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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE 


89' 


CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE 

TiESDAY,  April  19. 196B 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore   (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 

Rev.  Robert  Lynn  Irwin,  minister. 
Mount  Vale  and  Savannah  Methodist 
Churches,  Galax,  Va.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Eternal  God,  Heavenly  Father,  who 
only  art  wise  and  mighty,  be  merciful 
unto  us  who  have  both  neglected  our 
possibilities  and  usurped  Thy  stature. 
Help  us  to  confess  our  defects,  to  ac- 
linowledge  our  limitations,  and  to  be 
content  with  our  human  dignity.  Yet 
inspire  us  to  rise  to  our  potentialities 
that  Thou  may  realize  through  us  some 
measure  of  Thy  great  plan.  Make  us 
truly  grateful  for  Thy  unprecedented 
generosity  bestowed  upon  this  land  and 
captivate  us  by  a  new  purpose  equal  to 
this  wealth. 

Hold  ever  over  us  the  lofty  dreams  of 
equality  and  freedom  while  driving  us 
always  to  higher  approximations  of  their 
realization.  Deliver  us  this  day  lest  our 
decisions  do  violence  to  these  principles. 
Give  these  our  ordained  leaders  the  wis- 
dom to  rule,  the  strength  to  check  the 
abuses  of  each  other,  the  humility  to 
profit  by  failure,  the  courage  to  choose 
sanely  within  the  actual  alternatives, 
and  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  all  man- 
kind.   In  Chrj6t's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
April  18.  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  acts: 

On  AprlI13,1966: 

S.  1404.  An  act  to  promote  the  observance 
of  a  uniform  system  of  time  throughout  the 
United  States. 

On  April  14.  1966: 

S.  1488.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dlspoial, 
without  regard  to  the  6-month  waiting  pe- 
riod, of  approximately  126,300  long  calcined 
tons  of  refractory  grade  bauxite  from  the 
national  stockpile; 

8.  2573.  An  act  to  validate  the  action  of  the 
Acting    Superintendent.    Yoaemlte    National 
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Park,  In  extending  the  1955  leave  year  for 
certain  Federal  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  2542.  An  act  to  authorize  the  release  of 
platinum  froin  the  national  stockpile,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  2719.  Aji  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  purchase  of  Alaska  by  the 
United  Stitcs  f I  cir.  Rusrla.  \ 

On  April  16.  1966: 

S.  1049.  An  act  to  provide  relief  for  the 
heirs  and  devisees  of  Fly  and  Her  Growth, 
deceased  Lower  Brule  Indian  allottees; 

S.  2831.  An  act  to  furnish  to  the  Scranton, 
Association,  Inc..  medals  In  commemoration 
of  the  100th  aimlversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  city  of  Scranton,  Pa.;  and 

S.  2835.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  75th  an- 
niversary of  the  bounding  of  the  American 
NumlEmatlc  Association.  • 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  AERONAU- 
TICS AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  424) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  Pre.sident  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  report  to  the  Congress  describes  6 
months  of  great  achievement  by  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

It  was  during  this  period — January  1, 
1965.  to  June  30,  1965 — that  America 
made  Immense  strides  in  the  field  of 
manned  space  travel. 

This  was  the  time,  too,  of  Ranger's 
spectacular  success  in  transmitting  live 
TV  images  of  the  moon's  surface.  It 
was  the  time  of  Edward  White's  22-mln- 
ute  jet-propelled  walk  in  space. 

The  best  characteristics  of  our  peo- 
ple— their  courage,  their  imagination, 
their  technical  and  managerial  compe- 
tence— have  been  vividly  demonstrated 
in  the  national  space  program. 

This  Is  Indeed  an  era  of  progress — 
with  space  technology  providing  a  vital 
stimulus  as  we  move  to  unravel  the  mys- 
teries of  space,  and  to  solve  the  complex 
economic,  political,  and  social  problems 
of  life  here  on  earth. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  April  18, 1966. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting    sundry    nominations,    and 


withdrawing  sundry  nominations  in  the 
Foreign  Service,  transmitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  January  14,  1966,  which  nominat- 
ing messages  were  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
and  withdrawn,  see  the  end  of  Senate 
proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  1746)  to  de- 
fine the  term  "child"  for  lump-sum  pay- 
ment purposes  under  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  biUs: 

8.1938.  An  act  to  amend  the  Indian 
Long-Term  Leasing  Act;  and 

S.  2729.  An  act  to  amend  section  4(c)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. ,.^^ 

WITHDRAWAL  AND  REAPPOINT- 
MENT OF  CERTAIN  FOREIGN 
SERVICE  OFFICERS— COMMUNI- 
CATION FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore, as  in  executive  session,  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  communication 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations : 

Thx  Whttt  Houb*. 
Washington,  April  19,  1968. 

Hon.  HtTBtRT  H.  HtTMPHRET, 

President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Mb.  PsEsroENT:  On  January  14  of  this 
year  I  forwarded  for  the  Senate's  advice 
and  consent,  a  list  of  723  offlcera  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  to  be  appointed  as  For- 
eign Service  officers  of  the  United  States  un- 
der sections  616.  617.  and  620(a)  of  the  Fof- 
eign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

In  order  to  reflect  normal  changes  which 
have  taken  place  with  the  passage  of  time. 
I  am  today  withdrawing  147  of  these  nomina- 
tions and  renominating  121  of  these  same  of- 
ficers for  appointment  at  classes  one  st^ 
higher  than  those  for  which  they  were  origi- 
nally nominated.  These  changes  are  set 
forth  and  explained  in  further  detail  In  the 
attachment  to  this  letter. 

All  but  a  few  of  the  revisions  result  from 
the  fact  that,  although  their  appointments 
have  still  to  be  confirmed,  all  USIA  ofllcers 
nominated  to  be  Foreign  Service  officers  were 
Judged  together  with  Foreign  Service  officers 
by  the  boards  which  carried  out  the  rscular 
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annual  procesa  of  evaluation  of  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  tbls  year.  More  than  100  of  the 
nominees  won  promotions  In  dlrect-^ompe- 
tlUoa  with  Eorelgn  Senrlce  offlcen  of  their 
claaaee. 

I  also  draw  to  your  attention  the  fact  that, 
with  my  approval,  the  Department  of  State 
put  Into  effect  after  January  18  of  this  year 
an  uiKlerstandmg  refu;hed  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations concerning  consular  titles.  In  ac- 
cordance with  that  understanding,  when  the 
Senate  has  taken  favorable  action  on  the 
nominations.  It  is  my  Intention  to  grant  to 
the  persons  appointed  conlmlSBlona  as  "con- 
sular officer"  rather  than  "consul  general," 
"consul"  or  "vice  consul." 
Sincerely, 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OP  ROD- 
TINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsncLo,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  statements  dur- 
ing the  trainsactlon  of  routine  morning 
business  were  ordered  limited  to  3 
minutes.. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURINO 
••  SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsrzzLo,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Lands  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Service  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
the  Committee  on  the  EHstrlct  of  Colum- 
bia were  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 


THI?  PRESIDENTIAL  VISIT  TO 

MEXICO 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Aprtl  14,  15.  and  18.  It  was  my  privilege, 
along  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the^  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksin],  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  fr(«n  Ver- 
mont and  the  ranking  Republican  in  the 
Senate  [Mr.  AnciNl,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
MontoyaI.  to  accompany  President  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  on  their  visit  to  Mexico. 
There  were  also  five  outstanding  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  In  the  persons  of  Con-: 
gressmen  Eligio  dk  la  G^^rza  and  Hknrt 
B.  Gonzalkz,  of  Texas,  Glinard  P.  Lips- 
comb and  Edward  R.  Roybal,  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Prank  Chelf,  of  Kentucky.  The 
cochalrmen  of  the  delegation  were  Mrs. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  ajid  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk,  and  the  head  of  the 
delegation  was,  of  course,  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  reception  accorded  the  President 
by  the  people  and  the  Government  pf 
Mexico  was  extraordinary,  tumultuous, 
and  extremely  friendly.  The  turnout  by 
the  Mexican  people  was  well  In  excess  of 
2  million  and  the  spirit  was  one  of  gra- 
clousness,  cordiality,  and  understanding. 
The'  activities  were  well  defined  and  the 
delegation  was  extremely  busy  visiting 
various  museums,  the  agricultural  facll- 
itta«  at  Chapingo.  and  meeting  numerous 
old  friends  among  our  fellow  parliamen- 
tarians, and  making  many  new  ones. 


President  Johnson  showed  deep  under- 
standing and  fine  appreciation  of  our 
hosts,  President  and  Mrs.  Gustavo  Diaz 
Ordaz  and  Mrs.  Johnson  showed  a  great 
and  friendly  interest  in  all  her  contacts 
with  the  officials  of  the  Government,  the 
people  with  whom  she  met.  and  the  facil- 
ities which  she  visited. 

I  must  say  a  special  word  about  Lady 
Bird  because  she  Vas  untiring  in  her 
efforts,  understanding  and  appreciative 
in  her  contacts  and  displayed.  In  her 
person,  along  with  her  husband,  the 
friendliness  of  our  people  toward  our 
neighbors  below  the  Rio  Grande. 

For  me  It  was,  as  always.  Inspirational 
to  visit  a  country  such  as  Mexico  and  to 
once  again  meet  with  my  fellow  parlia-    , 
mentarians  and  the  people  of  that  great 
nation. 

President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz  and 
Mrs.  Diaz  Ordaz  were  superb  hosts  and 
their  dignity,  understanding,  and  cour- 
tesy added  much  to  the  success  of  this 
most  successful  visit.  It  is  my  hope  that 
It  win  not  be  too  long  before  the  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico  and  his  First  Lady  will  be 
invited  to  this  country  so  that  they  can 
benefit  from  being  with  us  as  we  have 
benefited  from  being  with  them. 

I  wish  t6  say  a  special  word  about  the 
meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress with  their  counterparts  in  the 
Mexican  Congress.  They  were  able  to 
discuss,  in  part,  some  of  the  problems 
concerning  bur  two  countries  and  to  once 
again  renew  old  friendships.  The  hos- 
pitality extended  by  our  host,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Permanent  Commission. 
Demity  Alfonso  Martinez  Dominguez, 
was  most  gracious  and  deeply  appreci- 
ated. There  were  many  problems  to 
discuss  but  as  progress  was  made  in  solv- 
ing some,  of  the  difficulties  in  years  past, 
progress  will  be  made  in  the  future  in 
solving  those  which  confront  us  now. 
We  were  glad  to  note  that  progress  was 
being  made  of  the  transfer  of  El  Cham- 
izal  to  Mexico  and  also  in  the  question 
of  the  Colorado  River  salinity  problem, 
as  well  as  other  matters  of  mutual  inter- 
est and  concern.  We  were  pleased  that 
Presidents  Johnson  and  Diaz  Ordsiz 
consulted  each  other  about  the  question 
of  cotton  and  with  President  Johnson's 
'assurance  that  this  matter  will  receive 
his  closest  attention. 

Mr.  President,  two  of  the  members  of 
oUr  delegation  who  made  speeches  of 
great  Interest  and  mutual  u/iderstanding 
were  the  two  Senators  from  Illinois,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr.  DniK- 
SEN],  who  spoke  at  the  farewell  banquet 
given  by  the  president  of  the  Permanent 
Commission,  Deputy  Alfonso  Martinez 
Dominguez,  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr. -Douglas],  who  spoke  at  a 
dinner  given  by  Mr.  Martinez  Dominguez 
for  the  American  congressional  delega- 
tion. 

The  speeches  were  both  outstanding.  I 
wish  I  had  their  remsu-ks  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  but  imfortunately  I  do  not  have 
them.  However,  I  wish  to  state  that 
these  two  Senators  from  Illinois,  the 
State  of  Lincoln,  did  all  of  us  honor  M?lth 
their  cogent,  sound,  and  heartfelt  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent   that    a    number    of    outstanding 


speeches  given  by  the  President  of  Mex- 
ico, the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Lady  Bird  Johnson,  Secretary  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  Antonio  Carillo  Plores,  Dep- 
uty Alfonso  Martinez  Dominguez.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Permanent  Commission  of 
Congress,  a  joint  policy  statement  of 
President  Johnson  and  President  Diaz 
Ordaz,  President  Diaz  Ordaz'  welcoming 
speech,  and  an  editorial  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches, 
the  joint  statement,  and  the  editorial 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tax  PaisiDKNT's  Visit  to  Mzxioo  Crrr 
•  (Remarks  upon  arrival  at  International  Air- 
port. AprU  14, 1966) 
Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Diaz  Ordaz,  n^embers  of 
of  the  First  Family,  my  friends  ^t  Mexico; 
this  Is  almost  a  homecoming  for  the  John- 
son family.    Thirty-one  years  ago  we  came  to 
Mexico  on  our  honeymoon.     Since  then,  on 
every   occasion   possible,   we   have   xised   the 
border  Into  your  country,   visited   In   your 
cities  and  your  countryside,  and  we  have  en- 
joyed, on  many  occasions,  visits  from  your 
leaders  and  your  Presidents. 

I  first  met  President  Adolfo  L6pez  Mateoe 
in  the  late  1950's  when  he  came  to  the  United 
States.  Later,  as  President,  I  visited  with 
him  In  the  United  States  at  the  Chamlzal  at 
El  Paso,  and  In  1964  your  own  distinguished 
President  honored  us  with  a  visit  that  he 
and  his  wife  made  In  our  home  In  Texas. 

So  when  I  come  to  Mexico,  I  feel  that  I 
come  to  the  home  of  my  friends.  We  are 
here  today  to  present  to  your  country  a 
statue  of  one  of  our  most  beloved  and  most 
respected  Presidents,  AbrsOiam  Lincoln.  We 
present  that  statue  to  the  people  that  we 
consider  our  most  treasured  friends. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  grateful  to  you  for 
this  beautlfxil  reception,  for  your  gracious 
remarks.  We  will  look  forward  to  exchanging 
views  with  you  in  the  hours  that  we  are  per- 
mitted together. 

I  said  to  your  distinguished  and  able  Am- 
bassador, Ambassador  Marg&ln,  on  the  way 
down  on  the  plane  today,  that  while  we  faced 
many  trying  problems  In  the  world  today, 
I  did  not  believe  there  had  ever  been  a  period 
In  the  history  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  when  we  faced  fewer  problems,  when 
we  had  better  understanding,  and  when 
there  was  a  stronger  friendship  that  exists 
between  the  people  than  exists  today. 

That  Is  because,  Mr.  President,  you  and 
your  distinguished  predecessors  have  under- 
stood our  people  and  have  provided  a  far- 
sighted  leadership  for  your  people  that  has 
brought  us  together  In  understanding  and 
frleflflshlp. 

Although  In  other  parts  of  the  world 
neighbors  fight  neighbors,  neighbors  are  In 
dispute  with  neighbors,  there  are  no  armies 
that  patrol  o\ir  borders,  there  are  no  guns 
that  protect  the  frontiers  of  Mexico  atid  the 
United  States.  Our  people  croes  the  bound- 
ary freely  and  work  and  play  together. 

If  I  could  have  my  one  vslsh  granted  today, 
It  would  be  that  we  could  live  In  a  world 
where  we  had  the^  same  peaceful  relations 
with  our  neighbors  as  we  ha'Ve  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Mexico.  But  If  we  are  to  have  peace  in 
the  world,  we  mvist  try  to  solve  the  problems 
that  cause  the  wars,  the  problems  of  Illit- 
eracy, the  problems  of  ignorance,  the  prob- 
lems of  disease,  the  problems  of  poverty,  the 
problems  of  misunderstanding. 

Mr.  President,  we  salute  you  for  the  leader- 
ship that  you  are  providing  yo\ir  own  great 
nation  and  the  contribution  you  are  mak- 
ing to  other  nations  In  the  world  In  a  pro- 
gram that  wlU  bring  peace  to  all  himian- 
^rlnd.  While  war  clouds  hover  over  certain 
p«ui«  of  the  world  as  we  meet  here  this  after- 
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noon,  we  truly  and  genuinely  and  sincerely 
hope  that  the  day  may  soon  come  when  all 
the  world  can  Uve  together  In  peace  as  do 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
Mr.  President,  our  distinguished  Secretary 
of  State,  the  majority  leader  of  the  VS.  Sen- 
ate, the  minority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
leaders  of  our  House  of  Representatives,  join 
me  on  this  occasion  In  thanking  you  for  this 
very  cordial  welcome  and  In  saying  to  you: 
Muchas  graclas,  Sefior  President;  muchas 
graclas,  todo  Mexico. 

REMARKS  BY  MBS.  LTNDON  B.  JOHNSON,  DEDI- 
CATION OF  AaaAKAM  Lincoln  Status,  Mix- 
ico  City,  Mexico 

My  friends,  citizens  of  our  sister  Republic, 
the  United  Mexican  SUtes,  my  husband  and 
I  can  never  forget  our  personal  thoughts  of 
happlnees  we  have  found  In  your  country. 
We  came  to  Mexico  to  spend  our  honeymoon 
and,  like  so  many  other  young  couples  In 
those  days,  floated  on  the  historic  waters  of 
XochlmUco. 

These  memories  of  your  delightful  country 
were  refreshed  3  years  ago  when,  with  my 
brother  and  sister-in-law,  I  traveled  leisurely 
through  your  attractive  countryside  and  your 
Interesting  cities  from  Guadalajara  to 
Uruapan  to  Lake  Patzcuaro  to  Mexico  City  to 
Taxco. 

It  was  my  special  pleasure  to  find  among 
your  different  States  the  great  strength  of 
Mexico — Its  people— deeply  human,  nobly 
gifted,  with  a  special  poetic  Insight  and  dig- 
nity that  no  traveler  forgets. 

Your  vrtse  and  ancient  eyes  look  behind 
the  official  to  the  man.  So  we  are  doubly 
honored  that  you  would  want  In  this  lovely 
park,  the  bronze  figure  of  one  of  our  great 
Presidents — and  great  human  beings — 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  your  countryman, 
Benito  Juarez,  were  men  of  similar  mold  and 
humility.  They  both  struggled  for  their 
country's  preservation  and  they  were  brothers 
In  spirit  In  their  idea  that  a  respect  for 
others'  rights  Is  necessary  for  peace. 

We  may  see  behind  the  sculptured  face 
there  the  anguish  and  love,  the  lonely  search 
for  truth  In  the  soul  that  led  Lincoln,  as  It 
did  Juarez,  to  do  for  other  men  those  acts  of 
devotion  that  we  so  gratefully  remember  in 
their  monuments. 

Th«  President's  Visit  to  Mexioo  Citt 
(Remarks  at  the  dedication  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Statue,  Aprtl  15,  1966) 
Mr.  President,  my  friends:  It  Is  Impossible 
for  me  to  tell  you  how  proud  I  am  to  be 
here  with  you  today.  In  company  with  the 
leadership  of  the  UjS.  Senate,  promi- 
nent Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Senators  and  Congressmen 
from  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Kentucky, 
that  gave  us  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  could 
ask  for  no  greater  honor  than  to  be  Invited 
to  stand  on  the  soil  of  our  good  friend, 
iiexlco,  beside  a  leader  as  beloved  and  re- 
si>ected  as  your  great  President,  Diaz  Ordaz. 

For  me  this  occasion  has  a  very  special 
meaning.  All  my  life  I  have  known,  and  lived 
with,  and  worked  alongside  the  sons  and  the 
daughters  of  Mexico.  I  have  been  here  on 
many  different  occasions;  my  wife  and  I  spent 
the  first  days  of  our  marriage  here  in  this 
beautiful  city,  Mexico  City. 

To  come  back  now  to  the  people  and  the 
scenes  of  so  maily  pleasant  memories,  to  come 
as  the  leader  of  your  sister  Republic  to  the 
north,  where  your  country  Is  held  In  such 
high  esteem.  Is  for  me  a  moment  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

The  tribute  that  your  great  Foreign  Secre- 
tary CarrlUo  Flores  has  just  paid  to  Abraham 
Uncoln  will  touch  the  hearta  of  all  of  my 
countrymen. 

All  nations  rightly  praise  their  own  famous 
men. 


But  only  a  truly  great  people  pause  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  great  of  other  lands. 

And  that  Is  what  Mexico  Is  doing  today. 
What  Abraham  Lincoln  stood  for  Is  what 
binds  o\ir  two  nations — and,  indeed,  this  en- 
tire hemisphere — together. 

More  than  geography  and  common  eco- 
nomic Interesta  and  a  regional  system  of 
mutual  assistance,  we  are  held  together  by 
common  values  and  by  shared  beliefs. 

That  Is  why  we  share  equally  Bolivar  and 
Washington,  San  Martin  and  Jefferson, 
Ju&rez  and  Marti  and  Uncoln.  They  were 
sons  of  a  oommon  heritage. 

In  his  time  and  place,  Abraham  Lincoln 
brought  the  best  in  our  common  civilization 
to  bear  on  the  cruelest  problems  that  ever 
confronted  a  leader:  civil  war  and  the  en- 
slavement of  a  minority  of  his  people. 

In  these  trials  he  clung  to  the  belief  that 
every  human  being  was  unique  and  pre- 
cious— equal  In  the  eyes  of  God  and  before 
the  law. 

He  believed  that  the  pillars  of  a  great 
society  were  equality  of  opportunity.  Indi- 
vidual freedom  to  excel,  and  justice — politi- 
cal and  social  Justice — ^for  every  citizen. 

And  so  he  walked  among  us — bearing  on 
his  shoulders  the  burdens  of  a  nation's  great- 
est test — proving  that  true  greatness  lies  In 
loyalty  to  those  universal  principles  which 
span  every  age. 

Now  In  this  age  we  In  this  hemisphere  are 
today  engaged  In  another  great  test — we  are 
engaged  In  a  vast  social  revolution  touching 
the  lives  of  millions  of  peoples  on  two  con- 
tlnenta.  > 

Like  Lincoln's,  this  Is  a  test  of  whether 
freedom  can  work. 

It  Is  a  test  of  whether  men  through  liberty 
can  overcome  the  weight  of  the  past  and  Uf  t 
from  their  brothers  the  blight  of  hxmger, 
the  blindness  of  Ignorance,  and  the  burden 
of\dlsease. 

we  are  In  the  midst  of  that  test, 
fte  must  demonstrate  to  our  peoples  that 
their  destiny  Is  not  class  struggle  but  com- 
mon struggle  to  achieve  that  proud  and  that 
modem  Latin  America  which  Is  at  once  the 
dream  of  a  generation  and  the  Interest  of 
the  world  community. 

This  Is  a  battle  which,  only  the  people  of 
Latin  America  can  win. 

But  It  Is  the  desire  of  my  people,  our  com- 
mitment, and  our  privilege  to  work  side  by 
side  In  this  great  human  adventure. 

History  will  judge  us  not  only  by  the  no- 
bility of  our  sentiments  or  the  poetry  of 
our  words,  but  history  will  Judge  us  by  the 
action  that  we  take  to  bring  these  senti- 
ments to  life. 

For  my  country's  part,  we  are  guided  by 
certain  basic  convictions  upon  which  our 
faith  In  the  future  rests.  Let  me  be  specific 
about  some  of  those  convictions: 

First,  every  member  of  the  American  com- 
munity of  nations  has  a  natural  right  to 
its  Independence  and  sovereignty.  No  coim- 
^try  may  abridge  those  rights.  For  as  your 
own  Benito  JuArez  said,  "Respect  <or  the 
rights  of  others  Is  peace." 

Second,  the  United  States  maintains  Its 
commitment  to  government  by  consent  of 
the  governed — a  consent  to  be  granted  In 
free  and  honest  elections.  It  does  not  seek 
to  Impose  on  others  any  form  of  govern- 
ment. But  let  us  stand  determined  on  this 
principle — despots  are  not  welcome  In  this 
hemisphere. 

Third,  my  administration  believes  that 
both  stable  democracy  and  effective  economic 
development  depend  ultimately  on  social  jus- 
tice. There  has  never  been  stable  democracy 
where  economic  power  and  privilege  were 
concentrated  In  the  hands  of  the  few.  Where 
the  many  work  let  the  many  earn.  ' 

Fourth,  we  believe  the  struggle  for  social 
justice  and  more  efficient  and  equitable  use 
of  natural  resources  must  be  led  by  each 
country  In  its  own  behalf.  My  administra- 
tion wUl  not  be  deterred  by  those  who  tena- 


ciously or  selfishly  cling  to  special  privllegCB 
from  the  past.  We  will  not  be  deterred  by 
those  who  say  that  to  risk  change  Is  to  risk 
communism. 

FUth,  we  do  not  wish  to  see  communism 
spread  In  this  hemisphere,  but  we  believe 
that  the  threat  to  the  liberty  and  independ- 
ence of  the  Latin  American  peoples  from 
communism  cannot  be  met  merely  by  force. 
We  will  continue  to  concentrate  our  assist- 
ance mainly  In  economic  and  social  fields 
and  to  encourage  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors, wherfi_^sslble,  to  limit  their  outlays 
for  military  purposes.  We  are  encoxiraged 
that  democracy  floiirlshes  In  cojintrlee  such 
as  Mexico  where  expendltui'es  for  education 
and  development  are  high. 

Sixth,  we  are  convinced  that  the  future. of 
Latin  American  Industrialization — as  well  as 
the  basic  welfare  of  the  peoples  themselve* — 
urgently  requires  the  parallel  moderniza- 
tion of  rural  life.  This  must  combine  more 
equitable  forms  of  landholdlng  and  all  the 
measures  that  are  needed  to  raise  produc- 
tion Bind  productivity.  And  your  two  Presi- 
dents this  morning  discussed  at  length  steps 
that  we  are  going  to  take  to  do  both. 

Seventh,  we  shall  continue  to  work  with 
your  own  able  President  Diaz  Ordaz  and 
work  virlth  our  Latin  American  friends 
throughout  the  hemisphere  to  augment  and 
to  stabilize  earnings  from  traditional  ex- 
ports, while  assisting  efforts  to  expand  Ifhose 
new  exports  on  which  Latin  American  trade 
will  Increasingly  depend  In  the  future. 

Eighth,  we  believe  that  the  drawing  to- 
gether of  the  economies  of  Latin  America  U 
critical  to  this  hemisphere's  future.  Only  in 
this  way  can  the  hemisphere  develop  truly 
efficient  Industry;  expanded  foreign  exchange 
earnings;  and  a  sound  foundation  for  a  full 
Latin  American  p>artnershlp  In  building  a 
peaceful  world  community. 

One  of  the  challenges  of  hemispheric  In- 
tegration Is  the  Unking  of  North  and  South 
America  through  the  Pan  American  Highway. 
It  Is  one  ambition  of  my  Presidency  to 
work  with  the  other  nations  of  this  hsml- 
sphere  toward  closing  the  several  hundred 
miles  of  the  gap  tha*  now  exists.  We  must 
await  the  studies  that  are  now  nearing  com- 
pletion, but  together  we  should  look  to  the 
day~when  the  old  precolonlal  links  across  the 
Isthmus  are  fully  restored,  the  good  lands 
of  Panama  are  opened  for  agriculture,  and 
famlllee  and  commerce  oan  move  anywh«re 
between  Laredo  and  the  southernmost  tip  of 
Argentina. 

Sefior  Presldente  Diaz  Ordaz,  my  country 
takes  great  heart  In  what  you,  In  Mexico,  ifre 
doing.  We  see  today  a  people  who  are  forg- 
ing ahead.  We  see  today  a  nation  that  1» 
proud  and  a  people  that  are  confident. 

You  are  confident  of  the  future  because 
you  are  confident  that  you  can  secure  for 
your  people  a  constant  Increase  In  material 
well-being  and  social  Justice. 

You  are  confident  that  you  can  deal  with 
all  other  neighbors  In  independence,  friend- 
ship, and  dignity. 

You  are  confident  that  you  tan  help  your 
lees-advanced  neighbors  also  to  -move  ahead 
with  you. 

And  you  are  confident  that  you  can  main- 
tain In  the  modern  world  your  own  person- 
allty-i-loyal  to  yovir  own  traditions  and 
aspirations. 

Mexico's  progress  Is  witness  that  the  goals 
of  the  Alliance  are  realistic  and  Its  methods 
are  valid. 

I  have  served  with  four  American  Presi- 
dents who  showed  their  concern  and  their 
friendship  lor  Mexico  and  Latin  America. 
Franklin  Roosevelt  lifted  our  eyes  to  the 
promise  and  the  problems  of  Latin  America 
with  the  good-neighbor  policy.  Harry  Tru- 
man's boldness  brought  forth  point  4  and  Its 
compassion  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
to  the  entire  world.  Dwlght  Elsenhower 
plowed  new  and  fertile  and  productive  fields 
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with  the  Act  of  BogotA.  And  John  T.  Ken- 
nedy, building  on  and  expanding  and  refin- 
Ing  that  act.  gave  fresh  impulae  to  all  our 
Id^ls  In  the  Alliance. 

Twenty-nine  months  ago,  the  first  week  of 
my  Presidency,  my  first  act  as  President  of 
the  United  States  was  to  pledge  my  country 
again  to  the  faith  and  the  direction  of  these 
four  Prtaldents  and  their  relaUons  with  the 
nations  In  this  hemisphere. 

I  am  proud  today  to  report  to  the  Mexican 
people  and  to  all  of  our  Latin  American 
friends  that  our  common  effort  Is  proving  It- 
self with  specific  results.  Our  dreams  are 
becouUng  realities. 

As  1  speak  to  you  here  today.  I  have  been 
Involved  In  the  executive  branch  of  my  Oov- 
«mment  for  6  years.  The  first  3  years,  the 
average  growth  rate  In  Latin  America  was  1 
percent  In  the  last  3  years  of  my  Presi- 
dency, that  growth  rate  is  now  2Vj  percent. 
This  achievement.  Ui  which  Mexico,  the 
United  SUtes.  and  all  the  other  countrtee  of 
Latin  America  can  take  great  pride,  will  con- 
tinue strong.  I  predict,  In  the  year  1966.  We 
believe  that  the  growth  rate  m  that  year  will 
ei;  eed  the  2'.^  percent  of  this  year. 

.Ah.eivd,  of  course,  Ue  many  problems  that 
a."  vet  to  be  overcome  Hard  work  and  per- 
severance, not  hope  alone,  wiu  bend  them  to 
solution. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Economic 
Ministers  In  Buenos  Aires,  we  were  right  to 
take  stock  of  what  we  have  learned  since 
196 1  and  tc  plan  and  txi  chart  the  course 
ahead  v 

Now  we  must  give  necessary  Impulse  to,  as 
I  said  to  your  President  t.".ls  morning,  new 
and  additional  Initiatives,  we  must  open  new 
paths  we  must  breathe  new  energy  into  our 
efforts 

And  to  that  end  I  will  In  the  moinhs 
ahe.id  Join  with  Latin  American  leaders  In 
exploring  the  proposal  of  the  President  of , 
.Argentina  for  a  new  meeting  at  the  very 
highest  level  to  examine  our  common  prob- 
lems and  to  give  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
lncre;tsed  mcMnentum. 

Such  a  conference  .should  be  prepared  with 
the  utmost  care  We  should  exammc  every 
Idea  which  might  advance  our  common  In- 
terest, be  !t  old  or  new  Careful  preparation 
need  not  be  the  enemy,  however  '.  ::iiii»flna- 
tlve  action  and  new  adventures 

It  wl',1  take  time  and  faith  and  stubborn 
effort  to  achieve  together  the  goals  that  we 
set  ourselves  In  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
E.ste  5  years  ago. 

But  this  we  must  do  This  we  will  do. 
There  Is  no  other  way.  In  our  time  and  In 
this  hemisphere,  to  show  what  free  men  and 
what  free  nations  can  do  working  together 
."Vnd  so  let  all  of  us,  let  alf  the  world  know 
that  we  know  our  challenge  I  saw  It,  rtdlr.g 
through  the  streets  of  your  beautiful  city 
with  your  gr<>at  President  last  evening;  I 
saw  it  m  the  hopeful  face  of  young  Mexico, 
In  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  little  chil- 
dren who  are  the  future  of  this  great  land; 
I  .saw  young  people,  with  minds  to  be  edu- 
cated, with  bodies  to  b«%protected  from  dis- 
ease: I  say  young  boys  and  girls  who  one 
d.-iv  will  be  able  to  find  a  Job  and  who  will 
raise  their  families  In  peace,  and  some  will 
lead  this  great  nation  tomororw. 

.■\nd  t,hls  Is  the  challenge  that  faces  the 
people  of  A.merica  and  faces  the  people  of 
L*\un  America,  and  this  is  a  challenge  that 
we  will— shoulder  to  shoulder — accept 

Once  again,  I  want  to  say  how  very  proud 
and  very  happy  I  am  to  be  here  with  you 
UTdav,  Se.'ior  Presider,te,  you,  my  good  and 
Warm  friend,  and  to  be  among  your  gracious 
people  of  Mexico 

V  pry  snortly  I  will  return  to  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  but  I  will  leave,  to  enjoy  the 
hospitality  of  your  great  people,  Mrs  Johnson 
and  my  Secretaxy  of  State,  and  tJie  distin- 
guished tX'legation  f,-om  the  Congress.  And 
before  I  leave.  I  should  like  to  say  this:  May 
we  all  .alwaf*  se*k  Jvistlce  and  peace  tr>^etlier 


Come  what  may,  may  we  always  be  good 
neighbors — and  may  we  always  be  good 
amlgos. 

(Ncrrr;  The  President  spoke  at  13:02  pjm., 
c  j.t.  The  text  of  the  remarks  was  released  at 
Mexico  City.  As  printed  above.  It  follows 
the  text  transmitted  by  teletype  prior  to  re- 
ceipt of  the  White  House  release.) 

Thk  PKzsmurr's  Visit  to  Mbuco  Crrr 
(Remarks  to  the  staff  at  the  American  Em- 
bassy. April  16, 1966) 
Secretary  and  Mrs.  Rusk,  Ambassador  and 
Mrs.  Freeman,  my  friends,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  drove  down  the  street  with  great 
pride  as  my  eyes  looked  upon  this  beautiful 
building  put  here  by  the  talented  hands  of 
architects  from  my  State.  As  I  walked  Into 
this  building.  I  looked  back  over  my  mem- 
ories In  government  and  thought  that  never 
In  my  36  years  In  public  service  In  Wash- 
ington had  our  country  been  more  fortunate 
in  Its  selection  of  a  Secertary  of  State  than 
It  Is  now  with  Dean  Rusk. 

He  Is  guiding  our  relations  with  other  na- 
tions with  a  skill  and  on  understanding  and 
a  compassion  that  Is  unequaled.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, m  my  lifetime.  He  has  built  around 
him  100  or  more  of  the  ablest  ambassadors 
that  any  administration  has  ever  assembled 
to  sen-e  the  Interests  of  our  Nation.  It  gives 
me  great  pride  to  pay  Just  tribute  to  the  work 
being  done  by  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Freeman 
here  in  Mexico. 

But  what  really  gives  me  the  greatest  pride 
and  the  greatest  pleasure  Is  to  come  here  and 
look  Into  the  smiling  faces  that  stand  around 
me  In  this  beautiful  building  and  see  the 
folks  that  take  care  of  the  dally  chores  and 
that  reflect  such  great  credit  to  the  country 
they  serve.  No  nation  ever  had  more  com- 
petent or  more  loyal  or  more  dedicated  pub- 
lic employees  than  the  United  States  of 
America  -and  no  department  ever  had|  more 
of  those  kinds  of  employees  than  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

I  want  to  say  to  each  of  you  at  your  desk 
and  the  tasks  that  engage  you  that  your 
President  Is  proud  of  the  work  you  do.  Is 
grateful  to  you  for  the  loyalty  that  you  give 
and  the  sacrifices  that  you  make,  and  the 
credit  that  you  refiect  upon  your  country. 
I  observed  the  other  day  a  statement  my 
father  made  to  me,  when  I  was  a  little  boy 
and  he  was  talking  about  public  service.  He 
said,  "To  understand  people,  you  mtist  know 
them  and  to  properly  speak  for  them  and 
represent  them,  you  must  love  them,"  For 
that  reason  he  always  leaned  over  backward 
to  be  democratic.  There  was  no  little  fanner 
from  the  humblest  village  In  the  land  that 
he  didn't  want  to  know,  because  he  got  more 
from  the  farmer  than  he  gave. 

I  think  that  each  of  you  who  carry  on  with 
your  work,  serving  our  national  Interest  each 
day.  could  profit  by  remembering  that  state- 
ment: "To  know  the  people  of  Mexico,  you 
must  underst-ind  them  and  to  repreaent 
them  and  carry  out  our  program  and  our 
purpose  with  them,  you  must  love  them." 

I  have  been  coming  across  this  border  all 
my  life.  I  have  been  workmg  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Mexico  evfer  since  I  was  a  child.  My 
first  playmate  was  a  little  Mexican  boy.  We 
raced  our  horses  together,  when  we  were  both 
just  learning  to  ride.  I  remember  he  told 
me  he  didn't  want  to  run  a  race  with  me. 
because  his  horse  wasn't  as  fat  as  mine  and 
therefore  couldn't  run  as  fast. 

I  said,  "I  will  solve  that  problem.  We  will 
make  him  as  fat."  So  we  got  a  bucket  and 
got  in  the  oat  bin  and  fed  him  all  afternoon. 
Then  we  filled  him  full  of  water  and  then 
we  took  him  out  and  ran  the  race.  Then 
the  horse  died. 

All  my  life  the  Mexican  people  have  been 
my  friends  and  my  playmates,  my  closest 
associates  and  my  most  trusted  allies,  and 
my  most  loyal  supporters.  They  have  been 
Intimidated,    criticized,    browbeaten,    some- 


times tbey  have  been  hauled  into  court  for 
voting  for  me,  but  they  have  always  been 
there. 

I  brought  my  bride  to  Mexico  City  on  our 
honeymoon.  I  have  come  back  here  at  every 
opportunity.  So.  we  are  very  thankful  we 
were  given  the  chance  to  come  here  again 
and  show  the  people  of  this  nation  the  great 
respect  and  friendship  we  have  for  them, 
amd  to  say  to  those  of  you  who  serve  my 
administration  and  your  cotintry  so  well  that 
I  am  mighty  grateful  and  proud  of  you. 

(NoTX. — Tbe  President  spoke  at  1:05  pjn., 
central  standard  time.  The  text  of  his  re- 
marks was  released  at  Mexico  City.  As 
printed  above,  It  follows  the  text  trans- 
mitted by  teletype  prica-  to  receipt  tif  the 
White  House  release.) 

HOMAOC  TO  Abraham  Lincou;  Addressed  bt 
Secrftary  or  Porsign  Relations  Antonio 
Carrillo  F^ores,  at  the  Ceremony  of  the 
Unvkiuno  of  the  Statue  op  the  Emanci- 
pator, Donated  to  the  People  of  Mexico 
BY  THE  People  of  the  United  States 
It  Is  with  profound  satlsfacOon,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent,  that  I  fulfill   the  honored  task  with 
which  you  have  entrusted  me,  to  express  to 
the    President    and    Mrs.    Johnson,    to    the 
Honorable  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  each 
and  every  one  of  the  members  of  their  dele- 
gation, the  gratitude  of  the  Government  of 
Mexico  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  their  ofllclals  for  having  given  us  the 
statue   of   the    Emancipator  Abraham  Lin- 
coln,  which  we   are   unveiling  today. 

We  consider  it  a  particular  compliment  to 
Mexico  that  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
United  States  has  consltuted  his  delegation 
to  this  ceremony  with  such  distinguished 
personalities,  and  we  appreciate  very  sin- 
cerely the  words  of  President  Johnson,  Lady 
Blfd,  and  of  Mr.  Rusk,  corroborating  once 
again  their  long  affectloa  for  and  Interest  In 
Mexico. 

Mr.  'Governor  of  the  Federal  District,  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  we 
come  to  render  homage  to  a  man  who  Is  the 
glory  of  his  country,  of  America,  and  of  the 
world. 

He  arrives  In  the  garden,  which  beginning 
today  will  bear  his  name,  only  a  few  months 
after,  also  In  bronze,  Benito  Juarez  returned 
to  New  Orleans.  It  Is  therefore  appropriate 
that  I  should  open  my  address  with  the  sim- 
ple words  pronounced  by  Luis  O.  Urblna  be- 
fore the  monument  to  Juarez: 

"He  Is  here  because  he  was  great  and  be- 
cause he  was  jtist." 

He  was  as  we  see  him  In  this  splendid  work 
of  art — tall,  very  tall,  over  6  feet  In  height, 
with  vigorous  arms  and  hands,  which  had 
hewn  trees  with  an  ax.  He  had  grey  eyes, 
very  black  tousled  hair,  and  he  was  never 
without  a  certain  melancholy  that  even  his 
greatest  biographers  have  not  been  able  fully 
to  explain. 

He  combined  greatness  with  humility.  He 
was  natural  and  sjKintaneous  like  the  rills 
and  woods  of  New  Salem,  the  small  town  in 
Illinois  that  witnessed  the  dreams  of  his 
youth.  And,  along  with  the  toasts  of  those 
who  have  determined  the  course  of  history, 
he  always  retained  the  characteristics  of  a 
man  bom  and  raised  In  the  prairies.  One  of 
the  three  women  whom  he  Is  known  to  have 
loved,  an  exquisite  girl,  the  daughter  of  a 
Kentucky  landholder,  even  found  him  lack- 
ing in  "those  little  links  which  a  woman 
needs  to  forge  the  chain  of  her  happiness." 
And  the  chronicles  have  recorded  the  dis- 
comfiture of  elegant  New  Yor^  society,  which 
went  to  hear  him  the  snowy  night  of  the  27th 
of  February  1860,  when  he  pronounced  at 
Cooper  Union  the  speech  which  opened  his 
presidential  candidacy.  His  carelessness  of 
dress,  the  uncertainty  of  his  step,  and  the 
Initial  tremor  of  his  voice.  But  those  very 
limitations  bring  his  Image  closer  to  the 
majority  of  men  and  contribute  to  his 
cbarlamatlc  charm. 
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He  died  at  dawn  precisely  101  years  ago 
today,  after  the  city  of  Washington  had 
passed  a  fearful  night.  A  few  days  before, 
he  had  related  a  strange  occurence  to  bis 
wife:  "Last  night,"  he  said,  "I  retired  very 
late  and  soon  began  to  dream.  I  was  In  the 
East  Room  of  the  White  House  In  front  of 
a  catafalque  with  a  guard  of  soldiers  and 
surrounded  by  a  multitude  looking  at  the 
coffin.  Some  people  covered  their  face, 
others  were  crying.  'Who  has  died  in  the 
White  House?'  I  asked  the  soldiers.  "The 
President,'  they  answered,  they  have  assassi- 
nated him.' " 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  he  met  with 
his  Cabinet  for  tbe  last  time  to  discuss  tbe 
policy  that  should  be  followed  toward  the 
States  that  had  tried  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  Union.  The  terrible  Civil  War  that 
during  4  years  had  desolated  the  United 
States,  had  ended  5  days  before.  "There  are 
men  In  Congress,"  he  said,  "p>oese8sed  with 
sentiments  of  hate  and  vengeance  which  I  do 
not  share  and  with  whom  I  cannot  sympa- 
thize." His  assassin,  an  obscure  actor,  did 
not  realize  that  be  would  take  away  the 
champion  of  the  spirit  of  Justice  and  toler- 
ance for  the  vanquished,  and  that  he  would 
give  rise  to  an  epoch  of  great  bitterness  for 
those  persons  In  whose  favor  be  thought  be 
was  acting. 

In  the  afternoon  the  President  took  a  short 
walk  with  his  wife.  "Mary,"  he  said,  "we 
have  lived  through  difficult  times  since  we 
came  to  Washington,  but  the  war  has  ended 
and  we  can  look  forward  to  4  years  of  peace 
and  happiness.  Then  we  shall  return  to 
nilnols,  and  tihere  we  will  live  out  the  rest  of 
our  days  in  tranquillity."  But  Lincoln  did 
not  return 'In  life  to  his  beloved  Springfield. 
That  night  he  went  to  the  Ford  theater  and 
to  his  martyrdom. 

A  supreme  articulator  of  the  written  and 
spoken  word,  he  never  pretended  to  be  in- 
tellectual or  erudite.  His  readings,  while  of 
great  quality,  were  limited:  the  Bible. 
Shakespeare,  Blackstone's  commentaries  on 
Anglo-Saxon  common  law.  And  yet  In  the 
messages  of  his  later  years  he  achieved  nobil- 
ity, a  profound  deepness  of  thought,  and  a 
perfection  In  form  such  as  no  statesman  of 
the  Western  World  had  achieved  since 
Pericles"  oration  to  the  desul,  25  centuries 
earlier.  The  brief  paragraphs  of  the  Gettys- 
burg address,  perpetuated  In  marble  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac,  contain  the  greatest 
definition  and  exallatlon  of  democracy  that 
has  ever  been  male:  "GhDvemment  of  the 
people,  by  the  peopre  and  for  the  people  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth,"  because  It  Is 
based  on  "the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal."  No  other  words  can  say 
more  to  the  hearts  of  all  races,  of  all  creeds, 
or  of  none. 

Lincoln  was  a  complex  and  multiple  per- 
sonality, and  the  titles  of  his  greatness  are 
manifold..  For  his  country  he  was,  and  Is, 
what  he  wished  to  be  above  all  other  things : 
the  savior  of  his  country's  unity  and  of  Its 
democratic  Institutions  in  the  greatest  crisis 
of  Its  history. 

He  assumed  office  In  March  of  1861,  after 
many  political  failures,  when  the  problem  of 
slavery  began  to  divide  the  country  In  two. 
The  difficult  and  unstable  equilibrium;  which 
had  existed  In  the  young  and  strengthening 
Industrial  economy  of  the  Northern  States 
and  the  feudal  system  of  the  South,  had  been 
broken  In  1854,  when  it  appeared  that  slavery 
would  be  extended  to  new  territories. 

In  this  situation  Lincoln,  who  received  the 
support  of  a  pltirallty  of  electors  representing 
only  a  regional  opinion,  understood  that  his 
most  important  task  was  to  maintain  the 
imlty  of  the  Nation.  With  admirable  valor 
and  without  fear  of  his  Impatient  critics,  he 
wrote:  "My  primary  purpose  in  this  fight  is  to 
save  the  Union.  It  is  not  to  save  or  destroy 
slavery." 


Because  Lincoln  was  a  superior  statesman, 
as  well  as  an  extraordinary  politician  with 
a  clear  idea  of  the  reality  In  which  he  was 
called  to  action.  He  knew  that  Impatience 
ts  not  always  the  best  way  to  serve  good 
causes,  and  he  fearlessly  made  statements  In 
apparent  contradiction  with  his  Ideals,  If  In 
that  way  he  could  weaken  the  enemies  of 
those  Ideals. 

Many  times  he  even  appeared  weak.  But 
his  tolerance,  his  intentional  weakness,  were 
only  steps  In  a  process  which  was  at  the 
same  time  moral  and  politic.  He  wanted 
no  one  to  be  able  to  accuse  him  of  having 
let  loose  the  violence  which  in  the  end 
could  not  be  avoided.  The  Civil  War  began 
a  few  days  after  Lincoln  assimied  office,  but 
he  did  not  fire  the  first  shot.  It  was  the 
other  side — those  who  wished  to  hold  back 
tbe  course  of  history. 

For  a  year  the  course  of  conflict  was  ad- 
verse to  the  Union,  so  much  so — and  here 
our  history  and  that  of  the  United  Statee 
are  linked — that  It  Is  the  opinion  of  some 
historians  that  If  Zaragoza  had  lost  the 
battle  of  the  5th  of  May,  and  If  the  forces 
of  Napoleon  HI  had  occupied  the  city  of 
Mexico,  perhaps  Napoleon  and  the  leaders 
of  other  powers  would  liave  recognized  the 
Confederacy  formed  by  the  Southern  States. 
m  those  days  Secretary  of  War  Stanton 
telegraphed  to  the  Governors  of  the  States 
which  were  loyal  to  the  endangered  capital: 
"The  enemy,  with  great  strength,  is  ad- 
vancing on  Washington." 

The  wise  politician,  who  In  order  to  avoid 
war  had  been  prepared  to  compromise  with 
slavery,  understood  then  that  he  needed  to 
strengthen  the  cause  of  the  Union  by  trans- 
forming It  Into  a  crusade  for  human  lib- 
erty— a  cause  against  which  Europe  could 
not  dare  to  fight — and  he  proclaimed,  on 
the  22nd  of  September  1862,  tbe  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves.  He  did  It  as  a  war  meas- 
ure, as  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Army, 
and  with  the  knowledge  that  he  was  pro- 
ceeding In  direct  oppoeltlon  to  what  was 
stated  In  the  Constitution,  according  to  the 
Supreme  Court's  Interpretation  of  1857.  He 
thus  gave  liberty  to  4  million  people  who 
until  that  time  were  not  considered  persons 
but  property  which  could  not  be  taken  away 
from  their  owners  without  due  process  of 
law  and  Just  and  adequate  compensation. 
(Lincoln  acted  In  the  slavery  problem,  and 
here  I  must  change  the  simile,  the  way 
Venustlano  Carranza  acted  In  the  land  prob- 
lem In  January  1915.) 

Of  course  the  struggle  was  not  to  end, 
either  In  his  country  or  outside  of  It,  with 
the  proclamation  of  1862.  A  few  years  ago 
our  Secretariat  of  Foreign  Relations  pub- 
lished a  study  based  on  reports  from  Matlas 
Romero.  It  told  of  a  proposition  which. 
upon  the  death  of  Lincoln,  was  made  by 
some  adventurers  supported  by  Maximilian, 
proposing  that  landowners  from  the  Con- 
federacy come  to  Mexico  with  their  slaves — 
an  absurd  effort,  which  naturally  failed. 

In  the  United  States  the  wisdom  of  con- 
servative purists  Invented  the  thesis  that 
the  concept  of  equality  was  not  violated  if 
men  were  kept  separate  by  color  eis  long  a^ 
all  were  treated  equally.  It  was  not  until 
1954,  almost  a  century  after  the  death  of 
Lincoln,  that  this  sophism  vrould  be  de- 
stroyed. It  Is  Just  to  say  that  President 
Johnson  from  the  time  he  was  a  Senator 
has  done  much  to  secure  the  rights  of  racial 
minorities,  and  to  him  has  gone  tbe  honor 
of  promoting,  promulgating,  and  defending 
the  most  liberal  U.S.  legislation  on  civil 
rights  written  in  this  century.  Of  course, 
the  task  is  not  finished. 

On  a  broader  horizon,  we  know  that  In 
spite  of  the  generous  pronouncements  In 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  In 
tbe  1951  Declaration  on  Htunan  Rights  there 
are  still  regions  of  the  world  In  which  the 


principle  of  equal  rights  among  all  men 
continues  to  meet  with  incomprehensible 
and  anacronlstlc  resistance. 

The  world  Is  passing  through  a  revolution 
In  which  the  old  IgoUtao^an  Ideal  Is  no  longer 
satisfied  with  purely  moral  and  political  re- 
sults, nor  with  purely  economic  benefits.  In 
recent  decades  It  has  with  Increasing  strength 
demanded  dignity  and  well-being  for  all  men. 

For  that  reason  Llneoln  Is  a  living  symbol 
and  an  active  participant  In  tbe  struggles  of 
our  time.  * 

When  he  said  In  bis  message  to  Congress 
In  1862  that  "the  dogmais  of  the  tranquil  p€wt 
are  Inadequate  for  the  angtiished  present"  he 
was  enunciating  a  norm  of  conduct  which 
was  valid  for  the  tremendous  difficulties  of 
his  time  and  for  those  of  the  world  today. 

We  should  be  ready,  as  Lincoln  wished,  to 
think  again,  and  every  time  It  may  be  neces- 
sary, also  to  work  again  Ln  tbe  way  that  he 
foresaw  in  bis  second  Inaugural  address, 
which  was  almost  bis  testament,  "with  malice 
toward  none,  with  charity  for  all."  For  orUy 
In  this  way  will  it  be  possible  to  "achieve 
and  malntaln>(^th  devotion  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace  at  home  and  with  all  nations."  This' 
Is,  In  different  words,  tbe  legacy  bequeathed 
to  us  by  Benito  Juarez  and  which  we  Mex- 
icans win  never  cease  to  repeat:  "Among 
men,  as  among  nations,  respect  for  tbe  rights 
of  others  Is  peace." 

And  this  brings  me  to  recall  that  Lincoln, 
In  addition  to  the  titles  already  cited,  has  a 
special  one  because  of  the  place  he  occupies 
An  our  affection:  that  he  was  more  than  a 
friend,  a  brother,  In  what  Justo  Sierra  called 
"ouir  terrible  year."  This  morning  Is  one  of 
homage  to  tbe  Liberator  and  to  bis  people 
and  of  cordial  and  frank  friendship  for  its 
leaders.  In  this  spirit  I  repeat  the  words 
which,  as  Mexican  Ambassador,  I  pronounced 
In  Washington  on  tbe  centenary  of  the  de- 
parture of  Lincoln  from  the  city  of  Spring- 
field toward  the  struggle,  the  triumph,  and 
martyrdom:  "Thank  you  Mr,  President,  in 
the  name  of  all  Mexicans,  of  thoae  who  have 
already  died,  of  tbe  living,  and  of  those  who 
are  not  yet  bom,  for  your  sjieeches  In  our  de- 
fense, as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, when  otir  countries  were  at  war. 
Your  fellow  citizens  were  Irritated  then,  they 
refused  to  reelect  you.  and  for  6  years  you 
bad  to  return  to  your  modest  provincial  law 
practice.  But  nowsUiey  venerate  you  and 
they  rejoice  that  the  world  recognizes  you  as 
the  most  universal  of  all  tbe  heroes  of  the 
country  that  you  saved  with  your  Intelli- 
gence, with  your  valor,  and  with  your  blood." 

Years  later  Llnoc^n  had  another  occasion 
to  s^ow  his  affection  for  Mexico.  On  the  eve 
of  /the  Napoleonic  agtresslon.  Juarez  In- 
structed his  representative  to  visit  the  then 
President-elect,  The  meeting  took  place  In 
Springfield  the  19th  day  of  January  1861. 
Matlas  RomsTo  wrote  In  his  diary :  "Mr.  Lin- 
coln told  me  that  during  his  administration 
he  would  try  to  do  everything  within  his  pow- 
er In  favor  of  the  Interests  of  Mexico;  that 
he  would  In  all  Instances  do  her  Justice:  and 
that  he  would  consider  her  as  a  friendly  sis- 
ter nation.  He  added  that  he  did  not  think 
that  anything  could  make  him  change  from 
this  determination  •  •  •.  He  asked  me 
about  the  oondltlon  of  the  Mexican  peasants, 
for  he  bad  heard  tlAt  they  were  living  in  a 
oondltlon  of  slavery.  He  expressed  himself 
strongly  against  slavery." 

I  would  not  be  able  to  comment  on  Lin- 
coln's ideas  about  our  peasants  without  de- 
parting from  my  thesis.  I  only  wish  to  note 
that  even  from  afar  the  Llberax)r  already 
understood  Mexico's  central  problem — that 
of  the  land,  which  would  become,  a  half  cen- 
tury later,  the  fundamental  cause  and  the 
standard  of  tbe  revolution  that  Is,  even  today, 
a  challenge  and  an  unsolved  problem  in  vast 
areas  of  the  developing  world. 

Once  tbe  Civil  War  bad  started  In  the 
United  States  assistance  to  Mexico  could  be 
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no  more  than  moral  support — only  a  benevo- 
ient  ne',.UH:ity  Lincoln,  always  a  realist, 
knew  that  he  could  not  at  the  Siime  time  flght 
agairist  the  sifuthen  arm'.tss  conuiianded  by 
une  of  the  greatest  aolu.ers  the  United  States 
haa  produced,  Robert  E,  Lee.  and  confront 
Napoleou  III  Juarez,  aLstj  a  realistic  p.-->ll- 
tlclan.  understood  this  and  said  so  In  a  letter 
to  Minister  Romero  the  22d  of  December  1864. 
after  almost  3  years  of  fighting  in  the  un- 
equal struggle  against  the  foreigr.  invaders, 
which  more  than  once  seemed  lost,  "It  la 
necessary,"  he  wrote,  "to  convince  ourselves 
that  the  leaders  of  that  Republic  must  give 
every  prior.ty  to  reestablishing  and  consoli- 
dating their  domestic  peace  and  that  they 
will  not  wUh  to  distract  their  resources  nor 
their  attention  to  help  other  people,  no  mat- 
ter how  good  their  Intentions  may  be  toward 
us.  That  IS  the  reality  that  we  should  keep 
in  mind  in  order  not  to  fall  Into  error.  For 
that  reason  I  think  we  should  undertake  In 
that  Republic  only  thoee  things  which,  with- 
out compromising  our  dignity,  may  be  at- 
tainable But  we  sheuld  not  entrust  the 
hope  of  our  triumph  exclusively  to  It.  We 
shall  try  to  succeed  throvigh  our  own  scarce 
resources  Thus  the  triumph  of  our  cause 
will  be  more  glorious,  and  if  we  fall,  which 
I  think  i.mprobable.  we  will  have  saved  the 
honor  of  freemen,  and  that  we  will  bequeath 
to  our  sons  " 

Mr  PresiJent  Dliiz  Ordaz,  Pre.sident  John- 
son, Mrs  Johnson,  Mr  Secretary  Rusk,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  often  we  Me.xlcans  have 
searched  for  the  parallel  between  Benito 
Juarez  and  Abraham  Lincoln  It  Is  natural 
then  that  I  shotild  conclude  with  a  few 
thoughts  on  this  fascinating  theme  They 
are  not,  nor  do  they   pretend  to  be,  new. 

As  men,  they  could  not  have  been  more 
different.  In  the  sou!  of  Lincoln  there  al- 
wa^-s  remained  something  of  the  child,  of 
the  child  who  did  not  cease  to  laugh  and 
crv  On  occasions,"  said  his  nn>st  eminent 
biographer.  Carl  Sandburg,  in  his  eulogy  ot 
1959  before  the  US  Congress,  "he  was  seen 
to  cry  in  a  way  that  gave  cryuig  a  majeity, 
a  dignity."  Juarez  was  characteristically 
impassive,  with  the  stoic  silence  of  the  old 
Indians  In  Lincoln  was  "steel  wrapped  In 
steel  "  Tw'i  or  three  hours  before  dying,  he 
left  his  bed  dressed  In  fine  clothes  and 
walked  to  his  office  to  consider  matters  of 
state  with  his  Minister  of  War.  his  face  re- 
vealing none  of  the  great  pain  carried  within. 
Lincoln  was  action,  but  also  word,  word 
in  constant  ascent  In  Juarez,  except  for  the 
apothegm  of  1867  and  a  few  Ttlier  pronounce- 
ment.s  It  is  deed.s  and  the  ideas  that  feed 
them,  rather  than  word.s  that  have  "firmness 
and  light,  like  rock  crystal." 

In  their  destinies  on  the  other  hand,  there 
were  notable  similarities.  They  belonged 
exactly  to  the  same  time-  Juarez  was  born 
In  1806.  Lincoln  in  1809.  Lincoln  dle<i  In 
1865,  the  Mexican  In  1872  Both  came  from 
the  m.ost  humble  origin.  Both  came  to  bo 
Chief  of  State  at  the  age  of  52  years,  when 
their  political  careers  had  previously  seemed 
at  an  end.  Juarez,  upon  concluding  his 
term  as  Governor  of  O^xaca.  and  Lincoln, 
upon  leaving  Congress  after  a  single  period 
of  3  years.  In  1848.  Both  also  reached  office 
by  accidents  of  history,  Juarez  through 
Commonforfs  coup  d'etat,  and  Lincoln  by 
the  division  of  the  opposing  party,  which 
named  two  candidates  Both  had  to  devote 
more  energy  to  the  struggle  for  the  very 
existence  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States, 
then  the  governing  And  not  only  did  they 
have  to  struggle  with  the  declared  enemy 
but  also  with  their  own  generals,  with  their 
ministers,  and  with  their  Congresses.  An  ad- 
ditional and  very  moving  common  note  was 
that  m  'their  most  trying  hours  as  Presi- 
dents, both  suffered  a  great  Intimate  sorrow; 
Juarez  with  the  death  of  three  of  his  sons, 
esperially  Pepe,  of  whom  he  said  In  an 
agonizing  letter  "he  was  my  Joy,  my  pride 
and     my  hope.  '  and  Lincoln  with  the  death 


of  Wllljr,  perhaps  the  deepest  love  of  his 
life,  and  whose  little  coffin  traveled  virtth  hla 
own  from  Washington  to  Springfield. 

Men  of  the  law,  both  were  accused  of 
unconstitutional  use  of  power:  Juarez,  of 
openly  usurping  It;  and  they  bad  to  be  In - 
tr&hslgent,  implacable,  when  In  their  souls 
both  would  have  wished  to  avoid  extremes^ 
Finally,  when  they  died,  both  In  the  Pres- 
idency, with  their  work  Incomplete,  their 
countries  were  politically,  socially,  and  eco- 
nomically transformed.  Lincoln,  the  more 
fortunate,  died  an  unjust  death,  ^t  the 
precise  moment  of  his  triumph.  'Juarez, 
after  his  victory,  bad  to  face  up  to  6  long 
years  of  tempestuous  politics  and  criticisms, 
many  of  them  very  acute.  But  In  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  modern  history  begins 
with  Benito  Juarez  and  with  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

For  their  glory,  these  two  men  who  had 
the  harsh  task  of  heading  the  struggle  of  one 
part  of  the  people  against  the  other,  have 
now  been  transformed  Ihto  symbols  of  na- 
tional unity.  In  addition  to  having  always 
been  symbols  of  the  cause  of  dignity  and 
human  liberty,  Mexico,  in  cultivating  the 
spirit  of  Juarez,  the  United  States  In  main- 
taining the  spirit  of  Lincoln,  have  charted 
the  pathway  for  a  friendship  that  can  be  an 
example  for  America  and  the  world. 

Remahks     by     DrPTTTT     Alfonso    Martikez 

DOMINOITES.    CHAtRMAN    OV  THE   PERMANENT 

CoMMrrTEE  or  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Mexican  States  at  the  Banquet  OrrEREn 
to  the  Parliamentary  Delegation  or  the 
United  States  of  America.  April  16,  Mex- 
ico CrrY 

Senators.  Congressmen,  ladles  and  gentle- 
man. It  is  for  the  Permanent  Committee  of 
the  Congress  of  the  Union  a  source  of  great 
honor  and  deep  satisfaction  to  have  as  Its 
guests  this  afternoon  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  from  the  United 
States  of  America  and  their  wives. 

This  event,  of  Itself  Important,  by  far  goes 
beyond  the  courtesy  ^f  protocol  that  gov- 
erns the  relations  -'between  ooUeagues  of 
different  nations.  This  is  because  of  the  fact 
that  those  who  are  gathered  around  this 
table,  in  addition  to  their  high  psLrllamentary 
rank,  have  the  deep  and  added  condition  of 
being  our  personal  friends. 

We  are  linked  by  bonds  of  affection  based 
on  Immutable  facts:  frankness  in  our  dia- 
log, a  oordl&l  and  Increasing  effort  of  mu- 
tual understanding,  and  unrestricted  respect 
for  our  opinions  concerning  matters  of  com- 
mon Interest.  A  friendship  thus  conceived 
governs  our  relationships. 

We  have  always  believed  that  friendship, 
when  it  Is  true,  be  It  between  persons  or 
between  nations.  Is  one  of  the  supreme  moral 
values  created  by  man.  This  sentiment  en- 
nobles and  distlngtilshee  our  species  and  ex- 
plains fruitful  and  brilliant  moments  of 
history. 

How  good  It  Is,  then,  that  you  have  ac- 
companied President  Johnson  In  his  memo- 
rable -Wsit  to  otir  land.  You  have  thus  been 
able  to  witness  the  marvelous  cordiality 
which  our  country  offers  to  those  to  whom  It 
offers  Its  friendship,  based  on  respect  for  Its 
Independence  and  Its  dlg:nlty. 

To  bring  tis.  perpetuated  In  bronze,  the 
noble  figure  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Is  a  gift 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  It  has 
a  very  special  meaning,  Lincoln  and  Juarez, 
brothers  In  time  and  In  their  devotion  to 
their  people,  united  under  the  sign  of  sacri- 
fice and  of  faithfulness  to  Justice  and  to  their 
convictions,  died  a  century  ago.  serving,  the 
highest  causes  of  freedom,  of  sovereignty,  and 
of  national  integrity,  but  they  still  live,  to 
maintain  alive  in  present  and  future  genera- 
tions the  unforgettable  lessons  that  consti- 
tute their  legacy  to  mankind. 

The  Permanent  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Union,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
of  being  chairman,  pays  tribute  to  the  people 


of  Mexico,  generous  and  sensitive,  cordial  and 
sincere,  enthusiastic  and  spontaneohs,  who 
together  with  President  Diaz  Ordaz,  are  able, 
as  our  Chief  Executive  said  yesterday,  to  ■win 
the  battle  of  friendship.        , 

Senators,  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  you  have  been  able  to  see. 
feel,  deal  with,  and  know  the  people  of  Mexi- 
co, who  work,  with  passion,  to  forge  for  them- 
selves a  better  destiny;  the  people  of  Mexico^ 
who  believe  in  freedom  because  they  live  ll 
fully,  who  bellev*  In  friendship  and  offer  it 
openly. 

As  members  of  the  Mexican  Congress,  we 
pay  special  tribute  to  the  legislator  from  Illi- 
nois, who.  In  the  highest  f  ortim  of  his  coun- 
try, voiced  his  convictions,  defending  Mexico 
during  trying  moments  of  its  history. 

As  representatives  of  the  Mexican  nation, 
we  symbolically  place  a  wreath  of  gratitude 
on  the  forehead  of  he  who  honored  his  posi- 
tion as  a  representative  of  the  people  by  plac- 
ing the  dictates  of  his  conscience  before  any 
other  consideration. 

How  significant,  in  addition,  is  the  friend- 
ship that  Lincoln  offered,  during  troubled 
times  for  Mexican  sovereignty,  to  his  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  our  fellow  coun- 
tryman. Benito  Juarez,  a  great  figure  among 
the  great  men  of  this  continent. 

We  Mexicans  feel  that  President  John- 
son's visit  is  an  open  expression  of  friend- 
ship for  our  people  and  our  Government. 
The  visit  has  taken  place  under  the  sign 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  has  earned,  in  the 
principles  he  maintained,  which  are  as  alive 
now  as  they  were  then,  not  only  the  fervor 
of  our  two  peoples  but  also  the  admiration 
of  all  men. 

How  encouraging  It  is  to  see  that  In  our 
day,  great  figures  who  are  representative  of 
the  American  people,  have  come  forth  clearly 
as  singular  friends  of  Mexico.  In  their  na- 
tional Congress,  a  representative  expression 
of  popular  will,  there  are  those  who,  with 
unquestioned  vision,  face  the  problems  that 
necessarily  come  up  between  peoples,  not 
only  with  sensitivity,  but  with  an  awareness 
of  the  fact  that  the  rights  of  men  are  not 
In  conflict  with  the  rights  of  any  national 
community,  because  nowadays  there  is  a 
vital  Interdependence  between  nations,  and 
above  all  between  nations,  such  as  ours,  that 
are  brothers  because  of  geography. 

Mexico  can  count  as  Its  great  friends, 
among  many  other  distinguished  ones,  but 
to  mention  only  those  present  here,  Senators 
Mike  Mansfield,  PAtrL  DoticLAS,  Everett 
DntKSXN,  George  D.  Aucen,  and  Joseph  Mon- 
toya,  and  Representatives  Frank  Chelf, 
Olenard  Lipscomb,  Henry  B,  Gonzalez.  Ed- 
ward ROYBAL.  and  Eligio  de  la  Garza.  We 
would  also  wish  to  remember  with  affection 
the  absent  legislators  who  offer  constant  wit- 
ness of  their  friendship  for  and  understand- 
ing of  Mexico. 

You  return  today  to  assume  your  tasks 
In  the  great  Nation  you  represent,  and  we 
are  sure  that  you  will  be  mesengers  of  our 
warm  esteem. 

I  raise  my  glass  with  the  hope  that  the 
words  of  Juarez,  "between  Individuals,  as 
between  nations,  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others  Is  peace,"  and  the  words  of  Lincoln, 
"a  Government  by  the  i>eople,  of  the  people, 
and  for  the  people"  may  find  fulfillment  In 
the  worl4,  and  I  toast  to  the  personal  well- 
being  of  all  of  you,  of  your  families  and 
for  the  happiness  of  the  great  people  of  the 
l|fated  States  of  America. 

Paxxwell  STA-rxMENT  OF  Mas.  Johnson 

Upon  Lkavino  Mexico 

(Vlslta  a  Mexico  Del  Sr.  Presldente  de  Loe 

E,  U,  A,.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Mexico,  Abrll 

1966> 

I  leave  with  a  heart  full  of  happy  memories 
of  the  visit  and  great  admiration  for  the 
plans  being  made  here  for  the  futtire  of  this 
country. 


April  19,  1966 
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I  can  never  forget  the  great  drama  of  the 
welcome  by  President  and  Mrs.  Diaz  Ordaz 
at  the  airport.  On  that  drive  through  the 
city,  I  felt  that  I  saw  all  of  Mexico  Ln  the 
faces  of  the  many  schoolchildren,  the  work- 
ers, and  the  able  leaders. 

Then,  before  leaving  today.  I  had  a  glimpse 
Into  the  planning  for  the  futtire  of  this  coun- 
try at  Chapingo. 

What  it  already  means  to  Mexico  was 
evident.  For  Instance,  before  1955  Mexico 
had  to  Import  a  great  deal  of  Its  wheat  and 
today  exports  It.  I  am  proud  my  country 
had  a  role  In  building  Chapingo,  One  thing 
close  to  my  heart  Is  good  and  beautiful  city 
planning.  I  found  that  Mexico  City  is  a 
city  of  flowers,  a  city  of  parks.  They  are 
besuutifully  kept,  obviously  loved,  and  much 
used.  Someone  has  wisely  provided  great 
open  spaces  for  people  to  enjoy. 

I  was  delighted  with  the  humorous  play 
equipment  in  the  parks,  done  with  great 
perception  of  what  children  enjoy. 

I  hope  all  of  the  people  of  Mexico  will 
know  how  much  happiness  they  have  given 
my  husband  and  my  family  with  their  In- 
vitation to  visit.  We  will  remember  it  alwajrs. 

Joint  Statement  op  President  Gustavo  Diaz 
Ordaz  and  President  Lyndon  B,  Johnson 
President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz  and  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  were  greatly  pleased 
that  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  a  statue 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  provided  an  opporttinlty 
to  renew  their  cordial  personal  relatloiushlp 
and  to  resume  their  Informal  conversations 
begun  during  their  meeting  In  Novem- 
ber 1964. 

The  two  Chiefs  of  State,  conscious  of  the 
significance  of  the  principles  for  which  Benito 
Juarez  and  Abraham  Lincoln  both  fought, 
have  reiterated  in  their  respective  nations 
their  adherence  to  freedom,  human  dignity, 
and  a  mutual  respect  among  pet^les.  These 
principles  are  the  basis  of  democratic  life. 
The  Presidents  expressed  their  conviction 
that  these  also  constitute  the  foundation  of 
the  firm  friendship  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States.  The  two  Presidents  recog- 
nized with  pleasure  the  high  level  of  under- 
standing reached  In  the  relations  between 
their  two  countries  In  recent  years. 

President  Diaz  Ordaz  reaffirmed  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  the  principles  of  the  foreign 
policy  ot  Mexico,  in  relation  with  the  other 
American  Republics,  which.  In  addition  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  self-determi- 
nation, nonintervention,  and  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  controversies,  include  the  need  for 
maintaining  constantly  the  open  doors  to 
dialog.  President  Johnson  reviewed  -with 
President  Diaz  Ordaz  a  number  of  problems 
of  worldwide  Importance,  and  reaffirmed  the 
commitment  of  the  United  States  to  the 
same  fundamental  principles,  as  well  as  Its 
commitment  to  a  continuing  search  for  peace 
throughout  the  world. 

The  two  heads  of  state  reiterated  the  gen- 
eral opinion  expressed  In  previous  meetings 
of  the  Presidents  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  that  It  is  in  the  Interest  of  both 
countries  to  seek  to  maintain  the  access 
which  each  has  to  the  markets  of  the  other 
and  to  broaden  these  wherever  possible.  The 
Joint  Trade  Committee  established  in  1965 
was  discussed  by  both  Presidents  as  a  major 
step  forward  In  expanding  the  already  large 
area  of  mutual  Interests  which  exist  between 
the  two  countries  in  matters  of  commercial 
Interchange. 

Specific  problems  Involving  border  trade 
between  the  two  countries  were  mentioned 
by  President  Diaz  Ordaz.  The  two  Presi- 
dents agreed  that  their  two  Governmenta 
should  study  these  problems  with  the  aim 
of  determining  what  measure  could  be  taken 
to  expand  legitimate  border  trade  In  goods 
produced  in  both  countries  to  the  benefit  of 
thk  border  region. 
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The  two  Presidents  discussed  their  deep 
concern  regarding  the  international  market 
for  cotton,  which  is  the  leadlna  Mexican  ex- 
port product  and  Is  also  of  great  Interest  to 
the  United  States  and  to  other  Western 
Hemisphere  countries.  The  Presidents 
agreed  that  their  two  Governments  should 
consult  with  each  other  and  with  other 
Interested  governments  on  the  problems  of 
production  and  marketing  of  cotton.  Re- 
garding the  International  Cotton  Institute, 
created  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  In- 
crease In  cotton  consumption,  both  heads  of 
state  expressed  their  determination  to  con- 
tinue the  support  of  their  Governments  for 
the  greater  success  of  its  mission. 

President  Diaz  Ordaz  reaffirmed  his  Inten- 
tion to  continue  the  policy  of  promoting  the 
economic  development  of  Mexico  at  a  rate 
substantally  greater  than  the  jwpulatlon  In- 
crease, within  a  framework  of  monetary  sta- 
bility, which  Is  so  Important  In  protecting 
the  real  Income  of  the  majority  of  the  i>eo- 
ple.  The  two  Presidents  noted  vrtth  satis- 
faction the  tiicreaalng  rate  of  economic  and 
social  progress  in  the  hemisphere  as  a  whole 
during  the  {met  2  years  and  expressed  their 
determination  to  continue  their  mutual  co- 
op)eratlon  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the 
Act  of  Bogota  of  1960,  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este  of  1961.  and  the  Economic  and 
Social  Act  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  1966. 

The  two  Presidents  were  In  agreement 
that  the  Bui>ervlsed  agricultural  credit  pro- 
gram under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has 
proved  an  excellent  example  of  the  coopera- 
tion between  the  public  and  private  banking 
Institutions  of  both  countries  In  carrying 
out  the  objectives  of  the  Act  of  Bogota  and 
the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este.  as  already 
mentioned,  contributing  effectively  to  the 
expansion  of  agricultural  productivity  and 
the  modernization  of  rural  life. 

The  two  Presidents  expressed  their  deter- 
mination to  Improve  the  relations  between 
the  frontier  cities  of  both  countries,  and  to 
elevate  the  life  of  those  who  live  In  the  bor- 
der region.  They  agreed  to  create  a  commis- 
sion which  would  study  the  manner  In  which 
these  objectives  could  be  realized  by  co- 
operative action  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  respective  communities,  from 
a  social  and  cultural  as  well  as  a  material 
point  of  view. 

The  two  Presidents  expressed  their  deter- 
mination to  create  an  Abraham  Lincoln 
Fund  In  Mexico  and  a  Benito  Juarez  Ftmd  In 
the  United  States  in  order  to  grant  scholar- 
ships to  the  youth  of  the  hemisphere  who 
might  be  selected  by  a  Joint  commission  in 
order  to  continue  their  studies  In  Institu- 
tions  of  higher  learning  of  both  countries. 

The  two  Presidents  agreed  on  the  need  to 
support  the  efforts  for  Latin  American 
economic  integration.  President  Diaz  Ordaz 
expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  recent  Ini- 
tiative of  President  Johnson  In  suggesting 
the  creation  of  a  fecial  fund  for  the  flnanc- 
.  Ing  of  prelnvestment  studies  of  multina- 
tional projects  In  support  of  regional  Inte- 
gration. Both  Presidents  expressed  their 
satisfaction  that  this  work  Is  moving  forward 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Inter-American 
Committee  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
(CLAP)  with  the  active  participation  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank.  They 
also  noted  jrtth  satisfaction  the  progress 
being  made  toward  integration  through  the 
work  of  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  As- 
sociation and  the  Central  American  Common 
Market. 

The  two  Presidents  were  pleased  to  note 
the  progress  achieved  In  the  acquisition  of 
lands,  the  transfer  of  residents  and  the  con- 
struction of  Installations  provided  for  In  the 
convention  for  the  solution  of  the  Chamlzal 
problem.  They  agreed  to  Instruct  the  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission  to  intensify  their  efforts 


to  bring  about  the  change  In  the  'boundary 
as  soon  as  p>osslble. 

The  two  Presidents  expressed  their  satis- 
faction at  the  manner  in  which  the  agree- 
ment reached  on  March  22.  1965,  regarding 
the  problem  of  the  salimty  of  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River.  Is  operating.  They  were 
in  agreement  regarding  the  need  tor  mutual 
consultation  before  proceeding  to  carrying 
out  works  which  in  the  future  might  create 
problems  of  a  nature  similar  to  that  men- 
tioned previously. 

The  two  Presidents  agreed  on  the  Impor- 
tance for  their  countries  of  the  study  which, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  Is  being  carried  out 
to  determine  the  technical  and  economic 
possibilities  of  Installing,  at  some  point  In 
Mexico  near  the  U.S.  border,  a  plant  to  de- 
salinate sea  water  through  the  use  of  nu- 
clear energy. 

Finally,  the  two  Presidents  requested  their 
respective  Foreign  Secretaries  to  continue 
their  discussion  of  matters  of  common  in- 
terest. President  Diaz  Ordaz  expressed  to 
President  Johnson  the  deep  gratitude  of  th*e 
Mexican  people  to  the  American  people  for 
the  gift  of  the  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  reafllrmed  that  he  considered  It  a  most 
friendly  t^ct  that  the  Chief  of  State  of  the 
United  States  should  have  desired  to  come  in 
person  to  associate  himself  with  the  homage 
rendered  to  the  Great  Emancipator.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  expressed  his  appreciation  for 
the  extraordinarily  generous  and  friendly 
reception  by  the  Mexican  Government  and 
people. 

Pbksidknt  Johnson's  Visit  to  Mexico — Pan- 
iDENT  Diaz  Ordaz'  Welcoming  Speech, 
Mexico  City  AiapoRT,  April  14,  1966 

Your  Excellency  Mr,  President,  Mrs,  John- 
son, Miss  Johnson,  distinguished  visitors, 
this  visit  Is  Initiated  under  the  best  of  signs: 
that  of  the  generous  soul  of  Abraham  Lin- 


coln. 

We  Mexicans  have  a  special  admiration  for 
him  and  we  pay  our  respects  to  the  liberator 
of  the  slaves,  as  one  of  the  greatest,  the  pur- 
est and  most  universal  symbols  of  man's 
unending  struggle  for  liberty.  But  In  addi- 
tion we  have  a  deep  and  unbounded  affec- 
tion for  this  figure  who  sometimes  appears 
almost  our  own  because  hel  as  the  great  men 
of  our  history,  had  a  humble  origin  and  the 
most  humble  were  the  object  of  his  greatest 
labor. 

Because  of  this  Don  Miguel  Hidalgo,  the 
father  of  our  Independence,  In  one  of  his 
first  acts  abolished  slavery  on  December  6, 
1810,  m  the  already  beautiful  city  of  Guada- 
lajara. 

Because  of  this  the  great  Moreloe,  with  hla 
genius,  with  his  words,  and  with  his  actions, 
confirmed  the  liberty  of  the  men  of  America 
and  smashed  the  barrier  that  had  been 
erected  between  men  because  of  the  color 
of  their  skin. 

Because  of  this  Benito  Juarez,  along  with' 
Abraham  Lincoln,  faced  the  gravest  problems 
in  order  to  preserve  the  Integrity,  the  unity, 
and  the  independence  of  their  respective 
cotintries.  and  chose  law  as  the  supreme 
shield  to  defend  man. 

Because  of  this  Madero  and  Carranza  chose 
liberty  and  the  constitution  as  the  modem 
symbols  of  our  people,  who  today  receive 
such  illustrious  guests.  But  moreover  be- 
cause of  this  the  Mexican  people  will  never 
forget,  even  In  the  midst  of  their  mc«t  emo- 
tional gratitude,  who  It  was  who  once  ex- 
tended his  hand  with  unselfishness  and 
affection.  We  cherish  his  memory  and  ^e 
render  perennial  homage  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln who  In  Washington  raised  his  voice  in 
favor  of  Mexico  and  against  Intervention. 

How  many  pwDlnts  in  common  can  easily  be 
found,  and  we  can  And  hundreds  If  we  look 
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for  '.hem  among  the  noble  Ideals  of  the  rall- 
spir.ter  from  Kentucky  and  the  pages  of 
histxjry  erf  '.he  Mexican  nation 

Pot  this  reason  It  hoJt  b««n  so  easy  and 
Bpx-inta.neous  this  arterncKin,  ;n  which  we 
commemoral*  the  lOlst  anniversary  of  the 
ominous  sacrlflce  of  the  liberator  of  the 
slaves,  that  we  bring  t<:>gether  In  this  plac«, 
the  capital  of  our  country,  the  sentiments  of 
a  homage  to  Lincoln  of  two  peoples,  of  our 
iwo  peoples  joined  geo- 


two  peoples,  of  these 
grapnlcaiiy.  and  who 
becime  friends 

With    the    p^ssatre 
problems,    large    and 
and  grave 
know  tha' 


over  a   period   of  time 


:>'.    time    we    h.i'.  e    had 

small,    Intranscendent 

We  know  them  well.    But  we  also 

we  i-amot  turn  back  tne  piiges  of 


history  nor  should  we  pass  through  life  la- 
menting with  rdncor  the  events  of  the  paiat. 

We  o.in,  we  should,  ind  we  want  to  bring 
abtiut  those  honorable  efforts  which  are  re- 
quired to  leave  to  our  children  and  the  chil- 
dren of  our  children  a  future  clear  of  dis- 
trust and  suspicions  founded  on  a  real  and 
loyal  friendship,  «nd  because  of  that,  per- 
petual. But  this  friendship  will  not  flourish 
unles*  it  Is  between  fseemen  who  know  how 
to  respect  one  another. 

Tour  Excellency,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Her  Excellency  Mrs,  John- 
son, Her  Excellency  Senorlta  Johnson,  and 
thoee  In  their  party,  on  extending  to  you 
In  the  name  of  the  people  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  the  most  cordial  of 
welcomes  and  In  expressing  to  you  oiir  desire 
that  your  stay  in  spite  of  Us  brevity,  will  be 
enjoyable,  I  would  like  to  invoke  the  figures 
of  Lincoln  and  of  Juarez,  of  honest  Abraham 
and  the  immaculate  Indian  of  Ouelatao  that 
they  might  continue  to  inspire  and  serve  as 
examples  to  our  peoples,  that  they  might 
realize  this  friendship,  loyal,  true,  ar.d  dura- 
ble and  reach  these  goals  that  appear  so  sim- 
ple that  are  &o  easy  to  enuncl.kte.  bxit  we 
know  are  so  difficult  to  achieve:  material 
well-t)e;:is  for  all  Justice  w.'hju*  d'.stlnc- 
'Uoii.  liberty  for  all  men.  Independence  and 
sovereignty  for  all  nations,  peace  for  all  man- 
ic; nd 

Your  Excellency  Seftor  President.  In  th<» 
name  of  the  people  and  the  Government,  and 
in  a  very  special  form  in  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Dla«  Oriaz.  and  of  our  children,  we  cordially 
open  our  arms  of  Mexican  hospitality  to  you 
and  your  distinguished  family. 

I  Prom   the  Christian   Science  Monitor,  Apr. 
15.  196*1 

Thx  Examplx  or  Miiiro 

S«n8ltlvitles  in  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  th?  other  land.-i  of  the 
American  hemisphere  are  almost  Inevitable. 
Living  "lose  to  a  giant  carries  with  it  special 
•iroblenia — for  giant  and  neiahb'Dr  alike. 
Cannot  we  therefore  be  grat«ful  that,  dosptte 
such  problems,  the  United  States'  bc^t  neigh- 
bors in  the  hemisphere  are  in  fact  those  right 
on  its  doorstep,  Canada  to  the  north  and 
Mexico  to  the  south? 

The  secret,  of  course,  Is  that  each  of  these 
neighbors  la  sufllciently  sure  of  Itself  not  to 
have  to  spend  sleepless  nights  worrying  about 
being  gobbled  up  by  the  giant  next  d3or 
And  the  giant  next  door  la  wise  enough  not 
to  throw  his  weight  about  !n  a  way  likely  to 
outrage  or  affront  the  neighbors  on  the  '.ither 
side  of  his  fence. 

The  ease  and  the  casualness  with  which 
President  Johnson  has  been  able  to  decide, 
more  or  less  at  the  last  minute,  to  visit 
Mexico  l^lty  for  the  unvsillng  of  a  statue  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  are  perhaps  the  best  proof 
of  how  far  Americans  and  Mexicans  have 
come  in  living  easily  alongside  each  other 
And  as  we  indicated  above.  It  Is  Mexican  self- 
asstirance  as  much  as  anything  thit  makes 
this  possible.         , 

T )  what  can  this  self-assurance  be  attrib- 
uted' First,  Mexicans  have  gone  further  than 
any  other  Spanish-speaking  people  south  of 


tb«  aio  Oraode  to  ble&d  their  Latin  llne««« 
with  their  Indlgenoua  American  Inheritance 
to  glyt  themselves  a  natural  and  distinctive 
national  identity.  They  are  themselves — and 
they  are  not  trying  to  be  somebody  else. 
Second,  the  revolution — still  a  needed  pre- 
requisite for  the  health  and  vigor  of  most 
Latm-Amerlcan  coiftitrles — got  under  way  In 
Mexico  nearly  half  a  cen.tury  ago  and  made 
enough  headway  to  avoid  subsequent  perver- 
sion by  doctrines  sponsored  from  Moscow. 
Peking,  or  other  alien  covens,  (This,  of 
course.  Is  why  the  Mexicans  have  felt  there 
was  no  harm  In  maintaining  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Castro's  Cuba.) 

There  is  still  poverty  in  Mexico.  The  move- 
ment of  Immigrant  workers  northward  Into 
the  United  SUtee  attesU  to  that.  But  there 
Is  now  a  Mexican  middle  class  with  a  con- 
science that  bridges  the  gap  between  the 
wealthy  few  (who  monopolize  power  and 
privilege  elsewhere  in  Latin  America)  and 
the  Btlll  needy  many— such  outsiders  saw 
in  Bufiuel's  remarkable  "Los  Olvidados." 

President  Johnson  will  take  with  him  to 
Mexico  City  the  good  wishes  of  all  Mexico's 
northern  neighbors.  The  more  alert  of  them 
know  that  the  well-being  of  the  entire  con- 
tinent win  be  furthered  by  the  continued 
progress  of  the  Mexican  revolution  along  Its 
well-chartered  course. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der If  the  majority  leader  will  Indulge  me 
a  postscript  to  his  remarks. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  Indeed.  I  am 
delighted  to  do  so. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
esteemed  to  be  one  of  the  most  Impres- 
sive things  about  the  visit  of  the  delega- 
tion to  Mexico  In  company  with  the 
President  and  his  lady  was  the  impres- 
sive reception  accorded'  to  the  majority 
leeider  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Honorable 
Mike  Mansfield,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

He  has  friends  evenrwhere  in  Mexico, 
and  it  warmed  the  cocldes  of  my  heart 
and  was  thoroughly  delightful  to  see  the 
officialdom  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
in  what  corresponds  to  our  Senate,  and 
In  the  executive  branch,  the  President  of 
Mexico  himself.'  and  the  pe<H3le  In  all 
walks  of  life,  Including  many  business- 
men, who  came  up  and  so  cordially  em- 
braced, as  is  the  Latin  custom,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  of  this  body. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  that  gave 
pie  more  real  delight  than  to  know  the 
love  and  affection  which  they  bear  for 
our  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  Is  more  than  kind,  and  I  deeply 
appreciate  his  remarks. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  merely  wish  to  add  to 
what  has  been  said  about  the  President's 
trip  to  Mexico  City  last  Thursday,  Fri- 
day, and  Saturday  on  behalf  of  those  who 
went  with  us. 

The  reception  which  was  given  to 
President  Johnson  on  Thursday  night 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  demon- 
strations of  affection  of  the  people  of  one 
nation  for  the  people  of  another  nation 
that  has  ever  occurred  anywhere.  The 
hospitality  which  was  shown  the  Presi- 
dent's party  there  was  unbounded.  It 
gives  us  a  sort  of  inferiority  complex,  be- 
cause we  cannot  show  our  hospitality  to 
:he  extent  which  our  neighbors  below  the 
Rio  Grande  did. 

I  participated  in  the  various  f unctfons 
which  took  place;  and.  for  my  part,  Jiey 
included  a  visit  to  the  agricultural  col- 


lege, some  30  mlies  out  of  Mexico  City. 
and  visits  to  other  points.  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  If  we  could  develop 
relations  with  other  parts  of  the  world, 
other  countries,  to  the  extent  we  have 
with  Mexico  and  with  our  Canadian 
friends,  who  wUl  be  here  next  month, 
what  a  change  It  would  make  In  our  In- 
ternational relations. 

I  want  to  add  my  thank  you  to  the 
officials  of  the  Mexican  Government  and 
the  Mexican  people  and  to  the  director 
of  the  experiment  station,  as  well  as  the 
personnel  of  the  colleges,  who  did  every- 
thing within  their  power  to  make  us  feel 
wanted.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add 
any  more.  I  know  I  cannot  add  any 
more  to  what  has  been  said  by  others  who 
were  on  this  trip. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  echo  the  words  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  with 
respect  to  the  high  esteem  In  which  our 
majority  leader  is  held  in  Mexico.  I 
have  traveled  to  Mexico  with  him  on 
many  occasions  wlagn  he  has  spoken  to 
the  Mexican  people,  and  his  name  Is  a 
name  of  great  renown  in  that  country. 

I  wish  to  say  also  that  I  was  on  the 
parade  route  behind  the  President,  and 
was  able  to  witness  the  reaction  of  the 
Mexican  citizenry,  and  It  moved  me  very 
much  Indeed  to  see  many  of  the  citizens 
along  the  route  as  we  passed  take  their 
hats  off  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  evidence  of  the  sincere 
cordiality,  of  the  reception  which  they 
wished  to  extend  to  the  head  of  our 
country.  The  warmth  of  their  reception 
was  tremendous.  Lady  Bird  took  Mexico 
by  storm.  She  was  received  well  every- 
where. The  people  of  Mexico  will  long 
continue  to  talk  about  this  historic  visit, 
which  had  an  impact  not  only  upon  the 
citizens  of  Mexico,  but  upon  all  the  citi- 
zens of  Latin  America. 

Mr.  President,  the  President's  visit 
will  be  productive  for  many  years  to 
come.  It  renewed  the  fervor  which  the 
Latin  American  people  feel  for  the  good- 
neighbor  policy  which  was  started  under 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  I  believe 
that  we  are  launching  a  new  era  of  pub- 
lic relations  because  of  what  President 
Johnson  did  In  visiting  this  great  coun- 
try, this  friend  of  ours — the  Republic  of 
Mexico. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated  i 
Rxporr  or  PaocxTaiMKNT  RECinrs  roB  Mbd- 

iCAL   STOCKra.!  or  Crvn.  Dxtensk  Emkx- 

OENCT    SXTPPLIBS    AND    EQUIPMBNT    PtTHPOSSS 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  on  the  8u;tual  procurement 
receipts  for  medical  stockpile  of  civil  defense 
emergency  supplies  and  equipment  pxirpoees, 
for  the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1966;. to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  services. 

I>ATS   Qlosino   Hotras    rox   thi   CaprroL 

BtlXLDINO 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Oom- 
mlBStoners,  District  of  Columbia,  relating  to 
late  closing  hours  for  the  Capitol  Building, 
and  a  request  tb»t  JX)  Metropolitan  Police  be 
detaUed  to  the  6apTtol  in  connection  with 
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this  program;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltunbla. 

RTPOKT  OK  Economic  Devklopmxnt  or 
TEBarroRT  or  Ouam,  Pa«t  3 
A  letter  frcwn  thi  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pur8u.int  to  law.  a  report  on 
economic  development  of  the  territory  of 
Guam,  part  3,  dated  February  1966  (with  an 
accompanj'lng  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Disposition  or  P^nds  Appbopkiatkd  n*  F&voa 
or  Chickasaw  Nation  or  Indians 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment  In 
favor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  of  Indians, 
and  for  other  purpoees  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Disposition  or  Pcnds  Apphopriated  in  Favoh 
or  Ottawa  Tribe  or  Oklahoma 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Ottawa  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa In  docket  No.  303  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Reports  on  Petttions  Accordino  Third  Pret- 

ERENCE    AND    SiXTH    PRErEaXNCX    CLASSITICA- 

noN  TO  Certain  Auxns 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  concerning  visa  petitions  according 
the  beneficiaries  of  such  petitions  third  pref- 
erence and  slrth  preference  classification 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  or  Librarian  or  Congress 
A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his  report,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1965  (with  ac- 
companying documents):  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Amendment  or  Appropriations  roR  Atomic 
Eneegt  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman,  VS. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Washington, 
DC,  transmitting  a  proposed  amendment  of 
the  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1967  appro- 
priations for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
(With  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore : 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

"Senatk  Joint  Memorial  2  or  the  Legisla- 
ture or  THE  State  or  Idaho 
"Joint  naemorlal  to  the  Honorable  Senate  and 

House   of   Representatives   of   the   United 

States  In  Congress  assembled 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  sovereign 
State  of  Idaho,  hereby  respectfully  afflrm 
that: 

"Whereas  our  forefathers,  with  great  wis- 
dom and  foresight,  drew  a  world  renowned 
document  entitled  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  and       »r. 

"Whereas  this  document  has  withstood  the 
onslaught  of  centuries;  and 

"Whereas  It  la  therein  provided  that  the 
President  of  these  United  Statee  shall  con- 


duct the  foreign  affairs  of  this  great  Nation; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  embodies  and  holds  the  respect  of  the 
legitimate  authority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  3d  extraordinary  ses- 
sion of  the  38th  session  o/  the  Legislature  o/ 
the  State  of  Idaho  now  in  session  (the  senate 
and  house  of  representatives  concurring) , 
That  we  most  respectfully  urge  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  recognize  the  con- 
fidence we  hold  In  the  constitutional  author- 
ity vested  In  the  Preeldency  of  the  United 
States  to  conduct  the  foreign  affairs  of  this 
great  Nation,  and  we  do  hereby  support  and 
endorse  the  policies  of  the  Presidency  In  the 
Vietnam  conflict;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  Is  hereby  au- 
thorised and  directed  to  forward  certified 
ooples  of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvee  of 
the  Congress,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

"H.J.  Res.  80 

"Joint  resolution  relating  to  social  security 

payments  to  the  senior  citizens  of  Alaska 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereaa  Federal  civil  service  employees  In 
Alaska  are  allowed  a  25  percent  differential  In 
pay  to  compensate  for  the  high  Urtng  costs 
In  Alaska;  and 

"Whereas  senior  Alaskan  citizens  receiving 
social  security  payments  arc  not  allowed  a 
differential  In  their  payments;  and 

'.'Whereas  the  average  overall  cost  of  living 
In  Alaska  Is  more  than  25  percent  higher  than 
the  cost  of  living  in  the  contiguous  48  States; 
and 

"Whereas  the  high  cost  of  living  in  Alaska 
compels  many  senior  Alaskan  citizens  to  leave 
Alaska  and  move  to  other  States  where  the 
living  costs  are  less  expensive  and  more  in 
conformity  virlth  Uieir  soclai  security  Income: 
Belt 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  requested  to  enact  legislation  which 
would  permit  the  25-percent  differential  cur- 
rently used  In  the  Federal  civil  service  pay 
scale  to  be  Incorporated  Into  the  benefit  pay- 
ment scale  of  social  security  for  Alaskan 
citizens. 

"Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  President 
of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable  Casl 
Hatden,  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate; 
the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack,  Speaker 
of  the  House;  the  Honorable  John  W,  Gard- 
ner, Secretary  ol  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; the  Honorable  Robert  M.  Ball,  Commis- 
sioner of  Soclai  Security  AdmlnUtratlon;  and 
to  the  Honorable  E,  L.  Babtlett  and  the  Hon- 
orable Ernest  Gruening,  U.S.  Senators,  and 
the  Honorable  Ralph  J.  Rivers,  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative, members  of  the  Alaska  delegation 
In  Congress," 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works: 

"S.J.  Res.  3 

"Resolution  relating  to  the  Garcia  River 
Delta 

"Whereas  the  January  1966. storms  did  ex- 
tensive damage  to  the  valuable  farmlands  of 
the  Garcia  River  Delta  due  to  situation  and 
erosion:  and 

"Whereas  said  damage  is  beyond  the  re- 
sources of  the  landowners  to  correct  and 
restore:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly).  That  the 
Congrfes  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  are 
respectfully  urged  to  take  such  steps  as  may 


be  necessary  to  assist  the  proprty  owners  of 
the  Garcia  River  Delta  in  correcting  the  con- 
ditions causing  this  damage  and  in  restoring 
the  affected  land  to  productive  use;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate Is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  res- 
olution to  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator 
and  Representative  from  California  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Chief  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  E:nglneers." 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  MEissachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Resolution    or    the    Commonwealth    or 
Massachusetts   Memorializing   the   Con- 
gress  OF   THE    United   States   To   Repeal 
Section  14(b)   or  the  Tajt-HahtleV  Act 
"Whereas  In  order  to  end  the  competitive 
disadvantages    of     Massachusetts     Industry 
with  rlght-to-work  States:   Therefore  be  It 
"Resolved.    That    the    GenertU    Court    of 
Massau;husett6  hereby  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

"House  of  representatives,  adopted,  April 
5,  1986. 

"William  C.  Maiers, 

"CJerfc. 
"Senate,  adopted  In  concurrence,  April  11, 
1966. 

"Thomas  A.  Ckadwick, 

"ClerJe. 
"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  bllL  (No.  251)  enacted  by  the  Leglslattire 
of  the  State  of  Arizona;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"Chapter  77,  Senate  Bill  251  or  the  State 
or  Arizona 

"An  act  relating  to  the  common .  boundary 
between  the  States  of  Arizona  and  Califor- 
nia, and  ratifying  an  Interstate  compact 
between  Arizona  and  California 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Arizona: 

"Section  1.  Ratittcation. — The  interstate 
compact  executed  between  the  States  of  Ari- 
zona and  California,  as  set  forth  In  section 
2  of  this  act,  fixing  the  location  of  tne  boun- 
dary Une  between  the  two  States  from  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Nevada 
to  the  point  on  the  International  boundary 
which  Is  common  to  the  boundaries  of  Ari- 
zona and  California,  and  the  United  Mexican 
States.  Is  hereby  ratified  and  approved. 

"Sec.  2.  Text  or  Compact. — The  provisions 
of  the  Interstate  compact  between  the  Sta'tee 
of  Arizona  and  California  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 1  are  as  follows: 

"  'interstate  compact  detinino  the  bound- 
art  BETWEEN  THE  STATES  Or  ARIZONA  AND 
CALIFORNIA""' 

"  'Article  1.    Purpose 

"  'The  boundary  between  the  States  of 
Arizona  and  California  on  the  Colorado  River 
has  become  indefinite  and  uncertain  because 
of  meanderlngs  in  the  main  channel  of  the 
Colorado  River  with  the  resjlt  that  a  state 
of  confusion  exists  as  to  the  true  and  cerrect 
location  of  the  boundary  and  the  enforce- 
ment and  administration  of  the  laws  of  the 
two  States  and  of  the  United  States  have 
been  rendered  difficult. 

"  "The  purpose  of  this  compact  is  to  fix  by 
reference  to  stations  of  longitude  and  lati- 
tude the  location  of  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Arizona  and  California  on  the  Colo- 
rado River  from  the  southern  boundary  of 
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the  State  of  Nevada  to  the  point  on  the  In- 
ternational boundary  which  Is  common  to 
the  boundaries  of  Arizona  and  California 
and  the  United  Mexican  States. 

■'   A'-twie    2     Description 

'■  'The  boundary  between  the  States  of 
Arizona  and  California  on  the  Colorado  River 
'roTT,  the  point  where  the  oblique  boundary 
ijetween  California  and  Nevada  Intersects 
the  35th  degree  of  north  latitude,  said  point 
being  common  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
SUtes  of  Arizona.  California,  and  Nevada,  to 
the  point  on  the  international  boundary 
which  U  common  to  the  tKJundarles  of  Ari- 
zona. California,  and  the  United  Mexican 
States,  shall  be  in  accordance  with  tbe  fol- 
lowing description  In  general  terms  of  34 
points  on  the  boundary; 

•   General  Description  of  Boundary  Between 
Arizona  and  California 

■■'Point  No.  1:  The  Intersection  of  th« 
boundary  line  commo-n  to  California  and 
Nevada  and  the  centerlliie  of  the  channel  of 
the  Colorado  River  as  constructed  by  the 
U  -S  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  said  point  being 
common  to  the  boundaries  of  Arizona.  Call- 
fornU,  and  Nevada,  where  the  35th  degree  of 
north  latitude  Intersects  the  centerline  of 
.said  channel:  thence  downstream  along  and 
with  the  cer.terllne  of  said  channel  to  the 
southerly  end  of  said  constniction  to 

■■  ■P'.int  No.  2,  which  Is  located  In  the 
cent«r  of  the  channel  of  the  Colorado  River 
approxlmatelv  one-half  mile  northerly  from 
ti-ie  AT.  &  S.F  Railway  Bridge  at  T>po<-k; 
ti-.ence   downstream   on   a   straight   line   t... 

■  Point  No,  3  which  lies  In  the  Colorado 
River  vertically  below  the  centerliiT^of  the 
A  T  i  S.F  Railway  tracks  at  a  poin*;  midway 
face-to-fare  of  abutirtents  of  the  AT  &  SJP. 
Rallw:iV  bridge  at  Topock,  Ariz.;  thence  on 
a  .straight  line  downstream  to 

Point  No  4.  which  116s  In  the  Colorado 
River  vertically  below  the  centerline  of  U.S. 
H.ghway  66  at  a  p^Jlnt  where  said  centerline 
m-^rsec'j  the  center  of  the  center  pier  of 
the  highwav  bridge;  thence  on  a  straight  line 
to 

••  "Point  No.  6.  which  lies  In  the  Colorado 
River  vertically  below  the  cen'.er  of  the  span 
of  the  gas  line  bridge  ownetl  by  the  El  Paao 
Natural  Gas  Co  and  the  Pacific  Gas  ^Elec- 
tric Co  ,  crossing  the  Colorado  River  at 
Tc»poclt.  Ariz.,  then  dow:-.stream  m  a  south- 
erly direction  through  Hav  \su  Lake  along  a 
line  midway  bef;\ee:i  the  right  and  left  shore 
lines  of  said  lake  a*  they  exist  at  mean  op- 
erating level  ■  elevation  448  00  above  mean  sea 
level) ,  ae  controlled  at  Parker  Dam  to 

"  'Point  No.  e.  which  is  the  center  of  the 
overflow  section  of  Parker  Dam  across  the 
Colorado  River;  thence  downstream  midway 
between  the  shore  lines  on  the  right  and  left 
t>anks  of  the  Coloraio  River  to 

■  Point  No  7,  which  lies  In  the  center  of 
the  Colorado  River  approximately  2,'050  feet 
u;>8treain  from  the  earth  fill  of  Headgate 
Keck  Dam,   thence  on  a  straight  line  to 

•  Point  No.  8.  which  Ls  the  center  of  the 
•axlh  All  of  Headgate  Rock  Dam;  thence  on  a 

'  itnUght  line  to 

'■  'Point  No.  9.  which  lies  on  the  centerline 
of  the  river  approxinrsately  3.625  feet  westerly 
from  Point  No  8;  thence  on  a  straight  line 
to 

"  'Point  No  10.  which  Ues  In  the  center  of 
the  Colorado  River  at  a  pjlnt  where  tne  par- 
allel of  34"  10'  north  laUtude  Intersect*  said 
centerline;    then  on  a  straight  line   W 

•  Point  No.  11,  which  lies  In  the  Colorado 
River  vertically  below  the  centerline  of  Arl- 
2.  ir.a  Highway  No  72  midway  t>elween  the 
abuunents  uf  the  highway  bridge,  thence 
down  the  Col  >raUo  River  midway  'oetween  the 
right  and  left  shore  llnee  across  Islands  which 
may  exist   t>etween   those   water   lines   to 
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"  "Point  No.  12.  which  is  at  the  center  of  the 
earth  fill  section  of  the  Palo  Verde  Diversion 
Dam;  thence  down  the  Colorado  River  mid- 
way between  the  shore  lines  on  the  right 
and  left  banks  to 

■'  "Point  No.  13,  which  Is  vertically  below 
the  center  of  the  centerspan  of  the  highway 
bridge  acroM  the  Colorado  River  at  Ehren- 
berg.  Ariz.  (U.S.  Highway  60-70) ;  thence 
down  the  Colorado  River  midway  between  the 
shore  lines  on  tbe  right  and  left  banks  to 

"  'Point  No.  14,  -which  Is  the  center  of  the 
Cibola  Bridge  midway  between  abutments; 
thence  down  the  Colorado  River  midway  be- 
tween the  shore  lines  on  the  right  and  left 
banks.  Ignoring  future  channelization  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 

"  'Point  No.  15,  which  lies  on  the  center- 
line  of  the  Colorado  River  approximately 
8,400  feet  northward  of  the  center  of  tbe 
overflow  section  of  Imperial  Dam;  thence  on  a 
straight  line  to 

'"  Point  No.  16.  which  Is  the  center  of  the 
overflow  section  of  Imperial  Dam;  thence  on 
a  straight  line  normal  to  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  Imperial  Dam  to 

"  Point  No.  17,  which  lies  at  the  Intersec- 
tion of  the  last  described  line  with  a  line 
extending  northeasterly  from  the  center  of 
thq  overflow  section  of  Laguna  Dam  and 
normal  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  said 
Laguna  Dam;  thence  southeasterly  on  a 
straight  line  to 

"  'Point  No.  18,  which  Is  at  the  center  of 
the  overflow  section  of  Laguna  Dam;  thence 
on  a  straight  line  to 

"  'Point  No.  19,  which  lies  on  the  centerline 
of  the  Colorado  River  approximately  5,800 
feet  southwesterly  of  point  18;  thence  down 
the  Colorado  River  midway  between  the 
shore  lines  on  the  right  and  left  banks, 
around  a  curve  to  the  eastward  to 

"  'Point  No.  20,  which  lies  on  the  center- 
line  of  the  Colorado  River  where  said  center- 
line  Intersects  the  section  line  between  Sec- 
tions 4  and  9,  Township  8  South,  Range  23 
West,  aila  and  Salt  River  meridian;  thence 
departing  from  the  river  on  a  westerly  course 
along  the  extension  of  the  aboVe-mentloned 
section  line  about  0.66  mile  to 

"  'Point  No.  21,  which  will  be  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion 8.  Township  8  Sou\h,  Range  22  West, 
Olla  and  Salt  River  Meridian,  which  shall  be 
resiu-veyed  In  establishing  this  boundary; 
thence  southerly  along  the  centerline  of  said 
Section  8  about  one-half  mile  to 

"  'Point  No.  22,  which  is  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  8, 
Township  8  South.  Range  22  West,  Gila  and 
Salt  River  Meridian;  thenoe  westerly  about 
one  and  one-half  miles  to 

"  'Point  No.  23.  which  is  the  west  quarter 
'corner  of  Section  7.  Township  8  South,  Range 
22  West,  GUa  and  Salt  River  Meridian;  thence 
southerly  about  one-half  mile  to 

"  'Point  No.  24.  which  Is  the  southwest 
corner  of  Section  7,  Township  8  South.  Range 

22  West.  Gila  and  Salt  River  Meridian;  thence 
westerly  about  one  mile  to 

"  'Point  No.  25.  which  is  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Section  12.  Township  8  South,  Range 

23  West.  Gila  and  Salt  River  Meridian;  thence 
southerly  about  one-half  mile  to 

"  'Point  No.  26.  which  Is  the  west  quarter 
corner  of  Section  13.  Township  8  South. 
Range  23  West,  Olla  and  Salt  River  Meridian; 
thence  westerly  about  1.93  miles  to 

"  'Point  No.  27,  which  lies  on  the  east 
shoulder  of  the  north-south  road  through 
the  Indian  School  approximately  370  feet  due 
east  of  the  northwest  corner  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of 
Section  26,  Township  16  South,  Range  23 
East,  San  Bernardino  Meridian;  thence 
southerly  along  and  with  the  easterly  shoul- 


der line  of  the  said  north-south  road  ap- 
proximately 700  feet  to 

"  'Point  No.  28,  which  lies  on  the  easterly 
shoulder  line  of  said  north-south  road  due 
east  of  the  northeast  comer  of  the  stone  re- 
taining wall  around  the  Indian  School  Hos- 
pital; thence  due  west  to 

"  'Point  No.  29,  which  Is  the  base  of  the 
northeast  corner  of  said  retaining  wall; 
thence  southerly  along  and  with  the  westerly 
shoulder  of  said  north-south  road  to 

"  'Point  No.  30,  which  lies  on  the  westerly 
shoulder  line  of  said  north-south  road  330 
feet  south  of  and  approximately  110  feet  east 
of  the  northeast  corner  of  Section  35,  Town- 
ship 16  South,  Range  22  East,  San  Bernar- 
dino Meridian;  thence  due  west  approxi- 
mately 110  feet  to 

"  'Point  No.  31,  which  lies  on  the  east  line 
of  Section  35,  Township  16  South.  Range 
22  East.  San  Bernardino  Meridian,  exactly 
330  feet  south  of  the  northeast  comer  of  said 
Section  35;  thence  southerly  along  the  east 
line  of  said  Section  35  to 

"  'Point  No.  32,  which  lies  at  the  center  of 
the  Colorado  River,  I.e.,  midway  between 
the  north  and  south  shore  lines  just  down- 
stream from  the  centerline  of  the  old  U.S. 
Highway  80  bridge  across  the  Colorado  River; 
midway  between  the  shore  lines  on  the  right 
and  left  banks  to 

"  'Point  No.  33.  which  la  a  point  In  the 
Colorado  rflver  vertically  below  the  center 
of  the  new  U.S.  Highway  80  bridge;  thence 
down  the  centerline  of  the  Colorado  River 
midway  between  the  shore  llnee  on  the  right 
and  left  banks  to 

"  'Point  No.  34,  which  is  the  Intersection 
of  the  centerline  of  the  Colorado  River  and 
the  International  Boundary  Llhe  between 
California  and  the  United  Mexican  States, 
which  point  Is  common  to  the  boundaries  of 
Arizona,  the  United  Mexican  States,  and 
California. 

"  'These  points  will  be  marked  on  existing 
bridges  and  dams  and  where  appropriate 
win  be  monumented.  Between  each  of  these 
points  will  be  a  number  of  subpolnts  not 
monumented.  The  total  number  of  points 
and  subpolnts  will  be  approximate  234.  The 
U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  will  locate 
the  above-mentioned  34  points  on  the 
boundary  by  precise  geodetic  surveys.  The 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survev  will  locate  the  re- 
maining approximately  200  unmonumented 
subpolnts  by  precise  photogrammetric  meth- 
ods and  win  provide  a  list  of  the  geographic 
positions  and  State  coordinate  positions 
(transverse  Mercator  system  for  Ari2»na  and 
Lambert  system  for  California)  of  each  of 
the  234  points  on  the  boundary.  The  ap- 
proximately 200  unmonumented  subpolnts 
win  be  identified  on  copies  of  the  aerial  pho- 
tographs by  the  States  of  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia to  define  the  boundary;  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  will  then  locate  the 
points  so  Identified  by  analytic  aerotrlangula- 
tlon  (photogrammetric  methods). 

"  'When  the  survey  and  boundary  descrip- 
tion has  been  completed  by  the  U.S.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the  Boundary  Com- 
missions of  Arizona  and  California  have  each 
certified  thnt  it  is  In  conformity  with  the 
general  description  of  boundary  between 
Arizona  and  California  set  forth  herein,  it 
shall  be  att:»ched  hereto  and  marked  "Ex- 
hibit A"  and  made  a  part  hereof  as  though 
fully  Incorporatsd  herein  as  the  permanent 
description  of  the  boundary  betw'feen  the 
States  of  Arizona  and  California. 
'•'Article  3.  Ratiflcation  and  effective  date 
"  'This  compact  shall  become  operative 
when  it  has  b?en  ratified  and  approved  by 
the  Leglslatxu-es  of  the  States  of  Arizona  and 
California,  and  approved  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 
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"  'Executed  In  duplicate  this  12th  day  of 
March,  AJD.  1963,  at  Sacramento,  Calif. 
"  'For  the  State  of  Arizona : 

"  'Wayne  M.  Akin. 
"'Chairman  of  the  Arizona  Interstate 
Stream  Commission.  Chairman. 
'•  'Robert   W.   Pickeell, 
"  'Attorney  General,  Member. 
"  'Obed  M.  Lassen, 
"  'State  Land  Commissioner,  Member. 
"  'Attested : 

"  'Howard  P.  Thompson, 
"  'Executive  Secretary,  Colorado  River 
Boundary  Commission  of  Arizona. 
"  'For  the  State  of  California : 

"  'P.  J.  HORTTO,  fr 

"  'Executive  Officer,  State  Lands  Com- 
mission, Chairman. 

"  'Stanlet  Mosk. 
"  'Attorney  General,  Member. 
"  'William   E.   Wabne, 
"  'Director,  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources, Member. 
"  'Attested : 

"  'Berrien  E.  Moore, 
"  'Executive  Secretary,  Colorado  River 
Boundary,  Commission  of  California.' 

"Sec.  3.  Proclamation  by  Governor. — The 
secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  Arizona  shall 
transmit  a  duly  certified  copy  of  this  act  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  California.  The 
Governor  of  this  State,  Whenever  officially  ad- 
vised that  the  State  of  California  has  rati- 
fied and  approved  the  compact  set  forth  In 
section  2  and  whenever  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  approved  the  compact, 
shall  make  .proclamation  of  that  fact.  A 
copy  of  such  proclamation  shall  be  published 
one  time  In  one  newspaper  Of  general  circula- 
tion m  the  county  seat  of  Mohave  and  Tuma 
Counties. 

"Sec.  4.  Petition  to  Congress. — The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  as  soon  as  the 
State  of  California  has  ratified  and  approved 
the  compact  set  forth  In  section  2  and  when 
exhibit  A  has  been  attached  thereto  as  pro- 
vided for  In  the  compact,  is  petitioned,  pur- 
suant to  article  I,  section  10,  clause  3  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  to  give  its  consent  to  the 
compact  between  the  States  of  Arizona  and 
CallfQmla.  as  set  forth  In  section  2.  The 
secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  In 
concurrence  with  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  California,  shall  transmit  duly 
certified  copies  of  this  act  to  the  presiding 
officers  of  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
several  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
the  States  of  Arizona  and  California  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  who  are  peti- 
tioned to  take  such  action  as  they  deem 
proper  to  procure  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  this  compact 
between  the  States  of  Arizona  and  California. 

"Sec.  5.  PRESERVA-noN  of  Rights. — Nothing 
contained  in  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or 
any  operation  thereof,  shall  prejudice  the 
titles,  rights,  or  claims  of  any  person,  public 
or  private,  natural  or  artificial,  to  any  of  the 
lands  herein  Involved,  whether  such  titles, 
rights  or  claims  arise  or  exist  upon  the  basis 
that  the  lands  affected  by  the  designation  of 
boundary  as  set  forth  in  the  compact  and 
In  this  act  were  previously  a  part  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  and  have  now  become  a  part 
of  the  State  of  California,  or  were  previously 
a  part  of  the  State  of  California  and  have 
now  become  a  part  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
or  otherwise;  and  no  person  shall  be  preju- 
diced in  the  water  rights  which  he  now  has 
by  reason  of  anything  contained  In  this  act. 

"Sec.  6.  Recordation  of  Docdments. — Upon 
approval  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  the  compact  set  forth  in  section  2 
of  this  act,  the  secretary  of  state  shall  cause 
to  be  recorded  In  each  of  the  offices  of  the 
county  recorders  of  Mohave  and  Yuma 
Covmtles  a  certified  copy  of  this  act.  As  to 
lands  theretofore  considered  a  part  of  tbe 


State  of  CallfomU,  which,  under  the  terms 
of  the  compact,  are  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  State  of  Arizona,  from  and  after  the 
date  of  such  recording,  certified  copies  of 
patents,  deeds,  and  other  Instniments  affect- 
ing the  title  to  the  lands  which  shaU  have 
been  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  county 
recorder  of  the  county  of  California  In  which 
the  lands  were  so  considered  to  be  located 
shall  be  accepted  and  recorded  by  the  county 
recorder  of  the  county  in  Arizona  in  which 
the  lEinds  are  located  under  the  terms  of  the 
compact,  without  charge  therefor.  Record- 
ings made  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  have  retroactive  effect  as  construc- 
tive notice  to  the  date  of  their  original  re- 
cording in  the  State  of  California. 

"A  true  and  complete  copy  of  the  compact 
with  exhibit  A  attached  thereto  shall  be 
filed  for  a  permanent  public  record  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state  by  the  Colorado 
River  Boundary  Commission  of  Arizona  and 
thereupon  the  secretary  of  state  shall  cause 
to  be  recorded  In  each  of  the  offices  of  the 
county  recorders  of  Mohave  and  Yuma 
Counties  true  copies  thereof  certified  by 
him.  Upon  recordation  thereof,  such  certi- 
fied copy  shall  be  notice  to  all  persons  of  the 
particulars  of  the  compact  and  survey  and 
boundary  description. 

"Sec.  7.  Emergency. — To  preserve  the  pub- 
lic peace,  health,  and  safety  It  Is  necessary 
that  this  act  become  Immediately  operative. 
It  is  therefore  declared  to  be  an  emergency 
measure,  to  take  effect  as  provided  by  law. 

"Approved  by  the  Governor,  April  2,  1963. 

"Filed  In  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state,  April  2,  1963." 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  State  of  California,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  California-Arizona  boundary  com- 
pact; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Robert  L. 
Graham  Barracks.  No.  1168,  'Veterans  of 
World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc..  relating  to 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  and  so  forth;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  TTDiMaa  when  b* 
Introduced  th«  above  bill,  which  appear  tin- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
8.  3241.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pablo  A. 
Suarez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  3242.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  312  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  po- 
liomyelitis developing  a  10-percent  degree 
of  disability  within  1  year  from  the  date  of 
discharge  of  any  veteran  shaU  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  service  connected;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.  3243.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  to  make  provision  for 
necessary  travel  controls;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
S.  3244.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mohamed 
Taher  Ahmed  Fouad;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BASS: 
S.  3245.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wing  Wong; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows; 
By  Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina: 

S.  3235.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ed- 
ward J.  H.  Nathaniel,  his  wife.  Dr.  Doris  R.  W. 
Nathaniel,  and  their  children,  Ranjlt  E.  J. 
Nathaniel  and  VlrgU  E.  O.  Nathaniel;  to  the 
tfimmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S.  3286.  A,  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
Faenza;  and 

S.  3237.  A    blU    for    the    relief    of    Fenpe 

Chlessl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DODD   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

RlBICOFF)  : 

S.  3238.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Matsue 
Sato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 

S.3239.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1106  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  pro'?lde  for 
the  disclosure  of  Information,  under  certain 
circumstances  and  under  prescribed  condi- 
tions, regarding  the  whereabouts  of  the 
parent  of  a  child  who  Is  (or,  except  for 
public  welfare  assistance,  would  be)  in  desti- 
tute or  necessitous  circumstances;  to  the , 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Laitscrx  when  lie 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  apaear 
tinder  a  separate  heading.)  / 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Brewster)  : 
*S.  3240.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
PoUutlon  Control  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  a 
study  and  investigation  of  estuaries  and 
estuarine  zones  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


CREATION  OF  A  SPECIAL  COMMIT- 
TEE TO  STUDY  DECORATION  OP 
SENATE   SUBWAY  WITH  MJJKALS 

Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Allott, 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Ba'sh,  Mr.  Carlson, 
Mr.  Clark,  MT.  Dominick,  Mr.  Douglas, 
Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Gruendjg,  Mr.  Hartke, 
Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Metcalf, 
Mr.  MoNTOYA,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Da- 
kota, and  Mr.  Miller)  submitted  a  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  249)  to  create  a  special 
committee  to  study  advisability  of  decor- 
ating Senate  subway  with  murals  de- 
picting historical  events  and  figures  of 
various  States,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in. 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Moss,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  hesuilng.) 


REQUESTING  CERTAIN  INFORMA- 
TION FROM  THE  NATIONAL  SCI- 
ENCE FOUNDATION 

Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr,  Inouye,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Mdskie,  Mr.  Gruen- 
iNG,  and  Mr.  Metcalf)  submitted  a  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  250)  requesting  certain 
information  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  which  wfts  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

I  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Church. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


AMENDMENT   OF   SECTION    1106   OP 
—  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  RELATINO 

TO      DISCLOSURE      IN      CERTAIN 

DESERTION  CASES 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  during  the  course  of  the  Senate  de- 
bate on  H.R.  6675,  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965,  I  submitted  a  floor 
amendment  which  provided  for  the  man- 
datory disclosure  by  the  Department  of 
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Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of  the 
last  known  address  of  a  desmLng  father 
tj  a  State  welfare  agency  or  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction.  The  disclosure 
was  to  be  limited  to  support  cases  involv- 
Int?  a  deserted  wife  or  child  under  the 
age  of  16. 

My  amendment  was  designed  to  put 
Into  the  law  what  had  been  left  to  the 
administrative  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
Ury,  as  well  as  to  expedite  the  obtaining 
of  the  desired  information  and  make  It 
more  readily  available  to  the  requesting 
agency  ^ 

The  Senate  accepted  my  amendment 
but  when  H  R,  6675  was  considered -In 
conference,  the  conferees  modified  It 
considerably.  Under  the  ,  conference 
substitute,  which  Is  now  the  law.  not  only 
is  information  limited  to  a  State  welfare 
agency,  but  the  request  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  certified  copy  of  a  court 
order  for  support  and  maintenance. 

Tills   requirement   results  m  a  situa- 
tion contrary  to  the  intent  of  my  original 
amendment.     I  Introduced  my  measure 
to   speed   up   Information   and   make   it 
_^  more  available.     The  conference  substl- 
~>q4<  has  made  the   conditions  for  dis- 
ciosui^more   restrictive,   and   informa- 
tion pm-ioiisly  obtainable  by  State  wel- 
fare agencies  Is  no   longer  available  to 
them  unless  they  have  a  certified  copy 
>{  acourt-order. 

This  situation  has  caused  particular 
difficulty  to  State  officials  responsible  for 
attempting  to  contact  and  to  elicit  sup- 
port payments  from  .deserting  parents. 

The  numt)er  of  children  and  families 
Involved  supports  the  necessity  for  these 
welfare  agencies  to  receive  information 
concerning  the  whereabouts  of  a  father 
who  has  deserted  his  children.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  estimates  that 
during  December  1965,  700,000  chil- 
dren had  been  deserted  by  fathers 
obviously  irresponsible  and  Insensibfe 
to  their  duties.  This  represents  about 
225.000  families,  but  does  not  include 
families  v,-ho  are  able  to  take  care 
.  of  themselves  without  Federal  aid.  The 
total  monthly  cost  to  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  eovernments  for  care  of  tlu'so 
u.-.fortunate  children  approached  $25 
million. 

While  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  need  to 
keep  information  furnished  social  secu- 
rity strictly  confidential  and  agree  that 
any  unauthorized  disclosure  of  this  In- 
formation should  be  dealt  with  accord- 
Injily,  I  feel  that  equally  important  Is 
the  need  of  providing  our  Nation's  chil- 
dren with  proper  care  and  support,  par- 
ticularly those  children  whose  derelict^ 
p&rents  have  abandoned  them.  We" 
should  strive  to  see  that  this  Irresponsi- 
ble element  of  our  society  is  made  to 
share  m  the  financial  support  and  care 
of  their  own  children.  One  of  the  ways 
t6  accomplish  this  Is  for  welfare  agen- 
cies to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of 
such  indlviduals- 

I  am.  therefore,  mtroducing  a  bill 
which  will  rectify  an  unnecessary  re- 
striction added  by  the  conference  substi- 
tute. My  propo.sal.  while  maintaining 
the  essential  features  of  present  law, 
elimmates  in  particular  the  provision 
U'hich  requires  that  the  deserting  parent 


be  under  a  court  order  for  support  and 
that  a  certified  copy  of  the  order  be  fur- 
nished by  the  welfare  agency.  This  new 
measure  will  go  a  long  way  in  accom- 
plfshlng  the  objective  originally  con- 
tained In  my  first  amendment  which  the 
Senate  accepted. 

I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  It  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MoN- 
DALK  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3239)  to  amend  section 
1106  of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  disclosure  of  Information, 
under  certain  circumstances  and  under 
prescribed  conditions,  regarding  the 
whereabouts  of  the  parent  of  a  child  who 
is  (or.  except  for  public  welfare  assist- 
ance, would  be)  In  destitute  or  necessi- 
tous circumstances.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
LAtrscHi,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


STUDY  OF  POLLUTION  OF  TIDAL  ES- 
TUARIES AND  ESTUARINE  ZONES 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  TYPINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
4  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  I  believe  will  have  a  substantial 
and  long'-rasge  effect  on  the  lives  of  all 
Americans.  The  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  initiate  a  3- 
year.  $3  million  comprehensive  study  of 
pollution  in  the  tidal  estuaries  and  their 
immediately  adjacent  land  areas. 
.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3240)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control'  Act  so  as 
to  provide  for  a  study  and  investigation 
of  estuaries  and  estuarlne  zones  of  the 
United  States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ty- 
DiNOS,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps the  best  way  to  think  of  an  estuary 
is  to  think  of  It  as  an  "edge" — a  border 
between  land  and  sea,  the  boundaries  of 
which  can  be  neither  a<;fcurately  set  nor 
defined.  The  word  itself  come  from  the 
Latin  "aestuarium"  which  means  "tidal." 
The  American  coastline,  without  count- 
ing all  of  the  bays,  sounds,  and  inland 
waterways,  is  more  than  88  thousand 
miles  long.  Almost  all  of  it  can  be  con- 
sidered adjacent  to  estuarlne  waters. 
Thei-e  is  hardly  a  mile  of  coast  which  is 
not  broken  by  the  mouth  of  a  fresh  water 
stream,  from  mighty  rivers  to  tiny 
■"  brooks. 

These  meeting  places  of  land  and  sea, 
mysterious  and  everchanging  as  they 
are,  are  thought  by  many  scientists  to 
be  the  cradle  oP  life.  They  are  a  vital 
part  of  a  complex  Uf  e  zone  that  includes 
the  vast  area  of  the  continental  shelf. 
This  edge  of  the  sea  and  its  estuarlne 
waters  is  the  place  upon  which  most 
marine  life  depends.  Here  is  where  one 
finds  mussels  and  clams,  shrimp  and 
lobsters,  crabs  and  sea  ducks.  Here  is 
where  one  catches  most  of  the  fish  found 
within  the  waters  of  our  country.  The 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  reports 


that  at  least  7  out  of  the  10  most  valu- 
able species  of  commercial  fish  sp6nd 
Important  parts  of  their  life  cycle  in 
estuarlne  waters.  Moreover,  three- 
fourths  of  the  most  frequently  caught 
sport  ftsh  sJong  the  Atlantic  coast  are 
dependent  upon  estuarlne  waters.  These 
sport  fish  Include  such  well-known  an- 
gUng  prizes  as  floimder,  bluefish,  and 
striped  bass.  ^  should  add.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  estuarine  waters  comprise  the 
last  great  hope  for  feeding  a  hungry 
world  with  its  exploding  population. 
Most  of  the  fish  to  be  used  In  the  newly 
developed  fish  protein  concentrate  proc- 
ess will  come  from  the  estuarine  zones 
of  our  Nation.  4 

Estuaries  really  have  but  two  common 
characteristics.  The  first  is  change.  The 
other  Is  the  great  void  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning their  Ijehavlor.  Estuaries  are  al- 
ways in  motion— battered  by  storms, 
shifted  by  tides  and  floods,  and  Invaded 
by  constant  successions  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals. The  gradations  from  fresh  to 
salt  water,  characteristic  of  all  estuarlne 
zones,  may  be  almost  Imperceptible  and 
the  line  of  demarcation  varies  from  sea- 
son to  season,  week  to  week,  and  some- , 
times  even  hour  to  hour.  We  know  little 
of  the  tidal  hydraulics  of  estuaries — 
what  causes  the  saline  level  to  vary  and 
what  effects  this  variance  has  upon  the 
many  forms  of  life  within  the  waters. 

Estiiarlne  zones  are  Important  because 
of  the  large  numbers  of  people  who  re- 
side within  their  boundaries.  Twenty- 
five  percent  of  the  American  population 
lives  within  50  miles  of  the  coast  and 
predictions  now  are  that  within  30  years 
thcj  population  along  the  coast  will  dou- 
ble. The  greatest  megapolis  in  the  world 
today,  extending  from  Boston  south- 
ward to  Washington,  is  situated,  of 
course.  In  an  estuarlne  zone.  The  wa- 
ters of  these  zones,  besides  containing 
most  of  the  fish  and  sea' life  of  our  coim- 
try,  hold  beneath  their  surfaces  some 
of  the  Nation's  greatest  natural  re- 
sources. Oil,  for  example,  is  already 
drilled  for  in  the  estuarlne  waters  of 
the  five  Gulf  States.  Offshore  drilling 
will  assume  a  position  of  greater  Impor- 
tance as  the  oil  reservoirs  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  land  become  gradually 
more  depleted.  The  Maryland  Conserva- 
tionist remarks  that  In  the  not  so  far 
future,  man  will  be  mining  some  of  the 
earth's  most  vital  resources  from  the 
waters  of  the  estuarlne  zones. 

As  Americans  become  more  and  more 
prosperous,  they  will  have  more  and  more 
time  for  recreation.  As  this  Nation  en- 
ters Into  what  might  be  termed  an  age  of 
aflBuence  and  leisure,  our  estuarlne  zones 
will  become  even  more-  valuable  than 
they  are  today.  Sailing  smd  swimming, 
himtlng  and  fishing,  hiking  and  camping, 
are  all  recreational  activities  that  will 
take  place  in  the  estuarine  zones  and 
provide  the  participant  with  excitement 
and  relaxation. 

Thus,  estuarine  zones  are  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  American  people.  But, 
Mr.  President,  I  am  sad  to  say  that  we 
have  not  taken  care  of  this  precious  re- 
source of  ours.  In  typical  but  not  inevi- 
table fashion,  man  has  deposited  a  part 
of  nature  which  has  served  him  well  and 
which   is   vital    to   his   existence.    Our 
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estuarine  zones  are  slowly  and  irrevoca- 
bly being  ruined.  With  bulldozer  and 
dredge,  pump  and  power  shovel,  man  has 
destroyed  many  estuarlne  areas  and  re- 
placed them  with  oil  refineries,  cluster? 
of  summer  cottages,  shopping  centers, 
boat  marinas,  deepwater  harbors.  Jet 
runways,  and  all  the  other  hallmarlcs  of 
a  sophisticated,  afiSuent  society. 

National  totals  of  lost  acreages  in' 
estuarlne  waters  have  never  been  com- 
piled, but  there  is  little  doubt  that  these 
areas  comprise  some  of  conservation's 
most  rapidly  disappearing  horizons. 
Ditches  for  mosquito  control  and  for 
production  of  salt  marsh  hay  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  Maine  to  'Virginia 
have  affected  90  percent  of  this  region's 
total  original  acreage  of  tidewater 
marshlands.  In  1959,  a  survey  of  Long 
IslEind  wet  lands  by  the  New  York  State 
»  Conservation  Department  and  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  revealed  that 
12.5  percent  of  high  and  moderate  value 
wetland  habitat  areas  had  been  destroyed 
since  1954.  The  survey  also  showed  that 
30  percent  of  the  remaining  wet  lands 
were  in  danger  of  destruction  within  5 
years  and  an  additional  39  percent  of 
the  remainder  were  likely  to  be  lost  with- 
in the  foreseeable  future. 

In  Maryland,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
a  great  estuary — one  of  the  greatest  and 
richest  estuaries  in  the  entire  United 
States:  namely,  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Today,  only  one-tenth  of  the  number  of 
oysters  are  being  taken  from  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  as  were  taken  in  1870.  This 
is  illustrative  of  how  man  has  despoiled 
this  most  precious  of  natural  resources. 

Elsewhere,  of  the  4,500  acres  of  salt- 
marshes  still  left  along  the  Rhode  Island 
shore,  only  400  acres  are  now  earmarked 
for  pfeservatlon  by  private  or  public 
agencies.  The  remaining  4,100  acres 
are  threatened  by  progress.  These  es- 
tuarine areas  can  be  damaged  beyond 
recall  within  a  decade  unless  conscious 
efforts  are  made  to  preserve  them  as 
"nurseries  of  the  sea." 

And  so  the  heavy  hand  of  man  has 
been  applied  to  estuarlne  areeis.  It  Is 
usually  more  convenient  and  less  expen- 
sive to  pump  Industrial  and  domestic 
waste  directly  Into  an  adjacent  body  of 
water  than  to  dispose  of  it  in  some  other 
way.  Factories  erected  on  or  near  our 
shores,  cities  built  at  the  mouths  of  our 
great  rivers,  and  countless  thousands  of 
resort  hotels,  motels,  summer  homes — 
priced  for  "a  view  of  the  bay" — all  these 
find  coastal  marshes  and  tidewater  flats 
*  as  convenient  places  to  get  rid  pf  gar- 
bage, industrial  wastes,  litter,  and  the 
rest  of  civilization's  debris. 

In  other  places,  estuaries  are  either  be- 
ing drained  or  filled  in  so  that  additional 
factories,  homes,  marinas,  resorts,  and 
highways  can  be  constructed.  The  re- 
sulting fills,  causeways,  and  bridges  dis- 
rupt the  normal  circulatory  regime  and 
create  stagnant  pools  which  are  no  longer 
true  estuaries. 

Finally,  there  Is  an  unseen  destruction. 
This  is  the  silent  killing  of  estuaries  and 
their  associated  fish,  plants,  and  smlmals 
by  pollution.  Marine  life  lives  precari- 
ously close  to  the  dcxjrstep  of  doom.  A 
slight  change  in  the  environment  often 
spells  doom.     Most  Americans  are  not 


aware  of  the  great  tragedy  now  taking 
place  in  the  Chesapeake  Bfiy  where  the 
gjreat  decline  In  oyster  production  Is  pri- 
marily due  in  part  to  water  pollution. 
Most  susceptible  of  all,  however,  are  the 
young  fishes,  crustaceans,  arthropods, 
and  microscopic  forms  of  life  which  teem 
in  estuarlne  waters.  Iri  short,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  polluted  the  .waters  and 
destroyed  much  of  the  traditional  areas 
of  our  estuarine  zones.  Such  spoilage 
simply  must  stop. 

But  before  we  act  to  stop  It,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  must  know  something  about 
these  zones.  Action  based  on  InsufQclent 
knowledge  is  usually  action  later  regret- 
ted and  estuarlne  zones  are  far  too  im- 
portant for  the  well-being  of  the  country 
to  have  any  future  regrets.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  affect  the  ctiaracteristlcs  of  our 
estuarlne  zones  before  we  know  much 
about  these  zones  and  the  consequences 
of  our  action — as  we  are  now  already 
doing — we  are  more  than  likely  to  act 
unwisely. 

It  is.  therefore.  Imperative  that  our 
knowledge  of  estuarine  zones  be  in- 
creased. What  little  we  do  now  possess 
Is  fragmented,  having  followed  no  con- 
sistent approach.  A  broad  and  thought- 
ful study  of  the  entire  system  of  estua- 
rine zones  in  the  country  Is  needed.  We 
must  seek  this  knowledge  so  that  the 
estuarlne  environment  we  leave  our  chil- 
dren iB  a  healthy,  ordered,  and  attractive 
one. 

The  bill  I  am  now  introducing  would 
provide  for  the  necessary  comprehensive 
study.  It  would  provide  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  with  funds  totaling  $3 
million,  to  Iratlate  and  conduct  a  3-year 
study  of  the  estuarlne  zones  of  the 
United  States.  Obviously,  we  are  not 
going  to  learn  everything  there  is  to 
Icnow  about  them  In  only  3  years.  But 
this  time  deadline  represents  a  compro- 
mise between  the  far  longer  period 
needed  for  complete,  in  depth,  research 
of  the  zones  and  the  necessity  of  having 
useful  and  reliable  Information  within  3 
years  so  as  to  guide  intelligently  the 
actions  affecting  estuarine  zones  now- 
taking  place  and  about  to  take  place  in 
the  near  future. 

The  study,  as  a  first  step,  will  seek  out 
data  on  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
estixarine  zones  of  the  United  States.  I 
am  reliably  informed  that  no  such  basic 
data  now  exists.  How  many  estuarlne 
zones  do  we  have  and  how  big  are  they 
are  questions  which  must  be  answered. 
How  are  we  polluting  the  estuarlne 
zones?  What  effect  does  this  pollution 
have  on  the  life  within  and  purposes  of 
these  zones?  How  badly  are  we  destroy- 
ing the  salt  marshes  which  act  as  neces- 
sary watersheds  and  precious  havens  for 
wildlife?  Questions  like  these  the  study 
will  answer.  . 

The  study  also  wiU  explore  the  differ- 
ent areas  of  governmental  responsibility 
in  the  zones.  What  roles  are  the  State 
and  mimicipal  governments  playing  and 
what  role  ought  they  be  playing?  What 
is  and  should  be  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government?  And,  what  Is  the  function 
of  the  ordinarj'  citizen  in  this  area  of 
overlapping  and  often  complex  and  con- 
flicting responsibilities? 


The  study,  moreover,  Mr.  President." 
will  Incorporate  rather  than  duplicate 
any  studies  relating  to  estuaries  now 
underway.  The  Interior  Department 
will  aval'  itself  of  the  relevant  expertise 
both  inside  and  outside  the  Government 
to  Insure  that  the  best  minds  in  the 
Nation  are  brought  into  this  study-  For 
example,  there  is  now  a  study  being  done 
to  Investigate  fish  and  wildlife  In  the 
estuarine  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  knowledge  gained  there  would  be  of 
real  value  to  the  more  general  effort  this 
study  entails. 

Finally,  the  Interior  Department  will 
issue  a  comprehensive  report,  once  the 
project  Is  completed.  This  report  will  be 
the  first,  comprehensive  accumulation  of 
estuarine  knowledge  to  ever  exist.  As 
such,  it  will  be  of  enormous  value  to 
Isiymen  and  scientist  alike,  of  this  coim- 
try  and  of  others,  who  are  concerned 
about  this  most  vital  of  areas. 


CREATION  OF  A  SPECIAL  COMMIT- 
TEE TO  STUDY  DECORATION  OP 
SENATE   SUBWAY  'WITH   MURALS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  for  myself 
and  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Bayh, 
Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Doimwick. 
Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Gruening, 
Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.^LAUscHE, 
Mr.  Long, of  Missouri,  Mr.  McOovern. 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Montoya.  Mr.  Mundti 
Mr.  MtTRPHY,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  PRotrrY. 
Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Tower. 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Yotmo 
of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Miller^  sub- 
mit a  resolution  to  establish  a  nine- 
member  special  Senate  committee  to 
study  the  advisability  of  providing  for 
the  decoration  of  the  wall  space  of  the 
subway  betwteen  the  Capitol  and  the  Sen- 
ate Oflace  Buildings,  including  terminals 
and  the  adjoining  rotunda  room,  and  the 
walls  of  the  cafeterias  in  th^  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  with  murals  depleting 
historical  events  and  figures,  scenic  fea- 
tures, achievements  of  its  citizens,  and 
other  distinctive  characteristics  of  each 
State,  and  of  entering  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Pageant  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  a  nonprofit  corporation,  for  the 
preparation  by  such  corporation,  after 
consultation  with  Interested  persons  In 
each  State,  of  detailed  plans  for  such 
decoration  and,  upon  the  approval  of 
such  plans  by  the  Senate  or  such  com- 
mittee thereof  as  It  may  direct,  for  the 
preparation,  at  no  expense  to  the  Federal 
Government,  of  such  murals  as  may  be 
so  approved. 

The  resolution  provides  that  the  com- 
mittee shall  report  to  the  Senate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  but  not  later 
than  March  31.  1967.  and  also  authorizes 
$25,000  to  pay  for  staff  and  committee 
expenses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  249)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows : 

S.   Res.   240 
Resolved,  That  there  1b  hereby  eetabllehed 
a  special  committee  consutlng  of  nine  mem- 
bera  of  the  Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the 
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President  of  the  Senate,  one  of  whon;  siiaJl 
at  the  time  of  appointment  be  designated  as 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Any  vacancy 
occurring  In  ihe  membership  of  the  conj- 
mlttee  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  aa 
the  original  appointment. 

8*c  2  It  8ha:i  be  the  duty  of  t.lie  com- 
mittee to  maJce  a  full  and  complete  .srudy  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  advi.sablUty 
(1)  of  providing  for  the  decoration  of  the 
wall  space  of  the  subway  between  the  Capltoi 
and  the  Senate  Office  Buildings,  Incl-udlng 
terminals  and  the  adjoining  rotunda  rtxjm, 
and  the  walls  of  the  cafeterias  m  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  with  murals  deplet- 
ing historical  events  and  figures,  scenic  fea- 
tures, achievements  of  Its  citizens,  and  other 
distinctive  characteristics  of  each  etate.  and 
2  I  of  ent«5-lng  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
Pageant  of  the  United  States  of  America,  a 
nonprofit  corporation,  for  the  preparation  by 
such  corporation  after  consultation  with  In- 
terested persons  In  each  State  of  detailed 
plans  for  such  decoration  and,  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  such  plans  by  the  Senate  or  such 
committee  thereof  as  it  may  direct,  for  the 
preparation  at  no  expense  to  the  Federal 
CJovetnment.  of  such  murals  as  may  be  so 
approved. 

brc  3.  The  committee  shall  report  to  the 
Servile  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  March  31.  1967,  the  result*  of 
Its  study,  together  with  its  recommenda- 
tions. UpciU  the  tiling  of  Its  report  the  com- 
mitter.' shall  cejLse  t^  ex:s'. 

3a'  i  The  committee  is  auth.>r;zed  t<,  em- 
ploy ."-uch  assistants  ,-iid  to  make  such  ex- 
penditures as  It  deen.s  advisable.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  committee,  which  shall  not  ex- 
ceed •25  0<X),  shall  be  peild  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  np- 
proved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


AIDING  DEVELOPING     " 
INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr,  President  pas- 
,sage  of  the  Higher  Education.  Act;  of 
1965,  now  Public  Law  89-329.  marked  a 
tremendous  stride  forward  for  American 
universities  and  colleges,  and  it  was  with 
great  satisfaction  and  pride  that  I  sup- 
twrted  the  bill  in  the  Senate. 

Everj-  section  of  the  act  represents  the 
iclnd  of  progressive  thinking  that  will 
enrich  our  future  national  manpower 
pool  of  skilled  professional  pe<.'p:o 

Representing  a  State  such  as  Idaho, 
geoi^raphicaily  large  but  having  a  rela- 
tively small  population,  I  was  particu- 
larly pleased  with  title  III  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be 
the  first  sound  thinking  on  a  national 
scale  to  afford  small  but  dedicated  col- 
lei?  es  and  universities,  hampered  by  geog- 
raphy and  overstrained  State  budgets, 
the  opportunity  of  moving  steadily  up 
into  the  mainstream  of  education  and 
research  By  defining  the  developing 
institution  and  marking  it  for  special  at- 
tention, I  felt  that,  at  long  last,  the 
young  people  from  Idaho  and  other 
States  in  similar  condition,  would  re- 
ceive the  same  educational  benefits  as 
those  from  California,  Michigan,  or  New- 
York,  and  would  be  prepared  to  compete 
wltb.  their  contem.poraries  in  ail  fields  of 
endeavor  upon  graduation. 

Title  III  of  the  act  does  make  an  ef- 
fort in  this  direction  But  in  one  major 
area,  it  falls  far  short  of  actual  need  in 
that  It  does  not  focus  the  attention  of 
many  Federal  agencies  disbursing  mil- 
lions   of    dollars    annually    in    scientific 


grants,   on   the   needs   of  the  smaller 

schools. 

I  have  only  to  cite  the  18th  report  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, In  which  It  is  stated  that  100  col- 
leges In  this  country  today,  accounted 
for  95  percent  of  all  the  funds  granted  ' 
by  the  National  Sclencfe  Foundation. 
Not  only  are  these  funds  concentrated 
by  number  of  institutions  but  In  terms 
of  type  of  Institution  as  well.  That 
same  report  states : 

All  of  the  54  top  recipient*  of  Federal 
science  funds  are  Ph.  D.-grantlng  Institu- 
tions or  advanced  Institutes  of  technology. 
Pew  could  be  described  as  representing 
smaller  universities,  and  none  are  4-yeaur 
colleges  awarding  just  the  baccalaureate  de- 
gree. 

I  must  confess  that  I  can  find  no  fault 
with  the  pattern  of  grants  to  the  larger 
research  imiversitles,  insofar  as  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  is  concerned. 
The  Foundation  has  a  limited  amoimt  of 
money  to  dispense  and  it  must  use  It 
where  it  feels  It  will  accomplish  the  most 
educational  and  research  benefit.  The 
larger  institutions  are  best  equipped  and 
best  staffed  to  assure  these  alms.  In- 
versely, the  larger  schools  cannot  be 
faulted  for  their  efforts  to  seek  the 
funds,  thus  improving  their  academic 
Status  and  attracting  the  most  qualified 
persons  to  their  faculties. 

But  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  such 
a  course  has  grave  dangers.  Under  such 
a  program,  the  big  schools  get  ever  big- 
ger, and  the  smaller  schools  find  It  In- 
creasingly diflflcult.  If  not  well-nigh 
Impossible,  to  improve. 

What  the  alternatives?  Do  we 
penalize  the  large  Institutions  by  with- 
drawing this  support,  thereby  destroying 
their  great  rdle  in  research?  Of  course 
not. 

•  EX)  we  Increase  by  missive  amounts, 
the  funds  to  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation so  that  it  may  disburse  funds  not 
only  to  Institutions  of  recognized  capa- 
bility, but  also  pour  great  simis  of  re- 
search money  Into  the  smaller  schools? 
That  would  be  pouring  money  down  a 
rathole,  for  the  smaller  schools  are  not 
prepared  to  accept  this  responsibility, 
and  they  full  well  recognize  this. 

The  president  of  our  own  fine  iml- 
verslty  stated  quite  blimtly  that  National 
Science  Fotmdatlon  grants  go  to  the 
schools  that  submit  the  best  proposals 
for  the  use  of  those  grants.  Those  pro- 
posals are  prepared  by  the  best  men  In 
the  field  at  the  respective  schools,  Mid 
they  take  Into  consideration  the  capa- 
bility of  the  faculty  as  well  as  the  physi- 
cal equipment  of  the  Institution. 

Tremendous  strides  have  been  made 
within  the  last  few  years  by  both  the 
University  of  Idaho  and  Idaho  State  Uni- 
versity. Yet  both  schools  today  would 
still  fall  within  the  general  category  of 
developing  Institutions,  due  to  their  geo- 
graphical locations  and  their  changing 
and  Improving  currlculimis. 

It  Is  a  fact  of  educational  life,  whether 
we  like  to  recognize  it  or  not,  that  the 
best  qualified  researchers — the  men  who 
prepare  these  proposals — are  not  at  the 
smaller  schools  for  two  reasons.  The 
first  is  most  obvious,  the  smaller  schools 


cannot  afford  them.  The  second  Is 
equally  valid.  The  exciting  things  In 
research,  the  chance  for  continued  ex,- 
pansion  of  their  knowledge  and  horizons, 
yes,  even  the  opportunity  for  personal 
recognition,  is  encompassed  In  the  larger 
Institutions.  In  short,  Mr.  President,  In 
the  vernacular  of  our  younger  genera- 
tion, they  want  to  be  where  the  action  Is. 

Thus,  under  present  terms,  our  small 
schools  are  stymied.  No  amoimt  of  Fed- 
eral money  wUl  overnight  turn  the  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho  into  a  scientific  research 
center  such  as  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. A  child  first  creeps  before  It 
walks,  walks  before  it  runs. 

What  is  needed  is  a  program  whereby 
qualified  and  trsdned  men  can  assist  the 
faculties  of  our  smaller  schools  in  pre- 
paring useful  but  modest  research  goals 
which  can  be  supported  by  National 
Science  Foimdation  grants.  Once  these 
are  established,  the  schools  have  reached 
the  next  plateau  and  can  expand  upon 
this  base,  aided  by  continuing  advice  and 
guidance  when  needed  and  requested. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  President,  I  now  sub- 
mit a  resolution  which  will  set  a  new 
course  for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  all  other  related  ggencles  In- 
volved In  research  grant  programs  to 
educational  institutions.  It  is  similar 
In  language  to  one  previously  introduced, 
but  which  goes  beyond  any  simple  geo- 
graphical definitions,  in  seeking  to  end 
the  inequities  that  now  exist. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  250)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  250 
Resolved,  That  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation is  requested  to  formulate  and  transmit 
to  the  Congress  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  Its  recommendations  for  such  changes 
in— 

(1)  the  laws  under  which  research  and 
development  funds  are  granted,  loaned,  or 
otherwise  made  available  by  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government  to  Institutions 
of  higher  learning  for  scientific  or  educa- 
tional purpoees;  or 

(2)  the  administration  of  such  laws; 

as  may  be  necessary  and  desirable  to  provide 
for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  such 
funds  to  all  qualifying  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
developing  Institution  of  higher  learning  as 
defined  in  Utle  III  Public  Law  89-329  (79 
Stat.  1229),  to  avoid  the  concentration  of 
such  activities  In  any  geographical  area  or 
Institutional  category,  so  as  to  Insure  a  con- 
tinuing* reservoir  of  scientific  and  teaching 
skills  and  capacities  throughout  the  several 
States  wherein  developing  Institutions  do 
now  exiBt. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the^ommlttee 
on  Commerce  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2599) 
to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  additional 
technological  research,  and  the  bill  (S. 
3061)  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  to  authorize  finan- 
cial assistance  for  planning,  engineering, 
des/gnlng.  and  other  technical  studies. 
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and  that  both  bills  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciurency. 

In  that  connection.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  Informed  that  this  matter  has  been 
taken  up  with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  he  Is  agreeable 
to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROMOTION  OP  HEALTH  AND  SAFE- 
TY IN  METAL  AND  NONMETALLIC 
MINERAL  INDUSTRIES— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  B38  TRBOUGH  S44 

Mr.  JAVTTS  submitted  seven  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  ^H.R.  8989  >  to  promote  health 
and  safety  in  metal  and  nonmetallic  min- 
eral Industries,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

AMENDMXNT  NO.   649 

Mr.  JAVrrS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
PROirrY)  submitted  an  amendment  (No. 
545),  Intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  House  bill  8989,  supra,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1966— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    946 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  S.  3046,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1966  amendments,  which  would 
delete  those  provisions  of  section  214  and 
section  229,  eliminating  the  eligibility  of 
federally  connected  children  in  the  13th 
and  14th  grades.  On  April  5  I  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Subcommittee  on  Education  and 
urged  deletion  of  this  administration's 
proposal  that  would  eliminate  junior  col- 
leges from  the  federally  Impacted  aid  as- 
sistance programs  of  Public  Law  874  and 
Public  Law  815.  This  Is  a  real  "sleeper" 
in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1966,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee will  riot  go  along  with  these  rec- 
ommendations which  will  seriously  harm 
the  junior  college  program  In  my  State. 
California  has  been  the  leader  In  the 
junior  college  movement  and  there  are 
now  75  such  colleges  In  my  State.  It  Is 
expected  that  there  will  be  100  junior  col- 
leges by  the  early  1970's.  I  am  advised 
that  the  acceptance  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  threatens  at  least  30  Jun- 
ior colleges  in  my  State,  who  along  with 
the  other  fine  universities  and  colleges. 
In  California,  face  the  challenge  of  cop- 
ing with  the  enrollment  figures  that  will 
double  by  the  early  1970'8." 

The  National  Commission  of  Tech- 
nology, Automation,  and  Economic  Prog- 
ress on  February  2.  1966.  Issued  a  report 
following  its  ye?ir-long  study  into  the 
effect  of  technological  change  on  Amer- 
ican life.  Included  within  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  14-member  Commla- 


slon,  which  was  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, was  the  recommendation  that  there 
should  be  an  opportunity  for  14  years  of 
free  public  education. 

California,  as  the  Commission  recom- 
mended. Is  already  providing  free  educa- 
tional opportunity  through  14  grades. 
California's  experience  In  so  providing 
will  undoubtedly  Influence  other  States 
In  their  consideration  of  expanding  their 
junior  college  (H>Portunitles.  That  Is 
why  I  am  concerned  when  I  receive  many 
letters  from  Junior  colleges  advising  me 
that  the  elimination  of  their  eligibility 
under  Public  Law  874  and  Public  Law  815 
would  threaten  some  of  the  junior  col- 
leges in  my  State.  Apparently  without 
consulting  with  the  jtmlor  colleges  and 
apparently  unaware  of  the  hardship  that 
will  be  caused  by  the  elimination  of  jun- 
ior college  eligibility  in  some  areas,  the 
administration  made  this  proposal  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  committee  will 
not  accept  this  recommendation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  546)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  THURMOND  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  earlier  today,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy]  submitted  an  amendment  to  S. 
3046.  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  permitted  to  lie  on  the 
table  for  5  days  for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  sc  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  TO  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP   1966— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.   S47 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  printing  under  the  rule. 
an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1966,  the  Intent  of  which  would  be 
to  make  available,  under  specified  con- 
ditions, $100  million  to  the  International 
Development  Association — the  IDA — as  a 
line  of  credit. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  would 
be  to  channel  a  specified  portion  of  U.S. 
foreign  economic  aid  through  multi- 
lateral institutions,  while  leaving  the 
greatest  share  of  economic  aid  under 
U.S.  control. 

There  has  been  considerable  discus- 
sion about  this  particular  matter  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  between 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pm.- 
BRiGHT]  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
Rusk,  who  seem  to  have  disagreed  on 
the  proper  relationship  between  our  for- 
eign aid  program  and  U.S.  Involvement 
with  83  developing  nations  which  are 
recipients  of  our  foreign  aid. 

I  do  not  agree  that  bilateral  U.S.  aid 
tends  to  create  political  interests  where 
none  existed  before  and  that  the  eco- 
nomics of  foreign  aid  engender  political 
and  security  dispositions  where  none  ex- 
isted before.  But,  I  feel  that  there  are 
other  good  reasons  to  charmel  some  U.S. 
aid  through  International  financing 
agencies.  These  reasons  are  to  make 
such  aid  even  more  effective,  to  engender 
more  aid  from  other  nations,  and  to 


make  more  agreeable  thfe  auspices  under 
which  aid  is  given. 

The  amendment  I  submit  today  would 
carry  out  this  Intent.  It  would  make 
available  funds  in  the  form  of  a  $100  mil- 
lion line  of  credit — an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  15  percent  of  the  administration's 
request  for  development  loans  for  fiscal 
1967 — to  the  International  Development 
Association — IDA — In  line  with  Its  pur- 
poses and  policies  and  terms. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  is  the 
agency  which  is  engaged  in  helping  the 
nations  which  need  foreign  aid  the  most 
ki  the  so-called  soft  loan  category. 

These  funds  would  be  In  addition  to 
the  funds  that  would  be  made  available 
to  AID  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1966,  presently  under  consideration. 

These  funds  w^ould  be  available  under 
the  following  conditions: 

First.  That  similar  lines  of  credit,  in 
a  total  amount  of  $150  million,  be  ex- 
tended by  other  countries  which  are 
members  of  IDA. 

Second.  That  such  lines  of  credit  be 
used  by  IDA  to  finance  programs  or 
projects  in  accordance  with  the  articles 
of  agreement  of  the  Association. 

The  type  of  loans  extended  by  IDA  are 
the  loans  most  needed  by  developing  na- 
tions today. 

Third.  That  the-  line  of  credit  made 
available  by  any  country  would  be  used 
to  finance  procurement  of  goods  and 
services  solely  In  that  country.  This 
provision  deals  with  the  question  in 
which  we  are  deeply  interested;  namely, 
that  our  dollars  shall  be  used  only  for 
purchases  here. 

Fourth.  That  the  determination  of. 
which  country's  line  of  credit  shall  be 
drawn  upon  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
any  commodity  or  service  shall  be  mswie 
awnpetitively  among  the  countries  ex- 
tending such  lines  of  credit. 

So  that  the  customer — to  wit,  the 
benefited  nation — will  get  the  lowest 
price  and  the  best  terms.  Procurement 
and  other  arrangements  would  then  be 
made  In  whichever  of  the  donor  countries 
could  most  economically  and  efBclently 
provide  the  facilities,  the  commodities  or 
the  technical  assistance.  At  that  point, 
the  line  of  credit  of  the  donor  country  In 
which  such  procurement  wsis  made  would 
be  charged  the  appropriate  amom^t. 

This  amendment  would  carry  out  the 
Intent  of  those  who  believe  that  greater 
multilateralization  of  economic  aid 
would  serve  U.S.  interests,  yet  It  would 
leave,  for  the  time  being,  the  greater 
share  of  U.S.  foreign  economic  aid  under 
U.S.  control. 

My  amendment  would  also  test  out 
both  the  willingness  of  other  countries 
to  make  their;  own  foreign  economic  aid 
contributions  increasingly  on  a  multilat- 
eral basis  and  the  ability  of  IDA  to  han- 
dle this  kind  of  effort.  Should  both  show 
positive  results,  more  funds  could  be 
made  available  to  developing  countries 
on  this  basis. 

In  conclusion.  I  Invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  last  year's 
Foreign  Assistance  Appropriations  Act 
prohibited  the  use  of  aid  funds  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  section  205  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1965,  which 
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authorized  the  President  to  channel  up 
to  15  percent  of  the  development  lotm 
funds  through  IDA,  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment or  the  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration. Hence,  action  of  the  Appro- 
priations  Committee  last  year  effective- 
ly scrapped  the  purposes  which  we  our- 
selves wrote  Into  the  authorization  law 

Mr.  President,  If  my  amendment  Ls 
adopted,  we  will  be  creating  an  ear- 
marked sum  for  the  purposes  which  I 
have  described,  which  will  represent  the 
intent  of  Congress.  If  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  should  then  recommend 
to  us  that  this  item  be  scrapped,  I  wish 
to  note  now  that  I  would  do  my  best  to 
oppose  any  appropriations  bill  which 
would,  by  Inclu.sion  of  legislative  action, 
seek;  to  nullify  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  proposed  today 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  de.-^tc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred 

The  amendment  No  547'  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
anaixlmous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case] 
may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amend- 
ment No.  535  to  the  blU  (8.  3046)  to 
strengthen  and  improve  programs  of 
assistance  for  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILI^S.  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION,   AND   AMENDMENT 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  narues  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Mo.sS,  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  iMr.  Met- 
calfj  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2914, 
at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill.  This 
is  the  legislation  extending  Uie  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  815  for  an  add-tional 
2  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  ef  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  iMr.  Morse i  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  S.  2778)  to  amend 
Uie  act  p.'oviding  financial  assistance  to 
local  educational  agencies  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children  of  low-Income  families 
in  order  to  provide  financial  asslstaiice 
for  the  education  of  orphans  and  other 
children  lacking  parental  suppo-'t. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  WiUiOUt 
objection,  it  Is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
a-sk  unanimous  consent  tht  t.  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  concurrent  resolution  iS. 
Con.  lies.  80*  to  express  the  .sen.se  of 
Congress  as  tb  continuing  the  Small 
Business  Admmlstration  as  an  independ- 
ent agency,  the  names  of  the  senior  Sen- 
aUjv  from  Nebraska  'Mr  HRUSicJi]  and 
tlie  junior  Senator  from  .Arizona  [Mr. 
F.^.vnin;  may  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

Mr  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
•unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  3207  to  prohibit  desecra- 
tion of  the  flag,  the  name  of  Uie  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr  Lauschi:]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUiout 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OP  PARENTS 
.\ND  TEACHERS  SUPPORT  IN- 
CREASE IN  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  30,  Mrs.  EdwEU-d  F.  Ryan,  repre- 
senting the  National  Congress  of  Par- 
ents and  Teachers,  testified  in  support  of 
Increased  appropriations  for  the  special 
milk  program  for  schoolchildren  before 
the  Agriculture  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senata  Appropriations  Committee.  In 
her  statement,  Mrs.  Ryan  indicated  the 
organization's  opposition  to  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  to  slash  the  program 
by  80  percent. 

She  applauded  the  administration's 
eCTorts  to  reach  the  needy  child  but  in- 
dicated that  "if  these  me€«ures  are  taken 
at  the  expense  of  other  children,  by 
simple  redirection  of  the  program  as  is 
now  proposed,  we  shall  lose  a  very  great 
deal  that  we  have  gained." 

Her  statement  went  on  to  indicate  the 
deep  concern  felt  by  PTA  members  and 
school  people  alike  by  the  proposed 
identification  of  needy  children.  As 
Senators  know,  the  administration's 
plan  would  require  children  to  meet 
either  a  means  test  or  attend  school 
without  a  lunch  program  if  they  were  to 
continue  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
special  milk  program. 

Finally.  Mrs.  Ryan  points  out: 

The  school  milk  program  will  no  longer 
exist  as  we  have  known  It  U  the  proposed 
cuts  are  accepted.  Aid  would  no  longer  be 
available  to  child  care  centers,  nursery 
schools,  summer  camps,  and  Headstart 
projects.  Further,  as  our  Ohio  chttlrman  has 
written,  the  allocation  which  In  Ohio  would 
be  designated  largely  for  those  B  or  10 
cities  that  do  uot  have  elementary  lunch 
programs  means  that  needy  children  else- 
where would  not  receive  mUk. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of  the 
hearings,  I  asked  Mrs.  Ryan,  who  is  a 
top  official — and  has  been  one  for  some 
time — of  the  National  Congress  of  Par- 
ents and  Teachers,  whether,  trom  her 
experience,  she  could  say  without  equivo- 
cation that  the  national  congress  would 
be  strongly  opposed  to  the  administra- 
tion, and  was  strongly  in  favor  of  a  re- 
newed school  milk  program. 

She  stated  that  without  any  reserva- 
tion she  was  positive  this  Ls  the  position 
of  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  which  represents  some  12  mil- 
lion members,  and,  of  course,  many  mil- 
lions of  schoolchildren. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mrs.  Ryan's  testimony 
printed  in  the  Rscord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statkmknt  in  Support  of  Incrkaskd  Appbo- 

priations  rob  the  school  lunch  and  spe- 

ciAi.  Mojc  Programs 
(By  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Ryan,  acting  chairman, 

committee  on  legislation,  presented  before 

the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  Senate 

Appropriations  Committee,  March  30,  1966) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  Is  a  privilege  to  follow  my  predeces- 
sors of  the  National  PTA  In  appearing  before 
this  committee  In  behalf  of  the  national 
school  lunch  program.  I  am  Mrs.  Edward  P. 
Ryan,  of  Manchester,  Mass.,  vice  president  of 
the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers and  acting  chairman  for  legislation.  We 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  express  the 
longsftandlng  concern  of  otir  nearly  12  million 
members  for  this  program  of  hot  lunches  for 
all  children.  As  you  gentlemen  know,  long 
before  the  passage  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  local  PTA  members  prepared  and 
served  hot  soup,  hot  cocoa,  and  other  foods 
In  thousands  of  schools. 

We  were  delighted  when  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  in 
1946  "to  safeguard  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  Nation's  children."  At  that  time  It 
was  atlll  fresh  in  the  minds  of  Congressmen 
and  the  general  public  tfcat  nearly  50  percent 
of  our  youth  had  been  found  unfit  for  mili- 
tary service;  so  Congress  stated  one  of  the 
purposes  to  be  "as  a  measure  of  national 
security." 

We  have  therefore  seen  firsthand  not  only 
the  widespread  need  for  better  nutrition  but 
the  almost  unbelievably  good  results  of  the 
program  In  improvement  of  health,  of  nutri- 
tion habits,  and  of  capacity  for  education. 
We  are  deeply  concerned  with  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  essential  character  of  the 
school  lunch  program  as  we  have  seen  It  de- 
velop over  these  30  years;  we  do  not  wish  to 
see  It  change  from  a  broad  educational  and 
nutritional  program  for  all  children  toward 
something  approaching  a  welfare  program. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  proposed  reduc- 
tions In  the  program  are  small  and  the 
changes  in  guidelines  wiU  only  serve  to  bring 
more  children  into  the  program.  On  the 
basis  of  the  information  furnished  us  by  our 
State  PTA's,  It  seems  to  us  that  the  actual 
reduction  In  assistance  is  much  larger  than 
the  figures  suggest,  and  further,  that  the 
changes  in  the  guidelines  would  reduce  par- 
ticipation among  children  who  need  the  pro- 
gram. 

Although  the  net  reduction  In  the  pro- 
posed appropriation  for  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram Is  about  10  percent  of  last  year's  ap- 
propriation, the  Increase  of  aid  earmarked 
for  needy  schools  reduces  the  funds  available 
to  all  other  schools  who  also  have  needy 
children;  we  are  advised  that  the  cut  In  the 
general  program  would  thus  be  more  than  16 
percent. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  advised  that  com- 
modities are  no  longer  to  be  available  in  the 
kinds  and  quantities  furnished  In  recent 
years,  particularly  meats  and  cheese  which 
have  been  so  valuable  In  balancing  the  pro- 
tein content  of  the  children's  lunches.  And 
further,  there  Is  expected  to  be  an  increase 
In  the  price  of  milk,  since  there  was  no  sea- 
sonal drop  In  price  this  spring. 

The  reduced  cash  allotments  together  with 
the  reduction  in  commodities  and  definitely 
increasing  labor  and  food  costs  can  only 
mean  Increases  In  program  costs.  As  our 
Louisiana  chalnnan  wrote  to  us,  for  most 
communities  to  absorb  these  costs  will  Im- 
pair school  budgets  already  strained  in  the 
•ffort  to  extend  educational  opportiinltles. 
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The  only  alternative  la  to  raise  the  price 

to  the  children.  In  the  exfjerlence  of  our 
State  programs,  this  inevitably  reduces  par- 
ticipation. In  MassachUMttS'last  year  six 
towns  raised  their  prices  In  hope  of  Increas- 
ing the  amount  of  money  available  to  sup- 
port the  lunch  program.  Fewer  children  took 
lunches  In  all  six  towns,  and  two  towns  ended 
the  ^ear  with  a  smaller  total  support  than 
before  the  price  Increases. 

Such  a  drop  In  participation  comes  about 
because  very  many  families  have  not  bene- 
fited from  the  expanding  economy  to  the 
point  of  being  able  to  absorb  a  few  cents' 
Increase  per  day  per  child  for  three  or  four 
children,  which  means  several  dollars  per 
month  added  to  the  family  budget.  Even 
for  small  families,  such  an  Increase  Is  often 
enough  to  cause  a  change  to  a  sandwich 
lunch  from  home  and  consequent  Inadequate 
nutrition.  In  one  disadvantaged  afrea  In  Bos- 
ton, a  pilot  program  offering  a  25-cent  lunch 
for  20  cents  has  developed  only  40-percent 
participation.  The  average  psuiilcipation  in 
the  State  is  65  percent  for  a  25-cent  lunch; 
75  to  100  percent  in  the  rural  areas  is  offset 
by  low  participation  in  the  cities.  In  the 
overseas  dependent  schools,  where  American 
children  receive  none  of  these  school  lunch 
supports,  about  25  to  50  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren buy  a  lunch  at  about  45  cents,  where 
there  Is  a  program. 

Obviously  there  Is  a  need  for  special  meas- 
iires  to  reach  more  of  our  needy  children, 
and  not  only  because  It  is  hard  to  teach  a 
hungry  child.  But  If  these  measures  are 
taken  at  the  expense  of  other  children,  by 
simple  redirection  of  the  program  as  Is  now 
proposed,  we  shall  lose  a  very  great  deal  that 
we  have  gained. 

Secondly,  PTA  members  and  school  people 
alike  are  distressed  with  the  proposed  Identi- 
fication of  needy  children.  The  present  free 
meals  are  given  quietly,  without  open  iden- 
tification. This  practice  needs  to  be  strength- 
ened, not  changed.  If  needy  children  are  to 
be  identified  in  order  to  receive  subsidized 
meals,  large  numbers  will  Inevitably  be  with- 
drawn from  the  program;  It  must  be  noted 
that  this  in  Itself  serves  as  identification. 

The  sum  propKwed  to  fljiance  lunches  for 
needy  children  in  needy  schools  Is  Itself  In- 
sufficient. In  Massachusetts  the  sum  could 
easily  be  used  in  Boston  alone,  while  rising 
costs  In  other  cities  would  impair  their  pro- 
gram without  leaving  sufficient  funds  to  meet 
coets  of  free  or  subsidized  lunches  to  needy 
children. 

In  the  third  place,  all  o\ir  Informants  agree 
that  the  special  milk  program  will  no  longer 
exist  as  we  have  known  It  If  the  proposed 
cuts  are  accepted.  Aid  would  no  longer  be 
available  to  child  care  centers,  nursery 
schools,  summer  camps,  and  Headstart  proj- 
ects. P*urther,  as  our  Ohio  chairman  has 
written,  the  allocation  which  In  Ohio  would 
be  designated  largely  for  those  8  or  10  cities 
that  do  not  have  elementary  lunch  programs 
means  that  many  needy  children  elsewhere 
would  not  receive  milk. 

We  recognize  that  until  very  recently  the 
school  lunch  program  benefited  not  only  the 
children  but  an  Important  part  of  our  econ- 
omy. We  urge  that  while  food  production 
may  no  longer  need  support,  our  children 
still  need  the  benefits  of  the  school  lunch 
program.  We  urge  that  this  well  proven 
and  successful  program  not  be  Jeopardized, 
but  that  additional  funds  be  appropriated 
to  give  additional  assistance  to  those  schools 
with  larger  nimibers  of  needy  children.  We 
request  further  that  the  commodity  assist- 
ance program  be  extended  to  American  de- 
pendent schools  serving  the  children  of  our 
servicemen  abroad,  remembering  that  this  Is 
a  program  for  all  American  children. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  particularly  significant  that 


ptu-ent-teachers  associations  all  over  the 
country  are  firmly  behind  the  opinions 
Mrs.  Ryan  expressed.  In  response  to  my 
query  on  nationwide  support  by  PTA's 
for  the  program  Mrs.  Ryan  said  "without 
the  slightest  question  there  is  very  strong, 
widespread,  unanimous  feeling  on  this 
program.  This  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  strongly  supported  programs  we 
have." 


STRIKE  BY  ELECTRICIANS  AT  CAPE 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  HOLLANTD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Associated  Press  news  ticker,  outside  the 
Senate  Chamber,  has  just  carried  the  fol- 
lowing item,  to  which  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate : 
Strikx 

Cape  Kknnkdt. — Striking  electricians  con- 
tinued to  picket  all  five  gates  to  this  space 
center  today,  despite  Government  pleas  that 
they  restrict  picketing  to  one  entrance. 

The  Air  Force  and  NASA  had  hoped  the 
52  members  of  the  International  Union  of 
Electrical  Workers  (AFL-CIO)  would  limit 
their  activity  to  a  single  gate  so  that  con- 
struction workers  could  return  to  their  jobs. 

But  officials  said  It  appeared  the  union  was 
ignoring  the  request,  wjilch  could  lead  to 
court  action. 

A  total  of  437  of  1,161  oonstructlon  men 
honored  the  lines  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  continued  strikes  by 
small  groups  of  men  and  the  continued 
picketing  in  an  apparent  effort  to  hold 
up  construction  of  great  importance  to 
our  Nation  at  Cape  Kennedy  are  exactly 
the  kind  of  things  which  have  so  irritated 
the  majority  of  people  In  the  State  of 
Florida. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact,  however, 
that  more  than  700  of  the  construction 
men  had  the  good  sense  not  to  honor  the 
picket  lines  today.  I  hope  there  will  be 
more  of  them  in  the  future.  It  Is  just 
such  tactics  as  these  by  the  picketing 
electrical  workers  that  make  it  impos- 
sible for  some  of  us  even  to  talk  about, 
supporting  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  It  is  just  such 
tactics  as  these  that  are  going  to  make  it 
impossible  for  us  to  support  the  situs 
picketing  bill,  which  will  soon  come  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

The  unions  themselves  are  destroying 
the  good  will  and  confidence  of  hundreds 
of  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of  the  peo- 
ple of  America.  I  hope  that  some  day 
there  will  be  such  soimd  leadership 
among  them  as  to  avoid  such  a  spectacle 
as  it  appears  is  occurring  at  Cape  Ken- 
nedy today. 


FEDERAL  CONTROLS   ON  FOREIGN 
TRA'VEL  BY  U.S.  RESIDENTS 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  Mr.  President,  en- 
tctment  of  a  bill  to  authorize  Federal 
controls  on  foreign  'j-avel  by  U.S.  resi- 
dents has  been  made  necessary  by  re- 
cent court  decisions. 

The  door  now  stands  wide  open  for 
travel  by  U.S.  residents  to  Red  China, 
or  Cuba,  or  North  Vietnam,  or  anywhere 
else. 

The  decision  of  Federal  Judge  Joseph 
Zavatt  in  Brooklsm,  N.Y.,  last  Friday, 
makes  this  clear.    Judge  Zavatt's  deci- 


sion overturned  the  conviction  of  three 
defendants  who  defied  the  State  Depart- 
ment's travel  ban  by  going  to  Cuba  in 
1963.    All  the  bars  are  down  now. 

The  only  way  we  can  be  sure  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  are  pro- 
tected against  travel  by  residents  of  this  ^ 
country  which  might  adversely  affect  the^ 
national  security,  or  interfere  with  the 
effective  and  successful  conduct  of  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States,  is 
through  enactment  of  a  law  to  cover  the 
situation.  » 

■World  conditions  are  constantly  and 
subtly  shifting,  so  it  would  not  be  feas- 
ible for  Congress  to  enact  detailed  travel 
controls.  In  ^n  effort  to  provide  fiexi- 
bility  in  such  controls.  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  bill  which  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  approval 
of  the  President,  to  describe  by  regula- 
tion areas  of  the  world  where  travel  by 
U.S.  residents  is  to  be  limited.  The  Sec- 
retary would  also  be  given  power,  under 
this  bill,  to  designate  reasonable  classes 
of  U.S.  residents  to  t,  which  particular 
travel  controls  would  apply.  '. 

This  legislation  is  not  being  Inti-oduced 
without  much  thought. 

Five  questions  arise  from  considera- 
tion of  the  recent  decisions  of  the  courts 
in  travel  control  cases.  The  first  of 
these  questions  is  this:  "Is  there  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  travel?" 

The  cases  seem  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions with  a  clear  affirmative,  in  the  sense 
that  the  right  to  travel  is  included  in 
the  concept  of  "libe:;ty"  as  that  word  is 
used  in  the  5th  and  14th  amendments 
of  the  Constitution. 

The  second  question  we  must  consider 
is  whether  the  right  to  travel  is  an  abso- 
lute right.  Here  we  find  that  the  cases 
answer  the  question  with  a  solid    "No" 

"In  Aptheker  v.  Secretary  of  State  ^378 
U.S.  500),  decided  in  1964,  the  Supreme' 
Court  recognized  that  the  right  to  travel 
is  not  absolute  and  can  be  restricted. 
The  Court  went  further  and  pointed  out 
well-established  principles  by  which  to 
test  whether  particular  restrictions  are 
consistent  with  fifth  amendment  guar- 
antees. 

The  right  to  "liberty,"  which  includes 
the  right  to  travel,  is  not  made  absolute 
by  either  the- 5th  amendment  or  the  14th 
amendment.  These  amendments  pro- 
tect against  deprivation  of  liberty  with- 
out due  process  of  law:  but  it  is  clear 
that  with  due  process  of  law,  both  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  can 
deprive  individuals  of  at  least  certain  lib- 
erties, such  as  the  right  to  travel,  when 
the  interest  of  the  Nation  or  the  proper 
dischstrge  of  a  governmental  function 
requires  it. 

We  come  then  to  the  question:  "May 
the  right  to  travel  be  restricted  by  statute 
in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  due  process 
test?" 

Here  the  answer  clearly  is  "Yes," 
though  we  shall  have  to  look  at  the  lan- 
guage of  the  particular  statute  to  see  if 
it  does  meet  the  due  process  test.  The 
restriction  must  be  reasonable,  it  must 
be  required  for  the  purposes  or  the  se- 
curity of  the  Government,  it  must  be 
based  on  authoritative  findings  with  re- 
spect to  such  needs,  and  if  a  restriction 
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Is  Imposed  upon  a  class  of  Individuals, 
the  designation  of  the  class  must  be  rea- 
sonable 

Before  wc  proceed  with  legislation, 
■A-e  must  answer  a  fourth  question.  "May 
the  right  t-o  tra%el  be  restricted  effective- 
ly by  administrative  action,  not  based 
upon  legislation  '" 

The  most  recent  Court  decisions  seem 
to  make  it  quite  clear  that  this  is  not 
feasible.  The  courts  have  said  in  effect, 
that.  If  there  are  to  be  restrictions  upon 
travel,  Congress  must  act  either  to  im- 
pose such  restrictions  directly  or  to  au- 
thorize uiiem. 

T^ie  Supreme  Court  denied  certiorari 
m  the  case  of  Worthy  v,  Herter  •  270  F.  2d 
905.  cert,  denied  361  U.S.  914^  which 
had  the  effect  oi  affirming  the  decL-^-on 
of  tile  Di.stnct  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. The  cited  opinion  of  that  court 
included  the  statement  that — 

We  think  •  *  •  the  President  haa  ample 
power  under  the  Constltuiian  itself  to  put 
into  effect  restrictions  on  travel,  and  that  his 
delegation  to  tlie  Secretary  Is  complete. 

But  the  most  recent  case,  involving 
Lee  Levi  L^ub.  Stefan  Martmot,  and 
Anatol  Schlosser,  ail  of  Brooklyn.  iN.Y.. 
took  the  opposite  view  Those  cases  were 
decided  by  a  Brooklyn  Federal  judge  on 
April  15.  l'-)66  The  court  acquitted 
these  three  individuals  who  had  violated 
the  band  on  travel  to  Cuba:  and  in  doing 
so  the  court  said  the  Secretary  of  State 
did  not  have  authority  to  invoke  the  ban. 

So  it  seems  to  be  up  to  the  Congress 
to  make  the  next  move 

Tlic  fifth  question  which  we  must  con- 
sider is:  'Upon  what  ba-sis.  if  any,  othy 
than  the  national  security,  may  the  right 
to  travel  be  restricted.'" 

Speaki.^'  broadly,  the  answer  is  that 
the  right  to  travel  can  be  infringed,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  upon  any  basis 
wh;ch  does  not  violate  due  process  of  law. 
Aheady  the  r:ght  to  travel  is  infringed 
under  existm.g  law.  under  the  War  Pow- 
ers Act.  under  laws  respecting  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  at  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, under  laws  prohibiting  flight 
to  avoid  prc^ecution,  under  various  stat- 
utes regulating  interstate  commerce,  and 
under  many  criminal  statutes  in  provi- 
sions respecting  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment. 

^^e  may  safely  conclude  that  a  law 
providing  for  "restriction  or  reg-'Jlations 
of  travel  on  the  basis  of  the  national 
Interest  for  the  protection  of  the  na- 
tlonaKsecurlty  or  the  fully  effective  and 
successful  conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs 
of  the  United  States,  is  well  within  the 
area  m  which  Congress  -has  the  power 
to  act. 

By  prearrangement  a  companion  bill 
is  being  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
r'^'sentatives  by  Representative  Michael 
Pi:iGH.\N,  of  Ohio,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization 

^  I  expect  to  hold  public  heanngs  on  my 
bill  within  a  m.atter  of  weeks,  aiid  con- 
fidently expect  to  be  able  to  report  it  to 
the  Senate  in  plenty  of  time  for  action 
at  this  session 


AN  OFFICER  DOES  HIS  DUTY 
Blr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  unsubstantiated  and  baseless 
charges  of  ''police  brutality"  are  daily 
being  made  throughout  the  country  In 
an  obviously  calculated  effort  to  under- 
mine the  morale  and  eflQclency  of  the 
police  departments.  Many  of  such 
charges  have  been  made  and  found  to 
be  utterly  without  foundation  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  Yesterday's  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  carried  an  interest- 
ing letter  to  the  editor  entitled  "An  Of- 
ficer Does  His  Duty."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter,  written  by  Lil- 
lian Howard,  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aw  OmcER  Does  His  Dbtt 

Sn»:  Having  heard  reports  of  the  so-called 
poUce  brutality  In  the  District  I  finally 
witnessed  one  of  the  most  brutal  incidents. 

As  I  stepped  off  the  bus  at  Mount  Pleasant 
and  Lamont  Streets  NW.,  I  observed  an  elderly 
and  blind  Negro  man  step  off  the  opposite 
curb  Into  the  street,  and  although  he  was 
using  his  white  cane  skillfully  he  was  having 
a  difficult  time  but  he  made  it  across.  Then 
to  my  horror  I  realized  he  meant  to  cross 
Mount  PleasaBt  Street  In  heavy  traffic  but 
Just  as  he  hesitated,  from  out  of  nowhere 
sprang  a  police  officer  saying  "Can  I  help 
you? '  The  old  man  grabbed  the  officer's 
arm  and  was  safely  gtilded  across  the  street. 

I  watched  to  see  the  crossing  completed 
■because  this  was  a  No.  10  Precinct  officer, 
and  according  to  self-appointed  committees. 
Including  some  of  the  clergy,  "those  boys 
are  brutal."  and  I  was  afraid  he  might  steal 
the  old  man's  white  cane,  or  hit  him  over  the 
head  with  It.  But  I  was  disappointed,  for 
the  officer  did  Just  what  Metropolitan  PoUce 
officers  have  always  done — their  duty — mixed 
with  many  Itlndnesses  and  attentions  we 
never  hear  or  read  about. 

LnxiAN-  Howard. 


The  Tydlngs  bill  would  modify  the  Water 
Quality  Control  Act  so-*  as  to  pressure  the 
States  Into  applying  antipollution  standards 
to  maritime  wastes  as  well  as  to  municipal 
and  Industrial  waste.  If  the  States  should 
fall  to  provide  adequate  protection,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  apply  standards  of 
its  own.  This  Is  nqt  a  drastic  approach. 
The  astonishing  thing  Is  that  Congress 
should  have  passed  Its  clean-water  bill  only 
last  year  without  provision  for  dealing  with 
raw  sewage  and  trash  dumped  Intp  water- 
ways from  boats  and  marinas. 

Washington  has  a  special  Interest  in  this 
bill.  A  vast  number  of  boats  and  marinas 
are  worsening  the  pollution  of  the  Potomac 
River.  Fishermen  and  boaters  have  no  more 
license  to  befoul  the  river  than  have  cities 
and  Industries.         », 


POLLUTION  FROM  BOATS 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  I  introduced  a  bill  (S.  3225)  to 
amend  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965. 
The  bill  would  require  that  the  quality 
standards  to  be  determined  by  the  States 
or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  including  maritime  pollu- 
tion as  well  as  industrial  and  municipal 
pollution. 

Like  all  citizens  of  this  country  who 
are  concerned  with  insuring  the  quality 
of  our  waters,  I  was  gratified  to  see  that 
the  Washington  Post  in  its  Sunday,  April 
17.  editorial,  supports  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  , 

B«rotnji«G  THE  Watbiwats  ^ 

Senator  Ttding's  assatilt  on  boat  p>oUutlon 
of  our  streams  merits  hearty  support.  Boat- 
ing has  become  a  delightful  recreation  for 
minions  of  people  In  t^ls  country,  and  much 
greater  use  al  riven,  canais,  and  other 
waterways  for  pleasure  may  be  anticipated. 
The  mounting  volume  of  the  traffic  makes  It 
imperative  that  boatmen  stop  contaminating 
waters  that  serve  them  so  well. 


EXTENSION  OF  LIBRARY  SERVlOfcs 
AND  CONSTRUCTION  ACT 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  now  pending  before  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  S.  3076,  to 
extend  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill. 

'The  present  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  expires  on  June  30  of  this 
year.  Enactment  of  S.  3076  must  be  ac- 
complished before  that  time  if  this  vital 
program  is  to  be  continued  without  in- 
terruption. 

I  have  recently  received  letters  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Maryland  Library  As- 
sociation, Mr.  William  H.  Rairigh,  and 
from  the  director  of  the  Baltimore 
County  Public  Library,  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Robinson.  ;Phese  letters  state  eloquently, 
and  with  Tntimate  knowledge  of  the" 
facts,  the  need  to  continue  the  present 
law  and,  if  possible,  to  expand  its  present 
scope. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
letters  and  their  attachments  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  attachments  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Baltimore  Countt  Pttblic  Library, 

rotcson,  Md.,  March  25, 1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Ttdinos, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tromos:  I  understand  that 
several  bllls^ltiave  been  introduced  In  the 
Senate  and  In  the  House,  notably  S.  3076,  ex- 
tending and  expanding  the  present  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act.  In  order  that 
you  may  be  familiar  with  the  effect  that  this 
act  has  had  In  Baltimore  County,  I  thought 
that  I  would  give  you  the  following  Informa- 
tion: 

Dtirlng  the  fiscal  year  1964-65,  we  received 
a  total  of  $170,000  from  Utle  11,  Public  Li- 
brary Construction,  to  l>e  applied  to  the  new 
Randallstown  Area  Library  and  the  Lans- 
downe  Community  Library.  In  Randallstown 
especially,  this  grant  has  made  possible  a 
large,  adequate  library  to  serve  the  expanding 
Liberty  Road  population.  Both  of  these  fa- 
cilities are  now  under  construction. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1966,  we  will  receive 
a  grant  of  $70,000  for  the  construction  of  the 
Loch  Raven  Branch,  now  In  the  last  stages  of 
planning.  The  erection  of  this  library  would 
have  been  impoesibie  without  the  Federal  aid 
made  possible  by  the  act. 
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We  are  engaged  In  several  projects  utilizing 
funds  from  title  I  of  the  act.  notably  the 
provision  of  reciprocal  borrowing  privileges 
between  seven  metropolitan  counties  and 
Baltimore  City.  Residents  on  both  sides  of 
the  city-county  line  now  benefit  from  free 
use  of  either  Enoch  Pratt  or  Baltimore 
County  lilbrary  branches.  Baltimore  County 
also  operates  an  express  delivery  service  of 
boolcs  from  the  Pratt  Library  to  Hartford, 
Carroll,  and  Howard  Counties. 

Limitations  of  the  act  are  chiefly  due  to 
inadequate  funding,  and  unfortunately  this 
may  affect  our  participation  In  the  case  of  the 
new  Towson  Area  Library,  to  be  erected  In  the 
near  future.  However,  I  can  safely  say  that 
the  badly  needed  library  expansion  program 
in  Baltimore  County  would  have  gone  much 
more  slowly  up  to  this  point  without  the  act, 
and  Its  existence  had  been  of  definite  value 
to  Baltimore  County  citizens.     .> 

Extension   and   expansion  of  the   Library 
Services   and    Construction   Act   will   be   of 
definite  assistance  to  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate library  services  to  Baltimore  County. 
Very,  truly  yours, 

Charles  W.  Robinson, 

Director. 

The  Exnt-Caroline  Pitblic 

Libraries  Association, 
Ridgely,  Md:,  March  29, 1966. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydincs, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  Maryland  Library 
Association's  Committee  on  Federal  Rela- 
tions, may  I  urge  your  active  support  of 
S.  3076  to  extend  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  to  enclose  a  sum- 
mary of  what  the  Library  Services  anO  Con- 
struction Act  has  already  meant  to  the  librar- 
ies of  Maryland,  and  what  more  can  be  ac- 
complished by  Its  extension.  Personally,  as 
administrator  of  two  of  the  newest  and 
smallest  systems  in  the  State,  I  can  well  say 
that  without  this  aid  we  could  not  provide 
meaningful  library  service. 

We  In  Maryland  sincerely  hope  that  you 
will  give  this  vital  piece  of  legislation  your 
careful  consideration. 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  N.  Rairigh, 
Chairman,    Federal  Relations    Committee, 
Maryland  Library  Association. 


The  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
IN  Maryland 

The  bills  Introduced  In  the  U.S.  Congress 
(S.  2944,  HJt.  13115,  and  others)  to  extend 
and  Increase  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  would 
benefit  greatly  the  growing  but  Inadequate 
public  library  situation  In  Maryland.  The 
limited  funds  available  under  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  have  proved  ef- 
fective in  providing  seed  money  for  sound, 
new  programs  and  for  strengthening  inade- 
quate resources,  but  not  sufficient  to  provide 
the  amount  of  funds  needed  for  all  projects 
In  all  areas  of  the  State. 

State  and  local  funds  foir  public  libraries 
are  increasing  annually;  for  19S7,  funds  for 
library  operations  are  estimated  as:  local 
$9  million;  State  $2,250,000.  The  1966  Fed- 
eral Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
title  I  allocation  is  $436,000.  By  all  stand- 
ards, most  Maryland  libraries  have  only  one- 
half  the  book  stock  and  less  than  one-half 
the  professional  personnel  needed  to  provide 
adequate  services. 

library  services  and  construction  act  title 

i:  services 

Current  programs 

Maryland's  22  county  library  systems  and 

the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  of  Baltimore 

City  receive  Library  Services  and  Construc- 


tion Act  funds  and  participate  In  coopera- 
tive Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
projects. 

^tJrban  as  well  as  rtiral  libraries  are  bene- 
fiting under  the  act.  Poinds  are  used  pri- 
marily to  Improve  book  collections  in  librar- 
ies throughout  the  State  and  to  provide  for 
the  extension  of  library  services  to  all  users 
through  cooperative  arrangements  that  help 
to  overcome  existing  local  inadequacies. 
Programs  Include: 

Metropolitan  Maryland  Library  Services,  In 
which  the  public  libraries  of  Baltimore  City, 
Anne  Arundel,  Baltimore,  Carroll,  Harford, 
Howard,  Montgomery,  and  Prince  Georges 
Counties  offer  reciprocal  borrowing  privileges 
to  all  residents  of  the  area.  Books  for  chil- 
dren are  now  included  In  the  arrangement. 

Book  collection  Improvement,  in  which  the 
smaller  library  systems  are  eiiglbie  for  grants 
of  $4,000  for  purchase  of  books  in  subject  or 
service  fields. 

Eastern  Shore  Area  Library,  which  provides 
centralized  reference  service,  loans  of  collec- 
tions, and  consultant  service  to  the  seven 
county  libraries  of  the  Eastern  Shore.  Addi- 
tional professional  personnel  need  to  be 
added  in  fiscal  1967. 

Eastern  Shore  Book  Processing  Center, 
which  orders,  catalogs,  and  processes  books 
for  17  county  libraries  across  the  State  and 
the  Delaware  Library  Commission. 

Scholarship  project,  in  which  county 
library  systems  may  pay  $2,000  to  a  qualified 
person  who  agrees  to  take  a  graduate  degree 
In  library  science  and  return  to  work  in  the 
system.  Ten  scholarships  have  been  awarded 
In  1965-66  to  Baltimore  City,  Baltimore,  Cal- 
vert, Charles,  Harford.  Prince  Georges,  Mont- 
gomery, Howard,  and  Wicomico  Counties. 

In  addition.  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  funds  are  used  to  provide  a  tele- 
type system  linking  Maryland's  22  county 
public  library  systems  with  the  Enoch  Pratt 
FVee  Library.  This  provides  rapid  Inter- 
library  loan  and  reference  service  under  a 
contract  with  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion. 

F^Inds  are  also  used  for  Intensive  Inservlce 
education  courses  throughout  the  State,  for 
the  reproduction  and  distribution  of  book- 
lists on  timely  topics,  for  studies,  research, 
and  consultant  services  on  library  problems. 
Additional  needs 

Strengthen  and  expand  existing  coopera- 
tive programs:  Particular  need  to  provide 
additional  funds  to  urban  and  metropoli- 
tan libraries  for  development  of  further  co- 
operative projects  to  meet  needs  of  rapid 
growth  arfd  change. 

Assist  libraries  In  developing  services  to 
support  new  community  programs,  espe- 
cially those  dealing  with  the  undereducated 
and  the  economically  deprived. 

Provide  supplementary  funds  to  build 
strong  library  collections  throughout  the 
State. 

Establish  minimum  standards  relative  to 
personnel  and  adequate  salary  scales. 

Develop  and  implement  plans  for  cooj)era- 
tlve  services  in  the  western  pmrt  of  the  State. 

LIBRARY    SERVICES    AND    CONSTRUCTION    ACT 

title   n :    construction 
Progress  under  the  present  act 

Since  1964,  14  public  library  building  proj- 
ects have  t)een  approved : 

A  total  of  $1,031,526  of  Federal  funds  has 
been  encumbered  for  these  projects.  The  to- 
tal cost  of  buildings  Is  estimated  at  $3,- 
767,374.  The  Annapolis  Area  Library,  com- 
pleted in  November  1965,  was  the  first  Mary- 
land library  and  the  second  in  the  United 
States  to  receive  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  funds.  Other  building  proj- 
ects approved  are  in  Baltimore,  Harford,  Al- 
legany, Charles.  Garrett.  Prince  Georges, 
Queen  Annes  Counties,  and  In  Baltimore 
city. 


Needs 

The  Maryland  plan  allows  30  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  building  project,  or  a  maximum  of 
$70,000»per  project  from  Federal  funds.  Thte 
Is  an  Inadequate  amount  to  provide  signifi- 
cant help  In  construction  costs.  Both 
the  percentage  and  the  maximum  allocation 
should  be  raised.  Most  building  projects 
cost  $350,000  to  $450,000,  and  major  area 
libraries  well  over  $1  million.  Tlje  estimated 
amount  needed  to  meet  current  construc- 
tion needs  In  the  next  5  years  Is  $23  million. 
proposed  title  m:  interlibrary  cooperation 

Maryland  has  long  felt  the  need  to  develop 
Interlibrary  cooperation  among  the  various 
types  of  libraries  In  order  to  provide  access 
to  needed  materials  wherever  they  are  lo- 
cated and  to  Improve  services  through  Inter- 
library  cooperative  practices.  Such  prac- 
tices as  now  exist  are  informal,  unofficial,  and 
limited.  Centralized  planning  Is  needed  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  developing  such 
projects  as: 

Making  available  the  unique  resources  of 
university  and  special  libraries  to  library 
users  with  spyecialized  needs; 

Expanding  the  present  public  library  tele- 
type service  network  to  connect  college  li- 
braries to  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  and 
to  each  other  in  order  to  provide  extended 
interlibrary  loan  and  reference  services; 

Using  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment and  services  cooperatively  In  ord«!r  to 
provide  more  efficient  operation; 

Experimenting  with  new  patterns  of  co- 
operation between  public  and  school  librar- 
ies; 

Developing  area  centralized  technical 
processing  services  for  schools.  Junior  col- 
leges, public  libraries;  1 

Developing  plans  In  metropolitan  area  for 
coordination  of  llabrary  resources. 

These  projects  and  others  of  a  similar  na- 

Kre  could  strengthen  greatly  the  resources 
aliable  to  meet  the  varied  and  changing 
needs  of  the  citizens  of  Maryland. 

proposed  title  rv:  specialized  state  services 
A.  State  institutional  library  service 

Library  service  in  the  State  institutions  is 
either  poor  .or  nonexistent.  Limited  funds 
are  expended  for  books  and  other  materials: 
most  of  the  books  are  gifts  of  uncertain  ap- 
peal or  desirability.  There  are  no  profes- 
sionally trained  librarians  in  these  Institu- 
tions. The  Division  of  Library  Exfnslon  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education  provides 
consultant  services  on  request  and  has  made 
studies  and  recommendations  for  the  Im- 
provement of  service.  Funds  are  desperately 
needed  to  provide  seed  money  and  demon- 
stration of  the  effectiveness  of  adequate  li- 
brary materials  and  staff  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion program  of  corredtionai  institutions  and 
in  the  therapveutlc  and  treatment  program  of 
hospitals.  A  5-year  plan  for  such  a  program 
has  been  developed  for  the  adult  correctional 
Institutions  and  a  beginning  at  implementa- 
tion could  be  made  through  these  funds. 
Joint  planning  could  be  initiated  among  the 
State  departments  concerned  to  pro\'lde  an 
overall  program  for  the  development  of  li- 
brary services  in  each   Institution. 


LESLIE  L.  BIFFLE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  with  deep  sadness  and  a  sense  of 
personal  loss  that  I  heard  the  news  dur- 
ing my  recent  if  ip  abroad  of  the  death 
of  a  great  American,  the  Honorable  Les- 
lie L.  Biffle. 

It  wa£  my  privilege,  during  the  Tru- 
man administration,  to  come  to  know 
Leslie  BiiBe  well,  those  years  wljen  he 
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served  so  well  the  Senate  and  the  Presi- 
dent. Ever  since,  along  with  thousands 
of  others,  I  have  vaJue<  highly  his 
friendship 

An  active  Democrat,  an  officer  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  and  t,he 
Senate  Democratic  Campaign  Commit- 
tee, Les  Biffle  nevertheless  always  put 
service  of  country  above  his  party.  He 
served  his  Nation  with  distinction  and 
honor,  in  many  capacities, 

Mrs.  Symington  joins  me  In  deep  .sym- 
pathy to  his  gracious  wife 


NO  RIGHT  TO  INCITE  TO  VIOLENCE 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, the  Washington  Star,  of  Moxiday, 
April  18,  carried  a  column  by  David 
Lawrence  entitled  "No  Right  To  Incite  to 
Violence  "  Mr  Lawrence  posed  some  In- 
cisive questions  therein,  together  wltii 
.some  very  pertinent  observations-  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  thLs  column  be 
included  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ^itorlal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the' Record, 
as  follows:  4 

No  Right  To  Incite  to  Violence 
By  David  Lawrencie 

Leaders  of  Negro  organizations  Iseep  on 
issuing  predictions  of  violence  this  summer. 
Varlou.5  citsps  are  named  aa  "targets'*  for 
jrtciuilzed  demonstrations"  of  one  Icind  or 
iir.ijther.  Some  of  these  forecasts  say  that 
■tC  or  more  cities  will  be  Involved.  Inevi- 
tably tensluiiB  are  produced  as  residents  of 
certain  neighborhoods  begin  to  get  uneasy 
and  apprehensive,  and  ccunterresentinents 
are  bultt  up. 

This  Is  not  the  f^rst  time  such  predictions 
have  beeii  pub'.lclzpd  But  Just  what  Is  the 
purpose  !;f  It  alP  Can  such  comments  be 
reg^arded  merely  as  free  speech,  or  are  they 
a  means  of  threatening  or  Inciting  vloie.'»ce 
in  order  Vo  Intimidate  or  pressure  Congress 
intc  legislative  action  of  some  kind'' 

The  "law  of  the  land,"  as  expressed  In 
opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  has  for  years  contained  the  principle 
that  freedom  of  speech  does  not  Include  the 
right  to  cry  "fire"  In  a  crowded  theater. 
There  are  orderly  ways  to  deal  with  racial 
problems,  but  to  threaten  violence  as  a  means 
of  attaining  a  legislative  end  or  Influencing 
public  opinion  is  certainly  not  covered  by 
freedom  of  speech  as  defined  In  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  long  In  effect 

Incitement  to  violence  has  been  noticeable 
m  connection  with  street  "demonstrations," 
even  though  these  have  been  organized  pre- 
sumably with  the  sole  Intent  of  debating 
a  public  issue  But  It  is  a  tragic  fact  that 
si,ime  cf  the  "demonstrations"  or  "sit-ins  '  or 
"lie-Ins"  have  resulted  in  violence 

Unquestionably  there  are  grievances  which 
have  long  been  neglected,  and  It  is  natural 
to  attribute  bltt«r  feeling  to  delays  In  pro- 
viding remedies  But  the  question  Is  wheth- 
er the  leaders  of  the  affected  groups  or  bioca 
are  unwittingly  Inciting  people  to  violence 
by  cor.ti.nuaily  emphasizing  such  a  prospect. 

Since  the  riot  on  Easter  Monday  In  Wash- 
IngUon.  for  instance,  repwrts  have  been  cur- 
rent that  the  dLsturbance  was  \  Unned 
This  has  been  denied  by  Negro  leaders  al- 
though the  charge  was  mHde  by  police  o(n- 
cer«.  If  such  rlou  are  deliberately  Incited. 
IS  It  not  the  function  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  in.vestigate  and  bring  crlmlniil  ac- 
tion against  the  oCtenderB?  If  the  Depart- 
ment Is  too  much  influenced  by  the  admin- 
istration's sensltiveneFS  about  loslnif  Negro 
yotee,  then  It  would  still  seem  poestble  for 
»(ime  committee  cf  Congress  to  look  Into 
demonstrations    which    ailegedly    have    been 


>r  ire  being  planned  with  the  clandestine 
purpose  of  Inciting  violence. 

Llkewlae,  an  Inquiry  Is  long  overdue  on 
Interferences  with  Interstate  commerce  by 
organizations  tu-glng  boycotts  such  as  are 
threatened  or  'are  being  carried  on  against 
Washington  stores  which  refuse  to  take  sides 
In  the  home  rule  controversy  In  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Washington  has  tdso  been  the  victim  of 
riots  which  certainly  deserve  a  thorough  In- 
vestigation by  a  congressional  committee,  Lf 
not  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  has  rightly  Investigated  the  Ku 
Klujt  Klan  because  of  Its  night  riders  and 
violence,  but  doesn't  Incitement  to  violence 
by  Negro  leaders  also  come  under  the  head- 
ing of  an  "tm-Amerlcan  activity?" 

There  Is  some  reason  to  believe  the  Com- 
munists have  Infiltrated  various  civil  rights 
organizations,  but  leaders  of  those  groups 
Insist  that  If  such  a  thing  Is  occurring,  they 
have  no  knowledge  of  It.  ^ 

Every  statement  In  the  last  2  years,  how- 
ever. In  which  violence  has  been  publicly 
mentioned  as  probable  unless  Negro  rights 
were  upheld  and  discrimination  removed 
needs  to  be  reexanUned  to  determine  wheth- 
er Federal  or  State  statutes  have  been  trans- 
gressed. Those  who  preach  that  civil  dis- 
obedience and  deliberate  violations  of  law 
are  justified  may  be  contributing  to  the  very 
outbursts  of  violence  which  often  occur  Im- 
mediately thereafter  In  a  given  area.  These 
episodes  are  becoming  more  frequent  and 
now  are  threatened  In  lots  of  cities  during 
"the  long  hot  summer." 

The  American  people  believe  In  law  and 
order.  Whether  It  la  whites  or  Negroes  who 
become  embittered  about  Injustices,  the 
same  rule  applies — there  Is  no  rt^ht  to  Incite 
to  violence. 


STATE  OP  THE  STATE  MESSAGE  BY 
GOV.  JOHN  A.  BURNS.  OP  HAWAH 

Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  tx)  time  I  like  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  report  on  the  progress  made 
by  the  State  of  Hawaii  since  we  were 
admitted  to  the  Union  In  1959. 

Gov.  John  A.  Burns,  who,  as  many 
Senators  will  remember,  served  with 
distinction  as  a  former  delegate  to  Con- 
gress, recently  reported  on  the  state  of 
the  State  in  a  message  to  the  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  third  State  legislature. 

'  If  there  are  no  objections,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Governor  Bums'  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Addrsss  bt  Gov.  John  A.  Buaws.  Joint  Ses- 
sion,   Tkiri)  ■  Stats    LEGisLATinuc,    BuDorr 

Session  or  1966 

Mr  Speaker,  Mr.  President,  honorable 
members  of  the  third  Hawaii  State  Legls- 
lattire,  distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, once  again  we  meet  to  consider 
together .  the  needs  of  our  people  In  the 
time-tested  manner  traditional  to  our  rep- 
resentative form  of  government. 

As  you  begin  your  budget  session.  It  Is  my 
high  privilege  to  report  to  you  on  affairs  of 
State  and  on  other  matters  of  mutual  Inter- 
est and  concern. 

These  past  3  years  represent  one  of  the 
moft  dynamic  periods  In  the  history  of  Ha- 
waii s  economic,  social,  and  political  devel- 
opment. 

Our  favorable  position  today,  of  course, 
has  been  Influenced  In  part  by  the  fact  that 
the  national  economy  has  now  recorded  S 
years  of  unprecedented  growth  and  expan- 
sion— stimulated  by  a  national  administra- 


tion for  which  we  In  Hawaii  have  a  deep  ad- 
miration. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  Hawaii's  econ- 
omy has  gruwu  at  a  faster  rate  than  that  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Our  population  and  labor  force  have  been 
Increasing  faster.  We  have  had  a  lower  rate 
of  unemployment.  New  businesses  have 
formed  at  a  fsiter  rate.  Personal  Income 
has  grown  faster. 

Practically  all  Indexes  of  HawaU's  economic 
well-being  reached  new  highs  In  the  year 
Just  ended. 

Employment  and  personal  Income  reached 
alltlme  highs.  Some  fields  of  business 
activity  reached  new  highs  by  substantial 
margins. 

Visitor  arrivals,  convention  attendance, 
hotel  rentals,  and  Intertsland  travel  set  new 
records.  Construction  activity  and  sugar 
production  were  also  at  new  hlgbs. 

Foreign  trade  Increased,  and  we  made  sub- 
stantial strid^J  toward  our  goal  of  becoming 
a  major  center  for  research  and  development. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  these^galns 
have  been  shared  by'  all  counties,  although 
at  present  Oahu  remains  the  center  of  busi- 
ness expansion. 

For  the  first  time  In  many  years,  Kauai 
and  Hawaii  both  had  population  .gains  last 
year.  Instead  of  population  losses  as  In  the 
past.  Maul  County,  which  first  reversed  the 
population  decline  In  1962.  had  another  1- 
percent  gain  last  year. 

Wage  and  salaryslncome  on  Maul  showed 
an  8-percent  Increase  over  the  previous  year, 
while  corresponding  gains  for  Hawaii  and 
Kauai  were  5  percent  and  4  percent,  re- 
spectively. Recent  developments  on  these 
neighbor  Islands  leave  no  doubt  that  they 
have  swung  back  IntJb  and  have  become  part 
of  the  State's  total  bvislness  development 
pattern.  « 

Thus,  our  economic  growth  has  been  dra«- 
matlc  and  sustained.  More  Important,  how- 
ever. In  my  view  has  been  the  growth  In  otir 
thinking.  In  the  expansion  of  our  asplra- 
tlonal  horizons. 

This  Is  related  to  and  has  contributed  to 
the  recent  progress  we  have  made.  But  the 
more  Important,  from  the  long-range  view. 
Is  the  expansion  of  our  concepts  of  what  can 
be  done  and  what  should  be  done  to  develop 
opportunity  for  the  highest  and  best  use  of 
the  human  resotu^es  with  which  our  State 
Is  so  richly  endowed. 

That  has  be§n  the  central  and  overriding 
objective  in  all  that  we  have  undertaken  In 
the  past  3  years.  This  must  continue  to 
be  the  goal  toward  which  all  of  our  efforts 
and  Interrelated  programs  are  directed. 

We  have  long  been  accustomed  to  measure 
otu"  progress  In  terms  of  statistics,  per  capita 
Income,  production  totals,  numbers  of  em- 
ployed, percentage  of  unemployed,  tourist 
dollars,  business  profits,  cost  of  living. 

These  are  familiar,  useful,  and.  Indeed, 
essential  Indexes.  If  we  are  to  exercise  pru- 
dent management,  we  must  maintain  a 
reasonable  balance  between  the  costs  of  our 
programs  and  our  financial  capacity.  To  do 
otherwise  would  blight  our  prospects  for 
continued  achievement. 

But  where  we  have  really  made  a  more 
significant  gain  Is  In  what  I  reg.\rd  as  otir 
Increasing  capacity  to  lift  our  sights  from 
the  bottom  line  of  a  temporary  balance  sheet 
to  envision  what  and  where  this  State  and 
our  people  can  be  10,  20,  50  years  from  now. 

Since  my  Inauguration  in  December  1962, 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  a  niunber 
of  foreign  countries  In  the  Pacific  basin  and 
on  the  Pacific  rtm.  In  separate  missions, 
I  have  visited  Japan,  Taiwan,  the  Philippines, 
Okinawa,  Vietnam,  and  New  Zealand,  as  well 
as  British  Coliunbla  and  the  mainland. 

In  all  of  these  visits,  I  encountered  great 
Interest  In  our  activities,  particularly  In  those 
programs  we  have  undertaken  to  revitalize 
Hawaii's  once  foremost  position  as  the  com- 


mercial clearinghouse  and  supply  depot  for 
ihe  entire  Pacific.  All  those  people  with 
whom  I  have  had  contact  look  to  oiu*  State 
as  the  gateway  to  the  West  and  as  the  meet- 
ing ground  for  exchange  with  other  countries 
that  traffic  through  Hawaii. 

The  broader  horizon  has  been  Identified 
and  the  general  direction  of  our  destiny  has 
been  charted  In  the  new  Hawaii  program, 
bold  In  concept,  courageous  In  purpose. 

Legislation  enacted  by  your  honorable 
body  at  the  1965  general  session  launched 
this  program  with  a  powerful  thrust,  which 
I  am  confident  you  will  refuel  and  sustain 
during  this  current  budget  session. 

As  the  sun  breaks  from  behind  clouds  and 
gradually  converts  a  landscape  from  shadow 
to  light,  so  has  there  been  a  gradual  awaken- 
ing to  and  Increasing  understanding  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  new  Hawaii  concept  through- 
out our  State.  '  Thc^e  Is  new  hope,  new  Imag- 
ination, new.  enthusiasm. 

This  Is  evident  In  many  areas.  One  Is 
what  we  refer  to — for  lack  of  a  better  term — 
aa  our  travel  industry.-  The  old  stereotype 
was  the  hire  of  the  hula  girl  poster.  Today 
our  concept  of  Hawaii's  place  on  the  travel 
map  has  broadened  substantially. 

I  refer  here  not  merely  to  the  economic 
gains  we  have  made,  as  represented  by  sta- 
tistics showing  more  than  600.000  visitor 
arrivals  In  1965  as  compared  with  more  than 
600,000  In  1964,  a  gain  of  almost  20  percent. 
The  total  for  1966  Is  expected  to  reach  700.-^ 
000,  the  ntimerlcal  equivalent  of  our  total" 
resident  population. 

These  visitors,  of  course,  add  welcome  dol- 
lars to  our  economy — $260  mUllon>ln  1965  as 
compared  with  $225  million  In  1964. 

Convention  attendance  showed  a  signifi- 
cant gain  from  18,500  In  1964  to  22,200  In 
1966,  another  20  percent  Increase.  In  1962, 
It  was  4,500. 

It  Is  true  that  most  of  our  visitors  are 
pleasure  seekers,  attracted  by  the  distinctive 
character  of  Hawaii's  scenery  and  climate. 

But  Increasing  numbers  are  coming  In 
search  of  new  Ideas  and  an  opportunity  to 
enrich^  their  knowledge  and  broaden  their 
understanding  of  the  Pacific  area  and  Its 
potential. 

In  addition  to  the  aloha  shirts,  muumuus 
and  suntans  they  buy  here,  they  go  home 
with  the  new  smd  enduring  experience  of 
having  met  our  people,  and  hiving  experi- 
enced the  Inter-cultural  tolerance  with 
which  we  live  so  successfully. 

While  they  may  not  accept  our  way  of 
life  and  may  not  find  It  applicable  to  their 
social  patterns  at  home,  I  cannot  help  believ- 
ing that  they  wUl  retain  some  Impressions 
and  thoughts  that  ultimately  will  be  ex- 
pressed In  some  way  for  the  general  good. 

Similarly,  the  Increasing  success  with 
which  we  have  attracted  science  conferences, 
and  meetings  of  professional  and  trade 
groups,  of  Intermixed  nationalities  and 
varied  points  of  view.  Is  evidence  of  Increas- 
ing recognition  that  not  only  is  our  physi- 
cal climate  nearly  always  good,  but  our  In- 
tellectual climate  la  getting  better  all  the 
time.  •- 

Underlying  the  New  Hawaii  concept  Is  a 
realization  that  the  long-range  success  of 
Government  programs,  combined  with  and 
serving  the  private  sector  of  our  economy. 
Is  the  necessity  of  maintaining  effective, 
continuing  coordination  of  services  and 
faculties. 

Each  program,  each  capital  requirement, 
each  position,  must  be  evaluated  and  made 
to  serve  the  State's  continuing  progress  as 
an  essential  component  of  the  whole. 

It  Is  this  emphasis  on  the  Importancs  of 
coordination  and  correlation  which  charac- 
terizes the  budget  proposals  presented  for 
yoiu:  consideration. 

Tou  may  have  noted  that  for  the  first  time 
the  capital  Improvements  proposals  are  sup- 
ported by  a  rather  detailed  analysis  of  the 
national  economy  and  Federal  prc^rams  in 


relation  to  the  State's  financial  picture.  We 
have  also  Included  a  20-year  projection  of 
anticipated  requirements  In  certain  key  areas 
of  the  economy  if  we  are  to  maintain  a 
healthy  level  of  employment  and  career  op- 
portunity for  our  growing  population. 

Necessarily  we  have  had  to  be  selective 
and  place  priority  emphasis  on  those  pro- 
grama  and  facilities  which  currently  are 
required  to  sustain  the  momentum  of  our 
progress. 

It  will  be  noted  In  this  connection  that 
the  proposals  presented  for  your  considera- 
tion stress  the  continuing  importance  of 
education. 

Of  the  total  proposed  operating  budget 
of  $331  million,  S143  million  or  about  40 
percent  Is  allocated  to  educational  require- 
ments. 

The  capital  budget  recommendations  call 
for  outlays  of  almost  $126  million  In  fiscal 
1967.  At  least  $40  million  of  that  amount 
Is  expelled  to  be  covered  by  Federal  funds, 
and  almost  $86  million  from  State  sources. 

Capital  Improvements  requests  for  the  De- 
partment pf  Education  Eind  the  university 
together  amount  to  $41.3  million,  represent- 
ing  a   substantial    portion   of   the   total. 

These  proposals  are  calculated  not  only 
to  serve  expanding  enrollment  requirements, 
but  also  to  strengthen  further  the  quality 
of  education  In  our  State. 

I  can  think  of  no  other  public  expenditure 
which  can  return  so  much  to  all  Hawaii  in 
terms  of  economic  benefit.  Intellectual  ful- 
fillment, and  the  Innovating  spirit  so  neces- 
sary for  the  continued  progress  of  our  com- 
munity. 

It  Is  also  Important  to  note  that  as  we 
Increase  Stats  support  for  our  university  and 
strengthen  Its  facilities  and  faculty,  we  en- 
hance prospects  of  additional  support  from 
other  sources. 

This  fiscal  year  the  university  wUl  spend 
approximately  $42  million.  Five  years  ago 
the  comparable  figure  was  $14.6  million.  Of 
this  $42  million,  lees  than  half  comes  from 
Hawaiian  tax  dollars.  Much  of  the  outside 
support  Is  from  the  Federal  Government. 

By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  the  univer- 
sity will  have  received  about  $15  million  In 
outside  support,  exclusive  of  the  East-West 
Center.  This  compares  with  less  than  $10 
mUllon  a  year  ago  and  less  than  $5  million 
3  years  ago. 

Since  fiscal  1963,  the  student  population 
at  the  university  has  Increased  42  percent 
while  State  support  per  student  has  Increased 
20.4  percent.  General  fund  support  for  the 
university  has  Increased  by  71  percent  for 
the  period.  These  figures  do  not  take  Into 
consideration  the  millions  of  dollars  ex- 
pended for  university  capital  Improvements 
nor  do  they  Include  costs  not  associated  with 
students. 

Our  community  college  program  has  taken 
shape  rapidly,  and  we  are  requesting  an  addi- 
tional $3.8  million  to  start  the  brlcks-and- 
mortar  stage  of  this  effort  to  meeting  the  ex- 
panding educational  needs  of  our  people. 

Contributions  from-prlvate  sources  In  the 
form  of  endowments,  g^rants,  and  scholar- 
ships have  been  Increasing  at  the  university. 
In  recent  months.  We  have  seen  the  en- 
dowment of  chairs  by  Alexander  and  Bald- 
wln-Matson  Navigation  Co.,  the  Hawaiian 
Telephone  Co..  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  and 
one  by  your  own  honorable  body,  as  well 
as  research  fellowship  grants  by  Hawaiian 
Electric  Co. 

I  am  hopeful  that  as  mote  leaders  of  cor- 
porate btislness  enterprise  In  Hawaii  recog- 
nize this  Investment  opportunity — In  the 
mutuality  of  Interests  between  town  and 
gown — substantially  more  support  will  be 
forthoomlng. 

The  university's  Impact  Is  extending  rap- 
Idly  beyond'  Hawaii  Into  the  entire  Pacific 
Basin  and  Asia.  The  East-West  Center,  of 
course,  has  played  a  major  role  in  this  In 


fulfillment  of  Its  primary  mission  to  promote 
better  mutual  understanding  through  cul- 
tural and  technical  Interchange. 

The  resources  of  the  university  have  been 
utUlzed  In  conjunction  with  the  East-West 
Center  or  other  Federal  or  International 
agencies  to  develop  training  programs  In 
Thailand,  Pakistan,  the  Ryukyus.  Samoa. 
Micronesia,  and  othe  pacific  area. 

Here  again  we  see  implementation  of  the 
New  HawaU  concept  In  terms  of  a  grow^g 
capacity  to  serve  our  Nation  and  our  Pacific 
neighbors. 

While  the  dynamic  growth  In  &ize.  scope 
and  quality  of  the  university  Is  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  developments  contributing 
to  the  emergence  of  a  New  Hawaii,  we  have 
also  strengthened  our  ^ucatlonal  programs 
at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels. 

Your  enlightened  recognition  of  the  needs 
In  this  area  during  the  1965  general  session 
has  had  a  stimulating  effect  upon  our  public 
school  system.  ^ 

The  proposals  now  before  you  would  add 
further  to  the  gains  made  last  year. 

Our  growing  population  will  require  fur- 
ther additions  to  our  school  plant  and  staff 
capacity.  Raising  compulsory  school  age 
from  16  to  18  will  also  add  to  enrollments. 
Together  these  increases  wUl  total  about  4,000 
students. 

An  Increasing  population  has  caused  school 
enrollment  to  rise  6.5  percent  since  1963  while 
State  support  per  student  has  Increased  by 
32.8  percent.  General  fund  support  for 
schools  has  risen  by  41.6  percent.  The  figures 
mentioned  here  are  exclusive  of  capital  im- 
provement costs  and  peripheral  activities  of 
the  school  system. 

Our  public  library  system  has  also  shared 
In  the  State's  quest  for  Intellectual  growth. 
While  the  popiUatlon  of  the  State  has  In- 
creased 10.4  percent  since  fiscal  1963  general 
fund  support  for  the  system  has  risen  by  57.2 
percent.  Per  capita  support  has  Increased  J»y 
42.3  percent. 

The  staiBng-by-program  policy  you  ap- 
proved In  1963  and  reafllrmed  In  subsequent 
sessions  has  proved  most  effective  In  equaliz- 
ing the  educational  opportunities  afforded 
our  children  throughout  the  State.  While 
the  lead  time  required  for  Implementation 
has  not  made  the  effects  of  this  policy  Imme- 
diately and  fully  apparent,  Its  continued  ap- 
plication and  refinement  will  be  Invaluable 
In  our  quest  to  develop  the  finest  school  sys- 
tem In  the  Nation. 

With  school  construction  a  State  respon- 
sibility— as  provided  for  In  our  Constitution 
and  to  assure  equality  of  facilities  as  well  as 
educational  services  throughout  Hawaii — 
there  Is  opportunity  for  more  effective  coor- 
dination between  Instructional  program  de- 
velopment and  building  requirements. 

I  am  convinced  that.  In  time,  substantial 
savings  c^n  be  achieved.  Heretofore,  with 
the  resfKjnslblllty  split  between  State  and 
counties,  there  has  been  a  tendency  at  the 
State  level  to  concentrate  on  curriculum, 
staffing  requirements  and  program  develop- 
ment. We  have  made  great  progress  In  recent 
years  by  critical,  searching  examination  of 
the  basic  content  and  quality  of  public 
education  In  Hawaii.  The  quality  has  been 
Improved  and  will  continue  to  Improve. 

Attention  to  building  requirements  has 
suffered  from  a  disjointed  system  of  split 
responsibility.  The  approach  has  been  piece- 
meal, school  by  school,  room  by  room.  This 
la  costly. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  can  obtain  better 
results  at  less  cost.  If  we  shift  our  thinking, 
planning,  and  budgeting  In  the  direction  of 
more  generalized  requirements. 

Without  any  significant  sacrifice  of  Impor- 
tant esthetic  considerations,  we  can  achieve 
more  standardization  In  classroooi  design  and 
equipment,  and  In  character  and  use  of  all 
new  school  construction. 

This  can  and  should  be  done  without  de- 
veloping drab  stereotyped  school  structures. 
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I'.  '.3  important  to  achieve  ah  esthetic  as  well 
&a  a  functional  oompatablllty  between  the 
school  or  llbrarv  building  and  Its  c-i:>mmun!t7 
er.vlrinmenl  But  we  cannot  afljrd  to  give 
these  pro.'ects  the  Cfietly  specialize!  t.r«it- 
mer.t  m  desi^iiing  tl>ey  have  recelvfxl  ui  the 
past. 

In  the  meantime,  while  re.-x>mmeRdlng 
funds  for  Incremejntal  completion  of  projects 
already  underway  I  nxn  also  requestlnsr  $4  4 
million  to  construct  283  portable  cliiivsrfv.m.s 

This  request  In  based  on  two  conglderations. 
First,  ar.d  mijst  urpjently,  the  portables  will 
be  needed  by  th"  st^ft  of  school  next  fall, 
and  In  September  1967.  to  hou.*e  some  claaees 
for  which  perm.ment  fiicllitles  now  under 
oonstructlon  will  not  be  ready. 

Second,  a  flexible  reserve  of  portables  will 
enable  us  to  adjust  m.ore  economically  to 
fluctuations  In  school  enrollment,  and  to 
maintain  adequate  services  while  permanent 
facilities  are  under  design  and  construction. 
./*  This   prograxn    Is    of    the   highest    urgency, 

and  I  iim..  therefore,  submitting  a  supple-, 
mental  appropriation  bill  to  permit  iw  to 
proceed  with  Its  impletnentatlon  as  soc;n  a* 
It  is  enacted. 

It  might  be  pertinent  to  observe  at  this 
sta^p  that  the  transfer  of  functions  from  the 
counties  to  the  .State  under  provisions  of  act 
97  ha«  worked  we!'.,  despite  som.e  lU-oontrlved 
criticism   from   certain    quajters. 

There  have  been  some  delays  and  some 
pri.blem.s  In  adjusting  State-county  channels 
of   communication  and  procedures 

But  our  experience,  in  my  judgmen-,  has 
validated  the  soundness  of  the  basic  objec- 
tive to  eliminate  Inconsistent  division  of 
prime  responsibility  for  certain  essential 
gover:;mental  functions  and  to  assure  equi- 
table treatment  of  all  residents  irrespective 
'  of -whether  they  dwell  in  populous  urban 
centers  or  more  remote  communities 

For  the  present  I  am  proposing  that  Uie 
existing  contractual  relationships  between 
the  covintles  and  State  to  provide  these  serv- 
ices be  continued 

As  reported  to  you  In  my  message  accom- 
panying the  operating  budget  propo.sals,  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1967  anticipates  a  81,9  mil- 
lion deficit  However,  with  an  estimated 
surplus  of  16  3  million  from  the  current  fiscal 
year,  the  general  fund  Is  expected  to  re- 
alize a  cash  surplus  o!  *4  4  million  at  the 
end  if  flacal  1967, 

You  have  ccjncurred.  heretofore,  with  the 
pollcv  of  earmarking  cash  surpluses  to  fl- 
naiice  capital  Improvements,  This  tends  to 
reduce  the  need  for  bond  financing  and  en- 
ables lis  to  keep  our  bonded  IndebtedneM 
withiM  prudent  and  manageable  limits.  ' 

Recent  developments  causing  higher  In- 
terest rates  in  the  money  market  gi'.e  us  ad- 
ditional cause  to  io.ik  to  our  cash  surplus  to 
finance  capital  Improvements  wherever  pos- 
sible 

Our  financial  outlook  for  the  6  yean 
covered  by  the  CIP  is  dominated  by  high- 
way constAiction  requirements,  which  repre- 
sent about  40  percent  of  the  capital  budget 
for  that  period 

In  connection  with  our  highway  building 
program,  it  may  be  of  Hiterest  to  note  that 
I  intend  to  8i,U>mlt  legislation  to  regulate 
outdoor  advertising  and  Junkyards  in  areaa 
ad)Acent  to  Federal-aid  highways  and  to 
provide  expressly  for  expenditure  of  high- 
way funds  for  beautiflcatlon  purpones  along 
our  r'>ads  You  will  agree.  I  am  sure,  tliat 
•*  while    asphalt    strips    are    necestary    for    our 

mobility  there  Is  no  reason  why  esthetic 
considerations  should  be  neglected  In  high- 
way conatrvictlon    f 

During  the  6  years  from  1966  to  1973. 
1191  million  in  Federal  money  may  be  avail- 
able for  the  Interstate  Highway  System,  plus 
other  Federal  assistance 

We  expect  to  take  advantage  of  the  various 
other  Federal  aid  programs  whJch  are  co:i- 
tlnulng  to  expand 


Because  State  matching  requirements, 
even  on  the  00-10  Interstate  formula,  wlU 
place  a  heavy  burden  on  our  resources,  a 
careful  approach  to  Federal  aid  partlctpa- 
tlon  Is  Indicated.  j 

Along  with  other  States  which  are  feeling 
the  Impact  of  Great  Society  legislation,  we 
must  be  prepared  for  the  orderly  accommo- 
dation and  Implementation  of  those  pro- 
grams which  serve  our  needs.  But  we  must 
also  make  certain  we  can  establish  some 
reasonable  cost-beneflt  ratio,  so  that  pro- 
gram implementation  in  terms  of  matching 
funds  and  adjustment  or  diversion  of  ex- 
isting ptrograms  Is  consistent  with  our  over- 
all alms  and  within  our  means. 

All  major  Indicators,  save  one,  appear  to 
be  in  our  favor.  Our  economy  and  that  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  appears  destined  for 
continued  growth  and  stability. 

The  one  uncertainty  is  Vletnanj,  and  the 
Unpredictable  effect  continuation  and  pos- 
sible expansion  of  that  conflict  may  have  on 
Federal  policies  and  programs. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the/contrlbutlon  which 
our  State  is  making  to  ^e44r  Nation's  deter- 
mined effort  to  stand  by  Its  commitment. 

No  event  in  recent  years  has  so  dramatically 
underscored  Hawaii's  role  and  potential  as  a 
bridge  of  understanding  between  East  and 
West  as  the  recent  meeting  here  between 
President  Johnson  and  Vietnam's  leaders. 

The  now  historic  declaration  of  jftonolulu 
coupled  a  grim  pledge  of  unwaveftng  mili- 
tary action  with  a  promise  to  help  South 
Vietnam  establish  a  dependable  economic 
base  for  a  durable  and  just  pwace. 

It  is  this  latter  part  of  the  two-part  decla- 
ratiop  which  has  special  meaning  for  us. 

Through  the  programs  of  the  •  East- West 
Center  and  the  Dnlverslty  of  Hawaii.  Hawaii 
has  become  a  training  ground  for  peace  as 
well  as  a  bastion  of  defense. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  technical  experi- 
ences and  skills  and  constructive  intercul- 
tural  abilities  which  we  ^ave  developed  so 
successfully  can  find  Increasing  opportuni- 
ties for  service  In  thbee  countries  seeking  to 
eatabllsh  new  and  dependable  foundations 
fo^  the  support  and  protection  of  their  free- 
dom. ^ 
-  The  challenges  facing  Hawaii  today  are 
challenges  of  opportunity  for  ennobling  and 
enriching  experiences  never  presented  us 
before. 

The  demand,  is  for  excellence  In  all  our 
endeavors  send  in  all  our  aspirations. 

This  Is  the  time. 

This  Is  the  place. 

We  are  the  people  who  have  been  destined, 
by  all  the  events  of  the  past  and  all  our 
preparations  today,  to  lead  the  way  m  the 
grand  design  for  peace  and  prosperity 
throughout  our  Pacific  community. 

MeaiUlme.  we  are  reminded  dally  that,  as 
is  the  l^se  with  all  wars.  Vietnam  has  placed 
a  disproportionate  burden  of  sacrifice  on  a 
few. 

Sons,  brothers,  and  fathers  are  being  taken 
away  in  an  Increasing  number  of  families. 

I  think  It  most  appropriate  at  this  time 
to  correct  a  long-standing  Inequity  In  our 
voting  laws  as  they  affect  servicemen  In  our 
Jurisdiction.  I  am.  therefore,  recommend- 
ing legislation  to  ease  registration  of  service- 
men stationed  in  Hawaii  and.  If  possible,  to 
permit  people  who  do  not  vote  In  any  other 
Jurisdiction  to  cast  their  votes  In  presiden- 
tial  elections  In  our  ballot  boxes. 

While  the  conflict  In  Vietnam  continues, 
we  must,  for  our  part,  renew  our  determina- 
tion to  do  what  we  can  to  assure  that  the 
sacrlflces  being  made  there  and  at  home  are 
not  In  vain.  We  must  do  what  we  can  to  as- 
sure the  stability  and  equity  c<  the  peace 
which  must  come. 

We  pray  for  strength  and  divine  gtildance 
for  our  President  and  all  those  who  are  help- 
ing blm  carry  the  momentous  burdens  of 
these  trying  times. 


Let  us,  meantime,  continue  to  build  the 
new  Hawaii  with  unity  of  piuT)ose  and 
strengthened  determination  and  capacity  to 
serve  our  State,  our  Nation,  our  fellow  man. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF  THE 
NEW  YORK  STATE  LEGISLATURE 
URGING  FULL  IMPLEMENTATION 
OP  THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT 
OP  1936 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
passed  a  concurrent  resolution  endors- 
ing the  policies  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
■Act  of  1936  and  calling  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  Implement  that  act  to  the  full. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  are  already  aware 
that,  although  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
was  desii?Tied  to  insure  a  strong  U.S. 
merchant  marine,  U.S.  ships  now  carry 
less  than  9  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
waterlx)me  foreign  commerce.  We  have 
recently  also  been  provided  ^th  the  re- 
sults of  two  conflicting  studies — the  In- 
teragency Maritime  Task  Force  Report 
issued  October  4,  1965,  and  the  Report 
of  Maritime  Advisory  Committee  Issued 
December  1,  1965 — both  of  which  agree 
that  our  merchant  marine  needs 
strengthening,  though  they  disagree  as 
t6  the  proper  course  Xo  achieve  that 
result. 

Mr.  President.  New  York  being  a  major 
maritime  State  with  an  urgent  concern 
for  the  strength  and  viability  of  our  mer- 
chant marine,  t  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  concurrent  resolution  of  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows i 

State  of  New  York  RBsoLtmoN  164, 
March  29.  1966 

Whereas  Public  Act  835,  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936.  still  the  law  of  this 
land.  Implements  a  strong  U.S.  merchant 
marine  and  mandates  its  adequacy  for  na- 
tional defense  or  emergency;  Its  adequacy 
for  all  domestic  waterborne  commerce  and 
for  a  substantial  part  of  export  and  import 
(foreign)  waterborne  commerce;  mandates 
vessels  constructed  In  the  United  States  of 
the  most  modern  and  efflclent  models,  oper- 
ated and  manned  by  citizens  under  the 
U.S.  flag;  and 

Whereas  experience  prior  and  subsequent 
to  this  act  indicates  that  each  comp>onent 
factor  cited  in  the  act  Is  vitally  necessary 
to  the  Nation  and  to  Its  political  subdivi- 
sions and  the  inunediate  and  extended  econ- 
omy and  safety;  and 

Whereas  enforcement  of  these  mandates 
has  become  so  lax  that  today  U.S.  ships 
carry  less  than  9  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
waterborne  foreign  commerce — because  of 
failure  by  the  Federal  Government  to  sup- 
port and  protect  the  U.S.  merchant  marine, 
providing  less  support,  less  protection  than 
is  the  practice  eommon  to  all  other  maritime 
nations;  and 

Whereas  the  active  U.S.  merchant  marine 
now  consists  of  approximately  900  vessels — 
less  than  pre-World  War  n  strength,  and 
shipbuilding  capacity  has  dangerously  dwin- 
dled since  that  period,  although  the  national 
responsibilities  undertaken  In  the  world  and 
the  magnitude  of  dangers  confronted  are 
gravely  Increasing.  In  contrast,  the  Soviet 
Uraon's  maritime  strength  is  equal  to,  or 
may  now  surpass,  this  Nation's — auguring 
favorable  for  their  avowed  purpose  to  domi- 
nate  world   maritane   power   by    1970 — and 
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meanwhile  the  United  States  allows  Its  mari- 
time force  to  diminish:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  (if  the  senate  concur).  That  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  respect- 
fully requests  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  urge  that  the  provisions  of  Public 
Act  835,  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 
be  enforced,  and  Inmiedlately  to  pursue 
every  channel  of  such  enforcement  rigor- 
ously; and  be  It  further 

Resolved  {if  the  senate  concur).  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  New  York  delegation  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

By  order  of  the  assembly, 

John  T.  McKennan, 

Clerk. 

In  senate,  March  31,  1966,  concurred  in, 
without  amendment. 

By  order  of  the  senate, 

Albert  J.  Abbams, 

Secretary. 


NEW  TYPE  JET  AIRPLANES  FOR  PAN 
AMERICAN   WORLD   AIRWAYS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  recent  development  of 
real  significance  to  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  arid  the  world.  This  is 
the  decision  by  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways to  invest  $531  million  in  a  new  gen- 
eration of  jets  to  prepare  for  the  com- 
ing growth  in  air  travel  and  air  freight 
in  the  1970's. 

This  choice  is  the  Boeing  747,  a  giant 
jet  which  will  able  to  fly  490  passengers 
or  214,000  pounds  of  cargo  over  trans- 
continental and  transoceanic  routes  at 
mach  0.90.  The  improvement  of  the  747 
over  current  jets  will  mark  a  giant  step 
forward  in  the  aircraft  technology  of 
the  United  States.  The  advance  to  giant 
jets  like  the  747  is  comparable  to  going 
from  the  piston-powered  transports  to 
modern  jets. 

This  decision  also  shows  the  determi- 
nation of  U.S.  airlines  to  remain  world 
leaders  in  transportation.  Other  air- 
lines in  this  country  undoubtedly  will 
follow  Pan  American's  lead  and  buy  jets 
which  win  carry  close  to  500  people. 
This  volume  transportation  promises  to 
result  in  lower  passenger  rates  eventu- 
ally* and  bring  air  cargo  within  the  eco- 
nomic reach  of  many  more  firms. 

Robert  Hotz,  editor  of  the  leading 
aerospace  journal.  Aviation  Week  & 
Space  Technology,  said  the  747  purchase 
started  "the  third  wave  of  the  jet  revo- 
lution in  air  transport"  and  hastens  the 
development  of  an  airplane  which  prom- 
ises "to  offer  the  type  of  air  logistics 
system  that  will  attract  the  real  poten- 
tial from  industrial  shippers." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  Mr. 
Hotz'  editorial  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  Aviation  Week  &  Space  'Technology. 
Apr.   18,   1966]         *' 
Th«  Third   Wav« 
(By  Robert  Hotz) 

The  third  wave  of  the  j6t  revolution  In  air 
transport  began  to  roll  last  week  with  Pan 
American  World  Airways'  Initial  order  for 
the  giant  490-pas8enger  Boeing  747  powered 


by  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft's  41,000-pound 
thrust,  high  bypass  ratio  turbofans. 

The  Boeing  747  transport  is  not  simply  an 
evolutionary  growth  from  the  707  series  with 
which  Boeing  and  Pan  American  began  the 
jet  revolution  at  the  turn  of  the  decade. 
The  747  concept  promises  to  be  as  revolu- 
tionary in  relation  to  the  current  genera- 
tion of  Jets  as  the  initial  707's  were  to  the 
piston-powered  transports   they  superseded. 

Biggest  technical  advancement  will  come 
from  the  new  generation  of  high  b3rpass  ratio, 
high  temperature,  large  turbofans  typified 
by  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  JT9D.  This 
new  gas  turbine  cycle  promises  as  much  im- 
provement in  load-carrying  capacity  and 
operating  economy  as  the  original  turbofan 
gained  over  the  straight  turbojet.  It  Is  the 
real  root  of  the  economic  and  technical  revo- 
lution embodied  In  the  747  concept. 

BROAO    APPLICATIONS 

Pan  American's  decision  means  that  the 
major  International  airlines  will  operate 
during  the  1970's  with  a  fleet  of  giant  sub- 
sonic jets  complemented  by  the  supersonic 
transport.  The  supersonic  transport  wlU 
offer  the  airlines  a  relatively  uniform  appli- 
cation of  Its  technology.  But  the  Jumbo 
subsonic  jet,  based  on  the  technology  de- 
veloped by  the  Air  Force  C-5A  military 
transport  competition,  still  offers  a  bewilder- 
ing choice  of  applications  to  suit  Individual 
airline  requirements. 

The  conflguratlon  chosen  by  Pan  American 
will  probably  be  the  characteristic  choice  of 
large  international  airlines  with  long-haul 
transatlantic  or  transpadflc  routes.  But 
the  same  technology  can  be  utilized  In  an 
astonishing  variety  of  other  applications 
down  to  the  large-hulled  twin-engine  airbus 
conflgviratlon  sought  by  American  Airlines 
and  other  domestic  carriers  whose  largest 
volumes  travel  shorter  stage  lengths  than 
the  International  jet  set. 

It  Is  certainly  another  sign  of  the  gT0>wlng 
size  of  the  commercial  market  when  the 
losers  of  a  major  military  comjjetltlon  take 
their  new  technology  and  design  a  new  air- 
craft aimed  solely  at  the  clvU  airline  cus- 
tomer. 

For  the  passenger,  the  747  jumbo  jet  prom- 
ises substantially  reduced  fares,  moderate 
reduction  in  travel  time  and  perhaps  some 
reduction  in  comfort.  However  exi>erience 
may  dictate  an  end  to  the  sardtne-can  phi- 
losophy of  airline  high-density  seating.  The 
large  fuselage  area  offered  by  the  747  may 
lend  itself  to  some  more  pleasant  innova- 
tions in  long-range  air  travel.  The  interna- 
tional passenger  demands  of  a  world  fK>pula- 
tion  that  not  only  is  growing  In  size  but 
also  accelerating  In  mobility  should  be  sur- 
flcient  to  fill  the  capacious  maw  of  the  747 
during  the  1970's,  particularly  with  an  feco- 
nomic  spur  of  lower  fares. 

But  despite  its  excellent  prospects  as  a  pas- 
senger conveyor,  we  think  the  747  will  really 
come  into  its  own  as  a  freight  carrier,  both 
In  mixed  configurations  and  as  an  all-cargo 
transix>rt.  The  growth  of  air  cargo  Is  now 
largely  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  airline 
fleet.  Even  with  increasing  number%«ftbe 
all-cargo  Douglas  DC-8's  and  Boeing  "Tofs, 
demand  will  continue  to  outrun  capacity  by 
a  wide  margin.  Not  until  a  vehicle  with  the 
speed  and  capacity  of  the  747  appears  on  the 
airways  will  the  airlines  be  able  to  offer  the 
type  of  air  logistics  system  that  will  attract 
the  real  potential  from  industrial  shippers. 
If,  as  many  thoughtful  airline  planners  pre- 
dict, the  cargo  business  will  eventually  sur- 
paEs  passengers  as  the  largest  source  of  air- 
line revenue,  then  the  747  offers  an  excellent 
vehicle  with  which  to  exploit  that  market. 
Pan  American  evidently  has  this  possibility 
In  mind  In  specifying  that  all  of  its  initial 
25  model  747'8  be  equipped  with  cargo  floors 
even  though  only  two  will  be  Initially  ear- 
marked for  all-cargo  service. 

The  747  Is  still  a  concept  on  the  drawing 
board.    Boeing  and  Pratt  &  Whitney  face  for- 


midable technical  tasks  during  the  next  3 
years  to  translate  this  concept  Into  a  flying 
machine  fit  ioi  airline  service  in  1970.  Even 
though  much  of  the  Initial  research  and  de- 
velopment was  financed  under  an  Air  Force 
competition,  both  companies  also  face  equal- 
ly formidable  problems  in  financing  ftirther 
development  of  the  747  as  a  purely  commer- 
cial venture. 

GLOBAL  CHAIXENOK 

The  Pan  American  decision  also  poees  a 
significant  challenge  to  Its  global  competi- 
tors. They  will  have  to  make  their  deci- 
sions TOon  as  to  how  to  meet  this  tough  new 
competition  or  face  the  consequences  In  the 
1970's.  There  are  some  airline  executives  who 
still  long  for  the  comfortable  prewar  DC-3 
days  when  airline  passengers  belonged  to  a 
relatively  small  and  exclusive  club  and  Fed- 
eral mall  subsidy  solved  most  financial  prob- 
lems. But  those  days  have  gone  forever. 
The  galloping  technology  of  aerospace  has 
propeUed  the  airlines  Into  a  scale  of  activity 
and  profit  that  already  exceeds  their  rosiest 
dreams.  We  will  hear  many  piropbets  of 
doom  pontificate  on  the  problems  poeed  by 
scaling  up  to  transp>ort8  of  the  747  size.  Most 
of  them  will  be  recognizable  as  the  same  fa- 
miliar voices  that  once  wailed  over  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Jet  and  have  spent  the  Interim 
since  its  earning  power  erased  their  argu- 
ment in  deploring  the  prospect  of  a  super- 
sonic transport. 

We  could  not  close  this  epistle  without 
doffing  our  hat  to  the  courage  and  vision  of 
Juan  Terry  Trlppe.  At  an  age  when  many 
would  be  content  to  bask  in  the  reflectloo  of 
the  most  fabulous  career  In  air  transport,  he 
Is  still  busy  pioneering  a  new  era  not  only 
for  his  own  airline  but  for  the  industry  of 
which  it  is  such  an  Important  pxirt. 


THE  GLEN  EC^HO  RIOT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  series  of  letters  to 
the  editor  which  appeared  in  the  April' 
15, 1966,  edition  of  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Star.  The  writers  of  the  letters  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  recent  Glen 
Echo  riot. 

Thers  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Glen  Echo  Riot 

Sot:  Being  pastor  of  the  Glen  Echo  Baptist 
Church,  and  having  been  In  the  area  of  the 
amusement  park  on  the  evening  of  April  11, 
I  feel  led  to  make  the  following  statements: 

I  commend  the  fine  Negro  people  that  did 
not  enter  Into  the  rioting  and  the  many  who 
suffered  abuse  themselves.  I  commend  the 
white  people  of  our  community  for  the  spirit 
of  restraint  and  forbearance  thtft  they 
showed  even  though  many  of  them  suffered 
damage  to  their  property  and  unimaginable 
insult  and  assault.  I  commend  the  men  and 
officers  of  our  police  departments  for  their 
fine  work  in  a  situation  that  could  have  ex- 
ploded into  unspeakable  horror.  I  will  be 
more  than  glad  to  appear  and  speak  in  their 
behalf  If  any  charges  of  "police  brutality" 
arise.  I  commend  the  men  of  our  local  vol- 
unteer fire  departments  who  responded  to  the 
call  for  aid  even  though  it  meant  personal 
Involvement  with  the  situation. 

I  condemn  the  management  of  the  amuse- 
ment park  for  not  taking  steps  to  close  the 
doors  at  2  o'clock  when  acts  of  open,  uncon- 
trollable vandalism  began  to  take  place  by  a 
large  group  who  baA  come  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  "starting  something."  I  condemn 
the  management  for  continuing  to  allow  new 
customers  to  enter  the  park  when  It  was  Im- 
poesible  for  the  staff  or  facilities  to  handle 
those  who  were  already  there.  I  condemn  the 
Negro    leaders,    religious    and    political.    In 
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Washington,  DC,  and  throughou:  our  coun- 
try who  ure  doing  their  bes:  lo  Incite  their 
people  lo  riot  and  insurrection  as  they  prey 

^  upon  the  Ignorance  and  cniotlonallim  of 
their  followers.  I  condemn  the  White  House, 
Congress,  and  our  court*  that  continue  to 
condone  clvi;  disobedience,  riot,  and  crime 
m  order  to  stay  on  the  good  side  of  certain 
groups  and  win  their  vote  and  support,  be 
they  white  or  colored.  One  yoting  hoodlum 
boasted    that,    "They    won't    do    nothing   to 

.    you  ■■ 

I  feei  '.hat  :t  ;s  past  time  for  tlie  elected 
officers  of  our  country  to  start  giving  the 
leadership  to  our  United  States  m  rlghteous- 
nfss  truth.  Justice,  and  Judgment  that  Is  so 
deR;>erate;v  needed  We  need  a  war  agajnst 
am,  rebellion,  and  crime  as  well  fis  against 
poverty 

Rev    David  L    Colb. 
Pastor    Glen  Echo  Baptist  Church. 

Sir  The  riot  of  teenagers  fit  G'.en  Echo  re- 
minds thoughtful  Americans  of  the  diinger- 
ous  liicrease  In  defiance  of  authority  and 
wanton  destruction  of  property  among  our 
youth.  Permissive  discipline  In  the  home 
and  court  leniency  are  responsible  for  a  new 
generation  tsf  lawless  citizens  whoee  future 
Is  anvbody'x  guess  Our  American  way  of  life 
la  In  .ier:ous  je<3paxdy 

Mary  G.  Hundley. 

Sm:  Olen  Echo  will  eventually  close,  and  I. 
for  one.  will  be  sorry  It  wrlll  be  another 
recreation  area  lost  to  everyone 

We  can  no  longer  stroll  through  the  city 
after  dark  as  we  once  used  to.  recreation 
are*s  are  no  longer  recreation  areas,  and 
more  and  m  re  we  'stay  behind  our  Invisible 
gVKltades  rather  than  expose  ourselves  and 
our  families  to  this  menace  We  must  have 
a  larger  police  force  .md  stlffer  laws  to  cope 
with  this  frontiertown  sltilatlon,  or  begin  all 
over  and  give  every  citizen  the  right  to  carry 
a  '^.:n  slung  at  his  ^Ide,  appoint  sheriffs  and 
form  posses  to  augment  the  law  The!',  some- 
day far  In  the  future,  when  law  returns  to 
the  east,  we  can  hope  to  build  a  society  where 
laws  will  be  obeyed  and  women  rh;,dre."..  and 
grown  men  can  once  again  walit  the  streets 
in  safety 

M.ARTIN    Brxi!\--M 
BCTHKSD.A 

Sol  The  "youth  of  tod.iy"  who  wrecked 
Oien  Echo  are  those  whom  the  proponents 
cf  home  rule  would  make  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow  "  Wouldn't  this  be  a  fine  fate  for 
our  Nation  3  Capital'' 

VimorpuA  PHn.irP"? 

Sir  Prom  all  reports  It  seems  rather  clear 
that  Rides  were  closed  down  ear.v  because 
of  unrullness;  lots  of  people  were  left  with 
tickets  they  had  paid  for  and  had  no  use  for 
with  rides  closed;  management  refused  to 
refund  the  money  paid  for  such  tickets. 
Clearly,  therefore,  the  park's  m.anaifement  at 
least  bears  a   contributory   responsibility. 

Eaic  Rnsmnjj 

Sir  To  describe  the  riot  at  Glen  Echo  as 
"youthful  exuberance"  Is  In  line  with  the 
many  ithex  stupid  statements  being  tittered 
by  people  defending  the  criminal  elements 
with  which  our  city  Is  plagued  Further- 
more, society  Is  not  to  blame  for  the  liwleRs- 
ness  that  grips  this  and  many  other  V  .S 
cities  It  Is  the  fault  of  the  lenient  men  who 
wear  dignified  black  robes  and  the  vt^e-seek- 
Ing  politicians. 

The  hands  of  police  are  c<'niplPteiv  tuni  a.<i 
was  witnessed  bv  tpe  outraKPOus  beliu-.  tor  i'f 
thiR  mob  Had  police  toviched  one  of  thene 
untouchab'.es  certain  organisations  li-ouU! 
have  »cn>amed  'police  brutality  '  Conse- 
quentlv  these  f'.itUre  criminals  were  allowed 
to  go  th"!r  lawless  way  destroying  private 
property  'o  tne  tune  of  thousands  of  dollars 


These  Juveniles  should  have  been  loaded  Into 
big  vans,  detained  overnight,  and  returned 
to  the  scene  of  their  crime  and  forced  to 
clean  up  the  debris.  To  permit  them  to  go 
scot  free  was  a  crime  In  Itself. 

A.  B.  BsLL. 
Brektwood. 

Sn:  I  can  think  of  no  stronger  reason 
against  home  rule  for  the  District  than  that 
riot.  The  parents  who  taught  those  young 
vandals  how  to  "behave"  are  the  very  ones 
who  want  tc  rule  the  District  now.  And 
those  young  hoodlums  themselves  want  to 
be  the  next  generation  to  rule  the  District. 

Home  rule?     No,  mob  rule. 

OoaooN  Stodoako. 


Sn:  'With  the  damage  to  Olen  Echo,  cars, 
stores,  and  homes  In  the  area.  It  Is  difficult 
to  understand  how  .SO  policemen  failed  to 
make  a  single  charge  against  one  rioter.  If 
crime  and  violence  are  to  be  curbed,  dont 
you  think  tills  Is  a  perfect  example  of  lack 
of  law  enforcement  and  punishment  of  law- 
breakers? 

M.  M.  OlBBON. 

Sm:  The  riot  at  Olen  Echo  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  result  one  can  expect  when  the 
courts  legislate  against  the  owner  of  private 
property.  The  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
Griffin  v.  Marj/land,  378  U.8.  130,  held  that 
the  owner  of  Olen  £k:ho  could  not  have  an 
employee,  who  was  also  e^  deputy  sheriff  and 
who  acted  under  that  authority,  arrest  Ne- 
groes for  trespassing  because  that  was  a  State 
action  and  as  such  violates  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  of  the  14th  amendment. 

The  Supreme  Court,  In  Its  strained  efforts 
to  Impose  equality,  found  that  the  above 
action  was  undc^aken  by  the  State  to  en- 
force a  prlvate^poUcy  of  racloi  segregation 
and  consequently  the  State  of  Maryland  was 
discriminating. 

To  my  knowledge,  Olen  Echo  never  experi- 
enced mass  destruction  of  its  property  when 
it  enforced  segregation.  It  was  a  nice  place 
to  take  a  fanUly  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  It 
had  the  authority  to  eject  any  person  who 
was  drunk,  unruly,  or  the  like,  without  fear 
of  reprisal  by  the  other  patrons.  Contrast 
that  to  Easter  Monday  when  a  small  element 
got  out  of  hand,  and  the  management  closed 
down  rides.  The  crowd  then  turned  into  an 
unruly  mob  bent  on  destruction  and  'van- 
dalism. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  destroyed 
the  equal  protection  due  the  amtisement 
park  as  well  as  that  protection  due  the  prop- 
erty owners,  businessmen,  and  motorists  who 
were  unfortunate  enough  to  be  in  the  path  of 
this  mob, 

R.  B. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  FARMER  IN  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  NATION 

l^r.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
there  Is  no  one  to  whom  we  are  more 
indebted  than  the  American  fsuTner. 

Over  the  years  he  has  played  a  tre- 
mendous role  in  the  development  of  our 
Nation. 

Against  all  odds,  the  farmer  has  proved 
again  and  again  that  progress  comes 
from  imagination,  creativity,  dedication, 
and  plain  hard  work.  In  this  way  be  has 
provided  the  greatest  abundance  of  food" 
and  fiber  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

On  April  11.  1966.  radio  station  KLIK 
In  Jefferson  City.  Mo.,  aired  an  outstand- 
ing editorial  on  the  American  farmer. 
This  editorial  makes  it  clear  that  It  is  not 
the  American  farmer  who  is  to  blame  for 
the  rising  cost  of  living. 


Mr.  President.  I  commend  this  edi- 
torial to  all  my  colleagues  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

[A  KI.TK  editorial.  Apr.  13,  1966] 
Not    the    Farmer's    Fault 

Every  housewife  Is  well  aware  of  the  rising 
cost  of  living,  as  reflected  recently  in  the 
amount  of  money  she  spends  to  feed  her 
family. 

There  Is  no  questioning  the  fact  that  prices 
have  been  on  the  Increase.  But  the  reason 
for  this  boost  does  not  go  all  the  way  back  to 
the  producer. 

The  farmers  In  central  Missouri  and  across 
the  Nation,  accounting  for  only  7  percent  of 
the  population,  have  enabled  the  United 
States  to  be  the  beet  fed  Nation  in  all  his- 
tory. 

When  food  price  controls  were  lifted  at  the 
end  of  World  War  IX,  the  farmer  got  a 
healthy  Increase  in  the  price  paid  for  his 
products.  Since  then  the  Nation's  economy 
has  boomed.  Wages  have  risen  sharply.  But 
the  price  p>ald  to  the  farmer  has  not  gone  up 
at  anywhere  near  the  same  rate. 

The  businessmen  of  agriculture  have 
worke<f  hard  and  efficiently  to  feed  a  grow- 
ing nation.  If  they  didn't.  If  they  were  like 
the  farmers  In  India  and  China,  then  three 
out  pf  every  four  workers  in  the  United 
States  would  be  laboring  in  the  fleldsjto  grow 
food.  But  with  the  great  strides  made  In 
American  agriculture,  I  farmer  provides  food 
for  himself  and  22  o^er  persons.  And  each 
farmer  thus  frees  22  people  to  work  at  other 
Jobs,  directly  contributing  to  the  high 
standard  of  living  we  now  enjoy. 

While  making  this  progress,  the  farmer  has 
been  faced  with  skyrocketing  prices  o.i  the 
equipment  he  needs  to  run  his  business. 
Pamxers  have  twice  as  much  money  invested 
In  machinery  as  does  the  entire  steel  Indus- 
try, and  Ave  times  as  much  as  the  automobile 
Industry.  But  the  price  for  his  products  has 
remained  relatively  stable  in  comparison  to 
other  segments  of  our  economy. 

In  spite  of  the  odds  against  him,  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  supplies  us  with  an  abtindant 
amount  of  an  ever  greater  variety  of  prod- 
ucts. And  though  food  prices  have  Increased 
at  other  points  en  route  to  the  consvuner,  the 
final  price  remains  a  bargain. 

Just  16  years  ago,  the  average  factory 
worker  had  to  put  In  51  hours  per  month  to 
earn  enough  to  feed  his  family.  Today  be 
does  the  same  thing  with  leas  than  40  hours 
of  work.  Food  for  Americans  remains  the 
beet  buy  in  the  world,  and  we  owe  a  tip  of  the 
hat  to  our  friends — the  farmers. 
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ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  TIMBER 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  for- 
ests of  my  State,  and  of  the  entire  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  came  in  for  serious  ois- 
cussion  last  month  at  the  Wyoming  For- 
est Industry  Conference,  held  at  Casper, 
Wyo. 

That  conference  was  privileged  to  hear 
from  Edward  P.  Cliff,  Chief  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  who  outlined  the  major 
problems  of  the  timber  Industry  In  our 
State  and  passed  on  some  sound  advice 
to  the  Industry.  I  was  most^  pleased  that 
he  recognized  and  pointed  to  the  need 
for  road  development. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Cliff's  speech  be  printed  in 
the  Rccou). 


\ 


lere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa4ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Making  thk  Most  ot  Rockt  Mountain 

Timber 

(By   Edward   P.  Cliff,   Chief,   Forest  Service, 

U.S.    Department    of    Agriculture,    at    the 

Wyoming     Forest     Industry     Conference, 

Casper,  Wyo.,  March  17, 1966) 

It  Is  always  good  to  return  to  the  Moun- 
tain States.  This  is  my  home  country — the 
land  where  I  was  born  and  raised.  And  it  is 
good  to  be  back  in  Caiper.  I  have  been  here 
many  times,  mostly  when  I  was  assistant  re- 
gional forester  working  out  of  Oregon,  and 
later  when  I  was  regional  forester  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  working  out  of  Den- 
ver. My  last  visit  here  was  in  1961  when 
I  spoke  at  the  58th  annual  convention  of  the 
•Wyoming  Wool  Growers  Association  In  trib- 
ute to  one  of  Wyoming's  great  men — J. 
BjTtin  Wilson. 

Whenever  I  am  in  this  part  of  the  country 
I  am  Impressed  again  by  the  diversity  of  the 
,  natural  resources  that  are  so  abundant  here. 
Although  we  are  speaking  primarily  of  tim- 
ber resources  today,  I  am  sure  that  we  do 
this  with  a  full  awareness  of  the  other  re- 
sources which  underlie  the  development  and 
grovrth  of  this  region. 

Our  Forest  Service  role,  for  example,  goes 
for  beyond  responsibilities  concerning  tim- 
ber and  water  or  recreation  and  livestock. 
One  of  the  things  that  Interests  us  most  Is 
helping  local  people  find  ways  and  means  to 
better  utilize  rural  resources.  For  example, 
we  are  proud  of  our  success  in  promptly  mak- 
ing available  2,500  acres  of  land  needed  for 
industrial  development  near  Atlantic  City 
and  South  Pass.  This  was  the  land  exchange 
with  the  Colimibla-Geneva  Steel  Division  of 
United  States  Steel  that  broke  all  records  for 
speed — three  weeks  after  we  received  the  of- 
fer from  the  company,  we  had  reviewed  and 
approved  the  exchange.  Perhaps  this  was  a 
small  thing  but  it  resulted  In  development  of 
a  large  new  mining  venture  in  Wyoming,  and 
led  to  a  major  turning  point  In  the  develop- 
ment of  Provo.  Utah.  It  illustrates  otir 
willingness  to  "go  all  out"  in  promoting 
rural  area  development  wherever  possible. 

First,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  fcH'ests 
of  Wyoming  as  illustrative  of  the  region; 
then  I  virlll  review  with  you  the  timber  sit- 
uation and  outlook  In  general  and  suggest 
some  of  the  things' that  need  to  be  done. 

only  half  of  the  total  forest  area  In  Wyo- 
ming— some  4.9  million  acres — Is  classified  as 
commercial.  These  are  areas  that  can  pro- 
duce sawlogs  and  other  timber  products  as 
well  as  pixDvlde  protected  watersheds,  'wild- 
life habitat,  outdoor  recreation  and,  of  course, 
livestock  forage.  The  other  half  is  noncom- 
mercial. It  Includes  2.6  million  acres  of  pro- 
ductive tlmberland  reserved  from  cutting  In 
national  parks,  wilderness  and  primitive 
areas,  or  other'wlse. 

As  you  know,  a  high  {woportlon  of  Wyo- 
ming's commercial  timber  is  overmat'ure. 
Three  out  of  every  five  timbered  acres  sup- 
port a  sawtlmber  stand.  However,  there  Is 
very  little  timber  of  large  size — say  21  inches 
in  diameter  or  larger.  In  fact,  many  timber 
stands  become  mature  before  they  reach  saw- 
timber  size.  The  familiar  dense  lodgepole 
pine  stands  that  come  In  after  fires  are  typi- 
cal of  this  condition.  Intense  competition 
and  lack  of  growing  space  make  It  impossible 
for  these  forests  to  reflect  the  true  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  land,  Wyoming's  fcnrests 
do  not  now  exhibit  anywhere  near  their  full 
potential  as  a  source  of  timber. 

Our  1962  forest  survey  data  Indicate  a  total 
sawtlmber  volume  of  some  22.6  billion  bocu'd 
feet — roughly  one-third  Engelmann  spruce, 
one-fourth  lodgepole  pine,  one-fourth 
Douglas-fir  and  ponderosa  pine,  and  the  rest 
In  minor  species.  About  90  percent  of  this 
sawtlmber  inventory  Is  In  public  o'wneiBhlp — 


principally  ,Jn    the    national    forests.      The 
average  net  volume  in  sawtlmber  stands  1«_ 
about  7,300  board  feet  per  acre — average  for" 
the  Mountain  States. 

One  of^-the  most  critical  forestry  problems 
in  Wyoming  Is  to  pwovlde  adequate  protec- 
tion from  insects  and  disease.  Two- thirds  of 
the  annual  mortality — some  33  million  cubic 
feet — stems  from  these  causes.  This  Is  equiv- 
alent in  volume  to  more  than  half  again  as 
much  as  the  atmual  timber  harvest.  We 
have  no  good  measure  of  the  g^ro'wth  im- 
pact— the  loss  of  increment  due  to  Insects 
and  disease — but  it  may  exceed  even  these 
huge  mortality  losses.  Dwarf  mistletoe, 
beetles,  budworms,  moths,  etc.,  are  the  de- 
structive agents.  Our  attempts  to  control 
them  would  be,  a  long  story  in  Itself,  and 
the  Job  is  far  from  done. 

There  are  other  basic  forestry  needs.  Many 
acres  need  to  be  thinned — these  are  the  over- 
stocked stands  still  young  and  vigorous 
enough  to  respond  to  an  opening  up  oper- 
ation. Many  thousands  of  acres  would  ben- 
efit from  a  thinning — but  until  a  pulpwood 
market  is  established  there  can  be  little  or 
no  opportunity  to  accomplish  this  on  a  wide- 
spread basis.  An  exception,  of  course,  is  the 
intensive  forest  management  that  has  been 
practiced  for  aome  time  in  the  ponderosa 
pine  stands  in  the  Black  Hills  area. 

Reforestation  Is  another  major  need.  This 
Includes  conversion  of  unproductive  areas 
such  as  t>oorly  stocked  aspen  stands,  or  sparse 
areas  of  lodgepole  pine  that  are  heavily  in- 
fested with  dwarf  mistletoe.  Establishing 
trees  on  nonstocked  areas  not  likely  to  regen- 
erate naturally  Is  another  big  part  of  the 
Job. 

Road  development  is  probably  the  most 
urgent  need  of  all.  And  It  is  one  of  the  moct 
effective  means  to  stimulate  development 
and  use  of  this  region's  forest  resources. 
This  fundamental  need,  when  met,  will  al- 
most automatically  speed  insect  and  disease 
control,  commercial  thinning,  intensified 
managementVELnd  so  forth. 

I  hnow  very  weU  that  lack  of  an  adequate 
transportation  system  on  the  national 
forests  is  quite  literally  a  "roadblock"  that 
is  frustrating  forest  resource  development 
throughout  this  region.  I  wish  that  I  could 
bring  to  you  an  optimistic  outlook  regard- 
ing our  proepeot*  for  accelerating  road  con- 
struction with  appropriated  funds.  How- 
ever, the  budget  situation  we  now  face  in- 
cludes '  strong  push  to  put  our  program 
dollars — including  roadbulldlng  funds — 
where  they  will  be  most  productive.  For 
example,  the  wisdom  of  making  national 
forest  timber  sales  where  the  coets  of  devel- 
opment and  administration  are  greater  than 
returns  to  Government  in  stumpage  values 
is  being  seriously  questioned.  Generally 
speaking,  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  has 
been  regarded  as  a  tilgh-cost  low-margin  area 
for  timber  op>erstion. 

Because  of  the  squeeze  on  program  dol- 
lars, one  of  otir  most  important  jobs  these 
days  Is  to  adequately  express  the  noneco- 
nomic  factors  which  are  also  so  Important 
In  justifying  sound  resource  management. 
Our  timber  sale  program,  roadbulldlng 
plans,  reforestation,  cultural  work,  and 
similar  activities  are  based  on  the  multiple 
uses  and  benefits  of  the  forest.  We  all  need 
to  make  sure  that  others  appreciate  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  values  Involved  cannot  be 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Here,  perhaps  more  than  In  any  other  part 
of  the  country,  timber  production  must  bet 
coordinated  skillfully  with  other  forest  uses. 
The  Rockies  contain  much  of  the  legendary 
hunting  and  fishing  areas  for  which  North 
America  is  famous.  This  Is  the  rooftop  of 
the  Nation  where  some  of  America's  greatest 
rivers  are  born.  The  water  that  flows  from 
these  watersheds  is  of  vital  Importance  to 
otir  Nation.  High  ranges  supply  the  sum- 
mer forage  needed  by  livestock  numbered  in 


the  hundreds  of  thousands.  And,  the  fast- 
growing  outdoor  recreation  and  tourism  busi- 
ness finds  Its  roots  In  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  these  mountains. 

All  of  these,  together  with  coal  and  min- 
erals and  power  development  and  all  the 
rest,  add  up  to  a  tremendous  potential.  Sen- 
ator McGex  has  characterized  Wyoming  as 
"a  sleeping  giant  Just  awakening."  This  is 
the  ca£e  throughout  much  of  the  Rockies. 
It  is  within  this  framework  of  expanding 
uses  of  natural  resources  that  you  must 
weave  the  growth  of  the  wood-using  Indus- 
tries— a  growth  that  Is  sure  to  come.  With 
skill  and  bard  work  this  can  be  done.  But 
the  first  step  is  to  recognize  and  capture 
every  opportunity  to  coordinate  the  various 
uses  of  forest  land — to  apply  the  principle 
of  multiple  use  as  a  routine  method  of 
operation. 

This  subject  of  multiple  use  1b  one  that 
we  could  pursue  for  hours — and  It  would  be 
time  well  spent.  But  let  me  give  just  one 
example.  There  Is  a  real  need  now  more 
than  ever  before  to  demonstrate  that  It  Is 
possible  to  manage  and  use  the  forests  with- 
out destroying  their  beauty.  Clearcuttlng 
to  harvest  overmature  stands  of  lodgepole 
pine  and  Engelmann  spruce  timber,  such  as 
you  do  In  this  region.  Is  being  criticized  on 
esthetic  grounds.  The  nationwide  emphasis 
on  natural  beauty  stemming  from  the  White 
House  Conference  last  May  Is  a  fine  thing — 
a  more  beautiful  America  Is  a  goal  that  we 
can  each  take  as  our  own.  But  our  special 
Job  Is  to  jjolnt  out  the  beauty  that  flows 
from  the  orderly  use  and  renewal  of  the 
forest.  We  need  to  plan  and  execute  log- 
ging operations  to  minimize  the  Impact  of 
the  temporary  loss   of  estjietlc  values. 

With  tourism  one  of  the  most  Important 
Industries  In  the  Mountain  States,  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  fastest  growing,  It  would  be 
shortsighted — perhaps  even  stilcldal — for 
wood-using  Industries  to  Ignore  the  increas- 
ing Importance  being  placed  on  esthetic 
values.  Some  of  the  most  spectacular  wilder- 
ness and  primitive  areas  In  the  Nation  at- 
tract people  to  this  region.  Outstanding 
skiing,  hunting.  Ashing  and  other  recreation 
opportunities  add  to  the  attraction.  Many 
visitors  are  especially  Interested  in  and  ap- 
preciative of  esthetic  values — and  they  look 
critically  upon  any  activity  that  may  detract 
from  natural  beauty  and  enjoyment  of  Ken- 
ery. 

•  Multiple  use  forestry  can  enhance  natural 
beauty  els  well  as  produce  sawlogs  and  til  of 
the  other  benefits.  It  is  our  job  to  demon- 
strate that  fact  agraln  and  again — and  make 
sure  that  people  get  the  message. 

We  will  neeA  to  have  public  support  for 
logging  In  this  region  because  we  are  going 
to  be  cutting  more  and  more  timber  In  the 
Rocky  Mountains  according  to  our  "Timber 
Trends"  analysis.'  It  is  Jusi  a  matter  of  time 
before  the  abundance  of  wood  fiber  available 
here  attracts  a  viable  pulp  and  paper  In- 
dustry. 

There  Is  also  a  growing  Interest  In  plywood 
manufacturing  In  this  part  of  the  country. 
This  Industry  is  making  strong  advances  m 
the  Northern  Rockies  and  Is  beginning  to 
"crack  the  Ice"  In  the  southern  end  of  the 
region.  With  national  demand  for  softwood 
plywood  and  veneer  projected  to  Increase 
about  2V2  tlnaes  by  the  end  of  the  centtiry, 
it  seems  likely  that  this  trend  will  continue. 
Before  too  many  years  pass  I  think  that  we 
will  see  much  more  spruce.  lodgepole  pine 
and  other  species  being  converted  into  ve- 
neer ani  plywood  In  this  region. 

Secondary  manufacturing  plants  are  also 
part  of  the  key  to  making  better  xiae  of 


>  The  Rocky  Mountain  region  as  recognised 
In  the  "Timber  Ttends"  report  includes: 
Idaho,  Montana,  South  Dakota  (West), 
Wyoming,  snd  Colorado,  Utah.  Nevada,  Arl- 
Bona,  and  NsW  Mexico. 
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Rocky  liounUln  timber     A  few  waeka  ago  I 

noticed  the  article  Inserted  in  the  CoNons- 
8IONAL  lUcoRc  bv  CongTeesman  Roncaxio 
about  the  Lutss  CalJlnet  Co  cf  Laramie  Thla 
la  an  Umpiring  example  of  what  can  be  done. 
I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  Wyoming  Natural 
R«BOUrce8  Board  !s  alert  In  publicizing  this 
remarkable  success  story 

The  1862  forecast  of  Increased  sawtlmber 
cut  U  already  on  the  way  toward  reality. 
Por  example.  In  Colorado  we  note  a  96-percent 
increase,  from  1964  to  1906.  milling  capac- 
ity of  plants  cutting  5  million  feet  or  more. 
The  comparable  flguj-e  for  Wyoming  \s  a  39- 
percent  Increase  according  to  estimates  by 
Dave  Nordwairs  regional  office  staff  at  Den- 
ver. Quite  a  bit  of  this  stem*  from  excellent 
new  stud  mills — such  as  those  at  South  Fork. 
Colo  .  and  Sheridan.  Wyo 

The  main  point  In  all  of  this  Is  that  we 
seem  to  be  on  the  threshold  of  greatly  In- 
creased timber  denxiinds  As  demands  for 
wood  and  wo<xl  products  rise,  as  transporta- 
tion systems  Improve,  as  technological  ad- 
vances are  made,  as  population  growth  brings 
new  local  ma.-kels,  and  as  the  old-growth  f.jr- 
ests  to  the  west  receive  more  and  mi're  pres- 
sures- as  ai:  of  these  things  happen,  t^ere  l.<! 
bound  to  be  a  good  chance  for  more  adequate 
use  of  the  timber  In  this  region. 

If  this  Is  the  case,  and  I  don't  think  there 
Is  much  reason  to  doubt  this  forecast,  we  fa£e 
some  Important  chailenges  right  now 

In  the  Uim.ber  and  sawmill  fle'.d  we  need  to 
Improve  the  mills  and  the  products  they 
produce.  Efficient  plants  that  will  convert 
logs  and  bolts  rapidly  Into  high-quality  prod- 
ucts are  essential  Better  acceptance  of  local 
woods  m  local  markets  should  be  an  espe- 
cially Important  goal.  It  doesn't  make  much 
sense  to  ship  large  quantlt. as  of  west  coast 
lumber  Into  the  Mountain  States  when  local 
tlm.ber  can  fill  most  needs  Just  as  well.  For 
example,  we  eatimate  that  roughly  three- 
fourths  of  the  lumber  consumed  In  W'yoming 
Is  imp<irted  from  other  Western  States.  Is 
this  reallv  necessary'' 

Rocky  Mountain  timber  Is  g'-xxl  timber  If 
properly  manufactured  and  merchandised. 
It  has  suffered  too  long  from  a  reptitatlon 
smirched  by  poor  sawing.  Improper  fst^- 
sonlng,  Inadequate  grading,  and  poor  m^er- 
chandlslng  You  have  made  good  progress 
In  correcting  this  situation,  but  a  "black 
eye"  takes  time  to  overcome^ — especially 
am.ong  local  concerns.  In  addition  to  the 
trend  toward  more  etilclent  mills,  greater 
merchandising  efforts  *1!1  be  needed  If  you 
are  to  capture  your  rightful  share  of  local 
and   national   markets. 

In  the  pulp  and  paper  field  there  are  signs 
that  an  increasing  share  of  the  surging  na- 
tional demand  for  pulpwood  will  be  met  In 
this  region  Well  documented  studies,  such 
as  the  work  on  Wyoming  resources  by  the 
Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co  ,  our  forest  survey 
publications  Including  the  Timber  Trends 
report,  ar.d  ovir  1964  report  entitled  "Green 
River  Pulpmlll  Opportunities,"  have  laid  the 
groundwork  I  don't  know  where  new  mills 
will  spring  up — at  Green  River  or  somewhere 
else — but  they  win  come  Thev  w^lll  come 
because  the  national  demand  for  pulpwood 
la  expected  to  almost  triple  bv  the  year  2000. 
Today  we  are  being  asked  to  supply  In- 
creasing' h.trveets  of  pulpw.xxl  from  the 
Black  Hi-i;s  N'Htlona]  Forest  for  shipment  to 
Wisconsin  Aithoughf  I  am  glad  to  see  this 
opportunity  t.i  make  some  much-needed 
thinnings  and  Improve  the  forest.  I  see  no 
real  future  in  the  long  run  In  shipping 
p.ilpwood  or  chips  out  of  this  St.ite  or  out 
of   th:s  region 

We  Already  have  a  thriving  pulp  Industry 
In  the  n  jrthern  Rockies  If  you  were  to  go 
to  Snowflake.  Ariz  .  you  would  see  a  modern 
pulpmil]  in  the  desert  without  a  timber  tree 
In  slgiit  The  timber  is  there  all  right,  back 
on  the  higher  ground  lis  the  national  foreets. 
This  la  a  dramatic  denionairauon  Uia(  suc- 


cessful pulpmllls  can  be  operated  In  thla 
region. 

I  can  assure  you  that  our  Forest  Service 
activities  In  this  region  will  continue  to  be 
aimed  at  helping  to  make  better  use  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  Rockies. 

With  two-thirds  of  the  66  million  acres  of 
commefclal  forest  land  In  national  foreata, 
that  part  of  our  reaponalblUty  la  obviously 
very  large  In  the  Rockies.  Moat  of  you  alao 
know  quite  a  bit  about  otir  cooperative 
forestry  programs.  Working  with  Carl  John- 
son here  In  Wyoming,  and  the  other  State 
foresters,  we  are  making  headway  In  pro- 
tecting the  private  forests  from  Insects,  dis- 
ease, and  wildfire.  We  can  provide  some  of 
the  technical  assistance  needed  to  stimulate 
Improved  processing  and  marketing  of  wood 
products.  We  are  deeply  Interested  In  help- 
ing the  people  and  communities  of  thla  re- 
gion benefit  from  better  uae  of  their  timber 
resourcea.  We  know  that  converting  each 
million  board  feet  of  atandlng  timber  Into 
dry  flnlahed  liunber  can  yield  up  to  7  man- 
years  of  gainful  employment.  We  know  that 
commercial  timber  production  la  compatible 
with  tourism  and  recreation  and  we  cain  help 
to  coordinate  these  and  other  uaea. 

Similarly,  our  research  program  la  pro- 
viding much  of  the  Information  needed  to 
make  better  use  of  Rocky  Mountain  foresta. 
Data  ranging  from  resource  statistics  needed 
to  support  a  pulpmlU  feasibility  study  to  the 
latest  facts  on  regeneration,  watershed  pro- 
tection, or  wood  products,  flow  from  our 
studies. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  here  today  I 
woxild  like  to  make  a  few  recommendations 
for  you  to  consider  as  you  work  to  make 
better  use  of  Rocky  Mountain  timber: 

1.  Build  public  acceptance  of  even-age 
management  In  those  forest  typee  where 
olearcuttlng  In  strips  or  patches  Is  the  only 
feasible  method  of  timber  harveat. 

3.  Find  more  efficient  ways  to  log,  manu- 
facture, and  transport  timber  products.  We 
must  work  to  overcome  the  obstacles  of 
rough  topography,  Inadequate  access,  low  vol- 
uinee  of  timber  per  acre,  and  other  factors 
that  make  timber- based  (q>eratlona  a  mar- 
ginal enterprise  In  so  many  cases. 

3.  Coordinate  timber  production  with  other 
forest  uses  and  values.  In  other  words,  per- 
fect and  a[>ply  the  multiple  use  principle. 

4.  Diversify  the  wood-using  Industry.  Push 
hard  to  get  Improved  sawmills,  pulpmllls  and 
plywood  mills  operating  within  the  region — 
and  {X'omote  secondary  processing  on  local 
sites,  such  as  the  ftimlture  plant  at  Laramie. 

6.  Spare  no  effort  In  apeedlng  up  construc- 
tion of  needed  access  roads. 

6.  Work  toward  uniformly  high  standarda 
In  lumber  manufacture  to  build  both  a  local 
and  national  reputation  for  quality  pn-oducts. 

7.  Help  atrengthen  the  reaouroe  itself  by 
supporting  are  and  peat  control,  research,  re- 
forestation, thinning,  stand  Improvement, 
and  similar  activities. 

The  llat  could  go  on  and  on — but  tf  all  of 
US,  working  together,  would  pursue  these 
seven  types  of  action  vigorously  In  the 
months  and  years  ahead,  our  eSorta  would 
pay  off  handsomely. 

I  hope  that  the  years  to  come  will  record 
many  successes  as  you  respond  to  the  chal- 
lenges so  appsLTent  In  the  forests  of  the 
Mountain  States.  I  know  that  you  'wUl  be  In 
the  front  ranks  aa  the  "sleeping  giant" 
awakens. 


DRAFT  CARD  BURNINGS  AND  DEM- 
ONSTRATIONS IN  REGARD  TO 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Council  of  Veterans  Organizations  of 
Greater  Dallas  In  Texas,  has  drawn  up  a 
resolution  In  regard  to  the  draft  card 


burners  and  the  so-called  peace  demon- 
strators. As  this  resolution  Is  represent- 
ative of  the  concern  of  many  people  not 
only  in  Texas  but  in  the  United  States 
on  this  matter,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

RKsoLtmoN  ON  Diurr  Cslsd  Bvnansaa  and 
Demonstrations  in  Regard  to  ■Vietnam  bt 
TH«  OotJNCiL  or  Vbterans  Obcanizatwns 
or  Oreater  Dallas  AakA,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  committed 
to  aid  Vietnam  and  to  help  reUln  Its  Integ- 
rity as  a  free  nation,  and  American  military 
personnel  are  now  engaged  In  combat  with 
the  Vletcong  forces  who  have  been  encour- 
aged and  aided  by  their  Communist  allies; 
and 

Whereas  Americans  are  making  great  sacri- 
fices on  the  battlefields  of  Vietnam  In  carry- 
ing out  our  commitment  to  that  courageotis 
nation  to  stem  the  tide  of  communism  in 
southeast  Asia;  and 

Whereas  misinformed  and  confused  stu- 
dents and  others  have  been  participating  In 
rallies  and  burning  their  draft  cards,  thereby 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States,  and  which  action  Is  harmful 
to  the  morale  of  our  American  fighting  men 
In  'Vietnam  and  elsewhere;  and 

■Whereas  many  of  the  so-called  peace  dem- 
onstrations and  protests  are  Conjfnunlst, 
Nazi,  or  Fascist  inspired;  desecrate  the  flag 
of  our  covmtry  and  the  principles  It  repre- 
sents; and  with  utter  disregard  to  the  prop- 
erly constituted  authorities  of  local,  State, 
and  Federal  Government;  and  are  planned 
to  give  comfort  to  the  enemy  of  our  country; 
and 

Whereas  we  are  aware  of  the  constitutional 
guarantees  of  the  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
right  of  dissent  of  our  citizens  In  a  democ- 
racy such  as  ours  In  this  country :  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Oouncfll  of  'Veterans 
Organizations  of  Oreater  Delias,  composed 
of  the  American  Legion,  the  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
Jewlah  War  Veterans,  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  AMVETS, 
and  the  American  GI  Forum,  meeting  In 
Dallas,  Tex.,  on  this  6th  day  of  April  1966, 
supports  our  fighting  men  In  Vietnam  and 
condemns  those  who  bum  their  draft  cards, 
desecrate  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and 
participate  In  demonstrations  that  "border 
on  treason,"  In  time  of  war;  thereby  giving 
comfort  to  the  Vletcong  and  their  Commu- 
nist allies,  while  clednUng  the  protection  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Sates,  and 
defying  add  violating  the  laws  of  our  coun- 
try, and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Council  of  Veterans 
Organizations  of  the  Greater  Dallas  Area  call 
upon  the  local.  State,  and  Federal  officials 
to  use  every  means  at  their  command  to  pros- 
ecute those  who  violate  the  laws  of  our 
country  by  burning  their  draft  cards  or  par- 
ticipating In  demonstrations  that  are  inju- 
rious to  the  United  States:  and  commit  acts 
that  are  harmful  to  the  mor^e  of  American 
fighting  men  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  council  further  urges 
that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  enact 
such  laws  as  are  necessary  and  authorized  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Ootmcll  of  Veterans  Organizations  of 
Greater  Dallas:  United  Spanish  War  Veterans. 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  the  American 
GI  Forum,  the  American  Legion.  Jewish/ War 
Veterans.  American  Veterans  of  World  War  II 
(AMVETS).  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  I. 


April  19,  1966 
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Approved  and  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
Veterans   Organizations    of    Greater   Dallas, 
on  this  6th  day  of  April  1966,  at  Dallas,  Tex. 
Htmxx   Greenspan, 

Chairman. 
M.  S.  Stevenson, 

Secretary-  Treasurer. 


TRUTH  IN  PACKAGING 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Inten- 
sity of  the  battle  which  has  been  waged 
for  5  years  on  the  truth-ln-packaging 
front  no  doubt  has  led  to  overenthusias- 
tic  statements  on  both  sides.  At  this 
point,  I  readily  admit  that  the  bill  prob- 
ably could  not  achieve  all  the  good  Itp 
sponsors  hope  for — no  more  than  It 
could  do  all  the  horrible  things  its  op- 
ponents fear. 

At  this  time  In  the  bill's  history,  there 
is  much  benefit  possible  from  the  view- 
point of  a  fresh  observer — one  not  bear- 
ing battle  scars  of  built-in  prejudices. 

Such  a  viewpoint  has  been  furnished 
by  the  Nation  with  an  in-depth  article 
by  Jennifer  Cross.  Miss  Cross  is  a  Brit- 
ish freelance  journalist,  now  living  in 
Berkeley,  Calif.  Her  assessment  of  the 
bill — and  of  the  highlights  of  its  strug- 
gle through  Congress — should  be  en- 
lightening to  all  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  printing  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  of  "The  Supermarket  Caper."  by 
Jennifer  Cross  from  the  February  21, 
1966,  issue  of  the  Nation. 

There  being  no  obgection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Truth  in  Packaging — The  StrPERMARKxr 

Capkb 

(By  Jennifer  Cross) 

Now  that  the  truth-ln-packaglng  bill  has 
been  taken  out  of  senatorial  deep  freeze,  the 
legislature  will  again  find  they  have  uncov- 
ered a  thistle  scarcely  less  prickly  than  the 
issue  of  how.  many  guns  for  Vietnam  or  how 
much  butter  for  the  war  against  poverty.  If 
the  bill  manages  to  pass,  It  will  be  a  major 
landmark  In'  consumer  legislation.  Like  the 
National  ^  Commission  on  Food  Marketing 
(NCFM) ,  which  was  set  up  by  act  of  Congress 
In  July  1964,  and  Is  due  to  report  In  July  of 
this  year.  It  has  provoked  the  concentrated 
hostility  of  the  $80  billion  food  Industry. 

Rumbles  of  discontent  were  being  heard  in 
the  suf>ermarkets  long  before  Senator  Philip 
A.  Hart,  Democrat,  of  Michigan,  started  his 
packaging  Investigations  5  years  ago.  Con- 
sumers and  consumer  organizations  the  coun- 
try over  complained  that  the  retail  shopper, 
far  from  being  the  sovereign  rational  buyer 
that  manufacturers  like  to  make  out,  'was 
bewildered  and  frustrated.  Since  1961,  the 
supporting  evidence  has  become  monu- 
mental, and  most  of  It  centers  on  packaging. 

Aside  from  the  problems  of  how  to  chooee 
from  among  the  8,000  items  in  today's  super- 
markets (more  than  five  times  the  number 
stocked  before  the  war) ,  confusing  or  dis- 
honest containers  make  it  ImpKieslble  to  buy 
rationally  or  to  compare  prices.  To  drive 
this  point  home,  Mrs.  Helen  Nelson,  Cali- 
fornia's constjmer  counsel,  organized  a  shop- 
ping teat  in  a  typical  Sacramento  super- 
market. She  selected  6  college-educated 
house'wivea,  gave  them  each  $10,  and  asked 
them  to  buy  14  common  household  items, 
ranging  from  rtce  to  toilet  soap,  choosing 
solely  on  the  basis  of  the  most  quantity  for 
the  least  money.  The  results,  she  later  testl- 
fled  before  the  Hart  subcommittee,  were  de- 
pressing.   Her  team  took  nearly  twice  as  long 


as  the  average  shopper,  and  half  the  time 
could  not  identify  the  cheapest  items. 

The  ladles  were  not  Incompetent — merely 
at  sea  among  the  plethora  of  sizes  and 
weights  which  go  far  beyond  people's  desire 
for  variety.  As  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Newman,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  National  Consumers 
League,  told  the  NCFM  last  October,  "cus- 
tomers really  do  not  benefit  Jrom  having  70 
different  sizes  of  potato-chip  packages  avail- 
able to  them."  Nor  do  they  benefit  from  the 
multiple  fractions  In  which  these  weights 
and  sizes  come,  and  which  would  be  quaint 
if  they  did  not  look  auspiciously  like 
cheating. 

Thesd  odd  measures  can  be  legitimate  mar- 
keting practice,  as  the  packaging  industry 
has  been  quick  to  point  out.  Some  manu- 
facttu^rs  prefer  to  sell  by  price,  and  alter 
quantity  as  the  cost  of  the  foodstuffs  fluc- 
tuates. Different  products,  or  even  the  same 
product  from  different  sources,  may  vary 
In  densities,  and  that  will  produce  odd 
amounts  when  imlform  packaging  is  essen- 
tial (e.g..  In  vending  machines)  or  desirable 
(e.g.,  spices).  Harrison  F.  Dunning,  presi- 
dent of  the  Scott  Paper  Co.,  told  the  Hart 
subconamittee :  "The  housewife  wants  a  neat 
little  rack  of  six  kinds  of  spices,  and  she 
wants  them  to  look  good  In  her  kitchen,  so 
she  wants  them  all  the  same  size.  They 
have  different  specific  gravities,  so  to  fill  the 
bottle  you  have  got  to  have  2^4  ounces  of 
one,  3%  of  another,  4^4  of  a  third,  and  that 
is  what  the  housewife  wants." 

Not  so  legitimate  Is  the  phenomenon  of 
slow  shrinkage,  all  too  often  the  result  of 
manufacturers'  attempts  to  Increase  profits 
and  acquire  an  edge  over  competitors.  Fa- 
miliar friends  like  Betty  Crocker  Instant 
Mashed  Potatoes  and  Kraft  Pudgles  have 
gradually  dwindled  (from  7.2  to  6.5  ounces, 
and  from  16  to  12  ounces) .  The  once  stand- 
ard No.  2  can.  containing  about  20  ounces, 
has  largely  given  ■way  to  the  16-ounce  No. 
303  can  or  the  15 -ounce  No.  300.  Today,  al- 
most the  only  commodities  sold  In  standard 
imlts  are  flour,  sugar,  ground  coffee,  tea. 
cheese  foods  and  dry  beans.  (A  notable  ex- 
ception Is  the  line  of  goods  sold  by  the  Co-op 
under  Its  own  label.  These  come  In  regular 
sizes.)  The  erosion  Is  continuous.  "How 
long  will  It  be  before  one  of  the  current  16- 
ounce  brands  comes  out  "new"  containing 
14  or  14^  ounces?"  inquired  Mrs.  Nelson 
"This  kind  of  competitive  battle,  fought  with 
constantly  changing  package  sizes,  com- 
pounds conftision  for  consumers."  Of 
course,  the  package  looks  the  same  and  costs 
at  least  as  much  as  it  did  before. 

A  more  acute  and  tangible  grievance  is 
deceptive  packaging.  In  the  course  of  only 
2  yestfs.  Consumers  Union  alone  has  collected 
complaints  involving  200  different  product 
lines,  some  of  them  coming  from  the  blg- 
grest  manvifacturers  in  the  country.  There 
Is  the  package  cunningly  designed  to  look 
bigger  than  It  is  •  •  •  the  full-color  pic- 
ture that  bears  scant  relationship  to  what's 
inside  •  •  •  puffy  adjectives  like  "big" 
quart  and  "Jumbo"  gallon,  and  meaningless 
descriptions  of  size  like  "king,"  "giant," 
"large,"  and  "super."  Other  packages  suffer 
from  marked  schizophrenia,  wherein  the  leg- 
end on  the  front,  which  Is  what  the  customer 
reads,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  contents  listed 
in  small  print  on  the  back.  Thus  one  Is  of- 
fered "pineapple-flUed  oatmeal  cookies," 
which  contain  neither  filling  nor  pineapple, 
and  a  frozen  creamed  spinach,  "expertly 
blended  with  hea-vy  cream,  fresh  farm  but- 
ter, and  the  perfect  touch  of  seasoning," 
which  (besides  the  vegetable  Itself)  contains 
mostly  milk,  flour  and  vegetable  shorten- 
ing. 

Another  problem  Is  the  "cents  off"  label, 
offering  a  small  reduction  on  "the  regular 
price,"  whatever  that  is.  According  to  Mrs. 
Esther  Peterson,  special  assistant  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  conaumer  affairs  and  Asaistant  Sec- 


retary of  Labor,  this  la  misleading  because 
"the  man\ifacturer  la  In  effect  promising 
something  that  he  cannot  at  all  times 
deliver.  •  •  •  He  has  no  control  over  the 
prices  charged  at  the  wholesale  or  retail  level. 
The  'cents  off'  legend  may  mean  cents  oC  to  > 
the  wholesaler  or  retailer — but  It  does  not 
necessarily  mean  cents  off  to  the  constuner."       j. 

Aside  from  the  packaging  Issue,  other  seri-  ' 
oue  questions  about  food  trs^e  operations 
have  been  raised  by  the  NCFM.  "fiieae  are 
the  quality  of  certain  foodstuffs,  the  less- 
than-good  system  of  food  distribution  avail- 
able to  the  poor,  higher  retailing  costs  that 
raise  consumer  food  prices,  and  an  increas- 
ing domination  of  agriculture  by  "ollgopo- 
liee" — the  big  processing  and  retailing  chains 
that  can  use  their  bargaining  power  to  de- 
press farm  prices. 

VIThlle  the  quality  of  American  food  is  gen- 
erally good,  a  number  of  witnesses  brought 
enotigh  evidence  to  the  contrary  to  suggest 
the  need  for  new  or  revised  Federal  stand- 
ards for  certain  frozen  and  canned  {irod- 
ucts.  A  Consumers  Union  report  on  frozen 
entrees  (October  1965)  found  that  "stingy 
portions  and  mediocre  quality  make  them 
hardly  worth  while,"  while  their  tests  on 
frozen  fruit  pies  (September  1965)  revealed 
declining  weight  and  quality.  Datdd  Ange- 
vlne,  public  relations  director  of  the  Co- 
operative League  of  the  United  States,  cited 
watered-down  Juice  drinks,  turkey  dinners 
with  only  one-third  meat,  and  fruit-Juice 
substitutes  which  are  little  more  than 
"sugar  water,  flavored,  colored,  with  two  or 
three  vitamins  added." 

In  some  cases  Federal  standarda  are  lo'w 
enough  to  disappoint  people  who  buy  pre- 
pared foods  In  the  expectation  that  they 
will  resemble  homemade  recipes.  Thus  It  Is 
perfectly  leg^l  to  aell  frozen  chop  auey  which 
contains  only  2  percent  deboned  chicken 
meat,  or  frozen  breaded  shrimp  which  Is  only 
50  percent  abrimp.  Manufacturers  are  legal- 
ly required  to  list  the  Ingredients  In  order 
of  predominance,  but  not  to  state  the  per- 
centages. The  differences  in  termliiology 
which  result  are  too  subtle  for  most  buyers. 
How  many  realize  that  "chicken  with 
noodles"  contains  at  least  16  percent  chicken, 
but  "noodles  with  chicken"  has  only  9  per- 
cent? 

These  problems  affect  everybody,  but  the 
34  million  living  at  or  under  the  official 
poverty  line  have  troubles  of  their  o-wn. 
While  not  all  consumer  experts  are  yet  ready 
to  endorse  David  Caplovltz'  view  that  "the 
poor  pay  more,"  evidence  la  plRng  up  to 
show  that  he  Is  right.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Height 
(national  president.  National  Council  of  Ne- 
g^o  Women)  said  there  were  fewer  big  su- 
permarkets In  poor,  particularly  Negro,  urban 
districts.  Stores  were  smaller  and  more  con- 
gested, with  less  choice  of  goods,  poorer 
quality  and  few  fixed  prices.  Mrs,  Nelaon's 
consimier  survey  of  the  Watts  area  showed 
many  similar  complaints — plua  high  prices, 
particularly  in  neighborhood  stores  which 
give  credit,  Rlghtl^or  wrongly,  more  than 
half  the  250  people  Interviewed  felt  In  some 
way  cheated.  The  main  targets  of  the  August 
riots  were  retail  stores;  70  food  markets  were 
burned  and  looted. 

Not  only  Watts  complains  of  high  prices. 
From  1960  to  1964,  everyone  paid  1  percent  a 
year  more  for  food,  and  in  1965  we  paid  3 
percent  more.  One  of  the  most  Important 
NCFM  Jobs  is  to  find  out  why,  with  particular 
reference  to  retailing  costs.  Gross  margins 
(the  difference  between  the  wholesale  and 
retail  price,  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  to- 
tal sales)  have  gone  up  from  18.1  percent  In 
1956  to  22.2  percent  in  1963,  and  last  y^r 
accounted  for  3.7  percent  of  the  public's 
$69  blUlon  food  bUL 

It  would  seem  that  either  retailers  are 
on  to  a  good  thing,  or  else  operating  costs 
have  risen  sharply.  In  fact,  supermarket 
net^  profits,  which  run  generally  between  1 
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and  3  percent  are  not  exorbitant.  However 
between  1347  and  1863.  labor  co«tB  went  up 
by  36  percent  and  the  cost  of  plant  and 
equipment  by  51  percent  Possibly  the  con- 
sumer got  better  service,  but  he  got  nothing 
out  oi'  supermarket  rent  Increases  fup  400 
percent  during  this  period  i,  Interest  pay- 
ments (up  3CX)  percent!  or  advertising  and 
promotion  'up  300  percent i-  And  he  did 
not  get  any  of  the  financial  advantages  re- 
sulting from  Improved  food  techrioiogy 

The  last  person  to  benefit  has  been  the 
farmer  Between  1947  and  1964  the  public 
paid  »2e  2  billion  more  for  their  ff>od,  but 
88  5  percent  of  It  went  to  the  processors. 
During  the  same  period,  agricultural  prices 
dropped  by  12  percent,  and  farmers  were 
saved  only'bv  a  40-perceat  Increase  In  pro- 
duction. Farm  incomes  have  generally  failed 
to  keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion Tlie  average  ar.nuil  wai^e  of  a  f.\rm 
operator  i»3,750i  Is  well  below  the  national 
average  and  iefs  than  almost  every  type  of 
worker  In  the  food  processing  and  handling 
Industries 

Many  NCFM  witnesses  XeP-  that  "the  core 
of  the  problem  •  •  *"  Is  the  accelerating 
control  of  the  toll  gates'  between  primary 
producers  and  consumers  which  Is  coming  to 
be  exercls(»d  by  an  ever  decreasing  number 
of  increasingly  powerful  corporate  com- 
plexes," By  moving  Into  certain  comm.odlty 
markets,  particularly  livestock  feeding  and 
packing,  these  giant  retall-wholesole-pro- 
ductlon  chain  complexes  are  gaining  an  un- 
cballengfahle  grip  on  prices  So  the  com- 
mLsslon  has  started  i  separate  inquiry  Into 
concentration  in  the  food  industry,  send- 
ing questionnaires  to  Arms  with  more  than 
|75f  million  a  year  turnover-  A  k  P.,  Safe- 
way. Kroger,  Acme.  Food  Pair.  Wlnn-Dlxle, 
National   Tea,  Jewel  Tea.  and  Orand  Union. 

The  f.xjd  industry's  replies  Uo  Its  critics  are 
genially  simplistic,  ingenious  or  brutally 
frank,  depending  on  whether  you  read  the 
national  press,  the  senatorial  committee  and 
NCFM  hearings,  or  the  trade  press  Since 
1964  (by  which  time  the  fo<xl  Industry  and 
Its  satellites  hiid  pulled  themselves  and  their 
resources  together  sufficiently  to  undertake 
a  niii^^a!  publicity  campaign;  the  house- 
wife has  been  told  repeatedly  that  food  Is  a 
t>argaln.  costing  less  of  her  take-home  dollar 
than  ever  before.  She  Ls  also  reminded  that 
the  Anierlcan  food  Industry  Is  the  envy  of 
the  world,  and  that  she  Is  a  splendid  little 
shopper  to  whose  lightest  whim  the  Industry 
Is  onlv  too  glad  to  cater 

Offli-ia!  testimonjf.  backed  up  in  the  trade 
press,  has  stressed  certain  themes  until  they 
have  become  well  worn  After  polite  pre- 
liminaries about  what  a  good  job  the  food 
Industry  does  spokesmen  picture  the  con- 
sumer as  a  rational  shopper,  choosing  freely 
and  expressing  approval  or  disapproval  of 
different  products  by  the  way  he  spends  his 
money  "Because  of  his  dollar  ballots,"  said 
Prof.  Steuart  Henderson  Brltt.  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Marketing,  "the  consumer  will 
continue  to  be  king  Every  day  he  casts 
these  ballots  at  the  cash  registers  "  As  for 
the  fomale  <.,i  the  species,  according  to  an 
ad  fir  the  Scott  Paper  Co  'a  woman  In  a 
store  is  a  mechanism,  a  prowling  comput- 
er. ••  •  Jungle  trained,  her  bargain-hunt- 
er senses  razor  sharp  for  the  S'^vmd  of  a 
dropping  price  " 

A  second  point  made  frequently  Is  that  If 
there  are  lots  of  products  and  package  sizes 
cluttering  up  the  supermarket  its  because 
the  consumer  likes  It  that  way  According 
to  Mrs  Helen  Wolcott  Horton.  consumer 
service  director  of  the  PUlsbury  Co  .  there 
Is  a  growing  demand  for  convenience  foods 
because  one-third  of  all  women  over  the  age 
of  14  have  Jobs  away  from  home  Today's 
buyers  i  flattery  Is  the  industry's  fa  vert  te 
weapon)  "have  more  money,  more  education, 
more  sophistication  and  more  willingness  to 
experiment  They  are  optimistic,  highly 
mobile,    recreation-minded   and    family-cen- 


tered." Along  with  their  sophisticated  taste 
In  food  Is  a  sophisticated  taate  In  service, 
running  to  fancier  stores,  bigger, car  parka, 
Musak  and  kiddle  korrals.  , 

Packaging,  said  the  manufactvirers  at  a 
NCFM  hearing,  cannot  be  a  serlows  Issue  be- 
cause they  get  so  few  complaints  at>out  It. 
Moet  women  shop  by  brand  rathef  than  by 
weight  and  are  not  Interested  In  comparing 
prices.  Mrs.  Blanche  M.  Stover,  food  editor 
of  Parents'  Magazine,  confirmed:  "We  all  get 
the  same  general  comments  on  industry — 
its  products.  Its  packaging,  and  labeling.  Its 
advertising,  ^ts  service.  We  know  that  some 
women  are  concerned  about  unOIled  pack- 
ages, bulky  packaging,  hard-to-read  fine 
print,  weights  In  fractional  ounces,  etc. 
But  •  •  •  we  hava  received  little  adverse 
crttldsm  of  packaging  and  labeling- as  It  ex- 
ists today.  The  reatler  Is  much  more  likely 
to  complain  that  the  local  store  does  not 
yet  stock  a  new  food  product  she  had  read 
about  In  a  magazine." 

At  the  Hart  subcommittee  bearings  on 
truth  In  packaging,  mantifacturers  could  not 
very  well  dismiss  the  Issue  as  of  no  conse- 
quence, so  they  gave  more  detailed  expla- 
nations far  the  multitude  of  package  sizes, 
and  reinforced  these  with  warnings  of  what 
_would  happen  if  the  Industry  were  forced  to 
standardize  quantity.  First,  such  uniform- 
ity would  not  eliminate  fractions  for  the 
consumer  who  wants  to  know  the  price  per 
pound  Second,  It  would  stifle  Initiative  "In 
developing  new  products  or  Improved  pack- 
ages. Third,  It  would  lead  to  Increase  In 
costs.  In  the  form  of  more  packaging  ma- 
chines and  a  proliferation  of  container  sizes, 
which  would  probably  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer.  Manufacturers  had  different 
Ideas  of  what  this  particular  bill  would  be. 
The  Kellogg  Co..  for  example,  estimated  that 
Its  current  volume  of  production.  If  packed 
in  standardised  sizes,  would  cost  additionally 
"between  tS  and  M  million."  not  counting 
the  probable  loss  of  business  "due  to  in- 
ability to  give  the  consumer  the  sizes  she 
wants  to  fit  the  needs  of  her  family."  Col- 
lectively, the  cost  was  estimated  at  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  which,  as  Mrs.  Newman 
was  quick  to  jjotnt  out,  Is  probably  what  we 
are  currently  paying  for  unstandardlzed  and 
generally  uncalled-for  package  changes. 
Last,  and  Just  In  case  there  might  be  grounds 
for  reform,  the  Industry  Insisted  It  would  be 
wrong  to  effect  changes  by  legislation. 
Properly  strengthened  and  fattened,  exist- 
ing regulatory  agencies  (particularly  the 
Itoderal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration)  would  be  quite 
adequate. 

On  the  question  of  supermarket  econo- 
mies, at  least  as  they  affect  consumers,  the 
industry  based  Its  ci^e  on  the  harsh  necessi- 
ties of  retailing  competition,  stressing  low 
profit  margins,  and  the  large  slice  consumed 
by  rising  wages  and  fringe  benefits.  Further- 
mor^t^the  housewife  was  surprisingly  flc- 
kle-t-not.  of  course,  becaiise  she  was  dis- 
contented but  because  she  was  exercising 
her  sovereign  choice.  Robert  R.  Mueller 
and  Oeorge  E.  Kline,  editors  of  the  Progres- 
sive Grocer,  showed  that  43  percent  aban- 
doned their  favorite  store  each  year,  either 
because  they  moved,  or  because  they  were 
dissatisfied,  mainly  because  of  high  prices. 

Quite  the  most  noticeable  thing  about  the 
truth  In  packaging  and  NCFM  hearings  Is 
the  staggering  contrskllctlons  In  consumer 
and  Industry  testimony.  Is  the  consumer, 
for  example,  a  rational,  sovereign  buyer,  or 
a  confused  woman  trying  to  read  the  small 
print  on  the  label  and  doing  sums  on  her 
fingers?  flow  would  the  "prowling  com- 
puter" have  made  out  In  Mrs.  Nelson's 
shopping  test?  Do  consumers  really  want 
the  huge  variety  of  foodstuffs  offered  them, 
along  with  Jazzy  packaging,  fancy  super- 
markets, trading  stamps  and  other  promo- 
Uons?  Do  women  really  car«  about  truth  In 
packaging  anyway? 


A  UtUe  light  on  these  and  other  discrepan- 
cies can  be  thrown  by  the  grocery,  advertis- 
ing and  packaging  trade  press  where,  as 
Dexter  Masters  puts  It  in  his  "Intelligent 
Buyer's  Guide  to  Sellers,"  business  people  are 
more  apt  to  speak  their  mind.  The  con- 
siuner  and  her  needs  are  discussed  ^^Js^a 
good  deal  less  reverence  In  private  tMn  In 
public.  Admen  and  others  have  knowfa  for 
many  years  that  the  problem  of  our  over- 
stocked economy  can  be  solved  only  by  mak- 
ing people  want  what  Is  produced  rather 
than  by  producing  what  is  wanted,  and  to 
this  end  anything  goes — from  trading  stamps 
to  research  on  the  effect  of  the  housewife's 
menstrual  cycle  on  her  purchasing  habits. 

The  result  Is  not  necessarily  pleasant 
shopping.  A  packaging  magazine  recently 
admitted  that  today's  supermarket  Is  "a 
'confuJslng  Jungle  filled  with  a  blur  of  colors, 
shapes  and  noisy  Jostling  people,  all  con- 
tributing to  a  tense  and  confusing  atmos-' 
phere  for  the  shopper.  •  •  •  There  Is  no 
clerk  to  guide  her.'  the  atmosphere  Is  a  bit 
unfriendly,  lighting  conditions  are  often 
poor,  she  can't  find  things  easily." 

The  housewife  also  encounters  a  good  deal 
of  sharp  practice.  A  recent  survey  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  in  Arkansas 
showed  that  "more  than  80  percent  of  pre- 
packaged foods  were  found  to  be  of  short 
measure."  Only  last  December.  Jerry  Cohen, 
staff  director  and  chief  counsel  for  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Anti-Trust 
and  Monopoly,  revealed  he  had  Interviewed 
100  package  designers,  and  "many  were  dis- 
couraged because  they  were  asked  to  design 
deceptively." 

Industry  has  also  been  less  than  honest 
about  Its  motives  In  opposing  the  packaging 
bUl.  Behind  stated  complaints  liurks  a  mor- 
tal terror  of  Government  interference..  Con- 
sumer experts,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ada- 
ntant  that  Industry  shoulu  not  and  could  not 
put  Its  house  in  order  unaided,  any  more 
than  it  should  claim  to  know  what  the  con- 
sumer wants  better  than  he  knows  himself. 
Mrs.  Peterson  stated:  "If  a  competing  firm 
Institutes  a  questionable  practice  and  suc- 
ceeds, then  others  suffer  If  they  fall  to  follow, 
a  process  which  has  been  called  "Greesham's 
Law  of  the  market  ^lace."  Existing  Govern- 
ment machinery  is  certainly  not  adequate  to 
cope  with  the  problem.  Thirty-three  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  currently  engaged  In  296 
consumer-protection  activities,  moet  of  which 
were  originally  set  up  ^y  Congress  to  repre- 
sent producer  Interests. 

The  truth-ln-packaglng  bill  can  solve  a 
lot  of  problems.^  In  Its  present  form  It  calls 
for  the  statement  of  the  net-weight  content 
on  the  front  pcuiel  of  a  package,  plios  stand- 
ards foe  the  size  and  location  of  the  type  In 
which  it  is  set.  It  prohibits  adjectives  like 
"giant."  "big,"  and  "Jumbo"  In  the  net- 
weight  description;  "cents-off"  legends  as  an 
Integral  part  of  a  label,  and  package  sizes, 
shapes,  dimensions  or  pictures  that  may  de- 
ceive consumers.  It  will  also  establish 
reasonable  standards  of  weight  or  size  for 
packages^  and  for  declarations  of  quantity 
other  than  net  weight  (i.e.,  the  meaning  of 
"a  serving"),  and  will  retjulre  adequate  In- 
formation about  the  Ingredients  and  com- 
position of  the  contents  In  a  prominent  place 
on  the  package. 

The  bUl  Is  not  Intended  to  obviate  the  need 
for  more  food  standarda  or  to  halt  the  flood 
of  products  In  today's  supermarkets.  Nor 
will  It  end  all  the  dlfBcultles  of  the  22  mil- 
lion people  who  lack  an  eighth-grade  educa- 
tion and  may  have  trouble  reading  a  label, 
however  specific.  But  It  will  clear  up  some  of 
the  present  confusion.  Mo  e  Important,  It 
will  save  money.  At  least  one  supermarket 
operator  estimated  that  25  percent  of  the 
family  food  bill  could  be  saved  by  more  ra- 
tional shopping.  In  California  alone,  con- 
sumers could  save  $25  million  a  year  on  food 
If  costs  were  lowered  by  Just  one-half  of  1 
percent. 


If  the  bUl  manages  to  pass.  It  will  be  de- 
spite the  food  Industry,  whose  formidably  co- 
ordinated national  lobby  has  thrown  dust 
in  the  public's  eye,  while  keeping  the  bUl 
corralled  in  Senate  committees.  The  opposi- 
tion consists  of  the  Grocery  Manufacturers 
Association,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  linked  by  trade  press 
and  national,  regional  and  State  conferences. 
Moet  formidable  Is  the  GMA,  which  links 
more  than  100  national  food-processing  trade 
associations,  supported  by  allied  industries 
that  sell  In  supermarkets  and,  of  course,  the 
advertising  Industry.  Supermarket  News 
described  their  lobby  thus:  "Grocery  manu- 
facturers descended  on  Washington  last 
week  and  in  a  VIP  turnout  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  blasted  the  truth  In 
packaging  bill  In  a  concerted  bid  to  kill  the 
administration-backed  legislation."  They 
lobbied  Individual  Senators.  They  lobbied  in 
the  trade  press,  sniping  at  Senator  Hakt, 
Mrs.  Peterson,  and  later,  the  NCFiil.  They 
also  managed  to  kill,  or  postpone,  some  State 
truth  In  packaging  bills,  e.g.,  in  California. 

The  latest  move  is  a  report  designed  to 
help  the  NCFM  get  an  acciuate  picture  of 
the  food  Industry.  To  finance  it,  the  GMA 
dipped  Into  Its  own  kitty  and  also  passed 
the  hat  around  the  advertising  agencies  and 
media,  applying  a  little  pressure  to  keep  the 
contributions  flowing.  James  Patton,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Farmers  Union,  has  con- 
demned the  whole  episode  ais  shocking  and 
deplorable,  and  filed  a  complaint  with  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Two  massive  campaigns  aimed  at  the  pub- 
lic In  1984  and  1965,  dinned  home  the  mes- 
sage that  "food  Is  a  bargain."  The  Industry 
spends  a  billion  dollars  a  year  to  advertise  Its 
product,  and  for  this  It  also  expects  some 
editorial  cooperation.  The  GMA  president 
suggested  to  the  publishers  that  the  day  was 
here  when  their  editorial  departments  smd 
business  departments  might  better  under- 
stand their  Interdependency  relationships  as 
they  contributed  to  the  operating  results  of 
their  company,  and  as  their  operations  may 
affect  the  advertisers — their  bread  and  but- 
ter. First  restilt  of  this  wordy  but  unmistak- 
able warning  was  a  Look  magazine  article 
(January  26,  1965),  that  was  almost  blatant 
propaganda  for  the  food  Industry.  PoUow-iip 
comment  by  Senator  Hart  never  saw  the  light 
of  day;  neither  did  several  TV  appyearances 
for  which  he  was  scheduled,  nor  an  article 
by  William  D.  2jabel.  supporting  the  bill,  and 
due  to  be  reprinted  In  Reader's  Digest, 

Against  these  efforts,  the  consumer  lot>by 
Is  puny.  Lacking  time,  money  and  organi- 
zation. It  has  made  little  or  no  attempt  to 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  local  cons\imer 
councils  with  national  orgai^atlons  like 
ConsumerB  Union,  National*  Consumers 
League,  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A., 
AFL-CIO,  and  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association.  If  the  bill  manages  to  pass,  It 
will  not  be  mainly  due  to  consumers'  efforts. 
The  encouraging  thing  Is  that  the  adminis- 
tration appears  to  be  behind  the  bill — a  point 
that  was  made  by  Mrs.  Peterson  last  No- 
vember to  the  Association  of  California  Con- 
sumers, and  confirmed  by  Vice  President  Hu- 
bert HUMPHRJBT  at  a  constimer  conference  In 
New  York  last  December. 

Also  pending  in  Congress  Is  a  truth-ln- 
lendlng  bill.  Since  this  would  If  anything 
be  even  more  unpopular  with  the  business 
community,  truth  in  packaging  may  pass 
after  all. 


qualified  military  personnel  stationed  in 
Hawaii. 

The  legislation  was  sponsored  by  a 
Democz*atic  State  administration  led  by 
Gov.  John  A.  Burns. 

In  signing  the  bUl,  Governor  Burns 
encouraged  military  personnel  in  Hawaii 
to  take  advantage  of  their  newly  acquired 
privileges  and  to  participate  fully  in  aU 
our  community  and  civic  affairs. 

Military  personnel  and  dependents 
who  desire  to  vote  must  meet  a  1-year 
residency  requirement  and  must  declare 
Hawaii  as  their  legal  residence. 


THE  VOTING  PRIVILEGE  OP  MILI- 
TARY PERSONNEL  IN  HAW  AH 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  and 
my  colleagues  that  the  State  of  Hawaii 
has  now  accorded  full  voting  rights  to 


CONSUMER  ASSEMBLY,   1966 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  rep- 
resentatives of  32  national  organizations 
with  nearly  50  million  members  will 
gather  at  the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel 
in  Washington  April  25  to  27  for  Con- 
sumer Assembly  1966.  This  will  be  the 
first  nationwide  meeting  of  organizations 
working  for  the  Interest  of  the  U.S. 
consumer. 

The  sponsors  of  Consumer  Assembly 
have  honored  me  with  an  invitation  to 
discuss  my  truth-in-lending  bill,  S.  2275. 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
cost  of  consumer  borrowing  and  our 
greatly  infiated  consumer  debt. 

Short-  and  intermediate-term  con- 
sumer debt  is  now  over  $85  billion  and 
mortgage  debt  on  nonfarm  family  hous- 
ing is  now  at  $213  billion,  for  a  total  of 
$298  billion.  This  Is  close  to  the  size  of 
the  entire  national  debt  of  $323  billion. 

Part  of  my  concern  over  our  consumer 
debt  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  men 
and  women  who  owe  it  pay,  at  minimum, 
a  whopping  $22  billion  a  year  in  debt 
service  and  finance  charges.  That  is 
double  the  annual  debt  service  on  the 
entire  national  debt.  With  interests 
costs  rising,  it  is  likely  to  increase.  On 
only  the  $85  billion  of  short-  and  inter- 
mediate-term consumer  debt,  consumers 
pay  $11  billion  in  finance  charges. 

While  some  express  great  worry  over 
the  national  debt  if  the  fighting  contin- 
ues In  Vietnam,  we  also  should  be  con- 
cerned and  do  something  about  our  con- 
sumer debt.  We  can  help  keep  it  within 
safe  bounds  by  alerting  the  American 
people  to  the  often  exorbitant  cost  of 
consumer  credit. 

The  truth-in-lending  bill  I  have  spon- 
sored would  require  lenders  and  mer- 
chants extending  credit  through  charge 
accounts  to  notify  the  borrowers  in 
plain  language,  before  a  loan  contract 
Is  signed  or  a  sale  is  completed,  of  the 
finance  charges  they  must  pay  and  what 
this  amounts  to  expressed  as  an  annual 
rate  on  the  outstanding  unpaid  balance. 

This  would  seem  a  reasonable  thing  to 
expect  but  powerful  opposition  has  pre- 
vented passage  of  truth -in -lending  legis- 
lation since  its  inception. 

The  need  for  truth-ln-lendlng  legisla- 
tion has  been  documented  at  congres- 
sional hearings  over  many  years.  These 
hearings  show  that  borrowers  and  buyers 
are  ofteri  ignorant  of  the  true  cost  of 
credit. 

For  example,  a  family  charges  $700 
worth  of  purchases  at  a  store.  The  seller 
may  tell  the  famUy  there  is  a  small  serv- 
ice charge  without  specifying  the  charge. 


Without  knowing  It,  the  family  may  have 
to  pay  18  to  36  percent  a  year  in  finance 
charges  on  this  tjT)e  of  credit. 

The  iiearlngs  which  the  Production 
and  Stabilization  Subcommittee  con- 
ducted at  leading  cities  In  1963-64 
showed  the  widespread  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  cost  of  bu5'ing  on  time. 

For  Instance,  a  Manhattan  housewife 
bought  a  couch  for  $300  from  a  house-to- 
house  salesman.  She  agreed  to  pay  $12 
every  2  weeks  for  2  years.  Believe  it  or 
not.  her  total  finance  charge  was  $324  or 
$24  more  than  the  cost  of  the  couch. 
The  finance  charge  rate,  amounting  to 
107  F>ercent,  wa^  of  course  never  men- 
tioned when  the  couch  was  sold. 

A  Jersey  City  man  testified  he  bought 
a  TV  set  for  $123.88.  The  seller  gave 
him  a  coupon  book  calling  for  24  pay- 
ments at  $17.50  a  month.  This  amounted 
to  an  annual  rate  of  229  percent.  The 
buyer  testified  he  had  to  keep  up  his 
payments  under  threat  of  losing  his  job. 

In  another  cas^.  a  busdriver  told  of 
borrowing  $1,000  from  a  loan  company. 
The  Interest  rate  would  be  4Mj  percent, 
he  was  informed — the  true  Interest  rate 
was  29 '2  percent.  Had  he  known  what 
the  true  interest  rate  would  be.  this  wit- 
ness said  he  would  have  sought  better 
terms  from  another  lender. 

Truth-in-lendlng  legislation  would 
leave  no  doubt  about  the  annual  rate  be- 
ing charged  in  any  of  these  instances. 
It  would  give  consumers  the  truth  about 
the  cost  of  borrowing  and  so  would  per- 
mit them  to  shop  for  the  best  credit  buy. 
In  a  period  of  high  interest  rates,  it 
would  permit  them  to  make  a  rational 
decision  to,  perhaps,  defer  a  purchase. 

A  gr^at  deal  is  heard  these  days  about 
inflation  and  how  It  will  afTect  the  na- 
tional debt.  I  am  concei-ned,  and  my 
friends  who  worry  about  the  national 
debt  ought  to  be  concerned,  too.  about 
our  inflated  consumer  debt. 

President  Johnson  has  endorsed  the 
principles  of  truth  in  lending,  and  I  am 
grateful  for  his  support.  It  shows  that 
the  President  is  concerned,  as  I  am, 
about  both  our  national  debt  and  our 
consumer  debt. 

Consumer  Assembly  1966  should  result 
In  greater  understanding  of  the  dangers 
of  deception  and  insufficient  disclosure 
of  information  to  consumers.  I  look 
f orward  to  the  conference  and  I  congrat- 
ulate its  sponsors. 


A  CRISIS  IN  AMERICAN  MERCHANT 
SHIPPING  AND  AMERICAN  MER- 
CHANT SHIPBUILDING 

Mr.  \L^GNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
thoughts,  hope§,  and  fears  held  by  many 
responsible  maritime  leaders  regarding 
our  aging  merchant  marine  were  given 
voice  in  New  York  City  recently  by  a 
shipbuilding  executive  who  would  like 
more  progress  in  this  field. 

Daniel  D.  Strohmeier,  vice  president, 
Betlilehem  Steel  Corp.,  made  several  slgj 
niflcant  points  while  addressing  the 
196th  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Marine 
Society  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Strohmeler's  speech  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  otyection.  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjecxdrd, 
as  follows: 

Speech  bt  Daniel  D  STROHMtiEH  Vice  Pres- 
ident Bethlehem  Steel  Corp  .  in  Cha&gx 
.  r  Shipbi'ILDINc  Beeobe  the  Marink  So- 
ciett   or  THE   City    of   New   Y   hk   at  th« 

196th  Annivessart  Dinner,  Aphil  II.  1966. 

New    York   Cttt 

Wc  are  Uxlay  facing  a  crisis  in  Amertcan 
merchant  shipping  and  American  merchant 
Bhlpbuliaing  This  has  been  generated  by 
a  combination  of  national  apathy  and  '  om- 
puter  brlrUtsmanahlp.  It  manifesta  laelf 
in  shameful  statistics.  Today  our  active 
merchant  fleet  consists  of  about  iXH)  v  ssels, 
moat  of  them  obsolete,  and  they  are  ca.  rylag 
less  than  9  pvercent  of  our  foreign  trade. 
Over  the  last  10  years  our  merchiint  ship- 
yards have  been  building  replacements  at 
less  than  half  the  obsolescence  rate  of  even 
that  fleet.  Thla  year  there  will  be  ordered 
only  enough  ships  '.o  meet  one-fourth  of  the 
obsolescence   rate 

The  a^e  of  the  fleet  clearly  reflects  thla 
disgrace  The  average  age  la  18  vears  And 
the  average  Is  marching  nearly  in  pace  with 
tne  calendar.  Seven  ships  out  of  ten  are 
overage 

One  might  raise  the  question  Have  we  no 
merchant  marine  policy'  The  ajiswer  is 
that  we  do  But  those  responsible  for  car- 
rying it  out  are  quietly  letting  it  slip  Into 
moth  bails  or  poaslbly  even  chloroform 

In  1938.  fc  national  policy  was  formulate-l 
by  a  Congress  and  a  President  who  under- 
stood the  significance  of  sea  power  Th^tt 
policy  was  embodied  '.i  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936.  It  stated  that  it  Is  neces- 
sary for  our  national  defense  and  commerce 
that  this  country  have  a  merchant  marine 
capable  of  handling  all  of  Its  waterborne 
domestic  commerce  and  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  Its  foreign  commerce  and  that  such 
a  merchant  marine  should  be  composed  of 
AmerlcJui-buUt  shlp>s  manned  by  American 
citizens.  It  provided  the  machinery,  via 
subsidy,  to  Implement  that  policy  with  a 
Government  agency  charged  with  fostering 
the  development  of  such  a  merchant  mar.ne 

That  was  the  law  in  1936,  and  It  is  the  law 
m   1968, 

If  It  Is  our  national  policy  to  carry  a  sub- 
stantial fxJrtlon  of  our  foreign  commerce  In 
American  ships,  why  are  we  now  carrying  leM 
than  9  percent  and  why  are  we  now  laying 
down  so  few  new  ships  that  they  will  supF)ort 
less  than  half  of  that  9  percent^ 

I  think  these  are  vital  questions  for  every 
one  concerned  directly  with  our  foreign  com- 
merce and  for  every  citizen  who  w,shes  to 
pre.serve  his  way  of  life 

I  believe  these  are  the  prlnctpa.  rfusons 
for  this  decline: 

First,  there  is  a  disposition  in  Washington 
today  to  Ignore  past  experience.  It  waa 
Santayana  who  said  "Those  who  cannot  re- 
member the  past  <vre  condemned  to  repeat 
It."  We  got  through  World  War  II  right  side 
up  only  because  we  could  bring  the  indus- 
trial might  of  America  to  bear  a^^nst  the 
enemy.  Virtually  all  of  It  had  to  funnel 
through  the  stupendous  merchant  marine 
created  through  the  e.xpanding  eSorte  of  an 
already  healthy  shipbuilding  Industry  to- 
gether with  the  good  luck  of  a  time  buffer 
furnished  by  England. 

U:if'.)rtunatcly,  there  is  today  in  Washing- 
ton not  a  single  key  ofBclal  who  hiis  :i.ny  per- 
s*)n.^l  experience  with  what  was  required  to 
achieve  the  World  War  II  merchrmt  marine. 
Nor  Is  there  any  eflort  to  appoint  to  the 
Maritime  Administration,  the  agency  presid- 
ing over  our  merchant  marine,  people  with 
the  background  and  ability  in  maritime 
affairs  of  a  Jerry  Land, 

Second,  as  a  nation  we  are  losing  a  sense  of 
values  and  a  sense  of  proper  national  pri- 
orities. If  a  project  has  glamouc,  it  gets  the 
green    light.     If    It    produces    votes    for    the 


party  In  power,  it  Is  supported.  If  It  Is 
necessary  only  for  our  survival  but  lacks 
glamour  and  votes.  It  Is  ignored. 

Compare  the  paltry  »400  million  a  year  for 
the  whole  merchant  marine  with  $5  billion 
for  space.  Of  the  »400  million  for  the  mer- 
chant marine  only  $85  million  are  for  new 
ships.  Compare  this  $85  million  with  a 
figure  I  saw  the  other  day  of  $820  million  to 
develop  vehicles  to  travel  on  the  moon,  after 
we  get  there.  Now,  I  thrill  to  the  spectacle 
of  our  space  exploits  and  I  shall  probably  be 
emotlonaly  Intoxicated  for  a  day  or  two  after 
we  do  get  to  the  moon.  But  really,  doesn't 
$820  million  for  moon  vehicles  seem  non- 
sensical when  compared  wlt^  only  $86  mil- 
lion for  merchant  ships  needed  to  traverse 
71  percent  of  the  earth's  surface? 

A  third  reason  we  are  In  such  a  sorry  pos- 
ture at  sea  Is  what  might  be  called  com- 
puter-brinkmanship. P^JT  instance,  4  years 
Ago  the  Defense  Department  concluded  that 
we  had  all  the  merchant  ships  we  needed  for 
any  foreseeable  military  emergency  and  that, 
anyway,  most  of  the  men  and  material 
would  be  transpKjrted  by  air.  The  verities  of 
the.  1936  Merchant  Marine  Act  are  now  held 
to  be  out  of  date.  In  1936  It  was  obvious 
that  just  about  all  of  our  overseas  transport 
had  to  be  by  ship.  But  surely  we  must  hare 
an  entirely  different  situation  today.  After 
all,  much  hEis  happened  In  the  last  30  years. 
We  now  have  things  we  did  not  have  30  years 
ago:  television,  radar,  lasers,  transoceanic 
airplanes,  helicopters,  nuclear  power,  nuclear 
warheads,  ICBM's  and  earth  satellites. 

Well,  Just  how  different  are  the  logistics  of 
war  now  from  what  they  were  30  years  ago? 
We  now  have  a  war  on  our  hands  against 
which  to  check  the  output  of  the  computers, 
whoee  input  was  provided  by  a  vast  bureauc- 
racy of  brilliant,  earnect,  but  inexperienced 
Intellectuals.  What  do  we  find?  We  find 
that  for  all  of  our  vaunted  progress  since 
1936, '98  percent  of  the  Vietnam  lift  Is  by 
ship. 

Washington's  computers  concluded  we  had 
enough  ships.  Well,  we  have  already  found 
it  necessary  to  break  out  108  Victory  ships 
from  the  World  War  II  lald-up  fleet  and  we 
are  scraping  the  bottom  of  the  shipping  bar- 
rel In  an  undeclaredrtvar  that  involves  no  en- 
emy action  at  sea.  I  humbly  suggest  that 
this  Is  brinkmanship  of  the  most  dangerotis 
order. 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  Impreeslon  that 
I  alone  have  the  insight  to  recognize  the  de- 
cline of  the  merchant  marine.  Others  are 
concerned  and  there  have  recently  been  signs 
that  some  in  Washington  are  becoming  aware. 
Moat  everyone  has  a  pet  panacea,  Including 
me,  and  here  is  where  the  yelling  begins. 

An  Interagency  Maritime  Task  Force,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  anonymous  members  from 
at  least  six  Govemmefit  departments,  has  Is- 
sued a  totally  defeatist  report.  The  gist  of 
It  Is  that  only  about  one-third  of  1  percent 
of  our  national  budget  can  ever  be  spared  on 
the  merchant  marine.  Therefore,  the  way  to 
get  a  larger  merchant  fleet  imder  the  Ameri- 
can-flag Is  to  reapportion  the  pie  by  spend- 
ing less  on  new  ship  construction  and  more 
on  the  operating  subsidies.  An  essential  In- 
gredient of  this  plan  would  be  to  permit  for 
the  flrst  time  the  building  abroad  of  Ameri- 
can ships  subsidized  as  to  operations.  The 
present  Maritime  Administration  espouses 
this  course  In  spite  of  Its  being  charged  by 
law  with  the  promotion  of  an  all-American 
merchant  marine. 

Another  group,  representing^  wide  cross- 
section  of  ship  operatOra,-_baB  n 
vocated  building  abroad. 

Both  groups  lay  they  believe  In  a  healthy 
shipbuilding  Industry  but  are  content  to 
leave  It  to  the  Defense  Department. 

Another  recent  group,  the  Preeldentl&Ily 
appointed  Maritime  Advisory  Committee, 
would  retain  American  shipbuilding  and 
would  Impose  flag-preference  on  bulk  Im- 
port*. 


recently  ad- 


And  the  shipbuilders  themselvee,  under- 
standably, take  a  dim  view  of  opening  the 
flood  gates  to  cheaper  forslgn-bullt  ships. 

It  la  obvious  that  the  maritime  Industry  In 
thla  country  is  fragmented  by  divergent  views 
and  contradictory  opinions.  The  views  6f 
each  Industry  group  are  expressions  of  raw 
self-interest,  bathed  in  an  aura  of  disarming 
enlightenment. 

The  subsidized  lines,  which  comprise  about 
one-third  of  the  active  fleet,  see  the  pie 
shrinking  and,  understandably,  resist  admit- 
tance of  new  members  to  the  club.  They 
would  like  to  have  nearly  all  of  the  money 
for  themselves,  even  most  of  that  which  here- 
tofore has  been  set  aside  for  the  building  of 
ships  in  this  country. 

The  American-flag  tramp  operators  have 
severe  problems  of  their  own.  Unsubsldlzed 
directly,  they  operate  mostly  old  ships,  enjoy 
preference  cargoes  and  face  a  serious  replace- 
ment problem. 

The  tanker  segment  wants  a  minimum  of 
Government  Interference  or  restraint. 

The  American -owned  flags-of-necesslty 
fleet,  numbering  over  400  vessels.  Is  an  Im- 
portant adjunct  to  our  potential  sea  lift. 
They  are  engaged  almost  exclusively  In  the 
offshore  dry  or  liquid  bulk  trades  and  are 
under  constant  bombardment  from  U.S. 
labor.  They  most  assuredly  oppose  sugges- 
tions of  import  quotas  by  flag-preference. 

These  divergent  Industry  views  are  ex- 
pressed by  men  of  considerable  stature,  and 
they  command  respect. 

However,  not  all  views  can  prevail  simul- 
taneously and  here  Is  where  we  find  the 
bankruptcy  of  our  leadership.  In  a  field  so 
closely  Identified  with  the  national  Interest, 
that  leadership  should  be  supplied  by  the 
Government. 

When  the  head  of  our  Maritime  Admin- 
istration suggests  that  we  can  have  a  mer- 
chant marine  to  meet  national  objectives 
without  a  corresponding  shipbuilding  In- 
dustry. I  shudder. 

The  Issue  as  I  see  It  la  whether  our  ade- 
quacy at  sea  lies  In  a  strong  fleet  in  being 
without  proper  replacement  capability  or 
whether  there  should  be  a  balance  between 
fleet  in  being  and  capability  to  expand  rapid- 
ly. I  feel  that  there  should  be  no  queetlon 
about  the  Issue;  but,  apparently,  there  Is. 

If  history  la  any  guide  our  next  major  war 
will  be  started  by  somebody  else  who  will 
determine  the  time,  the  place,  and  the 
weapons.  My  Judgment  la  that  It  will  not 
be  a  pushbutton  war  of  few  hours  duration. 
It  will  be  a  war  of  wearing  down  and  attri- 
tion. It  will  be  either  here  or  abroad.  My 
guess  Is  It  will  be  abroad.  Here  la  where  the 
merchant  marine  comes  In  as  an  arm  of 
defense. 

No  nation  has  ever  won  a  long  war  with 
the  hardware  on  hand  at  the  start.  This  In- 
cludes ships.  In  World  War  II,  4,786  aUled 
merchant  vessels  were  lost  to  enemy  action. 
Early  losses  averaged  nearly  100  per  month 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Germany 
began  the  war  with  only  47  submarines. 
Russia  today  has  approximately  600.  The 
probabilities  are  strong  that  our  merchant 
fleet  would  be  decimated  by  the  end  of  the 
flrst  year. 

Where  would  the  replacements  come  from? 
Surely  not  from  an  emaciated  domestic  ship- 
building industry  If  the  advocates  of  a  build- 
abroad  policy  have  their  way.  Then  from 
our  friends?  Possibly,  but  with  no  asaur- 
ance. 

SEATO  has  fallen  apart  as  an  effective  In- 
strument of  defense.  NATO  Is  being  rocked. 
The  British  Empire  ceases  to  exist  as  a  major 
world  force  for  i>eace,  and  Britannia  no 
longer  rules  the  waves. 

Our  friends,  to  our  discomfort,  trade 
regularly  with  Cuba  and  Red   China. 

We  were  born  a  trading  nation,  and  we 
are  the  world's  greatest  trading  nation  today. 
However,  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  many 
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of  our  good  commercial  friends  today  can 
be  relied  upon  to  be  our  military  friends 
tomorrow.  Their  national  Interests  and  ours 
are  not  necessarily  compatible. 

More  and  more  we  seem  to  be  Isolating 
ourselves  politically. 

It  is  sobering  to  consider  the  fact  that  of 
the  five  largest  foreign  countries  two  are 
openly  hostile  and  three  are  eo  precariously 
neutral  that  we  have  had  to  Impose  arms 
embargoe  on  them. 

As  one  who  has  personal  experience  with 
our  World  War  II  shipbuilding  effort  I  can 
say  with  a  fair  certainty  that,  if  we  break 
down  our  traditional  protection  of  American 
shipping  to  permit  shipbuilding  and  ship 
repairing  of  our  merchant  fleet  abroad,  the 
time  will  not  be  far  oS  when  we  shall  no 
longer  have  a  viable  shipyard  Industry 
capable  of  doing  the  kind  of  Job  that  may 
have  to  be  done. 

What  does  all  of  thU  boll  down  to?  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  most  groups  that 
have  stood  up  to  be  counted  agree  generally 
on  one  point  regardless  of  their  disagree- 
ment as  to  details.  That  is  that  our  mer- 
chant marine  Is  not  as  healthy  as  It  should 
be  In  the  national  Interest.  Only  the  Pen- 
tagon would  seem  to  think  otherwise.  For 
my  part,  I  can  see  'nly  disaster  ahead  If  we 
try  to  solve  our  problem  at  the  expense  of 
our  shipbuilding  mobilization  potential,  as 
some  advocate. 

This  leads  to  only  one  conclusion,  as  I 
see  It.  As  a  nation  we  had  better  face  up  to 
the  necessity  of  spending  what  we  have  to 
spend  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  whose  principles 
ring  as  true  today  as  they  did  then.  When 
our  ships  carry  less  than  9  percent  of  our 
foreign  ccmmerce  and  where  7  out  of  10  ships 
are  over-age  no  American  ship  owner  should 
be  denied  the  facilities  of  the  1936  Act.  The 
agency  charged  with  fostering  the  Merchant 
Marine  should  not  have  to  say  to  an  Amer- 
ican ship  owner  as  It  did  recently,  you  can- 
not build  the  ships  you  need  to  maintain 
your  commercial  position  because  we  are  out 
of  subsidy  money  and  may  not  fulfill  your 
fleet  requirements  by  building  abroad. 

The  cost  of  not  being  prepared  Is  many 
times  the  cost  of  foresight.  I  suggest  we 
wake  up  while  there  Is  yet  time  and  post- 
pone our  trip  to  the  moon  If  necessary  to 
get  on  with  the  task  of  Implementing  the 
established   national  maritime  policy. 

One  parting  word.  Russia  is  assembling 
the'  greatest  peacetime  merchant  fleet  the 
world  has  ever  known.  In  2  years  they  will 
equal  our  fleet.  By  1970  their  fleet  will  be 
40  percent  larger  and  newer  than  ours — 
that  Is,  if  we  don't  wake  up.  By  their  pro- 
jections, set  forth  In  the  last  Communist 
Party  Congress,  their  fleet  will  exceed  ours 
In  1980  by  a  factor  of  nearly  4  to  1.  They 
will  be  able  to  make  or  break  the  market 
or  nearly  every  sea  lane  In  the  world. 

Maybe  they  are  wrong  and  we  are  right. 
If  so,  no  harm.  But  If  they  are  right  and 
we  are  wrong,  only  God's  mercy  can  help  us. 
Let  us  pray  that  our  Nation  has  the  wisdom 
to  act  before   time  runs  out. 


THE  OMBUDSMAN:  CITIZEN'S 
DEFENDER 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  March  1966,  Issue  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  Journal  contains  a  re- 
view of  a  book  entitled:  "The  Ombuds- 
man: Citizen's  Defender."  This  book, 
edited  by  Donald  C.  Rowat,  a  professor  of 
political  science  at  the  Carleton  Univer- 
sity in  Ottawa,  Canada,  contains  a  com- 
pilation of  many  articles  on  the  subject 
of  ombudsman.  Professor  Rowat  in- 
cludes in  his  book  discussions  on  exist- 


ing ombudsman  systems,  related  institu- 
tions, and  proposed  schemes  for  new 
ombudsmen.  It  is  a  worthwhile  book  for 
any  serious  student  of  the  institution  and 
concept  of  ombudsman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert,  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  the  review  of  Professor 
Rowat's  books  which  appeared  in  the 
March  1966.  issue  of  the  ABA  Journal. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  book  review 
written  by  Prof.  Walter  Gellhorn  on  an- 
other subject  of  concern  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  book 
reviews  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
(From  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal, 
March  1966] 
The  OMBDSSMAif:   Cttizen's  Defender 

(Edited  by  Donald  C.  Rowat,  Toronto:  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Press,  1965.  $8.26,  pages 
341.  Review  by  David  E.  Nelson  of  the 
California  Bar,  San  Francisco) 
Lewis  CarroU  once  wrote  that  impressive 
hard-working  words  ought  to  be  paid  extra. 
If  this  Is  so,  lawyers  Interested  In  admin- 
istrative procedure  are  heavily  indebted  to 
the  word  "ombudsman"  for  exciting  both 
legal  and  public  interest  in  the  problems  of 
superv'islng  administrative  activities.  |ila- 
torlcally  first  a  Swedish  institution,  varia- 
tions of  the  ombudsman  concept  have  been 
established  since  World  War  II  In  Denmark, 
Norway,  West  Germany  and  New  Zealand, 
have  been  the  subject  of  intense  study  and 
discussion  m  Great  Britain  (adopted  as  a 
yet  unrealized  part  of  the  Labour  Party  pro- 
gram In  the  last  general  election )  and  have 
been  the  subject  of  both  Federal  and  State 
legislative  proposals  In  the  United  States. 

The  concept  is  simple  enough — the  om- 
budsman is  an  oflBcer  appointed  by  the  legis- 
lature who  investigates  complaints  from  cit- 
izens (forwarded  either  directly  or  through 
legislators)  that  they  have  been  unfairly 
dealt  with  by  adnainlstratlve  agencies.  If 
he  flnds  a  complaint  Is  Justifled,  the  ombuds- 
man seeks  a  remedy — sometimes  directly 
benefltlng  the  complainant,  sometimes 
through  publicity  of  administrative  mal- 
adroltness,  sometimes  through  calling  Into 
action  the  heavy  hand  of  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, sometimes  through  a  combination  of 
these  techniques. 

Simplicity  of  concept,  however,  generally 
raises  a  lawyer's  suspicions,  and  reflection 
raises  many  questions  about  the  adaptability 
of  the  ombudsman  system  to  local.  State 
or  Federal  Governments  in  this  country. 
One  of  the  great  values  of  this  book  is  its 
exhaustive  analysis  of  the  manner  in  which 
''  the  ombudsman  at  present  works  and  of 
how  the  Institution  might  be  adapted  for 
local  consumption.  To  accomplish  this  the 
editor  has  complied  a  series  of  articles  by 
native  experts  on  their  own  national  om- 
budsman systems,  by  others  comparing  re- 
lated institutions  (such  as  the  Inspector- 
General  in  the  U.S.  Army)  and  by  both  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  of  proposed  adapta- 
tions of  the  idea.  Statistical  studies  of  the 
exact  nature  of  the  work  done  by  existing 
ombudsman  oCBces  have  also  been  Included. 
Professor  Rowat  has  been  fortunate  in  at- 
tracting a  knowledgeable  and  readable  group 
of  contributors.  In  some  instances  he  has 
been  able  to  persuade  men  at  present  acting 
as  ombudsmen  to  describe  their  activities. 
Since  he  has  Included  offerings  from  some 
powerful  dissenters  from  the  concept  of 
transplanting  the  institution,  this  discussion 
Is  somewhat  more  exciting  to  the  general 
reader  than  the  earlier  exposltlona  of  the 
existing   national   systems.     Any   lawyer  or 


other  citizen  who  has  felt 'frustrated  by  an 
inability  to  obtain  a  mesftiingful  review  of 
administrative  action  (and  casual  shop  talk 
would  indicate  these  are  more  than  a  hand- 
ful) should  flnd  this  book  Instructive  and 
stimulating. 

(From  the  American  Bar  Association, 

March  1966) 

Administrativs   Law   Treatise    1866   Pockft 

Parts 
(By  Kenneth   Culp  Davis,  St.   Paul,  Minn.: 
West  Publishing  Co.;  pages  602.    Reviewed 
by  Walter  Gellhorn,  Betts  professor  of  law 
at  Columbia  University  School  of  Law) 
Had  Kenneth  Culp  Davis  published  a  602- 
page  monograph  entitled  "Recent  Develop- 
ments in  Administrative  Law,"   the  volume 
would  have  been  quickly  reviewed  In  legal 
periodicals  and  widely  read  by  scholars  and 
practitioners.     Since,  however,  his  observa- 
tions have   been  published  in   the  form  of 
pocket  parts  to  his  well-established  Admin- 
istrative Law  Treatise,  potential  readers  may 
mistake  their  nature. 

"ITiese  pocket  parts  are  not,  as  many  others 
may  have  been,  a  dry-as-dust  compilation  of 
annotations.  They  are  not  mere  summaries 
of  cases  and  statutes.  They  are,  in  fact,  a 
collection  of  short  essays  concerning  im- 
portant Issues  and  problems  in  administra- 
tive law.  They  deserve  to  be  noted  and  read, 
rather  than  merely  Inserted  in  the  backs  of 
reference  volumes  that  may  long  remain  In- 
ert on  the  shelves  of  one's  office. 

So,  for  example.  Professor  Davis  debates 
the  soundness  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice's policy  concerning  reliance  on  ruflngs: 
he  reviews  and  attacks  the  InMnlgratlewi  and 
Naturalization  Service's  enforcement  of 
"secret  law,"  which  harshly  dlsadv^iitages 
thousands  of  aliens  annually;  he  explores 
whether  provision  of  counsel  may  not  be  a 
constitutional  obligation  In  administrative  as 
well  as  criminal  proceedings,  considering 
some  of  the  implications  of  the  antlpoverty 
program :  he  analyzes  the  Hector-Mlnow  pro- 
posals for  separating  the  planning  and  adju- 
dicating activities  of  Federal  regulatorj-  agen- 
cies, bringing  Into  the  picture  the  contrary 
views  of  the  former  Chairman  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  William  L. 
Cary;  he  discusses  the  slgnlflcance  of  ex  parte 
communications  and  "Influence"  In  adjudica- 
tory proceedings,  evaluating  proposals  by  the 
Administrative  Conference  and  steps  taken  by 
various  administrative  organs;  he  reappraises 
the  law  of  standing  to  challenge  adminis- 
trative actions;  he  brings  sovereign  immu- 
nity and  governmental  tort  liability  up  to 
date.  These  are  but  a  small  sampling  of  the 
pocket  parts,  scojie  and  content. 

In  his  well-known  style.  Professor  Davla 
does  not  hesitate  to  aim  his  punches  at  other 
authorities — judges  and  scholars  alike.  Louis 
Jaffe,  he  says,  makes  a  "glib  statement"  that 
the  decided  cases  may  not  support  and 
"seems  clearly  mistaken"  In  other  assertions; 
Raoul  Berger  "seems  plainly  mistaken"  and 
his  reason  for  disagreeing  with  Davis  "shows 
its  unsoundness  on  Its  face."  None  of  Pro- 
fessor Davis'  blows  happened  to  land  on  the 
present  reviewer,  so  no  personal  pain  under- 
lies the  remark  that  his  views  sometimes 
could  be  presented  less  brulsingly  without 
losing  force.  Be  that  as  It  may  Professor 
Davis'  writing  has  the  clear  advantage  of 
never  leaving  the  reader  in  doubt  about  the 
author's  opinion. 

Because  Professor  Davis'  treatise  is  the 
most  comprehensive  and  most  generally  ac- 
cessible work  on  administrative  law  It  ha) 
often  (and  deservedly)  been  uUUzed  by  the 
courts.  Those  whoee  professional  activity 
lies  In  this  field  will  be  well  advised  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  "most  frequently  dted  • 
authority."  The  pocket  parte  make  thla 
easy — and  rewarding.  '■ 
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JOSEPH    CARDINAL    BERAN.    AFIC'H- 
BISHOP  OF  PRAGUE 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Mr  President,  3  years 
ago  the  free  -worid  had  news  of  Arch- 
bishop Beran  of  Prague  for  the  first  time 
In  12  years  Men  of  freedom  everywhere 
were  relieved  to  learn  that  the  arch- 
bishop was  alive,  that  he  had  sur-'ived  the 
long  years  of  Commimist  internment,  and 
that  he  was  relegated  from  complete 
isolation  to  retirement  under  restrictions 
in  Mukarov.  a  small  settlement  near 
Prague  In  January  1965,  the  Arch- 
bL-ihop  of  PraKue  was  elevated  to  cardinal 
and  in  Febniary  people  of  the  free  world 
saw  him  on  television  arriving  by  plane 
in  Rome.  As  he  boarded  the  plane  in 
Prague,  it  Ls  said,  the  cardina.'.  was  told 
by  the  Communists  that  he  is  never  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  land. 

Thus  the  Communist  regime  solved  the 
problem  of  _what  to  do  with  its  famous 
prisoner.  At  the  time  of  the  Commu- 
nist .seizure  in  1948,  the  archbishop  was 
one  of  their  strongest  adversaries.  It  was 
not  dlfEcuIt  to  crack  do'.vi;  on  the 
churches  by  force:  the  Communist  prob- 
lem was  how  to  gain  control  of  the  church 
so  that  it  would  serve  Communist  ends, 
yet  present  to  the  outside  world  a  sem- 
blance of  religious  freedom. 

The  stumbling  block  to  the  Communist 
rase  was  Archbishop  Beran,  survivor  of 
Nazi  pri.>oris,  a  frail  little  man  of  great 
.spiritual  strength. 

R.ither  than  remove  the  archbishop 
permanently,  as  they  did  .so  many  other 
brave  C/ecii  patriots,  the  Communists 
elected  to  remove  him  to  places  unknown. 
Cut  off  from  all  contacts  with  the  out- 
side world  it  was  hoped  that  he  would 
gradually  be  forgotten  or  would  die  a 
natural  death. 

But  the  archbishop  survived,  just  as 
he  said  he  would  18  years  ago.  Since  his 
relea.sc,  the  cardinal  has  taken  up  again 
his  stand  on  religious  freedom;  at  the 
ecumeuijcal  council  In  Rome,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  active  crusaders.  In  his 
pleas  to  the  Council  Fathers  at  the  final 
.session,  he  recommended  a.  strong  decla- 
ration His  seven  poi.its  were  Intended 
to  eleminate  any  suppression  of  religious 
liberty 

Wb.en  Cardinal  Beran  speaks  of  the 
suppression  of  religious  liberty,  he  speaks 
with  knowledge  gained  from  hard,  per- 
sonal exjjerience 

The  Czech  priest  was  arrested  by  the 
Nazis  on  June  6.  1942.  and  sent  to  Terezln 
and  3  months  later  to  the  infamous  camp 
of  Dachau,  wiiere  he  contracted  typhoid, 
the  deadly  plague  ravaging  the  camp.  In 
spite  of  his  intense  personal  suffering, 
the  priest  was  a  source  of  strength  and 
comfort  to  all  who  met  him  in  prison. 

On  May  26,  1945,  Dr  Beran  returned 
to  Prague  and  soon  after  was  elevated 
to  the  ixjslUon  of  archbishopric  of 
Prague,  an  act  that  was  welcomed  by 
cui/.ens  of  all  faiths,  for  the  man's  repu- 
tatior-.  as  a  couragec^as  war  hero  was 
widespread. 

When  the  Communists  took  over 
Czechoslavakla  In  February  1948,  the 
archbishop  spoke  out  clearly: 

I  have  no  Int^Uon  of  resigning  myself 
to  silence      My  good  people  know  rne. 


Although  greater  and  greater  pres- 
sures were  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Archbishop  by  the  Communist  regime, 
he  continued  to  resist  and  to  fight  back 
by  pastoral  letters  to  the  clergy.  Rela- 
tions between  the  archbishop  and  the 
Communists  continued  to  deteriorate  im- 
tll  on  March  10,  1951,  it  was  announced 
by  Radio  Prague  that  the  archbishop  had 
been  removed  from  Prague  "because  of 
his  negative  attitude  toward  the  laws 
concerning  the  church." 

Archbishop  Beran  disappeared  com- 
pletely from -view  for  the  next  12  years. 
Prom  time  to  time,  nmiors  of  his  death 
were  circulated.  During  this  period,  the 
Communist  regime  took  over,  their  pri- 
mary goal  of  course  being  the  indoctri- 
nation of  the  yoimg. 

But  the  archbishop  survived  his  second 
imprisonment  Just  as  he  said  he  would, 
and  the  Communist  have  failed  utterly 
to  win  the  yoimg. 

Cardinal  Beran  is  presently  visiting 
the  United  States,  primarily  to  speak  to 
Americans  of  Czech  and  Slovak  descent. 
He  Is  being  welcomed  here,  and  justifi- 
ably so,  not  only  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Catholic  Church  but  by  the  peo- 
ple of  many  fsiiths  who  cherish  freedom 
and  who  see  in  the  Czech  prelate  a  sym- 
bol of  great  courage  and  brotherly  love, 
a  champion  of  htmian  rights. 


MICRONESIA 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  old  joke  In  the  U.S.  trust  territory. 
According  to  the  story,  a  Congressman 
was  f!agged  down  by  a  newsman. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  Mi- 
cronesia?" inquired  the  reporter. 

"Mike  who?"  said  Mr.  X. 

Spain  was  master  of  Micronesia  for 
over  300  years  and  then  sold  the  islands 
to  Germany.  Japan  picked  them  up  in 
1914  and  America  "bought"  them  with 
thousands  of  Uves.  taking  complete  pos- 
session In  1944. 

The  Islands  became  a  United  Nations 
trusteeship  in  1947  with  the  United 
States  SIS  the  sole  Administering  author- 
ity. The  Department  of  the  Interior  was 
given  jurisdiction  on  July  1,  1951. 

Micronesia  means  small  Islands — a 
very  descriptive  name.  There  are  2,141 
of  them  scattered  over  3  million  square 
miles,  an  area  about  the  size  of  the  land 
mass  of  the  continental  United  States. 
Through  the  last  two  decades,  the  Trust 
Territory  has  been  a  problem  to  our 
country.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  yet  It  is 
obviously  about  as  "exterior"  as  you  cam 
get.  These  islands  do  not  qualify  for 
foreign  aid  because  they  Bxe  "Inside." 
Our  domestic  agencies  cannot  touch 
them;*,  because  they  are  "outside."  The 
Federal  Comjnunlcatlons  Commission  is 
j^t  concerned  with  them  because  they 
are  "foreign."  The  Peace  Corps  cannot 
work  the  area  because  they  are  not  "for- 
eign." The  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  regards  the  area  as 
outside  their  province  because  they  are 
not  "domestic."  The  Voice  of  America  is 
not  concerned  with  them  because  they 
are  "domestic."  Heavy  customs  duties 
are  charged  against  expori^  from  the 


area  because  they  are  "foreign."  The 
United  Nations  criticizes  us  because  we 
sometimes  act  as  If  we  own  these  islands 
and  do  not  tndy  realize  that  they  are 
"foreign."  These  Islands  are  a  forgot- 
ten castaway  In  a  bureaucratic  limbo  and 
yet  these  people  did  not  ask  for  us.  We 
asked  for  th«n.  We  paid  the  highest 
conceivable  price  in  American  blood  for 
their  liberation.  We  must  keep  the  Is- 
lands not  only  because  they  are  our  social 
and  political  responsibility  but  because 
ihelr  strategic  Importance  Is  beyond 
measure.  However,  if  we  are  going  to 
keep  them,  we  must  pay  a  decent  rent 
and  administer  them  with  all  the  skill 
of  which  we  are  capable  as  one  of  the 
world's  great  governments. 

For  ihany  years.  It  was  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment's policy  to  let  the  development 
of  these  islands  be  by  and  for  the  people 
of  the  territory. 

Little  change  took  place  in  the  Eisen- 
hower years.  The  Kennedy  administra-  ' 
tlon  was  upset  by  a  100 -page  United 
Nations  touring  commission  report  which 
declared  that  young  Microneslans  could 
not  obtain  capital  to  start  new  ventures, 
nor  were  they  getting  adequate  technical 
and  business  training.  Ttiere  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  "no  coordinated 
plan  for  economic  development."  The 
economy  had  "been  allowed  to  remain 
static  too  long." 

President  Kennedy  advised  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  "Micronesia  for  the  Micro- 
neslans" philosophy.  If  capital  was 
needed,  why  not  let  American  capital 
flow  In?  If  technical  training  was 
needed,  why  not  allow  American  techni- 
cians to  enter  and  to  start  Industries 
which  would  then  employ  and  train  ! 
Microneslans? 

The  present  administration  is  moving 
to  implement  this  philosophy.  A  few 
months  ago,  the  White  House  through 
the  Department  of  Interior  mandated  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  send  a  team 
of  high-level  professional  aviation  spe- 
cialists throughout  the  area  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  a  U.S.  air  carrier  serving 
the  geography  between  Honolulu  on  the 
east  and  Okinawa  on  the  west.  Their 
report  Is  a  positive  and  definitive  one  and 
will  soon  be  released.  I  am  reliably  in- 
formed that  the  sense  of  this  study  Is 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  Implement  such 
air  service  by  replacing  existing  armual 
contracts  currently  being  financed  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

A  highly  Imaginative  man,  Gov.  John 
A.  Bums,  of  Hawaii,  foresaw  this  poten- 
tial years  ago  and  is  convinced,  as  I  am, 
that  Hawaii  could  make  a  unique  con- 
tribution as  a  State.  Our  people  of 
Hawaii  are  the  people  of  the  Pacific. 
Our  people,  who  trace  their  racial  origins 
to  Polynesia,  Micronesia,  Melanesia,  the 
entire  Orient  and  the  mainland  United 
^tates,  understand  the  Pacific  with  a 
unique  insight.  As  an  Island  State,  our 
population  is  imiquely  equipped  to 
understand  the  people  of  the  Islands  of 
the  Pacific  and  the  people  on  the 
perimeter  of  this  vast  ocean. 

It  was  recognition  of  this  understand- 
ing that  led  then  Senator  Johnson  to  be 
such  a  moving  and  dynsunic  force  in  the 
creation  of  our  now  internationally 
famous  East- West  Center. 
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I  am  delighted  to  report  to  you  today 
that  Hawaiian  Airlines,  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's oldest  air  carriers,  which  has 
served  the  Islands  of  Hawaii  for  almost 
four  decades,  has  applied  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  for  a  unique  route 
pattern  in  the  Pacific.  It  Is  their  pro- 
posal that  they  be  allowed  to  Inaugurate 
scheduled  service  from  Honolulu  to  John- 
son Island,  Kwajalein,  Eniwetok,  and 
Wake,  throughout  the  trust  territory, 
terminating  beyond  Guam  at  Okinawa 
and  possibly  certain  other  southeast 
Asian  cities. 

Their  application  reflects  an  unusual 
understanding  of  the  transportation 
needs  of  the  area  and  the  desirability  of 
opening  those  Islands  that  are  not  for 
strategic  purposes  wholly  devoted  to  U.S. 
military  activity  to  tourism. 

Inherent  in  their  application  Is  a  con- 
viction of  a  responsibility  to  provide  tech- 
nical training  for  Indigenous  personnel 
and  a  solemn  pledge  to  replace  the  Amer- 
ican nationals  with  local  Microneslan 
people  at  the  fastest  possible  pace. 

Hawaiian  Airlines,  which  was 
America's  pioneer  carrier  in  the  Pacific, 
is  highly  sophisticated  In  Its  manage- 
ment and  is  well  aware  of  the  problems 
Involved.  As  for  their  skill  and  ability  to 
develop  such  a  market,  I  can  report  with 
pride  that  they  were  among  the  first  of 
the  American -flag  carriers  to  secure  from 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges  the  Pres- 
ident's "E"  for  excellence  for  the  develop- 
ment of  foreign  tourism.  This  award, 
which  was  presented  in  early  1964,  was 
in  recognition  of  its  highly  imaginative 
development  of  the  American  tourist 
market  in  Japan.  Hawaiian,  a  "grand- 
father" air  carrier  now  in  its  37th  year, 
has  transported  over  10  million  passen- 
gers without  a  single  passenger  or  crew 
fatality  and  Is  hailed  In  the  air  trans- 
portation Industry  as  "holder  of  the 
world's  safety  record."  It  was  the  first 
overseas  airline  to  inaugurate  air  freight 
service  and  was  Issued  air  freight  jtariff 
No  1  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

I  believe  the  foresight  and  imagination 
reflected  by  Hawaiian's  management  Is 
worthy  of  mention  before  this  distin- 
guished Senate  body.  I  share  their  con- 
\1ctlon  that  the  certification  throughout 
this  area  offers  a  great  potential  to  Im- 
prove the  economic  and  sociological  po- 
sition of  the  people  of  these  Islands. 
Such  a  route  would  give  them  a  long- 
range  stake  in  securing  the  Investment 
capital  necessary  to  build  hotels  and  to 
develop  the  many  splendid  sightseeing 
attractions  of  our  "Paradise  in  Trust." 

When  these  Islands  were  first  discov- 
ered by  Spain  over  300  years  ago,  they 
were  reported  by  the  early  explorers  as 
"Islands  of  little  importance."  I  am 
sure  that  you  agree  with  me  that  this  is 
not  true  today.  Palau,  not  far  south  and 
west  of  Guam,  Is  the  nearest  of  the  Mi- 
croneslan U.S.  possessions  to  turbulent 
Indonesia  and  harassed  Malaysia.  It 
Is  nearest  to  war-torn  Vietnam  and 
threatened  Laos,  Cambodia  and  Thai- 
land. It  Is  nearest  to  China's  southern 
border  from  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  to 
Kashmir.  The  responsibility  of  our 
Government  to  these  Islands  and  their 
people  is  clear.     I  commend  Hawaiian 


Airlines  for  their  action,  a  ready  response 
in  a  constructive  fashion  to  a  national 
need. 


THE    BEHA^VIOR    OF    FRANCE    TO- 
WARD THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  reso- 
lution concerning  the  unfriendly  be- 
havior of  France  to  the  United  States  has 
been  passed  by  the  American  Legion  at 
Corpus  Christl,  Tex. 

In  an  effort  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  opinions  and  thoughts  of  many  re- 
garding the  situation  with  Prance,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion v.'iis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution    of    the    Gracg-Sherbill    Post 

No.    246,    THK    American    Legion,    Cokfus 

Christi,  Tex. 

Inasmuch  as  the  people  of  the  Dnlted  States 
have  been  strong  and  loyal  friends  with  the 
people  of  France  for  almost  200  years; 

And  inasmuch  as  the  military  of  the 
United  States  has  twice  In  this  century 
fought  side  by  side  with  the  French  on 
French  soil  against  aggressors  bent  on  the 
destruction  and  subjugation  of  Prance; 

And  Inasmuch  as  this  action  on  our  part 
has  cost  this  Nation  millions  of  young  lives 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  it  Is 
difficult  for  the  American  people  to  under- 
stand the  present  attitude  of  distrust  and 
renouncement  of  the  present  French  Gov- 
ernment for  its  true  allies:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  action  be  taken  by  the 
American  people  to  protest  this  unfriendly 
behavior,  and  further  recommend  that  the 
people  of  our  country  hereafter  desist  In  the 
usage,  purchase  or  acquisition  of  any  French 
products,  and  that  the  American  tourlat  to 
Europe  be  discouraged  from  visits  to  Prance, 
or  its  territories,  until  such  time  as  the  pres- 
ent French  Government  will  recognize  and 
cooperate  with  Its  old  friends  and  allies  to- 
ward a  peaceful  and  mutual  settlement  of 
our  world  problems;   It  Is  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded through  proper  channels  for  recog- 
nition and  publicity  by  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  American  Legion,  State  and 
National  leaders,  and  the  press. 

This  resolution  adopted  and  passed  by  the 
Gragg-SherriU  Post  NO.  248,  the  American 
Legion,  at  Corpus  Christl,  Tex.,  In  regular 
meeting  the  8th  day  of  March,  1966. 

Attest: 

VXSNK  Bela, 

Commander. 

CtTBAN  BlTHBANK, 

Nkls  L.  Soderholm, 
Am.ericanism  Comm,ittee. 

IiESmi  W.  WOLFOBD, 

Adjutant. 


ROCKVILLE,    MD.,    TAKES    METRO- 
POLITAN GROWTH  IN  STRIDE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  issue  of  Nation's  Cities  contains 
an  article  which  is  of  particular  interest 
to  me.  It  describes  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  the  city  of  Rockville, 
Md.,  a  community  whlcli  has  twice  been 
named  as  an  All  America  City. 

Rockville  deserves  such  recognition 
because  it  stands  as  a  shining  example 
for  other  communities  throughout  the 
Nation.  It  has  experienced  phenomenal 
growth  under  a  progressive  and  far- 
sighted  city  government. 


This  story  is  of  particular  interest  be- 
cause it  demonstrates  how  eflQcient  city 
planning  can  reduce  or  eliminate  many  of 
the  difficulties  which  often  accompany 
rapid  growth. 

Many  of  the  most  important  decisions 
that  must  be  made  during  the  next  few 
years  will  involve  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  rapidly  expanding  urban  areas. 
The  experiences  and  successes  of  Rock- 
ville, Md..  can  be  of  great  help  to  all  who 
are  concerned  with  these  vital  Issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  this  Interesting  article  in 
the  Record.  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recorb, 
as  follows : 

RocKvuxE  Takes  METBOPotrTAN  Growth  in 

Stride — EFTEcrrvE   Planwino    Copes   WrrH 

1,800 -Percent  Popttlation  Rise 
(By  Peggy  Zwelgenhaft) 

Last  October  Rockville,  Md.,  twice  named 
as  an  All  America  City,  found  herself  In  the 
national  spotlight  again,  this  time  aa  recipi- 
ent of  the  American  Institute  of  Planners' 
1965  honor  award  for  comprehensive  plan- 
ning In  a  city  of  less  than  50.000. 

It  was  no  surprise  that  Rockville  was  se- 
lected; The  honor  climaxed  12  years  of  long- 
range  planning  in  every  area — urban  renewal, 
parkland  acquisition,  recreation,  extension  of 
munlolpal  facilities,  elimination  of  sub- 
stdndard  housing,  zoning,  and  capital  im- 
provements programing.  It  also  showed  how 
Federal  programs  can  galvanize  local  Initia- 
tive. 

As  with  other  suburba^^nd  farm-based 
centers  on  the  fringe  of  large  metropoUtan 
areas,  Rockville  has  experienced  phenomenal 
growth  since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  Lo- 
cated 8  miles  northwest  of  the  Nation's 
capital — third  fastest  growing  SMSA  in  the 
coimtry — Rockville  was  a  sleepy  little  town 
of  fewer  than  2,000  before  the  war.  Its  long- 
time identity  was  that  of  a  county  seat  and 
a  stopplng-off  place  for  the  surrounding 
fanners. 

By  1950  the  population  had  swelled  to 
6,900.  with  many  of  the  new  residents  young 
veterans  Just  starting  on  their  first  jobs  and 
moving  into  their  first  homes. 

Population  and  area  of  the, city  continued 
to  climb.  In  1957  population  had  leaped  to 
19,000.  Today  it  Is  38,600.  Meanwhile  the 
city  has  expanded  its  area  to  encompass  10 
square  miles — quite  a  jump  from  the  one 
square  mile  following  the  war — and  Is  ap- 
proaching the  maximum  limits,  as  set  by 
community  policy,  of  14  square  mUes, 

RockvUle  Is  unique  In  one  respect:  This 
tremendous  growth  has  been  guided  and  con- 
trolled, at  least  for  the  past  dozen  years. 

Little,  If  anything,  was  done  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  growth  in  the  early  post-war 
years.  One  result  was  a  water  crisis  In  the 
summer  of  1963  which  put  a  ban  on  all 
nonessential  use.  Many  citizens  had  become 
increasingly  dissatisfied  with  the  "informal, 
cozy  and  personalized  governmental  arrange- 
ments" in  Rockville.  A  new  reform  organi- 
zation called  Citizens  for  Good  Government 
swept  Its  candidates  Into  office  in  1954  over 
the  water  isbue.  COG  candidates  have  been 
elected  ever  since. 

The  reform  council  realized  it  had  more 
than  a  water  shc^age  on  its  collective  hands. 
Problenis  lay  In  two  broad  areas:  improving 
the  blighted  conditions  In  the  residential  and 
commercial  areas  of  the  existing  city,  and 
planning  for  its  future  expansion. 

Immediately,  stepw  were  taken  by  the  coun-' 
ell — with  the  help  of  newly  formed  citizeuB' 
advisory  committees — In  housing  and  plan- 
ning. Stress  was  put  not  only  on  reUeving 
existing  problems  but  on  anticipating  fu- 
ttire  dlfficvutles.     Thus  a  water  and  sewer 
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system  was  constructed  to  serve  an  area  and 
population  extending  to  the  maximum  ex- 
pansion limits. 

In  the  existing  center,  water  and  sewer 
were  provided  In  unservlced  areas.  Gravel 
streeu  were  paved.  The  city  council  adopted 
the  first  housing  code  In  the  metropolitan 
.area,  adopted  a  health  and  sanitation  code 
and  began  a  strict  program  of  code  enforce- 
ment. 

To  relocate  residents  living  In  substandard 
housing — some  dwellings.  In  fact,  were  piano 
crates — city  officials  created  the  first  public 
housing  authority  in  the  Maryland-  suburbs 
of  Washington  and  launched  a  program  of 
public  housing  Sixty-five  units  were  com- 
pleted In  1968.  This  initial  project  is  being 
supplemented  by  a  75-unlt  project  now  In 
final  planning. 

From  prubllc  houalng,  the  city  government 
Qtoved  to  consider  the  need  for  urban  re- 
newal. RockvUle.  surrounded  by  burgeoning 
Montgomery  County,  had  followed  an  alert 
annexation  policy  In  adjacent  areas,  but  lts_ 
old  buslnesaJPcenter  was  declining.  After' 
study,  the  council  approved  an  ambitious 
Mld-clty  urban  renew.al  project,  which  will 
transform  the  46-(icre  cire  into  a  center  for 
goveiaiment,  shopping,  entertainment,  and 
urban  living.  The  project  will  Improve  an 
economic  base  which  already  accounts  for 
more  job«  within  the  city  than  the  total 
resident  labor  force — a  surprising  fact  for  a 
community  that  constantly  fights  the  Image 
bf  being  Just  a  bedroom  suburb. 

The  til  million  downtown  renewal  proj- 
ect has  aroused  some  complaints  from  busU 
neosmen  and  others  who  charge  that  prog- 
ress Is  too  slow.  But  the  project  has  been 
In  the  execution  stage  only  since  July  1964. 
Construction  of  high  rise  ap.artments  and  re- 
tall  facilities  win  begin  later  this  year. 

"People  grlp>e  that  we're  not  moving  fast 
enough  if  they  don't  see  any  tangible  prog- 
ress." comments  City  Manager  C.  Richard 
Foote.  "But  In  spite  of  the  criticism,  the 
progress  of  urban  renewal  In  Rockvllle  Is 
probably  much  more  rapid  than  the 
average." 

COO-backed  officials  have  made  great 
strides  In  the  areas  of  recreation  and  park- 
land acquisition.  With  over  half  the  cur- 
rent p>opulatlon  under  18,  both  areas  are 
considered  essentials  by  the  citizenry. 
RockvlUe's  total  park  area  In  1950  was  7.6 
acres.  There  were  40  playground  enrollees. 
Today  the  city  has  over  300  acres  In  park- 
land and  the  playground  enrollment  totals 
over  4.000.  Neighborhood  playgrounds  have 
been  established  within  one-third  mile  of 
nearly  all  homes  In  Rockvllle.  And  the  Civic 
Center — a  mansion  on  30  acres  of  beautiful, 
rolling  ground  purchased  in  1957 — has  had 
a  large  .luditortum  added  and  Its  area  sup- 
pleme<*««4  by  an  additional  35  acres. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  In  connec- 
tion with  a  master  plan  adopted  in  1960 
after  years  of  work  by  elected  offlclals.  city 
staXL  and  professional  consultants.  Plan- 
ning funds  were  from  the  St^ite's  first  "701" 
urban  planning  assistance  program,  granted 
to  Rockvllle  in  1958.  The  plan  contains  pro- 
posals for  land  use.  traffic  circulation,  rec- 
reation, and  community  facilities  within  the 
maximum  expansion  limits. 

From  the  earliest  planning  efforts  In  Rock- 
vllle. planning  has  been  accepted  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  poUtleal  process.  This 
may  be  one  reason  for  RockvlUe's  success  In 
coping  with  Its  tremendous  exp.\nslon.  In 
addition  to  appointment  of  the  Planning  Ad- 
visory O^mmlttee  bv  the  reform  council. 
HockvUle  hired  the  first  full-time  city  plan- 
ner In  M.iryl.ind.  with  the  exception  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore  adopted  a  zoning  ordi- 
nance ."jnd  begRn  to  clear  the  way  legally  for 
carrying  out  the  fruits  of  the  planning  ef- 
fort. In  this  respect,  Rockvllle  pushed  for 
enabling  legislation  for  urban  renewal  proJ» 
ects  In  MarvUnd 


City  council  now  has  one  member  on  the 
Planning  Commission  acting  as  a  liaison. 
The  mayor  ant^  council  appKjlnt  people  to  the 
planning  commission  whose  basic  philosophy 
on  the  role  of  planning  for  controlled  growth 
agrees  with  that  of  the  council. 

RockvlUe's  ability  to  cope  with  burgeoning 
expansion  has  been  the  result  of  a  creative 
and  responsive  approach  on  the  part  of 
elected  officials,  as  well  as  a  desire  to  hire 
the  best  pKssslble  p>eople  to  do  the  Job. 
Through  a  monthly  newsletter,  a  weekly 
public  forum,  and  numerous  citizens'  com- 
mittees, the  mayor  and  council  try  hard  to 
keep  RockvUle  citizens  Involved  and  In- 
terested In  municipal  alTairs. 

To  maintain  the  clt^  Identity  as  a  thriv- 
ing dynamic  community  means  "tapping  the 
thinking  of  the  community,"  declares  Mayor 
Frank  A.  Ecker.  "You  know  the  talent's 
there — It's  JUst  a  matter  of  Identifying  It 
among  the  citizens.  It  means  an  atmos- 
phere of  creative  thinking  must  be  present 
In  the  mayor  and  council,  and  as  a  result  we 
get  the  same  kind  of  staff.  We've  got  quite 
an  outstanding  group  of  people  here.  Of 
course,  we  know  we're  going  to  lose  them. 
Rockvllle  Is  not  big  enough  to  have  top- 
notch  people  on  top  of  their  professions 
but  we're  big  enough  to  get  them  on  the 
way  up.  If  theyire  not  good  enough  to  get 
a  better  Job.  they're  not  good  enough  for 
RockvUle." 

Rockvllle  lias  not  been  afraid  to  try  new 
methods  of  attack  or  move  Into  new  areas  of 
concern.  In  the  field  of  socl^  problems  the 
city  has  not  only  public  housing  but  Its  own 
Human  Relations  Commission  to  deal  with 
another  pressing  concern.  And  Just  recently 
the  city  government  moved  Into  another  new 
area  by  initiating  a  municipal  trash  collec- 
tion system  to  the  dismay  of  a  voclfer«us 
minority. 

WhUe  old-timers  often  bemoan  the  fact 
that  the  city  government  has  moved  Into 
areas  where  they  say  It  does  not  belong, 
Rockvllle  officials  have  not  been  afraid  of  the 
role  of  government.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  most  elected  officials  are  full-time 
Federal  employees  who  run  for  local  office 
as  nonpartisan  candidates.  They  have  the 
know-how  to  cut  through  redtape  and  bu- 
reaucratic obstacles  and  get  Federal  funds  to 
Implement  city  programs.  And  to  their  way 
of  thinking,  Government's  role  In  planning 
for  the  futtu-e  Is  essential — things  don't  Just 
happen. 

"We're  trying  to  make  the  community  able 
to  solve  Its  problems  and  make  Its  citizens 
somewhat  happy,  somewhat  content, "'Ecker 
says.  "We're  willing  to  recognize  the  mod- 
ern-day problems  of  urbanization  and  do 
something  about  them.  We're  very  serious 
about  the  business  of  good  government  here. 
We  have  fun.  too,  but  we  feel  good  govern- 
ment Is  something  you  get  only  If  you  work 
hard  at  It." 


PACIFIC  COMMUNITY— ADDRESS  BY 
GOVERNOR  JOHN  A.  BURNS  OP 
HAWAH 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  give  my  colleagues  a  report  on  the 
progress  being  made  by  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

In  a  recent  address  delivered  before 
the  20th  annual  west  coast  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  National  Advertisers 
at  Pebble  Beach.  Calif.,  Gov.  John  A. 
Bums  spoke  on  "The  Pacific  Com- 
munity: A  Growing  Political  and  Eco- 
nomic Factor  in  America's  Global 
Affairs." 

Many  of  you  will  remember  Governor 
Bums  who  once  served  with  distinction 
as  Hawaii's  last  delegate  to  the  Congress. 


I  commend  his  report  to  you  and,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecoiId, 
as  follows : 
The  PACtnc  Communtty:  A  Geowinc  Pour- 

iCAL  AND   Economic  Factor  in   America's 

Global  Aptairs 
X Address  by  Gov.  John  A.  Burns  for  presenta- 
tion at  the  20th  aruiuai  west  coast  meet- 
ing.   Association   of   National   Advertisers, 

Del    Monte  i  Lodge,    Pebble    Beach,    Calif., 

March  24,  1966) 

It  Is  a  genuine  pleasure  and  honor  for  me 
to  be  with  you  at  this  conference  to  discuss 
developments  that  have  placed  the  West  In 
a  new  perspective  In  relation  to  oiu:  Nation's 
Interest  In  world  affairs. 

For  well  over  100  years  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  Hawaii  and  the  West- 
em  States  have  been  bound  firmly  together 
by  ties  of  mutual  Interest  and  Joint  effort. 

From  the  voyages  of  Cook  and  Vancouver  to 
the  days  of  the  gold  rush  and  the  whaling 
era,  the  development  of  transpacific  trade, 
our  hopes,  otir  growth,  our  destiny  have  been 
and  are  Unked  with  that  of  the  West. 

Today  60  percent  of  our  visitors  come  from 
the  Pacific  seaboard  States.  Our  lumber 
comes  from  the  forests  of  the  West,  and  our 
food  from  western  farms,  orchards,  and 
ranches. 

In  turn,  the  11  Western  States  provide  the 
prime  market  for  our  sugar,  and  consume  in 
Important  part  of  our  pineapple  pack. 

And  In  many  other  areas  our  future  and 
our  fortunes  are  closely  Intertwined,  and  In 
some  we  are  engaged  In  spirited  competition. 
Our  Hawaii  Islanders  are  about  to  op)en  their 
sixth  season  as  members  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
League. 

The  thrust  of  scientific  progress,  forced  by 
the  vugency  of  human  needs  as  well  as  man's 
basic  need  to  learn  more  about  himself  and 
his  universe,  has  htu-led  us  into  a  new  era 
of  discovery.  We  are  proepectlng  anew  for 
the  hidden  riches  and  resources  of  the  Pa- 
cific. We  are  participants  In  the  probes  Into 
outer  space. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  mindful  of  the 
Vietnam  war  and  the  Implications  of  that 
conflict  as  It  represents  our  commitments 
and  responsibilities  to  do  what  we  can  to 
achieve  a  durable  peace  so  that  our  Pacific 
rim  neighbors  can  estabUsh  political  stabil- 
ity ,  and  peaceful  opportunity  to  meet  the 
many  urgent  needs  of  their  people. 

That,  In  broad  outUne,  is  the  background 
against  which  I  shall  now  discuss  some  of 
the  more  significant  events  and  trends  which 
indicate  the  direction  of  our  continued 
growth  and  possibilities  for  further  achieve- 
ment. 

Our  demographers  and  economists  pre- 
dict population  grovrth  In  the  West  will  con- 
tinue at  double  the  national  rate  through 
1970.  Better  than  25  percent  of  the  Nation's 
population  gain  Is  concentrated  In  the  West- 
em  States.  Per  capita  and  family  Income  In 
the  West  are  well  ^head  of  the  rest  of  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

The  grovring  economic  Importance  of  the 
Western  States  and  the  political  Impact  of 
their  population  growth  are  evident.  There 
are  signs  In  Washington  that  State  congres- 
sional delegations  from  the  West  are  becom- 
ing Increasingly  effective  as  a  regional  force 
In  national  affairs  on  a  par  with  other  re- 
glonaf  blocs  with  common  ,  political 
objectives. 

Let  me  then  ttirn  my  remarks  to  the  West- 
ern State  with  which  I  am  most  familiar — 
the  westernmost  State  of  all.  I  should  add 
that  while  we  are  separated  by  half  an  ocean, 
distance  Is  no  longer  a  real  factor  weighing 
against  Hawaii  In  this  age  of  containerized 
cargo  shipments,  global  communications 
s&teUltes,  (100  air  fares  and  4-hcur  Jet 
flights — with    supersonic    Jet    travel    nearly 
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upon  us.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  flight  from 
Honolulu  to  San  Francisco  took  only  little 
more  than  twice  as  long  as  it  did  to  motor 
here  from  the  airport.  Moreover,  our  In- 
siUarlty  gives  us  certain  In-btiUt  advantages. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  few  minutes  what  a 
vital  national  mission  Hawaii,  an  Island 
State  of  750,000  people,  has  been  gflven.  Our 
State  is  America's  bridge  to  Asia  across  the 
great  breadth  of  the  Pacific.  We  In  HawaU 
occupy  a  strategic,  central  position  In  the 
emerging  era  of  the  Pacific.  We  are  a  cul- 
tural, a  social  bridge,  and  we  are  rapidly  be- 
coming a  commercial  bridge  as  well. 

This  key  role  for  Hawaii  was  recognized 
by  P»resldent  Johnson  7  years  ago,  when,  as 
Senate  majority  leader,  he  strongly  supported 
the  successful  effort  to  obtain  statehood  for 
our  Islands.  And  it  was  this  recognition 
which  led  him  to  champion  the  creation  of 
the  East-West  Center  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii  as  a  national  institution  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  cultural  and  technical  inter- 
change among  people  of  the  Pacific  basin. 

Here  students,  scholars,  government  and 
business  administrators,  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians from  Aslaji  and  Pacific  countries  live 
and  study  together  with  American  students 
and  scholars  not  only  from  HawaU  but  from 
the  mainland  as  well. 

Most  recently,  of  course.  President  Johnson 
dramatized  Hawaii's  East-West  role  when  he 
and  the  advisers  in  his  administration  met 
with  the  leaders'  of  South  Vietnam  at  the 
Honolulu  conference  where  programs  for 
the  economic  and  educational  development  of 
that  worn-torn  southeast  Asian  nation  were 
mapped  out. 

In  Hawaii,  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are 
trained  for  the  Far  East  and  personnel  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  are  re- 
cruited for  Asian  assignments.  AID  will  soon 
establish  a  training  center  at  the  University 
of  HawaU  for  assignments  in  Vietnam  ^nd 
Laos. 

Education  can  awaken,  develop,  and  extend 
the  Innate  abilities  of  the  people  of  Asia 
by  which  they  themselves  will  develop  their 
own  resources  and  realize  their  yearning  for 
the  good  life  afforded  by  Western  technology. 

This  East-West  Interchange  in  Hawaii 
goes  on  everyday — and  it  Is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  Institutional  setting  of  the 
East-West  Center.  Hawaii's  people  with 
their  cosmopolitan  racial  heritage  are  proud 
of  their  participation  In  the  American  ex- 
perience. They  are  keenly  aware  of  their  rich 
heritage  from  the  East.  In  a  sense,  they 
want  the  best  of  each  for  two  separte  worlds; 
the  Interchange  they  strive  for  is  commercial 
as  well  as  cultural  and  educational. 

You  genweman  of  the  advertising  indus- 
try have  contributed  to  the  achlevemient  of 
the  living  standards  we  in  America  enjoy. 
But  I  am  sure  you  all  are  weU  aware  of  the 


It  Is  Important,  I  think  for  you  to  bear  in 
mind  that  a  role  in  International  commerce 
would  not  be  a  new  one  for  Hawaii.  In  the 
1850's,  the  HawaUan  Islsinds  achieved  prom- 
inence as  a  center  of  transpacific  trade, 
later  to  lose  the  position  to  San  Francisco 
as  our  attention  and  efforts  shifted  to 
agriculture. 

But  tonnage  today  crossing  the  Pacific  Is 
expanding  greatly  and  Hawaii's  own  foreign 
trade,  although  smaU,  is  growing  at  a  sig- 
nificant rate.  New  trade  relationships  and 
shipping  practices  are  evolving.  The  foreign 
trade  zone  Is  one  way  that  Hawaii  can  pre- 
pare itself  to  capitalize  on  these  changes,  to 
become  a  major  processing,  assembling,  and 
distribution  center  despite  the  constraints 
of  its  own  Internal  market  and  limited  raw 
materials. 

Our  efforts  In  this  field  are  Important  to 
you,  and  worthy  of  your  consideration  In  the 
light  of  your  own  marketing  problems  and 
those  of  yotir  clients.  I  recently  saw  figures 
in  the  San  Francisco  Federal  Reserve  Bank's 
monthly  review  where  factory,  exports  In  the 
West  to  overseas  customers  now  are  running 
at  an  annual  rate  above  the  82  billion  mark, 
accounting  for  upwards  of  12  percent  of  the 
Nation's  total.  Western  exporters  dominate 
the  national  export  market  for  aircraft, 
lumber,  and  paper  and  account  for  a  healthy 
portion  of  the  food  products  and  metals  and 
machinery  categories  as  well. 

Our  balance-of-payments  problems  In  re- 
cent years  have  made  us  Increasingly 
conscious  of  export  effort  and  I  believe  that 
we  have  only  seen  the  beginning  of  a  vast 
increase  in  Pacific  trade  as  Asian  nations 
acquire  greater  political  stability. 

In  our  civic  and  political  life  In  Hawaii, 
we  are  keenly  aware  of  the  need  for  excellence 
in  education  and  the  role  public  education 
has  played  In  our  own  social  and  p>olltlcal 
•  development.  We  believe  we  are  aware  of  its 
potential  in  the  development  of  Asian  na- 
tions. This  showcase  role  manifests  Itself  In 
the  new  Hawaii  programs  of  our  State's  ad- 
mlrUstrative  and  legislative  laadershlp.  In 
sum,  the  new  Hawaii  program  calls  for  pro- 
vldUig  educational  and  cultural  opportuni- 
ties for  all  the  people  of  our  State  while 
practicing  effective,  purposeful  compassion 
for  those  less  fortunate. 

Of  course,  such  a  program  cannot  be  sus- 
tained without  a  healthy  business  climate, 
without  the  continued  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  our  economic  bEise. 

Let  me  sketch  briefly  how  Hawaii  Is  doing 
economically.  Certainly,  the  flgiires  show 
unprecedented,  recordbreaking  advance. 
During  the  past  5  years,  Hawaii  achieved  Its 
greatest  p)erlod  of  economic  expansion  and. 
Indeed,  enjoyed  more  rapid  growth  than  did 
the  national  economy.  And  the  last  5  years 
for  the  Nation  have  been  the  longest  period 


..       .    .  of    continuous    economic    expansion    since 
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the  enormous  gap  In  living  standards  be 
tween  East  and  West.  In  Hawaii  we  are 
uniquely  equipped  to  Interpret  these  two 
worlds  to  each  other,  to  establish  the  cli- 
mate for  human  understanding  without 
which  educational  and  training  efforts  are 
Impossible.  We  are  required  to  be  a  show- 
case for  our  country's  political  and  economic 
success. 

This  Is  not  an  easy  resp>on6lblllty  to  ful- 
yi,  but  because  we  are  citizens  of  a  new 
state  we  take  this  responslbUlty  very 
.seriously  In  our  business,  civic  and  social 
lives. 

For  example,  plans  are  moving  forward  In 
Hawaii  for  a  Pacific  Trade  Center  to  provide 
the  facilities  for  world  commerce  in  the 
Pacific  hemisphere.  We  have  established  a 
foreign  trade  zone  at  Honolulu  Harbor. 
Other  private  and  public  facilities  are  fol- 
lowing, all  catering  to  international  com- 
merce and  all  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  eco- 
nomic progress  and  political  amity  among 
the  peoples  of  the  Pacific. 


Increased  by  38  percent  In  the  State,  as 
compared  with  32  i>«i"cent  for  the  Nation. 
The  State's  population  and  labor  force  have 
grown  even  faster.  Our  economy  has  had 
a  higher  rate  of  employment  of  Its  labor 
force  and  a  higher  rate  of  new  business  for- 
mations. 

Thus.  l>etween  1960  and  1965.  employment 
Increased  nationally  by  8  percent  and  In 
Hawaii  by  13  percent.  Corporate  profits  in 
this  period  Increased  natlonaUy  by  50  percent 
and  In  Hawaii  by  61  percent.  Between  1960 
and  1964.  the  latest  year  for  which  national 
data  are  available,  the  number  of  business 
'firms  Increased  nationally  by  4  percent  and 
in  Hawaii  by  20  i>ercent. 

Hawaii's  economic  activity  has,  moreover, 
grown  at  an  accelerated  rate  during  recent 
years,  and  almost  all  measures  of  economic 
well-being  continued  to  Improve  through 
1965. 

RetaU  sales,  visitor  arrivals,  Inter-lsland 
travel,  and  construction  activity,  sugar  pro- 


duction, and  personal  Income — ^both  In  to- 
tal and  on  a  p>er  capita  basis — all  reached 
record  levels  last  year.  ClvUian  employment 
Increased  by  2  percent  in  the  Nation  and 
nearly  6  percent  In  Hawaii.  Individual  In- 
come Increased  by  7  percent  natlonaUy  and 
by  8  percent  in  Hawaii.  While  unemploy- 
ment averaged  4.5  percent  of  the  civilian  ■ 
labor  force  In  the  Nation,  unemployment 
averaged  3.5  percent  In  HawaU. 

I  might  add  that  since  19G2  total  personal 
Income  in  Hawaii  has  risen  23  percent  to 
almost  $2  billion  for  the  last  year  for  a  popu- 
lation of  746,000.  BSnployment  has  Increased 
by  10  percent  and  the  number  of  business 
firms  by  7  percent  during  this  pverlod.  An- 
.  nual  retailing  In  our  State  crossed  the  (1 
billion  mark  last  yeax,  up  19  percent  since 
1962. 

Tourist  spending  has  soared  from  $154  mil- 
lion to  $265  million  since  1962.  Even  our 
Bo-called  stable  industries  have  grown :  sugar 
In  1962  was  valued  at  $154  million  when  pro- 
duction was  1.120.000  tons,  while  In  1965  it 
was  valued  at  $175  mllUon  with  production  at 
a  record  1.218.000  tons.  In  the  same  period. 
the  value  of  pineapple  products  Increased 
from  $109  million  to  $125  million.  Quite 
aislde  from  our  major  sources  of  Income  we 
are  experiencing  growth  In  some  promising 
new  areas  for  our  economic  future,  such  as 
diversified  manufacturing  (up  19  percent 
since  1962),  International  trade  (up  by  an 
estimate  of  nearly  50  percent  since  1962), 
and  research  and  development  endeavor, 
whereby  various  measurements  our  growth 
has  been  striking. 

Weighing  these  and  other  trends,  econo- 
mists tell  us  that  the  outlook  to  1970  Is  one 
of  expanding  employment  opportunities, 
grovring  {>opulatlon,  and  a  continuing  In- 
crease in  the  standard  of  living  for  the  people 
of  Hawaii. 

In  addition  to  our  activities  in  promoting 
International  trade  through  such  facilities  * 
as  our  foreign  trade  zone,  our  State  indus- 
trial development  effort  also  hsis  emphasized 
research  and  development  Industry.  The  de- 
cision of  the  National  Science  Foundation  to 
undertake  Project  Mohole — drlUlng  into  the 
mantle  of  the  earth — in  HawaUan  waters  was 
a  significant  accomplishment  last  year  In 
these  efforts. 

Mohole  Is  an  expensive  venture — current 
estimates  run  well  over  $100  mllUon  for  the 
life  of  the  project — but  It  la  expected  to 
generate  Important  commercial  and  Indtis- 
trlal  applications,  ranging  from  development 
of  new  undersea  drUUng  techniques  to  crea- 
tion of  complex  ocean  engineering  systems. 

DrlUlng  of  the  major  probes  In  the  waters 
of  our  State  Is  expected  to  take  up  to  3  years, 
bringing  high-quality  scientific  and  techno- 
logical employment,  together  with  service  and 
supply  btislness  and  the  focus  of  attention 
of  scientists  and  Industrialists  around  the 
world. 

Also,  as  part  of  our  stress  on  building  ediP"'~ 
catlonal  excellence  in  Hawaii,  the  University 
of  Hawaii  has  been  strengthened  -in  those 
scientific  fields  where  the  State  has  natural 
advantages.  Internationally  prominent  sci- 
entists have  been  attracted  to  the  University, 
bringing  with  them  research  grants  and 
contracts. 

The  commercial  spin  off  from  these  re- 
search activities  at  the  university  has  been 
recognized  by  national  research  and  devel- 
opment companies  which  have  entered  Into 
partnership  arrangements  with  the  tinlver- 
slty. 

State  conferences  were  *p)onsored  last  year 
which  attracted  leading  executives  of  science- 
oriented  industry  to  the  State  in  addition  to 
internationally  prominent  scientists  and  key 
Federal  officials  In  the  research  and|j|}evelop- 
ment  field.  Such  efforts  have  not  gone 
tmrewarded. 

Llng-Temco-Vought,  one  of  the  Nation's 
leading  aerospace  firms  and  defense  oontrac- 
tors,  has  established  and  staffed  a  Hawaiian 
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research  center,  whi:-h  Is  emphttslzUH' 
op-aphlc  work.  Bissett-Berman  Corp.  Of  Cal- 
ifornia, an  cxreanoicraphlc  concern;  Ocean 
Science  &  Engineering  Co.  of  Washington, 
D.C.:  Alpine  Geophysical  Aastjclates  of  New 
Jersey,  an  rxreanic  firm  also:  IIT-Federal 
Laborarorlea.  Holmes  A  Narver.  International 
Underik'ater  E!.terpr!s<'«  and  Page  Communi- 
cations Bneln^ers  .ire  among  th«  research  and 
deveijr'n-.ent  foi-ceri'.s  recently  attracted  to 
Hawaii  General  Electrics  Center  for  Ad- 
vanced Studies  at  Santa  B.^'bara  has  opened 
a  HaA'ail  ufflce 

Because  of  nnr  military  and  naval  installa- 
tlons  In  Hawaii  and  our  key  role  In  tracking 
the  Nations  .man -in -apace  efTorts.  national 
aerosmce  oontractors  are  stationing  corpo- 
rate and  technical  representatives  In  Hawaii. 
Corporate  leaders,  evalu.itini?  the  profit  po- 
tential now  beginning;  to  appear  In  oceanlcs. 
are  focusing  their  attention  on  our  locatlonal 
advantages.  These  include  clear,  clean  water, 
an  Ideal  .Imate  and  easy  access  to  great 
ocean  depths.  But  even  more  Important. 
they  Include  our  hydrosclence  consultants 
and   leading  university  oceanograrihe.'-s. 

Ashore,  c-ur  advantages  for  astrophysfcal 
studies  "iliniiarly  are  unmatched;  the  Fed- 
eral Govornnient  and  scientific  agencie-s  are 
capitalizing  up*;in  them  with  Installations  at 
Haleaicala  on  Maul  and  Mauna  Kea  on  the 
Island  of  Hawa:l 

Qovernmental  eforts  In  Hawaii  to  stimu- 
late research  and  development  activity  have 
been  supported  by  the  State  s  buslnes."?  lead- 
ers, who  tn  their  own  Initiative  have  under- 
written a  survey  of  our  potentials  m  oceanlcs 
and  have  endowed  various  c.">rporate  chairs 
In  science  for  the  University  of  Hawaii. 
Research  and  development  is  an  avenue  for 
our  economic  advance  which  has  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  our  statewide  community. 
I  hiive  managed  to  talk  about  my  State 
at  some  length  here  this  mornini?  without 
mentioning  tourism.,  except  m  passing.  Our 
growth. In  tcurlsm  has  Indeed  been  phenom- 
enal. 

Visitor  arrivals  have  irurea.sed  over  100 
percent  since  1960  and  there  seem.s  to  be  no 
end  in  sight.  This  growth  challenges  us  to 
cope'wlth  It — In  terms  of  building  new  resort 
facilities  and  in  taking  steps  to  preserve  and 
to  entrance  our  world-famed  natural  beauty 
while  providing  for  necessary  expansion.  We 
have  substantially  Increased  our  capacity  to 
handl"  large  convention  groups — and  In  that 
connection  may  I  extend  to  you  a  cordial  In- 
vitation to  consider  Hawaii  as  a  site  for  one 
of  your  future  conferences. 

.\dvertl'!!n^  by  the  Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau, 
strongly  supported  and  supplemented  by  In- 
dividual carriers,  hotel  chains,  and  other 
members  of  the  travel  Industry,  has  con- 
tributed   substantially    to    this    growth. 

In  a  sense  our  advertising  image — the 
lovely  hula  girl  on  a  white  sand  beach — has 
been  so  successfully  sold,  that  we  have  had 
some  difflcultv  convincing  potential  visit  r? 
with  other  Interests  that  we  do  provide  .i 
climate  for  s»riouSs  thought  and  other  types 
of  tmdc  development  This  was  also  true  In 
our  effort  to  develop  our  scientific  capability. 
Our  first  e forts  met  with  the  statement- 
Hawaii  Is  no  place  to  hold  a  seriotis 
scientific  symposium  We  have  successfully 
dispelled  thl.s  canard 

Today  through  mass  publications,  travel 
magazines  and  merropolitan  newspapers  we 
ar^  stressing  Hawaii's  cosmopolitan  people, 
the  vaslety  of  our  cultural  as  well  as  our 
scenic  attractions,  our  recreational  activities 
as  well  as  our  tranquil  setting? 

In  a  h.ilf-dozcn  technifa!  puhllc.itlons  we 
are  Rd'or'lslr.g  Hawaii's  advantages  for  doing 
buslne.^s  In  oceanlcs  and  laying  our  claim 
as  .America's  gateway  to  hydrospace  We 
have  had  to  update  our  Image  tci  bring  It 
In  line  *;t;i  ovir  actuality 

Looking  back  over  these  remarks  of  mine 
this  morning.  I'm  afraid  I  have  exposed  my 
more  provincial  side  by  dwelling  so  long  on 
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Hawaii.  It  was  my  hope,  however,  to  sug- 
gMt  to  you  that  Hawaii  U  anything  but  a 
provincial  State.  We  are  small  in  size  but 
not  In  our  influence  as  a  hopeful  sjrmbol 
of  the  future  In  Pacific  affairs. 

The  point  I  would  wish  to  leave  with  you 
this  morning  bears  not  only  on  our  common 
regional  Interests  In  the  full  development  of 
the  growing  Pacific  Community  but  also  In 
otir  national  interest  for  peace  and  security. 
There  Is  a  great  stirring  and  awakening 
among  the  many  millions  of  people  to  the 
west  of  th^se  shores.  More  than  3  billion 
people — two-thirds  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion— are  touched  by  affairs  In  the  Pacific. 

It  Is  to  our  own  interests  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  democratic  Institutions — If  not 
for  more  enlightened  reasons — that  we  must 
be  concerned  with  this  area. 

To  make  my  point  meaningful  In  light 
of  the  current  Issue  over  our  foreign  policy — 
and  without  engaging  In  any  ornithological 
debate  over  hawks  and  doves — I  think  It  rele- 
vant to  ask  ourselves  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  really  care  about  Asia? 

A  recent  editorial  In  a  Honolulu  newspaper 
put  It  most  cogently  In  quoting  an  unidenti- 
fied correspondent  who  covered  the  Honolulu 
Conference.  This  correspondent,  one  who 
has  covered  Asia  and  who  supports  the  Presi- 
dent's effort,  said: 

"Did  It  ever  occxu-  to  you  that  these  guys 
who  are  so  critical  of  the  fight  In  Vietnam — 
Uppmann,  Reston,  F'ulbbioht,  Gavin,  Ken- 
nan  and  so  forth — are  basically  oriented  to- 
ward Europe?  They  really  don't  know  Asia, 
and  don't  think  It's  worth  getting  excited 
about. 

"They  would  fight  like  hell  for  the  white 
people  of  Berlin  on  principle*  but  would  give 
up  all  of  Vietnam  and  even  the  reflt  of  brown 
and  yellow-skinned  Asia. 

"What  they  don't  understand  Is  that  the 
people  of  Asia  want  to  be  free  Just  as  much 
as  the  people  of  Europe.  President  Jc^nson 
thinks  It's  Just  as  Important  to  stand  up  and 
help  people  keep  their  freedom  in  Asia  as 
he  does  in  Europe. 

"Beyond  that,  he  wants  to  help  them  de- 
velop— look  at  his  billion-dollar  aid  offer 
for  Asia,  Including  to  Communtot  cotintrles, 
and  look  at  the  Asia  Development  Bank." 

The  foregoing,  In  my  Judgment.  Is  a  most 
significant  observation  and  deserves  wider 
circulation  in  the  argument  over  our  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam. 

Milton's  elegalc  advice  to  "look  homeward, 
angel"  may  have  been  good  enough  for  17th 
century  English  poets  but  It  by  no  means 
fits  the  mold  of  our  life  today. 

For  us  especially,  from  the  Western  States, 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  broaden  our  hori- 
zons further  westward  and  to  become  active 
partners  in  the  development  of  a  community 
which  is  certain  to  rival  the  traditional  areas 
to  which  our  country  has  been  linked. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  have  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  the  President  since  my  days 
as  Hawaii's  last  delegate  to  Congress.  His 
political  prescience  has  never  ceased  to 
amaze  me.  and  I  like  to  think  that  It  la  his 
keen  awareness  of  the  ultimate  destiny  our 
Nation  faces  in  the  Pacific  that  has  shaped 
his  thoughts  and  policies  on  matters  that 
affect  this  area. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  be  with  you  of 
the  Assoclatloii  of  National  Advertisers  at 
your  annual  meeting  and  to  share  with  you 
some  of  the  thoughts  which  lie  behind  the 
activities  we  In  Hawaii  are  engaged  In. 

My  very  best  wishes  for  a  most  successful 
meeting,  and  may  I  again  Invite  you  to  con- 
sider  Hawaii    as   the   site   for   one  of  your 
future  sessions. 
Mahalo  and  alob*. 


THE  IRISHMAN  MAX 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.    Mr.  President,  there 
Is  a  man  in  Hartford.  Conn.,  who  be- 


comes an  honorary  Irishman  every  St. 
Patrick's  Day.  His  name  is  Max  Liber- 
man.  He  Is  honored  on  that  day  by  the 
members  of  the  Hartford  Courant  staff 
because  he  is  such  an  extraordinary  per- 
son. The  mrfny  misfortunes  in  his  life 
have  only  made  him  more  determined  to 
help  make  the  world  a  better  place  for 
the  rest  of  us  to  live  in.  An  article  in 
the  Courant  by  a  brilliant  and  most  per- 
ceptive writer,  Thomas  E.  Murphy,  tells 
the  story  of  my  old  friend— a  great  and  r 
Inspiring  man — Max  Llberman. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)   Courant,  Mar. 

16,  1966] 

Ths  Irishman  Max 

(By  Thomas  E.  Mtirphy) 

Do  not  suddenly  conclude  that  I  have 
adopted  a  new,  more  handsonxe  face.  For 
the  phiz  sho-wn  at  the  right  (not  printed 
in  R«:oBDl  if  all  goes  well  in  the  compoeing 
room,  will  be  that  of  the  man  who  each  year, 
for  one  single  day,  March  17,  becomes  an  hon- 
orary Irishman.  Members  of  the  Courant 
staff  will  identify  it  Immediately  as  being 
that  of  Max  Llberman,  who  almost  any  day 
can  be  seen  plying  his  rounds  of  errands  of 
good  wUl  and  mercy,  meanwhile  filling  down 
two  full-time  Jobs.  But  lest  you  not  be  a 
devotee  of  the  bowling  page,  on  which  this 
face  occasionally  appears,  let  me  eay  that  Max 
considers  March  17  as  his  particular  day. 
For  it  was  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  back  In  1922 
that  Max.  then  a  handsome  young  sprout, 
went  to  work  for  the  Hartford  Insurance  Co., 
In  the  printing  department.  Ten  years  later 
he  was  transferred  to  underwriting. 

Max  leads  a  double  life  as  well  as  a  busy 
one.  On  the  one  hand  he  is  a  veteran  in- 
surance man,  and  with  the  other  he  is  the 
Courant 's  bowling  editor,  attending  all  the 
exciting  lawn-bowling  matches  as  well  as 
the  Indoor  variety.  When  wrestling  is  In 
season,  Max  also  manages  to  cover  these 
strange  events.  He  is  probably  the  best- 
known  flg^ure  In  bowling,  not  only  In  Con- 
necticut, but  in  the  whole  northeast. 

And  the  bowling  fraternity  comes  in  handy 
for  Max  as  a  ready  soujce  of  revenue  for  the 
myriad  drives  for  good  causes  that  Max  Is 
always  Bp>onsortng.  One  might  suppose  that 
some  bowlers  on  whom  the  bite  had  been  put 
so  many  times  would  cringe  every  time  Max 
hoves  Into  sight.  Not  so.  They  seem  to  love 
him  Just  the  same  and  the  collection  of 
plaques.  oerUflcatee.  and  cups  that  have  been 
awarded  him  by  bowling  groups  must  be 
tremendous.  It  seems  that  hardly  a  week 
goes  by  without  some  group's  paying  hom^ige 
to  this  gentle  sind  ubiquitous  fellow. 

Max  was  born  In  New  York,  but  soon 
moved  to  New  London  where  he  went  to 
school.  The  number  of  oCQcee  he  has  held 
Is  as  long  as  your  i^rm.  He  was  twice  presi- 
dent of  the  Two  Hartford's  Men's  Club,  and 
for  7  years  served  as  chairman  of  the  old- 
time  lilnstrels  put  on  by  that  organization. 
For  many  years  he  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Mile  of  Dimes  bowling  unit. 

Many  of  his  campaigns  have  originated  ^ 
and  been  operated  from  a  sickbed  or  a  con- 
valescent home.  For  many  years  ago  Max 
was  cruelly  maimed  by  a  hit-and-run  driver, 
and  he  has  never  been  completely  well  since 
then.  One  can  only  guess  at  the  energy 
he  must  have  had  In  his  heyday.  For  even 
now  holding  down  two  Jobs  and  f)erformlng 
acts  of  charity  as  a  dally  routine.  Max  covers 
the  ground  of  two  or  three  men.  In  the 
p«st  30  years  he  has  submitted  to  at  least 
15   operations.     Just  after  hla   16th  opera- 
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tlon  he  learned  from  some  Hartford  Hos- 
pital nurses  that  there  was  need  for  funds 
to  operate  the  Clara  Barton  Camp  for  Dia- 
betic Children.  The  next  week,  still  on 
crutches,  he  appeared  at  the  local  wrestling 
matches,  and  from  the  ring  made  an  earnest 
appeal.  He  collected  more  than  $200  In  that 
one  eloquent  effort. 

Most  people,  carrying  the  physical  bur- 
dens that  Max  accepts  cheerfully  as  part  of 
his  lot,  would  long  ago  have  become  taciturn, 
withdrawn,  and  self-pitying.  But  suffering 
has  had  exactly  the  opposite  effect  on  him. 
He  is  gentle,  humorous,  generous,  and  self- 
sacrificing.  All  I  ask  now  publicly,  is  that 
he  refrain  from  presenting  me  with  a  couple 
of  hand-painted  ties  because  of  what  I  am 
saying  about  him.  For  that  is  the  way  he  Is, 
as  plenty  of  people  hereabouts  can  testify. 

As  one  gets  older  aches  and  pains  come  to 
be  accepted  as  a  necessary  part  of  life. 
But  few  people  accept  them  without  talking 
their  head  off  about  them  to  anybody  who 
will  listen.  In  Max  we  have  an  object  les- 
son In  the  fact  the  more  you  give  of  your- 
self, the  less  you  think  of  yourself,  the  bet- 
ter life  can  be. 

Max  is  a  credit  to  the  Insurance  Industry. 
If  I  count  correctly,  he  Is  now  entering  his 
45th  year  In  the  services  of  the  same  com- 
pany. To  most  of  us  at  the  Courant  there 
never  was  a  time  when  there  wasn't  a  Max 
around.  And  there  U  hardly  one  of  us  who 
has  not  at  one  time  or  other  been  touched 
by  his  largesse. 

And  BO,  with  the  little  spoof  we  have  to- 
gether, I  wish  Max  a  happy  St.  Patrick's 
Day.  There  are  some,  I  am  sure,  who  would 
consider  it  no  great  shakes  to  be  an  Hon- 
orary Irishman.  But  Max  wears  his  honors 
graciottsly.  Personally  I  think  he  has  been 
not  an  Irishman,  but  a  Spartan  for  at  least 
three  decades.  As  a  final  note,  when  I  return- 
ed to  Max's  desk  to  return  some  material  he 
said  cheerily,  "Just  got  back  from  the  doctor. 
Now  I'm  blind  In  my  left  eye."  Then  he 
added  in  good  htimor,  "I'm  lucky  I  got  98 
percent  perfect  vision  in  my  right  eye." 
That's  Max  for  you. 


POSSIBLE  DEPLETION  OF  NORTH 
PACIFIC  FISHERY  STOCKS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  our 
continuing  concern  over  the  possible  de- 
pletion of  North  Pacific  fishery  stocks  as 
the  result  of  excessive  Soviet  and  Japa- 
nese fishing  is  now  being  directed  to 
other  fishing  areas  adjacent  to  the 
United  States. 

Columnist  John  Chamberlain,  in  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer.  March  311 1966.  called 
attention  to  similar  concern  expressed  in 
Mexico  City  over  Soviet  Russian  fleets 
now  fishing  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  Gulf  of  California. 

Mr  Chamberlain  has  concluded,  just 
as  we  have  in  the  North  Pacific,  that 
these  huge  fleets  are  catching  substantial 
quantities  of  fish,  though  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  fleets  are  also  accumu- 
lating considerable  oceanographic  data 
which  could  prove  useful  in  time  of  sea 
conflict.  As  Mr.  Chamberlain  notes, 
there  Is  a  much  closer  relationship  be- 
tween the  Soviet  fishing  fleets  and  the 
military  than  we  find  in  U.S.  ocean 
activity. 

What  is  needed  Is  some  enforcible  Inter- 
natloneJ  convention  that  will  limit  and  ap>- 
portlon  the  fishing  take  in  ways  that  will 
result  In  keeping  waters  from  being  fished 
out — 

Concludes  Mr.  Chamberlain. 


I  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain in  this,  and  it  should  be  of  good  en- 
couragement to  him  that  we  are  pro- 
ceeding now  with  the  direction  provided 
by  Senate  resolution  for  the  calling  of  a 
World  Fisheries  Conference.  The  State 
Department  is  now  developing  plans  for 
U.S.  hosting  of  such  a  meeting.  The 
basic  goal  of  this  world  conference  will  be 
the  implementation  of  the  Fishery  Con- 
vention agreed  to  at  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
in  1958.  The  Netherlands  recently  be- 
came the  22d  nation  to  ratify  this  Con- 
vention, thus  placing  Its  conservation 
directives  in  force. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
column  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  be  printed 
in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mexicans  Complatnino  or  Rttssiam  Fibhino 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 
BfExico  Crrr. — The  more  it  changes,  the 
more  it's  the  same  thing.  Some  3  years  ago 
the  fishermen  and  lobstermen  of  New  Eng- 
land were  fulminating  against  Soviet  Russian 
trawlers  which  were  moving  close  to  Ameri- 
can shores  and  taking  ar.ythlng  and  every- 
thing that  swam. 

The  complaint  In  Glouceeter  and  New  Bed- 
ford was  that  the  Russians  used  Illegal  small 
mesh  nets. 

Coming  to  Mexico  City,  I  discover  that  the 
same  story  Is  being  written  In  almost  the 
same  words  In  the  local  papers.  The  only 
difference  Is  that  the  Russians  are  now  doing 
their  fishing  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Gulf  of  California. 

Whether  fishing  Is  the  main  purpose  of  the 
Russian  trawlers  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  Is, 
of  course,  a  contested  point.  Paul  Bethel, 
the  able  Joumalls',  and  former  diplomat  who 
heads  the  Citizens  Committee  for  a  Free 
Cuba  in  Miami.  Fla.,  has  gleaned  a  good  deal 
of  material  from  anti-Castro  refugees  bear- 
ing on  Soviet  naval  activities  In  the  Carib- 
bean region. 

But  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  Russians 
are  glad  to  get  fish  along  with  undersea 
topographical  maps  that  would  be  of  use  for 
mining  and  submarine  warfare  purposes  in 
case  of  war.  Soviet  economic  policy  and 
military  policy  normally  work  together  in 
anything  the  Russians  do. 

So  the  complaint*  in  Mexico  City  that  the 
Russians,  along  with  the  Japanese,  are  fish- 
ing out  local  waters  may  be  taken  as  the 
expression  of  quite  legitimate  economic  fears. 
TTie  Soviet  trawlers  are  actually  huge  float- 
ing canning  factories  which  carry  on  their 
decks  their  own  smaller  fishing  boats.  The 
smaller  vessels  range  the  waters,  taking  legit- 
imate food  fish  and  game  fish  that  are  not 
ordinarily  eaten,  and  throwing  them  all  into 
the  canning  pot  together.  What  would  be 
good  enough  in  the  United  States  only  for 
dogs  and  cats  is  sold  in  the  Muscovite  mar- 
ket for  human  fodder.  The  sports  fishermen 
who  see  their  game  fish  preserves  threatened 
with  quick  depletion  have  been  leading  the 
cry  agaUut  the  Russians  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

In  one  way.  the  Mexicans  have  only  th«n- 
selves  to  blame  for  loelng  fish  to  the  Jap- 
ai^eee  and  the  Russians.  The  Mexican  fish- 
ing fleets  are  small.  Foreigners  take  three 
tlmee  more  fish  out  of  the  Gulf  of  California 
than  do  the  Mexicans  themselves.  But  In- 
tensive International  competition  in  fishing 
would  not  solve  the  problem  of  the  world's 
flaberles. 

What  Is  needed  Is  some  enforcible  Inter- 
naUonal  convention  that  will  limit  and  ap- 
portion the  flihlng  take  In  ways  that  will 


result  In  keeping  waters  from  being  fished 
out. 

A  problem  for  the  VJi..  If  the  VH-  were 
only  able  to  solve  problems. 


U  8.  SUPREME  COURT  DECISIONS- 
CASE  OF  ELFBRANDT  AGAINST 
ARIZONA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  continues  to  under- 
mine the  security  of  the  United  States  by 
Its  decisions  based  on  unfoinded  and 
specious  Interpretations  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  latest  strike  at  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  and  the  several  States  to 
provide  for  Internal  security  came  in  the 
decision  handed  down  yesterday  In  the 
case  of  the  Elfbrandt  against  Arizona. 
In  this  case,  the  Supreme  Court  in  a 
5-to-4  decision  declared  unconstitutional 
a  loyalty  oath  prescribed  by  law  In  the 
State  of  Arizona. 

Since  1952.  the  Court  has  continued  to 
hack  away  at  the  rights  of  the  States  to 
prescribe  loyalty  oaths,  and  to  undermine 
previous  decisions  and  well  established 
constitutional  principles  and  laws. 

In  1952.  it  was  the  Oklahoma  loyalty 
oath  that  was  stricken  down  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Subsequently,  loyalty 
oaths  prescribed  by  law  In  Arkansas. 
Florida,  and  Washington  met  the  same 
fate  at  ihe  hands  of  the  Court.  In  each 
instance,  the  Court  decreed  a  tighter 
reign  and  narrower  limits  on  State  au- 
thority. 

In  its  5-to-4  decision  yesterday,  the 
Supreme  Court  struck  down  the  loyalty 
oath  of  the  State  of  Arizona.  Signifi- 
cantly, the  oath  prescribed  by  Arizona 
met  the  tests  laid  down  by  the  Court  In 
the  earlier  decisions,  but  the  Court  car- 
ried the  constitutional  prohibitions  one 
step  further  in  order  to  make  sure  that  it 
wa.s  impossible  for  any  State  to  maintain 
a  meaningful  loyalty  oath  requirement. 
In  the  Elfbrandt  case,  even  the  action  of 
"knowingly  and  willfully"  Joining  the 
Communist  Party,  or  any  other  group 
having  a  purpose  of  overthrowing  the 
Government  by  force,  cannot  be  the  basis  ' 
for  the  imposition  of  legal  sanctions  by 
States. 

The  rationale  by  which  the  Court  conr 
torts,  rather  than  construes,  the  Consti- 
tution lu  the  latest  loyalty  oath  decision 
is  completely  fictional.  It  has  apparently 
escaped  the  memory  of  the  Court  that 
the  States  are  sovereign  governments  un- 
der the  U.S.  Constitution,  and  have  the 
power  to  act  in  all  fields  not  specifically 
prohibited  to  them  by  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, or  which  do  not  constitute  an  exer- 
cise of  power  specifically  delegated  to  the 
U.S.  Government. 

There  is  nothing  written  in  the  UJS. 
Constitution  which  prohibits  the  States 
from  Imposing  a  reasonable  loyalty  oath. 
This  decision  of  the  Court  is  not  only 
in  contravention  of  the  Constitution  and 
our  Federal. system,  but  Is  also  danger- 
ous to  the  security  of  the  Nation.  The 
Congress  has  a  constitutional  obligation 
to  put  an  end  to  Supreme  Court  legislat- 
ing, and  the  arbitrary,  oligarchial  rule 
which  depends  only  on  the  general  dis- 
position of  five  men  in  black  robes. 
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AUTOMOBILE  SAFETY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
mornings  ne-JTspapers  carried  the  story 
that  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  is  recalling  some 
30,000  Ford  and  Mercury  automobiles  to 
eliminate  a  problem  involving  possible 
brake  failure. 

We  are  told  that  dealers  have  been 
instructed  to  call  o'^-ners  of  the  cars  that 
may  be  atTected.  and  to  write  them 
within  5  days  if  they  fail  t-o  respond. 
WTiile  the  news  reports  do  not  say 
whether  owners  are  being  told  of  the 
safety  factor  involved— nonetheless,  the 
use  of  telephones  in  recalling  these  cars 
conveys  a  sense  of  urgency  to  the  cus- 
tomer which  has  heretofore  been  almost 
totally  lacking  in  situations  of  this  type. 

And  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  commend  the  m.anufacturer — in 
this  case  the  Ford  Motor  Co  — for  making 
this  type  of  effort. 

However,  I  cannot  help  but  wonder 
whether  the  owners  would  be  receiving 
these  telephone  calls  were  it  not  for  the 
current  concern  over  automobile  safety 
and  criticism  of  the  way  autom.obile 
manufacturers  have  handled  such  prob- 
lenis  ii:  the  past.  The  Ford  Motor  Co, 
claims  that  it  has  used  the  telephone  In 
previous  instances  and  if  so,  I  commend 
them  for  that  also 

But  the  fact  still  remains  that  in  too 
m.any  instances  the  owner  is  not  notified 
about  .,uch  safety  defects  at  all  or  else  is 
ser.t  a  letter  suggesting  that  he  bring  his 
car  in  for  a  modification  without  telling 
him  that  the  modification  involves  a  pos- 
sible safety  hazard. 

This  is  precisely  how  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  handled  its  notification  to  the  30,000 
Ford  and  Mercur>-  owners  in  the  initial 
stages  of  the  callback:  By  sending  let- 
ters to  some,  if  not  all,  owners  refjuest- 
ing  that  they  take  their  car  to  a  dealer 
for  inspection  of  a  possible  problem,  but 
falling  to  warn  the  owner  that  the  prob- 
lem involved  a  safety  hazard.  Accord- 
ing to  news  reporLs  the  company  insists 
that  a  safety  hazard  is  not  involved. 
Yet  through  the  statements  of  its  own 
spokesmen  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
problem  v.a.s  considered  serious  enough 
to  warranLtelephone  calls  to  owners,  the 
company  all  but  admits  that  the  call- 
back does  indeed  involve  a  serious  safety 
hazard  Why  then  was  this  fact  con- 
cealed in  the  letters  sent  out  over  a  week 
ago^ 

The  'Ford  Owner"  letter  is  typical  of 
others  in  which  the  automobile  manu- 
facturer deliberately  avoids  mentioning 
the  safety  implications  of  the  problem. 
In.'^read.  the  letter  leaves  the  impression 
that  the  problem  Is  really  not  ver>'  se- 
rious and  that  there  is  no  urgency  about 
having  the  car  Inspected 

Let  me  quote  the  first  paragraph  of 
this  letter; 

I  A-aiit  you  to  ttnow  of  our  appreciaUon  for 
your  cotifldence  la  our  producus  :us  expressed 
In  yo'.ir  recent  purchase  of  a  1966  Ford  Un- 
fortunately, we  have  found  that  some  Ford 
cars  and  station  wagons  produced  In  late 
February  and  In  March  have  a  condition  of 
minimum  tolerance  at  the  point  where  the 
exhaust  pipe  crosses  the  rear  axle  housing. 
We  want  to  i>e  completely  satisfied  that  the 
cle&raxice  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  ezJUust 
pipe  from  rontacUng  other  component  part* 


and  request  your  cooperation  in  returning 
your  Pord  to  your  Pord  dealer  for  inspection. 

There  is  not  a  hint  of  the  possibility 
that  the  exhaust  pipe  could  weaken  or 
rupture  the  brake  line  causing  a  com- 
plete failure  of  the  car's  hydraulic  brak- 
ing system.  These  dangerous  possibili- 
ties are  hidden  behind  such  innocuous 
phrases  as  "a  condition  of  minimum  tol- 
erance" and  "contacting  other  com- 
ponent parts." 

The  fair  warning  legislation  I  have  In- 
troduced— 2  weeks  ago  as  a  bill  and  yes- 
terday as  an  amendment  to  the  TraflBc 
Safety  Act — would  require  an  explana- 
tion of  such  defect  to  the  automobile 
owner.  It  would  not  only  require  that 
the  owner  be  notified  of  a  defect,  but  that 
he  be  warned  that  the  defect  involves  a 
possible  safety  hazard  and  told  how  much 
of  a  risk  is  involved. 

For  example,  in  the  current  instance 
such  a  fair  warning  would  have  required 
that  owners  be  told  that  the  brake  line 
was  the  component  part  the  manufac- 
turer refers  to  in  his  letter,  and  that 
there  was  some  urgency  about  having 
this  Inspected  because  of  the  danger  of 
brake  failure  Involved. 

My  amendment  places  the  burden  of 
determining  when  a  safety  factor  is  in- 
volved In  a  defect  on  the  manufacturer 
because  he  is  in  the  best  position  to  make 
such  a  determination. 

However,  the  evidence  accimiulated  to 
date  indicates  that  in  the  past  the  man- 
ufacturer Jfrequently  has  been  influenced 
by  considerations  of  the  impact  on  sales 
which  might  result  from  such  a  deter- 
mination and  notification  to  owners. 

And  the  fair  warning  amendment 
would  assure  that  car  owners  received 
such  information  by  reducing  the  incen- 
tive to  decide  that  a  defect  does  not  in- 
volve a  safety  factor.  Once  a  manufac- 
turer knows  that  all  of  his  competitors 
are  required  to  furnish  such  information, 
and  that  failure  to  comply  carries  a 
heavier  penalty  thanmaklng  such  notifi- 
cation, then  the-  American  motorist  will 
receive  the  kind  of  information  he  is  en- 
titled to  have  In  order  to  protect  himself 
and  others  who  use  our  streets  and  high- 
ways. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  recent  letter  to  a 
Ford  owner,  as  well  as  the  following 
article  frc«n  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  19, 1966. 

Theine  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Ford  Motok  Co., 

Dearborn,  Mich. 

Dkak  Ford  Owner:  I  want  you  to  kxiow  of 
our  appreciation  for  your  confidence  In  our 
products  as  expressed  In  your  recent  purchase 
of  a  1966  Pord.  Unfortunately,  we  have  found 
that  some  Ford  cars  and  station  wagons 
produced  la  late  February  and  In  March  have 
a  condition  of  minimum  tolerance  at  the 
point  where  the  exhaust  pipe  crosses  the  rear 
axle  housing.  We  want  to  he  completely 
satisfied  that  the  clearance  Is  stifllclent  to  pre- 
vent the  exhaust  pipe  from  contacting  other 
component  p>arts  and  request  your  coopera- 
tion in  returning  your  Ford  to  your  Ford 
dealer  for  Inspection. 

The  time  required  for  this  Inspection  and 
for  moving  the  attaching  clip.  If  required, 


will  be  less  than  half  an  hour  and  the  service 
will  be  performed  at  no  charge  to  you.  Will 
you  please  make  an  appointment  with  your 
Ford  dealer  at  your  earliest  convenience  so 
that  this  Inspection  may  be  completed? 

If  you  are  not  now  living  In  the  area  serv- 
iced by  the  Ford  dealer  who  delivered  your 
Ford,  or  If  for  soiy  valid  reason  you  are  tinable 
to  return  to  his  shop  for  service,  we  request 
that  you  advise  us  by  means  of  the  enclosed 
postage  paid  card.  We  will  then  forward  the 
necessary  Information  to  the  Ford  dealer  you 
Indicate  on  the  card. 

The  enclosed  customer  notification  and  au- 
thorization card  will  verify  to  your  Ford 
dealer  that  this  service  Is  to  be  performed  at 
no  charge  and  that  your  Ford  Is  one  of  those 
requiring  Inspection.  Upon  completion  of 
the  Inspection,  he  will  rettirn  the  card  to  us 
to  assure  that  your  Pord  has  been  handled. 
Thank  you  again  for  your  patronage  and  your 
cooperation. 

Sincerely, 

E.  P.  Williams. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.   19,  19661 

Ford  Recalls  30,000  or  Its  1966  Models  ros 

A  Brake  Defect 

(By  Walter  Rugaber) 

DETRorr,  April  18. — ^The  Ford  Motor  Co. 
said  today  It  was  recalling  about  30.000  of 
Its  1966  models  because  of  a  production  de- 
fect that  could  cause  brake  failure. 

The  company  said  it  was  seeking  the  re- 
turn to  Its  dealers  of  about  25,800  standard- 
size  Ford  cars  and  about  5,000  Mercury  mod- 
els, all  produced  In  late  February  and  early 
March. 

A  hydraulic  brake  line  running  to  the  rear 
of  the  car  could  be  damaged  or  broken  by  the 
downward  movement  of  the  exhaust  pipe 
during  a  severe  bounce,  a  Ford  spokesman 
said. 

Should  that  occur,  the  hydraulic  fluid  that 
transmits  the  braking  action  from  the  foot 
pedal  to  the  wheels  would  run  out  of  the 
system  and  the  car  would  not  stop,  the 
spokesman  said. 

An  unspecified  number  of  cars  suffered 
broken  hydraulic  lines  during  railroad  ship- 
ment to  dealers,  the  Ford  sp>oke8man  said, 
but  the  company  has  received  no  report  of 
postsale   failures. 

During  shipment  autos  are  fastened  down 
with  spring  loading  devices  and  the  Ford 
spokesman  said  a  shock  severe  enough  to 
cause  brake  failure  could  be  transmitted 
from  the  rail  car. 

The  spokesman  said  It  was  possible  that 
rupture  of  the  hydraulic  system  could  occur 
on  an  extremely  rough  road,  but  he  added, 
for  example,  that  he  did  not  know  it  would 
occur  even  should  a  car  Involved  strike  a 
deep  pothole. 

The  company  said  It  learned  of  the  defect 
early  this  month  and  Its  dealers  began  their 
efforts  to  recover  the  cars  with  the  produc- 
tion defect  on  April  8.  The  number  not  yet 
reached  for  service  Is  unavailable,  the  spokes- 
man said. 

Pord  would  not  say  ofiBclally  that  a  safety 
hazard  was  Involved  in  the  defect,  but  its 
dealers  were  asked  to  take  direct  action  In 
the  recovery  campaign. 

The  dealers  were  ordered  to  call  their  cus- 
tomers on  the  telephone  and  Invite  them  to 
bring  their  cars  In  for  a  free  Inspection  and 
repair.  The  company  suggested  a  follow-up 
letter  by  registered  mall  to  customers  who 
did  not  respond  within  6  days. 

Congresslcmal  critics  of  the  auto  Industry, 
charging  that  notification  procedures  by  the 
company  and  their  dealers  are  sometimes 
lax,  have  proposed  legislation  that  would 
require  a  more  public  disclosure  of  any  ve- 
hicle defect. 

CLIP   POSITION    CHANGED 

Ford  said  this  was  not  the  first  time  It  had 
used  the   telephone  to  alert  motorists.     A 
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spokesman  said  It  had  been  done  In  the  past 
whenever  a  problem  of  "any  significance" 
arises. 

The  defect  arose  from  a  special  production 
technique  in  several  of  the  company's  as- 
sembly plants.  It  was  reported.  The  posi- 
tioning of  a  clip  used  to  hold  a  rear  hy- 
draulic line  to  the  axle  was  changed  slightly. 
This  caused  the  line  to  ride  somewhat  higher 
than  normal. 

Pord  said  that  the  body  of  the  cars  In- 
volved, with  the  exhaust  pipe  attached,  could 
move  down  far  enough  In  a  severe  bump  to 
reach  the  higher  line.  The  line  Involved 
was  on  the  right  rear  side  In  each  case,  the 
company  replied. 

The  company  reported  there  had  been  no 
rupture  In  the  hydraulic  system  on  any  of 
the  cars  inspected  so  far.  In  addition  to  the 
Inspection,  the  autos  receive  a  new  clip  de- 
signed to  properly  position  the  line. 

Ford's  confirmation  of  the  defect  was  an- 
other In  a  series  of  recent  disclosures  con- 
cerning problems  on  cars  produced  by  all  the 
major  manufacturers.  The  disclosures  have 
led  to  congressional  demands  for  the  records 
on  defects  In  autos  back  to  1960. 

JERSEY    INSPECTION    CITED 

Washington,  April  18. — Senator  Walter 
P.  MoNDALE  said  today  vehicle  Inspection  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  Indicates  many  new  cars  are  sold 
to  customers  In  unsafe  condition. 

In  a  Senate  speech  th«  Minnesota  Demo- 
crat said  Inspectors  In  those  two  areas  re- 
ported that  over  20  percent  of  all  new  cars 
they  examined  were  rejected  for  safety  short- 
comings of  varying  severity. 

Senator  Mondale  replied  also  to  a  speech 
by  Henry  Pord  2d  last  week,  although  he 
niade  no  direct  reference  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  Mr.  Ford  said  that  If 
uninformed  critics  of  auto  safety  would  "get 
out  of  the  way,"  the  Industry  could  go  ahead 
with  the  job  of  making  cars  safer. 

The  Senator  said  he  didn't  pretend  to  be 
an  expert  on  the  automobile  Industry  but 
declared,  "I  do  think  I  know  something  about 
the  rights  of  consumers.  And  one  of  the 
basic  rights  of  consumers  Is  the  right  to  know 
of  any  hazards  associated  with  a  product 
he  buys." 

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA  in  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning  busi- 
ness is  concluded 


The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following    Senators    answered    to    their 


APPORTIONMENT    OP    STATE    LEG- 
ISLATURES 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
^  lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  which 
is  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103. 

The  Senate  resiraied  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resoultlon  (S.J.  Res.  103) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  pre- 
serve to  the  people  of  each  State  power 
to  determine  the  composition  of  its  leg- 
islature and  the  apportionment  of  the 
membership  thereof  In  accordance  with 
law  and  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


names: 

[No.  62  Leg.] 

Aiken 

Harris 

Muskle 

Allott 

Hart 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Hlckenlooper 

Pas  tore 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Pearson 

Bass 

HoUand 

Pell 

Bayh 

Hrusks 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Bible 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Hoggs 

Javlts 

Rlblcoff 

Brewster 

Jordan, Idaho 

Robertson 

Burdlck 

Lausche 

Russell,  8.C. 

Byrd,  Va. 

Long,  Mo. 

RusseU,  Oa. 

ByrU,  W.  Va. 

Long,  La. 

Scott 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Simpson 

Carlson 

Mansfield 

Smathers 

Case 

McCarthy 

Smith 

Church 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

McGee 

Stennls 

Ourtls 

■McGovem 

Symington 

Dlrksen 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

MetJ-air 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

Miller 

Tower 

Douglas 

Mondale 

Ty  dings 

Eastland 

Monroney 

wmiams,  N.J. 

BUender 

Montoya 

Williams,  Del. 

Enrln 

Morse 

Yar  borough 

Fannin 

Morton 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Pulbrlght 

Moss 

Young,  Ohio 

Gore 

Murphy 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening]  are  absent  on  ofiQcial 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartkk],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan!,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs,  Neuberger]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton], the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Fong],  fhe  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall]  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mondale  in  the  chair).  A  quonun  is 
present. 

vamcotrvzr  columbiai7  opposes  dirksen 

amendment 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  hold 
in  my  hand  an  editorial  published  In  the 
Columbian  of  Vancouver,  Wash.,  for 
April  8,  1966,  entitled  "Sorry,  Senator 
Dirksen."  It  contains  two  salient  para- 
graphs relating  to  the  effort  to  get  Con- 
gress to  propose  and  the  States  to  ratify 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  p>erpetu- 
ate  the  rotten  borough  system  in  one  of 
the  houses  of  a  State  legislature. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  the  two  {para- 
graphs: 

In  the  first  place,  If  legislatures  are  to  rep- 
resent people,  they  should  represent  people, 
not  acres  or  counties  or  cows.  Even  though 
we  and  our  neighbors  up  the  Columbia  may 
come  out  on  the  short  end  of  the  vote  some- 
times, we  can  think  of  no  fairer  method  of 
allocating  seats,  than  on  the  basis  of  people. 

Second,  Washington  and  probably  a  good 
majority  of  States  recently  have  gone 
through  much  travail  In  reorganizing  their 
legislatures  along  lines  of  one  man,  one  vote. 
We  don't  want  to  have  to  go  through  that 
again  soon.    We  prefer  to  forget  past  bltter- 


oess  over  reapportionment  and  get  on  with 
the  business  of  State  government.  Most 
States  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  catch  up  with 
the  demands  being  placed  on  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  this 
editorial,  which  Indicates  that  the  coun- 
try is  beginning  to  get  sophisticated  on 
this  proposed  amendment,  is  somewhat 
impatient  about  Its  advocacy,  and  is  op- 
posed to  its  adoption. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  r^^\^ 

SoRRT,  Senator  Dirksen 

We  received  a  telegram  Thursday  from 
Senator  Everett  McKinlet  Dirksen  asking 
for  copies  of  editorials  pertaining  to  his  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  to  permit 
States  to  allocate  seats  In  one  house  of  the 
legislature  on  a  basis  other  than  population. 
We  assume  the  Senator  from  Illinois  pri- 
marily Is  Interested  In  editorials  supporting 
his  amendment,  b|it  the  telegram  referred  to 
"any  editorials  refiectlng  jxieltlon  on  pro- 
FKwal." 

We  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  the 
purposes  of  the  amendment.  After  all.  Clark 
County  knows  what  It  Is  like  to  be  out- 
shouted  and  Ignored  by  more  heavily  popu- 
lated areas  of  the  State.  But.  somehow,  we 
can't  get  too  enthused  about  Dirksen'b  pro- 
posal. 

In  the  first  place.  If  legislatures  are  to  rep- 
resent people,  they  should  represent  people, 
not  acres  or  counties  or  cows.  Even  though 
we  sjid  our  neighbors  up  the  Columbia  may 
come  out  on  the  short  end  of  the  vote  some- 
times, we  can  think  of  no  fairer  method  of 
allocating  seats  than  on  the  basis  of  people. 

Second.  Washington  and  probably  a  good 
majority  of  States  recently  have  gone 
through  much  travail  In  reorganizing  their 
legislatures  along  lines  of  one  man,  one  Vote. 
We  don't  want  to  have  to  go  through  that 
again  soon.  We  prefer  to  forget  past  bitter- 
ness over  reapportionment  and  get  on  with 
the  business  of  State  government.  Most 
States  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  catch  up 
with  the  demands  being  placed  on  them. 

ST.  petersburo  times  opposes  amendment 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  also  like  to  comment  on  two 
editorials  which  were  published  in  out- 
standing newspapers  of  the  Nation,  one 
the  St,  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Times,  and  the 
other  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch.  I 
shall  read  first  from  an  editorial  that 
was  published  In  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times. 

riorldlana  have  seen  the  evils  of  govern- 
ment by  crony.  They  have  seen  their  State 
school  taxes  divided  unfairly.  They  have 
seen  State  road  and  race  track  taxes  build 
facilities  where  there  are  more  pine  treea 
than  people. 

No  pressure  group  will  convince  Florldlana,"" 
on  the  verge  of  gaining  control  of  their  legis- 
lature,   that    minority    rule    la    preferable. 
They  know  better. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  editorial  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pork  Chop  Frtend  ' 

Senator  Everett  Dirksen  doesn't  give  up 
easily.  Even  though  enough  State  legisla- 
tures are  now  fairly  apportioned  so  that 
there's  little  chance  of  amending  away  the 
Supreme  Court's  one-man,  one-vote  ruling, 
Dirksen  seems  determined  to  push  the  Issue 
In  the  current  congressional  session. 
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Vow  he  has  organized  ^  pressure  group  to 
raise  money  to  try  to  c#nvinc«  the  people 
that  they  should  give  back  their  legislatures 
to  minorities. 

Even  though  Senator  Spissard  Holland  Is 
a  cochalrman  of  Dirksen's  pressure  group, 
the  Illinois  Senator  should  know  that  he 
needn't  spend  ^nv  money  In  Florida,  It 
would  be  a  waste 

Florldlans  have  seen  the  evUs  of  eijvem- 
ment  by  crony  Tliey  have  seen  their  State 
schoui  taxes  divided  unfairly  Thf*y  have 
set'n  State  road  and  race  track  taxes  bui;d 
facilities  where  there  are  more  p\:.e  trees 
than  people 

No  pres-'ure  ?roup  will  convince  F"or!d!an8. 
on  the  verse  of  gaining  control  ';f  their  ie(--'3- 
Iftture,  that  minority  rule  is  preferable  Ti.ey 
know   better 

DiaCLOSIB    PROPAGANDA    irTOHT* 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
10th  of  February  a  very  excellent  article 
was  published  in  the  St,  Petersburg 
Times.  The  article  weis  written  by  Mr. 
Robert  Sherrlli, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle entitled,  ■•Propaganda  To  Hit 
Florida"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordened  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd. 
as  follows: 

Pkopaqanda    To    Hrr    Fi.oBrDA 
^By  Robert  Sherrlli) 

Washington  — Within  the  next  few  weefc 
just  ab<Tut  every  adult  resident  of  Florida 
win  receive  a  small  red.  white,  and  blue 
brochure,  about  the  size  of  a  busli-.ess  en- 
velop>e,  entitled  "Let  the  People  Decide." 

Every  F;orl<|^  newspaper  editor  will  receive 
a  45-page  Indelwp  looeeleaf  notebook..  "The 
Reapportlonmeoit  Issues  Book." 

And  every  Florida  legislator  will  be  ap- 
proached eiyjer  by  US  Senator  Spxssard 
Holland  o^fJ  S.  Senator  Oeorge  Smather:!  or 
by  a  member  of  the  Florida  Committee  for 
Oove'-nment  of  the  People,  a  so-far  mysteri- 
ous group  whose  membership  will  be  m:vde 
publl?  this  weekend 

All  of  this  Is  Just  part  of  what  can  be 
expected, to  Row  out  of,  or  be  directed  by  the 
Washington  office  of  the  moat  successful  po- 
llilcaJ  public  relations  flxm  In  America, 
Whltaker  &  Baxter. 

The  ifoal  To  create  the  kind  of  propagar.da 
climate  which  will  convince  the  Florida  Leg- 
islature, along  with  three-fourths  of  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  other  States,  to  ratify  Mf  they 
get^the  chancel  the  amendment  now  pro- 
cxjsed  before  Congrew  by  Senator  Evirett 
DtRKSEN,  permitting  the  States  to  apportion 
one  house  on  other  than  a  population  basis 

Not  since  Whltaker  &  Baxter  spent  »4  8  mil- 
lion between  1948  and  1951  for  the  American 
Medical  .' v,..A:latlon  to  beat  back  President 
Trumar'  Federal  medical  Insurance  plan — 
and  '  defeat  a  number  of  Contjressmen  and 
3er  ators  In  1950  who  had  supported  the 
ld(  a- -have  the  high-powered  propagandl.=it.-i 
emb;u-ked  on  such  an  ambitious  program 

This  campaign,  uxj.  will  cost  several  mil- 
lion dollars. 

"We  %re  prepared  to  continue  this  fight  for 
7  year«r  If  necessjiry."  Clem  Whltaker  said 
yesterday 

Neither  Dirksxn  nor  Whltaker  wU!  esti- 
mate how  many  mllUoiis  a  cnn:piilgn  of  that 
duration  will  take,  nor  wlU  they  say  where 
th?f  are  getting  their  money 

But  It  is  generally  known  that  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  largest 
rural -oriented  organization  ln--the  country  ts 
contributing  abundantly,  and  some  support 
Is  also  coming  from  the  National  .•\s6Cjclation 
of  Real  Estate  Boards,  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  the>  National  Orange,  the'U  S  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  National  Aasociatlon  of 


Mtinufacturers,  and  the  American  Retail 
Federation. 

Allied  with  the  Whltaker  &  Baxter  tront — 
the  "ConimJttee  for  Government  of  the 
People" — \i  the  National  Commission  on 
Constitutional  Government. 

Its  part  In  the  campaign  Is  largely  limited 
to  whipping  up  the  feeling  of  esprit  de  con- 
servative among  State  legislators,  but  Its  ties 
with  Florida  are  even  closer,  having  been  th« 
brain  child  of  Mallory  Home  and  William  V. 
Chappell.  both  former  powers  In  the  Florida 
LeglBlattire. 

Originally  Ita  title  was  the  Dual  Sover- 
eignty Committee,  and  as  such  It  hired  the 
services  of  George  Prentice,  a  former  Talla- 
hassee newsman,  as  executive  director.  Pren- 
tice quit  when  the  organization's  funds  ran 
low. 

Reprwenttng  the  National  Commission  an 
Constitutional  Government  In  Washington 
last  year  was  Ernest  Tupper,  a  former  lobby- 
ist for  the  American  C^  Co.  When  one 
calls  Tupper's  office  he  Is  told  "Mr.  Tupj^r 
can  be  reached  at  628-9500" — which  U  the 
number  at  Whl taker's  office. 

Tupper  explains  that  be,  too,  left  the 
NCCG  when  the  pump  ran  dry,  "and  iSr. 
Whltaker  decided  to  make  use  of  my  back- 
ground knowledge." 

Headquarters  for  the  multimillion-dollar 
putsch  Is  a  five-room  suite  of  offices  two 
blocks  from  the  White  House.  Whltaker  and 
his  partners  have  been  there  3  months,  but 
there's  not  yet  a  name  on  the  door. 

There  are  only  two  small  pictures — one  of 
Lincoln  and  one  of  Dibk«xn — on  all  those 
walls,  plus  a  New  Yorker  cartoon,  taped  Into 
place,  which  shows  one  drunk  saying  to  an- 
other, "What  the  hell  doe«  the  Supreme 
Court  know  about  It?" 

The  place  Is  so  barren  It  resembles  the 
old-time  high-pressure  sales  "bucket 
shops" — places  where  business  was  conducted 
with  one  eye  on  the  backdoor. 

In  this  case,  Whltaker  laughs,  such  ap- 
pearances are  deceiving,  "This  Is  one  of  my 
eastern  offices.  I  Intend  ta-'be  here  from 
now  on." 

This  Clem  Whltaker  Is  not  the  Clem 
Whltaker  who  made  the  publicity  firm  na- 
tionally famous  for  teaching  Earl  Warren 
how  to  smile  In  public. 

The  other  Clem  was  his  dad.  He  died  a 
couple  years  ago.  The  Baxter  In  the  firm's 
title  is  Leone  Baxter,  the  other  Clem's  wife. 
She  has  retired. 

Now  the  firm  Is  conducted  by  yoxing 
Whltaker  (43).  and  by  his  partners  James 
Dorals,  Robert  Smalley,  and  Mike  Abramson. 

But  young  Whltaker  has  been  a  major  part 
of  the  firm  since  1948  and  handled  about  100 
of  the  firm's  political  campaigns  (winning 
all  but  five)  when  his  pareAts  were  tied  up 
with  the  AMA  drive  to  knock  off  Truman's 
medicare. 

He  was  brought  up  in  the  W.  ft  B.  tradi- 
tion that  "the  average  American  doesn't  want 
to  be  educated.  He  doesn't  want  to  Improve 
his  mind.  He  doesnt  want  to  work,  con- 
sciously, at  being  a  good  cltleen  •  •  •  but 
he  likes  a  good  hot  battle,  with  no  punches 
pulled  *  *  *.  He  likes  fireworks  and 
parades." 

W.  &  Bv  has  never  pulled  Its  punches  and 
It  has  always  put  on  a  good  show,  one  of  Its 
best  examples  being  the  time  It  defeated 
tJpton  Sinclair's  try  for  the  governorship  of 
California  by  pulling  quotes  from  his  novels 
out  of  context. 

Young  Whltaker's  pitch  is  low-keyed,  yet 
It  faultlessly  plays  on  such  emotions  as  State 
patriotism.  The  little  brochure  that  will 
soon  be  circulated  In  Florida  reads  at  one 
point — "For  the  one-man,  one-vote  rationale 
of  the  big  city  machine  bosses,  as  applied  to 
Congress,  would  obliterate  State  lines,  con- 
centrating virtually  all  political  power  In 
Sve  or  six  large  metropolitan  areas." 

Chaos  and  widespread  political  strife.  It 
suggests,  oould  result — "In  one  State  (Cali- 


fornia) bitter  pressures  have  mounted  to 
split  the  State  Into  two.  Only  adoption  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  will  restore 
pwUtlcal  order," 

The  pressures  advocated  by  W.  &  B.  are 
proper  enough:  letters  to  the  editor,  letters 
to  congressmen  and  to  State  legislators,  work 
through  local  organizations. 

Whltaker  says  the  only  lobby  his  orga- 
nization has  Is  the  grassroots  lobby.  He  Is 
fond  of  the  Lincoln  statement,  "I*ubllc  senti- 
ment Is  everything.  With  public  sentiment 
nothing  can  fall;  without  It,  nothing  can 
succeed," 

Before  the  campaign  Is  over,  says  Whlt- 
aker, Florldlans  can  expect  to  receive  about 
six  more  brochures  similar  to  the  one  they 
are  about  to  get. 

Every  nevrepap>er  editor  and  publisher  In 
the  State  can  expect  to  be  personally  visited 
by  a  top  worker  for  the  committee. 

And  roughly  JO  million  other  pamphlets. 
50,000  letters,  and  4.6  million  postcards  will 
be  sent  out  to  Florldlans.  Whltaker  used 
these  figures  from  a  previous  campaign  to 
estimate  the  strength  of  this  propaganda 
flood. 

"When  those  Florida  senators  who  come  In 
under  the  new  apportionment  realize  that  In 
a  volatile  state  )ike  that  they  might  face  a 
new  reapportionment— meaning  they  might 
lose  their  seat — every  2  or  3  years  unless  they 
settle  things  down,  they  will  begin  to  under- 
stand what  we're  talking  about,"  he  said. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  article  shows 
the  state  of  the  propaganda  machine 
which  is  In  operation  behind  the  Dirksen 
amendment  and  which  would  be  In  op- 
eration In  the  various  States  were  the 
Dirksen  amendment  to  get  throiigh 
Congress. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois for  bringing  out  the  facts  on  the 
forces  that  are  behind  the  Dirksen 
amendment. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  In  his  judgment.  If 
the  Senate  should  ptiss  the  Dirksen 
amendment  tomorrow  and  If  the  House 
should  then  pass  It  by  a  two-thirds  vote, 
what  would  be  the  opportunity  for  the 
firm  of  Whi taker  &  Baxter  to  gain?  l 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  could  then 
carry  on  a  propaganda  campaign  In  each 
and  every  one  of  the  50  States.  A  tre- 
mendous amoimt  of  money  la  behind  this 
propaganda  campaign. 

The  firm  would  reap  a  propaganda 
harvest  and  would  become  wealthy  be- 
yond the  dreams  of  avarice.  If  It  Is  not 
already  wealthy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  apparent 
that  a  great  deal  is  at  stake  for  Whltaker 
&  Baxter  on  the  vote  of  the  U.8.  Senate 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  will  be  one  of  the  most  crucial 
votes  in  American  history. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  this  tremen- 
dously well  financed  and  well  organized 
drive  reaches  its  climax  on  tomorrow, 
does  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  not 
expect  that  this  firm  will  do  everything 
within  its  power  to  persuade  Senators 
either  to  vote  In  favor  of  the  Dhksen 
amendment,  or  to  take  some  action  that 
would  assist  the  measure  to  be  enacted 
into  law? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  could  be  expected.  It  is 
alrecidy  going  on. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  necessary, 
therefore,  that  Senators  should  be  very 
m'"'h  aware  of  this  endeavor  that  has 
been  carried  on  now  In  an  enormous  way? 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  firm 
has  not  complied  with  the  lobbying  laws 
concerning  the  reporting  of  its  expendi- 
tures and  other  requirements,  and  is 
spending  huge  amounts  of  money. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  Mr.  [Tydings]  have 
brought  out  in  their  early  colloquies  on 
this  subject  that  there  has  been  no  filing 
of  expenses  by  this  firm  which  is  obvi- 
ously trying  to  get  a  constitutional 
amendment  through  Congress. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Here  we  are,  25 
hours  from  a  vote  on  this  matter,  amd 
if  the  filing  of  expenditures  is  to  serve 
any  purpose  at  all  in  alerting  the  Senate 
and  members  of  the  public  on  the  forces 
behind  this  historic,  very  vital  and  im- 
portant measure,  that  information 
should  be  made  available  now;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  is  the  last  day. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  any  state- 
ment Is  f51ed  by  5  o'clock  tonight. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  under- 
standing, from  colloquies  that  were  held 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  that  we  were  as- 
sured that  when  this  matter  was  before 
the  Senate  for  a  vote,  and  when  we  were 
actually  debating  it,  we  would  be  enlight- 
ened as  to  who  was  behind  this  campaign, 
who  was  putting  up  the  money,  how 
much  money  was  being  spent. 

But,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the 
only  enlightenment  we  have  had  Is 
through  the  editorials  and  other  mate- 
rials *^hlfh  the  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois and  ^he  Senator  from  Maryland 
have  been  able  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate;  and  while  that  informa- 
tion has  been  very  useful,  it  would  cer- 
tainly serve  a  great  public  purpose  if  the 
Ann  that  is  lobbying  so  hard  for  this  pro- 
posed legislation  would  comply  with  the 
law;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  thoroughly  agree. 

ST.    LOUIS    POST-DISPATCH    SATS    A    DEAD    HORSE 

My.  President,  let  me  read  also  and 
comment  upon  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  that  great  American  newspa- 
per/ the  St.  Louis  Post-DispatcM,  of  last 
Thursday,  April  14.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
its  entirety  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
but  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
two  final  paragraphs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

DniKSEN's  Dkad  Hoasc 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Sen- 
ator Dirksen  is  riding  the  deadest  of  dead 
horses  In  his  latest  crusade  for  the  submis- 
sion of  a  constitutional  amendment  to  repu- 
diate the  one-man  one-vote  principle  of  leg- 
islative representation.  But  you  never 
know.  Just  In  case  the  old  nag  turns  out  to 
have  some  life  In  It  after  all,  the  Senate 
would  be  well  advised  to  do  what  It  did  to 
last  year's  Dirksen  amendment — vote  It  down. 

Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  State  legislatures 
are  now  believed  to  have  been  reapp>ortloned 
on  a  population  basis  in  both  houses.  Since 
it  Is  most  unlikely  that  a  legislature  thus 
broadly  representative  of  the  voters  would 


vote  for  a  constitutional  amendment  de- 
signed to  reopen  the  road  to  unrepresenta- 
tive legislatures,  the  Dirksen  amendment  ap- 
pears to  have  little  chance  of  ratification 
even  If  It  should  be  submitted  to  the  States 
by  Congress.  More  than  ever,  the  debate  now 
under  way  on  the  proposition  seems  a  waste 
of  time. 

Congress  cannot,  however,  abdicate  its  own 
responsibility  for  Judging  the  merits  of  such 
a  proposal,  and  a  Judgment  on  the  merits 
calls  for  Its  defeat — In  Congress. 

Senator  DiaKSCN  has  tried  to  clean  up  his 
amendment  to  make  It  more  palatable  than 
It  was  last  year.  It  provides  that  one  house 
of  a  legislature  could  be  apportioned  on  non- 
populatlon  factors  (Including  geography  and 
political  subdivisions)  If  the  apportionment 
plan  embodying  this  departure  from  the  one- 
man  one-vote  principle  were  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  voters  In  a  statewide  refer- 
endum. 

"Let  the  people  decide"  Is  Senator  Dikk- 
SEN's  beguiling  slogan,  thought  up  no  doubt 
by  the  expensive  west  coast  public' relations 
firm  that  was  called  In  to  engineer  his  cam- 
paign. But  the  Senator  does  not  by  any 
means  propose  to  let  the  people  decide 
whether  his  amendment  shall  become  a  part 
of  the  Constitution.  If  Congress  were  so 
unwise  as  to  pass  It,  the  amendment  would 
be  submitted  not  to  the  voters  but  to  the 
legislatures. 

No  doubt  enthusiasm  for  the  proposition 
would  be  warmest  among  those  legislatures 
.  not  yet  reapportioned  on  a  population  basis, 
which  the  Supreme  Court  holds  to  be  re- 
quired by  the  equal  rights  guarantees  of  the 
Constitution.  In  these  States,  as  Senator 
RiBicorr  has  put  it,  the  rotten  boroughs 
would  get  a  chance  to  decide  whether  they 
should  continue  to  be  rotten.  An  inter- 
esting legal  argument  can  be  made  to  the 
effect  that  ratification  by  malapportloned 
legislatures  would  In  Itself  be  unconstitu- 
tional; Peter  H.  Wolf  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia bar  presents  this  case  In  the  April 
Issue  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
Journal. 

However,  that  argument  might  be  decided; 
there  are  plenty  of  other  grounds  for  reject- 
ing the  new  Dirksen  amendment.  In  Its  new 
version  as  In  the  previous  ones,  the  amend- 
ment would  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  very 
doctrine  of  Judicial  review;  It  would  pro- 
nounce an  undemocratic  verdict  against  the 
democratic  principle  that  one  man's  vote  In 
electing  a  legislature  should  be  equal  to 
every  other's;  and  it  would,  for  the  first  time, 
write  into  the  Constitution  a  diminution  of 
the  individual  rights  which  the  Constitu- 
tion was  written  to  guarantee. 

If  there  were  ever  going  to  be  a  ground- 
swell  of  popular  opinion  against  equal  rep- 
resentation In  the  legislatures.  It  would  have 
made  Itself  evident  by  now.  Senator  Dirk- 
sen and  other  devotees  of  things  as  they  used 
to  be  have  been  doing  their  best  to  pump  up 
such  sentiment  from  the  grass  roots,  and 
they  have  clearly  failed.  Not  surprisingly, 
the  people  in  general  are  finding  that  they 
rather  like  the  Idea  of  legislatures  accurately 
representing  people;  It  Is  a  refreshing  change 
from  legislatures  represMitlng  groups  or  In- 
terests or  geography  or  something  else. 
Those  who  want  to  turn  back  the  clock  rep- 
resent the  predominantly  conservative  groups 
and  Interests  and  geographical  areas  that 
used  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  malapportion- 
ment. They  have  lots  of  money  end  ap- 
parently unlimited  patience  in  backing  dead 
horse  rides  by  Senator  Dirksen;  but  Con- 
gress ought  to  make  clear  that  It  has  bad 
enough. 

Let  the  people  decide?  We'd  say  they  al- 
ready have  decided — In  favor  of  equality. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  editorial  dis- 
cusses the  question  as  to  whether  ratifi- 
cation  by    malapportloned   legislatures 


would  In  Itself  be  unconstitutional.'  I 
understand  that  an  amendment  may  be 
offered  to  deal  with  that  issue  on  the 
principle  of  prior  compliance.  In  order 
to  dress  the  pending  amendment  up  more 
fully.    But  the  editorial  goes  on  to  say: 

However  that  argument  might  be  decided, 
there  are  plenty  of  ot*ier  grounds  for  reject- 
ing the  new  Dirksen  amendment.  In  Its  new 
version  as  In  the  previous  ones,  the  amend- 
ment would  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  very 
doctrine  of  Judicial  review;  It  would  pro- 
nounce an  undemocratic  verdict  against  the 
democratic  principle  that  one  man's-  vote  in 
electing  a  legislature  should  be  equal  to 
every  other's;  and  It  would,  lor  the  first  time, 
write  Into  the  Constitutlgm  a  diminution  of 
the  individual  rights  which  the  ConsUtutlon 
was  written  to  guarantee. 

If  there  were  ever  going  to  be"  a  ground- 
swell  of  popular  opinion  against  equal  repre- 
sentation In  the  legt'ilatures.  It  would  have 
made  itself  evident  by  now.  Senator  Dirk- 
sen and  other  devotees  of  things  as  they  used 
to  be  have  been  doing  their  best  to  pump  up 
such  sentiment  from  the  grass  roots,  and 
they  have  clearly  failed.  Not  surprisingly, 
the  people  In  general  are  finding  that  they 
rather  like  the  Idea  of  legislatures  accurately 
representing  people;  It  ts  a  refreshing  change 
from  legislatures  repreeentlng  group*  or  in- 
terests or  geography  or  something  else. 
Those  who  want  to  turn  back  the  ^pck 
represent  the  predominantly  conservrove 
groups  and  Interests  and  geographical  areas 
that  used  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  malap- 
portionment. They  have  lots  of  money  and 
apparently  unlimited  patience  in  backing 
dead-horse  rides  by  Senator  Dirksen;  but 
Congress  ought  to  make  clear  that  it  has  had 
enough . 

Let  the  people  decide?  We'd  say  they  al- 
ready have  decided — In  favor  of  equality. 

WANE-TV  or  rORT  WATNE,  IND.,  OPPOSES 
AMENDMENT 

I  also  call  attention  to  a  series  of  edi- 
torial broadcasts  over  WANE-TV  of  Port 
Wayne,  Ind.  On  different  days  they  first 
stated  the  issue,  then  gave  the  arguments 
for  and  the  arguments  against,  and  then 
concluded  with  the  following  language: 

The  point  of  our  recent  editorial  series  was 
that  the  people  should  study  both  plans  and 
then  make  their  decision.  We  have,  and  our 
decision  is  to  support  the  Court's  one-man, 
one-vote  concept. 

.Here  are  our  reasons:  First,  too  many 
States  have  not  lived  up  to  their  own  consti- 
tutions (including  Indiana  until  last  year), 
and  reapportioned  periodically  according  to 
the  census.  To  say  this  is  a  States  rights 
issue  is  to  argue  this  point  too  late.  States 
have  failed  to  demonstrate  their  dependabil- 
ity to  follow  their  own  law. 

Second  -the  U.S.  Congress  or  Federal  plan 
establishes  the  Senate  on  the  basis  of  two 
p>er  State,  the  House  on  population  alone. 
State  legislatures  cannot  be  compared  to  the 
Congress.  While  States  are  sovereign  within 
the  United  States,  counties  are  not  sovereign 
within  States. 

Third,  our  Interpretation  Is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  assures  each  IndU-ldual 
that  his  home  State  will  be  governed  on  a 
population  basis  for  both  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature rather  than  on  a  population  and  geo- 
graphic basis.  The  cry  "this  Is  a  States 
rights  issue"  is  a  stimulating  comment,  but 
it  does  not  apply  to  this  important  problem. 

This  Is  our  opinion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  series  of  editorial  broad- 
casts over  WANE-TV  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  to  which  I  have  referred,  be  printed 
In  the  RscoRiXat  this  point. 
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There  bei'^.g  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  prlnu?<i  in  ttie  Record, 
fCs  f  oiiows ; 

1  WANE-rV'  Kdltorla:   Mar  8.  1966] 

REAPPORTinNMrNT — I 

Another  round  !ti  the  reajjportlonment 
battle  will  be  fought  this  month.  The  Uwue 
riAS  been  batted  i>ack  and  forth  between 
F*der:i;  couits  and  8lat«  ieglsiatiiree.  makios 
headline  news  for  the  past  4  years.  Some 
siclrrrushing  contlnufs  In  a  few  States,  but 
m  the  words  of  the  late  Justice  Oliver  Wen- 
dei:  Holmes,  "The  ..iw  is  what  the  court  says 
11  IS."  And  the  Supreme  Court's  las':  wi-.rds 
were    "One  ni.iu,  one  vote ," 

The  upromlnft  round  wUl  taJte  place  In  the 
congressional  arena  when  lawmakers  debate 
the  Dirksen  .amendment  The  bill  provides 
for,  la  the  ctise  r>f  a  two-houae  legislature, 
only  one  house  on  a  pt>pulatlon  basis.  Geo- 
graphical factors  would  be  considered  In 
determining  di.-^trlcts  of  the  seci>nd  chamber. 
Voters  of  each  .Stf.te  would  have  to  approve 
substitution  Of  this  plan  for  the  one-man, 
uie-vote  rule,  and  each  house  would  have  to 
be  re.ipportloned  every  10  years  following  the 
ru.U(jr.^'.  census 

Reapportionment  will  shed  statistics  and 
other  .'ispects  that  made  it  a  dretiry  subject 
in  the  Federal  courts.  In  the  Halls  of  Clon- 
crre.ss  It  will  take  on  high  drama,  for  here 
wt::  be  waeed  a  l.iAt  ditch  fight  by  the  urban 
and  rural  elements  of  our  Nation. 

Both  side*i  will  have  strong  seconds  In  two 
of  Indiana's  major  urgiinlzatlons.  The  State 
chamber  of  commerce  has  '-ome  out  In  sup- 
port of  the  Dlrksen  amendment,  and  the 
Leiigue  of  Women  Voters  opposee  It, 

I:^  subsequent  editorials  we  'vlU  present 
the  arguments  of  each  organlza'lon, 

I  W.ANE  TV  Editorial,  Mar  9.  19M] 
Re.apportionme.vt—  II 

The  Indiana  State  C':..inib,'r  :"  .Mmmerce 
has  Jumped  into  the  rcapp<'rt.  ■..::>■;.:  fray  by 
supporting  the  Dlrksen  amendment,  which 
would  overturn  the  U  S  Supreme  Court  one- 
man,  one-vote  ruling 

Seaat<x'  DiRK.sEN  would  c3er  voters  Of  each 
State  the  opportunity  to  choose  between  the 
strict  population  plan  for  both  legislative 
house«,  and  a  Federal  plan.  The  latter  bases 
one  house  solely  on  population  and  considers 
geographical  factors  in  determining  districts 
of  the  other. 

The  Indiana  chamber  bases  Its  support  pri- 
marily on  one  argument — States  rights. 
Their  literature  stresses  tlie  fact  that  deter- 
mining a  State  legislature's  composition  has 
always  rested  with  the  [>eople  of  that  State. 
Other  chamber  arguments  cite  the  bed  ex- 
amples of  following  the  one-naan,  one-vote 
principle;  districts  too  large  In  area  to  be 
practical,  disenfranchlsement  of  minority 
grf)upe,  and  In  some  c.^-ses  gerrymandering  of 
suburbs  by  the  large  cities. 

Chamber  officials  say  onl-  adoption  at  a 
constitutional  amendment  will  restore  politi- 
cal order  out  of  Judicial  chaos.  This,  they 
say.  is  needed  to  reestablish  the  right  of  the 
people  to  self-government. 

For  those  who  doubt  the  deelre  of  most 
States  to  consider  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, chamber  leaders  say  a  majority  of 
States  Is  on  record  in  support  of  such  reme- 
dial action. 

Tomorrow,  the  araument.s  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  on  tne  other  side  of  reappor- 
tionment. 

[WANE-TV  Editorial.  Mar  10.  1966] 
Re.\pportionment  -III 
When  the  Dirksea  amendment  on  reap- 
portionment comes  up  for  debate  in  Con- 
gress, possibly  this  month,  It  will  have 
formidable  support,  the  Indiana  Chamber  of 
Conunerce    as    we    discussed   yesterday,    and 


formidable   opposition   from   the   league   of 
women  voters. 

Strongest  opposition  from  the  league  stems 
from  the  amendment's  little  Federal  plan. 
This  would  allow  State  legislatures  to  base 
their  two  chambers  as  the  Congress  is  ap- 
portioned. League  members  have  consist- 
ently fought  such  a  plan  brought  up  In 
almost  every  State  at  seme  time  in  the  reap- 
portionment wrangle.  They  say  there  Is  no 
comparison  between  the  legal  status  of  States 
and  counties;  sovereign  States  were  given 
equality  in  the  U.S.  Senate  to  Induce  them 
to  Join  a  Federal  Government.  League  of- 
ficials point  out  that  counties  are  mere  ad- 
ministrative units  created  by  the  States. 

In  answer  to  the  contention  that  Federal 
coiuts  are  interfering  In  State  political  mat- 
ters, the  League  says  the  courts  intervened 
only  because  States  refused  to  provide  fair 
representation. 

The  league  sees  no  need  to  consider  geo- 
graphic factors.  Members  say  groups  rarely 
separate  themselves  by  geography  and  that 
interest  groupis  have  more  In  common  with 
their  counterparts  in  other  areas.  Leaigue 
members  are  quick  to  point  out  that  rural 
areas  tend  to  have  corrupt  p>olltlcal  machines 
Just  as  much  as  cities. 

But  behind  all  these  arguments  Is  the  fear 
of  a  hastily  passed  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  cancel  out  a  temporarily  unpopular 
court  decision.  Organization  leaders  main- 
tain no  amendment  should  be  considered 
until  experience  Indicates  the  practical 
effects  of  the  Supreme  Court  one-man,  one- 
vote  decision. 

In  this  series  of  editorials,  we  have  out- 
lined the  importance  of  reapportionment, 
and  the  opposing  stands  taken  by  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  and  the  league  of  women 
voters.  We  suspect  there  are  many  families 
In  our  area  where  the  dinner  table  conver- 
sation waxes  very  hot,  with  dad  supporting 
his  chamber's  position,  and  mother  uphold- 
ing her  league's  viewpoint.  What  do  you 
think? 

|W?»NE-TV  Editorial,   Mar.   24,    1966] 
On  the  DmUKN  Amendment 

We  recently  presented  a  series  of  editorials 
on  the  subject  of  reapportionment  •  •  'one 
of  the  most  Important  problems  facing  the 
citizens  of  this  country  today.  It  Is  also  one 
of  the  most  difficult  In  which  to  Inspire  real 
Interest,  despite  the  fact  that  It  vitally  af- 
fects each  citizen's  vote. 

The  Dlrksen  amendment  would  give  to 
each  State  the  right  to  choose  the  Federal 
plan  of  apportioning  Its  legislature.  It 
calls  for  two  houses,  one  based  only  on 
population,  and  one  which  could  be  based 
on  other  factors,  such  as  geography.  The 
arguments  for  the  Dlrksen  amendment  are 
strong,  and  should  be  studied  by  all  voters. 
The  alternative  to  this  plan  Is  the  one-man", 
one-vote  concept,  recently  handed  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court  as  the  only  true  way  to 
set  up  a  two  ho&se  State  legislature  In  keep- 
ing with  the  Federal  Constitution.  This 
decision,  too.  sl^ould  be  studied  by  all  voters. 

The  point  of"  our  recent  editorial  series 
was  that  the  people  should  study  both  plans 
and  the)i  make  their  decision.  We  have, 
a'nd  our  decision  Is  to  support  the  Court's 
one-man,  one-vote  concept. 

Here  are  our  reasons:  First,  too  many 
States  have  not  Uvea  up  to  their  own  con- 
stitutions (including  Indiana  until  last 
year),  and  reapportioned  periodically  ac- 
cording to  the  census.  To  say  this  la  a 
States  rights  Issue  is  to  argue  this  point 
too  late.  States  have  failed  to  demonstrate 
their  dependability  to  follow  their  own  law. 

Second,  the  U.S.  Congress  or  Federal  plan 
establishes  the  Senate  on  the  basis  of  two 
per  State,  the  house  on  population  alone. 
State  legislatures  cannot  be  compared  to  the 
Congress.     While  States  are  sovereign  with- 


in the  United  States,  counties  are  not 
sovereign  within  States. 

Third,  our  interpretation  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  assures  each  individual 
that  his  home  State  will  be  governed  on  a 
population  basis  for  both  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature rather  than  on  a  population  and  geo- 
graphic basis.  The  cry  "this  Is  a  States 
rights  Issue"  Is  a  stimulating  comment,  but 
It  does  not  apply  to  ths  Important  problem. 

This  is  our  opinion:  study  the  Issues  and 
form  your  own. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  ftmm  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  A  few  minutes  ago, 
the  Senator  was  referring  to  the  com- 
ment by  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
which  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
judicial  review  in  these  matters. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  made 
the  very  proper  point  that  if  the  Dirksen 
amendment  were  adopted,  it  would  be 
very  likely  to  prevent  judicial  review, 
which  has  been  the  great  protection  of 
the  rights  of  our  people. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to  call 
the  Senator's  attention  to  page  3  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment,  lines  5  to  12,  which 
make  this  clear.  I  read  from  the  pro- 
posed amendment: 

If  submitted  by  a  bicameral  legislature 
the  plan  of  apportionment  shall  have  been 
approved  prior  to  such  election  by  both 
houses,  one  of  which  shall  be  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  substantial  equality  of  pop- 
ulation; If  otherwise  submitted  It  shall  have 
been  found  by  the  courts  prior  to  such  elec- 
tion to  be  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Constitution,  including  this  article. 

This  is  a  very  cleverly  contrived  sen- 
tence, because  the  modifying  clause  "if 
otherwise  submitted"  makci  it  clear  that 
judicial  review  will  not  apply  under  the 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  thus  is  a 
very  effective  way  of  eliminating  judi- 
cial review  in  this  area,  in  which  the 
rights  involved  are  so  important  and  in 
which  the  protection  of  the  courts  Is  so 
fundamental. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

rORTT-THREE  tLXtNOIS  LEACtTES  Or  WOMEN 
VOTUIS    ACTIVELT   OPPOSE    DDIKSEN    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  President,  I  have  now  received  let- 
ters from  43  local  leagues  of  women  vot- 
ers in  Illinois  expressing  their  opposition 
to  the  Dirksen  rotten  borough  amend- 
ment. These  letters  are  in  addition  to 
the  official  statement  of  the  Illinois 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  of  the 
National  League  of  Women  Voters,  which 
I  previously  Inserted  in  the  Record,  call- 
ing for  the  defense  of  equality  of  citizen- 
ship In  the  apportionment  of  State 
legislatures. 

Let  me  call  the  roll  of  the  local  Illi- 
nois leagues  which  have  expressed  their 
strong  and  informed  opposition  to  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  now 
pending  before  the  Senate:  Aurora, 
Carbondale,  Champaign  County,  Chi- 
cago, Colllnsville,  Deerfleld,  De  Kalb 
Downers  Grove,  Edwardsville.  Elgin 
Elmhurst,  Elmwood  Park,  Evanston 
Evergreen  Park,  Flossmoor-Oljmiple 
Fields,  Preeport. 
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Geneva.  Glencoe,  Glen  Ellyn,  Glen- 
view,  Hazel  Crest.  Highland  Park,  Hins- 
dale, La  Grange  and  La  Grange  Park, 
Lake  Bluff,  Lincoln,  Lombard,  Melrose 
Park,  Northbrook,  Oak  Park-River  For- 
est, Palatine,  Palos  Orland,  Park  Forest, 
Quincy,  Rlverdale-Dolton.  Rock  Island, 
Skokle,  Villa  Park,  Waukegan,  Wheaton, 
Wilmette,  Winnetka,  and  Woodstock- 
McHenry. 

Mr.  President,  It  bears  repeating  that 
these  leagues  are  located  in  every  cor- 
ner of  Illinois,  big  city  and  small  town, 
suburbs  and  rural  areas,  north  and 
south.  And  these  are  not  casual  ex- 
pressions stirred  up  by  a  Madison  Ave- 
nue public  relations  campaign  or  other 
propaganda.  They  are  the  result  of  2 
years  of  study.  ManV  of  the  league 
members  have  written  to  me  to  say  that 
they  changed  their  minds  during  the 
course  of  this  study.  They  all  endorse 
the  principle  of  one  man,  one  vote  in 
the  election  of  State  legislatures.  They 
all  protest  any  attempt  to  tamper  with 
this  basic  right  of  Americans.  They  all 
ask  that  I  work  and  vote  against  the 
Dirksen  amendment. 

I  say  again  that  the  league  of  women 
voters,  both  nationally  and  in  the  local 
and  State  leagues,  has  performed  a  most 
important  public  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  most  of  these  43 
letters  inserted  in  the  Record  on  Febru- 
ary 7  and  March  7,  but  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord additional  letters  from  the  Leagues 
of  Champaign  County,  Collinsville, 
Flossmoor-Olympia  Fields,  Lombard, 
Melrose  Park,  Northbrook,  Palos  Orland, 
and  Wilmette. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lkacox  or  Women  'Votess 
f  of  Champaign  County, 

March  11,  1966. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  Senator  Douglas:  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  Champaign  County  wishes 
to  add  its  voice  to  those  leagues  all  over  the 
country  who  are  supporting  you  In  yoiu:  stand 
on  apportionment  of  State  legislatures. 

Heartiest  congratulations  on  your  excellent 
fight. 

Tovirs  very  truly, 

Mrs.  Francis  KRUiDENncB, 
President,  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
Champaign  County. 


Collinsville  Leactje  of 

Women  'Voters, 
Collinsville,  III.,  March  26, 1966. 
Hon.  PAtTL  Douglas, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  Otir  league  of 
women  voters  made  a  study  of  the  reappor- 
tionment of  State  legislatures  last  fall.  We 
came  to  the  almost  unanimous  decision  that 
we  believe  that  both  houses  of  State  legis- 
latures should  be  based  substantially  on 
population. 

Our  minols  local  league  feels  there  should 
be  no  other  considerations :  not  area,  not  ed- 
ucation, not  anything  except  giving  each 
voter  his  fair,  democratic  vote.  Cows 
shouldn't  compete  with  people  In  weight  of 
votes  cast  and  many  of  us  nilnolsanB  as  well 
as  citizens  of  other  States  have  been  receiv- 
ing a  short  weight  in  our  voting. 

We  therefore  oppose  any  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  which  woiUd  change  the 


decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  currently, 
Senffte  Joint  Resolution  103,  sponsored  by 
Senator  Dirksen. 

We  hope  your  opposition  Is  successful. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Donald  W.  TimNHAM, 

President. 


League  of  Women  Voters  or 

Plossmoor-Oltmpia  Fields, 
Flossmoor,  III.,  March  16, 1966. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  SENAi;oa  Douglas:  I  am  writing  to 
urge  you  to  opp)ose  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
103.  It  contains  so  many  ambiguities  that 
it  is  difficult  to  interpret.  It  would  be  prac- 
tically Impossible  to  apportion  one  house  of 
a  State  legislature  on  a  basis  other  thtin  pop- 
ulation In  such  a  way  as  to  assure  equal 
rights  for  all  mlnorlt'"s  In  that  State.  Some 
people  advocate  using  counties  as  a  basis  for 
electing  members  of  one  house.  But  there 
Is  not  a  true  analogy  between  State  legisla- 
tures and  Congress  because  counties  are  not 
autonomous  governmental  units,  but  merely 
districts  of  State  government. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  aware  that  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States  studied  the  matter  of  apportionment 
of  State  legislatures  and  arrived  at  a  nation- 
wide consensus  that  both  bouses  of  State 
legislatures  should  be  apportioned  substan- 
tially on  a  population  basis.  We  feel  this 
to  be  the  fairest  and  most  equitable  way  of 
assuring  that  each  man's  vote  is  of  equal 
value.  Minority  rights  are  protected  by  the 
Constitution  and  will  continue  to  be. 

We  feel  that  an  amendment  Is  so  difficult 
to  change  that  it  should  be  adopted  only 
after  deep  and  careful  study  and  not  hastily 
because  of  an  unpopular  Court  decision. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Mrs.  David  A.  Edwards, 

President. 


Lkagtte   of   Women   Voters 

OF  Lombard, 
IrOmbard,  III..  April  13,  1966. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  This  Is  to  express 
my  gratitude  and  that  of  the  86  members  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Lom.bard  for 
your  firm  adherence  to  the  principle  of  equal 
representation  In  both  houses  of  State  leg- 
islatures. Your  oppoeltlon  to  amending  the 
U.S.  Constitution  to  aUow  for  other  factors 
In  apportioning  one  house  provided  invalu- 
able material  for  our  study  and  action.  We 
regret  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  proponents 
of  the  propoeed  amendment,  as  you  will  see 
from  the  enclosed  copy  of  our  letter  to  Sena- 
tor Dirksen. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  R.  A.  HOETON. 

Leagui  of   Women   Voters 

OF  Melrose  Park, 
Melrose  Park,  111.,  March  IS,  1966. 
Hon,  Pattl  H,  Douglas, 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  Melrose  Park,  m.,  In  con- 
Junction  with  till  the  leagues  of  the  United 
States  studied  apportionment  of  State  leg- 
islatures this  past  year. 

It  was  our  consensus  that  to  amend  the 
Constitution,  to  allq,w  the  States  to  appc»- 
tlon  their  leglslatiores  for  any  reason  other 
than  by  population,  would  be  111  advised. 
It  was  the  feelings  of  our  league  that,  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  would  be  bet- 
ter represented  on  the  basis  of  population 
than  by  any  other  means. 

In  reaching  our  consensus  much  thought 
Was  given  to  the  minority  groups  throughout 


the  United  States,  and  to  their  representation 
under  both  forms  of  app>ortlonment.  We  felt 
that  one  man,  one  vote  was  the  best  repre- 
sentation for  all  of  them. 

The  Melrose  Park  League  strongly  urges  you 
to  continue  your  support  of  the  one-man, 
one-vote  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

Jean  E.  Buta,  President.^ 

Leaoue  of  Women  Vo'ters 

OF  Northbrook, 
Northbrook,  III.,  March  15.  1966. 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  According  to  the 
information  I  recently  received  Senator  Dirk- 
sen's  amei^dment  (S.J.  Res.  103)  is  on  the 
floor  being  debated  at  this  moment. 

In  behalf  of  o'ur  league  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  for  your  public  acknowledgment 
of  our  official  league  position.  Our  local 
league  position,  along  with  the  national, 
stresses  the  conviction  that  population  is  the 
fairest  and  most  equitable  way  of  assiulng 
that  each  man's  vote  Is  of  equal  value. 

A  very  strong  majority  of  Northbrook 
league  members  felt  that  for  State  govern- 
ment to  be  effective,  it  must  be  run  by  leg- 
islatures that  truly  represent  the  people. 
Especially  we  In  the  suburban  area  which  Is 
so  raplcUy  Increasing  in  population,  feel 
strongly  about  getting  fairer  representation. 

We  thank  you  for  your  continued  oppKJsl- 
tlon  to  any  amendment  and  would  like  to 
lend  our  support  In  yo'ur  present  eSorts. 

With  best  'Wishes  for  success,  I  remain. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  David  Katz,  President. 

liEAGtTX  or  Women  Voters 

OF  WtLMrmt, 
wameite.  III.,  March  21. 1966. 
Hon.  Paul  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  Wilmette  wholeheartedly 
supports  the  position  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  United  Statesmen  appor- 
tionment of  State  legislatures:  'that  both 
houses  of  State  legislatures  should  be  appor- 
tioned substantially  on  population;  and  that 
the  U.S.  Constitution  should  not  be  amiended 
to  allow  for  other  factors  In  apportioning 
either  or  both  houses  of  State  legislatures. 
The  Wilmette  League  studied  this  matter 
In  depth,  as  did  leagues  throughout  the 
country.  The  opinion  of  Wilmette  members 
was  unanlmotu  In  Bupp>ort  of  the  popula- 
tion standard  and  In  oppoeltlon  to  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution. 

We  beUeve  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  league 
came  U>  nationwide  agreement  on  this  posi- 
tion and  that  there  was  not  slgrniflcant  vari- 
ation of  opinion  from  region  to  region,  nor, 
within  regions,  between  metropolitan  area 
and  downstate  leagues.  The  uniformity  of 
league  opinion  in  nUnols  should  be  of  par- 
ticular Interest. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Mrs.  Russell  Bontnoe, 

President. 
Mrs.  Victor  Bohlman, 
Chairman,  Apportionment  of  State  Leg- 
islatures. 

LKAOxn  OF  Women  Votbu 

OF  Palos  Orland, 

f  February  2.  1966. 

Hon.  Paul  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

'  Dear  Senator  Douglas  :  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  Palos  Orland  has  recently 
completed  a  study  and  evaluation  of  the 
criteria  for  representation  In  State  legisla- 
tures. Included  In  this  study  were  a  review 
of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  re- 
garding apportionment,  the  propoeed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  on  apportionment 
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and  argumentg  from  proponent*  on  both 
aides  of  the  queatlon. 

Leases  Ln  the  whole  Nation  have  been 
doing  apportionment  very  similar  to  thia. 
The  feeling  of  the  league*  in  regard  to  repre- 
sentation in  the  State  legislature  is  that  It 
bo  baaed  substantially  on  population.  In 
both  urban  and  rural  areas  this  was  felt  to 
be  the  fairest  way  of  making  each  individual 
vote  count.  The  Paloe  Orland  League  came 
to  a  poeltlon  which  agreed  with  the  national 
consensus.  However,  in  our  local  league 
there  was  a  strong  minority  whlcn  f.^.vor«; 
the  Dlrkaen  amendment.  Those  In  the  ma-  , 
Jorlty  felt  that  SUte  government  would  be 
strengthened  most  by  being  more  re presgn^ 
tlve  of  the  people  wherever  they  ma-yiTve 
Very  truly  yours, 

Rachei.  Wulxjams.  President. 

}  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  yields  the  floor,  I  wiih 
t(»  join  him  in  expressing  gratitude  to 
the  Leaeue  of  Women  Voters  I  believe 
that  this  !s  something  which  .should 
really  mprit  the  attention  of  Members 
of  uie  Senate.  This  is  a  group  which 
has  no  ax  to  grind  whatsoever  They 
have  no  financial  gain  to  make.  Their 
only  interest  is  m  good  government.  All 
of  us  are  familiar  with  the  nonpartisan 
attitude  in  which  they  do  not  endorse 
candidates,  tliey  do  not  endorse  parties, 
but  they  make  every  effort  to  deterniine 
the  Issues  strictly  on  the  basis  of  their 
merits. 

My  understanding,  in  this  case,  is  that 
they  have  studied  the  issue  at  great 
pain-s,  and  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
bef.ore  they  came  to  a  conclusion  on  it. 
It  was  discussed,  debated,  and  consid- 
ered, and  they  have  now  come  out  strong- 
ly in  opp<xsition  to  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment, and  favoring  the  one  man,  one 
vote. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  That  Is  correct.  I 
believe  that  we  can  take  their  Judgment 
with  greater  credence  than  that  of  the 
public  relations  firm  hired  at  great  cost 
to  stir  up  sentiment  for  an  amendment 
which  would  deny  the  principle  of  equal- 
ity of  cltizen.ship, 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  Invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  tMr. 
DouGL,^sl  to  the  fact  that  he,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tidings!,  and  I 
have  all  received  a  most  interesting  com- 
munication from  a  State  university  in 
Ohio,  which  I  Inserted  In  the  REroRD 
yesterday  This  communication  was  faa- 
cinating,  because  what  was  done  here 
wa-s  to  survey  the  political  scientists  in 
America  who  were  most  competent  In 
this  area  and  were  selected  carefully  In 
a  sample  group  of  experts  in  the  area  of 
local  and  State  governments.  They  also 
.selected  the  people  who  had  written  sub- 
stantially in  the  area  or  reapportionment 
and  were  recognized  as  being  experts  en 
reapportionment.  They  conducted  a  sur- 
vey on  questions  which  seemed  to  me  to 
be  objective,  and  I  Inserted  the  question- 
naire in  the  Record.  The  result  was  a 
four-to-one  afnrmation  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision,  and  a  four-to-one  dis- 
approval of  the  proposal  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI.  to  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  would  up- 
set the  Supreme  Court's  decision. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  This  Is  reassurance. 
The  only  question  Is  whether  the  In- 
formed opinion  of  such  people  as  these 


can  prevail  against  the  high-powered, 
highly  expensive  propaganda  of  Whit- 
taker  &  Baxter. 
That  Is  the  issue. 

Of  course,  the  issue  beccmies:  Who  is 
putting  up  the  money  for  Whittaker  k 
Baxter  for  his  multimillion-dollar  cam- 
paign? Why  aie  they  not  willing  to 
show  the  sources  of  their  funds? 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
M  r .  LONG  o  f  Missouri .  Mr .  President. 
since  the  first  of  the  year,  I  have  received 
a  number  of  letters  from  Missouri 
[ues  of  WcHnen  Voters  concerning 
Statekleglslative  apportionment.  These 
letters^ave  opposed  amending  the  U.S. 
Corwtltution  in  this  regard.  These  let- 
ters have  come  from  leagues  in  smaller 
communities  in  Missouri  as  well  as  our 
larger  metropolitan  areas. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  the  league  does 
not  take  stands  on  issues  without  careful 
and  detailed  study.  It  is  significant,  I 
believe,  that  the  leagues,  even  those  in 
smaller  commimities,  have  reached  a  con- 
sensus opposing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment such  as  that  proposed  by  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  103. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
these  letters  I  have  received  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  telegrams  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

LxACtrv  OF  Women  Vote«s. 
Raytoton,  Mo.,  January  20.  1966. 
Senator  Edward  V.  Lomo. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washin<iton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  The  Raytown  League 
of  Women  Voters  Jolna  with  leagues  all  over 
the  Nation  in  supporting  the  poeltlon  of  the 
Lieague  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States 
regaTtlng  the  apportionment  ot  State  legla- 
laturea.  After  careful  study  and  much  dis- 
cussion our  league  reached  a  consensus  In 
favor  of  maintaining  the  one  man.  one  vote 
as  established  by  the  Sujlreme  Court  in  Its 
recent  decisions  on  apportionment  of  State 
leglBlatxires.  We  believe  that  population  Is 
the  fairest  basis  for  representation  In  order 
to  assiire  that  each  man's  vote  la  of  equal 
value. 

We  believe  that  Individual  rights  now  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution  would  be  weak- 
ened should  It  be  amended  hastily  and  that 
factors  other  than  population  woul4  not  give 
true  representation. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Ifissourl  has  passed 
an  amendment  to  reapportion  In  compliance 
with  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  we  feel  sure 
that  you  will  not  wish  to  nullify  your  State's 
action  by  voting  for  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  allow  for  consideration  of 
factors  other  than  population  in  apportion- 
ing either  or  both  houses  ol  our  State  legis- 
lature. 

Sincerely. 

Phtt.i.tw  Spenceb, 

President. 

Lkacttx  or  WoMKM  VoTXBa, 
Warrensburg,  Bto.,  January  25, 1986. 
Senator  Edward  V.  Lomo, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long: You  recently  received 
a  statement  of  position  on  apportionment  of 
State  leglalatiu««  from  our  national  preel- 
dent.  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Stuart.  Our  league  con- 
tributed to  the  consensus  that  resulted  in 
this  statement,  and  were  in  general  agree- 
ment with  It. 

The  recent  referendiim  election  on  revi- 
sions of  the  MissodVl  constitution  served  to 
implement  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
the  matter  of  apportloxunent,  and  of  course 


you  realize  what  a  confusing  and  regressive 
step  it  would  be  if  the  Federal  Constitution 
were  amended  in  contradiction  of  the  popu- 
lation standard  now  accepted  in  Missouri. 

The  status  of  ttie  apportionment  Issue  In 
other  States  varies  a  great  deal,  but  It  will 
be  of  intere!5t  to  you  to  know  that  this  na- 
tional league  consensus  showed  no  signifi- 
cant variation  from  rural  versus  urban  areas, 
and  no  geographic  split. 
Sincerely, 

Ester  Lee  Mters, 

President. 

Pulton,  Mo., 
February  1, 1966. 
Senator  Edward  V.  Long, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  One  of  our  program 
Items  In  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Cal- 
laway County  this  year  has  been  the  appor- 
tionment of  State  legislatures.  After  study- 
ing this  we  reached  the  consensus  that  both 
houses  of  the  State  legislature  should  be  ap- 
portioned substantially  on  population.  We 
have  recently  received  word  from  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States  that 
this  position  Is  shared  by  other  leagues  on 
a  nationwide  scale. 

I  feel  that  Missouri  has  come  up  with  a 
good  plan,  approved  by  the  voters  January 
14,  1966,  to  bring  apportionment  of  the  Mis- 
souri State  Legislature  In  line  with  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions. 

I  am  vTritlng  to  urge  you  not  to  vote  for 
any  proposal  which  would  change  the  Con- 
stitution and  allow  for  factors  other  than 
population  to  be  considered  In  apportioning 
one  bouse  of  the  State  legislatures. 
Sincerely, 

Elizabeth  HAtrrH. 


Leagtte  of  Women  Voters, 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  February  7,  1966. 
Senator  Edward  V.  Long, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  On  behalf  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
may  I  urge  your  support  for  maintaining  the 
standard  recently  established  by  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Cotirt  that  both  houses  of  State 
legislatures  be  apportioned  substantially  on 
population. 

As  the  result  of  3  years  of  study  by  the 
leagues  In  Missouri,  It  Is  their  conviction  that 
a  population  standard  Is  the  most  equitable 
way  of  assTirlng  that  each  man's  vote  Is  of 
equal  value.         4 

Ftirther,  the  league  feels  that  the  Con- 
stitution should  not  be  amended  hastily  be- 
cause of  an  unpopular  Court  decision  and 
that  the  Individual  rights  now  protected  by 
the  Constitution  should  not  be  weakened  or 
abridged. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Charles  Davidson, 

President. 

Columbia,  Mo., 
March  IS.  1966. 
Senator  Edward  V.  Long: 

Columbia  League  of  Women  Voters  strongly 
oppose  Dlrksen  amendment.  Urge  you  to  aid 
Its  defeat. 

Mrs.  T.  William  Hall, 

President. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  all  we 
have  had  is  a  rehash  of  the  old  "red  her- 
rings" which  have  been  trotted  out  across 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  from  time  to  time 
in  connection  with  tills  proposal.  They 
read  from  Drew  Pearson.  Well,  I  never 
knew  that  Drew  Pearson  was  a  lawyer 
He  got  partially  within  the  truth  by  say- 
ing that  I  was  around  here  when  the 
Antllobbyirg  Act  was  enacted.  I  was  not 
only  arouiid  here,  Mr.  President,  but  I 
helped  to  write  it.    I  was  on  that'  com- 
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mlttee,  which  was  a  reorganization  com- 
mittee of  Congress.  It  was  set  up  in  1945. 
It  served  for  2  years.  It  had  six  Mem- 
bers from  this  body  and  six  Members 
from  the  House.  I  served  on  it  every 
moment,  and  I  had  something  to  do  with 

it.        -  ,  ^ 

I  know  when  we  violate  the  law  and 
when  we  do  not  violate  the  law.  I  know 
something  about  contributions,  let  me 
say  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Illinois,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  know  all  the  answers, 
Mr.  President. 

We  are  on  good  ground  and  we  aim  to 
fight  it  out  right  here  and  now. 

They  dump  a  few  editorials  in  the 
Record.  Very  well,  let  me  just  dump  in 
160.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
160  editorials  from  every  State  in  the 
Union.  ^,^    ^  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Trl-Cltles  DaUy,  Sheffield,  Ala.) 
Let  the  People  Decide 

The  one-man.  one-vote  theory  Is  fine,  al- 
though this  Nation  has  managed  pretty  well 
without  having  both  Houses  of  Congress 
named  on  a  population  basis  In  the  past,  and 
has  done  nothing  about  changing  the  Senate 
Chamber. 

And  still  It  would  seem  that  there  Is  sound 
basis  of  argument  for  letting  the  people 
decide  within  Individual  States  whether  or 
not  one  house  of  a  State  legislature  can  be 
established  on  factors  other  than  population. 
Tills  would  seem  especially  true  In  States  de- 
pending heavily  upon  agriculture. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  organization  Is 
supporting  a  constitutional  amendment, 
which  would  guarantee  to  the  States  the 
right  to  apportion  one  house  on  the  basis  of 
factors  other  than  population. 

It  would  permit  the  people  of  each  indi- 
vidual State  to  decide  this  Issue  on  the  basis 
which  best  fits  the  needs  of  their  State  situ- 
ation. The  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  both 
houses  of  a  State  legislature  must  be  appor- 
tioned solely  on  the  basis  of  population  is 
seen  by  the  Farm  Bureau  as  a  great  threat  to 
a  representative  form  of  government,  since 
It  would  throw  the  power  Into  the  hands  of 
big  cities  within  Individual  States,  allowing 
seven  or  eight  major  municipal  areas  tre- 
mendous power  In  the  National  Government. 

Certainly,  It  would  seem  In  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  Alabama  for  consideration  to  l>e  given 
the  amendment  by  oiu-  elected  delegation. 

Legislatures  of  the  past,  which  have  refused 
to  reapportion  themselves,  have  asked  for 
trouble  along  these  lines,  but  the  rural 
element  could  completely  lose  Its  voice.  If 
both  houses  of  legislatures  must  from  here 
on  out  be  established  simply  on  a  population 
basis  without  regard  to  other  factors. 

[From  the  Mobile  Register.  Apr.  12.  1968] 

PicHT  ON  Apportioning  LECisLATtraES 

Continues 

Congress  has  before  It  a  constitutional 
amendment  bill  aimed  at  overcoming  what 
countless  citizens  across  the  Nation  undoubt- 
edly look  upon  as  damage  done  to  the  rights 
of  States  and  their  people  by  the  so-called 
one-man,  one-vote  decision  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  bin  Ifl  officially  Identified  as  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  103.  It  was  Introduced  by 
Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen,  of  Illinois,  and 
pronounced  bipartisan  support  of  it  has 
seemed  obvious  from  the  start. 

By  a  vote  of  6  to  3.  the  Supreme  Court  on 
June  15.  1964,  ruled  that  both  houses  of 
State  leglslatiu-es  must  be  apportioned  on 


a  basis  of  population.  This  has  been  com- 
monly called  the  one-man,  one-vote  decision. 
Its  effect,  of  course,  was  to  rule  out  all  con- 
siderations except  population  In  determining 
the  compKjsltion  of  the  house  and  the  senate 
of  State  legislatures. 

The  pending  amendment  bill  on  State  leg- 
islative reapportionment  wotild  permit  States 
to  apportion  one  legislative  branch  on  a 
geographical  basis.  This  would  not  be  man- 
datory, but  It  could  be  done  If  the  citizens 
of  a  State  choee  that  alternative.  In  which 
event  the  other  legislative  branch  still  would 
be  apportioned  by  population  alone. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendments,  two-thirds  majority  ap- 
proval by  both  the  Hovise  and  the  Senate  in 
Congress  will  be  necessary  to  submit  the 
State  legislative  reapportionment  amend- 
ment to  the  States  of  the  Union. 

If  submitted,  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
103  would  do.  ratification  by  three-fourths  of 
the  States  would  be  necessary  for  adoption 
and  application  of  the  amendment. 

Justice  John  M.  Harlan,  one  of  the  three 
dissenters  to  the  Supreme  Court  decision  re- 
quiring States  to  use  population  as  a  basis 
ft>r  apportioning"  both  branches  of  their 
legislatures,  said  In  his  dissent: 

"I  believe  that  the  vitality  of  oiu-  political 
system,  on  which  In  the  last  analyses  all  else 
depends.  Is  weakened  by  reliance  on  the  Judi- 
ciary for  political  reform;  in  time  a  com- 
placent body  politic  may  result." 

In  a  separate  dissent  In  which  Justice 
Thomas  C.  Clark  Joined,  Justice  Potter  Stew- 
art declared  the  "rule  •  •  •  Is  at  odds  with 
long-established  principles  of  constitutional 
adjudication  under  the  equal  protection 
clause  and  It  stifles  values  of  local  Individ- 
uality and  Initiative  vital  to  the  character 
of  the  Federal  Union  which  It  was  the  genius 
of  our  Constitution  to  create." 

The  dissatisfaction  caused  by  the  ruling 
that  both  houses  of  State  legislatures  must 
be  apportioned  exclusively  on  a  population 
basis  Is  reflected  In  the  fact  that  activity 
In  Congress  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  overcome  the  requirement  began  almost 
the  moment  the  decision  was  handed  down 
nearly  2  years  ago. 

The  activity  is  continuing,  as  Illustrated 
by  the  current  effort  In  behalf  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  103. 

Interested  citizens  should  contact  their 
Senators  and  Representatives  In  Congress. 


the  positions  of  many  nontirban  dominated 
legislatures  In  past  years — that  If  even  one 
house  of  a  legislature  Is  In  control  of  a  close- 
knit  majority  of  legislators.  It  will  almost 
always  be  able  to  block  legislation  it  fieels 
especially  painful. 

The  Dirksen  amendment  would  preserve 
people-plus-area  legislatures.  But  those  who 
so  vote  In  the  Congress,  In  State  legislatures 
as  to  ratification  or  the  people  themselves 
when  reviewing  any  plan  which,  under  Dnx- 
SEN's  bill,  would  have  to  be  submitted  tor 
their  approval,  would  most  positively  be 
weakening  urban  and  suburban  power  in 
State  legislatures. 

That  Is  the  nub  of  the  political  Issue.  In 
law  the  amendment  Is,  of  course,  a  per- 
fectly correct  venture. 


[Prom  the  Birmingham  News] 
The  Reapportionment  Amendment 

Senator  Everett  Dirksen  Is  proud — and 
properly  proud — of  the  fact  that  the  head  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
for  the  Nation  has  endorsed  his  amendment 
to  allow  people  of  all  States  to  vote  on 
whether  they  want  onp  house  of  their  State 
legislatures  set  up  on  a  basis  other  than  by 
population. 

The  amendment  is  getting  a  sizable,  and 
It  is  a  well -organized,  push.  Those  In  the 
Nation,  who  do  not  vrtsh  to  see  It  passed — 
and  among  opponents  mayors  of  the  United 
States  In  great  majority  are  most  prominent, 
fearing  cities  will  be  hurt — ought  to  be  alert 
to  the  skill  of  the  pro-Dlrksen  amendment 
organization. 

The  issue  Itself  properly  can  and  perhaps 
even  desirably  should  be  submitted  to  the 
people.  Before  that  can  be  done,  of  course. 
Congress  must  pass  It.  There  are  so-called 
Insiders  who  yet  say  despite  the  hurrah  It  will 
not  pass.  But  the  Issue  in  the  hinterlands, 
at  least,  still  seems  considerably  In  doubt. 

The  basic  question  Involved  remains  the 
same:  Should  States  set  up  legislatures  like 
'"little  Congresses"?  Should  the  Supreme 
Court's  one-man,  one-vote  rule  be  over- 
turned as  It  affects  State  legislative  organi- 
zation? 

There  are  Indeed  two  sides  to  the  issue. 
The  political  reality  seems  to  be — based  on 


[Prom  the  Arizona ^^publlc,  Aug.  9,  19661 

MXNORITT    WEOTECnON 

The  civil  rights  lobby,  most  powerful  In 
the  Nation,  has  succeeded  In  blocking  the, 
Dirksen  amendment.  Whether  Congress  wUl 
revive  the  amendment  remains  to  be  seen. 
But  we  think  It  Is  unfortunate  that  It  was 
killed  on  the  basis  of  civil  rights  and  not  on 
the  question  of  whether  this  country  can 
best  be  governed  on  a  strict  one-man,  one- 
vote  basis. 

Senator  Dirksen  Is  trying  to  reverse  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  ukase  that  both  houses 
of  State  legislatures  must  be  elected  solely 
on  a  basis  of  population.  He  and  a  good 
many  other  Americans  favor  the  federal 
system  of  electing  one  house  on  the  basis 
of  population.  And  the  other  house  on  the 
basis  of  geography.  Their  reason,  of  course. 
Is  the  realization  that  certain  minority 
groups;  I.e.,  farmers,  cattlemen,  ranchers, 
small  town  residents,  etc..  should  not  be 
subjected  completely  to  the  political  control 
of  the  big  cities. 

But  when  Senator  Dirksen  tried  to  get 
Congress  to  approve  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  would  permit  States  a  certain  lati- 
tude In  establishing  one  house  of  their  leg- 
islatures, the  civil  rlghters  moved  in  and 
blocked  the  two-thirds  vote  that  he  needed. 
Although  a  majority  of  Senators  voted  for 
the  amendment,  the  total  of  67  to  30  tally 
was  8hc«-t  of   the  required   two-thirds. 

It  was  the  switch  of  Senators  like  Birch 
Bayh,  of  Indiana,  and  Jacob  Javits,  of  New 
York,  that  prevented  passage  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment.  And  their  switch  was  pred-  , 
Icated  largely  on  the  testimony  of  Burke 
Marshall,  former  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral In  cliaxge  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Mr.  Marshall 
said  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
would  "seriously  undercut  efforts"  to  insure 
"Negro  citizens  of  some  of  the  States  that 
they  would  be  given  the  right  freely  to  reg- 
ister and  vote." 

There  may  be  another  chance  to  get  the 
proposed  Dirksen  constitutional  amend^i^t 
before  the  people  of  this  country.  The  Sen- 
ator had  promised  to  continue  the  fight.  One 
possible  way  would  be  to  call  a  constitutional 
convention,  which  can  be  done  on  the  re- 
quest of  resolutions  passed  by  34  States.  Ari- 
zona has  passed  such  a  resolution,  and  so 
have  some  29  other  States. 

The  so-called  civil  rights  revolution  de- 
serves a  high  priority  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Nation's  business.  But  there  are  a  good 
many  minorities  that  deserve  protection, 
and  we  think  Congress  Is  making  a  big  mis- 
take In  allowing  an  understandable  sym- 
pathy for  one  minority  to  destroy  estab- 
lished  protections   of   other   minorities. 

(From  the  Arizona  Daily  Star.  Feb.  4,  1966] 
A  Good  Judicial  DECisioif 
When  the  three-Judge  Federal  court 
handed  down  its  decision  on  reapjKirtlonment 
of  Arizona's  three  congressional  districts,  and 
also  of  the  entire  Arizona  Legislature.  It  per- 
formed well  a  necessary  and  difllcult  duty. 
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That  the  legislature  had  deadlocked  for  3 
years  In  Its  attempts'to  do  this  highly  com- 
plicated Job,  conftrrrLS  the  wisdom  of  solution 
by  the  Federal  Judicial  pane! 

The  three-Judge  panel  was  appointed  with 
the  expectation  onf  Judge  might  dissent  from 
the  other  two.  The  fact  that  one  Judge  did 
does  not  detract  from  the  good  Job  performed 
by  tiie  other  two.  The  intemperate  language 
of  Judge  WllUam  Mathes'  dissent,  along  with 
hla  plan  ol  having  all  candidates  for  the 
legislature  run  at  large,  makes  the  work  of 
Judge  James  A.  Wal»h.  of  Tucson,  and  Judge 
Walter  Pope,  of  San  Franclaco.  shine  out  as 
an  expression  of  Judicial  commonsense. 

It  also  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
tl-ree  Judges  were  charged  with  obeying  the 
decision  ff  the  US.  Supreme  Coiu-t  with  Its 
one-man.  one-vote  formula  for  State  legis- 
latures. The  Supreme  Court  directed  that 
subordinate  courts  could  act  tf  legislatures 
failed  to  act  within  a  reasonable  length  of 
time.  Those  who  are  displeased  with  what 
has  been  done,  should  get  busy  and  push  the 
Dlrksen  constitutional  amendment,  which 
would  grant  the  States  the  right  to  have  one 
house  of  the  legislature  choeen  by  another 
formula 

The  decision  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  lei^lslatlve  districts  in  Maricopa  and 
Pima  Counties.  That  Is  a  Job  that  the  county 
supervisors  have  done  in  the  past  for  mem- 
bers of  the  house.  The  supervisors  have  had 
experience  in  districting  the  houae.  Now 
they  can  proixMe  subdistrlcts.  with  each  sub- 
district  to  elect  one  senator  and  two  rep- 
resentatives If  the  supervisors  do  a  con- 
scl'iuious  job,  the  court  probably  will  wel- 
come It. 

[Prom  the  Arizona  Dally  Star,  Nov.  16,  1964) 
The  LxGiBLATtrax's  Threi  Bio  Jobs 

Now  that  the  legislators  for  the  next  2 
years  of  our  legislature  have  been  elected, 
dlsciission  of  a  few  major  pieces  of  legislation 
IB  :a  order 

The  first  Item  on  the  legislative  calendar 
should  be  the  reapportionment  of  the  three 
congressional  districts.  The  house  made  a 
gofxl  start  last  yeiu-  by  passage  of  a  bill  that 
was  c«nsplcu  )us  for  its  fairness,  in  meeting 
new  standards  set  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Unfortunately,  the  sen- 
ate put  It  to  sleep. 

The  Job  must  be  done  this  time.  If  it  Is 
not,  it  will  t>e  done  for  the  State  by  the 
Federal  courts  It  la  to  be  hoped  that  the 
house  will  introduce  the  bill  It  passed  at  the 
last  session,  and  pass  It  again  so  the  senate 
can  settle  this  first  legislative  problem 
qulcicly 

The  secnnd  Item  on  the  calendar  should 
be  the  reapportionment  of  tiie  Ariz  jna  Sen- 
ate The  Supreme  Court  has  spoken  with 
contlnvied  emphasis,  saying  that  this  Job 
mtist  be  done  prior  to  the  next  primary  elec- 
tions Senate  representation  must  be  based 
on  population,  and  nothing  else,  whlrh  means 
that  Maricopa  County  will  have  not  less  than 
half  of  the  membership  of  the  new  body. 
Senatorial  districts  will  have  to  be  created. 
with  each  one  representing  one  senate  seat. 

This  task  will  be  like  putting  a  Jigsaw 
puzzle  together,  and  it  has  to  be  done  some- 
time In  1965  If  It  is  not  done.  It  will  be 
done  by  the  Federal  courts 

There  Is  no  use  saying,  "You  can't  do  this 
to  us  ■•  It  is  pyerfectiy  all  right  to  tirge 
support  for  the  bill  Introduced  in  the  House 
In  Washington  by  Virginia  Congresaman 
Tuck,  which  would  take  away  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Coiu-t,  and  return  the 
whole  matter  to  each  State  as  has  been  done 
in  the  past  The  chances  are  good  that  It 
will  pass  the  House,  but  passage  through  the 
Senate  ts  doubtful  The  Senate  voted  down 
the  Dlrksen  bill  earlier  this  year,  whicb  wa* 
much  milder  than  the  Ttick  bill. 

This  is  A  bitterly  sour  drink  to  have  to 
take,  but  it  Is  going  to  have  to  be  swallowed. 


The  chances  are,  the  sooner  It  U  done,  the 
better  It  will  be  for  our  State. 

The  third  Important  Item  Is  the  matter 
of  school  legislation.  The  legislature  now  Is 
empowered  by  a  vote  of  the  people  to  allot 
State  funds  to  school  districts  by<-  mearw 
other  than  the  number  of  schoolchildren  in 
each  county.  However,  the  more  one  studies 
this  matter,  the  more  important  becomes  the 
statewide  evaJuatlon  of  all  property  now 
being  made.  That  Job  la  not  finished,  and 
It  may  be  another  year  before  It  la.  It  will 
present  the  latest  evaluations  In  each  school 
district,  which  are  necessary  to  determine 
the  needs  In  each  district. 

Consequently,  It  might  be  well  to  hold  up 
any  new  legislation  for  another  year,  but  au- 
thorize a  Jump  of  not  less  than  (25  In  the 
payments  now  being  made  for  average  daily 
attendance.  Of  course  that  does  not  cure 
some  of  the  major  defects  In  the  present  sys- 
tem, but  It  might  simplify  the  1965  legisla- 
tive process.  Once  the  evaluation  is  finished, 
then  will  be  the  time  to  change  the  method 
of  State  support  of  our  schools. 

The  omission  of  any  discussion  on  the  pos- 
sible, but  not  probable,  app)ortlonment  of  the 
house  Is  deliberate.  The  house  Is  already 
apportioned  pretty  well  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation. Maricopa  County,  with  a  bit  more 
than  half  of  the  population  of  the  State,  al- 
ready has  40  members,  or  half  of  the  total 
membership  of  the  house.  A  casual  run- 
down on  the  other  counties  reveals  a  reason- 
able representation  on  the  baaia  of  popula- 
tion. 

If  the  legislature  will  concentrate  on  the 
senate  apportionment,  there  Is  good  reason 
to  hope  that  there  would  be  no  effective  com- 
plaint against  the  present  house  apportion- 
ment. 

(Prom  the  Arizona  Dally  Star.  Sept.  16,  1964] 
The  St/uck  in  the  Dihksen  Amendment 
When  President  Lyndon  Johnson  last  week 
Intervened  in  the  filibuster  that  has  been 
going  on  in  the  Senate  over  the  Dlrksen 
rider,  relating  to  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion on  reapportionment  in  the  State  legis- 
latures, he  in  effect  shpwed  impressive  sym- 
pathy for  the  Dlrksen  proposal,  and  to  the 
contrary,  disapproval  of  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Now  the  news  comes  that  a  compromise  has 
been  worlfed  out.  That  is  important,  be- 
cause the  Dlrksen  rider  provides  that  It  was 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  all  Federal  court 
proceedings  on  reapportionment  be  stayed 
until  January  1,  1966.  A  rider  Is  a  proposal 
that  Is  attached  to  another  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. In  this  case  It  was  attached  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  which  the  administration 
badly  wanted  passed.  It  Is  an  old  legislative 
trick  which  is  perfectly  proper  for  liberals 
to  use,  but  wicked  for  conservatives. 

Ironically,  the  liberals  have  staged  a  fili- 
buster against  it.  Only  a  few  months  ago 
they  were  vigorously  denouncing  a  flUbvister 
against  the  civil  rights  bill.  It  was  abso- 
lutely wrong  for  the  Republican-Democratic 
conservative  coalition  to  filibuster,  but  now 
it  Is  perfectly  right  for  the  liberals  to  stage 
a  filibuster. 

If  this  rider  passes  the  House  and  becomes 
a  law,  it  can  mark  the  first  step  In  the  pas- 
sage of  a  constitutional  amendment  that 
would  give  States  the  exclusive  right  to 
choose  their  own  ways  of  apportioning  the 
membership  of  their  own  legislatures.  How- 
ever, It  still  would  leave  the  requirement  that 
States  must  stop  their  practices  of  gerry- 
mandering in  creating  congressional  districts. 
All  of  this  has  an  Important  connection 
with  affairs  in  Arizona.  The  next  legisla- 
ture, for  Instance,  must  reapportion  the 
State's  three  congressional  districts  on  the 
basis  of  population.  The  way  would  be  open, 
however,  for  the  leglslattire  to  initiate  an 
amendment  to  the  n.S.  Constitution  granting 
States  the  right  to  reapportion  the  member- 


ship of  their  own  legislatures,  as  long  a* 
they  maintained  the  constitutional  require- 
ment that  a  republican  form  of  government 
prevails. 

Governor  Fannin,  both  as  Governor  and 
now  as  a  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  has 
come  out  openly  for  such  an  amendment. 
As  Governor  he  has  appointed  a  study  com- 
mittee, which  as  yet  has  failed  to  report. 
In  view  of  current  developments  in  Wash- 
ington, the  committee  should  come  out  with 
a  strong  reoommendatlon  for  the  legislature 
to  initiate  the  suggested  amendment  to  the 
UJ3.  Constitution. 

Now  that  L.B.J,  himself  has  Intervened  in 
behalf  of  a  compromise  on  the  Dlrksen 
amendment,  the  subject  becomes  a  nonparti- 
san one.  The  biggest  issue  at  stake  Is  not 
State's  rights,  but  the  protection  of  minori- 
ties, which  is  a  sacred  duty  of  all  democra- 
cies, from  the  one-man,  one-vote  rule  pro- 
claimed by  our  Supreme  Court  In  Its  reap- 
portionment decision. 


[Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle) 
CouHTS  Take  Up  Unfaib  Burden 

The  California  Legislature,  with  pre- 
dictable disunity,  has  adjourned  without 
meeting  its  responsibility  for  redistricting 
the  State  senate  on  the  one-man,  one-vote 
principle. 

Consequently,  a  three-Judge  Federal  court 
must  take  up  this  burden  at  a  hearing  in  Los 
Angeles  next  month  and  do  the  work  that  the 
legislature  failed  to  do.  This  Is,  of  course,  a 
most  undesirable  responsibility  for  a  court  to 
have  to  shoulder;  It  is  properly  a  legislative, 
not  a  Judicial,  function  to  draw  senatorial 
district  lines. 

When  the  Federal  court  comes  to  the  end 
of  its  struggle  to  reapportion  the  senate  of 
the  largest  State  of  the  Union  on  a  straight 
population  basis,  we  believe  it  will  finally 
become  clear  how  regretable  it  is  that  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  found  It  necessary  to 
put  the  Judicial  machinery  to  this  added 
strain.  There  Is  nothing  more  political  than 
the  process  of  drawing — or  gerrymandering — 
these  political  lines,  and  the  necessity  to  draw 
them  win,  we  fear,  unavoidably  plunge  the 
Feder.U  courts  into  a  political  cauldron. 

The  only  hope  now  of  avoiding  such  con- 
sequences Is  to  take  reapportionment  out  of 
the  courts.  That  would  require  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  like  that  of  Senator  Dirk- 
sxN,  which  would  let  the  people  of  a  State 
apportion  one  house  of  a  bicameral  legisla- 
ture upon  the  basis  of  tttctots  other  than 
population. 

Senator  Dirksen  said  yesterday  he  was 
hopeful  of  getting  his  amendment.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  No.  2,  out  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  for  debate.  The  subject  needs 
debate.  It  certainly  seems  reasonable  to  say 
that  the  people  of  a  State  should  be  entitled 
to  determine  what  kind  of  legislative  upper 
house  they  want  to  create.  That  is  all  the 
Dlrksen  amendment  gtiarantees.  We  think 
the  Senate  ought  to  hear  it  discussed  on  its 
merits. 


[Prom  the  San  Ftancisco  Daily  Commercial 

News,  Feb.  25,  1966] 

One  Vote,  but  How  Equal? 

When  the  authors  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
created  a  federal  form  of  government,  they 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  voices  of  people 
living  In  the  smaller  States  would  be  very 
faint,  indeed,  in  the  national  legislature  un- 
less some  protective  measure  of  equality  were 
guaranteed.  The  heavily  populated  areas 
would  simply  drown  them  out.  This  measure 
of  equality  was  achieved  by  giving  each  State 
equal  representation  in  the  upp)er  House,  or 
Senate.  The  individual  States,  in  turn,  ap- 
plied the  principle  to  their  own  legislative 
bodies. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  under 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  State  legislatures  must  be  ap- 
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portioned  on  population  only,  It  became  ob- 
vious that  the  Constitution's  real  Intent 
must  be  made  unmistakably  clear.  This  is 
vfbcit  would  be  done  by  the  Dirksen  reappor- 
tionment amendment  now  before  the  Senate 
for  the  second  time. 

The  danger  of  giving  control  of  State  legis- 
lation to  the  large  cities,  under  population- 
only  apportionment,  has  been  clearly  her- 
alded by  a  man  who  knows  large  cities  well. 
Robert  Moses,  famed  for  his  longtime  public 
service  in  New  York  City,  Joined  the  growing 
movement  for  passage  of  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment with  these  words : 

"Must  the  increasingly  crowded,  hectic 
urban  centers,  where  pressures  for  conform- 
ity are  almost  Irresistible,  where  racial  and 
extraneous  Issues  accumulate,  rule  from  now 
on  and  the  rest  of  the  country  be  merely 
tributary  acreage?  Shall  huddled,  central 
concentration  of  population  In  cities  reduce 
to  impotence  the  vast  acreage  of  hinterland 
which  must  more  and  more  feed,  clothe,  and 
sustain  us?" 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  "No."  One  man, 
one  vote  sounds  fine.  But  when  one  man's 
vote  is  meaningless  because  he  doesn't  live 
with  the  crowded  majority,  wherein  lies  his 
"equEil  protection"  under  the  Constitution? 


(Prom  the  Orescent  City  (Calif.)  American, 

Feb. 2, 1966] 
Help  Needed  To   Whip  Reappobtionment 

While  we  Del  Norters,  standing  among  the 
big  redwoods,  are  suijerconscious  of  the 
threat  of  a  hoggish  park  landgrab  that  may 
well  relegate  us  to  the  ranks  of  poverty 
stricken,  reapportionment,  under  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court's  abominable  one-man,  one- 
vote  decision,  poses  an  even  more  dlsasterous 
threat  to  this  ^rea  and  to  the  bulk  of  the 
Nation. 

We  are  glad  to  report  this  week  that  Sena, 
tor  Everett  Dirkse.v's  propKwed  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  restore  a  basic  freedom, 
freedom  of  leg^lslation  within  the  States  that 
was  struck  down  by  the  decision,  seems  to 
stand  an  excellent  (a  far  better  than  even) 
chance  of  adoption. 

Growing  resentment  against  the  decision, 
that  Is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent, 
comes  as  a  pleasant  surprise  to  us;  usually 
when  a  freedom  is  lost  it's  goaje. 

We  get  a  little  tired  of  the  boasting  about 
what  a  wonderful  Job  the  California  Legisla- 
ture did  reapportioning  itself.  They  kow- 
towed and  did  exactly  what  was  desired  of 
them.  They  reapportioned  so  a  handful  of 
big  metropolitan  California  .counties  (city 
bosses)  will  rule  or  ruin  the  entire  State. 
Come  January  1967,  when  this  monstrosity 
takes  over,  we  of  Del  Norte  County  will  be 
beholden  to  and  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  city  bosses. 

A  BLACK  OAT 

It  was  a  black  day.  That  day,  when  the 
Supreme  Court  at  the  instance  and  prodding 
of  a  group  of  "far  outs,"  who  never  did  and 
never  will  like  our  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment, yielded  and  handed  down  its  repre- 
hensible decision. 

The  Court's  decree  requires  that  both 
branches  of  every  State  legislature  must  be 
chosen  strictly  on  a  population  basis. 

It  has  been  written  and  spoken,  on  many 
occasions,  that  taking  away  from  the  States 
the  right  to  organize  their  State  legislatures 
In  response  to  the  will  of  the  people,  affects 
every  State  except  Nebraska  which  has  uni- 
cameral legislature  (one  house  apportioned 
on  p>opulatlon  only) . 

This  contention  is  wrong;  It  affects  Ne- 
braska, too,  because  it  robs  the  people  of  that 
State  of  freedom  of  choice.  Before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  decision  the  people  of  Nebraska 
had  the  right  to  one  house  (a  senate)  appor- 
tioned geographically,  if  they  so  desired. 
This  right  the  Court  usurped  Just  as  surely 
as  it  did  in  States  where  existing  senatorial 
bodies  were  butchered. 


From  the  very  day  following  that  eUxnnl- 
nable  decision,  this  newspaper  has  contended 
that  It  Is  a  matter  of  "life  or  death"  to  the 
Republic  (to  freedom  as  we  have  Itnown  it) 
that  the  devastating  results  of  carrying  out 
this  Court-made  edict  be  blocked. 

In  California,  where  three  times  during 
recent  years  the  people  have  exercised  their 
democratic  right  to  vote  against  reappor- 
tioning their  State  senate,  and,  especially  in 
Del  Norte  County  where  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  has  everything  to  lose  and  nothing 
to  gain  through  reapportionment,  there  hsw 
been  no  Indication  of  the  pitiful  apathy  that 
all  too  often  deadens  people's  brains  and 
causes  them  to  lie  down  and  surrender  to 
any  and  all  assaults  against  them. 
not  unanimous 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Junking  the 
senates  of  60  States  was  not  unanimous. 
The  Justices,  all  of  whom  are  poUtical  ap- 
pointees elected  by  nobody,  voted  six  for 
and  three  against. 

Excepts  from  two  of  the  dissenting  opin- 
ions were  carried  In  a  Reader's  Digest  article, 
as  follows: 

"It  Is  dlfQcult  to  Imagine  a  more  intolera- 
ble and  Inappropriate  Interference  by  the 
Judiciary  wKh  the  Independent  legislatures 
of  the  States,"  said  Justice  John  M.  Harlan. 
"People  are  not  ciphers.  Legislators  can  rep- 
resent their  electors  only  by  speaking  for 
their  Interests — economic,  social,  political — 
many  of  which  do  reflect  where  the  electors 
live." 

Justice  Potter  Stewart  noted:  "The  Court's 
draconlan  pronouncement,  which  makes  un- 
constitutional the  legislatures  of  most  of 
the  60  States,  finds  no  support  In  the  words 
of  the  Constitution,  or  in  any  prior  decision 
of  this  Court,  or  in  the  175-year  political 
history  of  our  Federal  Union." 

Tha,t  the  majority  of  the  court  had  no  re- 
spect for  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple. Is  Indicated  by  the  following  excerpts 
from  the  Reader's  Digest  article: 

"In  an  amazing  statement.  Chief  Justice 
Warren  said  that,  because  the  plan  adopted 
was  contrary  to  the  Oouirt's  new  ruling,  Col- 
orado's referendum  vote  was  "without  Fed- 
eral constitutional  significance." 

There  were  stinging  dissents.  Said  Justice 
Tom  C.  Clark:  "Colorado,  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  has  written  the  organization  of  Its 
legislative  body  into  Its  constitution.  In 
striking  down  Colorado's  plan  of  apportion- 
ment, the  Court  Is  invading  the  valid  func- 
tioning of  the  procedures  of  the  States,  and 
thereby  commits  a  grievous  error  which  will 
do  irreparable  damage  to  our  Federal-State 
relationship." 

The  spectacle  of  190  million  Americans 
being  kicked  around  by  six  Judicial  baboons 
didn't  end  with  the  court's  edict:  Last  year 
Senator  Dirksen  introduced  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  try  to  rescue  something  from 
the  shambles,  and.  although  Dirksen  won  a 
senatorial  majority  vote  of  57  to  39,  the 
amendment  was  defeated  because  he  needed 
a  two-thirds  vote  in  this  instance.  Thirty- 
nine  darlings  of  the  big  city  bosses  thwarted 
the  desires  of  the  people  of  America. 

Last  week,  we  editorialized  that  Senator 
DiRKSEN's  amendment  stands  a  better  chance 
this  year,  because  it  has  become  app>arent 
that  the  Court  has  created  a  Frankenstein's 
monster  that  is  helping  to  destroy  Itself. 

The  country  has  a  number  of  obnoxious 
characters  who  are  opposed  to  anything 
that's  good.  They've  wriggled  into  the  scene. 
In  the  same  manner  that  snakes  evenrwhere 
wriggle  anywhere  they  go,  and  have  filed 
suits  attacking  apportionments  from  boards 
of  supervisors  In  California  to  the  Judges  of 
the  Illinois  Supreme  Cotirt. 

In  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  the 
Court's  decision  has  brought  about,  we  urge 
our  readers  to  lend  Senator  Dirksen  every 
possible  aid.     As  to  progress  on  the  Dlrksen 


proposal  Clem  Whltaker,  Jr.,  writing  In  this 
week's  issue  of  the  California  Feature  Serv- 
ice, states,  as  follows: 

HELP    IS    NEEDED 

"Congress  must  hear  from  the  people  If  our 
Government  is  still  to  be  a  government  by 
consent  of  the  governed.  If  there  Is  no  con- 
cern with  consent,  the  governed  will  merely 
be  governed," 

With  these  words.  Senate  Republican 
leader  Everett  Dirksen,  of  Dllnols,  last  week 
launched  a  massive  new  bypartlsan  effort 
In  behalf  of  his  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  on  legislative  reapportionment. 
The  Dlrksen  amendment  would  permit  one 
house  of  a  State  legislature  to  be  appor- 
tioned on  a  basis  other  than  population  if 
the  plan  Is  approved  at  statewide  referen- 
dum. 

Announcing  the  formation  of  a  nation- 
wide Committee  for  Government  of  the 
People  at  a  Washington,  D.C.,  press  confer- 
ence, Dirksen  said  that  the  citizens  group 
would  conduct  an  educational  campaign 
throughout  the  Nation  "to  acquaint  the 
people  with  the  full  Import  of  the  gravest 
constitutional  question  to  confront  this 
country." 

Joining  with  Dirksen  as  cochalrman  of  ' 
the  committee  were  leaders  In  both  political 
parties  In  the  Congress:  Senators  Frank 
Church,  Democrat,  of  Idaho; -Spessard  Hol- 
land, Democrat,  of  Florida;  Roman  Hkuska, 
Republican,  of  Nebraska;  Prank  J,  Lausche, 
Democrat,  of  Ohio;  Hugh  Scott,  Republican, 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Representatives  Rich- 
ard Ichord,  Democrat,  of  Missouri;  Carle- 
ton  King,  Republican,  of  New  York;  Wil- 
liam McCuLLOCH.  Republican,  of  Ohio;  B.  P. 
SisK,  Democrat,  of  California,  and  William 
M.  Tuck,  Democrat,  of  Virginia. 

"There  is  no  governmental  Issue  more  im- 
portant to  the  people  than  the  right  of  the 
people  to  decide  the  system  of  government 
which  suits  them  best  In  their  respective 
States,"  Dirksen  declared.  "There  Is  no 
question  that  this  cause  Is  supp>orted  by  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress,  a  majority  of  the  States  and  a 
vast  majority  of  the  United  States — all  of 
whom  still  hold  to  the  premise  that  this  Is  a 
government  of  the  people,  not  a  castle  of 
omnipotent  political  leaders." 

One  goal  Is  carrying  the  reapportionment 
issue  to  the  people,  Dirksen  said,  would  be 
the  formation  of  supporting  public  com- 
mittees in  each  of  the  50  States. 

In  California,  he  said  the  effort  would  be 
led  by  10  of  the  State's  outstanding  busi- 
ness, agricultural  and  political  leaders. 

They  are  Paul  J.  Anderson,  of  Riverside, 
president  of  the  County  Supervisors  Asso- 
ciation of  California;  Carlos  Bee,  of  Hay- 
ward,  speaker  pro  temp>ore  of  the  assembly; 
Hugh  M.  Bums,  of  Fresno,  president  pro 
tempore  of  the  senate;  Allan  Grant,  of  Berke- 
ley, president  of  the  California  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation;  Carl  Livingston,  of  San 
Francisco,  president  of  the  California  Re- 
tailers Association. 

Dr.  Karl  Lamb,  of  Santa  Cruz,  professor 
of  poUtlcal  science,  Cowell  College,  Univer- 
sity of  California;  Joseph  A.  Moore.  Jr.,  of 
San  Francisco,  president  of  the  California 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce;  J,  Blaine 
Qulnn,  of  Sacramento,  master  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Grange;  Erwln  Sklar,  of  Ocean- 
side,  president  of  the  League  of  California 
Cities;  and  Burton  E,  Smith,  of  Los  Angeles, 
president  of  the  California  Real  Estate 
Association. 

(From  the  Fullerton  (Calif.)  News-Tribune. 
Jan.  5,  1966) 
Make  E^^ERTONE'8  Vote  Count 
Legislatures   are    being    reapportioned    In 
most    of    the    States,    including    California, 
and    the    Supreme    Court's    one-man,    one- 
vote  edict  has   been   implemented   even  on 
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:he  county  levpl,  a«  witness  the  second  re- 
districting  or  Orange  County  by  ihe  board 
of  supervisors  Just  !0  days  ago 

At  the  top,  however — lu  the  procedure  fol- 
lowed m  eiectsi'.g  a  Presldea^-we  stlU  cling 
to  au  outmoded  and  unrepresentative  prac- 
tice. 

Badly  needed  reforms  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege system  have  been  proposed  In  number- 
less sessions  of  Congress.  They  have  gotten 
nowhere  Now,  however,  the  U-3.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  taken  up  the  cause.  It 
Is  conducting  a  poll  of  its  membership 
throughout  the  Nation,  hoping  to  focus  pub- 
lic opinion  on  the  issue  and  spur  considera- 
tion of  reforms  by  the  lawmakers. 

The  Constltutloirs  prov»8io!is  governing 
presidential  elections  served  their  purpose 
m  their  day  but  tliey  h.ive  not  stood  the 
test  of  time  and  change. 

Under  the  existing  system  each  State  picks 
pTesldenlUi  electors  to  represent  each  of  the 
parties  having  candidates  for  President.  In 
theory  these  electors  are  free  agents,  able 
to  vote  in  the  electoral  college  for  whom- 
ever they  please  once  they  are  named  the 
electors  of  a  State.  In  practice — and  In  vir- 
tually every  Instuice  In  the  past  -they  keep 
their  pledges  to  support  In  the  electoral  col- 
lege the  pr««!dentliil  candidate  of  the  party 
they  represent. 

When  the  people  vote,  they  vote  for  elec- 
tors, not  candidates  for  President. 

If  the  electors  of  party  X  receive  a  major- 
ity of  the  popular  votes  In  a  State  then  the 
whole  electoral  vote  In  that  States  goes  to 
the  man  that  party  has  nominated  for  Pres- 
ident. 

Thus,  even  among  mill  loos  of  votes,  the 
slate  of  electors  in  a  State  that  gets  a  ma- 
jority of  10  popular  votes,  or  even  1.  Is  de- 
creed the  winner 

Thlji  deprives  the  minority  In  every  State 
of  a  role  la  the  final  electing  of  a  Presi- 
dent. It  has  resulted  In  the  election  of 
Presidents  who  won  only  a  minority  of  the 
popular  vote.  It  has  caused  a  presidential 
election  to  be  thrown  for  final  decision  Into 
the  House  of  Representatives.  And  either 
of  these  things  could  happen  again. 

To  forestall  such  possibilities,  President 
Johnson  has  proposed  one  electoral  college 
reform  He  wants  to  maKe  certain  that  elec- 
tors are  no  longer  free  agents,  but  trtist- 
worthv  representatives  of  the  voters  who  se- 
lect them 

The  need,  however,  is  broader  than  that. 
Voters  who  are  In  the  minority  must  be 
assured  a  voice  in  the  election  of  our  na- 
tional leaders.  Each  man's  ballot  must 
count.  A  constitutional  amendment  efltab- 
llshlng  this  guarantee  should  be  approved 
by  both  the  House  and  S<>nate  and  submitted 
to  the  States  for  ratification 

If  the  VS  Chamber  of  Commerce  poll 
supplies  the  sp'irk  for  such  a  forward  move, 
the  Naticm.  and  ^verv  citizen  eligible  to  cast 
a  vote,  will  be  In  its  debt. 

iProm    the   S.in   Fran;'',s<'C   Examiner    July  3, 
,  1966! 

Thf  Other  Side  or  thf  C.4se 

On  this  page  today  our  able  Columnist 
J.vseph  ALsop  att,Acks  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment, a  measure  the  Examiner  strongly  sup- 
ports. T!ie  amp.idment.  If  ratified,  would 
permit  Califoriiia  to  retain  .ts  State  senate 
as  now  ron.stituted  despite  the  U.S,  Supreme 
Court's  one-man,  one-vote  rule 

Mr  Alsop  and  others  of  his  view  maXe  a 
basic  msi-ike  when  they  attribute  weak- 
nesses In  State  government  to  the  fact  that 
one  house  of  most  State  legislatures  Is  ap- 
portlone<l  on  a  geographic  rather  than  a  pap- 
ulation l).l-s!3 

If  this  were  the  cause  of  poor  government. 
then  the  Federal  Government  would  surely 
t>e  one  cf  the  world's  worst  For  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  a  geographic  body  in  which  Alaska 
population  250,000:  has  the  same  two  Totee 
as  CaJlfornla    (population   IBS  mlUton)   and 


Nevada  (300.000)  the  same  voting  pover  as 
N«w  York  (18  mllllOD). 

Backward  goveriunent  In  some  States  can 
certainly  be  attributed  In  part  to  the  lact 
that  their  legislatures  are  badly  apportioned 
and  rural  dominated.  But  Callforola,  with 
Its  enlightened  and  forward-looking  State 
government.  Including  lu  legislature,  lllus- 
tratee  the  error  of  generalizing  on  that  point. 

California's  cltlxen«  are  so  satisfied  with 
their  geographically  apportioned  State  senate 
that  they  have  voted  their  approval  of  It  on 
five  separate  occasions  In  the  last  40  years. 

They  should  have  the  right  to  maintain 
the  kind  of  State  legislature  they  want.  And 
what  they  want  happens  to  be  the  same  kind 
that  has  proved  so  successful  for  so  long  in 
the  National  Oovertmient. 

The  Dlrksen  amendment  would  reetore 
that  right. 

[Prom  the  Independent  Journal,  San  Rafael, 

Gain..  July  2,  1965] 

McAtkxb  Right;  CoMPxrrxs  RrAFPoanoNiauJT 

"Nuttt" 

San  Francisco's  State  Senator  McAteer  has 
called  computer  reapportionment  of  the 
State  senate  "Nutty." 

We  agree. 

The  three  San  Francisco  attorneys  and  the 
blo-mathematlclan  who  concocted  the  com- 
puter approach  hall  It  as  "utterly  Impersonal, 
completely  mathematical  and  pure  as  driven 
snow." 

Utterly  Impersonal  and  completely  mathe- 
matical It  Is,    And  therein  lies  Its  flaw. 

Senators  should  represent  more  than  Just 
numbers  In  the  State  senate.  They  should 
represent  people  with  a  community  of  In- 
terest, 

The  computer  plan  comes  up  with  such 
bizarre  arrangements  as  a  senate  district 
partly  In  San  Francisco  and  partly  in  Contra 
Costa.  Can  there  be  a  community  of  Interest 
there?    It  Is  bard  to  see  how, 

"Pure  as  driven  snow,"  they  say. 

We  could  agree  only  that  It  Is  pure  hokum. 

Senator  Teale's  committee  worked  out  the 
only  sensible  plan  for  reapportionment — as 
nearly  sensible,  that  Is,  as  the  supreme  court 
Is  likely  to  i>ermlt. 

It  realigns  California's  40  senatorial  dis- 
tricts according  to  population  and  still  re- 
tains a  semblance  of  a  conun unity  of  In- 
terest within  the  districts. 

This  wasn't  easy  In  a  State  so  diverse  as 
CaUfornla  where  agriculture,  lumbering,  pe- 
troleum, manufacturing,  sparsely  populated 
mountain  counties,  and  densely  populated 
urban  areas  are  all  Involved. 

But  Senator  Teale  and  his  coounlttee  did 
just  about  as  good  a  Job  as  could  possibly  be 
done. 

The  pity  Is  that  politics — and  the  fear  of 
some  legislators  that  they  might  redlstrlct 
themselves  out  of  office— caused  the  legisla- 
ture to  split  and  approve  no  rehpportlonment 
plan  at  all. 

The  best  the  court  could  do  now  Is  to  take 
something  like  Senator  Teale's  plan  and  or- 
der Its  Implementation. 

But  the  courts  lately  haven't  been  doing 
what  seemed  best. 

We  just  could  wind  up  with  some  foolish- 
ness like  the  "nutty"  computer  plan. 

Once  more,  the  situation  cries  for  the 
adoption  of  Senator  DraxsiN's  propwDsed 
constitutional  amendment  which  would  per- 
mit the  people  of  each  State  to  vote  appor- 
tionment of  one  house  of  their  leglslatxu'e  on 
a  basis  other  than  population  alone. 


It  appears  now.  however,  that  the  measure 
approved  6  to  2  by  a  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee may  encounter  trouble  before  the 
full  committee.  Opponents  have  seized  on 
DiRKSXN'a  refusal  of  changes  they  deem 
necessary  to  prevent  his  amendment  from 
being  used  to  perpetuate  white  supremacy  to 
rally  liberals  concerned  with  the  civil  rights 
movement. 

As  originally  Introduced,  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  came  under  flre  because  of  lan- 
guage critics  Insisted  would  prevent  Federal 
courts  from  reviewing  reapportionment  plans 
adopted  by  the  States. 

The  Republican  minority  leader  agreed  to 
delete  that  language.  His  measure  now  pro- 
vides that  one  house  of  a  State  legislature 
may  be  on  other  than  a  population  basis  If 
the  plan  Is  approved  by  statewide  referen- 
dum. As  a  further  precaution  against  con- 
tinued malapportionment  If  conditions 
change  it  also  requires  that  the  reapportion- 
ment plan  be  submitted  for  voter  review 
after  each  decennial  census. 

That  wasn't  enough  for  those  who  wanted 
specific  assurance  that  the  amendment  would 
not  be  used  to  discriminate  against  Negroes. 

They  proposed,  and  the  subcommittee 
promptly  shouted  down,  a  ban  on  the  vise 
of  race  or  color  as  a  factor  In  reapportion- 
ment. The  subcommittee  also  rejected  sev- 
eral other  suggested  changes. 

We  do  not  know  what  language  might  be 
drafted  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  civil  liber- 
tarians, but  DiBKscN  should  at  least  make 
a  try  Tor  an  accord  lest  his  measure  remain 
bottled  up  In  committee. 

The  amendment  Is  too  Important  to  meet 
such  a  fate. 

It  may  well  be  that  It  will  not  win  out  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It's  certain  to  en- 
counter difficulty  In  the  House  If  It  reaches 
that  body,  but  the  Issue  deserves  to  be  re- 
solved by  the  entire  membership  and  not  Just 
by  a  committee  of  16  Senators. 


[From  the  Los  Angelas  Times,  June  29.  196S| 
DtRKSKN  Aitttmtxirt  Dxsexves  Approval 
B^ause  he  had  already  made  substantial 
concessions.  Senator  Evxarrr  M.  DnutsBN, 
Republican,  of  Illinois,  fought  off  any  further 
changes  In  his  constitutional  amendment  to 
bypass  the  Supreme  Court's  one-man,  one- 
vote  reapportionment  edict. 


(From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Mar.  15, 

196&I 
Caletohnia   Appzals   roB   Right   To   Choose 

California  went  before  Congress  last  week 
with  an  appeal  for  relief  from  the  one-man. 
one-vote  rulings  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
through  a  constitutional  amendment  that 
would  allow  a  State  to  apportion  one  house 
of  Its  legislature  pretty  much  as  It  pleases. 

Senator  Kuchei.  ind,  by  proxy,  Governor 
Brown,  asked  Congress  to  submit  such  an 
amendment  to  the  States  for  ratlflcatlon. 
In  effect,  they  sought  for  the  people  of  every 
State  what  Callfomlans  have  long  enjoyed: 
namely,  the  right  through  Initiative  or  ref- 
erendum to  pronounce  their  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  the  organization  of  their  legisla- 
ture. 

"A  State,"  said  Kuchjx,  "should  have  the 
opportunity.  If  Its  people  so  desire,  to  serve 
as  a  laboratory  and  to  experiment  with  the 
relationship  between  the  elected  and  the 
electorate  which  might  best  flt  its  needs. 

"Congress  has  a  duty  to  render  a  decision 
on  basic  policy  by  submitting  a  constitutional 
amendment  dealing  with  apportionment  to 
permit  the  people  In  each  State  to  decide 
on  a  continuing  basis  what  form  of  legisla- 
tive representation  they  desire.  The  people 
may.  If  they  desire,  choose  the  criterion  of 
one  man,  one  vote" 

On  the  other  hand.  KtrcHix  noted,  "It  is 
possible  that  because  of  overriding  historic 
gteographlc,  economic,  and  other  factors  in 
their  State,  they  would  wish  to  select  a  sys- 
tem of  apportionment  which  adequately 
takes  such  factors  Into  account.  But  let 
the  choice  be  the  p>eople's." 

We  support  this  principle.  Three  Umes 
since  World  War  II  the  people  of  California 
have  expressed  their  approval  of  the  way 
their  State  senate  Is  now  organized,  yet  that 
approval  has  been  set  at  naught  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  In  the  appKjrtlonment 
cases.     To  get  the  power  of  choice  back  in 
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the  people's  hands  seems  democratically 
sound  and  worth  while.  It  will  require  an 
amendment  like  the  one  which  Senator 
KrcHEL  has  coauthored  In  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 2.  We  urge  the  consideration  of  this 
measure  by  Congress. 

Yet  we  do  not  exaggerate  Its  chances.  The. 
well-informed  Congresslonally  Quarterly  says 
that  despite  the  calling  of  a  6-day  series  of 
hearings  before  a  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee, the  fwUtlcal  climate  In  Congress  has 
not  appeared  favorable  to  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  restrict  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  decisions. 

"The  widespread  victories  of  liberal  Demo- 
crats in  the  1964  elections — mostly  candi- 
dates with  their  power  bases  In  the  cities  or 
suburbs — has  serlotisly  reduced  the  chance 
that  tvTO-thlrds  of  the  Members  of  both 
houses  would  be  willing  to  approve  an 
amendment  restricting  the  Supreme  Court's 
edicts,"  the  Congressional  Quarterly  realis- 
tically concludes. 

[From  the  Dally  News] 
Another  Example  or  Bio  Government 

(By  Virgil  Plnkley) 
U.S.  Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska,  Repub- 
lican, of  Nebraska,  fears  that  the  Supreme 
Court's  1964  reapportionment  decision  may 
affect  many  forms  ofi  local,  and  State  gov- 
ernment. '. 

In  a  recent  speech,  he  said  that  tlite  deci- 
sion requiring  both  houses  of  State  legisla- 
tures to  be  apportioned  on  a  population 
basis  only  has  created  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
fusion and  political  uncertainty  which 
threatens  to  undermine  confidence  In  all 
local  governments. 

Hruska  declares:  "In  every  part  of  this 
cotintry  today,  our  structure  of  representa- 
tive government  Is  undergoing  radical 
change. 

"We  are  not  Just  drawing  new  lines  for 
State  legislative  districts.  County  boards'  of 
supwrvlBors  and  city  councils  are  being  chal- 
lenged in  the  courts.  School  districts,  water 
districts,  and  mosquito  abatement  districts 
are  being  challenged.  Even  the  supreme 
ccairt  In  the  State  of  Illinois  has  been  chal- 
lenged on  the  grounds  that  It  does  not  reflect 
the  one-man,  one-vote  theory," 

The  Nebraska  Senator,  like  many  of  his  col- 
leagues In  the  U.S.  Senate,  Is  urging  passage 
of  the  reapportionment  amendment  which 
would  enable  the  people  of  the  States  to  vote 
on  the  makeup  of  their  respective  leglsla- 
ttires. 

This  would  assure  the  people  of  each  State 
the  right  to  choose  for  themselves;  whether 
they  want  to  apportion  both  botises  of  their 
legislature  by  fwpulatlon  only,  or  whether 
they  desire  their  State  government  to  reflect 
the  structure  of  the  Federal  Government: 
One  hotise  representing  papulation,  the 
other  geographic  or  political  areas. 

Certainly  those  who  favor  the  right  for 
the  i>eople  to  decide  themselves  have  read 
correctly  American  history,  and  the  Intent 
of  the  Pounding  Fathers  of  the  Constitution, 
Any  denial  of  the  p>eople  to  decide  this 
issue  tends  to  destroy  equality  and  the  right 
of  the  franchise. 

It  Is  another  example  of  big  Government 
and  the  Supreme  Covirt  making  decisions 
which  expressed  the  personal  desires  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  Justices  rather  than  the  law 
Involved. 

Bit  by  bit,  people  are  losing  their  local, 
county,  and  State  prerogatives. 

More  than  ever,  we  are  building  a  mono- 
lithic structure  based  In  Washington  which 
threatens  to  take  over  more  and  more  of  our 
lives  and  a  free  choice. 

It  probably  Is  going  to  be  more  difficult  to 
enact  the  reapportionment  than  it  was  to  re- 
tein  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  deaUng 
with  the  right  to  work.  Nonetheless,  the 
amendment  should  be  submitted  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  those  who  champion  local  govern- 
ment  and  Individual   reepmnBlblllty  should 


Join  In  a  cr\wade  for  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
apportionment amendment  as  proposed  by 
Senator  Everett  M.  Disksen.  Republican,  of 
Illinois. 

[From  the  Pueblo  Star-Journal  and  the 
Pueblo   Chieftain,   Mar.   4.    1966] 
Pkrmissivk   Apportionment 
Seldom  does  It  happen  that  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  renders  a  decision  on  techni- 
calities In  the  ConsUtutlon  In  opposition  to 
legislative  acts  by  a  majority  of  the  State 
legislatures,  a  majority  of   the  Members  of 
both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, a  majority  of  those  voting  on  the  prin- 
ciple,  and   business,   farm,   trade,   and   civic 
groups  across  the  Nation. 

But  It  did  happen  in  the  case  of  reappor- 
tionment when  the  Supreme  Court  rendered 
Its  one-vote  rule  concerning  the  method  of 
electing  representatives  and  senators  to  State 
legislatures. 

As  a  consequence,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 103,  which  would  submit  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  be  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States,  would  give  the 
voters  In  each  State  the  right  to  vote  on 
whether  one  house  of  a  State  legislature  may 
be  apportioned  on  a  strict  population  basis 
and  the  other  on  a  basis  which  Includes 
other  considerations. 

The  basic  Issue  and  concern  raised  by  the 
resolution  Is  not  whether  reapportionment 
as  now  taking  place  In  most  States  Is  good 
or  bad.  It  Is  whether  the  various  States  of 
our  Nation  will  have  any  future  right  In 
making  additional  changes.  The  Supreme 
Court  says  "No,"  even  though  the  desire  has 
been  expressed  through  a  majority  vote  In 
those  States  where  It  has  been  a  question. 

The  propKJsed  constitutional  amendment  is 
I>ermlsslve  In  Intent  and  puipose.  It  rests 
its  faith  In  majority  voter  expression.  If  the 
voters  of  any  State  bo  wish,  they  could  utilize 
the  amendment  to  regain  what  the  courts 
now  deny — the  right  to  decide  how  their 
State  legislature  shall  be  apportioned.  If  the 
majority  of  voters  of  any  State  are  content 
to  proceed  without  changing  recent  coui^t- 
ordered  apportionment,  they  can  do  so. 

It  Is  certainly  not  realistic  to  apply  the 
one-man,  one-'vote  principle  to  all  States 
since  the  clrcvimstancee  throughout  the 
country  vary  widely  and  require  various  ap- 
proaches to  problems  of  representation  in 
order  to  be  fair. 

Colorado  voters  chose  the  Federal  method 
which  was  later  ruled  unconstitutional.  It 
apportioned  the  house  on  a  population  basis, 
but  the  senate  on  a  district  or  Federal  basis. 
On  the  same  ballot  was  a  strictly  one-man, 
one-vote  prop)oeed  amendment  which  was 
soundly  defeated. 

The  proposed  amendment  Is  sound  and 
Teallstlc,  It  should  receive  two-thirds  ap- 
proval by  Congress  In  order  to  let  members 
of  the  State  legislatures  determine  the  ques- 
tion. 


I  Prom  the  Merlden  (Conn.)  Morning  Record, 
Mar.  14,  19661 
LoNGSHOT  Amendment  ' 

Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen  Is  a  very  per- 
sistent man.  His  attempts  during  the  last 
session  to  get  a  constitutional  amendment 
on  State  reappxirtlonment  through  the  Sen- 
ate were  defeated  by  a  handful  of  votes. 
Undismayed,  he  Is  promising  to  put  on  an- 
other t*y  this  year. 

He  has  a  good  deal  of  logic  on  his  side. 
The  Supreme  Court  rulings  on  the  one-man, 
one-vote  principle  as  it  applies  to  State  leg- 
islatures have  thrown  State  systems  of  gov- 
ernment Into  chaos.  And  the  mandatory  re- 
apportionment of  both  houses  of  all  State 
legislatures  solely  along  the  lines  of  p>opula- 
tlon  makes  something  of  a  mockery  of  the 
Federal  syatenj  which  still  relies  on  unit  rep- 
resentation in  the  State. 


State  legislatures  were  hopelessly  corrupt 
and  unrepresentational — reform  through 
some  channel  was  Inevitable.  But  Senator 
Dirksen  believes  that  representation  on  a 
basis  other  than  that  of  strict  pwpvUatlon  U 
an  established  American  principle — witness 
the  U.S.  Senate  itself.  And  he  clalnas  that 
the  people  of  any  State  should  have  the  right 
to  choose  to  apportion  one  of  their  two  leg- 
islative houses  on  other  than  a  pxspulatlon 
basis  If  they  so  desire. 

"This  Is  an  Issne  the  p)eople  themselves 
must  decide,"  Senator  Dirkjsen  clakns.  "In- 
stead of  locking  State  legUlatures  Into  a  per- 
manent, inflexible  app)ortionm©nt,  we  say  let 
the  people  of  each  State  choose  once  every  10 
years  between  alternative  p>Ians,  whether 
they  want  to  apportion  both  houses  of  their 
legislature  on  a  population  basis,  or  whether 
they  want  to  apportion  one  of  those  two 
houses  on  a  geographic  basis  in  the  tradi- 
tional way." 

Practically,  few  States  will  take  advantage 
of  the  choice  If  It  Is  offered.  We  can't 
Imagine  the  people  of  Connecticut,  for  In- 
stance, going  back  by  their  own  free  choice 
to  the  lopsided  town- based  system  of  rep- 
resentation. 

But  we  agree  with  Senator  Dirksen  that 
they  should  have  that  choice.  And  there 
may  well  be  other  States  In  other  circum- 
stances that  would  choose  to  exercise  it. 
It's  a  fairly  sUm  chance  and  an  unlikely 
choice,  but  In  fairness  and  out  of  respect  to 
the  Federal  model  It  deserves  to  be  Imbedded 
In  the  Constitution. 

(Prom  the  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press,  Mar.  19, 
1966) 
Never  Sat  Die 
US    Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska,  Republi- 
can of  Nebraska,  warns  that  the  American 
people  face  "one  of  the  most  severe  threats 
to  our  Government  of,  by,  and  for  the  people 
In  our  Nation's  history"  as  a  result  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  1964  reapportionment  deci- 
sion. 

Speaking  In  Illinois,  the  Nebraska  Repub- 
lican charged  that  the  decision  requiring 
both  houses  of  State  legislatures  to  be  ap- 
pKJrtloned  on  a  population  only  basis  has 
created  an  atmosphere  of  confusion  and  po- 
litical uncertainty  which  threatens  to  under- 
mine confidence  In  all  local  governments. 

"In  every  part  of  this  cotintry  today  o\u- 
structure  of  representative  government  Is  un- 
•  dergolng  radical  change,"  Hruska  said.  "We 
are  not  just  drawing  new  Unes  for  State 
legislative  districts.  County  boards  of  super- 
visors and  city  councils  are  being  challenged 
in  the  courts.  School  districts  and  water 
districts  and  mosquito  abatement  districts 
are  being  challenged.  Even  the  supreme 
court  in  the  State  of  Illinois  has  been  chal- 
lenged on  the  grounds  that  It  do^js  not  reflect 
the  slogan  one  man,  one  vote." 

Senator  Hruska  urged  passage  of  the  re- 
apportionment amendment  prop>osed  by  Sen- 
ator Everett  M.  Dirksen,  of  Illinois,  as  the 
way  to  p)ermit  the  p>eople  of  the  States  to 
vote  on  the  makeup  of  their  respective 
laglslatures, 

"It  will  Bissure  the  people  of  each  State 
the  right  to  choose  for  themselves  whether 
they  want  to  apportion  both  houses  of  their 
legislatures  by  population  only,  or  whether 
they  wan*  their  State  government  to  reflect 
the  structiire  of  the  Federal  Government: 
one  house  representing  population,  the  other 
geographic  or  political  areas,"  the  Nebraska 
Senator  declared. 

Senator  Hruska  called  opponents  of  the 
reapportionment  amendment  "arbitrary  po- 
litical leaders  who  are  completely  unrespon- 
sive to  the  will  of  the  p)eople," 

"I  say  that  by  denying  the  right  of  the 
people  to  decide  this  Issue,  they  destroy 
equality  and  the  right  of  the  franchise," 
Senator  Hruska  said,  "They  have  misread 
otir  American  history — and  they  would  mis- 
lead the  American  people." 
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(From  ihe  Washington  Dally  News. 
Au^   20,  1966) 
Fair    bvt  Ai  so   Emicm^E 
Senator  Dtrksen  again  is  going  to  bat  for 
-Ills   constltvitlonal    .imendment    on    the    ap- 
pointment of  representation  in  State  legis- 
latures.   He  should.    His  cause  Is  logical  and 
equitable. 

Recently,  the  Senator  waa  narrowly  de- 
feated In  his  proposal  to  offer  the  people  the 
right  to  make  their  own  decision.  In  each 
State,  on  how  their  legislatures  should  Tie 
divided  This  amendment  simply  would 
have  given  the  voters  the  right  to  choose 
whether  one  house  of  their  legislature  should 
be  allotted  along  lines  other  than  a  strict 
population  basis. 

The  amendment  lost  hecau.se  It  was  seven 
votes  short  of  the  two-thirds  majority  re- 
quired for  a  con.<?tltutlonal  proposal. 

But  In  the  1966  session  of  Congress,  or  In 
the  next  Congress — eventually — an  amend- 
ment such  as  Mr  DrRKsm  advocates  will  be 
submitted  to  the  States  Sooner  or  later  the 
people,  understanding  the  problem,  will  de- 
mand the  return  of  their  own  right — the 
right  to  decide  for  themselves 

The  liberals  who  oppose  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  are  wrong  on  two  counts.  They 
are  wrong  because  they,  of  all  people,  are  de- 
nying the  voters  the  right  to  choose  for 
themselves  the  form  of  their  own  State  legis- 
latures. .Vnd  they  are  wrong  because  they 
persist  In  mixing  the  issues 

The  only  Issue  in  the  Dlrksen  amendment 
Is  the  right  of  the  people  to  decide 

But  the  liberals  insist  on  reading  It  as  a 
back-handed  attempt  to  perpetuate  mal- 
apportloned  legislatures 

Tiiero  are  malapportloned  legislatures. 
That's  why  the  voters  of  Tennessee,  for  ex- 
ample, went  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  got 
11  ruling  that  If  the  Tennessee  Legislature,  as 
the  State  constitution  reqiiired,  did  not  ap- 
portion itself  fairly  the  courts  would  under- 
take the  Job 

Tlie  Dlrksen  amendment  does  not  shut  the 
door  on  the  reform  of  legislative  apportion- 
ment I*  Is  an  insurance  against  mlsappor- 
tlonment  Because  It  provides  that  any  allo- 
cation of  legislative  districts  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  voters  Moreover,  in  his  new 
version  of  the  Dlrksen  amendment  the  Sena- 
tor propvjses  that  any  legislative  plan  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  first  must  have  been 
.>ffered  by  a  legislature  in  which  at  lesist  one 
house  was  properly  apportioned  on  a  popula- 
tion baai.'i 

The  Dlrksen  amendment  proposes  to  make 
legislatures  both  fairly  representative  and 
effectively   representative. 

So  we  hcpe  Senator  Dirksen  keeps  up  his 
fight  along  this  line  And  that  those  who 
have  been  misrepresenting  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  will  get  their  sights  in  focus, 
5o  they  will  see  that  this  is  a  way  toward  the 
goals  they  claim  to  favor— fair  and  effective 
representation  in  State  legislative  halls. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News. 

Aug  4.  1965! 
The  PrnrLE  Are  the  Last  Word 

In  our  systen.  of  government  as  spelled  out 
by  the  Constitution  and  every  other  principle 
we  go  by    'he  people  are  the  final  word. 

But  a.  substantial  number  of  Members  In 
the  US.  Senate,  althovigh  generally  classify- 
ing themselves  as  •'liberals,  are  opposed  to 
this  sj^stem 

They  demonstrate  this  opposition  by  the 
bitter  manner  In  which  they  seik  to  defeat 
the  so-called  Dlrksen  amendment  to  the 
Constitution 

Last  year,  the  Supreme  Court.  In  an  amaz- 
ing ruling,  held  that  both  houses  of  a  State 
legislature  had  to  be  apportioned  on  a  strict 
population  basts — the  so-called  one-man. 
one-vote  proposition.  This  despite  the 
8tat«-by-State    apportionment    of    the    US 


Senate,  despite  the  constitutions  of  most 
States,  despite  recent  and  specific  approval 
by  the  voters  In  sona©  States  of  a  different 
system. 

Nobody  wants  to  rip  out  the  Supreme  Court 
because  of  this  sOry  decision,  although  the 
decision  had  the  effect  of  ripping  out  most 
State  legislatures. 

The  way  to  correct  the  Court's  action  is  to 
write  Into  the  Federal  Constitution  an 
amendment.  This  amendment  has  been 
offered  by  Senator  DwKsrN,  of  Illinois.  All 
the  amendment  says  Is  that  any  State  may 
set  up  one  house  of  Its  legislature  on  other 
than  a  population  basis  If — emphasis  on  the 
if — the  people  of  the  State  want  It  that  way. 

But  the  Senators  opposing  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  don't  want  the  people  to  decide 
for  themselves.  The  plain  Implication  is 
that  the  Senators  know  better  than  the 
people  of  the  States  what  Is  a  proper  system 
for  the  States.  Since  many  of  these  Sen- 
ators have  been  among  the  most  zealoiis 
champions  of  civil  rights,  their  inconsistency 
on  the  Dlrksen  Issue  Is  beyond  comprehen- 
sion. 

If  the  'people  In  the  States  are  not  capable 
of  deciding  such  basic  questions  as  the 
manner  in  which  they  wish  their  legislatures 
to  be  organized,  then  It  Is  valid  to  question 
the  capacity  of  the  people  to  decide  other 
questions — who,  for  Instance,  should  repre- 
sent them  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Maybe,  If  these  antl-Dlrksen  Senators  are 
right,  we  should  go  bfick  to  the  old  system  of 
having  U.S.  Senators  chosen  by  State  legisla- 
tures. (We  wouldn't  favor  that  for  a  min- 
ute, but  It  Is  just  as  logical  as  the  opiwsltlon 
to  the  Dlrksen  amendment.) 

There  are  many  arguments  favoring  the 
Dlrksen  amendment.  But,  regardless  of  all 
other  arguments,  the  Issue  now  before  the 
Senate  Is  fundamental — the  right  of  the 
people  of  the  States  to  decide  for  themselves. 
Despite  all  the  windy  debate,  this  Is  the  only 
Issue. 

(Prom  the  Washington  DaUy  News,  July  23, 

19651 

Lrr  TH«  Sknat*  Von: 

By  any  logic,  the  Senate  should  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  on  Senator  Diskscn's  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  to  modify  the  Su- 
preme Court's  one-nuin,  one-vote  edict  on 
State  legislatures. 

A  small  group  of  liberal  Senators  has 
vowed  to  block  a  vote  by  any  means — legis- 
lative maneuver  if  possible.  Senate  flUbuster 
If  necessary. 

They  apparently  fear  that  the  necessary 
two-thirds  favor  the  amendment.  That  Is 
why  they  are  determined  to  keep  Congress 
from  expressing  Its  'will. 

Yet  the  entire  thrust  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  ruling  last  year  waa  In  favor  of  letting 
majority  opinion  be  expressed  In  legislative 
affairs.  As  Chief  Justice  Warren  pointed  out, 
domination  of  a  legislature  by  a  minority  vio- 
lates the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens. 
That  surely  applies  as  much  to  Congress  as 
to  a  State  assembly. 

Justice  Warren  also  declared  that  the 
makeup  of  the  Senate — which  Is  on  the  basis 
of  geography  rather  than  population — Is  "In- 
grained In  our  Constitution,  as  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land." 

In  other  words,  the  Senate  Is  a  valid  con- 
stitutional body.  Those  who  support  the 
Supreme  Court's  viewpoint  should  be  the  last 
to  try  to  prevent  a  free  vote  by  minority 
action. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News. 
Sept.  11,  1M4] 
Thk  DnuuncK  Ibstjx 
In   the  U.S.   Senate   the   fuzzled-up   dis- 
pute over  how  State  legislatures  may  be  ap- 
portioned Is  right  back  where  It  was  a  month 
ago. 


In  June  the  Supreme  Court  said  any  legis- 
lature was  xmconstltutlonal  unless  members 
of  both  houses  were  elected  on  the  same 
population  basis.  Nearly  all  State  constitu- 
tions provided  for  election  of  the  housee 
by  population,  but  many  appyortton  senate 
membership  on  geographical  or  other  bases — 
just  as  the  UjS.  Senate  Is  elected. 

Since  then,  lower  Federal  courts  have 
created  chaos  In  some  States,  ruling  out  sys- 
tems set  up  by  State  voters,  threatening  to 
make  the  apportionments  themselves,  even 
changing  the  terms  for  which  legislators  are 
to  be  elected.  The  result  has  been  the  ut- 
most confusion. 

To  bring  some  order  out  of  the  chaos, 
Senators  Dirksen  and  Mansfheld,  the  two 
party  leaders  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  wisely  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  stay  such  court  or- 
ders until  the  State  legislatures  had  a  rea- 
sonable c^portunlty  to  reapportion  their 
States.  Or,  until  the  voters  could  set  up  con- 
stitutional requirements  for  allocating  legis- 
lative seats. 

This  proposal  has  been  subjected  to  a 
cream  puff  filibuster  by  Senators  who  want 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  to  stand,  un- 
modified. In  the  process,  the  main  points 
of  tSe  Issue  have  been  llberalljr  muddled. 

The  Senate  now  has  refused  to  shut  off  the 
debate.  And  at  the  same  time  It  refused 
to  table  the  Dlrksen-Mansfleld  amendment. 
So  the  debate,  much  of  It  irrelevant,  goes  on. 

The  Immediate  question  la  whether  to  give 
legislatures  time  to  do  their  own  reappor- 
tioning, rather  than  turn  it  over  to  Federal 
judges.  If  the  legislatures  don't  do  It,  un- 
der the  Dlrksen-Mansfield  plan,  the  courts 
can. 

In  thtf  offing,  of  course.  Is  another  proposal 
of  much  merit  for  an  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  saying  clearly  that  any 
State,  If  the  voters  approve,  may  set  up  Its 
senate  on  other  than  a  population  basis — 
providing  the  house  Is  elected  on  a  popula- 
tion basis. 

It  bolls  down  to  two  points  as  we  see  it: 

The  voters  should  have  the  right  to  appeal 
to  the  courts  If  their  own  legislatures  renege 
on  their  plain  obligation  to  apportion  legis- 
lative districts  fairly  under  their  constitu- 
tions, a  right  which  was  given  them  under 
the  Tennessee  decision  2  years  ago. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  overstepped  when 
it  said  even  the  voters  of  a  State  couldn't 
adopt  their  o'wn  system  of  choosing  legisla- 
tors; and  that  senates,  as  well  as  houses, 
must  be  elected  on  a  one-man,  one-vote 
basis. 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Sept.  1, 

1964] 

Ths  Rkappoetionment  Issttk 

An  argument  that  rings  the  bell  'with  us 
In  the  heated  debate  over  the  Supreme 
Court's  equal-jxjpulatlon-basls  decision  for 
apportionment  of  State  legislatures  is: 

Why  shovld  it  be  unconstitutional  for  a 
State  legislature  to  be  set  up  along  lines 
regarded  els  strictly  constitutional  for  the 
Federal  Leglslattire?  To  wit,  one  house  on 
a  population  basis  and  the  other  on  a  basis 
Including  geography. 

The  Supreme  Court  gave  short  shrift  to 
this  line  or  argtmient  in  its  controversial 
e-to-3  decision  on  June  15,  holding  that  un- 
der the  14th  amendment  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional for  either  house  of  a  State  legislature 
to  be  appwrtloned  on  other  than  a  popula- 
tion basis.  The  Court  majority  said  the 
Federal-State  situations  were  not  analogous. 

This  decision  now,  of  course,  is  the  law  of 
the  land. 

But  there  js  great  disagreement  as  shown 
by  the  strength  of  the  Dlrksen-Mansfleld 
breather  amendment  In  the  Senate  and  by 
the  218-to-175  House  vote  last  week  for  the 
Tuck  bill  to  deprive  the  Supreme  Court  of 
jurisdiction  over  apportionment  of  State 
legislatures. 
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And  just  how  Important  Is  the  Court's 
decision  waa  stated  beet  by  Justice  Potter 
Stewart  In  his  vigorous  dissent: 

"The  Court's  draconlan  pronouncement, 
which  makes  unconstitutional  the  legisla- 
tures of  most  of  the  50  States,  finds  no  sup- 
port In  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  In  any 
prior  decision  of  this  Court,  or  In  the  175-year 
political  history  of  our  Federal  Union." 

With  the  situation  as  chaotic  as  it  is  in 
many  States  and  'with  the  issue  of  such  over- 
riding lmp>ort€mce,  it  seems  mandatory  for 
Congress  upon  Its  return  after  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  to  pass  something  such  as 
the  Dlrksen-Manfleld  amendment.  This 
would  give  Congress  time  at  Its  next  session 
to  decide  whether  to  submit  to  the  States 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment  to 
allow  a  State,  if  its  voters  approve,  to  set  up 
a  legislature  along  Federal  lines — one  house 
on  a  strict  population  basis  and  the  other 
taking  geography  and  other  factors  into 
account. 

Such  a  constitutional  amendment  seems 
highly  desirable.  The  States  should  be 
given  some  latitude  on  how  they  want  to  set 
up  their  legislatures. 

Under  the  highly  regarded  federal  sys- 
tem, for  example,  New  York  with  16.5  million 
people  has  2  U.S.  Senators  and  Nevada  with 
only  285,000  citizens  also  has  2  U.S.  Sena- 
tors. That's  constitutional  andf-eo  far — 
hasn't  ruined  the  country.  | 

Why  sljiouldn't  It  be  made  constitutional 
for  the  vftters  of  California,  for  Instance,  If 
they  so  choose,  to  set  up  one  house  of  Its 
leglslatiute  on  an  other-than-p)opulatlon 
basis  to  keep  Los  Angeles  County  from 
dominating  Its  legislature? 


[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  June  29, 
^         1964) 
Good   Amendment   Proposed 

Representative  Wuxiam  McCttlloch,  of 
Ohio,  Is  proposing  what  looks  like  the  proper 
prescription  for  dealing  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  recent  precedent-shattering  decision 
that  each  house  of  State  legislatures  must 
be  apportioned  on  a  population  basis. 

This  decision,  if  left  untouched,  will  drasti- 
cally alter  the  setup  under  which  most  State 
legislatures  have  operated  throughout  the 
history  of  our  country,  with  one  house  usu- 
ally being  apportioned  on  a  basis  of  geo- 
graphic as  well  as  population  factors. 

The  influential  Ohio  Republican,  who 
played  a  leading  role  in  House  approval  of 
the  civil  rights  bill,  would  overturn  at  least 
a  part  of  the  Court's  ruling  by  constitutional 
amendment. 

His  plan  would  put  into  the  Constitution 
a  simple  and  clear  sentence  stating  that  noth- 
ing shall  prohibit  a  State  vrtth  a  '.>icameral 
legislature  from  apportioning  the  member- 
ship of  one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors 
other  than  population,  if  the  citizens  of  the 
State  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  upon  the 
apportionment. 

TlUs  makes  sense  and  seems  eminently 
fair. 

It  would  permit  a  State,  if  it  so  wished,  to 
follow  the  Supreme  Court's  edict  of  appor- 
tioning both  houses  on  solely  a  population 
basis. 

Or  It  would  permit  a  State,  as  Colorado, 
for  example,  has  just  done,  to  apportion  the 
House  on  strictly  a  population  basis  and  the 
Senate  on  a  basis  taking  geography  into  ac- 
count. The  Colorado  apportionment  plan, 
which  now  Is  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  high  court's  ruling,  was  overwhelmingly 
approved  by  the  voters  in  every  county  of 
Colorado  and  its  legality  was  upheld  by  a 
2-to-l  vote  of  a  three-panel  Federal  district 
court. 

A  State  and  its  citizens,  it  seems  to  us, 
should  have  considerable  say  about  how  it 
wants  to  set  up  Its  State  legislature.  The 
McCulloch  amendment  would  insure  that 
such  would  be  possible. 


Whenever  the  Constitution,  as  Interpreted 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  conflicts  with  the 
preferences  of  large  majorities,  recourse  is 
provided  in  article  V  of  the  Constitution  It- 
self. Congress,  by  vote  of  two-thirds  In  each 
House,  may  submit  an  amendment,  which 
then  requires  ratification  of  three- fourths  of 
the  States. 

Congress,  in  our  opinion,  should  offer  the 
States  a  chance  to  vote  on  this  amendment. 

[Prom  the  Stuart  (Pla.)  News,  Mar.  31,  1966] 
The  DntKSEN  Amendment 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Republic — for 
"l75   years,    until   June    1964 — the    people   of 
each  S'tate  have  had,  as  a  matter  of  right, 
the  power  to  determine  the  method  of  com- 
position of  their  State  legislatures. 

The  most  popular  method — the  system 
best  meeting  the  needs  of  most  States — al- 
ways has  been  the  "Federal  plan" — under 
which  members  of  one  legislative  house  are 
elected  from  districts  based  strictly  on  p)opu- 
latlon,  and  members  of  a  second  legislative 
house  are  elected  from  districts  formed  along 
county  and  combinations  of  county  lines. 
^  Most  States  have  reapportioned  their  legis- 
latures periodically — within  the  framework 
of  the  particular  system  deemed  most  suit- 
able by  the  people  of  each  State — to  keep 
abreast  of  changing  times  and  papulation 
shifts.  Unfortunately,  some  States  did  not — 
and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coiirt  was  called  upon, 
in  1962  and  1964,  to  deal  with  these  short- 
comings. Florida  has  just  bowed  to  the 
yoke. 

Despite  the  warning  of  U.8.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  against  entering 
into  this  political  thicket,  the  Court  cor- 
rected these  few  inequities  by  rulings  so 
broad  in  application  that  only  population- 
based,  big-city  contxolled  legislatures — either 
unicameral  or  with  each  house  a  carbon  copy 
of  the  other — are  possible,  regardless  of  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  any 
State. 

In  effect,  the  Court  threw  out  the  baby 
with  the  bath  water,  and  State  after  State 
Is  now  enmeshed  in  the  predicted  political 
thicket. 

We  recommend  that  you  write  your  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  to  support  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  which  wotild  give  this  right 
back  to  the  people. 

(From  the  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat, 

Feb.  27,  1966] 

Reckless  Supreme  Cotjbt  Works  PoLrncAL 

Chaos 

(By  Malcolm  B.  Johnson) 

Well,    where   do   we   go   from   here? 

On  the  eve  of  the  deadline  for  candidates 
to  sign  up,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
creed that  the  whole  Florida  system  of  ap- 
portioning legislative  seats  among  districts 
of  people  must  be  revised  in  some  unspecified 
way  before  we  elect  any  more  Senators  or 
Representatives. 

So  we  have  a  couple  of  hundred  candidates 
running  for  58  Senate  and  109  House  seats 
that  may  or  may  not  exist  or  match  their 
residence  by  election  day — 65  days  from  now. 

The  Supreme  Court  didn't  say  who  now 
should  try  to  read  Its  nine  minds  and  bring 
forth  an  apportionment  that  will  pass  the 
test  that  ultimately  will  be  devised  by  at 
least  five  of  them  someday. 

May  or  must  It  be  the  work  of  a  hastily-'' 
called  special  session  of  a  legislature  which 
Itself  has  been  declared  unconstitutionally 
apportioned,    but    at    least    was    elected    by 
somebody? 

Or  shall  it  be  the  task  of  three  south 
Florida  Federal  judges,  elected  by  nobody, 
who  dallied  with  'ihe  problem  for  6  months 
last  year  (on  the  motion  of  a  citizen,  elected 
by  nobody  but  claiming  to  speak  for  about 
6  million  of  us;  and  finally  decided  to  let 
the  legislatixre  try  for  the  12th  time  to  reap- 
portion Itself  to  suit  a  few  judges? 


Every  politician,  lawyer  and  judge  In  Flor- 
ida today  is  guessing  at  alternatives,  seeking 
answers  and  only  raising  more  questions. 

NUMBERS  came 

How  many  senators  and  representatives 
should  there  be?  The  constitution  of  Florida 
says  38  and  95,  and  those  are  the  last  fig- 
ures approved  by  a  statewide  vote  of  the 
p)eople — but  the  Supreme  Court  says  the  sys- 
tem of  apportionment  among  38  and  95  Is 
unconstitutional.  The  apportionment  just 
thrown  out  was  written  by  a  legislature  of 
43  senators  and  112  representatives,  a  size 
sanctioned  by  nobody  but  members  of  a 
45-112  legislature  sanctioned  by  nolpody,  etc. 

So  the  very  number  of  legislators  needed 
to  make  law  for  the  people  of  Florida  Is  a 
political  puzzle  Itself  before  you  get  to  the 
larger  one  of  where  to  put  them  and  how 
many  people  to  assign  them  for  representa- 
tion. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  only  said  it  must  be  on  a  basis  of  one 
man,  one  vote,  every  legislator  should  repy* 
resent  the  same  ntmaber  of  •  •  •  what — resi- 
dents? citizens?  voters?  single  men?  flve- 
member  families? 

By  any  yardstick  of  equality.  It  cant  be 
done.  Equality  simply  doesn't  exist  among 
men,  nor  in  nature  except  under  carefully 
controlled  laboratory  conditions  for  a  mere 
moment  of  time.  In  a  shifting,  growing  pop- 
ulation like  Florida's,  seeking  representa- 
tion precisely  or  approximately  proportional 
to  population  is  groping  for  a  mirage,  a  rain- 
bow that  would  have  no  pot  of  gold  at  the 
end  If  we  found  it. 

INEVrTABLE    RES'ULT 

So  from  all  political  and  some  forthright 
judicial  lips  today.  It  is  said  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  flat,  without  even  a  bearing, 
has  brought  oiir  State  government  to  chaos. 

It  is  a  chaos  that  was  foreseen  by  many 
of  us  as  the  inevitable  result  of  a  judiciary 
stepping  out  of  its  assigned  field  of  judging 
disputes  within  the  law,  into  the  unauthor- 
ized work  of  making  law — and,  now,  beyond 
to  the  forbidden  realm  of  making  new  gov- 
ernments after  "dissolving  our  representa- 
tive assemblies,"  to  use  the  language  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  grievances 
against  the  British  crown. 

But  where  do  we  go  from  here? 

Nearly  4  years  ago,  a  legislative  committee 
with  a  Federal  court  pistol  at  its  head  called 
on  this  editor  and  others  from  Inside  and 
outside  Florida  to  advise  It  on  a  course  of 
action  that  might  work  where  seven  at- 
tempts to  apportion  to  meet  judicial  and 
political  objections  had  failed. 

My  best  advice  at  that  point  was  to  do 
nothing  In  the  legislative  forum;  that  the 
mere  question  of  legislative  representation 
had  been  lost  in  a  larger,  more  vital  Issue  of 
judicial  autocracy. 

Let  the  Federal  courts  make  an  app>or- 
tionment,  the  legislators  were  advised — then 
test  that  apportionment  by  long-recognlzed 
judicial  procedures. 

the    WAT    TO   test 

Let  a  member  of  the  legislature  apjwr- 
tloned  under  the  State  constitution  go  into 
State  courts  to  defend  his  seat  against  an 
outsider  with  no  more  claim  to  It  than 
one  bestowed  by  a  Federal  court. 

Hop>e  for  a  judicial  Impasse,  with  the  Flor- 
ida Supreme  Court  holding  to  the  Florida 
constitution  and  the  Federal  court*  placed 
In  the  px)sltlon  of  having  to  rule  judicially 
on  their  own  ministerial  act  of  creating 
legislative  districts — traditionally  a  ground 
for  ousting  a  judge  from  consideration  of 
his  own  actions. 

Hope  to  set  up,  p>erhap>s,  a  situation  with 
two  men  claiming  actual  election  to  the  same 
seat,  and  falling  back  to  the  provision  in  both 
the  State  and  Federal  Constitutions  that 
each  house  of  a  legislative  assembly  Is  the 
sole  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  Its  own 
members. 
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Hope  lhl«  Issue  might  embroil  the  congres- 
sional House  of  Representatives,  which  Is 
Just  a  step  behind  the  State  legtsiatures  In 
this  process  of  Court-made  turmoi; 

Hop>e  that  this  procedure  eventually  wruld 
bring  the  Consfrees  around  to  the  senslblf 
solution  of  taking  the  Judiciary  out  of  the 
act.  or  :it  least  defining  Its  role  by  a  con- 
stitutional imendment,  such  as  Senator 
DiRKSCN,  of  niinolf.  has  lately  been  pushing. 

NOT    TOO    LATE 

Now,  four  reapportionment  attempts  later, 
It  appears  the  ieglsiatiire  In  its  1&62  special 
sessioij  might  a«  well  have  foiiowttl  that  rash 
cx>urse  The  greatest  risk  was  that  It  would 
get  an  a.pportlonn.ent  dictated  and  enforced 
by  the  Federal  courts— and  that's  about  what 
It  Is  going  to  get.  anyway. 

It  was  conceded,  Uist  day.  that  there  would 
be  conflict  and  turmoil  In  the  procedure 
whlcl".  W.I.S  EUgeested  "But  there  Is  worse 
chaos  down  the  road  by  following  this  new 
line  of  court  rulings,"  the  leglsla-ors;  were 
warn  ed , 

■  When  a  court  declares  Inoperative  a  law 
which  sets  up  a  vital  primary  function  of 
government.  It  risks  leaving  a  void  which 
amounts  to  anarchy--or  it  must  try  to  fill 
the  gap   itself,   which   amounts   to  tyranny." 

That  still  goes,  and  it  isn't  too  late  to  re- 
strain a   reckless  court.     Not  yet, 

'From  the  Tallahassee  (Pla,)  Democrat, 

Aug    15,   19fl51 
CoNsmvATivxa  Might  O.ain  bt  Adaptation 

iBy  Malcolm  B   Johnson) 

Some  concerned  conservatives  with  Impor- 
taiit  contacts  around  tlie  country  are  said  to 
bo  holding  searching  bull  session*  on  the 
state  and  fate  of  the  Nation'  and  what  cac 
be  done  to  change  it. 

They  may  be  a  generation  too  late,  or  a 
generation  too  early,  to  cure  the  faults  they 
find  -in  which  case  they  mtist  decide  whether 
to  provide  constructive  guidance  to  young 
.AjT.erlca,  Or  merely  gi.ther  and  com- 
miserate 

The  flaws  they  see  are  all.  In  the  broad 
sen.xe.  political.  They  did  not  appear  sud- 
denly, nor  can  they  be  corrected  quickly. 
They  have  accumulated  over  the  paat  36 
years  or  more  with  the  consent  of  the  popu- 
lar majority.  If  not  its  active  insistence. 
Short  of  revolution,  which  has  no  place  In  the 
con.-ierTative  vocabulary,  they  can  only  be 
erased  the  .same  way 

.\  long-rari?e  program  of  constitutional 
adaptation,  designed  to  win  converts,  even 
fr'^m  among  the  progressives,  may  be  the 
only   way 

Aside  from  nuclear  annihilation,  which  Is 
another  subject  the  greatest  dangers  facing 
the  .American  way  of  life  are  authoritarian 
tyranny  (home  grown l  and  economic  col- 
lapse. The  seeds  cf  both  are  sprotitlng,  and 
history  indicates  the  plant  will  bear  fruit 
some  day  "♦ 

Wise  Ben  Franklin,  moving  in  convention 
for  adoption  of  the  V  S  Constitution  which 
wag  not  wholly  to  his  liking  observed  that 
the  new  Government  "is  likely  to  hf  well  ad- 
ministered for  a  course  of  years,  and  can  only 
end  la  des;Kitlsm,  as  other  forms  have  done 
before  it  when  the  people  shall  become  io 
corr\jpted  as  to  need  despotic  government, 
being  Incapable  of  any  other," 

.VO     MOas    aESTXAlNT 

But  there  was  enough  mistrust  of  Gov- 
ernment written  Into  that  Constitution,  and 
enough  free  spirit  behind  it,  to  guarantee 
gradxiallsm  in  erosion  of  our  system  under 
norTn.-Ll  conditions. 

Desperation  could  force  the  flowering  of 
tyranny,  much  more  than  despotic  ambi- 
tion Economic  coUafjae  from  foolish  spend- 
,  Ing — private  and  public — could  bring  the 
desperation      3o  couM  war.  either  a  popular 


oSense  or  a  frantic  defense.  Then  we  would 
get  the  strong  man,  or  the  all-wise  clique, 
ruling  with  the  pwwer  of  decree. 

The  only  deterrenta  would  be  popular 
uprising,  or  constitutional  restraint. 

Effective  rebellion  would  not  be  Ultely.  It 
would  come  too  late.  As  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  says,  "all  experience  hath 
shewn  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to 
Btifler,  while  evils  are  suSerable,  than  to  right 
themselves  by  abolishing  the  forma  to  which 
they  are  accustomed." 

Constitutional  restraint  is  a  glorious  m3rth 
nowadays  In  this  country  under  the  Judicial 
phlloeophy  that  any  five  of  the  nine  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  can  sit  In  secret  con- 
ference and  promulgate  enforclble  edicts 
based  on  political  theory  in  the  absence  of 
constitutional  language — then  reverse  It  the 
next  day.  (A  high  school  teacher  reported 
he  was  stumped  by  a  student's  query  of  how 
this  really  differs  from  the  manner  in  wbiph 
the  Soviet  Presidium,  also  with  a  constitu- 
tion to  guide  it,  meets  In  the  cloisters  of  the 
Kremlin,  discusses  theory  and  expedience, 
then  pronounces  the  law.) 

WHAT    CHXCKS? 

We  talk  of  our  prudent  system  of  checks 
and  balances  which  the  founders  adopted 
to  ward  off  authoritarian  government.  That, 
too,  has  become  more  honored  legend  than 
practical  fact. 

Federal  Judges  are  selected  for  political 
favor,  or  on  the  recommendation  of  Gov- 
ernment lawyers  whose  careers  are  advanced 
by  success  In  appearing  before  them  In  liti- 
gation against  common  citisena.  They  Hie 
raised  to  the  bench  by  the  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  confirmed  without 
audible  question  by  a  servile  Senate  and  left 
there  for  life  by  a  Congress  and  a  public 
which  has  come  to  regard  Impeachment 
movements  as  somehow  un-American 
(though  it  is  the  only  method  allowed  under 
the  VS.  Constitution  for  getting  rid  of  Fed- 
eral Judges) .  It  la  the  same  with  major  ad- 
ministrative offlclalB,  some  of  them  with  as 
much  assumed  or  delegated  Judicial  power 
as  our  courts. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  say  that  our  men  in 

charge   are   good  men-»«lving  us  what  we 

want   and    leading    us    where    we're    willing 

to  go.     Nearly  all  tyranny  starts  that  way. 

TH«  ONLY   sicxmrrT 

Some  shift  of  popular  will  could  give  us  a 
Congress  full  of  men  with  the  backbone  to 
exercise  Its  check-and-balance  power,  but  It 
still  would  be  frustrated  as  long  as  we  ex- 
pected them  to  compromise  with  a  complex 
bureaucracy  and  monopolized  their  time 
running  an  errand  service  for  otir  boon- 
doggles 

There  Is  no  security  for  us  except  In  a  Con- 
stitution unmistakably  worded  and  strictly 
obaerved. 

Some  say  we  must  go  back  to  that  Consti- 
tution as  It  was  written;  and  some  of  us 
agree  It  would  work,  while  arguing  that  It  is 
politically  Impossible  to  go  back.  The  fact 
Is  that  some  things  which  the  Constitution 
waa  stretched  to  accommodate  are  so  fxjpular 
that  the  people  wouldn't  ratify  a  Constitu- 
tion which  didn't  allow  them. 

Even  thovigh  It  would  be  making  govern- 
ment backward,  it  would  be  far  better  now 
to  adapt  the  Constitution  to  give  those  popu- 
lar measures  undisputed  authority,  and' rea- 
sonable limitations  based  on  experience,  than 
to  have  them  continue  under  assumed  and 
transient  Court-made  authority. 

The  great  puzzle  of  our  politics  Is  that 
the  so-called  llbersOs  and  progressives  who 
put  these  measures  Into  effect  by  changing 
the  minds  and  members  of  the  courts  can't 
see  the  benefit  of  locking  them  up  by  con- 
stitutional rule  against  the  risk  that  a  re- 
actionary Court  might  someday  use  the  same 
procedural  precedents  to  throw  them  out. 


A     MEETING    CBOUKD 


Here  may  be  the  common  ground  on  which 
reasonable  progressives  and  reasonable  con- 
servatives could  meet — make  the  Constitu- 
tion conform  to  what  we  have  that  the 
people  want. 

Shuffle  the  stated  power  originally  allo- 
cated to  State  and  Federal  Governments, 
forcing  responsibilities  on  the  States  and 
leaving  the  Federal  Government  and  Con- 
gress the  time  It  needs  to  deal  with  complex 
problems  that  are  truly  national  and  inter- 
national. 

If  a  Court  Interpretation  has  been  popular, 
write  it  into  the  Constitution.  If  It  has 
raised  the  public  hackles  or  caused  confu- 
sion, correct  it  to  make  It  agreeable  and 
specific.  *■ 

Provide  that  the  Supreme  Court  may  have 
only  one  interpretation  of  a  point  of  law, 
and  give  that  interpretation  the  unques- 
tioned force  of  law  until  It  is  superseded  by 
constitutional  amendment. 

Set  up  a  less  political  method  of  selecting 
Federal  Judges,  and  a  more  dependable  way 
to  remove  them  when  they  go  sour. 

Only  by  tightening  up  our  Constitution  to 
"yiug  gaps  revealed  by  176  years  of  experience, 
to  close  holes  through  which  tyrants  might 
emerge  and  malfactors  escape  can  we  be 
sure  of  our  freedom. 

Perhaps  we  should  declare  a  moratortiun     « 
on  nearly  all  other  public  matters  for  a  year 
and  let  the  wisest  men  In  our  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments  and   our  general  popula- 
tion work  on  constitutional  adaptation. 

The  result  might  be  progressive  enough 
and  conservative  enough  to  suit  a  majority. 

[From    the    Tallahassee     (Fla.)     Democrat, 

^  Aug.  8,  1965) 

Otra   Federal    Repttbmc   Doomed,   'What's 

Next? 

(By  Malcolm  B.  Johnson) 

Our  Federal  Republic,  with  Its  neat  system 
of  powers  balanced  between  and  within  State 
and  National  Governments,  Is  on  its  last 
legs. 

We  had  better  proceed  now  to  candid  and, 
systematic  discussion  of  what  kind  of  govern- 
ment- we  want  to  replace  It,  lest  we  awake 
to  find  someone  has  banded  us  by  edict  a 
form  we  don't  like. 

Historians  will  record  that  we  Americans 
unbalanced  our  Federal  Republic  back  In  the 
days  Just  before  World  War  I  when  we  gave 
the  National  Government  power  to  tax  In- 
comes of  our  cltijwns,  then  provided  direct 
popular  election  of  tT.S.  Senators  and  Invited 
them  to  play  demagog  with  and  for  all  that 
money. 

Now  surely,  they  must  point  to  a  day  in 
early  August  1965.  as  the  culmination  of  that 
demagogy  when  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
constitutional  representatives  of  the  States 
in  Congress,  were  eo  hungry  for  bloc  votes 
and  the  boondoggles  of  Washington  bu- 
reaucracy that  they  refused  even  to  let  their 
people  vote  State-by-State  on  apportionment 
of  representation  In  State  legislatures. 
(Florida's  two  Senators,  to  their  credit,  voted 
like  statesmen.) 

There  should  be  little  surprise  In  failure  of 
the  Senate  to  adopt  the  Dlrksen  amendment 
to  restore  States'  rights,  abrogated  by  Su- 
preme Court  edict,  to  consider  factors  other 
than  population  In  apportioning  representa- 
tion In  one  branch  of  a  State  legislature.  The 
allure  of  boss-controlled  votes  and  metropoli- 
tan newspaper  support  for  reelection  over- 
whelmed the  logic  of  permitting  the  scat- 
tered Islands  of  Hawaii  and  the  remote 
regions  of  Alaska  to  have  some  direct  repre- 
sentatives In  those  States'  legislatures  if  the 
people  of  controlling  big  cities  like  Honolulu 
and  Juneau  voted  to  let  them  elect  their 
own. 
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Transfiguration  of  the  U.S.  Senator  from 
statesman  to  vote-grubbing  politician,  and 
the  consequent  reduction  of  Senate  power  In 
the  three-ring  chain  of  Federal  Government, 
has  been  continuous  since  our  daddies  rati- 
fied the  16th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion In  1912  and  the  17th  in  1913.  For  nearly 
35  years,  now,  the  pace  has  been  faster  and 
duly  accompanied  by  cries  of  alarm  by  con- 
stitutional conservatives  and  a  response  of 
pooh-pooh  by  those  who  called  themselves 
liberals.  (It  would  have  been  more  honest  if 
they  had  said — as  such  pure  SoclalUts  as 
Norman  Thomas  did — "so  what?"  At  least, 
our  people  would  have  been  able  to  keep  an 
accurate  running  score. ) 

The  high  school  texts  still  teach  that  In 
our  constitutional  system,  the  States  created 
the  National  Government,  allocated  It  certain 
powers,  and  retained  the  rest  for  themselves 
and  for  the  people  to  exercise  through  State 
channels.  The  book  Still  says  in  this  system 
the  Federal  Government's  powers  are  divided 
between  legislative,  executive  and  Judicial 
branches — each  with  its  Independent  check 
on  the  others. 

The  legislative  branch.  Congress,  Is  made 
up  of  a  House  of  Representatives,  with  Mem- 
bers who  can  gain  office  only  by  popular  elec- 
tion, district  by  district,  from  the  States. 
They  who  must  remain  so  responsive  to 
popular  will  that  they  must  stand  for  reelec- 
Uon  every  2  years.  If  the  people  want  to  re- 
elect a  known  thief  (as  they  have  in  some 
cases)  they  may.  Thus,  the  Constitution 
gives  deliberate  recognition  to  the  risk  of 
demagogy  in  the  roles  of  these  peoples' 
representatives. 

senate  of  statesmen 
No  so  with  the  Senators.  They  were  to 
represent  the  States — two  to  each  State,  re- 
gardless of  size.  To  avoid  demagogy,  the  U.S. 
Constitution  provided  that  they  were  to  be 
selected  In  any  manner  prescribed  by  their 
State  constltuUon.  They  were  given  6-year 
terms,  staggered  to  assure  a  continuity  that 
couldnt  be  upset  by  a  whimsical  shift  of 
popular  opinion.  They  were  to  be  states- 
men, it  was  hoped,  not  merely  popular 
politicians. 

This  was  the  theory.  The  fact  was  that  by 
1913,  Florida  and  28  other  States  were  naming 
their  U.S.  Senators  by  statewide  primary 
elections  and  the  results  were  more  or  less 
binding  on  the  legislatures  which  retained 
the  actual  power  to  elect.  Some  scandalous 
senatorial  seat-buying  in  a  few  western 
States,  plus  the  natural  impatience  of  a 
majority  to  force  Its  ways  on  the  minority, 
produced  the  17th  amendment  requiring  di- 
rect popular  election  of  all  U.S.  Senators. 
For  preservation  of  the  Federal  republic,  that 
was  a  bad  mistake — perhaps  the  worst  we've 
made.  It  would  have  been  better  to  let  the 
States  keep  control,  even  with  some  abuses. 
Instead  of  centralizing  the  scene  of  abuse. 

In  theory,  VS.  Senators  still  represented 
the  people  indirectly  through  the  States 
while  depending  on  them  directly  for  their 
votes — an  unrealistic  expectation. 

But  the  mounting  receipts  from  that  little 
old  income  tax  authorized  along  with  the 
16th  amendment  soon  mi»de  oxir  Senators 
competitors  of  the  constitutional  dema- 
gogs in  the  House  for  the  vote  harvest 
from  political  pork-grabbing.  You  know  the 
rest:  Control  of  the  treasury  ladle  by  the 
executive  branch  has  reduced  our  Senators 
to  the  role  of  errand  runners  and  beggars — 
even  ta-shabby  default  of  their  sworn  duty 
to  challenge  presidential  appointments  to 
Judicial  and  obligation  to  review  foreign 
treaties. 

SOlCE  alticrmattvv 

So,  our  system  of  checks  and  balances  has 
come  unglued.  An  unchecked  Judiciary 
reads  the  Constitution  as  It  wants  to  read  It. 
An  uncontrollable  executive  branch  reads 
Into  acts  of  the  Congress  whatever  authority 


it  wants  to  have,  and  the  sympathetic  Judi- 
ciary which  It  Installed  winks  and  approves. 
Both  branches  of  Congress  play  along,  half 
from  mortal  fear  of  reduced  handouts  and 
half  with  greed  few  more. 

Brlnkley,  the  TV  man.  tells  new  college 
graduates  State  government  tfi  doomed. 

Senator  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  a  broad 
plan  for  abolishing  the  States  and  setting  up 
regional  provinces  tinder  a  strong  Central 
Government. 

The  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States 
has  had  a  similar  plan  for  years  (Including 
the  South  as  a  Negro-run  province).  Nor- 
man Thomas  blames  this  unique  system  of 
divided  powers,  checks,  and  balances  for  fail- 
ure of  hU  Socialist  Party  to  take  over  our 
Government  the  way  It  has  some  others — by 
forming  minority  of  coalitions  In  Parliament 
to  elect  a  Socialist  premier  (but  he  acknowl- 
edges much  Installation  of  socialism  under 
assumed  names  and  by  devious  means). 

Now  David  Lawrence,  patriarch  of  constitu- 
tional conservatism  In  the  American  press, 
says  we're  working  with  an  outmoded  system 
of  National  Government — and  he,  too.  sug- 
gests a  system  of  regional  governments  to 
supplant  the  States. 

However,  Lawrence  would  Install  that  sys- 
tem the  way  we  got  our  present  system — 
through  a  new  constitutional  convention  that 
could  write  In  new  checks  and  balances  to 
replace  the  eroded  ones.  Most  of  the  others 
would  Just  as  soon  do  It  by  the  short  cuts 
we've  been  taking— Judicial  fiat,  executive 
usurpation  and  congressional  default.  That 
would  be  making  up  Government  as  you  go. 

Maybe,  we'd  better  get  behind  the  Lawrence 
method.  It  at  least  offers  us  a  choice  of 
destinations  and  routes. 

(From  the  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat, 

Jtmel.  19661 

Under  the  Dome 

(By  Malcolm  B.  Johnson) 

The  Florida'  house  yesterday  asked  Con- 
gress to  call  a  convention  of  States  to  -write 
into  the  Federal  Constitution  a  piovlslon 
that  one  branch  of  a  State  legislature  may 
have  membership  representing  factors  other 
than  population  if  the  people  of  that  State 
desire. 

It  was  called  a  memorial  to  Congress,  but 
It  had  nothing  to  do  with  Memorial  Day,  and 
there  Is  nothing  of  the  perfunctory  dead 
letter  In  the  action.  It's  as  constitutional  as 
the  Constitution  Itself,  and  provides  a  lively 
lesson  In  basic  civics. 

If  you  read  the  word  "memorial"  as  "re- 
minder," you  come  closer  to  the  essence  of 
It. 

This  actioa  by  the  States  (Florida  will  be 
the  25th  to  adopt  it)  is  a  growing  reminder 
to  Congress  that  the  States  still  have  some 
punch  and  that  If  Congress  doesn't  do  some- 
thing about  the  mess  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
has  made  of  our  legislative  processes,  the 
States  may  take  matters  In  their  own  hands. 

Actually.  ■  no  sponsors  of  this  proposal 
(which  has  the  backing  of  such  astute  orga- 
nizations as  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments and  the  American  Bar  Association) 
haven't  the  faintest  idea  there  will  be  a 
constitutional  convention — the  first  since  the 
Constitution   was   written — to    handle    this 

appeal. 

the  strategy 

The  whole  strategy  is  to  force  Congress  to 
start  the  procedure  for  overriding  the  Su- 
preme Court's  one-man,  one-vote  decision 
by  the  ordinary  methods  for  amending  the 
UJ3.  Constitution. 

There  Is  a  coordinated  movement  to  do 
this  In  Congress  through  the  Dlrksen  resolu- 
tion to  submit  the  same  constitutional 
amendment  to  the  States  for  ratification. 

In  other  words,  we  have  two  very  live 
movements  to  amend  the  Constitution  and 
put  legislative  apportionment  back  to  what 


the  people  thought  it  vras  iintll  the  Supreme 
Court  3  years  ago  wrote  in  language  that 
wasn't  there. 

TWO  WATS  TO   AlCKND 

You  see,  there  are  two  wfcys  we  can  amend 
the  U.S.  Constitution  (if  we  discount  the 
method  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  au- 
thorized Itself  to  use).  The  only  way  we've 
ever  done  it  was  by  having  the  Congress 
propose  an  amendment  for  ratification  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States. 

Wis've  never  used  the  alternative  method, 
which  allows  two-thirds  of  the  States  to 
make  a  mandatory  call  on  Congress  for  a 
convention  to  change  the  Constitution  by 
the  method  in  which  It  was  written  In  the 
first  place. 

This  method  hasnt  been  used  for  several 
reasons;  It  is  vague,  leaving  to  Congress  the 
makeup  of  the  convention  Itself.  It  is  cum- 
bersome, requiring  more  steps  than  the  other 
method.  It  Is  dangerous,  because  nobody 
knows  how  far  a  constitutional  convention — 
once  In  session — would  go,  even  though  this 
resolution  attempts  to  assure  that  It  would 
be  for  the  sole  purpose  of  handling  this 
amendment. 

Furthermore,  It  requires  precise  coordina- 
tion among  the  States.  Every  one  of  the 
"memorials"  adopted  by  the  various  States 
must  be  exactly  like  those  of  the  others. 
Change  one  word,  and  that  State's  action 
can't  be  counted  in  making  up  the  34  neces- 
sary to  move  Congress. 

(This  is  the  reason,  not  obstinate  pride  of 
authorthip,  that  sponsors  of  the  memorial 
in  our  legislature  won't  accept  a  single 
change.  They  might  as  well  not  do  It  at  all. 
Both  sponsors  and  opponents  know  that). 

Every  additional  State  which  adopts  this 
memorial  nudges  the  Dirksen  amendment 
a  little  closer  to  adoption  in  Congress. 
They're  getting  close. 

Florida  will  be  No.  25.  Kentucky.  Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi,  and  North  Carolina  are 
Southern  States  that  might  be  expected  to 
fall  in  line.  That  would  make  29.  Five  more 
would  be  needed:  and  note  this: 

NOT  raOM   DIXIK 

We  have  here  a  movement  that  Is  far  from 
Dixie  oriented.  Actually,  It  was  spearheaded 
by  an  Illinois  State  senator  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  California  has  passed  It,  and  several 
other  Western  States.  It  Is  half  way  through 
the  Legislatures  of  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin. 
New  York,  and  Illinois. 

It  shouldn't  take  much  more  to  make  Con- 
gress act.  The  last  thing  anyone,  eepeclaUy 
Congress,  wants  right  now  Is  a  constitutional 
convention. 

But  the  Immediate  reapportionment  prob- 
lem we  have  won't  be  solved  by  congressional 
action,  because  whatever  amendment  It  pro- 
poses must  go  back  to  the  State  legislatures 
for  ratification  by  36  of  them.  That  could 
be  done  in  a  few  months  (they  got  rid  of 
prohibition  in  9  months  when  they  decided 
to  move ) ,  but  the  proposal  allows  7  years 
and  It  may  Uke  at  least  half  that  time. 

In  the  meantime,  Florida  and  a  lot  of  other 
States  have  Federal  courts  holding  guns  on 
them  to  reapportion  now  by  a  plan  that 
would  be  made  obsolete  if  the  amendment 
should  be  adopted.  If  they  followed  the 
letter  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision,  the 
legislature  which  would  have  to  ratify  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Congress  wouldn't 
be  too  inclined  to  upset  Its  ovra  seating  plan 
by  voting  for  the  once  traditional  scheme 
of  one  house  by  population  alone,  another 
by    population    plus    geography    and   other 

factors. 

rr's  A  race 

It's  a  race.  State  legislatures  versus  Con- 
gress, both  versus  the  Federal  courts.  People 
verstis  people.  Region  versus  region.  Con- 
stitutional concept  versus  concept.  And  too 
few  on  either  side  letting  genuine  prlnclplee 
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of  govemmen-  rise  above  selflsh  erusping  for 
politic*!  power 

OVMU,OOKED    All)     FOR    BIG    COUNTIM 

Nearly  all  the  talk  about  thla  propoeed 
,in-.endment   i^ns    ceiu«red   on    the   provision 

whJch  says  nottiuig  in  the  U.S.  CoMtltutlon 
•  shaii  pr'jtilbU  any  Slate  which  ha«  a  bi- 
cameral legislature  from  apportioning  the 
niMnb«rs  of  one  house  of  such  legislature  on 
factors  other  thazi  population,  provided  that 
the  plan  of  .-suoh  apportlonnien:  shall  have 
been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  a  vote 
of  the  electorate  of  that  State." 

But  Representative  Dick  Mitchell,  of  Leon, 
a  principal  spoa.=or  in  Florida  and  In  the 
national  movement,  polfits  to  another  clauae 
■Ahich  should  Interest  some  of  the  big  coun- 
•V  foilCB  Who  almost  drool  at  the  proepect 
jf  their  power  from  one-man.  one-vote  rep- 
resentation 

It  Is  section  2.  which  says  nothing  In  the 
VS  Constitution  "shall  restrict  or  limit  a 
State  In  Its  determination  of  how  members 
of  governing  bodies  of  Its  subordinate  units 
shall   be   apportioned." 

That  means  Miami's  metro  government 
mav  continue  to  have  Its  board  members 
elected  by  districts  which  are  not  equal  In 
pop'-Uatlo'n.  that  the  same  Is  true  for  rep- 
resentation In  the  city  and  county  govern- 
ments of  Tampa,  Jacksonville,  and  St.  Peters- 
bui-g  a:id  i:i  the  school  affairs  of  every 
county. 

The  courts  already  are  beginning  to  Uulst 
that  m:Uteup  of  kuch  boards  can't  be  based 
on  anything  except  .%  head-count  of  people — 
ih'djt  tending  to  leave  the  tourist  wealth  of 
Miami  Beach  and  the  agrlctiltural  wealth  of 
the  South  Dade  everglades  to  the  mercy  of 
the  people  who  live  In  Miami  proper  on 
matters  of  taxation  and  public  service. 

Is  that  wh.^t  they  want? 

[From  the  Port  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press.  Jan, 

7.   1966] 

ONk-M.\.s-.   One-Vote    Troubles 

The  Ud  may  barely  have  been  cracked  so 
far  on  the  Pandora  s  box  of  troubles  that  the 
U  S  Supreme  Court  unlocked  when  It  as- 
serted Jurisdiction  for  the  Federal  courts 
over  the  apportionment  of  State  legislatures. 
In  the  field  of  legislative  apportionment 
alone,  the  troubles  springing  from  the  court's 
one-man.  one-vote  ruling  are  numerous.  But 
now  they  may  extend  to  other  fields  as  well. 

The  Court  decreed  that  both  branches  of 
State  legislatures  must  be  apportioned 
strictly  according  to  population  on  the 
ground  that  the  Constitution  requires  that 
the  vote  of  one  citizen  be  given  the  same 
weight  as  the  vote  of  another,  whether  he 
lives  In  a  big  county  or  a  small  one.  This 
Is  the  one-man,  one-vote  riile. 

In  Ohio  a  suit  has  been. filed  challenging 
the  allocation  of  the  State's  common  pleas 
Judges  on  the  ground  that  It  violates  the 
one-man,  one-vote  rule  The  State  has  a 
fixed  number  of  these  Judges  but  Its  con- 
stitution provides  that  each  county  regard- 
less of  size  shall  iiSve  at  least  one  Judge.  The 
result  Is  that  populous  Cuyahoga  County 
whffch  includes  Cleveland  has  only  one  Judge 
for  each  75,000  residents  while  18  smaller 
counties  have  one  Judge  for  each  25.000. 
Cleveland  lawyers  citlns?  a  4-year  backlog  of 
cases  In  their  co\irt,';  because  of  the  mal- 
apportionment of  Judges  have  filed  the  suit 
In  Federal  court  to  Invoke  the  one-man.  one- 
vote  rule  and  gain  a  fairer  apportionment  of 
the  state  Juhgee,  and  there  Is  merit  in  their 
ple.». 

But  a  i.imllar  argument  could  be  made  In 
the  case  of  other  elected  ofSclals  besides  leg- 
islators and  Judges,  and  the  complications 
could  t>e  enormous  In  Florida  and  other 
Btacee  every  county  regardless  of  size  has  one 
tax  isseseor,  one  shenfl,  one  school  superln- 
ten.:lenc  wiO.  one  of  every  other  county  ofBolal, 
This  meur.a  that  the  voter  In  a  small  county 


has  a  bigger  voice  In  electing  theae  Impor- 
tant officials  than  the  voter  In  a  big  county. 
Glades  County,  for  example,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  some  3,000  whUe  Dade  Coimty  has  1 
million  so  the  vote  of  a  Olades  County  resi- 
dent weighs  333  times  as  much  as  the  vote  of 
a  Dade  County  resident  when  It  comes  to 
electing  the  man  who  enforces  the  law  or 
assesses  property  for  taxes  or  runs  the 
schools.  And  surely  these  officials  can  be 
considered  fully  as  Important  as  state  legis- 
lators If  not  more  so. 

If  the  Constitution  requires  a  one-man, 
one-vote  rule  In  the  election  of  legislators,  as 
the  Supreme  Court  says  It  does.  It  also  must 
require  It  In  the  election  of  other  officials. 
So  then  the  Federal  courts  are  going  to  have 
to  order  either  that  Glades  County  share  a 
sherUT.  assessor  and  school  superintendent 
with  several  other  counties  or  that  Dade 
County  have  333  sheriffs,  assessors  and 
school  superintendents. 

This  one-man,  one-vote  rule  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  claims  to  have  discovered  some- 
where In  the  Constitution  where  nobody  ever 
noticed  It  before  Is  not  only  nonsensical  but 
mischievous.  It  deserves  a  deep  burial — as 
Senator  EvERrrr  Dirksen's  proposed  amend- 
ment would  give  It, 

[Prom   the  Fort  Myers    (Fla.)    News-Preas, 

Apr.  28,  1985) 

Rbapportionmsnt  Amendment  Gains 

Headway  Is  being  made  by  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  pending  In  Congress  to 
overturn  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  oh"  legis- 
lative reapportionment  and  allow  the  States 
to  apportion  one  house  of  their  legislature 
on  a  basis  other  than  population  If  their 
people  vote  to  do  so,  A  recent  survey  by 
United  Press  International  Indicates  that  60 
Senators  have  endorsed  or  are  leaning  to- 
ward the  proposal  while  only  27  have  voiced 
opposition.  It  win  take  67  Senators  to  ap- 
prove the  amendment  by  the  required  iwo- 
thlrds  vote.  Sentiment  for  It  Is  believed 
even  stronger  In  the  House. 

Significant  Is  the  fact  that  two  Influential 
newspapers  that  had  been  assailing  the 
amendment  ever  since  It  was  first  proposed, 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post,  are  now  pvUUng  in  their  horns.  Ap- 
parently seeing  the  handwriting  on  the  wall, 
they  now  are  editorializing  about  amend- 
ments they  think  should  be  made  to  the  pro- 
posal and  they  Indicate  they  then  would 
approve  It. 

The  changes  would  not  destroy  the  useful- 
ness or  void  the  purpose  of  the  constitution- 
al amendment  and  Indeed  might  Improve  It. 
The  Times  finds  "the  most  serious  defect" 
of  the  amendment  to  be  that  "It  permits  ap- 
portionment on  a  nonpopulatlon  basis  In 
perpetuity"  If  the  voters  of  a  State  once  ap- 
prove In  a  referendum.  It  proposes  that  the 
amendment  require  the  States  to  reappor- 
tion every  10  years  and  hold  a  referendum 
each  time  to  make  certain  that  a  majority 
still  favors  apportlorunent  on  a  basis  other 
than  population,  which  Is  fair  enough.  An- 
other point  raised  Is  that  If  a  unicameral 
(one  house)  legislature  were  apportioned  on 
a  nonpopulatlon  basis  It  would  endanger  thr 
principle  of  majority  control.  But  th'  . 
would  affect  only  Nebraska,  and  if  tl.  - 
amendment  were  to  exempt  unicameral  leg- 
islatures, that  too  would  be  fair  enough. 

Both  papers  take  exception  to  declara- 
tion In  the  amendment  that  "the  right  and 
power  to  determine  the  composition  of  the 
legislature  of  a  State  and  the  reapportion- 
ment of  the  membership  thereof  shall  re- 
main in  the  people  of  that  State."  They 
fear  It  wuld  close  the  courts  to  suits  de- 
manding fair  apportionment  of  even  the 
popular  branch  of  a  legislature.  But  that 
can  easily  be  fixed.  The  Washington  paper 
suggests: 

"Congress  can  reassert  the  right  of  the 
States   to  control   their   own  governmental 


structures,  within  reasonable  limits,  with- 
out opening  the  door  to  unrestrained  rig- 
ging in  favor  of  rural  areas.  The  basic  fault 
of  the  Covu-t's  decision  was  that  It  tried  to 
force  all  State  legislatures  Into  the  same 
mold  without  regard  for  their  hUtorlc  right 
to  shape  their  own  governments  within  a 
republican  framework.  The  right  for  some 
variation  In  a^^d  with  tradition,  economic 
and  geographirol  conditions  and  wishes  of 
the  people  can  be  restored  without  doing 
violence  to  the  concept  of  fair  representa- 
tion." 

Senator  Everett  M,  Dirksen,  the  Repub- 
lican leader  who  Is  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment. Is  a  shrewd  wheeler  and  dealer.  He 
may  well  have  anticipated  these  very  objec- 
tions and  put  forward  his  proposal  In  such  a 
form  that  he  could  later  make  concessions 
to  the  opposition  and  still  gain  a  compromise 
that  would  serve  the  purpose,  A  Senate 
subcommittee  plans  to  hold  further  hear- 
ings on  the  amendment  and  It  may  emerge 
In  a  form  that  will  win  support  from  many 
who  originally  opposed  it — enough  to  carry 
it. 


[From  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer, 

Nov.  4,  1965] 

One-Man,  One-'Vote  Issue 

Time  appears  to  be  running  out  for  Sen- 
ator Dirksen  and  his  proposal  to  remove  the 
Supreme  Coiu-fs  control  over  State  legisla- 
ture reapportionment. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  States  are  moving 
rather  rapidly  to  reapportion  their  legisla- 
tures In  compliance  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  one-man,  one-vote  ruling. 

A  study  by  the  Library  of  Congress  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  shows  that  19  States 
have  reapportioned  their  legislatures  to 
bring  both  houses  in  compliance  with  the 
Court's  ruling,  12  approved  plans  await  court 
review,  14  have  taken  preliminary  steps  to- 
ward reapp)ortlonment  and  Court  challenges 
are  pending  In  the  remaining  4 — Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolina, 

It  is  also  true  that  18  States  have  either 
rejected  or  refused  to  pass  the  proposal  to 
call  a  constitutional  convention  to  override 
the  decision. 

Last  summer  the  Dirksen  proposal  man- 
aged to  win  the  votes  of  67  VS.  Senators, 
which,  considering  the  atmosphere  which 
prevailed  in  Congress,  was  not  without  sig- 
nificance. A  clear  majority  had  supported 
the  meastire. 

Under  the  proposal,  the  issue  of  State  ap- 
portionment would  be  given  to  the  people  of 
the  States — not  to  the  State  legislatures,  be- 
cause they  have  shown  in  the  past  that  they 
cannot  be  trusted  on  the  matter. 

What  Dirksen  sought  and  still  seeks  was 
rule  by  popular  mandate,  with  the  voters 
dictating  their  wishes  on  the  makeup  of  one 
house,  while  population  remained  the  basts 
of  the  other  house. 

Senator  Dirksen  Is  asking  for  one  more 
chance  to  put  his  amendment  across,  hope- 
fully as  soon  as  Congress  goes  back  into 
session  In  January, 

But  his  chances  look  slim,  even  if  he 
should  get  favorable  action  in  the  Senate. 
For  States  that  have  been  reapportioned 
with  urban  areas  now  heavily  represented 
are  not  likely  to  want  to  return  to  the  old 
method  which  favored  rural  counties  at  least 
In  one  house  of  the  legislatures. 

As  we  said,  time  appears  to  be  running  out. 
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[From  the  Colimibus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer, 
Nov,  4,  1965] 
Congressional  "Sleeper" 
The  real  "sleeper"  In  Congress  this  year 
very  well  could  be  Ssnator  Dirksens  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  which  could 
have   the   effect   of   reversing   the   Supreme 
Court's    one-man,    one-vote   rule   for   some 
State  legislatures. 


Senator  Dirksen,  who  has  been  working 
quietly  In  lining  up  support  of  his  resolu- 
tion, appears  about  ready  to  launch  a  drive 
to  get  the  resolution  out  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

The  amendment  would  permit  the  voters 
in  each  State  to  determine  whether  one  hotise 
of  their  legislature  should  be  elected  on  other 
than  a  population  basis.  The  constitutional 
change  would  in  part  compensate  for  the 
blow  to  unequal  apportionment  in  State  leg- 
islatures struck  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Covu-t  in  a  group  of  appealed  cases  last  year. 

The  Court's  central  holding  was  that  the 
14th  amendment's  equal  protection  clause 
"requires  that  the  seats  in  both  houses  of 
a  bicameral  State  legislature  must  be  ap- 
portioned on  a  popiUatlon  basis."  A  Dirksen 
attempt  at  a  remedy  by  statute  rather  than 
by  amending  the  Constitution  brought  on  a 
month -long  filibuster  by  Senate  liberals  last 
year  and  went  down  to  defeat. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  also  that  math- 
ematical exactness  of  precision  in  carving 
out  legislative  districts  might  be  impossible, 
but  that  apportionment  must  be  based  sub- 
stantially on  population.  The  so-called 
Federal  analogy  was  ruled  "inapplicable  as  a 
sustaining  precedent  for  the  States."  Even 
a  referendum  upholding  apportionment  other 
than  by  population  was  ruled  out  because 
a  "citizen's  constitutional  rights  can  hardly 
be  infringed  upon  because  a  majority  of  the 
people  choose  to  do  so." 

If  the  Dirksen  amendment  falls,  the  Dem- 
ocrats would  certainly  stand  to  gain  in  those 
large  Northern  States  where  they  already  are 
well  entrenched.  Republicans  probably 
would  have  an  edge  In  border  and  South- 
western States. 

The  Dirksen  amendment,  although  it  has 
some  mighty  congressional  foes,  is  a  fair 
and  realistic  way  to  get  at  the  problem  of 
reapportionment.  Voters  in  each  State  would 
have  the  right  to  decide  whether  one  house 
of  their  legislative  should  be  elected  on  other 
than  a  population  basis. 

[From  the  Coliunbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer, 

Aug.  7,  1965] 

Slight  Taste  of  'ViCTroRT 

A  proposal  which,  in  effect,  would  have 
removed  the  Supreme  Court's  control  over 
State  legislative  reapportionment  managed 
to  win  the  votes  of  57  U,S,  Senators  In  the 
showdown  test,  and  all  things  considered, 
that  was  a  remarkable  achievement. 

Sponsored  by  Republican  Minority  Leader 
E\'ERETT  Dirksen,  the  measure  would  have 
allowed  the  voters  of  each  State  to  decide 
whether  they  wanted  both  houses  of  the 
legislature  based  solely  on  population. 

Thus,  the  Issue  of  State  apportionment 
would  have  been  given  to  the  people  of  the 
States — not  to  the  State  legislatures,  let  it 
be  noted,  because  they  have  shown  In  the 
past  that  they  cannot  be  trusted  on  the 
matter. 

What  Djrksen  sought  was  rule  by  popular 
mandate,  with  the  voters  dictating  their 
wishes  on  the  makeup  of  one  house,  while 
population  remained  the  basis  of  the  other 
house. 

The  measure  required  two-thirds  margin 
of  the  Senators  voting  in  order  to  win 
passage,  and  the  57  votes  which  it  won  fell 
7  short  of  the  neceesary  total. 

But  nonetheless.  In  the  atmosphere  which 
prevails  in  this  session  of  Congress,  the  fact 
that  a  clear  majority  supported  the  measure 
is  not  without  significance. 

It  demonstratAd  that  a  concern  for  State 
prerogatives  still  e-Xlsts  in  a  majority  of  the 
Senate;  and  that  the  Supreme  Court's  word 
Is  not  accepted  as  the  final  authority  on 
every  subject. 

n 

Unfortunately,  the  Dirksen  proposal  was 
subjected  to  the  usual  attacks  on  any  idea 
that  appears  to  be  critical  of  the  Supreme 


Court,  or  implies  that  States  know  more 
about  how  to  handle  their  business  than  the 
Federal  Government  does. 

Senators  sensitive  to  the  labor,  Negro  and 
blg-clty  vote  were  understandably  dubious 
of  the  Dirksen  bill.  They  could  see  little 
profit  In  voting  for  it,  and  quite  a  bit  of 
danger. 

President  Johnson  publicly  remained  tm- 
committed,  but  he  was  probably  against  the 
bill  privately,  and  had  passed  the  word. 

Dirksen 's  sponsorship  Identified  the  meas- 
ure as  a  Republican  product,  and  the  current 
division  in  the  Senate  is  66  to  34  for  the 
Democrats,  meaning  that  Dirksen  had  to 
hold  every  Republican  vote  and  win  half 
of  the  Democrats  In  order  to  achieve  the 
two-thirds  majority. 

Considering  these  obstacles,  the  bill's 
showing  was  quite  remarkable. 

m 

Senator  Dirksen  concluded  his  arguments 
by  quoting  an  old  Congressman  who  once 
told  him:  "Son,  you'll  live  to  see  the  day 
when  the  only  people  Interested  In  State 
boundaries  will  be  Rand  and  McNally." 

The  other  Senator  from  Illinois,  Paul 
Douglas,  a  Democrat,  led  the  opposition 
forces.  He  rather  enigmatically  described 
the  Dirksen  measure  "as  the  last  attack  by 
privileged  wealth." 

Now,  that  soimds  good,  and  undoubtedly 
was  a  compelling  argument  to  some  of  the 
39  Senators  who  held  the  fort.  But  exactly 
what  "privileged  wealth"  had  to  do  with 
the  issue  at  hand  is  a  real  puzzle. 

"Privileged  wealth"  will  be  In  much  better 
position  to  dcwnlnate  a  legislature  in  which 
both  houses  are  largely  composed  of  mem- 
bers from  a  single  metropolitan  area  of  the 
State,  such  as  will  be  the  case  in  Illinois. 

The  real  significance  of  the  Dirksen  pro- 
posal lay  In  Its  clear  conflict  of  Federal  versus 
State  authority,  and  popular  vote  versus 
court  edicts. 

Although  the  proposal  was  sidetracked, 
that  vote  of  57  to  39  In  favor,  still  provides 
a  warm  glow,  and  a  slight  taste  of  victory. 


[From  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer, 

July  27,  1965) 

The  Dirksen  Amendment 

If  the  U.S.  Senate  were  apportioned  on 
the  basis  of  population,  Georgia  would  fare 
well,  because  Its  population  of  4  million 
would  be  almost  exactly  the  correct  total 
to  qualify  for  2  Senators, 

With  100  Senators  to  represent  a  nation 
of  approximately  200  million  population, 
there  would  be  a  Senator  for  each  2  million. 

Difficulty  would  arise,  however,  for  the 
sparsely  populated  Western  States.  The 
combined  populations  of  Montana,  Nevada, 
Utah  and  Wyoming  come  to  only  2  million, 
enough  to  rate  1  Senator,  and  those  4 
States — or  even  2  of  them — would  be  quite 
a  territory  for  a  Senator  to  represent. 

Fortunately,  the  Senate's  geographical 
basis  is  specifically  stipulated  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  even  the  Supreme  Court  can't 
rewrite  specific  language. 

But  the  principle  enunciated  by  the  Court 
for  State  legislatures  would  clearly  require  a 
reapportioned  U.S,  Senate  if  the  constitu- 
tional barrier  were  absent. 

Senators  smile  at  such  a  ridiculous  thought 
but  State  legislators  were  also  smiling  a  few 
years  ago.  Now,  they  are  struggling  to  re- 
apportion both  houses  of  their  legislatures 
according  to  population,  and  on  a  lesser 
scale,  many  of  them  face  the  kind  of  geog-a- 
phy  problem  the  U.S,  Senate  would  have. 

There  are  county  equivalents  of  States 
such  as  Montana,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  and 
Utah,  which  cover  great  expanses  of  land, 
but  are  sparsely  populated,  'While  one  Sen- 
ator would  have  trouble  representing  several 
States,  one  State  senator  or  representative 
has  an  equally  hard  task  In  trying  to  serve 


several  large  but  unpopulous  counties.  And 
the  State  legislator  can't  devote  his  full  time, 
nor  does  he  have  a  staff. 


Senator  Everett  Dirkskn,  the  Republican 
minority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  Is  dog- 
gedly trying  to  get  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  the  fioor  which  would  take  the  ques- 
tion of  legislative  apportionment  out  of  the 
hands  of  Federal  courts  and  give  it  to  the 
people  of  the  States.  His  projected  plan  is 
democratic  in  the  strictest  tradition.  He 
would  let  a  majority  vote  of  all  the  citizens 
of  a  State  decide  whether  one  house  of  the 
legislature  should  be  based  on  geography. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  have  threatened  to 
filibuster  it  rather  than  let  a  vote  be  called 
in  the  Senate.  In  other  words.  In  the  name 
of  majority  rule,  they  will  refuse  to  allow  the 
Senate  majority  to  express  its  will. 

As  an  early  and  late  foe  of  Georgia's 
iniquitous  county  unit  system,  the  Enquirer 
concedes  to  no  one  in  supporting  equitable 
voting  and  equitable  representation.  But 
Dirksen's  plan  is  a  fair  one.  There  are  States 
in  which  a  majority  of  the  people  would  prob- 
ably vote  to  keep  one  legislative  house  on  a 
geographic  basis. 

In  Dirksen's  home  State  of  Hllnols,  for 
instance,  Chicago  and  its  environs  now  can 
elect  a  majority  of  both  houses,  or  more  pre- 
cisely, the  prevailing  vote  majority  of  Chi- 
cago determines  them, 
nr 

The  President's  home  State  of  Texas  Is 
another  that  would  present  problems.  Its 
vast  western  stretches  would  rate  few  legis- 
lators when  placed  against  the  several  metro- 
politan areas  of  the  middle  and  eastern  sec- 
tions. 

Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
has  Indicated  he  leans  toward  approval  of 
the  Dirksen  proposal,  and  a  majority  appears 
likely  in  the  Senate  and  the  House — if  a  vote 
can  be  called. 

But  the  minority  which  opposes  the  bill  Is 
afraid  of  a  vote.  They  prefer  that  the  nine, 
nonelected,  lifetime-tenured  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  retain  the  power  to  decide 
what  the  majority  of  U,S,  citizens  want, 

[From  the  Augusta  (Ga,)  Chronicle,  May  36, 

1965] 

Whittling  the  Court  Down 

No  matter  where  you  may  stand  on  the 
controversial  State  legislative  reapportion- 
ment decisions  by  the  Federal  Judiciary, 
there  is  a  distinct  possibility  that  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  could  change  the  pic- 
ture. 

That  being  the  case,  it  Is  Interesting  to 
take  a  look  at  the  likely  shape  of  such  an 
amendment,  should  it  be  passed  by  che  Con- 
gress and  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  the  States. 
There  are  several  such  amendments  pro- 
posed, designed  to  modify  the  Court's  one- 
man,  one-vote  stand  which  has  outlawed 
representation  on  any  basis  other  than  that 
proportional  to  actual  population. 

Of  all  these  proposals,  which  are  being 
considered  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  subcom- 
mittee, that  submitted  by  Senate  Minority 
Leader  Everett  M.  Dirksen  is  drawing  the 
greatest  attention.  It  would  flatly  permit 
any  State  .to  approve  a  plan  setting  up  one 
house  of  their  legislature  on  a  basis  other 
than  population. 

A  clue  to  the  flnal  form  of  an  amendment 
which  might  be  reported  out  comes  from  the 
subcommittee's  chairman,  Indiana  Senator 
Birch  Bath.  Bath,  altbotigh  blaming  leg- 
islatures for  not  acting  to  update  repre- 
sentation in  line  with  rural-urban  shifts,  Is 
said  to  have  been  Impressed  with  testimony 
l>efore  the  subcommittee  to  the  effect  that 
groupings  of  economic  Interests  produce  pop- 
ulation patterns  which  do  not  necessarily 
fit  Into  the  one-man,  one-vote  scheme. 
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At  any  rate  3ath.  speaking  In  Port  Wayne, 
Ind..  mentioned  three  conditions  ror  what  ho 
thlnts  would  be  a  gond  amendment: 

1.  Before  a  legislature  can  seek  apportion- 
ment ror  3ne  house  on  a  basis  other  than 
population.  11  must  first  reapportion  Itself 
eutLrely  on  a  population  formula.  This 
would  prevent  a  niaiapportloned  legislature 
from  perpetuating  the  situation  which  made 
possible    the    malapportionment. 

2.  A  plan  for  apportionment  on  other  than 
a  population  basis  would  have  to  be  ratified 
by  the  voters  In  a  referendum,  and  this  ref- 
erendum would  have  uj  be  repeated  about 
every  10  years. 

3    Approved  reapportionment  plans  should 


population  basis  If  voters  of  the  State  con- 
cerned desired. 

The  best  showing  which  can  be  made  Is 
by  combining  the  States  which  voted  for  both 
proposals.  Since  the  lists  are  not  entirely 
overlapping,  a  total  of  21  State  legislatures 
may  be  counted  aa  favoring  one  proposed 
amendment  or  the  other.  It  Is  tmcertaln 
whether  the  wording  of  article  V,  on  amend- 
ments, permits  counting  aU  21  when  the 
resolutions  are  not  Identical.  Even  If  all 
21  are  counted,  however,  the  total  still  falls 
13  States  short  of  the  necessary  two-thirds. 
In  addition,  the  senates  of  seven  more  States 
have  asked  for  a  constitutional  convention, 
but  the  lower  house  in  each  Instance  has 


be  subject  to  Judlci.il  review  to  prevent  viola-  not  done  so;  and  one  house  of  representa- 
tion of  other  constitutional  guarantees.  sucV^lves  has  made  such  a  request  without 
as  an  etTective  voice  for  minority  groups.  senate  concurrence. 

B\YH  is  a  former  speaker  of  the  Indiana  .       The    outlook.    In    the   somewhat   \mllkely 
House     He  is  a  moderateiv  liberal  Democrat''    event  that  the  move  for  a  convention  seems 


with  prestige  accumulated  from  Senate  ac- 
tion on  the  presidential  disability  matter, 
and  his  approach  must  be  viewed  as  the 
kind  which  the  Senate  may  ultimately  ac- 
cept. It  is  not  as  liberal  an  outlook  as 
DiBKSSN's — In  the  true  meaning  of  liberal 
which  implies  Individual  and  State  freedoms 
which  are  opposed  by  the  so-callpd  liberals. 
It  U,  nevertheless,  an  approach  which  would 
somewhat  clip  the  wings  of  the  free-flying 
Supreme  Court. 

It  would  be  hoped  tliat.  under  an  amend- 
ment returning  some  degree  of  ap;>,)rtlon- 
ment  authcrlty  to  the  States,  legislature* 
would  be  Wise  enough  not  to  return  to  fla- 
gpraiit  m.lsrepreser.tatlon  as  between  rural 
and  urban  constituencies  Nevertheless,  the 
States  should  have  the  right  t«  shape  their 
own  governments,  and  if  they  make  what 
might  be  mistakes,  that,  t.')0.  is  their  re- 
spfjnslbllity  and  -lOt  the  concern  of  an  all- 
p..werfvil  centra!  government. 

[Prom   t.ne    .^ugo.st   Chronicle.   Mar.   7.   1965) 

CONVSNTION    Is   UnLIKK-T 

Tlie  outlook  as  of  t.hls  week  for  a  national 
convention  to  write  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment on  State  legl.slatlve  apportionment  Is 
not  bright. 

This  move  for  a  constitutional  convention, 
to  which  the  general  assemblies  of  both 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  have  given 
their  support  »e«fc8  to  put  Into  effect  a  provi- 
sion of  the  US.  Constitution  never  yet  used. 
If  two-thirds  of  the  States  petition  for  a  con- 
stitutional convention,  and  if  a  majority  In 
9«ch  Hou.se  of  the  Congress  then  vote  fa-,  or- 
ably,  then  such  a  convention  would  be  called 
and  it  could  write  such  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  as  It  choee    on  any  subject. 

The  drive  for  constitutional  amendment 
resulted,  of  course,  from  US  Supreme  Court 
rulings.  In  1962  the  High  Court  held  In  a 
case  involving  Tennessee  that  courts  have 
the  power  to  decide  whether  State  legisla- 
tures are  correctly  apportioned  Then  In 
1964.  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  both 
houses  In  each  State  legl.slalure  must  be  ap- 
portioned on  population  alone,  banning  the 
"Uttie  Pederai"  system  by  which  rural  Inter- 
ests seek  to  protect  the  interests  of  their 
constituencies — which  in  most  States  a_-e  be- 
coming a  minority  group. 

The  evil  In  t.hese  rulings,  as  we  see  It,  Ls 
not  so  much  the  theory  of  one-m.i:.,  one- 
vote  In  Itself,  as  It  is  the  encroachment  of 
the  Pederal  Judiciary  Into  a  field  which 
should  be  left  to  action  of  the  people  In  the 
Individual  States 

Discouraging  to  the  barkers  .;f  the  move 
for  a  constitutional  convention  Is  t.he  fact 
that  only  16  States  have  voted  for  a  resolu- 
tion advanced  In  1962,  for  a  convention  to  bar 
Federal  courts  from  any  jtirLsdlctlon  In  ap- 
portionment matters;  and  that  only  17  States 
have  voted  for  a  1964  proposal  for  a  conven- 
tion which  would  write  an  amendment  per- 
mitting one  hou,5e  of  each  legislature  to  be 
apportioned  on  a  ge<'graph!caJ  or  other  non- 


Still,  on  the  whole,  the  Congress  choee  to 
Ignore  the  warnings  until  It  sensed  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Supreme  Court  might  soon 
get  around  to  telling  it  to  reapportion 
Itself. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Intnislons  of 
the  U.S.  courts  Into  the  legislative  field  will 
become  a  campaign  Issue.  For,  If  our  con- 
stitutional form  of  government  Is  to  siuvlve, 
the  people  must  be  alerted  to  the  fajt  that 
It  already   Is  Imperiled. 

[From  the  AugusU,   (Ga.)   Herald,  Sept.  14, 
1965] 

PBUIT   or   PZRSISTENCB 

Having  pried  his  once-beaten  and  then  re- 
vised proposal  on  legislative  reapportion- 
ment out  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
and  breathed  Into  It  at  least  the  semblance 
of  new  life.  Senator  Evi»ett  M.  Dirksen  has 
revived  some  hope,  however  faint,  that  the 
States  will  be  given  back  the  right  to  deter- 
mine the  makeup  of  one  legislative  chamber 
according  to  the  States'  own  formula. 

The  Senator  has  at  least  gotten  his  pro- 
posed amendment  to  overturn  a  recent  Su- 
preme Court  one-man,  one- vote  decision  on 
Its  way  to  the  Senate  calendar,  even  though 
he  does  not  entertain  any  real  idea  that  floor 
action  will  be  taken  during  the  present  ses- 
sion.    A  lot  remains  to  be  done,  and  Con- 
gress Is  becoming  more  anxlotis  for  adjourn- 
ment.    It  may  be  next  year  before  the  pro- 
this  kind  would  have  of  getting  ratification      POsed  amendment  comes  up.    But  It  Is  this 
,        ^vT       ,     -Lk-  /qq»  ^f  th«  ^t^tM     That*  much    farther    along    toward    a    vote,    due 
from  three-fourths  (38)  of  the  States.    That  ,^^„2.  H«t-,,«.„oH«T,  ^r  tv,» 


to  be  nearlng  the  neceesary  34-State  total, 
U  that  the  "Uberals"  who  were  swept  Into 
the  Congress  on  the  winds  of  the  Johnson 
victory  last  fall  might  compromise.  Rather 
than  risk  a  freewheeling  convention  which 
might  write  amendments  to  solidify  conserv- 
ative principles  of  government,  the  "lib- 
erals" could  approve  In  the  Congress  Itself 
a  constitutional  amendment  permitting  one 
house  in  es«:h  leglslatiu'e  to  be  elected  on  a 
nonpopulatlon  basis. 

They  would  be  banking,  in  that  event,  on 
the  scant  chance  which  an   amendment  of 


chance  has  been  minimized  In  the  legisla- 
tures by  the  recent  smd  continuing  reappor- 
tloiunent  based  on  population,  to  comply 
with  court  orders. 

Many  reapportioned  legislatures,  seeing  a 
return  to  any  other  system  as  a  threat  to 
the  continuance  In  ofBce  of  their  members, 
would  be  unlikely  to  approve  an  amendment 
guaranteeing  still  another  shakeup. 

Everything  considered,  and  despite  the 
merits  of  arguments  seeking  to  preserve 
State  freedom  from  the  encroachment  of 
monolithic  Pederal  power,  the  chances  of  see- 
ing a  precedent-breaking  convention  for 
VS.  Constitution  revision  would  seem,  at 
this  point,  to  be  remote. 

[Prom  the  Augusta    (Oa.)    Chronicle.   Axig. 

17,    1964] 

DEUtsiK  Backs  Dkmocract 

In  urging  that  all  court  proceedings  In 
State  reapportionments  be  delayed  until 
State  legislatures  have  had  time  to  act.  Re- 
publican Senator  Evductt  M.  Disksin,  of 
Illinois — arguing  that  the  present  Congress 
hasn't  enough  time  to  act  on  his  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  on  the  Issue — 
also  took  the  Pederal  courts  severely  to  task 
for  their  rulings  on  congressional  redlstrlct- 
Ing. 

The  courts,  he  pointed  out,  are  acting 
under  decisions  In  June  by  the  VS.  Supreme 
Court  that  would  require  each  house  of  a 
legislature  to  be  selected  on  a  strictly  pop- 
ulation basis. 

This,  he  declared,  had  "created  chaos  typi- 
cal of  the  kind  that  results  when  the  court 
assumes  the  role  and  function  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government." 

At  about  the  same  time,  Alabama's  fiery 
Gov.  George  Wallace,  addressing  a  special 
session  of  his  State's  general  assembly  to 
consider  redlstrlctlng,  scathingly  accused  the 
Pederal  courts  of  "Alice  In  Wonderland" 
logic;  declared  "the  people  of  this  Nation  are 
fed  up  with  a  Federal  oligarchy,"  and  pre- 
dicted reapportionment  would  be  an  Issue 
in  the  presidential  campaign. 

Also  effective  shotild  be  the  States  rights 
sentiments  of  OOP  presidential  nominee, 
Barry  Ooldwater;  and  It  may  be  that  the 
criticisms  of  the  Supreme  Court's  question- 
able rulings,  by  conservative  spokesmen, 
have  not  been  voiced  in  vain. 


largely  to  the  dogged  determination  of  the 
man  who  wouldn't  take  an  eight  votes  short 
of  victory  decision  as  final. 

The  broad  acceptance  of  the  proposal  Is 
accented  by  the  fact  that  It  failed  passage 
In  Its  first  test  not  so  much  becatise  the 
weight  of  the  voting  went  against  It  (it 
didn't — the  vote  was  57  for  and  only  39 
against)  as  because  the  ■freight  of  a  few  votes 
on  the  wrong  side  prevented  It  from  gaining 
the  required  two-thirds  majority. 

Essentially,  what  the  amendment  would 
do,  when  and  If  passed  and  ratified  by  the 
required  three-fourths  of  the  States,  would 
be  to  permit  those  States  having  a  two-house 
legislative  system  to  apportion  one  on  the 
basis  of  factors  other  than  simple  popula- 
tion. 

In  spite  of  the  Supreme  Court's  side  re- 
mark, made  In  handing  down  its  one-man, 
one-vote  ruling,  that  the  Federal  analogy 
did  not  apply  Ln  the  case  of  the  States,  many 
people,  from  public  figures  and  political 
theorists  down  to  the  ordinary  lay  voter  be- 
lieve It  Is  the  wise  and  desirable  way  In  which 
to  achieve  a  just  and  reasonable  balance  In 
the  legislative  systems  of  the  various  States. 
These  feel  that  geographical  and  |x>lltlcal  en- 
titles, and  population  should  and  must  have 
their  due  representation  In  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  either  the  one  or  the  other  from 
becoming  completely  dominant  In  the  leg- 
Islatvires. 

The  objection  has  been  raised  that  time  Is 
working  against  the  Dlrksen  proposal,  that 
with  so  many  State  legislatures  already  re- 
apfxjrtioned  according  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  guidelines,  the  amendment  will  have 
difficulty  m  gaining  the  required  number  of 
ratifications.  The  reasoning  is  that  the  legis- 
latures of  such  States  would  be  reluctant  to 
approve  an  amendment  which  might  require 
them  to  go  through  the  business  of  reap- 
pwrtioning  one  of  their  houses  again  and 
which — worst  of  all — would  cost  some  legis- 
lators their  seats. 

This  argument  Is  faulty  on  at  least  one 
point:  the  Dlrksen  proposal  would  require 
nothing,  It  would  simply  give  to  the  several 
States  a  right  that  has  been  taken  away  from 
them  arbitrarily.  Any  leg^lslature  which  al- 
ready reapportioned  to  conform  with  the 
Court's  demands  could  retain  that  format  If 
It  so  choee.     It  would  simply  have  the  right 
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to  choose  otherwise  if  such  were  the  will  of 
the  people. 

{From  the  August    (Oa.)    Herald,  Aug.   10, 

1965] 

The  Tables  Mat  Tuen 

As  is  now  well  known,  some  days  before  his 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  on  leg- 
islative reapportionment  went  to  a  vote — 
and  narrow  defeat — In  the  Senate,  Senator 
Everett  Dibksen,  Republican,  of  Illinois, 
complained  to  the  President  about  admin- 
istration Interference  with  the  measure.  He 
was  assured  by  the  President  that  the  White 
House  hadn't  interfered  and  would  not. 

In  the  light  of  the  Senator's  post-defeat 
remarks  about  continuing  the  fight  even  If 
he  had  to  submit  the  proposal  In  place  of 
stUl-pendlng  administration  legislation,  the 
thought  occurs  that  Dirksen  may  not  have 
been  entirely  sold  on  the  reasstirance.  He 
rather  stispected  Vice  President  Humphrey  of 
being  the  hatchet  man  In  the  wood-pile,  and 
there  Is  no  evidence  to  show  Uiat  Dirksen 
has  since  disabused  himself  of  that  suspi- 
cion. 

Consequently,  the  further  thought  occurs 
that  If  the  tangle-haired  Senator  Is  a  venge- 
ful man,  he  Is  going  to  have  an  excellent 
chance  to  play  hob  with  some  of  the  "Great 
Society"  builders'  cherished  plans  in  the 
weeks  to  come.  President  Johnson  has  in- 
dicated there  Is  still  plenty  to  be  done  on 
his  legislative  program — enough.  In  fact,  to 
make  any  congressional  talk  about  adjourn- 
ing by  Labor  Day  rather  meaningless. 

Senator  Dirksen.  the  apoetle  of  eloquence 
and  the  glass  of  courtly  charm,  is  not  known 
to  be  a  mean  or  vlclotis  man.  But  politics 
has  strange  ways  even  with  such  men  as 
Dirksen,  and  yesterday's  warm  support  can, 
with  one  such  rude  jolt  such  as  he  experi- 
enced last  week,  quickly  turn  Into  tomorrow's 
bitter  opposition. 

The  possibility  of  this  happening  to  the 
Republican  minority,  which  has  given  the 
President  his  most  consistent  and  solid  sup- 
port In  the  Vietnam  situation,  takes  on  added 
significance  In  view  of  the  President's  feud 
vltl:  House  Minority  Leader  Oeralo  Foro  of 
Michigan. 

If  Ford's  unhapplnees  communicates  Itself 
to  Dirksen  and  adds  still  further  to  the  Sen- 
ator's own  unhapplnees,  the  President  could 
lose  one  of  the  stancbest  friends  he  has  In 
Congress.  It  might  serve  Mr.  Johnson  well 
to  give  the  Senator  from  nilnols  a  clincher 
on  his  sincerity  by  taking  him  and  the  Vice 
President  aside  and  admonishing  with  the 
latter  as  Dirksen  suggested,  even  if  it  is  done 
ex  poet  facto. 

[Prom  the  Augusta    (Ga.)    Herald,  Aug.   6, 

10S5] 

The  Battle  Isn't  Over 

The  proposed  Dlrksen  amendment,  which 
would  have  restored  to  the  various  States 
their  right  to  app>ortlon  at  least  one  house 
In  a  bicameral  legislature  on  a  basis  other 
than  population,  apparently  Is  dead  for  the 
present  session  of  Congress,  having  fallen 
just  seven  votes  short  of  the  two-thirds 
majority  required  for  passage. 

But  the  need  for  the  amendment  remains, 
and  Its  major  sponsor,  organ-voiced  Minority 
Leader  Everett  M.  Dirksen,  of  nilnols,  vows 
doggedly  that  he  will  continue  the  fight  to 
get  It  through. 

The  measure,  which  would  have  overridden 
Supreme  Court  decisions  that  both  houses 
of  a  bicameral  legislature  mtist  be  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  population  alone,  has 
enjoyed  strong  support  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Its  backers  have  Included  such  strong 
business  and  economic  Interests  as  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufactiu-ers  and  the  Ameri- 
can Retail  Federation;  the  Nation's  foremost 
'arm  organlzatlon^Qlncluding  the  American 
F'arm  Bureau  Federation,  the  National  Farm- 


ers Union  and  the  National  Orange;  and 
numerous  grass-roots  groups  Including, 
Inevitably,  those  who  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  continuing  erosion  of  States' 
rights. 

Most  of  the  support  is  based  on  one  or 
both  of  two  grounds:  That  the  Court  has 
overstepped  Its  constitutional  authority  by 
interjecting  Itself  into  a  matter  which  Is 
purely  the  business  of  the  Individual  States; 
and  that  rural  people  stand  In  peril  of  being 
submerged  In  the  wide  swing  from  rural 
domination  of  State  assemblies  to  domina- 
tion by  the  urban  areas. 

The  Herald  can  recognize  the  validity  of 
both  argrument'5.  In  guaranteeing  to  each 
of  the  several  States  a  republican  form  of 
government,  the  Constitution  left  to  the 
States  themselves  the  authority  to  say  how 
and  on  what  basis  their  legrlslatures  would 
be  formed.  The  Court  now  has  usurped  that 
right,  reserved  to  the  States  under  the  10th 
amendment. 

The  fear  of  rural  dwellers  Is  understand- 
able. In  placing  apportionment  of  both 
houses  on  a  purely  population  basis,  the 
Court  has  merely  swung  the  jjendulum  of 
inequity  from  one  end  of  the  arc  to  the 
other.  Where  rural  Influence  once  over- 
whelmed the  urban  areas,  the  weight  of 
power  has  now  been  thrust  into  the  hands  of 
the  cities.  The  scales  are  still  unbalanced; 
and  some  form  of  balance  Is  what  the  Dlrk- 
sen amendment  seeks. 

Neither  this  newspajjer  nor  the  proposed 
amendment  argues  against  reapportionment 
as  such,  and  neither  Is  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  abuses  have  existed  where  malappor- 
tloned  leglslattires  have  held  power.  But 
both  recognize  the  need  for  some  system 
whereby  both  houses  can  exercise  some  de- 
gree of  restraint  upon  each  other  and  pre- 
vent the  rural  minority's  voice  from  being 
drowned  out  by  the  roar  of  the  majority. 
And  both  recognize  the  need  for  some  re- 
straint upon  the  Court,  to  keep  It  from 
wandering  farther  and  farther  afield  In  the 
legislative  province  where  It  has  no  right  to 
stray. 

[Prom  the  Idaho  Statesman,  Boise,  Mar.  23. 

1966] 

Amendment  Stili,  Worthy 

Professionals  of  both  political  parties  in 
Idaho  and  the  1963  and  1966  legislatures 
have  favored  the  reapportionment  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  sponsored  by 
Minority  Leader  Everett  M.  Dirksen  and 
supported  by  Senators  Frank  Church  and 
Len  B  Jordan. 

This  amendment,  if  passed  by  a  two- thirds 
majority  of  both  houses  of  Congress  and 
appro^-ed  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  States  (38),  would  provide  that  1 
house  of  a  State  legislature  could  be  appor- 
tioned on  basis  of  factors  other  than  popu- 
lation. It  also  would  require  ratification  by 
the  people  at  a  referendum  of  any  legisla- 
tive apportionment  scheme. 

Idaho's  affection  for  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment need  not  be  jilted  should  Idaho's  35- 
senator,  70-representatlve  reapportionment 
scheme  win  approval  of  the  judiciary,  and 
thereby  establish  the  equal  population  prin- 
ciple In  both  houses  of  the  State  legislature. 

Many  political  observers  believe  that 
chances  of  the  Dlrksen  amendment  being 
proposed  by  Congress  and.  If  so,  of  being 
ratified  by  the  necessary  38  States,  are  les- 
sened each  time  a  State  legislature  Is  re- 
apportioned under  the  one-man,  one- vote 
edict  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

There  are  two  principles  Involved  In  the 
Dlrksen  amendment.  First,  that  In  the  ap- 
portioning the  membership  of  one  house  of  a 
legislature,  assumedly  the  Senate,  need  not 
be  based  strictly  on  population,  but  that 
other  factors  such  as  geography,  economic 
Interest  or  other  etxnmon  'Interests  can  be 
used. 


Second,  that  the  people  of  a  State  have 
the  right  to  ratify  the  apportionment  of 
their  legislatures.  The  Dirksen  amendment 
provides  that  every  time  a  State  legislature 
apportions  Itself,  the  apportionment  shall 
be  subject  to  ratification  at  a  referendum. 

Every  State  In  the  Nation  finds  It  most 
difficult  to  apportion  Its  legislature  on  an 
equal  population  basis.  It  Is  the  denial  of 
geographical  barriers  and  common  Interests 
that  has  caused  every  State  legislature  the 
pain  and  frustration  In  reallning  Its.  mem- 
bership. 

In  the  recent  Imbroglio  that  was  the  sec- 
ond and  third  special  sessions  of,  the  Idaho 
Legislature,  had  geographical  and  economic 
interests  been  allowed  as  factors  in  designing 
legislative  districts  In  the  State's  "wide  open 
spaces,"  much  of  the  "pain"  would  have  been 
eliminated. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  a  legislature  can- 
not assign  at  least  20  percent  of  a  reappor- 
tionment formula  In  building  the  member- 
ship of  one  house,  to  factors  other  than  popu- 
lation. 

Idaho,  like  other  Intermountaln  States, 
will  always  have  "wide  open  spaces"  and 
sparsely  populated  areas. 

The  Dlrksen  amendment  could  benefit 
Idaho  Immeastirably  In  future  reapportion- 
ments of  the  legislature. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  not  manda- 
tory en  the  States.  Those  States  which  pre- 
fer to  have  both  houses  of  their  legislature 
apportioned  st^ctly  on  an  equal  population 
basis  could  ke^p  them  that  way. 

But  if  a  St^te  can  benefit  Its  people  and 
representation  of  certain  ^reas  under  the 
amendment,  then  It  ought  to  be  proposed 
by  Congress  and  ratified. 

(Prom  the  Waukegan  (HI.)  News-Sun,  Apr. 

14.  1966] 

Let  the  People  Decide 

When  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  its  revolutionary  one-man,  one-vote 
ruling  on  State  legislative  reapportionment. 
It  did  more  than  uproot  rural  domination  of 
legislatures. 

The  Court,  In  effect,  pressed  every  State 
legislature  Into  a  common.  Immutable  mold, 
requiring  both  houses  of  legislature  to  be 
apportioned  strictly  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion. States  could  not  organize  their  legls- 
latxires  any  other  way-  even  If  a  new  form 
were  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  In 
a  statewide  referendum. 

No  reasonable  man  can  deny  that  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  was  aimed  at  a 
wicked  set  of  circumstances.  For  yean. 
many  rural -controlled  legislatures  had  left 
urban  areas  shivering  in  the  cold.  However, 
did  gross  malapportionment  really  require 
such  an  Inflexible  remedy?  While  It  makes 
sense  for  one  house  of  a  leglslattire  to  be 
based  on  population,  does  It  not  also  make 
some  sense  to  base  the  other  largely  on 
geography?  At  the  very  least,  shouldn't 
residents  of  a  State  be  free  to  decide — In  a 
fatr-and-square  referendum — whether  they 
want  to  modify  the  one-man,  one-vote  doc- 
trine? 

In  the  belief  that  people  should  have  some 
elbow  room  In  deciding  the  makeup  of  their 
legislatures,  nilnols  Senator  Everett  Dirk- 
sen has  prop)o»ed  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  would  permit  one  bouse  to  be  ap- 
portioned on  factors  other  than  pwpulatlon, 
subject  to  approval  of  voters  In  a  State  ref- 
erendum. This  Is  permissive  lawmaking. 
Voters  could  choose  to  apportion  both 
houses  on  population,  and  perhaps  this 
would  occur  In  most  States.  But  at  least 
voters  would  have  the  option  to  do  otherwise, 
the  degree  of  latitude  that  makes  self-gov- 
ernment meaningful. 

The  Dirksen  amendment  is  having  rough 
going  on  Capitol  Hill.  Even  If  it  clears  Con- 
gress, it  could  easily  fail  to  win  ratification 
of  three-fourths  of  the  States  now  that  so 
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many  legislatures  kave  been  reapportioned 
to  put  uA'an-Buburban  areas  In  the  driver's 
seat. 

Still.  In  principle,  the  amendment  la 
sound.  Thosp  who  condemn  it  as  an  un- 
democratic devjce  to  undermine  fair  repre- 
sentation ^re  free  to  dislike  the  Idea.  How- 
ever, as  l^orlda  Senator  George  Smathers 
has  said,  opponents  are  put  In  a  peculiar 
position: 

"On  the  one  hand  they  advocate  repre- 
sentation wholly  and  solely  on  the  basis  of 
nximbers.  For  them  nothing  else  will  do. 
Yet.  despite  their  professed  concern  for  the 
people — OS  people — they  simply  cannot  tol- 
erate the  Idea^of  allowing  the  {people  to  settle 
the  Issue." 

We  think  the  people,  within  the  reasonable 
framework  of  the  Dirksen  amendment, 
should  have  the  chance  to  decide. 

(Prom  the  Danville  (111.)  Oomerclal  News, 

Apr.  11.  196«1 

Dtrksen  Effort  Merits  Sctpport 

Groups  and  factions  which  seem  to  favor 
Instant  Gallup  poll  democracy  as  a  form  of 
government  are  working  hard  to  defeat  Sena- 
tor EvKRETT  M.  DniKSEN's  bill  which  would 
permit  each  State  with  a  two-house  legisla- 
ture to  apportion  one  of  them  on  a  basis 
other  than  population. 

Why  should  the  Olrksen  plan  ruffle  any- 
one? It  makes  It  i)06slble.  through  referen- 
dum, for  the  several  States  to  choose  the 
kind  of  representation  thejr  want.  Until  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  otherwise,  this  right 
of  the  States  was  never  doubted.  Now.  a 
con*tltutlonal  amendment  will  be  needed 
to  reeatablLsh  the  checks  and  balances  system 
and  protect  the  rights  of  minorities, 

Historically,  most  of  the  upper  houses  In 
State  legislatures  have  been  apportioned  on 
factors  other  than  population.  Most  States 
modeled  their  governments  after  the  Federal 
sv-Btem.  In  the  US.  Senate,  each  State,  large 
or  small,  has  the  same  number  of  Senators. 

Since  the  High  Court  ruled,  however,  that 
what  Is  good  for  the  United  States  Is  not 
good  for  the  States,  there  has  been  much 
sanctimonious  prating  about  "one  man,  one 
vote  "  If  such  a  doctrinal  slogan  Is  carried 
u->  its  ultimate  conclusion,  what  will  be  the 
re«ult? 

The  answer  Is  Big  city  domination.  And 
big  city  domination  of  State  legislatures 
mean.s  domln.-ition  by  special  interests  and 
political  factions  who  have,  to  put  it  mildly, 
a  narrow  and  selflsh  interest 

If  you  don't  believe  It.  think  how  big  cities 
'j.-ould  control  the  apportlounient  of  con- 
.  gresslonal  districts,  selection  of  delegate*  to 
national  political  conventions,  control  of 
election  laws,  re^riilatlon  of  all  State  legisla- 
tion including  taxes.  welf;\re.  labor  laws, 
hanks,  interest  rates,  housing,  education. 
transportation,  waterways,  utilities,  water, 
coriBtructlon,  utilities—    nd  yo\i. 

With  big  city  leaders  controlling  State  as 
well  as  their  metropolitan  strongholds,  there 
'vlll  be  no  chance  to  prevent  or  correct  any 
abase  of  ix>wer  they  might  employ 

Indeed,  as  Senator  Duikskn  has  warned: 
"The  seeds  of  destruction  have  boen  planted 
which,  if  iilowed  to  flourish,  will  destroy  our 
traaitional  concept  of  allowing  the  small  and 
the  weftit  and  the  minority  a  forutn  in  which 
to  D«  heard. 

We  agree  and  we  hope  the  Dlrksen-spon- 
sored  amendment  receives  ihe  supjx^rt  of 
Oongresa  and  the  people 

Otherwise  with  all  tlie  slavl.sh  devotion 
currently  lavished  on  the  ffo«pel  of  "one  man, 
one  vote."  citizens  unfortunate  to  reside  In 
downstate  Illinois  can  expect  the  CTblcago 
boys  to  crack  the  whip  And  were  not  quite 
prepared  to  begin  each  day  by  facing  north 
and  bowing  three  times 


(From  the  Kankakee  Dally  Journal,  Aug.  19. 

1965] 

Remap  Amendment  Stiix  Klxvk 

The  Senate  refused  to  endorse  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  on  legislative  re- 
apportloiunent,  but  that  body  hasn't  heard 
the  last  of  the  proposal.  It  lacked  only  seven 
votes  of  passage.  The  vote  was  57  In  favor 
£uad  39  against,  but  a  two-thirds  margin  Is 
necessary  for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion.    ._. 

Besides  Senator  Evxhxit  Dirksen 's  an- 
nounced Intention  to  try  again,  a  more 
pointed  warning  came  from  Senator  HtroH 
Scott,  in  substasce,  it  was,  "Look  out,  or 
the  States  will  get^after  you."  He  was  re- 
ferring to  the  constitutional  power  of  States 
to  go  over  the  heads  of  Congress  to  set  In 
motion  the  machinery  to  change  the  Con- 
stitution at  a  national  convention. 

Some  20  States  already  have  petitioned 
Congress  for  such  a  convention  and  If  two- 
thirds  of  the  State  legislators  ask  for  It, 
Article  5  provides  that  It  be  done.  This 
power  actually  never  has  been  used,  although 
it  has  been  threatened  on  several  occasions. 
The  mere  threat  In  the  past  has  caused  Con- 
gress to  shudder,  because  a.  constitutional 
convention  could  change  a  great  many  things 
that  Congress  might  never  put  its  stamp  of 
approval  on. 

If  such  a  convention  should  come  into  be- 
ing, any  proposals  It  adopts  would  still  have 
to  be  approved  by  three-fourths  of  the  States 
before  they  would  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

Before  a  constitutional  convention  would 
be  called,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  Senator 
Dirksen  could  persuade  seven  Senators  to 
change  their  votes.  In  the  final  analysis, 
what  would  be  wrong  with  putting  the  mat- 
ter up  to  the  people?  Under  Dirksen's  pro- 
posal, each  State  would  determine  for  Itself 
by  referendum  how  It  would  apportion  It* 
representatives  in  one  house  of  its  legislature* 
The  other  house,  of  course,  would  be  based 
strictly  on  population. 

[Prom    the    RockCord    (111.)    Morning    Star- 
Reglster-Republlc,  Peb.  10,  1966] 

PuBUC  Can  Help  Restore  Balance 

Senate  Republican  Leader  E>'erett  M. 
Dirksen,  qC  Illinois,  Is  following  a  wise  course 
in  taklng'the  case  for  his  pro[>osed  constitu- 
tional amendment  on  legislative  apportion- 
ment to  the  people.  The  force  of  public 
opinion  can  be  effective  in  Inducing  Congress 
to  approve  thils  means  of  overcoming  the 
Supreme  Court's  one-man,  6ne-vote  decree 
of  1964. 

Dirksen  the  other  day  announced  forma- 
tion of  an  organization  csilled  the  Committee 
for  Government  of  the  People.  The  com- 
mittee will  conduct  a  nationwide  educational 
campaign  to  acquaint  the  people  with  the 
Importance  of  the  Dirksen  amendment, 
which  last  year  failed  to  muster  the  required 
two-thirds  vote  of  approval  In  the  Senate. 
Dirksen  plans  to  Introduce  the  measure  In 
the  Senate  again  this  month. 

In  the  Senate  vote  last  year,  67  Members 
voted  for  the  amendment  and  39  Members 
opposed  It.  The  vote  reflected  the  fact  that 
the  amendment  is  strongly  supported 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision,  requiring 
that  both  houses  of  State  legislatures  be  ap- 
portioned on  a  population  basts,  took  from 
the  people  of  many  States  the  right  of  self- 
determination  In  the  matter  of  legislative 
reapportionment.  The  Dirksen  amendment 
would  restore  to  the  i>eople  of  a  State  the 
right  to  apportion  one  house  of  a  bicameral 
legislature  on  other  than  a  population  basis. 

Any  such  reapportionment  plan  approved 
by  a  State  legislature  would  be  subject  to 
approval  of  the  people  of  the  State  In  a 
referendum.  The  Dirksen  amendment  speci- 
fies that  a  legislative  reapportionment  plan 


would  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  of 
the  State  every  10  years. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruling  Invalidated  a 
reapportionment  amendment  written  Into 
the  lUlnols  constitution  In  1954.  The  Illi- 
nois constitution  provided  for  apportion- 
ment of  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  on 
a  population  basis  and  the  senate  on  an  area 
basis.  The  arrangement  gave  Cook  County 
control  of  the  house  of  representatives  and 
downstate  control  of  the  senate,  thus  pro- 
viding &  fair  system  of  checks  and  balances 
which  prevented  a  single  county.  Cook, 
from  dominating  the  entire  State.  The  sys- 
tem also  prevented  downstate  from  dominat- 
ing Cook  County. 

The  court  ruling  aids  big  city  political  ma- 
chines In  populous  States. 

Every  citizen  who  believes  In  the  principle 
of  self-government  should  give  active  sup- 
port to  the  Dirksen  amendment. 


[Prom  the  Rockford  (HI.)  Morning  Star- 

Reglster-Republlc,  Jan.  4,  1966) 

New  Remap  Effort 

Illinois'  two  Senators,  Republican  Exxrett 
M.  Dirksen  and  Democrat  Paux  H.  Dotiglas, 
will  be  on' opposite  sides  again  as  the  Senate 
resumes  debate  In  1966  on  the  controversial 
issue  of  State  legislative  apportionment. 
Observers  on  Capitol  HIU  predict  that  the 
Senate  fight  on  this  matter  will  be  a  battle 
to  the  finish. 

Dirksen.  Republican  leader,  will  need  all 
his  ingenuity  and  persuasive  powers  to  win 
Senate  approval  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment giving  States  authority  to  apportion 
one  legislative  house  on  the  basis  of  geogra- 
phy and  political  subdivisions  as  well  as  pop- 
ulation. He  will  be  opposed  chlefiy  by  liberal 
and  labor  Interests,  and  Senator  Dougias  Is 
one  of  the  principal  spokesmen  for  this 
group. 

In  1965,  Dirksen's  proposed  amendment 
was  defeated  by  seven  votes.  Opponents  of 
the  proposal  are  confident  that  they  c?n 
defeat  It  again,  but  Senators  have  been  home 
between  sessions  and  have  been  listening  to 
grassroots  opinion  carefully.  With  20 
Democratic  and  14  Republican  Senators  up 
for  reelection  In  1966,  the  upper  house  virlll 
pay  more  than  usual  attention  to  opinion 
back  home. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dirksen's  proposed 
amendment  faces  an  uncertain  future  In  the 
House  If  It  passes  the  Senate.  Representa- 
tive Emanuel  Celler,  Democrat,  of  New 
Tork,  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, which  probably  would  consider  the 
measure,  is  an  avowed  foe  of  the  remap 
amendment.  , 

Moreover,  many  States  have  acted  to  con- 
form to  the  1962  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision 
which  required  both  houses  of  bicameral 
State  legislatures  to  be  apportioned  strictly 
on  the  basis  of  population.  Should  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment  be  approved  by  both  houses 
of  Congress,  It  might  fall  far  short  of  winning 
ratification  by  the  necessary  three-foujth£ 
the  the  States. 


[Prom  the  Rockford  (111.)   Morning  Star- 
J>        Register-Republic,  July  25,  1966) 
We're  With  Yod,  Ev 

We  applaud  the  courage  and  determina- 
tion of  Senator  Evgagi-r  M.  DmicsEN,  Repub- 
lican, of  lUlnots,  who  has  promised  to  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  gain  U.S.  Senate 
approval  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  permit  States  to  constitute  one 
of  their  two  legislative  houses  on  the  basis 
of  factors  other  than  population. 

Senator  Dirksen  has  thrown  the  alarmed 
opp)08ltlon  Into  a  tizzy  by  promising  that 
hell  try  to  tack  the  remap  amendment  on 
every  piece  of  legislation  that  comes  before 
the  US.  Senate. 

"This  Is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  Is- 
sues of  our  times  and  I'm  going  to  meet  U 
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with  every  weapon  in  the  arsenal,"  said  Dirk- 
sen, angered  by  the  action  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  which  last  week  pigeon- 
holed the  apportionment  amendment. 

Senator  Dirksen  is  a  past  master  in  parlia- 
mentary skill  and  he's  fighting  for  an  amend- 
ment that  we  believe  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  also  approve. 

To  become  effective,  Dirksen's  amend- 
ment must  win  a  two-thirds  majority  in  each 
House,  plus  approval  of  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  States. 

We  believe  the  individual  States  should 
have  the  right  to  apportion  one  house  of  their 
legislatures  on  some  basis  oAier  than  the 
population  standard  which  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  said  must  be  used.  We  wish  the 
Senator  the  best  of  good  forttme  In  his  en- 
deavors. 


(Prom  the  Rockford  (HI.)  Morning  Star- 
Register-Republic.  Aug.  6,  1965] 
Amendment  Loss  Blow  to  States 

Although  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  voted  for  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment, designed  to  overcome  the  Supreme 
Court's  one-man,  one-vote  decree  of  a  year 
ago,  the  measure  was  narrowly  defeated  be- 
cause of  the  two-thirds  rule  on  constitutional 
amendments.  The  vote  of  57  to  39  reflected 
the  fact  that  the  Dirksen  amendment  is 
strongly  supported   throughout   the   Nation. 

Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Democrat,  of 
Illinois,  did  the  people  of  his  home  State  a 
dlrservlce  In  leading  the  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  his  fellow  Senator 
from  Illinois,  Republican  Senate  Leader 
Everett  M.  Dirksen.  Douglas'  declaration 
that  the  amendment  would  perpetuate  rot- 
ten-borough legislatures  had  a  hollow  ring. 
In  opposing  the  smiendment,  Douglas  fought 
to  put  the  Cook  County  Democratic  machine,  - 
which  has  nurtured  rotten  boroughs,  in  con- 
trol of  the  Illinois  Legislature.  That  is  likely 
to  be  a  major  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
sweeping  decision  on  legislative  reapportion- 
ment if  the  Dirksen  amendment  is  not  re- 
vived and  cemented  Into  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution. 

Douglas'  vigorous  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment should  put  him  In  a  vulnerable  posi- 
tion as  far  as  his  1966  campaign  for  reelec- 
tion Is  concerned.  He  shouldn't  expect 
downstate  support. 

The  behlnd-the-scene  aid  given  Douglas 
by  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphret  was 
a  disservice  to  the  peoples  of  the  many  States 
whose  right  to  self-determination  In  the 
matter  of  legislative  reapportionment  would 
have  been  restored  by  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  would  restore  to  the 
people  of  a  State  the  right  to  apportion  one 
house  of  a  bicameral  legislature  on  other 
than  a  population  basis.  Any  such  reappor- 
tionment plan  passed  by  a  State  legislature 
would  be  subject  to  approval  of  the  people  of 
the  State  in  a  referendum.  The  Dirksen 
;imendment  specified  that  a  legislative  re- 
apportionment plan  would  have  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  of  the  State  every  10 
years. 

The  amendment.  If  approved  by  Congress 
and  ratified  by  the  States,  would  overrule  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  that  both  houses  of 
State  legislatures  must  be  apportioned  on 
the  basis  of  population.  The  decision  ln-j( 
validated  a  reapportionment  amendment*^ 
written  Into  the  Illinois  constitution  In 
1954.  The  Illinois  constitution  provided  for 
apportionment  of  the  lower  house  of  the 
legislature  on  a  population  basis  and  the 
senate  on  an  area  basis.  The  arrangement 
?ave  Cook  County  control  of  the  house  and 
downstate  control  of  the  senate,  providing 
a  fair  system  of  checks  and  balances  which 
prevent  a  single  county.  Cook,  from  domi- 
nating the  entire  State.  The  system  also 
prevented  downstate  from  dominating  Cook 
County. 

Dirksen  has  vowed  to  continue  the  fight 
-or   adoption   of   the   amendment.     He   can 


count  on  the  support  of  the  majority  of  peo- 
ples of  many  States  who  have  seen  the  bal- 
ance knoclced  out  of  the  State  governments 
by  the  Supreme  Court's  decree. 

[Prom    the   Rockford    (HI.)    Morning   Star- 

Reglster-Republlc,  June  2, 1965) 

Court  Clears  Wat  for  Orderly  Remap 

In  a  refreshing  change  from  recent  as- 
saults on  State  election  laws,  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Cqurt  Tuesday  vacated  orders  of  a 
three-Judge  Federal  District  court  panel 
which  sought  to  assume  Jurisdiction  over 
legislative  reapportionment  in  Illinois  if  the 
general  assembly  failed  to  act.  The  U.S. 
district  court  had  refused  to  give  up  Juris- 
diction to  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  in  a 
State  senate  reapportionment  case. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the 
lower  Federal  tribunal  should  not  have  in- 
terfered In  the  reapportionment  matter  and 
that  the  Illinois  Sufweme  Court  should 
supervise  proceedings  in  the  case. 

The  High  Court's  decision  was  a  body  blow 
to  Illinois  Democrats  who  have  sought  to 
force  enactment  of  a  legislative  reapportion- 
ment plan  which  violates  the  1954  reappor- 
tionment amendment  to  the  State  constitu- 
tion. The  Illinois  Constitution  specifically 
provides  that  legislative  districts  be  divided 
among  Chicago,  the  rest  of  Cook  County,  and 
downstate.  The  Democrats  sought  to  ig- 
nore this  tripartite  provision  of  ^e  Consti- 
tution and  to  create  overlapping  districts  in 
Cook  County. 

The  Democrats  argued  that  the  constitu- 
tional provision  was  nullified  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court's  one-man,  one-vote  deci- 
sion of  last  June.  Republicans  disagreed 
with  this  contention,  pointing  out  that  the 
Illinois  Supreme  Covui;  also  disagreed. 
~  State  Treasurer  William  J.  Scott  and  a 
group  of  Republicans  asked  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  to  resolve  the  controversy.  They  con- 
tended that  Jurisdiction  over  Senate  reap- 
portionment, if  the  legislature  failed  to  act, 
properly  rested  In  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court,  not  in  the  U.S.  district  court.  Afrer 
the  three-Judge  Federal  district  court  had 
Issued  its  orders,  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court 
lald*down  some  reapportionment  guidelines 
and  declared  it  had  the  responsibility  of  act- 
ing If  the  legislature  did  not.  / 

Illinois  Attorney  General  WlUlam^eT^rfark, 
a  Democrat,  asked  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
to  uphold  the  Federal  panel  of  Judges.  He 
argued  there  was  no  reason  for  a  Federal 
court  to  relinquish  Jurisdiction  because  a 
State  court  wanted  to  take  over  the  matter. 

The  Supreme  Court  disagreed  with  Clark's 
contention  and  upheld  that  of  Scott,  repre- 
sented by  Attorney  Don  H.  Reuben  of  Chi- 
cago. The  High  Court  declared  that  the 
three-Judge  Federal  tribunal  "should  ha*e 
stayed  its  hand." 

'"nie  power  of  the  judiciary  of  a  State  to 
require  a  valid  reappyortlonment  or  to  formu- 
late a  valid  redlstrlctlng  plan  has  not  only, 
been  recognized  by  this  court."  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  said,  "but  appropriate  action 
by  States  in  such  cases  has  been  specifically 
encouraged." 

The  High  Court  directed  the  district  court 
to  fix  a  reasonable  time  in  which  "appro- 
priate agencies  within  the  State  of  Illinois, 
including  Its  Supreme  Court,  may  validly  re- 
dlstrlct  the  Illinois  State  Senate,  providing 
the  same  be  accomplished  within  ample  time 
to  permit  such  plan  to  be  utilized  In  the 
1966  election  of  Senators,  in  accordance  with 
Illinois  election  laws." 

The  High  Court  decision  should  speed  leg- 
islative agreement  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
reapportionment  plan. 


[Fr<»n  the  Rockford  (111)  Morning  Star- 
Reglster-Republic.  March  4.  1965] 

Illinois    Should   Seek    Remap    Amendment 
Thirteen  State  legislatures  have  asked  Con- 
gress for  a  constitutional  amendment  to  re- 


pair the  wreckage  catised  by  the  decision  of 
the  VS.  Supreme  Court  last  June  on  legis- 
lative reapportionment.  Illinois  Is  not  one 
of  the  13.  It  should  be.  All  Stetes  with 
two-house  legislatures  which  have  used  a 
geographical  basis  as  well  as  the  population 
factor  In  districting  should  join  in  the  plea. 

Congress  has  a  clear  duty  to  act  as  early 
as  possible  in  this  session  to  provide  for  res- 
toration of  State  control  over  legislative 
districting!  It  will  do  so  if  demands  for  such 
action  come  from  the  legislatures  of  a  large 
number  of  States,  particularly  the  more  pop- 
ulous States. 

Now  before  Congress  Is  a  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Everett  Dirksen,  Republican  of  Illinois, 
Senate  minority  leader,  which  would  permit 
one  house  of  a  State  legislature  to  be  Ap- 
portioned on  any  basis,  including  geography. 
The  Supreme  Court  decreed  that  both  houses 
must  be  districted  on  the  basis  of  population. 

The  logical  sobutlon  to  the  great  probl«n 
created  by  the  Supreme  Court'sTullng  would 
be  adoption  of  the  Dirksen  amendment.  It 
Is  probable  that  the  State  legislatures  would 
quickly  ratify  this  amendment. 

The  high  court's  decision  has  denied  to 
the  States  their  right  to  provide  the  checks 
and  balances  Inherent  in  legislative  systems 
under  which  one  house  Is  apportioned  on 
the  basis  of  population  and  the  other  on 
an  area  basis. 

[Prom  the  Rockford  (111)  Morning  Star- 

Reglster-Republlc.  June  28,  1966] 

Dirksen   Amendment  Clears  First   Hurdle 

Voters  of  any  State  would  be  permitted  to 
decide  If  one  house  of  their  legislature  should 
be  apportioned  on  a  basis  other  than  popula- 
tion under  provisions  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  approved  by  a  Senate  Judiciary 
8ubc<3mmlttee.  Although  the  measure  has 
a  long  way  to  go  before  it  could  be  submitted 
to  the  States,  the  Initial  approval  Is  en- 
couraging. 

Purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  overturn 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  which  re- 
quires both  houses  of  State  legislatures  to 
be  apjwrtloned  on  a  population  basis.  That 
decision  upset  the  tradition  followed  In  most 
States  of  electing  one  house  on  the  basis  of 
geography  or  other  factors. 

Senator  Everett  M,  Dirksen,  Republican 
of  Illinois,  Is  the  principal  sponsor  of  the 
proposal  to  permit  States  to  elect  their  legis- 
latures as  they  see  fit.  If  the  amendment 
is  approved  by  Congress,  it  would  stand  an 
excellent  chance  of  ratification,  because  some 
40  States  were  affected  by  the  court's  ruling. 


(From  the  Rockford   (111.)    Morning  .Star- 

Reglster-Republlc,  June  23.  1964] 

Federal  Amendment   Best   Remedy 

As  a  result  of  the  series  of  decisions  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  striking  down  legisla- 
tive apportionment  systems  in  most  of  the 
States,  the  1965  Illinois  General  Assembly 
faces  the  task  of  revising  the  State  constitu- 
tion to  conform  to  the  High  Court's  ruling. 

This  means  that  early  In  the  new  year  the 
legislative  will  have  to  begin  drafting  a  re- 
placement for  the  1954  apportionment 
amendment,  under  which  boundaries  of 
house  districts  are  determined  on  a  popula- 
tion basis  and  senate  districts  on  an  area 
basis.  The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
States  cannot  use  the  Federal  system  but 
must  appyortion  both  house  and  senate  dis- 
tricts on  a  population  basis. 

The  High  Tribunal  struck  down  the  1954 
Illinois  apportionment  amendment  by  set- 
ting aside  the  decision  of  a  three-Judge  Fed- 
eral court  in  Chicago  which  last  year  dis- 
missed a  suit  brought  by  the  United  Steel- 
workers  Union  to  invalidate  the  amendment. 

While  legislatures  of  Illinois  and  other 
States  wrestle  with  this  problem,  however.  It 
would  be  well  for  all  States  to  Join  in  a 
movement     for     a     Federal     constitutional 
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amendment  reiterating  that  the  States  of 
the  Union  have  a  right  to  apportlor.  '.egUia- 
t!ve  districts  under  their  own  constitut:on«. 

Citizens  of  every  State  shoviM  be  con- 
cerned over -the  brusque  manner  in  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  swept  away  a  sys- 
tem In  which  one  legislative  chamber  serves 
as  a  checK  upon  the  other.  The  Supreme 
Court  8''dec!slon  tends  to  give  blg-clty  polit- 
ical mftchmes  control  '  f  legislatures  In 
many  Scate*  This  means  that  the  political 
boasts  wil!  b*  feeding  on  the  taxpayers  more 
than  ever 

Amendment  of  the  US  Constitution 
to  regain  for  th«  States  their  right*  to 
:'.!t  their  own  legislative  districts  would  take 
t.me  But  the  process  could  be  expedited  If 
tr.o  people  of  ail  the  States  whose  carefully 
drsifted  constitutional  provisions  are  being 
swept  aside  by  the  rulings  supported  the 
in-'vemeat  Tlie  turmoil  most  States  face  In 
trving  to  rebuild  a  shattered  legislative  sys- 
tem to  conform  to  the  Supreme  Court's 
mold  should  spur  Congress  into  drafting  an 
amendment  restoring  the  right  of  the  States 
to  opportlon  their  own  legislatures  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  State  constitutions. 

The  movement  to  amend  the  Federal  Con- 
stuatlon  could  be  going  ahead  while  the 
vaxfous  State  legislatures  tiilce  steps  to  com- 
ply with  usurpation  of  power  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  A  new  amendment  to  the: 
Illinois  constitution  would  not  go  to  the 
people  until  November  1966  By  that  time, 
a  Federal  constitutional  remedy  for  an  Im- 
poeslble  sltuatlen  could  be  well  along  the 
road  to  ratification. 

Prom    the    Rockford    (Dl.)    Morning    Star- 
Register- Republic.  July  28,  19641 

APPORTIONMENT    IS    ISSVK    TOR    STATES     TO 

Dscios 

Bipartisan  support  Is  growing  In  Congress 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  which  would 
declare  State  legislative  apportionment  off 
limits  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  lUlnola 
Senator  EvrRrrr  M.  Dirksen.  supported  by 
more  than  a  dozen  of  his  colleagues,  has  In- 
troduced a  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  permit  one  house  of  a  State  legislature 
to  be  apportioned  on  any  basis.  Including 
geography 

In  the  House.  Dpmooratic  Floor  Leader  Carl 
ALBnrr.  of  Oklahoma,  said  there  la  no  prece- 
deht  for  the  supreme  Court's  legislative  ap- 
portionment decisions  "The  Court."  Albert 
said,  "has  plunged  headfirst  Into  something 
Americans  have  always  regarded  as  political." 

A  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  June 
ruled  that  both  houses  of  all  50  State  legls- 
=>  latures  must  be  elected  on  a  population 
Ym^b.  The  Justices.  In  ef^ct.  held  that  hls- 
•urtcal  and  traditional  methods  of  recogniz- 
ing social,  economic,  and  geographical  differ- 
ences In  apportioning  legislatures  had  to  be 
abandoned.  Practically  every  State  waa 
thrown  Into  a  turmoil  by  this  bombshell 
f       from  the  "legislating"  Warren  court. 

The  degree  of  control  of  about  15  large 
U.S.  cities  over  national  presidential  elec- 
tions Is  well  estiiblished  If  the  Court's  one- 
man,  one-vote  decision  stands,  the  metrop- 
olises win  also  control  both  Federal  and  State 
legislative  b.-anches  '  The  checks  and  bal- 
ances provided  m  the  US.  Constitution — 
within  the  legislative  branch  as  well  as  be- 
tween legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial 
branches  of  trovemment — will  become  a  thing 
at  the  past 

A  constitutional  amendment  In  the  form 
proposed  by  Senator  Dirksen  appears  to  be 
the  only  recourse  Illinois,  which  10  years 
ago  came  up  with  an  equitable  legislative 
apporTlrmment  net  which  recognized  the  Chi- 
cago-Cook Covmty-downstate  political  facta 
of  life.  ha.<  .i  rea-'on.ible  and  generally  satl^ 
factory  law  on  the  Nxjk.' 

nttnols  citizens  will  give  strong  support  to 
a  constitutional  amendaent  which  would  jra 


store   a  fundamental   right  of  a  sovereign 

State. 

[From    the    Rockford    (HI.)    Morning    Star- 

ReglBter-Republlo.  Sept.  17, 1964) 
DiRKSEN  RtMAP  Rider  Skouu)  Win  Approval 

Two  compromises — one  far  too  weak  and 
the  other  apparently  too  strong — were  re- 
jected by  the  Senate  thla  week  In  an  effort 
to  break  the  stalemate  over  the  State  legisla- 
ture reappoi  tlonment  Issue  which  has  nagged 
Congress  since  mid-August. 

Both  compromises  were  offered  aa  substi- 
tutes for  a  stlll-pendlng  rider  on  the  foreign 
aid  bin  which  would  delay  for  at  least  1  year 
reapportionment  of  both  houses  of  State 
legislatures  on  a  population  basis  as  ordered 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  earlier  this  year. 
That  proposal,  sponsored  by  GOP  Leader 
Everett  M.  Dirksbn,  of  Illinois,  would"  give 
Congress  time  to  submit  and  the  States  to 
ratify  a  constitutional'  amendment  permit- 
ting at  least  one  house  of  a  State  legislature 
to  be  organized  on  other  than  a  population 
basis. 

The  closest  vote  on  the  compromises  was  a 
42-40  rejection  of  a  "sense  of  Congress  "  sub- 
stitute. This  merely  would  have  declared 
that  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  reason- 
able time  should  be  allowed  States  to  com- 
ply with  the  Supreme  Court  directive,  or  that 
In  the  event  Congress  should  submit  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  on  apportionment  for 
ratification  by  the  States,  the  courts  should 
take  that  fact  Into  conslderalon  In  their 
rulings.    It  lacked  any  force  of  law. 

The  other,  proposed  Ijy  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond.  Democrat,  of  South  Carolina, 
would  have  stripped  Federal  courts  pf  Juris- 
diction over  legislative  reapportionment. 
This  was  Identical  wUJi  a  separate  House- 
passed  bill,  but  had  little  chance  of  passage 
In  the  Senate. 

Liberal  Democratic  Senators  Indicate  they 
Intend  to  continue  a  "baby  filibuster"  until 
they  are  able  to  sidetrack  Dirksen's  proposal. 

They  are  only  delaying  the  adjournment  of 
Congress.  The  Dlrksen  rider  Is  the  most 
sensible  approach  to  a  highly  unpopular 
Supreme  Court  *UUng. 

[From  the  Muncle  (Ind.)   Evening  Press, 

Apr.  8.   196«| 

Give  the  People  a  Frex  Choice 

The  Dlrksen  amendment,  which  permits 
States  to  apportion  one  State  legislative 
house  by  means  other  than  i>opulatlon, 
makes  so  much  commonsense  that  It's  dif- 
ficult to  imderstand  why  It  has  not  been 
speedily  passed  by  the  Congress. 

It  gives  to  the  States  the  very  same  legisla- 
tive representation  as  Congress  gives  to  the 
Nation,  with  the  House  of  Representatives 
based  on  population  and  the  Senate  on  a 
geographical  basis. 

In  Indiana,  an  Indiana  Committee  for 
Government  of  the  People  has  been  orga- 
nized to  awaken  public  Interest  In  the 
amendment  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  This  committee  In  no  way  Is  po- 
litical. It  Incliyles  leaders  In  both  the 
Democratic  and  'Tlepubllcan  Parties.  Only 
recently,  two  former  Indiana  Governors, 
Henry  F.  Schrlcker,  a  Democrat,  and  Ralph 
Gates,  a  Republican,  have  added  their  names 
to  those  supporting  the  measure. 

It  Is  something  the  people  should  deter- 
mine, as  Senator  Dirksen  repeatedly  has 
said.  It  Is  something  for  the  people  to  de- 
cide the  best  system  of  government  In  the 
respective  States. 

Senator  Dirksen's  thinking  follows  the 
thinking  of  the  Founding  Fathers  and  which 
was  adopted  by  many  States  until  the  Su- 
preme Court  came  along  with  Its  ruling  that 
State  legislatures  must  be  elected  on  a  popu- 
lation  basis  only. 

The  Dlrksen  amendment  gives  almost  com- 
plete freedom  to  the  States.    It  provides,  for 


Instance,  that  the  people  of  a  SUte  be  per- 
mitted to  decide  every  10  years  whether  they 
want  to  apportion  the  two  houses  of  the 
State's  legislature  on  a  population  basis  or 
whether  they  prefer  to  follow  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

It  clearly  gives  the  people  the  right  to  de- 
cide which  Is  a  fundamental  right  in  a  re- 
publican form  of  government.  As  it  Is,  the 
people's  right  has  been  abolished  by  the 
nine  men  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  who 
have  seen  fit  to  override  a  traditional  way 
of  governmental  life.  Nine  men  have  spoken 
for  all  the  people. 

[From  the  Muncle  (Ind.)  Star.  Apr.  4,  1966] 
That  the  People  Mat  Choose 

The  growth  of  support  for  the  proposed 
Dlrksen  reapportionment  amendment  Is  very 
encouraging.  It  Indicates  a  widespread  re- 
awakening to  the  Importance  of  the  States 
in  the  American  governmental  system. 

The  Dlrksen  proposal  would  undo  some 
of  the  mischief  of  the  Supreme  Court's  one- 
man,  one-vote  reapportionment  decision. 
This  ruling  said  that  both  houses  of  a  State 
legislature  must  be  apportioned  strictly  ac- 
cording to  population.  It  took  control  away 
from  the  States  and  put  it  in  Federal  courts. 
It  has  caused  great  upheaval  in  State  legis- 
latures all  over  the  country,  which  for  a 
long  time  have  followed  the  practice  of  giv- 
ing heavy  weight  to  geography  in  appor- 
tionment of  the  upper  house.  The  practice 
gives  a  State  legislature  something  like  the 
makeup  of  Congress,  in  which  the  House  Is 
apportioned  by  population  but  each  State 
has  an  equal  voice  In  the  Senate. 

Unfortunately  In  many  States — Indiana  Is 
one — this  was  only  a  practice  which  had  de- 
veloped over  the  years  and  had  not  been 
embedded  in  the  State  constitution.  In  such 
cases  the  practice  is  defenseless  against  the 
Supreme  Court  mandate.  Even  more  un- 
fortunately, the  practice  was  also  enveloped 
in  most  States — again  Indiana  Is  one — In  a 
habitual  laggardness  about  periodic  reap- 
portionment. This  was  what  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Federal  courts  In  the  first 
place. 

Early  efforts  toward  some  action  to  stave 
off  destruction  of  a  meaningful  two-house 
system  in  State  legislatures  met  with  deep 
lethargy,  both  in  the  Senate  and  among  the 
general  public.  It  almost  seemed  that  most 
people  did  not  attach  much  Importance  to 
the  Independence  of  State  legislatures.  For 
that  Is  really  the  central  issue — whether  the 
people  of  a  State  have  a  right  to  decide  for 
themselves  how  to  make  up  their  legisla- 
tures or  whether  this  Is  to  be  decided  by 
edict  of  the  Federal  courts. 

But  now  response  to  the  Dlrksen  proposal 
Is  beginning  to  grow,  in  Indiana  and  every- 
where In  the  country.  The  Committee  for 
Government  of  the  People  has  been  formed 
by  Senator  Everett  Dirksen,  of  Illinois,  and 
10  congressional  colleagues.  A  few  days  ago 
It  released  an  Impressive  list  of  Indlntna  civic, 
business,  and  political  leaders  who  have 
agreed  to  Join  the  committee  as  supporting 
members.  The  same  sort  of  thing  has  hapi 
pened  In  every  other  State. 

The  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
has  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  the  Dlrksen 
proposal. 

Eloth  the  Senate  sponsorship  of  the  pro- 
posal and  the  citizen  backing  are  nonparti- 
san. National  committee  membership  in- 
cludes notable  leaders  In  both  Democrat  and 
Republican  Parties.  It  Includes  a  wide  va- 
riety of  business  connections. 

Apparently  people  do  care  what  happens  to 
their  State  governments,  and  do  appreciate 
the  Importance  of  their  right  to  control 
them.  As  put  by  Senator  Dirksen  in  a  Judi- 
ciary Committee  report,  "Simply  stated,  the 
Issue  is  whether  or  not  the  people  of  a  State 
are  to  be  allowed  to  determine  for  them- 
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selves  the  manner  in  which  they  will '  be 
governed. 

"State  laws  are  enacted  or  repealed  by  the 
State  legislature,"  the  report  went  on.  "A 
State  legislature  fashioned  by  the  people  and 
responsible  to  the  diverse  Interests  of  a  State 
can  no  longer  be  changed  by  the  people  to 
reflect  any  Interest  other  than  population. 
A  system  of  government  developed  with  the 
consent  of  the  people  can  no  longer  be 
changed  to  reflect  their  will  unless  this  pro- 
posed article  of  amendment  is  adopted." 

The  Dirksen  reapportionment  amendment 
wotUd  authorize  a  State,  with  referendum 
approval  of  Its  people,  to  apportion  one 
house  of  a  two-house  legislature  on  factors 
other  than  population  Thus  choice  about 
the  matter  would  be  put  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  where  It  belongs.  Instead  of  In  the 
Federal  courts,  which  have  now  usurped  It. 

We  are  heartened  by  the  naUonwlde  back- 
ing for'  the  proposal.  We  urge  all  Hooslers 
to  write  their  views  to  Senators  Vance 
Hartke  and  Birch  Bath.  The  popular  sup- 
port of  the  people  Is  what  vrtll  flnaUy  decide 
the  outcome. 

[Prom    the    Lafayette    (Ind.)    Jotirnal   and 

Courier.  Mar.  15, 1966] 

Above  Partisanship 

The  fact  that  State  party  leaders,  former 
Gov.  Henry  P.  Schrlcker,  a  Democrat,  and 
former  Gov.  Ralph  P.  Gates,  a  Republican, 
have  agreed  in  support  of  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  to  permit  geographical  ap- 
portionment of  State  senates  should  not  be 
surprising. 

The  matter  is  above  partisanship  and  Is 
simply  a  State  reaction  to  a  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruling  requiring  both  houses  of  State 
legislatures  to  be  apportioned  on  one-man, 
one-vote  principles,  even  though  the  Federal 
Senate  is  exempt  from  this  rule. 

The  Dlrksen  amendment  does  not  propose 
to  Impose  a  plan  for  one  house  to  be  appor- 
tioned strictly  according  to  population  and 
the  other  on  a  geographical  distribution. 
Both  may  be  on  the  one-man,  one-vote  plan 
if  desired.  But  it  offers  States  the  option 
which  does  not  exist  imder  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling. 

A  broad  base  of  support  Is  arising  In  both 
parties  In  the  Senate  and  In  most  of  the 
States  to  offer  the  States  the  prerogatives 
enjoyed  by  the  Federal  Government  In  ap- 
fwrOontng  Its  legislative  houses. 

So  much,  in  fact,  that  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment is  very  close  to  passage  by  the  Senate, 
requiring  only  a  few  more  votes  to  succeed. 

Therefore  It  behooves  the  citizens  of  the 
various  States  where  there  Is  concern  for 
both  the  fair  representation  of  the  populace 
and  the  serving  of  needs  of  various  regions 
which  might  be  neglected  In  a  metropolitan 
concentration  In  the  legislature,  to  urge  their 
Senators  to  support  the  Dlrksen  amendment. 

There  Is  every  reason  why  every  Senator, 
Including  both  of  Indiana's  shotild  support 
the  Dlrksen  amendment. 

If  they  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  put 
them  where  they  are,  they  should  confer 
that  same  right  upon  the  States. 

If  they  cannot  support  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment, they  have  the  moral  obligation  to  move 
'or  reapportionment  of  the  U.S.  Senate  on  a 
one-man,  one-vote  basis,  too,  and  hand 
over  to  Boston.  New  York.  Philadelphia,  Chi- 
cago, Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  such 
places,  the  majority  of  the  seat*  and  control 
of  their  august  hall. 

^Jid  that  doesnt  seem  wise,  or  likely. 


[From  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star,  Mar.  37. 

1966] 

That  the  People  May   Choose 

The  growth  of  support  for  the  proposed 

Dirksen  reapportionment  amendment  la  very 

encouraging.     It  Indicates  a  widespread  re- 


awakening to  the  importance  of  the  States 
In  the  American  governmental  system. 

The  Dlrksen  proposal  would  undo  some  of 
the  mischief  of  the  Supreme  Court's  one- 
man,  one-vote  reapportionment  decision. 
This  ruling  said  that  both  houses  of  a  State 
legislature  must  be  appwrtloned  strictly  ac- 
cording to  population.  It  took  control  away 
from  the  States  and  put  It  In  Federal  courts. 
It  has  caused  great  upheaval  Lc  State  legis- 
latures all  over  the  country,  which  for  a  long 
time  have  followed  the  practice  of  giving 
heavy  weight  to  geography  in  apportionment 
of  the  upper  house.  The  practice  gives  a 
State  kgUlature  something  like  the  makeup 
of  Congress,  in  which  the  House  Is  appor- 
tioned by  population  but  each  State  has  an 
equal  voice  in  the  Senate. 

Unforttmately  in  many  States — Indiana  is 
one — this  was  only  a  practice  which  had  de- 
veloped over  the  years  and  had  not  been  Im- 
bedded in  the  State  constitution.  In  such 
cases  the  practice  is  defenseless  against  the 
Supreme  Coiu^  mandate.  Even  more  unfor- 
tunately, the  practice  was  also  enveloj)ed  In 
most  States — again  Indiana  is  one — In  a  ha- 
bitual laggardness  about  periodic  reappor- 
tionment. This  was  what  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  Federal  courts  In  the  first 
place. 

E^arly  efforts  toward  some  action,  to  stave 
off  destruction  of  a  meaningful  two-house 
system  in  State  legislatures  met  with  deep 
lethargy,  both  In  the  Senate  and  among  the 
general  public.  It  almost  seemed  that  most 
people  did  not  attach  much  Importance  to 
the  lndep>endence  of  State  legislatures.  For 
that  Is  really  the  central  Issue — whether  the 
people  of  a  State  have  a  right  to  decide  for 
themselves  how  to  make  up  their  legislatures 
or  whether  this  is  to  be  decided  by  edict  of 
the  Federal  courts. 

But  now  response  to  the  Dlrksen  proposal 
is  beginning  to  grow.  In  Indiana  and  every- 
where In  the  country.  The  Committee  for 
Government  of  the  People  has  been  formed 
by  Senator  Everett  t)iRKSEN,  of  Illinois,  and 
10  congressional  colleagues.  A  few  days  eigo 
It  released  an  impressive  list  of  Indiana  civic, 
business,  and  political  leaders  who  have 
agreed  to  Join  the  committee  as  supporting 
members.  The  same  sort  of  thing  has  hap- 
pened in  every  other  State. 

The  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
has  gone  on  record  In  favor  of  the  Dirksen 
proposal. 

Both  the  Senate  sponsorship  of  the  pro- 
posal and  the  citlzembacklng  are  nonparti- 
san. National  committee  membership  In- 
cludes notable  leaders  In  both  Democrat  and 
Republican  Parties.  It  Includes  a  wide 
variety  of  business  connections. 

Apparently  people  do  care  what  happens 
to  their  State  governments,  and  do  appreci- 
ate the  importance  of  thefr  right  to  control 
them.  As  put  by  Senator  Dirksen  In  a  Ju- 
diciary Committee  report,  "Simply  stated, 
the  Issue  is  whether  or  not  the  people  of  a 
State  are  to  be  allowed  to  determine  for 
themselves  the  maimer  In  which  they  •will 
be  governed. 

"State  laws  are  enacted  or  repealed  by  the 
State  legislature,"  the  report  went  on.  A 
State  legislature  fashioned  by  the  people 
and  responsible  to  the  diverse  Interests  of 
a  State  can  no  longer  be  changed  by  the  peo- 
ple to  reflect  any  Interest  other  than  popu- 
lation. A  system  of  government  developed 
with  the  consent  of  the  people  can  no  longer 
be  changed  to  reflect  their  will  unless  this 
proposed  article  of  amendment  Is  adopted." 

The  Dlrksen  reapportionment  amendment 
would  authorize  a  State,  with  referendum  ap- 
proval of  Its  people,  to  apportion  one  house 
of  a  two-house  legislature  on  factors  other 
than  pxjpulatlon.  Thus  choice  about  the 
matter  would  be  put  In  the  bands  of  the 
p>eople,  where  It  belongs  instead  of  In  the 
Federal  courts,  which  has  now  tuurp>ed  It. 


We  are  heartened  by  the  nationwide  back- 
ing for  the  propKisal.  We  lu-ge  all  Hooslers  to 
write  their  views  to  Senators  Vance  Hartke 
and  Birch  Bath.  The  [>opular  support  of 
the  people  is  what  will  finally  decide  the  out- 
come. 

[From  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star,  Feb.  13, 

1966] 

Fob   Bctrb   LBCiSLAroRxs 

The  next  few  weeks  will  be  crucial  for  the 
Dlrksen  reapportionment  amendment  pro- 
posal. 

This  amendment  would  restore  to  the 
States  some  degree  of  control  over  the  make- 
up of  their  legislatures,  subject  to  a  referen- 
dum of  the  voters. 

It  would  require  that  each  State  reappjor- 
tlon  its  leglslattire  every  10  years,  immedi- 
ately after  the  Federal  census  is  taken.  One 
house  in  a  bicameral  legislature  would  have 
to  be  apportioned  strictly  according  to  popu- 
lation, as  now  required  under  the  Supreme 
Court's  one-man.  one-vote  decisions. 

The  other  hotise.  however,  could  be  appor- 
tioned partly  on  the  basis  of  geography  or 
political  subdivisions,  something  which  can- 
not now  be  done  under  the  Supreme  Court 
rulings.  The  amendment  would  not  require 
any  State  to  do  this,  but  would  p>ermlt  It. 

Efich  new  reapportionment  plan  would 
fiave  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  the 
State  in  a  referendum.  In  any  case  In  which 
a  plan  for  »ne  house  based  partly  on  geog- 
raphy or  subdivision  lines  was  presented,  an 
alternative  plan  for  that  house  based  solely 
on  population  would  also  have  to  be  offered, 
to  allow  the  voters  to  choose  between  the 
two. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  provide 
a  simple  and  easily  understood  arrangement 
for  letting  each  Sttte  choose  the  apportion- 
ment basis  for  one  nouse  of  its  legislature. 
It  would  go  only  a  little  way,  really.  In  read- 
Justing  the  sweeping  change  made  by  the 
Supreme  Court  rulings.  Actually  the 
amendment  would  also  provide  basic  rein- 
forcement for  the  Supreme  Court  rulings,  by 
spelling  out  the  requirement  for  a  reappor- 
tionment every  10  years. 

The  reactions  of  the  people  will  determine 
whether  the  proposal  is  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate. A  test  last  year  showed  the  supporters 
to  be  about  10  votes  short  of  the  two-thirds 
majority  needed  for  passage.  No  known 
changes  of  position  have  occurred  since  that 
time.  The  proposition  cannot  get  through 
vinless  some  Sen.ite  votes  can  be  changed. 

There  Is  room  for  change  of  two  votes  in 
the  Indiana  delegation,  since  both  Indiana 
Senators.  Vance  Hartke  and  Birch  Bath. 
voted  against  the  proposal  last  year.  If  they 
hear  from  enough  Indiana  voters  who  favor 
the  amendment,  p>erhap8  they  might  change 
their  minds. 

The  proposed  amendment  probably  will 
come  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate  within  3  or  4. 
weeks.  So  the  time  is  short  for  letting  Sen- 
ators Hartke  and  Bath  know  how  you  feel. 
Do  it  now. 

States  which  want  to  safeguard  their  legis- 
latures against  complete  domination  by  large 
population  centers  should  have  the  authority 
to  do  so.  The  Dlrksen  amendment  would 
provide  such  authority. 

It  should  be  adopted. 


(Prom  the  Indianapolis    (Infl.)    News.  Feb. 
15.    1966]      ^ 

~  Foe  the  People 

Announcement  of  a  distinguished  Hoosler 
committee  backing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  restore  control  over  apportionment 
matters  to  the  States  ahd  to  the  p>eople  is 
encouraging  news. 

The  committee,  which  will  work  to  secure 
public  supi>ort  for  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
103,  allowing  States  to  adopH  apportionment 
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plans  on  a  Federal  rather  than  strict  popu- 
lation basis,  contains  numerous  pro:'nlnent 
citizens  from  all  wallts  of  life  In  (;ur  State. 

Memiaers  of  the  Indiana  Committee  for 
Government  of  the  People  Include  C  Harvey 
Bradley,  of  Indianapolis,  board  chairman  of 
the  P  R  Mallory  Co  :  Dr.  PhUlp  M.  Crane, 
HUlsboro,  profeasor  at  Bradley  University: 
C  Jerome  Davla.  Ramsey,  head  of  the  Indiana 
Grange,  George  Doup,  Indianapolis  presi- 
dent of  the  Indiana  Farm  Bureau;  John 
Hillenbrand,  Batesvllle.  president  of  Hillen- 
brand Industries;  D  Mead  Johnson.  Evans- 
vUle.  president  of  Mead  Johnson  &  Co.;  John 
L  Ryan,  Indianapolis,  business  executive, 
and  Walter  W  Walb.  president  of  the  In- 
diana Chamber  of  Commerce 

As  will  be  immediately  not«d,  this  Is  an 
outstanding  .md  representative  group  of 
Hooslers,  and  the  concern  which  motivates 
them  we  believe,  also  motivates  many  of  ^ 
their  fellow  citizens  To  restore  some  meas- 
ure of  control  over  government  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  and  other  American  States. 

Purpose  of  the  legislation  the  committee 
Is  baclting.  commonly  known  as  the  Dirltsen 
amer.dment  nfter  its  chief  sponsor.  Senator 
EvERiTT  DaiK.sEN,  Republican.  IllinolB.  Is  to 
allow  every  State  to  set  up  a  Federal  appor- 
tionment plan  if  It  so  chooses,  with  one 
house  of  its  legislature  elected  on  a  strict 
population  basis,  the  other  on  a  basis  In- 
cluding consideration  of  geographical  and" 
other  factors 

The  plan  is  purely  permissive,  and  would 
not  mandate  such  a  plan  In  any  State  that 
did  not  want  It.  Moreover  the  plan  would 
not  go  Into  effect  in  any  Slate  until  It  had 
been  ratified  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  people 
in  .1  statewide  referendum  It  Is  In  all  re- 
fipect.s  i  perfectly  fair  and  equitable  measxire, 
and   deserves   widespread   public  support. 

This  issue  is  now  being  deliberated  by 
Members  of  the  U  S  Senate  and  could  shortly 
come  to  a  crucial  vote  there.  We  hope  man; 
H»x>siers  will  emulate  the  exam^ple  of  the 
eight  di.stingulshed  citizens  noted  above,  and 
declare  their  support  for  this  important  con- 
stitutional amendment  publicly  and  In  cor- 
resp^j.-idence    to    Indl.ma's/two   Senators. 

If  the  Dlrksen  an>endment  can  secure 
necessary  support  In  the  Senate,  and  be 
sent  on  Its  way  for  ratification  by  the  States, 
America  will  have  taken  an  Important  step 
t,.iward  restoring  balanced  government  to 
the  Nation.  And,  because  of  the  procedures 
tho  amendment  establishes,  it  will  have 
taken  an  equally  Important  step  toward 
putting  control  over  such  matters  where  It 
belongs — in  the  hands  of  the  voters  them- 
selves. 

IfVom  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News,  Jan.  31, 

19661 

HoosnEKS  Join  Amendment  B.^ttle 

(By  Stan  Evans) 

A  major  drive  to  secure  passage  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  restoring  the  p>owers 
of  the  States  over  tneir  own  legislative  prac- 
tices was  launched  this  week,  both  nationally 
iind  here  in  Indiana. 

Purp<5se  of  the  drive,  which  has  wide  back- 
ing from  trade  associations,  farmers  orga- 
nizations and  other  citizen-action  bodies.  Is 
■'  .•cnerate  public  supfv^rt  for  Senate  Joint 
Re.solutlon  103 — the  Dlrkjieri  amendment — 
which  would  permit  tlie  States  to  adopt  a 
federal  plan  for  their  legislatures  If  their 
citizens  so  decide  by  referendum 

Tills  prop<-v(4aJ.  first  submitted  to  Congress 
bv  Senate  GOP  leader  Evirett  Dirk.sen.  of 
Illinois  has  drawn  wide  supfxirt  from  Re- 
,-CJiblicans  and  Democrats  alike  .Kmons 
those  who  have  given  It  their  backing  are 
Democratic  Senators  Alan  Bible  of  Nevada, 
Fr.\sk  CHtmcH.  of  Idaho  and  F*ii.\nk  Lavsche, 
of  Ohio  OOP  supporters  include  Senators 
George  Aiken,  of  Vermont  Roman  HsrsKA 
of  Nebraska,  and  Thu-ston  Morton  of  Ken- 
tucky. 


The  drive  to  mount  public  backing  for  the 
amendment  la  conducted  by  a  group  called 
the  "Committee  for  Government  of  the  Peo- 
ple," headquartered  at  733  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  The  committee,  still  in 
process  of  formation  throughout  the  60 
States,  Is  distributing  leaflets  arguing  the 
case  for  Dirksen's  proposal  and  a  "Reappor- 
tionment Issues  Book,"  quoting  statements 
of  legislators  from  both  p>arties  in  favor  of 
balanced  representation  and  a  restoration  of 
State  prerogatives. 

Members  of  the  Indiana  group,  now  being 
formed  will  be  announced  next  week  by 
Senator  Dibksxn  in  Washington  and  at  a 
press  conference  here  in  Indianapolis.  The 
local  committee  has  established  headquarters 
at  111  Moniunent  Circle,  room  1123. 

Focus  of  the  committee's  concern  is  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decree  that,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  dog^a  of  "one  man,  one  vote" 
State  legislatures  must  b«  chosen  purely  on 
grounds  of  population.  Court  rulings  to  this 
effect,  the  committee  says,  put  State  poll- 
tics  in  thrall  to  big-city  machines,  violate 
the  concept  of  balanced  and  limited  govern- 
ment envisioned  by  the  Nation's  founders, 
and  overturn  the  existing  constitutional 
practices  of  most  American  States. 

As  a  result,  support  for  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  or  something  like  it  has  spread 
rapidly.  No  less  than  28  States  are  already 
on  record  In  favor  of  such  a  measure,  and 
the  object  of  the  Oovernment-of-the-People 
group  is  to  elicit  public  support  for  similar 
action  in  still  other  States. 

"The  status  of  every  elected  body  in  the 
Nation  Is  In  doubt,"  the  committee  observes, 
"the  composition  of  school  boards,  city  coun- 
tila,  county  governing  boards — even  the  U.S. 
Senate  Itself — for  the  one-man,  one-vote 
rationale  of  tfie  big-city  machine  bosses,  as 
applied  to  Congress,  would  obliterate  State 
lines,  concentrating  virtually  all  political 
power  in  Ave  or  six  large  metropolitan  areas." 

Most  interesting  feature  of  the  Dlrksen 
amendment — and  most  Instructive  In  Judg- 
ing the  purposes  of  its  opponents — is  the 
provision  for  popular  referendum.  Under 
the  terms  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103,  no 
State  would  have  a  federal  system  forced  on 
it;  in  each  case,  the  people  would  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  decide.  If  critics  of  the 
Dlrksen  amendment  are  in  favor  of  p>opular 
rule,  as  they  claim  to  be,  what  could  be  their 
possible  objection  to  this  procedure? 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  when  the  peoplQ 
have  had  such  opp>ortunltles  In  the  past  (as 
In  Michigan  and  Colorado),  they  have  been 
known  to  choose  the  federal  basis  of  gov- 
ernment over  the  "one  man,  one  vote" 
basis — disappointing  the  blg-clty  bosses. 
Could  be  this  Is  the  reason  some  ardent 
backers  of  the  people  are  oddly  hesitant  to 
let  the  people  decide  the  matter  for  them- 
selves. 

[Prom  the  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times 
Mar.  21.19661  / 

Lrr  Each  State  Decide 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  one-man,  one- 
vote  decision  in  effect  requires  all  States  to 
allot  the  seats  in  both  houses  of  their  legis- 
lative bodies  on  the  basis  of  population,  re- 
gardless of  the  values  of  those  In  Individual 
States. 

Indiana  and  Illinois  have  previously  allot- 
ted their  legislative  seats  in  both  houses  on 
the  basis  of  population.  Probably  both  wish 
to  continue  the  arrangement. 

But  the  U.S.  Constitution  provides  for  a 
Federal  legislative  branch  with  one  House 
elected  on  the  basis  of  population,  the  other 
on  the  basis  of  geography.  Each  State,  re- 
gardless of  slse,  has  two  Senators.  This  was 
written  into  the  Constitution  at  the  insist- 
ence of  smaller  States  which  feared  their 
interests  would  be  overwhelmed  if  all  law- 
making seats  were  filled  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation. 


Some  States  today  feel  the  same  way. 
They  aie  convinced  that  giving  sparsely  set- 
tled areas  equal  representation  In  one  house 
is  the  only  way  to  prevent  rural  needs  from 
being   overlooked. 

An  amendment  has  been  proposed  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  It  would  give  each  State 
the  right  t©  resolve  the  question  through  ref- 
erendum. 

The  amendment,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Evesett  M.  Dieksen,  Republican,  of  Illinois, 
should  be  passed  by  Congress  as  an  act  of 
faith  in  the  people's  ability  to  decide  the  pat- 
tern of  their  legislatures  for  themselves. 

As  it  Is,  the  issue  is  being  dictated  to  them 
by  a  Supreme  Court  often  accused  of  living 
far  removed  from  reality — past,  present,  and 
future. 

(From  the  Richmond  ^Ind.)  Palladium-Item, 

Mar.  21,19661 

Weux)Mx  StnroBT 

Two  former  Indiana  Governors,  Republi- 
can Ralph  Oates  ajid  Democrat  Henry  F. 
Schrlcker,  have  endorsed  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  which  would  permit  States  to 
apportion  one  legislative  house  by  means 
other  than  population. 

They  Join  a  growing  list  of  members  pf 
both  parties  on  the  State  and  National  levels 
and  public  figures  who  support  Senator 
Everett  DniKStaN's  amendment  constltu- "^ 
tionally  to  negate  a  Supreme  Court  ruling 
that  State  legislatures  must  be  elected  on 
a  population  basis  only. 

DiRKSEN.  who  is  Republican  minority 
leader,  serves  as  chairman  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Government  of  the  People. 
State  committees  are  also  being  organized 
to  awaken  public  interest  In  the  amendment. 

Hooslers  have  already  set  up  the  Indiana 
Committee  for  Government  of  the  People 
which  coordinates  with  the  national  orga- 
nization. 

Dirksen's  committee  Includes  10  other 
Republican  and  Democratic  ^lembers  of  Con- 
gress. They  are  such  diverse  political 
thinkers  as  Senator  Prank  Lausche,  Demo- 
crat, of  Ohio.  Senator  Prank  Chtjrch,  Demo- 
crat, of  Idaho,  and  Representative  Whxiam 
McCtjiaoch,  Republican,  of  Ohio. 

"We  are  taking  this  Issue  to  the  people," 
said  Senator  Dirksen.  "There  Is  no  govern- 
ment issue  more  Important  to  the  people 
than  the  right  of  the  people  to  decide  the 
system  of  government  which  suits  them  best 
In  their  respective  States." 

Dirksen  said  his  amendment  would  not 
lock  "State  legislatures  Into  a  permanent. 
Inflexible  apportionment." 

Instead  it  would  allow  the  people  of  each 
State  to  decide  every  10  years  "whether  they 
want  to  apportion  both  houses  of  their  legis- 
lature on  a  population  basis  or  whether  they 
want  to  apportion  one  of  thbse  two  houses 
on  a  geographical  basis  in  the  traditional 
way." 

In  speaking  of  the  traditional  way.  Sen- 
ator Dirksen  was  referring  to  the  method 
of  selecting  one  body  of  the  legislature  that 
was  written  Into  the  Constitution  by  the 
Founding  Fathers  and  was  copied  by  the 
various  States. 

The  V.S'.  Senate  Is  comp>o6ed  of  two  Sen- 
ators from  each  State,  from  the  largest. 
Alaska,  to  the  smallest,  Rhode  Island.  The 
Pounding  Fathers  purposely  balanced  the 
geographically  chosen  Senate  against  the 
House  which  Is  popularly  elected  because 
they  understood  the  threat  of  temporary 
majorities. 

They  wanted,  the  majority  represented  Taut 
they  also  wished  to  protect  the  minority's 
rights.  This  balance  in  the  legislature  has 
provided  the  Union  with  a  stabUity  that  18th 
century  skeptics  thought  only  a  monarchy 
or  oligarchy  could  have.  It  has  served  the 
people  well  and  now  it  Is  threatened  because 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  obeesslon  with  one- 
man,  one-vota. 
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(The  Dlrksen  amendment  will  "allow  the 
people  to  decide,"  not  nine  men  on  the  Su- 
preme Court,  what  type  of  legislatures  their 
States  should  have.  It  will  return  to  them 
their  right  to  govern  themselves  aa  they  best 
see  fit. 


[Prom  the  Vincennes  (Ind.)  Sun- 
Commercial,  Mar.  27,  1966] 

For  a  Free  Choics 

Local  support  for  the  Dlrksen  amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution  seems  to  be  con- 
■sonant  with  the  relationship  this  area  holds 
to  State  government  generally. 

The  change  In  the  Constitution  which  haa 
been  proposed  by  the  Illinois  Republican 
would  i)ermit  each  State  to  choose  its  own 
form  of  State  government.  The  States  are 
not  free  to  do  so  at  this  time,  despite  the 
constitutional  provision  which  says,  "The 
United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State 
in  this  Union  a» republican  form  of  govern- 
ment." The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  State  legislatures  must  be  apportioned 
solely  on  the  basis  of  population,  which  Is  at 
direct  variance  with  the  concept  of  govern- 
ment under  which  the  Federal  Republic  was 
created  {ind  through  which  It  functions 
today. 

The  southwesterd  part  of  Indiana  is  not 
one  of  the  more  populous  areas  of  the  State. 
The  Interests  of  the  people  here  are  not  simi- 
lar to  those  In  such  metropolitan  sections  as 
those  centered  around  Indianapolis,  Fort 
Wayne,  Gary,  South  Bend,  or  Evansville.  It 
Is  neither  desirable  nor  reasonable  to  expect 
representatives  elected  from  those  distant 
cities  to  represent  properly  people  whose 
concern  Is  oriented  toward  agriculture  at 
least  as  much  as  toward  Industry. 

This  exact  question  precipitated  the  great 
debate  In  the  original  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, and  led  to  the  compromise  which 
created  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  people  of  tfae 
newly  formed  Nation  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  choose  or  reject  that  form  of  gov- 
ernment. By  such  an  open  expression,  the 
U.S.  Constitution  was  ratified  and  put  Into 
effect  as  acceptable  to  most  of  the  people. 

The  Dlrksen  amendment  would  provide  no 
more  than  the  same  opportunity  to  the 
people  of  the  various  States  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury. This  constitutional  change  would  not 
mandate  the  States  to  set  up  any  particular 
form  of  government,  as  the  Court  has  done, 
but  would  leave  all  the  people  free  to  make 
an  open  choice. 

It  is  worth  speculating  on  two  points.  The 
Federal  Government  as  we  know  It  would 
not  have  come  Into  being  if  another  Court 
In  the  18th  century  had  denied  the  Ameri- 
cans an  opportunity  to  choose.  How  long 
will  It  be  before  some  future  Court  rules 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  is  unconstitutional,  and 
must  alter  its  basic  form?  The  people 
should  have  the  right  to  make  a  free  choice 
on  a  matter  as  Important  as  this.  The 
Dirksen  amendment  can  be  supfxirted  by 
public-spirited  cltlssens  without  regard  to 
partisan  connection  or  belief. 

I  Prom  the  Port  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel, 
Mar.  18.  1966] 

Grassroots  for  Dirksen  Plan 
The  ^  canipaign  for  the  support  of  the 
Dlrksen  reapportionment  amendment  at  the 
Nation's  grassroots  Is  striking  a  responsive 
chord  on  both  sides  of  the  political  fence. 
That's  the  chief  reaction  drawn  from  the 
setting  up  of  a  Port  Wayne  and  area  com- 
mittee of  local  businessmen,  attorneys,  and 
religious  leaders  this  week  by  George  H. 
Buschmann,  Washington,  D.C,  a  member  of 
the  national  committee  pushing  for  the  re- 
apportionment amendment. 

To  refresh,  the  Dlrksen  amendment  was 
proposed  after  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  last 
year  that  all  States  must  reapportion  their 
legislative   houses   strictly   on    the   basis    of 
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population — a  decision  which  has  been 
dubbed  the  one-man,  one- vote  doctrine. 

The  amendment  would  require  that,  in  all 
States  having  bicameral  legislatures,  one 
house  would  be  elected  from  districts  formed 
on  the  strict  one-man,  one-vote  population 
basis.  But  it  would  peimit  geographical  and 
other  factofs  to  be  taken  Into  consideration 
In  determining  the  manner  in  which  mem- 
bers of  the  other  house  would  be  elected. 

Buschmann,  durmg  his  stay  here,  stressed 
one  Vital  thing  about  the  proposed  amend- 
ment which  frequently  gets  lost  In  the  shuffle 
of  the  arguments  it  has  triggered. 

And  that  Is  that  the  proposal  is  permis- 
sive, not  mandatory.  In  other  words,  the 
amendment,  as  ■wr.tten,  would  not  make  it 
mandatory  for  tht  States  to  reapportion 
their  districts  on  both  geographical  and 
population  bases,  but  would  make  possible 
such  a  move  if  such  action  was  desired  by 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  In  any  of  the 
sovereign  States. 

This  matter  of  a  free  choice,  pwlnts  out 
Senator  Everett  Dirksen,  author  of  the 
amendment,  is  the  heart  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  Writing  in  the  current  issue  of 
NAM  reports.  Senator  Dirksen  comments 
that  the  concept  of  free  choice  lies  at  the 
very  heart  of  American  economic  success — 
"free  choice  for  the  consumer  in  making  his 
purchases,  free  choice  for  the  producer  in 
developing  his  technology,  free  choice  for 
the  worklngman  In  exercising  his  particular 
skills."  And  then  Dirksen  makes  this 
Important  point: 

"As  it  Is  with  our  economic  Institutions, 
so  it  Is  also  with  our  political  Institutions. 
Free  choice  Is  at  the  core  of  our  political 
system — the  right  of  the  people  to  construct 
the  Instrximentallties  of  Goverrunent  to  suit 
their  needs.  Today  there  are  those  selfish 
political  Interests  who  have  lost  sight  of  this 
basic  right.  In  a  significant  sense,  these 
Interests  are  telling  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  they  will  no  longer  have  control 
over  the  shape  and  composition  of  their 
political  Institutions.  This  we  cannot — we 
must  not — allow  to  happen." 

There  Is  the  Issue  in  a  nutshell.  In  an 
age  when  the  sovereign  States,  increasingly, 
are  becoming  mere  provinces  of  the  Federal 
Government,  it  Is  time  for  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans  to  Join  forces  In  backing 
an  amendment  which  will  preserve  a  basic 
right  to  free  political  choice. 

[Prom  the  Greensburg   (Ind.)    Dally  News, 

Mar.  15,  1966] 

Senate  Joint   Resolution    103   Should   Be 

AnoPTED 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  is  scheduled 
to  be  accorded  consideration  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  the  near  future. 

To  secure  i>as8age,  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  is  required. 

The  reeolutlon.  as  Introduced  by  Senator 
Bterett  M.  Dirksen,  of  Illinois,  would  pro- 
vide for  the  right  for  voters  to  determine 
how  their  State  legislatures  are  to  be  ap- 
portioned. 

Under  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103.  the 
method  of  apportionment  of  one  house  of 
State  legislature^  would  be  offered  the  people 
of  each  State  at  a  statewide  election.  They 
could  choose  it  or  they  could  reject  it. 

As  Senator  Dirksen  states:  "The,  people 
created  our  form  of  government;  only  they 
should  have  the  right  and  power  to  change 
It.  To  deny  the  people  of  a  State  tht  right 
to  decide  how  their  legislature  shall  be  es- 
tablished Is  to  strike  down  the  basic  tenets 
of  democratic  government.  If  government 
as  we  know  It  Is  to  survive,  that  right  and 
power  must  remain  In  the  people. 

"I  want  to  Insure  for  all  time  that  this 
power  stays  In  their  hands,  and  notxxiy  else's. 
Hence  I  have  Introduced  a  constitutional 
amendment  In  the  Senate;  Senate  Joint  Ree- 
olutlon   103.     It   has   been   cosponsored   by 


members  of  both  political  parties,  and  has 
blpartlaan  support.  It  Is  not  a  Republican 
measure. 

"The  amendment  would  permit  the  people 
In  your  State  to  continue — if  they  wished — 
to  apportion  one  house  of  their  State  legis- 
lature on  factors  other  than  population 
alone — by  giving  weight  to  geography  and 
political  subdivisions.  If  they  preferred  the 
Court's  system  of  reapportionment,  they 
could  choose  that.  They  could  select  either 
system  they  liked.  The  point  Is,  they  would 
make  the  selection.  In  a  country  such  aa 
ours  is  there  something  wrong  with  that?" 

On  June  15.  1964,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
by  a  e-to-3  decision  held  that  each  house  In 
the  State  legislatures  must  be  made  up  of 
districts  equal  in  population. 

Essentially,  this  decision  has  discarded 
truly  representative  government  In  the  in- 
dividual States.  Indiana,  ae  reapportioned, 
can  be  controlled  by  some  ctglit  populous 
counties.  ' 

This  is  not  what  the  Pounding  Pathws  of 
the  Nation  intended. 

Passage  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  la 
Important  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  American  people  must  ba 
accorded  the  right  to  choose. 


[Prom  the  State-Times  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
Feb.  24,  1966] 

Home's  the  Place  To  Begin 

Charity  is  supposed  to  begin  at  home. 

That's  a  good  place  to  begin  some  other 
things,  too. 

If  President  Lyndon  Johnson  wants  to  take 
this  as  a  suggestion.  If  Congress  chooses  to 
take  it  as  a  Uijt,  they're  both  right. 

In  his  state  'of  the  Union  message,  the 
President  made  this  comment,  in  paraphrase : 
"The  •  •  •  most  important  principle  of  our 
foreign  policy  is  support  of  national  Inde- 
pendence •  •  •  the  right  of  each  people  to 
govern  themselves  and  shape  their  own  Insti- 
tutions." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  and  Members  of  the 
Congress,  the  American  form  of  government 
is  somewhat  singular.  We  have  a  sovereign 
union  of  sovereign  States,  which  federated 
themselves  together  for  specific  and  fully 
defined  purposes.  We  sometimes  are  pleased 
to  call  ourselves  a  democracy  within  a  re- 
public. We  had  no  intention,  at  the  outset, 
of  allowing  the  central  authority  to  become 
an  all-powerful  monolith  and  we  have  no 
such  intention  now.  as  witness  the  cuxepted 
validity  of  the  Constitution;  its  10th  amend- 
ment continues  Intact. 

Among  the  institutions  that  the  American 
people  shape  are  the  formats  of  their  agen- 
cies for  State  lawmaking.  Nebraska,  as  was 
its  right,  choose  to  have  a  unicameral — a  one- 
house — legislature.  The  others  chose  to  fol- 
low the  pattern  that  prevails  in  Congress,  a 
senate  and  a  house  of  representatives.  Just 
as  the  national  Senate  consists  of  two  dele- 
gates from  each  of  the  States,  so  have  the 
upper  chambers  of  State  legislatures  had 
their  membership  selected  on  a  geographi- 
cal rather  than  a  population  basis. 

If  the  people  of  a  State  want  to  change 
this,  they  have  that  right  under  their  own 
constitutions  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States — but  only  they,  the  people, 
have  this  right. 

The  proposed  Dlrksen  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  would  add  to  that  revered 
document  a  8i)eclfic  preservation  to  the 
States  of  their  right  to  shape  their  own  in- 
stitutions. This  «ui>erfiulty  to  the  basic  law 
of  the  land  appears  necessary  to  nullify  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  which,  In  essence,  has  denied  to  the 
States  one  of  their  rights  under  the  10th 
amendment. 

Now,  Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the 
Congress,  If  foreign  policy  is  geared  to  the 
proposition  that  a  people  has  the  right  to 
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ehape  Its  own  Institution*.  It's  arrant  non- 
sense to  gear  domestic  policy  to  a  different 
proposition.    And  it's  wrong  to  do  so 

Win  we  give  the  South  Vietnamese  some- 
Uilng  we  deny  to  the  people  ol  South 
Dakota? 

The  American  people,  in  their  several 
States,  have  the  right  to  shape  their  own  in- 
stitutions In  their  own  States. 

The  Dlrleaen  amendment  would  nail  the 
banner  of  that  right  to  the  staff 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  but  It  seems 

to  be 

The  Dlrksen  amendment  gives  the  peof>le 
of  a  State  the  right  to  choose  the  format  of 
their  State  government 

They  really  thought  they  had  it.  from  the 
beginning 

I  Prom   the  New   Orleans    (La.)    Tlmee  Plca- 
-  yune,  Aug.  6,  19661 
DiBKSKN  Drive 

Senatcr  Dixicsen's  decision  not  to  give  up 
on  proposed  submission  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  which  would  reserve  a 
State's  option  as  to  method  of  apportionment 
of  one  legislative  branch,  was  well  taken,  for 
time  :3  aeetmg. 

Perhaps  it  would  make  the  far-reaching 
nature  of  this  struggle  more  apparent  U  he 
added  to  the  proposal  a  clause  reenactlng 
ar.icle  V  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  with 
perhaps  the  addendum  ^."The  14th  amend- 
ment '  notwithstanding  "  This  article  ends 
with  the  supposed  assurance  "No  State, 
without  Its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its 
equal  suffrage  In  the  Senate  "  But  of  course 
the  whole  article  predates  considerably  the 
enactment  of  the  "all-purpose  14th";  and 
predates  court  decisions  (based  on  the  latter) 
which  have  made  one-man,  one-vote  appor- 
tionment a  law  oj  the  land  of  uitalitarlan 
sweep  In  r«gaj<r  to  the  State  legislatures. 
The  same  chain  of  reasoning  would  take  In 
the  National  Senate.  In  which  the  small  and 
medium  Stales  have  a  voting  equality  or 
bonus  irrespective  of  population 

How  many  "no"  votes  were  cast  against 
the  Dlrksen  propoaal  by  Senators  from  small 
and  medium  States  was  not  Immediately 
ascertainable  However  It  la  lime  their  con- 
stituents. If  not  the  Senators  themselB'es, 
from  such  States,  awoke  to  the  sltuatKin. 
This  handwriting  on  the  wall  shows  up 
clearly  enough  under  study 

(Prom    the   New   Orleans    'La  )    Tlmes-Plca- 

yune   June  15,  19«51 

.Accommodation  on  RxAPPORTieNMENT 

The  Sejjate  Judiciary  Committee  sixin  will 
begin  work  on  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
US  Constitution  relative  to  reapportlorLment 
of  State  legislatures.  It  is  a  subject  of 
heated  controversy,  but  out  of  the  seem- 
ingly clashing  proposals  offered  there  may 
come  a  compromise  that  is  beneficial 

The  issue  of  apportionment  of  State  legis- 
tures  and  congresalonal  districts  has  been, 
and  still  Is,  one  of  the  central  dilemmas  of 
the  American  political  system.  It  is  a  func- 
tion that  noany  States  have  Ignored  or  badly 
handled,  only  to  have  the  Federal  courts 
Intervene  In  an  equally  distorted  manner 
'  What  Senate  minority  leader  Everett 
DiiKSTN  can  achieve  In  the  constltutlona, 
amendment  he  h«  proposed  is  to  encourage 
State  legislatures  to  fulfill  their  responsi- 
bilities to  reapportion,  relieved  of  the  sweep- 
ing one-man,  one-vote  criterion  set  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  His  proposal  provides  that 
legislatures  may  apportion  one  branch  of  a 
bicameral  legislature  on  the  basis  of  factors 
other  than  population,  subject  to  approval  by 
the  voters. 

Some  opponent*  of  the  Dlrksen  "little  PVd- 
eral  system"  reaolutlon  lUggMt  further  re- 
flnements.  such  as  provlalon  for  periodic  pop- 
ular review  of  apportionment  and  oontlnulng 


Court   Jurisdiction — ^Idew  which   haTO  both 
merit  and  drawbacks. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  there  will  emerge 
one  broadly  adequate  amendment  that  will 
preaerre  the  States'  prerogative  to  apportion 
one  branch  of  their  leglalaturee  a«  they  see 
fit.  while  aMUring  that  their  overall,  vital 
responaiblllty  will  not  In  future  fall  vlctlin 
to  old  evltti. 


(Prom  the  New  Orleazts  (La.)  Ttaiea 
Plcayxine,  Feb.  23,  1965] 
Wanth)  :  A  DxcislOK  bt  States 
'  The  movement  to  evoke  a  national  decision, 
by  the  States,  on  allowing  one  of  the  two 
houses  of  leslBlatures  to  be  apportioned  in 
accord   with  jf actors  other  than  population 
(one   man,   one   vote),   picked  up   Mlaaourl 
during  the  week  as  the  12th  petitioner  to 
Congress. 

It  could  be  that  bearings  set  for  March 
3-11  by  the  VS.  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  will  give  a  clue 
to  whether  the  Senate  wlU  itself  "take  the 
hint "  and  help  submit  the  question  on  Con- 
gress' own  Initiative.  At  least  a  couple  of 
prof>oeed  amendments,  to  the  same  general 
effect  as  the  States  budding  proposal,  are  In 
the  works  In  that  body.  The  house  of  dele- 
gates of  the  American  Bar  Association  at  Its 
local  meeting  ratified  the  compromise  prin- 
ciple, by  a  rather  close  vote. 

As  Senator  Bath,  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, has  indicated,  the  prop>oeal  will  gain 
little  If  It  Is  accompanied  by  attacks  on  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Neither  Is  It  neces- 
sary to  apologize  to>the  Coiu-t  for  seeking 
a  national  expression  through  constitutional 
amendment  on  the  subject. 

The  U.S.  Senate  as  a  body  is  perhaps  in 
as  hazardous  a  position  as  those  branches 
of  State  legislatures  which  now  are  appor- 
tioned, not  by  chicanery  or  Intransigence  of 
rural  delegates,  but  by  long-established  prin- 
ciple (the  so-called  "little  federal"  prin- 
ciple ) ,  according  to  geographical  or  area 
weight.  These  compromises  have  been  work- 
ed out  In  a  number  of  different  forms.  They 
have  all' been  subject  to  State  constitutional 
revision  at  any  time. 

But  It's  obvious  that  a  VS.  Senator  from 
little  Delaware,  for  example.  Is  casting  more 
of  a  vote,  proportionately,  than  a  Senator 
from  New  York,  on  national  legislation,  etc. 
If  the  High  Court  should  extend  Its  rulings 
to  declare  this  situation  unconstitutional 
(superseded  by  the  14th  amendment),  then 
the  larger  States  would  have  to  be  given 
more  U.S.  Senators.  That  would  destroy  the 
main  purpose  of  having  a  U.S.  Senate  Just  as 
the  Court  decision  ^n  legislative  apportion- 
ment has  removed  the  prime  purpose  of 
having  State  senates.  The  States  and  the 
people  might  deem  It  wise  to  install  a  one- 
body  (unicameral)  congress.  Por  the  Court 
edict  (one  man,  one  vote)  has  restilted  In 
the  discussion  of  one-body  legislatures  In 
some  States.  The  U.S.  Senators  will  hardly 
miss  the  point. 

[Prom  the  New  Orleans,   (La.)   Times-Pica- 
yune, Sept.  16,  1964) 
Reappobtiokmznt:  Concrxss  nt  Srrw 

What  the  Senate  apparently  wants  In  the 
way  of  reapportionment  legislation  la  the 
Dlrksen-Mansfleld  amendment  staying  any 
court  action  to  carry  out  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions on  repportlonment  JlBh^^current 
elections,  and  affording  son  ■  jpHP^r  States 
to  act  on  a  constitutional  axMBKent  which 
Congress  might  submit.        JP^^ 

But  because  of  the  fUlDunerlng  of  the 
liberal  group  which  opposes  any  possible  af- 
front to  the  high  court,  and  the  refusal  of 
the  Senate  to  vote  cloture  on  the  debate,  the 
Senate  Isnt  In  sight  of  getting  what  It 
wants 

The  Senate  will  not  table  the  Dlrksen 
amendment,  of  cotirae;   It  has  turned  down 


the  Javlts-McCarthy-Humphrey  compromise 
amendment,  wealcening  the  Dirksen  proposal 
by  saying  It  is  "the  sense  of  Congress"  that 
the  States  should  be  given  time  to  act;  and 
it  has  refused  to  adopt  a  duplicate  of  the 
House-passed  bill  to  remove  State  reappor- 
tionment from  the  Pederal  Cotirt  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

So  the  congressional  scrap  over  the  States 
reapportionment  issue  could  go  on  Indef- 
initely. 

But  that  is  not  what  Is  upsetting  the  John- 
son administration.  The  Dlrsken  proposal  is 
a  "rider"  to  the  $3.3  billion  foreign  aid  blU, 
and  the  Senate  won't  bar  It.  Thus  the  for- 
eign aid  appropriation  Is  held  up  while  the 
administration  seeks  the  funds  to  carry  out 
this  year's  pr(>gram. 

The  administration  might  solve  the  prob- 
lem by  inducing  the  House  to  Initiate  a  res- 
olution authorizing  funds  to  continue  for- 
eign aid  at  last  year's  levels  (such  appropria- 
tion moves  must  start  In  the  House),  but 
it  is  not  certain  that  enough  Members  of  the 
House  are  In  a  good  humor  over  the  Senate 
opposition  to  its  strong  reapjxjrtionment  bill 
to  act,  or  that  a  quorum  might  be  had  for 
consideration  until  after  the  November  elec- 
tion.wTheJiouBe  has  already  had  to  adjourn 
for  a  day  or  so  due  to  lack  of  attendance. 

Neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate  seems 
quite  ready  to  overlook  the  conftislon  and 
disorder  caused  by  the  latest  Warren  appor- 
tionment opinion.  It  has  resulted,  for  in- 
stance, in  nUnols  voters  having  to  prepare 
to  vote  at  large  on  117  names  for  the  lower 
house,  a  3 -foot  list  of  candidates  about 
whom  voters  in  most  districts  know  nothing 
at  aU. 

And  as  for  Congress,  the  number  of  House 
Members  around  Washington  is  likely  to 
grow  skimpier  as  the  session  lingers  on. 


I  Prom  the  Shre^port  Times,  Mar.  15,  1966] 

'DiRKSKN    TBIES   ACAIK 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress  Senator 
EvEarrr  Dirksen's  effort  to  stay  until  1966 
any  Implementation  of  the  Supreme  Court 
edict  requiring  apptortionment  of  both 
houses  of  State  legislatures  on  a  popiyatlon 
basis  was  beaten  down  by.  of  all  things,  a 
liberal  filibuster. 

But  Senator  Dirksen  has  not  given  up. 
He's  back  this  session  with  another  propo- 
sition admed  at  blocking  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  ruling.  This  time  Mr.  Dhhcsen's  pro- 
posal has  attracted  37  senatorial  cosigners, 
including  quite  a  few  Democrats. 

Senator  Dirksen- .s  proposal  comes  In  the 
form  of  a  constitutional  amendment  that 
would  allow  the  apportionment  of  one 
house  of  a  State  legislature  on  the  basis  of 
"factors  other  than  population,"  subject  to 
approval  by  a  majority  popular  vote. 

The  Illinois  Senator  now  contends  that  he 
isn't  argvilng  about  the  merits  of  the  High 
Court  decision.  He  says  that  the  people  de- 
serve the  right  to  decide  for  themselves  how 
they  shall  be  governed  and  that  his  proposal 
will  give  them  that  opportunity. 

Senator  Pa  to,  Douolas.  of  nitools,  who  led 
the  fight  against  Mr  Dirk.sen's  last  effort 
to  block  the  High  Courts  redlstrictlng  rul- 
ing, will  most  likely  fight  this  new  measure. 
This  time  though.  Mr  Dirksen  may  have 
the  upper  hancl  Even  If  the  amendment  , 
did  clear  the  Senate  though.  It  would  still  . 
have  to  get  through  the  House  and  pass  a 
final  test  of  ratification  by  three-fourths  of 
the  States. 

It  is  good,  in  any  event,  to  know  that  the 
opponets  of  the  Supreme  Coxirt's  apportion- 
ment ruling  still  are  alive  and  kicking.  For 
aside  from  meddling  with  Congress'  prerog- 
atives, the  one-man.  one-vote  edict  has  only 
the  questionably  constitutional  doctrine  of 
head  counting  to  support  its  definition  of 
congressional  representation.  It  also  is  a 
ruling  that  Ignores  the  economic,  political. 
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and  geographical^  realities  which  determine 
districting  within  States. 

[Prom  the  Shreveport  Times,  Sept.  6,  1966] 
Dirksen  and  trx  Rtrrx^^ooK 

Senator  Everett  Dirksen,  who  keeps  the 
House  and  Senate  rule  books  under  his  arm 
and  does  not,  by  his  own  assertion,  scruple 
to  use  any  permissible  parliamentary  ma- 
neuver against  a  3-to-l  Democratic  majority, 
has  advanced  a  new  bid  to  knock  out  the 
High  Court's  one-man,  one-vote  ruling. 

The  Senator  has  exercised  his  privilege  of 
deferring  for  1  week  any  action  In  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  vote  the  administra- 
tion's new  immigration  bill  out  onto  the 
Senate  floor.  The  meastire  Is  one  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  pets.  After  the  week  Is  up,  says 
Senator  Diekskn,  he  will  then  offer  an  end- 
less stream  of  amendments — which  Is  his 
privilege — to  hold  action  up  on  the  measure 
Indefinitely. 

His  price:  a  favorable  committee  vote  on 
his  profKJsed  constitutional  amendment  to 
allow  States  to  apportion  one  house  of  their 
legislatures  bn  a  basis  other  than  strict  head 
counting.  ,*rhe  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  geographical  districting — the  usual 
method  in  electing  State  senates — no  longer 
can  be  used.  Mr.  Dirksen  wants  that  rul- 
ing overcome  by  amendment,  and  has  al- 
ready narrowly  missed  achieving  his  wish  In 
a  U.S.  Senate  vote  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  proposal  never  has  got  out  of  com- 
mittee. Senator  Dirksen  got  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor  by  a  short  cut  for  consideration  and 
was  so  heartened  by  the  near  victory  that  he 
has  been  working  ever  since  to  spring  it  loose 
from  Judiciary  for  reconsideration. 

The  President  has  been  neutral  about  the 
Dlrksen  amendment  but  highly  partisan  In- 
deed on  the  immigration  bill,  which  woxUd 
end  the  national  quota  system.  Now,  the 
niinols  Senator  has  told  Mr.  Johnson  that 
It's  got  to  be  a  horse-trading  operation  or 
nothing.  It  isn't  that  he's  against  the  im- 
migration bill:  It's  only  that  he  wants  his 
own  measure  so  badly. 

The  matter  rests  there  with  the  next  move. 
Senator  Dirksen  says,  up  to  the  President 
and  his  lieutenants.  But  the  matter  can't 
rest  too  long  with  all  of  Congress  anxious  to 
get  out  and  go  home.  The  Illinois  tactician 
Is  counting  on  that  Impatience  to  force  a 
compromise.  And  If  they  beat  him  on  the 
immigration  maneuver,  he's  prepared  to  at- 
tach his  Court  slapping  amendment  onto 
another  darling  of  the  administration's 
heart — repeal  of  the  right-to-work  provision 
of  Taft-Hartley. 

Liberals  are  furious  but  the  Senator  simply 
holds  up  the  rule  book. 

[Prom  the  Shreveport  Times,  Aug.  7,  1965] 
A  Constitutional  Convsntion? 

The  Senate  vote  which  defeated  Senator 
Everett  Dirksen 's  proposal  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  help  give  self-government 
back  to  the  States  would  probably  have  been 
larger  than  It  was  If  word  hadn't  gotten 
around  that  the  States  are  close  to  being  able 
to  call  a  constitutional  convention  to  settle 
the  matter  for  themselves. 

Senator  Dirksen  missed  by  a  handful  of 
votes  getting  the  Senate  to  submit  to  the 
States  an  amendment  which  would  have  let 
each  of  them  decide  whether  Its  own  senate 
should  be  elected  on  a  one-man,  one- vote 
basis  or  by  geographical  divisions.  (He 
polled  a  substantial  majority  but  was  short 
of  the  needed  two-thirds.)  The  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  upper  chambers  in 
the  States  must  be  flUed  in  the  the  same 
fashion  as  the  lower — by  head  count.  Ex- 
cept In  States  dominated  by  huge  urban 
centers,  the  decision  hasn't  been  popular,  has 
caused  conisteniatlon  and  confusion  and 
sometimes  resulted  In  districting  schemes 
laid  down  by  Federal  district  covirts — to  the 


manifest  disadvantage  of  all  but  urbanite 
Interests. 

All  this  U  sullen  socialistic  leveling,  ac- 
cording to  people  whc  think  the  High  Court 
In  its  ruling  was  making  constitutional  law 
of  its  own  and  Ignoring  the  Constitution 
which  guarantees  to  all  States  "a  republican 
form  of  government" — that  Is,  government 
representative  by  interest  Instead  of  mathe- 
matically expressed  on  a  population  base. 
The  conservative  argument  Is  that  the  sum 
of  diverse  Interests  in  "a  State  is  more  Impor- 
tant for  individual  freedom  than  that  of  the 
voting  majority,  which  often  has  a  unanim- 
ity of  Interests  based  on  urban  life  and  needs 
and  a  desire  to  secure  them  at  the  expense 
of  others. 

Mr.  Dirksen,  surprisingly,  wasn't  called  an 
extremist,  most  probably  because  It  was 
brought  out  in  debate  that  only  some  half 
dozen  more  legislatures  need  to  issue  calls 
for  a  constitutional  convention  before  Con- 
gress will  be  obliged  to  convene  one. 

Even  Senator  Jacob  Javits,  a  nominal  Re- 
publican and  foe  of  all  but  the  most  liberal 
of  opinions,  cautioned  the  Senate  against 
Ignoring  the  general  unrest  among  States 
over  High  Court  intrusion  into  political  af- 
fairs reserved  to  them  by  the  Constitution. 
Senator  Javitb  wanted.  In  effect,  to  allow 
State  voting  on  the  matter  of  senate  makeup 
but  would  have  applied  the  yardstick  of 
"reasonable  relationship  to  the  needs  of  the 
State."  The  High  Cotirt  would  make  hash  of 
any  testing  of  that  rule  brought  before  It  by 
urban  champions  of  absolute  majority  rule. 

The  reason  for  the  manifest  prudence  In 
the  Javits  approach  was  the  simple  fact  that 
a  constitutional  convention  Is  a  meeting 
called  for  the  purpose  of  re-contemplating 
fundamental  law — the  very  form  and  sub- 
stance of  the  U.S.  Constitution  Itself.  That 
thought  strikes  panic  Into  the  breasts  of 
people  who  like  the  near-collusive  una- 
nimity with  which  liberals  in  all  three 
branches  of  Ciovernment — the  liberal  estab- 
lishment— are  hastening  to  consolidate  the 
ordering,  enforcement,  and  interpretation  of 
national  affairs  along  certain  economic  and 
social  lines. 

The  thought  also  frightens  conservatives 
who  fear  that  a  constitution^  convention 
would  be  overwhelmingly  liberal  and  that 
the  fusing  of  the  three  separate  branches 
would  be  accomplished  In  Jig  time  If  those 
presently  wedded  to  the  piecemeal  reorder- 
ing of  the  Nation  were  given  formal  leave 
to  adjust  It  In  one  operation  to  their  hearts' 
desire. 

A  constitutional  convention  could  start 
with  the  preamble  and  end  with  the  colo- 
phon, if  It  chose,  and  leave  not  a  word  of  the 
charter  Intact.  As  one  liberal  said  despair- 
ingly, It  could  even  abolish  the  Supreme 
Court.  Such  Is  the  raw  power  that  the  Con- 
stitution gives  to  the  people;  and  while  even 
the  liberals  might  shrink  from  extensive 
violence  to  some  of  Ite  provisions,  both  they 
and  the  conservatlve«would  like — by  far  dif- 
ferent approaches — to  get  their  view  of 
things  down  In  black  capitals  forever. 

A  year  ago,  6  months  ago,  the  possibility 
of  such  a  convention  was  pooh-poohed  by 
liberals  and  htirdly  hoped  for  by  conserva- 
tives. Now  the  country  must  face  up  to  a 
near-likelihood  thlit  one  is  coming.  One  re- 
p>ort  says  that  the  States  are  4  short  of  the 
34  resoluOons  needed  to  ass«nble  It.  That  is 
near  Indeed. 

If  a  convention  should  be  called,  a  full 
three- fotirths  of  the  States  would  have  to 
ratify  Its  labors.  But  even  more  stirring  for 
the  public  would  be  the  elections  for  dele- 
gates. The  pounding  candidates  usually  get 
In  normal  campaigns  would  be  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  gauntlet  a6p!rMitJ»  would 
have  to  run  in  seeking  election  as  reu-riters 
of  the  Constitution.  Par  more  so  than  in 
the  case  of  the  Ctoldwater-Johnson  election. 
the  political  faiths  ot  candidates  would  be 


crucially  relevant,  and  a  man  voting  the 
wrong  way  at  the  convention  would  be 
staking  his  physical  safety  on  his  ability  to 
convince  the  homefolks  on  his  return  that 
he  only  did  It  to  serve  their  best  Interests. 
But,  on  the  other  hand.  States  would 
surely  rise  to  the  necessity  of  sending  only 
their  most  profound  students  of  Govern- 
ment to  such  a  convention — both  to  preserve 
the  good  and  reject  the  bad.  Hopefully, 
such  a  convention  would  bring  forth  states- 
men to  equal  those  that  produced  the  noble 
document  we  call  the  Constitution. 


[Prom  the  Shreveport  Times,  Jan.  13,  1965] 
Reappobtionuent  Sentiicent 

The  talk  nowadays  is  mostly  about  how 
Congress  will  react  to  the  President's  three 
dozen  or  so  proposals  leading  to  the  Oreat 
Society  (fulfillment  around  A.D.  2000),  but 
those  who  forget  that  Congress  and  not  the 
President  Is  the  nominal  originator  of  legis- 
lation ougl\t  perhaps  to  be  wondering  what 
Congress  has  on  its  own  mind. 

It  Isn't  Mr.  Johnson's  idea  that  ret^por- 
tlonment  ought  to  be  taken  away  from  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  some  Congressmen  still 
have  that  in  mind,  thoojgh  the  supporters 
have  been  reduced  by  election  losses.  Last 
year,  the  topic  was  a  warm  one. 

There  are  always  a  niunber  of  constitu- 
tional amendments  Introduced,  mainly  In 
perfunctory  manner,  at  the  start  of  each 
session,  and  while  this  route  can  and  prob- 
ably virlll  again  be  taken  on  reapportion- 
ment, It  isn't  a  necessary  one  If  Congress 
really  wants  to  get  the  High  Cotirt  out  of 
State  legislatures. 

All  that  Is  necessary  is  legislation  limiting 
the  appellate  power  of  the  High  Court  over 
reapportionment.  Congress  has  complete 
power,  only  once  before  exercised,  of  decid- 
ing what  the  High  Coifrt  can  or  cannot  adju- 
dicate on  appeal.  The  Court's  original  Juris- 
diction cannot  be  limited,  but  its  appeals 
jiurisdlctlon  can  be.  The  Constitution  says 
so. 

There  was  a  lot  of  seeming  excitement  dur- 
ing the  last  session,  mainly  generated  by 
Republican  Minority  Leader  Evehei  i  Dirk- 
sen, over  moves  to  take  reapFK>rlionment 
jurisdiction  away  from  the  Court.  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen's  home  State  of  Illinois,  because  of  the 
Legislature's  failure  to  reapportion,  faced  at- 
large  election  of  its  representatives.  That 
was  Mr.  Dirksen's  main  concern,  so  the  noise 
in  Congress  came  to  nothing.  There  prob- 
ably won't  be  the  steam  behind  the  anti- 
Court  movement  this  time  because  no  elec- 
tions are  scheduled  for  2  years  and  because 
much  of  the  landslide  riff-raff  In  Congress 
win  be  going  with  the  Johnson  tide,  with 
plenty  to  do — including  opposition  to  moves 
against   the   High    Court, 

Nevertheless,  the  one-man.  one-vote  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  continues  to  be 
debated  because  of  Its  political  Implica- 
tions for  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  Court 
has  ordered  that  both  houses  of  State  legis- 
lature be  reapportioned  on  a  strictly  popu- 
lation basis,  throwing  out  the  traditional 
view  that  the  upper  house  or  Senate  should 
represent  regional  Interest*  as  well  as  mere 
numbers. 

The  Court  has  gone  so  far  in  articulating 
the  purely  democratic  or  heed-counting  ap- 
proach to  poUUcs  that  it  seems  actually  to 
leave  Itself  c^jen  to  a  suit  demanding  that 
High  Court  memb«rt  themselves  staad  for 
election.  It  can  be  argued  that  the  same 
principle  that  underglrds  the  belief  that  one 
branch  of  the  legislature  should  be  "delib- 
erative," a  step  removed  from  popular 
touch — a  center  of  calm  in  a  democratic 
storm — applies  equally  to  the  High  Court 
which  is  put  beyond  popular  passions  on 
the  principle  that  all  wisdom  Is  not  found 
in  numbers.  In  any  ease.  It  seems  hardly 
becoming  for  the  Court  to  insist  on  popular 
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ru>     whlie    handuig    d-jwn    opln.^jiis    from 
w;.;o!i  "here  Is  no  recourse. 

H>)wever  that  may  be.  ihe  o:.e-nidn.  one- 
vr>t^  controversv  Is  more  than  Just  a  phllo- 
'i.->ph!cal  controversy,  for  »ib  Senator  OxoMK 
d'aiken  of  Vermont  says  it  r»  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  p'.jhticdl  machines  of  the  ifreat 
"Itles  an  xr.e  people  of  the  United  States 
With  Mr  .;  ihnsous  promise  that  cities  are 
t'l  he  trea'ed  apiirt  from  States  In  the  Cireat 
^vv-lety.  with  a  special  department  set  up 
for  their  interests,  the  lesser  populated  fireas 
face   the   probabllfv    that    the   cities    *;!1   be 


:r  i::i  ■..-or. tr  '.  of  leglfl- 
".pt  :j:  Federal  money 
through    Stale   hands 


profiting  ;r;  t".v  .  u  iv:> 
latures  rind  frn-n  re-- 
which  will  not  puss 
rirst. 

Senator  Aiken  sees  p<3!itlcal  control  of  the 
Nation  passing  to  the  cities,  with  fully  half 
the  States  ruled  by  an  urban  majority  con- 
cerned with  serving  its  own  constituenta  at 
the  expense  of  the  countryside 

Nobody  denies  the  principle  that  those  who 
contribute  the  greater  share  of  taxes  should 
receive  the  greater  share  of  the  legislative 
expenditures  In  the  past,  country  majori- 
ties have  Indeed  ruled  at  the  expense  of  city 
poptilatlons  What  Senator  Aiken  and  other 
riral-mlnd^d  lepi^lators  fear  Is  that  the  cities 
will  now  Im.pose  discriminatory  legislation — 
deny^State  funds  to  small  school  districts, 
lmp>08e  sales  taxes  on  farin  sales,  raise  taxes 
on  unimproved  real  estate,  and  so  on,  with 
a  view  of  getting  their  own  back 

Against  this,  proponents  of  the  district  sys- 
tem of  electing  State  senators  are  prepared 
to  see  the  lower  houses  of  State  legislatures 
apportioned  by  population  alone,  but  they 
want  the  uppyer  house  to  represent  areas  and 
area  Interests  so  that  the  cities,  instead  of 
taking  only  thefr  share,  wont  hog  the  whole 
revenvie 

Whether  or  not  Congress  has  given  up  the 
5'ruggle  for  such  Republican  safeguards  will 
depend  to  a  great  extent  on  how  many  of  the 
new  Members  feel  and  who  their  constituents 
are.  Unfortuna'e"y,  the  drift  !s  against  tra- 
ditional Republican  saieguards. 

(From  the  Shreveport  Times.  Dec,  31,   1964) 

THE    STATEii    AND    REAPPORTIONMETTT 

The  U  S  Supreme  Court,  already  In  much 
disfavor,  can  expect  to  take  an  additional 
beating  In  the  next  ffW  months  on  Its  legis- 
lative reapportionment  decision.  Leglsla- 
"iren  In  47  States  meet  In  regular  or  special 
sessu  n  in  1965  New  York  State's  lawmakers 
have  gone  through  a  form  of  reapportlon- 
inen'   In  a  ctirrent  special  session 

In  its  famous  Baker  v  Carr  reapportion- 
ment declsl(;n  of  March  22.  1962,  the  High 
Cotirt   intoned  rather  grandly: 

The  mere  fact  that  the  suit  seeks  protec- 
•lon  of  a  politiouj  right  does  not  ijean  It 
presents  a  political  question  "  " 

This  attitude  was  reafllrtned  In  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  rule  of  last  June  15  and  nine 
similar  decisions  of  June  22  Now,  politi- 
cians all  over  the  country--and  notably  Gov, 
Nelson  A  Rockefeller  of  New  York — are  prov- 
ing the  Supreme  Court  In  a  He  Reappor- 
tionment- Is  tiie  essence,  the  smell  and  woof 
and  substance  jf  politics 

Cro'. er:',:!r  H  >ckefeiier  called  ills  legislature 
Into  seaslon  on  December  15  to  reapportion 
the  State  senate  and  a&nembly  The  timing 
was  Important.  The  Democrats  giilhed  con- 
trol of  both  houses  of  the  State  legislature 
for  the  first  time  In  30  years  In  the  November 
election  but  w  >n't  take  over  until  trie  regular 
session  !n  Januarv 

Dein.x.T.it8  were  rot  moUllied  bv  Crovernor 
Rockefeller  s  observation  that  .several  other 
States:  namely  Connecticut,  Ohio,  and  Vir- 
ginia, have  been  acting  on  legislative  appor- 
tionment at  special  sessions  this  year  " 
I>emo.:raUc  spokesmen  labeled  the  special 
session  call  a  ■desperate"  attempt  to  "sal- 
vage any  Republican  advantage  that  can  be 
gained  in   the   face  of   the  clear  mandate  of 


the  people."  The  Bepubllcana  now  con- 
trolling the  legislature — "lame  ducka" — nat- 
urally wanted  new  dlstrtct  line*  to  favor 
their  own  party. 

Across  the  Hudson  River  In  New  Jersey  the 
State  supreme  court  has  heard  argument  on 
the  validity  of  a  new  weighted  voting  system. 
The  scheme  gives  each  legislator  a  vote 
weighted  In  proportion  to  the  population 
of  the  county  he  represent*.  Thus  one  Sen- 
ator would  be  accorded  I  vote;  another  16; 
and  still  another  19.1. 

The  secret  reapportionment  plan  worked 
out  In  cramped  quarters  on  a  mezzanine  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  fifth  floors  of  the  New 
York  capltol  In  Albany  bases  Its  changes  on 
fractional  voting.  Thus  leglilators  from 
rparsely  populated  rural  districts  would  have, 
say,  three-quarters  or  one-half  of  a  vote. 
The  New  York  Times  comments  wryly: 

"While  the  plan  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  the 
weighted  voting  proposal  that  has  been  ad- 
vanced In  New  Jersey  and  elsewhere,  since  It 
would  at  least  provide  adequate  manpower 
for  legislative  committee  work,  It  Is  still  open 
to  serious  objection.  We  see  nothing  sacred 
about  county  boundaries  as  the  determining 
factor  In  legislative  representation;  there  is 
no  logical  reason  why  one  assemblyman 
could  not  represent  two  or  more  adjacent 
counties  of  small  population." 

In  Florida,  where  the  "Pork  Chop  Gang" 
which  controls  the  legislature  represents  less 
than  15  percent  of  the  State's  total  popula- 
tion, the  Miami  Herald  Ls  piishlng  for  a 
temfxjrary  weighted  vote  system  to  make 
sure  that  the  acts  passed  by  the  legislature 
which  meet*  in  April  would  have  a  chance  of 
MfcBg  legal.  But  In  Florida,  as  Indeed  In  al- 
most any  State,  reapportionment  Involves 
careers — and  politicians  resent  being  asked 
or  ordered  to  vote  themselves  out  of  office. 

IFrom  the  Shreveport  Tlmee, 

Oct.  1,  1964] 
Obstaclcs  to  Adjoubnmknt 

Nominally,  Congress  still  has  a  lot  of  work 
on  the  books,  either  In  unfinished  legislation 
or  In  new  attempts  to  get  measures,  which 
were  defeated  in  one  House  or  the  o^ier, 
up  for  another  test.  But  the  lawmakers  are 
tripping  over  one  another  In  their  haste  to 
finish  by  Saturday,  and  no  Issue  Is  big 
enough  to  keep  them  In  Washington  much 
longer. 

The  reapportionment  question  isn't  set- 
tled, and  since  It  Isn't  It  might  Imperil  for- 
eign aid.  simply  because  Senator  Dirksen 
attached  his  court-rebuking  rider  to  that 
bill.  The  milk-and-water  Senate  substitute 
asking  the  Court  to  give  the  States  6  months 
In  which  to  reapportion  their  senates  ac- 
cording to  population  accompanied  the  aid 
bill  back  to  the  House.  It  isn't  popular  in 
the  House.  The  foreign  aid  conferees  may 
fall  out  over  that  issue  which  could  put  oS 
composing  the  taoo  million  difference  that 
separates  the  two  Houses  on  the  aid  bill. 

Not  a  few  Representatives  would  still  like 
to  propose  a  constitutional  amendment 
legalizing  State  senate  apportionment  on 
lines  other  than  head-counts,  but  the  time 
is  probably  too  short  tor  it  to  clear  both 
Housee,  especially  since  the  Senate  has  al- 
ready acted  against  any  meanlngftU  cvirb  on 
the   Court. 

President  Johnson's  big  Senate  failure — 
medicare  for  the  aged  through  social  secu- 
rity taxation — Is  In  the  bands  of  conferees 
mostly  hoBtlle  to  It,  but  favorable  to  an  In- 
crease in  social  security  cash  benefits.  Mean- 
while. Its  backers  In  the  Senate  are  trying 
the  rider  technique  there  In  an  effort  to  re- 
vive It.  Also  aid  to  Appalachla.  the  third 
Important  measure  left  for  consideration. 
has  been  In  House  hands  for  some  time  but 
legislative  leaders  have  been  afraid  so  far 
to  put  the  billion-dollar  measure  to  a  vote. 
If  reapportionment  or  medicare  strikes  par- 
tisan  fire,   the  lawmakers  may  Just  hurdle 


Appalachla  and  leave  It  for  next  year.  That 
might  mean  two  big  defeats  for  Mr.  Johnson 
this  session  since  the  medical  provision  Is  al- 
most certain  to  die  In  conference  In  Its 
present  form  and  time  Is  against  tacking  a 
substitute  measure  onto  tariff  legislation 
movlnp  from  the  Senate  to  the  House. 

The  $3  bllllon-plus  foreign  aid  bill  is 
the  chief  hurdle.  If  only  because  of  the  ap- 
portionment rtder.  Senator  Dirksen  nar- 
rowly missed  getting  a  mandatory  year's  de- 
lay In  reconstituting  State  senates.  If  foes 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  really  dig  In. 
something  worthwhile  In  the  way  of  an  anti- 
Court  measure  might  get  through,  possibly 
at  the  expense  of  a  deal  on  medicare.  Prin- 
ciple has  &  way  of  making  room  for  politics 
when  election  day  is  as  near  as  It  Is  now. 

[Prom  the  Bangor  Dally  News.  Feb.   19-30, 

1966) 
The  Peoplb  Against  the  Suprkm*  Court 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  group  of  promi- 
nent Maine  citizens  Is  Joining  In  the  nation- 
wide, bipartisan  campaign  to  straighten  out 
the  reapportionment  mess  brought  about  by 
the  one-man.  one-vote  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

Maine  and  many  other  States  are  involved 
In  controversy  over  reapportionment  of  their 
legislatures  in  accordance  with  the  rulings. 
The  campaign  supports  a  constitutional 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Ewdiett 
Dirksen  which  would  permit  apportionment 
of  one  branch  of  a  legislature  by  factors  other 
than  population — if  the  people  of  a  State 
so  desired. 

It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  the  move  to 
void  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  has  its  be- 
ginning in  the  U.S.  Senate,  which  Is  not 
based  on  the  one-man,  one-vote  principle. 
Each  State,  however  small  Its  population, 
has  two  Senators,  thus  protecting  the  small 
ones  from  being  ruled  in  Congress  by  a  few 
large  States,  This  was  a  deliberate  check- 
and-balance  provision  set  up  by  the  wise 
Pounding  Fathers  of  the  Nation  to  protect 
minority  interests. 

The  State  of  Maine  has  equal  voting  power 
with  the  biggest  of  States  In  the  Senate.  In 
the  House,  apportioned  by  population,  it  has 
only  two  Representatives  as  compared  with 
41  for  New  York  State  and  31  for  California. 

Isa/t  it  inconsistent  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  insist  that  State  legislatures  be 
set  up  on  a  one-man,  one-vote  basis  when 
the  Federal  legislative  body  Is  not? 

The  fundamental  matter  of  States  rights 
Is  also  Involved.  The  Federal  Government, 
through  the  Supreme  Court  rulings.  Is  dic- 
tating to  the  people  of  the  50  States  bow 
they  should  set  up  their  legislatures. 

It  Is  another  long  step  toward  creation  of 
an  all-powerful  central  government  In  Wash- 
ington that  will  tell  each  and  every  American 
how  affairs  are  to  be  run  In  his  State  and  his 
community  and,  eventually,  in  his  home. 

Supporters  of  the  Dirksen  amendment 
have  a  tough  battle  on  their  hands.  It  can 
be  won.  however,  if  the  people  will  realize 
what  Is  happening  and  get  behind  the  bi- 
partisan drive  to  up>8et"  the  arbitrary  one- 
man,  one-vote  rule. 


[Prom  the  Standard-Times    (New   Bedford, 

Mass.)  August  1966] 

States  Lose  Otrr 

Senator  Dirkszn  of  Illinois  fought  the  good 
fight  to  give  each  State  the  opportunity  to 
determine  whether  It  wanted  both  houses  of 
a  legislature  determined  solely  on  the  basis 
of  population,  or  whether  other  factors,  such 
as  geography,  were  to  be  considered. 

A  majority  of  the  Senate  agreed  with  the 
Republloan  minority  leader's  thesis,  but  the 
57-to-39  plurality  given  to  his  position  was 
7  votes  short  of  the  two-thirds  needed  to 
carry  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. Had  the  proposal  paased  the  Senate, 
it  would  have  required  further  endorsement 
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by  two-thirds  of  the  House  and  thjree- 
quarters  of  the  State  legislatures. 

There  Is  a  poeslbllity  the  Illinois  Senator 
may  attach  his  bill  as  a  rider  to  some  other 
legislation.  This  gambit  has  only  an  outside 
chance  of  winning,  since  the  minority  of  39 
Senators  appears  s«K>ng  enough  to  hold 
Dirksen  in  check.        * 

In  June  of  1964  the  Supreme  Court  gave 
the  opinion  that  election  districts  had  to  be 
"substantially  equal"  In  ptopulatlon.  Several 
States  promptly  followed  the  dictum  of  the 
High  Court  and  eliminated  provisions  which 
gave  equal  representation  to  towns  of  all 
sizes,  or  otherwise  restricted  the  concentrated 
strength  of  urban  aree,8. 

Senators  In  States  with  large  urban  com- 
munities, thus,  generally  voted  against  the 
Dirksen  amendment,  while  lawmakers  with 
large  rural  populations  supported  it. 

There  Is  no  qxiarrel  with  the  thesis  that 
voting  equality  must  be  the  rule  In  those 
States  which  seek  it.  States,  however,  should 
have  the  opportunity  voluntarily  to  adc^t 
another  system  of  electing  legislators  If  they 
so  desire. 

This  freedMn  of  choice  has  ^ow  been 
denied  to  the  States  by  a  minority  ..of  the 
D.S.  Senate. 

[Prom   the    Standard-Tlmee,    New   Bedford, 

Mass..  Apr.  13.  1965] 

State  Reapportionment 

More  than  a  few  U.S.  Senators,  it  appears, 
have  taken  a  second  look  at  the  Implications 
of  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  both 
houses  of  a  State  legislature  must  be  appor- 
tioned on  a  basis  of  population. 

A  United  Press  International  pwll  says  at 
least  60  Senators  probably  would  vote  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  allow  voters  In 
a  State  the  right  to  determine  whether  one 
house  of  the  legislature  might  be  appxjrtloned 
on  other  than  a  population  basis.  Thirteen 
other  Senators,  from  whom  would  have  to 
come  the  votes  for  a  two-thirds  majority,  are 
undecided. 

The  growing  disenchantment  with  the 
court  majority  decision  (delivered  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren)  does  not  seem  surprising. 
Some  of  the  court's  assertions  suggested  that 
civil  rights  were  somehow  an  Issue,  although 
of  the  six  States  whose  app>ortionment  had 
been  challenged,  five  extend  voting  oppor- 
tunity to  all. 

It  is,  for  example,  diflQcult  to  accept  as  a 
permanent  truth  Justice  Warren's  statement, 
"The  weight  of  a  citizen's  vote  cannot  be 
made  to  depend  on  where  he  lives."  The 
Federal  election  process  refutes  this:  Resi- 
dents of  any  small  State  like  Nevada  have,  as 
individuals,  greater  "weight"  in  a  national 
election  because  the  U.S.  Constitution  gives 
two  senatorial  electoral  votes  to  every  State 
regardless  of  population. 

Again,  leaving  out  civil  rights  as  a  factor 
In  a  ruling  that  affects  all  50  States,  there  Is  a 
strange  flavor  to  the  Warren  observation,  "A 
citizen's  constitutional  rights  can  hardly  be 
Infringed  simply  because  a  majority  of  the 
people  choose  to  do  so."  The  14th  amend- 
ment, certainly,  guarantees  "equal  protection 
of  the  laws"  to  every  citizen  In  a  State:  but 
If  the  majority  of  voters  of  Maryland,  for 
example,  wish  to  give  that  State's  compara- 
tively remote  Eastern  Shore,  with  Its  geo- 
graphical and  flshlng-vacationland  Identify, 
&n  extra  vote  In  the  State  senate.  It  Is  ques- 
tionable that  anyone's  constitutional  rights 
have  been  Infringed. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  legislature's  senate 
^  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  voters;  the 
court's  "iKjpulatlon"  criterion  might  require 
further  changes  so  that  more  than  half  of 
t-he-  senate  be  elected  from  "Metropolitan 
Boston." 

When  the  U.S.  Senate  takes  up  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment,  we  hope 
tte  necessary  two-thirds  majority  supports 
It.    Twenty-one  States  have  petitioned  Con- 


gress for  some  relief.  It  seems  fair  that  they 
and  the  other  States  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  decide  whether  more  than  population  be 
reflected  In  the  legislative  membership. 

The  Constitution  permits  one  chamber  of 
Congress — ^the  Senate — to  show  geographical 
and  historical  Interests.  Why  should  the 
States  be  deprived  of  this  right? 

[Prom  the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune, 

July  28.  1965] 

An  Unavoidabub  Calamity 

Federal  courts  have  develo{>ed  a  single- 
minded  devotion  to  the  one-man.  one-vote 
principle  for  determining  the  boundaries  of 
State  legislative  districts  that  seems  to  us 
contemptuous  of  both  State  law  and  the 
theory  to  which  they  are  dedicated. 

The  courts  are  requiring  New  York  to  hold 
an  election  to  put  in  the  State's  legislature 
more  members  than  the  State  constitution 
authorizes.  In  this  case  the  Federal  court  ig- 
nores the  State  constitution  because  the  un- 
constitutional apportionment  plan  complies 
with  the  one-man.  one-vote  principle. 

The  courts  are  threatening  some  Vermont- 
ers  with  loss  of  representation  In  the  State 
legislature  unless  they  comply  with  a  reap- 
portionment order.  The  courts  gave  the 
State  until  August  1  to  ptresent  a  plan  for 
subdividing  the  14  largest  districts  that  would 
have  70  of  the  State's  150  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  If  they  drag  their 
feet  In  efforts  to  nj**t  this  deadline,  the 
court  has  indicated  rt  will  put  pressure  on 
them  to  conform. 

The  court,  the  head  of  the  three-Judge 
p>anel  Indicated,  might  penalize  balky  towns 
by  withdrawing  their  representation  in  the 
legislature.  Such  p>eiialty,  It  seems  to  us, 
would  do  grievous  violence  to  the  one-man, 
one-vote  principle.  Indeed  It  would  replace 
it  with  a  sort  of  "no  vote"  policy. 

But  such  performances  probably  are  un- 
avoidable when  the  highest  court  attacks  a 
custom  established  for  centuries  and  in  effect 
rewrites  tlie  Constitution  to  deprive  the 
States  of  a  right  they  have  pxjsseased  since 
the  founding  of  the  Nation. 


[Frc»n  the  Lawrence  (Mass.)   Eagle-Tribune 

July  20.  1965] 

Conflict  op  Constitdtions 

A  conflict  of  constitutions  between  the 
State  of  New  York  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  resolved  in  favor  of  Washing- 
ton. 

The  conflict  is  unavoidable  because  of  dif- 
ferent constitutional  p«ro visions. 

The  New  York  State  constitution  limits 
the  number  of  members  of  the  legislature  to 
150,  The  Federal  Constitution  requires  that 
State  legislative  districts  be  laid  out  so  near- 
ly equal  In  population  that  as  nearly  as  Is 
humanly  possible  voting  power  Is  equally 
distributed  among  the  pjeople.  This  Fed- 
eral constitutional  requirement  Is  not  virrit- 
ten  Into  our  charter  of  government;  it  was 
read  Into  it  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  Its  one- 
man,  one-vote  decision. 

Under  this  decision,  the  New  York  legis- 
lative districts  were  not  legally  laid  out.  The 
legislature  therefore  had  to  do  a  redlstrlctlng 
Job  which  it  did  last  year.  The  redlstrlctlng 
was  opposed  by  Democrats  because  it  was 
made  by  a  Republican  legislature.  The  opjXD- 
sltlon,  as  far  as  the  State  court  was  con- 
cerned, was  Irreslstdbie.  The  redlstrlctlng 
plan  provide  for  a  leglslatttre  with  165  mem- 
bers. Therefore  It  violated  the  State  con- 
stitution. 

But  the  app>eal  lost  In  the  Federal  Court 
because  the  Court  found  that  the  redlstrlct- 
lng plan  met  the  requirements  of  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  decision.  So  the  Federal  Court 
ordered  an  election  next  fall  of  legislators 
under  the  new  plan.  The  State  court  decided 
to  the  contrary,  canceling  the  order  for  an 
election.  Then  the  Federal  Court  reaffirmed 
the  order  for  an  election. 


Since  the  F'ederal  statutory  and  oonstltu- 
tlonal  provisions  override  State  law  and  con- 
stitutions, an  election  will  be  held  In  viola- 
tion of  the  State  constitution  imless  the 
Supreme  Court  intervenes. 

Intervention  is  tmllkely.  The  High  Court 
voted  8  to  1  to  ui)lK)ld  the  low  ootirt.  Only 
Justice  Harlan  dissented.  Harlan  thought 
the  issue  important  enough  for  hearing  In 
time  to  reallne  the  districts  on  the  chanoe 
that  oonformlty  to  the  State  constitution 
mlgh  be  found  worth  attainment. 

Eight  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  how- 
ever, bnished  off  the  State  constitution  as 
a  charter  of  no  consequence.  There  1b  there- 
fore not  the  slightest  chance  of  a  change 
now  of  the  Judicial  mind. 

This  contemptuous  dismissal  of  a  State 
constitution  can  hardly  be  other  than  inter- 
preted as  an  lUustration  of  the  low  esteem 
in  which  the  States  are  held  by  Washington. 
It  defined  an  attitude  as  troubling  to  p>eople 
who  see  upholding  of  State  rights  as  synon- 
ymous with  defense  of  piersonal  rights  as  the 
performance  of  the  New  York  Legislature  is 
puzzling. 

Why  a  legislature  set  up  a  redlstrlctlng 
plan  deliberately  offensive  to  its  State's  con- 
stitution is  a  puzzle  for  which  we  have  seen 
no  solution.  Perhaps  the  p>erformance  af- 
fected the  Supreme  Court  which  may  instinc- 
tively have  thought:  Since  the  State  legis- 
lature had  no  regard  for  the  State  constitu- 
tion why  should  we  hold  it  In  high  esteem? 

{From  the  Monroe   (Mich.)    Evening  News. 

Mar.  23, 1966) 

Again  the  Apportionment  Hassle 

Michigan  Supreme  Court  Justice  Otis  M. 
Smith  recently  favored  us,  and  we  assume 
other  newspaper  offices,  with  copies  of  his 
opinions  on  State  legislative  reapportion- 
ment. His  opinions  are  detailed  and  they 
afford  a  useful  narrative  of  the  backing  and 
filling,  in  and  out  of  Michigan's  court,  which 
has  been  the  unhappy  result  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court's  repudiation  of  American 
tradition  in  leglslPtlve  apportionment.  The 
sequel  In  Michigan  as  elsewhere  has  been 
a  foundering  by  court  flat  on  untried  seas 
of  new  formulas — formulas  so  circumscribed 
as  to  be  clearly  destined,  to  the  degree  they 
shall  prevail,  to  turn  over  the  legislative 
control  of  States  to  the  Nation's  population 
centers  with  their  highly  8p)eclalized  and 
powerfully  organized  self-interests. 

Justice  Smith's  opinions,  as  we  say.  con- 
stitute a  recorded  narrative  of  what  has 
gone  on  to  date  In  Michigan  In  that  con- 
nection. However,  we  doubt  If  his  circula- 
tion of  the  record  of  events  plus  his  defense 
of  the  Lansing  court's  decisions,^  will  have 
the  effect  he  seeks. 

As  to  the  legalistic  theories  involved.  It 
Is  well  to  leave  such  to  the  lawyers,  but  In 
our  layman's  perusal  of  the  Justice's  com- 
mentaries, the  tragedy  of  court  seizure  of  the 
reapportionment  function  is  merely  empha- 
sized. 

Justice  Smith  analyzes  the  deadlocks  be- 
tween the  fotir  Democratic  members  and  the 
four  Republican  members  of  the  commission 
on  legislative  apix>rtlonment  as  due  to  their 
appointment  by  party.  He  thinks  a  tie- 
breaker provision  giving  the  secretary  of 
state  a  vote  In  case  of  deadlock  might  have 
been  logical.  This  would,  of^course.  have 
given  commission  control  to  the  secretary 
and  through  him  to  the  party  who  had 
elected  him — an  obviously  frail  device  for 
statesmanlike  results. 

What  the  layman  is  entitled  to  wonder  is 
why  the  court,  in  taking  over  by  reason  of 
the  deadlock,  acted  as  It  d!a>»rwhy  the  court 
m  a  majority  ruling  by  Justices  of  Demo- 
cratic Party  background  simply  validated  one 
of  the  formulas  for  apportionment  offered 
by  Democratic  apportionment  commissioners. 
It  was  a  formula  which  provided  for  flagrant 
gerrymandering    fo    the    legislative   districts 
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for  Democratic  advantag*  Justices,  un- 
lllte  the  members  of  the  legislative  appor- 
tionment commission,  are  elected  by  a  vote 
of  the  people  and  on  ballots  be,i.ring  a  non- 
partisan   iar>el 

Justice  Smith  frankly  concedes  the  plan 
upheld  by  him  and  his  associates  embixllcs 
p«.>l!tlcal  gerrymarAdertng;  najnely.  the  flx^ig 
of  election  district 'boundaries  to  gain  parti- 
san i>b]e<rtlve8.  The»e  objectives  were  real- 
ized by  the  party  In  the  ^964  State  election 
as  -.he  result  of  the  court  action  and  have 
accounted  largely  for  the  political  Imbalance 
of  the  present  legislature  Nevertheless,  the 
court  majority  again  In  its  March  8  decision 
of  this  election  year  denied  appeal  and  con- 
tinued the  gerrymandering  formula  m  etTect. 

Justice  Smiths  refuge  for  the  Michigan 
court's  acceptance  of  such  obvious  political 
evil  IS  a  citation  of  the  US  Supreme  Court 
refusal  to  accept  gerrymandering  as  an  Is- 
sue m  a  ciise  brought  under  the  I4th  amend- 
ment of  the  Federal  Constitution 

Skeptical  contemplation  of  the  pr(.>cedures 
m  Michigan  turn  one's  hope  inevitably  back 
to  WAshiMgton  where  the  only  wholesome 
remedy  of  exi-simg  turmoil  In  St^ite  courts 
and  legislatures  is  possible  Congress  should 
act  l-o  take  lawmaking  in  the  vital  matter 
of  legislative  apportionment  out  of  the  hands 
of  Judges  by  submitting  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  put  the  function  back  In  the 
hands  of  the  p>€ople 

(Prom    the    Monroe    (Mich.)    Evening  News, 
Feb.  3,  19661 

HEMISTRICTINa    NoT   CoMING 

It'5  ditricult  not  admire  the  candor  of 
State  Supreme  Court  Justice  Eugene  B.  Black, 
who  cixne  right  out  and  said  this  week  wbat 
was  becoming  increasingly  obvious  He  said 
the  Supreme  Court  has  no  Intention  of  up- 
setting St.-ite  legislative  districts  this  year, 
and  that  the  November  election  will  be  held 
with  the  districts  exactly  as  they  are  now. 

Theoretically,  the  issue  still  Is  in  doubt. 
still  Is  before  the  high  court  for  declalon. 
But  Its  Justice  Black  pointed  out.  "all  pro- 
testations denials,  and  sldewlnded  delaying 
actions  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the 
court  forfwant  of  a  majority  vole  will  not 
enforce  its  order  of  November  2 

The  order  the  Justice  referred  to  was  one 
telling  the  Slate  apportionment  commission 
to  proceed  anew"  to  deelgn  a  plan  for  house 
and  senate  districting  At  that  time  the 
court  pointed  out  the  s<:)-caned  .Austin- 
Klemer  districting  plan  never  was  con.sldered 
a  fluil  answer  to  the  problem  and  was  ip- 
prove<l  only  for  the  1964  election 

The  apportionment  commL'slon  met 
throughout  November  and  December  m  -in 
attempt  to  meet  the  court-Imposed  JaJiiiary 
1  deadline  But  the  eight-member  "omni.s- 
son  deadlocked  4  to  4  and  was  uriable  to  come 
up  with  an  acceptable  compromise  It  then 
turned  the  problem  back  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  whatever  action  It  deems  neces- 
sary As  Justice  Black  noted,  the  Court  will 
not  be  doing  anything  ti)  upset  the  present 
districts,  at  least  not  in  time  for  the  1366 
election 

The  Novemoer  order  was  In  rwpon.se  to  a 
citizen's  p)ctltlon  filed  In  August  1964,  chal- 
lenging the  validity  of  the  Ausiin-Kleiner 
pi  m  and  charging  it  w<is  gerrymandered  to 
Democratic  advantage 

So  the  net  etTect  of  the  November  order 
was  exactly  Zero,  assuming  Justice  Black  Is 
cvwrect  in  his  appraisal  of  the  courts  atti- 
tude A  new  redlstrictlng  effort  was  made. 
but  U)  no  avail.  So  the  present  praspect  Is 
that  the  sam«  lUoglcaHy  drawn  dlscxtcta  In 
use  In  1964  will  govern  this  year  despite 
the  multiude  of  natural  boundaryllnee  which 
are  breached  under  the  present  districting 
setup 

Again  It  becomes  plain  that  the  only  de- 
pendable remedy  for  the  districting  confusion 
tn  this  State  and  others  will  be  an  amend- 


ment to  the  tJ-8.  Constitution  oTerrldlng  the 
VS.    Supreme   Covirfg   one   man.   one   vote 

ruling. 

(Prom  the  Monroe   (Mich.)    Evening  News, 
Jan.  4. 19661 
RzArrcmmoitiaiTT  Deaolocx  CoNTtNXTBi 
As  we  predicted  at  the  outset  in  this  col- 
umn, the  court-ordered  review  of  the  State's 
recently  adopted  reapportionment  plan  for 
the  State  legislature  was  to  no  avail.    The 
eight-member    State    legislative    apportion- 
ment   commission    evenly    divided    between 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  spent  November 
and  December  going  over  alternate  legislative 
reapportionment      proposals.     When      their 
January  1  deadline  arrived,  the  commlsslon- 
ersfstUl  were  as  far  apart  as  ever. 

So  In  effect  the  reapportionment  board 
tossed  the  problem  back  Into  the  lap  of  the 
State  supreme  court,  which  had  ordered  the 
re'view  last  November  2.  It's  now  going  to  be 
up  to  the  Cotirt  to  decide  what.  If  anything, 
should  be  done  to  bring  legislative  app>ortlon- 
ment  back  into  the  realm  of  the  realistic. 
On  the  surface  at  least,  reapportionment 
commissioners  made  a  real  effort  to  come  up 
vrlth  some  other  solution.  They  took  more 
than  20  votes  on  alternate  proposals,  but 
never  could  break  the  4-4  deadlock  estab- 
lished along  party  lines.  The  same  situation 
prevailed  In  the  original  reapportionment 
dispute,  when  no  plan  could  get  the  votes  of 
five  commissioners.  The  High  Court  finally 
accepted  the  Democrats'  Austin-Kleiner  pro- 
posal and  put  it  into  effect  for  the  1964  pri- 
mary and  general  election. 

In  ordering  the  new  effort  at  redlstrictlng, 
the  High  Court  was  oonscious  of  the  multi- 
plicity of  county,  township,  and  even  city 
lines  that  were  crossed  In  the  Austin-Kleiner 
plan.  This  resulted  In  a  confused  and  pmtch- 
work  pattern  of  legislative  districts,  defensi- 
ble only  because  they  allegedly  conformed  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  one-<nan,  one-vote 
rtUlng.  But  they  are  completely  illogical 
districts  Xrom  geographic  and  traditional 
standpoints  and  certainly  are  In  need  of 
redrawing. 

But  the  reapportion  commission  deadlock 
proves  once  again  It's  politics,  rather  than 
any  noble  thought  of  making  one  man's  Vote 
exactly  equal  to  another's,  that  lies  behind 
the  redlstrictlng  squabble.  Understandably. 
If  legislative  districts  are  to  be  redrawn,  each 
party  wants  It  done  to  its  own  advantage. 
If  one  thing  is  clear  after  the  original  re- 
apportionment dispute  and  the  latest  dead- 
lock, it's  that  a  commislson  evenly  divided 
between  the  parties  will  not  be  able  to  agree 
on  any  redlstrictlng  scheme. 

As  we  suggested  when  the  High  Cotirt 
ordered  the  latest  review  last  November, 
logical  remedy  Is  found  only  In  amendment 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution  overriding  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court's  unworkable  one-man,  one- 
vote  ruling.  Such  an  effort  will  be  made 
again  In  the  new  Congress.  It  deserves 
wholehearted  support. 


vlded  between  R«pubUcans  and  Democrats, 
will  be  able  to  agree  on  some  new  plan.  The 
chance  oi  that  happening  does  not  appear 
very  bright.  If  not.  an  impasse  on  the  order 
of  the  one  which  stymied  sensible  reappor- 
tionment In  the  summer  of  1964  might  be  In 
prospect  again. 

Reapportionment  was  ordered  in  the  State 
after  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decreed  repre- 
sentation In  both  houses  of  State  legislatures 
should  be  on  a  so-called  one-man,  one-vote 
basis,  regardless  of  geographical  or  tradi- 
tional considerations.  When  the  reappor- 
tionment commission  was  unable  to  agree  on 
a  single  plan,  the  High  Coiort  accepted  the 
Democrats'  "Austin-Kleiner"  ptopoeal  which 
resulted  in  districts  flagrantly  Ignoring 
county  and  municipal  boundaries. 

The  plan  was  properly  assailed  by  Governor 
Romney  and  other  Republicans  as  a  vicious 
gerrymander  drawn  up  to  assure  Democratic 
domination  of  the  State  legislature.  Helped 
by  the  Johnson  landslide  In  Michigan  last 
fall,  it  had  Just  that  effect.  For  the  first 
time  since  depression  days.  Democrats  took 
over  control  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature. 

The  effect  of  the  redlstrlcting  Is  graphically 
illustrated  In  Monroe  County.  Formerly,  the 
county  was  entitled  to  one  representative  in 
the  house  representing  the  entire  county,  a 
legal  entity  closely  tied  together  by  common 
Interests  and  problems.  In  the  State  senate, 
Monroe  was  linked  with  Lenawee  County, 
again  compromising  a  district  with  similar 
interests. 

After  redlstrictlng  the  county  was  sliced 
into  two  house  of  representatives  districts. 
One  Included  the  cities  of  Monroe  £ind  Luna 
Pier  plus  the  townships  of  Prenchtown, 
Monroe,  La  Salle,  Whlteford,  Beford,  and  Erie. 
The  other  district  Included  the  other  nine 
county  townships  plus  Huron,  Romulus. 
Sumpter,  tmd  'Van  Buren  and  the  city  of 
Belleville  In  Wayne  Coimty. 

Monroe  County  was  linked  even  more 
closely  with  Wayne,  with  which  It  has  a  few 
common  Interests,  In  the  senate  district.  A 
senator  now  represents  all  of  Monroe  County 
frius  that  part  of  Wayne  composed  of  the 
townships  of  Sumpter,  Brownstown.  aiid 
Oroese  He:  the  cities  of  'Wyandotte,  Gi- 
braltar, and  Trenton;  that  part  of  the  city 
of  Rlvervlew  lying  east  of  Fort  Street,  and 
that  part  of  Taylor  township  lying  south  of 
Northllne  Road. 

The  situation  Is  similar  In  other  parts  of 
the  State.  In  view  of  what  happened  2  years 
ago  and  with  another  election  in  prospect, 
It  seems  rather  unlikely  that  the  Democrats 
will  yield  the  strategic  hammerlock  they 
have  secured  on  the  legislature  by  their 
gerrymander.  Real  remedy  must  come.  If 
It  Is  to  come  at  all,  from  amendment  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  overriding  the  UJB.  Su- 
preme Court's  one-man,  one-vote  ukase. 
Such  an  amendment  Is  before  Congress,  but 
It  has  a  long  route  to  travel. 


[FVom  the  Monroe   (Mlcb.)    Evening  News, 

N0V.-5,  1965] 

RErKXSHLNO  BtTT  Unphomisino  Rxvixw 

One  of  the  most  unexpected  rulings  to 
come  out  of  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court  in 
some  time  was  Issued  Tuesday.  It  orders  a 
resurvey  of  the  apportionment  of  the  State 
senate  and  house  of  representatives  with  a 
view  to  fKMslble  revision  of  districts  to  bring 
them  more  fully  in  line  with  normal  and  sen- 
sible boundaries.  'What  the  ruling  will  ac- 
complish is  doubtful  but  It  is  refreshing  that 
Democratic  Judges  joined  with  Republicans 
In  authorizing  a  review. 

Ttxe  State  legislative  apportionment  cam- 
mlsslon  was  given  00  days  to  devise  a  new  re- 
apportionment plan  or  improve  on  the  pres- 
ent one.  The  court  expressed  the  hope  that 
the    eight-member    commission,    evenly   dl- 


[PrcMai  the  Monroe   (Mich.)    Evening  News. 
Jvily  6,  1965) 

RXAPPOBXIONtNG    DeBATI    BBCrNNINO 

After  an  abortive  attempt  last  year  to  do 
something  about  the  Supreme  Court's  high- 
handed "one  man,  one  vote"  decisions,  ths 
U.S.  Senate  Is  now  about  to  begin  a  serious 
effort  to  countermand  the  court's  rulings. 
Debate  Is  to  start  soon  on  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  would  allow  States  to  ap- 
portion one  house  on  a  basis  other  than 
population — such  as  geography  or  land 
area — If  voters  so  approve  In  a  referendum. 

Here  U  perhaps  the  most  vital  legislative 
Issue  in  this  Nation  today.  The  outcome  of 
the  upcoming  debate  is  certain  to  affect  the 
future  history  of  every  State  and  many  03. 
citizens  as  well. 

The  reaction  in  Congress  against  the  reap- 
portionment rulings  reached  its  zenith  after 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1964  further  refined 
earlier  one-man,  one-vote  decisions.    It  said 
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both  houses  of  State  leglslattiree  must  be 
apportioned  strictly  on  a  population  basis 
regardless  of  what  the  people  of  a  particular 
State  might  believe. 

This  ruling  had  the  effect  of  outlawing 
Michigan's  newly  implemented  1963  State 
consUtution  in  which  the  voters  had  ap- 
proved a  "little  Federal  plan."  This  foUowed 
the  U.S.  Congress'  pattern  of  having  the 
lower  house  apportioned  by  population  and 
the  upper  house  in  part  by  geographic  area. 
This  was  in  recognition  of  the  widely  held 
belief  that  areas  and  Interests  have  vital 
stakes  in  lawmaking,  quite  apart  from  head- 
founts. 

What  the  rulings  mean  has  been  vividly 
spelled  out  by  Representative  WnxiAM  M. 
McCxTLLOCH  of  Ohio.  'The  effect  of  these 
decisions  should  be  obvious  to  even  the  most 
elementary  student  of  history,"  he  said. 
"The  whole  structure  of  our  form  of  Govern- 
ment shall  be  transformed  and  the  tinlque 
system  of  checks  and  balances  undermined. 
There  shaU  be  subsUtuted  the  dominance  of 
mass  rule." 

The  Senate  debate  on  reapportionment  is 
certain  to  be  bitter  as  Uberals  try  to  retain 
blg-cl{y  domination  of  legislatures  which  the 
court's  rulings  make  Inevitable. 

Even  If  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment gete  through  Congress,  it  is  sure  to 
have  rough  going  from  naany  States  such  as 
Michigan,  where  the  polltlcaUy  minded 
Democratic  legislature  enjoys  enormous  ad- 
vantage by  reason  of  a  gerrymandered  popu- 
lation basis  and  would  be  unlikely  to  approve 
an  amendment,  A  Congressional  Quarterly 
survey  showed  that  Just  in  the  interval  be- 
tween  the  1964  Supreme  Court  decisions  and 
the  end  of  last  year,  new  apportionment  law- 
suits were  filed  or  actual  reapportionment 
bills  were  passed  in  33  States. 

Yet  If  the  ordinary  American  is  listened  to, 
some  action  'wUl  be  taken  to  overturn  the 
revolutionary  reapportionment  decisions.  As 
a  minority  of  the  Supreme  Court  pointed  out, 
the  1964  pronouncement  "finds  no  support 
in  the  words  of  the  Constitution.  In  any 
prior  decision  of  this  court  or  in  the  176-year 
history  of  the  United  States."  We  dont  be- 
lieve the  American  people  will  support  or 
countenance  these  Supreme  Court  rulings. 

IProm  the  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald, 
Apr.  8,  19661 

iNrORMKD    PbOPLB    DO    DEMAND    RIGHTS 

Pundits  on  the  Washington  scene,  profes- 
sional and  otherwise,  who  are  assuming  that 
Senator  Evrarrr  Dibksen,  Republican,  of 
Illinois,  is  beating  a  dead  horse  in  his  re- 
apportionment campaign,  may  have  to  eat  a 
tew  words  when  the  votes  are  counted. 

They  may  well  be  underestimating  the 
simplicity  of  the  Issue,  and  the  obvious  sin- 
cerity of  the  Senator  In  trying  to  get  his  point 
across.  Together  these  could  mean  a  degree 
of  public  response  that  would  spark  the  ex- 
tra Senate  votes  the  Dlrksen  amendment 
needs. 

.The  amendment  Is  reasonable,  fair,  and 
understandable.  People  have  been  aroused 
by  these  factors  In  the  past. 

The  proposal.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103. 
is  a  refined  version  of  an  amendment  that 
was  lost  by  »  few  votes  last  year. 

It  would  amend  the  U.S.  Constitution  to 
allow  the  people  of  a  given  State  to  decide 
for  themselves  how  they  want  their  own 
State  legislature  set  up. 

Under  the  Dlrksen  amendment,  a  State 
could  have  both  houses  of  its  legislature 
elected  on  the  one-man,  one-vote  principle. 
If  that  is  the  way  the  people  of  that  State 
want  It.  Or,  If  the  people  so  choose,  the 
State  could  have  one  house  of  Its  legislature 
elected  by  a  system  Including  factors  more 
than  poptilatlon  alone. 

The  point  Is  that  the  choice  would  be  their 
own.  As  the  Constitution  now  stands,  there 
Is  no  choice.  A  State  must  set  up  its  legis- 
lature on  the  basis  of  population  only. 


Even  If  the  voters  In  a  given  State  over- 
wheUnlngly  demanded  a  change  In  the  ap- 
portionment system,  no  change  could  be 
made.  It  Is  the  law  of  the  land,  so  the  VB. 
Supreme  Court  decrees. 

The  fact  that  the  traditional  system — with 
house  representation  based  on  population 
and  senate  representation  based  on  political 
geography — worked  through  all  the  history 
of  the  Nation,  means  nothing  as  the  ruling 
now  stands. 

There  was  extended  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment proposal  last  year,  vrtth  a  nonpartisan 
majority  In  favor  of  it.  But  a  majority  la 
not  enough.  A  two-thirds  vote  Is  needed 
to  move  a  constitutional  amendment 
throtigh  the  congressional  mill. 

Those  extra  votes  might  be  forthcoming 
if  Senator  Dirksxn's  massive  effort  to  get 
grass  roots  support  pays  off. 

Ptor  when  they  take  the  time  to  think 
about  It,  the  American  people  really  do 
stand  up  for  their  rights. 

And  that  Is  what  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment would  do.  protect  the  citizens'  right 
to  decide  how  they  want  to  be  governed. 

(Prom  the  Fairmont  (Minn.)  DaUy  SenUnel, 
Aug.  10, 1965] 
Baslt  Rxprxsented 
(By  Walter  K.  Mickelson) 
It  probably  Is  well   that  Senators  Mon- 
DALK  and  McCarthy  of  Minnesota  and  Min- 
nesota's prize  offering.  Vice  President  HtTBXRT 
HtrMPHKET  did  not  serve  in  the  original  Con- 
stitutional Convention.     If  they  had  been  at 
the  framing  of  our  Constitution,  they  would 
iiave  voted  against  one  of  Its  most  ftinda- 
mental  provisions.     At  least  they  spoke  and 
voted  against  the  Dlrksen  amendment  giv- 
ing the  people  the  right  to  decide  whether 
we  can  have  reapportionment  on  the  basis 
of  both  area  and  population. 

This  Is  the  American  system  set  up  by  the 
constitutional  fathers.  New  York  State, 
which  has  66  times  as  much  population  as 
Nevada,  has  the  same  number  of  Senators — 
2.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  each 
State  gets  Congressmen  according  to  popula- 
tion. The  Pounding  Fathers  decided  this 
was  wise  because  it  would  represent  both 
popular  wUl  and  the  caution  of  wisdom. 
They  had  seen  in  history  where  pure  democ- 
racy had  destroyed  Itself  in  a  fit  of  passion 
or  emotion.  Then  the  Supreme  Court,  act- 
ing as  a  legislative  rather  than  a  judicial 
body,  ruled  that  the  State  legislatures  had  to 
reapportion  on  a  one-man,  one-vote  basis 
by  a  6-to-4  decision. 

Fifty-seven  Senators,  including  twenty- 
eight  Democrats,  voted  for  the  bill  and 
twenty-nine  Republicans  voted  for  the 
amendment.  Three  maverick  Republicans 
who  seldom  vote  with  their  party  opposed 
it  with  Democrats.  The  amendment  go^  a 
majority  but  It  takes  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators'  vote  to  submit  an  amendment  to 
the  people. 

Dvulng  political  campaigns  the  DFL  trio 
of  HtTMPHwrr,  McCarthy,  aitid  Mondalx  speak 
loud  and  long  about  their  faith  In  the  rule 
of  the  people.  'When  they  are  given  a  chance 
to  prove  It  they  wont  even  give  the  people 
a  chance  to  express  their  vrtll  on  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  It  appears  that  they  are 
afraid  to  trust  the  people  of  this  country. 

(Prom  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune, 

Apr.  16,  1966] 

DiKKSXK's  Strong  Pight  roB  Ou)  U.8. 

PalNCIPLX 

Duluth  vrtll  welcome  Senator  Everxtt 
McKdjlxt  Dibkskn  Stinday.  His  talk  will 
be  a  worthy  addition  to  the  LeMasurter  Me- 
morial Series  at  UMD.  The  IlHnoia  RepubU- 
can.  Senate  minority  leader  and  long-time 
friend  of  the  President,  Is  the  favorite 
speaker  of  a  large  part  of  the  American 
pubUc.    He  stands  very  high  on  any  list  of 


the  Washington  personalities  infonhed  visi- 
tors hope  to  see. 

He  comes  to  us  at  a  spectacular  stage  of 
his  long  legislative  career.  This  week  he  re- 
sumed debate  on  the  amendment  which 
bears  his  name.  The  Senate  will  soon  vote 
on  Its  revised  form. 

The  central  thought  of  DnutsxN's  amend- 
ment is  a  wider  choice  for  the  people  of  each 
State  in  legislative  apportionment.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  referei^um  in  each  State,  after 
the  census  taken  efcry  10  years.  The  voters 
would  be  allowed  t6  chooee  to  have  one  house 
of  their  legislature  apportioned  on  a  basis 
comparable  to  that  used  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 
That  would  be  not  population  alone,  but 
also  geography  and  poUtlcal  subdivisions.  "In 
order  to  Insure  effective  representation  In  the 
State's  legislature  of  the  various  groups  and 
Interests  making  up  the  electorate." 

One  house  of  each  legislature  ratifying  the 
amendment,  or  submltUng  reapportionment 
to  referendum,  must  be  apportioned  accord- 
ing to  population.  When  a  nonpopulatlon 
reapportionment  plan  for  one  house  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  people,  under  the  amendment, 
there  must  be  an  alternate  plan  based  solely 
on  population. 

The  purpose  Is  similar  to  that  followed  by 
the  founders  of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Less 
populous  areas,  If  the  nonpopulatlon  plan 
Is  adopted,  would  have  some  bargaining 
power  in  the  legislature.  Without  this  pro- 
tection an  entire  Stote  might  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  legislators  from  as  few  as  three 
or  four  counties,  containing  the  big  cities 
and  their  suburbs. 

To  name  Just  two  subjects,  schools  and 
highways,  outlying  sections  of  a  State  need 
good  schools  and  good  roads,  many  miles  o4 
them,  for  the  good  of  the  State  as  a  whole. 
They  might  not  get  theee  If  State  poUclee 
were  shaped  to  meet  only  the  Immediate  de- 
mands of  the  few  counties  of  great  popu- 
lation. 

DiRKSKN  want':  to  let  the  States  protect 
themselves  from  too  much  geographical  con- 
centration of  power.  All  he  is  asking  is  tjie 
right  of  the  people  of  each  State  to  decide 
whether  they  want  this  protection.  This  is 
very  much  In  harmony  vrtth  the  10th  amend- 
ment. That  article  of  the  Bill  of  BUghts  re- 
serves to  the  States,  or  to  the  people,  all 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the 
Stiles. 

[Prom  the  Winona  (Minn.)  DaUy  News. 

Feb.  4,  1966] 
PxoPLX  Must  Dxcmx  RxAPPORTioNitxNT 

MXTHOD 

There's  a  reapportionment  battle  going  on 
In  Mlnneeota  and  sometimes  we  wonder  Just 
how  aware  the  average  citizen  Is  of  Its  im- 
portance and  the  one-man,  one-vote  concept 
as  ordered  by  the  UJ3,  Supreme  Court  In  1962 
and  again  In  1964. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  RepubUc,  the 
people  of  each  State  have  had.  as  a  matter  of 
right  the  power  to  determine  the  method  of 
composition  of  their  State  legislatures.  But 
now  this  right  Is  In  jeopardy  aiid  imleM 
something  Is  done  about  It,  our  legislature 
and  all  the  others  will  be  controlled  by  big 
city  political  and  labor  leaders. 

Until  the  Supreme  Court's  Incredible  deci- 
sion, most  States  followed  the  Federal  plan 
under  which  members  of  one  legislative 
house  are  elected  from  dlstrlcU  based  strictly 
on  population,  and  members  of  the  second 
house  are  elected  from  geo^phlcal  areas. 
(Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  State  has  two 
U.S.  Senators  just  as  does  New  Yorjf  or  CaU- 
fornla,  the  biggest  States.) 

To  contest  the  one-man.  one-vote  theory,  a 
bipartisan  Committee  for  Government  of  the 
People  has  been  organised  with  Senator 
EvKxrrr  Dirksxn,  of  lUlnols.  as  chairman. 
Its  function  is  to  emphaslBe  the  necessity  of 
letting  the  people  of  each  State  decide  the 
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manner  of  apportionment  of  their  legisla- 
tures In  the  way  that  best  meets  the  diverse 
needs  of  their  States 

The  committee  saya  that  by  Judicial  decree 
the  Pedernl  system  now  ir.  effect  has  beeri 
struck  down  and  thS  traditional  balance  of 
one  house  based  upon  population  apportion- 
ment and  one  house  based  upon  area  repre- 
sentation has  been  Invalidated. 

Senator  Dirksen  makes  an  even  stronger 
statement  and  one  with  which  we  strongly 
agree: 

"If  we  apportion  our  States  solely  on  the 
basis  of  population,  the  control  of  our  States 
surely  will  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  the 
selfish  few  who  can  control  the  greatest 
blocks  of  votes  within  the  'ew  greatest  cities, 
be  they  party  functionaries,  labor  leaders  or 
)ther  self-ser.'ers  who  are  In  no  way  respon- 
sible to  the  will  of  the  people. 

"And  If  these  political  and  big  city  labor 
leaaers  control  the  cities  and  the  legisla- 
tures— with  no  option  left  to  the  people  to 
i;orrect  abuses-— then  they  will  control  the 
apportionment  of  congressional  districts,  the 
selection  of  dc-legates  to  our  national  ix>Iltl- 
cal  conventions,  the  exercise  of  election  laws 
themselves,  appointments  by  Governors  re- 
spectful of  concentrated  power,  the  func- 
tions of  regulatory  agencies,  and  the  whole 
spectrum  of  State  legislation.  Including  tax- 
ation, welfare,  banking,  interest  rates,  labor 
law,  housing,  education,  transportation  and 
highways,  marketing,  utilities,  water,  air  pol- 
lution, construction,  public  ownership,  and  a 
hi.c'  '  .f  ot;;er  subjects  influencing  every  busl- 
uess  every  form,  every  Jobholder  and  \fage 
earner  in  tl-.ls  country 

"When  the  day  arrives — as  !t  surely  will 
If  the  people  are  left  no  recourse  In  the  com- 
position of  their  legislatures — our  long  and 
larcely  successful  struggle  to  rid  our  po- 
litical system  of  political  bosalam  will  in- 
deed be  Idst  And  on  that  day.  the  Republic 
we  iove  will  be  critically  sick. 

These  wouid-'be  bosses  today  champion 
the  population  only'  cause  Why^  B«cause 
behind  Its  ring  of  fairness  they  see  control 
of  Suite  legislatures  failing  Into  their  hands. 
Yet  these  same  'champions'  already  say  the 
people  can't  bo  trusted  whenever  many  of 
us  m  the  Congress  says,  let  the  people 
decide  " 

A   bill   is  now  pending  In  Congress   which 
would    prevent    the   situation    wh!-!;    has    so 
,- upset  Senator  Diskskn 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  would  require 
that  in  all  States  with  two-hoiise  1  eg i ■si attires, 
membf-rs  of  one  house  must  be  elected  from 
districts  form'?d  on  a  strict  population,  one- 
mar.,  one-vote  b.'";slR  and  It  permits  geo- 
graplflcal  factors  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  datennining  the  districts  from  which 
members  rf  the  other  house  will  be  elected — 
provldfid  the  voters  of  each  State  approve 
such  an  apportionment  as  an  altern.iitivp  to 
the  strlc*  population  plan  for  b.ith  houses. 
This  newspaper  vigorously  support.i  such 
lepi.slatlon  not  only  for  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota but  for  the  Federal  Government  as  well, 
for  the  Siipreme  Court  decision  r-ald  change 
th*-  makp'ip  of  the  U  .-^  Cnr.gresK  as  well  as 
thf    vnriotLs   State    legtslaTures. 

[Prom    the    Mankato    (Minn.)     Free    Frees, 

Apr.  11.  1966! 

Dirksen  Amendment 

CVimments  by  edltoriai  wrItTs  and  col- 
umnists on  the  so-called  Dirksen  amend 
ment.  which  would  perm.it  the  election  of 
one  bodv  of  a  State  legislature  on  s  basis 
other  than  population,  have  indicated  gen- 
era! press  opposition  to  the  Idea  Most  of 
the  columnists  are  those  who  live  in  the 
populous  east  and  dislike  recognizing  there 
is  anvthlnif  worthwhile  wst  of  Pennsylvania. 

They  have  said  that  having  area  as  a  con- 
sideration  In   election   of  one  of   fhe  houses 


encourages  graft  In  government.  They  pic- 
ture the  people  who  favor  the  Dirksen 
amendment  aa  being  greedy  for  power  that 
doesn't  belong  to  them. 

This  Is  far  from  the  case,  as  these  ob- 
servers would  know  If  they  were  even  casually 
acquainted  with  the  country  as  a  whole. 
The  facts  are  that  the  /Importance  of  the 
American  farm,  In  spite  of  declining  popu- 
lation In  the  rural  areas,  Is  Just  as  great  as 
ever.  The  fact  that  the  population  centers 
are  getting  bigger  doesn't  mean  they  are 
growing  more  important.  Indeed,  trees  and 
acres,  forests  and  the  vTlde  open  spaces  are 
of  real  Importance  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
In  spite  of  the  sparseness  of  their  population. 

If  all  legislation  Is  going  to  be  aimed  at 
solving  the  problems  of  the  cities,  then  we 
are  In  for  trouble.  There  are  many  matters 
which  belong  excltislvely  to  the  rural  sec- 
tions that  are  of  ■vital  Interest  to  the  mil- 
lions who  live  in  the  large  cities  and  their 
suburbs. 

Passage  of  the  Dirksen  amendment  is  of 
great  Importance  to  all  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  recognition  that  land's  im- 
portance doesn't  necessarily  increase  be- 
cause It  provides  the  homesltes  for  an  in- 
creasing number  of  cltiaens. 

[From   the  Jsckson,   Miss.,   Clarion-Ledger, 

Mar.  11.  1966] 

States  Shottld  Havk  a  Right  To  Dxcmt  Own 

Leoiblative  MAKrtrp 

Another  of  the  grave  constitutional  crlaea 
of  this  20th  century  Is  brewing  In  Washing- 
ton as  the  Senate  movee  to  consider  the  so- 
called  Dirksen  amendment  which  would  re- 
store to  the  States  some  degree  of  control 
over   the   make  up   of  their  legislatures. 

The  amendment  would  set  aside  the  harm- 
ful effects  of  UTS.  Supreme  Court  decisions 
requiring  that  ,both  houses  of  State  legls- 
latiu'es  be  apportioned  strictly  on  a  popula- 
tion basis.  It  would  permit  geographical 
factors  to  be  considered. 

The  Dirksen  amendment  would  require 
every  State  to  reapportion  its  legislature 
every  10  years.  Immediately  after  the  Fed- 
eral census  is  taken.  One  house  of  a  bi- 
cameral legislature  would  have  to  be  ap- 
{xjrttoned  strictly  on  basis  of  population,  as 
now  required  under  the  Supreme  Court's  one- 
man,  one-vote  decisions. 

The  other  house,  however,  could  be  ap- 
portioned on  the  basis  of  geography  or  po- 
litical subdivisions,  which  cannot  now  be 
done  under  Court  rulings.  The  amendment 
would  not  require  any  State  to  do  this,  but 
would  simply  permit  it. 

Each  new  apportionment  plan  would  have 
to  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  State 
In  a  referendum.  In  any  case  In  which  a  plan 
for  one  house  based  partly  on  geography  or 
subdivision  lines  was  presented,  an  alterna- 
tive plan  for  that  house  based  solely  on  popu- 
lation would  also  have  to  be  offered,  to  give 
voters  a  choice  between   the  two  plans. 

Supporters  and  opponents  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment  agree  that  It  poses  the  gravest 
constitutional  crisis  In  many  years.  Big  city 
political  machines  In  some  States  are  seie- 
Ing  control  of  legislatures  under  arbitrary 
Supreme  Court  reapportionment  decrees.  Ef- 
fective representation  for  minorities  of  all 
kinds  has  been  threatened  by  the  one-man, 
one-vote  principle. 

In  test  balloting  last  August  4,  the  Senate 


[Prom  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.b  Globe-Democrat, 
Apr.  6,  igi61 

DnuuEN's  Remap  Amznomznt:  Let  thx 
People  Decide 

■When  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  issued  its 
one-man,  one- vote  ruling  In  1064,  the  decree 
had  a  plausible  ring  of  democracy.  The 
phrase  Is  a  democratic  phony,  as  hollow  as 
the  sound  of  a  kettle  drum. 

The  decision  presumed  to  give  democracy 
to  the  grassroots.  Instead  It  tore  up  democ- 
racy by  the  grassroots. 

Neither  in  Its  origin  nor  In  its  inevitable 
results  can  this  "law  of  the  land"  be  re- 
motely considered  in   democratic  tradl^on. 

It  was  legislated,  not  by  Congress,  but  by 
six  unelected  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
contrary  to  the  Constitution  and  to  past  rul- 
ings of  the  High  Court  for  the  past  187  years. 

It  gags  the  voice  of  minorities  in  the  States. 
which  now  must  reapportion  legislatures 
wholly  on  a  papulation  basis.  Instead  of 
giving  every  voter  an  equal  ballot.  It  will  give 
domination  of  State  assemblies  to  big  city 
bosses  and  labor  barons. 

The  majority  of  the  Warren  Court  scrapped 
the  Constitution,  because  they  consider  it 
outdated.  They  denied  people  of  every  State 
the  right  to  decide  how  they  would  be  repre- 
sented in  their  own  law-making  bodies. 

They  arbitrarily  amended  the  Constitution 
by  a  six-man  vote  In  a  historically  e'vll  de- 
cree that  should  be  rescinded  as  quickly  as 
possible.    ; 

To  do  precisely  this,  Senator  Everett 
Dirksen,  supported  by  many  other  Members 
of  Congress,  has  a  resolution  before  the  Sen- 
ate to  countermand  the  Supreme  Court  or- 
der and  restore  to  States  the  right  to  deter- 
mine how  their  legislatures  shall  be  appor- 
tioned— a  right  they  have  had  since  the  first 
State  was  bom. 

The  Dirksen  amendment  would  let  the 
people  decide  how  each  State's  assembly  dis- 
tricts should  be  mapped.  It  would  not  com- 
F>el  a  legislature  to  be  chosen  solely  on  a 
population  basis.  Nor  would  it  compel  a 
State  to  map  districts  according  to  geograph- 
ical and  other  considerations. 

The  proposal  Is  entirely  permissive. 

It  would  allow  voters  of  each  State,  as 
they  have  always  done,  to  elect  assemblymen 
to  one  bourse  on  a  population  basis;  and 
members  of  the  other  house.  In  a  bicameral 
body,  to  be  chosen  along  geographical  lines. 
Or  if  the  State  wished,  the  second  house  also 
could  be  elected  on  a  population  basis. 

Senator  Dirksen  has  cogently  warned  the 
checks  and  balances  we  cherish  as  our  Amer- 
ican heritage  are  Imperiled  by  the  Supreme 
Court  edict  as  '"never  before  In  the  history 
of  this  Republic." 

Why  shouldn't  voters  be  trusted  to  ballot 
on  the  composition  of  their  own  legislatures 
which  govern  them? 

The  Supreme  Court  and  those  who  support 
its  ruling  for  political  reasons  evidence  s 
cynical  distrust  of  the  people,  for  all  the 
claptrap  about  one  man  one  vote.    Why? 

Perhaps  they  know  most  folk,  if  left  alone, 
won't  kowtow  to  big  city  political  machines. 

If  the  one-man  one-vote  criterion  hi  ap- 
portionment is  allowed  to  stand,  inevitably 
power-hungry  urban  bosses  will  control  cit- 
ies, the  legislatures,  congressional  districts, 
Oovemors,  national  elections:  they  will  dom- 
inate regulatory  agencies,  possibly  even  a  na- 
tional administration.  And  they  'will  be 
voted  57  to  39  for  the  Dirksen  amendment,^     working   hand-In-glove  ■with  big   labor  and 


n 


but  this  was  about  7  votes  short  of  the  necesT  V^ther  vested,  self-serving  interests 


sary  two-third  majority  needed  for  passage 
and  submission  to  the  States  for  ratification. 
The  amendment  provides  a  simple  and  en- 
tirely fair  arrangement  for  letting  States  de- 
cide their  own  legislative  apportionment 
formula.  States  desiring  to  safeguard  their 
lawmaking  bodies  from  complete  domination 
by  large  population  centers  should  have  au- 
thority to  do  so. 


t,(     w 

tVo 


This  is  democracy  ? 

The  Dirksen  amendment  is  supported  by  » 
majority  In  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  a 
majority  of  State  governments.  It  was  de- 
feated by  a  margin  of  only  six  ballots  last 
year  in  the  Senate — 59  for  and  39  against. 
A  two-thirds  vote  is  necessary  for  passage 

It  will  come  up  again  this  session  with  s 
good  chance  of  adoption. 
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Communicate  with  your  Congressman, 
urging  an  affirmative  vote  to  help  pass  this 
amendment.  A  popular  demand  is  rising, 
which  Is  eminently  natural.  The  Dirksen 
amendment  Is  in  the  people's  Interest. 


[From  the  St.  Louis,  (Mo.)  Qlobe-Democrat, 

Feb.  25,  1966] 

Dibksen    Amendment    Oaintno 

Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen  Is  drawing 
enormous  grassroots  support  In  his  new  drive 
to  overturn  the  unconstitutional  one-man, 
one-vote  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  that 
would  deny  States  the  right  to  take  factors 
other  than  population  -Into  consideration  In 
apportioning  legislatures. 

The  Amerlc&n  people  are  becoming  Increas- 
ingly aroused  to  the  danger  of  this  1964  de- 
cision of  the  High  Court. 

Support  for  the  Dirksen  amendment,  which 
probably  will  come  to  the  Senate  floor  for 
debate  next  week,  is  coming  In  from  all  50 
States  through  a  newly  formed  Committee 
for  Government  of  the  People. 

At  issue  iB  whether  six  unelected  Jtistlces 
of  the  Warren  Court  can  order  sovereign 
States  to  consider  population  only  In  appor- 
tionment and  thus  consign  187  years  of  Fed- 
eral tradition  to  the  ash  heap. 

The  nilnolsan's  amendment  would  permit  a 
State,  if  Its  i)eople  so  voted,  to  consider  geog- 
raphy and  political  subdivisions  in  appor- 
tioning one  house  of  Its  legislature. 

Contrary  to  the  claims  of  opp)onents.  Dihk- 
SEN's  amendment  would  not  perpetuate  mal- 
apportloned  legislatures.  It  also  proposes 
that  at  least  one  house  of  a  State's  legisla- 
ture be  apportioned  along  population  lines. 

In  essence,  the  Dirksen  amendment — while 
knocking  out  the  High  Court  ruling — would 
only  reefflrm  and  redefine  the  constitutional 
right  of  apportionment  that  has  belonged  to 
States  since  the  Constitution  was  written. 

How  can  any  rational  American  oppose 
affirming  the  rights  of  States  that  already 
are  theirs? 

Nevertheless,  the  unrestrained  egalitarians 
and  libertarians  In  Congress,  who  can  see  no 
further  than  the  next  election,  ■will  be  out  to 
defeat  the  Dirksen  amendment.  They  are 
led  by  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois. 

It  is  ironic  that  when  Senator  Douglas 
arises  to  challenge  the  amendment  he  will 
be  doing  so  in  a  forum  patterned  along  geo- 
graphic .lines  such  as  he  seeks  to  destroy  In 
the  States. 

He  virlll  be  saying,  in  effect,  that  he  has 

/been  serving  all  these  years  under  a  system 

(^  of  representation  which  is  not  representative. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  the  constitutional 
provision  which  has  empowered  the  States 
to  apportion  .  themselves  in  the  manner 
which  would  best  serve  the  interests  of  all 
their  people — including  the  minority — has 
worked  exceedingly  well  for  the  moet  part. 

Its  failing  was  not  in  formula  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution  but  rather  the  failure  of 
many  States  properly  to  apply  it. 
^  The  fatal  flaw  in  the  one-man.  one-vote 
principle  is  that  it  works  only  on  paper.  In 
practice  it  put  State  legislatures  under  con- 
trol of  city  hall  machines. 

In  some  cases  ox^  man  who  runs  a  stroog 
city  hall  machine  ■m^ll  be  able  to  dominate 
an  entire  State  leglllature,  and  thus  become 
more  po)»erful  than  an  elected  Governor. 

[Prom  the  Joplln  (Mo.)  Globe,  Apr.  6.  1966] 
Back  an  Amendment 
More  and  more  people,  both  Inside  and 
outside  the  area  of  partisan  politics,  are  com- 
ing to  understand  the  far-reaching  meaning 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  assum- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  apportionment  of  State 
legislatures.  They  don't  like  it,  and  are  ral- 
lying to  support  the  Dirksen  amendment 
that  would  restore  a  measure  of  control  to 
the  States. 


They  are  on  the  right  track,  for  only  a 
tide  of  public  opinion  now  can  negate  the 
Court's  degree  by  bringing  about  congres- 
sional approval  and  State  ratification  of  a 
Federal  constitutional  amendment  that  will 
reserve  to  "the  States  the  right  to  apportion 
one  house  Of  the  legislatures  on  a  basis  other 
than  population.  It  Is  one  way  to  protect 
rights  of  minorities  against  the  tyranny  of 
majorities,  as  the  Pounders  clearly  indicated 
in  setting  up  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  latest  organization  to  come  up  strong- 
ly in  support  of  the  Dirksen  amendment  is 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
called  the  country's  largest  women's  organi- 
zation. It  foUows  adoption  of  a  similar  stand 
by  a  large  group  of  college  professors,  who 
sense  the  danger  to  representative  govern- 
ment in  the  High  Court's  ruling. 

Speaking  for  the  women's  clubs,  their  na- 
tional president,  Mrs.  William  H.  Hasebrock. 
put  It  this  way: 

"Members  of  the  Federation  believe  it  la  a» 
inherent  right  of  the  people,  by  free  and  ma- 
jority vote,  to  decide  how  they  wish  to  be 
represented.  Just  as  the  19th  amendment 
gave  American  women  the  right  to  vote,  the 
proposed  reapportionment  amendment,  now 
before  the  U.S.  Senate,  would  provide  the 
citizens  of  each  State  the  right  to  decide  on 
whether  they  want  both  houses,  or  simply 
one  house,  of  their  legislatures  to  be  com- 
posed on  a  population-only  basis.  Could 
anjrthing  be  more  fair  than  to  let  the  people 
vote  on  this  issue?" 

If  enough  individuals  and  organizations 
thus  assert  themselves,  they  are  certain  to 
make  their  voices  heard. 

[Prom  the  Joplln  (Mo.)  Globe,  Mar.  14,  1966] 
Let  People  Decide 

One  of  the  most  lucid  arguments  we  have 
reswl  in  support  of  approval  by  Congress  of 
the  Dirksen  amendment  on  State  legislattre 
reapportionment  was  given  the  other  day  by 
Senator  Thruston  Morton,  of  Kentucky. 
Said  the  Senator: 

"We  wmi  favor  the  Dirksen  amendment 
talk  in  terms  of'leavlng  piolltlcal  power  with 
the  people.  Let  the  people  decide,  now  or 
at  any  time  in  the  future.  The  day  may 
come  when  the  people  of  any  State — when 
your  children  or  mine — will  want  to  reappor- 
tion on  a  different  basis  than  population 
only.  But  without  the  Dirksen  amendment 
in  the  Constitution  they  will  be  unable  to 
do  so.  •  •  '•  It  does  not  undo  what  has  been 
done  in  reapportionment  under  Court  order 
in  the  last  2  years.  It  will  not  force  any  leg- 
islator out  of  office.  But  It  will  reaffirm  our 
constitutional  faith  In  the  people." 

Opponents  of  the  Dirksen  amendment  con- 
tend Its  adoption  would  at  once  nullify  a 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  both  houses 
of  State  legislatures  must  be  apportioned 
strictly  on  the  basis  of  population. 

But  Senator  Morton  avers  that  this  is  not 
necessarily  true.  What  It  would  do.  he  ar- 
gues with  reason,  is  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  people  rather  than  the  Court  to  do  the 
deciding.  Those  who  want  the  High-Court's 
order  to  stand  a^the  law  of  the  land,  he  con- 
tends, are  talking  In  terms  of  political  ex- 
pediency: in  squeezing  political  power  out 
of  reapportionment. 

To  so  argue,  the  Kentucky  Senator  con- 
cludes, is  to  ignore  our  basic  constitutional 
concept  of  reposing  ultimate  power  and 
faith  In  the  people  themselves  to  determine 
the  method  of  electing  those  who  are  to 
govern  them.  This  Is  a  highly  pertinent  and 
persuasive  argument  going  to  the  heart  of 
the  Issue. 

[Frcan  the  Coliunbia   (Mo.)    Daily  Tribune, 

Apr.  4.  1966] 

Speaks  for  Dirksen  Amendment 

Missouri's      Representative     Richakd     H. 

ICBOKD,  a  pioneer  In  the  campaig^n  for  con- 


greesional  legislation  to  nxillify  the  Supreme 
Ootirt's  dictatorial  one-man,  one-'vote  rule 
In  the  apportionment  of  legislative  repre- 
sentation throughout  the  United  Statee, 
spoke  sharply  in  Washington  'the  other  day 
when  he  declared  that  the  High  Co'urt's  rul- 
ing had  produced  one  of  the  most  serious 
challenges  to  the  rights  of  the  people  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  The  «Ban  to 
campaign  against  the  Dirksen  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution,  which  would  re- 
store to  the  people  the  rtg'-t  to  determine 
how  the  apportionment  of  their  leglslatlTe 
representation  should  be  disti-ibuted,  is  an 
effort  to  deny  the  f)eople  the  right  to  think 
and  act  for  themselves,  he  said.  He  put  it 
this  way : 

"Thoee  opposing  the  Dirksen  amendment 
are  telling  you  that  you  cannot  be  trusted  to 
decide  t<x  yourselves.  What  they  really 
mean  Is  that  they  are  afraid  that  you  'Will 
think  for  yourselves.  So  they  are  not  about 
to  give  you  a  chance." 

ICHORD.  who  was  outraged  with  the  Co'urt's 
action  In  depriving  his  constituents  of  their 
right  to  decide  for  themselves  how  their 
legislature  shoiUd  be  apportioned.  wa«  one 
of  the  first  Members  of  Congress  to  offer 
legislation  correcting  the  Court  decision.  He 
later  drop;>ed  his  bUl  to  supp>ort  Senator 
Everett  McKinlkt  Dirkskn's  measure,  whloh 
had  the  same  intent,  as  did  other  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  who  had  otlered 
separate  measures.  The  Dirksen  bill  in 
which  they  Joined  is  shortly  to  be  called  up 
for  action  in  the  Senate.  It  has  nationwide 
support,  both  for  Its  enactment  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  for  Its  ratification 
by  the  States,  in  a  campaign  directed  by  the 
Committee  for  Government  of  the  People,  a 
group  vrith  wide  governmental  and  indus- 
trial membership,  of  which  Xchord  is  a 
member. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  that  both 
houses  of  each  State  legislature  must  be  ap- 
pKjrtloned  solely  on  the  basis  of  population 
has  upset  the  traditional  balance  in  which 
one  house  represents  population  and  the 
other  takes  into  account  factdrs  other  than 
population.  "The  traditional  Federal  sys- 
tem of  representation  has  successfully  pre- 
served the  balance  between  the  will  of  the 
majority  and  the  rights  of  the  majority," 
ICHoRD  said  In  his  comments  the  other  day. 
"This  has  been  l!he  keystone  in  establishing, 
both  on  the  Federal  level  and  in  the  States, 
government  which  is  democratic  and  yet 
stable — adaptable  yet  which  Is  based  on  en- 
during principle. 

"Now  all  of  this  Is  In  danger.  Those  of  us 
who  are  concerned  about  the  abandonment 
of  the  time-tested  constitutional  safeguard 
believe  that  the  Dirksen  reapportionment 
amendment  is  the  only  democratic  solution." 

(Prom  the  Columbia   (Mo.)   Daily  Tribune, 

Mar.   22.    1966] 

The  Reapportionment  Scramble 

The  proposal  of  the  bipartisan  commission 
redlstrlctlng  the  Missouri  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  move  the  voting  of  two  Boone 
County  townships.  Bourbon  and  Perche.  from 
Boone  Into  Randolph  Counties  to  bring  them 
into  compliance  with  the  Supreme  Court's 
one-man,  one-vote  decision  will,  if  It  Is  car- 
ried out.  be  confusing,  but  the  Court's  de- 
cision made  confusion  inevitable.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  best  solution  that  covUd  be  worked 
out  at  the  moment.  Time  undoubtedly  'will 
work  out  Its  rough  edges  as  It  elapses  be- 
cause. If  the  county  continues  to  grow  in 
the  next  few  years  Its  growth  will  call  for  a 
third  representative  for  the  county,  with  the 
people  from  Bourbon  and  Perche  coming 
back  home  to  be  counted  where  they  belong 
again. 

Even  now  the  Boone  County  percentages 
could  come  within  acceptable  limits,  but  the 
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kUocaUona  set  up  for  this  county  are  a  part 
of  a  statevrlde  plan,  and  under  the  prop^>8al 
Boone  is  b«lng.uaed  to  bring  Randolph  up  to 
an  acceptable  population  level  for  the  re- 
apportionment. 

The  transfer  of  the  two  townships  to  RtUi- 
dolph  County  affects  only  the  vot'ng  for 
State  representatlTe.  County  and  State  eiec- 
Uons  In  the  county  will  go  forward  as  usual, 
although  the  transfer  of  the  two  heavily 
Democratic  townships  from  Boone  to  Ran- 
dolph will  cut  the  potential  Democratic  ma- 
jority for  representatives  In  Boone  County, 
where  the  Republican  vote  will  be  propor- 
tionately heavy  without  the  Democrats  vot- 
ing In  that  race  in  Boone  County  But  the 
Republicans  and  Democrats  will  rote  as  usual 
In  the  county  and  State  races 

Perhaps  the  Boone  County  situation  is  one 
of  the  fine  argumenlrf  which  can  be  put  forth 
for  the  Dlrltsen  amendment  prop>08ed  far  the 
Federal  Constltutloir  to  make  It  posalbie  to 
apportion  representation  to  the  State  let^ls- 
rature  on  the  basis  of  geography  as  well  as  ■  n 
the  basis  of  pKspulatlon.  Should  that  amend- 
ment, now  pending  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, be  pxissed  there  and  be  accepted 
aa  a  part  of  the  Conatltutlon,  the  current 
maneuvers  on  reapportionment  may  become 
unnecessary  It  would  make  It  unnecensary 
to  take  population  from  two  Boone  County 
townships  to  bring  Randolph  County  popu- 
lation up  to  par 


[Prom    the    Hannibal     fMo  )     Courier -Port, 

Feb   23.  19661 

P*iGHT  FOB  Stati  Stt«vtva:, 

A  real  grassroots  movement  Is  develofnr.g 
in  the  United  Statee  with  the  avowed  aim  of 
supporting  the  reapportionment  oonfltitu- 
tlonal  amendment  which  would  allow  Stall's 
to  make  their  own  decision  about  representa- 
tion In  one  house  of  their  legislature 

Senator  Bvxritt  CnxKann.  of  Illinois, 
start^Kl  the  ball  rolling  recently  by  announc- 
ii^g  the  formation  of  a  Committee  for  Gov- 
ernment of  the  People.  He  ts  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  group. 

In  announcing  formation  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Illinois  Senator  said  'The  manner 
In  which  people  In  every  State  In  the  Union 
are  responding  to  the  call  to  arms  in  this 
undertaking  goes  beyond  all  expectations 
Proof  la  everywhere  that  the  laaue  Is  striking 
deep  Into  public  awareneaa  of  the  democrat!'- 
fundamentals  Involved,  for  without  doubt 
this  Is  the  moet  widely  representative  citi- 
zens  committee   In   the   Nation's  history  " 

Senator  DrajtscK  and  others  who  are  back- 
ing the  constitutional  amendment  are  asking 
for  nothing  radical  at  all,  merely  a  con- 
tinuation of  American  governmental  prac- 
tices In  vogue  ever  since  the  founding  of  the 
Republic 

The  constitutional  amendment  would  al- 
low a  State  to  set  up  one  house  of  Its  legis- 
lature on  some  basis  other  than  population. 
And  "allow  Is  the  key  word.  Citizen)*  of 
each  State  would  have  to  decide  the  matter 
at  the  polls  even  If  the  amendment  Is  finally 
raufled. 

Senator  DrajtsxN  and  others  like  him  are 
sua  trying — (n  the  face  of  ultimatums  from 
the  Supreme  Court — bf  save  some  vestige  of 
self-determlnaUon  forlhe  States 

They  may  be  fighting  the  last  great  fight 
for  survival  of  the  States  themselves.  If 
tiiey  fall  in  thU  fight  then  we  all  will  find 
ourselves  more  tightly  m  the  grasp  of  big  gov. 
ernment  from  Washington. 


(From  the  Jetlerson  City  (Mo  )  Newa- 
Trlbune.   Apr    10,   1966  j 

RkM  AP  AMENDMINT  DcsEXVZS  SlPP'.->RT 

One  of  the  most  tmf>ortant  legislative  bat- 
tles Ln  the  history  of  the  Nation  will  unfold 
again  in  Congress  shortly 

It  revolves  around  the  US  Supreme  Court 
one-mar.    one-vote  decree  of   1964      Tfte  de- 


cUion  bad  a  faint  ring  of  democracy  and  Uius 
WM  swallowed  by  many. 

Upon  Inspection,  it  Is  easy  to  see  that  the 
phrase  ts  a  phony  one  In  any  dictionary  of 
democracy,  which  has  been  nurtured  and  pro- 
tected from  illegal  onslaughts  since  the 
founding  of  our  Republic. 

The  decree  was  not  legislated  by  Congress. 
Rather,  It  Is  a  product  of  six  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  who,  though  not  elected,  took 
it  upon  themaalves  to.  In  effect,  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  con- 
trary to  past  decisions  of  the  Cotirt  as  well 
as  the  traditions  of  this  Nation  for  the  part 
187  years. 

The  decision  already  has  had  a  chaotic 
effect  on  the  States  and  their  citizens.  It  has 
muzzled  the  voice  of  minorities.  It  denies 
to  the  voters  of  every  State  any  vcdce  on  bow 
they  should  be  represented. 

Senator  EvKarrr  Doucbkn,  ot  Illinois,  with 
strong  bipartisan  support  In  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  Citizens  acroes  the  Nation  is 
now  seeking  to  repair  the  damage  caxised  by 
the  Court's  de':lslon. 

A  resoluUon,  presently  before  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, would  restore  to  the  States  and  their 
peoples  the  right  to  determine  how  their 
legislatures  should  l}e  apportioned.  If  they 
choose  to  do  so,  one  of  the  houses  In  their 
State's  general  assembly,  could  be  chosen  on 
geographical  and  other  considerations  In 
addition  to  population.  It  would  be  done  by 
popular  vote.  The  resolution  Is  strictly  per- 
missive. 

In  short,  Missouri,  as  well  as  other  States, 
would  be  able  to  return  (If  its  citizens  so 
deem)  to  the  little  federal  system  which  It 
enjoyed  since  Its  founding  In  1821.  Under 
this  plan,  only  the  Mlssotirl  Senate  would  be 
selected  solely  on  the  basis  of  population. 

The  reapportionment  constitutional 
amendment,  as  we  have  noted  before.  Is  not  a 
partisan  Issue.  It  has  the  backing  of  many 
Democratic  and  Republican  Senators  and 
RepresenUUves.  including  Representative 
RiCHABO  IcRoan  who  InlUally  Introduced  a 
similar  resolution  In  the  Hotise. 

In  a  test  vote  a  year  ago,  the  Dlrkaen 
ameu,d.Taent  got  69  votes  in  the  Senate.  onlf^6 
shy  cf  the  two-thirds  majority  needed  for 
pa.sse.ze 

The  Du-k,sen  amendment  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  all  thinking  Amerlcaiu. 

If  the  court  decree  of  19M  is  not  over- 
turned the  political  and  labor  bosses  of  the 
metropolitan  areas  eventually  could  hold 
sway  in  virtually  every  facet  of  State  ac- 
tivity. Including  the  crlUcal  regulatory  and 
election  bodies. 

The  results  could  be  ruinous  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  as  we  presently  know  and 
enjoy  it. 

We  strongly  recommend  mld-Mlssourlans 
write  Senators  SrtrAaT  Sticinoton  and  Kd- 
WAKD  V.  Long  and  Congressman  WnxiAM 
HuKOATi  urging  them  to  vote  for  the  Dlrksen 
amendment.  Their  addresses  are  UstWl  else- 
where on  this  page. 

The  ne^  is  urgent. 

I  From  the  Southeast  MlasourUtn,  Apr.  11, 
198«1 

Thz    DnixaxN    Amxkdicxmt    Mtrrr   Pass 

In  Just  a  short  time  thd  Congress  will  vote 
on  the  Olrksen  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution to  let  the  people  of  this  country 
have  a  free  choice  In  how  their  State  legis- 
latures should  be  composed. 

It  Is  a  decision  of  the  utmost  Importance, 
because  If  the  Senate  and  the  House  do  not 
vote  to  let  the  people  have  the  freedom  of 
choice,  then  traditional  government  of  the 
people  has  been  lost  in  this  Nation. 

The  Dlrksen  amendment  would  have  to  be 
ratified  by  two- thirds  of  the  legislatures  of 
the  States  before  It  could  become  effective. 
And  even  then  It  would  require  a  vote  of 
the  people  In  a  State  to  determine  how  their 
legislature  should   be  composed. 


It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  us  for 
the  Congress  to  let  the  States  act  on  this 
amendment.  Their  failure  to  pass  It  out  to 
the  States  will  Indicate  a  fundamental  dls- 
trurt  of  the  people. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  to  us  that  through  all 
of  otir  years  as  a  Nation  we  have  been  able 
to  govern  ourselves  with  leg^lslatures  deter- 
mined by  geography  as  well  as  by  population 
and  now  find  that  this  Isn't  the  way  It 
should  be  at  all. 

The  Supreme  Court,  which  In  the  past 
dozen  years  has  upset  opinions  of  learned 
minds  In  predecessor  courts  to  the  point 
where  turmoil  and  confusion  relg^ns  In  the 
country,  has  held  that  this  traditional  meth- 
od Is  no  longer  valid. 

Tet  that  la  the  Identical  system  on  which 
our  Federal  Government  rests.  How  can  It 
be  valid  for  the  Federal  Goveriunent  and 
invalid  for  the  States? 

This,  however.  Is  now  far  beyond  the  point 
of  argument.  The  only  way  It  can  be  over- 
come Is  for  the  jjeople  to  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity through  the  constitutional  process  to 
determine  how  their  legislatures  should  be 
formed. 

As  It  now  stands,  Missouri  la  redlstrlcted. 
We  will  have  a  lower  Ho\isc  dominated  lock, 
stock  and  barrel  by  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City  politicians  and  others  of  miscellaneous 
and  unsavory  background.  And  don't  think 
the  latter  won't  be  Involved.  The  politics 
of  the  two  cities  are  too  well  known  to  out- 
state  Mlssourlans  for  any  but  the  moet  naive 
to  believe  that  this  won't  be  so. 

Those  of  us  In  rural  Missouri — the  term 
the  St.  Louis  newspiapers  give  anyone  living 
beyond  the  city's  limit  line — will  have  no 
real  voice  in  the  new  legislature.  Hence- 
forth Missouri  laws  will  not  speak  the  will  of 
the  people.  They  will  speak  the  will  of  poli- 
ticians and  the  special  Interest  groups  which 
for  so  long  have  sought  to  control  the  State. 
Henceforth  two  tiny  geographical  enclaves 
will  control  the  laws  affecting  the  vast  out- 
state  reaches  of  Missouri. 

And  what  will  happen  In  Missouri  will  oc- 
cur all  across  the  breadth  of  this  great  land. 
It  la  a  future  that  Is  not  pleasant  to  con- 
template. 

The  lart  best  chance  for  the  jseople  Is  for 
the  Dlrksen  amendment  to  pass.  If  It  does 
not.  a  dark  curtain  will  fall  acroes  the  State 
legislative  processes  of  the  60  American 
States. 

[From  the  Southeast  Mlssourlan, 

Mar.  1,  1966] 
Pass  trk  Diskskn  Amekdment 

Slowly  but  Irresistibly  the  people  are  be- 
ginning to  arotise  themselves  to  the  great 
danger  Imposed  on  them  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  one-man.  one-vote  pwinclple. 

Sometime  this  session  the  Congress  wlU 
vote  on  the  so-called  Dlrksen  amendment 
which  glvee  the  people  of  each  State  the 
right  to  determine  how  their  State  leglrfa- 
turea  should  be  constituted. 

Working  hard  for  the  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure are  men  and  women  of  great  prominence 
throughout  the  Nation  who  see  the  grave 
consequences  of  reapportionment  as  now  re- 
quired by  the  Court  s  decision. 

They  have  formed  the  Committee  for  Gov- 
ernment of  the  People  which  Senator  Dnoc- 
siN.  chairman,  has  termed  "the  most  widely 
repreeentaXlve  citizens  committee  in  the 
Nation's  history." 

Its  leadership  Is  composed  of  Members  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  both  political 
parties,  government  and  civic  leaders  In  each 
of  the  50  Statee. 

The  S^ate  Judiciary  Committee  has  ap- 
proved the  conrtltutlonal  amendment.  Con- 
gress mtut  now  pass  It.  When  this  Is  done, 
the  amendment  goes  to  the  State  legisla- 
tures, three -fourths  of  which  must  pass  it 
for  It  to  become  effective.  The  majority 
already  are  on  record  supporting  the  aoUoo, 
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It  requires  that  In  States  with  two-house 
legislatures,  members  of  one  house  must  be 
elected  from  districts  formed  on  a  strict 
population,  one-man,  one-vote  basis. 

Then,  it  permits  geographical  factors — as 
they  historically  have  been — to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  determining  the  distriote 
from  which  members  of  the  other  ho\»e  will 
be  elected.  But  before  this  can  happen  the 
voters  of  the  State  murt  apiMwve  this  plan 
as  an  alternative  to  a  strict  population  plan 
for  both  houses. 

Thtis.  It  bolls  down  to  letting  the  people 
themselves  decide  how  they  should  be  rep- 
resented, the  traditional  way  of  setUlng 
Usuee  in  America. 

Yet  there  are  forces  at  work  in  the  country 
which  would  deny  the  people  this  right. 

The  Committee  for  Government  of  the 
People  simply  says,  "Let  the  people  decide." 
We  agree. 

A  great  many  citizens  whose  very  lives 
have  been  entwined  with  the  cities  of  Amer- 
ica see  the  danger  to  the  Nation  if  the  Su- 
preme Court  ei^t  la  allowed  to  stand. 

One  of  thMe  Is  Robert  Moses,  of  New 
York,  chairman  of  the  Triborough  Bridge 
and  Tunnel  Authority  and  Pair  director. 

"A  quiet  revolution  is  taking  place  in  re- 
gard to  reapportionment,"  Mr.  Moses  said. 
"If  we  remain  half  asleep  on  this  Issue,  or 
too  lazy  to  figure  out  what  Is  happening  to 
us,  we  will  find  that  this  revolution  has  in- 
sidiously undermined  our  whole  social,  po- 
litical, and  economic  system. 

"The  National  Congress,  in  a  stroke  of 
genius  on  the  part  of  the  Pounding  Fathers, 
was  created  on  the  very  basis  which  oppo- 
nents of  the  Dlrksen  reapportionment 
amendment  would  now  deny  the  States — 
one  house  based  on  area,  one  house  on  geog- 
raphy," Moees  said. 

"Must  the  increasingly  crowded,  hectic 
urban  centers,  where  pressures  for  conform- 
ity are  almort  irresistible,  where  racial,  reli- 
gious, and  extraneous  issues  accumulate, 
rule  from  now  on  and  the  rest  of  the  country 
be  merely  tributary  acreage?  How  can  such 
an  objective  produce  unity,  harmony,  and  a 
sound  objective?  Shall  huddled,  central 
concentration  of  population  In  cities  reduce 
to  Impotence  the  vast  acreage  of  hinterlands 
which  must  more  and  more  feed,  clothe,  and 
sustain  us? 

"When  States'  rights  go  by  the  board,  we 
forsake  the  command  that  Ood  helps  those 
who  help  themselves."  he  declared.  "The 
people  of  the  States  must  have  the  right  to 
decide  this  issue  of  apportionment  for  them- 
selves, each  according  to  his  own  will  and 
his  own  needs.  The  reapportionment 
amendment  will  assure  them  that  right  for- 
ever more.  Without  it.  the  prerogatives  of 
our  people  to  govern  themselves  will  be  lost 
in  the  mists  of  centralized  autocracy,  math- 
ematical formulas,  redtape,  and  official  gob- 
bledygook  hanging  over  the  Capital." 

The  people's  recotirse  is  their  Senators  and 
Representatives.  Ours  are  Senators  Stdakt 
Symington  and  Edward  V.  Ixjno.  and  Rep- 
resentative PAtn.  C.  JoKTS.  Letters  to  them 
in  Washington  should  urge  adoption  of  the 
Dlrksen  amendment. 

IFrom  the  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Journal,  Feb.  11, 

1966] 

Th«  Right  To  Choosx 


A  "fighting  chance"  Is  what  Nebraska  Sen- 
ator Roman  Hbuska  gives  a  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  allow  the  States 
some  say  In  the  method  of  apportioning  their 
legislatures. 

But  as  long  as  there  is  any  chance  at  all, 
It's  worth  fighting  for.  This  is  what  Hbuska 
told  a  group  of  Ullnols  businessmen  In  Wash- 
ington. Id  this,  the  Lincoln  Journal  heartily 
concurs. 

Hkt/ska,  along  with  Nebraska's  other  U.8. 
Senator,  Cabl  Curtis,  have  been  mainstays 
la  the  fight  led  by  Senate  Republican  leader 


Bviarrr  Dirksrn  to  keep  the  States  trom 
being  forced,  against  their  will,  Into  a  one- 
man,  one-vote  system  of  apportionment. 

Actually,  this  struggle  Is  not  a  matter  of 
overthrowing  the  decision  of  the  VS.  Su- 
preme Court  that  State  legislatures  must  be 
apportioned  strictly  according  to  population. 
Rather  It  Is  aimed  at  leaving  with  the  citi- 
zens of  each  State  the  matter  of  how  they 
wish  to  be  represented  In  their  own  State 
legislature. 

The  effect  of  the  Dlrksen  amendment 
would  be  to  permit  the  people  of  each  State 
to  decide,  through  majority  vote,  whether 
one 'house  of  their  State  legUlatiire  ahotild 
be  apportioned  on  some  basis  other  than 
iy>pulatlon. 

It  would  not  prevent  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  concept  in  both  houses  of  a  legislature 
\I  the  people  wanted  it  that.way.  It  could 
not  prevent  the  one-man.  one-vote  rtUe  in 
theV>wer  house  of  any  State  legislature. 

Eternal  debate  Is  possible  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  public  Interest  U  better 
served  by  allocating  representation  strictly 
according  to  population  or  by  a  combination 
of  population  and  geography. 

The  Federal  Legislature  has  followed  the 
combination  formula — the  House  appor- 
tioned by  population  and  the  Senate  by  equal 
representation  from  each  State — since  the 
Nation  began.  A  good  case  can  be  maOe 
that  this  is  the  most  successful  legislattvfty 
system  ever  to  be  devised. 

If  a  majority  of  the  people  of  a  State  In 
this  land  of  the  free  believe  the  Federal  sys- 
tem does  have  much  to  commend  It  and  wish 
to  emulate  It,  It  Is  impossible  to  see  why  they 
should  be  denied  this  right. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  people 
of  a  State  feel  a  strict  population  apportion- 
ment is  preferable.  It  could  be  installed  under 
the  Dlrksen  amendment. 

This  concept,  as  Senator  Hrttska  declares, 
is  worth  fighting  for.  We  hope  the  fight  wUl 
be  intensified  as  the  matter  comes  before 
the  Congress. 

[Prom  the  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Journal,  Feb.  24, 
19661 

TWKNTT-TWO*    APPOINTKO      BY      DiRKSEM — N«- 

braskans,  Iowans  Sexk  Amendment 
Nebraska   and   lovira   representatives   were 
named    Wednesday    to    the    Committee   for 
Government  of  the  People  by  Senator  EvRRrrr 
DntKSEN.  national  chairman. 

A  constitutional  amendment  on  legislative 
apportionment  is  proposed,  aimed  at  revers- 
ing the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  one-man,  one- 
vote  decision.  The  amendment  would  let  the 
people  of  each  Stete  decide  whether  some 
factor  other  than  jxjpulatlon  should  be  con- 
sidered In  legislative  dUtrlctlng. 

Among  those  serving  as  national  cochalr- 
men  is  Nebraska  Senator  Roman  Hruska. 

Nebraska  members  of  the  committee:  Dr. 
Mllo  Ball  and  Elton  L.  Berck,  Omaha;  Ken- 
neth Bowen,  Red  Cloud;  Eva  Bowrlng, 
Merrlman;  Frederick  Deutsch.  Norfolk;  Al- 
bert J.  Ebers,  Seward;  George  H.  Fleming, 
Sidney:  Derrell  D.  Ludl,  Wahoo:  Charles  Mar- 
shall, Lincoln;  Hamilton  Mitten,  Fremont; 
Mrs.  Haven  Smith,  Chappell;  and  Don 
Thompson,  McCook. 

Iowans:  J.  MerrUl  Anderson,  Des  Moines; 
Maurice  Barlnger,  Oelweln;  LeMar  Poster. 
Sr..  West  Branch;  Mrs.  Prances  O.  Hakes, 
Laurens;  Loren  Murphy,  Newton;  Robert  R. 
Rlgler,  New  Hampton;  Jack  Schroeder,  Bet- 
tendorf;  Bass  Van  Ollst,  Oskaloosa;  James 
W.  Wilson,  Carroll;  and  Walter  W.  Wilson. 
Des  Moines. 


iProm  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)   World-Herald, 
Aug.  6. 1965] 
Without  Dxlat 
As   a  newspaper   committed  to  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  principle  in  apportioning  State 


legislatures,  we  have  said,  and  say  again. 
that  It  should  make  a  great  difference 
whether  that  principle  U  applied  through 
free  choice  of  the  individual  citizen  in  the 
voting  booth  or  whether  it  should  be  Jammed 
down  his  throat  by  the  Federal  courts. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has 
decided  otherwise. 

The  failure  of  the  Dlrksen  amendment, 
which  was  a  reasonable  proposal  for  letting 
the  people  decide  on  the  makeup  of  a  uni- 
cameral legislature,  or  on  one  house  of  a 
bicameral  legislature,  leaves  this  important 
matter  to  the  Federal  courts.  And  the  courts 
have  already  ruled  that  one  man,  one  vote 
is  to  apply  no  matter  what  the  people  or 
their  legislatures  may  think  about  It. 

The  only  hope  for  the  Dlrksen  plan,  and  Ita 
mort  determined  supporters  would  have  to 
concede  that  It  U  not  at  present  a  bright  i. 
hope,  would  be  for  36  States  to  call  a  con- 
stitutional convention  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment. Even  if  this  could  be  done,  a  delay 
of  several  years  would  be  inevitable. 

Therefore,  the  States  under  orders  of  the 
Federal  courts  to  reapportion  can  no  longer 
use  the  Dlrksen  timendment  as  a  means  of 
buying  time.  The  proposed  amendment  is 
dead;  time  has  rim  out. 

For  the  ladles  and  gentlemen  assembled 
in  the  legislative  chamber  at  Lincoln  the 
defeat  of  the  Dlrksen  amendment  should 
have   a  stimulating  effect. 

It  should  Jar  them  into  the  realization  that 
there  Is  no  escape  from  passing  a  reappor- 
tionment measure  which.  In  their  beet  judg- 
ment, will  stand  the  scruUny  of  the  Federal 
Judges. 

The  members  of  the  legislature  are  not  In 
a  position  to  throw  up  their  hands  and  to 
pretend  that  a  court-proof  apportionment 
law  cannot  be  written  or  is  beyond  their 
capabilities. 

The  legislature  is  in  seasion  precisely  to 
write  that  kind  of  law.  It  is  there  by  stif- 
ferance  of  the  Federal  court.  There  Is,  in 
fact,  some  dispute  as  to  whether  Its  position 
as  a  de  facto  body  permits  it  to  pass  any 
measures  aside  from  those  strictly  necessary 
for  the  operation  of  the  State  government. 
That  being  the  case,  further  procrartina- 
tlon  has  no  shadow  of  an  excuse. 

The  buck-passing  and  conftision  in  recent 
days  do  the  Senators  no  credit.  They  should 
pass  the  best  reapportionment  bill  their  col- 
lective wisdom  can  devise  and  do  It  now. 

[Prom    the    Omaha    (Nebr.)    World-Herald, 

Jan.  7.  19661 

Dirksen's   Amendment 

Senator  Dirksen's  proposal  for  a  Con- 
stitutional amendment  provides  that  a  State 
may  apportion  membership  in  one  house  of 
its  legislature  on  the  basis  of  factors  other 
than  population,  but  that  any  nonpopula- 
tlon  basis  must  be  approved  by  voters.  Re- 
portedly, the  proposal  will  have  the  backing 
of   virtually  all  Republicans  In  Congress. 

The  important  thing  about  this  amend- 
ment Is  that  It  would  return  to  the  Statee 
some  of  the  authority  which  Supreme  Courts 
since  the  Nation's  beginning  had  recog- 
nized—until  the  Warren  Court  came  along. 

We  think  the  makeup  of  any  State  legis- 
lature should  be  the  concern,  exclusively, 
of  the  people  of  that  State. 

IFrom    the    Norfolk     (Nebr.)     Dally    News, 
Feb.  25,  1966) 
Amkhdmekt  Suppoax  la  Broad 
Senator    Everttt    Dirkseh    is    expressing 
optimism   about   the  chances  for  favorable 
action    on    the    reapportionment    constitu- 
tional amendment  which  he  has  made  a  per- 
sonal cause.     The  amendment  would  provide 
that    voters    In    each    of    the    States    could 
choose  to  elect  legislators  In  one  of  the  two 
houses  on  something  other  than  the  strict 
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P'>puUtlon  basis  callwl  for  by  recent  Supreme 
Court  rui.iigs.  Sendior  Dirksen  has  stressed 
the  pru,  :ip!e  that  the  voters  in  each  State 
should  be  allowed  to  decide  the  matter. 

While  there  has  oeen  sympathy  for  this 
view.  Senatfif  Dtkksens  changes  for  ultl- 
mntely  obtaining  accepti\nce  of  the  amend- 
n;eat  were.  l.t£t  year,  not  regarded  as  great. 
But  he  IS.  with  his  colleagues  who  believe 
as  he  do«8.  "reversing  the  Washington  traf- 
fic and  g^>lng  to  the  people  with  the  reap- 
portionment issue."  as  he  puts  it  He  has 
built  an  organiKatlon  to  back  the  amend- 
ment. 

An  unusually  broad  portion  of  the  politi- 
cal spectrum  is  involved  Le.^dlr.g  the  "Com- 
mltee  for  O^ivernment  of  the  People, "  as  the 
Dlrltsen  group  Is  called,  are  Senator  Prank 
Chttrch.  Democrat  of  Idaho,  Senator  Hugh 
S<'orT  Republican  of  Pennsylvania,  Senator 
Ph,\nk  L.^^s^HE.  Demrx-rat.  of  Ohio,  as  well 
as  Nebraska's  Senator  Roman  Hkusxa, 
among  jthers.  and  similar  representation  Is 
provided   by  Members  of  the  Hi.)use. 

This  bro.id  represent.ition  also  holds  true 
on  the  State  scene  Nebraska's  committee, 
for  Instance,  includes  Mrs.  Arthur  Bowrlng, 
the  ranch  operator  who  has  long  been  a 
prominent  Republican;  Dr.  M'lo  Bail,  former 
president  it  the  University  of  Omaha,  and 
Pred  Deulsch,  Norfolk  attorney  who  has 
b«en  active  In  Democratic  Party  afTalr*  for 
many  years 

Senator  DnucsrN  savs  the  entire  organiza- 
tion formed  to  back  the  amendment  la  "the 
most  widely  representative  cltlssens  commit- 
tee In  the  Nation's  history  "  Their  cause  Is 
a  l^gl.-al  en  :uga  one — lh.it  Is.  letting  th^ 
people  themselves  determine  the  character 
of  their  State  representation 

Unieas  however,  the  administration  Is  to 
endo.'^e  this  approach,  which  It  has  so  far 
>pp.;)se<l  the  -itruggle  will  be  a  long  one  With 
the  outcome  in  doubt. 

I  From  the  Scotts  BlufT  (Nebr.)   Star-Herald, 

Feb.  23,  1966] 

DiKKSEN   MrsTtRs  Sthonq  Support 

The  Committee  for  Government  of  the 
Peop.e  a  new  organisation  formed  to  support 
tr.f  pr  >p:)fied  Dirksen  amendment  on  reap- 
portionment is  a  most  effective  Job  of  mar- 
shaling sen'iment  and  action  behind  its  pro- 
gram. 

The  list  of  the  persons  enlisted  In  the  bat- 
tle to  overturn  the  US.  Supreme  Court  edict 
on  representation  In  State  legislatures,  read 
like  a  who's  who,  and  suggests  that  the  bi- 
partisan effort  could  !)etx>me  one  of  the  few 
suf-cessfu!  attempts  in  these  day^  :o  reestab- 
*  llsh  old-tlm,e  principles  erased  by  Judicial 
flat. 

'  The  p-esfi  i?  being  showered  with  a  flood 
of  news  rflt'a-ses  featuring  statements  by 
new  recr\ii:,s  m  the  battle,  all  of  them  promi- 
nent In  onp  w  ly  or  another,  and  with  care- 
fully prepared  ma'erial  Intended  to  clarify 
the  iMties  and  to  iIt*  .American  citizens  con- 
'■erning  another  In. pending  loss  of  a  tradi- 
tional right 

Amcng  -he  mo.st  recent  statements  dls- 
,«eminttcd  by  'he  conunittee  were  those  by 
R  >bert  M?;ps,  a  widely  Xnown  New  Yorker 
with  Interests  almost  as  broad  as  civilization 
Itself;  Senator  Lausche,  of  Ohio,  a  Democrat 
and  an  independent  in  thougjit  and  action, 
and  Representative  C.\RLirroN  I*no,  New  York 
Republican. 

State  organleatlona  now  being  formed  In 
anUclpatlon  of  passage  of  the  Dirksen  reso- 
lution atithorizlng  the  vote  on  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  show  that  backing  Is  de- 
veloping from  a  comprehensive  cross-section 
of  the  people,  and  apparently  nonpolltlcal 
In  nature. 

In  Nebr.ifika.  theke  names  are  to  be  found 
In  ttie  listlr.g  of  members  EHton  Berck.  Ne- 
braska Farmers  Union  head.  Cbarles 
Marshall,  president  of  Farm  Bureau  Pedera* 


tlon;  Albert  J.  Sbera.  master  of  Nebraska 
State  Orange;  Mllo  Ball,  president  emeritus, 
Omaha  University;  State  Senator  Kenneth  L. 
Bowen,  Red  Cloud;  Birs.  Eva  Bowrlng,  Merrl- 
man;  State  Senator  George  Fleming,  Sidney; 
Derrel  Ludl,  'Wahoo  newspaperman:  Frede- 
rick M.  Deutscb.  Norfolk  attorney;  Hamilton 
Mitten,  Fremont  businessman;  Mrs.  Haven 
Smith.  Chappell.  head  of  Farm  Bureau 
women,  and  Don  Thompson  of  '  McCook, 
former  speaker  of  the  State  legislature. 

At  issue  Is  the  question  of  whether  the 
varloiu  States  should  possess  the  authority 
to  have  one  of  the  houses  of  Its  State  legis- 
lature based  on  area  or  geography.  The  one- 
man,  one-vote  principle  enunciated  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  1964  says  this  Is  wrong, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  practice  existed 
from  the  dawn  of  the  Republic.  The  pro- 
posed Dirksen  amendment  wSuld  reactivate 
the  practice. 

Perhaps  we  will  have  a  chance  to  vote  on 
the  question.  Judging  from  the  quality  of 
the  organisation  formed  to  support  the  pro- 
posal, the  Committee  for  Government  of  the 
People,  we  will  get  that  chance. 


(Prom  the  Scottabluff  (Nebr.)   Star  Herald, 

Feb.  5,  1966) 

The  Disksen  Amendmknt 

Some  time  during  this  2d  session  of  the 
89th  Congress,  the  Congress  will  probably  be 
called  up>on  to  consider  the  propoiaed  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution  sponsored  by 
Senator  Everett  Dirksen. 

Senator  Dirksen  is  chairman  of  a  group 
known  as  the  Committee  for  Government  of 
the  People  composed  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats  from  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
Senator  Prank  J.  Lausche,  Ohio  Democrat,  is 
oochalrman  of  that  committee  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  bipartisan  aspect  of  this  group. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  permit 
State  voters  to  apportion  one  bouse  of  a 
State  legislatiire  on  other  than  a  one-man, 
one-vote  basis. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  June  1964, 
that  States  must  apportion  both  houses  of 
their  legislature  on  the  basis  of  equal  popu- 
lation. Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  in  writing 
for  the  Court's  majority,  rejected  the  analogy 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  as  inappropriate  to  State 
governments  (two  U.S.  Senators  from  each 
State  regardless  of  size  or  population) ,  which 
never  had  been  composed  of  Independent 
sovereign  units. 

DisKSEN's  proposed  amendment  would 
supersede  the  Court's  decision. 

Constitutional  amendments  may  be  pro- 
posed In  either  of  two  ways.  One  way  is  for 
the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  States 
to  propose  a  constitutional  convention.  The 
other  way  is  for  the  propKised  amendment  to 
be  approved  by  two- thirds  of  each  of  the 
Houses  of  Congress.  In  either  event,  the 
proposed  amendment  then  would  have  to  be 
approved  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  States,  or  by  conventions  In  three- 
fourths  of  the  States. 

Senator  L.\usche  declares  In  support  of  the 
amendment: 

"This  issue  Is  as  urgent  as  any  other  con- 
fronting us  now.  For  what  is  involved  here 
Is  a  fundamental  question  of  basic  impor- 
tance to  our  way  of  life — shall  we  give  the 
people  the  right  to  decide  the  composition  of 
their  own  State  governments.  Shall  we  let 
them  choose.  It  they  so  will,  whether  they 
want  onp*basl8  of  representation  In  prefer- 
ence to  another  which  would  be  arbitrarily 
imposed  on  them,  not  in  accordance  with 
their  own  wishes  to  meet  their  own  needs  but 
simply  to  meet  a  universal  standard. 

"This  fundamental  question  cannot  be 
postponed.  If  we  sweep  the  Issue  aside  now, 
if  the  proposed  Dirksen  amendment  is  not 
approved  by  the  Congress  in  1966.  we  may 
never  have  another  chance  to  preserve  this 
fundamental  right  of  the  people,  of  the 
voters  to  determlns  XtxfAx  own  destiny. 


"Those  who  oppose  the  reapp<Miiloiunent 
amendment — thoee  who  say  the  voters 
should  not  have  the  right  to  choose  the  kind 
of  legislature  they  want — wittingly  or  un- 
wittingly would  destroy  the  basic  fabric  of 
American  Goveriunent,  based  upon  trust  In 
the  people.  Knowingly  or  not,  the  opponents 
of  this  amendment  are  paving  the  way  for 
political  bosses  to  seize  unmitigated  power 
in  the  legislatures  of  our  States,  power  which 
rightfully  belongs  only  to  the  people. 

"In  recent  decades  America  has  largely 
purged  itself  of  the  boss  rule  that  blighted  so 
many  of  our  great  cities  in  the  past.  But  if 
we  fall  to  approve  the  Dirksen  reapportion- 
ment amendment  now  before  us,  this  harm- 
ful growth  could  well  begin  again.  The  way 
will  be  open  for  new  political  machines  to 
control  block  voting,  to  use  and  abuse  mi- 
norities, to  dictate  the  nominating  and  elect- 
ing process,  to  elect  and  tax  and  spend  at 
their  own  will — not  at  the  will  of  the  people." 

(Prom  the  New  York  Dally  News,  Feb.  17, 

1966] 

Dirksen  to  the  Rescue 

Albany's  reapportionment  snafu  persists. 

Republicans  and  Democrats  in  the  legis- 
lature have  been  unable  to  agree  on  how  to 
rejigger  election  districts  to  conform  to  the 
Earl  Warren  Supreme  Court's  one-man,  one- 
vote  decree.  So  the  Court  of  Appeals  on 
Tuesday  extended  by  8  days  its  original  Feb- 
ruary 15  deadline  for  drawing  up  its  own 
reapport  scheme. 

The  confusion  isn't  confined  to  State 
legislatures,  either.  It  Is  spreading  to  in- 
numerable elected  groups  of  officials — and 
the  U.S.  Constitution  contains  not  a  word  to 
Justify  the  original  Warren  Court  order. 

All  of  which  is  another  and  powerful  argu- 
ment for  the  U.S.  constitutional  amendment 
proposed  by  Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen 
Republican  of  Illinois,  to  reverse  the  Warren 
Court  ruling — and  incidentally  to  warn 
Judges  In  general  to  confine  themselves  to 
interpreting,  not  making,  laws. 


(Prom  the  Reporter  Dispatch,  White  Plains, 

N.Y.,  Apr.  2,  1966] 

Let  the  People  Decide 

New  York  State  finally  has  been  reappor- 
tioned to  meet  the  population  representa- 
tion test  decreed  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

But  this  need  not  be  the  end  of  the  fight 
for  a  return  to  the  traditional  balance  of 
representative  government  which  has  served 
this  State — and  other  States — so  well  In  the 
past. 

The  High  Court  destroyed  the  use  of  tiie 
Federal  plan  In  which  one  house  of  a  leg- 
islature represented  head-count  districts 
and  the  other  the  county  subdivisions. 

Population  thus  has  been  served  but  all 
other  legitimate  values  arising  from  balance 
of  geographic  and  economic  interest  have 
been  wiped  out. 

The  mischief  will  be  discovered  as  the 
power  of  government  Is  transferred  into  the 
hands  of  the  p>opulation  centers  which  natu- 
rally will  be  primarily  concerned  with  their 
own  interests,  even  at  the'expense  of  the  rest 
of  the  State. 

With  such  an  organization  of  the  legisla- 
ture, little  purpose  is  served  by  having  two 
chambers,  since  each  springs  from  the  same 
base  of  representation. 

The  alternative  to  meekly  following  the 
dictates  of  the  court  on  this  Issue  is  to  sup- 
port an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion which  would  permit  restoration  of  repre- 
sentation corresponding  to  state  needs. 

Such  an  amendment  already  has  been  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Everett  Dirksen,  Repub- 
lican minority  leader,  and  has  been  approved 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  as  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  103. 

If  and  when  it  is  passed  by  Congress,  it 
will  require  ratification  of  the  legislatures 
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of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  upon  which 
it  ■will  become  effective. 

The  bill  specifies  that,  In  a  State  with  a 
two-house  legislature,  the  membership  of 
one  bouse  would  have  to  be  elected  from 
districts  dra'wn  strictly  on  an  equal  popula- 
tion basis.  But,  it  'would  permit  a  State  to 
use  geographic  factors  in  determining  the 
districts  for  the  other  house,  if  such  a  plan 
were  approved  by  the  voters  of  the  State.  • 

The  theory  behind  such  a  procedure  Is 
simple  and  democratic. 

It  demands:  "Let  the  people  decide  how 
they  want  to  be  represented." 

It  Is  a  call  that  shovUd  be  answered. 


[Prom  the  Reporter  Dispatch,  White  Plains, 
N.Y.,  Mar.  24,  1966] 
FiNAiXT,  Reapportionment 

The  lines  have  been  drawn  and  the  State's 
legislative  districts  have  been  reapportioned, 
finally. 

It  took  action  by  the  court  of  ttppeals  to 
bring  It  about  but  th*  long  struggle  Is  over 
and  the  district  lines  have  been  fixed. 

That  it  Is  probably  as  equitable  a  carving 
up  of  the  State's  senate  and  assembly  dis- 
tricts as  possible  within  the  structures  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  "one-man,  one-vote"  edict, 
and  the  requirements  of  State  constitution, 
is  attested  to  by  the  reaction  of  ix>lltlcal 
chiefs  to  the  result. 

Both- political  parties  seemed  to  think  it 
possible  to  live  with  the  setup  as  they  quickly 
measured  its  merits  and  demerits  in  terms  of 
potential  votes  for  their  representatives. 

With  the  exception  of  the  new  90th  as- 
sembly district,  in  which  two  of  the  present 
Republican  assemblymen  reside  and  must 
compel*  for  the  nomination  If  both  aspire  to 
return  to  Albany,  Westchester's  situation  hais 
not  been  unduly  distorted  to  benefit  one 
political  party  over  the  other. 

Even  though,  on  the  face  of  It,  the  Judicial 
plan  seems  to  benefit  the  Democrats  by  In- 
dicating their  continued  control  of  the  as- 
sembly and  placing  the  senate  majority  In  a 
toss-up  situation,  it  promises  more  equita- 
ble government  for  the  people  than  If  either 
major  party  had  been  free  ruthlessly  to 
gerrymander  the  other  for  Its  own  partisan 
power  purposes. 

The  plan  will  do,  In  other  wwds,  until  the 
people  of  enough  States  generate  enough  in- 
telligent and  righteous  wrath  to  upset  the 
plotis  hypocrisy  which  produced  the  Supreme 
Court's  one-man,  one- vote  dictum. 


[Prom  the  Reporter  Dispatch,  White  Plains, 
.  N.Y.Peb.  26,  1966] 
The  Root  or  the  Problem 

In  the  welter  of  controversy  over  how  to 
reapportion  membership  In  State  legisla- 
tures and  similar  bodies  at  county  and  local 
levels,  let's  not  forget  what  brought  It  all 
about — the  Supreme  Court's  Inequities  de- 
cision to  disrupt  the  system  of  basically  rep- 
resentative government  established  in  and 
by  State  constitutions  and,  for  tliat  matter, 
In  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Nor  let  us  forget,  nor  fall  to  call  Into  ac- 
tion, the  means  at  hand  for  correcting  the 
chaotic  and  dangerously  destructive  situa- 
tion into  which  the  States,  counties,  and 
municipalities  have  been  plunged  by  the 
High  Court's  acUon. 

That  one-man,  one- vote  dictiim.  Ignoring 
the  fact  that  one  House  of  the  Federal  Con- 
gress Is  wisely  and  fairly  constituted  on  a 
State  or  geogrt^ihlcal  basis  while  the  other 
to  proportioned  to  population,  requires  that 
•wry  State  legislative  body  he  geared  only 
to  the  numbers  of  people  represented. 

The  Immediate  and  ultimate  effects  of  that 
dictum  never  have  been  more  succinctly  or 
convincingly  stated  than  they  were  recently 
by  New  York  State's  distinguished  civic 
philosopher,  Robert  Moses,  as  he  ac«ept«d 
BMnbmtiip  on  a  national  cotomlbtee  to  sup- 


port a  rectifying  amendment  of  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

"A  quiet  revolution  Is  taking  place  in  re- 
gard to  reapportionment,"  declared  Mr. 
Moses.  "If  we  remain  half  asleep  on  tills 
issue,  or  too  lazy  to  figure  out  what  is  hap- 
pening to  us  we  will  find  that  this  revolu- 
tion has  Insidiously  undermined  our  whole 
social,  political,  and  economic  system. 

"The  national  Congress,  in  a  stroke  of 
genius  on  the  part  of  the  Potmding  Fathers, 
was  created  on  the  very  basis  which  oi>po- 
nente  of  the  Dirksen  reapportionment 
amendment  would  now  deny  the  states — one 
house  based  on  area,  one  house  on  geogra- 
phy." 

Quoting  from  a  recent  reapportionment 
article  which  he  'wrote  for  Newsday,  Cong 
Island  newspaper,  Mr.  Moses  added : 

"Must  the  Increasingly  crowded,  hectic 
urban  centers,  where  pressures  for  conform- 
ity are  almost  Irresistible,  where  racial, 
religious  and  extraneous  Issues  accumulate, 
rule  from  now  on  and  therest  of  the  country 
be  merely  tributary  acreage?  How  can  such 
an  objective  produce  unity,  harmony,  and  a 
sound  objective?  Shall  huddled,  central  con- 
centration of  population  In  cities  reduce  to 
impotence  the  vast  acreage  of  hinterland 
which  must  more  and  more  feed,  clothe,  and 
sustain  us?" 

"When  States  rights  go  by  the  board,  we 
foresake  the  command  that  God  helps  those 
who  help  themselves,"  he  declared.  "The 
people  of  the  States  must  have  the  right  to 
decide  this  Issue  of  apportionment  for  them- 
selves, those  of  each  State  according  to  their 
own  will  and  their  own  needs.  The  reap- 
portionment amendment  will  assure  them 
that  right  forever  more.  Without  It,  the 
prerogative  of  our  people  to  govern  them- 
selves will  be  lost  in  the  mists  of  centralized 
autocracy,  mathematical  formulas,  redtape, 
and  official  gobbl^egook  hanging  over  the 
capital." 

The  essential  question,  as  we  see  it,  is 
whether  government  shall  equitably  and  ob- 
jectively serve  all  citizens  or  shall  be  con- 
trolled unequltably  and  subjectively  by  ur- 
ban political  machines. 


[Prom  the  Reporter  Dispatch,  White  Plains, 

N.Y.,  Jan.  6,  1966] 

Reapportionment — The  Right  Way 

The  late  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter  once  warned  his  colleagues  that 
they  were  entering  a  thorny  "political 
thicket"  by  tampering  with  State  legislative 
reapportionment . 

Now  the  thicket  has  become  a  trackless 
Jungle  as  State  after  State  tries  to  comply 
with  the  High  Court's  one-man,  one-vote 
rulings.  The  New  York  Legislature  will  make 
another  stab  at  devising  a  legally  acceptable 
reapportionment  plan  next  month. 

The  sensible  way  out  of  this  mess  is  for 
Congress  and  the  States  to  adopt  the  reap- 
portionment amendment  to  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution proposed  by  Senator  Everett  McKin- 
LET  Dirksen,  Republican,  of  Illinois. 

The  amendment  came  within  seven  votes 
of  the  necessary  two-third  majority  In  the 
Senate  last  year.  It  deserves  passage  In 
1966. 

The  Dirksen  amendment  would  permit  a 
State  to  apportion  one  house  of  a  twq-house 
legislature  on  the  basis  of  factors  other  than 
population  alone.  That  could  not  be  done, 
however,  unless  representation  in  the  other 
house  was  on  a  strictly  one-man,  one-vote 
basis  and  unless  the  people  approved  any 
apportionment  plan  In  a  referendum. 

To  support  the  Dirksen  amendment,  It  la 
not  necessary  to  reject  flatly  the  one-man, 
one-vote  principle.  Nor  Is  It  necessary  to 
think  that  some  voters  are  Inherently  wiBer 
and  more  virtuous  than  others;  that  Amer- 
ica would  be  better  off  under  some  benign 
bucolic  despotism,  or  that  city  folk  are  un- 


fit to  govern  themselves  and  need  a  rural 
checkreln  on  their  urban  madness. 

It  also  should  be  understood  that  even 
the  Supreme  Court  is  not  dead  set  on  abso- 
lute voting  equality.  Recent  decisions  indi- 
cate that  a  15-percent  deviation  In  the  popu- 
lations of  voting  districts  would  be  accepted 
by  the  Court. 

Nor  is  there  anything  subversive  about 
Congress  and  the  people  overruling  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  The  process  of  constitu- 
tional amendment  Is,  after  all  the  final 
bastion  for  democracy  against  undue  arbi- 
trariness, or  even  injustice,  by  nine  very 
human  men  in  black  robes  in  Washington. 

Many  supporters  of  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment first  part  company  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  on  legislative  reapportion- 
ment In  the  Court's  rejection  of  the  Federal 
analogy. 

In  Congress,  the  House  of  Representatives 
Is  apportioned  according  to  population  while 
the  Senate  made  up  of  two  Senators  from 
each  State.  Which  means  that  voters  in  little 
Rhode  Island — or  In  large  but  spsmsely  set- 
lied  Alaska — have  the  same  representation 
in  the  Senate  as  does  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Illinois,  California,  Ohio,  or  Pennsylvania. 

Perhaps  the  Supreme  Court  Jtistlces  now 
would  like  to  declare  this  embarrassing  (to 
them)  section  of  the  Constitution  uncon- 
stitutional; but  they  are  not  likely  to  try, 
or  to  get  very  far  even  if  they  do  try. 

Advocates  of  one-man,  one- vote,  usually 
call  the  congressional  system  a  necessary 
compromise  or  an  out-dated  pK)lltlcal  acci- 
dent. Yet  there  Is  abundant  evidence  that 
It  represented  sound  thinking  on  govern- 
mental structure  by  the  Founding  Fathers 
that  Is  as  applicable  today  as  It  was  when 
drafted  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 

To  be  sure,  the  Supreme  Court  simply  has 
dismissed  as  Irrelevant  any  comparison  be- 
tween the  congressional  system  and  a  simi- 
lar system  of  representation  in  State  legis- 
latures. In  one  key  decision.  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren  wrote  off  counties  or  cities  as 
rating  any  special  degree  of  representation. 
He  called  them  mere  "subordinat*  govern- 
mental instrtmiientalltles  created  by  the 
State  to  assist  In  the  carrying  out  of  State 
government  functions." 

On  closer  inspection,  this  statement  re- 
veals either  a  gross  Ignorance  of  the  im- 
portance of  these  subdivisions  In  modern 
government — which  is  doubtful  among  th» 
astute  Justices — or  a  belief  In  centralism 
which  seems  unrealistic  and  even  downright 
dangerous  to  many  Americans. 

Try  to  tell  County  Executive  Edwin  G. 
Mlchaellan  that  Westchester  Is  nothing  more 
than  a  "subordinate  governmental  Instru- 
mentality created  by  the  State  to  assist  in 
the  carrying  out  of  State  government  func- 
tions." Try  to  tell  almost  any  municipal 
executive  that  the  government  be  manages 
Is  simply  a  convenient  subdivision  of  St*t« 
government  a  legislature  Is  free  to  wipe  out 
overnight  to  obtain  a  more  convenient  ar- 
rangement of  subdivisions. 

Th6  Instinct  for  home  rule  rtms  very  deep 
among  the  American  people.  The  time  when 
a  State  could  exercise  its  theoretical  power 
and  wipe  out  Its  governmental  Bubdlvlslons 
of  cities  and  counties  has  long  since  passed. 
A  State  legislature  that  tried  it  would  find 
itself  overturned  In  the  very  next  election 
by  angry  voters  who  would  not  think  that 
their  Identity  as  residents  of  a  partlculsir 
city  or  a  county  should  be  bo  blithely 
disregarded.  " 

Indeed,  consider  one  Earl  Warren,  speak- 
ing from  the  less  Olympian  heights  of  the 
State  capltol  In  Sacramento  when  he  ma 
Governor : 

Many  California  counties  are  far  more 
important  In  the  life  of  the  State  than  their 
population  bears  to  the  entire  population  of 
the  State.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
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never  k>een  In  favor  of  rMtrlctlng  the  repre- 
senwilon  In  the  i  State)  senate  to  a  strictly 
population  baslB." 

Something  funny  happened  to  Oovornor 
Warren's  opinion  on  hl8  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court 

[i'rom  the  Weatcheeter  Rockland  Newspapers, 
New  York.  Feb   4.  1966^ 
Heappobtionmint  Neass 

Reaoiutlon  of  the  reapportionment  prob- 
lem of  New  York  Slate  seems  speedily  poss.- 
ble  now  that  the  legUiatlve  leaders  ol  the 
tw3  political  partlea  have  decided  to  sit  down 
aad  talk  the  matter  out. 

With  Lt  Gov.  Majcolm  WUson  playing  the 
ho»t  by  providing  hu  office  as  a  neutral  meet- 
ing ground.  liepubllcan  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Earl  W.  Brydges  and  Democratic  As- 
sembly Speaker  Anthony  J.  Travia  have  got- 
ten together  on  the  matter,  with  strong  hope 
that  an  equitable  compromise  can  be  worked 
out. 

Looming  l»  the  Kebruary  15  deadline  for 
action  under  the  threat  of  a  court-dlct^ited 
redlstrlcUng  to  meet  the  Supreme  Court's 
one-man,  one-vote  edict. 

Neither  party  wants  a  court-mandated  set- 
tlement, obviously  preferring  to  apply  politi- 
cal standards  to  the  new  senate  and  assembly 
linos,  even  if  they  cannot  be  carved  to  the 
full  advantage  that  one  or  the  other  party 
could  seize   !f  it  had  full  legislative  control 

Olve  and  take  Is  Inescapable  as  the  legis- 
lators try  to  maintain  some  politically  com- 
promised recognition  of  the  important  geo- 
graphical and  other  representatlcjn  factors  at 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  scofled. 

It  is  In  this  area  of  deals  that  the  public's 
interest  Is  the  most  critical  and  in  which  the 
sharpest  scrutiny  is  necessary 

No  j>erfe>ct  program  can  tw  expected — Just 
as  no  flawless  scheme  has  yet  been  proposed 
by  Republicans  or  Dem'^crats.  Including  the 
so-called  professors  plan  drawn  by  a  com- 
mittee of  political  scientists  under  the  aua- 
plces  of  the  Democrats 

The  happepstance  that  this  critical  prob- 
lem must  be  solved  at  the  time  when  New 
York  has  a  spin  legislature  carries  good 
omens  as  well  as  had 

It  IS  assured  that  the  eventual  redlstrlctlng, 
political  as  It  ma  be.  will  be  closed  to  the 
perfect  program  than  would  have  been  pos- 
sible If  either  body  were  in  full  control  and 
determined  to  aaeure  continuance  of  that 
control 

[Prom     Westchester     Rockland     Newspftpem, 

New  York.  Jan.  28,  19««1 

l^K  State  or  thi  Economy 

President  Johnson  could  do  with  a  new 
dlcUoriAry— one  Including  at  least  a  few 
words  which  aren't  superlatives. 

Pur  example,  after  observing  that  wai?e  and 
price  decisions  by  labor  and  business  mu»t 
be  sound  anc  responsible  "Just  as  I  am  de- 
termlnea  that  public  decisions  will  be  fully 
reeponslble.  "  the  President.  In  an  8,000-word 
massage  to  Congress,  said,  "If  they  are.  the 
American  economic  miracle  will  remain  In 
1066  the  single  most  Important  force  In  the 
eooQOtnlc  pkrogreas  of  mankind" 

The  standard  dictionary  definition  of 
"nUracle  "  Is  "An  event  or  effect  In  the  physi- 
cal world  deviating  frcwn  the  known  laws  of 
nature,  or  transcending  our  knowledge  of 
these  laws:  an  extraordinary,  anomalous  or 
abnormal  event  brought  about  by  superhu- 
man agency:  a  wonder  or  wonderful  thing,  a 
marvel." 

The  fact  Is,  as  must  be  apparent  to  any 
student  of  hlgh-scikool-level  economics,  that 
there  Is  nothing  miraculous  or  superhuman 
about  our  economic  status.  The  value  of  a 
v»st  chunJt  of  our  tiatlonal  product  is  being 
drained  off  in  Ooyernment  spending,  ifiuch 
of  it  ultimately  not  econoinlcally  productive 
because  It  U  being  used,  as  it  must  be.  for 
war  and  defense  purpoaee.    The  Oovertunent 


Is  operating  on  a  drfloit  basis,  with  resultant 
Increases  In  an  already  mountainous  public 
debt. 

To  be  sure,  if  we  can  forget  the  mounting 
ooeta  of  OTir  reeponslblllUes  In  Vietnam  and 
If  we  can  Ignore  the  posalbllltj  of  a  general 
war  In  Aala,  everything  looks  fine. 

If  we  can  Ignore  the  ftuct  we  have  so  much 
poverty  here  at  home  that  the  President  has 
felt  obliged  to  declare  "war"  against  It,  all 
at  us  are  prosperous  and  headed  for  inclusion 
In  a  Oreat  Society  In  which  all  our  own  and 
the  world's  economic  and  social  Ills  will  have 
been  cured. 

But  this  Is  euphoria. 

It  Is,  worse,  a  dangerously  deceptive  state 
of  economic  and  social  euphoria. 

What  we  shotild  be  doing  Is  thinking  and 
planning  for  the  future  with  sensible,  ra- 
Uonal  confidence — not  kidding  ourselves,  via 
fatuous  political  rhetoric,  that  all  our  prob- 
lems are  about  to  be  solved  and  all  our  trou- 
bles are  soon  to  be  eliminated  by  some  sort 
of  miracle  or  series  of  miracles  to  be  In- 
duced simply  by  price  and  wage  restraints  in 
the  public  sector  of  our  economy. 

It  Is  right  and  proper  and  necessary  that 
we  strive  always  toward  a  better  life  for  our- 
selves and  for  all  other  men. 

We  should.  Indeed,  ever  be  wllUng  to  accept 
individual  and  national  sacrlflee  to  achieve 
socially  decent  goals.  But  we  must  also  rec- 
ognise that  oratorical  spectUatlon  doesn't 
assure  achievement — that  the  assets  we  use 
to  better  our  own  and  world  conditions  must 
be  earned  by  unrelenting  toll,  much  sweat, 
and  at  least  occasional  tears. 

In  that  formula  for  sotind  spiritual  devel- 
opment and  economic  progress  there  Is  no 
room  for  rhapsodical  talk  about  miracles. 
'     There  Just  Un't  any  such  thing  as  a  super- 
human politician. 

(Prom    Westchester    Rockland    Newspapers, 

New  York,  Jan.  21,  1966) 

Watch   roa  tk«  Btrawmiw 

A  lot  of  strawmen  will  be  set  up  to  b« 
knocked  over  by  supervisors  fighting  to  pre- 
serve their  power  and  dignity  as  members  of 
the  county's  board  of  supervisors  In  the  next 
few  months. 

Under  court  edict  to  reapportion  the  board 
to  give  equal  representation  to  all  population 
blocs  of  the  county,  many  supervisors  will 
be  trying  by  all  possible  means  to  retain  the 
present  structure  of  the  42-man  body,  In 
which  each  town  Is  represented  by  Its  super- 
visor-administrator and  each  city  by  a  num- 
ber of  representatives  only  roughly  related 
to  population  size. 

Although  the  county  charter  makes  pro- 
vision for  a  12-man  board  to  be  selected  from 
districts  as  an  alternative  to  the  board  as 
now  composed,  the  section  has  not  been 
made  operative.  And  apparently  It  never 
will  be  If  left  to  the  supervisors  to  preside 
over  their  own  disbanding. 

An  Indication  of  the  sentiment  which  can 
be  expected  to  prevail  Is  the  opposition  ex- 
pressed this  week  by  Supervisor  Anthony 
J  PoBllllpo  of  the  town  of  Rye  to  his  town 
board. 

He  argued  for  a  "weighted  voting"  system 
In  preference  to  a  la-man  board.  Such  a 
system  would  give  each  supervisor  voting 
strength  proportionate  to  the  population  he 
represents,  an  awkward  and  imprecise  device 
whose  only  value  w^puld  be  to  maintain  the 
status  quo. 

Mr.  PoellUpo.  a  veteran-  Democratic  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  supervisors,  expressed 
fear  that  district  representatives  might  be 
caught  in  conflict  between  two  or  more  mu- 
nicipalities and  either  woiUd  have  to  take 
sides  or  fall  properly  to  represent  their  dis- 
tricts. 

But  the  present  board  of  supervisors  Is  not 
unmarked  by  the  scars  of  mtinlclpal  con- 
flicts, taking  sides,  or  apolitical  power  playi. 


In  the  last  resort  any  governing  board  is 
as  good  as  the  character  and  comp>etence*of 
its  members.  To  disparage  Its  membership 
in  advance  may  be  a  good  political  tactic  but 
it  is  neither  a  rational  nor  a  logical  argument 
against  the  creation  of  a  county  legislative 
body  whose  members  would  not  be  directly 
and  Immediately  tied,  in  either  the  legal  or 
the  political  sense,  to  single  mimlclpalltles. 

I  Prom    WestchestM*    Rockland    Newspapers, 

New   York.  Jan.  8,   1966] 

What  Dirksen   Puin  Pkoposks 

The  Dlrksen  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution, favored  by  those  who  would  modi- 
fy the  U.S.  Supreme  CDurt'<  one-man,  one- 
vote  rulings.  Is  complex  In  Its  wording.  But 
what  It  proposes  Is  simply  this: 

If  a  State  legislature  Is  dissatisfied  with 
Its  apportionment  under  one  nmn,  one  vote, 
It  may  devise  a  new  apportionment  plan. 

If  there  Is  a  blcsLmeral  legislature  (49  of 
the  50  States  have  them)  the  new  plan  must 
not  dilute  the  one-man,  one-vote  principle 
In  apportionment  of  one  of  the  two  houses. 
But  It  may  apply  to  the  other  house  a  plan 
which  takes  Into  account  factors  other  than 
p<^ulatlon. 

That  could  stipulate,  say  that  each  county 
or  each  maj<»r  city  Is  entitled  to  a  certain 
minimum  number  of  seats.  Or  it  could  take 
Into  account  regional,  geographic  or  eco- 
nomic conditions  peculiar  to  a  State. 

The  Dlrksen  amendment  also  would  pro- 
hibit racial  discrimination  In  the  apportion- 
ment of  seats  In  either  house. 

That  Isn't  the  end  of  It,  however.  The 
legislature  still  must  submit  Its  plan  to  a 
vote  of  all  the  people  in  the  State,  In  a 
form  that  will  give  them  a  clear  choice  be- 
tween a  modified  "one-man,  one-vote"  sys- 
tem and  an  apportionment  based  entirely  on 
"•population. 

And  Just  to  make  sure  that  an  ineqxiltable 
plan  is  not  frcwen  Indefinitely  Into  a  State 
legislature,  the  Dlrksen  amendment  pro- 
vides that  a  new  apportionment  choice  must 
'  be  submitted  to  the  people  every  10  years. 
If  a  State  were  to  refuse  to  do  anything  the 
'Supreme  Court's  ruUng  would  apply  to  ap- 
"^rtlonment.  But  If  a  State  should  desire 
to  ex|>erlment  a  bit  to  protect  either  rural 
areas  or  suburban  areas  or  cities,  depending 
on  the  situation  In  a  given  State,  It  would 
have  the  freedom  to  choose  the  system  that 
its  people  felt  suited  It  best. 

So  under  the  Dlrksen  amendment,  the 
majority  still  would  rule,  because  the  ma- 
jority— in  cities  if  the  cities  had  a  majority— 
could  overrule  any  funny  business  by  a  legis- 
lature which  might  want  to  give  a  big  ma- 
jority of  Its  seats  to  a  small  minority  of  the 
people. 

To  become  the  law  of  the  land,  the  Dlrksen 
amendment,  even  If  It  passes  the  Congress, 
still  must  run  a  gantlet  of  three-quarters  of 
the  State  legislatures. 

Since  far  more  than  one-quarter  of  the 
State  legislatures  now  have  been  reappor- 
tioned according  to  one  man,  one  vote,  those 
States  would  have  to  recognize  that  they 
really  needed  the  fiexlblllty  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  would  afford  before  it  could  b« 
ratified. 

Surprisingly,  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
tliat  even  a  referendum  on  a  State-appor- 
tioned plan  deviating  from  one  man,  one 
vote  is  unconstitutional,  since  the  majority 
cannot  deprive  a  minority  of  its  constitu- 
tional right  to  equal  representation  and, 
thus,  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

The  trouble  Is  that  this  principle,  carried 
to  Its  logical  extreme,  means  that  the  Consti- 
tution Itself  might  never  be  amended.  For 
many  an  amendntent  adopted  In  the  pest  has 
deprived  sorrte  persons  of  what  they  had  con- 
sidered their  constitutional  property  rights 
or  their  freedom  from  Government  regula- 
tlon. 

The  majority  of  the  voters  In  the  InfSnt 
United  States  approved  what,  according  to 
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the  Supreme  Court,  Is  an  Inequlteble  system 
of  representation  In  our  Congress.  But,  the 
Republic  has  thrived  under  It  ever  since. 

What,  then.  Is  wrong  with  a  majority  In  a 
State  approving  what  would  certainly  be  no 
less  inequitable  a  sysUjn  than  Congress  has, 
and  which  would  at  least  recognize  the  value 
of  diversity?  It  would  be  an  affirmation  that 
a  computerized  system  of  representation  does 
not  necessarily  produce  the  best  form  of 
government. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  honcwably  for 
what  Senator  Dhiksen  and  his  supporters  are 
trying  to  do.  They  are,  IB  the  long  run,  sin- 
cerely attempting  to  preserve  the  stretigth 
of  our  local  Institutions,  to  safeguard  the 
political  Identity  of  counties  and  cities. 

De  TocquevUle,  defender  of  democracy, 
once  said:  "Municipal  Institutions  constitute 
the  strength  of  free  nations.  A  nation  may 
establish  a  system  of  free  government,  but 
without  municipal  institutions,  it  cannot 
have  the  spirit  of  Uberty." 
,  In  this  light,  the  Dlrksen  amendment  la 
nothing  less  than  a  defense  of  the  spirit  of 
liberty. 

[Prom    Westchester    Rockland    Newspapers, 
New  York.  Jan.  7,  1966) 

RXAPPOR'nONJAKNT    IN    PeRSPBCTIVB 

One  big  reason  why  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution  Is  needed  is 
that  counties  as  well  as  cities  are  entitled 
to  some  sort  of  special  recognition  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  seats  in  a  State  legislature. 

One  of  the  highly  questionable  features 
of  one-man,  one-vote  reapportionments  is 
that  they  force  leglslatvu-es  to  obliterate 
natural  political  boundaries  In  setting  dis- 
tricts of  equal  population. 

Only  the  very  biggest  cities  now  have  ex- 
clusively city  legislators.  Even  accounting 
lor  gerrymandering.  It  is  a  fact  that  city  and 
county  boundaries  often  will  have  to  be 
Ignored  to  conform  with  the  Court's  mathe- 
matical requirements. 

This  Is  neither  a  good  thing  for  a  State 
government  nor  a  development  desired  by  a 
great  many  of  the  people  affected.  The 
Dlrksen  amendment  would  permit  States  to' 
give  counties  as  well  as  cities  strong.  In- 
dividual voices  speaking  for  their  Interests 
In  the  State  legislatures. 

Chief  JxisUce  Earl  Warren,  speaking  for 
the  majority  in  one  of  the  VS.  Supreme 
Court's  reapportionment  cases,  dismissed  the 
argument  that  legislatures  should  take  some 
account  of  geographic  or  economic  or  social 
factors  In  apportioning  seats. 

"People,  not  land  or  trees  or  pastures, 
vote,"  wrote  the  Chief  Jtiatice  in  a  famous 
phrase. 

But  Justice  Potter  Stewart  came  a  lot 
closer  to  the  realities  of  modem  life  In  a 
dissent. 

Justice  Stewart  warned  that  the  CkMirt's 
new  mandate  "forever  freezes  one  theory  of 
political  thought  Into  our  Constitution,  and 
forever  denies  to  every  State  any  opportvinity 
for  enlightened  and  progressive  Innovation 
•  ••  so  as  to  accommodate  •  •  •  the  in- 
terests and  aspirations  of  diverse  groups  of 
people  without  subjecting  any  group  or  class 
to  absolute  domination  by  a  geographically 
concentrated   c*  highly  organized   majority. 

"Throughout  our  hlatory,"  continued  Jus- 
tice Stewart,  "the  apportionments  of  State 
legislatures  have  reflected  the  strongly  felt 
American  tradition  that  the  public  Interest 
Is  composed  of  many  diverse  Interests,  and 
that  In  the  long  run  It  can  better  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  medley  of  component  voices 
than  by  the  majority's  monolithic  command. 

"What  constitutes  a  rational  plan  will  vary 
from  State  to  State,  since  each  State  U 
unique.  In  terms  of  topography,  geography, 
history,  heterogeneity,  concentration  of 
population,  variety  of  Bocial  and  economic 
InteresU,  and  political  language." 


What  that  means  In  simpler  language  is 
that  a  Westchester  city  isn't  New  York  City, 
and  the  villages  of  Westchester  County 
aren't  suburban  subdlvldons  of  the  county's 
six  dtles  but  are  political  entitles  with  rights 
and  problems  of  their  own. 

The  problems  of  various  sections  of  the 
very  diverse  Empire  State  and  similar  States 
are  quite  different. 

These  diverse  sections  need  strong,  distinc- 
tive voices  at  the  State  caplto!  that  are  po- 
tent enough  to  be  heard,  and  which  cannot 
be  drowned  out  by  court  or  legislative  flat. 
In  a  time  when  special  problems  of  crime 
and  trafDc  control  and  expressway  building 
and  urban  renewal  obviously  imp'jse  tre- 
mendous financial  burdens  on  cities  just  as 
they  are  stifferlng  from  shrinking  tax  bases, 
cities  obvloxisly  feel  they  must  lock  beyond 
their  own  resources  for  assistance  "ITiey 
don't  especially  care  where  they  may  get  that 
assistance. 

It  Is  not  Jvist  rural  folk  who  would  deny 
It  to  them.  The  dtles  must  also  contend 
with  the  suburbs,  fliled  with  people  who  fled 
cities  because  of  the  very  conditions  that 
the  cities  had  failed,  or  were  unwilling,  for 
expedient  political  reasons,  to  even  try  to 
correct. 

These  people  do  not  wtmt  themselves,  and 
their  pocketbooks,  pursued  Into  their  new 
and  better  surroundings  by  the  grasping 
hands  of  the  large-city  political  machines. 
They  do  not  want  their  law-making  powers 
Inundated  by  a  tidal  wave  of  urban  poUtlcal 
demands. 

But  what  Is  happening  to  the  population 
of  cities  in  this  time  when  the  one-man, 
one-vote  principle  Is  widely  regarded  as  a 
potential  boon  to  them? 

It  Is  shrinking  steadily  while  the  subiu-bs 
are  booming.  In  New  York  State's  major 
metropolitan  areas,  for  examiple,  the  total 
population  of  the  central  cities  dropped  from 
9.6  mUllon  in  1960  to  9.5  million  in  1960. 
But  the  total  population  of  the  suburbs  out- 
side the  cities  in  those  same  metropolitan 
areas  more  than  doubled,  from  1.7  million 
to  3.5  million.  In  1950,  the  major  cities  had 
65  percent  of  the  State's  population.  In 
1960,  they  had  only  67  percent.  And  the 
trend  continues.  '  ' 

So  from  the  standpoint  of  dtles  confronted 
with  one-man,  one-vote  apportionment,  the 
situation  may  well  grow  worse,  until  urban 
Interests  could  be  swept  away  in  a  suburban 
tide.  Hence  the  need  for  protection  of  the 
diverse  Intereste  in  a  State  against  the  one- 
man,  one-vota  system  seems  likely  to  become 
steadily  clearer,  and  only  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  offers  a  practical  solution. 

[Prom  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
,  Rochester,  N.T.,  Apr.  6,  1966] 

The  Di&ksen  Bnx 

The  Democrat  and  Chronicle  and  the 
Ijeague  of  Women  Voters  part  company — at 
least  on  one  Issue. 

Elsewhere  on  this  page  is  a  league  spokes- 
man's attack  on  the  Dlrksen  amendment. 
The  Dlrksen  bill  would  permit  each  State 
with  a  two-house  legislature  to  apportion  one 
of  them  on  a  basis  other  than  population. 
At  leasb35  States  have  memorialized  Con- 
gress tor  call  a  constitutional  convention  to 
consider  such  an  amendment. 

The  league's  criticism  of  the  measure  Is 
an  assault  upon  the  concept  of  checks  and 
balances.  Historically  most  of  the  upper 
legislative  houses  of  the  Statee  have  been 
ai^Ktrtioned  on  factors  other  than  head- 
counta.  This  practice  has  given  protection 
.  to  minority  geographic  interests  ae  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  where  tbe  amaliest  State  has  the 
same  voting  power  aa  the  largest.  Woxild 
the  league,  which  has  done  so  much  to 
clarify  the  Issues,  rw^porUon  the  UJ3. 
Senate? 

Strilte  down  this  weighted  baitaice — which 
assumes  that  momentary  majorities  are  not 


necessarily  always  right — and  what  remains? 
A  Gallup  poll  d«nocracy. 

If  the  one-man,  one-vote  doctrine  pre- 
vails, what  happens  In  States  (such  *b  Cali- 
fornia, Illinois,  and  New  York)  where  a 
single  metropolitan  area  may  soon  constitute 
more  than  half  the  population?  The  an- 
swer^ One-city  domination.  Indeed  how 
s-oon  will  New  York  City  crack  the  whip  over 
the  rest  of  the  State? 

The  league  seems  to  oppose  the  States' 
use  of  the  federal  system  of  representation 
without  telling  why  It's  bad.  It  Just  says  It 
is  not  a  parallel  situation.  In  reality  It 
works  well  and  would  work  more  equitably 
than  a  slavish  conformance  to  the  extrem* 
one-man,  one- vote  gospel. 

Why  shovUd  the  Dlrksen  plan  ruflle  any- 
one? It  makes  opUonal  through  a  referen- 
dum, whether  a  State  with  a  two-house  legis- 
lature shall  apportion  one  chamber  on  a  . 
basis  other  than  nose  counting.  Who  wotild 
say  this  Is  a  minority  rule? 

(Prom  the  Times-Union,  Apr.  4, 1966] 

Reapportion  MKirr  CaxA-m  Diai&iux 

MoNSTBoamxa 

New  York's  reapportlooers  lODg  ago  lost  the 
average  voter  In  a  doud  of  mathematical 
dust. 

But  now  the  new  district  lines  for  the 
Stata  senate  and  assembly  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the* New  York  Court  of  Appeals, 
w^hlch  took  over  after  the  pohttdans  gave  up 
trying  to  reach  agreement. 

Unless  the  State  constitutional  convention 
changes  them  again  next  year,  the  new  dls- 
trlcta  will  be  permanent,  and  voters  can  fig- 
ure out  who's  representing  whom  and  whera. 

Many  wont  like  what  they  find.  For  In 
the  process  of  reapportionment  by  computer 
to  meet  the  U.8.  Supreme  Court's  c«tte-man. 
one-vote  dlcttim.  many  of  New  York's  tradi- 
tlonal  concepts  of  representation  have  been 
Junked. 

Wayne  Covmty  Democratic  Chairman  Mil- 
ton Elzufon,  for  example,  complained  that  his 
new  aseembly  district  Is  "another  submarine 
district  sUetchlng  over  half  the  State." 

And  Republican  State  Senator  Kenneth  R. 
WUlard  found  himself,  with  another  senator. 
m  a  district  extending  from  rural  Uvlngston 
County  to  a  part  of  Btiffalo. 

So  dlaregarded  are  traditional  political 
boundaries  that  only  the  blggeet  dtles  and 
cxjuntlee  now  can  dalm  legislators  as  entirely 
their  own.  Even  under  nonpartisan  one-man. 
one- vote  reapportionment,  only  one  of  th« 
five  assembly  districts  which  include  Monro* 
County  lies  wholly  within  the  city— yet  the 
city  has  nearly  half  of  the  county's  popula- 
tion. 

It  won't  be  long,  eltiier,  before  voters 
realize  that  there  now  Is  little  reason  under 
the  new  system  to  have  two  houses  in  the 
"eglslature.  The  only  difference  In  repre- 
sentation Is  that  senators  will  speak  for  more 
people  than  will  assemblymen.  So  why  not 
have  a  one-house    (unicameral)    legislature 


and  save  money? 

The  trouble  with  the  SupreQie  Court  for- 
mula Is  that  while  counties  and  dtles  are 
vitally  important  govemmentaJ  units  for 
their  residents,  they  ootmt  for  nothing  in 
one-man,  one-vote  legislative  apportlonmMit. 
It's  about  as  If  congressional  districts  crossed 
State  lines. 

The  only  solution  la  paaaage  d  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  to  the  U.8.  ConsUtuUon.  It 
would  give  a  State  permission  to  reapportion 
one  house  of  a  two-house  legislature  on  a 
basis  other  than  population  If  the  legislature 
and  the  voters  approve. 

Representative  Barber  B.  Conabi*.  Jb..  re- 
TXM-ted  recenUy  that  residents  of  hJs  37th 
District  (west  of  the  Genesee  River)  who 
answered  questionnaires  on  current  oongrea- 
siocal  lasiies  favored  the  Dlrksen  amendment 
prtnoiple  by  near»«  4  to  1. 
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Dfbat*  on  uie  amendment  wlu  reeuiae  tills 
month  In  the  Senate  Experlenoe  with  com- 
piitarLeed  reapportlonmeii  i  will  ahow  Why  It 
should  be  approve<! 

(From  the  TlmcB-Unlon    Deo    29,  1965) 
The  Dirksin-  amenoment     Fhex  Choice  for 

States 

By  Cdlvm  KLiyne) 

The  Dirtsen  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
Btltutlon.  favored  by  ihose  who  would 
modify  the  U-S  Supreme  Court's  one-man, 
one-vote  rulings,  is  complex  ;n  st,s  wording. 
But  what  !t  prop<:)«e8  U  simply  this 

If  :\  State  legislature  la  dlMatlsfled  with  Its 
apportionment  under  one  man,  one  vjte.  It 
aevl8<»8  ft  new  apportionment  plan 

If  there  Is  a  bicameral  legislature  (49  of 
:he  60  .Stats*  hav«  onel.  the  new  plan  must 
■.ot  dilute  t.he  one-man.  one-vute  principle 
m  apportiuximent  of  one  of  the  two  housea. 
But  It  may  apply  to  ihe  other  house  a  plan 
which  taites  Into  account  factors  other  than 
population. 

Tliat  could  stipulate,  say  that  each  city 
or  each  country  Is  entitled  to  a  certain  mlnl- 
rnuni  number  of  seats.  Or  It  could  t^ke 
geographic  or  ecoiiomlc  conditions  peculiar 
t<.">  a  -Si.ite  into  .icoount 

The  Dlrksen  amendment  also  would  pro- 
hibit racial  discrimination  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  seats  in  either  house 

Tliat  Isn't  the  end  of  it,  however.  The 
legislature  stiii  n;ust  submit  its  plan  to  a 
vote  of  all  ihe  people  in  the  State  In  a  form 
that  glve.«  the:n  a  clear  choice  between  the 
modifled  one-man,  one-vole  system  and  an 
apjjortlonment  ba^ed  entirely  on  population. 

And  Just  U)  make  sure  that  an  Inequitable 
plan  Is  not  frozen  Indefinitely  into  a  State 
legislature  the-,Dirksen  amendniT.t  provides 
that  a  new  apportionment  choice  must  be 
submitted  to  the  people  every  10  years.  If 
a  State  wants  to  do  nothing,  the  Supreme 
Courts  ruling  would  apply  to  apportion- 
ment. But  if  a  State  wants  to  experiment 
a  bit  to  protect  either  rural  areas  or  subur- 
ban areas  or  cities,  depending  on  the  situa- 
tion In  a  given  State.  It  would  have  the  free- 
dom to  choose  the  system  that  suited  it  best. 

But  under  the  Dlrksen  amendment,  the 
majority  still  would  rule,  because  the  major- 
!ty--tn  cities  if  the  cities  have  a  majorltv  - 
can  overrule  any  funny  business  by  a  legisla- 
ture which  might  want  to  give  a  big  ma- 
jority of  Its  seats  to  a  small  minority  of  the 
people 

T  )  become  the  law  of  the  land,  the  Dlrk- 
sen ,\meridxnent.  even  If  It  passes  the  Con- 
gress. stlU  must  run  a  gauntlet  of  three- 
quarters  of  the  State  legislatures? 

Since  far  more  than  one-quart*r  of  the 
State  '.elgslatures  now  have  been  reap|>or- 
tloned  according  to  one  man.  one  vote,  they 
will  have  to  recognize  that  they  really  need 
the  flexibility  the  Dlrksen  amendment  af- 
fords before  It  can  be  ratified. 

Surprisingly,  the  Supreme  Court  h.i.=  rv.led 
that  even  a  referendum  on  a  State  apr.or- 
tlonment  plan  deviating  from  one  man,  one 
vote  Is  unconstitutional.  «lr;ce  the  majority 
cannot  deprive  a  minority  of  its  constitu- 
tional right  to  equal  representation  and  thus 
equal  protection  of  the  laix-s 

The  trouble  la  that  this  principle,  car- 
ried to  Its  logical  extreme  mean."!  that  the 
Constitution  Itself  might  rievpr  be  amended. 
Pot  manv  an  amendment  a<ft>pt<>d  In  the 
past  has  deprived  some  persons  of  what  they 
had  considered  their  constitutional  right 
of  property,  or  liberty  from  Government  reg- 
ulation 

The  majority  of  voters  In  the  Infant  United 
States  approved  what,  according  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  IS  an  Inequitable  svstem  of 
representation  In  our  Congress  The  Repub- 
lic has  thrived  sine* 

What  then  la  wrong  with  a  majority  m 
a  State  approving  what  would  certainly  b« 
no  less   Inequitable  a  system    th.an  Congress 


has,  and  wblcb  would  at  leMt  recognize  the 
value  of  diversity?  It  would  be  an  affirma- 
tion that  a  computerized  system  of  repre- 
sentation does  not  necessarily  produce  the 
best  form  of  government. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  honorably  for 
what  Senator  Dikksbm  and  bis  supporters 
are  trying  to  do  They  are,  In  the  long  run, 
sincerely  attempting  to  preserve  the  strength 
of  our  local  InstltutJoiu,  to  safeguard  the 
political  Identity  of  our  cities  and  counties. 

De  TocquevUle,  defender  of  democracy, 
once  said:  "Municipal  Institutions  consti- 
tute the  strength  of  free  nations.  A  nation 
may  estabilab  a  system  of  free  goveroment. 
but  without  municipal  Institutions  it  can- 
not have  the  spirit  of  liberty." 

In  tbts  light  the  Dlrksen  amendment  1b 
nothing  less  tban  a  defense  of  the  "spirit 
of  liberty." 

(Prom  the  Times-Union.  Dec.  28,   1966] 
THx  DiKKSxK  Amkndmxnt — ONs  Man,  Onb 

VoT« — Pkkil,s  CrriES 
(By  Oalvln  Mayne) 

One  big  reason  why  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution  Is  needed  is 
tbat  cities  and  oountlea  are  entitled  to  some 
sort  of  special  recognition  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  seats  In  a  State  legislature. 

One  of  the  highly  questionable  features 
of  one-man,  one-Tote  reapportlorunents  Is 
tbat  tbey  force  legislatures  to  obliterate  nat- 
ural pKJlltlcal  boundaries  In  setting  districts 
of  equal  population. 

Only  the  very  biggest  dtiee  now  have 
exclusively  city  legislators.  Kven  account- 
ing for  gerrymandering,  It  is  a  fact  that  city 
and  county  boundaries  often  must  be  Ig- 
nored to  conform  with  the  courts'  mathe- 
matical requirements. 

This  is  neither  a  good  thing  for  a  State 
government  nor  a  develofnnent  desired  by 
a  great  many  of  the  people  affected.  The 
Dirksen  amendment  would  permit  States  to 
give  cities  and  counties  strong.  Individual 
voices  speaking  for  their  Interests  In  the 
State  le^slature. 

Chief  Justice  Barl  Warren,  speaking  for 
the  majority  In  one  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court's  reapportionment  cases,  dismissed  the 
argumeht  that  legislatures  should  take  some 
account  of  geographic  or  economic  or  social 
factors  In  apportioning  seats. 
>-  "People,  not  land  or  trees  or  pastures,  vote," 
wrote  the  Chief  Justice  In  a  famous  phrase. 

But  Justice  J>otter  Ste'wart  seems  to  have 
come  a  lot  closer  to  tba  realities  of  modem 
life  In  a  dissent. 

He  warned  that  the  Court's  new  mandate 
"forever  freezes  one  theory  of  political 
thought  Into  our  Constitution,  and  forever 
denies  to  every  State  any  opportunity  for 
enlightened  and  progressive  innovation  •  •  • 
so  as  to  accommodate  •  •  •  the  Interests 
and  aspirations  of  diverse  groups  of  people 
without  subjecting  any  group  or  class  to 
absolute  domination  by  a  geographically 
concentrated  or  highly  organized  majority. 

"Throughout  our  history,"  continued  Jus- 
tice Stewart,  "the  apportionments  of  State 
legislatures  have  reflected  the  strongly  felt 
American  tradition  tbat  the  public  Interest 
Is  composed  of  many  diverse  Interests,  and 
that  In  the  long  run  It  can  better  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  medley  of  component  volcee 
tban  by  the  majority's  monolithic  command. 

"What  consUtutes  a  rational  plan  will  vary 
from  State  to  State  since  each  State  Is 
unique.  In  terms  of  topography,  geography, 
history,  heterogeneity,  concentration  of  pop- 
ulation, variety  of  social  and  economic  in- 
terests, and  political  language."  ^ 

What  that  means  in  simpler  langustge  la 
that  Rochester  Isnt  New  York  City  and  the 
villages  of  Wayne  County  aren't  the  subur- 
ban subdivisions  of  Long  Island. 

■me  problems  of  various  sections  of  the 
vary  dl-verM  ttdplre  State  and  simUar  States 
are  quite  different.     These  diverse  sections 


need  strong,  distinctive  voices  at  the  State 
capital  that  are  potent  enough  to  be  heard, 
and  which  cannot  be  drowned  out  by  court 
or  legislative  flat. 

Much  has  been  heard  about  the  need  for 
the  protection  of  beleaguered  rural  minori- 
ties from  a  rampaging  urban  majority.  The 
point  needs  no  belaboring.  And  It  is  not 
necessarily  the  bast  one  that  can  be  made  for 
the  'Viewpoint  that  population  Isn't  every- 
thing in  apportionment. 

Consider  the  case  of  the  cities  that  are 
supposed  to  be  the  chief  beneflclaries  of 
"one  man.  one  vote." 

The  Supreme  Court  Is  said  to  have 
snatched  cities  out  from  under  the  oppres- 
sive heels  of  suspicious,  tlght-flsted  country 
cousins  who  have  perpetuated  their  power 
through  malapportionment  in  the  State  capi- 
tals. 

That's  true  to  some  extent.  But  who  will. 
In   the   end,   get   the   real   power? 

Cities  have  very  special  problems  that  will 
need  a  Jot  of  sympathetic  handling  by  State 
legislatures. 

In  a  time  when  special  problems  of  crime 
and  traffic  control  and  expressway  building 
and  urban  renewal  impose  a  tremendous  • 
financial  burden  on  cities  Just  as  they  are 
suffering  from  shrtnldng  tax  bases,  cities 
obviously  must  look  beyond  their  own  re- 
soiu-ces  for  assistance. 

It  Is  not  Just  rural  folk  who  would  deny  It 
to  them.  "The  cities  must  also  contend  with 
the  affluent  suburbs,  flUed  with  people  who 
have  fled  cities  because  of  the  very  condi- 
tions that  cities  must  correct  to  survive. 

These  are  people  who  often  are  unsympa- 
thetic to  city  needs  and  antagonistic  to  cities 
whenever  cities  try  to  obtain  suburban  sup- 
port for  effort  to  solve  munlclp>al  problems — 
even  though  such  suburbanites  are  perfect- 
ly willing  to  earn  their  livelihoods  in  the 
cities  and  to  work  and  shop  there. 

But  what  is  happening  to  the  population 
of  cities  in  this  time  when  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  principle  Is  imposed  on  them? 

It  is  shrinking  steadily  while  the  suburbs 
are  booming.  In  New  York  State's  major 
metropwUtan  areas,  the  total  papulation  of 
the  central  cities  dropped  from  9.6  million  In 
1950  to  9.5  million  In  1960.  But  the  total 
population  of  the  suburbs  outside  the  cities 
in  these  same  metropolitan  (urbanized) 
areas  more  than  doubled,  from  1.7  million 
to  36  million. 

In  1960.  the  major  cities  had  S5  percent 
of  the  State's  population.  In  1960,  they  had 
only  67  percent. 

The  trend  continues.  Prom  the  stand- 
point of  cities  confronted  with  one-man. 
one-vote  apportionment,  the  situation  will 
get  steadily  worse.  Urban  Interests  could  be 
swept  away  In  a  8Uburb€Ln  tide  before  too 
many  years  pass. 

The    need    for   protection    of    the   dive. 
Interests   In   a   State  against   the  one-man, 
one-vote  system  seems  likely  to  become  stead- 
ily clearer,  and  only  the  Dlrksen  amendment 
offers  a  practical  solution. 

[Prom  the  Times-Union,  Dec.  37,  1965] 

The  Dirksxn'  Amendicent — Otis  Man,  How 

Mant  'Votes? 

(By  Calvin  Mayne) 

The  late  XJS.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Pellx 
Prankfurter  once  warned  his  colleagues  that 
they  were  entering  a  thorny  "political 
thicket"  by  tampering  with  State  reappor- 
tionment. 

Now  the  thicket  has  beocme  a  tracklc  .- 
Jungle  as  State  after  State  tries  to  comply 
with  the  High  Court's  one-man,  one-vote 
rulings. 

Most  voters  and  not  a  few  lawmakers  do 
not  know  from  one  election  to  the  next  what 
districts  are  represented  by  whom  In  State 
leglslatiu-es.  The  New  York  Legislature  will 
make  another  stab  at  devising  a  legally  ac- 
ceptable reapportionment  plan  next  month. 
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The  sensible  way  out  of  this  mess  Is  tat 
Congress  and  the  States  to  adopt  the  reap- 
portionment amendment  to  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution proposed  by  Eveeett  McKinlet  Dirk- 
sen, of  Illinois.  Senate  Republican  minority 
leader. 

The  amendment  came  within  seven  votes 
of  the  necas^y  two-thirds  majority  in  the 
Senate  last  year.  It  deserves  passage  in  1966. 
The  Dlrksen  amendment  would  permit  a 
State  to  apportion  one  bouse  of  a  two-house 
legislature  on  the  basis  of  factors  ether  than 
population  alone.  That  could  not  be  done, 
however,  unless  representation  In  the  other 
house  was  on  a  strictly  one-man,  one-vote 
basis  and  unless  the  people  approved  any  ap- 
portionment plan  in  a  referendum. 

To  support  the  Dlrksen  amendment.  It  Is 
not  necessary  to  reject  flatly  the  one-man, 
one-vote  principle.  Nor  Is  It  necessary  to 
think  that  some  voters  are  Inherently  wiser 
and  more  virtuous  than  others;  that  America 
would  be  better  off  under  some  benign 
bucolic  despotism,  or  that  city  folk  are  unfit 
to  govern  themselves  and  need  a  rural  check- 
rein  on  their  urban  madness. 

It  also  should  be  understood  that  even  the 
Supreme  Court  Is  not  dead  set  on  absolute 
voting  equality.  Recent  decisions  Indicate 
that  a  ij^ercent  deviation  In  the  popula- 
tions of  voting  districts  would  be  accepted 
by  the  Court;  so  the  Court  really  is  talking 
about  ^  maximum  of  1.30  votes  for  some 
peoplsf  against  one  vote  for  others.  In- 
equailty  thus  becomes  a  matter  of  degree. 

To  clear  out  some  more  underbrush,  there 
is  nothing  subversive  about  Congress  and  the 
people  overrultag  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
The  process  of  constitutional  amendment  is, 
after  all,  the  final  bastion  for  democracy 
against  undue  arbitrariness,  or  even  in- 
justice, by  nine  very  human  men  in  black 
robes  In  Washington^ 

Many  supporters  of  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment first  part  complkny  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  on  legislative  reapportion- 
ment In  the  Court's  rejection  of  the  Federal 
analogy. 
In  Congress,  there  Is  a  House  of  Repre- 
'  sentatlves  apportioned  according  to  popula- 
tion and  a  Senate  made  up  of  two  Senators 
from  each  State. 

That  means  that  voters  In  little  Rhode 
Island — or  voters  In  Alaska,  which  Is  very 
big  m  area  but  an  even  smaller  population — 
have  a  representation  In  Congress  hundreds 
of  times  stronger  per  voter  than  In  such 
densely  populated  States  as  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Illinois,  California,  Ohio,  or  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Perhaps  the  Supreme  Court  Justices  now 
would  like  to  declare  this  embarrassing  (to 
them)  section  of  the  Constitution  unconsti- 
tutional; but  they  are  not  likely  to  try,  or 
to  get  very  far  even  if  they  do  try.  So  this 
patent  inequality  of  representation  simply 
stands  as  a  mighty  obstacle  for  the  Court's 
supporters  to  bypass  or  Ignore. 

Advocates  of  one  man,  one  vote  usually 
call  the  congressional  system  a  necessary 
compromise  or  a  political  accident.  Yet 
there  Is  abundant  evidence  that  It  repre- 
sented sound  thinking  on  governmental 
structure  by  the  Pounding  Fathers  that  Is 
as  applicable  today  as  It  was  when  drafted 
nearly  two  centuries  ago. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  simply  dismissed 
as  Irrelevant  any  comparison  between  the 
congressional  eystem  and  a  similar  system 
of  representation  In  State  legislatures. 

In  one  key  decision.  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  wrote  off  counties  or  cities  for  which 
any  special  degree  of  representation  was 
sought  as  mere  administrative  subdivisions 
of  the  States.  He  called  them  subordinate 
governmental  Instrumentalities  created  by 
the  State  to  tissist  in  the  carrying  out  of 
State  govenunent  functions. 

On  closer  Inspection,  tbis  statement  re- 
veals either  a  gross  Ignorance  of  the  lmp<v- 
tance  of  these  subdivisions  in  modem  govern- 


ment— ^whlcb  Is  doubtful  among  the  astute 
Justices — or  a  belief  In  oentrallsm  which 
seems  unrealistic  and  even  downright 
dangerous  to  many  Americans. 

Try  to  tell  Mayor-elect  John  Lindsay  that 
New  York  City  Is  nothing  mbre  than  a  "sub- 
ordinate governmental  Instrumentality 
created  by  the  State  to  assist  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  State  government  functions."  Or 
tell  it  to  Mayor  Prank  Lamb,  of  Rochester, 
or  Mayor  Daley,  of  Chicago. 

Try  persuading  Gordon  Howe,  of  Monroe 
County,  or  Porter  Homer,  of  Dade  County, 
Pla.,  that  the  county  governments  tihey  man- 
age axe  simply  convenient  subdivisions  of 
State  government  which  legislatures  are  free 
to  wipe  out  overnight  to  obtain  a  more  con- 
venient arrangement  erf  subdivisions. 

Some  cities  and  metropolitan  counties 
have  become,  in  various  ways,  more  impor- 
tant governmental  institutions  than  'the 
States  of  which  they  are  parts. 

The  instinct  for  home  rule  runs  very  deep 
aoiong  the  American  people.  The  time  when 
a  State  could  exercise  Its  theoretical  power 
and  ■wipe  out  Its  governmental  subdivisions 
of  cities  and  counties  has  lc«ig  since  passed. 
A  State  legislature  that  tried  it  would  find 
itself  overturned  in  the  very  next  election 
'•by  angry  voters  who  would  not  think  that 
their  Identity  as  residents  of  a  particular  city 
or  a  county  should  be  so  blithely  disregarded. 
Indeed,  consider  one  Earl  Warren,  speak- 
ing from  the  less  Olympian  heights  of  the 
State  capitol  In  Sacramento  when  he  was 
Governor ; 

"Many  California  counties  are  far  more  Im- 
portant in  the  life  of  the  State  than  their 
population  bears  to  the  entire  population 
of  the  State.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
never  been  In  favor  of  restricting  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  [State]  senate  to  a  strict- 
ly population  basis." 

Something  funny  hapi>ened  to  Governor 
Warren's  opinion  on  his  way  to  the  Supreme 
Cotirt. 


(Prom  the  Buffalo  Evening  News, 

Apr.  9, 1966] 

DiRKSEN's  Last  Chance 

Last  summer,  when  Senator  Dirksen,  Re- 
publican of  Illinois,  failed  by  seven  votes  to 
muster  the  needed  two- thirds  for  Senate  pas- 
sage of  his  constitutional  amendment  modi- 
fying the  Supreme  Court's  one-man,  one- 
vote  rule  for  State  legislative  apportionment, 
he  vowed  he'd  try  again  this  year. 

Now  he  is  ready  for  that  last  chance  ef- 
fort, and  Senate  debate  on  his  amendment 
Is  scheduled  to  start  next  week.  Senator 
DmitsEN  evidently  hoi)es  that  he  has  lined 
up  enough  more  votes  to  put  It  through,  not 
opp>onents  with  an  equal  show  of  confidence 
deny  it.  Purther  debate  won't  change  many 
votes,  if  any,  but  events  since  last  summer 
and  further  State-by-State  exi>erlence  with 
the  arbitrary  Judicial  edict  may  have  done 
so — as  we  should  learn  soon  enough  from  the 
final  rollcall. 

Havins  strongly  supported  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  with  a  series  of  editorials  last 
Aug^ust,  we  can  only  reiterate  that  suppKWt 
now.  And  this  time,  we  hop)e  that  at  least 
one  New  York  Senator — notably  Senator 
jAvrrs,  who  has  been  on  both  sides  of  this 
issue  at  variotis  times  in  the  p>ast — will  stand 
up  for  the  principle  of  gl\'lng  the  people  of 
each  State  themselves  some  limited  choice  as 
to  the  kind  of  representation  they  may  have 
In  their  legislatures. 

Even  if  the  Dlrksen  amendment  does  mus- 
ter the  two-th.ird8  vote  It  needs  In  the  Sen- 
ate, it  will  still  face  plenty  of  rough  sail- 
ing— not  only  in  •winning  the  same  two-thirds 
passage  In  the  House,  but  in  being  ratified  by 
38  State  legislatures. 

But  however  one  rates  the  amendment's 
chances  of  ultimate  adoption,  the  basic  .prin- 
ciple is  so  sound  that  believers  in  it  cannot  In 
good  conscience  abandon  It  while  there  Is 
any  chance  to  make  it  prevail. 


[Prom  the  ■Valley  City  (N.  Dak.)  City  Times, 
Feb.  16.   19«6] 
Where  Woitlj)  the  West  Be? 
Coming  up  for  debate  in  the  Senate  soon 
vrill    be    the    Dlrksen    amendment.   Senate 
Resolution  103,  which.  If  adopted,  would  al- 
low the  States  bo  apportion  one  houae  of  a 
bicameral  leglalature  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion, geography  and  political  aubdlvlslons  in 
c^der  to  msure  effective  representation  of  the 
State's  various  groupw  and  Intereats. 

Foes  of  the  am«ndment  claim  this  violates 
the  principle  of  one  person,  one  vote. 
Through  court-approved  appwartlonment  our 
U.S.  Senate  would  suffer  a  drastic  revision. 
Apportioned  In  this  manner  the  heavily 
populated  Eastern  and  Southwestern  States 
could  have  a  predominance  of  power  in  the 
Senate.  One-man,  one-vote  selection  would 
^ve  New  York  nine  Senators,  California  an 
equal  amount,  Texas  and  Pennsylvania  six 
each  and  Ohio  five. 

Our  State  of  North  Dakota  could  find  itself 
sharing  two  Senators  with  four  other  States, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  South  Dakota,  and 
Nebraska.  In  the  entire  West  there  would 
only  be  29  Senators,  with  Eastern  States, 
beginning  w^tb  Minnesota  and  Iowa  and 
others  in  a  direct  southward  line,  holding  a 
total  of  69.  Of  the  18  States  in  the  West, 
15  of  the  29  Senators  could  be  citizens  of 
California  and  Texas. 

Because  the  operation  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment is  of  equal  concern  to  the  States 
and  to  the  geographic  areas  represented  It  Is 
not  feasible  to  turn  over  major  representa- 
tion to  a  group  of  States  who  do  not  come 
into  contact  with  the  problems  of  the  Plains 
States  and  whose  needs  and  outlooks  are  dif- 
ferent from  ours. 

There  Is  need  for  one-man,  one- vote  repre- 
sentation m  all  government,  and  we  have  It 
in  our  v6te  for  representatives.  There  Is  also 
a  need  for  a  check  balance  to  protect  the 
areas  where  piopulation  Is  scarcer  than  the 
national  average.  This  Is  provided  through 
our  senatorial  representation. 
'  The  Dlrksen  amendment,  Resolution  108 
is  needed  legislation  to  provide  adequate 
representation  for  all. 

[Prom  the  ClnclnnaU  (Ohio)   Post  and 

Tlines-Star,  Aug.  20,  1065] 

Pair,  btjt  Also  ErrEcrrvE 

Senator  Dirksen  again  is  going  to  bat  for 
his  constitutional  amendment  on  the  appwr- 
tlonment  of  representation  in  State  legisla- 
tures. He  should.  His  cause  Is  logfcal  and 
equitable. 

Recently,  the  Senator  was  narrowly  de- 
feated m  his  ppoi>06al  to  offer  the  people  the 
right  to  make  their  own  decision.  In  each 
State,  on  how  their  legislatures  should  be 
divided.  This  amendment  simply  would 
have  given  the  voters  the  right  to  choose 
whether  one  house  of  their  legislature  should 
be  allotted  along  lines  other  than  a  strict 
papulation  basis. 

The  amendment  lost  because  It  was  seven 
votes  short  of  the  two-thirds  majority  re- 
quired for  a  oonstltutlonal  prop)oeal. 

But  in  the  1966  session  of  Congress,  or  In 
the  next  Congress — eventually — an  amend- 
ment such  as  Mr.  Dirksen  advocates  will  be 
submitted  to  the  States.  Sooner  or  later  the 
people,  understanding  the  problem,  'will  de- 
mand the  return  of  their  own  right — the 
right  to  decide  for  themselves. 

The  liberals  who  opi>oee  the  EMrksen 
amendment  are  wrong  on  two  counts.  They 
are  'wrong  because  they,  of  all  people,  are 
denying  the  voters  the  right  to  obooee  for 
themselves  the  form  of  their  own  State  legis- 
latures. And  they  are  virrong  because  tbey 
persist  in  mixing  the  Issues. 

The  only  issue  in  the  Dirksen  amendment 
is  the  right  of  the  people  to  decide. 

But  the  liberals  insist  on  reading  It  as  a 
backhanded  attempt  to  perpetuate  malap- 
p)Ortioned  legislatures. 
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Thert  are  maJapportloned  legislatures. 
Thai  s  wiiy  the  voters  of  Tennessee  for  ex- 
atmple.  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  got 
a  ruling  that  If  the  Tenneaaee  Legislature. 
as  the  State  constitution  required  did  not 
apportion  Itself  fairly  the  courts  would  un- 
dertake the  Job. 

The  Dtrksen  amendment  does  not  shut  the 
door  on  the  reform  of  legislative  apportion- 
ment It  Is  an  insurance  against  mlsappor- 
aonment  Because  It  provides  that  any  allo- 
cation of  legislative  districts  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  voters.  Uorcover,  In  his  new 
version  of  the  Dtrksen  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ator proposes  that  any  leglslaUve  plan  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  first  mu«t  have  been 
offered  by  a  legislature  In  which  at  least  one 
house  was  properly  apportioned  on  a  popu- 
lation basis. 

The  EMrksen  amendment  proposes  to  make 
legislatures  both  fairly  representative  and 
effectively  representative. 

So  we  hope  Senator  Dduuxk  keeps  up  his 
aght  along  this  line.  And  that  those  who 
have  been  misrepresenting  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  will  get  their  sights  in  focu«. 
90  they  will  see  that  this  la  a  way  toward  the 
goals  they  claim  to  favor — fair  and  effective 
representation  In  State  legislative  halls. 

I  Prom  the  Cincinnati  Post  and  Tlmes-St&r, 

A'og.  4.   1068) 

Th«  Ptopl«   Ame   thx  Last  Wosd 

In  our  system  of  government,  as  spelled 
out  by  the  Constitution  and  every  other  prin- 
ciple we  go  by,  the  people  are  the  final  word 

But  a  substantial  number  of  Members  In 
the  VS.  Senate,  although  generally  classify- 
ing themselves  as  liberals,  axe  opposed  to  this 
system. 

They  demonstrate  this  oppoeltlon  by  the 
bitter  manner  In  which  they  seek  to  defeat 
the  so-called  Dlrksen  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

lAst  ye«ir,  the  Supreme  Court.  In  an  amaz- 
ing ruling,  held  that  both  houses  of  a  State 
legislature  had  to  be  apportioned  on  a  strict 
population  basis — the  so-called  one-man, 
ine-vote  proposition.  This  despite  the  State- 
by-State  apportionment  of  the  US  Senate, 
despite  the  constitutions  of  most  States,  de- 
spite recent  and  specific  approval  by  the 
voters  In  some  States  of  a  different  system. 

Nobody  WBJits  to  rip  out  the  Supreme 
Court  because  of  this  airy  decision,  although 
the  decision  had  the  effect  of  ripping  out 
most  State  legislatures. 

The  way  to  correct  the  Court's  action  Is  to 
write  Into  the  federal  Constitution  an 
amendment.  This  amendment  has  been  of- 
fered by  Senator  DrajcatN.  of  Illlnola.  All  the 
amendment  says  Is  that  any  State  may  set 
up  one  house  of  Its  legislature  on  other  than 
a  population  basis  If — emphasis  on  the  If — 
the  people  of  the  State  want  It  that  way 

But  the  Senators  opposing  the  Dlrksen 
kjnendment  don't  want  the  people  to  decide 
for  themselves.  The  plain  Implication  !s  that 
the  Senators  know  better  than  the  people  of 
the  States  what  is  a  proper  system  for  the 
States.  Since  many  of  these  Senators  have 
been  among  the  most  zealoys  champions  of 
clvli  rights,  their  Inconsistency  on  the  Dlrk- 
sen Issue  Is  beyond  comprehension 

If  the  people  in  the  States  are  not  capable 
of  deciding  such  basic  questions  as  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  wish  their  leglslat\ires  to 
be  organized,  then  It  Is  valid  to  question  the 
capacity  of  the  people  to  decide  other  ques- 
tions— who,  for  Instance,  should  represent 
them  In  the  US   Senate 

Maybe.  If  these  antl-Dtrksen  Senators  are 
right,  we  should  go  back  to  the  old  system  cf 
having  U.S.  Senators  chosen  by  State  leg- 
islatures. (We  wouldn't  favor  that  for  a 
minute,  but  It  Is  just  as  logical  as  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  Dlrksen  amendment  > 

There  are  many  arguments  favoring  the 
Dlrksen  amendment.  But.  regardless  of  all 
other  argnments,  the  Issue  now  before  the 
Senate  is  fundamental — the  right  of  the  peo- 


ple of  the  States  to  decide  for  themselves. 
Despite  all  the  windy  debate,  this  Is  the  only 
Issue. 

(Prom  the  Flndlay  (Ohio)   Republican- 
Courier.  Bflar.  11.  1066] 
An  13BUX  That  Dkskrws  To  Oo  to  thk  States 

Senator  Daxsai,  of  nunols.  thinks  be  baa 
a  good  ebance  of  getting  Senate  approval  of 
his  proposed  oorLstltutlonal  amendment  on 
reapportionment.  He  expects  to  force  a  vote 
this  month  on  the  issue  of  submitting  the 
proposal  to  the  States. 

The  nilnols  BtniAtct  has  made  known  that 
he  nas  seciu^d  the  support  of  prominent 
leaders  in  all  50  States.  He  needs  a  two- 
thlrda  majority  for  approval  of  the  amend* 
ment  which  would  permit  the  people  of  each 
State  to  vote  whether  they  want  to  appor- 
tion both  bouses  of  their  legislature  on  a 
population  basis,  as  decreed  by  the  Supreme 
Co\irt.  or  apportion  dne  of  them  on  a  geo- 
graphic basis  In  the  traditional  way. 

In  a  test  vote  last  fall,  the  Senate  OOP 
leader  mustered  57  Senate  votes  for  the 
amendment.  10  shy  of  the  two-thirds  nut- 
Jorlty  nseded  with  all  100  Members  voting. 

In  the  month  since  be  revealed  formation 
of  a  Committee  for  Oovemmuit  of  the  Peo- 
ple to  organize  support  for  the  amendment, 
DnucsKN  has  received  a  rssponse  "beyond  all 
expectation,"  be  said. 

The  hundreds  of  committee  members 
listed  by  DntKSXN  included  noted  educators 
and  political  scientists,  legislative  leaders, 
business  executives,  government  officials, 
farm  leaders  trade  association  officials,  and 
prominent  members  of  the  bar. 

The  national  committee  Is  bipartisan. 
Serving  as  cochairman  with  Dikksxn  are 
Senators  PaAmc  Chubch,  Democrat,  of  Idaho, 
Spkssabo  L.  Hoixakd,  Democrat,  of  Plorida, 
Roman  L.  Hbitska,  Republican,  of  Nebraska. 
Prank  J.  Lausch*.  Democrat,  of  Ohio,  Huqh 
ScoTT,  Republican,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  five 
Members  of  the  House. 

It  Is  an  Issue  that  should  go  to  the  States. 
We  hope  the  Illinois  Senator  Is  successful  In 
his  effort. 

[Prom  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen -Journal, 

Aug.  4,  1066] 

Thx  People  Asx  the  Last  Wobo 

In  our  system  of  government,^  as  spelled 
out  by  the  Constitution  and  every  other  prin- 
ciple we  go  by,  the  people  are  the  final  word. 

But  a  substantial  number  of  Members  In 
the  US.  Senate,  although  generally  classify- 
ing themselves  as  liberals,  are  opposed  to  this 
system. 

They  densonstrate  this  opposition  by  the 
bitter  manner  in  which  they  seek  to  defeat 
the  so-called  Dlrksen  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

Last  year,  the  Supreme  Co\irt.  In  an  amaz- 
ing ruling,  held  that  both  houses  of  a  State 
legislature  had  to  be  apportioned  on  a  strict 
population  basis — the  so-called  one-man- 
one-vote  proposition.  This  despite  the 
State-by-state  app<M-tionment  of  the  U,S. 
Senate,  despite  the  constitutions  of  most 
States.  desptt«^«cent  and  specific  approval 
by  the  voten  In  some  States  of  a  different 
system. 

Nobody  wants  to  rip  out  the  Supreme 
Court  because  of  this  airy  decision,  although 
the  decision  had  the  effect  ot  ripping  out 
most  State  legislatures. 

The  way  to  correct  the  Court's  action  is 
to  write  Into  the  Federal  Constitution  an 
aTiendment.  This  amendment  has  been  of- 
ff-red  by  Senator  Dirksxn,  of  Illinois.  All 
the  amendment  says  Is  that  any  State  may 
set  up  one  house  of  Its  legislature  on  other 
than  a  population  basis  If — emphasis  on  the 
If — the  people  of  the  State  want  It  that  way. 

But  the  Senators  opposing  the  Dlrksen 
amendmmu  don't  want  the  people  to  decide 
for  themsrives.  The  plain  implication  Is  that 
ths  Osnstnrs  know  bstter  than  the  people 


of  the  State*  what  Is  a  proper  system  for 
the  States.  Since  fnany  of  these  Senatora 
have  been  among  the  most  zealous  cham- 
pions of  clvM  rights,  their  Inconsistency  on 
the  Dlrksen  issue  is  beyond  comprehension. 

If  the  people  in  the  States  are  not  capable 
of  deciding  such  basic  questions  as  the  man- 
ner In  which  they  wish  their  leglslaturee  to 
be  organized,  then  It  Is  valid  to  question  the 
of^aclty  ot  the  people  to  decide  other  ques- 
tion*— who.  for  Instance,  lAould  represent 
them  In  the  UJ8.  Senate 

ICaybe,  if  these  anti-Dtrkaen  Senators  are 
right,  we  shotUd  go  back  to  the  old  system 
0*  having  U.S.  Senators  chosen  by  State 
legislatures.  (We  wouldn't  favor  tha*  for  a 
minute,  but  it  Is  Just  as  logical  as  the  op- 
position to  the  EHrksen  amendment.) 

There  are  many  argument*  favoring  the 
Dlrksen  amendment  But,  regardless  of  all 
other  arguments,  the  Issue  now  before  the 
Senate  Is  fundamental — the  right  at  ths 
people  of  the  States  to  decide  for  themselves. 
Despite  all  the  windy  debate,  this  is  the  only 
issue. 

[Prom  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen-Journal, 

Aug.  20,  1066] 

Pais,  bttt  Also  Btpecttve 

Senator  Dikksxn  again  Is  going  to  bat  for 
his  constitutional  amendment  on  the  appor- 
tionment of  representation  in  State  legisla- 
tures. He  should.  His  cause  is  logical  and 
equitable. 

Recently,  the  Senator  was  narrowly  de- 
feated In  his  proposal  to  offer  the  people  the 
right  to  make  their  own  decision.  In  each 
State,  on  how  their  legislatures  should  be  di- 
vided. This  amendment  simply  would  have 
given  the  voters  the  right  to  choose  whether 
one  house  of  their  legislature  should  be  al- 
lotted along  lines  other  than  a  strict  popu- 
lation basis. 

The  amendment  lost  because  it  was  seven 
votes  short  of  the  two-thirds  majority  re- 
quired for  a  constitutional  proposal. 

But  in  the  1066  session  of  Congress,  or  in 
the  n^t  Congress — eventually — an  amend- 
ment such  as  Mr.  Dlrksen  advocates  wiU  be 
submitted  to  the  States.  Sooner  or  later  the 
people,  understanding  the  problem,  will  de- 
mand the  return  of  their  own  right — the 
right  to  decide  for  themselves. 

The  liberals  who  oppose  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  are  wrong  on  two  counts.  They 
are  wrong  because  they,  of  all  people,  are 
denying  the  voters  the  right  to  choose  for 
themselves  the  form  of  their  own  State  leg- 
islatures. And  they  are  wrong  because  they 
persist  In  mixing  the  issues. 

The  only  issue  In  the  Dlrksen  amendment 
Is  the  right  of  the  people  to  decide. 

But  the  liberals  Insist  on  reading  it  as  a 
backhanded  attempt  to  perpetuate  malap- 
portioned  legislatxires. 

There  are  malapportioned  legislatures. 
That's  why  the  voters  of  Tennessee,  for  ex- 
ample, went  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  got  a 
ruling  that  If  the  Tennessee  Legislature,  as 
the  State  constitution  required,  did  not  ap- 
portion Itself  fairly  the  courte  would  under- 
take the  Job 

The  Dlrksen  amendment  does  not  shut  the 
door  on  the  reform  of  legislative  apportion- 
ment. It  is  an  Insurance  against  mis^ppor- 
tlonment.  Because  It  provides  that  any 
allocation  of  legislative  distrlcte  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  voters.  Moreover,  in  his  new 
version  of  the  Dlrluen  amendment,  the  Sena- 
tor proposes  that  any  legislative  plan  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  first  must  have  been  of- 
fered by  a  legislature  In  which  at  least  one 
house  was  properly  apportioned  on  a  popula- 
tion basis. 

The  Dlrksen  amendment  proposes  to  make 
leglslaturee  both  fairly  representative  and 
effectively  representative. 

So  we  hope  Senator  Dixkskn  keeps  up  his 
fight  along  this  line.  And  that  those  who 
havs  been  mlsrepreeenttng  the  purpose  of  the 
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amendment  will  get  their  sighte  in  focus,  so 
they  wUl  sec  that  thu  is  a  way  toward  the 
goaU  they  claim  to  favor— fair  and  effective 
representation  in  Stete  legislative  halls. 


I  Prom 


the      Columbus      (Ohio)    Citizen- 
Journal.  July  23,  1966] 
Let  the  Senate  Vote 

By  any  logic,  the  Senate  should  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  on  Senator  Dieksen's  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  to  modify 
the  Supreme  Court's  one-man,  one-vote 
edict  on  State  legislatures. 

A  small  group  of  liberal  Senators  has 
vowed  to  block  a  vote  by  any  means — legis- 
lative maneuver  If  possible,  Senate  fili- 
buster if  necessary. 

They  apparently  fear  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  majorities  In  Senate  and  House  favor 
the  amendment.  That  U  why  they  are  de- 
termined to  keep  Congress  from  expressing 
Its  will. 

Yet  the  entire  thrust  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  ruling  last  year  was  in  favor  of 
letting  majority  opinion  be  expressed  in 
legislative  affairs.  As  Chief  Justice  Warren 
pointed  out.  domlnaUon  of  a  legislature  by 
a  mmorlty  violates  the  constitutional  righte 
of  citizens.  That  stirely  applies  as  much  to 
Congress  as  to  a  State  assembly. 

Justice  Warren  also  declared  that  the 
makeup  of  the  U.S.  Senate — which  Is  on  the 
basis  of  geography  rather  than  population — 
Is  "ingrained  in  our  Constitution,  as  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land." 

In  other  words,  the  Senate  is  a  valid 
constitutional  body.  Those  who  support  the 
Supreme  Court's  viewpoint  should  be  the 
last  to  try  to  prevent  a  free  vote  by  minority 
action. 


(Prom  the  Portland  (Oreg.)  Journal,  Aug.  0, 
1966] 
Why  Not  Tkust  the  People? 
Senator    Evebett    M.   Dirksen's   proposed 
constitutional    amendment    to    assure    the 
States  some  leeway  In  forming  their  State 
leglslattures  won  a  57  to  39  majority  In  Its  first 
test  In  the  Senate  last  week,  but  unfortu- 
nately that  wasn't  enough.     It  fell  7  votes 
short  of  the  two-thirds  majority  needed  for 
adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment. 

But  the  Republican  Senate  leader  says  he 
will  try  again,  and  good  luck  to  him.  The 
Supreme  Court's  now-prevailing  rule  that 
population  and  only  population  can  be  con- 
sidered in  allotting  the  seats  In  State  legis- 
latures Is  too  rigid. 

It  fails  to  recognize  the  special  problems 
of  States  which  may  be  cut  up  by  mountains, 
like  several  of  the  Western  States,  or  by  the 
ocean,  like  Hawaii.  It  ignores  the  disregard 
which  might  result  for  the  problems  of  rural 
areas  In  huge  States  where  one-third  to 
one-half  the  population  Is  concentrated  In 
Jtist  one  or  two  counties,  as  In  Caltfomla 
and  Alaska.  And  It  denies  to  the  people 
who  have  to  live  with  those  problems,  the 
residents  of  the  Stetes  themselves,  any  lee- 
way In  dealing  with  them. 

In  its  present  form,  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment contains  several  safeguards  against  Its 
critics'  charge  that  It  would  result  In  con- 
tinued unfair  rural  domination  of  legisla- 
tures. 

Nothing  In  the  amendment  prohlblte  a 
State  from  adopting  population  as  the  only 
basis  for  allotting  seate,  as  Oregon  has.  In 
any  event,  one  house  of  a  two-house  legis- 
lature would  remain  subject  to  the  pure 
one-man,  one-vote  rule  while  the  other 
served  as  a  check  on  It  in  keeping  with  long- 
established  American  practice. 

Pactors  which  could  be  considered  are  spe- 
cifically limited  to  "population,  geography, 
or  political  subdivisions."  Any  new  appor- 
tionment plan  would  have  to  be  approved 
In  a  refMrendum  by  a  majority  of  the  voters 
m  the  AtAte.  and  reapproved  by  them  after 


every  Pederal  census.  And  when  a  new  ap- 
portionment first  was  referred  to  the  peo- 
ple, they  woiUd  also  have  to  be  given  the 
alternative  of  adopUng  a  plan  based  on 
population  only. 

The  amendment  Is  in  keeping  with  the 
fundamental  liberal  principles  of  letting  the 
people  decide  their  own  affairs,  and  of  sulk- 
ing a  balance  between  majority  rule  and 
minority  rights.  The  majority  of  Senators, 
who  voted  for  it,  are  on  sound  ground. 

tProm  the  Philadelphia  (P».)   BveiUng  and 
Sunday  Bulletin.  Peb.  27,  1966] 

CStrSAOES   DniKSEN    ACATN 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention  which 
met  here  during  the  hot  summer  of  1787 
there  developed  a  dangerous  tug  of  war 
between  big  States  and  little  ones.  The, 
principle  of  one-man,  one-vote  (lately  enun- 
ciated by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Cotirt)  would 
have  put  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Massa- 
chusette,  and  Virginia  in  full  control.  Com- 
promise offered  the  way  out:  a  Senate  In 
which  States  were  equal,  a  House  based  on 
population. 

This  makeshift  arrangement  has  been 
copied  m  nearly  aU  the  States,  though  the 
reasons  were  not  so  binding.  It  Is  now  to  be 
scrapped  in  the  Sttites  for  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  principle  tinder  ruling  of  the  Supreme 
Court:  and  few  question  the  Court's  capacity 
to  make  such  a  ruling.  Not  everyone, 
though,  thinks  it  wise. 

A  leader  In  the  opposition  is  U.S.  Senator 
Evekktt  M.  Dirksbn,  Republican,  of  Illinois, 
who  has  organized  committees  In  all  50 
States  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  a  U.S. 
constitutional  amendment  permitting  one  of 
the  houses  of  bicameral  legislatures  to  be 
chosen  on  a  basis  other  than  population. 
Mr.  DiRKSEN  Is  conservative,  and  so  are  most 
of  the  members  of  his  committee.  But  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  repeatedly  demon- 
strated in  recent  years  that  he  is  a  skillful 
operator  when  It  comes  to  legislation — and 
that  he  Is  by  no  means  a  blind  mossback. 
His  cooperation  with  Democratic  Presldente 
is  on  the  record 

The  present  venture  can  and  ■will  be  argued 
vigorously.  Senator  Dirksen's  backers  have 
two  strong  points :  ( 1 )  the  Pederal  makeshift 
has  worked  extraordinarily  well  for  177  years; 
and  (2)  In  copying  the  national  system  of  a 
continuing  body  of  elder  men  to  temper  the 
responsiveness  of  the  lower  houses,  the  States 
can  point  to  successes  of  their  own  in  foolish 
laws  never  passed. 


[From  the  Philadelphia   (Pa.)    Evening  and 
Sunday  Bulletin.  Aug.  6.  1066] 

DkMOCRACT  AND  the  MaJORTTT 

It  is  rather  Ironic  that  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment has  been  defeated  by  a  minority  of 
Senators — a  minority  whose  principal  argu- 
ment has  been  that  minorities  have  had 
too  much  power  in  State  legislatures. 

The  requirement  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  must  have  a  two-thirds  vote 
In  both  Houses  of  Oongrese  as  well  as  the 
approval  of  three-fourths  of  the  State  leg- 
islatures Is  one  of  many  safeguards  In 
American  constitutional  law  and  political 
practice  against  the  sometimes  harsh  rule 
of  simple  maJoriUes.  Unequal  legislative  dis- 
tricting has  been  another  such  safeguard; 
and  although  this  has  sometimes  been  abused 
to  perpetuate  rural  domination  of  legisla- 
tures long  after  urban  Interests  should  have 
prevailed.  It  has  not  been  without  Ite  bene- 
ficial applications  as  well. 

Whatever  Senator  Dibksen  may  now  de- 
cide to  do — and  the  i»ospecte  for  eventual 
approval  of  his  amendment  grow  dlmmesr  as 
State  reapportionment  proceeds — the  coun- 
try o'^es  him  its  gratitude  for  dramatizing 
the  tineasy  feelings  that  manjr  Americans 
have  about  the  unrelenting  application  of 


Stern  mathematics  to  the  subtleties  of  repre- 
sentative democracy. 

If  Congress  is  foreclosed  from  doing  it, 
the  courts  vrould  seem  to  have  a  duty  to 
pursue  with  increased  perception  and  care 
the  basic  goal  of  fair  representation  for  all 
In  the  legislative  machinery  of  America.  The 
two-party  system  creates  a  strong  bias  to- 
ward "winner  takes  all."  At  the  same  time 
it  makes  schemes  of  proportional  representa- 
tion to  protect  minorities  largely  ^inwork- 
able.  Instead,  apportionment  and  district- 
ing have  been  used — as  well  as  misused — to 
help  Insure  that  ethnic,  social,  economic,  and 
political  grouping  have  their  proper  weight, 
for  as  Prof.  Robert  O.  Dixon.  Jr..  of  the 
Oeorge  Washington  University  Law  School 
has  observed,  "Groups  are  as  relevant  as  in- 
dividuals" in  "a  dynamically  democratic  pub- 
lic order." 

The  Dlrksen  amendment  would  at  least 
have  allowed  the  voters  of  a  State  to  choose 
between  one-man.  one-vote  apportionment 
for  one  house  of  their  legislature  and  alter- 
nate plans  taking  varying  special  interests 
into  account.  A  Senate  majority  favored 
giving  the  majority  of  voters  this  right.  If 
the  courts  are  really  as  attached  to  the 
majorttarian  concept  ot  denu>cracy  as  they 
have  lately  seemed  to  be,  they  might  well 
heed  this  clear  signal  that  many — perhaps 
most — Americans  are  prepared  to  exercise 
their  political  power  with  enough  restraint 
to  give  the  other  fellow — outnumbered  or 
not — a  fair  shake. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)    Evening  and 
Sunday  Bulletin,  Jan.  10.  1066] 
Legislatures  and  One  Man,  One  Vote 
Senator  Dirksen  and  Representative  Mc- 
CtTLLocH  are  pushing  In  Congress  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  permit  the  Individ- 
ual  State  legislatures — If  they  want  to — to 
apportion  one  house  of  a  two-house  legls-    \ 
lature  on  some  other  basis  than  population. 
In  contradiction  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's 
one-man,  one-vote  ruling  of  last  June. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment,  however. 
any  apportionment  based  on  other  than  pop- 
ulation would  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
States  voters  in  a  referendum, 

Governor  Scranton  called  for  such  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  in  his  message  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  on  Tuesday. 

Granted,  it  Is  going  to  be  tough  If  not  im- 
possible to  get  the  amendment  through  the 
Intricate  procedures  required  for  any  con- 
stitutional revision.  Nevertheless,  the  pro- 
posal has  real  merit. 

It  sliould  be  noted  that  no  State  would 
have  to  apportion  on  any  other  basis  than 
population  under  the  amendment;  the  States 
would  merely  have  the  right  to.  provided 
their  voters  approved. 

In  many  States  there  Is  no  good  reason  for 
apportionment  of  an  upper  house  on  any 
basis  other  than  population.  Pennsylvania's 
Senate,  for  example,  comes  pretty  cloee  to 
being  apportioned  on  a  population  basis 
right  now,  and  there  Is  no  logical  reason  for 
any  other  system  here.  This  Is  because 
Pennsylvania  Is  relatively  balanced  in  pnspu- 
latlon  between  those  who  live  in  cities,  those 
who  live  In  suburbs,  and  those  who  live  in 
rural  areas.  Thus  all  Intereste  can  be  ade- 
quately represented. 

But  take  a  Stete — and  there  are  several — 
which  has  a  heavy  concentration  of  popula- 
tion in  one  small  area  and  an  extremely 
sparse  population  spread  over  a  vast  area. 

It  Is  most  certainly  conceivable  that  the 
Intereste  of  the  vast,  sp>ar8ely  populated 
area,  which  might  Include  tourist  develop- 
ment, roads  for  lumbering,  ete..  could  be 
totally  Ignored  by  a  legislature  heavily  domi- 
nated by  urban  intereste. 

The  Supreme  Court  based  ite  ruling  on 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  of  course,  but  at  the 
same  time  Ite  decision  came  awfully  close 
to  Infrtngliig  on  our  fundamental  system  of 
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checks  a!. J  ba;<inces  between  the  three  co- 
ordinate brandies  of  government — the  exec- 
utive, the  .eglslatlve.  and  the  judicial. 

(PVom   the  Philadelphia   iPa.     Evening  and 
Sunday  Bulletin,  July  25,  1965; 
Thb    Gi.ub    of    Unity 
A  Senate  con^mlttee  Is  deadlocked  on  the 
DlrfcBcn      constitutional      amendment      that 
would  allow  apportionment  oj  one  house  of 
ti  State  legislature  on  nonpopulatlon  factors, 
If    the   State's   voters   approved   such   a   pUm 
Soth  initially  and  after  each  10-year  cerusus. 
As    a    result     Senator   Doksen    has   used   an 
unusual   parliamentary  ploy   to  get  his  pro- 
posal  before  the  Senate  as  a  «ub«tltute  for 
a  mmor  blU,  warning  that  he's  "plaving  for 
keeps." 

The  amendment  seelc.s  t/:)  'emp<>r  the  his- 
toric one-man.  ';ne-vote  dectslon  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  a  year  ago.  which  already  hag 
foreed  some  40  State  leirl.slatures  to  reappor- 
tion th.elr  se.ite  or  consider  doing  so.  and  has 
also  been  successfully  cited  to  challenge  Hp- 
portlonrnent  of  many  local  governing  bodies. 
Rural  Interests  have  protested  at  the  real 
or  pr'ispectlve  lo<4s  of  their  historic  leverage 
and  f«ar  they  will  be  run  over,  while  urban 
spokf^men  have  of  course,  reap-onded  tliat 
their  needs  long  have  been  shortchanged  by 
rural-domm.Lted  legislature.^  Both  are  right. 
In  large  measure.  The  dllerum;!  Is  as  ckl  as 
the  Republic 

T!ie  answer  Is  compr.imlse — but  one  that 
Is  reiL&.jr.abiy  responsive  '^d  the  changing 
char.icter  of  the  country,  not  frozen  In  favor 
of  shrinking  minority  Interests,  as  was  the 
ca^e  before  the  Supreme  Court  acted. 

The  N'.ition  drses  seem  u:>  be  becoming  po- 
litically more  homogeneous:  that  Is.  the  main 
governmental  concerns  of  moet  cltlzena  are 
more  and  more  alike  But  Important  dif- 
ferences will  long  endure.  Such  unity  as 
this  Nation  of  Infinite  variety  has  been  able 
to  achieve  has  been  largely  grounded,  as  wise 
statesmen  since  Calhoun  have  clearly  per- 
ceived, on  the  ingenuity  with  which  It  has 
.•Ulowed  the  majority  to  work  ita  will  without 
trampling  minorities   Into  the  dust. 

The  High  Court's  ruling  was  perhaps  neces- 
sarily legalistic  and  sweeping:  more  S:iely 
tuned  legislative  remedies  had  been  blocked 
by  the  very  problem  that  needed  correction. 
But  now  that  the  Court  has  estabUehed  the 
principle,  progress  toward  its  Implementation 
might  reasonably  be  better  matched  to  the 
varying  pace  of  change  in  the  several  States. 
Changes  already  approved  In  the  Dlrksen 
proposal  Insure  against  the  "repeal  of 
progreee  '  that  some  fear  It  portends.  No 
State  could  depart  from  one  man.  one  vote 
without  a  majority  of  its  voters  approving — 
and  reviewing  such  departures  every  decade. 
And  the  majority  would  be  assured  control 
of  at  least  one  house,  providing  ample  bftr- 
galnlng  power 

Senator  J.wrrs  insists  the  courts  should  be 
kept  In  charge  of  any  deviations  from  one 
m.-in.  one  vote,  but  this  principle  .seems  well 
preserved  at  the  heart  of  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment If  referred  to  the  States,  It  could  af- 
ford an  excellent  oppwrtunUy  for  review  and 
adjustment  of  a  compromise  that  Ui  the  very 
glue  of  American  unity 

[Ftom  the  Charleston    (S.C  )    Evening  Poet, 
Dec    23.   1965! 

Mr    Dirkskn  at  Bat 

The  Sovith  Carolina  Senate,  near  tears  over 
the  recent  discovery  that  It  has  been  uncon- 
»tltutlonal  for  176  years,  might  be  cheered  to 
know  that  Senator  Dirksen  still  hopes  to  re- 
rtore  relevant  portions  of  the  Constitution 
to  their  former  shape  A  bill  for  that  pur- 
pose, Senate  Joint  Reeolutlon  103.  has  al- 
ready been  Introduced  and  hae  cleared  com- 
mittee It  awalU  action  at  the  coming  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Needleas  to  observe,  a  good  many  sharp- 
shooters are  lying  in  ambush  along  the  way. 


Tbese  gentlemen  have  already  perished  off 
one  of  Mr.  Ontxsxjr's  apportionment  bllla, 
and  It  would  be  foolish  to  think  that  they 
are  out  of  ammunition.  At  the  same  time, 
Senate  Joint  Reeolutlon  103  Is  very  much 
alive.  If  not  yet  kicking.  There  la  some  rea- 
son to  hope. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN's  original  measure,  which  he 
substituted  for  a  minor  bill  to  designate  the 
dates  few  National  American  Legion  Baseball 
Week  failed  on  a  rollcall  vote  last  August  4. 
But  whereas  the  Senate  shrank  from  giving 
the  bill  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority, 
57  Senators  voted  for  the  bill  and  only  39 
against.  In  short,  the  Dlrksen  bill  came 
within  seven  votes  of  success. 

The  new  version  may  stand  a  better 
chance.  Like  ita  forerunner,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  103  would  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion so  as  to  allow  one  house  of  each  State 
legislature  to  be  apf>ort)oned  on  some  basis 
other  than  population.  Because  It  would 
amend  the  Constitution,  a  two-thirds  major- 
ity Is  needed.  But  the  new  Dlrksen  propoeal 
enjoys  several  advantage*  over  Its  predeces- 
sor. 

To  begin  with.  It  la  not  being  sneaked 
through  the  service  entrance  as  a  bill  to 
establish  American  Legion  Baseball  Week.  It 
will  enter  the  Senate  through  the  front  door, 
having  first  obtained  permission  from  tjie 
proper  committee. 

The  committee's  report,  when  It  Is  Issued, 
win  fall  short  of  enthusiastic  endorsement. 
In  fact,  a  little  political  leverage  having  to 
do  with  the  administration's  Immigration 
bill  was  needed  to  pry  looae  the  committee's 
grip.  But  the  grip  was  looeened,  and  the  new 
bill  is  f>erfectly  respectable.  No  man  need 
be  ashamed  to  support  It. 

Other  circumstances  augur  well  for  this 
bill,  too.  Since  the  Supreme  Court's  pre- 
{Josterous  decision  In  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  In 
which  the  Court  said  that  both  houses  of 
State  legislatures  had  to  comply  with  the 
one-man,  one-vote  dictum,  the  States  them- 
selves have  been  busy.  So  far  38  of  them 
have  petitioned  Congress  to  call  a  constitu- 
tional convention  to  undo  the  Court's  mis- 
chief. This  la  6  short  of  the  34  required  to 
call  such  a  convention,  but  an  additional 
13  States  expresesd  their  displeasure  with 
the  Court  In  other  ways,  some  by  memorial- 
izing Congress  to  act. 

Congress  has  never  called  a  constitutional 
convention,  and  It  probably  never  will.  Such 
an  assembly,  once  created,  would  not  have 
to  confine  Its  deliberations  to  reapportion- 
ment. It  could  range  over  a  wide  area,  strik- 
ing sections  of  the  supreme  law  as  fancy 
dictated  and  adding  others.  It  has  never 
appealed  to  Congress  to  delegate  such  pow- 
ers. But  Congress  has  proposed  Its  own 
amendments,  and  It  has  always  done  so 
when  the  threat  of  a  convention  call  seemed 
real. 

Twenty-eight  requests  are  likely  to  seem 
remarkably  real  when  Congress  reconvenes. 
A  little  prodding  here  and  a  little  pleading 
there,  and  Senator  DnucsxN's  proposal  may 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  genulnS 
statesmanship.  The  outlook  Is  pure  Muda- 
vUle  right  now,  but  hold  on.  Baseball  Week 
was  last  year. 

(From    the    Charleston     (S.C.)     News    and 
Courier,  Apr.  11.  ISM] 

RtSCtTB   wo*   RiCHTB 

While  reapportionment  of  the  State  senate 
under  orders  of  a  U.S.  court  Is  an  accom- 
plished fact  In  South  Carolina,  an  important 
struggle  Is  proceeding  In  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
reassert  the  people's  right  to  apportion  State 
legislatures  as  they  choose. 

The  pending  legislation,  known  as  the 
Dlrksen  amendment,  baa  many  supporters 
in  Congrees,  liberals  as  well  as  conservatives, 
.^mong  tboae  who  approve  of  the  amendment 
are  supporters  of  the  beUef  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  can  be  trusted  to  govern  them- 
selves. 


Senator  Frank  CtroacH,  Democrat,  of 
Idaho,  la  a  liberal  who  favors  the  amend- 
ment. He  pointed  out  In  a  recent  apeech 
that  the  apportionment  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  "while  based  upon  the  laud- 
able argument  that  State  legislatures  should 
be  apportioned  strictly  In  accordance  with 
populaUon.  have  the  effect  of  prohlblUng  the 
people  from  orgaiUzlng  their  own  State  leg- 
islatures In  any  other  way.  This  goes  too 
far." 

Senator  Cetusch  argued  that  the  j>eople 
of  any  State  should  be  entitled  to  establish 
a  State  senate  In  which  each  county  would 
enjoy  equal  representation. 

Senator  Everett  Dibksen,  Republican,  of 
Illinois,  and  other  sfjonsors  of  the  amend- 
ment want  to  restore  a  freedom  that  the 
Supreme  Court  destroyed.  They  deserve  the 
support  of  all  citizens  who  believe  In  the 
capacity  of  the  American  people  to  decide  for 
themselves  how  their  laws  should  be  written. 


(Ptom  the  Huron  (S.  Dak.)  DaUy  Plainsman, 

Mar.  17,  19651 

One-Man-,    Okk-'Vote    Appohtionment   Rttle 

Couu)  Be  Modified  in  Constitution 

Application  of  the  Supreme  Court's  one- 
man,  one-vote  rule  to  the  apportionment  of 
State  legislature  is  having  disturbing  side 
effects  all  over  the  country. 

South  Dakotans  saw  legislative  action  on 
Important  measures  stymied  by  a  partisan 
scrap  over  reapportionment;  Callforntans  ap- 
parently are  giving  passing  Interest  to  a 
partition  of  the  populous  southern  half  Into 
k  separate  State;  and  In  other  Stat<;p  where 
rural  minorities  hold  f)ower  through  out- 
dated apFKjrtlonments,  legislatures  are  faced 
with  court  compulsion  to  act.         ' 

Our  legislature  showed  little  resistance  to 
one-man,  one-vote  apportionment  and 
argued  only  over  district  lines.  Yet  South 
Dakota,  by  legislative  resolution.  Joined  the 
parade  of  States  asking  Congress  to  call  a 
conatltutional  convention  to  draft  an  amend- 
ment to  permit  States  to  apportion  one  house 
of  their  legislatures  on  a  basis  other  than 
population.  Twenty-two  States  have  joined 
this  movement. 

If  two-thirds  of  the  States  Join  this  pa- 
rade, it  will  be  the  first  time  In  the  history 
of  the  Union  that  an  amendment  has  been 
Initiated  by  the  States,  But  Congress  may 
propose  its  own  amendment  before  the  con- 
vention call  Is  made. 

A  Senate  committee  Is  conducting  hearings 
on  the  proposal  of  Senator  Everett  Dirksen, 
Republican,  of  Illinois,  which  would  permit 
the  nonpopulatlon  apportionment  of  one 
house  if  the  plan  were  approved  by  the  voters 
of  a  State.  This  plan  has  the  advantage 
of  being  extremely  simple  and,  for  this  rea- 
son, possibly  flexible  enough  to  be  adopted 
by  many  States  without  completely  upset- 
ting one  house  of  their  legislature. 

There  Is  still  a  serious  question  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  to  force 
reapportionment  within  the  individual 
States.  And  there  is  an  equally  serlotis 
argument  that  apportionment  by  Federal  au- 
thority could  be  carried  all  of  the  way  down 
to  local  school  districts.  Although  such  a 
situation  would  be  ludicrous,  it  would  simply 
be  an  extension  of  Federal  enforcement  of  the 
one-man,  one-vote  rule  to  the  last  logical 
extreme. 

If  the  Congress  is  to  draft  new  legislation 
affecting  apportionment  of  legislatures,  the 
Dlrksen  plan  is  simple  and  at  least  allows 
the  States  the  same  leeway  In  apportioning 
one  hou0e  of  a  bicameral  legislature  on  a 
nonpopulatlon  basis  that  the  VS.  Senate 
Itself  enjoys. 

{From  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)   News-Free 

Press.  Apr.  14,  1S66] 

Lrr  THs  PcopLa  Dxcns 

'When    the    newly   independent   American 

Colonies,  soon  to  become  States  In  the  United 
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states  of  America,  devised  the  Constitution 
that  was  to  provide  the  basis  for  the  new 
country,  it  was  agreed  that  representation  In 
the  legislative  body,  the  Congress,  should  be 
based  on  population  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  on  political  subdivisions  for 
the  Senate. 

In  other  words,  the  number  of  Represent- 
atives was  to  dejjend  upon  the  number  otf 
people,  but  the  number  of  Senators  was  to 
be  equal  for  all  States,  two  for  populous  New 
York. and  two  for  tiny  Rhode  Island,  and  two 
for  each  of  the  others. 

This  arrangement  was  a  great  compromise 
that  permitted  the  Constitution  to  come  into 
being.  This  was  a  key  to  the  creation  of 
the  Union  by  the  States. 

There  was  nothing  In  the  Constitution 
that  said  the  States  could  not  make  the 
same  arrangements  for  their  own  legisla- 
tures, nor  was  there  anything  that  said  they 
had  to  follow  the  same  pattern.  Whatever 
they  did  was  State  business.  Nor  has  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  been 
amended  with  any  Intent  to  deprive  the 
States  of  their  power  of  Individual  decision 
on  legislative  representation. 

But  a  few  years  ago,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  following  the  ever-extending  pattern 
of  arrogating  to  itself  the  power  to  dictate  in 
matters  which  it  has  no  business  dictating, 
ruled  without  sound  basis  that  States  must 
apportion  both  houses  of  their  legislatures 
according  to  population.  The  ruling  has 
been  given  the  appealing  description  of  one 
man,  one  vote. 

Some  States  had  followed  the  national  pat- 
tern, and  provided  for  one  house  of  their  leg- 
islature to  be  apportioned  according  to  popu- 
lation and  one  house  to  be  based  on  geog- 
raphy or  political  subdivisions.  Tennessee, 
by  contrast,  provided  for  both  houses  of  its 
general  assembly  to  be  based  on  population. 
Many  States,  whatever  their  representational 
formulas,  failed  to  live  up  to  them,  not  ap- 
portioning according  to  their  own  rules. 
Tennessee  was  one  of  these.  Tennessee  now 
has  been  forced  by  Federal  court  action  to  do 
what  It  should  have  done  without  Federal 
intervention,  apportion  as  Tennessee's  con- 
stitution says. 

We  believe  Tennessee's  plan  for  represen- 
tation of  both  legislative  houses  according  to 
population  is  a  good  plan  for  Tennessee.  We 
believe  it  ought  to  be  lived  up  to  with  regular 
reapportionment  every  10  years,  as  constitu- 
tionally required,  to  keep  pace  with  popula- 
tion changes.  But  we  don't  believe  the  49 
other  S-tates  of  the  Union  ought  to  have  to 
have  the  same  formula  as  Tennessee  If  their 
jjeople  want  something  different,  Just  as  we 
don't  believe  the  U.S.  Senate  seats  ought  to 
be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  population 
Just  because  Tennessee  sets  its  senate  up 
that  way. 

The  Supreme  Coxirt  was  In  gr>>aa  wror,  we 
believe,  in  usurping  authority  to  demand  that 
all  State  leglslattu-es  be  apportioned  by  pop- 
ulation. 

To  undo  the  error  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  to  return  to  the  States  and  their  people 
the  right  that  the  Federal  Constitution's 
framers  and  amenders  never  Intended  to  take 
away  from  them.  Senator  Everett  Dirksen, 
Republican,  of  Illinois,  has  Introduced  a  pro- 
posal for  a  constitutional  government.  Op- 
ponents claim  this  would  overcome  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  Idea.  Senator  Dirksen  has 
corrected  them  by  pointing  out  that  his 
amendment  would  only  let  the  people  decide 
for  themselves,  v^ould  give  the  people  ,,a 
choice,  and  would  allow  them  to  reconsider 
It  periodically. 

We  believe  this  Is  sound  and  reasonaole. 
If  the  Dlrksen  amendment  were  adopted,  we 
do  not  think  Tennessee  necessarily  ought  to 
change  its  system.  Some  States  might  prefer 
other  systems.  Every  State  ought  to  have  a 
right  of  free  choice.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
•wrongfully  denied  free  choice. 


The  Dirksen  amendment  proposal  is  cur- 
rently before  the  Senate  and  a  showdown 
vote  is  due  next  week.  The  outcome  will  be 
close.  We  favor  the  plan  to  let  the  people  of 
each  State  decide  for  themselves. 

[From   the   Jackson    (Term.)    Sun,  Jan.  26, 

1966] 

State  Legislatures  and  Dirksen 's  Plans 

The  expressed  purposes  behind  Senator 
Everett  Dirkscn's  announced  formation  of 
a  Committee  for  Government  of  the  People 
deserve  hard  thought  on  the  part  of  every 
citizen. 

In  short,  the  distinguished  Senator  and 
the  committee  of  which  he  is  chairman  are 
seeking  nationwide  support  of  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  which  would  let 
the  people  of  States  decide  how  their  legls- 
lattires  shall  be  apportioned. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  ruled,  instead,  that  both  houses  of  a 
State  legislature  shall  be  apportioned  on 
a  population  basis — a  ruling  which  upsets 
a  long-cherlahed  practice  that  a  State  could 
apportion  one  house  along  geographical 
lines,  affording  a  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. 

Senator  Dirksem's  own  words  provide  the 
food  for  hard  thought: 

"The  traditional  balance  of  one  house 
based  upon  population  apportionment  and 
one  house  based  upon  area  representation 
has  been  invalidated.  The  seeds  of  destruc- 
tion have  been  planted  which.  If  allowed 
to  flourish,  will  .destroy  our  traditional  con- 
cept of  assuring  the  small  and  the  weak  and 
the  minority  a  forvim  In  which  to  be  hesu^. 
The  very  value  of  the  universal  franchise 
within   a  "democracy   has    been    Jeopardized. 

"For  if  we  apportion  our  States  solely  on 
the  basis  of  population,  the  control  of  our 
States  surely  will  be  vested  In  the  hands  of 
the  selfish  few  who  can^ontrol  the  greatest 
blocks  of  votes  within  the  few  greatest  cities, 
be  they  ^arty  functionaries,  labor  leaders, 
or  other  self-servers  who  are  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible to  the  will  of  the  people. 

"And  if  these  political  and  big  city  labor 
leaders  control  the  cities  and  the  leglsla* 
tures — with  no  optjon  left  to  the  people  to 
correct  abuses — then  they  'will  control  the 
,apportlonment  of  congressional  districts,  the 
selection  of  delegates  to  our  national  po- 
litical conventions,  the  exercise  of  election 
laws  themselves,  appointments  by  Governors 
respectful  of  concentrated  power,  the  func- 
tions of  regulatory  agencies,  tnd  the  whole 
spectrum  of  State  legislation,  including  tax- 
ation, welfare,  banking.  Interest  rates,  labor 
law,  housing,  education,  transportation  and 
highways,  marketing,  utilities,  water,  air 
pollution,  construction,  public  ownership, 
and  a  host  of  other  subjects  influencing  every 
business,  every  farm,  every  Jobholder  and 
wage  earner  In  this  country. 

"When  that  day  arrives — as  it  surely  will 
If  the  people  are  left  no  recourse  In  the  com- 
position of  their  legislatures — our  long  and 
largely  successful  struggle  to  rid  our  political 
system  of  po<ltical  bosslsm  will  indeed  be 
lost.  And  on  that  day,  the  Republic  we  love 
will  be  critically  sick. 

"And  so  I  say.  down  the  road  paved  with 
distrust  for  the  people,  to  the  devil  with  the 
rights  of  minorities,  lies  a  concentration  of 
political  power  far  more  devastating  than 
Any  against  which  our  forefathers  rebelled. 
At  the  end  of  this  road  lies  concentrated 
power  In  the  hands  of  a  few  self-serving 
manipulators  to  control  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  our  State  and  Federal 
governments,  to  dictate  the  destiny  of  the 
American  Republic — and  voiceless  voters. 

"These  would-be  bosses  today  champion 
the  'population  only'  cause.  Why?  Because 
behind  Its  ring  of  fairness  they  see  control 
of  State  legislatures  falling  Into  their  hands. 


Yet  these  same  champions  already  say  the 
people  can't  be  trusts  Whenever  many  of  us 
in  the  Congress  say,  let  the  people  decide. 

"This  Is  an  Issue  the  people  themselves 
must  decide.  Instead  of  locking  State  legis- 
latures into  a  permanent,  inflexible  appor- 
tionment, we  say  let  the  people  of  each  State 
choose  once  every  10  years  between  alterna- 
tive plans,  whether  they  want  to  apportion 
both  hoilses  of  their  legislature  on  a  popula- 
tion basis,  or  whether  they  want  to  appor- 
tion one  of  those  two  houses  on  a  geographic 
basis  in  the  traditional  way. 

"That  Is  what  the  proposed  amendment 
would  do.  There  Is  nothing  mandatory 
about  it.  except  to  give  the  people  the  chance 
to  make  a  choice — the  very  cuunce  that 
would  be  denied  them  by  those  who  now 
talk  so  glibly  about  one  man.  one  vote." 


[From  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times.  Aug.  6.  19661 
Keep    On   Fightino 

A  majority  of  the  U.S.  Senate  agreed  with 
the  Republican  leader.  Senator  Everett  M. 
Dirksen.  of  Illinois,  that  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  that  State  legislatures  must 
have  a  membership  based  on  peculation  in 
both  houses  was  wrong  and  shotild  be 
changed. 

The  vote  on  Senator  Diskskn's  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  was  67  to  31.  7 
short  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority. 

We  agree  with  Senator  Dirjecsen.  We  insist 
that  the  States  should  have  the  right  to  de- 
termine how  the  members  of  their  legisla- 
tures are  elected,  how  many  members  those 
legislatures  should  have,  and  what  basis  la 
used  in  districting  the  various  States. 

Senator  Dirksen  promised  to  keep  on 
fighting.  We  think  the  Senate  vote  gave 
him  the  needed  encouragement.    He  said: 

"I  am  not  going  to  let  a  court  somehow 
destroy  this  great  inheritance — the  greatest 
government   on   the   face   of   the   earth." 

Senator  Dirksen  said  an  Integral  part  of 
this  Government  is  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision guaranteeing  to  each  State  a  "republi- 
can form  of  government." 

That  is  something  the  modem  ultralib- 
erals  In  Congress  have  chosen  to  Ignore. 

Repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  was  proof  that  those  liberals  flatly 
refuse  to  consider  States  rights. 

We  wonder  what  those  liberals  will  do 
next. 

[From   the  Salt  Lake   City    (Utah)    Deseret 

News,  Apr.   13,   1966] 

Whom  Do  You  Trttst? 

Soon,  now  that  Congress  U  back  to  work 
following  the  Easter  recess,  a  decision  Is  ex- 
pected on  whether  or  not  majority  rule, 
popular  control  of  the  Government,  and 
States'  rights  still  mean  anything  in  America. 

The  Senate  Is  expected  to  act  soon  on  the 
Dlrksen  reapportionment  amendment.  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  103,  and  ail  those  issues 
are  at  stake. 

''  The  amendment  would  make  It  possible, 
but  not  mandatory,  for  the  States  to  appor- 
tion one  house  of  the  State  legislature  on 
the  basis  of  geographic  or  other  factors,  when 
approved  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  people. 

To  make  both  chambers  of  a  legislature 
virtual  oarbon  copies  of  each  other  is  to 
erode  the  system  of  checks  and  balances 
that  is  such  an  important  guardian  of  our 
Individual  liberties. 

By  contrast,  the  Dirksen  amendment 
would  place  the  right  to  determine  the  com- 
position of  State  legislatures  where  it  be- 
longs— with  the  i>eople  of  the  States.  Failure 
to  adopt  It  will  be  a  denial  of  majority  rule 
to  the  people  of  the  States. 

As  Senator  George  Sma trees,  of  Florida, 
put  It,  "We  who  support  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment are  willing  to  trust  the  people."  Is 
Congress  willing  to  do  the  sajne? 
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IFtom   the  Salt   Lake   City    (Utahi    Deaeret 

News,  Feb    II,  1966] 

Ltt  thk  Pbopli  Decide 

With  the  belated  demise  of  the  nght  to 
work  repeal  Issue  in  the  89th  Congress  this 
week,  the  Nation's  lawmakers  can  at  long 
last   get   down   to  m,ore   vital   buamesa. 

B«fore  the  iMue  fade»  away,  however,  a 
word  of  thank*  is  in  order  for  those  who 
crossed  party  lines  to  allow  the  Individual 
States  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  want 
right-to-  *ork  laws.  Among  them  were  Demo- 
cratic Senators  Axan  Bible  and  Howabd  Can- 
non of  Nevada,  and  Carl  Hatden  of  Arizona 
It's  encouraging  to  know  that  there  are  those 
in  public  life  who  put  principle  ahead  of 
political  expediency  If  the  moral  tone  of 
this  country  is  to  be  what  It  should  be  we  wlU 
need  more  of  them. 

The  issue,  of  course.  Is  far  from  being 
completely  dead  Now  the  battleground  Is 
expected  to  shift  to  the  State  legislatures. 
As  U  does.  Congress  should  promptly  turn 
Its  attention  to  the  Dlrksen  amendment  as 
one  of  Its  first  orders  of  business. 

The  Dlrksen  amendment.  Senate  Joint  Ree- 
olutlon  103,  would  permit  States  '.o  elect 
members  of  one  house  of  the  legislature  on 
some  basis  other  that  population.  Just  as  Is 
now  done  in  Congress  Itself  Moreover,  It 
would  require  each  State  to  reapportion  Its 
legislature  every  10  years 

This  amendment  is  needed  because  !n  1964 
the  US  Supreme  Court,  In  seeking  to  prod 
States  which  had  been  much  too  tardy  about 
reapportioning,  required  both  chambers  of 
State  legislatures  to  be  selected  on  a  jjopu- 
lation  basis 

If  this  requirement  persists,  the  two  cham- 
bers will  become  virtual  carbon  copies  of 
each  other,  eroding  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances  that  Is  such  a  vital  part  of  our 
American  herUAge. 

In  Utah  because  of  the  way  our  popula- 
tion Is  concentrated,  strict  application  of 
the  rule  could  put  control  of  the  legislature 
In  the  hands  of  Just  a  few  Wasatch  PYont 
counties. 

In  Nevada.  It  would  put  Laa  Vegas  and  Its 
Immediate  environs  In  control  of  the  entire 
-State, 

Indeed,  as  Senator  Evductt  DtRKSXN  him- 
self has  noted  "If  we  apportion  our  States 
solely  on  the  basis  of  fxjpulatlon,  the  con- 
trol of  our  States  surely  will  be  vested  In 
the  hand.s  of  the  selfish  few  who  can  control 
the  greatest  blocks  of  votes  within  the  few 
greatest  clUes,  be  they  party  functionaries, 
labor  leaders  or  other  self-servers  who  are  In 
no  way  responsible  to  the  will  of  the  people." 

As  an  Indication  of  how  the  people  feel 
about  the  Dlrksen  propoaaJ.  28  State  legis- 
latures have  called  upon  Congress  to  call  a 
constitutional  convention  to  adopt  such  an 
amendment,  while  3  more  have  memori- 
alized Congress  to  pass  an  amendment  itself. 

Just  as  Congress  decided  to  let  the  In- 
dividual States  decide  whether  or  not  they 
want  rlght-to-work  laws,  so  should  the  States 
be  allowed  to  decide  the  composition  of  their 
own  State  ^vernmenta. 


[From  the  Richmond  (Va  )  Times-Dispatch. 

June  30.  19«61 

Against  Owe  BIan.  One  Vot* 

There  Is  still  a  fair  chance  that  one  branch 
of  each  State  leglslattire  oun  be  legally  re*p- 
parttoned  on  th*  basts  of  something  besides 
Fwpulatlon  alone.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court's 
one-man.  one-  vow  decision  pay  yet  be  mod- 
ified  by  consUtyiOonaJ  amendment. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  tha.t  President 
Lyndon  B  Johnson  Is  keeping  "hands  off"  on 
this  one  Furthermore,  two  of  the  leading 
liberals  In  the  Senate,  where  debate  is  ab<^ut 
to  begin — Javitb.  of  New  York  and  KucHkL. 
of  California — are  both  understood  to  favor 
the  amendjnact 


If  L.B.J,  were  to  engage  In  his  viau&I  orgy 

of  arm  twisting,  the  amendment  wouldn't 
have  a  chance.  Why  he  U  remaining  aloof, 
lant  clear;  maybe  the  fact  that  Senator 
Evnurrr  Ddmcsen,  of  nilnoU  is  leading  the 
fight  for  the  amendment  explains  the  Presi- 
dent's passive  attitude.  Dikkskm  has  ren- 
dered Invaluable  aid  to  Ji^nson  on  some  of 
the  letter's  crucially  Important  leglalatlon, 
an4  the  White  House  may  be  doing  him  a 
reciprocal  favor. 

At  all  feventa.  It  appears  that  the  am^id- 
ment  may  squeak  through  with  the  neoea- 
sary  two-thirds  vote  In  the  Senate,  deeplte 
the  filibuster  to  be  mounted  by  some  of  the 
liberals.  When  Southerners  use  the  fillbtis- 
ter,  they  Ye  enemies  of  civilization  and  ageiuts 
at  the  devil,  but  in  the  bands  of  a  Northern 
or  Western  liberal,  the  flllhuster  Is  automa- 
tically tranafomved  Into  something  high  and 
noble. 

But  despite  the  most  Intensive  effort  these 
liberals  can  put  on,  the  amendment  may 
pass  the  Senate  by  a  whlslcer.  In  that  event, 
Its  ob&nces  of  getting  the  required  two- thirds 
In  the  House  would  then  be  much  Im- 
proved. After  that,  of  course,  It  would  have 
to  be  approved  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States. 

So  the  process  Is  a  long  and  difficult  one, 
and  Senator  Dikkskm  and  his  allies  may 
come  a  cropper  before  it  Is  completed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  outlook  for  the  amend- 
ment Is  by  no  means  hopeless. 

It  certainly  should  bo  adopted.  The  one- 
man,  one-vote  dictum  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Is  on  a  par  with  many  of  the  other  unsovmd 
op»lntons  handed  down  by  that  tribunal  In 
late  years. 

If  both  branches  of  every  general  assembly 
were  to  be  apportioned  solely  on  the  basis 
of  population,  with  no  regard  for  geography, 
economic  interests,  or  local  customs  and 
preferences,  most  of  the  country  would  soon 
be  dominated  by  the  heavily  populated  ur- 
ban areas. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  a 
branch,  the  Senate,  whose  Members  are 
elected  with  no  regard  whatever  for  popula- 
tion; l,e,.  with  two  Senators  to  each  State, 
whether  that  State  be  New  York  or  Nevada, 

All  that  Is  being  asked  here  Is  that  the 
people  of  every  State  be  allowed  to  vote  on 
whether  they  wish  to  apportion  one  branch 
of  their  State  legislature  on  the  basis  of 
considerations  other  than  mere  population. 

In  Virginia,  we  had  a  reapportionment  last 
December  which  transferred  eight  hotise 
seats  and  three  senate  seats  from  rural  to 
urban  areas — as  was  only  right  and  proper. 
It  was  done  ptirsuant  to  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  It  did 
not  go  to  such  extremes  as  has  happened  In 
some  States — and  could  conceivably  hai^>en 
In  Virginia.  If  this  latest  Virginia  reappor- 
tionment should  be  oveijduned  In  the  cotu^. 

But  passage  of  the  pending  constitu- 
tional amendment  would  protect  Virginia 
and  the  other  States.  If  it  isn't  passed, 
much  of  the  cotintry  wtU  be  dominated  al- 
most completely,  in  a  few  years,  by  the  big 
city  machines.  These,  in  many  Instances — 
albeit  not  In  Virginia — are  controlled  by  the 
least  admirable  elements  of  their  eommunl- 
tles.  and  axe  shot  through  with  graft. 

It  Is  vital  to  the  future  of  the  Nation  that 
the  protective  amendment  be  approved. 

[From  the  NorfoU  (Va.)   Ledger-Star, 
Jan.  3.  1966] 
Thk  Oxkkskm  Bux's  Chancss 
The  other  day  on  the  page  opp>oslte  this 
one.   Columnist   John   Chamberlain   mtilled 
rather  gloomily  over  the  prospects  for  Sena- 
tor DouuKM's  constitutional  amendment  on 
apportionment. 

This  Is  an  amendment  to  allow  States  to 
apix>rtlon  one  house  of  a  two-house  legisla- 
ture on  a  basis  other  than  population.     It 


would  thus  create  an  exception — a  most  valid 
one  to  our  way  of  thinking — to  the  blanket 
one-nlan.  one-vote  edict  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  point  was  that  even  if 
the  Senator  should  get  his  bill  through  Con- 
gress on  the  Impending  second  try.  It  would 
still  confront  the  hurdle  of  ratification  by 
State  legislatures.  And  since  many  of  these 
will  have  been  reapportioned  on  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  basis,  they  wouldn't  be  likely 
to  vote  against  their  vested  Interest. 

Perhaps  there  Is  much  validity  to  this  as- 
sessment. But  we  would  think  It  depends  on 
how  radically  the  one-man,  one-vote  reapp<»'- 
tlonments  are  changing  the  political  colora- 
tion of  the  affected  legislatures. 

In  Virginia,  for  example,  we  doubt  that  the 
predominant  legislative  view  has  been 
changed  sufficiently  by  redlstrlctlng  to  pre- 
vent ratification  of  such  an  amendment. 
And  there  would  be  many  other  States,  we 
believe,  still  sympathetic  to  allowing  that 
nonpopulatlon  form  of  representation  which 
can  be  a  healthy  check  on  mass  rule.  For  It 
Is  a  form  so  basic  to  the  American  system  as 
to  be  Incorporated  in  the  constitutional 
structure  of  the  Federal  Oovernmept  itself. 
That  is.  In  the  equal  rep>reeentatlon  given  the 
States,  regardless  of  population.  In  the  U.S, 
Senate. 

Further  on  the  favorable  side  there  Is  the 
fact  that  no  State  legislature,  however  con- 
stituted, would  be  voting  to  "do  away  with 
itself."  This  would  be  a  permissive  amend- 
ment. A  State  could  apportion  one  house 
on  nonpopulatlon  lines  if  It  wished;  there 
would  be  nothing  compulsory.  And  we 
vrould  suspect  that  many  legislators,  even 
though  elected  on  a  population  basis  them- 
selves, still  believe  enough  In  the  free  choices 
and  principles  cherished  by  America's  found- 
ers to  support  such  latitude  of  action  among 
the  States. 

We  would  surely  hope  that  there  are 
enough  of  them.,  In  the  Congress  and  In  the 
State  assemblies,  to  give  Senator  Dirksen's 
amendment  a  somewhat  better  chance  for 
adoption  than  Mr.  Chamberlain  foresees. 
The  Issue  at  least  ought  to  be  pressed  far 
enough  to  test  sentiment  at  that  point  near- 
est the  people,  which  is  In  the  State  law- 
making bodies. 

[From  the  Norfolk,  Va..  Ledger-Star,  Aug,  10, 
1965) 
SxNATOB  DnxsKN  Kexps  FiCHTXira   . 

It  Is  heartening  that  Senator  Dirksen  -la 
devoting  further  study  to  his  propKJsed  Con- 
stitutional amendment  on  reapportionment 
of  State  legislatures.  Apparently  tindiscour- 
aged  after  the  proposal's  defeat  by  his  col- 
leagues, the  Senator  from  Illinois  plans  to 
revise  the  measure  and  submit  It  again. 

The  amendment  would  allow  States  some 
relief  from  the  one-man  one- vote  edict  of 
the  Supreme  Court  by  permitting  app>ortlon- 
ment  of  one  house  of  a  State  legislature  on 
considerations  other  than  population.  The 
proposal  was  favored  In  the  Senate.  57-39, 
but  short  of  the  two-thirds  majority  re- 
qtUred  on  constitutional  amendments. 

The  Dlrksen  amendment,  we  believe.  Is 
soundly  based.  It  would  reestablish  State 
authority  to  set  up  lawmaking  in  much  the 
manner  the  Constitution  spells  out  on  the 
Federal  level,  where  population  is  not  a 
basis  for  representation  in  the  Senate, 

Many  States,  of  course,  have  long  based 
apportionment  of  both  legislative  bodies 
along  population  grounds.  In  Virginia,  the 
general  assembly's  makeup  was  guided  gen- 
erally by  population  factors  even  before  the 
recent  redlstrlctlng. 

But,  doesn't  this  choice  belong  to  the  In- 
dividual States?  Shouldn't  It  be  returned 
to  them? 

Elsewhere  on  today's  page,  Mr.  William  S. 
White  discusses  the  amendment's  failure  in 
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the  Senate  and  observes  sadly  that  the  defeat 
was  somewhat  academic  since  the  measure 
bad  little  chance  of  surviving  the  Judiciary 
Committee  In  the  HotMe. 

Still,  It  Is  encouraging  to  us  that  Senator 
DnutsBW  hasnt  given  up. 

The  Senate  minority  leader  not  only  is 
tenacious;  he  Is  a  man  of  respected  prowess 
in  the  ways  of  legislative  operation.  Im- 
portantly, too,  he  Is  a  practical  politician. 
And  the  fact  that  he  sees  enough  hope  for 
bis  reapportionment  amendment  to  direct 
further  energies  toward  Its  passage  provides 
us  with  hope  also. 

[From  the  Norfolk.  Va.,  Ledger-Star,  July  3. 

19661 

AMEKDincNT  Oft  to  a  Good  Stakt 

Hie  Dlrksen  reapportionment  amendment 
has  come  through  an  important  early  test. 
And  In  very  good  shape. 

A  Senate "^ Judiciary  subcommittee  has  ap- 
proved the  plan  by  a  lopsided  majority  of 
6-to-2,  and  even  the  opponents  on  the  sub- 
committee are  predicting  that  the  amend- 
ment will  win  the  backing  of  the  full  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposal  Is  to  amend 
the  UJ9.  Constitution  to  permit  the  appor- 
tionment of  one  house  of  State  legislatures 
on  a  basis  other  than  population.  In  much 
the  same  way  that  the  U.S.  Senate  has  its 
seats  allocated.  Such  apportionment  at  the 
State  level  Is  now  forbidden  by  the  one-man 
one-vote  premise  laid  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

A  constitutional  amendment  to  reverse 
the  Supreme  Court  on  this  point  and  re- 
establish State  authority  to  set  up  little  Fed- 
eral legislative  machinery  Is  very  much  In 
order,  we  believe. 

For  the  cotut,  in  "its  prohibitive  ruling, 
subscribed  to  a  head-count  type  of  State 
government  which  Ignores  both  the  wisdom 
of  this  country's  founders  and  the  very  ob- 
vious merits  of  putting  some  kind  of  check 
on  what  In  some  Instances  could  be  no  more 
than  mob  rule. 

The  genius  of  the  American  system  lies  In 
such  checks  and  balances  all  along  the  Une, 
This  kind  of  thing  Is  a  potent  safeguard 
against  both  runaway  "popular"  government 
on  the  one  band  and  tyrannical  concentra- 
tion of  power  In  a  few  hands.  The  popular 
will  of  the  moment  Is  not  always  the  wisest 
course.  If  nothing  else,  the  counterweight 
of  a  legislative  chamber  like  the  US,  Senate 
(where  each  State  has  the  same  power  re- 
gardless of  population)  can  slow  down  some 
emotional  stampede  while  more  sober  sec- 
ond thoughts  are  brought  to  bear. 

If  such  a  system  is  sotind  for  the  national 
legislative  body,  it  is  no  less  sound  for  a 
State,  In  which  many  elements  other  than 
population  can  properly  be  given  weight  In 
the  lawmaking  process.  Should  the  people 
of  a  State  not  want  such  a  bicameral  struc- 
ture, all  very  well.  But  under  the  Supreme 
Court  flat,  they  dont  even  have  a  choice. 
It's  one-man,  one-vote  representation,  and 
that's  the  end  of  It,  under  a  theory  of  demo- 
cratic equity  which  the  Justices  plucked 
out  of  the  air  rather  than  seeking  the  basis 
for  a  decision  In  the  Constitution  and  Intent 
of  the  TOuntry's  original  architects. 

The  amendment  plan  sponsored  by  Senator 
DnuKSEN  would  put  the  Nation  back  on  the 
right  track,  and  though  the  original  proposal 
has  luidergone  some  alterations  In  commit- 
tee, no  damage  to  its  chief  objective  has  been 
done.  In  fact,  the  changes  so  far  might  help, 
both  In  winning  the  support  it  will  need  to 
survive  the  opposition  (a  filibuster  by  liberal 
elements  Is  threatened  on  the  Senate  floor) 
and  In  keeping  the  anti-Supreme  Court  sen- 
timent from  going  too  far. 

For  one  thing  some  debatable  language  has 
been  cut  out.  It  Is  language  which  some 
thought  wotild  fence  the  Supreme  Cotirt  out 


of  apportionment  cases  altogether,  though 
the  Dlrksen  forces  denied  it.  For  another,  a 
provision  has  been  added  which  would  re- 
submit to  the  people,  after  every  10-year 
census,  any  apportionment  plan  In  which 
one  State  legislative  chamber  has  been  ap- 
portioned on  a  basis  other  than  popula- 
tion. 

All  told,  the  prospects  look  encouragingly 
bright  tot  correcting  a  grievous  Supreme 
Court  departtire  from  a  principle  which  has 
served  the  conntry  and  many  of  Its  States 
exceedingly  well. 

[From  the  Dally  Advance,  Apr.  3,  1966] 
A  LosiNO  Battue,  Wk  Fxab 

How  goes  Senator  DnutsxN's  proposed 
amendment  aimed  at  modifying  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court's  Iniquitous  one-man,  one- 
vote  State  reapportionment  rtUe? 

W*  wotUd  like  to  point  to  an  enormous 
volume  of  mall  from  the  grassroots  favoring 
the  amendment,  the  fine  work  done  by  a 
newly  formed  orgEOilzatlon  called  the  Com- 
mittee for  Government  of  the  People,  and 
express  confidence  in  the  eventtxal  success  of 
a  worthy  cause. 

But  the  bald  facts  concerning  the  progress 
of  the  DtSKSKN  proposal  can  produce  little 
more  than  a  spirit  of  defeatism  among 
Americans  who  hoped  that  somehow  this 
unconstitutional  edict  of  the  high  trlbimal 
could  be  nullified  by  action  of  the  Congress 
and  State  legislatures. 

The  cards  are  heavily  stacked  against  this 
happ>enlng  in  --he  foreseeable  future. 

One  usually  reliable  Washington  corne- 
spondent — Bruce  Blossat  of  the  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association — reported  the  other 
day  that  realistic  nosecounters  say  the 
measure  Is  tmllkely  to  muster  any  more  sup- 
port In  the  Senate  than  It  drew  last  summer, 
when  It  fell  seven  votes  short  of  the  two- 
thirds  needed  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

The  proposal  covOd  come  up  for  debate 
soon  after  the  Senate's  Ea^^ter  recess.  If 
Dirksek  holds  Majority  Leader  Mansfixu)  to 
his  agreement.  Foes  of  the  amendment  say 
they  welcome  an  early  vote  and  won't  fili- 
buster. Dlrksen  forces  have  suggested  de- 
bate nUght  last  no  more  than  3  days. 

Contrary  to  published  account,  Mr.  Blossat 
writes,  Senator  Dibkskm  has  no  plan  to  lib- 
eralize his  proposal  further  in  hope  of  at- 
tracting sufllclent  additional  votes  to  put  it 
aoroes.  Dibkszn  has  already  ^modified  the 
measure  several  times  without  crucial  bene- 
fit. To  soften  It  again  would  smack  of  the 
absurd. 

But  even  If  the  amendment  could  clear  the 
Senate  It  would  still  face  the  toughest  sort 
of  going  m  the  States. 

By  election  time  In  November  probably 
43  or  43  of  the  States  will  have  seen  their 
legislatures  either  permanently  or  temporar- 
ily reapportioned  in  both  houses  in  accord- 
ance with  the  one-man,  one-vote  rule.  Right 
now  14  States  already  have  legislature  bodies 
thus  redlstrtcted.  Another  27  States  appear 
certain  to  elect  their  bodies  on  the  one-man, 
one-vote  principle  this  fall.  Of  the  remain- 
ing seven  States,  four  are  tinder  Court  order 
to  change  their  legislatures  and  are  taking 
action  but  need  not  meet  a  1966  election 
deadline.  Two  are  merely  at  the  court-chal- 
lenge stage  and  one.  Maine,  plans  to  submit 
a  constitutional  amendment  altering  senate 
apportionment  to  the  voters.  By  December, 
then,  at  least  42  States  will  have  one-man, 
one-vote  deals  operative. 

The  Dlrksen  amendment  would  have  to  be 
ratified  by  38  State  legislatures,  assuming 
congressional  passage.  It's  difficult  to  Imag- 
ine that  dozens  of  legislatures  newly  weight- 
ed toward  city-suburban  representation 
virould  approve  a  proposal  which  would 
threaten  their  ascending  political  power. 

And  the  prospects  for  winning  the  battle 
against  judicial  tyranny  seem  depreeslngly 


dim.  The  rl^ts  of  the  States  and  of  the 
individual  citizen  appear  destined  to  ab- 
sorb another  shellacking  from  nine  powerful 
men — or  at  least  a  majority  of  tbdse  nine. 

[From  the  Dally  Advance.  Feb.  16.  1966] 
Diskskn'8  Nrw  Battls 

Senate  Minority  Leader  Evxurrr  McKsojrr 
DntKSKN,  of  Illinois,  has  Just  won  a  valiant 
victory  In  Congress  In  behalf  of  Individual 
rights. 

But  he  isnt  resting  on  his  laurels.  An- 
other struggle — this  time  against  the  uncon- 
stitutional one-man,  one-vote  ruling  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Coiu-t— Is  xuiderway.  The 
terrain  Is  more  tortuous  than  that  encount- 
ered in  the  fight  to  save  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  and  the  prospects  of 
eventual  triumph  slimmer. 

But  a  mighty  campaign  beginning  at  the 
grassroots  level  to  get  this  vital  issue  before 
the  American  people  Is  well  tinderway.  and 
before  It  Is  done  the  liberal  Senate  bloc  and 
a  coalition  of  organized  labor  leaders  and 
blg-clty  bosses  planning  to  take  over  con- 
trol of  the  SUte'  legislatures  wUI  know 
they've  been  In  a  real  scrap. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  (usually  referred  to  as 
the  Dlrksen  amendment  because  of  Its  No. 
1  "quarterback")  was  offered  In  the  Senate. 
Its  purpose  was  "•  •  •  to  preserve  to  the 
people  of  each  State  power  to  determine  the 
composition  of  its  legislature  and  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  membership  thereof  In 
accordance  with  law  and  the  provisions  of 
the  ConsUtuUon  of  the  United  SUtes." 
There  were  57  yea  votes  against  only  38  nays. 
However,  the  amendment  was  rejected  be- 
cause the  necessary  two-thirds  majority 
wasn't  obtained. 

The  proamendment  arguments  are  many 
and  varied.  Justice  Harlan,  In  dissenting 
from  one  of  the  Court's  reapportionment 
decisions,  said:  "•  •  •  Judicial  entry  into 
this  realm  is  profoundly  ill  advised  and  con- 
stitutionally Impermissible  •  •  •  the  vitality 
of  our  political  system,  c«i  which  in  the  last 
analysis  all  else  depends,  Is  weakened  by 
reliance  on  the  Judiciary  for  political  reform; 
In  time  a  complacent  body  politic  may 
result." 

A  different  kind  of  argtiment  comes  from 
DniKsrN  himself:  "The  question  Is  not  one 
of  nual  domination  or  urban  domination  or 
ethnic  domination  or  labor  domination  or 
any  other  type  of  domlnatoln.  The  Issue, 
simply.  Is  whether  the  people  of  a  State  are 
to  be  allowed  to  determine  for  themselves 
the  manner  In  which  they  would  be  gov- 
erned." 

Still  another  potent  argument  Is  put 
forward  by  the  NaUonal  CouncU  for  Pair 
Reapportionment.  Inc.:  "This  amendment 
win  cure  the  present  situation  In  which  a 
bare  majority  of  the  voters  can  deny  repre- 
sentation in  the  State  legislatures  to  all  other 
individuals.  •  •  •  It  will  protect  racial  and 
religious  minorities.  •  •  •  This  amendment 
provides  fc*  the  minority  representation  In 
the  halls  of  government  and  the  protection 
of  rights  of  the  Individual  to  paticipate,  •  •  • 
This  amendment  will  make  government  more 
democratic  because  It  will  insure  the  appro- 
priate representation  In  the  State  legislature 
of  the  46  percent  of  the  people  who  might 
otherwise  be  denied  representation." 

Senator  Doksem  asks  the  American  people 
these  questions : 

Win  you.  and  the  other  citizens  of  your 
State,  be  able  to  decide  by  open,  free,  ma- 
jority vote  how  you  wish  to  be  represented 
in  your  own  State  legislature?  Or  will  a 
Federal  court  do  it  for  you? 

And  then  he  points  out  that  the  people 
have  had  the  privilege  of  deciding  this  mat- 
ter since  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  It 
has  been  reaffirmed  and  reguaranteed  through 
the  years  by  political  practice  and  by  eminent 
court  Jtistlces,  mcludlng  the  US,  Supreme 
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Court  Itaeif  Titen  a  6-.^  cleciaion  In  1964 
U'Sk  this  righl  awiiy  From  no*  on  a-iid  al- 
most at  >,jnoe  t,he  Court  majority  said,  each 
houac  in  tlie  State  ieglalature  must  be  made 
up  of  distr!  IS  "equai  ■  In  population.  Noth- 
ing else  would  do. 

"Six  Judges  thRreby  not  only  left  you  no 
choice.  They  Ipft  yi-iu  no  opportunity  even 
to  discuss  or  debate  the  question  Yet  It's 
your  legislature  they've  shaping  for  you  *  *  *• 
What  Is  really  at  issue  here  la  not  whether 
'equal  population'  districts  are,  or  are  not, 
better.  The  issue  Is  simply  whether  the  peo- 
ple i.-an  continue  to  make  the  choice" 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  supreme 
Irony  of  the  drama  about  to  unfold  is  that 
the  severest  critics  of  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment will  be  Senators  who  themselvoe  are 
not  chosen  by  one  man,  one  votf  They're 
elected  by  a  process  wisely  devised  by  our 
Pounding  Pathers  that  reco^^nizes  the  Im- 
portance of  considering  geograohy  In  electing 
VS.  Senators  The  fart  that  t.he  system  has 
worked  well  for  116  years  refute:;  the  claim 
that  there  Is  need  to  abandon  the  siime  sys- 
tem in  States. 

In  taking  a  "hunting  expedition"  to  find 
specious  ren-sons  to  deny  States  this  most 
basic  right,  the  Supreme  Court  has  actually 
struck  a  blow  against  minority  and  rural 
Interests  that  could  seriously  undermine 
State  governments. 

Th.:>se  concerned  with  preventing  this 
should  back  Senator  Dirksen  and  his  forcea 
to  the  hilt.  A  groundswell  from  the  popu- 
lace—It Is  hoped  that  the  newly  organized 
Committee  for  Oorernment  of  the  People 
will  do  much  to  bring  this  abou' — may  shake 
just  enough  of  our  scions  to  get  that  neoes- 
sary  two-thirds  And  already  28  States  hare 
p)as6od  resol'jtlons  calling  for  a  national  con- 
stitutional convention  to  assure  that  the 
amendment  goes  before  the  people.  Approval 
of  only  six  more  States  Is  needed 

I  PYom  the  Norfolk  ( Va.  i  l^edger-Star,  Dec.  10, 

19651 

Onf-Man.   One-Voti   MisrHtrp 

Fe<leral  Judge  Walter  Hoffman  had  little 
cho'. -<■.  u'-it,ic1e  the  q^iestton  of  timing  and 
me:ri..x1  \n  dooreemg  that  Virginia  Beach  and 
Chesapeake  .-nist  reapp<.irtlon  to  put  the  elec- 
tion of  cour.cilmen  on  a  one-man.  one-vote 
ratio. 

The  ba.=lc  decision  had  already  been  made 
by  the  Supreme  Co\irt.  and  Its  application  In 
the  specific  l(X-al  rases  was  more  of  a  formal- 
ity than  anything  else 

But  the  prenilse  cont,ilned  much  that  was 
wrong  to  start  with. 'and  that  wrongness  now,' 
shows  itself  m:ire  clearly  than  ever  in  Its  In- 
flexible application   to  two  of  our  own  local 
situations 

The  ext.en.5lon  of  this  rigid,  ov^rsir-nplifled 
standard  to  'P.dewater  Is  no  great  rtctory  for 
demx-rnc":  rutiier  It  [x  a  serious  complica- 
tion for  that  local  democncy  under  which 
two  riew'v  ,'<  nsclldated  municipalities  were 
working  ,■■;:  dimcult  problem,?  grtidually  and 
In  their  own  agreed  way 

It  la  very  unlikely  that  South  Norfolk 
and  Norfolk  County  could  havt-  gotten  to- 
gether In  the  first  place  to  form  Cheasapeake, 
or  Virginia  Beach  and  Princess  Anne  Coun- 
ty" to  form  the  enlarged  City  of  Virginia 
Bench.  If  they  had  anticipated  the  early 
homogenlzatlcn  of  their  voting  populatlona. 
So  comproml.ses  were  worked  out  which  left 
much  of  the  uld  representation  systems  in- 
tact, while  an  orderly  transition  to  more  u:u- 
form  representation  some  time  In  the  future 
wae  spelled  out  in  the  merger  agreement* 
and  charters  It  Is  these  agreements  that 
have  now  been  shattered  by  the  court's 
heavy-handedneas.  a  one-man  one-vote  ratio 
must  be  established  Immediately,  no  matter 
what  the  localities  them«elves  want. 

And  what  la  the  Federal  courts  alternative, 
if  the  general  assembly  doesn't  pre.scrlbp  a 
8>-stem   acceptable   to   the   court    next    year? 


Well,  the  electlooa  In  the  two  cities  would 
be  made  an  at-large  scramble. 

And  right  there  la  part  of  the  erroneous 
position  of  the  Supreme  Court's  dictum  to 
the  Federal  judiciary — that  because  an  at- 
large  election,  with  everyone  voting  for  all 
candidates,  adheres  to  the  one-man  one- 
vote  Idea  It  Is  therefore  entirely  fair  and 
democratic  and  can  be  a  quite  righteous 
order  of  the  court  If  no  other  acceptable  plan 
Is  forthcoming. 

At-large  elections  can  admittedly  be  fair, 
but  only  under  certain  circumstances.  U^. 
Senators  are  properly  elected  at  large  In  their 
States  because  they  represent  the  State  at 
large.  And  In  certain  communities  which 
have  achieved  a  close  knitting  of  Interests 
and  which  are  not  too  big,  geographically, 
an  at-large  system  may  be  fine. 

But  In  other  places  this  method  can  be 
grossly  unfair — perhaps  putting  control  In 
the  hands  of  men  all  from  some  particular 
neighborhood  or  clique  and  denying  a  voice 
entirely  to  other  districts  which  have  a  right 
to  exert  their  weight  as  a  district.  Certainly 
the  unusual  territorial  expanse  of  Chesa- 
peake and  Virginia  Beach,  as  well  as  widely 
differing  Interests  In  various  parts  of  those 
cities,  justify  some  type  of  district  represen- 
tation If  that  Is  what  these  cities  prefer. 

But  under  the  Court  ruling  they  are  get- 
ting no  choice:  Either  carve  up  the  historic 
districts  now  and  produce  a  new  arrange- 
ment on  a  one-man  one-vote  pattern  or  go 
to  at-large  elections.  And  this  decree  so 
damages  the  delicately  constructed  merger 
agreements  in  one  situation — Chesapeake — 
that  an  outright  dissolution  of  the  consoli- 
dation Is  being  demanded  by  some  leaded. 

As  the  Nation  sees  more  and  more  of  such 
Federal  ordering  of  local  affairs,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  magic  formula,  the 
argument  becomes  ever  more  weighty  for  the 
States  to  move  ahead  with  their  effort  to 
ctu-b  this  newly  proclaimed  Court  power. 
That  Is.  by  securing  an  amendment  to  the 
US.  Constitution  which  will  specincally  re- 
store to  the  States  and  localities  certain 
rights  and  prerogatives  In  shaping  the  rep- 
resentational structxires  of  their  own  gov- 
ernments.' 

[From  the  Lynchbxirg  (Va.)  News, 

Apr.  16.  1966] 

Lrr  THs  Pkoplk  DKcnn 

We  can't  make  any  sense  out  of  the  argu- 
ments against  Senator  Evxbj:tt  I>trksen'8 
proposed  amendment  to  let  the  people  vote 
on  whether  or  not  they  want  one  house  of 
their  State's  legislature  apportldned  on  a 
basis  other  than  population. 

Opponents  of ,ith«  bill— and  let's  Identify 
them  by  their  own  political  label:  liberals — 
are  contending  that  It  would  sauctlon  mal- 
apportionment of  legislatures. 

Will  somebody  please  explain  how  this  can 
be  so — if  the  people  of  an  entire  State  vote 
on  It,  on  a  one-man,  one-vote  basis? 

If  a  majority  prefer  both  houses  of  a  legis- 
lature apportioned  according  to  the  one-man, 
one- vote  ruling  laid  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  they  certainly  would  vote  their  prefer- 
ence— and  that  would  be  that.  How  could 
the  one-man,  one-vote  champions  lose? 

What  are  they  afraid  of?  Are  they  fear- 
ful that  the  people  would  prefer  one  house 
of  their  State  legislatures  to  be  apportioned 
on  some  other  basis  than  population?  It 
would  seem  so.  In  other  words.  It  would 
seem  that  they  don't  want  to  give  the  peo- 
ple a  chance  to  speak. 

If,  as  the  opponents  of  Senator  Dokbkn's 
amendment  claim,  the  people  want  their 
State  legislatures  apportioned  on  a  one-man, 
one-vote  basis,  a  referendum  woiild  surely 
prove  their  claim. 

If  not — why  should  these  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  want  to  deny  their 
cQwitltuents  their  democratic  right  to  govern 
thenaselves  as  they  see  fit,  according  to  the 
US.  Constitution? 


What's  wrong  with  letting  the  people 
decide? 

Many  of  the  same  people  who  are  fighting 
the  Dlrksen  amendment  were  behind  the  at- 
tempt to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act — the  provision  which  gives  the 
people  of  each  State  the  power  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  want  rlght-to-work  laws. 
These  same  Members  of  Congress  did  not 
want  the  people  to  decide  that  Issue  for 
themselves,  either. 

It  seems  to  us  that  these  Congressmen 
and  Senators  don't  trtxst  the  people  they 
represent  to  make  intelligent  decisions. 

Or  is  it  that  they  fear  the  people  won't 
vote  the  way  they  want  them  to? 

This  Is  a  constitutional  democracy — or 
supposed  to  be.  People  have  the  right  to 
vote  on  Issues  as  well  as  on  candidates. 

We  have  a  deep  sense  of  misgiving  about 
elected  officials  and  offlceseekers  who  ask 
the  people  to  vote  for  them — but  don't  want 
to  give  the  people  a  chance  to  vote  on  issues 
that  profoundly  affect  their  rights  under  the 
Constitution. 

[From  the  Lynchburg   CVa.)   News,  Mar.  17, 

1966] 

Thb  More  Thbt  Sat 

"Organized  labor  could  have  made  a  deal 
with  Senator  Everett  Dirkskn,  the  Repub- 
lican minority  leeder,  by  which  he  would 
have  backed  away  from  his  filibuster  against 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law.  But  AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany 
considered  the  price  too  high.  He  balanced 
the  narrow  benefits  which  would  accrue  to 
more  stable  labor-management  relations 
against  the  larger  good  affecting  the  State 
and  National  welfare,  and  said,  'No  deal.'" 

So  wrote  columnist  Jack  Herling  In  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  February  8.  Mr. 
Herling  didn't  say  that  such  a  "deal"  was 
reported;  he  stated  it  as  a  fact. 

Senator  Dirksen  took  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  challenge  Herllng's  statements.  The 
Senator  declared  there  was  "not  a  scintilla  of 
fact  or  truth  in  the  whole  matter." 

"I  am  not  a  dealer,"  he  stated.  "I  know 
my  mind.  I  know  my  convictions.  I  have 
some  devotion  to  principle,  and  that  is  all  I 
need  for  guidelines.  I  need  no  dealing  with 
Mr.  Meany  or  anyone  else.  I  am  sure  that  Mr 
Meony  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  Everitt 
DiRKsEi*  never  approached  him  or  any  of  his 
associates  about  a  deal." 

Herling  accused  Senator  Dirksen  of  pro- 
posing to  back  away  from  a  filibuster  against 
repeal  of  the  rlght-to-work  laws  in  19  States 
m  return  for  support  of  his  constitutional 
amendment  on  reapfwrtlonment. 

The  columnist  wound  up  quoting  Meany 
as  refusing  to  "sell  the  people  short  for  that 
kind  of  deal  " 

The  more  these  people  talk,  the  more  they 
ttim  logic  Inside  out.  For  DirksiWo  consti- 
tutional amendment  would  permit  the  Amer- 
ican people  In  the  individual  States  to  decide 
for  themselves  how  they  want  to  elect  their 
legislatures. 

But  the  Meanys  of  Big  Labor,  the  Johnson 
administration  and  the  Congress  have  stead- 
fastly refused  to  let  the  people  decide  this 
matter  for  themselves.  They  don't  want  to 
give  the  people  a  chance  to  vote  on  It. 

Nor  do  the  Meanys  want  the  pyeople  to  de- 
cide for  themselves  whether  they  want  right- 
to- work  laws. 

In  both  cases,  the  Meanys  want  their  will 
forced  upon  the  people  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  both  cases,  they  refuse  to  let 
the  people  sjjeak  for  themselves. 

Some  "champions"  of  the  people  I  The 
hypocrites. 

[From  the  Longvlew    (Wash.),   Dally  News 

Apr.  8,  1966] 

Let  the  People  Dectde 

The   arrangement   of   two   Senators   from 

each  State  has  worked  out  fine  for  180  years 


April  19,  1966 
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In  Congress,  but  the  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  the  same  principle  is  unconstitu- 
tional for  the  States.  Both  houses  In  a 
State  legislature  must  be  formed  on  the 
basis  of  where  the  people  are — not  accord- 
ing to  geography,  as  In  the  case  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

It  Is  pointless  to  argue  with  the  Supreme 
Court.  If  the  Court  rules  that  geographic 
apixirtlonment  of  States  is  unconstitutional, 
then  the  remedy  is  to  alter  the  Constitution, 
which  ctin  be  done. 

Senator  Everett  Dirksen  of  Illinois  Is 
head  of  a  bipartisan  group  promoting  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  The  amendment 
would  permit  States  to  choose,  by  popular 
vote,  whether  or  not  they  want  one  house 
of  the  State  legislature  to  be  apportioned 
according  to  geography  or  by  population. 

This  seems  fair  enough.  If  the  arrange- 
ment gives  any  region  an  advantage,  it  would 
go  to  the  heavily  populated  areas.  The  rural 
areas  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  a  vote 
to  determine  how  the  State  should  be  appor- 
tioned. 

If  the  Constitution  remains  as  it  Is,  politi- 
cal power  will  tend  to  concentrate  even  more 
m  provincial  urban  centers.  The  problem 
with  people  in  the  larger  cities,  as  those  con- 
centrated around  Puget  Sound,  Is  that  they 
are  apt  to  become  preoccupied  with  their  own 
probleMMnd  ignore  the  rest  of  the  State, 
We'd  vfnflire  that  the  people  In  Longvlew, 
EUensburg  and  Richland  know  a  great  deal 
more  •  about  Seattle  than  the  other  way 
around.  There's  a  great-deal  more  Involved 
In  a  State  than  the  ntmiber  of  people. 
Americans  also  '  have  a  tradition  that  the 
rights  of  minorities  will  be  protected.  Hav- 
ing one  chamber  In  a  State  legislature  based 
partly  on  geography  would  be  a  guarantee 
that  the  State  won't  be  run  by  people  who 
believe  the  world  consists  of  what  can  be 
seen  from  the  top  of  the  Space  Needle. 

[From  the  Everett  (Wash.)   Herald,  Apr.  5, 
1966] 
Dirksen 's  Amendment  * 

Let's  listen  to  U.S.  Senator  Evisett  Disk- 
sen  for  a  minute. 

"When  the  Pounding  Fathers  created  this 
great  Republic.  In  their  wisdom  they  de- 
velop>ed  a  magnificent  new  system  of  checks 
and  balances  not  only  among  the  several 
branches  of  government,  but  within  the  leg- 
islative branch  Itself  and  between  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  systems,  all  to  assure  a  balance 
of  powers  as  ag^alnst  a  concentration  of 
powers  such  as  preceded  the  Independence  of 
this  NaUon. 

"But  now  it  has  faUen  to  the  Members  of 
this  Congress — to  the  legislatures  now  sitting 
In  the  several  States — and  to  the  p>eopIe  of 
this  great  Nation — to  preserve  and  continue 
the  system  embedded  into  our  Constitution. 
The  checks  and  balances  we  cherish  as  our 
American  heritage  today  stand  challenged 
as  never  before  in  the  180-year  history  of 
this  Republic. 

"I  refer  to  the  strange  contention  that  the 
people  cannot  be  trusted  to  vote  on  the 
composition  of  the  State  legislatures  which 
govern  them. 

"By  Judicial  decree,  the  Federal  system  In 
effect  has  been  struck  down.  The  traditional 
balance  of  one  house  based  upon  population 
apportionment  and  one  bouse  based  upon 
area  representation  has  been  invalidated. 
The  seeds  of  destruction  have  been  planted 
which,  if  allowed  to  fiourlsh,  will  destroy  our 
traditional  concept  of  assuring  the  small 
and  the  weak  and  the  minority  a  forum  in 
which  to  be  heard.  The  very  value  of  the 
universal  franchise  within  a  democracy  has 
been  jeopardized.  ^ 

"For  if  we  apportion  our  States  solely  on 
the  basis  of  population,  the  control  of  o\ir 
States  surely  will  be  vested  in  the  hands  of 
the  selfish  few  who  can  control  the  greatest 


blocks  of  votes  within  the  few  greatest  cities, 
be  they  party  functionaries,  labor  leaders  or 
other  self -servers  who  are  In  no  way  respon- ' 
Bible  to  the  will  of  the  people. 

"And  If  these,  political  and  big  city  labor 
leaders  control  the  cities  and  the  legisla- 
tures— with  no  option  left  to  the  people  to 
correct  abuses — then  they  will  control  the 
apfxjrtlonment  of  congressional  districts,  the 
selection  of  delegates  to  our  national  polit- 
ical conventions,  the  exercise  of  election 
laws  themselves,  appolntnaents  by  Gover- 
nors respect*ul  of  concentrated  power,  the 
functions  of  regulatory  agencies,  and  the 
whole  spectrum  of  State  legislation,  includ- 
ing taxation,  welfare,  banking,  interest  rates, 
labor  laws,  hotislng,  education,  transporta- 
tion, and  highways. 

"When  that  day  arrives — as  It  surely  will 
If  the  people  are  left  no  recourse  In  the 
composition  of  their  legislatures — our  long 
and  largely  successfvU  struggle  to  rid  our 
political  system  of  political  bosslsm  will  In- 
deed be  lost.  And  on  that  day,  the  Republic 
we  love  will  be  critically  sick. 

^Is  an  issue  the  people  themselves 
mustkleclde.  Instead  of  locking  State  legls- 
latureV  Into  a  permanent,  inflexible  appor- 
tionment, we  say  let  the  people  of  each  State 
choose  o»fte  every  10  years  between  alter- 
native planOistiether  they  want'to  apportion 
both  houEBs  of  their  legislature  on  a  popu- 
lation basis,  or  whether  they  want  to  appor- 
tion one  of  those  two  houses  on  a  geographic 
basis  In  the  traditional  way. 

"This  Is  what  the  proposed  amendment 
would  do.  TTiere  is  nothing  mandatory 
about  it,  except  to  give  the  people  the  chance 
to  make  a  choice — the  very  chance  that 
would  be  denied  them  by  those  who  now 
talk  so  glibly  about  one  man,  one  vote. 

"We  fought  this  battle  last  year,  and  we 
came  within  a  very  few  votes  of  securing  the 
two-thirds  vote  needed  to  move  It  through 
the  Senate.  We  will  fight  the  good  fight 
again  this  year.  I  am  here  today  to  tell  you 
we  will  not  only  move  It  through  the  Senate. 
we  will  pass  it  through  the  House  and  Into 
the  States  for  ratification." 


[From     the     Spokane     Spokesman -Review, 

June  27,  1966) 

Congress  Should  CrfiLLENOi  Courx 

Some  progress  la  being  made  in  Congress 
on  the  proposal  to  amend  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution with  respect  to  State  legislative 
apportionment. 

The  full  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  is  ex- 
pected to  consider  this  week  a  measure,  re- 
cently approved  by  a  subcommittee,  which 
would  specifically  guarantee  the  right  of  a 
State  to  apportion  one  house  of  its  legisla- 
ture on  a  basis  other  than  population — if  the 
State  should  so  desire. 

There  is  substantial  nationwide  backing 
for  this  principle,  firmly  Imbedded  in  our 
governmental  heritage  for  175  years,  until  It 
was  overthrown  by  U.8.  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing. 

The  so-called  one-man,  one-vote  decision 
of  1984  was  deplored  by  a  dissenting  Justice, 
Potter  Stewart,  who  said  the  ruling  "finds  no 
support  In  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  In 
any  prlw  decision  of  this  Court,  or  In  the 
175-year  political  history  of  our  Federal 
Union." 

The  1964  decision  has  created  chaotic  dif- 
ficulties In  many  States  across  the  land.  It 
has  been  a  basis  for  Federal  judicial  Inter- 
ference In  a  legislative  matter  rightfully  be- 
longing within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  In- 
dividual States. 

The  State  of  Washington  was  not  directly 
affected  by  this  particular  decision,  even 
though  it  was  required  by  Federal  judicial 
edict  to  reapportion  Its  legislative  districts. 
The  fault  was  with  the  State's  old  appor- 
tionment law,  which  was  deemed  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  State's  own  constitution — 


which  has  always  required  both  houses  of 
the  legislature  to  be  apportioned  on  a 
population  basis. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  is  a  direct  challenge  to  Federal 
court  authority  to  dictate  to  the  States  in  a 
field  of  legislation  previously  reserved  for 
State  Jurisdiction.  Congress  ought  to  chal- 
lenge the  court  In  this  matter,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  States  an  opportunity  to  ratify  the 
proposed  amendment. 

"This  proposal  bears  the  name  of  Senator 
DiBKSEN  of  Illinois,  minority  Republican 
leader,  but  It  has  had  great  bipartisan  ap- 
proval and  support.  The  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  should  pass  the  measure  and 
recommend   final   congressional   action. 

Federal  constitutional  amendment,  as 
also  recommended  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation's policymaking  house  of  delegates, 
is  the  proper  way  to  curb  the  erosion  of 
State  rights  by  Federal  Judicial  edict. 
Federal  lawmakers  should  be  encouraged  now 
to  vote  for  the  proposed  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment. 

Salisbttkt,  Md., 

April  18, 1966. 
Senator  Everett  Dirksen, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Dally  Times,  Salisbury,  Md.,  has  repeatedly 
opposed  one-man.  one-vote  principle  for 
both  houses  of  legislature.  It  endorses  prin- 
ciple that  people  of  States  should  have  a 
right  to  decide  issue.  We  feel  that  with 
both  houses  apportioned  on  population,  in- 
stead of  one  smaller  body  reflecting  geog- 
raphy, regional,  and  other  factors,  second 
house  Is  unnecessary  and  better  government 
could  be  obtfilned  with  unicameral  legisla- 
tures which  could  be  streamlined,  better 
staffed  and  more  efficient.  We  deplore  lack 
of  check  and  balance  Inherent  in  two  houses 
app>orttoned  by  population  alone.  One  will 
be  mere  echo  of  other  and  we  will  be  ruled 
solely  by  numbers. 

RiCHABO  L.  MOORX, 

Editor,  Daily  Times,  Salisbury.  Md. 

JFrom  the  Pekln  (Dl)  Dally  Times] 

We're  not  worried  in  Indiana. 

We  are  wSirled  in  Arizona. 

We  should  be  In  niinois. 

Why? 

The  Dlrksen  effort  to  give  the  States  the 
right  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  want 
Senators  by  area  may  come  to  a  vote  Wednes- 
day. 

In  Indiana,  Indianapolis  does  not  have 
more  people  than  the  rest  of  the  State. 

Metropolitan  Phoenix  does  have  more  peo- 
ple than  all  the  rest  of  the  Stote.  With  both 
houses  elected  by  population.  Phoenix  can 
deny  water,  can  tax,  and  rule  all  Arizona. 

Chicago? 

Just  now  the  "Illinois  property  tax"  (a 
book  of  statistics)  has  come. 

On  page  95  It  tells^  how  many  people  in 
nilnots  did  not  list  their  automobiles  for 
taxation. 

Our  government  is  supposed  to  come 
from  Springfield  In  Sangamon  Oounty.  In 
Sangamon  County  63,849  autos  were  reg- 
istered; 57,037  were  listed  for  taxing.  Nine 
percent  avoided  paying  auto  tax. 

Now  look  at  Cook  County:  735332  cars 
were  regt-stered;  218,150  were  assessed. 
Seventy  percent  didn't  pay  tax  on  them. 

Equally  Important,  Springfield  valued  cars, 
each  at  $653,  Oook  County  valued  each  at 
$334. 

If  I've  figured  correctly.  If  all  Cook  County 
motorists  had  listed  their  autos,  at  $553, 
Oook  County  would  have  had  an  additional 
valuation  of  one-third  of  a  billion  dollars 
In  autos  alone;  not  counting  the  other  .per- 
sonal taxes  they  refuse  to  pay. 
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(Prom  the  Klamath  PalU  i  Oreg  )   Hera;-;1  drid 

News.  AprU  13.  1966! 
N    Reapportionmint:   Lit  Pioplb  DeciDi 

In  an  era  of  too  much  b!g  government, 
too  many  big  cities  and  far  too  much  em- 
pha.sU  on  people  rather  than  at  least  some 
consideration  of  the  great  land  in  which  we 
ii%e.  we  become  Involved  with  Lssuee  like  re- 
apportionment 

On  the  face  of  It — and  It  goes  no  deeper — 
reapportionment,  which  would  provide  repre- 
sentation In  State  legislatures  a<-cordtng  to 
the  number  of  people  In  a  given  area,  sounds 
logical. 

But  It  Isn't. 

In  the  State  of  Oregon,  for  Instance,  a  few 
larger  cities  and  environs,  like  Portland 
Salem,  and  Eugene,  would  dominate  the 
State  legislature.  Because  these  communi- 
ties, with  the  bulk  of  {xjpulatlon,  would  have 
the  greatest  representation  at  the  capltoi 

But  a  3tate  Is  more  than  people  It's  In- 
dividuals; It's  mountains,  rivers  and  streams, 
farms  and  ranches  deaerts  and  small  towns 
Oeography  Is  Important,  too 

We.  In  eastern  and  southwestern  Oregon, 
doQt  want  the  politicians  of  Muitnom.ah 
County  calling  all  the  shots  for  us  Tliey 
represent  a  concentrated  little  area  along  the 
Willamette  not  one  twenty-flfth  the  size 
of  Klama-.h  County  On  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion, however  this  area  would  have  many, 
many  mor«  tlmea  the  repreeentatloii, 

SenaUjr  Evskitt  DiwtsxN.  Republlc«n,  :)f 
Illinois,  has  proposed  an  amendment  to  our 
Constitution  ■to  preserve  to  the  people  of 
each  State  the  power  to  det«rmlne  the  com- 
^  position  of  Its  legislature  and  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  membership  thereof  In  accord- 
ance with  the  law  and  th«  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

This  Is  an  extremely  fair  approach  to  the 
decision  rendered  by  the  US  Supreme 
Court  In  June  1964.  ordering  that  both 
houses  of  the  State  legislature  be  appor- 
tioned on  a  population  basis. 

DixKarN  s  amendment,  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 103.  would  return  to  the  people  of 
each  State  the  right  to  decide  how  their 
State  legislatures  sho;ild  be  comprised,  all 
of  which  stems  from  the  long-time  American 
belief  In  the  principles  of  self-government. 
Let  the  people  vote  what  they  want 

It's  that  simple. 

Whafs  startling  is  that  the  good  old  USA. 
?ot  along  wonderfully  well  for  175  years^— 
ur.tlJ  June  1964 — In  matters  of  representa- 
tion rrom.  time  to  time  changes  were  .made 
according  :o  the  dictates  of  the  people  But 
they  resolved  the  Issue  Not  Waahlngton, 
or  the  Supreme  Court 

There  Is  need  of  correcUve  action  and  the 
Dtrkaen  reapportionment  amendment  ufters 
the  opportunity 

If  ^  you  feel  similarly,  tell  RepresenUtlve 
Ax  ULLM.tN  and  urge  him  to  get  on  the  Sen- 
ate  Joint  Resolution  103  bandwagon.  Wed 
be  amazed  if  he  doesn't  go  for  It  100  percent. 

State  Senator  Harry  Bolvln  Is  all  for  the 
reapportionment  amendment.  We  trust 
Representatives  George  Flltcraft  and  Carrol 
Howe  are  of  the  same  belief. 

(From  the  Marlon  rind.)  Chronicle, 
Apr.  1,  1966] 
Re.\pporttonmint-    Dmksen    AutHntiKtrr— 
Tsris.  Acres— ProPi-E — One  Man,  One  Vote 
In   the  summer  of  1964.  the  US    Supreme 
Court  decided  that  all  State  legLslatureg  must 
be  apportioned  strictly  according  to  popula- 
tion 

It  was  called  the  one-man,  one-vote  de- 
cision, and  has  kept  State  governments  m  an 
uproar  as  SUtes  attempted  to  comply 

Opposition  to  the  ruling  Ls  growing.  The 
Supreme  Court  claimed  legislators  repre- 
sented    people,    not    tre«8   and   acres  '      But 


'.here  U  mdre  to  It  than  that,  since  geograplUc 
interests  Tftry. 

Senator  Sviarrr  M.  Dikksxn  has  proposed 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  allow  States 
to  consider  geography  and  otber  factors  be- 
sides population  In  apportioning  one  lagla- 
latlve  bouse. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  Ootirfs  ruling,  what 
has  stemmed  from  It  and  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment appears  on  page  10. 

[nom  the  Marlon  (Ind.)  Chronicle, 

Apr.  1,  196«] 

DntxsxN   Plan   Would   Lrr  Statss   Contiol 

LXCI8I.ATTraX8 

(By  John  F.  White) 

For  almoet  two  centuries  residents  of  the 
various  American  States  had  the  prerogative 
of  deciding  how  they  would  choose  their  own 
State  goyernments. 

But  In  the  summer  of  1964.  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  changed  that  In 
i  landmark  decision  which  decreed  that 
henceforth  the  makeup  of  all  State  legisla- 
tures— both  houses — must  be  based  on  popu- 
lation. 

Since  that  time  States  have  acted  in  haste 
to  comply  with  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
intent  of  the  court.  In  general,  the  ruling 
has  meant  that  control  of  all  State  legisla- 
tures will  be  in  the  hands  of  large  urban  cen- 
ters and  that  outlying  areas  will  have  only  a 
small  voice  In  State  govenment. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruling  has  met  with 
widespread  opposition,  for  most  f)eople  want 
to  know  why  the  Federal  Government  can 
have  one  legislative  body  made  up  according 
to  population  and  one  organized  according 
to  geography  but  States  cannot  do  the  same. 

Presently  before  Congress  Is  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation designed  to  give  back  to  the  States 
the  privilege  of  deciding  how  their  own 
legislatures  will  be  formed. 

BInown  as  the  Dlrksen  amendment,  because 
It  was  authored  by  Senator  BvrRrrr  M.  Dikk- 
8M*,  of  IllinoU,  the  amendment  in  simple 
language  sets  out  that  In  each  State  having 
a  bicameral  legislature — ^two  hotisee— one 
house  would  have  to  be  apportioned  accord- 
ing to  populaUon  but  that  geography  and 
other  factors  coiUd  be  considered  In  decid- 
ing the  makeup  of  the  other  unit. 

The  proposal  is  permissive,  not  mandatory. 
The  voters  of  each  State  would  decide  on 
the  apportionment  of  their  leglslattires.  If 
they  wanted  to  have  both  hotjses  districted 
according  to  population,  they  could  do  It. 
But  If  they  wanted  to  use  geography  or  other 
factors  In  dividing  the  seats  In  one  house, 
they  would  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

The  Dlrksen  proposal  is  an  amendment  to 
the  US.  Constitution  and  Is  In  the  form  of  a 
resolution.  To  date.  It  has  not  cleared  Con- 
gress, but  it  seems  likely  that  If  It  does, 
ratification  by  the  States  would  follow  rather 
quickly. 

Some  of  the  reasoning  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  its  famous  one-man,  one-vote  deci- 
sion Is  open  to  question. 

The  arst  assumption  that  Is  doubtful  is 
that  the  Interests  of  people  in  all  sections 
of  a  State  are  quite  similar. 

There  are  some  small  SUtes  where  this 
might  be  true,  but  the  vast  majority  of 
States  are  so  large  and  the  economies  and 
Interests  of  various  areas  so  varied  that  In 
some  respects,  there  Is  almost  no  close  tie 
at  all.  except  for  the  fact  that  all  are  resi- 
dents within  a  prescribed  boundary,  often 
drawn  without  much  thought  to  community 
of  Interest.  A  good  example  Is  Michigan, 
which  has  Its  Upper  and  Lower  Peninsulas, 
as  different  as  night  and  day. 

In  the  decision  which  threw  legislators 
into  a  tla«y  all  over  the  country,  Chief 
Justice  Karl  Warren  wrote  that  "Leg^latora 
represent  people,  not  trees  or  acres.  Legis- 
lators are  elected  by  voters,  not  farms  or 
cities  or  economic  interests." 


If  such  is  the  case,  does  It  not  also  hold 
true  for  U.S.  Senators  and  Representatives? 
Congressmen,  we're  sure,  feel  they  represent 
and  were  elected  by  people  •  •  •  not  tre»^ 
or  acres,  as  might  be  implied. 

The  Chief  Justice,  however,  contends  ther^ 
Is  no  comparison  possible  between  the  Fed- 
eral System  and  the  State  legislatures,  be- 
cause the  Federal  plan  was  set  up  to  quiet 
the  fears  of  small  States  that  they  might 
be  dominated  by  large  States  and  the  large 
States  that  they  might  be  controlled  by  ex- 
cessive ijower  in  the  small  States. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  loses  a  lot 
of  punch  when  facts  and  realities  are 
considered. 

While  those  who  favor  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  philosophy  are  right  In  their  contention 
that  many  legislatures  have  not  been  re- 
apportioned In  many  years  and  hence  are 
heavily  weighted  for  rural  areas,  the  reappor- 
tionment as  directed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
simply  means  that  the  p>opulous  areas  will 
be  given  full  control  of  the  State  govern- 
ments. 

Equality  will  not  be  Involved,  since  mere 
population  will  be  the  governing  factor. 
Under  this  setup,  smaller  cotzununities  will 
have  no  voice  at  all  In  State  government.  It 
simply  means  taking  control  from  one  group 
and  handing  it  to  another  without  any  re- 
gard for  fair  representation.  In  many  cases, 
it  will  be  the  same  situation  which  existed 
before,  with  only  the  roles  of  the  majority 
and  minority  switched. 

When  the  court  implies  that  all  residents 
of  a  State  have  the  same  interests,  it  is  being 
unrealistic.  The  needs  of  a  rural,  smalltown 
community  are  in  no  way  similar  to  those  of 
a^large  metropolitan  area,  such  as  New  York 
or  Chicago.  But  under  the  Supreme  Court's 
guidelines,  these  large  cities,  which  often 
contain  more  than  half  the  State's  popula- 
tion, will  have  life  or  death  control  over  all 
residents  of  the  State. 

As  previously  mentioned,  some  small 
States,  such  as  Rhode  Island,  might  find  that 
most  of  Its  people  hold  pretty  much  the  same 
views  and  Interests. 

But  then  look  at  Florida  or  California,  two 
States  where  the  north  and  south  portions 
are  completely  different.  A  resident  of  Los 
Angeles  has  practically  nothing  In  common 
with  a  jjerson  living  In  one  of  California's 
rugged  northern  counties.  But  under  the 
new  legislation,  the  southern  area  wUl  be 
able  to  dominate  both  houses  of  the  leg- 
islature. 

Under  the  Supreme  Court-ordered  reappor- 
tlomnent,  the  Inequities  are  Just  as  great  as 
they  were  in  the  past  when  there  was  a  tend- 
ency of  rural  areas  to  cling  to  the  control 
they  had  won  years  ago. 

The  Dlrksen  amendment,  however,  offers 
the  people  an  opportunity  to  change  the  cur- 
rent situation  and  establish  something  more 
akin  to  fair  and  equal  representation,  or  at 
least  provide  most  people  with  some  weight 
in  the  legislature.  At  the  very  letist  it  gives 
the  people  of  a  State  an  opportunity  to  decide 
how  they  will  be  governed. 
There  Is  nothing  mandatory  about  it. 
The  Federal  system  has  not  been  popular 
in  all  States  In  the  past,  and  may  not  be  In 
the  futtire.  At  the  time  the  Supreme  Court 
wrote  its  one-man.  one-vote  decision,  almost 
half  of  the  60  States — 24 — already  required 
that  both  houses  of  their  legislatures  be  ap- 
ptortioned  according  to  population,  although 
in  many  of  these  States  the  State  ctMistltu- 
tions  were  being  Ignored,  for  the  seats  had 
not  been  reapportioned  for  many  years. 

We  always  have  favored  the  Federal  sys- 
tem. We  feel  that  It  provides  better  govern- 
ment in  that  one  house  is  able  to  keep  the 
other  from  running  wild.  A  legislature 
heavily  weighted  in  both  houses  with  repre- 
sentatives from  large  cities,  or  from  rural 
areas,  naturally  Is  going  to  lean  heavily  to- 
ward legislation  favoring  which  ever  group 
is  in  control. 
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Given  a  choice,  some  States  probably  would 
prefer  to  have  their  legislatures  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  population  only. 

Others,  especially  the  larger  States  with 
divergent  economies  and  Interests  probably 
would  prefer  to  have  one  house  made  up  ac- 
cording to  population,  the  other  according 
to  geography. 

The  main  point  is  not  which  the  State 
would  choose,  but  that  the  people  of  the 
State,  and  not  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  would  decide  on  how  they 
would  be  governed. 

The  Dlrksen  amendment  now  is  before 
Congress.  It  should  be  passed  this  session  In 
order  that  the  States  can  regain  control  of 
their  legislative  bodies. 

(Prom  the  Arizona  Republic,  Apr.  17,  19M] 
Majortty  Rule 
The  X5B.  Senate  will  soon  be  voting  on  the 
Dlrksen,  or  reapportionment,  amendment. 
Although  a  majority  of  the  Senators  are  In 
favor  of  the  measure.  It  take  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  submit 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  the  States. 
Then  It  takes  the  approval  of  three-fourths 
of  the  States  to  actually  enact  the  amend- 
ment. Needless  to  say.  those  are  pretty 
stringent  vote  requirements.     But  they  can 


be  attained. 
^^  As  everyone  knows,  the  States  of  the  Union 
are  xmder  a  Supreme  Court  ukase  to  apply 
the  one-man,  one-vote  formula  to  both 
houses  of  State  leglslattires.  The  Dlrksen 
amendment  would  make  it  possible,  but  not 
mandatory,  for  the  States  to  apportion  one 
house  of  a  legislature  by  geographic  c*  other 
factors  Instead  of  population,  when  approved' 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  people. 

"Inertead  of  locking  State  legislatures  into 
a  permanent.  Inflexible  apportionment,"  says 
Senator  DntKsxN,  "we  say  let  the  people  of 
each  State  choose  once  every  10  years  between 
alternative  plsms,  whether  they  want  to  ap- 
portion both  hotises  of  their  legislature  on  a 
population  basis,  or  whether  they  want  to 
apportion  one  of  those  two  hcnises  on  a 
geographic  basds  in  the  traditional  way." 

The  Supreme  Court's  one-man.  one-vote 
deoislon  was,  of  course,  aimed  at  establishing 
majority  rule.  What  it  actually  has  done, 
however.  Is  put  overwhelming  political  power 
In  the  hands  of  the  cdtles.  We  dont  believe 
urban  populations  have  a  monopoly  of  all 
knowledge  about  government.  And  we  think 
It  would  be  disastrous  to  i^ace  the  f^rm 
populations  of  this  country  at  the  mercy  of 
the  city  populations. 

However,  quite  aside  from  the  political  Im- 
pUcatdona,  we  hope  the  Dlrksen  amendment 
passes  for  the  same  reason  the  Supreme 
Court  reversed  the  established  pattern  of 
legislative  apportionment:  an  abiding  faith 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  majority.  The  majority 
of  Congressmen  and  the  majority  ol  State 
legislatures  has  expressed  support,  in  one  way 
or  another,  of  the  Dlrksen  amendment.  That 
majority  should  be  heard,  especially  since  the 
Dlrksen  amendment  would  not  force  any 
State  to  again  reapportion  its  legislature  U  It 
dldnt  wrfht  to. 

In  the  best  tradition  of  American  pc^itics, 
the  Dlrksen  amendment  would  allow  a  major- 
ity of  the  voters  of  a  State  to  change  the 
apportionment  of  one  house  of  the  State 
legislature.  Although  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  Senators  Ha  then  and  Fannin 
will  vote  for  the  Dlrksen  amendment,  we  sug- 
gest you  write  them  and  urge  their  all-out 
support  for  majority  rule  in  the  matter  of 
app>c»-tlonment.  They  can  be  reached  at  the 
Senate  OfBce  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

(From  the  Fjiirbanks  (Alaska)   Dally  News- 
Miner.   Feb.   28,    1966] 
Reappoktionment  Lawsuit   a  Hxaltht 

Dkvxiopmkkt 
The  lawsuit  filed  by  15  of  our  State  sen- 
ators challenging  State  senate  reapportion- 


ment is  the  healthiest  action  to  emanate 
from  Alaska's  lawmaking  assemblage  this 
year. 

If  the  stilt  is  successful  the  victory  will  tie 
In  with  a  State-by-state  campaign,  now  un- 
derway, which  would  permit  the  voters  of 
each  State  to  decide  whether  they  want  one 
house  of  their  State  legislatives  to  be  ap- 
portioned according  to  geography.  pollUcal 
subdivisions  and  population  in  preference  to 
mandatory  population-only  apportionment. 
Governor  Egan,  perhaps  acting  too  quickly 
in  abiding  by  the  letter  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  one-man,  one-vote  ruling,  has  Is- 
sued a  reapportionment  order  that  would 
take  State  senators  away  trata  northwestern 
and  southeastern  Alaska  and  add  the  seats 
into  the  more  populous  Anchorage  and  Fair- 
banks areas. 

He  said  he  had  to,  but  the  suit  contends 
the  leglslatiu'e  or  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion shoujd  be  able  to  determine  whether 
some  of  the  attributes  of  the  present  Senate, 
originally  established  on  a  nonpopulatlon 
basis,  should  be  retained.  The  Governor's 
order  is  termed  unilateral  and  Illegal. 

We  hoi)e  the  suit  is  successful,  for  the 
campaign  on  the  nationwide  level  for  a  re- 
apportionment constitutional  amendment  to 
modify  the  High  Court  ruling  is  gathering 
plenty  of  steam. 

One  can  only  wonder  what  would  have 
happened  to  the  development  of  the  Far 
West  If  the  one-man,  one-vote  edict  had 
been  federally  applied  during  the  early 
growth  of  this  Nation.  Where,  In  fact,  would 
the  country  be  how  if  the  Supreme  Court's 
"logic"  were  applied  to  the  U.S.  Senate? 

On  the  Alaska  level,  the  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, made  up  on  a  population  basis, 
has  more  than  half  its  membership  coming 
from  the  areas  of  the  two  principal  cities. 

If  this  makeup  prevails  in  the  upper  house, 
the  needs  of  the  smaller  communities  will 
gradually  be  forgotten,  even  though  their 
economic  contributions  In  terms  of  such  re- 
source-based industries  as  timber,  fisheries, 
and  mining  represent  more  than  half  the 
State's  wealth. 

Therefore,  hasty  ccMnpllance  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  is  not  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  Alaska  as  a  whole.  The  better  strat- 
egy is  to  explore  every  way  possible  to  bring 
geographical  and  econcKnlc  considerations  to 
bear  on  the  Issue  of  how  the  State  senate  will 
be  made  up.  It  was  probably  with  this  con- 
cept m  mind  that  the  Alaska  Leglslattu-e  in 
Its  wisdom  last  year  resolved  In  favor  of  a 
Federal  constitutional  amendment  that 
would  allow  States  to  apportion  on  a  basis 
other  than  strictly  population. 

Reapporttormient  committees  seeking  this 
goal  have  now  been  established  In  all  60 
States.  In  our  State,  the  conunlttee  Is  com- 
prised of  Fraink  Peratrovlch.  of  Klawock,  Wil- 
liam Boardman,  of  Ketchikan,  Milton  Daugh- 
erty,  of  Juneau,  Robert  Dltman,  ,of  Valdez, 
Harold  Hansen,  of  Cordova.  R.  J.  McNealy, 
of  Fairbanks.  John  O'Connell,  of  Sitka,  Brad 
Phillips,  of  Anchorage,  and  Frank  See,  of 
Hoonah. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  decision  was 
handed  down  in  June  1964,  Justice  Potter 
Stewart  in  a  dissenting  opinion  declared: 

"What  the  Court  has  done  is  to  convert  a 
particular  political  philosophy  Into  a  con- 
stitutional rule,  binding  upon  each  of  the  50 
States,  from  Maine  to  Hawaii,  from  Alaska  to 
Texas,  without  regard  and  respect  for  the 
many  Individualized  and  differentiated  char- 
acteristics of  each  State,  characteristics 
stemming  from  each  State's  distinct  hi8t<M-y. 
distinct  geography,  distinct  distribution  of 
poptilatlon,  and  distinct  pwUtical  heritage." 
The  strength  of  these  observations  will 
guide  the  campaigns  on  the  State  and  Na- 
tional level,  perhaps  to  an  equitable 
conclusion. 


(From  the  Fairbanks   (Alaska)   Dally  News- 
Miner.  Apr.  12.  1966) 
Court  Ritlino:    New   Chance  ro*.  Sensible 
R^pportionment 

Yesterday's  invalidating  of  the  Governor's 
reapportionment  order  Is  good  tct  Alaska. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  Governor 
should  have  moved  to  comply  with  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decision  requiring  State  sen- 
ators to  be  elected  on  a  basis  of  population 
rather  than  geography  <x  other  considera- 
tions. 

Yet.  according  to  the  superior  court  at 
Juneau,  the  way  he  did  It  exceeded  his  au- 
thority. The  court  found  that  the  Governor 
has  the  power  to  request  and  recommend  a 
reapportionment  plan,  but  not  the  authority 
to  actually  reapportion.  That  pxjwer  lies  with 
the  State  legislature  and  the  people  of 
Alaska. 

Therefore,  this  year's  elections  are  sched- 
uled to  be  held  under  existing  State  oon- 
stltutional  provisions.  Meanwhile,  the  legis- 
lature or  a  oonsrtitutional  convention  may 
draw  up  a  reapportionment  plan  to  submit 
to  the  voters  of  the  State. 

Any  poimcal  statements  that  the  Gover- 
nor acted  prematurely  and  unilaterally  are 
overshadowed  by  the  new  opportunity  now 
to  draft  a  plan  to  give  the  less  populous  but 
no  lees  important  areas  of  Alaska  a  continu- 
ing voice  In  State  goverrunent. 

When  there  is  already  a  solid  nationwide 
campaign'  aJoot  to  change  the  Supreme 
Court's  rviling,  It  does  not  make  sense  for 
Alaska  of  all  States  to  rush  Into  a  blind 
acceptance  of  the  population-only  theory. 
The  Far  West  could  never  have  been  opened 
up.  settled,  and  developed  economically  if 
this  political  philosophy  had  been  paramotint 
a  century  ago.  Alaska  is  still  op>enlng  up  and 
developing. 

The  larger  population  areas  of  Anchorage 
and  Fairbanks  already  enjoy  a  majority  in 
the  State's  house  of  representatives.  If  the 
same  thing  happens  in  the  Alaska  Senate, 
the  other  areas  of  the  State  will  lose  out 
politically,  which  Is  tantamount  to  losing 
out  economically. 

Southeastern  Alaska,  whose  timber  and 
lUbarles  contribute  so  much  to  the  economy 
of  the  State,  should  not  be  cheated  of  ade- 
quate representation.  The  same  can  be  said 
of  northwestern  Alaska  with  its  mineral  and 
petrochemical  potential. 

The  longer  we  can  hold  off  robbing  sen- 
ators from  these  areas,  and  adding  them  on 
at  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks,  the  better  off 
the  State  wUl  be  as  a  whole. 

In  the  broadest  p)erBp)ective.  the  court  rul- 
ing at  Juneau  this  week  helps  bolster  the 
nationwide  campaign  which,  if  successful, 
will  permit  voters  of  each  State  to  decide 
whether  they  want  one  house  of  their  State 
legislature  to  be  apportioned  according  to 
geography,  political  subdivision,  and  popula- 
tion— in  preference  to  mandatory  popula- 
tion-only apportionment. 

If  It  withstands  appeal  to  the  Alaska  Su- 
preme Court,  thU  Is  a  ruling  that  will  be 
good  for  Alaska,  and  all  the  Nation's  States. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  say  to  my  col- 
league, who  mentioned  a  television  sta- 
tion in  Indiana,  that  he  picked  out  the 
one  station  which  is  not  for  this  pro- 
posal. All  the  others  are  in  favor  of 
it,  so  far  as  I  can  tell. 

Therefore,  let  us  keep  the  record 
straight.  Let  us  let  the  country  know 
that  I  know  what  the  law  is.  as  well  as 
the  distinguished  nonlawyer  from  Wls- 
coiisin.  the-  distinguished  nonlawyer 
from  nilnois,  my  colleague  I  Mr.  Doug- 
las I,  and  the  distinguished  lawyer  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydikcs]. 

I  know  the  score.  We  remain  with- 
in the  law.    We  Intend  to  do  ■o. 
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It  seems  awfully  funny,  when  we  go 
out  and  collect  money  for  a  cause  of  this 
kind  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  for 
no  one  else  that  these  ■red  herrings" 
must  be  hauled  across  the  Senate  floor. 
For  whom  are  we  working?  For 
someone's  pockets ■;'  F\3r  some  corpora- 
tion? For  some  business  enterprise? 
For  some  economic  group? 
No. 

We  are  working  for  the  people  of  this 
coijncry  That  has  been  the  whole  bur- 
den fif  this  crus.^de 

Mr  TYDINOS  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  jield  at  that 
polnf 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  It  has  been  an  edu- 
cational campaii,'n  that  we  have  carried 
into  every  one  of  the  50  States  in  the 
Union,  and  I  am  proud  of  it. 

I  never  cease  to  marvel  I  put  the 
question  here  on  the  fjoor,  -'What  is  the 
matter  with  you  opponents''  Are  vou 
afra;d  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States' 

I  never  sa-w  the  white  feather  of  fear 
go  up  so  often  as  In  connection  with  this 
particular  proposal  because  wp  are  going 
back  to  the  people,  recojmizln?  the  dual 
sovereignty  which  has  been  set  up  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  letting  the  people  back  home  in  the 
respective  States  articulate  their  con- 
stitutional rights,  which  they  enjoyed 
for  175  years  until  the  Suprejine  Court 
threw  them  In  the  ash  can. 

Now  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Marjiand 

Mr  'n.-DINGS  If,  as  Uie  Senator  sug- 
s'est.s.  fuiids  for  the  drive  have  been  con- 
tributed by  tile  people  and  not  by  the 
major  special  interest  groups  such  as 
t.he  Nar.innal  .Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers, the  various  utilities,  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau, and  others,  then  why  does  he  not 
publish  the  names  of  tho  contributors 
and  the  amounts,  so  'hat  the  people  can 
see  who  Ls  paying  for  this  lobbying  effort? 
Mr  DIRKSJTN  Ail  right  If  we  can 
set  the  At'I^CIO  and  George  Meany,  the 
•  Leacrue  of  Women  Voters,  and  these 
other  organizations  which  were  Just  read 
into  the  Record,  and  let  them  make  a 
statement,  then  we  will  be  prepared  to  do 
it.  Incidentally,  while  that  Ls  going  on. 
let  us  find  out  who  is  making  contribu- 
tions to  the  1966  campaign,  in  gixxl  green 
money,  and  see  whether  thar  has  a  bear- 
ing upon  the  viewpoints  whlcii  are  e.x- 
pressed  in  the  Senate 

Mr  -rs'DINCrS     Will  the  Senator  yield 
further'' 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr  TYDINGS.  Was  not  the  Commit- 
tee for  Goveniment  of  the  People  orga- 
nized for  the  sole  purpose  of  passing  the 
Dirksen  amendment  and  abrogating  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Reynolds 
against  Sim.o  is  that  r^cH  the  purpose'' 
Mr  DIRKSEN  Certadnly.  we  are  not 
abrogating  the  decision.  We  are  Just 
taking  our  cause  to  the  people  When 
this  is  not  done,  let  the  Senator  tell  me 
where  a  State  will  ever  go  If  It  is  unhappy 
under  the  Reynolds  against  Sims  deci- 
sion. Where  Is  it  going  to  ,;et  relief,  now 
or  In.  the  future'  There  is  no  place  The 
dior  has  been  closed.  The  Senator  re- 
fuses lo  open  it,  even  a  little,  where  the 
people  are  unhappy  with  the  Senator's 
deal. 


Mr.  TYDINOS.  Getting  back  to  my 
question  again,  is  It  not  a  fact  that  this 
committee  was  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  Influencing  legislation;  namely,  the 
passage  of  the  Dirksen  constitutional 
amendment  in  Congress? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  forgets 
that  the  committee  consists  of  Senators. 
We  are  influencing  legislation  every  day 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Every  time 
a  Senator  opens  his  mouth  and  makes 
a  speech,  he  is  trying  to  Influence  legisla- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  We  do 
not  have  to  apologize  as  Senators  for 
that,  but  those  who  have  to  register  un- 
der the  Antilobbylng  Act  are  registered. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Does  not  the  lobby- 
ing act  provide  that  committees  which 
are  organized  for  the  speciflc  purpose  of 
passing  legislation  must  file,  on  a  quar- 
terly basis,  reports  of  contributions  re- 
ceived and  expenditures  made? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  Senator  wants 
to  make  it  an  issue,  why  does  he  not 
make  it  plain?  Why  does  he  not  go  be- 
fore the  grand  Jury? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  asking  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  Is  not 
going  to  get  me  to  respond  to  the  ques- 
tion in  the  form  he  has  put  it.  That  is 
the  red  herring  that  has  been  paraded 
here  In  the  Senate  for  the  past  several 
months, 

Mr,  TYDINGS.  It  Is  not  a  red  her- 
ring. The  people  are  not  asking  for  the 
Dirksen  amendment.  The  groups  that 
are  pressing  and  contributing  money  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Dirksen  amendment 
are  the  special  interest  groups  that  con- 
trol the  rotten  borough  State  legisla- 
tures. The  people  would  like  to  have 
fair  representation.  The  reason  I  asked 
the  question  is  so  we  can  know  where  the 
money  is  coming  from,  whether  it  Ls  from 
the  average  citizen,  or  whether.  Indeed,  It 
is  from  the  special  Interests  who  want 
to  maintain  the  status  quo  In  their  State 
legislatures. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  have  made  clear 
what  we  are  trying  to  do.  but  It  Is  clear 
that  that  issue  is  one  of  the  red  herrliogs. 
The  Senator  has  not  mentioned  any  Issue 
uf  substance. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Let  me  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  substance.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
me  and  the  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
what  is  meant  by  the  language  on  page  2, 
beginning  on  line  16,  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  103.  which  reswls: 

Members  of  the  other  house  may  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  people  on  the  basis 
of  population,  geography,  and  political  sub- 
divisions in  order  to  Insure  effective  repre- 
sentation in  the  State's  legislature  of  the 
various  groups  and  Interests  making  up  tho 
electorate? 

That  is  a  substantive  question.  What 
does  that  language  mean? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  add  to  the  Senator's  enlightenment 
if  he  does  not  know  what  it  means,  be- 
cause that  Is  the  language  of  the  Court 
In  some  of  the  opinions  which  have  been 
handed  down.  'When  it  iComes  to  fair 
representation,  we  are  f©f  fair  represen- 
tation. That  is  the  proposal  we  have 
been  advancing:  day  after  day  and  week 
after  week, 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  is  the  language  of  the  dissenting 
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opinion  in  the  case  of  Lucas  against 
Colorado,  the  language  of  Justices  Stew- 
art and  Clark,  who  had  to  pass  on  nine 
reapportionment  cases  the  following 
week,  and  disagreed  in  four  of  them 
How  can  we  be  expected  to  be  able  to 
interpret  it  when  the  dissenting  Justices 
who  formulated  that  language  could  not 
Interpret  it  the  following  week? 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  I  must  confess  I  had 
difficulty  following  the  majority  decision 
and  Judge  Harlan  castigated  the  Court 
and  made  a  thorough  explanation  of  the 
matter  as  far  back  as  1868,  and  the  orig- 
inal 14th  amendment.  That  was  lost 
upon  the  Court. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  Senator  will  agree 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  win  not  agree 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Will  the  Senator  agree 
that  the  language  drafted  is  so  broad 
and  elastic  as  to  be  impossible  of  judi- 
cial interpretation? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    No. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  How  would  one  de- 
termine whether  a  rotten  borough  legis- 
lature had  been  reapportioned  to  give 
representation  to  various  groups  and  in- 
terests? For  instance,  in  the  State  of 
Maryland  Negroes  constitute  18  per- 
cent of  the  population.  Would  the  Sen- 
ate believe  that,  in  order  to  receive  ef- 
fective representation,  they  should  re- 
ceive 50  percent  of  the  seats  in  the  legis- 
lature? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  this  joint  resolu- 
tion say  that? 

Mr,  TYDINGS.  It  states:  "In  order 
to  Insure  effective  representation  of  vari- 
ous groups  and  interests  making  up  the 
electorate." 

Ml-.  DIRKSEN.  Certainly,  but  it  does 
not  mean  only  one  particular  group.  The 
Senator  is  trying  to  bring  the  Issue  of 
civil  rights  into  it,  and  it  is  not  In- 
volve. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Very  weU.  Let  us 
consider  the  farmers  of  Maryland  who 
comprise  11  or  12  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State  and  are  located  pri- 
marily in  15  rural  coimties.  Does  the 
Senator  think  that  those  11  or  12  per- 
cent are  entitled  to  elect  representatives 
to  control  50  percent  of  one  house? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  remember  the 
shrieking  about  "one  man,  one  vote." 
There  Is  nothing  that  takes  anything 
away  from  the  people  of  Baltimore  or 
the  farmers  in  the  question  which  would 
be  submitted  by  the  Legislature  of  Mary- 
land. Everybody  would  have  one  vote. 
The  farmers,  the  miners — if  there  are 
any  in  Maryland — the  foresters,  the  peo- 
ple who  live  in  Baltimore,  the  fishermen, 
the  oystermen — they  all  get  a  vote. 
Nothing  can  be  done  at  all  unless  the 
majority  of  the  people,  who  are  said  to 
be  complaining  about  one  man,  one 
vote,  do  so  by  majority  vote. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  point  I  am  try- 
ing to  make  is  that  under  the  language 
of  the  Joint  resolution  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  have  one  house  of  the  legislature 
controlled  by  11  or  12.  percent  of  the 
people  of  a  State. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  are  we  trying 
to  do  here?  We  start  out  by  saying  that 
the  legislature  of  each  State — they  are 
the  people — shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
people  of  that  State.    We  start  out  with 
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that  and  begin  with  it.    That  is  how  the 
Constitution  begins. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Let  us  stop  right 
there,  if  the  Senator  will.  How  would 
that  be  achieved?  Does  it  mean  that 
It  would  be  reapportioned  by  the  exist- 
ing rotten  borough  legislature?  Does  it 
mean  that  there  would  be  a  State  con- 
vention? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  have  already 
taken  care  of  conventions,  because  it  has 
been  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  from  the  very  beginning.  Why 
do  we  have  to  spell  it  out?  It  is  there, 
and  the  people  can  make  the  choice. 
But  the  State  legislature  has  to  get  up 
the  plan  and  submit  it  to  the  people. 
We  are  retjdning  sovereignty  in  the 
States,  the  sovereignty  that  was  estab- 
lished 175  years  ago. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  To  get  back  to  the 
question  of  groups  and  interest,  as  the 
language  of  the  resolution  is  now  framed. 
Is  it  not  correct  that  a  small  minority  of 
interests,  representing  perhaps  only  11 
or  12  percent  of  the  people  could  effec- 
tively control  one  house  of  the  legisla- 
ture? Would  it  not  be  possible  to  do 
that? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  been  trying  to 
make  clear  for  some  time  that  we  get 
nowhere  until  the  legislatures  are  reap- 
portioned, because  40  of  them  have  al- 
ready been  reapportioned.  There  are 
only  10  to  go.  Then  the  plan  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  as  to  whether  they 
want  it  on  a  population  basis.  The  ques- 
tion goes  to  the  people.  It  cannot  be- 
come effective  without  the  people  saying 
so.    That  is  one  man,  one  vote. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  But  it  is  still  possible 
to  have  one  rotten  borough  house  of  the 
legislature  limit  the  whole  vote  of  the 
people  of  the  State. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  reconfer  sov- 
ereignty on  the  people  of  the  States,  be- 
cause the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and 
the  States  is  provided  for  in  the  Federal 
Constitution.  Everything  not  conferred 
on  the  Federal  Government  is  reserved  to 
the  States  and  the  people  of  the  States. 
That  is  what  we  want. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  Senator  on  that,  but  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  under  the  language  of 
the  Senator's  proposed  constitutional 
amendment,  the  legislature  would  be  able 
to  set  up  an  apportionment  plan  for 
one  group  which  could,  in  effect,  dilute 
or  limit  the  right  of  the  vote  for  70,  80, 
or  even  90  percent  of  the  people,  by  the 
language  "various  groups  and  interests"? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  prepared  to  put 
my  faith  and  confidence  in  the  people. 
The  Senator  seems  to  fear  the  people  In 
Maryland.    I  do  not. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  use  carrying 
on  this  colloquy.  The  Senator  Is  not  go- 
ing to  get  anywhere  trying  to  persuade 
me,  and  I  know  that  I  am  going  to  fail  to 
persuade  him.  ,» 

In  addition  to  the  160  editorials  which 
I  have  submitted,  I  add  a  telegram  from 
the  Michigan  State  Grange : 

Michigan  State  Grange  does  heartily  en- 
<ione  the  Dirksen  amendment  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  103  contrary  to  statements 
erroneously  read  Into  the  Congressional 
Record  recently. 

OaovBS  Origsbt,. 
ilatter.  Michigan  State  Orange. 


1  There  have  been  so  many  distortions 
of  this  entire  Issue,  we  are  going  to 
keep  the  record  straight  when  we  finally 
get  around  to  voting  on  this  matter, 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleit  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call   be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  will  state  it. 

Mr,  MORTON.  Under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  is  it  in  order  to  speak 
now  to  the  joint  resolution  itself,  or  is 
it  requisite  that  an  amendment  be 
pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
joint  resolution  Is  pending.  It  is  in  order 
for  the  Senator  to  speak  on  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  MORTON.  It  is  in  order  to  speak 
on  the  joint  resolution  itself? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MORTON.    'l  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  favor  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  103,  a  proposal  that  needs 
prompt  acceptance  if  we  are  to  head  off 
some  very  dangerous  trends  in  this  Na- 
tion of  ours. 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  all  of 
us  during  recent  years  that  there  are 
some  so-called  experts  on  government 
and  political  science  who  frankly  favor 
the  abolition  of  the  States. 

They  sa^hat  State  governments  have 
failed,  thacState  lines  are  meaningless, 
and  that  all  w^e  need  is  a  big  Federal 
Government  and  some  i.  form  of  local 
governments. 

Where  they  would  stop  dismantling  our 
existing  machinery  of  government  is  not 
clear,  since  many  of  these  people  say 
that  county  boundaries  and  city  limits 
are  also  useless  and  meaningless. 

There  are  others  who  are  less  forth- 
right. 

They  would  increase  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  the  expense  of  State  and 
local  governments.  They  would  chip 
away  at  the  authority  and  sources  of 
revenue  of  State  and  local  governments 
until  they  became  In  fact  useless  and 
impotent. 

Let  us  admit  that  there  are  many 
problems  which  cross  State  and  local 
boundaries — water  pollution,  air  pollu- 
tion, transportation,  flood  control,  con- 
servation of  natural  resources,  and  many 
others. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
do  away  with  the  States  or  limit  them  to 
ceremonial  functions. 

We  have  had  much  valuable  experience 
In  State  government.  Most  of  us  have 
a  great  pride  In  the  history'  and  tradi- 
tions of  our  own  States.  Quite  a  few 
of  us  have  been  educated  at  State  unl-  . 
versities.  and  we  treasure  that  experi- 
ence. State  history,  State  traditions. 
State  pride,  and  State  action  are  part 
of  the  American  way  of  life,  and  I  want 


to  preserve  them  all,  as  I  am  certain  do 
most  of  the  Members  of  this  body. 

Along  with  most  of  my  colleagues,  I 
want  to  give  the  States  the  right  and 
opportunity  to  do  the  ^ob  our  Pounding 
Fathers  envisaged  for  them.  I  want  to 
give  them  the  tools  for  good  government, 
not  take  these  tools  away  from  them. 

This  is  why  I  am  for  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  103.  I  am  satlsfled  It  will 
strengthen  State  government  by  giving 
each  State  the  right  to  decide — by  popu- 
lar vote — whether  or  not  the  rigid  appli- 
cation of  the  one-man,  one-vote  princi- 
ple in  both  houses  of  a  State  legislature 
is  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  their  Stats. 

Why  should  anyone  be  afraid  to  let 
the  residents  of  a  State  make  this  deci- 
sion by  popular  referendum?  Is  it  con- 
tended that  the  people  of  a  State  wUl 
vote  to  destroy  their  legislatures  by 
unwise  districting?  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  think  they  will  vote  wisely  to  make 
their  legislatures  responsive  and  respon- 
sible to  the  needs  of  all  of  their  citizens. 

That  is  why  I  am  for  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  103,  a  simple,  forthright  pro- 
posal lor  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  permit  each  of  our  50  States 
to  "let  the  people  decide." 

During  the  discussion  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  103  there  has  been  frequent 
mention  of  certain  political  and  gov- 
ernmental changes  that  were  hailed  as 
great  reforms  at  the  time  they  were  in- 
troduced— some  of  which  proved  their 
worth  and  have  been  retained  and  some 
of  which  have  been  relegated  to  the  dust- 
bin of  history.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
point  has  been  well  made  that  change 
is  not  automatically  for  the  good. 

It  also  seems  to  me,  I  might  add,  that 
history  teaches  lis  that  there  is  no  per- 
fect political  panacea,  no  single  cure-all 
for  any  of  the  ailments  of  the  body  pol- 
itic, no  wonder  drug  that  can  work  over- 
night upon  our  society. 

I  yield  to  none  In  admiration  of  the 
contributions  which  academicians  have 
made  to  the  science  of  politics  which 
they  have  learned  by  reading  books  and 
passed  on  to  those  of  us  whose  thoughts 
are  hivolved  with  immediate  problems 
in  the  form  of  additional  books.  I  do 
not  challenge  the  right  of  theoreticians 
to  tell  us  what  to  do  any  more  than  I 
challenge  the  right  of  behavioral  disci- 
plinarians to  tell  us  why  we  vote  as  we 
do,  or  the  right  of  opinion  analyzers  to 
tell  us  how  we  are  going  to  vote,  or  the 
right  of  computers  to  tell  us  how  we 
have  voted  before  the  polls  have  closed. 

I  mention  this  because  quite  a  few 
theoreticians  see  one  man,  one  vote  as 
a  cure-all  for  everything  fft)m  the  com- 
mon cold  to  a  deflcit  budget. 

Let  me  say  that  even  though  I  do  not 
have  a  long  list  of  degrees  in  political 
science,  I  have  been  exposed  to  enough 
history  to  know  that  our  forefathers  were 
able  to  create  a  Republic,  to  set  up  a  Con- 
stitution to  guide  its  operation,  and  to 
set  up  lawmaking  bodies  In  the  newly 
created  States  without  benefit  of  political 
scientists,  opinion  analysts,  or  special 
help  from  the  judicial  branch  of  the 
Government.  'What  they  created  with- 
out benefit  of  these  special  skills  and 
disciplines  seems  to  me  to  have  worked 
pretty  well  and  stUl  to  be  capable  of 
improvement. 
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As  I  said,  tc  hear  some  of  those  who 

Insist  that  the  one-man,  one-vote  rule 
must  be  apijlied  universally  «md  to  the 
liltlmaie  degree  talk  about  the  issue  now 
before  us.  you  would  think  that  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  rule  is  the  magic  cure-all 
which  will  solve  all  of  the  problems  of 
State  governments  with  some  form  of 
quick  magic. 

Redistrlcting  all  houses  of  all  legisla- 
tures in  all  States  will  not  change  many 
facts. 

Redistrlcting  will  not  keep  pollution 
from  entering  a  river  upstream  and  de- 
filing the  waters  of  that  river  as  it  flows 
downstream.  It  will  not  prevent  legisla- 
tors from  facing  conflict  of  interests  m 
the  votes  they  cast.  It  will  not  magically 
open  new  and  painless  sources  of  revenue 
so  desperately  needed  by  the  States.  It 
will  not  fill  in  the  chuckholes  in  State 
roads,  it  will  not  educate  children,  it  will 
not  pay  teachers  more,  it  will  not  even 
bring  the  conference  football  champion- 
ship to  the  State  nnl-. ciauy  iNeither.  I 
might  add.  wll'  adoption  of  the  pending 
Joint  resoiuti,m  solve  these  problems. 

So.  let  us  get  away  from  the  ■■Aorld  of 
Imagery  pad  wishful  thtnkinK  and  fact- 
le.ss  persuasion  and  talk  a  little  sense. 
No  one  vants  to  abandon  majority  rule 
in  favor  of  minority  rule.  This  joint 
resolution  v^ertainly  would  not  do  that — 
no  matter  what  anybody  may  try  to  tell 
us. 

It  would  let  the  people  of  each  State 
decide  whether  they  can  .sfmstthen 
their  legislative  piuces^;  by  Including  fac- 
tors other  than  population  in  the  dis- 
tricting of  one  house  of  their  legislature. 
It  says,  •Let  the  majority  decide."  I 
repeat:  "Let  the  people  decide."  I  be- 
heve  that  people  when  permitted  to  do  so 
will  decide  wisely,  and  I  say  that  we 
should  trust  them  enough  to  give  them 
the  right. 

If  some  of  my  dlstingjiished  opponents 
should  say.  "Why.  that  man  is  so  old 
fashioned  that  he  thinks  people  are  bet- 
ter equipped  than  computers  to  create 
legislative  districts."  I  will  plead  guilty. 
I  do  think  that  people  are  .smarter  than 
computers.  Of  course,  being  one  of  the 
pt'<3p!e  myself.  I  £im  possibly  prejudiced. 
Somehow  I  believe,  however,  that  we 
would  not  have  had  the  Boston  Tea 
Party  or  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence or  the  Constitution  or  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  many  other  thlng.s  if  our  fore- 
fathers had  sat  around  waltinK  for  com- 
puters to  be  Invented. 

Let  us  stick  with  people  for  a  little 
whilflk longer  and  give  them  a  chance  to 
decide  That  is  the  way  I  am  going  to 
cast  my  vote. 

I  have  one  other  point  I  want  to  make. 
The  opponents  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 103  cite  the  one-man,  one-vote  rule 
for  districting  of  State  legislatures  as  the 
ultimate  in  political  perfection,  a  con- 
cept so  logical  and  unassailable  that  any 
alternate  proposals  are  not  worthy  of 
discussion  I  think  we  should  ask  how 
''  widely  the  practice  Is  followed  in  real 
life  by  those  who  oppose  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  103 

Are  those  who  assail  this  proposal  to 
allow  the  States  a  little  freedom  to  adjust 
an  arbitrary  formula  to  meet  realities 
and  fit  the  differing  needs  of  the  States 


sincere  when  they  say  that  nothing  but 
strict  one-man,  one-vote  representation 
is  fair  tu>d  workable  and  truly  demo- 
cratic? 

Would  Senator  Douglas  and  Senator 
Proxmire  and  Senator  Ttdincs  pull  out 
of  the  United  Nations?  It  Is  really 
badly  districted  and  wsjiders  quite  a 
distance  away  from  the  one-man.  one- 
vote  yardstick  they  espouse  for  State, 
legislatures. 

But  let  us  go  on.  Senator  Douclas, 
I  am  sure.  Is  quite  happy  to  have  one 
full  vote  each  from  Senator  Proxicrz 
and  Senator  Tydikcs  on  his  side  In  favor 
of  siistalnlng  the  rigid  and  Inflexible  rule 
of  one  man,  one  vote  for  State  legisla- 
tive bodies. 

Actually,  if  the  Senator  were  fettered 
by  the  rules  of  logic  which  sometimes 
trouble  lesser  Intellects,  he  might  be  a 
little  bit  embarrassed  by  comparisons  of 
the  numbers  of  people  represented .  re- 
spectively by  himself  and  his  oratorically 
Inclined  colleagues.  If  Senators  Doug- 
las, Proxmire,  and  Tydings  believe  that 
the  votes  of'  all  Senators  should  have 
equal  weight,  they  are  curiously  imtrou- 
bled  about  the  fact  that  the  vote  of  Sen- 
ator Douglas  represents  more  than  10 
million  people  In  his  State,  whereas  Sen- 
ator Typings  represents  some  3  million. 

Some  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
may  explain  that  this  disparity  exists  be- 
cause we  have  States  of  different  sizes. 
Let  me  say  that  I  cite  such  Inconsisten- 
cies because  they  exist  and  because  .some 
of  the  arbitrary  adherents  of  the  one- 
man,  one- vote  rule  seem  to  either  Ignore 
them  or  enjoy  them. 

I  particularly  do  not  wsmt  to  have  this 
statement  misconstrued  as  any  reflection 
on  Senator  Proxmire  or  Senator  Tydings. 
I  believe  that  they  are  able  ornaments 
of  the  Senate;  I  know  them  to  be  pa- 
triotic and  conscientious,  and  I  believe 
the  Senate  Is  the  better  for  their  pres- 
ence, even  though  they  all  might  not  be 
here  if  they  were  subjected  to  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  prilnclple.  In  fact,  I  would 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  fact  that  we 
are  able  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  wis- 
dom and  industry  is  possibly  an  argu- 
ment that  minority  groupings  frequently 
send  talented  and  able  men  to  legislative 
bodies. 

And  that  Is  why  I  shall  refrain  from  re- 
minding my  two  dlstlngtilshed  colleagues 
from  the  smaller  States  that  their  rep- 
resentation here  is  not  one  man,  one 
vote.  We  have  heard  a  lot  about  rotten 
boroughs  during  this  debate.  I  am  sure 
that  no  Senator  wants  to  leave  the  Im- 
pression that  smsdl  States,  including  my 
own,  are  rotten  boroughs. 

I  shall  certainly  oppose  any  movement 
to  join  Maryland  with  Pennsylvsuila  or 
Wisconsin  with  Minnesota  or  Kentucky 
with  Ohio  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
Senators.  I  should  hate  to  see  them  de- 
part this  body,  because  despite  the  fact 
that  they  come  from  relatively  small  con- 
stituencies, I  am  certain  that  they  make 
every  effort  to  understand  the  problems 
and  needs  of  such  underrepresented 
States  as  New  York  and  California  and 
Texas. 

So,  I  shall  not  belabor  the  logic  on  this 
issue.  In  fact,  I  %m  rather  happy  to  see 
them  accept  the  benefits  of  a  districting 


system  they  would  apparently  deny  to 
others.  This  rather  glaring  lack  of  con- 
sistency on  their  part  merely  makes  them 
to  all  the  more  warm,  human,  and  lik- 
able. Gentlemen,  I  suggest  we  extend  to 
them  a  guiding  hand  and  help  them  ful- 
fill their  destinies  through  granting  their 
States  a  new  opportunity  for  self-ex- 
pression. Let  us  all  vote  for  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  103. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absenct 
of  aquoioim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TYi, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caL 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
untinimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  1962  overruled 
years  of  precedent  to  decide  that  Federal 
courts  could  pass  upon  the  validity  of 
State  legislativex  apportionment  system.^ 
Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  sharply  and  elc 
quently  protested.  In  so  doing,  he  pro 
phetically  stated : 

[Thl«  decision]  may  weU  Impair  the 
Coxirt's  position  as  the  ultimate  organ  of 
"tbe  supreme  law  of  the  land"  in  that  vast 
range  ol  legal  problems,  often  strongly  en- 
tangled In  popular  feeling,  on  which  this 
Ckjurt  must  pronounce.  The  Court's  au- 
thority •  •  •  viltlmately  rests  on  sustained 
public  confidence  In  Its  moral  sanction. 
Such  feeling  must  be  nourished  by  the 
Court's  complete  detachment,  In  fact  and  In 
appearance,  from  political  entanglements 
and  by  abstention  from  Injecting  Itself  Into 
the  clash  of  political  forces  In  political- 
settlements.^ 

In  my  opinion,  there  should  be  little 
doubt  of  the  sagacity  of  that  protest, 
and  the  wisdom  there  expressed.  Today, 
Federal  courts  have  not  only  apportioned 
a  number  of  legislatures;  they  have 
shortened  terms  of  legislators  and 
lengthened  them,  have  directed  unsched- 
uled elections  and  canceled  scheduled 
ones,  have  specified  what  business  legis- 
latures may  carry  on  and  imder  what 
conditions,  have  either  set  aside  or  di- 
rected efforts  to  write  new  State  constltu- 
tion*v  In  brief,  they  have  participated 
and  are  participating  in  the  ftill  panoply 
of  political  activities  in  our  States.  No 
detachment,  no  refusal  to  entangle 
themselves  in  day-to-day  political  activi- 
ties, no  self-restraint  is  visible  in  most 
of  the  lower  Federal  courts  and  certainly 
none  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Rather, 
the  attitude  is  that  of  the  Federal  court 
which  reapportioned  both  houses  of  the 
Oklahoma  Legislature.    Said  the  court: 

We  know,  of  course,  that  the  fimc'.on  of 
apportioning  the  State  legislature  Is  essen- 
tially legislative  In  nature;  one  which  the 
courts  have  never  before  undertaken;  and 
one  from  which  we  may  very  well  be  pre- 
cluded, even  In  the  face  of  Inadequate  re- 
drees  for  the  deprivation  of  clvU  rights  *  ♦  *. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  affirmative  relief  we 
grant  Is  In  excess  of  our  Judicial  power.  If 
so,  we  wlU  know  In  due  tlme.» 
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But  the  judges  were  not  revezaed,'tbelr 
handiwork  was  sustained  bf  tbe  Stt- 
preme  Court  in  so  perfunctory  a  manner 
that  no  opinion  was  even  written.  Thus 
encouraged,  the  judges  ordered  into  ef- 
fect their  plan,  threw  out  a  plan  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  voters  4  months 
earlier,  set  aside  certain  primary  elec- 
tions In  which  legislative  nominees  had 
been  chosen,  and  ordered  new  primaries.* 

The  rising  public  dissatisfaction  with 
;he  Supreme  Court  and  its  role  in  the 
apportionment  field  is  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  States  petitioning  Congress 
to  take  the  unprecedented  steps  of  call- 
ing a  convention  Lo  propose  and  submit 
to  the  States  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  bring  rhyme  and  reason  back  to 
the  subject.  It  is  evidenced  by  the  rising 
chorus  of  critical  comment  from  the 
legal  profession  and  the  law  professors,  a 
criticism  to  which  even  the  prestigious 
Harvard  Law  Review  has  given  voice.* 
It  has  been  here  indicated,  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  a  bill  to 
strip  from  the  Federal  courts  jurisdic- 
tion over  apportionment  casefe,  and  when 
a  substantial  majority  of  the  Senate  ex- 
pressed itself  as  wanting  the  courts  to 
go  slowly  until  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment could  be  submitted.  Mr.  President, 
this  constitutional  amendment  is  needed 
to  put  rationality  back  into  the  appor- 
tionment situation. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  which  I 
and  a  large  number  of  my  colleagues 
have  given  our  support  is  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  103.  Introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.    It  provides  as  follows: 

Proposing  an  amendm.ent  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  SUtee  to  preserve  to  the 
people  of  each  State  power  to  determine  the 
composition  of  Its  legislature  and  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  membership  thereof  In  ac- 
cordance with  law  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Very  simply,  the  proposal  recognizes 
and  expresses  severaj  important  points. 

First.  It  recognizes  that  the  people 
of  any  State  are  far  better  able  to  decide 
how  their  individual  State  differences 
are  going  to  affect,  and  shotild  affect, 
their  apportionment  scheme,  than  are 
Federal  judges  appointed  for  life.  It 
allows  them  to  take  into  account  densely 
concentrated  populations  or  a  sparse 
spread  of  people,  to  mediate  between 
rural,  urban,  and  suburban,  to  solve 
problems  caused  by  great  distances,  com- 
munications, imiccessible  regions,  and 
the  like. 

Second.  It  recognizes  that  in  a  demo- 
cratic government  population  should 
play  an  important,  even  predominant, 
role  in  the  allocation  of  political  power. 
It  does  this  by  leaving  untouched  the 
holding  that  one  house  must  be  based  on 
population:  it  does  this  further  by  leav- 
ing to  the  unfettered  vote  of  the  people 
of  the  State  the  determination  of 
whether  to  base  the  apportionment  of 
the  other  house  on  population  or  on 
other  factors  of  their  choosing.  The 
people  decide.    Presumably,  this  is  what 


the  proponents  of  one  man,  one  vote 
want. 

Third.  It  is  an  attempt  to  extricate 
the  Court  from  the  blind  alley  into  which 
it  has  strayed  and  to  restore  much  of  its 
lost  prestige  and  hifluence.  It  seeks  to 
do  this  by  recognizing  part  of  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  the  Court  in  the  ap- 
portionment cases,  giving  it  the  sanction 
of  congressional  approval  and  the  ap- 
proval of  ratifying  States,  and  at  the 
same  time,  loosening  the  rigid,  unwork- 
able strict  population  standard  for  both 
houses  of  a  State  legislature.  No  one 
can  point  to  anything  m  the  proposed 
language  itself  which  would  constitute 
a  rebuke  of  the  Court. 

Yet,  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
amendment  is  necessary  because  the 
Court  overstepped  the  tx)undary  of  judi- 
cial competence  In  the  first  place  by  get- 
ting Into  the  Issue,  and  compounded  the 
error  by  a  unique  approach  to  interpre- 
tation of  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment  to  arrive  at  its  ap- 
portionment decisions  of  June  15,  1964.' 

TH»     COTTKT     IGNORED     PRECEDKNT     IN     DEdDINO 
KAJLES    AGAINST    CABR 

While  State  courts  had  fairly  often  ad- 
judicated apportionment  cases  on  State 
constitutional  groimds,  the  Federal 
courts  had  steadfastly  refused  to  become 
involved,  especially  on  the  grounds  of 
Federal  constitutional  rights.  The  fa- 
motis  case  of  Colegrove  v.  Green  in  1946, 
328  U.S.  549,  emphasized  the  reasons  the 
Federal  courts  should  not  get  involved, 
pointing  to  the  uitricacies  of  party  fights 
and  local  geographical  bargaining  that 
comprise  the"  "political  thicket,"  and  the 
delicacy  of  Intruding  on  the  balance  of 
Federal-State  relations.  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter  then  met  all  the  later  argu- 
ments. 

But  cEirller,  such  men  of  stature  as 
Justices  Brandeis,  Cardozo,  Stone,  and 
Roberts  Indicated,  In  Wood  v.  Broom, 
287  U.S.  1  (1932) ,  that  they  felt  the  Fed- 
eral courts  shotild  absplutely  refrain 
from  getting  involved  in  apportionment 
cases,  even  to  the  extent  of  deciding 
whether  or  not  there  was  an  applicable 
Federal  statute  upon  which  to  base  ac- 
tion. 

Certainly  in  the  constellation  of  Judi- 
cial greats.  Brsuideis.  Cardozo,  Stone, 
and  Frankfurter  are  not  men  to  be  taken 
lightly. 

Yet  in  Baker  against  Carr  in  1962,  a 
majority  of  the  Court  did  disregard  these 
considerations  and  Invade  the  •political 
thicket."  Baker  was  couched  a.';  merely 
a  small  foray.  It  supposedly  only  de- 
cided that  the  Federal  courts  had  Juris- 
diction and  plaintiffs  like  those  at  the 
bar  standing  to  sue.  Concurring  Jus- 
tices were  full  of  assurances  that  no  rev- 
olution W8U5  in  prospect. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas : 

Universal  equality  Is  not  the  test;  there 
Is  room  for  weighing.' 


Mr.  Justice  Clark: 

No  one  •  •  •  contends  that  mathematical 
equality   among    voters    Is    required   by   the 

equal  protection  clause.' 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart: ' 

Contrary  to  the  suggestion  of  my  Brother 
Harlan,  the  Court  does  not  say  or  Imply  that 
"State  legislatures  must  be  so  structured  as 
to  reflect  with  approximate  equality  the 
voice  of  every  vote."  • 

THI    COURT    IGNOaSD    «VBtTTHlNO    IN    DCCZDENO 
RETNOUM     AGAINST     SIMS 

It  Ls  hard,  Mr.  President,  to  know  how 
to  discuss  the  Reynolds  against  Sims  case 
and  its  companion  cases.  There  are  so 
many  things  wrong  with  them. 

In  Baker,  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  assured 
everyone  that  legislative  apportionment 
systems  were  challengeable  under  the 
equal  protection  clause  because  "judicial 
standards  imder  tlie  equal  protection 
clause  are  well  developed  and  familiar."  • 

Well,  let  us  consider  those  standards. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  explained  them  in 
another  case  by  saying : 

A  statutory  discrimination  will  not  be  set 
aside  If  any  state  of  facta  reasonably  may 
bo  conceived  to  Justify  It.** 

In  the  same  case,  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter noted: 

Neither  the  due  process  nor  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  demands  logical  tidi- 
ness •  •  •.  Jt  Is  enough  to  satisfy  the 
Constitution  that  In  drawing  (Unes  of  dis- 
tinction) the  principle  of  reason  has  not 
been  disregarded." 

But  when  it  came  to  legislative  appor- 
tionment, the  concept  of  rationality 
went  out  the  window.  Both  houses  of  a 
legislature  must  be  apportioned  solely 
on  a  population  basis,  Ijecause  "people 
not  land  or  trees  or  pastures,  vote."  " 

With  this  Irrefutable  maxim  of  so- 
phisticated political  science,  the  Court 
majority  would  brook  no  deviation  from 
equality  of  population;  and.  history,  or 
economic  Interests,  or  other  groupings 
were  just  not  permissible  factors.  For- 
gotten by  Chief  Justice  Warren  was  Gov- 
ernor Warren's  assertion  in  1948 : 

I  have  always  believed  that  niral  counties 
tire  of-  much  more  significance  in  the  Ufe 
of  our  State  than  the  population  thoee  coiin- 
tles  would  represent  •  •  •  and  I  believe  the 
principle  of  balanced  repreeentaUon  In  the 
two  houses  of  the  legislature  Is  In  keeping 
with  the  Federal  system  of  re]>r«6entatton.>* 

A  second  possible  approach  would  be 
a  historical  one.  Here,  the  Court  care- 
fully avoided  talking  about  the  basis  of 
apportionment  of  the  early  State  -legis- 
latures or  of  those  which  ratified  the  14th 
amendment,  except  for  a  brief  citation  to 
the  now  discredited  assertion  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  that  the  original  constitutions 
of  36  States  provided  for  popuIati9n- 
based  apportionment  and  an  Irrelevant 
mention  of  the  Northwest  Ordinance." 


^  Baker  v.  Carr,  399  VS.  IM.  267   (1W2 
(dissenting) . 

*Uo*s  V.  Buckhart,  220  F.  Supp.  149,  IM 
(D.C.W.O.  Okla.  1M3).  alfd.  878  UJ3.  6M 
(1064). 


'  Reynolds  v.  State  Election  Board.  233  F. 
Supp.  323  (D.C.W.O.  Okla.  1964). 

'Kurland.  "The  Supreme  Court,  1963 
Term:  Foreword,"  "TB  Harvard  Law  Serlew 
143  (1964). 


•KeynoZd*  v.  Sims,  377  U.S.  533  (1964); 
WMCA,  Inc.  V.  Ixmiemo.  ZTl  U.S.  633  (1964) : 
Maryland  Committee  for  Fair  Representa- 
tion V.  Tawes,  877  UJ5.  656  0964);  Davis  v. 
Uann,  877  VS.  678  iI964).  Roman  v. 
SincxKk.  Srt  V.B.  696  (1964) ;  L-ucas  v.  Forty- 
Fourth  General  Assembly  of  Colorado,  877 
VS.  119  (1964). 

•  869  U.S.  244-46. 


'  369  U.S.  258. 

•  369  U.S.  266. 

•  369  UJ5.  226. 

>•  McGoioan  v.  Maryland,  866  UJB.  420,  426 
(1961). 

"  366  U.S.  624. 

"Reynolds  r.  Sims,  971  VS.  633,  880  (1904). 

"Quoted  In  Barclay,  "The  Reapportion- 
ment Struggle  In  California  In  1948."  4  West- 
em  Political  Quarterly  SIC  (19S1). 

"  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  supra,  at  878. 
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Professor  Dixon  of  George  Washington 
University  Law  School  has  convincingly 
demonstrated  the  inaccuracy  of  this 
assertion  and  instead  has  produced  doc- 
umentation that  shows  that  'population 
disparities  among  representative  districts 
have  been  an  endemic  feature  of  the 
American  scene.  "  ' 

In  Reynolds.  Itself,  Mr  Justice  Harlan 
should  have  forever  settled  the  argument 
over  whether  the  States  that  ratified  the 
14tp.  amendment  were  apportioned  on  a 
population  basis  or  understood  that  by 
ratifying  they  were  plauzing  In  doubt  their 
apportionment  systems.  Said  the  Jus- 
tice - 

Of  t.J3e  23  loyal  States  which  ratified  t;:i:> 
amendment  before  1870,  5  had  eonstltuliona. 
pnjvision*  for  apportionment  of  at  least  1 
hoiuie  of  their  respective  legislatures  which 
wholly  disregarded  the  spread  of  population 
Ten  more  had  constitutional  provisions 
whlfh  gave  primary  emphasis  to  popula- 
tion, but  which  applied  also  other  principles, 
such  aa  ;>artial  ratl<j6  and  recogrUUon  of  po- 
litical subdivisions,  which  were  Intended  to 
favor  sparsely  settled  areas   •    *    • 

Each  of  the  10  reconstructed  .States  was 
required  5,0  ratifv  the  lith  amendment  be- 
fore ;t  was  readmitted  to  the  Union.  The 
Coristltutlon  of  each  waji  scrutinized  in  Con- 
gress Debates  over  readmlssion  were  ex- 
tensive In  at  least  one  Instance,  the  prob- 
lem of  State  legislative  apportionment  was 
expresjily  called  to  the  .attention  of  Congress. 
•  •  •  The  constitutions  of  6  to  10  States 
contaliked  provisions  departing  substantially 
from  the  method  of  .ipportlonment  now  held 
to  be  required  by  the  amendment,  and,  as 
la  the  North,  the  departures  were  as  real  In 
fact  as  In  theory  '■' 

As  Professor  McCloskey  has  succinctly 

put  It. 

It  Is  cert.alnly  untrue  that  one  man,  one 
vote  was  regarded  by  the  framers  as  an  im- 
perative basic  principle  for  carrying  on  the 
day-to-day,  year-to-year  process  of  govern- 
ment, and  It  Is  at  least  dubious  that  any 
such  principle  became  embodied  in  our  con- 
s'-itutlonal  tradition  In  tlie  years  that  fol- 
lowed ■ ' 

But  the  majority  of  the  Court  was  not 
concerned  with  history,  not  even  with 
that  incredible  statement  of  Mr.  Justice 

Douglas: 

The  conception  of  political  equality  from 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address  to  the  15th,  17th,  and 
19th  amendments  can  mean  only  one  thing — 

one  person,  one  vote." 

Instead,  the  Court's  mAjority  relied 
on  the  "logic"  of  the  situation. 

To  conclude  differently,  and  to  sanc- 
tion "minority  control  of  State  leeLsia- 
tive  bodies,  would  appear  to  deny  ma- 
jority rights  in  a  way  that  far  .surpasses 
any  possible  denial  of  minority  rights 
that  might  otherwise  be  brought  to  re- 
sult," '•' 

It  Is  then  with  logic  of  the  matter  that 
we  must  deal.  I  quote  Professor  de 
Grazla    of    New    York    University,    the 


■'  Dixon.  ■Reapportlor.ment  In  the  Supreme 
Court  and  Congress  Constitutional  Str'i,ji>r',e 
for  Pair  Representation,"  63  Michlt;a:i  T^ia- 
Review  209.  239   (19641 

'"  Ret/nolds  v  Sima,  supra,  at  602 -608 

"  McCloekey,  "Foreword  The  Reapp  -- 
Uoament  Case."  76  Harvard  Law  Review  o4. 
71   (1963) 

^*Gray  V.  Sanderi,  372  VB  368.  381  ^1863). 

'•»  ReynolAs  v   Sims,  supra,  at  565 


recognized  authority  on  apportionment 
and  representation  In  the  United  States 
today: 

It  Is  completely  erroneotis  In  fact  and  prin- 
ciple to  say  there  Is  no  justification  In  our 
democratic  heritage.  In  logic,  or  In  practical 
requirements  of  government  for  chooelng  (a 
standard  other  than  population ) .  There 
are,  on  the  contrary,  practices  and  justifica- 
tions in  all  three  regards,  each  In  Its  own 
way  as  Important,  or  more  Important,  than 
the   equal  population   doctrtne.* 

In  brief,  there  are  a  number  of  sound 
refisons  why  we  think  the  Constitution 
should  be  amended  to  allow  the  people  in 
each  State  to  determine  how  and  on 
'^  hat  standards  the  houses  of  their  legis- 
lative bodies  should  be  based,  reasons 
why  I  think  it  desirable  and  Indeed 
necessary  to  base  apportionment  on  dif- 
ferent standards  in  the  two  houses. 

The  first  reason  is  the  logic  of  bi- 
cameralism. Why  have  two  houses  if 
both  are  going  to  represent  exactly  the 
same  thing?  The  reason  for  bicameral 
legislative  bodies,  after  all,  Is  to  create 
a  balance,  to  institute  a  check  on  hasty, 
though  popular,  action  so  that  there  Is 
time  for  reflection.  This  check  becomes 
meaningless  If  both  houses  are  subject 
to  the  same  passions  of  the  moment. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  a 
body  apportioned  on  factors  other  than 
population  will  be  a  permanent  hin- 
drance to  legislation  which  the  majority 
really  want.  AH  it  means  is  that  con- 
sideration of  imdeslrable  legislation  will 
be  slowed  to  allow  time  for  evaJuatlon. 

This  check-and-balance  system  Is 
quite  analogous  to  our  national  Congress 
and  no  amount  of  hairsplitting  about 
the  difference  between  States  and  coim- 
tles  can  obscure  that  ftict.  Cotintles  are, 
of  course,  not  sovereign  as  are  States,  but 
the  county  does  provide  the  most  prac- 
tical basis  of  representation  for  geo- 
graphic, economic,  and  community  in- 
terests. The  county  Is  a  historic  unit  of 
government  with  election  machinery, 
boundaries  well  known  to  voters,  political 
organizations,  and  long  traditions  which 
accustom  voters  to  consider  their  coimty 
as  a  unit  for  political  activity. 

For  these  reasons,  the  county  Is  well 
adapted  to  make  up  units  of  representa- 
tion, to  serve  sis  the  basis  of  apportion- 
ment. This  is  the  actual  meaning  of  the 
"Federal  analogy"  and  it  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of. 

The  people  of  a  State  might  rationally 
conclude  that  the  dangers  of  "bossism" 
controlling  the  legislature  would  make 
desirable  the  allocation  of  seats  in  one 
house  on  some  other  than  a  population 
base.  If  there  is  one  large  city  in  a  State 
which  Is  bossed,  the  chances  are  quite 
good  that  all  the  legislators  from  that 
city  will  be,  or  can  be.  controlled  by  the 
"boss."  If  these  legislators  make  up  the 
majority  of  both  houses,  the  people  of 
the  rest  of  the  State  iU'e  at  the  mercy  of 
the  city.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
such  exercisable  control  over  the  legisla- 
tors who  come  from  the  many  diverse 
and  differing  areas  of  the  State. 

Still  another  reason  for  according  non- 
population  factors  some  weight  should  be 
appreciated  by  everyone  who  has  ever 


sought  public  office.  It  Is  physically 
easier  to  campaign  among  and  to  repre- 
sent people  densely  concentrated  in  a 
city  than  the  same  number  of  people 
scattered  throughout  the  countryside. 
And,  conversely,  it  is  easier  for  the  peo- 
ple so  concentrated  to  obtain  informa- 
tion about  and  to  contact  their,  repre- 
sentative than  it  Is  for  the  saine  number 
of  people  in  a  huge  rural  area. 

Another  reason  for  a  nonpopulatlon- 
based  apportionment  is  that  of  accord- 
ing representation  to  thexommunlty,  of 
recognizing  autonomous  localities  within 
the  larger  representative  system. 

Representation  of  communities  goes 
back  at  least  to  the  late  Middle  Ages, 
was  matured  in  the  English  parliamen- 
tary system  of  borough  and  shire  repre- 
sentation, and  was  fully  adopted  in  the 
American  colonial  and  State  system  of 
representation.  Surely,  it  is  rational  to 
seek  to  preserve  the  Influence  of  diversity, 
of  the  many  differences  of  view,  that 
would  otherwise  be  submerged  In  a  purely 
numerical  system. 

Against  these  reasons  is  posed  a  myth, 
which  has  been  described  as  follows  by 
Professor  de  Garzia: 

[I|f  the  ntmiber  electing  an  official  In  one 
constituency  Is  less  than  In  another,  when 
both  officials  have  the  same  formal  power  In 
the  same  poUcymaltlng  group,  then  the  people 
of  the  first  constituency  are  denied  some- 
thing (are  unequal)  and  the  extent  of  the 
denial  and  Inequality  varies  with  the  dif- 
ference In  numbers  between  the  two  con- 
stituencies.*' 

This  Is  a  numbers  game,  nothing  more. 
The  research  into  the  question  of  the 
so-called  rural-urban  conflict  does  not 
bear  out  the  premise  that  nonpopulation 
based  apportionment  has  led  to  poor 
government  and  to  maltreatment  of  the 
cities.  In  one  of  the  best  known  studies 
of  the  Illinois  and  Missouri  Legislatures, 
an  observer  siimmarized  his  findings  as 
follows : 

1.  NonmetropoUtan  legislators  seldom 
vote  together  with  high  cohesion  against 
metropolitan  legislators; 

2.  The  metropolitan  legislators  usually  do 
not  vote  together  with  high  cohesion;  and 

3.  Metropolitan  legislators  are  usually  in 
the  prevailing  side  when  they  do  vote  to- 
gether with  high  cohesion." 

Professor  Derge's  conclusion  was: 

The  city's  bitterest  opponents  In  the  legis- 
lature are  political  enemies  from  within  Its 
own  walls,  and  those  camped  in  adjoining 
suburban  areas. 

Other  studies  have  arrived  at  much 
the  same  conclusion,  and  at  the  absence 
of  antlurbanism  in  terms  of  legislation. 

Too,  the  numbers  game  fails  to  reckon 
with  the  minority  in  the  big  concentra- 
tion of  population  who  must  look  else- 
where for  the  achievement  of  their  goals. 

In  any  event,  what  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lutic«i  103  would  do  is  allow  the  people  to 
decide.  If  they  want  population -based 
apportionment  in  both  houses,  they  can 
have  it.    If  they  prefer  something  else, 


»  De  Qrasla,  "Dissent,  One-lAm.  One- Vote" 
(20th  Century  Fund.  1964).  18. 


"  De  Grazla,  "Apportionment  and  Repre- 
sentative Government"   (1963).  65. 

"  Derge,  "Metropolitan  and  Outstatc  Allne- 
ments  In  lillnols  and  Missouri  Legislative 
Delegations."  S2  American  PoUtical  Science 
Review,  1081,  1066  (1968). 


they  can  have  it.  One  would  expect  that 
tliose  who  so  loudly  proclaim  their 
faith  In  one  man,  one  vote  to  be  strongly 
In  favor  of  this. 

But.  in  the  Colorado  case,  also  decided 
Jime  15.  1964.  we  saw  what  happened 
when  an  ideology  collided  with  the  facts. 
In  November  1962,  the  people  of  Col- 
orado had  before  them  two  proposals. 
One  woiild  have  established  apportion- 
ment of  both  houses  on  a  population 
basis;  the  other  took  area  into  consider- 
ation. In  a  statewide  vote,  in  which 
every  man's  vote  counted  as  much  as 
every  other  man's,  the  people  chose  the 
latter  and  rejected  the  former.  Not  one 
county  turned  in  a  majority  for  the 
population- based  apportionment.  When 
the  Court  was  confronted  with  this  fact, 
it  forgot  its  concern  over  the  denlsil  of 
majority  rights  and  forced  on  the  people 
of  Colorado  the  plan  which  they  had 
overwhelmingly  rejected.  So  much  for 
the  right  of  the  majority,  so  much  for 
one  man,  one  vote,  when  a  nonelected, 
appointed-for-life  group  of  individuals 
can  determine  how  the  seats  in  a  State 
legislature  are  to  be  apportioned. 

I  believe  backers  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 103,  Mr.  President,  stand  with 
President  Lincoln,  who  said  in  his  first 
inaugural  address : 

Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  con- 
fidence In  the  ultimate  justice  of  the  peo- 
ple? Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope  In  the 
world?  " 

With  "patient  confidence"  in  their 
judgment  we  wish  to  return  to  the 
people  a  right  taken  from  them  by  the 
Court,  a  right  they  will  exercise  and  de- 
cide on  the  only  truly  one-man,  one-vote 
basis — in  a  statewide  referendum. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  vote  for  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
103,  proposing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  the  stated  purpose  of  "preserv- 
ing to  the  people  of  the  States  the  powep 
to  determine  the  composition  of  their 
respective  State  legislatures." 

My  vote  is  based  on  the  simple  propo- 
sition that  people  in  the  States  should  be 
allowed  to  determine  for  themselves  how 
they  wish  to  be  represented  in  at  least 
one  house  of  their  own  State  legislature. 

At  present  this  privilege  is  denied  to 
people  by  Federal  Supreme  Court  decrees 
which  force  representation  in  both 
houses  of  State  legislatures  based  on 
population  alone. 

My  vote  will  be  aflarmatlve,  not  nega- 
tive. It  will  be  »for  the  right  of  people 
by  referendum  to  make  fundamental  de- 
cisions concerning  their  own  government. 
Nothing  could  be  more  American.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  constitutional. 

I  shall  not  be  casting  an  "anti"  vote. 

I  am  not  antiurban.  As  chairman  of 
Virginia's  Advisory  Board  on  Economic 
Development  I  have  worked  for  years  on 
bringing  industry  into  the  State. 

I  am  not  antlreapportlonment.  I  sup- 
ported equitable  fttportionment  through- 
out my  18  years  in  the  Virginia  Senate, 
li\cluding  the  last  reapportlonmeflt  act 


"  In  two  complete  works  (Nlcolay  &,  Hay, 
etc  1920) .  7. 
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which  put  Vlrgrinla  at  the  top  ol  the  list 
in  fair  apportionment. 

The  one-man,  one- vote  phlloAophy  ad- 
mittedly has  democratic  e^jpeal.  It  is 
the  theory  of  representation  in  the  Na- 
tional House  of  Representatives. 

The  other  side  of  the  question  is 
whether  xmder  our  form  and  system  of 
government  other  considerations  are 
valid  in  State  government  as  we  find 
them  to  be  for  representation  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

I  concede  that  people  may  honestly 
disagree  on  the  question  Involved.  My 
position  is  that  they  should  be  given — 
not  denied — the  opportunity  to  assert 
their  views  with  respect  to  their  own 
State  government  at  the  polling  places. 

Members  of  the  Supreme  Court  them- 
selves disagree.  Justice  Stewart  Potter, 
among  other  members  dissenting  in  the 
decision,  said: 

What  the  Coiirt  has  done  Is  to  convey  a 
particular  political  philosophy  to  a  constitu- 
tional rule,  binding  upon  each  of  the  60 
States  •  •  •  without  regard  and  without  re- 
spect for  the  many  individualized  and  dif- 
ferentiated characteristics  of  each  State 
•  •  *  stemming  from  distinct  history,  dis- 
tinct geography,  from  distinct  distribution 
of  population  and  distinct  political  heritage. 

It  is  not  special  pleading  to  say  that 
people  in  more  sparsely  populated  rural 
areas  make  contributions  to  our  econ- 
omy and  society  which  may  not  be  fairly 
measiu-ed  in  terms  of  population  per- 
centages alone. 

Examples  are  citizens  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, forestry  and  lumbering,  in 
mining^  quarrjdng  and  petroleum,  in  fish- 
ing, canning,  and  other  nonurban-type 
occupations 

But  imder  the  Court  decree,  great  di- 
vei-sified  States  like  New  York,  Ellnois, 
and  CaUfornia  could  be  dominated  by 
single  metropolitan  complexes  in  the 
New  York  City,  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles 
areas. 

Boston  and  Baltimore  metropolitan 
areas  would  occupy  the  same  positions 
in  the  Massachusetts  and  Maryland  Leg- 
islatures. 

This  situation  is  not  limited  to  heavily 
populated  States.  Wilmington  could 
dominate  the  Delaware  Leglslatm-e. 
Denver  could  dominate  the  Colorado 
Legislature.  Phoenix  could  dominate 
the  Arizona  Leglslatur^  Honolulu 
could  dominate  the  Hawaii  Legislature. 

These  cases  are  not  cited  to  argue 
against  giving  great  weight  to  population 
in  State  legislature  representation.  But 
they  do  raise  questions  as  to  whether 
there  are  other  valid  considerations — 
considerations  which  may  vary  In  vari- 
ous States — that  also  should  be  taken 
into  accoimt. 

The  pending  resolution  would  submit 
to  the  States  for  ratification  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  would  guaran- 
tee representation  on  a  population  basis 
in  one  house  of  each  State  legislature, 
but  it  would  allow  the  people  of  the  re- 
spective States,  after  each  decennial  cen- 
sus, in  statewide  referenda  to  determine 
the  basis  of  representation  in  the  other 
house. 

I  believe  that  government  should  be 
kept  as  close  to  the  people  as  possible. 


The  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
would  preserve  the  power  of  the  people 
to  determine  the  compodtion  of  at  least 
one  house  in  their  own  State  legislatures. 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  act  to 
restore  this  right  to  the  people  of  the 
States.  That  is  why  I  am  voting  for  the 
pending  resolution. 

What  the  people  of  the  respective 
States — including  my  own  State  of  Vir- 
ginia— decide  in  their  own  referenda  will 
be  acceptable  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaiiimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Norfolk,  Va.,  Ledger- 
Star  of  April  14,  entitled  "Senator  Dirk- 
SKN  Tries  Again";  and  an  editorial  from 
the  Lynchburg,  Va.,  News  of  April  15,  en- 
titled "Let  the  People  Decide." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Star,  Apr.  14, 

1966] 

SxNATOB  DnutSEN  Tbixs  Acain 

The  hour  Is  late,  but  there  may  yet  be  » 
chance  to  modify  the  effect  of  the  one-man. 
one-vote  dictum  for  State  legislative  appor- 
tionment. Senator  Dirksxn  apparently  still 
hopes  BO. 

The  Senate  Republican  leader  has  called 
up  again  his  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  would  allow  the  Individual  States 
to  override  the  Supreme  Court's  1964  deci- 
sion In  the  case  of  Reynolds  v.  Sims.  In  that 
case,  the  Court  ruled  that  members  of  both 
houses  of  bicameral  State  legislatures  must 
represent  districts  substantially  equal  In 
{x>piUatlon. 

Mr.  DiRKSKN's  amendment  would  permit- 
not  compel,  we  may  note — a  State  to  alLne 
one  of  Its  chambers  according  to  population, 
the  other  on  the  basts  of  geography  &zul  polit- 
ical subdivision. 

It  Is  sound  legislation,  founded  on  a  basic 
principle  of  American  government — one  that 
recognizee  that  people  are  not  simply  num- 
bers In  a  ballot  box;  that  they  tend  to  form 
groupings  and  communities  that  have  com- 
mon Interests:  In  one  case  perhaps  agricul- 
ture. In  another  shipping.  In  a  third  textUes. 
Such  communities  may  not  be  dense  In  pop- 
ulation, but  they  deserve  some  sort  of  equity 
In  representation,  especially  on  the  State 
level. 

There  are  obstacles  to  enactment  of  the 
Dlrksen  amendment,  however.  A  slmUar 
version  last  summer  drew  57  votes  In  the 
Senate  to  39  opposed,  but  this  fell  short  of 
the  needed  two-thirds  majority.  Meantime, 
the  State  legislatures,  under  the  Pedwal  gtai, 
have  not  been  Idle.  Thirty-seven  by  now 
have  completed  reapportioning  themselves, 
and  the  eight  others  have  apportionment 
plans  under  court  review.  They  had  little 
choice  but  to  do  what  the  courts  directed, 
for  the  alternative  was  the  political  chaos  of 
elections  at  large. 

With  this  much  an  accomplished  fact, 
neither  Congress  nor  the  reapportioned  State 
legislatures  may  be  particularly  amenable 
to  still  more  change,  Virginia's  Senator 
Btro,  who  leans  to  such  a  change  himself, 
predicted  In  Norfolk  last  night  that  there 
won't  be  enough  votes  to  pass  the  measure. 
But  the  attempt  is  still  worthwhile.  We 
wish  Senator  Doucssn  success, 

[From  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)   News.  Apr.  18, 
1966] 
Lrr  THK  P»opi.e  I>«cro« 
We  cant  make  any  sense  out  of  the  argu- 
ments   against   Senator    Evzarrr   Dixkskk's 
proposed  amendment  to  let  the  people  vote 
on  whether  or  not  they  want  one  hou^e  of 
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tbelr  State's  legislature  upportlotieti  on  & 
bii5i8  uther  taan  population 

Opp<^jneuU  of  the  bill— and  >l  s  identify 
tbem  by  their  own  political  labe'.  " liberal"^ 
ore  contending  that  It  would  sanction  mal- 
apportionment of  !e«flslatur«?6 

Win  Bomebody  please  explain  h'iw  thl«  can 
be  so— U  the  people  of  an  entire  State  vote 
on  It    on  a  one-man.  one-vote  basis? 

If  a  miitotlty  prefer  b<3th  houaee  of  a  legis- 
lature apporiioneU  according  to  the  or.e-man, 
one-vote  ruling  Laid  down  by  the  f^uprema 
Court,  they  certainly  would  vote  their  pref- 
erence— and  that  would  be  that  How  could 
the  one-man,  one-vote  champions  loee' 

What  are  they  afraid  erf?  Are  they  fearful 
that  the  people  would  prefer  one  houae  of 
iheir  State  legislatures  to  be  upportloned  on 
ftoine  other  bails  than  population?  It  would 
seem  *),  In  ->ther  words.  It  would  seem  that 
they  d.jiVt  wsuat  to  give  the  people  a  cbAQce 
to  speiife. 

If.  as  the  opponents  of  Senator  Dirksen's 
amendment  claim  the  people  want  their 
State  legislatures  apportioned  on  a  ^ne-man. 
one-vote  l>asU.  a  referendum  would  surely 
prove  their  claim 

If  not — why  abould  these  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  want  to  deny  their 
constituents  their  democratic  right  to  govern 
themselves  as  they  see  fit,  according  to  the 
US  Constitution?' 

What's  wrong  with  letting  the  people 
decide? 

Many  of  the  'uiine  pei-iple  who  are  fighting 
the  Dlrksen  amendment  were  behind  tbe  at- 
tempt to  repeal  section  14(bi  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act — the  provision  which  ?!ve8  the 
people  .>f  each  State  the  ix>w?r  to  decide 
wriethpr  or  not  they  want  rtght-to-work  laws. 
These  same  Members  of  Congress  didn't  want 
the  people  to  decide  that  isFue  for  them- 
selves, either 

It  seems  to  us  that  these  ConKressmen  and 
Senators  don't  trust  the  people  they  repre- 
sent to  maJte  Intelligent  decisions 

Or  Is  It  that  they  fear  the  people  won't  vote 
the  way  they  want  them  to"" 

This  Is  a  constitutional  democracy — or  sup- 
posed U^  be  People  have  the  right  to  vote 
on  Issues  as  well  as  on  candidates 

W?  have  a  deep  sen.se  of  mlsi^lvinp  about 
elected  offlclals  and  office  seekers  who  ask 
the  people  to  vote  for  them—but  dont  want 
to  give  the  people  a  chance  to  vote  on  lasuea 
that  profoundly  aJTect  their  rights  under  the 
Constitution. 

Mr  PEARSON  Mr  President,  pro- 
longed debat**.  and  the  passage  of  time, 
generally  contribute  to  the  clarification 
of  controversial  Issues  and  promote 
a^^reemeiH  Unfortunately,  this  has  not 
been  the  case  with  the  reapportlorunent 
issue  during  our  last  two  sessions 
Rather,  in  murh  of  what  has  been  said 
on  this  issue,  there  has  been  a  hardenine; 
of  positions  This  Is  partiailarly  true 
of  the  extreme  opposing  sides  on  this 
issue  Many  appear  to  have  frozen 
themselves  into  such  fixed  and  unflexibl^ 
[xjsltions  that  they  frequently  are  talking 
past  one  another,  instead  of  moving 
toward  the  mutual  understandinij  which 
will  enable  us  to  achieve  a  constructive 
resolution  of  this  issue  in  the  interests 
of  the  entli-e  countrj-. 

!•„  IS  not,  nf  course,  uncommon  in  polit- 
ical life  to  find  men  of  manifest  intelli- 
gence, sincerity  and  goodwill  locked  Into 
adamant  positions  on  an  Issue  of  this 
typ«'  When  such  situations  occur,  we 
sometimes  simply  have  to  agree  to  dis- 
agree and  let  it  go  at  that  But  the  issue 
of  reapportionment  cannot  be  dismissed 
in  this  fashion,  for  this  Is  a  constitutional 
Issue  which  goes  to  the  very  foundations 


of  representative  Kovemment  In  these 
United  States.  Each  and  every  one  of 
ua — ^whatever  hia  position  on  thU  Is- 
sue— apprectates  that  our  action — or  lack 
of  action— on  the  proposal  before  us 
will  have  profound  eftecta  on  the  char- 
acter of  representative  government  In 
our  country  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  I  ex- 
a«serate  the  Importance  of  this  constitu- 
tional crisis  by  comparing  it  with  the 
great  struggle  over  the  future  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  back  In  1937.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  important  do- 
mestic issues  of  our  time. 

Given  these  considerations.  It  is  Im- 
perative that  before  casting  cnir  final 
votes  on  this  matter  we  make  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  understand  the  argu- 
ments on  all  sides  of  this  Issue.  Only 
through  such  an  understanding  is  It  pos- 
sible to  achieve  a  considerably  broader 
and  more  objective  view  than  that  which 
has  all  too  frequently  characterized  dis- 
cussion (A  this  controversy.  Having 
achieved  this  I  believe  we  can  resolve  this 
controversy  In  a  fashion  which  will  en- 
able all  of  us  to  achle'v^e  the  objective 
which  we  share,  that  is  the  insuring  of 
the  soundest  possible  government  for 
each  and  every  one  of  our  50  States. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  examine  the  prin- 
cipal position  and  arguments  of  the  dis- 
putants In  this  controversy.  This  exam- 
ination can  best  begin  with  an  identifi- 
cation of  what  I  take  to  be  the  extreme 
positions  in  this  issue.  On  the  one  hand 
are  those  who  argue,  either  directly  or 
Implicitly,  that  we  should  return  to  the 
conditions  of  pre-Baker  against  Carr. 
At  the  other  extreme  are  those  who  en- 
dorse without  reservation  the  Supreme 
Court's  Une  of  reapportionment  deci- 
sions and  who  would  brook  no  compro- 
mise with  the  so-called  one-man,  one- 
vote  doctrine  as  elucidated  In  Reynolds 
against  Sims. 

Mr.  President  It  is  also  useful  at  the 
onset  of  this  discussion  for  all  of  us  to 
freely  acknowledge  that  while  this  is  pri- 
marily a  broad  constitutional  Issue,  It  is 
also  a  struggle  of  political  partisans. 
Substantive  political  interests  have  been 
affected  by  these  decisions  and  these  par- 
tisan Interests  have  been  an  integral  part 
of  the  whole  reapportionment  debate. 
For  one  of  the  things  at  stake  here  is  a 
substantial  redistribution  of  political  in- 
fluence In  our  State  and  local  (rf)mmuni- 
tles.  Thus,  the  contest  to  seciu*e  sub- 
stantive partisan  advantage  Is  clearly 
evident. 

But  this  is  true  of  all  Important  polit- 
ical issues  which  we  can  observe  and 
describe,  and  there  Is  nothing  surpris- 
ing nor  reprehensible  about  this.  In- 
deed, bitter  partisanship  is  the  first 
characteristic  of  political  life  that  strikes 
our  ears  and  eyes;  the  first  characteristic 
we  observe  when  we  tiUTi  our  attention 
to  political  controversies  Is  bitter  denun- 
ciation of  the  opponent  and  sweeping 
claims  for  our  own  side.  This  is  true 
whether  the  issue  be  one  of  taxation, 
civil  rights.  Intervention  In  Vietnam,  re- 
peal of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  or  whatever  other  Important  polit- 
ical issues  are  facing  the  Senate  today. 
A    very    sound    generalization    is    that 


strong  partisanship  Inevitably  lies  at  the 
heart  of  every  major  political  dispute. 

However,  today,  the  Senate  is  called 
upon  to  consider  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, which  shall  be  a  change  in  the 
basic  structure  of  the  Constitution  with- 
in whloh  partisans  fight  out  their  con- 
troversies. The  question  then  is  whether 
we  can  somehow  rise  above  partisanship 
In  this  particular  controversy,  whether 
we  can  gain  a  perspective  which  will  en- 
able us  to  help  these  partisans  to  be 
more  reasonable  and  to  accept  a  formu- 
lation which  will  be  to  their  good  and  to 
the  good  of  the  generations  which  fol- 
low. The  answer  to  this  question  cer- 
tainly should  be  Ln  the  aCarmatlve,  and  I 
believe  that  it  will  be. 

Mr.  President,  consideration  of  simple 
potitical  partisanship  will  be  a  factor  in 
the  decision  that  each  and  every  one  of 
us  in  the  Chamber  will  make.  But  as  the 
result  of  our  decision  will  have  an  impact 
that  goes  far  beyond  the  narrow  partisan 
advantages  or  disadvantages  that  will 
accrue  to  certain  groups  and  Interests 
other  factors  must  constitute  the  final 
determinant  in  our  decision. 

It  is  these  other  factors  which  must 
receive  our  most  serious  attention.  With 
this  in  mind  let  us  begin  by  discusairig 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  to  inter- 
vene in  the  area  of  State  legislative  ap- 
portionment, and  then  turn  to  an  assess- 
ment of  that  decision  and  an  evaluation 
of  its  impact. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  difQctilty 
whatsoever  in  understanding  how  the 
Court  was  drawn  into  the  problem  of  re- 
apportionment. There  is  no  question  but 
that  in  too  many  States  there  were  en- 
trenched factions  which  stubbornly,  even 
blatantly  ignored  the  reapportionment 
requirements  of  their  own  State  constitu- 
tions or  otherwise  so  acted  as  to  deny  the 
citizens  meaningful  opportunities  to  this 
most  Important  question  of  the  compog# 
tlon  of  their  representative  bodies.  OW 
can  fully  appreciate  the  sense  of  pro- 
longed frustration  and  injustice  which 
was  felt  by  many  citizens  in  those  States. 

We  know  that  State  courts  had  stead- 
fastly refused  to  take  jurisdiction  to  force 
adherence  to  the  reapE>ortionment  pro- 
visions of  these  State  constitutions.  We 
know  also  that  certain  of  the  constitu- 
tional conventions  which  were  convened 
through  the  agency  of  these  malappor- 
tloned  legislatures  were  Intent  on  pre- 
serving the  status  quo.  Situations 
such  as  these  threaten  the  stability  of 
constitutional  government,  creating 
apathy  and  cynicism  in  the  citizenry. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
then  that  some  effective  action  was  re- 
quired to  rectify  such  injustices  as  they 
existed.  It  is  Indeed  unfortunate  that 
we  were  unable  to  take  the  Initiative  In 
our  National  Legislature  by  proposing  an 
appropriate  constitutional  amendment  or 
through  some  other  action  In  helping  to 
overcome  this  problem.  We  were  put  on 
notice  by  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
in  the  Baker  case  that  action  was  called 
for,  but  we  failed  to  act  in  time. 

It  is  clear  enough  why  the  Federal 
Judiciary  was  drawn  into  the  problem  of 
reapportionment.  Recognizing  an  Injus- 
tice and  believing  that  all  other  avenues 
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for  redress  of  grievances  had  been  ex- 
hausted the  Court  chose  to  enter  the 
political  thicket  which  it  ha4  so  Icmg 

avoided.  i 

Mr.  President,  I  wajit  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  I  have  not  and  will  not 
support  any  action  which  would  attempt 
improperly  to  exclude  the  Federal  courts 
from  continued  involvement  in  this  is- 
sue. The  supporters  of  judicial  interven- 
tion in  the  area  of  reapportionment  can 
rightly  claim  that  some  p>atent  Injustices 
have  been  rectified  by  judicial  action.  In 
this  respect  their  position  is  sound  and 
true.  But  the  question  to  which  I  must 
return  shortly  is  whether  those  who  sup- 
port everything  the  Federal  judiciary  is 
doing  in  this  area  grasp  the  complete 
truth,  or  whether  they  have  a  partial 
view,  a  partially  correct  view. 

We  can  move  toward  this  question  by 
briefly  examining  one  of  the  major  op- 
posed positions  on  this  Issue,  the  ix>sitlon 
of  a  part  of  those  people  who  have  been 
critical  of  certain  aspects  of  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Federal  judiciary  in  the  area 
df  reapportionment.  Critics  of  the  Su- 
preme Courts  action  do  not  all  share  the 
same  ground,  as  is  manifest  by  the  nu- 
merous proposals  which  have  been  made 
for  different  kinds  of  constitutional 
amendments.  But  one  ground  of  criti- 
cism which  is  common  to  many  of  the 
critics  is  that  the  Supreme  Court  did  not 
act  In  a  fashion  designed  to  achieve 
needed  reapportlorunent  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  judicial  intervention  In  State 
affairs  and  a  minimum  of  damage  to  the 
integrity  and  continuity  of  State  legis- 
latures. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  knows  better 
than  those  of  us  assembled  here  that  each 
of  the  50  States  which  constitute  the 
United  States  Is  unique  in  Important 
respects.  Each  has  a  unique  political 
history,  each  State  differs  with  respect 
to  the  character  of  its  populace,  econ- 
omy, and  geography.  The  question  of  re- 
apportionment Is  general  in  one  sense, 
but  it  can  be  understood  only  in  applica- 
tion to  the  50,  particularly  State  govern- 
ments, each  of  which  has  been  vitally 
affected  by  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
in  Reynolds. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  am  opposed  to  the  conclusion 
which  some  critics  of  the  sweeping  ac- 
tion of  the  Court  draw.  They  conclude 
that  we  should  return  to  the  status  quo 
ante  Baker,  but  I  reject  this  extreme 
position — just  as  I  reject  Its  opposite; 
that  is,  uncompromising  advocacy  of  the 
position  taken  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Reynolds.  I  believe  that  because  of  the 
rigidity  of  the  Reynolds  decision  and  its 
sweeping  finality  many  unique,  time- 
tested,  and  broadly  popular  institutions 
of  State  govenunent  were  needlessly 
struck  down  and  that  the  way  has  been 
paved  for  innumerable  future  injustices, 
many  of  which  the  Coiut  itself  will  come 
to  deplore. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  discover  a  posi- 
tion which  transcends  these  two  ex- 
tremes. What  w;e  should  be  seeking  here 
today  Is  action  Which  will  preserve  Uie 
Invaluable  pails  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
action  in  correcting  ancient  abuses — 
without,  at  the  same  time,  opening  the 
way  for  new  abuses  and  Injustices.    For- 


tunately, there  is  a  course  of  action  open 
to  us  which  can  achieve  these  goals. 
This  path  can  be  best  found  through  a 
brief  examination  of  the  chief  defect  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  reasoning  in  its  re- 
apportionment decisions. 

This  defect  is  a  serious  one;  it  is  noth- 
ing other  than  the  Insufficient  attention 
which  the  majority  of  the  Court  gave  to 
the  very  meaning  of  representation. 
Certainly  we  can  agree  with  the  Court's 
contention  that  representation  within  a 
democratic  community  must  be  designed 
to  care  for  the  needs  of  all  the  people. 
This  is  no  new  finding  on  the  part  of  the 
Court. 

What  the  Court  has  failed  to  under- 
stand is  that  the  complex  representative 
institutions  of  State  government  liave 
been  devised  in  large  part  to  care  for  the 
needs  of  all  the  people.  It  is  one  thing  to 
assert,  as  the  Court  properly  does,  that 
the  needs  of  every  human  being  should 
be  taken  into  account  in  devising  a  sys- 
tem of  representation;  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  design  the  specific  representa- 
tive institutions  to  meet  these  needs. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  these 
two  questions  have  been  hopelessly  con- 
fused by  the  Court  in  its  pronouncement 
of  the  simplistic  and  mislabeled  doctrine 
of  one  man,  one  vote.  This  doctrine  can 
be  characterized  as  mislabeled  because 
the  Reynolds  decision  did  not  extend  the 
suffrage  to  anyone  who  had  been  dis- 
franchised previously;  it  did  not  broaden 
suffrage,  nor  did  it  afford  equal  political 
representation  to  everyone  in  the  com- 
munity, as  It  claims  to  have  done. 

What  the  Reynolds  decision  did  was 
to  uniformly  force  the  single  standard  of 
equally  populous  representative  district 
upon  each  of  our  50  States.  Now,  there 
was  some  merit  in  this,  as  I  have  stressed, 
for  it  is  certainly  true  that  some  of  the 
needs  of  some  portion  of  the  populace  of 
each  State  may  be  well  served  through 
the  creation  of  representative  districts 
which  contain  approximately  the  same 
number  of  people.  Indeed,  if  the  people 
of  a  given  State  were  Identical  in  every 
important  respect,  if  they  were,  in  short, 
perfectly  homogeneous,  then  the  Court 
would  be  right  in  thinking  that  equally 
populous  representative  districts  would 
afford  equal  representation  to  everyone. 

But,  Mr.  President,  what  the  Court  has 
overlooked  is  the  fact  that  while  the 
citizenry  of  any  American  State  is  homo- 
geneous In  some  respects,  It  is  hetero-? 
geneous  in  other  respects.  There  are 
many  Important  differences  in  the 
fashion  in  which  the  various  parts  of  the 
citizenry  make  their  living,  for  example, 
and  these  differences  in  turn  frequently 
are  related  to  residence  in  different  tsTJes 
-of  communities  within  diverse  geographic 
areas  of  a  State.  Viewed  from  this  per- 
spective the  populace  of  most  American 
States  consists  of  a  variety  of  occupa- 
tional, economic,  geographic,  and  other 
minorities.  This  is  why — during  a  period 
of  almost  two  centuries — our  various 
States  have  developed  systems  of  repre- 
sentation intended  to  take  account  of  the 
needs  and  contributions  of  the  entire 
citizenry  as  it  Is  constituted  by  this 
pluralistic  pattern  of  minorities. 

ThiSj  principle  was  recently  emphasized 
by  two  Justices  of  the  VB.  Supreme 


Court  in  dissenting  from  a  most  ex- 
treme application  of  the  simplistic  prin- 
ciple of  Reynolds.  As  Justices  Stuart 
and  Clark  noted: 

Representative  government  Is  a  procees  of 
acootnmodatUig  group  interests  through 
democraUc  tnsUtuUonal  arrajogements.  Its 
function  Is  to  channel  the  numerous  opin- 
ions. Interests,  and  abilities  of  the  peopje 
or  a  State  into  the  making  of  the  State's 
pubMc  policy.  Appropriate  legislative  ap- 
portionment, therefore,  should  ideally  be 
designed  to  Insure  effective  representation 
In  the  State's  leglslatura.  In  cooperation  with 
other  organs  of  political  power,  of  the  yti- 
ous  groups  and  Interests  making  up  the 
electorate.  In  practice,  of  course,  this  ideal 
Is  approximated  In  the  particular  apportion- 
ment system  of  ftny  State  by  a  realistic  ac- 
commodation of  the  diverse  and  often  con- 
flicting political  forces  operating  within  the 
^State. 

This  traditional  recognition  of  the 
needs  and  contributions  of  minorities, 
this  Biffording  to  them  of  political  repre- 
sentation through  a  complex  of  different 
institutional  forms,  is  in  no  sense  un- 
democratic, as  some  people  today  seem 
to  think.  On  the  contrary,  this  pro- 
tection of  minority  Interests  through 
various  systems  of  representation  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  de- 
vices for  tlie  preservation  of  stable,  just, 
and  democratic  government  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  underlying  rea- 
son ^or  this  is  that  representative,  law- 
making bodies  which  take  account  of 
the  needs  and  contributions  of  the  entire 
body  of  people  in  the  community — con- 
sidered from  every  pertinent  political 
aspect — insures  a  more  full  and  balanced 
weighing  of  legitimate  political  claims 
than  any  simplistic  system  of  representa- 
tion possibly  could. 

Furthermore,  such  taking  into  account 
of  the  strikingly  different  needs  and  con- 
tributions of  the  many  minority  groups 
and  interests  which  constitute  the  popu- 
lace of  American  States  is  not  incom- 
patible with  the  enjoyment  of  equal  hu- 
man rlght^,  a  point  which  is  stressed 
continually  by  those  who  demand  that 
representation  in  State  legislatures  be 
based  solely  on  equally  populous  repre- 
sentative districts,  the  so-called  one- 
man,  one-vote  doctrine. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  It  must  be  noted 
that  the  supremely  (paradoxical  aspect 
of  this  doctrine  is  that  it  may  serve  to 
move  us  away  from  our  goal  of  insuring 
adequate  representation  to  ail  the  peo- 
ple as  they  are  constituted  by  the  various 
groups  and  interests  which  make  up  the 
populace  of  a  typical  American  State. 

This  unintended  and  little  understood 
aspect  of  the  Reynolds  decision  has  been 
stressed  by  a  U.S.  district  court  in  its 
consideration  of  a  proposed  plan  for  re- 
distrlcting  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  This  reapportionment  plan 
created  remarkably  compact  and  contig- 
uous senatorial  districts  within  which 
each  senator  woiild  represent  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  nutnbef  of  constituents  as 
any  other  senator.  In  considering  this 
plan,  the  U.S.  district  court  foimd  no 
fault  on  any  of  these  grounds,  but  did 
find  that  the  designers  of  the  plan  had 
considered  "no  other  criteria,  save  num- 
ber of  registered  voters,  geographical 
boundaries  and  historical  representative 
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district  lines.  Apparently  ethnic  politi- 
cal, industrial,  economic,  social.  'Occupa- 
tional factors,  and  community  of  inter- 
estci  and  problems  were  given  little  If 
any  consideration  by  the  legislature" 
4  By  failing  to  take  Into  account  these 
ethnic,  political,  Industrial,  economic, 
social,  occupational,  and  other  factors, 
the  designers  of  this  reapportionment 
'  plan  had,  according  to  the  court,  failed 
to  create  representative  districts  of  e<iual 
realistic  political  weight."  Further- 
more, argued  the  court,  unless  repre- 
sentative districts  were  of  ■'realistic  po- 
litical weight,"  they  could  not  possibly 
provide  "vital  equality  of  voter  repre- 
sentation "  Going  further,  the  court  at- 
tempted to  set  forth  rough  guides  to  the 
factors  which  must  be  talien  into  account 
in  designing  adequate  representative 
districts: 

Wti'.'.e  u  u  a  fundamental  factor  under 
the  decisions  .jT  the  Court,  population  is  not 
the  sole  definitive  measure  for  setting  up 
either  representative  nr  senatorial  dlstrlcta. 
Compactness  and  contiguity  oi  the  territory 
are  admittedly  also  factors  but  community 
of  Interests,  community  of  problems,  socio- 
economic status,  political  and  racial  fac- 
tors—each  and  all  mu.st  be  considered,  and 
not  only  must  the  electoral  dlstrlcta  be 
laid  out  with  the  totality  of  those  factors 
h.-vving  been  taken  into  consideration,  but 
even  more,  the  sum.  total  of  all  the  district- 
ing must  result  m  substantial  equality  of 
meaningful  representation  to  each  and  all 
the  voters  of  the  State 

The  district  court  s  argument  provides 
an  es^xrlaily  illuminating  illustration  of 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  lower 
courts  In  attempting  to  perceive  and  ap- 
ply the  basic  principles  of  the  Reynolds 
decision  In  a  fashion  which  does  not  do 
violence  to  the  principles  of  representa- 
tive government. 

Mr.  President,  the  Court's  reasoning 
in  Reyno!d.s  had  recommended  itself  to 
many  as  providing  a  clear-cut,  simple 
standard,  the  application  of  which  ap- 
pears to  insure  equal  representation  to 
all  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  .50  States. 
By  setting  forth  the  seemingly  unambig- 
uous standards  of  one  man,  one  vote, 
instead  of  some  broader  standard  by 
which  the  reasonableness  of  State  ap- 
portionment provisions  might  be 
judged — such  as  those  suggested,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  opinions  of  some  of  the 
Ju.stices  in  the  Reynolds  case — the  Court 
probably  expected  that  It  would  avert  an 
endless  stream  of  litigation  through 
which  each  of  the  States  would  seek  ju- 
dicial determination  of  the  reasonable- 
ness of  its  apportionment  provisions. 

If  this  was  the  Court's  expectation,  it 
has  proved  groundless  both  in  Hawaii 
and  elsewhere  As  we  have  seen,  the 
district  court  rejected  the  Hawaiian 
Legislatures  plan  on  the  grounds  that 
equality  of  population  is  only  one  of 
many  relevant  factors  which  m.ust  be 
taken  into  account  if  representative  dis- 
tricts are  to  have  equal  political  weight 
and  thereby  to  afford  what  the  Court 
terms  "vital  equality."  The  criterion  of 
numerically  equal  districts  may  alTord 
formal  equality,  but,  as  the  district  court 
emphasized,  ethnic,  economic,  occupa- 
tional, social,  and  m.any  other  factors  do 
have  •<  direct  bearing  on  the  degree  and 
the  character  of  p6litlca!  participation 


within  representative  districts.  The 
Court  was,  therefore,  led  to  the  sensible, 
If  complicating  conclusion  that  these 
factors  must  be  taken  into  account  if  the 
realistic  political  weight  of  vsu-lous  rep- 
resentative districts  Is,  in  fact,  to  be 
equal.  But  this  argument  on  the  part  of 
the  district  court  points  Implicitly  to  a 
fundamental  ambiguity  In  Reynolds. 

If  the  district  court's  interpretation  is 
upheld — which  would  be  surprising — 
courts  throughout  the  Nation  will  be  ex- 
plicitly, continually,  and  heavily  in- 
volved in  the  exercise  of  political  dis- 
cretion of  an  unusually  subtle,  funda- 
mental, and  demanding  kind.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  the  district  court  is  over- 
ruled, the  questions  it  has  rsdsed  about 
the  meaning  of  the  Reynolds  formula  In 
securing  genuine  equality  in  apportion- 
ment still  stand.  If  scwne  representative 
districts  whose  power  far  exceeds  that  of 
other  political  units — even  though  they 
may  be  of  equal  population — are  per- 
mitted to  result  from  application  of  the 
guides  furnished  by  Rejimolds.  then  the 
cause  of  equal  protectiofi  has  hot  been 
furthered,  for  minorities  may  continue 
to  exercise  an  inordinate  influence  in 
State  legislatures.  Or.  alternatively,  mi- 
norities may  be  liquidated,  rather  than 
being  allowed  to  mitigate  majorities. 

Mr.  President,  ours  is  a  democratic 
political  system  the  majority  rule  oper- 
ating within  the  framework  of  constitu- 
tionally limited  government  designed  to 
protect  the  rights  of  individuals  and 
minorities.  Such  a  political  system  is 
simple  in  theory  but  delicate  and  com- 
plex in  actual  operation.  Our  various 
institutions  of  government  must  be  de- 
signed so  that  majorities  do  not  tyran- 
nize minorities  on  the  one  hand  nor  that 
minorities  so  obstruct  majorities  that  the 
general  Interest  is  flouted  and  depre- 
ciated. 

There  is  always  a  tension  between  ma- 
jority desires  and  minority  rights.  It  is 
probably  Impossible  to  achieve  a  perfect 
balance,  but  the  struggle  to  achieve  this 
ideal  Is  continuous. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection  it  has 
often  been  argued  that  the  full  and  strict 
implementation  of  the  Reynolds  doctrine 
is  necessary  to  strike  down  a  situation 
whereby  an  entrenched  rural  minority 
obstructed  and  dominated  the  helpless 
and  urban  majority. 

Mr.  President,  the  whole  force  of  my 
argument  to  this  point  has  been  that  the 
reapportionment  Issue  is  not  simply  a 
case  of  rural-urban  conflict,  but  rather 
a  broad  constitutional  Issue  of  far-reach- 
ing significance  for  the  meaning  and 
practice  of  representative  democracy. 
However,  because  the  reapportionment  , 
Issue  has  been  painted  by  so  mdny  of 
the  more  vocal  and  zealous  opponnits  in 
the  Reynolds  doctrine  as  a  rural-urban 
political  conflict  it  Is  useful  and  neces- 
sary to  examine  this  more  carefully. 

Those  who  contend  that  the  majority 
of  the  populace  is  frustrated  unless  all 
legislative  representation  Is  based  upon 
strict  application  of  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  doctrine  simply  ignore  the  facts  of 
our  governmental  structure,  the  nature 
of  our  checks-and-balances  system,  and 
the  modem  trend  of  our  socioeconomic 
structure. 


It  is  useful  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
fact  that  the  populous  majority  now 
elects  statewide  officers — the  Governor's 
cabinet.  Through  them  this  majority 
selects  much  of  the  administration's  per- 
sormel  and  controls  most  of  the  State, 
county,  and  city  government.  Where 
initiative  and  referendimi  are  available, 
the  populous  majority  has  a  clear  and 
direct  means  of  expression.  Even  In  the 
courts  the  populoius  majority  elect,  or 
through  their  elective  representative,  ap- 
point the  member  of  the  Judiciary,  Fur- 
thermore, in  those  State  legislatures 
where  one  house  was  traditionally  elected 
on  a  populous  basis  the  populous  major- 
ity possessed  the  power  to  approve  or 
reject  any  legislation  proposed  by  the 
other  house  which  was  apportioned  so  as 
to  account  for  other  factors  In  addition 
to  population. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  also  keep  in 
mind  that  Increasingly  In  this  century 
our  population  and  our  economic  wealth 
has  become  concentrated  in  relatively 
few  great  metropolitan  areas.  Given  this 
fact  and  also  the  facts  of  our  other  repre- 
sentative Institutions  which  I  have  Just 
reviewed,  the  argtmient  that  a  provision 
whereby  the  majority  of  the  voters  in  a 
State  could  apportion  one  house  of  the 
legislature  on  a  basis  other  than  a  single 
counting  of  heads  Is  politically  intoler- 
able or  constitutionally  unacceptable  Is 
naive  and.  frankly.  Just  a  bit  absurd. 

People  from  rural  areas  and  from  our 
smaller  towns  and  cities  are  well  aware 
of  these  conditions.  We.  therefore,  can 
understand  why  rural  and  allied  interests 
have  fought  to  preserve  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  a  vital  safeguard  to  an  ever- 
declining  minority  Interest. 

A  realistic  view  of  partisan  politics  re- 
quires us  to  admit  that  In  many  instances 
the  actions  of  these  groups  help  to  per- 
petuate the  system  of  legislative  repre- 
sentation that  was  often  unfair  and  un- 
just. But  compassionate  understanding 
and  a  decent  respect  for  constitutional 
principles  should  restrain  us  from  strlk- " 
ing  back  and  eliminating  this  vital  safe- 
guard to  minority  Interests. 

There  is.  however,  regretfully  a  tone 
of  political  vengeance  In  the  position 
taken  by  the  more  zealous  supporters  of 
the  one-man,  one-vote  principle.  Again 
while  I  can  appreciate  this  attitude  on 
the  part  of  some,  this  emotionalism  must 
not  be  allowed  to  become  a  factor  in  our 
decision  on  the  proposal  before  us.  Old 
grievances  must  not  be  settled  by  creat- 
ing new  injustices. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  would 
argue  that  the  solution  to  the  problems 
created  by  the  action  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  In  Reynolds  Is  to  pass  the  pro- 
posed amendment  before  us  which  would 
permit  the  people  of  each  of  our  diverse 
States,  If  they  so  wished,  to  again 
take  account  of  the  multitude  of  diverse 
factors  which  require  consideration  In 
any  adequate  system  of  representation. 

Unless  one  does  not  accept  the  doctrine 
of  popular  sovereignty  which  has  always 
served  as  the  very  foundation  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government,  it  Is  clear 'that  all 
the  Dirksen  amendment  does  Is  to  pro- 
vide the  people  of  each  of  our  States  the 
future  opportunity  to  achieve  equal  pro- 
tection in  the  only  way  in  which  It  can 
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realistically  be  achieved;  that  is,  through 
a  system  of  representation  which  takes 
account  of  all  of  the  interests  of  all  of 
the  people,  and  not  simply  the  Interest  n 
of  a  part. 

This  Is  the  moderate  and  constructive 
position,  one  which  steers  a  course  be- 
tween two  extremes.  This  is  not  an  at- 
tempt to  return  to  the  status  quo  ante- 
Baker,  but  rather  Is  an  attempt  to  avoid 
the  diCBcultles  of  the  other  extreme. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  eibsence  of  a  quorum.  Let  me 
say,  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the 
attaches,  so  they  may  inform  Senators, 
that,  as  I  understand,  the  Senator  from^- 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  is  prepared  to  bring' 
up  his  amendment.  So  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  psige  2, 
lines  4  and  5,  strike  out  "Include  one 
house"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "be". 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  my  statement  may 
require. 

Mr.  President,  when  an  attempt  was 
made  In  September  1964.  to  set  aside  the 
Implementation  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
one-man,  one-vote  decision,  I  voted  in 
the  negative  because  of  my  belief  that 
the  independence  of  the  judicial  branch 
of  our  Government  had  to  be  upheld. 
At  the  same  time  I  expressed  my  belief 
that  It  ought  to  be  permissible  for  one 
chamber  of  a  State  legislature  to  be  ap- 
portioned on  some  basis  other  than  equal 
population.  If  approved  by  the  majority 
of  all  citizens  of  the  State  in  a  direct 
one-man,  one-vote  referendimi. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  down  the 
road  since  then.  First,  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  allow  State  legislatures  to 
apportion  one  house  on  a  basis  other 
than  population  without  a  referendimi 
was  proposed  and  rejected  In  the  Constl- 
tlonal  Rights  Subcommittee.  The  com- 
mittee decision  was.  In  my  opinion,  a  wise 
one  because  any  variation  from  equal 
representation  can  only  be  Justified  when 
approved  by  a  majority  of  a  State's  citi- 
zens. 

Then  Senator  Dirksek  introduced  an 
amendment  which  did  provide  for  a  ref- 
erendum. This  time  the  subcommittee 
recommended  the  amendment  after 
making  several  improvements  in  it,  but 
the  Senate  refused  to  approve  it  In  the 
1st  session  of  this  Congress. 

In  this  second  session,  the  reapportion- 
ment amendment  has  b^en  further 
modified  and  improved. 

Throughout  this  debate,  those  of  us 
who  support  the  proposition  that  the  citi- 
zens of  each  State  should  be  entitled  to 
some  choice  In  the  ar>portlonment  of 
their  own  State  legislatures  haye  had 


reason  to  be  grateful  to  many  ol  those 
who  disagreed. 

There  are  Members  of  this  body  who 
have  opposed  the  reapportiorunent 
amendment  In  the  past — who  voted 
agsdnst  It  last  year — but  who  have  done 
so  not  out  of  hostility  to  Its  objective, 
but  because.  In  their  sober,  reasoned 
Judgment,  they  found  what,  to  them,  ap- 
peared to  be  flaws  In  the  propHjsal.  Their 
arguments  have  been  rational  rather 
than  emotional. 

Some  Senators  have  said  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  reapportionment  amend- 
ment, stems  from  the  absence  of  a  clause 
in  the  proposal  requiring  prior  compli- 
ance of  State  legislatures  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruling.  This  question  wsis 
raised  recently  In  an  Eirtlcle  in  the  April 
Issue  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
Journal  in  which  Mr.  Peter  H.  Wolf 
asked: 

"If  the  equal  protection  clause  demands  no 
less  than  substantially  equal  State  legislative 
representation  for  all  citizens,"  can  a  maJap- 
portloned  State  legislature  ratify  an  amend- 
ment that  would  Impair  Its  citizens  "rights 
to  equal  State  legislative  representation?" 
Stated  another  way.  If  "the  equal  protection 
clause  required  that  the  seats  In  both  houses 
of  a  bicameral  State  legislature  must  be  ap- 
portioned on  a  population  basis."  can  a  mal- 
apportloned  State  legislature  ratify  Its  own 
unconstitutional  existence? 

I  believe  these  doubts  are  reasonably 
based  and  should  be  resolved.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  adoption 
of  an  express  requirement  for  prior 
compliance  is  desirable. 

I  believe  that  the  best  way — the  sim- 
plest and  most  direct — to  accomplish  this 
objective  would  be  to  modify  the  ratifica- 
tion clause  of  the  amendment  in  such 
fashion  as  to  impose  the  requirement  for 
prior  compliance. 

This  is  a  very  simple  change.  The 
words  "Include  one  house"  would  be 
deleted  and  the  word  "be"  substituted. 
Thus,  the  first  sentence  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  103  would  read: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of 
each  House  concurring  herein) ,  That  the 
following  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
year^  of  Its  submission  to  the  States  by  the 
Congress,  provided  that  each  such  legisla- 
ture shall  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
substantial  equality  of  population — 

And  SO  forth.  This  change  would  take 
care  of  two  problems  at  once:  it  would 
obviate  any  difficulties  with  respect  to 
possible  legal  challenge  of  the  ratifica- 
tion process,  and  it  would  take  care  of 
the  point  urged  by  some  Senators; 
namely,  that  compliance  with  the 
Court's  apportlorunent  decisions  must 
precede  ratification  of  the  proposed 
amendment.  This  would  assure  that 
any  modified  apportionment  plan  sub- 
sequently drawn  up  would  be  proposed 
by  a  legislature  constituted  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Court's  one-man,  one-vote 
rule. 


Mr  President,  I  therefore  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

I  am  Joined  In  the  cosponsorshlp  of 
this  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr,  Long]  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javtts]. 

I  also  ask  unsuilmous  consent  that  the 
article  from  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Journsd,  referred  to  earlier,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  AirmutAPPOBTioNMENT  Amendment:   Can 
It  Be  Legally  RAxrriED? 

(Note. — Mr.  Wolf  looks  at  comparatively 
unalred  problems  relating  to  whether  mal- 
apportloned  State  legislatures  may  legally 
ratify  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  un- 
der which  the  one-man.  one-vote  principle 
nUght  be  diluted.  His  conclusion  Is  that  the 
question  of  ratification  by  these  legislatures 
would  be  Justiciable,  and  that  only  State  leg- 
islatures apportioned  In  accordance  with 
present  standards  are  able  to  give  comj>etent 
ratification  to  an  antlreepportlonment 
amendment.) 

(By  Peter  H.  Wolf,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia bar) 

Congress  Is  engaged  again  In  the  battle  over 
reapportionment  of  State  legislatures.  An 
attempt  made  at  the  end  of  the  2d  session  of 
the  88th  Congress  to  remove  reapportionment 
litigation  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Federal 
courts  was  defeated  by  a  filibuster  In  the  Sen- 
ate.' The  1st  session  of  the  89th  CongreM 
witnessed  an  effort  to  limit  the  effect  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  extension  of  the  one-man, 
one-vote  principle  of  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  377 
U.S.  633  (1964),  by  means  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution,  That  attMnpt 
failed  to  muster  the  required  two-thirds  ma- 
jority In  the  Senate.'  Senator  Everett  M. 
DniKSEN,  of  Illinois,  the  prime  mover  behind 
the  antlreapportlonment  drive,  has  renewed 
efforts  to  amend  the  Constitution  In  the  sec- 
ond session  of  this  Congress.  The  propoeed 
amendments  have  taken  various  forms,'  and 


'  OONGRXiSSIONAL  RBCOSD,  TOl   110,  pt.   17,  Pp. 

21896,  22766. 

'  CONOWBSIONAL  RECCWS,  VOl.   Ill,  pt.   14.  p. 

19373. 

>See  e.g..  HJ.  Res.  IS.  14,  ^4.  161:  SJ.  Bea. 
2.  37,  38  and  44,  89th  Cong..  1st  sess.  (1986). 
The  amendment  propoeed  by  Senator  Dnuc- 
SEN  has  received  the  most  attention.  Exten- 
sive hearings  were  held  on  his  (S.J.  Res.  2) 
and  other  proposals  (S.J.  Res.  37,  38,  and  44) 
In  March,  April,  and  May  1965.  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
Thoee  proceedings  are  printed  In  a  1.228- 
pege  document  entitled  "Hearings  on  Re- 
apportionment of  State  Legislatures."  An 
amended  version  of  S.J.  Res.  2  was  debated 
In  the  Senate  In.  July  and  August  1965,  as 
an  amendment  to  8.J.  Res.  66  (National 
American  Legion  Baseball  Week) .  After  lU 
defeat.  Senator  Dirksen  Introduced  another 
version.  S.J.  Res.  103,  for  consideration  In 
the  current  session  of  Congress.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes 
as  part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  of  its  submis- 
sion to  the  States  by  the  Congress,  provided 
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not  uiieipect-ediy,  they  al!  provide  r^r  raUfl- 
cauon  by  ttiree-Xuurths  of  the  States. 

Biii  suDs'.an'.ia:  and  coxnparLitively  unalred 
;*g.i.  quest. j;i.s  irlse  U'lch  respect  to  this 
•.neih:yi  of  uriftciiion-- by  State  legisla- 
tures— of  an  amendment  ccmcernSng  apj.ior- 
ttoiunent  Df  tho«e  leg1«)»tures.  If  "the  equal- 
prot«Ct.ijn  clause  demands  no  less  than  sub- 
.■stantlally  equal  State  legislative  representa- 
tion 'or  all  oillzena  '  '  can  a  aiAlajiporuoneci 
StdtA  :egtsUt.UJre  ratify  an  amendment  that 
wo'old  Impair  Its  citizens'  rights  to  equal 
State  !egts!at:'.e  representatu.n'' ■"  S:  ited 
another  w«y.  If  'the  equ«iI-prote<tlon  clause 
requires  that  the  ceatB  !n  both  houses  <»f  a 
!>:cAinerai  State  leKisiature  must  be  appor- 
♦Mr.ed  i  :;  a  f>MptiI  itlon  basi.s.  "  '  can  a  mil- 
apportioned  State  legislature  raufy  Its  own 
unoonstiiulio.'ial  existence?  Tlie  issue  has 
bee:;  p^J:gna:.t'.y  framed  by  Senator  Abr.\h.»m 
Rrmcorr  of  C-ninectlrut  These  proposed 
constltutlona:  am.endments  would  allow  "the 


that  each  sucli  '.egtslaiure  sliail  include  one 
home  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  substan- 
tial equality  of  population  In  accordance 
with  the  moet  recent  enumeration  provided 
for  In -soction  2  of  article  I: 

"  '.•.HTlCLi:  — 

"'SECTioif  I.  The  legislature  of  each  State 
shall  be  apportioned  by  the  people  of  that 
State  at  each  general  election  for  Repreaenta- 

tlves  to  the  Congress  held  next  following  the 
year  in  wmch  tiiere  is  commenced  each 
enumeration  provideid  for  in  section  2  of  ar- 
•icle  I.  In  the  case  of  a  bicameral  legislature. 
"Be  members  of  one  house  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  people  in  the  basis  of  ihelr 
numbers  and  the  members  oX  the  other  house 
may  be  apportioned  among  the  people  on 
the  basis  of  population,  ge<:)graphy,  and  ptjliC- 
: -"al  subdivision*  in  order  to  inBure  effec- 
•ive  .-epresoutation  in  the  States  legislature 

>f  itie  varlijus  groups  aaui  IntereetE  malting 
up  the  rlectora'e.  In  the  case  of  a  uni- 
cameral legislature,  the  house  may  be  ap- 
portioned an;ong  the  people  on  the  basis 
of  substantial  equality  nf  popuiatljn  with 
such   weight  given   t.j  geography  and  f>o1;u- 

al  subdivisions  as  will  Insure  effective  repre- 
seatatlon  in  the  Slate's  iegislature  of  the 
various  groups  aod  interests  mak.lng  up  the 
electorate 

"  'Scg.  2.  A,  plan  of  apportionment  shall  be- 
come effective  only  after  It  has  be«n  stibmlt- 
ted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  State 
and  approvert  by  a  majority  of  those  voting 
on  that  ls«ue  at  a  statewide  election  held 
In  accordance  with  law  and  the  provisions 
of  this  Constitution.  If  submitted  bv  a  bl- 
cafherai  legislature  the  plan  of  apportion- 
ment nh>\\\  have  b*>»n  ftppmved  prior  to  such 
eleftirm  by  both  h-ni^es  c-ne  of  which  shall 
be  apportioned  on  the  basis  nf  substantial 
equalltv  of  population:  If  otherwise  mih- 
rnltted  It  shall  have  been  found  bv  the  courts 
;>r1or  to  ^wh  election  to  h^  consls'ent  with 
'iT»  provision.^  of  thl.s  Constitution  Incltid- 
■ng  this  article  In  addition  to  any  other 
\i]M.  :  f  f.pportlorment  which  mav  be  suh- 
mlfed  <i'  sti.'h  »le-tiov..  there  shall  be  fub- 
rnitted  to  !\  vote  of  thp  !:)»opIe  an  alfernarlve 
;;!an  of  ipnor*  lonment  bnsed  solely  on   <!iib- 

•antla!  equ.illtv  or  populaf -jn.  The  plan  of 
apportlo'iment  approved  bv  a  majority  of 
thase  voting  on  that  Is'iie  shall  be  promptly 
plnced  !n  effect."  " 

'  Ht-y.o.i^  V  Sims.  377  US  at  568  !l9fl4). 
•Senator  Dirksen's  amendment  does  not 
In  and  of  itseif  deprive  citizens  of  their  right 
to  equT!  ?t;,te  legislative  r"prefentatlon;  It 
permits  the  States  to  base  their  !eg!.>-,latlve 
.ippnrflonment  on  factors  m  addition  to  pop- 
ulation only  "xfter  ipproval  bv  a  r»fere-idum 
<'>f  the  petiple  But  there  Is  no  question  that 
the  citizens'  pre.spnt  rights  tf)  equal  repre- 
sentation would  be  Impaired,  because  they 
would  be  subjected  to  a  popular  vote,  unlike 
other   constitutional    rlght^. 

'  Rcyriolct^  v    Sims    377  US    at  568   (19641. 


rotten  borougb*  to  dedde  whether  th«y 
should  continue  to  be  rotten."  Can  they 
so  decide? 

Ab  this  article  will  show,  a  good  case  can 
be  made  for  answering  these  questions  In 
the  negative.  Not  only  are  the  queetlona 
substantively  raised  by  the  Supreme  Court's 
reapportionment  decision*,  but  the  negative 
answers  are  now  procedurally  possible  be- 
cause of  their  founUlohead.  BoAer  v.  Carr, 
369  U3.  IM  (1»«3). 

I.    PUOB  CUALLXNGXa    TO    CONSTITUTXOKAL 
AMEKD1CXNT8 

Ratifications  of  constitutional  amend- 
ments have  been  challenged  In  the  courts  be- 
fore. The  first  such  case  In  the  Supreme 
Court  was  Hawke  v.  Smith  (No.  1),  353  U.8. 
221  (1920).  The  constitution  of  Ohio  ex- 
tended the  referendum  procedure  to  any 
rattflcatlon  by  the  legislature  of  prc^xMed 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 
The  Ohio  L«glslatiire  ratified  the  18th 
amendment  (prohibition),  but  prior  to  a 
referendum  the  VS.  Secretary  of  State  pro- 
claimed ratification  by  the  necessary.  36 
States,  among  them  Ohio.  A  cttl2en-taz- 
payer-voter  of  Ohio  sued  to  restrain  the 
secretary  of  state  of  Ohio  from  spending 
public  money  to  prepare  and  print  ballots  for 
the  referendum. 

Ohio's  highest  coxirt  sustained  a  demurrer 
to  the  suit,  but  the  Supreme  Court  reversed 
and  held  that  the  proposed  amendment 
could  not  be  referred  to  the  voters  of  the 
State  since  the  provisions  of  the  State  con- 
stitution requiring  a  referendiun  were  Incon- 
sistent with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  Court  said  ratification  of  an 
amendment  by  a  State  legislature  Is  a  fed- 
eral function  derived  from  article  V  of  the 
Federal  Constitution;  '  it  Is  distinct  from  a 
legislature'*  role  as  an  organ  of  the  State  and 
therefore  Independent  of  any  State  constitu- 
tional requirements." 

In  Fairchild  v.  Hughes,  258  U.S.  126  (1922) , 
citizen-taxpayers  sued  to  have  the  19th 
amendment  (women's  suffrage)  "declared 
imconstltutlonal  and  void".  The  Supreme 
Coiu-t  held  la  a  short  opinion  that  they  had 
no  standing  to  bring  suit;  they  bad  "only 
the  right,  possessed  by  every  citizen,  to  re- 
quire that  the  Government  be  administered 
according  to  law  and  that  the  puWlc  moneys 
be  not  wasted". 

In  1931  in  Untted  Statet  v.  Sprague,  282 
U.S.  716,  the  United  States  prosecuted  an 
appeal  from  an  order  of  a  d^lstrlct  coiirt 
quashing  an  indictment  charj^lng  Sprague 
and  others  with  unlawful  transportation  and 
possession  of  Intoxicating  llqiiors  in  viola- 
tion of  the  National  Prohibition  Act.  The 
cUstrlct  court  had  held  that  the  18th  amend- 
ment, by  authority  of  which  the  National 
Prohibition  Act  was  enacted,  had  not  been 
ratified  so  as  to  become  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  defendants  made  the  Ingenious  argu- 
ment In  the  Supreme  Court  that  proposed 
amendments  conferring  on  the  United  States 
new  direct  powers  over  indlvldtuls,  such  as 


'U.a.  Constitution,  article  V:  •'The  Con- 
gress, whenever  two-thJrds  of  both  Houses 
shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amend- 
ments to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of. 
the  several  States,  shall  call  a  convention 
for  proposing  amendments,  which.  In  either 
case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses, as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when 
raUfled  by  the  legislature*  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in 
three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other 
mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the 
Congress:  Proiidea,  •  •  •  That  no  State, 
without  its  copsent^  shall  be  deprived  of  its 
equal  mSTug^  in  the  Senate." 

•See  also  Wational  Prohibition  Cqses,  253 
VS.  350.  386  (1920;  Leser  v.  Oiimett.  258 
UJ3  130,  137  (1922).  ■>. 


the  I8th  amendment,  must  be  ratified  by  oon- 
veatlons  in  the  States  and  not  by  State  legis- 
latvires.  They  reached  this  conclusion  by 
arguing  that  "If  the  legislattires  were  con- 
sidered Incompetent  to  surrender  the 
people's  liberties  when  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  itself  was  Involved,  a  fortiori 
they  are  Incompetent  now  to  make  a  further 
grant,"      The    Court    rejected    these    argu- 

meots.    It  found  the  language  of  article  V 

"as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification 
may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress" — too  clear 
to  permit  reading  any  exceptloiu  into  It  by 
implication. 

The  last  significant  case  on  the  subject  was 
Coleman  v.  Miller,  307  U.S.  433  (1939).  In 
1937  the  Kansas  Legislature  considered  the 
child  labor  amendment  (proposed  to  the 
States  In  1924)  for  the  second  time.  A  Ue 
vote  In  the  State  senate  was  broken  in  favor 
of  ratification  by  the  vote  of  the  lieutenant 
governor,  the  presiding  officer  of  the  senate 
imder  the  Kansas  constitution.  The  right 
of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  break  the  tie 
wias  challenged  on  the  ground  that  under 
article  V  ratification  of  constitutional 
amendments  was  solely  the  functlpn  of  State 
leglsiatiues."  It  was  also  alleged  that  the 
proposed  amendment  had  lost  Its  vitality  be- 
cause of  the  previous  rejection  by  the  Kansas 
Legislature  and  failure  of  ratification  by  the 
States  within  a  reasonable  time. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  these  were 
Federal  questions  and  that  the  senators  on 
the  losing  side  had  a  cognizable  right  under 
the  Federal  Constitution — the  right  to  have 
their  votes  given  effect  on  the  ratification  or 
rejection  of  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment.  But  on  the  question  whether 
the  lieutenant  governor  cotjld  break  a  tie 
vote  on  the  ratification  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  the  Court  was  equally  divided." 
Was  it  a  Justiciable  controversy  or  was  It  a 
political  question  and  thus  not  susceptible 
of  Judicial  decision?  No  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed. The  Court  went  on  to  hold  that 
Congress,  as  the  political  department  of 
Government,  had  the  ultimate  control  over 
proposed  constitutional  amendments  and  the 
efficacy  thereof.  The  previous  rejection  of 
the  proposed  araeiidment  by  the  Kansas 
Legislature  and  the  lapse  of  time  since  the 
proposal  thereof  ware  political  questions  not 
subject  to  review  by  the  Court.  The  denial 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  of  the  relief 
prayed  for  Was  affirmed." 

II.    THX    ErrECT   OF   BAK£S   AGAINST  CASS 

How  have  these  cases  been  affected  by 
recent  deolBlons.  Prior  to  Coleman,  which 
appears,  to  be  an  exception  rather  than  the 
rule  on  the  JuStlQlablllty  Issue,"  the  Court 
had  taken  cognizance  of  a  number  of  diverse 
challenges  to  constitutional  amendments. 
That  each  cass  had  been  rejected  on  the 
merits  does  not  weaken  the  force  of  each 
one's  implicit  Justiciability.  Yet  because  of 
Coleman,  the  last  decided  case  Interpreting 
article  V,  the  hurdle  of  the  "political  ques- 
tion" must  be  overcome  in  any  challenge  to 
ratification  of  an  antlreapjwrtlonment 
amendment. 


*  Hawke  T.  Snith  (No.  1)  supra;  note  8 
supra. 

i°Just  how  this  division  of  an  apparently 
odd  number  of  Justices  came  about,  however. 
is  unclear.  See  note,  "Swing  a  Justice  In 
Half,"  48  Yale  Law  Journal,  1465  (1939). 

"See  note,  122  A.L.R.  717  (1939)  and 
CTiondler  v.  Wise,  307  U.S.  474  (1939). 

■  Another  exception,  however,  voiced  In 
Leaer  v.  Garnett,  supra  note  8,  was  that  ofB- 
clal  notice  of  ratification  by  the  several  States 
was  conclusive  on  the  cotirts.  Yet  Ooleman 
Itself  greatly  diminished  the  force  of  this 
exception  by  Its  ruling  that  the  State  senators 
possessed  Federal  rights  and  privileges  that 
gave  the  Court  Jurisdiction  over  the  contro- 
versy. 
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-The  '  foremast  case  on  the  question  of 
Justiciability  in  recent  times  Is  Baker  v.  Corr. 
369  UjS.  186  (1962),  in  which  Termessee 
TOters  claimed  denial  of  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  under  the  14th  amendment  by  vir- 
tue of  the  debasement  of  their  votes.  The 
Court  in  Baker  held  (1)  that  the  Federal 
courts  possessed  Jurisdiction  of  the  subject 
matter,  (3)  that  the  voters  had  standing  to 
challenge  the  Tennessee  apportionment 
statutes  and  (3)  that 'their  complaint  pre- 
sented a  Justiciable  cause  of  action  on  which 
they  would  be  entitled  to  appropriate  relief. 
Six  of  the  eight  Justices  participating  In  the 
decision  Joined  In  the  majority  opinion  by 
Mr.  Justice  Brennan,  in  which  "p>olltlcal 
questions"  In  prior  cases  were  categorized  as 
follows : 

"Prominent  on  the  surface  of  any  case 
held  to  Involve  a  political  question  is  found 
(1)  a  textuany  demonstrable  constitutional 
commitment  of  the  Issue  to  a  coordinate  po- 
litical department;  or  (2)  a  lack  of  Judicially 
discoverable  and  thanageable  standards  for 
resolving  It;  or  (3)  the  Impossibility  of  de- 
cWlni^  without  an  initial  policy  determina- 
tion of  a  kind  clearly  for  nonjudicial  dis- 
cretion; or  (4)  the  Impossibility  of  a  court's 
undertaking  Independent  resolution  •without 
expressing  lack  of  the  respect  due  coordinate 
branches  of  government;  or  (5)  an  unusual 
need  for  unquestioning  adherence  to  a  po- 
litical decision  already  made;  or  (6)  the 
potentiality  o?  embarrassment  from  multi- 
farious pronouncements  by  arloxis  depart- 
ments on  one  question."  " 

An  examination  of  the  problem  of  ratifica- 
tion of  an  antlreapportlonment  amendment 
by  a  malapportloned  State  leglslattire  reveals 
that  none  of  these  common  characteristics  of 
"political  questions"  Is  present; 

1.  Although  It  Is  "textually  demonstrable" 
that  ratification  of  constitutional  amend- 
ments is  committed  by  article  V  to  State 
legislatures,'*  the  Baker  Court  stated: 

"Deciding  whether  a  matter  has  In  any 
measure  been  committed  by  the  Constitution 
to  another  branch  of  government,  or  whether 
the  action  of  that  branch  exceeds  whatever 
authority  has  been  committed,  Is  itself  a  deli- 
cate exercise  In  constltvrtlonal  Interpretation, 
and  Is  a  responsibility  of  this  Court  as  ulti- 
mate ln;terpreter  of  the  Constitution."" 

FurtlSermore,  State  legislatures  are  not  a 
"coordinate  political  department"  In  the  tra- 
ditional Vense  of  legislative,  executive  and 
Judicial,  ilthough  they  are  a  concomitant  of 
the  federtil  system. 

2.  frven  If  the  plethora  of  Judicial  actions 
in  the  wake  of  Baker  v.  Carr  '•  may  have 
demonstrated  great  variation  In  the  enforce- 
ment of  reapportionment  decisions,  there  Is 
certainly  no  lack  of  "Judicially  discoverable 
and  manageable  standards"  for  determining 
whether  any  particular  State  legislature  is 
coiistltutlonally  apportioned. 


"  369  U.S.  at  217. 

"  The  Court  In  Baker  cited  Coleman  v.  Mil- 
ler as  demonstrative  of  a  "polltloal  question" 
on  this  very  matter  of  commitment  to  a  co- 
ordinate political  department.  369  U.S.  at 
214.  But  It  did  so  only  on  l|ie  basis  "of  Cole- 
man's refusal  to  decide,  because  committed 
to  Congress,  how  long  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  remained  open  to 
ratification  and  what  effect  a  prior  rejection 
had  on  a  subsequent  ratification.  Coleman 
was  not  cited  as  illustrative  of  nonjustlcl- 
sbUlty  on  the  question  at  the  validity  of  the 
actual  ratification  process  by  a  State  legisla- 
ture. Of  course,  it  ccruld  not  have  been  so 
cited  since  the  Court  In  Coleman  was  equally 
divided  and  expressed  no  opinion  on  whether 
the  lieutenant  governor  could  cast  the  decid- 
ing vote. 

-•369  US.  at 211. 

"  A  graphic  summary  of  reapportionment 
actlcais  In  the  States  was  presented  In  the 
Washington  Post.  Nov.  7.  1966.  p.  El. 


3.  No  "Initial  poUlcy  determtaation"  of  a 

nonjudicial  sort  la  required  of  a  court  prior 
to  a  decision  whether  a  malapportloned  State 
legislature  participated  in  the  ratification  of 
Its  own  tmconstituUonal  existence. 

4.  Surely  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  court's 
Independent  resolution"  of  the  validity  of  a 
State's  ratification  would  exfiress  "lack  of  the 
respect  due  coordinate  branches  of  govern- 
ment" when  the  Court  has,  since  McCulloch 
v.  Maryland.  4  Wheat.  36  (1819),  wielded  Its 
power  to  declare  State  eaactments  uncon- 
stitutional. 

6.  A  "need  for  luiquestionlng  adherence  to 
a  polKloal  decision  already  made"  does  not 
exist  when  the  challenge  Is  whether  the  po- 
litical decision  itself  has  been  formulated  In 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Constitution. 

6.  The  only  danger  of  "multifarious  pro- 
nouncements" would  arise  from  the  possibly 
varying  decisions  by  lower  courts  on  individ- 
ual legislatures'  ratifications  of  an  antl- 
reapportlonment amendment.  Any  confilcts 
would  eventually  be  resolved  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  would  provoke  no  worse  situation 
thaii  now  already  exists  because  of  various 
court  reaj;>portlonment  orders  and  would  be 
confined  to  the  Judicial  department  of  gov- 
eropaent. 

Baker  greatly  refined  and  diminished  the 
force  of  the  pcdltlcal  questions  Impediment 
to  constitutional  adjudication.  Having 
spawned  the  vast  sweep  of  reapportionment 
litigation  and  the  attempts  to  thwart  re- 
apportionment as  well,  Baker  should  also 
I>ermlt  a  return  from  the  deviation  In  Cole- 
man to  the  line  of  cases  that  have  considered 
without  hesitation  tae  validity  of  ratification 
of  constitutional  amendments.''' 

nX.    KKST7I.TS    or    A    CHALLKNOX    TO    VALIOITT     OF 
RATmCATION 

Once  the  Supreme  Court  Is  loosed  from  the 
Judicial  restraints  Imposed  by  the  Justiciabil- 
ity Issue,  a  challenge  to  the  validity  of  the 
ratification  by  a  ma'iapp>ortloned  State  legis- 
lature of  a  proposed  antlreap^>ortlonment 
constitutional  amendment  would  rely  on  lit- 
tle more  than  an  axiom  of  constitutional 
government.  It  may  be  stated  as  follows: 
Since  the  Constitution  Is  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  governmental  action  not  In  compli- 
ance with  Its  requirements  as  authoritatively 
InteiTjreted  is,  provided  the  requisites  of 
standing  and  Justiciability  are  met,  subject 
to  Invalidation  by  the  courts. 

This  axlxMn  Imposed  constraints  on  all  ac- 
tions governed  by  the  Constitution.  But  how 
Is  It  applicable  to  attempts  to  alter  one  man, 
one  vote  by  constitutional  amendment? 

First,  It  should  be  said  there  is  no  funda- 
mental reason  why  a  constitutional  right 
may  not  be  altered  or  eliminated  by  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  During  the  hearings 
on  reapportionment  of  State  legislatures, 
some  witnesses  expressed  horror  at  the  Idea 
that  the  Bill  of  Rights,  for  example,  could 
be  repealed.  They  instinctively  felt  there 
nmst  exist  a  constitutional  reason  why  such 
a  repeal  could  not  lawfully  be  brought  about. 
Generally,  the  amendments  have  greatly  en- 
larged constitutional  rights.  But  by  a  form 
of  majority  will,  as  si>ecified  in  the  Consti- 
tution, constitutional  rights  may  be  altered 
or  repealed,  even  in  light  of  our  tradition  that 
these  rights  may  not  be  Infringed  simply 
because  the  majority  'wills  it.'"  In  this 
sense  constitutional  government  -Is  reversi- 
ble. 

In  Another  sense,  however,  constitutional 
government,  short  of  revoluttoii.  Is  Irreveral- 


"  Baker's  undermining  of  Coleman  was  rec- 
ognized In  a  memorandum  made  a  part  of  the 
record  by  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  of 
California,  In  the  "Hearings  on  Reapportion- 
ment of  State  Legislatures."  supra  note  3.  at 
30.  , 

»  Lucas  V.  Colorodo  General  Assembly,  377 
VS.  713,  736-737  (1964) . 


ble.  for  no  one  could  seriously  contend  that 
while  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  being  recoo- 
sldered  Its  operation  would  be  suspended. 
As  part  of  the  existing  Constitution  and  as 
Interpreted  by  the  oourts,  it  would  remain 
effective  until  lawfully  repealed  or  altered 
by  constitutional  aniendment.  Any  attempt 
to  r«peal  the  BiU  of  Bights  that  violated 
those  rights.  In  the  process  of  repeal  would 
be  subject  to  challenge.  The  constitutional 
axiom  is  Just  as  applicable  while  amending 
the  Constitution  as  It  Is  at  any  other  time." 

This  must  also  be  true  with  respect  to 
equal  protection,  as  that  14th  amendment 
phrase  encomptaasee  the  right  of  equal  State 
legislative  representation:  that  right  remains 
In  effect  until  repealed  and  must  necessarily 
span  the  amending  pnxess.  The  Constitu- 
tion has  been  authoritatively  and  unequivo- 
cally interpreted  to  require  that  "the  seats 
In  both  b«usee  of  a  bicameral  State  legisla- 
ture must  be  apportioned  on  a  populaUaa 
basis."  •"  The  very  least  ths  constitutional 
axiom  requires  Is  that  when  a  State  legis- 
lature participates  in  the  amending  proc- 
ess— the  only  epeclflcally  delineated  func- 
tion of  State  legislatures  under  the  Federal 
Constitution — concerning  an  impairment  of 
constitutional  rights  as  embodied  in  that 
legislature's  own  oompoelUon,  the  courts 
will  demand  that  that  legislature  aiccurately 
reflect  the  only  majority  by  which  our  sy*- 
tem  permits  Impairment  of  such  rights. 
Thus,  a  malapportloned  State  legislature 
may  not  lawfully  ratify  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  might  permit  that  mal- 
apportionment to  be  perpetuated." 

This  statement  requires  elaboration  to 
some  degree,  for  practical  considerations 
must  be  permitted  to  Impose  upon  legal 
theories  in  the  now-'vlolated  political 
thickets  of  reapportionment.  These  ,  con- 
siderations have  a  twofold  effect. 

Practicalities  affect  the  constitutional  Is- 
sues of  ratification  In  a  restrictive  sense  be- 
cause of  the  ever-present  legal  question  of 
retroactivity.  Malapportionment  of  a  State 
legislature  does  not  demand  a  declaration 
of  retroactive  invalidity  of  all  acts  of  that 
legislature  from  the  time  It  was  first  mal- 
apportloned. Such  a  vindication  of  citizens' 
rights  to  equal  repres«itatlon  would  be  apt 
only  Impractical  but  chaotic.**  A  State  legis. 
lature,  more  than  most  litigants,  is  entitled 
to  a  presumption  of  the  legitimacy  of  Its 
acts  and  so  are  the  citizens  who  rely  on  those 
acts."  It  Is  true  that  a  court  may  give  retro- 
active effect  to  a  declaration  that  any  given 
act  of  a  legislature  is  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution.  But  when  the  attack  Is  against 
the  legitimacy  of  the  legislature,  rather  than 
against  a  particular  act,  the  presumption 
will  Yfp^ent  blanket  Invalidation  of  twits 
prior  to  any  authoritative  determination  of 
the  acting  body's  lllegltlmaoy. 

Therefore,  it  Is  reasonable  to  require  that 
a  successful  challenge  to  the  ratification  of 
an  antlreapportlonment  amendment  by  a 
malapportloned    State    leglslattire    can    be 


"See  Graham  v.  Jones.  198  La.  507.  3  Sq. 
2d  761  (1941),  and  cases  cited;  Cratcford  V. 
Gilchrist.  64  Fla.  41,  69  So.  963  (1912) ;  16  Am. 
Jur.  2d  Constitutional  Law,  sees.  39,  43. 

"Reynolds  v.  Sims.  377  U.S.  at  668  (1964). 

"  These  grounds  for  Invalidation  of  a  State 
legislature's  ratification  would  hold  true  for 
any  constitutional  amendment.  But  it  U 
doubtful  that  a  litigant  wovild  have  standing 
to  bring  suit  for  any  but  an  amendment 
directly  affecting  his  personal  constitutional 
rights,  of  which  an  antlreapportlonment 
amehdment  Is  the  prime  example.  No  voter 
would  h£.ve  standing  to  challenge  ratification 
of  the  pending  constitutional  amendment  on 
presidential  succession,  for  example. 

"  Cf.  Linkletter  v.  Walker.  381  U.S.  618 
(1966);  Tehan  v.  Schott.  383  UJ3.  406  (1966) . 

"Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Cranch  87.  130-131 
(1810). 
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made  only  when  tbe  legislature  m  question 
ti&s  already  be«n  determined  by  a  court  to 
b«  constitutionally  unrepreaentatlve  at  or  tie- 
fore  the  time  It  attempted  to  ratUy. 
Ratlflcatlon  by  a  legislature  In  fact  malap- 
portioned.  but  which  had  not  been  so  det«r- 
mined  by  a  court  before  It  ratified,  would  be 
valid  If  this  were  not  the  case,  no  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  couid  ever  be 
ratified  flnaJly  and  relied  upon,  because  It 
would  never  be  Immune  from  retroactive 
attack. 

Second,  the  Inevitable  practical  aspects  of 
reapportionment  law  have  an  expansive  ef- 
fect where  ratification  of  the  Constitution  is 
involved  Because  of  pragmatic  considera- 
tions it  cannot  be  required  that  a  State 
legislatures  apportionment  continuously 
change  wUh  shifts  In  population  Appor- 
aonment  after  each  diecennlal  census  is  prob- 
ably sufflclent.»«  For  example,  relief  to  a 
litigant  claiming  Infringement  of  his  voting 
rights  5  years  after  a  legislature's  reappor- 
tionment might  reasonably  be  denied  on  the 
ground  that  his  suit  was  premature  In  rela- 
tion to  the  practicalities  of  reapportion- 
ment This  could  b«  done  even  though  in- 
termediate census  flgures  showed  that  popu- 
lation shifts  actually  made  the  representa- 
tion In  that  legislature  significantly  un- 
equal. Yet.  It  Is  perfectly  true  that  such 
practicalities  do  not  prevail  against  the  con- 
stitutional arguments  set  forth  above. 
especially  when  the  context  is  the  Federal 
function  of  ratlflcatlon  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  dealing  with  the  very  Issues 
whlclj  give  rUe  to  thoee  practicalities 

.^s  long  as  a  legislature  Is  not  apportioned 
within  realistic  constitutional  bounds,  no 
matter  If  Just  before  or  Just  after  a  decen- 
nial census,  the  arguments  for  Invalidating 
Its  ratification  of  an  amendment  on  the  njh- 
Ject  of  apportionment  are  completely  ap- 
plicable. It  may  be  that  higher  standards 
of  apportionment  should  be  required  In  the 
constitutionally  prescribed  prcTcess  of 
ajnendlng  the  Constitution  than  for  ordi- 
nary legislative  purposes  It  might  be  pos- 
sible for  a  le<flslature  to  be  In  fact  malap- 
portloned.  and  therefore  unable  lawTuliy  to 
ratify  an  antlreapportiomeat  amendment. 
yet  for  that  same  leglslaturtf  not  U}  be  obli- 
gated to  reapportion  Itself  for  legitimacy  of 
Its  day-to-day  actlvltlea  The  legal  means 
for  bringing  such  an  argument  to  bear, 
eapecially  In  light  of  the  aforementioned 
limitation  requiring  that  a  determination  of 
malapportionment  be  made  prior  to  the 
legislature's  actual  act  of  ratlflcatlon,  un- 
fortunately may  depend  however  on  the 
legal  complexities  of  enjoining  a  malappor- 
tioned  State  legislature  from  considering  a 
constitutional  amendment 

The  arguments  based  on  the  constitutional 
axiom  are  further  sustained  by  the  need  for 
consistency  among  the  Supreme  Court's  df- 
clslons  The  failure  of  State  legislatures  to 
reafjportlon  themselves  t>ecause  of  a  pref- 
erence  for   the  expedient  status  quo.  often 


"  The  words  of  the  Supreme  Court  m 
ReynolcLi  v  Sima  are  applicable,  377  US  at 
5»-584  il9Mi  "That  the  equal  protection 
clause  requires  that  both  houses  of  a  State 
legislature  t)e  apportioned  on  a  population 
basis  does  not  mean  that  States  cannot 
adopt  some  reasonable  plan  for  periodic  re- 
vision of  their  apportionment  schemes. 
While  we  do  not  Intend  to  Indicate  that 
decennial  reapporlonment  is  a  constltu- 
tlonal  requisite,  compliance  with  such  an 
approach  would  c. early  meet  the  minimal 
requirements  for  n&lntalning  a  reasonably 
current  scheme  of  legislative  representation 
And  we  do  not  mean  to  Intimate  that  more 
freq'.ient  reapportionment  would  not  bo  eon- 
sututlonally  permissible  or  practicably  de- 
sirable But  !f  reapportlonmer.t  were  Accom- 
plished with  less  frequency  !t  would  as- 
sviredly  be  cc.n.stitutlonaily  susx>ect." 


In  violation  of  thttr  own  State  con<tltutloD«, 
brought  about  the  legal  anntheina  of  the  de- 
terioration of  a  right  (to  vote)  without  a 
remedy  (even  by  "political"  mean*).  In  the 
tradition  of  the  common  law  a  jtidtclal 
remedy  wu  forged  In  Baker  v.  Carr.  Were 
the  Supreme  Ciourt  to  permit  unconstitu- 
tionally constituted  legislatures  to  be  en- 
truated  with  the  option  of  perpetuating  their 
unoonatltuUonallty,  it  would  be  turning  Ita 
back  on  the  very  same  plight  of  the  voter 
without  a  remedy  that  Initially  prompted 
Judicial  intervention.  A  new  vlclotie  circle 
would  be  created:  Citizens  with  the  right  to^ 
equal  State  legislative  representation  would 
t>e  deprived  of  the  power  to  enforce  that 
right  when  that  right's  very  continuation 
was  at  stake. 

The  entire  problem  was  accurately  sum- 
marized In  a  portion  of  the  testimony  before 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  by  Boyce  Hanson,  associate 
professor  of  government  at  American  Univer- 
sity, when  In  discussing  Senator  Drnxsuf's 
proposed  amendment,  he  stated: 

"Finally,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2  pro- 
vides for  ratlflcatlon  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
States.  This  procedure  for  this  amendment 
presents  every  legislature  with  an  Irresistible 
conflict  of  Interest.  Every  Member  has  a 
personal  interest  in  the  amendment.  Too 
often  such  Interests  exceed  the  public  Inter- 
est. If  legislatures  were  to  vote  on  It.  I  think 
we  can  predict  In  about  every  State  where 
the  leglslatiu-e  Is  under  co\irt  mandate  to  re- 
apportion, lawsuits  challenging  the  capacity 
of  a  malapportloned  legislature  to  sit  in  Judg- 
ment of  this  amendment,  would  occur.  Even 
If  ail  the  suits  are  lost,  it  seems  to  me  incred- 
ible that  the  Congress  would  be  a  party  to 
so  coey  an  arrangement  as  this  procedure 
permits."  » 

Professor  Hanson's  misgivings  that  ratlflca- 
tlon would  be  far  more  on  the  level  of  self- 
preservation  than  on  the  higher  plane  of  con- 
stitutional concern  are  amply  Illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  some  State  legislatures  that 
have  enacted  reap>portlonment  plans  under 
court  order  have  provided  that  the  plana  shall 
be  Immediately  and  automatically  rescind- 
ed If  an  antlreapportlonment  amendment 
t>ecomes  ^ecUve.*  Similar  misgivings  arise 
from  a  realization  of  the  misleading  quality 
of  the  question  vised  as  the  battle  cry  of  those 
supporting  an  antlreapportlonment  amend- 
ment—  "What  is  wrong  with  letting  the  peo- 
ple decide?"  It  Is  not  the  people  who  would 
ratify  an  antlreapportlonment  amendment; 
It  la  the  State  legislatures.  If  "letting  the 
people  decide"  refers  to  the  referendum  pro- 
visions of  the  Olrksen  amendment,  those  pro- 
visions are  totally  Irrelevant  to  the  amend- 
ing process  itself. 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  challenge*  to  rati- 
fications of  an  antlreapportlonment  conati- 


"  "Hearings  on  Reapportionment  of  State 
Legislatures,"  supra  note  3.  at  660. 

«See  eg.  North  Dakota  Statutes,  ch.  8S8. 
sec.  6  (Mar.  30,  1968)  :  "Amendment  to  VS. 
Constitution — Results:  Upon  the  effective 
date  of  any  amendment  to  the  tT.8.  Consti- 
tution which  delegates  to  the  State*  the 
right  to  apportion  their  legislatures  In  a 
manner  to  be  determined  by  each  State  or 
its  cltizena  or  in  accordance  with  the  amend- 
ment to  the  tJ.8  Constitution,  the  provisions 
of  •  •  •  this  Legislative  Apportionment  Act 
shall  become  null  and  void  and  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  representatives  and  senators 
of  the  legislative  assembly  of  thU  State  shall 
be  as  provided  by  the  laws  of  North  Dakota 
In  effect  on  July  1,  19«3   •   •   •." 

A  statute  such  as  this  la  clearly  suspect 
on  the  same  constitutional  grounds  appli- 
cable to  the  ratlflcatlon  of  a  constitutional 
amendment:  It  la  the  act  of  an  Illegitimate 
legislature  apportioning  a  future  leglalature 
In  violation  of  existing  constitutional  rights 
to  equal  representation. 


tuttonal  amendment  by  malapportloned 
State  legislatures  now  appear  to  be  Juatld- 
able  in  the  oourts.  Such  an  amendment  and 
the  (HMrattoa  of  the  conatltu tlonal  axiom  in 
the  context  of  Its  ratlflcatlon  are  unique  in 
our  constitutional  history.  For  not  only 
does  a  proposed  antlreapportlonment 
amendment  specifically  impair  a  preexist- 
ing consUtutlonal  right,  but  Its  ratlflcaUon 
by  legislatures  that  may  be  malapportloned 
attempts  alteration  by  means  that  Inher- 
ently violate  that  same  constitutional  right. 
The  outcome  of  each  challenge  can  logically 
and  constitutionally  result  only  In  an  invali- 
dation of  a  malapportloned  State  legisla- 
ture's bootstrap  ratlflcatlon  of  Its  own 
unconstitutional  composition. 

IV.    FERidlaSIBLX    FORMS    Or   aATmCATlON 

If  ratlflcatlon  by  malapportloned  State 
legislatures  of  an  antlreapportlonment 
amendment  can  be  successfully  challenged 
In  the  courts,  does  that  mean  the  Supreme 
Court  has  enunciated  a  constitutional  con- 
cept which  Is  Irrevocably  Insulated  from 
alteration?  Or  are  means  still  available  by 
which  to  amend  the  Constitution?  If  so, 
are  there  operative  constraints  Imposed  as 
a  restilt  of  the  present  requirement  that 
every  citizen's  vote  count  as  much  as 
another's? 

It  is  by  now  apparent  that  an  antlreap- 
portlonment amendment  may  be  ratified  by 
legislatures  in  three-fourths  of  the  States 
when  tKjth  houses  of  each  legislature  are 
lawfully  apportioned  on  a  population  basis." 
The  proposed  amendment  adopted  by  Con- 
gress could  specifically  so  provide."  The 
real  queestlon.  perhaps,  is  pragmatic:  Would 
lawfully  apportioned  legislatures  ratify 
an  antlreapportlotunent  amendment?  Pear 
that  they  might  not  has  apparently  Influ- 
enced the  backers  of  the  various  antlreap- 
portlonment proposals  and  may  account  for 
their  early  attempt  in  the  88th  Congress  to 
remove  reapportionment  litigation  from  the 
Jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts  until,  alleg- 
edly. Congress  could  consider  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  As  reapportionment 
proceeds  apace  through  tlie  courts,  this 
practical  question  becomes  more  and  more 
Important,  for  fewer  and  fewer  malappor- 
tloned legislatures  will  exist. 

Another  method  of  ratification  is  set  forth 
in  article  V — ratlflcatlon  by  conventions  In 
three-fourths  of  the  States.  This  method  has 
been  used  only  once — for  ratification  of  the 
21st  amendment  (repeal  of  prohibition). 
None  of_the  Joint  resolutions  introduced  In 
the  89th  Congress  adopU  this  method.  Ap- 
parently, supporters  consider  It  more  doubt- 
ful that  ratification  could  be  obtained  by 
conventions  in  the  States.  Ratifications  cer- 
tainly would  be  less  likely  than  if  self-serving 
State  legislatures  passed  on  It.  It  Is  no  doubt 
true,  however,  that  ratlflcatlon  by  thB  con- 
vention method  may  be  subject  to  abuse. 
It  Is  the  State  legislatures  that  would  set 
up  the  ratifying  oonventlons.  If  provisions 
for  free  selection  of  delegates  on  an  equal 
population  basis  were  not  provided,  success- 
ful challenges  In  the  courts  on  grounds  sim- 
ilar to  thoee  mentioned  could  well  result. 
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'^  Nebraska  Is  the  only  State  without  a  bi- 
cameral legislature. 

"  S.J.  Res.  103.  supra  note  3,  goes  only  half 
way  In  this  regard  by  requiring  that  each 
ratifying  State  leglslatiu-e  "shall  Include  one 
house  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  substan- 
Ual  equality  of  population."  Reynolds  v 
Sima,  supra  and  Lucas  v.  Colorado  General 
Assembly,  supra,  note  21,  provide  no  baals 
for  such  a  partial  compliance  with  present 
oonstltuUonal  requirements.  See  KUlian. 
"State  Legislative  Apportionment:  An  Anal- 
ysis of  Proposed  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments." Library  of  Congress  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service.  American  Law  Division,  pp- 
6-12  (Dec.  7.  1966) . 


Nevertheless,  ratlflcatlon  by  State  conven- 
tions provides  a  Justifiable  alternative. 

A  final  method  of  change  relates  to  the 
means  of  proposing  an  amendment  for  ratl- 
flcatlon. Article  V  provides  for  proposing 
amendments  by  a  constitutional  convention 
called  by  Congress  upon  application  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  State  legislatures.  This  ap- 
proach to  amending  the  Constitution  has 
never  been  used  and.  Indeed,  many  have 
cautioned  against  It.*  As  many  as  26  State 
legislatures  have  passed  resolutions  request- 
ing Congress  to  call  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion on  the  reapportionment  Issue.  More 
than  a  third  of  the  States  have  rejected  such 
a  resolution,  however,  so  that  this  method 
of  amendment  appears  remote  at  the  present 
time. 

Amendments  proposed  by  constitutional 
convention  would  require  ratlflcatlon  by 
three-fourths  of  the  State  legislatures  or  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States  meeting  In  con- 
vention. Ratlflcatlon  would,  therefore,  be 
subject  to  challenge  on  all  the  grounds  set 
forth  above.  It  is  possible,  though  perhaps 
unlikely,  that  these  same  arguments  could  be 
applied  to  invalidate  a  malapportloned  State 
legislature's  mere  application  to  Congress  to 
call  a  conventlo^  f or  the  purpose  of  propos- 
ing an  antlreapportlonment  amendment. 

CONCLtrSION 

It  can  fairly  be  said  that  very  real  consti- 
tutional problems  exist  that  have  not  been 
considered  properly  by  Congress  In  Its  study 
of  antlreapportlotunent  proposals.  These  Is- 
sues go  to  the  heart  of  the  controversy.  Sup- 
porters of  an  antlreapportlonment  amend- 
ment appear  to  have  avoided  them.  One  can 
hope,  however,  that  they  would  not  wish  to 
put  forth  a  hasty  proposal  that  would  merely 
Invite  countless  lawsuits  because  of  the 
method  adopted  for  ratlflcatlon.  Their 
course  should  be  to  have  fair  and  open  dls- 
ctisslon  of  these  Issues  and  to  Insure  fair  and 
Just  ratlflcatlon  procedures  that  are  not  be- 
set by  the  spectacle  of  politicians  attempting 
to  validate  their  own  unrepresentatlvenesa. 

At  the  same  time,  opponents  should  [>olnt 
out  the  difficulties  that  can  be  expected  since 
they  may  bear  directly  on  the  very  desirabil- 
ity of  an  attempt  to  amend  the  Constitution 
to  permit  even  partial  malapportionment. 
Insofar  as  possible  InvaJldlty  of  State  ratifi- 
cations of  an  antlreapportlonment  amend- 
ment may  affect  the  desirability  of  chtuige — 
Indeed,  the  possibility  of  change — the  debate 
should  be  open  and  above  board.  The  voters 
deserve  no  less. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  on  the  amendment?  Do  the 
Senators  jield  back  the  time  under  their 
control? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Would  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  result  in  the  inclusion  of  an 
additional  condition  in  the  preamble  to 
the  joint  resolution? 


=•  Knotty  questions  arise  from  this  method 
of  constitutional  amendment.  What  hap- 
pens If  Congress  refuses  to  call  a  conven- 
tion? Must  the  applications  of  the  States 
to  Congress  be  Identical  in  form  or  content 
or  both?  Can  matters  outside  the  scope  of 
the  States'  applications  to  Congress  be  con- 
sidered In  a  constitutional  convention?  Pro- 
posal of  amendments  in  this  fashion  has 
been  called  a  form  of  ""constitutional  end 
run"  because  there  Is  no  direct  guidance  or 
participation  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Washington  Post  editorial.  Oct.  27.  1965,  p. 
A20.  The  danger  of  a  runaway  convention, 
venting  deep-seated  angers  at  the  Supreme 
Court,  Is  also  said  to  be  a  risk. 


Mr,  CHURCH.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
It  does  Include  an  additional  require- 
ment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  the  amendment  were 
adopted,  two  conditions  would  be  in  the 
preamble,  one  having  to  do  with  the  7- 
year  period  within  which  the  legislatures 
must  ratify  this  amendment.  As  I  re- 
call, this  time  element  is  usual  In  the 
submission  of  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  legislatures  for  ratifica- 
tion. Is  my  understanding  correct? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  so. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  second  condition 
would  be  that  before  a  legislature  would 
be  qualified  to  vote  ratlflcatlon  of  the 
amendment,  it  would  have  had  to  comply 
with  the  Supreme  Court  Interpretation 
of  the  Constitution  in  Reynolds  against 
Sims. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  The  objective 
sought  by  the  amendment  is  to  make 
certain  that  the  three-quarters  of  the 
State  legislatures  which  must,  under  the 
Constitution,  join  in  ratification  of  an 
amendment,  shall  consist  solely  of  legis- 
latures which  have  complied  with  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  and  are,  in  fact, 
apportioned  in  accordance  with  it.  This 
would  eliminate  any  question  with  re- 
spect to  malapportloned  legislatures  par- 
ticipating in  the  ratification  process. 
Thus,  It  would  remove  the  doubts  that 
have  been  expressed  concerning  this 
possibility. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  President,  this  point  arose  during 
the  hearings  held  on  this  resolution  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments.  It  was  my  •contention, 
when  that  point  was  raised,  that  no  such 
language  or  additional  requirement  was 
necessary  in  the  language  of  the  joint 
resolution,  for  the  simple  reason  that  by 
the  time  it  was  transmitted  to  the  legis- 
latures for  action,  all  the  legislatures 
would  have  complied  with  the  Supreme 
Court  decision.  I  think  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  last  summer,  when  the 
hearings  were  held  has  borne  that  out. 
Certainly,  by  next  January  there  will 
have  been  compliance  with  that  Supreme 
Court  decision  by  all  State  legislatures. 
For  that  reason,  it  was  my  contention 
that  no  such  express  provision  was 
needed  in  the  joint  resolution.  However, 
I  see  no  harm  whatsoever  in  it.  There  is 
a  chance  that  some  cases  may  still  be 
pending,  perhaps  on  a  provisional  or  an 
interlocutory  basis.  That  could  result  in 
some  legislatures  ratifying  the  Joint 
resolution  without  having  complied  with 
the  Supreme  Court  decision. 

With  that  possibility,  the  proposed 
smiendment,  It  seems  to  me,  makes  good 
sense. 

Some  11  months  ago,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  [Mr.  BayhI  made  a 
speech  to  the  Indiana  League  of  Women 
Voters  in  Port  Wayne,  Ind.,  in  which 
he  set  forth  several  points  which  he 
wanted  to  Include  in  the  joint  resolution 
before  he  would  consent  to  it. 

The  first  was  compliance  with  the 
Supreme  Court's  requirement  for  equal- 
population  districts  as  a  precondition 
for  authority  to  apportion  one  house  of 


a  legislature  on  a  basis  other  than  pecu- 
lation. 

The  second  point  was  a  requirement 
that  legislatures  desiring  to  apportion 
one  house  on  a  basis  other  than  popula- 
tion submit  a  specific  apportionment 
plan  for  the  people  to  approve  or  reject. 

The  third  was  a  mandatory  return  to 
the  equal-population  principle  unless 
every  10  years  the  people  approved  a 
legislative  plan  for  apportioning  one 
house  on  some  basis  other  than  popula- 
tion. 

The  fourth  was  that  approved  appor- 
tionment plans  should  be  subject  to 
judicial  review  to  prevent  violations  of 
other  constitutional  guarantees. 

Further,  in  a  press  release  of  April  7, 
of  this  year,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee  said : 

During  executive  sessions  oit"the  subcom- 
mittee, I  offered  one  other  proposal:  That 
factors  other  than  population  considered  In 
any  legislative  plan  be  limited  to  geography 
and  political  subdivisions. 

Senator  Dimcsxn,  over  a  period  of  months, 
Incorporated  all  these  suggestions  into  his 
proposal  except  for  the  key  suggestion  of 
"prior  compliance"  of  the  legislatures  vrtth 
the  Supreme  Court  decision. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that,  an 
agreement  to  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  should  clarify 
the  atmosphere  so  that  very  learned 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee  can  vote 
for  this  amendment. 

I  note  that  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  present.  Per- 
haps he  might  want  to  comment  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  amendment  is 
in  keeping  with  his  thinking. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Precisely  so.  The 
distinguished  Senator  has  very  explicitly 
stated  that  4  points  were  incorporated 
and  that  this  was  a  fifth  point  that  he 
wanted  to  see  incorporated  in  the  resolu- 
tion that  is  presently  before  the  Senate. 

That  is  quite  acceptable  except  that  it 
cannot  be  offered  as  a  committee  amend- 
ment. Therefore  the  Senate  must  vote 
on  It.  It  is  acceptable.  By  the  end  of 
the  year,  over  40  States  will  have  reap- 
portioned, so  that  for  practical  purposes 
the  question  becomes  more  or  less  moot. 
There  may  be  a  few  States  In  which 
there  would  be  a  problem. 

I  am  agreeable  so  that  there  can  be  no 
constitutional  or  legal  question  as  to 
whether  a  malapportloned  legislature  is 
in  a  position  to  validly  and  legally  vote 
on  this  proposal  when  it  comes  to  the 
people  for  ratlflcatlon. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  for  that  explanation.  Other 
Senators  may  have  been  confronted  with 
that  same  proposition.  This  amend- 
ment would  remove  any  objection  on  that 
ground. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  fiom  New  York  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  the  distinguished  ^Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church]  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  in  sponsor- 
ing this  sonendment. 
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I  think  U  very  materialiy  improves  the 
joint  resolution  which  %-lll  be  voted  on 
tomorrow.  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to 

The  amendment  certamly  [.perfects  the 
resolution  I  am  not  necessarily,  by 
spon^sonng  this' amendment,  committed 
to  vote  for  Senate  Joint  Resolutioji  103. 
However,  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  pre- 
sent tile  very  best  possible  version  of  this 
m.easure 

I  tiiink  what  is  troubling  me  and  what 
is  troubling  many  others  concerns 
whether  there  has  been  enough  time  In 
which  to  make  sufflciently  clear  what  we 
ought  to  do  or  whether  perhaps  a  little 
more  time  is  needed  to  make  more  clear 
whether  an  amendment  of  this  character 
is  needed. 

Everyone  seems  to  agree  that  State 
legislatures,  notwithstanding  their  first 
moment  of  panic,  conformed 

I  think  that  a  real  service  is  beint'  per- 
formed by  the  Senator.  I  am  glad  to 
Join  with  him  In  making  it  cryst^  clear 
that  there  should  be  no  opposition  to  an 
amendment  of  this  kind  If  Congress 
should  send  it  to  the  States  to  be  voted 
on  by  other  than  fully  qualified  legisla- 
tures    I  am  glad  to  Join  with  the  Senator. 

I  wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  in  join- 
ing With  the  Senator.  I  seek  to  present 
to  the  Senate  the  verj-  best  possible  piec 
of  legislation. 

I  .-.mcerely  and  prayerfully  hope  tha", 
the  matter  comes  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  a  feu 
weeks  ago  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  said : 

SomeUmeB  the  decialona  of  tJils  Court  are 
not  approved  In  the  long  run.  And  constitu- 
Uonal  aaiendments  are  made.  For  ex.unpie, 
our  Couf  held  that  the  graduated  Income 
tAx  was  uncor.stitutlDual  And  we  got  the 
16th  amendment — we  changed  that.  Our 
Court  held  that  a  State  oovild  lay  ft  poll  tax 
aa  a  condiUon  of  voting,  and  that  wa.s 
changed  wT.h  reepect  u>  Federal  elecUon.'^ 
Our  Court  held  Uiat  a  riUte  could  keep 
women  from  voting  and  that  was  changed 
by  the  19th  amendment  This  Is  part  of  the 
procoBs.  People  can  have  such  constttu- 
tlona— s\ich  provtslon* — as  they  want 

'  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  construe 
the  Constitution  as  it  exists,  to  the  best 
of  their  knowledge. 

The  c<)ncluslon  is  simply  this.  That 
decision  is  the  law  of  the  land.  It  was  an 
interpretation  of  a  clause  in  the  14th 
amendment  If  nothing  is  done  and  peo- 
ple become  unhappy  over  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  States,  where  do  we  go? 
There  i.s  no  place  to  go 

Thi.s  stands  like  a  concrete  wall  against 
any  mcxliflcatlon  unless  we  go  back  to  the 
people  of  the  SUtes  and  give  them  a 
chance  at  least  to  submit  it  to  their 
people 

Tliat  i.s  the  residual  issue  before  us. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  say  to 
my  verv  dLstmguished  minority  leader 
that  he  sUtes  the  case  exacJy.  I  have 
never  been  afraid  to  deal  with  this  sub- 
ject by  amendment 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  respect  for 
the  Supreme  Court  But  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Oov- 
''rnment.  We,  too.  have  our  duties  and 
the  people  have  their  duties 

The  only  question  that  troubles  me 
and  others  Is   the  question  of   whether 


this  Is  the  time  to  erect  a  new  body  of 
law.  It  should  not  be  done  unless  we 
feel  that  social  conditions  require  it. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois,  whose 
Judgment  is  very  impressive  to  me,  be- 
lieves that  the  time  has  come  now  and 
that  we  should  establish  a  mechanism 
to  respond  to  the  social  needs. 

I  want  to  satisfy  myself,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  others  feel  the  same  way,  based 
upon  experience  with  the  decision. 
that  there  is  a  social  need. 

I  respect  the  viewpoint  of  the  Senator 
on  that,  and  I  am  sure  that  when  the 
time  comes,  he  will  have  just  as  much 
respect  for  my  viewpoint. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  other  Senators. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  Is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  rec- 
ognized. 

CHURCH  AlfCXDMXMT  APPLIES  OKLT  TO  KATITI- 
CATION.  BtTT  NOT  TO  PROPOSAL  OP  l<AI.^PPOR- 
TTQ(»MKNT  PLANS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  we 
liave  Just  agreed  to  a  very  minor  change 
in  the  Dlrkaen  amendment.  It  Is  not  a 
change  of  great  significance.  1 

Under  the  pressure  of  opposition,  as 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  specified,  my 
colleague,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, has  made  one  after  another  of  a 
series  of  concessions.  However,  the  vi- 
tal and  worst  part  of  his  amendment  still 
remains. 

I  point  out.  if  I  may,  what  is  contained 
In  the  amendment  and  why,-  in  my  Judg- 
ment, it  should  stUl  be  opposed  and  voted 
down. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Church  amend- 
ment, which  we  have  Just  agrreed  to,  and 
which  the  opponents  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment  did  not  oppose,  merely  re- 
fers to  the  requirement  for  legislatures 
ratlfjrlng  the  constitutional  amendment. 
It,  therefore,  could  apply  to  only  38  legis- 
latures, the  number  required  to  ratify  the 
amendment,  and  It  need  not  apply  to  the 
remaining  12  legislatures  whose  ratifica- 
tion would  not  be  necessary  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitutional  amendment. 

We  might,  therefore — and  in  my  judg- 
ment probably  would — arrive  at  a  situa- 
tion In  which  38  of  the  States  had  reap- 
portioned both  houses  substantially  on 
the  basis  of  population,  but  12  States 
would  not  BO  have  done.  In  these  12 
States,  the  malapportioned  house  of  the 


legislature  could  push  through  a  plan 
giving  to  the  minority  control  of  that 
house  and  thus  a  veto  over  actions  of  the 
house  based  on  population.  Even  In  the 
38  States,  population  changes  might  re- 
sult la  minority  control  of  the  legislature 
wherf  it  proposes  a  plan  of  apportionment 
under  the  amendment. 

SJ-   ««S.    J  03    WOUTJ)   TAKE  A  WAT   A   BASIC  RIGHT 

OP  CITIZENS 

My  colleague  has  made  a  characteris- 
tically eloquent  argtmient  that  imder  the 
amendment  the  people,  by  referendum, 
would  have  the  right  to  adopt  any  con- 
stitutional provision  which  they  wish. 
And  so  perhaps,  by  strict  legal  judgment, 
they  would  have. 

But  I  happen  to  be  one  who  believes 
that  there  are  innate  principles  upon 
which  goverrunent  is  founded,  and  that 
a  majority  of  the  people  do  not  have  the 
moral  right  to  deny  to  individuals  those 
basic  principles  and  rights. 

I  have  before  me  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  its  first  10  amend- 
ments, collectively  known  as  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  It  Is  perhaps  true  that  an 
amendment  could  be  passed  which  would 
take  away  from  Individuals  the  protec- 
tions guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
But  I  believe  that  would  be  ethically 
wrong,  because  I  think  virtually  all  of 
those  guarantees  are  based  In  the  moral 
law,  m  the  Judgments  of  the  heart  and 
of  the  Informed  conscience,  and  that 
they  are  rights  of  the  Individual. 

Our  grandfathers  and  great  grand- 
fathers would  have  appealed  to  natural 
law.  People  may  question  where  the 
books  are  that  contain  this  natural  law. 
But  when  our  forefathers  spoke  of 
natural  law,  they  were  really  speaking  of 
ethical  law,  God-given  law,  based  In  the 
moral  constitution  of  people  and  the 
moral  constitution  of  the  universe. 

Let  us  take  the  first  amendment: 

OongresB  shall  make  no  law  re8i)ectlng  an 
eetabllshment  of  religion,*  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

Do  we  seriously  believe  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  people  should  have  the  right  to 
prohibit  an  Individual  from  worshiping 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science? Do  we  wish  to  open  the  flood- 
gates of  change,  so  that  this  feature  of 
the  Constitution  may  be  taken  away  and 
removed?    I  do  not  believe  that  we  do. 

The  first  amendment  goes  on: 

Or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of 
the  press. 

Are  we  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  shall  be  able  to  abrogate  this  right 
belonging  to  Individuals?  I  suppose 
that  constitutionally  they  could  do  so. 
But  It  would  be  a  violation  of  the  ethical 
law,  the  moral  law,  the  law  of  the  uni- 
verse, as  some  of  us  believe,  and  would 
deprive  this  country  and  the  citizens 
thereof  of  one  of  the  rights  of  which  we 
are  most  proud;  and  I  do  not  believe 
many  of  us  would  wish  to  be  put  in  the 
position  of  assisting  that  process  to  take 
place. 

Then  the  first  amendment  continues: 
or  the  right  of  the  people  penceably  to  aa- 
8«mbl«,  u>d  to  p>etltlon  the  Oovemment  for 
a  redreas  of  grievances. 

Do  we  want  to  open  the  amending 
process,  so  that  the  right  of  assembly  and 
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of  petition  can  be  removed  from  indi- 
vidual citizens  by  a  majority  vote?  I 
cannot  believe  that  this  is  so. 

Or.  to  proceed  to  the  fourth  amend- 
ment: 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
gball  not  be  violated. 

Are  we  to  make  It  possible  for  a  later 
generation,  by  amendment,  to  remove 
these  gimrantees  and  make  It  possible  for 
a  Gestapo  to  rap  on  the  door  of  a  man's 
house  at  night,  without  a  warrant,  and 
take  him  away?  That  Is  what  was  done 
in  the  Nazi  countries.  It  Is  what  has 
been  and  probably  is  being  done  in  the 
Commimist  countries. 

Or  features  of  the  fifth  amendment: 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital,  or  otherwise  Infamous  crime,  imless 
on  presentment  or  Indictment  of  a  grand 
Jury. 

I  suppose  we  could  sweep  away  the 
right  to  prior  indictment  by  a  grand  jury 
by  a  constitutional  amendment,  ratified 
by  the  people  in  an  unwary  election  or 
in  a  fit  of  popular  passion.  But  Is  this 
not  a  right  based  on  hiunan  decency  and 
respect  for  the  individual,  deep  In  the 
moral  laws  of  mankind? 

Or  the  sixth  amendment: 

In  all  criminal  proeecutlons,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right-  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial,  by  an  Impartial  Jury  of  the  State  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed. 

Yes;  we  can  deprive  people  of  the  right 
to  a  jury  trial,  and  allow  them  to  be  sen- 
tenced by  a  court  or  by  a  military  tri- 
bimal.  But  that  is  not  something,  I  be- 
lieve, that  we  would  like  to.. do;  and  it 
would  be  a  heavy  responsibility, for  this 
Congress,  in  a  later  action,  to  Ynake  it 
possible. 

Or  the  eighth  amendment: 

Excessive  ixil  shall  not  be  required,  nor 
excessive  fines  Imposed,  nor  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishments   ln01cted. 

Are  we  to  make  it  possible,  at  some 
future  time,  by  a  referendum,  to  remove 
these  protections  of  the  individual? 
Would  we  make  It  possible  for  the 
thumbscrew  and  the  rack  to  return? 
Would  we  make  it  possible  for  the  horror 
camps  of  Dachau  or  the  prison  settle- 
ments of  Russia  to  come  to  this  coimtry? 

I  cannot  believe  that  this  would  be 
right.  These  are  principles  of  the  moral 
law.  I  submit  that  the  14th  amendment 
is  also  based  not  merely  on  the  amend- 
ment Itself  and  the  process  by  which  it 
was  ratified  but  upon  the  conscience  of 
mankind. 

Let  me  read  the  14th  amendment: 

Section  1.  All  persons  bom  or  naturalized 
in  the  Unj^ted  States,  and  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  re- 
aide. 

This  is  the  principle  that  people  are 
citizens  of  the  Nation  as  well  as  citizens 
of  the  State,  and  in  their  rights  as  Amer- 
ican citizens  they  can  be  protected  by 
the  law. 

Therefore,  would  we  go  back  to  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  and  say  that  the 
rights  of  individuals  are  purely  States 
rights  and  not  national  rights;  that  in- 


dividuals are  citizens  of  States  but  not 
of  the. Nation  and.  therefore,  not  being 
citizens  of  the  Nation  axe  immune  or 
insulated  from  national  protection? 

That  was  one  of  the  features  of  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  and  It  led  to  the 
Civil  War.  Out  of  that  war  the  con- 
sciences of  men  were  touched  more  deep- 
ly than  they  had  ever  been  before. 
The  14th  amendment  goes  on  to  say: 
No  State  abaU  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States — 

That  means  that  these  are  privileges 
and  immunities  which  are  national  rights 
and  a  State  legislature  cannot  take  them 
away. 

Continuing — 

nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within 
lis  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  It  be  said  that 
people  get  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  if  they  are  grossly  and  unequally 
represented  in  the  legislatures  which 
make  the  laws? 

I  maintain  that  this  is  a  natural  right, 
an  ethical  right — yes,  using  the  term  In 
Its  proper  way,  a  God-given  right,  that 
people  shall  be  equal  In  the  sight  of  God 
and  equal  In  the  sight  of  law — that  no 
majority  can  or  should  take  away  from 
an  Individual. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  the  Dirksen  amendment  In  its  pres- 
ent form  still  violates  this  basic,  human 
and  ethical  principle,  in  that  it  would 
permit  a  majority,  by  referendum,  to 
take  away  from  Individuals  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  beUeve  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  made  the  prime 
argument  agahist  the  principle  behind 
the  Dirksen  amendment;  namely,  that 
a  referendum,  even  If  the  questions  were 
to  be  fairly  framed,  and  even  If  there 
were  substantial  participation  in  the 
referendum,  that  under  these  circum- 
stances, It  would  not  be  In  accordance 
with  the  basic  American  principles,  to 
permit  that  referendum  to  destroy  such 
rights  as  freedom  of  worship,  freedom 
of  the  press,  trial  by  Jury,  or  the  right 
to  equal  representation. 

I  should  further  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  whether 
he  did  say — as  I  understood  him  to  say 
a  few  minutes  ago — that  he  considered 
the  Church  amendment  to  be  a  minor 
Eunendment.  Is  It  not  true  that,  com- 
pared with  the  Bayh  proposal,  this 
amendment  would  not  provide  for  ju- 
dicial review.  No.  1;  and.  No.  2,  that  It 
would  permit,  as  I  understand  It,  a  sit- 
uation In  v/hlch  38  or  40  State  legisla- 
tures which  are  properly  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  one  man,  one  vote,  could 
adopt  this  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  then  another  State  which  was 
still  malapportioned  would  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  provide  a  referendnm  which 
would  afiftrm  a  gross  malapportionment 
In  that  particular  State;  is  that  not 
true? 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  com- 
pletely correct.  It  would  only  require 
prior  compliance  In  the  case  of  the  38 
States  whose  approval  Is  required  for 
ratification,  but  not  in  all  50  States. 
There  could,  therefore,  be  12  States  mal- 
apportioned which  could  then  submit 
referenda  to  the  voters,  and  do  it  with 
a  built-in  blsis  In  favor  of  their  existing 
malapportionment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Bayh  amend- 
ment provides  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  legislature  of  each  State 
shall  be  apportioned  upon  the  basis  of  sub- 
stantial equality  of  population  •   •   • 

In  both  houses. 

Then  in  section  2,  it  states: 

Any  State  legislature  which  Is  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  substantial  equality  of  pop- 
ulation, may,  when  apportioning  •  •  • 
make  reasonable  use  of  geographic  and  po- 
litical subdivision  factors.  In  addition  to  the 
factor  of  population. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  submit  that 
there  Is  a  world  of  difference.  In  the 
first  place,  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  provides  that 
before  a  legislature  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  provide  for  any  modification  of 
the  one  man,  one  vote.  It  would  have  to 
be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  one  man, 
one  vote,  and  in  the  second  place — and 
this  is,  by  a  much  more  important  dis- 
tinction— that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
provides  for  making  reasonable  use  of 
geographic  and  political  factors  In  msUc- 
Ing  that  apportionment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  Invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  the 
Dirksen  amendment  which  provides  as 
follows : 

In  the  case  of  a  bicameral  legislature, 
thft  members  of  one  house  shaU  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  people  on  the  basis  of 
their  numbers  and  the  members  of  the  other 
house  may  be  apportioned  among  the  people 
on  the  basis  of  population,  geography,  and 
political  subdivisions  In  order  to  Insure  ef- 
fective representation  in  the  State's  legisla- 
ture of  the  various  groups  and  Interests 
making  up  the  electorate. 

In  other  words,  in  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment as  modified  by  Senator  CmiRCH 
there  Is  no  standard  by  which  the  Court 
could  insist  on  a  reasonable  representa- 
tion of  population  so  that  the  Dirksen 
amendment  could  easily  permit  a  situa- 
tion which  would  provide  as  gross  a  mal- 
apportionment, as  gross  a  distortion  or 
dilution  of  the  vote,  as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  so  often  cited  in  the  situation 
which  maintained  In  this  country  up  un- 
til a  year  or  two  ago;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  D®UGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  completely  correct.  By  the 
use  of  the  term  "reasonable,"  the  Bayh 
amendment  had  a  built-in  provision  that 
apportionment  plans  would  have  their 
constitutionality  ultimately  passed  upon 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  This  Is  totally 
absent  from  the  Dirksen  amendment.  As 
I  shall  try  to  show  in  a  few  minutes,  the 
standards  laid  down  In  the  Dirksen 
amendment  are  so  vague  that  a  State 
legislature  dould  vrtth  impunity  grossly 
violate  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  One  more  point. 
An  hour  or  two  ago  I  emphasized  thl» 
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point,  but  I  believe  It  Is  most  appropri- 
ate rli?hi  now.  that  section  2,  page  3  of 
the  Dlr!i.=;pn  amendment  contains  a  sen- 
tence which,  in  my  judgment  would 
make  it  difficii't  f.)r  the  Supreme  Court 
to  review  the  fairness  of  apportionment. 
It  states  as  follows,  on  line  5 : 

:r  suhmltied  by  a  bicameral  leglslaiture 
the  plin  f^f  apfxjrtlonment  shall  have  been 
Rppr'.vet!  pr:or  xx'  .=  uch  election  by  both 
hou.ses.  one  of  which  shall  be  apportioned 
on  _the  biia:s  •?  .substantia;  equality  of  popu- 
lation- - 

Mr    DOUGL.A.S      And   one    of   which 

need  not  be 

Mr   PROXMIRE      Right. 

The  amendment  goes  on  to  say: 
If    otherwise    submitted    it    shall    have    b«en 
found   by  the  courts  prior   us  such  election 
to  be  consistent   with   the  provisions  of  this 
Constitution,   Including   this  article. 

This  particular  sentence  is  so  artfully 
contrived  that  it  appears,  to  me  at  least, 
that  by  excepting,  leaving  out.  judicial 
review  In  the  ordinary  manner  it  would 
be  exercised,  it  makes  it  ver>-  difficult 
for  the  Court  to  impose  its  judgment  in 
the  circunxstances  which  would  obtain  in 
apportionment. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  I  think  it  would  make 
it  almost  impossible 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr    DOUGLAS      I  yield. 

Mr  HRUSKA  The  sentence  r^ad  by 
the  Senator  is  necessary.  The  question 
of  apportionment  could  not  be  submitted 
unless  one  of  the  houses  is  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  population 

There  should  not  be  any  concern  that 
there  will  be  a  vacuum,  because  if  the 
amendment  goes  into  force  and  effect, 
and  if  a  State  has  taken  no  action,  the 
rule  of  Reynolds  against  Sims  controls. 
It  is  the  basic  law  of  the  land,  and  both 
houses  must  be  apportioned  on  a  popu- 
lation basis  But  once  there  is  compli- 
ance, and  a  plan  is  put  into  effect  with 
one  house  on  a  population  basis  and  the 
other  on  some  other  basis,  If  that  .sen- 
tence is  not  Included  no  proposal  for 
another  plan  c^d  ever  be  made 

Mr.  PROXJVmiE  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  As  I  said  yesterday. 
he  Is  extremely  able  in  this  field,  and.  of 
course,  is  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
and  has  followed  this  issue.  But  it  does 
not  satisfy  the  point  I  tried  to  make.  I 
would  agree  that  this  dix's  .Ter^e  an 
additional  ;;ur;x>se.  but  it  seems  U)  me  the 
cotistiiiction  of  liiis  sentence  would  make 
It  m  jre  difTicult  for  the  Supreme  Court  to 
review  an  apportionment  which  pro\-ided 
that  one  house  Is  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion and  tlie  other  house,  as  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  IMr.  TydingsI  said, 
might  have  one  district  which  was  tw-o 
or  three  or  four  times  lari?er  th.an  an- 
other, and  yet  both  districts  had  the  same 
number  of  representatives  in,  that  b';)dy. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Could  that  situation 
exist  under  Reynolds  against  Sims? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     No. 

Mr  HRUSKA  What  is  the  com- 
plaint:' There  is  a  law  whlcli  governs 
that  situation  and  a  constitution  which 
governs  it  That  cannot  come  to  pass. 
TTiat    Will    not    be    tolerated       Federal 


courts  over  the  land  are  assuring  that 
that  condition  1^  removed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  amendment 
has  no  ot^ier  purpose  if  It  does  not  pro- 
vide that  one  house  of  the  State  legis- 
lature muy  be  on  the  basis  of  population 
and  the  other  house  on  another  basis. 
Under  Reynolds  against  Sims  that  is  not 
possible. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  imder 
the  Dirksen  amendment  the  Supreme 
Court  is  not  in  a  position  to  Impose  a 
reasonable  rule,  as  under  the  Bayh 
amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  Is  to  remove  this  step  from 
the  purview  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Exactly.  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  has  made  that  statement. 
That  is  the  outstanding  statement  made 
by  either  side.  When  he  says  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  Is  to  remove  it 
from  the  purview  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
I  would  agree  with  him  100  percent.  He 
is  dead  right. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  But  one  hotue  being 
apportioned  on  population 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  other  house 
can  be  apportioned 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  On  another  basis.  It 
Is  on  that  basis  that  we  established  the 
Constitution.  It  Is  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  decide.  It  Is  not  for 
the  Supreme  Court  to  be  the  last  guesser 
on  this  question.  There  Is  an  authority 
higher  than  the  Supreme  Court,  tind 
that  Is  the  people  of  the  States  and,  col- 
lectively, the  people  of  the  United  States, 
to  decide.  If  they  want  one  chamber  of 
their  State  legislature  based  on  popu- 
lation and  area.  It  Is  for  them  to  say. 
It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  to 
say  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  no  busi- 
ness In  this  question,  if  the  people  tol- 
low  the  strict  procedures  under  this 
amendment  and  then  decide  to  have  that 
kind  of  legislature. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  Is  by  far  the 
most  enlightening  statement  made  by 
either  side.  The  Senator  has  made  It 
clear  that,  so  far  as  one  house  of  the 
legislature  Is  concerned,  the  Supreme 
Court  would  not  be  in  the  position  of 
exercising  Its  judgment.  Pinal  deter- 
mination would  be  proposed  by  the  State 
legislature. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  would  have  to  be 
submitted  to  the  people,  and  It  would 
have  to  be  resubmitted  and  approved 
every  10  years.  That  Is  the  essence  of 
the  amendment. 

VAGTTB    STANDARDS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  second  major  ob- 
jection which  I  have  to  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  is  the  vagueness  of  the 
standards  it  mentions  which  may  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  the  apportionment  of  rep- 
resentatives In  one  house. 

It  Is  true  that  supporters  of  the  Dlrk- 
sen amendment  now  concede  that  one 
house  is  to  be  apportioned  on  the  basis 
of  population.  This  was  not  supported 
by  them  some  years  ago.  But  they  have 
gradually  come  around  to  concede  that 
one  house  is  to  be  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  population.  But,  of  course,  if  a 
minority  can  control  one  house  of  the 
legislature.  In  effect  It  can  control  both 


houses,  because  one  house  of  the  legis- 
lature, by  refusing  to  consent,  can  exer- 
cise a  veto  power,  and  if  it  is  stubborn 
enough,  as  we  have  seen  is  true  in  many 
State  legislatures,  it  can  compel  the 
other  house,  the  popularly  elected  house, 
either  to  yield  or  to  consent  to  a  com- 
promise. It  can  even  force  the  popular 
house  to  agiree  to  legislation,  including 
apportionment  plans,  which  are  not  In 
the  public  interest. 

Mr.  President,  while  imder  the  Dlrk- 
sen amendment,  in  lines  14  and  15  of 
page  2,  It  Is  true  that  the  members  of  one 
house  shall  be  apportioned  on  the  basis 
of  their  numbers,  it  Is  also,  under  lines 
16  through  20.  explicitly  stated  that  the 
members  of  the  other  "house  may  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  p«eple  on  the  basis 
of  population,  geography,  and  political 
subdivisions  in  order  to  insure  effective 
representation  in  the  State's  leglslatiu'e 
of  the  various  groups  and  Interests  mak- 
ing up  the  electorate." 

This  Is  vague  and  confusing  language. 
I  had  always  assumed  that  In  the  United 
States  of  America  it  was  the  people  who 
were  supposedly  represented  in  the  State 
legislatures.  I  had  not  thought  that 
groups  and  Interests  were  to  be  explicitly 
represented  as  such.  I  had  never  thought 
that  the  American  legislatures  were 
based  on  the  theory  of  occupational  rep- 
resentation;  that  the  fanners  were  to 
have  a  given  number  of  representatives, 
the  factory  workers  a  given  niunber,  the 
white  collar  workers  a  given  number,  the 
investors  a  given  number,  and  the  pro- 
fessional groups  a  given  number.  These 
factors  may  be  taken  Into  consideration 
by  the  r>olltlcal  parties  in  making  up  their 
slates  and  often  are,  but  the  people  who 
are  elected  are  supposed  to  represent 
the  people  as  such:  not  groups,  not  in- 
terests, but  individual  citizens. 

The  Dirksen  amendment  opens  the 
way  not  merely  for  occupational  repre- 
sentation but  for  religious  representation 
and  for  racial  representation. 

One  can  see  the  theoi^  carried  out 
that  Western  Europeans  should  have  so 
many  representatives,  that  white  Anglo- 
Saxon  Protestants  are  to  have  so  many 
representatives,  that  northern  Euro- 
peans are  to  be  represented,  and  Negroes 
are  to  have  so  many  representatives. 

This  issue  was  fought  out  when  they 
were  drawing  up  a  constitution  for 
India.  My  friend  B.  K.  Ambedkar  who 
was  my  classmate  at  Columbia,t'and  who 
was  the  representative  of  the  depressed 
classes,  urged  that  representation  should 
be  on  the  caste  model,  stating  that  this 
was  the  only  way  the  depressed  classes 
could  be  assured  of  adequate  r^resen- 
tatlon.  He  was  opposed  by  Mahatma 
Gandhi  and  Mr.  Nehru,  who  urged  that 
people  should  be  represented  as  such, 
and  that  the  individuals  in  the  depressed 
classes  would  get  representation  through 
their  influence  within  a  general  con- 
stituency. The  view  of  Gandiii  and 
Nehru  conquered  and  I  think  the  ulti- 
mate result  has  been  good  for  India. 

What  is  meant  by  the  phrase,  "mem- 
bers of  the*  other  house  may  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  people  on  the  basis 
of  population,  geography,  and  political 
subdivision"? 
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Do  we  want  acres  to  be  represented, 
square  miles  to  be  represented;  or  do  we 
want  people  to  be  represented? 

TKC      TTNlrCD 


PBOPLE      ARK 


REPRESKNTTD 
STATES 


j 


I  submit  that  In  a  democratic  govern- 
ment it  is  only  the  people  who  should  be 
represented.  Acres  are  Inanimate  and 
the  owner  of  acres  should  not  be  given 
undue  importance  because  of  his  owner- 
ship. 

We  are  not  back  in  Great  Britam  in 
the  days  before  the  Reform  Act  of  1832. 
We  are  In  20th  century  America.  When 
it  comes  to  people  being  represented, 
how  can  It  be  said  that  one  set  of  people 
are  superior  to  another  set  of  people,  and 
by  that  fact  should  be  given  greater  rep- 
resentation than  the  other  group?  How 
can  it  be  said  that  people  of  onp  religion 
are  superior  to  another  set  of  i>eople;  or 
that  people  who  live  on  the  land  are  su- 
perior to  those  who  live  in  cities  or  sub- 
urbs; or  that  people  who  work  with  their 
hands  are  superior  to  those  who  work 
more  with  their  brains? 

These  are  artificial  distinctions,  un- 
worthy of  being  Incorporated  In  the  basic 
Ij^w  of  any  State,  unworthy  of  being  per- 
mitted by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  yet  this  amendment  would 
open  the  door  wide  for  such  a  referen- 
dum. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  With^  respect  tb  the 
Statement  that  such  a  provision  Is  un- 
worthy of  being  contained  in  the  Con- 
stitution, we  have  such  a  statement  in 
the  Constitution  now,  have  we  not? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  equal  representation? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  We  have  In  this  body 
representation  on  an  area  basis,  and  by 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois he  says  It  fs  unworthy  for  the  Con- 
stitution to  contain  such  a  statement. 

Would  the  Senator  care  to  elucidate  on 
that  proposition?  Is  this  Senate,  as  it  is 
composed,  unworthy  as  a  body?  Is  It 
unworthy  of  the  Constitution  and  all  of 
the  majesty,  might,  and  tradition  of  this 
body? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  Is  perfectly  well  aware  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  equality 
of  the  States,  not  the  people,  was  em- 
bodied in  the  Constitution.  He  Is  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  fact  that  the  dele- 
gates from  Delaware,  led  by  Bedford, 
threatened  that  unless  little  Delaware 
had  as  much  representation  as  big  Vir- 
ginia. New  York,  and  Massachusetts,  that 
Delaware  would  not  join  the  Union  and. 
indeed,  that  Delaware  would  make  a 
treaty  with  a  foreign  power. 

This  meant  In  fact  that  the  flags  of 
either  Great  Britain  or  Prance  would  fly 
on  this  soil.  While  the  delegate  from 
Maryland  did  not  make  an  open  state- 
ment to  this  effect,  it  is  well  known  that 
Lutijier  Martin,  the  leading  delegate  from 
Maryland,  held  this  same  opinion,  and 
this  was  voiced  In  the  cloakrooms  at  In- 
dependence Hall. 

Therefore,  at  the  point  of  a  threat,  the 
principle    of    equal    representation    <rf 


Mr.  EXDUGLAS.     Certainly. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  should  like  to  press 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  a  little  further. 
Does  he  consider  that  this  body  has 
worked  well  in  the  past  175  to  200  years? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Not  so  well  as  It  might 


States  of  unequal  size  was  put  into  the 
Constitution,  and  the  big  SUtes  agreed 
to  it  because  it  was  the  only  way  in  which 
we  could  get  a  constitution  and  a  United 
States.  Otherwise  we  would  have  spht 
up  Into  probably  3  disconnected  repub- 
lics:   Northern.   Middle,   and   Southern     have  worked. 

groups  of  States.  ,/  Mr.  HRUSKA.     Has  It  not  been  <Hie 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  those  of  us  wh^^of  the  fine,  saving  features  of  our  par- 
come  from  larger  States  and  the  people  llamentary  system,  to  which  we  look  with 
we  represent  are  grossly  underrepre-  great  comfort?  All  we  ask  in  the  con- 
sented In  the  Senate.    We  know  that  this    slderation  of  the  Dirksen  amendment  is 


is  wrong  morally  but  we  also  know  it  is 
the  one  feature  of  the  Constitution  which 
cannot  be  changed  because  article  V  of 
the  Constitution  provides  "no  State 
without  Its  Consent,  shall  be  deprived  of 
Its  equal  Suffrage  In  the  Senate." 

Thus  it  was  written  Into  the  Constitu- 
tion. We  are  chained.  We  of  the  big 
States  are  chained  in  this  body.  We  will 
bear  our  chains  with  dignity,  but  we 
think  it  appropriate  from  time  to  time  to 
point  out  that  they  are  chains.  I  do  not 
believe  It  is  morally  right  that  the  17  mil- 
lion people  of  California  or  New  York 
should  have  no  more  voice  in  this  body 
than  the  300.000  people  of  Nevada  or  the 
300.000  people  of  Delaware. 

We  cannot  change  this  disability.  We 
do  not  intend  to  change  It.  It  Is  the  price 
we  pay  for  union.  But  I  think  we  are 
Justified  In  protesting  against  surround- 
ing this  with  the  sanctity  of  any  moral 
law. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  States,  however. 
by  article  V  can  relinquish  that  right.  I 
do  not  recall  smy  great  campaign  being 
waged  by  anyone,  including  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  to  change  the  provision  that 
he  read  from  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  My  dear  friend,  we 
know  what  would  happen,  as  a  practical 
matter,  to  any  measure  to  give  up  their 
equal  voice  in  the  Senate.  So  it  is  useless 
to  propose  this,  but  It  serves  some  pur- 
pose to  point  out  the  fsicts. 

When  I  last  made  computations,  26 
States  In  the  Union,  with  a  majority  In 
the  Senate,  had  one-sixth  of  the  popula- 
tion. This  body  Is  controlled  by  the  small 
States  and  we  might  as  well  admit  that 
fact. 

I  sometimes  think  that  to  be  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  large  State  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  Is  to  be  a  second  cla^s  citizen. 

The  eight  largest  States  in  the  Union, 
with  a  population  equal  to  approximately 
one-half  of  the  total  population  of  the 
Nation,  have  16  Senators  or  slightly  less 
than  one-sixth  of  the  total  number.  The 
eight  smaller  States  with  a  total  popu- 
lation, as  I  last  computed  them,  of  not 
more  than  5  or  6  million  pecH>le,  or  3  to 
4  percent  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  have  as  many  Senators  as  the 
eight  largest  States  with  a  population  of 
20  times  as  great.    Those  are  the  facts. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  that  violates 
the  moral  principle  of  equality  of  citizen- 
ship, but  we  cannot  change  that  We  are 
chadned.  The  key  has  been  thrown  away 
and  we  accept  It.  I  would  not  have 
brought  this  up  had  not  my  dear  friend 
from  Nebraska  pressed  me  on  this  point. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


that  If  the  people  of  any  State,  having 
in  mind  the  success  that  has  attended 
the  history  of  the  Senate,  desire  that 
kind  of  system  in  their  State,  they  should 
be  able  to  have  it.  The  door  should  not 
be  closed  to  them  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Until  approximately  5  years  ago  the 
Court  said  that  the  Federal  system  in 
the  States  was  all  right  and  it  would  not 
Interfere. 

But  then  the  Court  reversed  Its  direc- 
tion completely  and  that  Is  why  we  are 
debating  the  proposal  in  the  Chamber 
today. 

We  want  the  people  to  decide  whether 
they  want  the  new  Constitution  as  In- 
terpreted by  the  Supreme  Court  Iq  Rey- 
nolds against  Sims,  or  want  to  return  to 
the  system  they  had  before  Rejmolds 
against  Sims.  The  Issue  Is  as  simple  as 
that.  , 

So  regardless  of  the  origin  of  repre- 
sentation In  a  federated -State  Republic 
the  system  has  worked  well.  Some  States 
would  like  to  use  that  principle  In  their 
State  government.  That  is  the  simple 
issue  before  us. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Nebraska  that  whatever 
merits  this  body  has,  and  It  has  many. 
they  have  not  come  from  under-repre- 
sentation  of  the  people  who  live  In  the 
big  States.  That  is  not  a  virtue  of  this 
body,  and  such  virtues  as  we  have  may 
perhaps  be  due  to  our  longer  terms,  to 
our  smaller  numbers,  and  to  the  more  In- 
formal rules  under  which  we  operate. 

In  short,  the  governing  clauses  under 
which  a  malapportionment  of  one  house 
of  the  State  legislatures  may  be  planned 
are  so  vague  that  virtually  any  plan 
could  be  submitted  to  the  people  on  ref- 
erendum. As  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  has 
pointed  out.  once  submitted  and  car- 
ried. It  would  be  immiuie  from  Judicial 
review.  That  Is  smother  very  vital  dif- 
ference between  the  Dirksen  amendment 
and  the  Bayh  amendment  as  It  was  pro- 
posed. There  would  be  no  Judicial  re- 
view. It  would  be  possible  for  a  legis- 
lature to  set  up  almost  any  system  and 
submit  It  to  referendum. 

BASIC    RIGHTS    ARK    NOT    StTBJBCT    TO    A 
RXmtXNDUM 

Now^  we  come  to  the  question  of  refer- 
endum. It  so  happens  that  In  my 
younger  days  I  was  a  strong  sut^wrter  of 
Mr.  William  S.  Uren,  of  Oregon,  who  was 
In  a  sense  the  so-called  father  of  popular 
government.  He  beheved  In  the  Initia- 
tive and  In  the  referendum.  He  dis- 
trusted legislative  bodies,  and  he  wished 
to  Introduce  a  popular  cheek.  As  a  re- 
mit of  his  wortc.  a  number  of  States 
adopted  the  Initiative  and  referendum, 
which  perhaps  have  a  limited  st^ere  in 
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American  goveiTiment  But  I  mu5t  con- 
fess that  the  experience  of  50  years  of 
State  hLstory  indicates  that  ihey  can  be 
manipulated  by  propaganda  campaigns. 
wpU  financed  and  using  the  modern 
agencies  of  communication,  so  that  the 
people  do  not  have  a  good  opportun:ty  to 
consider  a  measure,  to  weigh  the  merits 
and  demerlUs.  and  to  make  a  balanced, 
final  judgment. 

The  great  expert  in  throwing  dust  in 
the  eye.s  of  the  public  Is  the  very  public 
relations  firm  which  is  now  sponsoring 
thLs  constitutional  amendment.  Whlt- 
aker  &  Baxter,  and  it  will  continue  to  ad- 
vocate malapportionment  if  this  amend- 
ment should  be  propo^ied  by  Congress  and 
If  it  were  to  be  ratified  by  tl^iree-fourths 
of  the  States 

There  will  be  powerful  corporate  In- 
terests, such  as  private  ut'Hties  which 
waiit  to  be  free  to  fix  excessive  electricity 
and  gas  rates  for  the  consumers  in  the 
thickly  populated  areas,  which  will  want 
to  have  legislatures  malapportioned 
There  will  be  powerful  corporate  in- 
tercsUs  which  will  not  want  protective 
labor  legislation  or  which  will  not  want 
labor  unions. 'and  they  will  not  want  the 
areas  where  i'age  earners  live  to  be  rep- 
re.scnted  in  proportion  to  tlieir  number. 
These  interests  believe  that  they  can 
fare  better  in  maiapportior.ed  State 
legislatures,  as  they  have  fared  than 
they  will  in  legislatures  apporti.jned  ac- 
cording to  population. 

Tliere  will  be  groups  now  emitting  ex- 
ces.sive  amounts  of  smoke,  polluting  the 
air,  and  polluting  the  water  whlcli  will 
not  want  the  strict  controls  which  a 
metropolitan  community  might  wish  to 
Impose  upon  them;  and  they  will  want 
a  malapportioned  State  legislature,  or  at 
least  one  house  malapportioned  by  peo- 
ple who  are  not  threatened  with  !X)1- 
luted  air  or  polluted  water.  Therefore, 
finding  these  prcblems  outside  their  ex- 
perience they  will  not  wish  to  protect 
those  in  the  metropolitan  areas  who  face 
the.";e  condition.-!  every  day. 

So.  Mr  President,  the  powerful  forces 
in  this  Nation  which  have  found  malap- 
portioned State  legi.'^latures  very  much 
to  their  likinR  and  their  int<>re.st  will  help 
to  finance  propaganda  campaigns,  as  in 
all  probability  they  are  financing  this 
campaign  They_wll!  have  expert  firms 
of  public  relatloris  experts,  expert  ad- 
vertising men  of  the  Madison  .Avenue 
variety,  who  can  befuddle  the  pub'ic  w^th 
cleverlj'  phrased  terms  and  obtain  popu- 
lar majorities. 

.\s  I  recall.  It  was  Bertrand  Russell 
who  once  defined  advertising  as  the  art 
of  producing  irrational  belief,  and  I  think 
this  definition  applies  to  many  of  the 
public  relations  groups. 

The  referendums  can  be  stalled  on 
terms  not  conducive  to  clear  thought. 
The  records  of  many  years  shows  that 
even  If  the  referendums  are  submitted  In 
a  general  election  only  a  small  minority 
of  the  people  will  turn  out.  and  the  deci- 
sion may  be  made  by  a  majority  of  l.S  20. 
or  30  percent  of  the  voting-age  popula- 
tion. Therefore,  the  afBrmatlve  votes  of 
a  relatively  small  fraction  of  the  popula- 
tion wcruld  be  flxinir  the  t>a5ls  of  repre- 
sentation for  th«  ensuing  decade 


The  same  thing  can  happen  after  each 
census.  In  short,  this  is  an  advertising 
man's  rhs^asody.  If  this  measure  is 
passed,  it  will  permit  public  relations 
flnns  and  advertising  agencies  serving 
corporate  wealth  to  reap  a  rich  harvest 
both  In  trying  to  ratify  the  amendment 
and  In  proposing  apportionment  plans 
once  the  amendment  is  ratified. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  Senate,  before  It  votes  on  the  amend- 
ment tomorrow,  will  realize  that  the 
Church  modification,  while  making  a 
slight  Improvement,  does  not  touch  the 
basic  weaknesses  of  the  Dlrksen  consti- 
tutional amendment. 

I  hope  very  much,  therefore,  that  this 
amendment  may  be  rejected,  as  it  was 
rejected  last  year,  and  as  previous  efforts 
to  ramrod  legislation  through  Congress 
to  override  the  Supreme  Court  were  re- 
jected. 

We  base  our  case  on  the  mpral  law, 
the  moral  right,  and  the  ethical  right 
that  all  people  are  equal  in  the  sight  of 
Qod  and  equal  in  the  sight  of  law  and 
equal  in  the  decisions  which  society 
makes. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  of  apportion- 
ing legislatures  than  on  the  basis  of 
people  who  are  coimted  equal  in  their 
citizenship.  I  know  of  no  other  meas- 
uring stick  which  can  be  fairly  imposed. 
In  the  long  rim,  this  will  be  best  for  the 
Nation.  J 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  yre  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
firmly  support  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
103  which  would  return  to  the  people  of 
the  States  the  authority  to  apportion  one 
house  of  its  legislature  on  a  basis  of  fac- 
tors other  than  population  alone.  The 
factors  which  can  be  considered  by  the 
people  in  determining  the  apportionment 
of  one  house  of  its  legislature,  under  the 
terms  of  the  pending  resolution,  include 
population,  geography,  and  political  sub- 
divisions. These  diverse  «uid  legitimate 
factors  are  to  be  welded  together  in  such 
a  manner  "to  insure  effective  representa- 
tion in  the  State's  legislature  of  the  vari- 
ous groups  and  Interests  making  up  the 
electorate." 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  is  permis- 
sive rather  than  mandatory  in  that  It 
does  not  require  any  State  to  take  advan- 
tage of  its  provisions  and  apportion  one 
house  of  Its  legislature  on  the  enumer- 
ated factors.  Those  States  which  have 
both  houses  of  their  legislature  appor- 
tioned strictly  upon  population  and  are 
satisfied  with  the  results  are  not  required 
to  change.  However,  if  a  State  has  tra- 
ditionally apportioned  one  house  of  Its 
State  legislature  upon  factors  other  than 
strict  population  and  desires  to  continue 
thlB  practice,  or  return  to  It.  this  resolu- 
tion would  grant  the  authority. 

The  apportionment  of  State  legisla- 
tures, in  my  Judgment,  tea  matter  which 
falls  solely  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
individual  States  and  the  people  thereof. 
It  Is  not  a  Justiciable  matter,  and  Is  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
court.  When  the  Supreme  Court  first 
announced  its  decision  In  the  case  of 
Baker  against  Carr  and  the  later  deci- 


sions to  follow.  Including  Wesberry 
against  Sanders  and  Reynolds  agadnst 
Sims,  It  entered  a  political  thicket  and 
usurped  authority  which  had  theretofore 
resided  In  the  people.  The  Court  turned 
Its  back  upon  the  doctrine  most  recently 
announced  In  the  case  of  Colegrove 
against  Green,  which  recognized  the 
fact  that  apportionment  matters  were 
political  in  nature  and  not  given  to  judi- 
cial determination. 

As  this  debate  progresses,  I  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  manner  in  which  In- 
dividuals in  every  State  in  the  Union 
have  shown  their  familiarity,  interest, 
and  concern  with  this  vital  issue.  I  have 
been  particularly  Impressed  by  the 
breadth  of  the  realistic  subject  matter 
which  has  been  introduced  as  illustra- 
tive material  in  driving  home  particular 
points  of  emphasis.  Wherever  sincere 
effort  is  made  to  debate  this  issue.  It  in- 
escapably follows  that  the  purposes  be- 
hind Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  unfold 
as  practical  and  realistic  elaboration  of 
living  experiences  in  government.  The 
reason  is,  of  course,  that  we  have  had 
long  experience  with  the  application  of 
the  principle  contained  in  this  proposed 
amendment. 

We  have  now  come  far  enough  along 
the  road  of  court-dictated  legislative  re- 
apportionment in  the  several  States  for 
even  those  who  favor  it  to  know  that 
reapportionment  under  court  order  Is 
really  not  something  that  can  be  classi- 
fied as  all  good,  any  more  than  it  can 
be  said  that  reapportionment  by  State 
legislators  can  be  classified  as  all  bad. 
The  human  element  still  exists  and  will 
continue  to  exist.  This  being  the  case, 
we  can  never  expect  the  definition  of 
what  is  rational  and  what  Is  arbitrary 
to  be  Interpreted  in  quite  the  same  way 
under  all  conditions,  even  by  the  courts. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  reminded  of  a 
recent  public  utterance  of  AFI/-CIO 
President  George  Meany.  He  was  dis- 
cussing the  position  of  organized  labor 
in  relationship  to  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  Parties.  His  remarks  illus- 
trate rather  clearly  my  point  that  there 
is  no  such  things  as  all  black  or  all 
white  when  it  comes  to  measuring  right 
or  wrong  in  the  undertakings  of  either 
government  or  organized  labor.  My  in- 
terpretation of  George  Meany's  remarks 
is  that  he  wants  to  be  represented 
strongly  in  the  political  party  that  can 
do  his  union  the  most  good.  Let  me 
quote  him  In  this  regard  from  a  news 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  coverage  of  his  speech  here  In 
Washington  at  a  legislative  conference 
of  the  building  and  construction  trades 
department  of  his  organization: 

Mr.  Meany's  Bi>eech  underlined  the  con- 
tinuing discontent  among  union  leaders  at 
the  failure  of  the  Democratic  leadership  In 
Congress  to  help  push  through  labor-backed 
measiirea. 

But  Mr.  Meany  was  careful  to  aim  his  Are 
at  the  Democratic  Party,  and  not  directly  st 
President  Johnson — even  though  some  union 
chieftains  etUl  grumhie  privately  that  defeat 
of  a  bill  to  repeal  State  right-to-work  laws. 
which  outlaw  the  vinlon  shop,  was  due  to 
tepid  support  from  Mr.  Johnson. 

ifr.  Meany  declared  that  "I  don't  buy  the 
idea  •  •  •'  that  labor  needs  the  Democratic 
Party.  "^  ftn  swre  it  Is  the  other  way  around." 
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He  added  that  labor  coaidn't  bay  either 
party.  "The  Democrats,"  he  said,  "cannot 
deliver"  on  legislation  and  the  Republican 
Party  seems  to  be  under  the  control  of  "fl- 
nanclal  Interests." 

"So  I  would  say,"  Mr.  Meany  said,  "that 
we  have  got  to  talce  a  new  look  at  our  po- 
litical action."  This  means,  he  added,  that 
unions  must  work  through  the  AFL-CIO's 
Committee  on  Political  Education  and  that 
"we  don't  work  with  any  political  party, 
whether  It  la  Republican,  Denoocrat,  or  any- 
thing else." 

Mr.  Meany's  approach  to  his  union's 
political  problem  is,  as  I  said  before,  il- 
lustrative of  my  point  that  labels  and 
slogans  are  not  always  sufficient  in  our 
scheme  of  government,  but  that  repre- 
sentation is  always  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tancfe.  He  places  his  reliance  upon  the 
old  Gompers  principle  that  labor  should 
support  people  regardless  of  political 
parties,  and  should  support  people  rather 
than  labels  and  support  them  on  the 
basis  of  their  attitude  and  their  voting 
record.  He  makes  this  approach  to 
partisanship  even  with  the  thought  up- 
permost In  mind,  I  presume,  that  labor 
must  be  represented  in  sufficient  num- 
bers in  any  group  possessed  of  the  ability 
to  act. 

To  me,  this  is  a  major  argvunent  In  be- 
half of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103.  This 
resolution  places  in  the  hands  of  the 
voters  in  every  State  the  right  to  deter- 
mine how  they  wish  to  be  represented  in 
one  house  of  their  State  legislature.  It 
does  for  all  minority  groups  what  George 
Meany  has  so  forcefully  enunciated  as 
the  sunbltion  of  organized  labor  in  its 
relationship  with  political  parties.  We 
should  keep  in  mind  that  he  was  speak. 
ing  for  a  minority  group  insofar  as  po- 
litical parties  are  concerned.  He  says  he 
is  not  "the  least  bit  pessimistic"  about 
what  has  been  happerdng  over  the  years 
in  regard  to  labor's  opportimitles,  to 
which  I  reply  that  I  will  be  pessimistic 
about  the  owxirtunlties  of  many  other 
groups  in  our  society  who  are  in  both  a 
numerical  and  representative  minority 
if  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  is  not  ap- 
proved. I  say  this  because  I  want  to  see 
people  throughout  this  land  properly 
represented  in  State  government  and  ac- 
tively participating  in  State  government. 
It  should  and  must  be  legally  possible  for 
all  groups  In  any  State  to  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  a  balanced  system  of  repre- 
sentation. This  is  the  real  purpose  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  103. 

The  State  of  New  York  was  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  original  suit  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  both  houses  of 
the  State  legislature  must  be  aiH>ortioned 
on  population  factors  alone.  To  many  of 
us  who  have  been  watching  the  reappor- 
tionment struggles  in  the  State  of  New 
York  during  recent  years,  there  has  come 
a  new  understanding  of  just  what  failure 
to  grant  minority  interests  proper  repre- 
sentation and  maintain  a  balanced  ap- 
proach to  current  problems  can  produce 
by  way  of  frustration  and  actual  disaster. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  what  has  been 
transpiring  in  New  York  of  late  should  be 
viewed  as  an  object  lesson  worthy  of 
study  by  all  of  the  Members  of  this  body. 

New  York  State,  more  so  than  most  of 
the  States  of  the  Union,  has  for  many 


months  been  in  the  throes  of  trying  to 
distinguish  between  what  the  courts  and 
the  legislature  consider  "rational"  and 
"not  arbitrary."  It  has  battled  with  the 
problem  of  "geographic  discrimination, 
political  balance,  minority  representa- 
tion," and  "legislative  responsiveness  " 
It  has,  as  have  all  States,  wrestled  with 
district  boundaries  and  population  esti- 
mates, with  ratios  and  with  predicted 
court  interpretations,  and  It  has  at  long 
last  come  up  with  a  formula  that  may  be 
In  existence  for  some  time. 

With  all  of  this  in  mind,  let  us  look 
again  at  the  situation  that  has  de- 
veloped, then  to  the  likeUhood  of  needed 
changes  in  State  representation  in  the 
future.  I  know  of  nowhere  we  can  turn 
for  a  better  Illuminated  warning  of  the 
danger  that  is  contained  In  seizure  of 
control  by  a  few  of  an  urban  area  and 
the  political  seizure  of  control  at  the 
State  legislative  level.  In  fact,  I  wUl  say 
that  what  has  been  taking  place  in  New 
York  State  provides  a  complete  explana- 
tion, as  well  as  a  demonstration  of  why 
George  Meany  has  been  declaring  him- 
self opposed  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
103.  Senators  may  recall  that  he  classi- 
fied defeat  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
103  the  major  objective  of  labor  this  ses- 
sion. It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
why  this  opposition  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  103  is  so  intense.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  103  provides  a  vehicle 
by  which  the  people  of  the  State  may 
voice  their  own  preferences  in  the  com- 
position of  one  house  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture. The  highly  populated  areas  will, 
of  course,  have  a  proponderance  of  the 
vote  since  any  referendum  held  will  be 
decided  purely  on  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  votes  cast  there  without  regard  to 
any  political  subdivisions  or  geographi- 
cal boundaries  as  such.  A  majority  vote 
is  required  for  approval  of  any  reappor- 
tionment plan,  and  it  is  inconceivable  to 
me  that  the  interest  of  the  more  densely 
populated  areas  will  ru)t  be  fully 
protected  by  virtue  of  this  requirement. 
On  the  other  hand,  without  passage  of 
this  proposed  constitutional  amendment, 
the  voters  of  any  particular  State  will 
have  absolutely  no  recourse  once  the 
courts  have  ruled. 

Mr.  Meany  himself  has  said  that  he  is 
not  iJesslmistic  about  labor's  ability  to 
protect  its  vital  interest  at  the  polls. 
During  his  recent  Washlhgton  speech,  he 
said: 

We  are  going  to  conc«ntrate  on  more  and 
better  political  action.  We  are  not  going  to 
spend  a  lot  of  time  crying  over  split  milk. 
If  we  need  a  two-thirds  vote  to  pass  a  labor 
bill,  we  have  to  get  out  and  get  the  two- 
thirds  vote. 

This  resolution  is  the  only  vehicle 
available  by  which  a  vote  of  the  people 
can  be  had  on  the  question  of  State  leg- 
islative reapportionment.  It  appears  to 
me  that  Mr.  Meany  should  be  willing  to 
trust  the  judgment  of  the  voters  in  each 
particular  State  on  this  question  and  let 
the  people  decide. 

We  are  in  a  position  today  where  a 
series  of  Court  decisions  h&s  made  It  vir- 
tually impossible  for  the  citizens  of  a 
State  to  determine  the  form  and  com- 
position of  their  State  legislature.     No 


one,  in  all  fairness,  should  object  to  a 
procedure  which  keeps  the  door  open  for 
protective  corrections  and  Improvements 
in  the  future.  It  is  keeping  this  door 
open  for  improvements  that  raises  the 
greatest  challenge  before  us  in  this 
Chamber  today.  With  recent  experi- 
ences fresh  in  our  minds,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  there  is  need  for  reestabllsh- 
ment  of  the  voters'  right  to  order  such 
corrective  change  in  representation 
when  needed. 

Unless  that  door  is  kept  open  and  our 
system  of  legislative  representation  is 
kept  flexible  and  adjustable  to  our  social 
and  economic  needs,  we  are  In  for  some 
drastic  and  friistrating  changes  in  our 
way  of  life.  We  face  the  prospect  of  hav- 
ing to  forever  abandon  a  way  of  life  that 
trusts  decisionmaking  to  balanced  repre- 
sentation. 

I  am  not  att^nptlng  to  foresee  in  de- 
tail what  the  centralism  of  control  which 
will  surely  result,  will  produce.  All  the 
Members  of  this  body  have  had  enough 
experience  in  government  for  independ- 
ent and  Intelligent  speculation  on  that 
point.  It  Is  obvious,  however,  that 
Court-dictated  reapportionment  most  as- 
suredly results  in  confusion,  chaos,  and 
a  general  breakdown  In  the  orderly  pro- 
cesses of  the  State  government.  It  also 
results  In  a  gradual,  but  steady  shift  in 
ultimate  political  authority  away  from 
the  people.  This  steady  erosion  of  the 
voter's  authority  and  responsibility  to 
govern  himself  can  be  halted  by  the 
adoption  of  the  pending  resolution. 

UNANIMOtrG-OONSZlfT     AQUOCltXiri^— OBDSB    r0« 
BBCXS8 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  propose  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement : 

First,  that  the  Senate  convene  at  12 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  its  business  today. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  are  no  further  amendments,  may 
we  have  a  third  reading? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  further 
amendment;  if  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  thini  reading 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  (8.J.  Res.  103) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  pending  joint  resolu- 
tion heis  been  amended,  that  the  unani- 
mous-consent agre«ne.nt  entered  into 
on  April  13. 1966,  to  vote  at  2  p.m.  tomor- 
row on  final  passage  of  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution 103,  be  continued  in  effect  as  if 
the  Joint  resolution  had  not  been 
amended,  and  that  rule  XII.  paragraph 
3.  for  the  purpose  of  entering  this  agree- 
ment be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  im- 
plicit in  this  agreement  is  the  fact  that 
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the  2  hours  from  12  to  2  pjD.  be  equally 
divided  between  the  distlngl&hed  Sena- 
tors from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr. 
Dirksin],  or  whomever  they  may  de- 
signate, as  set  forth  In  the  agreement  of 
AprU  13,  1966. 


MESSAGE   FROM    THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr,  Bartiett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  Chat  the 
House  insisted  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  bill  <S.  944'  to  provide  for  expanded 
research  and  development  In  the  mar;ne 
environment  of  the  Umted  States,  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Englneermg  Development, 
and  a  Commission  on  Marine  Science, 
Elnglneerlng  and  Resources,  and  for  other 
purposes,  disagreed  to  by  the  Senate; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Len- 
NON,  Mr  Rogers  of  Florida,  Mr  Ashley, 
Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Mqsheh,  and  Mr. 
PiLLY  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


RECESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  If 
there  is  no  further  business,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow.  Before  the  Chair  puts 
the  motion,  may  I  say  that  there  will  be 
no  morning  business  until  after  the  joint 
resolution  has  been  disposed  of 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  4 
o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.i  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day. April  20,  1966,  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Elxecntlve  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  AprU  19,  1966: 

In  th«  A»mt 

The  following-named  officer  under  ihe  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code  section 
30«fl,  to  be  aaalgned  to  a  poelUon  of  impor- 
tance and  responsibility  de»lgnated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  !a>  of  section 
306S   la  grade  as  follows: 

MaJ  Gen  Wliilam  Beehler  Bunlcer,  019402, 
US.  Army,  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein,  who  presently 
hold  recess  appointmenta,  for  permanent 
promoUon  as  Heserve  commissioned  officers 
of  the  Army  under  the  provlsloiLS  of  title  10, 
United  Statas  Code,  sections  593ia)  and 
3385 

Tn   bf   major   generaU 

Ma]    Gen    Ivan  Hardesty,  0399704 
Ma]    Gen    Luther  Elmer  Orrlclc    0357391 
Ma]    Oen.  Noble  L    Schlatter,  0408711 
Ma]      Gen.     Archibald     Alexander     Sproul. 
O40«833. 

MaJ    Gen    Paul  Robert  Tellh,  O361063 

To  be  brigadier  generaU 

Brig  0«n    Ross  Ayers,  0378528 

Brig.  0«n  WUUam  Charles  Doyle.  01307380. 

Brig.  Oen  Daniel  Kraxner  Edwards, 
0401801. 

Brtg    Oen.  Robert  Lew  Oamrath.  0580755 

Brig.  0«n.  Robert  Francis  HAasard,  O360- 
8M 

Brig.  0«n.  John  Vaughan  Kean    01004792. 

Brtg.  0«n   Samuel  Odoll  Robertson    OI834- 

aas. 


Brifj;    Gen    Maurice  Dana  Tawes,  0332136. 

The  Army  National  Quard  of  the  United 
Statea  officers  named  herein,  who  presently 
hold  recees  appointments,  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment as  Reserve  commissioned  offlcera 
of  the  Army  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  693(a)  and  3393: 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Brtg.  Oen.  Marvin  John  Evans,  01100976. 

Brtg.  Oen.  Clarence  Clemens  Schnlpke, 
0359322. 

Brig.  Gen.  Vernon  Franklin  Slkee,  0408213. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  Blalze  Thorpe,  0337914. 

The  United  States  Army  Reserve  officers 
named  herein  who  presently  hold  recess  ap- 
pointments, for  permanent  promotion  as  Re- 
serve commissioned  officers  of  the  Army,  tm- 
der  the  provisions  of  title  10  United  States 
Code,  sectlona  693(a)  and  3384: 

To  be  major  generals 

Ma].  Oen.  Benjamin  Joseph  Butler, 
0407344. 

Mftj.  Oen.  John  Oeorge  (Jassldy,  0309923. 

Maj.  Oen.  Ian  MacLeod  Davidson, 
O31704«. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Paul  Schulz,  0330078. 

Maj.  Oen.  Robert  Cleland  Tyler,  0282160. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Brig.  Oen.  Arnold  Tracy  Barber,  0351016. 

Brtg.  Oen.  WlUlam  Howard  Booth. 
0302518. 

Brig.  Oen.  William  Wirt  Brock,  Jr..  03 14981. 

Brig.  Oen.  Edward  Joseph  Czemluk, 
0336420. 

Brig.  Oen.  William  Wlant  Davis.  0357449. 

Brtg.  Oen.  Kenneth  Louis  Dedeklnd. 
0518645. 

Brig.  Oen.  Joe  Newton  Frazar,  Jr.,  O40697S. 

Brig.  Oen.  Herbert  Robert  Hackbarth. 
Ol  167014. 

Brig.  Oen.  Martin  Richard  Krausz, 
0369198. 

Brig.  Oen.  John  Thomas  Pegg.  0905691. 

Brig.  Oen.  Mackenzie  Edgerton  Porter, 
0340870. 

Brtg.  Oen.  Andrew  Wler  Rogers,  Jr.. 
0340870. 

Brtg.  Oen.  Edward  Hill  Thomas.  0391316. 
In  trx  Maeinx  Oorpa 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  colonel : 


Austin.  Philip  N. 
Barber,  William  X. 
Barrow,  Robert  H. 
Becklngton,  Herbert 

L. 
Breen,  Richard  R. 
Bruce.  Henry  K. 
Butcher,  Warren  A. 
Caas,  Bevan  O. 
Clapp,  Archie  J. 
Collins,  George  J. 
Corman.  Otis  W. 
Cowper.  William  H. 
Daniels,  Elmer  R.,  Jr. 
Danowltz.  Edward  F. 
Dewees.  Raymond.  Jr. 
Dillon,  Rex  O. 
Domlnlck.  Robert  L. 
Donnell.  James  W. 
Dressln,  Sam  A. 
Barney.  WUUam  R. 
Emils,  Arnold  L. 
Ewers.  Norman  O. 
FYankovlc.  Boris  J. 
Frtbourg,  Leonard  E. 
Gamer,  James  B. 
Olbeon,  Baylor  P.,  Jr. 
Oould.  WlUlam  R. 
Gray,  Roy  C.  Jr. 
Guss,  WUUam  F. 
Hamm.  Norman  L. 
Henley,  Paul  B. 
Howe.  Odla  K..  Jr. 
Ing,  Herbert  B.,  Jr. 
Jaokaon.  Owen  O.,  Jr. 
Jennings.  Francla  C. 


Johnson.  James  K. 
Johnson.  Wayne 
Jones,  States  R..  Jr. 
Kern.  Richard  H. 
Knapp.  Oeorge  G. 
Lawrence,  Oeorge  B. 
Lefalvre,  Edward  N. 
LobeU.  WlUlam  R. 
Lupton.  Bdward  I. 
MacAs  kill.  Roes  M..Sr. 
MacQuarrie,  Warren 

L. 
Matthews.  Merlin  T. 
McOraw.  WlUlam  C, 

Jr. 
Merchant.  Clark  B. 
Miller.  Edward  J. 
MltcheU.  Joseph  A. 
Morrison,  Oene  W. 
Patton,  Harvey  M. 
Payne.  Emeet  W. 
Pond.  Darwin  B.,  Jr. 
QuUUan,  Stone  W. 
Reed,  Herbert  C. 
Reed.  Roy  L. 
Rleder.  Olenn  L. 
Rosa,  John  D. 
Scherer.  John  H. 
Schmagel.  Arthur  O. 
Schmidt.  Carl  X. 
Sevier.  Charlee  B. . 
Slgler.  WUUam  M..  Jr. 
Sloan.  Jack  R. 
Smith,  Richard  B. 
Stanford.  Norman  B. 
Tt>bln,  John  L. 


Ajml  19,  1966 

WUker,  Dean 
Wilson,  Frank  B. 
Wilson.  James  E.,  Jr. 
Wray.  Robert  P. 
Zaro.  WllUam  J. 


Truesdale.  Marlon  O. 
TuUpane,  Tbomas  T. 
'Vance,  Johnnie  C^  Jr. 
Warren,  Robert  F. 
Warren,  Stephen  O. 

Ttit  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps   for   permanent   appointment   to   the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel : 
Adams,  Nate  L.,  n 


Altken,  Hugh  S. 
Alderman.  Harry  L. 
AUson,  James  C. 
Arford,  Jack  O. 
Arkiand,  Ezra  H. 
Ashley,  Maurice  C,  Jr. 
Baerlswyl,  LoiUs,  Jr. 
Balzer.  Oeorge  T. 
Barry,  Richard  S. 
Belbustl,  Albert  P. 
Beverly,  Arthur  C. 
Blagg,  Russell  E. 
Blaha,  Herbert  J. 
Blyth,  Charles  W. 
Bodley,  Charles  H. 
Brady,  Byron  P. 
Brent,  Joseph  M. 
Brimmer,  Donald  R. 
Brown,  Dale  L. 
Brown.  Travis  D. 
Buchanan.  Pltzhugh 

L.,  Jr. 
Bunnell.  Charles  P.. 

Jr. 
CahUl,  John  J. 
Carey,  Richard  E. 
Carldakls,  Oeorge 
Carper,  Esten  C,  Jr. 
Coffman.  Harold  L. 
CofTman.  John  W. 
Ooffman.  Raymond  P., 

Jr. 
Cole,  Doyle  H 
Collins.  Edward  E. 
Cooney,  OrvlUe  D. 
Corn,  Clifford  D. 
Cory.  Orle  E. 
Cothran,  diaries  A. 
Counselman.  John  D. 
Crltchett.  Edward  W. 
Crocker.  WUUam  G. 
Crowley.  Richard  W. 
Cimmilngs,  Brian  J 


Oeddes,  David  O. 
Oilman.  Donald  E. 
Green,  Thomas  N. 
Greenstone.  John  R. 
Orter.  Samuel  L. 
Ounnlng,  Thomas  I. 
Hall.  Edward  C,  Jr. 
HaU,  Wayne  L. 
Hall,  WUUam  D. 
Haney,  James  M. 
Hanlfln,  Robert  T.,  Jr, 
Hanlon,  Edward  W. 
Harrell,  James  E. 
Harris,  Jack  W. 
Harris,  Leroy  C,  Jr. 
Harris,  WlUlam  A. 
Hatch,  Harold  A. 
Head,  Ralph  M. 
Hecker,  James  S. 
Henry,  Kenneth  W. 
Hermes,  Jack  M. 
Hess,  John  J. 
Hetrlck.   Lawrence 
Heyer.  Wallace  A. 
Hickman,  WUUam  T. 
HiUmer,  Donald  P, 
Hlttlnger.  Francis   R.. 

Jr. 
HoUcky,  Jo*ph  J„  Jr. 
Holt.  Edward  Y..  Jr. 
Horn.  James  A. 
Hudson,  Floyd  O. 
Hunt,  Forest  J. 
Ives,  Merton  R. 
Jackson,  Mallett  C, 

Jr. 
Jaworski,  Edmund  W. 
Jesse.  WUUam  L. 
Johnson.  John  M.,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Richard  M. 
Johnson,  Robert  L. 
Jones.  Charles  M.  C, 

Jr. 
Jones,  Donald  R 


W. 


Cummlngs.  WUUam  MKapetan,  Nick  J. 


Cunllffe,  Bruce  F. 
Damm,  Raymond  C. 
Davis,  Joseph  L. 
Davis.  WUUam  J. 
Dawson,  Thomas  E. 
Deptula,  Edwin  A. 
Dickey,  Robert  R.,  Ill 
Dlcus.  WUUam  A.,  Jr. 
Dixon.  Frank  L..  Jr 
Doeeema,  Richard  M 
Dostw,  Orover  C,  Jr. 
Dniry.  John  W. 
Ducharm,  Roy  M. 
Dtiffy,  Leroy  M. 
Duncan.  Edward  F. 
Eastman.  Robert  E. 
Edwards.  Roy  J. 
Emma.  Carl  J. 
Engesser.  Robert  B. 
Erlckson.  Loren  T. 
Eschholz,  Theodore  S. 
Estes.  Donald  E. 
Bvans.  Donald  L..  Jr. 
Sykyn.  Richard  O. 
Fegley,  James  E. 
Fields,  Paul  R. 
Flood.  James  H. 
Flores,  James  R. 
Fox,  Oeorge  C. 
Francis.  Richard  H 
Fredertcks.  Harold  D 
Oalbralth.  Thomas  H 
Oallman,  James  R  .  Jr 
Gardner,  Marvin  D. 
Oastrock.  Joseph  EL, 

HI 
Gately.  WUUam  F.,  Jr. 


Kavaklch,  Nicholas 
Kelley,  David  D.,  Jr. 
Kelly,  Hercules  B.,  Jr. 
Kelly,  Jajnes  P. 
Kenyan.  JorlsF. 
King,    Charles   P..   Jr. 
Klrby,  Edward  K. 
Kleppsattel.  Frederick 

M. 
Kllefoth,  George  C. 
Knight,  Frederic  8. 
KurowBkl.  Anthony  R. 
Leldy.  AUred  L. 
LlUlch,  Oerald  L. 
Lucy.  Robert  M. 
Ludwlg.  Verle  E. 
Lundln.  Herbert  V. 
Macklln,  WUUam  H. 
Mac  Lean.  James  H. 
Mader.  John  P. 
Magrudder.  Bruce.  Jr. 
Marchette.  Donald  E. 
Markham.  Bdward  J.. 

Jr. 
Marlowe.  WlUlam  H. 
Marousek.  Lawrence 

A. 
Martin,  Lee  D. 
Marxisak,  Andrew  V.. 

Jr. 
Mason,  Ronald  A. 
Masterpool.  WlUlam  J. 
May.  Donald  L. 
Mazzuca.  Paul,  Jr, 
McCain,  Oene  M. 
McCarty,  Stewart  B., 

Jr. 


April  19,  1966 

McCleUand.  WllUam  A 
McCloskey,  Donald  V. 
McClure.  Mack  R. 
Mc  Cutchan.  Robert  C. 
McBlroy,  Robert  L. 
McNeely,  Robert  L. 
McNlcholas,  Robert  J. 
Meeker,  Ermine  If. 
Meyer,  Edward  B. 
Mlchaud,  John  B. 
Miller.  John  H. 
MlUer.  Richard  R. 
Miller,  Robert  T. 
Moak.  Stanley  T. 
Montague.  Paul  B. 
Moorfty.  Arthur  R. 
Mooney,  Thomas  G. 
Moore.  Ben  A.,  Jr. 
Morgan,  James  L. 
Morrow,  Richard  C. 
Murphree,  Thomas  E. 
Murphy.  Edward  S. 
Needham.  Robert  C. 
New,  Noah  C. 
Newton.  Mlnard  P.,  Jr. 
NUsen,  George  H. 
Nolan,  Han 
Nolan.  Ja( 
O'Keefe.  Keith 
Osserman,  Stanley  J. 
Owens,  Owen  L. 
Paradis.  Eugene  J. 
Parrott.  Robert  E. 
Patton,  WlUlam  C. 
Peabody,  Clifford  J. 
Pearcy.  Eddie  B. 
Peard,  Roger  W.,  Jr. 
Pearson.  Martin 
Phelps,    Laurence   M. 

Jr, 
Pletl.  Jerome  N. 
Plaskett,  WllUam.  Jr. 
Post,  Robert  J. 
Puckett,  Eugene  R. 
Purdum.  Frederick  B:. 
Pytko,  Albert  R. 
Rapp,  David  A. 
Reed,  Jack  L. 
Reese,  Howard  E. 
Relssner.  Pierre  D.,  Jr. 
Richards.  Wayne  B. 
Robinson.  Ous 
Boeder.    Raymond    B. 

Jr. 
Rogers,  Harry  L.,  Jr. 
Rudzls,  Edwin  M. 
Rugglero,  Alexander  8. 
Rump.  WlUlam  S. 
Runyan,  Clair  F. 
San  tee,  Robert  E. 
Saunders,  WUUam  F. 

Jr. 
Scharf  en,  John  O. 
Scbarnberg,  Oeorge  R. 
Schimmentl,  Joseph 

A. 
Schneeman,  Charles 

J.,  Jr. 
Schreler,  WlUlam  J. 
Schryver,  Hugh  C,  Jr. 
Scott,  Kenneth  M. 
Sears,  Redford  D. 
Selmyhr,  Garten  L. 
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Shareon,  Donald  W. 
Sherman.  Warren  C. 
Showalter,  Charles  E. 
Shutler,  PhUlp  D. 
Slgmon,     Enmiett    B., 

Jr. 
Simpson,  Parks  H. 
Skvarll,  Warren  J. 
Smithy  Donald  H. 
Smith,  Edward  E. 
Smith,  Oeorge  W. 
Smith,  Robert  N. 
SneUlng,  Edward  W. 
Snow,  Melvln  W. 
Sparks,  WUUam  F. 
Starek,  Robert  H. 
Steed.  Robert  E. 
Stelnway.  Robert  A. 
Stemple,  James  W. 
St^hens.    fleuel     W., 

Jr. 
Stephenson.  Charles 

R.in 
Stevens.  Thomas  J. 
Stowers,  Robert  M. 
Stuart,  Vaughn  R. 
SuUivan.  Ralph  E. 
Summers,  Theodore 
Swords,  John  J. 
Taft,  Leonard  C. 
Tardlf ,  Donald  W. 
Taylor.  Robert  W. 
Taylor,  Roma  T..  Jr. 
Thomas,  Jay  J..  Jr. 
Tlef .  Francis  W. 
Tlmmes,  Edward  A. 
Tooker.  Donald  K. 
Trapnell.  Nicholas  M.. 

Jr. 
Troxler,  George  W. 
Tucker.  Chester  E. 
Uffelman,  Paul  R. 
Utter,  Leon  N. 
Van  Cleve,  Roy  R. 
Vernon.  Thomas  E. 
Vogt.'Tlmothy  S. 
Vostnlk,  Joseph  M. 
Vrabel,  Michael  J. 
Wachter,  John  A. 
Waldrop.  Floyd  H. 
Walsh,  John  J. 
Wayerskl.  Joseph  R.. 
,     Jr. 

Webb,  Lewis  R. 
Wentworth,  WUUam 
Werner.  Robert  F. 
Wessel,  Wallace 
Westerman.  Jack 
White.  Thomas  B..  Jr. 
White,  WUUam  J. 
Whltebread,  Robert  C. 
Wlldey.  Robert  L. 
Williams.  Kenneth  C. 
Wilson.  Harold  B. 
Wilson,  Robert  H. 
Winter,  Robert  M. 
Wirth,  Leroy  K. 
Wltkowskl,  Henry  J. 
Woodruff,  Paden  B, 

Jr. 
Young,  Edwin  M, 
Young,  James  R. 
Zorack.  John  L. 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  major: 


Adams,  Sammy  T. 
Alber.  John  W. 
Allen.  Thomas  H..  Jr. 
Aim,  Richard  A. 
Alves,  Eklward  R..  Jr. 
Andersen,  Andrew  B., 

Jr. 
Andersen,  Ernest  J. 
Arqulette.  John  B. 
Ayers.  Thomas  J. 
Baker.  Clarence  M. 
Baker,  WUUam  H. 
Ballus.  David  H. 
Bany,  John  B.,  Jr. 


Barton.  WlUls  W.,  Jr. 
Beal,  DcHiD. 
Beauchamp,  Glen  T. 
Bell.  George  N. 
Binney.  Douglas  C. 
Blrd.NealeE. 
Blair.  John  H. 
Blair,  Richard  R. 
Bloom,  Allan  H. 
Bomgardner,  George  I. 
Bowen.  James  T. 
Boyd,  Daniel  Z. 
Boyd,  Frank  M. 
Bradberry.  Joe  B. 


Bradley.  WUUam  C.       Gallagher,  John  H. 
Bray,  Richard  P.  Gamble,  Roes  M. 

Breckenrldge.  Floyd  8.,Oaney,  Thomas  P. 


Jr. 

Bright.  Ray  E. 
BrtndeU.  Charles  R. 
Brooks.  Thomas  D. 
Brower.  Joseph  P. 
Brown,  Guy  L. 
Bujan.  Charles  D. 
Burk.  Thomas  K..  Jr. 
Cable,  WUey  R. 
CahUl,  John  J. 
Calder,  James  D. 
Campbell,  John  W. 
Oantleny,  John  B. 
Carp>enter,  Donald  R. 
Carruthers,  Robert  E. 
CaudlU,  Curtis  E. 
Cavallo.  Louis  J. 
Cliace.  Frank  C.  Jr. 
Challgren.  Stanley  A. 
Chaney.  Earl  D..  Jr. 
Chrlstensen.  Don  R. 
Christy,  Robert  A. 
Clark,  Bernard  E. 
Clark,  Fred  E..  Jr. 
Clatworthy,  John 
Cockey.  John  M 
Coffin,  James  H. 
Comfo«*t.  Clayton  L. 
Conlln.  John  C. 
Connolly,  James  J. 
Conrado.  James  S..  Jr. 
Cook,  Edward  C. 
Cook.  Walter  T. 
Cooke,  Richard  M. 
Courtney,  Richard  G. 
Cox,  Donald  L..  Jr. 
Coyle.  Thomas  J. 


Garrett,  Donald  J. 
Glasgow,  Harold  O. 
OUdden.  Thomas  T. 
Ooar,  John  W. 
Ooodall,  Robert  L. 
Ooodln,  James  C. 
Gradl,  Herbert  M. 
Oragan,  David  E. 
Greene,  John  W. 
Oreer,  Roger  W. 
Guay,  Robert  P. 
HamUton,  John  A. 
Hammel.  Charles  F. 
Harp,  James  J. 
Hart'ey,  Donald  L. 
Haskins,  Francis  W. 
Hatch.  Richard  L. 
Hauck.  Walter  R. 
Havlland,  Harold  D. 
Hawkins,  David  H. 
Heam,  Thomas  M. 
Heertng,  David  P. 
Helsher  Paul  M. 
Henry,  Clark  G. 
Herron.  David  O. 
Hleber,  George  A. 
HlUyard,  Gordon  L. 
Hlnes,  Jack  D. 
Holt.  Ralph  P. 
Home,  Ivan  F. 
House,  WlUlam  E.,  Jr. 
Houston,  Stanley  S. 
Hower,  Raymond  R. 
Hunter,  Earl  R. 
Hutchlns,  Walter  P. 
Hutchinson,  Robert  N. 
Hyatt,  John  K..  Jr. 


Craig,  Wlnchell  M.,  Jr.  Irons.  Milton  E. 


Daley,  John  J.,  Jr 
Daly,  Daniel  C. 
Darron.  Robert  R. 
Davidson,  DarreU  U 
Deem,  Richard  G. 
Delcuze.  Godfrey  S. 
Des  Jardlnes 

J. 

Dickey.  David  K. 
Dlnlnger,  Charles  F., 

Jr. 
Donovan.  Orval  E. 
Dorfield,  Charles  E. 
Drennan,  Lawrence  T, 

Jr. 
Dresely.  John  W. 
Duck,  John  E. 
Duff,  John  C. 
Dtmiont,  Thomas  J. 


Lawrence  Johnson 
Jr, 


Jacobson,  Douglas  T. 
Jakslna,  Stanley  C. 
Jarman,  Lewis  W. 
Jenks,  Harry  E.,  II 
Jerabek,  Milton  H. 
Johnson,  Clifford  H. 
Mannon  A., 


Jones,  Robert  W.  Q. 
Joy,  Lester  H.    »■ 
JuUan  Martin  D. 
Kehoe.  James  P. 
Kelly,  John  F. 
Kent,  Brian  B. 
Klttler.  Simon  J. 
Klein,  Robert  D. 
Koppenhaver,  Howard 

M. 
Kraynak,  John  P. 


Dunbaugh,  CharlecR.  LauTcnce.  Rodney  O. 


Duncan.  Billy  R. 
Dunn,  HolUs  T. 
Dunn.  Walter  F. 
Duptilney.  Randall  W. 
Durham.  John  A..  Jr. 
Dutton,  Thomas  A. 
Eagan.  Arthur  J. 
Eddy.  James  R. 
Egger.  Charles  H.  F. 
Eltel,  Rob«-t  J. 
Elam.  David  L. 
Eleazer,  WUUam  R. 
Emmons,  Charles  D. 
£^vans,  Donald  C. 
Eversole,  Carl  J. 
Pauver.  Ronald  E. 
Pennell,  Patrick  J.. 

Jr. 
Ferrington.  Oeorge 

B.,  Jr. 
Fisher.  Parrts  C. 
Fltes.  Malcolm  V. 
FojtUn,  Louis 
Forrey.  Wllmer  H. 
Foster.  Richard  M. 
Frtberg.  James  W. 
FrideU.  John  R. 
Friable,  H.  R..  Jr. 
Fritschl.  Oeorge  W. 
Gallagher,  Bdward  W. 


Layne,  Donald  Q. 
Lee,  Richard  J.,  Jr. 
Leftwlch,  WUUam  O., 

Jr. 
Lelsy,  Robert  R. 
Llddle,  Chester  A.,  Jr. 
Llmbach,  Walter  R. 
Llppold,  OrvlUe  V.,  Jr. 
Utzenberger,  Earle  D. 
Lockard,  Edwin  W. 
Lono,  Luther  A. 
Lugger,  Marvin  H. 
Lunsford,  WlUlam  T. 
Maas.  Bertram  A. 
MacDonald,  Herman 

A.,  Jr. 
Madden,  Byron  E. 
Malovlch,  Arthur  D. 
Manhard,  Albert  H.,  Jr. 
Mann.  Bennle  H.,  Jr. 
Mann,  John  W. 
Marques.  Preston  P.,  Jr 
Martin,  Richard  L. 
Martin.  Robert  W.,  Jr. 
Maxwell,  Hurdle  L. 
Mayer.  Donald  F. 
McAdams.  Donald  J. 
McConneU,  Warren  M. 
McCrelght,  Jack  D. 
McDermott,  Arthur  T. 


McDonald.  Daniel  V. 
McMonagle,  James  J. 
Medts,  James  W. 
MerrUl.  WUl  A. 
MUler.  John  H. 
MUIer.  WUUam  S., 

Jr. 
Mitchell,  Frank  H..  Jr. 
Morgan,  Donald  C. 
Morris.  Clark  S. 
Muhllg,  John  B..  Jr. 
Murphy.  Donald  L. 
Murray,  Francis  R. 
Needham,  Michael  J. 
Nelson.  Ronald  E. 
Newman.  Buel  B.,  Jr. 
Nielsen,  WUUam  J, 
Nugent,  Thcmas  F.  E. 
O'Brien,  Charles  H. 
O'Connell,  Patrick  J. 
Ogden.  Bruce  P. 
O'NeUl,  John  E. 
Orr,  Arnold  J. 
OToole.  John  L. 
Owen.  Billy  M. 
Pagano.  Vincent  B. 
Palmer.  Charles  B. 
Palmer,  Richard  L. 
Palmer,  Robert  P. 
Pariah,  Lowell  W. 
Paro,  Eugene  E.,  Jr. 
Pate.  Gerald  S. , 
Perez.  Richard ' 
Peterson,  Bob  K. 
Pfelfle.  Rlcliard  C. 
Pitcher.  Bert  R..  Jr. 
Pltchford.  Charles  P. 
Plamondon,  Robert  A. 
Platea.  Anthony  P.,  Jr. 
Polndexter,  John  E. 
Poltevent,  Walter  O. 
Porter.  George  A. 
Powers,  WllUam  T. 
P^eblhalo,  Robert  O. 
Ralnbolt.  Richard  E. 
Raines,  Thomas  E. 
Rapp,  John  M. 
RatcUff,  Percy  D. 
Realsen.  Arvld  W. 
Rhine.  Wesley  E. 
Rlngler,  Jack  K. 
Rltter,  Otto  W. 
Rlvard,  Ronald  I. 
Roe,  John  M.,  Jr. 
Rogers,  Lane 
Rojo.  Manuel.  Jr. 
Rovegno,  Donald  C. 
Rowlands.  Cledwyn  P. 
Rueckel.  Frederick  A. 
Ryan.  James.  Jr. 
Ryan.  Philip  J. 
Salter,  Martin  E..  Jr. 
Salzman,  Frederick  P., 

Jr. 
Sanford,  Hwbert  C. 
Savoy,  Ernest  R. 
Sayce,  Donald  H. 
Sears,  Walter  E..  Jr. 
SeUer,  Ekavld  P. 
Selby.  Donald  F. 
Shauer,  Walter  H.,  Jr. 
Sheahan,  Robert  R. 
Sherlock,  John.  Jr. 
Shuttleworth,  James 

E. 
Simmons,  Jack  A. 

The  following-named  officers  oi  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  aKJOlntment  to  the 
grade  of  captains: 
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Simpson,  Donald  K 
Simpson,  Thomas  H. 
Simpson,  WUUam  A. 
Sinclair,  John  B. 
Skipper.  Kenneth  J. 
Slack,  Oerald  J. 
Slack.  Thomas  W. 
Sieger,  Joseph.  Jr. 
Smlgay.  Daniel  B. 
Smllanlch,  William  B., 

Jr. 
Smith,  Bernard  B.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Craig  S. 
Smith,  Haywood  R. 
Smith.  John  H. 
Smith.  Joseph  N. 
Smith,  Kenneth  K. 
Smith,  Kenneth  L. 
Snead,  Douglas  L. 
SolUday,  Robert  E. 
Sparks,  John  A. 
Spurlock,  David  A. 
Standlsh,  Cameron 
Statzer,  Merlin  V. 
St.  Clair,  Fred  W. 
Stephens,  Ray  A. 
Stlffier,  Charles  R. 
Stoffelen,  Peter  L. 
Strain,  Donald  H. 
Studt.  John  C. 
SuUk.  Richard  A. 
Sullivan.  Thomas  L. 
Sullivan.  WUUam  J. 
Sullivan,  WUUam  M. 
Swlnney.  James  T. 
Teague.  Charles  E. 
Thatcher,  Jcrfin  L. 
Thompson,  Robert  B. 
Thompson.  Robert  H. 
Thurber.  WlUlam  M. 
Tlede.  Herbert  R. 
Tlghe,  Paul  J. 
Treble,  Charles 
Truesdale,  Bruce  A, 
Twining,  David  S. 
Tykslnskl,  WlUlam  A. 
Vandersluls,  Jan  P. 
Van  Sant.  Frederick  N. 
Vldano,  Albert  J. 
Vlers,  WUlard  O.,  Jr. 
Wagner,  David  H. 
Wahlfeld,  Howard  W. 
Walker,  James  H.  . 
Walker,  Joe  O.,  Jr. 
Walker,  John  B.,  Jr. 
WaUlng,  Robert  P. 
Warren,  Frank  R. 
Waters,  George  J. 
Watson.  Leroy  E. 
Wells.  UlUe  C. 
West,  Prank  K.,  Jr. 
Whalen,  Robert  P. 
White.  Robert  D. 
WUllams.  Frank  P..  Jr. 
WUUams.  Robert  O. 
WUtsle,  RusseU  E. 
Wolcott.  Prank  B.,  Ill 
Wonhof .  Alan  E. 
Wood.  Charles  D. 
Wood.  Donald  E. 
Yelek,  Don  L. 
Young,  Dale  E. 
Zimmerman.  Eugene 

H. 
Zlmolzak,  Frank 


Absblre,  Ronald  M. 
Adems,  BlUy  H. 
Ahlers,  Richard  J. 
AUlnder.  Myrl  W.,  Jr. 
Andersen,  Donald  E. 
Anthls.  Bobby  G. 
Armentrout,  Terrence 

J, 
Atherton,  John  P. 
Atteberry,  George  W, 
Austin,  Claude  A. 


Austin,  Randall  W. 
Auten,  Don  E. 
Ayers.  Ronald  A. 
Baboe,  Robert  L. 
Bailey,  Ross  T. 
Balch,  Robert  M. 
Banks.  Edward  J. 
Barry.  Albert  P. 
Bauer.  WUUam  D. 
Beason.  Richard  W. 
Beckwltb.  WUllam  H. 
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B«lcher,  William  H 

Berbaum.  Gene  E^ 

Bergen.  Dame;  F 

Bird,  Malooini  T 

Bledsoe.  Dwlght  L. 

Bohr  Harf>er  L  ,  Jr. 

B<3len.  Herman  R 

Brandon,  Jame.s 
R    III 

Bralcher.  Gienn  D 

Breiter.bach,  H-jv  G. 

Brennau,  aober*.  V. 

B.'-idgewater,  Biliy  a. 

Hririesrar,  Rjciiard  L 

Brlnkley,  Edward 
C    Jr 

Britton,  Oscar  W, 

Broots,  George  W,.  Ill 

Brown,  Jdxnes  B 

Br  iwn,  Larry  K, 

Brown  Owen  G. 

Br  >wn,  PeUsr  C 

Buchanan,  John  H. 

Ba.TlngUin,  Jerome  A, 

Burgess.  RA;bert  E 

Burke,  John  P 

Bur;a«on,  ETugene  B  . 
Jr 

B'osby.  Orlando  I...  Jr. 

C"amerf>r!,  Paul  F  ,  Jr. 

Campan«Ul,  John  M. 

Caracio.  Vincent  D 

Carro.i.  William  B. 

C'artwrlght.  David  L. 

Ca«on,  BlUy  A. 

Caulfield.  Matthew  P 

Cavagnaro,  DennJa  A. 

Chancey,  John  A. 

Clark.  Drew  J. 

Clarlc.  Harold  H. 

Clark,  William  B. 

Close,  Ralph  L. 

Cohan,  Leon.  Jr. 

Cole.  Jean  P 

ColUoB.  Larry  M, 

Collins.  Patrick  G. 

Connell,  Carey  B  ,  Jr. 

Conner.  Michael  H. 

Cook,  Jerry  J. 

C-'jrmack,  Donald  H, 

Coughlln,  John  T.  Jr. 

Cowley,  Everett  L. 
Coxe  Charles  R. 
Crabtre«.  Robert  Q. 
Crane.  WUUam  B. 

Culpepper,  Warren  A. 

C"unnlngham.  Dennis 

M 
Curd  Jameie  H  R. 
Dal  berg  James  E, 
Dalzel!   Thomas  J, 
Daniels,  Bobby  L, 
Davis.  Charles  E  ,  lU 
Davis.  Donald  L. 
Day  Bernard  C 
Dean.  Alan  J 
Deibert.  John  C  .  Ill 
Delmore.  Laurence,  m 
Df'lp,  Barrte  O 
Doane,  Edward  R 
Doherty,  DonaJd  O. 
Doherty,  Shaun  J, 
D<x)Iey,  Gerald  F 
Dorman.  Dale  D 
Doughty,  Clifford  C. 
I>rew,  lirry  C. 
DlscoU,  Eugene  J.  Jr 
Drum.  DaTld 
Oub«.  Marcel 
Duckworth,  J.  R. 
DvUaney,  Rlcb&rd  U 
Dunn,  Edward  D. 
Du  Pont,  DelbertH. 
D -arrant,  Jotin  D. 
Dyer,  Edward  J  ,  Jr. 
Over,  Paul  W 
Edwards.  Robert  F. 
E.chelberger,  John  ML 
Elgaard.  Robert  J 
Elser,  Ttiomas  L 
Eltrlngham,  Charles  J 
England,  Gary  L 


Enos,  Gerald  A 
EvaiLB,  Da;i  F 
Evans,  Robert  V 
Faieskie,  Thoniiis  J 
F:iiiikner.  James  P. 
Fealherston.  Robert  K 
Feh.len.  Philip  J 
Festa,  Donald 
F^^zgeraid.  RoD«rt  M. 
Flynn.  John  G, 
Fritsch,  John  R. 
Fry,  DuaneE 
Garcia,  John  T 
Garner,  John  T 
Gavls,  John  S,,  Jr 
Gazzale,  James  P, 
Oerlng.  Ulcha^l  3. 
OlbbB,  George 
Gllflllan.  William,  IXI 
GUleeple.  Alec 
Gobble,  Johni:iy  B  .  Jr. 
Golden,  Qlen 
Gonzales.  Leroy  H 
Gould.  Francis  L 
Green,  John  M  ,  Jr, 
Griain.  Wllilwn  J. 
Grissect,  Larry  K. 
Hale,  Harold  W 
Hale,  William  H    Jr 
Hanley.  Michael  J. 
Hanthorn,  Russell  L. 
HiiTKrove.  Thomas  C. 
Harms.  John  E. 
H,trr'..s,  John  E 
Heiman.  Peter  M 
Heiazorllng.  Cunrad 

W..  Jr 
Henry,  Jamee  W 
Herlocker,  James  E, 
Herman,  D<3naid  F 
Hllgers.  John  J   W, 
Hilisman.  William  P, 
Himmerlch.  Robert  T. 
Hogart,  William.  Jr, 
Hodgen.  Donald  A 
Hogaboom.  Pteter  L 
Holder.  Maurice  A 
Hoppmever,  Herbert 

E  ,  Jr   ' 
House,  Robert  L. 
Hud.son.  Jerry  E. 
Huf.  Walter  R, 
Husr   Edwin  L 
HufTcut.  William  H., 
II 

Hyatt.  Lloyd  W.  Jr. 
Ilzhoefer,  Robert  E 

Janssen.  Aiidrey  A 

Jarvls,  Earnest 

Jensen,  Thomas  R 

Ka^as,  Warren  D 

Kanaiey,  Thomas  P,, 
Jr 

Kazalun'\s,  John 

Keane.  Michael  P.,  Jr 

Keller,  Floyd  H 

Kelley.  John  D 

Kelley.  William  R. 

Kerr,  Richard  A 

Kershner.  Jerry  L. 

KUnkenberg.  Arnold 
L, 

Koch,  Neil  D 

Kragee,  Bert  P 

Kurth,  Gerald  F 

1-a  Croix.  Carroil  M 

Lakes.  Jack  B 

I.Anlgan.  John  D, 

Lawe,  Richard  C 

Lecy,  Henry  E 

Lee.  William  F 

I.engauer,  George  T., 
Jr 

1,/eonard.  James  B.,  Jr. 

Letchworth,  Rodney 
R, 

Lewli.  Dayton  A 

Ught,  Terry  B 

Loftus.  William  E 

LoBey.  James  L 

Ludwick.  Wnilam  B. 


Maddocks.  Maynard 
W. 

Mage«,  James  T.,  Jr. 

Mahoney,  John  M. 

MaiUer,  David  W. 

Maley,  Predrlc  W. 

Manazlr,  Charles  H. 

Marks,  James  A. 

Marsh,  Franklin  H. 

Marsh,  Robert  L.,  Jr. 

Maxwell,  John  A. 

Mayberry,  WtUlam  B. 

McBrlen.  Thomas  P. 

McCabe,  John  O. 

McCarthy,  Albert  J., 
Jr. 

McCormtck,  Ralph  C. 

McEvoy,  David  L, 

McOulre,  James  8. 

McMenamln,  John 
J,  Jr. 

McRaney,  Curtis  O. 

Mead,  WiUlam  H. 

Means,  Henry  N.,  HI 

Melxner,  Bdwln  O. 

Melville,  Robert  H. 

Merrill,  Rolands. 

Miller,  Anthony  D. 

MlUer,  Joe  B. 

Miller,  Richard  A. 

MUlner,  Frank  E. 

Mlxfion,  Miles  E. 

Mlzell,  James  W. 

Moffett,  Donald  L. 

Molsbee.  Nell 

Moore,  Richard  H. 

Morris,  Paul  D. 

Mulkey,  Jesse  O. 

Murley,  Thomas  E. 

Murphy,  John  R. 

Nebel.  Rudolf  M. 

Nevlns,  William  J.,  Jr. 

Nlcol,  Alton  E. 

Nlcoll,  Robert  V. 

Norrls,  Wilton  J.,  Jr. 

Nugent,  Wallace  R. 

Oakley,  Cledlth  E. 

Obenhaus,  Leon  E. 
Obllnger,  Daniel  H. 
O'Brien,  John  F. 

O'Brien,  Joseph  J. 
O'Dare,  Robert  E. 
O'Donnell,  Thomas  R. 
Olson,  Reld  H. 
O'Meara,  James  J. 
Omer,  Jack  L. 
ONelll.  Michael  G. 
Oravlts,  Joseph  J. 
Orsbum,  Lyndell  M. 
Pacheco,  Victor  F. 
Paige,  Reld  B. 
Pardee,  Dennis  L. 
Parks,  Beanie  L. 
Parks,  Hugh  L.,  Ul 
Patrick,  Jimmy  L, 
Patton,  Charles  R. 
Peters,  Thomas  H. 
Peterson,  John  N. 
Phillips,  BUly  Q. 
Phllson,  Harry  F. 
Plsanfhin,  Charles  M. 
Polk.  Larry  J. 
Polyak.  OeorgeR. 
Powell,  Donald  A. 
Power,  Thomas  J. 
Powers.  Allan  L. 
Pratt,  Thomas  M.,  in 
Qulst  John  W. 
Radzymlnakl,  John  T. 
Rallies,  Richard  C. 
Ramsay.  Charles  J. 
Rankin.  I>an  F. 
Ray,  Allen  B. 
Reddlck.  WUllam  O. 
Hee<;e.  John  H, 
iieod,  Robert  L. 
Reni.er  WUUam  A. 
Reno  Robert  J. 
R-ev-r,  WUllam  H.,  Jr. 
Ftevee,  Samuel  8, 
Reynolds.  Richard  C. 


Rlchter,  Bugane  P.,  Jr. 

Rlngley,  Edward  M.,  Jr 

Roberts,  Alfred  M.,  in 

Robinson,  Carson  N. 

Rodgers,  Robert  P. 

Rogers,  Charles  W..  Jr. 

Rohde,  Jo^n  A. 

Rose,  Earl  V. 

Rountree,  hoe  C. 

Rozman,  John  J. 

Ruhl,  Herbert  H,,  Jr. 

Rushing,  Clifton  L.,  Jr. 

Sallls.  John  B. 

Schlmeneck,  Joseph  O. 

Schober,  Frederick  J. 

Schopperle,  WUllam  O. 

Schuler,  John  L. 

Schultze,  Barrett  R. 

Schwartz,  Richard  H. 

S«ay,  Herbert  L. 

Seward,  William  H. 

Seymovir,  William  D. 

Shannon,  Thomas  H. 

Sheehan,  James  P. 

Sherman,  Wayne  F. 

Shields,  John  M. 

Shoptaw,  Robert  D. 

Shroyer,  David  K.,  Jr. 

SUvear,  Thomas  A. 

Simpson,  James  D. 

Sln^Mon,  James  F. 

Sims,  Oeorge  W.,  Jr. 

Sims,  WUllam  C. 

Slnnott,  WUllam  T. 

Small,  Charles  D. 

Smith,  Louis  O. 

Smith,  Malcolm  E.,  Jr. 

Smith,  Walter  O.,  Jr. 

Snlffen,  James  E. 

SoUberger,  Leonard  A., 
Jr. 

Solter,  Harry  L.,  Jr. 

Spangler,  John  F. 
Spence.  Jack  R. 
Sperry,  Charles  B. 
Speth,  Ch§r]M  R. 
Sprlck,  Doyle  R. 
Stackpole,  Henry  0„ 

Jr. 
Stein,  WlUlam  L, 
Stewart,  James  L. 
Strasser,  John  H. 
Sudmeyer,  Paul  T. 
Sutton,  Robert  A. 
Swenson,  Wayne  R. 
Taylor,  Richard  H. 
Telford,  Jacque  W. 
Thames,  Samuel  E. 
Theer,  Richard  E. 
Therrlault.  Anton  E. 
Thomas,  WUllam  L. 
Thompson,  Amos  D., 

Jr. 
Thompson,  James  M., 

Jr. 
Thrasher,  Robert  R. 
Tlemey,  David  T. 
Tlerney,  Michael  W. 
Toth,  James  E. 
Tremmel,  Donald  P. 
Tremper,  William  F. 
TreiMkl,  Daniel  P. 
Tubach,  Paul  B. 
Tutterow,  Henry  W., 

Jr. 
TyrreU.  Leon  D. 
Ulses,  Robert  J. 
Usher,  Rockley  B. 
Van  Nlman,  John  H. 
Veno,  Stephen  J. 
Vest,  David  O. 
VUleneuve,  David  A. 
Vlndlch,  Joseph  O. 
Vogler.  Lewis  D. 
Vorreyer,  Richard  W. 
Wall,  Melvln  N. 
Wallace,  Daniel  T. 
Walters,  Roger  D. 
Wanner.  Sanford  B. 
Wasko,  Michael  J.,  Jr. 
Watklns,  Thomas  L. 
West.  Herman  B.,  Jr. 
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Wood,  Howard  C. 
Woodward.  Robert  L. 
Tenerall.  Grant  L. 
York,  OeoQrey  A. 
Youngman,  Thornton 

L. 
Zachodnl,  Michael  J. 
Zinowski,  Walter  T. 


Westphal,  Paul  E,.  Jr. 
WTialey,  Robert  O. 
Wheeler,  Joseph  J. 
Whiting,  Edward  R. 
Wile,  WUUam  A. 
Williams,  CarroU 
WUson,  Keltou  M. 
Wilson,  Robert  B. 
Wogan.  Christopher 
M. 

The  '"  foUowlng-named  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  first  Ueutenant,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


AchlUes,  Dennis  M. 
Ackerman,  Carl  P. 
Adams,  Charles  N. 
Adams,  Wayne  T, 
Ahern,  John  R. 
Amey,  David  O. 
Anderson,  Donald  P. 
Anderson,  John  M. 
Anderson,  Larry  R, 
Anderson,  Michael  W. 
Anthes,  Fred  W. 
Archer,  James  B. 
Archer,  John  T. 
Ashe,  Thomas  D. 
Atkinson,  Dennis  M. 
Averlll,  Olalr  E.,  Jr. 
Backus,  Larry  A. 
Bacon,  Charles  L. 
Bakke.  Allan  P. 
Bannan,  Richard  C. 
Barclay,  Boyd  L. 
Bardo,  Richard  K. 
Barker,  Richard  T. 
Barnes,  WUUam  O., 

Jr. 
Barth,  Peter  L. 
Bartlett.  Robert  O. 
Barton,  Francis  J. 
Bates,  John  P. 
Beaver,  Dale  S. 
Beery,  James  R. 
Bement,  George  E. 
Benjamin,  Benjamin 

E. 
Bennett,  WUllam  H. 
Bentley,  Jerome  H., 

Ill 
Berg,  AUan  E. 
Best,  Coy  T.,  Jr. 
Bettie,  Oeorge  R. 
Bevlns,  Lance  V. 
Bevls,  Abraham 
Blanchlno,  Richard 

L. 
Blddle,  Ronald  J. 
Blng,  Noel  C. 
Bishop,  Max  D. 
Blttner,  Donald  P, 
Black,  Robert  A.,  Jr. 
Bluhm,  Bradley  W. 
Bockewltz,  Carl  E. 
Bode,  Wlchard  H,,  Jr, 
Boone,  Latham,  III 
Boss,  Michael  O. 
Boyan,  John  W. 
Boyd,  Thornton 
Bradley,  Christopher 

M, 
Braly,  Clinton  E, 
Breede.  Walter  J.,  ni 
Brennan, John  P. 
Berwin,  Anthony  D. 
Bride,  Roger  8. 
Brinson,  Lloyd  G.,  Jr. 
Brown,  David  W. 
Brown,  Frederick  G. 
Brown,  Gary  E. 
Brown,  RaiU  B. 
Brown,  Robert  W..  Jr. 
Browning,  Robert  A. 
BriKJe,  Curtis  B. 
Brumbaugh,  Clay  A. 
Brutke,  Robert  L. 
Bryan,  Frederick  T. 
Bvu-gett,  Oeorge  S. 
Burns,  Arthur  E,,  m 
Bums,  Donald  E. 


Burns,  Thomas  V. 
Burnsteel,  Ronald  G. 
BiMTOws,  Bruce 
Byron,  Michael  J. 
Calkins,  Chester  C, 

Jr. 
Carlson,  Gary  E. 
Carter,  Kenneth  L. 
Carter,  Thomas  C. 
Caasady,  David  J. 
Catalogne,  Paul  R. 
Chadwlck,  Leon  G., 

ni 

Champion,  Robert 

C,  Jr. 
Chandler,  Kurt  J. 
Chavez.  Lonnle  S. 
Cheff,  Stanley  W.,  Jr. 
Chrlstoph,  WUllam 

H. 
Church,  Jorel  B. 
Clancy,  Joseph  B. 
Clark,  James  A. 
Clausen,  Charles  D. 
Clay,  WlUlam  C,  HI 
CUngman,  David  W. 
Cochran,  Michael  E. 
Coffel.  Richard  V. 
Coffman.  Richard  W. 
Cole,  William  E,,  n 
CoUler,  Michael  H. 
Conaster,  Bernls  B., 

Jr. 
ConneU,  James  E. 
Cormier.  Ronald  C. 
OoeteHo,  Walter  J. 
Courtney.  Paul  H. 
Cox,  David  E. 
Cox,  Millard 
Cox,  William  P. 
Crafton,  Miles  H.,  Jr. 
Craf  ton,  Wayne  N. 
Craig,  Richard  J. 
Crltser,  Ronald  R. 
CuUen,  "rtiomas  B. 
Cuny,  "C  P" 
Curran,  Jamee  E.,  Jr. 
Curtis,  Edward  R. 
Darling,  MarshaU  B. 
Davidson.  WUUam  D. 
Davis.  Donald  R. 
Davis,  James  A. 
Davis,  Leroy  G. 
Davis,  Roger  E. 
Dearman,  Lester  R. 
De  Hon,  John  D. 
DelgroBso,    Carmine 

J. 
Demeo,  Angelo  C. 
Dempeey,  Thomas  F. 
Devltt,  Thomas  P. 
Dickson,  WUUam  P. 
Dlnlus,  Ernest  L. 
Dohrman,  John  W. 
Dolan,  John  T. 
Donnelly,  Patrick  J. 
Donbho,  Robert  C. 
Dougherty,  John  J. 
Dove,  Richard  J. 
Downey.  David  A. 
Doyle,  Michael  J. 
Doyle,  Robert  A. 
Dozler.  Walter  B. 
Drury,  Richard  L. 
Duffy,  Charles 
Dugas,  Clay  J.,  II 
Duncan,  Dorrls  A. 
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Dwyer,  Edward  J.,  Jr. 
Eaton,  Leonard  M. 
Egan,  James  P.,  U 
EUand,  Earl  W. 
Ek,  Paul  R. 
Ek,  Steven  J. 
Ellis,  James  F. 
Elsworth,  Richard  W. 
Ely,  John  N. 
Enrlght,  Patrlc  S. 
Fagan,  Brian  J. 
Fagan,  James  W. 
Faught,  Robert  J. 
Faulkenberry,  Paul  I. 
Favor,  Joseph  M. 
Ferguson,  Roger  G. 
Field,  James  D. 
Field,  Peter  B. 
Finlzlo,  Prank  A. 
Fischbach,  John  T. 
Fisher,  James  A. 
Fleming,  Victor  K., 

Jr. 
Prank,  Douglas  R. 
Franz,  Howard  A. 
Frindt.  Richard  A. 
Fullerton,  Richard  F. 
Gardner,  Chester  M., 

Jr. 
Gardner.  Joel  R. 
Garner,  Barry  L. 
Get^ey.  Michael  R. 
Girvln,  Bobby  G. 
Goetz,  Robert  H. 
Golden,  John  J. 
Grabowskl.  Bernard 
Graham,  James  A. 
Grant,  Donald  A. 
Gray,  Edwin  T. 
Green,  William  R. 
Gregory,  Simon  H. 
Griggs,  Alfred  L. 
Grlnstead,  Jackie  L 
Hales,  John  P, 
Hampton,  Thomas  L. 
Hanley,  Joseph  J. 
Hanson,  James  H. 
Hardaker,  WUllam  T., 

Jr. 
Harkness,  Christian 

L. 
Harper,  Michael  H., 

Jr. 
Harrison,  John  C. 
Haysllp,  James  D. 
Heflln,  William  L. 
Helntz,  Ronald  A. 
Hennlng,  Stuart  L. 
Henson,  Jerry  L. 
Herd,  James  R. 
Herkal,  Walter  H., 

Jr. 
Hess,  Jerome  L. 
Hildreth,  Kent  R. 
HlUgaertner,  WUUam 

W. 
Hltzelbergir,  Daniel 

A. 
Hoekstra,  James  V. 
Holbrook.  Vernon  J. 
Holland,  Alwin  G., 

Jr. 
Holland,  George  P., 

Ill 
Holmes,  Hal,  Jr. 
Homan,  Pranklln  J., 

II 
Hornbacher,  Keith  D. 
House,  John  A.,  II 
Howard,  Otis  E.,  HI 
Huddleston,  Charles 

R. 
Hudlburg,  Walter  P., 

Jr. 
Hudson,  WUUam  E. 
Huesman,  Ronald  H. 
Huey,  Benjamin  M,, 

II 
Hughes,  Robert  A. 
Hunt,  Richard  C. 
Hultman,  Bruce  A. 


Hunt,  Gerald 
Incoclatl,  Raymond 

P. 
Jaros,  James  J. 
Jenkins,  James  T. 
Johnson,  Gilbert  D. 
Johnson,  Kenneth  H. 
Johnson,  Thomas  L. 
Johnson,  Ward  S. 
Johnston,  Harold  C, 

Jr. 
Jones,  Jack  L. 
Jones,  Patrick  S. 
Jones,  Richard  C,  Jr. 
Jones,  Robert  E. 
Jordan,  Charles  G. 
Joyce,  Robert  W. 
Joyner,  Charles  D. 
Jungmann,  Norman 

G. 
Kalt,  Gerard  T. 
Kapsch,  Richard  J. 
Keenan,  Tliomas  P., 

Jr. 
KeUy,  Gary 
Kelly,  John  A. 
Kelly,  John  A. 
Kenyon,  Richard  B. 
Kerchner.  John  P. 
Keskey.  Theodore  J. 
Klngrey,  Robert  N. 
Kirby,  George  W. 
Kirby,  Thomas  W. 
Kiser,  Hague  M. 
Kiser,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Klabough,  Francis  T. 
Klelboeker,  Larry  G. 
Kolbe,  Edward  A. 
Konopka,  Anthony  P. 
Konrath,  WllUam  E. 
Kozak,  Gerald  W. 
Krolak,  Leonard  R. 
Kugel.  Peter  A. 
Lake,  Harry  E.,  Jr. 
Lamphler.  Timothy  A. 
Land,  Carlton  E. 
Langley,  Howard  P., 

Jr. 
Leonard,  WUllam  E. 
Le  Sleur,  James  G., 

m 

Llbbey,  Jacob  E. 
Lind.  Stephen  W. 
Lindsay,  John  R. 
Llnsert,  Henry,  Jr. 
Lipplncott,  Marvin 

H. 
Little,  David  R. 
Little,  Ernest  K. 
Lltz,  Eugene  M. 
Lloyd,  Edward  J. 
Lloyd,  James  F,,  Jr. 
Locke,  Hubert  A. 
Loeber,  WUUam  O., 

m 

Longo,  Joseph  S.,  Jr. 
Luhrsen,  David  A. 
Lundeman,  Alf 
Lyie,  Charles  A. 
Lyon,  Alfred  E. 
Mackin,  Harry  1^^ 
Madeo,  Robert  A. 
Madsen,  Chris 
Madson,  Gerald  G. 
Makowka,  Phillip  S. 
Manco,  Edward  J. 
Manning,  Douglas  E. 
Marlatt,  James  K. 
Marra,  Michael  A. 
MarshaU,  WUUam  S., 

m 

Martinez,  Robert  J., 
Jr. 

Matthews,  Ronald  R. 

McCarthy,  Patrick 
L.,  Jr. 

McCloy,  Harry  M.,  Jr. 

McConnaughey,  Ed- 
ward C,  Jr. 

McCuUey,  Michael  D. 

McCurry,  Kenneth  D. 


McParlane,  Richard 

S. 
McGowan.  Thomas  A. 
McGuirk,  Michael 
McKenna,  Bruce  S. 
McMahon,  Daniel  K., 

Jr. 
McVay,  Donald  M. 
Medlln,  Laurence  R. 
Merrick,  Burton  J. 
Merry,  Blon  E, 
Metcalf ,  Donald  W. 
Meyers,  Tolman  V. 
Miles,  Perry  W.,  in 
Mllner,  Terry  L. 
Mitchell,  Jay  A 
Mitchell,  Patrick  G. 
MitcheU,  Robert  L. 
Mockenhaupt,  Robert 

J. 
Monroe,  Anthony  A. 
Moore,  Brady  L. 
Moore,  David  W. 
Morra,  Joseph  G. 
Morris,  David  A. 
^klorrlson,  Robert  S. 
Moser,  Richard  E. 
Motekew,  Edward  W. 
Mulherin,  Charles  H,, 

Jr. 
Mullane,  Joseph  P., 

Jr. 
Munger,  Christopher 

D. 
Murphy,  John  P. 
Murphy,  John  T. 
Murphy,  Joseph  P. 
Myatt,  James  M. 
Nay,  David  R. 
Nelst,  Terrence  P. 
Nelms,  Earl  L. 
Nelson,  David  A. 
Nervo,  Eugene  T. 
Newbury,  Lane 
Newton,  John  L. 
Nichols,  James  W. 
Nisewaner,  Ken  W. 
Noe,  Robert  E. 
NoU,  Ernest  G.,  Jr. 
Northcutt,  William 

R. 
Nugent,  Gerard  P., 

Jr. 
Nykrelm,  Theodore 

P.,  Jr. 
O'Brien,  Paul  W. 
O'Connor,  Donald  J. 
O'Connor,  John  P. 
Getting,  Robert  L. 
Ogle.  Daniel  J. 
Okrina,  Loren  J. 
Olson,  Robert  V. 
Optekar,  Peter  S, 
Osborne,  Ronald  O. 
Palmeriee,  Thomas 

M. 
Pardlnl,  Albert  J. 
Parker,  Alson  H  ,  m 
PaiUl,  Jerome  T. 
Perry,  Leon  E. 
Perzlnskas,  Henry  L. 
Peterson,  Michael  B. 
Phelps,  WUllam  E. 
Phinips,  WUllam  R. 
Plerpoint,  Charles 

C,  m 
Plerson,  John  H.,  Jr. 
Plerzchala,  Ricb&rd 

P. 
Pinckney,  John  M., 
m 

Pltaro,  Nicholas  R. 
PlttrofT,  Lyle  P. 
Pitts,  Thomas  E. 
Plxton,  Marvin  P., 

m 

Plachy,  Ronald  J. 
Piatt,  John  F. 
Pleler,  Joseph  R. 
PoUock,  Jlmmle  R. 
Porchey,  David  V. 


Porter,  Robert  D. 
graeger,  Dlrck  K. 
Preston,  Charles  P. 
Price,  Ernest  E.,  m 
Rabert,  Daryl  L. 
Rafferty,  Thomas  P. 
Ramsey.  Kenneth  R. 
Rank.  John  A.,  m 
Raske,  Walter  O.  A. 
ReUly,  Michael  J. 
Repp,  David  M. 
Reynolds,  Donald  J. 
Reynolds,  Kenneth  E. 
Rlchey,  George  G.,  Jr. 
Richmond,  James  M. 
Rickmon,  James  E. 
Rider,  Jon  K. 
Rles,  Edward  G.,  Jr. 
Rltzenthaler,  James 

M. 
Roberts  Howard  S., 

Jr. 
Roberts.Morrls  R. 
Roberts.  Thomas  W. 
Robinson,  Jean  O. 
Rodgers,  John  H. 
Roney,  John  A. 
Ronlger,  Joseph  J., 

Jr. 
Rooney,  Christopher 

J. 
Rosenberg,  Donald  L. 

Roes,  Michael  R. 

Ryan.  James  P.,  Jr. 

Saliarelll.  Donald  J. 

Saraclno,  Lynn  E., 

Scaplehom,  WUllam 
E.,  Jr. 

Schmidt,  George  T. 

Schumacher,  Ludwlg 
J. 

Sclepko,  Ronald  S. 

Sconyers,  David  J. 

Scott,  Gerald  E. 

Sears,  Kenneth  M. 

Shelton,  Roy  H.,Jr. 

Shore,  David  R. 

Shore,  Moyers  S.,  n 

Shugart,  Edward  R., 

ni 

Simmons.  Clyde  M. 
Simpleman,  Louis  L. 
Slweck,  David  L. 
Smith.  Alfred  T. 
Smith.  Clarence  D. 
Smith.  David  E. 
Smith,  George  E,  Jr. 
Smith,  Phillip  R. 
Smith,  Roger  A. 
Smith.  WlUlam  E. 
Snee,  Tliomas  J. 
Spadafora,  Charles  A. 
Sparks,  William  M. 
Squires.  Robert  J. 
Sramek,  James  B. 
Starzynskl.  PaxU  M. 
Statler,  Prank  L,,  Jr. 
Stein.  Ronald  M. 
Stolz,  Frank  C,  Jr. 
Stummer,  John  R. 
Sullivan,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Swlnbum,  Charles 
Swinburne,  Herbert 

H.,Jr. 
Sympson,  Kenneth  P. 
Takabayashi,  Gletm 
Tanksley,  Lawrence 

E 
TerriU,  WlUlam  B. 
-Tester,  Bruce  A. 
Thomas,  Blake  K. 
Thomas,  Ernest  A., 

Jr. 
Tleken.  Robert,  Jr. 
Toettcher,  Richard  P. 
Tomasko.  David  A. 
Tomlln,  Richard  D. 
Tompkins,  Howell  A., 

Jr. 
Townscnd,  Patrick, 

L. 


ToBour,  Douglas  O. 
Trapp,  Richard  B. 
Treschuk,  Timothy  M. 
Urland,  Robert  S. 
Valdov,  Jurl 
Vanderham,  Thomas 

L. 
Van  Grol,  Daniel 

P..  ni 
Van  Rlp>er,  James  K. 
Van  Riper,  Paul  K. 
Van  Ryzln,  Peter  J. 
Varanlnl,  EmlUo  E., 

Ill 
Vecchltto,  Wayne  A. 
Vejtasa,  Eugene  S. 
Vos.  Melvln  L. 
Walker,  John  S. 
Walker,  Larry  D. 
Walker,  Richard  W. 
Ward,  Alexander  K. 
Warner,  John  H. 
Warshaw,  Joel  M. 
Watson,  John  D. 
Watson.  Jonathan  G. 
Wawrzyniak,  Daniel 

J. 
Weathers,  Dudley  M. 
Webb,  Allen  B. 
Weber,  John  D, 
Welbel,  Jerry  R. 
Welnhart,  John  R. 


Wellm&n.  Donald  A. 
Werth.  Duncan  S., 

II 
Whitaker,  Alexander 

W. 
Whltehotise,  Richard 

A. 
Whltworth,  Wyatt  C. 
Wleden,  ClUTord.  Jr. 
WlUlams,  BlUy  L. 
Williams,  Clarence  D. 
Williams,  Claude  N. 
WUllanu,  Peter  D. 
WlUlams,  Thomas 

E.,  Jr. 
Wilson,  WUlls  C. 
Wlnegardn^,  Samual 

C. 
Wlngenbach.  Edward 

C,  III 
Wlnkelbauer,  Michael 

N. 
Wise,  Thomas  J.,  Jr. 
Witt,  Siegfried  R. 
Woggon,  John  A. 
Wood.  Laurie  E..  Jr. 
Wood,  WllUam  M. 
Yaeger,  Richard  A. 
Tost,  Robert  C. 
Young,  Gary  L. 
Zealley,  Harold  E. 
Zobenlca,  Ronald  M. 


The  following-named  offlcera  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  qualifi- 
cation therefore  as  provided  by  law; 


Amos,  Richard  H. 
BaUey,  Robert  G.,  Jr. 
Barnes,  John  W. 
Becker,  James  S. 
Brown,  William  P. 


Matthys.  Frederick  H., 

Jr. 
McClenahan,  James  K.^ 

Jr. 
McClung,  Daryl  8.,  Jr. 


Calhoon.  Charles  McD.  McCollum.  WlUlam  K. 
Campbell,  WUllam  B.    McTlerman, 


Carey,  Michael  D. 
Carlisle,  Kenneth  T. 
Caskey,  John  J. 
Chapman,  Johnny  D. 
Christians,  Marvin  E. 
Cobb,  Russell  L. 
Crowell,  Gary  E. 
Cullers,  Ronald  K. 
Cummlngham, 

JackW. 
Czechowski, 

Thomas  L. 
Davis,  Alan  F. 
Donaghy,  Richard  E, 
Drake,  Robert  P. 
Eastman,  Albert  R., 

Jr. 
Esguerra,  Delano  R. 
Pltz,  Dennis  R. 
Fntzgerald,  George  R. 
Ford,  WUllam  R. 
GaUoway,  NeU  C. 
Garland,  Malcolm  C. 
Gibbons,  Wayne  M. 
GUUland,  Woody  P. 
Green.  Joe  B. 
Griggs.  Gary  M, 
Gyllenhoir,  Gustav  E. 
Harrington,  Jamee  A. 
Hartnett,  Stephen  M. 
Healy.  WUUam  E. 
Hprms,  Ronald  G. 
Uess,  Richard  D. 
Hlgley,  David  A. 
HIU,  Alan  S. 
Holm,  Thorvald,  P.  E. 
Howard,  Marshall  L. 
Jackson,  WUllam  T. 
Johnson.  Elsie  M. 
Jones,  Gerald  W. 
Keener,  Arthiir  J.  C. 
Knapp.  Mary  J. 
Kusky,  Carl  S,  Jr. 


Matthew  G. 
Melvln,  PaxU 
Mirgeaux,  Joseph  Ll. 

Jr, 
MuUlnax,  Alan  C. 
Murray,  John  D. 
Mutter,  James  M. 
Nash,  Gary  J. 
Nichols,  Doiiglas  X. 
Norton,  Craig  W. 
Oatee,  Ronald  C. 
Packwood,  Glen  B. 
Patterson,  Howard  C. 
Peters,  Louis  R. 
Pettlt,  Alan  D. 
Pinion,  Richard  P. 
Pntchett,  Sara  J. 
Puckett,  James  M. 
PulUs,  Roger  M. 
Ray,  Ronald  D. 
Reld,  Errol 
RelUy,  Richard  M. 
Renler,  Robert  R. 
Reynolds.  Philip  P. 
Rohleder,  D.  W. 
Roaenau.  Robert  C. 
Ruffer,  Jack  A. 
Rutkowskl,  Patrick  P. 
Sexton,  Merlyn  A. 
Schafer,  Don  P.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Frederick  J. 
&nlth,  Samuel  W.,  Jr. 
Stocking.  John  E. 
Storbeck,  WlUlam  W. 
Strohecker,  Thomas  U. 
Sweeney,  Charles  T. 
Tutt,  Charles  8. 
Vogelgesang,  Donald  A 
Weaver.  James  M. 
Wels,  Jerome  L, 
Westendorf ,  Gerald  C. 
Whitlow,  Robert  H. 
WlUlams.  Robert  &. 
Williams,  Samuel  M. 


Lawlor,  WlUlam  P.,  m  Woodbum,  Lance  P. 
Undsey.  MerrlU  J.         Tanda,  Lonnle  V. 
Marshall ,  Jon  A .  Zalewskl ,  Thomas 
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DIPLOMATIC  AND  Foreign  S««victe 

The  following- named  persons  to  the  of- 
fices indicated,  pursuant  to  section  517  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  aniended: 

For  appointment  ab  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  I.  consUiar  officers,  and  secre- 
taries m  tne  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America 

Robert  J    Clarke,   of  Pennsylvania. 

Henry  A.  Duniap,  of  Maryland 

Lawrence  J   Hall,  of  Texas. 

Aiexander  A.  KUeforth,  of  Virginia 

Henry  L.  Miller,  of  New  York. 

John  W  Mowmckel.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Edward  J   Nicke).  of  Connecticut. 

J(?8eph   C,   WheCer.   of   Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Barbara  M."  White,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia 

Earl  J  Wilson,  of  Texas. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  2,  consular  oflScers,  and  secre- 
taries in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

WUUam  A  Bei:.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

David  J  DuBols.  of  the  Dtstrlct  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Haroid  E   En^ie,  of  Kansas 

Clifton   B    Porster,   of   Maryland, 

Henry  H    Oosho,  of  Maryland        ^ 

Arnold  C    Hanson,  of  Maine 

Alfred  Jacobson    oi  Virginia. 

Harry  Keith,  of  Maryland 

Bernard  J    Lavln,  of  Hawaii 

E.  Russell  Unch.  of  Callforma 

Haynes  R    Mahoney    of  Florida 

Praxicls  8    Mason.  Jr  ,  of  Florida 

James  M    McDonald.  Jr  .  of  New  Jersey 

Paul  A    Modlc.  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

E.  L«wl8  Revey,  of  Florida 

Yale  W    Richmond,  of  Virginia 

Robert  L,  White,  of  Colorado 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  3,  consular  officers,  and  secretaries  in 
the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  State? 
of  America: 

Myron  A.  Baskln.  of  Virginia. 

Stuart  J   Bohacek,  of  Nebraska 

William  D   Brlstow,  of  California 

Martin  C   Carroll.  Jr  .  of  New  York 

Bernard  Casper,  of  California 

R   Dabney  Chapman,  of  Maryland 

Milton  M   Chase,  of  Ohio 

Edward  J  Conlon,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Joe  B   Cox.  of  Ohio. 

Robert  D   Cross,  of  Colorado 

Richard  H  Curtlss.  of  Virginia 

PhlUp  DlTommaso,  of  Pennsylvania 

Evan  Fotoe.  of  Massachusetts 

Robert  C  Goodman,  of  California. 

Theodore  Q   Hartry,  of  California. 

David  I    Hitchcock,  of  Connecticut 

Theodore  R  Jaeckel,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Uimbla 

Jack  W  Juergens,  of  Kansas, 

William  H,  KeoRh,  of  Maryland 

Kenneth  D   Koch,  of  Michigan 

Thomas  R.  Kruse.  of  Iowa 

Robert  H  Leeper.  of  Pennsylvania. 

James  O   Mays,  of  Georgia 

Charles  A   McOlnlev   Jr  ,  of  Maryland 

Charlea  L.  Medd.  of  New  York, 

Miss  Theresa  C    Mravlntz,  of  Oaltfornla. 

Howard  F  Needham,  of  Maryland. 

Allan  Nelson,  of  California. 

Robert  L.  Nichols,  of  New  Hampshire. 

MllosO  Ptak,  of  Ohio 

Edward  T.  Purcell,  of  Maryland 

James  O,  Rogers,  of  Callfomla. 

Gunther  K.  Roslnua.  of  Indiana. 

Irving  L.  Sabloaky,  of  nunols. 

O  Frederick  Stutc.  of  Massachusetts 

Prank  D.  Underwood,  of  Maryland. 

Hal  W.  Vaughan,  of  Florida. 

Arthur  K.  WUiey,  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  4.  consular  officers,  and  secre- 


tarlas  in  the  Diplomatic  Serrlce  of  the  UnltMl 
States  of  America. 

Miss  E>enl5e  M.  Abbey,  of  Washington. 

Philip  W.  Arnold,  of  New  York. 

James  M.  Ascher,  of  Illinois. 

Rexford  L.  Baer,  of  California. 

Edward  R.  Brandt,  of  Maryland. 

Melvyn  R.  Brokenshlre,  Jr..  of  Texas. 

Robert  A.  Cattell,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Gerald  h.  Clay,  of  Nevada. 

John  D.  Clayton,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  P.  Ebersole,  of  Florida. 

Q.  Michael  Elsenstadt,  of  New  York. 

Arthur  S.  Glullano,  of  New  Jersey. 

Henry  O.  Oreen,  Jr.,  of  Arkansas. 

Harry  L.  Hughes,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Pranz  E.  Krell,  of  minols. 

Miss  Joann  Lewlnsohn,  of  Oklahoma. 

Charles  M.  Magee,  of  Louisiana. 

Miss  Tana  M.  Mayland,  of  California. 

Miss  Gabrlella  E.  Metcalf,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  ., 

iilchael  T.  P.  Plator,  of  Arizona.  ' 

Eugene  Frederick  Quinn,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Elizabeth  K.  Rousseau,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Edward  J.  Slack,  of  South  Dakota. 

Peter  N.  Synodls,  of  California. 

Miss  Margaret  V.  Taylor,  of  California. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  5.  consular  officers,  and  secre- 
taries in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America : 

Dlno  J.  Caterlni,  of  Ohio. 

Allan  B.  Croghan,  of  California. 

Neal  T.  Donnelly,  of  New  York. 

Edward  A.  Eliy,  of  Michigan. 

Robert  E.  Knbpes,  of  Wisconsin. 

Robert  F,  Krill,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Donald  E.  Mathes,  of  Missouri.    ' 

Merrill  S.  Miller,  of  Virginia. 

James  L.  Morad.  of  California. 

Howard  G.  Neuberg,  of  California. 

Donald  E.  Reilly,  of  California. 

Robert  H,  Ruffner,  of  Michigan. 

Miss  Barbara  M.  Shelby,  of  New  Jersey. 

Alfred  J,  Waddell,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  6,  consular  officers,  and  secre- 
taries in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Miss  Joan  L.  Dickie,  of  New  York. 

Philip  W.  Ernst,  of  Minnesota. 

J.  Richard  Overturf ,  of  California. 

Peter  J.  Reuas,  of  Florida. 

Pfranklln  J.  Tonlnl.  of  Florida. 

Kenneth  C.  Wlmmel,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  J.  Woznlak,  of  Michigan. 

The  following-named  persons  to  the  offi- 
ces Indicated,  pursuant  to  section  510  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended: 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  7,  consular  officers,  and  secre- 
taries In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America : 

Thomas  Hardy  Crawford,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia, 

Alan  L,  Gilbert,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

John  F.  Kordek.  of  Illinois. 

Kent  D,  Obee,  of  Idaho. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Procter,  of  Massachusetts. 

Peter  L.  Quasius,  of  Wisconsin. 

Richard  W,   Schmidt,  of  MassachusetU, 

Richard  C.   Schoonover,  of  California. 

WUiiam  Merrell  Stott.  of  New  York. 

John  E.  Stuckey.  Jr.,  of  Kansas. 


WITHDRAWAUS 

Executive      nominations     withdrawn 
from  the  Senate  April  19,  1966: 

The  nominations  of  the  following- named 
persons  to  be  Foreign  Service  officers  as  indi- 


cated,  wtiich   were   sent   to   the   Senate  on 
January  I'l,  196fl: 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  a,  consuls,  and  secretaries  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Robert  J.  Clarke,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Henry  A.  Duniap,  of  Maryland. 

Fltzhugh  Green,  of  New  York. 

Lawrence  J.  Hall,  of  Texas. 

Stanley  E.  Kallsh,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bU. 

Alexander  A.  KUeforth.  of  Virginia. 

James  H.  McGilllvray.  of  California. 

Henry  L.  Miller,  of  New  York. 

John  W.  Mowlnckel.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Edward  J.  Nickel,  of  Connecticut. 

Joseph  C.  Wheeler,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Barbara  M.  White,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Earl  J.  Wilson,  of  Texas. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  3,  consuls,  and  secretaries  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

William  A.  Bell,  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia. 

David  J.  DuBols,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Harold  E.  Engle,  of  Kansas. 

Clifton   B.   Porster.   of   Maryland. 

Henry  H.  Gosho,  of  Maryland. 

Arnold  C.  Hanson,  of  Maine. 

Alfred  Jacobson.  of  Virginia. 

Harry  Keith,  of  Maryland. 

Berntird  J.  Lavln,  of  Hawaii. 

E    Russell  Llncb,  of  California. 

Haynes  R.  Mahoney,  of  Florida. 

Pr&ncls  S.  Mason,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

James  M    McDonald,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Paul  A.  Modlc,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

E.  Lewis  Revey.  of  Florida. 

Yale  W.  Richmond,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  L.  White,  of  Colorado. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  otB- 
cers  of  class  4.  consuls,  and  secretaries  in 
the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Myron  A.  Ba-skln,  of  Virginia. 

Howard  E.  Blggerstaff,  of  California. 

Stuart  J.  Bohacek.  of  Nebraska. 

William  D    Brlstow,  of  California. 

Martin  C   Carroll,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Bernard  Casper,  of  California. 

R.  Dabney  Chapman,  of  Maryland. 

Milton  M.  Chase,  of  Ohio. 

Edward  J.  Conlon,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Joe  B.  Cox,  of  OlUo. 

Robert  D.  Cross,  of  Colorado. 

Richard  H.  Curtlss,  of  Virginia. 

Philip  DiTommaso,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Evan  Potoe,  of  Massachusetts. 

Robert  C.  Ooodman,  of  California. 

Theodore  G.  Hartry,  of  California. 

David  I.  Hitchcock,  of  Connecticut. 

Theodore  R.  Jaeckel,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Jack  W.  Juergens.  of  Kansas. 

William  H.  Keogh,  of  Maryland. 

Kenneth  D.  Koch,  of  Michigan. 

Thomas  R    Kruse,  of  Iowa. 

Robert  H.  Leeper,  of  Pennsylvania. 

James  O    Mays,  of  Georgia. 

Charles  A     McGinley,  Jr  .  of  Maryland. 

Charles  L   Medd.  of  .New  York 

Miss  Theresa  C.  Mravlntz.  of  Callfomia. 

Howard  P.  Needham,  of  Maryland. 

AJlan  Nel.son,  of  California. 

Robert  L.  Nichols,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Milos  O  Ptak.  of  Ohio. 

Bdward  T  Purcell.  of  Maryland. 

James  G   Rogers,  of  Callfomia. 

Otmther  K   Roslnus,  of  Indiana. 

Irving  L  Sablosky,  of  Illinois. 

O.  Fredenck  Stutz.  of  Massachusetts. 

Frank  D  Underwood,  of  Maryland. 

Hal  W.  Vaughan,  of  Florida. 

Arthur  K.  WlUey.  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 
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For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  5,  consuls,  and  secretaries  In  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Miss  Denlse  M.  Abbey,  of  Washington. 

Philip  W.  Arnold,  of  New  York. 

Jai-ies  M.  Ascher.  of  Illinois. 

Rexford  L.  Baer.  of  Callfomia. 

Edward  R.  Brandt,  of  Maryland. 

Melvyn  R.  Brokenshlre.  Jr.,  of  Texas. 

Arthur  L.  Bunn,  of  Florida. 

Robert  A.  Cattell.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Gerald  L.  Clay,  of  Nevada. 

John  D.  Clayton,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  P.  Ebersole,  of  Florida. 

O.  Michael  Elsenstadt,  of  New  York. 

Arthur  S.  Glullano.  of  New  Jersey. 

Henry  O.  Green.  Jr.,  of  Arkansas. 

Harry  L.  Hughes,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Franz  E.  Krell,  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Joann  Lewlnsohn,  of  Oklahoma. 

Charles  M.  Magee.  of  Louisiana. 

Miss  Tana  M.  Mayland,  of  California. 

Miss  Oabriella  E.  Metcalf.  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Michael  T.  F.  Plstor,  of  Arizona. 

Eugene  Frederick  Qulnn,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Elizabeth  K.  Rousseau,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Edward  J.  Slack,  of  South  Dakota. 

Peter  N.  Synodls,  of  Callfomia, 

Miss  Margaret  V.  Taylor,  of  Callfomia. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  6,  vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secre- 
taries in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Dlno  J.   Caterlni.  of  Ohio. 

Allan  B.  Croghan,  of  California. 

Neal  T.  Donnelly,  of  New  York. 

Edward  A.  Elly,  of  Mlchglan. 

Robert   E.  Knopes,   of  Wisconsin. 

Robert  P.  KrUl,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Donald  E.  Mathes.  of  Mlssotirl. 

Merrill  S.  Miller,  of  Virginia. 

James  L.  Morad,  of  California. 

Howard  G.  Neuberg,  of  California. 

Donald  E.  Reilly,  of  Callfomia. 

Robert   H.   Rufiner,   of   Michigan. 

Miss  Barbara  M.  Shelby,  of  New  Jersey. 

Alfred  J.  Waddell,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  7,  vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secre- 
taries In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Barry  E.  Ballow,  of  California. 

Donald  S.  Bim,  of  New  York. 

Richard  A.  Boardman.  of  New  York. 

John  T.  Bums,  of  Florida. 

Thomas  A.  Calhoun,  of  Callfomia. 

Miss  Ruth  Marie  Connolly,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Miss  Joan  L.  Dickie,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Joan  R.  Edmonds,  of  California. 

PhlUp  W.  Ernst,  of  Minnesota. 

Donald  W.  Hauger.  of  Florida. 

Raburn  L.  Howland.  of  Ohio. 

Leon  Lederer  II,  of  Virginia. 

John  R.  Lepp>erd.  of  Virginia. 

J.  Richard  OverturlT  of  California. 

Cecil  E.  Pollard,  of  California. 

Miss  Jeanne  M.  Pryor.  of  Arizona. 

Harold  F.  Radday.  of  California. 

John  M.  Reld,  of  Virginia. 

Peter  J.  Reuss,  of  Florida. 

Joel  W.  Rochow,  of  Illinois. 

Michael  G.  Roskln.  of  Callfomia. 

Michael  D.  Schneider,  of  New  Jersey. 

Jon  W.  Stewart,  of  Arizona. 

Wesley  D.  Stewart,  of  Ohio.    ^ 

Franklin  J.  Tonlnl.  of  Florida. 

Kenneth  C.  Wlmmel,  of  Ohio. 

Peter  C.  Wolcott,  of  New  York. 

Robert  J.  Woznlak,  of  Michigan. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  8,  vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secre- 


taries in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Thomas  Hardy  Crawford,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Alan  L.  Gilbert,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

John  F.  Kordek,  of  Illinois. 

Kent  D.  Obee,  of  Idaho. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Proctor,  of  Massachusetts. 

Peter  L.  Quasius  of  Wisconsin. 

'Richard  W.  Schmidt,  of  Massachusetts. 

Richard  C.  Schoonover,  of  Callfomia. 

WiUiam  Merrell  Stott,  of  New  York. 

John  E.  Stuckey,  Jr.,  of  Kansas. 


HOUSE  OF  R£PRESENTATi\TLS 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Rabbi  Hyman  B.  Faskowitz,  Congrega- 
tion   Tifereth    Israel.    Brooklyn,    N.Y., 
offered  the  following  prayer : 

Avlnu  Shebashomayim.  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther, standing  here  in  the  home  of  our 
Federal  Legislature,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, we  procljdm  Thy  sovereignty  over  all 
creation  and  Thy  providential  guidance 
of  the  destinies  of  nations  as  well  as  in- 
dividual human  beings.  We  pray  Thee, 
Oh  Merciful  Father,  to  confer  upon  these 
dedicated  public  servants  the  strength 
that  they  requii*  to  face  the  problems 
that  confront  them.  Give  them  the 
courage  and  wisdom  to  pursue  with 
diligence  and  persistence  the  principles 
of  our  great  democracy.  Grant  them  the 
fortitude  needed  to  persevere  in  the 
endeavors  to  preserve  fret^dom  and  hu- 
man dignity.  May  they  be  blessed  with 
an  understanding  heart  and  soul  attuned 
to  the  needs  of  those  in  mlserj'  and  suf- 
fering. Inspire  In  them  an  ardent  wish 
coupled  with  a  firm  determination  to 
rise  to  the  heights  of  idealism  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  issues  facing  America. 
Mayest  Thou  bless  the  efforta  of  our 
President  and  the  Congress  to  bring 
about  and  to  assure  lasting  peace.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  ,the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commimi- 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
J  House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
Joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

On  March  30.  1966: 

HH.  969.  An  act  to  authorize  redetermina- 
tion under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
of  annuities  of  certain  reemployed  annui- 
tants; 

KM.  1647.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  amounts  and  restoration  of 
employment  benefits  to  certain  Gtoveriuneht 
officers  and  employees  Improperly  deprived 
thereof,  and  for  other  ptirposes; 

HJl.  10653.  An  act  to  preserve  the  benefits 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
of  1954,  and  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1956  for  congressional  em- 


ployees receiving  certain  congressional  staff 
fellowships;  and 

H.R,  12762.  An    act    to    authorize    appro- 
priations for  procurement  of  vessels  and  air- 
craft and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore 
establishments  for  the  Coast  Guard. 
On  March  31,  1966: 

HM.  7526.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  S&n  Antonio; 
and 

H.R.  10722.  An  act  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  an  allowance  of  not  to  exceed  $10 
per  day  to  employees  assigned  to  duty  at  the 
Nevada  test  site  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  April  4,  1966: 

HJl.  10403.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
P.  Murzyn  and  Edward   J.  O'Brien. 
On  Aprils,  1966: 

H.R.  6319.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  treat- 
ment of  the  recovery  of  Iossm  arising  from 
expropriation,  intervention,  or  confiscation 
of  properties  by  governments  of  foreign  coim- 
trles,  and  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  extend  the  Initial  enrollment 
period  for  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
benefits. 

On  April  13.  1966: 

HJl.  6568.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  make  permanent  the  existing 
temporary  suspension  of  duty  on  copra,  palm 
nuts,  and  palm-nut  kernels,  and  the  oils 
crushed  therefrom,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  April  14,  1966: 

H  R  3349.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
retired  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force; 

H.R.  4699.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  stained  glass  for  the  Con- 
gregation Eknanuel,  Denver,  Colorado,  and  of 
certain  chipped  colored  glass  windows  for 
Saint  Ann's  Church,  Las  Vegas.  Nev.; 

H.R.  6845.  An  act  to  correct  inequities 
with  respect  to  the  basic  compensation  of 
teachers  and  teaching  ptoeitions  under  the 
Defense  Department  Overseas  Teachers  Pay 
and  Personal  Practices  Act; 

H-R,  7723.  An  act  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  suspend  the  duty 
on  certain  tropical  hardwoods;  and 

HJl.   9883.  An   act   to   amend   subchapter 
S  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  April  16,  1966: 

HJl.  969.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fire  and 
Casualty  Act  regulating  the  business  of  fire, 
marine,  and  casualty  Insurance  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

H  R.  2752.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Kock 
Kong  Pong; 

HJl.  2938.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Przemy- 
slaw  Nowakowskl; 

HJl.  2939.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mano- 
Jlo  Verzlch; 

HJl.  3875.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Panaglota  Vastakis  and  Soteros  Vastakls; 

H.R.  4743.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Ralph 
Tlgno  Edquid; 

H.R,  6112.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
Glenn  Barker  (Jal  Yul  Sung)  and  Richard 
Paul  Barker  (Pll  Su  Park) ; 

H.R.  7813.  An  act  to  authorize  the  loan  of 
naval  vessels  to  China; 

HJl.  9442.  An  act  for  the  reUcf  of  Ki  Sook 
Jun;  and 

H.J.  Res.  837.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
l!!e  the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  be- 
ginning April  17,  1966.  as  "State  and  Munici- 
pal Bond  Week." 

On  April  18.  1966 : 

HJl.  8466.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fire  and 
Casualty  Act  to  provide  for  ther  licensing 
and  regulation  of  Insurance  premium  fi- 
nance companies  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; 

H.R  8647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Troubadors  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  of  Brtdge- 
pwrt,  Conn.;  and 
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HR  !1864  An  act  to  confer  additional 
Jurisdiction  upon  the  Superintendent  of  In- 
s'lrance  for  the  District  of  ColumblH  to  reg- 
ulate dorn*»ftlc  st'-X:!!  Insuxtince  companies 
and  to  exempt  such  companies  from  section 
I2<gi(l)  Of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934. 


NEW    CONCEPT    OF     FREEDOM    OF 
ASSOCL\TION 

Mr     CABELL.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAICER  Is  there  objectlin 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texa.s? 

There  wa-s  no  objection. 

Mr  CABELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
been  amazed  by  many  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  that  have  coddied  sub- 
versives, cnminais.  and  deliberate  law- 
breakers. 

The  last  surh  declslon^strikms  down 
the  Anzona  loyally  oath — however,  i.5  the 
most  incomprehensible  of  all  to  me 

How  IS  It  that  a  Constitution  time  has 
stood  for  nearly  200  years,  and  under 
which  tile  greatest  civilization  of  all 
times  has  flourished  to  the  benefit  of  all 
Its  peoples,  can  now  be  so  interpreted  as 
to  make  it  illegal  for  a  sovereign  State  to 
require  loyalty  to  our  institutions  from 
Its  empioyee.s'' 

rX)es  this  new  concept  of  "freedom  of 
association"  negate  ail  existing  contracts 
of  employmenf 

Does  a  contract  of  employment  requir- 
ing an  employee  to  work  on  Saturday 
violate  his  "rights  of  association"  by 
isolating  him  from  his  Saturday  after- 
noon golf  cronies? 

Are  his  "rights  of  association"  denied 
an  incarcerated  criminal  by  restraining 
h;m  from  participating  in  his  usual 
''ducational  and  cultural  gatherings  at 
Joes  Bar'' 

Does  this  deci.sion  mean  that  no  longer 
will  the  President  of  the  United  States 
or  Members  of  Congress  be  required  to 
lake  an  o&li\^  of  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  and  its  institutions? 

What  God-given  wisdom  does  our 
present  Coun  have  that  was  denied  to  all 
its  predecessors'" 

I  sincerely  hope  that  some  of  the 
an.swers  can  be  found  to  these  questions 
before  we  turn  over  the  reins  of  our 
Government  and  our  courts  to  the  beat- 
niks, criminals,  and  anarchists. 


RESPONSLBILITY  FOR  SAFET\'  PER- 
FORMANCE STANDARDS  FOR  MO- 
TOR  VEHICLES 

Mr     MACKAY      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to   the   request  of  the  gentleman   from 
Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MACKAY.     Mr   Speaker,  we  were 
shtxrked  and  saddened  by  the  death  of 
our     colleague     Representative     .\shton 
Thompson  last  July  when  he  was  killed 
in  a  traiSc  accident  in  North  Carolina. 


The  word  "accident"  Is  a  real  mis- 
nomer for  what  happened  In  the  light  of 
testimony  given  by  James  R.  Hoffa  before 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  on 
April  6  of  this  month. 

Mr.  Hoffa  said  : 

The  death  of  the  late  Congressman  Thomp- 
son, of  Louisiana,  was  caused  by  a  gypsy 
operator  who  had  been  on  the  highway  21 
consecutive  hours  in  violation  of  the  ICC 
maximum  hour  standards  and  who  suffered 
from  glaucoma  in  both  eyes  as  well  bls  dia- 
betes. The  accident  report  shows  that  the 
driver  teotlfled  that  he  did  not  see  the  late 
Congressman's  car  parked  by  the  side  of  the 
road  at  the  time  the  crash  occurred. 

This  is  Just  another  tragic  case  of  the 
untimely  death  of  an  Individual  caused 
by  our  failure  to  build  a  safer  traffic 
environment. 

It  Is  ericoui-aglng  to  see  how  the  sub- 
ject of  traffic  safety  has  emerged  as  the 
major  new  concern  of  this  89th  Congress. 
Hearings  are  In  progress  or  have  been 
concluded  by  two  committees  of  the 
House  and  three  committees  of  the 
Senate. 

We  should  enact  legislation  at  this  ses- 
sion which  will  explicitly  assign  respon- 
sibility for  safety  performance  standards 
for  motor  vehicles,  for  comprehensive  re- 
search as  to  the  causes  of  accidents  and 
resulting  deaths  and  injuries,  and  for  a 
national  program  of  traffic  safety  sup- 
ported by  grants-in-aid  to  the  several 
States,  

SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  6  OF  THE 
HOUSE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  6  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  be  permitted  to  sit  this 
afternoon  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  INVESTI- 
OATTON  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE OP  THE  COMMrTTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  POREiaN  COM- 
MERCE 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Investigation 
of  the  Department  of  He«Jth,  Education, 
and  Welfare  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
general  debate  this  afternoon  and  the 
balance  of  the  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  advise  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  this  has  been 
cleared  with  the  minority  side. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SENATE  CONFIRMS  MOORE 
AMENDMENT 

M;      MOORE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  MOORE.  Mr  Speaker,  It  is  regret- 
table that  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  IMr,  PatmanI,  in- 
sists on  engaging  in  nitpicking  on  the 
Moore  amendment  to  S,  2729  relating 
to  the  authorization  and  separation  of 
loan  funds  for  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, As  is  known,  the  House 
completed  action  Monday  on  this  vitally 
important  legislation. 

It  Is  even  more  regrettable  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr,  Patman] 
again  has  misled  this  body.  On  April  5 
I  informed  the  Members  of  this  body  that 
I  tiad  completed  arrangements  with  two 
distinguished  Members  of  the  other  body 
to  amend  the  Moore  amendment.  This 
was  done  and  the  Moore  amendment  to 
S.  2729  was  confirmed  by  the  other  body 
as  amended.  Suffice  to  say,  my  amend- 
ment to  S  2729  places  a  $100  million 
ceiling  on  economic  opportunity  loans 
within  the  $1.4  billion  authorization  for 
the  small  business  loan  program.  The 
other  body  adopted  the  Moore  amend- 
ment in  this  respect.  This  amendment 
will  prevent  a  drain  on  regular  small 
business  loan  funds  by  economic  oppor- 
tunity loans.  This  is  to  avoid  a  repetition 
of  a  drain  similar  to  the  one  last  year 
caused  by  the  heavy  demand  for  disaster 
funds.  Because  of  this  heavy  drain,  the 
small  business  loan  program  has  been 
defunct  for  many  months.  Now  that  the 
House  and  Senate  adopted  my  amend- 
ment, despite  the  opposition  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, it  is  my  hope  that  we  all  can  work 
together  in  the  Congress  to  retain  the 
SBA  as  an  independent  agency.  Work  to 
keep  It  from  being  gobbled  up  by  the 
Commerce  Department.  Persuade  the 
President  to  appoint  a  full-time  Admin- 
istrator so  that  the  SBA  can  get  moving 
again  as  a  vital  force  in  our  small  busi- 
ness community.  You  may  be  Interested 
In  knowing  that  small  business  accounts 
for  90  percent  of  all  wholesale,  retail. 
mAnufacturing,  and  service  firms  in  the 
United  States  employing  40  percent  of 
the  labor  force. 

I  believe  it  Is  time  that  all  of  us  get  on 
with  the  Important  business  of  putting 
the  SBA  back  Into  business. 


YOUTH  TEMPfcRANCE  EDUCATION 
WEEK 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  join  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  18)  to  provide  for  the 
designation  of  the  fourth  week  in  April 
of  each  year  as  "Youth  Temperance 
Education  Week." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution. 

The  SPE.^KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  is  there  a  report  on  this 
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bill  and  is  the  bill  before  the  Members 
of  the  House? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  The  bill  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  full  Committee  on  the 
JudicisuT  of  the  House  and  Is  before  the 
House.  The  bill  was  amended  in  com- 
mittee so  that  instead  of  designating  1 
week  out  of  every  year  as  Youth  Tem- 
perance Education  Week,  the  measure 
will  apply  only  to  this  year.  This  reso- 
lution is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  desig- 
nating the  fourth  week  In  April  of  this 
year  commencing  on  April  24,  1966,  as 
"Youth  Temperance  Education  Week," 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  not  the  question. 
The  question  is,  Is  the  bill  on  the  floor 
and  available  to  Members  along  with 
the  report  of  the  committee  ?  The  reason 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  asks  this 
question  Is  that  yesterday  unanimous 
consent  was  sought  to  bring  this  up  on 
the  unanimous-consent  calendar  and 
very  respectfully  I  asked  the  gentleman 
forwarding  it  out  of  the  distinguished 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  at  that  time 
to  hold  it  off  on  the  Consent  Calendar 
imtll  such  time  as  it  could  be  studied 
by  the  regular  objectors.  Now  my  ques- 
tion today  simply  requires  a  yes  or  no 
answer:  Is  it  available  for  study  by 
Members  or  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McCLORY,  I  believe  it  is  avail- 
able. We  had  it  before  the  ccwnmlttee 
and  I  assume  it  is  now  reported  to  the 
House  and  is  available  to  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  Can  the  gentleman  show 
me  a  copy? 

Mr,  McCLORY,  I  cannot.  I  do  not 
happen  to  have  it  in  my  possession  now. 
I  have  Just  come  from  my  committee 
meeting.  But  I  do  have  it  in  my  files,  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman.  If  he  wants 
me  to  show  it  to  him  I  will  withdraw  my 
.,  present  request. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  strongly  recommend  It, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  request  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objecUon. 
the  gentleman  from  Illln<^  withdraws 
his  request. 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  OP  NATIONAL  AERONAU- 
TICS AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  424) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  which  was  read, 
and  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  report  to  the  Congress  describes 
6  months  of  great  achievement  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, 

It  was  during  this  period — January  1, 
1965.  to  Jime  30,  1965 — that  America 
made  inunense  strides  in  the  field  of 
mwined  space  travel. 


This  was  the  time,  too,  of  Ranger's 
spectacular  success  in  transmitting  live 
TV  images  of  the  moon's  surface.  It  was 
the  time  of  Edward  White's  22-mlnute 
jet-propelled  walk  in  space. 

The  best  characteristics  of  our  peo- 
ple— their  courage,  their  imagination, 
their  technical  and  managerial  compe- 
tence— have  been  vividly  demonstrated 
in  the  national  space  program. 

This  is  indeed  an  era  of  progress — 
with  space  technology  providing  a  vital 
stimulus  as  we  move  to  unravel  the  mys- 
teries of  space,  and  to  solve  the  complex 
economic,  political,  and  social  problems 
of  life  here  on  earth. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  WnrrE  House,  April  18.  1966. 


DEFINmON  OF  THE  TERM  "CHILD" 
FOR  CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
PURPOSES 

TAt.  DANIELS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R,  1746)  to 
define  the  term  "child"  for  lump-sum 
fwiyment  purposes  under  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  reed  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  I,  line  4,  after  "by"  Insert  "striltlng 
out  the  word  'four'  In  the  third  sentence  and 
Inaertlng  the  word  'five',  and  by". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  we  have  a  very 
brief  explanation  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  will  be  happy  to 
explain  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  1st  session  of 
the  89th  Congress,  the  House  passed  H.R. 
1746.  to  permit  the  natural  child  of  a 
deceased  Federal  employee  to  share  in  the 
distribution  of  any  lump-sum  payable  to 
siunrlvors,  to  the  same  extent  as  a  legiti- 
mate child.  The  Senate,  on  March  17, 
1966,  passed  the  bill  with  an  amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  extend 
the  period  of  time  during  which  a  stu- 
dent-child of  a  deceased  Federal  em- 
ployee may  be  absent  from  a  full-time 
course  of  study  in  a  rec<«nlzed  educa- 
tional institution. 

The  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  a  survivor 
annuity  to  a  student-child  enrolled  in  a 
course  of  full-time  study  until  the  end 
of  the  school  year  in  which  he  or  she 
reaches  age  21,  The  student  is  given  the 
benefit  of  payment  during  summer 
vacations  if  notice  of  intention  is  given 
to  reenroll  in  school  after  a  recess  of  not 
to  exceed  4  months.  This  provision 
was  designed,  primarily,  to  Include  any 
student  whose  continuity  of  enrollment 
was  Interrupted  by  completion  of  high 
school  at  the  end  of  the  spring  term  and 
entrance  into  college  in  the  fall  term, 
and  to  cover  the  summer  interim  between 
the  spring  and  fall  terms  of  blsemeeter 
schools. 


If  the  period  of  nonenrollment  exceeds 
4  months,  regardless  of  reason  and 
irrespective  of  circumstar.ces  beyond  the 
student's  control,  the  survlyor  annuity 
Is  stopped  and  cannot  be  resumed,  even 
when  the  child  subsequently  becomes  a 
bona  fide  student. 

Several  cases  have  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  whereby  students' 
benefits  have  been  terminated  because 
the  interim  between  semesters  or  between 
schools  exceeded  the  4-month  limitation 
by  a  few  days.  P\irther.  many  colleges 
have  adopted  the  trlsemester  program 
which  can,  in  many  cases,  result  In  an 
absence  from  schoo>  exceeding  4  months. 
It  has  been  brought  to  the  committee's 
attention  that  it  is  necessaiy  for  some 
student-children  to  withdraw  from  trl- 
semester programs  in  order  to  secure  a 
few  months  employment  in  order  to  earn 
money  to  continue  their  educations.  Be- 
cause of  the  scheduling  of  trlsemester 
programs,  such  students  are  necessarily 
absent  from  school  for  a  period  slightly 
exceeding  4  months. 

The  Senate  amendment  will  resolve 
this  immediate  problem  by  extending 
from  4  to  5  months  the  interim  during 
which  a  student  may  be  absent  from  the 
continuous  pursuit  of  his  or  her  edu- 
cation. Students  In  receipt  of  survivor 
annuities  at  this  time  may,  by  the 
ad(^tlon  of  the  amendment,  secure  sum- 
mer employment  and  return  to  school  in 
the  fall,  and  contlAue  to  receive  the  pay- 
ment of  their  small  survivor  benefits. 
The  pajTnent  of  these  benefits  makes  the 
difference.  In  many  cases,  between  con- 
tinuing In  school  or  the  child  having  to 
withdraw  permanently. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  Indi- 
cated the  desirability  of  this  amendment, 
which  will  prevent  the  deprivation  of 
benefits  to  deserving  children. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  explamatlon  and 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemsm  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


YOUTH  TEMPERANCE  EDUCATION 
WEEK 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18 
to  provide  for  the  designation  of  the 
fourth  week  in  April  of  each  year  as 
"Youth  Temperance  Education  Week." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
are  the  amendments  available? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  The  amendments  are 
at  the  desk.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
amendments.    In  fact,  my  request  was 
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for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
bill  SiS  amended  and  as  recommended  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate  joint 
resolution' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cleric  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

s   J.  Rm    18 

Whereaa  the  National  Youth  Temperance 
Council  was  created  to  develop  and  promote 
progranus  and  activities  by  our  youth  'or  our 
youth  which  wUl  heip  them  to  achieve  the 
best  p)c«slble  preparation  for  successfu;.  use- 
ful living,  and 
^Whereas  these  programs,  which  have  beon 
established  throughout  the  United  Stiites. 
perform  a  vital  service  In  the  constructive 
development  of  our  youth  by  offering  them 
outstanding  opportunities  to  acquire  moral 
strength,  physical  fltneaa,  and  civil  respon- 
sibility; and 

Whereas  many  Governors  and  mayors 
have,  over  the  past  several  years,  issued 
proclamations  giving  official  recognition  to 
the  annual  observance  of  the  fourth  weelc 
In  April  as  "Youth  Temperance  Week": 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Hep- 
reientatwes  of  the  United  States  of  Ame^^a 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  annually 
a  proclamation  designating  the  fourth  week 
in  .\prU  of  each  year  as  "Youth  Temperance 
Education  Week",  and  Inviting  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  cooperate  during  such 
weeks  with  programs  of  temperance  edu- 
cation 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  pages  1  and  2.  strike  ail  'Whereas' 
clauses. 

On  page  2,  lines  3  and  4.  strike  "annually"; 
and  on  lines  4  through  5.  strike  "fourth 
week  In  April  of  each  year"  and  insert  m 
lieu  thereof  "week  beginning  April  24    1966". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  wa-s  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
designation  of  the  week  beginning  April 
24,  1966,  as  Youth  Temperance  Educa- 
tion Week'." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  SPRINGER  Mr  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present, 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names 


Abernethy 

♦.ndarson.  11!  Oallaway 
Aad«r»on,  Tenn  Cameron 

Ayr**  Casey 

Blatnlk  Ceiler 

Bow  Chelf 

Brartemas  Polmer 

Broyhlll,  V»  Conyers 


iRoll   No.   64 i 
Burleson  Delaney 


Dow 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  Caii:, 

Bvans.  Oolo. 

Everett 

FarriHiev 


Fisher 

Uachen 

Rostenkowskl 

flynt 

Mathlas 

Roudebush 

Praser 

Matthews 

Roybal 

Puqua 

Moeller 

Scbeuer 

Ha«en.  CallT. 

Moorbead 

Slak 

Hanna 

Morae 

Skubltz 

H«n«en.  Wash. 

Morton 

Stubblefleld 

Harrey,  Ind. 

Multer 

Teague.  Tex. 

Jaxouui 

Murray 

ToU 

Jones,  Ala. 

Nix 

Utt 

Keith 

CHara.  ni. 

Walker,  Miss. 

KeUy 

Powell 

Weltn«r 

King.  Calif. 

Purceii 

White.  Idaho 

Leggett 

Rivers,  Alaska 

WUllama 

Long.  L>a. 

Roberts 

Willis 

Long,  &td. 

Rancallo 

WUaon. 

MacOregor 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Charles  H. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  359 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


MAJ.  ALAN  DEYOUNO,  UJ3.  ARMY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10990) 
for  the  relief  of  Maj.  Alan  De Young, 
U.S.  Army. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJt.  10090 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Major 
Alan  De  Young.  United  States  Army  (069478) , 
of  PalU  Church,  Virginia,  Is  relieved  of  lia- 
bility to  the  United  States  In  the  amount  of 
$7,056.73,  representing  an  overpayment  of 
compensation  made  to  him  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  during  the  period  No- 
vember 1,  1960,  through  January  31,  1986, 
as  a  resxilt  of  administrative  error.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  amounts  for 
which  liability  is  relieved  by  thia  section. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  6,  strike  "•7,066.73"  and  in- 
sert "•7,061.73." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ABDUL  WOHABE 


The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  10220) 
for  the  relief  of  Abdul  Wohabe. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FRANTISEK  VOHRYZKA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  943)  for 
the  relief  of  Prantlsek  Vohryzka. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bUl? 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ABRAHAM  EZEK^EL  COHEJJ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2696)  for 
the  relief  of  Abraham  Ezekiel  Cohen. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEE  CHUNG  WOO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJR.  1233) 
for  the  relief  of  Lee  Chung  Woo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1233 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Lee  Chung  Woo  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  a  visa  as  a  nonimmigrant  temporary 
visitor:  Provided,  That  the  administrative 
authorities  And  that  the  said  Lee  Chung  Woo 
is  coming  to  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  adopted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joshua 
Hyun,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a 
lawfully  resident  alien,  respectively,  and  that 
he  la  found  otherwise  admissible  under  the 
immigration  laws.  In  the  event  the  adop- 
tion relationship  between  the  above-named 
persons  does  not  occur  within  the  time  pro- 
scribed by  the  Attorney  General,  the  said  Lee 
Chung  Woo  shall  be  required  to  depart  from 
the  United  States  and  upon  failure  to  do  so 
shall  be  deported  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  242  and  243  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  In  the  event 
that  the  adoption  becomes  valid,  the  said 
Lee  Chung  Woo  may  be  classified  as  an  eli- 
gible orphan  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of  a 
petition  filed  in  his  behalf  by  the  sfdd  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joshua  Hyun,  pursuant  to  section 
205(b)  of  the  Act,  subject  to  all  the  condi- 
tions in  that  section  relating  to  eligible  or- 
phans, whereupon  the  Attorney  General  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  record  the  lawful 
admission  for  permanent  residence  of  the 
said  Lee  Chung  Woo,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee  as  of  the  date  of  his  entry 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
,  "That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Lee  Chung  Woo 
may  be  classified  as  a  child  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101  (b)  ( 1 )  (F)  of  the  Act,  upon 
approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  his  behalf  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joshua  Hyun,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the 
Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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WON  LOY  JUNO 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1822) 
for  the  relief  of  Won  Loy  Jung. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLOTTE  SCHULZ 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (H.R.  2290) 
for  the  relief  of  Charlotte  Schulz. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 
H.R.  2290 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Char- 
lotte Schulz  may  be  naturalized  upon  com- 
pliance with  all  the  requirements  of  title  HI 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  ex- 
cept that — 

(a)  no  further  period  of  residence  or  phys- 
ical presence  within  the  United  States  or 
any  State  shall  be  required;   and 


(b)   the  petition  for  naturalization  may  b«     ^ 


Ltura 
filed  with  any  court  havmg  natvirallzation 
Jurisdiction.  / 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  the  periods  of  time  Charlotte  Schulz 
has  resided  in  tbe  United  States  since  her 
lawftU  admission  for  permanent  residence  on 
July  20.  1965.  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
meet  the  residence  and  physical  presence 
requirements  of  section  318  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  wsis  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LEONARDO  TUSA 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  4083) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Leonardo  Tusa. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOIT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WAITOA  OLSZOWA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3774) 
for  the  relief  of  Wanda  Olszowa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  S774 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Wanda  CXszowa  may  be-classi- 
fied  as  an  eUgible  orphan  within  the  mea^ng 
of  section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  that  Act,  vpon 
approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  her  behalf  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Ochab,  citlaens  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  a06(b)  of 
that  Act,  subject  to  all  tbe  conditions  In 
that  section  relating  to  eligible  orphans. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Wanda  Olszowa 
may  be  classified  as  a  child  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101(b)  (1>  (F)  of  the  Act,  upon 
approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  her  behalf  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Ochab,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the 
Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


•■  1 

MICHAEL  FAHIM  ELLAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  CHR.  4458) 
for  the  relief  of  Michael  Pahlm  Ellas. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  fo 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GUISEPPE  BOSSIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJR.  7508) 
for  the  relief  of  Guiseppe  Bossio. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill'' 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
pmssed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reqeust  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JACOBO  TEMEL 


The  aerk  caUed  the  bill  (HH.  1414) 
for  the  relief  of  Jacobo  Temel. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MOAPA  VALLEY  WATER  CO.,  OP 
LOGANDALE.  NEV. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (H.R.  2270) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Moapa  Valley  Water 
Co.,  of  Logandale,  Nev. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bUl  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 


VICTOR  O.  McNABB 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  1256) 
for  the  relief  of  Victor  O.  McNabb. 

The  SPEAKIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  F.  KUHLMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  3692) 
for  the  relief  of  William  F.  Kuhhnan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  3693 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  WU- 
llam  F.  Kuhlman  of  Fort  Worth.  Texas,  is  re- 
lieved of  UabUlty  to  the  United  States  in  the 
amount  of  •3,732.95,  representing  an  over- 
payment of  compensation  received  by  him 
from  November  4,  1961,  through  January  26, 
1963,  while  employed  at  the  Fort  Worth 
Army  Depot,  Port  Worth.  Texas,  which  re- 
sulted from  a  failure  to  make  the  full  with- 
holding from  his  comi)ensatlon  required  by 
section  13  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  (6  use.  3363) ,  In  the  audit  and  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  credit 
shall  be  given  for  amounts  for  which  liabili- 
ty is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sbc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  said  William  F.  KiUil- 
man  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of 
the  amounts  paid  by  him  or  withheld  from 
sums  otherwise  due  him.  In  complete  or  par- 
tial satisfaction  of  the  liability  to  the  United 
States  specified  in  the  first  section  of  thU 
Act.  No  part  of  the  amount  approp»riated  in 
this  Act  in  excess  of  10  p>er  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  in  connection  with  sucli 
claims,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  »to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  stim  not  exceeding  •1.000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  lines  10  tmd  11.  strike  "In  excess  of 
10  per  centiun  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  w£is  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN  P.   REAGAN,   JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4075) 
for  the  relief  of  John  P.  Reagan.  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  4075 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Umlta- 
tlon  on  the  time  within  which  appUcatlona 
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for  disability  retirement  are  required   to  be 

filed  under  lecilon  ^^b)  of  the  Civu  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  (5  U  S  C,  2257ib))  Is 
hereby  waived  In  f*vor  ot  John  F  R«agan. 
JuiUor.  fortner  empioyee  of  the  Norfolk  NavaJ 
Stall.;!;.  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  and  his  calm 
for  disability  retirement  under  such  Act  shall 
be  acted  up<jn  under  the  other  applicable 
provlslor.s  of  such  Act  as  If  hla  application 
had  been  timely  nied.  If  he  flies  application 
for  such  disability  retirement  within  sixty 
days  a.rt«r  the  diiie  of  enactment  of  the  Act. 
No  benefits  shail  accrue  by  reason  of  the 
•nactment  uf  this  Act  for  any  period  prior 
to  the  date  on  which  application  for  disa- 
bility beneiltJ!  was  filed  by  or  In  behalf  of 
John  P  Reagan.  Junior,  ProHded.  TTiat, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
benefits  payable  by  reason  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  from  the  civil  service 
retirement  and  disability  fund 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments. 

Page  1.  lines  4.  5,  and  6.  strike  'section 
7(b)  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (5 
0.8  C  M67  (b))"  and  Insert  "section  8  ot 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement,  Act  of  May  29, 
1930    as  amended,  5  VSC    (1946  Ed  ,'   710,". 

Page  2,  ]'.ni^  4    strike  "was"  and  Insert  "Is". 

V^3?  1  line  4.  after  the  word  "filed",  in- 
sert ";n  nccord-ince  with  this  Act".  ' 

The  committee  amendments  xere 
acTf'f'd  to 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LESSEES   OF  A  CERTAIN  TRACT  OF 
LAND  IN  LOGTOWN,  MISS. 

The  Cleric  called  the  bill  'HR  6305) 
for  the  relief  of  lessees  of  a  certain  tract 
of  land  In  Lo^jtown.  \Lss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H  R.  8305 
Be  !t  enacted,  "by  the  Senate  and  HoiLSt 
of  R''pr!'.i<-nTat:r"s  nf  the  United  >tatet  of 
Amenra  in  Co'i.j^fss  a^scnibu-d.  That.  In  ad- 
dition to.  but  not  in  dupUratlnn  of.  any 
payments  th.^t  m.iy  otherwise  be  authorized 
by  law.  »ie  Admtnlstr.^tor  nt  the  N'.iMonal 
Aeron.-iutics  and  Space  Admialstratlori.  or 
his  deslgTiee,  Is  hereby  authorized  ar.d  di- 
rected to  pay  to  each  lessee  of  a  portion  of 
the  Baxter  tract  (tract  numbered  I253-E) 
Lcgtown.  Mississippi,  who  Is  named  and 
whose  Interest  !s  described  In  the  deed  of 
easement  from  Roy  Baiter.  Junior,  wnd  Mar- 
got  Oack  ;<■  the  U.Mted  States  cl.itt-d  July  23, 
1964.  and  recorded  in  book  ye  p  i^es  471  to 
480  of  the  land  records  of  Hancock  County, 
Mlaalssippl.  in  the  fair  market  valv.p  a=;  the 
•aid  Administrator  or  his  desiijii«e  si.aii  de- 
termine It.  of  any  existing  Im.provemenU 
owned  by  such  lessee  which  have  been  or 
will  be  abandoned  !n  place  upon  vacation  of 
the  leasehold  becau.ie  of  the  acquisition  of 
the  above  easement  Proiided.  That  In  con- 
sideration for  stich  payment  each  such  lessee 
shall  assign,  transfer  or  ieivse  to  the  United 
SUtea  all  his  right,  title,  and  Interest  In  and 
to  such  taprovenienw.  or  (2)  the  fair 
market  value  less  salvage  value,  as  the  said 
Administrator  or  his  designee  shall  deter- 
mine, of  any  Improvofneni  owned  by  such 
lessee  whlcii  upon  vacation  of  the  leasehold, 
the  lessee  tiecuuse  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
above  easement  has  removed,  sold  or  uther- 
wUe  di.iposed  pf  Such  payments  shal.  be 
made  from  funds  available  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Bpace  Administration  for 
land  acquisition.  Mississippi  Teat  Facility, 
MlsalMrtppl 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  after  line  16,  add  the  following: 

"The  determination  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  rfatlonal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, or  hla  designee,  shall  tie  final 
and  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  create  no 
rights  or  llabllLtles  not  otherwise  eKlatln^  or 
available,  nor  affect  the  validity  of  any  prop* 
erty  acqulsitioa  by  purchase  or  condemna- 
tion. 

"No  part  of  an  amount  paid  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  gif  services  rendered  In 
oonnsctlon  with  this  claim  aiKi  the  same 
shall  be  naiawful.  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The     committee     amendment     was 

agreed  to. 

The  )>111  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider aras  laid  on  the  table. 


EUGENE  J.   BENNETT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.It.  8793) 

for  the  relief  of  Eugene  J.  Bennett. 

There  being  no  objection;  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJi.  8793 
Be  it  enacted  by  thg  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Eugene 
J.  Bennett,  DAO-USAAD-iy,  APO  287,  New 
Tork.  New  York,  Is  hereby  relieved  of  liability 
to  refund  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of 
$1,418  2<3.  Such  Bimi  represents  the 
aggregate  amount  of  salary  overpayments 
made  to  him,  through  administrative  error 
and  without  fault  on  his  part,  for  various 
periods  from  May  IJ,  1957,  to  August  23, 
1959.  both  dates  Inclusive,  as  a  clTillan  em- 
ployee of  the  Onlted  States.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  said 
E^igene  J.  Bennett,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
aggregate  of  the  amounts.  If  any.  which  have 
been  paid  by  him,  or  whleh  have  been  with- 
held from  amounts  otherwise  due  him,  in 
complete  or  partial  satisfaction  of  his 
llabUlty  to  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
no  part  of  the  amount  (If  any)  appropriated 
in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  f>er  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attdrney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  oonnectlon  with  this  claim,  and 
tii«  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  per- 
son vlolatli^  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
up)on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  line  7.  strllte  "In  exoeas  of  10  per- 

centum  thereor*. 

The  committee  Eunendnent  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


There  being  n.j  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.    0218 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatii^ci  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  WUUam  A. 
Buzbee,  of  Smiths,  Alabama,  a  civilian  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  the  Army  at  Fort 
Bennlng,  Georgia,  Is  hereby  relieved  of  liabil- 
ity to  the  United  States  in  the  atoount  of 
$8,a08S6,  the  tunount  by  which  be.  was  over- 
paid, as  a  result  of  administrative  error,  dur- 
ing the  period  from  July  M,  1967,  to  July  25, 
1964.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  ac- 
counts of  any  cerUXylng  or  disbursing  officer 
of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be  given  for 
any  amotuit  for  wtilcb  liability  is  relieved  by 
this  Act. 

Sec.  2:  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  William  A.  Buzbee.  of  Smiths, 
Alabama,  an  amouiit  equal  to  the  aggregate 
Of  the  amounts  paid  by  him,  or  withheld 
from  sums  otherwise  due  him.  In  complete 
or  pm.rtlal  satisfaction  of  the  liability  to  the 
United  Stat^  Sjjeclfied  In  the  first  section: 
Provided,  That  no  p.irt  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rende;;ed  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000.    ,j^j  r. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  6.  strike  "$3,20858"  and  In- 
sert "$3,496.18". 

Page  1,  line  8,  strike  "July  14,  1957.  to 
July  25.  1964."  and  Insert  "July  7,  1957,  to 
February  21,  1965.". 

Page  2,  lines  8  and  9,  strike  "In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  therof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  moUon  to.re- 
consider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


WILLIAM  A.  BUZBEE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  9213) 
for  the  relief  of  William  A.  Buzbee. 


CERTAIN  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES  OF 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
AT  FORT  SAM  HOUSTON.  TEX. 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  9217) 
for  the  relief  of  certain  civilian  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  the  Army  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston.  Tex. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl.  as  foUows: 

HJR.  9217 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  each 
civilian  employee  and  former "  civilian  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  the  Army  at  the 
Brooke  Army  Medical  Center,  Fort  Sam 
Houston.  Tfexas,  named  In  section  3  of  this 
Act,  la  relieved  of  llablUty  to  pay  to  the 
United  States  the  amount  set  forth  opposite 
his  name,  which  amount  repreeenta  an  over- 
payment of  compensation  made  to  him  as  a 
result  of  administrative  error  during  the 
period  June  17.  1956,  through  September  5, 
1959.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be  given 
for  amounts  for  which  liability  is  relieved  by 
tills  section. 
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SBC.  2.  The  employees  referred  to  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act,  and  the  amount  of 
liability  of  each,  of  them,  are  as  follows: 

Lena  Barthel $274.72 

Ruby  M.  Borders 291.60 

La  Nora  Parguhar 9-81 

Edna  O.  Jameson 89.60 

Louis  L.  Norcroas 8-  81 

Alice  E.  Teas 8*-  H 

Muriel  Whary  (now  Meyer). _  420.14 

Maude  S.  Yarborough _..— v.  214. 44 

Helen  Rngel , — —  88.69 

Gwendolyn  G.  Harmer 77.  86 

Margaret  N.  Hlnton 28.80 

Marjorie  M.  Mallory 60.80 

Uly  Martinez... 60.80 

Julia  A.  McAsWU 6-64 

Prances  M.  Seaver 300.49 

Juanlte  Stewart 115.36 

Marjorie  K.   Stinnett 241.67 

Robert  M.  Baty  (deceased) 196.00 

Vera  H.  8.  Estea., 80.  28 

Kelly  C.  GratUn 84.  46 

Hortense  McDanlel 294.63 

Louis  H.  Baldlnl ►— 469.  78 

Alice  E.  Benson. 222.40 

Iris  E.  Blume ^ i 310.  46 

Helen  P.  Boyd . — —  383.  66 

Leslie  E.  Brlgance . ►--  207.  64 

Ha  M.  Brown ,- — ,♦ — __._  145.  60 

Rudolph  O.  Castillas 80.  00 

Edwin  Centeno j- ~.  81.28 

Mildred,  Chamberlain . — •- 48.00 

Hazel  L.  Colombe— *- . 72.  80 

Preerlclt  B.  Dodge ^ 387.76 

Leo  K.  Edwards 78.96 

Lee  Enderle 461.24 

Maria  B.  Esparza. — .  275.58 

Idella  Fields ,-- 98.89 

Jack  R.  Fletcher ^,-4.-, .  386.  64 

Georgia  A.  Flowert 83.20 

Bessie   Powles . 9.81 

Bertha  K.  Gale —  83.20 

Bobble  A.   Greathbuse 265.12 

Elizabeth  L.  Hahn-r.^ 343.80 

Mary  H.  Hamilton 457.96 

Gloria  Handley 145.30 

Beulah  O.  Heath — -.— -  83.20 

Marlam  W.  Hlester 374.40 

Marry  Ellen  Inghram 88.27 

Lois  A.  Jost 83.20 

Mary  Beth  Kile 1. 83.96 

WUburn  M.  Kitchen . : 158.40 

Ann  A.  M.  Lange ... 84.67 

Mary   L.   Manning. -i.-wt^ — ^^rs 9.  81 

Marshall  L.  Marks ^ — , 65.  16 

Albert  E.  Marotta —  375.  74 

Marjorie  M.  McCoy.. 126.63 

Florence  T,  McXllhenny i„.-.~  239.  20 

Ignacla  A.  Menchaca -^- — ■    28.24 

Dennis  I.,  j Miller 145.60 

Jewel  Ai  Patrick 219.44 

KathrynM.  PJftterson. 44.80 

Santa  E.   Pefta ^...^^.^--^..-  85.02 

James  B.  Pullum. , ,175.69 

Eileen  M.  RafTerty -— 247.44 

Ethel  P.  Rothe 57.60 

Ruben  A.  Snachez.-^ '. 163.40 

Ooldle  R.  Smith---- 378.  54 

James   W.   Tabor :'-.. 200.55 

Leo  Tatum 85.02 

Viola   Tatom 83.55 

Helen  W.  Vaughan 277.20 

Emeterio  Vlllarreal -,- 298.17 

Ben  Wadllngton 163.20 

Margaret  W.  Wear-— 208.32 

Kthel  B.  Winchester -.-  432.50 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2.  after  the  name  "Leslie  E.  Brlgance", 
■rlke  ■■207.64"  and  Insert  "207.74". 

Page  3.  after  the  name  "Gloria  Handley", 
trike  "145.30"  and  insert  "146.60". 

Page  3,  following  the  name  "Ethel  P. 
^.othe",  strike  "Ruben  A.  Snachee"  and  In- 
ert •■Ruben  A.  Sanchez". 


Page  3,  after  "Ethel  B.  Winchester — 432.60", 
add  the  following : 

"S»c.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Uie  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  each  Individual  named  In  section 
2  of  this  Act.  the  sum  certified  to  him  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  as  the  aggregate  of 
amounts  paid  by  such  Individual  to  the 
United  St*tes,  or  withheld  from  amounts  due 
him  from  the  United  States,  on  account 
of  the  liability  for  which  reUef  is  granted  by 
the  first  siectlon  of  the  Act.  No  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FRITZ   A.   FRERICHS 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  <H.R.  10133) 
for  the  relief  of  Fritz  A.  Prerichs. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  10133 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Fritz  A. 
Prerichs,  United  States  Navy,  retired 
(326984),  of  Pottetown,  Pennsylvania,  is 
hereby  relieved  of  Uablllty  to  the  United 
States  In  the  amount  of  $1,607.12,  the 
amount  he  received  In  violation  of  the  Act  of 
July  31,  1894  (5  U.S.C.  62),  while  employed 
by  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital  In  the  pe- 
riod beginning  June  16,  1958,  and  ending 
November  14,  1958,  because  of  an  adminis- 
trative prror.  In  the  audit  and  settlement 
of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  dis- 
bursing officer  of  the  United  States,  credit 
shall  be. given  for  any  amount  for  which 
liability  is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sbc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  <!>ut  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  said  Fritz  A.  Frerlchs,  an 
apioiuit  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  him.  or  withheld  from  sxims 
otherwise  due  him,  In  complete  or  partial 
satisfaction  of  the  llablUty  to  the  United 
States  specified  In  the  first  section.  No  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  section 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provlslojia  of  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeai»r  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  wsis  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill '  Ix 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


KATHERINE  NABOKOFF  AND 
OTHERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ^H.R.  10846) 
for  the  relief  of  Katherlne  Nabokoff,  and 
others. 


CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  POST 

OFFICE     DEPARTMENT     AT     EAU 

GAI.LIE.  FLA. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  blU  (H.R.  10838) 
for  the  relief  of  certain  employees  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  at  Eau  Cigf^Ue, 
Fla. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

HR.  10838 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arrverica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  eekch 
Individual  named  In  section  8  of  tills  Act  is 
reUeved  of  liability  to  pay  to  the  United 
aiatce  the  amount  set  forth  opposite  his 
name,  which  amount  represents  an  erroneous 
payment  of  compensation  received  by  him 
during  the  period  April  throiigh  October  1964, 
as  an  employee  In  the  peetal  field  service  of 
the  Poet  .Office  Department  at  Eau  Gallle, 
Floi4da,  and  was  erroneously  paid  to- him  due 
to  administrative  error. 

SBC.  2.  The  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasiiry  la 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  anyj 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  each  Individual  named  In  section 
3  of  this  Act.  the  sum  certified  to  him  by  the 
Postmaster  General  as  the  aggregate  of 
amounts  paid  by  such  Individual  to  the 
United  States,  or  withheld  from  amounts  due 
him  from  the  United  Slates,  on  account  of 
the  liability  for  which  relief  Is  granted  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act. 

Sac.  3.  The  Individuals  referred  to -In  the 
first  section  of  tills  Act,  and  the  amount  of 
the  liability  of  each  of  them,  are  as  follows:.. 

Amount  of 
Namv:  overpayment 

Howard    Melster _ -  $68.72 

Edward  C.  Rose ^.i-.r 112.00 

Carl  Leroy  Hood 140.48 

Donald  E.  Gould 156.61 

Davls^S.  Bennett .- 93.20 

Henry  Andrew  Ecker IW:  24 

Can  E.  Hanna -.- 74.40 

Robert  A.  Harrlgan 30.72 

Anthony  F.  Malls^WBkl...j^ 40.08 

Walter  S.  Park,  Jr .: 63.  20 

Richard  D.  Peck 246.90 

Ray    Plymale '- .:*- "i-     71.28 

Richard  K.  Quavlllon 106.24 

Glenn  D,  Rector.,...— ,-; — : — -.-  188.  40 

Dudley  D.  Seay ^— ., 165.  68 

Joeeph  R.  Upperman _— , 70.24 

Donald  R.  Wolff _- '.—.     32.  66 

William  T.  Barns.". 71.04 

Edward  G.  CampbaU— — 85.  62 

Charles  R.  Dwyer 78.24 

Allen  Bernard  Haaklna..— l_     40.  80 

Richard  Howe ^—..i 69.12 

Robert  Dale  Howe 118.32 

David  K.  Miller -111.  36 

Clifton  J.  Zlegler ^-  *  85.  62 

George  Wesley  Baver 86.  82 

CUfford  Hall 119.  88 

Stanley  E.  Mltlehncr. 30.  24 

Newman  G.  Watson . 29.  76 

Thomas  L.  Carson 31.92 

Victor  Lee  Johnson 95.04 

V.  E.  Shlmandle 102.84 

Skc.  4.  No  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated In  this  Act  for  the  payment  of  any 
claim  shall  be  paid  or  deUvered  to  or  received 
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by  ajiy  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  «er',  - 
Ices  rendered  In  connection  with  such  claim 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  Any  per- 
son violating  the  provisions  of  this  section 
sha!:  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  flned  in  any 
Bum  not  exceeding  H.OOO 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
tlmp,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


ELEANORE  W    WARD 

The  Cleric  called  the  bill  'H.R  11035) 
for  the   relief  of  Eleanore   W    Ward. 

There   being    no   objection,    the   Clerk 
read  the  bill   as  follow.s: 
H_R.    11035 

Br  !.'  r'lacced  by  the  Senate  and  House  Of 
Heprcientatwea  o]  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled  That  Eleanore  W 
Ward  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  herein 
relieved  of  liability  to  the  Unlt«d  States  \n 
the  ajnount  of  (234  the  amount  of  an  over- 
payment of  her  salary  as  an  employee  of  the 
Army  Map  Service  In  the  period  beginning  in 
March  1963  and  ending  on  October  19  iefi4 
because  of  an  administrative  error  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  nny 
certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  Unltert 
States  credit  shall  be  given  for  any  amount 
for   which   liability   Is   relieved   by    this   Act. 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Trefuiury  Is 
hereby  authorised  and  directed  to  pav.  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwl.se 
appropriated,  to  said  EUeanore  W  Ward,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  tne 
amounts  paid  by  her,  or  withheld  from  sums 
otherwise  due  her.  In  complete  or  partla; 
satisfaction  of^the  liability  to  the  United 
States  speclfled  In  the  first  section  No  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  !n  this  Act  In 
excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shftll  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding  Any  persT'i;  vio!  it- 
ing  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  he  deemed 
gtillty  of  rt  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  stim  not  exceed- 
IngH.OOO 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments 

Page  ;,  line  7.  strllce  "In  March  196S"  ajid 
insert     on  March  17.  1963" 

Page  2.  iine  8,  strllce  "In  exce««  fnf  10  per 
centum  thereof" 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


MRS    EDNA  S,  BETTENDORF 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fH.R.  110381 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Edna  S  Bettendorf 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
rea,d  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR  11038 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerira  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
limitation  on  the  time  within  which  appllca- 
t'j..s  'or  disability  retirement  are  required 
to  be  fUed  under  section  6  otf  the  Ovtl  SeTvlc<- 
I**!tlrMnent  Act  Ka  In  effect  on  June  28.  1953 
'5  use  710  (19S2  ed  )  I.  U  hereby  waived  In 
favor  of  Mrs    Edna  A.  Bettendorf,  a   former 


employee  of  the  General  Servlcea  Admlnla- 
tra.t4on,  and  her  claim  for  dleablllty  retire- 
ment under  such  Aot  shall  be  acted  upon 
under  the  other  applicable  provielona  of  such 
Aot  as  If  her  application  had  been  timely 
filed.  Lf  she  flies  application  for  aucb  dlaabll- 
Ity  retirement  within  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  ot  this  Act.  No  benefits 
shall  accrue  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  for  any  period  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  ot  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  vmder  the  beading 
"Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund"  In  title  I  o<  the  Independent  Offices 
ApproprlaUon  Act.  1989  (72  Stat.  1064:  Public 
Law  85-844) ,  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
benefits  resulting  from  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

With  the  following  conunlttee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line.  7.  strike  "Mrs.  Kdna  A. 
Bettendorf"  and  Insert  "Mrs.  Edna  8. 
Bettendorf". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Edna  S. 
Bettendorf." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TRI-STATES     CONSTRUCTION     CO., 

INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12237) 
for  the  relief  of  Trl-States  Construction 
Co..  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

HJl.    12237 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  ot-»42,400  to  the  Trl-States  Construction 
Company.  Incorporated,  a  Florida  corpora- 
tion, which  sum  was  determined  by  the 
Court  of  Claims  In  Congressional  Case  num- 
bered 3-69,  decided  December  17,  1965,  to  be 
the  amoimt  equitably  due  that  corporation 
as  reimbursement  for  a  16  per  centum  over- 
run In  the  amount  of  trees  and  brush  cleared 
under  a  lump  sum  contract.  No  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In  excess 
of  20  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agenfor  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  repflered  In 
connection  with  this  claim.  andAhe  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  tl.OOO. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HUBERT  J.  KUPPER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11251) 
for  the  rehef  of  Hubert  J.  Kupper. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELTON  P.  JOHNSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  12396) 
for  the  relief  of  Elton  P.  Johnson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  12396 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
simi  of  $727.10  to  81ton  P.  Johnson,  an  em- 
ployeee  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, In  full  satisfaction  of  a  compromise 
settlement  In  a  suit  brought  against  him  in 
the  circuit  court  for  Davidson  County,  Ten- 
nessee, as  the  result  of  Injury  received  by 
Ploumette  Reynolds,  a  minor,  by  next  friend 
Estella  Reynolds,  when  she  ran  into  the  high- 
way and  Into  the  side  of  the  Government 
vehicle  being  driven  by  Elton  P.  Johnson,  In 
the  scope  of  his  Federal  employment:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  prtirt  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  flned  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  House  will  stand  in  recess  for  5 
minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  57  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess. 


AFTER  RECESS 
The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  1 
o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m. 


GRAND  DUNES  NATIONAL  SEA- 
SHORE. OREGON 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  I  call  up  House  Resolution  812 
and  ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rsa.  812 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  tJnlon 
for  the  conslderaOon  of  the  bill  (H.R.  76241 
to  establish  the  Oregon  Dunes  National  Sea- 
shore In  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
bin  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  blU  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to 
consider  the  substitute  amendment  recom- 
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mended  by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  now  in  the  blU  and  such  sub- 
stitute for  the  purpose  of  amendment  shall 
be  considered  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  as 
an  original  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  such 
consideration  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Metaber  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in 
the  House  on  any  of  the  amendments 
adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to 
the  bill  or  committee  substitute.  The  pre- 
vious question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered 
on  the  blU  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
instructions. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Smith  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  812 
provides  an  open  rule,  waiving  points  of 
order,  with  2  hours  of  general  debate  on 
Hil.  7524.  a  bill  to  establish  the  Oregon 
Dunes  National  Seashore  In  the  State  of 
Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
resolution  further  provides  that  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  presently  in  the  bill 
shall  be  considered  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

Points  of  order  were  waived  on  the 
original  bill  because  it  would  have  per- 
mitted the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
use  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  real 
property  in  the  seashore  area  for  the 
purchase  of  other  property  without  go- 
ing through  the  appropriations  process. 
This,  of  course,  would  have  been  in  viola- 
tion of  clause  IV,  rule  21.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  re- 
ported a  complete  substitute  for  the 
original  bill  and  tliis  substitute  does 
not — repeat,  does  not — grant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  the  authority  to 
buy  and  sell  Goverrunent  property  with- 
out going  through  the  appropriations 
process.  Consequently  the  Committee 
on  Rules  voted  to  report  the  rule  under 
consideration  to  protect  the  original  bill 
by  waiving  points  of  order,  but  did  not 
waive  points  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  since 
it  did  not  violate  clause  rv  of  rule  XXI. 

The  original  bill  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary to  secure  land  through  the  exchange 
procedure  and  silso  permitted  him  to  buy 
and  sell  such  property.  The  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  reported 
the  bill  with  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  which  struck  the  viola- 
tion and,  therefore,  is  not  subject  to  a 
point  of  order.  On  page  24,  line  13.  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  inserted  a  provision  In  the  bill 
which  denies  the  Secretary  the  authority 
to  use  any  funds  not  acquired  through 
the  appropriations  process. 

The  need  for  waiving  points  of  order 
against  the  original  bill  could  have  been 
eliminated  by  the  reporting  of  a  clean 
bill,  since  the  conmiittee  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  does  not  violate 
the  rule. 

The  Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore, 
as  proposed  In  H.R.  7524,  will  be  a  unit 
of  the  national  park  system  and  an 
addition  to  the  system  of  national  sea- 
shore areas  which  the  Congress  has 
authorized  over  the  last  few  years. 


Located  on  the  Pacific  coast  about 
halfway  between  the  northern  and 
southern  boundaries  of  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon with  the  Sluslaw  River  marking  its 
north  end  and  Tenmile  Creek  its  south 
end.  the  area  to  be  included  In  the  Ore- 
gon Dimes  National  Seashore  lies  in 
Lane,  Douglas,  and  Coos  Counties  and 
has  a  length  of  approximately  30  miles, 
a  width  varying  from  one-half  mile  or 
less  to  3  miles,  and  a  total  land  and 
water  area  of  30,570  acres,  more  or  less. 
Practically  the  entire  outer  length  of  the 
area  Is  a  fine  sand  beach.  30  yards  wide 
at  high  tide  and  125  yards  wide  at  low 
tide.  A  number  of  fresh  water  lakes  are 
within  or  border  on  the  national  sea- 
shore. 

The  Oregon  dunes  area  has  been  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  finest  remaining 
natursd  areas  on  the  west  coast  and  as 
one  of  the  10  best  unspoiled  seashores  in 
the  whole  coimtry  exclusive  of  Hawaii 
or  Alaska.  It  not  only  has  great  scenic 
beauty  and  consldersible  interest  to  the 
earth  scientists  but  it  also  offers  fine  op- 
portunities for  recreation  seekers — 
campers,  hikers,  picnickers,  swimmers, 
fishermen,  photographers,  and  the  like. 

Parts  of  the  area  to  be  included  within 
the  national  seashore  are  already  de- 
veloped, in  whole  or  in  part,  for  outdoor 
recreational  use.  There  Is  a  growing 
popularity  of  the  area  for  outdoor 
recreation. 

The  fair  market  value  of  the  land  in 
private  ownership  that  is  to  be  acquired 
is  estimated  at  $2  million,  but  this,  of 
course,  is  subject  to  change  if  conditions 
beyond  Federal  control  change. 

The  total  estimated  cost  is  $8,884,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  812  in  order  that  H.R. 
7524  may  be  considered, 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  Eim 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  and  I  certainly 
appreciate  his  clear  explanation  as  to 
why  there  has  been  a  waiver  of  points  of 
order  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Well, 
if  I  may  state  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, we  anticipated  that  the  good  doc- 
tor would  rise  to  the  question  of  waiving 
points  of  order  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  points  of  order 
have  been  waived  and  do  I  understand 
this  was  done  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  itself  because  of  the  submission  of 
the  original  bill,  which  would  have  vio- 
lated rule  XXI,  and  not  at  the  request 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall],  the 
chairman  of  that  committee,  to  respond 
to  the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  was 
done  at  the  request  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  because  on  page  2  of  the 
.,  original  bill,  there  Is  a  reference  to  the 
authority  to  acquire  lands  through  the 


procedure  of  exchange.  We  have 
stricken  that  provision  out  of  the  bill 
with  the  adoption  of  the  committee 
amendment.  We  did  not  want  to, leave 
ourselves  open  to  a  point  of  order  on 
the  original  bill,  which  might  have  de- 
feated our  consideration  of  the  sub- 
stitute bill.  This  is  the  only  reason  It 
was  done. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  the  substitute  bill 
does  not  in  any  manner  conflict  with 
rule  XXI  or  any  other  nile  as  to  ger- 
maneness of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
Hou.se  Plesolutlon  812  will  provide  for  2 
hours  of  general  debate  for  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  7524,  the  Oregon  Ehines 
National  Seashore  In  Oregon. 

Mr,  Sr>eaicer.  this  Is  an  open  rule,  ex- 
cept for  the  waiving  of  points  of  order, 
which  I  believe  was  adequately  explained 
In  the  presentation  Just  prior  hereto. 

Mr.  Speakfc  .  the  purpose  of  the  bill  Is 
to  establish  the  Oregon  Dunes  National 
Seashore.  The  proposed  site  covers  ap- 
proximately 30,570  acres  of  coastline, 
stretching  about  30  miles  north  and 
south  and  from  one-half  to  3  miles  in 
width.  In  addition  to  superb  sand 
beaches,  several  fresh  water  lakes  are 
either  in  or  adjacent  to  the  proposed  site. 
It  is  served  by  U.S.  101  and  within  easy 
driving  distance  of  between  3  and  4  mil- 
lion people. 

About  one-half  the  land  Is  already 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Oregon  Owns  5,260  acres  and  the  re- 
maining 4.000-odd  acres  are  privately 
owned.  It  Is  estimated  that  $2  million  Is 
the  fair  market  value  of  these  acres. 

Development  plans  Include  campsites, 
a  concession  building  at  the  north  en- 
trance, marinas  and  boat  docks,  parking 
facilities,  picnic  aresis,  and  nature  trails. 
Total  development  costs  are  estimated  at 
$8,884,600. 

A  seven-mstn  Commission,  six  of  whom 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  appoint 
frohi  local  people  recommended  by  the 
Governor,  will  oversee  the  operations  for 
20  years.  They  will  receive  only  travel 
expenses. 

Private  owners  of  Improved  lands  with- 
in the  proposed  national  seashore  have  a 
right  of  residency  of  not  more  than  25 
years,  or  when  the  owner  dies,  or  the 
youngest  chlM  imder  21  dies.  The  owner 
may  elect  which  system  he  prefers. 
Beach  lands  may  be  removed  from  this 
right  of  occupancy  by  the  Secretary. 

Total  authorization,  covering  both 
land  acquisition  and  development,  is 
$10,884,000.  Annual  operation  and 
maintentuice  costs,  which  will  come  out 
of  regular  National  Park  Service  appro- 
priations, are  estimated  at  $411,000,  5 
years  after  enactment.  There  is  no  esti- 
mate given  between  enactment  and  that 
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date  The  naUonaJ  seashore  will  be  sub- 
ject to  reioilar  user  fees  cdready  pre- 
scribed 

The  Department  of  the  Interior*  the 
IJepartment  of  Agriculture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Welfare  all  support 
the  bili  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ap-. 
proves  the  bill.  There  are  no  minority 
views 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachu^tt*  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  que.stion  is  on 
the  re.solution 

The  re.solution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa;?  laid  on  the 
table 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NATION.\L 
COUNCIL  ON  M.\RINE  SCIENCE, 
ENGINEERING,    AND    RESOURCES 

Mr  GARMATZ  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  'S.  944 >  to  pro- 
vide for  expanded  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  marine  environment  of  the 
United  States,  to  establish  a  National 
Council  on  Marine  Science.  Engineering, 
and  Resources,  and  for  other  pur;x-ies, 
with  amendments  of  the  House  tiieretc, 
Insist  on  the  House  amendmenis.  and 
agree  to  the  conference  requested  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  f  rami  Mary- 
land '  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees;  Messrs. 
LrNNON.  Rogers  of  Florida,  Ashley, 
Downing.  Mosher,  and  Felly. 


TliIRD  POWERPLANT,  GF-IAND  COU- 
LEE DAM,  COLLTVIBIA  BASIN  PROJ- 
ECT, WASHINGTON 

Mr  BOLLING  Mr  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  the  resolution  -H.  Res  811  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  H  R.  7406,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretai-y  of  the  In- 
terior to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain a  third  powerplant  at  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam,  Columbia  Ba.sin  project, 
Washington,  and  f  jr  other  purposes,  and 
ask  for  its  im.mediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H    REi    811 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shnl!  b*  in  nrn»>r  to  move  that 
the  House  reKolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Umon 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bU;  iH  R.  7406) 
to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate  and  maintain  a  third 
powerplant  at  the  (Jrand  Coulee  Dam.  Co- 
lumbia Bajiln  project.  Wiuihintrton.  and  for 
other  purpof.e.s  .Vfter  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hour«,  to  be  equally 
dlvidfd  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
rankl-ii;  mlnonty  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  ACfalrs,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  t2ie  Jive- 
minute  rule  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider 
wlthctit  the  Intervention  of  anv  point  of 
Older  the  amendments  recommended  by  the 
C^immitte"   on    Interior    and    Insul.ir    .affairs 


now  printed  in  tb«  blU.  At  the  cooclUBlon 
of  tb»  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  sball  rise  and  report 
the  bin  to  the  House  with  such  amendroents 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  tbereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  exc«pt 
one  motion  to  recommit.  After  tb«  passage 
of  H.R.  7406,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  be  discharged  from  the 
further  oonsldexatlon  of  the  bUl  (S.  1761). 
and  It  shall  then  be  In  order  In  the  House 
to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  said  Senate  bill  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  contained  in  HJi. 
7ioaas  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  1  hotir. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Smith]  one-half  of  my  time;  and  pend- 
ing that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  provides 
for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  debate. 
It  does,  however,  waive  points  of  order. 
The  waiver  of  points  of  order  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  there  was  question 
raised  as  to  whether  the  amendment 
made  by  the  committee  to  section  2  of 
the  present  bill  would  be  germane  to  the 
bill  as  a  whole. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  agreed  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  that  there 
should  be  opportunity  for  the  Congress 
to  have  access  to  the  armual  reports 
which  are  required  by  section  2,  and 
therefore  provided  in  the  resolution  for 
the  waiver  of  points  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  great  con- 
troversy on  the  resolution  itself  al- 
though I  xmderstand  there  Is  some  on  the 
bill.  Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Smith!. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  House  Resolution  811,  will 
provide  for  2  hours  of  debate  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  7406  for  a  third 
powerplant  at  the  Orand  Cotilee  Dam, 
Columbia  Basin  project  in  Washington. 
It  is  an  open  rtile  so  far  as  the  amend- 
ments are  concerned.  But  points  of 
order  &re  waived.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, this  being  a  Senate  bill,  that  there 
is  certain  language  in  the  bill  which  has 
been  stricken  but  it  Is  still  in  the  original 
print  with  the  result  that  it  would  vio- 
late clause  7,  rule  XVI  of  our  rules  as 
being  extraneous  and  not  germane. 

At  the  request  of  the  chairman,  we 
considered  this  and  points  of  order  were 
waived  for  that  particular  reason. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  a  third 
powerplant  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  along 
with  other  necessary  works  including  a 
visitors  center.  The  total  cogt  is  esti- 
mated at  $390  million;  the  powerplant 
has  a  rated  capacity  of  3.6  million  kilo- 
watts. The  bill  also  requires  an  annual 
consolidated  financial  statement  for  all 
projects  in  the  Federal  Columbia  River 
power  system,  present,  and  future.  The 
report  claims  that  the  amendment 
"creates  or  recognizes  a  basin  account 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest" 


The  powerplant  will  be  constructed 
adjoining  Orand  Coulee  Dam.  Twelve 
turbine  generators  will  be  Installed  as 
the  power  market  increases;  the  final 
ones  will  be  Installed  In  1983.  The  proj- 
ect  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  treaty  signed 
in  1864  betweea  Canada  and  the  United 
States  to  cooperate  in  the  development 
of  the  Columbia  River.  The  t)eneflt-co6t 
ratio  is  3  to  1.  Revenues  from  the  sale  of 
power  will  more  than  pay  for  the  capital 
investment  within  50  years.  This  Is  a 
part  of  the  Bonneville  projects. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Saylor]  has  submitted  supplemen- 
tal views.  He  does  not  oppose  the  proj- 
ect; he  does  feel  that  the  report  is  mis- 
leading and  that  it  approves  the  take- 
over by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
power  residing  in  the  Congress.  He  rec- 
ommends that  the  bill  be  returned  to 
committee  for  further  consideration  of 
these  issues. 

He  points  out  that  the  committee 
amendments  do  not  create  a  basin  ac- 
count as  that  term  is  understood  and  ap- 
plied to  other  projects.  He  states  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  uni- 
laterally set  up  an  amortization  account- 
ing device  without  congressional  ap- 
proval. The  only  thing  required  by  the 
committee  amendments  is  a  consolidated 
financial  statement  on  all  projects  in  the 
Northwest. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Saylor]  further  states  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  set  up  a  pool  into 
which  all  revenues  from  Federal  hydro- 
projects  fiow,  without  any  congressional 
approval.  The  committee  report  ap- 
proves this  administrative  fiat;  Mr.  Say- 
lor opposes  this  submission.  He  be- 
lieves it  is  for  Congress  to  set  national 
policy.  He  points  to  a  number  of  am- 
biguities in  the  bill  and  notes  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
following  his  plans  will  foreclose  con- 
gressional action  if  he  is  not  required  to 
conform  to  clean  statutory  language, 
which  is  not  in  the  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Saylor]  notes  that  the  repayment 
schedule  proposed  by  the  committee  is 
opposed  by  the  Treasury  believing  It  does 
not  accurat^y  reflect  project  costs  nor 
present  an  equitable  cost-sharing  ar- 
rangement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER,  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  Is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


OREGON  DUNES  NATIONAL  SEA- 
SHORE, OREG. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  7524)  to  establish  the 
Oregon  Ehines  National  Seashore  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  suid  for  other  purposes 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  KSt.  7524,  with  Mr. 
MoNACAN  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentlenxan  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspi- 
NALL 1 ,  win  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Saylor),  will  also  be  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  ASPINALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  might 
consume. 

Mr.  ttiairma.n,  ever  since  the  report  of 
the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Re- 
view Commission — a  commission  that 
was  made  up  of  eight  congressional  mem- 
bers and  seven  members  from  private 
life — came  out  in  1962,  th^  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  been 
guided  in  large  measure  by  its  findings 
and  recommendations.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  put  emphasis  on  the  need  for 
spacious  national  areas  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation, on  the  need  for  areas  which  will 
be  easily  accessible  to  large  segments  of 
our  population,  and  particularly  on  the 
need  for  preserving  for  public  use  parts 
of  what  has  been  referred  to  as  our 
vanishing  shoreline. 

I  think  we  have  been  reasonably  suc- 
cessful in  our  efforts  along  the  east  coast, 
but  we  have  been  much  l^ss  so  on  the 
west  coast.  Here  in  the  East  we  now 
have  five  authorized  national  seashores, 
all  of  them  substantial  in  size.  On  the 
west  coast,  we  have  only  one.  We  pro- 
pose to  double  that  ntimber  by  adding  the 
Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore  to  the 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  which  we 
authorized  a  few  years  ago. 

This  new  national  seashore  will  include 
about  30,600  acres  of  Ismd  and  water. 
Nearly  62  percent  of  the  land  area  is  al- 
ready in  Federal  ownership;  about  21 
percent  is  owned  by  the  State  of  Oregon 
or  its  political  subdivisions;  and  the  re- 
mainder, about  17  percent,  is  in  private 
ownership.  This  means  that  there  are 
only  about  4,100  acres  to  be  bought  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  about 
2.300  of  these  acres  are  classified  as  un- 
improved land  and  another  1,200  as 
timberland.  This  leaves  only  500  acres 
or  so  that  are  residential,  commercial, 
or  industrial  prof)erty. 

Translated  into  dollars,  we  can  create 
this  new  national  seashore  at  a  cost  for 
the  land  of  about  $2  million  at  today's 
prices.  The  improvements  that  are  con- 
templated— campgrounds,  marinas,  boat 
ramps,  picnic  areas,  trails,  parking  facil- 
ities, a  headquarters  building,  and  the 
like — are  ^timated  at  about  $8,880,000. 
And  the  annual  maintenance  costs,  once 
the  seashore  is  in  full  operation,  will  run 
a  little  over  $400,000,  given  today's  salary 
and  wage  scales. 

Since  the  Oregon  Dunes  National  Sea- 
shore is  right  on  U.S.  101,  which  runs 
down  the  west  coast  from  Canada  to 
Mexico,  it  will  be  readily  accessible  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  travelers  each 
year.  Indeed,  the  annual  visitation  is 
estimated  at  3  million  by  1990.     Con- 


sidering that  nearly  400,000  people  al- 
ready use  the  limited  facilities  that  exist 
tn  the  national  forest  and  State  parks 
In  the  vicinity,  that  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  an  extravagant  estimate.  In 
fact,  it  may  well  turn  out  to  be  low. 

The  point  is,  of  course,  that  we  are  not 
engaged  in  creating  merely  an  enlarged 
local  or  State  park  for  the  local  or  State 
population.  We  are  engaged  in  creating 
a  national  facility  that  will  be  available 
to  people  from  all  over  the  country.  The 
experts  tell  us,  and  I  am  ready  to  believe, 
that  the  30  miles  of  shoreUne — nearly  all 
of  it  a  fine  sand  beach  backed  up  by 
dtmes  and  forests — will  make  it  a  worthy 
addition  to  the  national  seashores  that 
we  already  have.  For  this  reason,  among 
others,  I  recommend  a  rule  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Io)^a, 

Mrr  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

On  page  6  of  the  report,  at  the  top.  it 
is  stated  that  the  total  estimated  cost 
of  these  and  other  developments  is 
$8,884,000. 

On  page  8  of  this  report  it  is  stated: 

The  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  land  acquisition  and  development 
In  connection  with  the  Oregon  Dunes  Na- 
tional Seashore  is  $10,884,000. 

Is  the  difference  in  those  figures  due 
to  the  cost  of  land  acquisition,  or  what 
is  the  difference? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  difference  is  in 
the  cost  of  development:  $2  million,  as 
I  suggested  in  my  statement,  is  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  necessary  land. 
This  Is  acquiring  nonfederally  owned 
land.  The  $8,884,000  is  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  and  getting  the  necessary 
facilities  to  see  that  this  area  is  developed 
as  It  should  be  to  handle  this  large  num- 
ber of  visitors  that  wUl  undoubtedly  be 
coming  to  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  in  the  language 
on  page  6,  the  total  estimated  cost  is 
actually  short  by  $2  million  as  compared 
with  the  language  on  page  8? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  On  page  8  we  have 
the  total  amount  authorized.  That  is 
the  closed  appropriation  authority. 
That  is  on  page  4,  section  12  of  the  re- 
port and  substitute  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  want  to  quar- 
rel over  semantics,  but  you  have  the 
total  cost  on  page  6  of  $2  million  less. 
But  on  page  7  of  the  report  it  says: 

Section  7  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  undertake  dune  stabilization  and 
erosion  control  work  for  the  protection  of 
the  national  seashore. 

Is  that  part  of  the  $10,884,000,  or  will 
there  have  to  be  additional  money  ap- 
propriated? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  This  will  be  a  part 
of  the  development  activities  of  the  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  annual  maintenance,  the  admin- 
istration and  maintenance,  is  how 
much? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Pour  hundred  and 
eleven  thdusand  dollars.  This  means  we 
take  the  scale  of  wages  and  the  cost 


existing  at  the  present  time  for  the  ulti- 
mate operation  costs  in  the  area.  This 
will  be  a  cost  which  will  start  at  a  lower 
figure  and  ultimately  go  to  the  suggested 
figure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  on  page  5  of  the 
report  it  is  stated :  ,^,...  ^.  . 

Tbe  fair  market  value  of  tb«  land  In  prti- 

vate  ownership  that  Is  to  be  acquired  Is  esti- 
mated at  t2  million,  but  this,  of  course,  is 
subject  to  change  If  conditions  beyond  Fed- 
eral control  change. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  Is  thinking 
in  terms  of  inflation.  If  he  is.  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  do  something  about 
that. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  know  how  worried 
my  friend  Is  about  inflation  trends  today. 
I  am  in  agreement  with  him. 

What  we  are  concerned  with  here  is  the 
^>eculative  price  which  comes  into  play 
as  soon  as  we  authorize  these  iwojecta. 
We  believe  we  have  tied  this  to  a  figure 
we  can  use.  The  amoimt  is  not  large. 
The  purchase  will  be  made  in  time,  so  we 
believe  the  figure  will  be  realistic. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Whenever  the 
Federal  Government  takes  land,  local 
units  lose  a  pcui;  of  their  tax  base,  and 
we  always  get  into  the  problem  about 
how  to  replace  the  local  tax  values  the 
Federal  Government  Is  ttiklng  away.  I 
am  curious  to  know  how  that  problem  is 
resolved  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  say  to  my  friend 
that  in  our  committee  we  always  get  in 
touch  with  the  taxing  authorities,  to  de- 
termine whether  they  are  In  favor  of  the 
legislation.  In  this  Instance  our  file 
shows  that  the  taxing  authorities  are  in 
favor  of  this  legislation. 

From  past  experience  we  know,  as  to 
things  we  have  authorized  to  date,  im- 
provements that  are  made — such  as  the 
private  concessioner  operations,  and  the 
amount  of  money  brought  in  by  the  addi- 
tional visitors — more  than  make  up  for 
what  we  take  away  from  the  tax  base  in 
the  first  instance. 

I  say  to  my  friend,  this  is  quite  true  In 
one  of  my  areas.  One  of  my  counties 
did  object  to  an  authorization  in  the  first 
place,  but  that  was  after  the  bill  had 
been  approved  and  had  become  law. 
That  was  about  6  years  sigo.  Already  the 
improvements  constructed  in  place  of  the 
tax  values  that  were  destroyed,  amount 
to  more  than  the  tax  base  that  was 
destroyed. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Resources  Review  Commission 
was  appointed,  the  act  which  established 
the  Commission  stated  that  it  should  de- 
termine the  needs  of  the  people  of  this 
country  for  recreation  in  the  year  1975 
and  in  the  year  2000.  Pursuant  to  that 
direction  by  the  Congress,  the  Commis- 
sion did  an  excellent  Job  in  determining 
the  needs  for  recreation  In  this  country. 
The  report  of  that  Commission  was  made 
to  President  Kennedy,  and  President 
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Kennedy  and  President  Johnson  sub- 
mitted legislation  to  carry  out  the  Intent 
and  the  purpose  of  that  Commission's 
report 

One  of  the  points  the  Commission  early 
determined  was  that  large  sections  of 
our  seashore  which  still  remain  in  Fed- 
eral ownership  and  not  cluttered  by  com- 
mercial development — on  the  east  coa.st, 
on  the  west  coast,  and  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico — and  that  it  should  be  set  aside 
for  the  people 

The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular    Affairs,    chaired    by    my    good 
friend,    the    gentleman    from    Colorado 
[Mr   AspiNALi.;.  I  think  has  done  a  very 
excellent  job   in  this  area  of  responsi- 
bility     We   have  taken  care  of   almost 
^  all  of   the  areas  recommended   by  that 
Commission     The  bill  before  us  today  Is 
another  step  to  complete  the  entire  pic- 
ture.   Practically  all  of  this  land  is  owned 
either  by  the  Federal  Government  or  by 
the  State     The  best  estimate  which  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  able  to  give 
to  our  Committee  on  Interior  and   In- 
sular Affairs  Is  that  the  $2  million  at  to- 
day s  pnces  will  enable  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  National  Park:  Service 
to  acquire  all  of  the  lnholding.«      How- 
ever, by  sad  experience  both  on  the  east 
coast  and  the  west  coast  as  well  as  In 
every  other  area  where  we  have  estab- 
lished either  a  national  park,  a  recrea- 
tion area,  or  a  seashore,  the  land  spec- 
ulators   Inimediateiy    move    in.      Unless 
this  adinir.i.stration  is  willing  to  say  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  to  the  Ap- 
propriations   Committee   of    the   House 
that   ai-e   considering   funding   the   biUs 
which  we  have  passed  that  they  should 
provide  at  once  the  amounts  of  money 
that  the  departments  say  are  necessary 
to  acquire  this  land,  it  is  not  fair  to  criti- 
cize  the   departrnent-s  or  the   House  or 
Senate  Committees  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular    AfTairs.     or    the    Appropriations 
Committee  because  prices  have  increased. 
Mr    ASPINALL.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  iriend  yield  to  me  for  a  minute? 

Mr.  SAYLOR  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  What  my  friend  is 
saying  is  that  unless  we  do  move  expedi- 
tiously on  the  purchase  of  these  areas 
for  which  authorization  has  been  had, 
then  not  only  the  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  AfTairs  but  the  Con- 
gress itsel/  has  to  duplicate  and  some- 
times take  more  time  in  the  study  for 
addi*lonai  authority  for  the  purchasing 
of  land  necessary  beyond  the  original 
auth.)rity     Is  that  rl^ht' 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  Is  absolutely  cor- 
rect I  just  hope  that  while  the  88th 
Congress  was  known  as  the  ajnservatlon 
Congress — and  we  are  proud  of  the  rec- 
ord that  we  established  there— that  If  we 
are  actually  going  to  accomplish  and 
put  into  effect  the  beneficial  legislation 
which  was  passed  there.  It  must  im- 
mediately be  Implemented  with  funds 
to  acquire  the  lands  that  are  involved  at 
each  one  of  these  projects 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  one 
item  In  secUon  2  of  the  bill  We  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  use 
all  of  the  usual  methods  of  acquiring 
Uuid  except  exchange.    It  seems  rather 


strange  that  In  a  State  where  the  Federal 
Government  owns  rather  large  sections 
of  land  that  the  Secretary  himself  should 
be  prevented  from  using;  the  exchange 
method. 

One  of  the  reasons  given  is  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  land  In  Federal  owner- 
ship In  the  State  of  Oregon  Is  known  as 
the  O.  Si  C.  lands  and  the  Coos  Bay 
Wagon  Road  lands  or  the  revested  lands. 
These  lands  were  taken  back  and  put 
Into  Federal  ownership  after  they  had 
been  given  by  Congress  to  various  rail- 
roads along  the  rights  of  way.  They  are 
not  operated  as  a  sustained  yield  unit. 
But  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  have  not 
had  any  difBculty  In  making  exchanges 
of  those  lands  with  forest  lands  with 
which  they  are  intermingled. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  would  have  been 
a  better  bill  had  we  given  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  the  right  to  exchange 
lands  of  the  Federal  OoveiTiment  with- 
in the  State  of  Oregon. 

At  the  time  we  passed  the  bill  for 
Point  Reyes  we  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  use  the  exchange 
method.  I  am  sure  at  the  time  that  that 
bill  was  passed  and  the  exchange  method 
was  authorized,  the  committee  expected 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  exchange 
lands  within  the  State  of  California. 

But  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  thr'people  in  the 
Interior  Department  decided  that  they 
would  not  exchange  Just  lands  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  they  went  up  to  Oregon. 
The  people  in  Oregon  complained,  and 
I  believe  with  JustlflcaUon.  that  the  lands 
being  bought  or  exchanged  at  Point 
Reyes  should  be  purchased  within  the 
confines  of  the  State  of  California. 

Mr,  Chairman.  In  several  other  bills 
we  have  placed  a  requirement  for  ex- 
change but  have  limited  it  to  the  State 
in  which  the  project  Is  located. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  Sec- 
retary should  have  had  that  right  In  this 
blU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  point  on 
which  I  would  like  to  comment  Is  with 
reference  to  the  Advisory  Board.  We 
establish  an  Advisory  Board  composed 
of  seven  members. 

Basically,  I  am  opposed  to  advisory 
boards  in  areas  such  as  this.  However. 
I  am  going  along  with  it  because  the  bill 
provides,  on  page  26  thereof,  in  section 
(d)  a  termination  date  of  the  Board.  In 
other  words.  It  shall  only  be  in  existence 
In  an  advisory  capacity  for  20  years  and 
shall  cease  to  exist  after  that  period  of 
time. 

Mr.ASPINAUj.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
my  coUeague  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Yes,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  shall  be  In  exist- 
ence for  a  period  of  not  more  than  20 
years? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Not  more  than  20  years, 
but  it  must  cease  to  exist  within  the  pe- 
riod of  20  years. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  one  of  thoae 
who  believes  that  the  Board  will  ever  ter- 
minate within  a  period  of  less  than  20 
years.  I  am  Just  happy  to  see  that  we 
have  so  fixed  it  that  they  will  only  be  in 


an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  this 
particular  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  will  notice  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  struck  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  rewrote  completely  thi-^^ 
bill.  This  Is  typical  of  the  work  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af 
fairs  and  exemplifies  the  approach  that 
It  takes  to  these  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  support  this  legis- 
lation. It  represents  another  step  and  Is 
another  piece  in  the  puzzle  which  we  ar* 
fitting  together  in  an  effort  to  try  and 
establish  adequate  recreational  and  re- 
source facilities  under  the  Federal  anc 
State  Governments  to  take  care  of  th? 
recreational  needs  of  this  country  for 
1975  and  for  the  year  2000. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wll 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SAYLOR,  Yes.  I  am  happy  tc 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Referring  back  to  the 
gentleman's  reference  to  the  Advisorj 
Board,  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  Advisory  Board  will  have  no  author- 
ity and  in  fact  no  part  to  advise  with 
reference  other  than  to  such  things  a^ 
development.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  purchase  of  land,  because  the  bound- 
aries are  fixed;  is  that  not  right' 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  Is  right;  the 
boundaries  are  specifically  designated 
The  map  was  brought  before  the  cc«nmlt- 
tee  and  we  were  very  careful  to  make 
sure  that  the  boundaries  of  this  area  were 
designated  by  the  map  referred  to  in  the 
bill  and  on  file  in  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr 
Duncan]  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, during  the  2  years  of  my  very 
pleasant  service  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  I  have 
learned  that  after  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  had  finished  explaining  a  bill 
or  interrogating  a  witness,  and  after  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Say- 
LOR]  had  finished  doing  likewise,  there 
was  really  very  little  left  for  the  balance 
of  the  committee  to  do.  Most  of  the  sig- 
nificant and  important  parts  of  the  bill 
had  already  been  covered,  and  covered 
well. 

I  think  the  explanations  given  this 
morning  by  these  two  gentlemen  are 
Identical  with  the  experience  I  had  while 
serving  on  the  committee.  I  do  want  to 
thank  both  of  these  gentlemen  as  well  as 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr.  RrvuRsl, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  for  the 
time  and  effort  they  have  devoted  to  per- 
fecting this  piece  of  legislation  and  fi- 
nally bringing  it  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  All  three  are  well  known  as  out- 
standing conservationists  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I  know  that  members  of  this  commit- 
tee have  gone  to  the  area  and  held  field 
hearings,  spending  time  that  they  very 
weU  could  have  spent  In  their  own  dis- 
tricts to  solve  their  own  legislative  prob- 
lems. 
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I  am  grateful  to  the  members  for  the 
time  they  have  spent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  also  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
WyattI  who  has  made  very  significant 
contributions  as  we  have  worked  coop- 
eratively for  the  passage  of  this  bill;  and 
we  have  tried  to  work  together  on  this 
as  we  have  on  other  matters  of  signifi- 
cance to  both  his  district  and  mine.  I 
am  grateful  to  him. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  men- 
tioned that  some  toes  have  been  stepped 
on  and  some  feelings  have  been  injured 
as  a  result  of  this  bill.  I  suppose  that 
any  piece  of  legislation  as  it  goes  through 
the  crucible  and  does  come  out.  Is  going 
to  come  out  as  a  compromise  and  It  Is 
going  to  be  a  piece  of  legislation  which 
no  one  would  support  completely  if  they 
had  the  final  and  only  word  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

Often  I  have  suggested  to  my  constit- 
uents that  if  it  were  not  for  the  other 
534  people  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  I  could  get  legislation  which  I 
personEilly  thought  was  a  lot  better  and 
could  do  it  much  more  expeditiously  than 
it  is  done  now  imder  the  regiUar  legis- 
lative process. 

But  all  legislation  Is  a  ccanpromlse.  In 
my  judgment,  time  has  been  on  the  side 
of  the  passage  of  this  bill  Just  as  I  think 
time  was  on  the  side  of  the  passage  of  the 
wilderness  bill.  Eventually,  as  we  rec- 
ognize the  disagreements  and  weld  them 
together  in  the  committee  process,  both 
in  the  legislative  committee  and  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  we  come  out 
eventually  with  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  moves  down  the  middle  of  the  trail 
and  helRs  this  country  to  move  forward. 
I  think  this  Is  what  happended  here. 

We  have  cut  the  size  of  the  original 
measure — that  was  introduced  many, 
many  years  ago  by  Senator  Neuberger — 
down  materially.  We  have  eliminated 
almost,  I  think,  every  significant  and 
major  industrial,  manufacturing  area 
in  this  particular  section  of  western  Ore- 
gon. We  have  eliminated  almost  en- 
tirely the  rather  substantial  residential 
development  that  has  gone  on  in  this 
area  so  that  now  there  are  probably  only 
15  to  16  private  homes  in  the  areas. 

The  opposition  that  still  exists  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  there 
Is  some  that  still  exists.  Is  centered  really 
on  the  principle  of  this  question  of  con- 
demnation. I  have  expressed  myself  this 
way  before — that  recreation  Is  a  public 
use  and  wHl  become  increasingly  more  so 
in  the  days  and  years  to  come. 

Since  your  committee  recognizes  that 
it  is  a  public  use,  then  it  seems  to  me 
you  cannot  deny  the  sovereign  ultimate 
power  to  rely  upon  the  proceedings  in 
eminent  domain  to  prohibit  one  person 
or  a  few  people  from  frustrating  the  will 
of  the  majority. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
pointed  out  one  possibility  where  the 
power  of  condemnation  Is  necessary  when 
he  referred  to  land  speculators.  An- 
other is  where  someone  might  wish  to 
make  a  change  in  use  of  his  property  so 
as  to  make  it  completely  adverse  to  the 
purposes  for  which  this  area  is  being  es- 
tablished. 


I  do  not  really  expect  that  this  will 
come  to  pass  in  this  area.  I  do  not  really 
expect  that  we  will  ever  have  to  use  the 
power  of  condemnation.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that,  even  more  significant  than 
the  establishment  of  a  Dunes  seashore 
In  Oi-egon.  Ls  the  preservation  in  this 
area  of  recreation,  of  the  ultimate  power 
of  the  sovereign  to  condemn. 

As  I  said  and  as  I  say  again.  I  am  will- 
ing to  delay  it  or  defer  it  or  circumscribe 
It  in  any  way  that  would  be  necessary 
in  order  to  take  the  legitimate  ambitions 
and  desires  of  the  people  of  the  area  in- 
to consideration — but  we  cannot  elimi- 
nate it. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  from 
Oregon  refers  to  the  15  or  20  homes  that 
were  In  the  area.  These  homes  will  be 
permitted  to  stay  there  for  a  term  of 
first,  not  to  exceed  25  years,  or  second, 
for  a  term  ending  at  the  death  of  such 
owner.  The  death  of  the  owner's  spouse, 
or  at  a  time  all  of  the  children  of  such 
owner  or  the  owner's  spouse  die  before 
reaching  21  years  of  age  or  at  the  time 
the  youngest  such  child  reaches  the  age 
of  21,  whichever  of  all  such  events  occurs 
the  latest. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  think  very 
few  of  us  today  live  in  the  ancestral  man- 
sions In  which  our  parents  were  raised. 
In  this  particular,  the  Instant  bill  per- 
mits the  owner  to  remain  and  he  may 
live  just  as  he  does  now  and  have  the 
right  to  the  use  and  occupancy  of  his 
property  for  noncommercial  residential 
purposes  for  a  term  of  not  to  exceed  25 
years  or  for  an  indefinite  period  to  be 
measured  by  the  life  of  the  owner  plus 
the  life  of  the  spouse  and  such  addi- 
tional periods  as  may  be  necessary  until 
all  of  the  children  of  either  reach  21 
years  of  age  or  die  before  reaching  their 
21st  birthday. 

So  I  think  there  is  no  danger  that 
homes  will  be  destroyed.  Likewise  we 
have  so  delineated  the  boundaries  of 
this  as  to  give  adequate  protection  to 
several  major  wood  processing  firms  in 
the  area  which  have  for  a  long  time 
proved  themselves  to  be  good  neighbors. 
I  refer  to  Crown.  Sparrow,  and  Interna- 
tional Paper. 

I  think  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
prove  here  in  western  Oregon  that  recre- 
ation and  industry  can  live  side  by  side. 
We  already  have  a  history  of  some  2 
or  3  years  of  a  pulp-producing  plant 
in  the  immediate  proximity  of  this  area 
which  is  already  being  used  for  recre- 
ational purposes  by  the  people  of  Oregon. 
I  think  as  this  country  becomes  more  and 
more  populated  and  the  industrial  de- 
mands become  greater  and  greater  con- 
temporaneous with  the  increase  in  de- 
mand for  recreational  uses,  that  this 
will  have  to  be  done,  and  here  in  western 
Oregon  we  have  an  opportunity  to  set 
an  example. 

Before  I  conclude  I  should  also  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  Senater  Richard  Neu- 
berger, who  put  in  bill  form  this  concept 
of  an  Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore. 
I  wish  he  were  still  here  today  to  see  his 
work  culminate  in  the  passage  of  this 


bill  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  In 
any  event  his  widow,  and  the  now 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, is  still  in  the  Congress,  and  this 
measure  represents  the  culmination  of 
many  years'  work  by  her. 

I  have  looked  forwsird  for  3  years  to 
the  moment  I  could  stand  before  you  to- 
day to  speak  for  passage  of  my  bill  to 
establish  the  Oregon  Dunes  National 
Seashore.  This  measure  has  been  be- 
fore tlie  Congress  of  the  United  States  In 
one  form  or  another  since  1959  and  I 
have  considered  this  one  of  my  major 
legislative  goals  of  the  89th  Congress. 

The  Oregon  Dunes  is  an  area  of  unique 
beauty  on  the  Oregon  coast  between  the 
Siuslaw  River  to  the  north,  and  Ten -Mile 
Creek  to  the  south.  The  proposed  sea- 
shore, stretching  for  about  30  miles  along 
the  Oregon  shore,  embraces  a  magnifi- 
cent display  of  coastal  sand  dunes  and 
placid  fresh  water  lakes.  Within  this 
dunes  complex  there  are  three  distinct 
types  of  landforms.  Fronting  the  ocesui 
Is  an  attractive,  clean,  fine  textured, 
wide  sandy  beach.  Immediate  Inland  is 
a  spectacular  expanse  of  moving  sand 
that  is  being  swept  from  the  ocean  by 
the  wind  and  subsequently  deposited  and 
formed  into  what  have  been  described 
as  the  finest  remaining  examples  of 
coastal  dimes  in  the  United  States. 

The  third  and  .eastemmost  landform 
consists  of  ancient  forest  covered  dunes 
with  maximum  heights  up  to  450  feet 
above  the  sea.  Included  in  the  area  are 
a  number  of  small  irregular  fresh  water 
lakes  which,  lying  in  dunes  depressions, 
possess  high  scenic  and  recreational 
values.  Generally  si>eaking.  the  entire 
stretch  of  beach  and  the  immediate  in- 
land area  are  imdeveloped. 

Vegetative  cover  ranges  from  dunes 
grasses  to  the  dense  picturesque  conifer- 
ous forest  with  an  understory  of  varied 
shrubs  and  a  fine  rhododendron  display. 
Vegetation  foiond  in  the  proposed  sea- 
shore area  is  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  ecological  succession  to  be  found  along 
the  entire  Pacific  coast. 

The  Federal  Government  owns  be- 
tween 51  and  52  percent  of  the  land  sur- 
face in  the  State  of  Oregon,  yet  the  State, 
with  its  very  fine  system  of  State  parks, 
has  done  a  far  better  Job  In  meeting  the 
projected  needs  for  outdoor  recreation 
facilities  than  has  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  has  been  due,  at  least  in 
part,  to  the  fact  that  Eifter  timber  pro- 
duction, outdoor  recreation  is  one  of  the 
larger  contributors  to  Oregon's  economy. 
In  the  central  coastal  area,  outdoor  rec- 
reation is  every  bit  as  important  to  the 
economy  and  well-being  of  the  region  as 
it  is  in  any  other  part  of  the  State. 

The  total  land  and  water  area  within 
the  boimdarles  of  the  Oregon  Dunes 
National  Seashore  would  be  30,570  acres, 
more  or  less.  Of  this,  approximately 
6,000  acres  &re  water  surface.  About 
4.070  acres  are  private  lands,  of  which 
250  acres  are  classed  as  commercial  and 
industrial  land  and  260  acres  are  resi- 
dential property.  The  fair  market  value 
of  the  land  in  prviate  ownership  to  be 
acquired  Is  estimated  at  $2  million,  but 
this,  of  course,  is  subject  to  change  If 
conditions  beyond  Federal  control  vary. 
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I  would  be  somewhat  less  il.&v.  candid 
If  I  said  that  this  seasliore  proposal  has 
beer,  devoid  of  controversy  I  believe 
n'.Obi  of  the  controversy  began  with  the 
original  seashore  proposal  years  ago, 
which,  would  have  Lncluded  much  of  the 
summer  .home  development  around  sev- 
eral of  the  Inland  lakes,  particularly 
Woahink.  Siltcoos,  and  Tahlcenltch 
Lakes.  When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1963 
I  Introduced  HR.  5186,  which  varied 
somewhat  from  pre\ious  leg^lslatlve  pro- 
posals. The  major  variation,  I  believe. 
was  a  constriction  of  boundaries  to  elim- 
inate most  of  the  developed  areas  around 
these  lakes.  In  essence  I  used  Highway 
101  a.s  the  ea.'^tern  boundary,  with  sev- 
eral portions  exten.ding  east  of  the  high- 
way to  include  access  to  the  three  lakes 
I  have  named 

In  the  2  years  that  followed,  until  I 
intr'xluced  in  the  89th  Conr,'ress  the  bill 
we  are  presently  considering,  I  made 
several  other  mLnor  m.odiflcatlons  of  the 
boundaries  These  modifications  ex- 
cluded f:)ur  small- tracts  on  the  periphery 
of  t.he  seashore,  w.hlch  were  not  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  .seashore  and  which 
are  Important  to  the  economic  life  and 
development  of  the  area  Three  are 
presently  owned  by  the  International 
Paper  Co.,  ar.d  include  a  pumping  sta- 
tion on  the  south  end  of  Lake  Tahkenltch 
from  whence  water  is  pumped  to  the 
paperplant  at  Gardiner,  together  with 
two  sm.all  dams  acro.ss  the  outlets  of 
Tahkenitch  and  Siltcoos  Lakes,  placed 
several  years  ago  to  regulate  the  water 
levels,  again  to  supply  water  to  the  paper 
plant.  The  fourth  small  tract  is  owned 
by  Crown  Zellerbach  Con;).,  and  contains 
a  log  loading  area  together  with  a  few 
necessary  buildings  on  Taiikenitch  Lake. 
There  is  no  other  practicable  place  from 
which  Crown  can  load  the  harvest  of 
their  extensive  tree  farm  operation  with 
access  to  a  highway  sy.'tem.  This  oper- 
ation, as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  an  Interest- 
ing one  and  may  well  prove  to  be  an 
additional  attraction  rather  than  a  de- 
traction. Addi'iona!  acreage  owned  by 
the  Sparrow  Pacific  Corp  .  has  been  ex- 
cluded near  the  Umpqua  River  Rather 
than  following  a  .section  line,  the  new 
boundary  substantially  follows  the  di- 
vide, which  is  a  much  more  logical  line 
of  demarcation. 

I  added  a  llm.lted  acreage  to  provide 
a  north  entrance  to  the  seashore  without 
the  necessity  of  bridging  the  lakes  or  in- 
vading a  girl  scout  camp.  This  addition 
goes  along  an  O  &  C.  road  recently  con- 
structed from  Highway  101  out  to  the 
foredunes.  This  Is  Important,  both  for 
maximum  and  convenient  utilization  of 
the  facility,  and  will  be  of  Interest  eco- 
nomically to  the  town  of  Florence. 

Through  an  oversight  last  Congress, 
only  a  portion  of  the  Rhododendron 
State  Park  was  included.  The  balance 
of  thLs  area,  about  10  acres.  ha.s  been  in- 
cluded in  this  bill.  I  made  one  major 
addition  to  tht  seashore — the  land  in- 
cluded In  the  Tugman  State  Park  near 
the  south  end  of  the  proposed  sea.'^hore 
and  east  of  the  highway  This  would 
complete  the  consolidation  of  the  excel- 
lent State  parks  Into  the  area,  and  with 
the  National  Park  Service  providing  the 
operation    and    maintenance    for    these 


areas,  would  release  State  funds  for  rec- 
reational development  elsewhere. 

Most  people  agree  that  It  is  uneco- 
nomic to  have  State  parks  and  a  national 
seashore  In  the  same  area  administered 
by  different  agencies.  I  am  advised  that 
the  State  park  authorities  do  not  dis- 
agree to  the  inclusion  of  these  parks 
witliin  the  seashore;  however,  I  have 
provided  that  no  lands  owned  by  the 
State  or  local  governments  can  be  ac- 
quired by  the  Secretary  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner. 

There  are  several  residential  proper- 
ties which  would  be  included  within  the 
seashore,  and  I  have  used  a  modified 
"Cape  Cod  formula"  to  accord  these  resi- 
dential property  owners  treatment  com- 
parable to  that  accorded  residents  in 
other  seashore  areas  established  in  re- 
cent years.  H.R.  7524  provides  that  as 
a  condition  to  acquisition  of  Improved 
residential  property,  the  owner  could  re- 
tain the  right  of  use  and  occupancy  of 
such  property  for  noncommercial  resi- 
dential purposes  for  a  term  not  to  exceed 
25  years  or  for  a  term  ending  at  the  death 
of  such  owner,  the  death  of  the  owner's 
spouse,  or  at  the  time  all  of  the  children 
of  the  owner  or  the  owner's  spouse  die 
before  reaching  21  years  of  age,  or  at  the 
time  the  youngest  child  reaches  the  age 
of  21,  whichever  of  all  such  events  occurs 
the  latest. 

The  owner  would  elect  at  the  time  of 
conveyance  the  term  to  be  reserved,  and 
this  right  may  during  its  existence  be 
conveyed  or  leased  in  whole  but  not  in 
part  for  noncommercial  residential  pur- 
poses. The  owner  could  also  retain  the 
right  and  use  of  at  least  3  acres  or  sdl  of 
such  lesser  amounts  as  may  be  held  In 
the  same  ownership  e«  the  dwelling  for 
the  same  period.  Provision  Is  made  for 
the  Secretary  to  exclude  from  this  parcel 
of  land,  any  beaches  or  waters,  together 
with  so  much  of  the  land  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  necessary  for  public  access 
thereto. 

The  senior  Senator  from  my  State  has 
stated  his  opposition  to  this  bill  because 
It  carries  with  it  the  right  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  condemn  private  properties  In 
acquiring  the  lands  within  the  seashore. 
I  have  no  reservation  whatsoever  that 
recreation  Is  a  valid  public  use  and  that 
the  Goverrunent  should  therefore  be  able 
to  condemn  lands  for  recreation  use.  I 
am  willing  to  delay,  modify,  attach  con- 
ditions to,  and  further  compromise  the 
condemnation  power  of  the  Secretary  in 
this  case,  but  I  will  not  strip  him  of  the 
prerogative  of  using  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain  when  all  other  attempts  to 
negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  the  land 
fall.  My  own  opinion  is  that  condemna- 
tion will  probably  not  be  necessary  In  the 
Oregon  Dunes  area  except  to  resolve  dif- 
ferences In  prices  of  land  to  be  acquired. 

I  have  also  made  provision  for  several 
developments  and  uses  in  the  area  that 
are  necessary  for  the  continued  economic 
well-being  of  the  communities  adjacent 
to  the  proposed  seashore.  One  of  these 
uses  is  the  piunplng  of  water  from  the 
vast  underground  fresh  water  reservoir 
underlying  the  dunes.  I  have  also  pro- 
vided for  protection  of  an  existing  use 
by  the  International  Paper  Co.  of  a  pipe- 
line which  crosses  the  proposed  seashore 


from  a  plant  near  Gterdiner  and  con- 
tinues out  into  the  ocean  where  certair 
industrial  wtistes  are  trickled  into  the 
offshore  waters. 

The  concept  of  management  for  the 
Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore  is  thai 
this  will  be  an  area  of  public  use,  not  a 
preserve.  This  bill  would  direct  that  th- 
Secretary  set  aside  and  develop  areas  for 
camping,  picnicking,  boating  and  other 
recreational  facilities  and  shall  continue 
to  lease  lands  within  the  seashore  now 
used  for  Girl  Scout  camp  for  continued 
use  as  such,  and  shall  permit  hunting 
and  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  within 
the  seashore  in  accordance  with  the  law? 
of  the  State  of  Oregon,  provided  tha- 
the  Secretary  may  designate  certain 
zones  or  establish  certain  periods  when 
no  hunting  or  fishing  would  be  permitted 
for  reasons  of  public  safety  or  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  looked  forward 
to  this  day  for  a  long  period  of  time.  As 
I  have  said,  there  lias  been  controversy 
during  the  years  that  this  proposal  was 
undergoing  gestation.  This  bill,  as  pre- 
sented to  the  House  today,  is  a  com- 
promise— It  Is  a  good  compromise.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  protections  I  have  written 
into  this  bill,  and  which  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  have 
agreed  to,  have  removed  most  of  the 
controversial  points  which  were  to  be 
found  In  earlier  legislative  proposals. 

The  bill  carries  an  authorization  for 
the  sum  of  $10,884,000  for  land  acquisi- 
tion and  development  of  the  national 
seashore.  This  Is  merely  an  authoriza- 
tion and  I  would  hope  that  the  pressures 
being  felt  by  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  today  will  ease  In  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future  to  the  point  where  appropria- 
tions for  this  purchase  and  acquisition 
can  be  made. 

There  has  been  a  understandable  feel- 
ing of  unrest  among  the  residents  and 
property  owners  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
Oregon  Dtmes  since  the  first  legislative 
proposal  was  introduced  over  7  years  ago. 
Property  owners  have  been  uncertain  for 
these  long  years  as  to  whether  they  would 
find  their  lands  within  the  seashore.  As 
a  result  they  have  not  been  truly  free  to 
develop  their  lands  as  they  might  other- 
vrise  have  liked.  We  can  do  great  service 
to  these  people  by  enacting  this  proposal 
quickly  so  that  the  boundaries  will  be- 
come firm  and  the  area  may  proceed 
along  Its  course  of  orderly  development 
which  Is  Its  destiny. 

I  look  forward  to  favorable  action  by 
this  body  and  hope  favorable  action  will 
soon  follow  in  the  other  body  of  the  Con- 
gress, so  that  ultimate  development  of 
this  magnificent  recreational  resource 
may  become  a  reality.  I  know  that  the 
Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore  will.  In 
a  very  few  years,  become  one  of  the  great 
assets  of  the  central  Oregon  coast. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  distinguished  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  With  the 
greatest  of  pleasure  I  yield  to  my  difl- 
tingiiished  colleague  from  Oregon. 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
jentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
eglslatlon.  and  certainly  wish  to  com- 
rnend  my  colleague  from  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  Oregon  for  the  magnificent  job 
'hat  he  has  done  In  bringing  this  bill  to 
'  he  floor  of  the  House.  May  I  also  pay  my 
respects  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  extremely  able  Representa- 
tive from  Colorado,  Mr.  Aspinall.  He 
has  offered  wonderful  leadership  in  so 
many  areas  of  legislation  important  to 
those  of  us  who  come  from  the  western 
region  of  this  country. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  beauty  of  the  Ore- 
ijon  Dunes  Is  virtually  unsurpassed.  An 
eminent  biologist  and  recognized  au- 
thority on  dunes  has  described  them  as 
"the  most  beautiful  and  impressive 
coastal  dunes  in  North  America,  If  not 
the  world." 

The  National  Park  Service,  in  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  all  the  Nation's 
shorelines,  has  found  the  proposed  Ore- 
gon Dunes  1  of  the  10  most  Important 
and  relatively  imspoiled  natural  sea- 
shore areas  in  the  48  contiguous  States. 
Adding  striking  variety  to  the  rugged 
Oregon  coastline,  the  dunes  have  thrilled 
its  visitors  from  the  early  explorers  to  the 
modern  tourists  who  camp  in  the  sur- 
rounding forests. 

The  dunes  themselves  are  an  unusual 
phenomena  of  nature.  As  high  as  450 
feet  in  places,  these  great  mountains  of 
sand  are  unlike  other  seashore  sand  for- 
mations. But  rather  they  are  great 
transverse-ridged  dunes  usually  found 
only  In  the  great  desert  areas  of  the 
world,  but  rarely  on  seashores,  and  rarely 
in  North  America. 

Sand,  swept  from  the  beach  area  by 
the  wind,  has  formed  the  dimes  which 
are  stiU  moving — already  having  Inim- 
dated  an  ancient  coniferous  forest  form- 
ing a  landscape  of  striking  geologic  and 
scenic  interest. 

The  late  Senator  Richard  L.  Neuberger, 
an  enthusiastic  Oregonian  and  militant 
conservationist,  described  the  proposed 
seashore  when  he  introduced  the  first 
bill  for  its  creation  in  March  1959. 
He  said : 

The  Oregon  Dunes  conslBt  of  lofty  and  ma- 
jestic ramparts  of  sand  which  tower  above 
the  sea.  Behind  the  dunes,  lie  gemlike  little 
lakes.  Native  grasses  and  evergreen  trees 
add  to  the  wild  beauty  of  the  location.  Birds 
and  wildlife  abound. 

The  national  park  system  Itself  origi- 
nated as  a  valuable  attempt  to  compro- 
mise two  quite  just  yearnings;  on  the  one 
hand  there  was  the  desire  to  create  a 
great  civilization  and  all  that  this  means 
in  the  sense  of  vast  cities,  vast  indus- 
tries and  the  necessary  exploitation  of 
the  material  wealth  of  the  land;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  the  understand- 
able and  laudable  desire  to  preserve  for 
ourselves  and  future  generations  some- 
thing of  the  unspoiled  and  unexplolted 
natural  wonders  of  the  earth  which  civil- 
ization threatens  to  extinguish. 

The  unrestricted  utilization  of  natural 
resources  involves  a  harsh  alteration  of 
the  majestic  natursd  beauty  of  the 
earth — an  alteration  which  threatens  to 
leave  this  beauty  but  a  memory  in  the 
consciousness  of  future  generations.   By 


protecting  certain  areas  of  land  from 
man's  despoliation,  the  national  park 
systems  in  one  sense  creates  monuments 
to  our  past. 

We  have  rightly  recognized  that  build- 
ings, for  example,  of  historic  Interest 
should  be  preserved  in  their  original 
state;  we  create  monuments  to  those  in- 
dividuals In  our  society  who  have  made 
substantial  contributions  to  our  future 
and  our  general  welfare;  it  is  certainly 
no  less  fitting  that  we  honor  and  pre- 
serve for  posterity  some  part  of  our  bond 
to  our  natural  heritage. 

But  national  parks  are  far  more  than 
a  gesture  of  gratitude  to  our  past.  The 
tremendous  Increase  in  population  and 
the  need  to  use  more  and  more  of  the 
land  to  supply  and  maintain  the  popula- 
tion means  in  turn  tiiat  there  is  less  and 
less  area  for  the  recreational  use  of  the 
people.  The  Oregon  dunes  promises  to 
be  one  more  sorely  needed  oasis  of  re- 
laxation and  pleasure  in  a  desert  of  con- 
crete and  steel.  Creation  of  a  national 
seashore  In  this  area  Is  In  the  very  high- 
est tradition  of  conservation.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  has  de- 
clared that  no  other  area  on  the  entire 
Pacific  coast  possesses  such  a  compara- 
ble association  of  dunes,  seashore,  fresh 
water  lakes,  and  forests. 

In  1964  tourists  and  sportsmen  made 
more  than  350,000  visits  to  the  area 
which  has  year-round  recreational  op- 
portunities for  hiking,  riding,  camping, 
picknicking.  fishing,  hunting,  boating, 
clam-digglng,  and  beachcombing.  In  25 
years  time  it  is  expected  that  3  mlUIon 
persons  will  be  visiting  the  area  each 
year. 

In  supporting  this  legislation  I  wish 
to  thank  and  to  congratulate  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
btmcAN] .  for  his  unending  efforts  to  pre- 
serve this  natural  wonder,  I  also  wish  to 
congratulate  him  for  his  success  in  work- 
ing out  the  many  very  dlfiBcult  problems 
concerned  with  this  proposal  and  in 
bringing  it  now  before  this  House. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  for  her  com- 
ments, which  demonstrate  once  again 
the  Interest  wliich  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Oregon  have  in 
projects  outside  their  own  district. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Duncan],  for  the  important 
role  he  has  played  in  bringing  the  bill, 
H.R.  7524,  up  for  consideration  by  this 
body.  He  not  only  Introduced  the  meas- 
ure, but  also  pursued  its  programing 
through  the  legislative  processes  for  Its 
early  consideration  by  the  House.  The 
people  of  the  State  of  Oregon  can  be 
justifiably  proud  of  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  [Mr.  Duncan],  for  In  the  relatively 
short  time  he  has  been  a  Member  of 


Congress,  he  has  proven  himself  to  be 
an  exceptionaUy  effective  legislator.  If 
this  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  and  I  have 
no  doubts  that  it  will.  It  will  stand  as  a 
monument  to  his  effectiveness. '  Many  of 
his  colleagues,  like  myself,  will  support 
this  legislation  principally  because  of  the 
faith  that  we  have  in  Its  Introducer  and 
principal  advocate,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  DotjcanI. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Morton]. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
also  like  to  rise  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. At  this  point,  perhaps.  I  am  the 
devil's  advocate  when  I  point  out  some 
pitfalls  that  we  may  be  running  into  in 
carrj'lng  out  the  purposes  of  the  Outdoor  , 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion report.  It  Is  simply  this.  I  believe 
that  we  are  authorizing  park  legislation 
faster  than  we  are  able  to  fimd  It  from 
funds  that  are  accumulated  in  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund. 

In  some  cases,  this  Is  not  a  major  ob- 
stacle, but  In  other  cases  It  is.  In  this 
particular  concept  of  the  Oregon  Dunes 
Seashore,  there  are  not  a  great  many 
property  owners  involved  who  are  going 
to  sell  their  property.  The  residential 
property.  It  Is  anticipated,  will  continue 
to  be  occupied  by  the  residents.  The 
other  tracts  of  land  are  relatively  large 
and  do  not  compose  many  different  lots. 
But,  in  areas  where  we  have  a  great  many 
property  owners,  we  run  Into  a  very  dlfiB- 
cult problem  of  dealing  with  literally 
himdreds  of  Individual  people. 

I  hope  that,  in  its  wisdom,  this  jCon- 
gress  will  continue  to  authorize  and  de- 
velop the  authority  for  the  development 
of  outdoor  recreation  areas,  particularly 
in  the  denser  populated  sections  of  the 
coimtry,  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  the 
western  seaboard,  and  near  the  metro- 
politan areas  of  the  Midwest.  But,  I 
also  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  fund 
these  acquisitions  and  fimd  them  with 
deliberation  and  without  delay. 

As  soon  as  a  park  or  seashore  is  author- 
ized, a  cloud  is  put  on  the  title  of  the 
property  to  be  acquired.  It  becomes  dif- 
ficult to  sell  it  or  transfer  It,  It  becomes 
impossible,  in  many  cases,  to  develop  It. 
Therefore  it  Is  Important  that  this  Con- 
gress consider  not  only  authorizations 
but  also  plans  for  funding  the  acquisition. 

The  development  of  facilities  can  be 
delayed  writhout  hurting  anyone,  but  the 
fimding  of  the  acquisition  of  the  property 
must  take  place  so  that  the  Individual 
property  owner  is  protected,  and  the  indi- 
vidual property  owner  can  take  his  money 
and  Invest  it  somewhere  else,  if  this  is 
his  desire. 

I  am  very  much  for  this  legislation.  I 
feel  that  it  has  been  well  worked  over  by 
the  committee.  It  reflects  the  leadership 
both  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  of  the  ranking  minority 
member,  my  colleague  from  Permsyl- 
vania  [Mr.  Saylor].  But  I  do  want  to 
say  that  here,  again,  is  an  example  of 
where  we  enthusiastically  authorize 
without  a  definite  assurance  that  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  provide  the  money  to 
make  the  acquisition. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 
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Mr.  MORTON.  I  >ield  to  my  chair- 
man wiUi  »4reat,  plea^urf. 

Mr.  ASPINAJLL.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  I 
understand  what  my  colieat'ue  is  trying 
to  get  across  to  us.  it  is  this;  As  soon  as 
any  administrative  branch  of  the  Oov- 
erument  havini;  jurisdiction  over  such 
areas  sends  lUs  recommendation  for  such 
a  facility  aa  we  are  considering  at  this 
time,  then  not  only  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  ooth  bodies  from  that  area  are 
placed  on  the  spot,  as  it  were,  as  far  as 
promoting  le^!islation  and  trying  to  get 
It  passeti  IS  concerned  but.  after  it  has 
'oeen  given  consideration  and  approval  by 
the  Congress  and  signed  by  the  Chief 
Executive,  then  of  course  Members  of 
Congress  are  placed  further  on  the  spot 
by  trying  to  get  funds  to  have  the 
development. 

Before  the  development  and  purchase 
of  the  property  can  take  place,  ofttlmes 
the  charge  agam.st  the  Federal  Treasury 
becom.es  30  to  50  percent  higher  than  it 
was  said  to  be  at  the  time  of 
authorization. 

What  my  friend  Ls  suggesting  is  that  if 
we  are  not  going  to  fund  these  projects, 
perhaps  there  sliould  not  be  quite  so 
many  recommendations.  Is  that  right? 
Mr.  MORTON  lliis  Ls  the  point,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

I  thlrik  the  gentleman  has  explained  it 
very  well.  My  concern  is  tliat  when  we 
tell  the  people  in  the  area  we  are  going 
to  build  a  park,  that  we  are  going  to  set 
aside  an  area  for  outdoor  recreation,  for 
visitors;  concessions,  trails,  and  the  like, 
this  is  considered  a  Federal  takeover  of 
property.  We  sell  the  idea  in  gocxl  faith. 
Then,  when  it  comes  to  payiiog  for  it.  we 
have  delays  which  may  cause  great  In- 
convenience to  individuals. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MORTON.  Certainly,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman 

Mr  HOSMER  Will  the  gentleman 
specify  m  rather  more  detail  how  these 
projects  are  funded — or,  I  should  say, 
how  they  are  not  funded?  Is  it  partial- 
ly through  a  fund  and  partially  through 
straightforward  appropriations  that  are 
contemplated?    How  does  It  work? 

Mr.  MORTON.  In  the  case  where  au- 
thorizations are  to  funded  from  the  con- 
servation land  and  water  fund,  this  land 
and  water  fund,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  knows.  Is  developed  through 
several  sources.  One  source  is  the  fuel 
tax  on  motorboat^.'ahd  another  Is  from 
users'  and  admission  fees.  It  Is  from 
this  fund  that  appropriations  are  made 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  acquisitions  and 
development  of  parks  and  recreation 
facilities. 

Mr  HOSMER  But  that  Is  a  fund 
that  does  depend  upon  certain  annual 
collections,  probably  unpredictable. 
But  is  it  the  point  of  the  gentleman  that 
the  requests  we  get  to  authorize  such 
facilities  as  these  bears  no  reasonable 
relatlonsWp  to  the  accumulating  of  the 
funds:* 

Mr.  MORTON.  This  is  correct.  I  am 
concerned  that  I  do  not  really  know  the 
answer  to  that  because,  for  example.  In 
the  Assateague  appropriation  this  year, 
there  was  a  cut  from.  I  believe.  $3,8  rail- 
li;:r.  :o  a  lower  figure  recommended  by 


the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Assateague  itself  was 
authorized  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  MORTON.  That  is  correct.  The 
cost  of  that  total  acquisition,  really,  is 
unknown.  There  Is  an  estimate  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $20  million.  If  we  are 
to  fund  only  $3.5  million  of  the  $20  mil- 
lion requirement  now,  what  will  happen 
to  all  the  property  owners  who  will  be 
locked  in  until  the  time  we  can  find  the 
necessary  funds  and  make  the  actual 
purchases,  either  through  negotiation  or 
through  the  use  of  eminent  domain. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  If  they  are  not  intelli- 
gent enough  to  figure  out  some  way  to 
boost  the  value  of  their  land,  they  will 
take  a  loss  during  all  the  time  they  wait 
for  Uncle  Sam  to  take  It. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  that  the 
Oregon  Dunes  involves  only  a  small 
number  of  landowners,  compared  with 
Assateague.  Still,  it  does  involve  Am.erl- 
can  citizens  who  should  receive  some 
consideration  from  and  protection  by 
their  Government. 

Mr.  MORTON.  That  is  correct.  The 
point  I  made  was  amplified  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  In  our  enthusiasm  to 
do  a  soimd  conservation  job  we  must  not 
overlook  the  hard  reality  of  funding  the 
authorizations  which  we  make. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding.  I  certainly  appreciate 
what  the  gentleman  has  said. 

I  realize  the  need  for  further  recrea- 
tion areas  and  for  designating  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  national  monu- 
ments and  national  parks.  I  have  had 
an  experience  which  I  believe  dovetails 
with  what  the  gentleman  is  stating,  in- 
sofar as  Corps  of  Engineer  impound- 
ments are  concerned.  There  are  many 
of  them  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  of 
my  hometown  in  southwest  Missouri. 

The  general  process  of  Federal  land 
acquisition  goes  much  deeper  than  the 
question  of  si)eculation  after  an  area 
has  been  designated  as  an  Impoundment 
or  a  park;  or  how  the  funds  will  be  pro- 
vided— be  it  through  the  land  conserva- 
tion and  water  use  fund,  which  we  passed 
in  1964;  or  be  it  through  a  general  ap- 
propriation; or  be  it  that  water  users  ot 
recreation  or  fish  and  wildlife  people 
pay  a  proportionate  share  on  assessments 
which  are  made  for  use  of  impounded 
waters.    This  is  proper. 

I  believe  we  are  making  progress  in 
determining  economic  feasibility  in  our 
Federal  participation  in  these  matters. 
There  has  been  a  study  made  by  a 
special  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  in  the  past  3 
years,  as  to  modern  methods  of  land 
acquisition  under  these  and  other  cir- 
cumstances such  as  the  gentleman  so 
beautifully  portrayed.  Unfortunately, 
nothing  was  done  about  this  report  un- 
til recently,  predicated  upon  cries  for  re- 
lief from  the  people  whose  land  wm 
being  condemned,  who  oftentimes  had 
nothing  to  do  with  having  the  Impound- 


ment authorized  in  the  first  place.  In 
many  instances  the  land  had  been  in  tiie 
family  for  generations.  Therefore,  this 
was  brought  to  my  attention,  and  we  re- 
searched the  problem  and  found  that 
the  special  ad  hoc  subcommittee,  of  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works,  had  made 
a  beautiful  report  about  improving  and 
enhancing  methods  of  land  acquisition, 
whether  for  national  parks  or  monu- 
ments, or  for  recreational  purposes,  or 
reclamation  projects  or  flood  control  and 
power  projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
As  a  result,  we  have  Introduced  a  bill 
in  the  current  session  of  Congress  which 
would  change  the  method  of  land  ac- 
quisition. I  hope  to  the  point  that  it 
would  eliminate  speculation  or  an  in- 
crease in  the  fair  market  value  after  the 
designation  of  a  park  or  an  impound- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  would  pro- 
vide a  new  method  for  funding  in  co- 
operation with  those  who  are  served.  It 
would  certainly  enhance  the  image  of 
big  Federal  Government,  and  assist  those 
who  were  being  directly  or  indirectly 
forced  to  turn  over  their  properties  for 
the  so-called  common  good. 

I  must  say  that  I  do  not  favor  the  use 
of  entrance  fees.  User  fees  are  all 
right,  but  not  entrance  fees  for  these 
impoundments,  in  order  to  have  funds 
or  a  kitty  from  which  to  make  disburse- 
ments for  purchase  or  improvements,  as 
the  gentleman  so  well  pointed  out,  to 
these  new  areas  we  are  designating  that 
eventually  require  land  acquisition. 

However,  there  comes  a  question  of  the 
difference  between  bargaining  and  bar- 
tering as  established  by  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  land  acquisitions  for 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  last  few 
years  as  being  better  than  simply  con- 
demnation under  the  right  of  eminent 
domain,  on  the  one  hand;  and  threaten- 
ing and  harassing  on  the  other  hand 
These  can  involve  such  things  as  seman- 
tics and  attitudes  &s  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  was  pointing  out  as  well  as 
threats  and  irmuendoes,  namely,  delay  in 
tax  billing  and  delay  in  improvements 
or  a  cloud  over  a  title  or  speculation  in 
the  surrotmding  aretis,  to  which  people 
must  eventually  remove  themselves. 
There  are  also  questions  of  salvage 
values,  lease-backs,  threat  of  court  ac- 
tion, and  leap-frogging^to  say  naught 
of  tax  and  crop  delays. 

I  would  urge  earnest  consideration  and 
the  coordination  of  the  House's  com- 
mittees having  jurisdiction  in  some  new 
method  of  Federal  land  acquisition.  If 
we  are  to  continue  beyond  the  34  per- 
cent of  acreage  now  controlled  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  1  more 
minute. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  with  considerable  restraint  that 
the  gentleman  from  Marylaiid  has  not 
anticipated  one  of  the  arguments  that 
might  be  presented  against  his  thesis, 
which  is  simply  that  there  is  not  any 
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money  around  to  put  in  these  things,  be- 
cause we  are  spending  it  on  a  war  and 
so  forth.  Actually,  the  "so  forth"  part 
of  that  amounts  to  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Daily,  almost, 
we  see  new  proposals  for  the  spending 
of  money  coming  up  from  the  White 
House.  We  are  pressured  to  enact  these 
and  give  them  a  start  and  thereafter 
fund  them.  Here  we  have  a  fine  pro- 
gram which  is  already  in  existence  and 
which  is  worthy  of  funds.  I  think  in 
all  fairness  that  the  people  downtown 
ought  to  give  some  attention  to  these 
existing  worthy  programs  and  to  the 
funding  of  them  before  they  come 
traipsing  up  here  with  a  whole  brace  of 
new  ways  to  take  money  out  of  the  U.S. 

Mr.  MORTON.    I  could  not  agree  with 
■  he  gentleman  more. 

Mr.    ASPINALL.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
vield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Ullman]. 
Mr.  ULLMAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  congratulate   the   chairman   of   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
'airs,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
\spiNALL]  and  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
'nan  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Duncan ]  for  the 
long  and  diligent  effort  they  have  put 
nto  this  bill  over  a  period  of  years,    r 
think  I  know  a  little  bit  about  the  prob- 
lems surrounding  this  project,  because 
I. was  on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  a  number  of  years  ago 
when  we  held  the  first  hearings  out  in 
Florence,  Oreg.,  and  learned  of  some  of 
the  problems  and  the  opposition  involved 
in  the  proposal.    At  that  time  it  seemed 
to  many  that  it  might  not  ever  be  pos- 
sible to  overcome  the  obstacles,  but  I 
have  watched  the  activities  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  who  represents  that 
district  and  I  have  observed  the  diU- 
gence  with  which  he  has  approached 
these  problems,  putting  together  a  pack- 
age that  has  in  large  part  overcome  the 
opposition  of  those  who  did  not  favor 
the  project. 

As  an  original  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Outdoor  Recreation  Review  Com- 
mission, I  know  that  we  pondered  long 
over  the  problem  of  saving  these  great 
outdoor  assets  for  future  Americans. 
This  project,  the  Oregon  dunes,  typifies 
the  best  of  those  proposals  that  we  were 
talking  about.  This  will  be  a  great 
landmark  to  outdoor  recreation.  What 
we  are  doing  today  will  be  appreciated 
more  and  more  as  the  years  go  by. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  conmiend  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall],  for 
his  diligence  and  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr,  Duncan]  for  his  successful 
advocacy  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ASPINALL,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  recom- 
mended in  the  reported  bill  as  an  origi- 
nal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


H.R,  7524 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTeaentatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Conffresa  aaaembled,  That  in  or- 
der to  provide  lor  conserving  and  developing 
lor  the  benefit,  inspiration,  and  use  or  the 
public,  certain  ocean  shoreline,  and  dtines, 
forested  areas,  fresh  water  lakes,  and  recrea- 
tional faculties  m  the  State  of  Oregon,  the 
ccpnblnatlon  of  which  comprises  a  total  area 
of  scenic,  scientific,  recreational,  and  his- 
toric significance,  there  Is  hereby  established 
the  Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  'seashore")  which, 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  shaU  com- 
prise the  lands  described  in  section  11  of  this 
Act  The  seashore  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 

Sec.  2.  All    lands    of    the    United    States 
within  the  exterior  boundary  of  the  seashore 
are    hereby    made    a    part   of    the    seashore 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act :  Provided,  That 
all  lands  required  for  purposes  of  the  United 
States   Coast    Guard    or    the   United    States 
Corps  of  Engineers  shall  continue  to  be  used 
by  such  agencies  to  the  eactent  required  for 
such  purposes.    Within  the  exterior  bound- 
ary of  the  seashore  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  acquire  by  purchase,  donation,  with 
donated  or  appropriated   funds  or  by  such 
other  authorized  meaiis  exxiept  exchange  as 
he  deems  to  be  In  the  public  Interest,  such 
lands,  submerged  lands,  waters,  or  lntere«t8 
therein  as  he  considers  commensurate  with 
the  adaptability  of  such  lands  and  waters  to 
the    purposes    of    this   Act:    Provided,    That 
lands,  submerged  lands,  waters,  or  Interests 
therein,  owned  by  or  under  the  control  of 
the  State  of  Oregon  or  any  political  subdi- 
vision  thereof  may  be  acquired   only  with 
the  consent  of  such  State  or  political  subdl- 
vUlon:    Provided  further.  That   no  part  of 
the  Souithern   Pacific  Railway   right-of-way 
may  be  acquired  without  the  consent  of  the 
railway:    And    provided    further,    That    the 
Secretary  shaU  not  acquire  any  lands  for  said 
seashore  beyond  the  exterior  boundaries  de- 
lineated herein,  except  that  he  may  acquire 
by  purchase  or  donation  land  contiguous  to 
the  seashore  where  the  owners  thereof  desire 
to  so  convey  their  property  and  as  and  when 
funds   are   made   available   therefor  by  the 
Congress. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore  Advisory 
Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"board")  composed  of  seven  members  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  two  years  each  by  the 
Secretary  as  foUows:  (1)  three  members  to 
be  appointed  from  the  recommendaUons 
made  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
or  coxmty  court  of  each  of  the  three  coxintles 
in  which  the  seashore  Is  located,  one  mem- 
ber from  the  recommendations  made  by  each 
such  board  or  co\irt;  (2)  three  members  to 
be  appointed  from  recommendations  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Oregon;  and  (3) 
one  member  to  be  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  to  be  chairman.  Any  vacancy  In  the 
board  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 
The  members  shall  be  paid  no  compensation 
as  such  but  shaU  be  paid  expenses  Incidental 
to  uavel  when  engaged  In  discharging  their 
duties  as  such  members. 

(c)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  consult  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  with  respect  to  matters  of 
policy  relaUng  to  the  development  of  the 
seashore.  The  board  shall  meet  not  less  than 
twice  yearly  upon  the  call  of  the  member 
designated  as  chairman  by  the  Secretary,  or 
additionally  upon  request  of  the  Secretary, 

(d)  The  Board  shall  cease  to  exist  twenty 
years  after  the  effective  date  of  thU  Act, 

Sec,  4.  (a)(1)  Any  owner  or  owners  (here- 
inafter In  this  section  referred  to  as  "owner") 
of  Improved  property  on  the  date  of  its  ac- 
quisition by  the  Secretary  may,  as  a  condition 
of  such  acqulBlUon.  retain  the  right  of  use 


and  occupancy  of  such  prc^>erty  for  noncom- 
mercial resldenUal  purposes  for  a  term  of  ( 1 ) 
not  to  «xceed  twenty-five  years,  or  (2)  for  a 
term  ending  at  the  death  of  such  owner,  the 
death  of  the  owner's  spouse,  or  at  the  time 
all  of  the  children  of  the  owner  or  of  the 
owner's  spouse  die  before  reaching  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  or  at  the  time  the  youngest 
such  child  reaches   the  age   of   twenty-one, 
whichever    of    all    such,    event*    occurs    the 
latest.    The  owner  shall  elect  at  the  time  of 
conveyance  the  term  to  be  reserved.    Where 
any  such  owner  retains  a  right  of  use  and 
occupancy   as    herein    provided,   such   right 
may    during    lU   existence    be    conveyed   or 
leased  In  whole,  but  not  m  part,  for  noncom- 
mercial residential  purposes.    The  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  the  owner  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  property  on  the  date  of  such  acquisi- 
tion less  the  fair  market  value  on  such  date 
of  the  right  retained  by  the  owner.    At  any 
time  subsequent  to  the  acquisition  of  such 
property  the  Secretary  may,  with  the  consent 
of  the  owner  of  the  retained  right  of  use  and 
occupancy,    acquire    such    right.    In    whlcii 
event  he  shall  pay  to  such  owner  the  fair 
market  value  of   the  remaining  porUon   of 
such  right. 

(2)  Any  right  of  use  and  occupancy  of 
property,  retained  as  provided  In  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  may  be  terminated  by 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Oregon  In  any  action  brought  there- 
in by  the  Secretary  to  acquire  such  right  at 
any  time  after  the  date  when  such  property 
Is  no  longer  used  for  noncommercial  resi- 
dential purposes  only. 

(b)  The  Secretary's  authority  to  acqtme 
property  by  condemnation  shall  be  further 
suspended  with  respect  to  any  particular 
property  which  Is  used  for  commercial  or  In- 
dustrial purposes  during  any  periods  when 
such  use  Is  permitted  by  the  Secretary  and 
during  the  pendency  of  the  first  application 
for  such  permission  made  to  the  Secretary 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  if 
such  application  Is  made  not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The      term      "improved       property", 
wherever    used   In   this   Act,   shall   mean   a 
detached,   one-family   dwelling    (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "dwelling")    the  construction 
of  which  was  begun  before  May  1,  1806,  to- 
gether with  so  much  of  the  land  on  which  the 
dwelling  Is  situated,  the  said  land  being  In 
the  same  ownership  as  the  dweUlng,  as  the 
Secretary  shall   designate   to  be  reasonably 
necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  dweUlng 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  noncommercial  reel- 
denUal    use.    together   with    any   structures 
accessory  to  the  dwelling  which  are  situated 
on  the  land  so  designated.    The  amount  of 
the  land  so  designated  shall   In  every  case 
be  at  least  three  acres  In  area,  or  all  of  such 
lesser  amount  as  may  be  held  In  the  same 
ownership  as  the  dwelling,  and  In  maktog 
such   designation    the   Secretary   shall    take 
Into  account  the  maimer  of  noncommercial 
residential  use  In   which  the  dwelling  and 
land   have   customarUy   been   enjoyed:    Pro- 
vided, That  the  Secretary  may  exclude  from 
the  land  so  designated  any  beach  or  waters 
together  with  so  much  of  the  land  adjoining 
such  beach  or  waters  as  the  Secretary  mAy 
deem  necessary  for  public  access  thereto. 

(d)  To  assure  that  land  contiguous  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  seashore  U  used  In  a  man- 
ner which  U  not  detrimental  to  the  purpose 
for  which  the  naUonal  seashore  Is  estab- 
lished, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized, notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  thU  Act,  to  procure  by  gift,  pur- 
chase with  donated  or  appropriated  funds  or 
otherwise,  scenic  easements  or  other  less- 
than-fee  intereste  In  land  not  to  exceed  nve 
hundred  feet  In  width  conUguous  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  seashore:  Provided,  That 
in  the  west  one- half  of  section  2,  In  section 
3,  and  In  the  north  one-half  of  section  11,  all 
of  township  20  south,  range  12  west  of  the 
WUlamette  meridian  such  scenic  easement! 
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or  otber  Interests  may  exce^  a  width  of  five 
hundred  feet:  Provided  ju'ther.  That  no 
eoenlc  easement  may  be  acquired  !n  the  north 
three-quarters  of  section  34,  towiiBhlp  16 
•outh,  ranKe  12  west,  WUlajnetue  mendjan: 
Provided  •u-lh.er.  That  such  scenic  easements 
or  other  liiteresLs  t2.ay  be  acquired  without 
the  oonsent  of  the  owner  oniy  if  the  Secretary 
det«nnlne8  th;ii  the  land  Is  being  proposed 
for  a  ckange  in  use  which  would  destroy  Its 
present  scenic  values  and  Interfere  with  the 
conservation  and  development  objectives  of 
the  national  seashore:  Protnded  further, 
That  the  continuation  of  sustained  yield 
forest  management  practices  Including,  but 
not  limited  to.  harvesting  and  replanting, 
•hall  not  be  considered  a  change  In  use. 

Sec.  5  The  .-Deoretary  shall  furnish  to  any 
Interested  pjerson  requesting  the  same,  a  cer- 
tificate lr»dlcating  with  respect  to  any  prop- 
erty located  within  the  seashore  as  to  which 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire  such 
property  by  condemnauon  has  been  sus- 
pended In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  thai  such  authority  has  been  so 
suspended   and    the    reas<jns    therefor. 

Stc.  8.  (ai  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
dlrffted,  ;.;r,der  tcrm.s  and  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  of  Oresron,  U)  permit  the 
investigation  for.  appropriation,  storage,  and 
Withdrawal  of  ground  water  surface  water. 
and  lake,  stream,  and  river  water  from  the 
sea.sht)re  and  tiie  conveyance  thereof  outside 
the  boundaries  of  the  seashore  for  benefldal 
use  !n  accordance  with  the  laws  of  said  State 
If  permission  therefor  has  been  obtained 
from  said  Stat«  before  the  effective  date 
hereof  P'-ovide.d.  That  nothing  herein  shall 
prohibit  or  authorize  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  wat«r  from  Tahkenltch  or  Slltcoos 
Lakes  In  accordance  with  permission  granted 
by  the  State  of  Oregon  prior  to  the  effective 
dale  hereof  in  connection  with  certain  in- 
dustrial plants  being  developed  at  or  near 
Gardiner    Oregon. 

tbi  The  Secretary  1«  .luthorlzed  and  di- 
rected t<)  permit  transportation  and  storage 
In  pipelines  within  and  through  the  seashore 
fc«-  disposal  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  if  d  mastic 
and  industrial  wastes  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon  and  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  permits  therefor 
granted  by  said  State  before  the  effecUve  date 
of  this  Act 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized  to 
grant  such  additional  easemenUi  and  rights, 
In  terms  up  to  perpetuity,  as  in  the  jwdgment 
of  the  Secretary  would  be  appropriate  and 
desirable  for  the  effective  use  if  the  rights 
to  water  and  the  disposal  of  waste  provided 
for  herein  and  for  other  utility  and  private 
purpooos  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Oregon,  subject  U)  such  reason- 
able conditions  as  are  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  scenic  sclentlflc  historic,  and 
recreational   features  of  the  seashore. 

Sic.  7  The  Secretary  may  conduct  such 
tand  dune  stabilization  and  erosion  control 
pri^rams  within  the  seashore  a.s  he  deems 
necessary  to  insure  the  protection  of  man- 
macie  developments  and  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  area,  and  he  shall  secure  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  i.ther  Federal  and 
State  agencies  to  accomplish  these  purpoaee. 

Stc  8  No  existing  authority  or  responsi- 
bility of  any  Federal  State,  or  local  gov- 
ernmental rtirency  with  respect  to  Jurisdic- 
tion over  tht.'  construction,  reconstruction, 
operanon  and  maintenance  of  any  public 
hUhway  shall  be  altered  or  afTected  by  this 
Act  or  by  relocation  of  any  such  highway, 
but  the  Secretary  may  .ncqulre  Jurusdlctlon 
over  such  highway  by  agreement  with  the 
adnilnisterini?  agency  pursuant  to  section  2 
of  thl.s  Act  In  the  event  any  such  highway 
Is  rel(>;ated  or  reconstrurted,  Hnv  Increased 
costs  attributable  to  the  adoptl -n  of  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  In  connection 
therewith  shall  be  borne  by  funds  available 
to  him. 


Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  shall  set  aside  areas 
and  develop  facilities  for  camping,  picnick- 
ing, boating,  and  other  recreational  facilities, 
and  shall  continue  to  lease  the  lands  within 
the  seashore  now  iised  for  a  Girl  Scout  camp 
on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  they 
now  are  for  so  long  as  such  lands  are  used 
for  a  Girl  Scout  camp,  and  shall  i>ermlt 
hunting  and  fishing  on  lands  and  waters 
under  his  Jurisdiction  within  the  seashore 
In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Oregon:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may 
designate  zones  where,  and  establish  periods 
when,  no  hunting  or  fishing  shall  be  per- 
mitted for  reasons  of  public  safety,  admin- 
istration, or  public  use  and  enjoyment  not 
compatible  with  hunting  or  fishing.  Regu- 
lations prescribing  any  such  restrictions 
shall  be  issued  after  consultation  with  the 
Oregon  State  Game  Commission. 

Sec.  10.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act.  the  property  acquired  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  Act  shall  be  administered  by 
him  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
August  25,  1916,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented (39  Stat.  535;  18  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.).  re- 
lating to  the  areas  administered  and  super- 
vised by  the  Secretary  through  the  National 
Park.  Service,  except  that  authority  otherwise 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
the  conservation  and  management  of  natural 
resources  may  be  utilized  to  the  extent  be 
finds  such  authority  wUl  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

Sec.  11.  The  seashore  shall  consist  of  land, 
water,  and  submerged  land  on  the  Oregon 
coast  lying  generally  between  the  Sluslaw 
River  on  the  north  and  Tenmlle  Creek  on 
the  south,  the  exterior  boundary  of  which  Is 
depicted  on  the  drawing  entitled  "Boundary 
Map,  Proposed  Oregon  Dunes  National  Sea- 
shore." numbered  NS-OD-7112C  and  dated 
January  1966,  which  Is  on  file  and  available 
for  public  Inspection  in  the  office  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  to  which  Is  attached  and  hereby 
made  a  part  thereof  a  detailed  description 
of  said  exterior  boundary  by  metes  and 
bounds  and  a  document  entitled  "Private 
Property  Within  Proposed  Boundary  (To  Ac- 
company Drawing  No.  NS-OD/730aA) ."  The 
Secretary  may  by  publication  of  a  revised 
drawing  in  the  Federal  Register  make  minor 
adjustments  In  the  boundary  of  the  seashore 
except  that  the  total  acreage  of  the  seashore 
may  not  be  increased  beyond  the  acreage 
within  the  boundary  referred  to  In  such 
drawing. 

Sec.  13.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  land  acquisition  in  con- 
nection with,  and  for  the  development  of, 
the  Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore  the  sum 
of  C10,884,(XX). 

Mr.  ASPINALL  (during  reading  of 
the  substitute  committee  amendment) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  substitute  amendment. 

The  committee  substitute  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  nole,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  MoNAGAN,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (HJl.  7524).  to  establish  the 
Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore  In  the 


State  of  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  812,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THIRD  POWERPLANT,  GRAND 
COULEE  DAM,  COLUMBIA  BASIN 
PROJECT.  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  7406)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  a  third 
powerplant  at  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam, 
Columbia  Basin  project,  Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  7406,  with  Mr. 
MoNAGAN  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Rogers]  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlemsm 
from  Texas   [Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  which 
the  Cbmmittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  brings  before  the  House  today 
authorises  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  a 
third  powerplant  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 
As  amended  by  the  committee,  the  legis- 
lation also  provides  for  baslnwlde  ac- 
counting In  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentletnan  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  AsPiNALL].  will  discuss  the  commit- 
tee sunendment.  It  is  my  purpose  to  out- 
line briefly  what  is  In^  olved  in  the  third 
powerplant   proposal. 

Taken  alone,  the  third  powerplant  is 
a  giant  in  its  own  right.  There  is  no  ex- 
isting powerplant  In  the  United  States 
with  greater  power  generating  capacity 
than  this  proposed  addition  to  Grand 
Coulee.  It  will  ultimately  add  3.6  mil- 
lion kilowatts  of  generating  capacity  to 
the  Federal  Columbia  River  power  sys- 
tem and  provide  about  4.6  billion  kilo- 
watt hours  energy  anually  to  meet  the 
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ever-increasing  demands  for  electric 
power  and  energy  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

The  third  powerplant  will  be  con- 
structed on  the  east  bank  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  adjoining  the  Grand  Coulee 
Dam.  Reservoir  water  will  be  conveyed 
around  the  existing  dam  to  a  new  fore- 
bay  to  be  formed  by  a  concrete  forebay 
dam.  Penstocks  from  this  forebay  would 
lead  to  the  powerhouse  at  the  down- 
stream river  level.  Twelve  turbine- 
generator  units  will  be  Installed  In  pairs 
as  the  power  market  builds  up,  with  the 
final  pair  expected  to  be  in  operation  by 
about  1983.  Each  generator  will  have  a 
capacity  of  300,000  kilowatts,  eventually 
totaling  3,600,000  kilowatts  for  the  third 
powerplant  and  5.600,000  kilowatts  for 
the  entire  hydroelectric  project  at  Grand 
Coulee  Dam.  New  visitor  facilities  at 
the  dam  will  be  required  to  replace  those 
displaced  by  the  new  construction.  The 
switchyard  facilities  which  are  presently 
in  the  location  of  the  proposed  third 
powerplant  will  be  moved  across  the  river 
to  the  west  bank  and  downstream  from 
the  dam.  The  third  powerplant  will  be 
integrated  electrically  and  financially 
Into  the  Federal  Columbia  River  power 
system. 

The  third  powerplant  is  the  key  ele- 
ment In  the  plan  to  most  effectively  use 
Improved  streamflows  resulting  from  the 
1964  treaty  with  Canada  for  joint  devel- 
opment of  the  Columbia  River.  In  addi- 
tion, it  will  make  more  eCBcient  use  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest-Pacific  Southwest 
extra-high-voltage  transmission  inter- 
tie  approved  by  the  Congress  in  1964  and 
presently  under  construction. 

Under  the  Columbia  River  Treaty,  dams 
will  be  constructed  above  Grand  Coulee 
to  more  than  triple  the  usable  storage 
on  the  Columbia  River.  Canada  has  al- 
ready started  construction  of  huge  dams 
to  store  15.5  million  acre-feet  of  water 
on  its  side  of  the  border.  This  additional 
storage  will  provide  Increased  flood  pro- 
tection in  both  countries  and  will  greatly 
enhance  the  hydroelectric  potential  of 
the  powerplants  on  the  Columbia  River. 
The  United  States  must  construct  addi- 
tional power  generating  facilities  at  vari- 
ous dams  in  its  existing  system  in  order 
to  take  full  advantage  of  this  potential. 
The  Grand  Coulee  Dam  because  of  its 
location  in  relation  to  other  Columbia 
River  powerplants,  its  height,  its  large 
reservoir  ca{>acity.  and  the  regulation 
of  River  flows  by  Chief  Joseph  Dam  im- 
mediately downstream.  wUl  develop  a 
major  share  of  the  increased  power  po- 
tentlonal  made  possible  by  the  treaty. 

The  four-line  extra-hlgh-voltage 
transmission  intertie  between  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  the  Pacific  Southwest 
which  is  now  under  construction  repre- 
sents a  new  development  in  electric 
power  technique.  It  is  the  largest  single 
electric  transmission  program  ever  un- 
dertaken in  this  country  and  is  one  of 
the  finest  examples  to  be  found  of  coop- 
eration among  publicly  owned  and  pri- 
vately owned  facilities  and  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Canada  Treaty  and 
the  Intertie  are  complementary.  Be- 
cause of  the  intertie,  the  Canadian  power 
salable  in  the  United  States  as  well  M 
third  powerplant  power  can  be  marketed 


during  the  early  years  of  its  availability 
in  any  of  the  Pacific  coast  States.  While 
the  rapidly  growing  demands  for  elec- 
tric power  and  energy  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  wUl  absorb  the  power  pro- 
duced by  the  third  powerplant,  there  will 
be  some  peaking  power  and  secondary 
power  In  the  early  years  of  the  third 
powerplant  operations  which  can  be 
marketed  in  the  Pacific  Southwest  over 
the  intertie. 

Under  the  Columbia  River  Treaty,  the 
Government  of  Canada  is  committed  to 
complete  all  three  of  its  reservoirs  by 
1973.  In  fact,  the  first  two  of  these 
reservoirs  are  already  under  construc- 
tion. In  order  to  make  use  of  the  Im- 
proved stream  regulation  when  It  be- 
comes available,  construction  of  the  third 
powerplant  should  be  started  as  soon  as 
possible.  Under  treaty  storage  condi- 
tions without  the  third  powerplant.  a 
great  deal  of  water  which  would  be  avail- 
able to  generate  both  prime  power  and 
secondary  energy  would  necessarily  have 
to  be  spilled  and  wasted  downstream. 
The  cost  of  constructing  the  third 
powerplant  and  appurtenant  works.  In- 
cluding a  visitor  center,  is  estimated  at 
$390  million  on  the  basis  of  prices  pre- 
vailing at  the  present  time.  As  already 
Indicated,  authority  Is  provided  for  stage 
construction  as  the  power  market  builds 
up.  It  is  expected  that  the  first  stage  will 
be  completed  in  1973  with  the  final  units 
placed  in  operation  around  1983.  The 
entire  cost,  except  for  about  $1.3  million 
for  the  visitor  center,  will  be  fully  reim- 
bursable with  interest.  The  cost  asso- 
ciated with  each  stage  of  development 
win  be  repaid  within  50  years  from  the 
time  that  stage  becomes  revenue  produc- 
ing. The  formula  for  determining  the 
Interest  rate  is  the  one  wWch  has  been 
used  for  all  or  nearly  all  water  resources 
development  projects  authorized  to  be 
undertaken  by  Federal  agencies  in  recent 
years.  The  Interest  rate  under  the 
formula  at  the  present  time  is  SVa 
percent. 

The  economic  and  financial  feasibility 
for  the  third  powerplant  is  exceptionally 
favorable.  The  benefit-cost  ratio  is  bet- 
ter than  3  to  1.  While  the  third  power- 
plant  will  be  integrated  into  the  Federal 
Columbia  River  power  system  for  repay- 
ment purposes,  an  analysis  of  the  costs 
and  revenues  and  the  sale  of  power 
attributable  to  this  plant  will  show  that 
the  capital  investment  associated  with 
each  stage  could  be  repaid  well  within 
50  years  from  the  time  the  stage  becomes 
commercially  productive  with  revenues 
attributable  to  the  third  powerplant.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  prospective  aiuiua! 
revenues  attributable  to  the  third  power- 
plant  would  exceed  the  annual  financial 
cost  by  almost  $4  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Cconmlttee  concluded  that 
the  construction  of  a  third  powerplant  at 
Grand  Coulee  is  physically,  economically, 
and  financially  feasible  and  that  it 
should  be  constructed  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  to  take  advantage  of  our 
Treaty  with  Canada. 

We  urge  s^Jur  approvEil  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlonan  yield? 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Yes,  I  yield  to 
the  gaatlemem  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  say 
that  this  $390  million  could  be  i>aid  back, 
or  will  be  paid  back?  There  Is  a  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of -Texas.  I  think  this 
ought  to  be  said:  That  this  "could  be 
paid"  is  what  we  are  interested  In,  that 
the  possibility  is  there;  and.  if  the  possi- 
bility Is  there,  then  It  is  a  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  to  see  that  they  are  paid. 
I  will  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Iowa, 
that  this  is  what  we  had  in  mind,  and 
what  I  had  In  mind. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  ROGERS  ot  Texafi.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  of  these  ZV2 
million  kilowatts  will  be  wheeled  east  to 
Iowa? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  chances 
are  that  none  of  them  will  be  wheeled 
east  to  Iowa  at  the  present  time,  be- 
cause there  is  no  provision  for  this  at 
the  present  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  that  It 
would  be  much  more  economically 
feasible  to  obtain  in  Iowa  electricity 
produced  nearer  to  Iowa  than  this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  industry 
will  continue  to  leapfrog  the  State  of 
Iowa  to  go  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  for 
this  cheap  power? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  point  Is, 
I  do  not  believe  industry  is  going  to  leap- 
frog the  great  StAte  of  Iowa  to  go  out 
here,  because  of  this  additional  energy. 

The  additional  energy  will  permit  the 
Pacific  Northwest  to  build  up.  But  the 
major  point  Involved,  and  what  we  tried 
to  do  in  the  committee,  is  to  see  that 
electricity  is  not  afforded  at  a  cheap 
price  to  undercut  competitive  sources  in 
other  places. 

This  Is  the  reason  I  pointed  out  just 
a  minute  ago  that  the  cost  of  these 
facilities  must  be  paid  for  under  the 
reclamation  law,  and  the  rates  charged 
for  this  electricity  must  be  sufficient  to 
meet  these  demands. 

My  personal  feeling  is  that  these  rates 
must  also  be  in  conformity  with  com- 
petitive rates,  either  from  other  public 
sources  or  from  private  sources. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
say  that  is  the  case  now  with  respect 
to  electric  rates  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west ? 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  would  say 
that  it  is  a  highly  controversial  Issue. 
We  have  tried  to  get  this  adjusted.  I 
believe  the  committee  has  made  .some 
measurable  steps  forward. 

There  was  serious  suspicion  for  some 
time  on  this  subject  matter.  We  have 
addressed  ourselves  In  the  committee  to 
the  problem,  and  I  think  we  have  made 
.some  headway. 

I  would  say  further  to  my  good  friend 
from  Iowa,  that  if  the  proper  headway  is 
not  made  to  see  that  this  is  competitive, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  will  certainly 
be  Rlad  to  discuss  it  further  with  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  and  do  what  is 
necessary  to  bring  this  about 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  no  way  to  bring 
private  utilities  into  this  picture?  Is 
there  no  way  that  they  can  build  a  dam 
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of  this  size  and  spare  the  taxpayers  the 
uiiceriairity  of  an  Inv'estment  of  $390 
mlliion' 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texa.s.  This,  of 
coursp,  13  fully  reimbursable  It  would 
be  a  question,  if  you  get  into  Issue  as  to 
who  Ls  eoing  to  build  this  dam.  Of 
course,  this  source  of  power  does  belong 
to  the  public.  But  when  you  get  into  this 
phase,  the  controversy  as  between  public 
and  private  power  resolves  itself  as  to 
the  use.  If  we  have  the  source  of  power, 
it  ought  to  be  developed 

Private  industry  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  use  it.  Private  companies  ought  to  be 
allow'-'d  to  purchase  it  It  should  not  be 
pat  into  the  economy  at  an  unfair  rate. 

Mr  GROSS  I  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  the  Government  can  borrow 
money  today  for  an  interest  rate  of  SVa 
percent '' 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  No;  I  do  not 
believe  it  can. 

Mr  GROSS  Why  should  there  not 
have  a  more  comparable  interest  rate  on 
this  money'' 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas  This  Is  the 
same  formula  which  ha.^  been  used.  I 
believe  the  history  of  the  interest  rate 
will  establish  that  In  the  overall  picture 
the  interest  return  based  upon  this  for- 
mula will  measure  up  in  the  long-term 
picture. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  further,  if  It 
does  not  the  gentleman  from  Texas  cer- 
tainly will  be  willing  to  go  along  with 
making  any  adjustments  necessai-y  to 
Gee  that  all  the  Interest  at  the  going  rate 
IS  paid 

Mr  GROSS  I  note  that  the  Presi- 
dent apparently  supports  this  legislation. 
I  do  not  necessarily  pose  this  in  rhe  form 
of  a  question,  and  I  am  not  asking  the 
gentleman  to  answer. 

We  had  a  rather  sad  experience  re- 
cently, in  the  fact  that  President  John- 
son said  the  $750,000  palace  for  the  Vice 
President  was  not  necessary  He  signed 
the  bill,  but  he  said  it  was  not  necessary 
and  he  would  not  ask  for  the  money. 

In  this  instance,  if  the  President  .lays 
he  is  for  it.  I  wonder  if  he  might  say.  if 
the  bill  is  passed,  that  It  is  not  necessary 
at  this  time,  since  we  are  fighting  a  war, 
and  we  have  inflation  on  our  hands, 

I  was  a  little  surprised  the  other  day 
that  the  President  did  not  veto  the  man- 
sion for  the  Vice  President,  since  it  was 
not  necessary  He  might  have  sent  word 
up  here  to  tell  us  10  days  before  that  he 
was  not  for  the  mansion,  but  he  did  not 
do  so. 

I  wonder  whether  the  President  actu- 
ally is  for  this  blU. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Frankly,  I 
have  not  discussed  it  with  the  President. 
I  do  not  know  what  his  position  is. 

My  position  on  this  bill  Ls  based  pri- 
marily on  one  thing;  that  is,  this  is  an 
Investment  in  America,  because  it  is  a 
source  of  energy  which  ought  to  be  de- 
veloped as  soon  as  it  can  be 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  it  ought  to  be  paid  for.  In  other 
words.  It  ought  to  make  money  for  the 
United  States,  It  ought  to  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  United  States. 

My  position  would  be  the  same,  re 
gardless  of  what  the  President  said  a 
thought. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  Just  wonder  if  Lyndon 
Johnson  means  what  he  says  and  says 
what  he  means. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  wish  to  refer  to  the 
colloquy  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Texas  had  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Iowa  concerning  getting  the 
private  utilities  into  this  picture. 

I  point  out  that  this  is  not  a  new  dam. 
This  is  the  addition  of  a  powerplant  to  the 
existing  Grand  Ooulee  Dam.  It  has  not 
been  a  controversy,  as  to  whether  private 
enterprise  or  the  Federal  Government 
should  build  it. 

As  has  been  said,  this  Is  a  Federal 
facility.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  of  us  have  hesird  from 
private  utilities  in  our  part  of  the  coim- 
try,  or  elsewhere,  in  opposition,  on  a 
competitive  basis,  concerning  the  addi- 
tion of  a  third  powerplant  to  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Were  they  invited  to 
compete? 

Mrs.  MAY,  Under  the  present  circum- 
stances, this  is  an  established  Federal 
dam.  I  cannot  imagine  any  private  util- 
ity considering  It  feasible  to  share  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  one- 
third  ot  a  Federal  power  dam. 

Now  there  are  other  damsltes  in  our 
area  on  which  there  has  been  contro- 
versy, concerning  whether  private  or 
Federal  funds  should  build  them  in  the 
Northwest.  This  Is  not  one  of  those 
projects. 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  wonder  If  they  were  In- 
vited to  show  any  interest  In  this  propo- 
sition? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Let  me  say 
this  to  the  gentleman ;  I  do  not  think  we 
have  to  Invite  them  in  order  to  get  them 
interested  in  a  source  of  power  like  this. 
We  always  get  In  the  situation  in  this 
sort  of  thing  where  it  depends  on  whether 
A,  B.  C,  D,  E,  F,  or  G  is  the  one  going  to 
get  this  one  gold  mine.  That  Is  what  it 
will  actually  amount  to  imder  those  cir- 
cumstances, since  It  does  belong  to  the 
public.  It  has  simply  been  the  conclu- 
sion of  most  involved  in  it  that  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  develop  the  source  and 
make  it  available  to  private  companies, 
which  is  what  they  are  doing. 

Mr,  ASPINALL,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Yes.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  There  is  no  reason  to 
bring  in  the  question  of  private  power 
V  ersus  public  power  in  this  iparticular  In- 
stance as  It  relates  only  to  the  authoriza- 
tion of  a  third  powerplant.  They  have 
an  arrangement  In  the  Northwest  be- 
tween the  private  power  utilities  and  the 
public  power  operations  so  that  they  are 
In  harmony  with  the  distribution  and 
marketing  of  the  power. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  My  point  is  that  if  the 
private  utilities  wanted  to  put  $390  mil- 
lion into  this,  is  there  tiny  reason  why 
they  should  not  do  it  and  save  the  tax- 
payers the  risk  that  they  are  taking?  It 
is  my  understanding  some  of  these  proj- 
ects are  not  doing  too  well  as  far  as  pay- 
ing out  is  concerned.    Is  that  possible? 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  If  my  colleague  from 
Texas  will  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.    I  am  happy, 
to  yield, 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Throughout  all  of  the 
hearings  we  had  no  indication  at  all  that 
any  private  utility  wanted  to  put  any 
money  into  the  construction  of  this  proj- 
ect. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  will  be 
happy  to  5^eld  to  my  good  friend  from 
Washington, 

Mr,  FOLEY,  It  might  also  be  useful 
for  my  colleague  from  Iowa  to  know  that 
during  the  course  of  the  hearings  on  the 
third  powerplant  bill  favorable  reports 
were  received  from  all  Federal  depart- 
ments from  State  agencies  required  un- 
der the  Flood  Control  Act,  The  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Washington  both 
in  the  previous  administration  and  the 
present  administration  favored  the  bill. 
It  is  universally  supported,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, by  all  power  groups  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  whether  investor-ow-ned  util- 
ities, or  non-Federal  public  bodies,  and 
as  near  as  I  can  determine  it  has  unani- 
mous support  from  industry,  labor,  and 
agriculture. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  just  pointed  out,  the  hearings 
were  extended.  There  were  no  alterna- 
tive proposals  received  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  this  power  resource. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Yes.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
everybody  is  for  it  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. They  ought  to  be,  with  this  kind 
of  a  deal.  I  have  no  doubt  ab6M;  that, 
I  am  thinking  of  some  of  the  reOT-  of  the 
citizens  around  the  country.  J  do  not 
know  whether  you  are  going  to  get  any 
of  this  power  down  in  Texas.  Texas  is 
doing  all  right  with  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  defense  contracts  that  are  going 
down  there,  I  would  like  to  see  some  of 
the  good  things  of  life  spread  out  Just  a 
little  bit  over  all  of  the  country. 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  do  not  have  any 
defense  contracts  in  my  district  in  Texas, 
I  have  been  trying  to  get  them,  but  no 
success. 

Mr,  GROSS.  But  they  have  them  In 
Fort  Worth  and  Houston  and  elsewhere 
over  Texas. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  Is  the 
trouble  for  me.  Fort  Worth  and  Hous- 
ton are  almost  as  far  from  me  as  Iowa, 
We  are  not  going  to  get  any  of  this 
power,  but  the  point  Is  this;  If  we  have 
these  sources  of  power,  we  ought  to 
develop  them.  I  think  a  full  basin  de- 
velopment such  as  is  being  done  In  the 
Colorado  River  is  Important  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  wealth  of  this  Nation.  That 
is  the  purpose  behind  it. 
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Mr.  SAYLOR,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  ever  saw  a  good 
bill,  one  that  would  probably  fit  Into  the 
development  of  an  area  suddenly  become 
the  vehicle  to  try  and  perpetrate  a  fraud 
upon  the  American  people,  we  have  the 
finest  example  before  us  in  the  bill  that 
we  are  now  considering. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  bill  was  in- 
troduced by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley],  It  was 
a  rather  simple  bill.  It  provided  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  was  Instructed  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  a  third  power- 
plant  with  a  rated  capacity  of  approxi- 
mately 3,600,000  kUowatts,  together  with 
the  necessary  appurtenant  works  includ- 
ing a  visitor  center  at  the  Grand  Coulee 
Dam,  as  sm  addition  to  and  an  Integral 
part  of  the  Columbia  Basin  Federal  rec- 
lamation project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  2  of  the  bill 
stated  that  there  was  enough  money  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill,  and  that  Is  what  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  reported 
favorably  uix)n. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  here  and 
now,  that  bill  I  support.  I  support  the 
original  bill  to  establish  a  third  power- 
plant  at  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  It 
should  be  built.  It  was  required  to  be 
built, 

Mr,  Chairman,  this  Congress,  last  year 
authorized  the  intertie  system.  Now 
some  of  us  last  year  fought  the  Intertie 
system  and  said  at  that  time  what  ap- 
peared was  like  the  Iceberg — 10  percent 
above  the  water  and  90  percent  below  it. 

What  you  are  getting  today  Is  a  part 
of  the  90  percent,  but  you  are  going  to 
have  to  f>ay  for  it  because  you  authorized 
construction  in  the  last  Congress  for 
powerlines  to  be  built  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  right  down  to  California — 
three  to  California  and  one  to  Hoover 
Dam. 

Two  of  the  proposed  lines  going  to  be 
authorized — that  were  authorized — are 
to  go  down  to  California  and  are  alter- 
nating-current power,  approximately  1 
million  kilowatts  in  each  line. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  you  heard  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Rogers  J  say  that  this  was  to  be 
the  greatest  thing  ever  undertaken. 
Well,  let  me  say  to  my  colleague  that 
I  predict  there  will  never  be  a  line  built 
at  the  present  time  that  will  carry  1  mil- 
lion kilowatts  of  alternating-current 
power.  It  has  never  been  done.  All  of 
the  experimenting  that  has  ever  gone  on 
indicates  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  do  It  and  the  probable  amount  of  pow- 
er that  you  will  get  in  any  one  of  those 
lines  is  about  650,000  kilowatts. 

Now  you  have  a  d.c.  line.  You  have 
two  of  them.  You  have  one  going  down 
to  California  and  the  other  one  going 
down  to  the  Hoover  Dam, 

There  has  never  been  that  kind  of  d.c. 
power  generated  and  transmitted  over 
these  distances  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Yet  the  Congress  in  the  last  session 
»uthorized  It.  We  had  the  battle  and 
I  lost  and  those  of  us  who  lost  asked 
that  It  be  held  up  until  more  research 
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was  done.  We  were  overruled  and  as  a 
matter  of  political  expediency  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Now  we  are  asked  by  Mr.  Foley  to  ap- 
prove the  third  power  project  to  generate 
3.6  miUion  kilowatts  of  power. 

Let  us  look  at  that  power.  It  is  rather 
interesting  to  look  at  some  of  the  testi- 
mony that  was  given  before  our  com- 
mittee. 

I  am  reading  from  page  42  of  the  hear- 
ings and  from  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Udall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Here 
is  what  he  said  at  this  point; 

Weighing  all  tbese  ,factor8,  there  will  be 
in  1973 — without  the  third  powerplant — a 
shortage  of  firm  power  In  the  Northwest  and 
a  shortage  of  peaking  capacity  to  make  maxi- 
mum economic  use  of  the  Intertie  lines. 
This  p>ower  deficit  would  Increase  In  the  years 
after  1973.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  third 
powerplant  and  Dther  prospective  develop- 
ments, the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
could  maintain  a  reasonable  balance  between 
requirements  and  resources  for  the  immedi- 
ate future. 

Now  this  3.5  million  kilowatts  of  power 
is  only  peaking  power.  Do  not  let  any- 
body kid  you  that  they  are  going  to  bring 
out  1  kilowatt  of  firm  power.  Whether 
you  like  the  Etepartment  of  the  Interior 
or  do  not  like  them,  they  were  frank 
enough  to  come  up  and  tell  us  that  there 
was  to  be  no  firm  power.  It  is  going  to 
have  a  load  factor  of  less  than  15  per- 
cent. This  is  startling,  I  am  sure,  but 
this  is  what  the  Bureau  came  up  with 
and  said  they  would  have.  And  It  is  go- 
ing to  be  expensive  power. 

Do  not  let  anybody  kid  you  that  this 
is  going  to  be  3-mill  power.  Now,  if  you 
have  the  courage  to  sit  down  and  ana- 
lyze what  the  Bureau  told  you  and  look 
at  what  the  actual  annual  benefits  are 
from  the  power  in  this  project — $43,838,- 
000.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  take  the 
3.6  million  kilowatt-hours  and  multiply 
it  by  $12  a  kilowatt  per  year  to  come  out 
with  that  figure.  That  is  where  they 
got  the  figure.  This  Is  not  3-miIl  power, 
and  do  not  you  folks  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  ever  think  for  one  minute 
that  you  are  going  to  get  3-mill  power 
because  the  Bureau  has  already  said  you 
would  not.  They  put  it  here.  They  told 
you  what  it  Is  going  .to  cost  you.  They 
told  you  how  much  |noney  you  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  pay.  for  it. 

Now  I  would  like  to  tell  and  show  you 
what  little  respect  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  has  for  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  They  have  already 
begun  the  construction  of  this  project. 
How  do  you  like  that?  They  have  al- 
ready moved  In.  They  have  not  worried 
about  the  Congress.  People  who  have 
visited  this  area  of  the  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  have  asked  what  was  the  new  con- 
struction that  was  going  on.  They  were 
told — "Well,  when  the  Congress  gets 
around  to  it,  they  will  pass  the  bill. 
Don't  let  It  worry  you." 

So  we  are  going  ahead  with  It.  Mr. 
Luce  would  have  the  greatest  shock  of 
his  life  as  well  as  Mr,  Holum,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  if  the  Congress 
decided  they  would  not  pass  this  bill. 

Now  one  of  the  reasons  they  say  we 
have  to  put  this  bill  through  and  pass 


this  bill  is  that  the  southwest  area  of 
the  United  States  has  a  winter  peak  and 
the  northwest  area  has  a  summer  peak 
and  power  is  going  to  flow  back  and 
forth  on  that  line. 

This  Is  the  retison  for  the  great  Intertie 
that  was  set  up.  But  let  us  look  at  some 
of  the  figures  that  the  Bureau  gave  tis  to 
Justify  it.  As  my  good  friend  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington  said  to  our 
colleague  from  Iowa,  why,  there  is  no 
new  dam.  And  there  is  not.  But  look 
at  what  the  Bureau  did.  They  took 
that  same  old  dam.  They  did  not  put 
in  a  new  spillway.  They  did  not  put  in 
anything.  But  they  turned  around  and, 
in  order  to  justify  this  project,  they  made 
a  charge  for  flood  control  over  and 
above  the  old. 

How  did  they  get  flood  control?  Well, 
it  is  very  interesting,  if  you  have  read 
their  statements,  and  it  is  all  in  the  rec- 
ord of  the  hearings  on  September  9  and 
10,  1965.    They  did  not  try  to  hide  It. 

Part  of  the  dam  that  Is  there  now  will 
not  work.  So  they  are  going  to  get  some 
more  flood  control  by  putting  In  some 
new  turbines  and  allowing  water  to  flow 
through  those  turbines. 

I  challenge  anyone  on  the  committee, 
anyone  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  or 
anywhere  in  the  United  States,  to  say 
that  the  first  tier  there  at  Grand  Coulee 
will  work.  The  Bureau  admits  It  will  not. 
They  sent  out  reports  and  said  it  would 
not  work. 

This,  however,  is  necessary  because 
last  year  we  passed  the  first  bill.  But 
then  our  committee  decided  they  they 
wotild  do  something  new.  Now  our  com- 
mittee has  said,  "We  are  going  to  make 
the  Pacific  Northwest  come  up  with  a 
whole  new  system  of  accounting.  We 
are  going  to  try  to  get  some  reclamation 
benefits," 

Well,  I  want  to  go  on  record  today  and 
say  that  I  am  in  favor  of  good  reclama- 
tion projects  and  I  have  supported  good 
reclamation  projects  and  in  the  future  I 
will  support  good  reclamation  projects. 
But,  lo  and  behold  you,  we  now  have  our 
committee  putting  the  stamp  of  approval 
upon  an  accounting  system  that  has 
been  said  to  be  so  bad  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  Just 
carmot  put  up  with  it. 

You  know,  sometimes  when  these 
agencies  appear  before  the  committees 
they  try  to  overwhelm  you  with  testi- 
mony. A  shining  example  of  that  ap- 
pears in  the  testimony  given  on  the  first 
day  of  September  1965,  by  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Ken- 
neth Holum,  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  AfQalrs;  "In- 
formational Hearings  on  River  Basin 
Accounts."  Let  me  read  to  you  folks 
what  Mr,  Holum  ssdd  to  the  Senate  com- 
mittee just  8  days  before  our  committee 
held  hearings  on  the  third  powerplant: 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the 
Northwest,  however,  and  jiarticularly  of  the 
Columbia  River  Federal  Power  System,  we 
would  like  to  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that 
we  do  not  have  a  pay-out  study  for  the 
system  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  to  present  to  the  committee. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration  has 
prepared  such  studies  based  upon  dlffer- 
ent  assximptlons.  These  studies  are  now  un- 
der  review   in    the   Department.    Therefore 
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we    are  not   In   a   position   at   this   time   to 

present  to  you  an  approved  repayment  study 

for   the  Columbia  River  Federnl   Power  Sys- 
tem 

Let  OS  look  at  what  the  accounting  eys- 
teni  Is  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  I  have 
taken  the  figures  which  the  Bureau  pre- 
sented, and  I  have  had  them  drawn  up 
here  schematically,  so  that  all  can  see 
them. 

I  would  like  those  who  come  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest  to  pay  particular  at- 
tention, because  this  shows  the  power 
payout  In  millions  of  dollars  In  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin.  In  all  of  the  project.?  that 
have  been  authorized  since  1940 

Note  the  Items  in  red.  These  are  the 
amounts  that  are  eligible  to  repay  or  to 
assist  reclamation  projects  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Note  also  the  large  amount 
in  red.  because  that  no  longer  exists 

In  1963  the  Bureau  downtowTi  changed 
Its  accounting  system,  with  no  authoriza- 
tion from  Congress  or  anywhere  else. 
We  now  have  what  Is  known  as  rolllr^g 
amortization.  Every  time  a  new  project 
Is  autlsorlzed.  they  roll  the  payout  ,'>erlod 
on  and  on  and  on.  and  lower  the  amount 
tliat  has  to  be  repaid  This  L';  why  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  with  the  expendi- 
tures of  several  hundred  million  dollars 
a  year,  have  been  able  to  keep  the,se 
power  rates  down 

Now  notice  the  small  amount  that  is 
in  red  These  are  drawn  to  scale  from 
the  figures  submitted  to  the  House  Iri- 
terlor  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  It  is  all 
there,  if  we  just  look  for  it.  But  we  were 
.so  anxious  to  make  sure  that  we  took 
advantage  of  this  whole  thing,  that  we 
just  went  overboard,  because  we  wanted 
a  new  accounting  system. 

Tlie  large  amount  that  was  in  the 
other  scale  from  the  Columbia  Basin 
for  the  repayment  of  reclamation  proj- 
ects no  longer  exists.  They  have  rolled 
back  from  1940,  1950,  1960.  and  they  are 
back  here  now,  to  these  projects  that  are 
now  under  construction. 

Notice  the  small  amount  that  is  now 
eligible  for  assistance  in  the  Irrigation 
projects. 

I  am  m  a  strange  position  I  am  sup- 
po.sed  to  be  the  loyal  opposition  of  the 
admini.stratlon  in  power.  Who  supports 
me'  It  is  the  leaders  of  the  administra- 
tion 

The  Comptroller  General,  I.-,  a  report 
submitted  to  the  Congress  in  February 
of  1965.  complained  about  this  type  of 
an  accounting  .system  which  the  Bureau 
has  put  Into  efTect.  What  is  said  in  the 
report  dated  February  16.  addre.ssed  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House? 

The  ei^closed  report  contains  our  opinion 
thAt  the  financial  statements  which  the 
Bonneville  Po'.ver  Adm!n!.strallon  prepared 
for  Iscal  year  1963  in  response  to  the  requlre- 
aiants  of  the  Bonneville  Project  Act  do  not 
present  fairly  the  results  of  power  operations 
or  the  fluariclal  position  of  the  intetrrated 
power  system  •  •  •  These  ftnanciai  staTp- 
menu  were  prepared  by  the  Bonneville  Power 
Admiulstratlon  and  were  sutimitted  by  the 
Administrator  In  lieu  of  combined  financial 
•tatenxenta  •    •   •  submlttBd  la  prior  year*. 

It  is  said  that  there  Is  nt^  a  ;  rii^^- 
disclosure  In  this  method  of  accounting, 
and  that  they  will  not  make  any  further 


audits.     They  do  not  disclose  the  cost 
of  generating  power. 

Accordingly,  until  appro])rlate  prlnciplM 
relating  to  disclosure  are  Adopted  and  ap- 
plied, our  audits  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  hereafter  will  not  include  an 
examination  of  the  UnancUl  statements  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  an  opinion  thereon. 

Why  Is  that?  It  is  because  they  do  not 
disclose  the  true  picture  of  what  is  going 
on  In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

I  know  that  some  folks  may  believe 
that  this  Is  only  my  own  idea,  and  that 
I  have  dreamed  this  up.  That  Is  not 
the  case  at  all.  The  Department  of  In- 
terior knows  what  they  are  doing.  The 
Department  of  Interior  has  reported  to 
our  committee,  and  we  were  very  kind 
about  it.  We  put  it  in  our  report  of  the 
hearings.  But  the  trouble  is  we  did  not 
take  the  time  to  read  the  testimony  we 
put  In  our  own  report  of  the  hearings. 

You  Members  can  find  on  page  65  of 
the  hearings  as  printed  on  HJl.  7406. 
the  Columbia  River  Federal  Power  Sys- 
tem repayment  study.  This  is  the  study 
which  the  Columbia  River  Power  Board 
submitted  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

Let  me  show  schematically  exactly 
what  this  rolling  account  which  we  have 
authorized  and  put  our  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on.  In  this  bill,  will  do,  when  we 
look  at  It  for  the  entire  basin. 

In  the  report,  which  we  have  In- 
cluded, the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior have  been  honest.  They  have 
shown  that  they  are  going  to  operate  at 
a  loss  If  we  merely  continue  this  system. 

This  is  the  postponed  amortization.  It 
is  $1.5  billion  they  are  Just  rolling  back. 
Why  do  I  out  It  off  In  that  year?  It  is 
because,  if  we  look  at  the  report,  we 
find  that  you  folks  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, according  to  Bonneville,  are  going 
to  have  all  of  your  facilities  built  by  that 
time. 

There  is  going  to  be  absolutely  nothing 
done  in  the  future  for  the  Pacific  North- 
west. They  hope  they  are  going  to  have 
it  all  In  by  that  period  in  time.  Then 
they  hope  to  have  this  possible  surplus. 
Now,  they  do  not  say  they  are  going  to 
have  that  amount.  They  Just  say  that 
if  all  of  the  things  continue  that  are 
presently  going  for  us,  then  we  will  be 
able  to  have  that  amount  of  surplus. 

I  want  you  to  note  from  the  chart  In 
the  lower  right-hand  comer,  you  people 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  who  said  that 
you  wanted  this  accounting  system  be- 
cause It  would  give  Irrigation  assist- 
ance— I  want  you  to  note  the  amount  of 
Irrigation  assistance  that  the  Depart- 
ment itself  says  in  their  report  it  will  be 
able  to  give  to  them. 

Now,  very  frankly,  some  of  you  folks 
apparently  do  not  pay  much  attention 
to  all  of  the  things  that  cross  your  desk. 
One  of  the  things  that  crossed  mine  was 
a  memorandum  dated  January  14,  1965. 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Power  Division  from 
the  chief  payout  analyst  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  analyzing  the  1964 
financial  reports.  This  is  what  it  states 
with  regard  to  Grand  Coulee: 

■^e  Columbia  Basin  project  shows  a  large 
net  Income  when  In  reality  we  are  unabl*  to 
show  payout.    The  amount  allotted  by  Bon- 


neville Is  Insufflclent  to  meet  the  payment 
requirements  with  respect  to  Irrigation  aid. 
The  Bonneville  Power  Administration  has 
committed  Itself  to  producing  a  study 
showing  how  the  repayment  of  Irrigation  aid 
will  be  accomplished,  but  after  over  2  year* 
has  produced  no  evidence  as  to  the  future 
increase  in  payments  for  meeting  the  Bu- 
reau's Irrigation  reptayment  In  a  50-year  re- 
payment period.  The  payment  to  meet  this 
requirement  should  be  over  «14  million 
^nnually  Instead  of  $7,704,842  now  credited. 

It  Is  also  interesting  to  note,  in  trying 
to  account  for  some  of  the  projects — and 
I  read  this  because  we  ought  to  have  a 
little  humor  in  anything  as  serious  as 
this— 

An  attempt  at  super  accuracy  Is  made  by 
Including  the  Crooked  River  project  with  a 
gross  Income  of  $67  and  absolutely  no  ej- 
p>ense8  which  probably  accounts  for  the 
name  of  the  project.  The  listing  of  this 
project  as  an  electric  power  operation  of  the 
Bureau  could  result  In  a  good  deal  of  ridicule 
being  directed  toward  the  Bureau  and  should 
be  eliminated. 

Some  other  things  should  be  elim- 
inated, but  let  me  read  you  the  con- 
clusion : 

The  conclusion  to  be  reached  Is  that  the 
depreciation  method  of  accounting  Is  not 
compatible  with  the  Bureau's  operation  and 
places  the  Bureau  In  an  Indefensible  position 
unless  all  power  rates  are  eventually  raised 
to  meet  annual  deficits.  The  financial  re- 
port on  the  annual  basis  does  not  indicate 
the  number  of  years  of  service  or  that  these 
deficits  will  be  met  In  the  overall  legally 
allowable  repayment  period  nor  does  it  Indi- 
cate that  the  revenues  over  wet  and  dry 
hydraulic  years  will  eventually  be  averaged 
to  accomplish  repayment.  By  using  the  an- 
nual profit  and  loss  approach,  the  Inference 
Is  that  this  Is  the  Bureau's  basis  for  rate 
making  and  as  a  result  a  legitimate  case  can 
be  made  (using  the  Bureau's  report)  that 
rates  should  be  raised  in  most  instances. 

Now.  this  is  from  the  department  it- 
self. Then  the  other  day  across  the 
desk  of  each  one  of  you  there  came  the 
annual  financial  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  folks  who  say  you  are  Interested  in 
reclamation  are  really  interested  or  not 
or  whether  you  bothered  yourselves  to 
look  at  it,  but  if  you  did,  it  has  exhibit 
No.  6.  Please  understand,  folks,  these 
are  not  my  figures.  These  are  the 
Bureau's. 

Mr.  Chairman,  someone  has  said  that 
one  of  the  reasons  we  should  have  this 
kind  of  an  accounting  system  we  have  in 
section  2  of  this  bill  is  that  we  want  to 
make  It  like  the  Colimibia  River  Storage 
Project  In  the  Columbia  River  Basin. 

Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Columbia 
River  Storage  Project  in  fiscal  1965  had 
a  net  loss  of  (3,718,568. 

The  Rio  Grande  had  a  net  loss  of 
$523,906. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  someone  else  said 
"Well,  do  not  worry  about  those  two; 
we  want  to  make  It  like  the  Missouri 
System — the  integrated  Missouri  sys- 
tem— which  had  a  net  loss  of  something 
over  $7  million,  and  one  other  project 
had  a  net  loss  of  $187,281." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  entire  power  pic- 
ture as  presented  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation for  fiscal  year  1965  indicates 
that  they  had  a  net  income  of  $3,633,959. 
At  that  rate  of  income  it  would  take  over 
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300  years  for  the  power  income  to  pay 
out  the  amount  we  have  already  allo- 
cated to  power.  And,  If  you  take  the 
amoimts  that  have  been  allocated  to  Irri- 
gation, which  are  also  in  the  financial 
report  which  the  Bureau  has  put  out,  I 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
balance  sheet,  because  at  the  rate  of 
$3.60  billion  a  year,  wliich  is  the  income, 
it  would  take  530  years  to  pay  out  irriga- 
tion benefits  which  we  have  allocated  to 
multipurpose  projects.  It  would  take 
300  years  to  pay  out  what  we  have  allo- 
cated above  the  irrigators'  ability  to  pay, 
and  280  years  to  pay  out  all  that  we  have 
allocated  to  the  electrical  construction. 
In  other  words  1,400  years  from  now  the 
Bureau's  figures,  which  they  put  out,  in- 
dicate that  Uncle  Sam  will  at  last  be 
square. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  comment 
on  the  1,400  years,  because  the  Bureau  a 
few  weeks  ago  or  a  few  days  ago  came 
up  and  said  that  the  50-year  period 
which  we  had  allocated  to  the  payout 
of  reservoirs  was  entirely  too  short.  Lo 
and  behold,  on  January  31.  1966,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  went  out  into  Idaho 
and  there  they  took  a  look  at  that  great 
dam,  the  American  Palls  Dam.  That 
dam  has  been  there  since  1910,  just  about 
55  years.  And  what  do  they  say?  The 
dam  must  be  rebuilt.  They  say  that  the 
structure  Is  so  poor  that  it  must  be  re- 
built, at  an  expense  of  untold  millions  of 
dollars.  They  have  not  even  gotten 
around  to  estimating  the  amount  that  it 
will  take. 

Now,  very  frankly,  I  hope  that  when 
the  committee  considers  this  bill  It  will 
pass  that  part  of  the  bill  which  states 
that  we  are  going  to  construct  a  third 
powerplant,  because  we  have  authorized 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  millions 
of  dollars  to  spend  for  the  Intertie  sys- 
tem which  will  basically  be  useless  im- 
less  we  spend  this  additional  amoimt  of 
money.  Then  delete  section  2  of  the  bill 
and  you  will  require  the  Department  of 
Interior  to  come  up  with — and  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration — an  ac- 
counting system  which  the  Comptroller 
General  says  properly  refiects  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  should  have  cost  ac- 
counting. Then  if  you  do,  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  support  legislation  to  set  up 
a  basin  accoimt. 

But  I  am  not  wUling  to  set  up  a  basin 
account  where  the  Bureau  comes  in  and 
absolutely  defies  the  Congress.  In  1963 
by  that  accounting  sj'stem  they  got  away 
with  rolling  back  $700  million  and  post- 
poning that.  So  says  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency.  I  am  not  about  to  have 
anyone  go  along  with  postponing  the 
amortization  of  $1.5  billion. 

This  Is  what  the  amendment  in  sec- 
tion 2  and  sidopted  by  the  committee 
does  to  this  bill.  At  the  proper  time 
when  we  consider  it,  I  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  think  there  is  a  very 
remarkable  change  in  the  position  today 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
that  should  be  noted.  For  years  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  been 


telling  us  that  these  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation projects  would  never  pay  off.  To- 
day he  has  an  infinitely  more  optimistic 
estimate  that  it  will  only  take  1,400  years. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  can  only  say  that  I 
did  not  say  this — the  Bureau  said  it. 
Very  frankly,  if  my  colleague  wants  to 
be  so  facetious,  I  might  tell  him  that  we 
have  approved,  and  since  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  committee,  some  projects 
that  go  to  infinity  and  they  will  never 
pay  off. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 

ASPINALL ] . 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  did  not  really  mean  what 
he  said  when  he  suggested  that  those  of 
us  who  support  amendment  No.  2  were 
perpetrating  a  fraud  upon  our  col- 
leagues— and  upon  our  colleagues  espe- 
cially from  the  area  concerned  who  have 
been  interested  in  reclamation.  I  can 
assiu-e  you  that  the  development  of  sec- 
tion 2  has  grown  out  of  a  desire  on  our 
part  to  try  to  get  an  accounting  system 
In  the  Northwest  that  we  could  under- 
stand and  one  that  would  be  inclusive. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Satlos]  uses  his 
maps — which  I  have  not  seen  tmtll  to- 
day—and he  suggests  that  one  of  the 
difflculties  is  a  decision  made  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  In  1963  under 
wliich  they  are  working  at  the  present 
time.  I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that 
what  we  have  in  section  2  of  the  bill  as 
proposed  by  the  committee  is  not  an  out 
and  out  ratification  of  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  is  presently  doing 
and  it  is  not  meant  for  that  purpose 
whatsoever. 

I  can  imderstand  a  part  of  the  gentle- 
man's statement  relative  to  the  rollback. 
This  perhaps  is  present  in  all  of  the 
other  great  basin  developments,  but  it 
is  not  to  the  extent  that  my  colleague 
has  suggested  when  he  stated  there  is 
$1.5  billion  involved. 

I  want  to  read  from  the  report. 

The  report  says: 

The  total  commercial  power  Investment 
repaid  In  the  study  Is  $5,303,214,000. 

This  is  all  repayable  within  the  au- 
thorized period  at  the  rate  of  interest  at 
whatever  it  was  at  that  time  of  authori- 
zation—2  Vz  percent  on  those  projects 
authorized  and  constructed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  3  percent  on 
projects  authorized  and  constructed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  until  the 
change  stated  in  the  Water  Facilities 
Act;  and  since  that  time  it  has  been 
comparable  to  other  water  resource 
projects  and  presently  is  al>out  BVa  per- 
cent. 

The  total  irrigation  assistance  which 
is  to  be  repaid,  and  which,  if  any  part 
of  it  is  rolled  back  to  the  detriment  of 
the  taxpayers,  is  not  $iy2  billion,  but 
the  total  investment  presently  is  $689 
million,  of  which  $598  million  has  to  do 
with  the  Grand  Coulee  alone.  These 
are  large  figures.  But  the  benefits  that 
flow  from  them  are  also  large. 


The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
we  have  endeavored  to  get  this  into  some 
kind  of  allnement  with  other  accounts, 
and  that  is  true.  There  is  only  one  real 
basin  account  at  the  present  time,  and 
that  is  the  Upper  Colorado  River  pro- 
gram. This  is  a  basin  accoimt.  There 
Is  the  semblance  of  a  basin  account  in 
the  Missouri  Basin  and  in  the  Central 
Valley  project  of  California.  And  the 
way  that  the  Northwest  area  is  being  op- 
erated at  the  present  time,  some  people 
might  suggest  that  this  has  at  least  some 
aspects  of  a  basin  account,  but  Is  does 
not  approach  the  procedure  as  it  would 
if  you  followed  the  language  in  the  pro- 
posed section  2. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
they  read  this  language  and  see  where 
there  is  any  difficulty  and  where  there 
might  be  pitfalls  about  which  to  be  con- 
cerned. 

There  is  one  thing  upon  which  my 
colleague  from  Permsylvania  and  I 
agree,  as  I  imderstand  him.  We  agree 
upon  the  necessity  of  sooner  or  later 
having  a  basin  account  In  the  North- 
west area.  The  question  is.  How  do  we 
approach  it?  Do  we  approach  It  by  a 
constructive  step  as  proposed  by  the 
committee,  or  do  we  approach  it  by  leav- 
ing things  in  their  present  status  quo? 
We  think  we  have  made  a  constructive 
suggestion  in  section  2. 

I  am  going  to  refer  to  my  statement  so 
that  my  colleagues  will  understand  what 
is  involved  in  the  Northwest. 

I  think  some  of  the  finest  develop- 
ments we  have  had  in  water  resource  de- 
velopment and  in  power  development  anfl 
the  finest  relations  we  have  had  between 
private  power  and  so-called  Federal 
power  or  municipal  power — government 
power — are  to  be  found  in  the  Northwest. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about 
this. 

So  my  criticism  is  not  because  of  any- 
thing wrong  with  the  general  program. 
I  support  it.  I  might  say  that  I  support 
this  bill  without  section  2  just  the  same 
as  I  support  It  with  section  2.  But  I 
would  support  it  with  more  feeling  of 
satisfaction  if  section  2  would  be  per- 
mitted to  stay  in  the  legislation. 

The  new  section  2  which  the  com- 
mittee added  to  HJR.,  7406  requires  an 
annual  consolidated  financial  statement 
for  all  projects  in  the  Federal  Columbia 
River  power  system  or  associated  there- 
with at  the  present  time  or  in  the  future 
and,  to  the  extent,  recognizes  Ihe  exist- 
ence of  a  basinwide  power  account  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  language  of  section  2  requires 
that  the  financial  statement  Include  all 
irrigation  charges  which  are  presently 
required  to  be  returned  from  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Federal  Columbia  River 
power  system  or  any  of  Its  units,  and 
provides  that  all  Irrigation  projects  here- 
after authorized  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west may  be  assisted  financially  through 
the  basinwide  power  account.  This  new 
section  2  thus  contemplates  the  pooling 
of  all  costs  and  all  revenues  into  an  inte- 
grated accounting  system  covering  all 
existing,  authorized,  and  future  power 
projects  and  including  all  Irrigation 
charges  which  are  a  present  obligation 
against  the  net  revenues  of  the  system  or 
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any  units  thereof  and  also  Including  that 
portion  of  the  irrigation  costs  of  future 
projects  which  is  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  Irrigation  water  users  to  repay  and 
cannot  be  returned  from  other  project 
sources  of  revenue.  Under  this  new 
language  prompt  steps  would  have  to  be 
taken  to  revise  power  rates  if  the  con- 
solidated financial  statement  Indicates 
that  repayment  is  not  being  accom- 
plished as  it  should  be. 

The  language  of  this  new  section  2  will 
assist  in  maintaining  the  Columbia  River 
power  system  in  a  sound  financial  posi- 
tion and  will  promote  maximum  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  Columbia  River  Basin.  It 
will  permit  an  orderly  program  of  plan- 
ning worthwhile  reclamation  projects  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest  region  on  the 
basis  of  engineering  and  economic  feasi- 
bility and  local  and  area  needs  even 
though  the  irrigation  costs  of  such  proj- 
ects cannot  be  fully  repaid  by  the  water 
users. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Federal  rec- 
lamation program  in  1902,  all  the  various 
applicable  acts  of  Congress  have  consist- 
ently required  that  the  costs  of  reclama- 
tion developmens  that  are  allocated  to 
irrigation  must  be  fully  repaid.  As  irri- 
gation projects  grew  more  complex  and 
costly,  it  became  increasingly  difficult, 
and  in  many  Instances  impossible,  for  the 
Irrigation  water  users  to  repay  these 
costs  In  recognition  of  this  .situation, 
Congress  has  repeatedly  provided  for  the 
use  of  surplus  revenues  derived  from 
Federal  power  facilities  ^sociated  with 
reclamation  projects  to  assist  in  the  re- 
turn of  the  Irrigation  costs.  Under  this 
financing  procedure  the  presence  of  as- 
sociated power  potential  became  an  im- 
portant factor  In  determining  the  finan- 
cial feasibility  of  reclamation  projects. 
However,  not  all  potential  and  meritor- 
ious irrigation  projects  could  be  planned 
with  associated  or  related  power  facili- 
ties This  led  to  the  concept  of  basin- 
wide  accounting,  with  the  underlying 
theory  that  there  is  ju.^tiflcatlon  for  glv- 
infi  con.-^lderatlon  to  the  interrelation- 
ship of  water  resources  developments  on 
a  river  basin  or  regional  basis. 

This  basin  account  concept  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Congress  in  connec- 
tion with  the  construction  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Central  Valley  project  In 
California,  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
project  and  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Storage  project.  The  Pacific  Northwest 
is  as  ideally  suited  to  the  application  of 
this  concept  as  any  other  region  of  the 
Nation  t)ecause  of  the  abundance  of 
water  and  land  suited  to  irrigation  de- 
velopment, the  need  for  financial  assist- 
ance to  fully  develop  the  irrigation  po- 
tential and  the  availability  of  consider- 
able surplus  power  revenues  The  appli- 
cation of  the  basin  account  concept  to 
the  Pacllc  Northwest  is  not  only  desir- 
able and  m.eritorious  but  it  is  necessary 
for  orderly  and  efficient  administration. 

In  order  that  you  may  understand  the 
need  for  clarifying  by  legislation  the 
present  situation  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, let  me  give  you  a  brief  legislative 
history  of  the  Federal  Columbia  River 
power  system  and  associated  projects 


The  Bonneville  I>am  and  power  devel- 
opment and  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and 
power  development,  both  on  the  Colum- 
bia River,  were  authorized  in  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Act  of  1935.  The  coristruc- 
tion  of  the  Bonneville  project  was  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers;  the  construction  of 
Grand  Coulee  was  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  The  Bormeville  Project 
Act.  which  establishes  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  as  the  power-mar- 
keting agency  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
was  enacted  in  1937.  The  Columbia 
Basin  Project  Act,  passed  in  1943,  au- 
thorized the  Columbia  Basin  irrigation 
project  and  reauthorized  the  Grand 
Coulee  E>am  as  a  part  of  that  project  in 
order  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
the  irrigation  development. 

The  Hungry  Horse  Dam  and  power 
development  on  the  Flathead  River  in 
Montana  was  authorized  for  corwtruc- 
tion  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in 
1944  and  the  last  power  unit  was  placed 
in  service  in  1953. 

The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1945 
authorized  the  Ice  Harbor,  Lower  Monu- 
mental, and  Little  Goose  Dams  and 
power  developments  on  the  Snake  River 
to  be  constructed  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Ice  Harbor  was  placed  in  service 
in  1962  and  the  Lower  Monumental  and 
Little  Goose  developments  are  presently 
under  construction.  The  Chief  Joseph 
Dam  and  power  development  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River  was  authorized  for  con- 
struction by  the  corps  in  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Act  of  1946,  and  the  last  unit 
was  placed  In  service  in  1958. 

In  1948,  the  Yakima  Federal  reclama- 
tion project  was  authorized,  including 
the  Chandler  powerplant  to  assist  irri- 
gation development.  The  Roza  power- 
plant  was  added  to  the  Yakima  project 
in  1958  by  a  secretarial  finding  of  fea- 
sibility. In  1950,  the  Palisades  Federal 
reclamation  project  was  authorized 
which  also  Included  power  development 
as  a  part  of  the  project.  The  Palisades 
project,  along  with  the  Boise  diversion, 
Black  Canyon,  and  Anderson  Ranch 
powerplants  of  the  earlier  authorized 
Boise  project  and  the  Minidoka  power- 
plant  of  the  earlier  authorized  Minidoka 
reclamation  project,  were  incorporated 
into  the  Federal  Columbia  power  system 
on  July  1,  1963. 

The  dams  and  power  developments  in 
the  Willamette  Basin,  consisting  of 
Detroit,  Big  Cliff,  Lookout  Point,  Dexter, 
Hills  Creek,  Cougar.  Green  Peter,  and 
Foster  were  authorized  in  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Acts  of  1948  and  1950.  The  Detroit, 
Big  Cliff,  Lookout  Point  and  Dexter  de- 
(velopments  were  placed  in  service  In 
1953.  1954,  and  1955;  Hills  Creek  was 
placed  in  service  In  1962;  Cougar  was 
placed  in  service  in  1964;  and  the  Green 
Peter  and  Foster  developments  are  still 
under  construction. 

The  Dallas  Dam  and  power  develop- 
ment was  authorized  for  construction  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  In  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950  and  the  last  power  unit 
was  placed  In  service  in  1960.  The 
Albeni  Falls  power  development  on  the 
Pend  Oreille  River  in  Montana,  also 
authorized  in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1950,  was  completed  in  1956.    The  John 


Day  Dam  and  power  development  on  the 
Columbia  River  was  also  authorized  for 
construction  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950.  The 
John  Day  development  is  still  under  con- 
struction. 

The  Dworshak"  Dam  and  power  de- 
velopment on  the  Clearwater  River  In 
Idaho  was  authorized  for  construction 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1962  and  is  presently 
under  construction.  , 

Beginning  in  the  83d  Congress, 
reclamation  projects  without  associated 
power  facilities  were  authorized  with  the 
provision  that  financial  assistance  would 
come  from  power  revenues  of  a  specific 
existing  power  project  or  projects  named 
in  the  act.  The  Foster  Creek  division  of 
the  Chief  Joseph  reclamation  project 
was  authorized  In  1954  and  the  authoriz- 
ing act  provided  for  financial  assistance 
from  power  revenues  of  the  Chief  Joseph 
Dam  power  development.  The  Michaud 
Flats  reclamation  project  was  authorized 
in  1954  and  the  authorizing  act  provided 
for  financial  assistance  from  the 
Palisades  power  development  and  power 
plants  cormected  therewith.  The  Talent 
Division  of  the  Rogue  River  Basin  proj- 
ect, also  authorized  in  1954,  included 
power  development  as  a  part  of  the 
project  and  It  was  not  necessary  to  pro- 
vide assistance  from  an  unrelated  power 
plant. 

In  the  84th  Congress  the  Crooked 
River  Federal  reclamation  project  was 
authorized  in  1956  and  the  act  provided 
for  financial  assistance  from  power 
revenues  of  The  Dalles  power  develop- 
ment on  the  Columbia  River.  It  is  In- 
teresting to  note  that  in  the  committee's 
report  on  the  Crooked  River  project 
there  is  this  statment: 

The  committee  believes  ttiat  a  basin  ac- 
count or  some  similar  plan  of  financing 
should  be  established  for  the  Northwest 
whereby  Irrigation  assistance  for  new  proj- 
ects may  be  obtained  from  the  overall 
Federal  power  system  rather  than  from  In- 
dividual projects,  and  recommends  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  submit  early  rec- 
ommendations for  such  a  plan. 

This  was  the  committee's  p>osltlon  10 
years  ago. 

In  the  85  th  Congress  the  Greater 
Wenatchee  division  of  the  Chief  Joseph 
project  was  authorized  in  1958  with 
financial  assistance  to  come  from  power 
revenues  of  the  Chief  Joseph  power  de- 
velopment on  the  Columbia  River. 

In  the  86th  Congress,  the  Spokane  Val- 
ley project  in  Washington  was  author- 
ized in  1959  with  financial  assistance  also 
to  come  from  the  Chief  Joseph  power 
development.  The  western  division  erf 
the  Dalles  reclamation  project  was  au- 
thorized In  1960  with  financial  assistance 
to  come  from  the  power  marketed 
through  the  entire  Bonneville  system 
even  though  this  reclamation  project  Is 
adjoining  the  Dalles  power  development 
on  the  Columbia  River. 

In  the  87th  Congress,  the  Mann  Creek 
project  In  Idaho  was  authorized  In  1962, 
and  the  act  provides  for  financial  assist- 
ance from  power  revenues  of  the  Federal 
power  system  in  southern  Idaho.  The 
Baker  project,  Oregon,  also  was  author- 
ized In  1962  with  financial  assistance  to 
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come  from  power  revenues  of  the  Mc- 
Nary  power  development  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River. 

In  the  88th  Congress,  the  Lower  Teton 
project  was  authorized  in  1964  with  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  come  from  Borme- 
ville system  power  revenues  attributable 
to  Federal  projects  in  Idaho.  The  White- 
stone  Coulee  unit  of  the  Chief  Joseph 
project  also  was  authorized  In  1964  with 
financial  assistance  to  come  from  Chief 
Joseph  power  development  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River. 

Four  additional  Corps  of  Engineers 
projects  have  been  authorized  on  which 
construction  has  not  started.  They  are 
the  Llbby  development  in  Montana,  the 
Lower  Granite  and  Asotin  developments 
on  the  Snake  River,  and  the  Lost  Creek 
development  in  Oregon.  In  addition,  the 
Fremont  powerplant  of  the  Lower  Teton 
project  has  not  been  started. 

This  brief  lilstory  of  authorizations  of 
projects  included  in  the  Federal  Colum- 
bia River  power  %ystem  and  reclamation 
projects  associated  therewith  shoiild  be 
evidence  enough  to  suppoit  the  kind  of 
basinwide  accounting  we  are  asking  for 
in  H.R.  7406.  This  entire  system  of  over 
11  million  kilowatts  of  capacity  in  com- 
pleted and  authorized  projects,  and 
roughly  10.000  miles  of  transmission  lines 
should  be  operated  as  a  single  generating 
and  marketing  unit  with  irrigation  as- 
sistance made  an  obligation  against  the 
entire  system. 

Physically,  the  projects  are  hydrau- 
llcally  and  electrically  Integrated,  and 
the  power  Is  transmitted  over  a  common 
grid.  Administratively,  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  markets  the  pow- 
er at  uniform  rates  throughout  the  en- 
tire marketing  area  under  contracts  that 
sell  power  not  from  any  particular  proj- 
ect, but  from  the  integrated  system. 
Power  revenues  from  such  an  integrated 
system  cannot  be  Identified  as  coming 
from  any  particular  generating  source. 
Because  of  the  benefits  of  Integration, 
neither  the  power  and  energy  sold  nor 
the  revenues  received  can  be  accurately 
related  to  specific  generating  plants.  The 
power  which  Is  sold  is,  in  a  real  engineer- 
ing sense,  produced  by  the  system  as  a 
whole  and  the  revenues  therefrom  are 
system  revenues.  Thus,  it  is  not  prac- 
tical to  tie  an  irrigation  project  to  a 
specific  powerplant  for  financial  assist- 
ance. The  only  practical  procedure  Is 
basinwide  accounting  with  the  pooling  of 
all  costs  and  all  revenues.  This  then  is 
the  basis  for  the  language  of  this  new 
section  2  which  the  committee  placed  in 
H,R.  7406. 

The  repayment  policy  now  being  fol- 
lowed for  the  Federal  Columbia  River 
power  system  was  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  on  April  3,  1963. 
The  procedure  followed  for  presenting 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  rate 
and  repayment  data  is  based  on  repay- 
ment of  the  consolidated  system  Includ- 
ing other  financial  obligations.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  new  section  2  thus  reflects 
and  Is  an  outgrowth  of  the  factual  situa- 
tion in  the  Columbia  River  Basin  today. 
It  rests  on  the  premise  that  all  revenues 
and  all  costs  of  the  individual  projects 
which  are  covered  by  the  consolidated 


financial  statement  are  in  fact  pooled 
and  should  be  so  recognized  in  law. 

Neither  the  procedure  being  followed 
nor  the  language  of  this  new  section  2 
change  in  any  respect  the  provisions  of 
laws  under  which  any  project  has  been 
or  is  being  constructed  and  under  which 
it  is  to  be  repaid.  There  is  no  existing 
legal  obligation  to  amortize  costs  to  be 
met  from  power  revenues  on  the  basis 
of  a  fixed  armual  payment.  The  payout 
requirements  of  the  various  projects  are 
in  terms  of  maximum  payout  period 
which  is  50  years  for  powerplants  from 
the  time  they  are  placed  In  service.  40 
years  for  transmission  lines,  50  years 
plus  development  period  for  irrigation 
projects,  with  66  years  allowed  In  the 
authorizing  act  for  repaying  both  water 
and  power  costs  In  the  case  of  the  Ken- 
newlck  Division  of  the  Yakima  project. 
So  long  as  revenues  derived  by  sale  of 
power  through  the  system  as  a  whole  are 
applied  to  accomplish  these  payout  re- 
quirements of  each  project,  the  proce- 
dure meets  all  legal  requirements.  None 
of  tile  power  marketing  statutes  involved 
in  Bormeville  Power  Administration's 
power  operations  specify  an  annual  re- 
payment requirement. 

With  respect  to  reclamation  projects, 
the  basinwide  accounting  procedure  is 
not  in  conflict  with  the  Hayden- 
O'Mahoney  amendment — Act  of  May  9. 
1938 — wliich  deals  with  the  cash  dis- 
tribution of  the  revenues  in  the  Treasury 
as  between  the  reclamation  funds  and  the 
general  fund.  Neither  is  the  procedure 
in  conflict  with  section  9C  of  the  Recla- 
mation Project  Act  of  1939  which  deals 
with  the  payout  requirements  of  recla- 
mation projects.  Neither  the  Hayden- 
O'Mahoney  amendment  nor  section  9C 
requires  a  fixed  annual  payment,  nor  do 
they  preclude  the  interproject  traiwfers 
of  po\yer  so  that  it  may  be  coordinated 
and  sold  by  a  single  marketing  entity  un- 
der system  wide  rate  schedules. 
Extract    Prom    the    Interior    Department 

APPROPRIATION  Act  for  1939  (Act  or  Mat 

9,gj;' 

All  monVys  received  by  the  United  States 
In  connection  with  any  irrigation  projects. 
Including  the  Incidental  power  features 
thereof,  constructed  by  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Interior  through  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
and  financed  In  whole  or  In  part  with 
moneys  heretofore  or  hereafter  appropriated 
or  allocated  therefor  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, shall  be  covered  Into  the  reclama- 
tion fund,  except  In  cases  where  provision 
haa  been  made  by  law  or  contract  for  the  use 
of  such  revenues  for  the  benefit  of  users  of 
water  from  such  projects:  Provided.  That 
after  the  net  revenues  derived  from  the  sale 
of  power  developed  In  connection  with  any 
of  said  projects  shaU  have  repaid  those  con- 
struction costs  of  such  project  allocated  to 
power  to  be  repaid  by  power  revenues  there- 
from and  shall  no  longer  be  required  to 
meet  the  contracttial  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  then  said  net  revenues  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  power  developed  In 
connection  with  such  project  shall,  after  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year,  be  transferred  to 
and  covered  Into  the  General  Treasury  as 
"mlBcellaneous  receipts : " 

Note. — The  foregoing  paragraph  is  popu- 
larly called  the  "Hayden-O'Mahoney  amend- 
ment." 

The  matter  of  establishing  a  basin  ac- 
count in  the  Pacific  Northwest  had  been 


under  discussion  for  more  than  15  years. 
It  has  been  considered  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  numerous  occasions.  It  Is  dis- 
cussed each  time  we  have  under  consid- 
eration the  authorization  of  another 
reclamation  project  in  the  Northwest. 
In  1960,  extensive  hearings  were  held  on 
legislation  to  establish  a  full-fledged 
basin  account.  While  the  language  of 
the  new  section  2  does  not  create  a  full 
basinwide  account  for  all  aspects  of 
Federal  water  development  in  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin,  it  approximates  it  as 
closely  as  is  necessary  at  the  present 
time.  While  it  might  be  desirable  to 
have  a  completely  uniform  system  ap- 
plicable to  all  projects,  the  Committee 
recognizes  that  these  authorizations 
have  been  granted  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  that  they  were  made  under  vary- 
ing circumstances,  and  that  each  re- 
flects the  thinking  of  its  time.  In  adopt- 
ing the  language  of  section  2.  .we  have 
not  attempted  to  cope  with  the  multi- 
plicity of  problems  that  might  be  en- 
countered if  we  were  to  undertake  a 
complete  revision  of  the  laws  relating  to 
power  and  irrigation  projects  of  the 
Pacific  Nortliwest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
increasing  the  presently  installed  p>ower 
capacity  of  the  Federal  Columbia  River 
power  system  by  more  than  50  percent 
and  the  authorized  capacity  by  a  third, 
it  seems  fully  appropriate  to  recognize 
basinwide  accountiiig  and  provide  for  an 
annual  consolidated  financial  statement 
to  assure  that  the  Federal  Columbia 
River  power  system  is  maintained  in  a 
sound  financial  position  and  that  the 
state  of  the  account  is  made  known  to 
all  interested  parties.  It  also  seems  ap- 
propriate to  authorize  financial  assist- 
ance to  future  Irrigation  projects  as  a 
means  of  providing  maximum  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  Columbia  River  Basin. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Committee 
amendment  and  the  approval  of  H.R. 
7406.  as  amended. 

May  I  just  make  this  statement?  A 
basinwide  accounting  program,  or^ 
basin  account,  has  almost  uniformly^'re^ 
ceived  the  opposition  of  some  of  the 
public  power  leaders  of  the  Northwest. 
I  believe  I  can  understand  this,  for  the 
simple  reason,  if  one  of  these  power  proj- 
ects pays  out  on  time  and  is  not  related 
to  the  rest  of  them,  then  the  law  pro- 
vides that  those  revenues  shall  go  into 
the  General  Treasury.  With  the  reve- 
nues going  Into  the  General  Treasury 
It  is  possible  that  there  will  be  a  request 
for  lowered  power  rates  from  that  par- 
ticular operation.  Of  course,  we  have 
had  this  difficulty  between  those  who 
want  cheap  power  and  those  who  want 
irrigation. 

What  we  propose  to  do.  of  course,  is 
to  keep  this  as  one  unit,  orie  Wg  proj- 
ect, insofar  as  accounting  is  concerned; 
tie  it  together  and  have  it  pay  out  in 
accordance  with  the  payout  schedules 
and  the  incomes  accumulated  because  of 
the  returning  revenues,  until  we  have 
the  entire  Northwest  properly  developed 
insofar  as  its  water  and  land  resour^s 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  I  can  say  with 
some  Justification  for  the  position  taken 
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by  some  of  the  adherents  and  support- 
ers of  public  power,  because  the  cheaper 
you  can  get  the  power  produced  the 
cheaper  you  can  sell  It,  and  of  course  this 
pleases  the  consumer 

I  can:iot  see  how  the  private  power 
Interests  could  take  any  exception  to 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  today. 

This  central  accounting  system  Is  one 
of  importance,  and  it  Ls  our  desire  to 
make  it  honest  and  to  have  these  power 
rates  continue  at  rates  that  will  pay  off 
the  projects  as  originally  planned  In  the 
authorizations 

Mr  Chairman.  I  feel  that  this  is  good 
legislation 

Mr  ULLMAN  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ASPINALL  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Erentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr  ULLMAN  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  has  made  an  excellent  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  this  legislation, 
and  I  commend  him  for  it 

Does  the  gentleman  see  any  posslbll- 


s^kJ  th( 

nTe   & 


clflc  Northwest  because  of  fiTe  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation? 

Mr  ASPINALL  I  see  no  possibility 
of  Increased  power  rates  In  the  North- 
west because  of  the  authorization  of  the 
third  powerplant  or  because  of  the  cen- 
tral accounting  program  that  we  are  at- 
tempting to  set  up,  I  do  see  a  more 
uniform  understanding  of  the  system  of 
power  rates  In  the  Northwest  because 
of  this  general  central  accounting  pro- 
gram 

Mr  ULLMAN  If  the  gentleman  would 
\-leId  further  in  the  case  of  future  recla- 
mation authorizations  where  the  recla- 
mation users  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  full 
cost  of  the  project — what  would  be  the 
procedure  In  attaching  the  further  pay- 
ments to  the  basin  account? 

Mr  ASPINALL.  If  the  Congress  fol- 
lows the  procedure  that  it  has  followed 
for  .several  years,  the  payout  period  will 
be  50  years  plus  an  additional  10  years 
for  the  development  of  any  separate 
block  The  payout  on  that  particular 
project  will  have  to  take  place  within 
that  50-year  period.  Just  as  under  our 
section  2  the  payout  period  for  all  these 
projects  IS  exactly  what  was  provided 
in  the  original  auhorizatlon. 

Mr  ULLMAN  The  cost  of  these  rec- 
reation projects  will  be  attached  to  the 
basin  account  but  will  not  effect  in- 
creased power  costs  because  it  will  pick 
up  the  revenues  at  the  end  of  the  payout 
period;  is  that  correct? 

Mr  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  from 
Oregon  Is  correct  We  have  Just  recently 
authorized  the  Tualatin  and  Manson 
units  and  we  have  attached  them  to  the 
Bonneville  power  account 

Mr  ULLMAN.  Will  the  lan.yuage  be. 
"The  Columbia  Basin  account'  when  we 
hereafter  attach  projects  to  if 

Mr  ASPINALL.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, we  refer  to  It  as  the  Northwest 
power  account. 

Mr  LTXMAN  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  I  have  been  !n  favor  of  a 
bastnwide  accounting  system  for  a  long 
period  of  time  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
when  I  was  a  member  of  his  committee. 
The  problem.s  have  t>een  ver>'  complex. 
There  has  been  som»  opposition,  but  I 


commend  the  gentleman  for  his  lon^  In- 
terest in  this  proposal  and  for  the  Inclu- 
sion of  this  language  In  this  bill. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  say  further. 
It  Is  my  hope  If  we  do  find  any  bugs  In 
this  legislation,  as  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  has  sug- 
gested, that  I  will  find  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  helping  me  to  take  care  of 
this  because  I  think  I  realize  his  interest 
Is  trying  to  keep  this  project  as  a  finan- 
cially sound  project. 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  » 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  comment  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon, 
who  is  worrying  about  a  power  rate  in- 
crease, that  the  accounting  system  has 
shown  over  the  past  number  of  years 
that  they  have  had  an  annual  deficit  of 
about  $17  million.  But  they  Increased 
the  rates  $2  V^  million  and  balanced  their 
books.  This  is  the  type  of  accounting 
system  that  has  been  complained  about 
by  the  Comptroller  General  and  this  Is 
the  kind  of  thing  that  should  not  be 
allowed. 

By  this  bill  and  by  this  amendment  we 
have  adopted  in  the  committee,  we  are 
putting  our  stamp  of  approval  on  it. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  do  not  like  to  take 
issue  with  my  colleague  on  figures  be- 
cause we  can  so  often  get  Involved  In  a 
discussion  of  figures.  But,  if  I  remem- 
ber correctly,  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
raised  by  a  rate  increase  is  $4  million  and 
not  $2>4  million.  This  amount  is  said 
to  be  sufficient  to  keep  this  particular 
part  of  the  Northwest  operation  in  finan- 
cially sound  annual  condition. 

I  will  have  to  be  clear  on  this.  We 
went  behind  year  by  year  for  several 
years  beginning  with  the  early  fifties,  but 
we  were  using  up  revenues  that  had  been 
accrued  because  of  the  good  years  fol- 
lowing the  war  and  the  sale  of  power  in 
that  area  to  Industries  that  were  oriented 
to  the  war  effort. 

I  think  perhaps  almost  any  other  in- 
terest private  or  otherwise,  would  have 
undoubtedly  liked  to  proceed  for  some 
time  using  up  these  additional  revenues 
rather  than  asking  for  an  increase  in 
power  rates.  Oixr  committee  was  cog- 
nizant of  this  and  I  think  we  put  as  much 
pressure  on  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  get  these  power  rates  in  con- 
formity with  the  moneys  needed  to  take 
care  of  the  payout  of  the  Grand  Coulee 
operation  as  any  other  group  or  indi- 
vidual. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  if  the  gentleman  now  In  the 
well  would  comment  on  a  feeling  that 
has  been  expressed  to  me  by  several  of 
our  colleagues — I  should  say  a  worry  that 
has  been  expressed  to  me — that  If  this 
bill  passes,  it  represents  a  giving  up  by 
our  committee  and  by  the  Congress  what 
should  prc^jerly  be  a  congressional  re- 
sponsibility. In  other  words,  what  do 
you  say  as  to  the  point  that  the  Secre- 
tary, if  this  bill  passes,  has  the  authority 


to  go  ahead  and  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction of  projects  without  congres- 
sional reference. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Oh,  no.  no.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  construction  of 
additional  projects.  We  have  kept  this 
In  mind.  This  bill  is  tied  entirely  and 
solely  to  the  third  powerhouse  division 
of  the  Grand  Coulee  project.  Any  other 
projects  that  will  be  tied  in  later  on,  If 
they  are,  will  have  to  be  brought  before 
the  Congress  and  will  have  to  be  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  the  same  way  that 
we  have  authorized  the  Tualltin  and 
Manson  and  the  third  powerhouse  that 
we  are  now  considering. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washintton. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  should  like  to  ask  two 
questions  of  the  distinguished  chairman. 
I  do  so  for  the  record.  I  realize  in  a  way 
I  am  asking  for  a  duplication  of  his  re- 
marks. But  would  he  clarify  in  what 
state  this  legislation  would  leave  the  old 
Irrigation  districts  with  the  Columbia 
Basin  accounting  syst«n  on  them? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  Columbia  proj- 
ect is  tied  to  the  Columbia  River  Basin 
program.  This  is  the  one  to  which  our 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  referred  when 
he  showed  us  his  first  map,  the  payout 
period  that  was  set  up  originally  for  that 
project. 

Although  I  cannot  find  the  authoriza- 
tion for  that  kind  of  a  pay-out,  there  are 
500,000  acres  of  land  still  to  be  developed 
in  that  project.  We  came  along  with 
other  projects,  and  we  tied  one  to  the 
Chief  Joseph.  We  tied  another  to  Idaho- 
produced  power,  projects  in  Idaho.  We 
tied  others  to  different  projects.  Just 
recently  we  have  tied  to  the  Bonneville 
project  Itself. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Would  the  gentleman  say 
that  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  while 
the  language  of  his  amendment  is  not 
made  retroactive  to  cover  older  projects, 
the  Kaskaska  or  the  Roza,  It  does  not 
change  their  status  in  any  way  whatso- 
ever? *" 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  their  status.  It  does  bring  them 
Into  the  central  accounting  system  so  we 
know  where  the  moneys  come  from  and 
we  know  where  they  are  supposed  to  be . 
paid  out. 

Mrs.  MAY.  May  I  ask  the  chairman 
to  state  also  for  our  legislative  record 
here  today  as  to  whether  this  Columbia 
Basin  account  type  of  language  would 
have  any  effect  at  all  on  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  Act  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Irrigators  that  are  in  there  right  now 
concerning  repayment? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  would  have  no  ef- 
fect whatsoever  If  the  administrators  fol- 
low the  law  and  the  policy,  which  Is  for 
the  user  to  pay  what  they  can  pay.  My 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington, and  I  have  been  through  that  in 
the  last  4  or  5  years  on  some  of  these 
projects.  We  endeavored  and  did  make 
It  an  exception  In  one  or  two  Instances, 
but  they  are  supposed  to  pay  exactly  what 
they  can  pay  under  a  formula  that  Is 
recognized,  by  the  departments. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
clarlfsdng  those  two  points. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  Include  a  copy  of  let- 
ter, the  original  of  which  was  referred  to 
in  the  debate  on  the  legislatm*  now  un- 
der consideration: 

COMPTROLLEB   OEI^KRAL 

or  THK  Uottkd  States, 
Washington,  D.C..  December  30. 1965. 
B-1 14858. 

Hon.  SrrwAKT  L.  Udall, 
Setretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbar  Mr.  Secrktart  :  The  General  Account- 
ing Office  has  examined  the  accompanying 
financial  statements  of  the  Columbia  River 
Federal  Power  System  for  flscal  year  1966, 
which  were  prepared  by  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration.  The  designation  Columbia 
River  Federal  Power  System  (previously  the 
Columbia  River  Power  System)  Is  used  to 
describe  the  Integrated  power  system  In  the 
Paclflo  Northwest  consisting  of  ( 1 )  power- 
generating  facilities  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
(civil  functions).  Department  of  the  Army, 
and  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  (2)  transmission 
facilities  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration. The  administration  markets  the 
power  generated  by  the  Integrated  system. 

Our  examination  of  the  financial  state- 
ments was  made  in  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  auditing  standards  and  Included 
such  tests  of  the  accounting  records  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, and  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion and  such  other  auditing  procedures  as 
we  considered  necessary  in  the  circumstances. 
Our  last  examination  of  financial  statements 
of  the  system  was  made  for  fliscal  year  1963. 
Although  no  examination  was  made  of  fiscal 
year  1964  statements,  our  examination  of 
fiscal  year  1965  financial  statement*  included 
appropriate  tests  of  transactions — recorded 
in  the  accounts  during  fiscal  year  1964 — to 
determine  the  reasonableness  of  the  account 
balances  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1965. 
Our  examination  was  made  pursuant  to  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  U.S.C. 
63) ,  and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of 
1950  (31  U.S.C.  67). 

The  accompanying  statements  present  the 
combined  financial  results  of  operations  in 
the  generating,  transmitting,  and  marketing 
of  electric  power  and  the  financial  position 
of  the  Integrated  power  system.  Combined 
statements  for  the  Integrated  power  system 
were  last  prepared  for  fiscal  year  1962.  The 
financial  statements  prepared  for  fiscal  years 
1963  and  1964  were  statements  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  only.  Accord- 
ingly, the  financial  statements  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  Federal  Power  System  for  fiscal  year 
1965  have  not  been  prepared  on  a  comparative 
basis.  Also,  a  statement  of  sources  and  ap- 
plication of  funds  for  fiscal  year  1965  has  not 
been  prepared.  We  have  suggested  that  this 
Information  be  included  as  part  of  the  finan- 
cial statements  for  future  years.  The  ad- 
ministration has  agreed  to  present  such 
statements  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1966. 

The  method  of  measuring  the  financial 
condition  and  operating  results  of  the  sys- 
tem haa  changed  substantially  in  the  past 
3  fiscal  years.  Adjustments  nxade  a«  a  re- 
sult of  these  changes  primarily  account  for 
the  (145.6  million  Increase  in  accumulated 
net  power  revenues  from  $57.2  million  at 
June  30,  1962,  to  $202.8  mUllon  at  June  30, 
1965.  (See  note  9  of  the  accompanying 
statements.)  The  conversion  from  the 
straight-line  method  of  depreciation  to  the 
compound-Interest  method  for  facilities 
throughout  the  system  accounts  for  about 
•131.7  million  of  this  Increase.  (See  explana- • 
tlon  In  note  3.)  We  concurred  In  this 
change. 

Under  the  comporind-lnterect  method  of 
computing  depreciation,  the  annual  pro- 
visions Increase  each  year  during  the  period 
Used  for  the  depreciable  life  of  the  asset: 


whereas,  under  the  stralght-Une  method  of 
computing  depreciation,  equal  annual 
amount«  are  provided  tor  depreciation.  Ac- 
cordingly, under  the  latter  method  of  com- 
puting depreciation,  the  combined  amount 
recorded  for  depreciation  and  interest  on  the 
unrepald  Investment  is  high  during  the  early 
life  of  the  asset  and  decreases  as  Interest  on 
the  investment  decreases  because  of  repay- 
ments on  Uie  Investment;  whereas,  under 
the  compound-interest  method  of  computing 
depreciation,  the  combined  amount  recorded 
for  depreciation  and  interest  tends  to  be 
about  the  same  for  each  year  because  the 
provision  for  depreciation  increases  as  Inter- 
est on  the  Investment  decreases.  At  the  end 
of  the  depreciable  life  of  the  asset  the  total 
amounts  computed  under  each  method  would 
be  equal — only  the  yearly  allocations  would 
have  differed. 

As  applied  to  the  facilities  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  Federal  power  system,  the  com- 
pound-Interest method  for  determining  de- 
preciation conforms  to  the  method  used  to 
determine  a  factor  for  amortization  of  capi- 
tal Investment  In  establishing  rates  charged 
for  power  deliveries  to  customers  and  to 
measure  requirements  for  repayment  of  capi- 
tal investment,  except  that  the  period  of  years 
during  which  depredation  Is  assigned  as  an 
operating  cost  is  based  on  the  composite 
economic  service  lives  of  the  assets.  The 
comp>osite  economic  service  lives  are  general- 
ly longer  than  the  60-year  periods  used  in 
establishing  power  rates  and  repayment 
schedules.  In  the  fiscal  year  1963,  the  Ad- 
ministration changed  the  method  of  com- 
puting depreciation  for  the  transmission  fa- 
cillUes  from  the  straight-line  to  the  com- 
pound-interest method  but  the  Bureau  and 
the  corps  continued  computing  depreciation 
for  generating  projects  by  the  straight-line 
method. 

We  suggested  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  that  depreciation  for  transmission 
faculties  and  for  generating  projects  be  com- 
puted on  a  uniform  basis.  The  Department 
proposed,  and  we  agreed,  that  depreciation 
for  generating  projects  be  computed  by  the 
compound-interest  method  and  that  the  de- 
preciation be  included  in  the  financial  state- 
ments although  It  would  not  be  recorded 
in  the  project  accounts  until  adopted  by  .the 
corps. 

The  Columbia  River  Federal  power  sys- 
tem Is  required  to  provide  from  its  power  rev- 
enues repayment  to  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
for  the  costs  of  irrlgaUon  faculties  that  water 
users  are  unable  to  repay.  The  contribution 
required  to  provide  this  assistance  to  Irriga- 
tion amounted  to  $336.7  million  at  June  30, 
1965.  The  Administration  estimates  that  re- 
payment of  this  obligation  will  begin  in  1997, 
after  the  repayment  of  the  major  portion  of 
the  power  Investment.  For  purposes  of  the 
financial  statements  of  the  power  system,  the 
amount  for  irrigation  assistance  from  power 
revenues  is  shown  as  a  deferred  charge  and  a 
related  liability. 

In  a  report  on  our  examination  of  financial 
statements  prepared  by  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  year  1963.  we  expressed 
the  opinion  that  those  financial  statements 
did  not  fairly  present  the  results  of  power 
operations  for  the  year  or  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  Integrated  power  system  at  June 
30,  1963  (B-114868.  Feb.  16,  1965).  The 
primary  reasons  for  our  adverse  opinion  were 
that  the  cost  of  generating  power  marketed 
by  the  Administration  had  not  been  prop- 
erly disclosed,  firm  cost  allocations  were 
lacking  for  nine  generating  projects,  and  the 
effect  of  following  accounting  practices  that 
were  Inconsistent  with  those  of  prior  years 
was  not  adequately  disclosed  in  the  notes  to 
the  statements.  Also,  we  concluded  that, 
untU  appropriate  principles  relating  to  fi- 
nancial statement  disclosures  were  adopted 
and  applied,  our  continued  examination  of 


the    Administration's    <'"»"'•'«'    statements 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose. 

The  points  of  difference  regarding  the  fis- 
cal year  1963  financial  statements  were  sub- 
sequently discussed  by  representatives  of  our 
office,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion. These  discussions  led  to  the  adoption 
of  several  Improvements  In  the  presentation 
of  the  financial  status  and  operations  of  the 
Integrated  power  system.  We  are  of  the  view 
that  substantial  progress  has  been  made  In 
the  presentation  of  the  financial  afip>ects  of 
these  operations  and  that,  with  continuing 
effort  devoted  to  further  improvement,  the 
remaining  problems,  referred  to  below,  will 
be  resolved  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time. 

The  notes  to  the  accooipanylng  financial 
Btatemsnts  Indicate  that  a  number  of  matters 
remain  to  be  resolved  for  Improved  disclosure 
of  the  financial  px>sltion  eind  results  of  opera- 
tions of  the  integrated  jKiwer  system.  The 
more  important  of  these,  described  In  notes 
3  through  7,  are  (1)  the  need  to  establish 
uniform  oo(np>oelte  service  lives  of  turbines 
and  gerxerators  for  use  in  computing  depre- 
ciation (2)  the  Inconsistency  In  the  capitali- 
zation of  interest  costs  during  construction 
(3  )  the  inconsistency  In  capitalisation  of  p>re- 
llmlnary  survey  and  investigation  costs  (4) 
the  exclusion  from  the  accounts  of  the  coets 
applicable  to  ptower-system  operations  for 
sptace  rental  and  audit  service  ftirnlshed  by 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  (5)  the  need  for 
the  Corps  to  record  In  the  official  accounting 
records  depreciation  of  plant  assets  as  deter- 
mined under  the  comp>ound-lnterest  method. 

The  accounts  and  financial  statements  are 
subject  to  adjustment  because  firm  alloca- 
tions of  the  cost  of  constructing  Joint-use 
facilities  at  8  of  the  16  generating  proj- 
ects in  op)eration  at  June  30.  1965,  had  not 
been  made  to  p>ower  and  nonpxjwer  purposes. 
(See  note  6  to  the  statements.)  The  cost  of 
Joint-use  facilities  at  the  eight  p>roJectB 
amounted  to  $459.6  mlUlon  at  June  30,  1966 
of  which  $224.9  million  was  tentatively  allo- 
cated to  jx)wer.  Changes  in  allocations  may 
require  significant  adjustments  because  of  the 
recent  changes  Illustrated  in  note  6.  The 
changes  in  fiscal  year  1963  for  the  Dalles, 
tfcNary,  and  Colimibla  Basin  projects  resulted 
in  transferring  about  $63  million  of  the 
cost  of  Joint-use  facilities  from  power  to  non- 
{x>wer  purpKiees  and  Increasing  aimual  net 
IX)wer  revenues  by  about  $2,8  mllUon.  Fur- 
ther, the  amount  of  net  power  revenues 
accumulated  before  fiscal  year  1963  was  in- 
creased $5  million  because  the  accounts  for 
the  Dalles  and  McNary  projects  were  adjusted 
retroactively  to  the  start  of  pwoject  opera- 
tions. In  contrast,  the  change  for  the  Ice 
Harbor  project  Illustrates  that  adjustments 
to  allocations  can  be  relatively  Insignificant. 

In  our  op>inion,  the  accompanying  financial 
statements,  together  with  the  explanatcH^ 
comments  provided  by  us  above,  present  fairly 
the  assets  and  UahlUtlee  of  the  Columbia 
River  Federal  Power  System  at  June  30,  1966. 
the  financial  results  of  Its  power  operations 
for  the  year  then  ended,  and  the  financial 
effects  of  the  suljstantlal  changes  In  account- 
ing principles  and  practice*  adopted  between 
June  30,  1962,  and  June  80,  1965,  In  con- 
formity with  principles  and  standards  of 
accounting  prescribed  for  executive  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  SUtes,  excepxt 
for  the  lack  of  firm  construction  cost  allo- 
cations described  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph— the  flr^anclal  effect  of  which  Is  not 
now  determinable. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  being  sent  today  to 
the  Administrator,  Boxmeville  Power  Admin- 
istration, and  to  the  Commissioner  of  Rec- 
Uun&tion. 

Sincerely  yaun, 

Frakk  H.  WKrrzTL, 
Acting    Comptroller    General    of    the 
Vnit9d  States. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Colorado  has  consumed  36  minutes. 
There  is  1  mmute  remaining  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas 

Mr.  S.'WLOR.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia ;Mr.  PIosmerL 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  measure,  which  is  in 
furtherance  of  the  development  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Some  150  million 
acre-feet  of  water  annually  make  up  the 
PacifiC  Northwest  watershed  and  90  mil- 
lion acre -feel  eventually  flow  Into  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  meantime,  the 
dynamic  forces  of  the  water  as  it  descends 
to  lower  altitude  are  utilized  by  the 
nandi works  of  man  to  generate  electric 
power  and  the  revenues  from  that  power 
are  devoted  to  paying  back  the  co.sts  of 
irrigation  and  power  construction  work. 

'I^he  .gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  in- 
dicated that  there  is  some  doubt  about 
how  much  electricity  is  going  to  have  to 
be  generated  and  sold  over  how  many 
numbers  of  year.s  m  order  to  accomplish 
this  payback.  But  neverthele.ss  that  Is 
thf  theory  underlying  this,  and  the  more 
powerplants  we  have  on  these  river  sys- 
tt>ni3  to  generate  electricity  to  be  sold  to 
bring  In  revenues,  the  sooner  we  will  ap- 
proach some  kind  of  fiscal  sanity  with 
resix-ct  to  river  system-hydnjelectrlc-lr- 
rlgation  projects  of  thl.-  type.  I  say  fis- 
cal sanity  because  the  charts  which  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  showed 
were  fiscal  hyptithecatlons  at  most. ,  They 
were  estimates  by  ptx^ple  who  have  not 
been  too  good  at  estimating  in  the  past 
ao  to  what  tlie  possible  financial  results 
and  the  con.sequcnces  of  the  Columbia 
River  .system  improvements  might  be. 

Their  guess  is  one  thing.  Other  peo- 
ple guess  other  things 

I  see  the  gentleman  from  Pfnn.syl- 
vania  has  arisen  and  If  I  have  sufH- 
cientiy  Interested  him  already  so  that  he 
ask.^  me  to  yield,  I  will  be  delighted  to. 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

.\!r  HOSMER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  SAYX,OR.  As  I  said  before,  those 
charts  reflect  what  the  representatives 
of  the  Bureau  told  our  committee, 

Mr  HOSMER.  I  just  .got  through 
saying  that  they  reflect  something. 
Whether  the  something  that  they  reflect 
is  accurate  or  not  is  entirely  another 
question,  to  which  nobody  has  addressed 
himself  yet  today.  I  am  not  going  to  ti-y 
to  because  this  whole  subject  Is  a  tre- 
mendous ball  of  smoke,  that  you  can 
reach  into  and  touch  absolutely  nothing 
that  Is  mean.ngful  to  the  senses. 

But  back  to  the  point.  There  are 
many  milhons  of  dollars  involved  here 
to  build  this  powerplant.  It  should  be 
buiit,  because  It  is  going  to  pour  some 
more  money  into  basin  accounts  Any- 
thing more  we  can  get  m  them  is  an  aw- 
fully good  Idea. 

The  trouble  with  it  is  that  it  may  not 
be  enough  more.  There  may  not  be 
enough  more  kilowatts  in  this  project. 
and  the  kilowatts  that  are  in  it  may  not 
be  sold  for  enou.gh  money  to  do  the  Job. 

At  this  time  I  want  specifically  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  comments  of  the 
gentleman   from   Pennsylvania,  relative 


to  the  proposed  section  2  that  Is  to  be 
offered  by  way  of  amendment.  I  may 
surprise  him,  but  I  want  to  say  that  his 
argxmients  are  logical  arguments.  His 
arguments  are  Irrefutable  arguments. 
His  argruments  are  factual  argtiments. 
His  arguments  are  persuasive  arguments. 
They  are  compelling  against  something, 
but  not  what  necessarily  is  the  issue  be- 
fore us  in  this  amendment  here  today.  I 
will  be  delighted  to  follow  those  argu- 
ments if  and  when  they  are  applied 
against  the  appropriate  issue. 

All  that  this  amendment  No.  2  does — 
and  its  language,  I  will  have  to  admit,  Is 
very  cumbersome — is  simply  tell  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  every  year  to  give 
the  Congress  and  the  President  a  consol- 
idated financial  statement.  It  does  not 
consolidate  the  accounts.  It  is  Just  a 
consolidated  financial  statement  of  all 
those  many  projects  up  in  this  area. 

If  the  Secretary  can  make  that  calcu- 
lation, and  if  anybody  can  understand 
It  once  he  does,  and  if  the  understanding 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  such 
that  the  money  coming  in  is  not  enough 
to  make  the  payout,  then  he  is  told  to 
raise  the  rates  for  the  power  that  is  sold. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  That  is  a  fairly  sensi- 
ble proposition.  Some  people  have  been 
trying  to  get  the  power  rates  raised  in 
this  area  for  a  long  time.  Maybe  if  this 
thing  is  persuasive  enough,  compelling 
enough,  imderstandable  enough,  and 
graphic  enough,  and  it  comes  in  next 
year,  they  will  raise  power  rates  next 
year. 

Everybody  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
will  scream  their  eyes  out.  But  I  think 
even  the  people  In  the  Pacific  Northwest 
are  coming  to  realize  that  this  is  not  a 
perpetual  bonanza,  this  money  that  is 
going  into  the  Pacific  Northwest  by  the 
millions  and  millions  and  millions.  At 
some  point  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  to 
admit  that  it  is  no  longer  an  economi- 
cally undeveloped  area  of  this  earth,  that 
It  can  stand  on  its  own  two  feet,  and  that 
it  can  pay  Its  way  just  as  can  the  other 
portions  of  this  country. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  too  radical  a 
proposition.  It  may  be  extreme,  but  I 
do  not  suppose  it  is  really  radical,  when 
you  come  right  down  to  it,  because  Un- 
cle Sam  needs  the  money. 

The  original  idea  of  putting  money 
into  areas  like  the  Pacific  Northwest  to 
build  them  up  is  a  good  one,  but  eventu- 
ally they  come  to  a  state  of  adulthood, 
and  then  they  have  to  start  paying  the 
same  amount  of  money  for  things  as 
everybody  else  does. 

It  Is  well  to  recall,  when  Chairman 
AspiNALL  was  speaking,  he  gave  a  little 
whistle.  This  reminded  me  of  how  this 
whole  complex  of  projects  along  the  Co- 
lumbia River  got  started. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  story  is 
accurate,  but  the  story  is  told  that  In 
1932,  when  candidate  Roosevelt  was 
campaigning  over  the  country,  his  train 
went  into  the  Pacific  Northwest,  some 
place  by  the  Columbia  River,  and  he 
leaned  over  to^one  of  the  local  politi- 
cians and  asked.  "What  wiU  I  tell  them 


here?"  The  fellow  said,  "Tell  them  you 
will  build  them  some  dams."  So  he-got 
out  on  the  back  of  the  train,  at  a  whistle 
stop,  and  he  said,  "Mah  friends,  this 
great  area  of  our  country,  under  the 
New  Deal,  will  be  developed.  It  will  be 
the  land  of  the  future.  The  Columbia 
River  and  its  tributaries  will  have  dam 
after  dam  after  dam,  and  this  will  be  a 
land  forever  to  be  praised,"  and  so  on. 
It  was  not  much  more  than  12  months 
after  that  when,  sure  enough,  the  steam 
shovels  went  In  and  the  cement  started 
to  be  poured — and  it  has  not  stopped 
since.  Every  single  year,  peacetime  and 
wartime,  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  got- 
ten a  few  more  millions  of  dollars  for 
these  projects.  This  is  a  great  credit 
to  their  people  in  the  Congress,  inci- 
dentally, who  represent  them  so  ably  and 
who  have  such  large  sacks  to  carry  the 
largess  of  the  Treasury  back  up  to  that 
great  area  of  the  country. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  time  now  for  them 
to  start  paying  their  way,  to  start  rais- 
ing the  power  rates. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is 
imsuccessful  In  defeating  this  amend- 
ment, I  believe  we  will  have  a  little  more 
possibility  of  bringing  realistic  rates  for 
electricity  to  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

If  there  Is  a  revenue  loss,  If  the  Pacific 
Northwest  feels  "put  upon"  by  the  extra 
expense  which  is  going  to  be  Involved,  I 
hope  the  people  will  let  some  of  us  from 
the  Pacific  Southwest  come  to  them,  hat 
in  hand,  offering  to  pay  money  for  some 
of  the  water  they  have  up  there,  which 
they  now  waste  out  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  so  that  we  can  bring  It  down  Into 
Arizona,  California,  New  Mexico,  and  the 
Colorado  River  system  to  take  care  of  the 
very  pressing  problems  we  have. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wyatt],  who  repre- 
sents the  great  city  of  Newberg,  which 
has  a  great  newspaper  known  as  the  New- 
berg Graphic,  which  only  a  few  days  ago 
editorially  commented  favorably  upon 
the  wisdom  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  ex- 
porting its  surplus  water  to  the  arid 
Pacific  Southwest,  and  about  stopping 
the  use  of  this  water  issue  for  the  politi- 
cal white  horse  every  even  year  when 
elections  come  along.  I  hope  that  the 
editor  of  the  Newberg  Graphic,  who  has 
such  persuasive  and  logical  Ideas,  will  be 
able  to  extend  them  fully  to  his  fellow 
citizens. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  California  whether  he 
is  supporting  this  legislation  because  of 
the  150  million  acre-feet  of  water,  upon 
which  he  has  cast  a  Jaundiced  eye  in  his 

remarks 

Mr.  HOSMER.  A  jealous  eye.  If  I  may 
correct  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  It  is  a  Jaundiced  eye,  as 
I  listened  to  the  remarks.  The  gentle- 
man comes  from  an  area  short  of  water. 
Does  he  support  this  because  of  that  rea- 
son, or  because  it  Is  a  good  project? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  cite  for  the  gentle- 
man a  page  of  the  Cokgrkssional  Record. 
I  do  not  have  the  page  number  yet.  be- 
cause the  Record  is  not  printed.    It  will 
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be  available  tomorrow  morning.  If  the 
gentleman  will  look  at  the  opening  sen- 
tence I  used  when  I  commenced  these 
remarks  I  am  now  making,  he  will  read 
words  to  the  effect: 

"I  rise  In  support  of  this  measure, 
which  is  in  furtherance  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Pacific  Northwest." 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  Mat]. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  the  Columbia  Basin 
project  embraces  a  portion  of  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District,  State  of  Wash- 
ington, which  It  Is  my  privilege  to  rep- 
resent In  the  Congress.  I  carmot  lay 
claim  to  all  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  be- 
cause only  one-half  of  the  dam  is  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District.  The 
other  half  is  located  In  the  Fifth  District, 
represented  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league across  the  aisle  I  Mr.  Foley!. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  cosponsor  of  the 
legislation  before  us  today,  having  Intro- 
duced H.R.  8197,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  a  third  powerplant  at  the 
Grand  Coulee  Dam,  Columbia  Basin 
project,  WEishlngton.  The  bill  before  us 
today  Is  H.R.  7406,  which  In  Its  original 
form  was  Identical  to  the  legislation 
whl(Jh  I  had  introduced  and  cosponsored 
with  my  Washington  State  colleague. 

At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  make  it  abso- 
lutely clear  that  I  intend  to  support  and 
vote  for  the  third  powerplant.  This  is  a 
project  which  will  further  the  orderly 
development  of  the  resources  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  When  the  3.6  mil- 
lion kilowatts  of  generating  capacity  is 
ultimately  added  to  the  existing  2  mil- 
lion kilowatts  at  the  present  two  existing 
powerplants,  the  total  generating  capac- 
ity of  Grand  Coulee  Dam  will  be  larger 
than  from  any  single  hydroelectric  de- 
velopment In  the  world. 

The  Increased  pow-er  potential  to  be 
realized  by  the  third  powerplant  was 
made  possible  by  the  Columbia  River 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

As  noted  in  the  April  13.  1965.  letter 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
transmitting  draft  of  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  third  powerplant  at  Grand 
Coulee  Dam,  the  rapidly  growing  de- 
mands for  electric  power  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  will  readily  absorb  the  power 
produced  by  the  proposed  powerplant. 
However,  some  peaking  power  and 
secondary — not  regularly  available — 
power  that  is  surplus  to  the  needs  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  in  the  early  years 
of  the  project  can  be  marketed  In  the 
Pacific  Southwest  over  the  Intertle. 
Thus,  the  Intertle  will  permit  maximum 
utilization  of  the  water  fiowing  past 
Grand  Coulee  Dam,  resulting  in  conver- 
sion In  its  truest  sense. 

As  was  pointed  out,  the  benefit-cost 
ratio  Is  exceptionally  favorable,  being 
more  than  3  to  1.  Revenues  from 
the  sale  of  power  will  more  than  pay  for 
the  capital  investment,  and  In  addition 
to  power  benefits,  the  project  will  provide 
Increased  flood  protection  benefits. 


I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
third  powerplant  Is  a  necessary  project 
because  unless  such  facilities  are  con- 
structed, a  severe  p>ower  shortage  would 
occur  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  by  the 
year  1973.  In  addition,  a  shortage  of 
peaking  capacity  In  the  regions  served 
by  the  Pacific  Northwest-Pacific  South- 
west intertle  now  tmder  construction, 
would  be  experienced. 

The  third  powerplant  project,  as  far  as 
I  am  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  com- 
pletely noncontroverslal  project.  It  is 
recognized  as  being  clearly  essential. 

Perhaps  not  so  clearly  essential,  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  the  amendments  to 
H.R.  7406  made  in  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  which  would, 
in  effect,  bring  about  what  Is  popularly 
referred  to  as  a  Coliunbia  Basin  ac- 
count— a  new  accounting  system  for 
water  resources  development  projects.  I 
would  like  to  state  that  I  am  not  opposed 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Columbia  Basin 
account,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  spon- 
sored such  proposed  legislation  when  I 
first  came  to  Congress  nearly  8  years  ago. 
There  is  much  merit  to  the  Idea  of  w^ork- 
Ing  out  an  accounting  system  for  power 
and  reclamation  projects  in  the  Colum- 
bia Basin,  and  the  committee  amend- 
ments to  the  bill,  as  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  [Mr.  Aspinall]  are 
no  doubt  intended  to  establish  such  a 
system. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  can  certainly 
imderstand  the  concern  expressed  today 
by  those  who  feel  the  amendments  have 
not  received  adequate  consideration  in 
committee. 

In  this  regard  I  would  like  to  advise  my 
colleagues  that  as  soon  as  the  committee 
reported  the  bill  I  sent  copies  of  the 
report  to  Interested  Individuals  and 
groups  In  the  State  of  Washington  for 
analysis  of  the  amendments,  and  In  addi- 
tion I  met  with  such  groups  and  indi- 
viduals during  the  past  week  when  I 
was  In  my  home  State.  By  and  large, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  be  the  con- 
census of  feeling  that  the  amendments, 
although  not  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
everybody,  are  generally  acceptable. 

I  would  be  less  than  frank  if  I  did  not 
admit  I  have  certain  reservation  over  ac- 
ceptance of  language  on  any  subject 
which  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  testi- 
mony in  open  hearings  by  public  wit- 
nesses. On  the  other  hand,  certainly  the 
subject  of  Columbia  Basin  account  legis- 
lation Is  nothing  new  and  has  l)een  dis- 
cussed at  length  and  on  many  occasions 
throughout  the  Columbia  River  Basin. 

In  a  way.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  like  the 
response  I  received  from  a  nimiber  of 
constituents  answering  my  recent  poll  of 
the  people  of  my  district  on  various  legis- 
lative issues  before  Congress.  Some  of 
these  people  indicated  it  was  difficult  to 
give  a  straight  yes  or  no  answer  to  some 
of  the  questions  because  so  much  is  in- 
volved. This  Is  what  we  face  today. 
On  balance,  however,  and  lacking  any 
compelling  reason  to  feel  otherwise.  I 
shall  support  H.R.  7406  as  reported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington. 


Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  WyattI. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentlewoman  for 
her  statement  and  to  associate  myself 
with  her  remarks.  Ftirther,  I  wish  to 
state  that  I  support  the  bill  as  it  has  been 
reported  out  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  show 
that  I  support  the  bill  as  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley  1  originally 
introduced  it,  at  this  time  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  my  colleague  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
author  of  this  bill,  I  am  grateful  to  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member, 
for  his  generosity  in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  members 
of  the  Committee  have  heard  much  this 
afternoon  on  the  technical  questions  in- 
volving the  repayment  of  Federal  proj- 
ects in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Therefore. 
I  do  not  wish  to  burden  the  members  of 
the  Committee  with  extended  remarks. 

I  would  only  say  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  AspmALL]  has  described 
most  ably. the  dehberations  of  the  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  committee  amend- 
ment No.  2.  As  I  view  committee  amend- 
ment No.  2  it  is  designed  to  ratify  the 
procedures  which  have  been  followed 
since  1963  by  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration. There  is  nothing  new  In 
this  amendment  in  the  way  of  repay- 
ment procedures.  There  is  nothing  new 
in  the  way  of  project  authorizations, 
except  that  having  to  do  with  the  third 
powerhouse-  itself.  There  is  nothing 
new  or  different  in  the  way  any  irriga- 
tion charges  are  repaid  or  the  Bonne- 
ville power  rates  are  determined. 

There  is  no  additional  burden  placed 
upon  the  power  revenues  of  the  Bonne- 
ville power  system  if  this  amendment 
is  adopted.  Finally  there  is  no  commit- 
ment to  any  future  Irrigation  program, 
with  or  without  power  assistance  as  tl^ 
restilt  of  this  amendment. 

I  do  not  feel  that  we  should  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  central  purpose  of 
this  bin  Is  a  very  simple  one;  that  is,  to 
authorize  what  in  my  judgment  may  be 
one  of  the  finest  investments  of  Federal 
funds  for  resource  development  in  the 
history  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  third  powerhouse 
at  Grand  Coulee  Dam  should  be  built. 
There  is  no  economic  reason;  there  is 
no  other  reason  to  oppxjse  its  construc- 
tion. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  would  be 
sheer  foolishness  not  to  take  advantage 
of  the  great  storage  capacity  now  being 
constructed  in  Canada.  The  United 
States  has  already  committed  $254  mil- 
lion for  the  downstream  benefits  from 
that  great  storage  system  in  British  Co- 
lumbia which  Is  well  ahead  of  its  con- 
struction schedule  of  1973. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  FOLEY      I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Callforma. 

Mr.  REINECKE  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  a  question. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
third  powerplant  proposed,  obviously 
this  will  require  a  greater  release  of  water 
from  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  to  operate 
the  turbines  of  the  third  powerpiant. 
Is  it  anticipated  in  any  of  the  future 
worfcs  on  the  whole  basin  to  increeise 
powerplants  of  the  other  dams  down- 
stream in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  larger  amount  of  water',' 

Mr  FOLEY  Yes — advance  planning 
Is  underway  for  increased  generation 
capacity  at  many  if  not  all  the  dams  on 
the  Columbia 

Mr  REINECKE.  Then  there  Is  a 
commitment  for  future  works  down- 
stream, from  what  the  gentleman  is  say- 
ing— is  that  correct' 

Mr  FOLEY  The  utilization  of  this 
additional  storage  m  Canada  makes 
desirable  increasing  the  installation  of 
generators  at  Chief  Joseph  Dam,  the 
B<:>nnevllle  and  other  dams  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River.  The  principal  dam  in  this 
regard  is.  of  course.  Grand  Coulee. 

We  will  soon  have  the  resources  to 
produce  electrical  power  on  the  Columbia 
that  was  not  before  available  to  us  be- 
cause we  did  not  have  the  s'orage  facili- 
ties that  will  be  created  in  Canada  We 
have  paid  for  that  downstream  benefit. 
It  IS  a  natural  resource  of  the  Nation. 
The  third  powerpiant  is  a  revenue  pro- 
ducing project,  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  feasible  that  has  ever  come  before 
the  Congress.  It  will  pay  back  to  the 
US  Treasur\-  within  50  years  all  but  a 
fraction  of  its  costs  with  interest. 

There  is  no  reason  I  submit,  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  why  this 
bill  should  not  have  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  I  would  like  to  ask 
one  further  question  regarding  the  sale 
of  surplus  [X)wer.  This  will  still  be  sold 
through  the  Northwest  intertle;  Is  that 
correct"^ 

Mr  FOLEY.  Yes.  the  Bonneville 
Power  Admmstratlon  will  sell  any  sur- 
plus power  to  the  Pacific  Southwest 
through  the  Intertie. 

Mr  REINECKE.  At  what  price  will 
the  power  be  sold'' 

Mr  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FOLEY.  I  am  triad  w  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington 

Mr.  MEEDS  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
commend  my  colleague  for  his  sponsor- 
ship of  this  legislation  and  for  his  work 
upon  It.  I  strongly  support  the  legisla- 
tion and  urge  its  passatre 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  will  vote  to- 
day on  H  R.  7406.  a  much-needed  bill  to 
authorL?.e  a  third  powerhouse  at  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  I  strongly  urge  the  House 
to  psiss  this  legislation.  Construction  of 
the  12-generator  powerhouse  will  make 
another  3  6  million  kilowatts  available  to 
business  and  consumers  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  In  my  Second  District,  the 
rates  for  electricity  are  the  lowest  in  the 
Nation.  A  third  powerhouse  will  help  to 
keep  these  rates  low 

Last  year  the  demand  for  power  In  my 
dlatrlct  was  slightly  over  1  million  kilo- 


watts. Within  20  years  this  demand  Is 
going  to  be  4  million  kilowatts — more 
than  the  entire  output  of  this  new  power- 
house. Low-cost  power  has  already 
stimulated  the  growth  of  Industry  In 
northwest  Washington.  Anacortes  and 
Pemdale  now  play  host  to  oil  refineries; 
expansion  is  forecast  by  the  Inter- 
national Aluminum  Co. — ^Intalco.  A 
third  powerpiant  will  encourage  fur- 
ther growth  of  our  pulp  and  paper  mills, 
such  as  Oeorgia-Paclflc.  Scott.  Simpson- 
Lee,  and  Weyerhaeuser.  Development  of 
Industry  on  the  Olympic  Peninsula  will 
also  require  an  adequate  amount  of  low- 
cost  electricity.  I  call  upon  the  House 
today  to  approve  H.R.  7406,  legislation 
that  will  authorize  a  third  powerhouse  at 
Grand  Coulee  and  that  will  generate 
prosperity  throughout  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Foley]  has  expired. 

AU  time  has  expired.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  ScTiate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  conBtruot,  operate,  and  mEUntaln  a  third 
powerpiant  with  a  rated  capacity  of  ap- 
proximately three  million  six  hundred  thou- 
sand kilowatts,  and  necessary  appurtenant 
works.  Including  a  visitor  center,  at  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  as  an  addition  to  and  an  Integral 
part  of  the  Columbia  Basin  Federal  recla- 
mation project. 

(b)  Construction  of  the  third  powerpiant 
may  be  undertaken  In  such  stages  as  In  the 
determination  of  the  Secretary  will  effectuate 
the  fullest,  moet  beneflclsd,  and  most  eco- 
nomic utilization  of  the  waters  of  the 
Columbia  River. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  1,  after  the  word  "project" 
Insert  the  following; 

"The  construction  coet  of  the  third  power- 
plant  allocated  to  power  and  associated  with 
each  stage  of  development  shall  be  repaid 
with  Interest  within  fifty  years  from  the  time 
that  stage  becomes  revenue  producing.  The 
interest  rate  used  for  computing  Interest 
during  construction  and  Interest  on  the  un- 
paid balance  of  the  coat  allocated  to  power 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  the  Initial  request  for  appro- 
priations for  the  construction  of  the  third 
powerpiant  is  made,  by  computing  the  aver- 
age interest  rate  payable  by  the  Treasury  on 
all  Interest-bearing  marketable  public  debt 
obligations  of  the  United  States  then  out- 
standing which,  upon  original  Issue,  bad 
terms  to  maturity  of  fifteen  years  or  more, 
and  by  adjusting  such  average  rate  to  the 
next  lowest  multiple  of  one-elgbtb  of  one 
per  centum." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  3,  following  line  19,  insert  a  new 
section  a  as  follows: 

"See.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
prepare,  maintain,  and  present  annually  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  a  consol- 
idated financial  statement  for  all  projects 
heretofore  or  hereafter  authorized.  Including 
thp  third  powerpiant  at  Orand  Oottlee  Dam, 


from  or  by  means  of  which  commercl&I  power 
and  energy  Is  DMJketed  through  the  facil- 
ities of  the  Federal  Columbia  River  power 
system  and  for  all  other  projects  associated 
therewith  to  the  extent  that  the  costs  of 
these  projects  are  required  by  law  to  be 
charged  to  and  returned  from  net  revenues 
derived  from  the  power  smd  energy,  or  any 
power  and  energy,  so  marketed,  and  he  shall, 
If  said  consolidated  statement  Indicates  that 
the  reimbursable  construction  costs  of  the 
projects,  or  any  of  the  projects,  covered 
thereby  which  are  chargeable  to  and  return- 
able from  the  commercial  power  and  energy 
so  marketed  are  likely  not  to  be  returned 
within  the  period  prescribed  by  law.  take 
prompt  action  to  adjust  the  rates  charged  for 
such  power  and  energy  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  assure  such  return.  Section  9,  sub- 
section (c)  of  the  Act  of  August  20.  1937  (60 
Stat.  736),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  832h)  Is 
hereby  repealed. 

"That  portion  of  the  construction  cost 
of  any  project  hereafter  authorized  to  be  con- 
structed, operated,  and  maintained  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June  17.  1902.  32 
Stat.  388.  and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or 
supplementary  thereto)  within  the  Pacific 
Northwest  which,  though  allocated  to  Irriga- 
tion Is  beyond  the  ability  of  the  Irrigation 
water  users  to  repay  within  the  repayment 
period  prescribed  by  law  for  that  project  and 
cannot  be  returned  within  the  same  period 
from  other  project  sources  of  revenue  shall 
be  charged  to  and  returned  within  that  pe- 
riod from  net  revenues  derived  from  the 
marketing  of  commercial  power  and  energy 
through  the  Federal  Columbia  River  power 
system,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term  "Pacific  North- 
west" has  the  meaning  ascribed  to  It  In  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Act  of  August  31,  1964  (78  Stat. 
756)." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
rise? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
the  amendment  to  which  I  referred  when 
I  spoke  under  the  time  allotted  for  de- 
bate of  the  bill.  Let  me  again  tell  you 
what  we  are  doing  here. 

In  1963,  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, without  asking  the  consent  of  Ccwi- 
gress,  without  asking  anyone's  advice,  set 
up  an  entirely  new  accounting  system. 
They  began  to  do  what  is  known  as  roll- 
back accounting,  or  a  rolling  accoimting 
system,  so  that  during  the  time  any  proj- 
ect is  authorized,  they  take  50  years  to 
amortize  all  existing  projects  during  the 
next  50-year  period.  This  is  why  they 
have  been  able  to  show  the  remarkable 
figures  which  they  have  presented  to  the 
committee  from  time  to  time. 

But  as  remarkable  as  those  figures  are. 
when  It  comes  to  a  general  accounting 
system,  listen  to  what  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Holum  had  to  tell  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  8 
days  before  the  hearings  were  held  by  the 
House  committee : 

Perhaps  I  should  also  point  out  as  a  fur- 
ther premise  that  In  considering  basin  ac- 
counts we  are  concerned  with  a  very  elusive 
subject.  In  many  respects  It  is  simple  ac- 
coxintlng  concepts,  difficult  to  define  In  spe- 
cific and  precise  terms.  For  this  reason  we 
have  developed  charts  and  reports  which  we 
hone  will  help  in  explaining  some  of  the  con- 
cepts Involved.    I  suspect  that  after  we  are 
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through,  you  will  stlU  have  many  unanswered 
questions. 

Now,  very  frankly,  there  was  not  a 
word  of  testimony  on  this  amendment 
taken  before  our  committee  during  this 
hearing.  You  do  not  have  a  report  from 
an  agency  downtown  supporting  this 
proposition.  The  very  fact  is  that  the 
Comptroller  General  has  submitted  a 
report  criticizing  the  system  that  Is  now 
in  existence  and  asking  that  a  different 
system  be  established. 

Very  frankly,  with  no  warning  what- 
soever in  the  subcommittee,  this  amend- 
ment was  proposed.  Two  days  later,  be- 
fore the  full  committee,  without  any 
testimony,  the  amendment  was  adopted. 
At  that  time  I  asked  whether  or  not  we 
were  establishing  a  basin  account.  The 
counsel  said,  "Yes,  we  are  establishing  a 
basin  account." 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
said,  "Oh.  we  are  not  establishing  a  basin 
account." 

If  that  is  the  way  to  legislate.  It  is  con- 
trary to  the  practice  that  has  existed  in 
that  committee  for  the  past  17  years.  If 
the  people  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives are  Interested  In  a  basin  account, 
I  have  prepared  and  there  Is  pending  be- 
fore our  committee  a  bill  to  authorize  a 
uniform  method  of  accounting.  That 
bill  is  H.R.  10724,  a  bill  to  estabUsh  a 
uniform  policy  for  repajTnent  of  costs  of 
Federal  electric  power  projects.  The 
chairman  has  asked  for  committee  re- 
ports. The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  has  said  the  bill  is  excel- 
lent, that  I  have  Introduced  an  excellent 
bill,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  and 
he  suggests  more  things  that  should  be 
done. 

Very  frankly,  if  that  Is  what  we  want 
to  do,  if  we  want  to  set  up  a  basin  ac- 
counting system  for  the  Pacific  North- 
west, then  let  us  do  it  by  proper  legisla- 
tion, and  not  attach  It  to  this  bill. 

As  I  said  when  I  started,  I  supported 
this  original  bill  as  It  was  originally  in- 
troduced. But  I  cannot  support  It  with 
this  amendment  that  has  been  added 
to  It.  It  makes  this  bill  a  vehicle  which 
completely  changes  the  entire  complex 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  one  which 
should  not  be  here  at  this  time. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  members  of 
the  Committee  will  defeat  this  amend- 
ment and,  if  we  are  interested  in  this 
type  of  legislation,  have  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
consider  this  as  a  separate  legislative 
proposal. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  It 
be  correct  to  say  that  this  amendment 
would  permit  the  continued  use  of  funds 
after  the  payout  has  been  completed  for 
other  projects? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
It.  At  present  no  one  knows  just  what 
this  amendment  does.  It  Is  so  loosely 
drawn  that  nobody  can  tell  what  It  is 
going  to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 


(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Sayloh 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  it  be 
possible  to  use  those  funds  Intended  for 
feasible  projects  and  divert  them  to 
finance  unfeasible  projects? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Absolutely.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  amendment  that  would 
prevent  the  very  thing  which  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  has  pointed 
out.  It  is  one  cf  the  reasons  why  this 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  point  out  that  the  committee  has  been 
studying  this  matter  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  the  question  of  a  basin  ac- 
coimt  has  been  discussed  pro  and  con  in 
several  areas  of  the  West,  and  certainly 
in  regard  to  the  Columbia  Basin  area. 
But  I  would  point  out  to  my  colleague 
that  the  amendment  that  Is  offered  be- 
gins this  way :    , 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prepare, 
maintain,  and  present  annually  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  a  consolidated 
financial  statement  for  all  projects  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  authorized.  Including  the 
third  powerpiant  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

Tills  Will  give  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  full  Information  annually 
as  to  what  is  being  done  In  this  general 
area  with  the  production  and  sale  of  elec- 
tric energy  produced  at  that  point  and 
see  that  proper  rates  are  charged. 

There  has  been  a  great  discussion  for 
many  years  that  great  subsidies  are  flow- 
ing from  these  things,  and  that  the  power 
is  being  given  away,  and  that  these  proj- 
ects, although  they  could  be  economi- 
cally  feasible,   are   not  self-sustaining. 

This  amendment  makes  It  possible  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
keep  up  axmually  and  know  what  Is 
going  on,  and  to  require  that  proper 
rates  be  charged  for  electric  energy  pro- 
duced at  this  source  to  meet  the  payouts, 
required  on  all  the  projects  in  the  basin. 

I  feel  that  it  Is  certainly  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  this  be  done,  that  this  amend- 
ment be  adopted,  because  In  that  way 
we  will  certainly  place  the  responsibility 
on  the  Congress  to  answer  the  questions 
that  might  arise  in  the  future  as  to 
whether  or  not  subsidies  are  being 
granted  to  people  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west, or  people  taking  electric  energy 
from  that  source. 

If  subsidies  are  forthcoming  there, 
then  the  Congress  will  have  the  responsi- 
bility with  the  knowledge  and  the  In- 
formation from  these  reports  to  act,  and 
to  act  very  quickly. 

I  realize — and  I  am  sure  everyone  here 
does — that  unless  we  try  to  plan  a  de- 
velopment of  a  river  basin  with  respect 
to  a  full  development  of  the  basin,  there 
can  be  much  of  the  energy  and  much  of 
thp  natural  resource  wasted.  Unless  this 
sort  of  thing  is  done.  I  think  that  the 
Columbia  Basin  vplll  of  course  not  be 


fully  developed,  that  the  West  will  not 
have  access  to  the  energy  that  Is  avail- 
able there  to  help  develop  this  great  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

I  would  certainly  urge  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (dempded  by  Mr.  Saylor)  there 
were — ayes  44,  noes  30. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

strike  out  section  2  and  Insert: 

"Sec.  3.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  for  construction  of  the  third 
powerpiant  and  necessary  appurtenant  works 
Including  a  visitor  center  at  Grand  Coulee 
Dam.  the  sum  of  »390,000,000,  based  on  esti- 
mated costs  as  of  April  1966,  plus  or  minus 
such  amounts,  If  any,  as  may  be  Justified  by 
reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations  In  construc- 
Oon  costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering  cost 
Indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion Involved  herein." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
td. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  MoNAGAN,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
fHJl.  7406)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  a  third  powerpiant  at  'the 
Grand  Coulee  Dam,  Columbia  Basin 
project,  Washington,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  811, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  amendment  number 
2,  which  begins  on  page  2,  line  23,  and 
goes  through  page  4,  line  9. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  other  amendment? 
If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  vm\  re- 
port the  amendment  on  which  a  separate 
vote  has  been  demanded. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
prepare,  maintain,  and  present  annually  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  a  consoli- 
dated  financial    statement   for    all   project* 
heretofore  or  hereafter  authorized  Including 
the  third  powerpiant  at  Grand  Ooulee  Dam, 
from  or  by  means  of  which  commercial  power 
and  energy  is  marketed  through  the  facil- 
ities of  the  Federal  Columbia  River  power 
system  and  for  all  other  projects  associated 
therewith  to  the  extent  th*t  the  oosta  otf 
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Ujese  pr^;fN:t«  .ire  required  by  law  to  b« 
ciiarged  i-i  and  relurned  from  net  revenuee 
derived  tror.i  :ne  power  and  energy,  or  any 
p>,wer  and  energy,  .'^_>  marketed,  and  he  shall. 
If  said  .-(.nso.idated  statement  Indicates  that 
the  relmbarsable  construction  costs  of  the 
projects  or  any  of  the  project,  covered 
thereby  which  use  chargeable  to  and  return- 
able fr  -m  the  commercial  power  and  energy 
Mj  .'I. arreted  are  Ukely  not  to  be  returned 
wit;.;:,  '.he  period  prescribed  by  law.  take 
pron.i't  I.  :'.'j:\  to  adjust  the  ratee  charged 
for  »  ;  ,.  p.>wer  and  energy  to  the  extent 
.neceseriry  to  assure  such  return  Section  9, 
subse<-tl!>n  i  c  i  of  the  Act  of  Auprtist  20.  1937 
50  Stat.  736  as  amended  (16  U  B.C.  832h ) 
iB  hereby  re;>ea;ed 

That  portion  of  the  construction  coat  of 
any  project  hereafter  authorized  to  be  con- 
structed, operated,  and  maintained  by  the 
S«cretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June  17.  1902.  32 
Stat.  388,  and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or 
supplementary  thereto)  within  the  Pacific 
Northwest  which,  though  allocated  to  Irriga- 
tion. Is  beyond  the  ability  of  the  Irrigation 
water  users  to  repay  within  the  repayment 
perUx!  prescribed  by  law  for  that  project  and 
cannot  be  returned  within  the  same  period 
from  other  project  Si:urces  of  revenue  shall  be 
charged  to  and  returned  within  that  period 
from  net  revenues  derived  from  the  market- 
ing of  commercial  power  and  energy  through 
the  Federal  Columbia  River  power  system, 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  law  As  used 
In  this  Act  the  term  "Pacific  Northwest"  has 
the  meaning  ascribed  to  It  In  section  1  of 
the    .\ci   of    August    31.    1964    (78    Stat.    75fi). 

The  SPEAKER      The  question  Is  on 

the  ameniiment  in  disagreement. 

The  que.stion  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr  S.-WXOR  Mr  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
l.s  not  present  and  m.ake  the  point  of 
order  that   a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  The  Doorkeeper  will  close 
the  doors,  the  Sergear.t  at  Arms  will  no- 
tify absent  Members,  and  the  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The   question   was    taken  i    and    there 
were — yeas,    240,    nays    111;    answered 
present"  2,  not  voting  79,  as  follows. 
:Ro11   No.   651 
YEAd--a40 


Adams 
Addsbbo 

Alb«n 
Andrews, 
N   Dik. 

Ar.nunllo 
Aii.ey 
.V  p. nail 

HAi.dstrm 
i;&r  Tig 
Battlu 
iieci;  worth 


C;*U£e:;. 
Don  H. 
ClaWion,  Del 
Cle\enger 
Cohelnn 
Corma;i 
Craley 


ford, 

WUllam  O. 
Frmser 
Krledel 

Fulton,  Tenn. 
GaUagber 
Garmatz 


Cunningham  Oeitys 

Curtis  Olalmo 

Daddarlo  Qibbons 

Daiilel.s  aUbert 

Divl.'<  ua  GilUgan 

Dawson  Cionzalez 

de  la  U.trza  Grafcowslci 

Derwli-ikl  Gray 

IDevlne  Oreen.  Oreg 

Diggs  Oreen.  Pa. 

D.ngell  Orelgg 

Dole  Orlder 

Do'.-.ohiie  Gr-.fflths 

Dow  Cirover 

D'ilskl  Gubser 


Berry 
Li;:  gi-.  :•■ 
B\atv.;.< 
Boi{i?s 
Bolard 
Bo.ll:i?i 
Br»den.as 

Bnxmifle-J  ^  „ 

Brown  Calif.       Duncan,  Oreg     Gurr.ey 
g     )^p  '  Uyal  Hamilton 

Burton   rail?       Kdmond-ion  HanJey 

B'Tr-'cn  t.7t.".h       Krlei.born  Haisen.  Idaho 

Kvms.  '.'..'.o  Hiin--«n.  Iowa 

K.  l::>    .e..:  Hardy 

F  ^:    r.  Hur^h-: 

Carey  Parb-tem  Ha'hawav 

C»rter  :a<re!l  HawKlrs 

Chelf  FlFher  Hechler 

Clancy  Flood  Ht-l.«to8kl 

Clark  Foley  Herlong 


Byrne.  Pa. 
Cabell 


Hicks 

Hcltfleld 

Holland 

Ho^mer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jannan 

Jennings 

Joelton 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jonee,  Ala. 

Kax^sten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keogh 

King,  N.Y. 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynekl 

Krebs 

Laird 

Leggett 

Lipscomb 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McDowell 

McPall 

McOrath 

McVlcker 

Machen 

Mackay 

Madden 

Mahon 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

MlUer 

MlnUh 


Abbltt 

Adair 

Ardrcwg, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Olenn 
Arends 
Aihbrook 
Ash  more 
Belcher 
Setts 
Bolton 
Bray 
Brock 
Brown,  Clar- 

e   ce  J  ,  Jr. 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
t  ymes.  Wis. 
CahUl 
Callaway 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Conable 
Oooley 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Culver 
Curtln 
Dacue 
Dav*  Wla. 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Downing 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Edwards,  Ala. 


Mink 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Morris 

MoRifon 

Moos 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Naicher 

Nedzl 

O'Brien 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Fool 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Ptu-cell 

Randall 

Rsdlln 

Kees 

Reuse 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rh(xles,  Pa. 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rouih 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

NATS— 111 

Ellsworth 

Plndley 

Flno 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

PuHon,  Pa. 

Gathlngs 

Goodell 

Orlffln 

OrosE 

Haley 

Hall 

Hal  leek 

Hali>ern 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Horton 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Komegay 

Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McMillan 

MacOregor 

MalUlard 

Marah 

Martin,  Ala. 

Michel 

Mills 


St  Oermaln 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Scbmldhauser 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Stalbaum 

Steed 

Stephens 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuteii 

Ud&ll 

UUman 

Van  D;;erlln 

Va.ilk 

Vl^orlto 

Vivian 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watts 

White.  Tex. 

Whltten 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 


Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Moore 

Morton 

"MoEher 

Nelsen 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Poff 

Qule 

QulUen 

Reld.  NY. 

Relnecke 

Ro  bison 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Sch  nee  bell 

Scbwelker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stratton 

Taylor 

Thomson 

Tuck 

Waggonner 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalley 

Whltener 

Wldnall 

Wydler 


WU. 


ANSWERED  "PRKSKNT"— 2 
Race  Reld,  111. 

NOT  VOTINQ— 79 


Abemetby 

Callan 

Dwyer 

Anderson,  m. 

Cameron 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Anderson, 

Casey 

"  Edwards,  La. 

Tenn. 

Celler 

Everett 

Ayres 

Colmer 

Famaley 

Barrett 

Conte 

Famum 

Bates 

Conyers 

Felghan 

Bow 

Delaney 

Flynt 

Brooks 

Dent 

Fogarty 

Broyhlll.  V». 

Denton 

Ford,  OeraJd  R. 

Burleson 

Dowdy 

Puqua 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hays 

Jones,  N.C. 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

Laridrum 

Long,  La. 

Macdonald 

Mackle 

Martin.  Mass. 

Math  las 


Matthews 

Moeller 

Moorhead 

Morse 

Multer 

Murray 

Nix 

O'Hara,  ni. 

Relfel 

Resnlck 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  NY. 

RoetenkowskI 

Roudebusfa 


Roybal 
Scott 
SUk 
Slack 
Staggers 
Stubblefleld 
Teague,  Tex. 
ToU 
Utt 

Walker.  Miss. 
Weltner 
White,  Idaho 
WULams 
Willis 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  for.  with  Mr.  Race 
against. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  for.  with  Mrs. 
Reld  of  Illinois  against. 

Mr.  Relfel  for,  with  Mrs.  Dwyer  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  ToU  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Peighan  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina. J 

Mr.  Celler  Vlth  Mr.  Scott. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Burleson. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Roncallo. 

Mr.  Mackle  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  iioulsl- 
ana. 

,    Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Slsk. 
^    Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Reenlck. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Winu  with  Mr.  Slack. 

Mr.  Weltner  with  Mr.  Everett. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Abemethy. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Colmer. 

Mr.  Matthews  with  Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Denton. 

Mr.  Roberta  with  Mr.  Fuqua. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Farnsley. 

Mr.  Parnum  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California  with  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Moeller  with  Mr.  Callan. 

Mr.  DORN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota 
changed  his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  [Mrs.  Hansen].  U 
she  had  been  present  she  would  have 
voted  "yea."  I  voted  "nay."  I  with- 
draw my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
White  ] .  If  he  had  been  present  he  would 
have  voted  "yea."  I  voted  "nay."  I 
withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
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The  doors  were  opened. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 

bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  811,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs is  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1761)  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  a  third 
powerplant  at  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam, 
Columbia  Basin  project,  Washington, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  1761 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AmeTica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  a  third 
powerplant  with  a  rated  capacity  of  ap- 
proximately three  million  six  hundred 
thousand  kilowatts,  and  necessary  appurte- 
nant works.  Including  a  visitor  center,  at 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  as  an  addition  to  and 
an  Integral  part  of  the  Columbia  Basin  Fed- 
eral  Reclamation   project. 

(b)  Construction  of  the  third  powerplant 
may  be  undertaken  In  such  stages  as  In  the 
determination  of  the  Secretary  will  effectuate 
the  fullest,  most  beneficial,  and  most  eco- 
nomic utilization  of  the  waters  of  the  Coltim- 
bla  River. 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  third 
powerplant  and  necessary  appurtenant  works 
Including  a  visitor  center  at  Grand  Coulee 
Dam,  the  sum  of  $364,310,000,  based  on  esti- 
mated costs  as  of  April  1964,  plus  or  minus 
such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be  justified  by 
reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations  In  construc- 
tion costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering  cost 
indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion Involved  herein. 

MOTION   OFFERED   BY   MR.   ROGERS   OF   TI^^AS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  moves  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill 
S.  1761  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  text  of 
H.R.  7406,  aa  passed,  as  follows: 

"That  (a)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  a  third  powerplant  with  a  rated 
'  capacity  of  approximately  three  million  six 
hundred  thousand  kilowatts,  and  necessary 
appurtenant  works,  Including  a  visitor  cen- 
ter, at  Grand  Coulee  Dam  as  an  addition  to 
and  an  Integral  part  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
Federal  reclamation  project.  The  construc- 
tion cost  of  the  third  powerplant  allocated 
to  power  and  associated  with  each  stage  of 
development  shall  be  repaid  with  Interest 
within  fifty  years  from  the  time  that  stage 
becomes  revenue  producing.  The  interest 
rate  used  for  computing  Interest  during  con- 


struction and  interest  on  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  the  cost  allocated  to  power  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  the  Initial  request  for  appropriations 
for  the  construction  of  the  third  powerplant 
Is  made,  by  computing  the  average  Interest 
rate  payable  by  the  Treastiry  on  all  Interest- 
bearing  marketable  public  debt  obligations 
of  the  United  States  then  outstanding  which, 
upon  original  Issue,  had  terms  to  maturity 
of  fifteen  years  or  more,  and  by  adjusting 
such  average  rate  to  the  next  lowest  multiple 
of  one-eighth  of  one  per  centum. 

"(b)  Construction  of  the  third  powerplant 
may  be  undertaken  In  such  stages  as  In  the 
determination  of  the  Secretary  wUl  effectu- 
ate the  fullest,  most  beneficial,  and  most 
economic  utilization  of  the  waters  of  the 
Columbia  River. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  prepare,  maintain,  and  present  an- 
nually to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a 
consolidated  financial  statement  for  all  proj- 
ects heretofore  or  hereafter  authorized.  In- 
cluding the  third  powerplant  at  Grand 
Coulee  Dam,  from  or  by  means  of  which  com- 
mercial power  and  energy  Is  marketed 
through  the  facilities  of  the  Federal  Colum- 
bia River  power  system  and  for  all  other 
projects  associated  therewith  to  the  extent 
that  the  costs  of  these  projects  are  required 
by  law  to  be  charged  to  and  returned  from 
net  revenues  derived  from  the  power  and 
energy,  or  any  power  and  energy,  so  mar- 
keted, and  he  shall,  if  said  consolidated 
statement  Indicates  that  the  reimbursable 
construction  costs  of  the  projects,  or  any  of 
the  projects,  covered  thereby  which  are 
chargeable  to  and  returnable  from  the  com- 
mercial power  and  energy  so  marketed  are 
likely  not  to  be  returned  within  the  period 
prescribed  by  law,  take  prompt  action  to 
adjust  the  rates  charged  for  such  power  and 
energy  to  the  extent  necessary  to  assure  such 
return.  Section  9,  subsection  (c)  of  the  Act 
of  August  20,  1937  (50  Stat.  736) ,  as  amended 
(16  U.S.C.  832h)  is  hereby  repealed. 

"That  portion  of  the  construction  cost  of 
any  project  hereafter  authorized  to  be  con- 
structed, operated,  and  maintained  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June  17,  1902,  32 
Stat.  388,  and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or 
supplementary  thereto)  within  the  Pacific 
Northwest  which,  though  allocated  to  Irri- 
gation, Is  beyond  the  ablUty  of  the  Irrigation 
water  users  to  repay  within  the  repayment 
period  prescribed  by  law  for  that  project  and 
cannot  be  returned  within  the  same  period 
from  other  project  sources  of  revenue  shall 
be  charged  to  and  returned  within  that 
period  from  net  revenues  derived  from  the 
marketing  of  commercial  power  and  energy, 
through  the  Federal  Columbia  River  powef 
system,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law.  As 
used  In  this  Act,  the  term  'Pacific  Northwest' 
has  the  meaning  ascribed  to  It  In  section  1  of 
the  Act  of  August  31,  1964  (78  Stat.  756). 

"Sec.  3.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  for  construction  of  the  third 
powerplant  and  necessary  appurtenant  works 
Including  a  visitor  center  at  Grand  Coulee 
Dam,  the  sum  of  $390,000,000,  based  on  esti- 
mated costs  as  of  April  1966,  plus  or  minus 
such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be  Justified  by 
reason  of  ordinary  fiuctuatlons  In  construc- 
tion costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering  cost 
Indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion Involved  herein." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 


quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorvun 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  249,  nays  79.  not  voting  104, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  66] 
YEAS — 249 


Abbltt 

Orlder 

PeUy 

Adams 

Griffiths 

Pepper 

Addabbo 

Gubser 

Perlclns 

Albert 

Hal  pern 

PbUbln 

Andrews, 

Hamilton 

Pickle 

George  W. 

Hanley 

Pike 

Andrews, 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Plrnle 

Glenn 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Poage 

Andrews, 

Hardy 

Pool 

N.  Dak. 

Hathaway 

Powell 

Annunzlo 

Hawkins 

Price 

Ashley 

Hubert 

Puclnskl 

Ashmore 

Hechler 

Purcell 

Asplnall 

Helstoskl 

Race 

Bandstra 

Henderson 

RirdaU 

Battln 

Hicks 

RedUn 

Beckworth 

HoUfleld 

Rees 

Bell 

Holland 

Relnecke 

Bennett 

Hosmer 

Reuse 

Berry 

Howard 

Rhodes,  Ailz. 

Bingham 

HuU 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Blatnlk 

Hungate 

Rivers,  S.O. 

Boggs 

Huot 

Roblson 

Brademas 

Ichord 

Rodlno 

Brooks 

Jacobs 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Jarman 

Rogers,  Fla.      - 

Burke 

Jennings 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Joelson 

Ron&n 

Burton,  Utah 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Rooney,  Pa. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Johnson,  Okla 

Rosenthal 

Cabell 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roush 

Callan 

Jones,  Mo. 

Ryan 

Carey 

Karsten 

Satterfleld 

Carter 

Karth 

St  Germain 

Chelf 

Kasrtenmeler 

St.  Onge 

Cl&rk 

Kee 

Scheuer 

Clawson,  Del 

Keogh 

Schlsler 

Clevenger 

King,  Utah 

Scbmldhauser 

Cohelan 

Kirwan 

Scott 

Cooley 

Komegay 

Selden 

Corman 

Krebs 

Senner 

Craley 

Kupferman 

Shipley 

Ctilver 

Leggett 

Sickles 

Cunningham 

Lenmon 

Slkes 

Daniels 

Long,  Md. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Davis,  Ga. 

Love 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Dawson 

McCarthy 

Smith.  Va. 

de  la  Garza 

McClory 

Stafford 

Dlngell 

McDade 

Stalbaum 

Dole 

McEwen 

Steed 

Donobue 

McOrath 

Stephens 

Dom 

McVlcker 

Sullivan 

Dow 

Machen 

Sweeney 

Downing 

Mackay 

Talcott 

Dulskl 

Madden 

Taylor 

Duncan,  Oreg 

Mahon 

Teague,  Calif. 

Dyal 

Marsh 

Tenzer 

Edmondson 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Thomas 

Erlenbom 

Matsunaga 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Evans,  Colo. 

May 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Meeds 

Todd 

Parbsteln 

MUler 

Trimble 

Fascell 

Mills 

Tuck 

Fl&her 

Mlnlsb 

Tunney 

Flood 

Mink 

Tupper 

Foley 

Mo  agan 

Tiiten 

Ford, 

Morgan 

Udall 

William  D. 

Morris 

UUman 

Fountain 

Morrison 

Van  Deerlln 

Fraser 

Morton 

Vanlk 

Frellnghuysen 

M06B 

Vlgorlto 

Frlcdel 

Murphy,  111. 

Vivian 

Gallagher 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Waegonner 

Gathlngs 

Natchea: 

Walker,  N  Mex. 

Gettys 

Nedzl 

Wateon 

G'.almo 

Nelsen 

Watts 

Gibbons 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

White,  Tex. 

GUbert     ^ 

O'Konskl 

Whltenei 

GlUlgan 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Wright 

Gonzalez 

Olson.  Mlnm. 

Wyatt 

Grabowskl 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Yates 

Gray 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Young 

Green,  Oreg. 

Ottlnger 

Zablockl 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Orelgg 

Patten 

&432 
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Adair 

Arciitii 

.\..  hbp-  K 

Bt-lcher 

Bolton 

Bray 

Brock 

Brow.'.,  c:ar- 
ei.ce  J  .  Jr. 

Broyhll!.  N.C 
Buctanar. 

Cth.U 
Ct.l.a*ay 
C't..i:r.tx5rlAin 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
Don   H 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Conable 
Cto.'-bet' 
Cmrner 
Curtln 
CirtU 
D»*rje 

D8V!5,  w.« 


NAYS— 79 
Di'rwinaki 

Dickinson 

Ui;r;can,  remi 

?dA.i.rds,  Ala 

Ella  *  or'.h 

Fl'.lley 

riru) 

Fi.j.ton,  Pa 

GoodeJi 

Orlffln 

Oroas 

Grover 

Oumey 

Haley 

Hall 

Ha^leaX 

Harsiia 

Hor.o:; 

H.  Itch  In*  on 

Jv>hM«)ii.  Pa 

JO'Jis 

King,  N  Y 

Kuiikel 
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MrCulloch 
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Michel 
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Mlze 

M  rw  r** 
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QuUlen 
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Reid.  NY. 

Rumsfeld 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 
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Shrlver 

Springer 
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Stratton 

Waikine 

Whalley 

Wldnall 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wolff 
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Abem«thy 
Anderson,  HI 
Anderaon. 

Tenn. 
Ay  res 
Bering 
Barrett 
Ba'e« 
B-.-f-s 
Bo;and 
Boiling 
Bow 

H."jvhlll,  Va 
BviTleaon 
liyr!.««.  Wis 
C  irr:  »p','. 
Ca.-py 
Crtf"  r  De^ 
Ceiier 
Ci-.mer 
Con!*" 
("onyers 
r>!i.1d.ir!o 
D°..i;.ey 
l>»-i  t 
Denton 

I-H.wdy 

Dwyer 

?>! wards.  Call 

Ed  A  a.-d.^    La 

Everett 

Fa.. on 

Parr.sley 


.  Wash 
Ind. 
Mich 


Fiy;,t 

Fogan  y        \ 

Ford   OeraldR 

Pulton,  Tenn 

Fuqua 

Cnurinatz 

HHKiin.  Oa 

Hji«pn   Call.' 

H  i:,na 

Haiifien, 

H.irvey 

Hiir^ev 

Hivs 

Hcrlor.g 

Irw;  r, 

J  inp-i,  V  C 

Keith 

Kelly 

K;ni<,  Calif, 

Kluozviielcl 

Laird 

I-*ndrum 

Latta 

Lipscomb 

long.  La 

MDowell 

McFall 

M.-icdona;d 

M.i,-k!e 

Martin.  Ma«s 

Math!a.s 

M.i'*J-.p»'s 

M.H-ltT 

.Mi«;>rhi-etl 
Mo.-se 
.M  .liter 


Murray 

Nix 

O  Brien 

O  H*ra,  ni. 

P  tt.'iian 

PS 

Rflff! 

Rollick 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roberts 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  NY. 

Roetenkowslrl 

Roudebu&h 

Roybal 

SUk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Staggers 

Stubblefleld 

Tcague.  Tex. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Toll 

Dtt 

Walker.  MIjm. 

Weltr.er 

White.  Idaho 

Whllten 

Williams 

WiUlg 

WUfion. 

Charles  H. 
Younger 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The    Clerk    announced    the    following 
pairs; 

Mr,  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr    Gerald 
R    Ford, 

Mr  Delivney  with  Mr,  Smith  of  Cali.'ornla 

Mr    King  of  California  with  Mr    Byrnes  of 
WLS0Lin.s!n 

Mr   Dent  with  Mr   Betta 

Mr   Fogarty  with  Mr,  Morse, 

Mr  Mackle  with  Mr  Cederberg. 

Mrs   Kelly  with  Mrs   Dwyer 

Mr   Staggers  with  Mr   Bow 

Mr   Toll  with  Mr    Avres 

Charles  H    Wil.son  with  Mr.  Utt. 
Felghan  with  Mr,  M'u-tlr.  of  M.assachu- 
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Ottrmatj;  with  Mr   Contf 

Fallnn  wUh  Mr,  Laird 

White  of  Idaho  with  Mr   Keith. 
Mrs  Hanse.n  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Bates. 
Mr   Bolar.d  with  Mr   Lipscomb 

Daddarlo  with  Mr    Mathias 

Celler  with  Mr.  PofT 

Barrett  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Roybal  with  Mr    Roudebtish 

Hays  with  Mr  Latta 

Tea^e   of   Texaa   with   Mr    Harvey  of 
It;dlana, 

Mr   Mo<-trhe:vd  with  Mr   Relfel 

Mr    M.,«i;er  with  Mr    Harvey  of  Michigan, 

Mr   Patman  wiUi  Mr.  Skublt*. 
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Mr.  KlucKynskl  with  itx.  Youngor. 

Mr.  Jones  ot  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Broy- 
hUl  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Abemetby. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tenneasee  with.  Mr.  Ool- 
mer. 

Mr.  Conyera  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of  nUnois. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  P^lqua  with  Mr.  Pamum. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Pams- 
ley. 

Mr.  Matthews  with  Mr.  Macdonald. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Burleson. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Denton. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  McFall. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Hagen  ot 
California. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Weltner  with  Mr.  Whltten. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Everett. 

Mr.  Irwin  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  fH.R.  7406)  waa 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which 
to  extend  their  own  remarks  and  include 
pertinent  information. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SELECT  SUBCOMMnTEE  ON 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education  be  permitted  to 
sit  tomorrow  during  general  debate  while 
the  House  Is  In  session  to  take  testimony 
on  the  public  library  extension  bill  in 
order  to  accommodate  out-of-town  wit- 
nesses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THERE  ARE  MANY  KINDS  OP  WARS, 
AND  THERE  ARE  MANY  WAYS  TO 
FIGHT  THEM 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
mATks,  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  kinds  of  wars.  And  there  are 
many  ways  to  fight  them. 

We  now  face  what  will  probably  be  the 
greatest,  longest,  and  most  expensive  war 
In  the  history  of  mankind — the  war 
against  hunger. 

Victory  Is  by  no  means  certain.  In 
fact,  tn  many  parts  of  the  world,  the 
cards  seem  to  be  heavily  stacked  against 
the  human  race.  Starvation  is  advanc- 
ing relentlessly.  As  population  increases, 
per  capita  food  production  Is  falling 
behind. 

Portimately,  the  United  States  Is 
aware  of  this  problem  and  for  a  number 
of  years  has  had  programs  In  operation 
that  would  bring  food  to  the  tables  of 
the  world's  hungry. 

President  Johnson  has  spoken  often 
and  eloquently  about  our  moral  obliga- 
tions, as  human  beings,  to  share  our 
plenty  with  those  who  are  less  fortunate. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
played  a  major  role  In  this  unselfish  hu- 
manitarian effort. 

Last  year,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture formed  a  new  agency,  the  Inter- 
national Agricultural  Development  Serv- 
ice, to  carry  out  President  Johnson's 
forward  looking  proposal  that  we  fight 
world  hunger  by  sharing  our  agricultural 
know-how  with  other  peoples. 

Recently,  Agricultural  Notes,  a  pub- 
lication of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's Federal  Extension  Service,  pub- 
lished an  excellent  article  describing  the 
outstanding  work  of  the  International 
Agricultural  Development  Service.  I 
fotmd  this  article  so  Inspiring  and  in- 
formative, that  I  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  Americans,  and  am  happy 
to  insert  it  at  this  time  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

Sharing  Ottr   Aoricttltuhal   Know-How 

Imagine,  If  you  will,  that  your  yearly  In- 
come Is  below  $200.  You  live  In  a  shanty- 
town  toolshed  with  no  bathroom,  no  Inside 
running  water,  no  electricity,  no  furniture 
save  a  table  and  one  chair,  a  meager  supply 
of  poor  quality  food. 

Imtiglne  each  member  of  your  family  with 
only  one  old  dress  or  suit.  No  subscriptions 
to  newspwipers,  magazines,  or  book  clubs — no 
money  for  them;  your  family  Is  illiterate 
anyway. 

Picture  your  nearest  clinic  or  hoepltal  10 
walking  miles  away;  a  midwife  In  charge  In- 
stead of  a  doctor. 

Contemplate  your  life  dependent  on  a  »5 
cash  hoard  and  3 -acre  tenant  farm. 

Imagine  expecting  to  live  only  40  or  60 
years. 

Think  of  dally  facing  the  ugly  specter  of 
himger,  the  drudgery  of  unrewarding  labor 
and  the  cruelty  of  so  little  hope  that  you  are 
unable  to  hold  faith  with  the  future. 

Beyond  comprehension?  For  Americans, 
yes.  Yet  a«  we  Americans  live  our  lives  made 
rich  by  America's  abundant  material,  social 
and  splrlttial  wealth,  many  on  earth — pos- 
sibly a  billion  and  a  half  people  In  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Latin  America — are  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  these  conditions.  One  out  of 
every  two  people  In  the  world  live  this  way 
every  day. 

wrrH  rooo  and  knowledob,  wk  can  hklp 
The  msaiu  to  help  people  who  live  under 
these  conditions  is  In  our  hands.    One  way 
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we  help  Is  by  giving  them  food.  In  the  first 
10  years  of  the  UjB.  food-for-peace  program, 
116.4  billion  worth  of  U.S.  farm  products  were 
shipped  abroad  to  feed  the  hungry.  This 
vital  program  staves  off  the  Immediate  pangs 
of  starvation. 

Another  way  Is  to  share  our  knowledge 
with  them.  Both  ways  fulfill  the  practical 
philosophy  that  "to  help  a  hung^  man,  first 
give  him  food;  but  for  long-lasting  help,  offer 
him  not  only  abundance,  but  also  the  know- 
how  which  makes  abundance  possible." 

With  this  philosophy  bolstered  by  the  long- 
standing American  tradition  of  helping  out 
the  neighbor,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture cooperates  with  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  and  other  organiza- 
tions In  sharing  with  the  developing  coun- 
tries our  great  wealth  of  agrlcultral  know- 
how. 

"In  the  years  ahead.  If  the  developing 
countries  are  to  continue  to  grow,  they  must 
rapidly  enlarge  their  capacity  to  provide  food 
for  their  people."  President  Johnson  has  said. 

"To  meet  their  needs  for  food,  the  develop- 
ing countries  need  help.  We  in  the  United 
States  are  uniquely  equipped  to  give  it.  We 
must  use  our  agricultural  abundance  and 
our  extensive  technical  skills  to  assist  the 
less  developed  countries  to  strengthen  their 
ability  both  to  produce  and  buy  agricultural 
commodities  and,  more  generally,  to  support 
rural  development.  We  can  and  must  mount 
a  more  comprehensive  program  of  technical 
assistance  in  agriculture  engaging  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  our  State  uni- 
versities and  land-grant  colleges,  and  the 
most  creative  of  our  people  In  agrlctilture. 
marketing  and  Industry." 

IADS    CREATED    TO    DO    JTTST    THAT 

The  International  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture was  recently  created  to  coordinate  just 
what  the  President  called  for — sharing  our 
agricultural  know-how. 

An  Irrigation  system  in  Morocco,  a  soil, 
water,  and  plant  conservation  demonstration 
in  Tunisia,  an  agrarian  reform  project  In. 
Paraguay  are  outgrowths  of  only  a  few  know- 
how  sharing  projects  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  sponsored  by  the  Agency  for 
International   Development. 

International  Agricultural  Development 
Service  is  responsible  for  mobilizing  special 
assistance  from  all  USDA  agencies  when 
less  developed  countries  ask  for  help.  It 
works  vrtth  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment and  maintains  close  liaison  with 
land-grant  universities.  International  organi- 
zations, foundations,  co-ops,  and  private  In- 
stitutions also  providing  agricultural  assist- 
ance abroad.  To  IADS  falls  the  task  of  co- 
ordinating the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's programs  of  international  technical 
assistance  and  training  now  underway  In 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  It  evaluates 
requests  for  technical  aid,  helps  draw  up 
plans  for  filling  them,  and  then  assists  In 
carrying  them  out — all  in  cooperation  with 
AID. 

Often,  at  a  country's  request,  a  team  of 
specialists  Is  sent  to  the  country  to  make  an 
on-the-scene  evaluation.  Based  on  the 
team's  observation  and  recommendations, 
IADS  advises  AID  what  help  can  be  and 
should  be  provided. 

Agreements  with  AH)  to  provide  USDA  as- 
sistance enables  agencies  of  the  USDA  to 
send  their  own  specialists.  The  participat- 
ing agency  service  agreements  teams  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  a  large  separate  technical 
assistance  corps. 

Almost  200  USDA  specialists  have  offered 
technical  advice  and  guidance  to  govern- 
ments of  26  countries  this  past  year.  About 
half  of  these  specialists  are  members  of  reel- 
dent  teams  now  assisting  on  many  fronts 
of  agricultural  development — forestry,  agri- 
cultural economics,  cooperatives,  extension 
research,  credit,  conservation.   Resident  tech- 


nicians are  assigned  to  countries  lor  2  years 
or  more  where  they  work  with  members  of 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development 
missions. 

One  USDA  resident  team  of  two  Farmers 
Home  Administration  credit  specialists  Is  in 
Nepal  today  assisting  the  AID  mission  and 
the  Oovernment  of  Nepal  to  create  a  sup>er- 
vlsed  credit  program  for  farmers.  Some 
specialists  are  making  scientific  searches  for 
solutions  to  the  critical  blocks  to  develop- 
ment. Others  are  seeking  solutions  to  In- 
sect and  livestock  disease  problems  which 
plague  production.  Some  specialists  are  on 
emergency  assignments  such  as  directing 
forest-fireflghting  or  seeking  ways  to  stabi- 
lize farm  prices. 

During  the  past  year,  12  USDA  sp>eciallsts 
have  spent  from  2  weeks  to  3  months  assist- 
ing the  Indian  Government  in  price  stabiliza- 
tion and  agricultural  organization.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Department  has  been  asked  to  send 
action  teams  to  help  India  develop  credit 
cooperatives  and  a  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion program. 

Three  USDA  technicians  from  the  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  are  now  in  Nicaragua  to  assist  that 
Government  with  projects  In  agricultural 
economics,  credit,  land  tenure,  and  pastures 
and  forage  crops.  Two  USDA  advisers  are 
now  advising  the  Nicaraguan  Government  on 
reorganization  of  its  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

WE   TRAIN    THKM    FOR    THE   WORK    AHEAD 

A  major  block  to  agricultural  progress  In 
developing  nations  Is  that  so  few  of  their  peo- 
ple are  trained  in  agricultural  skills.  This 
past  year,  almost  5.000  technicians,  scientists. 
and  leaders  from  other  countries  were 
brought  to  the  United  States  for  training  In 
agriculture.  Equipping  them  with  new  agri- 
cultural skills  and  knowledge  Is  part  of 
USDA's  technical  assistance  to  developing 
nations.  About  half  are  sponsored  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development;  oth- 
ers by  private  foundations,  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  other  governments. 

A  course  in  public  administration  In  agri- 
cultural development  for  administrators  Is 
of  particular  significance.  This  Is  the  case 
because  It  Involves  participants  of  outstand- 
ing stature  and  the  objectives  are  directed 
toward  an  area  of<ftlre  need  of  strengthening 
in  most  developing  countries. 

Among  the  many  foreign  nations  who  re- 
ceived special  training  in  the  United  States 
last  summer  were  47  women  from  the  African 
nations  Niger,  Chad,  Ivory  Coast,  Mauritania, 
Senegal,  Dahomey,  and  Central  African  Re- 
public. They  studied  home  economics  and 
human  nutrition  and  visited  American 
homes,  health  centers,  and  hospitals. 

U.S.  training  in  agriculture  for  foreign  ag- 
riculturists Includes  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  such  specialists  as  county  agricultural 
and  home  demonstration  agents,  soli  conser- 
vation technicians,  farmer  cooperative  man- 
agers, researchers,  and  forest  rangers. 
Many  attend  special  short  courses  conducted 
by  universities,  USDA.  or  VS.  business  firms. 
A  numl>er  of  these  foreign  agriculturists  en- 
roll in  university  coupes  along  with  Ameri- 
can students. 

We  also  give  training  in  their  own  coun- 
try through  assistance  In  the  establishment 
of  educational  Institutions  and  in  conduct- 
ing special  training  courses. 

ALL  FOR  PEACETUL  PROGRESS 

Whatever  results  of  U.S.  technical  assist- 
ance seem  most  important  to  you — the  great 
humanitarian  accomplishments  of  helping 
people  live  better,  the  resultant  better  future 
market  for  American  products  at  foreign 
economic  develop,  or  the  spread  of  demo- 
cratic Ideals  and  methods — all  will  add  up  to 
a  common  American  goal  of  worldwide  peace- 
ful economic  and  social  progress.  Assistance 
of  this  type,  we  hope,  will  hasten  the  day 


when  all  peoples  of  the  earth  can  equally 
give  thanks  for  a  world  where  no  man  lives 
In  want. 


VIGOROUS    ANTITRUST    ENFORCE- 
MENT WILL  CURB  INFLATIONS 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  few 
weeks  ago  I  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  House,  in  connection  with  the  annual 
economic  report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  the  need  for  continued  vigil- 
ance in  the  enforcement  of  our  antitrust 
laws.  At  that  time  I  expressed  concern 
that  the  report  of  the  Council  of  Ek;o- 
nomic  Advisers  omitted  any  reference  to 
our  antitrust  programs,  and  that  the  in- 
dication seemed  to  be  that  there  was  a 
slackening  of  needed  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  those  laws.  Unfortunately,  I 
must  report  to  this  House  that  those 
fears  have  been  confirmed.  In  an  ad- 
dress before  the  antitrust  section  ot  the 
American  Bar  Association,  on  April  14, 
1966,  Ihe  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee, Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  charges 
that  current  antitrust  activities  are  being 
"carried  on  in  a  low  key."  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  Include  the  Senator's  re- 
marks on  that  occasion  in  the  Recoro 
and  urge  their  consideration  by  my  col- 
leagues 1 

Emeroino  Paradoxes  in  Antithust 
^Remarks  of  Senator  Pnn.TP  A.  Hart,  Demo- 
crat, of  Michigan,  before  antitrust  section 
of  the  American  Bar  Association.  Shore- 
ham  Hotel,  Thursday,  AprU  14,  1986) 
The  United  States  is  riding  the  crest  of 
the  greatest  merger  tide  in  our  history  with 
no  end  In  sight.  Many  of  our  large  firms  are 
being  consolidated  Into  conglomerate  enter- 
prises. Overall  concentration  continues  to 
increase  and  compmniee  once  dominant  In 
one  industry  are  reaching  into  others.  The 
chief  economist  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission estimates  that  by  1976.  200  corpora- 
tions will  hold  75  percent  of  all  manufactur- 
ing assets.  Yet.  in  spite  of  these  develop- 
ments, antitrust  enforcement  is  being  carried 
on  In  a  low  key;  major  mergers  are  constun- 
mated  without  app|U-ent  challenge;  predatory 
practices  often  receive  little  attention.  Ident- 
ical pricing  patterns  in  concentrated  In- 
dustries seem  to  be  regarded  with  little  con- 
cern. 

Certainly,  It  would  be  paradoxical  If  th« 
Nation  which  has  demonstrated  to  the  world 
through  Its  own  prosperity  and  economic 
growth  the  flowering  benefits  of  competition 
should  now  turn  its  back  on  the  same  policy. 
There  are  many  who  would  repudiate  com- 
petition for  its  own  success  and  retire  anti- 
trust— the  essential  partner  and  guarantor 
competition — to  a  position  as  chairman 
emeritus  of  the  board  with  only  perfunctory 
duties. 

Big  business  Is  stepping  up  its  attack  OQ 
meaningful  antitrust  enforcement.  Fortune 
magazine  would  have  us  amend  the  anti- 
trust laws  so  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
they  would  not  reach  mergers.  Liberals  have 
turned  their  attention  elsewhere  and^-one 
gets  the  feeling — treat  antitrust  as  an  old 
racehorse  who  should  be  retired  to  pasturs. 
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The  ger.era:  public  !g  t.-ar.quUlzed  by  proa- 
perltv  And  antiirust  aget-.cies  (In  all  but  a 
few  exceptional  cases  r  are  adopting  a  tenta- 
tive— If  not  timid — attitude  toward  anything 
but   hard-i?i:re   vlclaiions. 

With  inflation  peering  around  the  comer, 
one  could  expect  someone  to  be  concerned 
about  the  role  that  antitrust  should  be  play- 
ing m  holding  down  prices.  Yet  this  seems 
to  be  the  only  area  that  remains  Ignored  in 
public  analysis  of  the  Inflation  problem. 
There  are  many  methods,  of  course,  tor  deal- 
ing with  Inflation,  but  certainly  any  long- 
term  solution  requires  atteniton  to  antitrust 
factors.  It  is  significant  of  current  attitude, 
I  thlnic.  that  recent  :\ttempts  by  Government 
to  hold  down  specific  price  rises  have  In- 
volved many  agencies— but  apparently  not 
the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, 

The  Idea  seems  to  be  talcing  hold  that 
competition  and  antitrust  are  outdated  In  a 
modern,  dynamic  economy  and  that  the  only 
method  of  dealing  with  price*,  waees,  and 
production  Is  a  firm  set  of  Government  con- 
trols. This  Is  what  many  shades  of  political 
and  economic  opinion  seem  to  assume,  in- 
cluding big  business  itseif  Certainly  any 
informed  observer  must  know  that  Qovem- 
ment  cannot  allow  pricing  power  to  reside 
for  any  significant  period  of  time  In  the 
hands  of  a  few  powerful  corporations  over- 
seeing our  basic  ajid  most  Important  Indus- 
tries 

To  me,  today's  turning  away  from  com- 
petition and  antitrust  Is  killing  the  goose 
that  has  been  laying  golden  eggs  It  makea 
no  sense  either  In  economic  terms  or  In 
terms  of  our  traditional  concepts  of  freedom. 
If  anyone  believes  that  I  have  exaggerated 
the  situation,  he  need  only  examine  the 
heart  of  any  free  competitive  system — price 
competition.  Price  competition  tradition- 
ally has  been  assumed  to  include-  among 
other  th!ng»--competltlon  between  compa- 
nies making  the  same  or  to  some  extent  In- 
terchangeable products  Today  In  one  ma- 
jor Industry  after  another  price  competition 
has  been  replaced  by  a  form  cf  Identical  pric- 
ing The  Senate  Antitrust  Subcommittee  has 
volumes  of  hearings  over  the  years  docu- 
menting this  phenomenon,  B'.it  you  don't 
have  to  read  our  hearings— just  glance 
through  anv  Issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal In  practically  every  Issue  there  is  a 
story  which  heralds  an  Inclustrvwlde  price 
bo.o«t  The  press  and  public  opinion  has 
been  conditioned  to  think  of  price  hikes  In 
terms  of  an  entire  Industry— net  In  terms  of 
individual  companies  But  what  Is  the  dif- 
ference in  effect  between  this  uniform  Indus- 
trywide lockstep  pricing  and  price  fixing? 
Certainly  the  ultimate  effect  on  the  con- 
sumer is  'he  same,  only  the  form  differs. 

The  ;uitltrust  laws  hold  any  fiirm  of  price 
fixing  as  so  pernicious  and  without  redeem- 
ing social  value  that  It  Is  condemned  as  Illegal 
per  se  This  is  the  one  per  se  rule  which 
seen'.*  to  have  won  general  acceptance. 
Prlce-flxlng  cases  by  the  Justice  Department 
.{eneraliv  .ire  appLiuded  Yet  Identical  In- 
dusr.'-v  pricing  priutices  have  been  practi- 
cally Ignored  This  Is  a  paradox  which  per- 
meates our  entire  economy  which  must  have 
an  effect  on  mflitlon,  and  about  which  no 
one  seems  concerned  It  explains.  In  part, 
why  competition  and  antitrust  face  such  an 
uncertain   future 

The  .Senate  Antitrust  Subcommittee  h«ar- 
ings  have  established  an  Intimate  relation- 
ship between  'Identic:!!  pricing"  and  indus- 
try struL-ture  Where  there  are  many  com- 
petitors—with none  having  a  predominant 
market  P'>8itlon- price  competition  U  more 
likely  to  occur.  But  where  there  are  rela- 
tively few  competitors  or  one  competitor 
holds  a  substantial  market  position,  the 
rivals  appear  ab.e  to  avoid  meaningfiU  price 
competition  This  does  not  mean  that  di- 
rect relationships  or  precise  lines  can  be 
drawn  as  to  how  many  competitors  are  nec- 


essary to  maintain  a  competitive  market  or 
how  big  a  dominant  company  must  be  to 
effectively  destroy  the  competitive  nature  of 
a  market.  But  It  does  mean  that  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  oligopolistic  markets  or  markets 
dominated  by  one  firm  tend  to  be  charac- 
terized by  noncompetitive  pricing  behavior. 
And  we  are  now  faced  with  the  Irrefutable 
fact  that  In  a  substantial  number  of  key 
manufacturing  industries  output  is  concen- 
trated In  relatively  few  ftrms. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  Is  further 
clouded  by  the  accelerating  trend  toward 
economic  concentration  despite  recent  court 
decisions  that  could  be  the  basis  for  a 
stronger  antitrust  effort.  This  trend  Is  doc- 
umented In  our  recent  concentration  hear- 
ings and  in  the  reports  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Mergers  went  over  the  2,000 
figure  last  year  and  reportedly  continue  to 
Increase,  as  does  overall  concentration. 

The  hearings  also  explored  the  nature  of 
the  conglomerate  merger  which  seems  to  be 
characterizing  the  current  merger  move- 
ment. They  documented  acquisitions  by 
our  largest  corporations  In  industries  in 
which  they  traditionally  had  not  been  in- 
volved and  demonstrated  the  ability  of  a 
corporation  with  a  dominant  position  in  one 
Industry  to  spread  its  economic  power  Into 
others. 

The  paradox  Is  that  the  conglomerate 
merger  Is  going  almost  unchallenged,  al- 
though as  Donald  Turner,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  In  charge  <jf  the  Antitrust  Division, 
has  pointed  out  in  his  Harvard  Law  Review 
article,  it  Is  the  kind  of  merger  for  which 
there  Is  the  least  economic  Justlflcatlon. 
Congressional  reports  on  the  Celler-Kefauver 
amendment  to  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 
make  clear  that  It  was  Intended  to  apply  to 
conglomerate  as  well  as  horizontal  and  verti- 
cal mergers.  The  anticompetitive  nature  of 
such  mergers  In  terms  of  possibilities  for 
reciprocity  practices  and  the  ability  to  use 
profits  from  one  area  of  endeavor  to  subsidize 
attacks  on  smaller  firms  In  another  Is  well 
recognized.  Yet  these  kinds  of  mergers  In- 
crease dally  and  despite  apparent  Supreme 
Court  sympathy  to  their  possible  anticom- 
petitive effects,  the  enforcement  agencies 
proceed  with  a  caution  which  haa  had  a 
negligible  effect  on  these  rapidly  Increasing 
numbers  of  acquisitions. 

Lurking  behind  this  current  merger  boom 
with  Its  resultant  Increase  In  overall  con- 
centration Is  the  assumption  that  modem 
technology  and  Innovation  require  the  giant 
corporation.  Rarely  in  current  antitrust 
literature  does  this  assumption  seem  to  be 
challenged. 
This  to  me  Is  the  greatest  paradox  of  all. 
I  would  hope  you  will  read  volumes  3  and 
4  of  our  concentration  hearings  entlUed 
"Concentration,  Invention  and  Innovation" 
and  "Concentration  and  Efficiency."  A  fair 
reading  of  this  testimony  not\  only  would 
seem  to  refute  this  accepted  assumption,  but 
In  many  cases  Indicates  that  the  Independent 
Inventor  and  smaller  corporation  are  the 
more  fertile  source  of  new  Ideas  and  Innova- 
tion; that  modem  technology  points  to  the 
smaller,  not  the  larger,  corporation  as  being 
most  efficient. 

The  innovation  rationale  received  critical 
examination  tislng  three  major  approaches. 

1.  Historical  review:  here  specific  Innova- 
tions and  Inventions  were  examined  to  de- 
termine the  source  of  the  original  Idea,  who 
develops  It,  and  to  assess  contributions  by 
Individual  Inventors  and  small  enterprises 
versus  large  corporations. 

2.  SUtlstlcal:  various  measures  of  Inven- 
tive and  Innovative  activity  were  related  to 
the  size  of  the  company.  In  this  area,  at- 
tention was  called  to  what  some  experts  re- 
gard as  considerable  overstatement  In  pub- 
lished figures  on  research  and  development. 

3.  Comparison  of  cost  of  innovation  in 
large  versus  small  companies:  this  Is  pos- 
sible when  a  large  and  small  firm  independ- 


ently "hit  on"  the  same  Idea  at  about  the 
same  time  and  develop  It  Into  a  marketable 
product. 

Anyone  listening  to  the  testimony  and 
data  would  receive  the  strong  Impression 
that  the  Innovation  rationale  often  makes 
little  sense  as  a  Justlflcatlon  for  giant  manu- 
facturing units. 

In  the  efficiency  hearings  we  heard  from 
IBM,  National  Cash  Register,  and  Honeywell 
Corp.,  among  others.  What  became  appar- 
ent from  their  testimony  Is  that  modem 
technology  Is  making  more  eflflclent  the 
smaller  and  medium  size  company. 

I  also  noted  while  listening  to  the  radio 
while  driving  home  the  other  night  that 
General  Electric  now  has  built  an  advertising 
theme  around  the  same  idea — that  shared 
time  computer  operations  bring  the  advan- 
tages of  modern  computer  technology  within 
the  reach  of  the  smallest  business  unit. 

The  computer  Indeed  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  all.  To  the  small  company,  leasing 
and  pooling  arrangements  can  make  compu- 
terized operations  a  reality  and  give  the 
smaller  corporation  the  advantages  of  in- 
ventory control,  detailed  market  statistics, 
cost  accounting  data,  and  other  vital  infor- 
mation for  management  decisions. 

Meanwhile,  the  smaller  corporation  has  the 
advantages  of  flexibility,  rapid  decisionmak- 
ing, and  other  managerial  efllclencles  wlmh 
are  not  available  where  layers  of  bureaucracy 
are  bi^lt  In. 

The  available  evidence,  then,  strongly 
points  to  the  lack  of  economic  Justification— 
whether  it  be  based  on  modern  technology, 
efficiencies  of  scale  or  Innovation — for  an 
economy  dominated  by  large  firms  operating 
in  concentrated  Industries. 

Certainly  these  conclusions — based  on  the 
evidence  produced  at  our  concentration 
hearings — mean  that  the  logical  trend 
should  be  toward  more  competitors — not 
more  concentration.  It  is,  I  believe,  now 
clear  that  a  concentrated  economy  domi- 
nated by  large  firms  does  not  make  good 
economic  sense.  Bigness — in  many  Indus- 
tries— should  not  be  necessary  to  achieve 
economies  of  scale  in  view  of  the  new  tech- 
nologies or  to  pursue  meaningful  and  pro- 
ductive lines  of  invention  and  innovation. 
One  last  area  that  points  up  the  paradox 
in  modern  antitrust  is  our  inattentlveness 
to  the  realities  of  contemporary  world  busi- 
ness operations.  The  200  or  so  of  the  big- 
gest world  corporations  are  no  longer  na- 
tional— they  are  multinational,  with  plants 
In  anywhere  from  25  to  50  countries  and 
with  customers  In  more  than  a  hundred.  At 
the  end  of  1965,  U.S.  direct  investment 
abroad  totaled  nearly  $50  billion,  double 
what  it  had  been  less  than  a  decade  ago. 
For  many  Americans  industrial  companies 
overseas  sales  are  more  important  than  sales 
at  home.  What  is  even  more  striking,  the 
dominant  means  of  supplying  foreign  mar- 
kets Is  from  production  facilities  located 
abroad  instead  of,  as  was  once  the  case, 
through  exports  from  the  United  States, 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  during  the  last 
15  years  the  world  economy  has  undergone  a 
profound  change.  Increasingly  coming  under 
the  domination  of  transnational  corporations 
that  do  not  seem  to  be  within  the  effective 
control  of  any  single  nation. 

From  another  standpoint,  the  enactment 
of  antitrust  laws  bv  several  foreign  coun- 
tries and  bv  the  ElEC  presents  new  problems 
for  world  businesses  that  must  ooerate  In 
many  countries.  Shortly  the  Senate  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee  will  beeln  hearings  that 
will  explore  the  characteristics  and  effects  of 
present-day  International  business  opera- 
tions. To  date  little  studv  has  been  devoted 
to  this  important  subject.  The  Issues  are 
complex,  but.  hopefully  by  the  time  these 
hearings  are  concluded,  we  will  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  situation. 

If  I  sound  pessimistic  about  the  future  of 
antitrust.  It  Is  because  I  do  feel  strongly  that 
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competition   represents   the   most   desirable 
way  to  shape  a  dynamic  economy. 

What  I  have  tried  to  convey  Is  that  our 
economy  today  requires  a  tough,  stringent, 
and  vigorous  antitrust  approach — not  a  lais- 
sez-faire antitrust  policy.  This  approach 
has  brought  us  to  the  threshold  of  phenom- 
enal economic  progress.  It  deserves  bet- 
ter treatment  than  it  is  receiving.  Its  role 
needs  to  be  Increased— not  diminished — if 
we  are  to  continue  economic  progress.  A 
company  is  entitled  to  be  Judged  on  Its  own 
merits  and  efficiencies — not  on  its  market 
power.  This  Is  the  way  of  real  progress.  To 
throw  aside  a  time-tested  concept '  on  the 
basis  of  false  assumptions — as  I  believe  is 
happening — will  result  only  in  a  cartellzed 
Industrial  system  with  Government  finally 
setting  prices  and  wages.  That  a  continua- 
tion of  the  present  trend  will  result  in  this 
end  should  be  clear,  I  believe,  to  anyone  who 
is  willing  to  step  back  for  a  moment  and 
view  with  perception  the  present  economic 
panorama.  Of  course,  everyone  involved 
loudly  proclaims  his  devotion  to  competition, 
his  rejection  of  Government  wage  and  price 
controls.  But  being  for  competition  also  re- 
quires being  for  antitrust.  The  two  cannot 
be  separated.  All  of  you  have  an  obligation 
to  represent  individual  clients  to  the  best  of 
your  ability.  But  I  would  hope  you  accept 
another  obligation — to  assist  In  preserving 
competition  through  an  effective  antitrust 
approach. 


SMALL  BUSINESSMEN  SUFFER 
FROM  INCREASING  MERGERS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  pwlnt  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
known  for  some  time  that  all  sectors  of 
our  economy  from  banking  to  shoemak- 
ing  are  experiencing  a  persistent  and  in- 
creasing merging  of  companies,  thus 
forcing  small  businessmen  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  large  giants  of  industry  are 
the  benefactors  of  this  movement. 

Recently  I  received  a  very  real  ex- 
ample of  this  problem  from  a  constituent 
of  mine,  Mr.  Lester  L.  Prud'homme  of 
Texarkana.  Tex.,  protestliig  the  tactics 
of  large  lumber  companies,  forcing  the 
small  companies  to  submit  to  their  way 
of  doing  business  and.  if  not,  finding 
themselves  outprlced  In  the  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  faced  with  a 
genuine  problem  in  the  ever-Increasing 
mergers  and  consolidations.  I  commend 
to  the  Members'  attention  an  example 
of  the  problem  of  the  small  lumber 
dealer. 

Lestek  L,  Prud'homme,  Inc., 
Texarkana,  Tex.,  March  30,  1966. 
Hon.  Wbicht  Patman, 
RaybtLm  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Weight:  When  President  Johnson 
sold  some  stockpile  metals  to  hold  down 
prices  and  one  of  those  young  "Republican 
Democrats"  criticized  the  action,  I  remarked 
that  I  wish  he  had  some  stockpiled  lumber 
to  sell.  It  is  even  worse  now  and  seems  to 
be  getting  worse  every  day. 

Since  last  July  the  lumber  market  has  ad- 
vanced 20  percent  or  more  and  pressure  is 
on  to  make  further  advances  in  softwoods 
and  even  more  so  in  hardwoods. 

No  doubt  you  are  aware  of  all  this,  but 
thought  you  would  like  to  have  it  called  to 


your  attention  since  fighting  a  war  causes 
Uncle  Sam  to  buy  so  much  lumber  and 
wooden  articles,  including  pallets  and 
ammo  boxes. 

Sellouts  and  mergers  have  probably  had 
very  little  to  do  with  recent  price  advances, 
but  they  can  have  in  the  future  and  always 
make  It  more  difficult  for  the  independent 
wholesalers  and  conunlsslon  salesmen,  as  well 
as  the  small  producers,  to  survive.  Does  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  still  exist,  or  can  it 
do  nothing  about  the  "restraint  of  trade" 
caused  by  these  mergers  and  expansionists? 
Your  friend, 

L,  L.  Pbus'hoicmx. 

Angelina  Countt  Lumber  Co., 

Keltys,  Tex.,  February  2,  1966. 
To  Our  Customers  and  Friends: 

Our  sawmUl  operation  was  discontinued 
on  December  10.  1965,  after  75  years  of 
production.  The  lumber  inventory  has  been 
sold,  and  the  last  of  it  wiU  be  shipped  this 
week. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  many  pleasant  re- 
lationships we  have  had  with  you  over  the 
years,  and  we  thank  you  for  your  support 
and  friendship,  without  which  our  long  op- 
eration would  not  have  been  p>o68lble. 
Sincerely, 

C.  L.  Zeagleb,       ' 
Sales  Manager. 

PoTLATCH  Forests,  Inc., 
Warren,  Ark.,  January  28, 1966. 
Re  Ozan  with  Potlatch. 
To  Our  Lumber  Sales  People: 

As  of  January  31  Ozan  Lumber  Co,  at 
Prescott,  Ark.,  becomes  the  Ozan  unit  of 
Bradley-Southern  Division,  Potlatch  Forests, 
Inc.  New  pine  price  lists  covering  materials 
from  all  three  mills  vrtll  soon  reach  you. 
Ttiese  will  reflect  prices  required  for  Items 
available  from  these  sources  of  good  lumber 
supply.  All  orders  will  be  acknowledged  on 
the  PPI  forma;  likewise,  the  Invoicing  will 
be  done  from  Warren  to  enable  processing 
on  the  IBM  system  of  handling. 

An  extra  shift  will  begin  at  Prescott  on 
Monday  night,  January  31,  so  that  you  will 
have  more  lumber  to  offer  than  heretofore. 
The  Ozan  mill  will  become  a  two-shift  opera- 
tion Just  as  is  the  case  with  the  two  pine 
and  the  two  hardwood  mills  now  supplj'ing 
the  Warren  plants.  Stock  sheets  listing  avail- 
able supplies   will   be  mailed   next  week. 

We  welcome  the  Ozan  sales  distributors. 
There  should  be  no  interruption  in  their 
normal  sales  practices.  We  are  extremely 
proud  to  have  Ozan  at  Prescott  on  our  team. 
Here  Is  a  mill  with  many  years  of  con- 
tinuous operation  located  In  some  of  the 
best  pine  timberlands  In  the  State,  and  vrtth 
strictly  modern  milling  equipment  to  do  an 
outstanding  milling  Job,  We  are  delighted 
to  welcome  them  into  our  group  and  to 
have  their  products  available  for  the  many 
customers  who  demand  a  superior  qual- 
ity. 

Hope  you  will  have  a  chance  to  visit  us 

before   too  long  and   let   us   show   you   this 

new  Bwqulrement  to  the  Potlatch  family. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H,  C,   Clayton,  R.  H.  Hankins,  Jr..  Max 

Glvens,    Jack    Fort,    C,    G,    Womble, 

George   Morgan,  J.  R.  Taylor,  Conrad 

Deal.  F.  W.  Girdner,  PFI  Sales  Group. 

Temple  Intdusthies, 
Diboll,  Tex.,  March  23,  1966. 
To:  Our  customers. 
From:  Temple  Indtistries. 
Subject:  Pine  lumber  prices. 

Effective  Immediately,  the  prices  for  pine 
l\imber  In  our  March  18,  1966,  price  guide 
are  withdrawn. 

Please  contact  your  Temple  salesman  or 
the  sales  office  here  in  DlboU  for  prices  and 
availability, 

A  new  price  guide  will  be  sent  to  you 
shortly. 


Olxn  Forest  Products  Division, 
West  Monroe,  La.,  March  29.  1966. 
Dear  Customers:  We  hereby  cancel  base 
price  list  No.  1028  of  January  28.  1966.  We 
feel  this  basic  pricing  information  is  obso- 
lete and  are  dlscontmulng  It  except  for 
timbers  and  enclose  a  copy  of  list  No.  3028 
for  your  information. 

We  will  continue  our  frequent  mailings  of 
current  stock  sheets  which  will  keep  you  ad- 
vised of  pricing  as  well  as  inventory  infor- 
mation. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for 
your  business  and  look  forward  to  serving 
you  in  1966, 

Yours  truly, 

C.  E.Webb, 
Pine  Sales  Manager. 

Southwest  Forsst  Industries, 

Corrigan,  Tex.,  March  12, 1966. 
To  All  Representatives: 

Effective  this  date  cancel  all  of  our  price 
lists  and  quotations  you  have  made  for  us, 
until  new  price  list  Is  furnished. 

Temporarily  all  quotations  and  orders  will 
have  to  be  priced  and  cleared  through  this 
office. 
Thanks  for  your  cooperation. 

Rat  Cluck. 

Lxsteb  L.  Prud'homme,  Inc.. 
Texarkana,  Tex.,  March  30, 1969. 
Hon.  Wbight  Patman, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Wright:  When  we  received  attached 
letter  from  Day  &  Zlmmermann,  Inc.,  we 
thought  it  an  Idea  of  theirs  but  when  we 
received  practically  the  same  from  Thlokol 
Corp.  (Bdso  attached)  we  realized  It  Is  a  reg- 
ulation of  the  armed  services  procurement. 

This  causes  untold  and  unnecessary  work 
for  all  bidders  and  in  evaluation  of  bids  for 
no  benefit  to  the  Government  that  I  can  see: 
the  Government,  after  all,  is  Interested  only 
In  the  delivered  cost. 

The  purchasing  department  at  Day  & 
Zimmerman  has  been  days  behind  In  eval- 
uating bids  since  this  system  has  been 
followed. 

Boxmakers  have  had  to  cut  parts  for  a  box 
and  weigh  them  with  the  required  amount 
of  nails,  hardware,  rope,  and  corrugated 
fasteners,  If  any,  before  they  can  determine 
the  weight  before  arriving  at  price  to  bid. 
Ordinarily  the  shipper  estimates  the  cost  and 
does  not  worry  about  a  little  difference  in 
weight.  In  case  boxes  are  shipped  in  bidder's 
truck,  the  weight  makes  no  difference  any- 
way: It's  how  many  boxes  can  be  put  on  a 
truck. 

If  the  buyer  Is  to  select  the  mode  of  trans- 
portation, what  happens  to  the  vendor's 
truck  which  he  must  maintain  to  ordinarily 
give  service  and  what  happens  if  the  buyer 
selects  airmail  express  and  vendor  under- 
estimated  the   weight  slightly? 

We  think  It  is  all  much  to  do  about  noth- 
ing and  I  know  the  buyers  and  vendors  would 
be  glad  to  hear  that  this  regulation  is 
canceled. 

Your  friend, 

L,  L.  PBtm'HOMKX. 
Day  &  ZiMMERMANN.  INC.. 

TexarkavA,  Tex.,  December  31,  196S. 
Lester  L,  Prud'homme, 
Texarkana,  Tex. 

Gentlemen:  Refer  to  our  request  for  bid 
A-2991  dated  December  22.  1965.  and  sched- 
uled for  bid  opening  January  5.  1966,  at  10 
a.m.  Bid  opening  time  being  extended  to 
January  10.  1966,  at  10  am. 

Please  Incorporate  the  following  as  a  part 
of  our  request  for  bid.  On  page  1  for  14,300 
skids,  you  are  to  quote  on  the  following 
alternate: 

Same  as  on  item  1,  except  bid  prices  will  be 
f.o.b.  point  of  origin  or  manufacture,  truck 
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or  rail,  and  will  Include  all  coets  for  loftdliig, 
blocking,  bracing,  drayage.  demurrage, 
switching,  or  any  other  servxea  necessary 
for  delivering  f.o.b.  carrier's  equipment. 
The  point  of  origin  or  rr.anur.ioture  must  be 
specifically  luted  by  ea<;h  b  elder  Day  & 
Zlmmermann,  Inc.,  reserves  the  right  to 
se>(:'   '.he   intKle   jI   transixirtatlon. 

The  bidder  must  complete  the  following 
guaranteed  maximum  shipping  weight  In- 
formation for  use  In  determination  of  trana- 
p(jrt.ii;;jn  costs  for  fob,  shipping  poLnta.  If 
the  delivered  shipping  weights  and  dimen- 
sions exceed  the  gxiaranteed  maximum 
shipping  weights  Indicated  below,  the  bidder 
agrees  that  the  contract  price  shall  be  re- 
duced by  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  transp<.>rtation  costs  computed 
for  evaluation  purposes  ba.sed  on  bidder's 
guaranteed  maximum  shipping  weight  and 
dimensions  and  the  transportaton  costs  re- 
sulting from  the  u^e  .^f  correct  shipping  data. 

Outside  dimensions.   Length ,  width 

height 

Guaranteed  maximum  groM  weight  of  box 


The  above  paragraphs  also  apply  to  the  de- 
livery alternate  No.  1. 


Container  D,ata  Shut 

Armed  Services  Procurement  Regula- 
tion*, aectlon  3-201  (subpar  xlU)  reada  In 
part,  as  follows:  'Guaranteed  maximum 
shipping  weights  iand  dimensions  If  appli- 
cable) :  Each  bid  will  be  evaluated  to  the 
deetlnatlon  specified  by  adding  to  the  f.o.b. 
origin  price  all  transportation  ooets  to  said 
desunatlon  The  gu.iranteed  ma.xlmum 
weights  .^nd  dlmen.slons  If  appliciiblei  are 
required  for  detenmlnatlon  of  transportation 
roets  Bidder  must  state  the  welght.8  i  and 
dimensions  if  applicable!  In  hts  bid  or  It 
will  be  rejected  If  delivered  Items  exceed 
the  guaranteed  maximum  shipping  weights 
and  dimensions  If  applicable  i ,  the  bidder 
agrees  that  the  contract  price  aiisU  be  re- 
duced by  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  transportation  costs  computed 
for  evaluation  purjjoaes  based  on  bidder's 
guaranteed  maximum  shipping  weights  and 
dimensions  if  applicable)  and  the  transpor- 
tation costs  that  should  have  been  use<l  for 
bid  evaluation  purposes  based  on  correct 
shipping  data  " 

In  accordance  with  the  above  requirement, 
please  give  the  information  set  forth  beiowi 

1.  Maximum  shipping  weight  of  one  unlti 
pound 

(a)  If  small  parts,  weight  per  100  unite: 
pound- 

3.  Maximum  shipping  weight  of  vour 
standard  shipping  bo.x  or  cart»->n  vMh  necee- 
sary  packaging  material  which  meets  ICC 
specifications  and  which  wtu  be  used  to  ship 
!  quantity      .      _.    . pound. 

3  Type  of  snipping  box  or  carton:  (wood, 
corrugated  gteei.etc.) 

(a)  Height: 

(b)  Width: 

(c)  Length    

4.  Method  used  to  protect  par's  in  box 
or  carton     

5  Do  you  have  railroad  tract.age  at  your 
plant:  (Tee) :  (No) 

(ai  If  yes,  railroad  trackage  U  served 
b  V 

9.  Our  shipping  point  Is:   

1"  Quote  unit  prices  fob.  destination 
Karnack   Tex  ! , 

H  Quote  unit  prices  f  o  b  .'shipping  p.ilnt 
and  name  shipping  point. 

Thlokol  Chemical  Corp  reserves  the  right 
to  purchase  f  o  b  destination  or  f  o  D  ship- 
ping point 

3  Condition  No  30,  ■Audlt--Prlce  Adjust- 
ments, '  Is  attached  and  Incorporated  by 
reference 

r.-.  oe  responsive,  your  bid  must  Inciade 
vne  Information   requested  above. 


CEILING     REACHED     ON     CERTIFI- 
CATES OF  DEPOSIT  RATES :  WARN- 
ING TO  THE  ECONOMY 
Mr.    PATMAN.     Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rxcoro  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  In 
December,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
claimed  that  the  raising  of  regulation  Q 
rate  from  41/2  to  5V2  percent  would  allow 
banks  maximum  flexibility  iand  maneu- 
verability In  establishing  certificates  of 
deposit  rates.  When  Chairman  William 
McChesney  Martin,  Jr.,  assured  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  that  It  would  be  a 
good  deal  of  time  before  many  banks 
would  find  themselves  bumping  the  5V2- 
percent  celling,  I  warned  the  Congress 
then  that  the  big  banks  would  waste  no 
time  before  they  would  be  at  5^2  percent 
and  would  then  be  pushing  for  higher 
rates. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  now  we  see  the 
truth.  In  only  4  short  months  the  large 
New  York  City  banks  are  paying  5  V2  per- 
cent on  negotiable  certificates  of  deposit. 
A  number  of  these  big  banks  have  been 
paying  the  maximum  rate  on  privately 
negotiated  large  certificates  of  deposit 
for  some  time.  Now  they  feel  no  longer 
shy  about  the  matter  and  can  now  boast 
publicly  of  5  V2  percent. 

A  recent  article  in  the  distinguished 
journal,  the  Economist,  concerning  the 
tight  squeeze  that  the  SVa-percent  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  rate  has  caused  the 
American  money  market,  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention. 

The  Economist  points  out  that  the  big 
banks  have  wasted  little  time  in  leaping 
to  the  5  y2 -percent  level.  We  all  know, 
Mr.  Speaker,  what  harmful  effects 
this  action  is  causing  our  homeowning 
public  and  the  whole  economy.  The 
jockeying  by  our  big  banks  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  for  high  interest 
rates  is  hurting  the  economy. 

Little  Is  known  of  the  elTect  upon  our 
economy  that  these  negotiable  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  have.  When  little  is 
known  about  a  drug,  we  do  not  let  the 
public  use  it.  Perhaps  we  should  not 
let  big  banks  use  an  instrument  of  which 
we  know  little.  I  commend  the  following 
article  to  all  Members  of  Congress: 
Chasing  Savings 
Up  to  early  January  the  banks  may  have 
made  only  moderate  use  of  their  right  to 
pay  higher  Interest  rates  on  time  deposits, 
as  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  announced  In 
March.  But  the  pace  Is  quickening,  as 
money  grows  tighter  and  the  demand  for 
loans  shows  no  sign  of  slackening.  Even 
the  Board's  report  conceded  that  the  big 
banks,  which  account  for  most  of  the  nego- 
tUible  certificates  of  deposit  now  outstand- 
ing, had  wasted  no  time  in  raising  the  rates 
they  paid  on  them.  These  certificates  of 
deposit,  which  have  become  a  popular  way 
of  attracting  money,  are  Issued  to  major 
corporations  In  denominations  of  $100,000  or 
more  and  mature  on  specific  dates.  For  a 
few  days  In  the  middle  of  March — always  a 
tight  time  because  corporations  are  paying 
their  taxes — the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
New  York's  largest,  had  to  pay  the  celling 
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rate  of  6!^  percent  to  get  the  money  u 
needed.  Such  money  is  not  really  savings 
but  simply  corporate  cash  which  Is  tempo- 
rarUy  idle — and  there  Is  less  of  It  about  than 
there  used  to  be.  with  the  tightening  of 
credit  and  the  fierce  Industrial  expansioL 
which  Is  going  on.  There  will  be  anc.ther 
equeeze  this  month  when  some  (3  billloij 
worth  of  certificates  of  deposit  mature. 

The  high  rates  which  the  big  banks  are 
willing  to  pay  pinch  the  more  sedate  thrift 
InstltuUons — the  mutual  savings  banks  and 
the  savings  and  loan  associations — Amerlca'.s 
eqiUvalent  of  Britain's  building  societies 
Recently  In  California  the  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica— the  biggest  In  the  country — raised  to  5 
percent  the  rate  which  It  pays  on  large  non- 
negotiable  savings  certificates.  Only  a  day 
went  by  before  big  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions raised  their  rates  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge and  other  California  banks  have  an- 
nounced Increases,  some  up  to  the  Federal 
maximum  of  b\^  percent.  Only  a  few  days 
earlier  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
had  relaxed  Its  regulations  to  allow  federally 
chartered  savings  and  loan  associations  to 
pay  more   to  preeerve  their  flow  of  funds. 

Housebuyers  and  the  housing  Industry 
seem  bound  to  suffer  as  credit  for  mortgages 
becomes  costlier  and  scarcer.  Normally  this 
would  worry  the  administration,  but  not 
when  an  overstrained  economy  Is  the  great 
danger.  Last  week  the  P>resldent  pleaded 
with  businessmen — with  some  success — to 
postpone  new  building  projects  wherever 
possible  and  gave  a  good  example  by  vetoing 
a  small  addition  to  his  Texas  ranch. 

The  top  Government  supervisor  of  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  has  Issued  a  warn- 
ing against  panicky  escalation  of  Interest 
rates  which  Invite  retaliation  and  will  not 
necessarily  Increase  the  supply  of  savings. 
But  It  has  been  left  to  the  advocate  of  cheap 
money,  Mr.  Patman,  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  produce  a  solution  sure  to  make  the 
banks  blench.  He  is  about  to  hold  urgent 
hearings  on  a  bill  to  ban  the  Issue  of  nego- 
tiable certificates  of  deposits — on  the  ground 
that  they  compete  with  Treasury  securities 
and  are  instruments  of  Inflation. 


SECRETARY  FOWLER  WARNS  BANK- 
ERS THAT  SKYROCKETING  IN- 
TEREST RATES   FAN   INFLATION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  I  have  raised  the  warning  that 
high  interest  rates  feed  the  fires  of  in- 
flation and  accommodate  only  one  self- 
interested  group,  the  big  banks.  Just 
this  past  Tuesday,  April  5,  the  Secretary 
of  the  TreasM|^,  the  Honorable  Henry 
Fowler,  in  a  IRle-ranging  speech  before 
the  armual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Reserve  City  Bankers  in  Phoenix.  Ariz., 
warned  bankers  that  stemming  the  tide 
of  inflation  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  restraining  the  spiraling  growth 
of  interest  rates. 

Secretary  Fowler's  speech  devotes  a 
major  section  to  the  international  mone- 
tary situation,  warning  that  an  early  end 
to  the  balance -of -payments  voluntary 
restraint  program  Is  imllkely  until  the 
crisis  in  Vietnam  subsides. 

The  Secretary's  speech  traces  the 
reasons   for   the   administration's   eco- 


nomic policy  from  one  of  stimulus  to  one 
of  moderate  restraint.  Coordination  of 
monetary  policy  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  the  rest  of  the  administration  is 
strongly  urged. 

Mr.  Fowler  echoes  a  belief  that  I  have 
long  held: 

When  the  bigger  banks  rely  only  on  higher 
Interest  rates  as  means  for  allocating  credit 
among  a  few  large  borrowers,  this  tends  to 
put  up   the  cost  of  money   for  everyone. 

It  is  the  average  wage  earner,  the  small 
businessman,  and  the  new  homeowner  who 
must  suffer  the  roost. 

The  leapfrogging  growth  of  interest 
rate  competition  in  time  deposits  has 
caused  great  concern  in  all  sectors  of  the 
financial  world  and  Ignores  all  sense  of 
caution  and  moderation  that  is  needed 
In  this  time  of  economic  uncertainty. 
Secretary  Fowler  warns  the  bankers  that 
this  type  of  policy  can  do  no  good  to  our 
banking  and  financial  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  Secretary  Fowler's  im- 
portant address : 
Remarks    bt    thx    Honorablx    Hxnkt    H. 

POWLEH,       SECarTART       OF       THE       TRKASTjaT, 

Before  the  Annual  Meetinc  of  the 
Assocu'noN  OF  Resebvx  Citt  Bankers,  at 
THE  Biltmore  Hotel.  Phoenix,  Amiz., 
Tuesday,  April  5,  1966 

In  reviewing  economic  trends  and  prosi>ect8 
with  you  today,  i  would  like  to  start  on  the 
International  side,  which  has  come  Into  In- 
creasing prominence  among  the  areas  that 
most  concern  economic  policy.  To  start  with, 
the  United  States  experienced  a  substantial 
improvement  In  its  balance  of  payments  last 
year. 

Thanks  in  good  measure  to  the  outstand- 
ing cooperation  of  banks  and  other  financial 
Institutions,  the  deficit  was  reduced  by  $1.6 
billion,  and  totaled,  for  1965  as  a  whole,  $1.3 
billion  on  an  overall  or  liquidity,  accounting 
basis.  This  was  the  smallest  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  since  1957 — less  than  half  the 
$3  billion  average  deficit,  on  the  same  ac- 
counting basis,  for  the  7  preceding  years, 
1958  through  1964. 

Banks  made  a  major  contribution  to  the 
Improvement  In  our  balance  of  payments  last 
year — by  holding  their  net  expansion  of  for- 
eign credit  to  USS  million. 

Further  evidence  of  this  continued  coop- 
eration came  last  week  when  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  reported  that  banks.  In  the 
first  2  months  of  1966,  reduced  their  out- 
standing foreign  loans  and  investments  by 
»385  million. 

We  do  not  yet  have  before  us  any  new 
estimate  of  the  balance-of-payments  outlook 
for  this  year.  The  assessment  we  made  In 
November  and  again  In  mld-Febrviary  of  the 
prospects  for  reaching  our  goal  of  equi- 
librium remains,  by  and  large,  our  assess- 
ment today. 

Late  last  year  and  again  In  February,  I 
noted  the  particular  difficulties  this  year  In 
assessing  the  belance-of -payments  prospects, 
because  of  the  uncertainties  regarding  the 
cost  of  our  commitments  In  southeast  Asia, 
both  In  the  sense  of  our  direct  spending  and 
the  Indirect  effects  on  our  trade  balance  by 
reason  of  Its  Impact  on  our  domestic 
economy. 

The  burgeoning  of  the  U.S.  economy,  be- 
yond our  expectations  of  last  November,  may 
mean  enlarged  Imports  and  less  allocation 
of  effort  to  Increasing  our  exports.  And  the 
American  tcmrist  seems  to  be  winging  to 
Western  Europe  in  ever  greater  numbers, 
magnifying  a  net  travel  deficit  that  In  1966 
was  133  percent  of  the  total  deficit  as  com- 
pared to  33  percent  In  1900, 


But  plus  factors  are  the  hoped  for  absence 
of  some  of  the  factors  which  In  1965  pulled 
down  otir  trade  surplus  from  previous  years. 

These  factors  which  contributed  to  a  re- 
duction of  our  1966  trade  surplus  Included — 

Economic  exptanslon  was  at  a  reduced  rate 
last  year  In  Western  Europe  and  Japan.  This 
was  probably  the  main  factor  In  holding  our 
exp>ort8  for  the  year  to  an  Increase  of  less 
than  4  percent,  compared  to  Increases  In  the 
previous  4  years  averaging  about  7  percent. 
During  the  year,  business  conditions  Im- 
proved abroad,  and  our  sales  abroad  roee  in 
the  third  and  the  fourth  quarters.  A  con- 
tlnuaUon  of  this  trend  would  Improve  our 
trade  picture  In  1966. 

Traders  anticipating  a  dockworkers  strike 
that  did  Indeed  occur  in  early  1965  pushed 
out  about  $160  million  of  exports  late  In 
1964  that  normally  would  have  gone  out  In 
the  first  quarter  of  1965,  while  they  similarly 
hastened  imports  by  some  $60  million. 

Steel  users,  anticipating  a  steel  strike  that 
did  not  come  to  pass,  made  exceptional  steel 
Imports  in  1966  estimated  at  some  $300  mil- 
lion. 

Agricultural  exports  were  at  the  low  annual 
rate  of  $5.9  billion  In  the  first  half  of  1965. 
but  recovered  during  the  last  half,  reaching 
an  annual  rate  of  $6.75  billion  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1965. 

In  assessing  future  prospects  for  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  we  should  ever  be  mindful 
of  President  Johnson's  statement  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  World  Bank  last  October  1  "The 
United  States  has  taken  firm  action  to  arrest 
the  dollar  drain.  Should  further  action  be 
necessary  In  the  future,  such  action  wlU  be 
taken." 

Looking  ahead.  I  wotild  like  to  be  able  to 
suggest  some  magtc  date  for  the  termination 
of  the  voluntary  balance-of-payments  re- 
straints. But  I  cannot  do  so.  We  are  not 
likely  to  be  able  to  terminate  this  program 
so  long  as  hostilities  In  South  Vietnam  on  the 
present  scale  persist. 

■When  that  Is  over,  there  can  be  a  thorough- 
going reexamination  of  all  of  the  factors  that 
throw  light  on  the  prospects  that  the  volun- 
tary restraints  program  could  be  modified  or 
abandoned  without  bringing  back  major  defi- 
cits In  our  balance  of  payments. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  moving  forward  to  Im- 
prove the  international  monetary  situation, 
by  arranging  for  new  sotu'ces  of  liquidity  to 
finance  growing  International  trade  in  the 
absence  of  dollar  deficits. 

Last  July  I  suggested  that  the  time  had 
come  to  move  ahead  from  technical  study  to 
the  negotiating  table.  This  was  becoming  in- 
creasingly e'vldent  as  our  own  balance  of  pay- 
ments Improved  and  reduced  the  supply  of 
dollars  which  had  been  augmenting  the  re- 
serves of  foreign  countries  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Between  1958  and  1964,  deficits  In  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  were  the  sotirce  of  about 
three-quarters  of  the  new  reserves  accumu- 
lated by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

If  the  growth  of  monetary  reserves  of  the 
free  world  were  to  depend  solely  on  addi- 
tions to  monetary  gold,  which  recently  have 
run  no  more  than  $500  million  yearly,  then 
annual  reserve  Increments  would  not  even 
reach  1  percent.  It  is  clearly  time  to  begin 
planning  the  means  to  supplement  gold  with 
the  deliberate,  careful  creation  of  additional 
reserves  as  needed. 

Since  last  July,  we  have  been  moving  ahead. 
In  September,  following  a  series  of  bilateral 
talks  I  had  with  financial  officials  of  a  num- 
ber of  other  countries,  the  new  negotiating 
machinery  was  established  In  Washington  at 
the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund.  The  finance  minis- 
ters of  the  group  of  10  leading  Industrial 
countries  who  have  been  working  together  on 
monetary  problems  since  1962  met  in  Wash- 
ington at  that  time. 


As  the  first  phase  of  contingency  planning, 
they  Instructed  their  deputies  to  seek  a  basis 
of  agreement  on  the  Unprovements  needed  in 
the  International  monetary  system.  Including 
arrangements  for  the  future  creation  of  re- 
serve assets.  It  was  further  provided  that 
once  a  basis  for  agreement  on  essential 
points  was  reached.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
proceed  from  this  first  phase  to  a  second 
phase,  Involving  a  much  larger  group  of 
countries.  This  was  to  permit  broad  con- 
sideration of  the  questions  that  affect  the 
world  economy  as  a  whole. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Managing  Director 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  who 
participates  In  the  ministerial  meetings  of 
the  Group  of  Ten,  Indicated  that  the  Fund 
wotild  pursue  Its  own  investigation  of  the 
ways  and  means  of  creating  International  re- 
serves. 

Since  then,  negotiations  have  been  ptirsued 
actively.  The  deputies  are  proceeding  to 
draft  their  report  to  the  ministers,  which  we 
hope  and  expect  will  show  considerable 
progress  toward  a  consensus  on  the  essential 
feattires  of  an  lnt«'natlonal  system  for  creat- 
ing reserves. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  three  oi&ln  ap- 
proaches to  reserve  creation. 

The  first  would  modify  and  adapt  the 
present  system  of  drawing  rights  In  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund,  extending,  with- 
in prescribed  limits,  virtually  autonxatlc 
drawing  rights  to  be  treated  as  reserves. 

The  second  major  ^proach  Is  built  on  a 
composite  reserve  unit,  directly  transferable 
among  participating  countries.  Such  a  unit 
would  be  well  suited  for  holdings  of  reserves 
by  relatively  advanced  countries  and  would 
be  attractive  to  them.  Supplementary  ar- 
rangements could  be  made  to  provide  equiv- 
alent resotirces  to  other  countries.  Reserve 
units,  being  clearly  recognizable  as  a  new 
element  In  the  monetary  system,  might  be 
more  effective  than  drawing  rights  In  demon- 
strating that  the  world  is  no  longer  exclu- 
sively dependent  upon  gold  and  reserve  cur- 
rencies. 

The  third  broad  approach  Is  simply  a  com- 
bination of  these  two — drawing  rights  and 
reserve  units.  Tlirough  drawing  rights  the 
monetary  system  would  retain  the  benefits  of 
familiarity.  Fund  supervision,  and  adapts 
ability  to  tise  by  aU  qualifying  members  of 
the  Fimd.  At  the  same  time,  incorporation 
of  reserve  units  would  lay  the  foundation  for 
more  far-reaching  Innovation,  The  tenta- 
tive U.S.  proposals,  presented  recently  in  the 
Group  of  Ten  negotiations,  fall  into  the  third, 
or  dual,  approach. 

With  any  of  these  approaches,  there  are 
a  number  of  Important  questions. 

One  important  question  is  the  link  to  gold 
and  alternative  mean*  for  insuring  accept- 
ability of  a  new  reserve  unit.  Clearly,  the 
status  of  any  reserve  asset  depends  upon  Its 
acceptlbillty.  The  link  to  gold  refers  to  pro- 
posals that  wotild  permit  reserve  units  to  be 
transferred  In  international  settlement  only 
when  accompanied  by  some  specific  amount 
of  gold.  In  effect,  the  reserve  unit  would  not 
be  usable  on  its  own  as  an  independent  re- 
serve asset. 

The  purpose  of  such  a  Unk  is  psychological, 
appealing  to  the  point  of  view  which  stresses 
gold  rather  than  other  forms  of  reserves.  The 
link  to  gold  might  also  reinforce  the  tendency 
to  hold  newly  created  reserves  rather  than 
spend  them. 

At  the  same  time,  reserve  creation  aims  to 
supplement  future  new  gold  supplies,  and  to 
dampen  excessive  preoccupation  ■with  gold 
on  the  part  of  private  hoarders  or  even 
monetary  authorities.  Many  doubts  have 
been  raised  as  to  whether  the  link  to  gold 
would  further  these  objectives.  If  such  a 
link  encouraged  larger  reserve  holdings  of 
gold,  this  would  have  the  doubly  bad  effect 
of  shrinking  world  liquidity  and  promoting 
an  inefficient  and  desUbllizing  outflow  of 
gold  from  the  reserve  centers.  .' 
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In  OUT  view  a  new  reserve  dcis<>;  should 
supplement  iijd  not  displace  exisUng  re- 
serves While  existing  iimour.ia  of  official 
holdings  of  reserve  currencies  are  not  neces- 
sarily :deai,  the  use  ot  new  reserve  assets 
merely  to  replace  exisung  reserves  would 
make  no  positive  contribution  and  would 
risk  disturbing  International  financial  m*r- 
icets. 

A  meeting  of  minds  must  also  be  found  on 
tlie  process  for  deciding  how  fast  reaerves 
should  grow.  Countries  well  supplied  with 
reserves  may  take  a  more  cautious  view  than 
others  who  se-,'  tJiPir  Kingrun  objective  as  one 
of  building  up  reserves 

I  have  skf,  .',-•<;  ,n;y  two  of  the  challenging 
questions  r;  w:;;rh  our  negotiators  are 
searching  f,  r  common  ground  In  this  new 
area  For  u  should  be  stressed  that  the  de- 
Uberate  cre.itiun  of  new  reserve  assets  Is  a 
slgaiflcant  develoixnent  In  monetary  history. 
Reserves  have  developed  m  the  past  not  by 
conscious  desl,<n.  but  through  central  bank 
accumulatlcr;  of  high  quality  nnanclal  assets, 
with  assured  liquidity  and  broad  Interna- 
tional acceptance,  dountr.es  have  earned 
their  reserves  either  by  producing  gold  or  by 
surpluses  in   their  balance  of  payments. 

The  present  negotiations  to  agree  on 
planned  reserves  creation  attest  to  the  Imagi- 
nation, patience,  and  sense  of  responsibility 
of  the  nations  concerned  This  stage  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  i>ast  years  of 
monetary  cooperation  through  the  Inter- 
national M>->netary  Fund,  the  Group  of  Ten 
and  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements. 
It  la  not  surprising  that  countries  approach 
this  subject  with  utmc^t  cAre  and  delibera- 
tion, for  they  are  shaping  the  principles  and 
procedures  that  may  guide  International 
financial  developments  for  many  years  to 
come 

We  expect  the  Group  of  Ten  dep:;ties  to 
complete  the  report  on  their  areas  of  agree- 
ment that  can  be  made  avalLible  to"  the 
ministers  and  governors  of  the  Group  of  Ten 
ooun tries  before  the  summer  of  this  year. 
Once  sufflcier.t  agreement  is  reiiched  on  major 
points.  It  will  be  productive  to  move  on  to  the 
next  stage  of  reaching  agreement  arrvong  the 
broader  group  of  countries  This  work  must 
progress  if  w»}rld  trade  and  world  economic 
development  are  not  to  be  impeded  for  want 
of  adequate  monet.nry  machinery 

In  8'rivlng  t<-)  reach  ijaiance  in  our  ln«-.er- 
natlonal  payments  and  In  seeking  with  other 
nations  to  .strengthen  the  international  pay- 
m.ents  machinery,  we  reco^nlae  that  main- 
taining a  balance  in  our  own  economy  here 
as  home  Is  fundim^ntal. 

Indeed,  this  is  true  of  all  the  other 
challenging  areas  of  International  initiative. 
In  addition  to  International  monetary  affairs, 
in  which  our  leadership  and  partlcloatlOTi 
Is  vital 

And  we  :ire  taking  the  Initiative  this  year, 
as  last,  to  seok  assiduously  in  both  quiet" and 
public  dlp:..-.m,a/;-y  to  enlist  the  crn^peratlon  of 
Ukemintled  nations  In  bold  new  efTorts. 

These  efforts  encompass  the  oromotlon  ot 
freer  trade  by  both  achieving  'a  significant 
reduction  of  duties  on  a  reciprocal  basis  and 
rem.oving  n-jntariiT  barriers  These  efforts 
include  new  initiatives  to  make  available  to 
needy  peoples  elsewhere  in  the  wnr'd  the 
opportUDiry,  means  and  incentive  for  con- 
quering hunger  and  di.sease  for  living  under 
the  iiber.^ting  light  of  education,  and  for 
deve.opir.g  their  own  resources. 

Last  we«>k  Pr-sldent  Johnson  and  Prime 
Minister  Gandhi,  of  India,  set  in  motion  Joint 
government  programs  in  which  we  hope 
other  nuti-ms.  private  foundations  and  pri- 
vate industry  win  share  This  multilateral 
effort  is  i>f  -ucla!  Importance  to  the  vlabll- 
Itv  and  pr..greRs  of  a  great  nation  of  500  mil- 
lion p<>.ipie  the  second  moet  populous  In 
the  world  and  a  bulwark  of  democracy  In 
threatened  Asl.i 

The  tragedy  of  mass  starvation  must  b* 
averted  a.'i  better  agr'.r'a:tunil  techniques  and 
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organizations  for  production  and  distribu- 
tion are  set  In  motion.  The  Indlo- American 
Foundation  for  Education  and  SclenUflc  Re- 
search Is  a  fitting  complement.  An  under- 
nourished nation  or  one  lacking  In  adequate 
skills  In  this  technological  age  cannot  play 
the  role  destiny  has  shaped  for  tt  In  Asia 
and  the  free  world. 

Of  particular  Interest  to  bankers,  and  with 
meaningful  support  from  organizations  such 
as  the  American  Bankers  AssoclaUon.  the 
United  States  Is  Joining  31  other  nations- 
Including  12  nations  outside  Asia — In  creat- 
ing, this  year,  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 
This  Institution  Is  to  be  chartered  and  man- 
aged on  the  sound  banking  principle*  de- 
vel(^>ed  and  applied  by  the  World  Bank  and 
similar  institutions.  It  seeks  to  extend  to 
the  people  of  Asia  the  opportunity  to  share 
In  the  economic  abundance  and  social  prog- 
ress that  so  many  of  us  In  the  rest  of  the 
world  take  for  granted. 

The  year  1966  U  a  year  in  which  we  hope 
InternaUonal  financial  cooperation  will  suc- 
ceed In  reducing  the  Inadequacies  and  ob- 
stacles exlsUng  In  private  capital  markets 
In  Western  Europe.  We  are  hopeful  that 
the  slowly  progressing  studies  under  the 
aegU  of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development  will  come  to  fru- 
ition this  year  In  some  positive  programs. 
We  hope  these  multilateral  programs  will 
attack  at  last  major  impediments  to  larger 
private  capital  formation  and  a  freer  flow 
of  funds  and  capital  at  reasonable  costs  and 
Interest  rates. 

We  hope  for  the  enactment  In  our  own 
Congress  this  year  of  the  Foreign  Investors 
Tax  Act  designed  to  remove  tax  discrimina- 
tion against  foreign  Investment  in  the 
United  States.  It  should  promote  the  flow 
of  foreign  capital  into  our  own  markets  and 
help,  over  the  long  pull,  to  relieve  the  bur- 
den on  our  balance  of  payments  that  results 
from  an  Inadequate  two-way  flow. 

But.  by  all  odds,  the  most  challenging  area 
of  our  InternaUonal  activity  in  1966  centers 
in  Vietnam. 

It  Is  a  crucial  test.  And  we  cannot  afford 
to  fail.  If  we  do,  we  shall  fall  ourselves  as 
well  as  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  If  we 
do,  we  shall  have  undermined  the  faith  of 
all  whose  freedom  depends  on  us.  We  shall 
have  undermined  the  web  of  alliances  on 
which  world  peace  and  security  depend  and 
we  shall  have  undermined  our  own  faith  In 
ourselves. 

We  must  live  up  to  our  commitment  to  the 
defense  of  freedom.  At  the  same  Ume,  we 
must  strive  to  enlarge  and  explore  every  ave- 
nue for  unified  action  with  our  allies  In  the 
common  defense— for.  Indeed,  to  the  extent 
that  the  allies  of  freedom  cannot  urUte  In  Its 
defense,  the  lesser  the  chances  for  peaceful 
acconmaodatlon  with  those  who  are  so 
fiercely  united  against  It. 

For  these  reasons  neither  In  Vietnam  nor  In 
Paris  will  we  allow  foes  or  friends  pursuing 
nationalist  aspirations  to  push  us  back  In 
fear  or  pique  to  a  lack  of  concern  with  peace 
and  freedom  beyond  the  two  oceans  which 
wash  our  shores. 

All  this  brings  us  back  to  the  reallzaUon 
that  our  ability  to  discharge  our  respon- 
sibilities for  free  world  leadership  will  de- 
pend on  how  we  act  at  home  In  maintaining 
a  strong  and  dynamic  economy;  in  sustaining 
a  healthy  rate  of  growth  with  reasonably 
full  employment  and  relative  price  stobllity; 
and  In  extending  for  our  own  citizens — all 
races,  all  creeds,  and  all  age  groups— the 
boundaries  of  economic  opportunity  and 
social  Justice. 

The  situation  In  our  economy,  as  you 
know.  Is  this.  The  demands  of  Vietnam 
added  on  to  an  economy  closer  to  full  em- 
ployment and  full  utilization  of  productive 
capacity  than  at  any  time  In  recent  years 
have  Increased  the  dangers  of  inflation  and 
the  need  for  responslhle  restraint  In  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors. 


The  administration  has  shifted  from  a 
fiscal  poUcy  of  steady  stimulus  to  private 
economic  demand  to  a  policy  of  moderate 
restraint.  We  are  striving  for  a  fiscal  1967 
budget  that,  despite  a  projected  Increase  of 
•10.5  billion  of  special  Vietnam  expenditures 
over  and  above  those  In  the  1965  budget,  will 
show  a  surplus  on  the  cash  basis  and  closely 
approach  balance  on  a  national  Income  ac- 
counts and  the  regular  or  administrative 
basis. 

On  the  revenue  side  of  the  President's 
budget  the  shift  from  a  policy  of  stlmvUus  to 
one  of  moderate  fiscal  restraint  has  already 
been  reflected  by  the  prompt  and  commend- 
able action  of  the  Congress  In  enacting  the 
Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966— a  measure  that 
will  raise  some  »6  billion  in  Federal  revenues 
over  the  next  15  months,  and  will  withdraw 
a  total  of  $2.7  billion  from  the  private  spend- 
ing  stream    during   calendar    1966. 

We  expect  this  measure  to  serre  as  a  grow- 
ing force  for  economic  restraint  over  the 
coming  months — together  with  other 
restraining  Influences  already  beginning  to 
take  hold,  such  as  the  Federal  Reserve  action 
a  few  months  ago  and  the  Increase  in  social 
security  and  medicare  taxes  of  $6  billion  at 
annual  rates  which  began  to  take  effect  last 
January. 

AU  of  these  things  have  contributed  to  a 
slgnlflcant  change  In  the  economic  mix. 

I  did  not  come  here  today  to  discuss 
whether  and  when  we  will  need  additional 
tax  Increases.  The  arguments  on  that  ques- 
tion have  been  thoroughly  aired  In  recent 
weeks,  and  the  President  has  made  hU  posi- 
tion most  clear;  The  time  for  decision  U  not 
yet  at  hand,  but  If  it  comes  he  wlU  not 
hesitate — election  year  notwithstanding— to 
ask  for  tax  Increases  If  required. 

Evidence  of  the  threat  of  Inflationary  pres- 
sures is  disturbing  enough  to  require  that  we 
keep  the  closest  watch  on  economic  and 
financial  developments,  exercUe  all  the  re- 
sponsible restraint  In  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  for  which  the  President  has 
pleaded  in  the  months  past,  and  make  ready 
the  way  for  prompt  and  prudent  action  If 
that  Is  required. 

We  In  the  Treasury  are  continuing  our 
contingency  planning  in  the  field  of  taxa- 
taon— not  only  In  terms  of  possible  tax  In- 
creases to  pay  for  additional  public  expendi- 
tures that  may  be  required  beyond  those 
already  planned  or  to  forestall  inflation,  but 
also  m  terms  of  possible  tax  reductions  when 
and  If  a  relaxation  of  hostilities  In  Vietnam 
will  mean  a  reduction  in  defense  expendi- 
tures, or  the  danger  of  overheating  the 
economy  is  no  longer  present. 

In  the  meantime,  now  that  I  have  received 
a  great  deal  of  advice,  private  and  public, 
from  many  of  you  In  this  room  and  your 
bank  economists  who,  through  their  excel- 
lent bank  letters  and  public  addresses,  keep 
me  Informed  as  to  your  and  their  views.  It 
seems  falrplay  for  me  to  turn  the  tables  and 
Indulge  In  a  few  comments  concerning  your 
business.  Just  as  you  have  a  proper  concern 
and  give  advice  on  the  area  m  which  I 
operate.  I  have  a  very  real  Interest  In  your 
business. 

For  It  is  Important  that  we  understand 
each  other  on  certain  points. 

First,  I  recognize  that 'bank  borrowing  and 
lending  practices  are  determined  by  the 
banks  themselves  and  the  monetary  and 
bank  supervisory  authorities  who  receive 
their  powers  directly  from  the  Congress  and 
not  through  the  President  and,  hence,  are 
not  subject  to  policy  direction  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

Second,  as  previously  described  actions 
have  Indicated.  I  believe  that  fiscal  policy 
should  play  an  active  role  in  both  stimulat- 
ing the  economy  when  It  Is  stagnant  or  lag- 
ging and  restraining  the  economy  when  It  Is 
excessively  exuberant.  There  is  always  room 
for  differences  on  when  these  conditions 
exist  to  the  degree  that  public  action  should 
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be  undertaken,  what  type  of  fiscal  action  Is 
the  most  compatible  with  the  national 
interest,  and  the  pace  or  extent  to  which  the 
economy  should  either  be  stimulated  or 
restrained  by  fiscal  action. 

All  of  my  Instincts  are  that  either  stimulus 
or  restraint  should  be  applied  In  moderation 
or  In  stages  except  In  the  direst  emergencies. 
I  was  not  one  for  pressing  the  accelerator  , 
down  to  the  floor  In  the  expansionary  period 
of  the  first  5  years  of  this  decade.  And,  as 
you  well  know,  since  the  national  decision  to 
enlarge  our  military  activities  In  Vietnam, 
I  have  been  urging  moderate  and  responsible 
restraint  In  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors— preferring  to  touch  the  brakes  lightly 
without  risking  a  skid  Into  a  recession  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  drastic  action  is  nec- 
essary or  appropriate. 

Third,  I  have  no  objection  of  any  kind  to 
using  monetary  policy  as  a  part  of  the  total 
economic  stablUzatlon  arsenal.  I  have  said 
so  repeatedly  In  responding  to  Inquiries  at 
congressional  hearings. 

Fourth,  I  believe  that  fiscal  and  monetary 
restraints  to  deal  with  threats  of  Infiatlon 
should  work  In  a  coordinated  fashion,  Just 
as  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  directed  to- 
ward expansion  have  worked  together  In  the 
past  5  years. 

My  objection  to  the  December  action  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  had  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  I  would  have  preferred  to  have 
had  that  decision  delayed  until  January, 
until  the  administration  knew  and  the  Board 
could  know  what  the  budgetary  outlook  was 
lor  the  remainder  of  fiscal  1966  and  fiscal 
1967,  so  that  we  could  have  decided  together 
what  combination  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
restraints  were  appropriate.  If  there  were 
room  for  agreement. 

I  trust  that  the  coordination  which  had 
previously  existed  between  our  monetary  and 
our  fiscal  policies  has  again  been  reestab- 
lished and  that  Instances  of  disagreement 
over  procedures  and  timing  will  In  the  future 
be  less  Important.  Certainly,  the  adminis- 
tration's acceptance  of  the  Federal  Reserve's 
action  In  December  as  a  fact  of  life  and  Its 
Incorporation  Into  our  budget  planning  sym- 
bolizes that  desire  for  coordination. 

As  the  subsequent  shift  of  fiscal  policy  In 
the  President's  January  budget  from  stimu- 
lus to  moderate  restraint  signified,  some 
shift  In  monetairy  policy  In  the  nature  of  a 
moderation  of  credit  growth  was  appropri- 
ate. 

It  Is  Important,  however,  that  such  mod- 
eration as  Is  needed,  particularly  of  bank 
credit  growth,  be  accomplished  without  the 
skyrocketing  of  Interest  rates.  Raising  the 
price  of  money  should  not — and  need  not — 
be  the  only  means  of  determining  which 
applicants  get  the  loans. 

When  the  bigger  banks  rely  only  on  higher 
rates  as  the  means  for  allocating  credit 
among  a  few  large  borrowers,  this  tends  to 
put  up  the  cost  of  money  for  everyone. 

The  better  course.  In  dealing  with  a  credit 
growth  that  threatens  Inflation,  Is  to  turn 
down  or  scale  back  the  less  deserving  loan 
applications. 

In  this  connection.  I  read  with  considera- 
ble Interest,  the  recent  remarks  by  J.  How- 
ard Laerl,  vice  chairman.  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  at  an  American  Bankers 
Association  meeting  In  Chicago.  He  sug- 
gested some  voluntary  lending  guidelines  for 
bankers  to  follow  In  curbing  loans  that 
would  contribute  to  what  he  termed  cur- 
rent Inflationary  credit  excesses.  He  c<klled 
them  "today's  six  deadly  sins  of  lending." 
Make  up  your  own  list  if  you  don't  like  Mr. 
Laerl's. 

Mr.  Archie  K.  Davis,  chairman  of  the  Wa- 
chovia Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Winston -Salem, 
N.C.,  and  the  president  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  also  has  suggested  that 
It  is  essential  for  bankers  to  weed  out  less 
productive  and  speculative  loans. 


Banking  Industry  leaders  are  showing  an 
Increasing  awareness  of  the  need  for  making 
monetary  policy  effective  through  their  bank 
lending  f>ollcle8,  and  are  to  be  conpaended 
for  moving  in  this  du-ectlon. 

I  would  hope,  also,  that  there  will  be  an 
accompanying  disengagement  from  unrea- 
soning competition  for  time  and  savings  de- 
posits that  ignores  the  need  for  caution  anc} 
the  harm  that  kind  of  competition  can  do  to 
our  banking  and  financlEd  system. 

Federal  debt  management  also  has  a  role 
to  play  In  achieving  the  broad  emonomlc 
objectives  which  are  our  mutual  concern. 
This  is  why,  this  past  February,  we  took  the 
opportunity  while  refunding  the  mid-Feb- 
ruary maturities,  to  offer  the  holders  of 
April,  May,  and  August  1966  Issues  an  ex- 
change Into  a  new  4S/4-year,  5-percent  note. 

This  move  achieved  some  useful  debt  exten- 
sion and  lightened  significantly  the  refund- 
ing tasks  that  await  us  now  In  May  and 
August. 

In  taking  a  broad  view  of  the  Treasury  debt 
structure  and  Its  economic  Impact,  It  may  be 
of  some  Interest  to  note  that  while  the  total 
Treasury  debt  today  Is  some  83  billion  greater 
than  a  year  ago,  our  last  reading  showed  that 
Treasury  debt  in  the  hands  of  the  public  was 
actually  down  by  $1.5  billion  over  the  year. 
And  for  those  who  sometimes  look  to  Gov- 
ernment financial  policies  as  the  source  of 
undue  monetary  expansion,  I  would  remind 
you  that  commercial  bank  holdings  of  Treas- 
ury debt  are  down  by  $3  billion  in  the  past 
year.  No  doubt  this  decline  In  bank  holdings 
has  made  our  financing  task  a  mite  more  diffi- 
cult and  costly,  but  It  has  also  provided 
rather  striking  evidence  that  our  deficit  has 
been  financed  with  genuine  savings  acciunu- 
latlons. 

In  rountUng  out  this  picture  of  debt  man- 
agement, If  hould  say  a  few  words  also  about 
Federal  aglncy  sales  of  financial  assets. 

Tills  type  of  activity  is  designed  to  ch£in- 
nel  more  private  Investment  funds  Into  the 
Federal  credit  programs,  and  avoid  locking 
up  scarce  budgetary  resources  in  a  rising 
aggregate  of  direct  Federal  loans.  It  car- 
ries forward  a  program  that  received  Its  first 
strong  Impetus  In  the  mld-1950'8  under  the 
Elsenhower  admirUstratlon.  The  principle 
of  substituting  private  for  public  credit,  and 
helping  thereby  to  cut  new  channels  of 
moneyflows  In  the  credit  markets,  waa 
warmly  endorsed  subsequently  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Money  and  Credit,  and  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Committee  on  Federal  Credit 
Programs,  which  was  chaired  by  my  able 
predecessor,  Douglas  Dillon. 

In  seeking  to  expand  this  useful  area  of 
partnership  between  private  and  pubUc  en- 
terprise we  are  well  aware  that  It  would  be 
fxjlntless  to  attempt  to  press  more  on  the 
market  than  It  can  readily  absorb.  That  Is 
why  we  are  Interested  In  further  developing 
the  techniques  for  amassing  pools  of  direct 
loans  held  by  Federal  agencies  and  selling 
participations  In  those  pools  to  private  In- 
vestors. This  provides  an  effective,  economi- 
cal means  for  tapping  the  resources  of  the 
private  market  to  serve  broad  public  pxir- 
poses. 

In  making  these  asset  sales  programs  the 
success  they  should  be,  the  Government 
needs  your  help  and  I  am  here  today  to  ask 
for  it. 

After  taking  account  of  net  sales  of  fed- 
erally owned  financial  assets  and  direct  Fed- 
eral agency  Issues,  and  balancing  this  against 
the  decline  in  holdings  of  Treasury  obliga- 
tions In  the  hands  of  the  public,  we  would 
estimate  that  the  Federal  sector  will  make 
only  a  modest  net  demand  for  credit  on  the 
private  economy  for  this  fiscal  year — perhaps 
on  the  order  of  $2  or  $3  billion.  More  Im- 
pressive still,  according  to  current  plans,  we 
would  expect  the  Federal  sector  to  make 
little  or  no  net  credit  demand  on  the  rest 
of  the  economy  In  fiscal  1067. 


While  we  recognize  that  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  exercised  by  public  authority 
have  important  roles  to  play  In  containing  a 
buoyant  economy,  these  alone  are  not 
enough.  There  also  must  be  responsible  re-  - 
stralnt  In  the  private  sector.  In  the  many 
day-to-day  decisions  affecting  prices  and 
wages. 

We  sometimes  hear  of  particular  periods 
of  price  Increase  described  as  "cost-push"  or 
"demand-pull."  with  particular  remedies 
supposedly  appropriate  to  one  situation  or 
the  other.  We  all  know,  of  course,  that,  In 
an  economy  as  complex  as  ours,  both  "cost- 
push"  and  "demand-pull"  forces  may  be  at 
work,  and  Interacting,  at  the  same  time. 
This  means  that  we  need  both  monetary  and 
fiscal  restraints  and,  alongside  them,  appro- 
priate wage-price  guidelines  to  serve  as  yard- 
sticks for  keeping  wage  and  price  declsiona 
within  noninflatlonsu"y  bounds. 

Those  who  would  discard  the  guidelines 
might  do  well  to  consider  the  alternatives — 
In  terms  of  price  behavior,  economic  growth, 
gold  outflow,  and  maintenance  of  basic  eco- 
nomic freedom. 

Incidentally,  as  an  aside  to  some  outspoken 
bank  and  academic  economists,  advice  on 
using  monetary  and  fiscal  restraint  to  con- 
tain inflation  would  carry  more  conviction  in 
certain  quarters  If  1^  were  accompanied  by 
equally  vocal  support  of  wage-price  guide- 
posts. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  emphasize  a  very  Im- 
portant part  of  any  antl-lnflatlonary  effort — 
our  savings  Bond  program  which  Is  moving 
forward  now  with  new  Impetiis. 

Already  the  higher  rate  of  4.16  percent," 
recently  announced  by  President  Johnson,  Is 
making  Its  ampact  on  the  payroll  savings 
plan  throughout  Industry. 

Specifically,  top  management  officials  of 
more  companies  are  actively  committed  to 
the  plan;  many  more  employees  are  being 
Introduced  to  Its  values;  increased  allot- 
ments are  being  reported  by  those  already 
participating  In  the  plan. 

And,  Incidentally,  President  Johnson  has 
launched  a  governmentwlde  payroll  savings 
bond  drive  that  promises  to  break  by  a  wide 
margin  all  previous  records  of  Federal  em- 
ployee participation  since  World  War  II. 

While  It  will  take  some  few  months  yet  to 
determine  the  effect  of  the  higher  interest 
rate  on  payroll  savings  totals — since  the  Gov- 
ernment campaign  and  many  of  the  corpo- 
rate campaigns  are  Jiist  getting  under  way — 
early  Indications  are  that  substantial  restilts 
will  be  registered. 

The  bankers  of  America  are  our  longtime, 
dedicated  allies  In  the  successful  promotion 
of  the  savings  bond  program. 

I  commend  bankers  everywhere  for  their 
support  of  our  program  in  the  past  and  I 
solicit  their  encouragement  and  cooperation 
for  the  need  and  the  effort  that  lie  ahead. 

In  the  savings  bond  program,  and  In  every 
other  part  of  our  national  effort  to  maintain 
steady  balanced  growth  while  meeting  vital 
commitments,  we  must  all — in  Government, 
m  banking"  and  finance.  In  Industry  and 
commerce — bear  an  extra  burden  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  days  and  months  ahead. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  BOS- 
TON CELTICS  AND  TO  BIG  BILL 
RUSSELL 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bos- 
ton Celtics  of  the  National  Basketball 
Association  have  blazed  the  trail  again. 
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Their  captair;  and  outstanding  piavpr, 
big  Bill  Ru.s,sell,  has  been  named  to  coach 
the  Boston  Celtics  for  the  next  bcusket- 
bai;  seacion,  Tliis  marks  the  first  time 
that  a  Nefcjro  has  been  named  to  lead  a 
major  basketball  team.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  the  first  time  that 
a  major  professional  team  in  any  sport 
has  ever  selected  a  Negro  to  the  top 
management  position. 

Mr  Speaker.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
that  this  magnificent  basketball  orga- 
nization from  Boston  has  made  its  fol- 
lowers stand  up  and  cneer — not  alone 
from  being  the  winnlngest  team  in  pro- 
fessional basketball  but  also  because  of 
its  concern  for  giving  a  ch'^nce  to  a  gifted 
player  no  matter  what  tlie  color  of  his 
skin. 

In  1950,  the  Celtics  was  the  first  team 
to  sign  a  Negro  player  in  the  National 
Basketball  As.sociation. 

I'm  pleased,  proud  and  happy.  Once  again 
the  Celtics  make  history. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  Celtics' 
owner.  Marvin  Kratter  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  of  us  who  have  been  a  ptirt  of  the 
great  legislative  strides  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  in  civil  rights,  are 
pleased  and  proud,  too. 

We  congratulate  Mar.in  Kratter,  Ar- 
nold R':'d  Auerbach — the  present  and 
the  greatest  basketball  coach  of  all  time, 
the  entire  Boston  Celtic?  team  and  man- 
asement  We  wish  Bill  Russell  the  same 
k:nd  of  coachm.g  success  enjoyed  by 
•Red"  Auerbach.  All  Americans  can  be 
proud  of  his  achievement, 

Mr  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  include  with  my  remarks  a  column  by 
the  highly  resi>ected  sports  writer  of  the 
New  York  Times.  Arthur  Daley,  and  a 
background  story,  "Glorj'  at  the  Basket," 
from  the  New  York  Times: 

Thk  BR£.*KrHKoraH 
Bv   Arthur   Duley) 

Red  "  Auerbach  Interrupted  a  conversa- 
tion with  a  visiting  repc'rieT  as  Bill  Russell 
ambled  past  In  the  Boston  Celtic  dressing 
room  the  winter  before  last 

"Why  don't  you  get  in  rondltlom?"  growled 
Auerbach.  "All  you're  able  to  do  now  is  play 
a  lousy  46  minutes." 

Since  pro  basketball  gaxnee  are  48  mlnutoa 
in  duration,  the  artificiality  of  the  redhead's 
p.^eudo  complalr.t  wm  obvious  Riissell  mere- 
ly grunted  and  grinned  admlrlnKly  at  Auer- 
bach And  Auerbach  grinned  admiringly  at 
Russell  There  was  no  mistaking  the  deep 
rapport  between  the  men 

That  rapport  towk  on  new  sJgnlflcanoe 
y"sterd  iv  The  dynamic  Bed  had  announced 
son-.p  t.nie  ago  th.it  he  was  retiring  as  Celtic 
ci.'moh  a.'ter  .\  'tintiuiticaily  succcssfiil  reign. 
Hen<>  <>peru:iition  wa£  widespread  alsout  the 
■  rfe:J,.ty  jf  the  man  who  wotUd  Inherit  his 
n,  ir.-'.c  .A.erbach  ended  It  In  sttmnlng 
r.ushl-;  V.  Sy  n.m-.ing  Ru.sse'i  as  the  next  Celtic 
c  xicli  Wh.Tt  crlves  this  move  such  extra 
impact  Is  the  fact  that  Big  Bill  Is  a  Negro. 

THE    PIONErR 

T7-.S3  makes  him  a  pioneer  be<-ause  'his  la 
the  tlrst  breakthrough  of  the  color  line  No 
ma'or  pr'sfefwlonal  team  In  any  sport  had 
ever  e.ev.-ited  a  Negro  t*  the  top  directional 
Job  But  Rti.s.se:i  wli;  not  be  the  last.  In 
manv  respec*.s  It  was  a  logical  advancement 
beouuxe  the  t;d;  msist-er  of  defenise  had  already 
earned  the  pr^^found  respect  of  everyone  con- 
nected with  the  game.  e«i->«cla;iy  his  team- 
mates and  Auerb.\ch 

Although  their  relationship  embraced  mu- 
tual understanding  and  appreciation   Ri««el! 


and  Auerbach  enjoy  a  strictly  profeeadonal 
rappwrt.  Big  BUI  a&ld  aa  mucb  In  bis  recent 
autobiography,  "Oo  Up  for  Olory,"  as  he 
frankly  appraised  hU  bees  aa  the  greatest 
of  all  coachee,  the  only  one  he'd  ever  play 
for.     Then  he  added : 

"Yet,  we  are  not  particularly  frienda.  No 
man  who  ever  has  played  for  Auerbach  has 
ever  been  close  to  him,  with  the  poealble 
exception  of  Bob  Cousy." 

When  Couay  retired  and  Russell  became 
the  captain  of  the  team,  be  moved  so  easily 
and  gracefully  Into  the  role  that  his  promo- 
tion probably  wUl  be  Just  an  extension  of 
what  he  has  been  doing.  Since  Auerbach 
will  stay  on  as  general  manager  to  handle 
player  procurement  and  the  manifold  other 
Jobs  the  position  calls  for,  the  new  player- 
coach  need  concern  himself  only  with  floor 
dlrecUon.  He  U  fully  familiar  with  the 
asalgmnent. 

The  other  players  look  up  to  him  and  this 
Isn't  only  because  he's  6  feet,  10  Inches  tall. 
He  embodies  the  Celtic  spirit  Just  as  Cousy 
did  before  him,  a  fierce  pride  In  the  team 
whereby  self-interest  is  always  subordinated 
for  the  good  of  the  team  as  a  whole. 

Militant  on  the  subject  of  civil  rights  and 
occasionally  abrasive  because  of  bis  out- 
spoken characteristics,  Russell  has  made 
outsiders  mad  at  him.  But  In  the  tightly 
knit  family  of  a  pro  basketball  squad — this 
Is  the  tightest  knit  unit  of  any  sport — he  Is 
extremely  well  liked.  He  can  be  bright  and 
witty  off  the  court.  On  It,  though,  he  Is 
the  type  of  player  that  the  other  Celtics 
cannot  help  but  admire. 

Only  K.  C.  Jones,  a  teamnaate  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  San  Pranclsco.  has  been  a  Celtic 
as  long  as  BUI  has.  So  he  was  one  of  the 
game's  dominating  performers  when  the 
others  enlisted  In  the  ranks.  Even  at  the 
age  of  32,  he  still  is  a  dominating  performer. 

DSrXNSIVE  WONDOt 

In  a  way,  he  Is  a  self-made  star.  His 
forte  was  defense  and  he  developed  the  art 
to  a  peak  such  as  no  one  else  has  come  close 
to  attaining.  He  has  been  such  a  terror  at 
disrupting  enemy  offensive  surges  with  his 
rebounding  and  blocking  of  shots  that  the 
Celtic  attack  has  been  geared  around  him. 
Russell  gets  the  rebound  or  missed  shot. 
Zing.  And  the  Celtics  are  flashing  down- 
court  in  the  quick  break  that  has  been  the 
cornerstone  of  their  success. 

It  Is  possible  that  disintegration  has  be- 
gun to  reach  Into  the  great  machine  Auer- 
bach drove  vrtth  such  intensity  to  success 
after  success.  Some  of  the  parts  are  getting 
worn  by  age,  and  the  Celtics,  like  the  old 
Yankees  they  once  resembled,  no  longer 
generate  fear  In  the  opposition.  That  will 
be  the  heaviest  burden  Russell  will  be  asked 
to  assume. 

BUI  once  said  that  he  never  wanted  to  be 
a  coach.  But  he  became  so  fascinated  by 
the  Idea  of  becoming  the  first  Negro  coach 
In  a  major  professional  sport  that  he  could 
not  resist  the  challenge.  Maybe  It's  i>art  of 
the  pride  that  lifted  him — and  the  Celtics — 
to  greatness,  an  overwhelming  urge  to  be 
tjest.  It  even  Is  reflected  In  his  salary  as  a 
player.  Its  •100.001  per  annum.  Why  the 
extra  buck?  WUt  Chamberlain,  his  fore- 
most rival.  Is  paid  $100,000. 

"Olokt  at  the  Basket" 
(By  WUllam  Felton  Russell) 
IJ  his  book  were  called  "Small  Expecta- 
tions" Instead  of  "Go  Up  for  Olory,"  the  title 
might  better  describe  the  roots  of  WUllam 
Felton  RusseU.  He  never  expected  to  be 
most  of  the  things  he  has  become,  and  that's 
only  fair,  because  he  has  not  become  most 
of  the  things  people  expected.  He  never 
expected  to  be  much  of  a  basketball  player, 
ncff  to  go  to  college,  nor  to  become  wealthy, 
nor  to  meet  two  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  nor  to  own  a  rubber  plantation  In 
.Africa,  and  a  restaurant  In  New  England. 


He  never  expected  to  have  his  autobiography 
published  at  the  age  of  32,  nor  to  become  the 
key  figure  In  the  longest  streak  of  champion- 
ships  any  major  professional  team  has  com- 
piled In  American  sports. 

Nor  did  he  expect,  as  recently  as.  a  month 
ago,  to  become  the  first  Negro  to  be  named  as 
head  coach  of  a  major  league  te€im.  as  he 
was  yesterday  when  he  was  named  to  sue- 
ceed  Arnold  "Red"  Auerbach  next  season  as 
coach  of  the  Boston  Celtics  of  the  National 
Basketball  Association. 

It  Is  the  significance  of  such  a  break- 
through  that  matters  most  to  Russell,  who 
has  always  been  outspoken  on  racial  matters 
He  has  never  bothered  to  hide  his  bitter- 
ness  at  limitations  on  opportunltlet.  for  Ne- 
groes,  and  has  never  hesitated  to  rock  the 
boat  In  attempting  to  extend  them. 

But  Russell's  militancy  is  not  the  moet 
striking  facet  of  his  personality.  To  those 
who  have  frequent  contact  with  him,  Rus- 
sell's  main  characteristics  are  pride,  Intel- 
ligence, an  active  and  appreciative  sense  of 
humor,  a  preoccupation  with  dignity,  moodl- 
ness,  a  capacity  for  consideration  once  his 
friendship  or  sympathy  has  been  aroused 
and  an  unwlUlngness  to  compromise  what^ 
ever  truths  he  has  accepted. 

WIDE-RANGE   ATHLETE 

He  Is  a  thoughtful  man.  Introspective  and 
Intense,  Involved  with  the  larger  world  and 
Immensely  ciu-lous  about  It,  opinionated  at 
any  given  moment,  but  wUlIng  to  alter  his 
conclusions  as  his  viewpoints  shift.  His 
social  sense  is  strong,  his  appetite  for  knowl- 
edge Is  large,  and  his  tolerance  of  what  he 
considers  to  be  an  affront  is  constantly 
diminishing. 

AU  this,  somehow.  Is  not  what  people 
expect  of  a  6-foot  10-lnch  professional  ath- 
lete who  has  won  every  attainable  prize  In 
his  sport  and  a  huge  salary.  Athletes  are 
supposed  to  be  unshakably  enthusiastic, 
unthinking  outside  their  professional  sphere, 
grateful  to  the  amorphous  public  however 
abusive  It  becomes,  and  able  to  mind  their 
own  business. 

Nor  do  people  expect  a  basketball  star  to 
be  individualistic  enough  to  sport  a  short 
beard  along  with  his  mustache,  to  express 
his  own  prejudices,  or  to  refuse  to  sign 
autographs  as  a  matter  of  principle. 

But  if  such  a  description  makes  Russell 
seem  severe,  it  needs  modification.  His 
high-pitched  laugh  somewhere  between  a 
cackle  and  a  giggle,  brightens  the  company 
he  Is  m.  He  can  laugh  at  himself  as  weU 
as  at  others,  and  has  a  fine  eye  for  the  ridic- 
ulous— and  the  ridiculous  crops  up  con- 
stantly In  the  hectic  world  of  professional 
basketball. 

As  a  coach,  one  can  expect  him  to  be  the 
sort  of  man  who  often  thinks  of  the  quot- 
abUlty  of  a  remark  before  making  It,  and 
who  can  turn  a  pertinent  phrase  with  con- 
siderable skUl.  The  analytic  powers  ttiat 
make  him  so  original  and  effective  as  a  de- 
fensive player  seem  well  suited  to  his  new 
position.  And  the  sort  of  passionate  self- 
demand  that  enabled  him  to  become  a  suc- 
cess Is  bound  to  make  him  hard  to  Uve  with 
at  times. 

LONG    WAT    rKOM    MONROE 

Russell  was  born  m  Moiu-oe,  La.,  on 
Lincoln's  Birthday,  February  12,  1934,  and 
spent  the  first  8  years  of  his  life  there.  Then 
his  mother  took  Mm  and  his  brother,  Charlie, 
to  Oakland,  CaUf.,  where  their  father  had 
gone  to  work  In  a  war  plant.  Russell  grew 
up  there. 

In  the  eighth  grade,  he  almost  flunked. 
In  the  ninth,  at  Hoover  Junior  High,  he 
couldn't  even  make  the  home  room  basket- 
baU  team  (he  wasn't  very  tall  then).  At 
McClymonds  High  School,  which  was  95 
percent  Negro,  he  was  simply  the  kid  brother 
of  Charlie,  a  fine  athlete  who  had  gone  to 
Oakland  Tech  instead  of  McClymonds.  On 
the  Junior  varsity  team  there,  he  had  to  share 
the  16th  uniform  with  another  boy. 
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But  by  the  time  he  was  a  senior  and  6 
feet.  5  inches  tall,  he  was  playing  on  the  var- 
sity, and  all  life — externally — opened  up:  the 
University  of  San  Pranclsco.  undefeated  sea- 
sons, the  Olympics  in  Australia,  and  flnaUy 
the  Celtics. 

Internally,  life  has  not  opened  up  that 
much  yet  for  BUI  Russell.  His  real  hopes 
are  still  concerned  with  a  better  society  for 
his  children — Bill.  Jr..  and  Jacob,  his  sons, 
and  Kenyatta.  his  3-year-old  daughter — and 
the  breakthrough  character  of  his  new  posi- 
tion means  much  to  him  in  that  light.  It 
won't.  In  his  mind,  make  up  for  Monroe,  La., 
but  it  will  help  supersede  It. 


CHINA:   A  STRANGER  AND  AFRAID 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  Inter- 


and  given  to  inexplicable  words  and  acts. 
For  some,  it  constitutes  "a  growing  menace 
to  our  national  security."  ActuaUy,  for  all 
of  us  the  "Ctdna  question"  looms  ever  larger 
as  a  major  problem  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
20th  century. 

In  appraising  present-day  China,  one  must 
constantly  refer  to  Its  prophetic  past.  The 
Chinese  people  constructed  their  imperial 
state  in  geographic  and  cultural  Isolation, 
and  for  two  full  millennia  that  Kmplre.  cul- 
turally without  a  peer  within  the  range  of 
Chinese  vision,  occupied  a  prominent  politi- 
cal position  In  Asia,  ringed  about  by  unruly 
barbarian  nomads  and  subordinate  vassal 
states.  The  Chinese  culture  was  non-Greek, 
non-Roman.  non-Chrlstlan  and  nonchlval- 
rous.  The  sole  accepted  cosmogony.  Chinese 
Confucianism,  looked  to  an  ultimate  unlver- 
sallsm  In  which  all  peoples  would  be  united 
under  the  one  legitimate  rule  on  earth,  that 
of  the  Son  of  Heaven — the  Chinese  Empercw. 

It  was  thus  only  natural  that,  when  Oc- 
cidental seafarers  In  the  19th  century  bat- 
tled to  break  through  China's  closed  door, 
the  Chinese  rejected  the  validity  of  Western 
concepts  of  International  intercourse,  polit- 
ical philosophy,  and  economic  theory.  China 
proved  very  difficult  to  deal  with  in  the  i9th 
century,   when  it  was  weak;    it  Is   scarcely 


esting  to  note  the  extent  to  which  the  »»,  ♦      u  „    r^i^=    .r^.^ 

united  States  is  at  last  beginning  to  take-    !ll?„^„l°s.^  then.  „t^«f,„-h^«^^„^J.^t, „K 
notice  of  mainland  China 


OflBcial  policy,  judging  from  Secre- 
tary Rusk's  recently  released  testimony. 
Is  far  more  realistic  than  It  has  been  in 
years.  But  as  we  become  more  concerned 
about  China,  we  do  well  to  study  the 
views  of  the  few  Americans  who  have 
continued  to  study  China  while  it  was 
unfashionable  to  do  so. 

O.  Edmund  Clubb,  a  scholar  who 
served  in  China  while  an  officer  In  the 
Foreign  Service,  has  written  a  lucid  and 
thoughtful  article  which  appears  In  the 
winter  1966  Issue  of  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Forum. 

In  "China:  A  Stranger  and  Afraid," 
Professor  Clubb  discusses  China's  role  in 
the  world  community.  He  rejects  the 
theory  that  China  has  the  ability  to  win 
control  of  the  future  of  the  developing 
nations,  and  he  lists  the  weaknesses  of 
China  Itself.  In  conclusion,  he  theorizes 
that  China's  entire  world  stance  might 
be  changed  if  she  became  a  member  of 
the  family  of  nations. 

His  article  Is  a  most  useful  contribution 
to  the  current  discussion  of  China.  The 
entire  text  follows: 

China:  A  Stranger  aix.   Atraid 
(By  O.  Edmund  Clubb) 

(Note. — O.  Edmund  Clubb  is  research  biog- 
rapher at  Columbia's  research  project  on 
men  and  politics  In  modern  China  and  senior 
research  associate  in  the  East  Asian  Insti- 
tute, of  which  Prof.  A.  Doak  Bamett  is 
acting  director.  The  research  project  on 
modem  China,  formed  In  1955.  is  preparing  a 
three-volume  biographical  dictionary  of  men 
of  the  Republican  period,  1912-49.  The  first 
volume  of  this  series  will  appear  in  the  fall 
of  1966.  Mr.  Clubb  came  to  Columbia  after  a 
distinguished  career  In  the  U.S.  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, having  served  24  years  In  China,  Indo- 
china, and  the  Soviet  Far  East.  He  was  con- 
sul general  at  Vladivostok.  Mukden.  Chang- 
chun and.  at  the  time  of  the  Communist 
takeover,  Pelplng.  From  1950  to  1952  he  was 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Chinese  Affairs  In  the 
State  Department.  His  latest  book.  "Twen- 
tieth Century  China."  published  by  Coltmi- 
bla  University  Press  In  1964.  has  Just  been 
issued  In  paperback;  he  is  currently  at  work 
on  a  book  about  Slno-Sovlet  relations.) 

To  many  Americans  China  seems  a  strange 
giant,  recently  entered  upon  the  world  scene 


stronger,  It  stUl  manifested  Individualistic 
attitudes  toward  a  world  order  it  had  had  no 
part  In  making. 

The  main  alms  of  Cliinese  Governments 
from  the  1911  revolution  onward  have  been 
the  slotighlng  off  of  China's  unequal  stattis 
and  restoration  of  CtUna's  former  position  of 
dominance  In  Asia.  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his 
colleagues  not  only  Inherited  the  same  urge 
to  national  aggrandizement,  but  dreamed 
rosier  dreams  still,  thinking  to  have  a  renas- 
cent, relnsplred  China  provide  a  pattern  for 
the  emerging  countries  of  the  world — even 
as  Confucian  China  had  been  regarded  as 
the  model  for  would-be  civilized  peoples 
everywhere  under  heaven."  Communist 
China,  that  is,  would  lead  the  world  revolu- 
tion In  the  overthrow  of  Imperialism;  the 
Maoist  design  would  show  the  way  to  hu- 
manity for  construction  of  a  brave  new 
world. 

During  the  p>ast  centxiry  of  uncomfortably 
close  contacts  with  the  world  of  competitive 
states,  China  regularly  endeavored  to  achieve 
its  alms  by  playing  one  power  against  the 
other;  Communist  China  under  Peking's 
guidance  has  In  large  measure  followed  the 
tradition.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  Re- 
public in  1912  the  Chinese  have  developed 
close,  friendly  relations  with  no  big  power — 
except  for  the  brief  period  between  1950  and 
1957,  when  the  Communist  Chinese  acted  as 
If  they  and  the  Soviet  Russians  were  true 
allies.  After  1957  Peking  relapsed  into  the 
tradition. 

At  present  China  has  reasonably  friendly 
relations  with  a  number  of  small  countries, 
from  Cambodia  to  Albania;  but  one  can  per- 
ceive here  something  of  the  patriarchal  be- 
nevolence that  Imperial  China  manifested 
toward  a  vassal  nation,  which  was  expected 
In  due  course,  to  "lai-hua"— come  and  be 
converted  (to  the  Chinese  way).  Peking,  In 
Implementing  the  doctrine  of  peaceful  co- 
existence to  which  It  subscribes,  applies  it 
only  to  "friendly"  countries,  not  to  others. 
And  Peking's  suggestion  that  there  should  be 
formed  a  new  United  Nations  carries  the 
clear  Implication  that  the  new  organization 
should  naturally  be  made  up  of  countries 
hewing  to  the  Chinese  line.  The  Peking 
regime  apparently  assumes  today  that  the 
weaker  countries  with  which  It  maintains 
amicable  relations  will  eventually  accept  the 
Maoist  type  of  revolution,  and  "lal-hua." 
Other  big  powers  present  In  Asia,  on  the  other 
band,  fall  automatically  into  the  category 
of  potential  competitors  with  China.  And 
that  category  includes  the  U33JI. 


Tiiis  in  part  explains  why  China,  in  Ita 
quest  for  power,  places  such  great  stress  on 
anticipated  revolutions  In  the  poor,  under- 
developyed  countries  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America.  Mao  Tse-tung  proposes  that  the 
Chinese  pmttem  should  be  exported  for  use 
In  alien  environments  as  far  afield  as  Africa 
and  Latin  America.  He  woiUd  foster  and 
support  "wars  of  liberation."  to  the  end  that 
that  there  could  be  created  something  in  the 
nature  of  an  Asian  People's  Federated  Repub- 
lic, with  China  dominant  In  the  center — 
once  again  the  Middle  Kingdom,  as  of  old. 

China's  position  in  the  world  conununity 
would  obviously  be  tremendously  enhanced 
If  various  emerging  nations  were  tosexperl- 
ence  violent  revolutions  giving  birth  to  Mao- 
ist-type regimes  that  would  revolve  con- 
tentedly In  the  Chinese  orbit.  But  political 
environments  differ  widely  throughout  the 
world,  revolution  Is  a  complex  and  perilous 
undertaking  of  uncertain  issue,  and  In  the 
global  theater  China  lias  so  far  had  little 
success. 

Lacking  either  the  economic  strength  that 
would  permit  it  to  compete  on  equal  terms 
with  indtistrlalized  countries  for  Influence 
among  the  developing  nations,  or  the  mUl- 
tary  sinews  that  would  permit  direct  inter- 
vention In  the  affairs  of  other  countries  In 
defiance  of  third  i>owers,  China  has  been 
forced  to  depend  largely  upon  political  prop- 
aganda to  fiirtber  Its  foreign  policy  aints. 
However,  since  that  propaganda  has  been 
couched  in  bellicose  terms  In  an  era  when 
the  peoples  of  the  world  long  generally  for 
peace  and  economic  betterment,  and  has 
moreover  been  transparently  designed  to 
serve  Cliinese  interests  first  and  foremost, 
other  countries  have  shown  themselves  reluc- 
tant to  accept  Maoism  as  a  promising  solu- 
tion for  their  Indigenous  problems,  Peking's 
campaign  to  discredit  Soviet  oommuiUsm  has 
for  the  most  part  had  the  boomerang  effect 
of  discrediting  Chinese  communism. 

The  probability  of  China's  winning  control 
of  the  future  of  the  developing  nations  is 
therefore  remote.  The  dream  Is  not  likely 
to  become  reality.  Given  time,  Peking  may 
indeed  prove  able  to  exploit,  to  a  degree,  the 
growing  resentments  of  the  poor  nations  of 
the  world  against  the  rich.  But  China's  re- 
lation to  the  world  community  will  In  the 
foreseeable  future  be  determined  less  by  de- 
velopments In  the  zone  of  the  emerging  na- 
tions than  by  its  relations  with  the  two  great 
nuclear  powers,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States. 

Peking's  relations  with  Moscow  offer  an 
outstanding  example  of  modern  China's  in- 
grained unwillingness  to  maintain  relations 
with  another  major  power  In  Asia  on  a  basis 
of  equality — unless  that  equality  is  heavily 
weighted  in  China's  favor.  Communist 
China's  main  opportunity  for  advancing 
rapidly  toward  its  goal  of  becoming  a  first- 
rate  military,  poUtlcal.  and  economic  power 
lay  In  close  collaboration  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  its  ally  from  1950  onward.  Soviet 
aid  to  China  In  the  first  8  years  of  operation 
of  the  Slno-Sovlet  alliance  (1960-67)  vras  of 
critical  Importance  In  both  military  and  eco- 
nomic terms. 

Over  the  next  8  years,  Peking  endeavored 
to  Impose  upon  Moscow  a  Maoist  truth 
which  would  have  required  the  Soviet  Union 
to  cut  off  economic  aid  programs  benefiting 
1x>urgeolsle  nationalist  regimes  among  the 
emerging  nations  and  channel  massive  aid 
to  China  Instead,  China  also  demanded 
that  Moscow  force  the  pace  of  Communist- 
led  revolutions  against  such  bourgeoisie  na- 
tlonaUst  governments  in  order  the  qiUcker 
to  "encircle  the  towns  by  the  countryside" 
on  a  global  scale,  with  the  U.S.S.R.  accept- 
ing military*  confrontation  with  the  United 
States  If  the  latter  opposed  its  arms  to  the 
course  of  revolution. 

The  results  of  that  campaign  are  notorious. 
The  Soviets  rejected  these  self-serving  Chi- 
nese  propositions.      Working   arrangements 
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between  the  fwo  countries  bruke  down  In 
the  :n:atary,  polilicdi.  and  economic  fields 
In  ly6ij  Peking  h.^1  two  subsequent  op- 
portuniilee.  In  mid- 1963  and  after  Ktiru- 
shchev's  dlsmlsaal  In  October  1984,  to  retreat 
from  Its  attack  on  the  Soviet  leadership. 
On  the  first  occaaion.  It  sent  a  party  dele- 
gation to  Moscow  under  the  leadership  of 
the  hardnosed  Teng  Hsiao-p'ing;  but  the 
Chinese  hart  set  their  price  too  high  and  no 
rigre«ir.ent   w;ia   rei.ched 

On  the  second.  Premier  Chou  En-lal  made 
the  trip  to  the  Soviet  capital  Peking  prob- 
ably assumed  that  its  attacks  on  the  Soviet 
leader  during  the  preceding  months  had 
brought  abovit  his  downfall:  that  Is.  that  It 
had  won  a  victory  the  fruits  of  which  were 
to  be  had  for  the  asking  This  turned  out 
to  be  an  Incorrect  assessment  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  Chou,  finding  upon  scratching 
Brezhnev  and  Kosygln  that  they  were  as 
much  Tatars  as  Khrushchev,  returned  home 
emptyhanded  But      the       Chinese      still 

flaunted  their  new  policy  of  self-reliance, 
continued  their  war  of  attrition  against  the 
Soviet  political  position,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  announced  that  their  third  5- 
year  plan  would  be  launched  In  1966. 

The  outward  appearance  of  solid  strength 
and  robust  self-confidence  Is  deceptive. 
China  Is  in  serio  is  difficulty  It  has  isolated 
Itself  from  the  chief  holders  of  world  power 
before  having  constructed  an  adequate  mili- 
tary and  economic  base,  before  having  gained 
a  power  fulcrum  wtiereby  effectively  to  lever 
one  great  power  agaln.st  another  for  China's 
benefit.  Without  substantia!  foreign  aid, 
China  cannot  develop  Its  backward  economy 
speedily  to  a  condition  of  national  self-suf- 
ficiency. And  at  this  very  time  the  country 
faces  a  grave  foreign  danger  The  two  cir- 
cumstances are  interrelated,  and  they  are 
critical:  If  the  Peking  regime  leads'  the 
country  to  di8ast.«r  in  either  the  domestic  or 
the  foreign  field  lu  strategy  stands  dis- 
credited in  the  eyes  of  its  people  and  Its  hold 
on  the  mandate  of  heaven  Is  weakend. 

In  the  economic  field,  the  country's  plan- 
ners would  be  able  to  provide  for  a  rapid  de- 
velopment of  agriculture  to  meet  the  mul- 
tiple demands  of  a  growing  industrv  and  an 
expiixllng  population  only  by  keeping  capi- 
tal investment  in  Indu.'itry  at  the  low  level 
maintained-  during  the  past  5  years  of  eco- 
nomic "readjustment." 

A  return,  on  the  other  hand,  to  emphasis 
on  Industriulization.  at  a  time  when  China 
Is  still  :mpi:)rTlnK  'ver  5  million  tons  of  food 
grains  annually,  without  a  substantial  re- 
duction of  births,  could  mean  that  the  popu- 
lation-food supply  ratio  would  soon  get  dan- 
gerously out  of  balance.  Up  to  the  end  of 
1965  no  details  of  the  projected  new  plan 
had  been  announced  Peking  i.s  ojvlously 
unable  to  evolve  a  third  5-year  plan  suitable 
for  satisfying  the  national  pvirposes  with  re- 
spect to  both  pe.oce  and  war 

This  Is  the  situation  a.t  a  time  when,  on 
the  foreign  front.  China  lives  under  the 
threat  of  the  mllitAry  power  of  the  United 
States,  which  U  early  designated  as  Its  "En- 
em  v  No  1"  The  United  States,  be  It  said,  has 
acted  in  generous  me.^sure  to  confirm  this 
Image  In  the  decade  And  a  half  since  the 
1950  break  In  Slno-Amerlcan  relations,  It 
has  labored  .strenuously  to  erect  a  great  wall 
for  the  containment  of  China,  and  now 
mans  a  ring  of  strong  military  bases  stretch- 
ing from  Korea  and  Japan  in  the  north  to 
Thailand  In  southeast  As,la  on  the  periphery 
of  Chlaa, 

It  Is  allied  to  the  Chinese  Communists' 
domestic  enemies,  the  Chinese  Nationalists 
on  Formosa,  and  for  15  years  has  maintained 
the  US  7th  Fleet  in  the  Formosa  strait. 
And  It  has  been  the  chief  barrier  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Pelplng's  delegation  Into  the 
United  Nations  In  international  as  in  per- 
sonal relations,  hostility  breeds  hostility. 
China  now  clings  to  the  slogan  •anti-Amerl- 
.can  imperialism"  with  a  near-religious  fer- 


vor, and  the  United  States  Is  as  rigidly  com- 
mitted to  Its  antl-Chlnese  policy. 

One  cannot  fruitfully  dwell  long  on  might- 
have-beens.  It  Is  known  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  are  Intelligent,  pragmatic  to  a 
degree,  and  formed  as  other  men.  There  Is 
no  proving  the  proposition  that  a  subtler 
Chinese  foreign  policy  line,  or  a  more  imagi- 
native and  flexible  American  approach  to 
China,  In  the  19S0's,  would  have  resulted  In 
a  happier  situation  in  the  1960's.  It  only 
seems  probable.  In  fact,  the  situation  is 
now  entering  a  new  stage,  far  more  critical 
than  in  1950,  1965,  or  1958.  when  we  almost 
went  to  war  with  China.  The  steady  escala- 
tion of  military  action  In  southeast  Asia  car- 
ries the  Inherent  threat  that  It  will  thrust 
over  new  frontiers,  and  Into  China. 

The  United  States  Is  determined  to  have 
an  independent  non-Commtuilst  South  Viet- 
nam. Our  client  Saigon  regime  desires 
American  trops  to  remain  In  South  Vietnam, 
to  support  it  In  power  and  to  give  It  ulti- 
mate victory  over  all  enemies.  The  Viet- 
namese revolutionaries,  of  North  and  South 
aim  at  the  construction  of  a  Communist 
South  Vietnam,  free  of  American  Influence 
and  free  to  unite  with  the  North.  Even  in 
the  unlikely  event  of  reconciliation  of  such 
widely  divergent  alms  through  political 
means,  there  would  remain  a  larger  conflict; 
Pelplng  campaigns  for  the  expulsion  of 
American  Influence  from  south  and  south- 
east Asia,  while  Washlngrton  works  on  meas- 
ures to  provide  for  "the  security  of  the  Indian 
Ocean."  The  United  States,  at  war  in  Viet- 
nam, Is  driven  inexorably  to  expand  Its  mili- 
tary action.  And  China  is  under  an  urge  to 
respond. 

The  war  Is,  in  fact,  already  being  carried 
beyond  Vietnam's  border's.  As  a  part  of  its 
effort  to  interdict  the  flow  of  men  and  sup- 
plies from  North  to  South  Vietnam,  the 
United  States,  some  time  back,  began  alr- 
bomblng  the  Ho  Chi  MInh  trail  In  eastern 
Laos.  In  December,  leaning  upwn  the  pre- 
tended sanction  of  the  "doctrine  of  hot  pur- 
suit," Washington  let  It  be  known  that  It 
was  contemplating  carrying  the  war  into 
Cambodia.  Thailand  Is  already  Involved, 
with  American  use  of  Thai  air  bases  for 
bombing  raids  on  both  Laos  and  Vietnam. 
The  little  war  begun  against  obscure  guer- 
rillas In  an  Asian  Jungle  gets  bigger. 

The  United  States  has  frequently  declared 
that  It  seeks  no  military  bases  in  southeast 
Asia,  but  bases  are  In  fact  under  urgent  con- 
struction In  Formosa,  Thailand,  and  on  the 
South  Vietnam  seacoast — and  In  particular 
at  Danang  and  strategic  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  The 
bases  are  suitable  for  a  much  bigger  war  than 
that  in  Vietnam. 

Rather  than  try  to  dismount,  the  United 
States  continues  Its  perilous  ride  of  the  ti- 
ger— along  a  road  that  has  an  unknown 
ending. 

China  sees  the  American  military  btilld- 
up  In  the  Far  East  as  a  direct  threat.  This 
has  been  implicit  all  along  in  the  Dulleslan 
doctrine  of  "massive  retaliation"  as  enunci- 
ated In  1954  with  reference  to  the  Indo- 
Chinese  War  of  that  time,  and  In  our  alliance 
with  the  Nationalist  faction  on  Formosa. 
When  China  exploded  nuclear  devices  In  Oc- 
tober 1964  and  May  1965,  the  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  regime  In  Taipei  was  prompt  to  suggest 
that  now  was  the  time  to  destroy  their  ene- 
my's nuclear  establishment — presumably 
with  the  hope  that  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  if  it 
went  Into  action,  would  take  the  occasion  to 
deal  some  heavy  blows  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist military  machine  as  a  whole. 

China  Is  militarily  a  second-rate  power, 
lacking  both  a  stockpile  of  atomic  warheads 
and  a  delivery  system.  Nevertheless,  there 
have  recently  been  an  increasing  number  of 
official  statements  about  Chinese  "might." 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
addressing  the  NATO  Council  in  mid-Decem- 
ber, warned  that  China  would  obtain  an  ef- 
fective  nuclear   capacity   within   a  decade. 


posed  the  leading  question  whether  China 
would  endeavor  to  gain  control  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America,  asked  how  NATO 
defenses  would  be  affected  if  China  extended 
Its  control  to  other  areas  of  the  world,  and 
finally  wondered  what  NATO  could  do  to 
prevent  the  expansion  of  Chinese  Communist 
influence  and  to  assist  China's  immediate 
neighbors.  By  implication,  he  suggested  that 
NATO  should  constitute  itself  an  Interna- 
tional police  force  to  withstand  Chinese 
aggression. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  once  warned  the  world  to 
beware  the  "TeUow  Peril."  True,  Communist 
China  Is  rather  more  fearsome  than  was 
either  enfeebled  Imi)erlal  China  or  resurgent 
Japan  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  and 
Its  strident  pronunclamentoes  have  tended 
to  lend  color  to  the  thesis  that  China  plans 
world  conquest.  It  Is  however  a  time- 
honored  Chinese  political  tactic  to  try  to 
frighten  off  a  feared  enemy  by  taking  a  fierce 
stance  and  setting  up  a  loud  clamor.  We 
should  not  forget  that  for  2,000  years  Chinese 
emperors  maintained  that  they  were  the  sole 
legitimate  rulers  of  mankind,  without  China's 
ever  having  come  close  to  conquering  the 
world.  We  might  also  do  well  to  remember 
that  Communist  China's  military  and  eco- 
nomic weaknesses  impose  some  unyielding 
limitations  on  its  capacity;  the  gap  between 
Chinese  and  American  economic  and  mili- 
tary power  Is  great,  and  the  gap  Is  widening, 
not  narrowing.  Prom  the  beginning  of  Its 
adventure  In  Vietnam  the  United  States  has 
offered  the  argument.  Inter  alia,  that  It 
fights  to  prevent  a  Chinese  takeover  of  south- 
east Asia.  The  French  proverb  has  It  that 
"One  always  paints  the  wolf  bigger  than  It 
is."  There  would  appear  to  be  some  of  this 
exaggeration  In  the  American  picture  of  "the 
Chinese  menace." 

With  the  passage  of  time  fears  acquire  a 
substance  of  their  own,  and  so  It  Is  In  the 
present  situation.  China  fears  American  mil- 
itary might,  and  by  reason  of  Its  obsessions 
has  seemingly  developed,  as  suggested  by  U 
Thant,  political  tensions  giving  rise  to  "un- 
reasonable reactions";  but  It  cannot  renounce 
its  Interest  In  southeast  Asia,  which  lies  on 
its  Immediate  periphery  and  where  from  10 
to  12  million  Chinese  reside.  The  United 
States,  goaded  by  apprehension  of  the  un- 
known future  and  of  hypothetical  Chinese 
action.  Is  subject  to  a  growing  urge  to  launch 
a  preventive  war  before  China  achieves  great- 
er power. 

Peking's  dilemma  is  a  harsh  one.  The 
Chinese  Communists  are  determined  that 
China  shall  become  a  nuclear  power,  both 
to  attain  significant  great-power  status  and 
to  defend  Itself  against  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Even  if  they  make 
optimum  use  of  their  limited  economic  re- 
sources and  drive  the  nation  at  forced-draft 
pace,  to  achieve  their  objective  they  need 
time — a  period  of  safety,  shielded  from  war. 
The  danger  of  war,  however,  far  from  di- 
minishing, win  tend  automatically  to  in- 
crease pari  passu  with  the  growth  of  China's 
military  power,  until  that  power  might  be 
great  enough  to  have  a  deterrent  effect. 

Peking  Is  faced  with  a  choice  between  two 
difficult  alternatives:  It  might  endeavor  to 
effect  a  Slno-Amerlcan  detente  causing  the 
United  States  to  relax  Its  fears  and  refrain 
from  military  action  against  China;  or,  It 
might  act  to  win  an  absolute  commitment 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  to  extend  the  Soviet  nu- 
clear umbrella  over  China  for  protection 
against  the  United  States  until  China  had 
built  up  Its  own  nuclear  capacity.  The  chief 
Issue  between  Peking  and  Moscow  is  no  longer 
one  of  "export  of  revolution,"  but  of  provid- 
ing for  China's  survival. 

Peking's  antl-Amerlcan  policy  Is  at  the 
core  of  Its  entire  world-affairs  policy.  I  do 
not  mean  that  Conununlst  China  is  unable 
to  shift  to  a  policy  of  "peaceful  coexistence" 
in  Slno-Amerlcan  relations;  I  do  contend, 
however,  that  a  shift  Is  highly  improbable 
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as  long  as  the  United  States  offers  no  con- 
cession to  Chinese  Interests.  Statements 
such  as  Mr.  McNamara's  breathe  no  spirit 
of  conciliation,  but  rather  accept  without 
question  a  basic  premise  that  the  UnltAd 
States  and  China  are  enemies. 

For  the  practical  future,  then,  Peking 
faces  the  problem  of  getting  an  absolute 
Soviet  commitment  to  China's  protection. 
The  existing  Slno-Soviet  treaty  of  alliance 
provides  less  than  that,  since  the  operative 
provision  refers  to  an  attack  from  Japan  dr 
any  state  allied  with  Japan;  Moscow  might 
well  interpret  it  as  Inapplicable  to  a  conflict 
arising  in  south,  or  southeast  Asia.  More- 
over the  Peking  leaders  have  charged  Moscow 
with  breach  of  International  contracts,  be- 
trayal of  the  world  revolution,  and  conniv- 
ance with  "Imperialism";  they  have  endeav- 
ored to  undermine  the  Soviet  position  In  the 
world  Communist  movement,  have  raised  the 
question  of  title  to  lands  once  Manchu  but 
now  Russian,  and  have  tried  all  too  trans- 
parently to  embroil  the  U.S.S.R.  In  strife  with 
the  United  States  which  might  leave  both 
Incapacitated  for  decades  to  come  (if  they 
ever  recovered).  With  such  a  record,  the 
Chinese  can  hardly  be  assured  In  their  own 
minds  that  a  verbal  guarantee  from  Moscow 
would  hold. 

China  could  not  In  any  event  obtain  the 
needed  partial  reconciliation  without  giving 
a  quid  pro  quo.  But,  considering  the  ex- 
tremes to  which  they  have  pushed  the  dis- 
pute, Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  lieutenants  are 
In  a  poor  position  to  compromise. 

They  have  pinned  their  political  prestige 
to  being  correct  In  their  strategy,  and  have 
continued  so  far  alonjj  their  "Infallible" 
course  that  retreat  is  difficult.  The  Slno- 
Sovlet  dispute  has  In  Peking's  eyes  changed 
Its  ^^^acter  from  "nonantagonlstlc"  (a 
category  of  quarrels,  which.  In  Maoist  terms, 
is  susceptible  to  resolution  through  ami- 
cable persuasion)  to  "antagonistic,"  a  con- 
dition resolvable  only  through  coercion.  So 
Mao,  like  the  Chinese  general  of  ancient 
times,  has  "broken  the  cooking-pots  and 
simk  the  boats"  behind  him  and  his  army. 
Having  come  to  the  concltislon  that  only 
Soviet  deeds,  and  not  words,  would  con- 
stitute the  guarantee  they  desire,  the  Chinese 
leaders  doggedly  carry  on  the  struggle  to 
compel  Moscow  to  take  a  line  of  action  stiit- 
able  to  Chinese  national  alms. 

Peking  therefore  continues  the  harassment 
of  the  Soviet  position  that  it  launched  In 
1960,  decrying  Moscow  policy  with  respect 
to  the  emerging  nations  as  counterrevolu- 
tionary, proclaiming  that  Moscow  Is  on  the 
verge  of  making  a  deal  with  Washington 
for  division  of  the  world  between  them,  and 
asserting  that  China  offers  the  sole  revolu- 
tionary truth:  Maoism  would  redeem  even 
Moscow  If  only  the  latter  woxild  accept  it  as 
the  true  "Marxist-Leninist"  gospel. 

By  continuing  pressure,  China  hopes  to 
mobilize  a  "revolutionary"  public  opinion 
against  Moscow,  to  cause  the  Soviet  leaders 
to  adopt  a  more  radical  line  of  action  and 
prove  their  revolutionary  manhood  by  con- 
fronting the  United  States,  eyeball  to  eye- 
ball, while  China  arms. 

Vietnam  Is  the  fulcrum  that  China,  In  Its 
extremity,  would  use,  and  Its  sultabUlty  for 
exacerbating  relations  between  Washington 
and  Moscow  can  hardly  be  doubted.  But 
Moscow,  long  acquainted  with  Chinese  po- 
litical tactics,  easily  recognizes  them  for 
what  they  are,  and  consequently  is  not  easily 
to  be  coerced.  China  still  stands  in  the 
greater  danger  of  becoming  embroiled  In  the 
fighting.  Given  the  acuteness  of  the  Chi- 
nese strategic  problem,  Peking  will  probably 
react  to  an  expansion  of  American  military 
actions  In  southeast  Asia  by  supporting  revo- 
lutionary movements  In  that  same  region, 
with  the  aim  of  flanking  and  harassing  the 
American  presence  in  presumed  self-defense. 
This,  In  turn,  would  lead  almost  automati- 
cally to  an  increased  American  effort  at  con- 
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talnment  and  Intensification  of  American 
involvement  in  the  Asian  war.  The  possibil- 
ity of  a  direct  confrontation  between  the 
United  States  and  China  would  then  be 
brought  closer. 

A  war  that  would  be  a  tragedy  for  both  the 
United  States  and  China  could  easily  result. 
Be  It  granted  that  the  United  States,  with 
Its  devastating  power,  could  work  great  dam- 
age on  China.  That  country  nalght  well  suf- 
fer the  300  million  casualties  that  Mao  Tse- 
tung  Is  reported  to  have  contemplated  theo- 
retically, with  equanimity.  In  1957,  when  he 
argued  that  the  Socialist  camp  (meaning  the 
Soviet  Union  In  particular)  should  brave  the 
dangers  of  nuclear  war  with  the  United 
States.  But,  even  assuming  the  Improbable, 
that  nuclear  weapons  would  not  be  used  and 
mankind  possibly  decimated  or  destroyed  by 
fallout,  the  American  loss  of  lives  and  Inter- 
national prestige  and  Influence  as  a  conse- 
quence of  war  would  certainly  outweigh  the 
benefits  of  pyrrhlc  victory. 

Such  a  war  would  leave  the  Chinese  nation 
and  Its  culture  in  ruins.  The  Chinese  peo- 
ple, amiable  and  diligent,  patient  and  endur- 
ing, are  desirous  of  creating  a  new  society 
in  which  they  might  live  better  than  under 
autocratic  emperors  and  greedy  warlords. 
They  are  making  great  sacrifices  for  the  at- 
tainment of  difficult  goals,  and  they  truly 
deserve  "the  fullest  and  most  imembarrassed 
opportunity"  (In  the  words  of  the  1922  Nine 
Power  Treaty  on  China)  to  proceed  with 
their  colossal  task  of  national  reconstruction. 
War  would  wreck  the  products  of  their  ardu- 
ous labors  and  shatter  their  dreams. 

Through  such  a  war,  the  entire  human 
conomunlty  would  lose,  probably  irretriev- 
ably, the  slight  chance  that  remains  to  create 
a  world  of  law  and  order.  Given  the  tech- 
nological advances  of  the  half  centm-y  since 
World  War  I,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  a 
liberal  margin  of  possibility  for  human  sur- 
vival still  exists,  and  that  after  another  war 
between  major  powers  mankind  would  have 
"yet  one  more  chance."  Man  has  begun  too 
late  to  change  into  a  rational  political  be- 
ing.   The  next  war  will  probably  be  the  last. 

There  are  of  course  elements  of  hope.  On 
January  2,  1966,  the  New  York  Times,  in  a 
special  dispatch  filed  In  Texas,  reix)rted  what 
was  clearly  an  authorized  reflection  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  contemporary  view:  "If  man 
is  not  prepared  to  regard  all  his  fellows  as 
brothers,  Mr.  Johnson  thinks,  he  must  for 
his  own  safety  come  to  regard  them  at  least 
as  fellow  citizens  of  a  world  community  that 
modern  weapons  and  communications  have 
made  smaller  than  Individual  nations  used 
to  be  Just  a  short  while  ago." 

Two  years  earlier  China  had  shovro  some 
signs  of  acting  In  line  with  that  general  con- 
cept. In  accepting  French  recognition  and 
slmultaneotisly  announcing  the  "doctrine  of 
the  intermediate  zone"  in  January  1964, 
Peking  evidenced  a  willingness  to  try  at  least 
limited  "peaceful  coexistence"  with  countries 
other  than  the  emerging  nations.  China  has 
so  far  won  only  minor  economic  and  politi- 
cal benefits  with  that  policy,  but  that  stra- 
tegic shift  could  not  In  any  event  have  been 
expected  to  bring  solutions  for  China's  cru- 
cial problems,  and  In  the  net  there  were 
gains,  not  losses. 

There  Is,  then,  a  possibility  of  change  in 
Peking's  attitudes  under  the  sharp  goad  of 
necessity.  China's  present  leaders  have  not 
been  able  to  realize  their  greater  dreams  and 
have  been  unable  to  make  headway  toward 
a  remodeling  of  the  world  in  the  Maoist  pat- 
tern. But  these  men  confront  the  problem 
of  retaining  power,  and  are  practical.  Frus- 
trated In  Its  larger  ambitions,  Mao  Tse-tung's 
generation  may  prove  ready  to  adjust  Its 
policies  to  save  what  It  has;  and  the  future 
generation  of  Chinese  leaders,  as  Mao  him- 
self greatly  fears,  may  prove  distinctly  less 
revolutionary,  may  even  be  "revisionist,"  In 
Its  approach  to  the  many  problems  that  face 
the  nation. 


A  China  heavily  Involved  in,  the  manifold 

tasks  of  economic  reconsmictlon  would 
patently  be  less  inclined  toward  adventurls- 
tlo  attempts  to  "liberate"  the  rest  of  the 
world  from  a  "bondage"  that  hardly  affects 
China — especially  If  it  were  allotted  a  place 
of  acknowledged  consequence  In  that  world. 

It  Is  In  this  that  China  may  get  the  larger 
gain  from  shifting  to  the  doctrine  of  the  In- 
termediate zone.  It  appears  probable  that, 
barring  unforeseen  developments,  Peking's 
delegation  will  be  voted  Into  China's  place  by 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  next  fall.  That 
event  would  give  Peking  the  gratifying  po- 
litical "victory"  of  having  vanquished,  by 
democratic  process,  Chiang  Kai-shek  on  For- 
mosa and  Chiang's  protector  power,  the 
United  States,  and  of  having  won  Its  "right- 
ful" place  in  the  parliament  of  man.  This 
would  reduce  China's  resentments  without 
great  loss  of  substance  to  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  China  in  the  United  Nations  as 
a  full-fledged  member.  Instead  of  outside  In 
outlaw  status,  would  be  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  community  and  Its  laws. 

That  broad  gruarantee.  Including  the  Im- 
plicit American  policy  of  self-restraint  to- 
ward a  fellow  U.N.  member,  coxUd  gradueilly 
come  to  take  the  place  of  the  missing  firm 
Soviet  guarantee  of  China's  safety.  China 
might  consequently  be  Increasingly  inclined 
to  view  Its  role  In  the  world  community  in  a 
new  light  and  contribute  generously  to  the 
work  of  strengthening  the  machinery  of  law 
and  order  that  offered  It  protection.  In  the 
end,  the  United  States  and  China,  achiev- 
ing a  greater  degree  of  mutual  understand- 
ing than  exists  at  present,  might  become 
reconciled  to  peaceful  coexistence  with  each 
other. 

Much  depends,  it  is  clear,  on  the  course  of 
impending  events  In  southeast  Asia.  With- 
out p)eace,  there  can  be  no  vinlty  of  mankind; 
without  China's  participation,  there  can  be 
no  peace.  If  China  Is  not  brought  soon  Into  , 
the  organized  world  community,  that  com- 
munity will  probably  cease  to  exist. 


WARSAW  GHETTO  DAY:    A 
COMMEMORATION 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  23  years 
have  passed  since  the  days  of  the  up- 
rising In  the  Warsaw  ghetto.  There  In 
the  tragic  spring  of  1943.  the  still  sur- 
viving members  of  the  Jewish  population 
of  Warsaw  made  a  desperate  last-ditch 
stand  against  the  forces  of  death.  The 
immediate  effect  was  an  explosion  of 
Nazi  violence  and  Insanity  unparalleled 
In  modem  history,  but  the  final  result 
can  only  be  one  more  affirmation  of  the 
determination  of  an  indomitable  people 
to  survive  prejudice  and  cruelty. 

Before  the  Second  World  War,  the 
Jewish  population  of  Poland  numbered 
over  3  million  and  of  these  330,000  lived 
In  Warsaw.  When  the  Nazi  troops  en- 
tered Warsaw  in  1939,  the  first  decree  of 
the  occupation  forces  was  to  declare  all 
Jews  subject  to  forced  labor.  But  this 
was  only  the  beginning.  Before  long  the 
Jews  were  forbidden  to  work  in  key  in- 
dustries, to  leave  the  city  limits,  to  buy 
or  sell  to  "Aryans."  or  even  to  bake 
bread. 

Organized  religious  activities  were 
soon  abolished.    The  Jews  were  stripped 
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of  any  of  the  rights  of  other  citizens. 
A  Jewish  police  officer  could  be  executed 
for  apprehending  an  ■'Ayran  '  criminal. 
The  sacred  Star  of  David  became  an  em- 
blem of  one's  persecuted  status. 

The  final  horror  of  th;s  niKhimare  was 
yet  to  come  On  the  16th  of  October 
1940  a  ghetto  was  established  by  the  Nazi 
governor  of  Warsaw.  A  100-square- 
blcKk  area  was  set  aside  in  a  corner  of 
vVar.saw.  Noii-Jevvi.sli  Poles  were  moved 
out  and  the  Jewish  population  from 
Warsaw  and  the  surrounding  areas  of 
Poland  was  moved  into  the  ghetto; 
500.000  people,  one-ihird  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Warsaw,  was  squeezed  into  an 
area  encompassing  one- twentieth  of  the 
city.  Living  conditions  soon  became 
desperate  Food  was  so  scarce  that  half 
of  the  population  died  of  starvation 
within  just  2  years. 

But  this  attrition  rate  was  not  enough 
for  the  Lrmesome  efficiency  of  the  Nazis. 
A  "final  solution  "  was  begun  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1942.  The  Jews  were  told  that 
they  would  have  to  be  "resettled  in  the 
East  '  This  action,  of  course,  was  the 
bekjinnm?  of  the  systematic  mass  exter- 
mi;)ation  of  the  Jewi.sh  population  of 
Poland  A  quota  was  i.ssued  by  the  Nazi 
autiionties:  .some  volunteers  were  pro- 
duced and  the  rest  were  forcibly  dragged 
to  collection  points  and  herded  onto 
closed  freight  cars  to  the  concentration 
camps  at  Auschwitz  and  Treblinka  where 
they  would  meet  their  death. 

Gravely  weakened  by  starvation  and 
without  weapons,  the  Jew^in  the  ghetto 
were  nearly  helpless  before  the  brutal 
tyranny  of  the  Nazis.  Nevertheless,  a 
secret  resistance  organization,  the  ZOB, 
was  formed  In  the  summer  of  1942  by 
the  Zionist  youth  organizations.  Their 
most  dreaded  murderers  were  assassi- 
nated, and  tl'.e  Nazis  responded  viciously. 

Eventually  there  were  only  40,000  Jews 
left  in  the  ghetto:  the  rest  were  dead. 
When  the  final  deportations  were  begun 
In  January  of  1943,  the  Germans  sud- 
denly encountered  strong  resistance. 
Armed  only  with  pistols,  a  few  hand  gre- 
nades, and  Molotov  cocktails,  the  re- 
sisters  inflicted  heavy  casualties  on  the 
Germans  and  forced  a  temporary  retreat. 

The  Nazi!-  found  an  excu.'^e  for  a  direct 
a.=;sault  on  the  ghetto  when  a  call  for 
workers  to  be  sent  to  the  Trawnlki  con- 
centration camp  was  answered  by  only 
200  Jews,  On  April  19.  1945,  at  2:15  in 
the  m.orninp  the  attack  began.  The  first 
battle  rag-ed  for  12  hours  until  the  Ger- 
mans were  finally  repulsed.  The  Ger- 
mans tlien  brought  reinforcements.  The 
next  attack  was  supported  by  tanks  and 
air  strikes,  but  still  the  poorly  equipped 
and  inexperienced  resisters  fought  on — 
on  to  the  death.  Finally,  on  May  16,  the 
battle  came  to  an  end  In  a  last  symbolic 
act,  the  Nazis  dynamited  the  great  Jewish 
synagogue.  There  was  no  longer  a  War- 
.-aw  ghetto;  the  JewLsh  district  and  Its 
population  In  Warsaw  had  been 
destroyed 

Neverthele.ss,  the  resistance  never 
ended  until  the  Nazis  had  finally  been 
defeated  Some  made  their  way  to  fight 
wltii  the  Allies,  others  continued  under- 
ground operations  against  the  Nazis  as 
late  as  the  fall  of  1943, 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of  the  Nazi 
nightmare  in  Warsaw  represents  one  of 
the  most  shocking  tragedies  In  the  his- 
tory of  modem  man.  But  the  uprising 
in  the  Warsaw  ghetto  also  represents  a 
promise  of  man's  determination  to  resist 
to  the  end,  to  fight  for  his  survival 
against  the  most  staggering — even  hope- 
less— odds.  Above  all,  it  is  a  testimony 
to  the  courage  and  determination  of 
the  Jewish  people. 


Oapitol  Sttttf 


NATION'S  PRESS  CLOUDED  WITH 
CHARGES  OP  PLAYING  POLITICS 
WITH  OUR  ARMED  FORCES  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nation's  press  is  clouded  to- 
day with  charges  by  the  minority  party 
that  the  United  States  is  playing  politics 
with  our  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam. 
Further,  that  U.S.  policy  with  respect  to 
the  present  government  of  Soutli  Viet- 
nam is  not  clear,  and,  of  course,  the  ever- 
present  charge  that  all  items  of  logistics 
and  Vietnamese  operations  are  not  pro- 
ceeding with  the  efficiency  of  training 
exercises.  These  charges  most  certainly 
must  confuse  some  Americans  who  rely 
upon  the  press,  radio,  and  television,  for 
their  knowledge  of  national  and  Intema- 
tioioal  events. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  administra- 
tion has  been  conducting  the  southeast 
Asia  geopoUtical-mllitary  operation  in 
the  best  possible  manner.  The  Presi- 
dent's position  and  actions  have  been 
timely,  correct,  and  in  the  t>est  interests 
of  not  only  our  fighting  men,  but  of  all 
Americans. 

Secretary  Rusk  has  clearly  enunciated 
and  stated  our  position  time  and  time 
again.  The  President  has  done  so  with 
complete  candor  to  all  Americans  at  fre- 
quent enough  intervals  to  satisfy  all  rea- 
sonable citizens. 

It  is  not  in  our  national  interest  to 
continually  tell  the  enemy  what  our  next 
move  is,  as  some  people  keep  urging.  It 
is  not  in  the  Interest  of  American  mili- 
tary men  in  this  theater  to  report  in 
great  detail,  a  day  to  day  account  of  their 
operations.  After  all,  the  22  million 
Americans  who  are  veterans  of  World 
Wars  I  and  II  and  the  Korean  war  do 
know  that  secrecy  and  surprise  are  neces- 
sary to  successful  combat  operations  as 
well  as  to  many  diplomatic  necessities. 

I  include  a  very  excellent  editorial 
which  appeared  today  in  the  New  York 
Dally  News  by  Ted  Lewis,  which  Is  a 
searching,  current  analysis  of  our  posi- 
tions. Once  again,  let  me  exhort  all 
Americans.  Including  some  of  the  im- 
patient politicians,  to  keep  our  foreign 
policy  nonpartisan  and  let  the  President 
conduct  our  foreign  affairs  without  the 
impedence  of  the  second-guessing  dema- 
gogs. 


(By  Ted  Lewis) 

Washington,  April  18. — President  Johnson 
is  returning  to  the  White  House  from  Texaa 
to  find  an  overwhelming  demand  that  he 
clarify  the  administration's  stand  on  the 
political  foulup  In  South  Vietnam. 

This  effort  to  make  the  President  speak 
out  Is  at  the  heart  of  all  the  shenanlganE 
In  Congress.  Most  Influential  Senators  ol 
both  parties  have  now  given  tlielr  unsolicited 
advice,  &b  well  as  Republican  congressional 
leaders,  who  are  properly  playing  politics 
with  a  vengeance  on  the  Viet  Issue. 

All  these  maneuvers  are  basically  aimed 
at  drawing  the  President  out.  They  have  at 
the  same  time  compounded  the  present  con- 
fusion over  the  direction  the  administration 
is  moving. 

This  was  never  more  evident  than  in  de- 
velopments on  Capitol  Hill  today.  Under 
proddlng  questions  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Secretary  of  Stat^  Rusk 
chanced  the  prediction  that  In  the  forth- 
coming Vietnamese  election  the  Communlstf 
would  lose  out.  At  the  same  time  Senate 
Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  took  a 
somewhat  opposite  view,  and  offered  another 
"peace  package"  involving  some  gobblede- 
gook  about  It  being  Asia,  not  Washington, 
"where  peace   must  now  be  sought." 

Mansfiexd'b  propKjsal  was  supposed  to  have 
more  importance  than  Rusk's  carefully  qual- 
ified views.  This  was  because  Mansjtkle 
had  flown  to  Mexico  City  with  L.B.J,  last 
week.  So  conjectures  arose  that  Johnson  wae 
floating  a  trial  balloon  in  the  hands  oi 
MANsrnxD. 

This  was  obviously  a  silly  conclusion  for 
Johnson  and  MANsrncLD  have  never  seen  eye 
to  eye  on  Vietnam. 

But  It  is  going  to  take  the  President  him- 
self to  clear  up  such  matters.  He  clearly 
cannot  stay  mum  many  days  longer  and 
must  tell  the  Nation  exactly  where  his  ad- 
ministration stands  In  the  new  political  sit- 
uation in  Vietnam. 

PRESIDENT  rOLLOWINO  HTTLX  OF  SILENCE 

Since  the  start  of  the  political  crisis  In- 
volving the  Ky  military  junta.  Johnjson  b&f 
been  operating  under  a  self-lmpKjeed  rule  o.' 
silence. 

His  own  advisers,  In  and  out  of  Congress 
felt  this  mumness  was  smart,  at  least  un- 
til the  political  dust  settled.  It  now  has  In 
a  limited  way.  The  political  landscape  wti; 
not  become  totally  clear  until  the  late  sum- 
mer elections,  demanded  by  the  Buddhists 
are  held.  But  obviously  the  President  know? 
he  cannot  wait  until  then  to  supply  a  chart 
of  his  revised  policy  course. 

L.B.J,  would  probably  much  prefer  to  take 
his  own  sweet  time  about  delivering  any  clar- 
Iflcatlcn.  Yet  In  this  case  he  has  no  other 
choice  than  to  explain  exactly  where  the  ad- 
ministration stands.  He  must  come  up  with 
answers  to  widely  divergent  congressional 
viewpoints. 

For  example,  the  two  most  Intelligent  mil- 
itary thinkers  In  the  Senate,  Richard  B 
Russell.  Democrat,  of  Georgia,  and  John 
Stennis.  Democrat,  of  Mississippi,  have  posed 
the  question  of  a  reappraisal  of  our  war 
policy. 

russeli.'s  PosmoN  on  withdrawal 

Rtjssell  has  recommended  that  If  a  neu- 
tralist government  comes  to  power  In  Sai- 
gon, and  proposes  we  withdraw  our  troops 
then  we  definitely  should. 

Then  there  Is  the  demand  by  such  Re- 
publicans as  House  OOP  Leader  GiauLr 
Ford;  of  Michigan,  that  Johnson  make  ar 
early  choice.  In  view  of  the  political  mess 
between  accelerated  bombing  or  commitment 
of  220,000  more  troops  "to  gain  a  cease- 
fire." 


The  President  Is  also  under  pressure   to 

lear   up   various   semantic   nuances   In  bla 

:x)llcy,  nuances  that  never  seemed  important 

intU  the  present  political  foulup  developed. 

This  problem  was  touched  on  by  Secre- 
lary  Rusk  under  questioning  at  today's  Sen- 
ile Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearing  by 
Senator  Albert  Gore,  Democrat,  of  Tennes- 
=«e. 

Gore  wanted  to  know  whether  the  admln- 
straUon  would  accept  a  "neutralist"  gov- 
ernment In  South  Vietnam  should  such  a 
i;overnment  be  chosen.  Rusk  said  the 
■Jnlted  States  would  not  object  If  the  voters 
favored  a  nonallned  government  as  long 
,ts  South  Vietnam  was  left  safe  and  secure. 

Rusk  appeared  to  be  tr3rlng  to  make  a  dls- 
•Inctlon  between  a  neutralist  and  nonallned 
government.  It  Is  a  little  hard  for  the  aver- 
ige  American  to  figure  out  the  difference,  un- 
.ess  he  Is  reminded  that  Johnson  in  De- 
ember  1963 — soon  after  John  P.  Kennedy's 
issasslnatton — wanted  no  part  of  neutralism 
a  South  Vietnam. 

POLrrlCAL    SITUATION    IS    UNPREDICTABLE 

This  Is  what  the  President  said  at  that 
•.ime  in  a  message  to  Gen.  Duong  Van  Mlnh, 
me  of  the  temporary  boesmen  in  Saigon. 
Neutralization  of  South  Vietnam  Is  unac- 
-eptable,"  said  L.B.J. ,  and  added  that  as 
ong  as  the  Hanoi  Conununlsts  persisted  In 
iheir  aggressive  policy,  "neutralization 
would  only  be  another  name  for  a  Conrmiu- 
nlst  takeover." 

It  should  not  be  expected  that  when 
Johnson  does  try  to  explain  where  his  ad- 
ministration now  stands  in  Vietnam,  he  will 
lupply  all  the  answers.  He  does  not  know 
.ilmself  because  the  present  political  situa- 
tion Is  volatile  and  unpredictable. 

But  Presidential  guidelines  are  needed.  If 
only  to  determine  the  party  line  so  that 
Democratic  Congressmen  will  be  able  to  fol- 
ow  the  leader,  knowing  at  least  what  gen- 
eral direction  he  Is  taking. 

Whether,  for  example,  he  Indicates  we  are 
colng  to  step  up  our  own  war  effort  between 
now  and  the  Vietnamese  election,  and  wheth- 
er he  repeats  the  old  jwlicy  line  that  we  are 
only  in  Vietnam  to  rescue,  on  request,  a 
-ountry  attacked  by  an  aggressor. 

The  key  question  Is  too  delicate  to  be  an- 
swered publicly.  It  Is  of  course  whether, 
:hould  such  a  contingency  arise,  we  would 
accede  to  a  neutralist  government's  re- 
quest to  pull  our  military  out. 


WEAVER'S  TALK  IS  CITY 
CHALLENGE 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
'his  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, April  16,  1966,  Secretary  Robert  C. 
Weaver  came  to  Cleveland  and  ad- 
dressed the  Roosevelt  dinner  of  Ihe 
Cleveland  chapter  of  Americans  for 
Hemocratic  Action. 

During  the  course  of  his  djmamic 
peech,  Secretary  Weaver  outlined  Pres- 
■dent  Johnson's  demonstration  cities 
proposal.  He  directed  attention  to  the 
.::>urpose  of  this  program  to  revitalize 
residential  areas  without  demolition, 
without  relocation,  and  without  shifting 
problems  from  one  neighborhood  to 
another. 


The  proposals  made  by  Secretary 
Weaver  were  very  warmly  received  in 
Cleveland,  where  large  segments  of  the 
central  city  crave  rehabilitation  and 
modernization.  The  people  of  these 
communities  have  time  and  again  re- 
asserted their  desire  to  live  in  the  cen- 
tral city  areas  in  close  proximity  to  the 
downtown  and  the  cultural  attractions 
of  the  city.  The  inner  city  must  be  re- 
built for  them,  and  Secretary  Weaver's 
proposals  give  them  hope. 

Following  is  the  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  on 
April  17,  1966,  entitled  "Weaver's  Talk 
Is  City  Challenge": 

Weaver's  Talk  Is  Crry   Challencse 

Cleveland  has  been  challenged  to  show  Its 
Initiative  and  Imagination  In  urban  renewal 
planning. 

It  Is  a  challenge  which  the  citizens  of  the 
community,  the  city  administration  especi- 
ally, cannot  afford  to  neglect. 

The  great  hopes  of  urban  renewal,  as  well 
as  Its  problems  which  at  times  are  so  depress- 
ing, were  outlined  in  Cleveland  last  night  by 
Secretary  Robert  C.  Weaver  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Secretary  Weaver  tossed  out  the  challenge 
in  his  tddress  at  the  Roosevelt  Day  dinner  of 
the  Cleveland  chapter  of  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action.  He  did  not  color  the 
urban  renewal  picture  rosy.  But  he  did  put 
the  situation  in  understandable  terms, 
especially  when  he  said  that  hsJfway  meas- 
ures to  meet  the  problem  would  not  suffice. 

Citizens  of  Cleveland  and  other  metro- 
politan communities  should  heed  his  warn- 
ing, that  it  Is  not  enough  to  build  up  a  tax 
base  or  erect  architectural  monuments. 
Citizens  must  become  Involved  In  revitaliz- 
ing residential  areas;  social  renewal  must 
accompany  physical  Improvement. 

One  of  the  beet  ways  to  Interest  citizens 
Is  this  problem  to  remind  them  that 
poverty,  blight  and  crime  are  Interrelated. 

Investment  of  money  la  useless  unless.  In 
the  Secretary's  words,  "time,  sweat  and  car- 
ing" go  along  with  it. 

He  reminded  his  audience  that  moving 
to  the  suburbs  Is  no  escape:  suburbs  eventu- 
ally Inherit  all  the  worst  vices  of  urban 
decay.  This  has  a  special  emphasis  for 
Cleveland. 

But  the  Secretary  wasn't  Just  theoretical. 
He  left  several  suggestions  for  Cleveland: 

Enforce  building  codes.  Nonenforcement, 
as  Cleveland  has  found  out.  builds  overnight 
slums.  The  Federal  Government  will  pay,  in 
most  cases,  two-thirds  of  this  expense. 

Try  to\quallfy  as  a  Demonstration  City. 
This  operation  still  is  before  Congress  but 
Clevels^  should  not  waste  a  day  In  prepar- 
ing Ite/appUcatlon  as  a  target  area.  HUD 
bellwfes  the  benefits  of  a  Demonstration 
City  rating  will  be  of  Inestimable  value  to 
communities  so  designated. 

Attack  a  renewal  project  by  fixing  up  an 
entire  one-  two-  or  three-block  area  which 
will  serve  as  an  Inspiring  example.  A  patch- 
work attempt  to  do  the  Job  In  a  large  area, 
such  as  Hough's  860  acres.  Is  too  slow,  too 
heart-breaking.    Concentrate  for  Impact. 

Urban  renewal  cannot  stand  alone  on  re- 
claimed land  cr  demolished  slum  buildings. 
It  will  not  do  the  Job  unless  it  is  accom- 
panied by  expanded  opportunities  In  hous- 
ing, employment,  recreation,  and  education. 
Here  the  secretary  shows  a  down-to-earth 
realization. 

His  enthusiasm  for  the  task  should  be 
contagious.  Cleveland,  with  the  splendid 
opportunity  for  Improvement,  with  a  grand 
new  State  university  complex  In  the  wings, 
must  respond  to  Secretary  Weaver's  chal- 
lenge. 


It  must  meet  the  challenge — with  Inspira- 
tion, Imagination  and  with  energy. 

The  news  report  of  the  Plain  Dealer 
of  April  17  follows  which  quotes  from 
Secretary  Weaver's  speech: 

Weaver  Says  Ghettos  Need  Massive 
Programs 

"Old  approaches,  stale  thinking  and  mis- 
management can  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

"The  goals  we  hay  set  have  evaded  us  for 
too  long.  '^"^ 

"It  is  simply  not  reasonable  to  assume,  any 
longer,  that  the  people  trapped  in  the  Har- 
lenis  and  the  South  Sides  and  the  Houghs 
are  going  to  be  content  with  halfway  meas- 
ures. Nor  can  the  Nation  be  content  with 
these  glaring  exceptions  to  general  affluence." 

The  speaker  was  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Secre- 
tary of  the  new  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
atid.Urban  Development  and  first  Negro  ever 
to  serve  In  the  Cabinet. 

He  said  here  yesterday  iiiat  one-shot  pro- 
grams that  deal  with  single  phases  of  the 
Nation's  vast  and  complex  urban  problems 
are  not  adequate. 

He  said  the  real  answer  lies  In  massive 
metropolitan  area  programs  that  would — 

Achieve  both  property  renewal  and  Im- 
provement In  Individual  lives. 

Coordinate  slmultaheous  attacks  on  many 
urban  problems. 

Be  locally  planned  and  Involve  the  pteople 
affected  to  the  maximum  pocsible  extent. 

Specifically,  Weaver  o.Tered  the  "com- 
pletely new  strategy"  of  President  Johnson's 
"demonstration  cities"  proposal. 

Weaver  spoke  at  the  Roosevelt  Day  dinner 
of  the  Cleveland  chapter.  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  In  the  HoUenden  House. 

The  chapter  gave  Its  New  Frontier  Award 
for  Community  Service  to  Dr.  Kenneth  W. 
Clement,  Cleveland  surgeon  and  leader  in 
many  movements  seeking  civil  rights  and 
economic  opportunity  for  Negroes. 

Last  week  Dr.  Clement  was  announced  as 
a  member  of  an  Interracial,  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration  which  will  build  seven  new  apartment 
buildings  In  the  Hough  area. 

The  ADA  citation  recognized  "his  lifetime 
of  selfless  pioneering  service  dedicated  to 
the  Improvement  of  human  welfare,  to  the 
enhancement  of  human  dignity  and  to  the 
strengthening  of  our  economic  and  political 
democracy." 

Weaver  said  some  iwban  renewal  programs 
have  fallen  short  and  that  "we  cannot  afford 
any  further  disruptions." 

He  said  cities  must  raise  their  sights.  "It 
Is  no  longer  enough  to  beef  up  a  city's  tax 
base,  or  to  build  architectural  monuments. 
If  that  Is  all  a  city  proposes  to  do." 

"Unless  we  can  honestly  say  that  our  pro- 
grams have  expanded  opportunities  for 
housing,  for  Jobs,  for  recreation  and  educa- 
tion: unless  we  can  honestly  say  that  our 
programs  are  creating  neighborhoods  of 
which  we  can  all  be  proud,  then  I  say  we 
are  not  doing  our  Job." 

Weaver  devoted  the  greater  part  of  bis 
talk  to  describing  the  demonstration  cities 
proposal. 

"Its  aim,"  be  said,  "Is  the  total  improve- 
ment In  the  lives  of  10  percent  or  more  of 
the  total  community  population,  and  a  basic 
change  In  the  whole  community." 

As  Weaver  listed  them,  these  are  some 
salient  feature  of  the  Idea: 

It  v.auld  revitalize  residential  areas  but 
generally  without  demolition  and  without 
moving  people  out  or  shifting  problems  from 
one  neighborhood  to  another. 

The  community's  total  housing  supply 
would  be  Increased. 

There  would  be  rehabilitation,  loans, 
grants,  and  writedowns  of  property  values. 
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New  public  liutltutlons.  sucli  a«  achoola, 
Improved  utility  and  other  services,  and 
bulidUig  code  euforcemeut  would  be  in- 
cluded. 

Simultaneously,  all  the  Federal  programs, 
"for  social  and  human  betterment,  '  Includ- 
ing antlpoverty  programs  and  the  various 
Job  training  and  vocational  projects,  would 
be  focused  on  the  area  concerned. 

Multipurpose  neighborhood  centers," 
Weaver  said,  'wouM  provide  home  manage- 
nier.t  aiicl  faini^y  eounseilng,  legal  assistance, 
.services  for  youth  and  the  aging," 

ra  a  hypothetical  city  of  17  million.  Wea- 
ver said,  the  demonstration  would  take  5 
years  and  1525  mlllMn,  Under  p.-esent  legis- 
lation the  Fodcru:  share  would  be  *325  mil- 
lion. 

The  city  would  pay  t200  million  But  un- 
der the  demonstration  cities  progruiri.  It 
would  get  80  percent  of  that--J160  mliUon — 
as  an  additional  Federal  grant  for  additional 
services. 

Weaver  emphasized  local  planning.  He 
said  two  undertakings  here,  those  of  Project 
HOPE  In  'the  Hough  area  and  the  Mount 
Pleasant  Community  Council.  "Indicate  that 
there  are  citizens  willing  to  take  the  leader- 
ship f.or  better  communities," 

Also  apiJearing  below  is  the  Plain 
Dealer  article  of  April  17  entitled 
"  'Show'  Project  In  Hough  Urged": 

CON'-ENTR.ATB,         We.WTK         ,\oVI,SES  :         "SHOW" 
PKOJECT     I.N     HorGH     USGED 

(By  Donald  Sabath) 

A  demonstration  program  in  rehabilitation 
for  the  Hough  area  was  proposed  yesterday 
by  Robert  C  Weaver,  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Department  at  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
men'. 

Weaver  suggested  that  the  city's  program 
be  smai;  eno\igh  to  be  workable,  yet  large 
enough  to  make  an  Impact  on  the  residents 
of  the  renewal  project. 

He  made  the  remarks  after  he  toured  the 
Hough  area  portion  of  the  Unlverslty-Euclld 
renewal  project  with  US  Representative 
Charlks  a  Vantx,  Democrat,  21st  District. 
The  860-acre  project  has  been  underway  for 
4  years 

Weaver,  In  Cleveland  last  meht  to  address 
the  Roosevelt  Day  dinner  of  the  Anierlcan 
for  Democratic  .Action  chapter,  said  the  blame 
for  lack  of  positive  result.s  In  Hough  can  be 
shared  by  both  his  department  and  city  re- 
newal offlclals 

'It's  a  Joint  responsibility,"  Weaver  said  in 
an  Interview  with  The  Plain  Dealer.  "But 
the  initiative  must  com.e  from  Cleveland 
officials." 

Weaver  suggests  the  city  pick  one  Hough 
area,  one  or  twi>  square  blocks  In  size  and 
then  concentrate  a'.l  Its  renewal  resources  on 
fixing  up  the  area. 

"Trees  should  be  pi.inted  and  recreation 
ireas  should  be  provided  and  the  city  siiould 
use  all  Its  resources  to  give  a  new  life  to  this 
section."  Weaver  said. 

But  the  best  example  of  rehabilitation  can 
only  be  the  creation  of  adequate  housing  for 
the  residents  in  Hough,  he  .added, 

"We  should  use  all  the  tools  available  for 
rehabilitation."  Weaver  .said.  "Including  non- 
profit organizations  and  low-Interest  Federal 
loans  and  a  wider  use  of  programs  tislng  all 
the  facilities  of  public  housing." 

Weaver  said  bringing  all  these  together 
can  prove  the  city  "Is  doing  something  In 
Hough,  ■ 

The  lack  of  housing  code  enforcement  In 
tbe  »16.5  million  University-Euclid  project 
was  called  "a  great  mistake"  by  the  secretary. 

Two  weeks  ago  James  P  Friedman,  urban 
renewal  commissioner,  told  the  VS.  Civil 
Rights  Commission  hearing  here  that  the 
city  did  not  enforce  the  housing  code  in 
Hoiieh  once  it  was  designated  a  renewaJ 
project. 
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"Code  enforcement  Is  one  of  the   major 
tools  In   rehabilitation   and   that  Is  exactly, 
what   the   Hough    project   ia,"   Weaver   sain' 
"With     housing     lnBi>ectlon8     you    preve: 
homes  from  getting  more  rundown  than  th 
are." 

Weaver  said  two-thirds  of  the  cost  for  th"? 
housing  Inspectors  would  have  been  paid  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  These  funds  had 
been  available  for  4  years,  he  said. 

With  rent  supplements,  public  bousing 
and  new  housing.  Weaver  said  he  thought 
the  Hough  area  could  become  a  mixture  of 
projects  for  both  low-Income  and  middle- 
income  families. 

The  Clevelauid  Press  article  of  Monday, 
April  18.  entitled  "City  Acts  on  Weaver's 
Plea  To  Draft  Massive  Housing  Plan"  ap- 
pears below : 
[Prom  the  Cleveland  Press,   Apr.   18,   1966) 

CiTT  Acts  on  Weavtr's  Plea  To  Dbaft 
MASsrvx  HotrsiNG  Plan 

Cleveland  will  be  ready  with  plans  for  a 
massive  assault  on  the  social,  economic,  and 
housing  problems  of  a  large  area  of  the  city 
If  President  Johnson's  demonstration  cities 
program  is  approved  by  Congress. 

The  program  would  take  huge  areas  of  60 
to  70  cities  and  "blanket"  them  with  every 
conceivable  type  of  assistance  known  to  make 
them  stable  and  economically  sound. 

It  calls  for  spending  $2,300  million  In  a  6- 
year  program. 

The  immediate  need  for  such  drastic 
meiisures  was  emphasized  here  again  during 
the  weekend  by  Robert  C.  Weaver,  new  direc- 
tor of  Urban  Development  Department. 

"One-shot  programs  that  deal  with  single 
phases  of  the  Nation's  vast  and  complex 
urban  problems  are  not  adequate,"  Weaver 
told  the  Cleveland  chapter  of  the  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action  at  the  HoUenden 
House. 

Locher  said  that  Weaver's  warning  was 
"loud  and  clear"  and  that  the  city  would  be 
ready  to  participate  In  the  ptrogram. 

"I  Intend  to  call  in  all  agencies  of  govern- 
ment again  this  week  to  nmp  a  target  area 
for  such'  a  massive  attack  on  all  problems  of 
a  given  area,"  locher  said. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  16,  1966,  a  roUcall  vote  devel- 
oped— rollcall  No.  40 — on  HJl.  6785.  to 
promote  the  observsoice  of  a  uniform 
system  of  daylight  saving  time  through- 
out the  United  States.  It  was  necessary 
for  me  to  be  away  from  Washington  on 
that  day,  and  the  Record  shows  that  I 
did  not  vote  on  the  bill.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


,  Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
jyiarch  31,  1966,  a  roUcall  vote — No.  53— 
taken  on  the  adoption  of  the  rule  on 
-'729,  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
A  rollcall  vote  also  developed — No. 
n  final  passage  of  this  bill.  The 
ECORD  shows  that  I  did  not  vote  in  both 
instances.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  be 
away  from  Washington  on  that  day,  but 
had  I  been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
"yea"  in  both  instances. 
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FREEDOM  AND  PROGRESS 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  SKUBrrz]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  insert  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  speech  given  here  In 
Washington  by  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Smith, 
senior  vice  president  and  economist  for 
the  First  National  Bank  in  Dallas.  Tex. 

Mr.  Smith  makes  a  very  valid  point 
when  he  states: 

There  must  be  a  point  of  no  return  In  the 
process  of  stimulating  the  economy — a  point 
beyond  which  negative  returns  In  the  form 
of  Inflation  and  other  perils  set  In. 

I  hope  the  administration  and  its  sup- 
porters take  heed  and  read  this  message 
before  we  enact  many  more  expensive, 
new  Government  programs. 

This  speech  was  given  before  the  ninth 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Inde- 
pendent Dairies  Association.  It  merits 
the  attention  of  all  those  concerned  with 
our  present  and  future  economy: 
Freedom  and  Progeess 
(By  Arthur  A.  Smith) 

The  Nation  has  now  entered  tbe  6th  year 
of  uninterrupted,  high-level  economic  expan- 
sion— a  period  never  before  equaled;  Indeed, 
a  phenomenal  period.  A  year  ago  there  was 
some  concern  among  business  analysts  over 
whether  the  economy  could  sustain  the  record 
level  much  longer.  Now  greatest  concern  ap- 
p>ear8  to  be  over  how  to  restrain  the  economy 
from  overheating  and  generating  Injurious 
inflation. 

Not  long  ago  I  had  a  letter  from  a  friend 
saying  among  other  things: 

"I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  as  an 
economist  as  to  whether  there  can  be  any 
real  prosperity  in  a  nation  that  continues  to 
get  deeper  and  deeper  in  debt,  that  raises  its 
temporary  debt  celling  ever  higher  and  high- 
er, that  is  sp>ending  about  12  percent  of  its 
annual  budget  to  pay  Interest  on  the  national 
debt.  Really,  I  think  this  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion, and  I  would  like  to  have  your  observa- 
tions on  it.  In  other  words,  are  we  having 
real  prosperity  or  false  prosperity?" 

I  readily  agree  that  the  question  is  a  serious 
one,  and  I  just  as  readily  declare  it  to  be 
a  tough  question  to  answer — that  Is,  with 
an  answer  that  will  satisfy  everyone.  Much 
depends  upon  definition  of  terms.  There  is 
no  denying  the  fact  that  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy now  is  very  active  and  is  performing  at 
a  record  level  measured  in  terms  of  meaning- 
ful, generally  accepted  Indicators.  By  com- 
mon definition,  we  would  have  to  say  that  we 
are  in  a  very  prosperous  period. 

We  have  had  other  periods  of  prosperity 
In  our  history  (some  were  records  for  their 
time),  but  none  as  high  as  this  one  because 


we  have  grown  In  wealth,  population,  tech- 
nology, etc.,  as  time  has  passed.  No  so-called 
period  of  prosperity  has  lasted  forever.  In 
the  past — ^olng  a  long  way  back,  long  be- 
fore Keynes,  the  Deals  (New  and  Fair),  the 
New  Frontier,  the  Great  Society,  etc. — we  had 
prosperous  times,  and  they  always  exhausted 
themselves — degenerated  Into  recessions, 
sometimes  Into  depressions,  and  finally  re- 
covered to  be  prosperous  again. 

For  want  of  a  better  term,  we  called  these 
fluctuations  business  cycles.  They  were 
enigmatic  economic  phenomena  whose  cause 
or  causes  baffled  businessmen,  economists, 
and  everybody  else.  Every  respectable  college 
or  university  offered  In  Its  department  of  eco- 
nomics one  or  more  courses  In  business  cycle 
theory,  the  very  title  Itself  being  a  frank 
and  honest  confession  that  nobody  knew 
much  for  absolute  certain  about  the  sub- 
ject. True,  there  were  many  hypotheses, 
opinions,  notions,  and  even  logical  convic- 
tions, when  basic  assxunptlons  were  ac- 
cepted. 

It  was  easy  to  describe  the  business  cycle 
and  its  phases.  When  there  was  relatively 
full  employment,  lots  of  purchasing  power 
from  wages  and  salaries,  profits,  interest,  and 
other  sources  of  income,  high  volume  of  re- 
tall  sales,  easy  credit,  high  productivity, 
large  capital  expenditures,  scarcely  any  busi- 
ness failures,  everybody  optimistic,  etc.,  we 
had  prosperity  (or  "good  times") .  When  un- 
emplojrment  began  to  Increase,  sales  to  fall 
off,  factories  to  shut  down  part  time  or  com- 
pletely, losses  to  appear  in  the  accounts, 
pessimism  to  develop,  credit  to  tighten,  bvisl- 
ness  failures  to  increase,  we  said  we  were  In 
a  recession.  Then  when  the  recession  be- 
came bad  enough,  we  began  to  call  It  a  de- 
pression. 

Everybody  liked  prosperity;  nobody  liked 
depressions.  Each  time  we  had  a  serious, 
really  bad  depression  most  people  demanded 
that  something  be  done  about  this,  that,  or 
the  other,  depending  upon  what  they 
thought  caused  the  trouble.  Some  folks 
blamed  the  banking  system.  Some  said  our 
monetary  system  was  responsible.  Some 
pointed  to  Wall  Street  as  the  culprit.  Farm- 
ers thought  it  was  the  protective  tariff  (un- 
less they  happened  to  grow  sugarcane,  sug- 
arbeets,  or  wool ) .  Some  contended  that  the 
fault  was  in  the  distribution  process — that 
purchasing  power  tends  to  get  concentrated 
In  the  hands  of  a  relatively  few  who  save 
too  much  and  don't  spend  enough. 

The  followers  of  Karl  Marx  said  the  real 
villain  was  the  capitalistic  system  itself. 
Depending  on  who  was  In  office  when  It  hap- 
pened, the  Democrats  said  the  Republicans 
were  to  blame,  and  the  Republicans  just  as 
forcefully  said  it  was  the  Democrats.  Some- 
time during  the  second  half  of  the  19th 
century  a  few  economists  even  advanced  the 
theory  that  spots  on  the  sun  caused  business 
cycles.  And  there  were  numerous  other 
theories,  as  well  as  numerous  other  whip- 
ping boys. 

The  point  Is  that  periods  of  prosperity  oc- 
curred, stayed  around  for  a  while,  and  van- 
ished— as  did  other  phases  of  the  cycle.  No 
one.  to  my  knowledge,  has  ever  worked  out 
an  Infallible,  formula  to  predict  the  business 
cycle,  or  to  determine  the  duration  of  a 
phase  of  the  cycle  In  advance.  Furthermore, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  authority  who  has  ever 
devised  any  way  of  determining  whether  the 
prosperity  phase  or  any  phase  Is  real  or  false 
(unreal). 

What  Is  real  prosperity?  Is  It  prosperity 
that  will  last  forever?  If  so,  we  have  never 
had  a  real  prosperity. 

My  friend  srms  to  Imply  that  our  current 
prosperity  is  false  because  the  Nation  "con- 
tinues to  get  deeper  and  deeper  in  debt." 
The  Nation  does  continue  to  get  deeper  in 
debt — both  the  private  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy and  the  public  segment.     Other  periods 


of  prosperity  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
large  volume  of  credit.  In  fEu;t,  easy  credit 
generally  characterizes  the  prosperity  phase 
of  the  cycle.  Most  assuredly  that  was  true 
of  the  late  1920's  when  we  enjoyed  the  best 
prosperity  we  had  ever  had  to  then.  After 
the  economy  collapsed  some  analysts  said 
that  the  principal  cause  was  "overexpanslon 
of  credit."  Government  credit  outstanding 
was  relatively  smaU  in  the  late  1920's.  Ac- 
tually the  Federal  Government  had  paid  Its 
debt  down  to  J16.2  billion  by  1930  from  a 
record  high  of  «25.5  billion.  In  1919,  almost 
all  of  which  was  Incxirred  lij  connection  with 
World  War  I.  So  If  there  was  "overexpan- 
slon of  credit"  In  the  1920's,  It  was  private, 
not  public,  credit.  Actually,  however,  even 
with  the  20-20  vision  of  hindsight,  there 
was  (and  stiU  is)  no  general  agreement  on 
what  brought  prosperity  to  an  end  and  pro- 
duced the  very  bad  depression  of  the  thirties, 
regarded  as  the  worst  In  our  history.  Inci- 
dentally, the  depression  was  not  confined  to 
the  United  States;  It  was  a  world  depression. 
There  Is  even  an  abundance  of  evidence  that 
it  did  not  start  In  this  covmtry. 

One  thing  Is  sure — regardless  of  whether 
the  preceding  prosperity  was  real  or  false, 
any  mature  person  who  lived  through  the 
thirties  will  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
depression  was  real. 

We  had  had  bad  depressions  before,  and 
each  produced  changes  In  our  way  of  doing 
things,  but  none  caused  as  great  a  social, 
economic,  and  political  revolution  as  *-h© 
depression  of  the  thirties.  The  American 
people  by  their  votes  expressed  a  willing- 
ness, even  eagerness,  to  go  along  with  the 
most  radical  changes  In  the  role  of  the 
Central  Government  the  Nation  has  ever 
experienced.  Among  the  mandates  none 
was  firmer  than  those  empowering  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  do  something  about  the 
depressed  economy.  The  first  measures 
taken  were  of  an  emergency  nature;  later 
legislation  was  designed  to  make  permanent 
changes. 

The  program  was  Interrupted  by  World 
War  n  without  proving  Its  effectlvenese  one 
way  or  the  other.  The  war  quickly  brought 
economic  recovery  as  the  Nation's  productive 
facilities  were  not  only  greatly  expanded  but 
were  driven  to  the  limit  satisfying  the  vora- 
cious appetite  of  Mars  while  civilian  demand 
was  held  In  check  by  rationing  and  other 
restrictions.  It  is  Important  to  point  out 
that  only  about  40  percent  of  the  costs  of 
the  war  were  met  by  taxes,  the  remaining  60 
percent  by  Government  credit,  thus  building 
up  a  large  amount  of  purchasing  power  which 
j)©ople  were  unable  to  spend  because  of  re- 
strictions. After  the  war  a  great  backlog  of 
civilian  demand  for  homes,  automobiles,  ap- 
pliances, and  numerous  other  things  forti- 
fied with  accumulated  liquid  assets  earned 
and  saved  when  such  goods  were  not  avail- 
able kept  the  economy  moving  with  only  a 
short,  mild  recession  marking  the  shift  from 
"guns  back  to  butter."  Likewise  following 
the  war  our  foreign  assistance  program  con- 
tributed greatly  to  keeping  the  economy  at 
a  high  level.  Then  came  the  Korean  war 
and  the  cold  war  both  requiring  relatively 
large  annaal  defense  expenditures  which  to- 
gether with  continued  foreign  aid  programs 
kept  Federal  budgets  climbing  back  toward 
their  peak  of  World  War  II  years.  At  the 
same  time  domestic  functions  became  more 
expensive  not  only  because  they  were  being 
broadened,  but  because  new  ones  were  being 
added.     Now  we  have  Vietnam. 

This  small  capsule  of  history  Is  revealing 
because  It  points  to  a  sequence  of  develop- 
ments which  enables  us  to  Identify  some  of 
the  more  pronounced  forces  which  have  been 
stimulating  our  economy  over  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a  century.    These  are : 

1.  Large  and  growing  Government  spend- 
ing, mostly  for  defense,  for  defense-related 
purposes,  and  for  new  domestic  functions — 


spending  accompanied  by  deficit  financing 
(credit) . 

2.  Capital  spending  by  American  business 
reached  record  proportions,  especially  In  rel- 
atively new  science-based  industries  such  aa 
electronics,  petrochemlcails.  aviation  and 
space,  atomic  energy,  and  wherever  auto- 
mation has  caught  on.  Capital  spending  U 
particularly  stimulating  because  of  Its  mul- 
tiplier effect.  Credit  has  played  a  prominent 
role  here  too  because  high  corporate  taxes 
have  Induced  far  more  credit  financing  than 
equity  financing.  Tax  concessions  in  the 
form  of  accelerated  depreciation  allowances 
and  the  capital  investment  credit  have  en- 
couraged capital  expansion  In  recent  years. 

3.  Consumers,  aided  by  rising  and  more 
widely  distributed  incomes  and  by  readily 
available  and  favorable  credit,  bought  homes, 
automobiles,  appliances,  furnishing,  and 
other  consumables  in  record  amounts. 

4.  Research  and  development  outlays, 
largest  In  the  world,  brought  dramatlo 
scientific  breakthroughs,  technological  ad- 
vances for  more  efficient  Industrial  pro- 
duction, and  new  and  Improved  products  tor 
better  living. 

6.  Also  stimulating  to  the  economy  were  a 
substantial  growth  In  population  and  an  al- 
most incredible  shifting  of  people  from  rural 
to  urban  areas. 

6.  I  have  reserved  for  the  last  a  source  of 
Impulsion  that  will  bring  me  nearer  to  the 
theme  of  my  talk.  I  refer  to  the  deliberate 
manipulation  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
to  propel  the  economy  forward  and  upward. 

Among  the  fiscal  devices  used  were  the  7- 
percent  investment  credit,  reductions  In  In- 
come and  excise  taxes,  and  continued  high- 
level  spending,  the  tax  cuts  coming  at  a  time 
when  the  economy  was  operating  at  a  record 
level  up  to  then  and  raising  in  the  minds  of 
a  meek  minority  the  question :  Does  the  econ- 
omy need  a  stimulus?  Proponents  quickly 
replied  that,  although  business  activity  was 
at  record  levels,  the  economy  was  not  making 
enough  progrees — it  should  be  doing  better. 
Furthermore,  we  want  to  sustain  high  levels 
and  avoid  a  recession,  they  said.  It  was  easy 
to  point  to  unemployment  as  a  problem  Jus- 
tifying such  action,  as  if  there  were  no  other 
way  to  reduce  unemployment. 

Indeed,  It  was,  as  President  Johnson  said, 
"a  bold  approach" — the  Keyneslan  approach 
of  cutting  taxes  to  balance  the  budget.  In 
the  thirties  we  called  It  Ixxjtstrap  economics. 

Has  It  worked?  Until  the  fall  of  1966, 
things  looked  great.  We  had  apparently 
found  a  miracle-working  means  of  perpetuat- 
ing prosperity.  The  new  economics  had  ar- 
rived In  all  the  glory  of  success.  One  of  the 
scheme's  most  articulate  sponsors,  Dr.  Walter 
W.  Heller,  formerly  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  could  say  In  his  FYasar 
B.  Wilde  lecture.  October  27,  1968,  "Active 
use  of  the  tax  and  budget  instrtunents  to 
achieve  the  economy's  full  potential — and  to 
keep  it  fully  employed — ha«  become  in  politi- 
cal practice  an  exercise  In  sound  finance." 
And  In  a  gracious  gesture,  he  quoted  his  suc- 
cessor, Gardner  Ackley,  who  had  referred  to 
the  fiscal  action  as  "a  stunning  success,  con- 
vincing even  its  critics."  Then  to  prove  the 
point  with  figures,  Dr.  Heller  referred  to  Ar- 
thur Okun's  analysis  showing  step-by-step 
the  quantitative  Impact  of  the  tax  cut  upon 
the  economy — how,  for  example,  groaa  na- 
tional product  for  the  second  quarter  of  1965 
alone  was  t24.5  billion  greater  than  it  would 
have  been  without  the  tax  cut  and  how  "the 
ultimate  payoff  on  the  1964  tax  cut  would  be 
a  (36  billion  Increment  In  gross  national 
product."  But  the  clincher  and  the  delight 
of  the  expansionists  was  the  fact  that  Fed- 
eral receipts  au^tually  roae  despite  the  cut  in 
tax  rates. 

Those  who  championed  fiscally  spurred 
expansion  are  inclined  to  leave  unmentloned 
the  essential  role  monetary  policy  played 
as  a   collaborator.     Banking  credit  had   to 
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expand  to  acconunodsta  tb*  flaoal  proeeaa — 
az)d  It  did  so  quite  dnunatlcally.  In  IMS. 
(or  example,  commercial  bank  credit  ex- 
panded about  $25  bUUon — a  record  expan- 
sion made  possible  by  a  sympathetic  cen- 
tral bank  pwUcy  which  furnished  the  neces- 
sary r«6erves. 

It  should  be  no  mystery  even  to  the  av- 
erage layman,  unlettered  In  economics,  that 
there  must  be  a  point  of  no  return  In  the 
process  of  stimulating  the  economy — a  point 
beyond  which  negative  returns  In  the  form 
of  inflation  and  other  perils  set  In. 

The  question  Is  not  whether  Oovernment 
should  be  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  controlling  the  business  cycle  and  un- 
employment, but  rather  whether  the  meas- 
ures applied  are  proper — and  If  so.  how  In- 
tensively they  should  be  used  and  what  the 
ultimate  costs  of  their  use  will  be.  I  agree 
that  It  Is  socially  desirable  to  control  the 
biislness  cycle,  but  we  ought  to  settle  for  a 
program  that  eliminates  the  extreme  peaks 
and  the  extreme  valleys,  leaving  an  area 
within    which    the    economy    can    fluctuate. 

We  have  had  four  readjustments  or  re- 
cessions since  the  end  of  World  War  11.  It 
Is  possible  that  these  (and  perhaps  others 
to  come)  serve  a  corrective  purpose  In  our 
economy,  preventing  the  accvunulatlon  of 
forces  that  ultimately  might  cause  an  old- 
fashioned  bust  or  depression.  I  know  of 
no  way  to  be  siu-e  of  this,  but  as  I  reflect 
U|X>n  the  great  depression  of  the  1930's.  I 
am  convinced  that  mass  emotion  then  drove 
the  economy  farther  down  that  was  war- 
ranted by  sheer  economics  This  was  force- 
fully Implied  by  Ro<5sevelt  in  his  Inaugural 
address  March  4.  1933.  when  he  said  that  "the 
only  thing   we   have  to  fear  Is  fear  Itself." 

It  could  be  tJiat  we  have  found  ways  and 
means  through  economic  and  palltlcaJ 
changes  adopvted  since  1933  to  prevenf^r  at 
least  mitigate  the  mass  fear  and  distrust  that 
oocsAlonaJly  used  to  paralyze  our  economy. 
For  example,  wo  have  not  witnessed  runs  on 
banks  since  the  Federal  DepoAlt  Insurance 
Corporation  was  created  In  1933  Yet  many 
people  remember  well  that  In  the  darkest 
days  of  the  Great  Depreeslon  scarcely  any 
bank  was  not  siispect,  even  the  strongest  and 
best,  who  to  remiUn  strong  and  as  liquid 
as  possible  hesitated  to  make  many  loans 
It  otherwise  would  have  .Tiade — loans  needed 
for  norma]  business  operations. 

The  thought  I  wunt  to  convey  Is  that,  had 
It  not  been  for  emotional  forces  (fear),  the 
depre««Jon  which  began  with  the  stock  mar- 
ket crash  In  the  fall  of  1929  might  not  have 
been  very  severe — not  much  more  than  a 
mild  recession,  raaybe  no  m.TTe  serious  than 
what  we  have  had  four  timea  since  1946.  Of 
course,  all  this  is  ^>ure  suj>po6'.  taon,  but  If  It 
be  tnie.  then  we  conceivably  could  be 
through  forever  with  depressions  as  cataclys- 
mic as  the  one  of  the  thirties 

One  thing  can  be  said  for  sure:  Nobody 
wants  to  see  another  depression,  and  many 
measures  (rlght.y  or  wrongly)  have  been 
adopted  to  make  the  economy  depression - 
proof.  Perhaps  we  should  be  satisfied  If  we 
can  Just  eliminate  the  extj-enie  swings  in  the 
business  cycle. 

This,  however,  seems  not  to  be  our  inten- 
tions. We  are  seeking  to  keep  the  economy 
always  forging  upward,  and  to  do  so  we  will 
have  to  continue  to  adopt  so  much  cen- 
tralized regulation  and  control  that  eventu- 
ally there  will  be  little  left  of  Individual 
freedom  or  free  enterprise.  Either  that 
unpleasant  end  will  be  reached,  or  we  will 
build  up  such  a  topheavy  economy  from 
monetary  and  fiscal  stimulation  that  it 
ultimately  wlH  coliap&e. 

An  economic  symposium  was  held  here  In 
Washington,  February  23.  1966.  commemo- 
rating the  20th  anniversary  of  'he  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946 — the  legislation  which 
more  than  any  other  placed  in  the  Federal 
Government  responsibility  for  directing  the 


Nation's  economy  toward  expansion  and  full 
employment.  I  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  symposium  but  I  have 
been  told  by  friends  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  boasting  by  disciples  of  the  new  eco- 
nomics to  the  effect  that  at  last  "we  have 
learned  the  economic  facts  of  life  and  we 
now  realize  that  recession  and  Inflation  are 
not  Inevitable."  I  do  not  contend  that  re- 
cession and  inflation  are  Inevitable,  but  I 
doubt  seriously  whether  we  have  learned  the 
facta  of  economic  life,  or  facts  about  people 
who  are  the  real  characters  In  the  drama 
of  real  econotnlc  life.  If  those  In  their  aca- 
demic Ivory  towers  who  concocted  the  theo- 
retical formula  by  which  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy is  to  be  manipulated  via  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  actually  understood  tbe 
facts  they  would  realize  that  it  Is  yet  too 
early  to  celebrate,  or  even  to  claim  full  credit 
for  the  level  of  the  economy.  To  be  fair, 
they  would  be  obUged  to  admit  that  there 
have  been  some  powerful  assists  from  three 
hot  wars  and  a  cold  one  over  the  past  25 
years  and  from  literally  an  Industrial  revolu- 
tion made  possible  by  almost  Incredible 
scientific  breakthroughs  and  Innovations 
undreamed  of  short  years  ago.  Further- 
more, they  would  be  obliged  to  admit  that 
the  fine  degree  to  which  they  expect  to 
manipulate  the  economy  can  be  achieved 
only  by  greater  and  greater  controls,  because 
as  long  as  people  remain  relatively  free 
to  make  economic  decisions  Just  so  long 
will  the  formula  find  its  .desired  achieve- 
ment Impossible.  If  the  people  discover  an 
inflation  bias  of,  say,  2  percent  a  year  built 
into  the  formula,  they  will  discount  that 
amount  In  their  own  speculative  economic 
behavior,  making  necessary  a  higher  built-in 
percentage  to  provide  the  required  stim- 
ulus— and  so  on.  If  the  enterpriser  Is  left 
free  to  combine  the  agents  of  production 
Into  the  most  economical  combination,  he 
will  aggravate  the  unemployment  problem 
by  substituting  machines  (for  humans  when 
wage  guldeposts,  wage  legislation,  or  union 
power  make  labor  costs  greater  than  machine 
costs.  Other  examples  can  be  given,  but  the 
point  to  be  emphasized  is  that  short  of  al- 
most totalitarian  authority,  the  formula  will 
not,  and  cannot,  operate  except  to  eliminate 
cyclical  extremes.  Within  certain  limita- 
tions and  under  certain  ctrcvunstances  there 
may  be  merit  to  the  idea,  but  the  danger  Is 
that  It  will  not  be  applied  within  those  limi- 
tations and  under  those  circumstances.  A 
good  analogy  Is  to  be  found  In  the  use  of 
habit-forming  drugs  (narcotics).  Medical 
doctors  will  prescribe  them  at  times,  but 
the  skilled  physician  is  always  careful  to  pro- 
tect the  patient  from  addiction.  Doctors  of 
economics  seem  to  have  made  a  patient  out 
of  the  economy  which  in  turn  appears  to 
have  become  addicted  to  deficits  and  other 
fiscal  stimulants  to  the  point  where  even  the 
doctors  are  reluctant  to  use  restraint,  fearful 
that  the  patient  will  not  submit  willingly,  or 
let  us  say,  politically. 

Strictly  speaking,  proper  and  effective  fiscal 
and  monetary  management,  as  generally 
conceived  and  defended  by  the  new  eco- 
nomics, is  a  two-way  process — a  two-way 
street.  It  must  be  used  to  check  as  well  as 
to  accelerate,  but  checking  provokes  such 
popular  opposition  fi'om  so  many  sources 
that  even  wise  and  honest  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary authority  cannot  function  efflolently 
against  the  political  force  that  interferes. 
Herein  lies  a  fundamental  weakness  of  a 
managed  economy  In  a  democratic  society. 
Only  In  a  highly  centralized,  perhaps  totali- 
tarian state,  where  the  authority  is  all- 
powerful,  can  this  weakness  be  overcome. 

I  do  not  question  the  integrity  or  the  mo- 
tives of  those  whose  economic  theories  cur- 
rently dominate  Oovernment  authority.  I 
fear  the  ultimate  consequences,  perhaps  not 
in  the  lifetime  of  anyone  present,  but  In  the 
time  of  our  children  or  giandchlldren.  What 
I  am  saying  Is  that  the  goals  of  a  managed 


economic  society  cannot  be  achieved  wlthoi;- 
the  sacrifice  of  Individual  freedom  to  th 
point  where  progress  Is  stifled. 

If  people  insist  upon  measuring  progres- 
In  material  terms — in  terms  of  want-satisfy 
Ing  things — they  ought  to  have  sense  enough 
reason   enough,   and   enough   knowledge  c: 
history,  to  recognize  the  connection  betwee: 
their  freedom   and  their  material  progres.^ 
When  I  speak  of  freedom,  I  do  not  mea: 
absolute  freedom  because  such  a  conditio: 
Is  hardly  conceivable.    I  refer  to  freedom  t 
doubt,  to  probe,  to  venture,  to  innovate.    I: 
man's   history   restraints   on   such   freedoi: 
have  stemmed  from  different  agencies  of  so 
cial  control,  including  the  church  which  fc: 
centuries    kept    the    masses    In    Ignorance 
You  will  recall  from  your  study  of  the  hie 
tory   of   the   Middle   Ages    (the  Dark  Ages 
that   It   was  pretty  generally   believed   an: 
actually    taught   by    the    church    that   thl' 
life  was  a  "vale  of  tears"  through  which  ma: 
had   to  travel  to  a  perfect  life.     I  BUbm; 
that  such  a  restraint  on  the  mind  was  r. 
stimulus  to  progress. 

Restrictions  or  restraints  which  once  pre 
vailed  over  a  person's  occupation  (still  per 
slst  In  some  eastern  countries)  afford  anothe: 
example.  Where  you  have  a  custom  whlc: 
decrees  that  trades  shall  be  hereditary  (th' 
son  must  follow  in  the  same  occupation  a,- 
the  father)  and  that  tools  and  methods  use<. 
by  ancestors  shall  continue  to  be  used,  yc; 
most  certainly  have  a  restraint  on  enterprise 
And  wherever  you  find  the  caste  system,  yc!: 
have  restraint  on  the  individual.  Wherever 
a  religion  decrees  that  a  big  fat  cow  1 
sacred  and  shall  not  be  killed,  you  have 
restriction  which  aggravates  the  pressur- 
of  population  on  food  supply.  Where  thv 
church  or  religion  dominates  the  will  of  th' 
individual  to  the  extent  of  keeping  him  Ir 
Ignorance  or  binds  him  to  a  kind  of  myst! 
clsm  that  delimits  his  inclination  to  doubt 
you  nave  restraint  of  the  very  worst  kind 
as  bad  certainly  as  physical  enslavement  or 
conditions  of  feudalism  which  bound  the 
workers  to  the  soil. 

One  thing  we  know  for  sure  about  mate 
rial  or  economic  progress.  It  has  not  beer 
the  same  In  all  countries.  And  when  yot 
seek  an  explanation  of  the  difference,  yci: 
must  be  Impressed  by  the  fact  that  when 
the  Individual  has  been  liberated,  where  tbe 
scientific  spirit  has  been  allowed  to  develop 
and  man  allowed  to  venture,  you  have  thr 
greatest  progress,  at  least  material  progress 
and  If  we  had  the  Instruments  to  measure 
nonmaterlal  evidences  of  progress,  we  prob- 
ably would  find  the  same  for  them. 

Just  as  economic  progress  has  not  been  the 
same  in  all  countries,  so  the  benefits  of  eco- 
nomic progress  have  not  been  shared  uni- 
formly and  equally  by  each  Individual.  Free- 
dom or  liberty  to  the  Individual  generated 
competition  or  economic  rivalry  which 
yielded  different  economic  results  to  differ- 
ent persons. 

To  Fome  thinkers  there  is  an  incompatible 
situation  unless  liberty  and  equality  exls'- 
side  by  side.  To  others  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  liberty  and  equality  as  long  as  people 
differ  In  their  capacities.  The  swift  will  al- 
ways outrun  the  slow;  the  strong  excel  the 
weak;  and  forced  economic  equality  will  not 
only  destroy  freedom  but  Incentive  also,  be- 
cause forced  equality  presupposes  a  domi- 
nant authority. 

Here  then  is  the  substance  of  the  Ideologi- 
cal collision  between  Individualism  and  col- 
lectivism which  Is  so  far  from  being  resolved 
today. 

The  Socialists  contend  that  as  long  w 
there  Is  economic  inequality  there  cannot  be 
liberty.  Therefore,  they  would  have  the  state 
own  and  control  the  Instruments  of  produc- 
tion and  have  it  use  Its  power  to  distribute 
the  results  of  its  regulation  with  approxima- 
tion to  equality. 

It  may  be  a  problem  of  semantics  for  me 
but  what  seems  bound  to  emerge  from  the 
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socialist  goal  Is  an  organic  society  wherein 
the  concept  of  individual  liberty  will  be  vir- 
tually unknown.  The  Idea  of  "to  each  ac- 
cording to  his  needs  and  from  each  accord- 
ing to  his  ability" — deeprooted  In  Socialist 
philosophy — runs  Into  a  lot  of  practical 
snags. 

Is  there  anything  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
man  which  would  prevent  the  substitution 
of  collective  ownership  and  control  of  indus- 
try for  individual  initiative  and  the  com- 
petitive system?  So  far  as  economic  moti- 
vation is  concerned,  can  the  proflt  motive 
(or  individual  reward-ln-relation-to-lndivld- 
ual  contribution  motive)  as  a  stimulus  to 
economic  effort  be  replaced  by  the  social 
service  motive?  Is  self-interest  an  Instinc- 
tive force  and  is  the  profits  motive  irreplace- 
able as  an  incentive? 

At  least  a  part  of  the  answers  to  these 
questions.  If  ever  found,  very  probably  will 
relate  to  the  basic  nature  of  man's  wants  and 
whether  under  collectivism  he  can  expect  to 
produce  more  and/or  curb  his  wants  by 
moral  action  any  better  than  before. 

Finally,  as  we  in  America  move  along  the 
scale  that  measures  the  role  of  government 
in  our  economy,  where  Is  the  point  of  no 
return — the  point  beyond  which  a  totali- 
tarian state  iSecomes  Inevitable?  May  we 
never  experience  that  extreme  because  many 
precious  noneconomlc  values  you  and  I  hold 
dear  will  not  survive.  Let's  hope  and  pray 
that  the  good  sense  of  the  people  and  their 
elected  representatives  will  be  strong  enough 
to  stop  us  short  of  the  point. 


IN  DEFENSE  OP  A  SACRED  TRUST 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  inspiring  scenes  recorded 
during  the  Second  World  War  occurred 
during  the  fight  for  Iwo  Jima  in  the 
Volcano  Islands  when  four  U.S.  marines, 
In  the  fury  of  battle,  raised  the  Ameri- 
can flag  atop  Moimt  Suribachi.  In  this 
wild,  brief  tableau  weis  depicted  the 
depth  and  utter  seriousness  of  commit- 
ment which  loyalty  to  this  Nation  may 
at  times  demand,  a  commitment  which 
is  symbolized  by  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
to  the  flag.  The  flag,  then,  represents 
tlie  mjTiad  number  of  sacrifices — even 
the  loss  of  Ufe  itself — which  has  been 
made  by  selfless  men  and  women  since 
the  founding  of  this  Nation. 

Consequently,  recent  incidents  of  will- 
ful desecration  of  the  flag  are  repugnant 
to  all  sincere  citizens.  At  present  there 
are  some  State  laws  which  cover  this 
abuse,  but  there  is  no  national  law  to 
safeguard  our  national  symbol  from  de- 
facement. The  recent  flag  mutilation  at 
a  midwestern  university,  the  flag-ripping 
at  Cordele,  Ga..  and  the  burning  of  the 
flag  at  an  off-Broadway  theater  in  New 
York  City  demonstrate  the  need  for  a 
Federal  law  on  this  subject. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  which 
proposes : 

Whoever  publicly  mutilates,  defftcee,  de- 
flies,  defies,  tramples  upon,  or  casts  contempt, 
either  by  word  or  act,  upon  any  flag,  stand- 
ard, colors,  or  ensign  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  punished  by  Imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  1  year  and  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
11,000. 


As  I  have  pointed  out  before,  it  took 
about  a  month's  time  to  put  a  bill 
through  Congress  making  it  a  Federal 
offense  to  mutilate  or  destroy  draft 
cards.  There  is  no  reason  why  legisla- 
tion cannot  be  enacted  by  this  Congress 
to  protect  the  American  flag.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  this  legislation  will  be  given  ac- 
tive consideration  by  those  patriotic  or- 
ganizations which  have  labored  these 
many  years  to  instill  respect  and  rever- 
ence for  our  flag. 

I  insert  the  account  from  the  New 
York  Daily  News  of  April  12,  1966,  con- 
cerning the  burning  of  the  flag  in  New 
York  City  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 
Flag  Bttkned?  Theater  Undeb  Pirb 

The  offbeat  off-Broadway  Bridge  Theater 
was  threatened  with  loss  of  Its  license  and 
criminal  prosecution  yesterday  for  a  week- 
end performance  in  which  a  department  of 
licenses  inspector  reported  an  American  flag 
was  burned  onstage. 

In  addition.  It  was  charged,  chUdren  aged 
5  and  8  were  used  as  actors  without  the  re- 
quired city  authorization  and  "the  foulest 
words  were  put  Into  their  mouths  both  in 
English  and  Spanish." 

License  Commissioner  Joel  J.  Tyler  Issued 
an  order  returnable  at  2  p.m.  Thursday  di- 
recting the  management  to  show  cause  why 
the  license  should  not  be  revoked. 

A    VARIED     PROGRAM 

Although  Tj-ler  did  not  threaten  criminal 
prosecution,  legal  sources  pointed  out  that  If 
the  flag  burning  Is  confirmed,  charges  could 
be  brought  under  section  14425  of  the  penal 
law.  This  makes  publicly  "mutilating,  defac- 
ing or  defiling"  the  flag  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  up  to  a  year  In  prison  and 
$500  fine. 

The  Bridge,  at  4  St.  Marks  Place,  Is  known 
as  a  Bhowplace  for  far-out  flicks  known  as 
"underground";  movies  but  it  has  frequent 
changes  of  entertainment.  Recently  It 
staged  a  ballet  In  which  all  the  dancers  were 
nude. 

PROTEST   "IN   ABSTRACT   TERMS" 

The  show  that  brought  Tyler  down  on  lU 
neck  was  a  Friday  midnight  'benefit" — for 
the  theater  Itself— entitled  "Nlghtcrawlers  at 
the  Bridge."  It  consisted  of  five  movies  and 
five  live  performances — climaxed,  as  far  as 
the  license  department  Is  concerned,  by  a 
sketch  written  by  one  Jose  Rodriguez  Soldere 
and  entitled  "L3.J." 

A  woman  who  identified  herself  as  Elsa 
Tambelllnl,  the  coproducer.  told  a  reporter 
by  phone  that  ahe  regarded  "L.B.J."  as  "In  a 
sense  a  protest  against  Vietnam  In  abstract 
terms." 

It  played,  she  said  proudly,  to  a  packed 
house — with  aU  the  88  seats  filled  and 
standees  at  the  rear. 

On  the  basis  of  his  Inspector's  report.  Com- 
missioner Tyler  didn't  see  anything  very  ab- 
stract about  the  skit.  He  said  the  scene 
apparently  was  a  Vietnamese  village;  the 
cast  Included  the  two  children,  a  chicken 
(tied  up  so  it  wouldn't  run  away)  and  several 
adults,  and  the  dialog  bristled  with  obscene 
denunciations  of  the  President,  the  United 
States  and  the  flag.  The  flag  burning  was 
the  grand  climax. 


A    TRAGIC    LACK    OF    LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recx>rd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  6  of  this  year  I  inserted  remarks 
in  the  Congressional  Record  concerning 
the  use  of  the  double  standard  by  the 
British  Government  in  its  trade  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States  during  the 
Korean  war,  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  and 
the  present  Rhodesian  embargo  cam- 
paign. 

The  present  issue  of  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  for  April  25,  1966,  struck 
the  same  theme  in  its  article,  "Double 
Standard  for  U.N. — Action  on  Rhodesia, 
Not  on  Vietnam,"  which  amplifies  on  the 
use  being  currently  given  this  most 
questionable  and  dangerous  pohcy  by  the 
U.N.  itself. 

One  can  only  wish  that  the  U.N.  had 
acted  as  forcefully  wlien  the  Soviets 
killed  thousands  of  Himgarians  in  Buda- 
pest in  1956  or  the  Indians  invaded  the 
Portuguese  colony  of  Goa.. 

British  arrogance  is  as  old  as  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal.  Whereas  in  earlier 
years  they  had  dealt  with  intimidation  of 
smaller  nations  v.'ith  their  seapower,  they 
now  ply  their  trside  with  the  enemies  of 
the  free  world  as  in  Cuba,  North  Viet- 
nam, and  Red  China. 

In  these  days  when  we  allow  camp-ins 
on  public  grounds  in  the  Capital  des^'lte 
law,  maybe  in  the  strange  world  of  1966 
they  would  grant  a  few  of  us  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal  to  Intercept  ships 
going  to  Cuba.  Maybe  we  could  be.g  a 
Briton  or  two. 

In  a  more  serious  vein,  the  present 
situation  in  the  U.N.  can  be  traced  largely 
to  a  lack  of  lesujership  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  in  its  dealings  with  the 
world  body.  The  views  of  Congressman 
Omar  Bukleson  and  former  Congress- 
woman  Marguerite  Stitt  Church,  who 
were  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  General  Assembly  in  1961,  are  espe- 
cially pertinent  today.  One  recommen- 
dation states : 

Over  and  over  again  we  observe  that  other 
nations  present  expressed,  as  a  keystone  of 
their  policy  their  own  self-interest.  The 
United  States  could  well  afford,  without 
timidity  or  reticence,  to  lay  more  emphasis 
on  its  own  self-interest.  Much  as  we  admire 
our  traditional  generosity  and  good  will,  we 
wonder  whether.  In  a  cold  and  hostile  world 
atmosphere,  the  time  has  not  come  when  In 
the  Interest  of  survival  the  United  States 
must  tempter  Its  good  Intent  and  noblUty  of 
purpose  vrtth  some  herd  oommonsense. 
Personally,  we  think  so.  The  United  States 
must  define  and  defend  Its  own  seU-lnterest. 
To  be  able  to  do  so,  it  must  remain  defen- 
sively strong;  economically  and  financlaUy 
strong;  above  all.  morally  strong  in  purpose 
and  will.  In  the  world,  as  well  as  In  the 
United  Nations,  the  United  States  mujt  dare 
to  speak  out  with  consistency  and  strength. 
It  must  assume  leadership,  not  based  on  its 
might  or  its  wealth — or  its  bounty — but  on 
the  endemic  strength  of  the  freedom  and  hu- 
man dignity  for  which  it  stands. 

I  think  the  above-quoted  words  should 
be  borne  in  mind  when  reading  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  article  which  I  In- 
sert in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

DotTBLX  Standaw)  tor  U.N.? — Action  oi* 
Rhodesia,  Not  on  Vbtnam 

(Note. — What  kind  of  peace  Is  the  United 
Nations  for?  Question  Is  up  again  because 
UN.  cracked  down  on  Rhodesia,  a  country  at 
peace,  while  Ignoring  Red  aggression  In  Asia. 
It  Is  producing  some  second  thoughts  about 
the  U.N.  as  a  world  policeman.) 
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Unttsd  Nations,  NY.— Britain,  in  the  name 
of  the  United  Na'loas,  is  vising  armed  torc^— 
a  naval  blockade — to  bring  down  the  OOT- 
eniment  of  F{iv.<ies:a    a  nation  at  peace. 

President  Johiison  has  thrown  the  support 
of  the  United  States  behind  Great  Britain 
In  that  effort. 

The  United  Nations,  which  voted  to  au- 
thorize armed  force  against  peaceful  Rho- 
deela  has  failed  to  act  against  Communiat 
warmakers  in  Vietnam. 

Britain,  which  sought  and  got  VS.  co- 
operation In  a  naval  blrvrkade  of  trade  with 
Rhodesia,  insists  on  trading  with  wanaaklng 
North  Vietnam,  whose  troopa  are  killing 
Americans 

The  British  al.so  continue  to  trade  with 
Communist  China  and  Communist  Cuba. 
American  urglngs  to  halt  such  trade  are 
rejected 

The  whole  question  of  this  trade  ha«  been 
ignored  bv  the  U  V. 

In  the  United  Nations,  at  least  a  near  ma- 
jority of  members  would  favor  admitting  to 
membership  Red  China,  which  encouragea 
and  supports  the  war  against  South  Vietnam 
and  which  not  long  ago  attacked  India  and 
which  previouaJv  attacked  and  conquered 
Tlbe' 

At  the  same  time  there  Is  strong  support 
In  the  United  Nations  for  a  move  to  kick  out 
Nationalist  China  and  give  Its  Security  Covm- 
cl!  membership  to  warlike  Red  China. 

All  of  these  things,  and  more,  are  leading 
people  In  Congress  and  elsewhere — even  In 
the  UN  —to  charge  that  a  double  standard 
Is  being  applied  to  world  afTalrs  by  the  United 
Nations — and  by  Britain. 

One  standard,  critics  complain,  is  being 
applied  to  bring  the  U  N  —which  is  supposed 
f,  enforce  !#ace-^lnto  the  domestic  affairs  of 
Rhodes!^,  where  there  is  no  war 

An  entirely  different  standard,  the  critics 
charge  is  applied  In  falling  to  deal  with  an 
a/:tual  conflict  In  Vietnam,  that  could  contain 
the  iie^ds  of  another  world  war 

American  taxpayers,  throughout  the  tTJf.'s 
hia'^.rv,  have  paid  almfjst  half  of  Its  coeta — 
a.  contribution  of  $2  ,^  billion  In  30  years. 

Yet  n(?w  in  an  hour  of  need,  the  United 
States  Is  finding  the  UN,  to  be  Of  little  or 
no  help. 

This,  critics  point  out.  Is  not  a  new  sltua- 
'lon.  Repeatedly,  !n  the  past,  the  U.N.  has 
stood  on  the  sidelines  while  the  United 
States  and  other  nations,  acting  on  their 
own,  have  dealt  with  wars  and  threats  of 
war. 

Recent  events  have  served  not  only  to 
point  -.ip  the  UN's  past  record  of  peace- 
keeping failures — thev  also  have  raised  a  now 
concern. 

TO    A    POINT   OF  DANOrar 

The  U.N  action  against  Rh.xlesla  Is  gen- 
erally recognized  as  breaking  new  sfround— 
setting  a  precedent  which  manv  statesmen 
regard  as  dangerous  Never  before  ha.s  the 
U  .V  .Security  Council  called  upon  a  speclflc 
country  to  use  Its  armed  forces  In  a  spet-lfled 
action. 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  chief  representative 
of  the  United  States  at  the  UN.  acknowl- 
edged the  precedent-setung  nature  of  the 
UN.  actlm  against  Rhodesia,  Just  before 
the  Security  Council  voted  on  April  9  Mi. 
Goldberg  said  ■ 

■It  should  be  a  matter  of  great,  deep  con- 
sideration and  concern  for  all  of  us  to  put 
our   sanction    upon   what   win    be  a   rule  of 

Interr.aclonal   law  when  this  Council  acts 

vessels  on  the  high  seas  can  be  arrested  and 
detained  In  the  Interest  of  International  law 
whlcn   we  will    be  making  here  today." 

Am.basaador  Goldberg  then  voted  In  favor 
of  the  resolution,  which  waa  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  10  to  0. 

What  the  U.N  resolution  did  was  call 
upon  Britain  "to  prevent,  by  the  use  of  force, 
If  necessary,  the  arrival  at  Beria  of  vessels 
reasonably   believed  to  be  carrying  oil  des- 


tined for  Rhodeala." 


\ 


A  few  hours  later,  on  April  10.  a  frigate  of 
the  BrltUh  Navy  Intercepted  a  tanker.  th« 
Manuela,  which  waa  believed  to  be  beading 
for  Belra  In  Mozambique  with  oil  for  Rho- 
deela.  Armed  British  sailors  went  aboard 
and  ordered  the  Manuela's  captain  to  turn 
away  from  Belra.  He  compiled.  Armed 
force,  In  the  name  of  the  U.N.,  had  prevailed. 

What  concerns  many  critics  of  the  UJJ. 
action  la  that  thla  use  of  armed  force  la  tak- 
ing place  not  In  a  war.  but  In  a  dispute  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  a  former  colony  of 
Britain. 

Rhodesia,  for  many  years,  was  a  part  of  the 
British  Empire.  Last  November  11,  the 
Rhodeslan  Government  declared. its  Indepen- 
dence. The  Issue:  Britain  In^sted  that 
Rhodesia's  217,000  white  resident*  open  the 
way  for  early  control  of  the  Government  by 
the  natlon'a  majority — 3.9  million  blacks. 
The  white-dominated  Government,  headed 
by  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith,  refuaed. 

Britain  promptly  embargoed  trade  with 
Rhodesia.     The  United  States  followed  ault. 

But  Rhodesia's  Government  did  not  ool- 
lapee,  as  Britain  expected.  It  continued  to 
get  BUppUes  by  various  means.  Vital  supplies 
of  oil  were  reaching  Rhodesia  from  the  port 
of  Belra,  In  Portuguese-ruled   Mozambique. 

It  was  to  cut  off  this  source  of  oil  that 
Britain  obtained  the  UJf.  sanction  for  the 
use  of  armed  force. 

In  the  U.S.  Congreea,  crltldam  of  the  Inter- 
national moves  agalnat  Rhodesia  has  been 
growing  In  recent  weeks. 

On  April  6,  Representative  John  M.  Abh- 
BRooK.  Republican,  of  Ohio,  lashed  out 
against  what  he  called  the  double  standard 
used  by  Britain.    He  said: 

"We  (AmerlcsLns]  have  supinely  fallen  into 
Una  In  cooperating  with  Britain's  economic 
blockade  of  Rhodeela.  Yet,  when  President 
Kennedy  asked  the  British  to  cease  trade  with 
Cuba  during  the  mlaelle  crisis,  he  was  turned 
down.  Thla  waa  not  the  first  time  that 
Britain  employed  the  double  standard  In  her 
trade  relations  with  Uncle  Sam." 

Thla  question  waa  aaked  recently  by 
Senator  James  O.  Eastland,  Democrat^  of 
Mississippi : 

"Since  the  United  States  Is  cutting  off  our 
shipments  to  and  purchasea  from  Rhodesia 
In  order  to  help  Britain  bring  that  turbulent 
dominion  back  under  its  control,  why  ahould 
we  not  ask  Britain  to  help  us  cut  off  ship- 
ments of  goods  and  supplies  Into  North  Viet- 
nam, In  aid  of  a  defense  against  CommuUst 
aggression  which  U  Important  to  the  whole 
free  world?" 

It  Is  being  recalled  by  some  critlca  that 
Britiah  officials,  themaelvea,  were  ccHnplaln- 
Ing  only  a  few  years  ago  about  a  "double 
standard"  In  the  U.N. 

Addressing  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  In 
1961,  the  Earl  of  Home,  then  Britain's  For- 
eign Secretary,  said  this : 

"Is  there  growing  up,  almost  Imperceptibly, 
a  code  of  behavior  where  there  Is  one  rule  for 
the  Communist  countries  and  another  for 
the  democracies?" 

Lord  Home  also  nuule  this  complaint: 

"A  Itirge  number  of  new  countries  are  put- 
ting their  campaign  for  acceleration  of  In- 
dependence for  colonial  territories  before  the 
main  piu^Kwe  of  the  (U.N.)  Charter,  which 
Is  to  provide  peace  and  security  •  •  •.  This 
concentration  on  colonialism  leads  to  the 
adoption  of  a  double  standard  of  behavior  by 
many  of  the  newly  elected  countries." 

Since  that  British  complaint  of  1961,  new 
African  nations  have  become  even  more 
powerful  in  their  Influence  on  the  United 
Nations.  On  April  15,  Lyje  Wilson,  a  column- 
ist for  United  Press  International,  wrote  this : 

"Race  now  Is  the  compelling  force  in  the 
modern  United  Nations. 

"Thus  It  Is  that  the  United  Nations  la  not 
Impresaed  by  the  Chinese-North  Vietnamese 
Communist  aggression  against  South  Viet- 
nam. 


"Article  I,  chapter  I  of  the  U.N.  Covenant 
states  that  the  UJJ.'s  pledge  and  purpose  la 
to  suppress  aggression. 

"But  somehow  that  seems  to  apply  only 
rarely  In  those  situations  deemed  urgent  by 
the  United  States. 

"But  let  a  matter  of  race,  skin  color,  or 
colonialism  come  upon  the  U.N.  scene,  and 
there  Is  Instant  action." 

Despite  the  British  and  U.N.  actions,  oil 
and  other  needed  supplies  are  continuing  to 
reach  Rhodesia  from  white-ruled  South 
Africa. 

As  long  as  this  channel  remains  open,  and 
trade  with  Zambia  to  the  north  continues 
more  or  less  normal,  Rhodeslan  leaders  ap- 
pear convinced  that  the  British  and  United 
States  measures  will  fall. 

SOtTTH     AFRICA     NEXT 

Now  this  question  is  being  raised:  WU: 
further  action  by  the  United  Nations  b( 
sought — this  time  against  South  Africa? 

Prom  a  member  of  the  International  sta." 
of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  in  Rhodesia 
comes  this  size-up  of  the  situation  and  the 
outlook: 

"There  Is  no  panic  among  whites  in  Rhc- 
desl.i. 

"As  Rhodeslan  leaders  see  It.  neither  Brit- 
ain nor  the  United  States  wants  to  clamt 
down  too  hard  on  South  Africa,  no  matter 
what  the  black  African  nations  say.  Actlor. 
against  South  Africa  would  open  up  a  whole 
Pandora's  box  of  troubles  that  neither  West- 
ern power  Is  anxious  to  have  to  solve. 

"Besides,  Britain  has  some  $4  billion  worth 
of  money  sunk  Into  South  Africa,  and  Ameri- 
can Investments  there  run  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  billion." 

However,  both  United  States  and  British 
ofHcIals  agree:  If  present  measures  fall  tc 
bring  Rhodesia's  white  Government  to  lt£ 
knees,  pressure  will  grow  from  black  African 
nations  for  stronger  action. 

The  outlook,  then,  is  for  another  test  o.' 
how  far  the  United  Nations  Is  willing  to  go  In 
using  armed  force  against  a  peaceful  na- 
tion— while  Ignoring  war  in  Vietnam. 


NUCLEAR  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE  RE- 
PORT TO  OOP  CONFERENCE  ON 
ERRONEOUS  AND  MISLEADING 
TALK  BY  U.S.  DISARMAMENT  NE- 
GOTIATORS WHICH  SHOULD  BE 
CORRECTED 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr,  Hosbier]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  report,  together  with  Its  en- 
closure which  I  made  on  April  18  to  the 
House  OOP  conference  as  chairman  of 
Its  nuclear  affairs  committee: 

April  18,  1966. 
Prom:  Representative  Craic  Hosmer,  Chair- 
man, Nuclear  Affairs  Committee. 
To :  House  GOP  Conference : 
Subject:  Erroneous  and  misleading  Impres- 
sions created  by  U.S.  negotiators  at  18- 
Natlon    Disarmament   Conference. 
For  your  Information  my  letter  of  April  13 
to   WllUam    C.    Poster,    Director,    U.S.   Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and  Chief 
of  the  US.  Delegation  to  the  ENDC  is  re- 
produced herewith. 

It  Indicates  trouble  ahead  for  nations  and 
persons  who  may  be  caused  to  mlsasfess  the 
actualities  of  some  U.8.  arms  control  and 
disarmament    schemes   due    (1)    to   certain 
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statements  made  by  Adrian  S.  Plsher.  Acting 
Chief  of  the  Delegation  at  Geneva,  on  April  4. 
and  (2)  the  habitually  erroneous  and  mis- 
leading semantics  employed  by  ACDA  and 
others  In  referring  to  a  so-called  compre- 
hensive test  ban  treaty  proposal. 

CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNrrED  STATES. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  13,  196S. 
Hon.  William  C.  Poster. 
Director,   U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment   Agency,    Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Bnx:  This  letter  Is  written  In  my 
capacity  as  congressional  adviser  to  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  18-Natlon  Disarmament 
Conference  to  you  In  your  capacity  as  head 
of  this  delegation. 

While  you  were  In  the  United  States  re- 
cently your  Deputy  Director,  Adrian  S. 
Plsher  took  charge  In  Geneva.  At  the 
ENDC's  264th  meeting  on  April  4,  Mr.  Plsher 
made  a  speech  which  gave  rise  to  news  stories 
of  which  the  following  is  a  sample : 

"United  States  Details  Wat   To  Spot 
Underground  Testing 

"Geneva.  April  4. — The  United  States  made 
public  today  details  of  a  plan  said  to  guar- 
antee that  on-site  inspections  could  catch 
any  violation  of  a  treaty  .banning  vmder- 
ground  nuclear  tests. 

"Chief  U.S.  delegate,  Adrian  S.  Plsher,  told 
the  18-Natlon  Disarmament  Ck>nference  the 


system  Involves  analysis  of  lisslon-product 
gases  which  slowly  leak  to  the  surface  after 
such  an  explosion.  Fisher  claimed  such  gases 
coiild  only  result  from  a  nuclear  explosion 
and  analysis  of  ti>e  surface  would  soon  show 
whether  the  country  concerned  had  cheated. 

"  'This  would  make  it  impossible  for  a 
country  to  get  away  with  secret  tests  by 
thoroughly  cleaning  up  the  surface  of  the 
explosion  area  to  deceive  on-site  Inspectors,' 
he  said." 

Recalling  no  such  optimistic  assessments 
of  this  technique  when  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  took  testimony  concern- 
ing it  during  a  closed  session  on  February 
4,  1965.  I  referred  to  the  declassified  record 
of  this  hearing.  So  much  had  been  deleted 
as  "classified  matter"  from  my  questioning 
of  the  witnesses  that  the  public  record  Is 
unintelligible. 

I  then  requested  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Etoergy  to  obtain  both  Mr.  Fisher's 
speech  at  Geneva  and  any  declassified  data 
on  which  It  was  based.  The  latter  came  In 
the  form  of  a  State  Department  cable  dated 
March  18.  to  your  delegation  at  Geneva.  It 
was  based,  apparently,  on  Information  fur- 
nished by  the  Defense  Department's  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency  which  re- 
searches test  detection  and  on-site  inspec- 
tion techniques.  A  comparison  of  Mr. 
Fisher's  remarks  and  the  information  con- 
tained In  the  cable  appears  below: 


MR.  fisher 

"It  Is  probable  that  the  radioactive  fission- 
product  gases  from  an  underground  nucletu- 
explosion  will  leak  slowly  upwards  toward 
the  surface  where,  with  sensitive  detectors. 
some  of  these  gases,  unique  to  a  nuclear 
explosion,  could  probably  be  discovered  by 
the  Inspection. 

"Only  if  the  location  were  subject  to  on- 
site  inspection  would  a  violator  have  to 
consider  seriously  the  possibility  of  such  a 
leakage  and  the  risk  It  would  entail. 

"The  scientific  techniques  for  accomplish- 
ing the  detection  and  analysis  of  these  special 
gases  have  been  worked  out  In  the  course  of 
research  conducted  by  the  United  States  on 
on-site  Inspection.  On-site  Inspectors  would 
be  equipped  to  take  samples  of  surface,  water, 
and  soli  gases,   •   •   • 

"These  samples  of  gas,  taken  from  the  soil, 
the  air,  and  also  any  water  In  the  vicinity 
would  be  subject  to  chemical  and  radio- 
active analysis. 

"The  detection  of  these  gases,  which  are 
unique  to  the  explosion  of  a  nuclear  weapon, 
would  certainly  supply  unambiguous  evi- 
dence that  an  underground  nuclear  explosion 
had  taken  place. 

"F>irthermore,  these  Inspections,  while 
serving  as  a  deterrent  to  a  possible  violator, 
serve  Just  as  Importantly  to  reassure  all 
others  that  the  treaty  Is  being  observed. 
There  Is  then  no  question  of  unclear  or  sus- 
picious events.  On-site  Inspections  will  serve 
to  reassure  all  that  the  unidentified  seismic 
events  may  be  selsmically  unidentified  but 
nevertheless  are  simply  naturally  occurring 
earthquakes  and  a  threat  -to  the  security 
ol  no  one." 


the  cable 

"It  Is  probable  that  radioactive  fission- 
product  gases  from  a  nuclear  explosion  will 
leak  slowly  towards  the  surface  where  they 
could  be  picked  up  by  detectors.  Short  life 
products  will  decay  rather  rapidly  but  others 
would  remain  and  probably  be  detectable. 

"At  tmy  rate,  a  would-be  violator  would 
have  to  consider  the  risk  that  such  leakage 
would  occur. 

"For  this  reason,  the  United  States  places 
particular  emphasis  on  the  desirability  of 
the  on-site  Inspectors  being  equipped  to  take 
samples  of  surface  and  soil  gases,  and  per- 
haps extracting  samples  of  dissolved  gases 
from  water  found  at  the  site  of  a  seismic 
disturbance. 

"These  samples  would  be  subjected  to  ra- 
diochemical separation  and  radioactive  spec- 
tral studies.  Techniques  for  accomplishing 
each  of  these  functions  have  been  worked 
out  in  U.S.  research  on  on-site  Inspection. 

"These  and  many  additional  methods  of 
gaining  evidence  of  the  true  nature  of  an 
underground  seismic  dlstturbance  have  been 
examined  during  the  last  several  years  and 
the  gas  sampling  techniques  have  proved  to 
be  quite  promising." 


Prom  portions  of  Mr.  Fisher's  remarks  it 
ts  quite  apparent  that,  although  he  hedged 
i  bit  at  the  beginning,  his  last  two  para- 
araphs  gave  ample  opportunity  for  both  the 
other  delegations  at  ENDC  and  the  news- 
men hearing  his  speech  to  overrate  with 
great  error  the  degree  of  confidence  which 
can  be  placed  In  the  fission-product  gas 
analysis  technique.  Such  an  overrating  has 
occurred  and  it  is  my  reconunendatlon  that 
steps  be  taken  to  correct  It. 
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The  fragility  of  this  technique  was  amply 
demonstrated  when,  on  April  8.  Dr.  Robert 
A.  Frosch,  ARPA  Deputy  Director,  sent  a 
copy  of  the  cable  to  JCAE  as  "the  only  docu- 
ment that  we  have  on  the  subject  that  Is 
unclassified"  and  warned  In  his  letter  of 
transmittal : 

"We  have  examined  the  question  of  de- 
classification of  more  detail  and  concluded 
that  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  do  so 
without  providing  too  much  useful  Informa- 
tion to  a  would-b«  vnAm," 


The  weakness  of  this  technique  also  Is 
demonstrable  by  trying  to  Imagine  Just  how 
many  air,  water  and  ground  samples  on-site 
Inspectors  would  be  required  to  take  over  an 
area  ranging  from  350  to  1.000  square  miles — 
which  is  that  area  to  which  the  closest  pos- 
sible plnpKJlntlng  of  a  suspicious  underground 
event  could  be  made  from  long-range  seismic 
signals  traveling  at  uncallbrated  speeds  from 
the  event  to  detectors  In  a  multlcontlnental 
network. 

I  also  feel  tliat  the  classified  Information 
on  this  subject  to  which  you  and  your  Agency 
are  privy  should  be  reviewed  by  your  staff 
with  some  thought  toward  getting  Mr.  Fish- 
er's remarks  in  better  and  more  realistic 
perspective. 

Mr.  Fisher's  remarks  of  April  4  were 
made  during  an  Interlude  of  the  ENDC  meet- 
ing In  which  It  was  permissible  to  discuss 
subjects  "collateral"  to  the  nonprollfera- 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons  treaty  negotiations. 
At  the  time  he  was  addressing  himself  to 
the  subject  of  what  he  termed  a  "compre- 
hensive test  ban"  agreement.  This  means 
extension  of  the  present  "limited  test  ban 
treaty"  to  tests  underground  as  well  as  to 
now-barred  tests  In  the  atmosphere,  under- 
water and  In  space.  Here  again,  Mr.  Fisher's 
semantics  created  somewhat  of  an  illusion 
as  to  Just  what  a  "comprehensive  test  ban" 
agreement  actually  involves. 

Mr.  Fisher  dwelt  upon  an  ability  to  detect 
250  seismic  events  annually  In  the  Soviet 
Union  of  a  seismic  magnitude  of  four  or 
greater.  He  added,  "They  will  correspond 
In  size  to  the  seismic  events  created  by  un- 
derground nuclear  explosion  with  yields 
ranging  from  a  few  kllotons  to  at  lesiat 
several  hundred  kllotons."  Then  he  spoke 
In  terms  of  the  necessity  for  "some"  on-site 
Inspections  "each  year"  to  check  on  some 
45  thereof  which  could  not  be  identified 
as  natural  in  origin. 

It  Is  quite  obvious  from  Mr.  Fisher's  lan- 
guage that  any  testing  conducted  at  level* 
below  "a  few  kllotons"  would  escape  detec- 
tion and  therefore  any  possibility  of  inspec- 
tion. It  Is  clear  from  this  that  what  Mr. 
Fisher  refers  to  la  not  In  fact  a  "comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty"  at  all.  Very  productive 
cheat  testing  could  be  carried  on  at  levels 
below  "a  few  kllotons  yield"  and  stand  no 
chance  whatever  of  detection. 

If  what  Mr.  Fisher  and  ACDA  mean  when 
they  talk  of  a  "comprehensive"  treaty  Is  in 
reality  an  uninspected  voluntary  morato- 
rium In  these  low-low  yield  areas,  that 
should  be  specified.  If  they  are  talking 
about  an  unenforclble  and  unmonltorable 
treaty  promise,  that  should  be  made  clear. 
On  the  other  hand.  If  this  la  to  be  regarded 
aa  an  area  In  which  teats  are  permissible 
notwithstanding  the  label  of  the  treaty  pro- 
posal as  "comprehensive,"  that  shotUd  be 
specified.  In  any  event,  the  nations  propos- 
ing to  enter  such  a  treaty  and  the  American 
public  both  ought.  In  all  fairness,  to  be 
aware  that  no  treaty  can  be  devised  to  bar 
cheat  testing  in  these  areas  because  no  tech- 
nology exists  or  is  likely  to  be  discovered  to 
monitor  It.  Therefore,  In  no  event  would 
such  a  treaty  be  "the  living  end"  with  re- 
spect to  the  underground  test  Issue. 

It  should  be  made  clear  In  speaking  of  any 
such  "comprehensive"  treaty  that  It  is  not 
In  fact  "comprehensive"  and  that  no  nation 
should  rely  on  its  terms  to  insure  against 
surreptitious  weapons  development  and 
progress,  no  matter  how  forceful  Its  Inspec- 
tion provisions  might  be. 

I  hope  that  some  less  misleading  termi- 
nology than  "comprehensive  test  ban  treaty" 
can  be  devised  and  employed  to  refer  to  thla 
kind  of  an  arrangement. 
Very  truly  yours, 

CtAio  HosMxa, 
Jf«fni>er  o/  Congreu. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION TO  GUARANTEE  EQUAL 
RIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kupferman]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Man'Iand? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN,  Mr.  Speaker  to- 
day I  have  introduced  a  Joint  resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution to  guarantee  equal  rights  under 
the  law  fur  men  and  women.  It  declares 
that  "Equality  of  rights  under  the  law 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  sex," 

The  history-  of  the  stnjggle  of  women 
to  achieve  equality  of  rights  is  a  long 
one,  fraught  with  di.sappolntments  and 
fru.5trations.  but  also  with  some  degree 
of  success  Today  American  women 
ha\  e  advanced  to  a  higher  status  than  In 
any  oiiier  country. 

The  19ch  amendment  passed  45  years 
ak!o  gave  women  the  right  to  vote — but 
little  else  F!r.'5t-cla.=<s  citizenship  means 
more  than  voting  rights  as  we  are  learn- 
ing from  the  struggle  for  civil  rights 
be.ng  waged  currently.  First-class  citi- 
zenship also  requires  the  lifting  of  bar- 
riers m  otlicr  areas,  such  as  employment 
and  educational  opportunities. 

'vV'rrle  womer.  have  made  great  strides 
in  both  the.se  areas,  it  took  legislation 
enacted  ju.st  2  years  ago  to  give  them — 
at  least  on  paper — the  same  rights  as 
men  in  seeking  employment. 

Title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act, 
to  which  I  refer,  prohibits  discrimination 
in  empioyn;ent  on  the  basis  of  sex  as  well 
as  race,  but  does  not  cover  all  potential 
situations  Despite  the  efforts  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mi.'y5ion  to  establish  guidelines  for  en- 
forcement of  th's  provision,  this  man- 
date can  be  and  Lb  circumvented.  The 
Commission.  I  understand,  is  presently 
reviewing  these  guidelines. 

There  a:e  other  aspects  of  civil  rights 
which  are  not  covered,  even  in  a  limited 
way,  by  these  two  pieces  of  legislation 
and  which  are  still  denied  women  in 
varying  degrees  in  States  and  localities 
of  our  country.  Discrimination  for 
women  remaiiis  in  such  matters  as  prop- 
erty rights,  the  right  to  own  and  control 
ones  earnings,  and,  in  some  States,  the 
right  to  ser.e  on  a  .lury  The^e  are  rights 
accorded  unquestioningly  to  nien. 

Pa.-;t  experience  indicates  that  the  only 
way  women  will  achieve  equal  rights 
with  m^n  Is  through  the  pas.sas-e  of  this 
ronstitutional  amendment  and  the  sub- 
.sequ^nt  ratification  of  It  by  the  States. 

I  prefer,  however,  to  look  upon  this 
amendment  as  one  for  equal  rights  for 
men.  because  in  addltioii  to  granting 
women  their  full  legal  rights  on  an  equal 
basis  with  men,  it  also  grants  men  equal 
rii'hts  m  clrcimistances  where  they  are 
discriminated  against  and  experience  the 
results  of  tm.munitles  traditionally  en- 
joyed by  women.  Or  looked  upon  In  an- 
other way.  it  will  mean  the  end  to  what 
I  consider  to  be  In  this  context,  reverse 


discrimination,  which  exists  In  some  as- 
pects of  life  where  women  are  favored 
over  men. 

For  example,  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment would  allow  women  to  serve  on 
Juries  where  they  are  now  prohibited 
from  doing  so.  At  the  same  time,  this 
means  that  women  may  no  longer  be 
excused  from  jury  duty,  as  they  are  in 
some  States,  by  virtue  of  their  sex. 
States  and  localities  would  benefit  from 
this  just  by  being  able  to  increase  the 
number  of  citizens  who  could  be  called 
upon  to  perform  this  public  duty. 

There  is  another  Important  and  con- 
troversial aspect  to  the  question  of  cor- 
responding rights  and  duties,  namely 
that  of  coriscriptlon  into  the  military 
service,  from  which  women  in  this  coun- 
try are  exempted.  It  h{«  been  suggested 
in  the  past  that  this  amendment  would 
extend  to  equal  treatment  for  men  and 
women  in  compulsory  service.  It  may  be 
agreed  that  women  could  serve  in  various 
clerical  or  administrative  capctclties  as 
well  as  men. 

This  amendment  does  not  overlook 
the  natural  or  physical  distinction  be- 
tween men  and  women.  It  has  been  said 
that  equal  rights  does  not  necessarily 
mean  sameness  or  identical  rights  be- 
tween men  and  women. 

There  is  another  area  where  this 
amendment  could  have  beneficial  results 
for  men.  I  refer  to  alimony  laws  in  this 
coimtry  which  coixld  be  revised  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  amendment,  so  that  women 
are  not  favored  simply  because  of  their 
sex. 

Another  form  of  "reverse  discrimina- 
tion," exists  in  the  employment  field. 
Discrimination  against  men  is  standard 
policy  in  many  professiorvs  but  goes  vir- 
tually unnoticed. 

In  some  American  cities,  including  Los 
Angeles  and  New  York,  mtmiclpal  gov- 
ernments have  made  it  a  practice  of  hir- 
ing only  women  to  fxmction  as  meter 
maids.    Why  not  hire  meter  men? 

In  the  medical  profession,  women  have 
received  increasing  acceptance  as  doc- 
tors, and  men  as  nurses.  It  is  only  In  the 
past  few  years,  however,  that  some 
schools  have  admitted  men  into  their 
nurses'  training  program. 

The  public  conception  of  nursing  as  a- 
woman's  profession  seems  to  be  the  prime 
factor  in  keeping  men  out  of  this  field 
of  employment. 

Prom  the  examples  I  have  cited,  I 
think  we  can  see  how  calling  this  amend- 
ment equal  rights  for  women  tells  only 
hiilf  the  story  of  its  effect  upon  American 
life.  A  clear  pronoimcement  of  equality 
of  rights  for  lx>th  sexes  is  long  overdue 
in  this  country,  notwithstanding  the 
support  It  has  received  from  both  major 
political  parties.  I  hope  Congress  will 
remedy  this  situation  by  passage  of  this 
constitutional  amendment. 

The  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment follows: 

H.J.  Rks.  1073 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
tn  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  foUow- 
log  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purptoses  as 
jMirt  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 


the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States : 

"Abticub — 

"SrcnoN  1.  Equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
tTnlted  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  or 
sex.  Congress  and  the  several  States  shall 
have  power,  within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

"Sw;.  2.  This  arUcle  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States. 

"Sec.  3.  This  amendment  shall  take  effect 
one  year  after  the  date  of  ratification." 


AMERICAN  YOUTH  WEEK 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frorr, 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  j(^t  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  xhe  President  to  issue 
annually  a  proclamation  designating  the 
first  week  of  August  as  "American  Youth 
Week." 

In  this  crucial  period  of  our  history 
when  the  imiform  crime  reports  suggest 
an  alarming  increase  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  crime  and  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  constructive  ventures 
as  the  Peace  Corps  and  various  youth 
volunteer  service  programs  point  to  a 
great  deal  of  youthful  idealism,  it  would 
seem  wise  for  our  Nation  to  visibly,  sys- 
tematically, and  Impressively  focus  its 
attention  and  efforts  on  this  vital  ques- 
tion :  How  best  to  encoursige  the  desirable 
development  of  American  youth? 

A  Presidential  proclamation  of  an 
American  Youth  Week  could  be  an  im- 
portant first  step  In  assuring  a  systematic 
periodical  focusing  of  our  Nation's  at- 
tention and  efforts  on  proper  youth  de- 
velopment. It  would  emphasize  oiu" 
Nation's  awareness  that  our  youth  are 
America's  most  precious  possession. 
Various  youth  organizations  from  Scouts 
and  "Y's"  to  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
from  Camp  Fire  Girls  to  religious  youth 
groups,  from  school  bands  and  football 
teams  to  street  youth  clubs  and  teenagers 
in  the  Armed  Forces  could  join  in  a 
united  effort  to  prepare  an  impressive 
and  inspiring  American  Youth  Week, 
The  purpose  of  this  week  would  be  to 
stimulate  the  best  development  of  the 
largest  possible  niunber  of  American 
youth,  indeed,  of  every  American  child 
and  teenager. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  will  give  early  and  favor- 
able consideration  to  this  proposed  joint 
resolution. 


COMMERCE  DEPARTMENT  HOLDS 
HIDE  HEARINGS 
Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
:ny  privilege  yesterday  to  submit  re- 
niarks  to  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  is  holding  public  hearings  regard- 
ing that  Department's  order  last  month 
x)  restrict  the  export  of  cattle  hides. 
While  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
of  presenting  my  views  to  the  Depart- 
ment, it  is  my  feeling  that  these  are  the 
i.earlngs  that  should  have  been  held  2 
months  ago.  before  the  damaging  order 
vent  into  effect.  The  swiftness  of  the 
irder  caused  costly  problems  for  the  un- 
prepared hide  industry,  and  the  result- 
:.ig  drop  in  hide  prices  may  destroy 
needed  oversea  markets  in  the  future  if 
he  order  is  not  promptly  rescinded. 

I  recall  our  protests  following  the 
March  11  export  control  order.  "While 
hose  of  us  who  protested  are  encour- 
iged  by  our  success  in  promoting  the 
•ubllc  hearings,  we  still  believe  such 
learings  should  be  held  in  advance  of 
^uch  orders  rather  than  as  an  after- 
thought when  the  pressures  of  criticism 
and  protest  are  felt. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  the  Department, 
there  is  no  shortage  of  leather  in  the 
\merican  shoe  industry.  Hide  prices 
vere  still  below  the  level  of  reasonable 
eturn  for  the  producer.  And  the  low- 
ring  of  the  price  of  leather  has  com- 
pletely failed  to  forestall  inevitable  rises 
nUJS.  shoe  prices. 

The  truth  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Speaker, 
3  that  American  shoe  manufacturers 
lave  announced  sharp  price  increases  in 
pile  of  the  Department's  lowering  of  the 
iide  prices,  which  shows  that  the  price 
jf  leather  has  little  to  do  with  the  price 
f  a  pair  of  shoes.  Only  68-cents  worth 
f  leather  goes  into  a  $10  pair  of  shoes. 
Three-fourths  of  the  shoes  made  last 
ear  had  soles  made  of  materials  other 
han  leather.  And  a  fifth  of  American- 
nade  shoes  last  year  had  uppers  made  of 
eather  substitutes. 

Due  to  the  diminishing  demand  for 
eather  in  U.S. -made  shoes  and  the  in- 
reasing  acceptance  of  synthetic  mate- 
ials  by  (he  American  public,  our  beef 
nd  hide  industry  was  told  by  the  Gov- 
rmnent  to  find  other  markets.  With 
he  cooperation  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  U.S.  hide  industry  found 
hose  other  markets,  only  to  have  an- 
ther^ Department  of  the  Government 
lestroy  the  gaiiis  that  had  been  made. 

Nobody  but  the  U.S.  shoe  industry  can 
osslbly  benefit  from  the  export  control 
"der.  It  is  a  windfall  for  the  shoe  peo- 
le  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
armer.  our  corisumers  who  buy  shoes, 
or  Nation's  balance-of-payments  posi- 
!on  and  our  gold  supply. 

Much  of  the  damage  has  already  been 
one,  but  the  hide  industry  can  still  be 
alvaged  by  a  prompt  withdrawal  of  the 
xport  control  order  that  has  succeeded 
1  accomplishing  nothing  except  an- 
ther Government-inspired  lowering  of 
eeded  income  to  U.S.  agriculture  and 
he  contradiction  of  limiting  exports  at 
•  time  when  overall  U.S.  policy  is  to  In- 
"ease  them. 


LESS  PORK.  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  FOR 
MILITARY 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration is  moving  steadily  ahead  in 
its  misdirected  efforts  to  halt  the  rise  in 
living  costs  by  depressing  farm  prices. 
Now  they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  take  the 
bacon,  ham,  and  chops  as  well  as  butter 
from  the  tables  of  our  boys  in  the  serv- 
ices. 

I  refer  to  reports  that  the  Pentagon 
has  ordered  the  armed  services  to  cut 
their  use  of  prime  pork  In  half  at  U.S. 
military  installations  because  of  higher 
prices.  Tills  latest  action  followed  a  Pen- 
tagon directive  on  March  25  to  reduce 
military  consumption  of  butter. 

I  am  certainly  in  favor  of  economizing 
wherever  possible  in  Government  ex- 
penditures, especially  now  because  of  the 
inflation  problem,  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  our  young  men  ir.  uniform.  This  move 
to  reduce  pork  consumption,  however, 
was  obviously  initiated  not  by  motives  of 
economy,  but  rather  as  a  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration's systematic  drive  to  further 
lower  farm  prices — and  in  this  instance 
they  will  not  only  deprive  hog  and  dairy 
producers  of  income,  but  also  of  the  op- 
portunity to  do  their  part  for  our  service- 
men by  feeding  them. 

Hog  prices  to  farmers  have  already 
dropped  a  good  15  to  20  percent  since  the 
first  of  the  year,  and  pork  Imports  into 
this  country  from  July  1965  to  January 
1966  were  up  43  percent  over  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.  Clearly,  from  the 
farmer's  standpoint,  this  is  no  time  for 
the  administration  to  take  action  which 
will  expand  market  supplies  of  pork  and 
push  hog  prices  even  lower. 

Gardner  Ackley,  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors, keeps  saying  that  higher  farm 
prices  are  at  the  root  of  rising  food  costs, 
but  he  conveniently  ignores  the  real 
heart  of  the  matter,  which  is  that  the 
President's  inflationary  policies  have 
caused  significant  increases  in  process- 
ing, packaging,  transportation,  handling 
and  labor  costs — and  these  costs  make 
up  61  percent  of  the  price  of  food  to  the 
housewife. 

It  seems  quite  clear  that  the  farmer, 
who  has  been  struggling  with  depressed 
prices  for  years,  can  expect  no  help  from 
this  administration,  especially  when  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture — the  man  who 
is  supposed  to  represent  the  farmer  to  the 
President — expresses  pleasure  when  al- 
ready low  farm  prices  get  even  lower. 


In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Spesdcer,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  by  which  a  new 
standing  committee  of  the  House  on 
urban  affairs  would  be  created.  With 
this  action.  I  am  joining  the  originator 
of  the  measure,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  in  what  I 
believe  is  a  farsighted.  imaginative  and 
much  needed  proposal. 

As  chairman  of  the  Repubhcan  Task 
Force  on  Congressional  Reform  and 
Minority  Staffing.  I  have  a  particular  In- 
terest in  facilitating  the  manner  in 
which  the  House  is  structured  to  meet 
changing  times.  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
to  Imply  that  the  bill  bears  the  official 
endorsement  of  the  task  force,  although 
I  hope  that  It  will  when  the  task  force 
completes  its  exhaustive  studies  and 
presents  specific  recommendations.  Nor 
would  I  want  it  to  seem  that  this  is  a 
partisan  proposal.  It  is  certainly  not  and 
I  hope  It  will  draw  the  support  of  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

COMMONSENSE 

The  reason  is  that  the  proposal  is  plain 
commonsense.  Some  70  percent  of  the 
Nation  today  lives  in  lu-ban  areas.  We 
have  just  authorized  creation  of  the  new 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs in  the  Executive  Branch  in  recogni- 
tion of  this  fact.  Now  we  should  realine 
our  present  arrangements  in  the  House 
as  well  by  placing  urbans  affairs  under 
one  legislative  roof. 

At  the  present  time,  such  urban  prob- 
lems as  transportation,  housing,  urban 
renewal,  the  fight  against  crime,  air  and 
water  pollution,  welfare,  are  scattered 
among  several  congressional  committees 
and  dozens  of  subcommittees.  It  is 
clearly  impossible  to  achieve  proper  co- 
ordination under  such  a  system  nor  is  it 
possible  for  Congress  to  maintain  proper 
supervision  of  the  Executive's  urban  af- 
fairs activities  under  such  a  disjointed 
system. 

This  bill  proposes  a  25-mMnber  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs  with  authority  to 
handle  all  legislation  dealing  with  hous- 
ing, urban  renewal,  and  slum  clearance, 
prevention  and  elimination  of  urban 
blight,  air  and  water  pollution,  water 
supplies  and  sewage  facilities  and  trans- 
pMjrtatlon. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  for  his 
initiative  in  bringing  this  proposal  to  the' 
House.  I  am  delighted  to  Join  him  in 
offering  it  and  sincerely  hope  that  it  will 
be  acted  on  promptly  and  favorably. 


CLEVELAND  PROPOSES  HOUSE  SET 
UP  COMMITTEE  ON  URBAN  AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 


LETTER  FROM  AN  AMERICAN 
IN  RHODESIA 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  tliat  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  AshbrookI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  re- 
cf^ived  a  tine  letter  from  an  American 
missionary-  today.  She  states  her  grave 
concer:i  at  the  number  of  misconcep- 
tions which  are  rampaiit  In  the  United 
States  concerning  the  Ian  Smith  govern- 
ment. It  has  been  most  Interesting  to 
see  the  capricious  doubie  standard  which 
the  United  Nations,  the  British  and,  re- 
grettably, our  own  State  Department  has 
applied  to  Rhodesia.  As  I  pointed  out 
In  a  prior  speech  on  this  floor,  by  any  rel- 
ative standard  we  should  be  applauding 
rather  than  attacking  what  the  Rhode- 
sians  are  trying  to  do.  Several  Members 
of  this  body  have  attacked  this  speech 
but  they  evade  the  central  issues.  I 
mik'ht  ask  them  if  they  support  the 
bloody  regime  in  Nigeria  and  why  they 
offer  no  protest  to  the  murderous  path  to 
power  that  these  so-called  leaders  have 
utilized?  By  any  standard.  Rhodesia 
comes  out  on  top  when  checking  the  rec- 
ords of  the  African  states.  Why  then  do 
we  .see  such  a  fever  against  the  independ- 
eni  Government  of  Southern  Rhodesia? 

From  Bulawayo,  I  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  which  helps  put  the  matter  in 
better  perspective.  It  is  well  worth 
reading  to  use  as  a  guide  when  penetrat- 
ing the  Jumbled  mass  of  managed  and 
slanted  news  coming  from  our  left-lean- 
ing press: 

Aprii.    6.    1966. 

Dear  Mh  A.9hbrook  Wh.it  is  particularly 
heartening  these  days  is  to  see  so  many  let- 
ters of  support  from  overseas.  It  Is  a  great 
pity,  thovigh.  that  even  those  who  are  so 
sympathetic  should  often  be  uninformed 
ab-jut  our  afTalrs.  Where  the  African  1b  con- 
cerned, particularly,  people  seem  to  know 
very  httle  of  wh:it  la  being  done.  And  yet  we 
are  doing  so  much. 

Peopip  tend  to  forget,  for  example,  that,  In 
only  7-5  years,  through  education,  medicine, 
and  the  m.amtenance  of  law  and  order,  Eu- 
ropeans have  raised  the  African  jxipulation 
from  300,000  t.-)  4  million.  They  forget,  too, 
there  are  countries  amongst  our  crltlca  which 
wiped  out  their  own  coloretl  pop\ilatlona.  If 
we  had  done  the  same  we  would  have  no 
problems  now.  It  seems  so  unfair  that  we 
should  be  punished  for  our  humanity 

Please  try  to  understand  the  problems  we 
face  Europeans  here  pay  over  90  percent  of 
the  genera:  taxes  and  It  Is  their  money  which 
has  to  pav  for  African  school.'!,  hoepitala,  and 
so  on.  This  masLtis  that  230.000  Europeans 
have  to  provide  n,'.)t  only  for  them.selvos.  but 
for  4  mllU'-'n  Afrlcan.s,  Yet  In  42  years,  we 
have  had  little  mnney  from  Britain,  although 
Kenya  h\B  had  £20  million  In  the  last  2  years. 
.\nd  now  Mr  Wilson  is  spending  miUionfl  to 
destroy  everything  we  have  built  up.  It 
.seems  so  =en5e;e<.s 

Everything  the  .\frican  has  In  Rhodesia  to- 
d.'iy  is  due  to  the  European  It  Is  more  than 
just  a  coincidence,  for  example,  that  his  edu- 
cation is  far  better  than  In  any  of  the  black 
.African  states  P.hodesla  ha,s  one  In  six  of 
its  t^tai  F>opulatlon  at  school.  By  contrast, 
Llberi,^  haj  1  m  40.  Mall  1  In  61  and  Ethiopia 
only  1  In  108 

I  wonder  if  you  know  that  Rhodesia  spends 
9  percent  of  Its  total  annual  budget  on  Afri- 
can education  and  that  this  is  the  largest 
single  item  Half  Rhodesia's  population  is 
under  17,  which  means  that,  while  Britain 
has  three  adults  to  pay  for  the  education 
of  every  child  Rhodesia  has  only  one.  Much 
less  than  one  In  fact,  because  nearly  all  the 
money  comes  from  the  Europeans, 

But  It  isnt  only  in  African  education  that 
Rhodesia  leads  the  black  AXrican  states.    We 


pay  hlgber  wages,  too.  The  average  African 
wage  in  Rhodeela  Is  £126  a  year.  In  Kenya 
it  Is  £32,  in  Tanzania  £18  and  In  Malawi 
£17. 

Of  course,  many  Africans  earn  more  than 
£125.  The  figure  Is  only  an  average  and 
many  of  them  earn  well  over  £1,000  a  year. 
I  should,  perhaps,  mention  that  Africans 
who  are  employed  by  the  Government  receive 
exactly  the  same  pay  as  Europeans  with  simi- 
lar Jobs  and  qualifications.  You  could  hard- 
ly be  expected  to  know,  either,  that  African 
wages  are  rising  three  times  as  fast  as  thoee 
of  Europeans.  But,  If  you  don't  know,  our 
neighbors  certainly  do.  We  have  500,000  for- 
eign Africans — one-eighth  of  the  total  Afri- 
can population — working  In  Rhodesia.  They 
surely  wouldn't  be  here  unless  they  preferred 
It. 

You  must  realize  that  we  would  all  like 
to  see  the  Africans  earn  more  and  their 
wages  are  rising  steadily.  But  they  cannot 
grow  faster  than  an  economy  suppKsrted  by 
only  one-sixteenth  of  the  population.  If  we 
were  forced  to  give  a  basic  wage  of  £26  a 
month,  which  la  what  the  African  national- 
ists demanded,  the  hard  fact  Is  that  at  least 
150,000  Africans  would  be  out  of  work  In 
domestic  employment  alone.  In  any  case, 
how  many  people  overseas  know  that  many 
Afrlcana  receive  free  accommodation  and 
food? 

We  are  particularly  proud  of  our  health 
facilities  for  Africans.  There  are  clinics  all 
over  the  country  and  In  Bulawayo  and  Salis- 
bury African  hospital*  have  far  better  equip- 
ment than  anything  provided  for  the  Euro- 
pean. Indeed  many  Europeans  have  to  go 
to  them  for  specialized  treatment. 

Did  you  know  that,  while  Rhodesia  has  1 
hospital  bed  for  every  330  people,  Ohana  and 
the  Sudan  only  have  1  for  every  1,100,  Liberia 
1  for  every  4.000?  Rhodesia  has  1  doctor  to 
every  7300  people.  Ghana  has  1  for  every 
18,172  and  Liberia  1  for  every  25,700.  It 
makes  you  think,  doesn't  It? 

We  are  often  accused  of  not  allowing  the 
African  to  vote.  How  can  this  be  when  our 
voting  qualifications  dont  even  mention 
race?  They  rely  purely  on  education  and 
earnings  and  we  already  have  13  African 
MP. '8  In  Parliament.  Surely,  It  Is  reason- 
able for  us  to  expect  our  voters  to  have  at 
least  a  primary  education.  If  they  earn  £628, 
this  is  all  they  need  to  get  the  vote  on  the 
higher  voters'  roll.  And,  If  they  have  4  years' 
secondary  education,  they  need  only  earn 
£330.  On  the  lower  voters*  roll  the  qualifica- 
tions are  even  less.  It  Is  worth  noting  that 
these  franchise  qualifications  remain  the 
same  after  Independence  as  they  were  before. 

If  you  have  an  open  mind.  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  we  have  done  a  great  deal  for  our 
African  people.  And  we  are  still  doing  It. 
We  Intend  to  continue  living  In  Rhodesia  and 
we  know  that  we  can  only  do  this  If  we  take 
the  African  with  us.  But  we  will  not  be 
bullied  by  sanctions  from  Mr.  Wilson  which 
are  only  hurting  the  Africans  they  are  sup- 
posed to  help.  Please  do  what  you  can  to 
try  and  stop  this  madness. 

Miss  DOROTHT  E.  WHm. 

P,S, — Thank  you  for  your  fine  comments 
on  Rhodesia  and  for  taking  the  time  to  visit 
this  country.  I  am  an  American  mfsslonary 
here  and  I  must  say  that  I  can  find  no  fault 
with  the  Government  and  their  attitude  to- 
ward our  work.  It  doesn't  make  It  easy  to 
go  to  the  petrol  control  board  when  I  know 
our  country  Is  applying  oil  sanctions  but 
they  have  been  very  kind  and  give  special  al- 
lotments. I  think  you  should  encourage 
more  folks  to  visit  out  here  and  see  for  them- 
selves. There  Is  a  much  better  attitude 
among  the  Africans  since  UDI  and  where  can 
you  find  a  country  that  Is  more  peaceful 
than  UxiaT 


WORCESTER,  MASS..  BISHOP  AND 
CITY  COUNCIL  URGE  PROMPT  AC- 
TION ON  CONSTITUTIONAL  PRAY- 
ER AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Include,  at  this  point,  an  ex- 
cerpt from  an  article  In  the  April  12, 
1966,  Issue  of  the  Worcester,  Mass.,  Eve- 
ning Gazette,  concerning  approval  ac- 
tion of  the  proposed  constitutional  prayer 
amendment  by  the  mayor,  the  city 
council  and  the  school  committee  of 
Worcester. 

Last  April  19  the  council  resolved,  for 
the  third  time  in  3  years,  to  endorse  a 
petition  to  the  U.S.  Congress  for  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  permitting  prayer 
In  public  schools. 

Previous  to  the  council  vote,  Mayor 
Wells  read  a  statement  by  Bishop  Ber- 
nard J.  Flanagan,  of  the  Worcester  Cath- 
olic diocese,  urging  support  of  the 
amendment  and  I  would  like  to  Insert  the 
major  portion  of  the  statement  in  the 
Record. 

Certainly  congressional  action  on  this 
amendment,  to  permit  the  Congress  to 
reflect  the  majority  wishes  of  the  people, 
Is  In  fullest  accord  with  our  traditions 
of  democratic  procedure  and  I  most 
earnestly  hope  such  action  will  occur  In 
the  very  near  future.  The  newspaper  ar- 
ticle excerpt  and  the  bishop's  statement 
follow : 

[Prom  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Gazette, 
Apr.  12,  1966] 

The  city  council  and  the  school  commit- 
tee will  be  asked  to  suppHDrt  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  allow  prayer  In 
public  schools. 

Twice  before,  the  council  has  voted  to  peti- 
tion Congress  to  Initiate  such  an  amend- 
ment.   Both  votes  came  in  1963. 

NEW    PETITION 

Now,  Mayor  Wells  has  submitted  a  new 
petition  to  the  council  from  local  members 
of  the  Massachusetts  Citizens  Committee  for 
Public  Prayer.  It  asks  the  council  to  reaffirm 
the  votes  of  1963. 

Under  the  petition,  the  council  would  also 
"go  on  record  (as  supporting  the  amend- 
ment) and  petition  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  back  the  prayer  amend- 
ment." 

To  initiate  the  amendment,  both  Houses 
of  Congress  mtist  approve  It  by  a  two-thirds 
vote.  Three-quarters  of  the  States  must 
then  ratify  it  for  It  to  become  law. 

Rev.  Malcolm  L.  Matheson,  mlnVter  of 
Chestnut  Street  Congregational  Chtu-ch,  on* 
of  the  petitioners  to  the  council,  said  today 
that  the  chief  end  of  the  Public  Prayer  Com- 
mittee Is  to  have  the  amendment  come  be- 
fore the  "people  of  the  United  States  and  let 
them  decide," 

Rev.  Mr,  Matheson  added,  "If  the  people 
don't  want  prayer  In  public  schools,  then 
we  don't  want  It.  But  If  they  do  want  It. 
then  we  want  It,  too." 

nCNXO  PETITION 

Othar  memb«rB  of  the  Public  Prayer  Com- 
mli.k«<i    who    Signed    tiie    petition    are   Rev. 
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Stephen  R.  Tucker,  minister  of  riethany  Con- 
gregational Church;  Rev.  Robert  G.  Howes,  a 
Catholic  priest  from  the  Diocese  of  Worces- 
ter who  teaches  In  Washington,  D.C;  and 
Mrs.  Ruth  M.  HUyard,  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Travers, 
and  Mrs.  Eileen  P.  Walkavlch. 

Statemejjt    Presented    to    the    Worcesteh, 
Mass.,   Citt   Council,   bt   His   F.xet.i.ency 

BESNASO   J.    PtANAOAN,    D.D,,   ROMAN    CATH- 
OLIC Bishop  of  Worcester 

It  is  now  nearly  4  years  since  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  struck  down  a  22-word  prayer 
In  New  York  State's  public  schools  as  an  "es- 
tablishment of  religion."  That  prayer,  com- 
posed by  religious  leaders  In  New  York  and 
made  available  on  a  voluntary  basis  to  the 
schools  of  the  State,  read: 

"Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee  and  we  ask  Thy  bless- 
ings upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers  and 
our  country." 

Eleven  of  the  thirteen  justices  who  had 
previously  Judged  the  case  saw  nothing  un- 
constitutional In  the  simple  prayer.  In- 
deed, 19  State  attorneys  general  petitioning 
aa  "friends  of  the  court",  said: 

"Our  Pounding  Fathers  together  with  the 
great  and  God-fearing  leaders  of  the  last 
century  and  a  half  would  be  profoundly 
shocked  were  they  to  have  been  told  In  their 
day  that  in  this  year  of  Our  Lord  •  •  •  a 
voluntary  nondenomlnational  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  Supreme  Being  and  a  petition  for 
His  blessing,  recited  by  American  children  In 
their  classrooms.  Is  being  seriously  attacked 
as  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

Hardly  had  the  Court's  majority  reached 
what  Harvard  Law  Dean  Griswold  has  called 
its  "thought  denying"  decision  then  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  rose  In  protest.  Proposal 
after  proposal  was  dropped  into  the  hoppers 
of  the  Congress  demanding  the  right  of  the 
American  people  to  be  heard  In  an  Issue  so 
clearly  critical.  Many  predicted  that  this  In- 
credible denial  of  a  consensus  prayer  would 
lead  on  to  successive  denials  until  the  Nation 
stood  stripped  of  Its  long  and  good  traditions 
of  public  reverence.    We  said  ourselves: 

"Many  people  will  be  deeply  concerned 
about  the  continuing  erosion  of  our  religious 
traditions  Implicit  In  these  decisions. 

"The  Supreme  Court,  In  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  Bible  ruling,  has  continued  along  a  path 
unhappily  familiar  to  all  from  Its  earlier 
decisions.  The  same  tedious  argtmients 
emphasizing  the  establishment-of-rellgion 
clause  are  brought  forth  to  support  a  posi- 
tion which  turns  Its  back  on  the  total  Ameri- 
can tradition  and  outlaws  the  present  prac- 
tices of  39  States. 

"Let  us  suppose  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
the  Bible  are  excluded  from  the  American 
public  schools  for  precisely  the  reasons  given 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  What  Is  the  next 
step?  Clearly,  all  other  expressions  of  reli- 
gion In  public  life  must  now  be  deleted.  Let 
us  not  wait  for  them  to  come  up  case  by 
case,  but  In  one  single  gesture  let  them  be 
suppressed. 

"It  may  take  the  Court  a  long  time  to  come 
to  the  full  understanding  of  what  Its  decision 
means,  but  by  that  time  the  American  public 
may  make  some  decisions  of  Its  own.  In 
democratic  life  the  tyranny  of  the  few  Is 
always  a  temporary  victory:  It  may  be  un- 
comfortable, but  its  fortunes  will  ultimately 
l)e  reversed." 

Despite  widespread  evidence  that  the 
prayer  decisions  were  very  seriously  ques- 
tioned by  the  American  people  and  that  a 
restorative  amendment  was  needed  to  return 
the  first  amendment  to  Its  original  and  tradi- 
tional good  sense,  effective  action  bus  con- 
tinued for  4  years  to  be  blocked  In  OongraH. 
Hearings  were  held  in  the  House  only  after 
a  nearly  successfxil  discharge   petition  had 


forced  them  but  no  bills  were  forthcoming. 
Efforts  are  now  once  eigaln  underway. 

We  Join  our  voice  enthuslasrtlcally  to  those 
men  of  good  will  of  varying  faiths  and  pvarties 
who  are  wrestling  with  this  difflctilt  matter. 
We  believe,  as  In  all  such  Issues,  that  a 
reasonably  worded  prayer  amendment  Is  poa- 
slbie.  We  believe  that  this  amendment  will 
constitute  not  an  attack  upKsn,  but  rather 
a  counterattack  against  a  dangerous  misin- 
terpretation of  the  first  amendment.  We  call 
on  the  Worcester  City  Council  today  and  on 
all  citizens  and  their  legislative  spokesmen — 
on  all  in  fact,  who  honestly  believe  In  the 
democratic  process — to  respect  the  clear  will 
of  the  Nation  and  demand  from  the  Congress 
without  further  delay,  a  proposal  for  a  prayer 
amendment.  We  believe  in  the  wlseness  of 
the  American  people  to  act  rightly  on  such 
a  proposal.  We  have  confidence  that  they 
will  decide  as  their  ancestors  decided  before 
them,  when  they  wrote  into  the  seal  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  those  good  words — "Slcut 
patrlbus,  sit  deus  nobis."  As  God  was  with 
our  fathers,  so  let  Him  be  with  us. 


GUAM  AND  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Saylor]  Is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  time  this  afternoon  to  speak 
to  our  colleagues  about  Guam  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  organized  but  unincor- 
porated territories  of  the  United  States. 
These  territories  are  both  owned  and  I 
use  the  verb  "owned"  advisedly,  owned 
by  the  United  States;  Guam  by  virtue  of 
the  Treaty  of  Pails  of  1898  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  through  purchase  from  Den- 
mark in  1917.  Each  of  the  territories  has 
an  Organic  Act,  1950  and  1936  respec- 
tively. Guamanians  and  Virgin  Island- 
ers are  U.S.  citizens.  The  territories  have 
not  been  incorporated  into  the  United 
States  as  were  Hawaii  and  Alaska  before 
they  became  States.  Statutes  enacted 
by  Congress  do  not  extend  automatically 
to  imincorporated  territories.  The  usual 
language  reads  something  like  the  follow- 
ing in  our  legislation : 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Act  the  word 
"State"  Is  deemed  to  Include  the  fifty  States 
and  the  territories  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

And  so  forth.  The  unincorporated  ter- 
ritories of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
can  conceivably  become  States  but  they 
probably  will  not  for  years  to  come,  if  at 
all,  because  neither  has  the  economic 
base  to  support  statehood. 

Guam  in  the  Western  Pacific  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  each  has 
a  Governor  appointed  by  the  President 
Euid  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Each  has 
an  organic  act.  Each  has  freely  elected 
imlcameral  legislature.  Guam  has  an 
area  of  206  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  some  80.000,  of  whom  about  one-half 
are  of  Chamorro  extraction.  The  other 
40,000  are  semitranslents  affiliated  in  one 


capacity  or  another  with  the  armed  serv- 
ices. 

The  Virgin  Islands,  three  of  which  are 
populated,  St.  Thomas,  St.  John,  and  St. 
Croix,  have  an  area  of  140  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  perhaps  40,000. 
Each  territory  is  strategically  located; 
Guam  is  jr  bastion  of  defense  in  the 
Western  Pacific  and  the  home  base  of  our 
nuclear  submarines  and  the  Strategic 
Air  Corps  base  from  which  our  B-52's 
are  daily  bombarding  Vietnam  and  North 
Vietnam.  The  Virgin  Islands,  located 
near  Puerto  Rico,  share  with  the  Com- 
monwealth responsibility  for  keeping  an 
eye  on  Cuba  and  the  Panama  Canal. 

Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are 
dynamic  political  entitles.  Each  terri- 
tory has  made  tremendous  progress  dur- 
ing the  past  15  years — largely,  I  believe, 
through  the  friendly  legislation  that  has 
been  enacted  for  each,  by  the  favorable 
economic  climate  that  has  been  provided, 
by  the  responsibilities  that  have  been 
given  to  the  people  and  the  encouragei- 
ment  toward  self-government  that  has 
been  granted  to  them. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
member,  has  primary  legislative  respon- 
sibility for  these  and  other  territories 
and  off-shore  flag  areas  of  the  United 
States.  Through  field  trips  and  commit- 
tee hearings  we  keep  abreast  of  their 
needs  and  desires.  We  do  this,  not  in  a 
patronizing  manner  but  in  an  orderly 
fashion  so  that  our  committee  may 
sponsor  worthwhile  legislation.  Our 
committee  members  give  thought  to  legis- 
lation which  will  make  it  possible  for 
thousands  to  move  toward,  and  I  em- 
phasize toward,  economy  and  self- 
government,  rather  than  burdening  the 
Islanders  with  responslbllitiess  which 
would  be  found  too  difficult  to  meet,  we 
provide  opportunities  for  growth  and  de- 
velopment. Both  the  Guamanians  and 
the  Virgin  Islanders  have  responded  well. 

Let  me  explain  the  steps  that  have  been 
taken  by  Congress  in  the  direction  of 
additional  self-government  over  the  past 
15  years. 

GtTAM 

First,  I  shall  take  Guam.  In  the  81st 
Congress  we  passed  the  Organic  Act 
which  extended  citizenship  to  Guam- 
bom  residents,  provided  for  an  elective 
21  man  legislature  with  lawmaking  pqw- 
ers  and  permitted  the  covering  Into  tJie 
Guam  treasury  of  income  taxes  collected 
on  the  island.  The  Organic  Act  also 
provided  that  when  the  legislature  and 
the  Governor  felt  the  Guamanians  were 
ready  and  able  to  do  so,  that  the  right  to 
a  trial  by  Jury  would  be  extended.  Al- 
though there  were  those  who  thought 
this  concept  of  Justice  could  not  be  suc- 
cessfully followed.  It  has  worked  out 
most  satisfactorily. 

In  the  84th  Congress  we  passed  an 
omnibus  bill  that  corrected  a  number  of 
oversights  in  the  Organic  Act  and  made 
a  number  of  Federal  statutes  applicable 
to  the  territory.  We  also  made  it  possible 
for  the  government  of  Guam  to  collect 
taxes  on  sales  of  gasoline  made  by  post 
exchanges  located  on  military  reserva- 
tions when  such  fuel  is  not  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Federal  Income  statute  was 
amended  to  ir.sure  that  the  Ojvernment 
of  Guam  could  use  Its  machinery  to 
collect  income  taxes  Dunnij  the  same 
session  of  Congress  the  US,  district  judge 
of  Guam  was  placed  in  the  same  cate- 
gory for  tenure  and  pay  purposes  as  other 
Federal  Judges. 

Iveglslation  was  enacted  In  the  86th 
Congress  to  permit  civil  suits  to  be  filed 
at,'ani3t  the  territorial  tjavernment,  The 
Guamanians  have  responded  to  this 
pr:vilet;e  in  an  exemplary  manner  and 
have  not  taken  advantage  of  the  statute 
AS  some  "doubting  Thomases"  have  pre- 
dicted would  happen.  Again,  In  the 
8f3th  Congress,  sensing  the  maturity  of 
the  people  of  Guam,  we  transferred  34 
acres  of  subm.erged  land  to  the  territorial 
g'jvernment  with  no  strings  attached. 
The  laiid  was  put  to  good  usage,  some  as 
a  recreation  area  and  some  for  highway 
construction, 

r — During  the  87th  Congress  a  minor  yet 
significant  act  was  enacted  to  permit  the 
Governor  to  appoint  an  acting  govern- 
ment secretary  to  act  in  his  stead  during 
h:s  abicnce.  rather  than  having  such  a 
temporary  appointment  made  from 
Washington. 

In  each  of  U3ur  territories,  Guam,  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  American  Samoa,  cer- 
tain submerged  areas  bordering  on  the 
solid  land  were  claimed  both  by  the  Fed- 
eral and  territorial  governments.  Be- 
cause Congre.ss  felt  the  territories  could 
put  the  submerged  land  to  better  usage 
than  the  Federal  Government,  legisla- 
tion was  passed  which  permits  the  terri- 
tories to  0W71  specific  portions  of  the  sub- 
merged areas,  providing  genuine  need 
and  use  can  be  shown  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Ii;  November  1962  and  again  In  March 
1963,  Guam  was  stricken  by  severe 
typhoons  which  nearly  devastated  the 
Island.  Catastrophe  may  have  been  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  Following  the 
typhoons.  Congress  passed  the  Guam  Re- 
habilitation Act  wh;ch  provided  S45  mil- 
lion In  grants  and  grant.s — r.ot  aid — 
funds  to  rebuild  the  Island  in  a  modem 
manner.  Also  in  the  88th  Congress  leg- 
islation was  passed  to  create  a  Hotislng 
and  Urban  Renewal  Authority.  Ex- 
cellent progress  has  been  made  duriiig 
the  past  3  years  and  Guam  Is  blossom- 
ing in  the  fashion  many  of  us  predicted 
it  would,  I  am  confident  that  Guam  will 
cohtinue  to  develop  economically,  so- 
cially and  ;x)litically  under  the  wise  ad- 
miiustraiion  of  tiie  Office  of  Territories 
a;;d  the  guidance  that  Congress  can  and 
does  provide. 

In  th.e  89th  Congress  less  than  a  year 
ago,  Conji'ress  amended  the  Organic  Act 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  legislative 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  territorial 
gjvernment  by  the  legislature  rather 
than  by  tiie  Federal  Crovernment.  The 
Congress  has  been  pleased  with  the  will- 
ingness of  the  peopt*'  of  Guam  to  as- 
sinie  responsibility  for  their  legislative 
expenses. 

vaCIM    ISLANDS 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  Virgin  Islands 
for  which  somewhat  parallel  legislation 
has   been   passed   during   my   tenure  In 


Congress.  In  the  81st  Congress  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  Corporation,  a  wholly  owned 
U,S.  Government  corporation,  operat- 
ing under  the  supervision  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  was  created.  Its 
function  is  to  develop  the  economy  of 
the  islands,  give  limited  agricultural  as- 
sistance, and  to  operate  certain  public 
utilities.  Virgin  Islands  Corporation  has 
served  its  purpose  and  Its  functions,  for 
the  most  part,  have  been  or  are  being 
transferred  to  the  Virgin  Islands  gov- 
ernment. Its  charter,  which  expires  In 
1969,  will  not  be  renewed.  The  territorial 
government  will  be  able  to  assiune  re- 
sponsibilities of  Virgin  Islands  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  Virgin  Islands  Organic  Act  of  1936 
was  thoroughly  renovated  early  in  the 
1950's.  The  Virgin  Islands  government 
today  is  organized  under  the  revised  or- 
ganic act  enacted  by  Congress  on  July 
22,  1954.  The  government  Is  divided  into 
three  branches — executive,  legislative, 
and  Judicial.  The  Presidentially  ap- 
pointed Governor  Is  assisted  by  11  ex- 
ecutive departmental  cabinet  officers. 
The  Governor  maintains  his  residence  on 
St.  Thomas  and  is  assisted  by  adminis- 
trative assistants  on  St.  Croix  and  St. 
John.  Legislative  power  Is  vested  In 
the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  a 
single  body  composed  of  1 1  senators  pop- 
ularly elected  for  2-year  terms.  Legisla- 
tion Is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Governor.  Bills  disapproved  by  the  Gov- 
ernor may  be  passed  over  his  veto  by  a 
two-thirds  majority,  but  If  a  bill  Is  vetoed 
twice  it  is  sent  to  the  President  for  final 
approval  or  disapproval.  I  am  hopeful 
that  some  day  soon  It  will  be  possible  to 
remove  this  power  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States, 

The  judicial  power  resides  in  local 
courts  and  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  of 
the  Virgin  Islands.  The  district  court 
has  certain  local  jurisdiction  ea  well  as 
jurisdiction  In  cases  arising  tmder  Fed- 
eral law.  Thf  judge  and  the  district  at- 
torney are  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Besides  revising  the  1936  organic  act, 
a  second  important  piece  of  legislation 
was  enacted  in  the  86th  Congress.  Fed- 
eral legislation  created  the  Virgin  Island 
National  Park  on  the  island  of  St.  John. 
This  park  has  proven  to  be  a  boon  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  territory 
through  the  attraction  of  thousands  of 
tourists  each  year. 

Dtuing  the  85th  Congress  we  passed 
an  omnibus  bill  which  extended  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  a  number  of  Federal  stat- 
utes that  had  been  overlooked  during 
the  revision  of  the  organic  act. 

As  an  indication  of  the  confidence  of 
Congress  In  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Public  Law  289  was  enacted  in  the 
86th  Congress.  This  law,  enacted  at  the 
request  of  the  islanders,  changed  the 
convening  date  of  the  legislature,  in- 
creased the  per  diem  from  )10  to  $20 
during  the  legislative  sessions,  and  de- 
lineated the  functions  of  the  territorial 
attorney  general  and  the  U.S.  attorney. 

Included  in  Public  Law  87-419  was  a 
provision  to  provide  for  the  apolntment 
of  an  acting  government  secretary  dur- 
ing his  temporary  absence.  During  the 
same  legislative  session  tlie  comptroller 


of  the  Virgin  Islands  was  placed  under 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 

BecsMise  Congress  recognized  the  nee^ 
for  additional  construction  stnd  Improve- 
ments In  the  Virgin  Islands  and  In  the 
ability  of  the  legislature  to  handle  most 
of  its  own  affairs,  legislation  was  passec 
to  permit  the  issuance  and  sale  of  gen- 
eral obligation  bonds.  A  number  of  re- 
markable usages  have  been  made  fron- 
the  revenues  realized  from  these  bone 
sales. 

As  mentioned  earlier  In  my  remarLs 
the  Submerged  Land  Act  was  enacted  in 
the  88th  Congress  and  has  provided  valu- 
able land  In  the  Virgin  Islands  for  eco- 
nomic development. 

Already  in  the  89th  Congress  legisla- 
tion was  passed  permitting  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  pay  the  expenses  of  Its  mem- 
bers rather  than  to  draw  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government'  for  reimbursement.  I 
might  add  that  the  legislature  Increased 
the  salaries  of  Its  members  but  not  In  an 
tmdue  manner. 

8UMMART 

As  I  have  just  related,  Congress  has 
enacted  a  number  of  public  laws  over 
the  past  decade  and  one-half  which  have 
extended  self-government  to  Guam  and 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Although  Congres,= 
can  be  proud  of  this  record  It  must  not 
be  contented  with  Its  accomplishments 
There  will  be  more  legislation  coming  be- 
fore Congress  shortly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  each  Member  will 
be  searching  In  his  consideration  of  the 
merits  of  the  legislation.  I  urge  our 
Members  not  to  pass  It  just  because  our 
committee  presents  It,  but  I  urge  accept- 
ance because  each  bill  will  represent  a 
further  step  In  congressional  recognitlor. 
of  the  maturity,  good  judgment,  and 
capabilities  of  the  territorial  govern- 
ments, the  legislatures  and  the  Islanders 
themselves.  A  good  many  persons  out- 
side the  Federal  Government  are  watch- 
ing for  the  type  of  legislation  we  are 
enacting  for  our  territories  and  some  are 
complaining  that  we  are  not  extending 
self-government  rapidly  enough. 

Within  a  few  weeks  members  of  our 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs will  bring  before  the  House  bills  to 
provide  for  an  elective  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  for  Guam  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  They  will  be  sound  bills 
Their  provisions  will  be  meritorious 
They  will  have  solid  support  of  the  people 
of  the  Islands,  the  territorial  legislatures, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
committee.  They  recognize  a  justifiable 
desire  of  the  people  of  Guam  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

We  are  also  working  on  legislation 
which  will  place  further  responsibility  on 
the  territorial  legislatures  whose  mem- 
bers are  eager  to  assume  additional  tasks 
One  of  these  bills  provides  for  placing 
the  responsibility  for  districting  the  Is- 
land of  Guam  by  the  legislature.  The 
other  concerns  the  Virgin  Islands  where 
the  territory  was  districted  by  the  1954 
organic  act.  Now  we  plan  to  permit  the 
legislature  to  work  out  a  redistrictlng 
system  to  provide  for  more  adequate  rep- 
resentation. I  commend  these  four  bills 
to  your  careful  consideration  when  they 
come  before  the  committee. 


Not  this  year,  but  within  the  next  few 
years,  I  hope  to  see  legislation  which  will 
provide  for  a  nonvoting  representative  In 
Congress  from  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  These  representatives  would 
perform  In  much  the  same  manner  as 
did  the  delegates  from  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii before  statehood  and  as  does  the 
Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico. 

I  hope  It  will  soon  be  possible  to  extend 
to  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  the  priv- 
ilege of  voting  for  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President,  Their  citizens  are  U.S. 
citizens  as  are  you  and  I,  so  why  should 
we  not  extend  to  them  the  privilege  of 
voting  for  the  President? 

Perhaps  some  day  we  might  consider 
making  Guam  a  county  of  Hawaii  or  the 
political  headquarters  of  all  our  Islands 
in  Micronesia.  The  Idea  has  already 
been  suggested  and  discussed  in  our  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  offshore  flag  areas 
and  their  people  offer  a  real  challenge 
to  us.  We  have  a  responsibility  to 
them — not  a  patronizing  responsibility 
whereby  we  toss  a  crumb  now  and  then — 
but  a  responsibility  to  work  with  them 
as  our  equals.  They  have  abilities.  They 
have  had  the  training  and  experience. 
Now  is  the  time  to  recognize  their  talents 
and  to  encourage  them  to  participate 
fully  In  their  role  of  self-government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hosmer]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rec&rd  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Penrisylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too, 
want  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  are 
supporting  additional  self-government 
for  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  I  am 
particularly  Interested  In  Guam,  where 
I  have  visited  ofiQclally  on  a  number  of 
occasions  before  and  since  coming  to 
Congress. 

Our  Guamanlan  friends  have  been  liv- 
ing under  the  American  flag  for  65  years 
except  for  the  3  years  they  were  under 
Japanese  occupation.  Although  they  did 
.not  become  U.S.  citizens  until  1950,  they 
have  been  Americans  at  heart  since  the 
turn  of  the  century  when  Guam  was 
ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States. 
Through  their  schools  and  society  and 
through  the  association  with  our  main- 
land and  Island  officials  and,  most  of  all, 
by  the  Influence  of  thousands  of  military 
families  stationed  on  the  Island,  they 
have  acquired  the  traditions  and  ways 
of  American  life  and  have  learned  the 
values  of  democratic  living  through  self- 
government. 

One  of  the  early  acts  on  which  I  was 
privileged  to  vote  was  the  Organic  Act  of 
1954  which  established  a  measure  of  self- 
eovemment  and  granted  U.S.  citizenship 
to  the  Guamanlans.  My  vote  testified  to 
my  confidence  and  faith  that  the 
Guamanlans  had  the  capacity  to  shoul- 
der the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  and 
limited  self-government.  My  Impres- 
sions have  strengthened  during  the  past 
decade.  I  believe  that  the  records  of  the 
first  eight  legislative  sessions  have  in- 
dicated the  maturity,  good  judgment,  and 


qualities  of  leadership  so  essential  In  self- 
government.  I  commend  the  Guama- 
nlans for  their  viable  two-party  system, 
neither  of  which  has  ever  been  tainted 
with  any  alien  philosophy. 

I  am  convinced  that  Guam  has  reached 
a  level  of  political  maturity  which  war- 
rants the  selection  of  its  own  Governor 
and  Lieutenant  Governor.  There  is  no 
deartli  of  candidates,  well-qualified  by 
training  and  experience.  The  voters  wUl 
have  an  ample  choice  of  candidates.  I 
would  hope  that  each  political  party  will 
post  Its  strongest  candidates.  In  this 
way  the  voters  will  be  challenged  to  make 
their  decision. 

The  time  Is  ripe  for  additional  self- 
government  to  be  extended  to  Guam.  I 
hope  there  will  be  other  opportunities  to 
permit  Guamanlans  to  express  them- 
selves. I  hope  they  wUl  soon  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  for  the  President  and  Vice 
President.  I  hope  they  may  soon  have 
nonvoting  representation  in  Congress. 
They  already  have  a  man,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
doing  an  excellent  job  of  representing  the 
Island  but  doing  so  In  an  tmofflclal  con- 
gressional capacity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  In  recognizing 
competence  and  I  have  confidence  In  the 
Guamanlans.  I  am  going  to  recommend 
enactment  of  legislation  that  will  further 
self-government  for  Guam. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Skxtbitz]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneoiis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  their  remarks  concern- 
ing the  legislation  providing  for  the 
poptilar  election  of  the  Governors  of 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

In  doing  so,  I  wish  to  emphasize  my 
endorsement  of  this  legislation  by  ac- 
quainting my  colleagues  with  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Leon  A.  Mawson,  State 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Party  of  the 
Virgin  Islands.  His  testimony  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  is  as  follows:  I  quote: 

I  was  Invited  here  today  by  the  Leglslatiu-e 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  testify  on  behalf  of 
the  elected  Governor  bill,  presently  before 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  do  so,  not  merely  In 
the  capacity  as  State  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Party  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  but 
as  a  Virgin  Islander  who  was  bom  and 
raised  in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas. 

I  am  satisfied  and  convinced  that  the 
Virgin  Islands  are  at  last  coming  Into  their 
own.  They  have  cast  aside  the  mantle  of 
an  "effective  poor-house"  and  have  risen  to 
great  heights  of  economic  prosperity.  They 
have  undergone  a  complete  social,  cultural, 
and  political  reformation,  and  they  now 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  attaining  even 
greater  heights  In  their  quest  for  more 
autonomy  and  an  even  closer  alliance  with 
this  great  Nation  of  ours,  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Indeed,  gentlemen,  we  have  come  a  long 
way.  We  are  many,  many  strides  ahead  In 
the  field  of  heaUh.  education,  and  social  wel- 
fare. We  have  made  tourism  an  Industry. 
We  are  converting  our  cane  fields  Into  an  In- 
dustrial center.  We  are  rapidly  clearing  out 
our   slums   and.   In    their   stead,    attractive 


public  and  private  housing  are  gracing  our 
hlllBldes  and  our  lowlands.  Our  children  are 
happier  and  enjoying  far  greater  health  and 
educational  benefits  than  they  were  Just  ft 
few  years  back.  Our  banks  are  opening  their 
vaults  and  Inviting  our  people  and  vlsltoiB 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  business  opportu- 
nities open  to  them.     Our  treasuiy  is  sound. 

At  every  turn  of  the  road  prosperity 
greets  the  newcomer.  Our  legislature  has 
matured,  and  we  are  now  ready  to  accept  the 
responsibility  and  the  challenge  of  running 
our  own  affairs  and  governing  ourselves. 

Today,  gentlemen,  we  are  asking  you  for 
that  right  which  we  feel  we  have  Justly 
earned  to  elect  our  own  Governor  and  to  re- 
apportion our  legislature  In  keeping  with 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  respectfully 
solicit  your  august  tK>dy  to  seriously  consider 
and  grant  our  plea. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  present  at  the  sub- 
committee hearings  on  this  matter  also. 
At  such  time  a  similar  expression  was 
made  concerning  the  economic,  political, 
and  social  maturity  of  the  people  of 
Guam.  I  am  convinced  the  people  of 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  have 
earned  the  right  and  privilege  of  electing 
their  own  Governors. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
wish  to  join  our  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  In  his  re- 
marks concerning  the  unincorporated 
territories  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

As  the  minority  counterpart  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Terri- 
torial and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  I  have 
had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  to  visit  the 
beautiful  island  of  Guam,  often  called  the 
"Gem  of  the  Pacific."  I  have  seen  first- 
hand the  progress  and  industry  of  these 
American  citizens  of  Guamanlan  ances- 
try. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Territorial  and 
Insular  Affairs  has  recently  considered 
legislation  which  vitally  affects  the  peo- 
ple of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
This  legislation  is  H.R.  11775  and  H.R. 
11777  which  provide  for  the  popular  elec- 
tions of  the  Governors  of  Guam  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legis- 
lation will  shortly  come  before  this  body 
for  consideration  and  passage.  I  assure 
my  colleagues  that  this  legislation  and 
similar  legislation  providing  for  the  reap- 
portionment of  the  legislatures  will  have 
been  carefully  considered  by  the  sub- 
committee, and  the  full  committee  before 
coming  to  the  floor  for  debate  and  pas- 
sage. Already,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
portance of  this  legislation  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  caucus  by  the  minority 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  unan- 
imously endorsed. 

The  enactment  of  legislation  providing 
for  the  popular  election  of  the  Governors 
of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  is  a  mer- 
itorious step  in  the  furtherance  of  self- 
government  for  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  The  people  of  these  areas  have 
demonstrated  their  political  maturity 
and  have  earned  the  right  to  select  their 
own  chief  executive  through  the  demo- 
cratic process  of  free  election. 
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I  am  happy  and  proud  to  have  worked 
in  this  effort  and  respond  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

Mr-  BURTON  of  Utah-  Mr  Sp^'aker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SAYLOR.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utaii.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  yielding  to  me,  and  I  commend 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  taking 
this  special  order  to  emphasize  the  legis- 
lation now  pending  before  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  affairs  to  extend 
self-government  to  the  territories  of 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  through 
the  endorsement  of  this  legislation,  pro- 
viding for  the  popular  election  of  the 
Governors  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

I  should  like,  in  my  brief  remarks,  to 
acquaint  my  colleague.s  with  some  facts 
regarding  the  territory  of  Guam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Guam  is  the  largest  of 
the  Mariana  Islands,  now  an  unincorpo- 
rated territory.  The  Island  of  Guam  waa 
ceded  to  the  United  Stat-es  by  Spain  by 
the  Treaty  of  Pans  on  December  10,  1898. 
The  Island  is  30  miles  long  and  4  to  8V2 
miles  Wide.  It  is  1.499  miles  from 
Manila  and  5,053  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  Island  is  volcanic  and 
mountains  rise  from  700  to  1.379  feet, 

Magellan  discovered  the  group  of 
■  Islands  on  March  6,  1521.  and  called 
them  Ladrone.<;  They  were  colonized  In 
1668  by  Spanish  missionaries  who  re- 
named them  the  Mariana  Islands  in 
honor  of  the  Queen  cf  Spain. 

Guam  is  a  Pacific  base  of  both  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  Air  Force 

The  island  ;s  served  by  shipping  lines 
from  the  United  Slates,  .Australia,  Japan. 
and  has  scheduled  air  service  from  the 
United  States. 

School  attendance  In  Guam  is  com- 
pulsory and  the  island  now  sustains  the 
College  of  Guam,  in  addition  to  a  voca- 
tional school.  Engli.sh  is  the  official 
language  of  the  island. 

The  principal  products  are  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  virtually  all  other  com- 
modities are  imported,  except  for  metal 
scraps.  Industrial  development  has  be- 
gun and  the  economic  future  of  the  island 
of  Guam  and  its  people  ap[>6ars  bright. 

The  capital  of  Guam  is  Agana;  It  has 
an  area  of  209  square  miles  and  its  esti- 
mated population  m  1964  was  67,044 
people. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  economic,  political, 
and  social  growth  of  the  territory  of 
Guam  requires  our  unanimous  support.- 
And  mr-re  .so.  our  support  in  extending 
the  pri'icipie  of  self-government  to  the 
people  of  Guam. 

Mr  WYAIT-  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr  WYATT  Mr  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  the  effort  to  bring  about 
more  self-government  to  our  territorial 
possessions  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands, 

I  think  the  desire  of  the  peoples  of 
both  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  Is  best 
expressed  by  the  testimony  given  by  Dr. 
Aubrey  A.  Anduze,  presldera  of  the  Vir- 


gin Islands  constitutional  convention  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Territorial 
and  Insular  Affairs,  concerning  the  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  Governor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Anduze  is  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, permit  me  to  express  to  you  my 
sincere  appreciation  for  allowing  me  to  ap- 
I>ear  before  your  committee  to  testify  on  HJl. 
11777,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  tbe  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  for  other  purposes. 

My  name  is  Aubrey  Anduze,  a  native  of 
St.  CroU,  VI.,  I  was  elected  In  November 
1964  during  the  regular  elections  to  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  Virgin  Islands  constitu- 
tional convention  and  served  as  the  president 
of  said  convention. 

After  considerable  public  hearings  and 
deliberations  the  convention  on  February 
26.  1965,  adopted  a  report,  which  waa  deUv- 
ered  to  the  Honorable  Watne  Aspinall,  the 
chairman  of  your  full  committee.  One  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  convention  was 
the  provision  for  the  popular  election  of  the 
Governor  and  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  as  recorded  In 
the  extensive  hearings  conducted  In  all  three 
Virgin  Islands — St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and 
St,  John.  Further,  It  is  my  personal  convic- 
tion as  a  native-born  lifetime  resident,  that 
the  territory  has  matured  and  achieved  an 
economic  and  social  stabUlty  to  make  it 
eligible  for  Its  citizens  to  exercise  a  much 
greater  degree  of  self-government.  And  now 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  It  Is  our  earnest  hope  that  the 
89th  Congress  will  see  fit  to  enact  the  needed 
reform,  I  also  ask  that  the  executive  branch 
proposal  of  the  report  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
constitutional  convention  be  Incorporated 
and  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  to 
this  matter. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.   I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  their  remarks  con- 
cerning our  unincorporated  territories  of 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  House  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  I  for 
one,  have  come  to  visualize  the  full  spec- 
tnmi  of  importance  to  our  Nation  of  these 
territories  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. I  should,  therefore,  like  to  make  a 
few  brief  remarks  concerning  the  popu- 
lar election  of  the  Governors  In  Quam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  legislation  contained 
in  two  separate  bills  represents  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  development  of  self- 
government  and  toward  the  fulfillment 
of  the  political  aspirations  of  the  people 
of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Much 
has  been  said  from  time  to  time  of  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  people  of 
Ouam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  might  fur- 
ther pau-tlcipate  in  their  government,  and 
In  the  relationship  of  that  government 
to  the  United  States.  This  debate  be- 
comes endless  unless  resolved  or  imple- 
mented in  some  manner.  The  bills  pro- 
viding for  the  popular  election  of  the 
Governors  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, is.  In  my  opinion,  a  means  of  im- 
plementing the  goal  of  providing  mean- 


ingful self-government  for  our  terri- 
tories. In  this  manner,  we  shall  bring  to 
an  end  the  era  of  the  federally  appointed 
Governor  and  bring  about  a  new  era  of 
territorial  development  premised  on  giv- 
ing to  the  people  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  a  strong  and  significant  new  voice 
in  mapping  their  own  future. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  is  clearly 
apparent  when  examined  in  light  of  the 
present  economic,  political,  and  social 
maturity  of  the  people  of  Guam,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  It  is  completely  incon- 
gruous to  say  that  the  people  of  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  may  elect  their 
own  legislatures;  they  may  establish  an 
independent  judiciary;  they  may  legis- 
late with  respect  to  all  local  matters; 
they  may  levy  taxes  and  appropriate 
moneys  for  the  operation  of  their  gov- 
ernment; but  they  cannot  elect  the  leader 
of  their  government,  the  Governor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  does  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  are  still 
Federal  Interests  in  these  territories 
which  we  have  a  duty  to  protect.  The 
legislation  contains  sufficient  safeguards 
to  insure  this  protection  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  assist  in  removing  the 
aforementioned  glowing  inconsistency. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr,  Hansen],  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Reinecke], 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr, 
Ktn>FERMAN]  may  extend  their  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
iRwtN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I,  too,  join  my  colleagues  in  extending 
to  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  the  prin- 
ciple of  .eelf -government  by  pertoitting 
the  popular  election  of  the  Governor. 

In  expressing  my  support  of  the  legis- 
lation providing  for  the  popular  election 
of  the  Governors  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  I  shall  acquaint  my  colleagues 
with  some  facts  regarding  the  territory 
of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  territory  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  administered  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  forms  part  of  a  chain  of 
Islands  separating  the  Caribbean  and  the 
Atlantic  Oceans.  They  comprise  about 
50  Islands  lying  east  of  Puerto  Rico,  The 
three  largest  and  most  populous  islands 
su-e  St.  Thomas,  St.  John,  and  St.  Croix. 
The  capital  of  the  Virgin  Islands  is  Char- 
lotte Amalie.  It  comprises  an  area  of 
133  square  miles  and  the  estimated  1964 
population  was  41,913  people. 

The  Virgin  Islands  were  formerly 
known  as  the  Danish  West  Indies  and 
were  purchased  by  the  United  States  froffi 
Denmark  on  March  31,  1917.  The  is- 
lands were  discovered  by  Christopher 
Columbus  in  1493.  Approximately  80 
percent  of  the  population  is  Negro 
descent. 

Tourism  is  the  largest  Industry  and  is 
expanding.  The  principal  exports  are 
watch  movements,  jewelry,  rum,  wool 
textile  products,  sugar,  thermometers, 
and  bay  rum. 

Mr.  Sneaker,  the  economy  and  growth 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  has  kept  pace  with 
**A  political  and  social  development.   The 


legislation  to  provide  for  the  popular 
election  of  the  Governors  of  Guam  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  is  in  keeping  with  the 
^'rowth  of  these  areas.  The  enactment 
of  such  legislation  wUl  provide  further 
incentive  to  our  people  of  Guam  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  their  economic,  polit- 
ical, and  social  development. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  SAYLOR]  for  bringing  the 
matter  of  self-government  for  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  to  the  attention 
jf  our  colleagues. 

I  listened  to  the  testimony  on  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  became  convinced  that  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  extend  self-gov- 
rnment  to  the  territories  is  in  keeping 
Aith  the  splendid  record  of  American 
.Administration  in  the  Caribbean  and  the 
Western  Pacific. 

The  legislation  before  our  Interior 
Committee  provides  further  proof  of  the 
.ood  faith  of  our  Nation  in  working 
:,oward  the  equality  of  all  its  citizens. 
In  the  Western  Pacific  there  is  a  very 
favorable  impression  of  the  United 
.States  resulting  from  its  action  of  20 
years  ago  in  gi-anting  independence  to 
:.ne  Philippines. 

I  am  certain  that  most  people  in  south- 
ast  Asia  know  that  we  have  no  wish  to 
remain  in  Vietnam  longer  than  abso- 
utely  necessary  to  guarantee  the  essen- 
ials  of  freedom  to  those  who  are  strug- 
•ling  for  it.    Nevertheless,  I  know  there 
ire  some  who  accuse  the  United  States 
f  imperialistic  designs    Not  because  I 
vant  to  give  ear  to  such  accusations  but 
oecause  I  really  believe  the  Guamanians 
are  ready  and  able  to  assume  new  re- 
sponsibilities and  I  favor  the  extension 
of  laws  which  will  encoiu-age  the  develop- 
ment   of    farsighted    policies    in    our 
territories. 

Over  the  years  the  Guamanians  have 
stuck  with  us,  through  thick  and  thin; 
even  during  the  Japanese  occupation 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  disloyalty.  Since 
occupation,  the  island  and  its  people 
have  matured  tremendously.  I  am  more 
than  willing  to  recommend  measures 
that  will  permit  the  Guamanians  to  elect 
their  own  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  to  manage  their  legislative 
-istricttng  affairs. 

Mr.   KUPFERMAN.     Mr.   Speaker,   I 
-.m    Indebted    to    the  gentleman    from 
Pennsylvania,    Representative    Saylor, 
for  initiating  this  very  interesting  dls- 
ussion  on  the  responsibilities   of  the 
United  States  to  its  offshore  flag  areas. 
■  am  not  personally  acquainted   with 
>uam,  but  do  know  the  Virgin  Islands. 
As  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Sec- 
ion  of  International  and  Comparative 
-aw  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  I 
'in,  among  other  reasons,  aware  of  the 
ardinal   principle   in   political   science 
hat  it  is  Incumbent  upon  an  adminlster- 
:^  power  to  prepare  its  charge  for  re- 
wnsibillty  for  self-government  as  rap- 
ily  as  its  people  can  adjust  to  new  du- 
!e,<;.  tasks,  and  privileges. 

I  attended  the  recent  hearings  In  the 
ommittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
alrs  while  the  elective  Governor  bills  for 


Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  were  being 
heard.  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
caliber  of  the  witnesses  and  the  testi- 
mony they  delivered.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  their  sincerity  or  patriotism.  The 
Governors — each  a  native  of  his  terri- 
tory— displayed  remarkable  knowledge 
of,  not  only  his  island  as  would  be  ex- 
pected, but  also  of  his  relationship  with 
his  legislature,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  the  Federal  Congress. 

Testimony  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee indicated  that  there  is  an  almost 
imanlmous  desire  for  an  elective  Gover- 
nor— not  because  the  voters  are  imhap- 
py  with  their  present  leaders,  but  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  a  voice  in  select- 
ing them.  I  would  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  each  incumbent  would  file  for 
the  Governor's  post  and  each  would 
make  a  strong  race.  In  fact,  for  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  the  Republican  chairman 
so  conceded  for  the  Democratic  in- 
cumbent. 

We  know  that  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration  island-born  Governors 
were  appointed  for  the  first  time.  I 
commend  General  Eisenhower  for  his 
foresight  and  wise  choice.  Both  Gov- 
ernors served  most  capably  but  were  re- 
placed when  the  opposition  party  came 
into  power.  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
both  the  present  Governors  are  island 
sons. 

Members  of  each  legislature  appeared 
before  committee  and  presented  testi- 
mony in  a  forthright  manner.  I  was 
Impressed  by  the  speaker  of  the  Guam 
Legislature,  Mr.  Taitano,  He  spoke  well 
and  convincingly  of  the  role  his  people 
want  to  play  in  the  20th  century.  He  is 
a  successful  businessman  in  politics  and 
we  should  wish  him  well  in  his  future 
endeavors. 

I  learned  that  over  85  percent  of  the 
eligible  voters  participated  in  the  last 
elections.  Although  no  women  are  pres- 
sently  in  the  legislature,  they  have  been 
in  the  past  and  several  may  be  groom- 
ing themselves  for  the  upcoming  cam- 
paign. 

To  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  Guam  are  ready  for  the  next 
step  in  additional  self-government.  The 
momentimi  has  been  started  by  the  leg- 
islation we  will  soon  have  before  us.  I 
sincerely  hope  it  will  be  possible  for 
Congress  to  enact  the  bills  so  that.  In 
truth,  the  United  States  can  show  to  the 
western  Pacific  and  Caribbean  worlds 
our  appreciation  to  the  territories  for  a 
job  well  done. 


VTROIN  ISLANDS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  cf  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mchiton]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  a 
great  economic  future  for  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, particularly  if  enactment  of  fa- 
vorable legislation  is  continued  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. Since  the  Virgin  Islands  depend 
to  such  a  great  extent  on  tourism  and 
light  industry,  it  is  necessary  that  aggres- 
sive steps  be  taken  to  maintain  the  sym- 


pathetic imderstanding  that  Congress 
has  shown  over  the  past  15  years. 

Each  year  tourist  expenditures  surpass 
those  of  the  year  before — for  example, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $70  million  will  be 
realized  from  the  industry  this  year  as 
compa'-ed  with  $48  million  In  1964  and 
$35  million  in  1962.  The  economic  health 
is  attested  to  by  a  new  record  in  per 
capita  income  of  over  $2,000  as  compared 
with  $800  in  1960,  by  far  the  highest  of 
any  Caribbean  community. 

Let  me  give  another  indication  of  the 
trend  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  Since  per 
capita  income  Is  rising  and  since  more 
and  more  retired  people  are  taking  up 
permanent  residence  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, income  tax  payments  are  increas- 
ing at  a  rapid  rate.  The  Virgin  Islands 
Organic  Act  provides  in  section  28  that: 

The  proceeds  of  customs  duties,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  United  States  Income  tax,  the 
proceeds  of  any  taxes  levied  by  Congress  on 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Virg;ln  Islands,  less  tbe 
cost  of  collecting  them  shall  be  covered  Into 
the  treasury  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  as  the  legislature 
may  provide. 

In  1954  total  revenues  from  these 
sources  amounted  to  just  under  $4  mil- 
lion. Last  year  $10y2  million  were  col- 
lected and  made  available  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  Legislature.  What  does  this 
mean?  It  means  that  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  to  ask  for  funds 
to  operate  the  islands,  he  already  knows 
he  has  a  substantial  amount  to  start 
with.  It  is  essential  that  a  cushion  be 
provided  if  the  islands  are  to  keep  pace 
with  the  bursting  economy  and  the 
burgeoning  population.  A  few  weeks  ago 
the  Governor  said  he  was  operating  on 
a  $42  million  budget,  plus  a  $6  million 
crash  school  construction  program 
financed  from  the  sale  of  general  obliga- 
tion bonds  permitted  by  legislation  en- 
acted in  the  88th  Congress,  Compare 
that  budget  with  that  of  1954— $4  Va 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  eco- 
nomic growth  could  not  occur  and  could 
not  be  sustained  In  a  society  that  did  not 
possess  the  maturity  to  rim  its  own  busi- 
ness as  well  as  its  own  government. 

Why  do  I  quote  these  figures  and  dwell 
on  economic  development?  Because  I 
want  to  point  out  that  the  people  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  have  by  virtue  of  success- 
ful operation  of  a  territory  of  consider- 
able proportions  proven  their  capabilities 
and  have  shown  their  ability  to  assume 
the  additional  steps  of  self-government 
embodied  in  legislation  to  provide  for  an 
elective  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor. For  the  past  12  years — since  the 
enactment  of  the  1954  organic  act  under 
the  aegis  of  my  political  party — the  peo- 
ple of  the  Virgin  Islands  have  made  re- 
markable strides  under  an  appointive 
Governor.  I  firmly  believe  that  they  can 
do  likewise  under  a  Governor  of  their 
own  choice.  The  voters  are  politically 
astute  and  wise.  I  am  confident  that 
they  will  make  a  wise  selection  of  Gov- 
ernor and  if  he  falls  to  live  up  to  their 
expectations,  they  will  turn  him  out  at 
the  end  of  the  2-year  term  provided  In 
our  legislation. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  QUEENS-LONG 
ISLAND  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 
DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM  IN- 
DICATES PROGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  Mr  Haipern]  Is 
recognized  tor  15  minutes 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tech- 
nical committee  of  the  Queeas-Long  Is- 
land mass  transportation  demonstration 
program  recently  Issued  a  report  on  the 
operations  of  one  project,  undertaken  to 
ea^se  the  rush-hour  commuter  problem. 
I  think  It  IS  an  important  project,  and 
its  features  are  applicable  to  similar  .sit- 
uations !X)C  only  in  New  York  City  but 
other  sprawling  metropolitan  areas. 

The  purpose  of  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram, engineered  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Mass  Transportation  Act, 
was  "to  demonstrate  the  ability  of  exist- 
ing transportation  facilities  in  the  rap- 
Idly  growing  Queens-Long  Island  sector; 
to  provide  Improved  transportation  for 
more  peak-hour  riders  by  means  of,  and 
closer  coordination  among  tlie  various 
facilities  and  services  and  Implementa- 
tion of  .selected  new  facilities  " 

Queens  is  growing  in  population.  At 
numerous  commuter  points,  carrying 
pas.sengers  Into  Manhattan  during 
mor!iii\g  rush  hours  has  become  a  mon- 
strous obstacle  course  There  still  ex- 
!st.s  a  .severe  and  cnushing  overtaxing  of 
available  mass  transit  facilities  into 
Manhattan  from  Queens  and  other  Long 
Island  communities. 

To  take  the  particular  case  of  this 
demonstration  project,  the  Long  Island 
Railroad,  by  late  1964,  had  been  deposit- 
ing over  7,500  riders  at  the  Hunters 
Point  .^vp.nue  station  every  morning. 
The.se  riders  would  take  the  short  walk  to 
the  IRT  Flushing  Line  subway  station 
for  accommodation  into  Manhattan. 
This  subway  ix)lnt  Is  flooded  with  pas- 
sengers at  rush-hour  {periods :  it  ^s  In- 
tolerably overcrowded:  these  LIRR  com- 
muters, erowlng  in  number  along  with 
the  general  trend,  were  subjected  to  un- 
bearable delays  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
transit  traffic. 

To  ease  this  situation,  a  1-year  experi- 
mental project  was  Instituted,  aimed  at 
diverting  LIRR  pa.ssengers  away  from 
the  FlusSiing  subway  and  to  the  urstalla- 
tion  of  a  new  shuttle  bus  ser\ice.  The 
buses  would  carry  the.se  commuters  to 
the  Manhattan  central  business  di.^trlct. 

The  report  of  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram covers  the  first  6  months  of  opera- 
tion, from  February  to  August  1965  I 
believe  that  it  has  proved  effective  in  Its 
maior  obiectlve,  which  was  to  attract  a 
substantial  number  of  traditional  sub- 
way rlder.s  away  from  the  subways  and 
into  the  bu.=es:  that  Is  to  say,  to  provide 
an  alternative  and  convenient  competi- 
tor to  the  subway  system,  which  had  be- 
come inhumanly  overburdened 

On  the  average  day,  the  buses  serviced 
3,300  passengers  to  and  from  Manhat- 
tan; morning  bus  service  accounted  for 
26  percent  of  the  combined  shuttle  bus- 
IRT  subway  commutation  at  the  Hunt- 
ers Point  transfer  stations;  the  buses 
carried  18  percent  of  the  total  In  a  24- 
hour  period. 


It  was  found  that  97  percent  of  the 
bus  users  were  LIRR  commuters  who 
formerly  took  to  the  subway.  We  can 
then  say,  approximately,  that  97  percent 
of  these  daily  3,300  LIRR  commuters  at 
Hunters  Point  were  diverted  to  the  newly 
Installed  bus  transportation,  relieving 
the  overcrowded  subway  by  a  compa- 
rable amount. 

Prom  the  tables  ccanplled  by  the  tech- 
nical conimlttee  of  this  Queens-Long  Is- 
land demonstration  program,  we  can 
surmise  that  a  large  portion  of  the  sub- 
way crowd  did  choose  to  alter  their  com- 
muter pattern,  turning  to  the  shuttle  bus. 
In  absolute  terms,  the  number  of  com- 
muters using  both  transportation  facil- 
ities is  still  increasing. 

The  buses,  of  course,  were  placed  spe- 
cifically to  attract  the  LIRR  transfers. 
But  significantly,  the  buses  did  not  at- 
tract other  travelers. 

In  the  three  tables  which  I  wish  to 
append  to  my  remarks  here,  table  1  in- 
dicates the  total  amount  of  weekly  shut- 
tle passengers;  throughout  the  6  months 
covered,  the  absolute  trend  is  upward, 
with  due  allowance  to  summer  vacation- 
ing. Table  2  is  revealing.  On  a  4-week 
besAs,  it  shows  the  riding  trend  or  pref- 
erence of  commuters  at  the  Hunters 
Point  transfer  area.  The  trend  fnan 
subway  to  bus  transportation  did  not  ac- 
celerate much  following  the  inception  of 
the  shuttle  bus  service.  Commuters 
more  or  less  stuck  to  their  original 
choice.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  per- 
sistent though  slight  continuing  trend 
toward  the  buses. 

Table  3  Indicates  morning  and  daily 
turnstile  counts  for  both  subway  and  bus 
passengers. 

Based  on  the  fact  that  only  3  percent 
of  the  bus  users  were  drawn  from  other 
bus  routes  or  private  "automobiles.  It 
seems  that  commuters  have  to  be  in- 
tensely convinced  before  they  will  sig- 
nificantly alter  their  traveling  patterns. 
Nevertheless,  the  LIRR  riders  were  con- 
vinced, and  overwhelmingly  so.  This 
suggests  that  alternative  means  of  trans- 
portation must  be  well  advertised  to  the 
commuter,  and  made  comparatively  con- 
venient to  his  use. 

Peak-hour  capacity  on  the  Flushing 
subway  line  at  Hunters  Point  became 
intolerable.  Some  other  facility  had  to 
be  installed,  because  peak-hour  capacity 
had  already  expanded  to  a  point 
where  no  additional  trains  could  be 
accommodated. 

The  shuttle  bus  alternative  succeeded 
In  easing  rush-hour  commutation  at  a 
major  point  by  diverting  traditional  sub- 
way riders  to  an  alternate  form  of  travel. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  report  indi- 
cates that  we  can  find  means  to  break  the 
intolerable  overcrowding  on  existing  fa- 
cilities. It  takes  imagination  and  co- 
ordination, but  it  can  be  done. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  directed  the  Federal 
Government's  attention  toward  the  de- 
veloping crisis  of  urban  transportation. 
Numerous  surveys  and  reports  have  clari- 
fied this  crisis  boldly  and  perceptively. 

Nonetheless,  in  most  c(»nmunlties 
across  the  country,  the  crushing  dlflScul^ 


of  moving  people  and  goods  to  and  from 
core  urban  centers  has  not  abated. 

On  last  January  17, 1  addressed  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  on  this  situation 
and  must  emphasize  at  this  time  that 
conditions  are  worsening. 

The  effort  to  plan  and  Institute  safe, 
clean,  efficient,  and  convenient  means  of 
traveling  to  and  from  central  city  dis- 
tricts is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
compelling  of  all  urban  Issues. 

Greater  Federal  assistance  is  needed 
under  the  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964.  We  need  to  pass  two  pending  bills 
which  provide  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  new  forms  of  mass  transit  sys- 
tems, and  which  permit  the  States  to 
allocate  part  of  their  Federal  highway 
funds  toward  urban  mass  transit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  Congress  will  come  to  grips  with  this 
problem  during  the  current  session. 

The  tables  referred  to  foUow: 

Table  1. — Total  weekly  passetigers.  Hunters 
Point-East  Side  Shuttle  Bus  Line,  Feb.  IS 
to  Aug.  13.  1965 


Week  (Monday  to  Friday) 
1965 


Feb.  15  to  19 

Feb.  23  to  26  I 

Mar.  1  to5 

Mar.  8  to  12 

Mar.  15  to  19 

Mar.  22  to  26 

Mar.  29  to  Apr.  2. . 

Apr.  5  to9 

Apr.  12  to  16 

Apr.  10  to  23 

Apr.  26  to  30 

May  3  to  7 

May  10  to  14 

May  17  to  21 

May  24  to  28 

June  1  to  4  ' 

June  7  to  11 

June  14  to  18 

June  21  to  26 

June  28  to  July  2.. 

July  6  to  9' 

July  12  to  18 

July  19  to  23 

July  26  to  30 

Aug.  2  to  6 J. 

Aug.  9  to  13 


Total,  6  month* 

Percent 


A.m. 


10,421 
8,607 
11,481 
11,467 
11,503 
11,647 
11,460 
11,393 
10,967 
11,666 
11,404 
12,180 
12,345 
12,399 
12.145 
9,719 
12,386 
11,819 
12,640 
12,605 
9,605 
11,879 
11,609 
11,933 
11,100 
11.786 


298,048 
71.1 


P.m. 


3,646 
2,780 
3,833 
1194 
1227 
4,740 
1819 
6,105 
1859 
6,213 
5.559 
5.618 
5,567 
5,435 
6,294 
1033 
4,895 
1714 
I860 
1722 
3,853 
1733 
1454 
1653 
1862 
1893 


121,261 
29.9 


Total 


13,967 
11,287 
15,314 
15,661 
15,820 
16,287 
16,278 
16,406 
15,828 
16,879 
16,965 
17,798 
17,912 
17,834 
17.439 
13,752 
17,281 
16,533 
17,400 
17,327 
13,258 
16,612 
16,153 
16,586 
15,962 
16,679 


419,308 
100 


>  Holidays:  Feb.  22,  May  31,  July  5. 

Tablx  2. — Riding  trend,  Hunters  Point-East 
Side  Shuttle  Bus  Line  {based  on  4-week 
moving  daily  average),  Feb.  15  to  Aug.  13, 
1965 


4-w8Bk  period 

Ajo. 

P.m. 

Total 

Feb.  16  to  Mar.  12 

2.204 
2,266 
2,304 
2.303 
2,300 
2,268 
2;  274 
2,277 
2,311 
2,380 
2,417 
2,453 
3,463 
2,456 
2,425 
2,446 
2.467 
2,451 
2,464 
2,410 
2,r4 
2.831 
XS36 

756 

791 

850 

899 

945 

976 

1.000 

1,037 

1,062 

1,098 

1.109 

1,096 

1,070 

1,035 

997 

974 

960 

945 

946 

924 

921 

935 

943 

2,959 

Feb.  23  to  Mar.  19 

3,057 

Mar.  1  to  Mar.  26 

3,154 

Mar.  8  to  Apr.  2 

3.202 

Mar.  15  to  Apr.  9 

3,245 

Mar.  22  to  Apr.  16 

3.244 

Mar.  29  to  Apr.  23 _. 

Apr.  5  to  Apr.  SO 

3,274 
3,314 

Apr.  12  to  May  7 

3,373 

Apr.  19  to  May  14. ,.. 

3,478 

Apr.  26  to  May  21 

3,526 

May  3  to  May  28 

3,549 

May  10  to  June  4 .. 

3,523 

May  17  to  June  11 

3,490 

May  24  to  June  18 

3,422 

June  1  to  June  26         .  . 

3.418 

June  7  to  July  2 

3.427 

June  14  to  July  9 

3,396 

June  21  to  July  16 

3,400 

June  28  to  July  23 

3,334 

July  6  to  July  10 _ 

3.  Si 

July  12  to  Aug.  6 

July  19  to  Aug.  13     

3.266 
3,269 

Total  passengers,  1st  6 
months 

206.048 

121.261 

419.309 
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Table  3. — Percentage  of  total  riding  (based  on  average  number  of  passengers  daily),  a.m.,  Hunters  Point-East  Side  Shuttle  Bus  Line 

versus  IRT,  Hunters  Point  Ave.  lumstUe  counts,  Feb.  16-Aug.  IS,  1965 


Base,  24-hour  turiistUe  count 

Base.  7  to  10  a.m.  turnttlle  count 

Week  (Monday  to  Friday),  1065 

Total, 
IRT  and 

a.m.  bus 
(100  percent) 

8jn.  bus 

IRT 

IRT  and 

a.m.  bus 

(100  percent) 

a.m. 

bus 

IBT 

Passengers 

Percent 

Passengers 

Percent 

Passengers 

Percent 

Passengers 

Percent 

Feb  15  to  19 

13,321 
13,180 
13,193 
13,192 
13. 219 
13,186 
13,343 
13,366 
12,330 
12.860 
13.212 
13.206 
13. 214 
13. 149 
13,039 
13,111 
13.225 
13.216 
13,260 
13,059 
12,060 
12.089 
12,  U« 
12,079 
11,990 
12.292 

2,084 
2,127 
2,296 
2,293 
2,319 
2,309 
2,292 
2,279 
2,194 
2.333 
2.281 
2.436 
2,469 
2,480 
2,429 
2,430 
2,477 
2.364 
2,508 
2,521 
2,401 
2,376 
2,340 
2,387 
2,220 
2,357 

15.7 
16.1 
17.4 
17.4 
17.5 
17.6 
17.2 
17.1 
17.8 
18.1 
17.3 
18.4 
18.7 
18.8 
18.6 
18.5 
18.7 
17.9 
18.9 
19.3 
19.9 
19.7 
19.3 
19.8 
18.5 
19.2 

11.237 

11,053 

10,897 

10,899 

10,900 

10,877 

11,051 

11,087 

iai36 

10.527 

10,931 

10, 769 

10.745 

10,669 

10,610 

10,681 

10,748 

10,852 

10,  752 

10,538 

9,659 

9.713 

9,776 

9,692 

9,770 

9,935 

813 

83.9 
82.6 
82.6 
82.5 
82.5 
82.8 
82.9 
82.2 
81.9 
82.7 
81.8 
81.3 
81.2 
81.4 
81.6 
81.3 
82.1 
81.1 
80.7 
80.1 

sas 

80.7 

8a2 

81.6 
80.8 

8,567 
0,474 
9.629 
0,441 
9,488 
9,447 
9,656 
9,601 
8.912 
9,174 
9,642 
9,536 
9,410 
9,438 
9,238 
9,384 
0,645 
0,303 
9.292 
8,940 
8,704 
8,727 
8,578 
8,563 
8,542 
8,689 

2.084 
2,127 
2,296 
2.293 
2,319 
2,309 
2,292 
2,279 
2,194 
2,333 
2.281 
2,436 
2.469 
2,480 
2,429 
2,430 
2,477 
2,364 
2,608 
2,521 
2,401 
2,378 
2,430 
2,387 
2,220 
2,357 

21.8 
22.6 
211 
213 
214 
24.4 
23.7 
23.7 
218 
\       26.4 
23.9 
25.5 
28.2 
26.3 
28.3 
25.9 
26.0 
26.2 
27.0 
28.2 
27.6 
27.2 
27.3 
27.9 
26.0 
27.4 

7,483 
7,347 
7.233 
7,148 
7,169 
7,138 
7,364 
7,322 
6,718 
6.841 
7,261 
7.100 
8.941 
6,968 
6.800 
6,054 
7,068 
7,029 
6,790 
6,419 
6,303 

.     6,351 
8,238 
6,176 

'      6,322 
6.242 

78.2 

Veh   23  to  28    .   

77.6 

Mar   1  to  5   - 

76.9 

Mar  8  to  12       

75.7 

Mar    15  to  IB                 . - 

75.8 

Mar  22  to  26       .- .-, 

75.6 

Mat  ''9  to  Aor   2                     .. 

76.3 

Anr   S  to  9            

76.3 

Anr    12  to  16               

76.4 

Aor   19  to  23    .   

716 

Anr  26  to  30          

76.1 

May  3  to  7 . 

715 

May  10  to  14-    

73.8 

Mttvl7to21     

73.7 

Mav  to  28 

73.7 

Jane  1  to  4        

711 

June  7  to  11 .,. ~ 

Jimp  14  to  18     

710 
718 

June  21  to  26 

78.0 

June  28  to  July  2 

71.8 

Julv  6  to  9.     

72.4 

Julv  12  to  16          .  

72.8 

Julv  19  to  23    

72.7 

July  26  to  30 

72.1 

Aue  2  to  6 

710 

AuE  9  to  13  

72.6 

Average,  6  months   .. 

12,907 
1,639,179 

2,347 
298,048 

18.2 

10.560 
1,341,131 

81.8 

8,221 
1,171,061 

2,347 
296.048 

25.6 

6,874 
873,018 

74.6 

JAPAN'S  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  hail  the  deci- 
sion of  Japan  to  devote  1  percent  of  Its 
gross  national  product  to  aid  underdevel- 
oped nations.  This  is  almost  twice  the 
proportion  of  gross  national  product  that 
the  United  States  plans  to  spend  for  for- 
eign aid  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

In  1965,  Japan  spent  $400  million  for 
foreign  aid,  80  percent  of  which  went  to 
countries  in  southeast  Asia.  I  am  also 
very  gratified  that  a  good  program  of  for- 
eign aid  is  being  conducted  by  West  Ger- 
many. 

Since  our  own  foreign  aid  program 
has  been  so  strongly  attacked  over  the 
years.  It  is  Indeed  gratifying  to  know  that 
countries  which  were  raised  from  the 
rubble  and  ashes  of  defeat  by  U.S.  foreign 
aid  funds  are  facing  up  to  their  own  re- 
sponsibility to  help  less  fortunate  coim- 
tries  now. 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  WARSAW 
GHETTO  UPRISING 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  RooneyI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  23  years  ago  today  a  compara- 


tive handful  of  Jews  took  on  the  might 
of  the  Nazi  army  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto. 
For  almost  3  weeks,  night  and  day,  the 
battle  raged  and  it  ended  only,  as  they 
knew  from  the  beginning  that  it  must,  in 
death. 

Was  this  then  a  foolish  course,  obsti- 
nacy in  the  face  of  might?  Let  us  hope 
to  God  that  future  historians  never  mark 
it  as  such.  These  fighters  were  no  Pala- 
dins riding  off  to  battle  in  the  name  of 
chivalry.  These  fighters  were  men, 
women,  and  children  who  knew  that  they 
had  to  die — but  who  also  knew  that  their 
dying  would  be  that  of  proud  men  and 
a  source  in  future  years  of  hope,  pride, 
and  solace  to  a  stricken  people. 

What  was  the  sin  of  these  people? 
They  were  Jews.  That  was  sufBclent  in 
1943,  and  too  many  other  years,  to  war- 
rant death.  In  all,  before  the  Nazi  hate 
orgy  was  to  end  in  the  smoking  ruins  of 
Berlin,  some  6  million  Jews  would  find 
their  way  to  the  gas  chambers  and  other 
horrible  means  of  extermination. 

It  is  easy  for  us  today  to  condemn  what 
happened  and  say  that  it  could  not  hap- 
pen again.  But  is  this  true?  The  Nazi 
slaughter  of  the  Jews  could  just  as  well 
have  been  leveled  against  another  group, 
another  religion  or  race.  All  It  needed 
to  be  successful  was  the  seed  of  prejudice. 
For  that  was  the  true  evil — prejudice, 
the  willingness  to  allow  a  scapegoat  to  be 
created  and  then  damned  because  he 
was,  af t«r  all,  different. 

The  Jews  fighting  in  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  were  demonstrating  for  the  world 
the  true  evil  of  prejudice  and  they  were 
also  showing  that  proud  people  will  fight 
to  preserve  their  freedom  even  when  the 
situation  is  hopeless.  They  at  least  died 
with  the  ideal  intact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  years  ago  I  had 
the  privilege  of  visiting  the  ghetto  monu- 
ment in  Warsaw  to  offer  a  silent  tribute 
to  those  millions  of  martyrs  to  the  curse 


of  prejudice.  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
visit  left  a  lasting  impression  on  my 
mind  to  the  point  where  it  is  diflQcult  for 
me  today  to  recall  that  trip  without  pon- 
dering the  terrible  fate  that  befell  Eu- 
rope's Jews.  But  it  Is  a  good  thing  to 
be  reminded  of  the  sick  pages  of  history, 
too,  for  we,  as  Americans,  as  leaders  of 
the  free  world,  can  little  afford  to  forget 
such  history. 

We  have  our  prejudices  in  this  coun- 
try, to  be  sure.  But  we  are  also  doing 
something  about  them.  Almost  alone  in 
the  world,  this  country  Is  waging  a  dedi- 
cated, vigorous,  and  legal  fight  to  Insure 
the  rights  of  all  men.  We  sometimes, 
unfortunately,  falter  in  this  fight  and 
when  we  do  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
we  all  brought  our  thoughts  back  to  War- 
saw and  the  fight  that  began  there  23 
years  ago,  for  that  is  where  the  path  of 
prejudice  leads. 


LEADING  FIGURES  OF  PANAMA 
CANAL  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  year 
1965  was  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Expo- 
sition held  at  San  Francisco  In  1915  to 
celebrate  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  It  is  particularly  appropriate 
that  the  Book  Club  of  California  In  1985 
issued  a  volume  of  keepsakes  consisting 
of  12  folders  under  the  title  of  "The 
Panama  Canal:  The  Evolution  of  the 
Isthmian  Crossing."    The  editor  of  the 
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series  was  Dr  John  Haskel!  Kemble.  pro- 
fessor cf  history,  Pumona  College,  Clare- 
mont,  Calif .  who  chose  as  authors  for  the 
various  parts  persons  well  qualifled  to 
write  on  assigned  topics. 

One  of  the  chapters  thus  included, 
"I^'acling  Figures  of  Panama  Canal  Con- 
struction." by  Capt.  Miles  P  DuVal,  Jr., 
U  S  Navy,  retired,  will  be  of  special  in- 
terest to  students  washing  to  know  the 
key  personalities  in  the  spectacular  fields 
of  enpineermK  and  sanitation  during  the 
construction  of  the  canaL 

The  indicated  chapter,  with  editorial 
notes  about  its  author  and  the  mural 
picture  on  its  front  cover,  follow: 

[Chapter  6:   The  Panama  Canal;   The  Book 
Club  of  California,  1965) 

LtADING     F*IGL'BES     Or    PANAMA     CaNAI. 

Construction 
(By'iciles  P    DuVal,  Jr.) 

In  his  e«say  on  "Self-Rellanoe"  Emerson 
stated  that  an  Institution  Is  the  lengthened 
shadow  of  one  man  and  that  all  history  re- 
solves Itself  Into  the  biography  of  a  few  stout 
and  earnest  persons.  This  principle  Is  well 
Illustrated  In  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal  so  objectively  symbolized  In  the  mural 
by  William  Andrew  Mackay  m  the  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Hall  of  the  American  Museum  of 
N.itura!  History  In  New  York. 

In  the  center  are  the  two  key  figures.  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  receiving  the  plans 
for  the  Panama  Canal  from  Chief  Engineer 
John  P  Stevens.  At  the  right  ts  Col.  William 
C  Ciorgas,  and  on  the  left  Is  Col.  George  W. 
Goethals. 

When  Vice  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
succeeded  to  the  Presidency  In  1901,  the 
movement  for  the  construction  of  an  Isth- 
r.u.in  canal,  sparked  by  the  dramatic  dash  of 
tlie  Oregon  from  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the 
United  .States  iirounrt  Soutli  .America  to  join 
the  U  S  Atlantic  Fleet  off  Santiago,  Cuba, 
a-:ui  wpil  underway,  and  the  energetic  young 
PreeUlent  assumed  ie;idershlp. 

.^fter  prolonged  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  Coiombla,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  two  countries  on  January  22. 
1903.  signed  the  Hay-Herran  Treaty  for  the 
con.structlon  of  an  liiteroce.inlc  canal  at  the 
Panama  site,  which  was  ratified  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  March  17,  1903  The  failure  of  the 
treatv  power  of  Colombia  to  ratify  this  agree- 
ment during  a  special  ses-slon  of  the  Colom- 
bian Congress  m  that  year  caused  President 
R.i.jsevelt  :o  seek  other  means. 

Portuiidtely.  the  crisis  came  at  a  time  when 
he  oou'.d  act  unhampered.  The  province  of 
Panama,  on  November  3  1903.  seceded  from 
Colombia  and  then  President  Roosevelt 
nei^otlat^'d  the  necessary  treaty  with  Panama, 
the  successor  state,  ratlier  than  with  Colom- 
bia, It  haa  his  prompt,  courageous  policy 
that  brought  about  the  creation  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  the  acquisition  by  the 
United  States  of  the  Canal  Zone  territory, 
and  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
No  one  stands  higher  in  its  history  than 
Theodore  Roosevelt 

When  the  time  came  for  serious  con- 
stiructlon  to  start.  President  Roosevelt  in 
190.^  appointed  as  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission  one  of  the  great- 
est railroad  construction  engineers  that  our 
country  has  ever  produced — John  P  St-cvena. 
As  the  discoverer  of  Marias  Pass  in  Montana, 
through  whl-h  .Stevens  had  built  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad  he  had  seen  what  happens 
In  mountainous  are«is  when  the  delicate 
balancet  of  nature  are  altered,  and  he  was 
uniquely  qualified  by  other  experiences  In 
lindeveloped  country  to  supervise  con-'^truc- 
tlon  of  a  ship  channel  through  the  difTlcult 
and  treacherous  terrain  of  Panama. 


After  walking  from  one  end  of  the  Canal 
Zone  to  the  other  to  survey  the  scene  and 
studying  paat  construction  achievements  cf 
the  French  (1879-89),  he  developed  the 
plan  for  the  canal  known  as  the  high-level 
lake-lock  type,  utilizing  as  much  as  possible 
the  work  of  the^  French.  In  1906.  when  the 
question  of  type  was  before  the  Congress, 
he  led  the  &ght  In  Washington  for  the  adop- 
tion of  his  plan  against  a  powerful  com- 
bination of  opposing  forces  consisting  of 
interests  some  of  which  wished  no  canal  at 
all  and  others  of  which  desired  authorization 
for  construction  of  a  canal  at  sea  level. 
Supported  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commis- 
sion, Secretary  Taft  and  President  Roosevelt, 
the  views  of  Stevens  prevailed  and  the  Con- 
gress adopted  the  high  level,  lake-lock  design. 
In  addition.  Stevens  planned  the  transpor- 
tation system  for  removing  spoil  from  Cule- 
bra  Cut.  located  the  Gatun  locks,  and  se- 
lected the  Gatun  E>am  site  to  form  Gatun 
Lake  thus  converting  the  torrential  Chagres 
River  Into  a  beneficent  agency  for  the  canal 
project.  In  addition,  he  purcliased  the  major 
part  of  the  construction  plant,  reconstructed 
the  Panama  Railroad,  planned  the  basic 
engineering  organization  and  recruited  the 
forces  for  accomplishing  the  task. 

After  bringing  the  project  to  the  point 
where  Its  success  was  a  certainty,  with  open- 
ing dat?  estimated  by  him  as  January  1,  191& 
he  resigned  his  position  In  early  1907.  In 
spite  of  tlUs  action.  President  Roosevelt,  in 
recogfnltlon  of  the  tremendous  services  of 
Stevens,  api>olnted  him  as  the  first  man  to 
hold  the  combined  offices  of  Chairman  and 
Chief  Engineer,  Isthmian  Canal  Commission. 

Stevens  was  succeeded  by  Col.  George  W. 
Goethals,  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army.  Ably  assisted, 
mostly  by  civilians  recruited  by  Stevens, 
Goethals  headed  the  project  during  the  re- 
mainder (1907-14)  of  the  construction  era 
and.  Indispensably  aided  by  civil  adminis- 
tration and  other  departments,  completed 
the  canal  substantially  with  the  Stevens 
plan,  organization  and  equipment,  and  then 
became  the  first  Governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal  (1914-16)  In  the  permanent  operating 
organization  under  the  act  of  1912. 

Among  all  the  great  construction  era 
( 1904-14)  figures.  Col.  William  C.  Gorgas  was 
the  only  one  to  remain  with  the  work 
throughout  the  entire  10  years.  Bringing 
to  the  Canal  Zone  the  lessons  of  his  in- 
valuable experiences  In  Cuba  In  fighting  ma- 
laria and  yellow  fever.  Gorgas  and  his  fellow 
workers  transformed  the  Isthmus  from  one 
of  the  worst  pestholes  In  the  world  to  one 
of  the  healthiest  spots,  making  construction 
of  the  Panama  Canal  possible. 

Thus,  the  four  men  In  the  mural  are  the 
leading  heroes  of  the  Panama  Canal:  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  the  statesman  who  launched 
It;  WllUam  C.  Gorgas,  who  sanitated  the 
Canal  Zone;  John  F.  Stevens,  the  basic  archi- 
tect of  the  Panania  Canal  and  organizer  of 
the  forces  for  construction;  and  George  W. 
Goethals.  under  whose  direction  the  project 
was  completed  and  opened  to  traffic. 

The  text  of  this  folder  was  written  by 
Capt.  Miles  P.  IXiVal,  U.S.  Navy  (retired). 
Captain  DuVal  is  the  author  of  two  books  on 
the  Panama  Canal:  "Cadiz  to  Cathay."  the 
story  ot  the  long  struggle  for  a  waterway 
across  the  American  Isthmus,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity Press,  Stanford  University,  California, 
1940.  and  "And  the  Mountains  Will  Move," 
the  story  of  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  Stanford  University  Press,  Stanford 
University.  California,  1947. 

The  mural  painting  by  William  Andrew 
Mackay  In  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Hall, 
American  Musevun  of  Natural  History.  New 
York,  Is  reproduced  by  the  kind  permission  of 
the  American  Musetun  of  Natural  History. 


EARLY  PHILIPPINE  PACIFICATICMJ 
HAS  LESSONS  FOR  TODAY  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
occupation  of  the  Philippines  by  the  U.S. 
Army  following  the  Spanish-American 
War,  young  American  soldiers  then  faced 
many  tasks  that  will  soon  confront  an- 
other generation  of  young  American 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam  in  the  period  of 
pacification  that  will  follow  present  mili- 
tary operations.  Furthermore,  there  are 
many  analogies  between  the  current  sit- 
uation in  Vietnam  and  that  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Philippines  during  the  first 
decade  of  the  20th  century. 

One  of  the  many  unknown  young 
American  heroes  in  the  earlier  Philippine 
struggle.  In  terms  of  effective  achieve- 
ment, was  Owen  A.  Tomlinson  of  Whites- 
town,  Boone  County,  Ind.,  whose  path,  as 
a  member  of  the  Philippine  Scouts  first 
crossed  that  of  Harry  W.  Frantz  on  one 
of  the  latter's  extensive  trips  in  the 
Pliillppines  during  the  days  of  pacifica- 
tion. 

Many  years  later,  Tomlinson  returned 
to  the  United  States  to  recover  from  an 
illness  contracted  in  the  tropics.  Mr. 
Frantz  supported  his  application  for  em- 
ployment in  the  National  Park  Service  in 
which  he  rose  to  high  position,  eventual- 
ly becoming  superintendent  of  the  Mount 
McKlnley  and  Mount  Rainier  National 
Parks  and,  finally,  western  regional 
superintendent  of  the  Park  Service. 

Notwithstanding  the  outstanding  suc- 
cess of  his  later  years,  he  always  looked 
back  upon  the  time  of  his  youthful  serv- 
ice with  the  Philippine  Scouts  as  the 
highlight  of  his  career. 

In  a  1941  article,  published  In  the  Mul- 
berry Reporter  of  Mulberry,  Ind.,  Mr. 
Frantz  described  the  dramatic  story  of 
this  young  U.S.  soldier  as  told  to  the  dis- 
tinguished writer  by  Tomlinson.  Be- 
cause its  lessons  may  help  some  future 
young  American  soldier,  I  include  it  as 
part  of  my  remarks: 

[From  the  Mulberry  (Ind.)  Reporter, 

Mar.  7,  1941] 

Indiana  Hot  Makes  Grsat  Namk  in 

Phhjppinss 

(By  Harry  Warner  Frantz) 

Washington,  March  3.  1941. — Twenty-five 
years  ago  I  tramped  400  miles  on  the  trails 
of  the  Mountain  Province  In  Luzon,  home 
of  seven  tough,  betel-chewing  non-Chrlstlan 
tribes,  and  during  that  long  journey  the 
magic  name  of  "Captain  TVim"  was  my  pass- 
word, my  currency,  and  my  key  to  the  hos- 
pitality of  many  brown  men  and  white. 

I  had  borrowed  "Captain  Tom's"  intro- 
duction and  goodwill  from  a  chance  ac- 
quaintanceship aboard  the  steamer  Shlnyo 
Maru,  westward  bound  from  Honolulu. 
Later,  too,  I  had  borrowed  his  flannel  slilrt, 
khaki  leggings,  and  provincial  maps  from 
the  Santa  Lucia  Barracks  In  the  old  Walled 
City  at  Manila. 
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Across  high  oak-clad  mountains  above  the 
China  Sea  end  down  emerald  rice-terraced 
valleys  of  that  strange,  lonely  country  there 
lingered  the  pervasive  memory  of  a  friendly 
Indiana  soldier,  whose  reputation  for  tact 
and  fair  dealing  had  been  a  tremendous  civ- 
ilizing Influence.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
Malays,  and  particularly  the  wild  Ifugao, 
had  accepted  his  counsel  to  lay  down  the 
spear  and  the  head  axe,  and  try  life  anew 
on  a  seml-Amerlcan  pattern.  Merely  to 
mention  his  personal  friendship  brought  dis- 
tinction and  welcome  In  lost  mountain  vil- 
lages or  lonely  constabulary  posts. 

Last  week  "Captain  Tom"  came  Into  my 
life  again,  now  as  superintendent  of  the 
Mount  Rainier  National  Park.  We  spent  a 
pleasant  afternoon  sightseeing  at  Mount 
Vernon,  reminiscing  ever  and  anon  about 
the  faraway  "Land  of  the  Half-Way  Sun," 
as  Ifugao  Is  sometimes  known,  and  I  vowed 
to  make  some  notes  of  memories  renewed. 
Fact  Is,  the  work  of  young  American  officers 
in  early  years  of  the  Philippine  Constabu- 
lary was  one  of  the  greatest  chapters  In 
American  colonial  history,  lost  to  the  rec- 
ords only  because  Congress  dictated  the  In- 
dependence of  the  Philippine  Islands  rather 
than  their  permanent  affiliation  with  the 
American  Union. 

Next  week  Mr.  Tomlinson  will  visit  a  sis- 
ter at  CrawfordsvUle,  Ind.,  and  I  hope  my 
words    win    enlist  his   State's   appreciation. 

Tomlinson '8  boyhood  home  was  at  Whites- 
town,  Boone  County,  Ind.,  and  at  16,  pass- 
ing for  21,  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  In  the  12th 
Infantry.  That  was  at  Indianapolis  In 
January  1899.  On  February  19,  1899,  he 
sailed  from  New  York  on  the  transport 
Sheridan  via  Gibraltar  for  Manila,  where  he 
arrived  on  April  6,  1899.  Soon  he  was  en- 
gaged In  the  campaign  to  quell  the  Flllp- 
plno  Insurrection,  a  movement  that  had 
grown  out  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  United 
States,  after  the  naval  battle  of  Manila,  to 
recognize   the   government   of   Agulnaldo. 

After  that  campaign,  Tomlinson  returned 
to  America;  later  went  again  with  the  12th 
Infantry  to  the  Philippines.  In  March  1905, 
he  was  discharged  to  accept  a  commission 
as  3d  lieutenant  In  the  Philippine  Con- 
stabulary. From  then  until  he  was  Invalided 
home  in  November  1918,  he  accomplished 
countless  difficult  tasks  In  policing  and  civil 
administration  in  remote  parts  of  the  Islands 
or  at  Manila  headquarters,  where  he  became 
adjutant  with  the  rank  of  major. 

Neither  rank  nor  post  gives  true  hint  of 
"Captain  Tom's"  great  work  In  the  Philip- 
pines, which  was  that  of  a  civilizing  agent 
of  the  law  among  the  wildest  tribesmen  to 
be  found  on  the  earth's  surface,  fighting 
men  who  had  no^  been  conquered  by  the 
Spaniards  In  three  centuries,  and  who  by 
comparison  make  our  Sioux  seem  like  pleas- 
ant fellows.  You  have  to  go  way  back  in 
the  deep  mountains,  as  I  did,  to  appreciate 
that  task.  You  have  to  meet  the  tall  spear- 
bearlng  Ifugao  face  to  face,  and  hear  the 
bronze  tom-toms  beating  on  the  hillsides, 
and  grasp  the  meaning  of  a  rattan  head- 
basket  before  you  can  truly  understand  that 
job. 

"Captain  Tom"  never  told  me  much  about 
all  that  when  I  was  In  Manila — It  was  all  part 
of  the  day's  work,  and  the  men  who  had 
served  in  the  Luzon  hills  let  the  men  who 
had  served  among  the  Moroe  In  Mindanao 
tell  most  of  the  stories  and  take  most  of  the 
bows.  Fact  is.  however,  that  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  Ifugao,  Bontoc.  Kailngas,  Ilon- 
gotes  and  other  trll>e8men  of  Northern 
Luzon  was  no  less  a  task  than  the  conquest 
j^of  the  Moros.    But  It  was  handled  differently. 

Even  today,  Tomlinson  seemed  more  In- 
terested In  his  lowland  police  duty  than  In 
his  years  as  governor  of  Ifugao.  a  part  of  the 
Mountain  Province.  (Ifugao  being  a  Bub- 
province,  the  governor  technically  waa  known 


as  a  lieutenant-governor,  though  In  fact  he 
was  the  chief  local  administrative  official.) 

There  stood  out  in  his  mind,  for  glamour 
and  excitement,  his  service  as  an  army  pri- 
vate, stationed  at  Moncada,  in  Tarlac  Prov- 
ince. Most  of  the  Insurgents  had  been 
driven  out  of  central  Luzon,  and  those  that 
remained  had  organized  as  bandits  and  ma- 
rauders against  their  own  people.  The 
Americans'  task  was  to  extend  law  and  or- 
der Into  the  outlying  villages. 

Tomlinson,  then  18,  was  number  1  on  a 
squad  assigned  to  stamp  out  banditry  around 
Moncada.  His  corporal,  a  Westerner,  had 
been  a  bartender  in  Oklahoma,  and  was  a 
good  rifle  shot.  Others  In  the  squad,  all 
21  or  less,  were  from  Indiana  and  Kansas. 

This  squad  patrolled  an  area  60  to  75 
miles  In  extent,  embracing  about  25  villages 
of  from  3  to  76  houses.  It  was  a  typical 
farming  community,  with  lots  of  horses, 
carabaos,  pigs;  and  raised  rice  and  vegetables. 
The  people  would  hold  inarket  days  in  differ- 
ent villages,  and  the  bandits  made  it  a  prac- 
tice to  hold  them  up  on  the  way  home,  tak- 
ing cash,  sugar  or  store  purchases. 

Tomllnson's  squad  did  a  lot  of  hard  biking, 
gained  the  good  will  of  the  law  abiding  folks, 
located  friendly  men  In  each  community, 
and  then  got  down  to  the  clean-up  business. 
Six  or  seven  of  the  bandits  were  killed,  some 
40  were  jailed,  and  much  of  the  stolen  prop- 
erty was  recovered  and  returned  to  Its  own- 
ers. But  the  long  hard  walks,  especially  at 
night,  became  very  tiring. 

One  day  the  squad  had  a  little  skirmish 
with  one  Captain  Gallnto,  who  had  three  or 
four  gunmen  and  some  bolo-wlelders  in  his 
gang. 

"Some  of  us  got  the  captain;  shot  him  ofl*  a 
beautiful  pinto  pony,"  Tomlinson  said.  "We 
captured  that  pony  and  recovered  some  of 
the  stolen  property.  The  capture  of  that 
pinto  pony  was  the  turning-point  In  our 
work.  The  corporal  commandeered  the  pony 
for  his  own  mount.  That  gave  us  an  Idea. 
By  the  time  we  got  to  the  home  station  of 
Moncada,  five  of  the  eight  men  tiad  found 
horses. 

"In  10  days  after  the  end  of  Captain  Ga- 
llnto we  were  all  mounted.  That  was  the 
first  mounted  infantry  in  the  Philippines. 

"Our  work  became  fun.  The  people 
seemed  to  like  us,  and  we  found  good  friends 
In  every  village.  The  Filipinos  were  always 
glad  to  see  us,  and  they  turned  out  the  vil- 
lage band  when  we  came.  Often  they  served 
dinner — rice,  chicken  or  pork,  fish,  all  spread 
out  on  banana  leaves.  Then  they  brought 
out  'basl',  a  native  wine  of  the  sugar  cane. 
Sometimes  there  would  be  a  dance.  We 
would  remain  2  or  3  days  in  a  village  until  a 
marauding  band  somewhere  called  for  at- 
tention." 

Later,  Tomlinson  did  similar  p>ollce  duty 
at  Victoria  station,  in  a  mountainous  coun- 
try where  American  horses  proved  unsulted 
to  their  task,  lacking  good  hay  and  oats, 
and  native  ponies  heul  to  be  substituted. 

During  his  early  years  with  the  constabu- 
lary. Lieutenant  "romllnson  had  a  tough  time 
stamping  out  cattle  thievery  in  Bulacan 
Province.  He  also  operated  against  a  fa- 
natical religious  group  under  one  Felipe  Sal- 
vEtdor,  known  as  the  Santa  Igleslans.  Sal- 
vador had  political  alms,  and  had  been  out- 
lawed by  the  Catholic  Church  and  civil  au- 
thorities. 

A  group  of  the  fanatics  raided  Tomllnson's 
barracks  at  Malolas,  killed  two  men,  and  stole 
a  dozen  gtins.  The  barracks  was  on  the 
main  street,  and  the  insurrectionists  arrived 
at  the  door  unobserved,  by  mingling  with  a 
crowd  homebound  from  a  cockfight.  They 
first  killed  a  sentry  and  a  corporal.  One  man 
upstairs  got  his  gun  and  shot  one  of  the  at- 
tackers. 

Lieutenant  Tomlinson  and  bis  men,  aided 
by  a  native  officer  who  since  has  become  Maj. 


Oen.  Jose  de  los  Reyes  of  the  Philippine 
Army,  took  about  a  year  to  quell  this  fanati- 
cal movement.  The  outlaws  finally  were  all 
killed  or  dispersed,  but  Salvador  was  not 
captured  until  12  years  later. 

New,  Lieutenant  Tomllnson's  work  was  to 
stamp  out  river  piracy  along  the  streams 
flowing  into  Manila  Bay.  The  swamps  were 
a  hideout  for  the  pirates,  who  would  attack 
the  boats  of  honest  countrymen  bound  to  the 
towns  on  market  days.  "Tomlinson  spent  5 
months  on  this  assignment,  patrollng  the 
swamps,  and  making  numerous  captures. 

Another  detachment  working  In  coopera- 
tion with  him  in  Pampanga  finally  killed  the 
ringleader,  who  proved  to  be  the  municipal 
counselor  In  the  second  largest  town  of  the 
province,  a  gangster  operating  from  a  re- 
spected civic  position.  This  death  ended  the 
good  intelligence  service  among  the  pirates. 
Previously,  Tomlinson  had  his  men  in  dis- 
guise on  many  boats  In  the  pirates'  region, 
which  were  never  held  up,  although  boats 
before  and  after  them  might  be  attacked. 

Lieutenant  Tomlinson  was  assigned  to  the 
province  of  Ifugao,  in  August  1909,  at  which 
time  he  ranked  as  1st  lieutenant.  He  be- 
came a  captain  in  1911.  Thereafter  he  was 
known  In  the  hill  country  as  "Captain  Tom." 
His  first  post  was  at  Banaue  In  the  rice- 
terraced  country.  His  superior  officer  was 
Capt.  Jeff  D.  Gallman.  After  a  visit  home, 
in  1910,  Tomlinson  returned  to  the  Islands 
and  relieved  Captain  Gallman  as  commander 
of  constabulary  and  lieutenant-governor  of 
Ifugao.  In  1912  be  served  as  governor  of 
Nueva  Vlzcaya,  and  in  1913  he  retvumed  again 
to  Ifugao. 

Constabulary  headquarters  in  the  Ifugao 
province  were  then  In  Klangan,  where  Tom- 
linson remained  until  the  fall  of  1916,  when 
he  went  on  leave.  Later  he  was  senior  In- 
spector in  the  Pampanga  province,  and  Anal- 
ly adjutant  for  the  entire  constabulary,  with 
office  In  Manila. 

"When  I  went  into  the  Ifugao  country, 
Captain  Gallman  had  already  been  In  2  or 
3  years,  and  had  done  a  marvelous  job  In 
winning  the  confidence  of  the  Ifugao  peo- 
ple," Mr.  Tomlinson  said.  "This  he  did  by 
being  fair  and  square  with  them,  and  by 
treating  them  as  he  would  any  other  human 
beings.  Before  Gallman,  Capt.  Levi  Case  was 
the  first  American  stationed  among  the  Ifu- 
gaos,  and  he  started  the  work,  under  the 
general  direction  of  Dean  Worcester,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  It  was  Gallman  and  his 
splendid  jjersonallty  that  really  won  the  Ifu- 
gaos  to  the  American  viewpoint." 

(During  my  own  travels  In  the  mountain 
province.  I  found  that  the  American  officers 
rated  Gallman  and  Tomlinson  as  a  team  and 
regarded  them  equally  deserving  of  credit  few 
the  progress  of  the  tribesmen  to  civiliza- 
tion.) 

"Gallman  started  out  to  learn  all  that  he 
could  about  the  Ifugaos,  and  he  started  me 
along  the  same  lines,"  Mr.  Tomlinson  con- 
tinued. "It  was  our  aim  always  to  get  the 
native's  viewpoint,  and  we  found  every  time 
that  he  based  his  actions  on  judgment  that 
was  sound  according  to  his  own  standpoint. 
He  was  manly.  He  would  tell  us  If  he  was 
going  to  do  something  contrary  to  the  law, 
even  if  he  had  been  previously  warned  that 
he  would  be  jailed  for  such  action.  The  Ifu- 
gao frequently  used  the  phrase,  'I'd  be 
ashamed,'  meaning  that  he  was  sensitive 
when  his  honor  was  involved. 

"We  found  the  Ifugao  was  most  apprecia- 
tive of  fair  dealing.  Under  the  Spaniard  and 
the  lowland  native  the  Ifugao  had  experi- 
enced much  treachery. 

"There  was  a  great  deal  of  fighting  In  the 
country,  partly  between  villages  over  old 
feuds,  and  occasionally  Individual  fighting 
and  headhunting.  Perhaps  a  man  had  been 
unable  to  collect  a  Just  debt.  Negotiations 
would  go  along  for  a  time.    Finally,  honor 
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wa.s  involved  and  someone  thought  It  neces- 
sary to  wtp«  out  a  debt  or  avenge  the  family. 
Sometime*  there  would  be  a  kidnapping  to 
even  up  a  score.  The  irugao  had  a  very  strict 
ccxle  of  honor  about  their  women  Faith- 
lessness was  punished  by  death 

"My  own  work  was  partly  in  the  policing 
fleld.  Then  we  undertook  to  Improve  agri- 
cultural conditions  by  better  Irrigation 
canals,  furnished  small  tools,  and  built  trails 
through  the  country.  We  found  that  the 
building  of  trails  to  the  remote  districts  was 
one  of  the  most  effective  means  for  sup- 
pressing headhunting  We  could  get  Into 
troubled  country  quickly,  and  the  uatlves 
knew  that. 

"No  matter  how  important  the  offender 
was,  we  made  It  a  duty  to  enforce  the  law 
strictly  and  Impartially.  We  applied  simple 
laws,  and  did  not  extend  laws  too  compU- 
ciited  for  native  understanding.  The  natives 
appreciated  our  efforts  ?o  improve  their  agri- 
culture, and  particularly  rlcegrowlng.  We 
improved  sanitation  by  protecting  the  water 
supply  sources  Then  we  Introduced  medi- 
cal service,  and  some  flrst-ald  nursing. 
There  w.as  a  great  deitl  of  mularla  there,  also 
dysentery,  yaws,  and  other  tropical  diseases." 

As  Lieutenant  Governor,  Captain  Tomlln- 
80n  reporttd  t<  >  the  Oovernor  of  the  Mountain 
Province  stationed  at  Bontoc,  and  through 
him  to  the  Sfcretary  of  Interior  at  Manila. 
Whilo  at  Kiiinijan,  Captain  Tomllnson  and 
tiie  IfugTos  bvult  a  large  stone  building  for 
tl-.e  Ueutenant  Governor's  residence,  and 
Lir.,_ther  for  a  school  The  school  offered 
vocational  work  as  carpentry  and  stone 
•  .■•-p.g.  and  Bilk  culture  was  Introduced  for 
the  glrl.s 

The  United  States  was  far  away,  and  It 
was  h^rd  for  the  Ifugaos  to  understand  what 
It  meant,  but  they  recognized  and  respected 
the  American  flag  " 

Mr.  Tomllnson  said  that  Dean  Worcester 
was  known  as  the  .\po  of  Manila."  meaning 
the  heaaniiUi  It  w.is  largely  due  to  his 
pol.cy  and  personal  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion that  the  Americans  were  able  success- 
.'ully  to  govern  the  hill  people  and  lead  them 
fr<-),m  heiidiuintlng  and  other  savagery  to 
better  wiys  of  life  In  the  entire  Mountain 
Province  were  berwe*n  400  000  and  ,MX).000 
tribesmer'i. 

At  Kiangan  there  was  a  Belgian  priest. 
member  o!  a  wealthy  Belgian  cotton-mllllng 
family  He  built  his  own  chapel  and  started 
a  school  During  the  war  his  money  was  cut 
off.  bvit  the  Catholic  Church  supported  him 
for  a  while  The  Prote.^tant  missionaries  did 
not  come  to  Ifvigao.  as  *hev  had  t>een  allotted 
territorv  elsewhere  in  the  Mour.t.aln  Province. 

One  American  soldier  lost  his  head  In 
Ifugao,  before  Captain  Tomlinson's  arrival. 
T^ls  soldier  was  a  straggler  and  was  caught 
when  he  lagged  behind  his  company.  In  the 
nearby  Province  of  Nuevo  Vlzcaya,  Doctor 
Jones  of  the  Field  Museam  of  Chlccigo  was 
mairdered  by  Ilcngote  tribesmen. 

"In  Ifugao  I  felt  that  we  were  really  doing 
something  for  those  backward  people."  Mr. 
Tomllnson  said  in  summarizing  his  Impres- 
sioiw  They  appreciated  what  we  did.  We 
had  their  friendship  and  they  had  ours.  It 
waji  a  matter  of  great  pride  to  us  there — 3  or 
4  wh.te  men  among  more  than  130,000  peo- 
ple-- to  overcome  their  savage  customs,  and 
gradu.illv  improve  their  living  conditions, 
and   the  extent  of  their  civilization 

■  Tl.f  Ifugao  were  splendid  soldier?  The 
lowland  Fllipinas  are  very  good  soldiers,  too, 
under  good  leadership  ihe  Ifugaoa  are 
brave.  Intelligent:  some  of  the  best  marks- 
men that  1  have  ever  trained  The  Ifugaoa 
were  better  marksmen  than  white  or  Chinese 
soid.ers  that  I  trained  They  loved  marks- 
manship and  had  an  aptitude  for  It.  They 
earned  out  all  orders,  even  against  their  own 
people, 

Hie  United  -rtHtes  did  a  splendid  Job  In 
the  Philippines,  T>.\e  proof  of  It  la  that  you 
cm  go  thro  igh  the  PhlUpplneB  from  one  end 


to  the  other  and  see  village  schoolhouses. 
The  PlUplno  la  a  very  enlightened  person 
now.  I  am  sure  that,  by  and  large,  the 
Filipino— not  the  politician,  p>erhaps,  but  the 
man  In  the  rice  field,  or  the  little  merchant 
for  example — is  deeply  appreciative  of  what 
the  U.S.  Government  has  done  In  the  islands." 


INTEROCEANIC  CANAL  PROBLEM: 
TREATY  RIGHTS  OP  COLOMBL^  IN 
PANAMA  CANAL  AJTO  PANAMA 
RAILROAD 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  decsule,  I  have  addressed  this  body 
many  times  on  the  more  significant  as- 
pects of  the  Isthmian  Canal  problem., 
Among  the  features  emphasized  were  the 
treaty  rights  of  Colombia  in  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  Panama  Railroad  under 
the  Thomson-Urrutia  Treaty  of  1914 
that  was  proclaimed  in  1922. 

In  this  agreement,  the  United  States 
and  Colombia,  the  sovereign  of  the 
isthmus  before  the  Panama  revolution 
of  November  3, 1903,  Colombia  recognized 
Panama  as  an  independent  nation  and 
agreed  that  the  title  to  the  Panama 
Canal  and  Panama  Railroad  is  "vested 
entirely  and  absolutely  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  without  any  encum- 
brances or  indemnities  whatever."  The 
United  States  agreed  to  extend  to  Co- 
lombia essentially  the  same  privileges 
in  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal  as  en- 
joyed by  the  United  States  and.  In  the 
event  of  Interruption  of  transit  or  when- 
ever it  may  be  necessary  for  other  rea- 
sons to  use  the  railway,  the  use  of  the 
Panama  Railroad  under  conditions  sim- 
ilar to  those  imposed  on  the  United  States 
for  such  use.  The  Importance  of  this 
agreement  is  recognized  In  the  Panama 
Canal  Reorganization  Act  of  1950 — Pub- 
lic Law  841.  81st  Congress — which  lists 
the  Thomson-Urrutia  Treaty  as  one  of 
the  three  international  agreements  to 
which  the  levy  of  tolls  Is  subject. 

In  the  negotiations  for  the  Elsen- 
hower-Rem6n  Treaty  of  1955  between 
Panama  and  the  United  States,  so  far  as 
I  can  ascertain,  no  consideration  was 
given  to  the  treaty  rights  of  Colombia. 
The  1955  treaty  even  contemplated  the 
liquidation  of  the  Panama  Railroad, 
which  abandonment,  had  it  occurred, 
woud  have  been  a  flagrant  violation  of 
the  Thomson-Urrutia  Treaty.  How 
there  could  have  been  such  a  grave  over- 
sight by  the  treatymaklng  power  of  our 
Goverament  is.  Indeed,  beyond  my  com- 
prehension. 

Fortunately,  while  the  treatymaklng 
department  of  the  U.S.  Goverrunent.  the 
President  and  the  Senate,  were  engaged 
in  the  negotiation  and  ratification  of  the 
1955  treaty,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  result  of  my  own  recom- 
mendations, stepped  into  the  situation. 
Though  not  able  to  save  the  adequate 
and  needed  passenger  stations  and 
terminals  freight  yards  In  Colon  and 


Panama  Ctly.  It  did  prevent,  after  ex- 
haustive investigation,  the  abandonment 
of  the  main  line  tracks  and  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  operation  of  the  railroad. 
Now  we  have  a  railroad  without  its  de- 
signed terminal  facilities,  which  valua- 
ble and  needed  properties  were  given  to 
Panama  without  any  consideration 
whatsoever  and  our  country  was  forced 
to  provide  at  its  own  expense  new,  less 
adequate  and  convenient  terminals  in 
the  Canal  Zone.  In  a  legal  sense,  it 
would  seem  that  the  treaty  rights  of 
Colombia  concerning  the  railroad  were 
impaired  by  this  reckless  surrender. 

In  connection  with  the  current  Isth- 
mian Canal  studies  under  Public  Law 
88-609.  88th  Congress,  there  have  been 
diplomatic  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  Colombia  as  regards 
the  exploration  of  the  Atrato-Truando 
Canal  route  but.  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  there  have  been  no 
consultation  with  Colombia  as  regards 
the  basic  treaty  rights  of  that  country 
in  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
Panama  Railroad.  In  consequence,  we 
may  expect  that  if  the  pending  treaties 
between  Panama  and  the  United  States 
Ignore  the  rights  of  Colombia  in  the 
premises  that  the  latter  country  may  be 
well  justified  In  demanding  indemnity 
for  the  injuries  that  it  may  thus  sustain. 

In  order  that  the  Nation  and  the 
Congress,  the  Senate  as  well  as  the 
House,  may  be  fully  informed  as  to  the 
exact  provisions  of  the  Thomson-Ur- 
rutia Treaty.  I  quote  the  English  version 
of  its  text,  which  is  yet  In  full  force  and 
effect,  together  with  the  reservation  by 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  protocol  of  ex- 
change: 

[Treaty  Series.  No.  661] 
Triatt    Betwekn    the    United    States    and 

COUOiSBlA SBTTLEMENT     or     DlfTKEENCES 

(Signed  at  Bogota,  April  6,  1914.  Ratifica- 
tion advised  by  the  Senate  with  amend- 
ments. April  20,  1921,  Ratified  by  the  Presi- 
dent, January  11,  1922.  Ratified  by  Colom- 
bia, March  1,  1922.  Ratifications  exchanged 
at  Bogota,  March  1,  1922.  Proclaimed, 
March  30,  1922.) 

A    PROCLAMATION    BT    THE    PRESIDENT    OT    THE 
UNrrED   STATES    or   AMERICA 

Whereas  a  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Co- 
lombia, for  the  settlement  of  their  differ- 
ences arising  out  of  the  events  which  took 
place  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  In  Novem- 
ber 1903,  was  concluded  by  their  respective 
Plenipotentiaries  at  Bogota  on  the  sixth  day 
of  April  in  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  fourteen,  which  Treaty,  In  the 
English  and  Spanish  languages  [Spanish 
omitted  in  Record],  and  as  amended  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  Is  word  for 
word  as  follows  i 

"TREATY  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA  AND  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  COLOMBIA  FOB 
THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THEIR  DIFFIRENCSS 
ARISING  OUT  OF  THE  EVENTS  WHICH  TOOK 
PLACE  ON  THE  ISTHMUS  OF  PANAMA  IN  NO- 
VXMBKR  1903 

"The  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  Of  Colombia,  being  desirous  to  re- 
move all  the  misunderstandings  growing  out 
of  the  political  events  In  Panama  In  Novem- 
ber 1903:  to  restore  the  cordial  friendship 
that  formerly  characterized  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  also  to  define 
and  regulate  their  rights  and  interests  in  re- 
spect of  the  tnteroceanlc  canal  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  con- 
structed across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  have 


resolved  for  this  purpose  to  conclude  a  Treaty 
and  have  accordingly  appointed  as  their  Plen- 
ipotentiaries: 

"His  Excellency  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Thaddeus  Austin 
Thomson,  Envoy  Extraordinary,  and  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary  of  the  United' States  of 
America  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Colombia;  and 

"His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia.  Francisco  Jos*  Urrutla, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs;  Marco  Fidel 
SuArez,  First  Designate  to  exercise  the  Execu- 
tive Power;  Nicolas  Esguerra,  Ex-Mlnister  of 
State;  JoeS  Maria  Gonz&lez  Valencia,  Senator; 
Rafael  Urilse  Uribe,  Senator;  and  Antonio 
Jo66  Uribe,  President  of  the  House  of 
Representatives; 

"Who,  after  communicating  to  each  other 
their  respective  full  powers,  which  were  found 
to  be  In  due  and  proper  form,  have  agreed 
upon  the  following: 

"Article  / 
"The  Republic  of  Colombia  shall  enjoy  the 
following  rights  In  respect  to  the  interoceanlc 
Canal  and  the  Panama  Railway,  the  title  to 
which  Is  now  vested  entirely  and  absolutely  In 
the  United  States  of  America,  without  any 
Incumbrances  or  Indemnities  whatever. 

"1.  The  Republic  of  Colombia  shall  be  at 
Uberty  at  all  times  to  transport  through  the 
Interoceanlc  Canal  Its  troops,  materials  of 
war  and  ships  of  war,  without  paying  any 
charges  to  the  United  States. 

"2.  The  products  of  the  soil  and  Industry 
of  Colombia  passing  through  the  Canal,  as 
well  as  the  Colombian  malls,  shall  be  exempt 
from  any  charge  or  duty  other  than  those  to 
which  the  products  and  malls  of  the  United 
SUtes  may  be  subject.  The  products  of  the 
soil  and  Industry  of  Colombia,  such  as  cat- 
tle, salt  and  provisions,  shall  be  admitted  to 
entry  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  likewise  in  the 
Islands  and  mainland  occupied  or  which  may 
be  occupied  by  the  United  States  as  auxiliary 
and  accessory  thereto,  without  paying  other 
duties  or  charges  than  those  payable  by  simi- 
lar products  of  the  United  States. 

"3.  Colombian  citizens  crossing  the  Canal 
Zone  shall,  upon  production  of  proper  proof 
of  their  nationality,  be  exempt  from  every 
toll,  tax  or  duty  to  which  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  not  subject. 

"4.  Whenever  traffic  by  the  Canal  Is  Inter- 
rupted or  whenever  It  shall  be  necessary  for 
any  other  reason  to  vise  the  railway,  the 
troops,  materials  of  war,  products  and  malls 
of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  as  above  men- 
tioned, shall  be  transported  on  the  Railway 
between  Ancon  and  Cristobal  or  on  any  other 
Railway  substituted  therefore,  paying  only 
the  same  charges  and  duties  as  are  Imposed 
upon  the  troops,  materials  of  war.  products 
and  malls  of  the  United  States.  The  officers, 
agents  and  employees  of  the  Government  of 
Colombia  shall,  upon  production  of  proper 
proof  of  their  official  character  or  their  em- 
ployment, also  be  entitled  to  passage  on  the 
said  RaUway  on  the  same  terms  as  ofiElcers, 
agents  and  employees  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

"5.  Coal,  petroleum  and  sea  salt,  being  the 
products  of  Colombia,  for  Colombian  con- 
sumption passing  from  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Colombia  to  any  Colombian  port  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  and  vice  versa,  shall,  whenever 
traffic  by  the  canal  Is  Interrupted,  be  trans- 
ported over  the  aforesaid  Railway  free  of 
any  charge  except  the  actual  cost  of  handling 
and  transportation,  which  shall  not  In  any 
case  exceed  one  half  of  the  ordinary  freight 
charges  levied  upon  similar  products  of  the 
United  States  passing  over  the  Railway  and 
In  transit  from  one  port  to  another  of  the 
United  States. 

"Article  tl 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  agrees  to  pay  at  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington to  the  Republic  of  Colombia  the  sum 
of  twenty-five  million  dollars,  gold,  United 


States  money,  as  follows:  The  sum  of  five 
mllUon  dollars  shall  be  paid  within  six 
months  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications 
of  the  present  treaty,  and  reckoning  from 
the  date  of  that  payment,  the  remaining 
twenty  million  dollars  shall  be  paid  In  four 
annual  Installments  of  five  mllUon  dollars 
each. 

"Article  III 

"The  Republic  of  Colombia  recognizes 
Panama  as  an  Independent  nation  and  tak- 
ing as  a  basis  of  the  Colombian  Law  of  June 
9,  1865,  agrees  that  the  boundary  shall  be 
the  following:  Prom  Cape  Tlburdn  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Rio  de  la  Mlel  and  fol- 
lovring  the  mountain  chain  by  the  ridge  of 
Gandl  to  the  Sierra  de  Chugargun  and  that 
of  Mall  going  down  by  the  ridges  of  Nlgue  to 
the  heights  of  Aspave  and  from  thence  to  a 
point  on  the  Pacific  half  way  between  Coca- 
llto  and  La  Ardlta. 

"In  consideration  of  this  recognition,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will.  Im- 
mediately after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions of  the  present;  Treaty,  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  In  order  to  obtain  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama  the  despatch  of  a  duly 
accredited  agent  to  negotiate  and  conclude 
with  the  Government  of  Colombia  a  Treaty 
of  Peace  and  Friendship,  with  a  view  to  bring 
about  both  the  establishment  of  regular  dip- 
lomatic   relations    between    Colombia    and 
Panama  and  the  adjustment  of  all  questions 
of  pecuniary   liability  as  between  the  two 
countries,    In    accordance    with    recognized 
principles  of  law  and  precedents. 
"Article   IV 
"The  present  Treaty  shall  be  approved  and 
ratified  by  the  High  Contracting  Parties  in 
conformity  with  tijelr  respective  laws,  and 
the  ratifications  thereof  shall  be  exchanged 
in  the  city  of  Bogota,  as  soon  as  may  be  pos- 
sible. 

"In  faith  whereof,  the  said  Plenipoten- 
tiaries have  signed  the  present  Treaty  In 
duplicate  and  have  hereunto  affixed  their  re- 
spective seals. 

"Done  at  the  city  of  BogotA,  the  sixth  day 
of  April  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  and  fourteen. 

"Thaddeus  Austin  Thomson. 
"Francisco  Josi  Urrutia. 
"Mabco  Fidel  SuArez. 
"Nicolas  Esguerra. 
"Jost    M.    GonzAlez    Valencia. 
"Rafael  Uribe  Uribe. 
"Antonio  Jost  Uribe." 
And  whereas  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  said  Treaty  was  given  also  with 
the  "understanding,  to  be  made  a  part  of 
such  treaty  and  ratification,  that  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1  of  Article  I  of  the  treaty 
granting  to  the  Republic  of  Colombia  free 
passage  through  the  Panama  Canal  for  Its 
troops,  materials  of  war  and  ships  of  war, 
shall  not  apply  in  case  of  war  between  the 
Republic  of  Colombia  and  any  other  coun- 
try"; 

And  whereas  the  said  Treaty  as  amended 
by  the  Senate  and  the  above  recited  under- 
standing of  the  Senate  made  a  part  of  such 
Treaty  have  been  duly  ratified  on  both  parts, 
and  the  ratifications  of  the  two  Governments 
were  exchanged  at  Bogota  on  the  first  day 
of  March,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-two; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  War- 
ren G.  Harding,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  hav%  caused  the  said 
Treaty,  as  amended,  and  the  said  under- 
standing, made  a  part  thereof,  to  be  made 
public,  to  the  end  that  the  same  and  every 
article  and  clause  thereof  may  be  observed 
and  fulfilled  with  good  faith  by  the  United 
States  and  the  citizens  thereof. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  sev 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  affixed. 


Done    at    the    city    of    Washington,    this 
thirtieth  day  of  March,  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
two,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
[SEAL]     United   States   of  America  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-sixth. 

WAsaxN  O.  Harding. 
By  the  President: 

Charles  E.  HuGHxa, 

Secretory  of  State. 

protocol    of    EXCHANGE 

The  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries  having 
met  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  the  ratifi- 
cations of  the  Treaty  signed  at  Bogota,  on 
April  6,  1914,  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Colombia,  providing  for  the 
settlement  of  differences  arising  out  of  the 
events  which  took  place  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  In  November,  1903,  and  the  ratifica- 
tions of  the  Treaty  aforesaid  having  been 
carefully  compared  and  found  exactly  con- 
formable to  each  other,  the  exchange  took 
place  this  day  in  the  usual  form. 

With  reference  to  this  exchange  the  follow- 
ing statement  Is  Incorporated  In  the  present 
Protocol  In  accordance  with  Instructions 
received : 

1.  In  confCMTnlty  with  the  final  Resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  In  giving 
its  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
In  question,  the  stipulation  contained  In  the 
first  clause  of  Article  one  by  which  there  Is 
ceded  to  the  Republic  of  Oolombla  free  pas- 
sage of  its  troops,  materials  of  war  and  ships 
of  war  through  the  Panama  Canal,  shall  not 
be  applicable  In  case  of  a  state  of  war  be- 
tween the  Republic  of  Columbia  and  any 
other  country. 

2.  The  said  final  Resolution  of  the  Senate 
oif  the  United  States  signifies,  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  effect  stated  In  the  note 
which  he  addressed  to  the  Colombian  Lega- 
tion In  Washington  on  the  3rd  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1921,  that  the  Republic  of  Colombia  will 
not  have  the  right  of  passage,  free  of  tolls,  for 
Its  troops,  materials  of  war  and  ships  of  war, 
In  case  of  war  between  Colombia  and  some 
other  country,  and  consequently,  the  Repub- 
lic of  Colombia  will  be  placed,  when  at  war 
with  another  country,  on  the  same  footing  as 
any  other  nation  under  similar  conditions,  a« 
provided  In  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  con- 
cluded in  1901;  and  that,  therefore,  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia  will  not  by  operation  of 
the  declaration  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  above  mentioned,  be  placed  under  any 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  other 
belligerent  or  belligerents.  In  the  Panama 
Canal,  In  case  of  war  between  Colombia  and 
some  other  nation  or  nations.  With  this 
understanding  the  said  Resolution  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Colombian  Congress  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  dispositions  contained  In 
Article  two  of  Law  fifty-six  of  1921,  "by  which 
Is  modified  Law  number  fourteen  of  1914"  ap- 
proving the  Treaty. 

In  witness  whereof,  they  have  signed  the 
present  Protocol  of  Exchange  and  have  affixed 
their  seals  thereto. 

Done  at  Bogota,  the  first  day  of  March,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two, 
Hoffman  Philip. 
Antonio  Job*  Uribe. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA'S  POLITICAL 
SITUATION 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SikesI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlenian 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Spealcer,  on  Sunday. 
Aprtl  17,  Rose  Allegato,  of  the  Miami 
Herald  reported  on  the  first  of  a  seiiea 
of  articles  on  south  Florida's  political 
situation.  This  particular  Issue  deals 
with  the  reelection  campaign  of  our  dls- 
tir.Kuishf^d  colleasiue.  the  Honorable 
Claude  Pepper.  I  would  like  to  share 
this  fine  piece  of  reporting  with  all  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  I  include 
this  article  in  the  body  of  the  Congres- 
siuN.AL  Record  along  with  my  remarks. 

Mends  Fences,  Co'.:rts  Voters — PxFPKB's 

Practical.  Now 

(By  Rose  AJlegato) 

(Note. — Rose  Allegato  of  the  Herald's 
Washington  Bureau  is  making  the  political 
rounds  with  south  Florida's  Congresamen. 
In  tills  article,  the  first  of  a  series,  she  re- 
ports on  the  reelection  campaign  of  Repre- 
sentative Clatde  Pepper  > 

Clatde  Denson  Pepper  walked  Into  the 
dining  room  of  the  Four  Freedoms  Hotel  In 
Miami  Beach  In  the  middle  of  the  matzotb 
ball  soup 

He  heel'.ned  'o  th.e  nearest  table,  stuck  out 
his  hand,  and  began.  "I'm  Clal'de  ." 

The  man,  bald  with  eyeglasses,  Interrupted. 
"I  know  you," 

Cla'de   Pepptr   needed   no  Introduction. 

He  wa.s  home  In  hic  district  among  senior 
citizens  on  Miami  Beach 

From  across  the  room,  a  man  shouted. 
"Hey,  Senator,  are  you  going  to  get;  ua  an- 
other social  security  increase?" 

Triere  were  smiles  everywhere  and  the  mat- 
zoth  ball  soup   was  temporarily  forgotten. 

Dan  .vioriarty,  64,  reached  over  to  grab 
F*EPPER'B  hand  and  advised  In  a  stage  whisper, 
"Run  for  the  Senate  If  {  George  i  Smathers 
doesn't  " 

Pepper  beamed  appreclatlvelv 

"We  need  you,"  Morlarty  pressed. 

Pepper  beamed  all  the  more 

At  the  moment,  Clacde  Pepper  ^  running 
for  Congress  from  the  northern  district  of 
Dade  County,  For  the  flrst  time  In  30  years, 
h«  has  no  oppoestlon  for   political  office. 

"I  guess  It  will  be  another  30  years  before 
I  run  without  opposition  again  "  Pepper 
said     He  laughed  at  his  own  Joke 

Even  without  opposition.  Pepper.  65,  la  at- 
tentive to  his  district  He  Is  shaking  hands 
back  home  even  though  the  voters  have  no 
other  choice  but  Pepper  on  the  ballot. 

He  has  his  reasons.  Pepper  bellevee  he 
sl^iould  have  come  home  from  the  Senate 
earlier  in  1950  to  campaign.  Perhaps  then, 
Oborcb  Smathers  would  not  have  taken  away 
his  seat. 

"I'll  never  r.\.\Ke  the  same  mistake."  Pkppkb 
said.    I:  was  more  a  vow,  than  a  statement. 

So  here  he  waa  at  the  Four  Freedoms.  It 
was  a  friendly  confrontation  devoid  of  cam- 
paign urgency. 

A  woman  leaned  over  to  tug  at  Pepper's 
sleeve.  "You  keep  up  the  good  work  you're 
doing  and  we're  wlUt  you." 

Her  reaction  waa  typical.  Cj-aud«  Pepper. 
vlimed  in  1950.  Is  a  hero  today  In  his  district. 
"It  la  gratifying"  Pepper  said.  "I  can  be 
myself." 

He  reflected  on  his  own  statement,  then 
with  something  akin  to  wonder  in  his  voice, 
he  went  on.  I'm  In  a  district  where  I  can  do 
what  I  think  ;s  riijht  and  apparently  get 
elected." 

He  enjoyed  the  thought  for  x  .'e'*-  moments 
more. 

"Public  life  Is  like  a  public  ministry  to  me. 
In  1960  when  I  w.is  defeated.  I  felt  like  a  man 
whose  weapons  had  been  Uiken  away.  I  want 
to  do  things  for  people  I  could  not  do  any- 
thing wortiiw.hile  for  people  without  public 
office  You  I  an  t  ever  make  enough  money  to 
help  other  people." 


I>eppcs  had  to  watt  13  years  before  he  could 
again  "do  things  for  people"  through  govern- 
ment service.  In  1962,  be  ran  for  Ck>ngre88 
from  Dade  County  and  waa  elected. 

"I  kept  my  apartment  In  Washington  all 
through  the  years.  I  thought  I  might  be 
coming  back.  I  didn't  want  to  go  househunt- 
ing." 

Now  Pepper  wants  to  stay  and  stay. 

"I  will  never  retire  as  long  as  my  health  is 
good.  I'm  not  going  to  sit  under  a  coconut 
tree." 

Peppeh  U  too  comfortably  secure  In  his 
congressional  district  to  think  seriously 
about  running  for  the  Senate  again.  But  he 
likes  to  point  out  that  he  will  be  only  67  In 
1968  and  adds,  "This  Is  the  same  age  aa 
Churchill  when  be  became  wartime  Prime 
Minister." 

Then  he  dlBmlssee  the  thought  and  heads 
out  of  the  Pour  Freedoms  to  shake  more 
hands  In  the  district  where  people  let  him  be 
himself. 

As  he  breezed  through  the  lobby.  Phil  Sahl, 
the  manager  of  the  retirement  hotel,  stopped 
him,  yanked  open  a  closet  door  and  showed 
him  a  stack  of  Pepper-for-Congrees  signs. 

Pepper  laughed,  "Keep  them.  We  may  need 
them  again." 

Then  be  waa  off.  Hla  next  stop  waa  a  deli- 
catessen on  Biscayne  Boulevard  and  79th 
Street. 

Never  a  handsome  man.  Pepper  hae  not 
Improved  with  age.  Yet  Pepper  Is  virtually 
a  pinup  boy  to  most  ladies  in  his  district. 
The  brief  Interlude  In  the  eatery  on  Biscayne 
Boulevard  waa  proof. 

Mary  Kay  McCormack,  a  waltrees  of  63 
Northeaat  49th  Street,  threw  her  arms  around 
Pepper  and  twittered  like  a  bobby-soxer. 

"I  work  for  him.  He  writes  me  all  the 
time."  she  said  In  an  aside.  Then,  address- 
ing herself  to  Pepper,  "You've  gained  a  little 
weight."  Pepper  agreed,  admitted  he  must 
watch  calories,  etc.  Hla  waltreas-fan  ad- 
monished, "Dont  worry.  It  looka  good.  But 
you  were  a  little  thinner  In  that  picture  you 
sent  me  of  you  and  President  Johnson." 

It  was  Mltzl  Resnlck'a  turn  next.  She 
kissed  Pepper  and  put  a  yellow  peace  roee  In 
his  lapel.  Peppes  lapped  up  the  attention 
and  mumbled  something  about  Millie. 
(Mildred  Is  his  wife.) 

Mrs.  Abraham  Nemser.  of  Miami  Beach, 
fluttered  over  him  too,  recalling,  "I  met  you 
at  the  Ben  Turchlns  many,  many  years  ago." 

Someone  wisecracked  about  kissing  babies 
In  political  campaigns  and  Peppes  shot  back 
with,  "I  have  some  pretty  babies  In  my  dis- 
trict.   They  range  up  to  90  years  old." 

Given  the  reaction  of  the  ladles,  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  Pepper,  as  a  boy.  worried 
about  his  homeliness.  And  In  the  1950 
Senate  campaign,  his  looks  were  ridiculed. 
(The  oppKieitlon  camp  passed  out  horn- 
rimmed glasses  with  false  noses.) 

Peppeh  made  light  of  the  smear  then  by 
saying,  "They  can  call  me  a  Red  and  a  Black, 
but  when  they  attack  my  beauty  that's  too 
much.     I  think  I'm  getting  mad." 

Yet  In  a  boyhood  diary,  he  once  wrote:  "I 
won't  object  to  my  homeliness  If  I  have 
some  other  qualities  which  will  take  me 
through." 

It  Is  obvious  at  home  In  his  district  some- 
thing takes  Cl,atjdc  Peppes  through  with  the 
ladles. 

Men  overextend  themselves,  too. 

Jack  Hohf elder,  71,  a  tourist  from  New 
York,  grabbed  Peppeb's  hand,  "I  remember 
you  frtxn  the  Roosevelt  days.  You  were  the 
President's  right-hand  man." 

J.  K.  Williams,  an  aging  attorney  and 
Legionnaire  of  note,  embraced  Pepper,  "ThlB 
Is  a  man  I  love,  I  really  love  him." 

It  was  the  same  wherever  Clattdx  Peppes 
went    shaking    hands    that    day — In    North 
Miami,  North  Miami  Beach,  Liberty  City. 
f    Why  la  Peppes  bo  popular?     Dade  County 
liked  Peppks  back  In  the  Senate  days  when 


he  waa  loelng  favor  In  most  other  parts  of 
the  State.  He  won  I>ade  Cotmty  In  the  1950 
campaign  even  though  this  waa  Smathess' 
home. 

An  Alabama  farm  boy  who  migrated  to 
Florida,  Pepper  rose  to  national  prominence 
in  the  New  Deal  era.  His  poor-boy  back- 
ground (he  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Alabama  as  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  but  couldn't 
afford  to  buy  the  key)  made  him  a  champion 
of  the  underdog  and  the  little  people. 

He  considered  himself  one  with  the  under- 
dog and  nothing  in  his  early  life  disabused 
him  of  the  notion. 

He  went  to  law  school  at  Harvard  to  gain 
prestige  but  was  ever  mindful  that  he  waa  a 
poor  boy  among  the  wealthy. 

While  at  Harvard,  he  wrote  In  his  diary, 
"One  has  a  sort  of  pride  in  family  having 
means.  AJid  It  takes  courage  to  stand  up 
and  admit  yovur  poverty."  Another  entry 
from  his  Harvard  days:  "Punny  how  some 
folks  cant  understand  the  longing  of  the 
underdog  to  get  up." 

Pepper  longed  "to  get  up"  and  lift  others 
up,  too.  This  was  the  driving  force  behind 
his  liberalism  and  what,  to  this  day,  en- 
dears him  to  the  laboring  man  and  the 
senior  citizens.  Much  of  what  Pepper  advo- 
cated more  than  a  decade  ago — such  as  medi- 
care— Is  law  today. 

At  least  three  college  theses  have  been 
written  on  Claude  Peppeb's  Senate  career, 
which  ran  from  1936  to  1950.  All  three  come 
to  the  same  conclusion:  Pepper  was  defeated 
largely  because  he  insisted  on  holding  to  his 
llt>eral  coiuse  when  a  conservative  tide  waa 
sweeping  Florida  and  the  Nation. 

Now  that  liberalism  is  popular  once  again, 
Pepper  emerges  aa  a  martyr,  a  man  who  waa 
right  at  the  wrong  time.  His  "martyrdom" 
adds  to  his  popularity. 

As  early  as  1948,  Pkppxb  himself  said,  "Time 
and  again  I  have  gone  contrary  to  public 
opinion.  If  they  catch  me  at  a  moment  when 
public  opinion  Is  against  me  they  may  throw 
me  out,  but  I'm  going  to  continue  to  fight 
for  what  I  believe  to  be  right." 

And  in  1950,  after  It  was  all  over,  he  said, 
"Maybe  I  should  not  have  gone  as  far  ahead 
of  public  opinion  In  Florida  as  I  have  •  •  • 
I  svurvlved  a  good  while  and  we  gave  them  a 
scrap  to  the  very  end." 

But  now  that  Claude  Pepper  has  recovered 
some  of  what  he  lost  in  1950,  he  Is  not  quite 
the  same  man.    To  some  extent,  he  admits  it. 

Without  apology  he  concedes  he  will  aban- 
don his  congressional  work  to  come  home  to 
his  district  to  mend  his  p>olltical  fences.  He 
win  neglect  Congress  before  he  neglects  hla 
constituents.  He  thinks  this  Is  the  only 
practical  course. 

Nor  will  he  ever  again  neglect  hla  own 
personal  fortunes. 

"I  never  made  money  out  of  public  office," 
Pepper  said.  "I  had  been  a  powerful  man  but 
when  I  left  the  Senate  In  January  1951,  I 
had  to  borrow  from  banks.  I  was  60  years 
old.    I  had  no  money  and  I  owed  thousands." 

When  Pepper  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in 
1936,  he  had  a  lucrative  law  practice  In  Talla- 
hassee. A  year  later,  he  disassociated  him- 
self from  the  law  office  and  depended  on  the 
Senate  for  his  livelihood. 

"If  I  had  kept  my  law  practice.  I  would 
not  have  been  broke.  At  least  I  would  have 
had  my  books  and  a  typewriter." 

Pepper  had  to  start  all  over  again.  By  the 
time  he  returned  to  Congress,  he  had  a  thriv- 
ing law  practice  in  Miami  Beach.  He  is  also 
on  the  board  of  savings  and  loan  Institutions 
in  Dade  and  Brevard  Counties. 

He  will  not  surrender  these  Interests.  It 
Is  one  more  way  Pepper  avoids  repeating  the 
mistakes  of  the  past. 

There  are  other  mistakes  that  Pepper  side- 
steps but  he  does  not  talk  about  them  out 
loud. 

After  a  fashion,  Pxppks  has  made  peace 
with  hta  old   enemy  Ed  Ball,  the  Du  Pont 
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baron  who  contributed  so  much  to  his  defeat 
In  1950. 

Early  in  Pepper's  career.  Ball,  by  hla  own 
testimony,  "helped  the  buzzard  get  elected." 

By  1944,  Ball  had  changed  his  mind  about 
CXaude  Pepper.  He  backed  John  OlUe  Ed- 
monds, a  Duval  County  Judge.  Edmonds  lost 
and  Ball's  diagnosis,  reported  In  Fortune 
magazine  In  1952,  was  this:  "Ollle  was  a  fine 
gentleman  but  a  bad  candidate.  I  told  him 
he  couldn't  follow  the  marquis  of  Queens- 
berry  rules  In  a  barroom  brawl,  but  he 
wouldn't  listen." 

In  1950,  Ball  backed  Smathers.  Pepper 
was  vmrned  not  to  buck  the  Du  Pont  Interests 
becatise  it  would  be  "political  suicide."  He 
Ignored  the  advice.  Speclflcally,  Pepper  fa- 
vored giving  the  bankrupt  Florida  East  Coast 
Railway  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  rather 
than  the  Du  Pont  Estate.  He  said  he  didn't 
want  the  Du  -Pont  Trust  to  "seize  the 
economy  of  Florida." 

It  is  the  irony  of  changing  public  senti- 
ment that  such  a  view  would  be  popular  In 
Florida  today  but  wasn't  in  1950.  Even 
railroad  labor  was  displeased  with  Pkppxb 
for  his  stand. 

Despite  prevailing  public  sentiment,  the 
Du  Pont  Estate  is  still  powerful  in  Florida 
today  and  Claude  Pepper  knows  It. 

Pepper  voted  the  way  Ed  Ball  wanted  on 
legislation  in  Congress  that  would  split  up 
the  Du  Pont  Trtist,  which  owns  30  banks  and 
an  industrial  real  estate  empire. 

In  turn,  when  Interama,  the  proposed 
North  Dade  trade  center,  was  in  trouble  in 
the  Senate,  F*epper,  by  phone  tracked  Ed  Ball 
down  in  Ireland  to  ask  for  help. 

Again,  Pepper  can  argue  that  he  is  merely 
being  practical. 

As  long  ago  as  1922,  Pepper  wrote:  "I 
wonder  If  I'll  loee  my  Ideals  some  day.  I 
think  one  can  combine  the  practical  and 
the  ideal  service." 

Today,  as  a  Congressman  from  North  Dade, 
I^EFPER  works  assiduously  on  the  combina- 
tion. 


WHAT  ARE  WE  AFRAID  OF  IN 
PANAMA? 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  much  has  been  published  about  the 
Panama  Canal  and  Interoceanlc  canals 
generally.  Some  of  these  writings  have 
been  Inserted  In  the  Congressional 
Record  by  distinguished  Members  of  the 
Congress,  most  notably  by  my  very  able 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood].  His  addresses  and  statements 
from  1956  to  the  present  time  form  a 
tremendous  store  of  documented  and 
unchallenged  information  on  the  signif- 
icant angles  of  the  overall  interoceanlc 
canal  problem  and  are  must  reading  for 
anyone  who  wishes  to  be  informed  on 
this  vital  question.  ^ 

In  this  connection,  I  would  invite  at- 
tention to  the  comprehensive  bibliog- 
raphy on  the  canal  subject  compiled  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Thompson],  former  chairman  of  a 
special  subcommittee  to  investigate  the 
financial  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
which  was  published  in  the  Record  of 
September  2,  1964,  imder  the  title  of 
"Isthmian  Canal  Policy  of  the  United 


States — ^Documentation,  1955-64."  Also, 
I  would  invite  attention  to  subsequent 
contributions  on  the  canal  subject  pub- 
lished in  the  Record,  especially  two 
major  addresses  by  Representative  Flood 
as  follows : 

On  April  1,  1965,  "Interoceanlc  Canal 
Problems:  Inquiry  or  Coverup?"  and, 
on  July  29, 1965,  a  .sequel  imder  the  same 
title. 

In  the  Appendix  of  the  daily  Record  of 
October  22, 1965,  pages  A5965-A5969,  was 
a  notable  contribution  to  current  canal 
literature  by  Harold  Lord  Vamey,  presi- 
dent of  the  Committee  on  Pan  American 
Policy  of  New  York.  The  more  I  study 
the  canal  subject  the  more  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  imperative  necessity 
for  the  creation  of  an  independent  and 
broadly  based  Interoceanlc  Canals  Com- 
mission as  provided  in  the  Anderson  of 
Tennessee,  Bow,  and  Flood  bills. 

The  latest  contribution  by  Mr.  Vamey 
is  the  highly  illuminating  article  "What 
Are  We  Afraid  of  in  Panama?"  in  which 
he,  in  realistic  manner  but  without  ran- 
cor, brings  the '  vital  canal  issue  into 
sharper  focus. 

In  order  that  the  indicated  article 
may  be  recorded  in  the  permanent  an- 
nals of  the  Congress  and  thus  be  made 
easily  available  to  a  far  wider  audience, 
I  quote  it  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

What   Are   We   ArsAm   or   in   Panama? 
(By  Harold  Lord  Vamey) 

"This  new  agreement  is  the  most  terrible 
thing  thla  country  of  ours  lias  ever  done. 
a  few  In  the  higher  reaches  of  the  Panama- 
nian Government  and  society,  not  the 
masses.  •  •  *  However,  the  establishment  of 
a  joint  authority  for  canal  operation  would 
only  serve  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  a  few 
families  who  have  controlled  the  Republic 
from  the  beginning." — Mrs.  Lenoke  K.  Sul- 
livan, chairman  of  the  House  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Subcommittee  on  the  Panama  Canal. 

If  anyone  were  to  propose  that  we  give 
Texas  back  to  Mexico  t>ecause  the  Mexican 
people  were  still  resentful  of  the  1848  Treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  we  would  be  Inclined 
to  question  either  his  good  sense,  or  even 
his  sanity.  And  yet,  this  Is  precisely  the 
kind  of  action  which  the  United  States  Is 
being  asked  to  take  in  the  case  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone.  It  is  being  proposed  with  the 
full  force  of  the  administration  behind  it. 

Almost  any  day  now,  President  Johnson 
will  send  to  the  Senate  for  ratification  the 
three-part  treaty  under  which  the  United 
States  win  ttirn  over  to  Panama  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone,  a  half  control  of  the 
administration  of  the  canal,  and  a  veto  voice 
In  the  future  of  our  Isthmian  defense  estab- 
lishments. We  will  be  asked  to  do  this  in 
the  full  knowledge  that  the  tiny  Republic  of 
Panama  Is  one  of  the  most  politically  un- 
stable and  corruption-ridden  nations  In 
Latin  America. 

When,  and  If  the  treaty  is  ratified,  the 
proud  United  States  will  stand  stripped  of 
one  of  its  most  strategic  and  essential  areas 
of  defense.  And  this  appalling  proposal  will 
be  ratified  unless  the  outraged  voice  of  the 
American  people  halts  it. 

There  are  few  precedents  in  history  for 
such  an  act  of  abasement  by  a  great  nation. 

To  put  over  this  abject  treaty,  the  whole 
apparatus  of  Liberal-controlled  persuasion  Is 
being  set  in  motion.  The  campaign  Is 
pitched  on  a  high  plane  of  morality.  Amer- 
ican lilstory  Is  being  cynically  rewritten  to 
rationalize  the  surrender.  We  are  being  told 
that  the  United  States  has  committed  some 
heinous  "wrrong"  against  the  Panamanian 
people  which  we  must  now  expiate  by  this 


treaty.  By  inference,  we  are  being  led  to 
beUeve  that  the  great  Americans  who  made 
the  canal — Theodore  Rjoeevelt,  William 
Howard  Taft,  John  P.  Stevens,  George  W. 
Ooethals — men  who  are  a  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican legend,  were  sharpers  and  cheats  who 
schemed  to  defraud  the  people  of  Panama 
of  their  national  heritage. 

Listen  to  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal 
which,  with  a  perfectly  straight  face,  recent- 
ly argued  that,  in  passing  the  new  treaty, 
"we  are  undoing  an  ancient  wrong."  Or  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  "The  Panama  Canal  Zone 
has  been  a  modem  embarrassment  to  the 
United  States.  •  •  •  The  aura,  If  not  the  es- 
sence, of  colonialism  was  there."  Or  the 
New  Haven  Register  which  declared  unctu- 
ously that,  in  surrendering  the  Canal  Zone, 
"the  United  States  has  shovim  the  world  the 
greatness  of  Its  character." 

If  we  accept  this  curious  thesis  of  Amer- 
ican "guilt,"  and  expiation,  then  we  must 
admit  that  the  62-year  record  of  generous, 
creative,  and  unrewarded  American  service 
to  the  Panamanian  people  since  1903  was 
something  shameful,  for  which  we  must  now 
make  atonement.  It  Is  an  argument  which 
was  Invented  by  a  rabble  of  Panama's  worst 
political  elements,  abetted  by  the  Commu- 
nists. In  accepting  this  distortion  of  his- 
tory, we  are  impugning  our  own  fathers. 

The  Johnson  administration,  Iteeif,  real- 
izes, clearly  that  It  has  been  trapped  Into  a 
situation  in  Panama  which  can  bode  only 
evil  for  America's  future.  Early  in  the  nego- 
tiations vrith  Panama,  the  New  York  Times 
quoted  Under  Secretary  of  State,  ThomM  C. 
Mann,  the  President's  envoy,  as  declaring 
that  "90  percent  of  the  American  people" 
would  oppose  renegotiation  of  the  1903  treaty, 
under  which  we  hold  i)en>etual  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone.  Only  6  years  ago,  when 
the  sovereignty  Issue  was  presented  to  Con- 
gress, the  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  vote 
of  381  to  12,  declared  Itself  almost  solidly 
opposed  to  any  relinquishment  of  the  Canal 
Zone.  Why,  then.  Is  such  a  determined  ef- 
fort now  being  made  to  force  this  un- 
wanted surrender  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple? 

The  only  conceivable  explanation  is  an  ex- 
tremely bad  case  of  gutleesness  on  the  part 
of  the  advisers  who  surround  President  John- 
son. For  3  months,  following  the  murder- 
ous and  staged  Panama  mob  attack  on  the 
Canal  Zone  on  January  9,  1964,  President 
Chlarl.  of  Panama,  waged  a  war  of  nerves 
against  the  United  States  In  his  demand 
that  the  United  States  enter  Immediate  nego- 
tiations to  revise  the  1903  treaty.  On  Jan- 
uary 11,  President  Johnson  firmly  rejected 
the  Chlari  demand,  sls  would  any  other  self- 
respecting  American.  But  in  the  end  it  was 
Chlari  who  won  the  test  of  nerves.  In 
April.  President  Johnson  acquiescently  ap- 
pointed envoys  to  confer  with  Panama  and 
to  negotiate  a  new  treaty. 

As  the  United  States  stands  upon  the  brink 
of  this  Indefensible  retreat,  the  Panama 
politicians  themselves  are  providing  the 
strongest  argument  against  ratification. 

Before  Panama's  Congress  has  even  re- 
ceived the  treaty  for  acceptance,  a  powerful 
oi>posltlon  has  consolidated  outside  the  gov- 
ernment of  President  Marcoe  Rabies,  led  by 
former  President  Amulfo  Arias  and  former 
Chief  Negotiator  Jorge  Ulucca,  which  Is  now 
denouncing  Robles  on  the  ground  that  he  has 
not  extracted  enough  from  the  United  States. 
This  opposition  claims  to  represent  political 
groups  constituting  80  percent  of  the  nation. 
It  has  the  unofficial  support  of  all  the  Com- 
munists and  Socialists.  Its  attitude  la 
frankly  expressed  by  one  of  its  spokesmen  In 
the  Panama  Congresj  who  declared  recently 
that  Panama's  goal  Is  to  get  the  UiUted 
States  completely  out  of  its  Isthmus  and 
neutralize  the  canal. 

What  la  in  atore  for  the  United  Statea.  even 
if  we  go  the  whole  way  in  meeting  the  de- 
manda  of  the  Robles  regime,  was  recently 
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hinged  by  Mr  Arias  when  he  declarecl  that  If 
tbe  United  States  does  not  naeet  the  '•aspira- 
tions of  the  people  of  Panama,"  it  faces 
■'violence  •■  Before  the  ink  Ls  dry  on  any 
treaty  we  si^  with  Robles.  the  United  States 
may  find  Iteelf  coafrontlng  a  new  and  more 
ravenous  Panama  regime. 

Appeasement  of  an  extortioner  ha«  never 
yet  solved  a  political  problem. 

HOW    WB    COT    I.NTO    THE    PANAMA    MESS 

The  genesis  of  the  present  Isthmian  situ- 
ation Is  to  be  found  In  the  almost  Byzantine 
Intrigues  of  Panama  politics.  Along  with  Its 
many  admirable  political  personalities,  Pan- 
ama has  long  been  Infested  with  a  malodor- 
ous breed  of  gutter  politicians.  They  have 
combined  rapmclous  official  graft  with  a  non- 
stop abuse  of  the  United  States.  Elarly  in 
Panama's  history,  and  Increasingly  after 
World  War  I.  ambitious  poUtlcoe  discovered 
that  the  surest  road  to  political  vlctca-y  was  to 
revile  the  hated  "gringo." 

At  first,  their  attacks  were  verbal  It  was 
nimost  rtjiitlne  for  newly  elected  Panama 
administrations  to  make  demands  upon 
Washington  for  a  revision  of  the  1903  treaty, 
which  gave  the  Canal  Zone  to  the  United 
States  "ir.  perpetuity"  A  Panama  President 
who  didn't  denounce  this  treaty  could  expect 
short  tenure  In  his  office  Just  as  regularly, 
■^^'aahlngton  would  decline  to  discuss  the 
treaty  It  was  an  ex}>ected  gambit.  As  far 
back  as  1923.  Secretary  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
gave  the  definitive  answer  to  this  demand 
when  he  told  the  then  Panamanian  Ambas- 
sador that  it  was  "an  absolute  futility  for  the 
Panamanian  Government  to  expect  any 
.•\nierican  admlnlstratkia.  any  President,  any 
Secretary  of  State  ever  to  surrender  any  part 
of  the  rlKhts  which  the  United  States  ac- 
quired  under  the  treaty  of  1903" 

What  first  Induced  the  Panama  trouble- 
makers to  substitute  violence  for  talk  Is  not 
»  matter  of  record  Undoubtedly  the  Idea 
came  from  the  Communists  who  have  been 
wnrkliig  deviously  in  the  !sthmus  since  1920. 
Whatever  the  starting  point,  the  Yankee- 
baiters  In  Panama  decided  that  they  would 
d;srover  whether  or  not  the  US.  attitude 
would  soften  under  violence  The  Presi- 
dent whom  they  decided  to  test  was 
Dwl(?ht  Elsenhower,  Unfortunatelv,  Ika  had 
a  brother,  I.",  otie  of  his  Ui-advi.sed  cleci-sions. 
he  hafl  appointed  Brother  Miltoii  to  be  his 
adviser  or,  Latin  American  policies  Milton 
Elsenhower,  a  former  executive  of  UNESCO 
In  its  worst  Huxley  period,  overflowed  with 
the  zeal  of  one  worldlsm.  He  took  his  mis- 
sion seriously 

In  19.58,  Brother  Milton  visiter!  Panama 
City  on  a  fact-finding  mi&slon  for  the  Presi- 
dent Shortly  before  his  arrival,  a  band  of 
Communist-led  students  had  marcb.ed  Into 
the  Canal  Zone  on  what  they  called  Opera- 
tion Sovereignty  They  had  planted  59 
Panamanian  fla^s  in  the  ground  at  various 
point*  between  Panama  City  and  Cristobal. 
To  impress  Elsenhower,  they  suiitshed  the 
windows  In  the  USIS  building  in  Panama 
City,  They  presented  a  set  of  demands  call- 
ing for  Panamanian  soverelgn'y  ovvr  the 
Canal  Zone  and  the  flying  of  the  Panamanian 
flag  in  the  zone. 

Mistaking  this  staged  Communist  show 
for  the  voiie  of  the  Panama  people  Milton 
Elsenn.ower  was  alarmed  He  retur::ed  to 
Wa.shl.Tgton  to  .-idvise  his  brother  to  do  some- 
thing V)  placate  Panama  The  gesture  which 
was  decided  upon  was  a  token  re^oenitlon  of 
Panama  fjoverelgniy  But  there  was  to  be 
another  ugly  demonstration,  before  the  Pres- 
ident acted  On  November  3  1969  i  Panama's 
Independence  Day)  a  mob  led  by  the  Pana- 
manian Nationalist,  and  later  Panama  Min- 
ister to  the  UN.  AqulHno  Bf>yd,  attacked 
the  American  Embassy,  pulled  d',^wn  the 
American  flag  and  desecrated  it 

Official  Washington  made  the  unfortunate 
decision  to  appease  the  Nitional!.«t-Com- 
munlst  conspirators     On  Novemt)er  24,  1959, 


President  Elsenhower  sent  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Livingston  T.  Merchant  to  Panama  to 
announce  that  the  United  States  recognized 
the  "titular  sovereignty"  of  Panama  over  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  that,  as  a  good  will  gesture. 
It  would  permit  the  flying  of  the  Panama  flag 
side  by  side  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  In  one 
location  within  the  zone. 

This  was  the  furthest  concession  which 
the  United  States  had  yet  made  in  Its  56 
years  In  Panama.  The  action  was  meaning- 
less, except  as  a  symbol,  but  It  proved  to  be 
the  open  door  to  all  the  havoc  which  fol- 
lowed. Antl-Amerlcan  Panamanians  took 
the  Elsenhower  gesture  as  an  Indication  that 
the  United  States  could  be  frightened  Into 
gfrantlng  more.  The  exhilarated  nationalist 
politicians,  and  their  Communist  allies,  pro- 
ceeded to  give  the  United  States  some  fur- 
ther violence. 

In  1966,  the  United  States  had  made  a  free 
gift  to  Panama  of  a  $20  mUlton  bridge  across 
the  canal — the  Thatcher  Bridge.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  to  dedicate  the  bridge  with 
ceremonies  on  October  12,  with  the  venerable 
Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  former  Governor  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  Under  Secretary  of  State 
George  W.  Ball  as  sp^eakers.  The  trouble- 
makers showed  their  contempt  for  the  United 
States  by  mobilizing  5,000  rioters,  spear- 
headed by  Communist  activists,  to  break  up 
the  ceremonies.  They  wedged  themselves 
onto  the  bridge,  shouted  down  Under  Secre- 
tary Ball  with  obscene  epithets,  and  pre- 
vented Governor  Thatcher,  the  guest  of 
honor,  from  being  introduced.  Encouraging 
the  mob,  all  but  two  of  the  Invited  diplo- 
mats, instigated  by  the  Egyptian  Ambassa- 
dor, boycotted  the  ceremonies. 

It  was  a  shocking  exhibition  of  Panaman- 
ian ill  will.  And  It  had  all  the  earmarks  of 
being  organized  and  staged  by  the  money  of 
the  America-baiting  Panama  politicians. 

In  all  discussions  of  Panama  mob  action,  it 
would  be  well  to  keep  In  mind  that  the 
manipulation  and  hiring  of  mobs  for  street 
demonstrations  Is  an  old  established  custom 
in  the  Isthmus.  John  T.  O'Rourke,  fearless 
editor  of  the  Washington  News,  described 
the  Panama  political  mobs,  as  follows: 

"There's  nothing  new  In  all  this.  Mobs 
have  been  used,  deliberately  and  cynically,  by 
the  handful  of  family  dynasties  which  own 
and  have  run  (badly)  Panama  ever  since  the 
country  was  founded.  Rioters  against  the 
completely  legal  presence  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Canal  Zone  are  hired  by  local 
politicians  during  election  campaigns  to  pro- 
vide a  scapegoat  for  the  people  they  govern, 
whose  poverty  they  are  either  unwilling  or 
unable  to  alleviate." 

The  inability  of  Washington  to  recognize 
the  phonlness  of  these  so-called  popular 
demonstrations,  mounted  by  the  paid  rioters 
and  their  unpaid  Communist  allies,  is  one  of 
the  root  causes  for  the  collapse  of  American 
resistance  to  the  political  blackmail  which 
Is  now  threatening  to  cost  us  the  canal. 

But  all  this  was  a  curtain  raiser  to  what 
was  to  follow.  Ruling  Panama  at  this  time 
was  Roberto  P.  Chlarl,  who  had  been  In- 
augurated as  President  in  1960.  Chiarl,  a 
millionaire  landowner  and  a  member  of  the 
elite  ruling  families  caste  which  has  so  long 
dominated  Panama  politics,  was  an  unscrup- 
ulous and  twisted  character.  In  his  first  race 
for  the  Presidency,  be  had  openly  solicited 
and  accepted  Communist  Partv  support.  A 
demagog,  who  made  political  capital  out 
of  his  charge  that  the  United  States  was  pay- 
ing Inadequate  wages  to  Panamanians  work- 
ing in  the  Canal  Zone,  be  himself.  It  was 
charged,  was  paying  Panamanians  only  half 
the  American  zone  wage  scales  on  his  planta- 
tions. His  continuous  theme  song  was  a 
demand  for  the  renegotiation  of  the  1903 
treaty. 

How  far  be  was  Involved  in  the  January  9, 
1964,  riots  is  a  moot  question,  but  his  was 
the  major  contribution.  There  Is  little 
question  that  the  riots  were  Jointly  planned 


by  the  politicians  of  Chiarl's  party,  and  the 
Communists.  They  were  timed  to  catch 
President  Johnson  at  the  beginning  of  his 
I^residency,  and  when  it  would  be  embarrass- 
ing to  him  to  face  hostilities  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica on  the  eve  of  his  1964  reelection  fight. 

The  pretext  was  the  patriotic  action  of  nve 
American  Canal  Zone  students,  who  raised 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  the  flagpole  of  the 
Balboa  Higb  School,  after  it  had  been  low- 
ered by  the  over-timid  Canal  Zone  Gov.  Rob- 
ert J.  Fleming.  The  Governor,  following 
Washington  orders,  had  enraged  the  Zonltea 
by  mounting  the  Panama  flag  in  several  new 
locations  in  the  zone,  and  by  issuing  an  order 
that  the  U.S.  flag  should  not  be  flown  official- 
ly if  the  Panama  flag  was  not  displayed  be- 
side it. 

On  January  9,  200  Panamanian  students, 
led  by  known  Communists,  marched  into 
the  zone,  planted  the  Panama  flag  beside 
the  U.S.  flag  In  front  of  the  Balboa  High 
School,  and  then  marched  to  the  Canal  Zone 
administration  building  where  they  at- 
tempted to  pull  down  the  U.S.  flag.  After 
damaging  property  and  shrieking  threats, 
they  were  pushed  back  across  the  border  by 
the  Canal  Zone  police. 

Meanwhile,  the  rlot-fomenters  were  busy 
in  Panama  City.  Congresswoman  Thelma 
King,  ardent  Castroite  and  proprietor  of 
Radio  Tribuna  went  on  the  air  to  scream 
that  Panamanians  were  being  slaughtered  by 
the  Americans  in  the  zone  and  that  they 
should  arm  themselves  and  take  to  the 
streets.  Other  radio  stations  joined  In  the 
hue  and  cry  against  the  Americans.  As  ex- 
pected, the  Panama  City  "mob"  of  delin- 
quents and  looters,  always  ready  to  join  in 
disorders,  made  Its  appearance.  By  7:30  pan. 
it  had  grown  to  2,000.  By  8  pjn.,  It  had  In- 
creased to  5,000.  It  attempted  to  invade 
the  zone.  It  began  burning  and  looting 
property.  Members  of  the  mob,  with  pre- 
pared Molotov  cocktails,  hurled  them  Into 
the  zone.  Showing  the  advance  organiza- 
tions behind  the  rioting,  sound  trucks  ap- 
peared, to  give  directions  to  the  mob,  and 
snipers  were  stationed  at  prearranged  points 
to  fire  Into  the  zone. 

By  8  o'clock,  the  tiny  zone  police  force, 
despite  the  use  of  tear  gas,  realized  that  they 
could  not  restrain  the  mob  any  longer.  They 
called  upon  Commanding  Gen.  Andrew  P. 
O'Meara  for  Army  support.  General  O'Meara 
acted  speedily  and  an  American  Army  guard 
was  thrown  along  the  border.  At  no  time 
did  either  the  police  or  the  U.S.  Army  enter 
Republic  of  Panama  territory,  or  go  beyond 
the  defense  of  the  zone.  The  aggression  was 
all  on  the  part  of  the  Panamanians.  Spo- 
radic rioting,  becoming  ugly  at  times,  raged 
for  2  more  days.  When  hostilities  ended, 
4  American  soldiers  and  21  Panamanians 
had  been  killed.  Scores  more  had  been 
wounded.  An  estimated  $200  million  of 
American  property  had  been  destroyed  or 
looted. 

Where  was  Chiarl,  while  e4X  this  was  hap- 
pening? He  had  at  this  conunand  a  trained 
and  GuEO-dia  Naclonal  of  3,500.  Had  he  mo- 
bilized it  (as  President  de  la  Guardla  had 
done  In  a  previous  student  demonstration  in 
1958)  the  Guardsmen  could  have  thrust 
themselves  between  the  attacking  mob  and 
the  zone  border  and  snuffed  out  the  riot  in 
a  matter  of  minutes.  Although  he  was  be- 
seeched  to  Issue  the  mobilization  order, 
Chiarl  sat  on  his  hands  and  permitted  the 
riots  to  proceed.  He  reiterated,  throughout 
the  bloody  3  days,  that  the  ontis  ■was  upon 
the  United  Stotes  to  renegotiate  the  1903 
treaty. 

THB    DISASTROtrS    NK30TIATI0NS 

Under  ordinary  clrciunstances.  the  Ameri- 
can course,  under  such  provocation  would 
have  been  plain.  Through  Chlari's  refusal  to 
halt  the  rioting,  the  Government  of  Panama 
was  plainly  the  aggressor  Aarty.  The  United 
8tat«8  had  been  attocke*    Its  citizens  hsd 


been  fired  upon  and  killed  or  wounded:  its 
property,  including  public  buildings,  had 
been  burned  or  damaged.  Had  Washington 
acted  Intelligently,  it  would  immediately 
have  demanded  indemnities  and  guarantees 
of  good  conduct  from  Panama.  Since  the 
Canal  Zone,  under  the  existing  1903  treaty. 
Is  American  territory,  the  Issue  was  a  domes- 
tic one,  calling  for  exclusively  unilateral  ac- 
tion and  settlement.  International  agencies 
had  no  Jurisdiction. 

Unfortunately,  Washington  did  not  act  in- 
telligently. The  State  Department.  Its  mind 
clouded  by  considerations  of  "world  opinion" 
and  OAS  sensitivity,  failed  to  make  official 
charges  against  Chiarl's  Panama,  and  thus 
put  the  Panamanians  on  the  defensive.  Our 
failure  to  act  gave  Chiarl  his  opportunity, 
and  he  grabbed  it.  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  Panama  Itself  filed  charges  against  the 
United  States  and  accused  us  of  military  ag- 
gression. It  demanded  compensation  for  al- 
leged damages  to  Panama.  It  put  us  in  an 
Int-olerable  spot  by  breaking  off  diplomatic 
relations  and  expelling  the  American  Em- 
bassy staff  from  Panama  City.  Chiarl  ex- 
posed the  whole  motive  of  the  riots  by  de- 
claring that  diplomatic  relations  would  not 
be  resimaed  until  we  agreed  to  renegotiate 
the  1903  treaty. 

We  had  been  outsmarted  and  outmaneu- 
vered.  In  the  emergency,  instead  of  calling 
Chiarl's  bluff  by  standing  pat.  we  went  on  to 
compound  our  blunders.  We  called  in  the 
OAS  and  gave  them  the  authority  to  settle 
the  dispute. 

This  was  tantamount  to  calling  in  the 
wolves  to  stop  the  wolverine.  In  the  OAS 
was  Tejera  Paris,  representative  of  Betan- 
court's  crypto-Communlst  government  in 
Venezuela.  Paris  was  instructed  by  Betan- 
court  to  support  Chlari's  position.  He  made 
a  statement  to  the  Panamanians  that  "every- 
thing Is  going  to  work  out  right  for  you." 

Betancourt,  since  President  Kennedy  made 
him  an  American  protege,  throws  a  lot  of 
weight  in  the  State  Department  in  Wash- 
ington. The  United  States  accepted  an 
Inter- American  Peace  Committee  of  the  OAS. 
with  Paris  as  chairman.  Alreawly.  the  con- 
trol of  events  had  been  maneuvered  out  of 
Washington's  hands  and  transferred  to  the 
OAS.  The  following  months  were  to  see  the 
United  States  concentrating  its  efforts  upon 
the  placatlon  of  the  OAS,  rather  than  upon 
the  defense  of  US.  interests. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  President 
Johnson,  at  the  beginning,  was  disposed  to 
make  a  firm  stand  against  Chlari's  Intrigues. 
On  January  11,  1964,  when  the  riots  were  still 
in  progress,  he  Instructed  his  representatives 
not  to  yield  to  demands  to  renegotiate  the 
1903  treaty.  Even  when  he  made  the  fur- 
ther mistake  of  appointing  American  pleni- 
potentiaries to  meet  with  Panama  nego- 
tiators in  April,  there  are  indications  that, 
for  months,  he  persisted  in  his  stand  against 
renegotiation.  His  decision  to  stnrender  to 
all  the  major  Panama  demands  was  not  a 
sudden  move :  over  the  months  he  had  found 
himself  sucked  down  deeper  and  deeper,  into 
the  OAS  quagmire.  At  his  side,  representing 
the  United  States  on  the  OAS  was  the  arch- 
appeaser.  Ellsworth  Bunker,  always  ready  to 
buy  time  by  renouncing  long-range  Interests. 
In  Washington,  the  full  force  of  the  "one 
worlders"  and  the  fanatical  pacifist  church 
groups  beat  upon  him  with  their  eternal 
gibberish  about  peace.  He  wanted  to  be 
reelected  President  in  November  1964.  He 
was  already  bogged  down  by  one  military 
action  In  Vietnam.  He  could  not  give  any 
further  leverage  to  the  peace-at-any-pricers. 

He  postponed  his  public  decision  until 
after  he  had  been  safely  elected.  Then,  on 
December  18.  1964,  he  gave  It  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  both  barrels.  To  the  con- 
sternation of  all  responsible  Americans,  he 
announced  that  the  American  negotiators, 
headed  by  Robert  B.  Anderson,  who  had  been 


meeting  for  months  with  the  Panamanians, 
had  capitulated  to  all  the  major  Panamanian 
demands.  Not  only  had  the  United  States 
agreed  to  renegotiate  the  1903  treaty,  it  had 
agreed  to  accept  full  Panama  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone.  It  had  agreed  to  give 
Panama  a  half  Interest  in  the  Panama  Canal, 
which  has  been  built  with  our  money.  We 
had  given  Panama  the  whole  Jackpot. 

Meanwhile,  Chiarl  and  his  Liberal  Party 
had  put  over  Marcos  A.  Robles,  one  of  his 
political  followers,  as  his  successor.  Robles 
is  a  polltican  who  practices  the  cool  touch. 
He  avoids  the  Inflammatory  statements 
which  are  Chiarl's  trademark.  Because  of 
his  restrained  manner,  Washington  hailed 
him  as  a  more  reasonable  man.  But  under 
this  disarming  approach,  Robles  pursues  the 
same  all  or  nothing  path. 

President  Johnson  reiterated  his  surrender 
to  Panama  demands  in  a  Joint  statement 
with  President  Robles,  Issued  on  September 
24,  1965.  In  this  second  statement,  he  em- 
phasized a  decision  which  Is  likely  to  give 
Americans  even  more  trouble,  alter  we  lose 
sovereignty.  This  was  his  agreement  to  give 
Panama  an  equal  share  In  the  administra- 
tion, management,  operation,  and  profits  of 
the  American-owned  canal.  This  opened  up 
the  controversial  question  of  tolls. 

The  United  States  has  always  been  proud 
to  maintain  the  canal  as  a  nonprofit  Institu- 
tion— America's  contribution  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  In  a  sense,  we  have 
regarded  our  oi)eration  of  the  waterway  as  a 
fiduciary  trust,  free  of  the  motive  of  profit. 
Accordingly,  Congress  has  never  raised  the 
original  toll  rates  which  were  set  In  1914, 
when  the  canal  was  dedicated. 

Unhappily,  the  Pansjna  politicians  have  a 
different  view.  Panama  Foreign  Minister 
Fernando  Eleta  said  during  the  negotiations 
(as  quoted  by  Time  magazine) ,  that  Panama 
regards  the  canal  as  a  great  national  asset 
and,  when  it  has  a  voice  in  the  administra- 
tion. It  Intends  to  use  It  to  enrich  Panama. 
He  indicated  that  Panama  Intends  to  raise 
tolls  "as  high  as  the  market  will  stand."  In 
short.  Panama's  concept  of  the  canal  Is  a 
sort  of  commercial  holdup  operation  which 
will  mulct  the  commerce  of  the  world  for  the 
benefit  of  Panama. 

Such  are  the  partners  whom  the  United 
States,  like  Lady  Bountiful,  proposes  to  pre- 
sent with  a  half  control  of  our  canal.  What 
a  humiliating  aftermath  to  52  years  of  hon- 
orable, unselfish  and  reproachless  American 
operation  of  the  canal.  What  a  shabby  role 
for  the  United  States  to  accept  for  Its  future. 

THB  AMERICAN   BALANCE  SHEET  IN   PANAMA 

Mealymouthed  edltoralists,  writing  In  the 
liberal  press,  have  Indulged  in  such  fulsome 
nonsense  concerning  the  American  record  in 
Panama,  it  would  be  enlightening  to  recall  a 
few  facts  about  what  the  United  States  has 
really  done  in  the  Isthmus.  Actually,  what 
have  we  got  to  be  ashamed  of? 

When  the  United  States  entered  the 
Isthmus  In  1903,  what  Is  now  Panama  was 
one  of  the  most  backward  and  benighted 
areas  In  the  hemisphere.  Its  300,000  inhabit- 
ants lived  miserably  on  the  lowest  subsist- 
ence level.  They  were  90-percent  illiterate. 
They  had  no  economy  except  such  crumbs 
as  they  could  extract  from  the  traffic  on  the 
American-owned  Panama  Railroad  (btUlt  by 
Americajis  In  1855).  They  were  unhealthy 
and  plague-ridden  by  the  mosqtilto  swamps 
m  which  they  lived.  They  had  no  experience 
in  self-government.  Only  a  handful  of 
Panamanians  (the  hundred  families)  pos- 
sessed any  property,  and  they  lived,  mostly, 
as  landlords,  preying  upon  the  misery  of 
their  more  unfortunate  fellow  Panamanians. 

What  was  worse,  the  Panamanians,  pos- 
sessing no  natural  resources,  had  no  future 
to  anticipate.  Unable  to  lift  themselves  by 
their  own  efforts,  they  enthusiastically  wel- 
comed the  United  States  when,  in  an  in- 
spired moment.  President  Roosevelt  agreed 


to  build  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus,  with 
American  capital.  They  saw  the  canal  as 
their  escape  from  their  deadening  poverty. 

And  how  well  have  their  hopes  been  jusU- 
flied.  America's  job  In  the  isthmus  will  easily 
rank  as  one  of  the  great  social  welfare  stories 
of  history. 

We  built  the  canal — an  engineering  trl- 
Miaph  over  difficulties  which  had  baffled  a 
De  Lesseps — and,  first  and  last.  It  cost  us 
$2  billion.  By  a  miracle  of  sanitary  en- 
gineering, we  cleaned  up  the  swamps  and 
brought  health  to  new  Panamanians.  We  ex- 
tended our  sanltaUon  beyond  the  Canal  Zone 
into  the  Republic  of  Panama,  built  hospitals, 
supplied  pure  water  systems,  constucted 
schools  and  eleemosynary  institutions,  laid 
out  roads,  built  docks  and  harbors. 

In  a  moment  of  frankness,  Diogenes  de  la 
Rosa,  current  chief  Panamanian  negotiator, 
rose  in  the  Panamanian  National  Assembly 
on  October  7,  1965,  and  gave  the  score  of 
benefits  which  the  Republic  of  Panama  Is 
now  deriving  from  American  occupation  of 
the  canal.  For  the  year  1964,  he  revealed, 
the  total  Income  which  the  Republic  of 
Panama  enjoyed  from  the  American  presence 
m  the  Canal  Zone  was  $116.4  million.  This, 
In  turn,  generated  activities  totaling  $233 
mUllon.  Thus,  the  United  States  was  pump- 
ing into  the  Panamanian  economy  an  an- 
nual contribution  of  39  percent  of  the  total 
national  product  of  $678.8  mUllon. 

This  Is  the  United  States,  which.  U  we 
may  believe  the  tirades  of  the  antigrlngo 
street  orators  In  Panama,  is  crueUy  sucking 
the  life  blood  of  the  Panamanian  people. 
We  can  understand  the  predatory  hopes 
which  moUvate  the  Panamanian  demagog 
or  Conununlsts  in  such  a  He.  But  why 
should  our  American  bleeding  hearts  parrot 
the  malicious  libel? 

THE   SXA-LIVEL   CANAL   RED    HKRBINQ 

We  smile  over  the  jingle  that  Mr.  Parker 
made  much  darker  what  was  very  dark  be- 
fore. But  the  proponents  of  surrender  of  the 
Canal  Zone  to  Panama  are  pursuing  a  similar 
strategy.  They  have  attempted  to  obscure 
and  confuse  the  whole  debate  about  Ameri- 
can sovereignty  In  the  zone  by  setting  up  a 
diversionary  controversy  about  a  sea  level 
canal.  Although  even  the  most  optimistic  do 
not  hope  to  complete  a  sea  level  canal,  if  it  is 
approved,  in  less  than  16  or  20  years  (Gover- 
nor Fleming  recently  used  the  flgtue  of  20 
years  In  one  of  hU  statements)  the  Washing- 
ton sea  level  lobby  and  its  adminlstraUon 
backers,  U  drowning  out  honest  dUcusslon 
of  the  sea  level  canal  possibility  by  present- 
ing It  as  a  crash  program,  which  must  be 
decided  immediately. 

It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  surmise  that 
the  sea  level  project  has  been  brought  for- 
ward at  this  precise  time  in  order  to  plant 
in  the  American  mind  an  impression  that  the 
old  canal  Un't  worth  fighting  to  save  from 
the  grasping  hands  of  the  Chiarls  and  the 
Robleses,  because  we  are  soon  to  have  a 
brand  new  sea-level  canal  to  replace  It. 

Probably  the  best  comment  on  the  sea-level 
project  is  the  question  asked  by  an  anony- 
mous qulpster:  Why  In  heaven's  name, 
should  we  talk  about  building  a  new  canal 
when  we  haven't  got  enough  gumption  to 
hold  on  to  the  canal  which  we  already  own? 

Engineering  opinion  is  sharply  divided 
about  the  feasibility  of  a  s«a-level  canal. 
The  most  persuasive  argument  for  Its  accept- 
ance was  the  science  flcUon  proposal  that  we 
build  It  cheaply  by  atomic  blasts.  This  plan, 
according  to  the  latest  Washington  reports, 
has  now  been  vinually  abandoned  .> 

In  the  effort  to  dramatize  the  sea-level 
plan,  the  fact  was  overlooked  that  we  already 
have  an  approved  "third  locks-lake  plan" 
to  modernize  the  old  canal.  It  was  worked 
out  by  canal  engineers  during  World  War  II 
and    approved    by    President    Franklin    D. 


1  Washington  (D.O.)  Star,  Feb.  6, 1966. 
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Rooeevelt.     It  Is  r.ow  sratherlng  dust  la  the 
Ooverr„T.fr;t  ajch:ves. 

Whatever  "he  ultimate  decision  on  th?  sea- 
level  prop<-)oa:  It  i.^  obvlo-isly  not  the  I'ay  to 
get  the  Panamar.l,i.r.s  off  our  neck.  If  we 
»acrlflce  the  present  canal,  and  the  treaty 
In  perpetuity  which  guaranteee  our  control, 
we  will  then  have  to  make  the  fight  all  over 
again  when  we  sit  clown  to  draft  a  sea-level 
canal  treaty  wtth  the  successors  of  Robles. 
Already.  Panama  axes  have  been  sharpened  to 
gouge  us.  when  negotiation  time  comes.  El 
Mundo  I  Panama  City),  in  Its  Isaue  of  Octo- 
ber 6,  1965,  headlined  an  article  rejxjrtlng 
that  talk  In  t!:e  N:itlonal  Assembly  revolves 
around  a  demand  for  a  S400  million  annuity 
.'rem  the  United  States  to  build  and  operate 
a  sea-level  canal  In  Panama  Perhaps  Ameri- 
cans will  come  out  of  their  trance  In  time, 
and  ask.  "la  it  worth  it?" 

THE    M.AHCIN    OP    SArETT 

In  the  end.  It  Is  Ukeiy  that  history's  verdict 
on  President  Johnson's  Panama  decision  will 
turn  upon  the  question  of  its  effect  upon 
Americas  defense  jxieltlon  In  the  Isthmus. 
For  there  Is  sound  reason  to  believe  that  the 
relinquishment  of  the  Canal  Zone  will  not 
onlv  endai-.ger  the  security  of  the  canal.  It 
wt:i  a;»<3  upset  the  whole  defense  balance 
which  safeguards  Central  and  South  America. 

For  It  must  be  understood  that  the  Canal 
Zor.e.  which  we  are  giving  up.  Is  not  only 
a  corridor  for  a  canal  It  Is  also  the  locus 
for  the  whole  U.S.  security  establishment 
which  shields  the  hemisphere.  A  security- 
minded  administration  couid  not  conceiva- 
bly taice  the  risk  of  transferring  sovereignty 
over  this  strategic  area  to  an  unpredictable 
and  factlnn-torn  political  question  mark  like 
the  Republic  of  Panama 

In  the  z-nip,  and  the  neaj-by  Rio  Hato 
alrbiise.  which  we  le.tse  from  Panama.  Is 
located  an  elaborate  military  complex  which 
protects,  not  only  the  cana;.  but  our  19 
Latin  .American  allies  In  the  hemisphere. 
Here  Is  the  headquarters  of  the  U.S.  South- 
ern Command  -a  vit.al  link  In  our  defense 
system  It  Is  the  function  of  this  command 
to  maintain  liaison  with  the  military  estab- 
ILshmentji  of  all  the  Latin  .American  nations, 
and  to  provide  instruction  and  training. 
when  requested,  to  the  armies  of  all  otir 
neighbors  Here  are  our  inrre:vslngly  im- 
portant antlguerrilla  wiu-fare  training 
schools.  Here  are  instruction  centers  In  elec- 
tronics and  comm.unlcatlons  for  offlcars  of 
the  Latin  American  armies.  Literally,  the 
Canal  Zone  Is  the  nerve  center  of  our  Latin 
American  system  of  defense. 

Even  If  a  treaty  were  obt^Uned  permitting 
the  Southern  Command  to  remain.  It  would 
be  hobbled  and  thwarted  by  the  transfer  of 
sovereignty  over  the  zone  to  Panama.  Our 
defense  establishment  would  then  be  a  guest 
In  a  foreign  nation  It  could  be  evicted  at 
the  Will  of  an  unfriendly  Panama  admlnls- 
traUoi!  Its  maneuv.»rablllty  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  dav-to-day  pern^ission  of  Panama 
authorities  The  situation  would  be  an  In- 
tolerablo  one 

To  Jeopardize  tlie  Southern  Command  to 
curry  favor  with  the  Irresponsible  polltlcos 
;>f  .a  nudtjet  Republic  of  Panama  is  not  good 
nelghborliness  l.^  the  18  other  LaUn  Amer- 
ican nations  It  is  an  Indefensible  default 
'->:  our  responslblliUes  under  the  Monroe 
DiKtrlne  It  is  an  assist  to  international 
communism  which  Is  working  insidiously 
and  constant'y  to  weaken  the  anti-Com- 
munist solidarity  of  this  hemisphere. 

We  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson  when  we  say  that  he  has 
acted  capriciously  and  shorUlghtedly  In  hia 
Panama  decision  He  has  listened  to  advis- 
ers who  have  given  him  the  disastrous  coim- 
sel  of  expediency.  He  has  failed  to  perceive 
that  there  are  unchanging  basic  facts  In 
our  American  foreign  policy  which  bind  eacti 


changing  administration  In  Washington.    To 
Ignore  them  Is  to  court  disaster. 

The  Panama  Canal  for  two  generations  bas 
been  a  glorious  chapter  In  our  national  herit- 
age. It  has  been  an  achievement  which 
two  generations  of  Americans  have  looked 
upon  with  glowing  pride.  To  besmirch  It 
today,  as  some  liberal  special  pleaders  are 
doing.  Is  the  mark  of  the  quitter.  It  Is  an 
Insult  to  America's  great  past. 


PARCEL  POST  CHANGES  NEEDED 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  editorial  from  a  well- 
known  weekly  newspaper  in  my  district 
expressing  its  support  of  the  testimony 
given  by  Postmaster  O'Brien  on  behalf 
of  the  legislation  now  under  considera- 
tion to  further  improve  our  postal  serv- 
ice. Since  I  share  the  views  of  our  dis- 
tinguished Postmaster  General  and  those 
expressed  by  the  Ocean  Coimty  Citizen, 
I,  at  this  point,  insert  the  editorial  in  the 
Record : 

(Prom  the  Lakewood    (N.J.)    Ocean  County 

Citizen,  Mar.  17,  1966] 

Pabckl  Post  Changes  Nkxdkd 

Postmaster  General  Lawrence  03rlen  and 
Deputy  Postmaster  General  Frederick  Belen 
recently  testified  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Post  Office  and  CIvU  Service  Com- 
mittee in  behalf  of  a  bill  which  would  greatly 
Improve  parcel  poet  service. 

In  brief,  the  bill  would  end  illogical  limi- 
tations placed  on  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment's p«u^el  poet  handling  enacted  In  1951 
(Public  Law  199)  In  an  effort  to  bolster  the 
Railway  Express  Agency.  That  law  permit- 
ted parcel  post  to  continue  handling  large 
packages  In  rural  (unprofitable)  areas,  but 
it  limited  shipments  between  larger  poet  of- 
fices to  either  20  potinds  and  72  Inches  or 
40  pounds  and  72  Inches. 

The  law  has  forced  a  continuous  series  of 
parcel  post  rate  hikes  (the  Department  is 
required  by  law  to  operate  within  4  percent 
of  the  break -even  point)  because  volume  was 
lost,  the  profitable  part  of  former  volume. 

Meanwhile,  other  shipping  firms  have 
taken  much  business  away  from  Railway 
Express  Agency  and  Railway  Express  Agency 
has  diversified,  only  18  percent  of  its  busl- 
neea  today  being  parcel  service.  The  law 
has  confused  and  inconvenienced  millions — 
many  not  understanding  why  they  can  ship 
one  else  package  to  one  place  and  not  an- 
other. The  limitation  often  changes  as  poet 
offices  grow  or  decline  In  volume  handled. 

It  is  disappointing  to  see  the  railroads, 
which  own  Railway  Express  Agency,  fighting 
this  overdue  reform,  which  Is  In  the  Interest 
of  the  consumer,  especially  when  poetal  au- 
thorities feel  the  railroads  will  actually  bene- 
fit from  the  changes. 

It  Is  bad  practice  to  enact  special  legisla- 
tion to  support  Inefficient  businesses,  and 
in  any  event  conditions  have  completely 
changed  since  1951.  For  15  years  cittsens 
have  been,  in  effect,  handicapping  the  Poet 
Office  Department  and  Inconveniencing 
themselves  In  behalf  of  the  railroad's  Railway 
Kzprees   Agency.    Such   a  situation   cannot 


be  Jtutlfled.  and  should  hare  been  remedied 
years  ago. 

Hja,   14468,  A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE 

OPEN  SPACE  PROGRAM  TO  ELIM- 

INATE  AN  UNFAIR  SITUATION 

Mr.    VIVIAN.    Mr.    Speaker,      I  ask 

imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 

his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    PEPPER.    Mr.    Speaker,   during 
my  years  in  the  Congress,  I  have  always 
strongly  supported  legislation  in  helping 
to  conserve  the  great  outdoors  of  our 
country.    In  recent  years  the  Congress 
htis  recognized  the  need  to  assist  and  en- 
courage open  space  in  our  great  urban 
areas  as  well  as  in  the  rural  and  less 
sparsely  settled  areas.    This  great  need 
was  first  dealt  with  in  title  vn  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961,  Public  Law  87-70. 
This  first  step  was  carried  forward  in 
the   Housing   and   Urban   Development 
Act  of  1965,  which  legislation  I  strong^ 
supported.    This  act,  among  other  mat- 
ters, increased  the  Federal  assistance  to 
local  communities  by  providing  for  50 
percent  grants  for  the  acquisition  and 
development  of  the  urban  open  space 
lands.    This  was  the  first  legislation  to 
provide  assistance  in  the  developmental 
costs,  which  is  an  essential  element  m 
gaining  the  desirable  benefits  of  an  open 
space  program.    However,  the  language 
of  this  legislation  is  such  that  a  Commu- 
nity seeking  developmental  assistance  of 
an  open  space  parcel  of  land,  is  limited  to 
assistance  for  land  acquired  only  under 
the  open  space  land  program.    This  is 
an  unfair  limitation  factor  in  such  situ- 
ations where  the  local  community  has 
acquired  the  land  by  other  means,  such 
as  gifts,  purchase,  and  through  govern- 
mental   agency,    such    as    the    General 
Services  Administration,  and  still  desires 
to    develop    the    land    with    assistance 
under  the  open  space  program.    This 
limitation  serves  to  defeat  the  objective 
of  the  open  space  program  in  developing 
the  maximum  amount  of  open  space  in 
our  urban  areas,  and  accordingly  I  am 
today  introducing  an  amendment  to  the 
legislation  governing  the  open  space  pro- 
gram that  would  permit  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
make    developmental  grants    for   open 
space  projects  regardless  of  whether  oi 
not  the  particular  parcel  of  land  was  ac- 
quired under  the  open  space  program,  so 
long  as  it  meets  the  other  requirements 
of  the  open  space  program.    I  am  hope- 
ful that  this  deserving  amendment  will 
receive  favorable  consideration  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
can  be  passed  by  the  Congress  in  the 
near  future. 
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DEDICATION  OP  GENERAL  VON 
STEUBEN'S  QUARTERS  AT  VALLEY 
FORGE,  PA. 

Mr     \T'.T.\N      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimoui  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  New  York  [Mr.  Addabbo]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
history  of  our  Nation,  we  have  many 
heroes  who  have  played  a  great  part  in 
our  emergence  as  a  world  power  who  were 
not  native-bom.  Among  these  heroes 
we  find  many  who  had  their  origins  in 
(3ermany.  One  of  the  most  outstanding 
heroes  of  German  origin  is  Gen.  Fred- 
erick Wilhelm  von  Steuben  who  served 
us  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

During  the  administration  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy,  I  recommended  to 
him  that  we  name  one  of  our  Polaris 
submarines  for  General  von  Steuben 
and,  upon  his  recommendation  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  this  was  done. 
Through  the  work  of  the  members  of 
the  Steuben  Society  of  America  and  other 
(jeman-Amerlcan  organizations  in  my 
areff^  I  have  developed  a  very  great  in- 
terest in  von  Steuben  and  his  associa- 
tion with  Gen.  George  Washington  dur- 
ing our  fight  for  independence. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  that  a  historic 
landmark,  formerly  known  as  the 
Manson  House  owned  by  a  Jimmy  White, 
not  far  from  General  Washington's 
headquarters  at  Valley  Forge,  has  lately 
been  restored.  Some  of  the  original 
hardware  and  a  great  deal  of  the  orig- 
inal panelling  still  remain.  A  large  addi- 
tion that  was  of  a  later  period  was  re- 
moved, and  happily  the  old  stone  wall  of 
the  house  was  still  there,  in  fact,  all  of 
the  original  stonework  is  intact,  adding 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  restoration.  A 
replica  of  an  old  pump  adds  to  the 
colonial  atmosphere  of  the  building. 

Recent  research  has  brought  out  the 
fact  that  von  Steuben,  his  aide-de-camp, 
Peter  S.  Duponceau,  and  his  staff  were 
assigned  to  this  house  as  their  quarters 
during  the  encampment  at  Valley  Forge 
on  April  20,  1778. 

Because,  during  the  encampment,  this 
house  had  served  as  a  hospital  also,  as 
had  many  neighboring  inns,  meeting- 
houses and  bams,  the  Pastorius  unit  of 
the  Steuben  Society  of  America  and  the 
Orman  American  societies  of  Philadel- 
phia are  busily  engaged  in  collecting  such 
articles  and  instruments  as  were  used 
during  the  Revolution  for  the  treatment 
of  wounds  and  illnesses. 

The  official  dedication  of  the  building 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  will  take 
place  on  Saturday  afternoon,  April  23, 
1966. 

Gen.  Bruce  C.  Clark,  U.S.  Army,  re- 
tired, will  be  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
dedication  banquet  following  the  cere- 
monies in  Valley  Forge  State  Park. 

General  Clarke,  of  Second  World  War 
fame,  was  made  an  honorary  senator  of 
the  University  of  Heidelberg,  Germany, 
for  "exceptional  services  benefiting  Ger- 
man American  relations"  after  the  war's 
end.  There  could  be  no  more  fitting  a 
choice  of  a  principal  speaker  for  this 
historic  occasion. 


A    DKBCDnjANT    OF    STKUBKN 

Col.  Herman  O.  Lane,  a  now  retired 
inspector  general,  conducted  extensive 
research  on  General  von  Steuben  in  the 
archives  of  the  Army  and  during  his  tour 
of  duty  in  Germany  and  France.  He  is 
a  student  of  Steuben  and  has  said  of  him- 
self and  members  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's school  that :  "We  are  in  a  sense  de- 
scendants of  Steuben."  Following  are 
some  enlightening  excerpts  from  an  ori- 
entation course  he  prepared  for  that 
school  for  deUvery  on  April  5, 1954,  head- 
ed "The  Von  Steuben  Story." 

He  traces  Steuben's  history  from  his 
grandparents  to  his  hero's  grave  at  Rem- 
sen,  N.Y..  and  the  inscription  on  a 
boulder:  "Indispensable  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  American  independence." 

After  Inspector  Genersd  Conway  was 
unceremoniously  rejected  by  one  of 
George  Washington's  brigade  command- 
ers, leading  to  Conway's  resignation. 
Colonel  Lane  states : 

While  Washington,  4  days  later,  was  worry- 
ing as  to  what  to  do  next  or  where  to  turn, 
there  came  a  possibility  of  relief  from  a 
strange  quarter  and  of  a  strange  kind.  Like 
a  message  from  Mars,  there  came  to  him  a 
letter  from  a  most  mysterious  stranger,  a 
Prussian,  named  Von  Steuben. 

Unknown  to  Washington  and  unknown  to 
most  of  Congress  at  this  time,  there  had 
landed  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  on  the  first  of 
December  In  the  same  year,  1777,  a  mystic 
and  unheralded  figure,  •  •  •.  Without  this 
same  Individual,  the  history  of  this  country 
might  have  been  far  different,  and  without 
him  we  might  now  be  a  commonwealth  under 
the  British  Empire. 

We  should  not  be  too  concerned  with 
the  rank  of  Von  Steuben  held  in  the  Prus- 
sian Army.  He  was  a  captain  in  the 
War  College  of  Frederick  the  Great,  out- 
classing all  his  fellow  officers.  After 
proving  his  talents  here,  starting  on 
March  19,  1778,  he  was  made  Inspector 
General,  on  May  5.  1778,  with  the  rank 
of  major  general,  by  General  Washing- 
ton, that  is  what  counts.  And,  what  is 
of  even  greater  import,  is  the  fact  that 
he  so  conditioned  and  Inspired  a  de- 
feated army  that  it  could  lick  the  enemy 
at  Monmouth  only  3  months  later. 
Colonel  Lane  continues : 

When  Baron  von  Steuben  landed  In  this 
country,  he  was  cordially  received.  Nobody 
knew  who  he  was.  but  here  was  a  high-rank- 
ing, nebulous,  and  glamorous  character.  He 
traveled  much.  He  went  to  Boston  and  Lan- 
caster. He  visited  all  the  German  communi- 
ties of  the  colonial  days,  and  finally  he  for- 
warded a  letter  to  Congress,  In  which  he  said 
to  Congress,  In  substance.  1  am  over  here; 
I've  come  to  fight  for  you.  I  have  left  opu- 
lence and  high  rank  In  Germany,  and  I  ask 
here  neither  high  rank  nor  riches.  I  ask 
merely  the  right  to  fight  for  you.  And  my 
greatest  reward  for  my  services  would  be 
having  my  name  engraved  on  the  list  of 
those  who  fought  for  your  Independence. 

This  letter  had  quite  an  appeal  to  the 
Congress.  They  sent  for  Von  Steuben,  and 
he  went  to  Congress  which,  as  I  stated 
earlier,  was  then  sitting  In  Tork,  Pa.  He 
presented  himself  and  made  an  Impressive 
appearance;  he  wa*  a  dramatic  sort  of  fellow, 
•  •  •  and  he  reiterated  to  the  Congress  that 
he  wanted  to  make  only  a  small  bargain  with 
them.  He  stated  that  he  realized  It  was  a 
sore  subject  with  the  American  offlccn  that 
soldiers  of  fortune  from  other  countries  com- 


ing here  were  t>elng  promoted  to  the  higher 
ranks,  and  he  didn't  want  any  of  that,  and 
all  he  asked  for  was  a  chance  to  fight  and 
prove  himself:  that  he  would  If  necessary 
fight  as  a  private. 

Well,  that  was  so  different  from — I  don't 
play  with  you.  You  can't  have  my  experi- 
ence unless  you  put  the  necessary  number  of 
stars  on  my  shoulders.  Congress  accepted  his 
offer  and  General  Washington,  who  had 
been  "stung  before  on  these  foreigners"  sent 
Steuben  a  "very  formal,  but  courteous  letter" 
to  report  at  Valley  Forge,  which  he  did  on 
February  23,  1778. 

He  was  received  cordially  by  Washington — 

Colonel  Lane  states  further — 
and  Washington  realized  from  Initial  con- 
tact with  him  that  here  was  a  man  who  had 
a  vast  military  experience.  To  Washington's 
trained  eye  the  Baron  looked  every  Inch  a 
soldier.  He  asked  Baron  von  Steuben  to  take 
a  look  around  Valley  Forge  and  then  to  make 
recommendations  to  him.  Washington,  as  to 
just  what  stepe  should  be  taken  to  improve 
the  American  Army.  Baron  von  Steuben  be- 
gan this  task  on  the  25th  of  February. 

It's  Interesting  to  look  at  the  Continental 
Army  at  Valley  Forge.  It  was  licked;  it  Just 
didn't  know  it.  The  lazy  British  were  simply 
waiting  for  spring  and  fair  weather  to  move 
in  on  It  and  finish  It  off.  Our  soldiers  were 
practically  without  clothes,  vrtthout  shoes. 
On  the  23d  of  February,  the  day  of  the 
Baron's  arrlvjd.  It  had  been  11  weeks  since 
there  had  been  even  a  token  Issue  of  meat, 
and  only  a  scant  issue  of  bread  occasionally 
during  that  same  period. 

Baron  von  Steuben  was  amazed  that  an 
army  In  such  deplorable  condition  wotUd 
still  hang  on.  Nobody  talked  about  going 
home,  quitting.  He  was  Impressed  by  the 
sheer  grit  of  the  men.  tjie  light  of  defiance  In 
their  eyes.  He  recognized  them  as  the  finest 
soldier  material  he  had  ever  seen.  He  real- 
ized he  was  up  against  it  when  he  found 
that  In  all  Washington's  headquarters  there 
was  no  manual  of  drill.  He  looked  In  vain 
to  find  a  form  of  drill  in  any  element  of  the 
troops  which  might  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
application  to  all  of  them  •  •  •.  He  waa 
faced  with  a  tremendous  problem — how  to 
make  a  fighting  army  out  of  this  tatterde- 
malion aggregation.  Finally  he  drew  him- 
self up.  looked  at  himself  In  the  mirror,  and 
began  to  scream  in  German.  "I'll  do  It  my- 
self: I'll  do  it  myself." 

The  baron  cotild  speak  no  English  at  that 
time.  He  could  speak  French  fluently. 
Duponceau,  the  military  secretary  he 
brought  from  Prance  with  him,  could  speak 
some  English,  but  not  enough  to  translate 
anything  military  which  Von  Steuben  might 
put  out.  Everything  had  to  be  written  in 
longhand.  In  his  trips  around  Valley  Forge. 
a  yovmg  lieutenant  named  Benjamin  Walker 
had  volunteered  to  help  him.  Walker  could 
speak  fluent  French  and  now  became  aide 
and  more  or  less  adjutant  to  Von  Steuben. 

Then  started  our  first  drill  regulations, 
prepared  by  Von  Steuben  and  which  are  now 
to  be  found  In  book  form  In  the  National 
Archives,  the  originals  In  the  beautiful, 
flowing  penmanship  characteristic  of  Revo- 
lutionary times. 

Baron  von  Steuben  had  to  write  each  day's 
military  lesson.  He  wrote  It  simply.  It  was 
Prussian  Army  drill  without  frills.  He  wrote 
it  In  German  first,  and  then  he  translated  It 
Into  French.  Walter  then  translated  It 
from  French  to  English,  and  two  other  Co- 
lonial officers  worked  on  It  half  the  night  to 
get  It  Into  form  where  the  command  would 
be  In  strict  military  terms,  and  then  they 
Ironed  out  the  English  describing  the  execu- 
tion of  that  command.  In  this  form  it  went 
out  In  some  two  dozen  copies  from  Von 
Steuben's  office — there  la  one  step,  however, 
I  skipped.     Having  been   put  In  Its  wn»^ 
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English  f ^rnv  whether  !t  waa  a  lesaon  In  how 
to  do  right  race  ^r  left  face,  or  what,  the 
man  who  had  to  spend  the  most  time  oh 
learning  the  English  version  of  the  exercise 
was    Von    Steuben    himself. 

Now  we  trace  the  drill  Instructions  to 
Washington's  headquarters,  thence  to  the 
brigade  Inspectors.  One  copy  for  each  bri- 
gade Inspector.  The  brigade  Inspector  made 
and  passed  copies  down  to  the  regimental 
sergeant  majors,  thence  to  the  ofBcers.  to  the 
regimental  drill  sergeants,  and  so  right  on 
down  through  the  lines.  That  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  drill  manual.  Obviously  a  lot 
of  tedious  copying  In  the  process. 

Having  gotten  the  first  couple  ol  these 
lessons  started,  the  grand  old  Von  Steuben, 
with  a  wonderfully  soldierly  appearance, 
stepped  out  on  the  grand  parade  at  Valley 
Porge  on  Thursday,  the  19th  of  March  1778, 
to  personally  start  the  American  Army  at 
dr'll.  In  my  opinion,  based  on  all  the  his- 
tory I  have  read  of  both  Revolutionary  and 
post-Revolutionary  days.  In  many  respects 
this  was  the  greatest  day  which  America  ever 
had.  I  say  that  without  prejudice  of  my 
own  pride  in  the  Inspector  General's  Depart- 
ment aa  It  used  to  be.  and  In  the  Inspectors 
general  as  a  whole  as  they  are  now. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  when  Von 
Steuben  was  traveling  around  In  this  country 
before  he  came  to  Valley  Forge  he  had  be- 
come a  legendary  flgyre.  The  word  had 
gotten  around  by  the  grapevine  that  the  god 
of  war  wag  somewhere  In  the  ofTlng.  Com- 
munication was  mostly  by  word  of  mouth 
and  rumors  had  begun  to  spread.  Yes,  some- 
where in  this  country  there  was  an  omnipo- 
tent god  of  war.  the  alter  ego  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  the  world's  greatest  captain. 
People  swore  excitedly  they  had  seen  him, 
had  actually  touched  his  uniform.  This 
word  had  spread  like  a  prairie  fire  after  this 
fabulous  fellow  showed  up  at  Valley  Porge 
and  began  to  ride  around  on  a  flne-lookJng 
blue  mare  and  sporting  on  his  breast  the 
magnificent  silver  and  Jeweled  star  of  the 
Order  of  Fidelity  which  had  been  awarded 
him  on  the  recommendation  of  his  fairy  god- 
mother. Princess  Prederlka.  His  arrival  had 
created  a  sensation,  like  a  giant  electric 
spark  bouncing  all  over  the  land.  It  was  Just 
aa  If  a  high  school  football  team,  which  bad 
plenty  of  material  but  little  equipment  and 
no  coaching  and  was  getting  beaten  by  every 
podunk  in  the  county,  suddenly  had  E^ute 
Rockne  show  up  on  the  campus  to  take  over. 

Well,  that  day  when  Steuben  stepped  out 
on  the  grand  parade  at  Valley  Porge  to  begin 
h'.s  drill  system,  the  place  was  Jammed  with 
spectators,  many  of  whom  had  packed 
blanket  rolls  and  walked  from  as  far  away  as 
00  miles.  This  was  a  big  day  for  them.  It 
was  a  big  day.  likewise,  for  the  soldiery,  who 
absorbed  avidly  every  move  the  baron  made 
on  this  first  day  of  his  demonstration,  in  his 
halting  English  and  his  fascinating  panto- 
mime. OS  to  what  a  man  should  do  to  take  the 
position  of  the  soldier. 

All  of  a  sudden  we  have  a  coach.  We  have 
seen  him:  he's  Indeed  the  god  of  war  come  to 
show  us  the  road  to  victory.  From  that  day 
the  colonies  for  the  first  time  began  to  pull 
together  In  my  humble  opinion,  we  owe 
our  very  existence  as  an  independent  repub- 
lic to  that  remarkable  exhibition  which 
Baron  von  Steuben  put  on  at  Villey  Forge  on 
the  19th  of  Miich  1778. 

V,e  find  all  during  the  ensuing  history  of 
the  Revolution  the  one  man  who  was  here, 
there,  and  everywhere— indispensable — was 
Baron  von  Steuben  He  was  tireless  In  his 
advlcp  and  Instruction,  tireless  In  his  pains- 
taking efTorts  otherwise,  he  taught  the 
•oldlers  how  to  march,  how  txj  use  their  rifles. 
He  so  instii'.ed  them  with  confidence  !n  their 
bayonets  and  a  desire  to  close  with  the  enemy 
In  hand-to-hand  conflict  that  from  the  time 
the  Army  moved  from  Valley  Porge,  after  the 
winter  of   1777-78,  no  colonial  soldier  ever 


took  the  bayonet  off  his  rifle  until  the  war 
was  over,  except  to  clean  and  sharpen  it. 
That's  why  every  time  you  see  an  official 
picture  of  the  Revolutionary  soldier,  after 
von  Steuben's  arrival,  his  bayonet  is  fixed 
on  the  rifle.  In  the  following  years  of  fight- 
ing we  find  Baron  von  Steuben  taking  com- 
mand In  emergency  wherever  his  services 
were  needed. 

At  the  battle  of  Monmouth  after  we  got 
out  of  the  hellhole  of  Valley  Forge.  It  was 
von  Steuben  who  rushed  in  and  stopped  the 
rout  of  the  troops  of  the  traitorous  Charles 
Lee  and  saved  the  day.  We  follow  him  all 
through  the  war.  He  conducted  maneuvers 
during  every  lull  of  fighting,  improving  the 
Army  everywhere  he  could.  He  took  time 
out  as  Inspecteor  general  to  take  over  a 
brigade,  or  even  a  division  for  awhile,  and 
then  back  to  his  Job  as  inspector  general. 
It  was  not  easy.  The  American  general  offi- 
cers were  Jealous  and  only  through  Wash- 
ington's steadfast  backing  could  the  Baron's 
great  expterlence  be  utilized.  It  was  von 
Steuben  who  planned  the  siege  of  Yorktown, 
wrote  the  orders  for  its  accomplishment,  and 
was  actually  In  the  trenches  In  command 
of  one  of  the  divisions,  alongside  of  Lincoln 
and  Lafayette,  when  final  victory  was 
achieved.  He  refused  to  have  his  division 
evacuated  untU  Cornwallls'  surrender  came 
because  It  had  done  its  share  of  the  fighting 
and  he  held  that  It  was  entitled  to  receive 
the  honors  due  it.  His  demand  for  this 
recognition  was  met  and  It  endeared  him 
forever  in  the  hearts  of  the  officers  and  men. 

Although  General  Washington  had 
said  a  formal  farewell  to  his  staff  at 
Praunces  Tavern  in  New  York  City  on 
December  4.  1783,  his  last  oflacial  act  was 
to  write  the  following  letter  to  Gen. 
Predrich  von  Steuben  on  December  23: 

My  Dear  Baron:  Aitho'  I  have  taken  fre- 
quent Opportunities  both  In  public  and 
private  of  Acknowledging  your  great  Zeal, 
Attention  and  Abilities  in  performing  the 
duties  of  your  Office;  yet,  I  wish  to  make  use 
of  this  last  Moment  of  my  public  Life,  to 
Signify  in  the  strongest  terms,  my  Intire  Ap- 
probation of  your  Conduct,  and  to  express  my 
Sense  of  the  Obligations  the  public  is  under 
to  you  for  your  faithful  and  Meritorious 
Services. 

I  beg  you  will  be  convinced,  my  dear  Sir. 
that  I  should  rejoice.  If  It  could  ever  be  In 
my  power,  to  serve  you  more  essentially,  than 
by  expressions  of  regard  and  Affection — but 
In  the  meantime,  I  am  persuaded  you  will  not 
be  displeased  with  this  farewell  token  of  my 
Sincere  Friendship  and  Esteem  for  you. 

This  is  the  last  letter  I  shall  ever  write, 
while  I  continue  In  the  Service  of  my  Coun- 
try— the  hour  of  my  Resignation  is  fixed  at 
twelve  this  day— after  which,  I  shall  become 
a  private  Citizen  on  the  Banks  of  the  Po- 
tomack.  where  I  shall  be  glad  to  embrace  you, 
and  testify  the  great  Bsteem  and  Considera- 
tion, with  which, 

I  am  My  Dear  Baron, 
Your  Most  Obedt  and  Affect'n  Servt 
Go.  Washingtok. 

Inspector  General,  Colonel  Lane,  con- 
cludes his  lecture  to  the  Inspector  Gen- 
erals' School  with  the  following  state- 
ment: 

If  there  is  an  instance  in  the  annals  of 
warfare  where  any  soldier  ever  received  from 
his  chief  a  nobler  recognition,  I  have  yet  to 
find  it. 

HISTOalAN  PINKOWSKI's   KXSEABCH 

Edward  Pinkowskl,  a  Philadelphia  his- 
toric researcher  and  author  of  the  book 
"Washington's  Officers  Slept  Here," 
found  the  evidence  necessary  to  authen- 
ticate Mansion  House  as  the  site  of  Steu- 
ben's quarters  during  the  Valley  Porge 


encampment  of  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tioa. 

At  the  Klstorical  Society  of  Delaware, 
in  Wilmington,  he  found  the  journal  of 
Capt.  Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau,  Steuben's  aid. 
In  4 1  he  found  an  entry  and  maps,  which 
place  Steuben  and  his  staff  in  James 
Wiilte's  house  on  April  20,  1778,  as  his 
fourth  and  last  quarters  at  VaUey  Porge. 

John  Pezak,  a  representative  to  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Legislature,  pre- 
sented the  findings  to  the  general  assem- 
bly on  August  18,  1965. 

On  May  26,  1937,  the  Valley  Porge 
State  Park  Commission  decided  that  the 
property  of  about  60  acres  on  which  the 
hotel  Mansion  House  was  located  should 
be  added  to  the  State  Park.  It  was  ac- 
quired at  a  cost  of  $49,760  by  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1961,  the  building  was  deteriorating. 
The  commission  received  an  appropria- 
tion of  $71,000  for  its  restoration. 

On  September  26,  1965,  the  Valley 
Porge  Park  Commission,  after  all  find- 
ings were  eval'aated,  named  Mansion 
House  Von  Steuben's  Quarters,  with  the 
provision  that  a  part  of  the  house  would 
be  furnished  as  a  camp  hospital. 

A    10-YKAR    ErrORT 

A  communitjrwide  committee  was 
formed  in  1956  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Conrad  Llnke,  a  prominent  portrait 
artist  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  composed 
of  the  Pastorius  Unit  38  of  the  Steuben 
Society  of  America  and  the  German 
American  societies  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

In  1959,  Linke  was  succeeded  by  Karl 
Schumacher,  chairman  of  the  Pastorius 
Unit.  He  now  heads  the  same  group  in 
a  drive  to  aid  in  the  furnishing  of  the 
historic  house. 

All  connected  with  the  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  history  of  the  War  of  the  Rev- 
olution are  to  be  commended. 

A  CUT  FROM  THE  SUBMARINi:  VON  STEtTBEN 

The  commanders  of  the  submarine 
SSBtN)632  have  dedicated  \n  auto- 
graphed large  color  photo  of  their  ship 
to  Von  Steuben's  Quarters.  It  is  a  re- 
minder that  "the  spirit  of  Steuben  now 
also  watches  oui*  ramparts  at  sea." 


TEAM  OP  EDUCATORS  FROM 
HAWAn  COMPLETES  MISSION  TO 
THAILAND  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsttnaga]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recx)rd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
America's  need  to  win  the  friendship 
of  Pacific  and  Asian  countries  Is  beset 
with  an  urgency  heretofore  unknown  in 
our  foreign  relations  In  that  part  of  the 
world.  The  demands  of  our  military 
commitments  notwithstanding,  thou- 
sands of  American  dollars  are  being 
spent  to  sponsor  social,  economic,  and 
educational  projects  in  these  countries. 
And  the  Island  State  of  Hawaii,  Ideally 
located  at  the  gateway  to  the  Paciflc- 
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Asian  areas,  has  been  vigorously  meet- 
ing this  new  challenge  by  helping  to  sup- 
ply the  resources  needed  for  the  success- 
ful implementation  of  these  programs. 

An  outstanding  example  of  Hawaii's 
tecimical  contribution  is  reported  in  an 
article  in  the  Hawaii  Business  and  In- 
dustry magazine.  The  article  summa- 
rizes the  accomplishments  of  a  team  of 
advisers  and  consultants  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii,  who  helped  success- 
fully to  culminate  13  years  of  U.S.  as- 
sistance to  Thailand's  leading  agricul- 
ture school. 

U.S.  aid  to  Kasetsart  University  began 
in  1952,  and  included  large  grants  for 
building  and  equipment  as  well  as  for 
technical  aid.  A  team  of  six  professors 
and  seven  consultants  from  Hawaii  was 
contracted  In  1962  under  the  U.S.  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development — AID. 
Headed  by  an  agricultural  economist. 
Prof.  C.  W.  Peters,  the  distinguished 
team  included  such  respected  author- 
ities as  Dr.  James  H.  Koshi,  animal 
science;  Dr.  Ryoji  Namba,  entomology; 
Dr.  Wade  McCall,  agronomy;  Dr.  Haru- 
yuki  Kamemoto,  horticulture;  and 
Jesse  D.  Sinclair,  forestry. 

With  the  able  assistance  of  Thailand 
University's  Dean  Pantum  Thlsysmon- 
dol,  the  Hawaiian  advisers  devoted  much 
of  their  efforts  toward  stimulating  re- 
search in  various  fields.  Research  proj- 
ects included  those  that  would  improve 
Thailand's  livestock  strains  as  well  as 
those  that  would  develop  higher  produc- 
tive strains  of  corn, 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  inclusion 
In  the  Congressional  Record  the  article 
which  appeared  in  the  February  1966  is- 
sue of  Hawaii  Business  and  Industry 
magazine : 

tJNrvERsrrr  or  Hawau  Helps  To  Upgrade 
A  Thai  Universttt 

(Note. — A  3-year  visit  by  a  team  of  Uni- 
versity Of  Hawaii  educators  culminated  10 
years  of  American  assistance  which  practi- 
cally created  a  new  university  for  one  of  our 
Btanchest  southeast  Asia  allies.) 

Thirteen  years  of  U.S.  assistance  to  Kaset- 
sart University,  Thailand's  leading  agricul- 
ture school,  ended  last  summer  when  an  ad- 
visory team  from  the  University  of  Hawaii 
completed  its  work  and  departed. 

Among  the  visible  accomplishments  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii  project  financed  by  the 
tJ3.  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  are  a  brand  new  library  ofjened  last 
June,  a  new  agronomy  building,  and  8125.000 
worth  of  laboratory  and  teaching  equipment. 
Less  obvious,  but  perhaps  even  more  Impor- 
tant, are  the  new  approaches  in  teaching,  the 
faculty  reorganizations,  and  28  research  proj- 
ects sponsored  and  stimulated  by  the  Hawaii 
advisors. 

The  28  projects  cover  the  fields  of  agricul- 
tural economics,  agronomy,  animal  science, 
entomology,  fisheries,  forestry  and  horticul- 
ture. They  range  from  an  investigation  of 
harmful  hexoestrol  residues  In  local  market 
chickens  to  the  establishment  of  an  aquatic 
museum  with  contributions  from  the  King 
of  Thailand  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Japan. 

U.S.  aid  SINCnS  1952 

Kasetsart  University  was  established  In 
1943  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  has  been  administered  since  1958  under 
the  Prime  Minister's  office.  It  has  six  fa- 
cilities; agriculture  and  animal  husbandry: 
forestry;  economics  and  cooperative  science: 
fisheries;  veterinary  science;  and  irrigation 
engineering.  The  main  560-acre  camptis  is 
located  at  Bang  Khen,   10  mllee  from   the 


center  of  Bangkok,  and  contains  farm  plots 
and  animal  i>ens  as  well  as  academic  class- 
rooms. The  university  also  has  two  branch 
campuses,  one  for  veterinary  science  in  Bang- 
kok and  one  f'>r  Irrigation  engineering  at  Pak 
Kred,  a  suburb  of  the  capital.  Three  experi- 
mental farms,  one  fishery  station  and  three 
forestry  camps  are  operated  elsewhere  in  the 
cotmtry. 

Enrollment  at  Kasetsart  Is  currently  '2,400 
with  new  admission  limited  to  600  e  ach  year. 
Undergraduate  degree  programs  usually  take 
5  years,  while  graduate  work  Is  confined 
mostly  to  agnculture,  economics,  agronomy, 
and  animal  science.  Graduates  usually  go 
to  work  for  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  or 
other  government  agencies. 

U.S.  aid  to  Kasetsart  began  in  1952.  Sup- 
port Included  grants  for  building  construc- 
tion, purchase  of  equipment,  and  financial 
and  technical  aid  to  projects  of  research  and 
agricultural  extension.  From  1954  to  1960 
assistance  was  given  through  a  contract  ar- 
rangement with  Oregon  State  University. 
This  was  the  period  of  Ka*etsart's  most  rapid 
physical  expansion.  Enrollment,  which  had 
totaled  317  In  1952,  Jumped  to  1,500  by  I960. 
U.S.  money  administered  by  the  contract 
team  added  14  buildings  to  the  campus  to 
minister  to  this  burgeoning  student  body. 

TJNTVERSITY      OP     HAWAH     TAKES     OVEB 

Tlie  final  piiase  of  American  assistance  to 
Kasetsart  began  ■with  the  signing  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii  contract  In  1962.  Under 
this  contract,  six  professors,  each  a  respected 
figure  in  his  field,  came  to  Kasetsart  for  pe- 
riods of  21  months  to  3  years.  In  addition, 
seven  short-term  consultants  studied  the 
Kasetsart  curriculum  and  made  recom- 
mendations for  Improvements  in  their 
sp>eclaltles. 

Chief  of  the  Hawaii  party  was  Prof.  C.  W. 
Peters,  an  agricultural  economist.  Dean 
Panttim  Thlsysmondol  acted  as  Kasetsart 
campus  coordinator.  Overall  policy  guidance 
was  provided  by  the  U.S.  operations  mission 
to  Thailand,  the  local  office  of  AID. 

KESEABCK     STBESSED 

The  main  thrust  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii  effort  was  to  stimulate  research. 
Feeling  that  a  strong  research  program  was 
Kasetsart's  most  urgent  need,  project  direc- 
tors urged  the  visiting  professors  to  work 
with  their  counterparts  on  the  Thai  faculty 
to  set  up  research  projects  for  the  study  of 
problems  whose  solution  would  benefit  Thai- 
land's agricultural  economy. 

Funds  available  for  research  at  Kasetsart 
have  Increased  from  $10,000  in  1959  to 
$179,000  In  1964.  Almost  half  the  latter 
flgtwe  was  supplied  by  AID  through  the 
Hawaii  contract.  With  the  termination  of 
U.S.  budget  assistance,  annual  expenditures 
for  research  will  no  doubt  fall  somewhat, 
but  the  university  and  the  Thai  Government 
have  already  indicated  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  support  ongoing  projects  and  be  re- 
ceptive to  new  ones.  Much  of  the  basic  tool- 
ing-up  has  now  been  completed;  continua- 
tion of  projects  under  way  or  Initiation  of 
new  ones  will  be  proportionately  less  ex- 
pensive. 

WIDE  RANGE  OF  PROJECTS 

One  set  of  projects  with  Interesting  long- 
range  Implications  is  the  development  of  new 
livestock  strains  by  crossbreeding  and  artifi- 
cial Insemination.  Three  separate  projects 
were  set  up  vmder  the  guidance  of  Dr.  James 
H.  Koshl.  the  University  of  Hawaii's  animal 
science  adviser.  The  object  is  to  develop 
breeds  of  dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle  and  pigs, 
all  especially  adapted  to  Thailand's  semi- 
tropical  conditions,  which  will  produce 
enough  milk  and  meat  to  be  of  economic 
value.  Once  carried  to  completion  this  re- 
search could  revolutionize  Thailand's  animal 
products  indtistrles,  substituting  hardy, 
productive  crossbreeds  for  expensive  Im- 
pwrted  animals— which  languish  In  the  cli- 
mate— and  native  breeds  which  thrive  but 


scarcely    reward    their    breeders    for    their 
trouble. 

A  second  set  of  research  projects  fostered 
by  the  Hawaii  contract  is  designed  to  meas- 
ure the  effects  of  buraing  forest  land,  and  the 
techniques  of  minimizing  or  repairing  the 
damage.  Shifting  ctUtlvatlon,  as  practiced 
in  the  hills  of  northern  Thailand,  entails 
burning  off  the  ground  cover,  planting  crops 
on  the  cleared  space  for  a  few  years,  and  then 
abandoning  the  exhausted  land.  Dean 
Thiem  Komkrls,  of  Kasetsart's  faculty  of  for- 
estry, estimates  that  60  percent  of  the  forests 
in  the  principal  catchment  areas  have  been 
destroyed  In  this  way.  In  order  to  plan  for 
proper  watershed  management  In  the  future, 
research  is  urgently  needed  to  determine 
what  kind  of  vegetative  cover  will  best  hold 
the  soil  in  place,  and  what  effect  repeated 
burnings  and  plantings  will  have.  These 
studies  not  only  affect  the  futvu-e  productiv- 
ity of  Thailand's  upland  areas,  but  also  help 
determine  how  to  preserve  dams,  reservoirs, 
and  rivers  from  being  rendered  useless  by  sUt 
flowing  down  from  the  devastated  hills.  They 
are  planning  to  continue  Into  1972.  The 
watershed  management  project,  as  well  as 
other  research  efforts  In  the  field  of  forestry, 
was  set  up  with  the  advice  and  guidance  of 
Jesse  D.  Sinclair,  forestry  adviser  under  the 
Hawaii  contract.  Sinclair  also  collaborated 
with  members  of  the  Kasetsart  faculty  on  a 
study  of  the  growth  of  teak.  Thailand's  most 
Important  timber  expwrt. 

KARM  CORN  TO  BEETLE  COLLECTION 

Research  on  methods  of  Improving  Thai 
corn  were  conducted  at  two  of  Kasetsart's  ex- 
perimental farms.  University  of  Hawaii 
Agronomist  Wade  McCall  and  AID  Agronomy 
Adviser  Charles  A.  Breitenbach  assisted  in 
this  investigation,  which  was  partly  spon- 
sored by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  The 
project  proposed  to  develop  varieties  of  corn 
with  higher  productive  capacity  than  the 
Guatemala  corn  commonly  grown  In  Thai- 
land at  present.  This  Guatemala  corn.  Itself 
Introduced  Into  Thailand  by  AID  technicians 
In  1960,  has  become  one  of  the  nation's  ma- 
jor export  crops,  and  any  Improvement  In 
yield  will  directly  benefit  Thailand's  foreign 
trade  account. 

The  corn  experiments  are  still  going  on, 
imder  teams  of  Thai  scholars  who  have  taken 
over  from  the  departing  Americans.  So 
are  the  projects  to  introduce  and  test  forage 
crops  for  livestock,  and  to  correlate  and 
calibrate  <he  various  soil  sample  tests  to  de- 
termine the  types  and  quantities  of  fertilizer 
that  should  be  used  In  different  parts  of  the 
land.  The  full  take-over  of  these  projects 
by  Kasetsart  Indicates  the  Importance  at- 
tached by  thie  Thais  to  this  work. 

Hawaii  contract  instructors  helped  the 
university  to  build  up  essential  teaching  col- 
lections In  the  fields  of  entomology  and 
fisheries.  Dr.  Ryojl  Namba  was  In  charge  of 
this  work,  and  under  his  direction  his  Thai 
colleagues  and  their  students  collected  some 
60,000  Insect  specimens  to  establish  the 
school's  first  beetle  collection.  Specialists 
are  now  at  work  to  Identify  them  as  to  gen- 
era and  species,  mount  them,  label  them 
properly,  and  arrange  the  whole  collection 
in  some  logical  pattern. 

Similarly,  about  5,000  specimens  of 
aquatic  life  were  collected  and  set  up  In  the 
newly  established  Faculty  of  Fisheries  mu- 
seum, with  financing  from  the  Hawaii  con- 
tract and  technical  advice  from  Dr.  Karl  F. 
Lagler,  who  came  to  Thailand  from  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

Horticultural  experiments  conducted  with 
the  advice  of  the  University  of  Hawaii's  Dr. 
Haruyukl  Kamemoto  determined  the  feasi- 
bility of  producing  native  commercial  vege- 
table seeds  to  obviate  the  present  necessity 
of  importing  all  seeds  from  abroad.  Results 
Indicate  that  seeds  of  such  crops  as  lettuce, 
kale,  Chinese  cabbage  and  sugar  peas  can 
be  produced  In  Thailand  on  a  commercial 
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basis  Other  horticultural  experiments  test- 
ed the  effectiveness  of  cbemlcal  controls  on 
weeds  commonly  encountered  In  vegetable, 
fruit,  and  cwnan:iental  production;  the  uses 
of  growth  regulators  to  stimulate  rooting; 
and  introduction  of  new  and  potentially  val- 
uable plants  to  Thailand. 

;  ACTED    AS    ADVISERS 

The  Hawaii  advisers  have  strongly  encour- 
aged the  publication  of  research  results, 
feeling  that  only  by  circulating  reports  of 
their  work  can  Kasetsart  scholars  measure 
their  accomplishments  against  International 
standards  and  gain  for  their  university  the 
reputation  of  a  research  Institution.  These 
efforts  have  borne  fruit  In  the  regular  Issu- 
ance of  several  research  periodicals. 

Hawaii  advisers  participated  In  or  actually 
conducted  seminars  for  students  and  faculty 
members  In  several  departments,  especially 
f.aher'.es,  veterinary  science,  animal  science. 
e-cr;  rr.ics  and  business  In  each  of  these 
i-ippartments,  too.  the  respective  advisors 
were  active,  at  the  request  of  their  Thai 
counterparts,  in  drawing  up  extensive  revi- 
sions of  cou.'se  offerings,  combining  some 
courses,  eliminating  others  or  programing 
new  ones  not  offered  before.  In  all  tbese 
cases.  With  the  exception  of  Dr.  Koshl's  spe- 
clillz-ed  courses  In  dairying,  Hawaii  advisers 
generally  did  not  take  full  charge  themselves, 
but  stood  In  the  background  offering  sug- 
gestions to  the  Thai  staff. 

THAI    TUCHEllS    TO     THI    VtHTTD    STATXS 

The  upgrading  of  faculty  quaimcatlons  by 
sending  Ka-setsart  staff  members  to  the 
United  .States  for  academic  ar.d  leadership 
tralnins;  h.xs  been  a  major  purpose  of  the 
Hawaii  contract.  This  effort  represents  a 
continuation  of  the  AID-sponsored  training 
that  has  been  In  progress  for  more  than  10 
years  Kaset^ar'  faculty  members  are  sent  to 
.■Vmerlcan  universities  for  periods  of  up  to  2 
years  to  do  work  leading  In  most  cases  to  the 
MS  or  Ph  D  degrees  Limited  numbers  of 
administrative  officials  have  also  visited 
.\merican  universities  that  offer  programs 
comparable  to  Kasetsart,  A  deliberate  effort 
has  beon  made  to  select  candidates  for  train- 
ing wh.3se  subject  matter  fields  are  those 
considered  to  have  high  priority  In  the 
K.-Lsetsart  Hawaii  program  By  the  end  of 
the  contract,  approximately  85  members  of 
♦he  Kasetsart  staff  had  undergone  AID- 
f.nanced  tralnln*:  In  the  United  States — 30 
percent  of  the  full-time  teaching  staff. 

WIDEB     ilORlZfJNS    FOR    KASKT8ART' 

.A.tiiough  Kasetsart  is  and  will  remain  pri- 
marily an  institution  for  the  teaching  of 
agricultural  technolot^y,  the  Hawaii  team  felt 
the  need  for  students  to  be  exposed  to  a 
broader  background  In  liberal  arts  In  prep- 
ariitlon  for  the  larger  responsibilities  some 
if  them  may  be  expected  to  assume  In  later 
!:re  A  df-tailed  proposal  for  the  creation  of 
an  arts  and  sciences  faculty  was  accordingly 
drawn  up  by  Dr  John  P.  Hoshor.  assistant 
dean  of  art^  and  sciences  at  the  University 
of  Hawaii,  who  came  to  Thailand  as  a  con- 
sultant In  March   1965 

This  proposal,  which  Is  under  active  con- 
sideration by  the  Kasetsart  f.iculty,  was  In- 
corpx-trated  Into  the  voluminous  terminal  re- 
port presented  by  the  team  on  Its  departure. 
Another  recommendation  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  graduate  schCKj!  to  coordinate  and 
expand  the  advanced-level  tralr;lng  offered 
Dy  the  various  facultiee  The  team  also  sug- 
gested that  Ka-setsart  take  a  m  )re  active  role 
In  extension  activities  and  Insetrtce  training 
for  Thai  Government  personnel.  Each  of  the 
visiting  professors  further  submitted  a  me- 
ticulous .assessment  of  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  particular  department 
with  which  he  worked,  together  with  guide- 
lines for  future  Improvement. 

The  work  of  Professor  Peters  and  his  asso- 
ciates, culminating  more  than  a  decade  of 
U.S.  aid.  has  opened  avenues  of  progress  for 
Agricultural  education  in  Thailand.     Not  all 


tbelr  recommendations  will  be  adopted  nor 
all  their  leads  followed  up,  for  the  future  Is 
In  the  hands  of  the  Thai  Government  and  the 
Kasetfitart  faculty  who  must  make  the  final 
decisions.  But  their  work  has  enriched  and 
expanded  the  training  program  of  one  of 
Thailand's  most  important  universities. 


_^  PROPOSED   POLICE   TRAINING 
PROGRAM  IN   INDIANA 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  express  my  enthusiastic  approval  and 
support  of  a  proposal  to  create  a  state- 
wide police  training  program  in  Indiana. 
It  could  be,  I  believe,  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant steps  in  the  history  of  law  en- 
forcement in  my  State. 

And,  it  shows  that  Hoosiers  are  more 
than  concerned  about  the  rising  crime 
rate  on  which  you  and  I  receive  periodic 
reports;  they  are  ready  to  do  something 
about  it. 

The  Department  of  Police  Administra- 
tion at  Indiana  University  proposes  to  set 
up  a  series  of  training  programs  at  the 
university's  regional  centers  around  the 
State.  With  qualified  Instructors  from 
the  university  and  law  enforcement 
agencies,  the  trainees  would  review  such 
areas  of  police  work  as  "Law  for  Police," 
Basic  Criminal  Investigation,"  "Accident 
Investigation,"  and  "TraflQc  Law  En- 
forcement." 

The  program  is  designed  to  meet  all 
levels  of  law  enforcement,  including  basic 
courses  for  beginning  policemen  and  re- 
fresher courses  for  experienced  police- 
men and  supervisory  personnel. 

This  pilot  project,  if  successful,  can 
serve  as  a  model  for  the  upgrading  and 
improvement  of  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies in  small  communities  throughout 
the  country. 

The  program  proposed  by  Indiana  Uni- 
versity not  only  promises  much  needed 
professional  training  for  the  small  police 
departments  with  limited  budgets,  but 
also  promises  to  establish  guidelines  for 
a  coordinated  law  enforcement  program 
throughout  the  State. 

To  establish  and  carry  out  this  pro- 
gram for  one  year,  the  university  is  ap- 
plying for  $63,347  from  the  Office  of  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance.  You  will  re- 
member that  last  fall  we  passed  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act,  creating 
this  office  and  authorizing  the  $7.2  mil- 
lion to  improve  law  enforcement. 

The  program  proposed  by  Indiana 
University.  I  believe,  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  intent  of  Congress  in  creat- 
ing this  legislation.  I  have  asked  the 
Office  of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  to 
approve  Indiana  University's  proposal. 


LET  US  MAKE  ECONOMIC  RE- 
STRAINT EQUITABLE:  TAX  RE- 
FORM IS  LONG  OVERDUE 

Mr.    VIVIAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schmidhattseii]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHMTDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
millions  of  honest  American  citizens  paid 
their  Federal  taxes  during  the  past 
months.  In  addition,  millions  of  work- 
ing people  in  the  factories  and  farms  of 
America  and  in  the  numerous  small  and 
large  business  establishments  have  been 
affected  either  directly  or  indirectly  by 
the  numerous  recommendations  that 
have  come  from  President  Johnson,  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors  and  fronu 
Cabinet  officers  for  economic  restraint. 
As  I  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  statement 
on  economic  policy,  the  recommended 
wage  and  price  gtiidelines  are  basically 
very  selective  in  that  certain  sectors  of 
our  economy  are  affected  while  others 
remain  unrestrained.  Consequently, 
there  is  often  a  strong  reaction  to  state- 
ments advising  restraint  from  those 
groups  that  have  been  singled  out. 

Understandably,  many  of  the  hard 
working  agriculture  producers  of  Iowa 
were  disturbed  when  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orville  Freeman  reportedly  ex- 
pressed pleasure  over  the  decline  of  farm 
prices.  The  working  people  on  the 
farms,  in  the  factories,  and  in  business 
establishments  of  southeast  Iowa  will 
respond  to  appeals  for  economic  restraint 
as  will  every  dedicated  American  be- 
cause they  know  that  the  complex  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation  require  such  a 
course  of  action. 

But,  these  hardworking  citizens  have 
the  right  to  expect  that  recommenda- 
tions for  economic  restraint  be  applied 
as  forcefully  to  the  enormous  profits  of 
Texas  oil  men  as  it  is  to  them.  In  many 
sectors  of  our  economy,  the  only  way  that 
a  general  policy  of  economic  restraint 
can  be  applied  equitably  is  by  a  long 
overdue,  but  much  needed,  reform  of  our 
tax  system.  I  made  an  initial  recom- 
mendation to  achieve  this  much  needed 
goal  when  I  introduced  H.R.12993  which 
will  lower  the  oil  depletion  allowance. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  to 
my  colleagues  a  very  perceptive  analysis 
of  other  aspects  of  the  tax  reform  prob- 
lem which  were  analyzed  by  Clayton 
Prltchey  in  the  April  18  edition  of  the 
Washington  Star. 

Tax  reform  to  eliminate  special  privi- 
leges, is  in  my  estimation,  one  of  the  most 
Important  remaining  areas  for  construc- 
tive action  by  the  8&th  Congress. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Prlt- 
chey's  very  perceptive  article: 

Tax  Retorm  on  Back  Btjbner,  Btrr — 
(By  Clajrton  Prltchey) 

The  annual  Income  tax  deadline  has  just 
come  and  gone,  bringing  with  it  renewed 
talk  of  an  increase  In  the  rates,  but.  con- 
spicuously, little  talk  of  any  reform  of  the 
tax  structure  Itself. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  hardly  anyone 
now  bothers  to  recall  the  bright  promise  of 
the  early  Kennedy  tax  program,  when  the 
New  Frontiersmen  confidently  set  out  to 
achieve  organic  tax  changes,  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  many  inequities. 

How  Innocent  they  were.  Confronted  with 
the  facts  of  congressional  life  (the  stagger- 
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Ing  power  of  the  vested  tax  interests)  the 
Kennedy  administration  fln.ally  had  to  settle 
for  a  tax  cut,  and  a  few  minor  reforms,  put- 
ting the  others  off  to  another  day. 

Politically,  this  was  not  difficult  to  do,  for 
the  Uj8.  tax  system  is  so  incredibly  complex 
that  only  full-time  tax  lawyers  and  ac- 
countants have  any  serious  grasp  of  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  stability  of  a  modem 
Nation  depends  to  a  large  degree  on  public 
confidence  in  the  fairness  and  Integrity  of 
its  tax  process.  Moet  Americans  pay  their 
taxes  not  too  grudgingly,  consoling  them- 
selves with  the  thought  that  the  rich  have 
to  pay  up  to  70  percent  of  their  income,  and, 
until  1964,  up  to  90  percent. 

Since  this  seeming  soak-the-rich  grad- 
uated tax  system  is  substantially  a  myth,  it 
Is  also  acceptable,  or  at  least  bearable,  to 
the  affluent.  So,  In  practice,  it  works  well 
enough  to  deflate  any  public  clamor  for  re- 
form. 

Yet,  many  experts  believe  there  are  now  so 
many  loopholes  or  preferences  that  no  In- 
crease of  the  income  tax  would  be  needed 
this  year  if  they  could  be  eliminated  or  even 
modified.  In  his  popular  study  of  the  Fed- 
eral tax  system,  "The  Great  Treasury  Raid," 
Philip  Stem  estimates  that  the  Oovertmient 
loses  $40  billion  a  year  through  special  pro- 
visions In  the  law  that  favor  certain  types  of 
taxpayers. 

Although  nobody  Is  currently  rocking  the 
boat,  It  is  a  good  bet  that  this  situation  will 
change  when  Senate  Assistant  Majority 
Leader  Russell  Long,  Democrat,  of  Loiilsl- 
ana,  gets  squared  away  in  his  powerful  new 
job  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Even  before  succeeding  the  elder  Senator 
Byrd  as  boss  of  this  key  committee,  Long 
made  It  clear  that  he  felt  the  tax  system  is 
"unfair"  and  "does  not  promote  tax  equity." 
A  study  of  returns  of  Individuals  In  the  high 
Income  brackets,  he  says,  shows  two  things: 
"Some  do  not  pay  nearly  enough  and  others 
pay  too  much."    He  adds: 

"Studies  made  prior  to  the  1964  tax  cut 
show  that  over  26  percent  of  the  taxpayers 
with  Incomes  over  95  million  paid  no  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  whatsoever,"  and,  In  gen- 
eral, most  taxpayers  with  gross  Incomes  of 
more  than  $500,000  paid  well  below  50  per- 
cent of  their  Income. 

His  figures  are  confirmed  by  the  Stern 
study,  which  showed  that  one  American  had 
an  Income  of  $20  million  In  a  recent  year, 
but  paid  no  tax.  In  another  year,  17  citizens 
had  Incomes  of  $1  million  or  more,  and  35 
liad  $500,000  or  more,  but  none  paid  a  penny. 
In  1960,  there  were  37  Americans  with  total 
Incomes  exceeding  $5  million  eatfh,  and  they 
paid  not  90  percent  but,  on  the  average,  less 
than  26  percent.  AU  this,  of  course,  was 
perfectly  legal. 

It  Is  the  successful  professional  man  (doc- 
tor, lawyer,  engineer,  editor,  manager,  etc.) 
who  pays  the  highest  rates.  This  group, 
earning  from  $20,000  to  $100,000  a  year,  paid 
from  22  to  31  percent,  while  the  super-mil- 
lionaires averaged  24.6  percent  payment. 

Each  year,  Long  says,  "Congress  finds  Itself 
under  tremendous  pressure  to  wHte  more 
and  more  special  Interest  provisions  into  law 
favoring  one  particular  group  whUe  ignoring 
others.  If  a  more  equitable  system  existed. 
Congress  would  be  able  to  Ignore  these  pres- 
sures more  easily." 

Long's  remedy  is  greater  "tax  simplicity." 
Specifically,  it  is  a  plan  calling  for  three 
major  changes.  The  first  two  would  benefit 
the  middle  and  lower  income  groupw  by  In- 
creasing the  minimum  standard  exemption 
by  100  per  family,  and  raising  the  limit  on 
10  percent  standard  deduction  from  $1,000 
up  to  $2,000.  The  third,  and  most  contro- 
versial, change  would  help  high-Income  tax- 
payers by  lowering  the  present  70  percent 
celling  to  50  percent,  in  return  for  giving  up 
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special  provisions  and  "shelters"  which 
they   now   exploit   to  the  hilt. 

When  Long  Introduced  a  bill  along  these 
lines  in  October  1964,  It  wasn't  taken  very 
seriously,  but  times  have  changed.  Today,  as 
head  of  the  Finance  Committee,  he  is  per- 
haps the  most  infiuentlal  man  In  the  Senate 
on  tax  matters,  and  as  soon  as  be  became 
chairman  of  the  committee,  be  reintroduced 
his  measure. 

Because  of  the  Vietnam  war,  he  is  not 
currently  pressing  his  blU,  but  the  time  is 
coming  when  this  Louisiana  maverick  Is 
going  to  Insist  on  some  new  tax  thinking, 
although  that  good  old  depletion  allowance 
for  oU  is  probably  in  no  desperate  dtinger. 


THE  SWANENDAEL  PALISADE,    1631. 
LEWES,  DEL. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  [Mr.  McDowell],  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MCDOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude a  recent  article  on  the  Swanendael 
Palisade  established  in  1631  at  Lewes, 
Del.  The  article  was  written  by  profes- 
sor emeritus  of  geology,  Chesleigh  A. 
Bonlne,  of  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity, and  was  published  in  the  Delaware 
Coast  Press,  Lewes  and  Rehoboth  Beach, 
Del. 

I  hope  all  who  are  interested  in  our 
Nation's  history  will  come  to  Delaware 
this  year,  for,  unlike  some  other  States, 
Delaware  mauntains  and  preserves  its 
great  heritage  of  historic  sites  and 
buildings. 

Lewes  is  to  Delaware  what  Plymouth 
Is  to  Massachusetts,  and  Jamestown  Is 
to  Virginia.  Lewes  has  been  the  seat  of 
Colonial  and  county  government  for 
more  thsui  three  centuries.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  tourists  who  visit  Lewes  will 
find  their  trip  most  rewarding. 
[Prom  the  Delaware  Coast  Press.  Lewes  and 

Rehoboth  Beach,  Del.] 
The  Swanendael  Palisade,  1631.  Lewes.  Del. 
(By  Chesleigh  A.  Bonlne,  professor  emeritus 
of    geology,    Pennsylvania    State    Univer- 
sity) 

This  Bite  Is  probably  the  only  colonial  pall- 
8a.de  remaining  where  postmold  markings  In 
the  subsoil  can  be  used  to  determine  its  exact 
location,  design  and  dimensions.  Members 
of  the  Sussex  Society  of  Archeology  and  His- 
tory have  excavated  this  site  and  have  proven 
that  it  is  the  original  palisades,  built  in  1631, 
by  Dutch  colonists.  The  next  year,  in  1632, 
the  palisade  was  mapped  by  David  Pieterson 
deVrles  after  the  Swanendael  colonists  had 
been  massacred  by  the  local  Indians  and  the 
brick  dwelling  house  Inside  destroyed.  The 
palisade  was  partly  burned  down  also,  but 
Its  outlines  were  still  visible  so  that  deVrles 
could  sketch  it  accurately. 

Palisades  or  stockades  were  built  In  early 
colonial  times  by  placing  timbers  vertically, 
close  together,  about  10  feet  high,  above  the 
ground  level,  with  their  ends  sharpened  Into 
points.  They  were  hollow  squares  with  forti- 
fied projections  (or  bastions),  at  the  four 
corners.  Sentries  were  placed  on  platforms 
in  these,  and  often  small  camions. 

The  two  Illustrations  above  are  presented, 
side  by  side,  to  show  how  closely  the  archeo- 
logical  work  agrees  with  the  map  of  the  pall- 
sade  made  by  deVrles;  this  proves  that  the 
palisade  was  the  one  built  In  1631.  Its  design 
Is  unique  In  having  only  two  bastions  Instead 
of  the  usual  four.  The  north  bastion  com- 
manded the  Delaware  Bay  area  and  the  south 
bastion  the  area  inhabited  by  the  Indians. 


The  location  is  on  a  flat  hill,  nearly  20  feet 
above  sea  level.  Just  southeast  of  the  'Great 
Marsh,"  a  swampy  area  which  extends  to  the 
place  where  Lewes  Creek  emptied  Into  Dela- 
ware Bay  at  the  time  of  the  deVrtes  Settle- 
ment. The  State  of  Delaware  placed  a  granite 
monument  here  in  1909  to  mark  this  historic 
site,  at  the  end  of  Pilot  Town  Road.  Lewes. 

On  the  photograph,  taken  from  an  airplane 
in  1960,  the  four  lines  of  the  palisade  square, 
measuring  233  feet  to  256  feet,  and  the  two 
bEtstions  have  been  plotted.  This  represents 
the  archeologlcal  work  acccmpllshed.  The 
dashed  lines  indicate  where  the  subsoil  had 
been  dlsttu-bed  by  the  construction  of  the 
monument.  Pilot  Town  Road,  and  by  farm 
buildings.  The  granite  monument  can  be 
seen  a  short  distance  from  the  north  bastion, 
and  the  U-shaped  drive  of  the  cemetery  of 
Saint  Peter's  Episcopal  Church  is  plainly 
visible. 

The  deVrles  map,  placed  next  to  the  air- 
plane photograph,  shows:  (1)  The  palisade 
with  the  brick  house  inside,  (2)  a  pine 
woods  to  the  south,  where  the  timbers  were 
probably  cut  for  the  palisade,  (3)  land  suit- 
able for  cultivation,  (4)  another  European- 
type  house,  and  (5)  three  Indian  houses 
near  Canary  Creek.  This  European-type 
house  site  was  excavated,  and  from  the  arti- 
facts collected  and  identified  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution's  staff,  it  was  concluded 
that  this  site  was  occupied  intermltt*ntly 
from  1630  to  1750.  Since  "trade  goods"  were 
found  here  In  the  lower  part  of  the  excava- 
tion, it  appears  to  have  been  a  trading  post 
with  the  Indians  when  first  occupied.  All 
these  five  features  were  Included  by  deVrles 
as  the  "Swanendael"  (Valley  of  the  Swans) 
area. 

Features  which  are  Identical  In  these  two 
illustrations  are:  (1)  The  location  of  the 
north  bastion  on  the  south  bank  of  Lewes 
Creek,  west  of  the  northward  bend  of  the 
creek.  The  creek  is  now  caUed  the  Lewes 
and  Rehoboth  Canal,  (2)  The  two  bastions 
are  similar  In  shape  and  are  in  a  nearly 
north-south  position.  (3)  the  four  ffallsade 
lines  in  both  Illustrations  have  the  tame 
compass  directions.  (4)  the  west  comer  of 
the  two  palisade  Illustrations  shows  an  "in- 
denture," or  recess,  instead  of  a  bastion  and 
probably  marks  the  position  of  a  gate,  (6) 
the  east  comer  of  the  palisade.  In  the 
deVrtes  drawing,  shows  an  intersection  of 
two  palisade  lines  with  no  bastion.  Arche- 
ologlcal work  here  was  not  attempted  be- 
cause the  place  of  Intersection  now  lies  down 
the  bank  of  the  canal,  due  to  stream  erosion 
and  the  straightening  of  the  canal  which 
destroyed  this  corner. 

The  Lewes  Historical  Society  Is  trjrlng  to 
enlist  the  support  of  the  State  and  Its  citi- 
zens in  a  program  designed  to  save  the  site 
from  destruction  by  building  operations  or 
industrial  construction  and  to  build  a  replica 
of  the  palisade  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
actual  site,  the  monimaent,  and  the  ceme- 
tery, so  that  all  can  see  and  appreciate  It. 
New  Castle  has  already  made  plans  for  the 
restoration  of  Its  Fort  Caslmlr  blockhouse, 
as  sketched  by  the  Swedish  engineer  Llnde- 
strom  and  as  near  the  actual  site  as  possible. 

TThe  illustrations  mentioned  In  the 
above  article  are  not  printed  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record.] 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  DwYER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  for  today  and  tomor- 
row, on  account  of  Illness  In  family. 

Mr.  Roberts  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gonzalez),  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 
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Mr  Flykt  ibtt  the  request  of  Mr. 
Stephens  .  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  Ljp.auimous  consent,  pernusaion  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to; 

Mr  Halpern  ^at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Morton',  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  reniarics  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr,  Halpern  '  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mo.'^TONi,  for  15  minutes,  on  April  20; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  KuPFERMAN  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Morton  1 ,  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extra;ieous  matter. 

Mr  McDowell  -at  the  reque.'^t  of  Mr. 
VIVIAN',  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Pool  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Vivian  > .  for  60  minutes,  on  April  20;  and 
to  revise  ar,d  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter 


EXTENSION    OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  CoNr,RE.ssioNAL 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  ext-end  remarks 
wa.s  grant-ed  to' 

Mr  FiNo  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter 

Mr  CONTE  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr  Resnick  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter 

Mr,  PiULBiN  In  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  foliowine  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Morton  i  and  to  include  ex- 
trar.eou.s  matter:) 

Mr   Mize 

Mr    KUPFERMAN 

'The  followinK  Mem.b-r'rs  'at  the  re- 
quf'st  of  -Mr  Vivian  1  aiid  to  Include  ex- 
tranedu.'^  matter;) 

Mr  Dingell. 

Mr  Cam.  \n 

Mr  Rees. 

Mr  Rosenth.\l. 

Mr  Downing 

Mr.  Roncalio  in  two  Instances. 

Mr  Rivers  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr  Teaglt!  of  Texas  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Pike. 

Mr.  SCHJIIDHAUSEB. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS   SIGNED 

The  SPE.\KER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  1938.  An  act,  to  amend  the  Indian  Long- 
Term  Lt>aslni?  Act:  and 

8.2729  .\n  act  to  amend  section  4(C)  Of 
the  Sm.ii:  Business  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


Mr 


ADJOLTINMENT 
VIVIAN.     Mr.   Speaker.   I   move 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  45  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  April  20,  1966,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  frc«n  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2316.  Communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
amendments  to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967  for  the  legislative  branch  (H.  Doc.  No. 
423);  to  the  Committee  chi  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2317.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  the 
44th  Annual  Rep>ort  of  the  Board  of  Actu- 
aries of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  System 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1964,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  16  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (H.  Doc.  No. 
425);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2318.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  semiannual  con- 
solidated report  of  balances  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies acquired  without  payment  of  dollars, 
as  of  December  31,  1965,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  87-195;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2319.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting  a  report  on  the  Library 
of  Congress,  including  the  Copyright  Office, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

2320.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  which  have  been 
approved,  according  the  beneficlartee  of  such 
petitions  third  preference  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classification,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  204(d)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  QRIDER :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7354.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Norman 
Morris  Rains;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1439) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORZ:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R,  4584.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Mlchalska  Holoweckyj  (formerly  Mrs.  Anna 
Zalewsti);  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1440 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


thai,  the  House  do  now  adjoun; 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  fpllows: 

By  Mr.  BERBY: 
HJt.  14450.    A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility 
studies  of  certain   water  resource   develop- 
ment  proposals   In   South   Dakota;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.BOaOS: 
HJl.  14461.    A  biU  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlc\ilture   to  regulate  the  trans- 


portation, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs  and 
cats  Intended  to  be  used  for  purposes  of 
research  or  experimentation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJl,  14452.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  pension  and 
profit-sharing  plans  to  provide  contributions 
or  benefits  on  a  nondtsoriminatory  basis  for 
certain  self-employed  Individuals  without 
special  limitations  on  the  amount  of  contri- 
butions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CORBETT: 

BCR.  14453.  A  bill  to  revise  postal  rates  on 
certain  fourth-class  mall,  to  suspend  for  an 
additional  3-year  period  certain  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  postal  appropriations,  to  create 
a  temporary  Commission  on  Parcel  Post  to 
study  parcel  post  problems,  and  lor  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

H.R.  14454,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  require  that  permits 
must  be  obtained  for  the  optratlon  of  com- 
munity antenna  television  systems;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  14455.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  9  of  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

H.R.  14456.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  authority  to  enforce 
abatement  of  pollution,  to  provide  for  filing 
of  notice  with  respect  to  discharge  of  matter 
into  Interstate  or  navigable  waters  and  to 
require  permits  to  regulate  such  discharge  of 
matter,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works, 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 

HJR.  14457.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of 
the   United    States    to    the    Arkansas   River 
Basin    compact,    Kansas-Oklahoma;    to   the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  14458.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  Increase 
the  funds  available  for  major  metropolitan 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

H.R,  14459.  A  bUl  to  assist  the  domestic 
commercial  fishing  industry  through  the 
construction  of  three  advanced-design  fac- 
tory fishing  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  14460.  A  bill  to  amend  tie  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
so  as  to  authorize  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  sea-grant  colleges  and  programs 
by  initiating  and  supporting  programs  of  ed- 
ucation, training,  and  research  in  the  marine 
sciences  and  a  program  of  advisory  services 
relating  to  activities  In  the  marine  sciences, 
to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  submerged  lands 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  by  partici- 
pants carrying  out  these  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics, 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 

H.R.  14461.  A  bill  giving  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  compact  between  the  States 
of  Arizona  and  California  defining  a  bound- 
ary between  those  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUOT: 

H.R.  14462.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
so  as  to  authortze  the  ettablishment  a:id 
operation  of  sea-grant  colleges  and  pro- 
grams b-  initiating  and  supporting  pro- 
g;ram8  of  education,  training,  and  research 
in  the  marine  sciences  and  a  program  of  ad- 
visory services  relating  to  activities  In  the 
marine  sciences,  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the 
submerged  lands  of  the  Outer  Continental 
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Shelf  by  participants  carrying  out  these  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 

H.R.  14463.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  promo- 
tton  of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring 
the  disclosure  of  finance  charges  in  coimec- 
tlon  with  extensions  of  credit;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 

H.R.  14464.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
19,  1886,  relating  to  coastwise  passenger 
transportation  for  the  purposes  of  protecting 
the  traveling  public,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H.R.  14465.  A  bill  to  extend  the  application 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  to  certain 
positions  in,  and  employees  of,  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr,  MORRISON: 

HJl.  14466.  A  bin  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 

H.R.  14467.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 19,  1949,  entitled  "An  act  to  assist 
States  in  collecting  sales  and  use  taxes  on 
cigarettes,"  so  as  to  control  all  types  of  Illegal 
transportation  of  cigarettes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  14468.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  Federal 
grants  under  the  open-space  land  program 
for  the  development  and  redevelopment  of 
existing  open-space  land;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 

H.R.  14469.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  manage- 
ment, use,  and  public  benefits  from  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail,  a  scenic  trail  designed  pri- 
marily for  foot  travel  through  natural  or 
primitive  areas,  and  extending  generally 
from  Maine  to  Georgia;  to  facilitate  and  pro- 
mote Federal,  State,  local,  and  private  co- 
operation and  assistance  for  the  promotion 
of  the  trail,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
(Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  REUSS: 

nn.  14470,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  of  March  16,  1934, 
to  increase  by  $2  the  fee  for  such  stamp;  to 
tbe  Conunlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 

H.R.  14471.  A  bill  -to  protect  the  morale 
and  efficiency  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  by  prohibiting  the  making  of  certain 
threatening  and  abusive  communications  to 
members  of  such  forces  or  their  famUles,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

H.R.  14472.  A  bUl  to  remove  the  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  claims  for  activities  of  the 
National  Guard  payable  under  title  32, 
tmited  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  14473.  A  blU  to  reclassify  COTtaln  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
»n(t  civil  Service. 

Hii.    14474.  A   bill    to   amend   the    tariff 

•cliedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide  that 

certain  forms  of  copper  be  admitted  free  of 

"•uty;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 

H.R  14475.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  certain  11m- 
Itstions  on  the  amount  of  the  deduction  for 
wntrlbutiona  to  pension  and  profit-sharing 
plans  made  on  behalf  of  self-employed  In- 


dividuals and  to  change  the  definition  of 
"earned  Income"  applicable  with  respect  to 
such  plans;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr,  ASHBROOK: 
H.R,  14476.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.R.  14477.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  an  addi- 
tional Income  exemption  of  $1,200  for  a  tax- 
payer or  spouse  who  is  a  student  at  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
H.R.  14478.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7701 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
clarify  the  tax  status  of  certain  professional 
associations  and  corporations  formed  tmder 
State  law;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.  14479.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  weather 
modification  program  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce;  to  tne  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.R,  14480.  A   bill   to   provide   for  adjust- 
ing conditions  of  comp>etitlon  between  cer- 
tain domestic  Industries  and  foreign  Indus- 
tries with  respect  to  the  level  of  wages  and 
the  working  conditions  In  the  production  of 
articles  Imported  into  the  United  States;  to 
the  (Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona ; 
H.R.  14481.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  the  amount 
which  may  be  paid  on  accovmt  of  the  fu- 
neral expenses  of  certain  veterans  from  $250 
to  $300;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

ByMr.  SCHISLER: 
H.R.  14482.     A  bill  to  provide  for  a  special 
milk  program  for  children;  to  the  Committee 
on  A^culture. 

H.R,  14483.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  Public 
Law  874.  81st  Congress,  vrtth  respect  to  the 
method  of  computing  pvayments  thereunder; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SIKES : 
H.R.  14484.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

ByMr,  STALBAUM: 
H.R.  14485.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United   States   Code  so   as   to  broaden   the 
veterans'    educational     assistance    program 
under  that  title  to  provide  for  assistance  In 
on-the-job  training  programs,  on-the-farm 
training  programs,  and  certain  flight  train- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.  14486.  A  bill  to  permit  Federal   em- 
ployees to   purchase  shares  of   Federal-   or 
States-chartered      credit     \inions      through 
voluntary  payroll  allotment;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 
HJl.  14487,  A  bin  to  extend  the  application 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  to  certain 
positions  In.  and  employees  of.  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr,  FEIGHAN: 
H.R.  14488.  A  bill  to  make  provisions  for 
necessary  travel  controls;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  14489.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Italian- 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
Inc.,  and  the  status  of  that  organization 
under  certain  laws  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H3.  14490.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  career  In- 
centives for  certain  professionally  trained 
officers  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  14491.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  In  th« 
National  Institutes  oX  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
H.R.  14492.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropodists'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  bene- 
fits for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
HJl.  14493.  A  bin  to  allow  for  Income  tax 
purposes  a  deduction  for  additions  to  an 
account  for  accrued  vacation  pay  earned  by 
employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  14494.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  with  respect  to  the  hours 
*  of  operation  of  certain  broadcasting  stations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OLSON  of  MinnesoU : 
H.R.  14495.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prescribe  criminal  pen- 
alties for  the  Illegal  importation  of  depres- 
sant and  stimulant  drugs;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  14496.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  postmaster*  and  rural  carriers 
solely  on  a  merit  basis,  and  for  other  pur- 
PKiees;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 
HJl.  14497.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring 
the  disclosure  of  finance  charges  In  connec- 
tion with  extensions  of  credit;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  14498.  A  blU  to  regulate  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  use  oi 
unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging  or 
labeling  of  certain  consumer  commodities 
distributed  In  such  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  14499.  A  bin  to  expand  and  Improve 
ejdsting  law  and  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling pollution  from  vessels  and  certain 
other  sources  In  the  Great  Lakes  and  other 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  14500.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre-   ' 
tary  of  the  Army  to  conduct  an  engineering 
study  of,  and  to  construct,  a  second  entrance 
into  San  Diego  Harbor,  Calif.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CAHILL: 
HJl.   14501.     A   biU  to  amend  title  88  of 
the  United  States  Code  in  order  to  establish 
In  the  Veterans'  Administration  a  national 
veterans'  cemetery  system  consisting  of  all 
cemeteries   of  the  United  States  In  which 
veterans  of  any  war  or  conflict  are  or  may 
be  burled;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs, 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
KM.  U502.  A  bin  to  amend  title  88  of  the 
United  states  Code  In  order  to  establish  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  a  national  vet- 
erans' cemetery  system  consisting  of  aU 
cemeteries  of  the  United  States  in  which 
veterans  of  any  war  or  conflict  are  or  may  be 
buried;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  OALLAOHEB: 
HJl.  14603     A  bir,  to  amend  title  S8  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  establish  in 

the  Veterans'  Administration  a  natlcnr;! 
veterans'  cemetery  system  consisting  of  all 
cemeteries  of  the  United  States  In  which 
veterans  of  any  war  or  conflict  are  or  may  be 
burled;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr   HELSTOSKI 

HR  145134  A  bii!  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  in  order  to  establish 
In  thf  Ve'ernns'  Administration  a  national 
veterans'  cemetery  system  consisting  of  all 
cemeteries  of  the  United  States  in  which 
veterans  of  any  war  or  conflict  are  or  may  be 
burled;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  A3a;rs 

By  Mr   HOWARD 

HR.  14505  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  in  order  to  establish 
In  the  Veterans'  Administration  a  national 
veterans'  cemetery  system  consisting  of  all 
cemeteries  of  tne  United  States  In  which 
veterans  of  any  war  or  conflict  are  or  may  be 
burled;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
insular  Affairs 

By  Mr    JOELSON : 

HR  14506  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  in  order  to  establish 
in  the  Veterans'  Administr.Htion  a  national 
veterans'  cemetery  system  consisting  of  aU 
cemeteries  of  the  United  States  In  which 
veterans  of  any  war  or  conflict  are  or  may  be 
buried;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr   KREB3 

H  R  14507  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  in  order  to  establish 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration  a  national 
veterans'  cemetery  system  consisting  of  all 
cemeteries  of  the  United  Suites  In  which 
veterans  of  any  war  or  conflict  are  or  may  be 
burled;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr    McGRATH; 

HR  14508  A  bii:  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  In  order  to  establish 
In  the  Veterans'  Administration  a  national 
veterans'  cemetery  system  consisting  of  all 
cemeteries  of  the  United  States  in  which 
veterans  of  any  war  or  conflict  are  or  may  be 
burled,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr   MINISH 

H  R.  14509  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  m  order  to  establish 
In  the  Veterans'  Administration  a  national 
veterans'  cemetery  system  consisting  of  aU 
cemeteries  of  the  United  States  In  which 
veterans  of  any  war  or  conflict  are  or  may  be 
burled;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr    PATTEN 

HR,  14510  A  bU!  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  Suites  Code  in  order  to  establish 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration  a  national 
veterans'  cemetery  system  consisting  of  all 
cemeteries  of  the  United  States  in  which 
veterans  of  anv  war  or  conflict  are  or  may  be 
burled;  to  the  Coiiimittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr    RODINO: 

H  R.  14511  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  in  order  to  establish 
in  the  Veteran.s'  Administr.itlon  a  national 
veterans  cemetery  system  consisting  of  all 
cemeteries  of  the  United  States  in  which 
Veterans  of  any  war  or  conflict  are  or  may  be 
burled;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  WIDNALL: 

HR  14512  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  In  order  to  establish 
In  the  Veterans'  Administration  a  national 
veterans'   cemetery  system  consisting  of  all 


cemeteries  of  the  United  States  in  which 
veterans  of  any  war  or  conflict  are  or  may  be 
burled:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 
H.J.  Ree.  1067.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  author- 
ize the  F>re«ldent  to  proclaim  the  first  week 
of  AugTost  of  each  year  as  American  Youth 
Week:  to  the  Ck>minlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GORMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  1068.  Joint  resolution  ezpreealng 
the  intent  of  the  Ckjngress  with  respect  to 
appropriations  for  watershed  planning  for 
fiscal  year  1966;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations . 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
H.J.  Rea.  1069.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of 
April  1967  as  National  Residence  £Call  Month; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ORIPFIN: 
H.J.  Res.  1070.  Joint  reeolution  to  create  a 
delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  Atlantic 
nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affatrs. 

By  Mr.  HOSM£K: 
HJ.  Res.  1071.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Consrtltutlon  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  voluntary  participa- 
tion in  prayer  in  public  schools;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  IRWIN: 
H.J.  Res.  1072.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  Atlantic 
nations;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  1073.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.J.  Res.  1074.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
appropriations  for  watershed  planning  for 
fiscal  year  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

By  Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota: 
H.J.  Res.  1075.  Joint  resolution  to  request 
the  President  to  negotiate  with  the  Mexi- 
can Oovemment  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
up  a  Joint  United  States-Mexican  Commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  flow  of  marihuana, 
narcotic  drugs,  and  dangerous  drugs  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.  Res.  819.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Committee  on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Com- 
mltee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXn, 

460.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Blassachiuetts.  relative  to  repealing  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HJl.  14613.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sophie 
Duca;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
HR.  14514.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Vernon 
M.  Nichols;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. ^ 


ByMr.  BURKE: 
HJR.  14615.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  late 
Albert  E.  Jameson,  Jr.;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLEVENGER: 
HJl.  14516.  A   bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mltsu 
Blomstrom;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HR.  14517.  A  bill  to  amend  Private  Law 
86-203  to  permit  the  use  of  the  vessel  John 
F.  Drews  In  the  coastwise  trade  while  it  is 
owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
HR.  14518.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Douglas 
Fu  Yuan;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
HJl.  14519.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Michele 
Ponte-Affronti;    to   the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  14520.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Leonardo 

Bullaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 

HJl.  14621.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Glrish 

Kumar   Poddar;    to   the   Committee   on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
HR.  14522.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Wan  Do 
Chang  and  Ok  Chong  Lee;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
H.R.  14523.  A   biU   for   the   relief   of  Chin 
Bak  Koon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  OTITNGER: 
HJl.  14524.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Paul  Luclen  Fontaine;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  14525.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
C.  Macpherson,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU: 
HJl.  14626.  A   bill    for    the   relief   of  Luis 
Barca    Ruiz;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  POWELL: 
HJl.  14527.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Ingrld 
Cecilia  St.  Hllalre;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  14528.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Georgia 
Kapasourls;     the    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RACE: 
HJl.  14529.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elvira 
Lagat;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
HR.  14530.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Grace 
Marie   Oadden;    to   the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  14531.  A  bUl  lor  the  relief  of  Settle 
J.    Miner    and    Herman   Floyd   WUllams;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
HJl.  14532.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  CresceniW 
Paollello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 
H.R.  14533.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of   an   ionosonde  for   the  use  of  the 
University  of  Illinois;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  RYAN: 
HJl.  14534.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Mr. 
Moshe  Gonen  and  his  wife,  Ahuva  Gonen; 
to  the  Commltt.(»«"  nn  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH, 
374.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
ot  the  National  Guard  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia, Sacramento,  Calif.,  relative  to  re- 
taining National  Guard  divisions,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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Fino  Introdnces  Compromite  Mats  Trans- 
portation Bill  To  Aid  Big  Cities 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A  FINO 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Avril  19, 1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  which  I  feel  will 
improve  the  Mass  Transportation  Act 
and  make  it  a  better  tool  for  meeting 
the  mass  transit  needs  of  our  big  cities. 
So  far,  the  Mass  Transportation  Act  has 
not  been  able  to  make  a  real  dent  in  this 
problem,  and  the  administration  does  not 
seem  to  be  rising  to  the  challenge. 

The  fiscal  1967  mass  transportation 
budget  is  a  study  in  woeful  inadequacy. 
Surely  the  administration  must  under- 
stand that  mass  transportation  in  our 
great  cities  needs  action  and  not  prom- 
ises. 

I  am  doubly  discouraged  at  adminis- 
tration treatment  of  mass  transportation 
when  I  view  it  alongside  of  administra- 
tion tenderness  toward  the  airlines.  The 
airlines  are  making  vast  profits — their 
combined  revenues  were  $2.3  billion  in 
1965,  up  18  percent.  Why  should  the 
airlines  get  the  gravy  from  the  Govern- 
ment while  urban  mass  transportation 
operations  are  forgotten?  It  is  mass 
transit  that  cannot  break  even  financlal- 
]^,  not  the  airlines.  Aviation  subsidies 
have  climbed  from  $200  million  in  1957 
to  a  proposed  $900  million  in  this  com- 
ing year's  budget  while  annual  author- 
ization for  msiss  transit  have  yet  to  reach 
$200  million.  This  is  a  sorry  state  of 
afTalrs. 

I  believe  that  my  proposals  would  be 
a  great  shot  in  the  arm  for  urban  mass 
transit.  In  the  first  place,  my  bill  would 
repeal  the  discriminajtory  12 1/2 -percent 
limit  on  the  funds  that  can  go  to  any  one 
State  in  each  fiscal  year.  This  limita- 
tion unrealistically  restricts  the  ability  of 
the  mass  transit  program  to  cope  with 
the  needs  of  New  York  and  a  few  other 
States. 

Besides  stripping  the  program  of  this 
unfair  limit,  I  think  we  have  to  in- 
crease the  Federal  financial  partici- 
pation in  approved  programs.  My  bill 
raises  the  Federal  share  to  a  figure  be- 
tween 66%  and  90  percent,  depending 
on  the  local  tax  burden.  Heavily  taxed 
areas  like  New  York  would  profit. 

My  bill  also  Increases  the  yearly  au- 
thorization for  the  progr£un  to  $175  mil- 
lion a  year  and  puts  the  program  on  a 
permanent  basis. 

The  key  section  of  my  bill  embodies 
legislatively  the  very  sound  suggestion 
of  New  York  City's  Acting  Transit  Au- 
thority Chairman  John  Gllhooley  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  best  aid 
local  mass  transit  programs  by  provid- 
ing Federal  aid  to  pay  the  interest  costs 
of  local  borrowing.  If  we  give  New  York 
City  $10  million  a  year.  New  York  City 
can  service  a  debt  of  $400  million  with 


that  aid.  This  is  the  way  to  stretch 
Federal  dollars  and  to  encourage  local 
financial  initiative.  My  bill  would  make 
this  type  of  thing  eligible  for  mass  tran- 
sit act  grEints.  Under  my  bill.  Federal 
grants  would  be  payable  to  underwrite 
the  interest  charges  on  loans  floated  by 
States  of  local  agencies  to  finance  proj- 
ects which  are  of  a  type  eligible  for 
regular  Mass  Transportation  Act  assist- 
ance. 

My  bill  also  states  specifically  that 
commuter  subsidy  efforts  qualify  as  fi- 
nancial demonstration  projects  under  the 
act.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  also  calls 
for  a  $1  milUon  crash  research  program 
into  the  optimum  way  of  restructuring 
urban  mass  transportation. 

I  believe  my  bill  is  a  solid,  workable 
and  realistic  proposal.  It  Includes  a 
number  of  suggestions  made  by  others. 
I  believe  that  this  bill  is  not  pie  in  the 
sky.  I  think  it  is  nothing  more  than 
an  equitable  suid  workable  alternative 
to  the  small  potatoes  mass  transit  pack- 
age offered  by  the  administration. 


Army  and  Air  Force  Specify  Fixeti  Wmg 
Aircraft  Responsibilities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF   SOtTTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  19, 1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  I  have  been 
particularly  interested  in  the  airlift 
capabilities  of  our  armed  services,  es- 
pecially within  southeast  Asia.  To  date, 
a  number  of  the  airlift  and  tactical  sup- 
port responsibilities  have,  of  necessity, 
been  Interservlce.  It  is  my  pleasure  to 
announce  that  the  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  and  the  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S. 
Army,  have  formulated  a  joint  decision 
regarding  the  responsibilities  of  their 
respective  services  for  the  control  and 
employment  of  ceitaln  types  of  fixed  and 
rotary  wing  aircraft. 

The  Army  will  transfer  its  CV-2 — 
Caribou — and  CV-7 — Buffalo — aircraft 
to  the  Air  Force  and  the  Air  Force  will  be 
responsible  for  all  future  Intratheater 
fixed-wing  tactical  airlift.  Other  type 
fixed  wing  aircraft  are  not  affected. 

The  Army  will  be  responsible  for  all 
rotary  wing  support  for  intratheater 
movement,  fire  support,  supply  and  re- 
supply  of  Army  forces  and  those  Air 
Force  elements  working  with  Army  units 
to  coordinate  air  support.  The  Air 
Force  will  retain  responsibility  for  rotary 
wing  aircraft  involved  in  Air  Force 
search  and  rescue  and  special  air  war- 
fare missions  and  Air  Force  rotary  wing 
administrative  support  missions. 

In  cases  of  operational  need  the  joint 
or  unified  commander  is  authorized  to 
attach  the  CV-2,  CV-7.  and  C-123  type 


aircraft  to  Army  corps,  division,  or  sub- 
ordinate units  in  the  field  to  perform 
supply,  resupply,  or  troop  lift  fimctions. 

The  Air  Force  and  the  Army  will  con- 
tinue to  consult  on  the  design  of  follow- 
on  fixed  wing  aircraft  to,  assure  that  the 
takeoff,  landing,  and  load  carrying  char- 
acteristics meet  the  needs  of  the  Army 
for  supply,  resupply,  and  troop  move- 
ment functions.  Joint  Air  Force-Army 
development  of  vertical  takeoff  and  land- 
ing aircraft — VTOL — wlU  continue  and 
the  consideration  of  methods  of  em- 
ployment and  control  of  this  t3T>e  of 
aircraft  will  continue  as  the  aircraft 
evolve. 

I  feel  it  Is  significant  that  actions  re- 
quired by  this  agreement  will  be  com- 
pleted by  January  1,  1967. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  continuing 
cooperation  of  these  services  in  their 
joint  effort  to  review  and  establish  the 
most  effective  means  of  accomplishing 
their  respective  missions. 

I  strongly  feel  that  this  joint  decision 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  will  greatly  enhance  the  capa- 
bilities of  both  our  fixed  and  rotary  wing 
aircraft. 


Surrey  of  Veterans'  Attitudes  Toward  VA 
Hospital  Care 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Hu  1.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19. 1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

SXJllVBT    OF   VSTERANS'    AtTTTUDES    TOWARD    VA 

HosPTtAi.  Cars 

In  an  effort  to  get  a  better  insight  into 
the  quality  of  hospital  care  provided  by  the 
VA  general  hospitals,  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  haa 
issued  two  questionnaires  to  former  VA  pa- 
tients. The  first  of  these  questionnaire* 
was  mailed  on  June  25,  1985,  to  2,882  vet- 
erans, who  were  discharged  from  the  VA 
general  hospitals  during  the  period  June  14 
to  June  18,  1986,  following  treatment  for  a 
medical  or  surgical  condition.  These  vet- 
erans, randomly  selected,  constituted  30  per- 
cent of  the  general  hospitals'  discharges 
during  that  period.  There  were  1.434  replies 
(a  response  rate  of  53  percent),  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  replies  were  published  in  Issue 
109  (released  Augtist  6,  1966)  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  answers  to  the  first  questionnaire  in- 
dicated that  most  respondents  were  satisfied 
with  their  hospital  treatment.  Thus  In  re- 
ply to  the  question.  "What  is  your  overall 
evaluation  of  the  care  you  received  while 
a  patient?"  83  percent  replied  "Excellent," 
12.8  percent  replied  "Pair,"  and  only  2  per- 
cent replied  "Poor."  (An  additional  2.3 
percent  made   no  reply  to   this  question.) 

The  first  questionnaire  did  not  permit 
analysis  on  a  hospttal-by-hoepltal  basis  be- 
cause the  number  of  responses  averaged 
about  11  per  hospital,  ranging  from  none  at 
Shreveport,  La.,  to  30  at  Hlnes. 
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Consequei-",.;.  <<■  secor.ti  questionnaire  waa 
issued  to  a  larger  number  of  veterans.  Tbe 
second  questionnaire  was  revised  and  re- 
worded, based  on  the  experience  of  the  first 
and  baa  boen  printed  as  House  Committee 
Frtnt  171,  April   19.  1966 

By  February  11.  1966  t;;e  cutoff  date,  84 
of  the  120  reporting  hospitals  bad  distrib- 
uted questionnaires  to  300  discharged 
patients.  The  remaining  36  hospitals  re- 
ported from  51  to  185  discharges  to  whom 
questionnaires  were  Issued.  All  together, 
31.687  veterans  received  questionnaires. 

Slightly  more  than  one-third — 7,872,  or 
36  3  percent  of  the  21.687  veterans — re.r^s^. 
5:x)nded  by  March  7.  the  committee's  cutoff 
dite  for  receiving  replies  Omitting  the  VA 
hiispltal  at  Saa  Jua.n,  PH  -ir.ere  language 
clitflculties  were  er  our.-ered  %'  the  extent 
that  only  ti;ree  quejtionr;.i::t's  were  com- 
pleted, the  percentage  of  response  among 
the  Individual  hospitals  rr.nged  from  9.6  per- 
(cnt  at  Amarlllo.  Tex.,  to  60  7  percent  at 
Erie  Pa  The  number  of  questionnaires 
issued  a.'iCi  the  number  and  percent  of  re- 
spoiidep.t.s    Dy  nospital.  is  s.hown  in  table  1. 

A  summary  of  the  answers  from  all  re- 
spondent.s  is  contained  in  table  2.  The  up- 
per portion  of  the  table  contains  data  show- 
ing t.ie  number  uf  respondents  and  answers 
to  each  question  Note  that  although  there 
were  7.372  respondents  sending  In  questlon- 
naire.s.    not    all    respondents    answered    all 


questions.  Thus  only  7,380  respondents 
answered  question  1(a).  Failure  to  Indicate 
a  clear  "Yes"  or  "No"  on  the  questionnaire 
was  considered  as  a  failure  to  respond,  for 
purposes  of  these  tabulations. 

Responses  to  the  Individual  questions 
which  may  be  considered  as  being  favorable 
to  the  VA  are  Indicated  by  an  asterisk  (e.g.. 
a  "Yes"  answer  to  question  2  or  a  "No" 
answer  to  question  (4(b)).  Neutral  ques- 
tions, such  as  questions  1(a),  1(b),  and  15, 
have  no  asterisks  In  either  the  "Yes"  or  "No" 
columns.  Thus  the  asterisk  sign  makes  It 
convenient  for  the  reader  to  spot  the  num- 
ber and  percent  of  favorable  responses  to 
any  Individual  question. 


A  review  of  the  asterisked  percentages  in 
table  2  indicates  that  the  overall  responses  of 
the  respondents  are  quite  favorable  to  the 
VA.  The  lowest  favorable  response  rate  for 
any  question,  question  4(a),  is  85.7  percent 

In  the  lower  portion  of  table  2  is  shown 
a  summary  of  (a)  all  favorable  and  unfavor- 
able replies  to  "All  questions,"  and  to  those 
combinations  of  questions  which  are  be- 
lieved to  relate  specifically  to  (b)  physician 
care,  (c)  nursing  care,  (d)  dietetic  service, 
(e)  housekeeping,  and  (f)  general  hospital 
management. 

The  table  below  shows  the  average  percent 
and  range  of  percents  of  favorable  responses 
among  the  VA  general  hospitals. 


Question  groaplns 


All  questioa^ 

Physician  care  (2,7,  8,  and  11(a)) 

Nursing  care  (9(a)  to  9(c)  and  10) 

DieWtlca,  (13(8)  to  13(dl) 

Housekeeping  (3(a)  to  3(e),  12(a)  to  12(c)  and  4(b)) 

Ueneral  hospital  management  (4(a),  4(c).  4(d),  4(e)  (I),  6(a),  S(b),  6,  and 
14) 


Average 
percent  all 
hospitals 


95.0 
92.9 
96.3 
83.4 
96.5 
93.5 


Percent  range 


lowest 
hospital 


81.2 
79.7 
80.8 
71.8 
84.0 
78.3 


Highest 
hospiui 


992 
994 
100  0 
100.0 
100. 0 


The  percents  Indicate  thst  the  majority  of 
respondents  at  each  hospital  reported  favor- 
ably on  all  facets  of  their  care,  and  that  the 


minimum  favorable  response  among  the  In- 
dividual hospitals  for  any  response  grouping 
did  not  fall  below  71.6  percent. 


Table  1. — Number  of  veterans  receiving  quest 

ionnair»a  and  number  and  percent  of  respondents,  VA  general  hospiialt 

Hospitals 

Number  of 

▼eteraiu 

receiving 

queMiomtaires 

Number  o( 

veterans 
responding 

Percent  of 

veterans 

tmpoDdiag 

Hospitals 

Number  of 

rtfterans 

receiving 

questionnaires 

Number  of 

veterans 
responding 

Percent  of 

veterans 

responding 

Total 

21,087 

7,872 

36.3 

Kerrvllle,  Tex 

200 
200 
130 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
118 
176 
106 
200 
200 
200 
106 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
•      178 
200 
187 
200 
300 

«0 
300 
144 
200 

82 
300 
200 
200 
200 

aoo 
aoo 
aoo 

aoo 

200 

aoo 

200 

aoo 

96 

aoo 
aoo 

M7 
141 
300 
100 
300 
182 
200 

72 
83 
78 
92 
86 
56 
28 
93 
.111 
66 
75 
89 
74 
66 
64 
22 
83 
86 

108 
78 
77 
39 
50 
46 
78 
78 

105 
77 
67 
45 
87 
70 

118 
43 
42 
41 
53 

113 
46 
63 
3 
44 
60 
84 
06 
84 
96 
64 
'32 

104 

n 

37 
83 
49 
65 
60 
92 
98 
82 
64 
53 

36  C 

41.  ^ 

(M.C 

Albany.  NY 

200 
200 
200 

74 
156 
200 
200 
1S8 

91 
12B 
200 
186 
200 
100 
200 
150 

51 
200 
200 
200 
200 

81 

«« 
115 
200 
200 
300 

lao 

200 
200 
200 
200 

ago 
aoo 

200 

aoo 
aoo 
aoo 
aoo 

84 

aoo 

200 

aoo 

127 
300 
186 
300 
143 
134 

too 

83 
200 
200 
300 

200 
18» 
200 
200 
100 

68 
71 
05 
35 
15 
SO 
63 
77 
48 
37 
51 
37 
49 
44 
77 
86 
40 
OS 
66 
77 
83 
S7 
32 
47 
89 
65 
92 
48 
45 
78 
81 
49 
60 
43 
84 
93 
64 
60 
68 
61 
85 
82 
82 
90 
33 
24 
88 
74 
66 
63 
30 
79 
48 
83 
83 
87 

n 

79 
46 

29.0 
35.5 
47.5 
47.3 
9.6 
28.0 
26.5 
39.9 
82.7 
29.4 
26.5 
20.0 
24.5 
40.4 
38.6 
54.5 
78.4 
31.8 
33.0 
38.5 
41.5 
46.7 
48.5 
40.9 
44.5 
32.5 
46.0 

4ao 

22.5 
39.0 
40.5 
24.5 
300 
21.6 
42.0 
46.5 
27.0 
315 
29.0 

ear 

42.8 
41.0 
41.0 
48.6 
16.6 
17.6 
43.0 

ea.i 

41.0 
26.5 
56.6 
30.5 
24.0 
26.5 
41  5 
54.7 
29.0 
89.6 
26.6 

IJnen'n,  N<>hr 

AlhiiniMrniM    fj,  M»                     ; :  /, 

UttW  Rock,  Ark : 

LIvermore,  Calif      .. .  ... 

46  0 

Alexandria,  La „^ 

43  0 

Mtoona.  P« 

Long  Beach,  Calif 

Los  Angeles,  Calif - 

Louisville,  Ky 

28  0 

\  marlllo.  Tea _. »..  .  .. 

Aim  Artxir,  MMi ^ 

14.0 
46.S 

Atlanta,  0» 

Madison,  Wis 

Manchester,  N.H 

Marlon,  111 

55  t 

Anirasta.  Oa 

S5  1 

BaUTla.  N.Y^..: 

42.9 

Bath.  N.r 

Marlln.  Tex , 

53. » 

Bhv  Pines.  FJa. „ 

Martinez.  Calif 

37.0 

K-fklpy,  w.  Va 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va 

33.0 

i(i»  Spring.  T»x.. . ...    ...' 

MpTTiphli,  "fpnn 

32.0 

1'  ;..v;.  Nfiss 

Miles  City,  Mont 

20.8 

!('■•  'nrham.  Ala , 

Mtnn«<*pnlt«,  MInii ,.  ,    

41.5 

If    !!.<.       I    Iftiio ..i.._.. 

Bouhani,  Tex ,,— , 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Mountain  Home,  Tenn 

42.5 
54.0 

Roston.  Mags Z.:..i 

Muskogee,  Okia 

39.0 

,,„,.,    v;  Y __ 

N4fhvflli>,  T«nn 

38.  S 

1     "-     n.N.Y.„ 

Nawtngt^n,  Conn                                             .    . 

19.6 

!(•.••>  :l.    !*.Y 

New  riHeanii,  I,fl      

2J.0 

Bulli-r.  Pa 

Caatle  Point,  N.Y 

New  York.  N.Y 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla 

23.0 
39.0 

Chtjvejine,  Wvo , .    i  ... 

Omaha,  Nelw.".. . 

39.0 

Chicago,  nl.  (West  Side) 

Oteen,  N.C..„ 

Palo  Alto,  Calif 

S3.i 

Chicago,  in.  ^'research) 

38.5 

Clndnnatl.  Ohio    

Philadelphia,  Pa      

S3.i 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va_ 

PhnnniT,  Arif 

25.3 

Cleveland,  (3hio— , 

Columhla.  S.r 

Pittsburgh,  Pa „ 

Poplar  Bluff.  Mo.. 

43.5 
47.3 

Coral  Oablee,  Fla 

Pnrtl»nH,  Onf 

59.0 

Dallas.  Tex  

Providence,  R.I. 

21.5 

Dayton,  Ohto    .' ^, 

Reno.  -Nev 

4«.7 

DearLorn,  Mich , 

Richmond,  Va 

20.5 

Denver,  fV))o  

Saginaw.  Mich..           ..          ...  ...    .. 

36.8 

Dee  Moinea,  Iowa  ..*.t . 

silt  T^^kB  rny,  TI|«h 

56  5 

Dublin,  ijB     

Ban  Fernando".  Calif 

56.1 

Durham,  N.C 

San  Francisco,  CalU 

31.5 

East  Orange,  NJ 

San  Juan,  P. R    

1.5 

Erie.  Pa 

fieattte.  Wash  

22  0 

FwRo,  .N.  Dak 

Shreveport,  La 

34.5 

Fayetleville.  Ark     

Sioux  Falls,  8.  Dak 

42.0 

Fayeltevllle,  N.r , 

Spokane,  Wash 

48.0 

Fort  Harrison.  Moot ^ 

St.  Louis,  Mo _ 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

42.0 

Fort  HowTird,  Md 

46.0 

Kort  Wavne,  Ind 

Temple,  Tex 

32.0 

Fresno,  rsllf. 

Tucson,  \Tit          

18.0 

Grand  MUind.  Nehr 

Vancouver,  Wash 

52.0 

Grand  Jniictlun,  Colo 

Wadsworth,  Kans.  ..    .  . 

38.5 

TMnes,  111 

Walla  Walta,  Wash 

389 

H-u  Surings.  S.  Dak 

Washington,  D.C            .       . 

41.0 

H  ms''in.  Tet 

Vr'Mt  Havnn,  Pnnn 

24.5 

IlunlUigton.  W.  Va 

West  Rotbury,  Mass             .    ..    ..    - 

33  0 

Indlanapoll!.  Ind 

Whipple,  Arlt 

42.  • 

Iowa  riiv.  Iowa    ... 

White  River  Junction,  Vt 

Wichita,  Kans 

46.0 

Iron  Mount  Jn.  MIeh 

51. « 

Jackson.  .MIsi.  

Wllko«-B8rr»,  Pa                                

41.  • 

K  insa.^  City.  Mo 

Wilmington,  DeL 

35.} 

K.'coughtan.  Va 

Wood,  vVls 

36.5 
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Tablk  2.— Total  pespondenis  to  each  question,  number  and  percent  of  resnondenls  answering  "yes"  or  "no,"  and  number  and  percent  of 

favorable  answers  to  grouped.  Questions — AU  VA  general  hospitals 


[Asterlck  (•)  denotes  favorable  response] 


AU  stations— Question 


I  (a)  Have  you  ever  been  a  patient  in  a  VA  hospital  beforeT -- 

'  (b)  If  "yes."  in  this  hospital? - - --, ; 

2.  Did  the  admitting  doctor  Interview  you  in  a  friendly  and  understanding  manner? 

i.  About  your  roMn— 

(a)  Was  it  attractive? - - — 

(b)  Was  it  clean  when  you  arrived? 

(c)  Was  it  ventilated? - 

(d)  W'as  it  well  lighted? _ — 

(e)  Was  your  bed  comfortable? — 

4.  About  your  comfort— 

(a)  Were  you  annoyed  by  noises? 

If  "yes,"  was  this  due  to —  , 

(1)  Visitors? - ^ 

(2)  Roommate? - - — - 

(3)  Equipment' — — - 

(4)  Hospital  personnel? - 

(6)  Radio  or  TV  sets? - 

(b)  Were  you  annoyed  by  so-called  hospital  odors? — - 

(c)  Were  yon  awakened  too  early  In  the  morning? .-— - 

(d)  Were  hospital  routines  arranged  so  yoo  could  generally  get  sufficient  rest? 

(e)  Were  there  other  patienu  in  your  room?— - — 

If  "yes,"  did  they  disturb  you? - - • 

5.  About  your  visitors— 

(a)  Were  vou  satisfied  with  visiting  hours? - -- • 

(b)  Did  your  visitors  receive  courteous  treatment  from  hospital  personnel? 

e   Were  hospital  rules  and  schedules  adcfiuately  explained  to  you? -- ----- 

7   Were  tests  and  treatmenu  explained  to  you  so  that  you  understood  what  was  happemngT. 

i.  Before  being  discharged,  were  you  histructed  how  to  care  for  yourself  at  home? 

9   Do  you  feel  the  nurses  were — 

(a)  Skilled  by  giving  you  personal  care? - , 

(b)  Interested  in  you  as  a  person? ....... 

(c)  Prompt  in  doing  things  for  you? 

ID  Did  you  have  as  much  nursing  care  as  needed?.. — 

Did  the  following  give  you  friendly  efficient  service? 

(a)  Doctors  (other  than  your  own)? - - 

(b)  Dentists? 

(c)  Technicians  who  drew  blood? — 

(d)  Technicians  who  took  X-rays? -"- 

(e)  Nursing  attendants? - 

Housekeeping: 

(a)  Was  room  cleaned  dally? 

(h)  Were  cleaning  person.s  considerate  of  you? - - 

(c)  Was  a  good  cleaning  Job  done? 

13.  In  regard  to  food  and  considering  whether  or  not  you  were  on  special  diet— 

(a)  Were  the  servings  adequate? 

(b)  Was  the  hot  portion  of  tlic  meal  served  hot? — 

(c)  Were  the  meals  attractively  served? - - - — — 

(d)  Did  you  Ijke  the  coffee? 

II  In  general,  do  you  feel  you  had  good  hospital  care? 

15.  Did  you  receive  surgery? - - 


11 


12. 


Total  re- 
spondents 


7,380 
5,412 
7,641 

7,251 
7,633 
7,521 
7,603 
7,627 

7,478 

2,277 
2,888 
2,277 
2,820 
2,363 
7,670 
7,507 
7,663 
7,422 
7,014 

7,665 
7,502 
7.702 
7.636 
7,668 

7.662 
7,166 
7,330 
7,642 

7,325 

6,zn 

7,436 
7,425 
7,410 

7.678 
7,618 
7,582 

7.658 
7.401 
7.560 
7.075 
7,626 
7,646 


Number  of  respondents 


Yes- 


5,564 
4.466 

•7,401 

•6,923 
•7,486 
•7.088 
•7.471 
•7.885 

1,070 

243 
608 
448 

468 
473 
283 
861 
•7,130 
6,776 
534 

•7,642 
•7,336 
•7.261 
8.807 
•6.010 

•7.664 
•6.776 
•6.959 
•7. 416 

•6,923 
•5.828 
•7,366 
•7,335 
•7,109 

•7.385 
•7.469 
•7,204 

•7.434 
•6,842 
•7,326 
•6,232 
•7.340 
3.411 


No 


L816 
956 
240 

328 

147 
423 
122 
242 

•6,406 

3,034 

1.783 

1.820 

1,863 

1.800 

•7,387 

•6.736 

533 

646 

•6,480 

123 
166 
441 
730 

768 

96 
390 
380 
226 

402 

449 

81 

90 

211 

298 
149 
878 

224 
652 
243 
843 
177 
4,336 


Percent 


Yes 


76.4 
82.3 
•86.8 

•88.8 
•98.1 
•94.4 

•88.4 
•96.8 

14.3 


3.7 

11.3 

•08.0 

01.3 

7.8 

•08.4 
•97.8 
•94.3 
•90.8 

•oai 

•98.7 
•94.6 
•94.8 
•97.0 

•94.6 
•92.8 
•96.9 
•98.8 
•97.3 

•96.2 
•98.0 
•86.0 

•07.1 
•0L3 
•96.8 
•88.1 
•07.8 
44.8 


No 


24.8 
17.7 
S.1 

4.5 
1.9 
8.6 
L« 
13 

•86.7 


•86.3 

•88.7 
7.0 
8.7 

•92.4 

1.6 
2.3 
8.7 
9.7 
8.8 

1.8 

6.4 
6.3 
8.0 

8.S 

7.2 
LI 
L3 
2.8 

S.» 

2.0 
8.0 

3.8 
8.7 
8.3 

U.8 
2.4 

66.4 


Table  2. — rotol  respondents  to  each  question, 
number  and  percent  of  respondents  an- 
stoering  "Yes"  or  "No."  and  number  and 
percent  of  favorable  answers  to  grouped 
questions — AU  VA  general  hospitals — 
Continued 

Total  answers  to  all  questions: 

Number  of  favorable  answers 234,  444 

Number  of  unfavorable  anfiwers.-     i2,  296 
Percent  of  favorable  answers 95 

Physician  care  questions  2,  7,  8,  and 
11(a): 

Number  of  favorable  answers 28,131 

Number  of  unfavorable  answers..      2, 139 
Percent  of  favorable  answers 92.9 

Nursing  care  questions  9(a)  to  9(c) 
and  10: 

Number  of  favorable  answers 28, 716 

Number  of  unfavorable  answers..       1,  094 
Percent  of  favorable  answers 96.3 

Dietetic  service  questions  13(a)  to 
13(d): 

Number  of  favorable  answers 27,834 

Number  of  unfavorable  answers..       1,  962 
Percent  of  favorable  answers 93.4 

Housekeeping  questions  3 (a)  to  3(e), 
13(a)  to  12(c).  and  4(b)  : 

Number  of  favorable  answers 65,808 

Number  of  unfavorable  answers..       2.366 
Percent  of  favorable  answers 96.  5 

General  hospital  management  ques- 
tions 4(a),  4(c).  4(d),  4(e)(1), 
5(a),B(b),6,  and  14: 

Number  of  favorable  answers 56,  289 

Number  of  unfavorable  answers 3, 906 

Percent  of  favorable  answers 98.  6 

The  cooperation  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration In  assisting  in  the  survey  is  Tery 


much  appreciated.  A  special  word  of 
gratitude  Is  In  order  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  directors  who  distrib- 
uted the  questionnaire,  and  to  Daniel  I. 
Rosen,  H.  J.  Doben,  Bernard  Kaufman. 
Charles  N.  Shea,  and  Michael  LoGulrato  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  Reports  and  Statlatlcs 
Service,  who  helped  In  the  analysis  and 
ccHnpllatlon  of  the  results. 


The  Cluld  Nutrition  kci  of  1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  Y   RESNICK 

or    NEW    YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  19,1966 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  proposes  to 
bresik  new  ground  in  various  ways  to 
assure  better  nutrition  for  our  children. 
A  case  in  point,  and  one  that  interests  me 
particularly,  is  the  pilot  breakfast  pro- 
gram. I  believe  there  is  a  particular 
need  for  this  k;nd  of  program  in  many 
areas — especially  in  rural  areas  and  low- 
income  urban  areas.  Children  attend- 
ing rural  schools  frequently  travel  long 
distances  by  bus  or,  in  mountain  areas 


with  few  roads,  have  a  long  walk.  Even 
if  they  liave  had  a  fairly  decent  break- 
fast, it  Is  a  long  time  until  lunch. 

In  downtown  low-Income  residential 
areas,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  parents  to 
have  to  leave  for  work  an  hour  or  more 
before  the  children  go  off  to  school.  This 
means  the  children  pretty  much  shift  for 
themselves  in  terms  of  getting  breakfast 
and  more  than  a  few  Just  will  not  bother. 

I  think  the  importance  of  this  type  of 
program  was  well  stated  in  a  recent  pub- 
lication, "Education:  An  Answer  to  Pov- 
erty," issued  jointly  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. The  publication  states  flatly: 
"Hungry  children  are  nonleaming  chil- 
dren," and  then  goes  on  to  say: 

Scientific  studies  have  shown  conclusively 
that  the  process  of  learning  virtually  ends 
when  a  human  being  becomea  uncomfortably 
hungry.  When  a  child  appears  at  school  In 
the  morning  having  had  little  or  no  break- 
fast, he  might  Just  as  well  have  stayed  at 
honie.  The  teacher's  effort  Is  wasted.  The 
currtcultim,  the  long  hours  of  professional 
preparation,  tiie  value  of  textbooks  and 
teaching  aids  are  lost  upon  him.  Similarly, 
a  child  without  lunch  loses  most  of  the  value 
of  a  school  afternoon.  A  hungry  child  not 
only  injures  himself,  but  his  discomfort  may 
subtly  disturb  the  teaching  of  a  whole  class. 

That  is  blunt  language  but  I  think  few 
would  take  exception  to  It.  In  our  pur- 
suit of  excellence  in  education  we  have  to 
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start  with  the  first  essential  since  time 
began — good  nutrition. 


Polish  Freedom — World  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MAi&ACH  ■•^i-ns 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  19, 1966 

Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
statoment  of  His  Excellency,  the  Polish 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Polish  Oovem- 
ment-m-exile  Issued  not  long  ago  at 
London  contained  much  food  for  thought 
for  lovers  of  freedom. 

The  pronouncement  of  this  distin- 
guished freedom  flght-cr  and  leader  re- 
lated to  the  struggle  for  freedom  of 
conscience  and  of  spiritual  values  In 
Poland  and  thf»  independence  of  that 
great  nation. 

Consequently,  it  is  to  be  deplored  that 
the  Communist  satellite  government  in 
Poland  is  throwing  roadblocks  In  the 
way  of  celebration  of  the  1,000th  year  of 
that  great  nation's  attachment  and  devo- 
tion U)  its  Catholic  faith 

It  was  believed  that  the  Ecumenical 
Council  had  produced  much  commend- 
able change  and  advancement  in  the 
relationship  between  various  religions. 
It  ha.s  brought  much  unity  in  places 
where  heretofore  there  has  been  disimlty. 
It  has  ushered  In  an  era  of  good  feeling, 
a  tolerance  and  close  friendship  and  col- 
laboration between  various  religious 
faiths  that  formerly  stood  more  or  less 
aloof  from  each  other 

It  is  really  a  pity  that  Communist  na- 
tions, like  satellite  Poland,  do  not  seem 
to  be  Impressed  by  the  need  for  bringing 
spiritual  groups  together.  I  suppose  in 
the  light  of  the  deep  Communist  hos- 
tility to  all  religion,  this  is  understand- 
able, but  it  Is  neverthele.s.s  deplorable 
that  there  should  be  those  in  the  world 
in  this  enlightened  day  to  challenge  the 
right  of  man  to  his  own  religious  tenets. 

Such  an  attitude  and  such  conduct  as 
the  Communist  satellite  government  of 
Poland  Is  betraying,  barring  distin- 
guished church  visitors  from  attending 
the  lOCOth  year  celebration,  Is  a  very 
tragic  thing,  a  mockery  of  hum.an  values 
and  a  pathetic  affirmation  of  the  hatred 
and  abhorrence  of  religion  that  is  felt 
and  practiced  In  Commimist  states. 

They  resent  statements  In  the  press 
and  In  periodical  magazines  that  God  is 
dead.  They  hold  He  lives  and  will  al- 
ways live. 

How  can  anything  good  come  out  of 
enmity  to  religion  and  belief  in  God':' 
Literally,  billions  of  people  on  the  earth 
believe  In  some  kind  of  God.  Only 
Marxists.  Communists,  satellite  coun- 
tries, and  a  relatively  limited  number  of 
confirmed  atheists,  agnostics,  and  other 
religious  skeptics  In  the  world  reject  Uie 
love  of  and  belief  In  God,  and,  of  course, 
they  are  in  a  vast  minority,  even  though 
their  doctrines  have  been  spread  of  late 
by    communism,    and    some    brands    of 


Marxist  socialism,  and  by  skeptical  ma- 
terialistic philosophers  that  are  tied  in 
with  the  Marxist  materialistic  concept  of 
history,  evolution,  and  the  origin  of  the 
world  and  the  universe. 

It  seemed  kind  of  strange  that  people 
who  profess  the  rather  fragmented  doc- 
trine of  peaceful  coexistence  should  have 
the  temerity  to  deny  very  high  person- 
ages from  nations  throughout  the  world 
of  the  aciess  they  wo^lld  ordinarily  have 
to  attend  the  1, 000th  year  celebration  of 
Polish  allegiance  to  the  Catholic  faith. 

Prom  every  standpoint,  such  tactics 
are  silly  and  c'eplorable,  and  are  very 
damaging  and  injurious  to  peaceful  co- 
existence among  peoples,  because  they 
demonstrate  that  In  their  heart  of  hearts 
the  Communists  have  nothing  but  ill 
will,  and  probably  hatred  for  anything 
and  anybody  cormected  with  religious 
belief. 

This  being  so,  and  the  free  world  being 
largely  composed  of  people  attached  to 
religious  belief,  the  gulf  between  the  two 
ways  of  life,  that  of  Marxist  communism 
and  that  of  human  freedom,  is  widened 
and  the  differences  existing  between 
them  hardened  and  calcified.  It  Is  noted 
that  Americans  feel  that  this  kind  of 
exclusionary  practice  Is  offensive  to  basic 
law,  both  international  and  municipal 
and  civil  and  miist  be  flatly  and  vigor- 
ously repudiated  and  condemned. 

In  uttering  such  repudiation  and  con- 
demnation, I  urge  our  State  Department 
to  exert  lt£  best  efforts  and  good  offices, 
for  whatever  they  may  mean  these  days, 
to  Communists,  not  to  bar  out  religious 
and  other  distinguished  personages  from 
the  1, 000th  year  celebration,  and  not  to 
put  the  damper  of  oppression  and  re- 
pression upon  that  great  event. 

People  who  do  not  believe  In  God  have 
the  right  to  their  beliefs,  but  they  should 
not,  as  in  this  case,  try  to  check,  distort 
and  suppress  the  beljefs  of  others.  Such 
conduct  is  not  only  a  disservice  to  ami- 
cable international  relations  but  it  is  a 
serious  reflection  upon  the  good  faith, 
the  judgment,  the  cwmnonsense  and 
intelligence  of  those  who  perpetrate  such 
a  ghastly  piece  of  mockery. 

All  the  rationalization  of  the  Com- 
munist state  could  never  conceal  that 
fact. 


Anniversary   of   Jewish   Rerolt   Against 
fihiU  in  Warsaw  Ghetto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON   JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  19. 1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  commemorate  the  beginning, 
23  years  ago,  of  a  revolt  by  the  Jews  of 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  against  the  Nazis. 
Though  the  Jews  who  revolted  fought 
bravely,  they  were  outnimibered  and 
vEistly  outgunned,  and  the  Nazis  not  only 
put  down  their  uprising  but  revenged 
their  defiance  by  utterly  decimating  the 


ghetto  and  killli.g  or  capturing  all  its 
inhabitants. 

The  savagery  at  the  heart  of  nazlsm 
was  never  more  clearly  revealed  than  In 
Warsaw  in  1943  when  they  destroyed  any 
who  would  stand  up  to  them  with  dignity 
and  courage.  In  commemorating  this 
day  we  recall  the  barbarism  which  flour- 
ished a  few  short  years  ago,  not  just  be- 
cause of  the  insanity  which  was  Hitler's, 
but  also  because  so  many  millions  shared 
or  condoned  his  fear  and  hatred  of  the 
Jewish  minority. 

We  also  can  draw  a  lesson  from  it: 
That  those  who  are  oppressed  will  not 
forever  accept  their  fate  without  resist- 
ance; and  that  whenever  we  allow  hatred 
and  fear  to  fester  in  our  midst,  we  are 
Inviting  an  eventual  horror  such  as  oc- 
curred in  Warsaw. 

On  this  anniversary  let  us  celebrate  the 
courage  which  those  who  fought  the 
Nazis  showed  and  let  us  rededicate  our- 
selves to  a  society  in  which  equality  and 
compassion  are  more  than  a  facade,  than 
platitudes,  than  a  veneer;  and  where 
there  is  no  need  for  the  oppressed  to  rise, 
because  there  is  no  oppression — legal 
economic,  or  social. 


FPC  Apathy  on  Air  Pollntion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or    KrW    YORK 

I^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  19. 1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  New 
York  City  and.  for  that  matter,  the  en- 
tire metropolitan  area  Is  fast  becoming 
enveloped  in  an  air  pollution  problem 
which  seriously  affects  health  and 
welfare. 

One  way  to  assist  in  the  amelioration 
of  air  pollution  would  be  to  make  more 
natural  gas  available  to  the  city  from  the 
limited  pipeline  capacity. 

This  is  in  the  control  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  which  has  heretofore 
shown  little  Interest  In  the  air  pollution 
needs  of  New  York  City. 

In  that  connection  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  for  their  perusal  my  letter  to 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  published 
fti  their  issue  of  Thursday,  March  31, 
1966.  which  follows: 

FPC  Apatht  on  Am  Pollution 
To  the  HiniALD  Tribune  : 

Your  commendable  series.  "The  World's 
Dirtiest  Air."  on  the  air  pollution  problem 
points  up  one  of  the  areas  In  which  we  In 
Washington.  D.C..  can  be  helpful. 

As  a  member  of  the  New  York  City  Council, 
I  Introduced  a  resolution  to  help  cause  the 
Inactive  previous  city  administration  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act  ot 
19C3.  Now  In  Washington,  D.C.,  I  find  that 
our  Fsderal  Government  Is  also  almost  obliv- 
ious to  the  needs  of  our  New  York  City  area 
In  the  air  pollution  fleld. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief.  Consolidated 
Edison  Co.  does  take  some  action  to  reduce 
air  pollution.  It  Is  presently  fighting  for  the 
right  to  get  more  natural  gas  allocated  to  the 
city  of  New  York  from  the  limited  pipeline 
capacity  to,  among  other  things,  substitute 
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for  residual  fuel  oil  and  thus  reduce  sulfur 
dioxide  emissions  from  the  company's  gen- 
erating stations. 

After  extensive  hearings,  the  matter  Is  now 
being  held  for  final  determination  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

In  the  meantime.  Consolidated  Edison 
asked  for  temporary  authorization  and  was 
opposed  by  the  staff  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  among  other  things,  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  real  evidence  of 
emergency  due  to  air  pollution  condltlona  In 
New  York  City. 

While  the  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
just  granted  the  temporary  authorization 
for  1  year  commencing  April  1,  1966,  Its  de- 
cision Is  based  on  cost  questions  In  saving  a 
possible  construction  of  a  storage  facility  In- 
stead of  being  helpful  on  the  question  of  air 
pollution. 

The  Commission  In  Its  decree  stated :  "The 
issuance  of  this  temporary  certificate  is  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  ultimate  determination 
of  any  Issue  raised  in  the  proceeding  and  the 
determination  made  to  Issue  the  temporary 
certificate  has  In  no  way  been  Influenced  by 
the  air  pollution  issue  raised  by  the  city  of 
New  York  and  Con  Ed." 

I  have  written  to  the  Commission  protest- 
ing their  statement  and  pointing  out  that 
the  problem  of  air  pollution  is  more  Impor- 
tant than  the  question  of  the  cost  of  a 
storage  installation. 

Theodors  R.  Kxtpitrman, 
Member.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.C. 


Memorial  Wall  to  Martyred  6  Million 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or  cALxroRKi* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19, 1966 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  SpesJcer,  on  Simday 
afternoon,  April  24,  1966,  the  day  before 
the  Chai — 18th — anniversary  of  Israel 
Independence,  Temple  Beth  Am  of  Los 
Angeles  will  dedicate  its  Memorial  Wall 
to  the  Martyred  6  Million. 

The  memorial  wall  is  being  erected 
in  memory  of  the  6  million  Jewish  men, 
women,  and  children,  blameless  victims 
of  Nazi  barbarism  and  terrorism,  who 
perished  in  the  most  sadistic  ways  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

The  memorial  wall,  designed  and 
built  by  the  renowned  artist,  Peril  Pel- 
zig,  expresses  not  merely  a  mosaic  of 
many  fragments  of  individual  camps, 
but  a  picture  of  the  concentration  camp 
system  as  a  whole. 

Both  American  and  foreign  digni- 
taries, such  as  former  Presidents  Tru- 
man and  Eisenhower,  and  President  Zal- 
man  Shazar.  of  Israel,  have  agreed  to 
serve  as  honorary  chairmen  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  memorial  wall. 

This  wall  effectively  and  dramatically 
depicts  the  Hitler  horror  and  will  stand 
to  remind  us  that  6  million  innocent 
Jewish  people  perished.  The  memorial 
wall  will  stand  to  remind  those  of  us 
■who  are  today  enjoying  the  precious 
fruits  of  life  which  are  the  same  as  the 
hopes  and  dreams  of  those  who  died, 
that  we  should  never  again  allow  such 
an  act  to  occur. 
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The  memorial  wall  is  a  living  monu- 
ment to  those  innocent  people,  and  serves 
as  a  means  not  only  to  keep  the  memory 
of  the  6  million  alive  for  the  Temple  Beth 
Am  Congregation,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
the  wall  will  be  a  constant  reminder  to 
all  mankind  of  this  great  martyrdom, 
and  that  universal  freedom  is  oui  goal. 

I  ask  that  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  join 
with  Mr.  Nathan  Shapell.  president; 
Rabbi  JsMiob  Pressman;  the  Congrega- 
tion of  Temple  Beth  Am.  and  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  world  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  "Memorial  Wall  to  the 
Martyred  6  Million — In  Loving  Tribute 
to  the  Memory  of  the  6  Million  Martyrs — 
We  Shall  Not  Forget." 

Also.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
following  distingxilshed  citizens  of  my 
community  who  serve  on  the  dedication 
commission  responsible  for  the  erection 
of  the  memorial  wall : 

Edward  J.  Colman,  chairman ;  Al  Berg, 
cochairman;  Eli  Rembaiun,  cochairman; 
Nathan  Shapell,  memorial  wall  chair- 
man; Samuel  Weiss,  dedication  coordi- 
nator; Mrs.  Edward  J.  Colman. 

SatU  H.  Cvirtis,  Irving  Dubln.  Eliot  B. 
Feldman,  Esq..  Philip  D.  Finkel.  Eman- 
uel Fisch.  Irving  Footlik.  Herbert  Fried- 
man. Milton  B.  Goodman.  Col.  John 
Crottlleb.  Joseph  Harris. 

Meyer  E.  Hersch.  George  Konhelm. 
Benton  E.  Krisher,  David  B.  Kuris,  M.D.. 
Si  Magness,  Mrs  Nathan  Shapell,  Ben 
D,  Silverstein.  Mrs.  Zola  Tisherman,  Max 
Webb,  Looils  Wolfe.  Eugene  Wyman. 


Robert  R.  Lorenz,  Great  Western  Artist 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF   WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  19, 1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
home  for  the  Easter  holiday,  Mrs.  Ron- 
calio  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
a  special  exhibit  of  Cheyenne  National 
Bank's  annual  Easter  Art  Show — an 
event  of  growing  significance  to  the 
artists  of  Wyoming. 

Of  unusual  interest  this  year  was  a 
special  exhibit  of  paintings  by  the  late 
Robert  R.  Lorenz. 

Robert  R.  (Bob)  Lorenz  was  raised  in 
California  and  came  to  Cheyenne  to 
complete  his  high  school  education. 
After  his  graduation  from  Cheyenne 
High  School  in  1940,  and  determined  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  western  paint- 
ers Charlie  Russell  and  Frederick  Rem- 
ington, he  spent  2  years  working  on 
ranches  from  Wyoming  to  Mexico. 

In  1942  he  joined  the  Army  Air  Corps 
and  served  4  years  on  bomber  duty.  He 
then  entered  Colorado  A.  &  M. — now 
Colorado  State  University — where  he 
was  graduated  with  a  B.S.  degree  In  ani- 
mal husbandry  and  range  management. 

Bob  married  the  former  Georgena 
Palmer,  of  Denver,  his  high  school  sweet- 
heart, in  1943  and  they  began  their  west- 


em  greeting  card  company  while  he  was 
attending  the  university.  During  this 
period  Bob  sold  many  cover  illustrations 
to  national  farm  and  ranch  publications. 

In  1953  he  was  recalled  to  active  duty 
in  the  Air  Force  and  served  for  6  more 
years.  2  of  which  were  spent  In  Paris 
where  he  was  navigation  briefing  officer 
at  Orly  Field.  In  his  spare  time  Bob 
continued  his  art  studies  at  the  same 
school  that  instructed  the  famous 
French  impressionist.  Toulouse  Lautrec. 
A  partner  operated  his  greeting  card 
biisiness  from  Boulder.  Colo.,  while 
he  was  In  the  military  service. 

Bob  Lorenz  returned  to  Cheyenne  with 
his  family  in  1963  because  Wyoming  ex- 
emplified the  West  he  so  dearly  loved. 
A  year  later  he  moved  his  greeting  card 
company  from  Boulder  to  Cheyenne  and 
entered  into  partnership  with  Jimmie  L. 
Garrett,  a  longtime  friend. 

During  his  career  he  met  and  became 
good  friends  with  numerous  other  well- 
known  western  artists,  including  Fred 
Harmon,  George  Phippen,  Nick  Eggen- 
hofer,  Hans  Kleiber,  and  Robert  Loug- 
heed.  Many  of  their  works  are  featured 
on  greeting  cards  published  by  his  com- 
pany, the  Lazy  BL  Ranch. 

Bob  Lorenz  might  easily  have  remained 
a  cowboy  had  it  not  been  for  an  Irmer 
need  to  share  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
his  love  for  the  West,  its  people,  and  its 
animal  life.  His  unique  artistic  ability 
to  capture  on  canvas  the  detailed  realism 
of  western  America  was  a  gift  that  could 
not  be  denied  others.  We,  as  a  nation, 
are  fortunate  to  have  received  even  a 
limited  sampling  of  his  rare  talent. 

Bob  Lorenz  passed  away  on  July  1, 
1965.  at  the  age  of  45. 

His  paintings  are  fast  becoming  as 
famous  as  those  of  the  late  Charlie 
Russell  and  Frederick  Remington. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  drawings  will 
always  remain  in  art  museums  in  Wyo- 
ming and  that  his  widow  and  heirs  will 
preserve  these  originals  for  posterity  by 
making  them  available  to  the  western 
lore  museums  which  are  fast  becoming  a 
reality  in  many  Wyoming  communities. 


Veterans'  Hospitalization  Survey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TKXAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  19, 1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  15.  19€6,  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  sent  a  letter 
and  questionnaire  to  a  group  of  10,000 
veterans  on  the  pension  rolls  calling  at- 
tention to  veterans  the  recently  enacted 
Public  Law  89-97  which  provides  medical 
care  for  those  Individuals  covered  by  the 
social  security  system. 

The  question  was  asked  that  assuming 
the  veteran  was  eligible  for  medicare 
coverage  and  should  become  ill  in  the 
future,  would  he  elect  to  receive  care  in  a 
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Veterans'  Administration  hospital.  In  a 
community  hoBpltal  under  medicare,  or 
In  a  community  hospital  at  Ws  own 
expense 

The  vetoran  was  asked  to  check  his 
preference  on  a  questionnaire  card  en- 
closed with  the  letter  and  to  add  any  re- 
marks that  he  cared  to  make. 

The  veterans  who  were  included  in  this 
study  represented  a  geographic  spread 
which  involved  all  parts  of  the  country. 
A  total  of  331,  or  5  6  percent,  resided  in 
thf"  New  England  area.  A  total  of  1.055, 
or  17  8  percent,  lived  in  the  Mid- Atlantic 
States  There  were  1,743,  or  29  3  per- 
cent of  the  total  who  lived  in  the  Mid- 
west and  25  percent,  or  1,488.  were  from 
thp  South  The  Southwest  had  461,  or 
7.8  percent  of  this  study,  and  864,  or  14.5 
percent,  resided  in  the  Far  West. 

Of  the  5,942  questionnaires  tabulated 
l:i  this  study,  97.6  percent  or  5,79.^  of 
5,942,  were  received  from  World  War  I 
veterans,  A  total  of  2,607  of  these  World 
War  I  veterans  are  stll!  drawing  pension 
under  the  old  law,  A  total  of  3,188,  or 
55  percent,  are  drawing  pension  under 
Public  Law  86-211  as  amended.  World 
War  II  veterans  comprised  only  2  4  per- 
cent of  the  study  questionnaires  Only 
19.  or  13  percent,  of  these  World  War  n 
veterans  are  drawing  pension  under  the 
old  law.  A  total  of  128,  or  87  percent,  are 
receiving  pension  under  Public  Law  86- 
211, 

A  total  of  3,888  veterans,  or  65.5  per- 
cent of  the  5.942  involved  in  this  study, 
marked  a  preference  for  VA  hospitaliza- 
tion There  were  1,704.  or  28  7  percent. 
who  indicated  "Community  hospital  un- 
der medicare  "  Only  1  percent  or  61 
veterans,  checked  'Community  hospital 
at  own  expense,"  A  total  of  263,  or  4,4 
percent,  checked  both  "VA  hospital"  and 
"Community  hospital  under  medicare" 
with  remarks  explaining  their  dual 
choice.  A  total  of  eitrht  veterans,  or  0.1 
percent,  checked  both  "VA  hospltallza- 
ti.on"  and  "Community  hospital  under 
medicare  at  own  expense  "  There  were 
.six  veterans  who  checked  all  three  blocks 
on  the  questionnaire 

The  t.ext  of  this  survev  is  printed  as 
Committee  Print  No  177,  dated  April  21. 
1966,  0:i  behalf  of  the  committee  I 
would  like  to  express  our  appreciation  to 
all  those  members  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration who  aided  in  the  survey, 
and  in  particular  for  the  tabulations 
which  I  believe  will  be  quite  interesting 
and  useful  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
this,  field. 


National   Unity  and   Preient  Conflict 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  Massachusetts 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENT.^  rrVTS 

Tuesday.  April  19.  1966 

Mr  PHTLDIN  Mr  Speaker  under 
ur.anlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  Include  therein 
the  speech,  in  part,  which  I  dfllvered 
before  a  joint  Installation  of  ofTlcers  of 
the  National  Association  of  U-tter  Car- 


riers and  the  Ladies  Auxiliary,  at  Natick, 

Mass.,  on  March  19,  1966: 

R«MABK,s.  nr  Past,  or  Cong&cssman  Philip  J. 
Phu-bin,  Triso  M&ssAcirnsxTTS  Distkict, 
Spxaxino  at  TOt  Joint  Instaixation  or 
Omens  TO  tht  National  Association  or 
liCmK  Carsikxs  and  thx  Ladbs  Attciliabt 
AT  Nattck,  Mass.,  Masch  19,  19(16 

Speaking  at  the  Joint  inatalUtlon  of  offi- 
cers ot  the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers  and  tbe  Ladles  Auxiliary  at  Natick, 
Saturday  nlgbt,  Congreuman  Pbiup  J,  Phil- 
bin  hlglily  lauded  the  postal  employees  and 
declared  that ,  they  were  the  Implementing 
force  of  the  greatest  postal  system  In  the 
world. 

The  Congressman  called  for  national  unity 
of  all  peoples  regardless  of  race,  class,  or 
creed  In  the  current  crisis  to  secure  maximum 
security  of  the  Nation  and  bring  about  peace 
In  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  In  the  world,  as 
soon  as  It  can  be  accomplished. 

"The  business  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment these  days  Is  growing  In  leapm  and 
bounds,"  said  Philbin,  "Moreoyer,  modern 
science  and  new  methods  have  required  ex- 
tensive modernization  in  the  system  which 
has  caused  some  temporary  problems.  It 
is  i;nportant,  however,  that  such  programs 
should  not  be  allowed  to  impair  the  mall 
service,  or  adversely  affect  the  status  of  faith- 
ful, postal  employees  who  are  the  heart  of 
this  great  Government  enterprise  and  must 
be  assured  of  comparability  In  pay,  fringe 
benefits,  and  other  high  standards  that  per- 
tain to  private  Industry  in  the  Nation," 

PHrLBiN  stated  that  "the  local  postmaster 
Euid  his  employees  are  entitled  to  great  com- 
mendation and  credit  for  their  faithful 
efficient  work  In  a  very  busy  office," 

Touching  briefly  on  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam, Philbin  declared  "that  while  we  eam- 
nestly  seek  peace,  we  must  recognize  that 
this  confl.lct  Is  part  of  the  overall  Communist 
conspiracy  which  is  threatening  freedom 
everywhere,  and  our  policy  must  be  one  of 
strength  and  firmness,  if  we  hope  to  avoid 
escalation  and  even  graver  problems  affect- 
ing freedom  and  security  than  those  we  face 
today. 

"At  the  same  time."  said  Philbin,  "let  us 
continue  to  make  it  clear  to  everyone.  In- 
cluding Hanoi.  Red  China,  and  the  Soviet, 
and  every  other  nation  that  we  seek  peace 
with  all  our  hearts,  and  are  ready  to  enter 
Into  unconditional  negotiations  at  any  and 
every  time.  Meanwhile,"  said  the  Congress- 
man, "let  us  all  Join  together,  resolved  to 
protect  our  country,  its  free  institutions,  its 
safety  and  security  In  this  dangerouB  world." 


Bigger   Farm   Exports  Tbroagrh  Govern- 
mcDt-Indastry  Cooperatioii 
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Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
big  changes  In  American  agriculture  Is 
the  active  new  role  of  our  farmers  In 
export  markets. 

We  have  sold  our  farm  producta  to  the 
wtjrld  for  many,  many  years — cotton, 
grains,  tobacco,  fruits,  mainly.  But  this 
selling  has  not  always  been  done  In  a 
determined  and  organized  manner. 
What  our  own  people  could  not  eat,  wear, 
or  otherwise  use,  we  offered  to  the  world 
market.    Under  this  rather  relaxed  ap- 


proach, our  agricultural  exports  were 
worthwhile  but  never  reached  the  ex- 
tremely high  volume  and  high  value  that 
we  have  attained  during  these  1960'6. 

Today  we  have  an  aggressive  agricul- 
tural export  program  in  operation  that 
reaches  throughout  the  free  world,  it 
is  a  program  with  a  wide  home  front 
for  it  is  backed  up  by  American  agricul- 
ture, American  business,  and  American 
government,  both  Federal  and  State.  It 
recognizes  that  dollars  earned  abroad  are 
as  Important  as  dollars  earned  at  home. 
And  it  Is  getting  things  done.  Our  agri- 
cultural exports  this  fiscal  year  will  total 
$6.5  billion  or  more,  by  far  the  largest 
in  our  history,  a  gain  of  45  percent  in 
Just  5  years.  At  least  $4.8  bUllon  of  these 
exports  will  be  commercial  sales  that 
bring  back  dollars  to  the  United  States. 

Today,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  an 
export  promotion  program  that  rivals 
that  of  the  other  countries  that  compete 
with  us  in  the  world  market.  The  Danes 
have  long  been  known  for  their  exports 
of  bacon  and  eggs;  the  Dutch,  cheese; 
New  Zealand,  butter;  Australia,  wool; 
Brazil,  coffee;  and  so  forth.  For  years 
they  have  successfully  placed  their  prod- 
ucts before  consumers  through  world- 
wide advertising  and  promotion  cam- 
paigns. Now  we  are  doing  this  too,  and 
doing  it  well  as  our  climbing  export 
statistics  show. 

One  of  the  chief  vehicles  being  used  in 
this  campaign  is  the  foreign  market  de- 
velopment program  sponsored  by  the  VS. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  carried 
out  by  private  business  and  agricultural 
organizations  through  Joint  Govern- 
ment-industry financing. 

This  program  was  authorized  when 
section  104(a)  of  Public  Law  480  placed 
market  development  first  among  the  uses 
to  be  made  of  foreign  currency  acquired 
in  exchange  for  surplus  agricultural 
commodities.  Congress  has  since  gone 
further  and  specified  that  not  less  than 
5  percent  of  these  currencies  be  reserved 
for  market  development  and  that  at  least 
2  percent  of  them  must  be  convertible 
into  hard  currencies  for  use  in  countries 
where  the  best  dollar  markets  lie. 

In  the  past  few  years,  this  progrtun  has 
risen  to  a  peak  of  accomplishment. 

It  now  involves  some  45  private  trade 
associations,  working  in  70  countries,  op- 
erating about  50  overseas  offices,  and 
contributing  nearly  $6  million  a  year  in 
the  form  of  cash  and  supervisory  services. 

Most  of  these  associations  are  nation- 
wide In  scope  and  are  organized  on  a 
commodity  basis.  Many  were  formed 
specifically  to  take  part  in  this  program. 
They  do  no  actual  trading:  their  Job  Is 
to  do  promotional  work  on  behalf  of  their 
members,  who  may  be  producers,  proces- 
sors, trader.s.  or  in  some  cases,  all  three. 

This  has  proved  to  be  a  highly  effective 
combination  of  public  and  private  tal- 
ents. It  has  been  a  ma,1or  factor  in  mak- 
ing Japan  our  No.  1  agricultural  custom- 
er and  developing  soybeans,  feed  grains, 
and  wheat  into  billion  dollar  a  year  ex- 
port commodities.  It  has  been  respon- 
sible for  specific  export  achievements, 
such  as  the  introduction  of  U.S.  rice  into 
Western  Europe  and  South  Africa:  the 
introduction  of  U.S.  frozen  poultry  into 
Germany,  Italy,  and  other  countries;  the 


promotion  of  soybean  oil  in  Spain,  now 
our  leading  cash  customer  for  that  prod- 
uct; the  use  of  U.S.  turkey  to  supplement 
scarce  veal  supplies  in  Italy;  the  develop- 
ment of  a  quality  emblem  for  U.S.  export 
poultry:  a  sharp  rise  in  exports  of  U.S. 
dairy  breeding  cattle;  and  many  others. 
It  is  a  fine  example  of  what  can  be 
iccompushed  when  government  and  In- 
dustry pull  together  to  achieve  a  common 
eoal. 


A  New  Chapter  in  the  History  of  the 
Consamer  Movement 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  3- 
day  Consumer  Assembly  1966  program 
April  25-27  at  the  Washington  Hilton 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.,  will  open  a  new 
.hapter  in  the  history  of  the  consumer 
movement. 

For  the  first  time,  consimier -oriented 
organizations,  including  women's  clubs, 
social  service  groups,  trade  unions,  sen- 
jr  citizens'  associations,  credit  unions, 
and  consumer  cooperatives  have  com- 
bined to  speak  with  one  voice  for  the 
rights  of  the  buying  public. 

Topics  to  be  covered  range  from  air 
and  water  pollution  to  traffic  safety. 

The  program  opens  with  a  panel  dis- 
cussion on  control  of  air  and  water  pol- 
lution by  Senator  EcMxraD  Muskie,  of 
Maine,  and  Representative  Joh^^'Blat- 
NiK,  of  Minnesota,  who  have  long  been 
in  the  forefront  of  the  struggle  for  clean 
air  and  water.  Also  on  this  panel  is 
Russell  Train,  president  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Foundation. 

Delegates  to  Consumer  Assembly  will 
hear  a  progress  report  on  premarket  test- 
ing of  drugs  and  cosmetics  from  Repre- 
sentative Leonor  SuLLrvAN  of  Missouri. 
The  need  for  this  was  pointed  out  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  Dr.  James  L.  Grod- 
dard,  Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  in  a  recent  speech 
condemning  the  drug  Industry  for  irre- 
sponsibility. 

Auto  safety  will  be  an  important  topic. 
Delegates  to  Consumer  Assembly  will 
hear  Ralph  Nader,  author  of  "Unsafe  at 
Any  Speed,"  Robert  Knoll,  researcher  for 
Consumers  Union,  Alfred  Moseley,  of 
Trauma  Research  Institute,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  Representative  James  Mackay 
of  Georgia  discuss  the  need  for  Federal 
control  over  car  design  to  cut  down  the 
appalling  toll  of  deaths  and  injuries  on 
U.S.  highways. 

General  Motors  Corp.  and  the  Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers  Association  de- 
clined to  suggest  a  speaker  to  present  the 
car  makers'  views  at  this  discussion.' 

Senator  Philip  Hart  of  Michigan  will 
(liscuss  truth-ln-packaging  legislation  he 
has  urged  for  the  last  5  years  and  Sen- 
ator Paul  Doitglas  of  Illinois  will  talk  on 
truth-in-lending  legislation  he  has  in- 
troduced in  every  Congress  since  1960. 


President  Johnson  has  recommended 
that  Congress  pass  both  these  measures 
this  year. 

Highlighting  the  Consumer  Assembly 
meeting  will  be  visits  by  the  delegates 
with  their  Senators  and  Representatives 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

Discussion  of  utility  rates  and  medical 
and  hospital  costs  will  conclude  Con- 
sumer Assembly.  Federal  Power  Com- 
missioner Charles  Ross,  California  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Commissioner  WiUiam  Ben- 
nett, Charles  Robinson,  staff  engineer, 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  and  former  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  Nathan  Paven  of  Massachu- 
setts are  on  the  utility  panel.  Dr.  Cald- 
well Esselstyn,  executive  director.  Com- 
munity Health  Association,  Dr.  Dean 
Clark  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh's 
graduate  school  of  public  health,  and 
Kenneth  McCaffree,  University  of  Wash- 
ington economist,  are  on  the  medical- 
hospital  cost  panel. 

Concluding  speaker  will  be  Sidney 
Margolius,  newspaper  columnist  special- 
izing in  consumer  problems. 

I  welcome  this  meeting  and  look  for 
the  enthusiasm  it  generates  to  help  push 
President  Johnson's  consumer  program 
through  Congress, 


The  Cornerstone  of  American  Life  Rests 
on  a  Strong  Spiritual  Foundation — An 
Address  by  Senator  Frank  Carlson,  of 
Kansas,  at  the  Mayor's  Prayer  Break- 
fast in  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  Friday, 
AprU  8,  1966 
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Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Good  Fri- 
day, the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas,  the 
Honorable  Frank  Carlson,  was  the 
speaker  at  the  mayor's  prayer  breakfast 
In  Leavenworth,  Kans.  All  present  were 
impressed  with  the  beauty  and  inspira- 
tion of  Senator  Carlson's  remarks.  They 
were  not  only  appropriate  for  this  holi- 
day, but  can  serve  as  a  daily  reminder  to 
all  who  read  them  that  much  depends 
upon  prayer  and  divine  guidance  in  every 
citizen's  life  and  in  the  operation  of  our 
Government. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  this  address  by  Senator  Carlson 
In  the  Record  : 
Speech  by  Senator  Prank  Carlson,  Mayor's 

Prater    Breakfast,    Leavxnworth,    Kans., 

April  8.  1966 

It  Is  an  honor  and  privilege  to  meet  with 
this  One  group  oi  citizens  tronx  Leavenworth 
and  surrounding  territory  at  the  fourth 
annual  mayor's  prayer  breaktast. 

As  we  meet  on  Oood  Friday  morning,  it  Is 
well  to  remember  that  In  Jerusalem,  Judea. 
Friday,  March  29,  AX).  33,  at  approximately 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning  began  the  darkest 
and  saddest  day  for  Christendom. 

Darkness  fell.  Thoee  whose  lives  had  been, 
drawn  to  His  in  answering  faith.  Into  whose 


lives  HlB  life  and  truth  had  begun  to  pene- 
trate, passed  through  dark  fear  that  all  which 
had  come  to  them  from  Him  was  but  a  lovely 
mirage.  They  thought  tcx  a  time  that  He  and 
all  that  He  was  and  embodied  bad  been  shut 
up  forever  In  a  tomb. 

But  Just  because  this  brief,  fragile,  broken 
human  life  was  so  indwelt  by  the  eternal,  so 
penetrated  and  filled  with  the  eternal  truth 
and  life  and  love  of  Ood,  the  tomb  wax 
broken.  The  life  and  truth  in  Him  was  set 
free  to  live  and  work  among  men  in  the  power 
of  the  spirit. 

Men  learned  that  the  cross  was  not  the  end, 
but  only  the  beginning. 

On  Easter  morn,  the  promise  that  man 
would  live  again  was  fulfilled  In  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ.  Hope  replaced  dlsr>alr — 
Joy  overcame  sorrow — and  faith  ended  fear. 
For  man,  life  had  a  more  glorious  meaning — 
a  meaning  which  would  sustain  him  to  the 
end  of  time. 

If  I  would  choose  a  text  today,  it  would  be 
the  words  of  St.  James,  who  wrote:  "The 
effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man 
avalleth  much." 

Go  through  the  pages  of  history  and  you 
will  note  that  all  the  really  great  leaders  of 
the  world  were  praying  men  and  women. 
They  early  learned  its  power  of  renourlshlng 
the  spirit  and  giving  to  the  mind  both  its 
courage  and  Its  daring — for  prayer  brushes 
•  away  so  much  that  is  irrelevant  and  so  much 
that  is  dross. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  things  that  I 
see  in  America  today  is  the  growing  number 
of  people  who  are  coming  to  associate  our 
cherished  freedom  with  our  Inherited  faith. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  American  life  rests 
on  a  strong  spiritual  foundation.  I  believe 
we  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  debt  that  we 
owe  to  our  forefathers  and  the  g^reat  obliga- 
tion wa  must  assume  if  we  are  to  preserve  the 
great  heritage  we  have  received. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  prayer  was  offered  at 
the  landing  In  Jamestown,  Va.,  in  1607 — that 
TTiomas  Jefferson  made  four  specific  refer- 
ences to  our  Creator  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  who  can  forget  George 
Washington  on  his  knees  at  Valley  Forge. 

Many  will  recall  that  in  the  midst  of  fram- 
ing our  Federal  Constitution,  it  was  Benjamin 
Franklin  who  said:  "If  it  be  true  that  not  a 
spfirrow  can  fall  to  the  gfround  without  His 
notice,  how  can  we  hope  to  see  a  new  empire 
arise  without  His  aid." 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  we  have 
an  organization  known  as  the  breakfast 
prayer  group,  which  meets  regularly  each 
Wednesday  morning  at  8:30  for  breakfast — 
after  which  we  have  a  30-mlnute  discussion 
of  some  religious  topic.  One  of  the  members 
Is  designated  each  week  as  a  leader.  We  have 
from  10  to  25  Senators  present  at  these  weekly 
breakfasts. 

These  breakfasts  are  the  outgrowth  of  a 
movement  that  was  formed  30  years  ago  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  where  a  group  of  businessmen 
met  and  resolved  that  some  action  must  be 
taken  to  Improve  the  corrupt  moral  and 
civic  conditions  of  the  community. 

FYom  this  nucleus  breakfast  prayer  meet- 
ing, groups  have  been  organized  in  every  part 
of  the  United  States  and  In  many  foreign 
lands.  They  are  organized  under  what  is 
known  as  the  International  CouncU  for 
Christian  Leadership.  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  as  president  of  this  organization 
for  the  past  several  years. 

On  February  17  of  this  year,  we  held  the 
14th  annual  Presidential  prayer  breakfast,  aa 
a  part  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Council  for  Christian  Leadership. 

As  a  democracy,  our  Nation — In  its  incep- 
tion— proclaimed  to  the  world  its  concept  of 
personal  liberty  under  God.  Those  early 
fundamental  principles  have  meant  much  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  our  Nation. 
I  think  It  is  important  that  we  Indieata 
our  deep  concern  over  the  fact  that  at  a 
time  when  our  grer.t  Nation  is  threatened 
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from  without  by  a  deadly  foe — she  Is  also 
threatened  by  destruction  from  within  by 
spiritual  ind:.Terence  and  moral  deterioration. 
The  conflict  of  deepest  concern  Is  not 
might  against  superior  might.  The  major 
Issue  which  faces  us  tcxi.iy  Is  this:  Will  Amer- 
ica accept  the  mora!  challenKe  of  this  hour, 
as  she  has  accepted  the  military  challenge  of 
past  years- — or  will  she  allow  this  glorious 
opportunity  to  slip  fr.  m  her  grasp  forever. 

Many  years  ago  .Vmb,\sgador  Harvy  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James  said.  "The  real  strength  of 
a  nation  Is  not  In  Ma  armies  and  navies.  A 
•choolhouse  at  the  crofsroads  Is  worth  more 
than  a  dreadnaught  by  the  sea.  A  church  on 
the  hilltop  Is  worth  more  than  a  score  of 
reglmenti.  And  someday  the  world  will  come 
to  realize  that  there  Is  more  power  and  glory 
in  'Lead  Kindly  Light'  th.^n  In  all  the  fight- 
ing anthems  of  the  world." 

The  greatest  things  we  enjoy  today  are 
direct  results  of  our  pioneer  fathers'  great 
faith — faith  in  themselves — faith  In  their 
fellow  men — faith  In  their  country  and  faith 
in  O'xl 

It  Is  one  of  the  most  Ironical  paradoses  of 
history  that  the  age  which  has  produced  our 
g^atest  progress  In  the  material  world  has 
also  produced  at  the  same  time  an  environ- 
ment and  forces  which  threaten  the  complete 
destruction — not  only  of  all  we  have  cre- 
ated— but  of  our  possibilities  of  growth  for 
the  future.  These  destructive  forces  also 
threaten  our  very  existence  upon  this  planet. 

There  Is  a  blanket  of  sin  and  evil  falling 
steadily  over  the  lives  and  the  powers  of 
modern  Americans.  It  Is  neither  accidental 
nor  Incidental  Adoption  of  personal  and 
group  hab-.ts  m  violation  of  both  the  spiritual 
admonitions  of  God  and  the  moral  heritage 
of  our  people  runs  rampant  The  evidence 
l.s  Inescapable — and  the  proof  Is  everywhere. 

F.^lthful  believers  are  caught  up  In  the 
same  wave  of  hopelessness  and  frustration  as 
th?  unbelievers  and  the  undecided.  The 
rjde  pressure  of  hiwlessness  dishonesty,  bru- 
tality and  inhuman  treatment  of  fellow  men 
make  strange  companions  among  the  con- 
cerned people  of  our  Nation 

One  is  just  as  anxious  over  the  safpty  and 
welfare  of  his  fam.lly  and  his  person  as  the 
other  One  is  no  more  disturbed  over  the 
lack  of  rettard  for  mora;  quality  than 
the  other  AH  are  sure  something  Is  seriously 
wrong  in  our  land,  but  none  seem  prepared 
to  present  a  cure 

That  Is  the  spiritual  and  moral  tragedy  of 
our  age  We  are  neither  ready  nor  willing 
to  face  up  squarely  to  the  one  avenue  of 
civil  and  relle-lous  sanltv  ope:i  to  us.  When 
Paul  wrote  h'.s  famed  letter  to  the  Oalatlans, 
he  hid  no  dinculty  In  identlfv-lng  the  prob- 
lems. Americans  today  should  be  Just  as 
able  as  he 

In  the  sixth  chapter  of  Galatlans,  verses 
1  and  3.  we  read:  "Brethren,  If  a  man  be 
overtaken  In  a  fault,  ye  which  are  splrlttial, 
reatore  sucb  a  one  In  the  spirit  of  meek- 
nees;  considering  thyself,  lest  thou  be 
tempted.  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens. 
and  so  fulfill  the  law  of  Christ." 

With  some  merit,  perhaps,  we  can  explain 
our  present  decadence  and  Immorality  in 
terms  of  social  ills  and  economic  failures, 
but  these  are  but  the  handy  excuses.  These 
are  but  the  means  of  soothing  America's 
conscience  Por  the  real  cause  of  moral  deg- 
radation and  spiritual  downgrading  la  that 
Amerlcai..-*-^  in  far  too  great  a  number — 
have   abdicated   their  personal  duty  to  God. 

While  it  is  essential  that  we  become  fully 
aware  of  our  physical  danger — God  grant 
t.nat  we  m.iv  never  become  so  obsessed  with 
material  defenses  that  we  overlook  the  basic 
pnjblems   with    which   we   are   com'ronted. 

Behind  all  of  many  mu'tiple  problems  Is 
man  himself  and  he  constitutes  hla  own 
major  problem. 

Materiftiism  and  atheism  are  breeding 
grounds  for  corruption,  anarchy  and  revolu- 


tions. America  must  be  prepared.  We  will 
be  prepared  when  God's  power — working 
through  us  as  Individuals  and  a  Nation — 
gives  concrete  evidence  of  honesty,  purity, 
unselfishness,  and  love. 

As  we  enter  the  concluding  days  of  Holy 
Week,  we  approach  Easter  Sunday  with  hope, 
light,  and  life.  This  gives  us  strength  and 
courage  to  carry  on  in  a  world  that  is  fraught 
with  distrust,  unrest,  and  deep  trouble. 

The  heart  of  the  Easter  message  Is  a  victory 
out  of  defeat.  Life  would  have  been  without 
hope  had  It  not  been  for  what  happened  on 
that  first  Easter  morning.  The  Resurrec- 
tlon  changed  everything. 

The  Master's  earthly  life  was  devoted  to 
persuading  all  men  to  become  one  family  of 
brethren. 

His  pvire  and  lofty  lessons  were  Intended 
to  Insure  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

He  came  to  set  truth  in  the  place  of  error, 
and  loving  kindness  In  the  place  of  hatred 
and  persecution. 

He  taught  that  every  man  shall  do  that 
only  unto  bis  brother  which  he  would  wish 
his  brother  to  do  xinto  him. 

He  endeavored  to  deliver  his  brethren  from 
the  bonds  of  tyranny,  to  protect  the  weak  and 
feeble,  and  to  bring  back  to  the  paths  of  duty 
the  oppressors  of  humanity,  but  they  listened 
not  unto  Him  and  nailed  Him  to  the  cross, 
and  as  such.  He  sealed  his  Ooepel  of  love  with 
His  me. 

His  life  was  the  embodiment  of  love — self- 
denlel  and  self-sacrifice.  Truly,  "Greater  love 
has  no  man  than  this;  that  he  lay  down  bis 
life  for  his  friends." 

At  this  Easter  season,  I  think  It  is  most 
fitting  to  recall  the  beautifully  written  poem 
on  the  Resurrection  by  Dr.  Phillip  Brooks: 
"Tomb,  thou  shalt  not  hold    Him  longer; 

Death  Is  strong,  but  life  Is  stronger; 

Stronger  than  the  dark,  the  light; 

Stronger  than  the  wrong,  the  right; 

Faith  and  hope  triumphant  say, 

'Christ  will  rise  on  Easter  Day." " 


Methinks  the  Air  Force  Protesteth  Too 
Mach 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

or  Kxw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19, 1966 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  two  con- 
secutive issues  of  the  Air  Force  and  Space 
Digest,  a  magazine  published  by  the  Air 
Force  Association,  there  have  been  crit- 
ical articles  entitled:  "Pike  Subcommit- 
tee Report  on  Tactical  Air,"  and  "An 
Open  Letter  to  Congressman  Otis  G. 
Pike." 

Since  they  spelled  my  name  right,  per- 
haps I  should  just  let  them  keep  sniping 
on  a  monthly  basis,  but  since  the  name 
stands  almost  alone  as  something  they 
got  right,  a  few  further  comments  may 
be  in  order. 

The  alleged  motivation  for  this  little 
vendetta  is  a  report  made  by  a  special 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  entitled  "Close  Air  Sup- 
port." The  subcommittee  was  appointed 
on  Aug:ust  17, 1935,  by  Chairman  L.  Men- 
del Rivers  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  consisted  of  nine  mem- 
bers: Richard  H.  Ichoxo,  of  Missouri: 
LiTciEN  N.  Nkdzi,  of  Michigan;  G.  El- 
uoTT  Haoan.  of  Georgia;  Donald  J.  Ik- 


win,  of  Connecticut;  Frank  E.  Evans,  of 
Colorado;  Bob  Wilson,  of  California; 
Charles  Gtjbser,  of  California;  Charles 
Chamberlain,  of  Michigan;  and  myself 
as  chairman. 

Hearings  were  held  in  Washington  in 
September  and  October.  Witnesses  in- 
eluded  Army  Special  Forces  personnel 
who  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  ground  com- 
bat in  Vietnam;  Air  Force,  Marine,  and 
Navy  pilots  who  had  flown  hundreds  of 
missions  in  Vietnam;  and  Army,  Air 
Force,  and  Defense  Department  wit- 
nesses on  the  policymaking  level  in 
Washington. 

The  report  was  filed  with  Chairman 
Rivers  on  January  27, 1966.  It  was  unan- 
imous. It  was  critical  of  both  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Army  in  certain  respects. 
If  the  Army  resented  the  criticism  they 
shrugged  it  off.  We  seem  to  have  struck 
a  nerve  with  the  Air  Force  brass,  how- 
ever, for  they  have  been  screaming  more 
like  sick  sea  gulls  than  wounded  eagles 
ever  since.  If  it  were  not  for  the  lives  at 
stake  it  might  be  mildly  amusing.  As  it 
Is,  the  attempt  to  make  a  great  success 
out  of  what  has  been  a  slighted,  down- 
graded, underfinanced  close  air  support 
role  in  the  Air  Force  is  not  only  pathetic. 
It  is  dangerous. 

On  Friday,  February  25,  1966,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  praised  the  Air 
Force's  close  air  support  performance  in 
a  speech  to  the  Executives  Club  of  Chi- 
cago. As  reported  in  the  Aviation  Dally 
of  February  28,  the  Secretary  said: 

Our  equipment  for  close  air  support,  I 
believe.  Is  the  best  In  the  world. 

The  article  listed  just  four  aircraft: 
the  A-lE,  the  A-7,  the  COIN,  and  the 
F-4. 

Not  one  of  those  aircraft  is  a  plane 
developed  by  the  Air  Force.  Three  were 
developed  by  the  Navy,  the  fourth  by  the 
Marines. 

Of  the  four  tactical  aircraft  requested 
in  the  supplemental  authorization  for 
the  Vietnam  war  by  the  Air  Force  this 
year,  not  one  was  developed  by  the  Air 
Force;,  two  were  Navy  planes,  one  a 
Marine  plane,  the  fourth  privately  de- 
veloped and  used  by  the  CIA. 

It  must  be  galling  to  the  Air  Force  to 
find  itself  so  ill-equipped  for  close  air 
support  in  a  guerrilla  environment  that 
it  had- to  get  planes  from  the  Army— 
O-l  spotter  planes — the  Navy,  and  the 
Marines  in  order  to  do  its  job  of  close  air 
support  in  Vietnam.  Such  has  been  the 
fact,  however,  and  the  Air  Force  does 
itself  and  the  Nation  a  disservice  by  try- 
ing to  conceal  the  fact. 

The  official  organ  of  the  Air  Force  As- 
sociation has  gone  even  further.  Before 
attacking  the  subcommittee's  report 
they  rewrote  It  to  suit  their  own  pur- 
poses. The  committee's  report  was  lim- 
ited to  the  quality  of  the  close  air  sup- 
port provided  our  own  troops  and  our 
Vietnamese  allies.  The  title  of  the  report 
was  "Close  Air  Support."  It  was  printed 
on  the  cover  in  large  letters.  The  Air 
Force  Digest  made  it  "Pike  Subcommit- 
tee P^Dort  on  Tactical  Air."  This  en- 
abled them  to  talk  about  a  lot  of  other 
things.    Usually  erroneously. 

In  the  March  issue  Mr.  Wltze,  the 
senior  editor,  tells  how  the  subcommlt- 
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tee  visited  Vietnam  after  the  hearings 
were  over,  and  were  told  by  the  Army 
generals  how  thankful  they  were  for  the 
support  they  got  from  the  Air  Fbrce. 
Fact:  This  subcommittee  never  went  to 
Vietnam.  Mr.  Witze  points  out  in  a 
magnificently  garbled  paragraph  that 
there  have  been  political  restraints 
In  Vietnam  and  says  that  when  he  landed 
at  Tan  Son  Nhut  airport  in  mid-1964, 
"the  RF-lOl's  were  lined  up  on  the  ramp 
ready  to  go."  Go  where  and  do  what? 
I  suspect  that  the  senior  editor  really 
knows  that  RF-lOl's  take  pictures,  they 
do  not  provide  close  air  support. 

In  the  April  issue  the  Air  Force  Digest 
contains  a  story  by  Sam  Butz,  giving  the 
Air  Force's  version  of  a  part  of  an  oper- 
ation known  as  Harvest  Moon.  The 
story  features  a  picture  of  Mr.  Butz  rid- 
ing in  the  back  seat  of  an  O-l  Bird  Dog. 
This  is  the  plane  which  the  Air  Force  had 
to  get  from  the  Army.  After  they  got 
them  they  painted  teeth  on  them  and 
took  Mr.  Butz  flying  around  Vietnam. 
Either  they  fly  better  or  frighten  the 
Vietcong  more  with  teeth  painted  on 
them.  In  the  turgid  prose  of  the  Air 
Force  Digest  this  is  described  as  distinc- 
tive marking. 

The  article,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  me,  is  a  supposed  testimonial  to 
the  proposition  that  the  Air  Force  sys- 
tem of  close  air  support  is  better  than  the 
Marine  Corps  system.  It  contains  such 
delightful  pieces  of  self-praise  as  this: 

As  they  came  over  a  ridge  they  saw  a  group 
of  about  100  ARVN  troops,  led  by  a  U.S. 
adviser,  running  up  a  hill.  Behind  them 
on  the  trail  were  at  least  150  VC.  One  FAC 
(that's  the  Air  Force  man  In  the  Army 
plane — forward  aid  controller)  swung  down 
and  fired  his  AH-15  automatic  rifle  at  the 
leading  VC  group,  killing  two  of  them. 

Comment:  Sure  he  did. 

The  other  called  In  an  AO-47,  one  of  the 
old  C-47  transports  recently  equipped  with 
three  rapid  firing  Catling  guns. 

Comment:  This  latest  addition  to  the 
Air  Force's  Inventory  of  close  air  support 
aircraft  was  first  fiown  in  1935. 

However,  It  has  not  been  p>06slble  for  a 
reporter  to  get  any  realistic  discussion  of 
the  operation  from  official  soiirces  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Comment:  Obviously. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  Air  Force  is  so 
sensitive  on  this  subject.  They  use  the 
argument  that  I  am  prejudiced  because 
20  years  ago  I  flew  with  the  Marines. 
The  argument  loses  much  of  its  persua- 
siveness, however,  when  used  only  by 
people  who  make  their  living  by  butter- 
ing up  the  Air  Force.  The  happy  fact 
Is  that  our  close  air  support  in  Vietnam 
is  better  than  it  was.  By  borrowing 
planes  from  the  other  services,  and  by 
using  Air  Force  planes  for  purposes  and 
missions  for  which  they  were  never  in- 
tended, and  through  the  unlimited  cour- 
age, dedication,  and  skill  of  American 
pilots,  the  job  is  being  done. 

The  sad  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
report  was  and  is  correct.  The  Air  Force 
has  concentrated  on  missiles,  bombers, 
and  interceptors.  It  has  never  devel- 
oped one  plane  for  the  primary  purpose 
of  providing  close  support  for  the  foot 
soldiers  on  the  ground.    It  is  not  the 
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fault  of  the  Air  Force  pilots  in  Vietnam. 
With  the  equipment  they  have  been  pro- 
vided they  have  done  wonders.  It  is  the 
fault  of  the  same  high  level  Air  Force 
policymakers  who  still  feel  obliged  to 
deny  that  they  have  ever  ignored  the 
vital  close  air  support  mission.  They 
count  the  number  of  missions  flown,  and 
the  tons  of  bombs  dropped,  and  the  num- 
ber of  medals  awarded,  and  never,  ever, 
admit  that  if  the  ton  of  bomb  which 
we  have  dropped  for  each  Vietcong  had 
hit  the  Vietcong,  the  Vietcong  would 
have  been  long  gone.  As  long  as  they 
keep  their  heads  buried  in  the  sand,  they 
will  continue  to  present  most  attractive 
targets. 


Department  of  Consamers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NEW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  19. 1966 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day the  Executive  and  Legislative  Re- 
organization Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  held 
hearings  on  my  proposal,  H.R.  7179, 
which  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Department  of  Consumers.  * 

I  would  like  to  set  forth  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  my  statement  to  the  sub- 
committee in  support  of  this  measure, 
and  I  would  hope  that  we  can  generate 
sufficient  Interest  in  this  legislation  to 
warrant  favorable  committee  action  in 
the  not  too  distant  future. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  testimony,  I  am 
flrmly  convinced  the  American  consumer 
is  entitled  to  representation  on  the  Cab- 
inet level,  and  I  feel  that  my  bill  will  pro- 
vide him  with  the  necessary  voice  with- 
in the  Federal  Government: 

StaTkmkxt  of  ths  HoNoaABLB  Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal,  of  Nrw  Yobs,  Before  thb  Ex- 
ECtrnvE  AND  Leoislattvi  Reorganization 
StrBCOMMrrra  of  thi  CoMMrrpEE  on  Gov- 
ernment OPEaATIONS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
RKPaKSENTATTVES    ON    APV.IL    19,    1966 

I  am  honored  to  testify  today  on  behalf  - 
Of  my  bin,  H.R.  7179,  to  establish  a  Federal 
Department  of  Consumers. 

The  questions  raised  by  this  legislation  are 
not  simple  ones  Yet  they  are  nonetheless 
urgent  for  being  complex.  The  Issues  which 
we  must  explore  are  broad.  An  Important 
contribution  of  these  hearings,  then,  will  be 
the  Illumination  of  what  Is  presently  a  very 
difficult  field  to  pin  down — constuner  affairs, 
and  the  consumer  Interest. 

I  tun  convinced  that  we  need  a  Department 
of  Consumers.  But  that  need  is  less  Im- 
mediately apparent  than  those  which  have 
recently  caused  ua  to  establish  other  Cab- 
inet-level departments.  Last  year  we  set 
up  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Our  cities  are  In  crisis,  and 
we  need  do  little  more  than  look  around  for 
evidence.  This  year  we  are  considering  a 
Department  of  Transportation.  Once  again, 
this  proposal  Is  responsive  to  a  singular  and 
distinctive  need.  Each  of  these  measures 
Isolates  a  particular  social  problem  and  ele- 
vates our  institutional  recognition  of  that 
problem.  The  principal  difficulty  In  discuss- 
ing consumer  affairs  and  a  Department  of 


Consumers,  however,  U  that  the  field  can- 
nat  easily  be  Isolated  or  particularized. 

In  his  consumer  mesf-ge  last  month.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  stated  this  problem  In  the 
most  simple  terms.  "The  consumer  Inter- 
est", he  said,  "Is  the  American  Interest." 
Pour  years  ago,  President  Kennedy  began  his 
consumer  message  In  the  same  way:  "Con- 
sumers, by  definition.  Include  us  all."  Here, 
then.  Is  the  problem  In  Its  most  fundamental 
form.  How  can  we  represent  an  Interest  ao 
broad  and  so  disparate?  How  Is  that  In- 
terest currently  represented?  And  Is  It  ef- 
fective government  to  seek  to  Isolate  such 
an  Interest  In  a  single  Institutional  struc- 
ture? A  discussion  of  the  bill  before  us  to- 
day requires  answers  to  sucb  questions. 

In  general,  we  think  of  the  consumer  In- 
terest as  that  which  Is  promoted  by  the 
free  exercise  of  Informed  choice  In  a  smoothly 
run  competitive  economy.  In  this  sense,  the 
consumer  Interest  Is  Indeed  the  American 
Interest.  Yet  all  of  us  are  acquainted  with 
the  problems  of  this  economic  model  and  of 
our  own  particular  economic  Institutions. 
We  are  aware,  for  example,  of  the  prlmeiry 
power  of  the  Federal  Government.  We  are 
affected  dally  by  the  political  power  of  big 
labor  and  big  Industry.  And  we  are  begin- 
ning to  learn  of  the  obstacles  to  consumer 
education  and  Infcn-med  choice  caused  by 
the  complexity  of  technology  and  liuiovatlon. 

These  changes,  and  others,  have  resulted 
In  a  particular  structure  of  Influence  among 
major  economic  groups.  Currently,  through 
no  fault  of  his  own,  the  American  consumer 
Is  the  victim  rather  than  the  beneficiary  of 
the  distribution  of  economic  and  political 
power.  As  President  Johnson  said  In  his  1964 
consumer  message,  "Por  far  too  long,  the 
consumer  has  had  too  little  voice  and  too 
little  weight  In  Goverrunent.  As  a  worker, 
as  a  lawyer  or  doctor,  the  citizen  has  been 
well  represented.  But  as  a  constuner.  he  has 
had  to  take  a  back  seat  •  *  •.  We  cannot 
rest  content  until  he  Is  In  the  front  row. 
not  displacing  the  Interest  of  the  producer, 
yet  gaining  equal  rank  and  representation 
with  that  Interest."  Mr.  Chairman,  that  goal 
represents  the  principal  reason  for  this  leg- 
islation and,  I  hope,  for  these  hearings. 

The  reduced  Influence  of  the  American  con- 
sumer has  a  complex  origin.  To  begin  with, 
we  now  have,  ^  this  cotintry,  a  dispropor- 
tionate influence  exercised  by  producer 
groups  over  economic  policy.  It  is,  of  course, 
natural  that  such  groups  should  organize 
and  finance  powerful  lobbies.  Equally 
proper  la  their  representation  by  Cabinet- 
level  Departments — AgrlctUture,  Commerce, 
Labor,  and  perhaps,  Transportation.  What 
troubles  many  of  us,  however.  Is  the  absence 
of  any  equivalent  and  countervailing  political 
power  for  the  consumer.  It  Is  no  secret  that 
the  consumer  Interest  and  the  producer  In- 
terest are  often  In  confilct.  In  the  past  10 
years,  there  has  been  considerable  legislative 
study  and  docxunentatlon  of  that  record. 
But  where  each  group  Is  assumed  to  pursue 
self-interest,  and  where  there  Is  an  Inequita- 
ble distribution  of  jxjwer  among  these  groups, 
we  have  reason  to  start  asking  basic  ques- 
tions about  our  economic  Institutions.  Such 
questions  lie  at  the  heart  of  this  leglslatlcm. 

We  all  know  the  effect  of  special  Interest 
groups  on  policymaking  and  administration. 
I  am  sjDeaklng  now  of  pressure  we  designate 
as  proper  or  inevitable.  But  Just  how  well 
organized  Is  the  consumer  acting  in  bis  own 
Interest?  How  many  consximer  groups  direct 
effective  communication  campaigns  to  Con- 
gress? How  many  groups  do  we  hear  of 
as  being  active  In  the  Inevitable  behind-the- 
scenes  discussions  which  precede  major  eco- 
nomic decisions?  How  often  do  we  get 
studies  of  consumer  needs  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Government?  And  Isnt 
it  usually  only  in  the  caee  of  blatant  fraud 
that  we  get  organized  Initiative  and  ex- 
posure for  the  consumer  point  of  view? 
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In  traditional  terms,  the  regulatory  agen- 

'  les  are  Intended  t-j  be  the  real  agents  ot 
the  consumer  Interest  In  our  Oovernment. 
Yet  they  too  have  fallen  victim  to  cbangea 
In  the  distribution  of  political  power  ex- 
ercised by  economic  groups  Any  study  of 
regulatory  agencies  wiu  reveal  their  pre- 
occupation with  settling  the  conflicting 
claims  of  rival  producers  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  mediates  a  dispute 
between  railroads  and  tr\iclcs  The  Civil 
Aeronau'l'-?  Bosrd  adjudicates  the  claims 
of  large  certi Heated  carriers  and  smaller  air- 
lines The  Federal  C-ommunlcatlons  Com- 
mission referees  the  battle  of  the  net- 
works or  the  rivalries  of  television  and  radio. 
Tlie  Federal  Pow»'r  Commission  is  caught 
between  gas  prxlucers  and  public  utility 
companies  And  the  Tariff  Conunlsslon 
must  arbitrate  free  trade  and  protectionist 
squabbles 

Where  Is  the  consumer  in  all  of  this""  More 
often  than  not.  he  Is  the  lowest  common 
denominator  In  a  pr'")cess  which  has  been 
carried  out  in  his  name  though  not  In  his 
presence. 

He  ca::.  of  course,  look  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
trnment  for  support  And  In  many  cases, 
he  receives  It  But  there  too,  representa- 
tion ut  the  consumer  is  distributed  through 
something  Ulte  33  agencies  and  departments. 

The  sltuAtlon  Is  further  complicated  by 
the  co:i..umer's  dlfflcuUy  In  organizing  on 
his  own  behalf  The  simple  fact  la  that 
consumers  have  not.  do  not.  and  apparently 
wUl  not  look  upon  themselves  as  a  distinct 
group  which  can  either  prof.t  or  suffer  by 
various  economic  policies  and  procedures. 
In  muny  circumstances  this  position  becomes 
particularly  poignant,  as  in  the  ca«e  of  eco- 
nomlcallv  disadvantaged  consumers  who  are 
often  subjected  to  brutally  unfair  trade  and 
commercial  practices  Their  power  to  react 
to  such  practices  is  reduced  by  their  failure 
to  think  of  themselves  as  a  distinct  bloc. 
Nor  is  there  any  easy  outlet  for  such  griev- 
ances. Tills  condition  is  what  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  today  Is  all  about.  It  Is  In 
the  spirit  of  the  war  on  poverty  and  the 
Great  Society  In  general. 

What  can  we  do  for  the  American  con- 
sumer? The  Presidential  messages  of  the 
i<i«l  4  years  are  an  Important  start.  Par- 
tlcul&r  consumer -oriented  legislation  like 
truth-ln-packaging  and  truth-ln-lendlng 
help.  So  do  legislative  hearings  such  as  those 
presently  taking  place  on  auto  safety.  The 
txciLlng  and  aggressive  activities  of  Mrs. 
Esther  Peterson  and  her  organization  have 
beer:  particularly  noteworthy. 

But  I  believe  two  related  goals  must  be 
stTved  as  the  basis  for  strengthening  the 
American  consimaer.  We  must  seek  to  pro- 
mote the  consumer's  self-awareness.  And 
we  must  give  the  self-awareness  distinct 
Institutional  represeniatlon  and  political 
power.  These  two  goals  are  reciprocal.  The 
consumer  voice  will  best  be  heard  If  It  can 
be  expressed  to  and  amplified  by  a  Federal 
department  In  turn,  the  existence  of  such 
a  department  lt»elf  is  the  foremost  weapon 
we  have  to  help  mobilize  the  American  con- 
sumer on  his  own  behalf 

Th.s  process  then,  represents  what  I  take 
to  be  liie  central  purpose  o:  the  bill.  I  be- 
lieve It  underlay  the  bill  when  it  was  Initially 
lntr...dured  In  l'969  by  the  late  Senator  Bates 
Ke.'auver  I  think  it  addresses  itself  to  cer- 
tain realities  In  our  economic  life  which  all 
of  us  acknowledge  and  many  of  us  fear. 
It  was  the.se  realities.  I  believe,  which  then 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  had  In  mind 
when  he  said.  6  years  ago.  In  hearings  similar 
to  these.  I  think  we  need  a  Department  of 
Consumers  I  am  not  at  all  s\ire  that  this 
bu:  has  all  the  features  In  it  that  it  ought 
to  have,  but  I  am  convinced  tliat  somebody 
needs  to  speak  up  for  the  great  multitude 
of    the    Amerlcaii   people    who   are   not   or- 


ganized Into  a  consumers'  interest  group." 
My  own  views  are  Identical  with  those  ex- 
pressed   by    our   present   Vice   President. 

Certain  specific  provisions  of  the  bill  will 
merit  the  subcommittee's  attention.  One  of 
the  most  Important,  I  believe,  Is  contained 
m  section  8  of  the  measure.  This  section  at- 
tempts to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
regulatory  agencies  by  giving  them  more 
power  and  resources  to  Identify  and  promote 
the  consumer  Interest.  The  Secretary  of  the 
proposed  new  Department,  acting  through  a 
special  consumer  counsel,  would  be  author- 
ized to  Intervene  as  a  party  before  any  U.S. 
reg^atory  agency  In  nonadjudicative  mat- 
ters when  the  Secretary  determines  such  mat- 
ters may  substantially  affect  the  economic 
Interests  of  consumers.  This  purpose  may 
be  executed  by  the  filing  of  a  certified  copy 
of  the  finding  made  by  the  Department,  or 
presentation  of  oral  argument  before  the 
agency  itself.  Section  6(c)  of  the  bill  also 
authorizes  the  Department  to  appear  before 
any  appellate  court  of  the  United  States  as 
amicus  curiae  In  a  proceeding  Involving  the 
review  of  any  order  by  any  regulatory  agency, 
or  any  civil  judgment,  decree,  or  order  en- 
tered Into  by  a  district  court  relating  to 
trade  and  commerce. 

The  consumer  needs  representation  In  such 
critical  matters.  Section  6  of  H.R.  7179  gives 
It  to  him. 

Likewise,  provision  Is  made  to  allow  the 
Department  to  receive  and  evaluate  com- 
plaints concerning  commercial  and  trade 
practices  Injurious  to  the  constimer  Interest. 
The  Department  would  then  transmit  to  the 
appropriate  producer,  distributor,  or  supplier 
written  notification  of  this  complaint  and 
could,  of  course,  take  appropriate  action 
within  Its  own  authority.  Where  the  com- 
plaint came  under  the  authority  of  another 
agency  or  department,  the  Department  of 
Consumers  would  transmit  the  matter,  per- 
hajM  with  Its  ovna  advisory  recommendation. 

The  Department  would  also  receive,  evalu- 
ate, act  upon,  and  disseminate  Information 
helpful  to  consumers.  Including  Information 
concerning  commercial  and  trade  practices 
adverse  to  their  economic  Interest. 

The  Department  would  also  be  responsible 
for  conducting  surveys  relating  to  the  eco- 
nomic Interest  of  consumers. 

Section  0  of  HJl.  7179  authorizes  the  De- 
partment to  conduct  and  make  public  de- 
tailed economic  surveys  and  investigations 
which  relate  to  the  economic  Interests  of 
consumers.  The  authority  extends  to  sur- 
veys and  investigations  of  the  market  opera- 
tions of  broad  sectors  of  our  economy  as 
well  as  to  the  operations  of  specific  corpora- 
tions. Information  received  by  the  Depart- 
ment concerning  the  cost  of  production  or 
distribution  of  any  product  by  any  corpora- 
tion may  be  made  public  only  in  a  form 
which  does  not  disclose  such  information 
with  respect  to  any  particular  corporation. 
This  section  also  prohibits  the  Department 
from  engaging  In  any  program  of  testing  for 
the  purpose  of  determining,  as  among  the 
products  of  different  producers,  the  relative 
merits  or  suitability  of  products  of  any  class 
or  type. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  transfers  the  consumer 
responsibilities  of  certain  agencies  to  the  new 
Department  where  their  activities  may  be 
more  effectively  pursued.     These  Include: 

1.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; 

2.  The  Division  of  Prices  and  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  De- 
partment of  Labor; 

3.  Home  Economics  Research  Branch  and 
the  Human  Nutrition  Research  Branch  of 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture; 

4.  Those  elements  of  the  National  Biu-eau 
of  Standards  which  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  shall  determine  to  be 


engaged  primarily  in  research  with  respect 
to,  or  the  testing  of,  articles  Intended  for  use 
by  consumers. 

I  hope,  in  the  course  of  these  hearing!, 
that  we  will  get  a  greater  sense  of  the  con- 
sumer need  from  organizations  which  seek 
to  represent  that  need  directly.  In  opening 
these  hearings,  therefore,  I  have  been  anxious 
to  put  the  legislation  before  us  In  some 
general  context.  What  we  ought  to  be  dis- 
cussing Is  not  consumer  Issues  la  them- 
selves— packaging,  or  credit,  or  Insurance, 
or  food  standards.  Our  concern  must  be 
broader.  Is  our  present  institutional  struc- 
ture adequate  to  our  concern  for  the  con- 
sumer? Are  there  new  arrangements  which 
might  help  mobilize  the  consumer  Interest 
in  Its  own  behalf?  Have  States  or  localities 
initiated  consiuner  programs  from  which  the 
Federal  Government  can  learn? 

Congress  has  a  particular  Interest  In  con- 
sumer affairs.  Such  matters,  after  all,  are 
very  close  to  the  hearts  and  purses  of  our 
constituents.  And,  I  might  point  out  that  a 
Department  of  Consumers  could  help  tis  in 
our  own  appreciation  and  representation  of 
consumer  Interests. 

Let  me  summarize.  Existing  consumer 
programs  need  vigorous  coordination  and 
enforcement.  Equitable  regulatory  agency 
decisions  require  more  effective  presentation 
of  the  consumer  Interest.  Disproportionate 
producer  ptower  must  be  countervailed.  And 
the  American  consumer  should  have  his  own 
spokesman  at  the  Cabinet  level  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  These  are  the  principal 
reasons  which  argue  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Department  of  Consumers. 
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Robertson  on  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  N   DOWNING 

OF    VUICINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  19. 1966 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Friday  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia, 
the  Honorable  A.  Willis  Robertson,  ad- 
dressed the  Peninsula  Chapter  of  the  As- 
sociation of  the  U.S.  Army  at  Port  Mon- 
roe, Va.  He  eloquently  explained  some 
of  the  problems  that  face  us  in  the  war  in 
southeast  Asia  and  set  forth  some  of  the 
lessons  which  we  should  have  learned  as 
a  result  of  our  experiences  In  Vietnam. 
It  was  a  forceful  and  interesting  speech 
which  I  believe  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
our  colleagues,  and  I  include  it  with  my 
remarks  in  the  Record. 

Subsequent  to  the  Senator's  address,  a 
very  splendid  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Daily  Press  of  Newport  News,  Va.,  and  I 
also  Include  it  In  the  Record. 

The  address  and  article  follow: 
Remarks  or  Sknatob  A.  WiLUs  Robxetson, 
DxMocaAT  of  Vkginia,  at  the  Spring  Mxrr- 
INO  of  the  Vircinia  Peninsula  Chaptxx, 
of  the  Association  of  the  U.S.  Armt, 
Otfichis  CI.TTB,  Port  Monroe,  Va„  Aran,  15, 
1066 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  coveted  privilege  to 
address  the  Virginia  Peninsula  Chapter  of 
the  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army,  not  only 
because  you  have  made  me  feel  so  welcome, 
but  because,  as  a  World  War  I  doughboy,  I 
feel  that  I  am  one  of  you.  The  principle* 
and  Ideals  which  you  espouse  are  the  pre- 
cepts to  which  I  subscribe. 


I  wish  to  speak  to  you  tonight  about  our 
defense  posture  and  the  lessons  we  can  learn 
from  the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

Since  AprU  19,  1775 — the  day  after  Paul 
Revere  warned  the  coimtryside — the  Army 
has  participated  in  99  principal  wars,  cam 


the  defense  requests  but,  on  occasion,  finds 
It  necessary  to  prod  the  Department  to  pro- 
vide a  more  adequate  defense. 

One  such  area  is  In  trained  manpower. 
In  part,  this  difficulty  arises  from  the  deci- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  administration  not  to 


palgns    expeditions,  and  other  disturbances,     call  up  ouz  Reserve  forcfts,  but  to  rely  on 
up  to  the  time  of  World  War  II.    The  Korean     »""=tr„oT,t<.    ut,h    t>i»    Hraft.   tr>   fill    our    in- 


war  made  It  an  even  hundred 

In  other  words,  our  Armed  Forces  can  ex- 
pect to  be  called  upon  approximately  every 
2  years  in  order  to  protect  our  American  way 
of  life. 

Today  we  are  engaged  in  another  major 
conflict  and  under  very  adverse  clrciun- 
stances.  We  are  fighting  In  dlsease-rldden 
swamps  without  either  the  allies  or  the  sup- 
port of  the  local  people  to  which  we  are  en- 
titled. In  fact.  If  a  new  civilian  government 
be  established  In  South  Vietnam  which  U 
hostile  to  us  and  asks  us  to  withdraw,  I  think 
we  should  do  so. 

I  recognize  the  threat  of  communism  to 
the  entire  free  world  and  think  we  should 
unite  with  friends  of  freedom  to  resist  ag- 
gression. But  I  do  not  think  that  South 
Vietnam  was  the  proper  place  to  make  our 
stand,  and  In  March  of  1964  I  sent  a  detailed 
statement  of  my  reasons  to  the  White  House. 
Since  then  some  300,000  American  fighting 
men  have  been  committed.  Today  otir  Issue 
1»:  How  can  we  get  them  home  and  stUl 
honor  our  commitments? 

However,  I  do  not  Intend  to  address  th« 
uncertainties  of  the  future  in  that  conflict. 
Rather,  I  will  speak  to  the  certainties  of  the 
moment — the  clear  lessons  we  can  learn  from 
the  war  In  Vietnam. 

One  of  the  lessons  of  Vietnam  Is  the  truism 
that  a  state  of  preparedness  Is  the  price  of 
liberty.  At  times,  because  of  seeming  relaxa- 
tion of  Communist  militancy,  we  are  in- 
clined to  hope  that  they  have  given  up  their 
obsession  for  ultimate  world  domination. 
We  tend  to  dismiss  the  repeated  utterances 
of  Russian  leaders  epitomized  by  Khrushchev 
when  he  said,  "We  will  biu'y  you." 

But  because  we  are  a  j>eace-lovlng  nation, 
we  find  It  hard  to  accept  the  fact  that  we 
must  continually  keep  our  muskets  ready 
and  our  powder  dry. 

In  World  War  I,  in  World  War  n,  and  In 
the  Korean  war,  when  we  were  immediately 
forced  to  call  on  our  Reserve  components,  we 
found  it  necessary  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
the  needs  of  the  moment  after  these  wars 
had  begun. 

There  are  indications  today  that,  except 
In  obvious  matters,  we  again  are  being  con- 
tent to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  moment 
Instead  of  the  contingencies  of  the  future. 
The  budget  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
may  have  suffered  because  of  other  national 
Interests.  The  war  on  poverty,  for  example, 
hay'been  considered  by  many  as  great  an 
emergency  as  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  of  how  the 
defense  budget  suffered.  Last  July,  during 
hearings  by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, it  became  obvious  to  our  members 
that  the  sums  being  requested  would  not 
be  adequate,  because  the  budget  had  not 
taken  the  buildup  In  Vietnam  into  con- 
sideration. 

Defense  witnesses  were  actually  testify- 
ing on  requests  for  funds  which  they  knew 
would  be  utilized,  not  for  the  items  under 
discussion,  but  to  replenish  moneys  drawn 
off  under  transfer  authority  from  certain 
accounts  to  meet  urgent  war  needs. 

The  committee  urged  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  reexamine  Its  requirements  and  to 
submit  a  request  for  the  additional  sums 
required  to  accelerate  preparedness. 

Finally,  a  request  for  an  additional  $1.7 
billion  was  presented  and  quickly  approved. 
Following  up  this  action,  the  Department. 
In  January,  requested  an  additional  $13.1 
billion  and  the  Congress  provided  the  full 
amount.  The  vote  In  the  Senate  was  86  to 
a.    Th\u,  the  Congress  not  only  supports 


enlistments  and  the  draft  to  fill  our  in 
creased  requirements.  I  will  not  argue  the 
wisdom  of  this,  but  I  will  argue  that  a  policy 
which  requires  the  immediate  acceleration 
of  the  draft  or  the  callup  of  the  Reserves 
dtiring  practically  every  International  crisis 
may  well  limit  the  flexibility  of  our  forces 
which  may  be  required  at  any  time. 

The  Congress,  and  more  particularly  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  for  a 
number  of  years  opposed  the  cutback  in 
military  personnel.  We  also  urged  that  the 
size  of  our  Reserve  forces  be  maintained 
despite  Defense  Department  opposition.  To 
preserve  that  strength,  we  repeatedly  placed 
a  floor  under  the  Army  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  to  prevent  their  being  reduced.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  were  It  not  for  the  action 
taken  by  our  committee  only  last  August, 
the  Army  Reserve  would  have  been  com- 
pletely liquidated  as  paid  drill  units. 

The  lesson  Is  obvious.  We  cannot  always 
hope  that  Moscow  and  Peking  will  give  us 
sufficient  opportunity  to  call  up  new  recruits, 
train  them  and  deploy  them  in  time  to  meet 
these  recurring  crises. 

Another  lesson  we  should  have  learned  In 
Vietnam  deals  with  the  adequacy  of  eqtilp- 
ment,  ammunition  and  materiel.  Figures  on 
procurement  of  these  items  indicate,  eis  with 
manpower,  that  Defense  requests  are  tailored 
to  peacetime  needs  rather  than  to  potential 
danger.  I  find  it  hard  to  subscribe  to  this 
philosophy  in  an  era  of  recurring  world 
unrest. 

Despite  Pentagon  statements  to  the  con- 
trary, there  are  those  who  assert  that  our 
Strategic  Reserve  Forces  are  both  under- 
equipped  and  undermanned.  It  Is  not 
enough  for  this  country  to  maintain  Just 
enough  equipment  and  materiel  for  our  im- 
mediate needs. 

In  1962  I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing 
your  national  meeting  in  Washington.  I 
urged  that  attention  be  given  to  intratheater 
airlift  In  direct  support  of  the  ground  forces. 

Today,  the  Ist  Cavalry  Division,  known  as 
the  Airmobile,  has  been  activated  and  de- 
ployed to  Vietnam.  In  a  related  action  the 
Army  has  stepped  up  Its  requests  for  air- 
lift of  all  types.  I  applaud  these  heartening 
actions  and  would  hope  the  Department 
would  accelerate  plans  to  establish  another 
airmobile  division. 

There  Is  yet  another  lesson  we  can  learn 
from  Vietnam.  We  can  learn  to  avoid  play- 
ing the  enemy's  game.  Because  we  are  fight- 
ing on  his  home  grounds,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily foUow  that  we  must  use  his  weapons 
and  only  his  weapons. 

Our  self-imposed  rules  cost  us  victory  In 
the  Korean  war.  They  may  well  do  it  again. 
There  are  Americans  who  would  have  us 
stop  bombing  North  Vietnam.  There  are 
even  those  who  decry  our  use  of  tear  gas, 
used  In  every  civilized  nation  to  break  up 
mob  disorders.  But  they  are  not  military 
experts.  What  I  am  concerned  about  is  the 
official  policy  of  our  Government — the  treat- 
ment of  Haiphong  as  a  privilege  sanctuary, 
for  example. 

In  this  war  it  has  been  the  announced 
policy  of  the  administration  to  flght  a 
limited  war  with  limited  objectives.  With 
this  I  am  In  full  accord.  To  Invite  unneces- 
sary escalation  Is  as  repugnant  to  American 
thinking  as  It  is  dangerous  to  the  very 
existence  of  civilization. 

Let  us  retain  limited  objectives,  yes.  But 
let  us  also  flght  the  war  in  such  a  way  as  to 
limit  American  casualties  Insofar  as  pofslble. 
As  of  March  31,  1966,  we  have  suffered  a 
total  of  17.663  casualties.  Of  these,  3.402 
were  either  killed  outright  or  died  as  a  result 


of  participation.  To  reduce  the  flow  of  sup- 
plies to  the  Vietcong  would  save  countleM 
American  lives. 

There  are  two  obvious  methods  by  which 
this  may  be  accomplished.  One  is  to  cut  off 
the  flow  down  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  traU,  but 
this  Is  most  dlfllcult  to  accomplish.  The 
other  method  gives  much  greater  promise. 
It  would  be  a  relatively  simple  matter  to 
b<»ib  out  the  petroleum  stores  and  other 
supplies  In  the  port  of  Haiphong.  It  would 
also  be  quite  possible  to  mine  effectively  the 
harbor  area,  or  to  Impose  a  naval  blockade. 

Why  have  we  not  done  this?  Principally 
because  such  action  would  entail  the  risk  of 
escalating  the  war.  It  Is  a  political  decision 
entailing  the  probability  or  possibility  of  ac- 
tive Chinese  or  Russian  participation. 

But  such  a  decision,  to  me  at  least,  begs 
the  point.  If  we  are  In  this  war  to  win,  we 
mtist  fight  with  the  resources  at  our  disposal. 
To  refuse  to  utilize  those  weapons  in  which 
we  are  superior  is  to  Jeopardize  the  lives  of 
countless  American  boys  and.  In  fact,  the  out- 
come of  the  war  Itself.  It  must  puzzle  the 
enemy  that  we  should  employ  such  a  psy- 
chology. Certainly  no  one  Is  no  naive  as  to 
believe  that  the  Chinese  or  the  Russians 
would  refrain  from  active  participation  if 
they  believed  it  in  their  interests  to  inter- 
vene. 

Before  I  close  I  should  like  to  say  a  word 
about  the  role  Virginia  is  playing  in  our  de- 
fense postiire.  This  very  night  there  are  72,- 
000  Virginians  under  arms  In  all  branches  of 
the  service.  There  are  88.811  military  person- 
nel stationed  In  Virginia  and  79.582  civilians 
employed  by  the  services.  The  Defense  De- 
partment's capital  Investment  In  the  State 
amounts  to  over  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars, 
and  the  annual  payroll  is  nearly-«- billion 
dollars. 

-The  picture  confronting  us  in  southeiurt 
Asia  Is  dark  but  It  has  a  bright  spot — never 
has  the  valor  of  the  American  flghtlng  man 
exceUed  the  Irrefragable  courage  of  those  now 
fighting  for  us  In  South  Vietnam.  That  their 
sacrifices  may  not  be  in  vain,  let  tis  pray  for 
a  Just  and  lasting  peace.  That  their  sacrifices 
may  help  to  deter  aggression  in  the  future, 
let  us  strengthen  our  defenses  and  adjust  our 
objectives  so  as  to  limit  the  cost  In  American 
Uvea. 

[Prom  the  Newport  News  (Va.)  Dally  Press, 

Apr.  17,  1966) 

Robertson  on  Vietnam 

Friday's  visit  of  Senator  A.  Wnxrs  Robert- 
son to  the  p>enlnsula  was  featured  by  a  well- 
balanced  appraisal  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  the  military  posture  of  the  United 
States.  From  his  remarks  before  the  Penin- 
sula Chapter  of  the  Association  of  the  U.S. 
Army.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  he  Is 
neither  a  "hawk"  nor  a  "dove,"  in  favor  of 
neither  all-out  escalation  nor  precipitant 
withdrawal. 

Senator  Robertson  Is  one  of  many  quali- 
fied observers  who  don't  think  South  Viet- 
nam Is  the  proper  place  to  make  our  stand 
against  communism's  threat  to  the  free 
world.  But  we  are  there  in  force,  we  have 
made  a  commitment,  and  he  wants  the  Job 
to  be  done  efficiently  with  a  minlmvun  loss 
of  American  lives. 

He  takes  Issue  with  the  treatment  of 
Haiphong  as  a  privileged  sanctuary,  favoring 
bombing  out  the  petroleum  stores  and  other 
supplies  there,  and  mining  the  harbor  area  or 
imposing  a  naval  blockade.  These,  the  Sen- 
ator asserts,  are  limited  measures  in  accord 
with  our  limited  objectives;  he  pictures  the 
enemy  as  puzzled  that  we  fall  to  take  such 
steps. 

Senator  Robertson,  after  discussing  the 
strategy  and  the  uncertainties  of  the  conflict, 
went  on  to  offer  certain  lessons  that  we  can 
learn  from  it.  Because  of  "seeming  relaxa- 
tion of  Communist  militancy"  our  military 
planning  has  too  much  In  the  past  been  based 
on  the  hope  that  there  was  no  great  need  for 
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vigilance,  for  preparedness  Ab  was  the  case 
In  Korea,  we  are  now  paying  the  pr'.re  of  that 
guUUblUty,  And  even  t;xlay.  he  said,  "ex- 
cept !n  obvious  matters,  we  are  ,<iga!p.  being 
content  to  adnUnister  to  the  needs  of  tbo 
moment  Instead  of  the  contingencies  of  the 
future." 

We  are.  Indeed,  a  peace-loving  nation,  and 
too  inclined  to  give  our  foes  the  credit  for 
similar  motivation.  Senator  Robertson  had 
quoted  disturbing,  alarming  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  Defense  Department  request*  for 
equipment  ammunition,  materiel,  and  man- 
power have  been  "tailored  to  peacetime 
need-s  r;ither  thrin  to  potential  danger,"  But 
historically  we  have  ignored  the  obvious 
lesson. 


New  England't  Booming  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or-    M,\SSACHrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE&iENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  19.  1966 

Mr  CON5TE  Mr,  Speaker,  It  has  been 
my  honor  and  pleasure  on  occasion  to 
call  Uie  attention  of  my  distinguished 
colleaRues  In  this  body  to  the  recent  up- 
5iirt?e  in  the  economy  of  New  England 
and  my  State  of  Massachusetts, 

We  who  are  privileged  to  represent  the 
six  States  that  comprise  New  Englsuid 
are  justly  proud  of  tlie  economic  success 
.stoiy  currently  unfolding  in  Massachu- 
-setts.  Maine.  New  Ham.pshire.  Vermorft, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  We 
fancy  it  is  in  the  tradition  for  self-reli- 
ance, thrift,  foresight,  and  a  true  pio- 
neering spirit  that  are  so  much  a  part 
of  the  heritage  of  New  England 

It  is  not  often  liiese  days  that  we  on 
thLs  side  of  the  aisle  are  inclined  to  rely 
on  the  Great  Society  to  do  our  talking 
for  us.  Certainly  the  odds  would  seem 
to  exclude  our  turning  to  the  Great  So- 
ciety to  extoll  the  exciting  events  now 
taking   place  In   our  regional  economy. 

Nevertheless,  I  wish  to  do  just  that  at 
this  time. 

On  March  15  of  this  year,  Secretary  of 
Commerce  John  T  Connor  addressed  the 
New  England  Industrial  Trade  Show  In 
our  fine  city  of  Boston,  His  remarks  are 
fully  in  line  with  everything  we  have 
been  sajing  all  along  so  I  am,  pleased 
and  proud  to  not  only  endorse  his  views, 
but  to  in.sert  them  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  for  the  information  and  edifica- 
tion of  all  m.y  distinguished  colleagues. 
The  text  is  clipped  from  the  pages  of  the 
April  issue  of  the  SBANE  bulletin,  the 
ofRcial  organ  of  the  Small  Business  Asso- 
ciation of  New  England 

The  address  follows; 
New  Engl.\nd   Economic  Cmm.ate  Favobabuc 

(Address  by  Secretarv  of  Commerce  John  T. 

Connor    for    the    New    England    Industrial 

Trade    Show,    Boston,    Mass  .    March     15, 

19661 

Thank  you.  Governor  Volpe,  and  good 
morning.  It  Is  an  honor  to  be  here  with 
the  distinguished  Governors  and  the  leaden 
of  business  and  lndu?try  In  New  England — 
one  part  of  the  Nation  which  ]u.st  about 
every  jSmerlcan  regards  as  a  bit  of  his  own. 

That  Is  not  surprising  In  the  Mght  of  your 
tradition  your  geography  and  also  your 
products  which  are  famlllaj-  m  all  the  states, 
and  In  the  international  market  na  well. 


I  am  glad  you  are  holding  a  great  trade 
show  at  thlB  time.  The  economic  cUmato 
could  not  be  more  favorable  for  presenting 
yotir  Industrial  accompUshmentB. 

We  are,  I  enjoy  reminding  myself,  In  the 
eist  month  of  the  current  economic  expan- 
sion. Our  gross  national  product  has  In- 
creased to  an  annual  rate  of  $697.2  billion 
and  It  may  soar  another  $25  to  $30  billion 
by  the  end  of  196fi. 

One  reporter  took  a  look  at  our  national 
balance  sheets  very  recently  and  came  up 
with  this  graphic  tribute: 

"The  prosperity  Itself  is  so  evident  one 
can  almost  smell  It — unemployment  down  to 
4  percent  of  the  labor  force,  profits  up  20 
percent  last  year,  factory  workers'  earnings 
up  by  one  quarter  in  5  years,  records  tum- 
bling on  every  side.  Indeed  the  growth  of  the 
American  economy  last  year  was  so  rapid 
that  It  exceeded  the  growth  of  every  other 
major  Industrial  country." 

And  even  since  that  was  written,  the  un- 
employment figure  has  dropped  to  3.7  per- 
cent. 

Now  the  New  England  part  of  the  national 
picture  Is  something  In  which  you  can  all 
take  pride.  I  note,  as  an  indicator  of  this 
region's  economic  health,  that  since  1960 
employment,  excluding  farms,  has  grown  to 
nearly  4  million  persons — for  an  Increase  of 
7Vi  percent  In  a  5-year  period. 

Another  Important  milestone  Is  the  fact 
that  New  England  has  marked  Its  first  $2>4 
billion  year  of  construction  contracts.  So 
Is  the  fact  that  $200  million  of  this  sum 
went  for  industrial  building. 

No  wonder,  with  so  much  activity  and  so 
many  persons  engaged  In  New  England  In- 
dustry that  It  took  a  racetrack  to  hold  this 
fair.  Matter  of  fact,  I  understand  that  horse- 
racing  is  no  minor  business  Itself  In  this 
part  of  the  country,  although  It  Is  one  form 
of  transportation  which  does  not  directly 
concern  the  Department  of  Commerce.  For 
that  I  am  thankful. 

New  England  Is  an  especially  appropriate 
setting  for  trade  fairs  to  display  with  pride 
the  wares  of  democracy.  Many  familiar 
names  come  to  mind,  going  back  Into  his- 
tory: New  Haven,  Topefleld,  Rutland,  Con- 
cord, and  Palmouth. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  and  earliest, 
according  to  the  history  books,  was  held  in 
Plttsfield  In  1810,  when  a  group  of  merchants 
and  farmers  assembled  to  show  and  sell 
their  cattle. 

This  fair  attracted  exhibitors,  buyers,  and 
spectators  from  surrounding  coimtles,  from 
such  distances  as  were  within  those  days' 
means  of  travel.  Its  success  amply  Jtistlfled 
the  advance  billing  of  the  farslghted  busi- 
ness folk  of  Plttsfield,  who  spoke  of  that 
"momentous  event." 

These  members  of  an  Important  New  Eng- 
land industry — livestock  and  agricultural — 
had  no  doubts  at  all  that  they  possessed 
something  very  much  worth  showing.  And 
their  successors  through  the  years  have  car- 
ried on  in  that  same  spirit. 

In  fact,  the  whole  Nation  Is  heir  to  that 
spirit.  I  know  It  animatee  the  Nation's  par- 
ticipation In  International  trade  fairs,  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce  Is  In  Its  13th 
year  of  Joining  with  exhibitors  In  helping 
them  sell  their  products  to  a  world  market. 
Tou  could  say  that  our  part,  along  with 
that  of  the  manufsMSturera  themselves.  Is  100 
percent  commercial,  or  "hard  sell" — as  hard 
as  we  know  how. 

We  will  participate  In  18  international 
fairs  this  year.  Seven  national  exhibits  also 
are  scheduled  for  1966,  where  we  seek  to 
present  the  American  Image  along  with  our 
products.  Some  of  them  reach  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  where  we  can  tell  the  Ameri- 
can story — and  sell  American  Ideals  and  the 
philosophy  of  free  enterprise,  as  well  as  our 
quality  nonstrateglc  goods. 

The  dynamic  elements  of  salesmanship  in 
these    exhibits,    peculiarly    native    to    the 


United  States,  are  among  the  chief  factor* 
behind  the  story  of  our  Industrial  growth. 

One  accelerated  example  of  such  growtti  is 
your  e6-mlle-long  Route  128:  Boston's 
"Oolden  Industrial  Semicircle,"  it  has  been 
aptly  termed. 

The  farms  and  meadows  of  yesterday  are 
gone.  In  Jvist  15  years.  Industry  has  taken 
up  permanent  residence  all  the  way  from 
the  South  Shore  to  the  North  Shore. 

A  motorist  driving  along  this  highly  in. 
dustrlalized  highway  could  count  574  firms — 
he  could,  that  Is,  If  he  has  a  comptometer 
kind  of  mind.  And  this  figure  represents  an 
Increase  of  45  percent  In  the  past  3  years. 

In  tempo  with  this  growth  rate,  employ- 
ment stands  at  54,500.  The  investment  In 
buildings  Is  estimated  at  close  to  $200 
million. 

The  products  from  Route  128,  as  might 
be  assumed,  make  up  an  impressive  list  of 
American  manfuacturlng  skill  and  diversity, 
from  electronics  and  photography  to  shoes 
and  foods. 

Among  the  firms,  It  Is  Interesting  to  find 
that  66  are  engaged  In  research  and  develop- 
ment. Research,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ranks 
as  a  major  Industry  Ln  Massachusetts,  with 
31,000  scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians 
employed  by  931  Industrial  research  latxsra- 
torles. 

The  elehaents  which  attract  scientists  here 
In  the  first  place  tend  to  keep  them  here. 

As  one  executive  on  Route  128  put  it, 
"the  prospect  of  close  relations  with  Har- 
vard and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology"  have  meant  much  In  the  migra- 
tion of  scientists  to  this  area  of  New 
England. 

I  think,  too,  of  the  many  other  splendid 
New  EUsgland  colleges  and  universities,  In- 
cluding schools  for  women. 

The  very  presence  of  a  wealth  of  research 
funds  and  activity  has  helped  to  boost  the 
per  capita  Income  in  Massachusetts  to  $2,860, 
about  $400  above  the  national  level. 

In  the  past  two  decades,  government  and 
Industry  combined  have  spent  more  than 
$100  billion  on  science  and  technology.  The 
rate  now  is  some  $20  billion  a  year,  with  a 
1966  Increase  of  $1  billion  or  more  forecast. 
It's  a  Jack-and-the-Beanstalk  growth  In  the 
story  of  science — only  this  story  is  for  real. 

The  Federal  Government  pays  the  bill  for 
approximately  three-fourths  of  the  national 
research  and  development  effort.  Nine  per- 
cent of  this,  or  $11/3  billion.  Is  being  spent  in 
ovir  universities  on  research  grants  and  con- 
tracts. 

There  are  now  about  1%  million  scientists 
and  engineers  In  the  United  States.  Tou 
may  be  Interested  to  know  that  the  Federal 
Government  employs  more  scientists  today 
than  stenographers. 

It  would  appear  that  there's  a  boom  In  sci- 
entists. But  still,  there  aren't  nearly  enough. 
The  number  of  scientists  and  engineers  must 
double  by  1970  if  all  of  industry's  and  Gov- 
ernment's needs  are  to  be  satisfied,  especially 
in  research  and  development. 

We  know  we  are  living  in  a  scientific  age, 
but  our  capacity  for  awe  has  been  dulled. 
We  assume  we  can  go  to  the  moon — or  do 
anything  else  that  only  a  couple  of  decades 
ago  was  the  exclusive  province  of  science 
fiction. 

We  undoubtedly  tend  to  take  science  too 
much  for  granted — especially  the  cornucopia 
It  has  placed  upon  ovir  doorsteps.  If  this  In- 
clination continues,  we  will  risk  the  dangers 
Inherent  In  neglect. 

President  Johnson,  who  has  given  the  sup- 
port of  basic  science  much  attention,  recent- 
ly declared: 

"It  has  been  my  abiding  and  actively  sup- 
ported conviction  that  all  the  policies  of 
this  Nation  In  support  of  t^e  advance  of 
science  would  have  a  decisive  role  in  deter- 
mining the  extent  to  which  we  fulfill  otir  po- 
tential as  a  nation — and  a  free  society." 
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But  science,  to  serve  its  master,  must  be 
harnessed.  Industry  mtist  take  It  and  put 
It  to  practical  use. 

Last  year  the  President  signed  Into  law  a 
measure  designed  for  this  very  purpose — 
the  State  Technical  Services  Act. 

At  that  time,  he  declared  that  Americans 
would  one  day  think  of  the  act  as  the  "sleep- 
er" of  the  89th  Congress. 

"It  will  do  for  the  American  businessman," 
Mr.  Johnson  added,  "what  the  great  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service  has  done  for  the 
American  ftirmer." 

He  predicted  the  act  will  spark  the  creation 
of  new  industries  and  the  expansion  of  old 
ones,  that  It  will  speed  the  development  of 
cheaper  and  better  constuner  products  and 
help  diversify  local  Industry. 

The  State  Technical  Services  Act  seeks  es- 
pecially to  help  smaller  Industry  by  supply- 
ing the  technical  know-how  which  It  may 
lack. 

Technical  proficiency,  with  its  resulting  in- 
crease in  productivity,  not  only  means  that 
business  becomes  more  profitable.  It  also 
can  pay  better  wages.  It  can  offer  more 
goods  at  lower  prices.  This  translates  into 
an  Increase  of  real  consumer  Income  and  a 
rising  standard  of  living. 

In  addition,  it  means  more  Jobs  as  our 
Increased  competitive  ability  Is  used  to  pene- 
trate expanding  world  markets. 

One  way  to  measure  the  application  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  is  through  the  study  of 
productivity  in  Industry.  Invariably  the 
studies  are  highly  revealing.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  is  among  ^he  major  or- 
ganizations engaged  in  such  surveys,  basing 
Its  studies  on  the  ratio  of  value  added  in 
manufacturing  to  persons  employed. 

We  have  found  wide  variations  In  the 
productivity  rate  of  different  plants.  In  fact, 
the  studies  show  that  only  10  i>ercent  of 
American  Industry  is  getting  the  full  bene- 
fit from  the  science  and  technology  we  al- 
ready possess.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
If  all  technical  information  already  in  our 
possession  were  used  effectively  in  the  lag- 
ging 90  percent  of  the  Nation's  plants,  the  en- 
tire manufacturing  productivity  level  would 
be  Increased  threefold. 

The  Department  of  Commerce's  Census  of 
Manufactures  shows  that  In  New  England, 
as  In  other  major  areas  of  the  Nation,  there 
is  too  much  gray,  along  with  brighter  colors. 
In  this  productivity  picture. 

In  the  Boston  area,  for  instance,  the  gain 
In  productivity  from  1958  to  1963  was  an 
encouraging  26  percent— from  $8,060  per  em- 
ployee to  $10,150  per  employee. 

This  2e-percent  gain  precisely  matched 
that  of  the  entire  Nation.  But  the  growth 
In  specific  manufacturing  industries  varied 
widely  and  in  some  cases  fell  far  short  of 
the  growth  In  the  national  averages  for  these 
same  Industrlee. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  20,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Edward  T.  Sandrow,  Congre- 
gation Beth  El,  Cedarhurst,  N.Y.,  offered 
the  following  prayer : 

Eternal  God,  Creator  of  all  men  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  or  creed,  we  pray 
unto  Thee  with  sincere  and  humble 
hearts.  We  find  the  problems  of  life 
<ilfflcult  and  our  own  wisdom  and 
knowledge  Insufficient.  We  need  Thee, 
Almighty,  to  help  us  face  the  challenge 
of  these  troubled  and  mediocre  days. 
Have  mercy  upon  our  restless  world. 
Grant  all  men  the  vision  to  strive  for 
human  brotherhood,  so  that  peace  and 


Looking  at  the  10  Industries  with  the 
largest  factory  employment  Ln  the  Boston 
area — those  with  over  £.500  workers  in  1963 — 
we  see  changes  in  efficiency  per  worker,  or 
value  added  per  employee,  ranging  from  a 
drop  of  20  percent,  In  the  production  of 
rubber  footwear,  to  gains  of  as  high  as  43 
percent  in  mechanical  measuring  devices. 

In  only  one  of  Boston's  largest  manufac- 
turing Industries  did  the  area's  growth  in 
productivity  exceed  that  for  the  Nation.  The 
Improved  productivity  In  manufacturing 
women's  outerwear  garments  in  Boston — 40 
percent — topped  national  growth  by  about 
10  percent. 

These  manufacturers  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated. 

A  recent  Inventory  by  a  business  publisher 
of  metalworklng  machinery  perhaps  revealed 
one  factor  In  this  picture.  It  showed  that 
25  percent  of  the  Boston  area's  machine  tools 
were  more  than  20  years  old.  This  com- 
pared with  an  average  of  21  percent  for  the 
Nation.  But  if  we  take  Los  Angeles  as  an 
example  only  9  percent  of  its  machine  tools 
averaged  over  20  years  old. 

This  would  seem  to  Indicate  that  while 
New  England  Industry  is  generally  moving 
forward,  expanding  and  providing  increased 
employment,  some  segments  are  driving  with 
their  brakes  on. 

They  are  held  back  when  they  try  to  im- 
prove and  speed  up  because  of  out-of-date 
or  inefficient  machinery  or  processes. 

This  Is  a  challenge  to  Industry.  But  it  Is 
one,  I  am  sincerely  confident,  which  will  be 
met  with  the  same  determined  and  vigorous 
spirit  which  has  always  characterized  New 
England  when  a  challenge  arises. 

I  am  certain  you  will  have  further  ques- 
tions to  ask  concerning  the  State  Technical 
Services  Act  and  other  matters  at  2  o'clock 
this  afternoon.  At  that  time  Department  of 
Commerce  representatives  from  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  the  Patent  Office  and  the 
Clearinghouse  for  Federal  Scientific  and 
Technical  Information  will  be  present  at  a 
science  seminar. 

Manufacturing  is,  of  course,  but  one  part 
of  the  New  England  business  scene,  as  im- 
portant and  Impressive  as  It  is.  Those 
Americans  who  see  something  of  their  lives 
and  backgroimd  In  New  England  think  of 
its  sea  coasts,  its  mountains,  its  lakes,  and 
the  many  reminders  of  history  within  its 
beautiful  towns  and  cities. 

Many  segments  of  the  Northeast's  econ- 
omy are  inextricably  alined  with  these  ele- 
ments, and  some  where  the  unemployment 
rate  has  been  high,  have  needed  help. 

The  Federal  Government  has  recognized 
the  need  here,  and  Is  helping  In  various  ways. 

In  addition  to  the  State  Technical  Serv- 
ices Act,  the  President  also  signed  another 
measure  of  significance  for  Industry  last 
fall — the   Economic   Development   Act. 


Justice  can  be  the  normal  experiences 
of  our  world.  We  pray  for  our  youth, 
for  their  homes  and  schools  so  that  they 
may  be  constantly  awakened  to  the 
great  Ideas  of  faith  and  the  worthy  causes 
of  our  American  way  of  life — the  pur- 
suit of  liberty  and  human  rights. 

Give  courage,  O  Lord,  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  all  the  duly  constituted  au- 
thorities of  our  Nation.  May  we  to- 
gether press  forward  against  the  prej- 
udices, the  hatreds,  the  malices  that  still 
exist  to  the  end  that  dignity,  beauty,  and 
love  win  be  the  lot  of  all  men.  May  this 
be  Thy  will  and  let  us  say  amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 


Tills  act  of  fai-reaching  potential  will  aid 
communities,  areas,  and  regions  in  the  United 
States  by  providing  financial  and  technical 
assistance  for  creation  of  new  Jobs. 

The  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, an  agency  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  is  administering  earlier  awards  to 
New  England  industries  and  buslneae  total- 
ing $1,161,000.  Thirtj'-nine  Individual  proj- 
ects are  included  In  that  total,  covering 
widely  diverse  areas  of  business  and  Industry. 
Among  them  are  the  scallop  and  flounder  in- 
dustry of  New  Bedford  and  recreation  areas 
in  Maine,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire. 

I  was  extremely  pleased  on  March  2  to  be 
able  to  designate  the  six  New  England  States 
as  an  Economic  Development  Region  under 
the  Economic  Development  Act. 

As  the  Nation  has  grown.  Its  regions  have 
tended  to  group  into  economic  entltlas  with 
their  own  si>eclal  problems,  as  well  as  their 
great  opporttinities.  It  has  become  increas- 
ingly evident  that  to  realize  their  own  high- 
est development  and  to  make  their  full  con- 
tribution to  the  Nation,  the  people  of  each 
region  must  work  and  plan  together,  aware 
of  lx)th  their  own  resources  and  needs,  and 
the  country's. 

That  the  U.S.  Government  has  found  a  way 
to  help  in  the  attairmient  of  new  goals  la 
a  working  example  of  dynamic  federalism. 
At  the  same  time,  each  participating  State 
must  play  the  major  role  in  the  regional 
conamission  which  determines  the  area's 
needs. 

Industry  in  all  regions  must  continue  to 
grow  if  our  economy  is  to  be  maintained  on 
a  sound  plane.  To  do  so  requires  not  only 
the  utUizatlon  of  the  full  spectrum  of  science 
and  technology,  but,  as  always,  the  dedica- 
tion, the  daring  and  the  vision  of  the  leaders 
of   business.    Industry    and    the    professions. 

The  Federal  Government  will.  I  know,  con- 
tlaue  to  play  a  full  and  constructive  role 
at  industry's  side.  Indeed,  Government  and 
business  have  in  recent  years  become  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  need  for  mutual  under- 
standing and  cooperation  in  the  achievement 
of  the  broadest  goals — in  assuring  the  full 
utilization  of  not  only  our  material  resources 
but  our  national  brainpower. 

You  have  plenty  of  both  in  New  England, 

You  have  so  much  In  your  favor,  includ- 
ing your  great  traditions.  You  have  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  that  are  the  envy  of 
the  Nation,  splendid  industrial  locations,  ac- 
cessibility and  land  that  Creator  obviously 
smiled  upon. 

New  England,  long  after  the  Mlnutemen. 
is  aroused  again.  It  is  on  the  march.  If 
you  keep  on  at  this  pace,  it  may  take  two 
race  tracks  to  house  your  futtire  Industrial 
shows. 

The  Government  Is  betting  on  New  Eng- 
land. Its  faith,  and  my  own,  I  know,  will  be 
rewarded  many  times  over. 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


PARTICIPATION  SALES  ACT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
sending  a  message  to  the  Congress  call- 
ing for  legislation  which  will  establish 
participation  pools  of  Government  assets. 
This  legislation,  if  enacted,  would  create 
a  more  efficient  system  to  make  proper 
use  of  Federal  Government  funds  and 
assets. 
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I  strongly  favor  such  legislation  in  that 
it  will  enable  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  to  further  achieve  the  goal;- 
AS  set  forth  in  the  President's  Great  So- 
ciety program. 

Your  Bankmg  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee will  hold  full  and  extensive  hearings 
on  thLs  Important  legislation.  Hearings 
shall  commence  on  Thursday.  April  21, 
at  which  time  the  Honorable  Joseph  W. 
Barr.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
w.U  present  the  administration's  views 
on  this  matter,  along  with  the  Honorable 
Charles    L.    Schultze.    Director    of    the 


PARTICIPATION     SALES     MESSAGE 
FROM   THE    PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  comm.end  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  recommending  the 
leguslation  proposed  in  his  participation 
sales  message. 

The  participation  sales  technique  Is 
an  eCaclent.  flexible,  and  controlled 
method  for  channeling  funds  from  the 
private  credit  market  into  Government 
lending  programs.  It  Is  not  new.  The 
pooling  of  mortgages  and  loans  held  by 
Federal  credit  agencies  and  the  sale  of 
participations  in  the  income  and  repay- 
ments from  loans  in  the  pool  are  tech- 
niques which  have  been  u.sed  for  several 
years  by  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association. 

What  Is  new  in  the  Sales  Participa- 
tion Act  of  1966  is  that  President  John- 
son is  recommending  that  we  extend  this 
loan  pool  technique  to  lending  programs 
of  additional  Government  agencies 

To  those  of  us  who  are  concerned  that 
adequate  congressional  control  over  Gov- 
ernment lending  programs  be  main- 
tained, it  is  important  to  note  that  this 
new  legislation  would  do  just  that — it 
would  not  diminish  congressional  con- 
trols. 

This  legislation  would  extend  the  full 
participation  technique  to  iendtns  pro- 
grams of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, the  lending  programs  for  col- 
lege housing,  the  lending  programs  for 
public  facilities,  and  the  lending  pro- 
grams of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration 

In  order  to  coordinate  the  siue  of  par- 
ticipations, the.se  operations  wo'uld  be 
centralized  in  a  single  agency,  the  Fed- 
eral Nationail  Mortgage  Association,  or 
Fannie  Mae  as  It  is  commonly  called, 
which  has  already  had  substantial  ex- 
perience in  participxation  sales  in  the 
mortgage  pooling  operations. 

An  Important  advantage  of  this  pro- 
gram is  that  It  would  make  possible  the 
sale  of  participations  in  loans  for  which 
Congress  has  established  an  interest  rate 
below  the  market  rate.    Yet  it  would  do 


so  in  such  a  way  as  to  ftilly  preserve 
congresslonEil  prerogatives. 

This  legislation  provides  that  appro- 
priation acts  must  authorize  in  advance 
the  amoimts  of  participations  which 
could  be  sold  against  those  assets  carry- 
ing relatively  low  Interest  rates.  That 
provision  assures  that  the  appropria- 
tions safeguards  of  the  legislative  process 
would  be  applied  to  participation  sales. 

With  the  authority  provided  by  this 
legislation,  as  President  Johnson  told  us 
in  January,  net  Government  expendi- 
tures in  fiscal  1967  will  be  reduced  by  $4.7 
billion  through  asset  sales.  This  will  be 
fcnir  times  the  total  sales  of  assets  we 
achieved  in  fiscal  1964. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  measure 
stacks  up  as  a  good  bill — one  deserving 
approval  by  Congress  this  year. 

It  extends  the  efficiency  and  flexibility 
already  proven  by  existing  sales  pfutlcl- 
patlon  programs. 

It  takes  nothing  away  from  the  con- 
trols that  Congress  should  properly  ex- 
ercise over  the  many  programs  Congress 
Itself  originally  authorized. 

In  fact,  the  legislation  adds  a  new 
safety  catch — action  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate prior  to  the  pooling  of  certain  Gov- 
ernment loans  with  below -market  Inter- 
est rates. 

I  urge  its  approval. 


THE  SALES  PARTICIPATION  ACT 
OP  1966  SHOULD  BE  ENACTED 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  primary 
objective  of  the  Sales  Participation  Act 
of  1966,  which  President  Johnson  has 
transmitted  to  Congress.  Is  to  provide  for 
both  an  orderly  and  economic  "selloCT"  of 
assets  of  some  of  our  Federal  credit  pro- 
grams in  the  private  credit  market. 

This,  of  course.  Is  not  a  new  idea. 

In  tact,  it  is  a  tried  and  tested  idea 
The  sale  of  participation  certificates 
would  be  handled  through  the  already 
established  facilities  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association. 

We.  in  Congress,  who  are  responsible 
for  the  creation  of  these  Federal  credit 
programs,  now  bear  the  responsibility  for 
assuring  the  smooth  flow  of  Federal 
credit  loan  paper  into  the  private  credit 
market. 

This  new  legislation  will,  hi  my  opin- 
ion, ease  the  problems  which  occur  with 
the  sales  of  tissets.  Otherwise,  they  could 
continue  to  grow  and  cause  new  head- 
aches, not  only  for  the  competent  debt 
management  oflBcials  in  the  executive 
branch,  but  also,  In  time,  for  us  in 
Congress. 

Let  me  talk  about  Just  one  of  these 
problems: 

We  now  have  as  many  as  half  a  dozen 
agencies  selling  their  own  paper,  some- 
times to  a  very  limited  market  and  often 
in  competition  with  each  other.    These 


agencies  have  greatly  different  degrees 
of  experience  and  expertise  in  this  field. 
Some  are  very  well  qualified  to  carry  on 
these  sales,  some  are  less  so.  We  have 
found  that  the  sale  of  assets  can  conflict 
with  the  Treasury's  debt  management 
operations,  and  this  can  have  disturbing 
consequences. 

The  best  technique  we  have  at  hand 
to  cope  with  these  problems  is  to  group 
assets  consisting  of  loan  paper  into  pools 
and  sell  shares  of  participations  In  the 
pools.  This  is  proposed  In  the  legislation 
which  we  have  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  pools  would  gain  diversity  from 
the  grouping  of  various  kinds  of  loans. 
The  sales  would  be  centralized,  expertly 
handled,  and  coordinated  with  the  Treas- 
ury. Further,  the  participations  would 
constitute  an  excellent  and  sought-after 
investment  which  would  command  a 
broad  market. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  technique  Is 
not  new.  The  Export-Import  Bank  has 
used  It,  since  1962,  to  sell  about  $1,7 
billion  of  Its  direct  loans  which  other- 
wise might  not  have  been  marketable. 
The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation, acting  under  the  Housing  Acts 
of  1964  and  1965,  has  sold  $1.6  billion  of 
participation  certificates  in  Its  own  mort- 
gage holdings  and  those  of  the  'Veterans' 
Administration. 

The  basic  provisions  of  the  President's 
proposal  are  taken  directly  from  the 
Housing  Acts  of  1964  and  1965.  The 
earlier  act  authorized  FNMA  to  act  as 
trustee  for  the  sale  of  participations  in 
pools  of  first  mortgages.  The  1965  act 
extended  this  authority. 

The  President's  proposal  would  further 
broaden  use  of  the  pooling  technique  by 
extending  It  to  all  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  hold  financial  assets. 
Sales  of  participations  would  be  coordi- 
nated by  FNMA. 

The  cost  of  selling  participations 
through  FNMA,  Judging  from  past  ex- 
perience, might  be  about  one-fourth  of  1 
percent  more  than  direct  Treasury  bor- 
rowinigs  for  comparable  maturities.  In 
tjme,  as  the  participation  certificates 
gain  wider  acceptance  and  marketabil- 
ity, they  may  command  rates  closer  in 
line  with  Treasury  issues.  And,  of 
course,  asset  sales  through  participation 
certlflcates  will  command  lower  rates 
than  would  the  direct  sale  of  the  imder- 
lying  loans. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  proposed  Participation  Sales  Act 
of  1966 — which  President  Johnson  has 
Just  transmitted  to  Congress. 

Explaining  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion, President  Johnson  says  that  direct 
Federal  lending  programs  neither  can 
nor  should  carry  the  entire  burden  of 
financing  essential  activities  that  other- 
wise would  not  get  adequate  financial 
support.    I  agree  with  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 

And  I  also  agree  with  the  President's 
statement  In  his  letter  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  in  transmitting  this  legislation 
to  Congress: 

Under  our  system  of  free  enterprise  It  U 
far  better  for  the  Oovemment  to  moblllae 
private  capital  to  these  ends. 
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Further,  I  agree  with  the  point  made 
by  the  President  that  "it  is  far  better 
for  the  Government  to  stimulate  and 
supplement  private  lending  rather  than 
to  substitute  for  It." 

The  proposed  Participation  Sales  Act 
of  1966  is — and  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize this  point — procedural  legisla- 
tion, in  all  essential  respects.  It  will 
not,  and  I  repeat  not,  create  a  new  set 
of  subsidized  Government  loan  pro- 
grams. 

President  Johnson  says  that  the  sub- 
stitution of  private  for  public  credit — 
and  this  is  what  this  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  do — means  "sound  financing 
for  worthwhile  projects  with  a  minimum 
of  Federal  participation" — and  that  is 
convincing  to  me. 

This  legislation  carries  forward  the 
process  and  policies  laid  down  by  three 
Presidents — Presidents  Elsenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson  over  the  past  12 
years  or  more.  I  urge  approval  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
of  the  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  in  recent  weeks  have  made  state- 
ments on  the  floor  of  this  House  and  en- 
tered material  in  the  Record  Impugning 
the  motives  behind  the  proposed  Partici- 
pation Sales  Act  which  we  received  from 
the  President  today. 

The  two  most  frequently  heard  crit- 
icisms of  this  legislation  that  we  have 
heard  are  that  It  Is  a  piece  of  budget 
gimmickry  and  a  means  to  back-door  fi- 
nancing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  partisan  charge. 
I  hope  when  I  have  finished  my  remarks 
you  will  realize  Just  how  partisan  It  Is. 

First.  The  charge  of  budget  gim- 
mickry relates  to  the  treatment  of  the 
figures  reflecting  the  sales  of  assets  in 
the  budget.  As  all  of  us  know,  the  sales 
of  assets  are  treated  in  the  budget  as 
negative  expenditures  rather  than  as  re- 
ceipts. Those  who  made  the  charge  of 
budget  gimmickry  should  be  reminded 
that  the  procedure  is  neither  new  with 
this  bill  nor  with  this  administration. 
It  is  the  conventional  budget  treatment 
given  the  entire  program  of  asset  sales 
since  the  administration  of  President 
Elsenhower  in  the  midflftles. 

Second.  The  charge  of  back-door  fi- 
nancing relates  to  the  supposed  possi- 
bility of  expanding  programs  and  start- 
ing new  ones  without  congressional  ap- 
proval or  adequate  congressional  control, 
using  the  proceeds  from  asset  sales. 
Anyone  who  has  read  the  President's 
letter  of  transmittal  or  who  has  looked 
at  the  legislation  or  who  has  listened  to 
the  statements  made  here  today  by  my 
colleagues  knows  that  this  charge  has  no 
foundation  in  fact. 

Congressional  control  over  Federal 
credit  programs  would  be  maintained 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Participation 
Sales  Act.  In  some  cases — those  being 
the  progrsuns  in  which  Interest  rates 
to  the  alternate  borrower  are  below 
credit  market  rates — congressional  con- 
trol would  be  augmented. 

That  is  the  fact  of  the  matter — con- 
gressional control  would  be  maintained 
or  Increased.  Backdoor  financing  is  an 
unfoimded  accusation. 


To  show  you  how  partisan  these  un- 
founded charges  are,  let  me  read  you 
two  brief  quotations: 

Private  capital  will  be  gradually  substi- 
tuted for  the  Government  Investment  untU 
Oovemment  funds  are  fully  repaid  and  the 
private  owners  talte  over  responsibility  for 
the  program. 

That  Is  not  a  quotation  from  President 
Johnson.  That  is  not  a  quotation  relat- 
ing to  the  Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966. 

That  is  a  quotation  from  President 
Eisenho'wer's  budget  message  Issued  in 
January  1955.  It  states  the  goal  of  his 
administration  In  this  field,  which  was  to 
mobilize  private  capital  to  the  greatest 
extent  feasible  in  the  administration  of 
Federal  credit  programs.  The  second 
quotation  is  this: 

The  administration  also  can  always  reduce 
Its  borrowing  requirements  by  additional 
sales  of  marketable  Government  assets. 

That  is  not  a  statement  from  President 
Johnson's  budget  message  or  economic 
report.  Nor  is  it  from  any  statement  by 
the  majority  of  this  Congress. 

It  is  from  the  minority  report  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Re- 
port of  the  88th  Congress,  1st  session — 
May  1963— on  H.R.  6009,  which  was 
to  provide  temporary  Increases  in  the 
public  debt  limit.  It  was  signed  by  these 
Republican  members  of  the  committee, 
a  number  of  whom  are  here  today;  Mr. 
Byrnes,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
Knox.  Mr.  Utt,  Mr.  Betts,  Mr.  Alger, 
Mr.  Deroimian,  Mr.  Schneebkli,  and  Mr. 

COLLIZR. 

The  minority  report  expressed  the 
view  of  the  Republican  members  of  the 
committee  that  the  administration 
should  not  come  to  the  Congress  seek- 
ing an  increase  in  the  debt  limit  until  it 
had  made  every  effort  to  reduce  its 
salable  assets,  both  from  its  loan  port- 
folio and  from  its  stockpile  of  strategic 
materials. 

This  shows  one  of  two  things:  Either 
the  minority  members  of  3  years  ago 
were  completely  In  error,  or  there  has 
been  a  remarkable  change  in  their  point 
of  view  since  President  Johnson  decided 
to  move  further  in  the  direction  taken 
imder  President  Elsenhower  back  in  the 
1950's. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leg- 
islation now  advocated  by  the  'White 
House,  to  facilitate  the  pooling  of  direct 
Government  loans,  made  under  a  variety 
of  programs  previously  authorized  by 
Congress,  has  interesting  antecedents. 

Twelve  years  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  called  in  his  budget 
message  for  action  designed  to  encour- 
age the  substitution  of  private  financing 
for  Federal  outlays  in  our  housing  pro- 
grams which  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  gro'wth  and  well-being  of  the 
Nation. 

Eleven  years  ago,  I*resident  Elsen- 
hower again  espoused  the  gradual  sub- 
stitution of  private  capital  for  the  Gov- 
ernment investment  In  housing  pro- 
grams. 

And  this  was  done. 

The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation— kiu>wn    to    many    as    Fannie 


Mae — has  over  the  past  decade  or  more 
acquired  vast  experience  in  pooling  Grov- 
ernment  loans,  with  these  loans  being 
channeled  from  the  public  financing  sec- 
tor to  the  private  credit  market  through 
the  type  of  participation  pools  that  are 
now  proposed  by  the  administration  for 
other  Government  credit  programs  as 
well. 

There  Is  little  logic,  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
the  Federal  Government  going  on  and 
on  to  build  up  its  portfolio  of  direct  loan 
paper. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  deal  of  logic 
in  making  use  of  the  experience  already 
built  up  in  the  pooUng  of  loans,  for  sale 
In  the  private  credit  market — to  banks, 
Insurance  companies,  pension  plans,  and, 
if  it  can  be  done  without  too  great  an 
administrative  cost,  to  Individual  private 
investors  as  well. 

This  measure — labeled  the  "Participa- 
tion Sales  Act  of  1966" — is  good  legisla- 
tion; it  is  evolutionary  legislation,  broad- 
ening, and  improving  on  what  has  gone 
before.  I  am  confident  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee  will  see  great  merit  in 
this  legislation.    I  hope  it  will  pass. 


GENERAL  LEA^VE 


Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  permission  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  Sales  Partlcipition  Act 
of  1966,  following  the  remarks  on  that 
subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night Friday,  AprU  22,  1966,  to  file  a 
privileged  report  on  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  appropriation  bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  1967. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NAVY  DID  A  SPACE  AGE  JOB  WITH 
STONE  AGE  TOdLS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Navy  spent  some  80  days  to  recover 
the  H-bomb  lost  off  the  coast  of  Spain 
this  January.  The  Navy  also  spent  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tax  dollars  on  this 
Job.  It  was  an  expensive  lesson,  and  if 
the  Navy's  undersea  technology  had  been 
able  to  keep  pace  with  our  phenomenal 
progress  In  space  technology  that  bomb 
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couid  have  been  recovered  immediately 
and  at  considerable  savings. 

In  less  than  10  years,  outer  space  ex- 
ploration iias  produced  space  vehicles 
which  know  no  horizon.  However,  the 
Navy  does  not  yet  produce  deep-dlvlng 
velucles  of  the  same  degree  of  sophisti- 
cation found  in  the  space  program  vehi- 
cles. 

The  H-bomb  recovery  shows  that  the 
Navy  was  doing  a  space  age  job  with 
stone  age  too;  = 

For  the  past  50  years  the  Navy  has 
sporadically  considered  diving  tech- 
nology, starting  in  1915  with  its  first 
lost  submarine,  and  including  the 
Thresher  disaster  in  April  1963.  Each 
Incident  showed  that  the  Navy  was  un- 
prepared to  conduct  deep-sea  recovery 
(-•peratluns.  The  H-bomb  Incident  dem- 
cjnstrates  that  more  progress  is  needed. 
M  the  present  time,  Navy  programs  plan 
development  of  undersea  vehicles  over 
a  5-year  period  on  a  basis  amounting  to 
roughly  10  percent  of  the  NASA  budget 
for  1  year  alone. 

It  Ls  clear  that  insufificient  emphasis  Is 
beinkT  given  with'.n  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  the  problem  of  developing  Navy 
undersea  exploration  vehicles  sufflcie/ht 
to  maintain  this  Nation's  defense  pos- 
ture Tliis  situation  must  be  corrected 
Immediately. 


GET  BACK  TO  FUNDA.VrENTALS 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
H  )i:.^e  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ml.ssourl'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  an 
article  which  appears  in  the  current, 
April  25,  Issue  of  the  US  News  &  World 
Report,  being  the  full  text  of  an  address 
by  the  Honorable  Charles  E.  Whittaker, 
of  Kansas  City,  who  in  1962  retired  as 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  US,  Supreme 
Court,  Previously,  I  have  expressed 
regret  that  Justice  Whittaker  retired 
from  the  Supreme  Court,  at  a  time  when 
there  is  a  need  for  men  of  his  caliber  to 
.serve  The  advice  given  by  Justice  Whit- 
taker when  he  points  out  the  need  to 
■  get  back  to  fundamentals — the  Ten 
Commandments  and  old-fashioned  re- 
spect for  truth  and  honesty — before  it  Is 
too  late  '  Is  a  warning  that  needs  to  be 
heeded  It  Is  a  real  tragedy  that  more 
members  of  our  High  Court  do  not  em- 
brace the  philosophy  of  Justice  Whit- 
taker, who  in  the  address  referred  to, 
points  out  that  "defiance  of  law,  falsify- 
ing such  terms  as  'liberal,'  'conservative,' 
civil  rights.'  civil  disobedience.'  and  so 
forth,  are  some  of  the  things  that  are 
threati'nlng  America,"  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  is  time  that  we  stop,  iook  and 
think,  whtle  there  is  still  time  to  return 
to  simple  honesty,"  Again,  I  say.  Mr 
Speaker,  if  you  have  not  read  the  address 
delivered  by  Justice  Whittaker  on 
April  12  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  you 
should  read  It  in  the  current  Issue  of 
U  3  News  k  World  Report,  beginning  on 
paKe  58 


FREE  ELECTIONS  IN  SOUTH  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  VTVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  'VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
agieement  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
errunent  and  the  Buddhist  leaders  to  hold 
elections  In  Augtist  promises  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  an  opportunity  to  deal 
with  their  country's  problems  by  peace- 
ful political  means.  The  prospective 
elections  provide  an  occasion  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  representative  govern- 
ment In  South  Vietnam.  From  the  be- 
ginning, the  American  commitment  has 
been  designed  to  assure  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  precisely  this  kind  of  op- 
porturUty.  As  the  history  of  North  Viet- 
nam shows,  without  an  American  pres- 
ence, the  people  of  South  Vietnam  prob- 
ably could  not  have  found  such  means 
for  self-expression.  As  President  John- 
son and  Secretary  Rusk  have  repeatedly 
stated,  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  is  both 
political  and  military.  Therefore  polit- 
ical as  well  as  military  means  are  re- 
quired for  Its  solution. 

Now  basic  Americsm  ideals,  and  the 
stated  aims  of  our  policy  in  South  Viet- 
nam require  that  U.S.  policy  in  the  com- 
ing months  be  directed  toward  assuring 
that  these  elections  be  conducted  in  the 
most  free  and  open  manner  possible. 
Our  activities  in  South  Vietnam  in  the 
coming  months  should,  therefore,  be  de- 
signed to  assure  the  widest  possible  par- 
ticipation In  the  entire  election  process 
by  all  elements  of  the  population. 

This  is  an  essential  precondition  for 
any  settlement  of  the  conflict  that  re- 
flects the  interests  of  all  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thef  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  actively  encourage 
and  facilitate  this  process  In  every  pos- 
sible way. 


THE  BOSTON  CELTICS  MAKE  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  AS  WELL  AS  BASKETBALL 
HISTORY 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  world's  champion  Boston 
Celtics,  who  for  8  years  have  been  the 
world's  champions  In  basketball,  for 
their  activities  in  respect  to  civil  rights. 
In  1950  the  Boston  Celtics  were  the  first 
professional  team  in  the  National  Bas- 
ketball League  ever  to  hire  a  Negro.  In 
the  year  1966  they  were  the  first  pro- 
fessional team  that  ever  fielded  as  a 
starting  lineup  a  complete  Negro  team. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  of  Monday  this  week 
the  Boston  Celtics  appointed  as  their 


coach  their  superstar  big  Bill  Russell, 
the  first  Negro  who  has  ever  been  ap- 
pointed as  manager  and  coach  of  a  ma- 
jor basketball  team,  or  of  any  major 
sporting  team. 

The  Boston  Celtics  have  acted  the  part 
of  real  champions  in  the  way  they  have 
conducted  themselves.  I  hope  the  pat- 
tern will  be  an  example  for  all  other 
sporting  organizations. 

My  congratulations  go  to  the  Boston 
Celtics,  the  team,  the  players,  and  the 
management. 

"Red"  Auerbach  is  not  only  the  world's 
greatest  coach,  but  also  its  greatest 
sportsman. 


BALLYHOO  FOR  THE  FOREIGN  AID 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  5th  of 
April  the  new  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Latin  America,  Mr.  Gordon,  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  in  ballyhooing  the  foreign 
aid  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  that  time  I  asked  the 
gentleman  to  provide  me  with  one  ex- 
ample of  a  project  which  had  been  spon- 
sored in  Latin  America,  which  had  been 
successful.  In  fact,  I  said,  not  to  limit 
It  too  much,  "If  you  cannot  find  one  in 
Latin  America,  find  one  anywhere  in  the 
world  and  tell  me  where  It  is;  I  would 
like  to  go  look  at  It." 

He  assured  me  that  he  would  not  only 
find  one,  but  would  find  one  right  away. 
Fifteen  days  have  passed,  and  I  have  not 
heard  from  the  gentleman.  I  would  have 
thought  that  if  he  had  a  successful  proj- 
ect he  could  have  found  out  about  it  by 
this  time. 


— { 

FINO  OPPOSES   GOVERNMEN^WIDE 
LOAN  POOLS  ^ 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's message  today  calling  for  a  gov- 
emmentwlde  loan  pooling  and  refinanc- 
ing program  to  be  run  through  Fannie 
Mae  represents  an  unparalleled  power 
grab  which  strikes  at  the  very  root  of 
our  congressional  process. 

If  we  permit  and  allow  Government 
agencies  to  circumvent  full  congressional 
scrutiny  by  refinancing  their  paper  for 
funds,  we  will  be  creating  not  only  a 
menace  to  the  Congress  but  a  serious 
threat  to  private  credit.  We  will  be  cre- 
ating an  economic  and  political  monster. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it.  So- 
cialized lending  Is  the  inevitable  end- 
product  of  a  full-scale  pooling  program. 
Socialized  credit  will  grow  and  grow  with 
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the  pools  until  most  bankers  become  civil 
servants  in  title  or  fact. 

Expansion  of  Government  loan  pro- 
grams beyond  complete  congressional 
scrutiny  is  very  attractive  to  a  free- 
wheeling administration,  because  it  pre- 
sents a  marvelous  opjjortunity  for  budget 
gimmickry. 

Under  this  program,  the  administra- 
tion can  sidestep  any  budget  deficit  by  a 
white  elephant  sale  of  assets  at  an  at- 
tractive rate.  Agencies  can  go  to  Fannie 
Mae  as  Indigents  go  to  pawnbrokers  and 
hockshops.  Budget  deficits  can  be  over- 
come— on  paper — by  the  sale  of  a  few  bil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  loan  participations. 
The  program  proposed  in  this  message 
can  be  used  to  make  many  a  budget  safe 
for  waste  and  extravagance  which  could 
not  otherwise  survive  the  spotlight  of  a 
deficit  budget. 

I  believe  that  this  program  is  a  fiscal 
and  monetary  monster.  It  could  only 
have  been  unleashed  by  an  administra- 
tion dedicated  to  economic  rule  or  ruin. 

This  program  is  a  cruel  paradox.  It 
will  cost  the  taxpayers  most  in  high  refi- 
nancing costs  In  just  those  years  were 
Inflationary  budget  deficits  have  stimu- 
lated participation  sales  budget  gim- 
mickry. It  w^iU  infiate  the  volume  of 
Government  loans  in  just  those  budget 
deficit  years  where  the  Goverrunent  is 
already  spending  too  much  on  too  many 
programs.  The  costs  of  refinancing  In 
this  program  will  add  to  the  taxpayer's 
burden  so  that  the  Government  may, 
through  deceit,  spend  more  tax  dollars 
than  otherwise. 

This  program  makes  no  economic  sense 
because  it  is  a  political  program.  No 
economist  would  seek  it — only  a  power- 
hungry  administration. 

This  message  is  the  message  of 
a  would-be  economic  Caesar.  Only  a 
blank-check  Congress  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  would  betray  future  Congresses 
and  generations  of  citizens  and  taxpayers 
by  passing  It. 

I  have  heard  arguments  that  refinanc- 
ing of  this  sort  is  the  private  enterprise 
approach  because  it  brings  in  private 
funds.  This  Is  hypocrisy,  pure  and  sim- 
ple. Many  of  the  loans  proposed  to  be 
pooled  in  the  fiscal  1967  budget  were 
originally  made  In  unfair  competition 
with  private  credit.  The  time  to  bring 
in  private  credit  was  before  the  Govern- 
ment loan  was  made,  not  at  some  later 
date  as  a  budget  trick.  For  example, 
the  1967  budget  proposed  Farmers' 
Home  Administration  loans  for  pooling 
and  a  January  1966  report  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accoimting  Office  said  that  many 
such  loans  were  made  in  competition 
with  private  credit.' 

If  this  program  is  enacted,  Congress 
will  be  crippled,  the  economy  will  be 
twisted  and  the  budget  will  be  warped 
out  of  recognition.  This  program  also 
sows  the  seeds  of  socialized  banking.  All 
this  will  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  an  eco- 
nomic Caesar  in  the  White  House. 


FEDERAL  HOCKSHOP  CAN  FINANCE 
FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  WIDNALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  administration's  proposed  Participa- 
tion Sales  Act  of  1966,  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association — FNMA — Is 
to  become  a  financing  agency  for  other 
Government  lending  agencies.  The 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1967  special  analy- 
ses states : 

Legislation  Is  being  proposed  to  authorize 
a  Government-wide  program  for  sale  of  par- 
ticipations In  outstanding  direct  loane. 

In  fact,  this  will  make  FNMA  a  Federal 
hockshop. 

The  budget  estimates  that  at  the  close 
of  June  30,  1966,  there  will  be  outstand- 
ing $33.1  billion  direct  loans  under  var- 
ious Federal  credit  programs.  The  larg- 
est and  most  rapidly  growing — from  the 
standpoint  of  dollar  volume — of  the  Fed- 
eral loan  programs  is  that  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  through  Its  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development.  At  the  close 
of  fiscal  year  1965  the  volume  of  direct 
loans  outstanding  made  by  this  Agency 
was  $9  billion.    At  the  close  of  fiscal  year 

1966  the  estimated  outstanding  volume 
is  $10.5  billion.   At  the  close  of  fiscal  year 

1967  the  estimated  outstanding  volume  Is 
$12  billion. 

FNMA  In  its  new  role  of  Federal  hock- 
shop  could  sell  i>artIcIpations  in  a  pool  of 
such  losms.  It  makes  no  difference  that 
these  AID  direct  loans  l>ear  Interest  in 
some  instances  as  low  as  three- fourths 
percent  per  year  or  that  in  some  cases 
they  have  maturities  as  long  as  40  years. 
The  legislation  proposed  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  any  agency  pooling  Its 
loans  with  FNMA  in  an  amount  sufficient 
to  make  up  any  deficiency  between  In- 
come received  on  the  loans,  and  Interest 
paid  on  participations  sold  on  the  pooling 
of  such  loans.  PNMA  thus  will  not  suffer 
any  loss  so  it  is  painless  financing  for 
FNMA. 

Obviously  these  AID  loans  are  non- 
salable  and  participations  in  a  pool  of 
such  loans  likewise  would  be  nonsal- 
able  If  FNMA  did  not  guarantee  the  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  interest  on  the 
participations  sold  and  if  that  guarantee 
was  not  backed  up  by  the  unlimited  draw 
of  FNMA  on  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  any 
funds  that  might  be  needed  to  pay  such 
principal  and  interest. 

Clearly,  FNMA  is  selling  U.S.  Govern- 
ment credit.  It  is  pure  fiction  that 
FNMA  is  indirectly  selling  foreign  aid 
loans. 

Let  us  explore  the  budgetary  pos- 
sibilities of  such  a  transaction.  As  noted 
above,  AID  holdings  of  foreign  aid  loans 
are  expanding  at  a  rate  of  $1.5  billion 
per  year.  Under  the  present  system,  that 
Is  a  $1.5  billion  charge  per  year  against 
the  administrative  budget.  Under  the 
participation  sales  device,  the  only  charge 
against  the  administrative  budget  would 
be  the  appropriation  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency between  the  Income  received  on 
the  loans  pooled  and  the  Interest  cost  of 
the  participations  sold.  Assume  such 
loss  differential  to  be  3  percent,  the  budg- 


et charge  then  would  be  3  percent  of 
$1.5  billion  or  only  $45  million  per  year. 
Financing  foreign  aid  becomes  almost 
painless  Insofar  as  the  budgetary  impact 
is  concerned. 

Can  the  Congress  perpetrate  such  a 
hoax  on  Itself  and  the  public? 


SIX  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTY-NINB 
DOLLARS  A  MONTH  TAX  FREE 
FROM  TWO  FEDERAL  POVERTY 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
CEise  of  the  Michigan  man  who  has  been 
drawing  $698  a  month  tax  free  from  two 
different  Federal  poverty  programs  is  an 
example  of  the  unwieldly  overlapping 
operation  of  the  mushrooming  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

Writes  one  of  my  constituents: 

My  wife  and  I  just  paid  the  balance  of 
our  Income  tax  on  my  976  a  week  take-home 
pay  the  day  before  I  read  this  article  In  the 
newspaper.  My  wife  works  part  time  for 
$32.50  a  week.  This  man  get«  9146  more  per 
week  tax  free  from  the  public  trough  than 
we  earn  working  a  combined  62  hours  a 
week. 

How  many  more  disgraceful  cases  like 
this  are  buried  in  the  Great  Society's 
costly  and  wasteful  programs  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  of  us  who  are  struggling 
to  support  our  families  and  pay  our 
taxes?     He  said: 

Iiet  me  tell  you  Congressmen,  I'm  fed  up. 

To  my  constituent  I  can  only  say  that 
so  are  millions  of  other  Americans — and 
particularly  many  in  my  congressional 
district  based  upon  what  I  heard  back 
home  over  the  Easter  recess. 


FEDERAL  HOCKSHOP  CAN  FINANCE 
THE  U.S.  TREASURY 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration has  submitted  today  Its  pro- 
posed Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966. 
Under  the  proposal  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association — FNMA — would  be 
authorized  to  sell  beneficial  interests  or 
participations  in  loans  pooled  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  The  loans  pxwled 
would  be  subject  to  a  trust  of  which 
FNMA  would  be  trustee.  FNMA  would 
unconditionally  guarantee  principal  and 
Interest  of  the  participations  sold  and 
that  guarantee  would  be  backed  up  by 
the  unlimited  right  of  FNMA  to  borrow 
funds  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  In  what- 
ever amounts  might  be  necessary  to  make 
good  on  FNMA's  guarantee  of  principal 
and  Interest  on  participations  sold. 
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The  pooling  arrangement  with  FNMA 
woLild  apply  to  "any  obligations  m  which 
the  Unued  States  or  any  agency  or  in- 
striinien:,ality  thereof  may  have  a  finan- 
cial interest.  Such  broad  language,  of 
courst  includes  any  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government,  including  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  itself  That 
leads  to  Che  ridiculous  situation  in  which 
FNMA  could  sell  participations  in  loans 
held  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  while,  at  the 
same  time  the  only  reason  the  participa- 
tions are  readily  .salable  is  the  fact  that 
they  enjoy  the  unlimited  indirect  guar- 
antee of  the  US   Treasury. 

That  FNM.A.  could  thus  finance  the 
U  S  Treasury  is  more  than  a  hypothet- 
ical p<jssibility.  In  194,5,  the  US.  Treas- 
ury made  a  .53^4  billion  loan  to  the 
United  Kingdom  The  loan  bears  2  per- 
cent interest  and  originally  wa.s  repay- 
able in  50  installments  bet^inning  Decem- 
ber 31,  1951  In  1957.  an  amcnriment  of 
the  t.erms  of  the  loan  permitted  the  de- 
ferral of  up  to  seven  paym.ents  of  prin- 
cipal and  or  interest  with  any  deferred 
principal  payment.s  to  be  added  on  at 
the  final  maturity  of  the  loan.  Principal 
and  interest  was  deferred  in  the  years 
1957  1964  and  1965,  The  final  maturity 
of  the  loan  is,  therefore,  2004.  As  of  the 
clo.se  of  1965  there  remained  outstand- 
ing $3.15  billion  of  principal.  If  one 
were  to  <xuess  at  the  maricet  price  of  such 
a  loan,  a  Kenerous  apprai.^al  would  be  a 
price  of  60 — or  60  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Under  the  administration's  proposal, 
the  Treasury  Department  could  pool  tliat 
loan,  subject  It  to  the  FNMA  trust,  and 
FNMA  could  sell  $2.5  billion  of  participa- 
tions. While  that  would  amount  to  but 
80  percent  of  the  face  value  of  the  loan, 
It  actually  would  amount  to  133  percent 
of  the  probable  market  value  of  the  loan. 
Nevertheless,  the  participations  would  be 
readily  salable  in  the  market  because  of 
the  FNMA  guarantee  which  in  turn  Is 
backed  up  by  an  unlimited  draw  on  the 
US    Treasury, 

Why  mlgiit  the  Treasury  want  to  do 
this"'  The  rea.son  would  be  the  same  as 
far  ar.y  other  Grovernment  agency  for 
wnlch  FNMA  would  sell  participations  in 
a  pool  of  loans.  Proceeds  of  the  partici- 
pations sold  go  to  the  agency  pooling  the 
loar.s  whi'^h  in  turn  could  use  the  receipts 
to  make  additional  loans.  The  Treasury, 
the  same  as  any  other  departm.ent  or 
agency  has  need  for  funds  Treasury 
might  want  to  make  another  British  loan 
to  bolster  the  British  oalance-of-pay- 
ments  po.sltlon.  Likewise,  the  Treasury 
Department  m»lght  want  to  use  such 
prtKeeds  lo  extend  billion  dollar  credits 
to  Latin  America  or  soutlieast  Asia. 

Low-interest  rates  on  such  new  com- 
mitments would  be  no  impediinent.  be- 
cause the  administration  proposal  would 
authorize  appropriations  to  make  up  any 
difference  principal  and  Interest  received 
on  loans  that  were  pooled  and  principal 
and  interest  paid  on  participations  sold. 
The  new  loans  would  not  even  appear  in 
the  budget  because  proceeds  from,  the 
participations  sold  would  be  used  to  off  .set 
such  loans.  In  the  absence  of  participa- 
tion sales,  such  expenditures  would  ap- 
pear in  the  budget  as  an  item  of  expense. 

Thus,  interest  rates  paid  by  the  tax- 
payer would  be  considerably  higher  than 


current  Federal  debt  costs,  and  the  dollar 
budget  figure  would  be  lower.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  the  taxpayer  are  forced  to  finance 
our  own  delusion. 

Mr.  E\TNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  trust  that 
the  gentleman  will  support  this  bill. 
This  was  originally  inaugurated  by 
President  Eisenhower  at  the  time  rather 
than  have  direct  appropriations. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  gentleman  is  par- 
tially correct.  The  Eisenhower  proposal 
was  used  to  reduce  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  trust  that 
the  gentlemsm  will  support  this  legisla- 
tion, which  is  very  much  needed. 


OPENING  OF  NATIONAL  AIRPORT  TO 
SMALL  AND  MEDIUM  JETS 

Mr.    ORIDER.    Mr.    Speakel7 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extenc 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objec\lon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  open- 
ing of  National  Airport  to  small  an<l 
medium  jets  next  Monday  is  of  utmost 
importance  to  the  citizens  of  Memphis 
and  the  Midsouth. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Gen.  William 
McKee  and  the  others  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  for  taking  this  progres- 
sive step  in  spite  of  criticism  from  some 
sources  who  take  a  strictly  local  view. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  certain  irony  when 
some  critics  loudly  proclaim  Washington 
is  a  national  city  and  not  entitled  to 
home  rule  and  then  turn  around  and 
insist  the  convenience  of  travelers  from 
throughout  the  Nation  should  not  be 
considered  by  opening  jets  to  National 
Airport. 

Mr.  William  C.  Mleher.  president  of 
the  Memphis  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, summed  it  up  well: 

Permission  for  small  and  medium  jets  to 
land  at  Washington  National  will  make  the 
transaction  of  biulness  In  Washington  In- 
finitely more  convenient  for  Mempblans  and 
mldsoutherners  whose  duties  lead  them 
there.  Neither  Dulles  nor  Friendship  Air- 
port can  be  construed  as  convenient  for  our 
citizens  who  wish  to  travel  by  airline  to 
Washington.  Further,  with  National  open 
to  small  and  medium  jets,  we  can  expect 
more  and  better  service  to  and  from  Wash- 
ington. With  propeller  planes  rapidly  being 
phased  out  by  our  commercial  airlines,  the 
Importance  of  this  decision  can  readily  be 
seen. 

The  people  of  Memphis  will  now  be  20 
to  30  minutes  closer  to  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal when  Braniff  begins  flying  jets  into 
National  Airport.  We  have  been  assured 
by  American  Alrlli>es  that  it  will  begin 
jet  service  at  an  early  date. 

This  is  a  step  forward,  and  I  fully 
approve. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr,  CEDERBERG,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  gen- 


tleman's remarks.  I  think  he  is  exactly 
correct,  and  I  think  it  is  Important  that 
the  FAA  took  this  position. 

Mr.   GRIDER.     I   thank   the  gentle- 
man. 


COMMITTEE   ON   RULES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 
AND  LABOR 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  beh^f 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr, 
PuciNSKi],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  may 
be  permitted  to  sit  while  the  House  is  in 
session  today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTER- 
STATE AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Jarman],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Safety  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  have  not 
been  informed  that  this  has  been  cleared 
with  the  ranking  minority  member.  The 
case  was  such  In  the  other  requests. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
ask  for  these  requests  unless  they  are 
cleared.  Th£  note  which  was  sent  to  me 
indicated  that  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Springer],  had  cleared  this  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
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The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


IIOIUCO  . 

fRoUNo.67I 

Abbltt 

Green,  Oreg. 

Relfel 

Anderson,  111. 

Hanna 

Rivers,  Alaslca 

Ayrea 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Roberts 

Burleson 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Roncallo 

Casey 

Keith 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Oolmer 

KeUy 

Roudebush 

Conyers 

King,  Calif. 

Staggers 

Cormau 

Laird 

Stubblefleld 

Delaney 

McDowell 

Sweeney 

Dent 

McEwen 

Teague.  Tex. 

Dowdy 

Mathlas 

Toll 

Dwyer 

Matthews 

Udall 

Evans,  Colo. 

Moeller 

Utt 

Felghan 

Multer 

Wallcer,  MUs. 

Flynt 

Murray 

Weltner 

Fuqua 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

WllllamH 

Glatmo 

PoweU 

Willis 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  381 
Members  have  ajiswered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO  CON- 
DUCT STUDIES  AND  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  777  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.   Res.   777 

Resolved,  That,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
studies  and  Investigations  specified  in  clause 
(II  and  clause  (7)  of  H.  Res.  19,  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  February  16,  1965,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  send  fifteen  of  its  members  and 
Blx  of  its  employees,  three  from  the  majority 
staff  and  three  from  the  minority  staff,  to  be 
divided  Into  three  special  subcommittees:  to 
investigate  refugee  matters,  to  lnsi>ect,  study, 
and  observe  the  overseas  operations  of  the 
United  Nations  High  Commission  for  Refu- 
gees and  to  attend  the  fifteenth  session  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commission  for  Refugees;  to  in- 
spect, study,  and  observe  the  overseas  opera- 
tions of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 
for  European  Migration  and  to  attend  the 
twenty-seventh  session  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  the  twenty-fifth  session  of 
the  Council  of  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee for  European  Migration;  to  Inspect, 
study,  and  observe  the  overseas  operation  of 
the  Submerged  Lands  Act  and  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Act.  Each  subcommittee 
is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  whether  the 
House  has  recessed  or  has  adjourned,  and  to 
hold  such  hearlngrs  as  it  deems  necessary: 
Provided.  That  the  subcommittee  shall  not 
undertake  any  investigation  of  any  subject 
which  Is  being  Investigated  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House. 

Notwithstanding  section  1764  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  local  CTirrcncles  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  employees  engaged  in  carry- 
Ine  out  their  official  duties  under  section 
\W<d)  of  title  2.  United  States  Code:  Pro- 
vided. That  fl^  no  member  or  employee  of 
said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend  local 
currencies  for  subsistence  In  any  country  at 
»  rate  In  exc«Bs  of  the  maximum  per  dilcm 
rate  set  forth  in  section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  88-633,  approved  October  7,  1964;  (2) 
no  member  or  employee  of  said  committee 


sbaU  receive  or  expend  an  amount  for  t,ra.iis- 
portatlon  In  excess  of  actual  transportation 
costs;  (3)  no  appropriated  funds  shall  be 
expended  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  ex- 
penses of  members  of  said  committee  or  its 
employees  in  any  country  where  counterpart 
funds  are  available  for  this  purpose. 

That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  coet 
:Of  transportation.  If  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier; or  If  such  transportation  Is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  identification  of  the  agency.  All 
such  Individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the 
chairman  with  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration and  shall  be  open  to  public 
inspection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen],  and  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimfe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  of  the  travel 
resolutions,  which  is  the  ordinary  and 
usual  thing  that  the  House  grants  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  order  to 
take  such  trips  as  may  be  neces.sary  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  with  respect 
to  certain  matters  coming  vmder  their 
Jurisdiction  in  connection  with  the  for- 
eign countries,  such  as  immigration,  and 
various  and  sundry  matters. 

It  is  the  usual  resolution. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Teiuiessee 
desire  to  make  any  statement? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  able  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Rules  Committee,  has 
explained,  this  is  the  standard  procedure 
under  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  resolution,  and  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  House  Res- 
olution 777  authorizes  funds  for  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  "inspect,  study, 
and  observe"  the  overseas  operations  of 
three  subjects  which  are  within  the 
committee's  jurisdiction:  refugee  mat- 
ters, European  migration,  and  the  Sub- 
merged Lands  Act. 

While  it  may  be  useful  for  the  commit- 
tee to  Investigate  matters  overseas,  I 
think  that  we  should  consider  the  com- 
mittee's obligation  to  investigate  certain 
matters  here  at  home. 

I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  and  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1&65. 

In  the  view  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, submerged  lands  have  continued  to 
warrant  a  special  subcommittee.  Are 
we  to  tell  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  the  protection  of  their  civil  rights 
warrant  less? 

In  the  view  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, refugee  matters.  European  migra- 
tion, and  the  Submerged  Lands  Act  war- 
rant the  expense  and  time  of  3  over- 


seas trips  by  15  Members  of  Congress. 
Are  we  to  tell  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  civil  rights  and  voting  rights 
warrant  less  time  and  expense? 

My  admiration  for  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  CxLLKR],  Is  Immense.  His  leader- 
ship has  been  instrumental  in  the  en- 
actment of  civil  rights  legislation. 

Surely  he,  and  the  other  distinguished 
members  of  his  committee,  must  fully 
recognize  the  need  to  oversee  the  monu- 
mental legislation  which  they  have 
passed. 

The  responsibility  of  this  body  to 
scrutinize  the  operation  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  was  emphasized  time  and 
again  in  the  historic  debate  over  the 
seating  of  the  Mississippi  congressional 
delegation  last  September.  This  point 
was  emphasized  both  by  those  who  sup- 
ported the  challenge  and  by  those  who 
opposed  It.  Indeed,  It  was  even  under- 
lined in  the  report  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee.  The  commit- 
tee report  recommended  that  "the  House 
should  make  every  effort  to  scrutinize 
with  great  care  all  future  elections." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  and  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  are  not  be- 
ing fully  enforced.  Members  who  are 
concerned  with  the  effective  implementa- 
tion of  civil  rights  legislation  often  act  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis,  as  we  did  2  weeks  ago 
when  members  of  the  civil  rights  steer- 
ing committee  of  the  Democratic  study 
group  met  with  the  Attorney  General  to 
discuss  the  progress  of  voter  registration 
in  Sunflower  County.  Miss.  Such  mat- 
ters should  be  under  Investigation  by  a 
properly  constituted  committee  of  this 
House  with  subpena  power  and  a  full 
staff. 

In  our  meeting  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, we  brought  certain  salient  facts  to 
his  attention,  which  raise  questions 
which  it  will  take  a  full-fledged  commit- 
tee investigation  to  attempt  to  answer. 
For  example,  at  the  end  of  December 
there  were  Federal  examiners  in  or^ly  18 
of  Mississippi's  82  counties.  Presumably 
these  counties  were  the  hard  core  of  re- 
sistance and  voter  intimidation.  Yet  by 
the  end  of  December  a  much  higher  per- 
centage of  Negroes  were  registered  in 
those  counties  than  in  counties  without 
Federal  examiners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  three-quarters  of  the 
counties  In  Mississippi  remain  untouched 
by  Federal  examiners.  And  in  those 
couiities — which  will  soon  have  primar- 
ies for  the  very  Congressmen  who  were 
challenged  in  1965 — a  very  low  percent- 
age of  the  Negroes  are  registered  to  vote. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  this  body  to 
understand  the  reasons  for  the  tardy 
progress  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
throughout  most  of  Mississippi.  The  At- 
torney General  maintains  that  civil 
rights  groups  should  carrj'  the  burden 
of  getting  citizens  registered  in  the  South. 
If  this  is  so,  then  a  committee  of  this 
House  should  ascertain  what  plans  they 
have  and  what  obstacles  they  have  en- 
countered in  voter  registration  drives. 

The  Attorney  General  further  main- 
tains that  the  Voting  Rights  Act  has 
been  mainly  successful  in  uil)an  areas  of 
the  South.    He  suggests  that  It  may  take 
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a  long  lime  for  it  to  take  full  root  in 
rural  communities.  If  this  is  so,  then  a 
committ^^e  of  this  House  should  question 
citizens  and  officials  of  rural  counties  to 
find  out  wha:  retards  voter  registration 
;n  those  communities. 

The  need  for  a  committee  to  oversee 
the  operatum  cf  the  Votin^j  Rights  Act  is 
distressingly  clear.  It  is  no  less  impor- 
tant to  Investigate  the  implementation  of 
other  civil  rmhts  legislation 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  have  raised  these  ques- 
tions because  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
adopt  this  resolution  on  investigations 
abroad  without  discussing  the  needs  for 
the  .Judiciar>-  Commiitee  to  conduct  In- 
vestigations and  hearings  in  civil  rights 
in  the  South  and  other  parts  of  this  Na- 
tion. If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the 
power  of  the  committee  to  do  so,  or  it 
there  is  a  need  for  further  congressional 
authorization,  I  urge  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to 
establish  a  functioning  subcommittee  to 
deal  with  these  matters. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  1 
OP  1966— COMMUNITY  REI^^TIONS 
SERVICE 

Mr  REUSS  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  House  Resolution  756.  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  does  not  favor  the  Re- 
organization Plaii  No.  1  tran.smitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1966:  and  pending  that  motion, 
Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  debate  on  this  resolution  may  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  2  hours,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr  ErlenbornI.  and 
myself 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wls- 
con.-^in? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  ofTered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE      -'O.MMIT-.FE     OT     THE     -.VHOL* 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  tiie  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  House  RestDlution  756,  with 
Mr  Hechler  in  the  chair 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr  ReussI,  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  ErlinbornI  wtll  be 
recognized  for  1  hour. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  considering 
today  House  Resolution  756  to  disapprove 
President  Johnson's  first  reorganization 
plan  of  1966.  The  President's  plan  and 
our  procedure  here  are  In  accord  with  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949  which  we 
have  repeatedly  extended  and  Is  now  in 
effect  until  December  31,  1968.  That  act 
gives  to  the  President  the  authority  to 
submit  reorganization  plans  to  the  Con- 
gress which  take  effect  60  days  after  sub- 
mission imless  either  House  In  Its  wis- 
dom passes  a  disapproval  resolution. 
The  purpose  of  this  act  was  to  expedite 
action  on  certain  executive  reorganiza- 
tions which  would  have  the  following 
purposes: 

First,  to  promote  the  better  execution 
of  the  laws,  the  more  effective  manage- 
ment of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  and  of  its  agencies  and 
fimctions,  and  the  expeditious  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  business;  second, 
to  reduce  expenditures  and  promote 
economy,  to  the  fullest  extent  consistent 
with  the  efficient  operation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; third,  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  operations  of  the  Government  to 
the  fullest  extent  practicable;  fourth, 
to  group,  coordinate,  and  consolidate 
agencies  and  functions  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  nearly  as  may  be,  according  to 
major  purposes;  fifth,  to  reduce  the 
number  of  agencies  by  consolidating 
those  having  similar  functions  under  a 
single  head,  and  to  abolish  such  agencies 
or  functions  thereof  as  may  not  be  nec- 
essary for  the  efficient  conduct  of  the 
Government. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  President 
Johnson  on  February  10,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  was  referred  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Opera- 
tion of  both  the  House  and  Senate.  Dis- 
approval resolutions  were  subsequently 
filed — 13  in  the  House  and  1  In  the  Sen- 
ate. Hearings  were  conducted  on  the 
plan  and  the  resolutions  and  In  due 
course  the  committees  acted.  In  the 
Senate  the  cc«nmittee  supported  the  plan 
and  its  action  was  ratified  after  debate 
by  the  full  Senate  on  April  6.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  in  the 
House  likewise  supported  the  plan  and 
recommends  that  the  House  uphold  the 
President  and  not  agree  to  the  resolu- 
tions of  disapproval. 

The  plan  provides  for  the  transfer  of 
the  Community  Relations  Service  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  all  of  Its  func- 
tions are  to  be  transferred  to  the  Attor- 
ney General.  The  Community  Relations 
Service  was  created  by  title  10  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  "to  provide  as- 
sistance to  communities  and  persons 
therein  in  resolving  disputes,  disagree- 
ments, or  difficulties  relating  to  discrim- 
inatory practices  based  on  race,  color, 
or  natioiial  origin  which  impair  the 
rights  of  persons  in  such  communities 
under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
U.'iited  States  or  which  affect  or  may 
affect  Interstate  commerce.  The  Sendee 
may  offer  its  services  in  cases  of  such 


disputes,  disagreements,  or  difficulties 
whenever.  In  its  judgment,  peaceful  rela- 
tions among  the  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity Involved  are  threatened  thereby, 
and  It  may  offer  its  services  either  upon 
its  own  motion  or  upon  the  request  of 
an  appropriate  State  or  local  official  or 
other  Interested  person." 

The  Service  was  headed  by  former  Gov. 
LeRoy  Collins,  of  Florida,  who  served 
with  distinction  until  he  was  appointed 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce.  It  was 
originally  located  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  on  the  assumption  that  a  pri- 
mary need  would  be  the  conciliation  of 
disputes  arising  in  the  area  of  public 
accommodations.  According  to  the  Pres- 
ident, the  need  is  not  as  great  now  due 
to  the  voluntary  progress  made  by  busi- 
ness organizations. 

There  are  67  persons  presently  em- 
ployed by  the  Service  and  its  fiscal  19G6 
appropriation  is  $1  million.  The  Attor- 
ney General  has  announced  that  if  the 
transfer  is  completed  its  persormel  will 
be  Increased  to  100  and  Its  budget  to  $2 
million. 

In  his  message  submitting  the  plan 
the  President  stated  that  the* transfer 
was  "a  further  step  for  strengthening 
the  operations  and  coordination  of  our 
civil  rights  programs."  "The  Justice  De- 
partment," he  said,  "has  primary  pro- 
gram responsibilities  in  civil  rights  mat- 
ters and  deep  and  broad  experience  in 
the  conciliation  of  civil  rights  disputes." 
It  will  Insure  that  "the  Federal  Govern- 
ment speaks  with  a  unified  voice  in  those 
tense  situations  where  the  good  offices 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  called 
upon  to  assist."  The  President  also 
pointed  out: 

Although  the  reorganizations  provided  for 
In  the  reorganization  plan  will  not  of  them- 
selves result  in  Immediate  savings,  the  Im- 
provement achieved  In  Eultnlnistratlon  will 
permit  a  fuller  and  more  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  manpower  and  will  in  the  future 
allow  the  ijerformance  of  the  affected  func- 
tions at  lower  costs  than  would  otherwise 

be  p>oeslble. 

> 

The  proposed  transfer  of  the  Commu- 
nity Relations  Service  had  its  genesis 
In  a  Government-wide  reorganization  of 
civil  rights  activities  the  President  has 
undertaken.  These  changes  were  based 
on  a  study  made  for  the  President  by 
Vice  President  Houphrey. 

In  an  exchange  of  memorandums  on 
September  24,  1965.  the  Vice  President 
recommended  and  the  President  con- 
curred in  the  transfer  of  the  Community 
Relations  Service  from  its  present  posi- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
its  proposed  position  in  the  Department 
of  Justice.  To  csirry  out  this  recom- 
toendation,  the  President  transmitted 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1966  to  the 
Congress  on  February  10,  1966. 

In  his  message,  the  President  re- 
counted the  steps  taken  on  September 
24,  1965.  On  that  day  he  issued  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  11246  which  simplified  and 
clarified  executive  branch  assignments  of 
responsibility  for  enforcing  civil  rights 
policies.  The  order  placed  coordination 
responsibility  In  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
with  respect  to  emplojmient  by  Federal 
contractors,  and  in  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  emplojmient  by 
Federal  agencies. 
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On  that  same  day  he  issued  Executive 
Order  No.  11247,  directing  the  Attorney 
General  to  assist  Federal  agencies  in  co- 
ordinating their  enforcement  activities 
with  respect  to  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  which  title  prohibits  discrim- 
ination in  federally  assisted  programs. 

As  the  President  also  emphasized  In 
his  message  of  February  10,  Congress  had 
previously  recognized  and  assigned  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  a  major  role  in 
the  implementation  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Acts  of  1957.  1960,  and  1964,  and  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965. 

At  the  subcommittee  hearings,  the  At- 
torney General  testified  at  length  on  the 
civil  rights  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  He  related  that  better  than 
50  percent  of  his  personal  time  is  spent 
on  civil  rights  matters,  making  It  clear 
that  the  nerve  center  of  civil  rights  activ- 
ity in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  Director  of  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Service  and  a  number  of  national 
civil  rights  organizations  expressed  their 
support  for  the  reorganization  plan. 

An  unbiased  reading  of  the  transcript 
of  the  subcommittee's  hearings  compels 
the  conclusion  that  the  trfinsfer  should 
be  approved.  In  addition  to  the  consid- 
erations I  have  previously  mentioned,  we 
<%  must  not  forget  that  the  principal  Cab- 
inet officer  to  whom  the  President,  agen- 
cies of  Government,  and  the  public  look 
for  advice  and  judgment  on  civil  rights 
Issues  is  the  Attorney  General.  We  must 
not  forget  that  the  Attorney  General  rep- 
resents the  other  Cabinet  officers  in  liti- 
gation resulting  from  their  activities  and 
Is  therefore  knowledgeable  with  respect 
to  housing,  employment,  school,  and 
other  matters  and  in  a  position  better 
than  any  other  Cabinet  officer  to  perform 
the  coordinating  functions  which  will  be 
required  following  the  transfer. 

The  principal  objections  to  the  pro- 
posed transfer  are  not  persuasive. 

Among  them  Is  the  suggestion  that  the 
Community  Relations  Service  should  be 
made  an  Independent  agency  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  or  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  It  appears  to  me, 
as  it  did  to  the  majority  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  that  inde- 
pendent status  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  would  not  only  continue 
an  undesirable  proliferation  but  would 
result  in  the  Service  having  little  direct 
access  to  the  President,  dealing  primarily 
with  Presidential  assistants.  Such  frag- 
mentation of  the  Federal  civil  rights  ef- 
forts would  be  directly  contrary  to  pres- 
ent-day thinking  with  respect  to  effective 
organizational  structures. 

As  for  transfer  to  the  Deaprtment  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  that 
Department  is  concerned  primarily  with 
housing  problems;  the  interests  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Service  are  much  broader. 
They  cover  areas  of  direct  concern  not 
only  to  HUD  but  HEW,  Labor,  Agricul- 
ture, and  others. 

A  second  major  objection  is  based  on 
the  requirement  of  section  1003  (b>  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  that  the  activities 
of  the  Commimity  Relations  Service 
"shall  be  conducted  in  confidence  and 
without  publicity,  and  the  Service  shall 


hold  confidential  any  Information  ac- 
quired In  the  regular  performance  of  its 
duties  upon  the  understanding  that  it 
would  be  so  held."  My  recollection  of 
the  events  of  1964  and  my  review  of  the 
testimony  adduced  at  the  current  hear- 
ings bring  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
proposed  transfer  is  consistent  with  the 
statutory  requirement  of  confidentiality. 
As  the  Attorney  General  testified,  there 
is  no  agency  of  Government  which  has 
occasion  to  receive  more  confidential  in- 
formation or  has  a  better  reputation  for 
maintaining  confidences. 

As  for  the  argument  that  the  func- 
tions of  conciliation  and  law  enforce- 
ment are  incompatible,  I  can  only  say 
that  the  dally  work  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  always  requires  conciliation, 
mediation,  and  negotiation  expertise. 
This  is  the  nature  of  law  work,  as  every 
attorney  knows. 

Further,  as  was  pointed  out  In  our 
hearings,  in  28  States  conciliation  and 
enforcement  functions  In  the  civil  rights 
field  are  now  lodged  in  a  single  agency. 

Note  should  also  be  taken  that  the  sub- 
stantive law  which  governs  the  Service, 
title  X  of  the  1964  act,  will  remain  un- 
changed and  the  Department  of  Justice 
will  continue  to  operate  pursuant  to  Its 
provisions.  The  Congress  has  been  as- 
sured that  the  Service  will  retain  its 
separate  identity,  and  will  be  accorded 
status  equivalent  to  that  of  the  major 
divisions  of  the  Department,  with  the 
Director  having  access  directly  to  the 
Attorney  General. 

There  are  no  subtleties  or  hidden 
motives  in  this  plan.  It  neither  adds  to 
nor  detracts  from  the  powers  which  Con- 
gress had  already  given  to  the  Commu- 
nity Relations  Service  and  to  the  Attor- 
ney General.  It  Is  an  Intensely  practical 
means  by  which  the  President  is  provid- 
ing more  effective  coordination  for  a 
vital  Government  program. 

I  urge  the  House  to  uphold  President 
Johnson's  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  and 
defeat  the  disapproval  resolution  by  an 
overwhelming  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  hit  upon 
an  excellent  point  about  which  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question.  In  the  States 
that  the  gentleman  has  mentioned  which 
already  have  community  relations  facili- 
ties and  commissions  so  that  they  al- 
ready are  trying  to  work  out  peaceably 
these  community  relations,  none  of  them 
is  in  the  prosecutor's  office.  These  agen- 
cies on  the  State  and  local  levels  are  all 
independent.  So,  at  the  State  and  com- 
munity level  we  do  not  put  this  function 
in  a  prosecutor's  office  or  attorney  gen- 
eral's office  generally. 

The  second  point  is  this:  If  we  should 
move  the  agency  over  to  the  Department 
of  Justice,  might  we  be  emphasizing  the 
disputes  that  occur  in  putting  the  ques- 
tions In  the  civil  rights  areas  of  reference 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  conciliation  Is 


broader  than  that?  The  questions  might 
be  much  broader  than  just  the  civil  rights 
questions.  Where  everybody  says  the 
conciliation  Is  being  well  done  where  it 
is  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
why  make  the  change? 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman's  inquiry 
represents  two  questions.  I  shall  try 
to  answer  them  in  order. 

The  first  point  made  is  that  in  most 
States  the  enforcement  activities  of  the 
civil  rights  agency  are  not  centered  In 
the  State  attorneys  general.  This  is  per- 
fectly correct.  But  the  point  I  make  Is 
this 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  in  each  of 
those  States  the  enforcement  agency 
and  the  conciliation  agency  is  in  the 
same  office.  For  instance,  In  my  State 
of  Wisconsin  we  have  a  State  industrisJ 
commission  which  is  the  enforcement 
agency  and  which  goes  into  court  and 
obtains  injunctions  and  other  extraor- 
dinary processes  in  order  to  secure  fair 
emplojTnent.  Also,  it  is  a  conciliation 
agency.  In  other  words,  it  wears  two 
hats. 

There  should  be  not  the  slightest  in- 
consistency between  lodging  the  en- 
forcement powers  and  the  conciliation 
powers  within  the  same  agency. 

The  second  point  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylviania  is  that  there  is 
something  somehow  imperfect  about 
lodging  conciliation  suid  enforcement 
functions  in  the  same  agency.  This  was 
an  argument  which  the  majority  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations duly  pondered,  after  listening 
to  the  testimony  on  this  particular  point. 
We  came  to  the  considered  conclusion 
that  far  from  being  imperfect,  it  msikes 
abundant  administrative  sense  to  lodge 
all  civil  rights  activities  in  the  same 
agency.  The  fact  is  that  increasingly 
In  recent  years  the  Attorney  General  has 
found  himself  in  the  conciliation  busi- 
ness, not  just  in  civil  rights  actions,  but 
in  an  entire  variety  of  aspects  of  his 
business.  We  find  that  it  is  wholesome 
and  healthy  that  they  be  lodged  in  the 
same  agency. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  urge  adoption  of  the  pending  resolu- 
tion disproving  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1. 

i  Mr.  Chairman,  I  earnestly  believe  that 
at  a  time  when  the  Congress  should  be 
considering  pending  legislation  to  pro- 
vide additional  needed  reforms  in  the 
areas  of  civil  rights — for  example,  bills 
pending  which  would  help  provide  pro- 
tection of  the  selection  of  Juries  and  so 
forth — it  is  unfortunate  that  this  action 
which  is  about  to  be  taken  here  today  in 
my  opinion  is  a  step  backward  Insofar 
as  the  cause  of  civil  rights  is  concerned. 

The  Community  Relations  Service  es- 
tablished in  1964  must  be  an  aid  and  an 
assistance  to  the  communities  euid  to  in- 
dividuals   wlttiin    communities    In    the 
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peaceful    and    voluntary    settlement    oi 
racial  dilTerences  and  racial  disputes. 

Many  racial  disputes  are  either  not 
subject  to  legal  redress  or  cannot  be  re- 
solved effectively  through  the  force  of 
law 

We  need  and  we  have  in  the  existing 
Comm ■unity  Relations  Service  a  volun- 
tary conciliation  and  mediation  agency 
which  has  the  status  to  gain  and  to  keep 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  indi- 
viduals with  whom  It  must  deal. 

Oftentimes,  disputes  and  differences  of 
this  kind  can  be  settled  and  tensions 
eased  in  a  peaceful  manner^ — but  only 
if  the  people  with  whom  the  agency  deals 
have  this  confidence  and  respect. 

I  would  say  on  the  basis  of  Information 
that  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
existing  Community  Relations  Service 
has  done  a  rather  outstanding  Job  In 
community  after  community.  Concili- 
ators of  the  Service  have  entered  strife 
torn  situations  and  have  been  able  to  get 
people  together,  talking  as  equals,  and 
they  have  been  successful  in  large  mefis- 
ure  In  resolving  .some-  of  the  very  difBcult 
situations 

As  it  was  f^rst  conceived,  to  be  sure, 
the  Community  Relations  Service  was 
expected  to  engage  primarily  in  prob- 
lems relating  to  desegregation  of  places 
of  public  accommodation.  Actually,  the 
cause  of  cMl  rights  and  the  problems  In 
the  civil  rights  area  are  m.uch  broader 
than  that  The  Service  has  been  called 
upon  to  expand  Its  areas  of  interest  and 
has  been  active  In  a  much  broader  re- 
spect 

It  has  been  called  upon  to  resolve  dis- 
putes in  some  205  cities  in  all  parts  of 
the  Nation. 

It  has  been  required  to  deal  and  has 
dealt  ably  with  the  problems  of  public 
accommodations,  school  desegregation, 
public  facilities,  housing,  law  enforce- 
ment, and  employment  and  voter  regis- 
tration. 

But  I  should  like  to  emphasize,  there 
is  no  question  that  the  availability  and 
performance  of  the  Service — and  its  abil- 
ity to  help  safeguard  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals— lias  been  predicated  In  large 
part  upon  its  ability  to  gain  and  to  keep 
the  confidence  of  the  individuals  with 
whom  It  must  deal. 

In  creating  this  Service  \n  1964,  the 
Congress  was  convmced  that  effective 
conciliation  could  best  be  accomplished 
m  an  atmosphere  free  of  coercion  or 
even  the  possibility  of  fear  of  coercion, 

It  is  my  opinion  this  important  prin- 
ciple will  be  eroded  if  the  Service  is  triuis- 
ferred  and  made  a  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  which  also  directs  '-ir 
example,  the  work  of  the  FBI, 

The  late  President  Kermedy  urged  that 
the  functions  of  the  prosecutor  be  kept 
separate  from  the  functions  of  the  con- 
ciliation service. 

Many  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Service  in 
this  House  and  the  other  body  made 
similar  pleas  at  the  time  in  1964 

Nothing  has  occurred.  In  my  opinion, 
which  would  justify  us  now  to  disregard 
the  wise  counsel  which  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Attorney  General  Kennkdy 
gave  us  with  respect  ui  this  important 
principle. 


It  is  argued  that  the  Service  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  order  to  assist  better  the  Attorney 
General  in  coordinating  civil  rights  ac- 
tivities within  the  Federal  Government. 
However,  the  testimony  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Director  of  the  Com- 
mimity  Relations  Service  before  the 
committee  indicated  that  effective  co- 
ordination already  exists  and,  in  any 
event,  such  coordination  as  is  needed  can 
be  accomplished  through  Executive  or- 
ders, interagency  agreements,  or  in  other 
ways  that  do  not  Jeopardize  or  sacrifice 
the  independence  of  this  Community  Re- 
lations Service. 

It  is  argued  that  the  proposed  trans- 
fer is  necessary  In  order  to  eliminate 
duplication  of  duties  performed  by  the 
Service  and  the  Department  of  Justice. 
While  it  may  be  true  that  both  agencies 
deal  to  some  extent  with  the  same  gen- 
eral problems  in  the  civil  rights  area,  it 
ought  to  be  abundantly  clear  that  every 
one  of  the  functions  and  the  role  of  the 
Community  Relations  Service  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  are  altogether  dif- 
ferent in  their  nature. 

The  Community  Relations  Service 
seeks  to  achieve  voluntary  ct>operation 
and  agreement  without  the  use  or  threat 
of  legal  coercion.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Department  of  Justice,  no  matter 
how  much  it  might  seek  on  a  volimtary 
basis  to  conciliate,  still  has  that  overrid- 
ing force  of  law  and  the  threat  of  the 
enforcement  power  when  it  deals  with 
individuals  In  this  area.  This  difference 
in  functions  was  expressed  by  the  spokes- 
man for  the  Community  Relations  Serv- 
ice itself  in  its  first  annual  report,  where 
it  was  stated ; 

The  conciliator  makee  It  clear  to  every- 
one with  whom  he  sp«aka  (a)  his  mandate 
is  to  help  bring  voluntary  compliance  with 
Federal  laws  pertaining  to  discrimination; 
(b)  he  has  no  power  of  legal  coercion,  only 
the  tools  of  persuasion  and  reason;  (c)  he 
works  in  confidence  as  required  by  title  10. 

The  important  reference  in  this  report 
to  confidentiality  brings  me  to  the  final 
reason  for  (H)Poslng  this  transfer.  The 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  requires  that  in- 
formation which  is  received  in  confi- 
dence by  the  Community  Relations  Serv- 
ice should  be  held  in  confidence,  and  that 
employees  of  the  Service  are  not  to  en- 
gage in  investigative  or  prosecutive  func- 
tions. However,  during  the  committee 
hearings  there  was  testimony  indicating 
that  this  Important  principle  is  already 
being  eroded  to  some  extent,  and  to  the 
extent  that  this  is  the  case.  I  think  It  is 
altogether  xinfortunate. 

There  is  a  parallel.  I  would  suggest, 
between  the  situation  we  have  here  and 
the  machinery  which  exists  in  the  labor- 
management  field  for  dealing  with  such 
disputes.  We  have  the  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service,  which  Is  an  inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  Government  with- 
out enforcement  powers,  which  deals  on 
a  confidential  basis  with  parties  that  are 
involved  in  labor-msuiagement  disputes. 

When  it  comes  to  enforcement  in  this 
area,  people  look  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  or  if  criminal  sanctions 
are  involved,  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. I  think  the  principle  has  proved  to 
be  a  sound  one  in  labor-management  af- 


fairs, and  I  would  suggest* in  this  difla- 
cult  and  important  area  of  civil  rights 
that  we  should  keep  these  functions  sep- 
su^te,  and  I  hope  that  today  the  House 
will  not  vote  to  take  a  step  backward 
in  this  great  cause  of  civil  rights. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  distinguished  and  be- 
loved Chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  CellbrL 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  I  wish  to  note  that  the  Congress 
has  entrusted  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice a  major  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tration and  and  enforcement  of  existing 
civil  rights  laws.  We  have  reaffirmed 
our  faith  and  confidence  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  m  each  successive  civil 
rights  enactment.  No  convincing  rea- 
son is  suggested  why,  at  this  time,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  should 
not  be  enlarged  to  encompass  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service. 

In  addition,  what  do  civil  rights  lead- 
ers who  are  sensitive  to  effective  civil 
rights  enforcement  say  about  this  trans- 
fer? 

They  have  said  publicly  that  this 
change  is  appropriate  and  proper.  The 
AFL-CIO,  who  are  very  much  interested 
in  the  civil  rights  movement,  have  like- 
wise come  forward  and  approved  this 
change. 

What  is  the  history  of  the  Community 
Relations  Service?  It  was  originally 
part  of  the  administration's  civil  rights 
proposal  in  1963.  The  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee struck  it  out. 

The  civil  rights  bill  in  1964  came  be- 
fore this  House  without  the  provision 
therein.  The  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  my  very  distinguished  friend, 
Bob  Ashmore,  offered  a  motion  to  put 
the  Conmiunlty  Relations  Service  back 
into  the  bill.  Both  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  I  agreed 
to  accept  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  because  we 
believed  that  it  would  be  appropriate. 
It  became  title  X  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964— Public  Law  88-352— which  es- 
tablished the  Community  Relations 
Service  and  placed  it  in  the  Department 
of  Conmierce.  A  basic  assumption  ol 
the  Congress  was  that  the  primary  role 
of  the  service  would  be  the  conciliation 
of  disputes  arising  out  of  title  n  of  the 
act,  dealing  with  public  accommodations. 
such  as  hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  and 
the  like.  It  seemed  good  sense  to  utilize 
the  good  offices  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  headed  at  that  time  by  the 
distinguished  former  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  Luther  Hodges,  to  mobilize  the 
business  community  and  others  in  sup- 
port of  title  n.  The  widespread  accept- 
ance of  the  public  accommodations  pro- 
visions by  private  businesses,  however. 
exceeded  many  of  the  most  optimistic 
predictions  and  substantially  lessened  the 
need  for  conciliation  of  disputes  in  that 
area.  Thereupon,  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Service  undertook  a  number  of 
other  productive  efforts  in  the  field  of 
race  relatioris. 

The  President  and  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
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the  Director  of  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Service,  all  are  agreed  that  the 
trtmsfer  of  the  Service  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  will  improve  administra- 
tion and  will  "permit  a  fuller  and  more 
effective  utilization  of  manpower." — 
President's  message  of  February  10.  1966. 

It  is  also  highly  significant  and  should 
be  recognized  that  leaders  of  major  civil 
rights  groups  support  the  transfer  envi- 
sioned by  the  reorganization  plan — AFL- 
CIO. 

I  need  hardly  remind  my  colleagues 
that  changes  in  circumstances  often  re- 
quire changes  in  the  organization  of  our 
institutions.  The  transfer  of  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  will  enable  the  Federal 
Government  more  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively to  focus  on  the  pressing  civil  rights 
problems  that  require  remedy.  The 
transfer  will  accomplish  the  centraliza- 
tion of  major  Federal  efforts  aimed  at 
voluntary  and  peaceful  elimination  of 
discriminatory  practices.  The  transfer 
should  thereby  enlarge  the  capacities  of 
both  the  Service  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  fulfill  their  present  respon- 
sibilities in  the  area  of  civil  rights. 

Any  fear  that  combining  enforcement 
and  conciliation  within  the  same  agency 
will  inhibit  public  confidence  or  cast  a 
prosecutorial  shadow  over  the  Service 
should  be  dispelled  by  the  experience  of 
28  States  that  presently  combine  these 
functions  in  one  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  reorga- 
nization plan  submitted  to  the  Congress 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  suj^wrt  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  disapproving  a  measure 
which  would  disapprove  the  plan 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey   [Mr. 

CAHn,L]. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  origi- 
nally I  opposed  the  transfer  of  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  from  the  Com- 
merce Department  to  the  Department  of 
Justice.  My  opinion  was  motivated  to 
a  large  degree  by  the  opinion  of  the  then 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
Robert  Kennedy,  and  what  I  understood 
to  be  the  feelings  of  the  responsible  and 
accredited  leaders  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  in  the  United  States. 

I  was  certainly  persuaded  too,  by  the 
provision  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
as  it  related  to  the  Community  Relations 
Service  which  provided  "no  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Service  shall  engage  in  the 
performance  of  Investigative  or  prosecut- 
ing functions  of  any  department  or  agen- 
cy in  any  Utigation  arising  out  of  a  dis- 
pute in  which  he  acted  on  behalf  of  the 
Service." 

It  would  seem  to  me,  too,  that  concilia- 
tion Is  separate  and  a  part  from  prosecu- 
tion and  that  these  two  should  as  far  as 
possible  be  separated  in  order  to  give 
freedom  of  discussion  in  the  conciliating 
process.  I  find  It  difficult  to  believe  that 
those  Involved  in  conciliation  can  dis- 
cuss with  the  same  freedom  matters  in 
dispute  if  they  recognize  that  the  same 
Department  might  at  a  later  date  act 
in  the  role  as  prosecutor.  Very  frankly, 
however,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  vital  as 
to  which  department  of  the  Government 


the  Commimity  Relations  Service  is  as- 
signed. The  important  matter  is  the  way 
it  works  wherever  it  is  located.  The 
Community  Relations  Service  can  Indeed 
perform  a  most  useful  service  and  is  in 
my  judgment  vitally  needed.  I  have  had 
many  dealings  with  the  Department  of 
Jtistlce  and  have  great  confidence  in  the 
present  Attorney  General  whom  I  have 
come  to  know  on  a  personal  basis.  I. 
therefore,  respect  his  opinion  when  he 
indicates  that  experience  over  the  past 
2  years  Is  persuasive  of  the  need  to  trans- 
fer the  activities  of  this  Service  to  Justice. 
I  am,  also,  impressed  by  the  feelings  of 
respected  and  responsible  civil  rights 
leaders,  such  as  Roy  WUklns.  who  now 
believe  that  the  transfer  will  aid  better 
Implementation  of  the  civil  rights  law. 
These  are  the  people  who  have  had  direct 
contact  and  actual  experience  with  the 
realities  of  the  law.  I  would,  however, 
point  out  the  inherent  danger  in  asso- 
ciating the  conciliation  service  with  that 
arm  of  the  Government  authorized  Jo 
investigate  and  prosecute  and  urge  upon 
all  who  are  responsible  full  compliance 
with  the  law  and  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress In  enacting  the  law. 

Even  though  I  have  reservations,  I 
shall  support  the  transfer  of  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Eind  will,  therefore,  vote 
against  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  should 
start  with  consideration  of  the  history  of 
the  Community  Relations  Service. 

The  Community  Relations  Service  was 
created  a  mere  2  years  ago  as  part  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  It  has  been  indi- 
cated here  that  there  may  have  been 
some  question  at  the  time  as  to  whether 
to  house  it  in  one  agency  or  in  another, 
but  I  submit,  although  I  was  not  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  at  that  time,  after  an 
examination  of  the  record,  It  is  clear  an 
early  determination  was  made  that  the 
Community  Relations  Service  did  not  be- 
long in  the  Department  of  Justice.  Then 
the  question  was,  where  should  it  be 
housed  ? 

There  was  some  consideration  given 
to  putting  it  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  Also,  consideration  was 
given  to  placing  It  in  the  E>epartment  of 
Commerce,  because  of  the  public  ac- 
commodations section  of  the  civil  rights 
bill. 

I  find  myself  here  today  supporting  the 
position  of  our  late  beloved  President, 
John  Kennedy,  and  of  his  brother,  Rob- 
ert Kennedy,  who  was  Attorney  General 
at  the  time. 

I  should  like  to  quote  their  statements 
concerning  the  placing  of  the  Commu- 
nity* Relations  Service,  or  any  similar 
agency,  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  message  of 
June  1963,  said: 

In  some  areas,  the  confidence  of  all  will  b« 
greater  In  an  Intermediary  whose  duties  are 
completely  separated  from  department  func- 
tions of  investigation  or  Utigation. 

In  other  words,  that  is  a  clear  rejec- 
tion of  the  idea  of  housing  the  Commu- 
nity Relations  Service  in  the  Department 
of  Justice. 


The  then  Attorney  General,  Robert 
Kennedy,  in  testifying  on  this  section  of 
the  bill,  stated : 

But  our  [Def>artment  of  Justice's]  respon- 
sibility reully  Is  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
and  to  see  the  statutes  enforced.  We  have 
gotten  Into  this  [conciliation]  because  there 
has  not  been  any  other  group  to  do  It.  I 
think  It  would  be  better  If  that  responsl- 
blUty  was  taken  from  us  and  put  over  Into 
another  department. 

Clearly  he  was  saying  at  that  time  they 
were  engaged  in  some  conciliatory  proc- 
ess, but  he  thought  this  was  the  wrong 
place  for  this  process  to  be  canied  on, 
and  urged  the  Congress  at  that  time  to 
place  this  in  a  separate  agency  apart 
from  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wi^l  the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Is  the  gentleman 
aware  that  the  present  Senator  from 
New  York,  the  then  Attorney  General, 
voted  in  support  of  this  reorgamzation 
plan  in  the  Senate  only  a  short  time  ago? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Frankly.  I  had  not 
taken  a  reading  as  to  who  voted  in  what 
fashion  there,  but  I  am  happy  to  try  to 
place  the  former  Attorney  General,  now 
a  Senator,  in  a  position  of  maintaining 
consistency,  if  I  can. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Justice 
shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  bill  In 
the  House  issued  an  analysis  of  the  bill. 
I  should  like  to  quote  from  that.  The 
Department  of  Justice  at  that  time  Indi- 
cated its  position,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion: 

Why  not  leave  these  duties  (thoee  of  the 
Community  Relations  Service)  up  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department? 

This  Is  the  answer  given  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice : 

Anarwer.  The  Department  has.  In  individ- 
ual caaee,  attempted  to  work  along  this  line, 
as  necessary  on  an  emergency  basis.  But  a 
mediating  agency,  separate  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  whose  duties  are  chlefiy  in- 
vestigation and  litigation,  would  be  prefer- 
able. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  and  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  what  we  are  saying  today — 
exactly  what  the  President  and  the  then 
Attorney  General  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  said  2  years  ago.  In  2  years,  a 
short  time,  I  am  not  certain  there  has 
been  anything  in  the  history  of  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  to  prove  their 
judgment  wrwig. 

Now,  how  about  the  history  of  this 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1?  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee  on 
the  Judiciary  [Mr.  Celleb]  stated  that 
this  reorganization  plan  is  supported  by 
the  civil  rights  groups.  He  said,  who 
better  to  make  a  determination  of  where 
this  could  best  be  housed  or  served? 
Now,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  demand  or  re- 
quest made  by  any  civU  rights  group  for 
this  transfer  prior  to  the  proposed  reor- 
ganization plan.  Secondly,  when  the 
reorganization  plan  was  filed,  the  Im- 
mediate reaction  of  the  civil  rights 
groups  was  opposed  to  it  and  not  In  favor 
of  It.  In  the  hearings  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  RettssI,  put  in  the 
Record  an  article  from,  I  believe,  the 
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Washington  Star  for  February  10,  1966, 
and  I  quote  this  article  from  the  Record: 
*  ipp<  :,ents  of  the  reorganization  plan,  In- 
r:ud:ns!  Sonne  clvU  rights  organizations,  have 
expressed  concern  that  the  agency  would  lo«e 
much  .f  ;t8  eiTertlveness  by  being  placed  In 
the  prosecuting  arm  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. Wllklna'  appointment  Is  believed  to 
have  diluted  much  of  the  original  oppoel- 
tlon  to  the  shift.  /• 

So  the  fact  is  that  nnost  of  the  civil 
rights  groups  were  opposed  until  the  an- 
Tiouncen-.cnt  was  mnde  sub.sequent  to  the 
f.lini?  of  the  reorganization  plan,  that  Mr. 
Roger  Wilkins  would  be  appointed  the 
head  of  this  and  made  Assistant  Attorney 
General. 

At  that  time  the  civil  rights  groups  did 
not  switch  to  being  in  favor  of  the  plan 
but  merely  became  silent  and  acquies- 
cent Further,  when  these  hearings 
were  held  there  wa.'?  not  one  civil  rights 
group  to  come  before  the  committee  and 
testify  In  opposition  to  our  resolution  of 
disapproval.  Not  one  civil  rights  group 
came  before  our  subcommittee  and  testi- 
fied in  favor  of  the  President's  reorga- 
nization plan.  It  was  Interesting,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  one  civil  rights  group 
that  testified  In  favor  of  the  resolution 
of  disapproval.  This  was  the  organiza- 
tion composed  of  the  officers  and  the 
employees  and  the  people  who  work  with- 
in clvH  rights  groups  and  community  re- 
lations groups  and  so  forth.  With  this 
lack  of  support  from  the  civil  rights 
groups,  it  was  Interesting,  however,  some 
3  days  later  that  there  was  a  meeting 
at  the  White  House  attended  by  some  of 
the  leaders  of  these  groups  and  that  very 
night  and  the  next  morning  telegram.s 
were  received  by  our  comm.ittee  and  tele- 
grams were  lni>erted  in  the  Record  mak- 
ing statements  favorable  to  the  Presi- 
dents position  on  the  reorganization 
plan.  So  we  now  find  the  civil  rights 
groups  not  on  two  sides  of  this  question 
but  on  three — opposed,  neutral,  and  now 
in  favor. 

In  the  hearings  before  our  comuiiittee 
:t  was  distressing  to  many  of  us  to  learn 
the  interpretation  that  has  been  put  on 
the  Civil  RiRhts  Act  as  far  as  the  ques- 
tion of  confidentiality  of  the  informa- 
tion received  by  conciliators  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties.  I  submit  that 
had  this  Congress  known  at  the  time  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  was  adopted,  the 
interpretation  that  would  be  put  upon 
this  section  relating  to  confldentiaLly, 
they  would  not  have  enacted  this  sec- 
tion and  would  not  have  approved  the 
Community  Relations  Service 

The  present  Director  of  the  Commu- 
nity Relations  Service,  Mr.  Wilkins,  at 
my  request  put  into  the  record  the  opin- 
ion of  the  chief  counsel  of  that  service 
Interpreting  the  question  of  confidential- 
ity as  set  forth  In  the  1964  act  Here  Is 
what  they  have  interpreted  this  to  mean: 

Information  acquired  in  the  regular 
performance  of  the  at;encys  duties,  and 
conciliation  activities  of  the  a^'ency  In 
general  may  be  re\ealed  i!i  confidence  to 
members  of  other  Federal  agencies, 
where  such  disclosure  will  sei-ve  the  pur- 
pose of  coordination  with  such  agencies 
to  accomplish  the  mission  of  CRS.  The 
same  is  true,  but  with  greater  necessity 


for  caution,  in  dealing  with  State  agen- 
cies and  with  private  associations. 

I  submit  that  luider  this  interpretation 
the  individual  who  may  be  a  member  of 
a  civil  rights  group,  who  Is  engaged  in  a 
conciliation  procedure,  would  have  a 
proper  fear,  if  he  revealed  he  was  not 
quite  so  strong  in  his  feelings  for  the 
civil  rights  movement,  that  the  Commu- 
nity Relations  Service  could  imder  this 
interpretation  in  confidence  reveal  this 
to  the  civil  rights  group  that  he  belonged 
to,  because  the  counsel  of  the  Commu- 
nity Relations  Service  has  said  that  this 
irvformatlon,  though  received  in  confi- 
dence and  to  be  treated  as  in  confidence, 
may  be  turned  over  not  only  to  Federfil 
and  State  agencies  but  to  private  associa- 
tions. 

So,  we  are  not  Just  talking  about  busi- 
nessmen who  may  fear  this  lack  of 
confidentiality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  anyone  dealing  with 
the  Community  Relations  Service,  upon 
reading  this  interpretation,  should  have 
a  real  fear  of  revealing  anything  to  the 
Community  Relations  Service, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  they  have  done 
a  great  deal  of  harm  to  the  cause  of  civil 
rights  in  seeking  and  ultimately  acquir- 
ing an  opinion  of  this  sort. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  be 
the  so-called  red-necked  sheriff  who  is 
given  this  information.  As  a  member  of 
the  local  or  State  agency  who  could  be 
given  the  Information  acquired  by  the 
Commtmity  Relations  Service,  how  would 
a  member  of  a  civil  rights  group  or 
minority  group  Involved  In  the  civil 
rights  movement  feel,  if  he  knew  any 
information  he  revealed  to  the  Commu- 
nity Relations  Service  could  be  turned 
over  to  the  red-necked  sheriff  who  has 
been  wielding  the  bludgeon  in  opposition 
to  his  fight  for  civil  rights? 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  could 
be  said  to  be  only  speculation.  But  I 
submit  the  opinion  sought  and  acquired 
by  the  Commimlty  Relations  Service  and 
the  fact  that  they  now  presently  turn 
this  information  over  to  the  Federal 
agency,  has  the  result  of  causing  the 
real  fear  that  these  other  situations  could 
occur. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tim6  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Now,  one  of  the  phoniest  arguments 
that  has  been  advanced  in  support  of  this 
transfer  to  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
that  there  are  some  28  States  that  already 
have  agencies  dealing  with  the  concilia- 
tion and  the  enforcement  pwocesses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  first  blush,  this  rep- 
resents a  pretty  good  argiiment.  It 
makes  It  appear  that  we  are  going  along 
with  the  majority  of  the  States  In  this 
reorganization  plan. 

However,  upon  examination  of  those 
who  used  this  quotation  in  our  hearings, 
we  find  that  they  are  not  talking  about 
commtmity  relations  groups  within  the 
community,  they  are  not  talking  about 
the  Governor's  commission  on  human 
relations,  they  are  not  talking  about  the 
sort  of  conimunlty  relations  groups  about 
which  President  Kennedy  talked  in  the 
same  message  In  which  he  recommended 
the  creation  of  the  Community  Relations 


Service  to  cooperate  with  the  State  and 
local  agencies;  they.  Instead,  when  one 
digs  deeper  into  this,  are  talking  about 
fair  employment  practices  commissions. 
They  are  talking  about  fair  housing 
commissions,  official  commissions  of  the 
States  and  local  communities  which  are 
charged  by  law  with  enforcement  of  a 
particular  statute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  Community  Relations  Service. 
Thus,  what  we  are  seeking  to  accomplish 
Is  to  keep  them  divorced  from  one  an- 
other so  that  a  comparison  between  an 
FEPC  and  a  fair  housing  commission 
charged  by  law,  is  not  a  fair  comparison 
with  the  Community  Relations  Service. 
Let  us  compare  It  with  those  other  com- 
missions; they  are  those  which  President 
Kennedy  said  should  be  working  with 
the  citizens  groups  trying  to  create  good 
will  among  groups  within  their  commu- 
nity. 

However,  we  find  that  none  of  these 
are  charged  with  e,nforcement:  none  of 
them  are  housed  within  any  enforcment 
agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss],  used  this  argu- 
ment smd  will  probably  agree  that  the 
community  relations  group  in  Milwau- 
kee, for  Instance,  Is  not  housed  within 
the  Attorney  General's  office  or  the 
State's  attorney's  office.  But,  perhaps, 
the  Fair  Employment  Practices  Commis- 
sion does  have  enforcement  procedures. 
However,  this  is  not  a  fair  comparison. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  we  be- 
lieve, we  who  have  introduced  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval,  that  the  Service 
would  not  have  been  established  in  1964 
were  It  to  have  been  located  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  had  that  proposal 
been  In  the  bill  at  that  time. 

Congress  recognized  at  that  time  that 
many  problems  involving  racial  disputes 
were  not  subject  to  legal  redress  and 
were  too  subtle  and  Intangible  to  be 
handled  by  legal  action. 

Congress  also  recognized  In  many  cases 
more  effective  results  could  be  obtained 
if  disputes  were  settled  on  a  voluntary 
basis. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  results, 
mutual  respect  and  trust  must  be  de- 
veloped among  the  races.  This  cannot 
be  done  at  the  point  of  a  gun.  This  feel- 
ing between  the  races  and  between  mi- 
nority groups  cemnot  be  accomplished  at 
the  point  of  a  gim  or  by  a  subpena  or 
with  the  filing  of  a  legal  action. 

The  Congress  believed  that  an  inde- 
pendent conciliation  service  divorced 
from  law  enforcement  agencies  would 
have  the  greatest  success  in  encouraging 
the  races  to  resolve  these  problems  by 
voluntary  means. 

We  also  believe  the  Congress  would 
not  have  established  the  Service  if  It 
thought  that  all  Information  obtained  by 
the  service  would  be  made  available  to 
law  enforcement  agencies  or  private 
groups. 

The  only  restraint  practiced  by  the 
Community  Relations  Service  today  in 
their  cases  Is  that  they  are  not  published 
by  any  newspaper.  That  is  the  only  re- 
straint they  impose  upon  themselves. 

These  decisions  as  to  who  should  get 
it  are  not  even  made  by  the  head  of  the 
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department,  or  by  the  Secretary  ol  Com- 
merce. They  are  not  made  by  the  head 
of  the  agency,  Mr.  'Wilkins.  They  are 
made  at  a  lower  level  as  Mr.  Wilkins 
testified  before  our  committee. 

By  imdermining  its  infiuence  and  ef- 
fectiveness, we  sadly  predict  that  some 
day  in  the  future  we  are  going  to  have 
the  majority  party  coming  back  here 
with  a  proposal  to  create  another  agency 
like  the  Community  Relations  Service 
independent  of  the  law  enforcement 
agency.  We  predict  this  is  going  to  de- 
stroy whatever  effectiveness  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  has  left,  and 
we  are  going  to  have  to  seek  another 
agency  of  like  kind  divorced  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  some  time  in  the 
future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
PociNSKil  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
1  and  in  opposition  to  the  motion  which 
would  disapprove  it. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  and  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dawson],  the 
dean  of  the  Illinois  delegation  for  bring- 
ing this  reorganization  plan  to  the 
House. 

This  plan  is  so  completely  logical  that 
I  am  at  a  complete  loss  to  understand 
why  anybody  would  oppose  it. 

The  gentleman  speaking  earlier  had 
made  mention  of  statements  made  by 
President  Kennedy  and  others  when  this 
agency  was  created,  which  would  indi- 
cate the  agency  should  remain  In  Com- 
merce. I  think  an  answer  has  been  ade- 
quately made  by  the  committee  report 
where  on  page  9,  it  clearly  states  "the 
need  for  conciliation  in  this  area  has 
not  been  as  great  as  anticipated  because 
voluntary  progress  has  been  made  by 
businessmen  and  business  organiza- 
tions." 

Placing  this  agency  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  logical.  The  depart- 
ment now  is  charged  with  responsibility 
of  enforcing  all  of  title  "VI  of  the  civil 
rights  act  and  various  other  provisions 
of  the  act.  In  proposing  this  transfer 
to  Justice,  the  committee  says  it  will  re- 
sult in  considerable  savings  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. What  greater  incentive  do  we 
need  to  support  this  transfer  to  Justice? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  I  wanted  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dawson],  the  dean  of  the  Illinois  dele- 
gation, for  bringing  this  legislation  to 
the  floor  of  the  House.  This  is  another 
milestone  in  Congressman  Dawson's  long 
and  Illustrious  record  of  fighting  for  the 
dignity  of  man. 

In  his  quiet  but  persuasive  maimer. 
Bill  Dawson  has  played  a  greater  role  in 
giving  living  meaning  to  the  great  prom- 
ise of  America — the  promise  that  every 
American  Is  entitled  to  equality — than 
perhaps  any  other  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

In  every  single  step  we  have  made  in 
the  great  revolution  of  the  sixties  to  give 
all  Americans  equal  opportunities  and 


human  dignity.  Congressman  Dawson 
has  played  a  major  and  key  role. 

I  believe  this  legislation  reflects  again 
his  deep  concern  to  make  sure  that  every 
single  American  has  an  opportunity  to 
share  in  the  great  promise  of  our  land. 

This  legislation  will  give  greater  mean- 
ing to  the  work  and  tlie  service  that  has 
been  done  so  far,  and  because  of  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  the  House 
should  approve  this  reorganization  plan. 

I  am  sure  that  when  history  dispas- 
sionately records  the  great  progress  made 
In  the  1960's  in  bringing  human  dignity 
and  respect  to  all  Americans,  the  name 
of  Bill  Dawson  will  be  indelibly  in- 
scribed on  those  history  pages  for  the 
great  work  and  the  great  effort  he  has 
made  in  the  field  of  civil  rights.  He  has 
won  the  respect  of  the  entire  Congress 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  because  of  his 
deep  and  abiding  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  human  freedom  and  dignity.  He 
has  given  the  entire  Congress  a  new 
sense  of  direction  and  urgency  in  break- 
ing down  bigotry  and  discrimination. 
Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman  Daw- 
son has  written  his  name  in  indelible  let- 
ters across  the  pages  of  American  history 
in  his  stubborn  defense  of  civil  rights. 
Time  will  record  Bill  Dawson's  magnifi- 
cent contribution  as  one  of  the  land- 
marks of  democracy's  struggle  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  our  dreams  as  free 
Americans.  Bill  Dawson's  epitaph  shall 
read:  He  has  charted  the  freedom  and 
equality  of  man. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  relocation  of  the  Cotn- 
munlty  Relations  Service  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  will  be  a  sharp  step 
backward  in  the  cause  of  himian  rights. 
I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  not  to 
permit  the  President  to  take  that  step. 
I  urge  you  to  vote  "aye"  on  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1. 

In  the  past  dozen  years  since  the  his- 
toric decision  by  our  Nation's  chief  legal 
body,  much  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  extension  of  civil  rights  to  all  Amer- 
icans— although  slowly  and  often  pain- 
fully. The  conscience  of  the  Nation  has 
been  stirred  and  a  large  body  of  law  has 
been  passed  which  is  being  Imple- 
mented— also  more  slowly  and  painfully 
than  many  of  us  like  to  see. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  prop- 
erly pressed  for  the  enforcement  of  these 
new  laws  and  suggested  other  laws  which 
may  be  helpful  in  stimulating  progress 
in  the  civil  rights  field.  Wisely,  it  has 
frequently  chosen  to  negotiate  with 
violators  of  chll  rights  laws  to  bring 
about  voluntary  compliance  in  order  to 
avoid  expensive,  slow,  and  bitter  legal 
action.  Such  volimtary  compliance 
often  makes  a  reslster  Into  an  advocate. 
As  in  other  fields  of  human  relations, 
converts  frequently  become  more  militant 
advocates  than  birthright  believers. 

The  opportunity  for  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  negotiate  law  violations  in 
civU  rights  disputes  has  in  no  way  been 
limited  by  the  current  separation  of  the 
Community  Relations  Service  from  Jus- 


tice, and  Justice's  ability  to  enforce  clvU 
rights  laws  will  in  no  way  be  enlianced 
by  this  proposed  transfer.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  work  done  so  effectively  in  the 
past  by  the  Community  Relations  Serv- 
ice stands  to  be  adversely  affected  and 
the  opportunities  for  it  to  act  and  make 
breakthroughs  in  the  future  •will  be 
severely  reduced,  if  not  eliminated  en- 
tirely. 

The  civil  rights  law  enforcement  di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Justice  can 
now  negotiate  a  matter  of  law  before  the 
ultimate  legal  steps  are  taken.  So  can 
the  Community  Relations  Service. 

But,  the  Community  Relations  Service 
can  now  conciliate  nonlllegal  violations 
of  human  rights  in  the  areas  of  personal 
relationship  and  human  understanding 
in  ways  in  which  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice never  can. 

The  Community  Relations  Service  can 
now  deal  with  matters  of  human  rights, 
subtle  discrimination,  nonlllegal  denial 
of  civil  or  human  rights  and  the  many 
other  aspects  of  this  deep-rooted  htmian 
problem  which  are  not  covered  by  law 
and  which  no  law  Congress  can  write 
may  ever  be  able  to  reach. 

The  voluntarj'  associations  and  groups 
in  our  Nation  which  have  been  leaders  in 
the  civil  or  human  rights  movement  in 
recent  years  were  quick  to  recognize  this 
subtle  but  important  distinction  when 
the  move  of  Community  Relations  Serv- 
ice out  of  Commerce  and  into  Justice  was 
initially  proposed,  and  they  quickly 
argued  against  it.  One  by  one,  these 
voices  of  opposition  to  the  President's 
proposal  have  been  stilled,  however. 
Many  individual  civil  rights  leaders  still 
oppose  It  privately,  even  after  the  ad- 
ministration has  used  Its  most  eloquent 
and  telling  arguments  to  win  them  to 
its  view. 

One  reason  for  my  opposition  to  the 
move  of  the  Community  Relations  Serv- 
ice from  Commerce  to  Justice  lies  in  con- 
cern over  the  provision  for  confidential- 
ity which  was  written  into  title  10  of  the 
original  law  establishing  the  Community 
Relations  Service.  This  provision  al- 
lowed that  Information  gathered  by 
Community  Relations  Service  concilia- 
tors should  not,  could  not,  and  would  not 
be  revealed  to  the  public  or  to  other  agen- 
cies, and  thus  could  not  form  the  basis 
for  future  legal  actions  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  recriminations  from 
elsewhere  in  the  community. 

Thus,  a  civil  rights  worker  and  an  op- 
ponent of  civil  rights  could  each  feel 
free  to  talk  to  the  Community  Relations 
Service  conciliator  without  fear  of  some 
future  legal  or  extra-legal  retribution  at 
the  hands  of  Government  or  any  other 
agency.  The  Community  Relations 
Service  was  to  be  a  friend,  an  under- 
standing listener,  a  father-confessor  to 
both  sides.  Each  side  of  a  dispute  over 
illegal  or  nonlllegal  denials  of  human 
rights  could  feel  free  to  tell  all  to  the 
Community  Relations  Service  worker  in 
confidence — and  confidently  In  confi- 
dence— knowing  that  this  free  and  open 
discussion  of  their  deepest  feelings  and 
most  secret  actions  would  not  be  revealed 
either  to  the  public  or  to  some  public 
prosecutor. 
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And  from  this  bsise  of  mutual  confi- 
dence in  the  Community  Relations  Serv- 
ice worker,  that  worker  and  the  two  an- 
tagonists could  start  building  some  kind 
of  mutual  understanding  and  confidence 
which  would  see  the  hate,  or  mistrust, 
or  disagreement,  or  confusion  ultimately 
rcK)t,ed  out.  and  mutually  aatisfactory 
proKiess  made  toward  an  ultimate  solu- 

If  you  were  a  civil  rights  militant  who 
had  broken  s^ome  Federal  law  in  the 
process  of  relieving  your  frustrations, 
would  you  feel  free  m  t-elling  all  to  some 
representative  of  the  Department  of 
Justice — the  very  agency  charged  with 
the  prosecution  of  Federal  crimes?  Not 
1'  you  had  read  pa^es  102  to  105  of  the 
hearings  of  this  proposed  transfer,  you 
would  not.  Or  if  you  were  an  opponent 
of  progress  in  the  civil  rights  field  and 
thought  you  might  be  violating  an  ex- 
isting law,  would  you  feel  confident  In 
discussing  your  feelings  and  actions 
freely  with  a  Community  Relations 
Service  worker  whose  boss  was  the  At- 
torney Genera!  of  the  United  States'? 
Not  ;f  you  had  heard  the  te.-timony  of 
the  new  Director  of  the  Community  Re- 
lations Service,  you  would  not.  He  said: 
Where  we  were  given  Inforniatlon  about 
tne  commission  of  »  crime,  or  the  prospec- 
tive cocnmlaslon  of  a  crime,  what  our  duty 
would  be.  as  officers  of  the  Government. 
■iouid  be  pretty  clear  •  •  •  to  disclose  such 
information  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

If  we  dispose  of  the  Community  Re- 
lations Senice  by  submerging  It  in  the 
Justice  Department,  how  can  nonillegal 
violations  of  human  rights  be  resolved 
In  the  future?  Is  there  any  Federal 
agency  whicii  can  resol\e  the  problems 
of  b<jth  sides  m  .'i^ich  noniliegal  disputes 
■Aith  tiie  complete  confidence  of  both 
.sides,  .such  as  the  Community  Relations 
Sfr\ice  operating  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  is  now  designed  to  do? 

And  what  of  another  very  important 
area — progress  in  the  field  of  economic 
opportunity'     The  prospect  for  making 
proKress  in  this  area  by  a  Commuinty  Re- 
lations Service  operating  in  the  D<.'part- 
ment  where  business  and  industry  feel 
most   comfortable   is  .self-evident.     And 
this  economic  area,  vital  as  It  is  to  the 
progress    of    members    of    the    minority 
groups  In  the  field  of  human  rights.  Is 
:;ot  the  only  area  where  the  Community 
I^elations   S*.'r.ice  can   encourage  giant 
strides  m  nonillegal  violaticns  of  human 
rights      Ju.st  by  encouracing  recognition 
of  the  vast  accomplishments  of  persons 
m  minority  groups  much  progress  can  be 
made  in  the  destruction  of  old   bia.ses. 
There  is  a  great  undeveloped  ix)tentlal 
In  th.is  area — a  potential  which  will  never 
be  brought  about  by  enforcement  of  any 
law- 
There    are    many    areas    ^here    cl^ll 
rights  or  human  riklit^  can  be  denied  by 
subtleties  of  many  different  kinds.    Real 
progress   in   the   civil   rights  or   human 
rights    field    can    be    made    if    minority 
groups     can     make     progress     in     eco- 
nomic, social,  and  other  fields  of  pub- 
lic recognition      These  are  the  very  areas 
where  rights  can  be  easily  denied  with 
greatest  subtlety      They  are  also  areas 
where  It  Is  most  difficult  to  legislate  ef- 


fectively. There  are  tremendous  possi- 
bilities on  the  horizon  In  such  areas  for 
an  expanded  Commimlty  Relations  Serv- 
ice If  It  is  not  Inhibited  by  the  onus  of 
the  billy  club  of  a  Federal  enforcer. 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have  as  a  na- 
tion taken  many  legislative  steps  toward 
aasuring  civil  rights  to  all  our  citizens 
by  legal  means,  but  we  still  face  many 
areas  which  are  untouched  by  legal  meth- 
ods and  which  could  forever  defy  solution 
by  purely  legal  action.  Anyone  who  has 
had  any  interest  in  the  problems  of 
minority  groups  In  the  human  rights  field 
is  aware  that  It  Is  not  always  or  only  a 
matter  of  legal  action  or  even  negotiation 
in  the  light  of  potential  legal  action. 
There  are  many  areas  where  civil  rights 
can  be  denied  by  subtleties  of  many  dif- 
ferent kinds.  It  is  these  very  areas  to 
which  a  Community  Relations  Service 
outside  the  Department  of  Justice  can  be, 
and  should  be,  the  most  efTectlve. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  and  others 
apparently  foresaw  this  when  they  called 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Community 
Relations  Service  outside  of  the  Justice 
Department.    Instead  of  speaking  to  the 
past,    he    spoke    to    the    future    where 
minority  groups  might  still  be  denied 
their  human  rights  after  all  legal  means 
had  been  exhausted.    Even  the  present 
Attorney  General  alluded  to  this  like- 
lihood during  our  hearings  on  this  reor- 
ganization plan.   This  Is  the  point  which 
concerns  many  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  In  the  House  of  Representatives  to- 
day and  many  members  of  the  Senate 
with  Impeccable  records  of  support  for 
civil  rights  progress.     It  concerns  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats — Americans 
here  In  Congress  and  across  the  country. 
What  we  have  heard  on  the  proposal  to 
remove  the  Commtmlty  Relations  Serv- 
ice from  Commerce  and  put  it  under  the 
Justice  Department  Is  a  clear  and  essen- 
tially sincere  difference  of  opinion  over 
how  civil  rights  or  human  rights  prob- 
lems can  best  be  resolved  in  our  Nation. 
To  keep  the  Community  Relations  Serv- 
ice in  Commerce  and  out  of  Justice  In  no 
way  weakens  the  opportunity  for  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  do  the  job  within  Its 
area  of  responsibility.    The  Community 
Relations  Service  under  Commerce  gives 
the  Federal  Government  an  additional 
arm  to  approach  this  problem.     Civil 
rights  and  human  rights  in  our  Nation 
can  be  advanced  through  Federal  In- 
terest— not  without  legal  means,  not  in 
preference  to  legal  means,  not  in  spite  of 
legal  means,   but  in   addition  to  legal 
means. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  to  maintain  the 
Commiuilty  Relations  Service  as  a  sepa- 
rate agency  from  the  law-enforcement 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  vote  "aye"  on  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval so  that  the  present  separate 
and  unique  Community  Relations  Serv- 
ice can  be  kept  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  McCULLCXJH.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  aasoclated  with  the 
remarks    of    the    gentleman   from   the 


Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Ohio. 
If  his  father  were  in  the  gallery  today, 
he  would  be  pleased  and  proud.  Indeed! 
of  his  able  son. 

The  gentleman's  father  was  a  leader 
in  the  field  of  civil  rights  leglslatlcai, 
going  far  back,  into  the  1940's.  But  for 
the  actions  of  his  father,  it  is  well  known 
there  probably  would  have  been  no  rule 
in  the  matter  of  civil  rights  legislation, 
as  there  was  in  1957,  in  1960.  in  1964' 
and  in  1965. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  on  what  I  believe 
is  one  of  his  first  speeches.  I  regret  that 
he  happens  to  be  on  the  wrong  side  in  his 
first  major  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  President's  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
1  and  in  opposition  to  the  pending  reso- 
lution. I  am  convinced  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1966  should  be  approved 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  nay  on 
the  pending  resolution  of  disapproval. 
As  I  see  it,  after  listening  to  the  de- 
bate and  after  reading  the  President's 
message  of  February  10,  the  plan,  the 
hearings,  and  the  committee  report,  the 
case  for  the  transfer  has  been  made  over- 
whelmingly while  only  conjecture  is  of- 
fered by  the  opposition. 

The  President  has  centered  the  respon- 
sibility for  civil  rights  matters  in  the 
Attorney  General.  I  understand  the  At- 
torney Greneral,  in  carrying  out  this  re- 
sponsiblUty,  spends  better  than  half  of 
his  working  time  on  civil  rights  matters. 
He  Is  the  Cabinet  officer  to  whom  the 
President,  the  other  agencies  of  Gov- 
erriment,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  turn  for  advice  and  action  on 
civil  rights  matters.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's responsibilities  cross  many  such 
areas — schools,  public  facilities,  housing, 
employment,  and  a  host  of  others.  The 
conciliation  responsibilities  of  the  Serv- 
ice cover  these  same  areas. 

The  transfer  has  been  recommended 
by  the  President,  the  Vice  President,  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Director  of  the  Community 
Relations  Service  and  various  civil  rights 
organizations.  In  the  light  of  *uch  sup- 
port and  in  the  light  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  administration  in  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  and  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  the 
last  several  years,  I  believe  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Community  Relations  Ser\'ice 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  is  right 
and  proper.  In  its  new  home  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  will  play  an 
expanded  role,  a  more  vital  and  a  more 
effective  role. 

I  urge  that  we  show  our  overwhelming 
support  of  the  plan  by  defeating  the 
resolution  on  which  we  are  about  to 
vote. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  fMr.  RumsfbxdI. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  is  considering  a  resolution 
recommending  disapproval  of  a  Presi- 
dential reorganization  plan.    I  supported 
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the  Civil  Rights  Act  that  created  the 
Community  Relations  Service,  as  I  have 
supported  all  other  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion since  coming  to  the  Congress.  The 
measure  before  us,  however,  it  seems  to 
nie,  is  a  step  backward,  rather  than  a 
step  forward.  This  Service  was  estab- 
lished in  1964  to  assist  individuals  with- 
in commimitles  in  resolving  racial  dif- 
ferences and  disputes  in  a  peaceful  and 
voluntary  manner.  Congress  believed 
that  effective  conciliation  could  be  hin- 
dered il  the  Service  were  to  be  attached 
to  the  chief  prosecution  arm  of  Govern- 
ment. The  late  President  Kennedy,  then 
Attorney  General  Kennedy,  and  the 
present  Vice  President  at  that  time  testi- 
fied that  it  should  be  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  should  definitely  not 
be  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
This  is  the  important  issue,  I  think,  to 
be  considered. 

My  good  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss],  who  opened  the 
discussion  on  this  important  matter, 
gave  tlvree  reasons  favoring  the  trans- 
fer. He  emphasized  the  importance  of 
coordination  within  Justice  of  the  ac- 
tivities in  civil  rights.  The  question,  of 
course,  could  come  up,  why  not  ^erge 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission,  and  why  not  merge  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice?  Certainly  he  gave 
nothing  in  the  way  of  reasons  to  offset 
the  compelling  argtiments  against  plac- 
ing the  Conciliation  Service  in  the  prose- 
cution arm  of  the  Government. 

The  second  point  which  he  raised  was 
the  possibility  that  the  Conciliation 
Service  would  be  considered  an  orphan 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce.  I 
think  this  is  really  no  argument  at  all. 
Even  if  it  is  true — and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  this  is  the  case — I  think  It  is 
better  to  have  It  an  orphan  in  the  De- 
partment of  Comimerce  than  to  have  it 
merged  with  the  legal  arm  of  the  Qov- 
emment. 

He  also  talked  about  the  upgrading  of 
the  Conciliation  Service.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  It  might  better  be  called  a 
downgrading.  Clearly  it  can  be  in- 
creased in  its  staff  regardless  of  whether 
It  remains  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce or  Is  placed  in  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  size  of  the  staff  anticipated 
has  no  bearing,  I  do  not  believe,  on  where 
it  wUl  be  located.  I,  too,  favor  the  In- 
crease in  staff. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  my 
good  friend  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Retjss]  £Uf^  I  know  if  It  were 
possible  to  make  a  case  for  this  transfer, 
he  would  clearly  be  the  man  who  could 
have  made  It. '  That  the  case  has  not 
been  made  I  think  testifies  to  the  fact 
that  it  cannot  be  made. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Ehlenborn]  mentioned  a  meeting  at  the 
White  House,  which  I  thirik  is  significant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  Thtu-sday,  March 
24,  1966,  which  reports  on  a  meeting  at 
the  White  House  between  some  civil 
rights  leaders  and  the  President,  stat- 
ing that  after  a  general  discussion  of 
matters  relating  to  the  civil  rights  ques- 
tion the  group  weis  standing  preparatory 
to  leaving  when  the  President  brought 
up  the  Community  Relations  Service  and 


asked  for  help  In  bringing  about  the 
transfer.    The  article  states: 

Atter  a  general  discussion  on  matters  re- 
lating to  clvU  rights,  the  group  was  stand- 
ing to  leave  when  the  President  brought  up 
the  Community  Relations  Service  and  asked 
for  help  In  effecting  the  transfer.  One 
source  said  the  clvU  rights  leaders  had  been 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  request,  but  all 
had  agreed  to  back  the  administration. 

ClvU  rights  organizations  were  against  the 
transfer  when  It  was  proposed  last  fall,  but 
active  opposition  faded  after  the  President 
appointed  Roger  W.  WUklns,  a  Negro,  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Service  in  December. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not  at  the  civil 
rights  meeting  at  the  White  House.  But, 
after  reading  this  report,  I  certainly  do 
not  feel  that  this  article  gives  any  clue 
as  to  the  reasons  why  these  civil  rights 
leaders  favor  this  transfer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  fact  that 
a  relative  of  a  prominent  civil  rights 
leader  is  appointed  to  head  up  the  Com- 
mission is  certainly  no  argtmient  favor- 
ing the  transfer,  and,  certainly  so.  In  view 
of  the  report  of  the  way  in  which  it  was 
handled  at  the  White  House,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  civil  rights  leader- 
ship has  fiip-flopped  their  position,  first 
in  opposition,  then  a'  neutral  position, 
and  then  to  a  position  of  support  for  the 
transfer. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to 
the  lack  of  argimient  favoring  the  trans- 
fer, I  believe  there  are  some  compelling 
arguments  against  such  transfer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  letter  here 
from  Dean  Erwin  N.  Grlswold,  dean  of 
the  Harvard  University  Law  School.  He 
is  also  a  Commissioner  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

In  the  letter  he  sets  forth  his  support 
for  civil  rights.  He  sets  forth  his  respect 
for  the  Attorney  General.  But  he  goes 
on  to  say  clearly  that  he  opposes  it  not 
as  a  Commissioner,  but  simply  as  a  citi- 
zen concerned  with  the  problems  of  civil 
rights  and  hiunan  relations  in  this 
country. 

He  states: 

The  difficulty  Is  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  Is,  and  rightly  so,  an  Investigating, 
enforcement,  and  prosecutln^igency. 

Dean  Griswold  further  states: 

In  many  ways,  though.  It  is  a  task  which 
is  Inconsistent  with  the  approach  through 
concUlatlon,  negotiations,  and  adjustment 
which  has  been  the  function  of  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  4  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Dean  Grlswold  goes  on  to  say: 

But,  we  need  an  agency,  too.  which  can 
help  to  keep  the  flree  from  starting,  and 
which  can  take  steps  which  wlU  prevent 
heated,  smoldering  situation  from  biu-stlng 
Into  flames.  Such  an  activity  requires  quiet 
work  behind  the  scenes.  It  also  requires  ex- 
tensive negotiation  under  conditions  where 
people  can  speak  freely,  and  where  they  will 
have  no  thought  of  eventual  prosecution  or 
court  proceedings. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  Dean  Grlswold 
states: 

If  the  Community  Relations  Service  Is 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Jxistlce,  Its 


effectiveness  will  be  Impaired,  not  because  of 
any  lack  of  interest  or  capacity  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  but  because 
the  work  which  the  Community  Relations 
Service  should  be  doing  Is  Inherently  Incon- 
sistent with  the  Impression  which  Is  boimd 
to  be  created  on  people  when  they  deal  with 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Dean  Griswold  further  states: 
Lawyers  deal  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice on  a  basis  of  understanding.  They  know 
Its  functions,  and  they  are  fanUllar  with  the 
way  Ita  people  talk.  But  the  Community  Re- 
lations Service  should  be  dealing  largely  wttb 
people  who  are  not  lawyers.  Many  of  them 
will  be  apprehensive  and  restrained  If  they 
are  asked  to  deal  with  an  agency  In  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Dean  Griswold  con- 
cludes by  saying: 

My  own  thought  would  be  that  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  could  perform  Its 
function  better  If  It  were  not  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  letter  Is  dated  April 
14,  1966. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  notice  the  gen- 
tleman in  reading  the  letter  from  Dean 
Grlswold  stated  in  Dean  Griswold's  words 
that  he  was  quoting  that  he  was  making 
this  statement  as  an  Individual  and  he 
was  not  committing  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
Obviously,  this  is  proper  because  there  Is 
no  action  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion and  he  was  not  speaking  for  them. 

I  notice  that  the  news  article  that  the 
gentleman  read  quoted  men  who  are 
heads  of  civil  rights  organizations.  Was 
there  any  indication  that  they  made  a 
like  disclaimer  of  speaking  for  their  or- 
ganizations without  formal  action;  or 
was  there  any  indication  that  in  these 
news  articles  these  civil  rights  leaders 
did  go  to  their  organizational  groups  to 
get  authority  to  speak  for  their  organi- 
zations? 

Mr.  RUMSFEXD.  I  know  of  no  in- 
dication that  the  lndl\'ldual  civil  rights' 
leaders  who  have  expressed  support  of 
the  transfer  have  in  fact  gone  through 
the  process  of  seeking  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  their  members.  I  have  no 
knowledge  whether  they  have  or  have 
not. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  fact  is.  If 
they  did  not  go  through  that  process, 
then  their  statements  should  be  con- 
sidered no  more  than  the  statement  of 
an  individual  who  is  involved  in  the  dvll 
rights  movement;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  would  certainly 
think  that  Is  an  accurate  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  conclude,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  attempted  to 
wave  away  the  very  difficult  questions 
involved  in  combining  legal  said  concili- 
ation activities  by  an  anecdote  about  an 
Aunt  Mabel  and  something  about  what 
a  first-year  law  student  ought  or  ought 
not  to  know.  I  think  the  anecdote  Is  in- 
teresting. I  certainly  see  the  point  of 
It  in  the  specific  framework  in  which  It 
was  told.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite 
this  easy.  I  think  there  Is  a  more  Im- 
portant question  here  than  simply  that. 
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Had  there  not  been  an  impfirtant  ques- 
tion, I  question  whether  President  Ken- 
nedy in  his  message  of  June  1963  would 
have  said  that: 

In  some  areas,  the  confldeiire  ol  all  wlU 
be  jrreater  In  an  Intermediary  whose  duties 
are  completely  separated  from  department 
functions  of   Investigation   or   litigation. 

Who  else  referred  to  this  problem  of 
combining  them? 

Attorney  General  Kinnedy  did. 

So  did  Vice  President  Humphrity  when 
he  said,  as  a  Senator 

It  would  preserve  the  conSdentlallty  of 
Information  It  recelvee,  as  such,  Ln  the  course 
of  ita  duties. 

I  question  whether  the  anecdote  or 
the  arguments  given  here  by  those  op- 
;x)sing  the  resolution  sufficiently  ofTset 
the  combined  Icnowledge  and  background 
of  the  people  who  set  the  stage  for  rais- 
lni(  this  question  concerning  combining 
the  conciliation  and  legal  activities 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
oppose  the  transfer  by  supporting  the 
resolution  of  disapproval. 

Mr.  REUSS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr  F.^scell!, 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  disapproval  resolu- 
tion and  m  support  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  February  10.  1966, 
the  President  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress Reori,'amzation  Plan  No.  1  of  1966, 
which  transfers  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Service,  created  by  the  Civil  Rights 
.Act  of  1964.  from  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment to  the  Justice  Department.  A 
number  of  disapproval  resolutions  have 
been  filed  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  seek  to  prevent  this  plan  from 
becoming  effective 

Recognizing  that  the  changing  times 
demand  invention  and  Innovation,  the 
Congress,  in  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  directed  the  President  to  examine. 
periodically,  the  organization  of  all  agen- 
cies of  government  so  that  efflciency 
might  be  increased  and  to  reduce  the 
number  of  executive  agencies  when  nec- 
essary "by  consolidating  those  having 
similar  functions  under  a  single  head." 
Recently,  I  joined  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  in  voting  to  ap- 
prove Reorganization  Plan  No.  1.  there- 
by giving  effect  not  only  to  the  objectives 
of  the  Reorganization  Act  but  to  the  basic 
objective  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  which  is  to  oversee  the  efH- 
ciency  of  Government  operations  at  all 
levels 

Re<jriranizat!on  Pi.Tn  No.  1  which  pro- 
vides for  the  transfer  of  the  Community 
Relations  Service  to  the  Depai-tment  of 
J'^<:tice,  does  have  the  effect  of  consoli- 
dating "under  a  single  head."  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  two 
Government  agencies  "having  similar 
functions":  The  establishment  of  com- 
pliance with  the  civil  rlshts  laws  of  the 
United  State.*; 

There  is  an  adage  among  lawyers  that 
the  true  success  of  an  attorney  is  meas- 
ured not  by  the  number  of  courtrooms  he 
can  victoriously  walk  out  of,  but  rather. 
by  how  many  courtrooms  he  can  keep 


his  client  from  walking  into.  Similarly, 
the  true  success  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  the  field  of  civil  rights  is 
measured  not  by  the  number  of  court 
actions  won,  but  by  the  number  of  hearts 
and  minds  won. 

The  Department  of  Justice  now  has 
primary  program  responsibilities  In  civil 
rights  matters.  Minority  groups  and  the 
public  look  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
legal  assistance  and  moral  support. 

The  Attorney  General  now  has  respon- 
sibility and  great  experience  in  the  con- 
ciliation of  civil  rights  disputes.  Under 
Executive  Order  11247.  he  coordinates 
the  govemmentwlde  enforcement  of  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which 
relies  heavily  upon  the  achievement  of 
compliance  through  persuasion  and  ne- 
gotiation.   As  the  President  has  said: 

Placing  the  Community  Relations  Service 
within  the  Justice  Depajtm.ent  wlU  enhance 
the  ability  oX  the  Justice  Department  to 
mediate  and  conciliate  and  wlU  Insure  that 
the  Federal  Government  speaks  with  a  uni- 
fied voice  In  those  tense  situations  where 
the  good  offices  of  the  Federal  Ooverrunent 
are  called  upon  to  assist. 

The  Community  Relations  Service  was 
placed  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
in  1964  because  it  was  believed,  at  that 
time,  that  it  would  deal  primarily  with 
problems  of  public  accommodations  and 
that  being  fn  the  Commerce  Department 
it  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  con- 
ciliate with  the  public  on  this  matter. 
This  expectation  is  not  now  being  real- 
ized.    Since  there  has  been  far  better 
compliance  on  public  acc(»nmodations 
than  had  been  anticipated,  this  function 
has  not  been  the  major  concern  of  the 
Service.    Instead,  the  Service  has  been 
spending  a  great  deal  more  time  on  other 
civil  rights  matters — matters  of  concern 
to  and  within  the  special  knowledge  of 
the  Justice  Department,  such  as  racial 
tensions,  voting  problems,  school  prob- 
lems, and  other  forms  of  discrimination. 
Par  from  weakening  the  purposes  of 
the  Community  Relations  Service  and 
confusing  the  functloris  of  the  Depart- 
ment    of    Justice,     the    transfer    will 
strengthen  immeasurably  the  resources 
of  the  Service  and  enrich  the  conciliation 
efforts  of  Justice's  Civil  Rights  Division. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel in  the  Service  will  be  increased 
from  about  67  to  100  and  the  budget 
raised  from  $1.3  million  to  $2  million. 
Moreover,  the  Attorney  General  has  an- 
nounced that  when  the  transfer  is  ac- 
complished the  Service  will  be  afforded 
a  status  equal  to  any  other  branch  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  with  the  Director 
having  the  title  of  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  reporting  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent's chief  adviser  and  confidant  on 
civil  rights  matters — the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  those  oppo- 
nents of  the  plan  who  contend  that  the 
public  will  neither  trust  nor  conciliate 
with  a  Community  Relations  Service  that 
is  part  of  a  law  enforcement  agency.  I 
make  two  points:  First,  that  28  States 
have  agencies  dealing  with  civil  rights  In 
which  the  enforcement  and  conciliations 
functions  are  combined;  second,  that  the 
arrows  in  one  talon  of  the  eagle  of  the 
United  Sutes  have  never  prevented  the 


peacelovlng  people  of  the  world  from  re- 
speothig  the  sincerity  of  and  embracing 
the  other  talon  which  holds  the  olive 
branch. 

The  reorganization  plan  is  a  tool  which 
Congress  gave  the  Executive — a  mana- 
gerial tool  under  a  recommendation  of 
independent  studies  carried  out  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  Americans  of  our 
time,  some  of  whom  from  both  sides  of 
this  aisle  served  on  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion. 

The  minority  argvunent  impresses  me 
by  its  confusion.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  there  should  be  an  independent 
agency  in  the  Executive  Office  of  thp 
President. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  maybe  the 
Community  Relations  Service  ought  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Thus  some  of  the  minor- 
ity concede  that  the  CRS  ought  to  be 
transferred  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Some  of  the  minority  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  CRS  should  not  be  trans- 
ferred. 

Others  in  the  minority  have  reserva- 
tions and  doubts  about  effectiveness  of 
the  CRS  if  it  is  transferred. 

If  there  is  any  doubt,  it  seems  to  me, 
in  the  implementation  of  the  managerial 
tool  which  the  Congress  by  law  has  given 
to  the  administration,  that  doubt  should 
be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  Executive 
who  has  requested  the  use  of  that  tool. 
Otherwise  the  work  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission would  be  meaningless  and  the 
words  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
would  have  little  meaning  when  it  pro- 
vided that  the  President  should  examine 
periodically  the  organization  of  all  agen- 
cies of  Government  so  that  efflciency  mav 
be  increased  and  to  reduce  the  number  of 
executive  agencies  when  necessary  "by 
consolidating  those  having  similar  func- 
tions under  a  single  head." 

It  is  admitted  even  by  some  of  the  mi- 
nority that  these  two  Government  agen- 
cies, the  CRS  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, do  have  similar  functions.  Basically 
and  fundamentally,  the  function  of  both 
Government  departments  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  compliance  with  the  civil 
rights  laws  of  the  United  States. 

So  I  reiterate  that  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  objectives  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission reports  and  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  that  if  there  is  any  doubt  in 
anyone's  mind,  it  ought  to  be  resolved  in 
favor  of  the  Executive  who  is  requesting 
the  use  of  the  managerial  tool.  The 
statutory  duty  of  each  agency  remains 
unchanged. 

It  may  be  interesting  from  the  stand- 
point of  history,  to  report  the  feelings, 
the  actions,  the  deeds,  the  facts  and  the 
basis  for  acting  several  years  ago  by  the 
Executive,  President  Kennedy.  The  fact 
is  that  we  are  acting  on  what  is  the  situ- 
ation today,  and  the  situation  today  is 
that  which  has  been  presented  by  this 
administration,  and  President  Johnson 
Those  of  the  minority  who  are  opjxjsed 
to  transfer  of  the  CRS  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  attempt  to  rebut  the 
Presidential  request  for  better  adminis- 
tration and  efflciency  in  carrying  out  the  - 
fundamental  responsibilities  under  civil 
rights  laws,  and  maintain  that  present 
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procedures  are  adequate.    I  quote  now 
from  page  33  of  the  committee  report: 

From  the  testimony  presented,  however,  it 
appeared  that  eflfectlve  coordination  already 
existed  and  any  needed  Improvements  could 
be  accomplished  by  Executive  orders,  inter- 
agency agreements,  or  memorandums  of 
understanding. 

This  kind  of  management  chaos  is  ex- 
actly what  the  Hoover  Commission  in  one 
of  its  prlncii>al  recommendations  was 
opposed  to;  the  very  reason  why  the 
Reorganization  Act  was  enacted;  the 
very  reason  why  we  have  reorganization 
plans ;  and  the  very  reason  why  we  in  the 
Congress  have  acted  on  so  many  of 
them — to  get  away  from  this  kind  of  in- 
teragency action,  especially  where  we 
have  the  reasonable  opportunity  to  con- 
solidate a  fundamental  function  within 
a  department,  and  the  Chief  Executive 
charged  with  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  both  agencies  makes  the 
request  of  the  Congress,  and  where  there 
is  no  change  in  the  substantative  law. 

So  what  happened  2  years  ago  is  fine, 
but  I  am  more  concerned  with  the  request 
that  is  pending  today. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  gentleman 
makes  the  point  that  from  those  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  there  have  come  various 
suggestions  as  to  where  this  agency 
should  be  housed.  But  will  the  gentle- 
man admit  that  that  same  question  was 
before  the  Congress  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  and 
at  that  time — and  this  time  there  seems 
to  be  unanimity  on  this  side  of  the  aisle — 
but  in  1964  there  was  imanimlty  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  the  function  did 
not  belong  in  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  that  is  the  question  that  is  before 
us  today,  and  not  where  to  house  it. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  will  agree  that  the 
issue  today  is  whether  or  not  the  reor- 
ganization plan  should  take  effect  and 
whether  the  Community  Relations  Serv- 
ice should  be  transferred  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  The  only  fact  I  pointed 
out  is  the  difference  of  opinion  that  exists 
on  the  minority  side  with  respect  to  what 
should  be  done  today. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  JR.  The 
gentleman  cites  the  Hoover  Commission 
Reorganization  Plan  for  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  in  1946  as  a 
reason  for  the  Congress  supinely  acqui- 
escing in  the  President's  request  to  place 
the  Conrununity  Relations  Service  con- 
cerning civil  rights  in  the  Department 
of  Justice.  Will  the  gentleman  advise 
me  what  the  status  of  civil  rights  In  this 
country  was  in  1946? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  only  point  I  was 
attempting  to  make  is  with  respect  to 
good  management  practices;  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  Hoover  Commission  re- 
port and  the  Reorganization  Act  was  to 
ask  the  President  to  submit  reorgani- 
zation plans  to  the  Congress  from  time 
to  time  if  he  thought  it  was  necessary 
C3ni 637— Part  7 


to  improve  administration  of  laws.  And 
we  are  not  being  supine  today.  You  are 
certainly  not  being  supine;  and  I  am 
not.  We  are  both  evaluating  this  re- 
quest and  will  independently  act  on  it. 
With  respect  to  confidentiality,  I  be- 
lieve the  point  has  been  made  that  the 
present  law  has  not  been  changed  by 
the  reorganization  plan.  If  anyone  has 
any  question  about  the  administration  of 
the  confidentiality  section  of  the  pres- 
ent law,  I  would  ask  him  to  submit  an 
appropriate  legislative  act  to  change  that 
law.  But  the  evidence  is  clear  that  there 
has  been  no  abuse  under  the  present 
law.  So  I  leave  it  to  anyone's  judg- 
ment. 

On  June  4,  1964,  when  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  was  being  debated,  then 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  acting  as 
floor  manager  of  the  legislation,  referred 
to  the  confidentiality  provision,  section 
1003(b),  as  "a  prohibition  on  publicizing 
and  not  on  such  disclosure  as  is  neces- 
sary to  discharge  the  obligations  of  the 
Service.  What  is  forbidden  in  general 
is  the  public  disclosure  of  confidential 
information  and  disclosure  of  other  in- 
formation for  reasons  other  than  the 
furtherance  of  the  work  of  the  Service." 
In  the  message  with  which  the  Presi- 
ident  transmitted  Reorganization  Plan 
No  1  to  the  Congress  on  February  10,  he 
stated  that  the  functions  of  the  Service 
would  continue  to  be  carried  out  with 
full  regard  to  this  confidentiaUty  provi- 
sion. Since  the  plan  cannot  and  does 
not  alter  the  1964  act,  section  1003(b) 
will  continue  in  effect  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  degree  as  it  has 
since  its  enactment.  \ 

The  extensive  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Subcommittee  efecited  informa- 
tion from  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Director  of  the  Community  Relations 
Service  on  how  this  provision  has  been 
implemented  in  the  past  and  will  be  in 
the  future. 

Both  of  these  officials  made  it  clear 
that,  as  Vice  President  Humphrey  said  In 
1964,  this  provision  of  law  was  never 
meant  to  preclude  communication  be- 
tween the  Community  Relations  Service 
and  other  agencies  of  Government  hav- 
ing reason  to  know  on  a  confidential  basis 
what  the  Community  Relations  Service 
was  doing. 

The  Attorney  General  expressed  the 
view  that  section  1003(b)  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  had  been  a  suggestion 
of  his  and  that  It  was  never  Intended  to 
preclude  the  passage  of  Information 
from  the  Community  Relations  Service 
about  law  violations.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Attorney  General  expressed  the 
view  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  other 
provisions  of  the  Criminal  Code  to  act 
otherwise. 

I  might  point  out  that  there  was  Intro- 
duced in  our  hearings  an  Intra-Commu- 
nlty  Relations  Service  memorandum 
dated  March  2,  1965 — a  j^ear  before  the 
transfer  was  proposed  by  the  President — 
in  which  the  staff  of  the  Commiirilty  Re- 
lations Service  was  advised  at  length  with 
respect  to  the  confidentiality  provision 
here  In  question.  That  memorandum. 
printed  at  pages  91  to  95  of  the  hearings, 
stated  explicitly  that  disclosure  of  con- 


fidential information  Is  permitted  when- 
ever such  disclosure  would  aid  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  agency's  mission. 
In  no  imcertain  terms  the  memorandum 
expressed  the  view  that  the  greatest  lati- 
tude should  be  exercised  in  communicat- 
ing with  other  Federal  agencies  with 
whom  the  Community  Relations  Service 
Is  collaborating  to  achieve  compliance 
with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The 
memorandum  continued,  the  "need  to 
know"  principle  should  be  followed.  The 
memorandum  made  clear  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Service  that  the  prohibition  of 
section  1003(b)  was  directed  against 
making  information  public. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Community  Relations  Service 
testified  that  the  confidentiality  restric- 
tion is  applied  to  only  that  Information 
which  is  received  in  confidence  and  an 
extremely  limited  amount  of  the  total  In- 
formation which  comes  to  the  attention 
of  the  Community  Relations  Service  does 
so  in  confidence. 

With  relation  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  conciliation  and  enforcement 
can  be  in  the  same  agency,  I  tun  from 
one  of  the  districts  in  the  country  that 
had  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  civil 
rights  and  the  enforcement  of  civU  rights  -r 
imder  the  Department  of  Justice.  I  am 
here  to  testify  from  personal  knowledge 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  acted 
wisely,  well,  with  full  confidentiality,  and 
did  an  amazingly  fine  job  In  the  field  of 
conciliation,  negotiation,  and  in  carry- 
ing out  what  was  their  duty  and  their 
primary  function  under  the  law  with 
respect  to  enforcement  of  civil  rights. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  their  continuing 
ability  to  act.  and  I  ask  the  Congress  to 
give  them  the  full  responsibility  for  that 
portion  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  repre- 
sented by  the  CRS  now  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  McCtrLLOCHl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield  for  a 
brief  comment  in  connection  with  the 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  win  yield  for  a 
brief  comment.  Mr.  Chairman;  the  time 
is  limited. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD,  The  point,  I  think, 
is  not  whether  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, as  the  gentleman  from  Florida  sug- 
gested. Is  going  to  try  to  exercise  its 
authority  responsibly  and  thoughtfully. 
The  question  is  whether  or  not,  as  Dean 
Griswold  suggested,  there  would  be  a 
basic  reluctance  on  the  part  of  others 
to  deal  with  the  Community  Relations 
Service  and  enter  into  conciliation  if  It 
became  meshed  and  merged  with  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mcculloch,   i  wiii  yield,  if  the 

time  wUl  come  from  the  other  side.    Our 
time  is  very  limited. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman. 
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Mr  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  one-half  of  1  min- 
ute. 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  a  hard  negotiator  I  ac- 
cept 

The  only  point  Is  that  from  experience 
we  had  in  my  own  district,  I  must  .say 
there  was  no  lack  of  willmgness  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  submit  themselves 
to  the  conciliation  and  negotiations  car- 
ried on  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
They  did  it  willingly,  knowingly.  They 
welcomed  the  opportunity  to  sit  down 
with  the  law  enforcement  agency  of  this 
country  to  work  out  in  conciliation  and 
negotiation  a  very  difficult  problem  in 
race  relations.  That  problem  was  worked 
out  without  any  legal  action  or  court  ac- 
tion. 

I  am  confident  that  this  kind  of  experi- 
ence could  be  corroborated  from  all  parts 
of  our  country 

Mr  McCTLLOCH  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  resolution  of  disapproval. 
At  the  time — 1963-64 — the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  worked  on  the  omnibus 
civil  rights  legislation  there  was  gen- 
eral agreement  as  to  the  design  of  and 
the  role  the  Community  Relations  Serv- 
ice would  play  in  the  great  national  ef- 
fort to  secure  freedom,  to  all  of  our  cit- 
izens, from  discrimination  on  account  of 
race  or  color  or  national  origin. 

The  late,  great  President  Kennedy — as 
we  heard  before,  today — propo.sed  the 
Service,  as  an  expression  of  the  Federal 
preference  for  conciliation  over  litiga- 
tion The  then  Attorney  General  made 
the  same  recommendation  that  concilia- 
tory services  outside  the  prosecuting  arm 
of  the  Federal  Government  would  axio- 
matically  be  more  readily  accessible  and 
effective.  When  title  X  became  a  part 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  it  was 
abundantly  clear  that  its  design  was  to 
enlist  and  encourage  good  faith  com- 
pliance at  the  local  level.  It  was  a  Fed- 
eral Government  service  which  could  be 
freely  called  upon  by  either — or  both — 
sides  of  a  community  racial  dispute, 
without  adding  a  third  party  to  the  con- 
troversy The  basic  difference  between 
Its  conciliatory  services  and  those  of  the 
Justice  Department  was  contemplated  as 
'.he  difference  between  calling  in  a  neu- 
tral arbitrator  and  calling  in  the  law 
enforcement  authorities,  which  could  and 
would  later  represent  an  adversary  party 
on  the  issue.  Nowhere  is  this  intent  more 
clear  than  m  title  II  where  it  is  provided 
that  a  district  court  may  refer  a  clvtl 
action — in  which  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment may  be  a  party  or  become  one— to 
the  Service  to  achieve  voluntary  com- 
pliance. 

Now,  after  only  a  year  and  a  half,  -^-e 
are  told  by  the  President  that  the  trar^.s- 
fer  is  "a  further  step  for  strengthening 
the  operation  and  coordination  of  our 
civil  rights  programs." 

In  other  words,  the  change  is  designed 
to  help  the  Department  of  Justice  en- 
force existing  civil  rights  programs  This 
is  a  worthy  goal.  Most  of  us  have 
strongly  supported  the  Attorney  General 
In  enforcing  these  laws.  My  objection 
to  the  proposed  reorganization  Is  that 
more  effective  enforcement  need  not  be 


done  at  the  expense  of  what  we  con- 
templated as  Independent  efforts  to  as- 
sist communities  In  working  out  their 
own  problems  without  active  Federal  in- 
tervention, or  the  threat  of  It.  The 
Ccwnmunlty  Relations  Service  was  put 
Into  the  Department  of  Commerce  as 
much  to  keep  It  separate  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  as  to  assist  In  Im- 
plementing the  public,  accommodations 
law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  my  disappoint- 
ment is  understandable,  at  the  argument 
advanced  in  support  of  the  reorgani- 
zation plan  that  the  Attorney  General  is 
already  relying  an  Information  he  se- 
cures from  the  Service.  He  testified  he 
wishes  to  make  increased  use  of  the 
Service  to  supply  Information  he  does 
not  now  have  and  apparently  has  some 
trouble  in  securing  by  means  presently 
available — minority  views,  page  22.  This 
was  not  the  concept  of  the  Service  that 
was  such  an  enlightened  part  of  the  1964 
legislation  when  I  voted  for  It,  and  it  is 
not  the  concept  I  would  wish  for  It  now. 

In  this  connection,  I  must  say  I  am 
further  disappointed  in  the  position  be- 
latedly and  suddenly  taken  by  the  leader 
of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  and  by  the  NAACP.  I  can 
well  understand  the  pressures  brought 
to  bear  upon  them,  though  their  position 
in  the  mcttCi  is  very  considerably  weak- 
ened. In  my  Judgment,  by  the  manner 
and  the  time  in  which  they  chose  to 
make  their  views  known. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  this 
year,  President  Johnson  forecast  several 
new  civil  rights  measures  that  unfor- 
tunately have  not  yet  come  to  the 
Congress.  Since  I  regard  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  as  an  abandoimient  of  the  con- 
cept for  the  Community  Relations  Service 
which  was  intended  by  the  legislation  en- 
acted by  the  Congress,  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  the  President  Incorporate  the 
changes  in  his  omnibus  legislative  pro- 
posals, rather  than  approach  the  matter 
piecemeal  In  asking  for  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  basic  change  In  the  philosophy 
of  Federal  civil  rights  law. 

Because  I  prefer  conciliation  to  litiga- 
tion, and  because  I  hope  the  Federal 
Government  never  turns  its  back  or 
closes  the  door  on  individual  compliance 
efforts,  I  will  this  afternoon  vote  to  dis- 
approve Reorganization   Plan  No.   1. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]* 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  question  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today  is  whether  the  Commu- 
nity Relations  Service  shall  remain  a 
frail  orphan  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  or  whether  it  shall  be  adopted 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  where, 
through  utilization  of  that  Department's 
resources  of  coordination  it  can  fulfill 
the  fimctlons  now  required  of  It.  It  is 
my  view  that  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  should  be 
transferred  to  that  Department  of  Gov- 
ernment which  now  exercises  primary 
responsibility  In  the  civil  rights  field  and 
whose  head  Is  primarily  responsible  for 
the  peaceful  resolution  of  civil  rights 
disputes.  Accordingly,  I  rise  In  support 
of  Reorffanlzation  Plan  No.  1  of  1966. 


Those  who  opposed  this  plan  are  of 
the  mistaken  belief  that  the  objectives 
of  the  Service  and  the  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
the  means  for  achieving  those  objectives, 
are  somehow  Incompatible.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The 
principal  objective  of  the  Community 
Relations  Service  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  the  civil  rights  field  is  to  es- 
tablish compliance  with  the  civil  rights 
laws.  What  the  Justice  Department 
seeks  through  effective  prosecution,  the 
Community  Relations  Service  seeks 
through  persuasion.  We  want  these  ap- 
prosMihes  to  be  complementary.  And  we 
want  our  civil  rights  activities  to  be  co- 
ordinated and  systematic.  Those  who 
have  a  legal  responsibility  to  bring  about 
compliance  with  the  clvU  rights  laws, 
and  a  moral  obligation  to  "bind  up  the 
Nation's  wounds,"  understand  that  con- 
ciliation must  precede  and  supplement 
prosecution  and  that  voluntary  commu- 
nity acceptance  is  superior  to  court 
action. 

Accordingly  a  vote  against  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  1  is  a  vote  against  a 
more  effective  use  of  mediation  and 
moderation  by  that  agency  of  Govern- 
ment primarily  responsible  for  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  civil  rights  dis- 
putes. A  vote  for  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  is  a  vote  to  strengthen  the  rule  of 
reason  and  conciliation  in  a  depart- 
ment which  already  has  responsibility 
with  respect  to  a  major  portion  of  Fed- 
eral conciliation  efforts  in  the  civil  rights 
field.  Let  us  not  force  the  Department 
of  Justice  into  the  role  of  prosecutor 
only. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  are  concerned 
about  social  justice  and  racial  harmony. 
But  it  should  be  noted  that  those  who 
are  dally  concerned  with  promoting  jus- 
tice and  harmony,  and  those  who  have 
most  to  gain  or  lose  by  the  transfer  en- 
visaged by  this  plan — the  civU  rights 
groups  themselves — have  endorsed  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1. 

I  submit  that  those  champions  of  civil 
rights  in  the  administration — the  Presi- 
dent, who  has  been  the  most  active  and 
creative  20th  century  Chief  Executive  In 
this  field,  the  Vice  President,  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  the  Director  of  Com- 
munity Relations  Service — would  not 
propose,  and  those  civil  rights  leaders 
would  not  support,  a  plan  which  did  not 
serve  well  all  Americans  and  America. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  To  my  knowledge 
only  some  civil  rights  leaders  have  taken 
a  position,  not  their  organizations.  Has 
a  single  civil  rights  group  endorsed  the 
reorganization  plan,  or  have  the  leaders 
endorsed  it?  Has  there  been  a  single 
Indication  to  that  effect  here  today  or 
anywhere  in  the  testimony?  Not  one 
organization  you  are  referring  to  as  en- 
dorsing it  came  before  the  Gavemment 
Operations  Subcommittee  considering  It 
to  submit  to  cross-examination  and  give 
their  reasons.  There  has  been  some 
casual  reference  and  maybe  some  private 
communications  but  certainly  no  orga- 
nization, to  my  knowledge,  has  it  been 
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demonstrated,  has  had  a  vote  by  the 
members  as  a  whole.  The  members 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  express  them- 
selves— just  a  few  leaders. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Let  me  say  in  re- 
sponse to  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  that  where  the 
President  acts  in  a  managerial  role  he  is 
solely  responsible  to  make  the  kind  of 
decisions  necessary  in  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Equally  so.  I  think  the  leaders  of  the  civil 
rights  groups  cannot  and  probably  should 
not  put  to  a  referendum  of  their  groups 
decisions  as  to  which  agencies  of  the 
Government  should  be  responsible  with- 
in Jurisdictional  areas  that  the  President 
has  the  sole  responsibility  for. 

All  of  the  leaders  of  the  major  civil 
rights  groups  support  the  plan  and  they 
have  not  only  indicated  that  they  look 
with  approval  upon  the  plan,  but  most 
Imporiantly,  they  look  with  approval  to 
a  plan  of  our  President  in  exercising  his 
constitutional  responsibility. 

I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  appropriate 
to  submit  such  a  matter  to  the  member- 
ship of  Individual  groups. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld  1 
brings  up  a  challenge  of  a  sort.  Of 
course,  the  gentleman  caimot  produce 
any  civil  rights  organization  of  any 
moment  at  all  which  has  appeared  to 
contest  the  plan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 

gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired 

Mr.  REUSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 

additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

New  York. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
civil  rights  organization  has  appeared  to 
contest  this  plan,  and  they  had  ample 
opportunity  to  do  so.  No  organization 
on  civil  rights  has  come  forward  and  en- 
dorsed the  resolution  of  disapproval. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  never  felt  that 
the  civil  rights  organizations  were  timid. 
If  they  had  any  strong  feelings  upon 
this  matter  and  if  they  wanted  to  pro- 
vide this  particular  department  of  serv- 
ice, like  the  Conunerce  Department,  cer- 
tainly they  had  access  to  our  committee 
to  state  their  position  against  this  trans- 
fer, and  they  did  not. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the 
gentleman's  argiunent  is  of  no  impor- 
tance. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
toe  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
ueman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
tae  gentleman  will  yield,  since  my  name 
fas  mentioned,  it  is  my  understanding 
tnat  the  gentleman  from  California  is 
incorrect;  that,  in  fact,  there  was  an  or- 
ganization, according  to  the  testimony  of 
tnegenUeman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlbn- 
WMf],  who  served  on  the  subcommittee, 
»nlch  appeared  in  opposition  to  this 
w»nsfer.    And  at  least  one  civil  rights 


group  testified  against  it  in  the  Senate 
hearings.  I  know  of  no  civil  rights  group 
which  testified  before  the  House  sub- 
committee in  favor  of  the  transfer. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
refuse  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
I  s^eld  the  gentleman  from  New  York  an 
additional  minute,  would  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me  so  that  I  might  answer  this 
question  within  the  context  of  the  pres- 
ent debate? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  will  be  happy  to 
do  so,  in  view  of  the  gentleman's  usual 
generosity. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
wanted  to  answer  at  this  time  so  that 
this  could  be  put  in  context. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  IntergToup  Relations  officials  tes- 
tified before  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Would  the  gentle- 
repeat  the  name  of  that  organization  ?  I 
did  not  get  it.  Would  the  gentleman  re- 
peat the  name  of  the  organization 
slowly? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Intergroup  Relations  officials 
appeared  before  our  committee  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Fred  Routh. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  they  are  the  only  organization? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Is  this  to  be  taken 
from  my  time  or  your  time? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  It  is  to  be  taken 
from  the  time  of  both  of  us. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  would  like  the 
opportunity  to  complete  this  answer. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  it  is  the  only  organization  which 
testified  in  opposition  to  this  plan?  F\ir- 
thermore,  I  understand  that  they  ap- 
peared as  a  representative  of  involved 
employees  and  did  not  direct  their  testi- 
mony to  the  principles  Involved. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  This  one  group 
did  testify  before  our  subcommittee.  Its 
membership  is  composed  of  staff  mem- 
bers of  governmental  and  private  agen- 
cies, at  Federal  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental levels,  national  and  private 
groups,  the  Urban  League,  the  American 
Jewish  organization,  the  national  Cath- 
olic group,  the  Southern  Regional  Con- 
ference, and  so  on.  This  group  and  its 
members  met  in  convention  and  passed 
a  resolution  in  opposition  to  this  trans- 
fer. 

This  is  the  only  civil  rights  organiza- 
tion to  take  action  among  its  members. 
This  group  is  opposed  to  this  transfer 
and  in  effect  favors  the  resolution  of 
disapproval  which  I  think  is  contrary  to 
what  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HOLIFIELD]  stated. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Had  the  gentle- 
man from  niinois  ever  heard  of  that 
group  prior  to  their  testifying  before  our 
committee?  This  does  not  suggest  that 
they  are  not  important.  Had  the  gen- 
tleman ever  heard  of  them? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Frankly,  I  per- 
sonally had  not,  but  the  counsel  of  the 
committee  had. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  members  of 
the  committee  to  vote  "no"  on  the  dis- 
approval resolution. 


Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  McClory]. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dawson]  and  concur  in  the 
view  that  he  has  been  a  stanch  sup- 
porter of  civil  rights  legislation  in  the 
course  of  his  service  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  have  been  proud 
to  support  the  civil  rights  legislation  of 
which  he  has  been  a  principal  propo- 
nent. I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on 
the  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee of  which  he  is  chairman  during 
the  last  session  of  the  Congress. 

But  I  want  to  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  perhaps  we  are  doing  a  disservice 
to  the  cause  of  civil  rights  by  the  pro- 
PKJsal  that  we  have  before  us  now.  In 
the  first  place.  I  find  a  great  many 
stanch  supporters  of  civil  rights  legis- 
lation who  have  been  consistent  in  their 
support  of  civil  rights  measures  in  this 
body  in  the  past  who  now  find  themselves 
on  the  other  side  of  the  issue.  I  think 
this  Is  extremely  unfortunate.  We 
should  work  to  get  our  civil  rights  pro- 
ponents to  stand  together  in  implement- 
ing and  enforcing  the  program  that  we 
now  have.  When  we  find  the  divergence 
of  views  that  we  have  encountered  today. 
I  think  it  is  a  disservice  to  the  cause  of 
civil  rights  and  a  setback  for  the  cause 
of  civil  rights. 

I  agree  that  we  must  have  coercion  In 
any  n>eaningful  civU  rights  legislation. 
As  one  who  sponsored  equal  opportimlty 
legislation  In  the  State  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Illinois.  I  supported  the  enforce- 
ment provisions  of  that  bill  because  co- 
ercion Is  a  necessary  part  of  the  process 
of  bringing  education  and  reason  to  the 
community  and  to  the  Nation  in  trying 
to  secure  equal  opportunity  to  people  of 
all  races  and  colors  and  creeds.  But  I 
think  it  is  unfortunate  to  put  the  coer- 
cion and  the  enforcement  and  the  prose- 
cutor right  in  the  same  department  and 
in  the  same  agency  as  the  conciliatory 
department  or  agency  such  as  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service. 

I  think  we  have  to  approach  this  civil 
rights  problem  in  many  ways.  The 
Community  Relations  Service  is  one  ap- 
proach which  we  ought  to  retain.  We 
ought  to  retain  it  Independent  of  the 
enforcement  provisions.  It  seems  to  me 
the  proposal  that  we  now  are  considering 
goes  in  the  opposite  direction  find  I  think 
it  is  unfortunate. 

Now  you  have  a  great  many  people  who 
volunteer  to  do  this  type  of  service. 
There  are  people  in  the  business  com- 
munity who  volunteer.  They  are  doing 
this  kind  of  job  volimtarlly  as  public 
service,  but  do  they  want  to  be  In  part- 
nership with  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, the  police,  and  with  prosecuting 
officers  of  the  civil  rights  movement?  I 
do  not  think  so.  I  think  we  are  going 
to  find  that  there  will  be  an  unwillingness 
on  their  part  to  participate  as  actively 
as  they  have  in  the  past. 

I  fir.d  and  I  understand  that  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  has  been  doing 
a  pretty  good  job.  They  are  entitled  to 
a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  work  they 
i\ave  done.    We  can  see  from  their  own 
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report  and  by  the  testimony  before  this 
commitU'e  and  by  arguments  made  in  the 
other  body  about,  the  fine  work  they  have 
done. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  hear  and  I  under- 
staiid  that  so  far  as  the  enforcement  of 
civil  ngiits  violations  are  concerned, 
there  is  a  lot  to  be  asked  tor  There  are 
a  great  niaa>  cases  which  are  not  receiv- 
ing adequate  attention,  and  a  great  many 
opportunities  for  prosecution  and  en- 
forcement where  such  prosecution  and 
enforcement  is  not  being  earned  out.  la 
this  reorganization  proposal  offered  as  an 
excuse?  Or  is  this  a  way  to  avoid  the 
responsibility  that  we  have  in  the  en- 
forcement of  this  act'  The  proposal  we 
hf,ve  before  ui  now  seems  to  nie  to  be  a 
pretty  poor  way  of  trying  to  cover  up  for 
the  lack  of  enforcement  of  such  an  Im- 
portant measure  as  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  tMr.  Fascell  )  that  this 
reorganization  proposal  is  a  manage- 
ment responsibility  and  that  the  1946 
Reorganization  Act  vested  authority  for 
this  kind  of  Interagency  transfer  in  the 
President  and  that  we  should  recognize 
that.  But  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
we  have  not  abandoned  our  responsi- 
bilities as  a  legislative  body  and  I  hope 
and  I  expect  that  we  will  continue  to 
assume  our  responsibilities  to  review  suid 
to  disagree,  where  we  do  disagree,  with 
•some  action  that  the  Executive  may 
choose  to  take  under  this  extraorduiary 
authority  which  was  granted  to  him. 

I  think  the  pending  proposal  goes  not 
only  to  the  form  of  the  problem — I  think 
this  gets  to  the  very  substance  of  civil 
rights  and  we  .should  consider  it  in  that 
respect  and  m  that  hght.  We  should 
recognize  that  we  are  here  considering 
an  important  aspect  of  civil  rights  leg- 
islation whereby  individuals  throughout 
the  Nation  may  give  effect  and  meaning 
to  the  provisions  of  the  law  which  we 
have  enacted.  I  think  it  is  going  to  take 
a  lot  of  determination  and  a  lot  of  un- 
derstanding anfl  a  lot  of  patience.  We 
are  not  k'oing  to  find  any  shortcuts  to 
achieving  this  goal  and  this  ideal  which 
I  hope  all  of  us  are  seeking.  Indeed, 
although  this  proposal  may  be  supported 
by  good  intentions,  it  seems  to  me  we 
are  taking  a  backward  step  m  this  re- 
spect 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  this  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  be  supported  by  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  that  this  House  refuse  to  con- 
cur m  this  propo.sed  transfer.  I  urge 
the  House  to  exercise  its  veto,  which  is 
all  we  have  in  this  type  of  a  legislative 
proposal — and  to  disapprove  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Community  Relations  Service 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
the  Justice  Department 

Mr.  REUSS  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlem^an  from  New  York 
'  Mr.  RyanI 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Chalrm.an,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  predict  the  effect  of  th.s  reorvra- 
nization  plan.  I  do  not  believe  that 
either  the  hearings  or  the  committee  re- 
port are  particularly  helpful  in  anticipat- 
ing how  this  will  work  out. 


Our  purpose  should  be  to  make  the 
Community  Relations  Ser\'ice  as  effec- 
tive a  force  as  possible  in  our  struggle  to 
cast  off  the  last  chains  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation. The  purpose  Is  more  than  to 
bring  about  compliance  with  civil  rights 
laws.  There  is  a  much  broader  responsi- 
bility to  anticipate  situations  which  give 
rise  to  racial  tensions,  to  help  communi- 
ties to  deal  with  all  aspects  of  civil 
rights — Jobs,  hoiising,  education,  the 
antipoverty  program — and  to  work  with 
the  communities  of  our  Nation  is  achiev- 
ing racial  justice  for  all  of  our  citizens. 

There  are  some  caveats  which  have 
been  raised  about  this  plan  which  do 
trouble  me.  They  concern  the  advan- 
tages of  having  an  Independent  agency 
and  the  disadvantages  of  mixing  con- 
ciliators and  mediators  with  litigators 
and  law  enforcers. 

The  first  point  relates  to  confidence. 
Will  the  aura  of  impartiality  be  affected 
if  the  Service  is  under  the  Department 
of  Justice? 

The  second  point  relates  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  confidential  nature  of  the 
process  of  mediation  and  conciliation. 
It  is  only  logical  that  people  may  be  less 
frank  and  as  operi^with  an  agency  which 
Is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  rather  than  independent. 

The  ofiQcials  of  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Service  beheve  that  neither  of  these 
points  are  valid.  They  assure  us  that 
the  shift  will  not  impair  the  efTectlveness 
of  the  Service.  They  are  satisfied  that 
imder  the  Department  of  Justice  their 
Jurisdiction  will  be  expanded.  As  far  as 
confidentiality  is  concerned,  they  say 
that  they  rarely  gather  information 
which  would  incriminate  their  sources 
and  that  they  would  not  release  or  turn 
over  any  more  Information  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  than  they  do  now. 

There  is  also  another  point  which  Is 
raised,  and  that  is  whether  or  not  it  is 
possible  to  conciliate  parties  while  liti- 
gation is  in  process.  Here  the  officials  of 
the  Community  Relations  Service  main- 
tain that  only  rarely  would  the  Service 
attempt  conciliation  while  litigation  is 
In  progress. 

The  administration  argues  that  this 
plan  will  focus  greater  attention  on  civil 
rights  activity  and  coordinate  it  under 
the  Attorney  General.  Since  the  Attor- 
ney Ger^ral  is  the  President's  closest  ad- 
visor on  civil  rights.  It  Is  said  the  Service 
will  be  strengthened  by  being  hi  the 
Justice  Department.  However,  there 
may  be  an  sidvantage  in  having  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  be  an  Inde- 
pendent agency. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral could  have  been  much  more  effec- 
tive in  enforcing  civil  rights  laws  which 
are  on  the  books.  Today  we  know  that 
there  are  counties  in  Mississippi — for  In- 
stance. Simflower  County — where  no 
Federal  examiners  have  been  appointed 
by  the  Attorney  General,  and  where  the 
registration  of  Negro  citizens  has  not 
been  what  we  hoped  It  would  be  after 
the  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  a  great 
deal  more  must  be  done  on  the  part  of 


the  Attorney  General  if  we  are  to  have 
an  effective  registration  drive  in  the 
South.  This  requires  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  use  the  power  which  he  now  has 
under  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to 
assign  examiners  in  those  coimties  in 
the  South  where  registration  is  still  dis- 
mally low.  In  Sunflower  County,  Miss., 
only  14  percent  of  the  Negro  populatfori 
is  registered,  while  some  83  percent  of 
the  white  population  is  registered.  This 
is  important  for  us  to  remember  when 
we  talk  about  moving  this  agency  over 
to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  are  seri- 
ous questions  about  the  eflScacy  of  keep- 
ing tills  under  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. It  might  well  have  been  placed 
imder  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  or 
perhaps,  as  has  been  suggested  by  a  num- 
ber of  people,  including  Calvin  Kj^tle. 
former  Acting  Director  of  the  Commu- 
nity Relations  Service,  under  the  new 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. There  the  Service  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  expand  with  a 
new  and  expanding  governmental  de- 
partment. It  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  deal  with  many  of  the  urban  prob- 
lems which  will  come  more  and 
more  before  the  Community  Relations 
Service. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times  of 
October  17,  1965,  Calvin  Kytle,  who  was 
then  Acting  Director  of  the  CRS,  "would 
have  liked  the  Service  to  be  a  part  of 
the  new  Department  of  Urban  Affairs." 
The  article  goes  on  to  explain  that  this 
Idea  was  "rejected  as  premature." 
Nevertheless,  If  it  was  a  good  Idea  for 
the  future,  it  might  have  been  a  good 
reason  not  to  make  any  transfer  at  all 
this  year.  Once  located  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  it  is  not  likely  to  change 
homes  soon  again. 

Foggy  as  the  issues  seem,  there  are 
some  rays  of  hope.  The  administration 
has  promised  that  it  will  encourage  the 
expansion  and  optimimi  use  of  the  Serv- 
ice. It  was  on  this  basis  that  civil  rights 
groups  agreed  to  support  the  transfer. 

"We  are  fiu-ther  advised  that  the  ad- 
ministration hopes  to  expand  the  staff 
and  duties  that  the  Servicers  called  upon 
to  perform,"  Clarence  Mitchell,  of  the 
NAACP,  wrote  to  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  of  the  House, 
"Therefore  we  respectfully  urge  that 
your  committee  give  a  favorable  report." 
In  a  similar  statement,  the  Reverend 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  told  the  com- 
mittee that  "it  is  our  hope  that  this 
effectiveness  will  be  enhanced  by  the 
transfer." 

I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
administration  has  said  it  will  extend  the 
operations  of  this  agency,  if  this  reorga- 
nization plan  goes  through.  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  It  will  increase 
the  budget  from  $1  to  $2  million,  and  the 
staff  from  62  persons  to  108  persons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  asked  to  rely  on 
the  good  faith  of  the  administration,  on 
its  promises  to  expand  and  to  enlarge 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  agency  and  to 
make  it  more  effective.  If  we  are  to  do 
so,  I  earnestly  urge  the  Attorney  General 
to  make  sure  that  the  Community  Re- 
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latlons  Service  Is  an  effective  Instrument, 
and  to  act  as  its  ticcelerator,  not  as  its 
brake, 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  is  remaining  to  Uie 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  Members,  I  think  we  have  a 
significant  question  before  us  today. 

The  first  point,  which  I  do  not  think 
has  been  clearly  touched  on.  is  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  and  proposals  prior  thereto.  It 
was  entirely  clear  at  that  time  that  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  believed  that  the  func- 
tions of  concihation  and  mediation 
should  be  placed  in  an  entity  separate 
and  apart  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Lest  there  be  any  doubt  on  this 
point,  permit  me  to  quote  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  whose  commitment  to 
civil  rights  was  clear  beyond  question. 
He  said  in  his  message  of  June  1963: 

The  problem  has  grown  beyond  the  time 
and  energies  which  a  few  otherwise  burdened 
officials  can  make  available — and.  In  some 
areas,  the  confidence  of  all  will  be  greater 
In  an  Intermediary  whose  duties  are  com- 
pletely separated  from  departmental  func- 
tions of  Investigation  or  litigation. 

Then,  Just  to  buttress  the  point,  he 
went  on  as  follows : 

It  Is  my  Intention,  therefore,  to  establish 
by  Executive  order  (until  such  time  as  It  can 
be  created  by  statute)  an  Independent  Cotn- 
munlty  Relations  Service. 

The  then  Attorney  General,  and  now 
Senator  Kennedy,  also  was  quite  clear 
on  this  point.  He  urged  the  formation 
of  an  independent  entity  In  the  Executive 
OfiBce  of  the  White  House.   He  said: 

The  administration's  efforts  will  continue. 
But  they  cannot  adequately  substitute  for 
the  work  of  a  regularly  constituted  organiza- 
tion which  could  devote  Its  full  energies  to 
mediation  In  seriously  troubled  areas. 

He  has  also  said,  and  I  believe  it  is 
still  his  view,  that  the  responsibility  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  really  is  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  and  to  see  that 
the  statutes  are  enforced.  He  said  In 
testimony  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  in  Jime  1963 : 

We  have  gotten  Into  this  (conciliation) 
because  there  has  not  been  any  other  group 
to  do  It.  1  think  It  would  be  better  if  ttiat 
responsibility  was  taken  from  us  and  put  over 
Into  another  department. 

While  it  is  true  that  he  has  not  pub- 
licly opposed  this  reorganization  plan.  I 
think  those  who  know  him  would  say  he 
has  some  serious  doubts  about  it. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  ranking  and 
distinguished  minority  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  whether  the  legis- 
lative history  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  was  not  crystal  clear 
that  the  Community  Relations  Service 
should  be  an  independent  mediation  and 
conciliation  service,  and,  further,  that 
both  President  Kennedy  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  were  entirely  clear  hi  that 
view? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I 
think  the  legislative  history  is  very  clear 


in  the  siflannatlve,  In  reply  to  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chah- 
man,  I  would  like  to  ask  my  distinguished 
colleague  [Mr.  McCulloch.1,  whether  he 
was  called  down  to  the  White  House  on 
this  pohit,  in  the  hght  of  the  distin- 
guished contribution  he  made  to  the 
CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
was,  on  both  occasions,  both  In  1963  and 
1964. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  But  was  the 
gentleman  called  down  on  this  reorgani- 
zation plan? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  was  not  called 
down  there,  and  was  therefore  not  con- 
sulted.     

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thhik  that 
is  unfortunate,  because  this  legislation 
deserves  the  broadest  bipartisan  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  at  issue  here  Is 
the  future  of  the  Community  Relations 
Service.  The  Service  must  be  strength- 
ened to  aid  It  in  carrying  out  Its  task  of 
voluntary  mediation  and  concihation. 

In  my  Judgment  there  are  serious 
doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  transferring 
the  Service  to  the  Etepartment  of  Justice. 
The  Service  was  created  and  designed  to 
deal  in  communities  with  patterns  of 
conflict,  not  with  individual  cases  of  law 
violation.  The  latter  is  the  primary 
function  of  the  Justice  Department, 
wltiiin  Its  manifold  responsibihtles  of  In- 
vestigation and  prosecution. 

Increasingly  in  the  future,  the  Serv- 
ice will  be  working  in  northern  cities, 
where  the  multipljring  problems  of  urban 
life  have  already  created  areas  of  con- 
flict. I  can  see  no  particular  expertise 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  for  dealing 
with  problems  of  substandard  housing. 
Job  training  and  placement,  and  inferior 
education.  These  are  matters  which  In- 
volve far  more  thsui  enforcement  of  the 
law. 

More  Important,  I  question  whether 
many  individuals  in  the  South  and  in  the 
tragic  ghettoes  of  the  North  will  feel  free 
to  seek  the  aid  of  the  Service  if  It  Is  an 
integral  component  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  Service  must  inspire  con- 
fidence In  its  own  neutrahty  among  those 
It  seeks  to  serve.  That  this  confidence 
would  be  difficult  even  to  estabUsh  Is 
made  clear  by  the  Attorney  General's  own 
testimony  this  March  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Executive  Reorganization 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Senator  Javits  asked  him 
as  follows: 

Senator  Javtts.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  If 
you  were  a  business  executive  and  a  man 
sent  his  card  In  and  said,  'I  am  from  the 
CommUxUty  Relations  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Tell  me  everything  you 
know  In  confidence,"  how  would  you  feel 
about  It? 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach.  I  would 
think  they  had  employed  an  idiot  In  that 
Service.  I  would  think  anybody  that  came 
In  and  said,  "Tell  me  everything  you  know 
In  confidence"  would  not  be  a  very  sensible 
way  to  approach  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple and  priorities.  In  my  Judgment, 
the  Community  Relations  Service,  with 
its  broad  functions  of  conciliation  and 


mediation,  would  best  be  served — and 
would  best  serve  the  Nation — as  an 
agency  independent  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  I  am  not  persuaded  that  the 
Justice  Department  offers  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  strengthening  the  Service  and 
coordinating  its  activities  with  other 
Government  programs  hi  the  field  of  civil 
rights.  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  with  Roger  Wllkins,  whom  we 
are  fortunate  to  have  as  Director  of  the 
Service,  in  direct — and  if  need  be  daily- 
contact  with  the  President,  the  Service 
I  beheve  would  gain  the  greatest  possible 
stature  and  strength  which  It  needs.  The 
White  House  should  be  on  the  frontline 
of  civil-rights  activities,  coordinating  all 
progrsjns  including  that  of  the  Service. 
The  Service  deserves  the  highest  Presi- 
dential priority. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Horton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1&66  because  I  am  convinced  that  to 
transfer  the  Commimity  Relations  Serv- 
ice to  the  Justice  Department  would 
jeopardize,  to  a  significant  degree,  the 
effectuation  of  our  civil  rights  laws. 

Our  civil  rights  laws  have  Issued  from 
the  moral  consensus  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  American  people.  At  the  same 
time,  our  civil  rights  laws  require  of  all 
Americans  an  imusual  degree  of  moral 
perception  and  response.  The  Com- 
munity Relations  Service,  as  a  conciha- 
tion agency  forbidden  by  law  to  perform 
any  Investigative  or  prosecuting  func- 
tions in  furtherance  of  any  legal  prose- 
cution by  the  Federal  Government,  is 
best  able  to  elicit  such  a  response  in  com- 
munities throughout  the  country. 

It  is  especially  true  of  our  civil  rights 
laws  that  they  will  bear  most  enduring 
effect  only  If  the  rights  wliich  they 
guarantee  are  morally  recognized.  Mem- 
bers of  minority  groups  which  have  suf- 
fered discrimination  will  never  receive 
the  respect  and  equal  opportunities 
owed  them  unless  others  In  the  com- 
munity comply  with  our  civil  rights  laws 
not  because  of  fear  of  legal  penalties  but 
because  they  recognize  what  belongs  to 
every  person  as  a  person. 

The  Community  Relations  Service 
can  appeal  most  effectively  to  people's 
reason  and  conscience  and  to  their  de- 
sire for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  their 
communities  because  its  services  are 
divorced  from  the  prosecuting  functions 
of  the  Justice  Department. 

It  was  in  order  J»  insure  that  the  Serv- 
ice would  notJ>?^used  as  an  investigative 
agency  to  further  the  prosecution  of 
cases  that  Section  1003<b)  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  requires  that  the  Serv- 
ice keep  confidential  any  information 
which  it  obtains  in  the  process  of  con- 
ciliation if  that  information  was  volun- 
teered on  the  understanding  that  it 
would  be  so  kept. 
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The  appeal  to  reason  and  conscience 
which  the  Service  is  best  capable  of  mak- 
ing means  persua.slon.  Persuasion  can 
be  most  effective  only  if  otliers  are  will- 
ing to  confide  in  Federal  conciliators. 

Nothing  could  destroy  such  confidence 
more  swiftly  than  fear  that  any  informa- 
tion given  to  conciliators  might  be  used 
as  evidence  by  a  Federal  prosecuting  at- 
torney. 

We  leamed'^from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's testimony  before  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  that  the  Justice 
Department  interprets  section  1003(b)  to 
mean  only  that  the  Service  •.vill  not  give 
inform.ation  obtained  in  the  conciliation 
process  to  the  public  In  the  Justice  De- 
partment's view,  the  conciliator  Is  not 
only  free  to  transmit  Information  abiDUt 
law  violations  to  the  Justice  Department, 
but  has  the  duty  to  do  so. 

Section  1003'  b  may  .seem  to  refer  only 
to  the  public  in  the  minds  of  Justire  De- 
partjnent  lawyers  But  I  believe  it 
means  much  more  than  tliat  to  p<=~>ple 
who  volunteer  Information  to  the  Serv- 
ice. To  them  It  means  that  such  infor- 
mation will  never  be  cast  back  at  them 
in  court. 

It  appears  that  the  Service  has  been 
transmitting  confidential  information  to 
the  Justice  Department  already  Should 
the  Service  be  made  part  of  the  Just-ice 
Department,  such  communication  would 
probably  become  a  more  establi.shed 
practice. 

I  sugi;est.  Mr,  Chairman,  that  the 
'.^  ii.ile  purpose  of  section  1003  b '  is  to  en- 
courage confidence  in  our  Federal  con- 
ciliators so  that  their  attempt  to  bring 
about  voluntary  compliance  by  means  of 
persuasion  will  be  more  effective 

It  !s  easy  enough  to  see  why  a  deter- 
mined segregationist  would  be  unwilling 
to  di.sclose  self -incriminating  informa- 
tion to  a  Federal  conciliator  if  he  feared 
that  this  information  would  reach  the 
JiLstice  Department.  But  the  civil  rights 
leader  also  might  fear  that  any  violations 
of  iocal  law  which  he  mentioned  would 
be  transmitted  throug.'i  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  State  and  local  authorities. 
And  the  representative  of  a  State. or 
local  government,  knowing  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  is  to  enforce  nondis- 
crimination in  programs  of  Federal 
assistance,  nnsht  fear  a  cutting  off  of 
Federal  funds  by  con.>equence  of  candid 
disclosures  to  Federal  conciliators. 

If  such  transmittal  of  confidential 
Information  should  become  an  estab- 
lished pract'cc  by  consequence  of  trans- 
fer of  the  Service  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  confidence  m  the  Service  of 
parties  to  civil  rights  disputes  would 
surely  be  weakened  The  whole  attempt 
to  acheve  voluntary  compliance  by  per- 
suasion would  be  to  some  degree,  at 
least,  frustratt-d.  Indeed,  tins  practice 
would  mean  that  conciliators  of  the 
Service  would  actual^'  be  ;)erfo!-m!ng  an 
investigative  fuiiction  in  furtherance  of 
prost^cuLion  by  the  Justice  Department, 
so  that  the  very  purpose  of  section 
1003  b'  would  be  disregarded. 

I  .should  like  to  propose,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  Community  Relations  Service  be 
transferred  instead  to  the  Executive 
Office  of  tiie  President.  Located  there, 
the  Service  would   be  clearly  separated 


from  the  enforcement  duties  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  At  the  same  time.  It 
would  be  invested  with  the  tremendous 
moral  authority  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  The  principle  of  govern- 
ment by  consent  in  preference  to  govern- 
ment by  force  of  threatened  penalties 
would  be  Institutionalized  in  a  unique 
and  admirable  way  If  conciliation  serv- 
ices were  offered  to  communities 
throughout  the  country  In  the  name  of 
the  President. 

Moreover,  transfer  of  the  Service  to 
the  White  House  OfBce  would  remove  any 
alleged  diflictilties  In  contacting  the 
Service  because  of  Interdepartmental 
channels  of  authority.  No  other  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  would  have 
to  make  its  way  inside  the  Cwnmerce 
Department  or  the  Justice  Department 
In  order  to  get  help  from  the  Service. 
The  Service  would  be  accessible  to  all 
departments  and  agencies  and  in  a  posi- 
tion to  intervene  where  it  is  most  needed 
with  the  fewest  and  the  leasli  of  bureau- 
cratic complications. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  CORMANl. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
very  respected  colleague,  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  our  committee 
pointed  out  a  while  ago  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  analogous  to  a  qitarterback  and 
that  there  would  be  a  tendency  for  peo- 
ple on  the  team  to  follow  the  quarter- 
back.   I  certainly  concur  in  that  analogy. 

I  suggest  that  if  we  review  the  fight 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  made  for  racial  justice  in  this  coun- 
try since  the  day  he  assumed  that  great 
ofiBce,  we  will  all  decide  he  is  a  fine  quar- 
terback to  follow — and  I  hope  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  will  do  that  today. 

In  looking  at  the  team  Members,  I  am 
struck  by  the  fact  that  Martin  Luther 
King  supports  the  transfer  of  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  to  the  Justice 
Department,  but  the  Honorable  'William 
L.  Dickinson,  of  Alabama.  Is  opposed  to 
the  transfer.  I  believe  that  is  somewhat 
persuasive. 

Beyond  that  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Attorney  General  has  done  a  magnifi- 
cent job  in  tearing  down  barriers  which 
have  faced  the  Negro  throughout  this 
country.  The  President  wants  to  give 
the  Attorney  General  an  additional  tool 
to  carry  on  this  extremely  complex  and 
difiScult  undertaking.  I  sincerely  urge 
that  the  resolution  be  defeated  and  that 
the  transfer  go  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  Congress  estab- 
lished the  Community  Relations  Service 
by  means  of  title  X  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  we  were  especially  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  dlscrimlna- 
tiort  in  public  accommodations  through- 
out the  South. 

The  administration  had  had  some 
earlier  success  in  working  with  business 
leaders  to  ease  racial  tensions.  You  may 
remember,  for  example,  that  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Burke  Marshall  had 
been  able  to  moderate  tensions  in  Birm- 
ingham by  bringing  business  groups  of 
that  city  into  the  work  of  conciliation. 

The  administration  believed  it  would 
be  desirable  to  approach  and  mobilize 
businessmen  on  a  systematic  basis  and 


believed  that  this  tsisk  could  be  carried 
out  best  through  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. Congress  agreed  and  established 
the  Community  Relations  Service  in  that 
Department. 

Once  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  was 
passed,  however,  the  situation  changed. 
A  great  number  of  places  of  public  ac- 
commodation quickly  proved  willing  to 
abandon  discriminatory  practices  and  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  law. 
Voluntary  compliance  fortimately  has 
gone  far  beyond  anything  expected  when 
the  act  came  into  effect.  As  a  result,  the 
function  of  the  Community  Relations 
Service  as  a  catalyst  in  the  business  com- 
munity of  the  South  has  never  reached 
the  level  of  importance  originally  antici- 
pated, and  less  and  less  of  the  work  of  the 
Service  is  related  to  the  main  interests 
of  the  Commerce  Department,  Since 
that  Department  has  only  Incidental  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  civil  rights  field, 
there  seems  to  me  to  be  no  persuasive 
reason  for  keeping  the  Service  under  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  main  work  of  the  Service  Is  now 
related  to  discrimination  In  voting,  em- 
plojmient.  education,  and  publicly 
owned  facilities  and  to  the  betterment 
of  law  enforcement  in  connection  with 
civil  rights.  These  are  all  areas  In  which 
the  Department  of  Justice  is  heavily  en- 
gaged. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  the  main  responsibility 
among  the  departments  and  agencies 
for  shaping  the  Government's  efforts  to 
bring  an  end  to  racial  discrimination  in 
the  Nation.  That  Department  through 
the  years  has  gained  a  degree  of  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  in  the  civil  rights 
field  which  is  unequaled  anywhere  else 
in  the  Government. 

It  seems  to  me  natural  that  the  Com- 
mtmlty  Relations  Service  should  work 
closely  with  the  I>epartment  of  Justice. 
They  have  the  same  goals  and  fre- 
quently are  Involved  in  the  very  same 
matters.  The  Department  of  Justice, 
like  any  sound  practitioner  of  the  law, 
Is  interested  in  arriving  at  fair  settle- 
ments of  disputes,  and  disputes  arising 
out  of  civil  rights  statutes  are  no  ex- 
ception. 

I  believe  therefore  that  the  functions 
of  the  Community  Relations  Service 
should  be  directly  Joined  with  those  of 
the  Department.  I  feel  strongly  that 
the  experience  and  know-how  of  the 
Service  can  best  be  utilized  under  the 
direction  of  the  Attorney  General,  with 
substantial  benefit  to  the  Government's 
programs  against  discrimination. 

I  urge  the  rejection  of  the  pending 
resolution. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
purpose  of  concluding  the  debate  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  time  allotted  to  this 
side  to  the  gentleman  from  California 

[Mr.   HOLIFIELDl. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  »» 
I  look  around  this  vast  chamber,  which 
is  sometimes  crowded  with  Members,  I 
express  the  hope  that  my  weighty  words 
of  logic  will  cause  many  Members  to 
change  their  minds  and  vote  "nay"  on 
this  disapproval  resolution. 

This  is  one  of  those  resolutions,  of 
course,  which  is  in  the  negative,  and 
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those  who  favor  the  President's  Plan  of 
Reorganization,  No.  1,  must  vote  "nay" 
in  order  to  approve  the  plan.  This  is 
sometimes  confusing,  so  I  thought  I 
would  bring  the  matter  up. 

A  few  minutes  ago  there  was  a  collo- 
quy which  rested,  at  least,  upon  some- 
thing I  had  said.  I  believe  if  those  who 
commented  on  my  remarks  will  consult 
the  Record  they  will  see  I  said  "no  im- 
portant" organization  on  civil  rights  ap- 
peared to  contest  this  particular  reor- 
ganization plan. 

I  note  the  reference  to  the  National 
Association  of  Intergroup  Relations  Offi- 
cials. Frankly.  I  had  never  heard  of  the 
group,  when  they  appeared  before  us. 
I  asked  the  gentleman  who  testified.  Mr. 
Routh,  If  he  had  testified  on  the  civil 
rights  bill  when  It  was  before  the  vari- 
ous committees  of  the  Congress,  and  he 
said,  "No."  I  supposed,  if  he  were  not 
Interested  enough  to  testify  on  the  civil 
rights  bill,  that  probably  he  was  not  too 
much  Interested  in  the  civil  rights 
problem. 

I  would  note  that  there  was  an  article 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  March  19,  in 
which  there  was  a  reference  to  a  meeting 
of  the  civil  rights  leaders  who  are  prom- 
inent civil  rights  leaders  and  who  are 
recognized  by  all  in  this  chamber  as  being 
civil  rights  leaders,  at  the  White  House. 

The  following  people  were  present: 
Roy  Wilklns,  executive  secretary  of  the 
NAACP;  Whitney  Young,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Urban  League; 
Floyd  McKesslck,  national  director  of  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality;  John  Lewis. 
chairman  of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating Committee;  Dorothy  Height, 
president  of  the  National  Council  of 
Negro  Women;  A.  Philip  Randolph,  vice 
president  of  the  AFIr-CIO;  Andrew  Bie- 
miller,  AFL-CIO  legislative  director; 
Joseph  Rauh,  Washington  lawyer;  Clar- 
ence Mitchell,  Washington  director  of 
NAACP;  and  David  Brodle,  Washington 
director  of  the  Anti -Defamation  League. 

A  paragraph  of  that  news  release  says : 

An  Informant  said  the  group  unanimously 
approved  the  a(linlniBtratlon  proposal  to 
transfer  ttie  Community  Relations  Service 
from  Commerce  to  the  Justice  Department. 

However,  I  do  not  hang  my  case  upon 
that  particular  occasion,  as  Important 
as  it  may  be.  It  certainly  shows  that 
these  leaders,  who  have  never  been  timid 
In  their  assertion  of  the  civil  rights  of 
their  members,  were  in  favor  of  this 
plan.  I  would  like  to  reason  for  a  mo- 
ment on  this  matter.  I  want  to  say  this 
much:  This  Is  not  a  matter  of  who  is 
for  civil  rights  or  who  Is  against  civil 
rights.  I  would  not  want  to  bring  that 
question  Into  it.  There  Is  no  man  in  this 
House  that  I  have  any  more  respect  for 
in  this  field  than  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr,  McCtiLLocH]  who  In  my  opin- 
ion is  one  of  the  great  lawyers  of  this 
House.  I  will  never  forget  his  contri- 
bution to  the  civil  rights  acts  that  we 
passed  In  this  House. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  Community 
Relations  Service.  This  Service  was 
created  by  Utle  10  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  to  do  what?  "To  provide 
Msistance  to  communities  and  persons 
therein  in  resolving  disputes,  disagree- 
mwits,  or  difficulties  relating  to  discrim- 


inatory practices  based  on  race,  color,  or 
national  origin  which  impair  the  rights 
of  persons  in  such  communities  under 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  which  affect  or  may  aiffect 
interstate  commerce.  The  Service  may 
offer  Its  services  in  cases  of  such  dis- 
putes, disagreements,  or  difficulties 
whenever,  in  its  judgment,  peaceful  re- 
lations among  the  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity involved  are  threatened  thereby, 
and  It  may  offer  its  services  either  upon 
its  own  motion  or  upon  the  request  of 
an  appropriate  State  or  local  official  or 
other  interested  person." 

Now,  let  me  make  this  point  real  clear. 
This  is  a  transfer  of  the  Community 
Relations  Service  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. It  does  not  affect  the  statutory 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service.  They  are  go- 
ing to  be  the  same,  exactly  the  same, 
as  they  were  in  the  D^artment  of  Com- 
merce. They  are  going  to  be  the  same 
In  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice,  we  all  know,  under 
the  Civil  Rights  Acts  we  have  passed,  has 
been  given  the  responsibility  and  the 
duty  of  enforcing  the  civil  rights  laws. 
Under  the  Hoover  Commission's  recom- 
mendations, which  were  to  bring  related 
services  together  under  one  head,  and 
not  scattered  throughout  the  agencies 
and  departments  of  the  Government  but 
to  bring  them  together,  we  are  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion's recommendation  In  doing  this,  be- 
cause the  Community  Relations  Service 
In  the  Department  of  Commerce  was  an 
Isolated  agency  in  respect  to  the  other 
fimctlons  in  that  agency. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  was  not  primarily  concerned 
with  the  whole  civil  rights  field.  We  put 
it  there  from  the  standpoint  of  con- 
venience at  that  time  and  because  we 
were  resting  it  at  that  time  upon  the 
Interstate  commerce  clause  of  the  Coin- 
stltutlon.  Now  conditions  have  changed. 
We  have  had  quotations  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  from  others  today. 
I  do  not  know  what  President  Kennedy 
would  do  if  he  were  here  today  and 
occupying  the  position  of  the  Presidency. 
Mr.  Johnson  succeeded  to  his  respon- 
sibilities and  duties,  and  he  is  the  man 
tmder  our  Constitution  who  is  charged 
with  implementing  the  laws  which  the 
Congress  passes.  I  assume  he  would  do 
the  same  thing,  although  that  assump- 
tion is  merely  a  personal  assumption. 
But  perhaps  more  to  the  point,  if  we  are 
going  to  quote  people,  what  was  the 
action  of  the  then  Attorney  General,  now 
the  Junior  Senator  from  New  York?  He 
voted  to  approve  this  reorganization 
plan,  as  did  hie  brother,  when  it  was 
passed  in  the  Senate  a  few  days  ago  by  a 
vote  of  42  to  32. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  would  have  voted  in  that  manner  if 
they  felt  they  were  violating  the  princi- 
ple which  their  brother.  President  Ken- 
nedy, approved. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  not  the 
case  here.  We  are  not  quoting  people. 
We  are  saying  that  the  President,  the 
■Vice  President,  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Director  of  Community  Rela- 


tions Service,  are  charged  directly  imder 
the  statutes  involved,  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  civil  rights  program  in 
our  Nation,  and  to  insure  Justice  for  all, 
when  they  come  before  us  and  ask  us 
for  a  proper  tool,  something  which  they 
believe  will  help  them  do  their  job,  I 
say  that  the  burden  of  the  responsibility 
which  rests  upon  them  is  very  weighty, 
In  my  eyes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  they  ask  for  the  tool 
to  do  the  Job,  and  If  it  violates  no  statute, 
and  It  does  not  even  change  the  statutes 
Involved,  why  should  we  say  that  they 
are  doing  the  wrong  thing  ?  Is  it  because 
wesuspect  them  of  bad  faith?  Of  course 
not.  We  differ  with  them  in  Judgment, 
and  we  have  a  right  to  differ  with  them 
In  judgment.  But,  certainly,  they  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  and  they 
ask  that  the  tool  be  placed  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  In  order  that  they  can  do 
the  Job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  independent 
agency  within  the  Department  of  Justice, 
because  its  Director — the  young  man  who 
has  been  asked  to  be  the  EMrector — testi- 
fied before  our  committee  that  he  would 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  use  the  statutes 
that  now  exist  in  the  same  way  that  he 
uses  them  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  no  doubt  In 
the  mind  of  anyone  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  stands  very  high  among  the 
departments.  Cabinet-level  departments, 
of  our  Government.  Certainly  there  is 
more  dignity  and  prestige  to  that  De- 
partment in  the  field  of  the  liberties  of 
citizens  than  there  is  in  the  Dec>artment 
of  Commerce,  which  is  interested  mostly 
in  business  matters. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  not  to  Interrupt  my 
statement.  I  shall  yield  later  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missotirl. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  All  right. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Certainly  they  are 
the  Department  charged  with  this  re- 
sponsibility. The  Independent  function 
of  the  Community  Relations  Service  will 
remain  the  same.  There  will  be  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  put  in  charge 
of  It.  which  responsibility  will  give  him 
a  level  higher  in  the  hierarchy  of  Gov- 
ernment than  the  present  Director  of  the 
small  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  that  concilia- 
tion and  mediation  and  discussion  pre- 
cede any  litigation,  and  this  would  rep- 
resent no  more  power  to  litigate  than 
it  has  at  the  present  time.  If  a  problem 
arises  at  the  point  of  litigation,  that  will 
be  handled  by  the  enforcement  arm  of 
our  Government,  which  Is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  it  would  have  been 
handled  by  them  if  the  Commimlty  Re- 
lations Service  agency  remained  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  what  are 
we  talking  here  today?  Frankly,  I  am 
surprised  that  my  friends  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle  have  taken  a 
r>arty  policy  position  on  this  matter.  I 
grant  them,  the  complete  right  to  do  so. 
but  I  cannot  understand  why  they  took 
a  party  r>ojltlon  on  a  matter  of  this 
kind.  Certainly  in  my  humble  opinion 
there  has  been  no  argument  raised  of  any 
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lmportar:ce  There  have  been  fears, 
there  hais  been  concern  and  apprehen- 
sion, but  the  people  who  ar*.-  responsib'e 
for  the  implementation  of  this  act  asked 
us  for  this  tool. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  will  give  it 
to  them  and  vote  "no"  on  this  resolution 
of  disapproval. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  of  1966.  iransferrmg  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  from  the  De- 
partment 01  Commerce  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  should  be  approved  by 
the  House.  The  pending  resolution  of 
disapproval  should  be  voted  down. 

The  most  persuasive  reason,  to  my 
mind,  to  support  this  reorganization  plan 
IS  tiiat  II  puts  ihe  Community  Relations 
Service  on  a  higher  plane  of  Govern- 
ment endeavor  in  working  for  equality 
and  justice  for  all  Americans.  It  moves 
the  service  from  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment to  the  Justice  Department,  and 
those  department  names  alone  signify 
an  ascent  from  the  concerns  of  the 
marketplace  to  the  concerns  of  human 
dignity  and  justice. 

When  the  Community  Relations  Serv- 
ice was  first  established  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  there  was,  as  the  testi- 
mony before  our  committee  shows,  a 
certain  rationale  for  putting  it  in  the 
Commerce  Department  A  major  issue 
at  the  outset  was  the  constitutional  justi- 
fication for  civil  rights  legislation  in  the 
commerce  clause  and  the  expectation 
tnat  the  largest  initial  gams  in  civil 
rights  progress  were  to  be  made  in  public 
accommrxlations.  in  enterprises  serving 
the  public  m  interstate  travel  and  com- 
merce, and  in  the  good  will  and  coopera- 
tion of  business  owners  of  hotels  and 
•.:ins  and  restaurants  opening  their  doors 
to  all  who  sought  service. 

We  have  made  good  progress  In  that 
phase  of  civil  rishts.  and  now  we  must 
T'repare  ourselves  for  the  longer  run  and 
the  more  difficult  and  continuing  prob- 
lems which  art.se  in  so  complex  and  sen- 
.sitive  a  field  of  human  relationships.  It 
is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  look  to  the 
Attorney  General  as  the  chief  letral  of- 
ficer of  the  Federal  Government  and  to 
the  great  hLstoric  Department  of  Justice 
to  carry  on  the  difScuJt  and  continiilng 
tasks  of  insuring  civil  rights  to  all,  and 
that  we  iilve  to  the  Attorney  General 
every  reasonable  and  eCfective  resource 
that  the  Congress  can  devise  in  enabling 
him  to  carry  out  his  awesome  responsi- 
bilities and  duties. 

The  Attorney  General,  as  the  chief  law 
officer,  speaks  for  the  whole  Government 
and  stands  in  the  eyes  of  the  general 
public  as  the  symbol  of  justice  for  all. 
In  this  respect,  the  Attorney  Creneral  has 
decided  advantages  in  discharging  civil 
rights  responsibilities  as  compared  with 
other  heads  of  Government  departments 
or  agencies.  He  is  not  so  narrowly  mis- 
sion-oriented as,  say,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  or  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  AlTalrs,  and  he  has  stature 
and  influence  which  would  outweigh  that 
of  the  administrator  of  an  Independent 
agency 

There  are  those  who  see  some  rationale 
for  transferring  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Service  to  the  Department  of 
Urban  and  H?-.-lng  Affairs  or  to  an  in- 


dependent agency,  but  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  those  alternatives  are 
not  before  us  today  in  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan.  The  only  alternative  before 
us  is  to  let  the  Community  Relations 
Service  "stay  put"  by  disapproving  the 
plan  or  to  enable  it  to  "go  forward"  by 
approving  Its  transfer  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

To  permit  it  to  go  forward — and  on  a 
higher  plane  as  I  have  said — will  dem- 
onstrate our  serious  concern  for  civil 
rights  and  our  wish  to  make  progress  in 
that  field.  For  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice is  the  best  organizational  setting  for 
growth  potential  in  civil  rights.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  offers  no 
growth  potential,  only  a  dead  end,  for 
civil  rights.  The  Attorney  General 
spends  more  working  hours  personally 
on  civil  rights  than  any  other  single 
department  or  agency  head,  and  the 
dimensions  of  this  task  promise  no  let- 
up In  the  need  for  his  personal  atten- 
tion and  energies.  The  Commtmlty  Re- 
lations Service  Is  an  important  resource 
in  doing  the  civil  rights^  job  and  we 
should  make  it  available  to  the  Attorney 
General. 

When  the  Community  Relations  Serv- 
ice was  created,  it  was  provided  In  the 
enabling  act  that  oflQcers  and  employees 
of  the  Service,  in  doing  their  work  of 
conciliation  and  other  assistance,  should 
avoid  publicity,  maintain  the  confidence 
of  information  received,  and  refrain 
from  engaging  In  investigative  or  pros- 
ecuting functions.  There  are  those 
who  say  that  transferring  of  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  will  vitiate  these  statu- 
tory requirements.  That  will  not  be  the 
case.  The  statutory  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Service  will  not  be  changed  by  this 
reorganization  plan.  The  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949  as  amended, 
which  Is  the  basic  enabling  legislation 
for  all  reorganization  plans  carefully 
clrciunscrlbes  their  limits. 

Several  other  points  should  be  made 
here.  One  is  that  in  many  State  juris- 
dictions— some  28  I  believe — enforce- 
ment and  conciliation  are  combined  in 
the  same  commission,  agency  or  bureau. 
Therefore,  the  fact  that  the  Attorney 
General  will  have  both  conciliation  and 
enforcement  responsibilities  in  civil 
rights  by  this  transfer  is  not  something 
unprecedented  or  unworkable.  How- 
ever, these  functions  will  be  organiza- 
tionally distinct  and  separate  within  the 
Department  of  Justice.  The  Civil  Rights 
Division  which  now  is  responsible  for 
civil  rights  litigation  will  not  absorb  the 
Community  Relations  Service.  The  At- 
torney General,  by  overseeing  both,  will 
give  them  the  necessary  coordination  and 
Impetus  to  carry  out  their  respective  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  law. 

Of  course,  discussion  and  negotiation 
is  a  feature  associated  with  all  litigation, 
and  Issues  can  be  compromised  or  suits 
settled  before  getting  into  court.  These 
pretrial  kinds  of  activities  will  remain 
with  the  Civil  Rights  Division.  The 
Community  Relations  Service,  by  help- 
ing to  adjust  difficult  community  situa- 
tions, to  conciliate  conflicts  and  contro- 
versies,  and   to   give   assistance   to   all 


affected  parties  In  the  community,  works 
farther  afield  from  litigation.  Its  work 
is  not  an  adjunct  of  litigation  but  sys- 
tematic and  directed  effort  to  dampen 
the  fires  of  civil  discord,  to  get  civic  lead- 
ers to  meet  and  cooperate  in  solving  com- 
mon problems — in  short,  to  bring  about 
those  conditions  which  minimize  the 
need  for  litigation  and  formal  law  en- 
forcement. 

The  officers  and  employees  of  the  serv- 
ice will  not  engage  in  litigation  or  pros- 
ecution, and  the  law  enjoins  them  from 
doing  so.  This  is  not  to  say  that  in  rare 
Instances,  when  information  of  law  vio- 
lation comes  to  their  notice  they  are  to 
refrain  from  reporting  to  the  proper 
authorities.  Every  citizen  has  this  obli- 
gation, and  Congress  did  not  intend.  In 
requiring  confidence  in  its  activities,  that 
the  service  close  Its  eyes  to  violations  of 
the  laws  that  Congress  enacted. 

We  will  get  perspective  on  this  prob- 
lem, I  believe,  by  considering  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  not  exclusively 
a  law  enforcement  agency.  It  has  many 
duties  and  responsibilities  and  performs 
many  functions  which  carmot  be  iden- 
tified with  law  enforcement  as  such. 
Many  of  Its  legal  activities  are  in  the 
nature  of  advisory  opinions  to  Govern- 
ment agencies,  the  President  and  the 
Cabinet,  the  preparation  of  executive 
orders  and  proclamations,  liaison  work 
in  the  CouncU  of  State  Governments,  and 
the  coordination  of  agency  activities  with 
respect  to  administrative  procedures. 
Indeed,  a  large  part  of  its  litigation  work 
cannot  be  characterized  as  enforcement 
activity.  The  Civil  Division  of  the  De- 
partment, the  Lands  Division,  the  OfBce 
of  Alien  Property,  and  other  units  have 
many  legal  and  administrative  respon- 
sibilities which  cannot  properly  be  char- 
acterized as  enforcement. 

Perhaps  one  recent  illustration  should 
be  added  to  make  the  point.  The  past 
session  of  Congress  enacted  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act  of  1965.  That 
act  set  up  a  grant  program  to  provide 
assistance  in  the  training  of  State  and 
local  personnel  to  improve  their  capabili- 
ties, techniques,  and  practices  in  the  pre- 
vention of  crime.  Although  It  may  sound 
anomalous,  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Act  functions  performed  by  the 
Department  are  not  enforcement  func- 
tions. Rather,  they  involve  working  with 
people  on  the  State  and  local  level  to 
arrive  at  programs  of  the  greatest  na- 
tional impact  which  warrant  an  alloca- 
tion of  the  Limited  funds  available  for 
functions  within  the  scope  of  the  statute. 

As  we  move  toward  a  vote  on  this  im- 
portant reorganization  plan,  I  believe  we 
should  bear  in  mind  finally  that  the  basic 
theory  and  law  of  Congress  under  which 
the  plan  is  presented  places  in  the  Chief 
Executive  the  Initiative  and  responsibUity 
for  proper  organization  of  the  executive 
branch.  This  plan  has  been  carefully 
drafted,  following  a  recommendation  by 
Vice  President  Humphrey  which  was  en- 
dorsed by  President  Johnson.  The  At- 
torney General  and  the  Budget  Bureau 
Director  support  this  plan.  Testifying 
in  its  favor  also  was  the  Director  of  the 
Community  Relations  Service.  Unless 
there  is  some  great  and  compelling 
reason  why  we  should  oppose  the  plan, 
we  must  give  the  President  the  reorga- 
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nization  opportimity  contemplated  by 
the  law  and  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  if 
any  of  us  have  reservations  on  one  point 
or  another.  Having  listened  to  the  testi- 
mony, having  reflected  upon  the  issues,  I 
wholeheartedly  favor  the  plan,  and  I 
urge  the  Members  to  support  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  1  of  1966  by  voting 
against  the  disapproving  resolution. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  favor  the  President's  plan  to 
transfer  the  Community  Relations  Serv- 
ice to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  my  view  does  not 
reflect  any  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
Commimity  Relations  Service  or  in  the 
record  it  has  made.  I  am  impressed  by 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Service  In 
the  less  than  2  years  that  have  passed 
since  Its  establishment.  It  has  opened 
lines  of  communications  in  racially 
troubled  communities  where  none 
existed.  It  has  dealt  fairly  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  both  races  in  those  com- 
munities. It  has  done  a  great  deal  to 
make  It  easier  for  people  of  good  will  to 
act  reasonably  and  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law. 

However,  I  believe  that  the  work  of  the 
Service  can  be  carried  on  more  effectively 
within  the  Department  of  Justice.  The 
Attorney  General  is  charged  by  law  with 
the  enforcement  of  civil  rights  legislation 
and  the  President  has  further  charged 
him  with  coordinating  the  civil  rights  ac- 
tivities of  the  executive  branch.  This 
centralization  of  responsibility  is  plainly 
desirable  to  prevent  a  diffusion  of  effort. 

Placing  the  Service  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  will  further  Increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Government  In  the  civil 
rights  field  by  combining  under  common 
leadership  the  experience  and  resources 
of  the  two  agencies  best  able  to  bring 
about  the  settlement  of  racial  disputes. 

I  am  aware  of  the  concern  on  the  part 
of  some  Members  of  Congress  that  the 
statutory  requirements  of  confidentiality 
that  are  applicable  to  the  Service  might 
be  compromised  if  It  becomes  an  agency 
In  the  Department  of  Justice.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  law,  of  course,  those  requirements 
will  not  be  changed  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree by  the  reorganization  plan.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  plan  will  not  weaken  the  statu- 
tory provisions  that  prevent  employees 
of  the  Service  from  carrying  on  "investi- 
gative or  prosecuting  functions." 

I  have  no  doubt,  furthermore,  that  the 
Attorney  General  will  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  insure  that  these  require- 
ments of  the  law  are  met.  And  I  am 
sure  that  everyone  in  the  Congress  agrees 
he  will  do  so. 

I  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  ques- 
tion being  asked  Is  not  really  whether 
the  Department  of  Justice  will  be  im- 
prlncipled  In  the  use  of  the  information 
obtained  by  the  CommurUty  Relations 
Service  in  the  course  of  its  conciliation 
activities  but,  rather,  whether  the  public 
will  believe  that  the  Department  is  act- 
ing unscrupulously.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  people  of  the  coimtry  will  not  take 
that  view  and  that  they  vrlll  not  be  in- 
hibited from  dealing  frankly  and  honest- 
ly with  the  Service. 

Public  confidence  in  a  governmental 
unit  with  mediation   functions  in  the 
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area  of  civil  rights  is  not  necessarily  de- 
stroyed by  the  existence  of  powers  of 
enforcement  in  the  same  agency.  Twen- 
ty-eight States  have  antidiscrimination 
laws  of  one  kind  or  another  which  are 
administered  by  an  agency  charged  with 
both  conciliation  and  enforcement  re- 
sponsibilities. Some  of  these  laws,  more- 
over, do  not  contain  the  prohibitions 
against  publicity  and  disclosure  of  in- 
formation that  are  imposed  on  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service.  The  experi- 
ence of  so  many  States  is  strong  evidence 
that  there  is  no  inherent  impropriety  or 
obstacle  to  joining  conciliation  and  en- 
forcement functions  in  one  organiza- 
tion. 

In  my  opinion  whether  the  public  will 
continue  to  place  its  trust  in  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  will  depend  not 
upon  the  location  of  the  Service  in  the 
Government  but  upon  the  way  the  Serv- 
ice honors  that  trust. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  it  will  be 
as  faithfully  observed  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  f^  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  DAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  President  Johnson's  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  1  of  1966  which 
would  transfer  the  Community  Relations 
Service  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  the  Department  of  Justice.  I 
urge  that  House  Resolution  756,  which 
would  put  this  House  on  record  as  dis- 
approving the  plan,  be  defeated. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  reorganization  plan 
was  approved  in  the  other  body  when  a 
similar  disapproval  resolution  was  de- 
feated. The  final  decision  is  squarely  up 
to  us  here  today. 

The  Executive  and  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Ojierations  heard  all 
witnesses  who  wished  to  testify  both  for 
and  against  the  plan ;  the  full  committee 
also  heard  extensive  arguments  pro  and 
con.  Both  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  voted  to  recommend  to 
the  House  that  the  plan  be  allowed  to  go 
into  effect  and  that  the  disapproval  reso- 
lution be  defeated.  As  chairman  of  the 
committee,  I  have  reported  our  recom- 
mendation to  the  House.  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  committee's  considered  recom- 
mendation and  I  believe  that  the  House 
will  serve  the  country  best  by  adopting 
the  committee's  view. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Community  Relations  Service 
from  the  Commerce  Department,  an 
agency  primarily  concerned  with  pro- 
moting business  interests,  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  agency  given  the 
primary  responsibility  for  achieving  the 
ideal  of  equal  treatment  of  all  our  citi- 
zens will  bring  about  a  more  effective 
administration  of  the  FederaJ  Govern- 
ment's programs  for  securing  such  true 
equality.  The  President  has  given  the 
Attorney  General  the  major  responsi- 
bility in  this  field.  Having  this  respon- 
sibility he  needs  the  tools  of  conciliation 
as  well  as  law  enforcement  to  bring  about 
the  objectives  of  our  legislation.  The 
Community  Relations  Service  will  be 
stronger  under  the  Attorney  General  and 
he  will  be  stronger  with  It. 


As  I  reviewed  the  testimony  and  the 
arguments  for  arwl  against  the  plan  in 
the  committee's  record,  I  was  struck  by 
the  fact  that  almost  all  the  arguments 
against  the  plan,  and,  for  that  matter, 
some  of  those  for  the  plan,  are  based 
upon  abstract,  theoretical  considerations. 
For  example,  would  placing  the  Service 
in  the  Justice  Department  inhibit  people 
from  dealing  with  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Service  or  would  it  encourage  them 
to  do  so?  Should  a  conciliation  function 
be  placed  in  an  agency  which  also  has 
law  enforcement  functions?  Many 
States  have  combined  these  functions  but 
some  people  argue  that  there  Is  some- 
thing vaguely  wrong  about  this. 

It  is  extremely  important  in  my  view 
that  those  FederaJ  officials  who  must  deal 
with  the  hard  practical  day-to-day  prob- 
lems of  bringing  about  a  true  recogni- 
tion of  the  rights  of  all  our  citizens  unan- 
imously recommend  that  this  plan  be 
adopted.  No  one  in  our  Government  is 
more  dedicated  to  achieving  full  recognl- 
tlqn  of  our  basic  rights  and  true  equality 
in  the  treatment  of  all  oior  citizens  than 
are  President  Johnson,  Vice  President 
Httmphrey,  Attorney  General  Katzen- 
bach,  and  the  Director  of  the  Commu- 
nity Relations  Service,  Roger  Wilklns. 
After  heading  up  this  program  under  the 
President's  direction,  "Vice  President 
Humphrey  recommended  this  transfer 
and  President  Johnson,  after  considertng 
all  the  facts,  approved  this  recommenda- 
tion. The  Attorney  General  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Service  who  have  dealt  daily 
and  continually  with  the  practical  as- 
pects of  the  problems  involved,  strongly 
support  the  move.  Leaders  of  organiza- 
tions which  are  also  deeply  involved,  sup- 
port the  change. 

We  certainly  should  not  ignore  the 
considered  judgment  and  the  collective 
experience  of  these  men  who  are  thor- 
oughly dedicated  to  achieving  the  ideals 
of  true  equality  and  who  have  first-hand 
experience  with  the  problems  Involved. 

I  urge,  therefore,  that  we  give  these 
men  the  organization  which  they  sin- 
cerely believe  will  serve  the  country  best. 
Let  us  cut  through  theoretical  abstrac- 
tions and  iristead  let  us  deal  with  prac- 
tical reality.  Let  us  support  the  Presi- 
dent by  upholding  the  plan  and  defeat- 
ing the  disapproval  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.   Res.    756 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives does  not  favor  the  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  1  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the 
President  on  Pebr\iary  10,  1966. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  resolution  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  It  be  not 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Hechler,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  o* 
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the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  res- 
olution iH.Res.  756'  expressing  the  dis- 
approval of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  1  of 
1966.  had  directed  him  to  report  the 
resolution  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  It  not  be  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cleric  wli:  report 
the  resolution. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 
H   Rra  756 

Resolvd,  That  the  House  oi  R^preeer.ta- 
tlves  does  not  favor  the  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  1  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the 
President  on  February  10.  1966 

The  SPEAKER.  The  que.stlon  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "noes"  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr,  HALL      Mr   Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  rise? 

Mr  HALT,.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  163.  nays  220,  not  voting  49, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No   68' 

YE.\S-  -183 


Abernethy 

Erienbom 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Adair 

Everett 

May 

Andrews, 

Fmdley 

Michel 

Oeorge  W 

Pl&her 

Mlil£       « 

Andrew, 

F\5rd,  Gerald  R 

MlnshaU 

Clienn 

Fountain 

Mlze 

Andrews, 

P.iltou.  Pa. 

Moore 

N   DbJc 

OathnuB 

Morton 

Areada 

Oettys 

Mix-her 

.A.'hbr'-xilc 

Qliiigan 

Np'isen 

AshirK.Te 

OtxKlell 

ONeal.  Oft 

Baring 

a.-U68 

Oltlnger 

Bates 

Qruver 

Passman  . 

Belrher 

O'lbeer 

Pelly 

Berry 

Oumey 

Plrnle 

Belts 

Hagsm,  O*. 

Poll 

Bolton 

ILi.ev 

Pool 

Bfv 

Han 

Quie 

Brtiv 

Halleck 

QulUen 

Bnx-ic 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Randall 

Br!.>wn.  cnar- 

Hardy 

R^-id,  ni. 

er.cf  J     Jr 

Har«h.i 

Re::\   N  Y 

Brtn-hlll.  N.C, 

Harvpv    Mich 

HfW.rrk" 

Hroyh;;:    V;i. 

H«»bert 

Rh'Xles,  Ariz 

Buchanan 

Henderson 

River"!,  S  C 

Burt.)n,  Utah 

H,:..-ton 

R.-b.<T. 

Byrne*.  Wu 

Hoemer 

Buir.sfpid 

Cabei; 

Hun^ace 

Sa'terfield 

Oal'.away 

Hutchln.on 

•Schneebell 

;  "ur'er 

Tchord 

Sr.;tt 

Cpder'jerg 

Jamian 

■■^t'.den 

Chatnberuiin 

Jennings 

^h  river 

Clancy 

Johnson,  Pa, 

-S :  K «« 

CIbIV^C!!. 

Jona* 

SlciiMr? 

Don  H 

Jones,  Ala. 

.'imi-h,  Calif. 

CLawsou,  Del 

Jo  11  PS,  Mo 

Smith.  N  Y. 

Collier 

.'  iT;es.  N'  C 

Smith.  Va. 

Con  able 

Kaatenmeler 

Spr'neer 

Coolev 

Keith 

Stafford 

Corbetr, 

King,  NY 

Stanton 

Cramer 

Korncgay 

S'PphcMS 

riirtm 

Landrum 

Talcott 

Curtli 

lJ\l:gfl. 

Thv. or 

Dague 

Latta 

Teague.  Calif 

Davis,  Oa 

Lennon 

Thomson,  W.s 

Davis   Wis 

Ijpscomb 

TYlmble 

DfTV\v.Ak: 

L-J.'IS     lA 

Tuck 

Devme 

McClury 

Tuten 

Dick!  risen 

M.-C-uUoch 

Watkliis 

Dole 

McEWen 

Wh  alley 

Dora 

McMillan 

Whiten  er 

Downing 

MacOregoc 

Whltten 

Dvincan,  Tenn 

MallUard 

Wllstm.  Bob 

Bdwarda.  Ala. 

Mj»r<ih 

Wyvitt 

Kd wards.  La. 

Martin.  Ala. 

Wydler 

Ellswon-'i 

Ma.—.ln,  Maae 

Younger 

Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Asplnall 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Beckworth 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
BoggB 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bradema« 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke 

Burton.  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
C&hlll 
Cailan 
Cameron 
Carey 
Celler 
Oh  elf 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Cohelain 
Contc 
Conyers 
Oonnan 
Craley 
Culyer 

Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
DaWEon 
de  la  Garza 
Denton 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dulakl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Dyal 

Bdmondaon 
Bvana,  Colo. 
Evlna,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
ParbBteln 
P^msley 
Pamum 
Pascell 
Pino 
Plood 
Pogarty 
Foley 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Prtedel 
Pulton.  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmata 
Olalmo 
Glbbona 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
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OraboWBkl 

Gray 

Gre«n,  Pa. 

Qrelgg 

Orlder 

Grlfflths 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Hlcka 

Hollfleld 

HolUnd 

Howard 

Hull 

Huot 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Kara  ten 

Karth 

Kee 

Keogh 

King.  Uteh 

Klrwan 

Klucsynskl 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Leggett 

Long.  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDcule 

McDowell 

McPall 

McOrath 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrls<m 

Morse 

Moea 

Mxirphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien 

CHara,  ni. 

OHara,  Mich. 


CKonaU 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'NeUl.  Maaa. 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

FhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Ptircell 

Race 

Redlln 

Beanlck 

Reuse 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Bogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Baylor 

Scheuer 

Bchlsler 

Schmldhauser 

ScJiwelker 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stalbaum 

StrattoA 

Sullivan 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompaon,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Todd 

Tunney 

Tui>per 

nilman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgonto 

Vivian 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watta 

White.  Te«. 

Widnall 

Wilson, 

Ctuu-les  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Toung 
Zablockl 
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Abbttt 

Anderson.  HI. 

Ashley 

Ayres 

Battln 

Burleson 

Casey 

Colmer 

Delaney 

Dent 

Dlngell 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Sdwards,  Calif. 

Pelghan 

Flynt 

Puqua 


Green,  Oreg. 

Griffin 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Herlong 

KeUy 

King,  CaUf . 

Laird 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

Multer 

Murray 

Relfel 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Roudebuah 


Staggers 

Steed 

Stubbleneld 

Sweeney 

Teegue,  Tez. 

Toll 

Udall 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watson 

Weltner 

White.  Idaho 

WUllama 

WUlis 


So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  voto: 

Mr.  Flynt  for,  with  Mr.  Rooney  or  New  Tork 

against. 

Mr.  WiUlama  for,  with  Mr.  King  of  Califor- 
nia against. 


Mr.  Waggonner  ;jror,  with  Mr.  Delaney 
against. 

Mr.  Abbltt  for,  with  Mra.  Kelly  against. 

Mr.  Roudebuah  for,  with  Mr.  Multer 
against. 

Mr.  Colmer  for,  with  Mr.  Pelghan  against 

Mr.  Watson  for,  with  Mr.  White  of  Idaho 
against. 

Mr.  Laird  for,  with  Mr.  Staggers  against 

Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi  for,  with  Mr! 
Ashley  against. 

Mr.  Utt  for,  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 

Mr.  Battln  for,  with  Mr.  Dlngell  against. 

Mr.  Herlong  for,  with  Mr.  ToU  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Casey. 
Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  Burleson. 
Mr.     Edwards     of     California     with 
Dowdy. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Roncallo. 
Mr.  Matthews  with  Mr.  Willis. 
Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 
Mr.   Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Weltner. 

Mr.  PASSMAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


Mi 


GENERAL 


LEAVE       TO 
REMARKS 


EXTEND 


Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  connection  with 
House  Resolution  756. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objecUon, 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


WHY  WE  SHOULD  ENACT  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  POOL  LOANS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  e.xtend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  economy  benefits  immensely 
from  the  fruitful  partnership  between 
public  and  private  initiative.  Nowhere  is 
this  more  evident  than  in  the  varied 
Federal  programs  to  asslSt  and  stimulate 
the  flow  of  private  credit. 

The  home  mortgage  insurance  and 
guarantee  programs  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  many  programs  of 
agricultural  credit  assistance,  the  lend- 
ing assistance  rendered  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  more  re- 
cently the  credit  aids  embodied  In  the 
college  housing  program  and  the  student 
loan  program — all  these  bear  witness  to 
our  Nation's  success  in  blending  public 
and  private  efforts  to  achieve  common 
goals. 

Frequently,  in  this  partnership,  we 
start  out  with  a  program  that  is  rela- 
tively dependent  on  Federal  lending. 
Then  In  time,  the  program  evolves  into 
a  form  in  which  the  private  sector  grad- 
ually takes  up  more  of  the  biixden. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  devised  means 
to  use  the  great  resources  of  the  private 
credit  market  to  accomplish  the  same 
necessary    and   highly    desirable   social 
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purposes  which  we  originally  set  out  to 
accomplish  through  direct  Government 
lending.  When  private  capital  takes  up 
part  or  all  of  the  burden  of  a  lending 
program,  the  resources  of  the  public  sec- 
tor are  freed  to  turn  to  other  equally 
worthwhile  purposes. 

Broadly  speaking,  this  process  has  been 
operating  ever  since  we  turned  to  guar- 
anteed and  Insured  loans  in  place  of 
some  of  the  direct  lending  programs.  We 
might  single  out  home  ownership,  which 
is  not  only  almost  a  universal  Individual 
American  aspiration  but  also  one  of  our 
most  widely  accepted  social  goals.  We 
could  never  have  achieved  our  high  de- 
gree of  home  ownership  without  using 
the  resources  of  the  private  market  under 
guaranty  and  insurance  arrangements. 
This  is  true  for  at  least  three  reasons: 

First.  The  capital  resources  of  the 
private  market  are  far  greater  than  those 
of  the  Government; 

Second.  We  could  not  have  Increased 
the  Federal  budget  and,  Indeed,  few  if  any 
of  us  would  have  wanted  to  Increase  the 
Federal  budget  to  the  degree  required 
to  provide  the  necessary  funds  through 
Government  loans;  and. 

Third.  While  Government  assistance 
was  required  to  get  the  necessary  pro- 
grams underway,  we  needed  the  flexibil- 
ity and  ingenuity  of  the  private  market 
to  carry  them  out  successfully. 

Federal  credit  programs,  working 
through  the  private  market,  help  to  make 
the  market  stronger,  more  competitive, 
and  better  able  to  serve  the  economy's 
needs  over  the  long  term. 

The  substitution  of  private  for  public 
credit  has  received  great  Impetus  since 
the  mid-1950's  under  a  program  of  asset 
sales.  This  consists  of  selling  loans — 
selling  the  loan  paper — which  is  gener- 
ated under  various  Federal  lending  pro- 
grams. 

The  policy  of  asset  sales,  begun  imder 
the  administration  of  President  Elsen- 
hower, has  been  endorsed  by  the  distin- 
guished private  Commission  on  Money 
and  Credit,  of  which  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Fowler  was  a  member  and 
which  issued  its  authoritative  report  in 
1961,  and  President  Kennedy's  Commit- 
tee on  Federal  Credit  Programs,  of  which 
former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon 
was  Chairman. 

Despite  major  efforts  to  draw  on  pri- 
vate credit,  the  volume  of  direct  Federal 
loans  outstanding  has  increased  in  recent 
years.  The  total  outstanding  was  $25.1 
billion  on  June  30,  1961.  and  $33.1  billion 
June  30,  1965. 

These  loans  have  direct  consequences 
on  the  Federal  budget — and,  thus,  on  the 
policies  followed  by  any  administration. 
Money  for  lending  programs  must  be 
budgeted,  even  though  it  will  be  repaid 
with  little  or  no  ultimate  net  costs  to  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

This  means  that  It  must  be  matched  by 
tax  revenue  or  by  additional  Treasury 
debt — or  else  that  it  must  take  the  place 
of  some  other  program,  which  then  must 
be  postponed  or  dropped.  It  should  not 
require  much  soul  searching  to  decide 
which  is  preferable — higher  taxes,  a 
larger  deficit,  postponement  or  eUmina- 
tion  of  some  other  Government  activity, 
or  greater  involvement  of  private  capital 
in  the  public  lending  programs. 
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Therefore,  I  strongly  favor  the  enact- 
ment this  year  of  the  Participation  Sales 
Act  of  1966  which  President  Johnson 
hsis  proposed,  to  broaden  and  make  avail- 
«U)le  on  a  Government-wide  basts  the  au- 
thority for  the  sale  of  participations  in 
pools  of  financial  assets  now  owned  by 
Federal  credit  agencies. 


ARE  THERE  DEFICIENCIES  IN 
CLOTHING  AND  MILITARY  SUP- 
PLIES IN  VIETNAM? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  all 
the  sudden  pronalnence  given  the  bomb 
shortage,  it  would  seem  excusable  for  the 
Pentagon  to  attempt  to  cover  up  any 
such  matter  of  military  significance. 
What  is  not  clear  is  how  the  Nation's 
supply  of  ammunition  was  allowed  to  de- 
teriorate while  U.S.  forces  were  being 
plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  military 
involvement  and  conflict,  but  this  and 
other  related  matters  will  hopefully  be 
resolved  as  soon  as  possible  if  only  to 
preclude  recurrences  of  this  serious 
nature. 

If  there  is  justification  for  withholding 
information  on  lack  of  ammunition  nec- 
essary to  lend  full  support  to  the  mili- 
tary effort,  similar  restrictions  would 
hardly  hold  true  so  far  as  any  deficien- 
cies In  clothing  or  other  material  affect- 
ing the  comfort  of  U.S.  fighting  person- 
nel are  concerned.  On  the  contrary, 
shortages  of  such  equipment  should  be 
publicized  as  widely  as  possible  if  only 
to  give  all  America  an  opportunity  to  join 
in  overcoming  the  deficiency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  full  gear  Is  not  avail- 
able to  all  servicemen  stationed  in  com- 
bat areas,  manufacturing  capacity  not 
now  engaged  in  military  production 
should  be  turned  forthwith  to  getting  out 
whatever  is  needed  on  the  frontllnes. 
Letters  to  parents  in  Permsylvania's  22d 
District  from  men  in  Vietnam  appeal  for 
such  items  as  combat  boots  and  fatigue 
clothes.  While  these  cases  may  be  iso- 
lated and  not  mdlcative  of  the  Defense 
Department's  general  supply  situation,  it 
is  a  national  duty  to  assure  full  equip- 
ment to  every  serviceman.  If  the  Penta- 
gon lacks  the  necessary  gear,  our  people 
should  be  so  informed  immediately  so 
that  all  hands  can  turn  to  in  every  way 
we  know  how  to  meet  the  demand. 

Another  matter  which  I  should  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
comes  from  a  hospital  corpsman  who 
urged  that  his  family  provide  him  with 
a  pistol  as  soon  as  possible.  A  N&vy  man 
asslg;ned  to  the  Marines,  he  maices  fre- 
quent rescue  missions  into  territory  in- 
fested with  Vietcong  and  is  in  need  of 
a  weapon  small  enough  to  be  accessible 
on  a  moment's  notice  in  the  event  of 
enemy  attack.  Thus  far  he  has  not  been 
able  to  obtain  a  pistol  of  any  sort  from 
military  oflBcials,  and  there  is  suspicion 
that  not  enough  are  available  for  all 
the  men  who  must  expose  themselves  to 
jungle  sorties?    His  parents  purchEised 


one  for  his  use,  however,  the  Post  OfQce 
Department  has  refused  to  mall  It.  If 
there  are  not  enough  side  arms  for  men 
who  need  them,  then  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  postal  rules  cannot  be  re- 
laxed to  provide  our  military  men  in  the 
front  lines  with  adequate  equipment. 

For  weeks  it  was  an  open  secret  that 
Defense  Department  agents  were  scour- 
ing Europe  in  search  of  bombs  at  what- 
ever price  they  could  get  them,  yet  the 
shortage  was  continually  denied  here  at 
home. 

If  indeed  firearms  essential  to  the  pro- 
tection of  our  fighting  men  are  In  short 
supply,  I  am  confident  that  a  call  to 
manufacturers,  dealers,  and  individuals 
would  quickly  close  the  gap — even  with- 
out having  to  pay  premium  prices. 

Everyone  wants  to  help  in  every  way 
possible  to  make  certain  that  combat 
forces  have  the  finest  equipment  pos- 
sible, but  maximum  effort  will  not  be  at- 
tained unless  we  are  given  the  full  truth 
about  the  supply  story. 


WELCOMES  INVESTIGATION  OP 
LEFTIST  STUDENT  GROUP 

Mr.   WAGGONNER.     Mr.   Speaker.  I 

ask  imanlmous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
October  of  last  year,  I  Introduced  a 
House  resolution  calling  for  an  Investi- 
gation of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  a  motley  collection  of  imbathed 
leftwlng  students,  heavily  infiltrated 
and  guided  by  Communist  elements. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  in  yesterday's 
New  York  Times  that  the  national  sec- 
retary of  the  society  is  squirming  in  pro- 
test over  probes  into  their  activities  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  I 
welcome  the  FBI  into  the  picture  for  I 
have  every  confidence  In  that  agency. 
I  have  equal  confidence  that  they  will 
find  that  this  collection  of  human 
garbage  calling  themselves  a  "society"  is 
made  up  of  more  tlian  just  SWINE,  as 
Cartoonist  Al  Capp  calls  them,  but  of 
blood-red  Communist  provocateurs.  It 
is  one  thing  to  be  a  SWINE,  students 
wildly  indignant  about  nearly  every- 
thing; it  is  another  to  be  a  dupe  of 
Communist  agents  and  their  tool  in  their 
efforts  to  imdermine  our  opposition  to 
the  hammer  and  sickle  in  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere. 

Freedom  of  speech  Is  not  at  stake  here, 
despite  what  the  Ivory  tower  professors 
woiild  have  us  believe.  Again,  freedom 
of  speech  and  association  are  one  thing; 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  In 
time  of  war  is  quite  another.  No  one  has 
that  right,  not  while  American  service- 
men are  dying  on  battlefields  to  preserve 
that  right  of  free  speech  and  association. 

This  investigation  is  long  overdue  and 
I  hope  there  will  be  no  foot  dragging 
imtU  it  lis  concluded. 

The  Times  story  makes  Interesting 
reading  and  I  Insert  it  here  In  the 
Record  for  all  to  see. 
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FBI  SaIU  To  B£  iNVEaTICATING  STUDENT  QROUP 

Opposed  to  War-  Organtzation  Sats 
CuAP-nas  AT  Yale  and  Weslztan  Arx  Un- 
der Scrutiny 

iBy  Peter  Klhss) 
The  aatlonai  secretary  of  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  asserted  yesterday  that 
there  "seema  to  tx-  a  national  Investigation" 
of  his  group  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

Paul  Booth,  the  22-year-ol  J  secretary,  said 
the  4-year-old  orgar.iziition  had  attacked  the 
U.S  role  in  the  Vietncim  war  and  had  sold 
16.000  copies  since  September  of  a  guide  on 
how  to  claim  conficlentious  objector  status 
In  the  draft. 

The  only  places  Mr  Booth  would  Identify 
as  areas  !n  which  Inquiries  had  been  made 
were  Wesleyan  College  m  MJddlecown,  Conn., 
and  Yale  University.  He  said  the  organiza- 
tion, with  a  '  democratic  radical  program." 
had  175  to  200  chapters  und  5,000  members, 
up  from  3,000  last  fall  Most  of  the  members 
iire  college  Btudenta,  he  said,  but  some  are 
In   high   schools   and   young   adult   groups. 

At  Wesleyan.  Stanley  Idzerda..  dean  of  the 
college  said  an  FBI  ^igent  had  asked  Jilm 
about  2  weeks  ago  for  names  of  all  students 
In  the  colleges  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  chapter,  and  had  been  refused  such 
data 

Mr  Idzerda  said  the  college  kept  no  such 
lists,  and  "we  consider  the  student's  activity 
his   own  rt.TiUr  " 

DANGERS    CrrKD 

"It's  uniortunate,"  he  added,  "that  & 
climate  of  suspicion  can  be  created  by  such 
activities  that  might  lead  some  studente  to 
be  more  clrcum.£pect  than  the  situation  re- 
quires. Tilings  like  this  can  be  a  dai^ger  to 
a  free  and  op>en  community  If  men  change 
their   behavior   becaiise  of  It." 

The  college's  semiweekly  newspaper,  the 
Wesleyan  Arg\is,  headlined  the  Incident  last 
Friday,  and  Mr  Idzerda  said  he  then  received 
another  FBI  visit  Saturday  That  time,  he 
said,  an  agent  contended  there  hafl  been  a 
"mlsunderst.indlng."  and  asserted  there  "*"«* 
no  Investigation  of  the  society.  bi:t  rather 
an  Inquiry  !nto  "possible  Infiltration  of  the 
SDS  chapter  by  Communist  Influence." 

A  sp«.jke8nian  for  the  F^I  office  at  New 
Haven  said  List  night  that  the  Bureau 
"makes  inquiries  every  d:\y  on  campuses 
throughcnit  the  country — we  Investigate  175 
type*  of  violations,  security  a.s  well  as 
criminal," 

The  spokesman  sjUd  F'BI  files  were  "con- 
fidential "  but.  he  lidded,  'With  respect  to  the 
statement  'hat  we  questioned  roommates  of 
SDS  members  at    Yale,  this  Is  not  true." 

METHODS    ASSAILED 

EUnt  members  of  the  society's  Wesleyan 
chapter  had  decried  such  alleged  questioning 
at  Yale  In  an  article  in  the  Argus.  The  arti- 
cle asserted  that  If  the  FBI  wished  Informa- 
tion about  member's  beliefs.  It  should  have 
Its  agents  directly  question  the  Individuals 
concerned  " 

Reached  at  the  society's  national  office  In 
Chicago.  Mr  Booth,  who  has  been  the  or- 
ganization's full-time  secretary  since  Nicho- 
las deB  Katze.ibach  had  t< '.ci  a  Chicago  news 
conference  last  October  that  the  society  wsts 
among  groups  figuring  In  a  Justice  Depart- 
ment inquiry   into   the  antldr.ift   movement. 

Mr  Booth  asserted,  however,  that  his 
group  s  activity  had  been  legal — "counseling 
and  giving  information  on  conscientious  ob- 
jectlon"--and  there  was  apparently  no  in- 
vestigation at  that  time 

He  suggested  that  the  FBI  Inquiries  began 
last  month  partly  because  of  some  totally 
false  statements"  about  t^.e  society.  Also, 
he  said.  Individual  chapters  took  part  in 
demonstrations  against  the  V;pt"air.  war  last 
mont^..  Including  fasts  at  Wesleyan  and  other 
places. 


Sarah  Murpbjr,  20-year-ol(l  coordinator  of 
the  society's  New  York  region,  s&ld  last  night 
that  she  luiew  of  no  member  or  school  ofD- 
clal  involved  with  38  to  30  chapters  who  had 
been  directly  contacted  by  the  FBI  about 
society  activities. 


CALIFORNIA       STATE       ASSEMBLY 
PRAISES  REPRESENTATIVE  MOSS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  Include  a  resolution  by  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature  regarding  Mr. 
John  E.  Moss,  of  California. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  California 
State  Assembly  recently  adopted  a  reso- 
lution, coauthored  by  57  assemblymen, 
commending  our  colleague,  John  Moss, 
for  his  "continuous  battle  to  keep  open 
the  channels  of  Information  for  free  ac- 
cess by  the  public  and  the  press." 

The  resolution,  which  wtis  approved 
unanimously,  states  that  John  Moss  is 
"regarded  nationwide  by  members  of  the 
press  corps  as  the  country's  most  active 
official  exponent  of  the  people's  right  to 
know  about  their  Government." 

I  commend  this  resolution  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 

"H.  Rm.  136 
"Resolution  relative  to  Representative  John 
E.  Moss  by  Assemblyman  Z'Berg,  March  22, 
1966 

"■Whereas  Congressman  John  E.  Moss,  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  Califor- 
nia's Third  Congressional  District,  a  former 
member  of  the  California  State  Assembly, 
has  been  untiring  In  his  role  as  a  guardian 
of  the  people's  right  to  free  access  of  infor- 
mation and  to  luiow  about  their  Qovem- 
ment;  and 

"■Whereas  Representative  John  E.  Moss  has 
been  chairman  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Subcommittee  on  Oovernment  In- 
formation since  Its  creation  on  June  0, 
1956:  and 

"Whereas  Representative  Moss  has  stated 
that  'Information  Is  a  major  resource  In  a 
democracy,  for  government  by  the  people 
must  rest  upon  the  premise  that  the  people 
and  their  elected  representatives  are  well 
Informed  about  the  activities  of  their,  gov- 
ernment': and 

"Whereas  Representative  Moss  maintains 
a  long  active  record  In  behalf  of  an  open-door 
policy  for  news  media  and  against  restric- 
tions on  press  freedom,  and  Is  regarded  na- 
tionwide by  members  of  the  press  corps  as 
the  country's  most  active  official  exponent 
of  the  people's  right  to  know  about  their 
Government:   and 

"Whereas  Representative  Moss  Is  dedicated 
to  the  principle  that  freedom  of  the  press  Is 
a  foundation  stone  of  American  liberty,  and 
he  believes  'the  rights  to  Information  are 
Inherent  in  the  rights  of  speech  and  press': 
and 

"Whereas  Representative  Moss  has  a  deep 
conviction  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  be 
informed  about  government  inaction,  a  right 
to  have  maximum  Information  about  govern- 
ment officials'  stewardship  of  the  public 
trust :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
California,  That  the  members  commend  Rep- 
resentative John  E.  Moss  for  his  continuous 
b.ittle  to  keep  open  the  channels  of  informa- 
tion for  free  access  by  the  public  and  the 
press;  and  be  It  further 


"Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
assembly  is  directed  to  transmit  suitably  pre- 
pared copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Repre- 
sentative John  E.  Moss." 

REQUEST  FOR  UNANIMOUS  CONSENT 

Mr.  Z'berg  was  granted  unanimous  consent 
to  take  up  House  Resolution  136  without 
reference  to  committee  or  file. 

Resolution  read. 

MXMBERS  MADE  COAUTHORS  OF  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  136 

Mr.  Z'berg  was  granted  unanlmoiis  con- 
sent that  all  members  so  desiring  be  placed 
upon  House  Resolution  136  as  coauthors. 

ROLLCALL 

The  following  members  indicated  a  desire 
to  become  coauthors;  Assemblymen  Allen, 
Alqulst,  Ashcraft.  Badham.  Barnes,  Bee! 
BeUenson,  Biddle,  Burgener,  Burton,  Carrelli 
Chapel,  Collier,  Conrad,  Cusanovlch,  Daniel- 
son,  Dannemeyer,  Davis,  Deukmejlan,  DUU, 
Dymally,  Elliott,  Fenton,  Flournoy,  Foran,' 
Oarrigus,  Oonsalves,  Greene,  Harvey  Johnson, 
Ray  E.  Johnson,  Kennlck,  Knox.  Lanterman, 
McMillan,  Meyers,  Mills,  Monagan,  Morettl, 
Pattee,  Porter,  Quimby,  Ryan.  Shoemaker, 
Soto.  Stanton,  Stevens,  Thomas.  Unruh! 
Veneman,  Veysey,  Waldle,  Warren.  Whet- 
more.  WilUamson,  Wlnton,  and  Young. 

Resolution  read,  as  amended,  and  adopted 
unanimously. 
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WELDON  JAMES  RESIGNS  POSITION 
AS  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  OF  LOUIS- 
VILLE, KY.,  COURIER- JOURNAL. 
TO  ENTER  MARINE  CORPS 

Mr.  BOGGS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  news- 
paperman has  let  us  know  where  he 
stands  on  Vietnsun.  Weldon  James,  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  Louisville.  Ky..  Cou- 
rier-Journal, has  resigned  his  job  to  en- 
ter the  Marine  Corps  to  show  his  support 
for  our  policy  in  southeast  Asia.  In  do- 
ing so  he  has  written  a  remarkable  fare- 
well address,  one  that  bears  reading  by 
sdl  Americans,  regardless  of  their  feeling 
on  our  policy. 

The  article,  published  April  14,  1966,  is 
preceded  by  a  note  from  Mr.  James' 
editor,  Barry  Bingham. 

The  note  and  article  follow: 

Note  Prom  the  Editor 

Weldon  James,  in  the  statement  which  ap- 
pears below,  is  clearly  acting  on  principle  In 
a  cause  which  commands  his  deep  conviction. 

He  Is  one  of  the  fortunate  people  who  can 
see  the  Issue  of  Vietnam  in  clear,  sharp  out- 
lines of  black  and  white.  I  share  with  mil- 
lions of  Americans  the  unhappy  necessity  of 
viewing  It  In  Infinitely  varying  shades  of 
gray. 

I  cannot  In  good  conscience  support  every 
aspect  of  the  official  American  position.  I 
cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  find  the  release  of 
condemning  our  whole  policy  and  demanding 
American  withdrawal. 

The  man  who  Is  owner  and  editor  of  a 
newspaper  must  shoulder  the  burden  of  edi- 
torial policy  decisions.  I  listen  to  my  valued 
associates,  such  as  Weldon  James,  with  re- 
sp>ect  as  well  as  affection.  But  the  final  re- 
sponsibility for  the  editorial  page  cannot  be 


divided.    I  can  only  act  on  my  conscience,  as 
Weldon  James  Is  acting  on  his. 

— Barbt  Bingham. 

Statement  by  Weldon  James 

This  is  one  editorial  only  a  great  newspaper 
could  Invite  anyone  to  write  and  to  sign. 

I  quit.  I  resign  as  an  associate  editor  of 
the  Courier-Journal.  I  am  going  on  active 
duty  in  the  Marine  Corps  to  testify  to  my 
belief  that  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam  Is  right — 
and  that  the  quicker  more  nevsrspajiers  and 
more  people  give  the  President  solid  support, 
the  shorter  and  less  dangerously  complicated 
the  war  there  will  be. 

The  Courier-Journal,  as  Its  readers  know, 
Is  no  appeaser  on  Vietnam,  no  advocate  of 
U.S.  withdrawal.  But  It  does  not  speak  with 
the  sharpness  I  believe  the  continuing  crisis 
demands. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  was  right 
about  Vietnam  in  1954,  right  when  President 
Kennedy  Increased  otir  Involvement,  right 
when  President  Johnson  did  likewise,  and 
right  to  commit,  in  the  President's  words, 
"whatever  It  takes"  to  deny  the  Communists 
a  military  triiunph  there. 

I  believe  Lyndon  Johnson  is  as  right  as 
Roosevelt,  as  timely  as  Tnmian,  as  cautiously 
correct  as  Kennedy,  and  as  entitled  to  Elsen- 
hower's and  the  Nation's  support  as  the 
Courier-Journal  used  to  say  In  editorials  I 
wrote. 

But  the  Courler-J«irnal,  like  some  other 
great  newspapers,  no  longer  takes  a  forth- 
right stand  on  this  paramount  Issue.  I  re- 
spect the  conscientiousness  of  Its  reasoning, 
but  I  am  not  convinced. 

NO   TIME  to   plat   HAMLET 

This  is  no  time  for  the  press  of  a  great  na- 
tion to  play  Hamlet — or  Llppmann.  Walter 
Llppmann's  gloom  about  the  Truman  doc- 
trine was  100  percent  wrong.  That  doctrine 
played  a  decisive  role  In  converting  the  So- 
viet Union  to  a  belief  In  peaceful  coexistence. 
Its  great  dividend  Is  the  historic  rift  between 
Peking  and  Moscow  today. 

Mr.  Llppmann's  China-doorstep  arguments 
about  southeast  Asia  today  are  Identical  with 
his  Russia-doorstep  arguments  about  Greece 
and  Turkey  In  1947 — and  I  believe  identically 
fallacious  about  what  the  United  States 
should  do  and  can  do. 

The  Courier-Journal  has  not  endorsed  the 
Llppmann  line,  nor  has  It  been  guilty  of  the 
vacillation  or  the  silence  or  the  yes-buts  of 
a  good  part  of  the  American  press  that  have 
misled  both  Hanoi  and  Peking.  But  in  re- 
cent months  It  has  been  something  less  than 
decisive.  And  all  this  across  the  Nation  has 
nurtured  honest  confusion  of  the  minority  in 
this  country — and  unintentionally  encour- 
aged the  sit-ins,  the  draft-card  biuTiers,  the 
neolsolatlonlst  belief  that  if  only  the  United 
States  were  to  withdraw  from  southeast  Asia 
(or  any  other  trouble  spot) ,  the  world  would 
have  instant  peace. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  Issues  In  south- 
east Asia  are  terribly  complex,  or  contend 
that  we  have  not  made  mistakes  there.  It 
would  be  a  miracle  If  we  had  not.  And  I  fully 
respect  the  honest  doubts  and  anxieties  of 
some  of  my  colleagues  and  of  other  thought- 
ful Americans  who  differ  with  my  views.  But 
I  believe  it  is  past  time  they  resolved  them 
and  Invoked  positive  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent. This  could,  In  my  emphatic  belief, 
keep  the  war  limited — and  help  to  shorten 
It. 

Diversity  of  critical  opinion  Is  not  only  a 
right  but  the  great  strength  of  a  democracy, 
and  no  American  I  know  would  limit  It.  But 
there  Is  enough  evidence  at  hand  for  the 
American  Jury  to  reach  a  verdict  on  Vietnam. 
The  evidence  Is  not  just  two  decades  of  his- 
tory but  the  exposition  of  that  history  and 
of  the  facts  today  by  the  President,  the  Vice 
President,  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  De- 
fense, Averell  Harrlman,  McGeorge  Bundy, 
Md  a  host  of  others. 


At'  moments  in  history  when  their  declara- 
tions had  a  powerful  and  useful  impact  on 
pubUc  opinion,  the  Courier- Journal's  Henry 
Watterson  said  "to  hell  with  the  Hohenzol- 
lems"  and  Mark  Ethridge  and  Barry  Bing- 
ham said  in  effect  "to  hell  with  Hitler" — and 
Bingham  went  Into  the  Navy  before  Pearl 
Harbor  to  show  where  he  stood.  I  hold  it  is 
past  time  to  say  to  hell  with  Ho — and  to 
speed  him  toward  that  destination  until  he 
sees  the  virtues  of  the  conference  table. 

Tturt  solution  manifestly  Is  lmp>06slble  as 
long  as  Ho  believes  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  Indeed,  as  he  long  ago  boasted,  weary, 
waver,  and  withdraw. 

If  we  don't  get  the  message  to  Ho  now, 
the  need  to  get  it  to  Mao  Tse-tung  will  be  up- 
on us  In  time.  He's  told  us  what  he  plans. 
It  Is  as  foolish  to  laugh  at  his  boasts  and 
Red  China's  "weakness"  now  as  it  was  to 
laugh  at  "that  clown  Hitler"  and  Nazi  Ger- 
many's "weakness"  in  the  1930's. 

Some  of  my  good  but  regrettably  misin- 
formed friends  have  attributed  the  positlve- 
ness  of  my  views  to  my  long  ties  with  the 
Marine  Corps,  Instead  of  to  reason,  logic,  and 
a  lifelong.study  of  history. 

This  Is  nonsense,  of  course.  The  Marine 
Corps  has  no  foreign  policy.  It  has  no  poli- 
tics. Sound  out  six  marine  sergeants — or 
six  marine  generals,  for  that  matter — and 
you'll  find  as  many  differing  "experts"  on 
foreign  affairs  and  politics  as  you'll  find  in 
the  comer  tavern. 

The  Marine  Corps,  as  a  long  succession  of 
Its  Commandants  have  made  plain,  has  but 
one  Job.  That  Is,  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
civilian  Commander  In  Chief,  the  President. 

But  the  Marine  Corps  does  teach  the  uses 
of  disciplined  rage  and  the  application  of 
"measured  strength" — exactly  what  the 
United  States  Is  employing  In  Vietnam  to- 
day. And  it  has  been  asking  for  Reserves 
to  volunteer.  I  am  proud  It  believes  I  can 
be  of  some  use  to  It  now,  thanks  in  great 
part  to  the  generosity  with  which  the 
Courier-Journal  over  the  years  has  enabled 
me  to  advance  my  training  in  Marine  Corps 
schools,  the  National  War  College,  and  with 
Navy  and  Marine  forces  on  the  job  in  Europe 
and  the  Orient. 

A  few  comments  on  the  national  scene: 

It  Is  well-nigh  Incredible  to  me  that  some 
self-styled  Uberal  Democrats  should  be  ig- 
noring the  posthvimous  revelation  by  his  son 
of  Adlai  Stevenson's  true  position  on  Viet- 
nam (the  Courier- Journal,  of  course,  took 
sensible  editorial  notice  of  this).  It  Is  even 
more  shocking  that  they  should  be  seeking 
to  explain  away  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey's  vigorous  and  persuasive  sup- 
port of  the  President's  policies  as  the  calcu- 
lated Insincerity  of  "a  White  House  captive." 
They  owe  It  to  their  label — and  to  the 
country — to  go  back  and  ponder  what  John 
F.  Kennedy  said  and  did  about  Vietnam. 

DE    OAXTLLE'S     ABStTRO     EQUATION 

I  believe  that  the  worst  bit  of  mischief- 
making  about  southeast  Asia  has  been  per- 
petrated by  the  President  of  France.  NATO 
aside.  It  Is  appalling  that  De  Gaulle  can  in- 
duce anyone  anywhere  to  accept  his  absurd 
equation  of  U.S.  aid  to  South  Vietnam  with 
France's  vain  attempt,  against  Anglo-Amer- 
ican advice  and  warning  to  hold  on  to  her 
colonial  empire  In  Indochina  after  World 
■War  II.  But  when  I  discussed  Vietnam  with 
some  hundreds  of  the  Nation's  college  stu- 
dent editors  In  New  York  recently,  I  dis- 
covered that  some — a  thin  minority,  fortu- 
nately— have  Indeed  accepted  ■this  absurdity 
as  "fact." 

The  Courier-Journal,  to  Its  credit,  has  not 
encouraged  the  absurdities  of  the  super- 
liberal  Democrats  or  the  French  equatlon- 
Ists.  But  It  has  net  yet  attacked  them  with 
the  vigor  I  think  they  demand. 

To  longtime  readers  of  the  Cotrrier- 
Joumal  I  must  observe  that  I  came  to  Louls- 
vUle  some  17  years  ago  on  handsome  prom- 


ises, handsomely  kept — that  I  would  have 
t^e  for  foreign  travel  and  lecturing  and 
other  writing,  and  would  wear  no  man's  col- 
lar, and  be  paid  to  argue  and  to  criticize 
the  newspaper  from  front  page  to  back,  and 
be  expected  to  write  nothing  If  I  "lost  the 
argument." 

Well,  I  have  lost  the  big  one  now,  and 
so  I  am  leaving.  But  the  grief  Is  purely 
professional.  I  leave  with  regret  for  my  lack 
of  persuasiveness,  and  with  my  high  regard 
and  liking  for  my  editorial  colleagues  Intact. 

That  goes  especially  for  Molly  Clowes — 
no  difference  of  opinion  could  ever  diminish 
the  professional  admiration  and  the  deep  af- 
fection I  have  for  her — and  for  Barry  Bing- 
ham, a  comrade  In  arms  in  Europ>e  and  the 
Pacific,  a  close  friend  since  1942.  whose  ex- 
ample of  1941   I  am  now  following. 


ARMED       SERVICES        COMMITTEE 
MEMBER  CHARGES  DEFENSE  DE- 
PARTMENT WITH  EVASION— REP- 
RESENTATIVE    DURWARD     HALL 
SAYS      BOMB      PURCHASE      CON- 
TRADICTS  "POLICY" 
Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 
The   SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  contin- 
ued mismanagement  of  our  Defense  Es- 
tablishment   by    Secretary    McNamara 
gives  me  great  worry  and  concern  as  a 
member  of  this  body's   Committee   on 
Armed  Services.     Within  the  past  few 
days,  we  have  learned  of  a  large  acquisi- 
tion of  750  pound  bombs  from  a  West 
German  firm,  and  the  Republic.  Accord- 
ing to  the  news  reports,  our  Government 
paid  almost   15  times  the  amount  the 
bombs  were  sold  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  January  of  this  year,  I 
initiated  an  inquiry  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  concerning  our  poUcy  in  re- 
gard to  reacqulsitlon  of  various  cate- 
gories of  ammunition  from  European 
sources. 

I  want  to  quote  from  a  reply  I  received 
dated  March  31,  and  signed  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  John  McNaugh- 
ton.  referring  to  shells  and  bombs  being 
reacquired  from  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany. 
The  letter  says,  in  part: 

The  price  of  this  material  cannot  be 
given  precisely  at  this  time.  Some  of  it  was 
given  originally  as  grant-in-aid,  and  some 
of  It  was  sold  to  Germany.  The  guiding  prin- 
ciple on  reacqulsitlon  is.  of  course,  that  we 
will  pay  no  more  for  the  material  than  was 
paid  to  us  when  It  was  sold. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  this 
administration  has  never  been  too  both- 
ered by  principles,  or  at  least  there  are 
some  strong  differences  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes principle.  But  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  says  on  March  31  that 
the  guiding  principle  on  reacqulsitlon  Is 
that  we  will  pay  no  more  for  the  miate- 
rlal  than  was  paid  to  us  when  it  was  sold, 
something  is  wrong,  not  in  Denmark,  but 
right  here  in  Washington,  right  down  at 
the  Pentagon,  and  right  In  the  ofiQce  of 
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the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Who  can  tne 
American  people  believe'^  Wliat  can  they 
believe?  How  much  more  mismanage- 
ment of  our  Defense  organization  can 
we  stand'' 

Who,  I  ask,  is  stretching  "he  'credi- 
bility gap'^ 

I  realize  that  the  Secretary  h&&  left  a 
snuili  loophole  by  making  po  direct  ref- 
erence in  his  letter  to  me',  about  reac- 
quisition  from  private  firms,  rather  than 
from  the  West  German  Republic.  But 
the  nature  of  my  Inquiry  was  such  that 
it  covered  all  possibilities. 

Indeed,  my  initial  inqulrj-  states  as  fol- 
lows . 

I  would  like  to  know  If  there  haa  be«n  a 
sizable  purctiMe  of  small  arms  aramunltion 
by  the  Umt<»d  States  from  any  West  German 
or  other  foreign  firm. 

The  Secretary  specifically  referre<l  to 
bombs  and  shells,  so  it  is  obvious  his  an- 
swer covered  more  than  just  small  arms 
ammunition 

Furthermore,  In  an  earlier  reply  dated 
January  28,  1965,  Mr.  McNaughton  said: 

I;  sliouid  be  noted  that  no  private  firm  is 
Involved,  this  is  a  transaction  between  gov- 
ernments. 

In  answer  to  my  second  letter  of  in- 
quiry, much  wa-s  evaded  and  left  unan- 
swered as  perusal  of  the  correspondence 
would  reveal 

It  now  becomes  clear  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  was  evasive  in  their  re- 
ply to  my  Inquiry,  and  furthermore  that, 
when  they  did  provide  additional  infor- 
mation, they  not  only  Ignored  the  ac- 
quisition of  bombs  at  a  much  higher  price 
than  we  sold  them  for  originally,  but  that 
they  also  pretended  to  be  following  a  flrm 
policy,  which  events  now  prove  to  have 
been  nonexistent. 

Just  how  far  does  the  right  to  He  have 
to  be  extended  to  protect  the  Image  of 
Secretary  McNamara? 


PRESERVING  THE  POLITICAL  INDE- 
PENDENT STATUS  OF  OUR  FED- 
ERAL CIVIL  SERVICE  systi:m 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  a  newspaper 
article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  N'ELSEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  iLse  once 
again,  as  I  often  have  in  the  past,  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  this  House  a  matter 
of  concern  to  those  of  us  who  are  inter- 
ested in  preserving  the  political  inde- 
pendent status  of  our  Federal  civil  .serv- 
ice system.  Time  after  time  I  have  ad- 
dressed myself  to  such  transgressions  as 
fund  solicitations  from  employees  m  the 
classified  service,  political  arm  twisting, 
and  lax  enforcement  of  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act. 

The  incident  to  which  I  have  refer- 
ence today,  however,  can  possibly  be  of 
greater  significance  to  the  degradation 
of  the  civil  service  than  any  to  which  I 
have  discussed  before  This  has  to  do 
with   the  appearance  of  the  Chairman 


of  tile  Civil  Servloe  Commission  Itself  as 
the  principal  speaker  at  a  $50-a-plate 
campaign  fund  raising  affair  on  Monday 
night  of  this  week.  Truly  this  must  be 
a  case  of  the  fox  being  the  guard  of  the 
chlckeris. 

In  his  "Federal  Spotlight"  column  of 
the  Washington  Star  this  Monday. 
Joseph  Young  observes: 

It  la  the  first  time  In  memory  that  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Civil  Service  Commiaslon,  which  la 
supposed  to  stay  completely  out  of  political 
matters,  haa  spoken  at  a  p<riltlcal  fund- 
raising  affair. 

Now  we  find  that  the  Chairman  him- 
self, who  in  the  past  has  also  played  the 
role  of  a  political  lobbyist  for  the  admln- 
Isti^tlon.  Incidentally,  has  gone  a  step 
further  by*violatlng  the  unwritten  law 
and  tradition  which  guided  those  before 
him  assigned  as  protectors  of  the  almost 
century-old  civil  service  system. 

The  enactment  of  the  Pendleton  Act 
In  1883  grew  out  of  the  fetid,  sordid 
spoils  system  of  the  post-Civil  War  period 
which  culminated  In  the  assassination  of 
President  Garfield  by  a  disappointed 
oflBceseeker.  Are  we  to  return  to  the  old 
spoils  system  with  John  Macy  leading  the 
retreat? 

What  did  Mr.  Macy  have  to  say  about 
his  indulging  In  an  evening  of  partisan 
political  activity  at  a  fundralslng  din- 
ner? He  Is  reported  to  have  seen  no 
wrong  in  his  being  the  star  attraction 
at  this  political  affair  since  his  speech 
would  be  nonpolltlcal. 

I  daresay  the  tragedy  of  all  this  Is 
compounded  by  the  Chairman's  appar- 
ently not  realizing  the  significance  of  his 
action.  He — of  all  people — should  be 
the  first  to  recognize  the  rank  Impro- 
priety of  his  action.  If  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commisslcm  has  no 
greater  appreciation  for  the  responsi- 
bilities of  his  position  than  this  would 
Indicate,  then  he  certainly  by  his  own 
admission  disqualifies  himself  from  fur- 
ther service  on  the  Ccwnmlsslon. 

Mr.  Yoimg's  article  is  as  follows: 

iProm  Washington  (D,C.)  8Ur.  Apr.  19,  IMS] 

Campaign  Dinnxr  Spxxcr  Tonight  Not  a  Bit 

Political,  Mact  Sats 

(By  Joseph  Young) 

A  lot  of  eyebrows  are  being  raised  over  the 
fact  £hat  ClvU  Service  Commission  Chairman 
John  Macy  la  going  to  be  the  principal 
speaker  tonight  at  the  $50  a  plate  campaign 
fund-raising  dinner  for  Representative 
Clam:nc«  Long,  Democrat,  of  Mai7land. 

It  la  the  first  time  in  memory  that  a  mem- 
ber of  the  CivU  Service  Commission,  which  Is 
supposed  to  stay  completely  out  of  political 
matters,  has  spoken  at  a  poUtlcal  fund-raia- 
Ing  affair.  Maryland'a  two  Democratic 
Senators — Danixl  Brkwstxx  and  Josxph 
Tydenqs — will  alao  attend,  Brkwstkr  aa  the 
toastmaster  and  Tthings  as  ofllclal  greeter. 

Macy  says  hla  speech  will  be  completely 
nonpolltlcal,  that  It  will  deal  with  the  C3ov- 
ernmenfa  manpower  problems.  He  aaya  that 
Long  la  a  longtime  friend  and  was  one  of  hla 
teachers  at  Wealeyan  University. 

"There  la  nothing  in  my  apeech  that  can 
be  Interpreted  In  any  way  as  a  political  en- 
dorsement," Macy  said. 

However,  the  speech  recalls  the  uproar 
among  Republicans  In  Congress  last  year 
when  Macy  acted  as  a  oongreealonal  liaison 
man  for  President  Johnson  In  trying  to  Une 
up  support  for  several  key  administration 


bills  not  in  the  least  connected  with  cItu 
service. 


MORE  ABOUT  NATO 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  Is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  expand  somewhat  on  my  earlier 
remarks  of  April  6  relative  to  the  evolving 
NATO  dilemma. 

While  I  am  not  privy  to  the  inner  de- 
liberations of  oiir  Government,  and  so 
must  depend  upon  traditional  news 
sources  and  transcripts,  these  do  not  In 
truth  give  me  much  confidence  that  the 
United  States  is  handling  this  problem 
matiu-ely  and  retilistlcally. 

Certainly,  along  with  most  Americans, 
I  profoundly  regret  the  recent  decisions 
of  the  French  nation,  oiu-  historic  ally. 
In  my  view  her  withdrawal  from  the 
NATO  command  structure,  as  distinct 
from  the  alliance,  is  not  in  the  best  mili- 
tary and  political  interests  of  either 
France  or  the  other  allies. 

Much  of  the  soul  searching  which  is 
now  going  on,  however  helpful  In  restor- 
ing some  emotional  balance,  is  Irrelevant. 
To  be  sure,  we  are  not  blameless;  Amer- 
ican attitudes  and  policies  have  in  sev- 
eral instances  crystallized  De  Gaulle's 
suspicions  of  American  motives,  and  thus 
have  emboldened  him.  Perhaps  this  was 
Inevitable,  given  the  realization  that  our 
diplomatic  instincts  on  the  world  scene, 
as  a  global  power,  are  necessarily  dif- 
ferent from  and  maybe  irreconcilable 
with  those  of  General  de  Gaulle.  The 
French  decisions  may  have  come  regard- 
less of  any  past  American  endeavors  to 
attime  our  poUcy  more  closely  with 
French  Interests. 

However,  what  concerns  me  most  is 
our  official  approach  to  this  imalterable 
fact  of  French  disengagement.  Are  the 
14  members,  spurred  on  by  the  United 
States,  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  complete 
intransigence?  Are  we  to  consume  our 
mental  faculties  in  a  restless  search  for 
wordy,  meaningless  communiques  In  or- 
der to  cement  a  wall  against  French 
policy?  Does  our  Interest  lie  In  an  at- 
tempt, however  unrewarding  and  illu- 
sory, to  punish  the  mutineer?  To  isolate 
him  through  outraged  cH>lnlon? 

Such  posturing,  self-defeating  and 
narrow  In  terms  of  long-range  American 
Interests,  is  being  espoused  by  well- 
meaning  but  embittered  people.  Strug- 
gling daily  with  unseecoly  events  they 
cannot  control,  aggravated  by  the  widen- 
ing gap  between  their  dreams  and  un- 
pleasant facts,  many  of  our  Atlanticlsts, 
In  £uid  out  of  the  State  Department,  are 
propelling  policy  In  a  deliberate  anti- 
French  direction.  High  officials  of  our 
Government  Imply  that  the  United 
States  simply  cannot  accept  the  im- 
moral, childish  behavior  of  this  ungrate- 
ful upstart,  tearing  agreements  to  pieces, 
placing  demands,  disrupting  what  are 
thought  to  be  essential  security  arrange- 
ments. 

The  tenor  of  the  American  response 
thus  far  indicates  that  we  may  be  pre- 
pared to  totally  Ignore  France  in  recast- 
ing the  NATO  structure.    It  would  be  a 
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serious  error,  in  reshaping  the  organiza- 
tion, if  the  14  allies  resurrected  their 
military  relationship  in  such  a  way  that 
the  French  Government  could  not  give 
some  practical  application  to  the  mutual 
defense  pledge. 

Instead,  there  seems  to  be  an  inclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
handle  the  French  Government  as  If  It 
were  a  renegade. 

Recent  pronouncements  and  actions  by 
our  Government  give  cause  for  the 
greatest  anxiety.  We  have  engaged  In 
hasty  attempts  to  mobilize  European 
opinion  against  French  policy,  showing 
an  utter  lack  of  diplomatic  tact  and 
perspective.  In  addition  to  giving  voice 
to  hurt  feelings,  we  have  reiterated  in 
dreary  fashion  our  traditional  belief  in 
integration,  amounting  to  a  sort  of  Mon- 
day morning  rehsish  of  spent  ideas,  un- 
impressive because  it  all  comes  too  late. 

The  bankruptcy  of  this  initial  position 
may  succeed  eventually  in  dividing 
Europe  against  itself.  Indeed,  we  have 
already  contributed  measurably  toward 
undermining  that  crucial  Franco-Ger- 
man rapprochement  which  Is  elemen- 
tary to  the  future  peace  of  Europe. 

As  far  as  France  is  concerned,  we  are 
assured  that  in  wartime  the  French 
forces  will  necessarily  be  imited  with 
our  own  In  any  common  conflict.  The 
Foreign  Minister  has  reaffirmed  the 
NATO  pledge,  to  the  effect  that  If  any 
member  is  subject  to  an  unprovoked  at- 
tack, then  all  the  members  are  bound 
to  go  to  Its  defense.  He  has  denied, 
publicly,  that  France  will  in  the  future 
withdraw  from  the  alliance.  Further- 
more, I  believe  the  French  Government 
is  receptive  to  discussing  with  its  allies 
the  assumption  of  some  prearrangements 
which  are  essential  to  give  effect  to  the 
NATO  commitment. 

French  policy  distinguishes  between 
the  integrated  organization  and  the  al- 
liance as  such.  And  second,  It  rejects  the 
possibility  of  a  European  ground  war 
without  recourse  to  nuclear  weapons, 
which  remain  under  national  control. 
Hence  the  British,  the  Russians,  and  the 
Americans  have  a  unilateral  option  here, 
and  it  may  come  into  play  on  French  soil 
without  French  say-so. 

If,  as  the  French  believe,  any  European 
conflict  is  to  be  resolved  on  the  basis  of 
nuclear  weaponry,  under  other  than 
French  control,  then  I  would  admit  that 
Prance  lacks  leverage  over  her  own  ulti- 
mate preservation.  Objectively,  this  Is 
not  disadvantageous  to  Prance;  our  nu- 
clear umbrella  is  credible;  but  this  de- 
pendence, which  causes  the  French 
Government  discomfort,  shotild  be  com- 
prehensible if  not  wholly  valid. 

It  is  possible  that  President  de  Gaulle 
wishes  to  open  the  way  toward  a  singular 
political  rapprochement  with  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, thereby  freeing  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  play  in  central  Europe  a  pre- 
dominant role  in  the  settlement  of  all 
outstanding  continental  problems.  These 
relate  not  only  to  Germany  but  to  the 
eyoivement  of  Uie  East  European  satel- 
lites. At  the  same  time,  this  prescrip- 
tion would  effectively  remove  French 
fears  that  Am«rlca  could  Itself  deal  bi- 
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laterally  with  Russia,  without  consulta- 
tion with  Prance  on  issues  which  affect 
her  status  and  security  in  E)urope. 

While  not  discounting  this  eventuality, 
it  is  Incumbent  upon  the  United  States 
to  move  tactfully  and  calmly  at  this 
point  to  reformulate  this  NATO  orga- 
nization as  I  suggested  on  Api-11  6.  It 
must  be  done  in  a  fashion  which  suits 
our  allies  and  accommodates  the  special 
relationship  which  France  insists  upon 
for  herself.  Differences  have  already 
emerged  among  the  allies  as  to  how  this 
alliance  is  to  be  sustained.  The  United 
States  could  lose  everything  by  enforc- 
ing the  adoption  of  unpopular  methods, 
or  by  simply  redressing  tired  and  doc- 
trinaire policies. 

I  hope  very  much  that  we  wUl  have  the 
good  sense  to  cast  hypocrisy  and  pretense 
aside,  and  mutually  effect  a  system  which 
is  both  practicable  and  takes  account  of 
the  existing  realities. 


NOW    WE    ARE    APOLOGIZING    FOR 
FIGHTING  IN  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonner]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  months,  as  the  doves  and  the 
chickens  have  continued  to  flutter 
around  Washington  urging  on  the  Pres- 
ident a  policy  of  retreat,  negotiation,  and 
appeasement  in  Vietnam,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  administration  has  had  to  spend 
unnecessary  time  assuring  the  people  of 
this  country  and  the  enemy  as  well,  that 
we  are  in  Vietnam  to  stay  and  to  win. 

If  anyone  within  the  administration 
has  any  wonder  why  the  people  are  un- 
certain of  our  Intentions,  confused  about 
our  aims  or  unconvinced  about  our  de- 
termination, they  need  look  no  further 
than  the  front  p£ige  of  the  Washington 
Post.  In  a  story  in  yesterday's  Post,  the 
headline  stated  that  "U.S.  Denies  Es- 
calating Vietnam  War."  An  unidentified 
Pentagon  spokesman  went  to  great  pains 
to  apologize  for  our  strikes  against  two 
antiaircraft  missile  sites  on  the  outskirts 
of  Hanoi  and  to  assure  everyone,  friend 
and  enemy  alike,  that  these  strikes  were 
defensive  in  nature  only. 

Instead  of  speakiiig  positively  and 
firmly  about  our  efforts  to  win  that 
dreadful  war.  we  are  now  apologizing  for 
our  strikes. 

What  a  ludicrous  position  this  puts  us 
in.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  trying  to 
convince  the  Communists  that  we  are  not 
going  to  turn  tail  from  our  commitment 
and  on  the  other  we  go  out  of  the  way  to 
assure  the  doves  and  the  appeasers  that 
we  are  not  really  escalating  or  going  all 
out. 

As  dreadful  as  It  Is,  it  Is  apparent  to 
me  that  statements  such  as  this  are  the 
source  of  the  juice  the  administration 
has  to  stew  in  when  they  wonder  why 
the  people  are  not  convinced  that  ours 
is  a  dedicated  effort. 

The  story  from  the  Post,  as  appalling 
as  It  Is,  needs  to  be  read  by  every  Member 
and  I  would  like  to  insert  it  here  in  the 
Record. 


Unitxd  States  Dunss  Ebcalatzno  Vxttnam 
Wak 

(By  John  O.  Norrls) 

Pentagon  spokesmen  denied  yesterday  that 
American  bomb  strikes  agalnat  two  antiair- 
craft missile  sites  on  the  outskirts  of  Hanoi 
represented  any  planned  escalation  of  the 
war,  as  claimed  by  North  Vietnam. 

The  VS.  ofllclala  said  the  destruction  of  the 
missUe  bases  15  and  17  mUea  from  Hanoi — 
closer  to  the  North  Vietnam  capital  than 
U.S.  aircraft  ever  had  struck  previously — 
was  defensive  In  nature. 

The  SAM  surface-tfc-alr  mlssUe  sites  were 
not  on  Sunday's  target  Hat.  It  waa  said,  and 
their  destruction  did  not  represent  any 
change  In  longstanding  Washington  restric- 
tions on  bombing  In   the  north. 

RathM-,  the  Air  Force  P-100  and  P-106 
fighter  bombers  which  blasted  the  mlasUe 
bases  were  flying  "CAP" — combat  air  patrol — 
over  other  U.S.  planes  attacking  a  targeted 
strategic  bridge  33  miles  south  of  Hanoi, 
when  they  sighted  the  SAM  sites.  One  fired 
at  the  U.S.  planes  and  the  American  fighters 
then  attacked  them. 

American  pilots  have  standing  orders  to  at- 
tack any  North  Vietnam  missUe  site  they 
sight.  If  It  could  Interfere  with  their  mission. 

But  while  this  particular  attack  does  not 
represent  any  deliberate  escalation  of  the 
war  ordered  by  Washln^on,  there  la  grow- 
ing belief  at  the  Pentagon  that  such  orders 
may  come  soon. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  recom- 
mended that  American  planes  knock  out 
North  Vietnam's  major  petroleum  reserves, 
located  In  the  Hanol-Halphong  area,  as  a 
more  effective  means  of  slowing  down  the 
movement  of  troops  and  suppllee  to  the  Vlet- 
cong  from  North  Vietnam  via  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  trail. 

The  bridge  33  miles  south  of  Hanoi  hit  by 
American  planes  Sunday  waa  described  her» 
as  "knocked  out  of  service"  but  as  none  o* 
the  spans  were  actually  severed  it  may  be 
soon  repaired. 

Sunday's  attack  also  put  out  of  action  a 
highway  bridge  at  Halduong,  on  the  main 
road  between  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  about 
21  miles  from  Hanoi.  It  was  t>ombed  last  fall 
but  repaired  since  then. 

UJ3.  Navy  carrier  pilots  alao  reported  the 
probable  destruction  of  another  missile  site 
160  miles  south  of  Hanoi.  The  attacks  bring 
to  seven  the  total  of  SAM  installations  re- 
ported destroyed  since  July  27.  Eight  or 
nine  others  have  been  damaged. 

Aircraft  from  the  aircraft  carrier  Kitty 
Hawk  also  struck  Sunday  at  other  points 
aroimd  Vinh.  the  major  junction  on  the 
Communist  supply  line  south.  The  Asso- 
ciated Press  In  Saigon  said  the  Navy  planes 
apparently  hit  Uquld  fuel  used  in  the  SAM 
mlssUes  and  most  likely  destroyed  the  site. 

Russia  la  believed  to  have  shipped  86  SAM 
installations — some  mobile  and  some  fixed — 
to  North  Vietnam.  Some  160  miseUee  have 
been  fired  at  U.S.  planes,  downing  lo  planes. 

American  spokesmen  in  Saigon  said  no 
American  plane  waa  lost  in  tJie  attacks  near 
Hanoi.  But  five  aircraft  were  knocked  down 
by  antiaircraft  guns  Saturday  through  Mon- 
day. Two  airmen  are  listed  as  mlaelng,  the 
others  were  rescued. 

There  were  few  reporta  of  ground  action 
yesterday.  However,  a  Vletcong  suicide 
squad  attacked  U.S.  Marine  positions  376 
miles  north  of  Saigon  Monday  behind  a  bar- 
rage of  Communist  mortar  shells.  Tht 
marines  lowered  the  barrels  of  their  166-mU- 
llmeter,  self-propelled  guns  and  blasted  the 
mortars.  Then  as  the  Vletcong  attacked,  the 
marines  hit  them  with  small  arms  fire.  The 
action  waa  7  miles  from  Da  Nang. 

News  services  reported  from  Saigon  that 
Vletcong  terror  continued  against  progov- 
emment  officials.    A  marine  patrol  found  the 
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mutilated  body  of  a  village  chief  of  Kyxuam 
Island,  near  Chulal  It  was  rei^  r'ed  that 
two  young  Vietnamese  glxls  had  .ured  the 
young  m.m  intc  a  house  where  he  was  killed 
by  V':eti-ong  agents 


PARTICIPATION  SALES  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr  MOORHE-\D  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port the  Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966 
t)ecau«'  I  ajn  sure  It  is  sound  legislation. 
It  Is  In  the  Interests  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  will  contribute  to 
the  more  realistic  sensible  financing  of 
Federal  Government  programs. 

This  legislation  Is  nothing  more  than 
a  proposal  to  authorize  the  jxxiling  of 
certain  Government  loans  for  sale  on  the 
private  market.  This  poolini;  technique 
has  been  proved  highly  effecti\e  In  the 
last  several  years.  It  was  pioneered  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  since  then 
other  agencies  including  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  Federal  National 
Mortirage  Association  have  used  this 
technique  with  excellent  result;s. 

All  this  legislation  proposes  to  do  Is  to 
extend  this  technique  to  other  Federal 
credit  programs,  such  as  those  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Education,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Small  Business 
Administration 

Substituting  private  for  public  credit 
is  not  a  new  idea — in  fact,  it  has  bren 
a  cardinal  principal  of  Federal  financing 
for  more  than  10  years. 

It  carries  the  wholehearted  endor.^e- 
ment  of  such  groups  as  the  Commission 
on  Money  e.nd  Credit — a  blue-nbbon 
pane!  of  economic  and  financial  exjierts 
set  up  by  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Developm.ent  to  study  our  national  needs; 
the  Commlttet  on  Federal  Credit  Pro- 
grams— set  up  by  President  Kennedy  to 
examine  principles  of  Federal  financing 
and  many  other  outstanding  groups  and 
individuals  on  both  sides  of  the  political 
fence. 

The  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Henry  H  Fowler,  was  a  member  of  the 
Commission  en  Money  and  Credit.  He 
supports  the  policy  of  substituting  pri- 
vate for  public  credit  today  as  he  did  in 
1961  when  the  Commission  handed  In  its 
report.  In  that  report  the  Commission 
said,  and  I  quote: 

Where  It  can  he  effective,  a  loan  guarantee 
type  of  prograni  should  take  preference  over 
"he  direct  lending  type  of  program. 

President  Kennedy's  Committee  was 
headed  by  then  Secretary  of  the  Trcas- 
uiy  DDUglas  Dillon  and  among  the  mem- 
bers were  David  Bell.  Walter  Heller  aiid 
William  McCheSney  Martin,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Tliat 
Committee  had  this  to  say  about  the  sub- 
stitution of  private  for  public  credit  and 
I  quote 

The  Committee  believes  that  Federal  credit 
programs  should.  In  the  main  and  whenever 
consistent  with  essentia!  program  goals,  en- 
courage and  supplement,  rather  than  dis- 
place private  credit 


Let  me  give  you  one  final  sample  of  the 
bipartisan  sxipport  which  this  impor- 
tant policy  has  had  in  the  past  and  which 
it  deserves  now.  I  quote  from  a  minority 
report  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  report  on  legislation  to  pro- 
vide temporary  Increases  in  the  public 
debt  limit.  This  report,  delivered  In  May 
1963  had  this  to  say  on  the  subject: 

The  administration  also  can  always  reduce 
Its  borrowing  requirement*  by  additional 
sales  of  marketable  Oovermnent  assets. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  Is  sim- 
ple. The  p)oint  is  that  this  Is  a  sound 
measure  for  Government  finance,  that 
the  policy  under  which  it  was  framed  has 
the  clear  and  unequivocal  support  of  both 
parties,  of  President  Eisenhower,  Presi- 
dent Kermedy,  President  Johnson,  and 
many,  many  others  who  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  deal  at  first  hand  with  the 
realities  of  Federal  finance. 

The  proposed  legislation  in  no  way  di- 
lutes the  authority  or  control  of  the  Con- 
gress over  Federal  spending  or  lending 
programs. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  am  proud  to 
number  myself  among  the  many  distin- 
guished leaders  who  have  supported  this 
policy.  On  that  basis,  I  now  support  this 
legislation. 


A     CITIZENS     EFFORT     CHANGES 
BOSTON  RENEWAL  PROJECT 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 19,  1965,  I  related  to  this  Cham- 
ber the  efforts  by  the  Boston  Redevelop- 
ment Authority  to  oust  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income families  from  their  homes  to 
make  way  for  a  high-rise,  high-income 
apartment  project  which  nobody  except 
the  developers  apparently  wanted.  A 
month  later,  on  September  21,  I  spoke 
to  this  body  on  the  North  Harvard  Street 
project,  as  it  is  called.  Indicating  that  the 
Federal  urban  renewal  authorities  had 
mEule  only  a  cursory  study  of  the  matter 
after  appeals  from  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  O'Neil]  and  the 
State's  two  Senators  had  halted  activity 
at  the  project  site. 

I  am  happy  to  report,  at  this  time, 
that  despite  the  Indifference  of  Federal 
regional  officials,  the  hard  fight  by  the 
residents  of  the  North  Harvard  Street 
area  to  maintain  their  homes  and  work 
through  rehabilitation  rather  than  clear- 
ance has  apparently  achieved  a  reason- 
8.ble  solution.  A  blue-ribbon  panel  of 
citizens  appointed  by  Boston's  Mayor 
Collins  has  gone  beyond  the  mayor's  di- 
rectives and,  as  I  suggested  when  it  was 
formed,  has  worked  out  a  plan  In  con- 
junction with  the  residents  of  the  area. 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  Ad- 
ministrator, Edward  Logue,  has  proved 
very  cooperative  In  this  regard. 

As  the  attorney  for  the  residents,  Wil- 
liam P.  Homans,  Jr.,  has  observed  It  will 
take  tact  and  imderstandlng  on  both 


sides  to  work  out  the  Individual  details 
of  reiiabilitation  and  compliance  to 
standards,  but  I  am  sure  tliat  both  sides 
are  willing  to  work  together  toward  a 
solution  that  is  responsive  to  human 
needs.  The  rehabilitation  loan  program* 
provided  in  the  1964  and  1965  Housing 
Acts  at  the  request  of  the  Republican 
minority  on  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  should  prove  very  help- 
ful if  Federal  ofiBcials  will  now  cooperate. 

The  following  newspaper  articles  and 
letter  from  Mr.  Logue  detail  the  story: 
[Prom  the  Boston  Herald,  Dec.  17, 1966) 

Panel  Plan  Saves  16  Homes:   Allston 

Residtnts  Victors  Ovia  BRA 

(By  Stanley  Eames) 

Embattled  residents  of  the  Boston  Rede- 
velopment Authority's  North  Harvard  Street, 
Allston,  renewal  project,  have  won  the  battle 
to  save  their  homes,  the  Herald  learned  lf.8t 
night. 

A  blue-ribbon  p>anel  chosen  last  Septem- 
ber by  Mayor  Collins  to  determine  the  kind 
of  development  to  be  erected  by  the  BRA 
Is  preparing  to  submit  to  them  a  plan  which 
would  save  the  16  buildings  which  can  be 
rehabilitated.  A  meeting  with  the  residents 
Is  expected  to  be  held  Sunday. 

The  plan,  drawn  up  by  the  BRA  at  the 
panel's  request,  provides  that  seven  of  the 
homes  be  relocated  near  their  present  sites, 
and  that  the  other  nine  be  rehabilitated. 

They  would  be  blended  into  a  200-unlt 
project  over  which  a  14-story  apartment 
building  would  tower,  and  which  would  In- 
clude 78  four-story  walk-up  ap>artment  units 
and  1  two-story  single  family  units. 

Although  nothing  of  an  official  nature  has 
occurred,  or  will  occur  when  residents  meet 
to  discuss  the  plan,  the  blue-ribbon  panel 
headed  by  Gilbert  Hood,  Jr..  president  of 
H.  P.  Hood  &  Sons  Co,,  Is  expected  to  rec- 
ommend It  to  the  BRA  and  Mayor  Collins  If 
the  North  Harvard  Street  area  residents  ap- 
prove It. 

•  •  •  •  * 

Most  of  the  90-odd  families  originally  af- 
fected have  moved  away,  and  much  of  the 
61^ -acre  triangle  has  been  razed  by  BRA 
bulldozers.  The  handful  remaining  have  re- 
sisted to  the  last  the  BRA's  attempts  to  move 
them  out  and  level  their  homes,  which  were 
slated  to  make  way  for  a  luxury  apartment 
complex. 

No  coat  or  engineering  details  have  been 
provided  the  panel  by  the  BRA,  and  the  price 
of  rehabilitation  to  the  remaining  residents 
remains  unknown  at  present. 

demanded  plan 

It  was  understood  that  If  the  North  Har- 
vard Street  residents  do  not  favor  the  plan — 
although  it  would  api>ear  extremely  unlike- 
ly, since  this  Is  what  they  have  been  bat- 
tling for  over  many  months — the  panel  will 
drop  It.  Agreement  on  the  broad  principle 
of  the  proposition  would  be  an  Initial  step 
toward  bringing  It  to  pass. 

The  BRA,  when  the  panel  asked  for  various 
plans  which  could  be  used  In  the  triangle,  did 
not  submit  one  calling  for  rehabilitation. 
Mayor  Collins  and  BRA  Chief  Edward  Logue 
made  it  clear  publicly  that  they  considered 
none  of  the  structures  existing  there  sus- 
ceptible to  repair  In  the  shadow  of  a  spank- 
ing new  development. 

The  panel  demanded  the  present  plan  on 
Its  own  Initiative,  and  It  was  produced,  after 
some  delay,  by  the  BRA. 

•  •  •  •  * 
The  development  occurred  at  a  time  when 

legislation  filed  by  Senator  Beryl  Cohen, 
Democrat,  Brookllne,  to  save  existing  build- 
ings In  the  area  had  bogged  down  In  the  leg- 
islative process,  through  the  efforts  of  solons 
friendly  to  Mayor  ColUnB. 
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The  panel  la  not  scheduled  to  meet  again 
until  after  Christmas,  and  at  that  time  the 
decisive  vote  may  be  taken.  Mayor  Collins 
threw  the  whole  Issue  In  the_  panel's  lap 
when  he  named  Its  members.  In  effect  abro- 
gating bis  and  Logue's  powers  in  the  mat- 
ter. 

The  panel  also  Is  ctxarged  with  the  selec- 
tion of  a  developer  when  a  plan  Is  agreed 
upon. 

The  proposed  renewal  project  would  have 
Its  14-story  apartment  tower  at  the  comer 
of  North  Harvard  Street  and  Western  Ave- 
nue. The  structures  which  would  need  to  be 
moved  are  located  principally  now  in  that 
corner.  They  would  be  scattered  along  North 
Harvard  Street,  Stadium,  Harvlum,  and  Hef- 
fernan  Places. 

The  existing  structures  to  be  moved  or  re- 
habilitated on-site  would  be  clustered.  In 
general,  along  North  Harvard  Street. 

The  10  two-story  single  family  units,  and 
the  78-unlt,  four-story  walk-up  apartments 
would  be  built  to  front  on  Western  Avenue. 

There  would  be  malls,  walks,  and  tot-lots, 
and  adequate  parking  space.  At  the  apart- 
ment tower.  It  would  be  under  a  single-level 
deck. 

itve-tkab  fight 

But  all  of  this  Is  of  less  Importance  to  the 
people  of  the  area  than  the  fact  that  their 
homes — mostly  small,  wooden  structures  in 
need  of  some  repair — may  be  saved. 

Seldom  In  the  stormy  history  of  virban  re- 
newal have  so  few  fought  so  tenaciously,  al- 
most obsessively,  to  keep  their  houses. 

The  fight  has  lasted  for  5  years,  for  those 
who  stayed  to  the  end. 

They  refused  to  pay  rent  on  houses  taken 
from  them  by  eminent  domain  by  the  BRA. 
Last  summer,  when  the  agency  began  evict- 
ing families,  there  were  violent  demonstra- 
tions, with  babes  in  arms  caught  up  In  the 
middle  of  melees,  and  residents  hauled  away 
In  the  arms  of  policemen. 

Last  August,  householders  took  a  bus  to 
Washington  to  demand  relief  from  U.S.  Ur- 
ban Renewal  Commissioner  William  Slayton, 
and  from  Massachusetts  congressional  dele- 
gation. Federal  housing  officials  sidestepped 
the  problem,  terming  It  a  purely  local  mat- 
ter. 

U.S.  Representative  William  Widnall,  Re- 
publican, of  New  Jersey,  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Housing,  scored  Mayor  Collins'  nomination  of 
the  blue-ribbon  panel  as  a  cruel  obituary  of 
the  hofies  and  deslras  of  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  citizens. 

The  controversy  was  particularly  bitter 
because  It  had  been  proposed  early  In  1960, 
not  by  BRA  planners,  but  by  the  P  &  P  Realty 
Co.,  and  It  received  speedy  and  favorable 
action  by  the  administration. 

The  first  public  hearing,  held  on  June  27, 
1962,  brought  a  wild  eruption  of  fury  from 
the  residents,  the  first  sign  of  the  long  and 
emotional  battle  to  come.  They  hired  Wil- 
liam Homans,  Jr,,  as  their  counsel,  and 
Homans  has  pursued  the  matter  vigorously. 

Logue,   who  did  not  personally  favor  the 
project  from  the  outset — and  who  Inherited 
It — nevertheless  stood  his  ground,  once  com- ' 
mltted  to  It.    He  condemned  the  residents' 
resistance  as  "mob  rule." 

Meanwhile,  the  plight  of  North  Harvard 
Street  attracted  sympathy  and  support  from 
some  segments  of  the  Harvard  community 
nearby,  from  private  architects  who  believed 
existing  buildings  could  be  saved,  and  frcan 
a  group  of  Cambridge  residents. 

Eventually,  the  pressures  grew  so  great, 
with  the  1966  election  season  approaching, 
that  the  mayor  tossed  the  ball  to  the  panel. 

The  BRA'S  report  to  the  panel  on  the  po- 
tential for  rehabilitation  agreed  largely  with 
another  submitted  in  October  to  represent- 
atives of  the  Allston  group. 


INS?XCTS    AK£A 

John  A.  DeLorla  of  Boston,  a  veteran  archi- 
tect, inspected  the  project  area  and  fotind 
"the  majority  of  these  structures  to  be  struc- 
turally sound  with  perfectly  plumb  walls  and 
no  sign  of  settling  in  either  the  framing  of 
the  buildings  or  their  foimdatlons  •  •  • 
some  are  In  exceUent  condition,  requiring  no 
work,  while  others  are  In  a  condition  of  de- 
ferred maintenance  for  reasons  which  are 
understandable." 

In  most  cases,  DeLorla  found,  rehabilita- 
tion could  be  done  without  excessive  coat. 

"Certainly,"  he  said,  "a  house  that  Is  In 
need  of  general  cleaning  and  repair  should 
not  be  abandoned  as  unfit  for  human  habi- 
tation. 

"On  the  contrary,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
90  percent  of  the  35  structures  In  the  area 
can  and  should  be  rehabilitated,  or  their 
owners  given  the  opportunity  to  rehabUi- 
tate." 

A  BRA  report  to  Logue  from  liis  engineers, 
along  with  the  new  plan,  said  that  14  build- 
ings containing  18  dwelling  units  had  been 
Identified  in  BRA  surveys  as  in  "fair"  or 
"good"  condition,  and  "to  be  considered  for 
rehabilitation."  One  building  owned  by  a 
leader  in  the  battle  to  keep  the  homes  was 
found  m  "poor"  condition,  but  the  engi- 
neers recommended  it  be  saved  because  the 
owner  was  so  determined  to  remain. 

SEVEN    ABSENTEE    OWNERS 

The  report  said  It  could  be  anticipated  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  16  buildings  con- 
sidered salvageable  "will  not  •  •  •  be  re- 
habilitated. Seven  of  the  16  were  In  ab- 
sentee ownership  at  the  time  of  taking  (by 
the  BRA).  Payment  has  been  refused  on 
only  4  of  the  16," 

Acceptance  of  the  plan  presumably  would 
result  In  the  buildings  being  reconveyed  to 
their  owners  by  the  BRA,  probably  with  a 
stipulation  that  they  be  improved.  The 
legal  Implications  to  lu-ban  renewal,  not  only 
locally  but  nationally,  remain  to  be  seen. 

But  one  fact  emerged  last  night  as  the 
plan  was  being  readied  for  presentation  to 
the  Allston  holdouts: 

The  people  of  North  Harvard  Street  are 
giant  killers. 

Boston  Redevelopment  Authorttt, 

Boston,  Mass.,  March  4, 1966. 
Congressman  Wh^liam  B.  Widnall, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  WmNAix:  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  see  you  and  chat  with  you  briefly 
at  the  hearings  the  other  day. 

For  your  Interest,  I  am  enclosing  the  latest 
story  on  the  Allston  project. 

The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
Board  today  accepted  the  report  In  principle, 
and  I  hope  tlxls  will  lead  to  a  satisfactory, 
peaceful  conclusion  to  this  problem. 

I  hope  to  have  the  opportunity  to  review 
with  you  the  demonstration  cities  program 
which  might  apply  to  New  York  In  the  rela- 
tively near  future. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  Loctrs, 
Redevelopment  Administrator. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Herald,  Mar.  3,  1966] 
Panxl  Favors  Owners  Keep  Allston  Homes 
(By  Michael  J.  Bennett) 

After  years  of  fighting  with  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority,  the  residents  of 
North  Harvard  Street,  Allston,  have  got  a 
favorable  decision  from  a  blue  ribbon  p)&nel, 
but  no  one  has  any  Immediate  plans  for  a 
victory  celebration. 

The  i>anel  headed  by  Industrialist  Gilbert 
H.  Hood,  has  recommended  almost  every  In- 
habited home  on  the  street  be  retvimed 
to  their  owners  and  reliabllltated. 


In  addition,  the  panel  has  turned  thumbs 
down  on  a  BRA  proposal  to  construct  a  14- 
Btory  high  rise  apartment  at  the  apex  of 
the  triangle  of  land  formed  by  North  Har- 
vard Street,  Western  Avenue  and  New  Smith 
Street. 

The  luxury  high  rise  eventually  may  be 
built,  but  if  the  panel  has  ito  way  It  will 
go  up  at  the  back  of  the  lot  near  the  Har- 
vard Business  School. 

The  final  decision  must  be  made  by  Mayor 
Collins,  however,  and  an  aid  said  Monday, 
"That's  one  of  a  whole  bundle  of  things 
he's  got  to  do.  I  don't  know  when  he'U 
make  an  announcement." 

Although  members  of  the  panel  are  basic- 
ally confident  their  plan  will  be  accepted, 
Noi-th  Harvard  street  residents  kept  their 
hopes  under  careful  guard  Monday. 

WAlrS  FOR  DEED 

"I  won't  feel  secure  untU  I've  got  the  deed 
back  safe  In  my  hands,"  said  Mrs.  Marjorie 
Redgate,  a  resolute  leader  of  her  determined 
neighbors.  "We  still  have  to  see  what  kind 
of  rehabUltatlon  agreements  can  be  worked 
out.  They  might  be  too  much  for  us,  too 
expensive." 

Attorney  William  P.  Homans,  Jr.,  who  has 
acted  as  a  negotiator  for  the  17  families  In 
the  neighborhood,  noted  Monday  the  panel 
had  gone  beyond  its  mandate  from  Mayor 
Collins. 

He  quoted  a  statement  made  by  the  noayor 
when  he  established  tlie  panel  In  August 
1965,  after  tenants  and  homeowners  had  been 
evicted  amid  violent  demonstrations: 

"I  would  like  to  make  It  clear,"  Homans 
quoted  Collins  as  saying,  "that  If  this  blue 
ribbon  panel  Is  to  do  an  effective  Job,  It  must 
be  free  of  the  controversy  which  now  sur- 
rounds the  project,  and  I  would  therefore 
propose  that  they  not  begin  their  work  un- 
tU  substantially  all  of  the  site  occupants 
have  been  relocated  and  most  of  the  build- 
ings demohshed." 

A  member  of  the  panel  said,  "there  had 
been  a  fear  that  the  panel  would  start  from 
a  patch  of  dirt  and  forget  the  p«<^le." 

"But  If  this  was  meant  to  be  a  whitewash, 
that's  not  what  It  turned  out  to  be,"  added 
Joseph  Smith,  a  local  representative  on  the 
panel  as  the  chairman  of  the  Allston  Clvlo 
Association. 

praises  locus 

Smith  also  had  some  kind  words  for  Ed- 
ward J,  Logue,  BRA  administrator  and  the 
target  for  most  of  the  verbal  brickbats  hurled 
by  the  residents  and  their  supporters. 

"If  Ed  Logue  Is  against  those  people  out 
there,  he  didn't  show  It,"  Smith  said.  "He 
cooperated  100  percent,  was  more  than  co- 
operative, more  than  you  could  expect." 

The  panel  considered  several  choices  be- 
fore settling  on  the  final  proposal.  In  De- 
cember, the  Herald  exclusively  revealed  the 
plans  for  the  high  rise  at  the  Junction  of 
North  Harvard  Street  and  Western  Avenue. 
The  scheme  also  envisioned  moving  7  of  the 
16  houses  on  North  Harvard  Street. 

The  proposal  was  Immediately  denounced, 
with  Mrs  Redgate  saying  "it  would  squeeze 
us  out  and  put  us  in  a  corner,"  Household- 
ers contended  It  would  be  far  too  expensive 
to  move  the  houses  and  several  are  too  worn 
with  age  to  stand  the  trip. 

TICKLISH  PROBLEM 

The  plan  now  on  Collins'  desk  would  keep 
the  houses  on  their  foundations,  and  also 
give  preference  to  former  residents  who  want 
to  move  Into  the  new  apartments  to  be  buUt 
on  the  site. 

Assuming  Collins  approves  the  proposal, 
Homans  foreeees  only  one  p>osslble  problem, 
and  that  could  l>e  ticklish. 

"There'll  have  to  be  individual  negotiations 
with  each  homeowner  and  tenant."  he  said, 
"Many  of  the  tenants  want  to  buy,  and  all 
will  have  to  agree  to  reluiblUtate  their  home* 
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to  conform  with  the  established  city  neaith 
and  bulidlDg  codes 

■  If  they  don  t  the  BRA  oan  take  the  land 
again,"  he' said  "So.  ifg  goln?  to  taice  tact 
and  understanding  on  both  sides  to  work 
it  all  out   ■ 


US  CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 
SCORES  CLEVELAND  ON  URBAN 
RENE\\'AL 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WIDNALL  Mr  Speaker,  recent 
newspaper  reports  that  the  US  Civil 
Rights  Commission  had  found  Cleve- 
land's urban  renewal  programs  a  m.ajor 
cause  of  the  breakdown  In  code  enforcie- 
ment  and  the  decay  in  Cleveland's  Negro 
ghettv>s  seem  to  have  surprised  a  number 
of  people,  including  Federal  officials. 
Having  outlined  the  failures  of  the  Cleve- 
land urban  renewal  program,  and  de- 
tailed the  code  enforcement  and  delay  in 
the  Hough  area  as  far  back  as  April  23, 
1964,  in  the  Congressional  Record,  I  am 
not  surprised  at  all. 

The  remarks  of  the  Federal  urban  re- 
newal director  from  Chicago,  Dean 
Swartzell.  however,  do  come  as  a  surprise 
In  fact.  I  find  them  incredible  Mr 
Swartzell.  according  to  the  Washington 
Post  story  of  April  5,  1966.  says  that  he 
would  have  taken  action  against  Cleve- 
land had  he  known  about  the  conditions 
prevEiiling  in  Cleveland,  Where  in  the 
world  have  Mr.  Swartzell  and  hi.s  stafT 
been  the  last  3  years? 

The  Hough  area  is  part  of  a  long-de- 
layed urban  renewal  project  in  Cleveland 
known  as  University-Euclid.  As  long  ago 
as  the  fail  of  1963  it  was  the  scene  of  a 
major  rent  strike  by  low-income  tenants 
against  the  conditions  they  were  forced 
V:i  live  in  In  my  own  remarks  in  April 
of  1964,  I  included  a  list  of  citizen  de- 
mands published  in  the  Ohio  Forum,  a 
newspaper  serving  the  Negro  community 
of  Cleveland     The  citizens  stated: 

1  All  city  codes  i  including  the  hotislng 
code,  should  be  enforced  throughout  the  en- 
tire Hough  axe.i.  Additional  inspectors 
."inmiid  be  hired  to  do  the  Job  A  record  of 
pri)press  should  be  aval. able  to  the  public. 
•  •  •  «  • 

3  We  •ir.derstar.d  that  both  staff  and 
money  are  available  to  do  the  job  -.n  Univer- 
sity-E'.iclld.  'VViiy  Isn't  it  being  speeded  up? 
What  are  the  standsirds  for  rehabilitation? 
How  are  the  staff  trained'  Vt'e  understand 
that  oniv  17  buildings  In  the  past  year  are 
completed  In  phase  I  Only  2  of  these  are 
multiple  dwellings. 

In  February  of  1965.  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  ran  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  University-Euclid  area.  One  was  en- 
titled "Unlverslty-Euclld  Job  Is  Renewal 
at  Its  Worst,"  In  another,  pictures 
showed  the  reason  for  the  caption,  "Ur- 
ban Renewal  in  Fleverse,"  A  Cleveland 
city  ,councilman,  Leo  A.  Jackson,  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  urban  renewal 
program  In  the  Hough  area  was  causing 
mass  migration  Into  other  areas  of  the 


city,  creating  new  slums  elsewhere.  "We 
have  to  stop  somewhere."  he  said,  "or 
the  whole  city  will  be  in  urban  renewal 
projects."  The  Cleveland  Press  ran  a 
similar  series  of  articles  entitled  "Crisis 
In  Hough,"  ending  with  suggestions  for 
positive  steps  to  stop  further  decay,  In- 
cluding code  inspection. 

Another  article  In  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  dated  February  15,  1965,  indicates 
that  the  Federal  regional  oflace  In  Chi- 
cago knew  quite  well  what  was  happen- 
ing In  the  Hough  area.  It  states  that  a 
survey  of  the  project  by  an  outside  firm 
early  last  year  was  the  resixlt  of  Federal 
prodding  when  It  was  realized  that 
Cleveland's  urbsm  renewal  forces  simply 
could  not  cope  with  the  situation. 
Among  other  suggestions,  the  outside 
consultants  recommended  rehabilitation 
of  2.200,  mostly  In  the  Hough  area,  to 
bring  them  up  to  code  standards.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  the  outside  consultant 
pointed  specifically  to  the  new  rehabil- 
itation loan  program  of  the  1964  Hous- 
ing Act  which  I  authored  as  a  means  to 
accomplish  this  goal. 

The  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission 
hearings  in  Cleveland  brought  out  the 
fact  that  the  city  had  dehberately  failed 
to  enforce  its  housing  code  in  the  Hough 
area.  This  is  not  a  practice  confined  to 
Cleveland.  It  should  not  be  news  to  the 
Chicago  regional  o£Bce  of  the  Federal 
Urban  Renewal  Agency.  A  story  in  the 
Cleveland  Press  of  August  30.  1965,  de- 
tailed a  suit  against  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land on  the  grounds  that  the  city  was 
deliberately  letting  the  University -Euclid 
urban  renewal  project,  containing  the 
Hough  area,  deteriorate  in  order  to  lower 
the  land  values  for  acquisition  in  the 
future. 

Last  fall,  there  were  so  many  stories  on 
Cleveland's  housing  problems  in  the 
papers  it  is  unbelievable  that  the 
Chicago  Federal  Urban  Renewal  regional 
oflQce  could  have  missed  it.  A  promi- 
nent Negro  politician  ran  as  an  Inde- 
pendent Democrat  against  the  incum- 
bent mayor,  with  the  problems  In  the 
Hough  area  playing  an  Important  role 
in  the  campaign,  and  nearly  beat  the  In- 
cumbent. 

Nor  have  these  stories  stopped  flowing. 
When  the  mayor  of  Cleveland  appeared 
before  our  Housing  Subcommittee  earlier 
this  year,  I  called  his  attention  to  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  Cleveland  Press 
on  urban  renewal,  one  of  which  was  en- 
titled "Circle.  Hough  Area  Renewal  Fall- 
ing." I  asked  the  mayor  what  had  been 
accomplished.  The  mayor  could  only 
point  to  the  Longwood  project,  which 
started  with  planning  in  1950,  and  the 
Garden  Valley  project,  which  after  a 
number  of  false  starts  since  1955,  has 
Anally  ame  aroimd. 

The  mayor  also  mentioned  Erlevlew, 
but  when  I  asked  how  many  low-  and 
middle-income  housing  units  that  proj- 
ect involved  he  had  to  admit  that  none 
were  planned  for  It.  When  I  said  that  I 
had  heard  that  the  University-Euclid 
project  containing  the  Hough  area  had 
deteriorated  to  a  point  where  an  outside 
consultant  had  to  be  called  in,  the  mayor 
replied  that  things  were  not  really  that 
bad.  but  he  did  not  offer  to  talk  about  It. 
A  few  weeks  later,  a  UJS.  Civil  Rights 


Commission  member,  tiio  Reverend 
Theodore  Hesburgh,  president  of  Notre 
Dame  University,  remarked: 

I'd  like  to  say  for  the  record,  based  on  what 
I  saw  in  the  Hough  area,  I've  seen  better  pig. 
pens. 

Not  only  has  the  Chicago  office  of  the 
Federal  Urban  Renewal  Agency  been 
derelict  in  its  duties,  not  only  Is  the  ex- 
planation that  no  one  knew  what  was 
going  on  imacceptable.  but  the  Chicago 
office  apparently  does  not  even  know 
what  the  law  and  the  Intent  of  Congress 
is  regarding  code  enforcement.  One  of 
the  seven  elements  of  the  workable  pro- 
gram requirement,  which  I  authored  in 
1954,  deals  with  adequate  code  enforce- 
ment. It  has  been  completely  Ignored  by 
the  Chicago  office,  apparently,  because 
the  mayor  of  Cleveland  told  me  in  testi- 
mony before  our  Housing  Subcommittee 
that  the  city's  workable  program  had 
never  been  disapproved  or  even  held  up 
for  approval  by  the  Chicago  office. 

Now  the  Chicago  regional  office  head, 
Mr.  Swartzell,  is  quoted  as  telling  Father 
Hesburgh  that : 

We  are  not  entertaining  any  more  projects 
for  Cleveland  but  we  are  not  going  to  cut 
off.    We've  got  to  go  ahead. 

Go  ahead  to  what?  Another  5  years 
of  delay  in  Hough  while  industrial 
projects  and  high  rise  commercial  and 
apartment  projects  are  pushed  to  com- 
pletion? Is  the  Chicago  regional  office 
really  expected  by  Congress  to  go  ahead 
under  any  conditions,  even  the  worst  pos- 
sible? At  least  part  of  the  answer  can 
be  foimd  in  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  report  of  August  5, 
1964  on  the  Housing  Act  of  1964,  a  bill 
passed  with  the  widest  bipartisan  support 
of  any  major  housing  bill  in  recent  years. 

A  new  provision,  which  I  authored, 
provides  that  no  community's  workable 
program  can  be  recertified,  beginning  3 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  1964  act.  imless  the  locality  is  carry- 
ing out  an  effective  program  of  enforce- 
ment to  achieve  compliance  with  the 
code.  After  citing  new  assistance  to  lo- 
calities for  code  enforcement,  provisions 
which  were  expanded  in  the  1965  act  to 
include  areas  of  intensive  code  enforce- 
ment rather  than  only  regular  urban  re- 
newal projects,  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  went  on  to  state: 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  a  com- 
munity which  has  an  established  workable 
program,  the  commfttee  expects  that  each 
time  that  community  applies  for  recerttflca- 
tlon  of  its  workable  program,  the  Adminis- 
trator must  be  satisfied  that  effective  prog- 
ress has  been  made  during  that  year  toward 
the  goal  of  achieving  compliance  with  the 
housing  code. 

It  Is  understood  that  some  communities 
would  be  denied  recertlflcation  until  such 
time  as  the  Administrator  is  satisfied  that 
the  community  has  fully  compiled  with  the 
new  requirements  for  the  workable  program. 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
these  new  provisions  are  in  addition  to  exist- 
ing requirements  relating  to  housing  codes 
and  code  enforcement.  The  committee  ex- 
pects that  the  additional  assistance  for  code 
enforcement  activities  made  possible  by  this 
section  will  permit  the  Administrator  to  re- 
qiilre  immediately  more  effective  implemen- 
tation of  the  '^-.rkable  program  require- 
ments. 
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If,  therefore,  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram in  Cleveland  "has  done  only  harm," 
as  U^.  Civil  Rights  Commission  mem- 
ber Erwin  N.  Grlswold.  dean  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  put  it,  then  Federal  ur- 
ban renewal  officials  must  share  the 
blame.  In  fairness  to  Cleveland,  it 
should  be  noted  that  Mayor  Locher  testi- 
fied in  answer  to  my  questioning  that  the 
city  is  exploring  the  use  of  the  new  code 
enforcement  and  rehabilitation  tools  in 
the  recent  housing  acts.  Whether  this 
effort  follows  through  or  not  will  depend 
in  large  part  on  the  willingness  of  Fed- 
eral officials  to  act  instead  of  talk. 

Nor  can  we  in  Congress  simply  dismiss 
this  as  another  bureaucratic  failure. 
The  Housing  Subcommittee  is  specially 
set  up  to  Investigate  and  study  the  hous- 
ing and  urban  renewal  programs.  For 
the  past  3  years  we  have  sat  in  Washing- 
ton passing  housing  legislation  and  con- 
sidering Important  housing  legislation 
bills  without  ever  looking  at  the  slum 
areas  themselves  to  see  what  is  needed 
and  what  is  being  done  or  left  undone.  I 
have  called  for  such  investigations,  par- 
ticularly in  Cleveland,  for  years.  The 
time  has  never  been  more  appropriate 
than  now. 

I  Include  at  this  point  the  press  arti- 
cles I  have  mentioned: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  6,  1968  J 
UsBAN  Renewal  Plans  Scored  as  CAtrsx  or 

Decay:   U.S.  Rights  Panel  Chabces  Pko- 

GRAMs    Impound    Slums — Administration 

or  Law  Seen  as  "Immoral"  bt  Hesbttrgu 
(By  John  Herbers) 

Cleveland,  April  4. — Members  of  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  charged  today 
that  urban  renewal  and  other  Federal  pro- 
grams were  major  causes  of  the  despondency 
and  decay  that  exist  in  acute  form  in  Hough, 
a  Cleveland  ghetto. 

One  memt>er,  Reverend  Theodore  M. 
Hesburgh.  president  of  Notre  Dame  Univer- 
sity, said  all  Federal  rebuilding  programs  as 
administered  here  and  in  other  cities  were 
Immoral. 

The  commissioner  spoke  out  after  ques- 
tioning State  and  Federal  officials  who  con- 
ceded that  combined  rebuilding  efforts  could 
have  contributed  to  impounding  the  ghetto. 

VOCUSINC  ON   HOUGH 

The  commission,  an  independent  research 
and  advisory  agency,  is  conducting  5  days  of 
public  hearings  here  to  find  out  how  Negroes 
and  other  minority  groups  are  faring  In 
northern  slums. 

One  purpoee  is  to  gage  the  effectiveness  of 
Federal  laws  on  the  lives  of  slum  dwellers. 

The  chief  area  under  Investigation  is 
Hough,  a  rat-infested  neighborhood  of  al- 
most 60,000  in  the  center  of  the  city. 

In  1962,  the  worst  part  of  Hough  was  placed 
In  an  Urban  renewal  program,  whereby  the 
Federal  Government  was  to  provide  most  of 
the  funds  for  buying  rundown  property, 
clearing  it  and  making  It  available  for  new 
developments. 

In  the  last  3  years  Hough  has  undergone 
steady  decline.  Its  streets  and  alleys  are  Ut- 
tered with  garbage  and  debris.  Most  of  the 
buildings  are  In  poor  repair  and  many  are 
vacant  and  foreboding. 

Stores  have  gone  out  of  business.  Oangs 
roam  through  the  abandoned  property  and 
use  the  great  empty  houses  as  vantage  points 
for  rape  and  robbery. 

Many  of  the  vacant  buildings  reflect  the 
signs  of  urban  renewal.  Some  have  been 
torn  down  but  there  Is  no  sign  of  new  devel- 
opment. 

As  to  the  remaining  buildings,  a  series  ol 
vitnessee  pcOnted  for  the  oommliwlon  a  pic- 


ture of  falling  plaster,  broken  plumbing, 
basements  filled  with  sewage.  Inadequate 
wiring,  rats,  and  roaches. 

Charles  Sheboy,  housing  commissioner  for 
the  city  of  Cleveland,  testified  that  com- 
plaints of  violation  of  the  city  code  were 
turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Urban  Re- 
newal, when  they  come  under  that  agency's 
Jurisdiction. 

"Urban  renewal  then  will  work  with  the 
property  owners,-  Mr.  Sheboy  said. 

However,  James  P.  Friedman,  commis- 
sioner of  lu-ban  renewal,  testified  that  his 
agency  had  made  no  effort  to  enforce  the  code 
because  of  a  policy  that  had  been  established 
In  city  hall  before  he  assumed  the  job. 

Erwin  N.  Grlswold.  dean  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School  and  a  commission  member,  asked 
if  the  purpose  of  tiUs  was  "to  keep  down  the 
costs"  of  property  later  to  be  bought  by 
urban  renewal. 

Mr.  Friedman  replied  that  he  was  not  clear 
as  to  the  purpose  of  the  policy  but  he  said 
costs  were  Involved.  He  added  that  the  pol- 
icy had  recently  been  changed  and  said  the 
code  would  be  enforced. 

Thf  commissioners  were  indignant  at  what 
they  called  official  neglect  of  people  living  In 
the  area. 

Eugene  Patterson,  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  said  apartment  dwellers  had 
"been  kept  In  a  Umbo"  between  the  city  and 
the  urban  renewal  agency. 

"So  far  urban  renewal  has  done  only  harm." 
Mr.  Grlswold  said. 

Testimony  indicated  that  persons  relocated 
by  urban  renewal  and  highway  programs 
were  frequently  moved  to  worse  surround- 
ings. The  commission  study  also  showed 
that  a  great  majority  of  Negroes  were  relo- 
cated in  Negro  areas. 

"In  these  Federal  programs  to  rebuild  the 
cities."  Father  Hesburgh  said,  "what  has  hap- 
pened is  tliat  ijeople  in  the  worst  condition 
find  their  houses  bulldozed  from  under  them. 
The  total  program  is  Immoral." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  5,   1966) 

Housing  Cooe  Failure  Admitted  in 

Cleveland 

Cleveland,  April  4. — City  officials  admitted 
to  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  today 
that  housing  codes  were  not  enforced  In  a 
Negro  slum  area  and  that  public  housing 
followed  a  "separate  but  equal"  racial  policy. 

The  disclosures  came  during  the  second 
day  of  a  5-day  hearing  scheduled  here  by 
the  Commission  to  study  racial  problems  in 
the  Nation's  big  cities. 

City  Housing  Commissioner  Charles  She- 
boy said  a  city  hall  policy  Ignoring  code  en- 
forcement was  in  effect  In  the  High  area  of 
Negro  slums  before  he  was  appointed  to 
office. 

Notices  of  violations  went  to  the  city's 
urttan  renewal  division,  rather  than  to 
landlords.  Sheboy  said.  If  that  division 
Judged  landlords  recalcitrant,  he  said,  viola- 
tion notices  were  not  sent  out. 

Sheboy  said  Itandlords  were  fined  $9,606 
for  violations  last  year  but  the  city  col- 
lected only  $6,030. 

Remarked  the  Reverend  Theodore  Hes- 
burgh, Civil  Rights  Commission  member: 
"I'd  like  to  say  for  the  record,  based  on 
what  I  saw  in  the  Hough  area.  Tve  seen 
better  pig  pens." 

James  P.  Friedman,  the  city's  urban  re- 
newal commissioner,  said  the  no-enTorce- 
ment  policy  existed  to  avoid  a  rise  In  land 
acquisition  costs  if  property  were  Improved. 

And  Dean  Swartzell  of  Chicago,  regional 
director  of  the  Federal  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram, said  he  would  have  taken  action 
against  the  Cleveland  no-enforcement  policy 
If  he   had  known  about  it. 

Father  Hesburgh  asked  if  Swartzell  wlU 
cut  off  Federal  funds  because  of  the  Cleve- 
land policy.  Replied  Swartzell:  "We  are  not 
entertaining  any  more  projects  for  Cleveland 


but  we  are  not  going  to  cut  off.    We've  got  to 

go  ahead." 

Ernest  Bohn.  director  of  the  Cleveland 
Metropolitan  Housing  Authority,  denied 
that  he  operated  segregated  public  housing 
projects  in  the  city.  Instead,  he  said,  he 
foUowed  "the  Federal  Government's  equal- 
but-separate  poUcy." 

[From  the  Cleveland  Press.  Apr.  6,  1966) 
Shameful.  Somber  Facts 

Some  somber  facts  are  emerging  from  the 
sessions  of  the  U.S.  CivU  Rights  Commission 
here.  They  are  shameful  and  discomforting- 
they  make  It  clear  that  hearUigs  by  the  Com-^ 
mission  serve  a  valid  community  purpose 

Facts  such  as  this:  testUnony  by  the  city 
hoiislng  commissioner  that  he  can't  remem- 
ber ever  closing  up  a  rental  unit  solely  on 
the  ground  that  it  Is  no  longer  fit  for  human 
habitation. 

Pacu  such  as  this:  that  housing  code  en- 
forcement in  University-EucUd  has  been 
stopped— «o  the  city  wouldn't  have  to  pay 
for  high-priced  buildings  in  urban  renewal 
acquisitions.    Cynical,  eh? 

Facte  such  as  this:  testimony  by  a  U  S 
public  health  official  who  counted  the  rats 
here  in  1961  and  again  last  February — and 
found  the  sltuaUon  "seriously  deteriorating." 

Facts  such  as  this;  that  one  commiaelon 
member  finds  "things  down  at  city  hah  seem 
to  Just  get  shuffled  from  one  division  to  an- 
other, from  one  public  official  to  another." 

All  these  facts  point  up  the  distressing  lack 
ot—a.na  urgent  need  for— a  determined  con- 
Unued  city  hall  effort  to  clean  up  Cleveland's 
ghetto. 

It  means  better  garbage  oollecUon.  It 
m»ans  attacks  on  rats.  It  means  building 
code  enforcement,  complete  with  arresu, 
fines,  and  Jail  sentences. 

The    ClvU    Rights    Commission    Just   may 

awaken  the  cofasclence — and  the  muscle of 

the  city. 

[From   the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Feb    6 

1966  J 

Jackson    Charges    Renewal    Hurts    More 

Stable  Areas 

(By  Donald  Sabath) 

Urban  renewal  In  the  Hough  area  is  creat- 
ing a  "crowded"  and  "undesirable"  housing 
condition  In  the  GlenvUle  area.  Councilman 
Leo  A.  Jackson.  Democrat,  ward  24.  charged 
yesterday. 

Unless  some  action  Is  takeii  by  dty  offi- 
cials, said  Jackson,  chairman  of  city  coun- 
cU'8  urban  renewal  committee,  he  would  be 
forced  to  call  a  halt  to  further  land  pur- 
chases in  the  Unlverslty-Eticlld  urban  re- 
newal area. 

Jackson  said  urban  renewal  in  Hough,  in 
effect,  is  Just  shifting  Hough  problems  to  the 
Glenvllle  area. 

"Urban  renewal  Is  causing  extreme  prob- 
lems  both  for  police  and  school  officials  In 
my  area."  said  Jackson.  "The  crowded  hous- 
ing conditions  will  produce  a  Jam  of  students 
In  the  new  Lakevlew  school  next  week." 

The  councilman  said  relay  classes  would 
have  to  be  continued  even  after  the  new 
Glenvllle  area  schools  were  occupied. 

"When  you  Jam  people  together  In  single- 
family  homes,  you  create  problems,  and  this 
Jamming  Is  commonplace  In  Glenvllle."  he 
asserted.  "This  summer  you  sometimes 
thought  the  children  were  sprouting  out  of 
the  ground." 

Jackson  said  be  has  talked  with  Council 
President  James  V.  Stanton  and  Urban  Re- 
newal Director  James  M.  Lister,  and  both  are 
"extremely  concerned." 

He  added  that  a  top-level  meeting  would 
be  held  as  soon  as  council  reconvenes  to  dis- 
cuss the  problem. 

Some  changes  In  the  housing  code  may  be 
needed   to  stop   the   mass   migration   from 
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Hough  or  any  other  urban  renewal  area  to 
stable    communlUes,   Jackson   said. 

This  Is  not  Just  a  problem  for  Eaat  Side 
wards      It  could  develop  In  all  the  wards  In 

the  city."  he  said 

As  an  example.  Jackson  told  of  four  fami- 
lies, all  related,  who  had  moved  Into  a  single- 
family  home  In  his  ward. 

Jaclcson  asked  the  city  housing  division  to 
check  the  h  jme  on  Elgin  Avenue  NE.,  after 
he  received  numerous  complaints  from  nelgh- 
t>ors 

The  home  !s  occupied  by  a  husband  and 
wife,  a  daughter  and  her  5  children;  a  sls- 
ter-m-law  and  3  children  and  3  grandcWl- 
dren  whose  parents  reside  In  Huugh 

This  18  a  fantastic  example  c>f  jamjnlng 
families  into  one  home,"  the  councilman 
said  "And  for  all  we  know,  this  may  be 
oor'irnng   aK      ver   O'envlile   ' 

Jackson  bUuned  absentee  landlords  for 
creating  the  new  problem  He  said  they 
have  received  money  from  homes  purchased 
for  urban  renewal  m  Hough  and  now  use 
It  to  purchase  homes  In  OlenvlUe. 

"What  the  city  la  approving  Is  the  crea- 
tion of  new  slums  In  another  area  of  Cleve- 
land ■  Jackson  went  on  'We  have  to  stop 
somewhere,  or  the  whole  city  will  be  In  urban 
renewal  projects  " 

The  same  new  crowded  situations  exist  In 
wards  27  and  JS  and  a  part  of  ward  21.  Jack- 
son added 

IFrom   the   Cleveland   Plain   Dealer.   Feb.   15, 

1965] 

STArr  Is   Lacking.    University -Ettclio 

Renewal  Is  Slow 

(By  Donald  Sabath) 

Almost  a  year  ago.  Cleveland's  urban  re- 
newal department  renltzed  that  Its  stafT  could 
ne'.er  handle  the  growing  complexity  of  the 
University-Euclid   urban   renewal   project. 

The  realization  becam.e  apparent  after 
r.iuner.jus  w.irn'ngs  from  the  U.S.  Urban 
Renewal  Admln'^tratlon  and  from  area  Con- 
gr^'ssmen. 

The  pro';;ram  Is  moving  too  slowly,  they 
5  lid  Unless  something  was  done  soon  to 
exp'e'dlte  the  program.  Federal  funds  might 
be  cut  off. 

It  was  determined  that  Cleveland  simply 
did  not  have  the  staff  even  to  scratch  the 
surface  of  the  proposed  $16  6  million  face 
lifting  of  a  large  portion  of  the  city's  East 
Side 

T';-."  p;in  tf"  redevelop  the  837-acre  area 
was  greeted  with  high  hopes  in  February 
1962    when  the  Federal  gr.mt  was  announced. 

Anthnrv  J  Celebre7:ze  then  the  mayor, 
Slid  "This  l.^i  a  i;r»"it  thlm;  for  the  city  and 
the  local  urban  renewal  agency  will  take 
'.nimedltto  sf-ps  to  put  the  program  Into  the 
action  stage  " 

Urbin  Renewal  Director  James  M  Lister 
announ-'eil  l^.'-  rttv  would  Immediately  set 
up  a  orolect  >ffire  bev^ln  neighborhood  re- 
habilitation and  start  appraising  property  In 
the  clearance  areas 

In  the  ,^-ve^r  period  since  the  announce- 
ment, a  protect  office  was  set  up  at  Crawford 
Road  ind  Hoiigh  Avenue  NE  and  a  slight 
beglr.nln.;  was  made  on  rehabilitation. 

T'n»re  his  not  been  much  proeres?  !n  c'eor- 
inir  land  or  renovating  homes  th>it  are  to 
?t  <v 

Under  Peder:^l  pnxldlng.  Lister  determined 
the  best  wav  to  iTet  the  Job  done  w.ts  uo  hire 
outside  consultants.  With  approvnl  of  city 
cour.c".!  th"  fi-m  of  Wilker  Murrav  .V  .A.sf.cc!- 
atee,  Inc  ,  of  Philadelphia  was  hired  last  year 
for  an  18-month  period.     The  cost    tl70  000. 

With  the  help  of  the  consultants.  Uster 
views  the  following  as  priority  areas  "f  phase 
1  in  the  project : 

RehAbi:itat!i-.n  of  the  2  200  home.".  !n  the 
area,  mostlv  In  the  Hough  section 

Development  of  a  65-acre  Uact  at  FalrhlU 
aud    .Stearns   Rond   SE    for   a   research  park. 


Eventually  the  peu-k  will  total  $100  million 
in  new  construction. 

A  high-rise  apartment  for  faculty  and  stu- 
dents at  the  varlotis  University  Circle  in- 
stitutions, to  be  located  at  BSayfleld  Road 
and  Euclid  Avenue. 

High-rise  public  housing  at  Crawford  Road 
and  Wade  Park  Avenue  NE. 

Expansion  of  Mount  Slnal  Hospital  to  the 
west  from  its  present  site  at  East  lOStb 
Street. 

Expansion  of  play  areas  and  parks  around 
Daniel  E.  Morgan,  Hough,  Mary  B.  Martin, 
and  Charles  Orr  elementary  schools,  Addison 
Junior  High  School  and  East  High  School. 

Continued  progress  of  the  University  Circle 
Development  Foundation  In  its  $174  million 
construction  program. 

Work  should  continue  in  the  University 
Circle  area  without  too  much  assistance 
from  the  city's  urban  renewal  department. 
This  Is  an  expansion  of  major  medical  and 
educational  facilities. 

Since  the  project  began,  no  Federal  re- 
newal funds  have  been  used  by  the  founda- 
tion, said  Lister,  to  purchase  property  for 
Institutional  expansion. 

But  the  city  has  spent  nearly  $2  million 
for  additions  to  parking  lots  and  for  street 
expansion. 

Private  money  used  for  construction  by 
the  foundation  and  money  spent  by  the  city 
in  site  improvements  are  then  tised  as  "cred- 
its," or  matching  funds,  to  pay  the  city's 
share  of  the  renewal  projects.  The  Federal 
Government  pays  two-thirds  of  the  proj- 
ect's costs.    The  city  pays  the  rest. 

The  big  Job  is  rehabilitation. 

Moving  in  sections,  during  the  past  2 
months,  the  city  has  purchased  almost  70 
abandoned  homes.  They  will  be  coming 
down  soon  as  part  of  a  $141,000  demolition 
contract  awarded  late  in  December. 

[Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Feb.  15,  1965] 

Univirsitt-Euclid  Renewal  la  Showing 
Slow  Procsess 

The  big  questions  for  the  city  and  Its 
consultants,  then,  Is  what  to  do  with  the 
2,200  homes  set  for  rehablUtation. 

Neal  8.  Bellos,  a  former  welfare  worker 
here  and  now  a  representative  of  Walker 
Murray,  said  a  specific  plan  of  attack  would 
be  announced  by  the  firm  In  2  weeks. 

Since  last  October,  the  consultant's  task 
force  has  been  compiling  information  which 
should  have  been  collected  by  the  city  dur- 
ing the  past  36  months. 

The  consultants  have  had  a  firsthand 
view  of  exteriors  of  all  the  homes  in  the 
project.  They  know  now  which  homes  can 
be  saved  and  which  must  come  down. 

A  survey  has  also  been  completed  concern- 
ing the  residents  of  the  homes  In  the  proj- 
ect. All  the  information  is  being  placed  on 
data  processing  cards. 

But,  according  to  Bellos,  preliminary  data 
reveals  there  will  be  a  need  for  greater  ac- 
quisition of  homes  than  first  planned  by  the 
city. 

"These  homes  are  vacant  and  are  van- 
dalized," said  Bellos.  "This  is  a  cancer  and 
must  be  removed." 

Original  plans  called  for  632  homes  to  be 
acquired  for  demolition.  At  present  the 
city  has  purchased  266  pieces  of  property  at 
a  cost  of  $5.1  million. 

Belloe  said  preliminary  results  showed  the 
city  may  have  to  purchase  some  of  the  2,300 
homes  set  for  rehabilitation  and  then  fix 
them  up  and  offer  them  for  sale.  He  said 
the  homes  could  also  be  sold  to  developers, 
who  would  repair  them  and  bring  them  back 
to  housing  code  standards. 

David  Walker,  former  national  head  of  the 
Urban  Renewal  Administration,  heads  the 
consulting  firm. 

When  Walker  arrived  here  last  fall  he 
brought  no  magic  wand  with  him,     Maybe 


one  would  have  helped.    But  he  did  promise 
action. 

"Rehabilitation  of  the  kind  in  University- 
Euclid  has  not  been  tried  anywhere  else  in 
the  Nation,"  he  explained.  "We  don't  know 
if  it  will  work.  We  hope  it  does.  If  it  does, 
Cleveland  will  then  be  a  model  for  this  tyi>e 
of  urban  renewal." 

Walker  explained  that  under  rehabilita- 
tion, people,  an  almost  forgotten  commodity 
in  urban  renewal,  will  not  be  forced  to  move 
into  any  other  section  of  the  city. 

"We  will  propose  a  pilot  project  to  move 
residents  out  of  the  homes  for  a  short  period 
of  time,  then  we  will  repair  them,"  Walker 
told  a  city  hall  meeting  recently.  "Then 
the  residents  can  move  back  to  the  homes." 

"You  can  build  all  the  playgrounds  you 
want — but  until  kids  have  decent  homes, 
you  can't  accomplish  a  decent  Job,"  said 
Walker. 

The  Cleveland  lending  Institutions  must 
play  a  vital  part  In  the  program  In  lending 
homeowners  money  for  repairs,  Walker  ex- 
plained. His  associates  have  had  many  con- 
ferences with  banks,  and  savings  and  loan 
institutions. 

Low-cost  government  loans  were  approved 
for  rehablUtation  last  year  by  Congress.  No 
funds,  however,  were  allocated  for  the  loans. 
Walker  believes  Congress  this  session  will 
provide  the  funds. 

Because  of  the  scope  of  the  project,  the 
Walker  firm  probably  will  recommend  start- 
ing a  "model"  rehabilitation  area  where 
financing  is  available  and  residents  are 
willing  to  go   Into  debt  with   home   loans. 

Federal  officials  have  suggested  a  block-by- 
block  "attack"  to  overcome  the  creeping 
urban  decay.    Walker  agrees  vrith  this  plan. 

Lister  reported  that  appraisal  prices  on 
515  structures  needed  In  the  project,  from 
the  632  scheduled  for  demolition,  have  been 
approved  by  the  regional  office  of  urban  re- 
newal in  Chicago. 

All  the  homes  needed  for  the  project, 
should  be  purchased  before  council  ad- 
journs this  summer,  Lister  predicted. 

This  then  is  the  timetable  for  University- 
Euclid.  The  original  5-year  completion  date 
must  be  scrapjjed. 

Phase  1  may  now  take  10  years.  And 
there  are  three  other  phases  in  the  plan. 

Some  say  Unlverslty-Euclld  is  too  large. 
Some  say  the  city  should  bring  in  the  bull- 
dozers and  do  a  "complete"  Job.  Some  say 
rehabilitation  will  not  work.  Only  the 
months  ahead  ■will  tell. 

Councilman  Leo  A.  Jackson,  D-24,  says 
the  success  in  Unlverslty-Euclld  will  stop 
the  spread  of  slums  Into  the  Glenvllle  area, 
which  Is  part  of  his  ward,  and  into  other 
sections  of  the  city. 

"With  adequate  bousing  inspections,  police 
protection  and  adequate  city  services,  we 
can  stop  this  spread  of  urban  decay,"  he 
said.  "With  help  from  the  administration, 
we  won't  need  urban  renewal  In  Glenvllle." 

But  he  warned:  "We  must  start  to  be 
realistic  with  urban  renewal.  We  are  now 
one  large  region.  Erlevlew  is  not  the  whole 
city.  It  takes  more  than  a  few  new  build- 
ings to  make  a  city  •  •  •  It  needs  people." 


[Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 

Feb.  14,  1966] 

XJniveasnY-'EvcL.iD  Job  Is  Renewal  at  Its 

Worst 

(By  Donald  Sabath) 

Only  4  short  miles  from  Erlevlew  Plaza, 
Cleveland's  newest  skyscraper,  stands  a  per- 
fect example  of  urban  renewal  at  its  worst. 
Its  name  Is  Unlverslty-Euclld. 

It  is  the  name  given  to  the  plan  to  con- 
vert an  837-acre  area  of  the  East  Side  Into 
a  model  commimity  with  wide,  tree-shaded 
streets,  green  park  land  near  schools,  new 
multifamlly  homes,  and  restoration  of  old 
homee  to  fit  Into  the  new,  pretty  picture. 
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But  a  drive  through  this  section  today  re- 
veals deserted  cars,  some  Jacked  up  on  blocks, 
Uttered  and  dirty  streets  and  yards  and  de- 
teriorating buildings  and  homes.  Urban  de- 
cay is  its  name, 

Unlverslty-Euclld  Is  the  nightmare  of 
Cleveland's  multlmllllon-doUar  urban  re- 
newal program. 

After  3  years  and  more  than  $6  mimon 
spent  in  Unlverslty-Euclld  what  has  been 
accomplished?    The  city  has: 

Purchased  or  has  options  on  265  pieces  of 
property  ready  for  demolition.  This  is  42  per- 
cent of  the  total  of  632  homes  needed. 

Cleared  124  parcels. 

Rehabilitated  137  homes,  or  6  percent  of  the 
total  of  2,020  homes  set  for  rehabilitation. 

One  resident  called  sections  of  the  area  a 
ghost  town. 

The  streets  could  be  cleaner.  The  trash 
could  be  carted  away  from  the  yards  and  the 
cars  could  be  towed  to  Junkyards.  But  the 
bouses  offer  more  resistance. 

A  stranger  gets  the  feeling  that  the  area 
has  nothing  to  offer  anyone.     So  why  stay? 

And  i)eople  have  left. 

By  the  thotisands  they  have  moved  into 
the  Mount  Pleasant  and  Glenvllle  areas, 
creating  overcrowded  conditions  there  in 
schools  and  in  homes. 

Left  behind  Is  an  incubating  process  which 
breeds  all  sorts  of  crime  and  violence. 

In  recent  days  roving  gangs  of  thugs,  with 
no  respect  for  the  law  or  the  age  of  victims, 
have  run  wild.  The  gangs  have  terrorized 
children  and  golden  agers.  for  no  reason  at 
all,  or  for  a  small  stun  of  money  or  for  the 
thriU. 

The  victims  are  those  who  must  for  fi- 
nancial reasons  or  others,  stay  behind  the 
migration. 

The  trouble  lies  In  the  Hough  area,  which 
is  In  the  core  of  the  Unlverslty-Euclld  urban 
renewal  area. 

It  has  been  3  years  since  Cleveland  received 
a  $16  million  Federal  grant  to  begin  the  5- 
year  renewal  project. 

In  this  period,  the  city  has  spent  $5,170,000 
for  land  and  property  acquisition  and  nearly 
tl  million  more  for  planning,  site  improve- 
ment, salaries,  and  a  token  rehabilitation 
program. 

A  drive  through  the  Hough  area  reveals 
monumental  work  must  be  done  even  to  be- 
gin approaching  what  the  planners  envis- 
ioned In  January  1961,  when  the  city  plan- 
ning commission  approved  the  plan. 

Part  of  the  blame  must  fall  on  Cleveland's 
urban  renewal  department.  Some  on  the  in- 
habitants of  the  area.  Some  on  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole. 

The  Unlverslty-Euclld  plan,  one  of  the 
largest  ever  approved  by  Federal  authorities, 
Is  broken  up  Into  four  phases. 

The  first  section  to  be  redeveloped,  or  phase 
1  In  planning  Jargon,  Include  the  vast 
University  Circle  where  new  medical,  educa- 
tional and  cultural  buildings  are  going  up. 
■which  like  downtown  Erlevlew,  is  a  growing 
success. 

The  north  boundary  is  Wade  Park  and 
Superior  Avenue  NE.  On  the  west  Is  East 
86th  Street.  Chestnut  Avenue  NE.,  is  the 
southern  boundary. 

Phase  2  will  include  the  area  bounded 
by  East  89th  Street.  Chester  Avenue  NE.. 
Stearns  Road  £E.,  and  Carnegie  and  Cedar 
Avenues  SE.  This  section  will  include  the 
East  105th  Street  and  Euclid  Avenue  business 
Complex. 

Later  stages  will  expand  phase  one  to  Rast 
79th  Street  on  the  west  and  to  Carnegie 
Avenue  SE.  on  the  south.  The  last  phase 
win  include  all  land  bounded  by  Chester 
Avenue,  westward  to  East  55th  Street  and  the 
extension  of  Carnegie  Avenue  SE. 

There  is  talk  in  the  city's  urban  renewal 
department  that  the  project  U  Just  "too 
damn  large." 


But  the  city  has  designated  the  bound- 
aries. "We  are  now  stuck  with  It,"  said  one 
official. 

Being  stuck  is  one  excuse  for  the  apparent 
lack  of  progress,  even  though  $6.6  million 
has  been  spent. 

The  big  problem  the  city  must  tackle  is  the 
Hough  area  and  what  to  do  with  it. 

When  you  mention  Hough  In  any  conver- 
sation you  immediately  think  of  slums.  This 
is  a  far  cry  from  the  1930's,  when  the  neigh- 
borhood saw  its  brightest  days  as  residential 
area  for  white-collar  workers. 

During  the  1950's,  the  Hough  area  at- 
tracted Appalachian  whites  and  an  ever-in- 
creasing number  of  Negroes. 

As  congestion  grew,  the  housing  market 
opened  In  other  areas  and  the  residents  be- 
gan to  move  out.  Now  "For  Rent"  signs  blos- 
soms on  every  street  and  in  every  apartment 
house. 

City  hall  records  show  that  more  than  70 
percent  of  the  present  day  Hough  inhabitants 
are  Negro.  Most  of  the  remainder  are  Appa- 
lachian whites.  The  average  family  consists 
of  4.2  persons. 

About  25  percent  of  the  people  receive  some 
sort  of  welfare  aid.  The  others  have  an- 
nual incomes  of  $3,500  to  $3,800. 

The  632  properties  still  to  be  acquired  are 
almost  entirely  In  the  Hough  area,  an  area 
of  70  acres.  In  all,  2.200  homes  In  this  same 
area  ■wlU  be  rehabilitated. 

The  city  knows  that  rehabilitation  ■will 
be  the  main  project  problem.  The  problem 
■will  be  to  obtialn  financing  for  families  with 
low  incomes,  so  that  they  can  make  the  nec- 
essary repairs  to  bring  homes  back  to  hous- 
ing code  standards. 

An  additional  problem  results  because 
much  of  the  property  is  owned  by  absen'tee 
landlords.  Many  refuse  to  put  any  additional 
money  into  their  wornout  buildings. 

And  the  city  has  also  determined  that 
25  j>ercent  of  the  homeowners  are  buying 
homes  in  University-Euclid  under  land  con- 
tracts. This  percentage  Is  much  higher  than 
in  other  cities  In  the  Nation  working  on  re- 
habilitation In  urban  renewal. 

Urban  Renewal  Director  James  M.  Lister 
has  described  University-Euclid  as  "simply  a 
problem  of  financing." 

Lister  denies  that  the  city  has  been  slow  in 
Uni  verslty-EucUd . 

"I  think  we  are  on  time  there,"  he  ex- 
plained. "We  are  acquiring  homes  and 
clearing  sites  and  providing  the  open  spaces 
needed  for  parks  and  playgrotind  expansion. 
This  all  takes  time." 

But  the  lack  of  any  significant  progress  can 
be  told  in  the  street  after  street  of  abandoned 
homes. 

Some  are  boarded  up.  Some  have  had 
fires  in  them,  started  by  vagrants  trying  to 
keep  warm  at  night.  Others  are  used  for 
playspots  by  youngsters. 

"We  know  where  the  homes  are  and  we  can 
give  anyone  a  list  of  them,"  said  Councilman 
M.  Morris  Jackson.  D-20.  "We  Just  want 
some  action.     We  want  them  do^wn." 

Lister  said  some  of  the  abandoned  homes 
were  not  originally  set  for  demolition.  But 
tenants  moved  out  and  the  vandals  moved  in, 
stripping  the  homes  to  the  walls. 

In  some  cases,  all  that  remains  are  shells. 

"We  realize  It  Is  a  shame  to  leave  these 
homes  up  right  between  two  other,  well-kept 
homes,"  said  Lister.  "But  we  are  now  trying 
to  move  as  fast  as  we  can  get  them  down." 

Two  months  ago,  at  the  urging  of  Repre- 
sentative Charles  A.  'Vanik,  D-21,  William  L. 
Slayton,  Federal  Urban  Renewal  Adminis- 
trator, came  to  Cleveland  to  look  at  Unlver- 
slty-Euclld. 

And  he  did  not  like  what  he  saw. 

"I  know  Cleveland  has  had  problems,  but 
work  on  Unlversity-EucUd  has  taken  longer 
than  It  should  have,"  said  Slayton. 

Slayton  gave  the  city  permission  to  tear 
down  some  abandoned  homes,  waiting  later 
to  acquire  the  titles  to  them. 


"The  Federal  Government  must  move  to 
protect  the  investments  of  the  residents  re- 
maining in  any  urban  renewal  area,"  said 
Slayton. 

Meanwhile,  the  children  have  left  the 
streets  and  use  the  abandoned  homes  as 
playgrounds.  Members  of  street  clubs  com- 
plain.   Area  councllmen  complain. 

[Prom  the  Cleveland  Press,  Feb.  15,  1965] 

Urban  Renewal  Director  James  M.  Lister 
has,  according  to  the  PlELln  Dealer,  spent 
$5,170,000  In  the  Unlverslty-Euclld  project 
on  265  real  estate  parcels.  That's  an  aver- 
age of  $19,509  i>er  parce).  He  has  also  spent 
$1,430,000  on  planning,  site  Improvement,  and 
token  rehabilitation.  The  visible  results  are 
124  parcels  cleared  and  137  structures  re- 
habilitated at  an  average  cost  of  $5,480  per 
parcel. 

Few,  If  any,  property  o'wners  actually  re- 
ceived $19,509  for  their  titles,  and  no  single 
clearing  or  rehabilitation  Jobs  actually  cost 
$5,480  in  public  funds.  The  extra  money,  a 
large  sum  Indeed,  simply  went  Into  the 
pockets  of  Lister  and  members  of  his  urban 
renewal  organization  In  the  form  of  salaries, 
and  to  their  consultants  in  fees.  In  effect, 
these  public  funds  were  paid  out  for  delay- 
ing as  long,  and  doing  as  little,  as  the  re- 
cipients could  get  away  with  over  a  period 
of  3  years.  During  the  next  2  years.  Lister 
will  have  $9,400,000  in  Federal  funds  ajone 
to  spend. 

In  any  other  major  city  In  the  world. 
Lister's  i>erformance.  tolerated  by  the  mayor 
and  council  year  after  year,  would  be  worthy 
of  eventual  punishment — but  not  In  Cleve- 
land. Lister  continues  as  a  civic  leader  and 
Cleveland's  authority  on  urban  renewal.  He 
Is  believed  and  heeded  as  if  he  were  a  com- 
petent public  official  by  everybody  who 
counts. 

Lister  will  quite  likely  expend  the  next 
$9,400,000  chlefiy  on  organizational  salaries 
and  fees.  He  may  retire,  years  hence,  laden 
with  honors,  like  Alfred  A.  Benesch.  Depriv- 
ing generations  of  Cleveland  schoolchildren 
an  adequate  public  education  was  worse 
than  anything  Lister  has  done  to  date,  but 
Lister  could  match  the  Benesch  public  school 
board  performance  before  he's  throt^h. 

Incomi>etence  In  Cleveland  public  life  is 
safe,  profitable,  and  honored.  It  is  good 
that  the  Plain  Dealer  is  exposing  incom- 
petent officials  In  the  Locher  administration, 
but  not  enough.  Incompetence  must  be 
rendered  unsafe,  unprofitable,  and  perma- 
nently dishonorable.  Only  Clevelanders 
themselves  can  do  that.  They  can  do  It  with 
long  memories,  fresh  candidates',  and  short 
shrift  for  major  incumbents  at  election 
times.  The  Plain  De.aler  could  help  then, 
too,  and  I  hope  It  will. 

John  Barden. 

CUEVELAND. 


[Prom   the   Cleveland   Press.   Feb.    18,    1965] 
Crisis   in   Hodgh:    Positive  Steps   Mtrer  Be 

Taken  To  Stop  FVbtheb  Decay  ik  Area 
(By  PaulLilley) 
(Last  of  asM-lee) 

Solutions  to  the  Hough  area's  persistent 
troubles,  both  human  and  physical,  ■will  not 
come  easily  or  quickly. 

In  fact,  solutions  will  not  oome  at  ail.  In 
the  opinion  of  many  who  have  been  closest 
to  the  area's  problems,  unless: 

The  city  takes  positive  steps  Immediately 
to  halt  further  human  and  physical  decay 
of  the  deteriorated  neighborhood. 

These  steps  are  programs  that  could  be 
started  while  the  city  administration  is  wait- 
ing for  the  report  from  experts  who  are  form- 
ing a  master  plan  of  action.  The  report  la 
due  later  this  month. 

Following  are  suggestions  from  council- 
men  In  the  area  and  in  neighboring  warda. 
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from  social  workers,  and  from  staff  memberB 
of  varloua  asalstance  projects  In  Hough 

Addltlona:  police,  including  experts  on 
Juver.lle  crime,  .should  be  stationed  In  Uie 
area  to  make  streets  aafe 

More  inspectors  shouid  make  regular 
che<:k8  of  occupied  houses  and  bullrllngg  and 
compel  strict  building  code  compliance. 

City  health  officials  should  start  an  Im- 
mediate sanitation  campaign  against  rata, 
vermin,  filth,  garbage  and  rubbish  that 
plague  and  overflow  congested  backyards. 

Street  sweepers  and  flushers  of  the  service 
de;>a.'-ment  should  visit  the  area  regularly. 
Retail  store  owners  should  be  made  tc  sweep 
sidewalks   In   front  of   their   eetablishmenta. 

A  mass  attack  should  be  leveled  at  the 
area's  welfiire  problems  and  all  agencies,  pri- 
vate and  public,  should  be  asked  to  pool  their 
efforts  and  talents  for  an  IntenslSed  people 
renewal  progriun  A  start  on  this  htm  been 
made  m  the  C-ommunlty  Action  for  Youth 
Program 

B^^ard  of  zoning  appeals  should  halt  fur- 
ther building  variances  unle.sa  such  proposals 
are  m  co.iformity  -with  the  overall  renewal 
plan 

Municl;xU  court  Judges  should  be  more 
severe  with  violators  and  end  long  periods 
r)f  >gai  delay 

Relief  payments  for  rent  might  be  paid 
directly  to  the  landlord,  instead  of  the  recip- 
ient. This  would  assure  the  owner  of  some 
Income  for  maintenance  of  hl.5  property. 

Only  last  week  Councilman  George  L. 
Forbes,  a  court-appointed  receiver,  asked  the 
court's  perm.lsslon  to  bo<\rd  windows  and 
c!.j6e  a  28-8Uite  apartment  building  on  the 
East  Side  because  the  tenants,  all  on  relief, 
were  behind  In  rent  pav-ments 

He  said  the  Income  from,  the  property  was 
not  enough  to  meet  current  tax,  heat,  and 
water  bill' 

These  are  but  !«>me  of  '.he  generaJ  house- 
keeping steps  that  could  be  taken  now  to 
letid  hope  and  encouragement  In  an  area  that 
needs  mort  than  promises. 

[FYom    the    Cleveland    Press.    Feb.    18,    1865] 

LOCHEB   ORDCR.S  ArTACK   ON   FlI-TH.   'V.\.VDALI2H) 

BciLDUios  IN  Hough 

Mayor  Ix>cher  today  ordered  an  Immediate 
attack  on  rt.tn  and  vandalized  buildings  In 
Use  H.jugh  area  to  restore  resldenta"  confi- 
dence tliat  the  city  wants  to  better  that  com- 
munity 

In  a  m.jrning-iong  session  with  urban  re- 
newal and  other  city  officials.  Locher  generally 
reviewed  the  deterioration  in  Hough. 

He  ordered  Urban  Renewal  Director  James 
I.ister  to  proceed  rapidly  with  demoUtion  of 
abandoned,  vandalized  buildings  that  pock- 
mark  the  area 

He  ordered  Si.'ety  Director  John  Mc- 
Corrmck  to  increiiae  police  in  Hough  and  to 
use  sanltiiry  police  to  attack  the  accumula- 
tions  )f  refuse  ;n  backyards. 

And    he    ordered    Service    Director    Louis 

Drasier    to    clean    up    the    area    w.zh    street- 

sweepe-'s   and.   If   necessary,   to  reL-rult   relief 

iients  and  .irm  tnem  with  shovels  to  do  the 

JoD 

Urban  Renewal  Commissioner  James  Fried- 
man, .meantime  promised  a  full  .--eview  of  the 
cltva  slum  clearance  program  especially  the 
Hough  and  University-Euclid  projects — 
w  iii.d  t>e  held  3o^:>n  by  council's  urban  re- 
ne-wal  committee. 

Committee  members  told  Prledm.an  they 
are  eoncernetl  because  the  same  blighting 
conditions  that  h  u'e  inundated  the  Hough 
area  are  now  starting  to  show  in  their  con- 
gested w.irds 

They  dem.anded  to  know  what  .steps  were 
being  taken  bv  the  city  administration  to 
expedite  the  Hough  renewal  program  and 
what  Is  being  done  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
blight 

The  plea  for  a  review  of  the  protrram  fol- 
lowed   PrledmajVs    request   for   authority  to 


demolish  11  properties  which  had  been 
scheduled  for  rehabilitation. 

When  he  was  unable  to  say  how  many  more 
structures.  Intended  for  rehabilitation,  must 
now  be  destroyed  because  of  rapid  deteriora- 
tion, the  committee  withheld  action  on  his 
request  until  the  review  meeting. 

Friedman  said  he  hopes  the  meeting  can 
be  held  next  week. 

[Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Feb.  18, 

1066] 

Urban  Renewal  Is  a  Mess 

(By  Philip  W.Porter) 

One  of  these  days,  not  far  off  either,  the 
phrase  "urban  renewal,"  which  sounded  so 
bright,  beautiful  and  hopeful.  Is  going  to 
be  a  dirty  word.  Nationally,  there  are  g^^w- 
Ing  doubts  about  It.  Here  in  Cleveland — 
let's  face  It — It's  a  mess. 

It's  a  mess  because  the  energy  of  the  city 
urban  renewal  office  has  been  directed  pri- 
marily on  Erlevlew.  a  downtown  showplace 
whose  urgent  necessity  was  In  doubt,  and 
hence  neglected  the  much  more  socially 
urgent  Unlverslty-BucUd  project. 

After  3  years,  Unlverslty-Euclld  Is  now 
still  only  42  percent  cleared,  and  property 
supposed  to  be  rehabilitated  Is  only  6  percent 
done.  The  Hough  area,  a  big  part  of  It,  has 
deteriorated  so  fast  that  It's  doubtful  even 
full  speed  ahead  can  catch  It  before  It  be- 
comes as  bad  a  slum  as  the  worst  of  Harlem. 
It's  already  a  disgrace. 

"Slum  clearance"  is  a  fine  phrase  and  rep- 
resents a  desirable  objective.  But  "slum 
manufacture"  better  describes  what  Incompe- 
tent and  dopey  urban  renewal  has  done  to 
the  Hough  area,  which  30  years  ago  was  one 
of  the  finest  residential  sections  of  Cleve- 
land. Today  It's  a  grim  wasteland  of  aban- 
doned houses,  gradually  being  torn  down  for 
firewood,  lived  In  by  bums  and  played  In  by 
kids  with  no  better  place  to  play.  The  streets 
are  littered  with  Junk  and  abandoned  autoe. 

Owners  who  wish  to  rehabilitate  their 
property  hesitate,  because  the  decay  next 
door  becomes  contagious. 

I  hope  you've  been  reading  Reporter  Don 
Sabath's  articles  about  how  urban  renevra.1 
hasn't  got  to  first  base  In  the  Hough  area. 
The  University  Circle  part  of  the  area  Is 
beginning  to  come  along,  although  It,  too, 
has  been  dragging.  Recently,  outside  con- 
sultants and  expenditures  were  brought  In 
to  do  what  Jim  Lister's  office  should  have 
done  3  years  ago. 

Hough  has  been  deteriorating  so  fast  in 
recent  weeks  that  roving  gangs  of  tough  kids 
have  been  robbing  elderly  residents  who  are 
too  HI  or  too  poor  to  move.  At  night,  no 
one  In  his  right  mind  would  walk  through 
there,  and  Increasingly,  driving  through  there 
at  night  without  locked  doors  Is  hazardous. 

If  full  speed  ahead  had  bought  up  the 
prop>erty  and  cleaned  out  the  fast  growing 
decay,  perhaps  some  developer  of  apartment 
housing  would  have  come  along  to  take 
advantage  of  the  deal  whereby  Oovemment 
funds  are  used  to  confiscate  private  prop- 
erty, then  offer  It  to  others  to  be  built  on 
privately.  It  should  have  been  full  speed 
ahead,  Instead  It's  been  a  slow  crawl. 

The  first  target  date  to  Improve  this  God- 
forsaken area  was  5  years.  Don't  bet  that 
It  will  get  done  In  15.  By  that  time.  Hough 
will  have  beccone  a  political  Issue,  and  when 
the  roof  falls  In.  the  mayor  and  the  urban 
renewal  director  of  that  day  are  going  to 
catch  It  In  the  neck.    Maybe  even  sooner. 

Unlverslty-Euclld  Is  today  one  of  the  worst 
flops  In  tne  whole  national  program.  But 
there  are  others  around  the  country.  Peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  question  why  the  pro- 
gram, which  sounded  so  good,  turned  out  so 
sour.  Congressmen  are  reading  "The  Fed- 
eral Bulldoeer"  a  plain-speaking  book  by 
Martin  Anderson,  a  young  Columbia  pro- 
fessor.    They're   wondering   If   the    Idea   la 


really  good,  or  Just   a   disastrous   waste  of 
money. 

[Prom  the  Cleveland  Press,  Aug.  30.   19«5] 

ScTT  Says  Stalling  Cuts  UNiVEKSrrT-EucuD 

Vautbs 

(By  Julian  Krawcheck) 

A  suit  filed  In  common  pleas  court  today 
charged  the  city  with  deliberately  stalling 
Unlverslty-Euclld  urban  renewal  In  order  to 
lower  property  values  before  acquisition  by 
the  city. 

The  suit,  asking  damages  of  W.oecooo, 
was  filed  by  Milt  Schulman,  attorney  for  and 
president  of  Doan  Properties  Inc.,  In  the  form 
of  a  croes-petltlon  to  a  foreclosure  action 
brought  against  Doan  and  other  defendants 
a  year  ago. 

That  action  was  instituted  by  Leonanl 
J.  Cowan  and  DeWltt  Harvey,  trustees  for  a 
group  of  mortgagees.  Today's  petition  al- 
leges that  the  city's  policies  have  so  reduced 
Doan's  Income  that  It  cannot  meet  Its  mort- 
gage obligations. 

As  a  result,  the  suit  states  Doan  faces  loss 
of  Its  equity  In  a  group  of  properties  In  the 
Euclid  Avenue-East  105th  Street  area  In- 
cluding the  Alhambra  Theater,  EucUd-lOSth 
Street  market,  a  bowling  lane,  apartment 
house,  parking  lot,  and  several  stores. 

The  value  of  these  properties  has  dropped 
from  $1,400,000  to  $600,000  and  the  gross 
annual  Income  from  $225,000  to  $160,000  by 
reason  of  the  city's  tactics.  It  Is  alleged. 

Schulman'8  suit,  which  names  Mayor 
Locher,  Urban  Renewal  Director  James  M. 
Lister,  and  all  members  of  city  council  as  co- 
defendants,  notes  that  6  years  have  passed 
since  inception  of  Phase  I  of  University 
Eluclld,  and  says: 

"It  does  not  appear  that  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land Intends  to  complete  Phase  1  within  a 
reasonably  determinable  future  date.  F\ir- 
thermore,  the  city  Is  as  far  from  Initiating 
phase  2.  phase  3.  and  phase  4  as  It  was  when 
the  first  general  neighborhood  renewal  plan 
project  was  made. 

The  city  •  •  •  announced  to  the  public  that 
the  area  In  question  was  and  is  a  blighted 
area;  that  certain  properties  (including 
Doan's)  would  be  purchased  by  the  city  and 
demolished  Immediately  •  •  •  thereby  mak- 
ing same  totally  undesirable  to  sound,  exist- 
ing tenants  and  causing  them  to  seek  other 
quarters  •  •  •  all  of  which  has  greatly  ac- 
celerated the  decline  in  value  of  the  prop- 
erty." 

Schulman'8  petition  says  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  provided  means  by  which 
municipalities  can  acquire  funds  for  early 
land  acquisition  In  urban  redevelopment 
areas  and  states :       ^ 

The  refusal  of  the  city  to  acquire  the  prop- 
erty now  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
full  knowledge  that  all  properties  affected  are 
losing  value  by  reason  of  their  acts  of  omis- 
sion and  commission,  and  that  the  longer 
they  delay  purchasing  the  prof>erty  the  more 
It  will  decline  in  value,  enabling  the  city  to 
purchase  at  a  value  far  less  than  the  prop- 
erties were  worth  prior  to  the  annoimcement 
of  the  Unlverslty-Euclld  plan." 

The  s\ilt  seeks  $800,000  for  alleged  de- 
preciation of  value  of  the  property,  $260,000 
for  alleged  loss  of  rental  Income  and  $1,000,- 
000  punitive  damages. 

Commenting  on  his  legal  action,  Schtil- 
man  said: 

"This  is  the  pattern  Lister  has  practiced  all 
through  his  acquisition  of  land  for  urban 
renewal — destroying  land  values  by  delaying 
the  program  and  then  buying  up  at  a  lower 
value. 

"It  happened  In  the  Gladstone.  St.  Vin- 
cent and  Woodland-East  79th  Street  areas, 
and  It  is  a  fraud. 

The  irony  of  the  thing  is  that  the  city  did 
not  have  to  announce  Its  plans,  to  declare 
the  area  blighted.  In  order  to  obtain  Fed- 
eral money  for  land  acquisition. 
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"The  Housing  Act  authorizes  temporary 
and  provisional  loans  to  municipalities  re- 
gardless of  the  stage  of  development  of  urban 
renewal  plans  and  before  or  after  the  ap- 
proval of  such  plans.  The  city  vised  this 
procedure  for  land  acquisitions  In  Erie- 
view  2." 

(Prom  the  Cleveland  Press,  Mar.  2,  19661 

Clevelakd's  Gro'wino  Pains:  Circle,  Houoh 

Area  Renewal  Faillno 

(By  Paul  Lllley) 

The  East  Side's  trouble-riddled  Hough  and 
Unlverslty-Euclld  renewal  project  has  shat- 
tered the  hopes  of  the  city's  most  ardent 
slum  clearance  supporters. 

It  Is  here  In  these  850  acres  of  misery — 
bounded  by  Chester  and  Superior  Avenues, 
east  of  East  86th  Street — that  the  city's 
12-yetir  slum  clearance  fight  is  at  the  cross- 
road. 

It  Is  here  on  this  testing  grotind  that  the 
city's  entire  $57  million  slum  clearance  pro- 
gram will  be  declared  a  success — or  a  btist. 

The  project  (which  to  date  has  cost  $14,- 
600,000)  Is  a  failure  in  the  view  of  unbiased 
observers. 

Residents  of  the  area  know  It.  The  Federal 
Government  which  is  sharing  in  two-thirds 
of  the  cost,  knows  It.  Some  city  officials  re- 
luctantly admit. 

The  project  was  started  almost  4  years 
ago  as  the  biggest  and  boldest  neighborhood 
rehabilitation  program  in  the  country.  It 
was  to  have  spearheaded  the  rehabilitation 
of  thousands  of  decaying  dwelling  units. 

A  handful  of  small  property  owners  have 
fixed  up  their  properties.  The  big  Job  has 
not  got  off  the  ground.  Even  the  city  has 
not  been  able  to  show  the  area's  residents 
what  must  be  done. 

Lending  institutions  have  walked  away. 
Fire  Insurance  protection  has  been  canceled. 
Property  owners  have  abandoned  their  homes 
to  vandals  and  the  elements.  Crime  filth 
dilapidation  and  poverty  haunt  the  area! 
Hundreds  of  stable  homeowners  have  fied. 

Last  fall  the  city  Installed  new  street 
Ughtlng,  trees,  sodded  tree  lawns  and  curbs 
on  U  demonstration  streets  to  offer  some 
hope  to  the  area.  Another  33  streets  will  get 
the  same  treatment  this  year.  Construction 
of  a  12-acre  playfleld  at  Crawford  Road  and 
Hough  Avenue  will  start  this  spring. 

But  the  big  Job — the  thing  that  is  needed 
the  most — replacement  housing  for  hundreds 
of  large,  low-income  famiUes  is  at  a  stand- 
still. 

Now,  It  is  believed,  rent  subsidies  •with 
Uncle  Sam  paying  the  blU,  would  encourage 
the  return  of  lending  Institutions  and  start 
the  long-awaited  housing  rehabiutatlon  pro- 
gram. Everyone  seems  to  be  marking  time— - 
waiting  for  Congress  to  act. 

Unlversity-EucUd  is  the  most  glaring  ex- 
ample of  unresolved  problems.  There  are 
other  minuses  in  Cleveland's  urban  renewal 
»tory. 

Gladstone— wracked  by  city  haU  indecision 
for  more  than  a  dozen  years — Is  still  rotting 
away  while  the  city  attempts  to  determine  Its 
final  use. 

More  than  $4  million  has  been  spent  to  ac- 
quire and  demolish  245  tumbling  structures. 
Hundreds  of  families  have  been  displaced. 
More  than  145  others  are  awaiting  city  ac- 
quisition of  their  properties. 

The  frustrations  of  the  area  are  summed 
up  by  Mrs.  Josle  Davis,  a  es-year-old  widow 
who  lives  alone  in  her  hovel  at  4305  Mason 
Court.  Her  only  friends  and  neighbors  are 
«tray  mongrels  left  to  roam  the  rat-infested 
wasteland. 

She  said:  "Back  in  1953  the  city  told  us  to 
Qo  nothing  to  fix  up  our  houses,  that  they 
**re  going  to  be  purchased.  I've  waited 
Nothing  has  happended.  Looks  like  the  city 
«  waiting  tintil  my  house  faiu  down  so  it 
<»h  be  had  for  nothing." 
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East  Woodland — started  7  years  ago  for 
residential  rehabilitation  and  changed  last 
year  to  Industrial  reuse.  Council  now  Is 
considering  another  switch — back  to  resi- 
dential. 

All  but  60  of  Its  homes  have  been  acquired 
by  the  city.  More  than  $2,308,000  has  been 
spent.  Nothing  but  demolition  has  been  ac- 
complished. 

The  12-year.  $57  million  result: 

More  than  4,200  dwelling  units  have  been 
demolished  but  only  1.912  new  ones  con- 
structed. 

Hundreds  of  property  owners  claim  they 
have  watched  their  life  Investment  rot  away 
and  their  neighborhood  decay  while  await- 
ing promised  help. 

Scores  of  small  businessmen  complain  their 
businesses  have  either  failed  or  have  been 
hopelessly  crippled  by  long  delays  and  broken 
promises. 

Lawsuits  are  being  filed,  almost  weekly, 
contesting  the  city's  right  to  wreck  neigh- 
borhoods, destroy  property  values  and  de- 
prive owners  of  rightful  Income. 

Irate  councllmen,  increasing  in  numbers, 
suggest  calling  a  halt  to  the  entire  program 
arguing  new  slums  are  being  created  faster 
than  old  ones  can  be  eliminated. 

(From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 

Mar.  16, 1966] 

Locher   Says    City    Needs   $1    Billion   U.S. 

Housing   Am 


(By  Sanford  Watzman) 
Washington. — Mayor  Ralph  S.  Locher  said 
yesterday  Cleveland  would  need  about  $1  bil- 
lion in  Federal  funds  to  become  an  effective 
"demonstration  city"  for  the  Nation. 

Locher  reluctantly  gave  this  "very  rough 
guess"  at  a  hearing  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing,  which  is  considering  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  proposal  to  spark  a  rebuilding 
of  cities. 

The  mayor  said  he  was  In  accord  with  the 
President.  But  Locher  doubted  the  $2.3  bil- 
lion provided  In  the  bill  would  be  enough 
for  the  seven  "demonstration  cities"  yet  to 
be  named. 

Locher  said  Cleveland  required  $1  billion 
because  Detroit  had  said  It  would  need  $2.5 
bUlion.  Until  guidelines  are  established,  no 
better  estimate  can  be  made,  the  mayor  said. 
Representative  Paul  A.  Pino,  Republican, 
of  New  York,  asked  Locher  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment should  proceed  with  so  expensive  a 
program  at  a  time  of  war  in  Vietnam.  The 
mayor  replied  that  both  efforts  were  impor- 
tant. 

"We're  about  to  shoot  a  man  to  the  moon," 
Locher  said  at  one  point,  "but  we'll  be  stand- 
ing ankle-deep  in  sewage  when  we  do  It." 

He  ducked  Fino's  next  question,  which 
was:  "Would  you  still  favor  this  bill  if  It 
Increased  your  income  tax?" 

Locher  got  Into  a  heated  exchange  with 
Representative  Willmm  B.  WmNALL,  Repub- 
Ucan  of  New  Jersey,  whose  study  of  tirban 
renewal  in  Cleveland  has  convinced  him  that 
It  benefits  business  more  than  it  benefits 
people. 

The  mayor  denied  that  Cleveland's  housing 
needs  have  been  subordinated  to  the  Erle- 
vjew  project.  He  cited  the  Longwood  and 
Garden  Valley  projects,  even  East  Ninth 
Street,  as  examples  of  "human  renewal"  In 
Cleveland. 

But,  he  agreed  with  'WttNALL  later  that  the 
city  needs  more  new  housing  for  slimi  resi- 
dents. 

Action  by  Vice  President  Humphrey  and 
Thomas  Vail,  the  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Plain  Dealer,  has  given  Cleveland  a  head- 
start,  Locher  said. 

He  explained  to  the  Congressmen  that  Vail 
had  suggested  a  Federal  official  be  designated 
m  Cleveland  to  coordinate  Federal  programs 
in  the  city.  Humphrey  gave  this  assignment 
to  John  W.  Lehman  of  the  Labor  Department 
in  Cleveland. 


At  the  same  time,  the  mayor  appointed 
Irwin  L.  SUbert  to  a  new  post  as  city  hail 
representative  In  Washington. 

(Prom  the  Cleveland  Press,  Apr.  3,  1966] 
Renew  Thinking  on  Urban  Renewal 
The  front  page  article  in  the  Press  of 
March  34  on  low-rent  housing  Is  the  first 
article  I  have  read  which  seemed  to  Indicate 
that  Cleveland  Is  finally  approaching  seri- 
ously the  long-neglected  problem  of  the 
acute  housing  needs  of  her  low-Income  resi- 
dents, and  especially  of  those  living  in  h«- 
most  blighted  area.  Hough. 

With  Bart  Clausen  in  the  driver's  seat  of 
urban  renewal,  ihere  Is  belief  that  this  wlU 
turn  out  to  -  aore  than  just  more  unful- 
filled hopes. 

While  we  v  luddenly  concentrating  our 
attention  on  .-  housing  crises  in  our  city's 
Negro  ghetu  -  .  t  us  stop  to  ponder  one  of 
the  very  thln^s  .  hlch  has  caused  it;  urban 
renewal,  bet--  i  nown  to  some  as  Negro 
removal,  whlco  has  shunted  the  Negro  from 
one  area  to  another  already  overcrowded 
area,  without  his  being  allowed  to  remain  or 
return  to  the  "renewed"  area. 

Two  such  areas  are  the  Wade-Springbrook 
and  the  Rlvervlew  Terrace  public  housing 
projects.  Both  stand  on  land  that  most  re- 
cently was  occupied  predominantly  by  Negro 
residents.  Both  now  are  occupied  predomi- 
nantly by  white  families  and  white  golden- 
agers. 

If  we  are  going  to  renew  our  city,  we  first 
need  to  renew  our  thinking.  And  we  can 
begin  by  making  Wade-Sprlngbrook  and 
Rlvervlew  Terrace  more  equitably  available 
to  those  living  in  blighted  ever-bulging  Ne- 
gro ghettos. 

Mitscko  Mabsh. 


NATIONAL  CEMETERY  SYSTEM 

Mr  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemsm 
from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  Introduced  a  House  joint 
resolution  to  establish  a  national  ceme- 
teries site  selection  advisory  board  to 
govern  further  development  of  the  na- 
tional cemetery  system. 

The  Johnson  administration  has 
adopted  the  policy  that  there  will  be  no 
further  expansion  of  existing  cemeteries 
at  any  location  in  the  United  States. 

The  Johnson  administration  takes  the 
position  that  burial  benefits  such  as 
those  now  payable  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  the  social  security  sys- 
tem are  preferable  to  the  furnishing  of 
burial  facilities  by  the  Government  be- 
cause the  burial  allowance  programs  are 
more  equally  available  to  all  eligible  per- 
sons. The  Johnson  administration  esti- 
mates that  some  40  million  persons 
would  be  eligible  for  burial  In  national 
cemeteries  under  present  regulations  and 
the  administration  considers  that  the 
cost  would  iDe  exorbitant. 

I  concur  with  the  action  taken  by  the 
American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  and  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  in  calling  for  immediate  steps 
to  provide  adequate  Oovemment  ceme- 
teries to  meet  current  needs  and  make 
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provision  to  increase  cemetery  space  as 
the  demand  requires. 

I  applaud  the  action  of  those  who 
insist  upon  Government  action  to  care 
for  the  deceased  veterans  who  have 
served  their  country  in  time  of  war.  The 
cost  projections  submitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  have  been  distorted 
and  do  not  represent  a  true  picture  inso- 
far a.=:  veteran  burials  are  concerned. 
Statistics  show  that  only  about  40  per- 
cent of  those  eligible  for  burial  In  na- 
tional cemeteries  take  advantage  of  the 
privilege,  thereby  lowering  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  the  projection  costs  that 
have  been  made  by  Government  officials. 

Veterans  are  concerned,  and  justly  so. 
over  the  fact  that  our  national  cem.e- 
teries  have  practically  reached  the  satu- 
ration point  and  in  a  very  few  years 
there  will  be  no  areas  where  veterans  can 
be  buried  in  national  cemeteries.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Insist 
upon  passage  of  my  Joint  resolution  to 
carry  on  the  time-honored  custom  of 
allowing  veterans  who  have  fought  side 
by  side  to  be  Interred  side  by  side. 

The  text  of  my  joint  resolution  Is  as 
follows : 

H  J    Res.   1080 

Joint  resolution  to  establish  a  National  Cetn- 
etprieo  Site  Selection  Advisory  Board  to 
sfiivern  further  development  of  the  national 
cemetery  system 

Where.<ia  It  Is  the  policy  and  intent  of  Con- 
sress  that  a  grateful  Government  of  the 
I'r.ited  States  !n  recognition  of  the  loyalty. 
patriotism,  and  zea!  of  Amencin  servicemen 
In  war  and  peace,  maintain  enlarge,  and  ex- 
pend A  system  "f  national  cemeteries  and 
continue  the  historic  tradition,  honor,  and 
prUI'.egp  of  Interment  In  a  part  of  our  be- 
loved country  so  s[>eclflcany  dedicated:  Now, 
therefore,  be  !t 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  State")  of  America 
in  Congrre^f  a<ise-"ibled .  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  National  Cemeteries  Act  of 
1966  '■ 

SEC  2  No  new  national  cemetery  shall  be 
est-.iblished,  and  no  existing  natlon&l  ceme- 
tery sr.all  be  enl.u-ged  except  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Str  3  Ui  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Nation^;  Cempterles  Site  Selection  AcU-lsory 
Board,  the  members  of  whlf-h  .shall  be  two 
Members  ■>{  the  H.>u.se  r>r  Representatives 
appointed  bv  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  two 
Members  of  the  Senate  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  five  mem.ber8 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
State.s  Of  the  meml)ers  appointed  by  the 
President,  at  least  one  member  must  be  a 
veteran  las  that  status  is  defined  in  section 
101  2 1  of  title  38,  tJnited  States  Code)  who 
is  active  In  veterans  affairs,  and,  at  any  one 
time,  not  more  than  two  members  may  be 
officers  or  employeps  of  an  executive  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 

ibi  Members  of  the  Board  appointed  b^ 
the  President  who  are  officers  or  employees 
of  an  executive  depHrtment  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  .shall  hold  office  at  the 
plea-sure  of  the  Preeident  The  other  mem- 
bers if  the  a->aj-d  appointed  by  the  President 
shall  hold  offlce  for  a  term  of  five  years,  ex-  ' 
cept  tha'  the  President  shall  "designate 
shorter  terms  of  ,:>fflce  for  such  other  mem- 
bers first  apootnted  so  that  no  more  than 
one  term  of  office  will  terminate  In  the  tame 
year 

ici  Five  members  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum 

id.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  elect 
a  Chairman  from  among  their  number  and 
employ  an  Executive  Secretary  wh  jse  salary 
ahai;  be  such  amount     hut  not  to  exceed  the 


maximum  rate  provided  by  the  Cl&sslflcatlon 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended)  as  may  be  fixed  by 
the  Board.  The  Board  may  employ  such 
other  persons  as  It  finds  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  Its  business  and  procure  con- 
tract services  la  accordance  with  section  15 
of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 
(6  tJ£.C.  55a). 

(e)  Each  member  of  the  Board  appointed 
by  the  President  who  Is  not  an  officer  or 
employee  of  an  executive  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  shall  receive  $50 
per  diem  when  engaged  In  the  performance 
of  the  duties  vested  In  the  Board.  All  other 
members  of  the  Board  shall  serve  without 
compensation  in  addition  to  that  received 
from  their  services  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  or  as  Members  of 
Ckjngress.  as  the  case  may  be.  Each  member 
of  the  Board  while  engaged  away  from  his 
home  or  regular  place  of  business  In  the 
performance  of  the  duties  vested  In  the  Board 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  Including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  author- 
ized by  section  5  of  the  Administrative  Ex- 
penses Act  of  194«  (5  U.S.C.  7ab-2)  for  per- 
sons In  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

(f )  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  assign, 
on  a  reimbursable  or  nonreimbursable  basis, 
such  personnel  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  to  assist  the  Board,  and  shall  aid  it 
In  such  other  manner,  as  the  Board  requests 
and  as  is  compatible  with  the  other  duties  of 
such  Department. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Board  shall  advise  and 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  suitability  of 
any  site  proposed  for  use  as  a  national  ceme- 
tery. In  so  doing,  it  shall  make  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  establishing  or  enlarging,  as 
the  case  may  be,  the  national  cemetery,  and 
It  shall  Uke  into  account  the  location  of  the 
proposed  site,  the  number  of  people  residing 
within  a  convenient  distance  from  the  pro- 
posed site  who  are  eligible  for  burial  In  a 
national  cemetery,  the  proximity  and  acces- 
sibility of  other  national  cemeteries,  the 
need  for  the  establishment  of  additional  na- 
tional cemeteries  or  the  enlargement  of  exist- 
ing ones,  and  other  pertinent  factors, 

(b)  A  copy  of  the  Board's  report  on  each 
proposal  for  the  establishment  or  enlarge- 
ment of  a  national  cemetery  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  The 
Board  shall  not  recommend  the  establish- 
ment or  enlargement  of  a  national  cemetery 
If  the  estimated  cost  to  the  United  States 
for  land  acquisition  and  development  Is  more 
than  H, 000,000.  If  the  Board's  report  recom- 
mends the  establishment  or  enlargement  of  a 
national  cemetery,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  his  concurrence 
or  nonconcurrence  in  the  Board's  recommen- 
dations within  sixty  days  of  his  receipt  of 
the  Board's  report.  If  the  Secretary  report* 
nonconcurrence  In  the  recommendations  of 
the  Board,  he  shall  state  his  reasons  there- 
for. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  concurs 
in  the  recommendations  of  the  Board,  he 
may  acquire  the  site  and  proceed  with  its 
development  as  a  national  cemetery,  as  soon 
as  the  necessary  funds  become  available  for 
that  purpose. 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
accept,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  dona- 
tions of  land  and  of  funds  for  the  develop- 
ment, operation,  and  maintenance  of  na- 
tional cemeteries.  In  accordance  with  this 
Act,  expend  such  funds  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  donated,  and  return  unex- 
pended and  uncommitted  portions  thereof 
to  the  donors  If  those  purposes  cannot  be 
carried  out.  He  may  also  accept  transfers  of 
Jurisdiction  over  land  (Including  public 
land)  owned  by  the  United  States  and  useful 
for  national  cemetery  purposes,  and  the  head 
of  any  executive  department  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  having  Jurisdiction  over 
such  land  is  authorized  to  transfer  It  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  this  purpose. 


(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall, 
whenever  an  offer  of  donation  of  land  or  of 
money  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  a  national 
cemetery  is  made  to  him,  or  whenever  land 
owned  by  the  United  States  becomes  avail- 
able for  this  purpose,  notify  the  National 
Cemeteries    Site    Selection    Advisory   Board. 

Sec.  6.  The  following  provisions  of  law  are 
hereby  repealed  i  Sections  4870,  4871,  and 
4872  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (24  U.S.C.  271, 
272,  273);  the  Act  of  June  29,  1938  (24  U.S.c! 
271a);  the  Act  of  August  4,  1947  (24  U.S.c! 
281a-c) ;  the  Act  of  March  10,  1950  (24  U.S.a 
281d-f ) ;  and  the  Act  of  August  10,  1960  (24 
U.S.C.  28 ig). 

Sec.  7.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
affect  the  development  of  lands  which  were 
acquired  or  designated  for  national  cemetery 
purposes  t)efore  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  COMMERCE  AT  PUBLIC 
HEARINQS 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ellsworth]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  action  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, slapping  export  controls  on  cat- 
tle hides,  is  of  continuing  concern  to  me. 
I  include,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  testi- 
mony before  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
at  public  hearings  on  April  19. 

Statement  of  Hon.  Robsbt  Ellswobth, 
Membeb  or  Congress  From  Kansas,  at  a 
Public  Hearing  to  the  Secretaht  or  Cou- 
MEBCK,  April  19,  1966 

I  commend  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
scheduling  public  hearings  today,  to  give  all 
Interested  parties  an  opportunity  to  present 
their  views  on  the  critically  Important  mat- 
ter of  export  controls  of  cattle  hides.  My 
statement  is  very  brief,  and  to  the  point: 

1 .  The  control  program  has  not  been  effec- 
tive In  fighting  inflation — 3  weeks  after  the 
export  quotas  were  imposed,  manufacturers 
participating  in  the  National  Shoe  Pair  an- 
nounced increases  that  will  add  an  estimated 
tl  to  $2  a  pair  to  the  retail  prices  of  men's 
and  women's  shoes. 

2.  While  shoe  prices  Increase,  hide  prices 
(and  cattle  prices)  have  fallen  at  home  and 
at  the  same  time  gone  up  in  the  overseas 
markets  that  rely  on  American  exports. 

3.  The  export  control  program  cuts  down 
U.S.  exports  and  adds  unmistakably  to  the 
deterioration  of  our  balance  of  payments — 
this  at  a  time  when  the  prestige  and  strength 
of  the  dollar  as  the  free  world's  key  currency 
are  of  crucial  importance. 

To  sum  up : 

1.  Shoe  manufacturers  are  profiting  by  the 
export  control  order. 

2.  Domestic  cattle  producers  are  suffering. 

3.  Ovir  Nation's  balance  of  payments  has 
been  given  an  unnecessary  kick  In  the  teeth. 

I  urge  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  re- 
consider and  remove  export  controls  on  cattle 
hides. 


COMPLETE  REVIEW  OF  THE  DRAFT 
NEEDED  NOW:  A  BILL  FOR  A 
JOINT  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  AMERICAN  MANPOWER 
AND  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
Mr.    WYATT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Missouri  [Mr.  CtmTisl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sys- 
tem used  by  the  United  States  to  obtain 
manpower  for  its  armed  sen-ices  is  in- 
equitable and  undemocratic,  a  patchwork 
of  special  exemptions  and  requirements 
wtiich  neither  serve  the  best  interest  and 
needs  of  the  Nation's  Armed  Forces  nor 
the  best  overall  usage  of  our  human  re- 
sources. 

Responsible  congressional  committees 
have  consistently  ignored  their  obliga- 
tion to  review  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem in  terms  of  its  impact  on  the  Na- 
tion's resources  of  skilled  manpower  as 
well  as  in  terms  of  supplying  the  mili- 
tary with  able  men  and  women.  But 
this  has  not  been  the  fault  of  Republi- 
cans, who  have  urged  such  a  review 
periodically  during  the  last  few  years. 

On  April  21, 1964, 15  Republican  Mem- 
bers took  the  floor  of  the  House  to  de- 
mand a  full  investigation  and  review  of 
the  military  manpower  procurement  sys- 
tem based  on  the  draft.  These  Congress- 
men were  Messrs.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
Lindsay,  Bray,  Ostertag,  Findley.  Morse, 
Halpern.  Quie,  Taft,  Ellsworth, 
Schwengel,  Wilson  of  California,  Cleve- 
land, Del  Clawson,  and  myself.  At  the 
same  time  I  introduced  a  bill  to  create  a 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
American  Manpower  and  National  Secu- 
rity. This  committee  would  have  been 
composed  of  12  Members,  6  from  the 
House  and  6  from  the  Senate.  The 
Members  would  have  been  chosen  from 
the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committees,  and  the  House  Labor  and 
Education  Committee  and  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Works  Committee. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  em- 
phasis of  this  proposal  for  a  joint  com- 
mittee is  that  the  problem  of  military 
manpower  is  intimately  linked  with  prob- 
lems of  manpower  training  and  avail- 
ability in  the  private  sector. 

Catching  wind  of  this  Republican  ini- 
tiative in  the  House,  President  Johnson 
on  April  18,  1964,  called  a  sudden  press 
conference  to  announce  that  he  had  "to- 
day drafted  and  approved  the  plans  for 
a  very  comprehensive  study  of  the  draft 
system  and  of  related  manpower  policies 
submitted  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  This  study  will  consider  al- 
ternatives to  the  present  draft  selec- 
tion system."  From  his  comments  the 
President  clearly  understood  that  the 
need  for  a  draft  was  being  criticized,  and 
that  proposals  among  others  for  an  al- 
ternative system,  such  as  a  professional 
army,  were  being  formulated  and  dis- 
cussed. 

The  President  ordered  at  his  April  18, 
1964,  press  conference  that  the  review 
of  the  draft  "be  completed  in  1  year." 
This  study  is  now  fully  a  year  overdue. 
In  March  1965,  Jack  Raymond,  re- 
porter for  the  New  York  Times,  wrote 
that  the  study  had  been  completed.  It 
is  reported  that  it  has  been  shown  con- 
fidentially to  the  chairmen  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Armed  Services  Committees, 


Congressman  Rivers  and  Senator  Rus- 
sell. But  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
refused  to  make  his  study  public,  as  I 
and  others  have  requested. 

On  March  2, 1966,  30  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  myself  included,  urged 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  to  move 
ahead  quickly  to  fulfill  its  promise  that 
it  would  hold  public  hearings  to  examine 
into  the  draft.  As  an  April  8  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  stated : 

Republicans  very  generovisly  offered  to 
withhold  demands  for  a  full-scale  Investiga- 
tion of  the  draft  until  General  Hershey  had 
had  a  chance  to  testify  before  the  Rivers 
committee.  But  so  far  there  has  not  even 
been  an  appearance  by  General  Hershey. 
The  Republicans  and  other  critics,  and  the 
public,  arc  waiting. 

It  is  time  to  stop  waiting  and  to  act. 
The  Universal  Military  Training  Act, 
which  is  the  nondescriptive  label  for 
what  is  essentially  a  draft  law,  pure  and 
simple,  is  neither  universal,  military,  nor 
training.  There  is  little  question  that 
the  high  incidence  of  personnel  turnover 
in  the  Military  Establishment  results  in 
higher  costs  and  inferior  personnel  qual- 
ity. It  has  been  clear  for  some  time  that 
the  inequities  in  the  present  law  and  the 
great  increase  in  the  draft  age  popula- 
tion, plus  technological  changes  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  require  a  major  reexam- 
ination of  how  to  select,  recruit,  and  re- 
tain the  numbers  of  men  that  are  needed 
annually. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  Vietnam 
war  has  so  changed  circumstances  since 
April  1964,  that  the  United  States  Is 
bound  to  adhere  to  the  present  draft 
system  unchanged.  Certainly  the  op- 
tions for  change  have  been  somewhat 
narrowed.  It  is  foolhardy  that  succes- 
sive administrations  have  refused  to  re- 
pair the  leaks  in  the  bam  roof  during 
sunny  weather.  Now,  the  storms  of  war 
are  claimed  to  prevent  real  action  to 
mend  the  wrongs,  and  a  psychology  of 
standpat  has  taken  hold  in  oflBcial  minds. 

I  argue  that  the  exigencies  of  war  and 
the  continually  growing  demand  for  able 
manpower  both  for  war  and  domestic 
production  is  even  greater  reason  for  a 
review  of  the  present  system  now. 

The  practice  of  giving  deferrals  from 
service  based  on  scholastic  ability  is  just 
as  undemocratic  as  allowing  deferrals 
based  on  an  individual's  wealth.  It  would 
be  far  more  equitable  to  use  a  lottery 
system  of  choice,  as  was  done  in  World 
War  I.  At  least  under  that  system  every 
man  had  an  equal  chance.  An  editorial 
in  the  April  15  Forbes  magazine  argues 
that  lottery  ss^tem  is  still  the  "only  one 
truly  fair  way  to  select  those  eligible." 
With  consent  a  copy  of  this  editorial  fol- 
lows my  remarks.  The  present  system 
is  not  only  undemocratic  and  discrimi- 
natory but  it  denies  to  the  armed  serv- 
ices our  most  able  men — the  men  whose 
abilities  we  need  most  in  any  war  effort. 
The  present  system  creates  other  obvious 
distortions — such  as  promoting  early 
marriage,  and  giving  an  incentive  for 
couples  to  have  children  in  order  to 
evade  the  draft..  The  evasion  mentality 
takes  deep  root  in  such  circumstances. 

Thus,  today,  I  am  reintroducing  with 
some  changes  my  bill  introduced  in  the 
88th  Congress  to  create  a  Joint  Congres- 


sional  Committee   on  American  Man- 
power and  National  Security. 

Such  Joint  Comnoittee  is  instructed  by 
the  bill  to  "make  a  comprehensive  study 
and  investigation  of  the  present  and  fu- 
ture importance  of  American  manpower 
to  national  security  and  the  American 
Military  Establishment,"  Including  the 
following : 

First.  The  number  of  skills  of  persons 
In  the  United  States  qualified  for  gain- 
ful employment,  in  relation  to  the  Na- 
tion's military  and  civilian  manpower 
needs. 

Second.  Present  methods  of  military 
manpower  procurement,  their  adminis- 
tration, and  the  equitability  of  their  ap- 
plication to  the  youth  of  the  Nation,  and 
possible  alternative  methods  of  military 
manpower  procurement  for  the  Nation. 

Third.  The  cost  of  present  and  alter- 
native methods  of  procurement,  train- 
ing, aiid  employment  of  members  of  the 
Military  Establishment,  and  the  tunount, 
nature  and  effectiveness  of  training  now 
offered  by  the  armed  services. 

Fourth.  The  contribution,  if  any, 
made  by  the  present  system  of  military 
manpower  procurement  and  by  the  pres- 
ent utilization  of  human  resources  with- 
in the  Military  Establishment  to  the 
growth  of  practices  to  evade  military 
service  among  the  Nation's  youth.  This 
provision  would  be  an  effort  to  assess  the 
psychological  impact  of  the  present  se- 
lective system  on  youths. 

Fifth.  The  use  of  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act  to  impose 
sanctions  on  Individuals,  without  the 
protections  of  the  Judlcisd  process.  This 
provision  would  insure  that  the  serious 
problem  of  the  use  of  the  selective  serv- 
ice system  to  punish  at  will  those  who 
defy  it  by  reclassification  would  be  ex- 
amined into  by  the  Joint  Committee. 

The  Joint  Committee  would  be  biparti- 
san, composed  of  12  members  appointed 
equally  from  the  House  and  Senate  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  Two 
members  from  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committees,  two 
members  from  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  and  two  members  from 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Works 
Committee  would  be  appointed.  The  re- 
maining four  members  would  be  appoint- 
ed, two  from  each  House. 

The  problem  of  the  theory  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Selective  Service  System  is  of 
urgent  national  concern.  It  must  be 
examined  with  the  greatest  intensity. 
For  too  long  inequities  in  the  present 
system  have  been  allowed  to  exist.  In 
peacetime  there  was  less  pressure  to  re- 
evaluate the  system  because  servicemen 
were  not  dying.  Today  large  numbers  of 
men  are  required  dally  to  risk  their  lives 
for  their  country'.  There  can  be  no  dis- 
crimination among  those  with  greater  or 
less  scholastic  ability  when  it  comes  to 
an  obligation  to  risk  life.  All  able  Amer- 
icans should  be  called  on  equally  to  share 
this  burden  and  equsiUy  to  take  this  risk. 

(From  the  Forbes  magazine,  Apr.  15,  19661 
Do  It  bt  Lot 

Young  men  In  college  today  are  under  In- 
tense scholastic  pressure  without  havine 
more,  totally  inlqultoiis  heat  from  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System. 
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I  quite  agree  that  in  a  denxocratlc  society 
It  Is  unfair  to  exempt  from  the  draft  those 
■*-no  can  afford  college. 

But  I  think  It  Is  OS  unfair  as  It  l«  Inhuman 
to  take  Into  the  senice  only  those  collegl&na 
who  are  In  the  lower  half  or  q-uaj-ter  of  their 
class.  Do  we  as  a  Nation  really  think  that 
only  the  less  bright  should  serve  In  uniform 
and  safeguard  our  country 

Of  course  not 

Yet  that  is  exactly  what  the  present  plan 
for  ex^>ar.dlni;  the  draft  to  Include  collegians 
Implies 

There  :s  only  one  truly  fair  way  to  select 
thofc*  eligible  physically  aiid  mentally — by 
lot. 

The  luck  of  the  draw — and  not  a  young 
man's  luck  In  the  apportioning  of  bralna  and 
means — should  determine  who  geta  dnifte<l. 


April  20,  1966 


CEREMONY  AT  PARIS  NATIONAL 
SHRINE 
Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
iinaninious  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  FindlkyI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon .' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  FINDLEY,  Mr  Speaker.  I  re- 
ceived, today,  a  cable  from  Jacques  Chas- 
tenet  and  Edmond  Qiscard  d'Estalng, 
president  and  former  president  respec- 
tively of  the  France-America  Committee 
in  Pans,  staling  they  will  seek  a  meeting 
with  Pierre  Messm.er,  French  Minister 
of  the  Armies,  in  order  to  urge  recon- 
sideration of  tlie  French  Government 
decision  to  bar  from  Les  InvaJides,  a 
French  national  shrine,  ceremonies  hon- 
oring the  memor>-  of  Sgt.  Russell  Kelly, 
of  Altoona,  Pa.,  the  first  American 
fatally  wounded  in  the  liberation  of 
Paris. 

In  a  cable  a  few  days  btfore  to  M. 
Giscard  d  Estaing,  I  had  urged  the 
France-America  Committee  to  use  its 
influence  to  persuade  the  French  Gov- 
ernment to  reconsider  its  reported  deci- 
sion to  bar  this  ceremony.  Expressing 
great  concern  with  the  rising  tide  of  anti- 
French  feelings  in  this  country  and  being 
aware  of  the  impact  of  today's  press, 
radio,  and  TV.  I  noted  that  the  good 
will  between  France  and  America  built 
up  over  centuries  could  be  destroyed  very 
quickly  I  suggested  that  by  reversing 
this  decision  France  could  set  a  tone  of 
magnanimity  and  friendship  which  hope- 
fully will  inspire  our  Government  to 
follow  suit. 

Here  is  a  translation  of  the  cable 
received  today: 

We  are  aaklng  a  meeting  with  Mr  Messnier. 
Minister  of  the  Armies,  in  order  to  urge  the 
actl.;u  you  advocate 

Jacqces  CH.\sri.Nirr. 

President. 

EdMCND     OlSC.MlD     D'ESTAINO 

Fr-rrmfT  President.  France- Am frica 

Committer: 

.\t  this  same  ceremony  last  year  I  had 
helped  to  place  at  Uie  Kelly  Menional 
in  Paris  a  wreath  presented  by  the  Paris- 
American  Legion  Post  No.  1,  I  wsus  In 
Paris  as  chairman  of  the  four-member 
factfinding  mission  sent  by  the  Repub- 
lican conference  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  to  study  NATO  problems 


and  the  reasons  for  the  widening  rift 
between  Prance  and  the  United  States. 
The  mission  was  entertained  by  the 
50-year-old  Prance-America  Committee 
at  a  luncheon  in  Paris  and  also  had  a 
lengthy  cordial  and  helpful  conference 
with  Mr.  Messmer. 


COMMUNISM  IN  THE  PEACE 
I^IOVEMENT 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Allan 
C,  Brownfeld  has  written  an  excellent 
article  which  appears  in  Christian  Eco- 
nomics. It  deals  with  the  Communist 
efforts  to  infiltrate  the  peace  movement. 

It  is  distressing  to  see  the  propaganda 
barrage  of  those  like  Staughton  Lynd 
who  profess  to  the  "new  left"  in  Ameri- 
can politics.  There  is  nothing  new 
about  him.  His  parents  were  at  the 
front  of  the  pro-Communist  ranks  In  the 
past  decades  and  their  son  is  nothing 
more  than  a  second  generation  of  the 
old  radical  pro-Communist  left. 

Mr.  Brownfeld  puts  this  matter  in 
proper  perspective  and  I  call  this  article 
to  the  attention  of  all  Members  of  this 
body.    The  article  follows: 

COMMtTNISM    IN    THX   PKACX    MOVKKKMT 

( By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld) 

The  peace  movement,  one  critic  stated, 
has  become  little  more  than  an  Institutional- 
ized defenae  of  Communist  alms  In  Asia. 

The  spokesman  was  not  a  Senate  Investi- 
gator or  an  employee  of  the  Hotise  Commit- 
tee on  tJn-Amerlcan  Activities.  It  was,  In- 
stead. PhUlp  Altbach.  a  Ford  Foundation 
Fellow  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
president  from  1959  to  1964  of  the  Student 
Peace  Union,  a  pacifist  group. 

Writing  In  the  New  America,  official  pub- 
lication of  the  Socialist  Party,  Altbach 
stated:  "•  •  •  while  the  protest  movement 
has  succeeded  in  attracting  fairly  substan- 
tial support,  much  of  lU  success  has  been 
gained  by  appealing  to  the  mlnlscule  left, 
while  Ignoring  rather  strong  dissenting 
trends  In  the  liberal  community  •  •  •  there 
Is  a  strong  undercurrent  In  the  protest  move- 
ment which  tends  to  view  a  Vletcong  victory 
as  a  positive  aim.  There  has  been  little 
criticism  of  the  terror  of  the  Vletcong  and 
very  few  have  pointed  out  that  the  National 
Liberation  Front  Imposes  high  taxes  on  the 
peasants  and  despite  substantial  popular 
support  It  Is  by  no  means  a  democratic 
movement.  The  strident  chorus  of  antl- 
Amerlcanlam  ha«  had  the  effect  of  presenting 
a  one-sided  view  of  the  situation  •  •  •  a 
substantial  part  of  the  Vietnam  protest 
movement  is  not  a  peace  movement  at  aU, 
but  rather  supports  the  Communist  side  In 
the  conflict." 

This  assessment  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
realization  by  old-line  pacifists  that  the  ctir- 
rent  antiwar  movement  Is  not  one  which 
opposes  force,  but  Is  cme  which  merely  op- 
p>oses  the  use  of  force  against  communism. 
The  new  pro-Communist  groups  came  to  the 
leadership  of  the  antiwar  movement  with 
the  march  on  Washington  on  April  17.  1968, 
and  ever  since  then  Communists  have  been 
welcomed  and  included  In  their  ranks  of 
opposition. 


The  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society, 
largest  of  the  protest  groups.  Included  Ln 
their  Port  Huron  statement  of  1962  a  denun- 
ciation of  "colonialism,  communism,  and 
antlcommunlsm.-  This  past  summer  SDs, 
meeting  In  convention,  eliminated  from  Its 
constitution  clauses  barring  "advocates  and 
apologists  of  totalltarlanlBm"  and  opposing 
"authoritarianism  both  of  communism  and 
of  the  domestic  right"  because  they  felt  that 
such  provisions  were  "negative  and  exclu- 
sionary" and  smacked  of  "Red  baiting." 
Thus.  SDS,  which  claims  a  membership  of 
3,000  In  90  chapters  around  the  country,  and 
a  national  stalT  of  12  people  with  an  annual 
budget  of  $80,000.  welcomes  Commimlsts  as 
members  and  participants. 

Paul  Booth,  the  group's  national  secretary, 
makes  clear  the  view  of  SDS  with  regard  to 
communism:  "It's  not  very  descriptive  to 
say  that  the  Vletcong  are  Communists  and 
therefore  we  have  to  kill  them.  The  Com- 
munist nations  are  not  a  threat  to  us.  The 
United  States  is  more  of  a  threat  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  than 
Communist  China." 

The  pre-Aprll  1965  peace  movement  la  as 
much  a  subject  of  attacks  as  are  those  who 
support  the  administration's  policy  In  Viet- 
nam. Such  groups  have  been  labeled 
"•  •  •  organizations  whose  peace  activities 
are  confined  within  the  bounds  of  cold  war 
policies  and  antlcommunlsm,  and  who  have 
been  trying  for  years  to  convince  various 
sections  of  the  power  structure  and  the  ad- 
ministration tliat  the  best  way  to  fight  the 
holy  war  for  U.S.  hegemony  In  the  world  Is 
with  a  little  less  blood  and  nuclear  danger. 
That  Is  the  line  which  dominated  the  old 
peace  movement  for  years  •  •  •."  This 
statement  appeared  In  an  article  by  Fred 
Halstead  In  the  pro-Communist  newspaper 
the  Militant.  It  marks  a  clear  admission 
that  the  current  dominating  forces  in  the 
antiwar  coalition  are  Joined  together  not  by 
a  love  for  peace,  and  moral  objection  to 
force,  but  by  an  affirmative  belief  that  the 
triumph  of  communism  is  a  worthy  goal. 
Many  leading  liberals  who  are  not  pacifists, 
but  who  respect  a  genuine  pacifism  which 
condemns  all  who  use  force  equally,  have 
risen  to  attack  those  who  parade  as  lovers 
of  peace  while  at  the  same  time  refraining 
from  any  call  for  peace  from  world  commu- 
nism. 

Such  an  individual  Is  Prof,  John  Roche  of 
Brandels  University,  a  former  national  chair- 
man of  Americans  for  Democratic  Action, 
Attacking  what  he  termed  "part-time  paci- 
fism" Professor  Roche  stated:  "What  par- 
ticularly disturbs  me  Is  the  growth  of  part- 
time  pacifism,  or  liberal  isolationism.  Fine 
liberals,  who  would  storm  Congress  to  aid  a 
beleaguered  Israel,  suddenly  shift  gears  when 
Asia  Is  Involved  and  start  talking  about  "the 
inevitability  of  Chinese  domination'  and  the 
'Immorality'  of  bombing  North  Vietnam. 
Let  me  make  It  {perfectly  clear  that  a  pacifist 
can  on  principle  argue  that  the  use  of  force 
in  International  affairs  Is  Immoral.  Though 
I  do  not  hold  this  position,  I  recognize  its 
principled  foundation.  But  a  pacifist  is  thus 
forbidden  by  his  moral  Imperatives  from 
having  any  favorite  wars." 

A  special  interview  with  President  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  of  North  Vietnam  by  British  corre- 
spondent James  Cameron  evidenced  the  fact 
that  Communist  leaders  feel  that  the  Amer- 
ican peace  movement  Is  representative  of 
majority  sentiment  In  this  country.  The 
North  Vietnamese  leader  said:  "•  •  •  The 
whole  democratic-thinking  faction  of  the 
Western  World  is  behind  us.  There  Is  Nor- 
man Morrison,  who  burned  htmfelf  to  death 
for  ua.  There  is  Bertrand  Russell.  How  can 
you  deny  these  people?"  Cameron  {joints 
out  that  the  Immolation  of  Morrison,  the 
young  Quaker  who  burned  himself  to  death 
in  front  of  the  Pentagon  November  2  In  » 
protest  against  the  war,  was  so  electrifying 
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to  the  North  Vletnuinese  that  even  weeks 
after  his  death  demonstrations  were  being 
held  in  Ills  honor. 

Despite  ttie  clear  fact  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Amerloans  do  support  the 
policy  of  resistance  to  aggression,  many  have 
been  given  the  impression  that  opposition  Is 
widespread,  and  that  the  protestors  repre- 
sent a  large  number  of  citizen.  In  addition, 
many  honest  citizens  who  desire  peace  have 
mistakenly  associated  themselves  with  orga- 
nizations which  do  not  seek  peace  but  wiilch. 
by  their  own  admission,  suppKjrt  the  efforts 
of  the  Vletcong  to  assume  power  in  South 
Vietnam, 


TROUBLES  OP  THE  OEO 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  p>olnt  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  not  a  program  which  Is  subject  to 
more  controversy  than  the  so-called  war 
on  poverty  or,  as  it  is  ofiacially  known, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

In  south  Cook  Cotmty,  111.,  the  area 
basically  within  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, the  poverty  program  has  been 
especially  ineffective.  However,  it  Is  not 
my  purix)se  to  offer  personal  criticism 
of  the  program  but  merely  to  report  to 
the  House  the  comments  of  knowledge- 
able observers.  I  therefore  submit  for 
the  Record  as  part  6f  my  remarks  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Satur- 
day, April  9,  edition  of  the  Suburban 
Eagle,  a  newspaper  substantially  devoted 
to  the  Negro  residents  of  south  subur- 
ban Cook  County : 

TaOtTBLES    OF   THE    OEO 

The  manner  south  Cook  Coionty's  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  is  losing  Its  directors 
brings  to  mind  the  method  rats  use  to  save 
their  worthless  hides  when  the  ship  they're 
riding  on  begins  to  sink. 

This  paper  has  exhausted  its  resources  In 
an  attempt  to  arouse  the  indigent  and  to 
bring  foctis  on  the  discouraging  manner  a 
group  of  power-seeking,  middle-class  do- 
gooders  have  completely  frustrated  the  poor 
people  seelcing  opportunity  to  participate  In 
the  community  action  program. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Harvey  office 
of  south  Cook  County's  OEO  is  a  clear  indi- 
cation of  Mr.  Frederick  McClendon's  inability 
as  executive  director. 

While  It  Is  not  our  intent  to  indicate  how 
the  Cook  County  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity should  conduct  its  business,  the  p>eo- 
ple  of  this  area  are  wondering  If  the  south 
Cook  County  Office  is  really  necessary. 

We  have  obeerved  proposals  ripped  apart 
at  the  regional  level — proposals  that  were 
drawn  up  and  processed  by  stalT  directors  of 
Cook  County  of  Economic  Opportunity  ad- 
hering to  guidelines  of  that  Office,  which  at 
the  regional  level  don't  mean  a  hiU  of  beans. 

Mr.  McClendon  Is  not  entirely  to  blame  for 
"fiddling  while  Rome  burns."  The  directors 
he  so  carefully  handplcked,  share  equally. 
Mr,  John  Rackauskas.  director  of  research,  a 
young  lad  In  his  twenties,  was  first  fiddler. 
Ted  Fleming,  community  developer,  who 
plays  the  bull  fiddle,  Alonzo  Davis,  coordina- 
tor, who  replaced  our  own  dear  Mary  Inger 
who  came  back  to  south  Cook  to  do  the  Job 
free  that  she  felt  she  couldn't  do  when  on 
aouth  Cook's  payroU. 


The  whole  situation  of  Mr.  McClendon  s 
Office  Is  a  Joke — the  governing  board,  the  ex- 
ecutive board,  the  steering  committee,  and 
the  task  force — all  who  seem  to  care  little  for 
the  well-being  of  the  people  they  serve — or 
whether  or  not  tills  commtinity  is  receiving 
its  money's  worth. 

These  matters  are  Important  and  we  are 
anxiously  awaiting  some  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  the  activities  of  South  Cook's  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition,  there  is  other 
editorial  comment  worthy  of  attention 
which  Is  somewhat  different  but  equally 
penetrating  In  its  observations.  I  submit 
for  the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks  an 
editorial  which  appeared  on  Sunday, 
April  17,  in  the  Harvey  Tribune,  one  of 
the  major  suburban  newspapers  in  south 
Cook  County,  having  extensive  circula- 
tion in  numerous  communities  where  the 
poverty  program  has  been  floundering : 

No  Ont  Is  Winning  the  War  on  Povestt 

No  one  is  winning  the  war  on  jioverty  and 
no  one  knows  that  better  than  the  poor. 
Over  a  hundred  representatives  of  poverty 
neighborhoods  crowded  into  a  borrowed  office 
next  door  to  the  South  Cook  County  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  In  Harvey  Wednes- 
day morning  to  complain  to  the  poverty  gen- 
erals on  that  very  point. 

The  top  general,  Executive  Director  Fred- 
erick E.  McClendon,  admitted  to  the  angry 
group  that  his  aids  weren't  doing  their  Job 
and  that  there  were  many  things  going  wrong 
with  the  war.  Be  admitted  that  no  attacks 
had  been  made  on  poverty  fronts  and  stated 
that  he  needed  a  bigger  staff  to  help  turn 
the  tide  against  poverty. 

There  are  several  reasons  behind  the  lack 
of  accomplishment  In  this  battle  and  most 
of  them  were  revealed  by  the  publication  of 
a  report  last  Tuesday  by  a  private  consulting 
firm. 

The  report  contended  that  the  country's 
antlproverty  office  has  developed  no  effective 
programs,  that  Its  operations  are  rife  with 
Internal  confusion  and  floundering,  and  that 
there  Is  a  lack  of  leadership  both  within  the 
staff  and  in  the  policymaking  citizen's  gov- 
erning board. 

It  appears  to  us  that  OEO  is  conducting 
a  war  on  poverty  without  two  essential  in- 
gredients for  winning  any  battle:  foot  sol- 
diers and  a  knowledge  of  the  enemy. 

Any  military  leader  will  tell  you  that  it  is 
impossible  to  conquer  an  enemy  without  foot 
soldiers  and  the  flrst  suhject  the  Army 
teaches  its  recruits  Is  know  the  enemy. 

According  to  the  critical  report  and  Mc- 
Clendon's admissions  at  the  Wednesday 
meeting,  the  OEO  is  conducting  its  war  with 
a  lot  of  highly-salaried  generals  from  a  Chi- 
cago command  post  full  of  proposals,  battle 
plans  and  maps.  Yet,  nothing  shows  out  In 
the  poverty  areas. 

Many  of  the  reasons  for  this  faUure  cannot 
be  found  in  a  written  rep>ort.  They  must  be 
lived  with  to  be  understood. 

The  problems  that  the  OEO  faces  in  rid- 
ding the  south  suburban  area  of  poverty  are 
almost  Insurmountable  and  It  may  well  be 
that  the  entire  program  Is  too  Idealistic  to 
work.  It  may  be  Impossible  to  eradicate  the 
conditions  which  have  existed  for  so  long 
with  a  program  of  this  type. 

There  are  entire  areas  In  Cook  County 
without  adequate  water,  sewage,  and  elec- 
trical facilities.  There  ese  2-room  apart- 
ments with  10  people  living  In  them.  Dis- 
ease, drug  addiction.  Ignorance,  and  low 
moral  standards  are  prevalent. 

The  people  In  these  areas  are  angry,  skep- 
tical, and  discouraged.  They  have  heard 
about  others  In  similar  situations  receiving 
benefits  and  they  want  their  share.  It  may 
even  be  stated  tliat  they  want  more  than 
their  share,  or  to  put  It  another  way  they 
want  everything  they  can  get  without  charge. 


As  one  woman  put  it:  "I  dont  want  your 
proposals  or  your  Ideas  or  your  big  wcwds — I 
want  your  money."  And  ttiat  is  a  large  part 
of  the  problem.  Who  Is  to  say  that  if  they 
get  this  money.  It  wont  be  floundered  away 
and  wasted? 

There  are  many  people  who  advocate  turn- 
ing the  war  on  poverty  funds  over  to  the 
poor  for  management.  We  wonder  what  sort 
of  reasoning  has  been  used  to  arrive  at  tiila 
philosophy  because  we  find  It  hard  to  believe 
that  these  i>eople  are  cajjable  of  handling 
this  money  any  more  than  they  have  han- 
dled their  own  budgets. 

It  is  true  that  they  know  what  they  need 
better  than  the  generals  downtown,  but  if 
they  are  capwible  of  assuming  posts  on  pover- 
ty councils  set  up  to  aline  funds,  they  should 
also  be  capable  of  pulling  themselves  out 
of  their  own  poverty  situation. 

The  war  on  poverty  program  needs  profes- 
sional leadership  If  It  Is  going  to  succeed  and 
that  leadership  Is  needed  in  the  field,  not  in 
an    office    In   downtown   Chicago. 

You  can't  win  a  war  unless  you  send  foot 
soldiers  into  the  territory  who  know  the 
enemy. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  an 
article  for  Inclusion  in  the  Record  as  pact 
of  my  remarks  which  was  Included  in  the 
Harvey  Tribune  on  April  17  and  which 
was  based  on  a  report  ordered  by  the 
Cook  Countj'  OfBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  made  by  A.  L.  Nellum  &  Asso- 
ciates of  Chicago: 

Neixum  Rxpobt:  Thi  OEO  History  in  South 
Cook  Stmuaas 

The  Cook  County  antlpoverty  program  was 
created  by  Cook  County  board  president,  Sey- 
mour Simon,  In  January  1965.  Prior  to  that 
time,  starting  in  the  fail  of  1964.  a  number 
of  meetings  had  been  held,  mainly  through 
the  initiative  of  the  Welfare  Council  of 
Metropolitan  Chicago  and  Interested  citizen 
groups  and  Individuals  from  south  Cook 
County  who  saw  the  need  for  an  antlpoverty 
program  In  suburban  Cook  County. 

The  welfare  council  felt  that  a  countywlde 
metropolitan  program  covering  both  Chi- 
cago and  the  suburban  SLreas  would  be  most 
advantageous.  However,  following  discus- 
sions with  city  officials.  It  was  decided  that 
It  would  be  too  difficult  to  coordinate  the 
Chicago  program  with  that  of  the  suburbs. 
The  creation  of  the  Cook  County  economic 
opportunity  program  established  a  unified 
suburban  program  to  oi>erate  outside  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Because  of  the  wide  variety  and  large  geo- 
graphical area.  It  was  felt  that  suburban 
Cook  County  could  not  be  planned  for  as  a 
single  community,  and  tliat  the  south,  west, 
and  north  represented  three  distinct  geo- 
graphic areas  for  planning  purposes.  South 
Cook,  with  the  greatest  concentration  of  ob- 
vious poverty,  was  viewed  as  the  place  to 
start  the  antlpoverty  program.  In  addition, 
most  of  the  planning  for  the  suburban  antl- 
poverty efforts  had  taken  place  in  south 
Cook,  and  this  region  led  the  rest  of  the 
county  In  the  development  of  a  program. 

Beginning  January  1965,  Seymour  Simon 
appointed  Patrick  O'Block  Interim  director  of 
the  countywlde  program,  O'Block  was  mayor 
of  south  suburban  Hazel  Crest  and  also  civil 
defense  director  for  the  county.  Mrs.  Mary 
mger,  a  former  president  of  the  Migrant 
Workers  Coimcil  in  southern  Oook  County 
and  former  staff  assistant  to  State  Repre- 
sentative Anthony  Scariano,  was  also  ap- 
pointed as  coordinator  of  the  south  Cook 
office.  Mrs.  Inger's  appointment  was  made 
at  ttie  recommendation  of  the  welfare  coun- 
cU. 

In  March  1966,  the  county  board  of  com- 
missioners officially  established  the  Cook 
Cotmty  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  The 
March  resolution  provided  for  a  15-member 
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governing  beard  and  Uiree  steering  commit- 
tees, one  m  the  souih,  north  and  west.  Three 
members  ot  the  governing  board  were  to  be 
apptjlnted  by  the  county  board  preeldent  and 
four  Uj  Be  appointed  by  each  of  the  three 
sieerlng  conunittees.  -The  establishment  ot 
steering  committees  In  the  north  and  west 
waa  not  to  be  undertaken  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  county  commissioners.) 

In  order,  to  suirt  the  program,  a  plaxmLng 
and  development  grant  was  requested  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  cover  6  montha 
of  operation.  Tlie  Washington  grant  was  ap- 
proved Miiy  25.  1965. 

The  receipt  of  funds  was  delayed,  how- 
ever, until  a  legal  opinion  could  be  obtained 
from  the  States  attorney's  office  aa  to  the 
legality  of  the  creation  of  the  Coolc  CountT 
Office  f>{  Economic  Opportunity.  The  deci- 
sion establl.shlng  the  legality  of  the  office  waa 
not  rendered  until  September  1965.  The  ac- 
tual letter  of  credit  for  tiie  Issuance  of  funds 
was  not  established  until  October  1965. 

In  all.  Washington  supplied  $111,361  In 
Federal  funds,  and  the  Cook  County  board 
appropriated  S15.000   for  matching  funds. 

The  grant  provided  for  a  planning  staff  to 
work  Initially  In  south  Cook  County,  with 
the  provision  that  such  staff  would  be  freed 
to  work  countywlde  as  lise  needs  developed 
in  north  and  west.  The  planning  staff  con- 
sisted of  the  following  positions 

One  educational  services  planning  director. 
One  employment  services  planning  direc- 
tor 

One  community  services  director. 
One  social  services  planning  director. 
One  research  director. 

.Additional  staff  positions  Included  a  co- 
ordinator, 4  community  servict^  workers, 
16  part-time  neighborhood  workers,  and 
clerical  and  maintenance  staS  for  the  south 
Cook  office 

Included  In  the  original  application  was  a 
program  component  for  the  recruitment  of 
volunteers  to  assist  in  antlpoverty  programs 
In  south  CcK>k  County  This  program,  known 
as  Vision,  waa  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Sinith  Cook  County  Human  Relations 
Council 

■K  press  release  from  the  Washington  OEO 
office  announcing  the  grant  on  May  13,  1965, 
said  In  part  "a  development  grant  under 
the  conamunlty  action  program  can  be  used 
to  hire,  if  necessary,  a  director  and  minimum 
staff  ui  sv!n.-ey  a  community's  problems  and 
needs;  to  st^idv  existing  programs  affecting 
the  poor,  to  form  a  community  action  group 
If  one  d,',>es  not  exist  to  develop  pri.igrams 
that  meet  the  most  pressing  needs  first,  to 
involve  the  poor  aa  active  planners  and  advis- 
ers, and  to  s'ir-.ev  local  resources  that  might 
finance  px.iverty  ps-ojects," 

The  original  notion  of  beginning  work  in 
south  Cook  County  before  planning  for  the 
jther  two  regions  was  a  realistic  one.  Hcxw- 
ever.  antlpoverty  councils  and  IocaI  commu- 
nity groups  had  aireadv  been  formed  In  the 
north  and  west  to  determine  poverty  needs 
In  their  areas  Thus,  developments  In  the 
north  and  west  crystallized  before  staff  was 
hl.'-ed  and  put  to  work  in  south  Cook, 

The  newly  organized  north  steering  com- 
mittee formally  petitioned  the  county  com- 
missioners for  recognition  and  approval  In 
August  1365  A  similar  citizen  development 
tcxik  place  ;:.  west  C.xik  County,  and  the  t«m- 
porary  steering  committee  for  the  west  Oook 
petitioned  for  re<~ognitr6n  at  the  same  time. 

The  county  board  of  commissioners  for- 
mally rec^^ignized  the  west  Cosk  and  north 
Cook  steering  committees  in  September  1965. 
In  the  meantime,  Patrick  O'Block  resigned 
as  Interim  director  of  the  program  and  Fred- 
erick McClendon,  former  assistant  chief  of 
the  civil  division  In  the  US  attorney's  of- 
Oce  in  Chicago  was  hired  as  executive  direc- 
tor In  July  1965 


In  effect,  the  new  executive  director  Inher- 
ited a  situation  which  included : 

(1)  A  funded  planning  grant  with  none 
of  the  funds  having  been  released  through 
the  county  controller's  office; 

(2)   A  structure  which  he  did  not  create. 
Including: 

(a)  A  governing  board  with  three  public 
representatives  and  four  members  appointed 
from  the  south  Cook  steering  committee; 

(b)  A  steering  committee,  four  task  force 
groups,  and  antlpoverty  councils  In  south 
Cook; 

(c)  Temporary  steering  committees  and 
antlpoverty  councils  and  local  groups  In  the 
north  and  west;  and 

(3)  A  summer  Headstart  program,  proc- 
essed directly  through  the  OEO  reglontd  of- 
fice, which  was  operating  In  several  commu- 
nities throughout  the  coimty. 

Although  the  planning  grant  provided  for 
sU  professional  staff  members,  the  only  posi- 
tion filled  at  the  time  that  the  new  director 
was  hired  was  that  of  the  coordinator  of 
south  Cook. 

The  executive  director  subsequently  hired 
two  professional  persons  to  fill  the  positions 
of  educational  services  planning  director  and 
research  director. 

There  was  much  fioundertng  and  confusion 
on  the  part  of  staff.  The  coordinator  re- 
signed In  November  1965,  citing  as  her  rea- 
sons the  lack  of  activity  and  accomplish- 
ments In  the  program.  The  educational 
services  planning  director  was  dismissed  In 
January  1966  for  unsatisfactory  Job  perform- 
ance. 

Although  a  community  director  was  hired 
In  December  1965.  the  research  director  was 
the  only  professional  person  who  had  been  on 
the  Job  more  than  3  months  during  the  time 
of  the  Investigation. 

The  executive  director  requested  an  exten- 
sion of  the  original  program  development 
grant  to  February  28.  With  virtually  no  pro- 
grams developed  and  with  an  approaching 
deadline  for  the  application  of  a  conduct  and 
administration  grant  for  the  Cook  County 
OEO  office;  and  In  the  face  of  mounting  com- 
plaints and  criticism,  the  Midwest  regional 
office  of  OEO  suggested  that  the  executive 
director  hire  an  Independent  consulting  firm 
to  make  an  objective  appraisal  of  the  struc- 
ture, planning,  program  priorities,  and  plan- 
ning process  of  the  agency. 

Under  the  terms  of  a  contract  signed  on 
January  28,  1966,  with  the  Cook  County  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  A.  L.  Ncllum  and 
Associates  agreed  to  make  such  an  analysis, 
Including  recommendations  which  would 
strengthen  the  organizational  structure  and 
facilitate  planning.  The  Nellimi  report  will 
be  presented  in  the  next  edition  of  the 
Tribune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleagues  serving  on 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  have 
repeatedly  asked  the  chairman  for  a 
thorough,  objective  review  of  the  poverty 
program  throughout  the  country.  From 
this  brief  commentary  I  have  supplied 
you  on  the  situation  In  south  suburban 
Cook  County,  If  It  is  at  all  typical  of  the 
nationwide  situation,  a  thorough  review 
of  the  program  and  a  housecleanlng  of 
the  agency  appears  In  order. 


HIS  EMINENCE,  JOSEPH  CARDINAL 
BERAN,  S.TJD..  ARCHBISHOP  OF 
PRAGUE 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  His 
Eminence  Joseph  Cardinal  Beran,  Arch- 
bishop of  Prague,  is  currently  touring  the 
United  States.    Cardinal  Beran  is.  in  ef- 
fect, exiled  from  his  native  country  by 
the  Communist  regime  in  Czechoslovakia. 
His  visit  to  the  United  States  has  special 
significance  in  that  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  religion  that  have  been 
denied  hLs  Hock  in  Czechoslovakia  are 
available   here  in  our  land  where  the 
Americans  of  Czech  and  Slovak  descent 
courageously  nght  for  the  traditions  of 
their  homeland  against  its  present  Com- 
munist tyiants.    I  submit  as  part  of  my 
remarks  a  biographic  sketch  of  Cardinal 
Beran  which  contains  additional  infor- 
mation concerning  his  career  as  well  as 
his  present  visit  in  the  United  States: 
His     Eminence,     Joseph     Cardinal     Beran, 
S.TJ).,  Archbishop  or  Prague 
Joseph  Beran,  son  of  a  teacher,  was  born 
In  Pllsen  (western  Bohemia) ,  Czechoslovakia 
on  December  29,  1888.    He  spent  his  youth  In 
Pllsen,   and  was   an  ardent   Sokol    (a  gym- 
nastic   organization ) .      In    his    school    and 
college  years  he  showed  great  admiration  for 
art.  music,  and  song.     His  seminary  years 
were  spent  in  Rome  and  on  March  10,  1911, 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood.     One  year 
later,  in  Rome,  he  received  his  doctor's  degree 
in  theology.    After  World  War  I,  as  a  pro- 
fessor   of    theology,    he    taught    at    various 
schools  at  Prague.     In  the  year  of  1929,  he 
became  an  assistant  professor  and  in  1939 
he    became    professor    of    theology    at    the 
Charles   University  of  Prague.     In   1932  he 
was   appointed    rector   of    the   Archdiocesan 
Seminary  of  Prague,  which  position  he  held 
\intil  he  was  elevated  as  archbishop. 

During  World  War  II.  as  an  opposer  of 
Nazism,  he  was  arrested  by  the  Oestapio  June 
6,  1942,  and  was  Imprisoned  for  3  months 
at  Port  Terezln  (Thereslenstadt)  and  then 
was  transferred  to  the  famous  concentration 
camp  of  Dachau.  Bavaria.  On  April  29,  1945, 
he  was  liberated  by  the  American  Army. 
Oarbed  in  prison  clothes,  he  received  an  old 
uniform  from  an  American  GI,  In  which  he 
returned  to  Prague  and  Immediately  reopened 
his  seminary. 

On  November  5,  1946,  Pope  Plus  XII  ele- 
vated Joseph  Beran  as  archbishop  of  Prague. 
The  Archeplscopate  of  Prague  is  over  600 
years  old.  Joceph  Beran  Is  the  33d  arch- 
bishop of  Prague  and  60th  descendant  of  the 
See  of  St.  Adalbert;  a  Czech  bishop  and  great 
apostle  of  the  Hungarians  and  Poles.  (The 
Episcopate  of  Fragile  had  been  established 
over  1,000  years  ago.) 

Edward  Benes,  President  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic,  decorated  Archbishop  Beran 
on  November  14,  1946,  with  the  highest  or- 
ders of  the  Republic  ( Cross  of  War  and  Mili- 
tary Medal,  1st  class)— as  a  merit  for  his 
struggles  for  liberty  and  national  indepen- 
dence. 

On  December  8,  1946,  at  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Vitus  In  Prague,  the  Papal  Nuncio 
Saverlo  Rltter  consecrated  Joseph  Beran  as 
archbLshop.  Archbishop  Beran  has  taken  for 
his  motto  "Eucharlstla  et  Labor."  The  new 
archbishop  became  a  very  popular  and  be- 
loved person  In  Czechoslovakia.  He  was  a 
pioneer  of  ecumenism  and  two  decades  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  Second  Vatican  Coun- 
cil, he  practiced  some  of  the  ideas  of  the 
council. 

During  the  Commimist  coup  d'etat  In  Feb- 
ruary of  1948  in  Czechoslovakia,  Archbishop 
Beran  was  the  only  important  person  who 
pubUcly  warned  the  people  of  f  utiu-e  events. 
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On  February  25,  1948,  the  archbishop  de- 
livered a  proclamation;  "Archbishop,  do  not 
remain  silent,"  In  which  he  reminded  the 
people  of  the  terrible  consequences  by  the 
liquidation  of  democracy  and  oppression  of 
liberty.  He  pleaded  with  the  people  not  to 
destroy  the  works  of  the  president,  liberator, 
T.  G.  Masaryk  and  President  Benes,  founders 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic. 

But  to  no  avail  •  •  •  the  Iron  Curtain 
came  down  over  Czechoslovakia.  In  May  of 
1948,  due  to  illness.  President  Benes  abdi- 
cated and  the  following  September  in  Sezl- 
movo  Ustl,  Archbishop  Beran  with  Joseph 
Hlouch,  bishop  of  Budejovlce,  laid  President 
Benes  to  his  final  rest. 

Communists  Increased  In  their  persecution 
of  the  Catholic  Church  and  meddled  In  the 
church  affairs.  They  also  Introduced  new 
laws  In  order  to  curtail  the  rights  of  the 
bishops,  and  attempted  to  sejiarate  the 
Catholics  of  Czechoslovakia  from  the  Holy 
See.  Archbishop  Beran  as  the  head  and 
speaker  of  the  Czechoslovakia  hierarchy  tried 
to  avoid  the  confilct  with  the  new  regime  as 
long  as  it  would  not  Interfere  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  rights  of  the  church,  but  the  good 
will  of  the  archbishop  was  In  vain.  Within  a 
year  these  controversies  have  changed  into 
a  fearful  fight  In  which  the  Ccxnmunists  used 
the  worst  tactics  of  terror  against  priests  and 
laymen.  June  1949,  Archbishop  Beran  and 
all  the  bishops  of  Czechoslovakia  were  sum- 
moned to  swear  loyalty  to  the  Communist 
regime  and  put  the  church  imder  control  of 
the  administration  of  the  state,  but  the 
bishops  refused.  June  14,  1949,  the  police  oc- 
cupied the  residence  and  the  office  of  Arch- 
bishop Beran  and  seized  the  archeplscopate 
seal. 

June  18.  1949,  the  archbishop  preached  to 
bis  flock  for  the  last  time  at  the  ancient 
monastery  Strahov.  In  his  sermon  he  stated : 
I  solemnly  proclaim  before  God  and  the  na- 
tion that  I  ^11  never  underwrite  anything 
that  would  violate  the  liberty  and  rights  of 
tbe  church.  No  matter  what  happens,  and 
what  ever  they  tell  you,  do  not  believe  that 
I  have  capitulated.  After  the  sermon,  the 
people  of  Prague,  resisting  the  police,  gave 
him  an  enormous  ovation.  The  following 
day  (Sunday)  the  Communists  commanded 
hordes,  and  with  the  support  of  the  police 
forced  their  way  Into  St.  Vitus  Cathedral  dur- 
ing his  services,  with  Jeers,  stamping  their 
feet,  and  using  amplifiers  to  drown  out  the 
sermon  of  Archbishop  Beran.  In  spite  of  the 
jeering  and  horrible  chaos,  Beran's  words 
were  heard:  I  will  never  sign  anything  that 
will  violate  the  rights  of  the  church  and  the 
basic  hiunan  rights.  The  congregation  sang 
the  national  anthem  and  the  Medieval  Choral 
of  St.  Wenceslaus  (patron  of  the  Czech  na- 
tion) •  •  •  Archbishop  Beran  on  returning 
to  his  residence  was  surrounded  by  the  police. 
At  that  moment,  the  people  of  Prague  have 
seen  their  archbishop  for  the  last  time  •  •  • 
and  for  the  last  time  were  shouting  with 
tears  in  their  eyes:  Long  live  our  hero  shep- 
herd. We  believe  In  you.  We  love  you.  We 
will  never  betray  you. 

Then  the  following  events  could  be  called 
the  Calvary  of  the  Czechoslovak  Catholics. 
The  archbishop  was  held  In  custody  at  his 
residence  and  all  contacts  with  the  outside 
world  were  abolished.  The  bishop's  chan- 
ceries of  all  dioceses  in  Czechoslovakia  were 
occupied  by  the  p>ollce  and  government  com- 
missars, ousting  all  the  bishops  and  taking 
over  the  duties  of  the  diocesan  administra- 
tion. More  than  one-third  of  the  priests 
*ere  gradually  imprisoned,  all  the  monas- 
teries were  liquidated  and  all  the  monks 
were  confined  Into  Jails  and  concentration 
<*inps.  The  nuns  were  ousted  from  the 
schools,  orphanages,  and  hospitals  and  sent 
to  farms,  factories,  quarries,  and  brickyards. 
Important  priests  and  representatives  of 
religious  orders  were  sentenced  at  the  mon- 
ger trials  as  the  worst  criminals.  The  Com- 
iimilsts  expected  that  under  this  pressure 
Archbishop  Beran  would  capitulated  After  a 


jeex  and  a  half  of  fruitless  waiting  the  Com- 
munist Government  ousted  Archbishop 
Beran  from  Prague  on  March  10,  1951,  to  an 
unknown  place.  The  other  bishops  were  also 
transported  by  force  and  Interned. 

The  Communists  held  Beran  captive  for  14 
years,  transferring  him  from  place  to  place. 
They  never  ventured  to  put  this  national 
hero  before  the  tribunal.  Between  the  years 
of  1960  and  1962  there  were  rumors  of  his 
death  in  prison. 

John  P.  Kennedy,  the  late  President  of  the 
United  States  emphatically  Intervened  in 
favor  of  Archbishop  Beran  to  Khrushchev, 
and  as  a  result  In  the  year  of  1963,  Moscow 
ordered  the  government  of  Prague  to  release 
the  archbishop.  "Release"  was  as  follows: 
He  was  brought  to  a  cottage  near  Prague, 
which  was  surrounded  by  a  fence,  where  he 
waj  not  allowed  to  leave  the  premises.  The 
people  in  crowds  pllgrlmed  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  their  shepherd,  so  the  Communists  trans- 
ferred him  In  1964  to  a  remote  spot  to  cut  off 
all  contacts.  On  January  25,  1965.  His  Holi- 
nes  Pope  Paul  VI  elevated  Archbishop  Beran 
to  the  College  of  Cardinals. 

For  the  Communists,  the  case  of  Cardinal 
Beran  became  unbearable,  because  the  for- 
eign Journalists  and  tourists  wanted  to  visit 
and  speak  to  the  legendary  cardinal. 

In  February  of  last  year,  the  Holy  Father 
Invited  the  new  cardinal  to  Rome  and  It 
was  not  known  to  the  last  day  whether  he 
would  be  permitted  to  undertake  this  trip. 
The  government  finally  approved  and  Cardi- 
nal Beran  thought  he  would  return  in  a  few 
weeks  to  his  homeland,  even  if  It  meant 
another  prison.  After  being  seated  In  the 
airplane,  a  government  official  entered  the 
plane  and  announced  to  the  cardinal  that  he 
cannot  return  to  his  beloved  Czechoslovakia 
for  which  he  sacrificed  so  much,  and  where 
all  the  good  people  loved  and  venerated  him. 
In  the  fall  of  last  year,  the  name  of  Cardi- 
nal Beran  appeared  in  the  headlines  of  news- 
papers of  the  whole  world  who  brought  In- 
formation of  his  declaration  at  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  In  favor  of  religious  freedom. 
The  late  Cardinal  Meyer  of  Chicago  was 
also  one  of  the  leading  supporters  of  reli- 
gious freedom.. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Beran  visited  some 
countries  of  Western  Europe.  He  was  wel- 
comed by  his  compatriots;  the  people  of  all 
nations,  and  also  greeted  by  the  Catholic 
bishops  and  dignitaries  of  other  Christian 
churches.  In  the  near  futtire,  the  cardinal 
wUl  visit  the  United  States.  He  is  a  great 
historical  person  who  belongs  to  the  great 
four  defenders  of  the  faith.  In  central  Europe : 
Beran,  Wyszynskl,  Mlndszenty.  Steplnac. 

His  Eminence  will  arrive  In  Chicago  on 
April  23,  1966.  The  public  will  be  able  to 
hear  and  see  him  Sunday,  April  24.  at  the 
testimonial  dinner  at  the  Conrad  Hilton 
Hotel  at  6:30  pjn.,  given  by  the  Alliance  of 
Czech  Catholics;  Monday,  April  25,  at  7:30 
pjn..  at  the  Morton  West  Auditorium  at  2400 
South  Home  Avenue,  Berwyn,  HI.,  where  His 
Eminence  will  honor  us  with  his  presence  at 
the  Czch  Passion  Play  given  in  his  honor  by 
"Club  Domov,"  and  on  Tuesday,  April  26,  at 
7:30  pm.,  at  the  Blessed  Agnes  Auditorium, 
27th  and  Central  Park  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Loyola  University  of  Chicago  and  St.  Pro- 
coplus  College  of  Lisle,  lU.,  will  present  the 
cardinal  with  an  honorary  doctor's  degree. 


REGULATION  OF  OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  supported 
the  passage  of  the  Highway  Beautiflca- 
tion  Act  during  the  1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress.  Although  I  felt  that 
States  should  have  a  good  deal  more  dis- 
cretion in  determining  their  own  zoning 
regulations,  I  concurred  with  a  purpose 
of  the  legislation  to  effect  a  policy  of 
reason  control  in  the  highway  advertis- 
ing industry. 

On  January  28,  1966,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  issued  so-called  draft 
standards  for  the  regulation  of  outdoor 
advertising  under  the  act.  Much  con- 
sternation was  aroused  when  the  guide- 
lines were  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  took  on  the  aura  of  final  stand- 
ards by  which  the  industry  would  be 
guided.  Certain  concerned  Members  of 
Congress  who  were  most  familiar  with 
the  legislation  immediately  and  validlj' 
reacted  to  the  seeming  encroachment  by 
the  Commerce  Department  when  the  leg- 
islative intent  was  so  clearly  contrary  to 
such  action.  I  was  happy  to  find  that 
the  Department  only  Intends  these 
guidelines  as  a  working  draft  of  regula- 
tions that  will  inevitably  be  altered  as 
thorough  and  comprehensive  hearings 
are  carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  The  Bureau  will  conduct  hear- 
ings throughout  the  country  with  the 
draft  standards  merely  serving  as  a  focus 
for  the  study. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  fears  of  many 
in  the  outdoor  advertising  industry  have 
not  been  alleviated  by  this  explanation. 
I  continue  to  receive  correspondence 
from  respected  leaders  in  the  advertising 
field  who  are  deeply  disturbed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

It  is  my  purpose  here  today  to  empha- 
size that  Congress  never  intended  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  have  arbi- 
trary authority  in  setting  down  regula- 
tions to  bind  each  advertizer  in  every 
State  uniformly. 

Not  only  is  It  unfounded  to  have  the 
Department  of  Commerce  finalize  regu- 
lations under  the  act,  but  it  seems  to  me 
impossible  to  conceive  that  it  could,  at 
this  early  stage,  formulate  regulations 
governing  outdoor  advertising  uniformly 
in  every  State.  Clearly,  each  State  has 
its  own  unique  set  of  circumstances  re- 
garding advertising  and  to  think  that  a 
single  body  of  inflexible  regulations 
would  equitably  apply  to  all  circum- 
stances, is  simply  not  realistic. 

Prom  my  conversations  with  those 
closest  to  this  problem,  it  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce will  act  with  caution  in  this  mat- 
ter and  report  its  revised  regulations 
recommendation  after  hearings  are  con- 
ducted among  the  States.  Congress  wUl 
then  have  an  opportunity  to  review  them 
for  further  modification.  I  concur  with 
this  approach  and  will  follow  with  great 
Interest  the  progress  that  Is  made. 


ENTRANCE  FEES  FOR  PUBLIC  AC- 
CESS TO  FEDERAL  LAKES  AND 
RESERVOIRS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [  Mr.  Ful- 
ton] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
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point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter- 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the   request  of  the   gentleman   from 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  provisions  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Act  of  1964  the 
Corps  of  Entr.neers  will  soon  be  collecting 
entrance  fees  for  public  access  on  some 
35  Federal  lakes  and  reservoirs 

Included  in  this  number  are  four  In  my 
State  of  Tennessee,  Old  Hickory  Reser- 
voir, Cheatham  dam  and  lock,  and  Dale 
Hollow  Reservoir. 

Th^se  fees  are  designed  to  provide 
funds  for  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion trust  fund  which  is,  in  turn,  designed 
to  meet  the  growing  need  to  prov.de  ade- 
quate outdoor  recreation  facilitie,<:  In  the 
future 

The  purpose  of  the  act  is  commenda- 
ble But  the  method  of  financing  is  un- 
acceptable because  It  is  contrary  to  the 
long-established  understanding  between 
this  Government  and  our  people  that 
lands  taken  by  the  Federal  Government 
fo-  im.poundlng  waters  would  be  freely 
accessible  to  the  public  without  Federal 
Interference 

Under  the  fee  system  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  corps  a  variety  of  charges 
have  been  established      They  include: 

A  $7  ai;nual  permit  for  one  vehicle  and 
all  occupants 

A  $.3  30-day  permit  for  one  vehicle  and 
all  occupants 

A  $1  50  30-day  perm.lt  for  one  indi- 
vidual with  or  without  vehicle. 

A  $1  1-day  permit  for  vehicle  and  all 
occupants 

.A.  50  cent  1-day  Individual  permit  with 
or  without  vehicle. 

These  access  fees,  as  I  understand  It, 
.■i.-e  to  go  into  effect  on  Memorial  Day, 
.May  30,  1966  The  $7  annual  permit 
sticker  w.a<  to  have  gone  on  sale  on 
April  1,  1966 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  very  much  opposed 
to  this  fee  system.  I  opposed  it  when  the 
bill  was  before  the  House  and  nothing 
has  transpired  In  the  Interim  to  alter 
my  opiruon  that  this  is  not  the  way  to 
rai.se  the  re\enues  required  by  this  very 
necessary  act 

Therefore  I  am.  joining  today  with  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from.  Oklahoma 
:  Mr.  Ed.mondsonI,  in  offering  a  bill  which 
would  repeal  the  authority  to  charge 
Federal  entrance  and  admission  fees  at 
virtually  all  Federal  lakes  and  reservoirs. 
I  think  we  made  a  mistake  2  years  ago 
but  it  Is  not  too  late  to  correct  the  error. 


THE  WOMEN'S  JOB  CORPS  CENITR 
IN    CHARLESTON,    W.    VA. 

The  SPEAKER,  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  QttieI,  is  recognized  for  10 
minu*.es 

Mr.  QLTE  Mr,  Speaker,  on  April  5  of 
this  year  in  connection  with  the  Wom- 
en s  Job  Corps  Center  in  Charleston. 
W,  Va.,  I  reported  information  pe.'-tain- 
ing  to  a  number  of  figures  which  were  in 
dispute  at  the  hearings  on  the  war  on 
poverty       Additional    Information    has 


come  to  my  attention  regarding  the  mat- 
ter. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  war  on 
poverty,  Mr.  Bernard  L.  Boutin,  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, was  one  of  three  OEO  ofHclals 
questioned  about  the  feasibility  study  of 
the  Kanawha  Hotel.    Mr.  Boutin  replied: 

Survey  for  thia  waa  done  by  OSA  for  UB. 
The  facilities  that  were  carefully  looked  at 
were  the  Ruflner  Hotel,  the  Holley  Hotel,  the 
hotel  in  question,  the  Daniel  Boone  Hotel  and 
the  Holiday  Inn  Hotel. 

Dr.  Benetta  B.  Washington,  of  CEO's 
Women's  Job  Corps  Division,  was  asked 
who  had  conducted  the  study.  She  said 
it  was  OEO's  own  engineers.  I  asked 
Milton  Fogelman,  contracting  officer. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  who  had 
conducted  the  feasibility  study  and  he 
said  it  was  Consolidated  American  Serv- 
ices. 

In  order  to  determine  what,  if  any,  al- 
ternatives were  considered  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Charleston  Women's  Job 
Corps  Center,  I  had  the  minority  investi- 
gator of  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  make 
a  check  with  the  following  results: 

On  March  28.   1966,   Mrs.  Mary  Lee 
Crowley,  owner  of  the  Holley  Hotel  on 
Quarrler  Street  in  Charleston,  said  that 
at  no  time  did  she  consider  leasing  the 
Holley  Hotel  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  or  its  contractor,  Packard 
Bell  Electronics  Corp.    She  recalled  that 
early  in  1965  a  representative  of  Packard 
Bell  called  on  her  and  asked  If  she  would 
be  interested  in  leasing  the  hotel  as  a 
Women's     Job     Corps     Center.      Mrs. 
Crowley  told  this  man  that  she  was  in- 
terested In  selling  the  hotel,  but  not  in 
leasing  it.     She  remembered  that  his 
manner  was  abrupt  and  her  conversa- 
tion with  him  was  less  than  5  minutes. 
To  her  knowledge,  no  surveys  or  studies 
of  the  Holley  Hotel  were  made  by  Pack- 
ard Bell.  OEO,  or  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration,    which     Boutin     claimed 
made  some  studies  for  the  OEO  program. 
Also  on  March  28, 1966,  Mr.  Joe  Reiser, 
assistant  manager  of  the  Daniel  Boone 
Hotel  at  Washington  and  Capitol  Streets 
in  Charleston,  said  that  to  his  knowledge 
no  studies  or  sui-veys  of  the  Daniel  Boone 
Hotel  were  made  by  Packard  Bell,  GSA, 
or  OEO  in  contemplation  of  a  Women's 
Job  Corns  site.    He  said  no  approach  or 
offer  had  been  made  to  the  Daniel  Boone 
management  by  any  representative  of 
these  organizations.    On  April  6,  1966, 
Mr.  Plelser  said  he  had  been  In  contact 
with  Mr.  Roger  S.  Creel,  general  manager 
of  the  Daniel  Boone,  who  had  been  va- 
cationing in  Miami,  Pla.    Mr.  Creel  con- 
firmed that  at  no  time  was  any  offer 
made  to  the  Daniel  Boone  management 
regarding  the  Women's  Job  Corps  Center 
and  to  his  knowledge  no  studies  or  sur- 
veys of  the  hotel  had  been  made  for  that 
purpose. 

On  April  6,  1966.  Mr.  Lyman  Stanton, 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Holiday  Inn  Hotel  on  Kanawha  Boule- 
vard in  Charleston,  told  the  same  story. 
He  said  that  no  approach  or  offer  had 
been  made  in  regard  to  the  Women's 
Job  Corps  Center  site  and  to  his  knowl- 
edge no  studies  or  surveys  of  that  fa- 
cility had  been  made. 


On  March  30.  1966.  Mr.  Vincent 
Chaney.  Charleston  attorney  who  had 
represented  the  Ruffner  Hotel  for  years 
prior  to  the  sale  of  the  building  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1966.  said  that  to  his  knowledge 
no  action  had  been  taken  in  any  way  by 
Packard  Bell  or  OEO  in  consideration 
of  the  Ruffner  Hotel  as  a  Job  Corps  site. 
His  statement  was  affirmed  by  Mr.  R.  G, 
Lilly,  Sr.,  Charleston  attorney  and  prin- 
cipal stockholder  of  the  family-owned 
Ruffner  Hotel  prior  to  its  sale. 

Mr.  Lilly  said,  however,  that  in  1965, 
when  he  learned  that  a  Women's  Job 
Corps  Center  had  been  planned  for 
Charleston,  he  was  Interested  btit  was 
never  approached. 

Had  he  been  approached.  Mr.  Lilly 
said,  he  would  have  been  very  interested 
in  leasing  the  Ruffner  Hotel  as  a 
Women's  Job  Corps  Center  for  much  less 
than  the  $94,800  annual  rental  on  the 
Kanawha  Hotel. 

Mr.  Lilly  described  the  Ruffner  Hotel 
as  a  six-story  building  with  basement 
and  penthouse  which  includes  about  170 
bedrooms.  He  said  the  hotel  has  been 
leased  to  the  Mllner  Co.  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
during  the  past  3  years  under  an  ar- 
rangement where  the  hotel  owners  re- 
ceive 17  percent  of  the  gross  income. 
This  resulted  In  the  following  approxi- 
mate incomes  to  the  hotel:  1965,  $21,000; 
1964.  $18,000;  and  1963,  $14,000.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  lease,  the  Ruffner  Hotel 
paid  taxes  and  insurance  on  the  building 
and  its  furniture. 

Under  the  Kanawha  Hotel -Packard 
Bell  lease,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity pays  taxes  and  insurance  on  the 
hotel  and  its  funiture,  as  well  as  furni- 
ture storage. 

It  seems  apparent  from  these  figures 
that  Mr.  Lilly  would  have  been  glad,  as 
he  has  said,  to  lease  the  Ruffner  Hotel 
for  much  less  than  $94,800  a  year. 
Based  on  information  furnished  by  re- 
sponsible Charleston  hotel  representa- 
tives. It  is  apparent  to  me  that  Kanawha 
Hotel  was  the  only  site  considered. 

This  is  in  addition  to  the  errors  I 
pointed  out  previously  In  Mr.  Boutin's 
testimony  before  the  ad  hoc  subcommit- 
tee. As  far  as  I  &m  concerned,  so  many 
errors  of  such  a  btisic  and  grave  nature 
are  enough  to  discredit  Mr.  Boutin's  en- 
tire testimony.  This  Is  another  example 
of  the  chaotic  and  make  it  up  as  you  go 
administration  that  seems  to  be  so  much 
a  part  of  everyday  operations  at  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opporttmlty. 


OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTU- 
NITY PROVIDES  PROFITS  TO  DEM- 
OCRATIC OFFICEHOLDER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodell]  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  refer 
to  the  hearings  recently  held  on  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act: 

Congressman  Qxni,  the  flguree  that  were 
given  to  you  •   •   •  were  inaccurate. 

Thus.  In  testimony  on  March  23, 
Bernard  L.  Boutin,  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  began  a  polnt-by- 
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point  denial  of  facts  presented  by  Albert 
H.  QciE,  Republican  of  Minnesota.  4  days 
earlier  with  reference  to  the  Charleston, 
W,  Va.,  Women's  Job  Corps  Center.  The 
same  day  Congressman  Sam  Gibbons,  of 
Florida,  took  the  floor  defending  OEO 
and  declaring  that  Congressman  Qttie, 
inadvertently,  was  wrong. 

Further  investigation  In  Charleston 
not  only  showed  that  Congressman  Qtjie 
was  right  but  that  he  conservatively 
understated  the  established  facts  that 
add  up  to  scandalous  poverty  profits  to 
a  leading  Democrat  officeholder  In  West 
Virginia.  Congressman  Qdie  said  the 
Hotel  Kanawha  was  owned  by  a  corpora- 
tion whose  president  was  Angus  Peyton, 
a  prominent  Democrat  and  the  present 
commerce  commissioner  In  West  Vir- 
ginia. This  is  undenied.  Congressman 
QtriE  said  that  the  Kanawha  Hotel  lease 
provides  for  payment  of  $94,800  a  year 
net  profit,  after  the  Federal  Government 
reimburses  for  taxes,  insurance,  utilities, 
and  repairs.  Mr.  Boutin  said  the  rent 
was  $90,000.  The  fact  is  that  the  rent 
Is  $94,800  and  the  Federal  Government 
pays,  in  addition.  $4,800  a  year  for  the 
storage  of  old  hotel  property. 

Congressman  Qxjie  said  assessments  in 
West  Virglna  were  by  law  50  percent  of 
market  value.  Mr.  Boutin  said  they  were 
40  percent.  Chapter  18,  article  9(a). 
section  4  of  the  West  Virginia  Code  pro- 
vides that  assessed  valuation  shall  not 
be  less  than  50  percent  nor  more  than 
100  percent  of  appraised  valuation. 

Mr.  QciE  said  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  spent  at  least  $225,000  ren- 
ovating the  rundown  Kanawha  Hotel. 
Mr.  Boutin  said  they  have  spent  only 
$187,000.  The  fact  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  spent  $345,000  to  renovate  the 
hotel  into  a  Job  Corps  Center.  This  in- 
cludes $290,026.60  spent  on  repairs  and 
Installation  of  equipment,  $24,936.77  for 
electric,  heating  and  plumbing  items 
which  they  call  "maintenance"  and  $30,- 
586.14  for  outstanding  mechanics'  liens. 
Mr.  QtxiE  said  that  the  Kanawha  Hotel 
was  worth  about  $250,000  at  the  time  it 
was  chosen  for  a  Job  Corps  Center.  Mr. 
Boutin  claimed  it  was  worth  $438,000  In 
1965  and  $508,250  in  196&— perhaps  slyly 
Including  in  Its  value  $345,000  worth  of 
renovations  at  taxpayers'  expense.  The 
fact  is  that  reliable  real  estate  brokers  In 
Charleston  Indicated  the  Hotel  Kanawha 
was  worth  about  $250,000  prior  to  ren- 
ovation. A  somewhat  older  but  com- 
parable hotel  In  Charleston,  the  Mllner- 
Riiffner,  with  more  land  and  a  more 
valuable  location,  sold  on  February  1  this 
year  for  $200,000. 

Mr.  Boutin  defended  the  Kanawha 
Hotel  expenditures  with  the  claim  that 
annual  square  foot  rental  cost  is  less  than 
Jl  The  figure  must  have  been  computed 
by  dividing  the  erroneous  $90,000  per 
year  rental  by  100,000  square  feet.  This 
becomes  an  entirely  meaningless  com- 
putation when  It  Is  understood  that  It 
ignores  $4,800  being  paid  annually  for 
storage  of  the  old  hotel  furniture,  $7,500 
paid  annually  for  taxes— including  taxes 
on  the  furniture  in  storage  and  the 
hotel's  accounts  receivable— $5,740  paid 
annually  for  insurance  and  $4,800  paid 
annually  for  rent  In  addition  to  the  $90,- 
000  reported  by  OEO.   Certainly  a  mean- 


ingful annual  square-foot  cost  figure 
should  Include  all  annual  expenditures, 
not  to  mention  $16,000  to  settle  leases  of 
former  tenants  and  some  annual 
amortizing  of  the  $345,549.51  renovations. 
Who  does  Mr.  Boutin  think  he  fools  by 
citing  such  glib  and  misleading  figures? 
In  summary,  the  poverty  program  has 
spent  $345,549.51  renovating  a  rundown 
hotel  worth  about  $250,000.  A  corpora- 
tion, whose  then  president  Is  a  leading 
West  Virginia  Democrat,  receives  $94,800 
per  year  profit  on  property  worth  $250,- 
000.  That  is  a  poverty  profit  of  38  per- 
cent a  year.  An  OEO  official  described 
the  Charleston  Women's  Job  Corps  ar- 
rangement as  "the  very  best  deal  that 
could  be  gotten."  The  taxpayers  might' 
be  justified  In  asking  "the  best  deal  for 
whom?" 


PRESS  AND  PEOPLE  ARE  NOT 
FOOLED  BY  LB.J. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  AsHBROOK]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  increasing  evidence  that  the  American 
press  and  the  American  people  are  not 
going  to  be  taken  in  by  the  phony  "in- 
flation fighting"  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration. Everyone  In  fields  of  business 
and  labor  as  well  as  the  housewife  are 
blamed,  cautioned,  cajoled,  and  intimi- 
dated but  the  real  culprit.  Federal  spend- 
ing, Is  overlooked.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  a  national  organ,  said  in  a  re- 
cent editorial : 

Hard-working  Americana  dont  deserve  to 
be  slapped  with  a  tax  boost  Just  because 
their  Government  refuses  to  prune  Its  politi- 
cal extravagances. 

At  the  local  level,  one  of  the  17th  Dis- 
trict's leading  newspapers,  the  Mansfield 
News-Journal,  carried  an  editorial  en- 
titled "It's  Not  Soap  Flakes  That  Cause 
Inflation."  The  editor  summed  up  the 
situation  by  sajdng: 

If  you  want  to  root  out  Inflation,  right  In 
Washington  Is  the  place  to  start  digging. 

One  of  our  fine  weekly  newspapers,  the 
Loudonvllle  Times,  hit  the  same  theme  in 
an  editorial  letter  by  writing  "Dear  Mr. 
President"  and  saying  among  other 
things: 

We  are  tired  of  supporting  the  professional 
bum  or  "Job  dodger"  and  we  are  fed  up  with 
the  flood  of  money  (ours)  that  you  are  pour- 
ing into  other  countries  with  glee.  Many 
times,  these  countries  are  Communist  con- 
trolled and  after  they  receive  our  money  they 
say  "Tankee,  go  home,"  or  bxim  down  our 
embassies. 

This  spirit  is  reflected  everywhere. 
After  10  days  with  the  people  back 
home,  I  can  tell  you  Mr.  President,  that 
the  old  Lincoln  statement  of  "you  can 
fool  some  of  the  people  some  of  the  time" 
and  so  forth,  Is  beginning  to  apply.  Few 
were  fooled  by  the  L3.J.  request  that  the 
housewife  buy  cheaper  food  Items.  None 
were  fooled  by  his  statement  that  more 
people  are  employed  than  ever  before  In 
peacetime.  People  are  restless.  They 
sense  the  drift,  the  Indecision,  the  terri- 
ble price  they  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for 


low-priority  political  programs  like  rent 
supplements  and  the  Job  Corps.  Time  to 
take  stock,  Mr.  President,  the  people  are 
catching  on. 

The  three  edltortsOs  referred  to  are 
Inserted  at  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  commend  them  to  the  Members  of 
this  body  as  a  good  example  of  thought 
at  the  national,  city,  and  village  level: 
(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  30.  1966] 
Tm  Uncdttablb  Okowth 

It  Is  symptomatic  of  today's  economic  sick- 
ness that  politicians  should  even  be  argrulng 
whether  to  treat  Inflation  with  higher  taxes 
or  reduced  Government  spending;  common- 
sense  plainly  caUs  for  the  latter. 

As  It  Is,  though,  the  administration  would 
almost  certainly  Increase  taxes  before  It  cut 
domestic  outlays.  To  the  credit  of  the  Re- 
publicans In  Congress,  and  especially  those 
on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  they  are 
challenging  that  Ul-conaldered  approach. 

The  minority  members  warn  that  present 
economic  pcdlcy  la  bringing  inflation  In  1966 
and  nsk£  receeslqn  In  1967.  The  aim  of  policy 
should  be  a  Federal  budget  surplus  in  fiscal 
1967,  Instead  of  the  projected  $1.8  WlUon 
deflrit — a  smaller  batch  of  red  Ink,  It  shoiild 
be  emphasized,  than  Is  likely  to  em«-ge  In 
the  event. 

"If  the  administration  la  unwilling  to  re- 
duce spending."  the  GOP  committee  report 
says,  "an  Increase  In  taxes  will  be  necessary, 
which  would  cause  economic  damage  Itself. 
Increasing  taxes  Is  a  less  desirable  way  to 
moderate  the  boom  than  by  deferring 
expenditures." 

To  which  we  would  add  that  It  Is  not  only 
lees  desirable  but  also  not  sure  to  be  etTectlve 
In  countering  Inflation.  As  we  have  had 
occasion  to  remark  previously,  raising  taxes 
may  merely  mean  the  Government  wUl  ^>end 
more;  In  that  case  the  budget  deficit  Is  not 
necessarily  wiped  out,  nor  la  total  demand 
necessarily  reduced.  Conversely.  Federal 
spending  cutbacks  are  bound  to  lessen  the 
Inflationary  pressures  of  demand. 

So  what  Is  thought  to  be  so  terrible  about 
taking  the  sensible  course? 

In  the  first  place.  It's  a  question  of  attitude. 
This  administration  Is  carrying  the  political 
handout  obsession  to  truly  Impressive  lengths. 
A  dazzling  assortment  of  domestic  programs 
has  been  Inaugiirated  or  proposed,  and  for 
most  of  them  the  Initial  cost  Is  practically 
nothing  compared  with  what  will  come. 

According  to  one  estimate,  outlays  for  so- 
called  Great  Society  programs — In  health, 
education,  welfare,  manpower  training,  area 
and  regional  development  and  the  rest — will 
be  five  times  bigger  In  fiscal  1970  than  they 
were  In  1965.  Although  Vietnam  has  deterred 
the  Federal  officials  from  asking  for  as  much 
domestic  money  In  the  new  budget  as  they 
would  have  liked,  they  evidently  suffer  from 
an  almost  congenital  Incapacity  for  actual 
retrenchment. 

And,  sure  enough,  there  Is  a  school  of 
thought.  If  that  Is  the  word,  which  contenda 
that  any  serious  curtailment  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures Is  politically  Impossible.  Once 
you  start  something  like  the  antlpoverty 
campaign.  It's  suggested,  so  many  polltlclana 
and  administrators  (If  not  the  poor  them- 
selves) get  Involved  that  the  whole  thing 
quickly  becomes  an  enormous  uncuttable 
octopus. 

We  would  certainly  not  deny  the  political 
pressures,  but  It  la  a  pretty  frightening  day 
for  this  country  If  It  la  really  true  that  lit- 
erally nothing  can  be  done  about  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  extreme  bout  of  obesity, 
and  we  don't  believe  It  la  true.  It  would 
mean,  at  the  very  Isest,  more  and  more  of 
these  Incredibly  mismanaged  and  wasteful 
undertakings  like  the  poverty  business  and 
urban  renewal  that  customarily  destroys 
without  renewing. 
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In  addition,  an  endless  proliferation  oX 
projects  would  promise  continuing  Inflation- 
ary pressure,  making  what  the  Republicans 
regard  as  the  risk  of  an  ensuing  recession 
a;!  the  more  acut^.  Not  to  mention  that  a 
central  government  growing  by  such  leaps 
must  press  uncomf  jrtably  close  on  tradi- 
tional pijUtlcal  liberties 

For  ai;  these  rea-scns,  we  And  the  case  for 
lowering  spending  Instead  of  raising  taxes 
an  eminently  sound  one.  It  would  be  the 
healthier  choice,  and  In  more  than  economic 
ways.  As  for  Its  alleged  Im-xiealbUlty.  all 
that  Is  required  is  a  modicum  of  political 
courage  in   Congress 

Hard -working  .Am.ericans  don't  deserve  to 
be  slapped  with  a  tax  b(X)st  Just  because 
their  Government  refuses  to  prune  Its  polit- 
ical extravagance  But  whatever  the  up- 
shot, the  OOP  Is  doing  a  public  service  by 
"TiKieUig  the  diseased  state  of  official  policy. 

(Prom  'he  Mansfield    'Ohioi    News  Joiimal. 

Apr  3.  1966! 
It's  Not  Soap  Flakes  That  Cause  Intlation 
Now  that  President  Johnson  has  taken  It 
upon  hlmseU  to  advise  American  housewives 
to  buy  lower  priced  soip  fl.ikea  to  help  fight 
Inflation,  perhaps  It  would  not  be  amiss  for 
the  President  to  hear  some  .isca;  advice  from 
ordinary  citizens. 

There  Is  a  shortage  of  food  In  many  coun- 
tries, Mr.  President  Americans  can  sell  all 
the  excess  food  they  pr^xluce  on  the  world 
market 

Whv  not  put  an  end  to  the  farm  subsidy 
prngr.^m  and  save  many  millions  of  dollars? 
There  is  a  manpower  shortage  In  the 
United  States.  Why  not  release  from  Federal 
employment  the  many  thousands  of  people 
employed  in  the  agricultural  control  pro- 
gram? 

The  free  market  will  now  take  care  of 
prices,  provide  profit  to  the  fanners,  and  dic- 
tate how  much  acreage  to  plant. 

If  the  housewife  snould  save  a  few  cents 
on  soap  flakes  Mr  President,  why  shouldn't 
you  save  a  few  m.im,>ns  by  ending  an  obso- 
lete farm  program' 

Also.  Mr.  President  -he  United  States  Is 
now  paying  about  40  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  United  Nations 

Why  not  cut  down  our  expenditures  there 
to  match  our  voting  strength.  The  120 
United  Nations  all  have  equal  voting  power, 
why  shouldn't  they  have  equal  paying  re- 
sponsibility? 

Of  course,  the  UN.  budget  would  have  to 
Lie  reduced  but  wouldn't  that  be  g.oodj  Most 
of  the  money  is  spent  In  the  United  States 
and.  as  vou  have  explained,  there  is  too  much 
money  around  to  buy  what  Is  available. 

The  State  Department  and  a  lot  of  other 
executive  dc?partment3  are  overstaffed.  Em- 
ployees spend  much  of  their  time  postpon- 
ing decisions  so  they  will  have  something  to 
do  later 

Why  not  cut  the  budgets  of  these  depart- 
ments and  release  some  of  the  employees  Into 
the  cramped  labor  market.  Mr  President? 
That  would  surely  help  as  much  as  buying 
cheaper  soap  flakes. 

Then  there  Is  foreign  aid.  How  much  this 
year.  Mr.  Johnson?  About  $6  billion?  Why 
not  cut  that  back  to-about  «3  billion,  which 
Is  all  we  have  been  able  to  spend  In  1  year's 
foreign  aid  anyhow,  and  apply  the  balance 
on  the  national  debt. 

That  win  not  only  cut  our  spending.  It  will 
reduce  our  Interest  payments  which  feed 
Inflation. 

Soap  flakes,  Mr  Johnson?  Some  of  thwn 
might  be  used  to  wash  out  the  dirty  financial 
linen  In  the  antlpoverty  !x)ondoggle. 

If  you  want  to  root  out  Inflation,  right  la 
Washlngtr.n  is  the  place  to  start  digging. 

[Prom    the    LoudonvUle    lOhioi    Times) 

T\KE   It  Ea.sy 
Dkar  Ma   PRE.^ir>EXT-   We  all  kr.ow  that  you 
,^re  trying  to  produce  a  "prosperous  America," 


and  we  know  that  you  give  this  Idea  serious 
thought  as  you  barbeque  those  fllet  mignons 
at  your  Texas  ranch. 

However,  try  to  let  us  prosper  In  a  more 
economical  way — please. 

At  the  present  time,  you  have  so  many 
anti-thls  and  anti-that  programs  going,  that 
It  would  require  a  500-page  book  to  list 
them  all.  We  certainly  want  our  fellow  man 
to  prosper — but  not  on  our  bard-eamed 
dollars. 

You  and  your  administration  are  spend- 
ing money  like  it  Is  going  out  of  style  (our 
money)— be  assured  that  It  will  go  "out  of 
style"  If  you  continue  along  the  present 
lines. 

We  are  tired  of  supporting  the  profes- 
sional bum  or  "Job  dodger,"  and  we  are  fed 
up  with  the  flood  of  money  (ours)  that  you 
are  pouring  Into  other  countries  with  glee. 
Many  times  these  countries  are  Communist- 
controlled,  and  after  they  receive  our  money 
they  say,  "Tankee  go  home."  or  bum  down 
our  embassies. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  residents  of  Lou- 
donvlUe,  Ohio,  are  "up  to  here "  with  your 
flagrant  misuse  of  our  tax  dollars  both  In 
this  country  and  abroad. 

A  suggestion  to  Ladybird :  Start  packing 

yoixr  hubby  will  never  make  It  again. 


THE  COMMUNIST  CONSPIRACY  AND 
OUR  AMERICAN  YOUTH 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  time 
and  time  again  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  Mr.  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover,  has  warned  of  the  concerted 
effort  being  made  by  the  Communist 
Party,  USA,  and  other  subversive  groups 
to  entice  and  commit  uninformed  Amer- 
ican youth  to  their  programs  of  sedition. 
It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  every  one 
of  the  more  than  3  million  full-time  col- 
lege students  In  the  United  States  can- 
not read  and  ponder  Mr.  Hoover's  mes- 
sage In  the  February  Issue  of  the  FBI 
Law  Enforcement  Bulletin  for  this  year. 
Now  more  than  ever  the  allegiance  of 
this  Nation's  younger  citizens  is  prized 
by  alien  designing  forces. 

To  help  give  Mr.  Hoover's  words  the 
widest  possible  dissemination.  I  have  re- 
quested that  his  message  be  Inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

U.S.  DEPAHTME>rr  OF  JtrSTICB, 
PEDERAI,  BCBEAD  OF  I>fVE3TI0A'nON. 

February  1,  1966. 
To  All  Law  Enforcement  Officials: 

The  American  college  student  today  Is  be- 
ing subjected  to  a  bewildering  and  dangerous 
conspiracy  perhaps  unlike  any  social  chal- 
lenge ever  before  encountered  by  our  youth. 
On  many  campuses  he  faces  a  turbulence 
built  on  unrestrained  Individualism,  repul- 
sive dress  and  speech,  outright  obscenity, 
disdain  for  moral  and  spiritual  values,  and 
disrespect  for  law  and  order.  This  movement, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  "New  Left."  la 
complex  In  Its  deceitful  absurdity  and  char- 
acterized by  Its  lack  of  commonsense. 

Fortunately,  a  high  percenUge  of  the  more 
than  3  million  full-time  college  students  are 
dedicated,  hardworking,  and  serlous-mlnded 
young  people;  however,  their  good  deeds  and 
achievements  are  greatly  overshadowed  by 
those  who  are  doing  a  tremendous  amount 
of  talking  but  very  little  thinking. 

Much  of  this  turmoil  has  been  connected 
with  a  feigned  concern  for  the  vital  rights 
of  free  speech,  dissent,  and  petition.  Hard- 
core fanatics  have  used  theee  basic  rights  of 
our  democratic  society  to  distort  the  Issues 
and  betray  the  public.  However,  millions  of 
Americans,  who  know  from  experience  that 
frefedom  and  rights  also  mean  duties  and  re- 
sponstbllltle*.  are  becoming  alarmed  over  the 


anarchistic  and  sedlUous  ring  of  these  cam- 
pus disturbances.  They  know  Uberty  and 
justice  are  not  possible  without  law  and 
order. 

The  Communist  Party,  JJ.SJi.  as  well  u 
other  subversive  groups,  is  Jubilant  over 
these  new  rebelUous  activities.  The  unvar- 
nished truth  is  that  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy Is  seizing  this  Insurrectionary  climate 
to  captivate  the  thinking  of  reb4lious. 
minded  youth  and  coax  them  into  the  Com- 
munist  movement  Itself  or  at  least  agitata 
them  Into  serving  the  Communist  cause 
This  Is  being  accomplished  primarily  by  a 
two-pronged  offensive — a  much-publicized 
college  speaking  program  and  the  campus- 
oriented  Communist  W.  E.  B.  DuBols  Clubs 
of  America.  Therefore,  the  Communist  in- 
fluence Is  cleverly  Injected  Into  civil  dis- 
obedience and  reprisals  against  our  econwnic 
political,  and  social  system. 

There  are  those  who  scoff  at  the  slg- 
nlflcance  of  these  student  flare-ups,  but  let 
us  make  no  mistake:  the  Communist  Party 
does  not  consider  them  insignificant.  The 
participants  of  the  New  Left  are  part  of  the 
100,000  'state  of  mind"  members  Gus  Hall 
the  party's  general  secretary,  refers  to  when 
he  talks  of  party  strength.  He  recently  stated 
the  party  Is  experiencing  the  greatest  up. 
surge  m  Its  history  with  a  "1,000  to  2,000" 
Increase  in  membership  in  the  last  year. 

For  the  first  time  since  1859,  the  party 
plans  a  national  convention  this  spring.  We 
can  be  sure  that  high  on  the  agenda  will  be 
strategy  and  plans  to  win  the  New  Left  and 
other  new  members.  A  Communist  student, 
writing  In  an  official  party  organ,  recently 
stated.  "There  Is  no  question  but  that  the 
New  Left  will  be  won." 

Thus,  the  Communists'  Intentions  are 
abundantly  clear.  We  have  already  seen  the 
effects  of  some  of  their  stepped-up  activities, 
and  I  firmly  believe  a  vast  majority  of  the 
American  public  is  disgusted  and  sickened 
by  such  social  orgies.  One  recourse  is  to 
support  and  encourage  the  millions  of  youth 
who  refuse  to  swallow  the  Communist  bait 
Another  Is  to  let  It  be  known  far  and  wide 
that  we  do  not  Intend  to  stand  idly  by  and 
let  demagogues  make  a  mockery  of  our  laws 
and  demolish  the  foundation  of  our  Republic. 
John  Edgak  Hoover, 

Director. 
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SPECIAL  SALUTE  TO  PADRE  THORN- 
INO— PRIEST,  AUTHOR,  AND  DIP- 
LOMAT 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Blatnik]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  20 
years  in  Congress,  countless  credentials 
cross  my  desk  but  few  match  those  of 
my  cherished  citizen-clergyman  friend. 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Thoming.  The  good 
doctor  of  the  cloth  has  accolades  that  in- 
clude such  honors  as  being  the  first  priest 
ever  to  be  appointed  by  the  White  House 
and  the  State  Department  to  serve  on 
special  diplomatic  missions  in  South 
America.  The  New  York  Times  Book 
Review  heralded  Dr.  Thoming's  book, 
"Miranda:  World  Citizen"  as  "one  of  the 
outstanding  books  of  1952."  This  priest 
author  is  hailed  by  both  Americas  affec- 
tionately as  Padre  Thoming.  No  man 
has  done  more  to  promote  good  will  be- 


tween the  Americas  than  this  most 
thoughtful,  gracious,  and  scholarly  priest 
diplomat. 

We,  In  Congress,  are  indeed  proud  of 
the  rich  and  full  record  that  Father 
Thoming  has  produced  as  he  celebrates 
his  golden  anniversary  as  a  priest  of  God. 
Certainly,  his  is  an  example  that  all  of 
us  need  emulate  as  we  daily  face  the  lack 
of  good  will  and  neighborliness.  As  a 
special  tribute  to  the  good  will  that 
Padre  Thoming  has  fostered  over  the 
years,  Speaker  John  McCormack  has  In- 
vited him  to  offer  the  prayer  to  open 
Congress  for  the  last  22  consecutive  years 
on  Pan  American  Day.  My  wish  and 
prayer  today  is  that  Padre  Thoming  is 
with  us  for  many  more  Pan  American 
Days,  that  we  continue  to  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  his  scholarly  pen  and  that  we 
can  long  count  on  his  wise  counsel. 


STOP  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
ARMS  RACE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ot- 
TTOGER]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent months  there  has  been  an  ominous 
speedup  in  the  arms  race  taking  place  in 
the  Middle  East.  Some  of  the  most 
sophisticated  weapons  of  modern  war- 
fare are  flowing  into  that  troubled  area. 
These  new  weapons  could  easily  combine 
with  the  ancient  emnltles  and  modem 
day  frictions  that  exist  in  that  part  of 
the  world  to  touch  off  a  war,  perhaps 
even  a  world  war  involving  nuclear  holo- 
caust. 

Saudi  Arabia  announced  In  February 
that  it  was  acquiring  a  $400  million  air 
defense  system,  including  Mark-53 
Lightning  fighter  planes  from  Britain, 
and  Hawk  missiles  from  the  United 
States. 

Earlier,  Egypt  concluded  a  $300  million 
arms  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Egypt 
and  her  ally,  Syria,  already  have  about 
30  squadrons  of  Soviet-built  Mig  jets 
armed  with  air-to-air  missiles. 

Jordan  has  purchased  between  50  and 
100  M-48  Patton  tanks  from  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  2  squadrons  of  P-104 
jets.  Lebanon  has  contracted  with 
Prance  for  modem  fighter-bomber 
planes  of  the  Mystere  type. 

The  Arabs  are  building  up  their  arms 
according  to  a  definite  timetable,  and  un- 
der a  unified  military  command  estab- 
lished wlthhi  the  last  18  months.  The 
buildup  is  planned,  coordinated,  and 
well  financed.  At  the  last  summit 
meeting  of  Arab  leaders,  the  arms  budget 
was  raised,  according  to  Cairo,  from  $420 
to  $560  million. 

In  response  to  these  moves  on  the  part 
of  the  Arab  nations,  which  still  consider 
themselves  in  a  state  of  war  with  Israel. 


that  nation  has  also  increased  her  sup- 
ply of  modem  military  hardware.  She 
has  purchased  Fatten  tanks  from  the 
United  States,  and  is  now  receiving  from 
France  medium  range  ballistic  missiles 
capsUale  of  carrying  nuclear  warheads. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  Middle 
East  arms  race  may  soon  take  on  a  nu- 
clear aspect.  Both  Israel  and  Egypt  have 
been  Jtiard  at  work  developing  a  nuclear 
capability — Israel  on  her  own,  Egypt 
with  the  help  of  former  Nazi  scientists 
and  material  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Israel  will  probably  be  able  to  explode 
an  atomic  device  within  6  months.  She 
could  have  nuclear  missiles  in  a  few  years. 
Egypt  is  now  soliciting  bids  on  an  atomic 
reactor.  While  Egypt  is  behind  Israel 
in  its  nuclear  timetable,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible, based  on  the  way  the  arms  race 
has  worked  recently,  that  if  Israel  began 
to  produce  nuclear  weapons,  a  Commu- 
nist country  would  then  supply  them  to 
Egypt  to  "redress"  the  arms  imbalance. 
The  Communists  have  been  trying  to 
promote  tension  and  increase  their  in- 
fluence In  the  Middle  East  for  many 
years,  and  this  would  be  a  way  to  con- 
tinue that  effort. 

A  nuclear  confrontation  between  the 
Arab  States  and  Israel  would  pose  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  world  peace.  We  must 
make  every  effort  to  avoid  such  a  con- 
frontation and  in  this  respect  I  would 
make  the  following  proixjsals  : 

First.  The  United  States  should  imme- 
diately take  steps  to  call  a  conference 
which  would  bring  together  the  leaders 
of  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  to  discuss 
steps  to  end  the  arms  race.  The  Soviet 
Union  should  be  invited  to  participate 
In  such  a  conference. 

Second.  We  should  bring  strong  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  both  Egypt  and  Israel  to 
permit  international  inspection  of  their 
nuclear  plants  imder  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

Third.  We  should  also  instruct  our 
disarmament  negotiators  in  Geneva  to 
press  ahead  with  a  treaty  on  nonprolif- 
eration  of  nuclear  weapons,  by  which 
the  nuclear  powers  agree  not  to  transfer 
nuclear  weap>ons,  nuclear  materials,  or 
the  know-how  for  manufacturing  such 
weapons  to  any  other  nation.  These  pro- 
posals could  prevent  the  next  degree  of 
escalation  in  the  Middle  East  before  it 
begins. 

If  we  take  the  initiative  to  bring  the 
adversaries  together,  and  if  we  ourselves 
avoid  increasing  the  tempo  of  the  arms 
race,  we  could  lead  the  way  not  Just  to 
a  moderation  of  the  military  buildup 
but  to  a  more  peaceful  and  productive 
climate  of  relations  between  these  coun- 
tries. The  Middle  East  needs  water,  not 
war.  It  needs  bread  more  than  bombs 
It  needs  trswitors  more  than  tanks. 

I  think  both  Israel  and  the  Arab  na- 
tions would  benefit  greatly  if  all  agreed 
to  let  their  neighbors  live  in  peace  and 
diverted  the  vast  sums  now  spent  on 
arms  to  economic  development  for  the 
betterment  of  all  the  people  of  the  area. 
With  enlightened  and  patient  leadership 
exerted  on  our  part,  there  is  stUl  a  chance 
this  can  be  done. 


A  MESSAGE  OP  PEACE 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanlm«us  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  l^w  York  [Mr.  Ot- 
TiNGER]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
number  of  occasions  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  call  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  outstanding  work  which  Is 
being  done  by  the  Peace  Corps  in  the 
world's  developing  nations.  I  have  also 
had  the  honor  to  appear  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  RelaUons  Committee  in 
support  of  the  nomination  of  Jack 
Hood  Vaughn  to  be  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps. 

It  is  now  my  pleasure  to  present  one  of 
Mr.  Vaughn's  first  speeches  as  the  Corps- 
director.  But  this  is  more  than  just  a 
speech  designed  to  stimulate  interest 
among  college  students — it  reflects  Jack 
Vaughn's  basic  philosophy  on  the  work 
of  the  Corps  and  its  future  goals.  In  a 
sense,  this  speech,  delivered  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  is 
Jack  Vaughn  himself,  as  it  is  based  on 
his  many  years  of  ser\'ice  overseas.  It 
clearly  demonstrates  his  deep  and  pro- 
found understanding  of  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  the  develop-  * 
ing  naUons  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America,  and  the  great  role  which  he  en- 
visions for  the  United  States  in.  as  it  has 
been  termed  by  President  Johnson,  "the 
revolution  of  peaceful  change." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  present  to  this  dis- 
tinguished body  the  text  of  Mr.  Vaughn's 
speech— "To  Peace,  With  Love:" 

To  Peace,  With  Love 
(An   address  by  Peace  Corps  Director  Jack 

Vaughn,  at  the  Student  Union.  University 

of   California   at   Los   Angeles,   March    18 

1966) 

Distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here. 

When  I  accepted  the  suggestion  that  I 
speak  with  you  today.  I  did  so  with  more 
than  Just  a  passing  glance  at  the  calendar.  I 
knew  that  by  this  date,  I  might  have  a  few 
things  on  my  mind,  generated  by  my  own 
understanding  of  the  Peace  Corps,  heightened 
by  reflecUon  during  our  fifth  anniversary 
this  month,  and  sharpened  during  my  first 
2  weeks  as  the  new  boy  on  the  block. 

Moreover,  I  knew  that  by  the  Ume  I 
reached  you,  I  would  have  flown  some  20.000 
miles,  seeing  students  elsewhere;  meeting 
old  Peace  Corps  friends,  many  of  them  re- 
turned volunteers;  meeting  many  friends  of 
the  Peace  Corps;  speaking;  listening;  and 
thinking. 

One  thing  I've  rediscovered  Is  that  air- 
plane rldee  are  great  times  to  collect  one's 
thotights — although  I've  noticed  that  the 
rougher  the  ride,  the  deeper  the  phlloeophy. 

Thoughts  about  the  Peace  Corps  really 
ought  to  come  easUy  here  m  California — 
and  they  do. 

This  State  leads  aU  others  In  numbers  of 
Peace  Corps  voltmteers.  Nearly  2.700  Call- 
fornlans  are  either  In  training,  or  In  service 
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oversea*,  or  at  home  tillei  conapieUng  their 
Peace  Corps  service. 

Two  hundred  eighty-two  volunteers  have 
entered  the  Peace  Corps  from  this  campus, 
ranking  the  university  high  among  the  hun- 
dreds of  schools  and  co'leges  from  which 
volunteers  have  cone.  Moi^over,  VCLA  la 
second  in  the  Nation,  'n  terits  of  the  num- 
ber of  volunteers  traintJ  or  campus,  and 
since  so  many  of  those  volunteers  who  have 
passed  through  the  leading  c^.-^'dus — 
Hawaii — did  so  en  route  fnm  other  traU-'ng 
sites.  I  really  score  It  a«  a  moral  victory  fo.^ 
Los  Angeles. 

So  I  feel  very  much  at  home  here  and 
I'm  grateful  for  this  chance  to  share  with 
you  some  of  my  thoughts  about  where  we 
go  from  here. 

Por  me.  this  noon  meeting  with  you  marlts 
the  end  of  the  beginning.  I  consider  my- 
self as  having  been  In  training  since  Vice 
President  HcMPHarr  swore  me  In  Just  2  weeks 


for  lasting  p«ace  go  on  Mcaplog  ua  Into  the 
future,  as  tragically  as  It  hu  In  the  p««t 

We  have  paid  a  bitter  tuition — In  death, 
In  the  deetmxstlon  at  property,  and  wane. 
In  the  denigration  of  the  human  spirit.  The 
price  has  been  high  enovigh  to  entitle  ui  to 
some  clear  thinking,  and  to  a  gllmpee  at 
re(ne<Uee,  Lf  remedies  ezlat,  for  IT  maniriTi/i 
ba«  already  thought  Ita  way  clear  oX  gravity, 
certainly  we  can  begin  to  think  our  way 
clear  of  untimely  graves. 

I  believe  It  was  Rochfoucald  who  said  that 
"pteace  is  war  conducted  by  other  means." 

Cyrucal?  Perhaps.  Cynicism  Is  a  crl«is  at 
intellect,  no  less  than  despialr  Is  a  crisis  ct 
the  spirit.  Yet  who  is  to  deny  that  there  is 
crisis  enough  about  us  to  excuse  both  cyni- 
cism and  despair  of  peace. 

You  who  are  21  this  year — what  Is  your 
understanding  of  peace?  You  were  bom 
when  World  War  n  came  to  an  end.  Let's 
examine  some  of  the  meaning  of  peace  in 


ago — almost  to  the  hour     Less  than  a  weei^^  the  time  your  generation  has  come  of  age: 


from  now  I  shall  be  overseas  attending  meet^' 
IngB  In  Kenya.  In  Peace  Corps  terms,  you 
might  say  I've  passed  final  selection,  and 
am  on  the  way — although  one  member  of 
the  Selection  Board  certainly  had  his  doubts 

So  I  shall  begin  my  summing  up  with  a 
oonfeeslon:  After  2  weeks.  I  still  feel  "grossly 
Incompetent  "  I've  come  all  this  way  and 
I  still  haven't  flgiu-ed  out  what  a  Uniroyal 
Is 

And  as  If  my  ol^n  Incompetence  were  not 
enough  of  a  burden,  I  follow  In  the  shoes  of 
a  truly  remarkable  loader  No  more  exciting 
man  ever  drove  an  organization  Ir.to  being 
with  deeper  devotion,  greater  selfless  con- 
viction, more  generous  understanding  of  his 
own  fallibility,  more  mature  comp*ission  for 
anyone  willing  to  work  half  as  hard  as 
he 

Following  Sarge  Shrlver  around  the  Peace 
Corps  was  bracing.  Following  him  as  Its 
loader  Is  a  bit  shattering.  Worse — judglSLg 
from  our  looks,  you  might  say  It's  like  being 
Robin  all  alone,  with  Batman  gone  from 
Gotham 

Yet  I  feel  today  as  I  did  when  we  began 
5  years  ago — anxious  to  begin  work  In  earnest. 
In  the  spirit  which  surrounds  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  which  has  been  preserved  In  Its 
entirety  through  the  first  5  years,  there  Is 
a  feeling  of  confldence  In  a  worthwhile  lob 
to  be  done- 
Some  words  of  the  late  President  Kennedy 
speak  beet  my  own  feelings  at  Uiis  hour. 
I  have  always  thought  he  meant  them  to  be 
shared  by  all  who  would  become  part  of 
the  New  Frontier.    He  said, 

"I  do  not  shrink  from  this  responsibility — 
I  welcome  It  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of 
us  would  exchange  places  with  any  other 
people  or  any  other  generation  The  energy, 
the  faith,  the  devotion  which  we  bring  to 
this  endeavor  will  light  our  country  and  al! 
who  serve  it — and  the  glow  from  that  nre 
can  truly  light  the  world." 

I  tell  you  now  that  the  task  from  wh::h 
this  hour  Is  the  working  start  is  not  a  uisk. 
of  administration  in  a  bureaucracy 

Nor  Is  It  a  major  experiment  m  education, 
nor  a  novel  phase  In  International  relations 
nor  even  a  special  kind  of  foreign  aid 

It  Is  not  nursing,  nor  community  devel- 
opment, nor  agricultural  development,  nor 
a  host  of  other  services  to  which  Peace  Oorw 
volunteers   turn   when  they   arrive   overseea 

.^^1  of  the  energy,  the  faith,  the  devotion 
which  we  In  the  Peace  Corps  bring  to  our 
service,  serves  a  single  cause  That  cause  is 
peace 

Yet  If  you  hear  any  note  of  triumph  and 
beauty  in  that  word — peace — then  open  your 
eyes  and  listen  again,  for  you  shall  hear  cf 
a  few  things  we  are  beginning  to  understand 
about  peace.  Thery  are  not  very  pleasant 
But  I  think  we  had  better  begin  to  examine 
thoroughly  what  we  have  learned — and  do 
so   right   now — lest   significant   opportunity 


In  yotu*  time  of  peace,  nation  has  battled 
nation  in  Haiti,  India,  Israel,  Korea.  Malay- 
sia, Panama,  Pakistan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Somalia, 
Syria.  Tibet,  and  the  United  Arab  Republic, 

In  your  time  of  peace,  people  have  slain 
foreign  nationals  during  colonial  uprisings 
In  Algeria,  Angola.  Burma,  Cameroon,  the 
Congo,  Indonesia,  Kashmir,  and  the  Mala- 
gasy Republic. 

In  your  time  of  peace,  neighbor  has  slaugh- 
tered neighbor,  and  brother  fought  brother, 
in  Burma,  China,  Colombia,  the  Congo,  Cuba, 
Cypms,  Dahomey,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  Gabon,  Germany,  Ghana,  Guate- 
mala, Haiti,  Honduras,  Hungary,  Indonesia, 
Iran,  Iraq,  Jordan,  Kenya,  Laos,  Lebanon, 
Malaya.  Nigeria,  the  Philippines,  Portuguese 
Guinea,  South  Africa,  the  Sudan,  TTiailand, 
Togo,  'Venezuela,  'Vietnam,  Yemen,  Zanzibar, 
and  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  your  time  of  peace,  the  lands  I  know 
best,  in  Latin  America,  have  witnessed  nearly 
2,000  riots,  demonstrations,  and  assassina- 
tions: and  men  have  tried  no  less  than  80 
times,  sometimes  successfully,  sometimes 
not,  to  come  to  power  by  other  than  con- 
stitutional means. 

In  your  time  of  peace,  the  equivalent  of 
all  the  student  bodies  of  the  University  of 
CaUfomla — some  00,000  Americans,  have  died 
In  battle;  the  toll  of  lives  in  other  lands 
numbers  In  the  millions. 

"War,"  said  Clemenceau,  "is  too  serious  a 
matter  to  be  left  entirely  In  the  hands  of 
the  generals."  Surely  then,  peace  has  proven 
too  dangerous  a  matter  to  be  left  entirely 
In  the  hands  of  the  diplomats. 

Let's  take  a  sterner  look  at  what  has  been 
palmed  off  as  peace  In  your  time.  We  seem 
able  to  spot  "phony  war"  fast  enough.  What 
about  "phony  peace?" 

I  think  we  might  start  by  admitting  that 
peace  can  indeed  be  war  conducted  by  other 
means — that  peace  can  be  a  weapon.  It  Is  a 
w»ap<m  when  It  Is  Just  a  state  of  mind 
which  Is  an  alternative  to  war — a  kind  of 
"no-man's  years  between  the  wars";  a  ces- 
sation of  violence:  a  significant  pause.  In 
such  case  peace  Is  a  method,  part  of  an  ar- 
senal, and  Instrument  of  war. 

We  tend  to  safeguard  such  peace. 

Yet  I  submit  that  to  safegioard  peace  Is 
to  admit  Its  peril. 

Peace  needs  no  safeguard  when  It  needs 
r,o  sp.jkesmen.  Real  peace  needs  little  vlgU. 
Moreover,  I  suggest  that  peace  has  no  lasting 
value,  little  promise,  and  hardly  any  unity, 
If  !t  attracts  any  attention  at  all. 

I  believe  that  real  peace  is  the  freedom  to 
b«  totally  unconcerned  about  war.  Peace 
should  eiu»urage  genuine  freedom  of  ac- 
Uon:  freedom  to  be  restless  without  fear; 
freedom  to  be  adventurous,  to  take  risks,  to 
grow,  to  stir,  to  match  wlU  with  nature  and 
with  our  fellow  man;  freedom,  if  you  will,  to 
become  clvlllaed. 

What  tragedy,  then,  when  the  poUtlcs  of 
peitce   bring   violence   itself,   for   when    the 


dead    are    burled,    the    living    have    gained 
nothing. 

What  Irony,  moreover,  when  even  without 
violence,  peace  bears  bitter  fruit — when  s 
mass  of  people  find  they  have  no  alterna- 
tives to  better  their  Uves;  nor  any  hope  of 
security  from  their  own  government,  while 
they  learn  enough  of  self-Improvement  to 
create  new  alternatives;  when  a  small,  en- 
trenched class  clings  to  every  advantage. 

What  larceny,  finally,  when  people  resign 
the  struggle,  to  foUo'w  the  man  with  the 
system,  neatly  buttoned  up  and  ready  to  go 
with  a  new  order — even  though  that  order 
steals  freedom  in  freedom's  name. 

For  people  who  cannot  share  abtindance, 
I>eace  has  no  value — no  utility. 

Not  for  the  peasant  and  the  slum  dweller 
locked  out  of  wealth,  society  or  mobility,  la 
Latin  America; 

Not  for  the  men  and  women  freshly  crane 
to  new  freedom  all  too  easily  turned  to 
anarchy  for  want  of  trained  leadership,  in 
Africa; 

Not  for  the  peasant  and  the  worker  striv- 
ing to  produce  more  than  the  bare  sub- 
sistence. In  the  Far  East; 

For  such  people  there  Is  no  note  of  tri- 
umph or  of  beauty  In  that  word — "Peace." 

Make  no  mistake— those  people  are  inde- 
pendent. Yet  they  guard  their  Nation's  free- 
dom with  deeper  conviction  than  they  guard 
their  own. 

They  have  learned  all  about  sovereignty, 
and  nationalism,  and  even  chauvinism.  They 
have  learned  all  the  slogans  of  national 
power.  But  they  have  learned  nearly  nothing 
of  personal  liberty — and  hence,  of  freedom. 
Peace  has  concerned  them  as  nations.  It 
has  given  them  nothing  as  human  beings. 

Then  what  has  been  the  record  of  peace 
In  these  times? 

It  has  been  illusion. 

Peace  has  served  war,  by  breeding  war 
afresh. 

Peace  has  served  diplomacy,  by  affording 
pause  to  maneuver. 

But  peace  has  not  served  man. 
Seven  million  Indians  have  lived  In  the 
mountains  and  Jungles  of  Peru,  hardly  mov- 
ing out  of  the   18th  century — in  times  of 
peace. 

Millions  of  human  beings  of  so-called 
lower  caste  have  starved  to  death  or  died  of 
dread  disease  In  India  and  Pakistan — In 
times  of  peace. 

Nine  hundred  million  adult  men  and 
women  alive  today  will  pass  through  this  life, 
never  having  written  or  read  a  word  In  their 
own  or  any  other  tongue — In  times  of  peace. 
And  how  many  countless  millions  will  not 
so  much  as  lift  a  finger  to  change  their  lot, 
because  they  have  no  comp>rehenslon  of 
even  the  gentlest  revolution — In  times  of 
jjeaoe? 

I  have  said  that  in  the  Peace  Corps  we 
serve  a  single  cause — the  cause  of  peace. 

Yet  now  surely  you  must  see  that  there 
Is  a  modern  dllenuna  Inherent  In  our  serv- 
ice. For  we  have  been  brought  up,  you  and 
I,  taxight  to  believe  that  peace  is  virtuous 
In  Itself — and  that  because  It  is  virtuous,  It 
deserves  guardians 

I  suggeet  that  peace.  In  and  of  Itself,  \s 
anything  but  virtuous;  and  the  most  pro- 
found demand  of  this  day  and  age  is  the 
service  of  men  and  women  who  will  lend 
virtue  to  peace  Itself. 

Truly  made  virtuous — It  will  need  less 
guardians. 

Yet  when  the  first  shots  ring  out — how 
quickly  we  spend  Ink.  wind,  and  shoe- 
leather,  betnoanlng  Injustice  done  to  peace— 
as  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  that  tragic 
caricature  ot  a  society  choked  off  from  free- 
dom— whoee  first  dictator  was  Christopher 
Columbus,  and  whoee  last  dictator  called  all 
the  Bhote,  InciudUig  those  which  ended 
30,000  lives  in  his  ugly  reign  of  terror.  When 
Trujlllo  died,  power  passed  so  swiftly  that 
the  seething  hate  of  30  years  never  had  s 
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chance  to  explode  upon  the  surface— until  a 
later  time  which  found  me  on  the  spot.  I 
tell  you  here  and  now  that  I  tun  proud  to 
have  had  a  hand  In  stopping  a  bloody  mas- 
sacre among  the  Dominican  people — ^for  I 
liave  known  and  served  thoee  people  far 
longer  than  the  Instant  experts  have  known 
either  the  Dominican  Republic  or  Jack 
Vaughn's  politics.  I  stood  against  the  blood- 
letting then,  and  I  would  do  so  again  today. 
But  I  am  prouder  still  to  have  sent  the 
first  Peace  Corps  volunteers  to  the  Domini- 
can people — for  they,  and  they  alone,  went 
between  the  lines  and  among  the  wounded 
on  both  sides,  trusted,  believed  In,  respected 
and  loved  by  those  who  came  near  them 
during  battle,  Just  as  they  were  trusted  and 
respected  by  those  whom  they  came  near 
before  the  battle  ever  started. 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  served  the  Domini- 
can people  when  President  Bosch  was  in  of- 
fice; they  served  when  he  was  deposed;  they 
served  during  military  rule  and  civilian 
Juntas;  they  are  still  serving  on  the  Job;  and 
they  win  stay  on  the  Job  whatever  the  out- 
come of  the  free  elections  to  be  held  this 
June. 

For  as  with  Peace  Corps  volunteers  every- 
where, their  concern  has  precious  little  to  do 
with  politics  and  power.  They  are  concerned 
with  serving  people — not  as  guardians  of 
peace,  but  by  Imparting  utility  and  virtue  to 
peace  Itself. 

And  the  peace  they  serve  without  illusion 
IS  the  peace  of  which  President  Kennedy 
spoke  when  he  said. 

"Not  the  peace  of  the  grave  or  the  security 
of  the  slave.  I  am  talking  about  genuine 
peace — the  kind  of  peace  that  makes  Ufe  on 
earth  worth  living — and  the  kind  that  en- 
/ibles  men  and  nations  to  grow  and  to  hope 
and  to  build  a  better  life  for  their  children — 
not  merely  peace  for  Americans,  but  peace 
'.or  all  men  and  women — not  merely  peace 
in  our  time,  but  peace  In  all  time." 

You  ask  our  policy,  then?  I  will  say:  It 
.3  to  wage  peace,  by  dedicating  ourselves  to 
•Jie  task  of  lending  virtue  to  peace  for  years 
0  come. 

You  ask,  'What  is  our  aim?  I  can  answer 
n  one  word:  Survival.     Nobody  could  dare 
redlct  a  winner  in  an  arms  race.     Nobody 
ould  care  to  be  winner  In  World  War  m. 
You  ask,  What  is  our  enemy?     I  would 
yiBwer:  Illusion.    This  mighty  issues  which 
raise  the  placards,  print  the  pamphlets  and 
arlng  men  to  the  barricades   are   Illusions 
•hemselves,  for  we  have  learned  In  Ghana,  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  a  dozen  Vlet- 
aams  that  progress  for  mankind  can  never 
rea^  be  meastired  In  causes  and  coups,  but 
a  p-eclous  inches  of  human  understanding 
and  enlightenment,  scantly  noticed,  grudg- 
ingly surrendered  from  indifference  and  des- 
pair, tolled  after,  lost,  missed,  and   sought 
"fter  again. 
These   are    the    unseen    battles   and   the 
ilent  victories  of  peace. 
They    are    won    by    qtxlet    heroes    whoee 
politics  is  people,  whose  nationality  is  man- 
kind. 

These  are  the  men  and  women  who  serve 
the  cause  of  peace  by  grappling  at  the  very 
level  where  results  count:  where  people  live 
and  must  survive. 

These  are  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

No  better  description  of  their  service  can 
M  found,  than  in  words  President  Johnson 
spoke  last  month  at  Freedom  Hotise:  In- 
deed, I  commend  them  to  the  attention  of 
wery  Peace  Corps  volunteer  now  in  service. 
to  men  and  women  thinking  of  Peace  Corps 
•ervlce  and  to  every  person  and  organization 
««>clated  with  us  now  and  in  the  years 
wiead.    The  President  said: 

"You  have  known,  too.  that  men  who  be- 
ueve  they  can  change  their  destinies,  ■will 
'*i*age  them. 

ml*™***  ^*^  "»**  y>til\t^t.  they  will  be  wUl- 
"»8-ye8,  eager— to  make  the  eacrtflcee  that 


freedom  demands.  They  will  be  anxious  to 
shoulder  the  responsibilities  that  are  Insepa- 
rably bound  to  freedom. 

"They  will  be  able  to  look  beyond  the  four 
essential  freedoms. 

"To  the  freedom  to  learn,  to  master  new 
skills,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  lore 
of  man  and  nature. 

"To  the  freedom  to  grow,  to  become  the 
best  that  Is  within  them  to  become,  to  cast 
off  the  yoke  of  discrimination  and  disease. 
"To  the  freedom  to  hope,  and  to  build  on 
that  hope,  lives  of  integrity  and  well-being." 
Such  has  been  the  essence  and  object  of 
Peace  Corps  servioe  during  the  last  5  years. 
I  pledge  here  and  now  that  It  will  continue 
to  be  so,  for  the  next  5  years — and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  will  continue  to  be  so,  for 
many,  many  years  to  come. 

The  remarkable  people  who  are  the  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  are  our  best  assurance  that 
such  will  be  the  case.  Indeed,  our  faith  In 
them  hais  shifted  more  and  more  leadership 
Into  their  hands.  There  are  more  than  320 
returned  volunteers  on  the  Peace  Corps  staff 
right  now.  It  Is  no  secret  that  I  want  my 
own  successor  to  be  among  them. 

Right  from  the  outset — It  was  they  who  led 
us. 

We  thought  we  would  be  building  some 
kind  of  Junior  foreign  service.  They  taught 
us  their  business  was  human  service. 

We  thought  we  had  to  defer  our  Judgment 
to  all  sorts  of  experts  In  deciding  who  shotUd 
serve  overseas.  They  taught  us  to  pay  less 
attention  to  the  heartbeat,  and  more  to  the 
offbeat. 

We  thought  we  had  to  teach  them  of 
politics  and  history.  They  taught  us  that 
they  would  be  writing  their  own  history, 
thank  you,  and  although  politics  was  of 
passing  Interest  from  the  point  of  view  of 
national  development,  they  were  far  more 
concerned  with  human  development. 

We  thought  we  had  to  train  them  to  a 
falr-thee-well  in  their  professional  skills. 
They  taught  us,  as  one  volunteer  said  re- 
cently, that  "their  skill  was  their  attitude." 
Eighteen  thousand  men  and  women  have 
served  In  the  Peace  Corps.  Twelve  thousand 
are  overseas  right  now.  They  have  served 
In  46  different  lands— and  with  the  addition 
of  Chad  and  Bechuanaland  announced  this 
week,  the  number  soon  will  bee  48  They 
have  brought  over  325  different  arts  and 
skills  to  the  people  of  those  lands — and  they 
have  served  those  people  In  60  different 
languages. 

Yet  however  diverse  their  station  or  their 
service.  Peace  Corpe  volunteers  have  dis- 
covered that  their  worst  enemies  were  every- 
where the  same:  Not  Ignorance,  but  Indif- 
ference; not  poverty,  but  apathy;  not  hunger 
but  despair,  ' 

I  pride  myself  on  having  visited  more 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  at  their  Jobs  overseas 
than  any  other  man  alive.  I  believe  I  have 
seen  almost  3.500  volunteers  at  work.  I  have 
shared  their  floor  mats  and  their  dysentery 
In  almost  500  villages  and  towns  In  Latin 
America,  I  think  I  can  offer  some 
observations : 

Volunteers  have  learned  that  above  all 
their  other  arts,  they  have  had  to  practice 
and  mister  the  art  of  the  possible.  For  as 
Aristotle  said,  "They  can,  because  they  think 
they  can." 

Moreover,  volunteers  have  learned  that 
they  are  becoming  Involved  In  useful  social 
reform— for  successful  volunteers  cannot 
help  but  teach  that  change  Is  possible,  and 
what  la  more,  that  change  U  not  a  fearsome 
unknown,  but  a  responslbUlty  to  be  shared 
and  encouraged  by  the  govemmenu  of  lands 
In  which  they  serve. 

Thus  volunteers  are  surely  spreading  the 
word — whether  by  design,  accident,  or  ex- 
"aple — that  peace  invites  adventure,  mobU- 
Ity,  and  self-expression. 

In  our  time,  such  is  the  highest  possible 
service  to  true  social  revolution. 


In  any  time,  it  is  the  highest  possible  serv- 
ice to  the  cause  of  lasting  peace. 

But  respKinslbllity  for  such  service  cannot 
be  lightly  given,  nor  should  It  be  summailly 
withdrawn.  Peace  Corps  volunteers  deal  in 
terms  of  critical  human  values.  They  must 
enjoy  the  broadest  possible  leeway  in  Judg- 
ment and  in  personal  oonamunlcatlon.  We 
lmpx)se  upon  them  neither  political  nor  pol- 
icy guidelines.  A  volunteer  Is  on  his  own, 
and  we  wont  have  it  any  other  way.  He  is 
not  an  insUument  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy. Rather  he  is  a  living  token  of  the  hu- 
man aspirations  and  good  wl&hee  of  the 
American  people.  What  we  are  about  In  the 
Peace  Corpe  Is  not  to  assure  the  future,  our 
way;  It  is  to  assure  a  future,  any  way  at  all. 
Thus  we  have  tried  to  choose  our  volun- 
teers with  uUnost  care.  Ae  a  result,  today 
the  Peace  Corps  Is  America's  most  selective 
service. 

And  I  pledge  that  It  will  continue  to  be  so. 
We  shall  persist  In  seeking  people  who  are 
not  afraid  of  what  they  are,  yet  who  are 
curlotis  about  what  they  will  become.  And 
we  shall  not  fear  to  Invite  "protesters."  for 
what  Is  the  Peace  Corps  Idea,  if  not  a  form  of 
serviceable  protest  In  behalf  of  human  beings 
for  whom  protest  has  yet  to  be  of  any  service 
at  all.  , 

I  vront  to  add,  however,  that  I  am  not  very 
excited  about  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
momentary  issue  of  the  draft.  If  we  begin 
to  see  Peace  Corps  service  as  nothing  but 
a  substitute  for  military  service,  we  may 
well  lose  sight  of  the  idea  that  in  time  the 
Peace  Corps  should  become  a  substitute  for 
all  military  service. 

Thus,  for  the  moment,  we  shall  have  to 
risk  the  Inroads  which  the  draft  may  cause, 
acknowledging  the  paradox  that  could  we 
but  have  at  any  single  time,  the  number  of 
young  men  who  have  to  serve  In  battle,  we 
would  surely  be  a  long  way  home  toward 
an  end  to  all  battles. 

For  that  very  reason  it  will  be  my  pur- 
pose in  the  coming  years  to  multiply  by 
many  times,  the  nimiber  of  volunteers  In 
service  overseas.  We  should  never  fear  to 
see  the  Peace  Corps  grow.  Back  in  Wash- 
ington, we  have  at  times  sought  to  attach 
the  label,  "numbers  game"  to  the  idea  of 
growth  In  the  Peace  Corps. 

I  think  that's  a  "red  herring"  and  a  vanity. 
It  Is  not  for  us  to  say.  In  the  long  run,  how 
great  the  number — for  it  should  not  be  for 
us  to  Judge  how  great  the  need.  The  people 
we  serve  will  make  that  decision  for  us.  Per- 
haps It  might  Indeed  be  a  numbers  game, 
were  we  to  "hypo"  the  figures  at  home. 

But  It  is  no  game — In  fact.  It  Is  a  deadly 
serious  matter — when  numbers  must  grow 
to  meet  desperate  need  abroad.  As  far  as 
I'm  concerned,  we  must  be  willing  to  do 
anything  In  our  power,  move  anything  m 
our  way,  rise  to  any  challenge,  demand  any 
assistance,  to  get  the  Job  done. 

Life  ought  to  be  more  than  a  fatal  aliment. 
For  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  this  planet, 
it  Is  barely  more  than  that. 

So  long  as  such  is  the  case,  this  earth  is 
not  at  peace. 

You  say,  peace  at  any  price?  I  say,  peace 
has  no  price. 

In  terms  that  ought  to  have  any  meaning 
for  all  of  us,  the  cost  of  peace  Is  no  more 
than  the  cost  of  love  Itself. 

And  here  and  now,  I  suppoee.  Is  as  good  a 
time  as  any  to  break  down  some  embarrass- 
ments and  Inhibitions  and  give  this  game  a 

name — for  of  what  have  we  been  speaking 

toward,  what  have  we  been  groping,  if  not 
toward  love?  I  shall  not  quarrel  If  It  U 
your  style  to  mask  that  word  with  others,  like 
"understanding,"  or  "giving,"  or  "generoelty," 
or  even  that  half-way  mystery,  "enlightened 
self-interest." 

But  if  our  task  Is  serving  the  cause  of  last- 
ing peace,  then  we  are  trying  to  deliver  a 
coded  message  without  the  key— unless  we 
admit  that  the  key  is  love,  and  the  mea«a(« 
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Is  man's  belief  that  he  can  make  hUnseU  and 
every  other  man.  higher  than  the  animals. 

In  Kenya,  where  I  am  going  soon,  anthro- 
pologists are  learning  U.at  man  may  not  b« 
quite  so  nobly  bom  as  ht  has  thought — that 
man's  anceator  came  out  of  the  treea  with  a 
bludgeon  in  his  hand,  a  Killer  not  only  for 
survival,  but  for  territory  as  wtll. 

I  thlnK  they  are  tr>-lng  to  tell  UB  th»t  we 
are  not  programed  In  Innocence. 

If  that  Is  so.  I  think  we  ought  to  welcome 
the  news.  It  might  offer  some  explanation  of 
where  we  have  been 

But  no  excuse  ' 

Better  still,  it  is  the  kind  of  understand- 
.ible  warning  with  which  this  generation  has 
come  to  grips— for  better  or  for  worse — far 
more  readily  than  when  they  are  written  In 
the  mysteries  of  phiiosop^iy  or  the  parablee 
of  religion. 

If  we  are  not  programed  In  Innocence,  that 
IS  A  f*ct  U5  be  reckoned  i*nth.  « 

But  m.m  has  love  That  Is  another  fact 
to  be  reckoned  with 

S<)  let  us  learn  m  full  of  our  guilt. 

In  terms  of  the  dialectic,  we  shall  at  least 
know  the  fullest  extent  of  the  pressure  which, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  dlasuades  us 
from  Listing  peace 

In  tenxuj  even  I  can  understand — we  are 
flghf.ers.  but  we  are  lovers  just  the  Bcune. 
And  knowlnK  we  iwe  Qghters  makes  our  love 
tne  stronger  for  It  Ls  our  love  which  we  must 
nourish  and  enrich.  If  peace  Is  to  withstand 
the  nnaliiught  of  our  nature. 

This  is  a  challenge  worth  the  taking,  and 
I  c<  mmer.rl  it  to  you  as  earnestly  as  I  dedicate 
myself  t<>  it  today. 

Come    Join    us — and    we    shall    flnlsh    the 
words  Robert  ProBt  struggled  so  hard  to  re- 
peat that  bright,  shining  day  6  years  age: 
"It  makes  the  prophet  In  us  all  presage 
The  glory  of  a   next  Augustan  age 
Of  a  power   leading  from   it^s  strength  and 

pride. 
Of  young  ambition  eager  to  be  tried, 

Firm  m  our  free  b«Uefs  without  dismay, 

I:i  any  game  the  nations  want  to  play. 
A  golden  age  of  poetry  and  power 
Of    which     this    noonday's     the    beginning 
hour." 

Thank  you. 


SOUND  APPROACH 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Farbstein]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlem.an  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN  Mr  Speaker,  News- 
day  of  Lon«  Island  is  one  of  the  countless 
newspapers  which  favors  the  reply  Presi- 
dent Johnson  made  to  General  de 
Gaulle's  plan  to  banish  NATO  from 
French  soli. 

The  paper  declares 

The  President's  approach  wm  sound,  tact- 
ful, and  sensible  NATO,  as  he  carefully 
fKjlnted  out.  Is  here  to  stay 

Because  this  editorial  is  Indicative  of 
mariy  I  have  seen.  I  include  it  In  the 
Record  at  this  point 

[Prom    the    Long    Island    Newsdav     Mar     25, 

1966! 

NATO     Hmx  To  St.^y 

President  Johjison.  with  overwhelming 
backing  from  13  of  the  15  NATO  aiUes.  has 
made  It  polltaly  clear  that  the  alliance  Ls 
going  to  continue  even  without  the  partici- 
pation of  Prance      He  may  not  have  known, 


at  the  time  of  his  speech,  that  Portugal  might 
also  pull  back  from  Its  formerly  cooperatlre 
role.  But  he  did  speak  with  a  good  deal  of 
muscle  behliyl  his  remarks — the  muscle  of 
the  United  States,  which  founded  NATO  and 
remains  its  most  powerful  partner:  the  sup- 
port of  Great  Britain,  the  Low  Countries, 
West  Germany,  and  virtually  all  the  others 
who  Joined  in  an  association  that  forestalled 
a  Russian  takeover  of  France  and  Western 
Europe. 

The  President's  talk  to  foreign  service  offi- 
cers of  the  State  Department  was  a  marvel  of 
control  and  subtlety — Including  a  quotation 
from  Robert  Schuman,  Prance's  foreign  min- 
ister in  1949,  who  used  the  phrase,  "Libera- 
tion Is  not  enough."  'What  was  meant,  as  the 
President  pointed  out,  was  that  Etirope 
needed  not  only  help  In  resisting  attack  but 
In  preventing  attack.  Subsequently,  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  has  dreamed  great  dreams  for 
Prance,  and  takes  great  pleasure  In  frustrat- 
ing NATO.  He  profMses  not  only  to  pull  out 
French  troops  but  also  to  banish  NATO  from 
French  soil. 

That,  In  view  of  the  united  attitude  of 
other  West  Euroi>ean  countries,  means  ek- 
pense  and  Inconvenience  for  NATO  but  not 
extinction.  If  Premier  Salazar  of  Portugal — 
angry  because  of  our  lack  of  support  for  his 
colonial  policy — chooses  also  to  pull  out  of 
NATO,  or  to  deny  us  bases  on  Portuguese 
soil — well,  too  bad.  Where's  he  to  go  for 
allies?  Portugal  traditionally  has  relied  uix>n 
Britain,  a  prime  member  of  NATO.  With 
Salazar  as  with  De  Gaulle,  our  attitude 
should  be  a  long-range  one.  Both  gentlemen 
won't  hold  office  forever.  The  President's  ap- 
proach was  sound,  tactful  and  sensible. 
NATO,  as  he  carefully  pointed  out.  Is  here 
to  stay. 


R^SUMfi  OF  THE  1964  AGRICUL- 
TURAL CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 
IN  FLORIDA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mat- 
thews] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscord  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  pleased  to  include  the  re- 
sume of  the  1964  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program  in  Florida,  and  a  r^ume 
of  the  program  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict—the Eighth  District  of  Florida— 
for  the  same  year. 

The  President's  budget  calls  foi  a  re- 
duction in  the  money  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram. I  am  opposed  to  this  reduction 
and  have  requested  our  Subcommittee 
on  Agricultural  Appropriations  to  pro- 
vide the  same  amount  we  had  last  year 
for  soil,  conservation  programs.  Every 
American  has  a  stake  in  soil  conserva- 
tion, and  I  am  opposed  to  taking  from 
this  program  to  embark  on  new  Federal 
spending  ventures.  This  "robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul"  policy  is  imwlse  and  un- 
sound. 

The  r6sumes  of  the  programs  follow: 

THK     1064     ACRICTTLTTTaAl.     CONSKmVATIOK 

Program  ts  Florida 

Under  the  1966  agriculturml  conservation 
program,  11,086  farmerB  In  Florida  have 
earned  $3,148,066  for  Installing  conservation 
practicee.     This   program  which   effectively 


increases  the  application  of  needed  conserva- 
tion work  on  the  land  has  been  used  by 
21,449  farmers  In  the  State  Ln  the  tpast  S 
years. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  agricultural 
conservation  program  In  1936,  farmers  have 
been  contributing  their  time  and  money  to- 
ward the  achievement  of  conservation  goals 
for  their  farms,  but  the  economic  situation 
of  many  farmers  has  not  permitted  the  de- 
sired rate  of  progress  and  much  work  re- 
mains. However,  the  combined  results  of 
many  years  of  conservation  activity  under 
the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  have 
provided  Immense  benefits  to  both  urban  and 
rural  population  In  ternip  of  protected  and 
Increased  water  8upplles,4  recreational  areas, 
assured  soil  resources,  and  new  and  Improved 
wildlife  habitat. 

A  wide  variety  of  conservation  practices  U 
performed  under  the  agricultural  conserva- 
tion prog^m.  Among  the  principal  meas- 
ures performed  In  the  State  under  the  1964 
agricultural  conservation  program,  are  the 
following : 

CONSERVATION    PRACTICE 

Livestock  water  dams  to  Improve  grass- 
land management:  26  structures. 

Dams  for  Irrigation  water:  45  structures. 

Ponds   for   wildlife:    100  structures. 

Tree  planting  for  forestry  or  erosion  con- 
trol: 10,300  acres. 

Improvement  of  a  stand  of  forest  trees; 
3,000  acres. 

Sod  waterways  to  dispose  of  excess  run- 
off: 100  miles. 

Structural  protection  of  outlets  or  inlets 
to  control  erosion:  300  structures. 

Permanent  cover  for  erosion  control  or 
needed  land-use  adjustment:  65,000  acres. 

Improvement  of  established  cover  for  soil 
or  watershed  protection:  73,000  acres. 

Interim  cover  and  green  manure  crops  for 
erosion  control  and  land-use  adjustment: 
172,000  acres. 

Permanent  cover  for  wildlife  feed  or  habi- 
tat: 70  acres. 

Annual  cover  for  wUdllfe  feed  or  habitat: 
400  acres. 

Shallow  water  areas  for  wildlife  habitat: 
75  acres. 

Control  of  competitive  shrubs  on  range 
or  pasture  to  permit  growth  of  adequate  de- 
sirable cover:  3,700  acres. 

Wells  for  livestock  water  to  Improve  grass- 
land management:  80  wells. 

Plrelanea  or  firebreaks  to  protect  wood- 
land cover:  330  miles. 

Drainage  of  farmland  normally  devoted  to 
crops  to  permit  conservation  farming:  17,000 
acres  drained. 

Leveling  Irrigable  land  to  control  erosion 
and  conserve  Irrigation  water:   950  acres. 

Flooding  organic  land  to  reduce  soil  loss 
by  oxidation:  4,400  acres. 

Application  of  liming  materials  to  permit 
the  use  of  conserving  crops:  192,000  acres. 
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The  1964  AoRicTJi-TTTRAi.  Conservation  Pro- 
gram IN  THE  Eighth  District  or  Florida 
In  the  Eighth  District  1,785  farmers  have 
earned  $490,100  for  Installing  conservation 
practices  under  the  1964  agricultural  con- 
servation program.  This  program  which  ef- 
fectively Increases  the  application  of  needed 
conservation  work  on  the  land  has  been  used 
by  3,210  farmers  In  this  district  In  the  past 
6  years. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  agricultural 
conservation  program  In  1936,  farmers  have 
been  contributing'  their  time  and  money 
toward  the  achievement  of  conservation 
goals  for  their  farms,  but  the  economic  sit- 
uation of  many  farmers  has  not  permitted 
the  desired  rate  of  progress  and  much  work 
remains.  However,  the  combined  reerilti 
of  many  years  of  conservation  activity  under 
the  agricultural  conservation  program  have 
provided  immense  benefits  to  both  urban  and 
rural  population  In  terms  of  protected  and 


Increased  water  suf^lles,  recreational  areas, 
assured  soil  resources ,  and  new  and  Improved 
wildlife  habitat. 

A  wide  variety  of  conservation  practices  Is 
performed  imder  the  agrlculturtJ  conserva- 
tion program.  Among  the  principal  meas- 
ures performed  In  this  district  under  the  1964 
agricultural  conservation  program,  are  the 
following: 

CONSERVATION  PRACTICE 

Tree  planting  for  forestry  erosion  control: 
1,900  acres. 

Permanent  cover  for  erosion  control  or 
needed  land-use  adjustment:  13,000  acres. 

Improvement  of  established  cover  for  soil 
or  watershed   protection:    10,000   acres. 

Interim  cover  and  green  mantire  cropw  for 
erosion  control  and  land-use  adjustment: 
44,000   acres. 

Application  of  liming  materials  to  permit 
the  use  of  conserving  crojjs:  29,000  acres. 


TRI-CONTINENTAL         CONFERENCE 
AND   THE    MONROE    DOCTRINE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  many 
previous  occasions  in  addresses  to  this 
House  of  the  Congress,  I  have  stressed 
the  use  by  the  World  Revolutionary 
Movement  of  Castro's  Cuba  as  a  base  for 
the  training  of  activists  to  be  sent  to 
other  countries  of  Latin  America  to  over- 
throw their  governments  through  the 
processes  of  infiltration  and  subversion, 
and  force  and  violence.  As  should  be 
well  understood  by  those  who  have  read 
my  addresses,  these  subversive  activi- 
ties include  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

During  January  3-15,  1966,  in  Havana, 
there  was  held  what  was  designated  as 
the  "First  Conference  of  the  Solidarity 
of  Peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America"  of  some  600  delegates  and  ob- 
servers from  82  countries  in  3  continents, 
popularly  known  as  the  "Tri-Continental 
Conference."  One  of  the  main  purposes 
of  this  Conference  was  to  accelerate  the 
pace  of  terror  and  subversion  in  Latin 
America,  which  program  has  grave  Im- 
plications for  those  charged  with  heavy 
responsibilities  In  the  maintenance, 
operation,  sanitation,  and  protection  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  connection,  I 
would  invite  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  action  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, on  September  20, 1965,  when 
It  adopted,  after  the  fullest  considera- 
tion by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  considerable  debate.  House 
Resolution  No.  560  by  a  vote  of  312  to 
52. 

This  measure,  originally  Introduced  by 
myself  and  sponsored  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin  Amer- 
ica [Mr.  Selden],  was  in  the  interest  of 
reaffirming  and  extending  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  to  meet  the  latest  dangers  to 
hemispheric  security. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  and  all 
other  agencies  of  our  Government  may 
«*ve  the  benefit  of  an  extensive  account 


of  the  Tri-Continental  Conference  by 
Paul  D.  Bethel  as  reprinted  from  the 
Reporter,  of  March  24,  1966,  in  the  April 
4,  1966,  issue  of  Latin  America  Report 
and  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  and  other  signatories  to 
the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Recipro- 
cal Assistance,  I  include  the  indicated 
article  and  accompanying  editorial  notes, 
together  with  the  text  of  the  September 
20,  1965,  Monroe  Doctrine  resolution  as 
I>art  of  my  remarks : 

[From   the   Latin  America   Repcurt,   Apr.   4, 

1966] 

The   Havana   Conference 

(By  Paul  D.  Bethel) 

During  the  first  2  weeks  of  January  while 
President  Johnson  was  still  conducting  his 
"peace  offensive,"  a  trlcontinental  Commu- 
nist conference  was  In  progress  In  Havana 
whose  overriding  purpose  wels  to  organize 
worldwide  subversion  against  the  United 
States.  With  Fidel  Castro  as  host  and  offi- 
cially designated  as  the  First  Conference  of 
the  Solidarity  of  Peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America,  the  assembly  brought  to- 
gether some  600  delegates  and  observers  from 
82  countries  In  the  three  continents.  From 
January  3  to  January  15,  the  delegates  de- 
bated, plotted,  harangued,  and  egged  each 
other  on  to  even  greater  militancy  against  the 
United  States  and  its  "ImiJerlallst  stooges." 
Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong  were  duly  repre- 
sented. So  were  China  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  large  delegations  whose  rivalry — and 
eventual  adjustment — provided  one  of  the 
high  spots  of  the  conference.  More  Immedi- 
ately Important  was  the  high-pitched  deter- 
mination, repeated  In  scores  of  speeches  and 
resolutions,  to  step  up  the  p€u;e  of  terror  and 
subversion  In  Latin  America. 

Although  the  Havana  Conference  received 
little  or  no  coverage  in  the  major  U.S.  news- 
papers, it  was  followed  closely  In  Europe, 
where  Le  Monde  of  Paris,  for  example,  pub- 
lished a  series  of  detailed  articles.  In  Latin 
America  It  caused  profound  dismay  and  was 
promptly  denounceil  by  an  extraordinary  ses- 
sion of  the  Organisation  of  American  States. 
Ambassador  Ilmar  Penna  Martnho  of  Brazil, 
chairman  of  the  OAS  Council,  said  of  the 
Havana  Conference  that,  "Except  for  the 
placing  of  nuclear  weaf>ons  In  Cuba  In 
October  1962,  no  event  threatens  more 
dangerously  the  territorial  and  poUtlcal 
Integrity  of  our  continent." 

Penna's  alarm  was  echoed  by  most  oth'w 
members  of  the  OAS  Cotmcll  and  by  the 
Latin  American  press  generally.  In  Panama, 
a  commentator  of  Radio  Mia,  noting  the  huge 
U.S.  effort  to  contain  communism  in  Viet- 
nam, observed  that  "communism  exists  next 
door  to  Florida,  and  there  they  do  nothing. 
•  •  •  It  may  be  that  they  are  afraid  of  It, 
or  are  keeping  promises  made  to  the  Rus- 
sians, while  that  Insane  bearded  man  raves 
dally  about  Invading  Latin  America."  El 
Unlverso  In  Ecuador  underscored  the  Im- 
portance which  the  Soviet  leaders  attach  to 
the  conference,  and  that."whUe  the  Russians 
continue  to  seek  compromises  with  the 
United  States,  they  are  not  dlsptoeed  to  pay 
any  price"  to  this  end 

THE  SOVTET  hand 

There  was  not  much  question  that  Moscow 
was  the  chief  planner  as  well  as  omnipresent 
manager  of  the  conference.  Last  December 
9,  a  month  before  the  delegates  gathered  In 
Havana.  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A. 
Oromyko  rose  In  the  chambers  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  and  briefed  Its  members  on  the 
trlcontinental  conference.  "The  Soviet 
Unlc«i,"  Tass  quoted  him,  "in  taking  i>art  In 
the  Havana  Conference  •  •  •  will  do  every- 
thing to  help  consolidate  the  front  of  strug- 
gle against  imperialist  aggression."  On 
January  2,  the  two  Soviet  supn-eme  leaders. 


Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  and  Alexel  N.  Kosygln.  fol- 
lowed up  with  a  message  of  greeting  to  the 
conference.  As  reported  by  Tass,  the  mes- 
sage read  in  part:  "Today,  Havana  attracts 
the  attention  of  all  fighters  against  the  forces 
of  Imperialist  aggression  and  colonialism, 
and  for  the  national  and  social  liberation  of 
peoples.  •  •  •  The  U.S.  imperlallste  are 
challenging  all  progressive  forces." 

The  head  of  the  34-man  Soviet  delegation 
was  Sharaf  R.  Rashldov,  a  candidate  member 
of  the  Presidium  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  First  Secretary  of  the  Commufilst  Party 
Central  Committee  of  Uzbekistan.  Speaking 
before  the  Conference  in  Havana  on  January 
6,  he  paid  llpservlce  to  Russia's  avowed 
struggle  for  peace.  But,  foreshadowing  one 
of  the  final  resolutions  of  the  Conference, 
he  made  a  sharp  and  significant  qualifica- 
tion "We  believe,"  he  said,  "that  relations 
among  sovereign  states  with  different  public 
systems  should  be  based  on  peaceful  coexist- 
ence •  •  •  It  Is  clear  that  there  is  not,  nor 
can  there  be.  any  peaceful  coexistence  be- 
tween the  oppressed  p)eople8  and  their  op- 
pressors." 

Rashldov  then  told  the  Conference  what 
was  expected  of  It,  "The  Soviet  delegation," 
he  said,  according  to  the  Tass  dispatch,  "came 
to  this  Conference  to  promote  in  every  con- 
ceivable way  the  unity  of  anti-lmpertallst 
forces  of  the  three  continents,  so  as  to  un- 
fold on  a  still  greater  scale  our  common 
struggle  against  imperialism,  colonialism,  and 
neocolonialism,  headed  by  the  U.S.  capi- 
talists." Specifically,  he  pledged  "fraternal 
solidarity  with  the  armed  struggle  being 
waged  by  the  Venezuelan,  Peruvian,  Colom- 
bian, and  Guatemalan  patriots  for  freedom 
against  the  stooges  of  Imperialism." 

The  day-to-day  work  ol  the  Conference 
was  carried  out  by  numerous  committees  on 
social,  political,  and  economic  affairs,  as  well 
as  a  special  Trlcontinental  Committee  To 
Aid  Vietnam.  These  provided  the  temporary 
machinery  of  the  Conference.  What  emerged 
by  way  of  a  permanent  setup  Is  more  to  the 
point.  According  to  the  chief  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan delegation,  Pedro  Medina,  "Only  two 
organizations  came  out  of  the  Conference 
and  they  will  rule — a  general  secretariat 
which  will  receive  all  Information  concern- 
ing the  three  continents,  make  plans  on  the 
basis  of  the  needs  of  each  continent,  and 
deliver  its  recommendations  to  an  executive 
organ  •  •  •  named  the  Committee  of  Assist- 
ance and  Aid  for  the  Peoples  Fighting  for 
Their  Liberation"  This  committee,  which 
emerged  as  the  central  policy  and  strategy 
body  for  wars  of  subversion,  Included  So- 
viet, Chinese,  and  Cuban  members  along 
with  representatives  of  nine  other  partici- 
pating nations.  As  for  the  General  Secre- 
tariat. Havana  was  designated  Its  headquar- 
ters, for  the  next  2  years  at  least,  and  Capt. 
Osmany  Clenfuegos,  the  chairman  of  Cuba's 
three-man  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  was 
named  Secretary  General.  The  question  of 
Its  permanent  headquarters  was  scheduled  to 
be  reviewed  at  the  Second  Trlcontinental 
Conference,  to  be  held  in  1968  In  Cairo  at  the 
Invitation  of  President  Nasser. 

The  12-natlon  Secretariat  also  has  equal 
representation  from  the  three  continents. 
Asia  is  represented  by  South  Vietnam  (Vlet- 
cong), North  Korea,  Syria,  and  Pakistan; 
Africa  is  represented  by  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  Guinea,  one  member  to  be  chosen 
from  the  Portuguese  colonies,  which  the 
delegates  have  decided  are  to  be  "freed," 
and  the  L6opoldvllle  Congo;  Latin  America 
by  Venezuela,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Puer- 
to Rico,  and  Chile.  One  of  the  Jobs  of  the 
Secretariat,  as  laid  down  at  Havana,  Is  to 
establish  in  each  continent  an  action  group 
to  carry  out  the  resolutions  of  the  confer- 
ence. The  first  of  these  was  established  4 
days  after  the  conference  adjourned,  when 
the  Secretariat  announced  the  creation  of  a 
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■Latln-Amertcar.  Solidarity  Organization,  with 
Havana  ag  lis  permanent  headquarters.  It 
Immediately  began  to  Issue  calls  to  action. 

TH«   NEW   BREED 

One  of  the  major  Soviet  alms  ot  the 
Havana  Conference  wius  to  give  direct  sup- 
port to  guerrilla  ledders  rather  than  to  the 
established  Communist  Parties  of  their  coun- 
tries. This  became  clear  with  the  list  of 
delegates,  many  of  whom  were  little  known 
or  had  never  been  heard  of  before.  Absent 
was  Fabrlclo  OJeda  of  Venezuela.  In  his  plAce 
came  Pedro  Medina,  leader  of  the  Venezuelan 
NaUooal  Liberation  Front.  Luis  Corvalin, 
Secretary  General  of  the  Chilean  Communist 
Party,  and  many  other  old-Une  Communist 
pollUcoe  were  also  missing  Sen<iior  Saivador 
AUende.  the  defeated  Marxist  candidate  in 
Chile  8  presidential  elections  of  1964.  headed 
the  Chlleaxi  delegation,  but  he  played  only 
a  minor  role 

The  real  stars."  according  to  the  corre- 
spondent of  Le  Monde.  were  the  lean, 
bronzed  men  who  had  arrived,  after  so  many 
detours,  from  the  guerrilla  camps  of  the 
four  fighting  zones  of  the  hemisphere: 
Guatemala.  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and 
Peru  •  •  •  •  N^pszabadsAg  of  Budapest 
aiso  commented  on  the  makeup  of  the  dele- 
gations, emphasizing  that  the  conference 
was  not  In  the  "hands  of  catastrophic  poll- 
tlclana  '  but  In  the  firm  grip  of  Castro-type 
revolutionaries.  The  season  why  Moscow 
had  chosen  at  Havana  to  throw  its  weight 
behind  the  guerrillas,  rather  than  the  Com- 
munist parties,  was  underscored  by  Le 
Monde's  conclusion  that  the  conference  was 
clearly  aimed  at  obtaining  results  "in  direct 
action,  and  more  precisely  In  armed  action." 
It  observed  correctly  that  "with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  In  Venezuela  and  Colombia, 
the  orthodox  Communist  parties  in  Latin 
America  up  to  now  have  shown  no  great  en- 
thusiasm for  guerrlUa  wars." 

The  special  publicity  given  to  guerrilla 
spolcesmen  obviously  reflected  Soviet  deter- 
mination to  capture  control  of  the  confer- 
ence by  giving  the  lie  to  China's  familiar 
hard-line  attack  against  Moscow's  app>ease- 
ment  of  the  United  States  and  its  failure  to 
lend  all-out  support  to  militant  "wars  ot 
liberation  '  Throughout  the  conference, 
the  Chinese  delegates,  as  reported  by  Radio 
Peking  kept  up  a  drumfire  of  criticism  on 
this  well-worn  theme  In  the  end,  the  ap- 
parent contradiction  between  Russia's 
avowed  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  and 
the  support  It  gave  at  Havana  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  "armed  struggle"  was  resolved  by 
typical  Soviet  logic  A  special  resolution  on 
"Peaceful  Coexistence"  which  was  passed  at 
the  closing  session  of  the  conference  on 
January  15  declared:  "Peaceful  coexistence 
applies  only  to  relations  between  states  with 
different  social  and  political  systems.  It 
cannot  apply  to  relations  between  social 
classes,  between  the  exploited  and  the  ex- 
ploiters within  separate  countries,  or  be- 
tween the  oppressed  peoples  and  their 
oppressors  '  This  simply  restated  the  So- 
viet line  put  forward  a  few  days  earlier  by 
Rashldov 

The  flnai  declaration  of  the  conference 
fully  endorsed  the  thesis  of  "armed  struggle" 
According  to  Tass,  It  "calls  for  expresslotvs 
of  m.htant,  active,  dynamic  soUdarr.y  •  •  • 
for  intensifying  the  antl-lmperlallst  nature 
of  the  national  liberation  movements  "  Ttie 
Chinese  ;t  wovild  seem,  had  reason  to  be 
satisfied  E.eu  Cast- os  p'ltjlic  a-nd  bitter 
denunciatloxi  of  Peking  the  day  before  the 
conference  opened,  for  backing  down  on  its 
9  igar-for-rlce  deal  with  Cuba,  did  not  dls- 
o-jurage  them  On  January  19.  after  the  cloae 
of  the  conference,  the  New  China  News 
Agency  reported  "The  Trlcontlnental  Peo- 
pl»s'  Solidarity  Movement  ran  Into  various 
difficulties  at  the  outset  However  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  will  of  the  people  of  the 
three  continents,  the  movement  la  sweeping 
forward  with  Irresistible  momentum    •   •   •" 


To  many  obMrvers,  bowever,  the  moat  sub- 
stantial success  of  the  Chinese  at  Hav&na — 
and  probably  their  mAjor  reason  for  being 
present — was  to  prevent  the  Russians  and 
their  Cuban  allies  from  gaining  exclusive 
control  not  only  of  the  movement  in  Latin 
America  but  above  all  of  the  Afro-Asian  Peo- 
ple's Solidarity  Organization.  This  group 
grew  out  of  the  Bandung  Conference  of  1966 
and  the  Chinese  have  long  regarded  it  as 
their  own  special  charge,  even  to  the  point  of 
attempting  to  exclude  the  Soviets  from  mem- 
bf-shlp.  Although  the  point  was  left  some- 
what cloudy.  It  appeared  that  AAPSO,  while 
participating  fully  In  the  new  trlcontlnental 
organization,  would  maintain  Its  separate 
Identity.  For  example,  It  was  announced  at 
Havana  that  AAPSO  will  hold  ita  own  con- 
ference next  year  In  Peking. 

TBK    JOBS    TO    BX    DONS 

The  final  declaration  of  the  Havana  Con- 
ference is  global  indeed.  The  most  signifi- 
cant of  Its  general  resolutions  "proclaims 
the  peoples'  Inalienable  right  to  complete 
Independence  and  the  use  of  every  form  of 
struggle  necessary.  Including  armed  battle, 
to  win  that  right."  It  haUed  the  Vietnam 
war  as  "an  Inspiring  example  for  the  na- 
tional liberation  movement  of  the  peoples 
of  three  continents."  It  urged  a  concerted 
campaign  directed  at  the  "governments  of 
all  peace-loving  countries  to  recognize,  de 
facto  and  de  Jure,  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam  as  the  sole  gentilne 
and  legal  representative  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people."  It  urged  "the  most  power- 
ftil  support"  for  American  Negroes  and  the 
civil  rights  movement,  and  stated  that  "In 
the  uprisings  In  Watts  Los  Angeles  and  Chi- 
cago, the  Afro-Americans  openly  declared 
that  they  were  fighting  against  racism  and 
U.S.  Imperialism  In  a  common  cause  with 
their  Vietnamese  brothers." 

As  to  Latin  America,  it  called  for  maxi- 
mum militancy  by  those  "who  are  fighting 
with  arms  In  their  hands  against  the  forces 
of  domestic  oligarchy  which  are  In  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  SUtes,  as  In  Veneeuela.  Co- 
lombia. Peru,  and  Guatemala,  or  are  being 
subjected  to  brutal  persecution  under  mili- 
tary tyranny,  as  In  Braall,  Ecuador,  Bolivia, 
and  other  countries." 

"Latin  America."  the  document  said,  "Is 
the  rear  of  the  most  powerful  and  barbarous 
Imperialism  In  the  world  and  the  mainstay 
of  colonialism  and  neocolonialism."  It  went 
on  to  map  efforts  to  sabotage  U.S.  Invest- 
ments abroad :  'Every  blow  dealt  the  United 
States  and  domestic  oppressors  by  the  Lattn- 
Amerlcan  peoples  has  decisive  effect  In  weak- 
ening U.S.  Imperialism."  There  are  sections 
that  deal  with  the  "liberation"  of  Puerto 
Rico,  which  It  classified  as  "under  U.S.  oc- 
cupation." and  the  Dominican  Republic, 
which.  It  said,  has  "set  a  valiant  example  of 
resistance  to  U.S.  aggression."  Puerto  Rico's 
chief  delegate.  Norman  Pletrl,  in  addressing 
the  conference  on  January  10,  cited  "the 
imperative  need  to  win  national  Independ- 
ence In  order  to  promote  •  •  •  total  eradi- 
cation of  yankee  military  Installations  In 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  threat  they  pose  to  the 
rest  of  Latin  America." 

Finally,  the  Inspirational  theme  was  sum- 
marized with  a  peroration:  "Paced  with  the 
criminal  alUance  of  the  reactionary  forces, 
the  people  of  various  cotintrlee  In  the  three 
ocmUner.ts  have  reacted  with  active,  vigorous, 
and  militant  solidarity,  and  with  their  readi- 
ness to  reply  to  every  act  of  Impwlallst  ag- 
gression by  revolutionary  action,  carrying 
on  this  battle  until  the  complete  liquidation 
of  all  forms  ot  lmperlaU«t,  colonl&l,  and  neo- 
colonlal  oppression." 

As  already  noted,  the  LatUi-Amerloan 
Solidarity  Organization,  created  on  Janu- 
ary 19,  was  the  first  of  the  three  continental 
action  groups  to  emerge  from  the  Havana 
Conference.     According   to   Agenoe  Praooe- 


Preve,  the  27  Latln-Amerloan  delegations 
met  with  Fidel  Castro  and  Pedro  Medina  of 
Venezuela.  Cuban  President  Osraldo  D6r. 
tlcoe,  the  Cuban  chiefs  of  staff  of  the  army, 
and  the  principal  Conununlst  leaders  were 
also  present.  In  the  course  of  the  meeting  it 
was  decided  that  the  organization  would  b« 
permanently  established  Ih  Cuba  and  that  it 
would  Include  representatives  from  all  the 
Latin-American  countries,  as  well  as  Puerto 
Rico  and  Trlnldad-Tobago.  With  Medina 
as  its  Secretary  General,  it  wlU  presumably 
come  under  the  general  control  of  Captain 
Clenfuegos  and  his  trlcontlnental  secretariat. 

Ita  operations  are  already  underway.  On 
February  12,  the  Latin-American  Solidary 
OrganlzaUon  backed  a  call  to  action  by  the 
Trlcontlnental  Committee  To  Aid  Vietnam. 
another  permanent  organization  that 
emerged  from  the  conference.  This  appeal 
urged  the  recently  departed  delegates  to 
launch  "a  wave  of  sabotage  against  Yankee 
Intereerts  throughout  the  world."  It  also 
called  for  "demonstrations,  sltlns,  protests, 
n^eetlngs,  and  denunciations  in  front  of  DJs! 
embassies  all  over  the  world."  A  call  also 
went  out  from  Havana  to  "boycott  produc- 
tion and  refuse  to  load  ships,  or  to  transport 
arms  or  any  kind  of  war  material  bound  for 
Ncwth  American  troops." 

Once  again  Puerto  Rico  came  In  for  special 
attention.  On  February  10,  according  to  K 
Imparclal,  Puerto  F.lcan  "freedom  fighters" 
established  a  "Free  Phierto  Rico"  embassy  In 
Havana,  and  on  the  same  day  slg^ned  a  "pact 
of  solidarity"  with  the  National  Uberatlon 
Front  of  South  Vietnam  at  Its  Havana  head- 
quarters. The  Puerto  Rlcans  claimed  that 
they  were  "recognized  as  the  only  legitimate 
representative  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people." 
Shortly  thereafter,  26  Latin-American  Com- 
munist delegations  agreed  to  establish  Na- 
tional committees  of  solidarity  with  Free 
Puerto  Rico  In  their  countries. 

All  members  of  the  trlcontlnental  organi- 
zation must  contribute  funds  to  the  Aid 
Vietnam  Committee.  One  way  to  raise  money 
was  described  by  Pedro  Medina  In  an  Inter- 
view broadcast  by  Radio  Havana.  The  Vlet- 
cong  delegation  had  presented  the  helmet  of 
a  U.S.  pilot  shot  down  over  North  Vietnam 
to  the  Venezuelans.  In  turn,  he  said,  "The 
Venezuelan  NFL  gave  the  helmet  to  the  TW- 
contlnental  Committee  to  Aid  Vietnam."  He 
continued,  "  We  will  wage  a  campaign  with 
It,  on  the  Island  of  Cuba  and  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  we  will  carry  It  to  every  continent 
to  give  more  Impact  and  more  brtlllance  to 
the  week  of  solidarity  with  Vietnam  which 
Is  scheduled  for  March  on  all  three  conti- 
nents." Similar  "solidarity"  demonstrations 
are  planned  for  the  United  States  mainland 
and  Puerto  Rico. 

THE  CtTBAN   SPZAKREAO 

Havana  was  a  natural  choice  as  the  opera- 
tional headquarters  for  worldwide  subversion 
and  wars  of  national  liberation,  for  It  is 
dedlcatedly  antl-Amerlcan  and  pro-Soviet, 
and  has  a  well -developed  apparatus  of  sub- 
version already  active  In  the  hemisphere. 
Following  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  In  Octo- 
ber 1962.  many  of  the  obsolete  Soviet  military 
establishments  In  Cuba  were  converted  Into 
guerrilla  training  camps,  and  new  camps 
have  also  been  constructed.  The  U.S.  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  listed  10 
such  Installations  as  early  as  1963.  Today, 
according  to  some  Intelligence  estimates, 
there  are  43  camps  equipped  to  train  as  many 
as  10,000  activists  a  year — guerrillas,  terror- 
ists, propagandists,  experts  in  sabotage  and 
espionage,  and  specialists  In  sophisticated 
radio  equipment.  The  basic  training  period 
lasts  4  months,  with  longer  period  for  certain 
categories. 

When  the  guerrilla  candidate  arrives  In 
Havana  by  a  clandestine  route,  he  Is  given 
a  questionnaire  on  areas  and  personalities 
vulnerable  to  subversion  techniques.  He 
Is    asked,    for    example,    about    targeu    for 
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sabotage  and  the  terrain  sturoundlng  those 
targets,  about  homosexual  tendencies  among 
members  of  his  hometown  police  force,  army 
units,  and  politicians,  and  about  tax  Irregu- 
larities condoned  by  local  bureaucrats.  This 
Information,  checked  and  rechecked  by  con- 
tacts In  the  covintry  In  question,  provides  a 
starting  point  for  campaigns  of  subversion. 

Castro's  Soviet- financed  fishing  fleet  Is 
especially  useftil  In  bringing  guerrlUa  re- 
cruits to  Cuba  and  relnflltratlng  them  Into 
their  homelands.  According  to  a  defecting 
crew  member  of  one  of  the  ships,  "Cuban 
patrol  boats  and  fishing  vessels  are  con- 
tinually Introducing  arms  and  men  Into 
Mexican  territory." 

The  Cuban  training  program  Is  coordi- 
nated with  International  Communist  sub- 
version. Vletcong,  Soviet,  Red  Chinese,  and 
Spanish  Communist  Instructors  teach  re- 
cruits from  Africa  as  well  as  from  Latin 
America.  Cuban  Negro  Instructors  have  been 
used  to  train  African  recruits  In  special 
camps  established  In  the  Provinces  of  Las 
Villas  and  Orlente.  One,  Identified  as  S&dez 
G<Jmez  Garcia,  was  killed  while  operating 
with  guerrillas  In  the  eastern  Congolese  dis- 
trict of  Manlema.  A  diary  found  on  his  body 
Indicated  that  he  had  arrived  in  the  Congo 
from  Cuba  via  Moscow,  Prague,  and  the 
Tanzanlan  capital.  Dar-es-Salaam.  De- 
fected Castro  officers  state  that  200  Africans 
have  returned  to  Dar-es-Salaam  following 
8  months  of  "leadership  training"  In  the 
Ulnas  del  Frio  guerrilla  camp  In  Cuba. 
On  September  17,  Congolese  government 
forces  patrolling  Lake  Tanganyika  Inter- 
cepted and  sank  a  troop  and  supply  boat, 
the  Ajax,  which  had  been  running  Cuban- 
trained  Congolese  guerrillas  from  Tanzania 
into  the  eastern  Congo.  Last  June,  27 
Senegalese  were  tried  In  Dakar  and  found 
gxillty  of  subversion.  All  27.  It  was  brought 
out  at  the  trial,  also  had  completed  8  months 
of  training  In  Cuba. 

Lumumba  University  In  Moscow,  according 
to  a  broadcast  from  the  Soviet  capital.  Is 
training  thousands  of  la.tln-Amerlcan  stu- 
dents. The  broadcast  beamed  to  Latin 
America  In  the  Quechua  language  of  the  In- 
dians of  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador,  said  that 
when  these  students  return  to  their  home- 
lands, "They  will  teach  their  brothers  the 
modern  techniques  they  have  learned.  But 
they  will  do  more  than  teach.  •  •  •  They 
will  flght  alongside  peasants  and  humble  peo- 
ple to  ensure  that  their  countries  have  free- 
dom." 

The  collaboration  between  Cuba  and 
Soviet-bloc  embassies  In  Latin -American  sub- 
version Is  exemplified  In  Ecuador,  which 
tooke  relations  with  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Poland  In  Ai»ll  1962.  After  an  uprising 
launched  by  a  youth  organization  that  took 
Its  Inspiration  from  Castro,  the  government 
found  that  the  Czech  legation  had  been 
handing  over  funds  to  the  Ecuadorian  Com- 
munist Party  obtained  through  the  sale  of 
Skoda  trucks  and  other  Communist-bloc 
products.  Poland  was  also  Involved.  Bolivia 
broke  with  Czechoslovakia  In  October  1964, 
when  the  embassy  In  La  Paz  was  shown  to 
have  delivered  600,000  BoUvlan  pesos  to  re- 
bellious tin  miners  that  were  tised  to  buy 
Czech  weapons. 

Venezuela,  under  almost  constant  attack 
tot  years  from  Cuban -supported  guerrillas 
and  terrorists,  discovered  last  October  that 
the  Communists  had  set  up  an  efficient 
underground  arms  factory  on  the  outskirts 
of  Caracas.  There  were  "enough  explosives 
to  blow  up  Caracas,"  according  to  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  and  the  Director  General  of  the 
Interior  Ministry  declared  that  "specialists 
from  Havana,  Moscow,  and  Peking  are  try- 
ing to  get  Into  Venezuela  to  execute  terrorist 
operations"  planned  for  196« — what  they 
»U«d  "The  Year  of  the  Explosives." 

Castro-trained  men  have  also  Infiltrated 
the  notorious  bandit  groups  of  Colombia  that 


have  extorted  more  than  a  million  dollars 
ransom  from  relatives  of  148  Colombian 
ranchers  kidnaped  over  the  past  few  years 
Kidnaping  has  been  used  to  raise  funds 
by  gruerrlllas  In  Guatemala,  as  well  as  to 
create  an  atmosphere  of  terror  to  disrupt  the 
recent  elections  there.  And  In  the  remote 
valleys  and  mountains  of  Peru,  Venezuela, 
Colombia,  and  Guatemala,  mlncn*  government 
officials  and  progovemment  peasants  are 
sometimes  murdered.  Vletcong  style.  Che 
Guevara's  Guerrilla  Warfare  Is  the  handbook 
for  Latin- American  rebel  leaders :  It  preaches 
the  same  tactics  urged  by  the  TrlcontlnentaJ 
Conference  "to  sow  seeds  of  discord  every- 
where and  keep  the  oligarchs  btisy  putting 
out  the  fires." 

The  Soviet  Union  has  backed  up  Its  Invest- 
ment in  direct  support  for  subversion  by 
diplomatic  maneuvers  In  the  United  Nations. 
It  has  striven  constantly  to  divert  OAS  com- 
plaints against  Cuban  subversion  from  the 
OAS  to  the  Security  Council,  where  the  Soviet 
veto  could  block  any  punitive  measures.  It 
has  also  succeeded  la  heading  off  in  the  world 
body  any  definition  of  aggreasrlon  that  would 
Include  "wars  of  Uberatlon." 

At  the  same  time,  Moscow  has  pursued  Its 
double-track  policy  of  "peaceful  coexistence," 
attempting  to  maintain  friendly  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  very  governments  Its  agents 
are  working  to  destroy.  In  Uruguay,  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  and  beset  with  social 
problems  as  a  result  of  a  disastrously  over- 
extended welfare  state,  the  Soviets  found  one 
of  the  hemisphere's  weakest  points.  The 
oversized  embassy  In  Montevideo  has  long 
been  the  center  of  a  clandestine  network  ex- 
tending throughout  Latin  America  In  De- 
cember Soviet  agents  wore  arca&ed  by  the 
Government  of  having  engineered  a  strike 
that  paralyzed  the  country  for  days.  This 
Intervention,  according  to  one  Latin-Amer- 
ican expert  In  Washington,  was  an  "act  of 
supreme  contempt"  for  Uruguay's  weaknees. 

The  Uruguayan  Foreign  Minister  asked  the 
Soviet  Ambassador  for  an  explanation  of  his 
Government's  role  at  the  Havana  Conference 
and  was  not  Impressed  by  the  answer  that 
Sharaf  Rashldov  wus  speaking  "privately." 
National  Council  President-elect  Alberto 
Heber  Usher  called  the  reply  "insulting." 
Heber  has  now  vowed  to  mtister  the  votes 
In  Uruguay's  ruling  nine-man  National 
Council  to  break  relations  with  Moscow  as 
a  first  step  toward  diplomatic  rupture  with 
the  Communist  powers. 

In  other  Latin  American  countries,  par- 
ticularly those  most  exposed  to  subversion, 
the  leaders  did  not  mince  words  either. 
Peruvian  Premier  Daniel  Becarra  de  la  Flor 
said  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  involved  In 
"tacit  aggression,"  and  that  delegate  Rashl- 
dov's  statements  In  Havana  now  made  Soviet 
activities  In  Peru  cfflclal.  Minister  of  the 
Interior  Gonzalo  Barrios  Bustlllos,  of  Vene- 
zuela recommended  the  tise  of  force  to  com- 
bat the  subversion  planned  at  the  conference, 
which  he  told  Agence  France-Presse  "is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  a  consequence  of  the 
blind  struggle  the  Communists  are  waging 
against  the  United  States,  particularly  In 
southeast  Asia."  In  1964,  the  Cuban  news- 
paper Revolucl<5n  had  made  more  or  less  the 
same  point,  declaring  that  "Colombia  and 
Venezuela  form  the  embryo  of  a  vast  Latin 
American  Vietnam." 

The  resolution  which  the  OAS  passed  on 
February  2  "emphatically"  condemned  the 
policy  of  aggression  and  Intervention  adopted 
at  Havana.  Chile  and  Mexico  abstained. 
saying  that  while  they  deplored  Intervention 
from  whatever  source,  they  considered  the 
resolution  exceeded  the  Council's  powers. 
The  U.S.  alternate  delegate.  Ward  Allen, 
voted  In  favor,  but  was  less  flery  than  some 
of  his  Latin-American  colleagues.  The  reso- 
lution denoimced  In  particular  "the  open 
partlQlpatlon  •  •  •  of  official  or  officially 
sponsored  delegations  of  member  states  of 


the  United  Nations"  which  on  December  21 
had  voted  in  the  General  Assembly  In  favor 
of  a  nonintervention  and  self-determination 
resolution.  Among  those  voting  In  favor  was 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  a  few  days  later  sent 
Its  delegation  to  Havana. 

The  central  Issue  was  stated  before  the 
OAS  by  Colombian  Ambassador  Alfredo 
V&zquez  Carrlzoea,  who  said,  "If  there  Is  to  be 
war  and  no  peace,  let  It  at  least  be  known 
who  declared  It." 

ECrrOB'B    NOTXS 

"The  Havana  Confwence"  elicited  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  comment  on  March  JH  In 
Barron's  business  and  financial  weekly, 
which  Is  quoted  In  f)art: 

"One  publication  rarely  quotes  from  tha 
pages  of  another,  let  along  from  Its  publicity 
blurbs.  Herewith,  however,  Barron's  Is 
pleased  to  reproduce  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  release  summarizing  the  contents  of  the 
current  Issue  of  the  Reporter.  Though  opwn 
to  the  world  press,  as  the  magazine  quietly 
observed,  and  followed  closely  In  Europe,  the 
Havana  Conference  "received  little  or  no  cov- 
erage In  the  major  U.S.  newspapers'.  Thus, 
the  New  York  Times  considered  only  one 
short,  unlllumlnatlng  dispatch  from  Reuter's 
fit  to  print  •  •  •  Unlike  the  Iron  Curtain, 
which  supposedly  Isn't  soundproof,  a  wall  of 
silence  has  kept  most  Amerloans  from  learn- 
ing the  truth  about  Havana,  Yet,  despite 
the  remarkable  lack  of  Interest  shown  by  so 
many  great  media  of  communication,  the  tri- 
continental  conference  was  momentous 
news." 

The  editorial  ended  with  a  quote  from  a 
press  conference  on  September  IS,  1982,  "the 
late  President  Kennedy  flatly  stated:  "If  Cuba 
should  ever  attempt  to  export  its  aggressive 
piirposes  by  force  or  the  threat  of  force 
against  any  nation  In  this  hemisphere,  or 
become  an  offensive  military  base  of  sig- 
nificant capacity  for  the  Soviet  Union,  then 
this  country  will  do  whatever  must  be  done 
to  protect  our  security  and  that  of  Its  alUes'.'" 

Barron's  concludes:  "To  judge  by  all  the 
foregoing,  that  time  has  come.  The  United 
States  is  at  war  not  only  with  the  Vletcong 
and  North  Vietnam,  but  also  with  a  new 
Communist  Internationale.  UntU  It  learns 
to  recognize  the  enemy  It  cannot  hope  to 
win." 


H.  Rks.  660 

Whereas  the  subversive  forces  known  as 
International  dommtmlsm.  operating  secretly 
and  openly,  directly  and  Indirectly,  threaten 
the  sovereignty  and  political  Independence 
of  all  the  Western  Hemisphere  nations:  and 

Whereas  the  American  Continents,  by  the 
free  and  Independent  positions  which  they 
have  assimied  and  maintained,  are  not  sub- 
ject to  colonization  or  domination  by  any 
power;  and 

Whereas  the  intervention  of  International 
communism,  directly  or  Indirectly,  however 
disguised.  In  any  American  state,  conflicts 
with  the  established  policy  of  the  American 
Republics  for  the  protection  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  peoples  of  such  states  and  the 
political  independence  of  their  governments; 
and 

Whereas  such  a  situation  extended  to  any 
portion  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  Is  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  whole 
of  It,  Including  the  United  SUtes;  and 

Whereas  the  ninth  meeting  of  Consulta- 
tion of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  Serving 
as  Organ  of  Consultation  In  Application  of 
the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As- 
sistance recognized  that  acts  poeseselng  char- 
acteristics of  aggression  and  Intervention 
carried  out  against  one  or  more  of  the  mem- 
ber States  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  may  be  responded  to  in  either  In- 
dividual or  collective  form,  which  could  go 
as  far  as  resort  to  armed  force,  until  such 
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uma  as  the  Organ  of  Consultation  taxes 
mettsures  to  guarante*  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  the  hemlspnere  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
Rfsoivfd.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Hovise 
of  Bepresentatlvee  that  fli  any  such  sub- 
versive donilnntion  or  threat  of  It  violate* 
tiie  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and 
of  collective  security  .vs  set  forth  in  the  acta 
and  resolutions  heretofore  adopted  by  the 
A.-neriCcUi  Republics,  and 

2  In  any  such  situation  any  one  or  more 
of  the  hl;<h  -ontractlng  parties  to  the  Inter- 
American  Ire.ity  of  Reclprc»cal  Assistance 
may.  In  the  exe^nse  of  Indr. Idual  or  collec- 
tive self-defe:ise.  which  could  go  so  far  as 
resort  to  armed  force,  and  In  accordance 
with  the  declarations  and  principles  above 
stated,  take  sTppR  to  foresUill  or  combat  in- 
tervention, domination,  control,  and  colo- 
nization In  whatever  form,  by  the  subversive 
forces  known  xs  '.nternatlonal  communism 
and  its  agencies  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


POLICY    IS    PRAISED 

Mr  EDWAPIDS  of  Louisiana  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  ;  Mrs. 
Kelly  I  may  extend  her  remarics  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcord  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
Rusks  policy  statement  on  China  is 
noted  editorially  by  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  which  states  that  it  would 
give  Peking  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
US  position  in  Asia — if  the  Chinese 
want  to  listen. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  News  that  this 
country  must  continue  urgent  efforts  to 
persuade  the  leaders  tof  China  to  a  more 
peaceful  course  "on  the  chance  that  new 
younger  leaders  someday  may  shift  to 
other  policies  " 

The  paper's  forthright  appraisal  Il- 
luminates an  Issue  of  grave  concern,  and 
I  include  the  editorial  m  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Policy    on    Red    Chin,\ 

Secretary  Rusk's  policy  statem^ent  on  Red 
China  to  a  House  "subcommittee  made  pub- 
lic over  the  weekend,  would  give  Peking  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  r  .S  position  In 
Asia — If  the  Chinese  Communists  wanted  to 
listen      Obviously    they  don't. 

Even  the  suggestion  that  scientists  and 
scholars  from  Red  China  would  be  welcome 
at  som.e  of  our  universities  was  ofHetally  re- 
'.(.ted  as  nothing  but  a  fraud.  Mao  Tse- 
tung  and  company  are  pathologically  conl- 
mltt  d,  as  the  Secretary  described  their  at- 
t'.tuce,  to  a  combination  of  violent  arro- 
ganc   and   obsessions   of  their  own  making. 

The  crux  Is  Taiwan  The  Chinese  Foreign 
Minis  ry  repeated  Its  militant  position  on 
this  ,saue  as  recently  as  Saturday — so  long 
as  the  United  States  stands  In  the  way  of 
Communist  seizure  of  the  13  mllMon  Chinese 
who  fled  the  mainland  because  of  Com- 
munists, the  aging  men  of  Peking  will  have 
no  truck  with  us  But  yielding  on  this  Is- 
sxie  would  be  Impossible  for  the  tJnlted 
St<ites 

We  cannot  read  the  minds  of  Red  China's 
leaders  but  It  Is  plain  they  are  Intent  on 
worldwide  subversion  as  a  meai's  of  mak- 
ing China  not  merely  a  world  power,  but  the 
world  {xiwer  All  who  show  friendship,  or 
even  arm's  length  relations  with  the  United 
.States,   ,ire  targets  for  Chinese  hostility. 


The  poUcy  ftnunciat«d  by  Mr.  Btuk,  then. 
Is  the  only  policy  which  offers  any  hope  at 
all: 

1.  To  realst  Chinese  aggression  wherever 
possible,  because  "it  Peking  reaps  success 
Trom  Its  current  policies  not  only  Its  present 
leaders  but  those  who  follow  will  be  em- 
boldened to  continue  them." 

3.  To  continue  to  make  plain  that  if  the 
Red  Chinese  give  up  their  strategy  of  vio- 
lence, we  would  be  prepared  for  an  era  of 
good  relations.  We  do  not  Intend  to  dis- 
turb the  regime  In  Red  China,  but  neither 
will  we  yield  to  Its  designs  on  others. 

While  there  la  little  hope  of  any  softening 
on  the  part  of  the  old  men  now  bossing 
China,  we  must  continue  urgent  efforts  to 
persuade  them  to  a  more  peaceful  course, 
on  the  chance  that  new  and  younger  leaders 
someday  may  shift  to  other  policies. 

We  cannot  be  sure,  as  Mr.  Rusk  said,  of 
what  Peking  Intends  to  do.  So,  most  of  all, 
our  policy  has  to  be  based  on  readiness  for 
anything.     As  the  Secretary  put  It : 

"We  do  not  expect  the  worst,  but  we  must 
be  prepared  for  It." 


PUBLICATIONS  OP  THE  ADVISORY 
COMMISSION  ON  INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL   RELATIONS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
PotJNTAiN]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
with  genuine  pleasure  and  admittedly  a 
sense  of  pride  that  I  invite  the  attention 
of  Members  to  an  article  by  Daniel  J. 
Elazar.  of  Temple  University.  In  the 
March  1968  Issue  of  Public  Administra- 
tion Review,  dealing  with  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations.  Along 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwykr].  I  sponsored 
legislation  In  the  86th  Congress  to  create 
the  Advisory  Commission.  It  was  a  new 
experiment  In  federalism.  During  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  Senate,  Joint 
hearings  were  held  on  the  5-year  record 
of  the  Commission.  A  record  of  the 
hearings  was  published  last  year,  and  a 
report  of  the  House  subcommittee  will 
be  forthcoming  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Dr.  Elazar  has  prepared  a  rather  pen- 
etrating analysis  of  the  Commission's  re- 
ports taken  as  a  whole  over  the  last  5 
years,  and  he  provides  some  useful  sum- 
maries of  the  major  findings  of  the  Com- 
mission on  a  host  of  problems  of  Pederal- 
State-local  relations.  Efr.  Elazar  submits 
a  number  of  suggestions  as  to  ways  In 
which  Intergovenunental  relations  may 
be  better  appreciated  and  understood  by 
the  American  people. 

The  text  of  Dr.  EHazar's  article  follows: 
The    CoNTOfurNo    STtmr    of    the    Pabtnkh- 

8KIP — TH«      PDBUtCSTIOK       OF      THE      ADVI- 
BOKT    OOMinsSIOM    ON    iNmUSOVEItMlCXNTAI. 

Relations 

(By  Daniel  J.  Elazar) 
On   May   28,   1966,   the  House  and  Senate 
Subcommittees  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 


tions held  6  days  of  Joint  hearings  on  the 
5-year  record  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations.'  The  week  was 
dominated  by  a  procession  of  witnesses  who 
testlfle<l  as  to  their  general  satisfaction  with 
the  work  of  the  Commission  and  their  firm 
belief  In  Its  continued  utility.  The  only 
serious  questions  raised  about  the  Commis- 
sion's functioning  to  date  were  in  regud  to 
its  effectiveness  In  securing  the  Improve- 
ments which  it  has  recommended.  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  an  assessment  of  it* 
effectiveness  is  a  difficult  matter,  Involving 
as  It  does  Unmedlate  achievements  such  as 
the  passage  of  Federal  and  State  legislation 
implementing  Commission  recommenda- 
tions, and  longer  range  considerations  such 
as  the  provision  of  vital  Information  that 
will  guide  officials  at  all  levels  In  future 
decisionmaking  and  the  molding  of  a  climate 
of  opinion  favorable  to  Its  larger  concerns. 
It  was  also  agreed  that,  whatever  the  con- 
clusions In  regard  to  the  former  question,  the 
Commission  had  succeeded  in  producing  a 
large  number  of  useful  and  timely  publi- 
cations that  have  provided  Important  and 
previously  unavailable  data  for  legislators, 
administrators,  lobbyists,  and  scholars  con- 
cerned with  federalism.  Intergovernmental 
relations,  and  metropolitan  problems  and 
whose  impact  was  beginning  to  be  felt  at 
every  level  of  government. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  speaks  through  many  chan- 
nels. Its  Influence  is  felt  in  congressional 
committees,  in  the  halls  of  State  legisla- 
tures, at  conferences  of  elected  officials  and 
higher  civil  servants,  and  before  citizens' 
groups.  But  the  permanent  record  of  Its 
voice  Is  made  through — or  at  least  reflected 
In — Its  publications.  These  publications  not 
only  provide  Information  but  the  recommen- 
dations Included  within  them  offer  a  clear 
view  of  the  Commission's  general  outlook. 
Its  own  perception  of  Its  role.  Moreover,  be- 
cause of  the  representative  composition  of 
the  Commission,  Its  reports  also  offer  Im- 
portant Insights  into  the  attitudes  of  con- 
temporary American  policymakers  toward 
the  basic  propositions  of  federalism,  most 
particularly  the  ideas  of  noncentrallzed  gov- 
ernment and  local  control. 

In  the  September  1965  Issue  of  this  Review, 
Dell  S.  Wright  presented  an  extensive  dis- 
cussion of  the  origins  and  operations  of  the 
ACIR  '  Here,  the  focus  Is  upon  an  analysis 
of  the  Commission's  image  and  emphasis  as 
portrayed  in  its  own  publications  over  the 
first  5  years  of  its  existence, 

THE  sorracES  or  the  commission's  mandatt 
The  very  existence  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovermental  Relations  is  a 
clear  reflection  of  the  times.  The  Congres- 
sional enabling  act  states  the  case  suc- 
cinctly: • 

"Because  the  complexity  of  modem  life 
Intensifies  the  need  in  a  federal  form  of 
government  for  the  fullest  cooperation  and 
coordination  of  activities  between  the  levels 
of  government,  and  because  pop'ulatlon 
grovrth  and  scientific  developments  portend 


'  Hereafter  referred  to  as  the  Commission 
or  the  ACIR.  The  published  record  of  the 
hearings  is  available  as  "5-Year  Record  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  and  Its  Future  Role,"  joint 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittees  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Conunlttees  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, Congress  of  the  United  States,  89th 
Cong.,  1st  sess..  May  25-27,  1965. 

•DeU  S.  Wright,  "The  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Interg^)Vemmental  Relations:  Unique 
Features  and  Policy  Orientation",  Public 
Administration  Review,  vol.  XXV  (September 
1965),  pp.    193-203. 

•  Public  Law  86-«80,  86th  Oong.,  HJl.  6904, 
Sept.  at.  1969.  sec.  2. 
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an  Increasingly  complex  society  In  futvire 
years,  It  is  essential  that  an  appropriate 
agency  be  established  to  give  continuing  at- 
tention to  Intergovernmental  problems." 

The  creation  of  a  permanent  body  with 
an  exclusive  concern  for  Intergovemmental 
relations  is  the  culmination  of  20th 
century  America's  growing  awareness  of  the 
need  to  institutionalize  governmental  con- 
sideration of  the  complexities  of  American 
federalism.  Until  Theodore  Roosevelt  con- 
vened the  first  Governors'  conference  in 
1907,  Federal -State-local  relations  were  al- 
lowed to  grow  "like  Topsy."  Later  genera- 
tions mistakenly  assumed  that  there  had 
been  no  earlier  recognition  of  the  problem 
of  Intergovernmental  relations  because  of 
their  erroneous  assumption  that  Intergov- 
ernmental collaboration  was  new  to  our  cen- 
tury. The  fact  Is  that  the  relations  did  exist, 
long  before  the  first  years  of  the  present 
century,  but  within  a  political  order  whose 
velocity  was  so  low  that  they  led  to  few 
complexities  and  fewer  difficulties. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  had  wisely  envisaged  a 
continuing  "summit"  level  concern  with  re- 
lationships between  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments,  expressed  through  the  elected 
Chief  Executives  of  the  two  levels.  The 
course  of  events,  however,  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  cooperative  relationships  along 
functional  lines,  on  the  same  piecemeal  basis 
as  had  always  been  the  case,  but  with  ac- 
celerated tendencies  toward  fragmentation 
of  general-purpose  governments  because  of 
the  greater  functional  specialization  and 
greater  complexity  of  each  program. 

After  It  had  become  apparent  that  govern- 
ment action  on  a  wide  variety  of  fronts  was 
here  to  stay  and  that  the  responsibility  for 
such  action  would,  for  the  most  part,  be 
shared  by  the  various  levels  of  government 
rather  than  divided  among  them,  the  men 
responsible  for  living  with  the  new  arrange- 
ments began  to  try  to  rationalize  the  shar- 
ing process.  The  first  studies,  In  the  nature 
of  quasi-private  affairs  conducted  by  scholars 
under  private  auspices  or  for  Internal  con- 
sumption within  government,  simply  as- 
sumed the  existence  of  Intergovernmental 
cooperation  in  certain  fields  without  Inquir- 
ing as  to  its  desirability  or  the  desirablUty  of 
extending  or  contracting  cooperative  rela- 
tions In  the  Interest  of  any  overall  Federal 
b«Uance.* 

Interest  In  these  larger  questions  came 
after  World  War  11.  In  a  historically  sig- 
nificant task  force  study  appended  to  the 
main  report  of  the  first  Hoover  Commission 
in  1949,  at  Herbert  Hoover's  own  request, 
the  Intellectual  groundwork  was  laid  for  the 
great  studies  of  federalism  of  the  1950's.* 
The  entire  episode  was  a  curious  one  be- 
cause of  the  clear  dichotomy  between  the 
analytical  report  of  the  task  force,  written 
In  the  ntialn  by  Morton  Grodzlns  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments, and  the  recommendations  themselves, 
written  by  the  Hoover  Commission  staff. 
The  former  traced  the  existence  of  coopera- 
tive federalism  back  to  the  early  days  of  the 


•  The  first  of  the  ecu-ly  studies  was  that  of 
Austin  P,  Macdonald,  "Federal  Aid:  A  Study 
of  the  American  Subsidy  Svatem"  (New 
York:  T.  Y.  Crowell.  1928).  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  1  Government-assisted  study 
of  the  period,  Carroll  H.  Wooddy's  "The 
Growth  of  the  Federal  Government.  1915-32" 
In  Recent  Social  Trends  (New  York :  McGraw- 
Hill,  1933)  prepared  for  the  Presidents  Re- 
search Committee  on  Social  Trends. 

'The  task  force  report  was  published  as 
Council  of  State  Governments,  "Federal - 
State  Relations,"  S.  Doc.  No.  81,  81»t  Cong., 
Ist  sess.  The  Commission's  recommendations 
were  presented  in  its  report  on  "Overseas  Ad- 
ministration, Federal-State  Relations,  and 
Federal  Research"  (Washington:  1959). 
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Republic,  showing  how  collaboration  among 
governments  had  been  essential  at  every 
stage  of  national  development:  the  latter 
stated  flatly  that  the  survival  of  American 
federalism  demanded  a  restoration  of  the 
erstwhile  classic  system  of  dual  federalism 
whereby  the  Federal  and  State  Governments 
functioned  separately  within  their  respective 
spheres.  For  the  next  decade,  these  two 
contradictory  themes  appeared  side  by  side: 
In  the  studies  of  the  Kestnbaum  Commis- 
sion, In  the  Fountain  subcommittee  hear- 
ings, and  finally  In  the  reports  of  the  Joint 
Federal  State  Action  Committee.* 

Yet,  clearly,  there  was  a  growing  convic- 
tion that — whatever  the  past  had  held — co- 
operative federalism  was  a  fact  of  life  that 
had  to  be  reckoned  with.  This  conviction 
was  the  basis  for  a  search  for  means  to  In- 
stitutionalize the  study  of  intergovernmental 
relations,  a  search  formally  inaugurated  by 
the  Hoover  Commission  and  Joined  In  both 
by  those  who  wished  to  "unwind  the  sys- 
tem," to  restore  the.  State's  erstwhile  auton- 
omy, and  by  those  who  wished  to  preserve 
the  States'  integrity  within  the  cooperative 
framework. 

The  Advisory  Commission  was  the  out- 
growth of  these  efforts.  Its  creation  marked 
significant  changes  In  the  direction  of  In- 
formed thought  on  the  subject.  First,  the 
notion  of  unwinding  the  cooperative  system 
was  abandoned  in  favor  of  learning  how  to 
live  within  Its  framework.  Second,  the  Idea 
that  an  improvement  In  the  Federal  balance 
must  come  from  retrenchment  In  Washing- 
ton was  modified,  to  Incorporate  the  notion 
that  States  had  a  primary  role  to  play  by 
assuming  new  responsibilities.  At  the  same 
time,  demands  for  new  forms  of  Government 
action  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  postwar 
period  were  about  to  bear  fruit  In  the  return 
of  an  activist  Democratic  administration  to 
national  power. 

The  mandate  given  the  Commission  by 
Congress  reflected  the  changes  In  thinking 
and  made  it  possible  for  the  Commission  to 
anticipate  at  least  partially  the  programs  of 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations. 

Because  of  Its  importance  In  setting  the 
framework  for  the  ACER'S  work,  that  man- 
date, cited  In  all  Commission  reports,  is 
quoted  here  In  ftill :  ' 

"It  Is  Intended  that  the  Commission,  in 
the  performance  of  its  duties,  will — 

"1.  Bring  together  representatives  of  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  for  the 
consideration  of  common  problems; 

"2.  Provide  a  forum  for  discussing  the  ad- 
ministration and  coordination  of  Federal 
grant  and  other  programs  requiring  Inter- 
governmental cooperation: 

"3.  Give  critical  attention  to  the  condi- 
tions and  controls  involved  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Federal  grant  programs; 

"4.  Make  available  technical  assistance  to 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Federal  Govemmen-  in  the  review  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  determine  -Its  overall  ef- 
fect on  the  Federal  system; 


"  See  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  "A  Report  to  the  President  for 
Transmittal  to  the  Congress"  (Washington: 
1955). 

U.S.  CongiOBS  30th  report  by  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  Federal -State - 
Local  Relations,  "Federal  Grants-ln-Ald," 
85th  Cong.,  2d  seas..  Rept.  No.  2533,  Aug.  8. 
1958.  Pp.  72-73  detaU  activities  and  reports 
of  the  Fountain  subcommittee.  "Ptoal  Re- 
port of  the  Joint  Federal-State  Action  Com- 
mittee to  the  President  of  the  U.S.  and  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Governors'  Conference" 
.(Washington.  GPO:  February  1960).  ThU 
document  contains  progress  repyorts  and 
working  papers  of  the  Joint  Federal-State 
Action  Committee. 

'  Public  Law  86-380.  sec.  3,  <^.  ctt. 


"5.  Encourage  discussion  and  study  at  an 
early  stage  of  emerging  public  problems  that 
are  likely  to  require  Intergovemmental  co- 
operation; 

"6.  Recommend,  within  the  framework  of 
the  Constitution,  the  most  desirable  alloca- 
tion of  governmental  functions,  responsibili- 
ties, and  revenues  among  the  several  levels  of 
government;  and 

"7.  Recommend  methods  of  coordinating 
and  simplifying  tax  laws  and  administrative 
practices  to  achieve  a  more  orderly  and  less 
competitive  fiscal  relationship  between  the 
levels  of  government  and  to  reduce  the  bur- 
den of  compliance  for  taxpayers." 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  ACIR  Is 
not  a  Federal  body,  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
National  Government,  but  a  Federal  one,  an 
instrumentality  representing  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment equally.  Its  36  members  Include 
3  members  representing  the  Federal  execu- 
tive, 6  from  Congress,  7  representing  the 
States,  7  representing  local  governments,  and 
3  representing  the  general  public.  They  are 
chosen  with  the  formal  assistance  of  the  as- 
sociations moet  concerned  with  State  and 
local  affairs:  The  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments, the  Governors'  conference,  the  Ameri- 
can Municipal  Association,  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  and  the  National  Assoclatloa 
of  County  Officials,  These  agencies  and 
others  of  similar  orientation  have  become  the 
major  constituency  of  the  ACIR.  The  Com- 
mission has  generally  been  compweed  of  per- 
sons concerned  with  the  problems  of  inter- 
governmental relations,  whether  from  the 
point  of  view  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  put  upon  by  a  concentration  of 
power  In  Washington,  or  from  the  view  of 
those  who  believe  that  Important  public 
purposes  are  being  frustrated  by  the  com- 
plexities of  sharing  responsibUitlee. 

THE  SCOPE  or  the  pttblicattons  frograu 

The  ACIR  issued  its  first  publications  In 
January  1961.  In  the  5  years  of  Its  existence, 
It  has  Issued  over  50  Items,  enough  to  flU  a 
library  shelf.  Twenty-six  of  these  have  been 
CommlBSlon  reports  setting  forth  policies 
formally  advocated  by  ACIR  members,  with 
recommendations  for  implementation  by  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governmental  bodies. 
Nine  have  been  Information  reports  or  sup- 
plements to  Ck>mjDii8Sion  reports,  designed  to 
provide  basic  data  for  the  assistance  of  public 
officials.  The  rest  have  been  staff  statements. 
Including  the  annual  reports  required  by 
law.  descriptions  of  the  ACIR  and  lU  activi- 
ties, and  summaries  of  the  Commission's  leg- 
islative program. 

The  scope  of  these  publloations.  and  the 
kinds  of  problems  they  deal  with,  are  of  ut- 
most significance.  Few  example,  of  the  com- 
mission reports.  11  deal  with  perennial  inter- 
governmental tax  and  fiscal  problems :  6  with 
Intergovernmental  tax  overlapping,  and  5 
vrtth  State-local  flsoal  relations.  Eleven  are 
directed  at  metropolitan  area  problems :  eight 
cover  Interlocal  relations  and  metropolitan 
reorganization,  two  being  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  Federal  role,  and  three  de- 
scribe and  analyze  Federal  aids  to  metropoli- 
tan areas.  Ten  (Including  three  already 
counted  because  they  deal  with  tax  ques- 
tions) cover  State  and  State-local  relations; 
six.  the  States'  role  In  local  affairs,  and  one, 
legislative   reapportionment. 

Despite  the  popular  tendency  to  associate 
cooperative  federalism  with  grants-in-aid. 
only  four  rep>orte  deal  with  grants  as  such, 
either  raising  general  questions  about  termi- 
nation and  equalization,  or  evaluating  spe- 
cific grants  programs.  A  major  purpose  of  all 
four  studies  Is  to  provide  detailed  informa- 
tion about  the  grant  programs  presently  in 
operation.  One  report,  entitled  "Transfer- 
ability of  Public  Employee  Retirement  Cred- 
its Among  Units  of  Government."  deals  with 
a  general  problem  of  Intergovernmental  rela- 
tions. 
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The  stress  on  tax  and  &acal  mAtter*  r«fiects 
the  explicit  Inatructlona  In  point  seven  of  the 
statutory  mandate.  The  Commission's  other 
choices,  however,  were  not  dictated  by  statu- 
tory provUlons.  but,  rather,  may  be  used  to 
reflect  the  preferences  and  Interests  of  the 
Cotmnlaftiori's  leadership  In  choosing  among 
the  many  pressing  problems  of  Intergovern- 
mental relations.  The  emphasis  on  metro- 
politan problems,  for  exampls,  reflects  the 
Commission  s  conviction  that  the  complex 
problems  of  metropolltanlzatlon  offer  the 
greatest  potential  domestic  threat  to  the 
continuation  of  the  Federal  system.  The 
very  first  Conimlsslon  Report  on  the  subject 
opens  with  the  statement:  ' 

"At  no  p>olnt  In  the  structure  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federal  system  of  government  are  prob- 
lems of  Intergovernmental  relations  so 
marked,  varied,  and  dlfBcult  as  in  the  large 
metropolitan  areas,  where  the  activities  of  all 
three  levels  of  government  function  in  close 
proximity.  Within  suoh  areas.  Federal, 
State,  county,  and  municipal  agencies,  often 
supplemented  by  a  small  host  of  special  pur- 
pose units  of  local  government,  must  carry 
on  their  functions  In  close  Juxtaposition, 
subject  to  an  extremely  complicated  frame- 
work of  Federal,  State,  and  local  laws  and 
administrative  regulations. 

And  clones  with  a  warning  that  indlcatea 
the  direction  of  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations In  this  and  subsequent  metro- 
politan studies ;  • 

"The  Commlaelon  bellev«s  that  the  prob- 
lems of  governmental  structure,  organiza- 
tion, planning,  amd  cooperation  in  the  metro- 
politan areas  are  so  urgent  and  crttlca;  as  to 
require  the  ushering  In  of  an  'era  of  recipro- 
cal forbearances'  among  the  units  of  govern- 
ment concerned.  For  example,  unless  coun- 
ties and  cities  are  willing  to  yield  some  au- 
tonomy to  each  other  and  uniess  the  3tftt<?s 
take  necessary,  though  controversial  action 
along  a  number  of  fronts,  the  final  reeult 
can  only  be  a  much  wider  assertion  of  dirwt 
Federal  action  ajxA  control  than  either  States 
or  local  government  ofBclals  or  the  p)eople 
themselves  would  be  willing  to  accept  under 
normal  circumstances.  The  Commission  - 
would  point  out  that  moderate  Federa;  ac- 
tion now,  designed  to  stliftulate  more  effec- 
tive State  and  local  action.  Is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  a  more  unitary  approach  at  a  latpr 
date  '■ 

Similar  coneerna  motivate  the  Commis- 
sion's substantial  Interest  in  State  govern- 
ment and  State-local  relations,  as  shown 
b«low:  '• 

"The  beat  assurance  of  a  balanced  set  of 
relationships  among  Katlonal.  State,  and 
local  governmenta  In  the  metropolitan  are&a 
U  not  tJirough  Inveighing  by  the  State 
against  Federal  encroachment  but  rather 
through  auch  assertive  and  vigorous  action  at 
the  State  level  that  the  State  automatically 
becomee  a  full  partner  in  these  future  under- 
takings " 

One  would  be  hard  put  to  find  a  slngic 
ACIR  publication  that  does  not  refer  to  this 
Intereat  In  stimulating  greater  State  effort 
and  consequently  greater  State  strength  in 
the  Federal  system. 

The  general  pattern  of  the  ACIR's  work 
was  visible  In  the  10  Commission  r»port8  Is- 
sued in  lOfll.  The  very  first  report.  Coordi- 
nation of  State  and  Federal  Inheritance, 
Estate,  and  Gift  Taxes,"  was  labeled  a  study 
of  a  model  cooperative  tax  program  formally 
dealgned  as  a  sharing  arrangement  as  early 
as  1934  Other  tax  studies  that  year  included 
"State  and  Local  Taxation  of  Privately 
Owned  Property  Located  In  Federal  ,\reas  " 
and  "Intergovernmental  Cooperation  in   Fax 


'  "Governmental  Structure.  Organization, 
and  Planning  In  Metropolitan  Areas."  July 
18«l,p   1. 

»rbld,  pp.  57-58 

>•  Ibid.,  ^j.  88. 


Administration"  while  the  fiscal  studies  em- 
phasized State-local  relations;  l.e..  "Invest- 
ment of  Idle  Caah  Balances  by  State  and 
Local  Governments.  Local  Nonproperty  Taxes 
and  the  Coordinating  Role  of  the  State,"  and 
"State  Constitutional  and  Statutory  Restric- 
tions on  Local  Government  Debt,"  The 
grant-ln-atd  studies  covered  both  specific 
and  general  concerns:  "Modification  of  Fed- 
eral Orants-ln-Ald  for  Public  Health  Serv- 
ices" and  "Periodic  Congressional  Reassess- 
ment of  Federal  Orants-ln-Ald  to  State  and 
Local  Governments."  Finally,  the  Commis- 
sion's metropolitan  Interests  were  expressed 
In  two  equally  ptractlcal  ways.  In  reports  on 
"Intergovernmental  Resp>onslbllltlee  for  Mass 
Transportation  FaclUtlea  sind  Services  In 
Metropolitan  Areas"  and  "Governmental 
Structure.  Organization,  and  Planning  In 
Metropolitan  Areaa." 

All  the  themes  set  forth  In  the  first  report* 
can  b«  traced  through  those  that  have  fol- 
lowed. For  the  moet  part,  subsequent  studies 
have  also  concentrated  on  timely  sind  even 
controversial  Issues  where  careful  prepara- 
tion and  prudent  language,  coupled  with 
the  provision  of  useful  data,  have  made  pos- 
sible expression  of  a  clear  point  of  ylew  and 
specific  recommendations  for  proper  cotirses 
of  action  without  evoking  exploaive  r»> 
sponaea.  StylUtically  prosaic,  the  reports 
have  a  rhetoric  particularly  their  own.  The 
style  refiecta  the  efforts  of  the  Commission 
staff  to  fulfill  Ita  different  functions:  To 
provide  baalc  data  for  thoee  who  must  make 
the  vital  decisions  affecting  Intergovernmen- 
tal relations,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  make 
a  subetantial  case  for  the  recommendatlona 
adopted  by  the  Commission  members.  On 
the  whole,  the  presentations  successfully 
accomplish  both  tasks.  The  reports  are  de- 
signed to  be  working  political  documents — 
highly  pragmatic  In  tone,  phrased  in  prac- 
tical !:#rmlnology,  confined  to  the  clearly 
marked  purposes  at  hand.  They  are  sober 
and.  in  the  highest  sense,  conservative  docu- 
ments, offering  a  careful  analysis  of  each 
subject  based  on  clear  and  reliable  Informa- 
tion. The  Commission  staff  must  be  com- 
mended for  its  demonstrated  ability  to  deal 
with  issues,  particularly  In  the  realm  at 
metropolitan  governmental  organization, 
without  becoming  embroiled  in  specific  con- 
troversies that  would  only  serve  to  weaken 
Its  overall  effectiveness. 

Beginning  in  1064,  the  Commission  has 
shown  an  increased  Inclination  to  tackle 
mors  difficult  and  controversial  questions. 
llM  most  significant  reports  refiecting  this 
new  trend  are  thoee  decUlng  with  the  role  of 
'"quaiization  In  Federal  grants,  the  problem 
f  unequal  treatment  of  persons  and  busl- 
nesses  displaced  by  Oovtnunent-sponsored 
projects,  and  the  very  touchy  issue  of  social 
and  economic  disparities  In  the  Nation's 
metropolitan  complexes. 

TRK  nrBSTANCS  or  TKX  azpo«TC 

The  substantive  contents  of  the  reports  are 
be«t  oonaldered  within  the  context  of  the 
general  topics  outlined  in  the  previous  sec- 
tion, three  of  which  will  be  reviewed  here. 
Fiscal  and  tax  mattefi 

The  commission  Is  constantly  seeking  ways 
to  increase  Sitate  and  local  tax  revenues,  en- 
large the  tax  options  available  to  local  gov- 
ernmients,  reduce  the  jvirtsdlctlonal  and 
policy  conflicts  In  areas  where  different  levels 
of  government  levy  overlapping  taxes,  and 
promote  Intergovernmental  cooperation  In 
the  collection  of  taxes.  Studies  in  the  first 
two  categories  have  emphasised  State  restric- 
tions on  local  debt  and  taxing  p>owers,  the 
possibilities  for  investing  idle  cash  balances 
to  Increase  State  and  local  revenues,  and  the 
necessity  for  States  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance and  coordinating  services  to  the  local 
governments  In  their  tax  efforts.  The  ques- 
tion ot  overlapping  taxes  has  been  examined 
In  regard  to  documentary  and  cigarette  taxes 


^>eclfloaUy,  plus  two  general  studies  of  t« 
overlapping,  1961  and  1964,  the  latter  an  In- 
formation report  to  serve,  in  the  commls- 
sion's  words,  as  "an  almanac  of  the  principal 
taxes  Involved  In  local.  State,  and  Federal 
fiscal  relaUons."  With  these  multiple  inter- 
ests in  mind,  the  commission's  policy  recom- 
mendations follow  no  easy  line  of  consistency 
here  advocating  greater  coordination,  there 
the  reallocation  ot  taxing  authority. 

The  commission  faces  .a  basic  confilct  in 
the  revenue  area  which  affects  ite  recom- 
mendations. 'While  wishing  to  preserve  the 
discretionary  powers  of  the  States,  it  i« 
bound  by  business-bureaucratic  ideals 
maxlmlfiing  "efficiency  and  economy";  thit,. 
Ideals  could  lead  to  conclusions  that,  if  im- 
plemented, would  do  much  to  limit  the 
6ta.tes'  discretionary  powers.  The  rhetoric  rf 
the  reports,  though  guarded,  indicates  the 
dilemma:  " 

"Political  considerations,  in  t»im,  are  en- 
meshed  In  the  enduring  issues  surrounding 
the  role  of  the  States  in  the  Federal  system 
their  sovereign  right  to  shape  their  own  tax 
system*  and  to  engage  in  experlmentaOon 
within  the  wide  latitude  afforded  by  the  Con- 
sUtution,  their  corollary  obligation  to  assume 
pollOcal  responsibility,  and  to  satisfy  a 
democratic  society's  compulsion  to  keep  de- 
cisionmaking cloe«  to  the  people. 

Tet,  as  the  economy  grows  more  truly 
national  •  •  •  the  utilization  of  markets, 
raw  materials,  labor  and  managerial  skills 
•  •   •  recognizes  no  State  lines." 

Since  the  commission  affirms  the  need  to 
have  "rational  market  decisions  respecting 
the  location  of  economic  activity,"  it  sees 
valid  grounds  for  encouraging  "a  minimum 
of  interstate  diversity"  In  tax  matters  and 
often  In  other  matters  as  well."  Here  the 
commission  reveals  its  tendency  to  rely  upon 
the  conventional  wisdom.  'Who  is  to  say  but 
that  in  a  case  like  tills,  where  public  attitudes 
are  preponderanUy  on  the  side  of  "rattonaJ 
market  deciaions."  discretion  is  not  the  better 
part  of  valor? 

One  may.  however,  reasonably  ask  whether 
a  developed  economy  such  as  ours  cannot 
now  be  directed  toward  rational  decisions 
based  on  factors  other  than  the  market,  if 
we  have  a  serious  interest  In  preserving  our 
States  and  localities  as  meaningful  commu- 
nities and  if  it  should  become  clear  that  only 
such  a  course  would  do  the  Job.  These  ques- 
Uons  and  others  like  them  are  never  asked 
by  the  Commission;  perhaps  they  can  only 
be  raised  by  scholars  working  outside  of  of- 
ficial bodies. 

Still,  the  Commission  does  Its  utmost  to 
develop  rational  political  criteria  within  the 
confines  of  the  situation  as  given.  In  its 
very  first  report,  it  sets  forth  certain  criteria 
for  the  evaluation  of  proposals  for  coordinat- 
ing State  and  National  taxes:  » 

"1.  Will  the  proposal  help  to  strengthen 
State  government; 

"(a)  By  preserving  freedom  of  tax  action 
for  the  States  and  by  affording  them  full 
latitude  to  exercise  political  reeponsibUity? 

"(b)  By  Increasing  State  tax  revenues  and 
their  year-to-year  stability? 

"(c)  By  increasing  the  States'  share  of 
total  tax  collections? 

"(d)  By  helping  to  safeguard  the  States 
against  destructive  tax  competition? 

"(e)  By  reducing  Jurisdictional  conflicts 
between  States? 

"2.  Will  it  preserve  the  freedom  of  Con- 
gress to  shape  and  reshape  the  Federal  taxes 
to  accord  with  requirements  of  national  pol- 
icy as  they  emerge? 


"  Coordination  of  States  and  Federal  In- 
heritance, Estate,  and  Gift  Taxes,  January 
1961,  p.  7. 

"Ibid.,  p.  a. 

"Ibid.  p.  8. 
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"3.  Will  It  preserve  the  combined  contribu- 
tion of  these  taxes  to  Federal,  State,  and 
local  revenue  requirements? 

"4.  Will  it  ease  the  task  of  taxpayer  com- 
pliance and  State  tax  administration  by  re- 
ducing interstate  and  Federal-State  tax  di- 
versity and  complexity? 

"5.  WiU  it  facilitate  a  fair  ^distribution  of 
tax  revenues  among  the  States? 

"6.  Is  it  compatible  with  established  and 
familiar  Institutions? 

"7.  Will  it  avoid  undesirable  economic  or 
social  effects?" 

With  a  few  modifications,  these  criteria 
appear  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  the  Com- 
mission's work  in  other  fields  as  well. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  argue  that  these 
words  alone  can  mask  the  basic  contradiction 
between  striving  for  objective  efficiencies 
from  a  nationwide  perspective  and  the  em- 
phasis on  freedom  of  tax  action  for  the 
States.  The  Commission  recognizes  the  con- 
tradiction In  its  1964  report  on  tax  over- 
lapping: '* 

"This  term  carries  an  odium  to  which  we 
do  not  subscribe.  The  use  of  the  same  tax 
by  two  or  more  levels  of  government  is  not 
poor  public  policy  In  and  of  itself.  It  be- 
comes poor  policy  only  when  one  level  •  •  • 
uses  a  particular  ti^x  without  reg^ard  for  the 
use  made  of  it  by  another  and  In  such  a  way 
that  (a)  the  cumulative  tax  take  of  all  gov- 
ernments does  gross  violence  to  an  ac- 
ceptable pattern  of  tax  burden  distribution, 
and  (b)  the  overlapping  is  accompanied  by 
inefficient  use  of  tax  enforcement  resources 
and  needless  taxpayer  compliance  burdens." 

The  report  continues :  " 

"Out  of  the  aversion  to  overlapping  taxes 
the  citizen  has  evolved  an  image  of  a  Utopia 
in  which  each  level  of  government  is  as- 
signed Its  own  private  tax  domain  and  gov- 
ernments are  enjoined  to  keep  out  of  one 
another's  fish  ponds.  This  kind  of  tax  Utopia 
is  pleasant  to  contemplate.  It  caters  to  man 's 
love  of  symmetry  and  simplicity.  Unhappily 
an  idle  dream  is  all  that  It  can  ever  be." 

I  dwell  on  this  matter  because  it  points  up 
a  basic  confilct  in  the  ACIR's  outlook  on 
other  Issues  as  well.  Perhaps  this  is  an  Ir- 
repressible conflict  in  a  complex  Federal 
system.  Perhaps  the  conflict  is  the  principal 
reason  that  the  ACIR  was  called  into  exist- 
ence. The  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
conflict  is  that  the  commission  approaches 
its  work  on  an  issue  by  issue  basis,  as  prag- 
matically as  possible.  Invariably,  decisions 
are  based  on  the  particuJar  alinement  of  in- 
terests among  its  membership  at  any  given 
moment.  Only  rarely  do  decisions  represent 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  commission  members 
to  rise  above  sheer  representativeness  and 
view  the  Federal  system  as  a  whole. 

Metropolitan  affairs 
The  Commission's  studies  in  this  field 
have  ranged  from  expression  of  a  clear.  If 
cautious,  concern  for  creating  some  kind  of 
overarching  governmental  structure  for  the 
larger  metropolitan  areaa,  to  efforts  to  pro- 
mote Interlocal  cooperaUon  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis  in  specific  problem  areas.  In  the  first 
category  is  the  1061  report  dealing  with  gov- 
ernmental structure  organizations,  and  plan- 
iilng  cited  earlier,  and  such  others  as 
"Alternative  Approaches  to  Governmental 
Reorganization  In  Metropolitan  Areas" 
(1962).  "Factors  Affecting  Voter  Reactions 
to  Government  Reorganization  in  Metropoli- 
tan Areas"  (1962),  "Performance  of  Urban 
runctlons:  Local  and  Area  wide"  (1963),  and 
"The  Problem  of  Special  Districts  In  Ameri- 
can Government"  (1964).  The  latest  report 
'»*iied  by  the  Commission  bearing  on  this 
question  was  "Metropolitan  Social  and  Eco- 


nomic  Disparities:    Implications  for  Inter- 
governmental Relations"   (1966). 

The  pattern  here  may  be  significant.  The 
first  report  came  close  to  advocating  area- 
wide  metropolitan  government  as  the  pre- 
ferred organizational  form  for  dealing  with 
metropolitan  problems.  This  writer  would 
guess  that  the  Commission  stopped  short  of 
an  explicit  recommendation  to  this  effect 
for  practical  political  reasons.  The  two  re- 
ports issued  in  1962  reflected  much  the  same 
outlook,  but  wita  less  confldence  in  the  pos- 
sibilities for  creating  anything  approaching 
metropolitan  government.  The  following 
year,  the  emphasis  of  the  Commission's  pub- 
lication shifted  to  the  development  of  ra- 
tional criteria  for  determining  the  proper 
allocation  of  specific  public  functions  within 
the  xomplex  of  local  governments  in  the 
metropolitan  area,  probably  in  recognition 
that  overarching  metropolitan  governments 
were  not  emerging,  and  that  the  case  for 
even  limited  governments  of  this  kind  would 
have  to  be  made,  repeatedly  and  in  closely 
reasoned  fashion.  The  1963  study  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  dealing  with  the  proliferation 
of  special  districts,  treating  that  prolifera- 
tion as  an  unhappy,  if  very  real,  attempt  to 
meet  urban  needs  in  a  fragmented  way." 
Finally,  the  1966  study  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic di^arlties  recognizes  that  serious  ef- 
forts at  metropolitan  area  coordination  and 
equalization  must  come  from  the  outside, 
particularly  from  the  States. 

The  1966  study  is  the  most  ambitious  one 
published  by  the  Commission  to  date,  not  so 
much  for  the  data  it  provides,  but  because  of 
the  analysis  of  that  data  and  the  implications 
of  its  recommendations.  F^irst,  the  study 
clearly  points  out  that  generalizations  about 
metropolitan  areas  based  on  the  situation  in 
the  Northeastern  megalopolis  are  not  accu- 
rate for  most  of  the  Nation's  SMSA's.  or  even 
for  a  majority  of  those  living  in  SMSA's, 
thus  adding  a  healthy  dose  of  sectional  per- 
spective to  the  consideration  of  metropolitan 
problems.  Second,  the  erstwliile  disparities 
between  central  cities  and  suburbs  are  shown, 
on  the  basis  of  the  statistical  evidence,  to  be 
much  less  important  than  heretofore  imag- 
ined. Beyond  that,  the  Commission  builds 
a  series  of  recommendations  for  Government 
action  to  reduce  the  very  real  social  dls- 
I>arlties  that  do  exist.  The  recommendations 
must  be  taken  as  expressions  of  a  conviction 
that  the  role  of  Government  as  equalizer 
transcends  questions  of  intergovernmental 
relations.  The  cautious  presentation  in  the 
report  leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Commission  was  quite  aware  of  this. 

The  emphasis  in  other  reports  dealing  with 
metropolitan  problems  is  designed  to  stimu- 
late the  States  and  the  Federal  Government 
in  their  efforts  to  strengthen  local  govern- 
ment, to  encourage  areawlde  actions  to  meet 
metropolitan  problems,  and  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  in  which  general-purpose  local  gov- 
ernments may  act.  Overall,  the  Commission's 
recommendations  are  conventional  ones,  sup- 
ported by  solid  data  but  offering  few  new 
points  of  departure  to  excite  opposition  or. 
for  that  matter,  to  capture  the  imagination. 
The  only  deviations  from  conventionality 
come  where  the  Commission's  own  research 
forces  it  to  modify  conventional  views.  In 
its  report  on  mass  transportation,  for  ex- 
ample, it  accepts  and  repeats  a  highly  con- 
ventional statement  that  "the  typical  grid 
arrangement  of  streets  tends  to  limit  vehicu- 
lar flows  at  best  to  a  halting,  stop-and-go 
rhythm,"  only  to  continue  its  analysis  by 
showing  that  no  other  pattern  has  proved  to 


,^  ^*  Overlapping  In  the  United  States 
1964,"  July  1964,  p.  3. 
"Ibid. 


"  See  Wright,  op.  cit.,  pp.  200-201  for  dis- 
cussion of  the  Commission's  commitment  to 
strengthening  general  purpose  local  govern- 
ments headed  by  elected  officials  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  perpetuation  and  expansion  of 
functionally  oriented  officials  and  agencies. 


be  any  different  In  securing  Improved  traffio 
flow." 

The  ACIR  and  the  States 

The  concern  of  the  Conunission  for 
strengthening  the  States  is  clear  in  almost 
every  one  of  its  reports.  This  In  good  part 
reflects  the  ACIR  staff's  sound  empirical  un- 
derstanding of  the  central  role  of  the  States 
as  the  keystones  in  the  Federal  arch.  In 
addition  to  the  conventional  recommenda- 
tions for  administrative  reorganization  for 
more  effective  State  government  and  tax  re- 
form to  increase  State  revenues,  the  Commis- 
sion strongly  urges  greater  State  involvement 
in  such  metropolitan  problems  as  mass  trans- 
it, interlocal  cooperation,  urban  redevelop- 
ment, and  even  local  zoning  where  the  po- 
lice power  Is  being  used  for  discrimination. 

In  all  this  the  Commission  at  least  hints 
that  current  Federal  policies  of  bypassing 
the  States  to  deal  directly  with  the  big  cities 
fall  short  of  the  best  course  of  action,  even 
where  it  accepts  such  policies  as  the  inevi- 
table result  of  the  States'  failure  to  assert 
themselves  in  the  urban  fleld."  Overall,  the 
Commission  has  consistently  advanced  the 
still  radical  notion  that  the  States  and  the 
cities  are  strengthened  through  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  involving  them  both. 

ACIR  concern  for  the  States  is  by  no  means 
doctrinaire.  In  the  controversy  regarding 
categorical  versus  block  grams  In  the  public 
health  and  welfare  fields,  for  example,  the 
Commission  has  sought  to  flnd  a  middle 
ground  that  would  leave  Intact  the  Federal 
power  to  set  national  goals  while  allowing 
State  Governors  to  transfer  funds,  \mder 
prescribed  conditions,  to  meet  particular 
needs.  Such  a  middle  ground  solution, 
which  would  use  Federal  grants  to  strengthen 
the  elected  chief  executive  of  the  State's  gen- 
eral government,  and  would  thus  reduce  the 
tendency  of  grants  to  fragment  State  gdtfern- 
ment  along  functional  lines,  is  typical  of 
ACIR. 

Similarly,  the  Commission  attacked  ths 
question  of  State  legislative  apportionment 
as  soon  as  Baker  v.  Carr  was  decided  (time- 
liness is  one  of  the  ACIR's  working  goals). 
"Apportionment  of  State  Legislatures,"  the 
December  1962  report,  is  notable  for  its  con- 
cern with  the  historical  patterns  of  appor- 
tionment in  the  States  and  for  Its  recom- 
mendations that  the  States  apportion  both 
houses  of  their  legislatures  on  a  population 
basis  even  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  they  must." 

The  annual  report 
Under  its  basic  legislation,  the  Commlssloo 
is  required  to  submit  an  annual  report  to 
the  President  every  January  31  In  the  man- 
ner of  other  permanent  boards,  commis- 
sions, and  councils.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  drafters  of  the  legislation 
intended  this  report  to  be  a  major  public 
statement  comparable  to  that  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers.  Perhaps  because  the 
Commission  was  particularly  a  congressional 
creation  and  has  never  enjoyed  signiflcant 
Presidential  support,  its  report  has  not  de- 
veloped p>ast  that  of  an  ordinary  anntial  ac- 
counting of  its  activities."  For  the  first 
3  years,  the  annual  reports  were  confined 
to  such  things,  as  budget,  staff  changes,  and 
summaries  of  Commission  actions  during  tJie 
preceding  year.     Beginning  with  the  fouith 


)'  "Intergovernmental  Responsibilities  for 
Mass  Transportation  Facilities  and  So^ices 
in  Metropolitan  Areas,"  p.  6  ff. 

"See,  for  example,  the  statement  describ- 
ing the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  in 
the  ACIR's  Sixth  Annual  Report,  Jan.  31, 
1966.  p.  2. 

"Reynolds  v.  Sims,  374  U.S.  802  (1988), 

•"See  Wright,  op.  cit.  for  an  account  of 
the  Commission's  creation  and  its  relations 
with  the  White  House. 
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annual  report  In  1963,  a  brief  gummary  of 
no  more  than  a  page  or  two  outlining  the 
significant  events  affecting  Intergovernmen- 
tal relations  In  the  previous  year  has  been 
included. 

The  author  strongly  believes  that  the  edu- 
catlve  role  of  the  Commission  would  be 
enhanccd..lf  its  annual  report  could  be  de- 
veloped Into  an  Important  State  paper.  Con- 
sidering the  difficulties  In  attracting  public 
attention  to  the  problems  of  Intergovern- 
mental relations,  the  public  presentation  of 
a  comprehensive  report  to  the  President 
each  year,  one  that  would  analyze  the  cur- 
rent problems  of  Intergovernmental  rela- 
tions "and  predict  trends  could  be  the  best 
way  to  secure  a  wider  audience  for  the  Com- 
mission's work  Properly  clone,  it  might  even 
earn  a  few  minutes  on  the  network  news- 
casts that  blanket  the  Nation  every  evening 
and  which  are  notably  reivictant  to  discuss 
such  problems  unless  they  Involve  riots  In 
the  streets  Should  a  report  of  this  scope 
evolve,  the  Commission  might  find  It  appro- 
priate to  transmit  it  formally  to  the  Gover- 
nors as  well  as  to  the  President,  a  gesture 
entirely  possible  under  the  terms  of  Its  en- 
abling act. 

CENUtAI.   TENDENCIES    AND    LARGER    QTTESTIONS 

The  thrust  of  the  ACIR's  work  has  fol- 
lowed along  the  lines  set  out  for  it  by  earlier 
efforts  to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem^  of 
Intergovernmental  collaboration.  Inconspic- 
uously and  without  fanfare,  it  has  «ought  to 
clarify  the  historical  record  as  to  the  peren- 
nlal  necessity  for  Intergoveriunental  collabo- 
ration. Returning  to  the  spirit  of  the  first 
Governors'  conference.  It  has  sought  to  stim- 
ulate elected  officials  to  take  an  active  con- 
cern In  the  problems  of  intergovernmental 
relations  so  as  to  overcome  some  of  the  func- 
tional fragmentation  that  has  developed 
from  piecemeal  programming  In  order  to 
strengthen  general -purpose  governments  at 
all  levels. 

In  Its  publications.  a£  In  Its  deliberations, 
the  ACIR  iidheres  closely  to  the  mandate  to 
conslde.'  pructical  problems  of  Intergovern- 
meutrt!  relations  ■within  the  (rumework  of 
the  Constitution"  It*  members  and  staff 
avoid  contact  with  larger  theoretical  quM- 
tlons  and  couch  their  ideas  in  solid  terms  of 
conventional  wisdom  Yet  the  Commlasloa 
has  a  viewpoint  which  can  be  abstracted 
from  Its  publications  by  any  who  care  to 
make  the  effort. 

This  viewpoint  Is  traditional  In  Its  honest 
appreciation  of  the  existing  federal  structure 
and  deep  concern  for  the  federal  system,  but 
it  is  also  radical  in  its  equally  honest  and 
open  commitmer.t  to  per-vaslve.  permanent, 
and  institutionalized  Intergovernmental  col- 
laboration To  the  Ccmmtsslon.  coop)er8tlve 
federalism  Is  real  and  i^^f-^  Its  concern  Is  to 
•nak?  the  croperative  system  work  for  the 
aeneftt  f.f  all  levels  of  government:  »> 

"The  Comn'.lss!<^n  believes  that  the  years 
ahead  preeen;  serlius  challenges  to  all  levels 
>f  a;overrmi.'nt  and  that  If  our  governmental 
system  Is  to  prove  equal  to  these  tasks,  the 
resources  of  each  level  must  be  utilized  to 
the  highest  degree  of  effectiveness.  The 
Osmml.sslon  Is  therefore  dedicated  to 
streiiffthening  this  cooperative  federalism' 
:>v  enabling  local  and  State  sovernments  to 
t.lav  their  full  part,  alongside  the  National 
Gv  vt'rnmen;,  especiallv  now  when  Interna- 
tiona! tension,  rapid  papulation  irrowth.  and 
marked  technoicjglcal  change  are  increasing 
the  ta.sks  and  responsibilities  of  goverrunent 
at  all  levels" 

In  this  respect  the  Commission's  work  re- 
flecus  the  new  thought  about  American  fo<l- 
eralLsm  Acceptnv-  the  validity  i>f  Uie  com- 
pact that  established  the  Federal  sharing  of 
power  In  the  first  place,  it  Is  willing  to  em- 
brace the  principles  of  partnership  that  In- 


evitably flow  from  a  compact  relationship. 
It  consistently  argues  that,  properly  Imple- 
mented. Intergovernmental  sharing  strength- 
ens all  levels  of  government  and  the  demo- 
cratic process  generally. 

As  the  foregoing  quotation  Indicates,  the 
Commission  takes  an  activist  attitude  to- 
ward the  role  of  government  In  American  so- 
ciety. This  is  clearly  reflected  in  its  ref>orts, 
which  not  only  support  the  greater  Involve- 
ment of  all  governments  In  each  other's  af- 
fairs but  greater  governmental  Involvement 
In  heretofore  private  activities.  Urban  mass 
transit  is  a  case  In  point,  but  the  Commis- 
sion's recent  concern  with  social  and  econom-, 
ic  disparities  in  metropolitan  areas  Is  even 
more  far  reaching  in  this  regard. 

The  Commission  accepts  the  idea  that  there 
Is  a  delicate  balance  between  the  division  of 
powers  and  respKjnsibllitles  among  the  con- 
stituent governments  in  the  Federal  system 
which  must  be  preserved  In  the  face  of  grow- 
ing governmental  responsibilities  and  an  un- 
even distribution  of  governmental  resources. 
Within  the  context  of  cooperative  federalism, 
the  Commission  holds  that  "civil  government 
In  the  United  States  is  primarily  a  State  and 
local  responsibility."  Hence,  Its  recommen- 
dations are  designed  to  strengthen  the  States 
and  localities  In  their  dlscheo'ge  of  that  re- 
si>on8lblllty.  The  Federal  role  In  the  system 
Is  vital,  primarily  as  supporter  and  stimulator 
of  State  and  local  activities.  The  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  assures  that  Its 
presence  will  be  strongly  felt  wherever  It  Is 
active.  The  Commission  further  believes 
that  it  Is  possible  to  use  Federal  power  to 
achieve  nationwide  reforms  which  can 
strengthen  State  and  local  governments  by 
Increasing  their  capacity  to  act. 

On  reviewing  the  printed  works  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  author  was  struck  by  the  way  in 
which  the  attitudes  reflected  In  those  works 
were  reminiscent  of  the  outlook  of  the  old 
Progressives.  Activist  In  Its  orientation  to- 
ward government,  positive  In  Its  commit- 
ment to  social  welfare  prog^rams,  seriously 
Interested  in  designing  governmental  insti- 
tutions that  are  politically  responsible  to  the 
people,  and  vitally  concerned  with  the  main- 
tenance of  non-centralized  government  as  a 
means  to  promote  and  preserve  free  popular 
government,  the  Commission  appears  to  be 
an  Important  heir  to  a  tradition  that  has 
virtually  disappeared  from  public  view  In 
face  of  the  more  exciting  arguments  between 
quasl-collectlvlsts  and  neo-lndivlduallsts. 
The  Progressive  tradition  Is  a  decent  one  that 
deserves  better  treatment.  Thus  it  is  doubly 
unfortunate  that  so  much  of  what  the  Com- 
mission has  to  say  Is  necessarily  bottled  up 
In  technical  repwrts. 

During  Its  first  6  years,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergoveriunental  Relations  has 
successfully  established  Itself  as  an  Intelli- 
gent and  important  voice,  concerned  with 
timely  questions,  and  predisposed  to  apply- 
ing the  best  analytical  techniques  to  ex- 
amine them.  Practitioners  and  scholars  alike 
are  finding  Its  publications  sound  and  use- 
ful. Though  It  Is  still  heard  by  all  too  few, 
even  among  those  who  should  be  listening, 
the  quality  of  Its  work  Is  attracting  more 
attention  and — more  Important — Is  begin- 
ning to  get  results  In  National  and  State 
legislative  halls. 


"  ACIR,  -bird  annual  report,  Jan.  31,  1863, 
pp.  1-2. 


AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  NEW 
ECONOMICS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr,  Qilligan] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
term  "new  economics"  is  receiving  In- 
creased  attention  by  our  people.  An 
article  which  describes  It  has  been  writ- 
ten for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
by  Savllle  R.  Davis.  I  think  the  article 
is  very  informative  and  recommend  it  to 
my  colleagues. 

The  new  economics  centers  on  the  con- 
cept that  our  National  Government 
should  provide  private  business  with  con- 
ditions that  favor  a  rising  and  well-dis- 
tributed prosperity  but  should  be  pre- 
pared to  do  something  to  protect  people 
from  the  excesses  of  boom  and  crash  in 
our  modem  industrial  system. 

As  Mr.  Davis  puts  it,  the  new  economics 
describes  for  the  National  Government  a 
task  of  not  accepting  tragedy  but  of  ad- 
justing to  do  something  about  it.  It  seeks 
a  balance  of  the  entire  economy  during 
steady  growth. 

His  article  follows: 

An  Outline  or  the  New  Economics 
(By  SavlUe  R.Davis) 
Washington. — Talks  around  Washington 
with  friends,  doubters,  and  foes  of  the  new 
economic  order  produce  reasons  for  hope 
and  reasons  for  concern.  They  begin  with 
an  explanation  of  the  new  economics — a 
composite  that  will  satisfy  no  one  group. 
But  for  the  Interested  citizen.  It  may  suffice. 

rrs  ORIGIN 

It  begins  with  the  obvious  breakdown  of 
the  old  theory  that  the  economic  system  was 
best  left  alone.  That  It  had  built-in  eco- 
nomic stabilizers.  That  In  a  market  econ- 
omy,   any    excess    would    soon    right    Itself. 

It  turned  out  that  the  modern  Industrial 
system  righted  Itself  only  by  extremely  pain- 
ful boom  and  crash,  with  human  and  social 
costs  that  became  unbearable. 

ITS  REASONING 

That  these  "wide,  self-aggravating  swings 
in  total  demand"  could  be  corrected,  without 
going  over  Into  Socialist  planning,  'When 
demand  and  spyendlng  threatened  to  collapse, 
enough  new  buying  power  could  be  Intro- 
duced Into  the  system  to  offset  It.  And 
later,  when  the  stimulated  system  threatened 
to  spill  over  Into  inflation,  the  total  demand 
could  be  contracted  by  opposite  means. 

A  small  correction  up  or  down,  at  the  right 
time  In  advance  of  trouble,  could  have  a  big 
effect  on  the  whole  system — Just  as  a  small 
turn  of  the  steering  wheel  of  a  truck  could 
avert  what  otherwise  would  grow  into  a  big 
and  damaging  skid. 

ITS  TOOLS 

One  is  supposed  to  be  voluntary  but  isn't— 
the  use  of  Government  guldeposts  for  new 
wage  contracts  and  for  prices.  They  should 
be  kept  in  line  with  Increases  In  produc- 
tivity— 3.2  percent  at  the  moment,  says  the 
Government. 

Another  is  traditional,  but  still  of  the 
utmost  Importance:  the  ability  to  loosen  or 
tighten  credit  through  the  banks. 

The  last  Is  the  most  powerful  and  the  key 
to  the  new  system.  It  Is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's ability  to  have  either  a  positive 
or  negative  net  effect  on  the  economy.  It 
does  this  by  adjusting  what  It  puts  into  the 
economy  through  spending,  so  that  It's  either 
greater  or  less  than  what  It  takes  out  of 
the  economy  through  taxes.  This  Is  called 
fiscal  policy. 

NEW  TACK  FAVORED 

This  much  seems  reasonable  at  first  hear- 
ing.   But  then  come  the  two  shockers. 

First,  It  had  always  been  considered  good 
moralltv.  In  time  of  economic  trouble,  for 
the  Ooveniment  to  tighten  its  belt,  cut  Its 
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spending,  balance  its  budget.  This  Is  what 
an  Individual  has  to  do,  unless  he  has  money 
In  the  bank  or  other  resources  to  tide  him 
over. 

But,  said  the  new  economics,  a  national 
government  ought  to  do  precisely  the  oppo- 
site. Its  task  Is  not  to  accept  tragedy  and 
adjust  to  It  but  to  do  something. 

If  the  body  economic  is  acutely  mal- 
nourished, it  should  not  be  further  starved 
but  fed,  so  as  to  regain  Its  strength.  And 
the  National  Government — so  the  economists 
say— Is  not  helpless  like  a  bankrupt  Indi- 
vidual. It  has  the  resources  to  tide  the 
country  over. 

Resources  from  where? 

This  leads  to  the  second  shocker.  When 
the  Government  runs  a  deficit  deliberately. 
In  time  of  expected  recession.  In  order  to  feed 
an  undernourished  economy.  It  adds  to  the 
national  debt. 

If  this  were  carried  to  excess,  the  econo- 
mists concede,  the  result  could  be  bad.  But 
short  of  excess,  the  long-term  credit  of  the 
National  Government  Is  good.  It  has  the  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  behind  It.  It  should 
be  able  to  borrow  against  Its  future,  in  time 
of  great  need,  to  help  the  present.  Provided 
it  Isn't  being  overdoiy. 

LESS    or    A    BTTRDEN 

Here  comes  the  surprise  for  those  who 
haven't  studied  the  subject. 

It  isn't  being  overdone,  the  economists 
say.  By  any  measurement  that  counts,  the 
national  debt  has  steadily  become  less  of  a 
burden  on  the  country  dvirlng  the  fKJStwar 
era.    Much  less. 

This  is  one  of  those  surprises  to  the  g^eneral 
public — like  the  fact  that  the  huge  postwar 
farm  surpluses,  piled  up  In  storage  at  public 
expense,  have  largely  evaporated  without 
people's  noticing  It. 

The  national  debt,  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  was  more  than  I  year's  national 
Incopie,    That  wsis  about  20  years  ago. 

Today  It  Is  less  than  half  of  1  year's  na- 
tional Income. 

It's  as  If  an  Individual  did  a  good  deal 
better  than  double  his  income,  while  the 
mortgage  on  his  bouse  went  up  by  less  than 
one-fifth.  And  the  burden  of  the  debt  on 
bis  income  diminished  by  more  than  half. 

Or  compare  the  debt  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment with  that  of  industry.  Businessmen 
use  debt  and  borrowing  like  capital — as  part 
of  their  Investment  In  doing  business.  Cor- 
porate debt  multiplied  by  more  than  five 
times  since  the  war — and  profits  rose  by  three 
and  one-half  times.  That's  very  good 
business. 

U.S.    DEBTS    LOOKS    CONSERVATIVE 

But  While  corporate  debt  was  multiplying 
by  five,  the  national  debt  of  the  United 
States  went  up  by  only  19  percent.  That's 
at  a  rate  of  20  times  slower.  The  two  kinds 
of  debt  are  not  strictly  comparable.  But  the 
striking  conservatism  of  the  national  debt 
by  comparison  with  the  private  Is  considered 
significant. 

Why  has  the  national  debt  of  the  United 
States  gone  up  by  less  than  1  percent  a  year. 
In  the  postwar  period,  while  the  general 
public  thought  the  Increase  was  relatively 
huge?  Because  the  Government  keeps  its 
books  by  three  methods,  and  the  public  em- 
phasizes one  which  make  the  deficit  always 
seem  larger  than  In  fact  It  turns  out  to  be. 

These  answers,  given  by  the  economists  to 
the  chief  points  of  criticism  raised  by  the 
old  economics,  are  now  widely  imderstood 
by  Insiders,  and  by  students.  The  general 
public  Is  only  beginning  to  hear  them  now. 

But  to  state  the  case  for  the  new  economics 
fairly,  a  much  broader  view  and  a  different 
vocabulary  is  necessary. 

The  real  issue,  the  econotnlsts  say.  Is  not 
the  narrow  one  of  national  budget  deficit  or 
balance.  It  Is  the  balance  of  the  entire 
economy.  The  aim  of  businessmen  as  well 
as  of  the  White  House  should  be  to  keep  the 


economy  In  what  might  be  called  a  dynamic 
equilibrium,  moving  ahead  with  a  lively  but 
stable  growth  rate  which  does  not  spill  over 
Into  the  excess  kind  of  boom  that  makes  for 
crash^l 

And  to  provide  Jobs  and  careers  for  the 
people. 

GROWTH    IS   THE    KET 

This  Is  the  whole  economic  picture,  of 
which  the  Federal  budget  Is  only  one  part, 
the  argument  goes.  At  its  core  are  incentive 
and  enterprise,  which  beget  growth. 

The  only  way  to  keep  these  peculiarly 
American  virtues  thoroughly  alive  and  kick- 
ing Is  to  keep  as  much  of  a  market  economy 
as  possible,  under  modern  conditions,  and 
always  to  have  an  enticing  outlook  for  sta- 
bility and  profit.  This  means  leaving  the 
private  sector  as  much  alone  as  the  Govern- 
ment can — so  It  can  push  ahead  and  take 
risks  and  Iron  out  mistakes  and  correct  Itself 
as  needed. 

Looked  at  In  this  way,  the  function  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  new  economic 
order,  is  to  give  private  business  favorable 
conditions  for  a  rising  and  well-diffused 
prosperity,  and  then  stand  by  to  make  cor- 
rections If  this  properly  tinplanned  economy 
begins  to  get  out  of  kilter,  either  going  too 
slow  or  too  fast. 

This  puts  Government  budgetmaklng 
(apart  from  the  question  of  controlling  waste 
expenditure  which  Is  always  with  tis)  In  a 
much  larger  context.  It  Is  one  of  a  number 
of  tools  for  adjusting  the  carburetor  and 
arranging  for  the  Intelligent  use  of  throttle 
and  brakes. 

These  tools  Include  (1)  lesser  maneuvers 
like  price  and  wage  guldeposts,  (2)  loosening 
or  tightening  credit,  and  (3)  most  powerful 
of  all,  adding  to  the  total  level  of  private 
and  public  expenditure,  or  subtracting  from 
It,  in  order  to  keep  total  demand  In  good 
relation  to  total  supply. 

The  last  of  these,  the  newest  blockbuster 
weapon  added  to  the  national  armory  for 
averting  boom  or  crash.  Includes  the  raising 
or  lowering  of  taxes  (what  the  Government 
takes  out  of  the  economy)  and  exp>endltures 
(what  the  Government  plows  back  Into  the 
economy). 

CONTROLS    PROVOKE   CAUTION 

Critics  call  these  Government  controls  and 
are  wary  of  them.  The  defending  economists 
are  wary  of  them  too,  but  they  define  them 
differently : 

If  the  vast  private  sector  of  the  economy 
(seven  times  larger  than  the  Government 
sector)  Is  to  be  left  as  free  as  possible  under 
a  system  of  Incentive  and  enterprise,  then 
somebody  has  to  be  ready — obviously  the 
Government — to  do  some  steering  when  the 
uncontrolled  chariot  starts  to  careen  to  right 
or  left.  The  past  has  proved,  the  economists 
say,  that  the  chariot  cannot  otherwise  right 
Itself  without  first  going  through  an  acci- 
dent with  heavy  cost,  drastic  repairs,  and 
loss  of  distance  traveled. 

If  the  argument  stopped  here,  the  new 
economics  would  have  It  easy.  It  sounds 
like  a  kind  of  engineering. 

But  It  so  happens  that  the  economists 
need  a  flexible  system,  a  fluid  situation.  If 
they  are  to  give  the  economy  a  nudge  here 
and  a  restraint  there,  and  expect  It  to 
respond. 

They  don't  have  this  kind  of  flexibility. 

First,  there  is  always  the  rigidity  of  the 
balance-of-paymente  problem.  As  everyone 
knows,  the  United  States  has  been  steadUy 
losing  gold.  This  is  partly  due  to  many  over- 
seas commitments,  partly  because  Important 
reforms  are  overdue  In  the  world  trade  and 
currency  system. 

The  President  has  to  keep  one  eye  on  the 
gold  outflow — which  calls  for  cooling  down 
that  part  of  the  economy  that  deals  with 
exporting  and  foreign  Investment — whenever 
he  wants  to  heat  up  and  stimulate  the  do- 
mestic part  of  the  economy. 


These  are  mutually  contradictory  controls, 
much  of  the  time.  Each  one  tends  to  spoU 
the  other.     And  neither  can  be  Ignored, 

Then  there  is  the  so-called  cost-push  infla- 
tion. This  is  a  recent,  sfrontaneous  Invention 
within  the  American  system.  Big  indtistry 
and  big  labor,  which  had  been  kept  In  con- 
flict through  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
changed  their  tune  as  high  prosperity  set  In. 
They  sudjlenly  discovered  they  could  agree 
on  continuously  i-lslng  wage  and  price 
levels — as  long  as  consumers  In  the  United 
States  were  unorganized  and  could  not  stop 
it. 

So  wage  contracts  and  prices  have  steadUy 
gone  up.  The  ancient  glory  and  dynamic  of 
the  American  competitive  system — by  which 
prices  were  constantly  lowered  In  order  to 
create  new  customers  and  expand  markets — 
seem  to  have  been  forgotten  by  much  of  the 
economy.  This  created  a  massive  inflexi- 
bility at  the  heart  of  the  American  systefia^ 

WAR  HEATS  THE  ECONOMY  1 

It  was  chiefly  to  deal  with  this  expedient 
that  the  wage-price  guldeposts  were  Invented 
by  the  economists  and  the  Government. 
Otherwise,  if  the  Government  merely  applied 
overall  measures  of  credit  and  budget  and 
tax  policy  in  time  of  Inflation,  to  drain  oB 
the  excess  demand,  these  measures  might 
never  penetrate  into  this  thick-walled  citadel 
that  parts  of  Industry  and  labor  had  built 
in  the  center  of  the  economy  to  insulate 
themselves  so  they  could  do  as  they  pleased 
on  the  inside. 

Another  factor  beyond  the  control  of  econ- 
omists Or  Government  is  war.  Everyone 
understands  that  Vietnam  is  one  of  the  big 
factors  heating  up  the  American  economy 
today. 

But  so.  too,  in  a  'semlwartlme  atmosphere 
at  home,  is  another  factor.  Other  sectors 
of  labor  and  Industry,  including  small  busi- 
nesses and  retail  traders  and  huge  super- 
market chains,  have  suddenly  caught  onto 
the  cost-push  idea,  lured  as  they  are  by  the 
seemingly  endless  supplies  of  money  In  the 
consumer's  pocket  in  this  age  of  rapidly  ex- 
panding prosperity,  and  the  almost  careless- 
ness with  which  much  of  it  Is  flung  into 
the  tUls. 

A  whole  new  area  of  updraft  has  increased 
the  pressure  on  prices.  Is  this  a  rigidity,  or 
will  it  respond  to  the  moves  of  the  new 
economics? 

Then  comes  the  most  baffling  of  the  prob- 
lems afBlctlng  the  economists:  politics.  It 
opens  up  a  wilderness  of  conflicting  Interests, 
personalities,  political  myths,  and  maneu- 
vers of  vote  getting,  the  conflict  of  competing 
empires  within  the  Federal  Government, 
which  ought  not  to  concern  the  economists 
who  advise  the  President. 

But  it  does  and  must. 

The  moment  the  President's  Coimcil  of 
Economic  Advisers  turns  from  analysis  to 
policymaking,  it  finds  Itself  Inextricably  deep 
in  politics. 

CONGRESS  DKEPLT  INVOLVED 

Congress,  for  example,  doesn't  want  to 
yield  up  any  of  Its  prerogative  in  taxing. 
This  is  a  profoundly  political  matter.  Yet 
it  also  Is  the  most  powerful  tool  of  the  new 
economics. 

What  to  do?  President  Kennedy  asked  for 
a  tax  reduction  and  it  came  a  year  and  a  half 
later.  President  Johnson  got  a  lesser  cut, 
to  be  sure,  but  more  quickly. 

The  economists  need  to  act  in  advance  of 
crisis,  if  the  swings  of  maladjustment  are  to 
be  kept  narrow,  How  can  the  politicians 
arrange  to  move  fast  enovigh?  Will  Oon- 
grefis  let  go,  even  partly?     Should  it? 

As  for  the  wage-price  guldeposts,  they  are 
half  burled  in  a  sea  of  politics,  and  the  waves 
are   getting   higher. 

Nobody  really  like  these  guldeposts.  There 
is  no  precedent  or  constitutional  base  for 
them. 
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They  Involve  headlong  and  often  naflty 
claahes  between  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  big  corporatlonB.  and  big  iab<jr 
unions,  which  are  bad  bualneM  and  bad 
politics  by  any  recltonlng. 

They  produce  maneuver  and  deception  and 
strong-arm  tai:tlc«  concealed  In  sheep's  cloth- 
ing, m  a  matter  which  ought  to  be  technical 
and  Imparltal  and  ought  not  to  put  such 
strains  on  the  White  House-business- labor 
relationship 

They  annoy  labor,  which  sees  them  a«  a 
weapon  to  maintain  the  status  quo;  Wagee 
are  bolted  onto  an  escalator  that  moves  up- 
ward at  an  average  speed  of  3  2  percent  (or 
whatever  the  average  productivity  increaae 
Is  in  any  year)  and  can  never  come  nearer  to 
a  big  Increase  In  profit*. 

AN     IMPOVISED    COUHSr 

They  annoy  business,  because  any  Gov- 
ernment interference  with  prices  is  an  In- 
terference with  the  "free  market   " 

The  gnldepoets  smack  of  controls  by  in- 
direction, In  a  society  which  abhors  economic 
controls  They  are  an  Improvised  course  be- 
tween the  twin  shoals  of  doing  nothing  and 
of  using  stronger  measures  and  doing  too 
much.  There  is  nothing  nice  about  them, 
except  that  they  are  the  only  way  yet  devised 
of  doing  a  necessary  Job. 

Unless  there  Is  some  such  way  of  coping 
with  cost-push  Inflation,  unless  there  Is  some 
semi  voluntary  way  to  restrain  the  colled  steel 
of  Inflation  now,  before  It  leaps  out  of  con- 
trol then  much  more  unpleasant  and  dras- 
tic steps  win  have  to  be  taken  later 

As  one  economist  here  said.  "What  would 
you  do.  if  you  were  one  of  the  PrMldent's 
advisers'  You'd  try  to  make  the  childe- 
posts  work  "  Or  And  something  ebse  to  do 
the  Job 

Then  there  are  political  problems  directly 
afTectlng  the  community  of  economists  them- 
selves. They  often  don't  agree  on  what 
should  be  done. 

To  be  sure,  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  has  a  record  of  acting  aa  a 
unit  In  its  brief  postwar  orbit,  and  the  strains 
between  it  and  the  Treasury  and  Federal  Re- 
nerve  Board  have  probably  been  lesa  than 
what  wiiB  publicized. 

POI.ICIKS    NJT    ECONOMICS 

Also.  Representative  WrLBUn  D  Mnxs, 
Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  the  mcist  powerful 
flg-.ire  In  the  field  of  Ux  legislation  as  chair- 
man of  tjie  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, has  a  record  of  deep  devotion  and 
statesmanship  in  reconciling  political  forces 
and  helping  the  new  economic  experiment  to 
be  made  He  had  had  to  put  off  his  great 
desire,  reform  of  the  many  Inequitable  tax 
laws,  to  get  the  other,  still  bigger  show  on 
the    road 

Nevertheless,  despite  much  statesmanship 
and  willingness  to  change  opinions  on  the 
part  of  Congreas  and  the  Government  de- 
partmenw,  they  have  been  disconcerted  when 
the  economists  argued  among  themselvea 
over  steps  to  be  taken  at  one  point  or  an- 
other And  the  economists  have  been  sim- 
ilarly thrown  off  base  as  they  recognized  the 
Importance  of  the  many  political  resistances, 
Inertias,  limits  on  the  President's  ability  to 
act,  and  the  like. 

Because  they  were  forced  to  take  these 
noneconomlc  forces  into  account,  this  has 
transformed  their  own  Job  of  advising  what 
to  do.  and  when.  Into  an  awkward  mixture  .f 
things  they  understand  and  things  thev 
dont. 

Of  course,  the  disputes  between  economists 
deal  with  the  smaller  advance  decisions  ol 
how  to  guide  the  economy,  and  what  the  tim- 
ing should  be.  IX  big  trouble  came,  the 
economists  would  unite  and  speak  as  a  man : 
"In  Inflation,  pi^l  money  and  credit  out  of 
the   system.      In    recession,    pour    them    In.  " 
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This  has  been  described  as  the  triumph, 
belatedly,  of  the  theories  of  the  British  Econ- 
omist John  Maynard  Keynes.  His  basic  Ideas 
are.  In  fact,  the  starting  point  of  today's 
economic  thinking.  Prom  the  twenties 
through  the  fifties,  they  steadily  gained  the 
support  of  more  theoretical  and  practical 
economists.  Today  there  are  few  dissenters 
on  the  major  lines  of  his  arg-ument  among 
economists. 

Time  magazine  recently  quoted  presi- 
dential candidate  Barry  Goldwater's  chief 
economic  adviser.  Prof.  Milton  Friedman  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  as  saying.  "We  are 
a.l  Keyneslans  now." 

The  Elsenhower.  Kennedy,  and  Johnson 
economic  advisers  broadly  agree.  And  Con- 
gress,  for  several  years  now,  has  accepted  the 
main  outlines  of  the  new  economics.  But 
It  has  done  so  quietly,  not  wishing  to  arouse 
citizens  who  have  been  told  that  Keyes  was 
an  exp>onent  of  socialism.  Bald  TUne  mag- 
azine, typical  of  the  large  circulation  period- 
icals which  are  beginning  to  discuss  this 
subject: 

"Contrary  to  the  Marxist  and  the  Sodal- 
Ista,  Keynes  opposed  government  ownership 
of  Industry  and  fought  those  centralists  who 
would  plan  everything.  (They  wish  to  serve 
not  God  but  the  devil,')  While  he  called  for 
conscious  and  calculated  state  Intervention, 
he  argued  just  as  passionately  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  no  right  to  tamper  with  individ- 
ual freedoms  to  choose  or  change  jobs,  to  buy 
or  sell  goods,  or  to  earn  respectable  profits. 
He  had  tremendous  faith  that  private  men 
could  change,  improve,  and  expand  capital- 
ism." 

POLJCISa    ORXA'TLT     MODZrlES 

The  debate  Is  by  no  means  over  oo  the 
public  level  or  In  the  business  community, 
and  may  be  prematurely  considered  to  be 
largely  past  business  here  In  Washington. 

Today's  new  economics  is  greatly  changed 
In  many  re8p>ects  from  the  p>oUcles  of  Keynes: 
The  American  economic  system  has  Itself  de- 
veloped new  phaaaa.  The  economists  have 
produced  a  modem  "neo-Keyneslan"  ap- 
proach (in  the  phrase  at  economist  Paul 
Samuelson).  All  sorts  of  practical  and  poll- 
tlcskl  problems  have  emerged  as  this  approach 
was  accepted  In  Washington  and  put  to  work. 

Kspeclally  there  are  today's  great  quee- 
ttooa:  Will  the  new  economics  cool  down  the 
boom  It  has  heated  up?  Conversely,  can 
President  Johnson  heat  up  the  good  relations 
he  earlier  bad  with  the  business  community, 
which  have  since  cooled  down?  And  can  the 
p>olitical  leaders  of  the  government  bring 
themselves  to  apply  brakes  as  effectively  as 
they  earlier  stepped  on  the  gas  at  the  debut 
of  the  new  economics? 

To  quote  the  present  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Gardner  Ack- 
ley,  "We're  learning  to  live  with  prosperity. 
And  frankly,  we  don't  know  as  much  about 
managing  prosperity  as  getting  there." 


GOVERNMENT  IN  ACTION 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Parnslit]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rscxxao  and  include 
extraneotu  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
steps  this  administration  and  this  Con- 
gress are  taking  to  give  the  people  a  bet- 
ter chance  to  live  so  they  can  enjoy  lib- 
erty and  pursue  happiness  are  recalled 


most  effectively  in  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Louisville  Times  of  April 
11.  1966. 

The  paper  points  out  that  throughout 
all  ages  It  has  been  easy  to  say  unkind 
things  about  government — no  matter 
whose,  no  matter  what  kind. 

The  paper  mentions  the  fact  that 
"Congress,  through  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  is  seeking  ways  to  make  the 
Nation's  automobiles  safer."  Notes  that 
In  another  area,  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  Is  working  hard  to 
assure  that  the  drug  industry  gives  the 
pubhc  products  that  are  adequately 
tested  and  honestly  labeled. 

Since  others  will  want  to  see  this  timely 
reminder  of  Ooverrunent  in  action,  I 
make  the  editorial  a  part  of  the  Record: 
[Prom  the  Louisville  (Ky.)   "Hmes.  Apr.  U 

1966] 

A  KiKD  Woan  for  Govirnmbnt  That  Dots 

Thinos  roR  Peoplk 

Through  all  the  ages.  Including  this  one, 
a  good  many  unkind  things  have  been  said 
about  government,  no  matter  whose,  no  mat- 
ter what  kind.  Government  has  been  re- 
garded almost  universally  as  being,  at  beet,  a 
necessary  evil. 

Evil  It  may  be,  but  necessary  it  certainly 
Is.  In  recent  days  our  own  Government  has 
been  giving  a  useftU  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  it  Is  necessary:  that  it  Is,  to  put  a 
more  affirmative  face  on  It.  more  than  a 
mechanism  for  collecting  taxes  and  putting 
men  in  the  Army  and  enacting  and  enforcing 
laws,  not  all  of  which  are  of  unquestioned 
wisdom  and  justice. 

In  its  best  moments,  government  does 
things  for  people,  not  just  to  them.  It  ful- 
fills the  role  of  doing  for  people  what  they 
cannot  as  individuals  do  for  themselves. 

At  present  the  Federal  Government  is, 
among  other  things,  taking  very  active  and 
thoroughly  justified  steps  to  try  to  give  the 
people  a  greater  degree  of  protection,  a  better 
chance  to  live  so  they  can  enjoy  liberty  and 
pxirsue  happiness.  In  one  area.  Congress, 
through  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
is  seeking  ways  to  make  the  Nation's  auto- 
mobiles safer.  In  another,  the  Federal  Food 
smd  Drug  Administration  is  working  hard 
(maybe  harder  than  even  before)  to  make 
the  drug  Industry  give  the  public  products 
that  are  adequately  tested  and  honestly 
labeled. 

These,  clearly,  are  two  fields  in  which  the 
average  person  usually  la  unable  to  protect 
himself.  How  many  motorists  are  equipped 
by  training  or  experience  to  recognize  a 
manufacturing  defect  that  might  kill  them? 
Even  if  a  few  motorists  do  suspect  something 
about  their  car,  what  can  they  as  Indi- 
viduals do  about  a  gigantic  Industry  which 
had  displayed  no  burning  passion  to  make 
the  safest  p>o8slble  car? 

The  average  man  la  even  more  helpless 
when  it  comes  to  assessing  the  efficacy  and 
safety  of  the  drugs  he  takes.  He  must  rely 
on  the  knowledge  of  his  doctor  and  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  drtig  manufacturer.  Even  his 
doctor  must  trust  the  drug  companies:  he 
cannot  poaalbly  test  every  drug  himself. 

Government,  of  roisrse  consists  of  a  multi- 
tude of  men  of  differing  philosophies  and 
intereats.  Not  every  Member  of  Congress 
is  an  ardent  crusader  for  greater  automobile 
safety.  Not  every  person  In  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  is  wholly  dedicated  to 
giving  the  public  utmost  protection.  In 
fact,  sometimes  the  original  Impetus  for  such 
campaigns  as  these  comes  from  Individuals 
and  nrKanlzatlons  cut-slde  government. 

Nevertheless,  It  finally  is  the  Government 
which  must  act  if  effective  action  is  to  b« 
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taken.  In  the  drug  and  automobUe  cases, 
we  are  seeing  the  Government— or  segments 
of  the  Government — take  that  kind  of  action. 


PRESIDENT  APPEARS  TO  REVEL  IN 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Fabnslky]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcord  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Rkcord  an  article 
by  J.  A.  Livingston  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  April  4,  1966: 
PRXsmxNT  Appears  To  Rzvxi.  in 
RBSi>ONBiBn.rrr 
(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 
.  "Mr.  President,  you're  trying  to  do  some- 
thing no   President   has   ever   done    before, 
you're    trying    to    create    an    environment 
that  •   •   •." 

Lyndon  Balnea  Johnson  waved  his  hand 
In  an  emphatic  negative  and  said: 

"I  don't  agree.  Every  President  has  to  pro- 
ride  leadership.  I'm  trustee  for  190  million 
people.  I  was  selected.  I  was  not  appointed. 
It's  up  to  me  to  ^keep  the  most-advanced, 
the  most-rewarding  economy  moving  for- 
ward. 

"The  kind  of  economy  we  have  today  is  the 
kind  I've  dreamed  about  since  I  was  a  boy. 
More  than  73  million  jobs.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  Is  the  lowest  in  12  years.  We're 
going  in  the  right  direction — where  a  man 
who  wants  work  can  get  work  and  with  de- 
cent pay. 

"For  the  progress  we've  made  I'm  grateful. 
That  we  can  go  further,  I'm  hopeful.  But 
remember,  3  million  are  unemployed.  We 
have  3  million  to  go." 

The  conversation — it  wasn't  exactly  an  In- 
terview— took  place  in  the  President's  cozy, 
personal  office  in  the  White  House.  The 
President  was  Immaculate — blue  suit  with 
vest,  light  blue  shirt  with  a  blue,  soft  coUar, 
and  dark  tie.  His  smoothly  ironed  French 
cuffs  edged  out  under  his  jacket  sleeves  to 
show  modest  blue  cuff  links  with  the  State 
seal  of  Texas. 

Surely,  he  is  one  of  t^e  world's  best  dressed 
men  and  one  of  the  Taost  vigorovis.  That 
he  ever  had  a  heart  attack  la  difficult  to 
credit.  His  mind  roves  actively,  alertly,  and 
comprehensively.  His  voice  is  loud  and  con- 
adent.  And  he's  at  ease  with — you  get  the 
feeling  that  he  revels  in — responalbility. 

He  has  no  doubt  where  he  stands  and 
where  the  economy  stands.  He  wanta  fur- 
ther gains  in  employment  without  Infla- 
tion. He  doesnt  want  to  sacrlflce  social 
progress. 

By  persuasion,  by  putting  price  advances 
and  economic  trends  in  perspective,  he  hopes 
to  tone  down  demand  and  overexpectation. 

In  that  sense,  he's  strictly  a  conservative 

trying  to  keep  wha*:  has  been  gained  with- 
out  losing  out  to  a  boom. 

Nobody  is  being  shanghaied.  The  Govern- 
ment does  not  teU  businessmen  or  labor 
leaders  what  to  do.  It  is,  however,  his  duty 
and  that  of  his  CouncU  of  Economic  Ad- 
rtsers  to  put  at  the  disposal  of  persons  who 
make  wage  and  prtc?  decUions  the  statistical 
ondlngg  and  judgment  of  the  Government. 
The  wage-price-productivlty  guldeposts  at 
J^2  percent  aren't  Uw.  They're  like  a  sign: 
New  Grass  Planted." 

The  businessman,  the  labor  leader,  and 
you  and  I— «u  of  u»— muat  decide  whether 


we  want  to  destroy  what  has  been  planted. 
Profits  must  be  put  In  perspective  so  that 
the  businessman  can  decide  whether  a  price 
increase  is  necessary  at  a  time  when  Amer- 
ican sons  are  giving  up  lives  in  Vietnam. 
Similarly,  the  individual  worker  ought  to 
be  able  to  measure  whether  union  leaders 
are  asking  too  much  and  thus  adding  to 
living  coats.  Is  a  big  wage  increase  fitting 
when  men  are  on  the  battlefield? 

Again,  I  came  back  to  the  beginning:  "But 
you're  trying  to  develop  a  mood,  you're  try- 
ing to  Influence  decisions  •  •  •." 

Again  the  President  broke  in.  He  la  only 
trying  to  lay  facta  before  men  who  make 
decisions  so  that  they  can  make  good  deci- 
sions. Labor  leaders  and  businessmen 
should  be  helped  to  see  the  economy  in  its 
entirety. 

At  a  Ume  such  as  this,  businessmen  should 
ask  themselves:  Is  this  the  beet  time  to 
expand?  Will  money  be  as  high  priced  and 
as  hard  to  borrow  later  as  now?  What  will  be 
the  status,  the  usefulneaa  of  planta  built 
now  if  Vietnam  spending.  If  war  orders  de- 
cline/ Ulght  it  not  be  less  costly  and  leea 
risky  to  iXMtpwne  construction? 

The  Government  is  setting  an  example. 
The  President  lyas  Issued  orders  to  aU  Cab- 
inet officials  to  review  construction  plans 
with  a  view  to  poetponlng  or  stretching  out 
Federal  or  federaUy  supported  projects. 
Such  renews  wUl  be  made  at  the  beginning 
of  each  quarter. 

The  guldepoeta  have  been  applied  to  pay 
Increases  in  the  Government  and  the  armed 
services. 

And  the  President  la  pleased  that  the  New 
Jersey  Operating  Engineers  Union  finally 
agreed  to  submit  its  recently  negotiated  con- 
tract to  the  arbitration  of  Secretary  of  La- 
bor Willard  Wlrtz.  Undoubtedly,  the  con- 
tract, calUng  for  wage  and  fringe  benefits 
more  than  double  the  3.2-percent  guide- 
post,  wiU  be  rolled  back.  This  should  set 
at  rest  the  Idea  that  the  administration 
only  operates  against  corporations  on  price 
Increases. 

Here  Is  the  economic  shape  up:  The  Viet- 
nam budget  is  up  about  »6  billion  from  last 
year.  The  total  output  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices— the  gross  national  product — will  in- 
crease this  year  by  about  $60  billion.  And 
Federal  outlays  aside  from  Vietnam  will  re- 
main approximately  stable.  Consequently, 
there  will  be  944  billion  more  in  goods  and 
servioee  for  the  civilian  economy. 

For  the  economy  to  overheat,  the  con- 
sumer, the  businessman  and  State  and  local 
governments  wiU  have  to  buy  more  than 
$44  billion  above  last  year:  they  vrtll  have 
to  scramble  for  more  than  the  economy  can 
produce. 

To  keep  demand  In  line  with  growth  of 
output  available  for  civilians,  an  Increase 
In  the  Federal  Inoome  tax  on  individuals 
might  be  effective.  But  how  many  votes 
would  such  a  proposal  get  in  Oongreaa?  It 
would  have  to  be  accompanied  by  an  In- 
creaae  In  corporate  tax  rate,  too. 

As  for  the  7-percent  Investment  tax  credit: 
Many  persons  who  originally  oppoaed  It  now 
want  it  to  stay.  And  Secretary  of  the  Tteea- 
ury  Fowler  is  disinclined  to  take  it  off. 

The  President  is  waiting  for  the  April  re- 
turns, even  as,  on  an  election  night,  hell 
wait  for  the  reports  from  critical  counties. 
What  effect  wiU  the  $6  biUlon  a  year  increaae 
in  social  secvirlty  taxes  have  on  consumer 
demand? 

WUl  the  Increase  In  excise  taxes  and  the 
speedup  in  corporate  tax  payments  skim  c^ 
some  demand?  And  will  the  tighter  money 
policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System — ^higher 
interest  rates — slow  down  plans  for  expan- 
sion? 

He  is  looking  ahead— beyond  AprU.  beyond 
May  and  beyond  the  November  election.  And 
if  I  underatand  the  President,  economics  is 
to  him  a  Bodal  tool.    He's  not  lnt«reet«d  in 


dollar  aggregates,  but  In  human  needs — ^In 
jobs.  He  doesn't  want  to  take  some  of  the 
heat  out  of  the  economic  bloodstream  by 
taxing  off  buying  power  only  to  discover  that 
he  has  to  put  the  buying  power  back.  He 
can't  afford,  as  President,  an  on-and-oS 
policy. 

He's  like  the  physician  before  examining 
a  p&Uent.  He  stlU  hasn't  taken  the  thw- 
mometer  out  of  the  black  bag.  He  stUl  has 
to  put  the  thermometer  under  the  patient's 
tongue,  count  to  60,  and  see  how  much  the 
fever  is  and  whether  the  fever  Is  accom- 
panied by  chills.  Then,  and  only  then,  wlU 
he  decide  what  kind  of  pills  to  use — red, 
white  or  blue.  Aa  y*t,  he  has  made  no  diag- 
nosis. In  his  public  lUe,  he  has  met  too  many 
persons  who  talk  first  and  think  afterward. 
He'd  rather  think  and  then  act. 

And  he's  extremely  wary  of  the  regional  or 
local  vlevrpolnt.  He  tries  to  avail  himself 
of  all  the  views  he  can — from  that  of  George 
Meany,  head  of  the  AFL-CIO,  to  that  of  Fred- 
erick Kappel,  head  of  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph:  from  Speaker  Johw  McCo«- 
KACK,  Democrat,  of  Massachuaetta,  to  that  at 
Gov.  Richard  Hughes.  New  Jeraey:  from  that 
of  Mayor  John  V.  Undsay.  of  New  York,  to  an 
official  of  Johnson  City. 

Yes.  and  he  likes  to  get  the  views  of  men 
on  his  farm,  who  have  time  to  reflect  and 
ponder  and  are  not  riding  around  in  Cadil- 
lacs preoccupied  with  hour-to-hour  bualnaaa 
decisions. 

You  feel  with  the  President  aa  he  aaya: 
"When  a  decision  has  been  made  on  taxes, 
you  can  be  sure  it  wUl  be  right  for  the  econ- 
omy and  not  dictated  by  political  considera- 
tions." You  know  he's  a  politician.  You 
know  he's  interested  in  votes.  But  he's  ex- 
perienced enough  to  know  that  votea  depend 
on  being  right,  not  wrong.  He  la  conacloua 
that  success  brings  many  partnera,  but  fail- 
ure la  his  responsibility — alone. 

The  problem — the  dUemma:  The  sign* 
point  both  up  and  down.  The  reading  la  not 
absolutely  positive  for  the  President 

Foremost  In  the  Preaidenfa  mind  are  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  achievemenu.  He  does 
not  want  to  give  up  6  years  of  steady  prog- 
ress to  a  recession  or  to  inflation.  He  hopaa 
to  flatten  out  the  boom  and  so  prolong  pi^a- 
perlty.  He  notes  that  industrial  production 
la  up  9  percent  over  a  year  ago.  Retail  salea 
are  also  up  9  percent  in  a  year.  And  the  av- 
erage pay  of  a  worker  in  manufacturing  la 
•  110  a  week.  Further,  corporate  profits  in 
relation  to  capital  are  the  highest  on  rec. 
ord  over  a  sustained  interval.  And  this  U 
after  taxes.  ^^ 

After  that,  the  President  amUea,  but  IfB 
a  grim  smUe,  reflecting  the  accomplishmenta 
to  date  and  the  difficult  task  ahead.  "Thla  la 
the  kind  of  economy  we  need  to  produce  the 
f^.K^"  '^y*  ""^^  ''^  Vietnam  must  have 

^^t  ?**  7!  ^'  ^'^^^  W«  ^»'«  to  provide 
lobe  for  1,600,000  new  workers  every  yw 
Weve  got  to  avoid  explosions  Uke  Watta 
We  ve  got  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  the 
abundant  frultfulneaa  of  free  men  operating 
In  a  free  society.  ^^ 

^^^\^?^J^°^  ™y  EconomlcB  lOi,  102  and 
103  that  this  U  the  kind  of  economy  m  which 
the  seeds  of  speculation  and  overexpanslon 

i„«!*f°°  .  '"'*  ^^'^  enough  experience  with 
inflation  to  want  no  part  of  it.  Our  eco- 
nomic policy  must  be  to  balance  the  gains  of 
proeperlty  agalnat  the  danger*  of  overheat- 

That  epitomizes  the  strength  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  man  whose  hand  la  on  the  eco- 
nomic throttle.  His  eyes  and  mind  and 
thoughts  are  circtimamblent.  On  Vietnam, 
on  Watts,  on  Illiteracy,  on  Jobleasneaa,  on 
price  Indexes,  Government  spending,  private 
planning  and  pollUcs— the  art  of  the  poa- 
alble.  ' 

He  la  temporlElng  from  day  to  day  and 
It«?>,*°  '[••^-^eklng  to  avoid  a  tax  rlae, 
which  subsequent  events  might  Indicate 
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premature  and  unnecessary.  He  Is  hoping 
lixBii  the  gijod  sense  of  the  American  people — 
labor  leaders,  businessmen,  State  and  local 
government  officials,  and  consumers— will 
help  him 

He  wants  no  part  of  rigid  wage-prlce-and- 
proflts  controls  He  doesn't  want  to  repress 
Great  Society  programs.  He  may  be  over- 
staying his  marlcet.  Price  advances  may  ac- 
ce.erate  But  he  knows  what  he  s  doing.  He 
calculates  ail  nsk.s. 

For  the  President,  this  la  a  two-front  war: 
A  struggle  to  contain  communUm  In  Vietnam 
and  i  continuous  battle  against  "discrimina- 
tion, despair,  poverty,  disease  and  illiteracy" 
at  hciie  He's  determined  to  succeed  on 
'Doth  fronts 


WORKS  OF  PEACE 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
FfVRNSLEYi  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlem.an  from 
Lxjulslana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FARNSLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  on  April  4. 
1966,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
humanitarian  aid  In  an  emergency  Is 
oi'.e  thing,  sustained  multinational  aid 
for  the  economic  and  social  development 
of  all  Asia  another 

The  paper  thinks: 

One  of  the  happiest  developments  during 
Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi's  Washington 
vLsit  was  E-Ji^ene  Black's  report  of  progress 
m  th:s  area  through  thp  Asian  Development 
Bans  and  'he  Mekong  River  power  and  dam 
project 

An  "Inspired  ■  work  of  peace,  the  pa- 
per adds,  is  "the  proposed  creation  of  a 
permanent  blnatlonal  educational  insti- 
tution in  India," 

Because  many  will  want  to  read  of 
these  positive  efforts  for  economic  and 
social  development,  I  suggest  that  this 
editorial  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

i  Prom  the  L/OulsvlUe  iKy  i   Courier  Journal, 

Apr   4.  19661 

HuRTK.vi.vG   Indications  That  Othfrs  Wn.L 

Aid.  Too 

Ciin.idi  5  decision  to  Join  the  tJnlted  States 
In  helping  'm  feed  India,  stricken  by  the 
worst  drought  of  the  century,  is  heartening 
l:idicat!,;n  that  other  have"  narlons  will 
accept  President  Johnson's  challenge  to  a 
multilftterai  aid  effort  not  only  In  India  but 
m  all  Asia 

If  famine  is  to  be  averted  In  the  world's 
larges"-,  den;  icracy  such  aid  must  be  forth- 
coming The  Indian  Oovernmen*  estimates 
that  6  to  7  million  tons  of  fofxl  grain  will 
be  needed  between  now  and  D<Hember  to 
avert  m,ase  hunger  Canada  will  provide  1 
million  tons  The  United  States,  (  rice  Con- 
gress gives  the  President  the  emergency  au- 
thority he  asks,  will  ship  3'-j  mlllt'.m  tons. 

For  the  rest,  the  United  States  m.u.st,  «.<* 
the  President  put  It.  "expect  and  press  for 
the  most  energetic  and  compasslonir.!-  ac- 
tion by  a.il  countries  of  all  political  faiths" — 
an  l.ivitatlon  to  Communist-bloc  nations, 
too,  to  participate  Surely  most  Americans 
win  agree  with  the  President's  next  remark 
"If  their  reaponsels  insufllclent,  and  if  we 
must  provide  raoff  before  we  stand  by  and 
watch  children  starve,  we  will  do  so  ■" 

But  humanitarian  aid  In  an  emergency  is 
one  thing,  sustained  multinational  aid  for 
the  economic  and  social  development  of  all 


Aai&  another.  One  ot  the  happiest  develop- 
ments during  Prime  Uinlster  Indira  Oandhl's 
"Washington  visit  was  Eugene  Black's  report 
of  progrese  In  this  area  through  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  and  the  Mekong  River 
power  and  dam  project. 

The  Asian  Bank  stems  from  Asian  initia- 
tive, with  Mr.  Black,  the  former  World  Bank 
president,  belQlng  to  Inspire  more.  Some 
31  nations  have  already  signed  the  Bank 
charter.  It  Is  expected  that  by  September 
15  more  will  have  ratified  the  charter  and 
the  Bank  will  begin  functioning  in  its  new 
Manila  headquarters.  The  United  States  has 
offered  $200  million  toward  the  Bank's  capi- 
talization, $100  million  more  in  a  trust  fund 
to  be  administered  by  the  Bank  it  other 
nations  match  that  amount. 

And  behind  this  challenge  to  Interna- 
tional cooperation,  already  accepted  by  31 
nations,  is  President  Johnson's  pledge  of  last 
April  of  an  American  Investment  totaling  $1 
blUlon — with  the  first  step  already  taken  on 
what  he  sensibly  conceives  to  be  "a  very 
long  journey."  That  first  step  was  his  sign- 
ing of  legislation  authorizing  VS.  partici- 
pation in  the  Asian  Bank. 

Equally  Impressive  is  the  record  of  Inter- 
national cooperation  which  brought  the 
UiLited  States  and  seven  other  countries  to 
pledge  921.4  million  for  construction  of  the 
largest  Mekong  River  project  so  far  sched- 
uled; t^at  on  the  river  near  Vientiane, 
capital  of  Laos.  The  other  contributors  are 
Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Canada,  Thailand, 
Denmark.  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

Even  more  significant,  perhaps,  Is  the 
achievement  of  agreement  laetween  four  fre- 
quently squabbling  nations  affected  by  the 
lower  basin  of  the  2,600-mile-long  river — 
Thailand,  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  South  Viet- 
nam. Agreement  for  the  exchange  of  power 
between  Laos  and  Thailand  was  signed  also  by 
Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Black  sensibly  counsels  patience — "you 
cannot  run  out  and  develop  a  country  over- 
night." But  as  the  President's  special  ad- 
viser on  southeast  Asia,  he  manifestly  Is  In 
optimistic  agreement  with  the  Presidential 
dictum:  "Neither  Independence  nor  human 
dignity  will  ever  be  won  by  arms  alone.  It 
also  requires  the  works  of  peace." 

Among  such  works,  one  of  the  most  In- 
spired, surely,  is  the  proposed  creation  of  a 
permanent  blnatlonal  educational  Institu- 
tion in  India  to  be  financed  with  $300  million 
in  U.S.  counterpart  funds — 20  per  cent  of 
the  rupee  credits  for  grain  shipments  tet 
aside  to  the  account  of  the  United  States 
and  spendable  by  It  only  In  India.  Half  of 
the  administrators  of  this  blnatlonal  "foun- 
dation" will  be  Indians,  half  Americans — 
drawn  mostly  from  private  life. 

Congress  surely  will  never  negate  the 
vision  and  generosity  of  this  proposal,  or 
deny  our  self-interest  In  It.  For  aa  Am- 
bassador Chester  Bowles  once  plnp>olnted 
the  basic  reason  for  international  aid:  "Un- 
less the  poverty,  malnutrition  and  illiteracy 
of  countries  such  aa  India  are  met  and  mas- 
tered, there  can  be  no  hope  for  security  and 
prosperity  In  the  more  privileged  countries 
of  the  world." 


OUR  BANKENO  BUSINESS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hA  unanimous  consent  that 
the  grentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashlkt] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  RxcoRD  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHUBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
t>e€n  said  recently  concerning  the  Comp- 


troller of  the  Currency,  James  J.  Saxon, 
the  soundness  of  the  banking  business 
and  the  possibility  that  the  the  crlmlnai 
element  has  Infiltrated  our  national 
banks. 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  Mon- 
day. April  18. 1966,  editorial  In  the  Wash- 
ington  Post  seems  to  pinpoint  this  Issue 
with  particular  clarity: 

To  be  sure,  James  J.  Saxon,  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency,  is  one  of  the  more  con- 
troversial luminaries  of  the  Federal  firma- 
ment. He  is  a  stubborn,  proud  man  and  his 
aggressive  thrusts  on  more  than  one  occasion 
have  outraged  sensiblUtles  by  disturbing  the 
equilibrium  within  the  bureaucracy  that 
regulates  the  banking  industry.  But  com- 
patibility with  the  establishment  is  not  the 
sole  criterion  by  which  a  civil  servant  should 
be  Judged.  By  urging  innovations  and  point- 
ing to  new  opportunities  for  profit  and 
growth,  Mr.  Saxon  has  shaken  the  federally 
chartered  national  banks  out  of  a  lethargy 
that  was  Induced  by  the  trauma  of  the  1929 
crash  and  the  stagnation  of  the  IQSO's. 

Since  1961,  Mr.  Saxon  has  chartered  500 
new  national  banks  and  acquired  many 
enemies  in  the  process.  In  some  localities 
his  new  institutions  are  a  threat  to  local 
banking  monopolies.  In  others  hackles  were 
raised  because  charters  were  granted  to 
E^roups  which  by  virtue  of  religion,  color,  or 
national  origin  have  seldom  enjoyed  the  prlv- 
Uege  of  creating  credit. 

The  fact  is  that  only  one  of  the  new  na- 
tional banks  has  failed,  and  a  very  small  one 
at  that.  Moreover,  if  there  is  in  fact  a  drive 
by  racketeers  to  enter  the  banking  industry, 
they  are  more  likely  to  succeed  by  taking 
over  existing  State-chartered  institutions 
than  by  applying  for  new  national  bank 
charters  which  are  granted  only  after  ex- 
haustive Investigations. 

There  is  no  place  in  banking  for  unscru- 
pulous men.  But  concern  for  the  deposi- 
tor— actually  they  are  amply  protected  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation — 
must  not  be  used  as  a  mask  to  perpetuate 
privilege. 


SOCIETY  HILL  WEEK  IN 
PHILADELPHIA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Byrnb]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  I  have  the  honor  and 
privilege  of  representing  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
which  the  Independence  National  His- 
torical Park  Is  located.  I  am  delighted  to 
smnoimce  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  following  pro- 
gram for  Society  Hill  Week,  In  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  during  the  period  June 
5  to  12,  ajid  to  Invite  any  and  all  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  events : 

SocntTT   Hn-L   WntK,  Jxjitt  6-12,   1966 
The  many  varied  events  of  the  week,  sUU 
Incomplete,  are: 

June  5,  opening  day:  There  will  be  a  dis- 
play of  old  police  and  fire  equipment, 
antique  cars,  horse-drawn  carriages,  an 
antique  flea  market  (also  on  June  4).  open 
house  at  the  hlattM^c  churches  In  the  area,  as 
well  as  the  dedication  of  Delancey  Square  by 
the  Philadelphia  Recreation  Department,  at 
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which  Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate  will  be  prin- 
cipal speaker. 

June  6,  business  and  Industry  day:  A  na- 
tionally known  speaker  •will  talk  to  Phila- 
delphia's business  leaders  at  a  luncheon  at 
Oimbei's.  Dr.  P.  Bruce  Baldwin,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  Abbott's  Dairies,  Is  chairman  of  the 
day.  The  oldest  companies  In  Philadelphia, 
which  date  back  to  post-Revolutionary  War 
days,  will  be  honored. 

June  7,  beautlficatlon  day:  A  replica  of  an 
18th  century  garden  in  the  heart  of  PhUa- 
delphla,  at  Third  and  Walnut  Streets,  will 
be  dedicated  by  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who 
wlU  then  receive  the  second  annual  Society 
Hill  Medal.  The  garden,  adjacent  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  bead- 
quarters,  is  part  of  the  National  Independ- 
ence Park  that  is  operated  by  the  National 
Park  Service. 

June  8,  Pennsylvania  Hospital  day:  A 
colorful  fair  in  Washington  Square  Park. 

June  10:  Children's  event  at  Independence 
Hall  in  a.m.,  tying  In  with  salute  to  Flag 
Week.  A  band  concert,  swim  show  by  the 
famed  Vespers  Club,  and  fireworks  at  Society 
Hill  Towers,  in  the  evening. 

June  11,  Colonial  Fair  day:  Children  are 
Invited  to  participate  in  playing  colonial 
games  for  prizes,  ride  on  the  Good  Ship 
Lollipop,  along  the  historic  Delaware  River. 


DISSENTING  VIEWS  OF  HON,  JAMES 
G.  FULTON  ON  SPACE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Pulton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  recommend  that  NASA  au- 
thorization be  reduced  by  $66  million.  I 
further  urge  that  management  proce- 
dures, both  in  NASA  and  NASA  contrac- 
tors, be  substantially  revised  for  effl- 
ciency  and  economy. 

LUNAR    RECEIVING    LABORA'TORT 

I  strongly  oppose  the  decision  of  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  to 
approve  the  construction  of  a  lunar  re- 
ceiving laboratory  at  the  Manned  Space- 
craft Center  In  Houston,  Tex.,  at  this 
time.  I  believe  that  this  proposal,  with 
an  Initial  construction  cost  of  $9.1  mil- 
lion, is  poorly  conceived  and  has  not  been 
Riven  an  adequate  amount  of  study  and 
analysis. 

We  must  have,  for  the  processing  and 
analyses  of  lunar  samples,  existing  lab- 
oratory facilities,  be  they  Government, 
university  or  college,  corporate,  founda- 
tion, or  private.  We  will  also  need  vac- 
uum chamber  facilities,  combined  with 
specialized  laboratory  equipment  and  in- 
struments to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  spacecraft  and  astronauts  returning 
from  the  moon. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  NASA  argu- 
ments that  there  should  be  one  facility, 
that  it  should  be  centralized,  that  It 
should  be  located  at  the  Manned  Space- 
craft Center,  or  that  it  should  be  started 
at  this  time. 

We  do  not  have  at  this  point  any  of  the 
results  of  the  planned  unmanned  lunar 
research  missions,  such  as  the  Surveyor 
and  lunar  orbitor  programs.  These  are 
to  provide  the  very  directions  that  our 


future  programs  are  to  take.  Making  a 
decision  at  this  time  could  as  well  be 
based  on  the  "green  cheese"  theory  of  the 
moon. 

Nobody  has  now  any  knowledge  other 
than  surmise  or  guess  as  to  what  the 
crust  of  the  moon  is.  Let  us  face  It,  we 
simply  have  no  facts  at  this  time  on 
which  to  build  a  practical  foundation  for 
a  laboratory.  Hence,  no  considered 
judgment  cam  be  formed. 

The  ideal  location  for  analyzing  lunar 
samples  Is  in  the  lunar  environment  on 
the  moon;  namely,  a  lunar-based  labora- 
tory. Under  the  circumstances,  possibly 
and  probably,  temporary  interim  earth 
facilities  or  Installations  should  be 
planned.  For  this,  we  should  use  as 
many  of  our  existing  facilities  as  are 
available,  with  such  modifications  as  may 
be  necessary  In  the  light  of  the  results  of 
the  coming  unmanned  lunar  exploratory 
flights. 

It  would  make  more  sense  to  have  a 
small  delay  at  this  time  rather  than 
guess  3  to  4  years  into  the  future,  before 
the  unmanned  lunar  exploratory  pro- 
grams are  completed,  so  that  the  finally 
constructed  facilities  can  really  meet  the 
actual  needs  when  the  lunar  samples  are 
actually  returned  from  the  moon. 

Considering  the  vast  distances  in- 
volved in  our  galaxy  and  the  very  close 
proximity  of  our  satellite,  the  moon,  as 
well  as  its  close  Identity  to  the  earth  in 
mass,  deasity,  color,  and  surface  varia- 
tions and  other  factors,  we  should  not 
proceed  on  the  bare  assumption  that  the 
moon's  composition  varies  greatly  from 
that  of  the  earth.  This  will  certainly  be 
an  expensive  and  costly  guess. 

The  question  of  contamination  of  the 
earth  from  limar  samples  is  at  best  a 
debatable  one.  High  NASA  oflQcials  have 
stated  that  the  chances  of  such  contami- 
nation are  no  lower  than  one  in  a  mil- 
lion.   This  "number"  is  pure  fantasy. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  the  earth  now 
receives  hundreds  of  millions,  really  im- 
counted  numbers,  of  mlcrometeorites, 
many  of  which  are  not  dissipated  in  the 
upper  atmosphere  but  reach  the  earth 
relatively  unclianged  from  their  origi- 
nal state.  Many  of  these  are  so  small 
that  they  become  entrapped  in  the  mois- 
ture of  our  upper  atmosphere  and  fall  to 
earth  slowly  rather  than  in  a  fiery  de- 
scent as  is  the  case  with  the  larger 
"shooting  stars"  or  sizable  meteors.  We 
have  yet  to  knew  of  any  contamination 
occurring  as  a  result, of  these  particles  of 
matter  reaching  the  earth  from  outer 
space.    Or  are  we  contaminated  already  ? 

In  the  NASA  site  selection  survey,  I 
enjoy  pointing  out  the  method  of  selec- 
tion of  the  NASA  site  selection  commit- 
tee. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  an  intelli- 
gent person,  the  appointment  by  NASA 
of  five  out  of  nine  members  on  this  com- 
mittee from  the  Manned  Spacecraft 
Center  in  Houston,  is  charmingly  inno- 
cent. It  is  really  disarming  to  learn  that, 
to  insure  a  majority  of  five  members 
working  as  a  team,  two  additional 
members  were  appointed  from  N'AS.«i 
headquarters  to  the  committee. 

It  is  enchanting  to  learn  that  the 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center  at  Houston 
was  the  very  site  finally  chosen,  as  there 
seems  to  have  been  some  slight  predis- 


position in  that  direction.  Entirely  by 
accident,  as  top  officials  of  NASA  have 
so  adequately  pointed  out  in  their  testi- 
mony to  our  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee. 

Needless  to  say,  such  predisposition 
does  cause  a  few  wry  smiles  and  rather 
knowing  chuckles,  particularly  in  the 
complete  absence  of  any  doubt  or  dis- 
agreement by  any  member  of  the  site 
selection  committee,  as  evidenced  in  tes- 
timony, either  before  or  after  the  final 
choice,  on  any  factor,  or  on  other  instal- 
lations. When  everybody  on  a  commit- 
tee thinks  alike,  some  people  are  not 
thinking  very  much — or  at  all. 

A  reading  of  the  site  selection  survey 
reports  does  not  convince  me  that  an 
adequate  and  thorough  survey  was  made. 
For  example,  NASA  gives  an  order  of 
consideration  in  site  selection  as:  a) 
a'vallability  of  utilities;  (2)  accommoda- 
tions for  visitors ;  (3)  scientific  investiga- 
tion capabilities;  and,  lastly,  ^4)  con- 
struction, operatloi^  and  maintenance 
costs.  I  believe  the  last  two  factors 
shown,  namely  (3)  and  (4) ,  should  prop- 
erly be  (1)  and  (2)  in  the  order  of  con- 
sideration. 

NASA  officially  predicts  that  the  pro- 
posed laboratory  will  have  to  be  expand- 
ed as  samples  are  obtained  from  other 
planetary  bodies.  Hence,  the  decision  to 
locate  the  basic  foundation  of  all  ex- 
traterrestrial sample  processing  only  at 
the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  at  Hous- 
ton is  tantamount  to  locating  all  such 
future  activity  at  the  same  location. 

I  believe  this  is  wrong,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  many  existing  facilities  in  the 
country  which  are  capable  of  being  used 
with  but  minor  modifications  and  which 
already  possess  pools  of  scientific  talent 
trained  in  biological  quarantine  and 
processing  of  metals  and  mineral  sam- 
ples. Many  also  have  vacuum  chamber 
facilities. 

Considering  only  selected  Government 
facilities,  these  include:  (1)  the  Com- 
municable Disease  Center  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
with  facilities  for  radiation  count- 
ing, and  laboratory  work  as  well  as 
trained  personnel;  (2)  the  U.S.  Army 
Biological  Center  at  Fort  Detrick,  Fred- 
erick, Md.,  with  facilities  for  radiation 
counting,  quarantine,  biologicEil  re- 
search and  development,  as  well  as 
trained  personnel;  (3)  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  at  Bethesda,  Md.,  with 
facilities  for  radiation  counting,  quaran- 
tine and  laboratory  support,  with  trained 
personnel;  (4)  the  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  with 
facilities  for  vacuum  chamber  support, 
radiation  counting,  quarantine  and  lab- 
oratory support,  as  well  as  trained  per- 
sonnel; (5)  the  U.S.  Air  Force  School 
of  Aerosi>ace  Medicine  at  Brooks  Air 
Force  Base,  Tex.,  with  facilities  for  radi- 
ation counting  and  trained  personnel; 
(6)  the  Ames  Research  Center  at  Mof- 
fett  Field,  Calif.,  with  facilities  for  vacu- 
um chamber  support,  radiation  counting 
and  laboratory  support,  as  well  as  trained 
personnel;  (7)  the  Naval  Biological 
Laboratories  at  Oakland,  Calif.,  with  fa- 
ciUties  for  quarantine  and  laboratory 
support  as  well  as  trained  personnel; 
and  (8)  the  Los  Alamos  Laboratories  at 
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Los  Alamos.  N.  Mex.,  with  facilities  for 
vacuum  chamber  support,  radiation 
counting,  and  laboratory  support  as  well 
as  trained  personnel. 

In  addition  to  these  facilities  wUh 
capabilities,  there  are  numerous  oiher 
Government  installations  with  capabili- 
ties as  well  as  numerous  industrial 
corporations  with  the  ability  and  plant 
to  perform  analyses  on  all  types  of 
metals  and  minerals. 

I  believe  existing  facilities  can  easily 
perform  the  required  tasks.  This  would 
eliminate  a  further  concentration  of  still 
more  research  and  development  dollars 
at  one  NASA  center. 

Should  none  of  the  existing  facUities 
be  'osed,  separately  or  in  combination,  Uie 
best  location  for  a  lunar  receiving  labora- 
tory would  be  in  an  area  as  close  to  the 
splash  down  point  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
as  is  possible  and  where  power  and  utili- 
ties exist,  such  as  Honolulu  or  some  other 
Pacific  island. 

I  oppose  strongly  the  thesis  advsmced 
by  NASA  that  the  returning  spacecraft, 
astronauts  and  lunar  samples  be  kept  to- 
gether from  the  time  of  splash  down  to 
the  time  they  reach  a  lunar  receiving 
facility.  I  advocate  the  exact  opposite, 
that  they  be  kept  separate  to  prevent  any 
losses  or  contamination  m  the  event  of 
an  accident  while  being  transported 
across  the  oceans  and  the  country. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  facility  pro- 
posed must  be  constructed  at  this  time 
with  a  crash  program.  NASA  states  that 
the  facility  must  be  started  now  if  the 
United  States  Is  successful  in  achieving 
a  lunar  landing  In  early  1969.  Why  did 
they  take  so  long  to  make  up  their  mind? 
Why  was  it  necessary  to  ask  for  approval 
of  a  project  with  inadequately  prepared 
presentations  and  with  such  a  sense  of 
urgency  and  rush? 

NASA  claims  it  needs  15  Saturn 
V-Apollo  systems  to  insure  a  successful 
lunar  landing  mission.  If  most  optimis- 
tically the  lunar  landing  mission  is  suc- 
cessful in  early  1969,  then  some  lunar 
receiving  facilities  must  be  considered. 

If  this  early  triumph  and  succes.s  oc- 
curs, then  NASA  will  not  need  at  least 
half  of  the  expensive  systems  which  they 
have  already  ordered. 

NASA  programs  cannot  be  pre.sented 
in  opposite  and  contradictory  ways 

Either  the  laboratory  could  be  started 
now  or  NASA  should  eliminate  about 
half  of  the  15  Saturn  V-Apollo  systems 
and  return  the  funds  saved  to  the  tax- 
payers 

Let  us  face  It,  the  original  NASA 
preiientatlon  on  the  lunar  receiving  lab- 
oratory was  completely  Inadequate. 
Everybody,  but  everybody  on  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  ag^rees  to 
that.  Their  second  presentation  took 
place  less  than  1  month  later  without 
adequate  preparation. 

I  must  point  out  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Manned  9p>ace  Flight  which  ex- 
amined this  matter  and  on  which  I  am 
the  ranking  minority  member,  unani- 
mously and  on  a  nonpartisan  basis,  de- 
ferred the  NASA  propqpal  for  the  lab- 
oratory In  its  report  of  March  24.  1966, 
to  the  full  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 


My  p>o8ltlon  against  the  proposed  con- 
struction project  Is  based  on  inadequate 
jutslflcatlon  for  a  central,  major  facility. 
Improper  coraslderation  of  the  many  al- 
ternative facilities  available,  and  Insuffi- 
cient time  for  the  conduct  of  a  meaning- 
ful field  study,  with  outside  expert  help, 
of  these  alternative  facilities. 

I  criticize  the  proposed  project  specif- 
ically because  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  could  not  conduct  a 
full  and  detailed  field  examination  of  the 
problem  and  its  possible  solution.  No  ef- 
fort was  made  to  make  the  necessary  field 
investigations,  to  contact  various  com- 
petent industrial  and  construction  con- 
tractors, to  discuss  the  problem  with 
members  of  the  scientific  commimlty,  or 
to  examine  the  inadequate  estimates  pre- 
sented on  the  costs  of  modifying  existing 
faclllUes. 

Over  my  strong  objections,  the  full 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
approved  reinstatement  of  the  lunar  re- 
ceiving laboratory  based  on  a  further 
hearing  of  several  hours  on  one  day.  I 
believe  the  decision  to  start  the  labora- 
tory on  a  centralized  basis,  at  this  time, 
at  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  in 
Houston,  is  a  shot  In  the  dark  rather  than 
a  decision  made  on  an  adequate  develop- 
ment of  area  of  reference  and  basic  facts 
upon  which  to  base  sound  business 
Judgment. 

APOLLO  APPLICATIONS  AND  ADVANCED  MISSION 
PKOOKAMB 

I  strongly  and  firmly  cH>P06e  the  NASA 
request  for  $41.9  million  for  the  Apollo 
Applications  program  and  recommend  it 
be  deleted  for  piuposes  of  economy  and 
efficiency. 

The  Apollo  Applications  program  has 
not — repeat  not — been  approved  by  the 
administration,  according  to  testimony 
presented  to  the  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics Committee.  In  fact,  the  administra- 
tion saw  fit  substantially  to  reduce  the 
original  request  of  NASA  for  this  pro- 
gram. It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
Apollo  Applications  program  follows  the 
completion  of  the  Apollo  limar  landing 
program  in  this  decade.  This  is  at  least 
3  or  4  years  from  now. 

NASA  witnesses  stated  that  the  entire 
$41.9  million  would  be  used  In  flsctd  year 
1967  to  buy  long  leadtime  hardware  for 
additional  Saturn  IB  vehicles  and  addi- 
tional Apollo  spacecraft.  This  hardware 
is  beyond  the  needs  of  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram. We  do  not  ev«i  know  and  caimot 
possibly,  at  this  time,  estimate  how  much 
and  how  many  surplus  boosters,  space- 
craft and  hardware  will  be  available 
from  the  Apollo  program  aif ter  the  lunar 
landing  is  completed. 

NASA  ha*  not  determined  how  many 
additional  boosters,  spacecraft  and  hard- 
ware will  be  needed  for  post-Apollo  pro- 
grams. Nobody  can  even  guess  at  the 
programs.  NASA  has  not  presented  to 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee 
any  information  on  the  number  of 
Apollo  Applications  flights,  their  pur- 
poses, missions  or  destinations — abso- 
lutely nothing. 

NAS.A  witnesses  dtirtng  the  hearings 
stress  that  the  funds  requested  for  Apollo 
Applications  programs  are  merely  to 
maintain  the  current  production  capa- 
bility    I  would  point  out  that  this  pro- 


gram capability  is  to  be  maintained 
without  a  set  program  or  purpose,  and 
no  use  has  been  planned  for  the  hard- 
ware. 

It  is  impossible  to  hold  "open  options  " 
as  claimed  by  NASA,  for  decisions  on  the 
Apollo  Applications  programs  to  be 
made,  hopefully,  Ln  fiscal  year  1968 
This  is  an  eatpenslve,  really  expensive, 
theory.  Businessmen  would  laugh  at 
such  "bone  yard"  production. 

NASA  indicates  that  the  delay  in  ap- 
proving the  Apollo  Applications  pro- 
grams already  has  increased  its  esti- 
mated program  cost  by  as  much  as  20 
percent.  This  is  pure  poppycock.  No 
reasonable  person  can  make  such  esti- 
mates at  this  time. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  NASA's  plans  for 
the  Apollo  AppUcatlons  program  are  so 
indefinite  that  any  estimates  as  to  cost 
Increases  are  purely  speculative.  They 
cannot  be  considered  as  substantive  fac- 
tors by  the  Congress  in  reaching  a  de- 
cision on  this  matter. 

The  hardware  planned  to  be  purchased 
by  NASA  will  surely  be  obsolete  by  1970, 
which  is  the  earliest  date  for  any  flights 
under  the  Apollo  Applications  programs. 
The  present  generation  of  boosters, 
spacecraft  and  hardware,  as  well  as  fuels, 
will  look  like  1914  Fords  by  1970.  What 
are  we  to  have:  "Army  and  Navy  and 
Space"  surplus  sales  stores  on  every  town 
comer? 

The  leadtime  on  the  Saturn  IB  ve- 
hicle and  the  Apollo  spacecraft  and  cur- 
rent manufacturing  lines  are  such  that 
the  proposed  hardware  wlU  not  be  avail- 
able until  late  1969.  We  know  that  the 
tempo  of  laimch  activity  will  increase 
in  the  next  few  years.  It  is  certain  that 
the  facts  that  will  be  learned  from  com- 
ing Apollo  flights  will  require  major 
changes  and  developments  in  the  current 
generation  of  boosters,  spacecraft,  and 
hardware. 

On  my  Insistence,  along  with  others, 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee 
has  voted  additional  fimds  for  work- 
above  administration  requests — on  high 
energy  propellants,  large  solid  rockets, 
and  nuclear  propulsion.  This  research 
wUl  lead  to  propulsion  breakthroughs, 
automation  and  control  equipment,  that 
wUl  make  the  current  launch  vehicles 
obsolete  elephants  with  rabbit-size  pay- 
loads. 

It  is,  therefore,  premature  to  procure 
launch  vehicles,  at  this  time,  that  cannot 
be  used  until  1970  at  the  earliest,  when 
known  purposes  carmot  be  determined 
for  such  vehicles. 

I  have  always  supported  and  continue 
to  support  the  manned  lunar  landing  pro- 
grams. I  have  always  stated  that  man's 
exploration  of  space  will  not  end  with  the 
first  landing  on  the  moon.  We  should 
continue  to  take  advantage  of  the  almost 
limitless  possibilities  of  space  exploration 
«md  benefits  to  mankind. 

The  discovery  of  the  relations  of  the 
9  planets  with  their  37  moons  of  our 
solar  system  -rtii  be  the  work  of  genera- 
tions. It  staggers  the  imagination  to 
realize  there  are  over  30,000  objects  in 
the  area  between  Mars  and  .Jupiter  alone, 
the  la.-gest  known  to  lis  being  Ceres  with 
a  diameter  of  about  500  miles — and  con- 
sider the  tremendous  size  of  Jupiter. 
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Future  X5S.  space  programs  beyond 
the  manned  lunar  landing  must  be  im- 
dertaken  in  a  realistic,  efficient,  and  or- 
derly manner.  I  strongly  recommend 
the  requirement  that  NASA  submit  defi- 
nite plans  lor  Apollo  Applications  pro- 
grams to  Congress  prior  to  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee's  consider- 
ation of  the  fiscal  year  1968  NASA  au- 
thorization request.    This  is  a  must. 

I  state  my  firm  conviction  that  NASA 
should  delay  the  procurement  of  any 
hardware  of  additional  launch  vehicles 
and  spacecraft  until  its  plans  for  Apollo 
Applications  programs  have  been  more 
thoughtfully  and  thoroughly  defined. 
This  definition  must  take  into  account 
the  results  of  the  coming  Apollo  research 
flights  on  an  Integrated  basis.  It  must 
Include  plans  and  specific  projects  and 
outline  future  research  programs. 

These  plans  and  projects  should  be 
submitted  through  appropriate  chan- 
nels to  Congress  for  prompt  approval 
when  the  necessary  Justification  and 
base  for  decisionmaldng  has  been  pro- 
vided. 

Consequently,  I  strongly  recommend 
the  deletion  of  the  $41.9  million  re- 
quested for  the  Apollo  Applications  pro- 
grams at  this  time.  NASA  should  be 
encouraged  to  continue  project  defini- 
tion but  I  strongly  oppose  the  purchase 
of  any  "shelf-type"  unnecessary  hard- 
ware at  this  time  of  Government  deficits, 
war,  and  infiatlon. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  advising  U.S. 
business  at  present  to  forgo  mmecessary 
Inventory  purchases  and  to  defer  capital 
expenditures,  to  assist  the  war  efforts, 
prevent  inflation,  and  ease  pressure  on 
the  economy  because  of  the  shortage  of 
skilled  personnel.  The  UjS.  Govern- 
ment certainly  should  not  now  buy  this 
large  Eimount  of  useless,  expensive,  tech- 
nical Inventory  that  has  no  definite  use 
or  program. 

I  also  recommend  the  deletion  of  $5 
million  from  the  $8  million  request  by 
NASA  for  its  advanced  missions  pro- 
gram. NASA  has  faUed  to  provide  any 
justlflcation,  plans,  projects,  or  results 
in  Its  presentation  regarding  this  pro- 
gram. 

In  my  opinion,  the  advanced  missions 
program  is  purely  "blue  sky."  and  should 
be  reduced  by  at  least  $5  million.  I 
therefore  recommend  $3  million  as  the 
budget  level  for  this  "no  purpose"  think 
department. 

FACILITT    PLANNING    AND   DKSICN 

As  a  senior  member  of  this  committee, 
I  Joined  with  other  committee  members 
in  placing  heavy  and  firm  emphasis  on 
the  efficient  use  of  facility  plarming  and 
design  funds.  The  purpose  of  this  em- 
phasis has  been  to  bring  about  improved 
construction  planning  and  management 
procedures  within  NASA.  I  have 
strongly  supported  this  element  of 
NASA's  program  since  I  am  a  firm  be- 
liever in  sound,  long-range  planning. 

NASA  has  not  tised  or  programed  a 
substantial  part  of  the  authorization 
granted  for  these  purposes  in  past  years. 
At  present,  the  records  show  a  balance  of 
$11.9  million  in  unfimded  and  unpro- 
Kramed  authorization  for  facility  plan- 
Qlng  and  design.  In  addition  to  prior 
years'     authorization     remaining     un- 


funded, testimony  received  from  N.ASA 
witnesses  Indicated  that  $5  million  m 
ftmds  appropriated  in  past  years  for  fa- 
cility plarming  and  de^n  remain  unob- 
ligated at  the  present  time. 

NASA  requested  $7  million  for  facility 
planning  and  design  in  fiscal  year  1967. 
The  committee  wisely  reduced  tiie 
amount  of  the  request  to  $5.5  million. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  NASA 
should  continue  to  request  from  $7  mil- 
lion to  $10  million  armuaUy  for  advance 
faw^ility  planning  in  view  of  the  large  un- 
funded and  unobligated  balances  avail- 
able. There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
amounts  available  and  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  these  purposes  in  fiscal  year 
1967  are  not  justed.  ^ 

In  my  opinion,  this  element  of  the 
space  program  should  be  tightened  In 
order  to  insure  careful  use  of  the  funds 
authorized.  The  theory  behind  advance 
facility  plarming  is  soimd  and  serves  a 
good  purpose,  but  the  Congress  must  in- 
sist upon  better  use  of  the  authority  in 
order  that  the  full  benefit  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  recom- 
mend that  $10  million  of  prior  years'  un- 
funded authorization  now  available  to 
NASA  be  rescinded. 

CHANOXNQ    NASA   (»JKCTIVKS 

My  criticism  of  the  develofsnent  of 
NASA  is  that  Its  original  objective  was 
to  be  the  research  and  development 
agency  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent  in 
the  fields  of  space  and  aeronautics.  But 
primarily,  research  and  development 
jurisdiction  was  to  include  research  and 
development,  wherever  it  occurred,  be 
it  in  the  Government,  private  or  public 
sectors,  civilian  or  military  sectors. 

NASA  is  now  settling  down  to  become 
primarily  a  manufacturing,  production 
and  engineering  operation.  Frankly,  the 
research  effort  in  every  field  is  being 
crowded  out  and  held  to  a  bare  minimum 
by  the  demands  of  the  Apollo  lunar  land- 
ing mission.  This  started  to  become  true 
In  the  original  Mercury  era,  advanced 
greatly  in  the  Gemini  era  to  the  point 
where  science,  research,  and  develop- 
ment are  now  being  forced  into  total 
eclipse  in  the  $5,012  billion  presently  re- 
quested by  NASA. 

In  fact.  I  consider  that  only  about  5 
percent  of  the  total  current  NASA  budget 
request  is  to  be  devoted  to  science,  re- 
search, and  development. 

NASA's  claim  that  the  construction 
of  boosters,  the  development  of  hard- 
ware, fiight  training  and  navigation  mis- 
sions, the  production  of  spacecraft,  the 
operation  of  tracking  networks,  and  so 
forth,  constitute  research  and  develop- 
ment is  a  far  cry  from  the  scientific 
meaning  of  the  term. 

My  view  of  the  present  Apollo  program 
is  that  its  proponents  are  afraid  at  this 
point  to  try  anything  new  or  integrate 
new  boosters  or  high  energy  fuels  into 
the  complex. 

It  is  safer  to  proceed  with  the  same 
old  fuels,  the  same  old  generatidn  of 
boosters,  and  the  same  old  type  of  hard- 
ware, as  the  demand  is  for  Immediate 
success,  and  not  for  the  best  type  of  per- 
formance nor  for  the  scientiflcaily  most 
productive  and  advantageous.    It  L<;  bet- 


ter not  to  risk  any  new  developments 
but  to  make  do  with  what  NASA  has  at 
present,  simply  performing  engineering, 
plumbing,  and  construction  chores. 

The  race  with  Russia  is  hurting  NASA 
scientific  and  research  programs. 
vnaxtn  nstd  roa  manpowbi  ercKvsT  or  naca 

I  believe  that  the  continuing  mush- 
rooming of  NASA  personnel  strength, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  scientific  and 
engineering  personnel,  has  reached  the 
point  where  it  requires  a  detailed  review 
by  the  Congress. 

As  an  example,  I  point  out  the  situa- 
tion at  the  only  recently  approved  Elec- 
tronics Research  Center  at  Boston. 
where  personnel  requirements  have  in- 
creased from  250  in  fiscal  year  1965  to 
550  In  fiscal  year  1966  to  an  estimated 
need  of  1,000  in  fiscal  year  1967.  All  this 
increase  happens  while  the  Center  Itself 
has  yet  to  bidld  one  building  for  its 
activities. 

If  the  large  amounts  of  personnel  used 
by  NASA  were  blue-collar  workers  rather 
than  technicians,  there  nUght  not  be 
such  need  for  caution.  But  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  great  bulk  of 
NASA  personnel  are  scientists,  engineers 
and  technicians,  all  of  whom  are  in  criti- 
cal shortage  in  the  JJS.  economy. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  determining 
the  actual  needs  of  NASA,  there  is  the 
major  question  of  management.  Is 
NASA  using  these  critically-scarce  per- 
sonnel in  the  best  possible  fashion?  Is 
NASA  management  responding  to  the 
sudden  changes  in  our  space  program 
as  projects  phase  out  and  others  expand 
or  reach  their  peak  effort? 

The  impact  of  reserving  to  our  space 
activities,  both  in  Government  and  con- 
tractor plants,  a  large  percentage  of  our 
scientific  and  technical  personnel  can 
only  be  Judged  serious  and  critical,  in 
view  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  current 
Inflation  In  the  economy,  and  the  need 
to  maintain  a  healthy  sclentlflc  pool  of 
talent  in  our  sclentlflc  and  academic 
communities,  as  well  as  for  defense  in- 
dustries and  business  In  general. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  a  manage- 
ment survey  be  conducted  by  an  outside 
firm  of  experts  of  the  management  and 
utilization  aspects  of  sclentlflc  and  tech- 
nical manpower  in  NASA.  I  further 
reconunend  that  the  report  of  this  survey 
be  provided  to  the  Congress  before  final 
action  on  the  fiscal  year  1967  NASA  au- 
thorization bill  takes  place. 

I  recommend  a  study  in  depth  of 
NASA  manpower  utilization  by  the  ap- 
propriate committee  of  the  Congress — 
either  the  Manpower  Utilization  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  or  by  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee. 

INAIMCQDATE   nXLI)   MONTTOUNO   OP  NASA 
AUllVriKB 

I  am  seriously  concerned  over  the  lack 
of  field  monitoring  of  NASA  activities  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Genersd 
Accounting  Office,  and  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee. 

For  example,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  far  too  few  people  with  far  too  much 
control  over  the  NASA  budget.  I  un- 
derstand that  there  are  only  two  or  three 
people  In  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  who 
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have  the  responsibility  to  make  a!!  types 
of  major  decisions  concerning  the  $5  bil- 
lion NASA  budget,  and  this  over  a  period 
of  less  than  a  week.  This  type  of  control 
can  only  be  superflciai 

Tl-.e  General  Accounting  Office  has  yet 
to  provide  Congress  with  any  meaiunglul 
management  surv'eys  or  audiLs  of  one  of 
tile  largest  agencies  in  the  Government. 
I  feel  that  this  agency  Is  far  too  bound 
with  ltd  past  history  and  is  emphasizing 
accotiiiUng  and  bookkeeping  practices  at 
the  expense  of  scientific  management 
surveys. 

On  a  $5  billion  annual  budget,  we  need 
to  move  far  beyond  the  limitations  of 
accountancy  and  bookkeeping  so  that  we 
have  available  for  congressional  pur- 
poses, personnel  with  adequate  judg- 
m.er.t  and  experience  in  research  and 
development  activities.  These  are  needed 
ir.  the  General  Accounting  Of£ce  as  well 
a,>  on  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mitiee  so  that  Congress  can  make  deci- 
sions of  choice  among  the  various  pro- 
kjramiS  presented  by  NASA  m  the  light  of 
tiie  potential  research  and  development 
gams,  all  based  on  an  adequate  base  of 
reference. 

The  days  of  monitoring  and  super- 
vising large  technical  programs  on  the 
basis  of  accountancy  and  bookkeeping 
are  gone  forever.  We  must  have  techni- 
cally qualified  people  to  oversee  technical 
programs.  Real  current  and  continu- 
ing program  evaluation  is  badly  needed, 
and  sorely  lacking. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  urging 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee 
to  increase  iLs  technical  staff  by  at  least 
Ave  scientists,  engineers,  and  account- 
ants, for  continuous  field  investigatory 
duties.  I  repeat  my  recommendation. 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  tlie 
committee  has  not  used  all  of  it.s  pres- 
ent allocated  funds. 

For  the  Congress  to  be  fully  responsive 
to  the  U.S  taxpayers  on  a  highly  tech- 
nical program  Involving  about  $5  billion 
a  year,  it  must  have  research  and  de- 
velopment, construction,  and  technical 
management  personnel  assigned  exclu- 
sively for  field  duties. 

OmCE     OF     INSPECTOR     GENER.\L 

An  Inspector  General,  with  necessary 

staff  and  facilities,  .should  be  established 
In  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  The  current  NASA  pro- 
gram is  replete  with  a  myriad  of  complex 
and  sophisticated  projects  designed  to 
meet  a  wide  variety  of  objectives  of  im- 
portance to  the  Nation. 

Management  problems  are  bound  to 
arise  as  a  result  of  the  various  programs 
and  objectives,  involving  an  annual  Fed- 
eral expenditure  of  over  $5  billion  and 
the  future  of  the  national  space  iirogram. 
I  believe  it  Is  necessary  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  NASA  be  provided  with  the 
capability  of  obtaining  independent  eval- 
uations and  examinations  of  manage- 
ment actlon-s  by  personnel  other  than 
those  involved  in  formulating  or  imple- 
menting management  policies. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  numerous 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  recognized  the  Importance  of 
utilizing  Inspector  General  offices  to  ef- 
fectuate internal  and  periodic  examina- 
tions  evaluations,  and  corrective  meas- 


ures. Among  these  agencies  are  the  De- 
partments of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force,  the  Department  of  State,  and, 
more  recently,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  Cost  Reduction  Directorate  within 
the  NASA  headquarters,  supposedly  es- 
tablished for  investigative  purposes,  Is 
only  a  bug  on  the  surface  of  the  problem. 
It  is  a  superficial  device  which  centers 
attention  on  minor  cost  accounting  mat- 
ters to  determine  If  eggs  are  cheaper  on 
another  counter.  There  is  insufficient 
depth  of  investigation  in  the  cost  reduc- 
tion activities  of  this  Directorate,  and  It 
does  not  provide  the  across-the-board 
analysis  of  NASA  activities  at  all  levels 
of  management  that  an  Inspector  Gen- 
eral type  of  organization  would  provide. 

This  Directorate,  established  in  1964. 
consists  only  of  three  professional  per- 
sons, none  of  whom  have  any  engineer- 
ing, scientific,  or  technical  backgroimd  In 
the  space  and  aeronautics  field.  Assign- 
ing three  nontechnical  people  to  oversee 
a  $5  billion  program  from  a  management 
analysis  point  of  view  Is  like  a  canary 
pecking  at  the  mountain.  This  Direc- 
torate was  established  after  the  Introduc- 
Uon  of  my  H.R.  7770.  in  July  1963,  for 
an  Independent  NASA  Inspector  General 
and  does  not  solve  the  problem. 

Therefore.  I  strongly  recommend  that 
NASA  establish  and  maintain  an  Inspec- 
tor General  to  insure  that  the  space 
program  and  objectives  of  this  Nation 
are  carried  out  and  met  with  both 
economy  and  efficiency. 

POOR    OBOORAPHIC    DISTBIBtmON    OV 
NASA    CONTRACTS 

NASA  continues  to  place  the  bulk  of 
its  contracts  on  a  noncompetitive  basis 
in  areas  of  the  country  which  have  been 
the  recipients  of  major  prior  year  con- 
tracts. The  provision  by  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  In  the  fiscal 
year  1966  NASA  authorization  act,  that 
NASA  take  measures  to  promote  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  its  contracts  has 
had,  in  my  opinion,  no  effect  whatsoever. 
NASA  has  simply  Ignored  this  provision. 

I  have  yet  to  see  any  reports  from 
NASA  as  to  what,  If  any,  measures  they 
have  taken  to  carry  out  this  congres- 
sional mandate.  Nor  have  I  seen  any 
practical  results  since  the  inclusion  of 
the  provision  In  last  year's  authorization 
act.  The  plain  fact  Is  that  NASA  dis- 
played Its  complete  lack  of  Interest  in 
the  subject  by  excluding  this  provision 
In  the  administration  bill  sent  to  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  for 
fiscal  year  1967. 

The  NASA  program  which  appears  to 
be  distributed  on  an  equitable  basis  is 
the  NASA  sustaining  university  program 
of  research,  facilities,  and  training 
grants.  But  this  is  not  to  be  considered 
to  be  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  secur- 
ing a  reasonable  and  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  NASA  contracts  throughout  the 
Nation  and  the  various  States.  NASA 
is  to  be  complimented  on  its  efforts  in 
distributing  this  $40  million  annual  pro- 
gram on  broad  geographical  basis.  But 
the  overwhelming  portion  of  the  remain- 
ing $5  billion  continues  to  be  awarded 
or  expended  annually  in  specific,  almost 
fixed  locations,  with  no  known  efforts  to 
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spread  new  work,  or  diversify  to  ne- 
glected regions. 

This  causes  an  unhealthy  concentra- 
tion of  science,  research,  and  engineering 
talent  and  drains  the  taxpayers  of  the 
rest  of  the  country  of  their  most  valued 
asset,  "brains."  Technical  competence 
In  this  coimtry  is  an  asset  to  which  every 
State  and  section  of  the  country  is  en- 
titled to  Its  just  share,  and  as  a  step  In 
the  opportimity  for  progress. 

I  recommend  that  NASA  be  required 
to  report  to  the  Congress,  not  later  than 
January  26,  1967,  the  specific  measures 
NASA  has  undertaken  to  correct  the  cur- 
rent distortion  and  unbalance  In  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  NASA  contract 
awards.  This  report  should  also  Include 
the  most  current  distribution  of  all  NASA 
expenditures  by  State,  region,  congres- 
siorml  district,  or  metropolitan  area. 

Congress  should  take  specific  action  to 
correct  this  situation  and  prevent  the 
continuation  of  the  current  "brain- 
drain"  of  outstanding  engineers,  scien- 
tists, teachers,  and  students  to  certain 
concentrated  areas.  The  problem  of 
trained  students  should  be  faced  direct- 
ly and  handled  by  Congress  to  protect 
the  local  taxpayers  who  finance  the  lo- 
cal education  and  specialized  training 
of  outstanding  students  who  are  im- 
mediately lost  to  local  communities, 
through  actions  of  NASA  roving  recruit- 
ing teams  for  technical,  scientific,  and 
engineering  personnel. 

JBT  PBOPITLSION  LABORATORY,  CALIFORNIA  INSTI- 
TUTB   OF   TECHNOLOGY 

I  believe  that  the  "reform"  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory 
has  gone  too  far. 

I  remain  strongly  opposed  to  the  in- 
dustrial-type management  structure  that 
has  been  imposed  upon  the  organization 
of  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  by  the 
current  NASA  contract.  I  believe  that 
the  Laboratory,  devoted  to  science,  re- 
search, and  development,  should  not  be 
severely  limited  to  carrying  out  programs 
under  specific  contracts  of  NASA. 

The  Laboratory  should  be  organized  so 
as  to  permit  maximum  flexibility  In  the 
employment  of  expertise.  It  should  also 
be  organized  to  bring  about  the  great- 
est amount  of  interchange  of  knowledge 
in  the  various  scientific  disciplines,  both 
on  a  horizontal  basis  as  well  as  on  a 
perpendicular  bEisis. 

I  believe  that  the  present  type  of  In- 
dustrial organization  heavily  empha- 
sizing completion  of  programs  under 
NASA's  contracts  does  not  at  present  al- 
low the  degree  of  fiexlblllty  necessary  In 
a  high  level  research  laboratory  such  as 
Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory. 

The  rigid  channel  of  communication 
Imposed  by  this  type  organization  struc- 
ture tend  to  limit  and  put  a  real  con- 
straint upon  the  creativity  of  the  scien- 
tific and  research  personnel  of  the 
Laboratory.  This  prevents  the  optimum 
use  of  the  scientific  talent  of  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory  process. 

There  are  two  extremes  in  organiza- 
tion applicable  to  the  Laboratory:  First, 
a  purely  Industrial-type  operation  where 
all  tasks  are  specifically  defined;  or  sec- 
ond,   an    academic    or    university-type 
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operation  where  the  initiative  in  formu- 
lating tasks  comes  from  the  faculty. 

What  is  required  at  the  Laboratory  Is 
a  "formula"  or  "middle  of  the  road" 
organization  and  relationship  with  NASA 
which  permits  responsible  NASA  control 
and  at  the  same  time  does  not  inhibit  the 
creativity  and  initiative  of  the  Labora- 
tory scientists. 

The  Important  thing  is  not  manpower 
or  money  but  rather  flexibility  in  opera- 
tions. The  interchange  of  indlsclplinary 
information  remsdns  an  internal  prob- 
lem within  the  Laboratory.  Working 
level  scientists  must  have  the  initiative 
to  effect  such  an  interchange. 

JPL  should  have  an  "in-between"  type 
organization  compared  to  a  solely  indus- 
trial-type or  academic-type  organiza- 
tion. It  would  not  be  proper  for  NASA 
to  completely  freewheel.  There  must 
be  a  middle  ground  to  permit  initiative 
on  scientific  research  and  development. 
There  Is  "room  for  Improvement"  at  the 
Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory. 

The  present  NASA  ccmtract  spells  out 
broad  areas  of  scientific  research  to  be 
undertaken  by  thf^'Laboratory  concern- 
ing the  moon  and  'planets.  NASA  must 
not,  In  Its  zeal  to  maintain  control,  re- 
strict the  Laboratory  from  exercising  its 
initiative  in  proposing  the  specific  tasks 
and  methods  to  achieve  the  broad  goals 
specified  in  the  basic  contract. 

Let  us  face  It:  the  imposition  of  an  in- 
dustrial-type organization  on  a  research 
laboratory  such  as  Jet  Propulsion  Labor- 
atory can  well  smother  creative  activity 
and  reduce  the  quality  of  the  output  and 
make  the  facility  a  manufacturing  and 
plumbing  concern. 

There  is  room  for  improvement  In  the 
raanagemtnt  and  relations  of  the  NASA 
under  the  contracts  at  JPL. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  NASA  has  tightened 
the  management  control  of  the  Labora- 
tory, as  was  necessary  In  the  test  phase 
of  the  Ranger  and  Mariner  programs. 
<rhe  technical  and  managerial  perform- 
ance of  the  Laboratory  has  certainly 
Improved  and  is  now  on  a  high  level. 
Now  there  is  no  need  for  maintaining 
rigid,  tight  managerial  control  and  close 
program  supervision  and  direction, 
which  in  reality  Is  useful  only  in  space- 
craft and  hardware  manufacturing  ac- 
tivities and  scientific  payload  construc- 
tion. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  purely  in- 
dustrial-type organization  clearly  speci- 
fies what  programs  are  to  be  done,  when 
they  are  to  be  done,  and  how  they  are  to 
be  done.  But  we  need  a  compromise 
management  and  organizational  form  at 
JPL  which  is  between  the  industrial-type 
organization  and  the  university  type. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the 
scientists  and  research  people  at  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory  feel  that  they  are 
constrained  under  NASA  contracts  at 
the  working  level.  There  Is  therefore  a 
real  necessity  for  compromise  In  order 
to  be  able  to  restore  initiative  and  pro- 
vide flexibility  so  that  initiative  is  given 
to  the  scientists  at  the  working  level. 

I  recommend  that  an  early  meeting  be 
held  between  NASA,  Dr.  Pickering,  of 
Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  and  Dr.  Du- 
Bridge,  of  California  Institute  of  Tech- 


nology, on  meastu-es  to  Improve  the  man- 
agement and  structure. 

MANNED    ORBrrlNO    LABORATORY   PROGRAM 

I  strongly  oppose  the  administration's 
placing  the  maimed  orbiting  laboratory 
program  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

MOL  should  be  placed  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  NASA,  the  research  and  de- 
velopment agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  space  and  aeronautics.  Or  at 
best,  MOL  should  be  placed  under  the 
joint  jurisdiction  of  NASA  and  the  U.S. 
Air  Force,  for  development. 

I  believe  the  action  is  a  serious  mistake 
both  In  organization  and  philosophy  as 
well  as  for  public  relations  purposes. 

I  strongly  oppose  the  action  of  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  when,  in  his 
December  10.  1963,  news  conference,  Mr. 
McNamara  announced  without  prior  no- 
tice of  any  kind,  that  the  manned  orbit- 
ing laboratory  program  would  be  as- 
signed to  the  Air  Force.  Neither  Con- 
gress nor  the  scientific  community  of  the 
country  had  any  prior  notice  or  inkling 
that  this  was  to  be  the  case  until  Mr. 
McNamara  made  his  bland  annotmce- 
ment. 

1  also  oppose  the  announcement  by  the 
President  on  August  25.  1964,  at  a  news 
conference  that  the  MOL  program  would 
be  worked  upon  by  certain  major  con- 
tractors. This  is  certainly  not  the  way 
to  do  business  nor  is  it  appropriate  to 
ignore  the  existing  science  and  research 
facilities  of  the  Federal  Government 
without  any  consultation  or  authoriza- 
tion by  Congress  whatever.  It  is  com- 
plete fiction  to  state,  as  Secretarj'  of 
Defense  McNamara  hsis  assumed,  that 
MOL  is  completely  a  military  task  and 
therefore  can  be  handled  by  him  as 
Secretary  of  Defense,  as  if  he  and  that 
Department  are  the  only  people  con- 
cerned in  this  tremendous  development. 

The  announcement  by  Secretary 
McNamara  makes  a  fiction  and  is  in 
direct  violation  of  the  expressed  intent 
of  the  Congress  in  section  102 < a)  of  the 
original  Space  Act,  Public  Law  85-568, 
dated  July  28,  1958,  wherein  It  was  ex- 
pressed that: 

The  Congress  hereby  declares  tbat  It  Is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  activ- 
ities In  space  should  be  devoted  to  peaceful 
purposes  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

The  action  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  is  also  in  direct  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  Resolution  1472,  Inter- 
national Cooperation  In  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Outer  Space,  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  at  the  856th  plenary 
meeting  of  the  14th  General  Assembly  on 
I>ecember  12,  1959.  Under  this  resolu- 
tion, the  United  States,  along  with  other 
countries  including  the  U.S.S.R..  agreed 
to,  among  other  things,  foster  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  the  peaceful  uses 
of  outer  space.  It  was  a  privilege  and  a 
real  responsibility  for  me  to  be  able  to 
work  as  one  of  the  delegates  on  the 
U.S.  mission  to  the  United  Nations  for 
this  purpose,  under  the  leadership  of 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  chief  U.S.  delegate. 

Is  the  Presidential  order  the  beginning 
of  a  new  military  era  in  space?  This 
basic  national  policy  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  decide,  according  to 


the  will  of  the  American  people  after 
thorough  study  and  due  deliberation. 

Being  first  In  space  for  scientific  and 
prestige  purposes  is  one  thing.  Being 
first  In  space  to  better  deliver  weapons 
of  destruction  or  nuclear  and  atomic 
weapons  is  quite  another  field  entirely. 

Do  the  American  people  want  the  ad- 
ministration to  have  the  first  Marmed 
Orbiting  Laboratory  solely  dedicated  for 
military  purposes,  and  by  so  doing,  to 
exclude  all  research  and  development 
which  could  be  done  by  NASA  for  the 
benefit  and  progress  of  the  American 
people? 


THE   MILLENNIUM   OP  CHRISTIAN- 
ITY IN  POLAND,  MAY  3,   1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  tMr. 
Dow]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEABLER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  com- 
ment on  a  matter  that  should  be  of  the 
gravest  concern  to  every  American  re- 
gardless of  creed  or  national  origin  who 
shares  my  deep  and  abiding  belief  in  the 
necessity  for  more  and  broader  interna- 
tional communications.  If  we  are  to  see 
the  reemergence  in  our  time  of  a  world 
free  from  anxiety,  rid  of  the  specter  of 
war,  swept  clean  of  misunderstanding, 
and  delivered  from  the  plight  of  spiritual 
rootlessness.  we  must  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept every  opportunity  for  peswjeful  and 
meaningful  dialog;  whether  as  individu- 
als, in  groups,  commimities,  institutions, 
and  even  nations  and  families  of  nations. 
When  such  opportunities  arise  only  to  be 
thwarted,  whether  from  fear,  political 
expediency,  or  any  of  a  host  of  reasons, 
then  all  men  must  rise  to  speak  out. 

I  call  to  your  attention,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  to  yours,  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, items  in  recent  newspapers  re- 
porting the  refusal  of  the  Government  of 
Poland  to  grant  visas  to  the  supreme 
pontiff  and  to  prelates  from  around  the 
world  so  that  they  may  participate  in 
celebrating  the  millennium  of  Christian- 
ity in  Poland  this  May  3.  ^ 

I  can  hardly  find  words  to  express  my 
profound  sorrow  as  an  Individual  and  as 
an  American  that  the  people  of  Poland 
are  to  be  denied  this  opportunity  to  meet 
with  these  great  spiritual  leaders  In  a 
spirit  of  communion  and  celebration. 

I  have  this  day  sent  the  following  tele- 
gram to  the  cardinal  primate  of  Poland. 
I  feel  certain.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  men 
of  good  will  share  the  sentiments  I  am 
about  to  read : 

His  Eminence,  Stefan  Cardinal  Wtszinski, 
ATChiepiscopal  Palace 
Warsaw.  Poland 

Your  Eminkncx:  In  my  own  behalf  and  In 
behalf  of  those  of  my  constituents  who 
proudly  claim  your  great  nation  as  their 
ancestral  home  I  extend  to  you  slnccreat  good 
wishes  on  the  millennium  of  Christianity  In 
Poland. 

Let  me  also  express  ray  profoundest  regrets 
that  you  wUl  be  unable  to  celebrate  this 
joyous    occasion    In    the    company    of    the 
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suprem«  pontiff  and  your  princely  breUsren 
In  Uie  churcii 

Yours  mc3«t  sincerely. 

John  O.  Dow. 

V  S  Conffresrman. 
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TO  MAKE  FREEDOiM   A  LIVDVG 
REALITY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yorlc  [Mr.  WoLrr;  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  stand 
here  proud  to  be  an  American  I  share 
the  national  warmth  that  grips  each  of 
us  when  we  continually  take  our  giant 
steps  toward  that  great  society  in  the 
sciences.  In  outer  space,  and  when  we  e;o 
to  maximum  lengths  to  secure  freedom 
for  a  tiny  nation  half  a  world  away. 
This  makes  me  proud  as  an  American 
and  as  a  legislator. 

I  am  proud  too  that  as  an  American 
and  as  a  legislator  I  can  stand  and  t«ll 
this  assemblage  and  the  world  where  we 
have  failed  and  where  we  are  falling. 
While  we  defeat  maladies  that  have 
plagued  the  world  for  centuries,  perform 
miracles  m  outer  space  and  sweep  to- 
talitarian forces  for  the  villages  and 
Jungles  of  southeast  Asia,  we  still  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  fact  that  one-tenth  of 
our  Nation  still  finds  it  necessary  to  take 
to  the  streets  with  picket  signs,  chanto 
and  slogans  to  try  to  gain  the  most  ele- 
mental Treedoms — guaranteed  by  a  host 
of  laws  dating  back  for  centuries. 

Our  newspapers  show  dally  that  in 
many  parts  of  America  you  cannot  be 
black  and  choose  to  work  for  freedom  for 
black  men — the  penalty  for  such  activity 
has  too  often  been  death. 

We  have  a  civil  rights  bill  We  have 
a  voting  rights  bill  and  also  antlpoverty 
legislation.  Each  of  these  are  landmarks 
along  the  road  toward  meaningful  equal- 
ity and  I  am  proud  to  have  helped  with 
their  passage.  But  neither  of  these,  nor 
the  combination  of  all  three,  has  yet 
lifted  the  Negro  and  other  minorities 
meeting  discrimination  in  our  Nation,  to 
the  level  of  first-class  citizenship  enjoyed 
by  their  white,  fellow  Americans. 

When  I  remember  our  civil  rights  bill, 
our  voting  rights  bill,  and  our  antlpoverty 
legislation,  I  cannot  help  but  remember 
also  our  14th  amendment  of  some  years 
ago,  the  century-old  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation, the  Bill  of  Righta,  and  the 
Magna  Carta.  Each  of  these  recognized 
that  some  men  were  not  free — that  there 
was  a  universal  need  for  all  men  to  be 
free. 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  have  made 
no  progress.  The  truth  is  we  have  made 
much  progress.  We  have  come  a  long 
way — from  a  long,  long  way — and  I  can- 
not forget  that  life  still  in  these  United 
States,  from  Natchez,  to  Tuskegee,  to 
Los  Angeles  and  to  Long  Island,  can  be 
separate,  unequal,  and  hell  for  most 
Americans  who  are  Negro. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  now 
come  to  the  hardest  part  of  our  long  fight 
for  racial  Justice.  It  is  now  time  to 
translate  the  high  sounds  of  the  legis- 
lator's language  into  humanity,  dignity, 
and  a  vote  for  that  gnarled -handed 
Negro  sharecropper  in  the  Black  Belt; 


into  the  right  of  the  Negro  family  travel- 
ing across  this  Nation — seeing  America 
first — to  eat,  sleep,  and  go  to  the  bath- 
room in  places  of  public  accommodation. 
It  Is  time  to  implement  the  training  pro- 
grams that  would  point  to  a  better  future 
for  our  minority  youngster  than  that  of 
the  day  laborer  at  best  and  wlno  or  drug 
addict  at  worst. 

Our  recent  summers  have  pointed  to 
still  another  future  for  the  Negro  young- 
ster—that future  filled  with  the  angry, 
naked,  violent  defiance  of  the  society 
that  he  believes  has  failed  him  and  that 
he  must.  In  turn,  fall  every  day  of  his 
life.  Some  like  to  say  that  the  scream- 
ing, unreasonable  youths  who  fought 
society's  guns,  billy  clubs,  and  troops 
with  far  fewer  gims  and  mostly  bricks, 
sticks,  and  fists,  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Harlem  were  hoodlums  and  not  a  part  of 
the  "responsible"  Negro  commimlty.  I 
cannot  fully  accept  this  because  this  Is 
the  easy  answer.  This  Implies  that  con- 
ditions are  not  really  so  bad  in  our  Negro 
communities  because  only  hoodlums  have 
objected  violently  and  it  lets  us  off  the 
hook.  It  leaves  us  comfortable  while 
we  procrastinate  a  little  longer  with  the 
lives  and  aspirations  of  oiu-  different  fel- 
low Americans. 

It  says  that  we  do  not  really  need  to 
change  things  because  our  riots  were  not 
by  those  we  like  to  regard — mostly  for 
convenience — as  our  Negro  spokesmen. 
We  repeat  the  old  bromide  that  most 
Negroes  are  content  with  their  place  in 
America.    The  truth  is  they  are  not. 

Three  young  Negroes  were  arrested 
last  year  and  convicted  on  charges  of 
plotting  to  blow  up  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
and  other  national  monuments.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  bizarre  and  Irony- 
tlriged  stories  to  come  out  of  the  Ameri- 
can scene.  Americans  were  surprised, 
.shocked,  and  frightened  that  three  young 
men.  Americans,  could  even  consider 
the  destruction  of  such  purely  American 
symbols. 

Many  a  good  white  liberal,  I  am  sure, 
grew  warm  Inside  to  learn  that  a  Negro 
policeman  was  the  hero  In  the  capture 
of  the  three  young  men. 

But  let  us  look  closer  than  the  volimies 
of  newspaper  copy  that  painted  the  three 
young  men  as  far-left  radicals.  Let  us 
remember,  of  course,  that  to  many 
Americans,  this  light  held  high  in  New 
York  harbor  signaled  freedom,  dignity, 
and  a  real  opportunity  to  follow  the 
American  dream,  for  Eiu^pean  migrants 
since  1886.  And  let  us  not  forget,  let 
us  never  forget,  that  by  1886  the  an- 
cestors of  our  Negro  citizens  had  al- 
ready given  their  tears,  their  sweat,  and 
their  lives  for  this  Nation. 

And  we  still  must  fight  and  plead  and 
pass  laws  to  grant  the  Negro  the  basics 
of  human  needs.  The  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  European  migrants  have  long 
left  the  slums,  the  Initial  poverty,  and 
the  second-class  citizenship  behind  them 
while  the  Negro — with  his  physical  dif- 
ference and  because  of  our  national  hy- 
pocrisy— has  not. 

The  point  that  cannot  be  overlooked 
is  that  these  three  young  men  should 
have  had  this  dedication  for  the  building 
of  American  symbols  and  not  their  de- 


struction. We  should  have  seen  to 
it.  Since  we  did  not.  we  certainly  must 
see  to  the  future  of  aspirations  of  the 
rest  of  our  Negro  youths.  We  must  make 
certain  that  they  share  In  the  making 
of  America  in  practice  what  she  is  in 
concept.  We  must  make  them  even 
more  welcome  in  General  Motors,  on 
Wall  Street,  In  Government  service,"  and 
our  many  rmtlonal  mainstreams. 

We  must  ask  ourselves — and  the 
answer  has  to  be  a  loud  clear,  "none."— 
just  how  many  young  Negroes  do  we 
want  to  lose  to  our  prlsoiis.  to  our  walk- 
ing-death addictions,  and  to  foreign 
Ideologies. 

Every  day.  and  the  evidences  are  quite 
clear  and  all  around  us,  we  sacrifice 
other  young  Negroes  to  the  same  dis- 
afBliatlng  frustrations  because  some  are 
too  timid  to  act,  some  too  much  involved 
in  making  a  profit  off  Negro  miseries  to 
act  or  too  anxious  to  address  ourselves 
to  other  national  problems  and  ratlon- 
fidlzlng  that  "the  Negro  problem  takes 
time." 

It  cannot  take  endless  time — it  has 
taken  too  much  time  already.  It  takes 
effort  now.  It  takes  national  integrity 
now  instead  of  national  expediency. 
President  Johnson  said  last  spring  at 
Howard  University  that  we  must  give 
the  Negro  "not  Just  equality  as  a  right 
and  a  theory,  but  equality  as  a  fact." 
Vice  President  Humphrey  said  later  that 
"if  we  can  spend  $25  or  $30  billion  to  put 
a  man  on  the  moon,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  spend  enough  to  provide  an  environ- 
ment here  on  earth  that  will  let  him 
stand  on  his  feet." 

And  I  add  to  this  that  we  commit  one 
of  the  greatest  crimes  imaginable,  we 
continue  to  wallow  in  the  filth  of  our 
national  hypocrisy,  when  we  continue  to 
force  our  Negro  youngsters  into  outlaw 
activity  because  we  are  not  willing  to 
share  with  them  the  Horatio  Alger  dream 
that  we  demand  for  ourselves. 

This  is  our  challenge  and  this  is  our 
responsibility — to  make  the  freedom  men 
of  all  races  are  dying  for  in  Vietnam,  a 
living  reality  in  the  United  States.  Our 
national  battle  cry  must  be  that  we  stop 
being  expedient  when  expediency  will  so 
horribly  misshape  men's  lives.  We  must 
do  what  is  right  now.  not  what  is  con- 
venient. Let  us  not  pretend  that  all  is 
well  because  no  bottles  are  presently  fly- 
ing or  because  that  Negro  you  know  says 
he  would  not  be  caught  dead  on  a  picket 
line. 

Let  us  give  our  minorities  what  every- 
one else  enjoys  and  let  us  do  It  because 
it  Is  right  to  do  it.  and  not  because  we 
want  to  head  off  racial  violence.  Let  us 
rise  to  our  centuries -old  challenge,  ac- 
cept our  responsibility,  for  by  doing  so 
we  are  indeed  making  a  most  meaningful 
Investment  In  the  growth  in  greatness  of 
our  Nation. 


HARMONY  NOTED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  McDowell]  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
dedicating  the  Lincoln  statue  In  Mexico, 
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Presidents  Johrwon  and  Diaz  reaCBrmed 
to  the  world  that  two  nations  can  live 
side  by  side  in  harmony,  respecting  one 
another's  past  and  present,  the  Newark 
Evening  News  states. 

The  article,  which  like  many  others 
points  up  the  value  of  the  informal  visit 
by  President  Johnson  to  Mexico,  will  be 
read  with  much  interest,  and  I  therefore 
include  It  in  the  Record: 

[Prom  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  News, 
April  14,  1966) 
Stmbolic  ViajT 

In  Mexico,  Abraham  Lincoln  Is  revered  to  a 
degree  surpjassed  only  by  that  Nation's  own 
heroes  In  the  struggle  for  freedom.  The 
statute  or  the  Great  Emancipator  which  will 
be  unveiled  in  Mexico  City  tomorrow  la  a  sym- 
bol  of  that  affection. 

But  United  States-Mexican  Unks  are  more 
than  symbolic.  President  Johnson's  last- 
minute  decision  to  attend  the  ceremonies  Is 
proof  of  that.  No  drawn-out  diplomatic  ex- 
changes were  needed  to  pave  the  way  for 
Mr.  Johnson's  Informal  visit.  Rather,  Presi- 
dent Gustavo  Rlaz  Ordaz  simply  made  a  cor- 
dial suggestion  that  Mr.  Johnson  accompany 
the  U.S.  delegation.  Mr.  Johnson  promptly 
agreed. 

The  fact  Is  that  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  have  no  pressing  problems.  True,  the 
two  nations  diverge  in  their  attitudes  toward 
Castro's  Cuba  and  on  the  Inter-American 
Peace  Force  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  But 
they  are  situations  that  Washington  and 
Mexico  have  learned  to  Uve  with  while  main- 
taining their  essential  friendship. 

Accordingly,  in  dedicating  the  Lincoln 
statute.  Presidents  Johnson  and  Diaz  will  be 
realllrming  to  the  world  that  two  nations 
can  live  side  by  side  In  harmony,  respecting 
one  another's  past  and  present. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Plynt  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Landrtjm)  ,  on  account  of 
oflacial  business  in  district. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Waggonner,  for  10  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  PtrcrosKi,  for  1  hour,  on  Thurs- 
day, April  21. 

Mr.  Frazier,  for  1  hour,  on  Thiu-sday. 
AprU  28. 

Mr.  QuiE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wyatt)  ,  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  OooDELL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wyatt)  ,  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wyatt),  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Wolff  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Louisiana),  for  15  minutes,  to- 
day; to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  McDowell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Louisiana),  for  10  minutes, 
today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
&nd  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 


Mr.  Farbstein  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Louisiana),  for  20  minutes, 
on  April  21,  1966;  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  O'Nehx  of  Massachusetts  In  two 
Instances  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  FiNo  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Collier. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wyatt)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Whalley. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana)  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Tenzer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY. 

Mr.  Vanhc. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  foimd 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  1746.  An  act  to  define  the  term  "child" 
for  lump-sum  payment  purposes  under  the 
ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act. 


ADJOUP-JIMENT 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  59  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, April  21,  1966.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


OATH  OF  OFFICE 


The  oath  of  office  required  by  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  provided  by  section  2  of 
the  act  of  May  13.  1884  '23  Stat.  22), 
to  be  administered  to  Members  and  Dele- 
gates of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
the  text  of  which  is  carried  In  section 
1757  of  title  XIX  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  and  being  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I  A  B,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm) 
that  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  against 
all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic;  that 
I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  same;  that  I  take  this  obligation 
freely,  without  tiny  mental  reservation 
or  purpose  of  evasion;  and  that  I  will 
well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to 
enter.  So  help  me  God." 
has  been  subscribed  to  In  person  and 
filed  In  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  follow- 
ing Member  of  the  89th  Congress,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law   412  of  the  80th 


Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  Eimend  sec- 
tion 30  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States"  (U.S.C.,  tlUe  2,  sec.  25). 
approved  February  18.  1948;  Lera  (Mrs. 
Albert)  Thomas.  Eighth  District,  Texas. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3321.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  promote 
private  financing  of  credit  needs  and  to  pro- 
vide for  an  efficient  and  orderly  method  of 
liquidating  financial  assets  held  by  Federal 
credit  agencies  and  for  other  purpoeee  (H. 
Doc.  No.  426) :  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2322.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics) . 
transmitting  a  report  on  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  for  July  1965  to  February  1966. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  10(d) 
of  the  &nall  Business  Aot;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2323.  A  letter  from  the  Aaalatant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Governor  of  Guam,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1965.  purauant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  6(b)  of  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  ASalrs. 

2324.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Admlnla- 
trative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Coiirts  for  the  fiscal  year  1906,  pursuant  to 
section  604(a)(4)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2325.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  two  drafts  of  pro- 
poeed  legislation,  as  follows:  (1)  to  establish 
milnlmum  standards  for  passenger  vessel 
and  to  require  disclosure  of  construction  de- 
tails on  passengers  vessels,  and  (2)  to  repeal 
the  laws  authorizing  limitation  of  shlp- 
owners'  liability  for  personal  Injury  and 
death,  to  require  evidence  of  adequate  fi- 
nancial responsibility  to  pay  Judgment  for 
personal  Injury  or  death,  or  to  repay  fares 
in  the  event  of  nonperformance  of  voyages, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLER:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  H.R.  14324.  A  bUl  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for  re- 
search and  development,  construction  of  fa- 
cilities, and  administrative  operations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1441 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  820.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  HM.  12617,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  act  providing  for  the  economic 
and  social  development  in  the  Ryukyu 
Islands;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1442).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  821.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  HJl.  13881.  A  bUl  to 
authorize   the   Secretary   of   Agriculture   to 
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reguiate  ir.e  '.r.tnsportatlon,  sale,  and  han- 
dling of  iiu^'s.  c.i'ji.  and  other  animals  In- 
■-ei.ded  i^  Lie  useJ  for  purposes  of  research 
^r  experimentation  and  Tor  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1443).  Re- 
ferred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr,  BOLUNG;  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  ResoluUon  822  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  14088.  a  bill  to 
amend  chapter  55  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  an  Improved  health  bene- 
flt5  program  for  retired  members  and  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  and  their 
dependents,  and  for  other  purposes:  without 
amendment  (Rept  No  1444).  Referred  to 
the  House  C;i.e;:dar 

Mr.  OARM.\TZ  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Report  on  the  Yar- 
moutk  Castle  disaster:  without  amendment 
I  Rept.  No,  1445)  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Intrcxiuced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    BATTIN 
HR    145:35    A  Sill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   C-xle  of    1954   to   veat  sintering  or 
burning  as  a  mining  prrx-ess  in   the  case  of 
shale,  clay,  and  sia'e  used  or  sold  for  use,  as 
lightweight  concrete  aggregates,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr   CARTER 
HR    145f?6    A  bil!  t«  pxt<!nd  and  amend  the 
Ubrary   Services    and    Construction    Act;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  R  14537  A  bill  to  authorize  a  3-y»ar  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  construction  of  veterinary 
medical  edu-':ation  faciUtles.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce, 

By  Mr  CELLER 
HR  14538  A  bill  to  amend  section  709  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  so  m  to  protect 
the  name  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
from  exploitation:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   CURTIS 
H  R,  14539    A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Con- 
gresslona;     Committee     on     American     Man- 
p«.'-A'er   and    N.itloca!   Security;    to   the  Com- 
mit t*'e  on  Rules 

By  Mr   FIND 
H  R   14540,  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
f   the  Treasury  to  study  and  report  on  an 
alterr.itive    coin^ige      to    the    Committee    on 
B.mklng  and  Ctirrency 

By  Mr  JONES  of  Alabama: 
HR   1454!    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Col- 
bert Co\inty  Board  of  Education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   McDADE 
H  R,  14542    A    bill    to    amend    chapter   207. 
title    18,    United    States    Code,    to    prescribe 
prr>cedure  for  the  rettirn  of  persons  who  have 
fled.   In   violation   of   the  conditions  of  ball 
?!ven  m  any  State  or  Judicial  district  of  the 
United   State"!,   to   another  State  or  Judicial 
dls'rict,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary, 
Bv  Mr   MORGAN 
HR    14543    A  bU!  to  provide  compensation 
for  damages  to  certain  facilities  rendered  In- 
operative or  otherwise  adversely  affected  as 
a  ro.sult  of  the  mixiernlzatlon  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  River  navigation  project;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works, 
By  Mr   PATMAN 
HR,  14^4-  A     bill     to     promote     private 
flnanclng  of  credit  needs  and  to  provide  for 
an   efficient  and  orderly  method  of  llquld^.*- 
ing   financial    assets   held   by  Federal   credit 
agencies  and  for  other  pvirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Cxirrencv 
By  Mr  RODINO 
HR   14545    A  bill  to  amend  section  ,'?1B  of 
the     Immigration    and    Nationality    Act    to 


permit  naturalization  for  certain  employees 
of  U.S.  nonprofit  organizations  engaged  in 
disseminating  Information  which  slgnifl- 
cantly  promotes  VS.  Interest,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 

H.R.  14546.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  study  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  a  Connecticut  River  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  in  the  States  of  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  New 
Hampshire,  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

HJl.  14547.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  Income  for  expenses  In- 
ciured  for  the  higher  education  of  himself, 
his  spouse,  and  his  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 

HJl.  14648.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Postmaster  General  to  enter  Into 
leases  of  real  property  for  periods  not  ex- 
ceeding 30  years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  OfDce  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 

H.R.  14549.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Postmaster  General  to  enter  Into  leases 
of  real  property  for  periods  not  exceeding  30 
years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BATES: 

HR.  14660.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  treatment  works  to  control 
water  pollution  by  permitting  the  deduc- 
tion of  expenditures  for  the  construction, 
erection,  installation,  or  acquisition  of  such 
Ueatment  works;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 

HR.  14651.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  in  order  to  provide 
for  a  National  Community  Senior  Service 
Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Bducatlon  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  PXXJARTY: 
HJl.  14562.  A  bill  to  amend  section  313 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
exempt  certain  additional  persons  from  the 
literacy  requirements  thereof  In  connection 
with  their  naturalization;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

HJl.  14653.  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1966  to  prohibit  certain  fees 
being  charged  in  connection  with  projects 
for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

HR.  14664.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  a  National 
Commission  on  Older  Workers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  14555.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  a  loan 
service  of  captioned  films  for  the  deaf,"  ap- 
proved September  2,  1968,  as  amended,  in 
order  to  further  provide  for  a  loan  service  of 
educational  media  for  the  deaf,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  HUBERT: 

HJl.  14656.  A  bill  to  amend  title  32,  United 
States   Code,   to   clarify   the  status  of  Na- 
tional Guard  technicians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

HJa.  14667.  A  bill  to  protect  children  and 
others  from  a<:cldental  death  or  Injury  by 
amending  the  federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  with  respect  to  aspirin  Intended 
for  children,  safety  closures  on  drug  con- 
tainers, and  cautionary  labeling  of  contain- 
ers of  articles  subject  to  the  act  where  neces- 
sary to  that  end,  and  by  amending  the  Fed- 
eral Hazardous  Substances  Labeling  Act  to 


ban  hazardous  toys  and  articles  Intended  for 
children,  and  other  articles  so  hazardous  as 
to  be  dangerous  in  the  household  regardless 
of  labeling,  and  to  apply  to  unpackaged  ar- 
ticles Intended  for  household  use,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RACE: 
H.R.  14568.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon,"  ap- 
proved March  4,  1907;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois: 
HJl.  14669.  A  bill  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
permit  voluntary  participation  in  prayer  in 
public   schools;    to   the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  14560.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
10,  1938,  relating  to  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  International  Criminal 
Police  Organization;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  14661.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  HunUng  Stamp  Act  of  March  16,  1934, 
to  increase  by  92  the  fee  for  such  stamp;  to 
the  CoBomittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H-R.  14562.  A    bill    to   extend   and  amend 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HR.  14563.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  to 
certain    non-Federal    institutions,    agencies, 
and  organizations  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  community  programs  for  pa- 
tients vrtth  kidney  disease  and  for  conduct 
of   training   related   to  such   program,  and 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.J.  Res.  1076.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  {)ermlt  voluntary  participa- 
tion in  prayer  in  public  schools;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ : 
H.J.  Res.  1077.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  voluntary  participa- 
tion In  prayer  in  public  schools;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCARTHT: 
H.J.  Res.  1078.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  Atlantic 
nations;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fair*. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.J.  Res.  1079.  Joint  resolution  to  create  s 
delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  Atlantic 
nations;   to  the  Committee  on  PVarelgn  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.J.  Res.  1080,  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  National  Cemeteries  Site  Selection  Advisory 
Board  to  govern  further  development  of  the 
national  cemetery  system;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H  Con.  Res.  628.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  for  the  use  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  additional  copies  of 
its  hearings  entitled  "20th  Anniversary  of 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946:  An  Economic 
Symposium";  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  vx", 

461.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  relative  to  re- 
storing in  the  Federal  budget  the  cut  In  tb« 
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school  lunch  and  milk  programs,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  14564.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Duca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

HR.  14566.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  the  Argoe  Na- 
tional Fish  Hatchery  in  Indiana  to  the  Izaak 
Walton  League;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 

HR.  14566.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mena- 
chem  Joseph  Hershowitz;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  14567.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Lulz  DeMelo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

HJl,  14568.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vln- 
cenzo  PlgUomenl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  14569.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dom- 
Icela  Listowska;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  14570.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mel- 
bourne Murray;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  14671.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
White;  to  the  Conomlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  14672.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chief 
Ten;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

HJl.  14573.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Namur,  and  their  two  children, 
Joseph  and  Marie;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

HR.  14574.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Es- 
fandlar  Safayan  and  hfs  &on,  Masood  Safa- 
yan;  to  the  Conomlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF : 

HJl.  14575.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jakub 
Waldemar  Ladoez:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
375.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  relative  to  extension  of  time  to  file  few 
medicare  benefits,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
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SENATE 

Wednesday,  April  20,  1966 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  April  19, 
1966) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

Dr.  P.  Edward  Rickenbaker,  minister. 
First  Baptist  Church,  Denmark,  S.C,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer  i 

Many  have  often  prayed,  O  God,  that 
wisdom  might  be  the  measure  of  these 
to  whom  in  Thy  name  we  have  entrusted 
the  legislative  authority  of  government. 
We  pray  today,  however,  that  Thou 
would  help  the  leadership  of  our  Nation 
also  to  have  equal  wisdom  in  Thy  moral 
Mid  spiritual  legislation.  Confound  the 
paralysis  of  fruitless  and  weakening 
fears.  Allay  the  phobia  of  confusion  and 
dismay  In  these  trying  times.  Instill  the 
moral  integrity  and  courage  in  these  our 


leaders  to  stand  for  the  hard  right 
against  any  easy  or  expedient  wrong  that 
might  seem  attractive.  Give  to  all  who 
are  called  into  positions  of  authority  and 
government  in  our  Nation  not  only  wis- 
dom in  judgment,  but  also  purity  in  mo- 
tive and  discernment  in  administration. 

We  confess  our  need  for  Thee.  The 
problems  which  confront  us  loom  so 
large  and  the  loneliness  which  inflicts  so 
often  those  in  positions  of  authority 
teach  us  our  dependence  UF>on  Thee  In  all 
things. 

O  God,  Thou  hast  given  this  Nation 
great  responsibilities.  In  our  day  when 
we  seek  mastery  in  nature  and  conquest 
in  outer  space,  make  us  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge Thy  right  in  us  and  in  all  we 
control.  In  our  day  of  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars,  lead  us  In  the  paths  of  peace. 

Enable  us  to  stand  for  righteousness' 
and  truth  against  their  enemies.  Recall 
to  us  the  unfailing  truth  that  righteous- 
ness exalteth  a  nation  but  sin  is  a  re- 
proach to  any  people.  Grant  unto  our 
leaders  the  grace  and  courage  to  seek 
first  the  Kingdom  of  God  that  we  may 
be  enriched  in  our  Nation  with  a  great 
spiritual  heritage.  Then  make  us  hum- 
ble in  the  acceptance  of  that  heritage. 
Give  us  Thy  healing  forgiveness  and  Thy 
grace  which  can  transform  our  lives  and 
our  purposes. 

In  the  Saviour's  name  we  lift  our 
prayer.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
April  19,  1966.  was  dispensed  with. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfeeld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Legis- 
lation of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
was  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 


APPORTIONMENT  OF  STATE 
LEGISLATURES 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (8.J.  Res.  103) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  preserve  to 
the  people  of  each  State  power  to  deter- 
mine the  composition  of  its  legislature 
and  the  apportionment  of  the  member- 
ship thereof  in  accordance  with  law  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  the  Sen- 
ate will  vote  at  2  o'clock  today,  and  the 
time  between  now  and  then  is  under  the 
control  of  and  to  be  equally  divided  be- 


tween the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  and  the  minority  leader 

[Mr.  DiRKSEN]. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  outcome  of  this  debate  regard- 
ing the  reapportionment  of  our  State 
legislatures  will  determine  the  course  of 
representative  government  In  the  United 
States  for  many  years  to  come. 

With  this  fact  in  mind,  I  am  sure  that 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  on  both  sides 
of  this  issue  recognize  the  gravity  of  our 
responsibility.  This  debate  over  the  re- 
apportionment amendment  is  one  of 
truly  historic  proportions.  Rarely  must 
Congress  face  the  task  of  amending  the 
basic  blueprint  of  our  freedom,  the  VS. 
Constitution.  Rarer  still  do  such 
amendments  go  to  the  very  heart  of  our 
system  of  government. 

The  Supreme  Court  decisions  In  the 
apportionmem  cases,  culminating  In  the 
case  of  Reynolds  against  Sims,  have  se- 
verely strained  what  Justice  Harlan  has 
aptly  termed  "the  fabric  of  our  fed- 
eralism." 

First,  the  Court  has  Invalidated  our 
traditional  system  of  balanced  represen- 
tation. 

Second,  by  the  very  act  of  ruling  that 
State  legislatures  must  be"  apportioned  in 
a  certain  manner,  the  Court  has  denied 
the  underlying  principle  of  our  entire 
system  of  government — the  right  of  the 
people,  themselves  and  through  their 
elected  representatives,  to  determine  the 
structure  of  their  political  institutions. 

The  unique  American  system  of  bal- 
anced representation  has  been  the 
genius — the  true  key — to  our  Nation's 
political  stability.  It  has  achieved  Its 
ultimate  end  by  successfully  balancing 
majority  rule  and  minority  rights.  We 
speak  with  the  voice  of  the  majority — 
but  only  after  we  have  assured  that  the 
minority  has  been  heard  and  is  fairly 
represented  In  om-  councils  of  state. 
This  is  the  essence  of  the  system  devised 
by  the  Foimdlng  Fathers. 

For  can  any  of  us  truly  deny  that  there 
is  a  direct  cause-and-effect  relationship 
between  our  concern  and  protection  of 
minority  intere^  and  our  history  of  178 
years  of  political  stability  and  conti- 
nuity? 

The  Pounding  Fathers  saw  In  the  ssrs- 
tem  of  balanced  representation  the  best 
protection  for  minority  rights  in  our  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Government. 
Thus,  they  adopted  it  for  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. They  established  a  National 
House  of  Representatives  which  would 
reflect  and  represent  the  population  of 
the  United  States  through  equivalent 
congressional  districts.  The  US.  Senate 
was  designed  to  take  into  accoimt  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  individual 
States,  which  differed  in  size,  geography, 
and  political  and  economic  orientation. 

This  system  permitted  two  important 
results. 

First,  the  rights  of  the  States  to  govern 
at  the  local  level — close  to  the  people — 
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could  be  protected  from  the  incursions  of 
the  National  Government. 

Second,  by  representing  State.?,  viewed 
as  political  entities  In  themselves,  the 
U.S  Senate  was  placed  In  a  position  to 
take  a  broader  view  of  the  problems  of 
the  young  Republic.  Thus  developed  the 
tradition  that,  In  genersU.  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  primarily  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  their  constituents 
at  the  local  level,  while  the  Senate  would 
look  to  the  broader  interest  of  the  States 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

This  balanced  representative  sy.stem 
was  not,  £us  some  have  suggested,  irra- 
tionally adopted  by  the  States,  simply 
following  the  model  of  the  National  Leg- 
islature. In  fact.  It  was  the  National 
Congress  which  borrowed  the  system 
from  the  States.  It  had  been  for  many 
years  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution the  system  practiced  in  the 
colonial  legislatures.  At  no  time  had  the 
Colonies  used  a  system  of  representation 
based  solely  on  population.  As  Justice 
Frankfurter  pointed  out  in  his  dissent  in 
Baker  against  Carr,  speaking  of  popula- 
tion proportioned  representation : 

Hjwever  doairablo  and  however  desired  by 
some  among  the  great  poilUcal  thinners  and 
.'ramers  of  our  Government,  it  has  never  been 
generally  practiced,  today  or  in  the  past.  It 
was  not  the  Engliah  system,  it  was  not  the 
colonial  system.  It  was  not  the  system  choeen 
for  the  NallonAi  Oovermnent  by  the  Consti- 
tution, it  was  not  the  system  exciusivsly  or 
even  predominantly  practiced  by  the  Staie^ 
at  the  time  of  adoption  of  the  14th  araei.d-i 
ment.  it  is  not  predominantly  practiced  by 
the  States  today 

Justice  Frankfurter  therefore  con- 
cluded that  the  notion  that  representa- 
tion of  population  alone  is  "the  basic 
principle  of  representative  government 
La,  to  put  it  bluntly,  not  true." 

However,  history  alone  would  not  be 
sufficient  justification  for  retaining  a  sys- 
tem of  representation  which  has  no  in- 
trinsic value.  What  we  must  determine 
is  whether  such  a  system  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  States  aiid  their  citizens 
today 

Let  us  look  at  what  a  former  Qovernor 
of  our  most  populous  State,  California, 
once  said  on  this  subject: 

Many  Civlifornla  coiajties  are  far  more  Im- 
portant m  the  life  of  the  SUte  than  their 
peculation  tjears  to  the  entire  population  of 
the  SUle.  It  is  for  this  reajson  that  I  have 
never  been  m  favor  of  restricting  the  repre- 
sentation In  the  senate  to  a  strtctiy  pop-aia- 
tiofi  basis 

ft  Is  the  Siune  reiuion  that  the  F'tundlng 
PaEhers  of  our  country  gave  balanced  reprt-- 
sentation  to  the  State  of  the  Union — equal 
representation  In  one  house  and  proportional 
representation  baaed  on  population  la  the 
other 

Moves  have  been  mude  to  upset  the  bal- 
anced representation  In  our  State,  even 
though  !t  served  us  well  and  Is  strictly  In 
accord  with  American  tradition  and  the  p>at- 
tern  of  our  National  Government. 

There  was  a  time  when  California  was  com- 
pletely dominated  by  boss  rule  TTie  liberal 
election  laws  and  legislative  reapportlonmen' 
of  the  system  have  liberated  us  from  such 
domination  Any  weakening  of  the  laws 
would  invite  a  return  to  boss  rule  wh'.ch  we 
are  now  happily  rid  of 

Our  State  has  made  almost  unbelievable 
prcjgreas  under  our  present  system   of  legls- 
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latlve  representation.     I  believe  we  ataould 
keep  It. 

However,  speaking  16  years  later  a5 
Chief  Justice  of  the  XJB.  Supreme  Court, 
the  former  Oovernor  said : 

Neither  history  alone,  nor  economic  or 
other  sorts  of  group  Interests,  are  |>erml8- 
slble  factors  In  attempting  to  Justify  dis- 
parities from  population-based  representa- 
tion. Citizens,  not  history  or  economic  in- 
terests, cast  votes.  Considerations  of  area 
alone  provide  an  Insufnclent  justification  for 
deviation  from  the  equal-population  prin- 
ciple. Again,  people,  not  land  or  trees  or 
pastures,  vote.  Modern  developments  and 
ImproTonents  In  transportation  and  com- 
munications make  rather  hollow,  in  tbe  mid- 
1960's,  most  claims  that  deviations  from 
population-based  representation  can  validly 
be  based  solely  on  geographical  considera- 
tions. Arguments  for  allowing  such  devia- 
tions in  order  to  Insure  effective  representa- 
tion for  sparsely  settled  areas  and  to  pre- 
vent legislative  districts  from  becoming  so 
large  that  the  avaUablUty  of  access  of  citl- 
eens  to  their  representatives  is  im- 
paired are  today,  for  the  most  part,  uncon- 
vincing.   Bej/noldt  v.  Sinn.  84  S,  Ct.  1391.    " 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  reason  why 
Chief  Justice  Warren  could  not  have 
changed  positions  Ideologically  as  well 
as  politically  In  16  years.  But  It  is  also 
fair  to  suggest  that  Governor  Warren 
was  a  great  deal  closer  to  the  needs  of 
his  State  than  is  the  Chief  Justice. 

Governor  Warren  did  pinpoint  one 
of  the  most  disturbing  aspects  of  the  In- 
validation of  our  traditional  system  of 
balanced  representation.  If  this  time- 
tested  system  Is  denied  to  the  States  It 
can  be  expected  that  most  of  them  will 
be  completely  controlled  by  the  large 
cities.  If  these  central  urban  areas  are 
to  be  left  with  the  only  effective  voice 
in  State  legislatures — if  those  outside 
the  biggest  cities  are  to  be  denied  an  ef- 
fective franchise — then  we  can  only  ex- 
pect a  revival  of  those  self-perpetuating 
political  machines  which  In  the  past 
were  ruthless  In  their  abuse  of  the  dem- 
ocratic process — and  in  their  abuse  of 
minority  Interests. 

Without  balance,  check,  or  restraint 
by  the  people,  we  are  going  to  see  a  re- 
birth of  political  leadership  by  a  few  ar- 
bitrary political  leaders  who  are  com- 
pletely unresponsive  to  the  true  popular 
will.  Big  city  bosses  who  can  control  or 
manlptilate  large  blocks  of  urban  votes 
will  have  complete  domination  over  the 
affairs  of  our  States.  Then,  Indeed,  the 
world  of  our  State  governments  will  be 
for  the  few — and  for  the  very  few. 

And  if  these  bosses — these  selfish  po- 
litical Interests — succeed  In  controlling 
State  legislatures,  let  us  consider  what 
it  is  going  to  do  to  the  rest  of  our  politi- 
cal process. 

They  will  control  the  drawing  of  lines 
for  congressional  districts,  and  thus  the 
whole  process  of  American  Government 
will  be  in  their  grasp. 

The  application  of  the  poptilatlon- 
only  criteria  to  State  legislatures  may 
be  only  the  first  step  to  the  total  aban- 
donment of  our  system  of  balanced  rep- 
resenti^on  In  the  United  States.  Al- 
ready Qie  trend  Is  becoming  apparent. 
In  every  part  of  the  country  our  struc- 
ture of  representative  govenunent  Is 
undergoing  radical  attack.    We  are  not 


just  drawing  new  lines  for  State  legis- 
lative districts.  Coimty  boards  of  super- 
visors and  city  councils  are  being  chal- 
lenged In  the  coiu-ts.  School  districts 
and  water  districts  and  mosquito  abate- 
ment districts  are  being  challenged.  In- 
deed,  even  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  has  been  challenged  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  selected  on  a 
population -apportioned  basis. 

It  has  been  pointed  out — and  the  pos- 
sibility is  not  to  be  dismissed  lightly- 
that  the  next  step  might  well  be  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  composition  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate Itself.  And  If  it  should  come  to  pass 
that  this  last  bastion  of  balanced  repre- 
sentation should  fall,  then  truly  our  fed- 
eral system  of  government  would  disap- 
pear. All  functions  of  local  and  State 
governments  would  slowly,  but  most 
surely,  be  absorbed  by  the  centralized 
bureaucracy  of  Washington. 

But  even  if  the  result  of  this  debate 
is  to  further  the  abandonment  of  our 
traditional  system  of  balanced  represen- 
tation with  all  the  consequences  I  have 
noted,  we  will  still  not  have  felt  the  most 
critical  effect  of  the  apportionment  rul- 
ings. We  can  survive  as  a  nation  even 
If  we  abandon  a  vlttil  element  In  the 
framework  of  our  Government.  But  our 
survival  will  truly  be  jeopardized  If  we 
turn  our  backs  on  the  most  fundamental 
principles  which  are  the  foundation  of 
our  constitutional  system.  One  of  these 
principles — perhaps  the  most  Impor- 
tant— is  as  George  Washington  phrased 
It  in  his  Farewell  Address: 

The  basis  of  our  political  system  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  make  and  to  alter  their 
constitutions  of  government. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  Is  now  telling 
the  people  that  they  shall  no  longer  have 
this  rtght.  The  Court  Is  taking  It  on 
Itself  to  tell  the  people  how  their  State 
legislatures  shall  be  apportioned. 

It  is  to  this  aspect  of  the  apportion- 
ment controversy  that  the  reapportion- 
ment amendment  we  debate  today  Is  di- 
rected. The  amendment  seeks  to  restore 
to  the  people  this  right  denied  to  them 
by  the  decisions  of  the  Court.  It  Is  as 
simple  as  that.  It  does  not  prescribe 
how  State  legislatures  are  to  be  appor- 
tioned. It  does  not  demand  any  partic- 
ular basis  for  the  election  of  State  houses 
or  senates.  It  simply  says  that  this  Is  a 
decision  which  rightfully  belongs  to  the 
people  and  that  no  body,  whether  State 
or  Federal,  whether  executive,  legisla- 
tive, or  judicial,  has  a  right  to  take  It 
away  from  them. 

Now,  let  us  make  clear  that  those  of 
us  who  support  this  amendment  are  not 
attacking  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  We  are  not.  Nor  Is  the 
amendment  directed  against  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  neither  detracts  from  nor  adds 
to  the  powers  of  the  Court, 

It  does,  however,  have  the  effect  of 
overruling  the  Court  In  a  particular  In- 
stance. But  there  Is  nothing  sinister  or 
malevolent  In  this.  ;Thls  Is  part  of  our 
political  process.  The  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  amend  the  Constitution  is  guar- 
anteed In  article  V  of  that  document. 

Constitutional  amendment  Is  not  an 
easy  process,  and  It  Is  not  Intended  to  be. 
We  do  not  believe  in  lightly  altering  the 
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basic  guarantee  of  our  liberties.  But 
there  are  times  when  confiicts  develop 
within  our  political  framework  which 
can  only  be  resolved  by  constitutional 
amendment.  And  there  are  times  when 
decisions  of  the  highest  court  In  the  land 
are  viewed  by  the  majority  of  Americans 
as  being  out  of  step  with  the  prevailing 
conditions.  Then  too,  constitutional 
amendment  becomes  the  only  way  to 
truly  reflect  the  convictions  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  Its  responsibility  for  interpreting  the 
Constitution. 

In  the  past  we  have  seen  unfortunate 
attempts  to  apply  extraconstltutlonal 
methods  to  overrule  the  Supreme  Court 
when  Its  decisions  have  not  met  with 
favor.  One  strong  President  refused  to 
enforce  decisions  of  the  Court,  another 
sought  to  ram  through  the  Ill-fated 
"Court  packing"  scheme  to  make  that 
body  more  amenable  to  his  will.  It  is  In- 
deed fortunate  that  both  of  these  efforts 
were  unsuccessful. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  expired. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I 
may  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  Is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  only  way  that  the  people  can 
express  their  will  in  opposition  to  that 
of  the  Supreme  Court  without  rupturing 
the  very  fabric  of  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem Is  through  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

That  this  process  is  inherently  part  of 
our  system  was  recognized  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  present  Supreme  Court.  Jus- 
tice William  O.  Douglas  recently  said: 

Many  Supreme  Court  decisions  over  the 
history  of  our  coimtry  have  caused  a  lot  of 
dlsctisslon  and  disagreement  among  the 
people.  We  are  deaUng  with  clauses  of  the 
Constitution  written  in  broad  generalities 
that  are  applied  to  situations  where  people 
h&ve  differences  of  opinion.  The  Court  has 
always  since  the  very  beginning — since  IiCar- 
shall'8  time — 1801 — undertaken  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  constitutionality  of  Fed- 
eral laws  and  State  laws  and  State  action  of 
vartoufi  kinds  and  we  don't  operate  necee- 
sarlly  on  the  basis  of  the  consensus.  We 
operate  upon  the  basis  of  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  doctmient — what  is  the  history 
of  it.  What  Is  the  spirit  of  It,  and  what  does 
It  mean  applied  to  conditions,  say,  in  the 
I960"s?  Sometimes  the  decisions  of  this 
Oourt  are  not  approved  in  the  long  run  and 
constitutional  amendments  are  made.  For 
example,  our  Court  held  that  the  graduated 
Income  tax  was  unconstitutional.  And  we 
got  the  16th  amendment — we  changed  that. 
Our  Court  held  that  a  State  could  lay  a  poU 
tax  as  a  condition  of  voting,  and  that  was 
changed  with  respect  to  Federal  elections. 
Our  Court  held  that  a  State  could  keep 
women  from  voting  and  that  was  changed  by 
the  19th  amendment. 

This  is  part  of  the  process.  People  can 
have  such  constitutions — such  provisions — 
M  they  want.  It's  the  duty  of  the  Court  to 
construe  the  Constitution  as  it  exists  to  the 
best  of  their  knowledge. 

That  there  is  a  great  confusion  be- 
tween means  and  ends  on  the  part  of  the 
opponents     of     the     reapportionment 


amendment  Is  the  most  charitable  way 
of  putting  It.  They  march  under  the 
banner  of  one  man,  one  vote.  And  to 
achieve  this  noble  end,  they  will  deny  to 
the  people  the  right  to  vote  on  the  most 
fundamental  and  important  kind  of 
Issue  the  franchise  should  cover. 

The  Supreme  Court  Itself  demon- 
strates the  same  type  of  confusion.  In 
the  Colorado  cases,  the  Court  ruled  that 
an  apportionment  plan  adopted  by  the 
people  of  the  State  through  a  referen- 
dum was  unconstitutional  as  not  truly 
reflecting  population.  Chief  Justice 
Warren,  speaking  for  the  majority,  said: 

A  citizen's  constitutional  rights  can 
hardly  be  infringed  simply  because  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  chooee  to  do  so. 

What  a  remarkable  statement  to  make 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  result  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  "population  only"  for- 
mula will  be  to  turn  State  government 
entirely  over  to  pure  majority  rule  with 
absolutely  no  protection  for  the  rights 
of  minority  Interests — or,  for  that  mat> 
ter,  the  rights  of  individual  citizens. 

The  Supreme  Court  apparently  takes 
the  view  that  if  a  citizen's  procedural 
rights  under  the  Constitution  are  pro- 
tected, there  is  no  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect the  substantive  rights  of  the  Am.erl- 
can  people,  which  they  exercise  daily. 

Indeed,  here  Is  the  danger  of  allowing 
the  Supreme  Court  to  enter  the  "po- 
litical thicket." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
additional  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  1  additional  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  It  will  be  up 
to  Congress  now  to  consider  whether  our 
Republic  can  long  maintain  its  princi- 
ples and  traditional  freedoms  under  a 
political  framework  which  fails  to  pro- 
tect all  of  our  citizens  and  denies  the 
people  the  right  to  select  for  themselves 
the  form  of  government  under  which 
we  shall  live. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  have  ex- 
pended vast  amounts  of  our  resources — 
natural,  economic,  and  human — In  this 
century,  assisting  friends  and  allies 
around  the  world  In  protecting  their 
freedom.  We  are  doing  it  today  In 
Vietnam.  How  tragic  It  would  be  if  we 
lost  at  home  through  Indifference  and 
Inertia  what  we  have  strived  so  hard  to 
protect,  at  the  cost  of  American  lives.  In 
many  places  throughout  the  world. 

Congress  must  make  the  choice  now. 
Are  we  to  adopt  a  new  system  of  repre- 
sentative government  which  protects, 
not  the  rights  of  our  citizens,  but  the 
rights  of  special  interest  groups?  Or 
will  we  retain  our  time-tested  system  of 
balanced  representation  which  guaran- 
tees to  all  citizens  and  all  Interests  a 
chance  to  have  their  voices  heard?  I 
believe  that  we  must  and  will  do  the 
latter  by  adopting  the  reapportionment 
amendment, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr,  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
current  debate  over  whether  State  legis- 


latures should  be  apportioned  according 
to  the  one-man,  one- vote  decree  of  the 
Supreme  Court  or  under  formulas  de- 
rived from  Senator  Dirkskn's  reappor- 
tionment amendment,  the  misconception 
has  arisen  that  this  is  essentially  a 
struggle  between  ruraJ  and  urban  inter- 
ests. Coming  from  perhaps  the  most 
rural  State  in  the  Union,  I  cannot  agree. 

North  Dakota  has  been  relatively  suc- 
cessful In  adjusting  its  legislative  ap- 
portionment to  the  one-man,  one-vote 
formula.  I  believe  it  to  be  In  the  best 
Interest  of  our  State  to  do  so.  One  man, 
one  vote  has  had  the  support  of  two  of 
the  State's  leading  newspapers,  the  Fargo 
Porum  and  the  Minot  Daily  News. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial dated  March  2.  1966.  from  the 
Pargo  Forum  and  another  dated  April  16, 
1966,  from  the  Minot  Daily  News  be  In- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Rbc<»d.  Both 
editorials  I  believe  are  indicative  of  what 
progressive  minded  North  Dakotans  be- 
lieve In  regard  to  the  apportionment  of 
State  legislatures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcoRO. 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Faxgo   (N.  Dak.)    Forum,  Mar  3. 
1966) 

MALAPPOBTIOKMrNT      OF      STATE     LlCISLATtTKCB 
PROVIDE)  n*  CON8T1TUTIOWAL  AMMCDICXNT 

Under  the  banner  of  "States  rights."  the 
political  foTces  which  want  to  stop  fair  re- 
apportionment of  State  legislatures  are  seek- 
ing congressional  approval  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  would,  In  effect,  nul- 
Ufy  the  one-man,  one-vote  guideline  estab- 
lished by  the  tJ.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Having  suoceesftilly  flUbustered  against  the 
Federal  repeal  of  SUte  rlght-to-work  laws. 
Senator  Everttt  Dirkstk,  RepubUcan  of 
Illinois,  i>roml8e«  to  "ride  against  the  infldel" 
in  behalf  of  his  constitutional  amendnient 
to  permit  malapportlotunent  of  legislatures. 

He  won  the  rlght-to-work  fight  this  ses- 
sion, but  lost  the  first  battle  on  legislative 
appwraonment  last  year.'  To  help  him  in  the 
reapportionment  battle,  he  is  following  the 
same  strategy  that  brought  the  victory 
against  repeal  of  14(b).  A  public  relations 
firm  Is  lining  up  cltlEens  committees  In 
each  State,  and  the  personnel  is  predictable. 

Most  of  the  members  are  easily  identifiable 
as  members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  Na- 
tional Grange  or  as  legislators  who  stand  to 
lose  status  or  even  lose  their  Jobs  under  a  fair 
reapportionment  system. 

The  gimmick  which  the  national  commit- 
tee is  using  to  enlist  help  for  the  effort  to 
get  the  malapportionment  amendment 
through  Congress  is  simple.  Dthksxn  and 
friends  &y  that  everything  will  work  out  all 
right  because  any  apportionment  based  on 
other  than  population  would  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  people  every  10  years. 

Here's  how  the  vote  of  the  people  worked 
in  North  Dakota : 

In  1959,  with  the  1960  census  Just  around 
the  corner,  the  North  Dakota  tieglslature 
Imew  it  would  have  to  take  some  action  to 
conform  to  the  State  constitutional  require- 
ment that  seats  on  both  the  house  and  sen- 
ate be  based  on  population.  So  the  1969 
session  averted  the  crisis  by  proposing  a 
constitutional  amendment  which  froze  the 
senate  district  boundaries  as  they  had  been 
fixed  30  years  earlier.  It  also  guaranteed 
continued  geographical  rather  than  popular 
control  of  the  house. 

The  amendment  provided  that  house  seats 
be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  population,  ex- 
cept that  each  county,  regardless  of  bow  few 
people   lived   th««.   was   allocated   a   house 
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niein^r  This  system  actually  mafie  geog- 
raphy a:  ;east  as  Important  as  voters. 

With  the  rural  areas  absolutely  in  control 
:'!  the  North  Dakota  electorate,  the  amend- 
ment sailed  to  popular  approval  In  1960  The 
few  protests  against  It  were  hardly  heard, 
even  by  urban  resldenta. 

With  a  constitutional  guarantee  of  ever- 
iaatlng  senate  control,  the  1961  'egL^idture 
didn't  even  make  a  serious  attempt  to  reap- 
portion the  house  but  left  It  to  a  special 
commission  This  unit  came  up  with  a  *vs- 
teni  weighted  so  heavily  In  favor  -A  the  rural 
areas  that  the  North  Dakota  Supreme  CX)urt 
threw  It  out  as  unconstitutional 

The  1963  session  did  a  little  better  in  re- 
apportioning the  house,  but  couldn't  avoid 
the  temptation  to  give  the  rural  areas  a  bet- 
ter than  even  breai.  So  It  was  back  to  the 
courts  for  the  urban  citizens  who  had  taken 
up  the  flght  for  equal  representation.  This 
t^me  they  challenged  the  1960  amendment 
freezing  the  senate  district  boundaries  a.'S 
well  us  Che  1963  house  reapportionment. 
They  were  successful  on  both  counts,  and 
the  C  S  three-Judge  Federal  district  court 
ordered  Into  effect  the  plan  on  which  the 
1966  elections  are  based 

This  brief  history  may  be  old  to  some,  but 
the  point  is  th.it  the  major.ty  In  North  Da- 
kota Is  rural  oriented  When  the  legislators 
from  these  jireas  realized  that  they  would 
have  to  surror.der  some  of  their  legislative 
seats  to  the  fast-growing  cities,  they  changed 
the  law  And  even  under  their  own  law,  In 
three  successive  sessions  chey  did  not  come 
up  with  an  acceptable  plan 

So  now  the  malapportionment  dlehards  In 
Washington  chum  their  prop>>sed  amendment 
will  solve  all  unfairness  witi;  a  vote  of  the 
people.  Why  don't  they  suggest  that  they 
solve  the  problems  of  civil  rights  for  the 
Negroes  In  Southern  Sutes  with  a  vote  of 
the  people'  If  they  did  you  know  Just  how 
quickly  Uie  white  majority  would  take  the 
right  to  vote  away  from  the  blacks. 

A  majority  seeks  to  protect  lueif.  whether 
It  be  composed  of  legislators  or  voteni  at 
large  North  Dakota's  own  l-.lstory  shows 
that  fair  reapportionment  of  both  hoiises 
would  not  be  automatic  If  the  majority  were 
given  the  right  to  alter  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  guideline 

The  sponsors  of  this  amendment  come  to 
States  like  North  Dakota  and  say  what  a 
shame  it  Is  that  the  one-man  one-vote  rule 
means  that  population  centers  like  New 
York  and  Chicago  will  control  the  legislatures 
of  those  two  States  That  may  be  so,  but 
why  should  residents  of  Fargo,  and  Grand 
Forks,  Bismarck  and  Mlnot.  Jamestown, 
Mandan.  Dickinson  and  Wlliiston  put  their 
hard-won  gams  on  the  block  to  save  the 
Job  of  some  New  'i'ork  or  Illinois  legislator? 

iFrom    the    Mlnot    (N,    Dak.)     Dallv    News, 

Apr.  18,  19661 

A   Proposal  or  Docbttt-l   MuRrr 

Scheduled  for  a  vote  next  week  in  the  U.S. 
Senate   is  the  Dlrksen  proposal  to  overturn 
,  -   the  Supreme  Court's  one-man,  one-vote  rul- 
^  Ing,    so    far    as    State    legislatures    are    con- 
cerned 

Quite  a  lot  of  steam  has  been  generated  be- 
hind the  proposal,  as  Is  evidenced  by  the 
ro'ter  of  those  In  North  Dakota  who  are 
siipportlng  it 

We  remain  unconvinced  that  the  Dlrksen 
plan  has  merit 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  not  only 
North  Dflkota.  but  vlrt\mllv  every  other  State 
WHS  long  overdue  for  lei^slative  reappor- 
tionment under  whuh  people  would  be  more 
fairly  repre.sented  by  lawmakers. 

Regardless  of  how  the  ball  bounces  on  the 
Dlrksen  proposal,  it  will  be  quite  awhUe  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  edict  :.=<  overturned. 
If  i:  ever  is 

First,  both  Houses  of  Congress  by  a  two- 
thirds    vutemust   give   approval   before  the 


plan  la  sent  to  the  Sutea  for  ratification  or 
rejection. 

Three-fourths  of  the  States — 3B — ^must  rat- 
ify before  the  constitutional  amendment 
would  go  Into  effect. 

Then  the  voters  of  a  State  with  a  bicameral 
legislature  would  decide  whether  one  house 
would  decide  whether  one  bouse  should  be 
apportioned  on  a  geographical  or  other  non- 
population  baals. 

Perhaps  by  the  time  the  sand  has  run  out 
In  the  hourglass,  an  overwhelming  n-umber 
of  people  will  have  discovered  that  the  world 
hasn't  come  to  an  end,  merely  because  Justice 
was  done  by  the  Supreme  Court  ruling. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  tMr. 
Lauschz]. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  the  Joint  resolution.  I 
joined  in  the  cosponsorship  of  it  because 
I  believed  deeply  that  in  order  to  insure 
good  government  within  the  States,  it 
was  necessary  to  change  the  impact  of 
what  the  Supreme  Court  did  when  it  de- 
clared that  the  State  legislatures  had  to 
be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  population,  and 
not  on  the  basis  of  geographical  repre- 
sentation at  all. 

Unless  this  Joint  resolution  is  passed, 
enabling  the  States  to  determine  for 
themselves,  by  referendmn,  whether  they 
want  one  house  of  their  legislatures 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  geography,  in  my 
judgment,  bad  government  will  result. 

Under  the  pronouncement  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  it  has  been  declared  that  in 
every  State  the  legislative  members  shall 
be  chosen,  in  effect,  by  the  populous 
metropolitan  areas.  The  voice  of  the 
minority  people,  not  living  in  the  great 
metropolitan  centers,  shall  be  disre- 
garded by  the  effect  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  pronouncement. 

When  I  view  this  matter  from  the  site 
of  a  person  who  was  the  chief  executive 
of  a  State,  an  industrial  State,  I  can  only 
foresee  legislative  activities  that  will  be 
dominated  by  the  political  forces  of  the 
large  cities. 

I  do  not  want  to  speak  disparagingly, 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  political  organiza- 
tions, the  labor  leaders,  and  other  groups 
will  dominate  the  legislative  bodies.  The 
staid,  sound  thinking  of  many  people 
working  In  fields  within  the  State,  the 
thinking  of  a  minority  of  the  people,  will 
be  completely  cast  aside. 

The  question  might  be  raised.  Is  it  not 
better  that  we  shall  choose  on  the  basis 
of  one  man,  one  vote  than  on  the  basis 
of  geography?  My  answer  to  that  is  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  Constitution,  is  not  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  one  man,  one  vote. 

It  is  possible  now  that  the  candidate 
for  President  receiving  a  minority  of  the 
votes  can  be  elected  as  President. 

The  distinguished  men  who  wrote  the 
Constitution  concluded  that  each  State 
should  have  something  to  say  about  who 
the  President  shall  be.  They  did  not 
want  the  populous  States  Edong  the  At- 
lantic border  solely  to  determine  who 
the  President  shall  be. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  phase  of 
the  question.  How  many  of  the  Sena- 
tors on  this  floor,  if  It  were  decided  that 
one  man.  one  vote  shall  prevail  In  the 


States,  would  have  to  put  on  their  hat« 
and  coats  and  go  back  home?  I  have 
not  calculated  the  number,  but  the  num- 
ber would  be  large. 

Has  not  our  system  of  selecting  Sena- 
tors, giving  two  to  each  State,  worked 
out  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  as  a 
whole? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  have  2  addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr.  DEFIKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  Is  recognized  for  an 
addltonal  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  Senate  we  have 
geographical  representation.  Rhode 
Island,  with  about  700,000  or  800,000 
people,  has  two  votes.  Would  someone 
suggest  that  we  change  the  Constitution 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  rep- 
resentation of  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut, Delaware,  and  Maryland?  That  Is 
what  logically  should  follow. 

Those  who  are  opposing  this  resolu- 
tion should  propose  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  be  changed 
so  as  to  make  it  a  one-man  vote 
throughout  In  the  selection  of  Members 
of  Congress. 

I  wonder  if  there  would  be  the  courage 
to  tell  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
the  Senator  from  Idaho,  and  other  Sen- 
ators from  small  States,  that  they  had 
better  look  forward  to  a  change  in  the 
Constitution  and  the  final  elimination 
of  their  representation. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
here  is  good  government  in  the  States. 
If  we  want  good  government  in  the 
States  give  the  minorities  who  live  In 
the  rural  areas  a  chance  to  be  repre- 
sented In  the  legislature. 

What  will  metropolitan  representa- 
tion alone  produce?  It  •will  produce,  In 
my  judgment,  a  complete  indifference 
to  financial  responsibility.  As  I  said  a 
moment  ago.  the  labor  leaders,  the  polit- 
ical bosses,  and  others  unmindful  of  the 
need  of  balancing  budgets  will  be  in  con- 
trol, the  person  who  has  some  concern 
about  stability  will  have  no  voice  at  all. 

If  we  want  good  government,  consti- 
tute the  State  legislatures  with  a  repre- 
sentation that  blends  the  metropolitan 
thinking  of  the  metropolitan  areas  and 
the  conservative  thinking  of  the  rural 
areas.  Good  goverrmient  requires  a 
mixture  of  thought.  Destroy  the  influ- 
ence of  the  conservative  farmer  and.  In 
my  Judgment,  there  wiU  be  destroyed 
good  government. 

Finally,  if  a  State  does  not  want  this 
geographical  method  of  representation 
in  the  State  legislatures,  it  need  not 
adopt  it.  The  proponents  of  this  measure 
are  only  asking  that  the  people  of 
the  States  be  permitted  to  decide  what 
they  want.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
great  proponents  of  the  peoples'  cause 
would  be  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  say- 
in.g.  "I  have  no  fear  of  what  the  people  of 
a  State  will  decide."  It  is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  I  am  supporting  the  pending 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  reasons  for  opposing  this  meas- 
ure, but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most 
significant  and  vital  reason  of  all  was 
developed  yesterday  in  colloquy  with  the 
distinguished  and  very  able  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska),  that  is,  that  the 
purpose  of  this  resolution,  as  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  said  so  well,  is  to  elimi- 
nate judicial  review  in  determining  the 
m£ikeup  of  one  house  of  the  State  legis- 
lature. 

This  point  is  so  important  I  wish  to 
stress  it  by  reading  It  Into  the  Record 
again. 

Yesterday  I  said: 

The  point  I  am  making  U  that  under  the 
Dlrksen  amendment  the  Supreme  Court  Is 
not  in  a  poeltion  to  impose  a  reasonable  rule, 
as  under  the  Bayh  amendment. 

Mr.  Hhubka.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  remove  this  step  from  the  pur- 
view of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Exactly.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator has  made  that  statement.  That  is  the 
outstanding  statement  made  by  either  side. 
When  he  says  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  to  remove  it  from  the  purview  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  I  would  agree  with  him  100 
percent.    He  is  dead  right. 

Mr.  Hbuska.  But  one  house  being  appor- 
tioned on  population 

Mr.  Proxmike.  The  other  house  can  be  ap- 
portioned  

Mr.  Hruska.  On  another  basis.  It  is  on 
that  basis  that  we  established  the  Consti- 
tution. It  is  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  decide.  It  Is  not  for  the  Supreme 
Court  to  be  the  last  guesser  on  this  queetlon. 
There  is  an  authority  higher  than  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  that  Is  the  people  of  the 
States,  and  collectively,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  decide.  If  they  want  one 
chamber  of  their  State  legislature  baaed  on 
population  and  area,  it  Is  for  them  to  say. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  to  say 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  no  business  In 
this  question,  if  t'he  people  follow  the  strict 
procedures  under  this  amendment  and  then 
decide  to  have  that  kind  of  legislature. 

Those  are  the  words  of  a  man  who. 
In  my  judgment,  is  as  able  a  lawyer  as 
there  is  in  the  Senate,  a  man  who  is  as 
thoroughly  familiar  with  this  amend- 
ment as  any  Senator,  as  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Constitutional  Subcommittee, 
who  heard  most  of  the  testimony. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  issue. 
It  also  seems  to  me  if  the  American 
people  expect  to  have  any  real  recourse, 
and  real  meaning  in  the  protection  of 
their  rights,  they  have  to  look  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Of  course,  at  times  we 
disagree  with  the  Court,  but  if  we  do  not 
look  to  them,  to  whom  do  we  look? 

The  Dlrksen  amendment  would  re- 
move the  branch  of  our  Government 
which  historically,  in  theory  and  in  fact, 
has  been  the  real  protector  of  our  rights, 
from  a  very  vital  and  significant  area. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  should 
also  be  rejected  because  its  rejection  will 
unshackle  the  States,  and  will  enable  the 
States  to  act  in  concert,  with  both  houses 
organized  and  represented  on  the  same 
basis. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  theory.  It  Is 
,a  matter  of  fact.    We  have  seen  it  in 


MlchlgEm,  in  my  State  of  Wisconsin,  and 
in  many  other  States. 

After  apportionment  is  based  on  popu- 
lation the  States  will  move  ahead  in  a 
way  they  have  not  been  able  to  do  be- 
fore. What  does  this  mean?  It  means 
that  Instead  of  turning  to  the  Federal 
Government  on  vital  State  issues,  the 
States  will  be  able  to  decide  their  own 
problems. 

Furthermore,  the  argument  has  been 
made  that  we  should  leave  this  matter 
to  the  people.  I  would  say  that  we 
should  leave  as  much  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  we  possibly  can, 
but  after  all,  this  is  a  technical  issue. 
It  is  something  that  does  not  touch  the 
lives  of  people  as  directly  as  an  increase 
in  taxes  or  a  referendum  on  schools. 

This  is  a  referendum  peculiarly  easy 
to  shape  in  a  way  which  will  get  the  kind 
of  answers  the  shapers  wish.  Who  will 
shape  the  referendum  question?  It  will 
be  done  by  the  legislatures,  who  have  a 
vested  Interest  in  securing  the  kind  of 
answer  they  want. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  said 
yesterday,  and  this  is  a  very  basic  argu- 
ment figalnst  the  DLrksen  amendment, 
there  are  certain  rights — such  as  the 
right  of  worship,  the  right  of  free  speech, 
the  right  of  a  free  press — certain  funda- 
mental rights  no  referendum  should  de- 
stroy; and  no  referendimi  should  destroy 
the  Supreme  Court's  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion. That  is  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment: To  eliminate  Supreme  Court  con- 
sideration of  reapportionment  decisions. 

The  argument  to  let  the  people  decide 
is  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  Reynolds 
against  Sims  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  since  the  Supreme  Court  said  leg- 
islatures should  be  organized  on  a  one- 
man,  one-vote  principle.  I  submit  if 
State  legislatures  are  on  a  one-man,  one- 
vote  principle,  the  people  will  decide  leg- 
islative issues,  because  they  will  be 
equally  represented. 

A  great  many  bogeymen  have  been 
raised  in  connection  with  this  proposed 
amendment,  and  reference  has  been 
made  to  many  adverse  and  terrible  con- 
sequences that  it  is  said  would  follow, 
as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  have  discussed  this  morn- 
ing. One  argument  is  that  we  would 
have  boss  rule. 

We  have  had  experience  with  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  standard  for  many  years 
in  Wisconsin;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for 
118  years  we  have  had  one-man,  one- 
vote  rule.  I  do  not  know  of  any  politi- 
cal scientists  who  have  pointed  to  Wis- 
consin as  a  State  which  has  been  char- 
acterized for  any  significant  period  of 
time  by  boss  rule.  We  have  had  experi- 
ence In  Michigan  of  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  principle,  and  all  observers  agree 
that  the  last  session  was  fair  and  not 
characterized  by  boss  rule.  The  Farm 
Bureau  Association  commends  the  legis- 
lature for  its  farm  legislation. 

The  argument  has  been  raised  that  If 
we  proceed  on  this  basis  the  Supreme 
Court  might  require  county  boards  on  a 
one-man,  one-vote  basis.  What  is  wrong 
with  that?  In  Wisconsin  it  was  decided 
that  county  boards  should  be  on  a  one- 
man,  one-vote  basis.  They  have  been 
working  on  that  basis  for  the  last  several 


months  throughout  our  State  and  have 
worked  exceedingly  well.  This  arrange- 
ment is  satisfactory  throughout  Wiscon- 
sin. I  have  received  virtually  no  com- 
plaints in  this  cormection. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  challenge  those 
people  who  theorize  that  there  may  be 
abuses,  and  that  the  farm  interests  and 
other  Interests  may  be  forgotten  if  state 
legislatures  are  organized  on  this  basis, 
to  show  any  harmful  consequences  that 
have  resulted  in  the  many  years  of  ex- 
perience that  we  have  had  throughout 
the  country  with  the  principle  of  one 
man,  one  vote. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan]  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr,  Lacschi]  raised  the 
so-called  Federal  analogy.  They  asked 
if  today  State  legislatures  were  organized 
on  this  basis,  tomorrow  would  not  the 
U.S.  Senate  be  organized  on  this 
basis?  The  answer  to  that  is  a  flat  "No" 
because  the  Constitution  is  clear  that  a 
State  carmot  be  deprived  of  its  two  seats 
in  the  Senate  without  the  consent  of  the 
State.  Of  course,  no  State  is  going  to 
give  that  consent. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  good  reason  in 
principle  why  the  Senate  should  be  or- 
ganized as  it  is.  Under  the  Federal  sys- 
tem the  States  are  recognized  as  having  a 
degree  of  sovereignty  as  well  as  a  degree 
of  equality.  The  10th  amendment  re- 
serves to  them  all  the  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  Federal  Government 
by  the  Constitution.  There  is  no  sim- 
ilarity between  that  situation  and  the 
counties  vis-a-vis  the  States.  Counties 
are  creatures  of  the  States.  They  can 
be  abolished  or  created  by  the  States. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  opposition 
at  this  time  has  been  extremely  well 
financed.  They  have  hired  the  outstand- 
ing political  and  public  relations  experts 
in  the  country— Whltaker  and  Baxter; 
they  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money; 
they  have  propagandized  newspapers 
throughout  the  country;  they  have 
worked  very  hard  on  this  proposal,  and 
they  have  yet  to  come  up  with  a  single 
new  argument,  they  have  yet  to  come  up 
with  a  single  new  principle,  they  have 
yet  to  come  up  with  any  real  justification. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  any 
organization  in  this  country  that  has  no 
ax  to  grind,  it  is  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  The  League  of  Women  Voters 
has  come  down  foursquare  In  support 
of  the  position  of  those  of  us  who  oppose 
the  Dlrksen  amendment. 

Only  two  days  ago,  the  Read  of  the 
Political  Science  Department,  Bowling 
Green  State  University,  in  Ohio,  revealed 
that  political  scientists  in  this  country 
who  specialize  in  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, plus  virtually  all  the  political 
scientists  in  this  country  who  have  writ- 
ten on  reapportionment,  had  been  polled 
and  had  decided  by  a  4-to-l  vote  that  the 
Dlrksen  amendment.  In  their  judgment, 
is  bad  and  that  the  Supreme  Court  posi- 
tion In  Reynolds  against  Sims  should  be 
supported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  an  additional 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 
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Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  vote,  on  this  historic  day.  on  this 
historic  ajnendment  to  the  Constitution, 
let  us  recall  that  never  in  history  has  the 
franchise  been  limited  by  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  until  now.  The 
whole  history,  the  yreat  history,  of  this 
country  has  been  one  of  extending  the 
franchise,  perfecting  the  franchise, 
equalizing  the  franchise,  bringing  more 
people  in.  giving  Negroes  an  opportunity 
to  vote,  giving  women  an  opportunity  to 
vote.  Today,  for  the  first  time,  the  Sen- 
ate would,  if  it  followed  the  proposal  of 
the  minority  leader,  reverse  that  great 
tradition,  shrink  the  frarxciiise,  deny  an 
equal  vote  to  many  Americans,  and  cre- 
ate a  situation  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  would  not  be  In  a  position  to  de- 
fend that  basic  and  fundaimental  right. 

Before  I  talce  my  seat.  I  shall  quote 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  him- 
self, when  he  asked  a  question  on  an- 
other occasion,  which  deser\'es  an  answer 
on  thLs  occasion. 

Why  beat  this  old  bag  of  bt>iies:'  Why 
thresh  this  old  straw? 

Mr      DOUGLAS.     Mr.     President,     I 

yield    10    minutes    to    the   distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

rXPLDDlNG   THI   MYTH   OF   "CITT    BOSS"   DOMINA- 
TION   :S    TKIKLT    .APPORTIONED    LECISl^kTCTRKa 

Mr  TYDINGS  Mr.  President,  sup- 
porters of  the  Dirksen  amendment  have 
frequently  played  on  fear  of  "big  city 
political  boss"  control  of  fairly  appor- 
tioned State  legislatures  to  argue  in  favor 
of  the  rotten  borough  reapportionment 
amendment. 

The  only  thing  wrong  with  this  "city 
domination"  argument  Is  that  it  just  does 
not  hold  water. 

All  the  evidence  indicates  that  the 
usually  independent,  frequently  rather 
conservative  suburbs  have  been  the  real 
gainers  In  the  40  SUtes  which  have  al- 
ready reapportioned  on  the  one-man, 
one-vote  principle. 

Two  highly  respected.  Independent, 
and  conservative  news  publications  have 
recently  reported  that  their  own  studies 
show  the  suburbs,  not  the  cities,  and  the 
suburbanites,  not  "city  bosses,"  gain  the 
most  political  influence  in  fair  apportion- 
ment. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  January  31 
reported  that ; 

The  great  gain  of  the  suburbs  la  ftlr<ndy 
e^Tdent  and  can  only  become  more  obvious. 
The  metropolitan  areas  may  In  time  come  t*3 
dominate  the  State  legtalaturea.  but  the 
domination  will  be  by  a  combination  of  city 
and  suburb — not  by   the  central  city 

.7  The  U5.  News  k  World  Report,  an- 
other publication  which  can  hardly  be 
accused  of  "a  liberal  bias."  confirms  the 
Wail  Street  Journal's  debunking  of  the 
big  city  boss  myth  urged  against  equal 
representation.  In  an  article  entitled. 
■One  Person,  One  Vote — Suburbs  the 
Real  Gainers."  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  of  February  14,  1966,  flatly  states 

First  results  are  b«glnnlng  to  show  up 
around  the  country  from  application  of  the 
Supreme  Courts  oue-peraon,  one-vote  prin- 
ciple to  State  lawmaking  bodies.  The  claim 
had  been  made  that  adoption  of  the  change 
would  put  big  city  political  boMea  lalxir 
leaders   Negro««.  and  other  minority  blocs  In 


CMnnuuKl  of   State  legislatures.     It  Is  not 
worldng  out  that  way. 

Reports  from  State  after  State  show 
that  the  suburbs,  not  the  cities,  are  the 
principal  beneficiaries  of  reapportion- 
ment. In  the  Michigan  Senate,  for  ex- 
ample, Detroit  has  gcdned  four  seats,  but 
its  suburbs  have  gained  five  and  a  half. 
In  the  Michigan  House,  Detroit  has  lost 
five  seats,  while  the  suburbs  have  gained 
those  five  and  nine  besides. 

Chicago  will  have  three  more  senate 
seats  In  the  next  Illinois  Legislature,  but 
the  Chicago  suburbs  will  have  six  more 
seats,  and  a  similar  pattern  will  prevail 
in  the  House. 

In  the  Maryland  Legislature  to  be 
elected  this  fall,  Baltimore  will  have  12 
senate  seats,  double  the  present  number, 
but  the  Baltimore  suburbs  and  the  sub- 
urban Washington  counties  of  Mont- 
gomery and  Prince  Georges  will  have  17 
senators  Instead  of  3,  and  55  representa- 
tives in  the  house  of  delegates  instead 
of  18. 

In  the  Maryland  Legislature  before  re- 
apportionment, Baltimore  city  had  un- 
fair representation  vls-a-vis  the  suburbs. 
Baltimore  city  was  overrepresented.  The 
situation  was  such  that  when  I  was  a 
member  of  the  house  of  delegates,  the 
niunber  of  delegates  from  Baltimore  city 
and  the  Eastern  Shore,  which  comprised 
not  40  percent  of  the  population,  were 
always  able  to  organize  the  house  becaiase 
they  had  a  majority  of  the  seats.  It  Is 
no  more  fsdr  to  have  overrepresentation 
for  a  city  than  It  Is  for  any  other  area. 
Over  and  over  the  pattern  of  addl- 
tiorml  representation  for  the  suburbs  Is 
being  repeated  as  the  States  reapportion 
themselves  fairly  to  represent  their  pop- 
ulations In  compliance  with  the  Supreme 
Coiu-t's  one-man,  one-vote  mandate.  Al- 
most imlformly  In  the  large  northern 
areas,  and  in  a  number  of  others,  too,  the 
major  gainers  so  far  have  not  been  the 
central,  core  cities,  but  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing, independent  minded  and,  I  might 
add,  frequently  Republican  suburbs. 

Suburbla's  great  benefit  from  reappor- 
tionment comes  as  no  surprise. 

The  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
American  population  who  now  live  In 
metropolitan  areas  are  divided  relatively 
evenly  between  the  central  city  and  the 
suburbs. 

Moreover,  some  central  city  areas  are 
actually  shrinking  in  population.  Most 
others  are  gaining  at  a  nfUch  slower  rate 
than  the  exploding  suburbs,  and,  there- 
fore, are  shrinking  as  a  percentage  of  the 
total  State  population.  In  15  of  the  23 
largest  metropolitan  areas,  the  central 
city  E>opulation  dropped  during  the  1950- 
60  decade  both  as  a  proportion  of  the 
total  population  and  in  actual  numbers. 
Viewed  In  the  light  of  the  p(H>ulation 
growth  in  the  suburbs,  the  central  city 
population  decline  becomes  even  more 
significant.  Thus,  In  the  decade  between 
1950  and  1960,  New  York  City's  popula- 
tion dropped  from  53.2  percent  of  the 
State's  total  to  46.4  percent.  Chicago's 
population  dropped  from  41.6  to  32.5  per- 
cent, Detroit's  from  29  to  21.3  percent, 
ard  Baltimore's  from  40.5  to  30.3  percent. 
Experts  expect  these  city-suburban 
population  trends  not  only  to  continue 
but  to  snowbfOl.  In  fact,  the  suburbs  are 
i?Towlng  so  rapidly  that  New  York,  Bal- 


timore, and  other  cities  which  are  gain- 
ing seats  today  may  lose  these  gains  and 
possibly  more  after  the  next  census. 

The  National  Municipal  League's  re- 
apportionment expert,  William  Boyd, 
predicts  that  "the  subtu-bs.  and  in  the 
long  nm  only  the  suburbs,  will  gain  in 
the  upheaval  resulting  from  reapportion- 
ment of  State  legislatures  on  the  basis  of 
population." 

According  to  Mr.  Boyd: 

Rather  than  being  dominated  by  the  big 
cities,  the  new  legislatures  will  see  suburban 
representatives  Increase  the  most  In  number. 

The  pattern  of  suburban  gain  under 
plans  of  fair  apportionment  is  particu- 
larly obser\'able  in  most  of  the  estab- 
lished Industrial  areas,  where  the  old 
cities  were  powerful  enough  decades  ago 
to  achieve  a  degree  of  fair  representa- 
tion. In  most  cases  the  cities  in  these 
big  States  have  been  somewhat  under- 
represented  and  are  now  achieving  a 
greater  voice.  But  the  old  underrepre- 
sentatlons  and  current  and  future  ap- 
portionment gains  of  the  big  cities  are 
small  compfired  to  those  of  the  faster 
growing  suburbs. 

What  are  the  political  effects  of  this 
shift  of  polltlcEd  power  imder  fair  ap- 
portionment to  the  populous  suburbs? 
The  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  article 
notes  that  in  many  States  legislators 
representing  suburban  areas  "are  Joining 
with  rural  members  to  hold  the  line 
agtdnst  tax  and  spending  programs." 

And  the  Wall  Street  Journal  questions 
whether  either  political  party  can  be  said 
to  have  really  "gained"  through  fair  ap- 
portionment. 

The  Journal  notes: 

The  early  popultir  predictions  In  the  wake 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  aaetmied  the 
central  cities  would  be  the  big  geographic 
winners  and  thus  assumed  Democrats  would 
be  the  big  political  winners.  Actually, 
though,  with  the  suburbs  the  big  gainers  In 
the  large  Industrial  States  and  with  the  Re- 
publicans showing  considerable  strength  In 
the  cities  of  the  South  and  Southwest,  It  U 
hard  to  tell  which  party  will  benefit  more. 

That  quotation  is  from  the  conserva- 
tive U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

What  these  two  articles  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  growing  wave  of  evidence  on 
reapportionment  point  to  Is  the  simple 
fact  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
our  basic  traditional  governmental  prin- 
ciple of  majority  rule.  This  evidence 
proves  that  this  Nation,  and  its  States, 
have  nothirig  to  fear  from  fair  legisla- 
tive representation  based  on  individual 
political  equality. 

This  evidence  proves  that  equal  rep- 
resentation is  not  only  good  political 
theory,  but  also  the  best  government. 

I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  U.S. 
News  Si  World  Report  articles  to  which 
I  have  referred  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
ORD.  as  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  31,  1966! 
Thx  Voic«  or  Sububbia:  Owz-Man,  Ons-Vot« 

Edict  Hkij>s  Kntisonb  Mokk  Tbam  Cmta 
(By  Alan  L.  Otten) 

Washinoton.— In  the  Michigan  Senate. 
Detroit  has  gained  four  seats  but  Its  suburbs 
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have  gained  five  and  a  half.  In  the  house. 
where  Detroit  has  lost  five  seats,  the  suburbs 
have  gained  those  five  and  nine  besides. 

In  the  next  Illinois  Legislature.  Mayor 
Richard  Daley's  Chicago  will  have  three  more 
Senate  seats  but  Its  suburbs  will  have  six 
more,  and  a  similar  pattern  wlU  prevail  In 
the  House. 

In  the  Maryland  Legislature  to  be  elected 
this  fall,  Baltimore  will  have  12  Senate  seats, 
double  the  present  number,  and  42  delegates 
compared  to  the  present  36.  But  the  Balti- 
more suburbs  and  the  suburban  Washington 
counties  of  Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges 
will  have  17  senators  Izutead  of  only  3, 
and  65  delegates  Instead  of  18. 

Over  and  over  this  pattern  Is  being  re- 
peated as  the  States,  striving  to  comply  with 
the  Supreme  Court's  one-man.  one- vote  man- 
date, take  legislative  seats  away  from  the 
sparsely  settled  rtiral  areas.  Almost  uni- 
formly In  the  large  northern  areas  and  In 
a  number  of  others,  too,  the  major  gainers 
80  far  have  not  been  the  central  core  cities 
and  the  old  Democratic  machines  but  the 
rapidly  growing,  independent-mlnded  sub- 
urbs. 

What  does  this  mean?  Surely  It  will  result 
In  more  sympathetic  consideration  of  the 
needs  of  sprawling  metropolitan  areas —  more 
State  aid  for  schools  and  sewer  plants,  mass 
transit  and  antipollution  facilities,  parks 
and  playgrounds.  But.  significantly,  there  Is 
no  trend  toward  domination  by  corrupt  old 
city  machines. 

The  new  suburban  legislators  will  prob- 
ably be  "liberal"  on  some  Issues  and  "con- 
servative" on  others.  In  many  cases  they 
will  go  very  different  ways  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  cities — even  within  the 
same  party.  For  example.  Democrats  from 
central  Detroit  have  long  argued  for  a  State 
income  tax.  applying  some  of  the  revenue  to 
ease  the  State  sales  tax  on  food  and  drugs; 
suburban  Democrats  are  not  that  enthusi- 
astic about  the  Income  tax.  and  If  there  Is 
one  they'd  like  some  of  the  revenue  to  go  for 
property  tax  relief. 

AK  XKBOiTKOVS  IMFRXSSXON 

Many  politicians  and  political  scientists 
suspected  from  the  start  that  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  would  benefit  the  suburbs 
more  than  the  central  cltiee.  but  certainly 
the  popular  Impression  was  otherwise.  And 
today,  despite  the  considerable  evidence  of 
actual  experience,  this  erroneous  Impression 
remains. 

It  Is,  in  fact,  a  major  talXlng  point  In  the 
current  drive  In  Congress  and  around  the 
Nation  for  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
overturn  the  Supreme  Court  decision  and 
give  the  States  the  right  to  constitute  at 
least  one  house  of  the  legislature  on  a  stand- 
ard other  than  strict  population.  Thus, 
Illinois  Republican,  Evkhitt  Dikksen,  wholl 
again  lead  the  fight  In  the  X7.S.  Senate  for 
exceptions  to  the  High  Court  ruling,  warns  of 
opposition  from  a  coalition  of  big  city 
bosses  and  labor  leaders  who.  of  course, 
would  expect  to  control  legislatures  In  State 
after  Stete,  with  blg-clty  poUtlcal  machines 
calling  the  shots. 

Now  there  may  be  perfectly  good  reasons 
for  wanting  to  permit  one  house  to  be  ap- 
portioned on  the  basis  of  geography  or  some 
standard  other  than  population,  but  the 
thcxs  do  not  support  the  forecast  of  blg- 
clty  political  machines  calling  the  shots. 

Suburbla's  big  benefit  from  reapportion- 
ment should  come  as  no  surprise.  True, 
census  figures  show  metropolitan  areas  now 
accoimtlng  for  close  to  two-thirds  of  the 
American  population,  but  this  is  divided 
evenly  between  central  city  and  suburbs. 
Moreover,  some  central  city  areas  are  actually 
sbrinking  in  population,  whUe  most  others 
*re  gaimng  at  a  much  slower  rate  than  the 
"Plodlng  suburbs,  and  therefore  shrinking 
M  a  percentage  of  the  total  State  population. 


In  15  of  the  23  largest  metropolltar.  areas, 
the  central  city  population  dropj>ed  during 
the  1950-60  decade — not  Just  as  a  proportion 
of  the  total  but  In  actual  numbers.  Taken 
together  with  suburban  growth,  the  central 
dty  decline  as  a  part  of  the  State  t<jta;  be- 
comes even  more  significant.  Thus  m  the 
decade  between  1050  and  1960,  New  Tork 
City's  population  dropped  from  53.2  percent 
of  the  State's  total  to  46.4  percent,  Chicago's 
from  41.6  to  35.2  percent.  Detroit's  from  29 
to  21.3  percent,  Baltimore's  from  40.5  to  30J 
percent. 

Exi>erte  expect  these  clty-suburb&n  popu- 
lation trends  not  only  to  continue  but  to 
snowbaU.  In  fact,  the  suburbs  seem  to  be 
growing  so  quickly  that  the  average  appor- 
tionment plan  Is  out  of  date  the  day  It's 
drawn.  New  York.  Baltimore,  and  other 
cities  that  are  gaining  seats  today  will  prob- 
ably lose  these  gains  and  poeslbly  more  after 
the  next  census. 

"The  suburbs,  and  in  the  long  run  only 
the  suburbs,  will  gain  In  the  upheaval  re- 
sulting from  reapportionment  of  State  legis- 
latures on  the  basis  of  population,"  declares 
the  Natlonskl  Municipal  League's  reappor- 
tionment expert,  WllUam  Boyd.  "Bather 
than  being  dominated  by  the  big  cities,  the 
new  legislatures  will  see  suburban  repre- 
sentatives Increase  the  most  In  number." 

This  pattern  of  suburban  gain  Is  particu- 
larly true  In  most  of  the  established  Indus- 
trial areas,  where  the  old  cities  were  power- 
ful enough  decades  ago  to  achieve  some 
degree  of  fair  representation.  In  most  cases 
the  cities  In  these  big  States  have  been  tin- 
derrepresented  somewhat,  and  are  achieving 
a  greater  voice  now,  but  their  recent  under- 
representatlons  and  current  and  future  gains 
are  small  compared  to  those  of  the  faster- 
growing  suburbs. 

In  New  York  State,  for  example,  exact 
reapportionment  details  are  still  up  in  the 
air,  but  whatever  plan  emerges  will  almost 
surely  give  New  York  City  only  minimal 
gains,  while  suburban  Nassau,  Suffolk,  and 
Westchester  Counties  will  show  striking 
growth  In  legislative  power.  Even  within 
the  city,  this  power  Is  shifting  from  older 
"machine  type"  areas  like  Manhattan. 
Brooklyn,  tmd  the  Bronx,  which  have  been 
losing  residents,  to  the  more  suburban  bor- 
oughs of  Richmond  and  Queens,  which  have 
been  gaining  population  fast. 

BESROOK   COTTNTSBS   BOOM 

In  New  Jersey  the  southern  and  north- 
western areas  will  lose  strength  to  the  New 
York  bedroom  counties  of  Essex,  Bergen, 
and  Middlesex — but  Jersey  City,  the  former 
flefdom  of  Boss  Hague,  may  also  find  itself 
losing  representation.  In  Pennsylvania, 
rtiral  areas  and  the  northeastern  hard  coal 
region  will  lose  strength,  with  central  Phila- 
delphia a  minor  beneficiary  and  suburban 
Philadelphia  a  major  one. 

In  the  South,  Southwest,  and  more  rural 
Midwestern  States,  the  pattern  is  somewhat 
different.  Rural  areas  there  have  long  held 
down  the  city  voice  In  State  legislatures,  and 
the  cities  are  gaining  heavily  in  current  re- 
apportionment drives.  But  these  certainly 
are  not  the  machine-dominated  or  union- 
dominated  cities  of  the  older  industrial 
States. 

Moreover,  the  suburbs  of  these  cities — 
like  those  of  the  more  populous  States — 
are  starting  to  grow,  and  to  acquire  legisla- 
tive authority.  In  Colorado,  for  example, 
rtiral  areas  recently  lost  7  seats  In  the  36- 
seat  senate;  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs 
each  picked  up  1  of  these  seats,  but  Den- 
ver suburbs  gained  the  other  5.  In  the  65- 
member  house.  Denver  gained  1  seat.  Colo- 
rado Springs  2,  the  Denver  suburbs  6.  More 
and  more,  this  will  be  the  pattern  In  other 
Midwestern.  Southwestern,  and  Southern 
States,  too. 

Which  pollUca:  party  Is  the  big  reap^xir- 
tloninent  gainer?  The  early  poptilar  predic- 
tions In  the  wake  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 


cision assumed  the  central  clUes  would  be 
the  big  geographic  winners  and  thus  as- 
sumed Democrats  would  be  the  big  polltlo»l 
wiiuiers.  Actually,  though,  with  the  suburtw 
the  big  gainers  In  the  large  industrial  States 
and  with  the  Republicans  showing  oooslder- 
able  strength  In  the  cities  of  the  South  and 
Southwest.  It's  hard  to  tell  which  party  will 
benefit  more. 

A    UnXD  PASTT    UBCORO 

In  most  of  the  Northern  and  Midwestern 
States,  conservative  Republicans  from  the 
cotmtry  are  being  supplanted  by  Democratic 
liberals  from  the  cities  and  suburbs  or  hy 
somewhat  liberal  suburban  Republicans. 
But  sometimes  the  ones  being  supplanted  by 
this  combination  are  conservative  rural 
Democrats  (as  on  Maryland's  Eastern  Shore) 
and  sometimes  they're  even  11  be**:  Demo- 
crats (as  In  the  hard-coal  fields  of  north- 
easteim  Pennsylvania,  or  In  the  central  cities 
when.  In  the  near  future,  they  start  losing 
ground).  In  some  Southern  and  South- 
western areas,  relatively  consert'atlve  Demo- 
crats from  rural  areas  are  being  replaced  by 
UberaJ  Democrats  and  conservative  Republi- 
cans from  the  cities  and  subtu-bs. 

Other  factors,  too.  make  It  hard  to  gen- 
eralize about  the  political -party  impcu^t  of 
reapporUonment.  The  sweep  of  President 
Johnson's  1964  vlctorj'  carried  Into  the  State 
legislatures  many  Democratic  candidates 
from  normally  Republican  areas,  and  It  may 
take  another  two  or  three  electtons  to  see 
whether    traditional    patterns    are    restored. 

Deliberate  gerrymandering  by  incimibent 
legl&lattires,  though  sure  to  be  overturned 
within  a  few  years,  temporarily  distorts  some 
plcttires.  The  Texas  Legislature,  dominated 
by  conservative  Democrats,  has  skillfully 
gerrymandered  new  legislative  districts  to 
minimize  the  gains  of  liberal  Democrats  and 
conservative  Republicans  In  Dallas.  Houston, 
and  other  metn:^x>lltan  areas. 

Legislatures  and  courts  will  reapportion 
still  further  over  the  next  few  years,  and 
another  wave  of  change  will  roll  In  behind 
the  1970  census.  Many  experts  believe  It  will 
be  another  decade  before  the  partisan  Impact 
of  the  Supreme  Coiut's  1962  decision  becomes 
completely  clear. 

But  the  greet  gain  of  the  suburbs  Is  already 
evident  and  can  only  become  more  obvious. 
The  metropolitan  areas  may  in  time  come  to 
dominate  the  Sute  legislatures,  but  the 
domination  will  be  by  a  combination  of  dty 
and  suburb — not  by  the  central  city. 

[Prom  the  UJS.  News  A  World  Report, 

Feb.  14.  1966) 

Onx  Pkhson.  Okx  Votx — Subxtubs  thx  Rkal 

Gainxks 

Wealthy  suburbs  of  cities  suddenly  are 
teaming  up  with  farming  areas  to  produce  s 
new  source  in  U.S.  polities. 

It's  an  unexpected  byprodtxct  of  changes 
In  State  legislatures  forced  by  the  Supreme 
Court.    Effects  can  be  highly  Important. 

First  restilts  are  beginning  to  show  up 
around  the  cotmtry  from  application  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  one-person,  one-vote  prin- 
ciple to  State   lawmaking  bodies.  ' 

The  claim  had  been  made  that  adoption 
of  the  change  would  put  blg-clty  political 
bosses,  labor  leaders,  Negroes  and  other  mi- 
nority blocs  In  command  of  State 
legislatures. 

It  Is  not  wwklng  out  that  way. 

Although  rural  areas  are  losing  power  to 
cities,  the  subtirbs  arotmd  big  cities  are 
Important  gainers,  too.  And  the  suburbs 
are  wielding  a  vast  Influence  In  shaping  new 
State  laws.  A  survey  by  TJ.8.  News  Sc  World 
Report  discloses  that  a  new  coalition  of 
suburban  and  rural  forces  is  developing  in 
many  States.  It  tends  to  put  a  brake  on 
many  "liberal"  plans. 

Up  to  now,  33  States  have  adopted  re- 
mapping plans  for  their  legislative  districts. 
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Most  of  the  other  States  have  changes  some- 
where in  ihe  works 

HOLDIN-C   THE    LINE 

III  inany  .Slates,  oooervers  report,  leglfl- 
lators  repreeen'.ing  suDurbazi  are^is — -now  far 
more  iiunierous  thaxi  before  the  changes — 
are  Joining  with  rural  members  to  hold  the 
line  against  tax  and  speridlng  programfi. 

Many  suburban  areas  have  a  history  of 
votln,?  Republican  Although  this  la  less 
true  now  than  it  once  was,  party  lines  In 
State  legislatures  are  lending  to  disappear 
in  a  union  between  suburban  and  rural 
members 

In  the  Oregon  Senate,  for  example,  a  co- 
alition of  subvirban  Democrat's  and  rural 
Republicans  ha.'<  had  a  working  arrangement 
for  several  years.  The  group  has  managed 
to  control  much  State  legislation,  often 
blocking  measures  that  the  Republican 
Governor,  Mark  O   HatiAeld,  wanted  enacted. 

California,  now  experie.icing  a  major  shift 
of  power  from  north  to  south,  provides  an 
example  of  dlfferencee  between  suburban 
and  blg-cltv  voters 

Los  .^ngele.'i  politicians  are  not  too  happy 
about  the  growth  In  suburban  power.  A 
labor   leader   nad   this    to  say: 

"As  Barry  Goidwater  proved  In  southern 
Callfornl.i  the  suburbs  can  be  potholes  of 
conservatism  Often,  they  are  against 
everything,  especially  taxes.  These  people 
don't   tool   around   with   very   liberal   ideas." 

It  Is  in  soutliern  Califonila  suburbs  that 
Republicans  show  their  largest  growth  In 
voter  registration.  The  only  Important  area 
in  the  State  In  which  Republicans  have  made 
big  gams,  as  -ompared  with  4  years  ago,  is  In 
the  Orange  C'ounty  suburbs  of  Los  Angeles. 

Big  rear  of  many  rural  leeisiators  has  been 
that  the  weight  of  big  city  members,  es- 
pecially from  southern  California,  will  be 
placed  behind  heavy  welfare  programs. 
Both  house.-*  of  the  legislature  now  clearly 
are  controlled  by  southern  California.  But 
the  new  pnwer  of  suburban  voters  la  a  Check 
against   any  drastic  swing,   observers  report. 

Georgia  ,')rovldes  another  Illustration  of  the 
cooperaiiiiii  between  suburban  and  rural 
legislators 

Pulton  County,  which  holds  the  city  of 
AtUnt.i,  ;:.id  one  .State  senator  and  three 
m.embers  -.f  tne  house  of  representatives 
before  redlst.ricil;:;;.  The  change  gave  Pul- 
ton C^)unt ,  7  senators  and  24  house  members. 

Surrounding  counties  of  De  Kalb  and  Cobb, 
Into  which  .Atlanta  s  suburbs  have  spread, 
each  had  only  a  fraction  of  a  senator — each 
being  part  A  a  senatorial  district — and  six 
house  members  Now  they  have  5  senators 
and  17  hou5c  members  Delegations  from 
th.ese  counties  often  vote  with  rural  members. 

WIDESPREAD     PATTEBN 

Mar.y  reports  from  around  the  Nation  sug- 
gest similar  patterns  In  Wisconsin,  city 
dwellers  tho'ieht  'edlatrlctlng  would  make 
It  eiLsy  to  repeal  laws  that  make  It  virtually 
Impossible  to  sell  colored  oleomargarine  In 
the  State  These  laws  were  enacted  years 
ag;i  to  protei't  the  dairy  farmers 

The  legislature  was  redlstricted  on  a  popu- 
lation basis  m  1954  and  again,  bv  dr?crep  of 
the  State  supreme  court.  In  1964.  Milwaukee 
County  has  8  of  the  33  State  senators,  25  of 
the  100  house  members. 

But  the  Milwaukee  delegation  Is  split  be- 
tween suburban  and  inner  city  members. 
S<5me  suburban  members  are  called  antlclty. 

This  division,  observers  report,  h.M  helped 
to  keep  oIe<3inargarine  laws  on  the  b<Jt';ks.  In 
addition,  rural  members,  returning  to  the 
legislature  year  after  year,  have  moved  Into 
key  spots  When  the  showdown  cornea  on 
legislation,  city  members — virtual  newcomers 
to  the  legislature — find  they  have  to  deal  with 
rural  legislators  holding  the  control  points. 

minols  exemplifies  both  the  growth  of  the 
suburbs  and  cooperation  betweeti  suburban 
and  rural  members. 


Mayor  Richard  Daley's  big  pk>litlcal  opera- 
tion In  Chicago  gets  three  more  senate  seats 
In  the  next  leglslatiu-e,  but  the  suburbs 
around  Chicago  get  six  more  seats.  Corre- 
sponding changes  are  being  made  in  house 
representation. 

Through  the  years,  suburban  members 
from  the  Chicago  area  have  worked  closely 
with  downstate  Republicans.  This  baa  en- 
abled the  legislature  to  keep  such  firm  con- 
trol on  Chicago  that  Mayor  Daley  cannot 
change  the  color  of  city  police  cars  without 
an  act  of  the  legislature. 

rORKCASTB   RXVISCD 

The  growth  of  suburbia,  marked  by  new 
types  of  members  showing  up  In  State  legis- 
latures with  remapping  of  districts,  is  caus- 
ing polltlclana  to  reshape  earlier  forecasts 
of  what  would  happen  under  the  Supreme 
Coiu-t  decision. 

A  few  illustrations: 

In  Colorado,  rural  areas  lost  seven  seats 
in  the  senate.  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs 
gained  one  seat  each.  The  Denver  suburbs 
got  the  remaining  Ave.  In  the  house.  Den- 
ver picked  up  one  seat,  Colorado  Springs 
two,  and  the  Denver  suburbs  six. 

In  Massachusetts,  a  fresh  allnement  of 
seats  In  the  State  house  of  representatives 
Is  due  again  in  1966  under  a  new  census. 
On  the  basis  of  population  changes,  it  now 
is  figured  that  Boston  will  lose  about  10 
seats.  These  will  go  to  the  suburban  cotm- 
tles  of  Middlesex.  Norfolk  and  Plymouth. 

SOME  StTDOKM  CHANCES,  TOO 

Political  changes  have  been  prompted  by 
remapping  in  several  States.  More  of  these 
party  shifts  may  happen  In  the  future.  In 
some  Instances,  redlstrlcting  and  changes  In 
party  control  have  produced  new  laws  that 
long  had  been  blocked. 

When  Michigan  reallned  Ita  legislative 
districts,  this  resulted  in  taking  some  mem- 
bers away  from  Detroit  and  giving  them  to 
the  suburbs.  But  remapping  of  senate  dis- 
trict lines  made  it  possible  for  Democrats  to 
sweep  both  .houses  of  the  legislature,  some- 
thing virtually  impossible  before. 

The  new  legislature  boosted  benefits  for 
workmen's  compensation,  liberalized  rules 
for  unemployment  compensation  and  ex- 
empted elderly  citizens  from  a  property  tax. 

It  Ignored  requests  from  Republican  Gov- 
ernor George  Romney  that  the  entire  fiscal 
system  be  revised. 

New  Jersey  shifted  seats  from  southern 
and  northwestern  pairts  of  the  State  to  the 
bulging  suburbs  of  Essex,  Bergen,  and  Mid- 
dlesex.    Jersey  City  lost  some  members. 

The  changes  were  enough  to  take  the  con- 
trol of  the  legislature  away  from  Republi- 
cans and  put  it  In  the  hands  of  Democrats 
for  the  first  time  in  more  than  50  years. 

In  Texas,  it  la  figured  that,  within  a  few 
years,  about  half  of  the  160  members  of  the 
house  of  representatives  will  come  from  Dal- 
las, Houston,  Fort  Worth,  and  San  Antonio — 
doubling  their  present  representation.  Many 
say  that  "conservative"  Democrats  will  con- 
tinue to  control  the  legislature  after  the 
1966  elections,  but  that  the  margin  will  be 
close. 

Here,  too,  suburban  influence  will  be 
strong.  A  study  by  researchers  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  reported  that  only  3  of  66 
roUcall  votes  in  the  legislature  since  1961 
would  have  been  reversed  if  the  legislature 
had  been  made  up  along  the  lines  of  one  per- 
son, one  vote. 

"Urban  legislators  tend  to  vote  with,  rather 
than  against,  rural  legislators,"  reported  Mrs. 
Clarice  M.  Davis,  who  made  the  study. 

AITLUXNT  BTTBXnUIA 

If  population  analysts  are  correct,  the  sub- 
urban Influence  is  likely  to  increase  this 
tendency.  They  repKjrt  that  suburbanites 
have  better  }obs,  make  more  money,  own 
more  and  better  bomea  than  either  city  or 


rural  dwellers.     And  only  8  percent  of  all 
Negroes  live  In  the  suburbs. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  come  to  my  attention  an  editorial 
from  the  Concord,  NU.,  E>aily  Monitor 
in  which  the  editors  provide  cogent  rea- 
sons for  the  defeat  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. I  SLsk  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  at  tills  point  in  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the   Concord    (NS.)    Dally  Monitor 

Apr.  14,  1966] 

Taking  the  Wrong  Tack 

Senator  Dibksen's  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  permit  apportionment  of  one 
branch  of  State  legislatures  on  some  other 
basis  than  the  one-man  one-vote  method  Is 
being  debated  again  In  the  Senate.  To  send 
It  on  ita  way  to  consideration  by  the  States 
requires  a  two- thirds  Senate  vote,  which  it 
lacked  when  considered  at  a  previous  session. 

Most  of  the  States  have  reapportioned  since 
the  Supreme  Court  issued  its  one-man  one- 
vote  opinion.  They  did  so  reluctantly  In 
many  Instancee,  but  most  nevertheless  have 
done  a  reasonably  good  Job  of  redlstrlcting 
membership  In  their  legislative  bodies. 

The  size  of  larger  houses  of  representatives 
has  been  cut  In  the  process  (New  Hampshire 
excepted)  and  In  many  States  fears  that 
political  power  would  shift  from  rural  areas 
to  urban  voters  have  not  been  home  out. 

Changes  In  the  persons  who  represented 
certain  areas  have  occurred  (and  may  in  New 
Hampshire )  but  such  experience  as  has  been 
had  indicates  the  principtal  change  has  been 
the  reduction  of  obstacles  to  improved  par- 
liamentary performance  by  the  reconstituted 
bodies. 

Dlrksen's  amendment  does  not  say  on  what 
ba,sls  other  than  the  one-man  one-vote  prin- 
ciple the  second  breuach  of  legislatures  should 
be  organized.  Each  State  would  decide  for 
Itself,  by  a  referendum  at  Its  people.  That 
would  result,  presumably,  in  giving  the  big- 
gest elerment  In  the  population  an  advantage, 
as  it  would  have  the  power  to  vote  a  formula 
which  favored  It. 

Principtal  objection  to  old  practices  inval- 
idated by  the  Court  was  the  power  held  by 
minorities.  The  Dlrksen  amendment.  If 
adopted,  would  Invite  the  reverse,  dispropor- 
tionate power  for  some  majority.  Either  way 
the  individual  loses  and  it  is  his  rights  which 
are  most  Important  to  a  country  whose  great- 
est claim  to  fame  is  its  bill  of  (individual) 
rights. 

Senator  Dirksxn  has  enjoyed  those  rights. 
He  not  only  lives  in  a  country  In  which  he 
can  Introduce  an  undesirable  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  but  he  also  lives  In  one  in 
which  he  can  enjoy  unlimited  debate  (fill- 
buHter)  in  the  Chamber  of  which  he  is  a 
Member.  He  exercised  this  right  only  re- 
cently in  opposing  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law,  for  example. 

He  la  wrcmg  In  his  whole  thesis  on  the 
problem  of  apportionment.  The  one-man 
one-vote  formula  alone  makes  sense. 

If  there  is  anything  to  be  concerned  about 
It  la  whether  all  who  should  have  the  vote 
have  the  vote.  Even  the  one-man.  one-vote 
formula  can  be  meaningless  if  there  is  dis- 
crimination In  the  registration  of  voters. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Yorlc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  Is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  after 
giving  very  much  thought  and  consider- 
able reflection  to  the  question  as  to  what 
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to  do  upon  this  particular  measure,  I 
have  come  to  a  conclusion,  based  upon 
two  factors — the  time  in  wliich  we  act, 
and  certain  substantive  objections  to  its 
provisions. 

When  Reynolds  against  Sims  was  first 
decided,  and  until  quite  recently,  many 
people  in  the  country,  including  people 
in  my  own  State,  set  up  a  storm  of  pro- 
test and  urged  us  to  act  quickly  to  pre- 
serve existing  apportiorunent  systems 
affecting  State  legislatures.  In  fact,  I , 
offered  a  proposal  of  my  own  which — 
wiiile  it  differed  in  some  specific  respects 
from  that  of  the  minority  leader,  whom 
I  admire  and  respect  greatly — was  de- 
signed to  allow  the  States  to  preserve 
their  own  systems  while  offering  some 
protection  against  the  abuses  cited  in 
Reynolds  against  Sims. 

Since  these  measures  were  offered, 
however,  the  entire  character  of  the 
problem  has  been  altered  drastically. 
Forty  State  legislatures  have  already 
been  reapportioned  or  will  complete  re- 
apportionment by  the  next  election. 
Seven  States  are  under  court  order  and 
tiie  remaining  three  are  in  the  courts 
now.  Indeed,  the  amendment  to  the 
pending  measure  which  was  agreed  to 
yesterday  provides  that  no  State  could 
ratify  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  unless  it  had  reapportioned 
both  houses  of  its  legislature. 

If  enacted  and  ratified  now,  the 
measure  before  us  would  permit  a  return 
to  the  old  system,  instead  of  providing,  as 
we  intended  earlier,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  existing  system.  A  year  ago  this 
amendment  would  have  preserved.  At 
this  point  today  it  could  well  disrupt. 

I  believe  that  since  new  reapportion- 
ment formulas  have  been  adopted  by  the 
great  majority  of  States,  they  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  work  before  we 
decide  to  scrap  them.  A  single  year,  or 
a  single  legislative  session  is  not  time 
enough,  in  my  judgment,  to  come  to  this 
conclusion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  recent 
Court  decisions  have  shown  some  flexi- 
bility in  adjusting  to  the  needs  of  the 
States,  and,  indeed,  the  ■  percentage  of 
deviation  from  exact  population  stand- 
ards which  have  been  allowed  by  the 
courts  varies  from  State  to  State. 

It  may  be  that  such  adjustment  will 
be  all  that  is  needed.  Or,  if  it  develops 
that  a  population  standard  for  both 
houses  of  a  State  legislature  is  abso- 
lutely unworkable — and  I  do  not  think 
that  will  be  the  case — then  we  must 
study  the  reasons  for  this  failure  so  that 
we  can  decide,  based  on  experience,  what 
otlier  factors  must  be  represented. 

Another  aspect  of  this  problem — and 
which  worries  the  people  of  my  State — 
ia  the  basis  of  representation  in  units  of 
local  government  such  as  county  boards 
of  supervisors. 

CXII 541— Part  7 


The  courts  are  divided  on  whether 
Reynolds  against  Sims  requires  reappor- 
tionment of  these  bodies,  and  the  pend- 
ing amendment  does  not  deal  with  the 
problem  at  all.  In  my  view,  it  would  be 
best  to  wait  for  an  authoritative  opinion 
in  this  area,  and  some  experience  with 
the  problem  on  the  local  level  before  we 
send  an  amendment  to  the  States. 

As  for  my  substantive  objections  to 
the  amendment,  they  are  set  forth  in 
my  additional  views  in  the  committee 
report  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103. 
Briefly  they  are  the  fact  that  the  amend- 
ment exacts  no  standard  of  "reasonable- 
ness" in  formulating  the  new  reappor- 
tionment plans,  thus  precluding  any 
meaningful  judicial  review  of  their  pro- 
visions, and  the  fact  that  the  amend- 
ment is  disturbingly  vague  with  respect 
to  the  nature  of  the  "various  groups  and 
interests  making  up  the  electorate" 
which  could  be  accorded  representation 
in  the  new  plans  and  this,  too,  is  subject 
to  no  judicial  review  except  under  fairly 
limited  circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  "no"  at  this 
time,  but  I  do  not  in  any  way  commit 
myself  to  vote  "no"  on  another  occasion 
if  the  situation  in  my  honest  judgment 
requires  revision  in  order  to  give  the 
people  of  each  State  the  flexibility  which 
Senator  Dirksen  is  seeking  to  give  them 
now.  I  must  say  that  it  is  a  very  neces- 
sary effort.  I  reserve  my  right  to  vote 
differently  on  another  occasion  and  per- 
haps on  another  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois,  for  relinquishing 
some  time  to  me  during  this  debate.  It 
can  be  said  fairly  that  this  entire  subject 
has  been  debated  at  some  length  on 
previous  occasions  in  this  body.  The 
record  will  indicate  that  I  have  previ- 
ously explained  my  position  fully  on  this 
rather  controversial  and  complex  issue. 

I  find  myself  taking  some  issue  with 
those  who  believe  that  there  is  no  room 
for  variance  of  the  strict  one-man,  one- 
vote  formula  and  with  those  who  pursue 
the  course  suggested  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

As  I  have  sa:d  before,  it  is  Uke  coming 
down  the  center  of  the  road  and  getting 
bombarded  from  both  sides.  Neverthe- 
less. I  have  been  extremely  concerned 
that  the  States  should  be  permitted  to 
exercise  some  leeway  in  apportionment. 

In  the  final  analysis,  I  am  more  con- 
cerned about  the  rights  of  individuals 
than  about  so-called  States  rights.  For 
this  reason,  at  a  rather  early  stage  in 
this  debate,  I  did  suggest  certain  ground 
rules  which  I  felt  were  important. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  yesterday  very  kindly  read 
these  into  the  record,  so  I  shall  not 
take  further  time  to  discuss  them.  The 
only  reason  that  I  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  at  this  moment  is  to  convey  my 


belief  that,  contrary  to  the  thoughts  of 
some — since  we  always  have  different  in- 
terpretations, and  I  hop>e  there  will  al- 
ways be  room  for  different  interpreta- 
tions— the  present  measure  submitted 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader  does 
meet  the  test  of  compliance. 

We  have  discussed  this  question  at 
some  length.  One  very  educational  and 
rewarding  experience  from  the  debate 
has  been  the  opportunity  to  exchange 
and  share  opinions  with  the  minority 
leader.  I  have  highly  valued  that  op- 
portunity. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  the  language 
change  which  was  made  yesterday 
merely  by  modifying  a  few  words  of  the 
preamble,  does  not  meet  the  standards 
which  I  stressed  some  time  ago. 

First  of  all,  while  it  is  a  technical  mat- 
ter, I  think  it  is  unwise  to  put  this  type 
of  important  provision  in  the  preamble. 
We  know  that  when  an  amendment  is 
adopted,  the  preamble  no  longer  has  any 
binding  effect. 

Second,  I  am  very  much  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  once  three-fourths 
of  the  States  have  reapportioned,  and 
,  have  adopted  the  amendment,  there 
would  not  be  any  requirement  for  the 
remaining  12  States  to  comply  in  any 
way,  shape,  or  form.  That  fact  would 
have  the  effect,  it  seems  to  me,  of  ne- 
gating the  whole  body  of  the  law  on 
this  subject  which  has  been  written  by 
the  Supreme  Court:  namely,  that  people 
constitute  the  primary  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered for  reapportionment  purposes. 

What  I  have  advocated — and  I  think 
in  vain— is  that  people  are  the  primary 
element  but  that  factors  such  as  geogra- 
phy and  political  subdivisions  may  be 
recognized  when  they  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  proper  representation  of  indi- 
viduals. 

This  has  been  debated  back  and  forth, 
but  let  me  point  out  the  one  main  exam- 
ple, the  best  example,  which  has  com- 
pelled me  to  seek  some  variance  from 
the  strict  population  lormula.  That  is 
the  case  of  Colorado,  where  there  are 
people  spread  over  vast  areas  which  are 
isolated  from  the  mass  media  sources  of 
communication  originating  within  the 
State.  It  is  necesisary  to  use  communi- 
cation facilities  in  other  States  to  reach 
adequately  the  west  side  of  the  Great 
Divide  in  Colorado. 

It  seems  to  me  that  10,000  people  hvlng 
under  those  circumstances  do  not  receive 
the  same  equal  representation  as  do 
10,000  pec^le  hving  In  downtowTi  Den- 
ver. So  I  have  tried  to  seek  some  way 
of  remedying  that  situation. 

But  the  reason  I  have  insisted  on  prior 
compliance  of  all  States  and  not  only  of 
the  necessary  three-f ourfhs  is  this :  Sup- 
pose none  of  the  remaining  12  do  accept 
this  amendment.  The  reason  I  think 
prior  compliance  is  important  is  that  all 
of  us  who  have  had  experience  with  leg- 
islatures and  with  referendums  know 
that  the  final  decision  on  the  issue,  the 
final  outcome  in  the  voting,  can  often  be 
determined  in  the  legislative  caucus  room 
where  the  referendum  is  drafted.  I 
should  like  to  put  the  onus,  the  burden, 
on  the  legislature.    If  it  seeks  to  vary 
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from  the  one-man,  one-vote  criterion,  the 

burden  of  substantiating  the  factors  that 
necessitate  the  dtniaiions  siiouid  be  upon 
the  menibtTs. 

I  liave  tried  to  make  a  suggestion  that 
I  feel  would  conform  to  tms  requirement. 
The  minority  leader,  in  his  wisdom,  has 
decided  that  it  is  not  a  good  recom- 
mendation. He  Is  wlthm  his  rights  to 
do  so.  and  I  see  very  little  reason  to 
pursue  It  at  greater  ienkfth. 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  one  other 
point  that  has  been  made  previously — 
the  aspect  of  judicial  review.  This,  as 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  very  cor- 
rectly pointed  out,  has  been  a  subject 
of  .some  concern 

We  may  criticize  the  Supreme  Court, 
we  niay  disagree  with  what  it  says,  and, 
indeed,  I  have  on  occasion.  In  thla  one 
specific  case  the  Court  may  have  gone 
too  far. 

But  u  Lj  'he  Supreme  Court.  The 
Justices  do  not  base  their  decisions  on 
political  reasons. 

I  think  that  wlien  we  look  at  the  situa- 
tloiis  which  have  existed,  as  for  example 
in  the  State  of  Tennes^see.  which  for  the 
best  part  of  a  century  did  not  reappor- 
tion, or  of  the  State  of  California,  where 
we  found  that  8  percent  of  the  people 
were  controlling  the  State  senate,  we  can 
recognize  the  need  for  somebody  to  re- 
view, some  agency  to  look  after  the  indi- 
vidual citizen.  Some  agency  that  will 
Insure  that  he  is  adequately  represented 
In  the  State  legislatures. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  should 
have  the  ability  to  propose  somewhat  dif- 
ferent criteria  than  strictly  a  one-man, 
one-vote  legislature:  but  I  should  not 
like  to  get  us  into  the  position  where 
such  criteria  sugijested  by  this  body  were 
not  subject  to  some  policing  by  the  court 
system  throughout  the  land, 

I  thank  my  very  good  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  and  the  minority 
leader  for  their  tolerance  I  think,  de- 
spite disagreements,  it  cannot  he  said 
that  this  matter  has  not  been  fairly  de- 
bated either  in  the  subcommittee  or  on 
the  floor  I  thank  them  for  their  tol- 
erance and  their  understanding;  but 
again  I  say,  m  my  estimation  we  still 
do  not  have  the  type  of  amendment 
that  can  adequately  protect  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  our  States. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  again  considering  one  of  the 
m.ost  Imiportant  Issues  that  has  come  be- 
fore this  body  In  many  years.  It  concerns 
each  State's  right  and  authority  to  ap- 
portion Its  legislature  as  It  considers 
proper  auid  Just, 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  entered  this  field,  because  In 
some  Instances  the  results  have  been  less 
than  fair  and  have  been  disruptive  t^  the 
political  order  of  the  States  affected 

The  State  of  Wyoming  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  dictates  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  ruling,  by  a  three-man  Federal 
court  which  reapportioned  our  State. 

I  intend  to  discuss  briefly  that  ruling 
which,  on  its  face,  is  Inconsistent  with 
the  dictates  of  the  Supreme  Court  ruling 
that  requires  that  every  legislative  dis- 
trict be  equal  in  population  so  that  each 


voter  would  have  a  vote  which  is  equal 
to  every  other  vote  cast  in  the  State. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  103,  the  Dlrk- 
sen  amendment  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored,  would  amend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  provide  for  the 
reapportionment  of  a  State  every  10 
years.  The  proposed  amendment  re- 
quires that  in  a  bicameral  legislature, 
members  of  one  house  shall  be  appor- 
tioned solely  on  the  basis  of  population, 
and  that  the  other  house  may  be  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  population,  geog- 
rapliy,  or  political  subdivisions,  in  order 
to  insure  effective  representation  in  the 
State  legislature  of  the  various  groups 
and  interests  making  up  the  electorate. 

The  Dlrksen  amendment  provides  that 
a  plan  of  apportionment  for  the  State 
legislature  shall  become  effective  only 
after  a  majority  of  the  people  has  ap- 
proved the  plan  in  a  statewide  election. 
In  such  an  election,  the  people  shall  al- 
ways have  a  choice  of  at  least  two  plans — 
one  plan  apportioning  both  houses  of  the 
State  legislature  solely  on  the  basis  of 
population,  and  other  plans  whereby  one 
house  would  be  apportioned  on  a  basis 
other  than  the  one  factor  of  population. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  amendment 
also  requires  that  before  a  bicameral  leg- 
islature can  submit  a  reapportionment 
plan,  the  legislature  submitting  it  must 
be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  substantial 
equality  of  population,  as  the  Supreme 
Coiirt  has  required. 

The  resolution  is  not  concerned  wheth- 
er a  State  legislature  is  apportioned  on 
the  basis  of  population  in  both  houses  or 
only  in  one  house.  It  does  no  violence 
to  aiiy  existing  body  of  State  govern- 
ment. It.ls  solely  a  vehicle  by  which  the 
people  of  a  State  may  meet  their  own 
legislative  needs  without  injury  to  the 
rights  of  any.  Its  concern  is  with  the 
futtire  as  well  as  with  the  present. 

In  my  opinion,  many  safeguards  are 
built  into  tills  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  which  protect  the  people  of 
the  respective  States  and  give  to  the  peo- 
ple the  right  to  determine  how  their 
State  legislature  shall  be  apportioned. 
If  we  have  faith  in  sind  respect  for  the 
people  of  this  Republic,  we  should  allow 
them,  rather  than  the  Federal  courts,  to 
apportion  their  State  legislatures. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 103, 1  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
support  the  measure  100  percent,  as  does 
the  Governor  of  the  great  State  of  "Wyo- 
ming and,  I  am  confident,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Wyoming  people. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  unduly  critical  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  or  of  the  three- 
man  Federal  court;  but  I  do  feel  that 
both  courts  are  in  error,  and  that  the 
Congress  and  the  States  must  take  cor- 
rective action  at  this  time.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  in  June  of  1964.  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled,  "that  as  a  Federal  constitu- 
tional requisite,  both  houses  of  a  State 
legislature  must  be  apportioned  on  a  pop- 
ulation basis."  That  is  to  say  that  "the 
equal  protection  clause  requires  that  a 
State  make  an  iionest  and  good  faith 
effort  to  construct  districts  in  both 
houses  of  its  legislature  as  nearly  of  equal 
population  as  is  practicable." 

Wyoming's  State  legislature  was  cre- 
ated in  conformity  with  our  State  con- 


stitution, wliich  was  approved  by  the  VS. 
Congress  when  Wyoming  was  admitted 
to  the  Union  in  1890.  Our  State  consti- 
tution provides  for  a  republican  form  of 
government,  as  Is  required  by  article  4, 
section  IV,  of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  It 
seems  odd  to  me  that  after  75  years  of 
statehood,  the  Supreme  Court  would  rule 
that  the  legislative  branch  of  our  State 
government  is  unconstitutional,  and  di- 
rect us  to  conform  to  new  and  different 
standards. 

But  the  standards  were  established  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  a  three-man 
Federal  court,  in  October  of  1965.  reap- 
portioned the  Wyomiing  State  Senate, 
That  three-man  court  stated: 

Due  to  the  f aUure  oX  the  Wyoming  LegisU- 
ture  to  redlstrlct  the  State  and  tc  provide 
nearly  equal  representation  In  the  State  sen- 
ate on  the  basis  of  population.  It  is  now  in- 
cumbent upon  this  court  to  reapportion  tlie 
State  senate  by  judicial  decree. 

The  court  went  on  to  state  that  the 
Wyoming  Reapportionment  Act  of  1963 
did  properly  apportion  the  State  house 
of  representatives,  but  because  the  Re- 
apportionment Act  of  1963  followed  those 
provisions  set  forth  in  the  Wyoming  con- 
stitution, there  was  a  violation  of  the 
14th  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
and  that  the  reapportionment  act  was  an 
invidious  discrimination  against  the  vot- 
ers of  the  State. 

The  court  apportioned  the  senatorial 
districts  in  an  effort  to  comply  with  the 
one-man,  one-vote  constitutional  stand- 
ard. The  court  tried  to  establish  sena- 
torial districts  along  county  lines;  but  in 
one  instance  it  deviated  from  that  policy 
and  split  one  county  into  two  parts. 

I  have  objected  to  the  court's  inter- 
vention in  State  matters.  But  once  the 
court  intervened,  I  felt  it  was  imperative 
that  the  court  follow  the  Instructions  set 
forth  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  re- 
district  the  senatorial  districts  in  such 
a  manner  that  each  voter  would,  as 
nearly  as  practicable,  have  an  equal  vote. 
But  unfortunately,  the  court  did  not  see 
fit  to  subdlstrlct  the  counties  in  the  State 
of  Wyoming.  So  we  now  find  in  'Wyo- 
ming that  the  Federal  Court  has  reappor- 
tioned the  State  and  has,  for  example, 
established  one  county  as  a  legislative 
district  which  has  five  Senators.  In  that 
instance,  each  voter  in  that  senatorial 
district  would  have  five  votes  and  five 
State  senators,  while  a  voter  in  a  less 
populated  senatorial  district  would  have 
only  one  vote  and  one  State  senator.  I 
do  not  see  where  that  is  consistent  with 
the  Supreme  Court's  decree  that  each 
voter  is  to  have  an  equal  vote,  the  so- 
called  one-man,  one-vote  doctrine. 

The  "Wyoming  situation,  imfortu- 
nately,  is  not  unique.  We  see  across  the 
Nation  these  inconsistencies  that  have 
come  about  through  the  Federal  courts' 
intervention.  I  am  hopeful,  that  there 
can  be  a  remedy,  and  that  the  solution 
can  come  from  the  people,  as  proposed 
in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103.  I  am 
confident  that  if  the  people  of  Wyoming 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  apportion 
the  State  senate,  on  a  solely  population 
basis  or  on  a  basis  considering  popula- 
tion, geographic  location,  and  other  po- 
litical interests,  they  would  choose  a 
manner  of  representation  which  would 
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permit  the  Senate  to  be  composed  of 
men  representing  more  than  Just  mere 
numbers. 

This  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  well  thought  out;  it  meets  the 
legal  arguments;  and  it  would  return  to 
the  people  the  right  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  apportioning  the  State  legisla- 
tures so  that  they  would  be  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  people.  If  we  believe 
In  the  republican  form  of  Government 
and  if  we  are  to  have  faith  in  our  people, 
it  is  imperative  that  we  vote  for  this 
constitutional  amendment  so  that  the 
people  can  make  the  decisions. 

Mr.  DIRBISEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  nLnute  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
apportionment amendment  is  probably 
the  most  important  question  Congress 
nas  faced  in  50  years. 

It  concerns  a  very  basic  and  funda- 
mental issue.  It  will  decide  whether  our 
Government  will  be  nm  by  and  for  the 
people — through  their  elected  Repre- 
sentatives— or  whether  it  will  be  run  by 
political  appointees  such  as  Cabinet 
members,  bureaucrats  and  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  whole  issue  involves  how  the 
makeup  of  our  Individual  State  legisla- 
tures will  be  decided  and  whether  the 
people  of  a  State  shall  have  the  right  to 
make  this  determination.  The  Dirksen 
amendment  will  leave  this  decision  up  to 
the  people  themselves. 

The  wording  of  the  legislation  stuns  up 
the  fimdamental  simplicity  of  the  issue : 

An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve  to  the  people  of 
each  State  power  to  determine  the  composi- 
tion of  Its  legislature  and  the  apportionment 
of  the  membership  thereof  in  accordance 
with  law  and  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

I  cannot  imderstand  how  anybody  who 
supports  and  believes  in  our  Constitution 
could  possibly  oppose  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

I  am  supporting  the  amendment  be- 
cause I  feel  our  Government  still  belongs 
to  the  people — and  that  the  people  them- 
selves have  the  right  to  decide  such  im- 
portant and  far-reactiing  questions  con- 
cerning their  government  and  their 
country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSBLA.  Mr.  President,  in  yes- 
terday's disciission  of  this  issue,  a  collo- 
quy occurred  between  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  ProxmireI  ahd  myself 
which  was  referred  to  earlier  today.  It 
had  to  do  with  tije  elimination  of  Judicial 
review — the  point  which  was  Just  com- 
mented upon  by  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana, the  very  able  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee which  had  Jurisdiction  over 
the  proposed  legislation  In  the  original 
Instance. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  this  amend- 
ment is  so  highly  meritorious  is  that  it 
will  carve  out  a  part  of  the  present  Jtiris- 
dlction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  denjrlng 


it  the  opportimity  to  take  away  from  the 
people  of  a  State  what  they  want,  pro- 
vided the  conditions  set  out  In  the 
amendment  are  met.  That  Is  its  purpose, 
mission,  and  meaning.  It  do^  not  mean 
that  there  are  no  safeguards  In  that 
process. 

Consider  that  the  legislature,  first  of 
all,  must  act.  In  the  original  instance, 
both  houses  of  a  bicameral  legislature 
must  have  been  apportioned  on  the  basis 
of  substantial  equality  of  population.  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  rotten  borough  legis- 
latures, because  they  cannot  exist  under 
the  present  rule  of  Reynolds  against 
Sims. 

So  safeguard  No.  1  is  that  the  legis- 
lature which  submits  the  subject  to  a 
vote  of  the  people  will  be  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  substantial  equality  of 
population. 

The  second  safeguard  is  that  the  plan, 
after  approval  by  the  legislature,  must 
be  submitted  to  the  people. 

The  third  safeguard  is  that  there  must 
be  periodic  submission  of  the  issue  to  a 
vote  of  the  people. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  for  100  years, 
in  some  instances,  there  has  not  been 
reapportionment  of  some  State  legisla- 
tures. That  is  (Hie  of  the  things  that 
is  taken  care  of  by  the  amendment. 
There  is  an  explicit  provision  that  once 
e^ry  10  years  the  matter  must  be  voted 
upon  \iy  the  people. 

Th^  is  one  instance  where  the  Su- 
premfe  Court  will  have  Jtirlsdictlon.  If 
the  States  fail  to  place  the  issue  on  the 
ballot,  the  Court  can  compel  the  State 
authorities  to  put  it  on  the  ballot.  There 
is  no  absolute  elimination  of  Supreme 
Court  Jurisdiction.  The  Supreme  Court 
will  still  have  Jurisdiction  to  see  that  the 
conditions  spelled  out  in  the  amendment 
are  complied  with. 

Is  there  anything  so  horrendous  about 
depriving  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Ju- 
risdiction to  say  whether  a  State  can 
have  the  kind  of  legislature  the  people 
want? 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  when 
the  19th  sunendment  was  passed,  and 
women  were  given  the  right  to  vote,  the 
Supreme  Court  was  deprived  of  jurisdic- 
tion over  that  subject.  That  was  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment.  The  Su- 
preme Court  had  said  earlier  that  a  State 
could  deprive  women  of  the  right  to  vote. 

The  same  was  true  in  the  case  of  the 
income  tax.  The  Supreme  Court  had 
said  that  the  Federal  Government  may 
not  enact  a  graduated  indome  tax. 

An  Eonendment  was  approved  and  the 
Supreme  Court  was  forbidden  to  assume 
Jurisdiction  over  the  proposition  of 
whether  the  Federal  Gtovemment  could 
enact  Ein  inc(»ne  tax  law. 

The  same  thing  occurred  when  the 
people  imdertook  to  repeal  the  18th 
amendment,  which  refers  to  the  manu- 
facture and  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors. 
That  subject  was  taken  out  of  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court. 

There  is  nothing  horrendous  about  it. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  this  amendment. 
I  have  previously  made  reference  to  Jus- 
tice Douglas*  statement  that  if  decisions 
of  the  Court  are  not  approved  In  the  long 


run  the  people  can  adopt  such  a  constitu- 
tional change  as  they  mav  wish. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  frcwn  Nebraska  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
discussion  of  inalienable  rights  is  a  diffi- 
cult one  to  understand.  x. 

Who  is  it  that  determines  what  rights 
are  Inalienable?  \ 

Unless  this  amendment  is  adopted^and 
the  people  of  the  50  States  get  the  oppbr^ 
timity  to  say  whether  they  want  to  be 
ruled  by  Reynolds  against  Sims,  or 
whether  they  wish  to  modify  that  deci- 
sion in  part,  who  will  be  determining  the 
so-called  Inalienable  rights?  It  will  be 
six  members  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
That  is  where  the  determination  of  in- 
alienable rights  will  rest  if  the  pending 
amendment  is  not  approved. 

Those  of  us  who  favor  the  amendment 
say  that  we  liave  had  such  a  funda- 
mental reversal  of  what  existed  In  this 
country  prior  to  Baker  against  Carr  and 
Reynolds  against  Sims,  that  the  people 
should  be  allowed  to  speak  out  on  what 
are  Inalienable  rights  in  this  area. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  vidll  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  why  we  are 
pressing  for  the  adoption  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

Again,  I  submit  that  there  a  very 
strong  case  has  been  made  to  show  that 
there  Is  substantial  sentiment  in  favor 
of  this  amendment.  Is  it  dominant,  or 
Is  opposition  to  it  dominant? 

That  is  beside  the  point  here.  The 
point  is  that  for  almost  175  years  the 
Constitution  has  been  considered  to 
mean  something  different  from  what  the 
Supreme  Court  held  in  Reynolds  against 
Sims. 

The  States  have  been  denied  some- 
thing which  they  had  enjoyed,  wanted, 
and  preferred.  The  situation  facing  us 
is  like  that  of  a  trial  Judge  in  a  court 
of  law,  who  must  pass  upon  the  suffi- 
ciency of  evidence  to  find  out  whether 
a  case  has  been  made  so  that  the  Jury 
may  decide. 

In  this  instance,  it  is  the  people  of  the 
United  States  who  are  the  Jury.  We 
should  let  them  decide  the  issue. 

There  Is  sufficient  evidence  in  the  rec- 
ord to  show  that  substantial  sentiment 
exists  favoring  the  pending  amendment. 
That  having  been  established.  It  seems 
to  me  the  duty  now  devolves  upon  the 
Senate,  and  the  other  body,  to  submit 
this  Issue  to  the  leglslatiu-es,  and  through 
them,  to  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  for  a 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICES.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
expired .    "Who  yields  time? 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSK.\  I  wiU  be  happy  to  an- 
swer it. 

Mr.  T\'DINGS.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  concede  that  the  most 
basic  right  of  a  free  nation,  of  a  democ- 
racy, is  the  right  of  Uie  citizens  to  vote 
for  their  elected  representatives;  and 
that  all  the  other  rights,  such  as  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  religjon,  and 
freedom  of  the  press,  are  illusory  if  we 
undermine  the  citizens  right  to  vote? 

Mr  HRUSK.A  In  the  form  which  the 
question  has  been  asked,  and  if  we  pre- 
.sume  that  the  right  of  a  citizen  is  under- 
mined. ye.s.  that  i.s  true:  but  I  say  that  If 
me  people  themselves  vote  to  be  repre- 
sented accordirifc;  to  what  they  want,  that 
Is  the  most  precious  rixht. 

Mr  TYDINGS  To  propound  a  second 
question,  would  the  Senator  agree  that 
tne  n^ht  w  vote  can  just  as  effectively 
be  denied  by  debasement  or  dilution  of 
the  weight  of  a  citizens  vote  as  by  ac- 
tually takin.;  away  the  right  to  vote,  or 
robbing  the  ballot  box  itself? 

Mr  HRUSKj^  No:  I  cannot  agree 
witii  that  at  all.  Under  this  amend- 
ment, there  will  be  no  debasement,  no 
eiislavement  of  any  voter  Each  State 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  qualify 
tlie  fasiiion  In  which  it  provides  repre- 
sentaiion  in  its  legislature, 

I  could  not  agree  for  example,  that 
when  a  jury  is  called  upon  to  return  a 
unanimous  verdict,  there  is  debasement 
of  the  right  to  vote. 

Think  of  It  The  opinions  of  11  men 
will  be  held  up  by  the  opinion  of  1  man. 
Is  that  debasement .'  No  It  Is  not,  be- 
ca'ose  the  people  have  asserted  that  the 
right  t<)  a  trial  by  jury  is  inviolate  and 
that  the  jury  must  reach  a  unanimous 
verdict.  That  is  not  debasement.  That 
is  one  of  the  dl.sciplines  which  the  people 
have  imposed  upon  themselves.  They 
arf  compet<'nt  to  do  it 

Mr  TYDINGS  I  thank  the  dlstin- 
^ruishtKl  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  President,  does  the  Senator  from 
In.diana  !  Mr.  Bavh!  wish  me  to  yield 
him  4  minutes? 

Mr  GORE.  Mr  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield  me  10 
minutes  at  this  time' 
'  Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for 
10  minute.s 

Mr  GORE  Mr.  President,  no  legis- 
la^ve  step  should  be  approached  with 
greater  caution  and  with  Kreafer  deliber- 
ation than  that  of  amendi:  .<  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  This 
great  document  of  Individual  liberty  and 
freedom  has  served  the  Nation  well.  It 
has  done  .'io.  fir.st.  tx^cause  it  was  well 
conceivt'd  m  the  light  of  history  and  the 
struuple  for  human  rights  and  dignity. 
But.  also  this  fundamental  charter  has 
servt'd  u.i  well  becaus*  of  resistance  to 
chant-'liig  a  except  m  cases  of  clear 
and  compeiUnK  need 

In  my  view,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
In  recent  years  to  regard  a  constitutional 
amendment   as   a   proper  means   of  re- 


solving problems  in  far  too  many  cases, 
and,  in  some  instances,  to  act  on  pro- 
posals containing  language  subject  to 
varying  interpretation.  Specifically.  I 
considered  the  proposed  amendment  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  last  year  and  now 
pending  ratification  by  the  States,  as 
lacking  the  degree  of  clarity  required  to 
withstand  the  pressures  of  time  and 
changing  circumstances. 

In  discussing  the  pending  resolution 
and  the  amendment  it  proposes,  it  is  im- 
portant to  emphasize  that  a  change  in 
the  Constitution  is  proposed.  We  are 
not  here  concerned  with  what  some 
regard  as  an  effort  to  "restore"  to  the 
Constitution  what,  according  to  their  in- 
terpretation, it  has  said  all  along.  Nor 
is  this  simply  an  exercise  to  reverse  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  found  dis- 
agreeable by  many  of  the  proponents  of 
the  proposed  amendment.  The  fact  is 
that  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  exercise 
of  its  constitutional  function  has  as- 
serted one  of  the  basic  underlying  con- 
cepts of  the  Constitution  and  the  effect 
of  the  proposed  amendment,  should  it  be 
ratified,  would  be  to  make  the  Constitu- 
tion provide  something  else. 

The  decisions  of  the  Court  in  the  ap- 
portionment cases  have  been  popularly 
characterized  as  upholding  the  principle 
of  one  man,  one  vote.  Perhaps,  from  a 
technical  standpoint,  this  is  an  over- 
simplification. Yet,  in  essence,  it  is  that 
principle  with  which  we  are  dealing  here 
today.  For  myself,  I  support  the  con- 
cept of  one  man,  one  vote,  both  in  prin- 
ciple and  In  practice.  If  there  is  any 
underlying  element  in  our  Constitution 
It  is  the  equality  of  citizenship  and  the 
equality  of  the  franchise. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  is  felt  that  the  vote 
of  one  man  should  coimt  for  more  than 
the  vote  of  another,  upon  what  basis 
should  we  measure  their  relative  weight? 
In  this  country,  from  its  very  beginning, 
we  have  rejected  the  concept  that  the 
vote  of  a  rich  man  should  count  for  more 
than  the  vote  of  a  poor  man — in  princi- 
ple if  not  in  practice  in  all  cases.  We 
have  not  yet  reached  the  point  at  which 
all  citizens  exert  equal  influence  upon 
society,  or  upon  Government,  and  we 
likely  never  will.  But  we  certainly  should 
not  charge  off  in  the  other  direction  by 
proposing  constitutional  sanction  of  the 
premise  that  one  vote  should  coimt  for 
more  than  another  vote.  In  the  ballot 
box,  all  possible  criteria  for  measuring 
the  relative  weight  of  an  indivdual  vote 
should  be  rejected,  whether  it  be  on  the 
basis  of  wealth,  education,  social  status, 
race,  religion — or  geography. 

We  have  in  recent  years,  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress  and  in  the  public  generally, 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  discussing  and 
debating  the  subject  of  civil  rights.  And 
It  is  good  that  we  have.  The  key  civil 
right  In  our  Constitution  Is  the  right  of 
franchise,  the  equal  right  of  franchise. 
It  is  through  the  ballot  box  that  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship  are 
obtained  and  secured  in  large  measure. 
But  if  the  right  of  franchise  is  to  be 
effective,  more  is  required  than  protec- 
tion of  the  right  to  cast  a  ballot.  If  this 
right  is  to  be  meaningful,  it  must  in- 
clude the  right  to  have  each  vote  counted 
on  an  equal  basis.    If  we  do  not  secure 


and  preserve  this  right,  we  simply  will 
not  have  tnily  representative  govern- 
ment. 

Over  the  years  the  Congress  has  con- 
sidered and  approved  many  measures  de- 
signed to  secure  the  rights  of  the  mi- 
nority and  to  guard  against  tyrannical 
oppression  of  individual  rights  by  a  ma- 
jority. Some  who  have  had  strong  reser- 
vations about  the  wisdom  of  those  meas- 
ures have  extolled  the  virtues  of  ma- 
jority rule. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  supported. 
In  part,  by  those  who,  in  the  measures 
to  which  I  have  referred,  objected  to 
what  they  regarded  as  giving  too  many 
rights  to  those  holding  views  not  sup- 
ported by  the  majority  of  their  fellow 
citizens.  Yet,  if  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  to  have  any  effect  at  all,  its  ef. 
feet  would  be  to  restrain  the  rights  of  the 
majority  In  favor  of  the  rights  of  a  mi- 
nority. 

In  my  view,  we  should  zealously  safe- 
guard the  individual  rights  of  all  citi- 
zens— whether  they  be  in  the  minority  or 
majority,  whether  they  be  in  one  cate- 
gory or  another,  whether  they  be  in  one 
classification  or  another — but  we  should 
not  undertake  to  do  so  by  giving  to  any 
citizen  a  disproportionate  voice  in  the 
ballot  box  as  is  here  proposed. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  argued,  and  quite 
strongly,  that  the  proposed  amendment 
would  merely  authorize  within  a  State 
an  electoral  process  specifically  provided 
for  in  the  Constitution  with  respect  to 
the  Federal  Congress.  It  is  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  voters  in  some  States  do, 
in  fact,  have  a  disproportionately  strong- 
er voice  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
than  do  the  voters  in  other  States  with 
larger  populations.  It  is  said  that  it  is 
only  fair  and  just  that  the  States  be 
permitted  to  apportion  the  seats  in  one 
house  of  their  legislature  on  the  basis  of 
the  same  or  a  similar  principle  as  that 
provided  in  the  Constitution  for  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

On  the  surface  this  appears  to  be  a 
plausible  argument.  But  it  is  not  an 
apt  analogy.  The  United  States  is  a  fed- 
eral union  of  States.  In  recognition  of 
the  nature  of  our  Federal  Government 
the  Constitution  specifically  provides  for 
this  type  of  representation  in  the  na- 
tional legislative  body — whether  wisely, 
or  imwisely,  this  was  the  compromise 
reached  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion— and  it  sets  forth  the  responsibili- 
ties and  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

But  the  several  States  are  not  •'unions" 
of  "sovereign"  counties.  They  are 
States,  political  entities  of  the  Federal 
Government,  encompassing  a  given  geo- 
graphical area  and  its  people.  In  my 
opinion,  it  was  never  intended  that  State 
legislative  bodies  must  follow  the  pattern 
prescribed  for  the  Congress.  And  I  do 
not  think  that  the  Constitution  should 
provide  as  proposed  in  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  previously  referred  to 
the  need  for  clarity  of  language  and  in- 
tent with  respect  to  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution.  I  am  not 
sure  just  what  is  intended  by  some  of 
the  language  of  the  pending  proposal. 
It  would  sanction  the  apportionment  of 
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one  house  of  a  State  legislature  "on  the 
basis  of  population,  geography,  and  po- 
litical subdivisions  in  order  to  insure 
effective  representation  in  the  State's 
legislature  of  the  various  groups  and  in- 
•erests  making  up  the  electorate." 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  only  people 
make  up  an  electorate.  I  do  not  know 
what  is  meant  bjj  "effective  representa- 
tion" of  various  groups  and  "interests." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  presum- 
ably the  word  "Interests"  is  intended 
to  describe  groups  of  people  who  have  an 
interest  that  may  not  be  compatible 
with  the  overall  public  interest.  It  seems 
to  me  that  those  who  have  or  who  com- 
prise what  are  sometimes  called  "spe- 
cial Interests"  do  not  need  such  pro- 
tection. It  is  the  public  Interest  that 
needs  protection.'     ■ 

In  any  event,  the  language  is  suscepti- 
ble to  varying  interpretations,  to  say 
the  least. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  under  the 
proposed  amendment,  the  people  will  de- 
cide at  a  special  election  to  determine 
each  10  years  how  their  legislature  will 
be  apportioned.  If  we  are  to  safeguard 
the  principle  of  majority  rule  in  repre- 
sentative government,  the  time  to  do  so 
is  now.  by  rejecting  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  principle  of  one 
man,  one  vote  merits  the  constitutional 
protection  now  provided.  I  hope  the 
proposed  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
n6sot& 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose adoption  of  the  pending  resolution. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  103.  for  a  niun- 
ber  of  reasons. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  Congress 
should  be  very  hesitant  to  propose  any 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  is  a  broad  statement 
of  powers  and  principles.  It  should  not 
be  weighed  down  by  details  and  proce- 
dures. On  the  whole  it  leaves  to  the 
Congress  the  power  to  act  by  statute  and 
to  the  courts  questions  of  interpreta- 
tion. The  strength  of  the  Constitution 
rests  not  only  on  the  substance  of  its 
provisions  but  also  on  its  brevity  and 
freedom  from  rigidity.  ^ 

The  Constitution  should  not  be  amend- 
ed without  good  and  serious  reasons. 

It  should  not  be  amended  unless  time 
and  history  have  made  clear  a  necessity 
for  change  as  the  only  solution. 

It  should  not  be  amended  without  some 
certainty  and  assurance  that  the  amend- 
ment will  stand  the  test  of  time. 

It  should  not  be  amended  as  a  petulant 
&nd  irresponsible  protest. 

It  should  not  be  amended  when  the 
same  objectives  can  be  secured  as  effec- 
tively or  nearly  as  effectively  by  statute. 

Too  frequent  amendment  of  the  Con- 
s^tution.  or  any  disposition  on  the  part 
01  Members  of  Congress  to  meet  prob- 
•^OM  by  proposing  constitutional  amend- 
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ments,  is  likely  to  result  in  diminishing 
the  respect  for  the  Constitution  and  in 
a  careless  approach  to  the  inherent  and 
Implied  powers  and  processes  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  proposed  amendment  deals  with  a 
substantive  matter,  but  it  is  my  view  that 
it  does  not  meet  several  other  tests  jus- 
tifying a  constitutional   amendment. 

First.  The  trend  of  U.S.  history  is  not 
on  the  side  of  the  Dirksen  amendment 
but  rather  on  the  side  of  the  Court  deci- 
sions which  have  directed  that  the  vote 
of  each  citizen  for  State  legislators  be 
essentially  equal.  This  has  been  the  di- 
rection of  democratic  government  in  the 
United  States  since  1778,  refiectlng  the 
principle  of  popular  representation. 
Previous  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
have  been  to  expand  suffrage.  Now  it 
is  being  proposed  to  lock  in  a  system  in 
which  citizens  on  the  basis  of  population, 
geography,  and  political  subdivision  in 
order  to  Insure  effective  representation  in 
the  State's  legislature  of  the  various 
groups  and  interests  making  up  the  elec- 
torate, will  have  an  unequal  weight  in 
voting. 

In  my  judgment  there  is  no  good 
reason  to  insure  representation  of  the 
various  groups  and  interests  in  any 
American  legislative  body.  Of  course,  in 
every  State  there  are  a  nimiber  of  groups 
and  interests.  They'==^gan  and  should 
have  a  right  to  make  their  views  known. 
They  can  do  so  through  the  right  to  peti- 
tion. They  can  do  so  by  working 
through  political  parties.  They  can  do 
so  by  use  of  the  press.  Under  the  Amer- 
ican democratic  system,  they  do  not  have 
claim  to  representation  in  a  legislature. 

Second.  The  proposed  amendment  is 
not  the  result  of  abuses  or  evils  which 
have  developed  as  a  result  of  change;  it 
is,  rather,  an  attempt  to  prevent  change. 
Instead  of  waiting  to  see  the  effects  of  the 
court  decisions  on  democratic  govern- 
ment, instead  of  waiting  to  see  whether 
the  changes  required  by  the  court  deci-' 
sions  will  result  in  more  effective  or  less 
effective  State  legislatures,  we  are  urged 
today  to  stop  change. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  views  of  those 
who  are  worried  by  the  court  decisions. 
No  one  of  us  can  give  an  absolute  assur- 
ance that  some  of  their  fears  will  not  be 
justified,  nonetheless  we  should  not  act 
to  amend  the  Constitution  until  there  is 
clear  evidence  that  abuse  and  discrimi- 
nation have  taken  place. 

By  rejecting  the  proposed  amendment 
today  we  are  not  placing  an  obstacle  to 
another  study  of  the  situation  next  year 
or  5  years  from  now  or  any  time  in  the 
future.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  ap- 
prove this  amendment,  we  are  making 
any  change  in  the  future  most  difiBcult. 

The  Court  decisions  on  reapportion- 
ment resulted  from  clear  and  long  exist- 
ing abuses.  They  applied  to  States  in 
which  the  legislature  had  ignored  their 
own  State  constitutions.  They  came  as 
a  result  of  cases  in  which  not  only  one 
body  but  both  houses  of  the  State  legis- 
lature had  not  been  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  nimibers.  The  Court  decisions 
do  not  require  mathematically  equal  dis- 
tricts but  apportionment  "based  substan- 
tially on  population."  We  have  no  evi- 
dence at  this  time  of  abuses  resulting 


from  redistricting  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation, and  we  "have  therefore  no  basis  for 
taking  the  most  serious  step  of  approv- 
ing this  amendment.  There  Is  no  need 
to  settle  this  question  at  this  time. 

We  should  not  act  at  this  time  to  place 
this  matter  entirely  outside  the  review  of 
the  courts.  By  voting  against  the  pro- 
posed amendment  we  Are  not  closing  the 
question  but  rather  leaving  it  open  to 
future  review  if  the  need  arises. 

Third.  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  the  propriety  of  Congress  prop>os- 
ing  amendments  which  affect  the  struc- 
ture of  State  legislatures.  Previous 
amendments  to  the  US.  Constitution 
have  dealt  principally  with  the  powers 
of  Congress,  with  procedural  questions 
regarding  the  Federal  Govenunent,  and 
with  prohibitions  against  the  congres- 
sional and  the  State  Influence  with  cer- 
tain rights  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  question  of  reawJortlonment  is 
clearly  a  State  rather  than  a  Federal 
question.  It  does  not  involve  procedures 
of  the  Federal  Government.  It  does  not 
involve  prohibitions  which  affect  the  ac- 
tions of  all  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  even  a  mandatory  amendment. 
It  is  permissive.  It  provides  that  one 
house  "may  be  apportioned  among  the 
people"  on  a  basis  other  than  numbers. 

A  question  of  this  kind,  a  permissive 
amendment,  should  clearly  reflect  the 
wishes  of  the  States.  The  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion provides  two  ways  of  smiendlng: 
either  through  initiation  by  Congress  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House,  or  on 
application  M  the  legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  States  for  a  conven- 
tion to  propose  amendments. 

We  do  not  have  petitions  before  the 
Congress  from  two-thirds  of  the  States. 
There  have  been  petitions  from  27  or  28 
States,  extending  over  the  88th  and  89th 
Congresses,  for  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion to  consider  the  subject  of  apportion- 
ment. The  constitutional  requirement 
today  would  necessitate  petitions  from 
34  States. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  my 
view  that  the  Congress  should  withhold 
consideration  until  a  constitutional  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  have  petitioned  for 
edition.  I  suggest  that  the  proponents  of 
the  resolution  would  have  a  stronger  case 
if  they  came  before  us  today  and  said: 
"Look,  two-thirds  of  the  States  have  pe- 
titioned for  this  option.  This  is  the  kind 
of  expression  of  need  for  change  which 
the  Founding  Fathers  provided  to  the 
States  in  article  V  of  the  Constitution. 
Let  us  take  some  action." 

Fourth.  Beyond  the  questions  and  res- 
ervations I  have  already  expressed  in  op- 
position to  the  pending  resolution,  there 
remains  the  basic  consideration  of  the 
meaning  of  voting  in  a  democracy. 

The  majority  rule  principle  is  central 
to  pohtical  democracy;  and  when  this 
principle  is  extended  to  representation. 
It  means  that  the  vote  of  each  citizen 
should  be  equal  in  weight  to  that  of  every 
other  citizen. 

Majority  rule  is  not  an  absolute  in  it- 
self, of  course.  It  is  a  procedure  based 
on  principle  and  it  can  s^lmlt  of  excep- 
tions.   The  Constitution  itself  requires  a 
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majority  of  two-thirds  and  of  three- 
fourihs  on  some  questions.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  majority  no  matter  how  large, 
is  not  a  justification  for  denial  of  basic 
human  rights  to  any  individual. 

The  Consiltutlon  contains  one  guaran- 
tee which  the  combuied  wishes  of  all  the 
other  49  States  are  not  sufficient  to 
change.  Article  IV,  section  3,  provides 
that: 

•  •  •  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or 
erected  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other 
State,  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  Junc- 
tion of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States. 
without  the  Consent  of  the  L<>gis'.ature«  of 
the  '  States  concerned  a«  well  as  of  the 
Congress 

These  examples  are  exceptions  to  the 
general  principle  of  simple  majority  rule. 
The  case  for  any  exception  of  this  kind 
must  be  strongly  based  on  a  clear  need 
to  procecc  defined  rights  or  to  contribute 
to  the  general  welfare  It  Is  at  this  point 
that  the  analogy  between  S'.ate  legisla- 
tures and  the  U  S.  Senate  fails. 

The  U.S  Government  is  a  federal 
union.  It  was  established  by  the  people 
jf  existing  States,  each  of  which  had  Its 
area  of  sovereignty,  and  each  of  which 
wiLs  guaranteed  the  same  representation 
in  the  U.S  Senate — and  this  guarantee 
has  been  extended  to  each  new  State 
admitted  to  the  Union. 

The  counties  and  legislative  districts 
of  the  State  legislatures  are  not  the  orig- 
inal governmental  units  of  their  respec- 
tive States  They  did  not  have  original 
ix)wer  Their  representatives  did  not 
gather  as  the  authorized  spokesmen  of 
original  governments  in  order  to  write 
their  State  constitution.  No  individual 
State  is  a  federal  union,  as  Ls  the  United 
States  of  America  The  legislative  dis- 
tricts of  each  State  are  the  creation  of 
that  State.  State  legislators  do  not  have 
the  same  historic  or  coiistitutional  claim 
to  represent  a  region  regardless  of  popu- 
lation as  do  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  proponents  of  this  amendment 
ask  us  to  approve  it  In  order  that  the 
Members  of  the  other  house  may  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  people  on  the  basis 
of  population,  geography,  and  political 
sutxiivLslons  in  order  to  insure  efifectlve 
representation  in  the  State's  legislature 
to  the  various  groups  and  interests  mak- 
ing up  the  electorate. 

The  Members  of  the  US.  Senate  are 
not  here  to  provide  "effective  represen- 
tation "  of  "various  groups  and  interests." 
We  are  iiere  to  represent  Individual 
States,  each  with  its  own  historic  reason 
for  existence  tested  by  long  debate,  and 
sometimes  by  the  blood  of  its  citizens, 
and  by  the  vote  of  the  people. 

There  is  no  persuasive  parallel  be- 
tween the  announced  purpose  of  the 
pending  amendment  and  the  purpose 
and  responsibility  of  Members  of  the 
U  8   Senate 

For  Lhesf'  reai-nis.  Mr  President,  I  op- 
pose Senate  Joint  Resolution  103,  and 
urge  its  rejection 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

ORGANIZXO    LABC'R    PREDICTS    DEIXAT    Or    DIRKSEN 
.\ME.NDMENT      AGAIN 

Mr  T^TJINGS  Mr  President,  on 
March  20.  Mr  Jack  Beidler.  legislative 
director    of    the    API^CIO  s    Industrial 


Union  Department  was  interviewed  on 
the  subject  of  Senator  Dirksen's  reap- 
portionment amendment.  Mr.  Beidler 
skillfully  explained  why  organized  labor 
opposes  the  Dlrksen  amendment  and  pre- 
dicted that  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
jected by  an  even  larger  margin  this  year 
than  last. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
terview be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

LABOB      News      CONrKRKNCK MUTTTAL      BHOAO- 

CASTING    StSTKM 

Subject:    "One  man,  one  vote" — basic  rule 

of  democracy. 
Guest'   Jaclc  Beidler,  legislative  director  of 

the   ATL-CIO's  Industrial   Union  Depart- 
ment. 
Panel :   John  Averlll  of  the  Loe  Angeles  Tlmefl, 

Julius  DuBCha  of  the  Washington  Post. 
Moderator:  Harry  W.  Flannery. 

Plannkbt.  Labor  News  Conference.  Wel- 
come to  another  edition  of  Labor  News  Con- 
ference, a  public  affairs  program  brought  to 
you  by  the  APL-CIO.  Labor  News  Confer- 
ence brings  together  leading  APL-CIO  rep- 
resentatives and  .  ranking  members  of  the 
press.  Today's  guest  Is  Jack  Beidler,  legis- 
lative director  of  the  APL-CIO's  Industrial 
Union  Department. 

Should  the  principle  of  "one  man.  one 
vote" — the  right  of  every  citizen  to  equal  rep- 
resentation m  his  State's  legislature — be  pre- 
served? Or,  shotild  the  Constitution  be 
amended  to  let  States  apportion  legislative 
seats  on  some  ba«ls  other  than  people — acres 
of  land,  cows,  horses,  for  instance?  These 
IsBues  are  now  before  the  VS.  Senate  a«  It 
considers  the  mucb-publlclzed  Dlrksen 
amendment.  Here  to  question  Mr.  Beid- 
ler about  the  AFL-ClO's  {Kieltlon  on  "one 
man,  one  vote"  and  the  efforts  to  strike  down 
this  constitutional  guarantee,  are  Julius 
Duscha  of  the  Washington  Poet  and  John 
Averlll.  congressional  correspondent  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  Your  moderator,  Harry 
W.  Flannery. 

And  now,  Mr.  Duscha,  I  believe  you  have 
the  first  question? 

Duscha.  Mr.  Beidler,  Is  the  Senate  going 
to  vote  again  this  year  on  the  Dlrksen 
amendment?  It  Is  my  recollection  that  the 
Dlrksen  amendment  and  Its  predecessors 
were  defeated  last  year,  and,  also  In  1964. 
Why  Is  It  necessary  to  vote  on  the  Issue 
again? 

BEnjLBs.  Well,  Mr.  Duscha,  whether  or  not 
the  Senate  votes  again  this  year  Is,  of  course, 
a  question  that  only  the  Senate  can  answer. 
There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  get 
the  Senate  to  take  another  vote  on  the  Dlrk- 
sen amendment  again.  There  Is  a  new,  big 
public  relations  campaign  to  bring  this 
about,  now  going  on  throughout  the  coun- 
try— and  It  seems  to  be  rather  well-flnanced. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  re- 
ported the  Dlrksen  amendment.  It  la  now 
on  the  Senate  Calendar,  And.  Senator 
EvKRrrr  McKinuey  Dirksen,  Republican,  of 
nUnolB.  has  indicated  that  be  wants  another 
vote  on  It.  So,  I  can  only  assume  that  there 
wUl  again  be  a  vote  this  year. 

AvERiLL.  Mr.  Beidler.  as  you  recall,  last 
year,  the  Senate  vote  on  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment was  57  to  39  In  favor — which  was  a 
majority — but,  that  was  seven  votes  shy  of 
the  two-thirds  majority  needed  for  a  consti- 
tutional amendment.  Senator  DnKsur  says 
that  he  now  has  the  necessary  two-thirds. 
Do  you  agree  with  his  assessment? 

Bciouca.  No.  I  hesitate  to  say  that  against 
such  a  great  legislative  strategist,  but  I  have 
no  such  indication.  Those  Senators  who 
disagree  with  Senator  Dibksen — who  opposed 
him  last  year  and  the  year  before,  very 
vigorously — have  seen  no  ludlcatlon  that 
Senator  Dirksen  has  been  gaining  strength. 


In  fact,  from  all  the  evidence  we  now  have 
before  us,  I  would  say  that  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  will  be  rejected  by  an  even 
larger  margin  than  In  the  past. 

AvsRiu..  Have  you  taken  an  actual  "nose 
count"  on  this? 

BsmLKB.  Well,  I  can't  say  that  we  have  a 
full-fledged  'nose  coiuit."  But,  those  who 
seemed  to  be  sliding  a  bit  were  checked 
There  Is  every  Indication  that  we  have  more 
votes  against  the  Dlrksen  amendment  this 
year  than  we  had  last  year,  Mr.  Averlll. 

Duscha.  Mr.  Beidler,  as  I  understand  the 
Dlrksen  amendment,  all  It  would  really  do  Is 
give  the  citizens  of  a  State  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  whether  they  want  one  body  ol 
their  legislature  apportioned  In  some  way 
other  than  population.  What  Is  the  APL- 
CIO's  objection  to  this? 

BEroLEH.  Well,  that  is,  a  very  good  quesUon. 
We  hold,  as  a  great  many  others  In  our  so- 
ciety do — many  well-informed  lawyers  and 
a  great  many  political  leaders-rthat  the 
democratic  principle  of  equal  representation 
Is  something  that  ought  not  to  be  voted 
away.  I  don't  think  the  citizens  of  a  State- 
any  State — should  be  granted  the  power,  for 
example,  to  do  away  with  the  right  to  trial 
by  Jury.  I  don't  think  they  should  be 
allowed  to  vote  away — even  In  a  referen- 
dum— the  right  to  eqiial  representation  now 
held  by  all  citizens. 

Duscha.  Do  you  think  that  In  &ome  States, 
there  may  be  special  cases — some  of  the  less 
densely  pKDpulated  States — where  an  area 
ought  to  be  represented  because  of  the  ter- 
rain, or  other  factors? 

Beidlek.  Yes.  I  think  It  Is  quite  clear. 
For  example,  Mr.  Duscha — the  great  bulk  of 
the  population  of  Alaska  Is  concentrated  In 
a  few  coastal  towns.  Obviously,  It  Is  almost 
Impossible  for  a  legislator  to  reach  all  the 
people  he  represents  In  the  vast  geographic 
expanse  of  Alaska.  But,  I  think  that  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  In  Reynolds  v.  Sims 
which  sajrs  that  both  branches  of  the  State 
legislature  must  be  based  on  "one  man,  one 
vote,"  left  enough  room  to  handle  problems 
like  Alaska's  satisfactorily  and  still  meet  the 
constitutional  requirements  so  that  people 
in  spiarsely  settled  or  Isolated  areas  can  be 
fairly  and  reasonably  represented. 

Plannert.  What  is  wrong  with  the  situa- 
tion now,  Mr.  Beidler?  Can  you  give  me 
some  examples  of  what's  wrong  with  It? 

Beidler.  In   what  sense? 

Plannirt.  I  mean  the  present  representa- 
tion In  the  State  legislatures. 

BKnJLER.  Well,  let  me  say  that  more  and 
more,  there  Is  less  and  lees  wrong  with  It. 
Senator  Paul  Douct^s,  Democrat,  of  Illinois. 
has  cited  several  cases.  For  example:  250 
voters  In  one  Connecticut  town  had  as  much 
representation  In  their  State  senate  as  did 
250,000  voters  in  another  community.  That 
doesnt  produce  what  we  think  are  democrat- 
ic results.  More  and  more,  however,  since 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Cotut,  we  have 
proceeded  to  the  point  where  now,  most 
States  have  acted  In  keeping  with  the  deci- 
sions In  such  a  way  that  the  one-man, 
one-vote  principle  will  be  In  effect.  Fifteen 
States  started  their  legislative  sessions  this 
year  with  a  legislature  that  had  been  reap- 
portioned and  elected  on  a  one-man,  one- 
vote  principle.  And  24  other  States — for  a 
total  of  39 — have  reapportioned,  so  that,  at 
some  futtire  point,  the  principle  will  begin 
to  operate. 

AvERiLL.  Mr.  Beidler,  after  Senator  Dirk- 
SEN'S  amendment  was  defeated  last  year,  at 
you  know,  he  completely  revised  It,  In  an 
effort  to  meet  the  objections  of  some  op- 
ponents— such  as  those  who  said  that  hli 
previous  proposal  could  have  been  used  by 
Southern  States  to  discriminate  against  Ne- 
groes. Do  you  feel  that  the  new  version  U 
any  Improvement  at  all? 

Bddleh.  No,  I  don't  feel  It  Is  any  Improve- 
ment at  all.  It  would  be  an  improvement 
In  the  case  of  States  that  have  unicameral 
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legislatures,  because  then,  reapportionment 
would  be  subject  to  Federal  court  adjust- 
ment, as  It  Is  now.  In  the  case  of  States 
that  have  two  houses  In  their  State  legisla- 
tures, this  doesn't  apply.  The  Dlrksen 
amendment  specifically  states  that  one 
bouse  of  those  legislatures  may  be  appor- 
tioned on  a  basis  other  than  population — 
which  means,  simply,  that  those  who  vrant 
to  frustrate  the  one-man,  one-vote  principle 
would  have  a  veto  over  any  one-man,  one- 
vote  reapportionment. 

AvERDX.  Cotild  I  pursue  that  a  bit  fur- 
ther? As  I  read  the  new  amendment.  It 
would  require  every  State  to  submit  aa  ap- 
portionment plan  to  the  voters  every  10 
years,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  there  Is 
a  tendency  to  get  away  from  one  man,  one 
vote.  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  this  pro- 
vision? 

Bhdler.  Well,  I  have  no  particular  objec- 
tion to  It  except  the  single  one  I  mentioned 
earlier — that  people  ought  not  vote  away 
fundamental  democratic  rights.  And,  one 
man,  one  vote  Is  a  fundamental  democratic 
right. 

DtrscHA.  Mr.  Beidler,  which  political  party 
has  the  most  to  gain  from  population-based 
reapportlotunent? 

Beidler.  Mr.  Duscha,  that,  I  think.  Is  some- 
thing that  [jerhaps  escapes  many  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  Interested  in  this.  Reappor- 
tionment, basically — state  legislative  reap- 
portionment— win  benefit  the  suburban 
areas.  Suburban  areas  tend  to  be,  at  least 
now,  Republican. 

Duscha.  Are  suburban  areas  more  under- 
represented  than  cities? 

Beidler.  Suburban  areas  are  more  under- 
represented  than  cities — and  have  been  more 
underrepresented  than  cities.  The  Increase 
in  strength  In  all  of  the  States  I  mentioned 
earlier  as  being  reappc^loned  Is  dramatically 
In  favor  of  suburban  areas — not  city  areas. 

AvERiLL.  Mr.  Bledler,  you  mentioned  a  mo- 
ment ago  that  the  campaign  for  the  new 
Dlrksen  amendment  seems  to  be  very  well 
financed.  You  have  heard,  I'm  sure,  of  this 
new  organization  called  the  "Committee  for 
Government  of  the  People,"  which  Is  directed 
by  the  well-known  San  Francisco  public  rela- 
tions firm  of  Whlttaker  &  Baxter.  Report- 
ers who  have  talked  to  Mr.  Whlttaker,  head  of 
the  firm,  have  been  unable  to  get  any  break- 
down on  contributions  to  the  committee  or 
how  much  Is  being  spent  by  the  conunlttee. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Whlttaker  said  that  the  commit- 
tee doesn't  Intend  to  file  any  report  on  this 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  House.  And  when  re- 
porters have  asked  Senator  Dirksen,  "How 
much  is  being  received  and  how  much  Is 
being  spent?"  he  always  replies  by  asking  how 
much  the  APL-CIO  Is  spending  to  oppose 
him.    Could  you  teU  vis? 

Beidleb.  As  you  probably  know,  last  week. 
Senators  William  Pboxmibe,  Democrat,  of 
Wisconsin  and  Joseph  Ttdings,  Democrat,  of 
Maryland  engaged  In  a  coUoquy  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  with  Senator  Dibkskn,  trying  to  find 
out  from  him  what  the  source  of  the  com- 
mittee's funds  Is.  Senator  Dirksen  flatly  re- 
fused to  divulge  the  Information.  What  the 
APL-CIO  Is  spending  to  defeat  the  Dlrksen 
amendment,  I  can't  tell  you  exactly.  Unlike 
Senator  Dirksen's  committee,  the  APL-CIO 
and  the  Industrial  Union  Department  of  the 
APL-CIO,  flle  full  and  complete  financial  re- 
ports on  their  lobbying  activities — you,  or 
any  reporter  can  have  them  at  any  time. 

AvERiLL.  Well,  are  you  spending  anything 
In  specific  opposition  to  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment? 

Beidler.  We  have  no  lobbying  expenditures 
other  than  what  we  spend  on  lobbying  activi- 
ties for  minimum  wage,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, the  war  on  poverty,  education,  and 
the  other  things  we  work  for.  The  Dlrksen 
Mnendment  Is  one  of  many  things  we  are 
Working  on. 

Duscha.  Are  there  any  other  organizations, 
Mr.  Beidler,  that  are  as  Interested  In  defeat- 


ing the  Dlrksen  amendment  as  the  APL-CIO 
U? 

Beidler.  There  Is  the  Committee  for  Fair 
Representation,  which  was  established  about 
a  year  ago.  It  Includes  a  number  of  promi- 
nent community  leaders  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Also,  it  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  has  taken  a  position 
against  the  Dlrksen  amendment.  Now,  that 
Is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do.  My  wife  Is 
president  of  a  local  league,  and  I  can  tell  you, 
that  almost  every  State  organization  has  to 
arrive  at  a  consensus  before  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  takes  a  legislative  position. 
So,  this  means,  generally  speaking,  that  most 
of  the  members  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  oppose  the  Dlrksen  amendment.  I 
think  that  is  significant.  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  is,  you  know,  a  very  large  and 
highly  respected  organization,  and  nonparti- 
san— Interested  only  In  the  best  f>osslble  gov- 
ernment. 

Averill.  Mr.  Beidler,  many  people  say  that 
this  year  Is  the  last  chance  for  the  Dlrksen 
amendment.  They  argue  that  so  many  States 
have  now  reapportioned,  that  even  If  the 
Dlrksen  amendment  were  approved  by  Con- 
gress, It  would  be  impossible  to  get  the  neces- 
sary number  of  State  legislatures  to  ratify  It 
In  order  for  It  to  become  effective.  Do  you 
agree  with  that  contention? 

BUDLim.  Yes;  I  do  agree  with  It.  I  think 
there  may  well  have  been  considerable  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  there  would  have 
been  enough  State  legislatures  ratify  It.  even 
before  Senator  Dirksen  started.  But,  with 
something  as  important  as  this — something 
that  deals  with  fundamental  democratic 
rights — we  don't  take  chances. 

DuscRA.  Mr.  Beidler,  Senator  Disksen  and 
the  proponents  of  his  amendment  point  out 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  Is  apportioned,  one 
house  on  the  basis  of  (K>pulatlon,  and  the 
other,  the  Senate,  giving  each  State  two 
Senators,  regardless  of  the  State's  popula- 
tion. They  argue  that  It  was  the  Intention 
of  most  States  to  carry  out  this  same  sort  of 
division  In  the  State  legislatures — that  State 
legislatures  have  never  been  considered  rep- 
resentative only  of  population.  What  is  your 
feeling  on  this?  Does  that  argument  have 
merit? 

Beidleb.  Well,  I  disagree  with  the  basis  of 
the  argument.  The  fact  la,  that  the  States 
were  established — rather,  their  representa- 
tion In  the  U.S.  Senate  was  established  as  a 
result  of  a  compromise  In  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  Article  V  of  the  Constitution 
states  specifically  that  no  State  may  be  de- 
prived of  its  equal  representation,  except  by 
its  own  consent.  That  means  that  the  only 
way  you  could  modify  representation  In  the 
U.S.  Senate  would  be  by  unanimous  consent 
of  the  States — each  State  would  have  to  con- 
sent. It  was  obviously  a  pwUtlcal  decision 
that  was  made  during  the  Constitutional 
Convention  In  order  to  establish  the  United 
States  as  a  political  entity. 

DuscRA.  Which  probably  wouldn't  have 
been  established  without  the  compromise? 

Beidler.  Which  probably  would  not  have 
been  established  otherwise.  Now,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  counties — the  geographical 
subdivisions — were  not  established  by  the 
counties  themselves — they  were  established 
by  the  States.  No,  the  analogy  does  not 
hold. 

DxrscHA.  But,  Is  It  not  true  that  In  some 
States — In  many  State  constitutions — a 
provision  was  Included  to  make  certain  that 
both  houses  would  not  be  represented 
strictly  on  the  basis  of  population? 

BxmLEB.  Actually,  I  think  you  will  find, 
Mr.  Duscha,  that  in  a  great  many  States,  In- 
cluding some  of  the  States  Involved  In  recent 
court  decisions,  the  principle  of  "one  man, 
one  vote"  held,  until  about  the  turn  of  the 
century.  It  wasnt  until  around  1900  that 
the  great  shift  of  population  away  from  the 
rural  areas  to  the  urban  areas  began.    That 


Is  when  the  States  began  to  abandon  the 
principle  of  one  man,  one  vote. 

Averhx.  Mr.  Beidler,  the  opponents  of  the 
Dlrksen  amendment  argued  last  year  that  a 
legislature  apportioned  by  geography  Is  not 
giving  a  fair  shake  to  the  large  cities.  Now, 
where  reapportionment  has  occurred  along 
the  one-man,  one-vote  principle,  have  you 
noticed  any  Improvement  In  the  legislation 
enacted  by  such  legislatures? 

BKmLEX.  Mr.  AverUl,  I  think  the  first  two 
States  that  were  so  reapportioned  and  their 
legislatures  elected  on  a  reapportioned  basis, 
were  Colorado  and  Michigan.  I  am  not  a 
resident  of  either  State,  but  my  understand- 
ing Is  that  In  both  cases,  the  rural  areas  have 
done  as  well — or  better — In  the  reapportioned 
legislatures,  as  they  did  before.  In  other 
words,  the  urban  areas — the  representatives 
of  the  urban  areas — have  not  punished  them 
In  any  way — have  not  slighted  them  In  any 
way.  They  have.  In  fact,  given  them  what 
they  needed — without  regard  for  the  fact  that 
they  were  rtiral  areas.  I  think  It  has  worked 
very  well. 

AVERILL.  What  I  meant  was,  do  you  feel 
that  cities  have  done  any  better  with  the  re- 
apportioned legislatures? 

Beidler.  Oh.  yes.  I  am  a  resident  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  has  a  reapportioned  legislature, 
almost  precisely  on  a  "one  man,  one  vote" 
basis.  This  has  added  much  strength  to  the 
Northern  Virginia  area  and  the  Norfolk- 
Portsmouth  area — the  more  highly  populated 
sections  of  the  State.  The  interests  of  people 
In  those  areas,  which  tend  to  center  on  issues 
of  education,  kindergartens,  child  develop- 
ment centers,  mental  health,  college  facilities 
and  so  forth,  have  been  considerably  boo6te<L 
And,  indeed,  the  whole  State  government 
has  changed  dramatically  tinder  this  new 
legislature.  I  believe  the  change  has  all  been 
for  the  better — for  the  best  Interest  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Virginians. 

AvERnx.  You  mentioned  the  colloquy  be- 
tween Senator  Ttdings  and  PROxxiKa  last 
week.  They  made  the  charge  that  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Dlrksen  amendment  have  been 
conducting  a  misleading  campaign.  Now, 
could  you  comment  on  that?  Misleading  in 
what  way — If,  In  fact.  It  has  been  misleading? 

BEffiLER.  Well.  I  think  that  It  certainly  Is 
true.  Mr.  Averlll,  that  their  campaign  has 
been  misleading.  I  have  in  my  possession, 
some  materials  that  were  sent  out  by  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Committee  for  Government  of 
the  People — sent  out  to  150  Democratic  State 
Chairmen,  Democratic  National  Oommlttee- 
men,  and  Democratic  National  Committee- 
women.  This  material  Is  thoroughly  mis- 
leading. For  Instance,  In  the  memorandum, 
he  says  that  the  Dlrksen  amendment  does 
not  derogate  the  one-man,  one-vote  principle 
In  any  way.  Of  course,  that  Is  what  this 
whole  game  Is  all  about.  The  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment does  deny  the  one-man,  one-vote  prin- 
ciple. This  consultant  says  It  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Ccmunlttee.  This 
simply  Is  not  true.  It  was  not  approved  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  It  was 
referred  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
Mr.  Averlll,  but  not  with  any  mark  of  ap>- 
proval.  It  was  reported  without  recom- 
mendation. It  was  reported  solely  because 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Illinois  (EvMtrrr 
McKiNLET  Dirksen)  ,  threatened  to  filibuster 
the  Immigration  reform  bill  unless  his 
amendment  was  reported. 

Duscha.  Mr.  Beidler,  If  this  amendment  is 
so  Important — this  whole  Issue — why  do  you 
think  President  Johnson  has  refrained  from 
taking  a  stand  on  It? 

BnOLXK.  He  has  no  constitutional  author- 
ity relating  to  this;  and,  of  course,  on  the 
point  of  proposing  constitutional  amend- 
ments, the  President  Is  not  given  any  consti- 
tutional authority,  as  he  Is  with  other  legis- 
lation. Constitutional  amendments  are 
proposed  by  Congress  and  submitted  directly 
to  the  States — without  any  role  for  the  Presi- 
dent. 
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DcscHA.  Do  you  think  If  the  Dlrkflen 
amendment  Is  defeated,  and  all  of  the  States 
are  apportioned  according  to  population,  the 
next  effort  wUl  be  to  try  to  change  the  VS. 
Senate — take  Senate  seats  away  from  smaller 
States — give  n.ore  seats  to  large  States? 

Beidler.  WeU  AS  I  said  earlier,  the  Consti- 
tution Itself  says  that  this  cannot  be  done, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  States.  I  see 
no  possibility  of  that  occurring — States  ap- 
proving a  dilution  of  their  relative  strength 
In  the  U.3.  Senate 

DuscHA.  The  AFL-CIO  does  not  support 
any  such  move  or  effort' 

BemLES  We  have  never  taken  a  position  on 
that — I  don't  see  any  reason  why  we  should. 
There  Is  no  viable  way  of  doing  this,  even  If 
It  were  proposed 

AvEBiLL.  Mr  Beidler,  the  discussion  so  far 
has  been  on  the  prospects  of  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  in  the  Senate  What  do  you 
feel  are  its  prospects  in  uie  House,  should  It 
be  approved   by  the  Senate? 

BxioLEB    Well,  of  course,  since  all  the  ac- 
tivity so  far  has  taken  place  In  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Averlll.  we  haven  t  spent  as  much  time 
looking  at  the  House      However,  on  the  basis 
of    the    soundings    that    I    have    personally 
taken,  I  would  think  that  the  House  would 
reject  It  also      That  s  the  way  it  looks  to  me. 
Plannirt.  Why  do  you  think.  Mr.  Beidler — 
I  know  you  can't  read  Mr    Dikkskn's  mind — 
but  since  you  say  he  going  to  lose  this  again — 
'why,  do  you  think,  he  Is  bringing  It  up  again? 
jWhy  waste  the  time  and  effort? 

Beidler,  I  wish  I  could  answer  that  ques- 
tion— I  can't.  But.  I  do  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  It  out  again  for  public  dis- 
cussion I  thilnk  the  whole  trend  of  public 
opinion  In  the  last  3  years  has  been  against 
the  Dlrksen  amendment. 

If  he  wants  to  have  another  go  at  It,  flne — 
let's  show  that  more  people  than  ever  before 
reject  his  theories  I  think  that's  exactly 
what  Is  going  to  happen 

Dttscha  Mr  Beidler.  a  lot  of  people  think 
that  the  States  may  be  revitalized  when  the 
"one-man,  one-vote"  principle  goes  into  ef- 
fect— that  State  legislatures  will,  at  last,  do 
the  things  that  we  al!  wish  they  had  done 
before.     Do  you  think  this  Is  true? 

Beidler  Yes.  Mr  Duscha:  I  think  that  Ls 
true.  There  are  a  number  of  social  problems 
that  I  think  the  legislatures,  because  of  rural 
domination,  have  ignored,  and  there  have 
been  a  number  of  Indications  that  with  read- 
justment, the  legislatures  will  begin  to  meet 
the  problems  dl  their  people  And,  I  think 
this  Ls  very  good  because  I  am,  funda- 
mentally, a  State's  Tighter  It  would  be 
helpful  for  States  to  meet  their  problems 
and  keep  the  State  legislatures  responsive 
to  the  people  It  makes  them  strong  With 
malapportionment,  the  States  didn't  meet 
their  responsibilities  and  more  and  more 
power  went  to  the  Federal  Government — It 
had  to  go  to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
States  weren't  tislng  it  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  people. 

DxjscHA  Yet,  the  States  rlghters  In  Con- 
gress oppose  the  one-man.  one-vote  prin- 
ciple     Why  Is  that^ 

Beidler  I  think  It  Is  because  they  have 
no  strong   belief   in   the  federal   system. 

Fi_*.NNEKY  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  To- 
day's Labor  News  Conference  guest  was  Jack 
Beidler.  legislative  director  of  the  .'VFL-CIO's 
Ind-astrial  Union  Departemnt  Representing 
the  press  were  John  Averlll  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  and  Julius  Duscha  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  This  is  your  moderator,  Harry 
W  Flannery  who  Invites  you  to  listen  again 
next  week  Labor  News  Conference  Is  a 
public  affairs  production  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
In  cooperation  with  the  Mi:tu,i!  Radio  Net- 
work 

Mr   niRKSEN      Mr  President,  I  yield 

f-u)     minutes     to     the     Senator     from 

MELisachUielLs. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  support  the  resolution  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois  because  I 
believe  the  people  of  the  various  States 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine for  themselves  how  they  are  to  be 
represented  in  at  least  one  branch  of 
their  State  legislatures.  I  have  con- 
fidence In  their  ability  to  malce  a  wise 
choice. 

We  In  Massachusetts  were  not  affected 
by  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  because 
we  place  the  representation  in  our  house 
and  senate  on  a  population  basis,  and 
have  made  the  districts  as  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  population  as  possible. 
But  I  believe  States  should  retain  the 
option  to  consider  other  factors  if  the 
people  In  a  statewide  referendum  decide 
they  wish  to  do  so.  An  important  point 
of  this  resolution  is  that  it  will  not  re- 
quire States  such  as  Massachusetts  to 
change  their  present  population-based 
apportiormient  system  unless  it  is  modi- 
fied in  the  future;  It  permits  rather  than 
forces  a  State  to  reapportion  according 
to  the  standards  set  forth  in  the  proposal. 
As  one  who.  either  as  Speaker  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  or  as  Governor, 
had  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  a 
reapportionment  of  the  legislature  on 
three  different  occasions,  I  realize  the 
difficulties  involved  In  providing  l&ir 
representation  due  to  the  pulling  and 
hauling  caused  by  partisan  politics. 
These  difficulties  are  Inevitable  under 
any  system  of  apportionment — one  based 
on  population,  as  In  Massachusetts,  or 
one  which  takes  other  factors  Into  con- 
sideration. Discrimination  against  mi- 
nority groups  and  unequal  representa^ 
tion  can  result  jiist  as  easily  imder  one 
system  as  under  another.  I  am  opposed 
to  discrimination  regardless  of  what  sys- 
tem is  used  to  achieve  it. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  also 
made  clear  his  position  on  this  particular 
point,  and  strengthened  his  original  reso- 
lution by  clarifying  the  language  to 
specify  that  the  "factors  other  than  pop- 
ulation" will  be  "population,  geography, 
and  political  subdivisions."  This  in- 
sures that  factors  such  sis  race,  color, 
religion,  or  wealth  would  still  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  To  meet  ob- 
jections that  racial  discrimination  might 
be  practiced  under  the  Dlrksen  proposal, 
a  key  phrase  has  been  added  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  purpose  of  providing  that 
factors  other  than  population  could  be 
used  In  determining  the  apportionment 
of  State  legislatures  Is  "in  order  te  in- 
sure effective  representation  in  the 
State's  legislatiu-e  of  the  various  groups 
and  interests  malting  up  the  electorate." 
The  proposed  amendment.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  103,  a  revised  version 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2  which  re- 
ceived 57  votes  in  this  body  last  year, 
contains  many  other  desirable  safe- 
guards. Some  of  these  were  contained  in 
the  original  resolution;  others  were 
added  as  a  result  of  further  study. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  103: 

First.  Requires  that  State  legislatures 
be  apportioned  after  each  10-year  cen- 
sus, and  that  people  of  the  State  must 
approve  any  plan  submitted  to  them  by 
majority  vote. 


Second.  Requires  that,  in  addition  to 
other  plans  of  apportionment  submitted 
to  people  at  the  election  following  the 
census,  an  alternative  plan  of  appor- 
tionment based  on  population  must  be 
put  before  them. 

Third.  Requires  that  bicameral  legis- 
latures must  Imve  one  house  based  on 
population;  tHi  other  house  may  take 
other  factors  into  consideration  as  noted 
above. 

Fourth.  Requires  that  If  a  plan  Is  sub- 
mitted by  a  bicameral  legislature,  it 
must  have  already  been  approved  by 
both  houses,  one  of  which  must  have 
been  apportioned  on  a  population  basis. 

Fifth.  Requires  that  if  the  apportion- 
ment plan  is  otherwise  submitted — by  a 
bicameral  legislature  without  one  house 
based  on  population  or  by  imlcameral 
legislature  not  based  on  population — it 
must  be  approved  by  the  courts  before 
going  to  the  people  for  a  vote. 

Sixth.  Requires  that  for  the  purposes 
of  ratification  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, both  houses  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture must  be  apportioned  on  basis  of 
population. 

Wide  differences  exist  between  States 
with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  popu- 
lation. I  believe,  therefore,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  permit  representation  in  areas 
that  are  not  as  thickly  populated  as 
urban  districts  so  that  States  with  par- 
ticular situations  can  work  out  the  sys- 
tem that  suits  them  best.  If  we  put  the 
States  on  a  one-man,  one-vote  basis,  in 
some  States  people  in  large  areas  will 
have  practically  no  representation.  This 
resolution  makes  it  possible  to  avoid 
going  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 

Hawaii,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  that  State,  Mr.  Fong,  has  pointed 
out,  with  its  eight  widely  separated  is- 
lands and  with  Honolulu,  the  one  metro- 
politan urban  center  in  the  midst  of  a 
riu-al  and  agricultural  State,  provides  a 
clear  example  of  the  unique  and  diverse 
factors  present  in  each  State  which  are 
not  considered  by  the  one-man,  one-vote 
ruling.  This  resolution  takes  account  of 
this  situation  and  permits  the  people  of 
Hawaii  to  do  so.  Mr.  Justice  Stewart 
stated  this  problem  well  when  he  said  In 
his  dissenting  opinion  in  the  apportion- 
ment decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court: 

I  do  know  enough  to  be  aware  that  a  sys- 
tem of  legislative  apportionment  which 
might  be  best  for  South  Dakota,  might  be 
unwise  for  Hawaii  with  Its  many  Islands 
•  •  •.  I  do  know  enough  to  realize  that 
Montana  with  Its  vast  distances  Is  not  Rhode 
Island  with  Its  heavy  concentrations  of 
people. 

I  think  we  should  consider,  too,  the 
argument  that  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  makes 
in  his  comprehensive  dissenting  opinion 
to  the  Court's  decision,  where  he  points 
out  that  the  14th  amendment  must  be 
considered  as  a  whole  and  that  the 
"equal  protection  of  the  laws"  phrase 
should  not  be  considered  apart  from  the 
2d  section  of  the  amendment  relating  to 
apportionment.  He  also  indicates  that 
when  the  14th  amendment  was  approved 
by  the  Congress,  it  was  felt  that  neither 
the  1st  nor  the  2d  section  interfered  with 
the  right  of  the  States  to  regulate  the 
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elective  franchise.    I  quote  briefly  from 
his  opinion : 

The  history  of  the  adoption  of  the  14th 
amendment  provides  conclusive  evidence 
that  neither  those  who  proposed  nor  those 
who  ratified  the  amendment  believed  that 
the  equal  protection  clause  limited  the 
power  of  the  States  to  apportion  their  legis- 
latures as  they  saw  fit.  Moreover,  the  his- 
tory demonstratee  that  the  Intention  to 
leave  this  power  undisturbed  was  deliberate 
and  was  widely  believed  to  be  essential  to  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  before  us  is  of 
fundamental  importance.  I  am  sup- 
porting Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  a  fair  proposal  which, 
while  carefully  providing  for  safeguards, 
allows  for  State  differences  and  permits 
the  people  of  a  State  to  determine  how 
one  house  of  their  State  legislature  shall 
be  apportioned.  In  our  government  of, 
by,  and  for  the  people,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  principles. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
two  members  of  the  National  Legislative 
Program  Committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women  came 
to  my  office  to  remind  me  of  association 
action  and  of  its  position  on  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  issue,  and  of  the  letter 
written  by  the  president  of  the  AAUW 
expressing  opposition  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  103  that  I,  as  a  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  received.  The 
Issue  of  reapportionment  was  the  sub- 
ject of  prolonged  discussion  at  the  as- 
sociation's most  recent  biennial  conven- 
tion held  in  Portland,  Greg.,  in  June  1965. 
A  vote  following  this  discussion  showed 
great  support  for  the  position  adopted 
earlier  by  the  association's  legislative 
program  committee  in  opposition  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  2,  defeated  last 
August  4. 

At  the  last  two  meetings  of  the  as- 
sociation's legislative  program  commit- 
tee, held  here  in  Washington  in  Novem- 
ber 1965  and  February  of  this  year,  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  103  was  discussed. 
As  a  result  of  these  discussions,  a  letter 
was  written  by  the  AAUW  president  to 
all  members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  would  like  to  include  that  letter  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American   Association   of 

University   Women, 
Washington.  D.C..  March  8. 1966. 
The  Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
Commif fee  on  the  Judiciary, 
VS.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  The  American  Associ- 
ation of  University  Women  is  an  organiza- 
tion with  a  membership  of  over  168,000  orga- 
nized Into  1,579  branches  in  the  50  States, 
Guam,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

When  the  Dlrksen  amendment  was  brought 
to  the  floor  for  discussion  at  the  biennial 
convention  of  the  association  held  In  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  In  June  1965,  opposition  was 
authorized  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  delegates  In  attend- 
ance. 

Therefore,  the  legislative  program  com- 
mittee of  the  association  wishes  to  express 
Its  opposition   to   Senate   Joint   Resolution 


103  on  the  grounds  that  the  Constitution 
provides  "equal  protection  of  the  laws"  to 
each  citizen  of  the  country.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  legislative  program  committee,  this 
proposed  amendment  would  limit  or  modify 
this  right  of  the  individual  to  equality  of 
representation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dr.  Blanche  H.  Dow,  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  ■will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  or  4  minutes? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  May  I  have  3  or  4  min- 
utes?   I  may  not  take  that  long. 

Mr.  IX>UGLAS.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized  for 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  should  like  to  clarify 
one  or  two  points.  One  was  very  ade- 
quately commented  on  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  pointed  out  two 
safeguards  in  the  joint  resolution.  How- 
ever, the  language  of  the  joint  resolution 
as  presently  drafted  still  concerns  me. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  legislature  will 
act  and  serve  as  a  protection  against  the 
possible  abuse  of  this  amendment. 

What  worries  me,  and  the  reason  why 
I  have  been  rather  vocal  in  my  convic- 
tion that  we  should  have  prior  com- 
pliance, is  the  type  of  legislature  which 
will  act.  It  is  rather  clear  that  the  legis- 
lature will  be  composed  of  one  body 
which  has  not  been  apportioned  accord- 
ing to  population  and  may  be  extremely 
malapportloned. 

I  am  well  aware,  having  served  for  8 
years  in  such  a  body,  that  State  legisla- 
tures require  both  houses  to  pass  any 
plan.  We  know  there  must  be  give  and 
take,  and  that  it  inevitably  goes  on. 
When  one  house  is  completely  malap- 
portloned, that  house  is  not  going  to 
serve  as  a  protection  against  malappor- 
tionment. 

I  wish  to  reemphasize  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  said  about  the  lan- 
guage referring  to  the  weight  that  is  to 
be  given  to  geography,  and  political  sub- 
divisions which  will  insure  effective  rep- 
resentation In  the  State's  legislature  of 
the  various  groups  and  interests  making 
up  the  electorate. 

I  think  providing  for  the  various 
groups  and  interests  opens  up  a  Pan- 
dora's box,  which  has  been  well  pointed 
out  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

I  had  hoped  we  would  incorporate, 
along  with  provision  for  political  sub- 
divisions and  geography,  the  further 
word  "reasonable."  If  we  could  have  in- 
corporated the  one  word  "reasonable" 
and  required  prior  compliance,  I  would 
have  been  willing  to  support  those  who 
believe  the  Supreme  Court  interpreta- 
tion has  gone  too  far. 

Without  some  guidelines,  without 
some  restriction  on  how  the  geographic 
and  political  subdivisions  could  be  used, 
there  would  be  opened  a  Pandora's  box. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
permitting  me  to  make  a  second  speech 
on  this  matter. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  a  small  State  and  one  who 
strongly  beheves  in  the  historical  In- 
tegrity of  communities.  I  find  this  a 
difficult  amendment  against  which  to 
vote.  However,  more  than  40  States  have 
already  complied  with  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  and  my  own  is  in  the 
process  of  doing  so. 

Moreover,  even  with  the  Inclusion  of 
the  Church  amendment,  this  process 
of  reapportionment  on  the  basis  of  pop- 
ulation will  have  to  be  completed. 

Accordingly,  I  submit  that  the  time 
to  consider  the  Dlrksen  amendment, 
particularly  with  the  inclusion  of  its 
prior  compliance  feature,  would  be  In 
several  years,  when  we  have  seen 
whether,  in  fact,  any  abuses  have  oc- 
curred under  the  one-msui,  one- vote  fea- 
ture. 

Then,  if  abuses  have  occurred  and  if 
prior  compliance  together  with  a  sub- 
mission to  the  courts  for  a  determina- 
tion as  to  the  reasonableness  are  in- 
cluded. I  might  well  find  it  hard  to  vote 
against  it. 

On  balance  and  at  this  time,  though, 
I  find  I  carmot  support  the  E>irksen 
amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois  has  17  re- 
maining minutes  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  12  remaining  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
General  MacArthur  stood  before  a  joint 
session  to  deliver  his  fareweU  address 
he  said :  \v 

Old  soldiers  nevCT  die:  they  Just  fade  away. 

This  issue  will  do  neither.  I  can  m- 
sure  the  Members  of  the  Senate  that  so 
long  as  I  am  a  Member  of  Congress  this 
issue  is  not  going  to  die  and  it  is  not  going 
to  fade  away.  We  intend  to  continue  it 
as  an.  issue  and  we  intend  to  do  what 
we  have  been  trying  to  do.  and  that  is 
to  go  to  the  people  of  the  country  and 
let  them  manifest  a  voice  in  this  matter 
of  whether  or  not  the  Supreme  Court  can 
build  a  Berlin  wall  beyond  which  there 
is  no  escape. 

Justice  Douglas  said  it  so  well  that, 
notwithstanding  the  flat  of  the  Court, 
there  are  many  occasions  when  the  peo- 
ple have  not  accepted  it,  but  there  was 
a  way  out.  Today  there  is  no  way  out 
if  the  people  are  unhappy  over  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  principle. 

The  people  have  indicated  that  before 
in  connection  with  the  11th  amendment, 
the  amendment  dealing  with  the  use  of 
Judicial  power;  the  13th  amendment 
abolishing  slavery;  the  16th  amendment 
dealing  with  income  tax;  the  19th 
amendment  dealing  with  women's  suf- 
frage; and  the  24th  amendment  dealing 
with  the  poll  tax. 

This  country  still  belongs  to  the  people, 
and  no  group  of  Senators  is  going  to 
change  that  right,  I  can  assure  the  Sen- 
ate. The  only  time  that  the  Constitu- 
tion was  ever  amended  to  interdict  the 
right  of  the  people  was  the  18th  amend- 
ment.   It  lasted  14  or  15  years,  and  it 
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was  repealed  You  can  bet  all  the  tea 
In  China  that  notwithstanding  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made  on  the  floor, 
the  people  will  have  something  to  say  in 
due  course 

Now,  we  have  heard  all  the  legalisms. 
We  have  heard  the  numbers  game  played. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  to  be  happy  or 
unhappy  that  the  Pounding  Fathers  did 
not  know  anything  about  the  numbers 
game  We  would  be  better  off.  perhaps, 
if  they  had.  because  today  the  whole 
philosophy  of  numbers  is  going  to  be 
demonstrated  in  this  rollcall. 

We  have  to  supply  two  votes  for  every 
vote  the  opponents  bring  up.  that  is  what 
IS  meant  when  the  numbers  game  is 
mentioned  What  a  lot  of  nonsense  and 
what  a  lot  of  droll. 

It  wavS  said  yesterday  by  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  that  this  was  an  attack 
upon  the  Court  Lincoln  did  not  regard 
It  as  an  attack  upon  the  Court  when  he 
disagreed  with  Chief  Justice  Taney  and 
he  said,  I  accept  it  but  I  do  not  agree." 
It  took  the  13th  amendment  and  a  lot  of 
blood  to  wash  it  cut 

You  are  not  goir^  to  gainsay  the  power 
of  the  people  The  Supreme  Court  did 
not  create  the  people:  the  people  created 
the  Supreme  Court,  because  the  Pream- 
ble to  the  Constitution  begins  with  those 
solemn  words: 

We,  Uie  people  of  the  United  States  '  *  • 
do  ordain  and  esuib!1.9h  ttils  Constitution  for 

the  United  States  of  America. 

Now.  It  has  been  said  that  this  is  moot; 
that  40  States  have  already  been  reap- 
portioned So  what?  That  is  not  the 
residual  problem  That  is  not  the  Issue. 
Supp<.>se  they  want  to  do  otherwise  in  any 
State,  they  cannot  do  otherwise  unless 
this  amendment  is  adopted  because  there 
is  the  flat  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Reyn- 
olds against  Sims  The  people  of  the  re- 
spective States  have  no  choice. 

It  has  be«n  ar?ued  that  legislatures 
w:!I  not  ratify  We  have  500  members 
of  different  legislatures  who  are  members 
of  this  committee  that  we  set  up  on  the 
Government  of  the  people  It  is  just  a 
lot  of  airy  speculation— and  I  was  going 
to  say  sheer  noiisen.se — to  r-peculate  here 
that  in  due  tlm.e  the  legislatures,  if  they 
had  the  authority  under  this  amend- 
ment, might  not  change  their  whole  re- 
apportionment system  and  strike  down 
the  one-man.  one-vote  principle  In  the 
Interest  of  fair  representation. 

That  is  where  nearly  every  ar.;ument 
has  missed  the  boat,  constantly  talking 
about  numbers.  Justice  Harlan  said 
that  an  individual  was  something  more 
than  a  cipher.  He  certainly  is.  He  has 
som.e  interests. 

When  one  mentions  the  Colorado  de- 
cision, those  people  beyond  the  Conti- 
nental Divide  are  left  out  there  with  Just 
a  handful  of  representation.  But  look  at 
the  cattle,  look  at  the  land,  look  at  the 
minerals,  look  at  the  timber  and  look 
at  all  the  interests  with  which  those  indi- 
viduals are  identified. 

An  individual  is  not  a  goose  egg.  He  is 
not  just  a  cipher.  There  Is  an  Interest 
that  Is  involved  and  among  other  things 
we  have  contended  for  f.\ir  representa- 
tion for  all  interests  That  is  where  the 
numb»?rs  game  falls  Into  the  sink. 


It  has  been  said  we  degrade  the  Court. 
EMd  Lincoln  degrade  the  Court?  Did 
labor  degrade  the  Court  with  Ite  at- 
tempt to  repeal  section  14(b)?  Eight- 
een years  ago  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was 
found  constitutional,  and  every  part  In 
it  was.  Did  that  stop  George  Meany 
and  his  cohorts  from  trying  to  take  It 
out  of  the  law  even  though  it  was  consti- 
tutional? No,  It  did  not.  It  might  be 
said  he  was  trying  to  degrade  It  since  it 
found  the  act  constitutional.  Nobody 
lifted  his  voice  but  we  stopped  It,  and  we 
will  stop  it  again. 

This  reapportionment  problem  will 
not  die.  and  unlike  an  old  soldier,  it  will 
not  fade  away.  It  will  be  here,  and 
Senators  can  take  my  word  for  It. 

Now,  It  has  been  said,  that  the  Court 
Is  going  into  the  political  thicket. 
Frankfurter  said  It,  Harlan  said  it.  other 
Justices  said  It.  They  said  the  Court 
has  no  business  there  and  it  was  arro- 
gating to  itself  the  power  to  amend  the 
Constitution. 

Does  that  not  degrade  the  Congress? 
Does  that  not  degrade  the  people? 
Who  can  amend  that  Constitution  save 
the  people,  operating  through  their 
chosen  representatives  at  the  ballot  box? 
There  is  no  other  way  to  do  It.  It  is  not 
the  Court.  They  are  only  appointed  for 
life.  But  they  have  walked  Into  the  po- 
litical thicket.  They  have  demeaned 
and  downgraded  the  Congress  In  doing 
so. 

When  we  talk  about  demeaning  the 
Court  on  this  Issue,  that  Is  just  plain 
nonsense  and  nothing  more. 

An  amazing  thing  Is  that  they  leaned 
upon  a  slender  reed,  a  single  clause  in 
the  14th  amendment,  and  completely 
Ignored  the  second  section.  They  said 
nothing  about  one  man.  one  vote.  All  of 
the  historical  argument  was  presented  in 
the  dissent.  It  was  not,  however,  ever 
presented  to  the  Court  itself,  nor  by  the 
law  clerks  over  there.  It  received  no 
attention. 

I  went  back  and  I  read  every  stitch  of 
It,  even  as  Justice  Harlan  read  every 
nickel's  worth  of  debate  In  the  Congress. 
There  was  no  intention  In  the  mind  of 
the  Congress  not  to  include  in  that 
clause  equal  protection. 

They  Ignored  section  2  because  section 
2  said  that  if  they  do  not  properly 
handle  their  suffrage  in  the  State,  the 
State  can  lose  members  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  diminishing  the 
number  by  which  the  valid,  legal  nimi- 
ber  of  voters  Is  denied  in  that  State. 

The  14th  amendment  cannot  be  read 
one  section  apart  from  another.  That, 
in  my  judgment,  was  a  rare  fallacy  on  the 
part  of  the  Court.  Where  would  we  be 
In  the  Senate  if  we  had  one  man,  one 
vote  in  1787  when  they  sat  In  that  hot 
room  from  May  until  September  In  Phila- 
delphia, without  the  benefit  of  air  con- 
ditioning or  anything  else?  They 
worked  out  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  two  Senators 
from  each  State  and  representation  In 
the  other  body  on  the  basis  of  population. 
Oh.  what  a  great  thing  it  would  be  If  the 
Senate  were  picked  on  the  basis  of  one 
man.  one  vote.  I  say  to  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Douglas]  that  It  would  be  wonder- 
ful.    Illinois  would  have  six  Sejoators. 
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four  besides  him  and  me.    Would  that 
be  fair? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     It  cannot  be  done. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    You  do  not  know  tliat 
it  cannot  be  done. 

Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Sou^i 
Dakota,  Wyoming,  and  Montana  to- 
gether would  have  two  Senators.  Idaho, 
Oregon,  and  Hawaii  together  would  have 
two  Senators.  New  York  Is  on  the  top 
of  the  heap.  Is  not  that  great?  in 
addition  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
jAviTs  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
Kennedy,  New  York  could  pick  seven 
more  Senators.v 

Talk  about  the  validity  of  this  num- 
bers game.  I  never  heard  any  such  non- 
sense on  the  Senate  floor  in  my  life.  It 
was  carried  on  a  moment  ago  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
GoREl.  Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  We 
are  not  going  to  stop  the  people.  They 
are  too  articulate;  they  are  too  smart. 
To  me,  It  Ls  amazing  that  the  opponents 
are  afraid  of  the  people.  Most  of  the 
opponents  are  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  Is  that  not  singular?  They  are 
afraid  to  go  back  to  the  people.  The 
country  belongs  to  the  people.  Without 
them,  it  is  nothing. 

Mr.  President,  you  can  destroy  every 
tangible  in  this  country;  but  so  long  as 
you  have  people,  they  will  reconstruct 
every  bit  of  It.  It  is  their  government. 
That  is  the  way  it  was  set  up.  It  was 
the  first  great  experiment  in  that  field 
in  the  history  of  the  whole  wide  world. 
The  opponents  are  afraid  of  the 
people.  We  are  going  to  tell  the  voters 
that  you  are  afraid  of  the  people.  Make 
no  mistake  about  it.  You  are  not  going 
to  get  off  so  easily  on  this  issue.  We 
mean  to  carry  the  ball  on  it. 

I  agree  with  the  Georgetown  professor 
of  law  that  this  is  the  greatest  constitu- 
tional crisis  in  the  last  100  years,  be- 
cause the  opponents  are  attempting  to 
remake  the  structure  of  government. 

I  think  of  the  late  Senator  O'Mahoney. 
at  the  time  I  went  out   to  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  to  help  to  defeat  him.   I  called  him 
up. 
I  said,  "Joe,  I  am  in  town." 
He  said,  "Everett.  I  know  you  are." 
I  said,  "I  am  having  the  Devil's  own 
time  thinking  up  a  text  to  use  at  the  rodeo 
grounds  tonight,"  where  thousands  of 
people  would  be  in  attendance.   Suddenly 
I  remembered  I  had  read,  as  I  was  leav- 
ing Omaha,  an  article  he  had  written  for 
the  Reader's  Digest.    There  it  was.  seared 
in  my  memory:  "They  Are  Remaking 
America,  and  You  Won't  Like  It." 

He  said.  "Everett,  if  I  were  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Holy  Name  Society,  I  probably 
would  call  you  a  vile  name." 

I  said,  "Joe,  that  is  the  text  for  to- 
night. W^  are  going  to  leave  you  at 
home."       ^ 

We  did  leave  him  at  home,  and  we 
brought  Gov.  Frank  Barrett  to  this 
Chamber. 

I  £un  no  Johnny-come-lately.  When 
I  start,  I  play  for  keeps.  The  one-man. 
one- vote  decision,  which  is  so  at  variance 
and  so  alien,  in  my  judgment,  to  the 
whole  concept  of  our  Government,  Is  go- 
ing to  have  to  be  modified,  so  that  when 
people  are  unhappy  about  the  inequities 
that  will  begin  to  develop  under  the  ap- 


portionment plan,  under  the  flat  of  the 
Federal  court  system,  there  will  be  some 
place  to  go  and  no  Berlin  wall  to  stop 
them.  The  Senate  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity today  to  make  the  first  endeavor 
to  eliminate  that  Berlin  wall.  Whether 
It  will  do  so  or  not.  I  do  not  know.  I  do 
know  that  when  I  start  something;  I 
stay  with  it;  and  this  is  a  matter  of 
principle. 

So  I  end  where  I  started:  Just  as  old 
soldiers  never  die.  but  fade  away,  this  Is- 
sue will  not  die.  Neither  will  it  fade 
away,  believe  me.  I  give  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  pledge  that  we  are  not  going 
to  stop,  and  none  of  the  red  herrings 
about  where  we  got  the  money  to  run 
this  educational  program  are  going  to 
stop  it.  We  have  not  asked  about  the 
money  spent  by  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  or  by  the  labor  group  from  New 
York  that  was  in  the  Capitol  yesterday. 
going  through  these  corridors,  putting 
the  "bite"  upon  Senators. 

I  know  what  is  going  on.  I  know  where 
the  arms  have  been  twisted :  and  we  will 
tell  that  story,  believe  me.  We  have 
pressured,  too,  and  we  are  proud  to  pres- 
sure, because  we  are  pressuring  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

That  Is  the  story. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
aim  of  the  Dlrksen  amendment  Is  to 
make  it  possible  for  one  branch  of  a  State 
legislature  to  be  apportioned  on  a  basis 
other  than  population.  It  therefore  alms 
to  introduce  other  elements  than  the 
people  Into  the  composition  of  the  second 
branch  of  the  legislature. 

We  believe  that  legislatures  should  rep- 
resent people;  not  acres,  not  cattle,  not 
minerals,  not  timber,  but  people.  We 
believe  that  in  a  democracy  there  is  no 
other  proper  basis  than  that  all  people 
shall  stand  equal  before  the  law;  equal 
before  the  courts,  and  equal  before  the 
legislatures  which  make  the  laws.  We 
believe  that  when  disproportionate  in- 
fluence is  given  to  groups  as  groups  the 
way  is  opened  to  have  government  by 
special  interests,  not  by  the  people. 

My  colleague  [Mr.  Dirksen]  has  spo- 
ken with  scorn  about  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  especially 
about  the  last  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment; namely,  that  "no  State  shall  deny 
to  any  person  within  Its  jurisdiction  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

What  does  the  phrase  "equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws"  mean?  Can  people  be 
said  to  have  equal  protection  when  they 
are  grossly  unequally  represented  in  the 
legislatures  which  make  the  laws? 

I  do  not  believe  that  that  can  be  said 
to  be  true.  I  think  the  Supreme  Court 
In  both  the  Termessee  case  and  the  Ala- 
bama case  was  completely  correct  in 
holding  that  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  should  require  substantially  equal 
representation  of  people  In  the  legisla- 
tures which  make  the  laws.  .^ 

If  democracy  and  representative  gov- 
ernment are  to  be  more  than  a  mere 
sham,  people  must  stand  equal  before 
the  legislatures.  We  know  quite  well 
what  happened  prior  to  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  We  know  that,  in 
legislature  after  legislature,  a  small  mi- 
nority of  the  voters  elected  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  one  or.  Indeed  in  some 
cases,  of  both  houses;  and  we  know  that 


those  who  cotild  control  those  small  dis- 
tricts were  able  to  Impose  their  will  upon 
the  States  and  upon  the  populations  of 
the  cities  and  of  the  suburbs. 

We  have  called  the  roll  time  and  time 
again  of  those.  States — Florida.  Mary- 
land. California,  and  virtually  every 
State  in  the  Union. 

We  had  the  horrible  examples  in 
which  1  vote  in  the  Sierra  Mountains 
was  equal  to  475  votes  in  the  county  of 
Los  Angeles  and  in  which  1  vote  in  a 
Vermont  hamlet  was  equal  to  1,000  votes 
in  the  city  of  Burlington. 

That  was  the  evil.  And  the  State  leg- 
islators did  nothing  to  do  away  with 
it  because  to  do  so  would  have  meant 
that  they  would  have  apportioned  them- 
selves out  of  their  seats  in  the  legisla- 
ture. 

It  required  the  Supreme  Court  to  strike 
off  these  shackles  which  it  did  in  a  series 
of  decisions  beginning  with  the  Tennes- 
see case  and  most  notably  in  the  Ala- 
bama decision  which  applied  the  rule  of 
one  man,  one  vote  for  both  houses. 

My  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois,  and  those  who  support  him,  are 
now  attempting  in  a  desperate  effort  to 
turn  back  the  tide  and  to  keep  the  people 
from  deciding  the  issues  In  a  meaningful 
sense.  They  do  not  want  the  people  to 
decide.  They  want  to  perpetuate  rotten 
borough  government  in  which  a  small 
group  of  people  elect  a  majority  of  the 
legislators  and  narrow  Interests  control 
those  legislators  so  that  a  minority  rules. 
It  is  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  enforce  basic  equality  of  citizenship 
which  will  let  the  people  decide. 

We  know  who  were  behind  those  rot- 
ten boroughs,  the  big  private  utility 
corporations  and  the  big  corporate  in- 
terests which  did  not  want  labor  or- 
ganized and  did  not  wan*^  protective  leg- 
islation for  labor.  They  were  the  groups 
which  wanted  to  evade  and  avoid  the 
paying  of  their  just  share  of  taxation. 
These  were  the  vital  forces  behind  mal- 
apportionment. These  are  the  vital 
forces  behind  the  movement  for  the 
Dirksen  amendment.  These  are  the 
forces  operating  through  Whlttaker  and 
Baxter,  who  have  tried  to  carry  on  this 
campaign  in  every  State. 

My  friend  and  colleague  has  now  made 
a  plea  about  referendums.  At  one  time 
in  my  life  I  thought  popular  referendums 
were  excellent.  However,  now  we  have 
had  almost  50  years  of  experience  with 
this,  and  while  I  do  not  wish  to  deny  that 
referendums  can  be  useful,  I  find  that 
even  in  general  elections — not  in  special 
elections — ref erendimi  proposals  are  car- 
ried or  defeated  on  the  average  by  the 
votes  of  only  27  percent  of  those  of  voting 
age.  In  the  special  elections,  it  is  a 
much  smaller  percentage. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  touched 
on  another  deficiency  in  referendums.  It 
is  possible  to  get  almost  any  result  if  a 
referendum  question  is  phrased  ambigu- 
ously and  obscurely  and  if  a  great  deal 
of  money  is  put  into  the  campaign  to 
confuse  and  bewilder  the  voters. 

Last  year  I  had  put  Into  the  Record 
the  wording  of  referendimi  14  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  campaign  for  that  was  also 
carried  out  by  a  well  financed,  high  pow- 
ered public  relations  campaign. 


I  defy  anyone  to  tell  from  reading  It 
what  that  amendment  meant.  However, 
a  powerful  campaign  was  laimched  in 
its  support.  This  confused  and  bewil- 
dered the  voters,  and  the  referendum 
was  carried.  Referendums  simply  axe 
not  adequate  democratic  techniques  for 
deciding  whether  one  house  shall  be  mal- 
apportioned  or  not,  or,  in  effect,  whether 
the  right  of  equality  of  citizenship  shall 
be  abridged. 

Legislatures  at  least  permit  a  full  and 
free  discussion  and  a  sifting  of  the  is- 
sues. In  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment it  properly  puts  the  burden  of 
studied  decision  where  it  belongs — on  the 
elected  representatives. 

If  the  people  do  not  like  what  we  do, 
they  can  retire  us. 

People  have  raised  the  objection  that 
one  man,  one  vote  would  mean  the  dom- 
ination of  State  governments  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  big  cities.  I  was  surprised 
to  hear  an  attack  made  upon  city  popu- 
lations by  my  friend,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio,  once  the  mayor  of  Cleve- 
land. It  Is  an  extraordinary  attack 
upon  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  the 
city  who  showed  their  faith  and  confi- 
dence in  him  by  electing  him  as  their 
mayor.  Indeed,  they  showed  good  sense 
when  they  chose  him. 

City  people  are  no  worse  than  people 
anjrwhere  else.  I  am  not  going  to  join 
in  this  denigration  of  city  populations. 
Those  who  live  In  the  cities  are  just  as 
good  as  those  In  the  coimtry.  They 
should  be  equal  In  their  citizenship,  not 
greater,  but  equ£il. 

As  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
shown,  the  people  who  are  going  to  gain 
In  this  are  primarily  those  In  the  sub- 
urbs, not  the  cities.  The  central  cities, 
with  the  exception  of  those  which  are 
blessed  with  sunshine,  have  either  been 
losing  their  populations  or  have  been 
standing  still. 

From  1950  to  1960  the  suburban  areas 
around  23  of  our  bigger  cities  rapidly 
increased  in  population  while  15  of  these 
cities  actually  lost  population,  and  11  of 
these  23  cities  are  now  smaller  than 
their  suburbs.  No  city,  moreover,  con- 
tains as  much  as  50  percent  of  the  people 
of  its  State,  and  all  cities  are  being  re- 
duced in  their  proportion  of  the  State 
population. 

In  my  own  metropolitan  area  of 
Chicago,  the  suburban  population  be- 
tween 1930  and  1960  increased  by  72 
percent,  while  the  popiiation  in  Chicago 
decreased  by  2  percent. 

The  Dirksen  amendment  Is  not  only 
a  blow  against  the  cities,  but  It  Is  also 
a  blow  against  the  suburbs.  It  Is  a 
move  which  Is  aimed  at  returning  special 
selfish  Interests  to  the  control  of  the 
State  legislatures  which  they  have  dom- 
inated for  so  long  under  the  existing 
rotten  borough  systems. 

Make  no  mistake  about  this.  That  Is 
what  this  vote  Is  about.  The  Dirksen 
amendment  must  be  defeated  so  that  we 
shall  have  representative  and  effective 
State  government,  and  so  that  equality  of 
citizenship  is  not  abridged. 

I  now  yield  the  floor  and  suggest  that 
there  be  a  preliminary  quonmi  and  that 
at  2  o'clock  the  roll  be  called. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
1  minute  remaining  on  the  other  side. 
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Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  t,ijn<-  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  reniainiiig. 

Mr  DIRKSEiN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  la  recognized  for  1  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr,  President,  I  sup- 
ported the  Dirksen  amendment  last  year 
when  It  was  voted  for  by  a  majority  of 
the  Senate.  57  to  39.  7  votes  less  than  the 
two-thirds  vote  required  on  proposed 
constitutional  amendments. 

I  am  supporting  the  amendment  again 
today 

As  I  said  la.st  year,  the  issue  between 
the  proponents  and  the  opponents  turns 
on  the  composition  of  one  house  of  a 
bicameral  State  legislature.  Both  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  agree  that  on« 
house  should  be  apportioned  on  a  basis 
of  the  one-man.  one-vote  doctrine.  With 
respect  to  the  second  house,  the  oppo- 
nents say  that  it,  too.  must  be  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  doctrine:  whereas  the  proponents 
wish  to  let  the  people  of  a  State,  in  a 
general  referendum,  have  a  choice.  The 
Choice  must  include  the  proposition  that 
the  .second  house  shall  be  apportioned  on 
a  basis  of  one  man,  one  vote.  But  the 
people  would  have  a  choice  to  have  the 
second  house  so  apportioned,  or  to  have 
the  .second  house  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  population,  geography,  and  po- 
litical subdivisions  to  insure  eflfective 
representation  In  the  State's  legislature 
of  the  various  groups  and  interests  mak- 
intr  up  the  electorate."  If  the  latter 
choice  Is  not  responsive  to  the  effective 
representation  of  the  various  groups  and 
Interests  making  up  the  electorate,  one 
could  be  qu:te  sure  that  the  electorate 
would  choose,  instead,  to  have  the  sec- 
ond hou.se  apportioned  strictly  according 
to  the  one-man.  one-vote  doctrine.  And 
even  then,  the  electorate  might  well  de- 
cide to  have  the  second  house  so  appor- 
tioned 

Those  who  Insist  that  no  such  choice 
be  given  the  people  with  respect  to  the 
second  house,  and  that  the  second  house 
must  also  be  apportioned  on  a  strict 
population  basis,  place  themselves,  it 
seems  to  me.  in  a  very  tndefenslve  posi- 
tion. In  effect,  they  are  saying  that  they 
want  the  people  to  control  the  second 
house,  but  they  do  not  wish  to  let  the 
people,  in  a  general  referendum,  make 
that  decision. 

As  I  brought  out  in  my  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  last  week. 
the  underlying  difference  seems  to  be 
over  ones  philosophy  of  the  democratic 
process.  I.  for  one.  happen  to  believe 
very  strongly  m  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum for  the  pf>ople  of  a  State — as  long 
as  the  requirements  for  the  initiative  are 
strong  enouuh  to  preclude  puttlnc  on  the 
ballot  all  kinds  of  propositions,  many  of 
which  may  well  have  little  real  grass- 
roots support  When  I  served  in  the 
Iowa  State  Legislature,  I  introduced  a 
proposed  amendment  to  our  State  con- 
stitution which  would  have  provided  for 
the  initiative  and  referendum  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Uie  SUU'  of  Iowa,   but  it  would 


have  required  signatures  of  25  percent 
of  the  people  voting  for  Governor  in  the 
last  previous  election  to  place  a  proposi- 
tion on  the  ballot. 

Under  the  Dirksen  amendment,  $l 
proposition  regarding  reapportionment 
would  be  placed  on  the  ballot  only  once 
every  10  years,  after  each  decennial  cen- 
sus. Under  such  circumstances,  I  see  no 
valid  reason  why  the  people  of  a  State 
should  not  be  entitled  to  vote  on  the 
proposition.  If  they  wish  to  have  the  sec- 
ond house  apportioned  on  a  one-man, 
one-vote  basis,  that  is  the  way  It  wlU 
be.  If  they  wish  to  see  the  second  house 
apportioned  on  some  other  basis,  for  ex- 
ample to  give  extra  weight  to  mining 
areas,  industrial  areas,  agricultural  areas, 
or  recreational  areas,  for  example,  which 
have  a  great  Importance  to  the  future 
economic  growth  of  the  State  and  the  Job 
opportunities  to  be  afforded  the  people, 
then,  that  is  the  way  it  will  be. 

In  the  present  state  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  the  one-man,  one-vote  doc- 
trine is  still  far  from  being  clear  with  re- 
spect to  its  meaning.  Does  this  mean,  for 
example,  that  legislators  must  be  appor- 
tioned to  legislative  districts  on  the  basis 
of  total  population?  Or  does  it  mean  on 
the  basis  of  total  voting  population? 
The  answer  has  ngt  yet  been  provided. 
And  even  if  the  Dirksen  amendment 
should  pass  and  be  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  State  legislatures.  It  will 
still  be  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  de- 
termine this  question. 

Another  point  which  has  not.  until  very 
recently,  been  clarified  is  whether  or  not 
the  one-man,  one-vote  doctrine  permits 
election  at  large  of  several  legislators 
trofn  the  same  county,  for  example;  or 
under  what  circumstances  may  such  at 
large  elections  be  held.  One  can  imagine 
a  situation  where  a  State  legislature 
establishes  an  apportionment  plan  under 
which  legislators  in  multimember  dis- 
tricts are  elected  at  large,  with  a  result 
that  minority  groups — political,  racial, 
or  religious — are  deprived  of  a  voice  In 
the  legislature.  Where  this  Is  a  natural 
result  of  such  a  plan,  it  would  seem  that 
the  plan  could  be  attacked  under  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
as  depriving  citizens  of  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.  The  Dirksen  amendment 
would  not  preclude  such  an  attack — not 
only  with  respect  to  the  second  house  of 
the  State  legislature,  but  with  respect  to 
the  other  house  as  well. 

On  April  15  of  this  year,  the  Iowa  Su- 
preme Court  handed  down  an  historical 
decision  involving  the  question  of 
whether  election  at  large  of  legislators 
in  multimember  districts  deprives  citi- 
zens of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  under 
both  the  Stat€  and  Federal  constitutions. 
The  court  unanimously  decided  that  In 
the  case  of  Polk  County,  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  was,  in  fact,  denied.  In  Polk 
Cf^unty.  11  State  representatives  and  5 
State  senators  have  been  elected  at  large. 
Thus,  the  court  found  that  a  citizen  of 
Polk  County  votes  for  one-twelfth  of  the 
State  house  of  representatives;  whereas 
a  citizen  from  a  county  having  only  one 
representative  votes  for  only  one  one- 
hundred-twentieth  of  the  State  house  of 
representatives.  Although  a  majority 
of  the  coun  pointed  out  that  it  was  not 


holding  that  there  could  never  be,  under 
any  circumstances,  election  at  large  of 
legislators  from  multimember  districts, 
it  made  It  clear  that  counties  m  Iowa 
having  more  than  one  State  legislator 
must  elect  each  from  a  separate  legisla- 
tive district  in  order  to  satisfy  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  doctrine. 

I  believe  the  decision  is  both  a  fair  and 
a  wise  decision.  There  is  some  intima- 
tion that  It  may  be  appealed  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  I  would  hope  that  if 
this  happens,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
would  uphold  the  decision.  But  if  it  does 
not  do  so,  I  can  assure  my  colleagues 
that  I  will  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  will  require  that  leg- 
islators be  elected  from  separate  districts, 
of  approximately  equal  population,  in 
meeting  the  one-man,  one-vote  test. 

Meanwhile,  I  would  hope  that  people 
In  other  States  which  now  permit  elec- 
tions at  large  would  follow  the  example 
of  the  Interested  citizens  of  Iowa  in 
bringing  appropriate  court  actions  to  re- 
quire separate  legislative  districts  for 
each  State  legislator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  and  sug- 
gest that  there  be  a  brief  quorum  call  to 
alert  the  membership  and  that  at  2 
o'clock  we  proceed  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

All  time  having  expired,  the  question 
is  on  the  passage  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 103,  a  proposal  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which  re- 
quires, for  passage,  an  affirmative  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  (when  his 
name  was  called).  On  this  vote.  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI.  If  he  were 
present  and  vot'ng,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."'     Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  (when  his  name 
was  called  > .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara].  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."    If  I 
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were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."    Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  cor  -eluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GrueningI  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NeubergerI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson],  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  Neubercer]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr,  GrueningI  would  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  55. 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

[No.  63  Leg.] 
YEAS— 55 


Aiken 

Pong 

Murphy 

Allott 

Pulbrtght 

Pearson 

Bartlett 

Harris 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Russell.  B.C. 

Bible 

Hlckenlooper 

Russell,  Oft. 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hill 

Saltonstall 

Byrd.W.Va. 

Holland 

Scott 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Simpson 

Carlson 

Jordan.  N,C. 

Smathers 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smith 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Dirksen 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

Miller 

Tower 

Eastland 

Monroney 

Williams.  Del. 

Blender 

Morton 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Brvln 

Moss 

Fannin 

Mundt 
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Anderson 

Jackson 

Morse 

Bass 

Javlts 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Nelson 

Boggs 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Pas  tore 

Brewster 

Long.  Mo. 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Magnuson 

Proxmlre 

Case 

McCarthy 

Randolph 

Clark 

McOee 

Rlblcoff 

Douglas 

McGovern 

Ty  dings 

Oore 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  N,J. 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Yoting,  OtUo 

Inouye 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-7 

Dodd 

McNamara 

Robertson 

Oruenlng 

Neuberger 

Symington 

Long,  La. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  and  voting  not 
having  voted  In  the  affirmative,  the  Joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  103)  Is  rejected. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LEADERSHIP  WHICH 
FOUGHT  AGAINST  THE  DIRKSEN 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  express  my 
great  admiration  for  the  leadership  in 
opposition  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103 
which  has  just  been  defeated  by  the 
Senate;  namely,  the  Senator  from  U- 
linois  I  Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire],  and 
the  Senator  from  Msiryland   [Mr.  Ty- 

BINGS]. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  were 
soldiers  in  their  legislative  ranks  will  al- 
ways appreciate  the  statesmanship  and 
the  leadership  which  they  displayed  in 
this  battle. 


I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  I  have 
never  served  more  willingly  and  with 
greater  pride  than  I  have  under  the 
leadership  of  this  great  trio  of  states- 
men in  the  Senate. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes,  before  we  take  up 
Senate  Resolution  224. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  did  rot 
hear  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  was  asking  for  a 
brief  morning  hour. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection it  is  so  ordered. 


RETURN  OF  SENATOR  KUCHEL,  OF 
CALIFORNIA.  TO  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
vite the  attention  of  all  Senators  to  the 
fact  that  the  distinguished  minority 
whip,  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel],  who  underwent  surgery  a  short 
time  ago,  has  been  completely  restored 
to  health  and  vigor.  I  am  delighted 
that  he  is  with  us  once  again. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing,  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  commimicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
April  19.  1966,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  (S.  22)  to  pro- 
mote a  more  adequate  national  program 
of  water  research. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1761)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  a  third  power- 
plant  at  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  Colum- 
bia Basin  project,  Washington,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  18)  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  fourth  week  in  April  of  each 
year  as  "Youth  Temperance  Education 
Week."  with  amendments,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate:  -» 

H.R.  1233.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee 
Chung  Woo; 

H.R.  2290.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charlotte 
Schulz; 

H.R.  3774.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Wanda 
Olszowa; 

HJl.  4075.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  P. 
Reagan.  Jr.; 

H.R.  6305.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  lessees 
of  a  certain  tract  of  land  In  Logtown.  Miss.; 

H.R.  7524.  An  act  to  establish  the  Oregon 
Dunes  National  Seashore  In  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R,  8793.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
J.  Bennett; 

H.R.  9213.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
A.  Buzbee; 

H.R.  92217.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
civilian  employees  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  at  Port  Sam  Houston,  Tex.; 

H.R.  10133.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prltz  A. 
Frerlchs; 

H.R.  10838.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Post  Office  Department  at 
Eau  GalUe,  Fla.; 

H.R,  10990,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Alan  DeYoung,  U.S.  Army; 

H.R.  11035.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eleanore 
W.  Ward; 

H.R.  11038.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Edna  S.  Bettendorf ; 

H.R,  1223'7.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tri- 
States  Construction  Co.,  Inc.:  and 

H.R.  12396.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elton  P. 
Johnson. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  blU  (HJl.  1746)  to  define  the 
term  "child"  for  lump-sum  payment  pur- 
poses under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  indi- 
cated: 

H,R.  1233.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee 
Chung  Woo; 

HJt.  2290.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Char- 
lotte Schulz; 

H.R.  3774.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wanda 
Olszowa; 

H.R.  4075.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  F. 
Reagan,  Jr.; 

H  R.  6305.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  lessees 
of  a  certain  tract  of  land  In  Logtown.  Miss.; 

H.R.  8793.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eugene  J. 
Bennett; 

H.R.  9213.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
A.  Buzbee; 

H.R.  9217.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
civilian  employees  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  at  Fort  Sam  Houston.  Tex.; 

H.R.  10133.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prltz  A. 
Frerlchs; 

H.R.  10838.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Post  Office  Department  at 
Eau  Gallle,  Fla.; 

H.R.  10990.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  MaJ. 
Alan  DeYoung,  U.S.  Army; 

H,R.  11035,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eleanore 
W.  Ward; 

H.R.  11038,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Edna  S.  Bettendorf; 

H.R.  12237.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Trl- 
States  Construction  Co.,  Inc.;  and 
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H  R.  12396.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elton  P. 
Johnson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R  7524  An  act  to  eetabllah  the  Oregon 
Dunea  National  Seashore  In  the  State  of 
Oregon,  and  for  other  purposee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED  | 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  announced 
that  on  today,  April  20,  1966.  he  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  which  had 
previously  been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of 
ihe  House  of  Representatives : 

>  ;9.38  An  Lict  tfi  amend  the  Indian  Long- 
Term  Leasing  Act;   and 

s  2"2\<  An  .ict  to  amend  section  4(c)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 


Senate    the    following    communications, 


wliich  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Proposed  Supplevjental  Appropriation  To 
Pay  Claims  and  Judomen  rs  Rcndebed 
Against  the  United  States  (S.  Doc. 
No,  87  I 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  traiismittlnn  a  proposed 
supplen.entAl  appropriation  to  pay  claims 
and  Judgments  rendered  agaln.-it  the  United 
States,  as  provided  by  varloiis  laws.  In  the 
amount  of  $576,885,  together  with  such 
.imouiits  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  In- 
definite Interest  and  costs  \wlth  accompany- 
ing papers  i ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Proposed   Transfeks   Between    Existing  Ap- 
propr:at:<jn.s     ir   Departments   or   JtrsTICK 
AND  Interior   iS    Doc.  So.  88  i 
A  communication   from  the   President  of 
the    tJnlted    States,    transmitting    propoeed 
transfers  between  existing  appropriations  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Depart- 
ment  of   the   Interior,    and   a   proposed   In- 
crease In  the  amount  appropriated  from  cur- 
rent postal  revenues  for  tlie  Post  OfQce  De- 
partment, for  the  fiscal   year   1966   (with  an 
accompanying  paper !  :   to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


RESOLUTION    OP    THE    MASSACHU- 
SETTS GENERAL  COURT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator 

from  Mas,sachusetis  iMr.  Saltonstall] 
and  myself.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  certified 
copy  of  a  resolution  from  the  Mas.sachu- 
setus  General  Court  memjrializlng  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  t-o  restore 
in  the  Federal  budget  the  cut  in  the 
school  lunch  and  milk  programs  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  President 

I  ask  that  this  resolution  be  appro- 
priately referred 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriatior.s,  as  follows: 
Resoi-t-rioN  MEUoiiiALiiiiNG  the  Conguxss  of 
THE  L'niteu  States  To  Restore  in  TBDt  FB>- 
ERAL  BuDGrr  the  Cut  in  the  bciiooL  Lunch 
A.ST    Milk   PruGsams    as   Re^  immsncei;    bt 

THE    PrKSXDCNT 

Whereas  the  present  Federal  budget  pre- 
sented to  Congress  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  calls  for  a  cutback  ot  $50  mil- 


lion or  more  in  the  school  milk  program;  and 
$19  million  or  more  In  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram; and 

Whereas  these  programs  have  brought  nu- 
trition to  many  needy  children,  who  other- 
wise would  be  without;  and 

Whereas,  In  a  land  of  plenty,  a  sharing  of 
a  small  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  Nation 
through  the  milk  and  lunch  programs  Is  both 
commendable  and  worthwhile:  Therefore  be 
it 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  respectively  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  put  back  Into 
the  Federal  budget  the  cuts  as  requested  by 
the  President  and  respectively  requests  that 
the  members  thereof  from  this  Common- 
wealth actively  support  and  work  for  this 
restoration  of  money  for  these  programs;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Presiding  OfHcer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress,  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  frcwn  this  Commonwealth. 

House  of  representatives,  adopted,  March 
30,  1988. 

WnxiAM  C.  Maizrs,  Clerk. 

Attest: 

Kevin  H.  Whot, 
Secretary  of  the  Commontpealth. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  ccanmlttees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EiASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,   without  amendment: 

3.  696.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Sheimg  Wan 
Ng  (Kept.  No.  1104); 

S.  1187.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Victor  Abadl 
(Kept.  No.  1105); 

S.  2083.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Slxto  M. 
Pagaran  (Kept.  No.  1106) ; 

S.  2164.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  E.  de  la 
Torrlente  (Bept.  No.  1108); 

S.  2348.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge  O. 
Echenlque  (Kept.  No.  1109); 

S.  2376.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
Presman  (Kept.  No.  1110) ; 

S.  2377.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Cesar  A. 
Mena  (Rept.  No.  1111); 

S.  2446.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Carlos  J. 
Arboleya  (Rept.  No.  1112); 

S.  2447.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Arturo 
Victor  Pajardo-Carplo  (Rept.  No.  1113);  and 

S.  2628.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Argyrlos 
A.  Tslfutls  (Rept.  No.  1114). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  776.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Eileen  Iris 
Punnett  (Rept.  No.  1116); 

S.  1663.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Maria  Kry- 
Janovskaja  (Rept.  No.  1117); 

S.  2106.  A  bill  for  .the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Joaquin  Diaz  Pranqulz   (Rept.  No.  1118); 

S.  2107.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Andrew 
LorU  (Rept.  No.  1119); 

S.  2109.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ollblo  S. 
Rodriguez-Elras  (Rept.  No.  1120) ; 

S.  2450.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elslan 
Thomas  (Rept.  No.  1131); 

S.  2451.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Margaret  Lee 
Weil  (Rept.  No.  1122); 

S.  2519.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Sister  Mary 
Cecilia   (Leonle  Esqulvel)    (Rept.  No.  1123); 

S.  2738.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ezxat  N. 
Asaad  (Rept.  No.  1134); 

S.  2739.  A  blU  for  the  r«Uef  of  Dr.  Blanche 
L.  Asaad;  (Rept.  No.  1128): 

S.  3750.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  You  I  Souk 
(Rept.  No.  1126) ;  and 

S.  2789.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Alberto 
Otelza  (Rept.  No.  1127). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 


8.  2457.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  A 
Volsky  (Rept.  No.  1128) . 

S.  2497.  A  bUl  fCM-  the  relief  of  Dr.  Qmi. 
lermo  Anldo  y  Frangulo  (Rept.  No.  1129); 
and 

S.2656.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Kim  Kin 
Soon  (Rept.  No.  1130). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

BM.  1903.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Sadie  Y.  Simmons  and  James  R.  Simmons 
(Rept.  No.  1115). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2163.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Seaman 
EKigene  Sidney  Markowltz,  U.S.  Navy  (Rept. 
No.  1132). 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  tmaendment: 

S.J.  Res.  130.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  of  May  8  to 
May  14,  1968,  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week"  (Rept.  No. '1131). 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  2934.  A  bin  to  provide  needed  additional 
means  for  the  residents  of  rural  America  to 
achieve  equality  of  opportunity  by  author- 
Izlng  the  making  of  grants  for  comprehensive 
planning  for  public  services  and  development 
In  community  development  districts  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (Rept. 
No.  1107). 

INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  TRADING 
WITH  THE  ENEMY  ACT— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  251) ;  which, 
under  the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration; 
S.  Res.  251 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  vmder  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  con- 
duct a  further  examination  and  review  of 
the  administration  of  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  consider  pro- 
pioeed  legislation  affecting  said  Acts. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1966,  to 
January  31,  1967,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $2,200  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  infor- 
mation, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shan  report  its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  It  deems  advUable, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earnest  practicable 
date,  but  not  later  than  January  31,  1967. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  ui 
this    resolution,     which    shall    not    exceec 
$35,000,  shall   be   paid   from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

George  E.  O'Brien,  of  California,  to  be  US. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  CaU- 
fomia; 

William  N.  Goodwin,  of  Washington,  to  be 
VS.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern dlsttlcts  of  Washington; 

Harry  M.  Miller,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  VS. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Ken- 
tucky; 

Alexander  GreenXeld,  of  Delaware,  to  be 
UJ3.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Delaware; 

Arthur  C.  Eniott,  of  Ohio,  to  be  V3.  mar- 
shal for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio;  and 

Smlthmoore  P.  Myers,  of  Washington,  to  be 
X3S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Washington. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 

referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PROUTY: 

S.  3246.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Massoud 
Philip  Slssl;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT   (by  request): 

S.  3247.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  Increases 
In  annuities  payable  from  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Retirement  and  Disability  Fund,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbrioht  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  RIBICOFP: 

S.  3248.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  404(b) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950  relating  to  the 
definition  of  educational  institution;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoit  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bin,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Fannin,  Mr.  Kuchel,  and  Mr. 
Murphy)  : 

S.  3249.  A  bin  to  consent  to  the  interstate 
compact  defining  the  boundary  between  the 
States  of  Arizona  and  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  3250.  A  bill  to  establish  minimum  stand- 
ards for  passenger  vessels  and  to  require  dis- 
closure of  construction  details  on  passenger 
vessels;  and 

S.  3251.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  laws  author- 
izing limitation  of  shipowners'  liability  for 
personal  injury  or  death,  to  require  evidence 
of  adequate  financial  responsibility  to  pay 
Judgments  for  personal  Injury  or  death,  or 
to  repay  fares  In  the  event  of  nonperform- 
ance of  voyages,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macitoson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S.  3252.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mlcaela 
Mlslego-Llagostera;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER : 
S.  3253.  A  bin  to  amend  section  33  of  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act  so  as 
to  provide  for  the  establUhment  of  a  Fed- 
eral employee  accident  prevention  progrsun; 
to  the  Coamilttee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Beewstes  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  tm- 
der  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

8.  3264.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  2072  and 
2112  of  title  28,  United  Stetes  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  scope  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure  and  to  repeal  inconsistent 
legislation;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttdinos  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
PaoTJTY)  : 

S-J.  Res.  155.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Office  of  Deputy 
Superintendent  of  the  Arts  within  the  Rec- 
reation Board  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  develop  and  conduct  a  program  of  the 
arts  for  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  HEARINGS  ENTITLED  "TWEN- 
TIETH ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  EM- 
PLOYMENT ACT  OF  1946:  AN  ECO- 
NOMIC SYMPOSIUM" 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  con- 
current resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  5,000  additional  copies  of  its  hear- 
ings entitled  "Twentieth  Anniversary  of 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946:  An  Eco- 
nomic Symposium." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  wUl  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
86)  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  86 
Resolved  by  the  Ser.ate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  five  thousand  additional  copies  of 
its  hearings  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
second  session,  entitled  "Twentieth  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 :  An  Eco- 
nomic Symposium." 


RESOLUTION 

INVESTIGATION   OF   THE   TRADING 
WITH  THE  ENEMY  ACT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  251)  to  investigate  the 
Trading  With  The  Enemy  Act,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Dirksen, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees") 


INCREASES  IN  ANNUl'l'IES  FROM 
FOREIGN  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
AND  DISABILITY  FUND 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  provide  certain  Increases 
in  aimultles  payable  from  the  Foreign 
Service  Retirement  and  Diseubillty  FHind, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Congressional  Relations  for 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  I  am  Intro- 
ducing It  in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  &s  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  Is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relatltons. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Con- 
gressional Relations  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  regard  to  it.  as  well  as  with  the 
section-by-sectlon  analysis  and  the  ex- 
planation of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill,  letter, 
section-by-sectlon  analysis,  and  expla- 
nation will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3247)  to  provide  certain 
Increases  in  annuities  payable  from  the 
foreign  service  retirement  and  disa- 
bility fund,  and  for  other  purposes  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Fttlbricht,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3247 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  804(b)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1084(b)),  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following: 

"4.  The  term  'price  Index'  shall  mean  the 
Constuner  Price  Index  (all  Items — United 
States  city  average)  published  monthly  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  term 
•base  month'  shaU  mean  the  month  for  which 
the  price  Index  showed  a  per  centtim  rise 
forming  the  basis  for  a  cost-of-Uvlng  In- 
crease." 

(b)  Section  882  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
(22  U.S.C. — ),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  882  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (b),  each  annuity  payable  from 
the  Fund  on  April  1,  1966  shall  be  Increased 
by  6.1  per  centum.  Each  annuity  payable 
from  the  Fund  (other  than  the  Immediate 
annuity  of  an  annuitant's  survivor  or  of  a 
child  under  section  821(c))  which  has  a 
commencing  date  after  April  I,  1966  and  not 
later  than  the  first  day  of  the  sixth  month 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  amendment  shan  be  Increased  by  6.1  per 
centum. 

"(b)  Those  annuities  increased  by  the 
cost-of-Uvlng  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Annuity  Adjuetment  Act  of  1965  shall 
be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  percentage  In- 
crease under  paragraph  (a)  had  It  been  ap- 
pUed  to  the  anntUty  on  April  1,  1966  or  Its 
subsequent  commencing  date. 

"(c)  Each  month  after  AprU  1966  the  Sec- 
retary shall  determine  the  per  centum 
change  in  the  price  Index.  Effective  the* first 
day  of  the  third  month  which  begins  after 
the  price  index  shall  have  equaled  a  rise  of 
at  least  3  per  centvmi  for  three  consecutive 
months  over  the  price  index  for  the  base 
month,  each  annuity  payable  from  the  Fimd 
which  has  a  commencing  date  not  later  than 
such  effective  date  shaU  be  Increased  by  the 
per  centum  rise  in  the  price  Index  (calcu- 
lated on  the  highest  level  of  the  price  Index 
during  the  three  consecutive  months)  ad- 
Justed  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  p«r 
centum.     The  month  of  July  1966  shall  be 
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the  base  month  for  deternilnlng  the  per 
centum  change  in  the  price  Index  until  the 
next  succeeding  increase  occurs 

■■|di  Eligibility  tor  an  annuity  Increase 
under  this  section  shall  be  governed  by  the 
commencing  dat*  of  each  annuity  payable 
from  the  Fund  as  of  the  effective  date  of  an 
Increase,  except  as  follows: 

•■(1)  Effective  from  !ta  commencing  date, 
an  annuity  payable  from  the  Fund  to  an 
annuitant's  survivor  i  other  than  a  child 
under  section  821(C)  i,  which  annuity  com- 
mences after  April  1.  1968.  shall  be  Increased 
by  the  total  per  centum  Increase  the  an- 
nuitant was  receiving  under  this  section 
at  death;  or  if  death  occurred  between  April 
1,  1966,  and  date  of  enactment,  the  per 
centum  increase  the  annuitant  would  have 
received; 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  computing  an  annuity 
which  commences  after  April  1.  1966,  to  a 
child  under  section  821  ici,  the  Items  $600, 
$720.  $1,800,  and  »2,160  appearing  In  sec- 
tion 821(c)  shall  be  Increased  by  the  total 
per  centum  Increase  allowed  and  In  force 
under  this  section,  and  in  case  of  a  de- 
ceased annuitant,  the  ltem.s  40  per  centtim 
and  50  per  centum  appearing  In  section 
821(C)  (1)  and  (2)  shall  be  Increased  by 
the  total  p>er  centum  increase  allowed  and 
In  force  under  this  section  to  the  annuitant 
at  death. 

"(e)  No  Increase  In  annuity  provided  J)y 
this  section  shall  be  computed  on  any  addi- 
tional annuity  purchased  at  retirement  by 
voluntary    contributions 

"(f)  The  monthly  installment  of  annuity 
after  adjustment  under  this  section  shall 
be  fixed  at  the  nearest  dollar,  except  that 
such  installment  shall  after  adjustment  re- 
flect an  Increase  of  at  least  $1." 

The  letter,  section-by-section  analy- 
sis, and  explanation  presented  by  Mr. 
F-ULBRicHT.  are  as  follows: 

Dep,\rtment  of  State, 

Washington. 
The   Vice   Puesident. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  Enclosed  Is  draft 
legislation  to  provide  cost-of-ilvlng  Increases 
In  annuities  payable  from  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Retirement  and  DisaoUity  Ftiiid  that  will 
match,  as  nearly  as  possible,  benefits  recently 
granted   civil   service   annuitants 

A  recommendation  to  this  end  made  by 
the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Federal  Staff  Re- 
tirement Systems  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
President. 

It  was  Intended  that  P-abllc  Law  89-308, 
the  Foreign  Service  Annuity  Adjustment  Act 
of  1965.  provide  a  formula  for  cost-of-living 
Increases  to  Foreign  Service  annuitants  Iden- 
tical with  those  authorized  for  clvii  service 
annuitants  However  Public  Law  89-308 
was  In  the  process  of  action  by  the  Senate 
and  House  committees  before  Public  Law  89- 
205  containing  an  Improved  cost-of-living 
torm'.'.'.a  for  civil  service  annuitants  was 
drafted  and  ultimately  approved  As  a  con- 
sequence the  improved  formula  applicable 
to  civM  service  annuitants  Is  not  applicable 
to   Foreign   Service   annuitants. 

It  Is  hoped  that  this  legislation  may  be 
given  consideration  during  the  2d  session  of 
Hie  89th  Congress  and  that  it  may  receive 
the  supptrt  of  the  Senate  Fxjretgn  Relations 
and  the  House  Foreign  AfTairs  Committees. 

The  Department  has  been  Informed  by  Ohe 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  would  be 
no  objection,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administration's  program,  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  draft  legislation  to  the  Congress 
for  Its  consideration 
Sincerely   y(  urs. 

For  the  Secretaiy  of  ^itate: 

DoucjLAS  MacArtht'ti  n. 
Assistant  Secretary  /or  Congressional 

Relations. 


Sbction-bt-Section  Amaltsis 

Section  1(a)  redefines  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  to  mean  the  monthly  p>rlce  average 
instead  of  the  average  over  a  full  calendar 
year.  It  also  defines  a  new  term  "base 
month"  to  mean  the  month  referred  to  for 
determining  an  Increase  In  annuities  after 
the  first  Increase  granted  by  this  act. 

Section  1(b)  provides  that  on  April  1,  1966, 
each  annuity  payable  from  the  fund  on  that 
date  shall  be  Increased  by  6.1  percent, 
and  ftirther  that  each  annuity  which  begins 
after  April  1,  1966,  and  not  later  than  the 
first  day  of  the  sixth  month  after  enactment 
will  also  be  Increased  by  the  same  percentage. 

Any  ooet-of-Uvlng  Increase  which  may  be 
effected  under  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Annuity  Adjustment  Act  of  1965  will 
be  absorbed  by  the  6.1 -percent  Increase. 
Under  existing  law,  a  percentage  Increase  Is 
due  April  1,  1966,  of  4.3  and  If  this  proposed 
amendment  Is  not  enacted  before  that  date, 
such  Increase  will  be  adjusted  to  6.1,  but 
will  not  be  added  to  the  4.3-percent  Increase. 

Section  Kb)  guarantees  a  cwet-of -living 
Increase  whenever  the  price  Index  shall  have 
equaled  a  rise  of  at  least  3  percent  for  3  con- 
secutive months  over  the  price  Index  for 
the  base  month.  The  base  month,  as  a  take- 
off point.  Is  esUblUhed  as  July  1965,  from 
which  to  determine  the  next  Increase  after 
April  1,  1966,  to  coincide  with  the  formula 
established  by  Public  Law  89-205  for  the 
cost-of-living  Increases  now  applicable  to 
civil  service  annuities.  \. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  passing  on  to 
survivors  of  annuitants  the  total  percent 
being  received  by  the  annuitant  at  death,  or 
If  the  annuitant  dies  between  April  1,  1966. 
and  date  of  enactment,  the  survivor  would 
receive  6.1  percent  In  lieu  of  4.3  percent,  and 
m  the  case  of  children  the  total  percent 
Increase  allowed  and  In  force  under  this 
section  will  be  added  to  annuities  which 
begin  after  April  1,  1966,  whether  the  child's 
annuity  results  from  a  death  In  service  case, 
or  the  death  of  an  annuitant. 

Section  1(b)  also  prohibits  Inclusion  of 
annuity  purchase  by  voluntary  contributions 
from  the  annuity  upon  which  the  Increaaee 
are  calculated. 

The  adjusted  monthly  annuity  rate  would 
be  fixed  at  the  nearest  dollar,  but  the 
monthly  rate  would  be  Increased  by  at  least 
$1.  The  last  clause  would  apply  in  a  case 
Involving  a  number  of  children.  One  family 
of  10  children  annuitants  now  receives  $180 
annually  for  each  child.  If  an  Increase  Is 
only  3  percent,  this  wotUd  be  only  45  cents 
per  month  except  for  this  proviso,  which 
would  make  It  $1  per  month. 


Similar  law,  applicable  to  civil  service  an- 
nuities, was  enacted  In  1962  but  never  be- 
came operative  since  It  was  superseded  la 
1966.  The  proposed  amendment  seeks  to 
adopt  the  same  type  of  formula  for  Foreign 
Service  annuities,  as  is  now  applicable  to 
^•clvll  service  annuities,  and  to  grant  the  same 
percentage  Increase  effective  A.prll  1,  1966,  as 
was  granted  to  certain  civil  service  annui- 
tants on  December  1,  1965. 

Those  annuities  which  under  existing  law 
will  be  Increased  on  April  1,  1966,  would  be 
adjusted  to  reflect  the  6.1  percent  increase  in 
lieu  of  the  4.3  increase.  In  other  words,  the 
new  percentage  rate  of  6.1  would  be  substi- 
tuted for,  but  not  added  to,  the  4.3  percent. 

In  order  that  persons  desiring  to  retire  In 
the  near  future  have  the  advantage  of  the  6.1 
Increase,  it  Is  proposed  to  extend  it  to  those 
annuities  which  commence  not  later  than 
the  first  day  of  the  sixth  month  which  begins 
after  enactment.  Thus,  if  the  bill  should  be 
enacted  during  the  month  of  June  1966. 
those  annuities  which  commence  on  or  be- 
fore December  1,  1966,  would  be  increased. 
This  period  Is  proposed  because  of  employees 
being  located  abroad  and  the  time  necessary 
to  plan  ahead. 

The  month  of  July  1965  Is  designated  as 
the  base  month  for  the  next  increase  after 
April  1.  1966,  to  coincide  with  the  base  month 
Indicated  In  Public  Law  89-205,  which  au- 
thorlsied  a  6.1  percent  Increase  to  certain 
civil  service  annuitants.  The  figure  of  6.1 
percent  is  derived  from  the  price  index 
change  from  1962  to  July  1965  of  4.6  percent, 
plus  an  additional  1.5  percent. 

The  remaining  sections  of  the  proposed 
amendment  parallel  the  provisions  applicable 
to  civil  service  annuities. 


DBAiT    Bnj.    To    Increase    Foreign    Service 

ANNUmES 
PtTRPOSE 

1.  To  authorize  a  6.1  percent  annuity  In- 
crease effective  April  1,  1966,  to  all  annuities 
payable  as  of  that  date. 

2.  To  extend  this  6.1  percent  Increase  to  all 
annuities  commencing  after  April  1,  1966, 
and  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  sixth 
month  which  begins  after  enactment  of  this 
amendment. 

3.  To  substitute  6.1  percent  increase  effec- 
tive April  1,  1966,  for  the  Increase  of  4.3  per- 
cent due  April  1,  1966,  under  existing  law. 

4.  To  provide  future  cost-of-living  annuity 
Increases  based  on  the  same  formula  now 
applicable  to  civil  service  annuities. 

EXPLANATION 

Under  existing  law,  section  9  of  Public  Law 
89-308.  Foreign  Service  annuities  which 
commenced  prior  to  January  2.  1965,  will  be 
increased  on  April  1,  1966,  by  4.3  percent. 
Certain  survivor  annuities  which  commenced 
after  January  2.  1965.  will  also  be  increased 
by  tills  percentage. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  404(b) 
OP  HOUSING  ACT  OF  1950,  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  DEFINITION  OF  ED- 
UCATIONAL INSTITUTION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  make  clear  that  State  agencies  and 
authorities  established  to  provide  or  fi- 
nance housing  or  other  educational  fa- 
cilities for  public  or  private  institutions 
of  higher  education  may  borrow  .under 
the  college  housing  loan  program  for 
private  as  well  as  public  institutions. 

Section  404(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1950  defines  the  term  "educational  in- 
stitution" and  thereby  determines  what 
institutions  are  qualified  to  borrow  funds 
under  the  college  housing  loan  program. 
The  first  clause  of  this  subsection  makes 
qualified  borrowers  of  substantially  all 
private  and  public  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

The  second  clause  makes  quaUfied  bor- 
rowers of  private  and  public  hospitals 
operating  a  school  of  nursing. 

The  third  clause  makes  qualified  bor- 
rowers of  nonprofit  corporations  estab- 
lished to  provide  housing  or  other  edu- 
cational facilities  for  any  institution, 
private  or  public,  which  is  included  in 
the  first  clause. 

The  fourth  clause  makes  qualified  bor- 
rowers of  State  agencies  and  authori- 
ties established  to  provide  or  finance 
housing  or  other  educational  facilities 
for  any  public  institution  which  is  in- 
cluded In  clause  1.  Herein  lies  the 
trouble.  This  is  the  category  of  quali- 
fied borrowers  which  may  be  restricted 
to  public  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  does  not  include  private  insti- 
tutions. 
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An  examination  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  section  404(b)  makes  clear  that 
the  inclusion  of  the  word  "public"  was 
not  designed  to  prevent  State  authori- 
ties from  borrowing  under  the  college 
housing  loan  program  for  construction 
of  facilities  of  private  institutions.  The 
use  of  the  word  was  merely  descriptive. 
It  reflected  the  fact  that  the  State  au- 
thorities in  existence  in  1957  were  en- 
gaged in  providing  or  financing  facilities 
only  for  public  institutions — primarily 
State  university  systems.  The  word 
"public"  was  not  intended  to  disqualify 
an  authority  established  to  provide  or 
finance  facilities  for  private  institutions 
from  borrowing  on  behalf  of  these  insti- 
tutions under  the  college  housing  loan 
program. 

Now,  the  State  of  Connecticut  Edu- 
cational Facilities  Authority,  established 
in  1965,  is  authorized  to  provide  and 
finance  facilities  for  all  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  Connecticut,  both 
private  and  public.  Similar  authorities 
exist  in  New  York  and  Vermont.  There- 
fore, it  is  important  that  the  eligibility 
of  these  authorities  as  qualified  borrow- 
ers under  the  college  housing  loan  pro- 
gram he  clarified.  Although  private 
institutions  may  qualify  as  borrowers  di- 
rectly, in  many  cases  it  will  be  necessary 
to  obtain  part  of  the  financing  for  their 
construction  from  the  authority.  It  will 
be  more  efllcient,  less  costly,  and  simpler 
for  the  authority  to  provide  all  of  their 
financing,  obtaining  the  needed  funds  in 
part  by  selling  its  bonds  to  the  invest- 
ing public  and  in  part  by  borrowing  from 
the  college  housing  loan  program. 

In  brief,  my  bill  would : 

First.  Clearly  qualify  State  agencies 
and  authorities  to  obtain  college  hous- 
ing program  loans  for  both  public  and 
private  colleges  and  universities; 

Second.  Permit  private  colleges  and 
universities  to  obtain  all  the  debt  financ- 
ing for  facilities  construction  through  a 
single  source; 

Third.  Meike  private  college  and  imi- 
versity  borrowing  for  facilities  construc- 
tion more  eflScient  and  less  costly; 

Fourth.  Eliminate  an  unintended  dif- 
ference in  treatment  of  public  and  pri- 
vate colleges  and  universities  in  their 
access  to  the  college  housing  loan  pro- 
gram. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3248)  to  amend  section 
404(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950  re- 
lating to  the  definition  of  "educational 
institution,"  introduced  by  Mr.  Ribicoff, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 
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PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
TO  SAFETY  OF  LIFE  AT  SEA 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  two 
bills  relating  to  safety  of  life  at  sea  at 
the  request  of  the  administration. 

Last  November  13,  the  Nation  was 
shocked  to  learn  that  90  lives  had  been 
lost  in  a  fire  aboard  the  Panamanian- 
flag  Yarmouth  Castle  while  en  route  from 
Miami  to  Nassau.    Then  on  Good  Friday 


of  this  month  flre  struck  the  Norwegian 
Viking  Princess  and  all  passengers  had 
to  abandon  ship.  The  first  of  these  pas- 
senger vessels  weis  built  in  1927,  the  sec- 
ond in  1950.  Yet,  both  have  proved  to 
be  vulnerable  to  disastrous  fires. 

Until  the  Yarmouth  Castle  tragedy, 
most  people  in  the  United  States  had  as- 
sumed that  the  great  fear  of  seamen,  a 
fire  at  sea,  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
last  time  that  a  number  of  American 
lives  were  lost  by  flre  was  in  1934  when 
the  Morro  Castle  burned  off  the  coast  of 
New  Jersey  with  the  loss  of  118  lives.  Not 
even  the  Lakonia  flre  In  1963  with  a 
death  toll  of  125  alerted  us  to  the  poten- 
tial dangers  since  that  was  a  British  loss 
of  life. 

But  the  Yarmouth  Castle  holocaust  of 
last  November  and  the  more  recent  Vik- 
ing Princess  fire  has  finally  awakened 
this  Nation  to  the  fact  that  all  is  not  well 
with  many  of  today's  passenger  vessels. 

One  of  these  bills  requires  disclosure 
to  every  person  who  purchases  a  ticket 
on  a  passenger  ship  the  fire  safety  stEind- 
ards  with  which  the  vessel  does  or  does 
not  apply.  In  addition,  this  bill  will 
eliminate  those  few  U.S.  vessels  built 
before  1936  that  do  not  conform  to  mod- 
ern standards.  The  other  bill  is  related 
to  vessel  safety  by  requiring  a  financial 
responsibility  of  shipowners  and  alter- 
ing the  presently  very  low  limitation  of 
liability  on  shipowners. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson, 
by  request,  were  received,  read  twice  by 
their  titles,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Comimerce,  as  follows: 

S.  3250.  A  bill  to  establish  minimum  stand- 
ards for  passenger  vessels  and  to  require 
disclosure  of  construction  details  on  passen- 
ger vessels:  and 

S.  3251.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  laws  authoriz- 
ing limitation  of  shipowners'  liability  for 
personal  injury  or  death,  to  require  evidence 
of  adequate  financial  res{>onslblllty  to  pay 
Judgments  for  personal  Injury  or  death,  or  to 
repay  fares  in  the  event  of  nonperformance 
of  voyages,  and  for  other  purposes. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES'  SAFETY  ACT 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  33  of  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Fed- 
eral employee  accident  prevention  pro- 
gram. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3253)  to  amend  section 
33  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Act  so  as  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  employee  accident 
prevention  program.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Brewster,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President. 
President  Johnson's  mauguration  of  mis- 
sion "Safety-70  "  on  February  16,  1965, 
is  an  evidence  of  his  personal  concern 
about  the  suffering  and  cost  involved  in 
injuries  to  Federal  employees.  I  com- 
mend the  President  for  his  initiative  in 
developing  this  plan  to  reduce  accidents 
by  30  percent  in  the  next  5  years. 


The  fundamental  purpose  of  my  bill 
is  twofold : 

First.  To  vest  In  the  Department  of 
Labor  authority  to  develop  and  enforce 
the  application  of  safety  standards  by 
Federal  agencies; 

Second.  To  provide  a  statutory  basis 
for  the  participation  of  employee  unions 
in  developing  the  Federal  Government's 
safety  program. 

With  the  exception  of  general  lan- 
guage in  section  33(c)  of  the  Compen- 
sation Act,  there  is  no  specific  statutory 
charter  governing  the  activities  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  the  Federal  safety 
field.  There  is  no  general  statute  de- 
scribing objectives  for  Federal  agencies 
In  developing  their  safety  programs. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  remedies  this 
situation  by  outlining  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Federal 
agencies  in  providing  minimum  safety 
standards  and  safe  working  conditions. 

It  reconstitutes  the  Federal  Safety 
Council  and  authorizes  union  member- 
ship on  it  and  a  Federal  Safety  Advisory 
Committee  to  assist  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  attaining  the  objectives  of  the 
bill.  I  firmly  believe  my  bill  is  not  the 
remedy  or  cure-all  for  all  the  safety 
problems  existing  in  Federal  agencies. 
However,  I  strongly  feel  that  it  provides 
the  mechanism  for  achieving  a  much 
more  satisfactory  rate  of  progress  in  re- 
ducing worker  injuries,  material  and 
property  losses  and  the  large  expendi- 
tures iilvolved. 

It  ofifers  a  highly  effective  tool  in  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  mission  "Safety-70" 
cami>aign  to  reduce  substantially  the 
suffering  of  employees  and  loss  of  money 
resulting  from  job-related  accidents. 

I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  this  legislation  their  strongest  sup- 
port. 


UNIFORM  APPELLATE  CIVIL  RULES 
FOR    FEDERAL    COURTS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  correct  an  apparent  oversight  in  the 
statutes  authorizing  the  promulgation  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 
Under  current  statutory  law,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  the  power  to  prescribe 
rules  for  the  trial  and  appeal  of  criminal 
cases,  18  United  States  Code,  sections 
3771-3772,  the  trial  and  appeal  of  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  cases.  28  United 
States  Code,  section  2073,  and  the  review 
of  decisions  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States,  28  United  States  Code, 
section  2074.  Yet,  the  statute  which  pro- 
vides for  the  promulgation  of  civil  rules 
of  procedure,  28  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 2072,  extends  only  to  the  practice 
and  procedure  of  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States,  making  no  provision 
for  governing  the  practice  and  procedure 
in  the  courts  of  appeals.  Thus,  uniform 
rules  for  the  prosecution  of  civil  appeals 
cannot  be  prescribed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  can  rules  for  the  conduct  of  crim- 
inal appeals,  admiralty  appeals,  and  ap- 
peals from  decisions  of  the  Tax  Court. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  has  had  an  advisory  committee, 
imder  the  able  chairmanship  of  Senior 
Judge  E.  Barrett  Prettyman  of  the  Court 
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of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
working  for  some  time  to  develop  uni- 
form rules  for  the  appeal  of  civil  cases. 
Proposed  uniform  appellate  rules  have 
been  circulated  to  the  bench  and  bar 
and  the  advisory-  committee  is  now  recon- 
sidering its  work  in  light  of  comments 
made  on  the  proposed  rules. 

The  present  lack  of  power  to  promul- 
gate uniform  appellate  rules  is  the  only 
gap  m  the  Suprenie  Court's  rulemaliing 
power.  If  the  bill  I  am  introducmg  today 
becomes  law,  uniform  appellate  rules  will 
soon  govern  civil  aa  well  as  crimmal  ap- 
peals in  all  eleven  of  the  Federal  Circuit*. 
Of  course,  before  they  become  law,  any 
proposed  appellate  rules  promulgated 
under  the  bill  will  have  to  be  referred 
to  the  Congress,  which  will  have  the  same 
veto  power  with  respect  to  civil  appellate 
rales  as  it  now  has  with  respect  to  the 
existing  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  and 
Civil  Procedure. 

Finally,  the  bill  will  also  do  some 
housekeeping  in  the  United  States  Code 
by  codifying  in  one  section  the  ruleniak- 
u^g  power  with  respect  to  noncriminal 
procedure  m  the  Federal  courts. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  'S.  3254)  to  amend  sections 
2072  and  2112  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  the  scope  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  and  to 
repeal  inconsistent  legislation,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Tydings,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


F^TABLISHING  A  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  OFTICE  OF  DEPUTY 
SUPERINTENDENT   OF   THE    ARTS 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  I  Mr  Prouty],  a  joint  resolu- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  an  Office  of 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  the  Art?  with- 
in the  District  of  Columbia  Recreation 
Board  to  develop  and  conduct  a  pro^rram 
of  the  arts  for  Washington  and  its 
environs. 

The  VTCE  PRESIDENT  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred 

The  Joint  resoiution  'S  J  Res.  155)  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  an  Of- 
fice of  Deputy  Superintendent  of  the 
Arts  within  the  Recreation  Board  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  develop  and  con- 
duct a  program  of  the  arts  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
J.wiTs  for  himself  and  Mr.  Prouty), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr  President,  this  meas- 
ure will  enable  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  fully  participate  in  the  programs  made 
{xjsslble  by  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965  and 
to  develop  the  potential  for  participation 
In  the  cultural  life  of  this  city  by  all  the 
citizens  of  Washington,  ic  will  foster  the 
blossoming  of  Washington  as  a  world 
cultural  center,  a  role  well  befitting  the 
Nation's  Capital  which  is  already  very- 
much  a  world  political  center  but  has  yet 
to  catch  up  on  the  cultural  front. 


The  District  of  Columbia  Recreation 
Board  is  now  the  official  arts  agency  for 
the  District  of  Columbia;  this  resolution 
designates  a  single  ofBce  within  that 
agency  to  handle  present  programs  and 
develop  new  ones.  Among  present  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla  government  arts  activ- 
ities are  support  for  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  sponsorship  of  the 
annual  Art  Pair  at  the  Ellipse,  the 
Shakespeare  Summer  Festival  at  the 
Sylvan  Theater,  the  Children's  Theater, 
the  Washington  Civic  Opera,  the  One- 
Act  Flay  Tournament,  and  music  pro- 
grams at  the  Watergate,  the  Carter  Bar- 
ron Amphitheater,  Constitution  Hall, 
and  the  Smithsonian.  This  resolution 
will  serve  to  enhance  these  activities  and 
to  encourage  the  development  of  others. 

The  measure  authorizes  $100,000  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  and  $100,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1968  with  authorizations  for  sub- 
sequent years  to  be  determined  by  the 
Congress.  These  sums  are  in  keeping 
with  previous  budgets  earmarked  for  the 
arts  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Recrea- 
tion Board. 


TRAFFIC  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1966 — 
AMENDMENT 

AMKNCMXNT  NO.    548 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  submit  for  myself,  and  Sen- 
ators Nelson  and  Mondalb,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  an  amendment  to  S. 
3005,  the  TraflQc  Safety  Act  of  1966. 

This  amendment  would  make  certain 
that  some  kinds  of  Information  on  high- 
way traffic  accidents  collected  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  will  be 
available  to  the  public  and  admissible  in* 
evidence  in  actions  for  damages  or  crim- 
inal prosecutions. 

As  presently  drafted,  S,  3005  prohibits 
the  use  of  highway  accident  reports  in 
damage  or  criminal  suits  In  the  courts. 
This  evidently  means  that  information 
collected  by  a  Federal  Investigator  would 
not  be  available  to  the  family  of  a  man 
who  had  died  In  an  accident  or  to  a  per- 
son who  had  been  injured.  It  means 
that  although  public  funds  will  be  used 
to  pay  for  these  investigations,  the  re- 
sults will  not  be  available  in  any  legal 
action  that  those  involved  may  wish  to 
take. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  public  should 
share  Information  that  is  collected  by 
Federal  Investigators  and  that  S.  3005 
should  be  amended  to  accomplish  this 
result. 

I  am,  therefore,  offering  an  amend- 
ment that  changes  the  wording  of  sec- 
tion 307  of  S.  3005.  My  amendment 
states  that  "no  part  of  any  report  con- 
taining expressions  of  opinion,  recom- 
mendations, Judgments,  and  conclusions 
going  beyond  the  collection  of  factual 
material  of  any  Federal  agency,  or  offi- 
cers, employee,  or  agent  thereof,  relating 
to  any  highway  traffic  accident  or  the 
Investigation  thereof  •  •  •  shall  be  ad- 
mitted as  evidence"  rather  than  "no  part 
of  any  report  or  reports  of  any  Federal 
agency." 

This  amendment  also  states  that  "all 
other  parts  of  such  report  or  reports 
shall  t>e  public  records  and  be  open  to 


inspection  at  reasonable  times  by  any 
persons." 

This  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
use  of  opinions,  recommendations,  judg- 
ments, and  conclusions  as  evidence  while 
the  factual  material  that  has  been  col- 
lected by  the  Federal  Government  or  its 
agents  is  made  available  to  the  public. 
This  material  is  invaluable  because  in 
most  cases  an  individual  would  not  have 
the  resources  to  collect  it.  And  the  in- 
vestigator also  has  an  opportunity  to 
express  his  opinions  and  recommenda- 
tions freely  without  inhibition. 

Federal  sigencies  have  already  had  ex- 
perience in  the  use  of  information  from 
Investigations  in  the  courts.  The  Coast 
Guard,  for  example,  investigates  almost 
every  accident  involving  American  boats 
and  ships.  Officers  examine  more  than 
4,000  motorboat  accidents  each  year. 
In  these  cases,  one  officer  usually  talks 
to  the  parties  involved  and  prepares  a 
narrative  report.  And  this  report  is 
then  usually  released  to  the  public. 

The  Coast  Guard  also  investigates  the 
more  serious  marine  accidents  and  dis- 
asters. A  district  investigation  or  a  ma- 
rine board  of  investigation  holds  hear- 
ings, subpenas  witnesses,  and  puts  to- 
gether reports  on  their  findings.  These 
reports  are  divided  Into  three  categories: 
findings  of  fact,  conclusions,  and  recom- 
mendations. 

Findings  of  fact  cover  the  points  on 
which  there  is  clear  evidence.  If  a 
master  of  a  vessel  is  seen  drinking,  this 
is  Included  In  the  findings  of  fact.  And 
these  findings  are  available  to  the  pub- 
lic after  final  action  on  the  investigation 
is  taken.  A  passenger  on  a  vessel  that 
goes  aground  or  sinks  at  sea  can  use 
these  findings  for  purposes  of  litigation. 

Investigators  also  report  conclusions. 
These  conclusions  are  not  necessarily 
based  on  concrete  proof,  but  may  involve 
a  Judgment  that  a  pilot  had  not  used 
proper  caution  in  docking  his  ship.  And 
they  are  not  available  to  the  public  be- 
cause in  general,  they  are  not  held  to  be 
sufficiently  probative.  They  are  invalu- 
able, however  in  pointing  up  problems 
connected  with  accidents  and  pinpoint- 
ing areas  for  future  study. 

Investigation  boards  also  make  a 
recommendation,  either  clearing  the  In- 
dividuals involved  of  any  responsibility 
or  recommending  a  penalty.  These 
recommendations  go  to  the  senior  Coast 
Guard  officer  in  the  district  or  to  the 
Commandant  who  then  takes  the  action 
that  is  warranted.  These  recommenda- 
tions are  not  made  available  to  the 
public. 

Similarly,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board's  final  accident  Investigation  re- 
port Is  Inadmissible  In  evidence  in  any 
liability  suit.  But  the  findings  of  fact 
that  their  various  investigation  commit- 
tees prepare.  Including  documents, 
photographs,  diagrams,  maps,  charts, 
personnel  training,  and  proficiency  rec- 
ords of  the  crew,  maintenance  records 
of  the  airplane  and  testimony  of  the  in- 
vestigation's witnesses  are  all  admissible 
as  evidence  to  the  courts. 

I  believe  that  we  should  take  advan- 
tage of  this  Coast  Guard  and  CAB  ex- 
perience and  insure  that  similar  pro- 
cedures   are    followed    in    Federal    or 
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federally  sponsored  traffic  accident  in- 
vestigations. 

I  agree,  however,  that  not  all  the 
material  prepared  by  Federal  accident 
Investigators  should  be  used  in  the  courts. 
Matters  of  opinion,  judgments,  and  con- 
clusions that  go  beyond  the  facts  in  a 
case,  should  be  excluded  from  evidence. 
For  example,  an  Investigator  may  be  able 
to  guess  what  catised  an  accident,  rfe 
may  know  that  the  brakes  on  a  car  were 
defective  but  he  may  not  be  able  to 
prove  that  better  brakes  would  have  pre- 
vented an  accident.  He  may  suspect  that 
the  particular  steering  mechanism  was 
defective  because  of  his  experience  with 
other  cars  of  the  same  model,  but  he  may 
not  be  able  to  prove  this  suspicion.  And 
each  one  of  these  opinions  and  guesses 
may  provide  an  invaluable  lead  to  the 
future  solution  of  this  type  of  accident. 

It  Is  Important,  therefore,  not  to  limit 
the  investigator  to  recording  only  those 
points  which  can  stand  up  in  the  courts. 
A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  his 
findings  and  his  opinions  and  recommen- 
dations. And  this  amendment  is  drawn 
to  preserve  this  distinction. 

The  Federal  traffic  accident  investiga- 
tor should  also  be  protected  from  having 
to  appear  In  court  to  testify  on  each 
accident  that  he  has  studied.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  a  major  portion  of  his  time 
might  be  taken  up  in  testifying  before 
the  comts,  not  only  on  matters  on  fact 
but  on  matters  of  opinion  and  as  an  ex- 
pert witness. 

As  I  understand  S.  3005  as  currently 
drafted,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion can  exercise  its  discretion  in  author- 
izing its  investigators  to  appear  in  court. 
I  believe  that  the  practices  presently  fol- 
lowed by  other  Government  agencies  on 
this  matter  should  be  adopted  and  that 
traffic  accident  Investigators  should  be 
permitted  to  testify  on  matters  of  fact 
in  those  cases  where  the  records  of  the 
investigation  did  not  make  the  facts 
completely  clear. 

It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that 
the  Traffic  Safety  Act  should  require 
that  investigators  be  available  to  testify 
in  any  cases  where  their  reports  are  in- 
troduced In  evidence.  This  would  mean 
that  the  lawyers  for  the  defendant  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  confront  the  in- 
vestigator. I  hope  that  the  Commerce 
Committee  will  consider  the  merits  of 
this  suggestion  in  reviewing  the  bill. 

I  also  wish  to  emphasize  that  this 
amendment  is  not  designed  to  change  the 
rules  of  evidence  for  the  State  courts. 
They,  of  course,  have  the  choice  as  to 
what  they  permit  to  be  introduced  as 
evidence.  This  amendment  is  rather 
designed  to  Insure  that  all  factual  ma- 
terial from  traffic  accident  Investigations 
is  made  available  for  such  use  as  the 
State  agencies  and  courts  wish  to  make 
of  it. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  would 
Improve  the  Traffic  Safety  Act.  For  it 
insures  that  the  information  collected 
by  the  Federal  Government  is  generally 
available  to  every  individual. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  548)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  SALARY  ACT 
OP   1966— AMENDMENTS 

AitaXTDUXtm    M08.    848    AKD    SSO 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  last  week  the  House  passed 
H.R.  14122— the  1966  salary  increase  bill. 
Today  I  wish  to  discuss  two  sections  of 
this  bill,  both  of  which  in  my  opinion 
should  be  eliminated. 

These  two  sections  are  In  reality  pri- 
vate bills  designed  for  the  special  bene- 
fit of  two  members  of  the  Great  Society, 
both  former  Members  of  Congress.  If 
any  others  are  affected  I  have  so  far  been 
unable  to  find  them. 

Under  this  bill  as  it  psissed  the  House 
one  man  will  have  the  effective  date  of 
his  retirement  pasmaents  advanced  5 
years  and  9  months,  thereby  giving  him 
an  additional  retirement  benefit  of 
$90,528,  while  under  another  section  of 
the  bill  one  man  will  have  his  retirement 
benefits  boosted  from  $19,212  to  $27,648, 
representing  an  armual  increase  of 
$8,436  per  year. 

Section  6(f)  as  far  as  I  can  determine 
would  affect  but  one  man  In  the  United 
States,  a  former  Member  of  Congress, 
the  Honorable  Frank  E.  Smith,  presently 
serving  as  the  Director  of  the  TV  A. 

The  present  law  limits  Mr.  Smith's 
eUglbllity  to  deferred  annuity  benefits 
until  February  21,  1978,  when  he  reaches 
the  age  of  60.  Under  present  law  at  that 
time  he  wlU  be  eUgible  for  annual  re- 
tirement benefits  of  $15,672  per  year. 

Section  6(f)  of  H.R.  14122  advances 
the  date  of  his  eligibility  for  retirement 
by  5  years  and  S  months,  to  May  19, 
1972,  the  date  following  expiration  of 
his  term  of  office,  and  at  the  same  time 
raises  his  annual  retirement  benefits  by 
$72  per  year,  or  to  $15,744  annually. 

The  5  years  and  9  months  of  extra  re- 
tirement benefits  which  Mr.  Smith  will 
collect  as  the  result  of  this  advanced  ef- 
fective date  total  $90,528. 

The  second  section  which  I  am  dis- 
cussing Is  section  505(a)  which  likewise 
affects  but  one  man — another  member  of 
the  Great  Society  and  a  former  Member 
of  Congress,  the  Honorable  Paul  J.  Kil- 
day,  presently  serving  as  a  judge  of  the 
Court  of  the  U.S.  Military  Appeals. 

Under  the  present  law  Judge  Kllday 
upon  retirement  would  be  eligible  to 
receive  a  pension  totaling  $19,212  an- 
nually. Assuming  he  completes  his  term, 
which  expires  on  May  1,  1976,  section 
505(a)  as  It  passed  the  House  would 
boost  his  annual  retirement  benefits  from 
$19,212  as  provided  under  present  law 
to  a  grand  total  of  $27,648  annually,  or 
an  increase  of  $8,436  per  year. 

H.R.  14122  has  already  passed  the 
House  by  an  overwhelming  majority  and 
has  been  hailed  by  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration as  a  great  forward  step  under 
the  Great  Society,  and  much  ballyhoo 
has  been  heard  as  to  how  this  bill  fits 
the  President's  guidelines  of  3.2  percent. 

What  guidelines,  and  who  does  the 
Great  Society  think  it  is  kidding?  Who 
said  that  this  Great  Society  Is  not  fight- 
ing its  war  against  poverty — at  least  as 
far  as  some  of  its  own  hierarchy  are 
concerned? 

While  I  am  ad\-ised  that  both  of  these 
amendments  as  drafted  would  apply  to 


any  other  former  Member  of  Congress 
meeting  the  requirements;  nevertheless, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  detertoine 
these  are  the  only  two  men  who  are  in 
any  way  affected.  Should  it  later  de- 
velop that  others  may  be  affected,  it  is 
still  vsTong. 

Here  we  find  nearly  two  pages  of  an 
administration  bill  designed  for  the  spe- 
cific benefit  of  two  members  of  the 
Great  Society  whose  average  increase  in 
benefits  is  approximately  40  percent. 

At  this  time  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  a  letter  dated  April  15,  1966, 
signed  by  Mr.  Andrew  E.  Ruddock,  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Retirement  and 
Insurance,  Civil  Service  Commission, 
confirming  the  statistics  of  my  state- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.    Civil    Sexticx    Oommibsion, 
BUKXAU  OF  RrrnuEitK>rr  and  In- 
BtniAi«ci:, 
Washington,  D.C..  ApHl  IS,  1968. 
Hon.  JOHN  J.  WnxiAMB, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Wh-Uams:  TWb  will  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  letter  of  AprU  7 
Inquiring  about  the  effect  of  certain  provi- 
sions of  KM.  14122  on  the  retirement  right* 
of  former  Congreesmen  Frank  E.  Smith  and 
Paul  J.  Kilday.  The  Information  In  thla  let- 
ter Is  in  response  to  your  specific  request  and 
is  for  your  official  use  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
greea. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  section  6(f) 
of  the  CivU  Service  Retirement  Act  would 
have  the  effect  of  conferring  title  to  an  im- 
mediate Eomulty  computed  under  the  Mem- 
ber of  CongresB  formula  on  the  Honorable 
Prank  E.  Smith  upon  expiration  of  his  term 
of  office  &B  Director  of  TVA.  Current  law 
limits  his  eligibility  to  a  deferred  annuity 
benefit  commencing  at  age  60.  Under  cur- 
rent law  he  will  receive  about  $1,306  a  month 
commencing  February  21,  1978.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  would  provide  him  with 
a  monthly  benefit  of  about  $1,312  commenc- 
ing May  19,  1972  (the  day  foUowlng  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  office) . 

Present  law  limits  Judge  KUday's  annuity 
benefit  to  80  percent  of  the  $22,5(X)  yearly 
salary  In  effect  when  he  left  Congress.  Sec- 
tion 506(8)  of  H.R.  14122  amends  the  law  to 
limit  the  basic  anniUty  benefit  to  80  percent 
of  final  pay  received — now  $33,000— for  his 
service  performed  after  leaving  Congress,  as 
a  Judge  of  the  U.S.  (3ourt  of  Military  Appeal*. 

If  Judge  Kilday  completes  his  term  which 
expires  on  May  1,  1976,  his  rate  of  annuity 
under  present  law  will  be  about  11,601  a 
month.  Section  606(a)  of  HJl.  14123  would 
provide  him  an  annuity  of  about  $2,304  a 
month. 

Both  amendments  will  also  apply  to  any 
other  former  Members  of  Congress  meeting 
the  requirements  provided  therein. 
Sincerely  yours, 

AnDRrw  E.  Rttddock. 

Director. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  now 
send  to  the  desk  two  amendments,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  delete  both  of 
these  sections  from  the  bill,  and  I  ask 
that  they  be  referred  to  the  Post  Office 
and  CMl  Service  Committee,  which  is 
handling  this  legislation.  I  hope  the 
Senate  committee  will  adopt  both  of 
these  amendments  before  reporting  the 
bill;  however,  if  not,  the  amendments 
will  be  resubmitted  when  this  measure 
is  before  the  Senate  for  its  consideration. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  amendments  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  amendments  iNos.  549  and  550' 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
omce  and  Civil  Service. 


ADDITIONAL         COSPONSORS         OP 
BILLS     RESOLUTION.    AND    JOINT 

RESOLUTION 

Mr  PROL"r\'  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Conriecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicorr:  be  listed  as  a  'josponsor  of  the 
bill  'S  2402..I  to  promote  the  detection 
of  phenylketonuria  ai;d  other  inborn 
errors  of  metabolism  leading  to  mental 
retardation  or  physical  defects,  at  the 
next  prinlinti  of  the  bill 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  i.s  so  ordered 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Mr. 
Pre.^ident  I  a.k  unanimous  consent  that 
dt  'he  n.^xt  printint;  of  S.  1592.  the  bill 
tvi  reuulace  the  mail  order  sale  of  flre- 
arm.■^  the  names  of  the  distinguished 
y-t'ii'dtijii  from  Hawaii  fMr.  Fonc]  and 
New  York  IMr.  JavitsI  be  added  as  co- 

Si>OIV':'irS. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection. It  IS  .s:)  ordered, 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President,  on 
April  5  I  intrixluced  a  resolution,  Senate 
Resolution  247.  deallne  with  the  possible 
preparation  of  a  movie  dealing  with  the 
history  and  operations  of  the  Senate, 
•A  h.ch  could  be  shown  to  visitors. 

Before  the  resolution  was  taken  from 
the  desk  last  Friday,  there  were  11  co- 
sponsors  listed  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Senator  Tower  and  Senator  Murphy 
may  be  added  to  that  list  at  the  next 
printing. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  IS  so  ordered 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr  RiBicorr',  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  Mr  Case:  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  joint  resolution  'S  J.  Res. 
130'  to  provide  for  the  designation  of  the 
week  of  May  8  to  May  14,  1966.  as  "Na- 
tional School  Safety  Patrol  Week."  when 
it  ts  ne.Kt  printed 

'Hie  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
ject.on.  It  is  so  ordered 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr  BURDICK  Mr  President,  the 
following'  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Ceci:  F  Pooie.  of  California  to  be  U.S. 
titiorney,  northern  district  of  CalLfomla,  for 
.i  lerm  of  4  years       i  Reappointment.) 

Jii.seph  F  Novalc.  of  Delaware,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal,  district  of  Delaware  for  a  term  of 
4  years,  vice  Edw.<ird  J    Hussey.  deceased. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  per- 
sons interested  in  these  nominations  to 


file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Wednesday,  April  27,  1966.  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearings  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  CONCERNINa  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  r)ending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Dan  M.  Douglas,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal,  western  district  of  Arkansas,  term 
of  4  years.     (Reappomtment.) 

Alfred  P.  Henderson,  of  Arkansas,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  eastern  district  of  Arkansas, 
term  of  4  years.     (Reappointment.) 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Wednesday,  April  27.  1966.  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  RETIRING 
AND  DISCIPLINING  UNFIT  FED- 
ERAL- JUDGES 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Ju- 
dicial Machinery,  I  wish  to  smnounce  that 
the  subcommittee's  second  day  of  hear- 
ings on  procedures  for  the  removal,  re- 
tirement, and  disciplining  of  unfit  Fed- 
eral judges  will  be  held  on  Monday,  May 
9,  1966,  at  10  a.m..  In  courtroom  No.  36. 
U.S.  Courthouse,  Foley  Square,  New  York 
City. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  de- 
termine what  removEd  and  disciplining 
procedures  are  in  effect  In  the  Judicial 
system  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
to  ascertain  how  effective  these  pro- 
cedures are  and  whether  they  might  be 
adapted  for  use  in  the  Federal  system. 
This  hearing  Is  the  first  of  several  that 
will  focus  on  the  removal,  retirement, 
and  disciplining  system  of  a  number  of 
the  States. 

Any  person  who  wlshgs  to  testify  In 
New  York  City  on  Ma^T,  or  who  desires 
to  submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in 
the  record,  should  communicate  with  the 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Ju- 
dicial Machinery,  room  6306,  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  April  20,  1966,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1938.  An  act  to  amend  the  Indian  Long- 
Term  Leasing  Act;  and 

S.  2729.  An  act  to  amend  section  4(c)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeee. 


AUTHORIZATION.  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT, FOR  RECEIPT  OP 
MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
AND  THE  HOUSE,  THE  SIGNING 
OF  ENROLLED  BILLS,  AND  THE 
FILING  OF  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  today  until 
noon,  Thursday,  April  21,  1966,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  from  the  House  of 
Representatives;  that  the  Vice  President 
or  the  President  pro  tempore  be  author- 
ized to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills ;  that  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
file  reports. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
THURSDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow,  Tliursday. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ANOTHER  BREAKTHROUGH- 
BILL  RUSSELL 

Mr.  JAVnS.  Mr.  President,  a  major 
event  in  the  Qght  for  civil  rights,  and  In 
the  life  of  a  man.  took  place  on  Monday, 
April  18 — Bill  Russell,  a  great  competi- 
tor, an  outstanding  individual,  and  a 
Negro,  was  named  as  coach  of  the  Boston 
Celtics  basketball  team. 

Mr.  Russell  becomes  the  first  Negro  to 
be  appointed  head  coach  of  a  major  pro- 
fessional athletic  team  in  any  sport.  The 
Russell  coaching  breakthrough  is  as  sig- 
nificant for  profevsslonal  athletics  and  for 
the  American  ethos  as  the  day  in  1947, 
when  Jackie  Robinson  became  the  first 
Negro  in  major  league  baseball. 

Mr.  Russell's  appointment  is,  above  all, 
a  tribute  to  himself  as  a  man.  He  has 
not  only  been  a  leader  on  the  basketball 
court,  but  an  active  partlclpwint  In  clvU 
rights  as  well.  It  Is  my  hope  that  his 
new  position  will  open  yet  another  door 
to  the  American  Negro. 

There  have  been  many  tributes  to  Mr. 
Russell  in  the  news  media.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord two  outstanding  tributes  which  were 
published  In  the  New  York  Times  of  April 
19  and  April  20. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Riicord,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  19,  196«] 

The  Breakthrotjoh 

(By  Arthur  Daley) 

Red  Auerbach  Interrupted  a  conversation 
with  a  visiting  reporter  as  BUI  Russell  ambled 
past  in  the  Boston  Celtics  dressing  room  the 
winter  before  last. 

"Why  don't  you  get  In  condition?"  growled 
Auerljach.  "Ail  you're  able  to  do  now  Is  play 
a  lousy  48  minutes." 

Since  pro  basketball  games  are  48  minutes 
In  duration,  the  artlflciallty  of  the  redhead's 
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pseudo  complaint  was  obvious.  Russell 
merely  grunted  and  grinned  admiringly  at 
Auerbach.  And  Auert>ach  grinned  admiring- 
ly at  Russell.  There  was  no  mistaking  the 
deep  rapport  between  the  men. 

That  rapport  took  on  new  significance  yes- 
terday. The  dynamic  Red  had  announced 
some  time  ago  that  he  was  retiring  as  Celtic 
coach  after  a  fantastically  successful  reign. 
Hence  speculation  was  widespread  atwut  thf' 
Identity  of  the  man  who  would  Inherit  his 
mantle.  Auerbach  ended  It  In  stunning 
fashion  by  naming  Russell  as  the  next  Celtic 
coach.  What  g^ves  this  move  such  extra  Im- 
pact Is  the  fact  that  Big  Bill  Is  a  Negro. 

THE    PIONEER 

This  makes  him  a  pioneer  ttecause  this  Is 
the  first  breakthrough  of  the  color  line.  No 
major  professional  team  In  any  spwrt  had 
ever  elevated  a  Negro  to  the  top  directional 
Job.  But  Russell  will  not  be  the  last.  In 
many  respects.  It  was  a  logical  advancement 
because  the  tall  master  of  defense  had  al- 
ready earned  the  profound  respect  of  every- 
one connected  with  the  game,  especially  his 
teammates  and  Auerbach. 

Although  their  relationship  embraced  mu- 
tual understanding  and  appreciation,  Rus- 
sell and  Auerbach  enjoy  a  strictly  profes- 
sional rapport.  Big  Bill  said  as  much  In  his 
recent  autobiography,  "Go  Up  for  Glory,"  as 
he  frankly  appraised  his  boss  as  the  greatest 
of  all  coaches,  the  only  one  he'd  ever  play 
for.    Then  he  added: 

"Yet.  we  are  not  particularly  friends.  No 
man  who  ever  has  played  for  Auerbach  has 
ever  been  close  to  him,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Bob  Cousy." 

When  Cousy  retired  and  Russell  became 
the  captain  of  the  team,  he  moved  so  easily 
and  gracefully  Into  the  role  that  his  promo- 
Uon  probably  will  be  Just  an  extension  of 
what  he  has  been  doing.  Since  Auerbach 
will  stay  on  as  general  manager  to  handle 
player  procurement,  and  the  manifold  other 
Jobs  the  p>osltlon  calls  for,  the  new  player- 
coach  need  concern  himself  only  with  floor 
direction.  He  Is  fully  familiar  with  the 
assignment. 

The  other  players  look  up  to  him  and  this 
Isn't  only  because  he's  6  feet  10  Inches  tall. 
He  embodies  the  Celtic  spirit  Just  as  Cousy 
did  before  him,  a  fierce  pride  In  the  team 
whereby  self-interest  Is  always  subordinated 
for  the  good  of  the  team  as  a  whole. 

Militant  on  the  subject  of  civil  rights  and 
occasionally  abrasive  because  of  his  out- 
spoken characteristics,  Russell  has  made  out- 
siders mad  at  him.  But,  In  the  tightly  knit 
family  of  a  pro  basketball  squad — this  Is  the 
tightest  knit  unit  of  any  sport — he ,  Is 
extremely  well  liked.  He  can  be  bright  and 
witty  off  the  court.  On  It,  though,  he  is  the 
type  of  player  that  the  other  Celtics  cannot 
help  but  admire. 

Only  K.  C.  Jones,  a  teammate  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  San  Francisco,  has  been  a  Celtic  as 
long  as  Bin  has.  So,  he  was  one  of  the  game's 
dominating  performers  when  the  others  en- 
listed In  the  ranks.  Even  at  the  age  of  32,  he 
stiu  Is  a  dominating  performer. 

DEFENSrVE     WONDEH 

In  a  way,  he  Is  a  self-made  star.  His  forte 
w.\s  defense  and  he  developed  the  art  to  a 
peak  such  as  no  one  else  has  come  close  to 
attaining.  He  has  been  such  a  terror  at  dis- 
rupting enemy  offensive  surges  with  his  re- 
bounding and  blocking  of  shots  that  the 
Celtic  attack  has  been  geared  around  him. 
Russell  gets  the  rebound  or  missed  shot. 
Zing.  And  the  Celtics  are  flashing  down- 
court  In  the  quick  break  that  has  been  the 
cornerstone  of  their  success. 

It  Is  possible  that  disintegration  has  begun 
to  reach  into  the  great  machine  Auerbach 
drove  with  such  Intensity  to  success  after 
success.  Some  of  the  parts  are  getting  worn 
by  age,  and  the  Celtics,  like  the  old  Yankees 
tbey  once  resembled,  no  longer  generate  fear 


In  the  opposition.    That  will  be  the  heaviest 
burden  Russell  will  be  asked  to  assume. 

Bill  once  said  that  he  never  wanted  to  be 
a  coach.  But  he  became  so  fascinated  by  the 
Idea  of  becoming  the  first  Negro  coach  In  a 
major  professional  sport,  that  he  could  not 
resist  the  chaUenge.  Maybe,  It's  part  of  the 
pride  that  lifted  him — and  the  Celtics — to 
greatness,  an  overwhelming  urge  to  be  best. 
It  even  Is  reflected  In  his  salary  as  a  player. 
It's  $100,001  per  annimi.  Why  the  extra 
buck?  Wilt  Chamberlain,  his  foremost  rival. 
Is  paid  $100,000. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  20,   1966] 

TKE     COACH 

Por  nearly  a  decade  Bill  Russell  of  the  Bos- 
ton Celtics  has  l>een  recognized  as  one  of  the 
greatest  players  in  professional  basketball. 
His  brUllant  defensive  play  and  his  gifts  as  a 
natural  team  leader  have  helped  the  Celtics 
to  win  eight  straight  championships. 

Against  this  background,  Russell's  appoint- 
ment as  coach  would  be  a  routine  promotion 
were  It  not  for  the  fact  that  he  Is  also  a  Negro. 
He  Is  the  first  of  his  race  to  serve  as  head 
coach  of  a  major  athletic  team  In  this  coun- 
try. But  he  will  not  be  unique  for  long. 
In  the  near  future,  professional  football  and 
baseball  teams  seem  certain  to  appoint  star 
Negro  players  as  managers. 

Without  the  skills  of  Negro  athletes,  the 
quality  of  play  in  professional  athletics  would 
have  sharply  declined  over  the  last  genera- 
tion; Negroes  make  up  half  the  players  In 
big-league  basketball  and  one-quarter  of 
those  In  baseball.  Por  them,  as  for  the  sons 
of  European  Immigrants  In  the  past,  sports 
have  proved  an  open  road  to  success  and 
personal  achievement  when  other  paths  were 
blocked.  The  success  of  Negroes  In  sports 
today  foreshadows  their  greater  triumphs  In 
business  and  the  professions  tomorrow  as  the 
color  line  crumbles  everywhere. 

For  Bill  Russell,  this  appointment  is  both 
an  expression  of  confidence  In  demonstrated 
leadership  abilities  and  an  exciting  opportu- 
nity. Basketball  fans  long  ago  ceased  to 
think  of  his  race  and  Instead  marveled  at 
his  talents  and  quick  Judgment.  The  same 
kind  of  disinterested  admiration  will  not  at- 
tend his  p>erf  ormance  as  coach. 


FOUR  OUT  OF  FIVE  NEEDY  CHIL- 
DREN LEFT  OUT  OF  ADMINISTRA- 
TION'S SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  received  hundreds  of  letters  over 
the  past  few  weeks  objecting  to  the  ad- 
ministration's plans  to  redirect  the  school 
lunch  and  special  milk  programs  to  the 
needy.  As  I  have  indicated  many  times 
before  on  this  floor  the  school  milk  cut 
of  80  percent  would  limit  the  benefits 
of  the  program  to  a  mere  3  million  chil- 
dren— 1  million  of  whom  would  receive 
free  milk  after  qualifying  under  some 
sort  of  a  means  test.  This  doesn't  begin 
to  take  care  of  the  approximately  5  mil- 
lion children  in  oior  Nation's  schools 
whose  parents  have  incomes  of  less  than 
$2,000  a  year. 

Many  of  these  letters  from  my  con- 
stituents as  well  as  teachers  and  parents 
in  other  States  raise  one  question  that 
is  extremely  dUBcult  to  answer  in  my 
estimation.  The  basic  question  is  "why 
must  we  economize  here  at  the  expense 
of  our  children's  health.  There  are  so 
many  other  areas  where  we  could  prac- 
tice economy." 

Coupled  with  this  reaction  to  the  pro- 
posed cut  Is  a  growing  resentment 
against    the    administration    for    em- 


phasizing assistance  to  the  poor  at  the 
expjense  of  children  from  families  that 
are  a  little  more  fortunate.  I  regret 
this  resentment.  I  feel  that  it  is  most 
disturbing.  However,  I  am  afraid  that 
it  will  become  more  widespread  if  the 
new  program  is  Implemented. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  line  will  have 
to  be  drawn  between  those  who  receive 
free  milk  and  those  who  have  to  pay 
the  full  cost  of  a  half  pint.  There  will 
be  no  shades  of  grey.  The  child  will  re- 
ceive full  Federal  supprort  or  no  Federal 
support.  Many  families  will  feel  that 
they  are  being  discriminated  against  be- 
cause they  happen  to  make  just  a  bit 
more  a  year  than  families  whose  chil- 
dren qualify  for  free  milk.  In  other 
words  by  reorienting  the  program  to  the 
poor  alone  we  run  the  very  serious  risk 
of  emphasizing  class  differences  and  an- 
tagonisms. This  could  literally  destroy 
the  fffogram. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
two  letters  from  constituents  which  raise 
Interesting  points  I  have  not  touched 
upon  during  my  daily  talks  on  the  school 
milk  program.  The  writer  of  the  first 
letter  asks: 

While  a  typical  businessman  may  take  a 
customer  to  lunch,  share  a  cocktaU  with  him, 
then  feast  on  exotic  food,  deductible  as  a 
business  exp>ense,  and  therefore  redeductlble 
from  company  profits  which  are  federally 
taxed,  don't  you  think  it's  rather  plcayunlsh 
to  Jeopardize  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
food  for  kids  who  need  It  much  more  than 
you  or  I? 

The  second  letter  states: 

We  simply  cannot  understand  how  our 
Government  could  even  consider  anything  of 
this  natiu-e.  In  one  breath  they  Implore  peo- 
ple to  be  Interested  In  the  phj^lcal  develop- 
ment of  our  children,  the  future  cltlzeiu  and 
protectors  of  our  country  and  way  of  life,  and 
In  the  next  breath  they  prop>ose  this  cutback 
which  affects  health  and  nutrition  of  our 
children. 

Mr.  President,  these  two  letters  illus- 
trate the  articulate  and  deeply  felt  con- 
cern my  constitutents  are  expressing  over 
the  school  lunch  and  school  milk  cutback 
proposals.  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that 
Congress  will  heed  this  concern. 


UNFAIR  CONDEMNATION  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA  COUNTIES  UNDER  1965 
VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  In  the  last 
4  months.  14  North  Carolina  counties 
have  been  added  to  the  list  of  North 
Carolina  counties  which  have  been  arbl- 
trai-lly  condemned  by  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  Since  August  of  last  year, 
literacy  tests  have  been  suspended  in  40 
counties  in  North  Carolina  by  the  arti- 
ficial provisions  of  that  act  of  Congress. 

These  counties  were  added  after  a  spe- 
cial census  was  conducted  b>'  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Census  in  so-called  borderline 
counties. 

The  proponents  of  this  legislation  led 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  to  believe  that 
the  intended  purpose  of  this  act  was  to 
enforce  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. Instead  it  has  become  a  weap- 
on to  p)enalize  counties  by  manipulating 
statistics  which  have  heretofore  proved 
to  be  unreliable  in  reaching  any  conclu- 
sion with  respject  to  the  question  of  voter 
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discriminalior..  In  recent  monihs.  I  have 
remained  sUent  on  this  matter  pending 
an  opportunity  to  observe  the  action 
taJcen  by  the  Justice  Department  In 
North  Ca'-oUna,  No  FederaJ  examiners 
have  been  sent  to  North  Carolina  because 
it  IS  clear  there  is  no  need  for  them.  But 
an  unjustified  stlEjma  hi5  attached  to  al- 
most half  of  our  counties 

In  past  weeks,  I  have  been  in  c  mmu- 
nlcatlon  with  the  North  Carolina  county 
boards  of  election  chairmen  I  have  re- 
ceived evidence  from  them  thxu  the  regis- 
tration and  voting  laws  of  North  Caro- 
lina are  administered  fairly  and  without 
ret?aid  to  race  or  color  I  have  learned 
that  in  many  counties  the  number  of  per- 
sons registered  and  y-oUnf?  fell  below  the 
50 -percent  mark  not  because  they  were 
uncoI^stltutlonally  denied  the  right  to 
vote,  but  merely  because  they  were  mili- 
tary personnel,  college  students  or  In- 
mates of  mental  or  penal  institutions 
who  would  be  inellRible  to  vote  in  these 
counties  under  any  circumstances  A 
further  anal.vsis  of  the  evidence  reveals 
that  there  were  large  numbers  of  people 
in  these  counties  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  both  Presidential  candidates  smd 
elected  not  to  vote  foi'  either  of  them. 

I  make  reference  to  the  followlne  com- 
ments by  some  of  the  county  chairmen 
which  are  representative 

Chairman  O  D  EUllott.  Jr  ,  Beaufort 
County,  wrote: 

It.  is  well  known  that  being  able  to  vote  Is 
a  privilege  of  clUzenslilp,  and  equally  well 
kntiwn  that  no  one  is  required  to  register  and 
vf.  :.e  Willie  our  county  has  never  attempted 
:<)  force  anyone  to  register  and  vote,  there 
have  been  no  known  Incidents  of  anyone 
ha-.'.ng  been  denied  the  right  to  register  and 
vote  where  eligible,  certainly  not  'or  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years.  It  Is  a  grave  in- 
justice that  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
has  penalized  Beaufort  County  because  an 
arbitrary  percentage  of  the  adult  population 
has  m  t  availed  itself  to  the  privilege  Of 
vo;;nt;  ;::  e>c';oiiK 

In  those  counties  In  which  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  have  ap- 
plied, evidence  of  good  faltli  and  cooper- 
ation is  indicated  In  a  letter  from  Chair- 
man L,  B  HoUowell,  Jr..  Gaston  County, 
when  he  said 

Sm'-e  It  has  been  determined  thAt  Gaston 
C<.i}nty  fails  within  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
Oftston  County  will  comply  in  every  reepect 
with  tae  act 

111   reference  to  the  erroiieous  Inclu- 
sion of  various  groups  of  people.  Chair- . 
man  O    T    Marsliburn.  Onslow  County, 
pointed  out: 

Included  in  our  population  are  many  thou- 
sands of  military  personnel  and  other  per- 
sons of  a  similar  transient  status  who  are 
residing  within  Onslow  County  by  reason  of 
military  orders  or  otherwise,  and  do  not 
qualify  as  b<jna  fide  citizens  for  the  purpose 
of  registering  to  vote 

I  would  like  to  remind  Senators  that 
Camp  Lejeune,  the  world  s  largest  Ma- 
rine base.  Ls  located  in  Onslow  County. 

Many  county  chairmen  hastened  to 
add  that  ciuring  recent  years  they  had 
not  received  a  single  complaint  concern- 
ing registration  or  voting  by  anyone  re- 
siding within  their  respective  counties. 
They  assured  me  that  If  an  incident  of 
this  nature  did  occur,  the  necessary  ac- 


tion to  correct  the  condition  would  be 
instigated  immediately. 

Notwithstanding  the  suspension  of  the 
literacy  tests,  which  is  a  very  simple  test 
consisting  of  the  writing  of  a  few  lines 
selected  from  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  the  number  of 
persons  seeking  to  register  since  suspen- 
sion has  been  relatively  small. 

I  have  been  gratified  to  learn  more  of 
the  Interest  of  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  their  constitutional  privilege  to 
vote.  I  was  extremely  Impressed  by  the 
comments  of  Chairman  West  W.  Byrum 
in  this  respect.    He  said : 

People  In  our  county  and  all  other  coun- 
ties have  the  privilege  and  the  duty  to  vote, 
but  If  this  privilege  Is  not  exercised  because 
of  Indifference,  then  I  think  that  we  are 
being  ml8)udged.  I  have  always  thought 
that  this  great  country  of  oun  is  judged  on 
fact  and  not  presumptions.  The  ballot  box 
is  a  symbol  of  democracy  and  Its  use  or  non- 
use  rests  solely  with  the  Individuals  who 
have  the  right  to  exercise  this  privilege. 

Many  county  chairmen  Indicated 
surprise  suid  dismay  that  their  county 
should  be  considered  ais  one  which  prac- 
tices discrimination  in  the  use  or  the 
application  of  literacy  tests.  I  share 
their  surprise  and  consternation — par- 
ticularly, for  example,  in  the  case  of 
Vance  Coimty.  I  would  like  Senators  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  response 
of  Chairman  George  T.  Blackburn. 
Aside  from  an  excellent  explanation  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  entire  electoral 
process,  he  illustrates  quite  cleatly  the 
arUflclaUty  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
He  stated  that  the  percentage  of  voters 
in  the  1965  general  election  "was  only 
slightly  less  than  the  required  50  per- 
cent— the  actual  percentage  being  49.29. 
It  appears  that  we  are  only  seven-tenths 
of  1  percent  in  violation  of  the  Federal 
Ctovemment's  formula  and  by  this  meas- 
urement I  suppose  we  are  regarded  as 
only  slightly  discriminatory." 

An  absence  of  discrimination  and  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  were  best  Illustrated 
In  the  report  fo  Chairman  F.  E.  Wallace, 
Jr..  of  the  Lenoir  County  Board  of  Elec- 
tions. He  included  affidavits  of  Mrs. 
Alice  P.  Hannibal  and  Mr.  George  B. 
Lane,  who  he  described  as  "two  of  our 
best  known,  most  active,  and  respected 
Negro  citizens."  Each  gave  a  brief  state- 
ment of  their  views  on  the  registration 
procedures  in  Lenoir  County.  Mrs.  Han- 
nibal stated  "that  she  has  taken  an 
.  active  part  in  local  politics  and  has 
served  as  an  elected  member  of  the  City 
Coimcil  for  the  City  of  Kinston;  that  she 
takes  an  active  part  In  working  with  the 
citizens  of  the  community  in  becoming 
registered  to  vote  and  has  personally  ob- 
served the  registration  of  voters  during 
all  the  registration  periods  In  Lenoir 
County  for  at  least  the  past  6  years;  and 
that  the  registration  officials  of  Lenoir 
County.  N.C.,  have,  in  her  opinion,  ad- 
ministered the  registration  requirements 
in  a  fair  and  Impartial  manner  and  have 
not  dL«x:riminated  against  any  person  or 
group  because  of  race  or  other  cause." 
Accordingly,  Mi".  George  B.  Lane 
stated  "that  he  has  never  heard  of  any 
attempt  by  registration  officials  to 
refuse,  delay  or  discriminate  in  the  reg- 
Istratlwi  of  voters  due- to  race  or  creed 


or  for  any  other  cause;  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  registration  of  voters  and 
the  conduct  of  elections  have  been 
openly  and  clearly  administered." 

Mr.  President,  notwithstanding  the 
uncontrovertible  evidence  I  have  Just 
cited,  the  head  count  of  those  whose 
"usual  place  of  residence"  is  one  of  these 
40  coimties  shows  that  there  is  "dis- 
crimination" within  the  statutory  defini- 
tion. I  think  it  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
in  several  of  these  counties  civil  rights 
leaders  have  unequivocally  stated  that 
there  is  no  discrimination  whatsoever. 
Two  such  counties  are  Guilford  and 
Wake. 

In  Guilford  County,  now  covered  by 
the  act,  more  than  50  percent  of  the  adult 
population  actually  voted  on  November 
3,  1964.  Simply  because  some  of  these 
voters  elected  not  to  vote  for  either  of 
the  two  presidential  candidates,  Guilford 
Coimty  is  now  designated  as  practicing 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race. 

A  second  county,  Wake,  is  also  now 
included  as  a  result  of  the  special  census 
because  in  the  tabulation  of  these  per- 
sons whose  "usual  place  of  residence"  is 
Wake  County,  inmates  of  the  State  prison 
smd  patients  of  Dorothea  Dlx  Memorial 
Hospital,  a  hospital  for  the  mentally  ill, 
were  also  included. 

The  rationale  of  these  inclusions  con- 
tinues to  amsize  me.  Furthermore .  I 
think  it  is  important  that  the  Congress, 
the  administration  and  the  American 
people  be  made  more  aware  of  the  facts 
concerning  our  voting  practices  than  Is 
evident  from  the  condemnation  of  these 
40  counties.  I  have  come  to  understand 
that  it  is  not  the  suspension  of  the  liter- 
acy tests  which  has  troubled  the  State 
and  county  officials  who  would  ordinarily 
administer  them.  On  the  contrary,  the 
stigma,  which  attends  the  penalties  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  has  been  received 
by  the  people  of  North  Carolina  as  an 
unwarranted  Insult  to  their  integrity  and 
their  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  written  to  the 
Attorney  General  in  this  matter  appris- 
ing him  of  my  position  and  soliciting  his 
careful  consideration  to  the  evidence 
submitted  to  me  by  the  county  chairmen 
and  forwarded  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  recent  letter  to 
Attorney  General  Katzenbach  and  the 
responses  to  my  Inquiries  to  the  county 
board  of  elections  chairman  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.   Senate,   CoMMimE   on   thk 
Judiciary.      SrrBcoMMiTTKE      on 

CONSTTTDTIONAL    RIGHTS, 

April  20.  1966. 
Hon.  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Mr.   Attornet   General:    On  March 
29,  there  was  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister  a   list   of    10   North   CaroUna   countle? 
which  were  designated  by  the  Director  of  th 
Bureau  of  the  Census  as  falling  within  tbe 
sanctions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
These  additions  brought  the  number  of  North 
CaroUna  counties  In  which  literacy  tests  are 
now  suspended  to  40. 
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Believing  these  Inclusions  were  unwar- 
ranted In  light  of  my  understanding  of  vot- 
ing procedures  In  North  Carolina,  I  have 
asked  the  chairmen  of  the  North  Carolina 
County  Boards  of  Election  In  each  of  these  40 
counties  for  Information  pertaining  to  voting 
practices  In  their  respective  counties. 

The  Initial  responses  to  my  letter  have 
convinced  me  that  the  application  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  to  these  counties  Is  arbi- 
trary, artificial,  and  contrary  to  the  purpose 
of  that  act.  Public  Iaw  89-110  Is  Intended 
to  "enforce  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution" by  Insuring  an  absence  of  discrim- 
ination In  voting  procedures.  It  Is  not  in- 
tended to  penalize  cctmtles  by  manipulating 
statistics  which  have  heretofore  proved  to 
be  unreliable  In  reaching  any  conclusion  In 
this  matter. 

I  am  enclosing  copies  of  those  letters  I  have 
received  from  the  county  chairmen  and  trust 
you  will  give  careful  consideration  to  their 
statements  as  well  as  those  of  civil  rights 
leaders  In  the  res(>ectlve  communities.  In 
the  event  that  one  or  more  of  these  counties 
seeks  to  remove  the  stigma  imposed  upon  it 
by  this  recent  condemnation,  and  after  you 
have  examined  the  evidence.  I  anticipate  that 
you  win  consent  to  the  entry  of  judgment 
pursuant  to  section  4(a)  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965. 

With  all  kind  wishes,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 

Chairman. 

Vance  Countt  Board  or  Elections, 

Henderson,  N.C.  April  14,  1966. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervtn,  Jr.T 
U.S.  Senator,  j 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  I  sincerely  appreciate 
your  letter  of  March  31,  1966,  regarding  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  and  fully  share 
the  thoughts  and  opinions  you  expressed. 
To  regard  the  question  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion as  It  might  relate  to  voters'  rights  In 
North  Carolina  or  any  county  in  this  State 
from  a  purely  statistical  standpoint  is  totally 
unrealistic.  Our  board  of  elections,  of  which 
I  have  been  chairman  since  March  1958,  has 
never  used  the  literacy  test  for  the  purpose 
of  denying  any  citizen  the  right  to  vote 
because  of  race,  color,  or  otherwise.  In  ad- 
ministering this  test,  we  have  used  reason- 
able standards  appUed  equally  and  Impar- 
tially to  all  races.  The  philosophy  of  our 
election  board  Is  that  the  entire  electoral 
process  belongs  to  the  people  and  within  the 
scope  of  our  election  laws  should  express  the 
people's  will  in  a  full  and  ample  manner  as 
possible.  During  my  tenure  of  office,  no  one 
of  any  race  has  ever  complained  to  my 
hoard  of  either  the  use  or  the  application 
of  literacy  tests  during  the  time  It  was  being 
administered. 

In  fact,  we  have  always  enjoyed  harmo- 
nious relations  with  the  colored  leaders  and 
citizens  of  Vance  County  from  every  walk  of 
life  regardless  of  the  strife  and  turmoil  en- 
gendered In  other  parte  of  our  Nation,  which, 
for  the  most  part  has  been  a  source  of  em- 
barrassment to  us  all.  We  were,  therefore, 
both  surprised  and  dismayed  In  view  of  what 
we  considered  to  be  an  excellent  record  In 
this  area  of  our  operations,  to  be  statis- 
tically proscribed  by  the  Federal  Government 
without  notice,  hearing,  or  initial  means  of 
equitable  process,  except  for  a  letter  from  oiu- 
US.  Attorney  General  advising  us  of  our 
present  lowly  stattis. 

My  personal  brtlef  on  the  point  of  the 
desirability  of  Uteracy  tests  is  that  the  politi- 
cal Issues  of  the  day  are  of  such  complexity 
and  magnitude,  that  only  an  Informed,  ad- 
Wsed.  Intellectually  ciu^ous  and  literate  elec- 
torate can  possibly  cast  votes  of  any  value 
In  guiding  and  shaping  the  destiny  of  our 
great  Nation. 

Here  in  Vance  County  Just  before  the  1964 
general  election,  we  had  a  new  countywlde 


registration.  The  1960  Federal  Census 
showed  11,006  white  cltUsens  and  6,520  colored 
citizens  for  a  total  of  17,525  persons  to  be 
of  voting  age.  Of  that  number,  we  registered 
10,171  voters  as  of  November  2,  1965.  or  73 
percent  of  the  white  electorate  and  34  per- 
cent of  the  Negro.  Our  total  registration 
of  all  persons  of  voting  age  being  well  over 
50  percent.  In  the  1964  general  election 
8,638  registered  voters  went  to  the  i>olls  and 
cast  their  votes.  As  you  vsrlU  observe,  this 
was  only  slightly  less  than  the  reqiiired  50 
percent,  the  acttial  percentage  being  49.29. 
It  appears  that  we  are  only  7/10  of  1  percent 
(.0071)  in  violation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's formula  and  by  this  measurement  I 
suppose  we  are  regarded  as  only  slightly  dis- 
criminatory. 

During  our  registration  period  preceding 
the  1964  election,  all  qualified  voters  had 
ample  opportunity  to  register  and  the  traf- 
fic was  never  more  than  could  be  comfort- 
ably handled  by  our  registrars.  F'urther,  in 
the  1964  election  more  than  80  percent  of 
our  registered  voters  went  to  the  i>olls  which, 
I  believe,  is  well  above  our  national  average. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  how  a  county 
board  of  elections  can  In  any  way  be  held 
responsible  for  the  size  of  the  vote  In  any 
given  election.  The  problem  of  voter  apathy 
would  seem  to  He  within  the  province  of  the 
reef)ectlve  Democratic  and  Republican  Ex- 
ecutive Committees  and  the  usual  citizens' 
voter  groups.  We  do  not  feel  that  it  is  the 
legitimate  function  of  our  board  to  actively 
solicit  our  citizens  to  either  register  or  vote 
since  this  would  most  assxu-edly  violate  the 
existing  nonpartisan  concepts  under  which 
our  board  operates  and  wotild  probably  re- 
sult In  political  chaos  destroying  public  con- 
fidence in  the  election  process  which  I  feel 


should  be  avoided  at  all  costs.  All  we  can 
actually  do  Is  to  make  these  privileges  avail- 
able. 

We  understand,  and  have  been  advised  by 
our  State  board  of  elections  of  the  methods 
to  be  followed  in  attempting  to  remove  our- 
selves frcma  the  arbitrary  ruling  of  the  At- 
torney General.  However,  this  would,  at 
beet,  be  burdensome  and  time  consuming 
to  our  boani  and  of  considerable  expense 
for  Vance  County  to  undertake.  F^irther. 
those  making  the  decisions  on  this  question 
are  so  remote  geographically,  and  perhaps 
philosophically,  from  Vance  County  that 
the  prospects  of  success  appear  to  be  un- 
likely; especially  when  one  considers  the 
number  of  Northern  States  prominent  in 
civil  rights  aflalrs  also  on  the  roll.  I,  there- 
fore, have  hesitated  to  recommend  to  our 
county  commissioners  that^  we  follow  this 
tenuous  path. 

We  all  applaud  the  strenuous  and  unfail- 
ing efforts  which  you  have  made  to  remedy 
what  you  have  very  accurately  characterized 
as  the  "artificial  and  arbitrary  provisions  of 
the  Voters  Rights  Act  of  1965."  I  would 
appreciate  having  whatever  recommenda- 
tions you  might  make  to  our  board  on  this 
matter,  and  assure  you  that  if  It  lies  within 
our  means  to  do  so,  we  will  act  upon  your 
advice  which  I  have  always  found  to  be 
sound  and  In  the  best  interests  of  all 
concerned. 

You,  of  course,  have  my  i>ermlsslon  to 
Insert  this  letter  In  the  Congressional  Rxc- 
ord  or  to  make  such  other  use  of  it  as  in 
your  Judgment  you  may  desire. 

With  higher  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

George  T.  BLACKBrmN, 
Chairman,    Vance    County    Board    Of 
Elections. 


U.S.  Census 


County 


OS.  New  Hanover 

66.  NorthamptOD. 

67.  Onslow 

68.  Orange 

69.  Pamlico 

70.  PasQuotank... 

71.  Pender ... 

72.  Perqulmann  .. 

73.  Person 

74.  PiU 

75.  Pollc 

76.  Randolph 

77.  Rictimond 

78.  Robeson 

79.  Rockingham.. 

80.  Rowan 

81.  Rutlierford 

82.  Sampson 

83.  Scotland 

84.  Stanly 

85.  Stokes 

86.  Surry 

87.  Swain.- -. 

88.  Transvlvanla. 

89.  T\-TTeU 

90.  Union 

91.  Vance 

92.  Wake 

93.  Warren 

94.  Washmgton 

9.5.  Watauga 

96.  Wayne 

97.  Wllkea 


VotM 

cast  for 

President, 

1964 


24,724 

6.233 

9,726 

14,991 

2,900 

6,649 

5,166 

2.399 

8.902 

16,466 

6.782 

24.377 

11,639 

17,887 

20,495 

29,738 

16,656 

15, 701 

6.073 

16,856 

9,662 

17,780 

3,828 

8,030 

1.370 

11.437 

8.638 

64,196 

4,758 

3,649 

7,963 

17,346 

20,190 


Population  of  voting  age,  1960 


Total 


42,210 

18.482 

S9,00S 

24.363 

6,301 

14,346 

9,716 

5,110 

14.221 

36,196 

6.870 

86.068 

21,533 

42,276 

40,836 

60,076 

36,602 

26,681 

12,498 

24,220 

12,811 

28,219 

4.634 

.9,092 

2,446 

24,467 

17,626 

99,665 

9,929 

7,008 

9,765 

46,103 

26,223 


Noowblte 


Number 


10,669 

7,304 

6,015 

4,978 

1.593 

4.936 

4,085 

2.027 

4,227 

13.576 

766 

2,691 

6,614 

21,434 

7,398 

7.209 

2,672 

8,203 

4,686 

2,164 

1,025 

1,423 

756 

406 

849 

4,423 

6,520 


22,856 

5,490 

2,643 

126 

15,764 
1,444 


Percent 


26.0 
54.2 
12.9 
20.4 

3ai 

34.4 

42.0 
89.7 
29.7 
37.6 
U.l 

7.2 
25.6 
60.7 
18.1 
14.4 

9.7 
32.1 
37.6 

8.9 

8.0 

6.0 
10.3 

4.6 
34.7 
181 
37.2 
22.9 
65.3 
37.7 

1.3 
84.9 

5.7 


Votes  cast  lor 
President,  1960 


Number 


22,957 

6,434 

8,376 

12.411 

2,758 

6,357 

4.018 

2,097 

6.281 

16,984 

5,618 

26,661 

11,678 

16.308 

20.663 

30.648 

17,647 

14,970 

4,922 

19,339 

9,369 

18.220 

4,283 

7.609 

1.276 

11.423 

7,706 

44.486 

3,714 

3,442 

8,460 

13,330 

21,002 


Percent  of 

populatloo 

of  voting 


64.4 

40.3 
21.5 
6a9 
62.0 
44.  S 
41.4 
41.0 
43.8 
44.2 
81.8 
70.9 
68.8 
36.0 

sa6 

61.2 
66.0 
58.  5 
39.4 
79.8 
78.1 
64.6 
92.4 
83.7 
62.1 
46.7 
44.0 
44.6 
37.4 
49.1 
86.6 
39.6 
83.3 


CotTNTT  or  Wayne, 
Board  of  Elections, 
OoUtsboro,  N.C.,  April  7,  1966. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 


arbitrary  provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1966." 

In  the  14  years  during  which  I  have  be«i 
chairman,  no  person  has  been  denied  the 
right  to  register  because  of  race  or  color. 
Over  the  years,  we  have  probably  denied  14 
people  the  right  to  register  because  of  their 


Dear  Senator  :  I  am  in  complete  agreement      inability  to  read  and  write.    I  would  say  that 
with  your  feeling  about  the  "artificial  and     this  niunber  has  been  on  a  fairly  equal  basis 
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between  whlt«  and  colored  I  have  gone  to 
the  trouble  to  consult  with  secretaries  who 
served  In  this  office  In  the  past,  and  they 
a><ree  that  the  above  Is  true 

As  to  the  reasons  why  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  persons  of  voting  age  failed  to  vote  In 
the  presidential  election  of  1964;  Wayne 
County  has  a  branch  of  the  State  mental 
health  hospitals  In  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
1960  census.  2.985  patients  were  in  residence. 
It  also  has  Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force  Base, 
at  the  time  of  the  1960  censiis.  4,414  people 
lived  in  Capehart  housing,  and  2,475  men 
lived  In  barracks,  as  well  aa  6.371  service  or 
service  connected  people  who  were  living  off 
the  Base,  all  of  whom  were  Included  In  the 
populiitlon  count  Then,  too,  there  were 
pecple  who  voted  but  would  not  vot«  for 
either  Presidential  candidate 

For  your  further  Information,  I  would  like 
you  to  have  the  following  figures:  1964  white 
registered,  19  228,  1994  colored  registered, 
6,112;  and  total  registered,  25,340 

Of  this  number,  17  914  votes  were  cast  In 
the  general  election  of  1964,  or  70  6  percent 
of  the  registration  Of  the  votes  cast  In  this 
election,  13  927  were  cast  by  whites  or  72.9 
percent  of  the  registration.  ,3,987  were  cast 
by  colored  or  60  5  percent  of  the  registration. 

Full  permission  Is  granted  to  use  this  letter 
In  any  way  you  see  fit 

The  board  of  elections  and,  we  feel  sure, 
\    the  people  of  Wayne  County  are  grateful  for 
your  interest. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J    B    Hooks.  Jr., 
Chairman,     Wayne     County     Board     of 
Elections. 

HoLLOWn-L  &  Stott, 

.Attornkys  at  Law. 
Gisfonia,  N.C.,  April  13,  1966. 
Senator  Sam  J  Ervin  Jr  . 
U  S  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Sfnator  Ervin  As  chairman  of  the 
Owton  County,  North  Carolina  Board  of 
Elections.  I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  March  31,  1966  concerning  the  fact  that 
Oaston  County  has  been  ad'udi^ed  to  have 
fallen  within  the  provisions  of  the  1965  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  because  less  than  50  peroent 
of  persons  of  voting  age  residing  In  Oaston 
County  did  not  vote  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  November  1964, 

The  fact  that  Oaston  County  has  fallen 
w'.thln  the  provisions  of  this  act  Is  a  great 
8urpri.se  and  shix"k  to  me  as  well  as  to  many 
other  citlzers  of  Gaston  County,  I  do  not 
presume  to  know  the  resison  as  to  why  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  persons  of  voting  age 
failed  to  vote  In  the  1964  presidential  elec- 
tion, but  I  can  assure  you  that  this  was  not 
because  of  any  discrimination  of  any  type 
or  kind  Oaston  County,  NC  ,  is  presently 
under  the  loo^eleaf  system  of  registration 
whereby  the  registration  books  are  continu- 
ally open  on  a  year  round  basis.  Any  resi- 
dent of  Oaston  County  may  apply  for  regis- 
tration with  the  county  election  board  in 
Oastonla  from  8  30  am  until  5  p.m,.  Mon- 
day through  Friday  of  each  week  In  the  year, 
except  21  days  prior  to  an  election  as  pro- 
vided by  State  law.  Furthermore,  any  resi- 
dent of  Oaston  County  can  register  at  any 
time  during  the  year  except  21  days  prior  to 
an  election  with  the  duly  appwinted  registrar 
for  the  precinct  within  which  that  resident 
resides.     In  addition  to  providing  this  con- 

I  tlnuous  registration  system  Oaston  County 
has  always  done  everything  within  its  power 

'  to  encourage  registration  to  all  of  its  resl- 
denu  Before  every  major  election,  the 
registrars  are  required  wj  be  in  attendance  at 
their  respective  polling  places  on  designated 
Siturdays  for  the  sole  purpoM  of  registering 
voters.  This  service  la  In  addition  to  the 
regular  registration  at  the  election  board 
office  and  with   tlie  registrars,  and  Is  done 


solely   for   the   convenience    of   any   person 
wishing  to  register. 

In  the  1964  presidential  election  there 
were  46.134  persona  registered  to  vote  in 
Gaston  County.  Of  that  total.  37.326  persons 
actually  voted.  This  is.  of  course,  a  very 
high  percentage  of  voting  among  those  per- 
sons ref,'lstered,  which,  In  Itself  Indicates  that 
the  citizens  of  Oaston  County  take  a  very 
active  Interest  In  our  elections.  As  I  have 
stated,  I  do  not  presume  to  know  the  reason 
why  less  than  50  percent  of  the  persons 
of  voting  age  failed  to  vote  In  the  1964  presi- 
dential election.  Perhaps  that  election  did 
not  generate  as  much  interest  among  the 
citizens  of  Oaston  County  as  did  the  1960 
presidential  election  between  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Of  course,  prior  to  the  decision  that  Oas- 
ton County  had  fallen  within  the  provisions 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  a  very  simple  lit- 
eracy test  was  required  of  applicants  for 
registration.  This  test  was  administered 
In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.  However,  as  of  April  1, 
1966.  any  type  of  literacy  test  has  been  sus- 
pended In  Gaston  County,  N.C.,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
Since  it  has  been  determined  that  Oaston 
County  falls  within  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
Oaston  County  will  comply  In  every  respect 
with  the  act  even  though  I,  along  with  many 
other  citizens  of  our  county,  do  not  feel  that 
the  act  should  apply  to  this  county. 

To  my  knowledge,  there  has  never  been 
any  charge  made  by  any  person  or  persons 
to  the  effect  that  Oaston  County  has  dis- 
criminated In  any  way  or  manner  against 
any  person  or  persons  Insofar  as  registration 
and  voting  is  concerned,  I  can  assure  you 
that  there  has  been  abeolutely  no  discrim- 
ination whatsoever  In  Oaston  County 
against  any  one  nor  will  there  be  any  dis- 
crimination of  any  kind  against  any  one 
for  the  purpose  of  denying  or  abridging  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  r&ce,  color,  re- 
ligion, party  affiliation,  or  for  any  other 
reason. 

I  certainly  appreciate  your  Interest  in  this 
matter  and  advise  that  you  have  my  per- 
mission to  use  this  letter  In  such  way  as 
you  may  deem  best  to  show  that  Oaston 
County  has  not  been  denying  Its  citizens  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color  or  for 
any  other  reason  In  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  15th  amendment. 
Yours  very  truly, 

L.  B,  HOLLOWELL,  Jr., 

Chairman,      Gaston      County,      N.C. 
Bo3rd  of  Elections. 

ONSLOW  COtJNTT 

Board  of  Commissioners. 
Jacksonville.  N.C,  April  14,  1966. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senator.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dxar  Senator  Ervin  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  31.  1966.  This  Is  to  advise 
that  within  the  past  5  years,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, not  more  than  5  to  10  people  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  were  denied  the  right  to  register.  This 
was  for  failure  of  the  literacy  test  which 
included  both  white  and  colored  applicants. 

The  literacy  test  has  not  been  used  in  any 
manner  for  the  purpose  of  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  of  citizens  to  vote  on 
account  of  their  race  or  color. 

Further,  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  reason 
less  than  60  percent  of  the  persons  of  voting 
age  residing  in  Onslow  County  failed  to  vote 
In  the  presidential  election  of  November 
1964,  is  that  Included  In  our  papulation  are 
many  thousands  of  military  personnel  and 
other  persons  of  a  somewhat  transient  status 
who  are  residing  within  Onslow  County 
by  reason  of  military  orders  or  otherwise, 
and  do  not  qualify  as  bona  fide  citizens  for 
the  purpose  of  registering  to  vote. 


Tou  certainly  have  my  permission  to  in- 
sert this  letter  in  the  Congbessional  Record 
and  If  further  Information  is  desired,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

O.  T.  MABSHBtTRN, 

Chairman,  Board  of  Elections  of  Onslow 
County. 


Oatbsviixe,  N.C, 

April  16, 1966. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervtn,  Jr., 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  I  have  been  chair- 
man of  the  Gates  County  Board  of  EHectlons 
for  12  years  and  dtirlng  this  length  of  time 
the  literacy  test  has  never  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  denying  or  abridging  the  right 
to  vote  to  anyone  regardless  of  race  or  color. 
During  this  12-year  period  we  have  had  not 
a  single  complaint  concerning  registration 
or  voting  by  anyone.  I  assure  you  that  If 
an  Incident  of  this  nature  did  occur  the 
necessary  action  to  correct  the  condition 
would  be  instigated  Immediately. 

I  believe  the  reason  for  our  p)oor  voting 
record  In  Gates  County  in  the  geperal  elec- 
tions is  that  we  have  no  contest  on  the 
local  level.  Our  Democratic  primaries  are 
tantamount  to  election.  We  have  only  47 
registered  Republicans  on  the  registration 
books  and  no  Republican  primary  at  the 
local  level.  Once  the  primary  Is  over,  in- 
terest in  candidates  for  county  offices  disap- 
pears, leavln'g  the  State  and  National  Issues 
to  be  decided  by  the  general  election.  The 
rank-and-file  voters  apparently  do  not  have 
enough  Interest  to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote. 

This  letter  may  be  used  in  any  manner 
you  see  fit. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  P.  Taylor, 
Chairman,  Gates  County  Board  of  Elec- 
tions. 


CouNTT  or  Hoke. 
Raeford.  N.C,  April  14. 1966. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Senator:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  yours  of  March  31,  1966. 

Since  receiving  your  letter  I  have  asked 
around  the  communities  of  the  county  to 
find  why  there  are  some  50  percent  of  our 
population  that  seem  to  not  want  to  be 
registered  to  vote.  The  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  these  unregistered  people 
simply  are  not  Interested  enough  in  the  op- 
eration of  our  Government  to  want  the  right 
to  vote. 

I  fully  agree  with  your  views  on  this  mat- 
ter and  would  like  to  point  out  that  since 
the  literacy  test  has  been  abolished  In  this 
county  that  we  had  only  13  Negroes  to  reg- 
ister In  2  registration  p>erioUs.  I  find  that 
this  Is  normal  for  a  registration  period  with 
the  literacy  test  being  used.  Therefore,  I 
feel  that  this  proves  that  we  have  never 
discriminated  against  anyone  In  Hoke 
County. 

I  would  further  like  to  state  that  we  have 
not   received   a  single  complaint  from  any 
citizen  for  being  refused  the  right  to  vote 
in  at  least  the  last  15  years. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Scott  Poole, 
Chairman,  Hoke  County  Board  of  Elections. 


Greene  County  Board  or  Elections, 

Snow  Hill,  N.C,  April  12, 1966. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin  :  Reference  is  made  to 
your  letter  regarding  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965. 


April  20,  1966 
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The  fact  that  Greene  County  was  one  of 
the  counties  to  come  under  this  act  be- 
cause, according  to  the  census,  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  persons  of  voting  age  did 
not  vote  in  the  presidential  election  of  No- 
vember 1964.  We  do  not  feel  that  the  cen- 
sus figures  are  correct  by  any  means,  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  persons  of  voting 
age.  The  small  vote  was  due  to  a  lack  of 
Interest  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  split  opinion  among  the  Democratic  vot- 
ers In  this  county. 

The  literacy  test  has  never  been  used  In 
this  county  for  the  purpose  of  denying  any 
citizen  the  right  to  vote,  regardless  of  their 
race  or  color.  In  my  14  years  as  chairman 
of  the  board  we  have  always  treated  all  per- 
Bons  desiring  to  register  and  vote  the  same. 
No  partiality  has  been  shown  regardless  of 
color  or  race. 

You  have  my  permission  to  use  this  letter 
in  any  way  to  set  the  record  straight  about 
Greene  County. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  help  please  let  me 
know. 

Very  sincerely, 

James  H.  Potter, 

Chairman. 

Hertford  CoxmrT  Board 

OP  Elections, 
Ahoskie.  N.C,  Apnl  13,  1966. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Ervin:  This  will  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  dated  March  31,  1966, 
relative  to  the  artificial  and  arbitrary  provi- 
sions of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

I  have  been  a  native  of  Hertford  County 
all  of  my  life,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  any- 
one being  denied  the  right  to  vote  because 
of  color.  Since  I  have  been  connected  with 
the  board  of  elections.  I  am  sure  that  there 
has  been  no  discrimination  whatsoever. 
However  prior  to  the  p>assage  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  we  did  have  a  literacy 
test  In  accordance  with  article  VI,  section  4 
of  the  North  Carolina  constitution  and  sec- 
tion 163-28  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina.  This  was  a  very  simple  test  that 
consisted  of  a  phrase  of  six  to  eight  words, 
selected  from  the  constitution  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  Each  registrar  used  the 
same  phrase  on  the  same  day.  The  same 
phrase  was  given  to  each  applicant  for  regis- 
tration regardless  of  color.  If  the  registrar, 
through  the  wildest  use  of  his  imagination, 
could  read  what  the  applicant  wrote,  and  if 
the  applicant  could  read  most  of  the  words 
in  the  phrase,  he  was  allowed  to  register. 
This  same  leniency  was  applied  to  every  in- 
dividual that  took  the  test,  regardless  of 
color.  To  further  suppKjrt  this  statement, 
our  records  indicate  that  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding April  1,  1965,  the  board  had  1.572  ap- 
plications for  registration.  Prom  this  num- 
ber 1,537  were  registered.  Our  records  do 
not  indicate  what  percentage  of  this  number 
were  Negro  or  white,  nor  do  they  Indicate 
the  percentage  as  to  color  of  the  35  that  were 
refused  registration.  However  the  registrars 
tell  me  that  of  those  refused  registration, 
approximately  50  percent  would  be  in  each 
race. 

During  the  calendar  year  1965.  our  regis- 
tration books  were  open  on  four  separate 
occasions,  for  3  weeks  each  time.  These 
dates  were  well  publicized  by  advertising  In 
the  local  newspaper,  numerotis  news  articles 
In  the  newspaper  and  public  service  an- 
nouncements over  the  local  radio  stations. 
As  a  result  of  this  effort  714  additional  peo- 
ple were  registered.  Of  course  after  the 
passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  aU 
literacy  tests  were  discontinued. 

According  to  the  1960  census.  Hertford 
County  had  11,708  people  21  years  of  age  and 
over.  In  the  presidential  election  of  Novem- 
ber 1964  we  had  6,118  people  eligible  to  vote. 


This  represents  43  percent  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation, and  of  this  number  5,014  or  82  per- 
cent voted  In  the  presidential  election.  I 
have  no  opinion  as  to  why  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  people  of  voting  age  residing 
in  otir  county  failed  to  vote  in  this  election, 
unless  It  was  due  to  apathy  and  complacency. 
I  assure  you  that  to  my  knowledge  during  the 
last  couple  of  decades  there  has  been  no  dis- 
crimination in  applicants  due  to  color  or 
race. 

Tou  have  my  permission  to  Insert  this  let- 
ter in  the  Congressional  Record  or  to  make 
such  other  use  of  It  as  you  may  wish,  to  show 
that  our  county  has  not  been  denying  its 
citizens  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race 
or  color,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
15th  amendment. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clarence  L.  Willoughbt, 

Chairman, 
Hertford  County  Board  of  Elections. 

BURNETT  COtJNTT   BOARO   OF  EJECTIONS, 

Lillington,  N.C.  April  7,  1966. 
Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  With  reference  to  your  let- 
ter of  March  31,  1966,  I  am  enclosing  copies, 
taken  at  random,  from  my  files  with  refer- 
ence to  the  literacy  test  that  has  been  used 
In  this  county  for  a  number  of  years.  I  have 
served  as  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions of  Harnett  County  for  the  last  12  years 
and  dtiring  this  time  no  complaint  has  ever 
been  filed  with  the  county  board  of  elec- 
tions indicating  that  anyone  has  ever  been 
denied  the  right  to  vote  because  of  race. 
I  know  of  my  own  personal  knowledge  that 
our  registration  officials  have  denied  both 
Negro  and  white  citizens  the  right  to  regis- 
ter because  of  their  failure  to  qualify  under 
the  literacy  test.  I  have  known  of  regi- 
strars In  this  county  to  take  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  to  allow  the  applicant  more  than 
one  chance  to  try  to  qualify. 

We  enjoy  excellent  racial  relations  in  this 
county. 

We  were  one  of  the  unusual  counties  in 
which  the  presidential  vote  and  the  guber- 
natorial vote  were  almost  Identical.  Har- 
nett County  voted  13.360  for  President  and 
13,390  for  Ooverncr.  This  does  not  reflect 
the  pattern  of  eastern  North  Carolina.  This 
Is  about  an  average  vote  for  Harnett  County, 
and  I  would  assume  that  at  least  half  of  the 
people  of  voting  age  participated  in  this  elec- 
tion. 

The  people  of  Harnett  County  have  been 
extremely  proud  of  their  record  in  race  re- 
lations and  at  no  time  has  there  been  any 
indication  from  the  Negro  leaders  of  this 
county  that  they  felt  that  they  had  In  any 
way  been  discriminated  against  in  connec- 
tion with  voting. 

I  understand  that  NelU  Ross  has  already 
sent  you  copies  of  correspondence  that  he 
had  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
and  in  that  connection,  I  am  enclosing  an 
answer  that  he  received  this  morning  from 
the  Director  of  the  Census  Bureau. 

With  best  wishes  from  Nelll  and  myself, 
I  am. 

Sincerely, 

DoucALD  McRae. 
Chairman,  Harnett  County  Board  of 
Elections. 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

BtTRSAU    OF   the    CENSUS, 

Washington,  D.C,  April  5, 1966. 
Mr.  Neil  McK.  Ross, 
Offlce  of  County  Attorney, 
Lillington.  N.C 

Dear  Mr.  Ross:  This  is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  March  28  concerning  my  determina- 
tion for  Harnett  County  under  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965. 


The  determination  which  I  am  required 
to  make  relates  only  to  the  percentage  of 
the  population  of  voting  age  which  voted  in 
November  1964.  We  are  not  concerned  with 
potential  voters  nor  with  the  number  of 
"eligible"  voters  in  Harnett  County.  The  de- 
termination is  based  entirely  on  the  number 
of  votes  cast  for  President  in  the  presidential 
election  of  1964  and  the  population  of  voting 
age  residing  in  the  county  at  that  time. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  your  letter  and  of 
this  reply  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  Ross  ECKLER, 

Director,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Name:  Mrs.  Betty  W.  McLean. 
Date:  October  19,  1964. 
Every  person  so  offering  to  vote  shall  be 
at  the  time  a  legally  registered  voter  as 
herein  prescribed,  and  in  the  manner  here- 
after provided  by  law.  and  the  General  As- 
sembly of  North  Carolina  shall  enact  general 
registration  laws  to  carry  into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article. 

Every  person  so  offering  to  vote  shall  be 
at  the  time  a  legally  registered  voter  as  herein 
prescribed  and  in  the  maimer  hereafter  pro- 
vided by  law  and  the  General  Assembly  of 
North  CaroUna  shall  enact  general  registra- 
tion laws  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  this  article. 

Approved  or  disapproved:  approved. 

Signature  of  registrar: 

Inez  C.  Howard. 

Slgnattu-e  of  registrant: 

Betty  W.  McLxan. 

Name :  Mrs.  Hattie  Robinson. 

Date:  October  17,  1964. 

No  {>erson  who  has  been  convicted,  or  who 
has  confessed  his  guilt  in  open  court  upon 
indictment,  of  any  crime  the  punishment  of 
which  now  is,  or  may  hereafter  be,  imprison- 
ment in  the  State's  Prison,  shall  be  permitted 
to  vote,  unless  the  said  person  shall  first  be 
restored  to  citizenship  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

No  person  who  has  been  convicted,  or  who 
has  confessed  his  guilt  In  open  court  upon 
indictment,  of  any  crime  the  punishment  of 
which  now  Is,  or  may  hereafter  be.  Imprison- 
ment in  the  State's  prison,  shall  be  perxnXtUO. 
to  vote,  unless  the  said  penon  shall  first  be 
restored  to  citizenship  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Approved  or  disapproved:  approved. 

Signature  of  registrar: 

Mrs.  Sea  Williams. 

Signature  of  registrant; 

Mrs.  Hattie  Robinson. 

Name:  Mary  McPhail. 

Date:  October  24.  1964. 

Any  p>erson  who  shall  have  resided  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  for  one  year,  and  in 
the  precinct,  ward,  or  other  election  district 
m  in  which  such  person  offers  to  vote  for 
thirty  days  next  preceding  an  election,  and 
possessing  the  other  qualifications  set  out  in 
this  Article. 

Any  person  who  shall  have  resided  In  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  for  one  year,  and  in 
the  precinct,  ward,  or  other  election  district 
in  in  which  such  person  offers  to  vote  for 
thirty  days  next  preceding  an  election,  and 
possessing  the  other  qualifications  set  out  In 
this  Article. 

Approved  or  disapproved:  approved. 

Signature  of  registrar: 


Signature  of  registrant: 


Mary  McPhail. 


Franklin  County. 
Board  or  Elections, 
Louisburg,  N.C.  April  7.  1966. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin  :  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  March  31  concerning  Franklin 
County  and  the  1965  Voting  Rlghu  Act. 
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I  have  been  chairtr.an  of  the  FrankUn 
County  Board  of  Elecuona  for  the  past  10 
years  and  to  my  knowledge,  the  literacy  test 
that  we  used  before  the  1965  Voting  Rights 
Act  was  always  used  fairly  and  discreetly 
and  was  used  only  to  determine  whether  or 
not  aj\  applicant  had  the  Intelligence  to  al- 
low him  to  vote.  The  literacy  lejit  was  al- 
ways used  fairly  and  Impartially  regardless 
of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin  and 
I  know  of  no  case  In  Franklin  County  where 
the  literacy  test  was  unfairly  administered 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  Federal  examiners  or 
anyone  else  would  be  unable  to  find  a  citizen 
of  Franklin  County  who  can  truthfully  say 
that  the  literacy  test  has  been  unfairly  ad- 
ministered in  our  county. 

Since  the  1965  Voting  Rights  A'^t  went 
into  effect,  we  have  had  one  registration 
period  and  according  to  the  Inform.itlon  I 
have  received  from  the  various  registrars 
throughout  our  county,  numerous  Illiterate 
people,  both  white  and  Negro  have  been 
added  to  the  voting  list.  These  people  who 
are  unable  to  read  and  write  and  under- 
stand the  Issues  Involved  In  elections  will 
now  be  allowed  to  cast  their  vote  In  electing 
the  officials  and  leaders  of  our  county,  State, 
and  Nation  In  my  way  of  thinking,  this  Is 
a  deplorable  situation  and  I  think  that  the 
whole  United  States  is  the  loser 

As  you  know  and  as  the  records  will  bear 
out.  Franklin  County  has  been  one  of  the 
strongest  supporters  of  the  Democratic 
Party  of  any  county  In  North  Carolina.  The 
people  In  Franklin  County  have  always 
worked  diligently  and  voted  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  they  have  always  believed 
In  the  principals  on  which  the  Democratic 
Pajty  was  founded — the  principle  of  Indi- 
vidual liberties  Under  the  administration 
of  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  people  of  Franklin 
County  and  the  United  States  no  longer  en- 
Joy  Individual  freedom,  but  instead  the  In- 
dividual freedoms  once  enjoyed  have  been 
Infringed  upon  and  the  people  are  sick  of 
It  In  my  opinion,  the  reason  that  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  persons  of  voting  age  re- 
siding In  Franklin  County  failed  to  vote  in 
the  presidential  election  of  1964  was  b<»caiise 
they  had  always  worked  and  supported  the 
Democratic  Party,  but  the  people  of  Franklin 
County  did  not  feel  that  Lyndon  Johnson, 
HfBERT  Htmpkert  and  their  string  support- 
ers, believe  ;n  and  supp<^rt  the  principles  of 
the  Democratic  Party  and  In.^tead  of  voting 
a  Republican  ticket  on  the  national  level, 
thev  refused  to  exercise  their  right  to  vote  at 
all. 

If  you  feel  that  the  incorporation  of  this 
letter  Into  the  Congressional  Rbco«d  will 
be  of  any  use  to  you.  I  give  you  my  permis- 
sion to  do  so,  cr  to  use  this  letter  in  any  way 
that  you  see  fit 

On  beh.ilf  of  the  F)eople  of  Frnnklln  Coun- 
ty. I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
you  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  de- 
fended the  riehts  of  the  Individual  and  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  fought  the  ad- 
ministration in  lf.s  attempt  to  take  away 
from  one  group  of  people  in  order  to  give  to 
another 

I   trust   that   th*  Information   Included  In 
this  letter  Is  su.Tlcient  for  your  needs. 
,     With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Yours  very  truly, 

T\TLOR  W.  BOONE. 

Cfiairman.  Franklin  County  Board  of 
Elections. 

AuLANDm,  N.C.. 

April  9,  1988. 
Hon.  S.M4  J   Ebvin  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 
Woihington.  D.C 

D«AR  Mk.  Ervin:  In  reply  to  your  letter 
of  March  31.  1966,  under  the  artificial  and 
arbitrary  provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  October  4. 1966. 


The  Use  of  the  literacy  teat  has  never  been 
used  for  the  purpoae  of  denying  or  abridg- 
ing the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or 
color,  and  there  Is  no  reasonable  probability 
that  It  would  be  used  now  if  we  were  per- 
mitted to  use  It. 

And  why  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
voting  age  failed  to  vote  In  the  presidential 
election  of  November  1964.  My  opinion  Is, 
just  the  lack  of  Interest  to  use  their  consti- 
tutional rights  to  get  out  and  vote.  Further- 
more I  share  yotir  views  on  this  subject  In 
every  respect. 

Sincerely  yoxirs.  ^ 

Rot  L.  Pov 
Chairman.    Bertie    County    BoaTd\pf 
Elections. 

Chowan  Countt  Boakd  or  Elbctions, 

Edenton,  N.C..  April  5, 1968. 
Senator  Sam  J.  Ekvin,  Jb., 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  dated  March  31,  1966,  concerning  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  It  Is  evident  that 
the  Attorney  General  has  found  our  country 
of  Chowan  guilty  of  denying  people  the  right 
to  vote  because  of  race  or  color.  His  verdict 
Is  based  solely  on  the  fact  that  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  persons  of  voting  tige  residing 
here  voted  in  the  presidential  election  of 
November  1964. 

I  think  this  Is  a  direct  personal  Insult  to 
the  Integrity  of  the  persons  In  charge  of  our 
election  process.  This  county  has  not  In  the 
past,  and  as  long  as  I  am  chairman  of  the 
board  of  elections,  will  never  deny  any  per- 
son his  or  her  constitutional  right  to  vote 
regardless  of  race  or  color. 

People  In  otir  county  and  all  other  counties 
have  the  privilege  and  a  duty  to  vote,  but  If 
this  privilege  is  not  exercised  because  of  in- 
difference, then  I  think  that  we  are  being 
misjudged.  1  have  always  thought  that  this 
great  country  of  ours  Judged  on  fact  and 
not  presumptions. 

The  ballot  box  Is  a  symt>ol  of  democracy 
and  its  use  or  nonuse  rests  solely  with  the 
individuals  who  have  the  right  to  exercise 
this  privilege. 

You  have  my  permission  to  use  this  letter 
In  any  manner  that  you  desire  in  order  to 
show  that  our  county  has  not  and  will  not 
deny  any  citizen  the  right  to  vote  because  of 
race  or  color. 

Sincerely, 

West  W.  Btbum, 

Chairman. 

Coxrtm  OF  Harnxtt, 
Lillinffton,  N.C.,  April  4.  1988. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  You  will  find  enclosed  a 
copy  of  a  letter  that  I  wrote  to  the  Chief  of 
the  Census  Bureau.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  Hartnett  County  is  in  the  same  position 
that  Wake  County  Is  In.  There  were  140 
men  confined  to  a  prison  unit  here  In  Har- 
nett County  at  the  time  of  the  census  and 
this  number  was  Included  in  our  overall 
figure.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Harnett 
was  on  the  border  and  we,  like  other  coun- 
ties, had  a  larger  vote  for  Governor  than  we 
did  for  President,  I  am  satisfied  that  this  dif- 
ference of  440  would  bring  us  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Voting  Act  and  that  without  it,  we 
would  still  be  exempt  fnxn  the  operation  of 
the  Federal  law. 

I  do  not  know  In  which  direction  to  go, 
but  I  bad  planned  to  try  to  file  some  type 
of  objection  so  that  In  the  event  it  was  de- 
termined by  the  powers  that  be  that  the 
prison  population  Incorporated  In  Wake  cen- 
sus should  not  have  been  counted,  then  we 
would  be  in  the  same  position  In  Harnett 
County.    If  your  ofBce  has  any  inXormatlon 


that  would  be  of  assistance  to  us,  it  would 
be  greatly  appreciated. 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Nm.L  McE.  Ross. 

LlLLINOTON,  N.C., 

March  28,  1965. 
Mr.  A.  Ross  EcKt^R, 
Director  of  Bureau  of  Census, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Eckler;  I  note  from  a  letter  over 
your  signature  addressed  to  Mr.  Dougal: 
McRae,  chairman  of  the  Harnett  Couniy 
Board  of  Elections,  dated  March  25,  1966, 
that  you  have  determined  that  less  than  60 
percent  of  the  persons  of  voting  age  residing 
in  the  county  on  November  24  voted  In  the 
election.  You  have  determined,  based  on  a 
census  of  March  1966,  that  there  were 
49,189  people  residing  In  Harnett  County  as 
of  that  date.  I  write  to  Inqtilre  on  what 
basis  you  determined  the  number  of  eligible 
voters  as  of  the  close  of  the  registration  books 
for  the  November  1964  election.  I  note  by 
your  letter  that  you  expect  to  make  this 
determination  and  publish  It  in  the  Federal 
Register  on  March  29,  and  I  would,  therefore, 
assume  that  there  Is  no  opportunity  for 
question  of  your  determination.  We  in  Har- 
nett County  have  never  had  any  trouble  with 
any  minority  group,  we  have  had  no  demon- 
strations, we  have  never  had  a  report  frwn 
any  Negro  citizen  that  he  has  ever  been  re- 
fused registration  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
we  enjoy  a  very  cordial  relationship  between 
the  races. 

I  am  chairman  of  the  Democratic  execu- 
tive committee  and  have  served  in  this  ca- 
pacity for  several  years,  and  I  know  that 
the  election  laws  In  this  county  have  bees 
fairly  and  Impartially  administered.  I  would, 
therefore,  appreciate  the  Information  above 
requested. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Neill  McK.  Rosa. 

Anson  Cotjntt  Board  or  Elections, 

Wadesboro.  N.C.,  April  6, 1968.    ' 
Mr.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Ervin:  In  reply  to  your  recent 
letter  I  wish  to  say : 

Anson  County  has  had  no  problems  with 
the  voter  registration  as  we  have  tried  to  be 
fair  about  It.  I  don't  believe  you  could  find 
any  citizen  who  would  say  he  has  been  dis- 
criminated against.  This  applies  to  Anson 
County. 

Why  the  people  dldnt  vote  in  1964  I  can't 
really  say  but  one  thing.  The  voters  weren't 
too  enthused  about  the  two  candidates  run- 
ning for  President. 

We  had  a  bond  election  In  the  fall  of  1965, 
after  all  literacy  tests  had  been  stopped.    We 
had  no  Negro  to  apply  for  registration.    That 
showed  us  they  weren't  Interested  in  voting. 
You  have  my  pennlsalon  to  use  this  letter 
in  any  way  you  see  fit. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Yours  very  truly. 

H.  C.  Qbat, 
Chairman,    Anson    County    Board    of 
Elections. 

BKAtrrOBT  CotTNTT  BOABD  OT  EMOTIONS, 

Washington,  N.C.,  April  12, 1966. 
Hon.  Senator  Ervin, 
U.S.   Senate,   Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  We  appreciate  your 
letter  of  March  31,  1966.  to  Mrs.  Carolyn 
Taylor,  the  previous  chairman  of  the  Beau- 
fort County  Board  of  Elections,  concerning 
the  fact  that  our  county  has  been  placed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965. 

The  Beaufort  County  Board  of  Elections 
feels  that  the  Voting  Rights  Act  has  worked 
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an  Injustice  In  causing  our  county  to  be 
placed  under  its  provisions  with  respect  to 
the  literacy  test.  We  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  literacy  test  or  of  any  other  means  hav- 
ing been  used  to  deny  any  qualified  citizen 
the  right  to  register  and  vote  in  any  election 
conducted  in  Beatifort  County  in  the  past  6 
years.  During  the  past  5  years  no  formal 
complaints  have  been  filed  with  the  Board 
of  Elections  of  Beaufort  County  conc^'ning 
denying  or  abridging  of  the  rights  of  any 
qualified  citizen  to  register  and  vote  In  any 
election  conducted  in  the  county.  Further- 
more, neither  the  present  election  board  nor 
the  two  previotis  election  boards  has  any 
knowledge  of  such  violations. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  fewer  than  50 
percent  of  the  number  of  adult  citizens  of 
voting  age  voted  In  the  November  1964  elec- 
tion. We  have  had  a  number  of  Negro  citi- 
zens who  have  been  registered  and  who  have 
voted  in  Beaufort  County  for  a  long  time. 
Over  the  years,  there  have  been  many  citi- 
zens, both  white  and  Negro,  who  have  been 
ineligible  to  vote  because  they  were  unable 
to  read  and  write,  however,  in  recent  years, 
fewer  of  our  citizens  are  illiterate  and  there- 
fore more  are  eligible  to  register  and  vote. 

The  population  of  Beaufort  County  Is  ap- 
proximately 60  percent  white  and  40  percent 
Negro,  however,  the  ratio  of  registration  be- 
tween whites  and  Negroes  does  not  corre- 
spond. A  much  smaller  percentage  of  Ne- 
groes have  registered  than  whites.  In  recent 
years,  however,  Negroes  have  been  register- 
ing In  increasing  numbers  with  each  elec- 
tion. 

It  is  well  known  that  being  able  to  vote  Is 
a  privilege  of  citizenship,  and  equally  well 
known  that  no  one  Is  required  to  register  and 
vote.  While  our  county  has  never  attempted 
to  force  anyone  to  register  and  vote,  there 
have  been  no  known  Incidents  of  anyone 
having  been  denied  the  right  to  register  and 
vote  where  eligible,  certEdnly  not  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years.  It  is  a  grave  in- 
justice that  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966  has 
penalized  Beaufort  County  because  an  arbi- 
trary percentage  of  the  adult  population  has 
not  availed  Itself  to  the  privilege  of  voting  in 
elections. 

The  Beaufort  County  Board  of  Elections 
has  given  training  to  all  the  registrars  of  the 
coimty  concerning  election  laws  and  at  each 
training  session  the  registrars  were  carefully 
instructed  to  follow  the  law  in  registering 
every  qualified  citizen. 

We  win  appreciate  any  support  you  may 
be  able  to  give  ms  In  our  effort  to  be  removed 
from  the  stigma  of  being  covered  by  the  un- 
just provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

G.  D.  Elliott,  Jr. 

Chairman. 

Lenoir  County  Board  or  Elections, 

Kinston,  N.C.,  AprU  7,  1966. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ebvtn:  We  reply  to  your 
letter  dated  March  31.  1966. 

It  is  agreed  that  law,  if  you  can  call  it  law, 
based  on  pure  presumption  is  insufferable. 

This  county  through  its  election  officials, 
on  all  levels,  have  always  registered  without 
discrimination  of  any  type. 

There  is  only  one  reason  why  less  than  60 
percent  of  our  persons  of  voting  age  may 
have  failed  to  vote  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  November  1964.  That  reason  Is 
simply  apathy. 

On  January  31,  1966  we  wrote  Mr.  Nicholas 
Katzenbach,  Attorney  General.  Copy  of  this 
letter  together  with  its  supporting  affidavits 
is  attached  and  further  describes  our  local 
situation.  So  far  we  have  not  had  the  cour- 
tesy of  a  reply  or  acknowledgement  from  Mr. 
Katzenbach. 


If  you  require  any  further  information 
please  advise. 

Respectfully, 

F.  E.  Wallace,  Jr., 

Chairman. 

Lenoir  County  Board  or  Elections, 

Kinston,  N.C.,  January  31,  1966. 
Hon.  Nicholas  Katzenbach, 
Attorney  General, 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  We  respond  to  your  letter  of 
January  8,  1966. 

The  detailed  Information  sent  Is  helpful 
and  we  will  reply  briefly  stating  that  this 
board  and  others  In  our  county  stand  ready 
to  respond  at  any  time  in  more  detail  or  to 
answer  any  specific  questions  that  may  be 
asked. 

We  are  sincerely  proud  of  our  record  In 
this  county.  Our  policy  has  always  been 
one  of  uniform  application  of  the  voting  laws 
of  our  State.  The  writer  has  been  chairman 
of  this  board  since  1956  and  can  assure  you 
that  every  person,  regardless  of  race,  who 
has  presented  themselves  to  our  registrars 
have  always  taken  the  same  registration  pro- 
cedures and  test  and  these  have  been  uni- 
formly applied. 

If  any  disparity  In  the  ratio  of  white  and 
nonwhlte  registration  exist  here  it  Is  due 
solely  to  apathy  and  not  to  any  form  of 
violation  of  the  15th  amendment. 

During  1958  when  a  new  registration  was 
accomplished  and  since  that  date  we  have 
taken  every  possible  step  to  assure  that  per- 
sons attempting  to  register  received  a  brief 
and  uniform  test  of  ability  to  write  a  section 
of  our  Constitution.  Applicants  were  given 
a  brief  and  simple  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion not  exceeding  3  or  4  lines  and  ample 
time  to  write  this.  The  sample  was  in  large 
print  and  gradlngs  was  not  based  on  errors 
or  spelling  and  every  applicant,  regardless 
of  race,  who  evidenced  even  the  most  basic 
ability  to  write  the  section  was  passed.  The 
tests  have  been  retained  and  can  be  reviewed. 

Since  1968  we  have  had  less  than  a  dozen 
apply  to  our  board  on  appeals  from  registrars. 

Since  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  and 
notice  from  your  office  all  tests  have  been 
suspended. 

On  page  3  of  your  letter  four  questions  are 
asked;  we  reply  to  them  by  number. 

1.  We  have  never  had  a  practice  which 
delayed  or  discouraged  registration  and  our 
registration  process  has  been  continually 
improved  by  extra  help  and  hours  to  assist 
applicants. 

2.  The  answer  is  "No." 

3.  The  answer  Is  "Yes." 

4.  Every  opportunity  has  been  given.  We 
call  your  attention  to  the  affidavits  attached 
and  made  a  part  of  this  letter. 

Our  board  has  employed  clerical  help  and 
used  them  to  assist  registrars  at  the  registra- 
tloi  place.  We  open  the  polls  for  registra- 
tion at  other  than  regular  hours  and  the 
registrars  have  from  time  to  time  made  spe- 
cial arrangements  with  Negro  groups  to  bring 
their  people  to  the  registrar  at  extra  hovir 
times  when  needed  or  when  it  would  assist 
those  working  hours  aiade  it  difficult  to 
register  on  regular  days. 

Our  county  Is  divided  Into  20  precincts 
and  a  registrar  Is  appointed  for  each  precinct; 
the  polling  places  which  are  the  places  of 
registration  are  centrally  located  in  each 
precinct.  For  example.  In  the  city  of  Kin- 
ston with  approximately  28,000  people  we 
have  7  precincts.  It  Is  here  that  we 
have  the  heaviest  concentration  of  non- 
white  citizens.  During  our  regular  registra- 
tion days  our  registrars  are  busy  less  than 
25  percent  of  the  time.  Even  on  days  of  large 
registration  Interest  we  rapidly  move  electors 
through  the  process  by  extra  clerical  help. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  registering  in  this 
cotmty.    Our  city  and  cotmty  have  adopted  a 


uniform  and  permanent  registration.  This 
prevents  a  person  from  having  to  go  through 
periodic  new  registrations.  The  city  elec- 
tions do  not  coincide  with  the  county  and 
State  elections,  therefore  this  gives  our 
people  extra  opportunity  to  register  and  a 
person  registering  for  one  election  is  reg- 
istered for  all. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  are  able  to  at- 
tach to  this  letter  our  exhibits  an  affidavit 
from  Mrs.  Alice  P.  Hannibal  and  Mr.  George 
B.  Lane  attesting  to  the  fairness  and  effi- 
ciency of  our  registration.  These  affidavits 
were  made  at  the  time  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
was  being  considered.  Also  we  attach  an 
affidavit  from  Mrs.  Vivian  D.  Beech  regarding 
th-^  registration  during  our  last  election  and 
since  the  passage  of  the  act.  Incidentally, 
we  point  out  no  test  of  any  type  was  used  In 
our  last  registration  f)erlod. 

These  three  affiants  are  distinguished  and 
reliable  members  of  our  Negro  community 
and  among  our  most  respected  citizens.  Mrs. 
Hannibal,  a  former  member  of  our  city  coun- 
cil, and  Mrs.  Beech  have  been  local  leaders 
and  tireless  workers  in  the  efforts  to  register 
their  people.  They  have  had  and  will  con- 
tinue to  have  this  board's  cooperation. 

In  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph  of  your 
letter  you  ask  what  steps  have  been  taken 
to  correct  the  effects  of  past  discrimination. 
We  answer  by  stating  first  that  there  has 
been  no  discrimination  in  this  county.  Sec- 
ond, we  simply  say  that  our  efforts  toward 
registration  have  all  been  directed  to  making 
registration  simple,  uniform,  and  speedy 
procedure  for  all  races.  Our  polls  and  regis- 
tration have  been  and  are  open  to  all  of  a\ix 
people. 

Respectfully. 

FnzHucH  E.  Wallace,  Jr., 

Chairman. 

Affidavit 

North  Carolina, 
Lenoir  County: 

P.  E.  Wallace.  Jr.,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes 
and  says: 

1.  That  he  Is  the  chairman  of  the  Lenoir 
County,  N.C.,  Board  of  Elections,  and  has 
held  that  position  since  the  7th  day  of  April, 
1966.  That  the  board  has  direct  control  of  all 
elections  conducted  In  the  county  of  Lenoir 
and  appoints  and  supervises  all  registrars  of 
elections. 

2.  That  In  the  spring  of  1968,  a  new  loose- 
leaf  and  permanent  registration  system  was 
Installed  In  Lenoir  County  and  has  been  kept 
ctirrent  and  is  today  used  as  the  registration 
system  for  all  elections  in  the  county,  in- 
cluding city  elections.  That  during  the  new 
registration  in  1958,  the  new  books  then 
showed  12,363  registered  in  Lenoir  County. 
The  heaviest  concentration  of  Negro  popula- 
tion is  located  within  the  city  of  Kinston, 
which  city  is  within  the  county  of  Lenoir. 
During  the  1958  registration  1,168  Negro  reg- 
istrations went  Into  the  books  and  4,368  of 
all  other  races.  Of  these  figures  votes  were 
cast  by  931  Negro  electors  and  3,534  electors 
of  all  other  races  in  the  1968  election.  Dur- 
ing October  1962  a  purge  of  the  registration 
was  conducted  under  the  State  law  and  names 
of  those  who  had  removed  from  the  County 
or  deceased  were,  after  notice,  challenged  and 
removed.  This  reduced  our  registration  by 
3,178  names  and  only  a  few  were  later  found 
to  be  erroneously  removed,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  vote  upon  apptearance  at  the  poll- 
ing place  and  proper  presentation  to  the 
election  officials.  By  this  method  the  Lenoir 
County  reglEtratlon  has  been  kept  up  to  date 
and  we  substantially  eliminated  the  poael- 
blllty  of  Illegal  voting  of  deceased  or  absent 
fiersons.  During  the  entire  registration  from 
1868  to  date,  we  estimate  that  leu  than  26 
persons  have  been  turned  down  on  the  basis 
of  literacy  although  many  who  are  illiterate 
undoubtedly  have  not  applied.    By  the  end 
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of  registration  for  the  November  1964  elec- 
tion, our  boolu  Bhowed  18,469  persons  regis- 
tered In  the  county.  Of  this  number  3,492 
were  Negro  and  14.977  were  of  other  races. 
In  the  November  1964  election.  13.353  per- 
sons voted  In  this  county.  The  county  of 
Lenoir  has  a  potential  voting  population  of 
30,533  who  ere  over  21  years  of  age  ( Including 
persona  confined  to  Institutions).  These 
figures  show  that  we  have  62  5  percent  of  the 
voting  age  registered  and  that  72  J  percent  of 
the  registered  voters  went  to  the  polls  and 
voted  In  November  1964  A  reasonable  purge 
at  any  glv<»n  f.rr.e  could  reduce  the  percent- 
age of  persons  registered,  but  would  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  registration  books  current 

3.  We  welcome  any  Investigation  of  the 
foregoing  fact.'!  In  view  of  our  record  and 
the  record  of  many  other  counties  of  this 
State.  It  will  be  unju.st  to  Impose  m  our 
election  oBlcials  and  people  any  Federal  con- 
trols, and  especially  those  based  on  presump- 
tions derived  from  some  arbitrary  formula 
and  without  even  the  fundamental  require- 
ments; or  factfinding 

4  This  county  administers  a  brief  and 
completely  fair  literacy  test  This  test  la 
applied  to  every  person  presenting  them- 
selves for  registration  The  same  basis  for 
passage  Is  used  for  all  persons  and  to  my 
kno'WTedge  there  has  been  no  attempt  at  any 
time  to  discriminate  against  anyone  because 
of  race,  cr>ior,  creed,  or  any  cause  All  t<sts 
are  adminl.stered  with  the  sole  aim  of  deter- 
mining only  the  basic  requirements  of  lit- 
eracy Registration  is  not  refused  for  errors 
in  spelling  or  for  poor  handwriting,  and  each 
applicant  is  passed  if  he  or  she  displays  to 
'he  registrar  the  basic  ability  to  write  a  sim- 
ple and  short  section  ,:if  the  State  constitu- 
tion In  the  English  language  There  Is  at- 
tached to  this  affidavit  and  made  a  part  here- 
of a  sample  of  the  test  form  used  In  Lenoir 
County  The  only  variance  from  this  form  Is 
a  change  from  time  to  time  In  the  section  of 
the    constitution    utilized 

5  I  h.ive  asked  Mrs  Alice  P  Hannibal  and 
Mr  George  B  Lane  two  of  our  best  known, 
moBt  active  and  respected  Negro  citizens  to 
«ive  a  brief  statement  of  their  views  on  the 
registration  prrx^edures  in  our  county.  Their 
ti.fldiiviLs  speak  for  themselves  and  are  at- 
tached hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof  by 
reference 

6  The  right  to  vote  i.s  truly  a  privilege  to 
be  carefully  guarded  Of  equal  importance 
Is  the  integrity  of  the  ballot  itself  To  open 
the  ballot  to  complete  illiteracy  and  to  allow 
registration  without  any  requirement  of 
moral  character  will  destroy  public  confi- 
dence and  ultimately  our  Democratic  proc- 
esses 

Neither  the  Federal  nor  the  State  govern- 
ment has  any  need  or  right  to  enact  laws 
relating  to  whether  or  not  a  man  or  a  per- 
centage of  men  vote  so  long  as  the  equal  and 
free  opportunity  to  register  and  vote  exlata. 

The  proposed  Federal  bill  will  open  the 
door  to  election  abuse  It  will  encourHge  the 
retaining  and  use  of  deceased  and  disquali- 
fied voters  on  the  registration  bcx.ks  U::der 
the  guise  of  illiteracy  votes  will  be  soici  aiid 
controlled. 

This  proposed  Federal  bill  constitutes  a 
revoluthjn  in  American  law  If  passed  and 
upheld  It  will  have  far-reaching  conse- 
quences in  «ur  rlght.s  as  ci  .izen.s.  and  collec- 
tively as  States  Thereaiter.  Government 
can  for  any  cause  or  presumption,  reach 
deeper  Into  the  fundamental  privileges  of 
individuals  and  the  historical  rigiits  of  the 
States  and  their  subdivisions  until  Its  fingers 
reach  and  still  the  heart  of  Individual  liberty 
iind  endeavor  Then  the  dignity  and  Initia- 
tive of  the  individual  will  be  destroyed  and 
with   It   this  Nation 

It  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  not  adopt 
this  proposed  legislation  The  bill  Is  purely 
punitive   and   Inspired   by   emotion   and  ua- 


Justified  drama.  It  should  shock  the  con- 
science of  Congress.  It  would  and  It  will 
enrage  the  g^reater  American  public  when 
they  have  time  to  realize  Its  ramifications. 

7.  The  Information  and  facts  contained  in 
this  affidavit  are  true  to  the  best  of  the  affi- 
ant's knowledge,  and  the  affiant  would  state 
the  same  If  under  oath  and  testifying. 

This  1st  day  of  April  1966. 

F.  E.  Waluice,  Jr., 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
1st  day  of  April  1966. 

Nnx  B.  Caktkk, 

Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  Jvine  5,  1966. 

ArfiDAvrr 

North  Carolina, 
Lenoir  County: 

Alice  P.  Hannibal,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
desp>06es  and  says: 

1.  That  she  Is  a'resident  of  Lenoir  County, 
N.C.,  and  Is  the  wife  of  Dr.  John  J.  Hannibal, 
M.D. 

2.  That  during  the  past  10  years  or  more, 
she  has  taken  an  active  part  In  local  politics 
and  has  served  as  an  elected  member  of  the 
city  council  of  the  city  of  Klnston. 

3.  That  she  takes  an  active  part  in  work- 
ing with  the  citizens  of  the  community  In 
becoming  registered  to  vote  and  has  person- 
ally observed  the  registration  of  voters  dur- 
ing all  of  the  registration  p>erlods  In  Lenoir 
County  for  at  least  the  past  6  years. 

4.  That  the  registration  officials  of  Lenoir 
County,  N.C.,  have,  In  her  opinion,  adminis- 
tered the  reg^istratlon  requirements  in  a  fair 
and  Impartial  manner  and  have  not  discrim- 
inated against  any  person  or  group  because 
of  race  or  other  cause. 

6.  That  In  administering  the  literacy  test 
used,  the  Lenoir  County  registration  officials 
have  applied  a  very  simple  requirement  of 
writing  a  short  and  easy  section  of  the  State 
constitution  in  the  English  language.  To 
take  the  test  each  applicant  Is  furnished  with 
the  section  of  the  constitution  to  be  written. 
Tills  section  furnished  Is  printed  In  large 
type  for  easy  reading.  That  the  registration 
officials  have  allowed  those  taking  the  test  to 
use  sufficient  time  and  have  not  disqualified 
applicants  because  of  minor  errors. 

This  1st  day  of  Aprtl,  1965. 

Alice  P.  Hannibal. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed'  before  me  this  1st 
day  of  AprU.  1966. 

Thxlma  Noe  Rains, 

Notary  Public. 

My  coDQjnission  expires  September  16,  1906. 

AmDAVIT 

North  Carolina, 
Lenotr  County: 

George  B.  Lane,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes 
and  says: 

1.  That  he  has  t>een  a  lifetime  resident  of 
Lenoir  County.  N.C.,  and  lives  within  the  city 
of  Klnston  within  that  county. 

2.  That  he  is  president  of  Lane's  Funeral 
Home,  Inc.,  and  has  held  that  position  for 
more  than  15  years. 

3.  That  he  is  familiar  with  the  registra- 
tion and  voting  procedures  used  in  Lenoir 
County,  N.C.,  having  been  Interested  In  elec- 
tions and  having  observed  these  procedures 
from  time  to  time. 

4  That  he  has  never  heard  of  any  attempt 
by  registration  officials  to  refuse,  delay  or 
discriminate  In  the  registration  of  voters  due 
to  race  or  creed,  or  for  any  other  cause.  That 
In  his  opinion  the  registration  of  voters  and 
conduct  of  elections  have  been  openly  and 
fairly  administered. 

This  1st  day  of  April  1965. 

George  B.  Lank. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  Ist 
day  of  April  1965. 

Thxlma  Noe  Rains. 

Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expiree  September  16.  1906. 


Affidavit 
North  Carolina. 

ienoir  Coitnfj/.- 

Vivian  D.  Beech,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
deposes  and  says : 

1.  That  she  Is  a  resident  of  Lenoir  Coimty, 
N.C,  and  Is  the  wife  of  William  M.  Beech 
Jr. 

2.  That  I  have  for  several  years  worked 
with  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Lenoir 
County  and  have  taken  an  active  part  in  get- 
ting otir  Negro  population  to  the  polls  to 
register  and  vote. 

3.  That  during  the  last  registration  period 
of  Lenoir  County  I  personally  called  on  Mrs. 
Rains,  clerk  of  the  board  of  elections  and 
asked  that  the  polls  of  the  two  predominantly 
Negro  population  have  extra  time  in  which 
to  register.  This  was  granted  by  the  board 
of  elections  and  more  time  than  was  asked 
for  was  given.  I  fjersonally  escorted  persons 
to  the  polls  and  waited  while  they  registered. 
They  were  all  registered  without  delay.  The 
registration  was  handled  in  a  proper  and 
rapid  manner.  I  also  made  appointments 
with  the  registrars  of  these  precincts  for 
other  times  and  took  those  who  could  not 
attend  on  regular  registration  days  to  the 
home  of  the  registrars  to  register.  The  regis- 
trars and  the  election  board  were  cooperative. 
It  was  a  pleasur^o  help  my  people  with  this 
Important  clvlcjduty. 

This  13th  daylbf  January  1966. 

L^-    Mrs.  V.  D.  Beech,  Jr. 
V      Vivian  D.  Beech. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
13th  day  of  January  1966. 

Thelma  Noe  Rains, 

Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  September  16.  1966. 


U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  COMMUNIST 
CHINA 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
properly  brought  up  the  question  of  our 
China  policy.  Broad  interest  has  devel- 
oped around  the  country  concerning  this; 
important  field. 

I  made  some  remarks  on  the  subject  at 
the  University  of  Louisville  on  Monday, 
April  18.  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  those  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Remarks  by  Senator  Thruston  B.  Morton, 

at  the  University  of  Louisville,  Loins- 

viLLE,  Ky.,  April  18,  1966 

If  we  are  to  discuss  our  policies  toward 
Communist  China  reasonably  In  this  coun- 
try, we  have  to  ask  ourselves  first  what  that 
policy  actually  Is.  And  this  Involves  putting 
the  question  in  proper  context.  What  we 
really  want  to  know  Is  what  our  policy,  over- 
all, has  been  toward  communism  and  Com- 
munist aggression. 

Basically,  our  policy  has  been  to  protect 
freemen  everywhere  who  are  threatened  by 
any  aggression — and  most  particularly,  those 
who  are  threatened  by  the  malignant  hand 
of  Communist  tyranny.  Unfortunately  for 
millions  now  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  we 
came  to  this  stand  a  little  late  In  the  day. 
But  once  we  accepted  this  as  our  national 
policy,  this  country  has  done  remarkably 
well  at  it. 

Right  now  we  have  our  attention  focused 
on  the  680-mllllon  people  of  China  who  are 
dominated  by  the  Communist  Government  In 
Pelplng.  This,  the  colossus  of  Asia,  Is  what 
we  are  discussing  here.  This,  and  our  at- 
titude toward  the  colossus,  and  our  policy 
with  regard  to  It.  The  questions  before  the 
American  people  today  are  Just  the  same  as 


they  were  16  years  ago:  Should  we  change 
our  policy  toward  the  Communists  in  China? 
Should  we  recognize  them?  Should  we  help 
them  Into  the  United  Nations? 

Those  who  raise  these  questions  publicly 
have  already  evolved  their  own  answers. 
The  answers  are,  "Yes."  Yes,  we  should 
change  our  attitude  toward  Red  China. 
Yes:  we  should  recognize  the  Communist 
Government.  Yes;  we  should  help  them  into 
the  United  Nations. 

And  they  back  up  this  positive  position 
with  a  set  of  broad  arguments  which,  If  not 
fully  logical,  have  emotional  appeal.  There's 
a  certain  amount  of  sweetness  and  light  and 
gentility  about  their  arguments  in  favor  of 
recognizing  the  Communist  regime  and,  as 
they  say,  helping  them  to  become  respon- 
sible members  of  the  community  of  nations. 

First  of  all,  they  tell  us  we  are  Inflexible, 
almost  monolithic,  In  our  attitudes  toward 
the  Chinese  Communist  Goverrunent.  We 
want  to  Isolate  the  Communists  regime  and. 
in  turn,  want  to  Isolate  ourselves  from  the 
Chinese  Communists — almost  as  If  they  were 
a  disease. 

This  Isolation,  they  tell  us,  has  caused  the 
Communist  government  to  strike  out  in 
frustration.  The  frustration  has  made  the 
Communists  react  In  a  most  unpleasant 
way — and  they're  taking  It  out  on  their 
neighbors.  Actually,  they  tell  us,  the  Chi- 
nese aren't  really  aggressors;  they're  merely 
frustrated  and  trying  to  work  out  their  frus- 
trations. 

We  are  also  told  the  Chinese  Communists 
aren't  really  Communists  at  all.  They  are 
really  Chinese,  reverting  to  the  old,  estab- 
lished policies  of  China.  Under  these  poli- 
cies for  many  centuries  the  Chinese 
attempted  to  establish  themselves  as  the 
principal  force  In  Asia.  They  did  this  by 
establishing  satellite  governments  around 
them  or  by  making  sure  that  the  govern- 
ments nearby  were  subservient  to  them.  The 
Communist  government  is  only  foUoM^ng 
the  old  China  policy. 

These  advocates  of  a  new  look  in  our  pol- 
icy toward  Communist  China  tell  us  the 
Communist  government  is  weak.  They  say 
that  China  is  the  paper  tiger,  not  the  United 
States.  And  because  China  Is  weak  there 
Is  no  chance  the  Communist  government 
would  launch  an  attack  against  us.  They 
don't  want  to  tangle  with  the  United  States, 
we  are  told,  and  won't  tangle  with  us  unless 
we  venture  too  close  to  their  borders. 

We  are  told  our  policy  Is  monolithic  be- 
cause we  are  Ignorant.  We  don't  know 
enough  about  the  Chinese  Communists.  We 
don't  understand  them.  The  Implication 
here  Is  that  to  know  Mao  Tse-tung  Is  to  love 
him. 

And  then  we  are  told,  with  a  sort  of  wlst- 
fulness,  that  all  of  this  could  be  so  different. 
All  we  have  to  do  Is  recognize  the  Commu- 
nist government  and  everything  will  change. 

We  would  smarten  up  and  recognize  the 
Chinese  Communists  for  what  they  really 
are — agrarian  reformers  with  just  a  touch  of 
the  revolutionary  Idealism  in  them. 

The  Chinese  Communists  would  stop 
pushing  and  hauling  and  would  become  self- 
centered  and  dedicate  themselves  only  to  de- 
veloping their  own  land.  Asia  would  be  at 
peace. 

By  recognlElng  the  Communist  Chinese, 
their  frtistratlons  would  end  and  they'd 
become  friendly,  confiding,  sweet  characters. 

By  recognizing  them,  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists would  stop  being  revolutionaries  and 
would  become,  instead,  the  happy  warlords 
of  days  gone  by. 

All  of  this,  simply  by  recognizing  Commu- 
nist China?    They  must  be  kidding. 

But  they're  not.  They're  serious  about 
this.  Those  who  advocate  a  change  now — 
as  they  were  In  years  past — are  completely 
dedicated  to  the  Idea.  There's  a  sort  of 
mysticism  about  them,  and  I  think  It  stems 


from  the  fact  that  every  one  of  these  "old 
China  hands"  truly  and  deeply  loves  the 
Chinese  p>eople  and  Is  devoted  to  China  itself. 
They  are  earnest  and  sincere  In  their  desire 
to  see  the  best  for  the  Chinese  people.  And 
they  know  the  Chinese  people  are  not  getting 
the  best  right  now. 

It  Is  time,  though,  to  examine  some  of 
these  arguments.  It  is  time  to  check  into 
the  record,  and  to  determine  Jtist  who  Is 
right,  and  Just  what  Is  right. 

recognition  not  a  right 

Before  examining  these  arguments,  how- 
ever, I'd  like  to  clear  up  one  thing.  Prom 
the  first  day  I  entered  the  State  Department 
during  the  Elsenhower  administration  as 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  one  thing 
was  Impressed  on  me.  Recognition  of  any 
government  by  any  other  government  Is  not 
a  right.  It  is  a  privilege.  It  is  a  favor 
extended  by  one  government  to  another. 

There  is  nothing  automatic  about  rec- 
ognizing a  new  government  Just  because  it 
happens  to  be  there.  There  is  nothing  auto- 
matic about  recognizing  a  people  Just  be- 
cause they  happen  to  Inhabit  a  certain  geo- 
graphic area.  The  people  who  Inhabit  that 
area  have  no  right  to  be  recognized;  nor 
does  their  government. 

For  example,  there  is  a  de  facto  govern- 
ment In  Rhodesia.  But  the  United  States 
does  not  recognize  the  Smith  government 
just  because  It  does.  In  fact,  exist.  We  aren't 
compelled  to  recognize  that  government. 
And  at  this  point  we  would  be  extremely 
foolish  If  we  did. 

By  the  same  token,  we  do  not  have  to  rec- 
ognize the  Chinese  Communist  regime.  And 
we  would  be  extremely  foolish  If  we  did. 

AMERICAN    IGNORANCE 

We  are  told  that  we  don't  know  much 
about  Communist  China.  I  would  be  the 
first  to  agree  that  we  don't  know  as  much 
as  we  would  like  to  know,  but  our  store  of 
knowledge  Is  a  great  deal  bigger  than  most 
people  think  It  Is. 

There  are  more  scholars  In  the  United 
States  devoted  to  culling  Information  on 
Communist  China  than  In  all  of  the  non- 
Communist  world  put  together. 

There  are  a  dozen  major  universities  in 
this  country  with  whole  libraries  devoted  to 
the  Chinese  Cominunists.  The  Chinese  lan- 
guage Is  studied  In  a  hundred  universities 
and  colleges,  and  along  with  it.  Its  various 
disciplines.  We  print  more  material  about 
the  Chinese  Communists  than  all  of  the  41 
non-Communist  nations  which  recognize 
China  put  together.  Our  Government  sup- 
plies scholars  and  those  Interested  with  dally 
translations  of  all  major  Chinese  periodicals. 
Special  writings  are  also  translated  and  are 
made  available  to  those  who  need  the  spe- 
cialized information. 

Prof.  George  E.  Taylor,  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity in  Seattle,  told  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  our  economic 
studies  of  Communist  China  are  probably 
better  than  those  by  the  Chinese  themselves. 
With  our  U-2  overflights  we  probably  have 
better  maps  of  much  of  China  than  the  Chi- 
nese Government  does. 

And  we  were  able  to  predict  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Chinese  Communist  nuclear  device 
even  before  the  Communist  world  was  fully 
aware  of  what  was  happening.  We  are,  in- 
deed, far  from  ignorant  of  what  is  going  on 
in  China  today.  American  scholars  and 
technicians  are  probably  far  better  Informed 
than  Chinese  scholars  and  technicians. 

WOtlLD    RECOONmON    HELP? 

But,  we  are  told,  if  we  recognized  Conamu- 
nlst  China  we  would  have  access  to  much 
more  Information  than  we  have  now.  And 
with  added  knowledge  would  come  under- 
standing. And  with  understanding  would 
come  peace  and  love. 

Is  that  true? 


Frankly,  no.  The  British  recognize  Commu- 
nist China  and  yet  have  far  fewer  scholars 
and  far  less  information  about  the  country 
than  we  do.  They  have  to  come  to  our  peo- 
ple for  the  kind  of  Information  they  need. 

Journalists  who  work  and  live  In  Pelplng 
these  days  tell  us  of  the  frustrations  of  try- 
ing to  report  on  what  is  going  on  In  that 
land.  They  jtist  don't  know — any  more  than 
the  Chinese  people  themselves  know.  Even 
without  recognition  our  scholars  could  travel 
to  the  China  mainland — If  the  Communists 
would  let  them.  And  there  Is  no  indication 
anywhere  on  the  horlaon  that  the  Commu- 
nists are  inclined  to  change  their  policy. 

The  fact  is  that  the  basic  reason  we  don't 
know  as  much  as  we  want  to  know  is  that 
the  Chinese  Government  wants  to  keep  the 
information  secret — secret  from  the  world — 
and  secret  from  Its  ovsm  people.  Until  there 
is  a  change  In  policy  within  China  we  won't 
ever  be  able  to  get  as  much  information  as 
we'd  like.  Just  as  we  don't  get  nearly  as 
much  factual  Information  about  Russia  as 
we  would  like  to  have. 

HISTORY    OF   AGGRESSION 

The  Communist  Chinese  regime  has  an 
18-year  history  of  aggression.  They  had  not 
even  consolidated  control  of  mainland  China 
when  they  launched  their  first  attack  against 
a  neighbor.  The  war  In  Malaya  started  In 
1948  and  It  has  been  clearly  documented 
that  It  was  not  only  financed  by  Communist 
China  but  the  Chinese  Communist  soldiers 
actually  took  part  In  many  of  the  campaigns 
over  many  of  the  next  12  years. 

Chinese  troops  Intervened  In  North  Korea 
In  December  of  1960  and  caused  enormous 
loss  of  life  both  to  the  United  Nations 
forces— primarily  American  and  South 
Koreans — as  well  as  to  themselves.  The 
Chinese  Communists  prolonged  the  Korean 
war  by  3  years. 

The  Chinese  Communists  immediately 
shifted  their  attention  from  Korea  to  Indo- 
china. They  supplied  the  weapons  and  the 
training  cadres  for  the  Vletmlnh  In  the  at- 
tack on  the  French  at  Dlenblenphu,  the 
great  battle  that  shaped  the  future  of  south- 
east Asia. 

In  Laos,  250.000  Chinese  troops  were 
massed  on  the  border  In  1961  and  1962  and 
the  threat  was  so  obvious  that  It  was  appar- 
ent to  all.  Chinese  Communists  trained  and 
equipped  the  Pathet  Lao  In  what  they  called 
the  war  of  liberation  In  Laos.  The  Chinese 
Communists  were  able  to  force  a  settlement 
at  Geneva  which  was  to  their  liking. 

India,  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese  regime  in  Its  efforts  to  enter  the 
United  Nations  has  been  another  target  of 
this  same  aggressive  force.  Along  the  Hima- 
layan border  in  both  northeast  and  north- 
west India  the  Chinese  have  been  probing 
and  pushing  and  chewing  up  Indian  territory. 

Part  of  this  attack  on  India  was  launched 
from  Tibet,  once  an  autonomous  coimtry 
which  the  Chinese  Communists  had  swal- 
lowed up. 

Communist  China  threatened  to  Intervene 
In  the  Indo-Paklstan  war  last  year  and  was 
set  to  move  had  It  not  been  brought  to  an 
indecisive  conclusion. 

There  Is  clear  evidence  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  were  directly  Involved  In  the 
efforts  last  fall  to  overthrow  the  Government 
of  Indonesia.  Had  they  succeeded.  It  Is 
Inevitable  that  Malaysia  would  have  been 
next  followed  by  Slngapwe  and  Thailand. 
Our  position  in  Vietnam  would  have  become 
impossible — much  worse  than  It  Is  even  to- 
day. 

So  far  I  have  mentioned  only  the  Chinese 
Communist  aggression  against  their  near 
neighbors.  But  they  have  not  confined 
themselves  to  this.  There  is  the  Zanzibar 
affair  In  Africa  where  we  have  documentation 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  were  involved 
in    the    overthrow    of    a    free    goveriunent. 
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Their  agents  were  U-i  Ghana.  In  the  Congo, 
and  In  any  number  of  other  sovereign  and 
independent  African  nations  and  their  sub- 
version  Is  widespread  and  deadly 

Asia  and  Africa  are  not  encugh  for  the 
voracious  appetite  of  this  Chinese  Commu- 
nist re^me  They  have  plans  for  Latin 
America  aa  well  There  haa  been  docu- 
mented evidence  of  Chinese  Communist  ac- 
tivity In  Cuba  and  In  a  number  of  other 
South  American  countries  The  aim  in  all 
instances  haa  been  a  Cominunist  takeover. 
The  re<flme  In  Pelplng  doesn't  care  how — It 
jus'  wants  action. 

Thl.s  ;.s  not  merely  anti-lmperialist.  Nor  U 
It  merelv  :intl-American.  It  is  a  step  toward 
the  ultlmat*  goal  of  communism 

C\N   RECOCNmON    HALT  AGGRESSION? 

Tho6«  Who  advocate  recognition  of  Com- 
munist China  say  that  by  ending  Ita  Isolation 
we  will  end  11^  aggression.  Well,  some  40 
yeiirs  dgo  there  was  another  Communist  Gar- 
gaiitua  whlci.  wa3  largely  isolated  and  wiilcli 
the  Cuited  States  insisted  on  IteepLng  iso- 
lated But  in  1933  the  United  Slates  rec- 
ognized -he  Soviet  Uni.n,  Until  that  point 
Commvinl^t  Russia  had  been  contained. 
Only  6  years  later  Rusala  had  gobbled  tip  the 
Baltic  tovintries.  part  of  Poliaid,  and  a  part 
of  Rumania.  The  next  year  Russl.i  attacked 
Finland  Advancing  tjeyond  rei'f.'gnltlon  we 
wt-lcomed  the  Soviet  Union  into  the  commu- 
nity of  nati'  ns  during  World  War  II  and.  In 
fact,  siippl'.otl  Russia  with  masses  of  equip- 
ment, arms  and  munitions.  They  promptly 
used  our  dmnted  materials  to  conquer  Po- 
l.md  Eiist  Liermanv,  Hungary.  Btilgarla.  and 
Rumania  They  have  ne-.er  bee;:  delodged. 
In  1948  tliev  took  over  C/eri.o,s;, wukla. 

Historlcallv  tiien,  it  would  iiardly  seem 
iogiC'.il  to  assume  that  recokinitlon  would 
mean  an  automatic  end  u.>  Communist  ag- 
gr— Ion  anywhere  Nor  does  recognition 
mean  an  end  to  attempt«d  subversion  any- 
where We  have  experienced  that  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  many  of  the  non-Commu- 
nist countries  who  have  recognized  Commu- 
nist China  have  found  themselves  riddled 
with  Chinese  Communist  agents  agitating 
and  encouraging  new  national  w&ra  of 
liberation.  " 

IS    MAO    RE.M.l  Y    RED'' 

Among  the  moet  frequent  arguments  pro- 
posed by  those  who  wr»nt  us  to  change  our 
policy  toward  Communist  China  is  the  one 
that  Chinese  Communists  aren't  really  Com- 
munists at  all  This  is  not  a  new  argument 
We  heard  It  In  the  l930's  and  In  the  1940's 
when  they  were  called  agrarian  reformers. 
Now,  I  guess,  we  are  supposed  to  think  of 
them  15  a  bunch  of  senile  paranoids  Who 
would   benefit  from  group  therapy. 

The  areunient  Is  speclotis.  Let's  face  It, 
M.-io  Tse-tung  Is  as  much  a  Communist  as 
Joseph  Stalin  or  Leonid  Brezhnev  And  so 
!s  Lin  Pno  They  are  Marxists-Lenlnlats. 
They  have  lifted  their  philosophy  straight 
from  the  Communist  Manifesto  and  the  writ- 
ing'; Tf  [,eT\l:i 

They  are  as  brutal  i\s  ?talln  and  as  coarse 
as  Khrushchev  Thev  have  all  of  the  evil 
apparatus  of  the  Communist  movement 
everywhere  in  the  world  Tliey  are  as  willing 
to  subvert  the  people  of  other  nations  as 
are  the  Soviet  Corrununlsts  They  are  as 
opposed  to  freedom  and  free  Institutions  as 
anv  totalitarian  government  in  al!  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  They  are  expansionists 
as  Is  any  Communist  movement.  They  are 
aa  willing  to  use  force  to  overthrow  free 
governments    as    any    Communist    ever    was. 

In  short  they  are  Communists  And  I  do 
not  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  there  has 
been  any  major  falling  out  within  the  Com- 
munist camp  While  Mao  and  the  Soviet 
leaders  may  not  speak  kindly  to  or  about 
each  other,  they  all  still  hold  the  same  objei  - 
Uvea.  They  are  both  as  Intent  now  or.  a 
worldwide  Communist  revolution  as  Lenin 
or  Stalin  -were. 


If  you  don't  believe  me,  look  at  the  co- 
operation that  exists  between  Soviet  style 
and  Chinese  style  guerrillas  fighting  in  Latin 
America.  Their  methods  are  the  same,  their 
techniques  are  the  same.  Only  their  lan- 
guage differs. 

TTie  Chinese  Communist  efforts  to  subvert 
and  overthrow  independent  Nations  In  Africa 
are  perhaps  a  little  more  subtle  than  their 
open  aggression  In  Tibet  or  Malaya,  but  the 
ultimate  goal  Is  the  same. 

Those  who  maintain  that  the  leadership  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  regime  is  not  really 
Communist  are  attempting  to  hoodwink  the 
American  people  whether  knowingly  or  not. 

18    COMMUNIST    CHINA    WKAK? 

Moat  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  a 
few  weeks  ago  to  expostulate  on  Communist 
China  agreed  on  one  set  of  apparent  facts. 
They  agreed  that  China  today  is  weak.  There 
Is  {x>lltlcal  uiu-eat  and  its  military  strengrth 
is  far  less  than  many  people  had  previously 
thought,  including  some  of  our  own  miU'tary 
experts.  Economic  conditions  within  China 
today  are  at  best  chaotic.  It  Is  not  becoming 
as  Industrallzed  aa  the  "great  leap  forward" 
proponents  wiah.  Its  agriculture  is  crum- 
bling and  its  transportation  system  Is  com- 
pletely Inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  ita 
680  million  people.  In  many  areas  of  China 
famine  is  an  ever  present  fact. 

Most  of  the  experts  seem  to  agree  that 
Communist  China  is  a  paper  tiger. 

But.  let  me  point  out  one  thing:  The 
Communist  Chinese  regime  was  even  weaker 
In  1948  than  it  is  now  and  still  they  were 
able  to  supply  troops  and  munitions  for  the 
guerrilla  warfare  In  Malaya. 

TJiey  were  weak  in  1950  but  were  able  to 
flood  North  Korea  with  military  manpower. 

They  are  weak  now  but  they  are  able  to 
support  fighting  forces  on  Indian  territory 
and  they  are  able  to  support  and  help  train 
the  Vletcong  today. 

They  may  be  weak  today  but  they  are  able 
to  support  a  vast  apparatus  of  subverslon- 
iBta  throughout  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. They  may  be  weak  but  they  have  de- 
veloped nuclear  devices  and  are  proceeding 
with  efforts  to  develop  vehicles  with  which 
to  place  their  nuclear  devices  on  foreign  soil. 

While  they  are  weak  now  It's  impossible  to 
say  with  any  certainty  that  they  will  not  be 
strong  enough  to  poee  a  direct  and  present 
danger  to  the  United  States  5  or  10  years 
from  now. 

When  that  point  Is  reached.  'wlU  It  not  be 
p>osslble  for  the  Chinese  Communists  to  pro- 
ceed with  small  wars  of  liberation  through- 
out Asia  and  Africa  with  Impunity?  Will 
they  not  then  feel  they  are  Immune  from 
attack  and  then  really  start  trouble  every- 
where along  their  perimeter? 

WILL    RXCOCNTnON    CHANGE    THINGS? 

Thoee  who  promote  the  idea  that  a  weak 
Communist  China  poses  no  threat  to  the 
free  world  seem  to  think  recognition  of 
Communist  China  will  In  some  way  make 
this  threat  even  less  than  it  Is  now.  This 
reasoning  Is  hard  to  follow. 

I  cannot  see  how  any  recognition  of  Com- 
munist China  would  do  anything  but 
strengthen  the  Communist  regime  both  at 
home  and  In  the  community  of  nations. 
Free  trade  with  Communist  China  will  pro- 
vide that  regime  with  materials  and  equip. 
ment  it  cannot  produce  Itself.  It  will  pro- 
vide the  regime  with  the  kind  of  economic 
stability  it  has  not  been  able  to  produce. 
It  will  provide  the  Communist  regime  with 
political  stability  It  cannot  produce  by 
Itself. 

The  Communist  regime,  by  winning  recog- 
nition from  the  United  States  and  their  ad- 
mlsBlon  to  the  United  Nations,  will  have 
demonstrated  to  its  people  and  to  the  shaken 
neutrals  of  the  world  that  Ita  policy  Is  tbe 
right  one  and  the  successful  one. 


This  can  be  the  only  ultimate  effect  of  the 
idea  of  "contain  but  do  not  Isolate"  Commu- 
nist China.  By  ending  the  Isolation  we  can 
do  nothing  but  weaken  ourselves  and  our 
position  m  Asia  and  we  can  do  nothing  but 
strengthen  the  position  of  the'  Communist 
Chinese  Oovernment  throughotfl  the  world. 

A  side  effect  of  such  recognltl6n  would  be 
the  disastrous  undercutting  of  the  Republic 
of  China  Government  on  Taiwan.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  had  Chiang  Kai-shek  re- 
mained In  control  on  mainland 'China  It  Is 
entirely  poeslble  he  would  have  caused 
trouble  for  the  United  States. 

But  he  would  not  be  exporting  commu- 
nism. 

As  matters  stand  today  the  moet  stable 
economy  In  Asia  Is  that  of  the  people  of 
Taiwan.  It  Is  developing  in  a  dramatic  and 
dynamic  manner. 

And,  strangely  perhajw,  the  real  agrarian 
reform  in  Asia  has  been  in  Taiwan.  In  fact, 
delegations  from  most  of  the  emerging  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  being  sent  to  Taiwan 
to  see  how  that  reform  has  worked  and  how 
it  was  started. 

While  mainland  China  is  exporting  com- 
munism and  tyranny,  Taiwan  is  exporting 
ideas  to  help  develop  democratic  govern- 
ments throughout  Asia  and  Africa. 

By  a  stroke  of  the  pen — by  recognizing  the 
Communist  regime — we  could  do  a  lot  toward 
destroying  all  of  that. 

FLEXmn-ITT  ■^ 

Thoee  who  criticize  U.S.  policy  toward 
Conununtst  China  complain  that  we  are  and 
have  been  inflexible.  They  use  the  word 
monolithic  to  describe  our  policy. 

The  fact  is  that  our  policy  toward  the 
Communist  world  haa  been  remarkably  flexi- 
ble. For  Instance,  the  quick  recognition  of 
the  situation  which  developed  in  Yugoslavia 
when  Tito  broke  with  Stalin  was  a  remark- 
able demonstration  of  how  flexible  our  policy 
can  be. 

The  quick  reaction  of  this  Nation  to  threats 
ag^nst  Turkey  and  Greece  was  notable. 

The  speedy  reaction  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration to  the  disastrous  war  In  Indo- 
china demonstrated  our  flexibility  and  our 
willingness  to  negotiate  whenever  necessary 
and  with  whomever  necessary. 

The  speech  by  Preeident  Johnson  In  Bal- 
timore In  which  he  outlined  the  willingness 
of  the  American  people  to  sit  down  anywhere 
anytime  with  anybody  to  negotiate  a  rea- 
sonable and  peaceful  solution  in  Vietnam 
is  a  demonstration  of  complete  flexibility  in 
our  attitudes  toward  communism  and  the 
Communists. 

Our  policy  toward  the  Chinese  people — aa 
contrasted  with  our  policy  toward  the  pres- 
ent tyranny  in  Pelplng — has  been  pretty 
much  the  same  for  the  past  125  years.  With 
one  or  two  notable  exceptions  such  as  the 
shameful  dejjarture  from  this  policy  Involved 
In  the  Boxer  Rebellion — our  policy  toward 
the  Chinese  people  has  always  been  one 
designed  to  foster  individual  liberty  and 
freedom. 

During  the  19th  century  this  country  stood 
solidly  for  an  open  door  policy  in  China  and 
opposed  vigorously  any  effort  toward  im- 
perialism In  the  part  of  Western  nations. 
We  were  not  always  successful  but  we  made 
serious  and  concerted  efforts  continuously  in 
this  direction. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  I  we  successfully 
opposed  the  attempted  grab  of  Chinese  terri- 
tories by  the  imperial  Government  of  Japan. 

In  the  1920*8  we  vigorously  supported  the 
revolutionary  movement  which  overthrew 
the  imperial  Government  In  Peking  and 
which  could  have  launched  China  on  the 
road    to   progress    and    true   democracy. 

We  vlgorou.-^ly  supported  Chiang  Kai-shek 
when  he  broke  with  the  Communists  in  the 
late  igaO'B  and  attempted  to  establlah  a  real- 
ly democratic  government  for  China.  I  «» 
convinced  that  had  It  not  been  for  the  to- 
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vaslon  of  China  by  Japan  he  wotild  have  been 
guccessful. 

We  opposed  morally — and  through  the 
knowledge  of  hindsight  we  know  not  strong- 
ly enough — the  takeover  of  Manchuria  by  the 
Japanese  and  the  later  Invasion  of  China 
proper   by  Japan. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  we  again  sup- 
ported the  faltering  Nationalist  regime  In  Its 
efforts  to  maintain  stability,  peace,  and 
order.  Again  it  was  not  enough,  but  the 
effort  was  there. 

For  125  years  this  Nation  has  supported 
freedom,  economic  progress,  and  political 
stability  for  the  Chinese  people.  This  Is  still 
our  policy. 

Within  the  framework  of  this  policy,  how- 
ever, our  Nation  has  been  and  Is  completely 
flexible  in  Its  attitudes  as  demonstrated  re- 
peatedly by  our  willingness  to  negotiate  with 
the  Chinese  over  Vietnam  and  with  the 
Chinese  over  the  Indo-Paklstani  dispute  and 
with   the   Communist   world    in    general. 

Actually,  through  our  embassies  in  War- 
saw we  have  better  direct  diplomatic  con- 
tacts with  tbe  Chinese  thein  the  British  do. 
And  the  British  have  recognized  them. 

CONCLUSION 

The  most  effective  argument  for  the  recog- 
nition of  Communist  China  is  an  extremely 
pragmatic  one.  It  is  that  the  government 
does  exist.  It  Is  there.  It  is  in  control  of 
a  vast  area  and  the  destinies  of  680  million 
people. 

The  government  which  controls  mainland 
China  Is  brutal,  tyrannical  and  barbaric. 

It  is  an  expansionist  government — one 
dedicated  to  domination  of  all  of  Asia  by  any 
means  available.  Through  aggression  where 
that  seems  necessary,  or  through  subversion 
where  that  is  possible. 

The  Communist  regime  In  China  is  not 
interested  only  In  Asia  but  has  sent  scores  of 
thousands  of  agents  out  over  the  world  to 
subvert  and  destroy  freedom  In  Africa  and 
Latin  America. 

The  Chinese  Communist  government  sup- 
ports Communist  movements  throughout 
the  world  and  is  therefore  an  ever-present 
danger  to  free  men  and  free  Institutions 
everywhere. 

Recognition  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime  would  not  alter  this.  In  fact,  it 
would  make  this  subversion,  this  aggression 
easier  for  the  Commvmists. 

Recognition  could  and  would  do  great 
damage  to  the  best  Interest  of  the  United 
States. 

It  wotild  be  a  costly  mistake  for  this  coun- 
try to  change  its  policy  now — to  allow  the 
bandits  of  Pelplng  to  shoot  their  way  Into 
respectability. 


THE  POSTER  PARENTS'  CREED 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  Mrs. 
Ethel  Man-  Dunson,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
has  written  the  foster  parents'  creed. 
which  has  been  adopted  for  use  by  the 
Poster  Parents'  Association. 

I  believe  it  is  fitting  that  national  rec- 
ognition be  accorded  to  the  Important 
value  of  the  principles  embodied  In  the 
foster  parents'  creed.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  creed 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Fos-na  Parents'  Creed 
I  Will  be  conscientious  at  all  times  of  the 
^Tist  bestowed  upon  my  family;  open- 
jnlnded  and  observing  in  my  habits;  teach 
lore,  kindness,  obedience,  and  be  fair  at  all 
times;  silent  when  angry;  reserved  In  Judg- 
ment; tolerant  of  shortcomings.    Encourage 


a  child's  confidence;  praise  accomplishments. 
I  will  be  sincere  ir.  purpose,  reverent  to  God. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  COMMPTTEE  TO 
PRESER-VE  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
PROCESS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  today's  New 
York  Times  carries  an  account  of  the 
organization  In  New  Jersey  of  a  new 
group,  widely  representative  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  to  combat  extremism 
and  to  strengthen  democratic  processes. 

The  organization  is  tentatively  called 
the  New  Jersey  Committee  To  Preserve 
the  Democratic  Process.  As  the  Times 
account  Indicates,  its  leadership  will  In- 
clude outstanding  New  Jerseyans  In  such 
fields  as  labor,  education,  business,  and 
Industry,  the  professions,  religion,  wel- 
fare, and  politics. 

I  am  honored  to  serve  as  one  of  the 
trustees. 

The  new  organization  Is  the  out- 
growth of  a  conference  held  last  June  at 
the  Newark  State  College  In  Union.  N.J. 
The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  three- 
fold: Exposure  of  the  dangers  of  the  rad- 
ical right  and  left,  study  of  methods  to 
combat  these  threats  to  the  democratic 
process,  and  consideration  of  measures 
to  strengthen  the  democratic  fabric  of 
our  society. 

The  participants  agreed  that  a  con- 
tinuing State  organization  was  both  nec- 
essary and  desirable  to  combat  the 
growth  and  effects  of  extremist  activity 
and  this.  In  essence.  Is  the  purpose  of  the 
organization.  Specifically,  the  commit- 
tee will  endeavor  to  strengthen  local 
community  organizations  who  must  deal 
with  extremist  activity  most  frequently. 
In  a  sense,  it  Is  regrettable  that  such  an 
organization  Is  necessary.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  the  extent  that  the  committee 
can  and  will  stimulate  our  citizens  to 
more  active  participation  In  community 
matters.  It  will  serve  an  aflQrmatlve  pur- 
pose In  strengthening  the  fabric  of  our 
democratic  society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  at 
this  point  the  accoimt  contained  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  Wednesday,  April  20. 
1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foes  of  Rising  Bibch  Societt  Oboanizx  in 

Jersey 

(By  Ronald  Sullivan) 

New  Brxtnswick,  N.J.,  April  19. — New  Jer- 
sey membership  In  the  John  Birch  Society 
was  reported  here  today  to  have  quadrupled 
In  the  last  12  months,  with  the  State  now 
ranking  second  only  to  California  In  mem- 
bership growth. 

The  Blrchers  add  up  to  only  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  New  Jersey's  nearly  7  million  resi- 
dents. But  becatise  they  are  a  highly  or- 
ganized group,  their  publicity  Impact  Is  gen- 
erally much  greater  than  their  ntimerical 
strength  would  suggest. 

This  Impact  has  been  strong  enough  re- 
cently to  cause  the  formation  of  a  new  civic 
group  to  combat  the  Blrchers. 

Tentatively  called  the  New  Jersey  Com- 
mittee To  Preserve  the  Democratic  Processee, 
the  group  met  here  today  for  the  first  time. 
Its  leadership,  which  wUl  include  New  Jer- 
sey's most  prominent  figures  In  labor,  edu- 
cation,  politics,  business  and  Industry  and 


the  professions,  religion  and  welfare,  will 
attempt  to  rally  community  defenses  against 
extremist  attacks. 

There  Is  an  estimated  total  of  4.000  to 
5,000  Blrchers  in  New  Jersey.  They  belong 
to  about  400  to  500  local  chapters,  or  cells. 
All  told,  there  are  said  to  be  nearly  100.000 
society  members  across  the  country,  12.000 
to  15,000  of  them  In  California,  which  has 
nearly  three  times  the  population  of  New 
Jersey. 

Despite  tbe  furor  that  has  marked  Birch 
growth  here,  the  organization  has  a  long 
record  of  unattalned  goals.  Most  New  Jer- 
seyans live  quietly  In  neat  suburbs  or  desper- 
ately In  the  slums  of  Its  decaying  factory 
cities,  unconcerned  and  untouched  by  radi- 
cal Ideology.  They  tend  to  elect  liberals 
over  coiiservatlves  In  statewide  elections. 

Up  to  now,  much  of  the  fight  against  rad- 
ical right  organizations  and  against  tlie  John 
Birch  Society  In  partictilar  has  been  led  prl- 
mairlly  by  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of 
B'nal  B'rlth  and  other  Jewish  service  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  American  Jewish  Commit- 
tee. This  is  because  radical  right  extremism 
and  anti-Semitism  traditionally  have  tended 
to  keep  each  other  company. 

But  Jewish  leaders  in  the  State  now  agree 
that  a  broad  based  attack  against  the  Birch 
Society  Is  needed.  They  feel  that  continued 
Jewish  attacks  upon  Blrchers  and  their 
sympathizers  will  accelerate  a  manifesta- 
tion of  latent  anti-Semitism  that  they  be- 
lieve is  In  many  Birch  members. 

"Scratch  a  Blrcher  hard  enough  and  you'll 
fijid  a  bigot,"  one  Je'wlsh  leader  remarked 
here  today. 

Several  leaders  of  the  new  committee  met 
this  afternoon  In  the  restored  comfortable 
rooms  of  Wood  Lawn,  the  white  columned 
colonial  mansion  that  now  houses  the 
Eagleton  Institute  of  Politics,  a  graduate  fa- 
cility of  Rutgers,  the  State  university. 

They  envisioned  an  organization  that 
would  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  intelligence 
reports  on  the  radical  right  and  left  In  the 
State.  It  would  also  provide  speakers  and 
offer  guidance  to  communitlee  and  organiza- 
tions on  how  to  combat  Birch  harassment, 
infiltration,  and  propmganda. 

Donald  G.  Herzberg,  the  40-year-old  Eagle- 
ton  director,  said  after  the  meeting: 

"I  have  become  deeply  concerned  by  the 
rising  trend  of  all  extremism — right  and 
left — in  New  Jersey.  Alienated  and  Irrational 
activity  has  already  produced  an  erosion 
that  If  carried  too  far  can  destroy  our  sys- 
tem of  government." 

riGHT    ON    LOCAL    LEVXL 

Rather  than  fight  the  radical  right  on  Its 
own  terms,  the  new  group  would  attempt, 
through  extensive  educational  efforts,  to  gird 
what  was  referred  to  at  a  State  conference 
on  extremism  last  Jtme  as  the  "soft  under- 
belly of  democracy — American  government 
at  the  local  level." 

Thus  the  Increasing  tempo  of  radical  right 
attacks  on  local  government,  libraries, 
school  boards,  parent-teachers  associations, 
mental  health  programs,  the  Republican 
Party  and,  most  recently,  the  ecumenical 
movement,  has  caused  more  and  more  per- 
sons to  take  a  closer  look  at  recent  Birch  re- 
crultjnent  In  New  Jersey. 

The  Birch  Society  is  by  far  the  moet  suc- 
cessful and  "respectable"  radical  right  orga- 
nization In  the  country.  It  operates  alone  or 
In  support  of  other  extremist  organizations 
whose  major  preoccupation,  like  that  of 
the  Blrchers.  is  the  Internal  Communist  con- 
spiracy In  the  United  States. 

New  Jersey  Blrchers  support  such  enter- 
prises as  Let  Freedom  Ring,  a  nationwide  net- 
work of  recorded  telephone  messages.  And 
some  of  them  are  mlnutemen,  a  small  para- 
military force  that  Is  preparing  to  lead  guer- 
rilla warfare  once  the  Communists  take  over. 

Despite  Its  recent  recruitment  gains,  par- 
ticularly  among   Irish   and   Italian   Roman 
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Catholics  111  Hudson  County,  and  the  public- 
ity It  has  enjoyed  in  the  State,  the  John 
Birch  Society  In  New  Jersey  cannot  docu- 
ment a  single  major  example  oX  unqualified 
Birch  success 

Robert  H  W  Welch,  the  founder  and  un- 
disputed leader  ol  the  society,  advised 
Blrchers  In  1960  to  "join  your  local  PTA  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  get  your 
conservative  friends  to  do  likewise,  and  go 
to  work  to  take  It  over." 

FAIL    TO    SEIZE     SCHOOL     BOARDS 

That  was  6  years  ago.  Today,  Dr.  Fred- 
erick L  H!pp.  head  of  the  New  Jersey  Educa- 
tion Association  reported  that  not  one  of  the 
State  s  PT.A's  wa.s  dominated  by  Blrchers. 

And  despite  incessant  attempts  at  Infiltra- 
tion and  repeated  harassment,  Blrchers  have 
also  failed  to  dominate  any  of  the  State's 
nearly  >300  schotil  boards. 

Nevertheless.  Bi.'-chers  have  succeeded  In 
dividing  communities,  polarizing  Issues,  and 
turning  neighbors  against  one  another.  This 
devlslveness.  according  to  political  scientists, 
iB  what  they  consider  the  seedbed  for  future 
Birch  success  and  this  Is  why  they  consider 
the  Birch  Society  a  major  threat  In  New 
Jersey. 

With  this  In  mind.  New  Jersey  leaders  are 
extremely  concerned  about  mushrooming 
Birch  membership  m  the  State  and  by  the 
society's  current  efforts  to  achieve  "civic  re- 
spectability" 

There  are  15  Birch  LVTBRAR  meeting 
rooms  In  the  State  and  more  on  the  way.  A 
freshly  painted  sign  on  the  glass  door  at  376 
Central  Avenue,  a  drab,  four-story  building 
In  Jersey  City,  says  ■American  Opinion  Li- 
brary, Hours  1-9  p  m,.  Public  Welcome."  Up 
a  narrow  flight  of  stairs  ts  the  society's  main 
meeting  place  In  Hudson  County. 

It  Is  there  that  Blrchers  attend  their  par- 
ticular brand  of  Sunday  Night  at  the 
Movies,"  a  relentless  diet  of  radical-right 
documentary  films 

u  N.    SELL.;ii.-r    or    katanga 

A  recent  Sunday  night  show  featured  the 
United  Nations  sellout  of  Katanga  to  the 
Communists  For  Miss  Lois  Roeenswelg,  a 
petite.  18-year-old  senior  at  Ferris  High 
School  in  Jersey  City,  the  film  was  her  In- 
troduction to  the  society  She  said  after- 
ward:   "Wasn't  the  U.N   just  awful?" 

A  few  nights  ago  Welch  warned  In  a  long 
film  that  the  United  States  was  a  vast  Insane 
asylum  over  which  the  worst  inmates  were  In 
charge. 

Along  with  'his  f>lm,  James  Fitzgerald.  31, 
a  former  Newark  detective  and  for  the  last 
year  a  full-time  coordinator  In  central  New 
Jersey  for  the  society,  had  given  about  his 
300th  presentation  to  a  handful  of  prospec- 
tive members. 

He  Is  a  prototype  of  s<.}me  of  the  76  Birch 
field  coordinators  across  the  country.  He 
works  nonstop.  7  days  a  week,  signing  up  new 
members  and  smoothly  pushing  Birch  ma- 
terial, very  little  of  which  Is  free. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  more  obvious  things 
about  the  society  Is  that  nearly  every  bit  of 
Its  literature  and  paraphernalia  has  a  price 
tag.  Things  that  move  slowly  are  marked 
down  for  sale.  Back  Issues  are  half-priced. 
There  are  gimmicks  too 

One  of  the  society's  major  goals  Is  the  Im- 
peachment of  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  of 
the  United  States  To  hasten  that  day.  the 
society  sells  a  "Warren  Impeachment  Packet," 
which  Is  a  $2  46  collection  o'.  Birch  material, 
but  which  sells  as  a  bundle  as  .i  $1  bcu'galn. 

Although  Blrchers  angrily  deny  they  are 
anti-Negro,  their  libraries  are  generally  full  of 
.#egregatlonlst  literature  On  one  table  there 
waa  a  pile  of  magazines  e  a  titled  "Anarchy  in 
Xoa  Angeles  Shocking  Phot<«  of  the  Most 
Terrifying  Race  Riot  In  HlsUiry   ' 

rt'ND     THirE     nUENDSHIP 

After  a  recent  Sunday  movie,  several  mem- 
bers sat  aroMnd  drank  coffee,  and  talked 
About  why  they  liked  being  Blrchers. 


"I  never  knew  what  true  friendship  was 
until  I  Joined,"  Mr.  Fitzgerald  said,  and  the 
others  agreed.  More  and  more,  they  said, 
they  have  dropped  their  non-Birch  friends 
and  have  stopped  going  to  non-Birch  affairs. 

Movies  and  television  usually  are  not  al- 
lowed Birch  children  unless  the  theme  is 
strictly  American  and  patriotic.  In  a  typical 
critique,  a  Birch  housewife  sneered:  "Ugh, 
Batman." 

How  do  Blrchers  recognize  each  other?  No 
one  would  say  for  sure  but  cards  are  issued 
to  them  when  they  Join  ($2  initially.  $24  a 
year) .  They  are  also  kept  Isolated  In  chapters 
with  as  little  contact  as  possible  with  cells 
in  adjoining  neighborhoods  and  communities. 

This  cell  segregation  is  aimed  at  preventing 
Infiltration  by  the  Communists  or  other 
groups  seeking  inside  Information  about  the 
society. 

Ernest  Brosang,  the  New  Jersey  regional 
coordinator,  contends  that  it  Is  virtually  Im- 
possible for  opponents  of  the  society  to  pene- 
trate its  policymaking  levels.  He  readily  at- 
tributes most  of  the  society's  rapid  growth 
in  the  last  year  to  the  presence  of  himself 
and  two  other  fuUtlme  Birch  coordinators  In 
the  State. 

Some  Blrchers  can  latigh  at  themselves — 
but  only  a  little.  Some  Birch  housewives  In 
Jersey  City,  when  calling  Birch  friends,  hiss 
Into  the  telephone  to  announce  they're 
Blrchers. 

OAINS  AMONG  CATHOLICS 

Most  of  the  new  members  In  Hudson  Coun- 
ty are  Roman  Catholics.  Six  priests  from 
the  county  are  members,  with  a  statewide 
total  of  more  than  a  dozen  and  about  300 
nationally.  Even  one  Catholic  nun  is  re- 
ported to  be  a  member  in  New  Jersey  but  no 
one  would  say  where,  or  if  she  got  out  of 
the  convent  at  night  to  attend  chapter 
meetings. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Brosang  and  Tom  Davis, 
eastern  publicity  manager  for  the  society, 
agree  that  recruitment  is  way  up  among 
Catholics  In  the  cities. 

"You  can  no  longer  call  the  society  Wasp, 
white  collar  and  suburban,"  one  of  them 
said. 

An  Increasing  ntunber  of  Blrchers,  ap- 
parently with  the  tacit  approval  of  pastors, 
have  been  handing  out  pamphlets  to  Catho- 
lics attending  Sunday  masses.  Many  iden- 
tify themselves  as  members  of  Truth  Against 
Civil  Turmoil,  an  official  Birch  front  orga- 
nization. 

Some  Catholic  Blrchers  In  Hudson  now 
want  to  impeach  Pope  Paul  as  well  as  Chief 
Justice  Warren.  They  call  the  Ecumenical 
Council  a  Communist  sellout. 

Authontlee  In  the  Archdiocese  of  Newark 
refused  to  comment  about  Birch  growth. 
One  official  at  the  diocesan  chancery,  who 
would  identify  himself  only  as  "one  of  the 
priests,"  said  "there  is  simply  no  concern 
about  that  kind  of  thing  here." 

Birch  recruitment  Is  enjoying  major  suc- 
cess In  the  Camden  area  despite  the  opposi- 
tion of  Catholic  diocesan  officials  there.  An 
editorial  In  the  diocesan  newspaper,  the 
Catholic  Star-Herald,  called  the  society  a 
refuge  for  both  hate  and  distortion. 

Msgj.  Salvatore  F.  Adamo.  the  newspaper's 
editor,  said  that  recent  Birch  success  among 
Catholics  was  "traceable  to  the  fact  tliat 
the  society  provided  a  logical  extension  for 
their  piety." 

For  Catholics,  he  said,  the  worst  conceiv- 
able crime  Is  a  denial  of  Ood.  Join  this 
crime  with  an  attack  on  Americanism  and 
you  give  Catholics  an  excuse  to  become 
"zealots  yearning  for  the  old  time  crusades," 
he  said. 

Birch  officials  are  making  a  special  effort 
to  enroll  large  numbers  of  New  Jersey  police- 
men. As  a  means  to  encourage  this,  the  so- 
ciety, has  established  other  front  groups 
called  Support  Your  Local  Police.  Stickers, 
posters,  and  bumper  signs  from  these  groups 
are  appearing  throughout  the  State. 


Mr.  Brosang,  a  burly,  friendly  ex-schoo. 
teacher,  said  the  society's  strongest  counties 
were  Burlington,  Camden,  and  Monmouth 
With  a  wistful  smile,  he  said  that  he  wishec 
that  Birch  success  in  the  northermnoe: 
counties  was  as  good  as  It  was  reported  Ir. 
the  newspapers. 

Although  Birch  activities  seem  to  be  more 
and  more  open,  society  leaders  persist  ic 
keeping  every  meaningful  fact  about  the  or- 
ganization a  secret  as  they  have  In  the  past 
To  escape  detection,  some  city  Blrchers  be- 
long to  suburban  chapters  while  suburban 
Blrchers  Join  city  cells. 

NEWARK      SESSION      DREW      1,000 

The  biggest  night  thus  far  for  New  Jersev 
Blrchers  was  P4,  when  nearly  1,000  members 
and  sympathizers  crowded  Into  the  Roben 
Treat  Hotel  in  Newark  to  hear  Tom  Ander- 
son, a  top  national  Birch  official,  attack  race 
mongrelizatlon,  the  Methodist  Church,  gu.i 
legislation,  attempt  to  place  brothertiooc 
ahead  of  Americanism  In  the  schools,  and 
of  course,  Mr.  Warren. 

In  a  long  corridor  outside.  Birch  mer- 
chants had  set  up  a  long  line  of  tables  where 
they  busily  hustled  Birch  products. 

Birch  material  also  is  getting  plugget 
these  days  in  Let  Freedom  Ring  recordec 
messages  emanating  from  the  basement 
Birch  headquarters  in  the  handsome  home 
of  Dr.  P.  G.  Forster  Ruhl.  a  40-year-old  ob- 
stetrician In  Summit. 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  SENATOR 
FULBRIGHT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Eric 
Sevareid  introduces  an  article  he  ha.^ 
written  in  the  current  Issue  of  Look  with 
these  words  from  President  Kennedy: 

The  men  who  create  power  make  an  in- 
dispensable contribution  to  the  Nation  ^ 
greatness,  but  the  men  who  question  powe: 
make  a  contribution  Just  as  indispensable 
•  •  *  for  they  determine  whether  we  use 
power  or  power  uses  us. 

These  words  are  most  appropriate  be- 
cause they  introduce  an  Interview  with 
Senator  Fulbright  entitled  "Why  Ou: 
Foreign  Policy  Is  Failing." 

The  Nation  is  healthier  and  wise: 
when  its  leaders  speak  with  candor.  Thi.' 
Senator  Fulbright  has  done  consistently 
but  never  more  than  In  this  absorbing 
Interview. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  ir 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori 
as  follows: 

Why  Our  Foreign  Policy  Is  Failing 

(An  exclusive  interview  with  Senator  Ftji- 

BRIOHT   by   Eric   Sevareid) 

President  John  F.  Kennedy:  "The  men  wh^ 
create  power  make  an  Indispensable  con 
trlbutlon  to  the  Nation's  greatness,  but  th< 
men  who  question  power  make  a  contribu 
tlon  Just  as  Indispensable  •  •  *  for  they  de- 
termine whether  we  use  power  or  power  use? 
us." 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  Friday  In  Feb- 
ruary, several  million  Americans  snapped  of 
their  television  sets  and  rubbed  their  eyef 
It  was  the  end  of  several  days  of  a  publl 
inquiry  Into  the  Vietnam  war  conducted  b; 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  U.f 
Senate,  which  has  the  constitutional  rlgh' 
and  duty  of  advising  the  President  as  well  a-= 
consenting  to  his  foreign  actions.  Through- 
out the  16  years  of  America's  involvemec 
with  Vietnam,  the  Senate  had  automatically 
consented.  Now,  very  late  in  the  day,  with 
their  country  enmeshed  in  a  major  war,  lead- 
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Ing  Senators  were  advising  the  administra- 
tion. 

Their  advice  did  not  consist  of  concrete 
and  acceptable  plans  for  winning  the  war  or 
settling  the  war — a  legislative  body  cannot 
make  a  peace  any  more  than  it  can  wage 
a  war.  Their  advice  amounted  to  this:  "Be 
careful.  Our  people  do  not  understand  this 
cruel  war.  They  are  divided  and  confused. 
Persuade  us  that  this  war  does  Involve  Amer- 
ica's vital  Interests,  does  involve  the  freedom 
of  mankind  and  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Give  us  better  reasons  to  believe  It  will  not 
lead  to  war  with  Communist  China.  Give 
us  some  hope  that  a  negotiated  peace  that 
we  can  live  with,  that  South  Vietnam  can 
live  with,  Is  possible,  and  that  you  are  really 
trying  to  get  It." 

It  was  an  astonishing  phenomenon.  It 
has  only  minor  precedents  in  American  his- 
tory, chiefly,  the  Mexican  War  of  1846.  Some 
300,000  young  Americans  were  fighting  in 
and  around  the  scallop  of  Asia  called  Viet- 
nam, a  place  most  Americans  had  never  heard 
of  until  recently;  scores  were  dying  every 
week;  the  financial  cost  was  leaping  Into  the 
billions  by  geometric  progression.  Com- 
munist China  was  rousing  its  people,  by  dally 
demonstrations,  to  believe  that  the  United 
States  was  about  to  attack  It.  And  at  this 
stage  of  the  business,  many  American  leg- 
islators were  asking.  In  effect:  "How  and 
why  did  we  get  Into  this?  Is  It  worth  It?" 
Whatever  one's  views  about  the  ultimate 
Justification  of  it,  this  Is  an  appalling  way 
for  a  great  and  peaceable  nation  to  go  to 
war. 

The  most  articulately  appalled  of  all  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, the  generally  soft-spoken  ex-Rhodes 
scholar,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  James 
William  Ftjlbright.  The  late  Senate  Joseph 
R.  McCarthy  once  called  him  "Mr.  Half- 
bright."  Former  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, In  a  flash  of  anger,  once  called  him 
"that  overeducated  SOB."  His  former  his- 
tory don  at  Oxford,  thinking  of  the  Ful- 
bright scholarships  that  have  made  him  a 
world  figure,  said  to  him  once,  "You  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  largest  and  most  signifi- 
cant movement  of  scholars  across  the  face 
of  the  earth  since  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
in  1453." 

On  that  Friday  afternoon,  a  few  moments 
before  they  snapped  off  their  television  sets, 
those  several  million  fascinated  Americans 
had  heard  Senator  Fulbright  digging  per- 
sistently at  the  Secretary  of  State.  Fxtl- 
BRiGHT  was  stUl  trying  to  persuade  Dean 
Rusk  that  peace  negotiations  with  Hanoi 
are  possible.  The  audience  saw  the  Senator 
lean  forward  in  his  chair,  peer  through  his 
dark  glasses  and  say,  "There  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  with  our  diplomacy." 

They  saw  Rusk,  his  monumental  patience 
nearly  gone,  flush  slightly.  His  aching  eyes, 
glistened  In  the  glare  of  the  camera  lights, 
and  he  said,  "Senator,  is  it  Just  possible  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  them?" 

A  world  of  meaning  lay  In  this  exchange, 
this  Impasse.  These  two  men  of  undoubted 
patriotism,  equally  anxlotis  that  the  dismal 
succession  of  world  wars  be  broken,  equally 
desirous  that  men  be  free  to  work  out  their 
own  destinies,  draw  different  lessons  from 
the  history  of  this  century. 

Rusk  equates  the  current  world  problem 
with  the  problem  of  Hitler's  time,  and  later, 
Stalin's  time;  he  believes  that  unless  this 
aggression  in  Vietnam  Is  halted,  Communist 
victory  there  will  lead  to  other  Communist 
victories  in  Asia  and  eventually  to  a  last- 
ditch  struggle  In  the  form  of  disastrous 
world  war. 

PuLBBicHT  believes  that  our  very  resistance 
to  this  aggression — and  he  wonders  if  it  is  a 
true  aggression — Is  Just  as  likely,  if  not  more 
likely,  in  Itself,  to  lead  to  endless  disturb- 
ances In  Asia  and  eventually  world  war,  be- 


ginning  with   an   American -Chinese   show- 
down. 

Rusk,  who  must  enforce  policy,  reserves  the 
benefits  of  the  doubts  to  his  own  country; 
F^JLBRioHT,  who  can,  as  scrutlnizer  of  policies, 
afford  the  luxury  of  public  uncertainty, 
grants  the  benefits  of  some  doubts  to  the 
enemy.  He  does  not  believe  communism 
is  a  world,  monolithic  force,  successfully 
spreading  its  tentacles. 

Rusk  thinks  of  America  as  the  last,  best 
hope  of  civilized  manj  Ftilbrioht  thinks  of 
America  as  the  best  but  not  the  only  hope, 
and  certainly  not  the  last  that  history  will 
see. 

On  the  morning  after  the  Nation  had  wit- 
nessed this  direct  clash  of  two  strong  wills, 
I  walked  into  the  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. The  second  door  on  the  left  is  that  of 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas.  On  this 
morning  after,  it  was  as  quiet  as  the  eye  of 
a  hurricane.  Three  secretaries  were  at  their 
desks  in  the  outer  office,  each  desk  stacked 
with  mall.  Up  to  that  hour,  the  Fulbright 
office  had  received  about  10,000  letters, 
post  cards,  and  telegrams.  They  were  run- 
ning about  17  to  1  In  favor  of  the  Senator 
and  his  effort. 

The  Senator's  private  office  is  simply  fur- 
nished with  green-leather  chairs  and  a  couch. 
Low  bookshelves  line  the  walls.  One  ab- 
stract painting  is  on  the  wall.  The  Sen- 
ator's college  degrees.  The  framed  original 
of  the  Fulbright  resolution  of  1943,  which 
the  freshman  Representative  had  got 
through  the  House  and  which,  2  years  before 
the  United  Nations  was  foimded,  put  the 
American  Congress  on  record  as  favoring  an 
international  organization  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

There  are  framed  photographs  showing 
PtTLBRiGHT  with  L.B.J.  One  Is  Inscribed  by 
the  President  to  the  Senator  this  way:  "Than 
whom  there  Is  no  better."  Another  shows 
Mr.  Johnson  leaning  forward,  earnestly  tak- 
ing to  the  Senator,  who  wears  a  worried 
scowl.  This  one  bears,  in  the  President's 
scrawl,  the -words:  "To  Bill.  I  can  see  I 
haven't  been  very  persuasive." 

Fulbright  opened  the  door  In  full  move- 
ment, tossed  a  book  on  his  desk  and  turned 
around  to  shake  hands,  all  vrtth  the  casual 
grace  of  a  third  baseman  dropping  into  the 
dugout  and  shedding  his  glove.  It  is  this 
casualness,  I  think,  that  gave  rise  to  the 
Washington  myth  that  Fulbright  Is  a  lazy 
man.  In  the  congressional  world  of  activists, 
of  declalmers,  of  scurriers.  he  is  always  un- 
der Inner  control.  He  refuses  to  be  a  major 
champion  of  minor  issues.  Like  the  trained 
athlete  on  the  field  or  the  trained  actor  on 
the  stage,  he  gives  each  move  Its  physical 
and  emotional  due — no  more. 

His  Arkansas  contemporaries  remember 
his  style  as  a  halfback  at  the  State  univer- 
sity. No  lost  motion,  no  frantic  sweat.  He 
would  often  take  the  ball,  then  for  a  moment 
stand  relaxed,  almost  like  a  man  lost  in 
thought,  until  te  saw  an  opening.  Then  he 
would  go  for  It  hard.  He  plays  politics  In 
the  same  manner  today. 

His  written  speeches  are  the  works  of  a 
craftsman  of  English.  They  flow  from  prem- 
ise through  argument  to  conclusion  with 
logic  and  precision.  But  in  private  conver- 
sation, like  many  men  whose  minds  work 
faster  than  their  tongues,  he  will  double 
back  and  around  and  back  again. 

With  people  with  whom  he  feels  comfort- 
able, he  loves  to  talk.  We  talked,  a  long  time, 
of  the  world  as  his  mind  encompasses  It,  of 
this  public,  naked  exposure  of  the  American 
soul  that  he  had  deliberately  brought  about 
In  full  understanding  of  its  inherent  dan- 
gers to  the  war  itself  and  to  Fulbright  him- 
self as  man  and  Senator. 

I  told  him  that  he  has  become  stamped  as 
the  leading  American  critic  of  America  In 


the  world,  and  I  wondered  about  the  core  of 
his  unease. 

"Well,  Eric,  I'm  the  poorest  person  In  the 
world  to  say  what  others  think  of  me.  They 
may  think  I'm  Jvist  a  congenital  sorehead 
for  all  I  know.  I  hope  not.  It's  not  becatise 
I  think  we're  no  good  that  I  criticize  otir 
country.  It's  because  I  think  It's  so  very 
good  and  has  an  opportunity  to  do  so  much 
more  than  any  country  in  history." 

He  fiddled  with  a  package  of  those  char- 
coal-tipped cigarettes — his  adversary.  Secre- 
tary Rusk,  smokes  the  same  brand — and 
regarded  me  with  that  raised-eyebrow  ex- 
pression when  I  reminded  him  of  his  public 
ruminations  about  the  disintegration  of  the 
Greek  democracy  when  it  extended  its  power 
commitments  to  Syracuse;  about  the  Ger- 
manic obsession  with  power  in  this  century, 
Just  when  Germany  was  fiourishlng  as  a 
culture.  Fulbright  had  said  once:  "Neither 
God  nor  nature  has  preordained  the  triumph 
of  OUT  free  society,  and  It  would  be  a  tragic 
mistake  to  assume  the  Inevitability  of  our 
survival." 

Now,  he  leaned  abruptly  back  in  his  chair, 
in  a  gesture  reminiscent  of  the  halfback 
squaring  up  with  the  ball  In  his  arms. 
"Here  we  are,  the  most  powerful  and  richest 
country  in  the  world,  a  great  continent  under 
one  government.  I  think  of  the  advances 
we've  made — there's  my  own  State,  which 
had  a  per  capita  income  of  $250  only  25  years 
ago.  Now,  it's  about  H,700.  If  well  Just 
not  follow  the  same  arrogant,  egotistical 
policies  of  so  many  powerful  nations,  par- 
ticularly In  foreign  affairs.  We  could  really 
break  the  cycle  that  has  so  drearily  Involved 
the  world  in  silly  and  destructive  wars. 

"Take  the  Dominican  Republic.  This  per- 
haps spurred  on  my  feelings  about  Vietnam. 
I  know  you  don't  agree  with  me,  but  this 
seemed  to  me  an  utterly  Inexcvisable  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  a  small  country. 
These  peoples  want  to  do  something  for 
themselves.  As  those^Afrlcans  at  the  con- 
ference In  New  Zealand  said.  'We  want  to 
make  our  own  mistakes.'  You  see,  It  gives 
them  assurance;  then  they  move  on  and 
create  whatever  kind  of  political  and  social 
fabric  that  best  suits  them.  They're  not  a 
great  danger  to  the  security  of  the  world. 
It  offends  me  that  because  we're  so  power- 
ful, we  butt  in  on  other  people's  business. 

"Great  countries  have  done  this  time  after 
time.  I  was  Just  reading  this  book  'Foreign 
Mud',  about  the  way  Britain  got  into  the  war 
with  China  over  the  opium  trade.  In  the 
long  run,  this  contributes  to  the  destruction 
of  the  big  countries." 

I  suggested  that  he  had  a  sense  of  personal 
embarrassment  about  some  of  America's  ac- 
tions. 

"I'm  Just  embarrassed  In  front  of  the 
world.  This  vague  thing  called  world  opin- 
ion. I  mean  they  expect  so  much  of  vis. 
We've  been  such  a  fortunate  country.  We 
are  drawn  from  so  many  different  cultures, 
we  were  lucky  in  our  material  resources.  The 
idea  of  democracy,  as  our  great  men  from 
Washington  through  Lincoln  have  said  it — 
not  Just  a  specialized  form  of  government, 
but  the  people  participating  with  all  their/ 
dignity.  This  is  a  great  ideal.  We  don't^ 
live  up  to  It — nobody  can,  absolutely — but 
we've  approached  it,  closer  than  any  other 
great  country." 

I  told  the  Senator  he  confused  me  a  bit, 
that  throughout  the  hearings,  he  had  argued 
ag^ainst  the  "hawks,"  who  feared  that  with- 
drawal or  compromise  or  switching  to  a  de- 
fensive military  p»osltion  in  Vietnam  would 
damage  our  prestige  In  the  world.  Now,  it 
seemed  to  me,  he  was  himself  emphasizing 
America's   prestige.     He  sat  bolt  upright. 

"Maybe  I — you're  quite  right,  perhaps  it  Is 
our  prestige  I'm  concerned  with,  but  we  dif- 
fer in  the  way  we  wotild  support  that  pras- 
tige.     I   think   that  asserting  our  military 
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power  against  a  !ltt!e  country  destroys  that 
prestige  I  think  our  prestige  requires  that 
we  be  magnanimous  In  refraining  from  Im- 
posing our  win  on  a  country  that  Is  obviously 
at  our  mercy 

•This  war— I  Just  cannot  bring  myself  to 
believe  that  how  the  Vietnamese  work  out 
their  Internal  problems  is  worth  a  major 
war  or  even  gives  us  the  right  to  Inter- 
vene You  see,  part  of  this  grows  from  a 
great  apprehension  about  communism.  It 
grew  out  of  Stalm  s  barbaric  use  of  his  posi- 
tion as  a  Communist  leader  But  commu- 
nism as  a  philosophy,  or  as  a  system,  Is  not 
really  a  matter  that  we  ought  to  go  to  war 
about.  It's  the  actions  of  the  partlcvUar  peo- 
ple who  practice  It,  I  would  support  any- 
body who  would  restrain  the  Iclnd  of  Im- 
perialism that  Stalin  represented.  But  at 
the  other  extreme  Is  the  communism  of 
Yugoslavia  They  are  so  much  better  off 
than  they  were  under  the  Turks  or  under 
the  monarchy  It  is  peaceful,  it  doesn't 
threaten  people  So  I  think  we  get  all  mixed 
up  about  convmunlsm  And  the  reitera- 
tion by  the  administration  of  Communist 
aggression'  offends  me  If  they  would  put 
it  the  other  way  that  this  Is  an  aggression 
by  a  people — I  think  they  have  the  Chinese 
In  the  back  of  their  minds  If  this  Is  Just 
Chinese  imperialism,  that's  a  different  ques- 
tion But  they  use  these  terms  t.o  inflame 
the  emotions,  people's  fears  It's  like  talking 
about  the  atrcxrltles.  as  If  only  these  people 
were  guilty  of  atrocities  Every  people,  at 
som.e  time  In  their  history,  have  engaged  in 
the  same  kind  of  cruelties  In  relation  to 
whatever  weapons  they  may  have  had  This 
type  of  thing  Inhibits  rational  c(inslderatlon 
of  what's  really  involved,  and  that's  why  It 
offends  me " 

Fri.BRiGHT  la  certain  that  the  nationalist 
Instinct  Is  stronger  than  communism  as  an 
ideology  and  that  'Vietnam  ts  a  classic  In- 
stance of  this  The  Vietnamese  were  a  na- 
tion, they  had  a  national  identity,  they  were 
taken  by  force  by  a  Western  country 
I  Prance  1  and  he  thinks  they  were  trying 
to  reassert  their  national  Independence.  He 
finds  It  really  hard  to  see  the  difference  be- 
tween this  and  what  the  Americans  did  In 
1776. 

The  world  moves  on  Pi'lbright  thinks 
the  world  and  the  nature  of  the  threat  from 
Communists  have  greatly  altered  since  Sta- 
lin's time  The  balance  of  power  has 
changed  to  a  highly  unstable  nuclear  stale- 
mate. Western  Europe  has  recovered;  the 
former  colonial  and  semtcolonlal  nations  of 
Africa.  .\s!a  and  Latin  America  are  on  the 
rise,  caught  up  in  an  emotional  fever  of 
nationalism.  And  Soviet  foreign  policies 
have  changed  Khrushchev's  tactics  were 
far  more  subtle  and  varied  than  Stalin's, 
more  challenging  to  the  nerves  and  the  pa- 
tience of  the  West  But  Khrushchev  made 
a  terrible  blunder  when  he  put  the  missiles 
Into  Cuba,  and  that  successful  confronta- 
tion, the  Senator  thinks,  was  the  most  visible 
milestone  on  the  r'jad  to  a  different  East- 
West  relationship 

F*ui.BRiGHT  has  recently  been  accused  of  In- 
consistency because,  his  critics  say,  he  was  a 
hawk  at  the  time  of  the  missile  crisis  and 
recommended  we  Invade  Cuba  and  have  done 
with  both  the  missile  threat  and  Fidel  Cas- 
tro But  he  explains  that  when  President 
Kennedy  asked  him  to  brealc  off  his  cam- 
paigning trip  in  Arkansas  and  come  to  the 
White  House,  P^juright  knew  none  of  the 
background  He  knew  nothing  of  the  ex- 
changes of  letters  between  Kennedy  and 
Khrushchev  He  had  no  chance  to  think 
about  the  chances  of  the  naval  .quarantine 
succeeding 

In  any  case,  he  told  me,  President  Ken- 
nedy "wasn't  asking  us  for  consultation. 
He  had  already  made  up  his  mind  He  had 
his  speech  written,  and  10  minutes  after 
the  meeting,  he  went  out  and  gave  it.  'We 
were  told  tb&t  they  were  g^olng  to  put  In  the 


quarantine  and  that  If  the  Russians  didn't 
turn  back  and  didn't  respect  It,  that  the  ad- 
ministration itself  was  prepared  to  take 
C?uba." 

He  Is  deeply  pertiirbed  by  the  apparent 
paradox  that  the  United  States  leaves  alone 
a  Communist  tyranny  90  miles  from  our 
shores,  but  sends  our  forces  10,000  miles 
away  to  fight  Communists.  "If  we  can  live 
with  Cuba,  what  difference  does  it  make 
about  'Vietnam?"  he  said.  He  Is  not  sure 
that  the  enemy  In  'Vietnam  wants  the  kind 
of  communism  practiced  In  Russia  or  would 
have  that  kind  of  communism  if  they  ran 
the  country.  He  inclines  to  believe  that  na- 
tionalism would  be  the  dominant  spirit  in  a 
land  that  has  historically  been  antl-Cblnese. 
Even  If  the  regime  bore  the  label  "Commun- 
ist," it  would  amount  to  a  kind  of  buffer 
state  against  China.  A  Vietnam  regime  set 
up  by  us  with  the  outward  trappings  of 
democracy,  in  close  connection  with  us, 
would  actually  be  weaker  in  the  sense  that 
It  would  be  more  tempting  to  China,  when 
and  If  China  does  become  really  aggressive 
In  the  military  sense. 

"I  think  If  we  had  never  stuck  our  nose  In 
this  business,  it  would  have  long  since  been 
settled  In  accordance  with  whatever  the 
major  forces  within  Vietnam  were.  I  think 
we  have  delayed  that  settlement,  and  I  think 
we  have  a  good  deal  on  our  consciences  for 
having  Intervened  there  in  the  first  instance 
in  1950  (when  we  aided  the  French)." 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  talks  about  the 
things  that  are  wrong  with  "them."  He  talks 
about  "the  other  fellow."  I  ask  Pttlbricht 
who  this  enemy  precisely  is — the  Vletcong? 
North  Vietnam?  China?  F^jlbbioht  re- 
plied, "I  don't  know.  He  says  Hanoi,  but 
I  cannot  free  my  own  mind  from  the  belief 
that  he  means  China." 

It  is  a  fair  inference  that  PtrLBRicHT  does 
not  think  there  Is  enough  evidence  to  con- 
clude that  China  is  bent  on  conquest  In  the 
Hitler  manner  or  that  she  can  work  her  will 
very  far  through  external  subversion.  The 
world-encompassing  goals  as  stated  by  the 
Chinese  defense  minister,  Lin  Plao.  have  been 
cited  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara  to  Justify  tbe  apocalyptic  view  that 
China  Is  determined  to  become  the  dominant 
Influence  in  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  America. 
But  China  has  been  suffering  setbacks — In 
Indonesia,  in  several  African  nations  and  in 
Cuba. 

FuLBRicHT,  as  a  student  of  history  and  its 
unpredictability,  would  find  such  fears 
childish.  He  is  more  inclined  to  Interpret 
China's  thunderous  propaganda  challenges 
as  Secretary  Oenerai  U  Thant  of  the  United 
Nations  does — as  the  natural  behavior  of  a 
regime  that  Is  overwhelmed  with  dlfBculties 
at  home  and  feels  Increasingly  "encircled"  by 
the  power  of  Russia  and  the  United  States. 
PtixBRioHT's  mental  prooessee  are  such  that 
he  would  try  to  imagine  the  reaction  of  his 
own  country  If  a  Chinese  army  were  fighting, 
say,  in  lower  Mexico,  and  their  planes  were 
dropping  bombs  within  40  miles  of  the  Rio 
Grande. 

He  tries  to  turn  an  International  problem 
around,  not  only  to  understand  an  adver- 
sary's basic  Interests,  but  to  try  to  Imagine 
how  the  adversary  feels  In  his  heart.  He 
thinks  the  world  Is  too  dEingerous  to  do  other- 
wise. For  this  reason,  he  Is  perhaps  more 
popular  in  Europe  that  he  Is  in  his  own 
country — much  like  the  late  Adlal  S.  Steven- 
son, a  comparison  Fuusxight  by  no  means 
objects  to. 

The  Vietnam  war  seems  to  appall  him  in  its 
every  aspect.  He  doesnt  think  we  are  even 
Improving  the  Vietnamese  economy,  but 
destroying  it,  as  of  now.  "I  have  a  letter 
from  a  friend  in  a  hospital  in  Bangkok,"  he 
told  me,  "and  there's  beginning  this  same 
distortion  In  Thailand's  economy.  We  end 
up  creating  an  awful  situation  weYe  not  able 
to  control,  and  If  we  shovild  suddenly  pull 
out  tomorrow,  they'd  be  in  much  worse  shape 
than  they  were  when  we  got  there." 


The  Senator  straightened  and  stretched 
and  moved  aside  a  sheaf  of  letters  on  his 
desk.  One  was  a  copy  of  a  petition  from 
some  people  in  California  who  were  demand- 
ing his  recall  on  grounds  of  treason,  ftn.- 
BRiGHT  chuckled — he  has  a  genuine  chuckle 
and  a  genuine  belly  laugh. 

"I  get  all  kinds  of  stuff  like  that.  I  used 
to  in  the  days  of  McCarthy.  That  doesn't 
bother  me  very  much." 

I  mentioned  a  remark  by  his  secretary  that 
the  current  mall  was  running  heavier  than 
any  In  her  experience.  "That's  PaUle  Sims," 
he  said.  "She's  my  stalwart.  She  gets  here 
early  and  leaves  late.  I  called  her  on  the 
phone  yesterday  and  said,  'Is  Lee  there?"  and 
she  said,  "Could  I  tell  him  who  Is  calling?' 
I  said,  "Now,  Pallle,  If  you  don't  recognize 
me'— oh,  she  nearly  died.  She  said,  'I'll  tell 
you  Senator,  we're  nearly  frantic.  These 
phones  have  been  ringing  nearly  all  after- 
noon.   I  don't  even  recognize  my  own  voice.' 

"Oh,  I  dont  know.  In  a  month  or  two,  it 
will  all  be  forgotten.  The  only  thing  I  hope 
for  out  of  this  Is  that  it  may  create  a  greater 
degree  of  caution,  provoke  more  thoughtful- 
ness.  Not  that  I  don't  think  the  President 
is  a  cautious  man,  but  I  think  he'll  give 
much  more  careful  consideration  before  an 
enlargement  of  the  war." 

If,  I  asked  F^lbbight,  he  considers  the 
whole  thing  In  Vietnam  a  series  of  mistakes, 
where  was  the  critical  error  made?  He  said 
the  first  mistake  was  made  in  1950  when  we 
supported  the  French.  '"Then,  we  had  a  sec- 
ond opportunity  to  leave  them  alone  in  1954 
(after  the  fall  of  Dlenblenphu).  Then,  it 
gradually  grew,  like  Topsy.  I  think  it  was 
a  mistake  for  us  to  support  Diem.  He  was 
calling  the  shots,  and  we  were  taking  the 
blame  and  the  responsibility.  Then  Diem 
was  killed.  Perhaps  that  would  have  been  a 
time  to  say  let's  have  a  conference  and  see 
If  we  can't  settle  it  by  negotiation." 

After  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident  in  the 
summer  of  1964,  Ptn,BaiOHT  was  floor  man- 
ager for  the  resolution  that  gave  congres- 
sional endorsement  to  the  President  to  take 
any  and  all  necessary  measures  to  repeal  ag- 
gression. Today,  he  regrets  his  role  In  grant- 
ing this  bank  check,  though  he  observed  at 
the  time  of  Its  passage  that  Congress  did  not 
have  in  mind  the  use  of  American  ground 
armies  in  this  war.  He  objected  to  a  limit- 
ing amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Qat- 
LOB0  Nklson  of  Wisconsin,  because  the  ad- 
ministration said  it  was  an  emergency,  and 
quick,  sharp  response  was  needed  to  deter 
North  Vietnam. 

"But  this  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incident,  if  I  may 
say  so,  was  a  very  vague  one.  We  were 
briefed  on  it,  but  we  have  no  way  of  knowing, 
even  to  this  day,  what  actually  happ>ened.  I 
don't  know  whether  we  provoked  that  attack 
In  connection  with  supervising  or  helping  a 
raid  by  South  Vietnamese  or  not.  Our  evi- 
dence was  sketchy  as  to  whether  those  PT 
boats,  or  some  kind  of  boats,  that  were  ap- 
proaching were  coming  to  Investigate  or 
whether  they  actually  attacked.  I  have  been 
told  there  was  no  physical  damage.  They 
weren't  hit  by  anything.  I  heard  one  man 
say  there  was  one  bullet  hole  In  one  of  those 
ships.    One  bullet  hole." 

President  Johnson,  who  Fitlbricht  feels 
did  not  want  this  war  any  more  than  he  did 
himself,  used  to  cite  that  congressional  reso- 
lution as  his  authority  for  what  he  has  done 
In  Vietnam.  Before  that,  he  cited  the  Elsen- 
hower and  Kennedy  commitments.  Recently, 
he  and  Secretary  Rusk  have  put  the  emphasis 
on  the  SEATO  Treaty.  The  Pulbrlght  school 
of  critics  argues  that  the  treaty  did  not 
oblige  us  to  fight  in  Vietnam  any  more  than 
It  obligee  the  other  signatories,  nearly  all 
of  whom  arp  not  fighting  with  us. 

Senator  Fuxbright  thinks  our  policy  to- 
ward China  has  gone  wrong  since  the  great 
war  ended.  He  is  appalled  that  the  most 
powerful  nation  In  the  world  and  the  most 
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populous  nation  in  the  world,  both  now  nu- 
clear fwwers,  are  not  even  on  speaking  terms, 
with  nothing  like  the  avenues  of  communica- 
tions that  existed  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States  during  their  times  of  danger- 
ous tensions. 

"One  of  the  most  disgraceful  periods  of  all 
In  our  foreign  policy,"  he  said,  "was  our  per- 
sistence m  the  support  of  Chiang  Kai-shek 
after  he  collapsed.  I  don't  think  there  was 
anything  we  could  have  done.  I  regretted 
very  much  they  were  Communists  who  won. 
But  we  should  have  stopp>ed,  and  cut  our 
losses."  Still,  changing  the  status  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  Formosa,  Fulbright  thinks.  Is  out 
of  the  question  at  the  moment. 

He  wonders  if  it  would  not  have  been  bet- 
ter to  have  supported  Ho  Chi  Minh  at  the 
outset,  in  what  some  regard  as  his  struggle 
for  Vietnamese  independence.  Communist 
though  he  is.  He  doubts  that  the  Vletcong 
is  no  more  than  a  puppet  of  North  Vietnam, 
as  the  administration  argues.  He  thinks 
they  may  very  well  have  an  identity  and  pur- 
pose of  their  own  and  that  we  ought  to  be 
working  to  split  them  off  from  Hanoi. 

He  wonders  Just  how  much  expert  knowl- 
edge about  China  is  operating  inside  the  ad- 
ministration. "There  are  only  flve  in  the 
China  section  of  the  State  Department. 
Think  of  it — the  biggest  country  in  the 
world,  and  we've  got  flve  fellows.  We've  got 
&  few  In  Hong  Kong,  trying  to  Interpret  China 
from  there.  And  then  we  have  the  pro- 
fessors." 

The  Senator  takes  pains  to  point  out  that 
be  claims  no  expertise  on  Asia  himself,  that 
he's  been  to  Asia  only  twice  and  never  to 
Vietnam,  and  that  his  foreign  policy  energies 
for  years  have  been  concentrated  on  Europe. 
For  this  reason,  he  has  been  teaching  himself 
Asian  history — he  usually  has  a  book  under 
tils  arm  when  he  moves  about  Washington. 
He  has  been  In  contact  with  one  or  two  of  the 
"old  China  hands,"  driven  out  of  their  careers 
In  the  hysteria  of  the  McCarthy  period.  He 
invites  Asian  authorities,  occasionally  Chi- 
nese, to  his  handsome  house  Just  off  Etobassy 
Row  for  tea  and  talk.  In  order  to  get  some 
long-range  perspective  on  China  for  himself 
and  his  senatorial  colleagues,  be  extended 
the  committee  hearings  to  Invite  testimony 
by  scholars  of  Asia.  He  Is  determined  to  get 
at  the  roots  of  the  whole,  vast,  dangerous 
confrontation  with  China  and,  teacher  that 
he  Is  by  instinct  and  early  training,  deter- 
mined to  share  this  understanding  with  the 
American  i)eople. 

PtTLBRiGHT  is  not  at  all  sure  that  he  agrees 
with  the  current  Intellectual  fashion  of  re- 
garding spheres  of  influence  as  an  outmoded 
concept.  He  has  acquired  a  high  regard  for 
Asian  culture,  but  reminds  himself  that  we 
are  the  children  of  Europe,  sharing  common 
concepts  of  law  and  politics,  existing  In  the 
Bame  cultural  fabric.  Part  of  the  fashion- 
able argument  is  that  missiles  and  Jets  have 
shrunk  the  world  in  time  and  space,  If  not 
yet  In  cultures  and  casts  of  mind,  and  that 
our  power  can  reach  anywhere  In  minutes  or 
hoiu-s.  This  argument  says,  in  effect,  that 
every  place  on' the  globe  is  essentially  equi- 
distant from  America,  and  that  we  should 
adjust  our  foreign  policies  accordingly. 
Though  he  did  not  put  it  this  way  himself, 
I  think  the  Senator  would  regard  this  notion 
as  a  variant  for  the  technological  age  of  what 
psychologists  call  "the  Illusion  of  the  central 
KoelUon,"  which  begins  with  the  child  in  the 
crib  and  continues  to  affect  the  psyche  of 
whole  peoples. 

He  finds  degrees  of  illusion  In  the  Ameri- 
can sense  of  historic  time.  We  built  a  con- 
tinent in  a  hurry,  by  a  combination  of  good 
fortune  In  our  people,  soil  and  climate,  a 
phenomenon  without  parallel.  So  we  In- 
•tlnctlvely  believe  human  problems  are  to  be 
solved,  not  alleviated,  as  Europeans  instinc- 
tively feel.  What  we  accompUshed  at  home, 
*e  seem  to  think  we  can  accomplish  in  alien 
•ocletlee  and  with  the  same  speed.     And  so 


our  governmental  semantics  has  outrun  the 
realities,  and  we  have  talked  about  "unleash- 
ing Chiang  Kai-shek,"  about  "liberating" 
East  Europe,  about  resuscitating  Latin  Amer- 
ican economies  In  a  decade's  time,  and  about 
exporting  democracy,  American  style,  which 
is  scarcely  possible. 

Bill  P'ulbeioht  comes  from  Arkansas, 
which  ""made  no  progress  at  all  from  1866 
until  about  1940.  We  were  really  an  under- 
develop)€d  society,  an  exploited  society,  a 
colony  of  the  Northeast,  whose  great  cor- 
porations sucked  out  whatever  natural 
wealth  we  had."  All  this  helps  explain  why 
FuLBRiGHT's  time  sense  is  different  and  why 
he  has  an  instinctive  sympathy  for  the  poor 
lands  of  the  earth.  Including  Vietnam.  His 
famous  student-exchange  program  may  one 
day  prove  to  have  been  our  most  enlightened 
foreign  policy,  the  strongest  of  the  new 
threads  holding  ijeoples  together  In  under- 
standing, but  the  father  of  the  project  would 
emphasize  "one  day."  It  is  part  of  his  whole 
vision  of  foreign  policy,  which  he  sees  not 
as  construction  but  as  a  process,  not  as  the 
building  of  an  edlflce  but  as  the  cultivation 
of  natural  things  In  a  given  direction.  Time 
is  life.  He  wants  no  rash  actions  to  abolish 
the  gift  of  time. 

And  It  is  his  Arkansas  roots  and  his  Arkan- 
sas p>olltical  base  that  explain  the  painful, 
public  paradox  of  Fulbhioht,  the  humani- 
tarian, the  man  of  enlightenment,  who  has 
voted  the  straight  southern  line  on  Negro 
rights,  the  overwhelming  moral  issue  of  mod- 
ern America.  He  would  flush  with  anger  if 
anyone  called  him  a  bigot  or  a  Negro  hater. 
Clearly,  he  is  neither.  But  he  lives  'with 
this  "Inner  discomfort"  and  does  not  dis- 
guise the  fact.  His  soul  must  exist  In  dif- 
ferent divided  worlds:  Payettevllle  and  Ox- 
ford, England;  the  Ozark  back  country  and 
Philadelphia's  Main  Line,  where  he  found 
his  charming,  enlightened  bride.  If  he  hates 
to  talk  about  this,  it  is  not  only  because  the 
painful  paradox  unavoidably  exists,  but  be- 
cause he  fears  people  'will  think  he  Is  mak- 
ing excuses  for  himself. 

So  he  has  been  a  constant  target  of  the 
slide  rule  liberals.  In  spite  of  all  he  has 
done  for  Negro  education  and  health,  where 
he  thinks  the  foundation  stones  of  Negro 
progress  lie;  in  spite  of  his  lonely  courage 
In  opposing  Senator  McCarthy  to  his  face 
when  the  liberals'  b€te  noire  was  at  the  peak 
of  his  terrifying  power;  In  spite  of  his  early 
support  for  the  United  Nations  and  foreign 
aid,  and  at  a  time  when  the  Arkansas  major- 
ity was  against  these  Innovations.  But  on 
the  bUls  for  civil  rights  per  se — no.  And  for 
the  same  simple,  candid  reason  that  he 
would  never  oppose  the  Arkansas  agricul- 
tural council  on  cotton  policy — he  did  not 
■wish  to  be  retired  from  public  life. 

It  Is  an  ancient  story  and  dilemma  for 
men  In  politics.  They  must  survive,  first  of 
all,  if  they  are  to  accomplish  anything.  This 
Is  why,  for  example,  the  liberal  Senator 
Hubert  H.  Humphret  never  dreamt  of  op- 
posing Minnesota's  dairy  Industry.  It  is 
why  yoiuig  Congressman  John  F.  Kennedy 
voted  fresh  appropriations  for  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  when  he 
thought  the  committee's  methods  an  abom- 
ination. ("  I  would  be  dead  in  my  district, 
otherwise,"  he  told  me  at  the  time.) 

As  President,  incidentally,  Kennedy  seri- 
ously considered  Fulbright  for  Secretary  of 
State  because  he  liked  "the  play  of  his  mind." 
But  Pttlbricht's  name  was  crossed  off  the 
list  because  of  the  certainty  of  opi>06ltlon  by 
Negro  and  other  civil  rights  groups.  Did  the 
Senator  himself  want  to  be  Secretary  of 
State?  "I  certainly  did  not,"  he  said  to  me. 
Some  of  his  friends  think  otherwise. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  but  Fttlbright 
was  also  seriously  considered  for  the  presi- 
dency of  Columbia  University  before  General 
Eisenhower  was  given  the  post.  (In  hl.« 
thirties,  FuLBRWHT  had  been  president  of 
the   University  of  Arkansas.)      Trustees   of 


Columbia  asked  him  If  be  would  consider 
the  Job.  But  this  query  came  too  soon — or 
too  late.  He  had  recently  been  elected  to 
the  Senate,  In  a  bitter  campaign,  with  the 
help  of  many  friends,  and.  "I  thought  it  Im- 
monU  to  Just  leave  because  of  what  looked 
like  a  better  Job." 

Is  this  his  final  term  as  a  Senator? 

"Eric,  you  know  a  p>olltlcian  can't  say  that. 
I'll  say  I've  given  it  no  thought." 

At  a  trim  and  flt  81,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  has  become  the  most  arresting  fig- 
ure In  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  has  proved  the 
Senate  can  advise  as  well  as  consent,  and  by 
a  thousand  signs,  it  Is  clear  that  President, 
Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  Defense  all 
take  his  advice  very,  very  seriously,  whether 
they  admit  it  or  not.  It  may  be  that  he  Is 
working  a  slow  change  in  American  Far  East- 
em  policy.  He  has  done  this  with  no  pKJwer 
save  his  p>osltion  as  foreign  relations  chair- 
man and  the  power  of  intellect.  His  vision 
of  America's  role  in  the  world  may  not  pre- 
vail In  our  practices.  But  he  will  have  said 
what  he  had  to  say,  and  the  people  have 
listened.  He  does  not  know  what  more  a 
legislator  can  do  for  his  country.  Having 
done  It,  he  appears  to  stand  now  at  the  high 
point  of  his  life,  the  apogee  of  his  career.  In 
any  chapter  on  the  year  1966  In  any  future 
history  book,  the  name  FtrLBRiCHT  vrtll  ap- 
pear, ■writ  large  and  often. 

The  nature  and  the  use  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can power  haunt  his  thoughts.  He  Is  no 
dreamer.  He  knows  that  in  the  world  poli- 
tics of  this  brilliant  and  frightening  cen- 
tury, purity  will  precede  paralysis;  but  he 
also  knows  that  pride  still  precedes  a  fall. 
He  knows  that  good  will  without  power  be- 
hind it  is  merely  an  attitude;  but  he  also 
knows  that  power  without  good  •will  can 
mean  calamity. 

It  was  past  noon  on  that  Saturday  morn- 
ing In  February  when  the  Senator  and  I  got 
out  of  our  chairs.  Another  contingent  of 
TV  cameramen  had  arrived  in  the  outer  office. 

I  said,  "Senator,  I  think  you  want  to  be- 
lieve that  rationality  and  order  are  stronger 
forces  than  Irrationality  and  disorder  In  this 
world." 

"Now,  you  remind  me  of  something,  Eric. 
Here's  a  little  essay  sent  me  by  an  old  fellow 
who  lives  back  In  the  Ozarks,  a  moiutalneer 
without  much  formal  education." 

Fulbright  read  the  essay,  which  said.  In 
part:  "With  all  man's  limitations,  he  yet  has 
one  advantage  over  animals — the  power  of 
reason,  but  history  shows  that  he  often  dis- 
cards that  for  superstition  •  •  •  he  is  the 
only  animal  that  will  build  homes,  towns, 
and  cities  at  such  a  cost  In  sacrifice  and 
suffering  and  then  turn  around  and  destroy 
them  In  war  •  •  •  where  he  came  from,  or 
when,  or  how,  or  where  he  Is  going  after 
death  he  does  not  know,  but  he  hopes  to 
live  again  In  ease  and  Idleness  where  he  can 
worship  his  gods  and  enjoy  himself,  vtnatch- 
Ing  his  fellow  creatures  wriggle  and  vrrithe 
In  eternal  fiames  down  In  Hell." 

Fulbright  chuckled  and  said  he  didn't  be- 
lieve the  world  was  a  rational  place,  he  Just 
hoped  we  could  move  It  In  that  direction. 
"I'm  not  sure  I'm  very  optimistic  about  the 
human  race.  But  If  you  are  to  function  at 
all  In  this  business  or  nearly  any  other,  you 
have  to  believe  it's  i>oesible." 

Like  his  friend,  Adlal  Stevenson.  Senator 
Fulbright  lives,  not  with  Indeclslveness,  as 
so  many  think,  but  'with  the  courage  of  his 
doubts.  He  knows  the  great  secret.  Sopho- 
cles expressed  it:  "This  law  shall  ever  be 
true:  Nothing  that  Is  vast  enters  Into  the 
life  of  mortals  without  a  curse." 

Twentieth  century  communism  is  a  vast 
thing.      So  is  the  American  power. 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPOR'1'UNl'l'lKS  FXDR 
THE  ELDERLY 
Mr.  SMATHER3.     Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  of 
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■*-hich  I  am  chairman,  constantly  works 
on  Increasing  employment  opportunities 
for  our  Nations  elderly.  We  find  that 
older  Americans  who  seek  employment 
frequently  need  advice  regarding  effec- 
tiw  techniques  fur  doing  so.  An  excel- 
lent seiies  of  articles  on  this  subject, 
entitled  Best  Steps  to  Better  Jobs,"  ap- 
peared m  the  January  1966  Issue  of  the 
magazine  Harvest  Years,  published  by 
a  subsidiary  of  Parade  Publications  as  a 
magazine  for  sen;or  citizens.  Its  address 
is  t581  Market  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  With  the  permission  of  Mr.  John 
J,  Smith,  president  of  Harvest  Years 
Publ'shm^  Co..  which  corporation  holds 
the  copyright  to  these  articles.  I  am  of- 
fer.ng  them,  for  reprinting  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  appear  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  series 
of  articles  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Best  Steps  to  Better  Jobs 

(Editoii's  Notb:  If  you  want  a  part-time 
Job,  check  your  State  employment  service. 
Ejich  State  haa  an  older  worker  department, 
and  moat  cltlea  have  an  older  worker  special- 
ist who  can  give  you  helpful  information  on 
the  local  job  picture  and  potential,  as  well  aa 
Job  training  programs 

(For  example  in  San  FYanclsco  the  State 
I'mpioyment    service    runa    several    projecta: 

(Job  training  and  retraining  programs  op- 
erate under  MDTA.  the  Federal  Manpower 
Development  TYalnln?  Act  established  In 
1962.  (Last  July  this  act  was  amended  to 
cover  single  persons  | 

(Job  clinics  assist  mature  workers  with 
current  Information  on  the  local  labor  mar- 
ket and  how  to  get  Into  it. 

("Experience  Unlimited"  teaches  dis- 
placed management-level  men  new  job- 
huntliig  techniques. 

(In  addition.  "Careers  Unlimited"  holds 
weekly  foruma  where  Job  seekers  try  their 
techniques  on  management  representatives 
and  get  helpful  tips.  The  San  Francisco 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  sponsors  this 
project. 

(The  most  recent  development  In  San 
Francisco  Is  Project  60.  an  interagency  group 
doing  a  pilot  study  on  job  needs  and  capa- 
bilities of  1.626  men  and  women  over  60. 

(To  And  out  what's  going  on  In  your  city, 
call  or  visit  the  older  worker  specialist  at 
your  State  employment  service  oflQce.  Ask 
for  any  helpful  literature  on  job-hunting 
published  by  your  State.  Other  free  job  aids 
you  can  write  for  Include; 

Jcjbs  and  You.  State  Supervisor.  Older 
Worker  Program,  800  Capitol  Mall,  Sacra- 
moiito,  CiiUf  [Reprinted  from  the  California 
Senior  Citizens  News,  1963.1 

(Tlp«  on  Getting  a  Job,  California  Depart- 
ment of  Employment.  Sacramento.  Calif. 

(How  to  Write  a  Resumfe,  California  De- 
partment of  Employment.  Sacramento.  Calif. 

( [Note;  Your  own  State  employment  serv- 
ice may  also  have  these  booklets  available.) 

(Do's  and  Dont's  for  M.\ture  Joh  Seekers. 
National  Aasoclatlon  of  Manufacturers,  In- 
dustrial Relations  Division,  277  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  17,  NY  J 

1.    TOU   CAJ»    ALWATS    LEARN    .siOM  FTH:  .SC    NSW 

(By  Ethel   Banger*  ' 

My  husband  was  buying  a  suit.  When  the 
tailor  marking  alterations  left  the  room,  I 
asked  the  salesman.  "Isnt  that  man  old  for 
this  kind  of  work?" 

The  5a;e.sman  laughed  "Leni  retired  years 
ai?o  but  Its  so  hard  to  get  ?o(Xl  tailors  we 
beg  him  m  wark  at  least  3  days  a  week." 


"Don't  younger  fellows  take  to  this  work 
anymore?"  my  husband  asked. 

"Very  few  are  going  Into  It.  so  we  draw  on 
retired  men.  Job  for  job.  they  earn  as  much 
aa  their  younger  colleagues,"  the  salesman 
replied. 

After  we  left  the  shop  I  started  wondering 
how  many  jot>s  were  open  to  retired  people, 
what  kind  of  work  people  oould  do  to  sup- 
plement retirement  checks.  I'd  heard  only 
dull,  monotonous  jobs  were  open  to  them, 
that  unless  they  enjoyed  repetitive  work  such 
jobs  could  be  harmful. 

I  decided  to  learn  what  chance  mature  per- 
sons do  have  In  today's  labor  market.  That 
meant  visiting  a  number  of  private  and  State 
employment  agencies.  I  also  contacted 
senior  citizen  centers,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons  (Suite  419,  Dupont 
Circle  Building,  Washington.  DC,  20006). 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  (Washington,  D.C. 
20025),  and  the  associate  director.  Institute 
of  Industrial  Relations,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

Here's  what  I  discovered: 

Diversity 

First,  it's  a  myth  to  believe  men  and  women 
must  do  the  same  work  all  their  days. 

Lem  enjoyed  using  his  old  skills,  but  he  was 
an  exception.  Most  people  like  to  try  new 
things  and  are  usually  successful  In  them 
because  ability  to  achieve  Is  ageless. 

The  only  question  Is  what  are  your  motives 
and  ends  in  picking  a  postretlrement  voca- 
tion •  •  •  no  job  should  be  drudgery  what- 
ever the  age  of  the  worker.  Your  motive  for 
working  should  be  to  gain  psychological  and 
spiritual  as  well  as  material  benefits. 

Certain  Jobs  offer  brighter  rewards  because 
they're  tailor  made  for  the  older  worker. 
For  these,  good  judgment,  experience,  per- 
sistence, and  patience  are  worth  top  pay. 

"Isn't  It  wiser  for  a  man  to  stay  In  his  old 
field,  even  If  he's  tired  of  It?"  I  asked  the 
head  of  one  employment  agency. 

"Not  at  sUl,"  he  replied,  "Ben  Franklin 
was  successful  as  a  printer,  physicist.  Inven- 
tor, diplomat,  historian,  and  journalist. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  a  cowboy,  historian, 
politician.  Journallat,  diplomat,  hunter,  and 
naturalist.  Most  older  workers  are  every  bit 
as  flexible  aa  many  younger  ones." 

"Then  a  man  who  can  repair  his  own  car, 
garden,  and  build  things  with  his  hands  can 
fill  many  jobs  providing  his  strength  permits 
him  to  do  so?"  I  asked. 

"Right.  For  women  we  find  that  the  abil- 
ity to  sew,  cook,  arrange  flowers,  and  keep 
family  accounts  can  lead  to  good  paying 
Jobs." 

"Can  you  give  me  an  example?" 

"A  former  professional  dancer  thought  she 
might  do  clerical  work,  but  when  tested,  she 
showed  high  verbal  aptitude.  We  discovered 
she'd  once  been  a  lecturer,  and  now  she 
lectures  on  personality  Improvement  at  the 
YWCA.  Another  knew  only  one  thing  she 
really  liked  to  do  •  •  •  fold  men's  freshly 
Ironed  handkerchiefs.  We  found  her  a  job 
folding  diapers  In  a  baby  laundry.  We  also 
have  three  great-grandmothers  working  In 
another  laundry's  production  department  on 
big  machines." 

"Isn't  that  unusual?" 

"Yes,  but  the  owner  Mways  asks  for  older 
people  in  his  Job  orders  He  says  they're  pre- 
pared to  work,  headache  or  no  headache."" 

Stops  to  getting  a  job 

What  steps  should  you  take  to  get  a  job? 
Obviously  you  have  to  see  people  who  have 
positions  to  fill.  Oo  about  It  by  realizing 
that  looking  for  a  Job  Is  a  business. 

Register  and  work  closely  with  your  State 
employment  service  (which  Is  afllllated  with 
the  U.S.  Employment  Service ) .  These  oSBces 
have  "Older  Worker  Specialists"  trained  to 
work  with  and  for  you.  Once  you're  regis- 
tered, keep  In  touch  with  your  rep>resentatlve. 
otherwise  foui  card  may  be  "closed  out." 


Check  your  union  or  professional  assocU. 
tlon  for  Job  leads.  The  local  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  employer  groups,  the  YWCA  and 
YMCA,  religious  groups,  some  fraternal  or- 
ders, and  certain  welfare  agencies  can  help 
you. 

Consult  family,  friends,  and  acquaintances 
for  possible  leads.  Visit  private  emplojrment 
agencies.  Read  the  want  ads.  List  flrms 
that  employ  older  workers  for  the  type  of 
work  you  want.  Check  the  classified  tele- 
phone directory  for  other  p)osslbllltles. 

Secure  information  about  the  firms  on  your 
prospect  list.  Before  you  apply  for  a  Job, 
learn  as  much  as  you  can  about  the  firm. 

Sjjend  regular  working  hours  job  hunting, 
possibly  5  hours  a  day,  5  days  a  week.  Work 
Just  as  hard  for  yourself  as  you  will  for  your 
future  employer.  TTils  will  help  you  become 
businesslike,  poised,  and  employable. 

A  realistic  look 

Take  a  good  look  at  yourself  and  your 
plans.  Use  a  self-Inventory  sheet  and  write 
down  all  you  know  about  yourself.  You'll 
waate  your  time  and  that  of  the  personnel 
office  If  you  don't  know  what  you  can  offer 
the  company. 

To  do  this:  List  your  experience  and  abil- 
ities, education  and  training,  any  physical 
capabilities  and  limitations.  Decide  what 
kinds  of  work  would  best  fit  your  Interests 
and  personal  qualifications. 

Prepare  for  an  interview 

Take  a  summary  of  your  f>ast  experiences 
and  education,  with  names,  places,  and  dates 
to  the  Interview.  Give  your  Interviewer  a 
list  of  three  to  six  references  with  addresses 
and  telephone  numbers.  Take  your  social 
security  card  with  you.  Oo  alone  to  the  In- 
terview and  be  on  time. 

Dress  well  In  neat,  clean  clothes.  If  a 
woman,  avoid  excessive  Jewelry,  colored 
shoes,  flashy  make-up.  If  a  man,  don't 
wear  sport  clothes  unless  the  work  requires 
them.  Sit  up  and  look  alert  even  If  you 
feel  tired.  Don't  slouch  or  show  signs  of 
nervousness.  Try  to  answer  all  of  the  em- 
ployer's questions  briefly,  frankly,  and 
honestly.  Don't  boast,  but  speak  with  con- 
fidence. 

If  asked  to  take  tests  or  fill  out  forms,  do 
so  cheerfully  and  as  well  as  you  can.  When 
asked  to  point  out  past  experiences,  offer  as 
much  Information  as  possible.  Never  argue 
with  the  person  Interviewing  you,  even  if 
you  know  he's  wrong. 

Don't  criticize  your  past  employers  or  as- 
sociates. Don't  mention  domestic,  personal, 
or  financial  problems.  This  man  wants  to 
know  what  you  can  do  and  how  well  you  can 
do  it  •  •  •  he's  not  Interested  In  your 
troubles.  Be  polite.  Show  courtesy  and  re- 
spect for  the  person  Interviewing  you.  Even 
If  he  doesn't  hire  you.  listen  to  him.  He 
may  offer  suggestions  that'll  help  you  secure 
an  even  better  job  than  the  one  he  hoped  to 
offer  you. 

Even  if  you  fee!  you  "muffed"  on  your  first 
Interview  because  of  nervousness  or  other 
reasons,  don't  despair.  The  unsuccessful 
Interview  gives  you  valuable  experience  for 
the  next  one. 

After  talking  to  experts  In  the  "older 
worker"  training  program,  I  decided  that 
all  too  frequently  the  mature  Jobseeker  If 
his  own  stumbling  block.  Instead  of  ac- 
centing his  ability  and  skills,  he  magnifies 
his  age  problem  or  blames  age  for  his  rejec- 
tion rather  than  a  lack  of  ability  to  fill  the 
job  requirements. 

One  man  In  the  State  employment  service 
told  me.  "So  often  when  we  find  work  for 
old»r  persons,  they  back  out.  Sometimes  I 
think  they  don't  want  to  work  at  all." 

Too.  most  people  going  back  Into  the  work- 
ing world  after  years  of  absence — or  after 
retirement  has  lost  Its  sparkle — need  morale 
building.  They  need  confidence,  encourage- 
ment, a  feeling  of  personal  worth,  and  new 
Ideas. 
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Several  places  dispense  these  qualities 
along  with  new  training  to  help  you  plan  for 
new  Job  goals. 

The  older  worker  program  Is  proving  psy- 
chologically sound.  Interesting,  and  effective. 
It's  a  counseling  and  placement  approach 
(»lled  by  various  names  throughout  the 
(Sjuntry:  Job  Clinic.  Job  Preparation.  New 
Employment  Horizons.  How  To  Get  and  Hold 
the  Right  Job  After  40.  Endeavor  Together, 
Experience  Unlimited. 

You  can  participate  in  sessions  that  lead  to 
Jobs  or  needed  training  by  contacting  your 
local  State  employment  service  agency. 

If  you're  retired  but  still  need  or  want 
to  work — look  for  a  part-  or  full-time  Job. 
Tou  may  have  the  time  of  your  life. 

n.  don't  talk  tourselj  out  of  a  job 
(By  Veronica  Taylor) 

Do  you  talk  too  much  In  a  Job  Interview 
and  at  the  wrong  time? 

Most  of  us  tend  to  become  more  garrulous 
as  we  get  older.  We  yearn  to  share  our  opin- 
ions, experiences.  We  may  even  become  non- 
stop talkers — an  almost  sure  deterrent  to 
getting  a  Job. 

When  being  Interviewed  for  a  Job,  we're 
usually  anxious  about  our  age.  We  forget 
that  personality,  skills,  and  years  of  experi- 
ence are  great  assets.  In  other  words,  we 
accentuate  the  negative.  Many  of  us  will 
try  to  cover  up  this  anxiety  by  compulsive 
chatter  that  leaves  a  potential  employer  an- 
noyed and  frustrated.  When  we  don't  get 
the  Job,  we  decide  It  was  because  we're  too 
old.  This  was  brought  home  to  me  as  an 
employment  counselor  when  I  failed  several 
times  to  place  older  applicants  in  jobs  for 
which  they  were  well  qualified. 

One  of  my  clients — Mrs.  Wallace,  young 
looking  at  59 — was  a  fine  secretary,  educated. 
well  dressed,  and  In  good  health.  She  had 
everything  going  for  her. 

I  sent  her  to  be  Interviewed  by  a  man  in 
Immediate  need  of  a  competent  secretary. 
Age  didn't  matter  If  she  could  handle  the 
Job. 

Mrs.  Wallace  approached  the  interview  ap- 
prehensively. The  employer  threw  out  a  few 
questions,  then  suddenly  asked.  "When  could 
you  report  for  work?" 

This  relieved  Mrs.  Wallace  so  completely 
that  she  sat  back  In  her  chair  and  began  to 
talk.  She  asked  about  fringe  benefits,  pro- 
motion chances,  and  further  detailed  her 
work  experience.  It  was  practically  a  mono- 
log. 

Finally,  the  employer  stood  up.  This  talk- 
ative woman,  he  concluded,  could  be  a  nui- 
sance In  his  small  oHlce. 

"Mrs.  Wallace,"  he  said,  "I'll  have  to  con- 
sult my  partner  before  making  a  final  deci- 
sion.   I'll  call  you  In  a  day  or  so." 

Mrs.  Wallace  dldnt  get  that  Job.  I  ex- 
pl.^lned  to  her  that  she'd  talked  herself  out 
of  It  after  the  employer  decided  to  hire  her. 
When  I  sent  her  out  again,  she  was  hired 
Immediately. 

Compulsive  talking 

With  today's  emphasis  on  youth,  we  tol- 
erate aimless  chatter  in  a  young  jjerson. 
But  In  the  older  person  we  consider  it  a 
lompulslon  due  to  age  or  loneliness. 

So  when  you're  on  a  Job  interview,  you'd 
do  well  to  remain  agreeably  silent,  with  a 
glow  of  Interest.  Answer  questions  without 
?olng  into  a  lot  of  detail.  Give  the  prospec- 
tive employer  the  last  word  so  he  feels  In 
control  of  his  Interview. 

One  older  woman  spept  a  sizable  fee  learn- 
ing to  be  a  switchboard  operator  after  her 
husband's  death.  I  placed  her  In  an  elegant 
new  apartment  building.  She  was  fired 
Within  a  week  because  the  resident  manager 
couldn't  stand  her  ceaseless  chatter. 

A  retail  store  manager  confided  that  talk- 
ing salespeople  were  a  problem.  Most  of  his 
older  saleswomen,  he  said,  were  dependable 
nard  workers.     However,  there  were  a  few 


who  let  customers  wait  while  they  discussed 
personal  affairs. 

Sometimes  even  the  older  man  will  drift 
into  this  bad  habit.  He  retires  from  an  ac- 
tive job  and  Is  a  loose  ends — friends  or  rela- 
tives are  dead  or  far  away  and  he  wants  to 
talk  to  someone.  He  buttonholes  any  chance 
acquaintance  who'll  listen.  If  he  becomes 
reminiscent,  he  may  telescope  one  story  Into 
another  and  leave  his  listener  exhavisted. 

One  brUUant  man  In  his  mld-60'8  asked 
me  to  help  him  get  a  Job.  He  had  health, 
energy,  and  vast  administrative  experience. 
However,  he  talked  compulsively.  He  was 
fanatical  on  controversial  subjects  and  often 
antagonized  his  friends. 

I  sent  him  on  one  Interview  after  another. 
Invariably  he  was  back  again,  unhlred.  One 
employer  told  me  frankly,  "We'd  give  a  lot  to 
have  the  benefit  of  this  man's  experience, 
but  we  don't  have  time  to  listen  to  his  opin- 
ions on  subjects  of  no  Interest  to  our  busi- 
ness." 

Unhappily,  I  never  convinced  him  that  he 
obstructed  his  own  progress.  He  was  sure 
employers  were  prejudiced  because  of  his 
age.  For  this  man,  constant  talking  lessened 
a  sense  of  loneliness  and  Isolation  primarily 
of  his  own  making. 

Silence  is  golden 

Mrs.  Logan  was  60,  attractive,  with  excep- 
tional work  experience.  I  sent  her  to  be  In- 
terviewed for  a  top  administrative-secretarial 
position. 

The  employer,  a  stocky,  voluble,  self-made 
man,  had  already  Interviewed  six  men  and 
women.  He  spent  considerable  time  show- 
ing Mrs.  Logan  the  plant  while  he  recited  his 
own  achievements  with  the  company. 

Though  Mrs.  Logan  had  little  chance  to 
talk,  she  did  ask  a  pertinent  question  from 
time  to  time.  This  left  the  voluble  man  in 
control  of  the  interview  and  set  him  off 
again  on  his  favorite  subject. 

Finally  he  asked  Mrs.  Logan  how  soon 
she  could  start  work.  Later  he  told  me  this 
was  the  smartest  woman  he'd  ever  Inter- 
viewed. By  remaining  silent  at  the  right 
time  and  letting  him  talk.  Mrs.  Logan  landed 
the  best  Job  she  ever  had. 

Almost  any  employment  manager  can  give 
you  Instances  of  older  workers  who've  failed 
to  get  Jobs,  or  have  been  let  out  of  jobs,  not 
because  of  age  but  because  of  some  person- 
ality defect  which  could  easily  be  corrected. 

For  the  older  jobseeker  such  defects  can 
mean  great  deprivation,  especially  If  he  must 
supplement  his  Income,  or  fill  social  se- 
curity requirements,  or  even  If  he  Just  needs 
a  new  horizon  In  his  harvest  years. 

Appearance,  attitude,  skills,  personality, 
experience  all  play  a  role  In  obtaining  a  job 
at  any  age.  But  for  the  older  Jobseeker,  the 
art  of  listening  may  be  a  deciding  factor. 

The  adage  "sUence  Is  golden"  still  holds 
true  today.  Practice  It  and  you'll  hear  the 
employment  manager  say  those  magic  words, 
"when  can  you  start?" 

Remember.  If  the  employer  needs  compe- 
tent, dependable  help,  he'll  consider  age  a 
secondary   requisite. 

III.    PtTT    YOTTR    BEST    FOOT    FORWARD 

(By  Louise  Berthold) 

Can  an  older  woman  secure  and  hold  a 
good  Job  if  she's  had  no  training  or  experi- 
ence? Doubtfully  I  asked  myself  this  ques- 
tion when  I  decided  to  enter  the  business 
world. 

My  three  children  were  grown,  and  the 
house  seemed  unbearably  lonely  during  the 
day.  So  when  a  new  real  estate  firm  In  our 
neighborhood  advertised  for  a  secretary,  I 
applied  for  the  job. 

The  manager,  an  older  man,  asked  ques- 
tions concerning  my  qualifications.  When 
I  said  apologetically,  "I  realize  I'm  a  little 
old  to  be  applying  for  my  first  Job,"  he 
smiled  and  answered,  "Age  has  nothing  to  do 
with  It.    It's  ability  and  willingness  to  work 


that  counts.  This  job  is  one  that'll  require 
tact  in  speaking  to  prospective  buyers  over 
the  phone  and  In  everyday  association  with 
the  salesmen.  I  really  prefer  a  responsible, 
settled  person,  which  you  seem  to  be." 

My  spirits  went  up  a  notch.  When  he 
asked  how  soon  I  could  report  for  work,  I 
took  off  my  hat  and  answered,  "right  now."^ 

I  might  still  be  working  for  that  real  estate 
firm  If  a  bout  with  pneumonia  hadn't  forced 
me  to  leave. 

When  my  husband  retired,  he  took  a  Job  as 
account  executive  at  an  advertising  agency. 
I  sometimes  substituted  for  the  regular  sec- 
retary there,  so  when  she  left  to  have  a  baby 
I  was  offered  her  Job. 

Although  luck  was  a  factor  In  our  securing 
good  Jobs  In  our  sixties,  we  still  beUeve  that 
age  need  be  no  barrier  If  you're  healthy  and 
the  desire  to  work  Is  strong  enough. 

Through  my  experience  I've  gleaned  a  few 
pointers  of  value  to  the  older  woman  apply- 
ing for  a  Job. 

Put  your  best  foot  forward  for  a  Job  Inter- 
view. Treat  yourself.  If  possible,  to  a  new 
dress  and  hat — neat  and  youthful  (but  not 
conspicuously  so).  Have  your  hair  styled 
becomingly  at  a  beauty  ealon.  Just  know- 
ing you  look  your  best  boosts  your  morale. 

Enumerate  your  qualifications  modestly 
but  confidently.  Assure  your  prospective 
boss  you'll  work  hard  and  willingly  to  learn 
and  grow  with  your  Job. 

After  you  get  the  Job  make  It  a  habit  to 
arrive  a  few  moments  early.  Then  you  can 
relax  briefly  before  starting  your  workday, 
which  will  promote  alertness  and  efficiency, 
or  you  can  catch  up  on  work  left  over  from 
the  day  before. 

Never  engage  your  boss  In  small  talk  unless 
he  takes  the  lead.  He's  busy  and  you  should 
be. 

Remember  a  smile  begets  a  smile,  so  always 
be  pleasant  with  your  boss  and  fellow  work- 
ers. People  who  continually  complain  about 
the  heat,  cold,  government,  small  physical 
discomforts,  become  bores  and  don't  last  long 
on  a  job. 

underestimate  yourself  because 
few  years  older  than  your  fellow 
You  have  the  advantage  of  long 
dealing  with  people,  and  you've 
developed  tolerance  and  under- 
many  young  persons  don't  have. 
In  regard  to  your  age  Iffe  significant  that 
when  a  Florida  employer  advertised  for  a 
secretary  recently  he  specified  no  one  under 
50  need  apply.  His  reason?  Mature  women 
are  better  spellers. 

Develop    Initiative.      Without    being    offi- 
cious. If  you  have  an  Idea  you  believe  would 
better   your  firm,   suggest   It.    Even   if  not 
adopted.  It  will  show  your  boss  you're  Inter-- 
ested  In  your  work  and  the  firm. 

Lastly,  If  you  feel  your  education  isn't  as 
varied  as  you  wish,  enroll  in  a  local  college  or 
night  school  and  brush  up  on  any  subjects 
that  may  interest  you  or  could  advance  you 
In  your  Job.  Many  older  women  who  work 
days  complete  their  education  with  night 
classes  or  take  music,  art,  or  Journalism 
courses  as  a  hobby. 

I've  never  regretted  my  decision  to  dive 
into  the  business  world  as  a  mature  woman. 
I  may  not  have  made  much  of  a  splash,  but 
I  had  a  good  swim  and  I'd  do  it  again. 


Don't 
you're  a 
workers, 
years  of 
probably 
standing 


DISRESPECT  FOR  LAW  AND 
ORDER 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Charles 
E.  Whlttaker,  delivered  a  forceful  and 
eloquent  address  on  April  12  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  on  the  growing  disre- 
spect for  law  and  order  in  the  United 
States  which  is  indeed  one  of  the  most 
pressing  and  mounting  problems  con- 
fronting our  country  today. 
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J'jstlce  Whiuaker  called  for  "a  return 
10  an  orderly  society  by  requiring  respect 
for  and  obedience  to  our  laws  by  the 
prompt,  impartial,  even-handed,  certain, 
and  substantial  punishment  of  all  per- 
sons whose  willful  conduct  Molates  these 
laws  and  that  we  do  so  promptly."  I 
wholeheartedly  Join  Justice  Whittaker, 
both  In  his  concern  for  wliat  we  have 
.s*»en  developing  in  our  counti-y  In  recent 
years  and  In  his  plea  that  this  trend  be 
re'.ersed. 

Many  millions  of  American  citizens 
are  concerned  about  the  problem  which 
Justice  Whittaker  discussed  m  his  ad- 
dress, and  I  commend  It  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  i^rinted  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record.    ' 

There  also  appeared  in  yesterday's 
Washlngt-ori  Evening  Star  a  fine  editorial 
which  addresses  itself  to  some  of  the  very 
same  ixjints  made  by  Justice  Whittaker, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  cotisent  that  it  also 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A    FoRMCK    JVSTICE    W.'VRNS       ReTTTUN    TO   LAW, 
OR    Vkcc    A.varchy 

It.  seenLs  clear  that  most  of  our  people  have 
now  come  to  understand  ti^at  we  are  all  in- 
volved In  unusual  fennent.  and  many  of  us 
are  confused  and  t>ew;ider«l  Many  are  ask- 
ing the  reasons  for  this,  what  It  means  £Uid 
where  It  leads  and  ends  Seldom  Is  any  effort 
rn.ide  responsibly  to  answer.  Possibly  because 
no  one  really  can. 

But  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that. 
until  we  are  able  to  Isolate  and  deflne  the 
underlying  causes,  we  will  not  be  able  In- 
telligently to  grapple  with  them. 

I  cannot  Assume  to  delineate  all  of  the  un- 
derlying cdusec.  but  my  rather  extensive 
readings,  observations  and  meditations  have 
convinced  me  that  a  major  jne  Is  that  In 
some  way  our  anchors  have  been  torn  from 
their  moorings  to  unchangeable  fundamental 
principles — among  others,  a  decent  respect 
for  truth  and  h  jnesty  for  the  teachings  of 
history,  for  the  10  Commandments,  and  for 
the  CK>lden  Rule-  -nnd.  without  those 
;i:ichors,  we  loet  cnir  way 

In  th.it  distress,  we  tended  M  divide  Into 
Ideological  groups,  and  then  one  group  began 
to  blame  another  for  uur  plight.  And  this 
brought  reuillaU)ry  resp>onse8  In  kind.  That 
conduct  continued  to  accelerate  In  p>ace  and 
tempo  until  the  pitch  of  tensions  ran  so  high 
as  to  produce  a  running,  acrimonious  and 
recriminatory  dialogue  that  has  dissipated 
mutual  respect,  epgendcred  hatreds,  and 
made  nearly  lmp<.«sible  any  calm  and  con- 
ciliatory discvission  of  differences,  and  hence 
has  precluded  return  and  reanchor  to  the 
changeless  fund.imentala. 

.\s  v.e  h.ivc  seen,  that  dialogue  has  largely 
sa-rirlced  honest  .appeals  to  reason  for  other 
techniques  One  has  been  the  Intentional 
and  repeated  misuse  ,ind  distortion  of  generic 
W'j.'-ds  and  phrases  in  oar  language  with  the 
obvious  design  of  giving  them  a  gloss  of 
meaning  that  cast-s  their  Inherent  odious  Im- 
plications from  themselves  to  their  oppo- 
nents— a  pretty  slick  trick  to  confuse  un- 
suspecting pei'ple. 

Another  h,u>  been  to  use  catchwords  of 
dubious  meaning  and  sometimes  of  odious 
Implications  And  atiU  .anotiier  has  been 
the  use  of  me.ininglea8  i;'it  often  asperslon- 
istic  cliches 

When  we  rea.ize  th.u  such  preachments 
hive  been  neiiriy  endlessly  made,  printed  and 
circulated  as  matters  of  truth,  we  can  h&rdly 
wonder  that  the  peop  e  who  must  largely  rely 
upon  what  they  hear  and  read  for  their  In- 


formation, have  been  misled  and  are  now 
confused  and  bewildered  and  at  a  loss  to 
know  whom  or  what  to  believe  and  support. 

Illustrative  of  the  technique  used  In  gloss- 
ing and  distorting  generic  words  and  phrases, 
let  me  give  you  an  example  or  two:  fre- 
quently. In  this  dialog,  some  participants 
while  advocating — sometimes  quite  covert- 
ly— "changes"  In  our  forms  of  government, 
refer  to  their  opposing  "conEervatlves"  as 
"mossbacks"  and  often  In  the  same  breath 
as  "radicals"  or  "extremists."  Although 
Webster  says  that  "a  conservative"  means 
one  who  "favors  retention  of  exlEtlng  Institu- 
tions and  forms  of  government,"  the  term 
has  been,  by  Intentional  misuse,  glossed  to 
mean  not  one  who  would  "retain,"  but  one 
who  would  change  our  "existing  Institutions 
and  forms  of  government" — just  the  opposite 
of  the  dictionary  sense  of  the  term. 

Again,  Webster  says  that  the  term  "a  left- 
ist" means  "a  member  of  the  radical  or  revo- 
lutionary party,  a  radical."  and  that  the  term 
"a  rightist"  means  "a  conservative."  Yet, 
by  the  intentional  and  repeated  misuse  of 
those  terms,  "a  leftist"  has  been  glossed  to 
mean  "a  conservative,"  one  who  would  "re- 
tain," not  change,  our  existing  Institutions 
and  forms  of  government,  and  that  a  "right- 
ist" Is  a  "radical."  one  who  would  change, 
not  "retain"  our  existing  Institutions  and 
forms  of  government — again  Just  the  oppo- 
site of  the  dictionary  sense  of  these  terms. 

These  two  simple  examples  are  enough  to 
reveal  the  technique — doubtless  already  fa- 
miliar to  most  of  you — that  is  being  com- 
monly used  not  to  Inform  the  people,  but  to 
confuse  and  bewilder  them. 

I  tvim  now  to  the  technique  of  arguing 
by  catchwords.  Some  of  those  that  are  com- 
monly heard  are  of  fairly  definite  meaning, 
but  even  they  are  often  used  with  little 
fidelity  to  their  true  meanings.  Others  are 
advanced  as  terms  of  definite  meaning  or  of 
art  when,  in  fact,  as  often  lued.  they  are 
meaningless. 

We  bear  much  confused  argument  revolv- 
ing around  the  terms  "discrimination." 
"segregation,"  "desegregation,"  and  "Integra- 
tion." So  I  think  It  may  be  well  briefly  to 
consider  what  they  really  mean. 

The  dictionary  sense  of  the  term  "discrimi- 
nation" Is  also,  in  the  abstract,  Its  legal 
sense.  In  Its  constitutional  sense,  It  is  one 
of  the  things  prohibited  to  the  States  by  the 
14th  amendment's  guarantee  of  "the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws." 

The  term  "segregation"  is.  In  legal  effect, 
only  a  synonym  for  constitutionally  pro- 
hibited "discrimination."  The  term  "deseg- 
regation" Is  a  coined  one  of  awkward  and 
dubious  meaning. 

But  the  term  "integration,"  a  term  of  no 
constitutional  significance,  though  com- 
monly used  ae  a  synonym  of  "antidiscrimina- 
tion" or  "antlsegregatlon."  literally  has  a  very 
different  meaning  and  embraces  the  concept 
of  amalgamation,  well  illustrated  by  the 
transfer  of  schoolchildren  from  their  home 
district  to  a  distant  district  for  the  purpose 
not  of  avoiding  unconstitutional  "discrimi- 
nation." but  of  affirmatively  "mixing"  or  "In- 
tegrating" the  races  when  Indeed  no  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  so  requires. 

But.  in  recent  times,  we  have  seen  obvious 
attempts — largely  through  the  repeated  use 
of  the  coined  and  meaningless  phrase  "de 
facto  segregation"— to  torttire  the  word  "In- 
tegration" into  a  meaning  synonymous  with 
constitutionally  prohibited  "segregation." 
when  In  truth  they  speak  entirely  different 
concepts.  There  Is.  of  course,  a  clear  feasls 
In  the  fundamental  law  of  our  land,  particu- 
larly m  the  14th  amendment,  for  striking 
down  State  acts  of  "discrimination."  and 
hence  also,  of  "segregation"  In  all  public  In- 
stitutions, including  State  public  schools,  as 
violative  of  that  amendment's  guarantee  of 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

But.  as  stated,  there  Is  no  provision  In  the 
Constitution  which.  In  terms  of  reasonable 


Intendment,    compels   "Integration"   of  the 
races. 

We  also  hear  much  confused  argument 
about  "civil  rights."  What  does  the  term 
mean  In  the  abstract?  It  Is  often  used  as 
one  of  definite  meaning  or  of  art.  But  the 
truth  Is,  the  term  "civil  rights"  la  not  a  term 
of  art,  and,  when  abstractly  used,  really  has 
no  concrete  meatUng.  Webster  says  that 
"civil  rights"  are  "nonpolitlcal  rights,"  and 
that  In  the  United  States  the  term  means 
"rights  secured  by  the  13th  and  14th  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  and  by  certain 
acts  of  Congress  abollsliing  the  mcldence 
and  involuntary  servitude." 

Thus,  the  only  meaning  of  the  term  In  the 
abstract  that  even  approaches  concreteness 
is  that  civil  rights  are  the  rights  of  all  men 
in  the  United  States  to  be  free  from  the 
"Incidence  of  involuntary  servitude." 

Similarly,  we  hear  much  discussion  in 
these  days  on  the  subject  of  "public  accom- 
modations." Most  of  us  appear  to  be  con- 
fused in  otir  understanding,  and  hence  un- 
clear In  our  use,  of  the  phrase.  Just  what 
does  the  phrase  mean?  Surely  the  term 
"public"  accommodation  does  not  Include 
"private"  accommodation.  "Public"  things 
are  those  that  are  owned  or  controlled  by 
government — State  or  Federal — and  in  which, 
therefore,  every  citizen  has  the  same  right 
of  use  and  enjoyment. 

But.  by  the  same  token,  property  that  Is 
privately  owned  and  operated  Is  "private" 
property,  to  which  only  those  who  are  ex- 
preesly  or  impliedly  invited  by  the  owner 
may  of  right  come  and  enter  and  surely  this 
implies  that  any  such  invitation  may  be  re- 
voked by  the  owner  at  any  time  for  any 
reason  satisfactory  to  him.  Yet  almost  dally 
we  see  efforts,  some  of  them  successful,  to 
expand  the  concept  of  "public"  to  Include 
that  which  Is  "private" — such  as  a  citizen's 
privately  owned  and  operated  store,  shop, 
restaurant,  motel,  farm,  medical  or  law  of- 
fice— and  to  make  those  "private"  facilities 
subject,  as  of  right,  to  use  and  enjoyment 
by  the  public. 

I  do  not  readily  think  of  a  better  example 
of  what  Is  happening  to  our  language  and  to 
oxir  ability  to  communicate  with  certainty 
than  Is  Illustrated  by  our  difficulties  in  main- 
taining the  generic  and  basic  distinction  be- 
tween what  Is  "public,"  and  therefore  sub- 
ject to  use  by  the  public*  and  what  Is  "pri- 
vate," and  therefore  subject  to  use  only  by 
the  owner  or  with  his  consent. 

Another  facet  of  current  discussions  re- 
volves around  the  word  "equality."  We 
proudly  say  that  our  Government  Is  founded 
upon  the  concept  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal."  But  we  seem  to  be  unclear  as  to 
whether  that  phrase  means  that  all  men 
must  be  accept«d  by  all  other  men  as  social 
equals,  and  as  to  whether  it  means  that  all 
men  must  be  made  and  kept  "economically 
equal"  as  an  obligation  of  Government. 

Some  doubtless  well-intentioned  people 
have  been  arguing  that  it  should  be  made 
the  legal  obligation  of  every  man  to  socially 
accept  every  other  man.  However  laudable 
may  be  the  underlying  objective.  It  Is  abun- 
dantly clear  from  experience  and  the  nature 
of  mjin  that  this  cannot  be  done  by  law. 
and  that  such  an  attempt  Is  not  a  proper 
function  of  government.  Such  an  attempt 
can  only  agitate  prejudices,  stiffen  resistance 
and  serve  to  Impede  and  delay  social  ac- 
ceptance. 
XNroRCED  xquALrrr  wotruj  be  a  stsp  in  ihx 

WRONG    DIRECTION 

Social  acceptance  is  a  matter  of  develop- 
mental mutual  respect  and  liking,  and  this 
cannot  be  brought  about  by  force.  These 
are  matters  of  the  heart,  and  It  cannot  be 
controlled  by  force.  No  minority  group  that 
has  settled  in  our  land  has  obtained,  or 
likely  ever  will  obtain,  general  accepUnce 
and  amalgamation  here  until,  by  long  years 
of  exemplary  conduct,  a  majOTlty  of  Its  mem- 
bers have  earned  the  respect  and  liking  of  the 
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people  generally.  Any  effort  to  compel  social 
acceptance  would  be  a  step  In  the  wrong 
direction  and  self-defeating. 

There  are  also  well-meaning  persons  among 
us  who  argue  that  the  proper  concept  of 
equaUty  is  that  all  men  EU-e  entitled  to  be 
assured,  by  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  means  by  their  brothers,  of 
permanent  economic  equality.  To  argue  that 
all  men  are  entitled  at  the  expense  of  their 
brothers  to  permanent  economic  equality  Is 
to  argue  for  the  adoption  of  "communism," 
which,  Webster  says,  means  "a  system  of  so- 
cial organization  In  which  all  goods  are  held 
In  common"  and,  hence.  In  which  all  men  cue 
by  law  made  and  kept  economically  equal. 

Do  those  who  so  advocate  understand  this? 
I  doubt  that  they  do,  and  for  obvious  reasons 
I  prefer  to  believe  that  they  do  not.  But  the 
Government  established  here  by  our  fore- 
fathers, and  early  said  to  be  the  finest  gov- 
ernment ever  conceived  by  the  minds  of 
men.  Is  not  of  that  kind.  It  is  instead  a 
democratic  republic  guaranteeing  free  enter- 
prise and  the  right  to  earn  and  possess  private 
capital.  It  is  not,  and  was  never  Intended 
to  be,  a  leveler  of  men. 

Quite  the  contrary ;  It  was  Intended  to  per- 
mit, and  pernUts.  the  ambitious,  energetic, 
creative  and  thrifty  men  to,  by  honest  effort. 
Improve  their  lot  as  much  as  they  can  even 
if  others  choose  not  to  try. 

It  does  not  intend  to  destroy  initiative 
and  ambition  by  holding  accomplishments 
down  to  the  level  of  the  least  ambitious. 
While  Individuals  have  their  legal  right  to 
discriminate  between  our  p>eople,  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not.  Hence,  under  our  Gov- 
ernment, the  term  "equality"  must  mean 
essentially  that  government.  State  and  Fed- 
eral, cannot  and  must  not  deny  to  any  citi- 
zen: (a)  the  right  to  obtain  equal  learning, 
(b)  the  right  to  equal  governmental  treat- 
ment, (c)  the  right  to  equal  Justice,  (d)  the 
equal  right  of  suffrage  and  (e)  the  conse- 
quent right  to  equal  opportunity. 

But  the  right  to  equal  opportunity.  If  in- 
deed It  is  to  be  equal,  must  Include  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  and  prove  unequal  tal- 
ents. Any  other  concept  would  destroy  the 
natural  Incentive  of  every  man  to  Improve 
his  lot  by  holding  him  down  to  the  unam- 
bitious level  of  the  mediocre  or  below,  which 
Inevitably  would  result  in  the  society's 
decadence. 

In  the  same  connection  we  hear  much  dis- 
cussion of  public  welfare.  Some  seem  to 
feel  that  It  is  the  legal  obligation  of  the 
Government  to  finance  the  needs  of  every 
citizen.  Some  even  suggest  that  our  National 
Constitution  so  contemplates,  but  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

In  the  preamble  of  our  Constitution,  our 
Founding  Fathers,  in  describing  one  of  the 
purposes  of  their  efforts,  used  the  term  "to 
promote  the  general  welfare."  But  this  was 
to  be  done,  as  they  said,  in  the  ways  and  by 
the  means  set  forth  in  the  body  of  the  docu- 
ment, and  one  wlU  search  it  in  vain  for  any 
evidence  of  any  delegation  by  the  States  or 
the  people  of  any  power  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  dip  Into  the  Federal  Treasury 
for  the  support  of  private  citizens. 

Thus,  the  privilege  and  the  moral  obliga- 
tion to  determine  when  and  how  much  aid 
should  be  given  to  the  deserving  needy  among 
them  was,  like  all  other  privileges  and  pow- 
ers that  were  not  delegated  to  the  National 
Government  by  the  Constitution,  reserved  to 
the  States  and  to  the  people. 

I  now  turn  to  the  misleading,  and  there- 
lore  dangerous,  technique  of  some  current 
argument  by  cliches.  Some  would-be  lead- 
ers have  been  voicing  slogans  and  cliches 
which,  In  Instances,  appear  on  the  surface 
to  be  logical,  and  some  even  religious,  but 
which.  In  truth,  are  neither.  Instead,  they 
are  dangerously  deceptive  and  destructive. 


DEAIANO  rOB  PUBLIC  HANDOITTS  1     THE  FALSE  CRT 
OF   THE    PrnmELESS    LAZT 

One  is  "Government  owes  every  citizen  a 
living."  This  is  the  false  cry  of  the  prldeless 
lazy.  Inasmuch  as  the  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing  necessary  for  his  "living"  can  only 
be  produced  by  the  labors  of  someone.  This 
is  a  cry  for  supp>ort  by  the  sweat  of  another 
man's  brow. 

A  second  is  "human  rights,  not  property 
rights."  Are  these  rights  in  any  way  incon- 
sistent or  mutually  destructive?  Is  not  the 
right  to  have  and  be  protected  in  property 
a  valuable  "human  right"?  Are  not  those 
rights  mutually  consistent  and  even  depend- 
ent? Any  thoughtful  observation  of  history 
will  reveal  that,  where  private- property 
rights  have  not  t)een  respected  and  protected, 
there  has  not  been  what  we  call  "human 
rights."  Private-property  rights  are  the  soil 
In  which  our  concept  of  human  rights  grows 
and  matures.  As  long  as  private-property 
rights  are  secure,  human  rights  will  be  re- 
spected and  will  endure  and  evolve. 

A  third  is  the  Russian-coined  phrase  that 
"production  is  for  use,  not  for  profits." 
Must  it  be  wholly  for  the  one  or  the  other? 
Is  it  not  truly  for  both?  Is  there  any  in- 
consistency or  immorality  in  producing  use- 
ful things  at  a  profit?  If  production  is  not 
to  yield  a  profit,  there  will  be  no  Incentive 
to  produce.  And  if  there  Is  no  incentive  to 
produce,  there  will  be  no  production  for 
use.  It  is  the  incentive  of  profits  that  has 
produced  the  plentiful  blessings  of  our 
Nation  and  that  has  enabled  it  to  grow, 
progress,  and  develop  as  it  has.  Reasonable 
profits  are  essential  to  the  survival  of  free 
enterprise  and,  hence,  of  our  society.  If 
the  state  were  to  take  over  tmder  the  slogan 
of  "use,  not  profits,"  initiative  wotild  be  de- 
stroyed, progress  would  be  halted,  and  soon 
stagnation  would  set  in  and  destroy  our 
society. 

A  fourth,  and  of  which  we  hear  much  these 
days.  Is  "obey  the  good  laws  but  not  the  bad 
ones." 

And  a  fifth  one  that  sboiUd  be  considered 
with  the  fourth  Is  "action  now,  not  the  de- 
lays of  the  law." 

CLAIMING    BIGHT    TO    VIOLATE    LAWB    IS    A    CALL 
FOR    ANARCHY 

Is  not  each  of  these  cliches  a  call  for  an- 
archy? Does  not  the  fourth  Invite  men  to 
violate  the  lawg  they  do  not  like?  And  does 
not  the  fifth  invite  men  to  spurn  the  courts 
and  all  constituted  authority  and  to  take 
the  law  Into  their  own  hands? 

If  we  allow  men  to  disobey  with  Impunity 
the  laws  they  do  not  like,  or  to  spurn  the 
cotirts  in  all  constituted  authority  by  tak- 
ing the  law,  or  what  they  think  otight  to 
be  the  law.  Into  their  own  hands,  will  we 
not  be  inviting  anarchy  and  chaos?  Yet. 
this  is  precisely  what  some  self-appointed 
radical  leaders,  and  more  recently  many 
others,  have  been  advocating,  and  It  is  pre- 
cisely what  their  followers  have  been  doing. 
Aroused  by  these  techniques,  those  followers 
frequently  have  assembled  from  far  and  wide, 
often,  unfortunately,  with  the  encourage- 
ment and  even  at  the  expense  of  well-mean- 
ing but  legally  uninformed  and  misguided 
chvu-ch  organizations,  into  large  and  loosely 
assembled  groups  or  mobs  to  wage  what  they 
have  called  demonstrations  to  force  the  grant 
of  what  they  call  rights  in  defiance  of  the 
law,  the  courts,  and  all  constituted  authority. 

At  the  beginning,  these  demonstrations 
consisted  of  episodic  group  invasions  and 
appropriations  of  private  stores,  first  by  sit- 
ting down  and  later  by  lying  down  therein, 
and  eventually  by  blocking  the  entrances 
thereto  with  their  bodies.  Seeing  that  those 
trespassers  were  often  applauded  in  high 
places,  were  generally  not  stopped  or  pun- 
ished, but  rather  were  compelled  to  be  ap- 


pe>ased  and  rewarded,  these  racial  leaders 
and  their  groups  quickly  enlarged  the  scope 
of  their  activity  by  massing  and  marching 
followers  on  the  sidewalks,  streets,  and  high- 
ways, frequently  blocking  and  appropriating 
them  to  a  degree  that  precluded  their  in- 
tended public  uses. 

And  that  conduct,  too.  being  nearly  always 
appeased,  the  process  spread  areawise,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  from  one  Southern 
city  to  another,  and  then  into  one  NcK-thern 
city  after  another,  and  eventually  pretty  gen- 
erally throughout  the  land.  Theee  demon- 
strations were  conducted  under  the  banner 
of  peaceable  civil  disobedience,  and  under 
the  claim  of  protection  by  the  peaceable- 
assembly  and  petition  provisions  of  the  first 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  But,  in 
fact,  most  of  these  claims  were  and  are  un- 
true.   Let  me  demonstrate  this: 

"Crime,"  says  Webster,  means  "an  act  or 
omission  forbidden  by  law  and  punishable 
upon  conviction."  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
many  of  those  trespasses  violated  at  least  the 
criminal -trespass  laws  of  the  local  Jurisdic- 
tions Involved,  nor  that  those  laws  impose 
criminal  penalties  for  their  violation,  nor, 
hence,  that  those  trespasses  constituted 
"crimes  " 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  that  conduct  can- 
not honestly  be  termed  peaceable,  for  we  all 
know  that  the  assembly  and  Incitement  of  a 
large  group  or  mob  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
forcing  direct  action  outside  tJie  law  amounts 
to  the  creation  of  a  mob  bent  on  lawlessness, 
and  Inherently  disturbs  the  peace  of  others. 

In  the  second  place,  that  conduct  cannot 
honestly  be  termed  civil  disobedience  for  the 
simple  reason  which  anyone  should  be  able  to 
understand:  that  vrtllful  violation  of  the 
criminal  laws  is  criminal  disobedience,  not 
civil  disobedience. 

And  lastly,  those  criminal  trespaases  were 
not  protected  by  the  peaceable-assembly  and 
fjetltlon  provisions  of  the  first  amendment. 
That  provision  says:  "Congress  sliall  make  no 
law  •  •  •  abridging  •  •  •  the  right  of  the 
people  pyeaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition 
the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances." 
Obviously,  nothing  in  that  language  grants  a 
license  to  any  man  or  group  of  men  to  violate 
our  criminal  laws,  including  thoee  wlilch  pro- 
hibit trespass  upon,  and  appropriation  of, 
private  property,  and  those  prohibiting  the 
vrtllful  obstruction  of  public  walks,  streets 
and  highways. 

Rather,  as  Mr.  Justice  Roberts  wrote  upon 
the  subject  in  1939,  "The  privilege  of  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  to  use  the  streets  and 
parks  for  communication  of  views  on  na- 
tional questions  must  be  regulated  in  the  in- 
terest of  all.  It  is  not  absolute,  but  is  relative 
and  must  be  exercised  in  sulwrdlnatlon  to 
the  general  comfort  and  convenience,  and  in 
consonance  with  peeuce  and  good  order." 

Surely  no  thoughtful  person  will  disagree 
with  that  statement,  nor  with  the  one  re- 
cently made  by  the  president  of  Yale  Univw- 
slty  In  a  speech  at  Detroit,  that  the  current 
rash  of  demonstrations  make  a  ludicrous 
mockery  of  the  democratic  debating  process. 

DEMONSTRATIONS  ARE  TAILORMADE  FOB 
INriLTBATION  BT  BAnlCALS 

The  philosophy  of  "obeying  only  the  laws 
you  like."  and  of  attempting  to  rule  by  force, 
has  given  rise  to  mobs  and  mob  actions  that 
have  proven,  as  certainly  we  should  have  ex- 
p»ected,  to  be  tallormade  for  Infiltration, 
takeover  and  use  by  rabble-rousers  and  radi- 
cals who  are  avowedly  bent  on  the  break- 
down of  law,  order,  and  morality  in  our 
society,  and  hence  on  Its  destruction.  And 
we  now  see  that  virtually  all  of  such  "dem- 
onstrations" are  being  infiltrated  by  rabble- 
rousers  and  radicals  and,  not  Infrequently, 
break  into  of>en  violence. 
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Even  thovigh  :hose  results  may  not  have 
been  contemp!a:e>d.  and  surely  werent 
wished  by  those  Americans  who  advocated 
disobedience  of  our  laws,  nevertheless  they 
did  advocate  that  philosophy  and  they  did 
put  Its  pr  iceses  Into  action,  and  cannot  now 
escape  responsibility  for  the  results. 

Seeing  the  appef«pments  and  successes  of 
that  process  In  racial  strife,  other  would-be 
leaders  have  now  adopted  and  spread  It  Into 
many  other  areas  It  has  now  spread  Into 
the  campuses  of  most  of  our  great  universi- 
ties where,  as  m  Berlteley  it  has  been  used 
to  commit  assault,  kldnapings  imprtsonment 
of  police  ofScers,  and  commandeering  of  pub- 
lic-address systems:  and  their  use  In  spew- 
ing over  the  campus  the  most  filthy  four- 
letter  words,  and  for  general  breakdown  Of 
law  and  order 

The  process  Is  also  now  progressively  em- 
ployed by  radical  leftists  and  those  who 
would  give  aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemies, 
to  hinder  and  Impede  our  Nation's  efforts 
to  conscript  military  personnel,  as  witness 
the  recent  rash  of  draft  card  business,  and 
to  move  and  supply  its  tnwps  and  generally 
to  werfken  Its  abiUtv  to  execute  Its  military 
efforts  in  this  time  of  war. 

The  process  has  now  been  extended  even 
to  efforts  to  thwart  governmental,  legislative, 
and  executive  action  Indeed.  It  would  be 
hard  to  name  a.  field  that  has  escaped  or  Is 
not   vulnerable   to  the  process. 

These  are  but  recent  e.xamples  of  history's 
teachings  that  the  toleration  of  some  crime 
encourages  all  crime  and  that  It  can  hardly 
be  denied  that  our  toleration  of  these  crimes 
of  trespass  h,LS  been  at  least  a  contributing 
factor  to  the  recent  spread  of  common  vio- 
lence which  Mr  J  Edgar  Hix)ver  says  makes 
It  Impossible  'for  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try to  ••  •  walk  the  streets  of  our  cities 
without  (danger  of)  being  mugged,  raped, 
and  robbed."  He  continued  "We  can't  do 
that  today."  And  he  added:  "All  through 
the  country  almost  without  exception,  this 
condition  prevails." 

H'W    MINORITIES    HT-RT   THEM.srtVES    IN 
PREACHING    DEriANCE   OK   LAW 

The  great  pity  is  that  these  minority 
groups.  In  preaching  and  practicing  defiance 
of  the  law,  are  In  fact  eroding  our  legal 
structure,  which  alone  can  ever  assure  to 
them  due  process  of  law  and  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  and  that  can.  thus,  pro- 
tect them  from  discriminations  and  abuses 
by  majorities. 

We  have  all  been  often  told,  and  many  of 
us  have  preached,  that  crime  does  not  pay. 
But  the  recent  rash  and  spread  of  law  de- 
fiance— and  the  successes,  however  tenuous 
and  temporary,  of  that  philosophy  In  attain- 
ing goals — seems  to  compel  a  reappraisal  of 
that  concept.  For,  from  what  we  see  cur- 
rently happening,  one  could  reasonably  be- 
lieve that  certain  types  of  crimes  are  being 
permitted  to  pay. 

Indeed,  offlclal  encouragement  often  has 
been  given,  even  at  times  In  some  high 
places,  to  conduct  these  "demonstrations" 
which  have  led  to  the  commission  of  these 
criminal  trespasses,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  they  have  been  rather  widely 
tolerated  It  is  u".do\ibtedly  true,  as  recited 
In  the  theme  of  the  Presldentlally  proclaimed 
Law  Day,  1965.  that  "a  citizen's  first  duty  Is 
to  uphold  the  law,"  but  It  Is  also  the  first 
duty  of  government  to  enforce  the  law. 

As  said  In  an  article  In  the  April  10,  1965 
Issue  of  the  magazine  America,  "( Govern- 
ment 1  has  no  right  to  turn  the  cheek  of  Its 
citizens  Instead  It  Is  gravely  obligated  by 
the  very  purpose  of  Its  existence  to  see  to 
their  protection" 

Stirely  the  great  majority  of  Americans 
agree  with  the  May  1965.  public  statement 
of  Mr  Lewis  P  Powell,  then  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  that  "America 
needs  a  genuine  revival  of  respect  for  law 
and  orderly  processes,  a  reawakening  of  In- 


dividual responsibility,  a  new  Impatience 
with  those  who  violate  and  circumvent  laws, 
and  a  determined  Insistence  that  laws  be 
enforced,  courts  respected  and  due  process 
followed." 

I  would  like  to  conclude,  as  I  began,  with 
a  plea  for  a  return  to  simple  honesty,  re- 
spKsnslblllty  and  forthrlghtness  In  our  public 
speakings  and  writings,  that  they  may  hon- 
estly Inform  and  not  misinform  the  people, 
and  for  a  return  to  an  orderly  society  by 
requiring  respect  for  and  obedience  to  our 
laws  by  the  prompt,  Impartial,  even  handed, 
certain  and  substantial  punishment  of  all 
persons  whose  willful  conduct  violates  these 
laws,  and  that  we  do  so  promptly,  and  I 
would  hope,  before  mass  crime  gets,  as  It 
surely  can.  so  far  out  of  hand  as  to  be  beyond 
the  curbing  capacities  of  our  peacekeeping 
agencies  and  authorities. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Apr.  19.  1966) 

TiMB  To  Draw  thk  Line 

John  Doar's  credentials  as  a  battler  for 
the  legitimate  civil  rights  of  Negroes  are  Im- 
peccable. Consequently,  he  should  be  lis- 
tened to  when  he  says  the  time  has  come  to 
"draw  the  line"  against  those  who  think  they 
have  an  unlimited  right  to  protect,  at  any 
time  or  place.  In  any  way,  and  In  any  num- 
bers. 

The  Assistant  Attorney  General  In  charge 
of  the  civil  rights  division  was  making  a  dis- 
tinction between  lawful  and  peaceful  demon- 
strations and  such  things  as  the  Watts  riots 
and  other  so-called  demonstratlonB  which 
are  neither  peaceful  nor  lawful. 

With  respect  to  the  latter,  we  think  the 
time  is  long  overdue  for  drawing  the  line. 
And.  while  It  Is  helpful  to  have  a  man  In 
Mr.  Doar's  position  urge  public  officials  to 
speak  out  against  unlawful  activities  which 
masquerade  as  civil  rights  demonstrations, 
this,  of  Itself.  Is  hardly  enough. 

There  should  also  be  some  soul  searching 
by  those  who.  wittingly  or  otherwise,  have 
encouraged  violence  and  who  have  stimulated 
expectations  which  cannot  possibly  be  satis- 
fled  except  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 

The  list  Is  long.  It  Includes  many  Negro 
clvU  rights  leaders  who  are  reaping  the  har- 
vest of  their  own  recklessness,  and  who  are 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  tame  the  tiger  which 
has  been  released  In  the  streets.  It  Includes 
vote-seeking  politicians  who  have  fed  the 
fires,  and  who  now  face  the  prospect  that 
their  hoped-for  political  gains  may  be  con- 
sumed In  the  flames.  It  als©  includes  some  of 
our  courts,  and  especially  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  dissents  were  biting  when  five  of  the 
Justices  in  1964  overturned  the  convictions  of 
thousands  of  persons  who  had  been  found 
guilty  of  Illegal  sit-ins  on  the  specious  ground 
that  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  was  Intended 
to  have  a  retroactive  effect.  The  dissents 
were  equally  biting  in  a  6-to-4  ruling  last 
February  which  upset  other  sit-in  convic- 
tions. Justice  Black  summed  it  up  when  he 
denounced  encouragement  of  civil  rights 
demonstrators  who  think  "they  will  be  auto- 
matically turned  loose  so  long  as  whatever 
they  do  has  something  to  do  with  race." 

Yes.  It  Is  indeed  time  to  draw  the  line — a 
line  which  should  have  been  drawn  long  be- 
fore the  inciters  were  forced  to  realize  that,  in 
preaching  disrespect  for  law  and  order,  they 
were  undermining  the  one  force  which  could 
protect  the  civil  rights  of  all. 


TORNADO  DAMAGE  IN  KANSAS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Last  evening  a  tor- 
nado struck  in  Johnson  County,  Kans., 
destroying  15  or  more  homes  and  demol- 
ishing a  part  of  the  Kathryn  Carpenter 
School  which  is  within  the  Valley  View 
School  District  No.  49.  The  damage  is 
estimated  to  exceed  $1  million,  but  a 


greater  tragedy  could  have  resulted  had 
it  not  been  for  the  wise,  prompt,  and 
courageous  actions  of  the  authorities  in 
charge. 

Under  a  well-conceived  program  de- 
vised by  Dr.  Jack  Bell,  superintendent  of 
the  district,  and  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Henry  Morse,  principal  of  the  Kathryn 
Carpenter  School,  the  lives  of  many 
children  were  saved.  It  was  Mr.  Henry 
Morse  who  called  back  the  kindergarten 
class  and  other  students  who  would 
have  been  released  early  so  that  they 
might  be  led  to  safety  in  the  basement 
of  the  school. 

Although  a  factual  account  of  what 
actually  happened  may  not  be  available 
at  this  time  I  understand  that  the  ac- 
tions taken  and  the  precautions  followed 
with  the  utmost  cooperation  of  the  school 
teachers,  custodians,  and  other  persons 
were  carried  out  without  adequate  tor- 
nado warning. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  Dr. 
Jack  Bell  and  Mr.  Henry  Morse  and  all 
those  other  unnamed  but  courageous 
people  should  understand  that  their  con- 
tribution to  the  Johnson  County  com- 
munity, by  example  and  by  deed,  is 
known  and  appreciated  by  all.  I  add  my 
small  words  to  what  must  be  a  rising 
chorus  of  approbation  for  the  wise  things 
done  by  these  good  people. 


REENACTMENT  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF 
FORT  SULLIVAN.  S.C. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  may  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  a  significant 
historical  celebration  which  will  take 
place  in  Charleston  County,  S.C.  on 
June  11. 

A  full-dress  reenactment  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  Battle  of  Fort  Sullivan 
will  be  held  on  Sullivan's  Island  in 
Charleston  County  on  that  date. 

I  am  confident  that  it  will  be  a  color- 
ful spectacle,  one  worthy  of  the  histor- 
ical area  in  which  it  will  occur. 

South  Carolina  is  proud  of  her  history. 
and  particularly  the  heroic  part  which 
her  citizens  played  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  I  am  pleased  that  the  people  of 
Charleston  County  will  join  hands  with 
others  throughout  our  State  and  other 
States  to  commemorate  this  famous 
struggle  which  occurred  within  the  bor- 
ders of  our  State. 

The  reenactment  occurs  nearly  190 
years  after  the  actual  engagement  off 
the  installation  known.  In  1776,  as  Fort 
Sullivan. 

The  celebration  will  be  sponsored  by 
Historical  Charleston  Reenactment,  Inc., 
with  the  endorsement  of  the  Charleston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

Units  from  a  number  of  other  States, 
including  New  York,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land. North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  have 
been  invited  to  attend,  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  having  members  of  those  cere- 
monial units  in  our  State  to  enjoy  the 
famous  hospitality  of  our  low-country 
area. 

I  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  for  it  is  another  of  the  fine 
attractions  for  which  South  Carolina  has 
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become  well  known  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. We  welcome  the  citizens  of  many 
States  and  many  lands  to  our  historic 
and  scenic  areas,  and  I  hope  that  many 
will  come  to  Sullivan's  Island  for  this 
event. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  In 
the  Record  two  articles  about  the  forth- 
coming reenactment  from  the  Charleston 
News  &  Courier,  distinguished  daily 
newspaper  of  Charleston,  S.C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Plans  Made  To  Reenact  Battle  or  Fort 

StTLLIVAN 

(By  M.  Kathy  Dlx)  ' 

"It'll  definitely  be  a  fixed  fight,"  com- 
mented Charleston  author  J.  Perclval  Petit 
yesterday,  referring  to  the  coming  reenact- 
ment of  the  1776  battle  of  Fort  Sullivan. 

Officials  of  Historic  Charleston  Reenact- 
ment. Inc.,  local  sponsoring  group,  an- 
nounced that  "battle  plans"  will  begin  to 
form  this  weekend  with  the  visit  of  seven 
"governor-generals"  and  other  officials  of  the 
Colonial  and  British  Armies  of  America,  Inc. 

But,  added  Petit,  who  is  writing  the  script, 
"there  is  no  question  how  the  battle  will 
come  out." 

Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark,  president  emeritus  of 
The  Citadel,  is  honorary  chairman  of  the 
event,  scheduled  for  June  11,  commemorating 
the  decisive  battle  of  June  28,  1776,  when  the 
2d  South  Carolina  Regiment  drove  a  British 
fleet  out  of  the  hartior. 

Simultaneous,  attempted  British  landing 
and  crossing  of  what  Is  now  Breach  Inlet, 
foiled  when  waters  proved  too  deep  to  cross, 
win  also  be  reenacted. 

Visiting  officials  will  gather  for  a  9  a.m. 
breakfast  at  the  Hotel  Fort  Sumter  followed 
by  a  trip  to  Fort  Moultrie.  There  they  will 
outline  on  maps  and  on  the  ground  just  what 
various  troops  will  be  doing.  Participating 
units,  representing  a  number  of  States,  can 
then  practice  maneuvers  on  their  home 
ground,  said  J.  Francis  Brenner,  executive 
director  of  the  spKjnsoring  group. 

Headquartered  In  Orangeburg,  the  Colonial 
and  British  Armies  of  America,  Inc.,  promotes 
Revolutionary  War  reenactments  throughout 
the  country.  ^ 

Preliminary  plai*  indicate  that  between 
500  and  1.000  members  of  the  organization 
will  participate  in  the  approximately  2-hour 
reenactment  here.  They  are  expected  to  ar- 
rive June  10  and  stay  on  the  Isle  of  Palms, 
Brenner  said. 

He  added  that  spectat  )r  stands  will  be  built 
on  top  of  Port  Moultrtt  and  Battery  Jasper 
and  that  the  Sullivan's  Island  Township 
Commission  will  make  ample  parking  space 
available  for  the  event. 


Sullivan's  Island  Battle  To  Be 
Reenacted  June  11 

A  full-dress  reenactment  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  battle  of  Fort  Sullivan  will  be 
held  on  Sullivan's  Island  June  11,  It  was  an- 
nounced here  yesterday. 

Boom  of  cannon,  rattle  of  Colonial  mus- 
ketry, regiments  of  uniformed  British  and 
Continental  Army  soldiers,  the  sound  of  fife 
and  drums — all  these  will  be  a  part  of  the 
pageantry. 

The  reenactment  will  be  held  almost  190 
years  after  the  actual  engagement  off  the 
Island  and  its  palmetto  log  fort,  at  that 
time  known  as  Port  Sullivan,  on  June  28, 
1776. 

It  will  be  sp>onsored  by  a  local  organiza- 
tion. Historic  Charleston  Reenactment,  Inc., 
with  endorsement  of  the  Charleston  Trident 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  National 
Park  Service,  custodians  of  the  present  Port 
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Moultrie,  located  near  where  the  original  pwil- 
metto  log  fort  stood. 

Several  hundred  members  of  the  Colonial 
and  British  Armies  of  America,  Inc.,  will  ar- 
rive here  from  New  York,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  to  stage 
the  reenactment.  They  will  be  housed  while 
here  at  a  trailer  camp  on  the  Isle  of  Palms. 

The  organization,  which  has  Orangeburg 
headquarters,  promotes  reenactments  In 
various  parts  of  the  country  of  Revolutionary 
War  battles  and  skirmishes.  It  gives  as  its 
purpose  the  fostering  of  patriotism,  a.  re- 
newed appreciation  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  the  broad  concept  of  freedom. 

It  was  in  June  1776,  that  the  British  sent 
a  fleet  of  14  ships  under  command  of  Sir 
Peter  Parker  into  Charleston  harbor  with  in- 
tention of  seizing  the  port  and  opening  a 
troop  beachhead  for  a  southern  front. 

The  half-flnlshed  palmetto  log  Fort  Sulli- 
van, under  command  of  Col.  WUliam  Moul- 
trie, had  31  guns  against  the  270  pieces 
aboard  the  British  ship.  But  the  British 
rounds  sank  for  the  most  part  harmlessly 
Into  the  soft  palmetto  logs  and  sand.  Three 
British  shlpts  ran  aground  on  sandbars  and 
were  raked  by  the  fort's  guns  along  with 
several  of  the  remaining  11  ships. 

Later,  trying  to  put  a  landing  force  across, 
what  Is  now  Breach  Inlet,  the  British  once 
again  were  stopped  when  their  troops 
stepped  Into  deep  holes  in  the  inlet. 

After  the  battle,  the  British  withdrew  with 
64  dead  and  131  wounded  while  the  South 
Carolinians  suffered  only  17  dead. 

For  the  reenactment.  a  palmetto  log  fort 
will  be  built  on  Sullivan's  Island  beach  front 
between  Fort  Moultrie  and  Battery  Jasper. 

The  event  has  been  endorsed  by  the  State 
Development  Board  and  the  Sullivan's  Is- 
land Township  Commission  chairman  Dr. 
George  G.  Durst  who  Is  a  former  president 
of  the  Charleston  chamber. 

Dr.  Durst  expressed  hope  the  reenactment 
might  become  an  annual  event  and  be 
expanded. 

Assisting  In  planning  are  George  Campsen, 
Charleston  lawyer,  and  J.  Francis  Breender. 
local  businessman.  They  have  called  a 
meeting  for  9  a.m.  next  Wednesday  at  the 
Trident  chamber  office  for  organizing  the 
historic  corporation  as  an  eleemosynary 
group. 


FREEDOMS     FOUNDAIION     AWARD 
TO  COL.  RALPH  McMAHON 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  the  Valley  Forge  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion has  presented  awards  to  those  citi- 
zens or  groups  which  have,  by  their 
words  or  actions,  made  a  contribution  to 
explaining,  understanding,  and  perpetu- 
ating the  American  way  of  life.  These 
awards  are  presented  to  schools,  orga- 
nizations, and  individuals  who  believe  in 
the  American  system  and  who  devote 
some  of  their  efforts  and  talents  to  pro- 
moting their  beliefs. 

An  Honor  Certificate  Award,  which  is 
given  in  the  National  and  School  Award 
category,  was  presented  to  Col.  Ralph 
"Mac"  McMahon,  U.S.  Army,  retired, 
for  his  comments  on  the  meaning  of 
being  an  American.  Colonel  Mac  was  at 
one  time  a  division  commander  at  the 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  not  far  from 
my  home  in  Maryland.  I  feel  that  his 
words  have  a  meaning  for  all  of  us  be- 
cause they  are  a  clear  expression  of 
heartfelt  patriotism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
Colonel  McMahon's  award-winning  ad- 
dress in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  an  American.  What  a  golden  op- 
portunity Is  enjoyed  by  anyone  who  can  say 
that.  About  85  percent  of  the  earth's  popu- 
lation cannot.  I  wonder  if  each  American 
fully  and  truly  appreciates  his  privileged  pKj- 
sitlon — unique  among  the  nations.  Because 
of  his  privilege  I  wonder,  too,  If  he  recog- 
nizes and  accepts  his  responsibilities.  They 
are  many  but  are  less  by  far  than  the  privi- 
leges of  the  prlvUeged.  Does  each  of  us  fuUy 
appreciate  the  almost  measureless  bounty 
that  this  NaUon.  tinder  God,  enjoys?  Or  are 
we  too  busy  with  our  own  minute  problems 
to  raise  our  heads  and  view  the  gloriee  above 
us?  As  an  American  I  am  free  to  breathe 
the  unfettered  air. 

I  am  free  to  travel  the  length  and 
breadth  of  an  unbordered  land. 

I  am  free  within  my  limit  of  skill  to 
work  where  I  please.  I  am  free  to  8i>eak 
of  my  beliefs  without  concern  for  fear  or 
favor. 

I  am  free  to  help  my  brother,  to  regard 
him  as  the  Inscription  reads  on  the  statue's 
base  In  Boys  Town:  "He  ain't  heavy.  Father, 
he's  m'  brother." 

I  am  free  to  be  a  man.  dependable  and 
foursquare. 

I  am  free  to  govern,  If  my  talents  allow. 

I  am  free  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of 
those  I've  chosen  for  the  teusk. 

I  am  free  to  espvouse  the  right  and  to  de- 
fend It  against  attack. 

I  am  free  to  raise  my  children  with  faith 
and  trust  in  those  truths  our  Nation  holds 

I  am  free  to  be  free,  to  be  ateadfaat  In 
my  strength  for  freedom. 

I  am  free  to  be  hiunble  as  Junius  s&ld 
"Stey  with  me  God.  The  night  is  dark. 
The  "night  Is  cold.  My  little  spark  of  cour- 
age dies.  The  night  Is  long;  be  with  me, 
God.  and  make  me  strong."  For  proudest 
of  my  proudest  boasts — I  am  an  American. 


SENATOR  MANSFIELD'S  EXCELLENT 
SUGGESIION  CONCERNING  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  the  excellent  suggestion  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield]  to  the  effect  that  those  rep- 
resenting the  opposing  forces  in  Vietnam 
should  sit  around  a  conference  table  as 
soon  as  possible.  If  that  conference 
table  is  not  to  be  under  U.N.  or  Geneva 
power  auspices,  then  by  all  means  let 
it  be  in  Asia  and  under  Asian  auspices. 

That  is  where  the  fire  is.  Perhaps  the 
fire,  being  hotter  there,  may  more  quickly 
produce  a  conference  there  than  else- 
where. 

Moreover,  conditions  are  certsdnly  In 
flux  in  Vietnam.  I  realize  that  all  sorts 
of  conditions  and  contingency  plans  are 
being  considered.  But.  if  conditions 
should  arise  that  a  government  comes  to 
power  which  asks  us  to  leave,  let  us  have 
the  good  sense  to  follow  that  advice.  I 
hope  that  we  would  not  have  the  poor 
sense  to  prop  up  a  government,  or  or- 
ganize a  counter  coup  in  order  to  avoid 
just  such  a  contingency. 


VICE   PRESIDENT   HUMPHREY   OUR 
MOST   EFFECTIVE   SPOKESMAN 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Vice  President  is  always  one  of 
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the  most  effective  spokesman  in  the  Na- 
tion for  any  point  of  view  which  he  fa- 
vors. This  is  certainly  true  for  his 
speeches  on  behalf  of  our  position  on  the 
Vietnam  war.  which  have  driven  his 
critics  to  look  for  grounds  on  which  to 
attack  him.  whether  true  or  not.  Re- 
cently, they  have  been  charging  that  he 
Ls  a  turncoat  against  his  earlier  views, 
and  tiiat  the  President  is  standing  be- 
hind h:m  twisting  his  arm  when  he 
argues  so  persuasively  for  tlie  rightness 
of  our  actions  in  Vietnam - 

It  is  with  much  pleasure,  therefore, 
that  I  have  recently  seen  the  result  of  a 
good  reseai-ch  job  completed  by  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribune,  and  printed  under  the 
byline  of  one  of  their  staff  correspond- 
ents: Charles  W  Bailey,  in  the  i.ssue  for 
Sunday.  April  10  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Retord  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER      fMr. 
MusKiE  in  the  chair'       Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 
See  exhibit  1,' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  article  reveals  clearly  that 
Hubert  Humphrey  was  one  of  the  Na- 
tion s  leaders  who  recognized  very  early 
both  the  importance  of  Vietnam,  and  the 
dangers  for  the  United  States — and  In- 
deed all  of  the  free  world — if  we  failed 
to  meet  the  Communist  challenge  there. 

As  early  as  1950.  he  was  speaking  fre- 
quently of  the  crucial  nature  of  south- 
east Asia  in  the  struggle  for  world  peace, 
and  he  ha^  continued  to  sound  the  same 
theme  for  the  16  year.s  which  have  inter- 
vened since  that  date  In  1956.  he  re- 
minded us  that  it  was  one  of  Lenin's 
maxims  that— 

F:.ir  w  irld  rommur.lsm  the  road  to  Paris 
lies   thn.;uii;h   Peking  and  Calcutta. 

In  1955,  Vice  President  HtrMPHREY 
said; 

If  free  Vietnam  falls,  or  if  the  Communist 
elements  take  over,  then  every  country  in 
the  corridor  of  southeast  Asia  will  be  In 
more  dlfflculty.  and  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
stop  It. 

There  Is  much  more  evidence  of  the 
Vice  President's  wi.sdom  and  prescience 
In  this  article.  Mr,  Pre,sident,  that  is 
worth  reading,  quite  a.side  from  provid- 
ing an  answer  to  his  critics.  As  is  often 
the  case,  he  is  being  attacked  in  this 
fashion  because  his  opponents  cannot 
answer  the  arguments  he  makes,  nor 
match  his  eloquence  in  presenting  them. 

We  are  in  Vietnam  because  the  strug- 
gle going  on  there  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  American  j)eople.  and  cannot  be 
just  ignored,  or  swept  under  the  rug,  as 
some  people  would  have  us  do. 

ExMiBrr    1 

|FYom    ihe    .Minneapolis    (Minn.)    Tribune, 

Apr    10.  19661 

Is    HrMPHREY    CONSISTE.VT   ON    ASIA?      A   LOOK 

AT  THE  Record   Indicates  H«  Is 
iBy  Charles  W.  Bailey) 

Washington  D  C  -  Hubert  Humphrey, 
once  the  darling  of  Democratic  liberals,  has 
In  recent  weeks  cooie  under  heavy  and  some- 
times bitter  attack  from  some  of  hU  oldest 
political  allies 

The  criticism  is  aimed  almost  entirely  at 
his  support  of  Johnson  admlnlstmtlon  pol- 
icies In  Vietnam— support  which  was  given 


wide  publicity  during  and  after  his  mid- 
winter tour  of  southeiwt  Asia  and  the 
Pacific. 

The  liberal  unhapplnees  has  produced  some 
startling.  If  perhaps  transitory,  turnabouts. 
At  a  February  convention  of  the  California 
Democratic  Clubs — the  State  party's  ultra- 
liberal  wing — HtTMPHRET  was  roundly  de- 
nounced while  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennxdt, 
Democrat,  of  New  York,  once  a  CDC  archfoe 
won  ringing  praise  for  his  support  of  a  Viet- 
nam "coalition  government"  that  would  In- 
clude Communist  elements. 

Throughout  the  liberal  complaints  about 
HuMPHEET  runs  one  consistent  theme: 
that  the  Vice  President  has  "changed  his 
views,"  has  "compromised  principle,"  to  get 
in  line  with  President  Johnson's  policy. 

To  test  this  proposition,  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune's  Washington  bureau  checked  back 
through  HtTMPHHET's  comments  on  Asia  as 
far  back  as  1950.  as  recorded  in  the  Congbes- 
siONAL  Recoed  for  *he  years  In  which  he 
served — and  spoke  with  great  frequency — 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  results  suggest  that  Humphrey's  new 
critics  have  overlooked  or  forgotten  what  he 
has  been  saying  for  the  past  16  years  about 
Asia  and  Asian  communism. 

An  observer  Is  also  led  to  suspect  that  part 
of  Humphrey's  current  problem  with  his  old 
liberal  pals  lies  in  the  very  qualities  which 
have  in  the  past  endeared  him  to  them:  his 
enthusiasm,  his  vivid  rhetoric,  his  ability  to 
deal  with  the  subject  at  hand  as  though  It 
were  all  that  mattered  in  the  world. 

It  was  these  personal  qualities  that  gave 
so  much  bite  to  Humphrey's  comments  from 
Asia  and  after  his  return,  rather  than  the 
newness  of  his  ideas  or  his  convictions. 

Thoee  who  criticized  his  backing  for  the 
stay-and-flght  policies  of  the  President  In 
Vietnam,  for  example,  probably  did  not  re- 
member that  It  was  Humphrey  who  said — 
In  January  of  1950 — that  "if  we  lose  the 
south  part  of  Asia  •  •  •  we  shall  have  lost 
every  hope  that  we  ever  had  of  being  able  to 
maintain  free  institutions  In  any  part  of 
the  Eastern  World." 

And  those  who  were  displeased  with  his 
exhortation  of  Asian  and  Pacific  governments 
to  take  the  lead  in  opposing  Red  Chinese 
expansionism  might  not  have  recalled  a 
Senate  speech  In  September  1950  when  Hum- 
phrey said : 

"Our  only  hope  is  to  work  with  the  free 
powers,  to  give  them  the  chance  to  remain 
free  and  the  opportunity  to  stand  with  us 
as  participating  partners  In  the  great  area  of 
the  world  where  conflict  between  the  forces 
of  freedom  and  slavery  is  now  in  its  crucial 
stage. 

'If  we  fall  in  this  effort,  we  shall  have  lost 
everything  for  which  we  have  worked." 

In  1954,  he  told  the  Senate  that  "There  is 
no  hope  whatsoever  of  the  tJnlted  States  do- 
ing the  Job  alone  In  any  area  of  the  world 
such  as  Asia  •  •  •  the  only  possible  hope 
of  peace  and  stability  in  southeast  Asia  is 
for  the  Asiatics  themselves  to  lead  the  great 
movement  for  stability  and  security  in  their 
own  area,  with  our  support  and  with  the  full 
support  and  under  the  ausfrices  of  the  United 
Nations." 

Humphrey  also  drew  a  good  deal  of  scold- 
ing when  he  came  home  this  winter  and  lec- 
tured Americans — Including  some  prominent 
Senators  and  foreign-affairs  scholars — for 
falling  to  recognize  the  Importance  of  Asia. 
To  observers  who  traveled  with  him,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  Humphrey  had  succumbed 
to  one  of  his  old  weaknesses — the  capacity  to 
be  so  exhilarated  by  direct  personal  exposure 
to  a  subject  that  he  tends  to  forget  that 
others  may  well  have  discovered  It  sooner. 

But  again  a  search  of  the  record  suggests 
that  Intellectually,  at  least,  his  poslUon  has 
not  changed  a  great  deal.  ^ 

"The  peace  of  the  world  'WUl  be  decided 
in  the  Far  ESast,  where  we  are  least  prepared. 


where  we  are  the  least  understood,  where  we 
are  the  most  unwelcome, "  he  said — in  1950 

In  1953,  he  told  the  Senate:  "The  threat  of 
International  Conununlst  aggression  U  most 
acute  in  southeast  Asia."  In  1955,  again 
speaking  of  Asia,  he  said:  "If  the  reet  of  the 
world  becomes  a  Communist  satellite  area 
our  gold  standard  wUl  not  be  worth  anything 
•  •  *  we  had  better  make  up  our  minds  that 
we  are  playing  for  keeps." 

The  theme  was  heard  again  In  Iffse,  when 
he  made  a  speech  saying  that  "The  danger 
to  American  objectives  and  Interests  U  as 
great  today  in  Asia  as  It  was  in  Europe  In. 
1947,"  and  reminding  listeners  of  Lenin's 
maxim  that  "For  world  communism  the  road 
to  Parts  lies  through  Peking  and  Calcutta." 

Humphrey  in  1955  argued  that  "if  we  aban- 
don free  Vietnam  we  shall  have  abandoned 
aU  of  southeast  Asia.  Half  of  Vietnam  U 
already  gone;  It  Is  very  possible  that  free 
Vietnam  may  not  be  able  to  be  saved,  even 
with  our  help. 

"But  surely  we  ought  not  to  add  to  the 
difficulty  ♦  •  •  if  free  Vietnam  falU,  or  if 
the  Communist  elements  take  over,  then 
every  country  in  the  corridor  of  southeast 
Asia  will  be  In  more  dlfflculty,  and  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  stop  it." 

And  by  1960.  the  Humphrey  tone  was  still 
more  ominous:  "I  happen  to  believe  that  the 
most  dangerous,  aggressive  force  In  the  world 
today  Is  Communist  China  •  •  •  It  is  from 
the  Chinese  Communists  that  the  free  world 
faces  danger." 

It  must  be  said  that  the  record  Is  not  one 
of  total  consistency  on  every  point.  Thus  In 
March  of  1962,  Humphrey  told  the  Senate 
that  "It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  American  par- 
ticipation In  this  area  (Vietnam)  can  be  lim- 
ited to  military  assistance,  to  supplies,  and 
to  military  training,  and  It  is  my  view,  I  state 
so  there  will  be  no  doubt  about  it,  that  It 
should  be  so  limited," 

But  in  the  next  sentence,  he  added:  "In 
all  of  this  activity,  there  Is  a  grave  risk;  but 
I  say  most  sincerely  that  the  greatest  risk  Is 
Communist  aggression.  Communist  conquest, 
and  Communist  advance.  That  we  cannot 
permit,  if  it  is  humanly  possible  to  stop  It." 

There  are  many  more  statements  in  the 
16-year  record,  both  before  and  after  that 
1962  speech.  But  the  sum  and  substance  of 
them,  whether  the  Immediate  focus  was  For- 
mosa or  Korea  or  India  or  Vietnam,  Is  the 
same  as  Humphrey's  1966  arguments:  that 
Communist  aggression  in  Asia  is  "the  great- 
est risk"  of  all 


THE  CENTRAL  ARIZONA  PROJECT- 
TRIBUTE  TO  HET.ENE  C.  MONBERG 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  those  of 
us  from  Western  States,  and  especially 
those  who  serve  on  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  reportorlal  zeal  of 
Miss  Helene  C.  Monberg,  who  represents 
a  number  of  western  papers  In  Wash- 
ington. 

We  also  know  that  when  another  re- 
porter uses  his  own  valuable  column 
space  to  pay  tribute  to  a  member  of  the 
competition,  that  is  high  praise,  indeed. 

The  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Republic,  Mr.  Ben  Cole,  is 
a  veteran  observer  of  the  Congress  and 
a  newsman  of  competence  and  Integrity. 
In  his  column  of  Sunday,  April  10,  Mr. 
Cole  paid  handsome  tribute  to  his  col- 
league and  competitor  in  the  press  corps, 
and  I  believe  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate may  find  it  of  interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
column  printed  In  the  Record. 


April  20,  1966 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic,  Apr.  10, 

1966] 

Newswoman  Attacks  Digest  for  Antirecla- 

MATioN  Stand 

(By  Ben  Cole) 

Washington. — Make  room  for  a  new  west- 
ern heroine  whose  deadeye  aim  with  a  blaz- 
ing epithet  matches  Annie  Oakley's  legendary 
skin  with  rifle  or  six-shooter. 

She  Is  Helene  C.  Monberg,  a  hard-tolling 
blond  newspaperwoman  from  Colorado  who 
tramps  through  Federal  offices  here  calling 
the  bureaucrats  honey  or  unabbreviated 
SOB'S  as  the  occsislon  requires. 

Recently  she  turned  her  wrathful  scorn  on 
the  Reader's  Digest  In  consequence  of  Its 
tawdry  circulation  promotion  on  the  rim  of 
the  Grand  Canyon.  If  the  smug  old  Digest 
thinks  It  can  shrug  off  the  fair  Helene,  It 
would  be  well  advised  to  reconsider. 

The  Digest  has  Miss  Monberg's  fuse  sput- 
tering even  before  it  hauled  a  planeload  of 
newspaper  types  to  the  south  rim  for  its 
antireclamation  workshop  and  the  publicity 
attendant  thereon. 

It  seems  the  computers  that  crank  out  the 
Digest's  Interminable  "reminders"  got  a 
quaint  idea  that  Helene  owed  an  unpaid  $5. 

Since  Miss  Monberg  avoids  debt  with  the 
same  devotion  that  she  shuns  rattlesnakes 
and  liars,  she  was  well  primed  to  explode  over 
the  Grand  Canyon  gambit. 

Injustice  is  something  that  causes  Miss 
Monberg  to  roar  with  ladylike  anger  match- 
ing the  vehemence  of  the  thunder  that  rolls 
across  her  Rocky  Mountain  homeland. 

And  Miss  Monberg  decided  that  the  Digest 
article  on  the  central  Arizona  project  dams, 
together  with  the  posh  Junket  to  the  canyon, 
was  a  matter  of  Injustice. 

So  she  delivered  a  review  of  her  opinion  to 
DeWltt  Wallace,  who  runs  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest, In  a  letter  that  Is  cherished  by  all  so 
fortunate  as  to  acquire  copies. 

Not  only  did  Miss  Monberg  cancel  her  own, 
she  also  stopped  the  subscriptions  she  gave 
ail  her  relatives. 

"If  you  think  that  you  can  crucify  the 
western  reclamation  program  with  my  own 
money,  you  are  nuttier  than  a  fruitcake," 
said  Helene  on  her  sizzling  typewriter. 
"You'll  do  It  over  my  dead  body." 

She  went  on,  "I  know  who  my  Republican 
relatives  and  Republican  friends  are  to  whom 
I  sent  the  Digest;  and  you  don't  have  to  tell 
me. 

"And  believe  me,  they  will  gulp  when  I  tell 
them  that  the  Reader's  Digest,  that  great 
monument  to  God,  motherhood,  and  the  free 
enterprise  system,  is  publishing  an  article 
about  the  Government  building  steam  plants 
to  replace  Its  hydroelectric  dams  In  reclama- 
tion projects.  What  a  cesspool  of  socialism 
you  at  the  Digest  have  become.  Next  month 
you  nUght  embrace  sin  at  this  rate." 

Miss  Monberg  noted  In  her  Inimitable  style 
that  the  Digest,  of  course,  never  prints  an- 
swers to  its  diatribes  since  It  regards  Itself 
a*  the  gospel.  Then  she  capped  the  whole 
Job  with  a  paragraph  that  deserves  a  place 
in  American  letters  along  with  Sheridan's 
ride  and  the  winning  of  Barbara  Worth. 

She  said,  "And,  finally,  I  have  a  prediction 
to  make  to  you.  A  hundred  years  from  now 
the  name  of  Carl  Hayden  will  be  emblazoned 
throughout  the  west  and  honored  by  every 
school  child  as  a  mighty  western  builder — 
Kid  the  Reader's  Digest  will  be  as  extinct  as 
llie  dodo." 


THE  SITUATION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr,  Russell],  has  pre- 


pared an  able  and  thoughtful  address 
which  he  will  deliver  tonight  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Myrtle  Beach, 
S.C.  concerning  the  grave  and  ominous 
events  that  have  unfolded  in  recent  days 
in  South  Vietnam. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
deeply  disturbed,  as  is  every  Member  of 
this  body,  over  the  civil  strife  and  turmoil 
that  has  wracked  South  Vietnam  and 
threatened  to  engulf  that  unhappy  land 
In  a  civil  war.  The  Senator  raises  the 
critical  and  unavoidable  question  about 
the  effect  this  turmoil  could  have  on  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  200,000  Ameri- 
can men  who  are  there  attempting  to 
help  the  South  Vietnamese  resist  Com- 
munist enslavement. 

As  the  Senator  points  out,  we  are  not 
attempting  to  Intervene  in  the  internal 
political  affairs  of  South  Vietnam  and  we 
are  not  attempting  to  dictate  their  gov- 
ernment. But  we  do  ask,  as  the  Senator 
so  ably  puts  it : 

That  whatever  government  they  have 
share  with  us  a  wholehearted  determination 
to  fight  this  war  to  win. 

Senator  Russell  concludes  his  remarks 
with  this  significant  statement: 

If  the  leaders  of  Vietnam  will  place  patrio- 
tism above  personal  ambition — if  they  Join 
wholeheartedly  together  with  us  to  bring  this 
war  promptly  to  a  successful  end  with  the 
proper  use  of  the  farces  we  both  have  on 
land,  on  sea  and  in  the  air  employing  our 
ample  arsenal  of  power  uix>n  the  enemy — 
freedom  may  be  made  secure  for  the  p)eople 
of  South  Vietnam.  Then  Saigon,  like  Ber- 
lin, could  become  a  symbol  of  courage  and 
resolution  both  for  Vietnam  and  for  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  has  voiced  the  senti- 
ments of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  this  country  in  his  excellent 
address,  and  I  ask 'unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  text  published  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  or  Senator  Donald  Russell,  Demo- 
crat, OF  South  Carolina,  Myrtle  Beach 
Chamber    or    Commerce,    Myrtle    Beach, 
S.C,  Wednesday,  April  20,  1966 
We  are  in  a  period  of  unexcelled  prosperity. 
Our  gross  national  product  is  breaking  all 
records.     National  Income  Is  pushing  to  new 
heights.     More    prosperity    Is   promised    the 
farmer.     So  great  is  this  econcmilc  surge  that 
the  danger  appears  to  be  Inflation  and  not 
.defllatlon.    The  great  task  Is  to  cool  the  steam 
of  economic  activity  In  this  country,  not  to 
stimulate  a  sluggish  economy. 

And  we  can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
South  Carolina  has  participated  fully  in  this 
surge  forward.  Between  1962  and  1965  per- 
sonal Income  In  South  Carolina  Jumped  over 
26  percent,  from  83,745  million  to  »4,731 
million,  practically  a  billion  dollars  In  3 
years.  Between  these  dates  too,  there  was 
an  increase  of  about  12 '/j  percent  In  non- 
agricultural  employment,  while  realized  net 
Income  per  farm  was  snowballing  forward  33 
percent,  from  $2,338  per  year  to  •3.126.  In 
the  last  3  years,  well  over  $1  billion  have  been 
Inx'ested  In  new  and  expanded  industry  In 
South  Carolina. 

South  Carolina  Is  catching  up.  It  Is  surging 
forward  economically,  bringing  new  oppor- 
tunities for  all  our  people.  Contrary  to  the 
statistics  In  many  other  fields,  we  are  moving 
forward  economically  faster  th&n  the  national 


averages.  A  few  weeks  ago  Buslnesa  Week 
published  comparative  Income  flguree  for  the 
Nation,  expressed  by  States.  Personal  in- 
come for  the  Nation  Increased  by  8.8  percent 
in  1965.  But  m  tills  same  year  of  1965,  per- 
sonal Income  In  South  Carolina  Increased 
approximately  12  percent.  Ovir  rate  of  In- 
crease— and  this  la  the  encouraging  fact — 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  Southern  State 
and  was  the  fifth  highest  in  the  Nation. 

This  Increase  In  personal  Income  waa  , 
matched  by  the  Increase  In  our  Industrial 
output.  Por  the  year  ending  June  30,  1966. 
more  than  2,400  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  this  State  produced  goods  with 
combined  value  approximating  $5  bUllon,  an 
Increase  of  about  $425  mUllon. 

Nor  have  we  overlooked  the  value  to  the 
economy  of  South  Carolina  of  its  great  tour- 
ist and  recreational  facilities  such  as  your 
magnificent  strand  here  at  Myrtle  Beach,  the 
fljiest  on  the  Atlantic  and  rapidly  becoming 
recognized  as  such  throughout  this  conti- 
nent. I  was  pleased  that,  while  I  was  Gov- 
ernor, our  State  development  board,  with  the 
enthusiastic  backing  of  your  splendid  legis- 
lative delegation,  sought  and  obtained  greater 
financial  support  for  a  program  stimulating 
tourism  in  this  State.  I  believe  that  every- 
where In  our  State  the  value  of  Increased 
tourism  Is  recognized  and  Myrtle  Beach  Is 
more  and  more  appreciated  as  one  of  our 
greatest  natural  assets,  one  that  contributes 
to  our  economic  growth  and  one  that  offers 
to  us,  readily  accessible,  the  finest  recreation 
area  In  the  East. 

It  is  always  like  a  tonic  to  come  to  Myrtle 
Beach,  to  be  stimulated  by  the  spirit  of 
growth  and  development,  to  feel  the  confi- 
dence of  its  people  and  to  be  amazed  by  the 
growth  that  takes  place  each  year.  Nor  can 
I  fall  to  compliment  you  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  your  city.  Your  vitality  and  vigor  as 
a  progressive  community  Is  well  expressed  in 
the  bright  colors  and  In  the  paint  and  polish 
of  your  hotels,  motels,  and  business  estab- 
lishments. You  well  reflect  the  new  spirit 
of  optimism  that  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
hallmark  of  the  South  Carolina  of  the  sixties. 
For  this  your  chamber  of  commerce  can  take 
Its  due  share  of  credit. 

Heartening  as  this  progress  of  our  own 
State  and  of  yovir  area  has  been,  It  cannot 
erase  from  our  minds  or  shield  from  our 
hearta  at  this  moment  the  bitter  anxiety 
about  momentous  events  10.000  miles  from 
our  shore.  There,  235.000  American  fighting 
men  are  committed  in  a  war  to  safeguard  the 
freedom  of  the  embatUed  people  of  South 
Vietnam. 

I  think  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  unselfish 
patriotism  of  the  American  people  that  to- 
day we — you  and  I — are  more  troubled  about 
the  safety  of  those  distant  soldiers  of  ours 
than  we  are  about  any  proposals  here  at 
home.  They  are  our  sons  and  our  husbands, 
fighting  under  our  fiag  and  under  our  com- 
mand. We  are  not  merely  willing  but  anx- 
ious to  make  any  sacrifice  to  see  that  they 
have  everything  they  need  to  do  their  Job 
and  to  do  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  think 
It  may  be  said  with  confidence  and  with 
pride  that  when  we  ask  our  finest  yoiuig  men 
to  risk  their  lives  on  the  field  of  combat  un- 
der their  country's  flag  10,000  miles  from 
home,  we — the  American  people — all  demand 
that  these  men  be  supplied  with  the  best 
weapons  and  materiel  that  money  and  tech- 
nology can  supply.  We  will  accept  no  ex- 
cuses for  any  failure  to  discharge  this  duty 
to  our  fighting  forces.  Por  this  reason,  I  am 
supporting  enthusiastically  the  work  of  Sen- 
ator Stennis  and  his  subcommittee  In  Its 
searching  Inquiry  Into  the  adequacy  of 
the  planning  both  in  supplies  and  in  man- 
power of  the  Department  of  Defense.  We 
do  not  Intend  that  one  single  American  life 
shall  be  needlessly  sacrificed  because  of  want 
of  adequate  supplies  or  the  best  of  equip- 
ment. And  we  expect  such  equipment  and 
supplies  to  be  used  where  they  will  bring 
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an  end  to  this  wur  rts  promptly  as  possible. 
whether  In  South  or  in  North  Vietnam. 

Fvirthermore.  the  American  people  gen- 
erally will  not  countenance,  and  I  shall  cer- 
tainly not  support,  any  new  domestic  pro- 
grams that  may  interfere  with  the  priority  of 
this  war  or  Its  most  effective  proeecutlon. 
There  can  be  no  projxwal  for  new  domestic 
programs  as  Important  as  the  safety  and 
well-being  of  the  235,000  Americans  lighting 
under  our  flag  in  Vletnan;  I  question,  as  I 
kn'iw  you  do.  whether  we  can  expand  Gov- 
ermnent  at  home  and  finance  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam at  the  same  time  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  choice  Is  simple  Our  first  re- 
sponsibility, as  I  have  said,  mtist  be  the  war. 
And,  as  long  as  we  are  In  It  we  must  fight 
it  with  the  best  we  have  and  without  stint- 
ing— with  the  best  in  weapons,  hitting  where 
It  will  hurt  the  enemy  the  most,  and  seeking 
vigorouslv  the  earliest  possible  end  to  the 
war. 

I  iirn  r.  ;t  sure  thouB;h.  that  It  Is  quite  that 
simple  I  am  not  sure  that  will  and  resolve 
on  our  part  alone  are  enough.  There  Is  much 
about  this  war  In  Vietnam  that  Is  beyond 
our  control  and  that  cannot  be  resolved  by 
any  show  of  will  or  force  on  our  part. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  war  Is 
not  primarily  our  war  We  are  in  South  Viet- 
nam to  support  the  people  of  that  nation  in 
maintaining  their  freedom  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Communists  from  without  and, 
to  some  extent,  from  within.  It  Is  their  war 
and  we  are  there  to  back  them  up.  to  give 
them  the  necessary  military  and  economic 
support  in  their  effort  to  maintain  their 
freedom. 

Of  course,  we  have  a  stake  In  their  war. 
Unquestionably  It  Is  In  the  national  Interest 
to  stem  the  advance  of  communism  In  Asia 
as  well  as  in  Europe.  But  In  this  war,  we  are 
fighting  on  the  soil  of  South  Vietnam,  at  the 
Invitation  of  the  Government  of  that  nation, 
and  In  direct  support  of  its  own  military  ef- 
fort to  uphold  its  freedom  from  communism. 

Within  recent  days,  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  has  been  riven  apart  by  a 
power  ftrugsTle  which  has  to  a  disturbing  ex- 
tent Immobilized  the  fighting  forces  of  that 
nation.  Petty  personal  rivalries  and  faction- 
alism have  taken  priority  over  the  war.  Civil 
war  has  been  threatened  and  has  been  pre- 
vented only  with  great  difficulty  and  con- 
siderable skill.  Even  more  serious  for  us, 
several  of  the  street  demonstrations  orga- 
nized during  this  period  of  Internal  unrest 
have  had  unmistakable  antl-Amerlcan  over- 
tones. In  some  areas  Americans  have  been 
threatened  and  even  attacked.  One  Bud- 
dhist leader  a  few  days  ago  voiced  the  de- 
mand for  a  civilian  government  "which  can- 
not be  controlled  from  Washington." 

All  of  this — disheartening  as  It  Is — im- 
perils the  war  effort  but.  more  Importantly 
for  us.  It  Imperils  the  lives  of  our  soldiers, 
those  very  soldiers  who,  thousands  of  miles 
from  home  and  family,  are  there,  fighting, 
sacrificing,  and  in  some  Instances,  giving 
their  lives  in  the  cau.se  of  South  Vietnamese 
freedom.  It  is  an  intolerable  situation  for 
the  futiue  freedom  of  South  Vietnam;  It 
Is  intolerable  for  our  brave  and  courageous 
fighting  men. 

rurther,  all  this  unrest  among  the  South 
Vietnamese  comes  wiien  we  are  beginning  to 
make  progress  in  the  war.  when  we  are  begin- 
ning to  strike  at  the  vitals  of  North  Viet- 
nam, when  we  are  using  our  air  power  to 
strike  at  the  mlasUe  bases  and  the  military 
installations  about  both  Hanoi  and  Hal- 
p'^ong.  The  demand  of  the  American  people 
to  fight  to  win  Is  seemingly  ready  to  be 
answered  At  least,  that  was  and  Is  our 
hope  and  our  wish. 

But  all  this  is  now  Jeopardized  by  the 
action  of  those  we  seek  to  protect  and  to 
aid  The  South  Vietnamese  cannot  leave 
the  burden  of  the  bitter  fighting  to  us.  while 
they  squabble  to  no  point  among  themselves. 


Wars  cannot  be  fought  successfully  this 
way.  They  permit  of  no  half-hearted  efforts. 
They  are  not  "on-agaln  and  off-agaln"  affairs. 
If  fought,  they  must  be  fought  to  win  and 
they  must  be  fought  without  cease.  That 
must  be  our  resolve  and  It  must  be  the 
resolve  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 

We  cannot,  though,  support  effectively 
and  successfully  people  who  prize  their  own 
liberty  so  little  that  they  are  unwilling  to 
subordinate  petty  political  ambitions  to  the 
demands  of  a  war  with  an  implacable  enemy. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  the  generals,  the  monks,  the  priests, 
and  the  people  generally  of  South  Vietnam 
must  recognize  that  they  must  close  ranks, 
abandon  their  Jealousies  and  Jockeying  for 
personal  power,  and  give  priority  to  the  war 
Itself. 

This  does  not  mean  any  weakening  In  our 
commitment  to  aid  the  South  Vietnamese 
In  maintaining  their  freedom.  We  respect 
that  commitment.  But  It  carries  with  It  a 
correlative  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
sponsible leaders  of  South  Vietnam  to  be 
equally  committed  and  as  resolutely  dedi- 
cated to  the  common  cause.  We  cannot 
carry  on  this  fight  for  them  and  for  their 
freedom  alone. 

Nor  does  this  mean  that  we  seek  to  Inter- 
vene In  their  own  government  or  to  tell 
them  who  must  head  or  compose  their  gov- 
ernment. They  may  resolve  their  dlfferencs 
as  they  determine.  We  seek  neither  a  mili- 
tary nor  a  civilian  government.  We  ask 
merely  that  whatever  government  they  have 
share  with  us  a  wholehearted  determination 
to  fight  this  war  to  win. 

We  can  be  encouraged  that  no  responsible 
leader  In  South  Vietnam  has  suggested 
abandoning  the  war  or  treating  with  the 
Vletcong.  I  believe  they  recognize  that 
communism  can  bring  them  only  tyranny. 
But  factionalism  among  them,  which  Im- 
pairs their  own  war  effort.  Is  no  way  to  fight 
communism  or  to  uphold  their  liberty.  And 
they  must  be  made  to  realize  that  such  dls- 
sentlon  among  them  simply  aids  the  Com- 
munists and  makes  Increasingly  difficult,  if 
not  untenable,  our  own  position  In  Vietnam. 

I  know  there  Is  a  tendency,  not  merely  In 
Vietnam,  but  throughout  the  free  world,  to 
adopt  the  slogan.  "Let  Uncle  Sam  do  It." 
This  goes  for  both  economic  and  military  aid. 
But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  resources,  both  of 
material  and  of  manpower,  of  our  Nation. 
However  anxious  we  may  be  to  help,  we  can- 
not shoulder  slnglehandedly  the  economic 
and  mlUtary  burdens  of  the  world.  After 
all.  we  have  only  6  percent  of  the  world's 
population.  Already,  we  have  substantial 
forces  committed  In  Western  Europe,  In 
Japan.,  In  Korea,  In  Santo  Domingo,  and  now 
In  Vietnam.  Never  In  history  has  any  nation 
undertaken  such  massive  programs  of  aid  to 
other  nations.  We  cannot  carry  such  bur- 
dens Indefinitely.  Certainly,  we  cannot  do 
It  if  the  nations  we  are  supporting  do  not  do 
their  own  full  pprt  In  helping  themselves — do 
not  cooperate  fully  with  our  fighting  forces 
who  hazard  their  lives  In  a  cause  that  should 
be  as  real  to  them  as  It  Is  to  us. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  leaders  of  South 
Vietnam  will  quickly  recognize  this.  It 
would  be  a  tragedy  for  South  Vietnam  and 
for  freedom  In  southeast  Asia  if  we  should 
be  forced  to  undertake,  as  the  distinguished 
and  respected  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Senator  Rich.\rd  Rus- 
sell has  called  It.  an  "agonizing  reappraisal" 
of  our  Involvement  In  South  Vietnam, 

If  the  leaders  of  Vietnam  will  place  pa- 
triotism above  personal  ambition — If  they 
Join  wholeheartedly  together  with  us  to 
bring  this  war  promptly  to  a  successful  end 
with  the  proper  use  of  the  forces  we  both 
have  on  land,  on  sea  and  In  the  air  employ- 
ing our  ample  arsenal  of  power  upon  the 
enemy — freedom  may  be  made  secure  for  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam.    Then  Saigon,  like 


Berlin,  could  become  a  symbol  of  courage  and 
resolution  both  for  South  Vietnam  and  for 
America. 


Apnl  20,  1966 
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THE  SUGARBEET  INDUSTRY  IN 
KANSAS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  few  years  sugarbeet  production 
and  processing  has  become  a  significant 
industry  in  Kansas.  The  growth  of  the 
sugarbeet  Industry  has  made  major  con- 
tributions to  the  economy  of  the  State 
of  Kansas  and  has  been  particularly 
valuable  in  serving  to  broaden  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  western  Kansas. 

Mr.  President,  two  major  factors 
threaten  the  present  economic  position 
of  that  industry  as  well  as  its  future 
growth. 

One  of  these  adverse  factors  is  the 
Department  of  Labor's  severe  restriction 
on  the  Mexican  bracero  program.  In 
1965  Kansas  sugarbeet  growers  suffered 
considerable  economic  loss  because  of 
the  elimination  of  Mexican  nationals. 
Western  Kansas  beet  growers  need  about 
1,500  workers  from  May  to  August.  Far 
removed  from  any  major  center  of  sur- 
plus labor,  Kansas  beet  growers  have 
been  unable  to  secure  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  domestic  labor. 

In  order  to  protect  the  present  eco- 
nomic postion  of  the  sugarbeet  industry, 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  mu- 
tually beneficial  bracero  program  be  re- 
newed. Gov.  William  H.  Avery,  of  Kan- 
sas, acting  on  behalf  of  the  Governors 
Sugarbeet  Advisory  Committee,  has  in- 
formed the  Honorable  Willard  Wirtz, 
Secretary  of  Labor,  of  this  necessity  in 
a  letter  of  April  5,  1966.  I  have  strongly 
endorsed  this  request  by  Governor 
Avery  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Wirtz  of 
AprU  20,  1966. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  letters  be  inserted 
into  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr,  President,  the  other  adverse  fac- 
tor to  which  I  refer  is  the  current  policy 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
hibiting the  transfer  of  unused  beet 
acreage  allotments  across  State  lines. 
Our  sugar  production  area  Is  unique  In 
that  it  embraces  acreages  and  economic 
units  on  both  sides  of  the  Colorado- 
Kansas  State  line.  Western  Kansas  and 
eastern  Colorado  constitute  an  inte- 
grated beet  producing  area  and  the 
imaginary  State  line  can  be  an  adverse 
factor.  In  i-ecent  years  a  considerable 
quantity  of  acreage  allotments  in  Colo- 
rado have  gone  unused.  Kansas  farmers 
are  anxious  and  willing  to  expand  their 
production  and  believe  that  it  would  be 
wholly  reasonable  and  proper  that  un- 
used allotments  in  Colorado  be  trans- 
ferred to  Kansas  rather  than  to  see  this 
production  lost  through  default. 

Governor  Avery,  again  acting  on  be- 
half of  the  Governors'  Sugarbeet  Advis- 
ory Committee,  has  requested,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Honorable  Orville  Freeman  of 
April  5,  1966,  that  the  Department  re- 
consider its  policy  on  this  matter.  In  a 
letter  to  Secretary  Freeman  of  April  20, 
1966, 1  have  expressed  the  belief  that  this 
is  an  entirely  reasonable  and  fair 
request. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  letters  be  inserted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  State  of  Kansas, 

OFTICE  or  THE  OOVXRNOR, 

Topeka,  April  5,  1966. 
Hon.  WnxARD  Wirtz, 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secretaey  :  Members  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Sugarbeet  Advisory  C!ommlttee  at 
their  meeting  In  Topeka  on  March  24  voted 
unsinlmously  to  ask  my  assistance  In  appeal- 
ing to  you  to  relax  the  brswjero  embargo. 
Kansas  sugarbeet  producers  are  asking  that 
Mexican  citizens  again  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  United  States  for  temporary  work 
in  the  beet  fields,  as  well  as  fruit  and  vege- 
table harvests. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  these  growers  that 
domestic  workers  are  not  available  In  suf- 
flcient  quantity  to  handle  the  seasonal  farm 
iobs.  It  Is  also  pointed  out  that  the  needs 
of  domestic  workers  and  the  needs  of  sugar- 
beet  growers  are  completely  Incompatible. 
American  citizens  need  year-round  employ- 
ment that  will  provide  suflBclent  money  for 
a  high  standard  of  living.  The  growers, 
however,  need  labor  only  for  a  short  time 
each  year,  and  then  massive  quantities  of  It. 
In  western  Kansas  there  Is  a  need  for  1.500 
workers  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  first 
of  August,  Domestic  workers  cannot  afford 
to  develop  the  skills  and  the  stamina  for  a 
mere  10  weeks  of  work. 

To  the  sugarbeet  grower,  foreign  labor  Is 
.m  intelligent  answer  to  the  problem.  Under 
the  former  bracero  program  the  growers  got 
^  skilled,  dependable  supply  of  labor  that 
matched  the  seasonal  needs  of  the  crop. 

The  1965  sugarbeet  crop  In  Kansas  was 
victim  of  the  labor  shortage  brought  about 
by  elimination  of  Mexican  nationals.  Pro- 
ductivity of  workers  was  reduced;  costs  were 
Increased  and  Kansas  found  Itself  in  stiff 
competition  for  field  labor.  The  Kansas  beet- 
growers  express  the  opinion  that  raising  the 
cost  of  field  labor  Is  Inflationary.  Labor 
costs  Increase,  production  costs  Increase 
^hlle  actual  production  decreases.  If  there 
Is,  In  fact,  sincere  effort  to  stem  the  rising 
costs  of  food,  then  western  farmers  should 
be  permitted  to  use  braceros. 

Farmers  in  western  Kansas  will  continue 
to  face  this  dilemma  as  long  as  the  stale- 
mate exists  In  Washington  with  agriculture 
claiming  that  temporary  foreign  labor  Is 
necessary,  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
maintaining  that  domestic  labor  Is  sufficient 
^or  the  growers  needs. 

The  Kansas  sugarbeet  growers  have  at- 
tempted to  cooperate  with  the  Department 
;)f  Labor.  Yet  they  have  lost  heavily  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  The  committee  asks 
■hat  I  relay  this  report  with  the  conclusion 
that  the  program  to  use  domestic  labor  In 
rield  work  has  proved  to  be  a  dismal  failure. 

I  would  like  to  add  that   approximately 

00  Kansas  businessmen  embarked  on  a  trade 

nlssion  to  Mexico  City  last  November.    After 

•he  agenda  of  the  trade  mission  had  been 

ompleted,  I  Joined  a  number  of  other  Oov- 

•rnors  as  guests  of  President  Ordaz  for  a  tour 

f  the  beautiful  country  of  Mexico.     I  had 

"he  privilege  of  visiting  several  states  and 

personally  meeting  the  Governors  of  these 

tates.     In   every    Instance    disappointment 

^•as  expressed  by  the  Governors  because  of 

he  termination  of  the  very  successful  and 

tnutually  beneficial  bracero  program.     They 

-eported  that  this  had  a  perceptible  adverse 

'Sect  on   the   Mexican   economy,   and   they 

"■oped  that  It  could  be  restored  at  an  early 

•late.  ' 


During  a  period  such  as  this  when  the 
resources  of  the  United  States  are  being 
strained  and  the  friendship  of  Mexico  be- 
comes more  Important  than  ever.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  a  renewal  of  the  bracero 
program  woiild  be  definitely  In  the  national 
Interest  of  the  United  States,  and  a  favorable 
factor  In  Improving  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 
May  I  hear  from  you  In  this  regard. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Wm.  H.  Avery, 

Governor. 


April  20,  1966. 
Hon.  W.  Willard  Wirtz, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secret&rt:  A  letter  to  you  of 
April  5  from  Gov.  William  H.  Avery  of  Kansas 
requested,  on  behalf  of  the  "Governor's 
Sugarbeet  Advisory  Committee."  that  Mexi- 
can citizens  again  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
United  States  for  temporary  work  In  the 
beet  fields,  as  well  as  fruit  and  vegetable 
harvest. 

I  strongly  endorse  this  request. 

As  Governor  Avery  explains.  Kansas  sugar- 
beet  growers  suffered  economic  losses  In  1965 
because  of  the  labor  shortage  brought  about 
by  the  elimination  of  Mexican  nationals. 
Because  of  this  and  In  view  of  the  very  low 
rate  of  unemployment  now  existing  In  this 
country,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  Kansas 
beet  growers  are  far  removed  In  distance 
from  any  significant  labor  surplus  area,  it 
would  seem  more  desirable  that  the  mutual- 
ly beneficial  bracero  program  be  renewed. 
Indeed,  1  believe  that  Its  renewal  Is  Impera- 
tive In  order  to  prevent  a  major  economic 
loss  to  Kansas  sugarbeet  growers. 
Very  truly  yours, 

James  B.  Pearson, 

UJS.  Senator. 

The  State  of  Kansas, 
Office  of  the  Governor, 

Topeka,  April  5,  1966. 
Hon.  Orville  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  Members  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Sugarbeet  Advisory  Committee  at 
their  meeting  on  March  24  discussed  at 
length  the  need  for  an  Increase  In  sugar- 
beet  acreage  In  Kansas. 

Although  the  committee  entertains  little 
hope  that  Congress  will  provide  legislation 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  beet  sugar 
Industry,  there  Is,  In  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  another  method  In  which  Kansas 
acreage  can  be  gradually  expanded.  This 
will  involve  a  change  In  philosophy  and  ad- 
ministrative procedure  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  permits 
the  transfer  of  unused  beet  acreage  from  one 
area  to  another.  However,  the  Department 
has  been  quite  adamant  in  their  refusal 
to  permit  such  transfers  to  cross  State  lines. 

Our  sugar  production  area  Is  unique  In 
that  It  embraces  acreage  on  either  side  of 
the  Colorado-Kansas  State  line,  all  of  which 
Is  far  removed  from  other  beet-producing 
areas.  Many  of  our  farms  include  fields  in 
both  States. 

Under  the  existing  Department  policy,  beet 
acreage  allotments  unusued  in  Colorado  can- 
not be  transferred  across  the  State  line. 
In  many  Instances  the  allotment  to  a  factory 
has  been  lost  from  production  because  of 
this  ruling.  Colorado  growers  did  not  plant 
the  acreage;  Kansas  farmers  were  not  jier- 
mltted  to  use  the  aUDtment  on  their  side  of 
this  Imaginary  line. 

The  Kansas  farmers  are  Just  as  willing, 
able,  and  desirous  of  growing  beets  as  their 
fine  neighbors  on  the  Colorado  side  of  the 
line.    They  feel  that  a  change  In  Department 


policy  should  be  requested  enabUng  a  factory 
district  acreage  allotment  to  be  used  on 
either  side  of  the  State  line,  rather  than 
see  this  production  lost  through  default. 

The  Governor's  Sugarbeet  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Is  convinced  that  the  ImpKortance  of 
State  lines  should  not  be  emphasized  or 
dramatized  to  the  extent  that  It  interferes, 
unfavorably,  with  the  proper  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  rural  communities. 

Instead  of  the  Department  having  the  final 
Jurisdiction  in  this  regard.  It  might  be  pru- 
dent to  allow  tl)e  sug^ar  factories  some  Judg- 
ment In  the  use  tot  acreage  allotments  as- 
signed to  them. 

Yours  very  truly, 

r^  Wm.  H.  Avery, 

}*■  Governor. 

April  20,  1966. 
Hon.  Orvzlle  L.  Freeman, 
secretary.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  A  letter  to  you  of 
April  5  from  Gov.  WUUam  H.  Avery  of  Kansas 
requested  that  provisions  be  made  whereby 
sugarbeet  acreage  allotments  could  be  trans- 
ferred across  State  lines.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  this  Is  an  extremely  reasonable  and 
fair  request  and  I  strongly  endorse  It. 

Could  you  advise  me  as  to  why  acreage 
allotment  transfers  under  conditions  that 
prevail  in  eastern  Colorado  and  western 
Kansas  cannot  be  made?  Is  this  prohibited 
by  administration  ruling  or  by  legislative 
authority?  Also  I  would  like  to  know  what 
steps  If  any  have  been  taken  relative  to 
Governor  Avery's  request. 
Very  truly  yours. 

James  B.  Pearson, 

U.S.  Senator. 


THE  miSH  AND  THE  JEWS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  America  is  a  nation  of  im- 
migrants. And  the  sons  and  grandsons 
of  immigrants  have  not  forgotten  the 
nation  from  which  they  came.  We  are 
rightly  proud  of  all  the  "old  countries"— 
and  proud  that  our  Nation  can  help  them 
achieve  goals  of  freedom  and  Justice  we 
all  share. 

Still,  from  time  to  time,  there  are  those 
who  say  that  Polish -Americans  should 
be  unconcerned  with  Poland,  or  that 
Irish -Americans  should  be  unconcerned 
with  Ireland,  or  Jewish-Americans  un- 
concerned with  Israel.  Harry  Golden, 
the  editor  of  the  Carolina  Israelite,  has 
answered  one  such  contention  in  an  ex- 
cellent article.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

The  Irish  and  the  Jews:  Israel — 

The  Irish  Free  State 

(By  Harry  Golden) 

Up  In  Montreal.  City  Councilman  Frank 
Hanley  created  quite  a  stir  In  a  speech  before 
the  Balfour  lodge  of  B'nal  B'rlth. 

A  transcript  of  Coxmcllor  Hanley 's  re- 
marks Includes  this  statement;  "I  am  Irish, 
ladles  and  :gentlemen.  yet  I  have  never  sent 
a  dollar  to  help  build  that  Impoverished 
country."  Mr.  Hanley's  main  point  was  that 
It  Is  wrong  for  Canadian  ( American )  Jews  to 
send  money  to  Israel  (United  Jewish  Appeal, 
Bonds  for  Israel,  etc.).  Said  the  Councilor, 
"I  would  much  rather  use  that  dollar  to 
Improve  the  lot  of  a  needy  person  In  Mon- 
treal." 

The  only  Important  question  Impresses 
Itself  at  once.  Do  Individual  members  of 
tbe  Jewish  community  neglect  their  local 
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charitable  and  humane  responsibilities? 
Based  on  fairly  competent  evidence  at  hand 
m  every  city.  town,  and  hamlet  in  the  United 
States,  the  answer  would  be  a  reat^undlng 
"no  "  The  Jewish  response  In  the  matter  of 
local  "giving  ■  compares  favorably  with  the 
response  of  the  non-Jewtsh  community.  In- 
de«d  I  and  this  is  not  a  particular  sotirce  of 
pride;  the  Jews  often  go  overboard,  above 
their  means  and  give"  to  communal  and 
purely  Christian  causes  far  beyond  that 
which  would  be  expected  of  them 

I  am  not  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the 
Canadian  communities,  and  I  am  willing  to 
stake  my  argument  on  the  fact  that  tile 
8.i.n'.e  condition  obtains  there 

But,  Mr  Hanley  knows  nothing  of  modern 
Irish  history  I  have  never  sent  a  dollar  to 
heip  buUd  Ireland,"  says  he,  to  which  I  say, 
Up  SUgo,  and  the  back  of  me  hand  to  ye." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Irish  of  Boston  and 
New  York  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  :he  Irish  free  state  as  the  Sinn 
Pelners  tiiemselves  De  Valera  has  often 
acknowledged  this  Indeed.  I  remember  the 
fund-nUslng  campaigns  all  over  New  York, 
and  please  note,  Mr,  Hanley,  when  a  Jewish 
buslnessnian  contributes  a  thousand  dollars 
to  the  United  Jewish  Appeal,  cr  buys  a  thou- 
sand dollar  bond  of  Israel.  It  Is  nothing  more 
than  a  bit  of  cigarette  aah  com.pared  to  what 
the  Irlsn-Amerlcan  women  gave  to  Ireland. 
I  saw  them  with  these  very  eyes,  by  the  hun- 
dreds, black  shawls  wrapped  tightly  around 
their  lieads  and  they  threw  pennies,  nlcJcels, 
and  dimes,  often  a  wedding  ring.  Into  a  big 
Irish  flag,  and  these  women,  bless  them,  with 
their  husbands  earning  all  of  $17  a  week  for 
a  60-hour  week,  1914-17. 

And  the  Irish  In  their  efforts  on  behalf  of 
a  free  Ireland  had  a  tremendous  advantage 
over  the  .American  Jews  who  wanted  to  help 
the  new  state  of  Israel  For  one  thing,  the 
Irish  had  already  achieved  full  status  within 
the  American  open  society  and  It  was  possible 
for  a  prominent  group  of  Irishmen  headed 
by  J\idge  Jeremiah  T  Mahoney  to  publicly 
berate  'he  President  of  the  United  States  for 
"not  bringing  home  a  free  Ireland  from  Ver- 
salliea  "  The  Jews  have  had  to  be  far  more 
reetrained  In  their  efforts 

The  American  Irisn  were  almost  completely 
uninhibited  William  H.ue  Thompson,  mayor 
of  Chicago,  won  the  Irish  vote  of  his  city 
by  promising  to  punch  King  George  V  In  the 
nose.  And  the  Irish  msyor  of  New  York, 
Mr  Hylan.  w.is  a  bit  flustered  by  the  visit 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  now  the  Duke  of 
Windsor  Diplomatic  protocol  required  Hy- 
lan to  accept  the  Prince's  invitation  for  lunch 
on  the  battleship  Rfnown  to  return  the 
Prince's  visit  to  city  hall  Old  Hylan  added 
up  the  Irish  vote  m  New  York  and  told  the 
royal  visitor,  "Prince,  I  never  eat  lunch," 

Another  advantage  the  Irish  had  was  that 
thejre  was  no  cold  war  with  all  its  problems 
of  keeping  the  Arabs  and  their  oil  out  of 
Communist  hand.s,  with  all  the  political  In- 
hibitions and  he.irtaciies  this  policy  implies. 

But.  why  does  Mr  Hanley  think  there 
should  be  different  rales  for  the  Jews?  The 
Poles  In  America  tithed  for  a  free  Poland  in 
the  days  of  i.'ie  cza.'s,  the  Czechs  literally  cre- 
ated the  Czech  Republic  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa,; 
the  Swedes  In  the  Northwest  toast  the  Swed- 
ish king  once  a  year:  the  American-Dutch 
have  tuUp  festivals  in  Michigan  and  Dela- 
ware, and,  m  my  State  of  North  Carolina  they 
have  the  bagpipe-playing  contests  out  of  lore 
for  Scotland 

Indeed,  our  own  Mr  Jefferson  nald  "A  mux 
should  have  two  countries,  his  own  and 
France  "  Mr  Jefferson,  speaking  for  him- 
self, was  staung  a  philosophical  truth  of 
what  maJtes  the  civilized  man  To  America 
(or  Canada  I,  we  owe  our  political  loyalty 
and  willing  to  die  for  our  country  and  for 
Israel  lor  France,  or  Scotland,  or  Irelajid,  or 
Poland  or  Sweden,  or  England  i ,  we  oiwf  our 
sentimental  afTecUon;  our  help  in  time  ot 
their  need    we  owe  an  obligation  to  maintain 


the  cultural  tie — we  are  aU  like  the  aalmon 
that  always  swim  upstream — to  the  place  of 
their  earliest  beginning. 

NoT«, — They  paint  a  green  stripe  down 
New  York's  Fifth  Avenue  every  year  on  St. 
Patrick's  I>ay.  Let  us  hope  that  one  day 
soon  they'll  begin  the  annual  custom  of 
painting  a  blue  and  white  stripe  down  the 
great  street.  In  honor  of  Israel's  anniversary. 


Bia  BROTHERISM 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
recently,  the  American  Orthopsychiatrlc 
Association  held  its  43d  annual  meeting 
In  San  Francisco.  Several  sessions  were 
held  on  the  topics  of  surveillance,  test- 
ing and  the  right  to  privacy.  The  be- 
havioral scientists  cwicluded  that  the 
age  of  big  brotherlsm  is  fast  approach- 
ing with  possibly  disastrous  conse- 
quences. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert at  this  point  In  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle from  the  April  15,  1966,  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times  which  discusses  the 
conclusions  of  these  scientists. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
SociOLOoiBT  Wakns  That  Bio  Brotrbusm  la 

COMTNO 

(By  Natelle  Jaffe) 

San  Francisco,  April  14. — In  a  benevolent, 
scientific  disguise,  the  age  of  big  brotherlsm 
Is  fast  approaching  with  possibly  disastrous 
consequences  only  dimly  recognized  by  re- 
searchers and  the  public,  a  mental  health 
meeting  here  was  told  today. 

Apparently  In  the  Interests  of  social  wel- 
fare and  sclentlflc  knowledge,  "an  ugly  al- 
liance may  be  developing  between  legal- 
electronic  surveillance,  sclentlflc  research  and 
Government  dossiers,"  according  to  Dr.  Or- 
vllle  O.  Brim  Jr.,  a  prominent  sociologist  who 
Is  president  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
of  New  York. 

Dr.  Brim  participated  In  one  of  several 
sessions  on  surveillance,  testing  and  the  right 
of  privacy  that  were  held  today  during  the 
American  Orthopsychiatrlc  Association's  43d 
annual  meeting. 

At  the  various  sessions,  behavioral  scien- 
tists from  different  fields  agreed  Independ- 
ently that  the  growth  of  psychological  tests, 
personality  questionnaires,  electronic  sur- 
veillance and  social  research  presented 
dangers  that  fell  Into  these  categories: 

The  control  of  an  Individual's  future  by 
the  existence  of  a  "Government  dossier 
bank"  that  would  contain  test  and  question- 
naire results,  p>osslbly  erroneous  personal 
references  and  out-of-date  health,  police,  and 
welfare  records. 

The  emotional  damage  that  might  be  done 
by  forcing  an  Individual  to  reveal  or  to  learn 
things  abolit  himself  that  he  would  rather 
keep  hidden. 

The  distortion  of  values  among  a  whole 
generation  of  scientists  who  pride  themselves 
on  using  deceit  In  experlmente  with  human 
beings  who  are  considered  merely  experi- 
mental objects. 

The  creation  of  a  central  agency  that  would 
pool  all  the  public  records  on  each  citizen — 
Dr.  Brim  dubbed  It  the  "government  dossier 
bank" — may  be  only  2  years  away,  he  said, 
A  Government  commission  recently  recom- 
mended the  formation  of  a  data  pool,  which 
would  be  operated  either  by  a  separate 
agency  or  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 

"There  Is  no  doubt  that  we  can  run  the 
society  better  with  this  InfwTnatlon."  Dr. 
Brim  said,  "but  doing  this  must  be  In  con- 
flict with  all  our  fears  of  having  privacy 
Invsided." 

Alan  P.  Wertln,  a  profeuor  of  law  at  Colum- 
bia Unlvenlty,  predicted  even  greater  growth 
for  "surveillance   technology."    In  addition 


to  wiretapping  and  closed-circuit  television 
he  mentioned  personality  testing,  "truth 
serums,"  brain  wave  analysis,  voice  recording 
and  the  Increasing  exchange  of  Information 
between  public  agencies. 

The  existence  of  a  "dossier  bank"  could 
unfairly  affect  a  person's  life  chances,  gev. 
eral  speakers  noted,  both  because  an  "indi- 
vidual changes  throughout  his  life  and  be- 
cause the  original  material  might  be  faulty. 

A  professor  of  law  In  the  audience  at  one 
.•^esslon  recalls  the  hundreds  of  detailed  ques- 
tionnaires he  had  been  asked  to  fill  out  on 
former  students. 

"My  verdict  on  the  emotional  adjiostment 
of  a  student  I  saw  only  In  class  may  affect 
him  for  the  rest  of  his  life,"  he  said.  "Its 
dammed  unfair." 

Dr.  Brim  noted  a  contradiction  in  the  atti- 
tudes of  research  scientists. 

"The  very  same  psychologists  who  say  we 
should  withhold  testing  Information  from  a 
client  for  fear  of  shaming  him  are  the  same 
ones  who  are  engaged  In  the  most  deceitful 
research  and  are  not  studying  the  conse- 
quences," he  said. 

Dr.  Brim  and  Dr.  Westln  agreed  that  the 
best  method  of  controlling  surveillance  and 
testing  would  be  not  to  ban  It  entirely,  but 
to  decide  carefully  on  the  basis  of  each  case. 
"A  rule  of  thtmib,"  Dr.  Brim  said  "would  be 
whether  the  Invasion  of  privacy  Is  imreason- 
able  on  the  part  of  the  Invader  or  Intolerable 
for  the  subject." 
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THE  SKIN  GAME  GOES  ON 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  April  18,  and  Tuesday,  April  19, 
Secretsuy  of  Commerce  John  T.  Connor 
and  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  John 
Schnlttker  opened  hearings  on  export 
controls  on  cattle  hides,  calf  and  kip 
skins  and  bovine  leather  export  limita- 
tions which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
had  previously  announced. 

The  hearings  will  be  resumed  next 
Monday,  April  25. 

I  was  amazed  to  find  on  my  desk  this 
morning — in  the  midst  of  hearings  on 
revision  or  recislon  of  the  order— an 
announcement  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  indicative  that  his  mind  is 
made  up  and  that  the  hearings  are 
nothing  but  window  dressing. 

At  the  time  witnesses  were  appearing, 
an  announcement  was  apparently  in 
preparation — indeed,  prepared  and  re- 
leased to  the  press — which  states  flatly, 
among  other  things : 

The  total  number  of  whole  cattle  hides  to 
be  exp)orted  to  countries  other  than  Canada, 
in  the  first  6  months  of  the  year  Is  5,208,000. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  year,  a  level  of 
4,712,000  Is  planned.  The  total  for  the  entire 
year  will  be  9,920,000  based  upon  the  objective 
of  holding  1966  while  hide  exports  levels  to  an 
amotmt  equivalent  to  that  reached  In  1964. 

Export  llceiLslng  quotas  for  other  categorle* 
of  hides,  skins,  and  leather  commodities  have 
not  yet  been  determined  for  the  first  half  of 
the  year.  The  Department  said  that  quotas 
for  these  additional  commodities  will  be 
announced  shortly. 

The  quota  announced  today  Implements 
Current  Export  Bulletin  No.  930  dated  March 
11  which  Imposed  export  controls  over  hides, 
skins,  and  bovine  leathers.  It  is  hoped  that 
provision  of  this  Information  will  allow  ex- 
porters to  plan  their  activities  imder  current 
policy  guidelines. 

Barron's  magazine  has  labeled  the  ex- 
port limitation  on  hides — which  did  not 
avert  an  increase  In  shoe  prices  when  the 
new  lines  were  announced  in  March — a 
"skin  game." 


I  would  like  to  know,  Mr.  President, 
what  sort  of  a  game  the  hearings  now 
being  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  constitute  when  the  decision 
is  written,  and  the  trade  is  advised  to 
make  their  plans  on  the  basis  of  that 
decision,  before  the  witnesses  have  been 
heard. 

Apparently  statements  filed  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  Senate — and 
I  had  intended  to  file  one — were  not  even 
read  when  the  flat  declaration  was  being 
promulgated,  and  I  quote  the  release  : 

The  total  for  the  entire  year  will  be 
9,920,000. 

Livestock  raisers,  feeders,  slaughterers 
and  processors  have  traveled  from  across 
the  Nation  to  testify  in  good  faith  at  the 
Commerce  Department  hearings,  at 
great  expense,  believing  that  the  order 
was  under  review.  But  before  they  could 
get  all  of  their  testimony  into  the  rec- 
ord, the  original  order  has  been  aflSrmed 
and  new  steps  taken  in  implementation 
of  it. 

The  succession  of  events  gives  every 
indication  that  the  hearings  are  nothing 
but  an  expensive  diversionary  tactic — 
expensive  to  the  participants  who  be- 
lieved that  they  were  participating  in  a 
bona  flde  review  of  the  propriety  of  the 
order. 

I  shall  not,  of  course,  take  further  time 
preparing  a  statement  to  file  at  the  hear- 
ing, when  the  decision  has  already  been 
made  and  announced.  I  shall  today  dis- 
cuss with  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  hear- 
ings on  S.  3175 — meaningful  congres- 
sional hearings  at  which  the  report  will 
be  left  unwritten  until  the  evidence  is 
all  before  the  committee  and  given  full 
consideration. 

I  would  like  to  raise  one  additional 
question  about  not  just  the  propriety, 
but  the  legality,  of  this  whole  series  of 
actions  taken  recently  to  freeze  or  roll 
back  farm  prices  which  are  below  parity. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  enacted  laws  again 
and  again,  declaring  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  Congress  to  achieve  parity  prices  for 
farmers. 

Price  support  levels  are  supposed  to  be 
miniraums,  not  ceilings. 

In  an  act  passed  in  1948  amending  and 
supplementing  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  section  2  read: 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Congress — 

(1)  Through  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  this  title,  to  establish  and  maintain 
such  orderly  marketing  conditions  for  agri- 
cultural commodities  In  interstate  com- 
merce as  will  establish,  as  the  prices  to  farm- 
ers, parity  prices  as  defined  In  section  301 
(8)(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938. 

Section  301(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  says  that— 

The  parity  price  for  any  agricultural  com- 
modity, as  of  any  date,  shall  be  determined 
by  multiplying  the  adjusted  base  price  of 
such  commodity  as  of  such  date  by  the  parity 
index  as  of  such  date. 

The  Etepartment  of  Agriculture  de- 
termines the  parity  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities  every  month.    They  appear 


in  the  monthly  publication  Agnculturai 
Prices.  The  last  issue  available,  released 
March  30  on  prices  as  of  March  15.  shows 
that  farmers  are  not  receiving  the  parity 
goal  set  by  law,  but  only  82  percent  of 
parity.  It  shows  that  only  two  com- 
modities— limes  and  hogs — were  at  or 
above  parity  on  March  15.  I  might  add 
that  hog  prices  have  dipjied  considerably 
since  March  15  and  I  was  advised  by 
telephone  only  yesterday  tliat  they  were 
considerably  below  parity — and  still  sink- 
ing— in  South  Dakota  markets  this  week. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  which  is  still  basic 
farm  law  carried  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Compilation  of  Statutes 
Relating  to  Agriculture  and  it  states  in 
Section  2:  Declaration  of  Policy: 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress  *  •  •  to  regulate  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  In  cotton,  wheat,  corn, 
tobacco,  and  rice  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
provide  an  orderly,  adequate,  and  balanced 
flow  of  such  commodities  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  through  storage  of  reserve 
supplies,  loans,  marketing  quotas,  assisting 
farmers  to  obtain,  Insofar  as  practicable, 
parity  prices  for  such  commodities  and  parity 
of  Income,  and  assisting  consumers  to  ob- 
tain an  adequate  and  steady  supply  of  such 
commodities  at  fair  prices. 

That  quotation  leaves  no  question  of 
the  objective  which  is  embodied  in  law, 
nor  any  question  that  Congress  and  the 
President  who  signed  the  law  regarded 
parity  prices  as  fair  prices  to  the  con- 
sumers.   They  still  are. 

In  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961,  section 
2,  we  enacted  and  the  President  approved 
language  which  reads : 

In  order  more  fully  and  effectively  to  Im- 
prove, maintain,  and  protect  the  prices  and 
Incomes  of  farmers,  to  enlarge  rural  pur- 
chasing power,  to  achieve  a  better  balance 
between  supplies  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties and  the  requirements  of  consumers 
therefor,  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the 
structure  of  agriculture  and  to  revitalize  and 
stabilize  the  overall  economy  at  reasonable 
costs  to  the  Government,  it  Is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to — 

(a)  afford  farmers  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  parity  of  income  with  other  economic 
groups  by  providing  them  with  the  means  to 
develop  and  strengthen  their  bargaining 
power  In  the  Nation's  economy. 

It  is  certainly  not  affording  farmers 
an  opportunity  to  achieve  parity  of  in- 
come, Mr.  President,  to  issue  orders 
which  are  Intended — as  has  been  publicly 
stated,  to  put  a  ceiling  on,  or  even  roll 
back,  prices  already  well  under  parity. 

Nor  is  it  a  fulfillment  of  congressional 
intent  to  get  500.000  farmers,  out  of  near- 
ly 3.5  million,  up  to  a  level  of  income 
equal  to  what  might  be  earned  with  the 
same  skills  in  another  calling.  That  Is 
about  15  percent  of  the  congressional 
goal,  not  the  goal. 

In  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1962,  section  402,  we  enacted  a  provision 
which  said : 

Congress  hereby  cotiflrms  its  longstanding 
policy  •  •  •  to  obtain  maximum  returns  in 
the  marketplace  for  producers  and  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

If  congressional  enactments  of  policy — 
approved  by  the  President  and  written 
into  the  law  of  the  land — have  any  mean- 
ing, then  there  is.  in  my  opinion,  a  ser- 
ious legal  question  about  the  propriety 


of  the  current  efforts  to  roll  back  sub- 
parity  farm  prices  which  are  stUl,  over- 
all, 18  percent  below  the  enacted  con- 
gressional objective. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  misinterpreted  as 
relying  on  a  legalism,  Mr.  President,  as 
the  sole  basis  of  my  objection  to  the 
moves  against  farm  prices. 

My  basic  point  is  that  Congress  en- 
acted laws  from  1932  to  1965.  making 
parity  prices  and  parity  of  income  for 
farmers — not  yet  achieved — the  goal  of 
all  of  its  enactments. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Free- 
man has  done  a  wonderful  job  of  building 
up  farm  income  in  accordance  with  the 
congressional  mandate — the  mandate  of 
the  farm  laws.  The  farm  situation  has 
been  greatly  improved  In  the  past  5  years 
under  his  leadership. 

I  deplore  the  fact  that  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment and  others  unfamiliar  with 
agriculture,  and  apparently  uninformed 
about  the  content  of  the  law  of  the  land 
affecting  agriculture,  are  being  permitted 
to  interfere  in  farm  policy  in  the  name 
of  inflation  control  and  to  thwart  the 
achievement  of  the  goal  this  Nation  has 
had  in  the  law  for  the  past  quarter 
century. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  the  Com- 
merce Department's  midheartng  an- 
nouncement of  what  they  intend  to  do. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  eus  follows : 

The  first  2  days  of  public  hearings  con- 
cerning export  controls  on  cattle  hides,  calf 
and  kip  skins  and  bovine  leather  were  com- 
pleted today  at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. The  hearings,  opened  on  April  18 
by  Secretary  of  Commerce  John  T.  Connor 
and  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  John 
Schnlttker,  will  be  continued  on  Monday, 
April  25. 

During  the  first  2  days,  written  and  oral 
statements  were  presented  by  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  well  as  spokesmen  for  many  national  or- 
ganljsations  and  individual  companies  who 
are  affected  by  the  Government's  Imposition 
of  export  controls  on  March  7. 

"Arguments  both  for  and  against  the 
Government's  decision  have  been  forcefully 
and  skUlfully  presented,"  Secretary  Connor 
said.  "All  of  us  who  have  responsiblltties 
here  will  study  the  transcript  of  the  proceed- 
ings most  carefully,  and  we  will  give  this 
matter  full  consideration." 

As  previously  announced  on  March  11,  ex- 
porters of  cattle  hides  and  skins  were  asked 
to  submit  statements  of  past  export  activity 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  by  April 
4,  with  licensing  scheduled  to  begin  on  Ap- 
ril 18.  In  keeping  with  this  schedule,  the 
Department  announced  that  exporters  of 
whole  cattle  hides  may  ship  62.6  percent  of 
their  1966  quota  prior  to  June  30. 

The  total  number  of  whole  cattle  hides  to 
be  exported  to  countries  other  than  Canada, 
In  the  first  6  months  of  the  year  is  5,208,000. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  year,  a  level  of 
4,712,000  Is  planned. 

The  Department  has  provided  exporters 
with  their  individual  export  quotas  and 
country  allocations  for  whole  cattle  hides. 
Export  licensing  applications  for  shipments 
during  the  first  half  of  1966  will  be  accepted 
through  May  31,  the  Department  said. 

Export  licensing  quotas  for  other  categcs-- 
ies  of  hides,  skins,  and  leather  commodi- 
ties have  not  yet  been  determined  for  the 
first  half  of  the  year.    The  Department  said 
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that  quotas  for   these  additional  commodl- 
Ues  wU;  be  anuounoed  shurtiy 

The  quota  announced  today  Implements 
Current  Export  Bulletin  No.  930  dated  March 
11  which  imposed  export  controls  over  hides, 
slclns.  and  bovine  leathers.  It  Is  hoped  that 
provision  of  thU  Information  will  allow  ex- 
porters to  plan  their  activities  under  cur- 
rent policy  gvndellnes 


OREGON'S  STATEWIDE  EXTENSION 
SYSTEM 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President,  the  Ore- 
gon State  System  of  Higher  Education 
has  many  unique  characteristics,  one  as- 
;>ect  of  which  I  should  like  to  discuss  to- 
day, and  that  is  the  way  in  which  the 
Oregon  statewide  extension  system  oper- 
ates 

I  have  a  great  Interest  In  the  higher 
educational  system  of  my  Stale  because 
I  served  in  it  for  a  number  of  years  be- 
fore comiiig  t-o  the  Sena'e  Our  pres- 
ent system  was  established  with  much 
travail  and  difficulty  but  as  it  is  now  or- 
ganized. I  feel  it  is  well  equipped  to  bring 
withm  the  reach  of  every  citizen  of  my 
State  educational  courses  of  high  qual- 
ity. Not  only  can  Oregon's  citizens  be 
served  on  the  many  campus  facilities  of 
the  State  system,  through  the  division 
of  continuing  education  literally  every 
town  within  the  State  can  become  a  cam- 
pus 

Instructors  from  each  of  our  public 
units  and  instructors  from  many  of  our 
private  iristitutlons  through  the  medium 
of  the  division  of  continuing  education 
are  enabled  to  Impart  their  knowledge 
and  their  skills  to  the  students  The  way 
in  which  this  is  done  is  set  forth  compre- 
hensively and  lucidly  lii  an  article  by  Dr. 
James  'W  Sherburne,  vice  chancellor  of 
the  Oregon  State  System  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation for  Continuing  Education,  which 
appeared  m  the  February-March  1966  Is- 
sue of  the  NUEA  Spectator,  the  bulletin 
of  the  National  University  Extension 
Association 

Mr.  President  I  commend  Dr.  Sher- 
burne's analysis  to  my  colleagues  and  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Oregon's  St.^tiwide  Extension  System 
'  By  James  W  Sherburne,  vice  chancellor, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education,  C)regon 
State  System  of  Higher  Education) 
The  complex  world  of  today  has  developed 
to  this  point  where  men  may  Improve  their 
society  only  with  the  capacity  given  them  by 
educated  people  Higher  education  faces  a 
situation  in  which  It  Is  being  asked  Ui  sup- 
ply the  competence  to  unravel  and  answer 
every  major  unsolved  social  problem,  as  well 
a-s  conUnulng  Its  traditional  role  of  provid- 
ing technological  skills.  From  training  for 
clvU  defense  through  raising  the  educational 
level  to  obliterate  the  causes  of  poverty  and 
urbaii  Ills,  the  rising  piressures  of  a  changing 
age  are  Howlng  over  the  dcxjrstep  of  the 
university 

With  the  well-kncwn  knowledge  explora- 
tion placing  new  and  unprecedented  Instruc- 
uonaJ  demands  upon  the  university,  some 
way  m'jst  be  found  to  Increase  the  capacity 
of  Institutions  of  higher  education  to  per- 
form the  great  public  tasks  which  are  their 
responsibility  and  ultimate  reason  for  being. 


Many  people  will  be  taught  these  new  and 
necessary  skUls  while  attending  colleges  and 
universities,  but  many  more  must  learn 
them  after  their  formal  education  period  of 
life.  Continuing  education  will  be  this  chief 
mechanism  for  enabling  the  university  to 
perform  these  tasks.  Continuing  education 
must,  as  It  Is  now  attempting  to  do  In  Oregon, 
create  the  typ)e  of  organization  and  finance, 
plus  personnel,  to  help  the  university  reach 
the  demanded  new  heights  of  public  service, 
A  most  effective  method,  developed  early  In 
Oregon,  Is  to  provide  a  cooperative,  co- 
ordinated system  for  all  the  public  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  In  which  their  ef- 
forts are  administered  by  a  single  agency. 

Oregonlans,  as  well  as  those  from  other 
States  and  countries  who  come  to  Oregon  to 
study  or  work  and'  study,  are  fortunate  that 
over  30  years  ago  It  became  apparent  to  the 
State  legislature  that  a  coordinated  system 
of  continuing  education  was  necessary, 
Oregon  remains  somewhat  unique  even  to- 
day In  that  Its  seven  public  universities  and 
colleges  offer  "lifelong  study"  through  one 
administrative  body — the  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  of  the  Oregon  State  Sys- 
tem of  Higher  Education. 

Despite  Oregon's  modest  population  of  ap- 
proximately 1.8  million,  the  division  of  con- 
tinuing education  annually  serves  more  than 
75,000  adults  enrolled  In  extension  classes, 
evening  and  summer  sessions.  Independent 
(correspondence)  study,  short  courses,  and 
other  educational  programs.  Thousands  of 
others  have  access  to  the  division's  television 
networks,  radio  stations  and  other  audio- 
visual services,  which  Include  the  largest 
collection  of  educational  films  In  a  rental 
library  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

DrVKLOPMENT    Of    THE    8TSTEM 

While  would-be  adult  students  in  other 
States  may  wonder  which  of  several  Institu- 
tions to  choose  for  extension  study,  Orego- 
nlans need  consult  with  only  one  unit  of 
higher  education.  This  has  been  made  pos- 
sible because  an  early  State  legislature  had 
foresight  to  authorize  a  "survey  of  higher 
education  In  Oregon"  which  resvUted  In  a 
1931  report  that  turned  up  examples  of  costly 
duplication  of  services  In  extension  activities 
similar  to  those  that  then  existed  in  the 
regular  campus  programs  of  this  State. 

The  Office  of  Education  of  the  Department 
of  Interior  conducted  that  1931  study,  and 
part  of  Its  printed  publication  contained  this 
commentary : 

"The  survey  commission  had  called  to  its 
attention  while  In  Oregon  the  fact  that  In 
one  city.  In  one  school  building,  upon  the 
same  day,  and  in  two  different  rooms,  repre- 
sentatives of  two  State  Institutions  were 
holding  entirely  independent  extension  meet- 
ings, each  for  a  relatively  small  group,  upon 
the  same  subject  or  upon  subjects  so  closely 
related  In  content  and  purpose  that  one  rep- 
resentative could  have  probably  carried  on 
the  work  more  effectively  than  two." 

Following  the  recommendations  of  this 
survey  commission,  the  State  board  of  higher 
education,  which  had  been  legislatively  cre- 
ated to  head  up  the  unified  State  system  of 
higher  education,  established  In  1932  the 
general  extension  division,  which  has  since 
become  the  division  of  continuing  education. 
Prom  that  date,  the  division  has  represented 
the  State's  collegiate  Institutions  In  off- 
campus  services  throughout  the  State,  and  In 
services  to  part-time  adult  students  at  the 
colleges  and  universities.  These  Institutions 
Include  Oregon  State  University,  University 
of  Oregon.  Portland  State  CoUege,  Oregon 
College  of  Education,  Southern  Oregon  Col- 
lege, Eastern  Oregon  College,  Oregon  Tech- 
nical Institute,  and  the  Medical,  Dental,  and 
Nursing  Schools  of  the  University  of  Oregon, 

As  an  administrative  unit  of  the  office  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  Oregon  State  System 
of  Higher  Education,  the  division  la  responsi- 


ble for  the  extension  of  the  Instructional 
programs,  research  facilities  and  consulta- 
tive services  of  all  the  State  Institutions  it 
is  responsible  for  fulfilling  the  State  sys- 
tem's commitment  for  the  development 
presentation  and  management  of  programs 
in  continuing  education  for  adults. 

COOPEEATIVE      EXTENSION      MERGER      CONSIDERED 

When  the  original  general  extension  divi- 
sion was  formed  In  1932,  the  State  board  of 
higher  education  considered  combining  n 
with  the  Federal  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  under  a  single  administration  but 
discarded  the  Idea  as  Impractical.  Since 
that  date,  however,  both  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral extension  services  have  undergone  many 
changes,  and  once  again  consideration  is 
being  given  to  some  type  of  a  unified  organi- 
zation. Additional  study  and  considerable 
planning  will  be  necessary  before  this  de- 
velops further. 

Heading  the  division  of  continuing  edu- 
cation operations  Is  the  vice  chancellor  of 
the  State  system  of  higher  education.  His 
principal  assistants  are  the  Individual  direc- 
tors of  research  and  development,  divisional 
relations,  business  affairs,  educational  media, 
statewide  services  and  campus  centers  lor 
continuing  education.  There  are  eight 
campus  centers  for  continuing  education,  one 
at  each  of  the  seven  colleges  and  universi- 
ties plus  one  In  Salem,  the  State  capital. 
In  addition,  two  separate  offices  concentrate 
on  extending  services  to  centers  for  con- 
tinuing education  located  throughout  the 
State  for  individuals  who  find  It  impossible 
to  travel  to  the  campus  centers. 

The  central  concern  of  the  division  Is  to 
facilitate  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  to 
both  rural  and  uiban  areas  of  Oregon. 
Through  its  admln.stratlve  structure,  the 
division  Identifies  public  needs  and  prob- 
lems, interprets  these  concerns  to  colleges 
and  universities,  and  then  translates  higher 
education  resources  and  skiUs  Into  related 
educational  programs. 

These  extension  methods  Include  evening 
classes,  correspondence  study,  televised 
courses,  conferences,  institutes,  workshops, 
discussion  groups  and  audiovisual  Instruc- 
tion through  films,  slides,  audio  tapes,  and 
other  electronic  facilities.  During  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  Oregon  had  45,325  reg- 
istrations m  degree  credit  courses;  1,023 
registrations  In  noncredlt  collegiate  courses; 
3,466  In  correspondence  courses;  539  In  tele- 
vised college  (off  campus)  credit  courses; 
12,264  In  both  credit  and  noncredlt  confer- 
ences. Institutes  and  workshops;  1,713  In  civil 
defense  training  and  3,737  In  discussion 
groups.  In  addition,  3.430,237  persons.  In 
Oregon  and  out-of-State,  viewed  the  film 
offerings  of  audiovisual  instruction. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    rUNCTIONS 

The  division  of  continuing  education,  by 
Itself,  offers  no  college  credit  courses,  fo^  It 
is  not  an  Institution.  The  division  is  the 
administrative  organization  for  extending 
the  resources  of  Oregon's  seven  public  Insti- 
tutions. Consequently,  the  college  credit 
courses  offered  through  the  division  are  ex- 
tended from  one  of  the  campuses  of  the 
State  system.  The  program  coordinator  for 
the  division  must  first  request  the  college  or 
university  to  approve  the  offering  of  the 
course  and  the  location  where  It  is  to  be 
organized. 

In  most  instances,  the  campus  closest  to 
the  particular  center  for  continuing  educa- 
tion where  the  course  is  to  be  offered  will 
assume  responsibility  for  approving  or  dis- 
approving the  course.  If  the  major  alloca- 
tion for  this  subject  is  on  another  campus, 
the  college  or  university  offering  this  instruc- 
tion receives  the  request  to  offer  the  course 
and  approve  the  Instructor.  The  division  Is 
thus  able  to  promote  the  academic  programs 
of  all  of  the  State  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  whole  State  while  meeting 


the  needs  of  individuals  continuing  their 
education. 

The  college  or  university  which  approves 
the  course  is  also  asked  to  name  the  instruc- 
tor. If  none  Is  available,  the  Institution  per- 
mits another  State  system  campus  to  sup- 
ply the  instructor.  Should  an  Instructor  not 
be  available  from  State  colleges  or  univer- 
sities, an  Instructor  may  be  employed  from 
a  private  Institution  or  a  community  agency. 
The  Instructor  must  be  approved  by  the 
originating  Institution,  and  thus  he  Is  spon- 
sored by  this  Institution  although  he  may  be 
regularly  employed  by  another  agency. 

Although,  as  stated  earlier,  the  division  of 
continuing  education  is  not  an  institution, 
it  does  have  a  campus.  The  campus  consists 
of  the  96,981  square  miles  which  make  up 
the  large  State  of  Oregon.  Greater  efficiency 
and  economy  of  a  unified  extension  service 
are  the  obvious  and  often-cited  chief  advan- 
tages over  the  alternative  of  an  extension 
service  provided  by  each  of  the  campuses. 
A  closer  examination,  however,  reveals  that 
much  more  than  efficiency  and  economy  were 
achieved  in  1932  by  unifying  the  general  ex- 
tension activities  of  the  various  colleges. 
Each  of  the  seven  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  State  system  has  unique  academic  poten- 
tialities and  carefully  delineated  responsi- 
bilities. Thus,  the  special  competence  of 
each  college  or  university  is  a  note  in  the 
chord  sounded  by  the  division  of  continuing 
education  on  behalf  of  Oregon's  adult  popu- 
lation. 


NATO 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  in  our 
concern  about  'Vietnam,  some  of  us  fail 
to  realize  the  importance  of  NATO,  and 
the  threatened  disarray  in  NATO. 

I  made  some  comments  on  that  sub- 
ject recently  at  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky Law  Alumni  Day  program,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  remarks 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Senator  Thruston  B.  Morton 
AT  THE  University  op  Kentttcky,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  Law  Alumni  Day  Program, 
April  2,  1966 

The  crisis  In  the  Western  alliance  precipi- 
tated by  President  de  Gaulle's  decision  to 
withdraw  France  from  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  presents  the  United 
States  with  an  opportunity  as  well  as  with  a 
challenge.  The  challenge,  quite  obviously, 
as  President  Johnson  has  pointed  out,  is  to 
hold  the  alliance  together,  not  by  mecms  of 
an  array  of  bilateral  arrangements,  but 
through  NATO.  In  such  cases  as  with- 
drawal— the  case  of  France,  and  nonlnclu- 
slon,  the  case  of  Spain — bilateral  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  with  the  objective 
of  tying  such  non-NATO  nations  de  facto 
Into  the  NATO  Infrastructure.  This  will  be 
difficult  to  accomplish  In  the  case  of  France 
In  view  of  President  de  Gaulle's  expressed 
desire  that  we  evacuate  our  forces  from 
French  territory  and  his  declared  Intention 
to  withdraw  French  ground  forces  from 
NATO.  French  naval  forces  have  already 
been  withdrawn.  President  de  Gaulle's  ac- 
tion presents  the  United  States  with  a  prob- 
lem now.  Later,  after  NATO  has  been  re- 
aUned.  regrouped  and  reoriented.  It  will  be  a 
problem  for  President  de  Gaulle. 

An  effective  bilateral  arrangement  will  be 
easier  to  accomplish  In  the  case  of  Spain. 
Indeed  essentially  It  already  exists,  although 
Ih  the  light  of  President  de  Gaulle's  policy 
some  revisions  are  In  order.  Spain's  atti- 
tude toward  the  United  States  over  the  past 


15  years  or  so  has  been  friendly  and  co- 
operative. In  fact,  the  Spaniards  have 
shown  remarkable  patience,  maturity,  and 
understanding  regarding  our  inability  to 
persuade  Norway  to  agree  to  Spain's  inclu- 
sion in  NATO. 

In  our  determination  to  compensate  for 
France's  withdrawal,  we  can  be  Inspired  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  creation  of  NATO 
In  1949,  following  the  inauguration  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  was  decisive  In  repulsing  the 
Red  onslaught  in  Western  Europe.  We 
know,  beyond  peradventure  of  doubt,  that  a 
principal  objective  of  Soviet  foreign  policy 
has  been  the  destruction  of  the  Western 
alliance;  that  this  alliance  has  been  the 
sharpest  thorn  in  their  side.  The  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Western  alliance  while  our  mili- 
tary forces  are  heavily  engaged  in  Vietnam 
would  constitute  a  victory  of  Incalculable 
Importance  for  our  enemies. 

Stimulated  by  the  urgency  and  significance 
of  the  crisis,  let  us  then  seize  this  opportu- 
nity to  do  the  things  which  should  have 
been  done  some  time  ago  to  accommodate 
the  NATO  purpose  and  structure  to  the 
changes  which  have  occiu-red  In  the  world 
during  the  past  few  years. 

However  great  the  danger  really  Is,  the  feel- 
ing of  Immediate  danger  which  existed  In 
1949  no  longer  exists.  This  lack  has  dimin- 
ished the  sense  of  Interdependence,  the  sense 
of  being  partners  in  a  common  enterprise 
which  has  been  the  greatest  factor  In  hold- 
ing the  NATO  nations  together.  The  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  alliance.  Its  strength 
and  Its  effectiveness,  are  directly  related  to 
the  evolution  of  the  Communist  threat.  The 
problems  which  affect  NATO  today.  In  a  sense 
flow  from  the  success  which  it  has  achieved 
In  increasing  the  security  of  the  Western 
World. 

Ted  Achilles,  former  Deputy  Chief  of  Mis- 
sion in  Paris,  former  Ambassador  to  Peru  and 
now  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Atlantic  Coimcll  of  the  United 
States,  states  In  an  interesting  article  in  the 
Foreign  Service  Journal  of  July  1965  that  in 
spite  of  apparent  Improvement  In  United 
State-Soviet  relations,  there  is  no  dependable 
evidence  of  any  substantial  change  in  the 
basic  Communist  objective  of  worldwide 
Communist  domination.  Certainly  there  la 
no  Justification  for  the  West  to  let  down  Its 
guard.  For  Soviet  Russia  the  doctine  of 
peaceful  coexistence  is  a  tactic,  not  an  ob- 
jective. The  need  for  a  collective  Integrated 
defense  remains. 

The  recognition  In  article  5  of  the  treaty, 
that  an  armed  attack  on  any  one  party  shall 
be  considered  an  attack  on  all  is  even  more 
Important,  more  relevant  today  than  It  was 
in  1949. 

Nevertheless  collective  unified  defense  to- 
day far  transcends  the  purely  military  field. 
It  requires  the  development  of  greater  unity 
in  all  fields.  Ultimately  It  must  flow  from 
a  common  political  will. 

In  1949,  during  the  Senate  debate  on  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty.  Senator  Arthur  Van- 
denberg  declared: 

"Unless  the  treaty  becomes  far  more  than 
a  military  alliance,  it  will  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  first  Soviet  pieace  offensive." 

In  this  connection  Ted  Achilles  declares; 
"The  prophetic  truth  of  his  words  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  discord  among  the 
allies  which  has  Increased  every  time  there 
was  an  apparent  slight  reduction  in  East- 
West  relations.  A  real  Improvement  In  East- 
West  relations  might  kill  the  treaty  and  with 
it,  unless  It  had  previously  been  replaced  or 
supplemented  by  some  arrangement  provid- 
ing for  greater  unity,  all  present  hopes  of  a 
free  world  adequately  organized  to  meet  the 
political,  military,  and  economic  challenges 
of  this  era, 

"As  a  military  alliance  the  treaty  provides 
a  tight  commitment  and  flexible  framework 


for  collective  defense  as  valuable  today  as  tn 
1949.  No  changes  In  It  are  necessary  or 
desirable." 

President  de  Gaulle  has  raised  some  legiti- 
mate questions  about  the  alliance.  Under- 
standably, De  Gaulle  seeks  to  obtain  for 
France  a  position  of  greater  Influence  in  In- 
ternational politics.  He  looks  upon  our 
statements  and  movements  as  little  more 
than  devices  to  Insure  the  perpetuation  of 
American  domination  of  the  alliance.  Un- 
fortunately, he  has  raised  some  appropriate 
questions  without  providing  the  appropriate 
answers.  The  best  strategy  for  countering 
De  Gaulle's  appeals  to  nationalist  particu- 
larism and  popular  anti-American  senti- 
ments, is  to  reject  his  arguments  by  meeting 
the  real  security  needs  of  our  European 
allies.  Only  a  constructive  American  pro- 
posal for  the  restructuring  of  Atlantic  de- 
fense can  blunt  De  Gaulle's  political  offensive 
and  restore  the  coheslveness  of  the  alliance. 
The  partnership  between  the  United  States 
and  the  13  European  naUons  must  be  be- 
tween equals. 

Let  us  remember  that  "Mr.  Big"  Is  always 
unpopular.  The  British  Empire  provided 
peaceful  leadership  during  most  of  the  19th 
century,  yet  they  were  hated  throughout 
most  of  the  world.  It  is  our  obligation  to 
provide  that  leadership  today.  Consequently 
we  are  greeted  with  signs  and  banners  saying 
"Yankee  Go  Home."  This,  perhaps,  is  the 
price  of  leadership.  Actually,  we  didn't  seek 
It.  We  don't  want  It.  But  we  have  to  assume 
the  responsibility  whether  or  not. 

NATO,  In  its  existing  form,  does  not  fully 
conform  to  the  needs  of  its  members.  U.S. 
leadership  has  not  been  altogether  sensitive 
to  the  wish  of  the  peoples  of  Western  Eu- 
rope to  participate  more  fully  In  common 
efforts  to  preserve  the  heritage  of  Western 
civilization.  The  U.S.  InabUity  to  recog- 
nize European  aspirations  for  changes  with- 
in the  Atlantic  Alliance  has  been  enhanced 
by  the  almost  exclusive  U.S.  monopoly,  with- 
in the  West,  of  the  means  of  modern  defense, 
matched  by  a  disdain  for  the  European  ca- 
pacity to  contribute  to  the  nuclear  portion 
of  Western  defense.  Hence,  the  United 
States  must  bear  part  of  the  burden  for  the 
impasse  in  which  NATO  flnds  Itself  as  a  re- 
sult of  events  of  recent  weeks.  The  United 
States,  as  the  leader  of  the  alliance,  must 
grasp  the  few  opportunities  which  remain 
for  constructive  action  if  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance is  not  to  suffer  the  fate  which  histori- 
cally has  befallen  alliance  systems.  It 
should  be  the  task  of  U.S.  diplomacy  to  sug- 
gest answers  In  response  to  the  questions 
which  President  de  Gaulle  has  posed  In 
particular,  the  United  States  should  address 
Itself,  as  a  matter  of  priority,  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  command  and  control 
Of  nuclear  weapons,  and  coUaborarfon  In 
science  and  technology  with  Its  European 
allies.  Thus  far  the  resolution  of  the  Issue 
of  the  command  and  control  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons has  proven  Impossible  within  the  ex- 
isting NATO  framework.  This  question, 
symbolic  of  U.S.  predominance  In  the  alli- 
ance, has  contributed  in  no  small  measure 
to  European  dissatisfaction  with  NATO. 

Neither  the  MLF  (multilateral  force)  nor 
the  so-called  select  committee  proposals  put 
forward  by  the  United  States  is  likely  to 
evoke  a  favorable  response  from  all  major 
European  NATO  countries,  and  especially 
from  France.  Nor  have  French  authorities 
shown  marked  enthusiasm  for  the  British 
proposal  for  an  Atlantic  nuclear  force.  Yet 
the  MLF  concept  if  modified  to  take  account 
of  major  U.S.  policy  objectives,  together  with 
European  Interests,  might  furnish  a  device 
for  restructuring  the  alliance  so  as  to  con- 
form with  changes  In  the  West  since  the 
founding  of  NATO  In  1949. 

The  MLF.  as  proposed  by  the  United  States, 
was  flawed  by  several  deflciencles.    It  did  not 
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laXe  sufidcieiii.  account  of  Europea:;  desires 
lo  obtain  more  than  a  voice  In  the  command 
and  control  of  nuclear  weapons  which  would 
remain  m  practice  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States-  Nevertheless,  the  Euro- 
peans would  gain  psychologically  a  measure 
cf  influence  In  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  to- 
gether with  a  feeling  of  control  over  their 
destinies,  which  they  have  not  known  within 
NATO  in  Its  present  form. 

The  building  of  a  NATO  nuclear  force 
might  be  United  to  a  program  for  techno- 
logical collaboration  within  the  alliance.  The 
United  States  could  maice  available  certain 
advanced  weapons  systems  to  the  NATO 
force  A  program  of  technological  coUabora- 
:ion  might  provide  for  equitable  procedures 
for  the  NATO  force,  giving  European  firms  a 
share  In  arms  contracts.  Programs  for  the 
design  of  new  weapons  might  be  planned  In 
Buch  a  manner  as  to  accord  Europeans  an  Im- 
portant role  m  research  and  development 

In  the  building  of  a  NATO  deterrent  the 
United  States  might  furnish  advanced  safety 
devices  and  other  aids  designed  to  prevent 
war  by  accident  or  miscalculation.  Systems 
of  electronic  l(>:lcs  and  other  devices  might 
be  provided  to  prevent  the  unauthorized  use 
of  the  proposed  force  Safeguards  similar  to 
those  which  are  designed  to  retain  the  cen- 
tralized command  and  control  of  U  S.  nu- 
clear capabilities  could  be  buUt  ^nto  a  NATO 
force. 

Technological  collaboration  within  a  re- 
structured NATO  might  provide  for  equitable 
procetlures  for  the  allocation  of  contracts  In 
tr;e  design  and  prrniuctlon  of  non-nuclear 
weap  >ns  systems  Europeans  might  be  given 
H  greater  share  In  contracts  In  the  alliance 
fjr  small  arms,  tanks  and  certain  kinds  of 
aircraft  The  United  States  might  collabo- 
rate with  its  European  allies,  for  example.  In 
the  creation  of  an  antlbalUstlc  missile  defense 
system  around  key  cities  In  Europe. 

It  may  be  desirable,  and  even  necessary, 
for  the  United  States  to  seek  greater  support 
from  Western  Europe  m  the  resolution  of 
Linerous  problems  outside  the  North  Atlantic 
,»rea.  The  restructuring  of  NATO  might  lead 
to  a  buildup  of  European  military  capabil- 
ities sufficient  to  permit  the  United  Statee, 
:'  necessary,  to  redeploy  a  portion  of  Its 
:  irces  elsewhere  to  respond  to  Communlat 
wars  of  national  liberation  "  Alternatively, 
ih  a  restructuring  of  NATO,  the  United 
States  might  obtain  greater  European  sup- 
p  rt  outside  the  North  Atlantic  area  than 
ii  !S  been  forthcoming  In  recent  years. 

In  addiuin  to  the  above  areas  for  useful 
change,  there  are  other  avenues  of  approach 
which  would  immeasurably  strengthen  the 
.North   Atlantic   Treaty  Organizaton. 

!  Seize  this  opp'Ttunltv  to  bring  Spain 
into  NATO  In  the  ligiit  of  France's  wlth- 
rtr:iwal,  Norway  might  be  persuaded  to  relent 
in  tier  stubborn  opposition  to  Spain's  admls- 
siMn  Spain  hivs  never  really  Indicated  that 
>h"  desires  to  be  included  In  NATO  Never- 
•  .c'.ps.s,  'here  Is  ground  for  h.ope  that  she 
'.vo'jid  accept  As  a  nonmember  of  NATO. 
s."e  contributes  more  to  the  strength  of  the 
illiance  than  does  Norway  as  a  NATO  mem- 
ber Moreover.  Spain  is.  after  all.  an  Atlan- 
tic nation 

2  Use  every  eJTort  ta  compose  the  Greek- 
Turkish  quarrel  which  has  threatened  to 
undermine  the  foundation  of  collective  se- 
curity in  that  part  of  the  world.  Success 
in  this  difflcult  area  would  bolster  the  AJ- 
iiance  politically  as  well  as  militarily. 

3  Improve  our  relations  with  Portugal  by 
ab.indonlng  an  anticolonlallst  posture  which 
is  .15  doctrinaire  as  It  is  callow.  Our  mission 
ihould  be  not  to  Judge,  not  to  reform  our 
friends  and  allies  but  to  cope  successfully 
with  our  enem^les  Portugal's  Interests  In 
Angola,  Mozambique  and  Guinea  are  vital  In 
m.iintainlng  her  Im.port.^nce  as  a  nation.  A 
more  mature  attitude  on  our  part  would  not 


only  strengthen  tbe  Alliance.  It  would  belp 
to  bring  about  a  new  and  favorable  agree- 
ment regarding  our  Azores  bases.  Prime 
Minister  Salazar  plainly  stated  his  position 
a  few  days  ago  when  he  saidi 

"We  collaborate  with  those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  collaborate  with  us." 
He  went  on  to  state  i 

"And  those  who  are  hostile  to  us  should 
not  expect  our  cooperation  even  when  they 
allege  that  this  would  benefit  the  defense  of 
what  they  call  the  free  world." 

This  last  remark  is  quite  obviously  in- 
tended for  us.  In  spite  of  the  resourceful 
efforts  of  our  talented  and  distinguished 
Ambassador.  Adm.  George  W.  Anderson,  for- 
mer Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  it  is  naturally 
difflcult  for  the  Portuguese  to  forget  how 
unsympathetic  toward  their  problems  our 
policies  have  been.  I  might  point  out  that 
Portugal  enjoys  good  relations  with  Germany 
and  France.  Prance  has  been  granted  a  mis- 
sile tracking  station  In  tbe  Azores. 

4.  West  Germany,  the  last  nation  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  NATO  is  now  the  largest  in  terms 
of  manpower  contributions.  They  want  a 
nuclear  voice. 

It  seems  likely  that  De  Gaulle  is  counting 
on  our  apprehension  regarding  a  resurgent 
Germany  to  contain  Germany's  dynamic  for- 
ward thrust.  Tet.  surely.  Prance,  with  a  his- 
tory of  three  wars  with  Germany  in  a  span 
of  75  years  has  more  to  fear  from  a  revital- 
ized Germany  than  we.  Moreover,  the  Ger- 
man people  desire  a  union  between  West  and 
East  Germany.  If  De  Gaulle  pursues  a  policy 
of  increasing  rapprochement  between  Prance 
and  Russia,  the  Pranco-German  friendship 
which  is  after  all,  De  Gaulle's  greatest  ac- 
complishment will  be  jeopardized. 

We  have  many  cards  to  play.  Let's  play 
them. 

Surely  we  are  aware  of  the  prejudices 
which  characterize  the  attitude  of  certain 
people  toward  Generalissimo  Pranco  and  tbe 
Spain  which  has  evolved  since  tbe  Spanish 
Civil  War. 

I  know  that  a  dogm&tlc,  rather  sancti- 
monious antlcolonlal  attitude  often  has  Its 
source  In  domestic  politics.  It  has  affected 
our  foreign  policy  toward  Portugal. 

I  know  that  the  tendency  of  certain  Amer- 
icans is  to  continue  fighting  World  War  n 
Instead  of  striving  to  avoid  world  war  in 
by  a  frank  recognition  that  the  enemy  today 
Is  the  worldwide  Communist  conspiracy. 
This  self-defeating  poeture  colors  our  rela- 
tions with  our  friends  in  Germany. 

President  de  Gaulle  has  put  us  up  against 
the  gun.  His  moves  present  us  with  a 
choice  i  We  can  keep  a  cautious  ear  to  the 
ground  In  a  shrewd  effort  to  appeal  to  cer- 
tain misguided  views;  or  we  can  emphasize 
our  concern  with  our  national  security  by 
recognizing  the  continuing  nat'ure  of  the 
Communist  threat.  The  hour  Is  late.  These 
problems  will  not  wait. 

The  above  suggestions  are,  of  course,  by 
no  means  exhaustive  of  the  possibilities  for 
constructive  action  In  the  present  emergency. 
They  constitute,  however,  a  framework 
within  which  the  Western  Alliance  can  be 
strengthened  in  spite  of  Prance's  with- 
drawal. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  preserve  NATO  Is 
through  a  per8on-to-p)er8on  contact.  I  know 
that  President  Johnson  Is  overburdened  with 
the  problems  of  'Vietnam,  the  problems  of 
Inflation,  and  the  problems  of  the  entire 
world.  Nevertheless,  1  would  hope  that  he 
could  find  the  time  to  go  to  Paris,  and  only 
Paris,  to  sit  down  with  President  de  Gaulle 
and  talk  over  the  problems  of  NATO,  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle,  rightly  or  wrongly,  feels  that 
he  was  mistreated  by  Winston  Churchill,  by 
Pranklln  Rooeevelt,  and  even  by  General 
Elsenhower,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  who  has  a  great 
reputation  for  Kilesmanshlp  and  persuasion. 


could  Indeed  convince  the  President  of 
Prance  that  the  NATO  Alliance  la  Imperative 
not  only  from  a  military  standpoint  but  cul- 
turally and  economically  as  well. 


PROMOTING  THE  INTERESTS  OF 
CONSUMERS— THE  CONSUMER  AS- 
SEMBLY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  iMeting 
of  historic  signiflcance  will  be  hera  next 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  in  this 
city. 

Thirty-four  organizations,  working  to 
promote  the  interest  of  consumers  are 
holding  the  first  nationwide  Consumer 
Assembly.  Represented  will  be  church 
groups,  wcwnen's  clubs,  social  service  or- 
ganizations, trade  unions,  senior  citi- 
zens' associations,  credit  unions,  and 
consumer  cooperatives.  In  all  they  rep- 
resent 50  million  consumers. 

Scheduled  for  discussion  sue  some  of 
the  most  pressing  consumer  questions  of 
our  day,  Including  highway  safety,  the 
cost  of  consumer  credit,  the  cost  of  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care,  the  price  of  elec- 
tricity and  truth-in-lendiri  and  truth- 
in-packaging  bills. 

As  one  who  has  a  great  Interest  in  con- 
sumer affairs,  I  welcome  this  Consumer 
Assembly.  As  the  sponsor  of  the  truth- 
in-packaging  bill,  I  am  pleased  by  the 
prominent  position  it  has  been  given  on 
the  program. 

As  elected  representatives  of  the 
people — consumers  all — I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  will  want  to  welcome  this 
group  to  Washington  and  wish  them  a 
fruitful  meeting. 


INFLATION    Al^D    TAX    INCREASES 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
we  hear  talk  these  days  about  inflation 
and  the  possibility  of  a  tax  increase  as 
an  anti-inflationary  measure.  The 
Joint  Economic  Committee  in  its  report 
this  year  recognized  the  danger  of  In- 
flation. However,  the  minority  views  in 
this  report  held  that  a  tax  Increase  could 
be  avoided  If  Federal  expenditure  con- 
trols were  pursued  with  sufficient  vigor. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  on  March  30 
published  an  editorial  discussing  the  rel- 
ative merits  of  increasing  taxes  or  cut- 
ting Government  spending  as  effective 
methods  for  combating  inflation.  The 
article  presents  a  strong  argument  for 
lowering  spending.  It  says  that  com- 
monsense  calls  for  this  approach. 
I,  too,  feel  that  it  is  time  we  gave  com- 
monsense  a  try  in  Government  economic 
activity.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  entitled  "The  Uncuttable 
Growth"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Uncottablb  Oro'wth 

It  Is  symptomatic  of  today's  economic 
sickness  that  politicians  should  even  be 
arguing  whether  to  treat  inflation  with 
higher  taxes  or  reduced  Government  spend- 
ing; oommonsense  plainly  calls  for  the  latter. 

As  It  is,  though,  the  administration  would 
almost  certainly  increase  taxes  before  It  cut 
domestic  outlays.  To  the  credit  of  the  Re- 
publicans In  Congress,  and  especially  those 


on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  they  are 
challenging   that  Ul -considered  approach. 

The  minority  Members  warn  that  present 
economic  policy  Is  bringing  inflation  in  1966 
and  risks  recession  in  1967.  The  aim  of 
policy  should  be  a  Federal  budget  surplus 
in  fiscal  1967,  Instead  of  the  projected  »1.8 
bilUon  deficit — a  smaller  batch  of  red  ink. 
It  should  be  emphasized,  than  is  likely  to 
emerge  In  the  event. 

"If  the  administration  is  unwilling  to  re- 
duce spending,"  the  GOP  committee  report 
says,  "an  increase  in  taxes  wUl  be  neces- 
sary, which  would  cause  economic  damage 
luelf.  Increasing  taxes  Is  a  less  desirable 
way  to  moderate  the  boom  than  by  deferring 
expenditures." 

To  which  we  would  add  that  It  Is  not  only 
less  desirable  but  also  not  sure  to  be  effective 
In  countering  Inflation.  As  we  have  had  oc- 
casion to  remark  previously,  raising  taxes 
may  merely  mean  the  Government  will 
spend  more;  In  that  case  the  budget  deficit 
Is  not  necessarily  wiped  out,  nor  is  total  de- 
mand necessarily  reduced.  Conversely,  Fed- 
eral spending  cutbacks  are  bound  to  lessen 
the  inflationary  pressures  of  demand. 

So  what  Is  thought  to  be  so  terrible  about 
taking  the  sensible  course? 

In  the  first  place,  it's  a  question  of  atti- 
tude. This  administration  is  carrying  the 
political  handout  obsession  to  truly  impres- 
sive lengths.  A  dazzling  assortment  of  do- 
mestic programs  has  been  Inaugurated  or 
proposed,  and  for  most  of  them  the  initial 
cost  is  practically  nothing  compared  with 
what  win  come. 

According  to  one  estimate,  outlays  for  so- 
called  Great  Society  programs — In  health, 
education,  welfare,  manpower  training,  area 
and  regional  development,  and  the  rest — 
win  be  five  times  bigger  In  fiscal  1970  than 
they  were  in  1965.  Although  Vietnam  has 
deterred  the  Federal  officials  from  asking  for 
as  much  domestic  money  in  the  new  budget 
as  they  would  have  liked,  they  evidently 
suffer  from  an  almost  congenital  incapacity 
for  actual  retrenchment. 

And,  sure  enough,  there  is  a  school  of 
thought,  If  that  is  the  word,  which  contends 
that  any  serious  curtailment  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures is  politically  Impossible.  Once 
you  start  something  like  the  antipoverty 
campaign,  it's  suggested,  so  many  poUtlclans 
and  administrators  (If  not  the  poor  them- 
selves) get  Involved  that  the  whole  thing 
quickly  becomes  an  enormous  uncuttable 
octopus. 

We  would  certainly  not  deny  the  polit- 
ical pressures,  but  it  Is  a  pretty  frightening 
day  for  this  country  if  it  is  really  true  that 
literally  nothing  can  be  done  about  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  extreme  bout  of  obesity, 
and  we  don't  believe  it  is  true.  It  would 
mean,  at  the  very  best,  more  and  more  of 
these  incredibly  mismanaged  and  wasteful 
undertakings  like  the  poverty  business  and 
urban  renewal  that  customarily  destroys 
without  renewing. 

In  addition,  an  endless  proliferation  of 
projects  would  promise  continuing  infla- 
tionary pressure,  making  what  the  Republi- 
cans regard  as  the  risk  of  an  ensuing  reces- 
sion all  the  more  acute.  Not  to  mention 
that  a  Central  Government  growing  by  such 
leaps  must  press  uncomfortably  close  on 
traditional  political  UberOes. 

For  all  these  reasons,  we  find  the  case  for 
lowering  spending  instead  of  raising  taxes 
an  eminently  sound  one;  It  would  be  the 
healthier  choice,  and  In  more  than  economic 
ways.  As  for  Its  alleged  ImpossibiUty,  all 
that  Is  required  is  a  modicum  of  political 
courage  in  Congress. 

Hard-working  Americans  don't  deserve  to 
be  slapped  with  a  tax  boost  Just  because 
their  Government  refuses  to  prune  its  polit- 
ical  extravagance.    But   whatever    the    up- 


shot, the  GOP  is  doing  a  public  service  by 
exposing  the  diseased  state  of  official  policy. 


NEBRASKA  HOUSEWIVES  WONDER 
WHY  PRESIDENT  IGNORES  OWN 
ADVICE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  few- 
White  House  statements  of  recent  weeks, 
including  those  on  Vietnam,  have  pro- 
voked more  reaction  than  the  President's 
advice  to  the  Nation's  homemakers  that 
they  should  become  better  shoppers. 

My  mail  has  been  heavy  with  indlgntint 
letters  from  Nebraska  housewives  who 
demand  to  know  when  the  President  is 
going  to  practice  his  own  preaching  by 
reducing  Government  expenditures. 

Similarly,  I  have  heard  from  a  number 
of  farmers  who  resent  the  suggestion  that 
they  Are  principally  to  blame  for  the  cur- 
rent Inflation  In  our  economy,  a  charge 
made  not  only  by  the  Persldent,  but  even 
more  astonishingly  by  Secretary  Free- 
man, to  whom  the  farmers  look  as  their 
representative  in  the  President's  Cabinet. 

The  facts,  of  course,  Mr,  President,  do 
not  substantiate  this  charge.  By  Mr, 
Freeman's  own  flgures,  the  farmer  is  not 
receiving  his  fair  share  of  the  benefits  of 
a  booming  economy.  To  quote  the  Sec- 
retary directly: 

The  average  Income  of  persons  of  farms  is 
less  than  two-thirds  the  per  capita  Income  of 
our  nonfarm  popu-atlon.  For  agriculture 
as  a  whole,  incomes  are  still  lagging  badly  be- 
hind those  in  other  occupations. 

Against  that  background,  it  is  incredi- 
ble that  Secretary  Freedman  should  call 
a  press  conference  in  which  he  expressed 
great  pleasure  at  announcing  further 
drops  in  farm  prices.  It  is  my  intention, 
Mr.  President,  to  discuss  this  matter  at 
some  length  In  this  Chamber  within  the 
next  several  days. 

Today,  I  make  these  remarks  by  way 
of  Introduction  to  an  excellent  editorial 
by  Mr.  Phil  Gottschalk.  publisher  of  the 
Sidney,  Nebr.,  Telegraph.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Sidney  Telegraph,  Apr.  8,  1966] 
L.B.J.  Advises  Housewtves 

After  refusing  to  admit  for  several  months 
there  was  any  danger  of  price  Inflation,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  In  a  recent  interview  on 
television  tried  to  shift  the  blame  for  InflA- 
tlon  to  the  Nation's  farmers. 

Always  a  clever  man  with  flgures,  L.B.J, 
said  that  80  percent  of  the  price  rises  were 
concentrated  in  meat,  vegetables,  and  dairy 
products  and  said  housewives  should  shift 
their  buying  from  these  products  to  other 
foods. 

Right  off  hand  It  is  a  little  hard  to  think 
how  the  housewife  Is  going  to  whip  up  a 
very  appetizing  meal  without  using  meat, 
vegetables,  or  dairy  products  but  that  is  really 
beside  the  point  because  the  farmers  should 
not  be  made  the  whipping  boy  for  Inflation. 

Here  are  a  few  Items  In  the  Inflation  pic- 
ture which  the  President  did  not  mention; 

Instead  of  cutting  back  on  nonmllltary 
expenditures,  his  administration  has  raised 
them  to  the  point  where  there  are  more  Fed- 
eral programs  than  ever  before, in  history. 


Instead  of  presenting  Congress  an  honest 
budget,  he  overestimated  revenues,  under- 
estimated expenses,  and  threw  In  several 
one-shot  accounting  gimmicks  (such  as  ac- 
celerated tax  payments  by  corporations)  to 
disguise  a  (9  billion  budget  deficit  as  a  sur- 
pltis. 

Instead  of  using  time-tested  ways  to  bat- 
tle Inflation,  he  first  refused  to  admit  It  ex- 
isted anC  then  tried  to  use  "jawbone  con- 
trols" and  "voluntary"  guidelines.  His  ac- 
tion against  the  steel,  copper,  aluminum, 
and  cigarette  manufacturers  are  well  known, 
but  we  have  heard  little,  If  anything,  abotit 
the  many,  many  union  wage  settletaents  that 
have  exceeded  his  voluntary  guidelines. 

Instead  of  supporting  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  for  their  courageous,  far-sighted  ac- 
tion in  raising  the  discount  rate,  he,  at  first, 
condemned  them.  (Now  the  tune  has 
changed  and  even  L.B.J,  and  his  economists 
seem  to  realize  that  inflation  Is  a  real 
threat.) 

The  best  "guideline"  the  Ooverrunent 
could  use  would  be  to  set  a  good  example. 
Instead  It  has  demanded  business  slam  on 
the  price  brakes  while  Government  steps  on 
the  spending  accelerator  with  bUllons  for 
nonessential  spending. 

The  President,  in  his  determination  to  sal- 
vage his  war  on  poverty  and  Great  Society 
programs  and  to  prove  his  contention  we  can 
have  both  guns  and  butter,  says  he  will  not 
"sacrifice  the  poor." 

This  would  be  funny  If  It  were  not  so 
tragic.  The  poor  are  exactly  the  people  who 
are  hurt  the  most  by  Johnson  Inflation,  the 
rich  can  hedge  against  its  effects.  Also  hurt 
badly  by  inflation  are  the  20  million  retired 
Americans  trying  to  live  on  social  security 
payments,  millions  more  in  the  armed  serv- 
ice and  working  for  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments  and  private  employers  who  have 
no  clauses  In  their  contracts  to  compensate 
them  for  rising  prices. 

We  know  there  are  many  causes  for  in- 
flation— but  It  has  been  well  established  that 
one  of  the  greatest  causes  Is  excessive  Gov- 
ernment spending,  unbalanced  budgets,  and 
a  labor  policy  that  refuses  to  do  anything 
about  wage  demands  that  exceed  Increases 
In  productivity. 

These  are  all  items  about  which  the  Pres- 
ident could  really  do  something — and  this 
newspaper  feels  his  action  in  those  fields 
could  be  a  lot  more  effective  than  his  advice 
to  housewives. 


JUSTICE  WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS 
URGES  SWIFT  ACTION  TO  PRO- 
TECT THE  BIG  THICKET  AREA  IN 
EAST  TEXAS 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  leading  conservationists  in 
this  Nation.  Justice  William  O.  Douglas, 
recently  visited  the  Big  Thicket  area  in 
southeast  Texas,  northeast  of  Houston, 
and  urged  that  this  beautiful  natural 
area  be  preserved  for  future  generations. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Douglas,  who  is 
gathering  material  for  a  book  on  the 
wildernesses  of  Texas,  stated: 

The  need  is  for  a  crash  program  where  red- 
tape  can  be  ignored  and  the  job  done. 

As  an  advocate  of  this  program  for  the 
last  few  years,  I  am  extremely  delighted 
at  the  judgment  and  enthusiasm  of  such 
a  distinguished  American  and  conserva- 
tionist as  Justice  Douglas. 

To  illustrate  the  importance  of  Imme- 
diate action  to  preserving  the  Big 
Thicket,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
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articles  describing  Justice  Douglas"  trip 
from  the  Monday  April  4.  1966.  Houston 
Post  entitled  Douglas  Goes  Into  Big 
Thicket,"  from  the  Tuesday.  April  5. 
1966.  Houston  Chronicle  entitled  Doug- 
las Urges  Crash  Program  m  Big  Thicket." 
from  the  Wednesday,  April  6,  1966. 
Houston  Chronicle  entitled  "Justice 
Douglas  Tramps  the  Big  Thicket,"  as 
well  as  editorials  from  the  Wednesday. 
April  6,  1966.  Houston  Chronicle  entitled 
Dignitaries  Tramp  Texas  Trails."  and 
the  Thursday.  April  7.  1966.  Houston  Post 
entitled  "Texa^  Scenic  Areas  Spot- 
lighted," be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record, 

Theie  bems  no  objection,  the  articles 
»rere  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 

I  From  the  Houston  Post,  Apr.  4,  1966 ) 

Gathering    Book    Material:    Douglas    Oors 

Into  Big  Thicket 

(By  Cleveland  Grammer) 

LnjERTY  — The  U,S,  Supreme  Court's  writ- 
ing Justice,  WilUain  O  DougUs.  came  to 
Texas  and  went  into  the  Big  Thicket  Sun- 
day to  gather  material  for  a  new  book, 

justice  Douglas,  who  has  spent  26  of  his 
67  years  on  the  bench  of  this  Nation's  high- 
est court,  spend-s  much  of  his  spare  time  at 
his  avocation  of  naturalist.  He  has  written 
f,ix  boi,ks  on  wildlife 

He  said  he  plans  to  write  a  chapter  about 
esist  Texas'  vast  pine  and  hardwood  forest 
known  as  the  B;j?  Thicket,  in  his  latest  bo<.k 
entitled,  'The  Wildernesses  of  Texas  "  The 
Vj-jok.  to  be  published  by  McGraw-Hill,  wlii 
',  ome  off  tiie  presses  next  spring 

Afier  arriving  at  Houston's  International 
A.rport  from  New  York  Sunday.  Douglas 
came  to  Liberty  as  guest  of  the  Bi^  Thicket 
Aasoclation.  an  organization  dedicated  to 
preserving  the  forest  as  a  national  park  or 
wilderness    area 

At  a  reception  at  the  Liberty  City  Hall, 
Douglas  said  "Texas  is  unique  in  having  won- 
derful recreation  lands.  '  and  that  "lots  needs 
to  be  done  to  set  them  aside 

M  the  Liberty  reception,  Douglas  wb« 
greeted  by  Mavor  Dempsie  Henley,  president 
>f  the  Elk;  Thicket  Association,  and  former 
Texas  G'^v,  Price  Daniel,  wh'jse  ranch  is  at 
the  ed^e  of  tt;e  Big  Thicket 

The  reception  w^is  sponsored  by  the  Liberty 
Chamber   of   Commerce   and   Industry, 

After  the  reception,  Douglas  w;is  taken  to 
May  ir  Henley's  ranch  In  the  Big  Thicket  for 
,1  b,arbecu?  supper  and  briefing  on  tlie  forest, 

Mi'.iday  morning  Diuiglas  will  be  taken  on 
a  Jeep  t.iur  of  the  forest.  The  tour  will  end 
at  the  Alabama-Coushatta  Indian  Reserva- 
tion near  Livingston 

During  a  6  p  m,  program  at  the  reservation 
Monday,  Douglas  will  be  invested  with  an 
h.:n,>rary  lifetim.e  membership  in  the  Indian 
•ribes  by  Chief  Cooper  Sylestme 

On  Tuesday,  Douglas  will  be  taken  on  a 
tour  of  the  Lufkln  National  Forest  by  the 
forest's   director    Jack   McElroy 

This  wM.s  Ills  Srst  trip  to  the  east  Texas 
area, 

(l^om  the  Houston  Chronicle.  Apr,  6,  1066] 

DocGLAS  Urges  Crash   Program   in 

Big  Thicket 

A  "M?,nhattan  project  approach"  to  con- 
servation, under  which  the  Oovernmen" 
could  move  swiftly  to  protect  endangered 
wiidiife  areas,  was  suggested  by  U.S,  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  O,  Douglas  during  a 
tour  of  the  east  Texas  Big  Thicket 

"Manhattan  project"  was  the  designation 
given  the  program  for  development  of  the 
atom  Dom^b  during  World  War  II  Much  of 
Its  success  has  been  credited   to  a  policy  of 


"take  what  you  need  and  debate  the  price 
later." 

"The  need  Is  for  a  crash  program  where 
red  tape  can  be  Ignored  and  the  Job  done," 
Douglas  commented.  "Trees  such  as  those 
of  the  Big  Thicket  can  be  destroyed  while 
endless  arguments  go  on  concerning  the  best 
way  to  save  them." 

He  did  not  explain  how  he  thought  a  crash 
conservation  program  should  be  carried  out. 

Douglas'  comment  was  made  as  he  stood 
beside  a  gigantic  dead  magnolia  at  the  com- 
mon corner  of  Liberty,  Hardin,  and  Polk 
Counties  northeast  of  Fuqua.  It  was  dis- 
covered only  a  month  ago  that  this  tree, 
known  for  generations  as  the  1,000-year-old 
magnolia,  had  died  during  the  last  year. 

Conservationists  say  the  tree  might  have 
been  saved  If  the  thicket  was  part  of  a  na- 
tional park  or  wilderness  area. 

Justice  Douglas  spent  Monday  on  an  all- 
day  Inspection  trip  of  the  Big  Thicket. 
Tuesday  he  flew  over  the  area  by  helicopter 
and  visited  special  scenic  areas.  Wednesday 
he  was  to  conclude  his  3-day  tour  of  the 
four  national  forests. 

Monday  night  the  Justice  was  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Alabama-Coushatta 
Indian  tribes  in  a  ceremony  at  Indian  Village 
east  of  Livingston. 

Justice  Douglas  said  his  Big  Thicket  tour 
was  to  gather  material  for  the  concluding 
chapter  of  a  t>ook  he  is  now  writing  on  the 
■wilderness  areas  of  Texas.  It  Is  due  for  pub- 
lication early  next  year. 

[Prom  the  Houston  Chronicle,  Apr.  1,  1966] 

Justice  Douglas  Tramps  the  Big  Thicket 
(By  Louis  Hofferbert) 

Men  stand  In  awe  of  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice;  wood  ticks  do  not. 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas'  visit  this  week  to  the  east  Texas 
Big  Thicket  also  has  shown  he  can  get  his 
feet  as  muddy,  his  pants  as  scratched,  and 
his  nose  as  sunburned  as  any  other  man. 

And  It  has  posed  a  peculiar  problem  for 
those  who  are  uncertain  how  an  "off  duty" 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  should  be 
addressed. 

On  Monday  diu-lng  the  first  day  of  his 
three-day  Texas  tour  Justice  Douglas  was 
called  everything  from  "Mr.  Justice"  to 
"Doug." 

If  any  of  the  Informal  salutations  dis- 
pleased him.  Douglas  didn't  show  it.  He  was 
quietly  affable,  asking  many  questions  and 
making  constant  entries  in  a  small  pocket 
notebook. 

And  he  Joined  heartily  In  the  general 
laughter  at  the  broadest  prank  of  the  tour. 

ME    BIG    BODTGTTARD 

This  was  at  the  Indian  Village  In  Polk 
County  for  a  ceremony  inducting  Douglas  as 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Alabama-Cou- 
shatta tribes.  Before  the  ceremony  members 
of  the  Douglas  party  were  asked  to  fill  out 
cards  with  information  needed  for  Introduc- 
tion to  the  audience. 

One  wag  listed  his  occupation  as  "body- 
guard for  Justice  Douglas"  and  added,  "I 
can't  fight,  but  I  make  menacing  gestures." 

Douglas  was  delighted  by  the  horseplay. 

The  Justice  is  no  stranger  to  the  InXormall- 
tles  and  inconveniences  of  a  wilderness.  He 
Is  an  ardent  conservationist  and  an  expe- 
rienced outdoorsman  who  has  hiked  or 
mountain-climbed  through  some  of  the  moat 
rugged  terrain  of  the  world. 

VETERAN    HIKER 

He  has  made  many  trips  to  Texas  for 
treks  Into  the  roughest  and  most  Inaccessible 
places.  He  is  familiar  'with  the  Big  Bend, 
knows  the  dangers  and  the  beauties  of  such 
canyons  as  Marlscal,  Bouqulllas  and  McKlt- 
trlck,  has  hiked  through  the  Davis  Moimtalns 
and  the  Guadalupes,  and  through  every  re- 
mote section  of  the  hill  country. 


He  has.  In  fact,  become  familiar  with 
every  section  of  Texas  except  the  Big  Thicket. 
His  present  trip  is  to  remedy  that,  and  hu 
knowledge  of  the  wilderness  areas  of  the 
State  win  be  Included  In  a  book  he  is  now 
writing. 

Douglas'  knowledge  of  wildlife  is  extensive. 
He  Is  familiar  with  most  trees,  flowers,  birds 
and  insects  he  found  in  the  Big  Thicket. 
Those  not  familiar  to  him  he  studied  with 
Intense  interest.  He  discussed  technical 
points  with  such  authorities  as  Dr.  Don 
Correll  of  the  Texas  Research  Foundation 
and  Dr.  Lawrence  Walker  of  Sam  Houston 
College. 

TOtlOH    ON    OTHERS 

Despite  bis  67  years,  the  Justice  Is  as  tough 
as  a  cowboy's  boot. 

'While  less  vigorous  companions  huffed  and 
puffed,  Douglas  plowed  through  heavy  under- 
brush ■without  a  pause  and  scaled  steep 
banks  or  leaped  fallen  logs  with  nimble  ease. 

When,  as  happened  three  times  during 
the  first  day,  one  of  the  party's  four-wheel- 
drive  cars  bogged  down  In  the  heavy  going, 
Douglas  cheerfully  helped  with  tow  lines  or 
strode  briskly  through  the  bog  in  search  of 
some  special  plant  or  tree. 

And,  at  the  end  of  the  rugged  day,  he 
summed  up  his  feeling  as  a  conservationist. 

Commenting  that  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  become  "an  all-powerful  outfit 
dedicated  to  the  idea  that  dams  must  be  built 
on  every  stream,"  Douglas  smiled  and  said: 

"We  pay  farmers  not  to  grow  crops.  'Why 
can't  we  pay  the  Corps  of  Engineers  not  to 
build  dams?" 


[Prom  the  Houston  Chronicle,  Apr,  6,  1966] 
Dignitaries  Tramp  Texas  Trails 

Two  areas  of  Texas  with  vast  natural 
beauty  drew  visitors  of  national  prominence 
this  week.  Their  Interest  and  presence 
should  help  to  attract  other  tourists — less 
prominent,    possibly,    but   equally    welcome. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  if  a  history  of 
Texas  tourism  is  ever  compiled,  the  treks 
of  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Supreme  Court 
Justice  WUUam  O.  Douglas  might  be  con- 
sidered a  significant  ix>int  In  the  development 
of  tourism  in  the  State  by  people  from  other 
States  as  well  as  Texans.  Too  often  natives 
of  an  area  or  State  are  imaware  of  the  nat- 
ural beauty  which  Is  only  hours  away  from 
their  homes, 

Mrs.  Johnson's  visit  to  Big  Bend  National 
Park,  In  the  company  of  Interior  Secretary 
Stewart  Udall,  rated  national  coverage  by 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  and  television. 
Last  year  there  were  175.000  visitors  to  the 
park,  often  described  as  one  of  the  last  great 
wilderness  areas  of  Texas.  It's  predicted  that 
her  visit  will  raise  the  number  of  visitors  to 
350.000  in  2  years. 

Justice  Douglas  tramped  trails  In  the  Big 
Thicket  of  East  Texas  to  gather  material  for 
a  book  on  wilderness  areas  of  the  State. 
Dtu-lng  the  tour  he  Joined  others  who  have 
urged  that  steps  be  taken  to  preserve  what 
remains  of  the  heavily  wooded  area.  "The 
need  is  for  a  crash  program  where  redtape 
can  be  Ignored  and  the  job  done,"  he  said. 

The  Chronicle  agrees  that  It  is  past  time 
to  stop  the  process  of  encroachment  which 
has  already  whittled  the  thicket  area  from 
some  3.6  million  acres  to  about  300.000  acres. 
There  are  obstacles  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  Job  is  impossible  or  that  efforts 
to  accomplish  the  task  should  be  lessened. 

Hopefully,  the  visits  this  week  will  not 
only  stimulate  toiu-ist  traffic  but  will  also 
provide  the  stimulus  needed  to  save  the  Big 
Thicket. 

IProm  the  Hoiiston  Post.  Apr.  7, 1966] 
Texas  Scenic  Areas  Spotlighted 

Texas  tourism  received  a  needed  and  wel- 
come boost  as  the  result  of  simultaneous 
vl8lt«  to  "wilderness  areas"  In  the  State  by 


the  Nation's  F'lrst  Lady,  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, and  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  William 
O.  Douglas. 

While  Mrs.  Johnson  led  an  entourage  that 
included  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall  on  a  trek  through  the  rugged  country 
of  the  Big  Bend  National  Park  and  south- 
west Texas,  with  stops  at  San  Antonio  and 
Fort  Davis,  the  Supreme  Court  Justice,  who  is 
an  ardent  conservationist  and  outdoorsman, 
roamed  the  primitive,  heavily  wooded  area 
deep  in  the  heart  of  east  Texas  known  as  the 
Big  Thicket. 

Between  them,  the  two  visitors  focused 
statewide  and  national  attention  upon  the 
great  variety  of  scenic,  historical,  and  other 
attractions  that  Texas  has  to  offer  residents 
and  visitors,  especially  those  who  love  the 
outdoors  and  cherish  the  relatively  few  re- 
maining areas  of  the  country  that  have  not 
been  despoiled  by  civilization. 

At  San  Antonio,  Mrs.  Johnson,  whose  work 
in  behalf  of  a  beautiful  America,  will  be  long 
remembered,  directed  attention  to  one  of  the 
country's  outstanding  urban  beautlficatlon 
projects,  along  the  San  Antonio  River,  which 
flows  through  the  heart  of  the  city.  To  help 
plug  the  national  park  on  the  Texas-Mexico 
border,  she  led  a  canoe  caravan  through  one 
of  the  impressively  beautiful  canyons  of  the 
Rio  Orande. 

The  colorful  history  of  the  area  was  em- 
phasized both  at  San  Antonio  and  at  Port 
Davis,  where  she  dedicated  a  restoration  of 
the  Wesi  Texas  frontier  outpost  and  Secre- 
tary Udall  announced  that  a  State  park  is 
being  developed  with  Federal  and  State 
funds. 

Justice  Douglas,  on  his  tour  of  the  Big 
Thicket,  was  the  guest  of  Mayor  Dempsie 
Henley,  of  Liberty,  and  others  who  hope  to 
preserve  at  least  part  of  the  area  as  a  State 
or  national  park.  The  Justice  is  expected  to 
include  a  description  of  the  flora  and  fauna 
of  the  Big  Thicket  In  a  book  he  is  writing 
about  Texas. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  attention  the  two 
tours  received  -will  arouse  the  Interest  of 
others  and  cause  them  to  want  to  see  the 
areas  themselves.  But  a  broader  purpose 
was  to  stimulate  and  encourage  Interest  In 
preserving  and  protecting  these  areas  for 
the  enjoyment  of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions. At  Fort  Davis,  it  was  said  that  the 
First  Lady's  trip  was  Intended  to  point  up 
a  new  conservation  program  of  renewal,  res- 
toration, and  use  of  natural  resources  and 
facilities. 

Quite  apart  from  any  out-of-State  visitors 
who  may  be  attracted  as  a  result  of  the  pub- 
licity, there  are  large  numbers  of  Texans  who 
have  not  visited  the  spotlighted  areas,  and 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  their  beauty  and 
charm.  There  is  no  better  season  of  the  year 
than  spring  in  which  to  roam  the  State. 
Now  is  an  excellent  time  for  every  Texan  who 
loves  the  outdoors  or  who  Is  stimulated  and 
refreshed  by  personal  contact  with  nature 
to  familiarize  himself  with  the  varied  beau-  • 
ties  of  his  State.  Distances  are  great,  but  the 
exploration  is  well  worth  the  time  and  effort. 


A  FRESH  LOOK  AT  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
short  span  of  a  little  over  20  years,  the 
United  Nations  has  become  well  estab- 
lished as  the  foremost  organization  de- 
voted to  international  peace  and  under- 
standing. It  is  an  organization  through 
which  most  member  States  are  conduct- 
ing an  Increasing  volume  of  their  foreign 
affairs,  and  as  such  it  has  been  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  whole  world.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs,  Joseph  Sisco, 


recently  spoke  of  a  fresh  look  at  the  U.N. 
to  a  Regional  Foreign  Policy  Conference 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.  His  speech  deserves  at- 
tention, because  in  It  he  points  out  one  of 
the  paradoxes  of  our  approach  to  the 
United  Nations;  that  although  we  pride 
ourselves  for  our  pragmatic  approach  to 
organizations,  we  tend  to  forget  that 
the  United  Nations  must  inevitably  re- 
flect the  divergent  views  of  Its  members. 

I  ask  unanimous  concert  that  Mr.  Sls- 
co's  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Fresh  Look  at  the  U.N. 

(Address  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  J.  Slsco, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs  before  the  Re- 
gional Foreign  Policy  Conference,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  April  2,  1966) 

It  is  a  privilege  to  be  here  in  Atlanta.  The 
aim  of  these  regional  foreign  policy  confer- 
ences is  an  excellent  one.  embodying  a  basic 
democratic  idea — a  direct  discussion  of  pub- 
lic policy  between  interested  citizens  and 
those  charged  with  formulating  it. 

A  generation  or  two  ago  most  of  the  major 
problems  of  Government  could  be  understood 
by  almost  every  citizen.  Today,  even  many 
well-informed  people  do  not  feel  fully  com- 
petent to  Judge  many  public  issues.  Too 
many  persons  simply  shy  away  from  their 
consideration  altogether.  Let  the  expert,  the 
man  with  specialized  knowledge,  decide 
them.  Yet  these  decisions,  the  complex  no 
less  than  the  simple,  determine  the  future 
of  our  Nation. 

The  need  for  an  Informed,  educated  citi- 
zenry Is.  therefore,  greater  than  ever.  And 
as  the  Issues  grow  more  Intricate,  our  obliga- 
tion to  explain  and  discuss  them  becomes 
correspondingly  more  important. 

The  institution  I  want  to  talk  with  you 
about  today — the  United  Nations — Is  as  com- 
plex as  any  around — as  complex,  in  fact,  as 
the  117  widely  Varied  nations  comprising  It. 
We  Americans  are  pragmatic  in  our  ap- 
proach to  most  institutions.  We  pride  our- 
selves on  our  flexibUity  and  lack  of  dogma- 
tism. Yet  for  some  reason  our  view  of  the 
United  Nations  has  often  been  somewhat 
simplistic.  We  have  tended  to  forget  that 
the  United  Nations  must  inevitably  reflect 
the  great  diversity  of  views.  Interests,  and 
goals  of  the  members  represented  in  the 
world  body.  We  sometimes  forget  when  we 
do  not  always  get  our  way  that  the  United 
States  Is  not  the  only  country  developing 
the  scenario  In  world  affairs  today.  We  have 
at  times  asked  too  much  of  the  U.N.,  and  on 
other  occasions  have  expected  too  little. 

Polls  show  that  the  American  people 
strongly  support  the  U.N.:  80  percent  be- 
lieve the  U.N.  important  and  want  the  U.S. 
Government  to  'use  it  more."  Of  course, 
the  U.N.  Is  an  Important  Instrument  of  for- 
eign policy,  one  way  among  others  for  ad- 
vancing our  causes  and  for  cooperating  with 
other  countries  in  the  myriad  tasks  of  po- 
litical conciliation,  social  progress,  economic 
development,  and  technical  cooperation. 

But  we  must  avoid  extravagant  expecta- 
tions about  the  U.N.  Those  who  start  out 
by  seeing  the  U.N.  as  a  panacea  for  all  our 
Ills  often  end  In  disillusionment.  And  they 
sometimes  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  pes- 
simism— regarding  the  U.N.  merely  as  a 
decorative  feature  on  the  International  land- 
scape. For  example,  a  distinguished  corre- 
spondent, concerned  over  some  Irresponsible 
actions  by  some  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, recently  advised  his  readers  that 
"the  only  way  to  preserve  the  organization 
so  that  In  some  distant  future  it  may  play 
the  role  for  which  it  was  created  Is  to  spare 
It  as  much  as  possible."  A  few  weeks  later, 
another  distinguished  correspondent  for  a 


great  VS.  newspaper  entitled  an  article.  "The 
U.N.  Tries  Hard.  But—." 

Now,  I  have  been  engaged  in  wrestling  with 
the  sometimes  exhilarating  and  ,^ometimes 
frustrating  problems  that  have  faced  us  in 
the  U.N.  for  the  past  15  years.  I  try  not  to 
overexaggerate  but,  to  quote  a  friend  of 
mine,  I  try  not  to  underexaggerate  either. 
I  believe  the  beginning  of  wisdom  lies  in 
being  neither  a  p>essimlst  nor  an  optimist  but 
In  being  a  posslbillst.     I  am  a  posslblllst. 

In  fact.  I  would  venture  to  say  that  all 
practitioners  of  foreign  p>olicy  must  be  possi- 
bUists,  for  politics,  whether  In  our  own  legis- 
lature or  In  an  international  forum.  Is  the 
art  of  the  possible. 

How  does  a  posslblllst  approach  foreign 
pwllcy  problems  and,  more  specifically,  how 
does  he  operate  in  the  U.N.? 

First,  he  keeps  In  mind  the  real  options 
that  are  open  to  him.  He  Is  problem  ori- 
ented and  does  not  grasp  for  Utopian  solu- 
tions. 

In  the  words  of  Winston  Churchill:  "Do 
not  let  spacious  plans  for  a  new  world  divert 
your  energies  from  saving  what  is  left  of  the 
old." 

He  knows,  in  the  words  of  President  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt,  that  the  structure  of  world 
peace  "cannot  be  a  peace  of  large  nations  or 
of  small  nations  (but)  •  •  •  a  peace  which 
rests  on  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  whole 
world." 

He  knows  he  must  deal  with  factional  dis- 
putes In  Cyprus  and  disorder  In  the  Congo 
and  the  effect  of  the  price  of  cocoa  on 
Ghana's  future — not  about  some  amorphous 
scheme  for  world  order. 

He  knows  that  when  weighing  the  question 
of  Red  China's  admission  to  the  U.N.  or  rec- 
ognition that  not  only  is  our  view  relevant 
but  also  the  adversaries'  continued  Insistence 
that  the  Republic  of  China  be  eliminated  or 
cast  aside. 

He  is  concerned  with  how  to  recruit  ob- 
servers for  Kashmir,  as  well  as  how  to  achieve 
a  more  fundamental  and  lasting  political 
solution. 

Second,  he  adapts  to  changing  circum- 
stances. One  of  the  cliches  about  practi- 
tioners of  foreign  policy  Is  that  we  are  un- 
aware that  the  world  is  changing.  We  are 
either  asleep  like  Rip  van  Winkle  or  are 
romantically  playing  the  old  familiar  tunes 
from  our  boyhood.  I  assure  you  that  If  you 
sat  at  my  desk  In  Washington  for  1  day 
you  would  soon  be  disabused  of  this  cliche, 
in  dealing  with  U.N.  affairs  we  are  constantly 
aware  that  we  cannot  escape  the  dramatic 
changes  of  the  20  years  since  the  charter  was 
signed,  and  especially  the  changes  in  the 
composition  and  pressures  In  the  U  JJ.  during 
the  decade  of  the  sixties.  It  Is  a  common- 
place that  change  Is  taking  place  at  a  revolu- 
tionary and  ever-accelerating  pace.  The 
tough  assignment  is  to  know  how  to  design 
and  adapt  machinery  to  provide  for  peaceful 
change  while  preserving  the  underlying 
values — Justice,  economic,  and  eocIdI  ad- 
vancement, human  rights — for  which  the 
U.N.  was  created  and  to  which  our  foreign 
policy  18  devoted. 

Third,  a  posslblllst  does  not  start  out  with 
extravagant  expectations.  He  Is  not  dis- 
illusioned when  he  encounters  setbaclcs.  -He 
seeks  limited  goals.  He  Is  patient.  He 
keeps  probing  for  possibilities.  The  history 
of  our  efforts  to  achieve  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  Vietnam  problem  illustrates  this 
dramatically. 

The  task  of  the  United  Nations  has  been 
encumbered  almost  from  the  start  by  great - 
power  conflicts.  Its  efforts  to  promote  social 
progress  have  been  hampered  by  discord  and 
strife.  It  has  been  called  upon  to  keep  peace 
where  there  has  been  no  peace  In  the  hearts 
of  men.  It  has  been  buffeted  by  the  winds 
of  racism  and  nationalism  as  the  peoples  of 
colonial  lands  have  moved  to  rule  themselves 
in  freedom  and  to  assert  their  right  to  speak. 
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and    vote     as    equals    m    the    !oruni    of    the 
nations 

But  thro'sgh  It  all  the  UN.  has  survived 
and  continues  to  serve  the  cause  of  peace. 
That  the  United  Nations  has  come  this  far  Is 
a  tribute  to  the  vision  of  those  who  drew  the 
fuiindlng  plans,  a  testimonial  to  the  resil- 
iency and  relevance  of  the  charter  llseU. 
The  me;isure  o.'  the  importance  which  F^resl- 
de-.r  Johnson  attaches  to  the  U  N.  Is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  In 
oiir  history,  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  was 
asked  to  leave  the  bench  to  lead  us  in  the 
U  N  forum  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg  has 
dene  this  brilliantly 

CHANCE    IN     THE    V  N      ITSEl.r 

One  question  being  asked  is  where  1«  the 
U  N  golng^  This  issue  concerns  us  not  only 
because  of  the  present  flnancla!  and  oonstl- 
tutunal  dlfBoulues  the  UN  faces.  In  deeper 
perspective,  we  are  grappling  with  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  make  sure  that  the  U.N. 
structure  keeps  up  with  the  times.  For  In 
the  w  jrds  ol  L^jrd  Halifax  at  the  concluding 
session  of  the  San  Francisco  Conference:  "We 
ra;;:i  it  claim  that  cur  work  is  perfect  or  that 
we  have  created  an  unbreakable  guarantee  ol 
peace.  For  ours  is  no  enchanted  palace  to 
spring  Into  sight  at  once'  by  magic  touch  or 
hidden  power  But  we  have.  I  am  convinced, 
f.>rged  an  Instrument  by  which.  If  men  are 
ser.  'US  In  wanting  peace  and  are  ready  to 
make  sacrl.lces  fcr  it.  they  may  find  means 
to  win  It  " 

Changes  In  the  world  are  Inevitably  re- 
flected m  ch  inger.  In  the  U  N.  To  be  sure,  the 
U  N  must  be  representative  of  the  new  mem- 
bership, as  It  tried  to  do  by  enlarging  the 
Security  Council  and  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council. 

The  U.N  is  based  on  the  one-nation,  one- 
vote  principle  Of  the  present  117  members, 
nearly  half  did  not  exist  as  Independent 
states  when  the  U  N  w,is  formed  Of  the  67 
new  members  to  enter  the  organization  since 
1945.  34  are  African  states,  most  small  and 
with  limited  resources,  A  significant  shift 
In  relative  voting  strength  to  small  members 
has  occurred  In  most  important  U  N   organs. 

If  the  U  N  18  to  be  vital  and  viable.  It  must 
reflect  not  only  the  sovereign  equality  of 
states  but  the  realities  of  power  and  respon- 
slbiUtv  as  they  exist  In  the  real  world  today. 
For  If  It  does  not  do  so,  the  U,N,  will  .speak 
but  no  one  will  listen,  and  Its  findings  will 
lose  their  value. 

The  20th  General  Assembly  witnessed  sev- 
er.U  examples  of  excesses  by  the  majority,  In 
s"me  cases  overriding  the  charter  provision 
for  a  two-thirds  vote  on  a.n  impnrtAUt  ques- 
tion >n  iMues  affecting  peace  and  security. 
As  .Amb.issadcr  Goldberg  stated  at  the  cloee 
of  the  20th  Assemblv  Where  action  Is  taken 
by  the  Assembly  by  der'-'gatlon  of  the  charter 
re<:]u:reme:  ".^  for  a  two-thirds  vote  on  Im- 
portant questions  "that  action  Is  a  complete 
nullity  r.  is  null  and  void."  The  discrep- 
ancies between  voting  power  and  real  power 
will  not  be  solved  by  formal  abandonment  of 
the  one-nation,  one-vote  system.  The  chsu'- 
ter  on  this  subject  is  unlikely  to  be  changed. 
.^r.d  an  artreement  on  a  firmula  for  welght- 
Ir.g  v:-)tes  ;s  unlikely.  Rather,  Informal  Influ- 
ence, miru'l  ad!ustment  prix-edures,  compo- 
sition of  vihiT  I'op.s,  and  the  weight  of 
political  ir,  !  r;:,,!:--;  i!  contributions  should 
help  redr^'i^  -.'u-  o  iiaiice  Abive  all.  patience 
and  undars:  iiidii.g  will  be  required,  particu- 
larly by  the  advanced  countries  with  greater 
experience  In  international  affairs.  It  Is  our 
hjpe  that  all  members  will  see  that  In  the 
long  run  orderly  priKedures  will  serve  their 
interests  and  help  move  all  of  us  toward  a 
more  stable  world  order  in  which  the  rule  of 
law  prevails, 

A    HARD    I.OOK    AT    V  N     PROGRAMS    AND    BrOCETS 

We  have  also  been  taking  a  hard  look  at 
progrims  and  budgets  throughout  the  en- 
tire UN  system  We  supported  the  estab- 
lishment    if  a   Ofieral   Assemb;\    Committee 


to  review  budgetary  problems  In  the  U.N. 
system.  The  United  States  has  been  the 
noain  supporter  of  these  programs  in  the 
past,  and  we  can  expect  to  do  our  full  share 
in  the  future.  We  have  supported  UJ*.  pro- 
grams because  they  help  the  developing 
countries  to  help  themselves,  because  they 
sometimes  avoid  some  of  the  political  dif- 
ficulties which  are  Involved  In  bilateral  aid, 
they  help  share  the  burden,  and  they  provide 
a  worldwide  pool  of  technical  help  which 
Is  not  available  to  any  single  country.  But 
our  support  cannot  and  must  not  be  taken 
for  granted. 

We  realize  the  needs  are  great,  and  the 
develoalng  countries  understandably  want 
to  better  their  lot  today — not  In  the  dis- 
tant future. 

But  we  are  convinced  that  more  of  the 
needs  can  be  met  by  assuring  that  the  U.N. 
and  Its  family  of  agencies  are  operating  at 
maximum  efficiency,  that  sound  and  sys- 
tematic budgetary  procedures  are  followed. 
that  program  priorities  are  clearly  estab- 
lished, marginal  and  duplicative  activi- 
ties eliminated,  that  undue  Increases  In  staff 
are  avoided,  and  that  reasonable  and  not 
excessive  budget  target  levels  are  established. 

We  are  working  hard  to  this  end.  As 
President  Johnson  stated  In  a  memorandum 
of  March  15  to  the  Secretary  of  State  direct- 
ing him  to  undertake  certain  measures  to 
Improve  our  participation  In  international 
organizations:  "No  nation  has  been  a  greater 
supporter  of  the  United  Nations.  Its  special- 
ized agencies,  and  other  International  or- 
ganizailons  than  the  United  States  •  •  •. 
The  United  States  shall  continue  to  meet 
Its  fair  share  of  the  financial  requirements 
of  these  organizations.  If  we  are  to  be  a  con- 
structive Infiuence  In  helping  to  strengthen 
the  international  agencies  so  that  they  can 
meet  essential  new  needs,  we  must  apply  to 
them  the  same  rigorous  standards  of  pro- 
gram pertormance  and  budget  review  that 
we  do.  to  our  own  Federal  programs,"  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  and  I  have  Just  returned 
-  from  Geneva  where  we  met  with  the  other 
major  contributors  to  the  UN.  in  an  effort 
to  give  re^ty  to  this  directive. 

I         PKACKKECPINO 

We  consider  UJN.  peacekeeping  an  Impor- 
tant sectu-lty  option  In  UJS.  foreign  policy. 
The  U.N,  has  undertaken  some  dozen  peace- 
keeping operations — all  of  which  have  served 
the  national  Interests  of  the  United  States 
and  the  cause  of  peace.  We  would  like  to  see 
the  U.N.  capacity  to  keep  the  peace  strength- 
ened. A  UN.  Committee  of  33  Is  examining 
various  facets  of  this  problem — Including 
whether  new  arrangements  are  needed  re- 
garding authorization  of  peacekeeping  and 
their  management,  and  how  these  should 
be  financed  In  the  most  equitable  and  reli- 
able manner. 

However,  as  long  as  there  are  fimdamen- 
tal  differences  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
United  States  about  the  role  of  the  U.N.  In 
the  peacekeeping  field.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
make  real  progress  toward  a  more  reliable 
system  of  financing  or  authorizing  future 
peacekeeping    operations. 

The  SovleU  still  want  to  subject  all  fu- 
ture peacekeeping  operations  to  their  total 
veto.  We  favor  the  Security  Council  playing 
the  primary  role  provided  In  the  charter. 
But  subjecting  peacekeeping  operations  en- 
tirely to  the  Soviet  veto  Is  a  prescription  for 
future   total   paralysis. 

~>or  our  part,  we  will  support  desirable  fu- 
ture peacekeeping  operations.  We  recognize 
that  where  a  major  power  has  fundamental 
objections,  those  who  favor  a  particular 
peacekeeping  operation  may  have  to  carry 
a  heavier  financial  burden.  .We  recognize 
that  the  unwillingness  of  the  General  As- 
sembly to  apply  the  loss  of  vote  sanction 
against  those  who  refused  to  pay  their  peace- 
keeping assessments  has  weakened  the  prin- 
ciple of  collective   financing.     But  we  will 


continue  our  efforts  to  preserve  this  concept 
wherever  possible.  We  favor  the  broadest 
possible  sharing  of  the  burden  by  those  who 
support  U.N.  peacekeeping. 

A  system  based  essentially  on  a  volun- 
tary means  of  financing  Is  not  as  reliable  as 
we  would  like.  But  this  need  not  be  fatal 
if  the  preponderant  majority  of  Ukemlnded 
States  who  support  a  peacekeeping  opera- 
tion band  together  and  make  reiisonable 
contributions. 

This  ad  hoc  Improvised  system  Is  working 
today.  Blue  bereted  UN,  soldiers  or  observ- 
ers are  helping  to  keep  the  peace  In  Cyprus, 
In  Kashmir.  In  the  Middle  Eaat.  and  you  and 
I  as  a  result  can  sleep  more  restfvilly  tonight. 
This  is  the  U.N.  at  Its  beet. 
Let  me  close  with  this  thought. 
The  key  to  successful  U.S.  policy  In  the  UJ*. 
arena,  els  In  other  arenas  of  our  foreign 
policy,  lies  In  Joining  with  other  nations  In 
common  Institutions.  We  are  coming  to  see 
that  the  capacity  to  act  through  the  U.N.  and 
to  fxilfiU  the  purposes  of  the  charter  means 
building  the  Joint  executive  machinery  for 
that  end. 

Yet  In  the  last  analysis,  Macaulay  was 
right:  "It  Is  the  spirit  we  are  of,  not  the 
machinery  we  employ,  which  binds  us  to 
others." 

It  Is  the  spirit  and  vision  of  the  charter 
to  which  we  must  be  dedicated  If  we  are  to 
carry  out  what  President  Johnson  called  the 
assignment  of  the  century — the  pursuit  of 
peace. 

A  great  American  poet  said  that  America 
Is  promises.  We  are  dedicated  In  our  domes- 
tic society  to  narrowing  the  gap  between 
promise  and  performance  In  American  life. 
This  Is  now  equally  true  for  the  societies  be- 
yond our  shores.  The  charter  of  the  UJf.  is 
promises,  too.  It  Is  the  promise  of  collective 
measures  for  peace;  It  Is  the  promise  of  con- 
stant search  for  friendly  relations  among 
nations  based  on  respect  for  equal  rights  and 
self-determltiatlon;  It  is  the  promise  of  In- 
ternational cooperation  In  solving  Interna- 
tional problems  of  an  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  character;  and  It  Is  the  promise  of 
encouraging  respect  for  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all. 

It  Is  no  longer  otir  national  community 
alone,  but  a  whole  generation  of  mankind 
for  whom  these  promises  must  be  kept. 

They  must  be  kept  If  we  are  to  preserve 
this  planet — this  fragile  spaceship  we  share—, 
from  the  ever-brooding  threat  of  annihila- 
tion. 

They  must  be  kept  If  our  kind  of  world, 
the  world  of  free  choice,  of  diversity,  and  of 
the  truths  In  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence are  to  have  a  chance  to  prosper. 

Let  us  stretch  the  possibilities  In  the  char- 
ter. The  UJJ.  can  achieve  the  vision  In  the 
charter,  but  only  with  our  help.  The  U.N. 
needs  American  commitment  and  participa- 
tion and  leadership  If  It  Is  to  fulfill  the  great 
promises  of  the  charter. 


roAHO'S  SENATOR  JORDAN— A 
LEADER  IN  FOREST  ROAD  DEVEL- 
OPMENT 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President,  with  his 
usual  thoroughness  and  foresight,  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  has  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  the  necessity  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  fulfill  Its  obligations  as 
its  largest  landowner  in  several  of  our 
Western  States.  In  particular.  Senator 
Jordan  Is  urging  a  step-up  of  Federal 
funds  for  forest  access  roads. 

Senator  Joriian  began  his  work  on  this 
project  2  years  ago  by  urging  all  forest 
users  in  his  State  to  begin  work  on  needed 
forest  roads.    He  advised  it  would  not 
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be  enough  to  speak  in  generalities,  but 
that  specifics  were  needed  to  Identify 
access  roads  and  to  justify  increased  for- 
est road  funds  to  provide  access  to  new 
recreation,  grazing,  timber,  and  mining 
areas.  Forest  users  in  Idaho,  including 
sportsmen,  recreationists,  ranchers, 
miners  and  loggers,  responded  with  well- 
prepared  material  and  suggestions  on  the 
need  for  such  roads.  Caution  was  urged 
to  make  sure  that  the  roads  serve  as 
multipurpose  conservation  roads  and 
that  they  be  built  without  undue  damage 
to  streams  or  other  natural  or  esthetic 
values  of  the  forest  areas. 

Soon  other  members  of  Idaho's  con- 
gressional delegation,  together  with 
State  and  county  government  leaders, 
joined  with  Senator  Jordan  in  his  cause. 
As  a  result  I  understand  people  of  his 
State  are  now  prepared  to  offer  a  blue- 
print on  the  need  for  the  Federal  CJov- 
ernment.  the  largest  landowner  in  the 
State,  to  join  in  economic  and  cultural 
development  of  western  areas.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  others  will  join  with  Idaho  in 
this  crusade  begun  by  our  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Jordan. 

With  hearings  underway  this  week  in 
the  House  on  the  Federal  Highway  Act 
of  1966,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
Senator  Jordan's  responsible  program  of 
Federal  road  development.  When  hear- 
ings begin  in  the  Senate,  I  know  Senator 
Jordan's  amendment  to  increase  funds 
for  forest  road  development  will  receive 
careful  attention  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve.  Materials 
presented  by  individuals  from  his  State 
should  be  very  informative,  and  I  am 
certain  they  will  make  an  excellent  case 
following  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Jordan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  editorial  broadcast  by 
Dave  Ainsworth  over  his  station,  KSRA 
in  Salmon,  Idaho,  showing  how  this 
area — typical  of  Idaho — is  backing  Sen- 
ator Jordan's  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Seems  To  Me 

Good  afternoon,  friends,  this  must  be 
coincidence.  Just  a  year  ago,  AprU  4.  1966. 
to  be  exact,  we  were  Involved  In  a  lengthy 
discussion  of  the  new  management  plan 
for  the  Salmon  National  Forest.  The  an- 
nouncement revealed  that  under  the  Just 
completed  forest  Inventory  and  under  the 
new  Forest  Service  concept  of  "economic 
feasibility."  the  allowable  cut  for  timber 
operators  In  the  Salmon  River  area  had  been 
established  at  27,700.000  board  feet  per  year 
for  an  8-year  period,  with  a  revision  sched- 
uled after  8  years. 

It  was  also  revealed  at  that  time,  that 
sustained  yield  In  the  Salmon  National 
Forest  would  actually  support  an  annual 
cut  of  something  more  than  70  million  board 
feet  of  all  species,  but  that  more  than  40 
million  came  In  the  category  of  not  being 
"economically  feasible" — that  Is.  so  located 
that  It  could  not  be  harvested  at  a  profit 
to  the  timber  operator. 

The  plight  of  the  timber  Industry,  not 
only  here,  but  in  many  other  sections  of  the 
country  has  come  to  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  and  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago.  Idaho's  Republican  Senator  L«n  B.  Jor- 
dan, recognizing  this  fact,  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 


of  1066,  which  would  increase  the  funds  pro- 
posed for  forest  road  construction  for  fiscal 

1968  from  $85  mUUon  to  $170  million  and  for 

1969  from  $110  million  to  $170  million. 
Senator  Jordan  first  started  talklng^about 

the  subject  when  on  March  4,  he  presented 
a  memorial  from  the  Idaho  State  Legislature 
calling  for  speeded  up  construction  of  forest 
roads  and  trails.  In  that  presentation  Sen- 
ator Jordan  called  attention  to  the  program 
proposed  to  the  Congress  In  1962  by  the  late 
President  Kennedy — a  10-year  program  for 
roads  In  the  national  forests.  Jordan 
pointed  out  that  "unfortunately,  the  roads 
authorization  for  the  fiscal  years  1963  to  1967 
lag  behind  the  planned  program  by  $169 
mlUlon." 

He  went  on  to  say.  "With  a  continuing  rise 
In  construction  costs  It  is  conservatively  esti- 
mated that  at  the  current  rate  of  appropria- 
tions several  decades  will  pass  before  an 
adequate  transportation  system  can  be  built 
In  our  national  forests." 

He  also  said,  "An  expanded  system  of 
mainline,  multipurpose  conservation  roads 
would  enlarge  recreational  opportunities  ful- 
filling a  need  which  Is  difficult  to  measure  In 
dollars." 

On  March  29,  Senator  Jordan  Introduced 
In  the  Senate  his  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1966,  And  In  his 
speech  of  Introduction,  he  again  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  "An  adequate  trans- 
portation system,  is  the  key  to  full  multiple- 
use  management  of  our  national  forests." 
He  also  made  this  statement — and  truer 
words  were  never  spoken,  "New  forest  roads 
are  avenues  to  new  production,  new  em- 
ployment, new  tax  revenues,  new  conserva- 
tion applications  and  new  recreational 
opportunities," 

Following  the  Senator's  original  statement 
to  the  Congress,  and  at  his  request  for  further 
Information,  the  Salmon  River  area  timber 
Industries  prepared  a  comprehensive  look  at 
the  Salmon  National  Forest — Its  needs,  and 
the  needs  of  the  community  so  far  as  forest 
developments  are  concerned. 

Before  we  go  Into  It.  for  our  own  benefit 
and  for  the  benefit  of  many  not  acquainted 
with  our  local  situation.  It  might  be  well  to 
look  at  Lemhi  County  a  bit.  It's  not  par- 
ticularly amazing  that  few  people  In  the 
Middle  West  and  East  have  any  concept  of 
this  area.  All  too  often,  you  run  Into  people 
who  dont  even  know  where  Idaho  Is,  much 
less  where  Salmon  and  Lemhi  County  may  be. 

About  a  week  ago  I  was  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  a  meeting.  I  sat  at  a  table  with  peo- 
ple whom  I  considered  to  be  a  bit  above 
average  In  Intelligence  and  knowledge.  And 
yet.  the  first  question  was,  and  I  wasn't  sur- 
prised, Just  where  is  Salmon,  what  do  you  do 
out  there,  what  are  you  near?  And  they 
were  completely  astounded  at  some  of  the 
things  I  had  to  tell  them — for  Instance  that 
Lemhi  County  Is  larger  than  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  but  has  a  population  of  less 
than  6.000  pe<^le.  That  Lemhi  Is  more  than 
100  miles  long  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
That  there  Is  no  railroad  In  the  county.  That 
there  Is  a  Y  of  primary  road  starting  at  the 
Montana  line,  splitting  at  Salmon,  winding 
up  more  than  70  miles  south  of  Salmon  at 
the  Clark  County  line  and  better  than  40 
miles  south  of  Salmon  at  the  Custer  County 
line.  That  a  State  highway  patrolman  at 
the  south  end  of  his  district  up  In  the  Stan- 
ley Basin  at  the  Blaine  County  line  would 
have  to  travel  all  the  way  to  Salmon,  In 
canyon  road  most  of  the  way — about  130 
miles — then  head  southeast  out  of  Salmon 
on  28  almost  80  miles,  to  get  from  one  end  of 
his  patrol  area  to  the  other.  And,  for  the 
point  to  be  made  here  perhaps  most  Im- 
portant, that  about  90  percent  of  the  land 
In  the  county  Is  owned  by  the  National 
Government.  That's  right — about  90  per- 
cent of  Lemhi  County  Is  owned  by  the  Na- 
tional   Government,    administered    by    the 


Forest  Service  or  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, 

The  proposal  made  to  Senator  Jordan  Is 
not  a  plea  for  national  aid.  It  Is  not  a  peti- 
tion of  poverty.  It  is  not  a  request  for  a 
handout.  It  Is  a  simple  statement  of  fact, 
that  If  the  economy  of  the  Salmon  River 
Area  Is  to  develop  as  It  should  In  the  areas 
of  timber  production,  mining,  livestock  pro- 
duction and  recreation — and  that's  about 
all  that's  open  to  us — the  only  way  It  can  be 
done  Is  for  the  National  Government  to  de- 
velop the  areas  It  owns  In  the  county. 

We  must  admit  that  Lemhi  County  doesn't 
seem  to  have  reacted  to  the  national  boom 
we  hear  so  much  about.  But  that's  hardly 
the  question  here.  The  main  question  Is.  can 
Lemhi  County  even  continue  with  a  normal 
economic  growth  if  the  National  Government, 
the  largest  landowner  in  the  county,  and  of 
course  not  a  taxpayer,  sits  on  Its  hands  and 
does  nothing  about  the  development  of  Its 
property.  We  here  In  Lemhi  County  could 
have  millions  of  dollars  to  spend  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  county,  but  we  could  do 
nothing  about  It  because  the  lands  involved 
are  national  lands,  ind  only  natlonsJ  agen- 
cies can  build  the  roads  and  undertake  the 
basic  development  that  must  be  done. 

This  Is  not  critical  of  the  local  offices  of 
the  agencies  Involved.  They  have  done  as 
well  as  can  be  expected  with  the  funds  with 
which  they  have  been  provided.  But.  it's 
much  more  spectacular  for  the  National 
Government,  Congress,  and  the  administra- 
tion, to  spend  billions,  spelled  with  a  "B." 
for  the  economic  development  of  Ghana. 
Vietnam.  Laos,  and  so  many  more  than  It  Is 
to  spend  a  few  millions  (Bf)elled  with  an  "M") 
to  get  Lehml  County  and  a  few  rfther  similar 
areas  Inside  the  national  boundaries  off  the 
dead  center  at  which  many  of  them  seemed 
to  have  arrived. 

Lemhi  County  for  instance.  There  Is  no 
lack  of  desire  here  to  expand  the  timber 
Industry  but  unless  the  National  Govern- 
ment does  something  about  developing  roads 
to  make  more  timber  available — the  expan- 
sion isn't  possible.  There's  no  dearth  of  de- 
sire to  develop  a  great  tourist  and  recrea- 
tional Industry  but  until  more  of  the  forest 
Is  made  available  to  the  more  or  less  casual 
tourist  they're  not  going  to  come  here. 

There's  no  lack  of  Interest  In  the  vast  de- 
posits of  mineral  in  the  nearby  mountains. 
But  untU  they  are  accessible,  they  sit  In 
mountain  fastness. 

The  figures  provided  by  the  local  forest 
Industries  to  Senator  Jordan  are  most  Inter- 
esting. They  suggest  the  immediate  con- 
struction of  slightly  more  than  200  miles  of 
new  forest  access  roads,  and  the  hard  topping 
of  another  hundred  miles  of  road  already 
In  existence.  The  suggested  cost  of  this 
program,  and  spelled  with  an  "M" — Is  slight- 
ly more  than  $4  million. 

The  figures  sent  to  Senator  Jordan  In- 
cluded a  map  which  Indicates  the  specific 
areas  into  which  the  roads  'should  be  built, 
roads  which  would  open  to  the  timber  In- 
dustry an  area  containing  424  million  board 
feet  of  timber  not  now  considered  eco- 
nomically feasible  for  harvest.  It  would  be 
possible  to  Increase  the  allowable  cut  In  the 
Salmon  National  Forest  from  27.7  mUllon 
board  feet  annually  to  69  million  board  feet. 
It  Is  estimated  that  this  Increase  In  allowable 
cut  would  provide  an  additional  annual  418.- 
000  man-hours  of  labor,  which  on  the  basis 
of  average  wages  In  the  forest  and  at  the 
mills,  would  amount  to  an  Increase  of  around 
a  million  dollars  In  payroll. 

But  that's  only  the  beginning. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that  the  annual  loss 
and  destruction  of  merchantable  timber  from 
overage.  Insect  damage,  and  fire  loss  would 
probably  be  reduced  by  nearly  $2  million  per 
year. 

And  listen  to  some  of  the  other  plus  value* 
In  the  summarization. 
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Such  a  ne*-  road  system  would  open  up 
another  159  miles  of  streams  for  easy  access 
for  ftfiiiermen.  , 

The  new  roads  would  make  another  300.000 
acres  more  easily  available  to  hunters.  It 
would  provide  access  to  43  camp  and  picnic 
areas  which  could  be  developed.  It  would 
open  up  at  :ea.st  two  sites  particularly 
adaptable  to  resort  development.  It  would 
open  up  an  area  near  Salmon  which  has  been 
suggested  as  an  excellent  ski  development. 
It  would  provide  a  paved  scenic  loop  route 
of  approx. mutely  65  miles  which  would  be 
attractive  to  tourists  The  report  points  out 
that  the  total  tourist  visits  to  the  Salmon  Na- 
tional Fore.st  In  1965 — approximately  250.- 
000  were  mainly  concentrated  on  the  paved 
sections  of  highway 

The  road  development  would  provide  trans- 
portation routes  to  15  known  major  ore  de- 
ptffilts  with  estimated  potential  Jobs  for  1.050 
men.  with  the  possibility  of  many  more  In 
small  mining  operations  which  might  start 
up  as  a  re8i:lt   of  the  better  transportation. 

In  cattle  grazing,  the  additional  and  Im- 
proved roads  would  Improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  areas  allotted  for  1,100  cattle. 

And  the  new  roads  would  improve  the  abil- 
ity "f  the  Forest  Service  to  administer  and 
protect  the  entire  .Salmon  National  Forest. 

Lemhi  County  needs  this  kind  of  a  Job 
done  in  the  area.  And  it  Is  not  an  appeal 
for  aid  It  Is  simply  an  app>eal  to  National 
Government  to  take  a  good  look  at  its  respon- 
sibility in  the  economic  development  of  an 
area  which  can  only  occur  as  the  owner  of 
the  land— and  that  Is  the  Nation — under- 
takes to  do  Its  sh.nre  When  that  Is  done,  at 
least  some  of  the  economy  of  the  Salmon 
River  Area  will  be  a  long  way  on  the  road  to 
the  rapid  rise  that  Is  evident  In  the  rest  of 
the  Nation. 

And  that's  the  way  it  seems  to  me  today. 
Join  us  at  this  same  time  next  Sun- 
day when  we  will  have  some  more  ideas  to 
discuss  as  It  seems  to  me  This  Is  Dave 
Ainsworth.  wishing  you  a  very  good  after- 
ni-xsn  on  a  fine  Easter  Sunday  In  America's 
beauty  spot — the  Salmon  River  area. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  program  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Remasks  or  Senator  Ocohgx  McGovkrn  at 
THE  Dedication  or  the  Peancis  Case  Me- 
morial   Bridge,   Washington,   D.C,   April 
2b,  1966 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  FRANCIS  CASE 
N'EMORIAL  BRIDGE 

Mr  MrGOVERN  South  Dakotans 
gathered  this  morning.  Mr.  President. 
i^.ear  the  end  of  the  Washineton  Channel 
Bridge  on  Halns  Point  to  dedicate  that 
structure  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Sen- 
ator Francis  Case,  my  predeces.sor  in  the 
Senate.  Senator  Ca.se  made  great  con- 
tnbution.s  to  this  Nation  as  a  Congress- 
man, a  Senator,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
DLstriC  of  Columbia  Committee,  and  as 
ranking  member  for  ."jeveral  years  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee. 

The  dedication  this  morning  was  an 
impressive  ceremonial  attended  by  the 
Senators  gracious  widow,  his  daughter 
Jane,  his  brother  Leland,  and  his  sisters 
Mrs  Joyce  Wilson  and  Mrs  Carol  God- 
dard  of  Hot  Springs,  S  Dak.,  and  Mrs. 
Esther  Sunderman  of  Le  Sueur.  Minn., 
as  well  as  such  old  family  friends  as  Mr. 
and  Mrs    Harold  Dudley. 

The  dedication  was  arranged  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  compliance  with  Public  Law  89- 
203,  approved  September  25.  1965 — a 
resolution  which  I  first  introduced  in  the 
Senate  In   19)3 

I  ask  unanimous  coiisent  that  a  copy 
of  my  dedicator.'  remarks  and  the  pro- 
gram be  printed  at  this  point  m  the 
Recor.'), 


Lilies  and  gentlemen,  we  meet  In  our 
Nation's  Capital  today  In  the  shadow  of  the 
Nation's  most  meaningful  shrines — the 
Washington  Monument,  and  the  Lincoln,  and 
Jefferson  Memorials — to  honor  a  distin- 
guished American  and  South  Dakotan  the 
late,  beloved  Francis  Case. 

Francis  Case  was  a  South  Dakotan,  a  news- 
paperman, a  rancher,  a  Congressman,  a  U.S. 
Senator,  an  American  patriot — but  most  im- 
portant of  all,  he  was  a  good  man.  He  was 
a  man  of  quick  Intelligence,  a  man  of  public 
spirit  and  he  was  a  man  with  that  rarest  of 
qualities — absolute   personal   integrity. 

Another  distinguished  American,  the  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  IkO.  Senate.  Everett 
DiKKSEN,  once  sal«r^f  Francis  Case:  "He  was 
a  hewer  of  wSM  and  a  carrier  of  water."  I 
have  always  thought  this  was  a  particularly 
appropriate  description  of  the  man  who 
quietly  did  so  much  for  our  country  in  the 
fields  of  water  resources,  highway  construc- 
tion, and  conservation. 

South  Dakotans  know  of  the  admirable 
work  which  Francis  Case  did  in  the  wise  de- 
velopment of  the  Missouri  River  and  our 
State's  water  resources. 

He  was  a  pioneer  In  the  promising  new  field 
of  weather  modlflcatlon.  I  owe  my  own 
original  interest  in  this  important  field  to 
Senator  Case — a  field  in  which  he  began 
work  15  years  ago. 

Although  members  of  different  political 
parties.  Senator  Case  and  I  had  much  In 
common.  We  both  grew  up  in  Methodist 
parsonages.  We  both  did  our  undergraduate 
college  work  at  Dakota  Wesleyan  tJniverslty 
in  Mitchell.  S.  Dak.  And  we  both  did  grad- 
uate work  at  Northwestern  University. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1962,  Francis 
Case  had  completed  nearly  26  years  of  service 
In  South  Dakota  in  the  U.S.  Congress — at 
that  time  the  longest  congressional  service 
ever  achieved  by  a  South  Dakotan.  Since 
then.  Senator  Mundt  has  set  a  new  record  In 
compiling  the  greatest  congressional  seniority 
of  any  South  Dakotan — nearly  28  years. 
Knowing  that  a  sparsely  populated  State 
such  as  South  Dakota  has  the  same  strength 
In  the  U.S.  Senate  as  large  States  such  as 
New  York  or  California,  Senator  Case  used 
his  valuable  seniority  wisely  and  untiringly 
on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  his  South  Dakota  constituents. 
He  was  admired  by  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  with  whom  he  worked  in  the 
Congress. 

As  the  author  of  the  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Congress  which  provided  for  the  designation 
of  this  important  Washington  Channel 
Bridge  as  the  F*rancl8  Case  Memorial  Bridge, 
I  am  esp>eclally  pleased  by  today's  ceremony. 
I  first  offered  this  legislation  in  1963  and  it 
was  signed  into  law  by  President  Johnson  on 
September  25  of  last  year.  Its  enactment  was 
due  In  large  part  to  the  efforts  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  South  Dakota  congressional 
delegation. 

It  is  fitting  that  Francis  Case  should  be 
honored  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  may 
truly  be  said  that  he  had  two  constituencies: 
South  Dakota  and  the  Nation's  Capital.  Dur- 
ing his  many  years  In  the  Congress  our  late 
colleagui!  worked  unstlntlngly  on  behalf  of 
Washington  and  Its  residents.  To  quote  from 
the  Joint  congressional  resolution,  he  was 
"•  •  •  one  of  the  District's  most  dedicated 
and  resourceful  friends  •  •  •  and  helped 
fashion  firm  policies  that  will  guide  the  Dis- 
trict for  decades." 


One  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  who 
has  also  given  unselfishly  of  himself  on  be- 
half of  our  Nation's  Capital  and  its  resi- 
dents— Senator  Morse — said  in  a  memorial 
address:  ■••  •  •  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  s 
better  city  in  which  to  live  because  Francis 
Case  lived." 

During  seven  terms  in  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, he  was  one  of  the  original  archi- 
tects of  the  23d  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  gave  the  residents  of  the  District 
of  Colimibia  the  right  to  vote  in  1964  for  the 
first  time  for  President  and  Vice  -president. 

For  many  years  our  lat«  friend  cHhmpioned 
the  cause  of  self-government  for  those  living 
in  the  District.  If  that  dream  becomes  a 
reality,  it  will  serve  as  yet  another  memorial 
to  this  distinguished  South  Dakotan. 

FVancis  was  the  two  terms  a  constructive 
and  diligent  Senator  who  performed  his 
duties  as  a  U.S.  Senator  with  great  zeal.  He 
was  known  as  a  legislative  craftsman  of 
unique  skill.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
District  of  Columbia  Committee,  he  spon- 
sored many  measures  for  Improvements  In 
our  Capital  City.  He  Joined  the  committee 
originally  In  1951,  served  as  chairman  In 
1953-54,  and  returned  voluntarily  to  the 
committee  in  1959  and  1960. 

One  of  the  Senator's  significant  contri- 
butions was  his  leadership  in  the  enactment 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  public  works  pro- 
gram of  1954,  bringing  about  a  major  ex- 
pansion of  highway  and  bridge  construction. 
He  paralleled  this  work  for  the  District  with 
his  efforts  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  to  bring  about  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Aid  to  Highways  Act  of 
1962,  which  made  possible  this  magnificent 
bridge  across  the  Potomac,  located  as  It  Is  on 
Interstate  95  as  It  enters  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Francis  Case  was  a  strong  advocate  of  eco- 
•nomlc  development  throughout  the  Nation. 
In  addition  to  highways,  he  pushed  for  a  bet- 
ter Inland  waterway  system  and  improved 
western  reclamation  efforts.  He  was  an  un- 
tiring student  of  the  measures  before  his 
committees,  sincere  and  mode^  about  the 
contributions  he  made  to  District,  regional, 
State,  and  National  advancement. 

The  gracious  widow  of  Senator  Case  who  is 
here  today,  pointed  out  to  me  how  uniquely 
appropriate  it  is  to  name  this  bridge  over  the 
Potomac  In  honor  of  his  memory.  For  this 
bridge  links  the  city  to  which  he  contributed 
so  much  with  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
that  he  aided  so  significantly. 

I  can  think  of  no  finer  memorial  for  this 
distinguished  Senator  than  this  key  link  in 
our  national  transportation  system,  crossing 
navigable  waters,  and  lying  within  the  traf- 
fic pattern  of  Washington  National  Airport- 
all  parts  of  the  transportation  system  which 
bind  our  Nation  together  and  to  which  my 
distinguished  predecessor  dedicated  so  much 
of  his  energy  and  abilities. 

It  Is.  therefore,  a  high  honor  for  me  now 
to  dedicate  this  magnificent  bridge  as  the 
Francis  Case  Memorial  Bridge. 


Dedication  Ceremonies  of  the  Francis  Casi 
Memorial  Bridge 

(Sponsored  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  De- 
partment of  Highways  and  Traffic,  District 
of  Columbia,  April  20,  1966) 

program 

Master  of  ceremonies:  Brig.  Gen.  C  M. 
Duke.  Engineer  Commissioner.  District  of 
Columbia. 

Music  by  the  U.S.  Army  Band,  Lt.  Col. 
Samuel  Loboda,  leader  and  commanding 
officer. 

Armed  Forces  Joint  color  team. 

National  anthem.  p 
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Invocation:  The  Reverend  Dr.  Edward  G. 

Latch,  minister.  MWropoUtan  Memorial,  the 
National  Methodls<|  Church. 

Greeting  by  master  of  ceremonies. 

Introduction  of  distinguished  guests. 

Remarks : 

The  Honorable  E.  Y.  Berry,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  (South  Dakota) . 

The  Honorable  Benjamin  Reitix,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  (South  Dakota) . 

Address:  The  Honorable  Karl  E.  Mundt, 
0.S.  Senate,  South  Dakota. 

Musical  selections:  U.S.  Army  band, 
Sp.  Michael  Ryan,  vocalist. 

Dedicatory  address:  The  Honorable  George 
McGovERN,  U.S.  Senate,  South  Dakota. 

Unveiling  of  plaque. 

Consulting  engineer:  Sverdrup  &  Parcel, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Contractors:    Blount    Bros.    Construction 
Co.,  John  P.  Casey  Co.,  Curtln  &  Johnson, 
Inc.,  Diamond  Construction  Co. 
Project  notes 

Tlie  Francis  Case  Memorial  Bridge,  a  part 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  System,  crosses  the 
Washington  Channel  in  the  vicinity  of 
Maine  Avenue  and  East  Potomac  Park.  It 
carries  Virginia  traffic  to  and  from  the  Dis- 
trict via  the  Potomac  River  Bridges  at  14th 
Street.  The  bridge,  1,312  feet  long,  is  6  lanes 
wide  and  supported  on  39  piers  and  4  abut- 
ments. It  provides  a  connection  to  the  12th 
Street  Expressway  and  to  the  Southwest 
Freeway.  Motorists  using  this  structure  are 
afforded  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Thomas 
Jefferson  Memorial  and  the  skyline  of  the 
Southwest  section  of  the  city,  with  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  in  the  background. 

Construction  began  on  July  6,  1959,  and 
the  bridge  was  completed  on  July  31,  1962. 
This  facility,  costing  $9.2  million,  was  con- 
ceived and  built  by  the  Department  of 
Highways  and  Traffic,  District  of  Columbia, 
in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads. 

Public  Law  89-203,  approved  September 
25,  1965.  officially  named  this  bridge  In 
honor  of  the  late  Senator  Francis  Case  of 
South  Dakota  In  recognition  of  his  long  and 
distinguished  career  In  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 
for  his  remarkable  dedication  to  duty  that 
helped  bring  about  major  highway  and 
bridge  construction  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


VIETNAMESE  PRIESTS  CALL  FOR 
PEACE 

f  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  amidst 
Vietnam's  political  confusion  it  is  per- 
haps impossible  to  say  that  the  Viet- 
namese people  are  of  any  one  mind,  but 
there  can  be  no  denying  the  widespread 
yearning  for  peace.  A  letter  from  11 
Vietnamese  Catholic  priests,  published 
in  the  April  1  Commonweal,  is  witness 
to  this  fact. 

The  priests  wrote: 

In  their  march  toward  victory  by  force  of 
arms,  both  the  north  and  the  south  are  pro- 
gressively giving  up  more  and  more  of  our 
country's  autonomy,  thereby  leading  the 
Vietnamese  problem  Into  more  and  more  of 
an  impasse,  where  Its  solution  Is  no  longer 
the  free  decision  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

In  these  time  when  peace  seems  so  far 
ofif,  it  is  still  worthwhile  to  remember  how 
this  yearning  for  peace  leaps  ideological 
barriers.  It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I 
draw  attention  to  this  letter  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  open  let- 
ter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Stop   the   Killing — An   Open   Lettek   From 
11  Vietnamese  Priests 

(Note. — This  appeal  to  end  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam is  translated  from  the  French.  It  ap- 
peared in  the  February  2,  1966,  issue  of  In- 
formations  CathoUques  Internationales.) 

Confronted  by  the  present  situation  in 
our  country,  and  following  upon  the  in- 
creasingly virgent  appeals  of  Pope  Paul  VI, 
we  Catholic  priests,  motivated  by  neither 
political  nor  religious  partisanship,  desire 
to  express  the  profound  anguish  of  men  who 
refuse  to  betray  their  fellow-men,  of  Viet- 
namese who  share  the  stifferings  of  their 
compatriots  as  well  as  the  anguish  of  serv- 
ants of  Jesus  Christ,  Who  died  to  bring  to 
all  men  love  and  salvation. 

The  blood  of  men  has  already  fiowed  too 
abundantly  over  this  Vietnamese  land;  this 
fratricidal  war  is  in  a  paroxysm  of  Its  cruelty. 

In  their  march  toward  victory  by  force 
of  arms,  both  the  north  and  south  are 
progressively  giving  up  more  and  more  of  our 
country's  autonomy,  thereby  leading  the 
Vietnamese  problem  Into  more  and  more  of 
an  Impasse,  where  Its  solution  Is  no  longer 
the  free  decision  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

The  disorder  created  by  the  war,  the  pres- 
ence of  foreign  soldiers,  forces  upon  the 
masses  of  people  economic,  social  and  moral 
conditions  which  are  an  affront  to  human 
dignity. 

With  all  men  of  good  will,  we  wish  to  be 
mindful  of  man's  sacred  destiny,  his  dignity, 
his  right  to  freedom,  and  the  fraternity  of 
each  and  every  cne  of  these  men,  our  broth- 
ers, who  In  the  north  as  In  the  south  are  to- 
day victims  of  the  ravages  of  bombardment, 
the  oppression  of  ideologies,  misery,  suffer- 
ing, the  degrading  corruption  of  money,  di- 
vided and  torn  by  prejudice,  self-interest 
and  politics. 

In  the  name  of  these  men,  we  wish  to  pro- 
claim from  the  housetops  the  aspirations  of 
all  those  who  suffer  so  much  and  who  hardly 
have  a  voice  anymore :  we  seek  peace  through 
the  freedom  of  the  human  person  and  the 
Justice  of  society,  for  the  well-being  of  all. 

We  cannot  tolerate  this  absurd  drama  of 
brothers  of  the  same  country,  sharing  the 
same  sincere  love  for  their  country  and  their 
pyeople,  the  same  determination  to  dedicate 
themselves  to  a  great  cause,  the  same  thirst 
for  peace,  attacking  and  killing  each  other 
In  hatred. 

We  cannot  accept  the  fact  that  the  objec- 
tive of  unifying  the  country,  or  of  building 
some  better  future,  can  serve  as  a  pretext  for 
continuing  this  fratricidal  war. 

That  Is  why  we  urgently  Implore  the  au- 
thorities of  the  north  and  south  to  take  all 
appropriate  steps  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end 
immediately. 

Let  them  not  wait  for  some  sort  of  guar- 
antee before  deciding  In  all  sincerity  to 
respect  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  Vietnamese 
of  the  north  and  south  and  the  brotherhood 
that  binds  them  together. 

Let  these  authorities  renounce  the  claim 
that  they  seek  through  armed  victory  a  guar- 
antee for  negotiations  and  the  ending  of 
hostilities — let  them  also  renounce  their  am- 
bitions of  Implanting  or  suppressing  ideol- 
ogies through  subversion  and  bombardment, 
for  that  can  only  lead  to  genocide  and  pro- 
long the  tragedy  of  underdevelopment  and 
the  country's  alienation. 

May  the  authorities  on  both  sides  under- 
take negotiations  in  Justice  and  honesty  to 
arrive  at  peace,  for  only  genuine  peace  will 
enable  them  both  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  creation  of  the  material  and  moral  con- 
ditions necessary  for  the  Vietnamese  people's 
free  and  democratic  choice  of  their  future. 


May  the  great  powers  respect  the  autonomy 
and  self-determination  of  the  people  and  not 
contribute  to  making  the  war  In  Vietnam 
more  and  more  murderous,  creating  In  this 
way  such  an  impasse  that  the  only  outcome 
can  be  a  world  war. 

Since  effectively  the  north  and  the  south, 
as  well  as  the  great  pwwers  that  support  them, 
have  demonstrated  that  they  cannot  by 
themselves  bring  the  war  to  an  end  through 
the  Illusory  attempt  to  obtain  victory  for 
one  side  and  capitulation  by  the  other,  vir- 
tually the  only  way  that  leads  to  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  to  negotiations  and  to 
peace  (which  would  at  least  stop  the  shed- 
ding of  more  blood)  Is  to  acknowledge  both 
the  mediation  and  arbitration  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  have  recourse  to,  and  to  collabo- 
rate sincerely  with,  that  organization. 

With  all  our  hearts  we  Invite  men  of  good 
will  of  both  the  north  and  the  south  to  sur- 
mount every  form  of  oppression,  and  to  ex- 
press openly  and  bravely  the  will  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  for  peace.  By  such  ac- 
tion the  responsible  authorities  can  no  long- 
er pretend  to  Ignore  that  will  or  to  enjoy 
clear  consciences,  not  until  they  have  en- 
gaged In  negotiations  toward  peace  and  uti- 
lized every  means  of  negotiation,  not  until 
they  have  seized  every  occasion  for  doing  so. 
But  peace  can  come  and  he  maintained 
only  insofar  as  the  Vietnamese  masses  be- 
come aware  of  the  peril  that  threatens  both 
man  and  country,  and  the  weJf-belng  of  the 
community  and  the  survival' of  the  people 
are  set  above  the  Interests  of  Individuals 
and  groups. 

The  survival  of  the  country,  the  interests 
of  the  people  and  of  peace  Itself,  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  the  diversities  of  ideologies 
and  of  beliefs.  On  the  contrary,  truly  to  be 
feared  are  those  who.  In  the  name  of  one 
side  or  the  other,  go  so  far  as  to  no  longer 
respect  free  choice  and  Its  exercise  on  the 
part  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Also  to  be 
feared  are  those  who  In  actuality  have  no 
other  Ideology  or  religion  than  themselves, 
their  money,  their  passions,  and  their  own 
interests. 

The  moment  has  come  to  mobilize  all  that 
remains  of  the  faith  and  spiritual  energy  of 
the  people — not  to  Intensify  hatred  but  to 
extinguish  so  many  discords,  so  much  Jeal- 
ously, to  restore  the  bonds  of  unity  which, 
from  this  moment,  befcsre  it  Is  too  late,  will 
permit  the  imparting  from  all  hearts,  all 
families,  all  groups  to  the  structures  of  so- 
ciety: truth.  Justice,  liberty,  and  love  as  solid 
foundations  for  authentic  peace  and  happi- 
ness. In  this  experience,  little  by  little,  man 
will  no  longer  need  to  oppose  his  brother 
for  the  right  to  subsist  and  to  think,  etc., 
but  all  in  common  will  put  forth  their  ef- 
forts to  exploit  the  resources  of  nature, 
sharing  equitably  the  conditions  and  means 
of  material  and  spiritual  progress  necessary 
for  personal  and  community  achievement. 

Up  to  th.ls  point,  we  have  been  echoing  In 
the  name  of  man  the  voices  of  those  who  are 
about  to  have  voices  no  longer.  In  conclud- 
ing. It  is  also  in  the  name  of  man  that  we 
speak  out  for  those  who  have  decided  not  to 
be  subjugated  in  misery,  for  those  who  do 
not  accept  defeatism,  for  those  who  demand 
victory  but  not  victory  through  arms  and 
through  exploitation  and  hatred,  a  victory 
in  which  men  continue  to  suppress  men  and 
men  continue  to  be  held  inferior  to  other 
men.  We  demand  a  victory  of  truth.  Jus- 
tice, liberty,  and  love,  the  unique  victory 
which  can  bring  peace  for  the  true  honor 
of  man. 

Do  Xuan  Que.  Nguyen  Noc  Lan.  Tran  Viet 

Tho.  Truong  Dlnh  Hoa.  Vu  Van  Thlen. 

Ho  Dlnh,  Nguyen  Thank   Cao,   Truong 

Ba  Can,  Hoang  Kim.  Dinh  Khac  Tleu, 

Huyen  The  My. 
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THE  F-5  FREEDOM  FIGHTEIt 

Mr,  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  issue  of  Popular  Science  month- 
ly contains  a  well  documented  story  on 
the  F-5  Freedom  FiKhter,  liigh- perform- 
ance, low-cost  jet  airplane  evaluated  in 
Vietnam  combat  by  the  US  Air  Force 
and  now  permanently  assigned  in  South 
Vietnam  tJ3  fly  strike  missions  against 
the  Vletcong 

I  feel  the  article  points  out  many  im- 
portant facts  about  thi.s  versatile  new- 
airplane  that  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  all  Members  of  Congress 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Ou£  Bantam  Huphrsonic  Jet — Neulected  by 

THi    Aia    Force    for    Years,    the    Rrcc.ED 

Freedom  Fichtes  Has  Finally  Gotten  Its 

Chance  at  Combat 

;  By  Herbert  O,  Johaasen  i 

Our  newest  tactical  guerriUa  warfare 
weap<jn  !s  a  pint-size,  supersonic,  twin-Jet 
flghter-bonaber  that  was  born  more  than  10 
years  ago-- and  prophetically  named  the 
Freedom  Fighter 

It's  the  Northrop  P-5 — a  tough  little 
scrapper  with  extraordinary  combat  per- 
formance high  rate  of  climb,  quick  accel- 
eration to  supersonic  speed,  extreme  ma- 
neuverability at  altitudes  to  40  000  feet,  and 
bantam  weight.  The  basic  reason  for  this 
prowess  Is  its  twin  powerplants — GE  J -85 
turbojets.  Each  produces  4.080  pounds  of 
thrust,  yet  weighs  only  585  pounds — a  pro- 
digious thrust-to-welght   ratio  of  7  to  1. 

[jow  m  weight,  high  m  performance,  the 
Freedom  Fighter  Is  also  low  In  cost.  The 
F-105  Thunderchlef,  for  Instance,  costs 
•  2.067.000  The  F  5  Is  off  the  shelf  at 
$669,175  On  electronic  equipment,  the  dif- 
ference la  even  more  amazUig,  On  the 
F  105,  :t  c'.sts  $233,143,  on  the  Freedom 
Fighter    mly  $12,000 

The  F-5  was  designed  as  a  supersonic  tac- 
tical aircraft  to  replace  obsolescent  F-84'8 
and  F-86's  In  the  aerial  arsenals  of  selected 
allied  countries  under  our  military  aaalst- 
an-e  program;  nine  nations  are  getting 
them 

In  the  United  States,  however,  the  F-5 
was  considered  an  underdJg  We  already 
had  in  Vietn;im  such  supersophlstlcated 
fighter- bombers  as  the  multl-mnilon-doUar 
F-105  Thunderchlef.  the  F104  Starflghter, 
the  F   100  .Super  Sabrejet,  the  F  4  Phantom. 

THE    CNDERDOC    HAS   TTS   DAY 

While  scorning  the  F-5  for  combat,  the  Air 
Force  did  order  tandem  verslon.s  as  super- 
sonic trainers  More  than  800  of  these  T-38 
Talons  have  trained  thousands  of  pilots  ui 
fly  m  a  combat-plane  environment.  This 
kept  the  F-5  design  alive  More  Important.  It 
irxjned  out  the  mechanical,  electronic,  and 
maintenance  bugs  that  plague  moet  new 
planes  when   they  first  go  into  combat. 

Then,  about  a  year  ago.  the  Air  Force 
decided  to  try  out  the  F-5  in  Vietnam  and 
organized  a  squadron  of  12  planes  to  train 
for  combat  at  Williams  Air  Force  Base.  Ariz. 

Pr'j-:cl  of  'he  small  size  of  their  planes,  they 
named  their  squadron  the  Skosh!  Tigers-— 
Skoshl  13  the  ph,:)netlc  spelling  of  the  Jap- 
anese word   ■suk.jshl,"  meaning  •'little." 

In  October  of  last  year,  the  Shoshl  squad- 
ron took  otT  for  con-ibiit  Although  they  have 
a  range  of  only  about  1.500  miles,  the' pilots 
flew  their  F  o's  to  their  destination  target, 
8.500  miles  away,  stripping  at  Haw:in  and 
Ouam.  They  were  accompanied  by  KG- 135 
Jet  tankers— and  en  route  each  plane  took 
more  than  a  dozen  gulpe  of  fuel  from  the 
mother  planee. 


Within  6  hours  after  touchdown  at  Blen 
Hoa  Air  Base,  near  Salgoa,  on  October  23.  two 
P-6'8  were  off  on  a  combat  mlMlon.  They 
bombed  and  strafed  suspected  battalion-size 
Vletcong  Jungle  concentrations.  Since  then, 
they  have  run  up  an  Impressive  record  of 
hundreds  of  "missions  accomplished." 

"When  we  parlced  our  P-6's  alongside  some 
of  their  bigger  brothers  at  Blen  Hoa,"  said 
one  Skoshl  pilot,  "they  looked  like  toys.  We 
ground  maneuvered  like  Volkswagens." 

The  P-6'8  built-in  ease  of  maintenance  al- 
ready has  proved  a  boon  In  Its  trial  opera- 
tions. "Aside  from  Its  versatility,"  says  Col. 
EM  ward  Johnson,  head  of  a  team  of  experts 
that  is  evaluating  the  trim  little  flghter's 
combat  performance,  "what  the  airmen  like 
most  about  the  plane  la  its  simplicity. 

"That's  the  beauty  of  It.  The  P-fi  Is  so 
simply  constructed  that  it  takes  50  percent 
less  maintenance  than  some  of  the  big  Jet 
flghter-bombers.  Two  men  can  lift  off  the 
tall.  Three  men  have  removed  an  engine  In 
20  minutes." 

KEEPING   REPAIBS  AT  GRO0ND  LXVKI. 

This  ease  of  maintenance  is  due  largely  to 
Northrop  design  foresight.  Parts  needing  fre- 
quent replacement  or  repair  were  put  low  to 
the  ground  and  made  readily  available 
through  access  doors. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  P-5  has  as  an 
antiguerrlUa  air  weapon  la  that  it  can  really 
give  ground  support  to  troops  by  following 
them  into  combat.  It  needs  no  prepared 
runways — it  can  take  off  from  sod  fields  In 
forward  areas 

Por  their  combat  missions  in  Vietnam,  the 
F-5'8  were  camouflaged — painted  a  mottled 
green  and  brown  on  the  top  and  sides,  a  pale 
blue  on  the  bottom.  This  Is  to  blend  In  with 
the  Jungle  when  seen  from  above  by  enemy 
aircraft,  with  the  sky  when  flying  low  and 
vulnerable  to  ground  flre. 

In  aerial  combat,  the  1,000-mlle-an-hour 
P-5  is  able  to  outfight  aircraft  of  greater 
speed.  That  Is  what  Its  pilots  proudly  say 
they  learned  during  their  training  at  Wil- 
liams Air  Perce  Base,  prior  to  being  shipped 
to  Vietnam  to  prove  It. 

LOADED   roa  BEAB 

The  fighting  package  of  the  F-6  la  alao 
outstanding  for  a  midget  that  weighs  only 
12.000  pounds  In  Its  "bare  feet."  In  addition 
to  two  20-mllUmeter  rapid-firing  cannons  In 
the  nose  (and  their  ammo),  the  Freedom 
Fighter  can  carry  6,200  pounds  of  armament 
externally,  slung  under  its  belly  and  wmgs. 
In  various  combinations  It  can  mount:  su- 
personic ald-to-alr  missiles,  air-to-ground 
rockets,  anti-radar  missiles,  general-purpose 
bombs,  and  phosphorous  and  napalm  Incen- 
diaries. 

Por  extra  range,  fuel-tip  tanks  can  be 
carried,  although  this  naturally  cuts  down 
the  armament  load.  Por  aerial  reconnais- 
sance, the  P-5  can  be  fitted  with  a  camera 
nose — at  the  factory  or  in  combat  areas — 
with  a  kit  that  replaces  the  nose  cone. 

Still  another  advantage  of  the  tactical 
Freedom  Fighter  Is  its  exceptional  single- 
engine  performance.  If  an  P-5  pilot  runs 
low  on  fuel  while  be  is  still  needed  to  hang 
around  in  support  of  ground  troops,  he  sim- 
ply shuts  off  one  engine  and  extends  his  loiter 
time. 

F-5  men  readily  admit  that  It  Is  unsophis- 
ticated. It  does  not  have  the  capability  of 
blind  radar  l>ombing.  It  does  not  have  the 
all-weather  capability  provided  by  the  radar 
equipment  of  its  big  brothers.  It  has  a  sim- 
ple gunsight  Instead  of  a  complex  electronic 
one. 

Fully  armed  and  fueled,  takeoff  weight  of 
the  F-5  Is  about  20,000  pounds;  of  the  F-106, 
more  than  50,000  pounds.  This.  In  guerrilla 
warfare,  means  the  difference  between  long, 
paved  runways  and  sod-fleld  operation  In 
forward  areas. 


THX   CHALLENGE 

The  question  la,  can  the  P-5  do  cloee-ln- 
support  and  air-fighting  jobs  as  well,  or  bet- 
ter, in  Jungle  warfare,  than  its  bigger,  coet- 
lier,  more  complex  brothers?  The  answer  will 
come  when  the  P-5'8  have  completed  their 
combat  trial  in  Vietnam,  and  the  evaluation 
team  of  experts  reports  to  the  Department 
of  Defense. 


THE   PARTICIPATION   SALES  ACT 
OF  1966 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  just  received  along  with  a  message 
from  the  President  the  Participation 
Sales  Act  of  1966.  This  proposed  legis- 
lation would  authorize  the  head  of  any 
executive  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  to  set 
aside  a  part  of  all  of  any  financial  assets 
held  by  him,  subject  them  to  a  trust  or 
trusts,  and  to  guarantee  to  the  trustee 
timely  payment  of  principal  and  interest 
on  the  Eissets  so  set  aside. 

Under  the  trust  instrument,  FNMA 
would  act  as  tru.<;tee  and  the  title  to  the 
obligations  would  be  deemed  to  have 
passed  to  FNMA  in  trust.  FT'iMA  would 
have  authority  to  issue  participation  cer- 
tificates based  on  these  obligations  for 
sale  on  the  private  money  market. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  of  the  bill 
gives  a  blank  check  to  the  Treasury  to 
pick  up  the  deficiencies  that  may  occur 
in  the  pajinent  on  the  obligatApns.  In- 
definite appropriations  would  oe  estab- 
lished on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  in 
the  amounts  necessary  to  enable  the 
executive  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  to  effect 
timely  payment  to  the  FNMA  of  any 
InsufBclencies  on  account  of  outstand- 
ing participations. 

Just  over  a  month  ago,  the  subject  of 
discussion  in  this  Chamber  was  a  bill  to 
permit  the  sale  of  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration loan  participation  certifi- 
cates through  the  facilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association.  I 
made  the  point  at  that  time,  that  it  was 
not  just  a  one-shot  affair,  but  that  we 
should  consider  the  principle  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  and  the  precedent  that 
it  would  set.  I  suggested  that  we  con- 
sider the  long  run  instead  of  an  isolated 
single  agency. 

At  the  time  I  said  that,  it  was  no  se- 
cret that  the  administration  was  draft- 
ing legislation  that  would  extend  the 
same  principle  to  several  other  agencies. 
The  President  in  his  budget  message  in- 
dicated that  an  attempt  would  be  made 
to  secure  legislation  that  would  permit 
the  sale  of  a  total  of  $3.3  billion  of  di- 
rect Government  loans  and  participa- 
tions in  these  loans. 

The  budget  statement  requested  leg- 
islation to  expand  this  authority  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  which  it  is  esti- 
mated would  market  $600  million  worth 
of  participation  certificates  in  the  next 
fiscal  year;  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  OfHce  of  Edu- 
cation, which  would  sell  $100  million 
worth;  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association,  which  it  is  estimated  could 
sell  an  additional  $400  million;  coUege 
housing  loans  which  would  add  $80  mil- 
lion, and  SBA  loans  estimated  at  $850 
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million  in  participation  certificates  in 
fiscal  1967. 

These  listed  programs  added  a  total 
of  $2.8  billion  to  the  sales  of  Federal 
loans  and  participations  in  the  next  fis- 
cal year. 

It  should  be  made  clear  just  what  the 
purpose  of  such  sales  is.  It  was  claimed 
when  the  SBA  bill  was  before  us  that  it 
would  permit  a  significant  increase  in 
the  ability  of  the  SBA  to  make  loans. 
Perhaps  this  screen  caused  many  to  vote 
for  the  procedure.  The  fact  is  that  it  did 
not  increase  the  authorized  program  of 
the  SBA  by  a  single  dollar.  What  it  did 
do  was  to  make  it  possible  for  the  SBA 
to  sell  off,  in  effect,  some  of  its  obliga- 
tions and,  thus,  increase  funds  in  its  re- 
volving fund.  There  is  a  legislative  limit 
on  the  amounts  that  can  be  outstanding 
in  SBA  programs  and  the  bill  which  we 
passed  did  not  have  any  effect  on  that 
limit. 

It  did  make  it  possible  for  the  SBA  to 
make  loans  up  to  that  limit  without  seek- 
ing appropriations  for  such  loans  above 
the  amount  already  appropriated  for.  In 
other  words,  the  appropriations  process 
was  bypassed. 

It  did  make  it  possible  for  the  money 
received  from  the  sale  of  participations 
that  could  not  be  used  for  increasing 
SBA  loans,  to  be  returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury. And.  this  is  the  real  purpose  of 
these  legislative  proposals. 

What  we  are  really  being  asked  to  do 
is  to  circumvent  the  ordinary  budgetary 
channels  in  Federal  spending.  The  pro- 
cedure is  one  which  makes  it  possible  to 
conceal  the  cost  of  operating  the  Federal 
Government  by  providing  funds  outside 
of  the  appropriations  process. 

It  can  appropriately  be  questioned  as 
to  whether  this  new  fiscal  scheme  per- 
verts the  basic  elements  of  honesty  in 
the  cost  of  Government  and  imposes  on 
the  financial  structures  of  the  country 
a  concealed  burden  of  public  debt. 

We  hear  much  about  the  tendency  for 
the  power  to  gravitate  away  from  con- 
gressional bodies  or  other  bodies  elected 
by  the  people  and  toward  a  central  bu- 
reaucracy. This  legislation  is  a  large 
step  in  that  direction. 

The  agencies,  departments,  or  Federal 
instrumentalities  are  not  even  listed. 
This  proposal  includes  them  all.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of  such 
agencies  provided  for  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Collateral  held  by  banks  for  cooperatives. 

Collateral  held  by  B\ireau  of  Reclamation 
on  project  and  system  loans. 

Collateral  held  by  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion functions. 

Collateral  held  by  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. 

Collateral  held  by  Federal  Crob  Insurance 
Corporation  ( policies ) . 

Collateral  held  by  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks  (farm  loans). 

Collateral  held  by  Federal  land  banks. 

Collateral  held  by  Rural  Electrification 
Administration. 

Collateral  held  by  Federal  Credit  Unions. 

Collateral  held  by  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation. 


Collateral  held  by  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Instirance  Corporation. 

Collateral  held  by  U.S.  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

Collateral  held  by  ARA. 

Collateral  held  by  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Collateral  held  by  Defense  Department 
(loan  guarantee  program). 

Collateral  held  by  District  of  Columbia 
Fiscal  Service  (public  works  loans). 

Collateral  held  by  General  Services  Admin- 
istration (surplus  property  sales) . 

Collateral  held  by  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  (railroad  loan  guarantee) . 

Collateral  held  by  Maritime  Administration 
(ship  loan  and  mortgage  insurance). 

Collateral  held  by  Office  of  Defense  Lend- 
ing (production  loans) .  — 

Collateral  held  by  tinder  Secretary  for 
Transportation  (aircraft  loans). 

Collateral  held  by  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

Collateral  held  by  Office  of  Education 
(Cuban  loans)  (loans  to  Institutions)  (non- 
profit school  loans)   (Student  loans) . 

Collateral  held  by  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  (upgrade  loans)   (shipbuilding). 

Collateral  held  by  Public  Health  Service 
(Hill -Burton  loans) . 

Collateral  held  by  Housing — community 
facilities  (college  housing)  (elderly)  (public 
works)   (public  facility) . 

Collateral  held  by  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System. 

Collateral  held  by  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration (Insurance  program) . 

Collateral  held  by  HHFA  (voluntary  home 
mortgage  credit)  (mass  transportation) 
(low-Income  demonstrations). 

Collateral  held  by  Public  Housing  Admin- 
istration (public  housing). 

Collateral  held  by  Urban  Renewal  Admin- 
istration ( urban  renewal ) . 

Collateral  held  by  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Collateral  held  by  Agency  for  International 
Development  (dollar  development)  (local 
currency  loans) . 

Collateral  held  by  Export-Import  Bank. 

Collateral  held  by  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank. 

Collateral  held  by  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development. 

Collateral  held  by  International  develop- 
ment program. 

Collateral  held  by  International  Finance 
Corporation. 

Collateral  held  by  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

Collateral  held  by  Internationa)  Affairs. 

Collateral  held  by  Office  of  Territories 
(Microneslan  trade  loans) . 

Collateral  held  by  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau  ( advance  purchases ) . 

Collateral  held  by  Office  of  Minerals  Ex- 
ploration. 

Collateral  held  by  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion (home,  farm,  buslnes). 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  argued  tlmt  this  type  of  financing 
is  replacing  Federal  funds  with  private 
funds.  Quoting  from  the  Budget  Bureau 
statement  accompanying  the  bill,  we 
find: 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, as  Indicated,  Is  to  encourage  the  sub- 
stitution of  private  for  public  credit  in  vari- 
ovis  major  Federal  credit  programs. 

It  continues: 

Given  the  desirability  of  drawing  in  greater 
private  participation  In  the  Federal  credit 
programs,  the  sale  of  Interests  In  pools  of 
assets  Is  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical 
means  that  has  been  devised  to  meet  this 
end.  The  program  of  asset  sales  also  facil- 
itates the  efficient  use  of  budgetary  funds. 

I  suppose  that  if  one  uses  the  sissump- 
tions  that  he  desires,  one  could  come  to 


most  any  conclusion  to  support  his  own 
ends.  I  do  not  agree  that  this  measure 
will  in  any  way  increase  the  amount  of 
money  coming  from  private  sources. 

It  is  a  fact  that  any  money  now  used 
in  these  programs  totaling  more  than 
$33  billion  originally  came  from  the  pri- 
vate money  market  either  in  the  form 
of  taxes  or  in  the  form  of  debt  securi- 
ties purchased  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  private  individuals,  business 
corporations,  and  financial  institutions. 
These  are  the  same  individuals,  busi- 
nesses, and  financial  institutions  which 
will  purchase  the  participations  which 
the  Federal  Government  now  desires  to 
sell  in  order  to  avoid  showing  the  $33  bil- 
lion as  part  of  the  Federal  debt. 

In  addition  to  the  other  reasons  for  op- 
posing the  sale  of  participations,  it  is  a 
much  more  expensive  method  of  fi- 
nancing. The  Treasury  can  borrow 
funds  at  a  rate  lower  than  these  par- 
ticipation certificates  demand  on  the 
market. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  the  proposed  sales  of  par- 
ticipations for  the  fiscal  years  1966  and 
1967  would  amount  to  more  than  $380 
million.  Tills  is  the  premlimi  that  the 
administration  is  willing  to  pay  to  avoid 
showing  $8  billion  as  an  increase  in  Fed- 
eral expenditures  or  as  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral debt. 

According  to  the  Budget  Bureau,  there 
are  over  $33  billion  worth  of  loans  out- 
standing, and  this  bill  would  allow  not 
only  the  sale  of  participations  in  the  pro- 
grams listed  in  the  message  presented  in 
January  which  totaled  $3.3  billion  in 
1966  and  $4.7  billion  in  1967,  but  it  would 
open  the  way  for  the  sale  of  the  whole 
$33  billion  of  Federal  assets.  Based  on 
the  SBA  figures  submitted,  sale  of  par- 
ticipations on  this  whole  amount  could 
result  in  an  additional  coet  of  between 
$1.5  and  $2  billion  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Quoting  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment statement  accompanying  the  bill: 

Participation  certificates  carry  somewhat 
higher  rates  than  Treasury  obligations  of 
comparable  maturity.  But  thle  Is  a  small 
price  for  the  advantage  of  attracting  private 
Investors  to  Federal  credit  programs,  and 
avoiding  the  large  budgetary  drain  that 
would  result  if  means  were  not  developed  to 
move  Federal  financial  assets  back  Into  the 
private  sector. 

What  is  wrong  with  showing  Federal 
programs  and  expenditures  as  a  budget- 
ary drain?  This  is  exactly  what  they 
should  be  shown  as. 

This  is  the  whole  nub  of  this  proposal. 
The  administration  desires  to  avoid  the 
showing  of  these  Federal  loan  programs 
as  part  of  the  Federal  budget.  It  is  a 
budgetary  measure  to  avoid  indicating  to 
the  general  public  the  Increase  in  public 
programs  and  increase  in  Federal  debt. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  much  to  be 
preferred  that  the  Federal  Government 
take  the  responsibility  for  its  actions. 
If  the  lending  programs  are  supported  by 
the  citizenry  of  this  Nation,  they  should 
be  willing  to  fund  them  through  the  ordi- 
nary Treasury  channels  of  either  tax 
Increases  or  Federal  borrowing.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  use  subterfuge  to  increase 
Federal  spending,  I  think  it  is  about  time 
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that  Members  of  Congress  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  be  sure  that  their  con- 
stituency at  least  know  what  the  total 
cost  of  Federal  protjrams  is. 


HIDE    EXPORT    CONTROLS    UNFAIR 
TO  TUE  AMERICAN  FARMER 

Mr  HRUSK.^  Mr  President,  early 
last  month,  the  Secretar>'  of  Commerce 
Invoked  the  drastic  provisions  of  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
posing strict  limitations  on  the  export 
of  hides  to  toreign  markets 

The  action  was  taken  hurriedly,  with- 
out an  opportunity  for  the  ftiil  consulta- 
tion that  might  ordinarily  be  expected 
before  such  an  important  action.  No 
public  hearings  were  held  prior  to  the 
issuance  of  those  orders.  Now,  to  his 
crp<llt.  the  Secretary  this  week  Is  holding 
public  hearings,  even  though  after  the 
fact,  for  the  purpose  of  reconsidering 
the  order. 

In  a  statement  filed  by  Don  F.  Magdanz 
and  B  H.  Jones,  repre.senting  the  Na- 
tional Livestock  Feeders  Association  with 
iieadquarters  m  Omaha,  it  is  argued  that 
Congress  nf>ver  intended  the  authority 
used  by  tlie  Secretary,  dealing  with  situa- 
tions of  domestic  scarcity  and  inflation- 
ary impact,  to  be  applied  to  agricultural 
commod'ties  They  point  out  that  this 
u.se  of  the  act  constitutes  a  deliberate 
rollback  of  the  price  of  a  farm  product, 
and  that  it  means  a  reduction  of  about  $4 
per  head  :n  the  price  received  for  fed 
steers. 

Their  statement  also  points  out  that 
the  foreign  market  for  hides  was  devel- 
oped in  cooperation  with  various  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Govt-rnment.  and.  further, 
that  the  export  of  farm  products  has 
been  declared  by  the  President  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  welfare  of  American  agri- 
culture and  to  the  correction  of  our 
adverse  balance  of  payments, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  In- 
seition  at  this  point  in  the  Record  of  the 
statement  submitted  by  the  National 
Livestock  Feeders  Association,  and  also 
of  the  statement  submitted  by  me  at  the 
hearin'?  held  by  thf  Secretary 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state-. 
mer.ts  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement     or     thk     National     Livestock 

PTEDERS  ASSOCUTION  TO  THE  V  S  DEPART- 
MENT or  Commerce  Relative  to  Export 
Restrictions  on  Cattle  Hides.  Calp  and 
Kip  Skins,  and  Bovine  Leathers.  Public 
Hkasino,  April  18  and  19,  1966.  Washing- 
ton. D  C 

(By  Don  F  M.igda:  z,  executive  secretary- 
treasurer  ana  B  H  Jones,  associate  secre- 
tary-treasurer: 

In  preparing  the  statement  of  the  National 
Llvestoclt  Feeders  AEsoclation  relative  to  the 
problem  under  consideration,  we  have  pre- 
sumed th.i.t  various  other  witnesses  would 
adequately  c  )ver  areas  such  as  supply  and 
price  pattern^  of  hu;e«  and  skins,  available 
supplies  for  the  coming  months  and  the 
needs  of  the  domestic  Industry,  as  well  as 
con.->lderatlon  of  price  relationships. 

Therefore,  out  of  respect  for  the  members 
of  the  hearing  pane;,  we  have  sought  to  avoid 
repetitious  testimony  by  addressing  oiu"selves 
primarily  lo  the  f.^ilowlng  <  I  >  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  as  embodied  in  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949.  as  extended  and  amendedi 
(2)    the  paradox  in  the  action  taken  by  the 


Department  of  Commerce  and  the  overall 
policy  of  this  Nation  with  respect  to  expand- 
ing exports  and  improving  Its  balance  of 
payments,  and  specifically,  the  conscientious 
work  and  the  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  In  promoting  and 
developing  foreign  markets  for  hides  and 
skins:  and  (3)  the  Injury  to  domestic  live- 
stock producers  as  a  direct  result  of  the  sud- 
den action  taken  to  restrict  exports. 

ACTION  CONTKABT  TO  THE  INTENT  OF  CONGRESS 

We  seriously  question  that  the  Export 
Control  Act  can  be  properly  invoked  in  cir- 
cumstances of  this  kind.  The  language 
throughout  the  law  points  to  materials  which 
continue  in  short  supply  In  relation  to  the 
needs  of  the  domestic  Industry,  and  em- 
phasizes the  use  of  controls  for  security  rea- 
sons or  for  reasons  relating  to  foreign  policy. 
Control  authority  under  provisions  of  scarce 
materials  are  now  In  force  on  only  one  other 
commodity;  namely,  copper  and  certain  cop- 
per products.  The  hide  situation  Is  In  no 
way  comparable  to  the  copper  problem. 

In  fact,  we  view  the  action  taken  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  acting  as  the 
President's  delegate,  as  being  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  embodied  in  the  act. 
The  Department  has  stated  that  it  based  its 
action  on  the  provisions  of  the  act  Included 
under  "Declaration  of  Policy."  section  2(1) 
(A),  which  provide  for  preventing  an  exces- 
sive drain  of  scarce  materials  and  reducing 
Inflationary  Impact.  In  proceeding  under  the 
policy  provisions,  the  Department  apparently 
failed  to  give  due  consideration  to  the  Intent 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  agricultural  com- 
modities as  set  forth  under  the  "Authority" 
provision.  By  Inserting  the  language  con- 
tained In  paragraph  (c)  of  section  3,  it  seems 
clear  to  us  that  the  Congress  did  not  Intend 
for  the  provisions  of  section  2(1)  (A)  to  be 
applied  to  agriculttiral  commodities,  the  pro- 
duction of  which  exceeds  domestic  require- 
ments. 

Said  paragraph  makes  a  si>eclfic  distinc- 
tion, with  respect  to  agricultural  commodl- 
tlea.  between  the  application  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2(1)  (A),  dealing  with  ex- 
cessive drain  of  scarce  materials  and  in- 
flationary considerations,  and  the  other  two 
policy  criteria  set  down  by  Congress  under 
section  2(1)  (B)  and  (C).  the  latter  having 
to  do  with  the  consideration  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  and  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  respectively.  We  Interpret  the  intent 
of  Congress  as  set  out  In  section  3(c)  to  spe- 
cifically prohibit  exercising  the  authority 
contained  in  section  3  with  respect  to  any 
agrlculttiral  commodity  the  production  of 
which  Is  In  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the 
domestic  economy,  except  to  effectuate  the 
policies  set  forth  in  considerations  of  foreign 
policy    and    national    security. 

We  further  interpret  the  Intent  at  Con- 
gress to  make  It  Incumbent  on  the  President, 
or  his  delegate,  to  seek  the  determination 
provided  for  in  section  3(c).  unless  one  has 
already  been  made,  before  taking  any  export 
control  action  on  agricultural  commodities 
under  the  policy  provisions  of  section  2 
(1)(A). 

Surely  It  was  not.  and  Is  not,  the  Intent  of 
Congress  that  the  provisions  of  the  Export 
Control  Act  be  used  to  deliberately  roll  back 
prices   of    farm    products. 

Evidence  of  congressional  concern  over 
the  Department's  action  to  restrict  exports 
of  hides  and  skins  has  been  emphatically 
demonstrated  by  the  many  statements  made 
on  the  floor  of  both  the  Sen£.te  and  the 
House;  and  by  the  resolution  Issued  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agrlcultvire,  following 
the  conduct  of  a  public  hearing  on  the  prob- 
lem, calling  for  reconsideration  of  the  action. 

RESTRICTION    CONTRARY    TO    LONGSTANDING 
GOVERNMENT  POLICY 

This  Nation  has  followed,  for  many  years, 
the  policy  of  encouraging  foreign  trade 
throvigh   Increased  exports  and  market  de- 


velopment programs.  Also,  It  has  struggled 
with  a  balance-of- payments  problem  and 
asked  U.S.  Industries  and  firms  to  assist 
in  Its  solution.  The  action  to  restrict  the 
exportation  of  hides  and  skins  Is  contrary 
to  both  long-standing  trade  policy  and  to 
solving  the  balance-of-payments  problem. 

In  his  agricultural  message  of  February 
1965,  President  Johnson  acknowledged  the 
Importance  of  agricultural  trade,  as  witnessed 
by  the  following  excerpts  from  his  official 
statements:  "The  welfare  of  American  agri- 
culture is  closely  linked  to  foreign 
trade.  •   •   • 

"These  exports  have  strengthened  farm 
prices,  brought  additional  business  Income, 
reduced  our  surpluses  and  storage  costs,  and 
have  helped  out  International  balance  of 
payments.  •   •   • 

"We  are  not  content  with  the  gains  we 
have  made  In  world  markets.  We  expect 
to  make  additional  gains  by  Improving  the 
means  by  which  we  can  be  competitive  In 
price.  In  quality.  In  service  to  our  customers. 
We  win  merchandise  our  products  actively." 

Also,  In  the  President's  Message  on  Pood 
For  Freedom  (February  10,  1966),  he  pro- 
posed continued  expansion  of  markets  for 
American   agricultural   commodities. 

Not  long  ago.  the  former  Secretary  of  this 
Department  chastised  livestock  producers  In 
public  statements  by  telling  them  to  "quit 
whining"  and  advised  them  to  go  out  and 
look  for  new  foreign  markets  for  their  prod- 
ucts. The  Industry  took  this  advice  seri- 
ously and  now  has  been  forced  by  the  same 
Department  to  turn  the  other  cheek. 

THE  PARADOX  OF  FOREIGN  MARKET  DEVELOPMENT 
AND   EXPORT  RESTRICTIONS 

The  restrictive  action  on  hides  and  skins 
Is  directly  contrary  to  the  promotion  and 
market  development  activities  carlred  on,  and 
encouraged,  by  another  Department  of  our 
Government  under  the  sp.nctlon  of  the  Con- 
gress and  Government  trade  policy. 

Beginning  in  1959,  there  has  been  at  least 
$1  million  expended  in  promoting  hides  and 
skins,  and  leathers,  abroad.  The  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  participated  In 
two  speclflc  projects  to  the  extent  of  one- 
half  million  dollars,  exclusive  of  certain  staff 
expenses.  These  funds  have  been  matched 
by  cooperators  (industry  interests.  United 
States,  and  foreign) ,  In  the  form  of  match- 
ing funds  and /or  goods  and  services. 

One  of  the  projects  has  Involved  the  pro- 
motion of  hides  and  skins  In  Japan.  It  was 
Initiated  In  1959  and  continued  through 
1965.  The  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
amounted  to  $307,000. 

The  other  project  has  been  carried  on  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  leather  in  foreign 
countries.  It  was  started  In  1963  and  has 
not  been  otDclally  terminated.  Tlie  expend- 
iture of  Federal  funds  to  date  h£i8  been 
$188,000. 

Since  the  Federal  funds  have  been 
matched  by  Industry  Interests,  and  since 
undoubtedly  the  figures  do  not  Include  all 
expenses,  such  as  certain  staff  time,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  promotion  and  market  de- 
velopment expenditure  for  hides  and  skins 
and  leathers,  since  1959,  hos  been  over  $1 
million. 

EXPORT     RESTRICTIONS     CONTRARY     TO     GOAL     OF 
IMPROVING  FARM  INCOME 

The  goal  of  Improving  farm  Income  and 
the  well-being  of  rural  America  has  been  ex- 
pressed In  an  unequivocal  manner  on  many 
occasions  by  the  Government.  In  connection 
with  farm  programs,  agricultural  trade,  and 
assistance  programs. 

President  Johnson  made  such  official  dec- 
larations In  the  agricultural  message  of  Feb- 
ruary 1965.  He  stated  that  one  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  farm  policy  was,  "Opportimlty  for 
the  efficient  family  farmer  to  earn  parity  of 
Income  from  farming  operations." 

Quoting  further  from  the  same  message, 
the    President   said:    "The   gains   which   we 
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have  made  in  the  past  4  years — In  raising 
farm  Income,  In  reducing  surplus  stocks,  in 
promoting  new  economic  opportunity  in 
rural  areas — point  the  direction  we  should 
continue  to  follow.  •  •  • 

"The  farm  people  of  this  Nation  have 
made,  and  are  continuing  to  make,  a  lasting 
contribution  to  our  national  prosperity.  As 
a  matter  of  simple  Justice  they  should  share 
equitably  in  this  prosperity.  •   •   • 

"I  am  determined  that  farmers  who  have 
been  efficient  and  successful  In  agriculture 
shall  be  fairly  rewarded  for  their  suc- 
cess. •   •   ♦ 

"Today  they  (meaning  farm  programs) 
should  be  focused  more  precisely  on  the  op- 
portunity for  parity  of  Income  for  America's 
family  farmers." 

Under  the  specific  heading  of  livestock, 
the  President  continued:  "We  will  continue 
to  cooperate  with  livestock  farmers  and 
ranchers  so  as  to  maintain  a  fair  price  in 
the  marketplace.  We  will  help  them  to  build 
markets  here  and  abroad." 

In  his  message  on  food  for  freedom  (Feb- 
ruary 10.  1966)  the  President  again  speaks  of 
"a  continuing  prospect  for  rising  Incomes 
for  American  fanners." 

According  to  the  figures  published  in  the 
March  1966  issue  of  Economic  Indicators 
(prepared  for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers),  the 
month  of  February  of  this  year  finally  found 
the  Index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  pull- 
ing up  even  with  the  Index  of  prices  paid 
by  farmers,  for  the  first  time  since  1958. 
The  equating  for  livestock  and  livestock 
products  came  a  couple  months  earlier.  De- 
cember of  1965.  Parity,  however,  for  all 
farm  products  remained  at  only  83. 

Can  farmers  take  the  cue,  then,  that  when- 
ever their  prices  do  reach  a  level  comparable 
to  the  prices  they  must  pay  for  goods  and 
services,  for  even  a  month  or  two,  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  Immediately  step 
In  with  some  type  of  restrictive  action  like 
the  hide  control  order? — this  In  the  face  of 
continual  expressions,  from  the  same  source, 
pledging  the  Improving  of  farm  Income  as 
an  all-Important  goal? 

INJURY    TO    FARMERS 

The  real  cost  and  lasting  injurious  effect 
resulting  from  the  order  to  restrict  hide  ex- 
ports vvlll  come  out  of  the  "hides"  of  farm- 
ers; and  this  includes  those  with  cattle  lo- 
cated and  operating  in  areas  where  special 
assistance  programs  have  been  put  into  ef- 
fect, such  as  the  Appalachians. 

The  adverse  repercussions  from  the  roll 
back  In  the  prices  of  hides  reach  every  cat- 
tle feeder,  every  cattle  grower,  every  dairy- 
man, and  every  other  farmer  who  has  a  head 
of  cattle  or  a  calf  to  sell. 

The  action  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce was  especially  Injurious  because  of 
the  lack  of  advance  notice  and  no  allow- 
ance of  a  reasonable  period  for  the  Industry 
to  adjust  to  the  control  order.  We  submit 
to  the  Department  that  this  kind  of  shoot- 
Ing-from-the-hlp  procedure  constitutes  seri- 
ously unfair  treatment  of  the  domestic  In- 
dustry. 

The  prices  of  heavy  native  steer  hides 
dropped  $2.50  the  day  after  the  export  re- 
strictions were  announced  as  a  direct  result 
of  said  announcement  and  had  declined 
$4.50  by  the  middle  of  the  following  week. 
These  losses  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
reported  prices  and  make  no  allowance  for 
the  hides  that  moved  at  undisclosed  prices, 
which.  Judging  from  comments  to  us  from 
the  trade,  were  much  lower  in  some  cases. 

In  terms  of  live  animal  values,  these 
price  drops  constitute  a  loss  of  around  $4 
per  head  for  fed  steers.  Furthermore,  this 
measure  does  not  tell  the  full  story  of  the 
pressure  exerted  on  the  Uve  cattle  market  In 


the  form  of  lower  offering  prices  as  a  result 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  situation.  The 
hide  market,  at  every  level,  was  thrown  Into 
a  state  of  sudden  confusion  and  indecision 
because  of  being  confronted  by  such  a  re- 
strictive order  for  which  no  adjustment 
time  had  been  allowed. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  hides  has 
been  a  serious  problem  of  long  standing  for 
the  cattle  Industry.  As  late  as  1963  and  1964, 
many  packers  and  hide  dealers  reported 
throwing  hides  of  No.  3  grade  Into  the  ren- 
dering tanks.  This  action  is  documented  for 
1963  in  the  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation  of 
January  1964.  Prices  during  these  years 
declined  to  their  lowest  levels  since  the  de- 
pression days  of  the  early  1930's.  In  fact, 
the  average  price  for  heavy  native  steer  hides 
for  1964  was  only  $10.32  per  hundredweight. 

Even  for  1965.  the  average  price  figure  for 
heavy  native  steer  hides  was  only  a  little  over 
$14,  a  level  below  that  of  all  but  9  years  out 
of  the  last  25,  according  to  figures  reported 
by  the  USDA  In  "Livestock  and  Meat  Statis- 
tics." Prior  to  1920,  prices  for  this  class  of 
hides  showed  a  relationship  to  the  average 
price  of  steers  of  around  227  percent  to  256 
percent:  for  the  next  25  years,  the  relation- 
ship ranged  from  111  percent  to  194  percent; 
and  In  1965,  the  hide  prices  of  this  class  were 
only  55  percent  of  the  average  price  paid  for 
all  steers,  according  to  figures  calculated  by 
the  American  Meat  Institute. 

Substantial  increases  In  exports  are  the 
only  salvation  for  the  hide  dilemma.  In  view 
of  Increased  cattle  slaughter  and  the  In- 
creased use  of  substitute  products  for 
leather. 

SUMMARY 

This  association  submits  that  the  action 
taken  by  the  Department  of*Commerce  last 
month  to  restrict  the  exports  of  cattle  hides, 
calf  and  kip  skins,  and  bovine  leathers  Is 
contrary  to  the  Intent  of  Congress  as  to  the 
administration  of  the  Export  Control  Act,  to 
the  longstanding  policy  of  this  Nation  to 
encourage  the  expansion  of  exports  and  the 
development  of  foreign  markets,  to  the  goal 
of  improving  farm  Income  and  the  well-being 
of  rural  America,  and  has  inflicted  serious 
injury  on  farmers,  injury  which  will  have  a 
lasting  effect  beyond  the  termination  date 
of  said  order. 

In  addition,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  already  apparent  that  the  action 
to  roll  back  the  prices  of  hides  will  not  ac- 
complish the  goal  of  holding  the  prices  of 
shoes  in  check. 

Therefore,  we  respectfully  request  the  De- 
partment to  rescind  the  control  order  im- 
posed on  March  7,  1966,  and  the  supplemental 
quota  controls  Imposed  on  March  11.  1966. 

Removal  op  Export  Controls  on  Cattle 

Hides 

(Statement  by  Senator  Roman  L.  Hrdska,  of 

Nebraska,  Apr.  18,  1986) 

On  the  basis  of  deliberate  second  thought, 
It  must  be  conceded  that  the  decision  made 
last  month  to  impose  licensing  requirements 
and  quota  limitations  on  the  export  of  cattle 
hides  was  a  mistake.  It  Is  urged  that  this 
mistake  be  corrected,  and  the  regulations  be 
rescinded. 

The  purpose  behind  imposition  of  these 
regulations  was  to  check  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living.  It  was  thought  and  argued  that 
the  regulations  would  prevent  the  price  of 
shoes  from  advancing  by  holding  down  the 
price  of  the  raw  material.  But  the  price  of 
shoes  has  advanced  further,  even  since  the 
controls  on  hides  were  imposed.  The  con- 
trols having  failed  of  their  purpose,  It  is 
appropriate  that  they  be  removed. 

Such  an  action  would  be  all  the  more  ap- 
propriate In  view  of  the  fact  that  these 
regulations  undoubtedly  inflict  serious  In- 


Jury  upon  the  farmer.  The  regulations  did 
not  react  on  the  price  of  shoes,  but  they  did 
affect  directly  the  price  of  the  hides. 

These  regulations  operate  to  Impose  the 
equivalent  of  a  price  celling  on  the  hide  mar- 
ket. Furthermore,  that  ceiling  is  at  a  level 
well  below  even  the  price  permitted  under 
the  direct  price  control  system  of  the  Korean 
war  period. 

There  is  no  authority  in  law  today  to  per- 
mit the  imposition  of  price  ceilings  gener- 
ally upon  the  products  of  the  American  farm 
and  factory.  Although  Informal  pressures — 
so-called  guidelines — have  been  used  to  set 
somewhat  ineffective  limits  to  the  extent  of 
price  increases  for  other  products.  It  is  con- 
ceded that  no  case  can  be  made  at  this  time 
for  a  general  system  of  price  controls. 

Yet.  this  one  product — hides — has  been 
singled  out  for  direct  and  drastic  executive 
action  to  break  the  price. 

There  Is  no  moral  Justification  'for  such 
discriminatory  treatment  of  a  single  product. 
The  reduction  in  the  price  of  hides  has  a 
direct  effect  on  the  price  of  livestock.  It  is 
the  farmer  who  suffers,  while  the  rest  of  the 
country  continues  to  enjoy  boomtlme  pros- 
perity. 

It  is  argued  that  hide  prices  have  advanced 
rapidly  during  the  past  2  or  3  years.  That 
is  true,  but  until  comparatively  recently, 
hide  prices  have  been  at  giveaway  levels.  Un- 
til a  little  over  2  years  ago,  hide  prices  were 
at  the  lowest  levels  since  before  the  war. 

The  last  few  months  have  seen  hide  prices 
rise  from  those  punishlngly  low  levels,  but 
even  after  such  increases  hide  prices  have 
not  been  high.  They  had  reached  about  the 
level  of  1959  when  the  boom  was  lowered. 
As  a  result  of  these  regulations,  the  price  to 
the  farmer  was  reduced  by  $4  per  head  or 
more. 

When  making  comparison  of  hide  prices 
with  the  price  levels  of  re-cent  years.  It  must 
be  realized  that  there  has  been  a  steadily 
declining  market  for  hides  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  TTie  development  of  synthetic  mate- 
rials as  a  substitute  for  real  lea'her  has  been 
proceeding  apace  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
per  capita  consumption  of  beef  has  Increased, 
but  each  beef  animal  has  a  hide,  and  the 
per  capita  production  of  shoes  made  from 
leather  has  declined  from  3.4  pairs  per  capita 
in  1952  to  3.2  in  1963.  The  result  has  been 
a  growing  imbalance  in  the  hide  market  be- 
tween supply  and  demand. 

To  rid  ourselves  of  that  surplus,  American 
producers,  meatpackers.  and  others  have 
worked  to  develop  an  export  market  for  hides, 
which  has  been  highly  beneficial  to  our  in- 
dustry. In  that  effort,  we  have  had  the 
support  and  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Now  the  sudden  cutback  in  hide 
exports  has  severely  damaged  the  work  of 
years  In  developing  these  foreign  markets. 

It  is  my  urgent  hope  that  this  order  will 
be  reconsidered,  and  the  discriminatory  re- 
strictions on  hide  exports  be  removed. 


HOME  RULE  AND  THE  POWER 
STRUCTURED— SERMON  BY  REV. 
DR.  DUNCAN  HOWLETT,  ALL 
SOULS  UNITARIAN  CHURCH. 
V^ASHTNGTON,  D.C. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago  I  received,  from  Bishop  Small - 
wood  Williams,  a  letter  enclosing  a  ser- 
mon preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  Duncan  How- 
lett,  minister  of  the  All  Souls  Unitarian 
Church.  Washington,  DC. 

I  ask  urianimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
letter  from  Bishop  Williams  and  the 
sermon  by  Dr.  Hewlett. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  sermon  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  a^  follows: 

The   Biblx   Wat    Church   or   Otr 
Lord  Jesvs  Christ  World  Wide. 

Was'iington.    DC.    February    11,    1966. 
Hon    Way.nk  Morse. 
V  S     Seriate   Oifice    Butldirig 
Washtngtori,    D  C 

Dear  Senator  Morsk.  I  am  sending  you 
a  copy  of  what  I  believe  Is  a  great  sermon 
preached  by  a  great  clergyman,  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Duncan  Howlett,  minister  of  the  All 
Souls   Ur.iuirlan   Church   of    this   city 

The  chief  oppoeition  to  home  rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  which  you  have 
always  been  a  mighty  champion,  seems  to  be 
the  Washington  Board  of  lYade.  with  Ita 
powerful  financial  Influence,  effective  well- 
financed  lobby,  and  conservative  friends  in 
the  Ho4.ise  of  Representatives,  It  has  been 
able  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  date. 

I  am  personally  requesting  you,  if  you 
and  It  possible,  to  please  Insert  this  sermon 
in  the  Congressional  Record  It  should  be 
heipful   to  the  cause, 

Mrs    Williams   and   I   extend    our  warmest 
greetings   to    Mrs,   Morse 
Very  truly   yours. 

Smallwood   E.   Williams. 

Home  Rule  and  the  Power  Stst-cture 

I  A  sermon  by  the  Reverend  Duncan  Howlett, 
D,D  .  All  Souls  Church  ,  XJnitarlan) ,  Wash- 
ington. D  C  .  Sunday.  Jan.  23.  1966) 
Last  Monday  a  group  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia clergymen  picketed  the  Board  of  Trade 
Building  on  K  Street  during  the  noon  hour. 
On  Tijesday.  precinct  workers  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Centra!  Committee  paraded,  Wednes- 
dav,  cuvil  rights  workers  were  In  the  line; 
Thursday .  the  churchmen  day  groups)  dem- 
onstrated; Friday,  civil  and  social  groups. 
Aaked  to  join  the  line  I  demurred :  not  be- 
cau.se  I  have  any  doubt  about  the  need  for 
home  rule  here  in  the  District  and  not  be- 
cause I  have  any  doubt  about  the  citizens' 
right  to  demonstrate  agalnat  social  wrong, 
taut  because  I  had  never  talked  with  the 
board  of  trade  people,  and  always  prefer 
talking  before  acting.  The  Coalition  of  Con- 
science which  arranged  the  picketing  had 
talked  with  the  board  of  trade  however,  and 
had  gotten  nowhere  But  we  all  thought  It 
was  worth  another  try.  My  sermon  this 
morning  is  a  result  of  that  effort. 

My  conversation  with  the  executive  head 
of  the  organization.  Col,  William  Press,  waa 
very  enlightening.  He  received  me  with  the 
utmost  courtesy  and  answered  all  my  ques- 
tions without  hesitation  The  point  of  view- 
he  expressed  will  not  surprise  you.  He  and 
hl.s  organization  are  opposed  to  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  always  have 
been  They  favored  the  23d  amendment. 
which  enables  us  to  vote  tor  the  President 
and  Vice  President  They  now  favor  our 
having  representatives  in  Congress  but  not 
k)cal  self-govemjnent.  They  are  quite  sure 
their  position  has  nothing  to  do  with  race 
since  they  were  opposed  to  home  rule  when 
Negroes  were  in  the  minority  in  this  city. 
They  believe  that  they  have  special  compe- 
tence to  speak  on  these  matters  since  mi;st 
of  their  leaders  are  long-time  residents  of 
the  area,  though  not  necessarily  of  the  city 
itself  They  are  also  Its  business  leaders 
They  have  concluded  that  most  of  the  civic 
Naders  of  the  community  stand  with  them 
m  opposing  home  rule.  Lastly,  they  do  not 
feel  that  they  have  any  more  power  in  these 
matters  than  anyone  else. 

In  the  light  of  what  we  commonly  hear 
about  the  board  of  trade,  this  Is  a  very  re- 
markable set  of  views.  In  the  more  than  7 
years  I  have  lived  In  this  city.  I  have  heard 
such   opinions  expressed   by  almost   no  one 


else      Indeed,   from  the  beginning,   I  have 
heard  nothing  but  the  opposite. 

t 

Let  us  examine  these  opinions  and  discover 
if  we  can  why  the  board  of  trade  stands 
almost  alone  In  holding  them.  First,  as  to 
the  question  of  who  supports  and  who  op- 
poses local  self-government  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  full  recognition  of  Its 
status  as  the  Nation's  Capital — In  short,  on 
the  question  of  who  favors  and  who  opposes 
President  Johnson's  bill  as  adopted  by  the 
Senate  last  summer.  Last  November  the 
board  of  trade  sent  a  letter  to  38  of  the  lead- 
ing newspapers  In  the  country  containing  an 
attack  on  the  proposal  far  local  self-govern- 
ment In  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  It 
appeared  this  statement:  "the  fact  Is  that  a 
great  many  Washlngtonlans — Including  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  local,  civic,  pro- 
fessional, and  business  leaders — are  opposed 
to  pending  home  rtxle  legislation." 

This  statement  is  false.  According  to  the 
Congressional  Quarterly,'  only  three  groups 
in  the  city  are  on  record  as  opposed  to  home 
rule:  the  board  of  trade,  the  Federation  of 
Citizens  Associations,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia branch  of  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  Standing  against  them,  in  favor  of 
home  rule,  are  17  national  organizations, 
such  as  the  APT/-CIO;  American  Association 
of  University  Women;  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union;  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
(AFL-CIO);  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion; League  of  Women  Voters;  National  As- 
sociation of  College  Women;  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Workers;  National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women;  Unitarian  Universalist 
Association. 

The  number  of  local  organizations  that 
support  home  rule  is  far  larger,  numbering 
more  than  50.  To  gain  some  notion  of  their 
size  and  status,  let  me  list  a  few  of  the  more 
outstanding:  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Wash- 
ington; Council  of  Churches  of  Greater  Wash- 
ington; District  of  Columbia  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  District  of  Columbia  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers;  District  of  Columbia 
Federation  of  Civic  Associations;  Greater 
Washington  Association  of  Unitarian  Uni- 
versalist Churches;  Jewish  Community 
Council  of  Greater  Washington. 

There  Is  a  weasel  word  In  that  statement 
that  might  be  supposed  to  get  the  board  off 
the  hook.  The  word  Is  "pending."  Of  course, 
all  sorts  of  home  rule  legislation  Is  pending, 
including  that  sponsored  by  the  board  of 
trade  Itself.  Obviously,  the  board  does  not 
mean  that  legislation.  It  means  the  1965 
administration  bill.  Now,  they  may  think 
what  they  like,  but  I  deny  their  right  to  state 
it  as  a  fact  that  "the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  locsU,  civic,  professional,  and  busi- 
ness leaders  oppose  home  rule." 

The  damage  done  by  such  a  letter  la  in- 
calculable, because  the  issue  of  home  rule, 
will  be  decided  In  the  communities  where  the 
letter  Is  being  printed  on  the  editorial  page 
of  the  newspapers,  not  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Most  observers  sigree  that  the 
basic  reason  the  House  faUed  to  pass  the 
administration  bill,  was  lack  of  Interest  and 
information  across  the  country.  Most  people 
might  favor  home  rule  theoretically,  but  they 
really  do  not  care  enough  one  way  or  the 
other  to  Influence  their  Congressman's  vote. 
The  purpose  of  the  board  of  trade's  letter  Is 
to  Influence  the  vote  where  it  counts — among 
the  constituency  of  the  Congress  in  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

The  letter  concluded:  "Congress  will  bear 
a  heavy  responsibility  If  It  should  ever  suc- 
cumb to  pressures  to  turn  the  reins  of  this 
community  over  to  any  group  not  responsive 
to  the  larger  Interests  of  the  Nation's  Fed- 
eral City.  This  statement  too  Is  false,  but  by 
what  <t  implies  rather  thftn  what  It  actually 


says.  No  one  who  favors  home  rule  advocates 
a  form  of  government  "not  responsive  to  the 
larger  interests  of  the  Nation's  Federal  City." 
The  administration  bill  takes  this  need  fully 
into  account.  In  his  message  accompanying 
the  bill.  President  Johnson  said : 

"There  Is  a  fundamental  Federal  Interest 
In  the  National  Capital.  The  Constitution 
wisely  delegates  to  the  Congress  supreme 
legislative  power  over  'the  seat  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.'  The  Con- 
gress can,  however,  delegate  to  a  municipal 
legislature  all  the  powers  necessary  for  local 
self-government,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serve fully  its  ultimate  power  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Federal  Government." 

Asked  to  repudiate  these  statements,  the 
board  of  trade  has  steadfastly  refused.  They 
have,  however,  provided  us  with  a  list  of  the 
papers  to  which  their  letters  were  sent  and 
replies  are  now  in  the  process  of  preparation. 

That  is  why  the  board  of  trade  Is  being 
picketed.  That  Is  why  churchmen  *have 
Joined  with  civic  and  community  leaders 
from  all  walks  of  life — to  show  the  Nation 
by  their  physical  presence,  as  well  as  .their 
verbal  protests,  that  the  board  of  tradi  has 
misrepresented  the  attitude  of  people  here 
on  home  rule.  There  are  varying  opinions 
on  the  wisdom  of  the  picketing  effort.  There 
always  are.  Certainly  it  Is  true  that  the 
oftener  such  demonstrations  are  staged,  the 
lees  effective  they  become.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  need  to  set  the  record 
straight.  I  myself  asked  them  this  ques- 
tion :  In  the  light  of  the  number  of  organiza- 
tions on  record  favoring  home  rule,  how  can 
you  state  it  as  a  fact  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  civic  leaders  oppose  it? 

"That  Is  what  we  believe,"  was  the  only 
answer  I,  or  anyone  else,  has  been  able  to 
get  to  that  question.  In  the  face  of  the 
picketing  carried  on  through  a  cold  January 
wind  this  week,  they  still  say  they  believe  It. 
That  takes  some  believing.  It  sounds  more 
like  religious  faith. 

The  board  of  trade  letter  closes  by  inviting 
"those  desiring  additional  Information  re- 
garding District  home  rule  legislation  to  con- 
tact the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Trade,  1616 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.,  for  copies 
of  the  board's  statement  to  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee." 

In  my  mind,  this  Invitation  Is  as  damaging 
as  any  part  of  the  letter.  I  have  read  with 
great  care  the  board  of  trade's  statement  to 
the  House  District  Committee.  It  does  not 
contain  information  so  much  as  argument. 
The  Information  It  does  contain  Is  only  to 
back  up  their  argument  which  In  turn  Is  sur- 
prisingly fflmsy.  Aa  an  example,  in  support 
of  their  belief  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  run  out  of  funds  under  home  rule,  the 
opinion  of  an  Arizona  Congressman  is  cited. 
He  said:  "I  doubt  very  much  whether  the 
Congress  would  be  Inclined  to  pay  annually 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  $22  million,  $25 
million  or  $30  million  or  whatever  figure  it 
might  be,  any  more  than  It  would  be  inclined 
to  pay  the  city  of  New  York,  for  Instance, 
p>ayments  in  lieu  of  property  taxes  for  the 
Federal  Installations.'' 

If  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade,  as  my- 
opic as  the  Arizona  Congressman,  can  see  no 
difference  between  a  Federal  payment  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  and  one  to  New  York  City, 
then  we  have  the  blind  leading  the  blind, 
when  the  board  of  trade  advises  the  rest  of 
the  country  on  home  rule  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

n 

Secondly,  the  board  of  trade  says  piously 
that  Its  position  on  home  rule  has  nothing 
to  do  with  race,  nothing  to  do  with  the  fear 
that  we  shall  have  a  Negro  government  in 
the  city  of  Washington.  I  hope  this  Is  true. 
But,  the  Congressional  Quarterly  In  Its 
roundup  of  opinion,  says : ' 
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"A  number  of  Negro  organizations  and 
many  others  charged  that  much  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  home  rule  in  Congress  and  among 
some  citizens  of  the  District  was  based  on 
fears  'that  it  might  result  in  the  domination 
of  the  city  government  by  Negroes,'  as  District 
of  Columbia  Commissioner  Walter  N.  Tob- 
riner  put  it  in  testimony  in  March  before  the 
Senate  District  Committee.  Tobriner,  testify- 
ing for  the  home  rule  proposals,  said  the  fear 
of  Negro  domination,  while  unexpressed,  was 
among  the  major  reasons  for  opposition  to 
home  rule  on  the  part  of  its  critics." 

I  wholly  agree.  It  is  to  this  complex  of 
opinion   that    the    board    of    trade    belongs. 

Here  let  me  cite  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,' 
an  excellent  authority  on  this  Issue  since  It 
continually  makes  so  much  of  the  rising 
Negro  population  In  Washington.  It  Is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  one  of  the  major  ob- 
stacles to  congressional  passage  of  home  rule 
Is  the  large  number  of  Negroes  In  Washing- 
ton and  the  expectation  that  they  would  give 
the  Nation's  Capital  a  Negro  government." 
The  meaning  of  this  statement  is  clear:  that 
under  home  rule,  these  people  do  not  expect 
Negroes  to  govern  the  city  for  its  own  benefit 
and  that  of  the  Nation.  They  expect  such  a 
government  to  be  of,  by,  and  for  Neg^roes. 

Perhaps  the  most  revealing  comment  In 
the  board  of  trade  statement  to  our  House 
District  Committee  Is  this:  "Our  basic  ob- 
jective Is  to  make  of  the  Nation's  Capital  the 
finest  community  In  the  world  In  which  to 
live,  work,  and  raise  our  families."  Do  you 
see  the  unconscious  emphasis  the  grammar 
they  have  used  gives  that  sentence?  They 
want  Washington  to  be  a  fine  place  for 
them  to  live  In.  But  the  vast  majority  of 
our  citizens  would  wish  the  board  of  trade 
wanted  to  make  the  Nation's  Capital  the 
anest  community  In  the  world  in  which  all 
of  Its  citizens  could  live,  work,  and  raise  their 
families.  It  Is  not  now,  and  that  is  the  chief 
reason  for  the  demand  for  home  rule. 

We,  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, want  home  rule  because  it  is  our  right 
but  we  want  it  yet  more  in  order  that  we  may 
help  the  downtrodden  and  neglected.  We  are 
not  afraid  that  such  a  government  will  be 
Negro.  We  know  it  will  be,  and  we  are  glad. 
Those  who  will  be  elected  to  ofBce  will  un- 
doubtedly have  been  identified  with  the  civil 
rights  movement.  What  is  their  standard 
of  morality?  If  you  fe€ir  for  the  government 
of  the  Nation's  Capital  under  Negro  leader- 
ship, ask  yotu-self  this  question:  How  do  the 
morals  of  the  civil  rlghtis  movement  compare 
with  those  of  municipal  government  In  our 
American  cities  under  white  leadership? 

ni 

But  here  I  am  slipping  inevitably  Into  the 
arguments  for  and  against  home  rule  Itself. 
You  can  recite  them  all  and  there  is  no  need 
for  me  to  repeat  them  now.  Let  us  rather 
return  to  the  board  of  trade  and  Its  alto- 
gether remarkable  view  of  the  facts  In  the 
case. 

The  board  of  trade  says  in  the  third  place 
that  It  has  no  particular  power  or  influence 
in  the  matter  of  home  rule.  This  view  Is  not 
only  contrary  to  the  one  that  prevails  in  the 
city  generally,  it  seems  also  to  be  contrary 
to  the  board's  own  view  of  Itself.  In  Its 
statement  to  the  House  District  Committee, 
the  board  said : 

"Most  business  and  professional  civic  lead- 
ers of  Washington  since  1889  have  been 
members  of  the  board  of  trade.  A  large 
number  of  community  leaders  In  the  Federal 
City  today  are  members,  and  have  served 
M  chairmen  of  Its  committees.  Our  board 
of  directors  and  ofHcers,  a  list  of  which  is 
attached,  is  certainly  composed  of  men  of 
proven  ability  and  Judgment,  as  well  as  men 
whom  you  will  recognize  as  having  been 
leaders  In  many  Important  civic  enterptlMs 

•  •  the  presidents,  directors,  and  leaders 


in  the  board  of  trade  have  always  been  men 
whose  lives  have  been  intimately  Identified 
with  this  community.  A  large  majority  of 
the  men  who  have  served  as  presidents  of 
the  board  of  trade  have  been  natives  of 
Washington.  We  believe  this  Is  Important  in 
that  it  demonstrates  that  the  board  of  trade 
may  speak  from  a  leadership  experience 
which  is  preeminent  in  this  city." 

What  this  statement  describes  Is  what  Is 
known  in  most  communities  as  the  power 
structure.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  it  Is 
compounded  by  an  Intimate  association  with 
Congressmen  on  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee. The  Congressdonal  Quarterly,  which 
thoroughly  reviewed  the  matter  last  October, 
said:  ♦ 

"Several  supporters  of  home  rule  said  that 
the  board's  real  reason  for  opposing  home 
rule  was  the  fact  that  the  board  'ijresently 
has  control  of  the  city'  through  Its  Influence 
and  working  relations  with  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee,  and  did  not  wish  to  lose 
It."  If  this  were  Just  an  Idle  opinion,  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  would  not  have 
bothered  to  state  It. 

Gentlemen  of  the  board  of  trade,  yours  is 
the  power.  Yours  can  be  the  glory.  It  may 
be  possible  to  get  home  rule  without  you. 
With  you,  we  know  we  shall.  Then  we  can 
tackle  our  social  problems  in  the  District 
together,  full  scale,  beginning  with  the 
schools;  tackle  together  the  social  Ills  all  of 
us  want  to  see  cured.  Our  problems  are 
grave  but  they  are  not  Insoluable.  The  right 
to  govern  ourselves  Is  also  the  opportunity 
to  do  what  you  and  all  of  us  want  to  do — 
make  the  Nation's  Capital  a  showplace: 
make  this  city  the  finest  in  the  land,  in  which 
all  of  our  citizens  may  live  and  raise  our 
families.  But  home  rule  Is  the  key,  and  you 
are  the  key  to  home  rule. 

rv 

No  small  part  of  the  problem  Is  the  atti- 
tude of  sneering  superiority  and  human  In- 
sensltlvlty  taken  by  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee. Nearly  7  years  ago,  on  July  28,  1959. 
they  scheduled  a  hearing  on  home  rule. 
Nothing  daunted  by  the  summer  heat.  Eind 
the  fact  that  many  people  were  away  on  vaca- 
tion, more  than  800  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  turned  out.  The  meeting  was 
scheduled  for  a  tiny  room  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  held  pverhaps  60  people. 
As  the  crowd  Increased  In  size.  Congressman 
Davib,  of  Georgia,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee holding  the  hearings,  was  asked  to 
move  the  session  to  the  nearby  House  caucus 
room  which  was  not  In  use  at  the  time. 
The  request  was  peremptorily  refused  and  for 
no  reason  whatever. 

As  soon  as  the  little  room  was  full,  the 
doors  were  barred.  The  remainder  of  the 
crowd  packed  the  hallway,  hoping  in  vain 
to  get  in,  or  that  traditional  southern 
courtesy  might  prevail."  But  it  did  not.  It 
was  quite  forgotten  on  that  occasion,  as  it 
often  has  been  on  this  Issue,  and  the  crowd 
remained  outside  In  the  corridors,  sweltering 
In  the  summer's  heat.  This  went  on  for  sev- 
eral days.  It  was  an  Inexcusable  indignity 
visited  upon  a  group  of  American  citizens 
by  a  high  officeholder  In  the  National  Gov- 
ernment— a  man  who  had  given  his  oath  to 
serve  with  honor  the  Government  of  a  free 
p>eople. 

It  was  this  attitude  of  the  Congress,  ex- 
pressed through  the  House  I^lstrtct  Commit- 
tee, that  converted  me  to  home  rule.  I  came 
to  this  city  a  devout  believer  In  Its  appointive 
system  of  government  under  Congress.  First- 
hand contact  with  municipal  affairs  in  the 
city  of  Boston  persuaded  me  that  any  system 
of  government  waa  better  than  that.  As  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  I  was  proud  of 
the  broad  tree-lined  streets,  the  parks,  and 
beautiful  white  landscaped  buildings  of  the 
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capital  of  my  country.  I  attributed  these  to 
congressional  control  of  the  city. 

But  living  here,  I  soon  discovered  that 
there  was  another  Washington  I  had  not  seen 
on  my  previous  visits — one  for  which  the 
Congress  was  far  more  directly  responsible. 
That  Washington  was  a  city  ridden  by  pov- 
erty, disease,  crime,  and  cultural  deprivation, 
all  bound  up  In  a  self-perpetuating  down- 
ward vortex,  growing  larger  every  year.  A 
part  of  that  Washington,  I  soon  discovered, 
WAS  creeping  up  to  the  back  door  of  this 
church.  Its  existence  and  character  was  well 
documented  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
in  their  pamphlet,  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities," 
issued  In  1962.  Few  If  any  members  of  the 
board  of  trade  live  there,  and  neither  they 
nor  their  children  are  penalized  by  its 
squalor. 

This  other  Washington  exists  by  reason  of 
a  number  of  factors,  but  living  and  working 
here  has  convinced  me  as  it  has  convinced 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  others,  that 
chief  among  them  Is  the  white  power  struc- 
ture linked  to  the  House  District  Committee 
under  Chairman  John  L.  McMillan,  of 
South  Carolina.  It  became  clear  to  me  very 
early  that  the  reforms  needed  to  break  the 
downward  vortex  centering  primarily  in  the 
Negro  community  In  this  city  could  not  come 
without  home  rule,  which  was  blocked  by  the 
board  of  trade,  and  stopped  at  the  door  of 
the  Congress. 

The  board  of  trade  boasts  that  it  has  not 
changed  Its  pwDsltlon  on  home  rule  In  50 
years.  It  is  true:  they  have  not.  and  that  is 
the  problem.  When  the  board  of  trade  took 
Its  position  on  home  rule.  Washington  was  a 
small  town.  It  was  known  as  a  Southern 
city  because  its  pattern  of  life  was  much 
more  like  that  of  the  South  than  the  North. 
Today  it  Is  neither  a  small  town  nor  southern. 
It  is  one  of  the  Nation's  fastest  growing  cities 
and  will  soon  be  among  the  largest. 

But  most  lmp>ortant  of  all.  In  those  inter- 
vening years,  the  conscience  of  America  has 
been  stabbed  awake.  Now  we  know  the 
economic  and  social  subjugation  under  which 
the  Negro  has  lived,  and  increasingly  the 
people  of  this  country  are  resolved  to  set  him 
free  and  make  him  a  part  of  the  body  politic 
at  last. 

Gentlemen  of  the  board  of  trade,  the  19th 
century  has  passed.  Two-thirds  of  the  20th 
century  is  already  behind  us.  We  fought 
the  Civil  War  and  freed  the- slaves  a  hundred 
years  ago.  We  are  now  in  the  second  phase 
of  that  war.  Our  purptose  is  to  give  the 
Negro  full-fledged  citizenship  and  full- 
fledged  economic,  social,  and  political  accep- 
tance as  an  American.  We  carried  on  the 
first  phase  of  this  struggle  by  force  of  arms. 
The  second,  so  far,  has  been  carried  on  by 
moral  force;  not  by  an  appeal  to  the  sword, 
but  by  an  appeal  to  the  conscience.  The  day 
when  the  good  Negro  was  an  obsequious 
menial  is  dead.  The  day  has  come  when  the 
good  Negro  is  a  man  who  meets  his  white 
brother  eye  to  eye  and  hand  to  hand,  as 
equals  are  accustomed  to  meet  each  other. 

How  much  longer  will  the  white  power 
structure  seek  to  hold  back  the  tide  of  his- 
tory? How  soon  will  Its  members  learn  that 
any  attempt  to  do  so  will  produce  riots  far 
greater  than  that  at  Watts?  How  soon  will 
they  learn  that  the  day  they  dream  of  is 
dead;  that  a  new  day  has  come,  a  day  that 
holds  within  It  a  dream  far  lovelier  than 
theirs?  The  new  dream  is  of  democracy  that 
ranks  Negro  and  white  Americans  together. 
It  is  a  dream  that  replaces  Negro  subser- 
vience with  Negro  self-respect.  It  Is  a  dream 
that  moves  from  white  supremacy  through 
white  chagrin,  shame,  and  remorse  to  white 
acceptance  of  the  Ideal  of  brotherhood  across 
racial  lines. 

TTie  real  problem  is  Ignorance.  Does  the 
white  community  really  know  what  it  has 
been  doing  to  the  Negro?  Let  me  put  this 
question  In  the  classic  language  of  George 
Bernard  Shaw.    In  his  play,  "St.  Joan,"  the 
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priest  who  led  in  ihe  demand  for  Joan  of 
.Krc's  de.iih  comes  on  the  stage  after  she  has 
beeh  burned  at  the  stake 

"I  me.mt  no  harm."  he  cries  pueously,  rec- 
ognizing his  own  guilt  for  the  first  time.  'I 
did  not  icn.jw  what  it  would  be  like.  If  I 
had  Known. ' 

Then  he  turns  upon  his  fellow  accomplices. 
who  had  not  seen  the  e.xecuUon,  shouting 
hvsterlcaliy,  "You  don't  know  You  haven't 
seen.  It  is  so  easy  to  talk  when  you  don't 
know.  But  when  It  Is  brought  home  to  you: 
w:;en  you  have  seen  the  thing  you  have  done. 
stifling  your  nostrils,  tearing  your  heart, 
t.ien  O  G>xl.  take  tills  sight  from  me." 

A  large  part  of  well-to-do  America  stands 
with  that  priest  tcxiay  They  have  not  seen: 
they  di  not  know  what  the  power  structure 
to  which  they  belong  does  to  other  men. 
They  must  be  made  to  know.  They  can  turn 
away  no  longer.  .And  when  they  see,  11  they 
are  men  of  conscience,  they  too  will  cry  "O 
God.  take  away  this  sight  from  me."  Then 
they  wiii  move' to  mend  the  wrong  they  have 
done,  for  unlike  the  priest  In  the  play,  they 
have  In  their  hands  the  power  to  undo  It. 
In  this  long,  long  process,  self-government 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  a  step  we 
must  take. 

Prayer:  O  God.  uncover  our  eyes  that  we 
may  see  ourselves  as  we  are 


VIETN.A.M    POLICY    ANALYSIS 

Mr  McGEE  Mr  President,  I  am  one 
■.vho  supports  the  administration's  policy 
m  Vietnam,  but  I  al.so  support,  with  equal 
firmness,  the  concept  that  there  is  no 
policy  which  a  democratic  nation  can 
adopt  which  should  not  be  analyzed  in 
thoughtful  debate,  in  the  forums  of  elect- 
ed representatives  of  the  people  and 
am  iiig  the  people  generally. 

One  American  who  has  been  a  leader 
in  the  current  debate  on  Vietnam  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mitlce.  Senator  William  FiaBRiCHT. 
Willie  I  disagree  Ui  many  aspects  with 
his  analysis  of  this  situation  in  that  war- 
torii  land,  I  believe  he  has  acted  respon- 
sibly m  putting  forward  alternative  opin- 
ions and  suggestions  to  our  present  for- 
eign relations  policies. 

In  the  current  issue  of  Look  magazine, 
appears  an  excellent  article  on  my  good 
fiiend  from  Arkansas  by  the  noted  cor- 
respondent, Enc  Sevareid. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
,sent  that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

I  From  Look  magazine.  May  3,  1966) 
Why    Ovr    Foreign    Policy    Is    Failing — An 

ExcLCSivE   I.vrEBvirw   With   Sem,^tob  Ful- 

ERICHT 

i  By  Eric  Sevureid  i 
The  men  who  create  power  make  an  in- 
dispensable contribution  to  the  Nation's 
greatness,  but  the  men  who  question  power 
make  a  contribution  Just  as  indispensable 
•  *  •  for  they  determine  whether  we  use 
P>wer  or  power  uses  us  " — President  John  F, 
Kennedy 

I.at,e  In  the  afternoon  of  a  Friday  In 
February,  several  million  .Americans  snapped 
off  their  television  sets  and  rubbed  their  eyes. 
It  was  the  end  of  ."several  days  of  a  public 
Inquiry  into  the  Vietnam  war  conducted  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  O.S, 
Senate,  which  has  the  conptltullonal  right 
.and  duty  of  advising  the  President  as  well 
as  consenting  to  his  foreign  actions. 
Throughout    the    16   years   of   America's   In- 


volvement with  Vietnam,  the  Senate  had 
automatically  coiuented.  Now,  very  late  In 
the  day,  with  their  country  enmeshed  In  a 
major  war,  leading  Senators  were  advising 
the  administration. 

Their  advice  did  not  consist  of  concrete 
and  acceptable  plana  for  winning  the  war 
or  settling  the  war — a  legislative  body  can- 
not make  a  peace  any  more  than  it  can  wage 
a  war.  Their  advice  amounted  to  this:  "Be 
careful.  Our  people  do  not  understand  this 
cruel  war.  They  are  divided  and  confused. 
Persuade  us  that  this  war  does  Involve 
America's  vital  Interests,  does  Involve  the 
freedom  of  mankind  and  the  peace  of  the 
world.  Give  us  better  reasons  to  believe  It 
will  not  lead  to  war  with  Communist  China. 
Olve  us  some  hope  that  a  negotiated  peace 
that  we  can  live  with,  that  South  Vietnam 
can  live  with.  Is  possible,  and  that  you  are 
really  trying  to  get  It." 

It  was  cm  astonishing  phenomenon.  It  has 
only  minor  precedents  In  American  history, 
chiefly,  the  Mexican  War  of  1846.  Some 
300,000  young  Americans  were  fighting  In  and 
around  the  scallop  of  Asia  called  Vietnam,  a 
place  most  Americans  had  never  heard  of 
until  recently;  scores  were  dying  every  week; 
the  financial  cost  was  leaping  Into  the  bil- 
lions by  geometric  progression:  Communist 
China  was  rousing  Its  people,  by  dally  dem- 
onstrations, to  believe  that  the  United  States 
was  about  to  attack  It.  And  at  this  stage 
of  the  business,  many  American  legislators 
were  asking,  in  effect:  "How  and  why  did 
we  get  Into  this?  Is  It  worth  It?"  Whatever 
one's  views  about  the  ultimate  justification 
of  it,  this  is  an  appalling  way  for  a  great  and 
p>eaceable  nation  to  go  to  war. 

The  most  articulately  appalled  of  all  Is 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, the  generally  soft-spoken  ex-Rhodes 
scholar,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas.  James 
William  PtrLBRioHT.  The  late  Senator  Joseph 
R.  McCarthy  once  call  him  "Mr.  Halfbrlght." 
Former  President  Harry  S.  Truman,  In  a 
flash  of  anger,  once  called  him  "that  over- 
educated  •  •  • ."  His  former  history  don  at 
Oxford,  thinking  of  the  Pulbrlght  scholar- 
ships that  have  made  him  a  world  figure, 
said  to  him  once.  "You  are  responsible  for 
the  largest  and  most  significant  movement 
of  scholars  across  the  face  of  the  earth  since 
the  fall  of  Constantinople  In  1453." 

On  that  FYlday  afternoon,  a  few  moments 
before  they  snapped  off  their  television  sets, 
those  several  million  fascinated  Americans 
had  heard  Senator  Pdlbright  digging  per- 
sistently at  the  Secretary  of  State.  Ful- 
BRiGHT  was  still  trying  to  persuade  Dean 
Rusk  that  peace  negotiations  with  Hanoi 
are  possible.  The  audience  saw  the  Senator 
lean  forward  In  his  chair,  peer  through  his 
dark  glasses  and  say,  "There  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  with  our  diplomacy." 

They  saw  Rusk,  his  monumental  patience 
nearly  gone,  flush  slightly.  His  aching  eyes 
glistened  In  the  glare  of  the  camera  lights, 
and  he  said,  "Senator,  Is  It  just  possible  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  them?" 

A  world  of  meaning  lay  in  this  exchange, 
this  impasse.  These  two  men  of  undoubted 
patriotism,  equally  anxious  that  the  dismal 
succession  of  world  wars  be  broken,  equally 
desirous  that  men  be  free  to  work  out  their 
own  destinies,  draw  different  lessons  from 
the  history  of  this  century. 

Rusk  equates  the  current  world  problem 
with  the  problem  of  Hitler's  time,  and  later, 
Stalin's  time;  he  believes  that  unless  this 
aggression  In  Vietnam  is  halted.  Communist 
victory  there  will  lead  to  other  Communist 
victories  in  Asia  and  eventually  to  a  last- 
ditch  struggle  In  the  form  of  disastrous 
world  war, 

PtJLBiucKT  believes  that  our  very  resistance 
to  this  aggression — and  he  wonders  If  It  Is  a 
true  aggression — Is  just  as  likely,  If  not  more 
likely.  In  Itself,  to  lead  to  endless  disturb- 
ances In  Asia  and  eventually  world  war,  be- 


ginning  with   an   American-Chinese   show. 
down. 

Rusk,  who  must  enforce  policy,  reserves 
the  benefits  of  the  doubts  to  his  own  coun- 
try; FHtlbright.  who  can,  as  scrutlnlzer  of 
policies,  afford  the  luxury  of  public  uncer- 
talnty,  grants  the  benefits  of  some  doubts 
to  the  enemy.  He  does  not  believe  commu- 
nism Is  a  world,  monolithic  force,  success- 
fully spreading  Its  tentacles. 

Rusk  thinks  of  America  as  the  last,  best 
hope  of  civilized  man;  Pulbright  thinks  of 
America  as  the  best  but  not  the  only  hope, 
and  certainly  not  the  last  that  history  will 
see. 

On  the  morning  after  the  Nation  had  wit- 
nessed  this  direct  clash  of  two  strong  wills, 
I  walked  Into  the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
The  second  door  on  the  left  is  that  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas.  On  this  morn- 
ing-after. It  was  as  quiet  as  the  eye  of  a 
hurricane.  Three  secretaries  were  at  their 
deslts  In  the  outer  ofilce,  each  desk  stacked 
with  mall.  Up  to  that  hour,  the  Pulbrlght 
office  had  received  about  10,000  letters,  post- 
cards, and  telegrams.  They  were  running 
about  17  to  one  In  favor  of  the  Senator  and 
his  effort. 

The  Senator's  private  office  Is  simply  fur- 
nished with  green-leather  chairs  and  a 
couch.  Low  bookshelves  line  the  walls. 
One  abstract  painting  Is  on  the  wall.  The 
Senator's  college  degrees.  The  framed  orig- 
inal of  the  Pulbrlght  resolution  of  1943, 
which  the  freshman  Representative  had  got 
through  the  House  and  which,  2  years  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  was  founded,  put  the 
American  Congress  on  record  as  favoring  an 
International  organization  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

There  are  framed  photographs  showing 
F^LBRiGHT  with  L.B.J.  One  Is  incrlbed  by 
the  President  to  the  Senator  this  way:  "Than 
whom  there  Is  no  better."  Another  shows 
Mr.  Johnson  leaning  forward,  earnestly  talk- 
ing to  the  Senator,  who  wears  a  worried 
scowl.  This  one  bears,  in  the  President's 
scrawl,  the  words:  "To  Bnj,.  I  can  see  I 
haven't  been  very  persuasive." 

PuLBRiGHT  opened  the  door  In  full  move- 
ment, tossed  a  book  on  his  desk  and  turned 
arovmd  to  shake  hands,  all  with  the  casual 
grace  of  a  third  baseman  dropping  Into  the 
dugout  and  shedding  his  glove.  It  is  this 
casualness,  I  think,  that  gave  rise  to  the 
Washington  myth  that  Pulbright  Is  a  lazy 
man.  In  the  congressional  world  of  activists. 
of  declaimers,  of  scurrlers,  he  is  always  under 
Inner  control.  He  refuses  to  be  a  major 
champion  of  minor  Issues.  Like  the  trained 
athlete  on  the  field  or  the  trained  actor  on 
stage,  he  gives  each  move  Its  physical  and 
emotional  due — no  more. 

His  Arkansas  contemporaries  remember  his 
style  as  a  halfback  at  the  State  university. 
No  lost  motion,  no  frantic  sweat.  He  would 
often  take  the  ball,  then  for  a  moment  stand 
relaxed,  almost  like  a  man  lost  In  thought, 
until  he  saw  an  opening.  Then  he  would  go 
for  It  hard.  He  plays  politics  In  the  same 
manner  today. 

His  written  speeches  are  the  works  of  a 
craftsman  of  English.  They  fiow  from  prem- 
ise through  argimient  to  conclusion  with 
logic  and  precision.  But  In  private  con- 
versation, like  many  men  whose  minds  work 
faster  than  their  tongues,  he  will  double 
back  and  around  and  back  again.  With  peo- 
ple with  whom  he  feels  comfortable,  he  loves 
to  talk.  We  talked,  a  long  time,  of  the 
world  as  his  mind  encompasses  It,  of  this 
public,  naked  exposure  of  the  American  soul 
that  he  had  deliberately  brought  about  In 
full  understanding  of  Its  Inherent  dangers 
to  the  war  Itself  and  to  FVlbright  himself 
as  man  and  Senator. 

I  told  him  that  he  has  become  stamped  as 
the  leading  American  critic  of  America  in 
the  world,  and  I  wondered  about  the  core  of 
his  unease. 
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"Well,  Eric,  I'm  the  poorest  person  In  the 
world  to  say  what  others  think  of  me.  They 
may  think  I'm  just  a  congenital  sorehead 
for  all  I  know.  I  hope  not.  It's  not  because 
I  think  we're  no  good  that  I  criticize  our 
country.  It's  because  I  think  it's  so  very 
good  and  has  an  opportunity  to  do  so  much 
more  than  any  country  in  history." 

He  fiddled  with  a  package  of  those  char- 
coal-tipped cigarettes — his  adversary.  Secre- 
tary Rusk,  smokes  the  same  brand — and  re- 
garded me  with  that  raised -eyebrow  expres- 
sion when  I  reminded  him  of  his  public 
riunlnations  about  the  disintegration  of  the 
Greek  democracy  when  It  extended  its  power 
commitments  to  Syracuse;  about  the  Ger- 
manic obsession  with  power  In  this  century. 
Just  when  Germany  was  fiourlshlng  as  a 
culture.  Pulbright  had  said  once:  "Neither 
God  nor  nature  has  preordained  the  triumph 
of  our  free  society,  and  It  would  be  a  tragic 
mistake  to  assume  the  Inevitability  of  our 
survival." 

Now,  he  leaned  abruptly  back  In  his  chair. 
In  a  gesture  reminiscent  of  the  halfback 
squaring  up  with  the  ball  In  his  arms.  "Here 
we  are,  the  most  powerful  and  richest  coun- 
try in  the  world,  a  great  continent  under  one 
government.  I  think  of  the  advances  we've 
made — there's  my  own  State,  which  had  a 
per  capita  income  of  $250  only  25  years  ago. 
Now.  it's  about  $1,700.  If  we'll  just  not  fol- 
low the  same  arrogant,  egotistical  policies  of 
80  many  powerful  nations,  particularly  in 
foreign  affairs,  we  could  really  break  the 
cycle  that  has  so  drearily  Involved  the  world 
In  silly  and  destructive  wars, 

"Take  the  Dominican  Republic.  This  per- 
haps spurred  on  my  feelings  about  Vietnam. 
I  know  you  don't  agree  with  me,  but  this 
seemed  to  me  an  utterly  Inexcusable  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  a  small  country. 
These  people  want  to  do  something  for 
themselves.  As  those  Africans  at  the  confer- 
ence In  New  Zealand  said.  'We  want  to  make 
our  own  mistakes.'  You  see.  It  gives  them 
assurance;  then  they  move  on  and  create 
whatever  kind  of  political  and  social  fabric 
that  best  suits  them.  They're  not  a  great 
danger  to  the  security  of  the  world.  It  of- 
fends me  that  because  we're  so  powerful,  we 
butt  In  on  other  people's  business. 

"Great  countries  have  done  this  time  after 
time.  I  was  just  reading  this  book  called 
'Foreign  Mud,"  about  the  way  Britain  got 
into  the  war  with  China  over  the  opium 
trade.  In  the  long  run,  this  contributes  to 
the  destruction  of  the  big  cotm tries." 

I  suggested  that  he  had  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal embarrassment  about  some  of  Amer- 
ica's actions. 

"I'm  just  embarrassed  In  front  of  the 
world.  This  vague  thing  called  world  opin- 
ion. I  mean  they  expect  so  much  of  us. 
We've  been  such  a  fortunate  country.  We 
are  drawn  from  so  many  different  cultures, 
we  were  lucky  In  our  material  resources. 
The  Idea  of  democracy,  as  our  great  men 
from  Washington  through  Lincoln  have  said 
It — not  Just  a  specialized  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  the  people  participating  with  all 
their  dignity.  This  Is  a  great  ideal.  We 
don't  live  up  to  it — nobody  can,  abso- 
lutely— but  we've  approached  it,  closer  than 
any  other  great  country." 

I  told  the  Senator  he  confused  me  a  bit, 
that  throughout  the  hearings  he  had  argued 
against  the  "hawks,"  who  feared  that  with- 
drawal or  compromise  or  switching  to  a  de- 
fensive military  position  In  Vietnam  would 
damage  our  prestige  in  the  world.  Now,  It 
seemed  to  me,  he  was  himself  emphasizing 
America's  prestige.    He  sat  bolt  upright. 

"Maybe  I — you're  quite  right,  i>erhaps  It 
is  our  prestige  Tm  concerned  with,  but  we 
differ  In  the  way  we  would  support  that 
prestige.  I  think  that  asserting  our  mili- 
tary power  against  a  little  country  destroys 
that  prestige.    I  think  our  prestige  requires 
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that  we  be  magnanimous  In  refraining  from 
Imposing  our  will  on  a  country  that  is  ob- 
viously at  our  mercy 

"This  war — I  Just  cannot  bring  myself  to 
believe  that  how  the  Vietnamese  work  out 
their  internal  problems  is  worth  a  major 
war  or  even  gives  us  the  right  to  Intervene, 
You  see,  part  of  this  grows  from  a  great 
apprehension  about  communism.  It  grew 
out  of  Stalin's  barbaric  use  of  his  position 
as  a  Communist  leader.  But  communism 
as  a  philosophy,  or  as  a  system,  is  not  really 
a  matter  that  we  ought  to  go  to  war  about. 
It's  the  actions  of  the  particular  people  who 
practice  it.  I  would  support  anybody  who 
would  restrain  the  kind  of  imperialism  that 
Stalin  represented.  But  at  the  other  ex- 
treme Is  the  communism  of  Yugoslavia. 
They  are  so  much  better  off  than  they  were 
under  the  Turks  or  under  the  monarchy. 
It  is  peaceful,  it  doesn't  threaten  people.  So 
I  think  we  get  all  mixed  up  about  commu- 
nism. And  the  reiteration  by  the  admin- 
istration of  Communist  aggression  offends 
me.  II  they  would  put  it  the  other  way, 
that  this  Is  an  aggression  by  a  people — I 
think  they  have  the  Chinese  In  the  back  of 
their  minds.  If  this  Is  just  Chinese  Im- 
perialism, that's  a  different  question.  But 
they  use  these  terms  In  Inflame  the  emo- 
tions, people's  fears.  It's  like  talking  about 
the  atrocities,  as  If  only  these  people  were 
guilty  of  atrocities.  Every  people,  at  some 
time  in  their  history,  have  engaged  In  the 
same  kind  of  cruelties  In  relation  to  what- 
ever weapons  they  may  have  had.  This  type 
of  thing  Inhibits  rational  consideration  of 
what's  really  Involved,  and  that's  why  it  of- 
fends me." 

Pulbright  is  certain  that  the  nationalist 
Instinct  Is  stronger  than  communism  as  an 
Ideology  and  that  Vietnam  is  a  classic  in- 
stance of  this.  The  Vietnamese  were  a  na- 
tion, they  had  a  national  identity,  they 
were  taken  by  force  by  a  Western  country 
(Prance),  and  he  thinks  they  were  trying 
to  reassert  their  national  Independence.  He 
finds  it  "really  hard"  to  see  the  difference 
between  this  and  what  the  Americans  did 
in  1776. 

The  world  moves  on.  PtrLBaiGHx  thinks 
the  world  and  the  nature  of  the  threat  from 
Communists  have  greatly  altered  since  Sta- 
lin's time.  The  balance  of  power  has  changed 
to  a  highly  unstable  nuclear  stalemate: 
Western  Europe  hsis  recovered;  the  former 
colonial  and  semicolonlal  nations  of  Africa. 
Asia,  and  Latin  America  are  on  the  rise, 
caught  up  in  an  emotional  fever  of  national- 
ism. And  Soviet  foreign  policies  have 
changed.  Khrtishchev's  tactics  were  far  more 
subtle  and  varied  than  Stalin's,  more  chal- 
lenging to  the  nerves  and  the  patience  of 
the  West,  But  Khrushchev  made  a  terrible 
blunder  when  he  put  the  missiles  into  Cuba, 
and  that  successful  confrontation,  the  Sena- 
tor thinks,  was  the  most  visible  milestone  on 
the  road  to  a  different  East-West  relation- 
ship. 

Pulbright  haa  recently  been  accused  of  In- 
consistency because,  his  critics  say,  he  was 
a  hawk  at  the  time  cf  the  missile  crisis  and 
recommended  we  Invade  Cuba  and  have  done 
with  both  the  missile  threat  and  Pidel 
Castro.  But  he  explains  that  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  asked  him  to  break  off  his 
campaigning  trip  in  Arkansas  and  come  to 
the  White  House,  F\-lbright  knew  none  of 
the  background.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
exchanges  of  letters  between  Kennedy  and 
Khrushchev.  He  had  no  chance  to  think 
about  the  chances  of  the  naval  quarantine 
succeeding. 

In  any  case,  he  told  me,  President  Ken- 
nedy "wasn't  asking  us  for  consultation.  He 
had  already  made  up  his  mind.  He  had  his 
speech  written,  and  10  minutes  after  the 
meeting,  he  went  out  and  gave  it.    We  were 


told  that  they  were  going  to  put  in  the 
quarantine  and  that  If  the  Russians  didn't 
turn  back  and  didn't  respect  it,  that  the 
administration  Itself  was  prepared  to  take 
Cuba  " 

He  is  deeply  perturbed  by  the  apparent 
paradox  that  the  United  States  leaves  alone 
a  Communist  tyranny  90  miles  from  our 
shores,  but  sends  our  forces  10,000  miles  away 
to  fight  Communists.  "If  we  can  live  with 
Cuba,  what  difference  does  it  make  about 
Vietnam?"  he  said.  He  is  not  stire  that  the 
enemy  in  Vietnam  wants  the  kind  of  com- 
munism practiced  in  Russia  or  would  have 
that  kind  of  communism  if  they  ran  the 
country.  He  inclines  to  believe  that  na- 
tionalism would  be  the  dominant  spirit  in 
a  land  that  has  historically  been  anti- 
Chinese,  Even  if  the  regime  bore  the  label 
"Communist,"  it  would  amount  to  a  kind 
of  buffer  state  against  China,  A  Vietnam 
regime  set  up  by  us  with  the  outward  trap- 
pings of  democracy.  In  close  connection  with 
us.  would  actually  be  weaker  In  the  sense 
that  it  would  be  more  tempting  to  China, 
when  and  if  China  does  become  really  aggres- 
sive in  the  military  sense. 

"I  think  if  we  had  never  stuck  our  nose  In 
this  business.  It  would  have  long  since  been 
settled  In  accordance  with  whatever  the 
major  forces  within  Vietnam  were.  I  think 
we  have  delayed  that  settlement,  and  I  think 
we  have  a  good  deal  on  our  consciences  for 
having  Intervened  there  in  the  first  Instance 
In  1950  [when  we  aided  the  French]." 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  talks  about  the 
things  that  are  wrong  with  "them."  He  talks 
about  "the  other  fellow."  I  asked  Pulbright 
who  this  enemy  precisely  is — the  Vietcong? 
North  Vietnam?  China?  Fttlbrioht  replied. 
"I  don't  know.  He  says  Hanoi,  but  I  cannot 
free  my  ovni  mind  from  the  belief  that  he 
means  China." 

It  Is  a  fair  Inference  that  Pttlbrioht  does 
not  think  there  Is  enough  evidence  to  con- 
clude that  China  Is  bent  on  conquest  in  the 
Hitler  manner  or  that  she  can  work  her  will 
very  far  through  external  subversion.  The 
world -encompassing  goals  as  stated  by  the 
Chinese  defense  minister,  Lin  Plao,  have 
Ijeen  cited  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  8. 
McNamara  to  justify  the  apocalyptic  view 
that  China  Is  determined  to  become  the 
dominant  influence  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  L^tln 
America.  But  China  has  been  suffering  set- 
backs— in  Indonesia,  in  several  African 
nations,  and  in  China, 

PuuBRioHT,  as  a  student  of  history  and  its 
unpredictability,  would  find  such  fears 
childish.  He  is  more  Inclined  to  Interpret 
China's  thunderous  propaganda  challenges  as 
Secretary-General  U  Thant  of  the  United 
Nations  does — as  the  natural  behavior  of  a 
regime  that  is  overwhelmed  with  difficulties 
at  home  and  feels  increasingly  "encircled" 
by  the  power  of  Russia  and  the  United  States. 
PuLBRiQHT's  mental  processes  are  such  that 
he  would  try  to  Imagine  the  reaction  of  bis 
own  country  If  a  Chinese  Army  were  fighting, 
say.  In  lower  Mexico,  and  their  planes  were 
dropping  bombs  within  40  miles  of  the  Rio 
Grande. 

He  tries  to  turn  an  international  problem 
around,  not  only  to  understand  an  ad- 
versary's basic  interests,  but  to  try  to  Imagine 
how  the  adversary  feels  in  his  heart.  He 
thinks  the  world  Is  too  dangerous  to  do  other- 
wise. For  this  reason,  he  is  perhaps  more 
popular  in  Europe  than  he  is  in  his  own 
country — much  like  the  late  Adlal  E.  Steven- 
son, a  comparison  Pttlbbight  by  no  means 
obJ«cta  to. 

The  Vietnam  war  seems  to  appall  him  in 
Its  every  aspect.  He  doesn't  think  we  are 
even  Improving  the  Vietnamese  economy,  but 
destroying  it,  as  of  now.  "I  have  a  letter 
from  a  friend  In  a  hospital  In  Bangkok,"  he 
told  me,  "and  there's  beginning  this  same 
distortion  In  Thailand's  economy.     We  end 
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up  creaUng  an  awtul  situation  we're  not  able 
to  oontrol.  axid  U  we  ihould  suddetily  pun 
out  tomorrow,  they'd  be  In  much  worse  shap« 
thaxi  they  were  when  we  got  there." 

The  Senator  straightened  and  stretched 
ELnd  moved  aside  a  sheat  or  letters  un  his 
desk  One  wa«  a  copy  of  a  "petition  "  from 
some  people  In  CalUomla  who  were  demand- 
ing his  recall  on  grounds  of  treason  Pul- 
BUCHT  chuckled — he  has  a  genuine  chuckle 
and  a  genuine  belly  laugh. 

"I  get  all  kinds  of  stuff  like  that.  1  'osed 
to  In  the  days  of  McCarthy.  That  doesnt 
bother  me  very  much." 

I  mentioned  a  remark  by  his  secretary  that 
the  current  mall  was  running  heavier  than 
any  In  her  experience.  "Thai's  Pallle  Slma," 
he  said  She's  my  stalwart.  She  gets  here 
eaxly  and  leave*  late.  I  called  her  on  the 
phone  yesterday  and  said,  'Is  Lee  there?'  and 
she  said,  "Could  I  tell  him  who  is  calling?' 
I  eaid,  'Now.  Pallle.  if  you  don't  recognize 
me' — oh,  she  nearly  died  She  said,  'I'll  tell 
you.  Senator,  we're  nearly  frantic.  These 
phones  have  been  ringing  nearly  all  after- 
noon.    I  don't  even  recognize  my  own  voice.' 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  In  a  month  or  two,  it 
will  all  be  forgotten.  The  only  thing  I  hope 
for  out  of  thla  Is  that  It  may  create  a  greater 
degree  of  caution,  provoke  more  thoughtful- 
neu.  Not  that  I  don't  think  the  President 
Is  a  cautloua  man,  but  I  think  he'll  give  much 
more  careful  consideration  before  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  war," 

If.  I  asked  Ptlbiuoht.  he  considers  the 
whole  thing  in  Vietnam  a  series  of  mistakes, 
where  was  the  critical  error  made?  He  said 
the  first  mistake  was  made  in  1950  when  we 
supported  the  French.  "Then,  we  had  a  sec- 
ond opportunity  to  leave  them  alone  in  1954 
(after  the  fall  of  Dlenblenphu.  Then.  It 
gradually  grew.  like  Topsy  I  think  it  was  a 
mistake  for  us  to  support  Diem  He  was 
calling  the  shots,  and  we  were  taking  the 
blame  and  the  recponslblllty.  Then  Diem 
was  killed.  Perhaps  that  would  have  been  a 
time  to  say  let's  have  a  conference  and  see  It 
we  can't  settle  It  by  negotiation." 

After  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incident  In  the 
summer  of  1864,  Ptjlbrjoht  was  floor  man- 
ager for  the  resolution  that  gave  congres- 
sional endorsement  to  the  President  to  take 
any  and  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  ag- 
gression. Today,  he  regrets  his  role  in 
granting  this  blank  check,  though  he  ob- 
served at  the  time  of  Its  passage  that  Con- 
gress did  not  have  in  mind  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can ground  armies  In  this  war.  He  objected 
to  a  limiting  amendment  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator Oatloed  Nclson,  of  "Wisconsin,  because 
the  administration  said  it  was  an  emergency, 
and  quick,  sharp  response  was  needed  to  deter 
North  Vietnam. 

"But  this  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident  If  I 
may  say  so,  was  a  very  vague  one.  We  were 
briefed  on  It.  but  we  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing, even  to  this  day,  what  actually  hap- 
pened I  don't  know  whether  we  provoked 
that  attack  In  connection  with  supervising 
or  helping  a  raid  by  South  Vietnamese  or 
not.  Our  evidence  was  sketchy  as  to  whether 
those  PT  boats,  or  some  kind  of  boats,  that 
were  approaching  were  coming  to  investigate 
or  whether  they  actually  attacked.  I  have 
been  told  there  was  no  physical  damage. 
They  weren't  hit  by  anything  I  heard  one 
man  say  there  was  one  bullet  hole  in  one  of 
those  ships.    One  bullet  bole." 

President  Johnson,  who  PtrLBaroHT  feels 
did  not  want  this  war  any  more  than  he  did 
himself,  used  to  cite  that  congressional  reso- 
lution as  hi*  authority  for  what  he  has  done 
m  Vietnam,  Before  that,  he  cited  the  Elsen- 
hower and  Kennedy  "commitments."  Re- 
cently, he  and  Secretary  Rusk  have  put  the 
emphasis  on  the  SKATO  treaty.  The  Txtl- 
sansKT  school  of  critics  argues  that  the  treaty 
did  not  oblige  u*  to  flght  in  Vietnam  any 
more  than  it  obliges  the  other  slgnatorle*, 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  not  fighting  with  mm. 


Senator  Fttuwoht  thinks  our  poUcy  to- 
ward China  has  gone  wrong  since  the  great 
war  ended.  He  Is  appalled  that  the  moat 
powerful  nation  in  the  world  and  the  most 
populous  nation  In  the  world,  both  now  nu- 
clear powers,  are  not  even  on  speaking  terms, 
with  nothing  like  the  avenues  of  communi- 
cation that  existed  between  Russia  and  the 
United  StatM  during  their  times  of  danger- 
ous tensions. 

"One  of  the  most  disgraceful  periods  of  all 
In  our  foreign  policy,"  he  said,  "was  otir  per- 
sistence In  the  support  of  Chiang  Kai-shek 
after  he  collapsed.  I  don't  think  there  was 
anything  we  could  have  done.  I  regretted 
very  much  they  were  Communists  who  won. 
But  we  should  have  stopped,  and  cut  our 
losses"  Still,  changing  the  status  of  Chiang 
Kal-ahek's  PVJrmosa,  Fulbrigrt  thinks,  is 
out  of  the  question  at  the  moment. 

He  wonders  if  It  would  not  have  been  bet- 
ter to  have  supported  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  at  the 
outset,  in  what  some  regard  as  his  struggle 
for  Vietnamese  Independence,  Communist 
though  be  Is.  He  doubts  that  the  Vletoong 
is  no  more  than  a  puppet  of  North  Vietnam, 
as  the  administration  argues.  He  thinks 
they  may  very  well  have  an  Identity  and 
purpose  of  their  own  and  that  we  ovight  to  be 
working  to  split  them  oS  from  Hanoi. 

He  wonders  Just  how  much  expert  knowl- 
edgf  about  China  is  operating  inside  the 
administration  "There  are  only  five  In  the 
China  section  of  the  State  Department. 
Thlhk  of  It — the  biggest  country  in  the  world, 
and  we've  got  Ave  fellows.  We've  got  a  few 
In  Hong  Kong,  trying  to  interpret  China  from 
there.     And  then  we  have  the  professors." 

The  Senator  takes  pains  to  point  out  that 
he  claims  no  expertise  on  Asia  himself,  that 
he's  been  to  Asia  only  twice  and  never  to 
Vietnam,  and  that  his  foreign  pwlicy  energies 
for  years  have  been  concentrated  on  Europe. 
For  this  reason,  be  has  been  teaching  him- 
self Asian  history — he  usually  has  a  book 
under  his  arm  when  be  moves  about  Wash- 
ington. He  has  been  in  contact  with  one  or 
two  of  the  "old  China  bands,"  driven  out  of 
their  careers  In  the  hysteria  of  the  Mc- 
Carthy period.  He  Invites  Asian  authorities, 
occasionally  Chinese,  to  his  handsome  house 
Just  off  Smbaaay  Row  for  tea  and  talk.  In 
order  to  get  some  long-range  perspective  on 
China  for  himself  and  his  senatorial  col- 
leagues, be  extended  the  committee  hearings 
to  Invite  testimony  by  scholars  of  Asia.  He 
is  determined  to  get  at  the  roots  of  the  whole, 
vast,  dangerous  confrontation  with  China 
and.  teacher  that  he  is  by  Instinct  and  early 
training,  determined  to  share  this  under- 
standing with  the  American  people. 

FtTLBRiOHT  Is  not  at  all  siire  that  he  agrees 
with  the  current  Intellectual  fashion  of  re- 
garding "spheres  of  Influence"  as  an  out- 
moded concept.  He  has  acquired  a  high 
regard  for  Asian  culture,  but  reminds  him- 
self that  we  are  the  children  of  Burope.  shar- 
ing common  concepts  of  law  and  politics, 
existing  in  the  same  cultural  fabric.  Part  of 
the  fashionable  argument  Is  that  missiles 
and  Jets  have  shrunk  the  world  In  time  and 
space.  If  not  yet  in  cultures  and  casts  of 
mind,  and  that  otir  power  can  reach  any- 
where In  minutes  or  hours.  „  This  argument 
says,  In  effect,  that  every  place  on  the  globe 
18  essentially  equldistanca  from  America,  and 
that  we  should  adjust  our  foreign  policies 
accordingly.  Though  he  did  not  put  It  this 
way  himself,  I  think  the  Senator  would  re- 
gard this  notion  as  a  variant  for  the  tech- 
nological age  of  what  psychologists  call  "the 
illusion  of  the  central  position,"  which  be- 
gins with  the  child  In  the  crib  and  continues 
to  affect  the  psyche  of  whole  peoples. 

He  finds  degrees  of  Illusion  In  the  Amer- 
ican sense  of  historic  time.  We  built  a  con- 
tinent In  a  hurry,  by  a  combination  of  good 
fortune  in  our  people,  soil  and  climate,  a 
phenomenon  without  parallel.  So  we  In- 
stinctively believe  human  problems  are  to  be 


solved,  not  allevlat«d,  as  Europeans  instinc- 
tively feel.  What  we  accomplish  at  home, 
we  seem  to  think  we  can  accomplish  In  alien 
societies  and  with  the  same  speed.  And  so 
our  governmental  semantics  has  outrun  the 
realities,  and  we  have  talked  about  "unleash- 
ing Chiang  Kai-shek."  about  "liberating" 
East  Europe,  about  resuscitating  Latin  Amer- 
ican economies  In  a  decade's  time,  and  about 
exporting  democracy.  American-style,  which 
Is  scarcely  possible. 

Bill  Pulbricht  comes  from  Arkansas, 
which  "made  no  progress  at  all  from  1865 
until  about  1940.  We  were  really  an  under- 
developed society,  an  exploited  society,  a 
colony  of  the  Northeast,  whose  great  corpo- 
rations sucked  out  whatever  natural  wealth 
we  had."  AU  this  helps  explain  why  F*trL- 
saiGHT's  time  sense  is  different  and  why  he 
has  an  Instinctive  sympathy  for  the  poor 
lands  of  the  earth,  Including  Vietnam.  His 
famous  student  exchange  program  may  one 
day  prove  to  have  been  our  most  enlightened 
foreign  policy,  the  strongest  of  the  new 
threads  holding  peoples  together  In  under- 
standing, but  the  father  of  the  project  would 
emphasize  "one  day."  It  is  part  of  his 
whole  vision  of  foreign  policy,  which  he  sees 
not  as  construction  but  as  a  process,  not 
as  the  building  of  an  edifice  but  as  the  cul- 
tivation of  natural  things  In  a  given  direc- 
tion. Time  Is  life.  He  wants  no  rash  ac- 
tions to  abolish  the  gift  of  time. 

And  It  is  his  Arkansas  roots  and  his  Ar- 
kansas political  base  that  explain  the  pain- 
ful, public  paradox  of  Fctlbright,  the  hu- 
manitarian, the  man  of  enlightenment,  who 
has  voted  the  straight  Southern  line  on 
Negro  rights,  the  overwhelming  moral  issue 
of  modern  America.  He  would  flush  with 
anger  if  anyone  called  him  a  bigot  or  a  Negro 
hater.  Clearly,  he  is  neither.  But  he  lives 
with  this  "Inner  discomfort"  and  does  not 
disguise  the  fact.  His  soul  must  exist  in 
different  divided  worlds:  Fayettevllle  and 
Oxford,  England;  the  Ozark  back  country 
and  Philadelphia's  main  line,  where  he 
found  his  charming,  enlightened  bride.  If 
he  hates  to  talk  about  this.  It  is  not  only 
because  the  painful  paradox  unavoidably 
exists,  but  because  he  fears  people  will  think 
he  Is  making  excuses  for  himself. 

So  he  has  been  a  constant  target  of  the 
sUderule  liberals.  In  spite  of  all  he  has  done 
for  Negro  education  and  health,  where  he 
thinks  the  foundation  stones  of  Negro  prog- 
ress lie;  in  spite  of  his  lonely  courage  in 
opposing  Senator  McCarthy  to  his  face  when 
the  liberals  b£te  noire  was  at  the  peak 
of  his  terrifying  p>ower;  in  spite  of  his  early 
support  for  the  United  Nations  and  foreign 
aid,  and  at  a  time  when  the  Arkansas  ma- 
jority was  against  these  innovations.  But 
on  the  bills  for  civil  rights  per  se — no. 
And  for  the  same  simple,  candid  reason  that 
he  would  never  oppose  the  Arkansas  agricul- 
tural council  on  cotton  policy — he  did  not 
wish  to  be  retired  from  public  life. 

It  Is  an  ancient  story  and  dilemma  for 
men  In  politics.  They  must  survive,  first  of 
all.  If  they  are  to  accomplish  anything.  This 
Is  why,  for  example,  the  liberal  Senator 
HuBBRT  H.  HuMPHRET  never  dreamt  of  op- 
posing Minnesota's  dairy  industry.  It  is  why 
young  Congressman  John  P.  Kennedy  voted 
fresh  appropriations  for  the  House  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee  when  he  thought 
the  committee's  methods  an  abomination. 
("I  would  be  dead  In  my  district,  otherwise." 
he    told    me    at    the    time.) 

As  President,  incidentally,  Kennedy  seri- 
ously considered  Pclbbight  for  Secretary  of 
State  because  he  liked  "the  play  of  his  mind  " 
But  PuLBRiCHT's  name  was  crossed  off  the 
list  because  of  the  certainty  of  opposition 
by  Negro  and  other  civil  rights  groups. 
Did  the  Senator  himself  want  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  State?  "I  cerUlnly  did  not."  he 
said  to  me.  Some  of  his  friends  think 
otherwise. 
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It  Is  not  generally  known,  but  Pxtlbuqht 
was  also  seriously  considered  for  the  presi- 
dency of  Columbia  University  before  General 
Elsenhower  was  given  the  p>ost.  (In  his 
thirties,  FuLBRiGHT  had  been  president  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas.)  Trustees  of  Colum- 
bia asked  him  If  he  would  consider  the  Job. 
But  this  query  came  too  soon — or  too  late. 
He  had  recently  been  elected  to  the  Senate, 
in  a  bitter  campaign,  with  the  help  of  many 
friends,  and,  "I  thought  It  Immoral  to  Just 
leave  because  of  what  looked  like  a  better 
Job." 

Is  this  his  flnal  term  as  a  Senator? 

"Eric,  you  know  a  politician  cant  say 
that.    I'll  say  I've  given  It  no  thought." 

At  a  trim  and  fit  61,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  has  become  the  most  arresting  flg- 
ure  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  has  proved  the 
Senate  can  advise  as  well  as  consent,  and  by 
a  thousand  signs,  It  Is  clear  that  President, 
Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  Defense  all 
take  his  advice  very,  very  seriously,  whether 
they  admit  it  or  not.  It  may  be  that  he  Is 
working  a  slow  change  In  American  Par  Bast- 
em  policy.  He  has  done  this  with  no  power 
save  bis  position  as  foreign  relations  chair- 
man and  the  power  of  Intellect.  His  vision 
of  America's  role  In  the  world  may  not  pre- 
vail In  otir  practices.  But  he  will  have  said 
what  he  had  to  say.  and  the  people  have 
listened.  He  does  not  know  what  more  a  leg- 
islator can  do  for  his  country.  Having  done 
It,  he  appears  to  stand  now  at  the  high  point 
of  his  life,  the  apogee  of  his  career.  In  any 
chapter  on  the  year  1966  In  any  future  his- 
tory book,  the  name  PtTLBBiOMT  "will  appear, 
writ  large  and  often. 

The  nature  and  the  use  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican power  haunt  ffls  thoughts.  He  is  no 
dreamer.  He  knows  that  in  the  world  politics 
of  this  brilliant  and  frightening  century, 
purity  will  precede  paralysis,  but  he  also 
knows  that  pride  still  precedes  a  fall.  He 
knows  that  good  will  without  power  behind 
It  is  merely  an  attitude:  but  be  also  knowa 
that  power  without  good  will  can  mean 
calamity. 

It  was  past  noon  on  that  Saturday  morn- 
ing In  February  when  the  Senator  and  I  got 
out  of  our  chairs.  Another  contingent  of 
TV  cameramen  had  arrived  In  the  outer 
office. 

SENATE    KXVOLT:     A    HEATXD    SEASCH    rOR    A 
VIETNAM  POLICY 

I  said,  "Senator,  I  think  you  want  to  be- 
lieve that  rationality  and  order  are  stronger 
forces  than  irrationality  and  disorder  In  this 
world." 

"Now,  you  remind  me  of  something.  Eric. 
Here's  a  little  essay  sent  me  by  an  old  fellow 
who  lives  back  In  the  Ozarks.  a  mountaineer 
without  much  formal  education." 

PuLBRioHT  read  the  eesay.  which  said,  in 
part:  "With  all  man's  limitations,  he  yet  has 
one  advantage  over  animals — the  power  of 
reason,  but  history  shows  that  he  often  dis- 
cards that  for  superstition  •  •  •  he  Is  the 
only  animal  that  will  buUd  Homes,  towns, 
and  cities  at  such  a  cost  in  sacrifice  and  suf- 
fering and  then  turn  around  and  destroy 
them  In  war  •  •  •  where  he  came  from,  or 
whecf.  or  how.  or  where  he  Is  going  after 
death  he  does  not  know,  but  he  hopes  to  live 
again  In  ease  and  idleness  where  he  can 
Worship  his  gods  and  enjoy  himself,  watching 
his  fellow  creatures  wriggle  and  writhe  In 
eternal  flames  down  in  hell." 

PcLBRiGHT  chuckled  and  said  he  didn't  be- 
lieve the  world  was  a  rational  place,  he  Just 
hoped  we  could  move  it  In  that  direction. 
"I'm  not  sure  I'm  very  optimistic  about  the 
human  race.  But  If  you  are  to  funoUon  at 
all  In  this  business  or  nearly  any  other,  you 
bave  to  believe  It's  possible." 

Like  his  friend,  Adlal  Stevenson,  Senator 
I*tiL8RiGHT  lives,  not  with  indeclalveness,  as 
•o  many  think,  but  with  the  courage  of  hl« 
Ooubte.       He     knows     the     great     secret. 


Sophocles  expressed  it:  "This  law  shall  ever 
be  true:  Nothing  that  Is  vast  enters  Into  the 
life  of  mortals  without  a  curse." 

Twentieth  century  communism  Is  a  vaat 
thing.    So  Is  the  American  power. 

Mx.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
example  of  an  analysis  which  is  many 
degrees  removed  from  that  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  an  editorial  written  by  Mr.  Weldon 
James,  of  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal, 
who  resigned  his  post  on  that  illustrious 
newspaper  to  return  to  active  duty  in  the 
Marine  Corps  to  "testify  to  my  belief  that 
the  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam   is  right." 

Mr.  James  points  out  that  "diversity 
of  critical  opinion  is  not  only  the  right, 
but  the  great  strength,  of  a  democracy" 
and  he  exercises  his  critical  opinion  to 
good  effect  in  the  signed  editorial  which 
marked  his  departure  from  the  Courier- 
Journal. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  editorial  of  April  14,  also 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Louisville  (Ky.)   Courier -Journal, 

Apr.  14  1966] 

A  Signed  Editorial:   It's  Past  Time  To  Sat, 

"To  Hell  With  Ho" 

(By  Weldon  James) 

This  Is  one  editorial  only  a  great  news- 
paper could  invite  anyone  to  write  and  to 
sign. 

I  quit.  I  resign  as  an  associate  editor  of 
the  Courier- Journal.  I  am  going  on  active 
duty  In  the  Marine  Corps  to  testify  to  my 
belief  that  U.S.  jwllcy  In  Vietnam  Is  right — 
and  that  the  quicker  more  newspapers  and 
more  people  give  the  President  solid  sup- 
port, the  shorter  and  less  dangerously  com- 
plicated the  war  there  will  be. 

The  Courier-Journal,  as  Its  readers  know, 
Is  no  appeaser  on  Vietnam,  no  advocate  of 
U.S.  withdrawal.  But  it  does  not  speak  with 
the  sharpness  I  believe  the  continuing  crisis 
demands. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  was  right 
about  Vietnam  In  1964,  right  when  President 
Kennedy  Increased  our  Involvement,  right 
when  President  Johnson  did  likewise,  and 
right  to  commit,  in  the  President's  words, 
"whatever  It  takes"  to  deny  the  Communists 
a  military  triumph  there. 

I  believe  Lyndon  Johnson  Is  as  right  as 
Roosevelt,  as  timely  as  Truman,  as  cautiously 
correct  as  Kennedy,  and  as  entitled  to  El- 
senhower's and  the  Nation's  support  as  the 
Courier- Journal  used  to  say  In  editorials  I 
■wrote. 

But  the  Courier-Journal,  like  some  other 
great  newspapers,  no  longer  takes  a  forth- 
right stand  on  this  p>aramount  issue  I  re- 
spect the  conscientiousness  of  its  reasoning, 
but  I  am  not  convinced. 

NO  TOcx  to  plat  bamlkt 

This  is  no  time  for  the  press  of  a  great 
nation  to  play  Hamlet — or  Llppmann,  Wal- 
ter Llppmann'E  gloom  about  the  Truman 
doctrine  was  100  percent  wrong.  That  doc- 
trine played  a  decisive  role  in  converting 
the  Soviet  Union  to  a  belief  in  peaceful  co- 
existence. Its  great  dividend  Is  the  historic 
rift  between  Peking  and  Mosco"w  today. 

Mr.  Llppmann 's  China-doorstep  arguments 
about  southeast  Asia  today  are  Identical  with 
his  Russia-doorstep  irguments.  about  Greece 
and  Turkey  In  1947 — and  I  believe  ide.ntlcally 
fallacious  about  what  the  United  Stales 
should  do  and  can  do. 

The  Courier-Journal  has  not  endorsed  the 
Llppmann  line,  nor  has  It  been  guilty  of  the 


vacillation  or  the  silence  or  the  yes-buts  of 
a  good  part  of  the  American  press  that  have 
misled  both  Hancd  aiid  Peking.  But  in  re- 
cent months  it  has  been  something  less  than 
decisive.  And  all  this  across  the  Nation 
has  nvu-tvu-ed  honest  confusion  of  the  mi- 
nority in  this  country — and  unintentionally 
encouraged  the  sit-ins,  the  draft-card  burn- 
ers, the  neoisolatlonlst  belief  that  if  only 
the  United  States  were  to  withdraw  from 
southeast  Asia  (or  any  other  trouble-spot), 
the  world  would  have  instant  peace. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  issues  in  south- 
east Asia  are  terribly  complex,  or  contend 
that  we  have  not  made  mistakes  there.  It 
would  be  a  miracle  if  we  had  not.  And  I 
fully  respect  the  honest  doubts  and  anxieties 
of  some  of  my  colleagues  and  of  other 
thoughtful  Americans  who  differ  from  my 
views.  But  I  believe  It  Is  past  time  they 
resolved  them  and  invoked  positive  support 
for  the  President.  This  could.  In  my  em- 
phatic belief,  keep  the  war  limited — and  help 
to  shorten  It. 

Diversity  of  critical  opinion  Is  not  only  a 
right  but  the  great  strength  of  a  democracy, 
and  no  American  I  know  would  limit  It. 
But  there  Is  enough  evidence  at  hand  for 
the  American  Jury  to  reach  a  verdict  on  Viet- 
nam. The  evidence  is  not  Just  two  decades 
of  history  but  the  expKWition  of  that  history 
and  of  the  facts  today  by  the  President,  the 
Vice  F^reeident,  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Defense,  Averell  Harrlman,  McOeorge  Bundy, 
and  a  host  of  others. 

At  moments  in  history  when  their  declara- 
tions had  a  powerful  and  useful  Impact  on 
public  opinion,  the  Courier-Journal's  Henry 
Watterson  said  "to  hell  with  the  Hohenzol- 
lems"  and  Mark  Ethrldge  and  Barry  Bing- 
ham said  in  effect  "to  hell  with  Hitler" — 
and  Bingham  went  Into  the  Navy  before 
Pearl  Harbor  to  show  where  he  stood.  I  hold 
It  Is  past  time  to  say  to  hell  with  Ho — and 
to  speed  him  toward  that  destination  until 
he  sees  the  virtues  of  the  conference  table. 

That  solution  manifestly  Is  impossible  as 
long  as  Ho  believes  that  the  American  people 
■wrtll  Indeed,  as  he  long  ago  boasted,  weary, 
waver,  and  withdraw. 

If  we  don't  get  the  message  to  Ho  now, 
the  need  to  get  It  to  Mao  Tse-tung  will  he 
upon  us  In  time.  He's  told  us  what  he  plans. 
It  Is  as  foolish  to  lattgh  at  his  boasts  and 
Red  China's  "weakness"  now  as  It  was  to 
laugh  at  "that  clown  Hitler"  and  Nazi  Ger- 
many s  "weakness"  In  the  1930's. 

Some  of  my  good  but  regrettably  misin- 
formed friends  have  attributed  the  positlve- 
ness  of  my  views  to  my  long  ties  "with  the 
Marine  Corps,  Instead  of  to  reason,  logic,  and 
a  lifelong  study  of  history. 

This  is  nonsense,  of  course.  The  Marine 
Corps  has  no  foreign  policy.  It  has  no 
politics.  Sound  out  six  marine  sergeant* — 
or  six  marine  generals,  for  that  matter — and 
you'll  find  as  many  differing  "experts"  on 
foreign  affairs  and  politics  as  you'll  And  In 
the  corner  tavern. 

The  Marine  Corps,  as  a  long  succesalon  of 
its  Commandants  have  made  plain,  has  but 
one  Job.  That  Is  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
civilian  Commander  In  Chief,  the  President. 

But  the  Marine  Corps  does  teach  the  uses 
of  disciplined  rage  and  the  application  of 
"measured  strength" — exactly  what  the 
United  States  is  employing  in  Vietnam  to- 
day. And  it  has  been  asking  for  Reserves  to 
volunteer.  I  am  proud  it  believes  I  can  be  at 
some  use  to  It  now,  thanks  In  great  part 
T.O  the  generosity  with  which  the  Courler- 
Jou.'-nal  over  the  years  has  enabled  me  to 
advance  my  training  in  Marine  Corps 
schools,  the  National  War  College,  and  "with 
Nary  and  Marine  forces  on  the  Job  in  Europe 
and  the  Orient 

A  few  D^niments  on  the  national  scene: 

It  is  well-nigh  Incredible  to  me  that  some 
self-styled  liberal  Democrats  should  be 
ignoring  the  postbimious  revelation  by  bla 
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son  of  Adlat  Stevenson's  true  position  on 
Vietnam  ithe  Courier-Journal,  of  course, 
took  sensible  editorial  notice  of  this).  It  Is 
even  more  shocking  that  they  should  be 
seeking  to  explain  away  Vice  President 
Httbert  Humphket's  vigorous  and  persuasive 
support  of  the  President's  policies  as  the 
calculated  insincerity  of  "a  White  House 
captive,"  They  owe  It  to  their  l»bel — and 
to  the  country — to  go  back  and  ponder  what 
John  F  Kennedy  said  and  did  about 
Vietnam 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The     VICE     PRESIDENT.     Is     there 
further     morning     business?       If     not, 
morning  business  Is  closed. 


ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES  FOR  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous- consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1067,  Senate  Resolution  224 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana'' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution  'S. 
Res.  224)  to  provide  six  additional  pro- 
fessional staff  members  and  six  addition- 
al clerical  assistants  for  the  Committee 
on  Finance  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, 'With  an  amendment,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  word  '■Resolved'' 
and  Insert: 

That  the  Ojmmlttee  on  Finance  Is  author- 
ized— 

I  1 )  until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  to 
employ  six  additional  professional  staff  mem- 
bers, and 

\2)  through  January  31.  1967,  to  employ 
six  additional  clerical  assistants, 
to  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  at  rates  of  compensation  to  be  lixed 
bv  the  chairman  m  accordance  with  section 
202' ei.  as  amended,  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1»46.  and  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  4.  Eightieth  Congress,  approved 
February  19    1947   aa  amended. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Those  of  us 
on  the  Committee  on  FLnarice— my  im- 
pression is  that  it  was  about  14  to  3.  even 
though  it  was  not  a  recorded  vote — 
thought  we  should  have  an  adequate 
staff  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee. At  the  present  time  this  com- 
mittee has  the  responsibility  for  all  rev- 
enue to  finance  the  Federal  Government, 
which  this  year  will  be  approximately 
$111  billion.  We  have  the  respoiisibllity 
for  all  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  the  Government  raises  money 

We  deal  with  all  the  controversial  pro- 
visions which  are  from  time  to  time  de- 
scribed as  loopholes  but  which  .<;ome  rif  us 
may  think  are  justified  deductions 

In  addition  to  having  the  responsibil- 
ity of  raising  all  the  money  to  finance  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  we  also 
have  the  responsibility  of  spending  much 
of  the  money.  For  example,  the  social 
security  program  is  running  about  $24 
billion  a  year.  That  Is  entirely  within 
the  jurlsdlcton  of  this  committee 

In  addition  to  that,  this  committee  has 
the  responsibility  for  all  tariff  and  trade 


legislation.  The  total  amoiunt  of  our 
International  trade — Imports  and  ex- 
ports— was  about  $48  billion  last  year. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  committee  has 
the  responsibility  for  the  national  debt 
and  the  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  in- 
volved in  connection  with  it.  The  na- 
tional debt  at  this  time  is  about  $321  bil- 
lion. 

In  addition  to  that,  this  committee  has  o 
the  responsibility  for  veteran  legislation, 
such  as  pensions  and  compensation, 
which  amounts  to  about  $4.8  billion  a 
year.  We  also  have  the  responsibility  for 
the  GI  insurance  program  with  about  $39 
billion  of  policies  in  force. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  responsibility 
for  the  sugar  program  lies  with  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  That  also  nms  into  a 
vei-y  large  amount  of  money.  Sugar 
that  can  be  sold  under  last  year's  bill  is 
valued  at  roughly  $8.6  blllicKi. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  renegotiation  of  Gov- 
ernment procurement  contracts  and  last 
year  $34.8  billion  of  contracts  were  ex- 
amined for  excess  profits. 

We  have  responsibility  for  most  of 
Federal  Income  and  expenditures.  If  one 
looks  at  it  overall,  this  committee  han- 
dles more  money  than  any  committee  in 
the  entire  Congress. 

With  this  fantastic  burden  on  the  com- 
mittee, which  is  a  committee  of  very 
fine  and  able  Senators,  we  have  had  only 
one  professional  staff  member.  Other 
committees  have  large  numbers  of  pro- 
fessional staff  members  to  help  them 
with  their  duties.  We  are  not  asking  that 
we  have  any  more  than  we  think  we 
need. 

We  have  hired  one  additional  profes- 
sional staff  member.  We  think  we  can 
do  a  much  better  Job  if  we  have  a  very 
modest  stsiff — one  about  the  size  of  the 
staff  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
has  substantially  less  responsibilities 
than  this  c<Miunlttee  has. 

Therefore,  we  ask  that  we  have  six 
professionals  and  six  additional  secre- 
taries to  help  do  the  job. 

I  will  demonstrate  what  other  commit- 
tees have  available  to  them  which  have 
Important  responsibilities. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
41  employees.  The  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  179  employees.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  there  is  one  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  that  lias 
more  employees  than  our  entire  com- 
mittee would  have.  -fi^ 

The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations has  76  employees.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  has  21 
employees.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  26  employees.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  has  41  employees. 
The  Armed  Services  Committee  has  18 
employees.  The  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  has  34  employees.  The 
Committee  on  Public  Works  has  22  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  President,  if  one  thinks  ih  terms  of 
the  responsibility  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has.  it  seems  only  proper  that  it 
should  have  sufficient  staff  to  do  Its 
job. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee.  1  have 
complained  that  it  was  impossible  for 


my  staff  to  reach  me  when  I  was  in  one 
of  those  committee  meetings.  If  the 
committee  were  not  meeting  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  or  my  staff  to  reach  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  We  would  place 
a  telephone  call  but  there  were  only  two 
lines  to  the  committee.  They  were  al- 
ways busy  and  they  simply  could  not  be 
reached. 

I  became  chairman  and  I  learned  that 
there  was  an  additional  line  for  the 
chairman  to  reach  the  committee  in  case 
of  dire  emergency.  That  was  all  that  was 
available  to  the  committee. 

It  was  a  matter  of  great  complaint  to 
me,  and  I  suppose  for  others  who  served 
on  the  committee,  that  their  staff  and 
administrative  assistants — those  who 
handled  committee  work  for  them — could 
not  get  a  telephone  line  to  that  commit- 
tee. I  was  successful  in  obtaining  au- 
thorization to  put  an  additional  tele- 
phone line  through  to  the  committee. 
Now.  one  can  get  a  telephone  call  through 
but  it  does  not  do  much  good  because 
there  was  only  one  person  there  compe- 
tent to  answer  the  questions,  and  there 
are  often  calls  on  three  lines  waiting  for 
this  one  person. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  what  we  would 
like  to  do.  We  would  like  to  be  able  to 
organize  a  very  modest  staff  with  regard 
to  social  security  and  the  public  welfare 
program. 

This  progrsmi  involves  about  $25  bil- 
lion now.  Looking  down  through  the 
years,  as  medicare  becomes  more  and 
more  expensive,  and  the  program  buUds 
up,  it  would  Involve  considerably  more 
than  the  present  $24  billion  a  year.  The 
President  has  just  announced  he  is  going 
to  increase  that  program. 

We  would  hope  to  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  having  the  magnificent  number 
of  two  people.  When  I  become  chair- 
man we  had  none.  We  hope  to  have  two 
people  on  the  staff  who  could  advise  and 
help  us  with  regard  to  the  social  security 
program. 

As  I  have  said,  it  Is  a  great  tribute  to 
hard-working  Senators  that  we  have 
been  able  to  do  as  fine  a  job  as  we  have 
on  social  security.  I  think  that  on  my 
committee  we  have  the  finest  members  in 
the  Senate.  How  did  we  manage  to  do 
this  job?  We  had  not  a  single  staff  pro- 
fessional and  we  had  the  responsibility 
for  the  entire  social  security  program. 

We  would  call  on  the  executive  depart- 
ment to  tell  us  what  they  wanted  and 
then  we  would  borrow  Fred  Arner  or 
Helen  Livingston  from  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  imdertake  to  tell  us  how  we 
could  do  our  Job.  We  would  borrow 
somebody. 

Here  we  are.  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  greatest  nation  on  earth,  and 
we  are  the  committee  that  handles  more 
money  than  any  committee  in  the  Sen- 
ate. If  we  want  to  get  information  we 
have  to  borrow  .somebody.  Where  do  we 
borrow  somebody?  We  borrow  people 
from  the  executive  branch.  That  vio- 
lates a  cardinal  principle  of  this  Govern- 
ment. Under  our  Goverrunent  the  legis- 
lative branch  is  not  supposed  to  be  a 
lackey  or  the  tool  of  the  executive  and  Is 
not  to  take  the  word  of  the  executive  on 
matters  but  should  be  able  to  acquire  in- 
formation itself. 
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We  found  ourselves  in  this  position 
time  and  again.  We  had  no  one  to  rely 
upon  for  information.  The  executive 
has  been  called  upon  to  teU  us  what  they 
thought  about  a  matter.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  President  has  the  right 
to  tell  the  executive  departments  not  to 
tell  us  anything  if  he  is  not  satisfied 
with  what  they  are  telling  us. 

We  have  seen  the  power  of  the  Execu- 
tive privilege  used  in  the  past  to  deny 
us  information,  which,  so  far  as  the 
Senate  was  concerned,  we  needed  to 
know.  Beyond  that  point  we  would 
perhaps  borrow  someone  from  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  to  help  us  do  our  job. 

Now,  we  have  one  man  and  I  must  say 
he  is  a  fine  and  able  man.  Where  does 
he  come  from?  The  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing. That  is  a  committee  established  to 
help  to  do  a  job  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee did  not  have  enough  time  and  did 
not  have  enough  staff  to  work  on.  The 
Senate  saw  fit  to  establish  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  to  make  a  study  of  these 
problems. 

The  Committee  on  Aging  has  a  staff 
to  study,  and  to  make  suggestions  and 
proposals.  Over  a  period  of  time  sug- 
gestions have  been  pressed  upon  us  that 
we  should  do  something  to  help  the  ag- 
ing; that  we  should  do  something  about 
this,  that,  and  the  other,  because  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  does  not 
have  legislative  jurisdiction.  But  it  has 
undertaken  to  study  the  problems  and 
it  has  acquired  a  staff  to  study  the  prob- 
lems that  properly  belong  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  legislative  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  is  important  that 
the  membership  of  the  staff  be  increased. 
Because  I  had  some  connection  with  the 
medicare  program.  I  have  received  many 
letters  asking.  "Why  don't  you  drop  the 
age  limit  to  62  years?" 

What  would  that  cost.  Where  would 
I  find  out?  I  have  had  to  turn  to  the 
social  security  board.  No  one  on  our 
staff  could  answer  the  question.  It  is 
an  Important  question. 

We  changed  the  disability  provision. 
The  first  step  was  to  50  years.  Then  we 
dropped  the  age  limit.  I  am  trying  to 
find  out  what  the  cost  would  be.  We 
had  no  one  on  our  staff  who  could  find 
out  at  all.  We  had  to  turn  to  the  execu- 
tive agency.  I  believe  that  is  the  wrong 
procedure.  We  are  now  developing  a 
fine  staff,  as  I  think  we  ought  to.  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  ask- 
ing for  an  increase  in  the  staff. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.  I  would  not 
by  any  means  wish  to  hire  one  person 
more  than  was  needed.  I  hope  that 
we  may  have  a  staff  of  the  size  v.e  need. 
We  have  only  one  man  available  to  us. 

The  Senator  is  familiar  with  a  young 
man  who  was  hired  to  help  us  with  med- 
icare. He  is  doing  fine  work  and  is 
making  excellent  suggestions  as  to  how 
we  can  better  protect  the  public  purse. 

Also,  we  have  someone  on  the  staff 
now  whom  we  can  send  to  professional 
meetings    of    doctors    and    insurance 


people.  We  can  now  send  a  man  to  lis- 
ten to  what  private  business  iliinks. 
what  doctors  think,  or  what  people  in  all 
walks  of  life  think  about  the  medicare 
program,  what  is  being  deveolped,  what 
the  Department  says.  So  wie  do  not 
have  to  rely  upon  departmental  wit- 
nesses, who  may  very  well  be  prejudiced 
from  a  departmental  point  of  view. 

So  I  would  hope  we  could  have  two 
professional  assistants  to  help  us  with 
the  entire  social  security  program.  We 
now  have  one.  We  hope  we  can  make  it 
two. 

In  the  field  of  veterans'  legislation,  it 
has  been  proposed  that  there  should  be 
a  separate  committee  on  veterans'  af- 
fairs. If  we  are  to  have  a  committee  on 
veterans'  affairs,  that  will  necessitate 
a  staff  of  at  least  10  persons.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  has  been  handling 
that  work,  but  veteraris'  organizations 
are  bitterly  complaining  that  we  have 
not  been  givirig  adequate  attention  to 
them.  Thiey  have  pointed  out  that  we 
do  not  have  a  staff  which  qualifies  as 
expert  on  veterans'  legislation. 

When  the  Senate  considers  veterans' 
legislation,  such  bills  have  usually  been 
initiated  in  the  House,  and  Members 
of  the  House  suggest  this  procedure. 
Then  we  ask  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  send  someone  to  us  from 
their  Administration,  which  is  in  the 
executive  branch,  to  advise  us  about  the 
measure.  He  will  tell  us  what  the  exec- 
utive branch  thinks,  and  he  might  have 
the  breadth  to  know  what  veterans'  or- 
ganizations thiiik  about  it.  But  again, 
he  could  very  well  be  a  prejudiced 
spokesman  when  he  advises  our  commit- 
tee, because  he  represents  the  executive 
branch. 

We  would  like  to  have  on  our  commit- 
tee one  person  who  knows  something 
about  veterans'  legislation,  because  the 
Committee  on  Finance  handles  most  of 
it.  So  we  propose  to  have  one  member 
on  our  staff  who  would  deal  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  While  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  resolution.  I  am  not  unaware 
that  it  probably  will  pass.  I  rise  not  to 
draw  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  into  an  argument,  but  to  bring 
out  a  few  facts  to  set  the  record  straight. 

Is  it  the  feeling  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  that  the  work  that  has  been 
performed  by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
in  the  past  has  been  deficient?  Has  any 
tax  bill  been  invalidated  in  court,  or  has 
any  problem  arisen  that  would  point  to  a 
failure  of  legal  performance  in  the  work 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  mean  staff  work? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  talking 
about  Senators.  Senators,  on  the  whole. 
are  most  attentive.  I  am  proud  of  our 
committee.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska will  pardon  me  for  thinking  that 
we  have  the  best  committee  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  have  been  a  member  of  it  for  many 
years. 


From  the  staff  point,  I  think  our  work 
has  been  defective  from  two  points  of 
view. 

First,  we  have  a  very  meager  staff, 
which  worlts  long  hours,  sometimes  al- 
most around  the  clock.  Sometimes  they 
work  over  weekends.  Sometimes  they 
work  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  and  more 
than  an  8-hour  day  on  a  Sunday.  They 
work  long  hours  to  try  to  keep  up  with 
the  decisions  made  in  the  committee. 

In  addition,  even  with  the  help  we 
could  borrow.  Senators  who  are  members 
of  the  committee  are  entitled  to  advice 
from  the  staff,  whether  they  support 
the  majority  view  or  the  minority  view. 
It  is  my  intention  to  make  the  pro- 
fessional staff  available  to  both  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority.  I  can  recall 
when  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  offered  a  medicare  amendment 
which  prevailed  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  spoke  against  it.  I  controlled  the 
time  against  the  amendment,  but  the 
Senate  heard  the  Senator's  argument, 
and  he  prevailed.  He  was  named  one  of 
the  conferees,  and  when  the  bill  went  to 
conference,  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  shot  our 
amendment  through  with  technical  de- 
fects. That  could  have  been  prevented 
had  we  had  a  staff  parallel  to  the  staff 
of  the  House. 

But  we  had  no  experts  whatever  to 
advise  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  He 
had  to  act  with  no  experts  on  social 
security,  especially  those  on  the  techni- 
cal side,  to  help  him.  He  had  to  do  the 
best  he  could,  and  we  had  to  go  to  con- 
ference and  say,  "Please  consider  this 
matter  on  its  merits.  If  you  are  willing 
to  agree  that  the  amendment  has  merits, 
help  us  with  your  own  staff  to  cure  the 
obvious  defects  in  the  amendment." 

That  Is  one  example.  I  have  had  the 
members  of  the  conference  committee 
from  the  other  body  read  the  riot  act  to 
me  on  other  bills.  But  they  had  the 
benefit  of  a  staff  adequate  to  advise 
them,  and  w-e  did  not. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Returning  to  the  medi- 
care bill,  that  bill  finally  became  law  and 
was  a  bill  that  had  the  support  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  When  it  fi- 
nally became  law.  It  also  had  this  ad- 
vantage: It  had  had  the  benefit  of  the 
research  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    It  is  still  full  of  holes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Not  holes 
that  can  be  found  on  the  surface.  It 
does  not  have  holes  the  way  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
worked  on  it,  because  that  committee 
worked  on  the  bill  before  it  came  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Was  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  referring  to  the  welfare 
or  hospital  bill? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    To  the  medicare  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  was  not  a 
Health.  Eklucation,  and  Welfare  bill. 
Part  of  the  bill  was  actually  written  by 
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the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  was 
It  not? 

Mr  CURTIS.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  Is  correct.  The 
medicare  bill  was  not  written  by  the  De- 
partment The  point  I  wish  to  make 
Is  that  the  Department  favored  It  and 
that  the  experts  in  the  Department  were 
available  to  the  proponents.  Is  the 
Senator  suggesting  that  the  bill  was  free 
from  imperfections? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No  I 
merely  say  that  If  they  had  not  had  any 
experts  at  all.  as  we  had  none,  the  biU 
would  have  had  many  more  imperfec- 
tions than  it  did. 

Mr.  CURTIS,  The  Senator  has  high 
praise  for  the  performance  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  I  agree  What.  In 
the  Senator's  opinion,  causes  him  to  be- 
lieve that? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
refers — to  give  a  single  example—to  the 
fact  that  I  have  high  praise  for  our  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CURTIS     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  I  think  we 
are  a  fine  committee.  I  think  we  have 
fine  Senators  on  our  committee,  and  that 
we  are  above  the  average. 

In  my  judgment,  we  do  as  fine  a  job 
as  can  be  done  with  borrowed  talent.  I 
think  we  could  do  a  better  job  if  we  had 
some  staff  talent  of  our  own.  We  only 
have  one  man  to  help  us  with  social  se- 
curity. The  Senator  said  that  there  are 
some  bugs  in  the  bill  that  we  passed. 
Our  staff  has  found  a  lot  more  bugs  In 
the  bill  already. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  entire  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
backed  the  bill  that  was  passed.  They 
were  not  reluctant  to  furnish  technical 
advice. 

The  Senator  said  that  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  had  a  staff.  That 
still  did  not  prevent  Congress  from  pass- 
ing a  bill,  which  In  the  opinion  of  many 
was  not  a  well  planned  bill.  It  did  not 
result  In  a  law  that  will  be  easily  ad- 
ministered. 

The  reason  that  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee has  such  an  outstanding  record  is  the 
result  of  several  things  One  Is  the  high 
attendance  of  the  members  We  have 
had  a  high  attendance. 

It  Is  a  fine  committee — €md  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  committees  on  which  I  have 
ever  served  It  has  been  a  committee 
that  has  performed  excellently  because 
the  Senators  have  been  present.  They 
have  directed  their  attention  to  the  prin- 
cipal policy  decisions  to  be  made. 

I  feel  that  if  we  change  the  pattern  of 
the  committee,  add  employees  to  the 
staff,  it  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  differ- 
ent type  of  operation  for  the  committee. 
Personally.  I  do  not  favor  dividing  the 
committee  Into  subcommittees. 

I  believe  the  past  practice  of  operating 
as  a  full  committee  has  made  the  com- 
mittee a  good  one. 

Hdw  many  staff  meml>ers  are  on  the 
Joint  Coramittee  on  Internal  Revenue? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  are 
*b:)Ut  30  members  on  that  joint  commit- 
tee 

Mr.  CURTIS.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  Is  a  good 
Joint  committee,  in  m^y  judgment,  and  I 
am  chairman  of  It. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  That  entire  committee 
of  30  Is  available  any  time  the  committee 
has  a  matter  before  It  and  wants  them. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  axe 
available  If  they  are  not  being  used  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  That  is  correct,  but  the 
Individuals  whom  they  have  sent  have 
been  highly  qualified  people.  I  certainly 
do  not  speak  disparagingly  of  any  other 
committee  or  any  other  Senator,  but  I 
have  observed  Senate  committees  that 
have  so  much  staff  that  one  has  to  have 
more  staff  in  his  office  to  find  out  what 
the  staff  Is  doing,  and  then  has  to  have 
some  more  staff  to  analyze  what  some 
other  staff  Is  going  to  do. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Is  government  by 
the  people  I  do  not  believe  that  Is  gov- 
ernment through  the  elected  representa- 
tives. The  basic  decisions  in  legislation 
should  be  made  by  elected  Individuals 
responsible  to  the  electorate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  change  a  single  good  thing  about 
the  committee.  I  have  not  proposed 
that.  My  mind  Is  not  closed  on  the  mat- 
ter of  subcommittees. 

If  some  Senator  feels  that  we  should 
look  into  something  and  the  committee 
feels  that  It  does  not  have  the  time  to 
look  Into  It,  I  should  be  willing  to  con- 
sider that  procedure.  I  have  not  closed 
my  mind  on  that  matter.  However,  I  do 
not  propose  to  change  our  rule  that  Sen- 
ators must  be  present  to  do  their  jobs. 
They  cannot  have  someone  present  In  the 
committee  room  to  do  their  Jobs  for 
them. 

I  do  not  propose  to  change  any  of  the 
fine  things  about  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance which  make  it  superior  to  other 
committees,  I  do  propose  to  change 
some  of  the  things  that  make  other  com- 
mittees superior  to  our  committee. 

One  thing  I  propose  to  do  Is  to  arrange 
It  so  that  we  can  get  a  telephone  call 
through  and  find  out  what  Is  going  on. 
I  believe  that  I  have  achieved  that  much 
at  this  point.  I  should  like  to  go  beyond 
that  and  have  someone  to  answer  the 
telephone  and  be  able  to  give  an  answer 
to  any  inquiry. 

We  are  getting  to  the  point  where  we 
can  get  an  answer  concerning  a  tax  bill. 
We  cannot  get  an  answer  about  other 
legislation,  but  we  have  made  some  head- 
way. 

On  one  occasion  when  I  was  on  the 
committee,  I  was  trying  to  find  out  what 
happened  to  my  bill.  I  could  not  find 
out  from  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
The  only  Information  they  could  f\ir- 
nlsh  is  that  the  matter  Is  pending.  Our 
capable  staff  Is  doing  the  best  they  can 
They  are  working  long  hours.  They  are 
overworked  and  underpaid. 

I  wanted  to  find  out  about  the  Lons 
bin  and  they  told  me  it  was  pending.  If 
one  wants  to  find  out  about  the  Young 
bill,  he  would  be  told  that  It  is  pend- 
ing If  one  wants  to  find  out  about  the 
Anderson  bill,  the  Curtis  bill,  or  the  Wil- 
liams bUl,  he  would  be  told  that  it  is 
pending. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Sometimes  Curtis  bills 
pass. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  voted 
for  a  number  of  Curtis  bills  and  helped 
to    pass   them.    However,    on   occasion 


when  members  of  my  staff  would  want 
to  know  about  the  progress  of  the  Long 
bill,  they  would  call  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  see  if  that  com- 
mittee could  tell  us  what  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  was  doing  about  the 
Long  bill.  We  either  could  not  reach  the 
Finance  Committee  on  they  did  not  have 
anyone  to  answer  questions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Could 
the  Senator  not  have  told  his  own  staff 
what  happened  to  the  Long  bill?  If 
we  put  14  extra  staff  members  on  the 
committee  the  telephone  lines  will  be 
jammed  worse  than  they  are. 

The  Senator  keeps  repeating  that  we 
do  not  have  an  adequate  committee  staff 
now.  There  are  two  vacancies  today, 
and  there  were  four  vacancies  some  time 
back.  If  we  fill  the  vacancies  which  we 
can  under  the  existing  law  we  could  do 
the  work. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  been 
on  this  committee  nearly  as  long  as  I 
have.  The  two  of  us  have  been  on  that 
committee  longer  than  any  other  mem- 
ber. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator,  based 
on  his  experience  on  the  committee  under 
the  able  chairmanship  of  the  former 
Senator  Milllken  from  Colorado,  the  for- 
mer Senator  George  of  Georgia,  and  the 
former  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia  what  It 
Is  that  those  chairmen  failed  to  do. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  not  going  to  get  into  an  argument 
with  the  Senator. 

I  think  that  we  have  a  great  commit- 
tee. I  think  that  we  could  do  a  better  job 
with  a  larger  staff.  That  is  all  that  I  am 
talking  about. 

The  Senator  knows  what  his  Idea  was. 
He  was  willing  to  Increase  the  staff.  His 
judgment  was  that  I  should  come  to  him 
every  time  I  wanted  to  hire  someone  and 
we  should  go  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  on  a  one-by-one 
basis  and  say  that  we  need  one  more  em- 
ployee 

The  Senator  would  say,  "You  go  along 
with  this,  and  I  will  go  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  and  see  if 
that  committee  will  approve  this,"  I 
would  say,  "We  have  not  enough  people 
We  ought  to  have  somelxKiy  to  help  with 
the  sugar  legislation,"  Or  "I  think  this 
fellow  needs  a  secretary"  We  would 
have  to  ask  to  have  that  request  ap- 
proved, I  would  not  ask  this  of  the  Sen- 
ator If  he  were  chairman,  I  would  say, 
"All  right.  If  you  thlrik  that  is  neces- 
sary, you  go  ahead  and  hire  him.  If  you 
think  you  need  a  man  to  help  work  on 
the  sugar  legislation,  hire  him."  That 
Is  the  way  that  I  think  we  should  do  it. 
That  Is  the  way  I  would  do  It.  That  Is 
the  way  that  the  minority  leader  sug- 
gested. 

The  minority  leader  said.  "It  appears 
to  me  that  we  will  need  about  six  pro- 
fessionals and  secretarial  help  for  these 
professionals.  That  being  the  case,  I 
suggest  that  you  ask  for  12  people.  Do 
not  hire  them  unless  you  need  them,  but 
If  you  need  them  go  ahead  and  hire 
them.  Get  authority  to  hire  all  the  peo- 
ple that  you  think  you  need  to  do  the  Job, 
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Then,  If  you  need  somebody  to  do  a  Job, 
hire  him." 

That  Is  the  way  I  would  think  of  doing 
It,  I  do  not  like  the  Idea  of  going  back 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration 12  different  times. 

That  Is  the  reason  that  I  would  like 
the  authority  to  have  a  staff  comparable 
in  size  to  that  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  authority  to  have  a  committee  staff 
of  about  one-eighth  the  size  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  has  said  that  my  objection  was 
because  I  said  I  wanted  veto  power  on 
each  employee.  There  are  five  members 
of  the  Finance  Committee  on  the  floor 
at  present:  I  ask  any  of  them  to  stand 
up  and  say  that  that  is  true.  That  is 
not  true.  That  was  not  the  basis  of  my 
objection.  I  said  I  did  not  want  a  mi- 
nority staff. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
Is  not  quoting  me  correctly.  He  is 
quoting  himself  correctly  when  he  said 
he  did  not  want  a  minority  staff.  I  sug- 
gested to  him  that  someone  had  said, 
"How  about  some  minority  staff  mem- 
bers, somebody  for  the  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle  to  appoint?" 

My  reaction  was,  "Well,  ail  right,  how 
would  you  like  to  do  It?  " 

The  ranking  minority  member,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  said,  "I  don't 
want  any  minority  staff.  I  would  like  to 
have  It  In  such  a  way  that  the  staff  works 
for  all  the  Senators." 

That  was  all  right  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  talk  about  the 
staff  proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, because  it  will  not  duplicate  the 
functions  performed  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  IntemaJ  Revenue  and  Taxa- 
tion. The  existence  of  that  group  does 
not  mean  that  the  staff  needs  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  are  now  being 
met.  Our  jurisdiction  is  far  broader 
than  the  Joint  committee's  limited  func- 
tion. 

A  staff  of  our  own  will  aid  us  In  the 
nontax  work  of  the  committee,  which  Is 
fully  as  time  consuming  as  our  tax  work. 
This  nontax  work  includes  medicare, 
social  .secu.nty,  and  welfare,  which  is  a 
program  of  $24  billion. 

It  Includes  tariff  and  foreign  trade 
legislation.  Last  year  our  International 
trade,  Imports  and  exports,  totaled  $48 
bUUon. 

Our  nontax  work  Includes  a  public 
debt,  currently,  of  $321  billion.  It  In- 
cludes veterans'  pensions,  compensation, 
and  insurance.  Last  year  such  benefits 
amounted  to  $4.8  billion,  and  the  face 
amount  of  the  Insurance  totals  $39.3  bil- 
lion. 

Our  Jurisdiction  also  includes  sugar 
legislation.  Not  a  single  pound  of  sugar 
can  be  sold  in  this  country  beyond  that 
authorized  in  the  sugar  bill.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  the  raw  sugar  that  can  be 
marketed  under  last  year's  major  bill  is 
$8,600  million. 

Our  nontax  jurisdiction  Includes  the 
renegotiation  of  Government  contracts. 


lAst  year  the  Renegotiation  Board  ex- 
amined completed  projects  involving 
more  than  $34.8  billion  in  defense  and 
space  contrac*v.s. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  shares  jur- 
isdiction In  the  Senate  over  the  balance 
of  payments  problem.  In  1965.  the  flow 
of  dollars  Into  and  from  this  country 
totaled  $41.5  billion.  There  was  a  deficit 
of  about  $1.3  billion,  despite  a  number  of 
programs  like  the  interest  equalization 
tax  and  the  voluntarj'  controls  on  over- 
seas Investments,  designed  to  halt  our 
unfavorable  showing. 

The  Joint  committee  professional  staff 
Is  not  qualified  to  give  us  the  staff  assist- 
ance we  need  in  these  important  areas 
of  our  responsibility.  Based  on  the  staff 
practices  of  many  other  Senate  com- 
mittees, the  10-man  professional  staff  we 
need  will  be  pitifully  small  to  cope  with 
even  our  nontax  needs;  but  our  10-man 
staff  is  going  to  help  us  with  our  tax  work 
as  well. 

It  will  be  a  lean,  hard-working  staff 
which  will  dedicate  its  entire  energies 
to  the  work  of  the  committee.  This  is 
an  Important  point,  because  it  spotlights 
the  great  difference  between  the  work 
of  the  Finance  Committee  staff  arid  that 
of  the  Joint  commute  .staff — and  let  me 
add,  I  am  also  chairman  of  the  joint 
committee. 

We  will  be  able  to  depend  on  a  staff 
of  our  own  to  do  the  tax  work  we  want 
done  at  the  time  we  want  it  done.  At 
present,  we  must  recognize  that  the  joint 
committee  staff  must  devote  much  of  its 
time  and  energy  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. When  they  are  working  for 
that  committee,  they  are  not  working  for 
us. 

The  Joint  committee  .staff  does  work 
which  our  proposed  committee  staff 
would  not  do.  For  instance,  the  joint 
committee  is  charged  by  law  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  reviewing  individual  re- 
funds of  more  than  $100,000  proposed  to 
be  made  by  the  Interna!  Revenue  Service 
At  least  five  joint  committee  people  are 
assigned  solely  to  that  function. 

Another  five  or  six  people  in  the  joint 
committee  spend  their  entire  time  study- 
ing statistics  reported  from  the  tax  re- 
turns, and  converting  the  knowledge  thus 
gained  into  estimates  of  revenue  Impact 
of  various  proposals  coming  before  Con- 
gress. 

Neither  of  those  functions  would  be 
duplicated  by  our  committee  staff.  The 
functions  we  wish  our  staff  to  perform 
are  functions  which  the  joint  committee 
staff  does  not  perform  now,  and  which 
It  should  not  be  asked  to  perform.  This 
involves  what  might  be  called  the  routine 
work  of  the  committee.  I  feel  verj' 
strongly  that  whenever  a  Senator  or 
Representative  calls  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress to  discuss  any  matter  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee,  he  has  a 
right  to  expect  that  there  will  be  some- 
one there  competent  to  discuss  It  with 
him.  At  present,  there  Is  no  one  who 
can  fill  that  void.  Why  j-hould  we  have 
to  say  to  a  Senator,  "We  do  not  know 
what  we  are  doing  in  our  committee, 
call  the  Joint  committee."  or  "Call  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee."  or  "CaU 
the  House  Veterans'  Committee"? 


A  Senator  has  a  right  to  be  able  to  get 
staff  help  in  working  out  amendments 
he  might  want  to  offer.  Many  junior 
members  on  the  committee  have  com- 
plained that  this  service  is_m)t  available 
from  the  Finance  Commlfltee  staff.  Ap- 
proval of  this  resolutlonJI  will  make  it 
available.  ^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  will  want  a  record  vote  on 
this  proposal.  In  order  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gore  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

(No.  64  Leg.) 

Ho&&nd 
Hruslta 
Javlts 

Jordan.  N.C. 
Jordan,  Idaho 
Kennedy,  NY 
Kuchel 
Long,  Mo. 
Long,  La. 
Mansfield 
McCarthy 
Mclntyre 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  -  Mr,  Bttr- 
DicK  in  the  chair  >.  A  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

Aft«r  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bass 

Boggs 

Burdlck 

Clark 

Curtis 

ES-vin 

Gore 

Hlckenlooper 

HIU 


MetCAlt 

Montoya 

Morse 

SaltonstaU 

Simpson 

SmatheTB 

StennU 

Talmadge 

WllUaina,  N.J, 

WliUamB.  Del, 

Young,  Ohio 


Allott 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brewster 

Bvrd,  Va 

Byrd,  W,  Va. 

Case 

ChurcU 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Do  ml  nick 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Blender 

Fannin 


Pong 

Pulbrtght 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Inouye 

Jackson 


Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 


Kennedy,  Mass  Randolph 

LauBche 

Magnuaon 

McO«e 

McOovern 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Morton 


Scott 
Smith 
Sparl^man 
Symington 
Thurmond 
Tjdlngs 
Yar  bo  rough 
Young,  N  Dak 


A  quo- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
rum  Is  present. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  the  resolution,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  Senate  Resolution  224  author- 
izes the  Committee  on  Finance  to  em- 
ploy six  additional  professional  sUff 
members  on  a  permanent  basis  and  six 
additional  secretaries  on  a  temporary 
basis,  or  through  January  31,  1967.  This 
represents  a  200-percent  Increase  and 
an  extra  cost  of  around  $200,000  annu- 
ally. 

I  am  opposlA?  the  resolution  because, 
based  on  my  16  years  of  experience  as 
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a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, this  additional  staff  Is  not  needed. 

Under  the  existing  law,  the  Committee 
on  Finance  Ls  already  authorized  to  em- 
ploy 10  staff  members  composed  of  the 
chief  clerk,  a  position  presently  held  by 
Tom  Vail;  the  assistant  clerk,  presently 
held  by  Mrs.  Evelyn  Thompson;  four 
professional  staff  members;  and  four 
clerical  assistants,  or  secretaries.  Every 
member  of  this  staff  Is  exceptionally 
well  qualified  for  the  position  he  holds. 

Over  the  16  years  which  I  have  served 
on  this  committee  seldom,  If  ever,  have 
we  found  it  necessary  to  fill  all  of  these 
positions,  and  even  today  there  are  two 
existing  vacancies  for  professional  staff 
members;  these  could  be  added  to  this 
committee  without  the  enactment  of  the 
pending  resolution.  Now  the  plan  Is  to 
add  14  extra  employees  by  filling  these 
2  vacancies  and  adding  12  more. 
Where  are  they  going  to  put  them?  It 
will  mean  that  more  office  space  will  be 
needed.  Facilities  are  not  available  In 
the  existing  office  space  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  to  accommodate  the  pro- 
posed additional  staff. 

I  will  state,  however,  that  the  secre- 
taries are  overworked,  and  it  would  be 
useless  to  fill  the  two  vacancies  with  pro- 
fessionals unless  some  addition  was  made 
to  the  secretarial  staff,  but  this  resolu- 
tion does  not  do  that;  quite  the  contrary. 
It  adds  the  six  professional  staff  mem- 
bers on  a  permanent  basis,  but  it  only 
authorizes  the  six  additional  clerical  or 
secretarial  positions  on  a  temporary 
basis  until  next  January 

I  have  served  on  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  longer  than  any  other  pres- 
ent member  of  that  committee,  and  dur- 
ing this  16  years  I  have  served  under 
three  of  the  most  able  chairmen  that 
have  ever  presided  over  any  Senate  com- 
mittee. My  first  service  was  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Eugene  Mllll- 
kin.  of  Colorado,  followed  by  Senator 
Walter  George,  of  Georgia,  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  of 
Virginia. 

No  man  has  ever  raised  a  question  as 
to  the  ability  of  those  men  or  the  work 
which  was  performed  by  the  committee 
under  their  Jurisdictions,  and  they  did 
it  without  asking  for  more  staff  They 
used  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation  on  those  occasions  when  addi- 
tional assistance  was  necessary. 

One  point  which  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  committee  report  before  us  today  and 
was  not  mentioned,  at  first,  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  is  that  in 
addition  to  the  professional  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  we  have  at  our 
disposal  the  30-member  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation.  The  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
teriml  Revenue  Taxation  has  18  profes- 
sional staff  members  and  12  clerical  as- 
sistants, and  every  member  of  that  staff 
is  at  the  service  of  any  member  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  or  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  who  wishes  to  call  on 
him. 

The  membership  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  is  com- 
posed of  the  five  top  members — three 
majority  and  two  minority — of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  a  comparable  rep- 


resentation from  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  staff  of  this  Joint  committee  Is 
one  of  the  most  efficient  and  competent 
committee  staffs  of  the  Congress.  It  has 
never  been  selected  on  the  basis  of  parti- 
san politics. 

When  I  came  to  Washington  Mr.  Colin 
F.  Stam  was  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  Joint 
committee,  and  as  Congress  changed 
from  Democratic  to  Republican  control 
and  back  to  Democratic  control  no  one 
suggested  that  there  be  any  change  In 
the  staff.  Mr.  Stam,  whose  ability  was 
recognized  by  all,  remained  as  chief  of 
staff  until  he  retired. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Larry  Wood- 
worth,  another  competent  official,  well- 
qualified  to  follow  in  Mr.  Stam's  foot- 
steps. 

The  remaining  professional  members 
of  that  staff  are  selected  on  the  basis  of 
their  qualifications,  each  man  being  as- 
signed to  a  particular  department  of  the 
revenue  field.  One  may  be  a  specialist 
in  corporate  tax  law,  another  In  debt 
management,  another  in  individual  In- 
come tsixes.  Inheritance  taxes,  and  so 
forth. 

To  expand  the  Finance  Committee 
with  a  group  of  10  professionals  is  an 
unnecesary  duplication,  and  to  fill  the 
vacancies  with  routine  patronage  ap- 
pointees would  lower  the  effectiveness  of 
this  committee. 

The  argiunent  is  used  that  we  need 
these  extra  employees  because  of  the 
heavy  workload  confronting  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  Last  year  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  did  have  a  heavy  work- 
load. We  had  extensive  hearings  on  a 
proposed  tax  cut,  a  cut  which  later  de- 
veloped to  be  unnecessary  since  the  ad- 
ministration recommended  the  rein- 
statement of  the  taxes  12  days  after  they 
became  effective.  Last  year  we  reported 
the  medicare  program,  an  entirely  new 
program,  along  with  the  many  other  rou- 
tine proposals  which  came  before  our 
committee. 

This  year  we  su-e  confronted  with  no 
such  workload.  Medicare  has  been  en- 
acted; the  1965  t&x  cut  has  already  been 
rescinded;  and  while  every  Senator 
knows  that,  based  on  the  current  rate  of 
spending  by  the  Great  Society,  taxes  will 
be  increased  again,  nevertheless  every 
Senator  also  knows  that  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration will  try  to  wait  until  after 
the  1966  congressional  elections  before 
it  admits  this  point  and  asks  Congress 
to  take  action. 

Why,  at  a  time  when  everybody  Is 
talking  economy  In  Government,  at  a 
time  when  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
is  telling  his  constituents  that  he  Is  hop- 
ing to  avoid  a  tax  Increase,  at  a  time 
when  the  administration  from  the  Presi- 
dent down  through  every  Member  of 
Congress  Is  at  least  giving  llpservlce  to 
economy,  at  a  time  when  our  Gtovem- 
ment  Ls  operating  at  a  deficit  exceeding 
$500  million  per  month  with  every  Indi- 
cation that  It  will  be  substantially  worse 
next  year— why  at  such  a  time  as  this 
should  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
the  one  committee  which  should  be  set- 
ting an  example  for  economy  in  Govern- 
ment, be  advocating  a  200-percent  In- 
crease in  the  cost  of  operating  Its  own 
staff? 


The  enactment  of  this  resolution  will 
boost  the  annual  payroll  for  the  staff  by 
an  extra  S  175,000  to  $200,000  annually— 
or  an  increase  of  over  200  percent. 

One  argument  is  made  that  the  Fin- 
ance Committee  staff  siiould  be  doubled 
or  tripled  because  it  is  so  much  smaller 
than  some  of  the  other  committee  staffs. 
On  page  2  of  the  committee  report  this 
spurious  argument  is  outlined: 

For  Instance,  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations has  41;  Judiciary  has  179;  Govern- 
ment Operations  has  76;  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency has  21;  Foreign  Relations  has  26; 
Commerce  has  41;  Armed  Services  has  18; 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  34;  and  Pub- 
lic Works  has  22. 

Apparently  some  think  the  prestige  of 
a  committee  is  based  on  the  size  of  its 
staff,  so  now  the  Finance  Committee 
wants  to  add  another  14  staff  members 
and  Increase  its  prestige. 

I  repeat,  the  entire  30-member  staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  is  at  the  disposal  of 
every  member  of  our  committee. 

Over  the  past  16  years  our  committee 
has  handled  many  Important  pieces  of 
legislation.  In  1954  our  committee  han- 
dled a  complete  revision  of  the  Revenue 
Code.  This  was  done  without  filling  all 
of  the  vacancies  on  the  committee  staff. 

Last  year  we  handled  the  medicare 
program.  Other  Important  measures 
were  handled  under  the  able  chairman- 
ship of  three  great  men,  Senator  Milll- 
ken.  Senator  George,  and  Senator  Byrd. 

We  are  now  told  that  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  the  pace  that  these  men  set  we 
need  a  staff  three  times  as  large  as  that 
which  was  utilized  during  their  20  or  30 
years  of  service. 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  our  com- 
mittee should  devote  more  time  to  the 
study  of  debt  management  and  interest 
rates.  I  wish  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee and  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
would  give  greater  consideration  to  debt 
management.  Our  debt  is  getting  out  of 
hand. 

The  reason  that  our  debt  is  getting  out 
of  hand  and  pyramiding  year  after  year 
is  that  every  department  and  agency  of 
the  Government  insists  on  increasing  its 
own  expenditures  while  at  the  same  time 
asking  every  other  department  to  cut 
back. 

Instead  of  setting  an  example  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  now  proposes  to  Join 
the  parade  and  triple  its  own  staff  so 
that  it  can  tell  other  agencies  to  cut 
back.  I  do  not  think  that  we  need  an 
Increased  staff.  What  we  need  is  for  the 
Treasury  Department  to  send  its  bills 
concerning  Increases  In  the  national  debt 
ceiling,  and  so  forth — measures  which 
they  know  have  a  deadline — to  Congress 
earlier  In  the  year.  Congress  could  con- 
sider these  measures  early  rather  than 
waiting  and  jamming  them  through  In 
the  last  2  days  before  the  deadline. 

If  the  administration  would  cooperate 
and  get  these  proposals  before  Congress 
we  could  handle  them  without  enlarg- 
ing the  staff. 

We  are  already  authorized  to  add  two 
additional  professional  staff  members  on 
this  committee  without  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  I  Insist  that  we  do  not 
need  the  addlUona!  12  patronage  posi- 
tions. 
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I  base  that  statement  upon  my  16  years 
of  experience  on  this  committee.  My  ex- 
perience antedates  that  of  evei-y  other 
conimittee  member.  As  to  the  argument 
that  we  need  majority  and  minority  staff 
membeajs,  it  has  always  been  the  policy  of 
this  committee  that  there  be  no  majority 
and  mimWty  staff  members  but  that  the 
vacanciesae filled  on  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
perience 01  the  applicant.  We  need  men 
who  are  qpalified  for  the  Job,  not  patron- 
age appointees. 

I  £un  proud  to  say  that  over  the  years 
of  my  service  on  the  committee  we  have 
adhered  to  this  prsictice  and  have  had 
professional  staff  assistants  when  needed. 

We  could  add  100  members  to  the  staff, 
all  topflight  professional  men,  the  best 
qualified  men  in  the  United  States,  but 
unless  the  individual  members  of  the 
committee  do  their  homework  and  ab- 
sorb some  of  this  Information,  the  work 
of  the  staff  is  wasted. 

We  are  not  a  government  of  staffs,  and 
no  matter  how  much  we  enlarge  the  staff 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  will  have  to 
do  some  work.  If  they  do  not  do  It. 
the  enlargement  of  the  staff  would  only 
further  show  up  the  ignorance  of  a  lazy 
Member.    I  hope  that  the  resolution  will 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  notice  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record,  prior 
to  the  vote  on  the  resolution,  certain  ex- 
cerpts from  the  repwrt  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  on  Senate 
Resolution  224. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnlstra- 
Uon,  to  which  was  referred  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  224)  authorizing  the  Committee  on 
Finance  to  employ  additional  professional 
staff  members  and  clerical  assistants,  having 
considered  the  same,  reports  favorably  there- 
on with  an  amendment  and  recommends  that 
the  resolution,  as  amended,  be  agrreed  to. 

Senate  Resolution  224  as  referred  wovUd 
authorize  the  Committee  on  Finance,  until 
otherwise  provided  by  law,  to  employ  six  ad- 
ditional professional  staff  members  and  six 
clerical  assistants  to  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  at  rates  of  com- 
pensation to  be  fixed  by  the  chairman  In 
accordance  with  section  202(e),  as  amended, 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
and  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  4,  80th 
Congress,  approved  February  19,  1947,  as 
amended. 

The  amendment  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  (an  sjnendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute)  would  limit 
the  continuing  authority  of  the  Finance 
Committee  to  the  employment  of  the  six  ad- 
ditional professional  staff  members.  The  au- 
thority of  that  committee  to  employ  six 
additional  clerical  assistants  would  expire 
on  January  31,  1967. 

The  prepared  statement  In  support  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  224  submitted  by  Senator 
RrssELL  B.  LoNC,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  Is  as  follows: 

"StATXMXNT  OF  SENATOR  BtTBSXLI.  B.  UOVG, 
CHAIBMAN  or  COMMrrTZX  ON  riNANCK 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  on  be- 
1»*1I  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I  urge 
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your  approval  of  Senate  Resolution  224. 
This  resolution  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
on  February  16  at  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  would  permit  the  Committee  on 
Finance  to  hire  up  to  six  additional  profes- 
sional staff  members  and  up  to  six  additional 
clerical  assistants. 

"The  authority  to  be  provided  by  Senate 
Resolution  224  would  continue  until  changed 
by  law.  It  woxild  enable  the  Committee  5n 
Finance  to  organize  a  lO-man  professional 
staff  to  aid  In  the  discharge  of  Its  Important 
duties. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  you  all  know  of  the  im- 
portant work  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Its  legislative  Jurisdiction  encompasses  work 
performed  by  four  separate  committees  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Those  com- 
mittees are  far  better  staffed  than  our  own. 
Let  me  demonstrate: 

"Ovu-  most  Important  legislation,  In  terms 
of  people  affected  and  revenue  Involved,  con- 
cerns taxes,  tariffs,  social  security,  and  medi- 
care. In  the  House,  these  measures  are  han- 
dled by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
with  a  staff  of  22. 

"Our  committee  also  has  broad  respon- 
slblUtles  In  the  Important  field  of  veterans 
legislation.  This  work  on  the  House  side  Is 
performed  by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, which  has  a  staff  of  eight. 

"Our  work  on  sugar  legislation,  without 
which  the  beet  growers  in  the  West,  the  cane 
growers  In  three  States,  and  the  east  coast 
refineries  could  not  exist,  Is  duplicated  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  with  a  staff  of  14. 

"The  Committee  on  Finance  also  has  im- 
portant duties  with  respect  to  State  taxation 
of  Income  of  corporations  operating  In  In- 
terstate commerce  and  with  respect  to  the 
power  of  States  to  Impose  their  vise  taxes  on 
out-of-state  manufacturers  or  wholesalers. 
The  House  Judiciary  Committee  created  a 
special  subcommittee  to  do  this  work  on  its 
side  of  the  Hill.  The  subcommittee  staff 
numbers  6  at  present;  not  long  ago,  it  num- 
bered 15. 

"The  combined  staffs  of  these  committees, 
or  subcommittees,  total  53.  In  sharp  con- 
trast, the  Committee  on  Finance  for  many 
years  has  had  a  staff  of  six.  Of  these,  only 
one  was  a  professional.  At  present,  we  have 
a  staff  of  eight  Including  two  professionals. 

"Senate  Resolution  224  would  enable  the 
Committee  on  Finance  to  build  a  staff  of  22. 
This  Is  the  same  size  as  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  our  principal 
counterpart  on  the  House  side.  Compared 
to  other  important  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate, this  proposed  22-man  staff  would  still  be 
Inordinately  small.  For  Instance,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  41,  Judiciary 
has  179;  Government  Operations  has  76; 
Banking  and  Currency  has  21;  Foreign  Rela- 
tions has  26;  Commerce  has  41;  Armed  Serv- 
ices has  18:  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  34: 
and  Public  Works  has  22.  With  22  positions, 
our  proposed  staff  would  be  only  sUghtly 
larger  than  the  staff  of  your  ovm  great  com- 
mittee. 

"The  Committee  on  Finance  has  discussed 
Its  staffing  problems  several  times.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  discussions,  several  things  have 
becomo  clear: 

"First,  since  the  Committee  on  Finance 
does  not  operate  through  subcommittees,  as 
do  many  committees  of  the  Senate,  our  staff- 
ing needs  are  different  from  those  of  other 
committees. 

"Second,  the  committee  determined  it  did 
not  desire  duplicate  staffs  to  serve  Its  major- 
ity and  minority  party  members. 

"Third,  what  the  committee  does  want  is 
to  organize  a  closely  knit  staff  of  highly 
qualified  experts  who  will  be  available  to  any 
member  of  the  committee,  or  the  Senate,  for 
professional  help  with  respect  to  any  subject 
within  our  broad  legislative  Jiirlsdlctlon. 

"Our  ranking  Republican  member.  Senator 
WnxiAMs  of  Delaware,  stressed  this  last  point 


most  emphatically  when  he  stated  In  com- 
mittee that  the  staff  should  be  one  to  which 
he,  or  any  Senator,  could  come  and  get  the 
same  answer  as  would  be  given  to  any  other 
Senator.  With  majority-minority  staffs,  he 
felt  there  could  well  be  different  answers  to 
identical  questions. 

"Fourth.  If  the  staff  we  propose  Is  going  to 
be  made  up  of  solid  professionals,  rather  than 
be  politically  oriented,  we  shovUd  be  able  to 
offer  Job  tenure  as  an  Inducement  to  attract 
qualified  persons  to  our  service.  That  Is  why 
Senate  Resolution  234  would  provide  con- 
Unuing  rather  than  temporary  authority. 

"While  there  Is  nothing  unique  at  unusual 
about  the  contUiuing  authority  we  urge  In 
this  resolution — several  committees.  Includ- 
ing Foreign  ReJations,  Commerce.  Judiciary, 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Sw'vlce,  even  your  own 
Rules  Committee,  "aave  such  authority  al- 
ready— I  understand  the  number  of  perma- 
nent positions  we  request  may  be  somewhat 
higher  than  you  typically  have  approved.  In 
recognition  of  this.  If  your  cMnmlttee  con- 
cludes the  resolution  should  be  amended,  let 
me  suggest  that  you  consider  limiting  the 
continuing  authority  to  the  profeeslonal  staff 
members  and  providing  for  clerical  assistants 
on  a  temporary  basis  only.  Under  this  sug- 
gestion, the  Finance  Committee  would  have 
6  positions — not  12 — under  continuing  au- 
thority. This  Is  not  out  of  Une  with  the 
authority  you  have  already  approved  for  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  for  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  Yet  It  would  be  consist- 
ent with  our  committee's  objective  of  form- 
ing a  professional  staff  of  highly  qualified 
experts. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  for  years  the  Committee 
on  Finance  has  been  Inadequately  staffed.  I 
do  not  believe  there  Is  any  controversy  In 
this  point.  We  handle  tax  legislation — In- 
cluding Income  taxes,  excise  taxes,  estate 
taxes,  Interest  equalization  taxes,  as  well 
as  unemployment  compensation  taxes  and 
social  security  taxes.  We  handle  veterans' 
legislation.  We  handle  sugar  legislation.  We 
handle  tariff  legislation  and  reciprocal  trade 
legislation.  We  handle  the  public  debt.  We 
handle  social  security,  medicare,  welfare.  an<J 
unemplojrment  compensation  legislation. 
Our  Jurisdiction  extends  In  one  way  or  an- 
other Into  the  pocketbook  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  this  great  country. 

"Until  now.  the  Finance  Committee  has 
had  a  professional  staff  of  one  man.  Until 
now  we  have  had  to  rely  on  borrowed  help 
to  do  our  staff  work.  We've  used  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  to  do 
much  of  our  tax  work.  We've  borrowed  from 
the  Library  of  Congress  for  staff  aid  on  social 
security.  We've  borrowed  from  the  'Veterans' 
Administration,  the  Tariff  ConMnlsslon.  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  Labor  DejMirtment, 
the  State  Department,  and  the  Agriculture 
Department. 

"But  whenever  we  went  to  these  Depart- 
ments for  help  we  could  never  be  eure  their 
assistance  was  unbiased  and  Impartial.  To 
the  contrary,  they  often  quite  understand- 
ably had  departmental  Interest  In  the  legis- 
lation before  us  that  colored  their  help. 
They  tend  to  advocate  rather  than  advise. 
Because  of  this,  the  demarcation  between  the 
legislative  function  of  Government  and  the 
executive  function  becomes  more  clouded  as 
our  committee  becomes  still  more  dependent 
on  the  executive  branch  for  our  staff  work. 

"The  committee  believes  that  it  should 
begin  now  to  organize  a  staff  which  will  en- 
able it  to  consider  and  evaluate  Its  legisla- 
tive work  Independently  of  the  executive 
branch.  There  would  be  no  "special  pleaders' 
on  our  staff.  It  would  prepare  or  obtain  de- 
sired information  for  all  members  of  the 
committee,  and  of  the  Senate.  Staff  mem- 
bers would  not  be  'assigned'  to  particular 
Senators  but  would  serve  the  entire  commit- 
tee. 

"Ovir  staff  would  be  made  up  principally 
of  lawyers,  although  we  would  seek  to  add 
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aconomic.      accounting;,      and      statistical  mtthphy]  and  the  Senator  fTMn  Texas  workable    relationship    with    the    Red 

^ngth  to  It      By  broad   cat«groriM,  our  (^j..  TOWER]  would  each  vote  "nay."  Chinese    Government    is    probably   the 

rtaff  work   would  be  distributed  amontr  the          ___              ,.                                   .       ^^    -_  ,^nc*  irv^n.^^for^f  ^^.-nKiom  fo/.4v^»  „,,    xt 

profe«ionai  members  subet&ntiaiiy  J  foi-        ^he  result  was  announced-yeas  63.  most  Important  problem  facing  our  Na- 

lows:  nays  21,  as  follows:  tion  today. 

"ProfesMonaU                              (No.  65 Leg.)  ^he   Peking   government  has  for  17 

Social   secnrity,   public   welfare,    medi-                                       TKAS— (53  years  been  the  duly  constituted  and  ap- 

care.  hoepitaiization  for  needy  aged  .      2  ^    .                   _  _»w                ....  parently  Stable  and  permanent  Govern- 

v^^r^r.,-  ^.g^s^.uon^ -i '  ^1^°          ^n             ^^^^  ment  of  mainland  China.     It  has  gov- 

Tartffa  and  customs,  sugar,  trade  nego-  Bass                     Hill                      Morton  eming  authority  over  some  740  million 

nations a  Bayh  Holland  Moas  men    women    and  rhildrpn nparlv  ono 

Internal   Revenue  taxation,  State  taxa-  Bible                   Inouye                Muskle  ^f^K  ?!rVv,o^.?,.i^  i^!.?.,.i^<           n  I 

tlon  of  interstate  commerce a  Brewster             Jackson               Nelson  fourth   of   the   world  S   population.     Red 

Public    debt,    budget,    balance    of    pay-  Burdick              Jariu                 Pastore  China  unquestionably  exists  and  just  as 

ments    general  economic  matters a  Byrd.  W.  Va.       Jordan^  N.C.       P«?|»on  unquestionably   It   will  exist.   Immensely 

SpecUl    projects,    unemployment    com-  church               Kennedy  NT*'  Prouty  more   powerful,   5   years   from   now.     In 

pensatlon,  renegotiation,  general  juris-  Clark                  Long.  Mo.       '    Randolph  spite  of  this  fact,  we  continue  to  pretend 

diction 1  Cooper               Long,  La.            Scott  that  Red  China  is  not  there  and  that  per- 

■Mr.  Chairman,  a  weii-quaiifled  suff.  or-  ^^°^            wl^Sflrid^         sSiSSiSi  chance  some  miracle  will  happen  to  solve 

ganlzed  along  the  broad  functional  lines  I  Eastland             McCarthy           Stennls  *^tlis  perplexing  problem.     Furthermore, 

have  described,  would  enable  Senators  both  Erviu                  McOee                Symington  it  is  folly  to  believe  that  mainland  China 

on  and  off  the  committee  to  get  prompt  re-  Fannin               McOovern          Talmadge  jg  ever  going  to  be  conquered  bv  Chiang 

If^r::  weif^L^  Sr tul^c^^Smf^l;  ^-^''''          "e^?"           wu^"^.  N.J.  Kai-Shek's  Uttle  army  of  many' generals 

^;,M  «iln  L^hi-^  V!,  !.,fj  P'^^^'^'^^-     "  Harris               Jiondaie            Yarborough  and   no   combat   experience,   In   virtual 

:^d^o^hrgr'o°^ndw^k^onrore"fthTre%'^  «-^                  "°—          Toung.  olio  exile  on  Formosa,  protected  by  our  air 

lation   referred  to  our  committee,  thus  fa-                                    NAYS— 31  power  and  7th  Fleet 

cUlUtlng  consideration  of  a  broader  range  Aiken  Fong  Mundt  More  than  16  years  ago.  Chiang  Kai- 
of  leglslaUon.  At  the  end  of  puh  Congress.  Allott  Hlckenlooper  SaltonstaU  shek  was  driven  from  the  Chinese  main- 
many  meritorious  bills  dl.  for  the  very  ^ett  ^luka  ||^P^°  land.  He  sought  a  haven  in  Formosa. 
TJ'y^"'^°VT.V^^sT'l^'''"''J"^'  ^^  Kuc^i  ?^urmond  His  armed  Chinese  troops  massacred 
^rf  thr«^h  nnr'^?,,n.n*  ^^  h' ''h.  Domlnlck  Lausche  WlUlams,  Del.  some  17,000  unarmed  Chilians  of  For- 
and  thrash  out  solutions.  No  doubt  some  gllender  Miller  Young,  N.  Dak.  mn.«:n^rr^Pn  wnmpn  nnrt  rhilrirpn  Tn 
of  you  here  on  this  Rules  Committee  have  „^^  „,.„^,„  ..  mosa— men  women,  and  ChUdren.  In 
watched  your  owri^  Important  measures  die  ^^^  VOTINO— 16  fact,  probably  many  more.  With  our 
In  Finance  Committee  for  this  very  reason.  Byrd,  Va.  McClellan  Robertson  help  he  then  established  himself  In 
I  am  hopeful  that  with  an  adequate  staff  Cannon  McNamara  RusseU.S.C.  power.  His  government  is  a  puppet 
we  can  Improve  our  batting  average  and  get  SL'i!?°  NA^lI^rlpr  ToS^r'"  ^  government  of  the  United  States.  De- 
more  Senators'  measures  up  for  a  vote.  ^^^                   Proxmlre  splte  the  boasts  of  Dr.  Walter  Judd  and 

u^n  ^r  i^ZA^^^"""^  °^  f^'^^l"  ^'"'i^'''  o^"«°»°8          R'bicofl  others  back   in   1956,  about  unleashing 

tlon  334.     It  could  be  a  great  first  step  for-  ^vi          i^    ■     w  i    ♦  ^i,          i 

ward."                                                                  So  the  resolution    (S.  Res.   224),  as  Chiang  Kai -.shek  to  reconquer  the  main- 

amended  was  agreed  to  land,  It  has  been  and  is  our  7th  Fleet 

The      PRESIDINO      OFFICER.     The         j^r.  LONG  of  Louisiana     Mr    Presl-  ""^  air  power  and  more  than  $8  billion 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution  jent.  I  move  that  the  vote  by  wliich  the  °^  American  taxpayers'  money  that  has 
"«^^w?^*^'  resolution  was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered,  maintained  thi.s  Nationali.st  China  Gov- 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays         -^j.     ANDERSON     Mr     President     I  ^rnm^nt  on  the  island  of  Formosa— or 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  ^0,.^  that  the  motion  to  reconsider'  be  Taiwan.     Ardent  supporters  of  Chiang 
"^c  I'o"  laid  on  the  table  Kai-shek  remind  one  of  Mississippi  ex- 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll.             ^    moUon  to  lav  on  the  table  was  tremists  who  are  still  waving  the  Con- 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  announce  agreed  S  federate  flag  a  century  after  the  Civil 

that    the   Senator   from   Virginia    [Mr.                    '    ^______^,. War  ended.     Chiang  is  a  tiger  without 

BtrdI,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  *""  any  teeth.  He  has  an  over-age  army  of 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr  CHINA  600,000  at  Taiwan.  Over  the  years  he  has 
ORtTENiNGl,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  ^^■ttk  <  ^  boasted  of  invading  the  Chinese  maln- 
[Mr.McCLELLAN],  the  Senator  from  Wis-  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  land.  Tiiis,  of  course,  with  the  proviso, 
consln  [Mr.  PkoxmirbI,  and  the  Senator  ^^^^  "^  Vietnam,  the  most  powerful  na-  and  he  does  not  mention  this  that  the 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rttssxll]  are  absent  "^^  '"  ^^^  ^'^''^^  ^^  the  most  populous  united  States  furnish  all-out  support 
on  official  business.  nation  In  the  world  are  dangerously  close  from  our  Air  Force  and  7th  Fleet,  and 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from  ^  ,^^^1  ,"^!,'ifn^n^"''^"*^*°"'  ^^'  ^^^^  o"""  warships  and  warplanes  pro- 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DoDDl,  the  Senator  Proximately  300.000  U.S.  OI's,  sail-  tect  the  convoy  of  American  transports 
from  Michigan  !Mr.  McNamara!.  the  ^"n  „  ,""®"u*''i^  ^^?°^^  °f^  carrying  thi.s  invasion  force. 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NKUBWctR ! .  5.°° ,\"'^^  '^^"^  ^«  ^^  Chinese  border.  ^^^^  ^^^  j^^^  740  million  disciplined, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  fMr.  Ribi-  h"'^  !!!.''1^';!,'k.°^»ki''*Lv  ^  u"*^^  ,  .f'l  hard-working  and  dedicated  people  NviU 
com,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr  J^^^^  ^"^^  "^"^  ^  ™"*«  °'  ^^*  be  incapable  for  many  years  of  develop- 
RoBiRTSONl.  and  the  Senator  from  South  'vf^'  ,  .  ing  the  weapons  necessary  to  challenge 
Carolina  [Mr.  Russell!  are  necessarily  ^  ^"f  ^^^^^  hearings  conducted  by  the  our  security.  Mao  Tse-tung  has  stated 
absent.  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  his  nation  needs  30  vears  of  peace  and 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and  ''^''^  revealed  that  there  are  wide  differ-  development.  Nonetheless,  it  is  the 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  """^f^v,  °  oPlnlon  among  experts  as  to  ^ost  powerful  nation  In  Asia.  Not- 
CannonI.  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  '^'^^^^^  °^^l^*  Communist  Chinese  withstanding  recent  economic  setbacks, 
[Mr  DoDDl,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  ?^^^I,uh Tw  r^u^'^f  V"^  confronta-  china  is  a  formidable  fighting  opponent 
[Mr  GRUxNiNcl,  the  Senator  from  Ore-  "''"  *^^,'?  ^*?f  ^^"^^^  ^^^^  '^T^'^^V  for  any  nation.  We  should  face  reality, 
gon  [Mrs.  NettbergerI,  the  Senator  from  tf.  ^^  the  hearings  so  clearly  indicated,  ^s  her  industrial  economy  advances, 
Connecticut  [Mr.  RiBicorr] .  and  the  Sen-  Itj^^^J^'^^  communication  be-  n^ore  and  more  nations  will  expand  trad- 
ator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmike],  ^ween  Government  leaders  of  the  United  mg  relations  with  her.  In  1964  China's 
would  each  vote  "yea."  ^^"^^  ^"^  ^^"*  has  never  been  more  j^ade  v^1th  non-Communist  countries  ex- 
Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the  ^PP^^^nt  and  of  greater  Importance  to  c^eded  $2  billion.  It  will  be  more  than 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson!,  the  "^  double  that  during  the  present  year. 
Senator  from  Dllnols  [Mr.  DtrksevI  .  the  ^"  °'^^^^  *^  ^"^  *  ^*y  °"*  «'  <^e  Viet-  in  spite  of  recent  serious  reverses,  due 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy!  ,  riam  impasse  and  to  resolve  many  other  in  large  part  to  drought,  her  agrlcul- 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Problems  facing  us  in  Asia  and  partlcu-  tural  economy  is  progressing  and  all  re- 
TowKHl  are  detained  on  official  business,  larly  in  southeast  Asia,  we  must  have  a  ports  indicate  that  she  has  managed  to 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and  better  means  of  dealing  with  mainland  overcome  widespread  starvation,  hereto- 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  China.     In  fact,  the  establishment  of  a  fore  so  common  in  China  and  India  and 
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:)ther  hugely  populated  countries  in  the 
Par  East  in  times  of  crop  failure  and 
.national  disasters. 

Illiteracy  In  China  will  soon  be  a  thing 
of  the  past  and  education,  however 
biased,  is  progressing  at  an  unprece- 
dented rate.  The  Communist  Chinese 
Gtovernment  Is  more  strongly  entrenched 
today  than  at  any  time  since  it  seized 
power  in  1949,  and  its  leaders  are  doing 
more  toward  industrializing  this  agrarian 
country. 

The  reality  of  China  In  1966  Is  that, 
having  survived  the  fires  of  adversity.  It 
is  an  awakened  giant  that  for  better  or 
worse  will  have  a  profound  Influence  upon 
the  kind  of  world  in  which  we  and  our 
children's  children  will  be  living. 

Since  1950  the  United  States  and  the 
government  of  mainland  China  have 
adopted  policies  which  stand  like  a  great 
wall  between  the  two  nations  preventing 
all  normal  contacts.  We  do  not  speak 
to  one  another,  except  occasionally  at 
the  ambassadorial  level  at  Warsaw.  In 
the  meantime,  the  world  moves  on  and 
there  are  tremendous  changes  every- 
where. 

Mr.  President,  a  mature  society,  like  a 
mature  man,  faces  its  problems  squarely. 
It  does  not  bury  its  head  in  the  sand  and 
dream  that  its  problems  will  disappear 
when  it  lifts  its  head.  Such  fantasy 
fools  no  one,  and  all  the  while  precious 
time  Is  lost  that  could  be  devoted  to  solv- 
ing these  problems. 

There  is  probably  no  more  greater 
threat  to  world  peace  today  than  the 
threat  posed  by  the  Red  Chinese  dicta- 
tors. They  are  arrogant,  hostile,  and 
apparently  devoid  of  mercy  or  desire  for 
cooperation.  They  are  violently  Com- 
munist in  the  Stalin  pattern.  Time  and 
time  alone  will  lessen  the  bitterness  they 
feel  toward  the  nations  of  the  Western 
World  that  oppressed  China  during  the 
18th,  19th,  and  around  the  turn  of  the 
20th  century.  The  European  powers  in 
particular  humiliated  the  Chinese  and 
helped  themselves  by  merciless  military 
action  to  parcels  of  Chinese  territory 
'onder  the  guise  of  99-year  leases. 

Has  not  the  time  come  for  the  United 
States  to  recognize  the  Red  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment? Nations,  like  individuals, 
should  not  Ignore  the  facts  of  life. 
Recognition  of  one  nation  by  another 
never  means  approval  of  the  ruling 
regime  of  that  country,  nor  has  it  ever 
implied  approval  of  the  political  struc- 
ture of  another  nation.  The  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  United  States  that  the 
Red  Chinese  Government  is.  in  fact,  the 
Government  of  China  Is  only  a  matter  of 
stating  the  obvious.  Offering  diplomatic 
recognition  and  permitting  a  Chinese 
embassy  in  the  United  States  and  rees- 
tablishing our  Embassy  in  Peking  would 
surely  be  a  step  forward  toward  world 
peace  and  could  not  possibly  bring  harm 
to  our  country. 

Throughout  the  cold  war  period  that 
followed  World  War  n,  we  maintained 
diplomatic  relations  with  tlie  Soviet 
Union.  In  the  first  term  of  President 
Pranklin  D.  Roosevelt,  nearly  16  years 
after  the  end  of  World  War  I,  we  opened 
diplomatic  relations  with  Communist 
Russia  despite  the  howls  of  America 
Pirsters,  isolationists,  and  self-appointed 


superduper  patriots.  We  found  it  de- 
sirable to  have  our  own  contacts  with 
that  nation  and  not  to  have  to  rely  upon 
third  parties  to  transmit  information  and 
messages.  Very  definitely,  a  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Red  China  would  give  us  an 
important  and  needed  listening  post  in 
the  Far  East. 

Our  Embassy  in  the  Soviet  Union 
proved  a  valuable  listening  post  and  fur- 
nished us  with  much  Information  during 
the  Stalin  regime  when  Russia  was  a 
closed  society.  Yet  there  were,  and  are, 
rightwing  extremists  who  have  all  along 
denounced  our  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  are,  and  have  been  over  re- 
cent years,  greatly  handicapped  ir,  ac- 
quiring information  about  ar,d  in  deal- 
ing with  Commimlst  China,  being  de- 
pendent upon  our  consul  general  in 
Hong  Kong  for  Intelligence  reports. 
With  Red  China  exploding  crude  nuclear 
weapons  and  maintaining  huge  armies 
near  the  border  of  India,  and  also  along 
her  6,000  mile  border  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  U.S.  Embassy  in  Red  China 
would  undoubtedly  be  helpful  to  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

Today,  we  must  rely  on  Great  Britain, 
France,  Canada,  and  others  of  the  48 
nations  that  recognize  Red  China  to  re- 
lay to  us  information  about  that  govern- 
ment. At  the  same  time  there  are  many 
vital  problems  facing  mankind  that  can- 
not be  resolved  without  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  Peking  regime.  For 
example.  In  October  1965.  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy!  called  for  negotiations, 
or  at  least  talks,  with  Communist  China 
covering  proliferation  of  atomic  weap- 
ons. In  January  1966,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore!  introduced  Senate  Resolution 
179,  supporting  the  administration's  ef- 
fort to  stop  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  called  for  unconditional 
disarmament  talks  with  Communist 
China. 

In  a  world  populated  by  nearly  3  bil- 
lion people,  there  ase  obvious  shortcom- 
ings In  the  search  for  world  peace  and 
coexistence  if  a  nation  containing  one- 
fourth  of  that  population  is  completely 
ignored. 

Our  allies,  including  neighbors  such  as 
Cemada,  have  recognized  Red  China  and 
are  prospering  by  their  trade  with  that 
country  for  which  the  Chinese  are  paying 
in  gold  at  the  world  price.  The  Cana- 
dian Government  recently  announced 
the  sale  of  another  $550  million  worth  of 
Canadian  wheat  for  gold,  cash  on  the 
barrelhead,  to  Red  China.  This,  while 
American  taxpayers  are  paying  storage 
charges  on  our  surplus  wheat. 

Very  definitely,  American  producers 
and  manufacturers  should  be  permitted 
to  sell  to  Red  CWna  at  world  prices  what- 
ever the  nationals  of  that  nation  may 
wear,  eat,  drink,  or  smoke,  and,  in  turn, 
buy  the  products  and  handicrafts  of  the 
Chinese.  It  is  a  stupid  policy  that  we 
make  no  complaint  when  West  Germany 
and  England  sell  machinery  and  strate- 
gic materials  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Apparently  because  of  the  fulminations 
of  rightwing  extremists,  we  Americans 
are  losing  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
trade  and  suffering  a  drain  on  our  gold 


while  our  allies  are  profiting.  During  the 
past  years  West  Germany  has  bought 
wheat  from  us  and  then  converted  this 
into  flour,  then  sold  to  Communist  coun- 
tries at  huge  profits  which  we  deny  our- 
selves. It  was  also  announced  in  March 
that  a  West  German-French  cartel  plans 
to  build  a  $140  mllUon  steel  complex  for 
Communist  China;  and  the  West  German 
Government  has  given  the  green  light  to 
the  $75  million  German  end  of  the  deal. 
Yet,  some  rightwing  extremists  scream 
at  the  very  suggestion  we  engage  in  trade 
with  the  Chinese. 

We  have  farmers  and  industrialists 
who  would  like  to  sell  their  surplus  prod- 
ucts in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Ob- 
viously, also,  this  would  be  a  step  toward 
world  peace.  Nations,  like  individuals, 
are  unlikely  to  fight  with  their  customers. 
Purthei-more.  accomplishing  this  might 
well  be  a  prelude  to  disarmament  and  a 
halt  in  the  production  and  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

Frankly,  it  may  well  be  that  the  ar- 
rogant rulers  of  Communist  China  would 
disdainfully  refuse  our  offer  to  open  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  that  nation.  Were 
they  to  do  this,  or  seek  to  attach  any 
conditions  to  their  acceptance  such  as 
our  withdrawal  of  recognition  to  the 
Government  of  Taiwan  under  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  we  would,  of  course.  Just  as 
abruptly  reject  any  such  stipulations.  In 
my  judgment  it  is  important  that  our 
President,  with  the  support  of  Congress, 
offer  this  recognition. 

Granting  that  Communist  dictators  of 
China  contemptuously  denounce  and  re- 
fuse the  suggestion  that  officials  of  our 
Goverriment  are  willing  to  enter  into 
diplomatic  relations  with  them.  In  the 
capitals  of  the  free  world  their  denuncia- 
tory propaganda  and  scorn  would  result 
in  a  propaganda  victory  for  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  assurance 
nor  certainty  that  were  we  to  recognize 
Red  China  the  attitude  of  its  leaders  to- 
ward us  would  become  any  less  intran- 
sigent or  more  cooperative  than  at  pres- 
ent. However,  It  seems  highly  advisable 
that  we  face  up  to  the  problem  of  recog- 
nition If  we  hc^e  to  restrain  the  expan- 
sion of  Red  China  without  war  and  If  we 
are  to  have  a  direct  assessment  and  judg- 
ment of  Chinese  interests  and  intentions, 
so  vital  In  this  grim  period  of  Interna- 
tional anarchy. 

The  facts  are  that  from  a  military 
standpoint  Red  China  today  is  a  paper 
dragon  if  and  when  the  ability  to  wage 
a  prolonged  offensive  war  on  land,  at 
sea,  and  in  the  air  is  considered.  It  is 
overrated  as  a  great  military  power.  It 
has  crude  nuclear  capability,  that  is  true. 
However,  it  will  take  at  least  5  or  10  years 
before  it  will  have  the  know-how  to  de- 
Uver  any  nuclear  warheads  on  targets. 
Its  air  force  is  inferior.  It  has  no  sur- 
face navy  except  a  few  torpedo  boats  and 
gunboats — no  modem  transports — noth- 
ing except  thousands  of  junks.  It  is  an 
agrarian  nation,  with  85  percent  of  Its 
population  engaged  in  agriculture.  On 
the  Pacific,  under  the  Pacific,  and  in  the 
air.  we  have  a  more  powerful  navy,  sub- 
marine fleet,  and  air  force  than  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  combined. 
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Red  Chinese  leaders  are  boastful  but 
do  very  little,  even  to  help  the  Vi'nronK 
However,  there  is  no  question  but  that  as 
China  becomes  more  powerful  in  the 
years  to  come,  she  could  readily  become 
a  threat  to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the 
world  and  that  we  must  be  prepared  to 
support  a  policy  of  containment  against 
her  expansion  by  militant  aggression. 
Recognition  of  Red  China  will  in  no  way 
diminish  our  capability  of  doing  so.  On 
the  contrary,  it  will  make  this  task  easier 
for  us. 

It  is  a  fact  that  recognizing  Red  China 
Eind  perhaps  admitting  it  to  the  United 
Nations  may  raise  many  ne"*'  problems 
However,  it  is  better  to  face  these  prob- 
lems than  to  wait  until  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust makes  the  whole  question  academic 

Incidentally,  the  United  Nations  is  not 
an  honor  society,  membership  in  which 
IS  a  reward  for  "being  good."  It  appears 
sometimes  to  be  a  debating  society.  If 
so.  a  forum  where  representatives  of  na- 
tlon-s  keep  talking  rather  than  start 
bombing  has  a  definite  advantage.  Every 
peace  document,  every  disarmament 
treaty  painfully  achieved  ha^  the  .same 
weakness  As  matters  now  stand  China, 
with  her  many  millions  who  solidly  sup- 
port their  government,  is  excluded.  Be- 
ing outside  the  U.N.,  Red  China  is  not 
constrained  to  keep  its  actions  in 
harmony  with  any  web  of  collective 
agreements.  It  can  keep  on  ignoring,  in- 
sulting, and  defying  world  opinion. 

U  N  Secretary  General  U  Thant  has 
advocated  that  Communist  China  should 
be  admitted  to  the  UN.  Right  now  were 
the  government  of  mainland  China  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  there 
would  be  a  greater  likelihood  of  accom- 
plishing a  cease-fire  and  armistice  in 
Vietnam  with  an  agreement  to  neutralize 
that  country  as  Laos  was  neutralized  by 
the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954  This 
would  bring  peace  to  Vietnam.  How  ex- 
tremely difBcult  it  is  to  accomplish  in- 
c^ependence  and  neutralization  of  Viet- 
nam and  a  nonallnement  of  that  nation 
unless  the  goverimients  of  mainland 
China  and  the  United  States  arc  able  to 
sit  at  a  conference  table  together  and 
then  become  cosigners  in  this  guarantee. 

Our  decision  years  ago  not  to  accord 
diplomatic  recognition  to  the  Rod  Chi- 
ne.se  was  posed  in  part  on  the  belief  that 
failure  la  do  so  would  somehow  inhibit 
the  success  of  that  regime  Actually,  the 
reverse  has  proven  to  be  the  casv  Our 
refusal  to  recognize  China  and  our  at- 
tempt to  exclude  it  from  the  world  com- 
munity has  relieved  it  from  the  respon- 
.s.bilit'.es  of  United  Nations  participation, 
has  deepened  our  ignorance  of  Chinese 
internal  development,  and  has  allowed 
Red  China's  nuclear  weapons  capacity 
to  emerge  unchallenged  and  unfettered 
by  international  obligations  It  has  al- 
lowed us  to  become  a  convenient  hate 
symbol  In  a  period  of  dynamic  Chinese 
growth  and  development  It  has  Im- 
t- aired  the  United  Nation's  ability  to  deal 
effectively  with  problems  affecting  world 
peace 

Mr  President,  there  Is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  recognition  at  this  time  would 
cither  change  Red  China's  attitude  to- 
ward the  United  States  or  her  dedicatio.i 
to  the  promotion  of  world  revoiuUon  and 


the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  capital- 
istic system.  However,  time  is  a  great 
healer. 

There  should  be  a  basic  rethinking  by 
our  citizens,  the  Congress,  and  among  of- 
ficials of  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  regarding  Asia  in  general, 
and  China  in  particular,  and  in  the  proc- 
ess of  doing  so  we  must  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  extending  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition to  the  Government  which 
effectively  holds  sway  over  one-fourth  of 
mankind. 

I  urge  that  a  proper  policy  for  our 
country  would  be  to  offer  the  olive  branch 
of  coexistence  and  peace  In  the  future  to 
China  but  in  the  other  hand  bear  the 
shield  of  containment.  The  time  has 
passed  when  this  Nation  could  afford  to 
adhere  to  that  rigid  idea  that  it  Is  un- 
thinkable to  permit  the  very  thought  of 
the  Peking  government  being  considered 
for  entry  Into  the  United  Nations.  China 
has  a  great  history,  tradition,  and  culture 
going  back  thousands  of  years.  Never- 
theless, by  reason  of  technological  su- 
periority and  weapons  of  war.  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  throughout  the  19th 
century  seized  vast  areas  of  China,  op- 
pressed the  Chinese,  contemptuously  re- 
garded them  as  inferior  and  humiliated 
them.  England  fought  a  war  and  killed 
many  Chinese  in  the  1840's  because  the 
Chinese  governing  authorities  tried  to 
suppress  opium  traffic  which  was  ex- 
tremely lucrative  to  English  merchants. 
This  is  known  to  the  shame  of  the  Brit- 
ish as  the  Opium  'War.  It  resulted  in 
the  seizure  of  the  island  of  Hong  Kong 
and  other  areas  that  had  been  Chinese 
for  thousands  of  years. 

Over  the  years  since  the  19th  century 
leaders  of  European  governments 
treated  Chinese  scholars  and  statesmen 
with  contempt.  Even  now  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  Invariably  shows  his 
contempt  for  the  Chinese.  For  example, 
he  calls  the  capital  of  that  nation  "Pei- 
plng"  instead  of  "Peking."  Its  historic  and 
proper  name.  'Why  does  our  Secretary 
of  State  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  diplomat 
and  to  speak  with  some  tact  in  dealing 
with  other  nations,  use  the  term  "Pei- 
plng"  Instead  of  "Peking"?  Peking, 
meaning  "northern  capital"  was  the 
recognized  capital  of  the  Manchu 
dynasty  and  preceding  dynasties.  Pol- 
lowing  the  time  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion 
where  the  United  States,  Germany. 
Great  Britain  and  other  powers  crushed 
the  Chinese  and  the  subsequent  over- 
throw of  the  Manchu  dynasty,  there  was 
a  period  of  anarchy  with  various  war- 
lords. In  1928  Chiang  Kai-shek  over- 
came opposition  and  to  downgrade  those 
Chinese  he  had  beaten  he  moved  his 
capital  to  Nanking.  He  changed  the 
tiame  "Peking"  to  "Pelplng,"  meaning 
•pacified  capital."  After  the  Com- 
munists seized  power  in  1949  they  re- 
established the  capital  at  Peking  and 
again  called  it  by  its  historic  and  proper 
name. 

How  would  American  ofBcials  back  in 
1831  have  felt  had  a  British  Prime  Min- 
ister, speaking  about  the  Capital  of  our 
country  where  the  President's  house  was 
burned  during  the  War  of  1812  by  the 
English  under  General  Ross,  continually 


referred    to    Washington    as    "pacified 
capital"? 

Parenthetically,  I  was  pleased  to  note 
that  our  President  recently  discarded 
the  scornful  name  "Pelplng"  and  used 
the  word,  "Peking." 

Claiming  that  our  puppet  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  and  that  Taiwan,  formerly  called 
Formosa,  is  the  only  legitimate  govern- 
ment of  China  Is  sophistry.  The  proper 
policy  would  be  to  continue  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  government  of  Taiwan  and 
to  drop  the  fakery  of  terming  it  the  only 
legitimate  government  of  China.  Then 
we  Americans  can  go  ahead  with  a  more 
flexible  trade  policy  toward  China,  con- 
tinuing, of  course,  a  ban  on  strategic 
goods  but  permitting  trade  in  products 
that  the  Chinese  may  eat,  drink,  smoke 
and  wear.  Following  such  recognition 
we  would  then  be  in  a  position  to  deal 
in  diplomatic  conferences  with  repre- 
sentatives of  China  if  their  leaders  are 
willing  to  return  to  membership  in  the 
family  of  nations. 

The  facts  are  that  China,  though  able 
to  lose  millions  of  men  as  carmon  fodder, 
has  only  an  obsolescent  air  force,  lacks 
any  surface  navy  whatever  other  than 
some  torpedo  boats  and  gunboats  and  has 
an  inferior  submarine  fleet.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  and  for  8  or  10  years  to  come  it 
has  only  crude  nuclear  capacity  and  its 
nuclear  installations  could  readily  be 
destroyed  by  our  air  strikes  as  could  its 
industrial  complex  in  Manchuria.  Why 
should  any  American  be  in  fear  of  this 
agrarian  nation?  In  comparison  to  the 
might  of  the  United  States  in  the  air,  on 
the  ocean  and  under  the  ocean,  China  is 
Indeed  a  paper  dragon  or  paper  tiger. 
P\irthermore,  its  leaders  know  their  in- 
feriority. Mao  Tse-tung  stated  that  his 
nation  needed  30  years  to  become  a  great 
power. 

In  speaking  out  for  diplomatic  recog- 
nition of  China,  I  recognize  the  facts 
of  international  life.  In  fact.  I  speak 
today  for  that  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans who  did  not  participate  in  fram- 
ing our  present  China  policy.  We  all 
condemn  the  outrageous  actions  and 
aggressions  of  Chinese  Communist 
leaders,  but  here  is  a  de  facto  government 
stronger  than  ever  before.  We  would  do 
well  to  consider  actions  that  would  en- 
courage more  responsible  behavior  rath- 
er than  to  seek  to  crush  a  people  as  the 
British  empire  did  m  the  Opium  War. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  these  remarks 
today  because  I  am  thinking  of  tomor- 
row and  of  many  tomorrows.  I  am 
thinking  of  generations  of  Americans 
yet  to  come.  In  fact,  I  am  thinking  of 
my  four  young  gi-anddaughters  and  of 
other  children  and  grandchildren  of  to- 
day who  in  a  comparatively  few  years 
will  become  the  guardians,  keepers,  and 
trustees  of  this  Nation.  I  shall  not  be 
here  then.  We  want  them  to  have  a 
Nation  that  is  the  last  best  hope  for  per- 
manent peace  in  this  world,  a  Nation  not 
only  supreme  in  power  but  one  that  is 
solvent,  whose  citizens,  fully  protected 
In  all  their  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties, 
enjoy  contentment  and  comfort  in  a 
peaceful  world  free  from  hardship,  ag- 
gression, and  the  sorrows  of  war.  I  am 
thinking  of  our  great  Nation  in  a  peace- 
ful world.    Let  us  strive  to  do  our  utmost 
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that  future  generations  In  our  United 
States  of  America  may  live  in  peace  and 
happiness  in  a  peaceful  world  instead  of 
in  fear  and  terror  and  then  eye  hath  not 
witnessed  nor  finite  mind  conceived  the 
future  grandeur,  glory,  contentment,  and 
happiness  of  our  people. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  that  I  heart- 
ily endorse  the  thesis  of  his  speech  this 
afternoon.  It  is  another  outstanding 
contribution  that  the  Senator  has  made 
to  the  historic  debate  that  is  taking  place 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  country  with 
regard  to  U.S.  Asian  policy. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to 
the  situation  that  existed  in  October 
1962  between  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia and  the  fortunate  position  that  we 
were  in  because  diplomatic  channels 
were  open  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia  and  between  the  United  Nations 
and  Russia. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  in  October  1962, 
a  very  great  President  of  the  United 
States  by  the  name  of  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  had  to  make  a  decision  as  to 
the  position  this  Government  was  to  take 
when  the  evidence  was  irrefutable  that 
Khrushchev  and  Castro  were  jointly  re- 
sponsible for  placing  In  position  ground- 
to-ground  missiles  pointed  toward  the 
United  States.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  will  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  that  amounted  to  an 
act  of  constructive  aggression  and  was 
recognized  by  our  allies,  as  well  as  by  the 
United  States,  as  a  threat  to  the  security 
of  this  Republic. 

I  know  something  about  the  agonies 
that  the  President  went  through,  because 
of  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Latin  American  Affairs.  I 
was  campaigning  for  reelection  when  I 
was  called  back  to  Washington  at  that 
critical  time.  Other  factors  were  in- 
volved, but  a  major  factor  was  the  fact 
that  the  channels  of  diplomatic  commu- 
nication were  open  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  and  President  Kenne- 
dy used  them.  Also  because  the  channels 
of  diplomatic  communication  were  open 
between  the  United  Nations  and  Russia 
and  our  allies  in  the  United  Nations 
which  were  used,  in  my  Judgment,  a 
nuclear  war  was  averted. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  importance  of 
communication  and  the  availability  of 
communication  in  an  hour  of  great  crisis 
such  as  existed  in  October  1962. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  pointed  out  that  China  is  becoming 
a  more  powerful  nation  year  by  year.  In 
the  absence  of  a  third  world  war,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  In  not  too  many  years 
China  will  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
great  powers  of  the  world. 

She  will  then  be  a  powerful  nuclear 
power.  Of  course,  the  answer  is  not  to 
try  to  destroy  her  now.  although  we  have 
warhawks  in  this  country  that  would  ad- 
vocate and  are  advocating  that, 
^^re  are  those  who  seem  to  think 
Mat  we  ought  to  go  to  war  against  China, 
wt,  of  course,  if  we  do  that  I  think  it  is 


inevitable  that  such  action  would  be  the 
beginning  of  the  third  world  war. 

I  think  It  Is  so  important  that  we  de- 
velop, as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  rec- 
ommended this  afternoon,  a  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  China.  To  do  that  we 
need  to  establish  a  line  of  communica- 
tion between  the  United  NaUons  and 
China  and  between  the  Inited  States 
and  China  by  way  of  diplomatic  recog- 
nition. It  will  not  be  easy.  After  all, 
China  is  not  asking  for  it.  China  Is  not 
asking  to  get  into  the  United  Nations. 
What  is  our  responsibility?  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  have  in  mind  the  best 
interest  of  the  destiny  of  this  Republic, 
we  should  proceed  without  delay  to  ob- 
tain some  cooperative  action  from  our 
allies  in  the  world  in  an  effort  to  see  what 
can  be  done  to  work  out  a  program  of  co- 
existence consonant  with  our  security. 
We  should  work  out  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram of  coexistence  with  China  conso- 
nant with  making  a  sensible  approach 
to  maintaining  peace  in  the  world  by 
following  the  rule  of  law  instead  of  the 
rule  of  America's  military  might  which 
we  are  now  following.  May  I  say,  after 
listening  to  the  testimony  of  the  Secre- 
tai-y  of  Defense  this  morning  before  our 
committee,  that  if  we  continue  to  follow 
our  present  policy,  it  will  not  be  long 
untU  we  will  be  in  a  war  with  China. 

The  American  people  will  then  find 
themselves  bogged  down  in  a  massive 
and  major  war  in  Asia  from  which  no 
victor  will  come.  We  will  win  the  mili- 
tary victories  and  lose  the  peace,  and  we 
will  have  to  occupy  China  for  decades  to 
come  until  they  finally  throw  us  out. 

We  had  better  face  up  to  the  ugly 
reality  that  Asia  is  not  going  to  let  any 
Western  power,  including  the  United 
States,  maintain  a  foothold  and  military 
domination  anywhere  in  Asia.  Would 
we,  if  we  were  Asians?  Asia  has  paid  a 
ghastly  price  for  exploitation  by  Western 
Powers  for  hundreds  of  years  gone  by. 
They  have  thrown  them  all  ouf  in  the 
past.  Read  the  roll— Great  Britain, 
France,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Belgians. 

No  colonial  power  can  maintain  a  pos- 
ture in  Asia,  and  we  Americans  had  also 
better  get  it  out  of  our  heads  that  we  are 
not  following  a  colonial  policy  in  Asia. 
It  is  not  a  territorial  policy  of  colonialism 
but  a  policy  of  American  military  co- 
lonialism. 

That  is  the  reason  that  a  few  of  us 
have  spoken  on  this  floor,  and  I  have 
been  proud  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young]  as  we  have  tried  to  perform  what 
I  think  Is  our  patriotic  duty  and  our  con- 
stitutional trust,  to  warn  the  American 
people  before  It  Is  too  late  that  millions 
of  people  in  the  world  do  not  think  as 
well  of  us  as  we  think  of  ourselves.  Un- 
fortunately they  have  every  reason  not 
to  think  as  well  of  us  as  we  think  of  our- 
selves. 

The  time  has  come  not  only  for  a  re- 
appraisal but  also  for  a  great  change 
and,  in  my  judgment,  for  a  repudiation 
of  the  foreign  policy  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
sought  to  defend  before  oiu-  committee. 


I  was  aghast  to  sit  there  this  morning 
and  listen  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of 
the  United  States  express  his  elation 
over  the  military  power  and  the  de- 
struction that  we  are  exercising  in  South 
and  North  Vietnam. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  heard  me 
say  many  times,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  proved  this  morning  what  I  have 
been  saying  for  2Vi  years,  that  we  are 
shooting  fish  in  a  barrel.  But  they  hap- 
pen to  be  human  beings  and  they  happen 
to  be  God's  human  beings,  and  as  much 
the  children  of  God  as  any  American. 
We  have  them  in  a  position  in  which 
we  can  butcher  them  and  slaughter  them 
and  kill  them,  forgetting  about  whom 
we  are  supposed  to  bow  our  heads  to  on 
Sundays  in  our  church  pews.  One  can- 
not reconcile  the  immoraUty  of  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  enun- 
ciated before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  this  morning  with  what  ought 
to  be  the  spiritual  standards  of  the 
United  States. 

Once  again  I  say  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  the  American  people,  "What 
is  happening  to  us?  By  what  right, 
moral  or  legal,  can  we  justify  the 
slaughtering  of  Asians  and  Americans  in 
Asia  in  this  awful  war?" 

I  am  glad  to  associate  myself  once 
again  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  as  he 
pleads  this  afternoon  for  the  adoption  of 
a  policy  that  would  take  us  back  inside 
the  framework  of  the 'rules  of  interna- 
tional law,  that  would  take  us  back  in- 
side the  framework  of  our  Constitution, 
and  that  would  take  us  back  inside  the 
framework  of  our  ideals. 

That  is  what  Is  needed.  We  need  a  re- 
appraisal and  reorganization  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  That  is  the  reason 
that  I  intend  to  continue  to  plead  with 
the  American  people  to  make  known 
their  will,  for  I  am  satisfied  that  at  the 
grassroots  of  America  this  is  the  will 
of  the  majority  of  our  people,  once  they 
come  to  understand  the  facts  as  they  are 
coming  to  understand  them  in  increas- 
ing numbers,  by  the  tens  of  thousands, 
week  by  week. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  taken  so  long. 
I  want  to  turn  to  another  matter  when 
the  Senator  yields  the  fioor. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  speech. 
I  think  we  must  continue  to  make  this 
record  until  more  and  more  people  rec- 
ognize that  there  are  more  and  more  of 
us  that  do  not  intend  to  politically  rub- 
berstamp  a  Democratic  President  that 
is  following  a  course  of  action  of  war- 
making  that,  in  our  judgment,  is  not  In 
the  best  interest  of  our  generation  and 
future  generations  of  Americans. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  speech 
-Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  express  my  gratitude  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  and 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  views 
he  has  just  expressed. 

It  was  very  heartening  to  me  that  the 
Senator  asked  me  to  yield  so  that  he 
might  make  his  remarks.  It  was  very 
heartening  to  all  of  us  when  the  Senator 
referred  to  our  late  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  confronting  Khrushchev  and 
making  him  turn  tall  and  withdraw  his 
offensive  missiles  from  Cuba. 
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The  Senator  Is  correct  In  his  statement 
that,  had  there  not  been  direct  commu- 
nication t)etween  our  President  at  that 
time.  In  October  1962.  and  the  Premier 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  had  there  nor. 
been  a  channel  of  communication  by 
reason  of  Joint  membership  In  the 
United  Nations,  that  action  might  not 
have  been  possible. 

I  thank  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon and  I  am  glad  to  be  associated  with 
him 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  am  glad 
of  our  teamwork  together 


THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  OMNI- 
BUS CRIME  BILLS 

(Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  assumed  the 
chair  at  this  point.  > 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
proceed  with  my  speech,  I  should  like 
the  present  Presiding  OCQcer  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  know  how  greatly  honored  I  am 
to  have  him  presiding  over  the  Senate 
while  I  make  this  speech.  I  have  a 
speech,  to  relieve  his  anxiety.  If  he  has 
any,  which  Is  relatively  brief,  for  me  at 
least,  but  I  do  have  a  matter  which  deals 
with  District  of  Columbia  affairs  up<.in 
which  I  wish  to  comment  today. 

First,  however.  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
two  editorials  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  under  date  of  April  20, 
1986.  one  entitled  "From  Bad  to  Worse," 
which  sets  forth  the  Washington  Post's 
criticism  of  the  omnibus  crime  bills,  one 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  one  passed  by 
the  House,  the  two  being  in  conference 
at  the  present  time. 

The  Washington  Post,  In  this  editorial. 
6LS  It  has  In  several  past  editorials,  has  set 
forth  some  of  the  very  same  criticisms 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  raised  in  opposition  to  these  two 
crime  bills,  criticisms  which  caused  me 
to  vote  against  the  Senate  bill  in  the 
Senate,  and  will  cause  me  not  to  sign 
the  conference  report.  If,  as,  and  when 
one  is  finally  brought  forth,  because 
understandings  have  already  been  en- 
tered Into  that  would  make  it  Impossible 
for  me  to  approve  of  a  bill  containing 
those  understandings,  to  say  nothing 
about  my  suspicions  as  to  what  further 
compromises  will  be  made.  I  shall,  of 
course,  not  sign  such  a  conference  report, 
and  I  shall  not  vote  for  such  a  conference 
report  If,  as,  and  when  It  reaches  the 
floor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
toriad  on  the  omnibus  crime  bills  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  th«  Washington  Post.  Apr    20.   19661 
P^oi*  Bad  to  Worsk 

Aa  though  legislating  for  the  aborigines  of 
some  remote  colonial  possession,  conferees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  District  Committees 
are  now  concocting  an  omnibus  crime  blU  to 
maintain  their  concept  of  order  among  the 
restless  natives  here.  During  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  8Sth  Congress,  the  Senate  passed 
a  crime  bill  which  can  be  characterized 
somewhat  euphemistically,  as  merely  a  mis- 
fortune The  House  passed  a  bill  which  is 
an  outright  monstrosity  Its  basic  premise 
appears  to  be  that  the  Constitution  of  the 


United  States  doe*  not  cover  the  Capital. 
How  far  the  Senate  wUl  go  In  compromlfle 
Is  not  yet  clear;  but  It  can  only  go  from  bad 
to  worse. 

Instead  of  attacking  the  District's  crime 
proDlem  constructively  by  strengthening  the 
police  and  preventing  easy  access  to  pistols, 
the  most  conamon  tool  of  the  criminal,  the 
crime  bills  aim  mainly  at  Imposing  more 
ferocious  punishments  and  weakening  the 
ability  of  courts  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rlghu  of  accused  persons.  For  example,  the 
House  bill  would  authorize  a  return  to  the 
system  of  arrests  for  Investigation  abandoned 
by  order  of  the  District  Commissioners  a 
couple  of  years  ago  after  the  Horsky  com- 
mittee branded  them  as  plainly  unconsti- 
tutional. 

The  Senate  bill,  not  quite  so  baldly  Indif- 
ferent to  the  Constitution,  would  let  the 
police  arrest  suspects  on  their  own  assess- 
ment of  probable  cause  and  Interrogate  them 
In  police  stations  for  as  long  as  3  hours  with- 
out taking  them  before  a  magistrate  to  de- 
termine whether  the  arrest  was  Justified  In 
the  first  place.  This  would  fly  directly  In 
the  face  of  the  Supreme  Court's  unanlmo\is 
ruling  In  the  Mallory  case  that  confessions 
obtained  by  such  means  are  inadmissible  in 
Federal  courts. 

The  Supreme  Court  currently  has  under 
consideration  several  cases  concerning  the 
rights  of  persons  In  police  custody.  Con- 
gress, having  sat  on  crime  legislation  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  several  years  past. 
might  sensibly  wait  Just  a  Uttle  longer  to 
And  out  what  the  Court  has  to  say  on  this 
subject.  We  think  It  will  discover  that  what 
Its  District  Committees  are  proposing  Is  ab- 
solutely Impermissible. 

The  House  bUl  would  junk  the  Durham 
rule,  perhaps  the  most  significant  and  pro- 
gressive step  toward  the  determination  of 
criminal  responsibility  in  20th  century  Jiirls- 
prudence;  and  it  would  Insist  on  a  return  to 
the  outmoded  "right  and  wrong"  standard  of 
the  McNaghten  rule.  We  can  only  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  not  yield  on  this  vital 
point  or  accede  to  the  hysterical,  bluenose 
forms  of  censorship  which  the  House  bill 
would  Impose  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  best  hope  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  tell  the  truth,  lies  in  a  stalemate 
among  the  House-Senate  conferees.  There 
Is  really  nothing  In  this  mishmash  of  legis- 
lation but  mischief.  II  a  bill  Is  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees,  it  is  likely  to  run  directly 
counter  to  all  that  the  President  has  pro- 
posed and  esp)OUBed  in  his  crime  messages  to 
Congress;  and  it  is  likely  to  wholly  Ignore 
the  work  of  the  national  and  local  crime 
commissions  appointed  by  the  President. 
Such  a  measure  would  demand  the  strongest 
opposition  from  the  White  House. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  second  editorial, 
Mr.  President,  sets  forth  the  editorial 
views  of  the  Washington  Post  on  the 
■forgotten"  minimum  wage  bill,  which 
has  been  referred  to  by  many  in  the 
Senate  as  my  mlnimiun  wage  bill,  but 
which  is  really  the  minimum  wage  bill  of 
my  subcommittee. 

I  was  very  proud  to  bring  that  mini- 
mum wage  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
with  the  support  of  my  subcommittee. 
and  subsequently  the  support  of  the  full 
District  of  Columbia  Committee.  We 
have  been  ready,  willing,  and  waiting  for 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  that  bill. 
I  am  ready  to  have  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  minimum  wage  bill 
now.  I  hope  that  we  can  see  enacted  a 
long  overdue  minimum  wage  bill  without 
any  further  delay. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial   entitled    "F\)rgotten    Mlntmum 


Wage"  from  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PORGOTTEN   MiNIMtJM   WAGX 

Last  January  when  the  District  minimum- 
wage  bin  finally  came  up  for  debate.  Senator 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  told  his  colleagues:  "It 
Is  a  disgrace  that  we  in  Congress  did  not 
enact  this  legislation  long  ago."  The  Senate 
seemed  to  agree.  At  least  It  passed  the  bill. 
On  February  7  the  Senate  got  around  to 
agreeing  to  a  conference  with  the  House, 
which  had  passed  a  less  favorable  bill  in  the 
previous  session.  Thereupon  action  was  once 
more  suspended.  No  meeting  of  conferees 
has  even  been  scheduled. 

Many  believe  that  the  $1.25  an  hour  mini- 
mum wage  that  the  bill  would  require  in  the 
District  is  already  obsolete.  While  Congress 
has  procrastinated  over  a  period  of  yean. 
some  wage  rates  have  crept  up.  The  mini- 
mum wage  that  Is  proposed  for  the  Nation's 
Capital  Is  very  substantially  below  the  pov- 
erty line  proclaimed  by  the  President.  But 
still  Congress  procrastinates. 

The  wisest  course  would  have  been  for  the 
House  to  have  accepted  the  vastly  superior 
Senate  bUl  Even  now  the  conferees  can 
meet  and  approve  the  Senate  version  with 
relatively  little  difficulty  If  they  are  Inter- 
ested In  relieving  the  community  from  the 
dire  consequences  of  starvation  wages.  It  Is 
about  time  for  the  sense  of  shame  that  fin- 
ally stimulated  the  Senate  to  action  to  en- 
velop both  wings  of  the  Capitol. 


POLICE    ADMINISTRATION    IN    THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  late  last 
year  a  very  respon.sible  and  clvlc-mlnded 
citizen  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ad- 
vised me  that  he  had  seen  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  ob- 
tain ga.soline  from  the  Circle  Paving  Co.. 
located  at  657  A  Street  SE.  This  civic- 
minded  citizen  obser\ed  that  on  August 
28,  1965,  a  police  officer  in  uniform,  with 
car  registration  No.  1120.  backed  up 
across  the  sidewalk  and  had  an  employee 
of  the  Circle  Paving  Co.  pump  gasoline 
into  his  private  car  and  then  drive  away 

I  asked  the  Chief  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department.  John  Layton,  to 
cause  an  Investigation  to  be  made  im- 
mediately into  the  case.  Chief  Layton 
cooperated  by  ordering  the  Investigation 
to  be  made.  I  now  have  the  results  of 
that  police  investigation.  I  am  not 
pleased  with  the  police  report,  nor  am  I 
pleased  with  the  action  taken  against  the 
police  sergeant  who  obtained  gasoline  on 
August  28.  1965,  for  his  private  use,  with- 
out paying  for  it,  from  the  Circle  Paving 
Co. 

Upon  questioning  him.  Desk  Sergeant 
Cuoiszo  readily  admits  that  he  obtains 
gasoline  free  of  charge  from  the  Circle 
Pa\-lng  Co  He  aLso  freely  admits  that 
he  did  favors  in  return.  The  most  shock- 
ing part  of  the  report  is  that  the  Chief 
of  Police,  who  constantly — and  as  late  as 
yesterday— preaches  the  need  for  citizen 
support  of  the  Police  Department,  merely 
filed  a  reprimand  in  Sergeant  Cuozzo's 
per.sonne!  file  jacket. 

The  Chief  of  Police  did  not  even  trans- 
fer this  sergeant  from  the  fifth  precinct, 
where  he  has  been  employed  for  22  years. 
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even  though  the  Investigators  who  con- 
ducted the  Investigation  strongly  recom- 
mended to  the  Chief  of  Police  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  a  possible  reassign- 
ment of  Desk  Sergeant  Cuozzo's  duties,  in 
order  that  he  might  establish  new  work 
habits.  I  think  that  is  an  understate- 
ment, Mr.  President.  The  man  should 
be  fired. 

The  Police  Department  report  further 
states: 

He  (Cuozzol  has  served  in  one  precinct 
during  his  entire  police  career — subject  no 
doubt  in  the  past  to  be  in  a  position  to  see 
the  relationship  between  now -retired  police 
officers  and  businessmen,  which  no  doubt  was 
much  more  liberal  in  the  past  than  the  pres- 
ent restrictions  now  In  force  relative  to  the 
receipt  of  gifts  and  services. 

I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  understand 
the  action  taken  by  Chief  Layton  in  this 
case.  If  the  Chief  of  Police  wants  public 
support  for  his  Police  Department — and 
he  needs  it — I  would  suggest  that  he 
clean  up  such  practices,  which  I  smi  con- 
vinced are  widespread.  When  citizens 
see  police  oflBcers  "on  the  take,"  so  to 
speak,  it  breeds  ill  will  for  any  police 
department.  If  there  is  ever  a  time  when 
this  Pohce  Department  needs  public  sup- 
port, Mr.  President,  it  is  now.  But,  in 
my  judgment,  the  Department  is  going 
to  have  to  earn  public  respect;  otherwise, 
it  \nlll  not  be  forthcoming.  Citizen  co- 
operation with  the  Police  Department 
must  work  both  ways. 

Mr.  President.  I  receive  complaints 
from  time  to  time  from  civic-minded 
citizens  throughout  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton >about  the  conduct  of  police  officers. 
I  should  like  to  add — good-naturedly — 
that  I  receive  much  Information  and  nu- 
merous complaints  from  local  citizens 
about  the  conduct  of  officials  in  some 
other  major  departments  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  shall  discuss  some  of 
those  matters  within  the  next  few  days. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  report  on  the  Cuozzo 
case  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Government  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Metropolitan  Police 
Department,  Internal  Irrvxsn- 
cations  Unit, 

November  10,  1965. 
To:  Chief  of  Police. 

Subject:  Complaint  of  •  •  •  as  to  the  al- 
leged receipt  of  gasoline,  without  ap- 
parent payment  for  same,  on  the  part 
of  Desk  Sgt.  Anthony  A,  Cuozzo,  of  the 
fifth  precinct,  on  Saturday,  August  28, 
1965. 

On  August  31,  1966,  the  undersigned  re- 
ceived a  call  from  Lieutenant  Garner,  Chief 
of  Police's  Office,  Instructing  me  to  contact 
•  *  •  at  his  office  •  •  •  complaint  was  to 
the  effect  that  on  Saturday,  August  28,  1965, 
at  about  1  p.m..  he  observed  a  blue  Chevro- 
let, bearing  District  of  Columbia  registration 
No.  1120,  and  operated  by  a  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department  sergeant  In  uniform. 
back  up  across  the  sidewalk,  so  as  to  block 
«ame,  to  a  gas  pump  which  is  located  Just 
Inside  a  brick  wall  that  encloses  the  prem- 
ises of  the  Circle  Paving  Co.,  located  at  657 
A  Street  SE.,  and  while  so  parked  at  the  gas 
pump,  gasoline  was  pumped  Into  the  tank 
of  the  sergeant's  vehicle  by  an  employee  of 
the  Circle  Paving  Oo.     •  •  •  ftn-ther  stated 


that  the  sergeant  Ignored  several  cars  that 
were  i>arked  In  violation  adjacent  to  the  gas 
pump  (cars  parked  on  public  spa«e  between 
the  sidewalk  and  :he  building  line.  In  this 
Instance  the  brick  wall  that  enclosed  the 
premises  of  the  Circle  Paving  Co.). 

[He]  further  stated  that  there  have  been 
repeated  complaints  over  a  period  of  the 
past  several  years  by  citizens  of  the  Imme- 
diate area  adjacent  to  the  Circle  Paving  Co., 
as  follows: 

1.  That  the  type  of  operation  conducted 
by  the  Circle  Paving  Co.  is  detrimental  to 
the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  citizens  who 
live  in  the  nearby  area,  due  to: 

(a)  That  the  numerous  heavy-duty  trucks 
used  In  the  paving  business  tend  to  down- 
grade the  efforts  of  the  citizens  to  upgrade 
this  residential  area  which  is  in  the  Imme- 
diate area  of  Capitol  Hill. 

(b)  That  the  early  morning  op>eratlon  of 
trucks  causes  an  early  morning  confusion  due 
to  the  departure  cf  trucks  loaded  with  men 
and  materials  from  the  paving  company. 

(c)  That  the  employees  of  this  company 
congregate  In  the  nearby  streets  In  large 
numbers  while  waiting  to  go  to  work  and 
while  so  doing,  they  disturb  the  neighbor- 
hood by  loud  talking,  drinking  In  public 
from  time  to  time,  throwing  trash  In  public 
streets  in  the  immediate  area,  and  occasion- 
ally using  public  space  for  a  toilet. 

My  Investigation  disclosed  that  there  have 
been  complaints,  as  alluded  to  by  •  •  *, 
but  that  conditions  have  improved  due  to 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  activities  of  the 
Circle  Paving  Co.  have  been  transferred  to 
1504  48th  Street.  Beaver  Heights.  Md.  The 
physical  plant  of  the  paving  company  still 
remains  at  657  A  Street  SE.,  and,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  local  residents,  It  should  be  re- 
moved. Several  of  the  reasons  why  the 
paving  company  remains  In  this  area  are  as 
follows : 

1.  The  owner  of  the  Circle  Paving  Co.,  Mr, 
Holmes,  says  that  the  prospective  purchasers 
have  not  met  his  price  as  yet. 

2,  The  paving  company,  although  located 
In  a  residential  neighborhood,  Is  properly 
zoned  due  to  the  great  length  of  time  It  has 
been  established  at  this  location,  prior  to 
any  recently  Imposed  zoning  restrictions. 

Basically,  this  is  an  unfortunate  situa- 
tion, and  my  present  conclusions  are  that, 
with  time,  the  owner  of  the  Circle  Paving 
Co,  will  probably  get  his  price  for  the  ground 
and    building   located    at   657    A    Street    SE. 

Investigation  disclosed  that  the  sergeant 
In  question  was  one  Desk  Sgt.  Anthony  A. 
Cuozzo.  a  station  clerk  Eisslgned  to  the  Fifth 
Precinct.  In  his  statement  of  August  31, 
1965,  Desk  Sergeant  Cuozzo  admits  that  he 
gets  gas  from  the  yard  foreman  of  the  CTlrcle 
Paring  Co.,  Daniel  Clofll.  Mr.  Holmes,  owner 
of  the  Circle  Paving  Co.,  says  that  this,  In 
his  opinion,  was  an  outright  gift  to  Desk 
Sergeant  Cuozzo  and  that  there  was  no  obli- 
gations attached  to  It  for  past  or  any  future 
expectations  of  service  from  Desk  Sergeant 
Cuozzo, 

[He]  was  contacted  in  person  by  the  un- 
dersigned on  Monday,  September  20,  1965,  in 
his  office  and,  after  being  Informed  as  to 
the  previously  noted  phases  of  the  Investiga- 
tion; namely,  the  receipt  of  gasoline  by  Desk 
Sergeant  Cuozzo  and  the  results  of  my  Inter- 
view with  Mr.  Holmes,  owner  of  the  Circle 
Paving  Co..  •  •  •  stated  that  he  was  only 
Interested  In  bringing  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  department  and  did  not  wish 
to  proceed  further  in  any  disciplinary  action 
that  might  be  instituted  against  Desk 
Sergeant  Cuoezo. 

The  enclosed  statements  of  Desk  Sgt.  An- 
thony A.  Cuozzo  and  •  •  •  were  submitted  to 
Mr.  Timothy  Murphy,  chief,  assistant  V&. 
attorney,  court  of  general  sessions,  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1965.  Mr.  Murphy  subsequently 
assigned  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Arthur  L. 
Burnett,  of  his  staff,  to  review  this  file.    Mr. 


Burnett,  as  the  result  of  an  initial  examina- 
tion of  the  Cuoeso  oompJalnt.  submitted  a 
memorandum,  dated  October  18,  1965.  to  Mr. 
Murphy.  In  this  memorandum,  Mr.  Burnett 
makes  a  factual  rtsum^  of  the  various  aspects 
of  the  complaint  against  Desk  Sergeant 
Cuozzo  by  •  •  •  and  supported  to  a  degree 
by  •  •  •  and  then  Mr.  Burnett  applies  the  law 
as  he  sees  It  from  section  201  (gi.  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  and  section  203,  title  18. 
United  States  Code.  At  this  time.  Mr.  Bur- 
nett also  requested  that  a  statement  be 
obtained  from  Daniel  Cioffl.  the  alleged  giver 
of  the  gasoline  to  Desk  Sergeant  Cuozzo. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  his  memorandum 
of  October  19,  1965,  to  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Burnett  stated  the  following : 

"In  conclusion,  If  Sergeant  Cuozzo  has 
only  received  free  gasoline  on  a  dozen  occa- 
sions as  he  represents,  I  do  not  think  that 
criminal  prosecution  Is  warranted,  becaiiae 
the  nature  of  the  transactions  are  petty  rath- 
er than  substantial.  However,  I  do  feel  rather 
strongly,  that  some  disciplinary  administra- 
tive action  should  be  taken  by  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Dejxartment." 

The  requested  statement  from  Mr.  Daniel 
Thomas  Cioffl  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Burnett 
on  October  27.  1965.  Mr.  Murphy,  in  turn, 
forwarded  a  letter,  dated  November  5,  1966, 
to  the  undersigned  which  is  quoted.  In  part, 
as  follows: 

"After  careful  examination  of  the  file  In 
the  above-captloned  matter,  our  office  Is 
declining  to  prosecute.  Although  a  technical 
violation  is  Involved  In  view  of  the  amount 
Involved  and  the  sergeant's  long  tenure  as  a 
policeman.  It  Is  doubtful  that  a  jury  convic- 
tion could  ever  be  sustained. 

"I  do  recommend,  however,  that  serious 
consideration  be  given  to  Police  Department 
action  against  Cuozzo." 

In  conclusion,  we  have  here  a  veteran 
desk  sergeant-station  clerk  who  has  served 
In  one  precinct  during  his  entire  police 
career — subject  no  doubt  In  the  past  to  l)e 
In  a  position  to  see  the  relationship  between 
now  retired  police  officers  and  businessmen, 
which  no  doubt  was  much  more  liberal  In  the 
p>a8t  than  the  present  restrictions  now  In 
force  relative  to  the  receipt  of  gilts  and 
services. 

With  the  foregoing  In  mind,  plus  the  fact 
that  •  •  •  the  complainant  does  not  want 
to  be  a  party  to  any  further  proceedings  In 
this  instance,  the  undersigned  recommends 
that: 

1.  Desk  Sergeant  Anthony  A.  Cuozzo,  Fifth 
Precinct,  be  officially  reprimanded  for  the 
unauthorized  receipt  of  gasoline,  as  attested 
to  by  the  statements  of  •  •  •  B4r.  Cioffl,  and 
Desk  Sergeant  Cuozzo  himself. 

2.  Consideration  be  given  to  a  possible  re- 
assignment of  Desk  Sergeant  Cuozzo's  duties, 
in  order  that  he  might  establish  new  work 
habits. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Richard  Judd, 
as  a  professional  staff  memt>er  on  the  U.S. 
Senate  District  Committee,  has  Indicated  an 
Interest  In  this  Investigation  and  wishes  to 
be  apprised  of  the  results  of  this  Investiga- 
tion. 

John  J.  Botb, 

Inspector,  Jnttmal  Inveatigations  Unit. 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  tfte  In- 
ternal Investigations  Unit  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  asked  Cuozzo 
how  long  he  had  been  in  his  present  as- 
Blgnment  as  station  clerk  in  the  Fifth 
Precinct.  According  to  Cuozzo's  testi- 
mony, he  has  served  there  22  years.  He 
was  asked  what  his  duties  are.  Sergeant 
Cuozzo  replied: 

I'm  day  station  clerk  assigned  mostly  to 
doing  a  lot  of  the  captain's  work. 

Later  in  the  Investigation,  Sergeant 
Cuozzo  was  asked  exactly  what  happened 
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when  he  visited  his  friend  on  the  date  he 
was  seen  obtaining  gasoline  from  the  Cir- 
cle Paving  Co.    He  replied: 

Well,  It  wasn't  a  Jrlend.  It's  the  Circle 
Pavmg  Co    that  I  get  my  gaa  from. 

Sergeant  Cuozzo  was  then  asked  to  ex- 
plain why  he  gets  his  gasoline  there.  He 
replied 

This  man  called  me  and  asked  ine — he  said 
they  had  gas  there  and  he  asked  me  to  drop 
by  occasionally  and  he  would  give  me  some 
gas  for  no  favors  whatsoever,  for  friend- 
ship more  than  anything  else. 

He  was  then  asked: 

You  don't  pay  for  the  gasoline'' 

He  replied: 

No  The  few  times  I  go  there  he  ^ivee  It 
to  me 

Later,  Sergeant  Cuozzo  was  asked 
'Ahether  he  thought  it  peculiar  that  the 
Circle  Paving  Co.  should  offer  him  free 
gasoline      The  sergeant  replied: 

Well,  at  the  time  I  didn't  think  that  be- 
cause he  s  called  me  up  and  asked  me  for 
different  tag  numbers  or  to  contact  differ- 
ent people  that  sometimes  his  men  have  been 
arrested  for  traffic  violations  and  he  calls  and 
asks  me  to  get  them  released  so  the  work 
co\ild  continue  and  he  comes  around  and 
pay?  the  ticket  and  for  those  little  favors  he 
aeke<l  me  to  come  by  whenever  I  get  the 
chance 

At  that  point,  he  was  asked  by  ttie  in- 
vestigating officers  whether  he  had  any 
knowledge  of  other  policemen  m  the 
fifth  precinct  having  extended  these 
favors,  to  which  he  replied: 

I  know  he  has  asked  others  to  drop  by 
and  has  given  them  gas. 

When  asked  to  Identify  otlier  police 
officers,  the  sergeant  had  a  lapse  of  mem- 
ory and  relied  upon  the  threadbare  alibi 
that  it  was  "Just  hearsay."  He  was  then 
asked  whetlier  he  had  ever  adjusted  traf- 
fic tickets  for  employees  of  the  Circle 
Paving  Co.     He  replied: 

I  have  had  several  of  them  adjusted  for 
him.  yes:  when  there  were  good.  legitimate 
reasons. 

The  sergeant  was  then  asked  what,  in 
his  opinion,  are  good,  legitimate  reasons. 
He  replied : 

Well,  they  have  had  trucks  parked  In  vio- 
lation of  signs  when  they  were  working.  The 
officers  give  them  tickets  and  I  felt  they 
were  working  there  and  that  an  adjustment 
was  in  favor. 

The  sergeant  apparently  fixed  many 
tralBc  tickets  for  the  Circle  Paving  Co. 
because,  under  questioning,  he  just  could 
not  remember  how  many  Probably  one 
of  the  most  honest  statements  the  .ser- 
geant made  during  the  interview  was  one 
he  made  In  response  to  a  question  as  to 
whether  he  would  like  to  make  any  clari- 
fication in  what  he  had  testified  to  d&le^ 
He  replied : 

The  only  thing  I  can  say  Is  that  the  man 
whenever  he  gave  me  gas  he  would  call  and 
I  would  go  around  to  get  it  and  I  felt  then 
that  everyone  had  knowledge  that  I  was  get- 
ting It. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  people  in  the 
community  knew  it,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  the  captain  could  avoid  knowing  it 

According  to  the  police  report,  local 
citizens  complained  to  the  District  Coni- 


mi.ssi  oners  of  continual  noise  from  the 
Circle  Pa'ylng  Co,'s  trucks,  truckdrlvers, 
and  laborers  in  the  area.  People  also 
complained  about  trash  and  debris 
around  the  Circle  Paving  Co.  office  and 
back  In  the  alley.  Complaints  were  also 
made  that  crap  games  were  being  played 
on  payday  by .  employees  of  the  Circle 
Paving  Co.  In  reading  the  sergeant's 
testimony  In  regard  to  the  complaints, 
it  Is  obvious,  I  believe,  that  he  sided  with 
the  Circle  Paving  Co. 

Sergeant  Cuozzo  was  then  asked 
whether  he  ever  Investigated  any  com- 
plaints by  anyone  living  in  the  area  of 
the  Circle  Paving  Co.  He  replied.  "No. 
sir.  I  did  not." 

At  one  point,  he  admits  that  the  Cir- 
cle Paving  Co.  has  brought  gifts  to  the 
fifth  precinct  statlonhouse  to  the  cap- 
tain, and  he  also  admits  he  received  a 
turkey  from  the  firm. 

The  sergeant  then  admits : 

I  have  put  up  collateral  for  some  of  their 
men  that  have  been  arrested.  Of  course  I 
have  grotten  my  money  back  on  It.  I've  made 
arrangements  to  have  one  of  the  clerks  put 
up  the  collateral  for  several  of  their  men  at 
various  times  when  I  was  home  and  I  reim- 
bursed them  when  I  came  In  the  station  and 
I  got  my  money  back  from  them. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  classic  example 
of  graft  and  corruption.  Those  are  the 
words  it  spells  out.  Those  are  the  words 
that  these  events  define  in  action. 
Again.  I  say.  I  am  shocked  that  the 
Chief  of  Police  would  take  the  action 
he  did  in  this  case.  I  strongly  recom- 
mended to  Chief  Layton  that  he  once 
again  review  the  case  and  impose  sanc- 
tions which  are  warranted  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. If  the  District  Commis- 
sioners want  to  clear  the  stench  permeat- 
ing the  environs  of  the  District  Build- 
ing, they  can  begin  here. 

I  cannot  understand  why  police  In- 
vestigators only  Investigated  this  one 
complaint.  When  the  police  sergeant 
stated  that  other  police  officials  in  the 
precinct  were  doing  substantially  the 
same  thing,  why  did  they  not  exi>and 
the  investigation?  I  urge  the  Chief  of 
Police  to  do  this  at  once. 

Within  the  next  few  days,  I  shall  dis- 
cuss a  police  report  which  was  supplied 
to  me  by  Commissioner  Duke,  regarding 
the  Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspec- 
tions. I  shall  also  discuss  recent  devel- 
opments in  the  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  in  clos- 
ing that  there  are  more  pleasant  per- 
formances of  duty  a  Senator  has  in 
carrying  out  the  tnist  he  owes  to  his 
pwsition  than  that  of  looking  into  graft 
and  corruption,  when  attention  is  called 
to  examples  of  graft  and  corruption  fall- 
ing within  the  jurisdiction  of  his  com- 
mittee responsibilities. 

There  are  more  pleasant  duties  to 
perform  that  I  perform  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health, 
Education,  Welfare,  and  Safety,  as  I  have 
.sought  to  bring  to  an  end.  during  the  last 
2  years,  what  was  developing  into  a 
rather  scandalous  situation  in  connection 
with  the  fixing  of  traffic  tickets. 

My  course  of  action  has  not  won  me 
any  popularity  contest  in  certain  areas. 
but  the  record  speaks  for  Itself. 


I  wa.s  advised  by  a  stafT  member  that, 
to  date,  my  insistence  upon  .stopping  the 
fixing  of  traffic  tickets — that  Is,  letting 
people  ofif  when  there  was  really  no 
justification  for  doing  so — has  probably 
saved  the  taxpayers  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  the  neighborhood  of 
$7.50,000, 

I  have  not  done  this,  Mr.  President, 
primarily  to  enrich  the  treasury  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  although  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  justification  for  deny- 
ing the  taxpayers  of  the  District  the 
funds  they  should  receive  into  their 
treasury  from  any  traffic  ticket  In  regard 
to  which  a  fine  should  be  Imposed.  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  any  justification 
for  following  a  course  of  action  which 
would  cause  the  taxpayers  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  lose  that  source  of  reve- 
nue. That  has  not  been  my  primary 
reason.  That  has  been  one  of  the  ancil- 
lary or  corollary  results  of  my  course  of 
action  on  the  matter  of  traffic  tickets. 

I  have  followed  this  course  of  action 
because,  unless  we  maintain  a  system 
of  government  of  laws  at  every  level  of 
goverrunent — local.  State,  and  Federal — 
then  we  will  weaken  the  fabric  of  this 
system  of  self-government  of  ours. 

Unless  we  follow  a  course  of  admini- 
stration In  Government  that  earns  at  all 
times  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
citizens  In  the  enforcement  of  law  with- 
out favor,  without  graft,  without  cor- 
ruption, without  special  benefits  accru- 
ing to  those  who  have,  as  is  sometimes 
said,  the  "Inside  track,"  then  we  cannot 
expect  to  have  very  much  respect  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  for  the  administra- 
tion of  their  Government,  we  cannot 
make  pleas  to  support  the  Police  Depart- 
ment— whether  it  is  done  by  the  Chief  of 
Police  or  by  anyone  else  connected  with 
the  District  government— unless  those 
connected  with  the  District  government 
intend  to  keep  the  District  government  as 
pure  as  Caesar's  wife. 

So  it  pains  me  to  call  attention  to  this 
incident  which  is  one  of  many  of  what 
I  think  is  a  clear  malfeasance  in  per- 
forming a  public  trust  on  the  part  of  a 
public  official, 

I  shall  from  time  to  time,  as  I  obtain 
evidence  dealing  with  such  examples  of 
malfeasance  continue  to  call  attention 
to  them  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Let  me  also  make  it  clear,  as  I  close, 
that  I  shall  continue,  as  I  have  for  many 
years  here  In  the  Senate,  to  give  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  Department, 
to  give  to  the  Chief  of  Police,  to  give  to 
the  Commissioners,  my  complete  support 
in  carrying  out  their  trust  when  they 
ask  for  support  in  connection  with  the 
legitimate  needs  of  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  is  nothing  I  will  not  do  in  order 
to  strengthen  their  hand.  I  have  stood 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as  a  member 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee, 
for  many  years,  urging  funds,  urging  in- 
creases in  appropriations  for  the  Police 
Department  and  other  departments  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  government.  I 
have  pleaded  in  the  Senate  to  give  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
rights  of  full  citizenship,  the  right  to 
govern  themselves. 
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I  stand  ready  to  continue  to  do  that 
at  all  times,  for  I  yield  to  no  one  in  the 
Senate  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
when  it  comes  to  proven  friendly  sup- 
port for  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  this 
city  to  have  a  good,  clean  goverrunent. 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  insisting  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ade- 
quately support  such  a  government. 

I  also  have  a  corollary  duty,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee, never  to  hesitate,  unpleasant  as  it 
may  be,  to  call  attention  to  €icts  of  mal- 
feasance. Instances  of  miscarriage  of 
justice,  and  examples  of  graft  and  cor- 
ruption when  they  arise. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  carrying  out  that 
trust  that  I  presented  this  very  unpleas- 
ant matter  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
this  afternoon. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  tomorrow 
noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
April  21,  1966,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  20  (legislative  day  of  April 
19).  1966: 

U.S.  Attornet 

Alfred  W.  Moellerlng.  of  Indiana,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
Indiana  for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

U.S.  Marshals 

Alfred  P.  Henderson,  of  Arkansas,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Arkansas  for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reap- 
pointment.) 

Dan  M.  Douglas,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas 
for  the  term  of  4  years.    (Reappointment.) 

POSTMASTERS 

The  following-named  p>er8ons  to  be  post- 
masters : 

ALABAMA 

Margaret  H.  Daaslnger,  Cooeada.  Ala.,  In 
place  of  E.  H.  Smith,  retired. 

Imogene  P.  Jones,  Cottondale.  Ala..  In  place 
of  O.  A.  Lindbergh,  retired. 

Olene  H.  Tate,  Porkland.  Ala..  In  place  of 
L.  B.  Mundy,  deceased. 

Robert  C.  Greene,  Phenlx  City,  Ala.  In 
place  of  W.  B.  Mlms.  retired, 

Russell  H.  Fischer,  Valley  Head.  Ala..  In 
place  of  R.  N.  White,  retired. 

AI.A8KA 

Carl  Cleveland,  Qulnhagak.  Alaska.  In  place 
of  C,  B.  Michael,  retired. 

ARKANSAS 

Loyce  Anderson.  Prescott.  Ark.,  In  place  of 
J.  H.  Bemls,  resigned. 

CALIFORNIA 

Audrey  E.  Mull.  Downievllle.  Calif..  In  place 
of  H.  M.  Lowey,  resigned. 

Clarence  R.  Tryon,  Oakdale,  Calif..  In  place 
<rf  J.  W.  Milam,  deceased. 

Marvin  Arbuckle.  Palo  Alto.  Calif.,  In  place 
of  R.  W.  Evans,  retlre<l, 

June  M,  Daniels.  Shingle  Springs,  CaUf.,  In 
place  of  D.  P.  Murphy,  deceased. 

William  H.  Fltzpatrlck,  Spring  Valley, 
Calif.,  in  place  of  M.  H.  Morgan,  retired. 


COLORADO 

Norman  H.  Ely.  Golden.  C3olo.,  In  place  of 
Z.  M.  Pike,  retired. 

Gerald  P.  Dickman.  Meeker.  Colo..  In  place 
of  R.  D.  Woolley,  reUred. 

co»™xcTictrr 

Thomas  F.  Henry,  Andover.  Conn..  In  place 
of  R.  T.  Lathrop.  retired. 

William  R.  Kowalsky,  Glastonbury.  Conn.., 
in  place  of  B.  O.  Bailey,  retired. 

Elton  F.  Deckelman.  Old  Saybrook,  Conn., 
In  place  of  T.  J.  Curran,  Jr„  retired. 

rLORIDA 

Doris  M.  Medders,  Highland  City,  Fla..  In 
place  of  J.  C.  Womble.  retired, 

Lois  M.  Green.  Nichols,  Fla.,  In  place  of 
R.  M  O'Brien,  Jr.,  resigned. 

GRORCLA 

Ralph  J.  Williams,  .Moultrie.  Oa..  In  place 
of  A,  D,  McKee,  retired. 

Bashle  R.  Raulerson,  Statenvllle.  Ga.,  In 
place  of  J.  W.  Pafford,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Roger  V.  Croeman.  Braldwood.  HI.,  in  place 
of  Alice  Dillon,  retired. 

Robert  E.  Wurmnest,  Deer  C^eek.  HI..  In 
place  of  J.  E.  Parker,  resigned. 

Marvin  S.  Bloomer,  Maquon,  HI.,  In  place 
of  Maxlne  Loy,  retired. 


Louts  F.  Grandensteln,  Cynthlana,  Ind.,  In 
place  of  M.  I.  Stevens,  retired. 

IOWA 

Eugene  W.  Street.  Center  Point.  Iowa,  In 
place  of  W.  L.  Street,  retired. 

PhUllp  L.  Fassler.  Cherokee,  Iowa.  In  place 
of  P.  P.  Hoyt.  deceased. 

Edmund  M.  Hucker,  Hopklnson.  Iowa,  In 
place  of  H,  I,  Stanger.  resigned. 

Joseph  L,  Cooney.  Marengo,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  G.  G.  Brauch,  retired. 

KANSAS 

Elmer  L.  Feldkamp,  Balleyvllle,  Kans,,  In 
place  of  A.  M.  Schulte.  retired. 

Ralph  J.  Crow,  Bennington,  ECans.,  In  place 
of  Z.  A.  Kissinger,  retired. 

Lewis  L.  Jonee,  Plains,  Kans.,  In  place  of 
M.  B.  Lawson,  retired. 

KENTlrCKT 

William  H.  Pence.  Owensboro.  Ky..  In  place 
of  J.  H.  Weller.  retired. 

LOUISUNA 

Robert  E.  Tancey,  Boyce.  La..  In  place  of 
C.  E.  Johnson,  retired. 

Calvin  P.  Rice.  Glenmora.  La..  In  place  of 
O.  R.  PhllUpe,  retired. 

Joseph  E.  Moreln,  Vllle  Platte.  La..  In  place 
of  M.  A.  Thompson,  deceased, 

Pat  O.  Harrell.  Wlnnfleld.  La..  In  place  of 
E.  H.  Bozeman.  retired. 

MAINE 

Alfred  E.  Lewis,  Boothbay,  Maine,  in  place 
of  W.  M.  Lewis,  retired. 

Vemard  R.  Harding,  East  Newport.  Maine. 
,ln  place  of  C.  W.  Graves,  resigned. 

MARTLAND 

George  L.  Kennedy,  Kennedyvllle,  Md.,  In 
place  of  K.  M.  Hurlock,  retired. 

MASSACHtrSETTS 

John  J.  CDonnell,  Harwich  Port,  Mass.,  In 
place  of  C.  L.  Bevans,  retired. 

Helen  L.  Buckley,  North  Ablngton,  Ma«8,. 
In  place  of  R.  F,  Mckeown,  retired. 

Edward  W.  Irla.  North  Wllbraham,  Mass., 
In  place  of  W.  R.  Richmond,  Jr,,  deceased, 

Richard  E.  Brown,  Reading,  Mass.,  in  place 
of  J.  F.  Desmond,  deceased. 

MICHIGAN 

Lloyd  G.  KolhofT,  Berrien  Springs,  Mich.,  In 
place  of  L.  E.  Lucaa,  retired. 

Grant  O.  Glaspie.  Ca«8  cnty.  Mich..  In  place 
of  L.  H.  Bishop,  retired. 


Arle  H,  Bomgaars,  Coral.  Mich.,  in  place  of 
Gertrude  Hansen,  retired. 

Richard  P,  Haver,  Fortorta.  Mich.,  in  place 
of  C.  B.  Jenkins,  retired. 

Harold  E.  Joy,  Haslett,  Mich,.  In  place  of 
M.  M.  Schllchtlng,  retired. 

William  A.  Green,  Onekama,  Mich,,  In  place 
of  B.  L.  Kenny,  retired, 

Newton  G.  A8i>enlelter,  Petirl  Beach,  Mich., 
m  place  of  G.  A.  Gulette,  deceased. 

MINNESOTA 

WilUam  P.  Sorenson,  ChampUn.  Minn.,  m 
place  of  C.  E,  Allen,  retired. 

Charles  K.  DesRochers,  Olenwood.  Minn., 
In  place  of  C   P.  Pemrlte.  retired. 

Walter  J.  Hogan,  MlnneapoUs,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  C.  R.  Austin,  retired. 

Floyd  B.  Olson,  Roseau,  Minn.,  in  place  of 
L.  C,  Waag.  retired. 

Betty  J.  Peterson,  Walters,  Minn..  In  place 
of  K.  T.  Koetke,  removed. 

MISSISSIPPI 

James  J.  Luter.  Canton.  Miss.,  in  place  of 
L.  L.  Evans,  retired, 

MISSOtTRI 

Arthur  J,  Plene,  Alma,  Mo.,  In  place  of 
F.  T,  McClure.  deceased. 

Elmer  J.  Taute,  Amoret.  Mo.,  In  plaoe  of 
E.  M.  Word,  deceased, 

Everett  R.  Putnam,  Jr.,  Charleston.  Mo..  In 
place  of  A.  B.  Cooper,  deceased. 

Catherine  L.  Shelton.  Edgar  Springs,  Mo.. 
m  place  of  W,  L.  Shelton.  retired, 

Dwlght  W.  Jacobs,  Green  City.  Mo.,  In  place 
of  W.  L.  Anderson,  retired. 

Glenn  W.  Holloway.  Laclede,  Mo.,  In  place 
of  G,  G,  Simmons,  retired. 

Kenneth  L.  Payne,  Leadwood,  Mo..  In  place 
of  E.  J.  Vlnyard.  reUred, 

Elvln  N.  Meredith,  Weaubleau,  Mo..  In  place 
of  D.  G.  Hammond,  transferred. 

MONTANA 

Delia  T.  Hough,  Kevin.  Mont..  In  place  of 
M.  P.  McCrory,  transferred. 

NEBRASKA 

George  E.  Martin,  Genoa,  Nebr.,  In  place  of 
A.  D.  Irish,  transferred. 

Marvin  R.  Holz,  Paxton,  Nebr.,  In  place  of 
I.  H,  Roberts,  retired. 

Ellwood  R,  Meek,  Ravenna.  Nebr..  In  plaoe 
of  L.  V.  Kozel,  retired. 

H.  Robert  Meyer,  8t.  Llbory,  Nebr..  In 
place  of  E.  J.  CNeUl,  transferred. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRB 

Ralph  L,  Hoyt,  Jr.,  Rlndge,  VS..,  In  plaoe 
of  H.  R.  Burt,  retired. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Howard  W,  Johnson,  Eagle  Nest.  N.  Mex.. 
In  place  of  A.  L.  Haddow,  retired. 

Orba  L.  Ray,  Tularosa.  N.  Mex.,  In  place  of 
E.  W.  Myers,  transferred. 

NEW    YORK 

Prank  J.  Graber,  Cherry  Creek,  N.T.,  In 
place  of  C.  O.  Lincoln,  deceased. 

Harvey  L.  Osborne,  ClnclnnatujB,  N.T..  In 
place  of  I.  M.  Hopkins,  retired. 

William  M.  Fleckensteln.  Colden.  N.T..  in 
place  of  G.  W.  Miller,  retired. 

Robert  J.  Rlell.  Copake  Falls.  N.Y..  in  place 
of  L,  W.  Rlell,  retired. 

William  J.  Dlvltto,  Croton-on-HudBon.  N.T., 
in  place  of  J.  DelGludlce,  retired. 

Gordon  E.  Doling,  Dolgeville.  N.T..  In  place 
of  R.  A.  Youker.  retired. 

Lawrence  N.  Dodge.  Mlnetto,  N.T.,  In  place 
of  J.  L.  Barrett,  retired. 

Sister  Thomas  T.  Fink,  St.  Josephs,  N.Y.. 
In  place  of  M.  M.  Ostermayr,  retired. 

Richard  T.  Kerwln,  Spencerport.  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  J.  L.  Kincald,  retired. 

Arthur  P.  Rockefeller.  TlvoU.  N.Y..  in  place 
of  E.  S.  Navlns,  retired. 

Emily  F.  Blass.  West  Copake.  N.Y.,  in  place 
of  I.  E.  Slebert,  retired. 

Joseph  J.  Neratko,  Weetfleld.  N.T..  in  place 
of  F.  8.  RlchardBon,  retired. 
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NORTH   CAROLINA 

Blanche  P  Noweil,  Creedmoor  N.C.,  In 
pLAce  of  J.  C.  Peed,  retired. 

Sadie  L.  Odom  Glbeon.  N  C  .  In  place  of 
H   B   McColman,  retired 

Roy  R  Ludvlgsen.  GraatBboro.  N.C.,  In 
place  of  A.  L.  Bennett,  retired. 

Jerry  H  Bunch.  Lewlston.  N.C  ,  In  place 
of  Audrew  Hoggard.  retired. 

Wtniam  K.  Taylor.  Walatonburg,  N.C  .  In 
place  of  Tryphenla  McKeel.  retired. 

Henry  P  Lee,  Warsaw.  N  C  ,  In  place  of 
F.  J  Ba&rs,  retired. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

AJbln  O  Haugen,  Kloten.  N  Dale  .  In  place 
of  W.  A  Krogh,  retired 

Michael  L.  Voller,  Straaburg.  N  Dale,,  ir. 
place  of  J.  M.  Klein,  retired 

Daniel  Klein,  Zeeland,  N  Dak  In  piice  of 
Adoir  Dockter.  deceaaed 

OHIO 

Lewis  E.  WlggliLS,  Mllford.  Ohio,  in  place 
of  E.  A.  MoUtor,  deceased 

James  M  Soul.8by.  Pomeroy.  Ohio,  in  place 
of  E  E   .Arnold,  deceased 

OKLjIHOMA 

James  A  PulUam.  Dewar.  Okia  ,  in  place 
of  M.  P  Toffler.  deceased. 

Charlee  V  OUmore.  Holdenvllle  Okla  .  In 
place  of  M.  L.  Clow,  retired. 

Alva  E  3tln*on,  Mangum.  Olcla.,  In  place 
Of  J.  M.  Olvena,  transferred. 

MtNNSTLVAXIA 

Richard  E  Swelgart.  Ephrata,  Pa,.  In  place 
of  H.  M.  Showalter,  retired. 


Ellsworth  J.  Conway,  Mill  Hall,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  E.  G,  Corter,  retired. 

Robert  H.  Stoner,  Washington,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  J.  M.  Braden,  retired. 

PtTXBTO   EICO 

Lulsa  M.  Arana  de  Salas,  Hatlllo,  PJi.,  In 
place  of  Esther  Lacomba,  retired. 

SOTTTH  CAKOUNA 

Carlisle  B.  Hammett,  Converse,  S.C.,  in 
place  of  E.  S.  Drake,  retired. 

Vlvlon  H.  Ingle.  Moncks  Corner,  S.C.,  in 
place  of  J.  E.  Powell,  retired. 

SOUTH   DAKOTA 

Prank  C.  Scheda,  Fairfax,  S.  Dak.,  In  place 
of  L.  E  Jackson,  deceased. 


TSNNl 

W.  Clay  Avant.  Alexandria,  Tenn.,  in  place 
of  M.  B.  Goodner.  retired. 

Roble  T.  Hensley.  Chuckey,  Tenn.,  In  place 
of  M.  E.  Blrdwell,  retired. 

PauJyne  D.  Lee,  Dixon  Springs,  Tenn.,  In 
place  of  A.  J.  Lee,  Jr.,  retired. 

Albert  E.  Whltson,  Harrtman,  Tenn.,  in 
place  of  R.  B.  OllUland,  retired. 

Vernon  O.  Cox.  Homsby.  Tenn.,  in  place  of 
W.  B.  Mllstead.  deceased. 

TEXAS 

Weldon  E  Kaddatz.  Bynum.  Tex.,  In  place 
of  A    B.  Daniels,  transferred. 

Wllbert  A.  Shanks,  Combes,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  V.  A.  Pavne.  deceased. 

Jamee  W.  McMillan,  Klngsvllle,  T«x.,  In 
place  of  P.  D  Cauley,  Sr.,  retired. 

W.  Freeman  Phllpott,  Sherman,  Tex.,  In 
place  of  K.  C.  Stone,  retired. 


UTAH 

Prank  J.  Petty,  Cedar  City,  Utah,  in  place 
of  R.  8.  Wood,  retired. 

Donna  M.  McKlnnon,  Hiawatha,  Utah,  in 
place  of  Michael  Kolovlch,  Jr.,  transferred. 

VKBMONT 

Rita  M.  Frechette.  Oilman.  Vt..  In  place  of 
H.  M.  Boyle,  retired. 

VIRGINIA 

Robert  C.  Dawson.  Salem,  Va.,  In  place  of 
O.  A.  Scruggs,  retired. 

WASHINGTON 

J.  Thomas  Coupe.  Greenbank,  Wash.,  In 
place  of  A.  W.  Brataberg,  retired. 

Jack  R.  Lee,  Sprague.  Wash..  In  place  of 
R.  R.  Nottage.  deceased 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Louis  P.  Williams,  Cameron.  W.  Va.,  In 
place  of  L.  E.  Crow,  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

Leland  T.  Lowe,  Friendship,  Wis.,  In  place 
of  J.  P.  Koran,  Jr..  deceased. 

Merle  L.  Sollars.  Palmyra,  Wis.,  In  place  of 
H.  S.  Cory,  retired. 

Iral  W.  Schrelber.  Randolph,  Wis.,  In  place 
of  E.  P.  Jamleson,  retired. 

Bernard  J.  Pox.  Sarona,  Wis.,  in  place  of 
E.  W.  Hill,  retired. 

WTOMINO 

Mary  P.  Wheatley.  Encampment.  Wyo..  in 
place  of  H.  E.  Wheatley.  retired. 

Una  M.  Heap.  Thayne,  Wyo..  In  place  of 

Lucy  Moser,  retired. 


EXTENSIONS 


REMARKS 


Fino  Blasts  New  Coinage  at  Sleazy  and 
Inflationary — Introduces  Bill  To  Re- 
qaire  Study  of  Alternative  Coins 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NXW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 
Wednesday.  April  20.  1966 

Mr.  FINO  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am 
introducin.i;  today  Instruct.';  the  Secretarj' 
of  the  lYeasury  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress by  January  1,  1967.  a  report  on 
how  we  can  change  our  coinage  to  avoid 
a  number  of  the  problems  Inherent  In 
the  new  clad  coinage  beginning  to  cir- 
culate 

Among  the  problems  to  be  considered 
Is  the  fact  that  the  clad  coins  contain 
two  metals — copper  and  silver — impor- 
tant to  our  war  effort  and  now  In  short 
supply.  The  national  copper  stockpile 
Is  shrinking  and  the  President  Is  casting 
about  for  ways  to  encourage  copper  pro- 
duction I  think  cutting  out  unnecessary 
use  of  copper  makes  sense,  and  there  is 
the  additional  factor  that  copper  prices 
are  rising,  making  copper  coinage  in- 
creasingly expensive 

One  sensible  step  would  be  to  stop 
minting  half  dollars.  Our  copper  and 
silver  Is  too  precious  to  waste  on  a  mean- 
ingless prestige  coin — the  Intrinsically 
almost  worthless  clad  dimes  and  quarters 
set  the  tone  of  the  coinage.  I  think  we 
should  stop  minting  half  dollars  until  we 
decide  on  a  long-range  plan  for  handling 
the  50 -cent  currency  denomination. 


A  second  problem  of  the  clad  coins  Is 
more  technical.  Recently  one  split  apart, 
but  that  Is  probably  a  fluke.  More  ser- 
ious Is  the  fact  that  the  cladding  process, 
or  the  minting  process,  somehow  results 
In  the  copper  core  being  much  nearer  one 
side  of  the  coin  than  the  other.  These 
coins  are  going  to  wear  out  unevenly  in 
many  cases.  One  side  will  be  rusty  while 
one  side  will  be  tinny.  These  coins  are 
ugly  enough  now,  but  they  will  be  even 
more  ugly  after  a  few  years'  wear. 

I  think  the  appearance  of  the  coinage 
is  very  important.  The  rusty  rimmed, 
tlruiy -sounding  clad  coins  look  inferior. 
No  other  nation  has  rusty  rimmed  coins 
with  a  potential  of  being  rusty  on  one 
side  and  tinny  on  the  other  in  a  few 
years.  These  coins  somehow  typify  the 
economics  and  dignity  of  the  Great 
Society. 

Like  so  much  of  the  Great  Society  the 
new  coinage  Involves  a  budget  gimmick. 
The  administration  is  counting  the  saved 
silver  on  the  receipts  side  of  the  budget, 
using  it  &s  camouflage  for  inflationary 
spending. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  lack  of  economic 
foresight  has  necessitated  the  change- 
over to  sleazy  coins  during  an  inflation- 
ary period.  The  ugly  clad  coins  are  en- 
couraging hoarding  and  a  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  our  money  and  in  our  Govern- 
ment's economic  policy. 

I  believe  that  it  is  imperative  that  we 
change  our  coins  in  order  to  get  a  coin- 
age the  American  people  respect.  The 
new  clad  coins,  coinciding  with  rising 
inflation  and  the  decUning  international 
prestige  of  the  dollar,  are  stimulating 
popular  doubts  about  the  solidity  of  our 
currency.   These  shoddy  new  coins,  rusty 


and  ugly  as  they  are — nicknamed  "funny 
money"  or  "Johnson  money"  throughout 
the  land — are  part  and  parcel  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  dollar  under  the  slapdash 
economic  policies  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration. The  cheap-looking  "funny 
money"  is  both  a  product  of  past  infla- 
tion and  a  stimulus  to  further  inflation. 
Obviously  we  cannot  return  to  silver 
coins.  We  have  only  a  little  more  silver. 
What  we  can  do  is  have  an  attractive 
currency  in  a  sensible  economy.  Euro- 
pean nations  can,  so  why  cannot  we? 

I  believe  that  the  metals  shortage, 
coupled  with  the  technical  deficiencies 
of  the  cladding  and  aggravated  by  the 
interaction  of  inflation  with  a  sleazy- 
looking  coinage,  states  an  overwhelming 
case  against  the  clad  coinage.  I  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  pass  my  bill  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  alternatives 
that  might  be  used  to  achieve  a  better 
and  more  attractive  coinage. 


Jack  Magee  Named  Basketball  Coach  at 
Georgetown 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON,  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL  JR 

OK    M.\S.S.\rHCSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  April  20.  1966 

Mr  O'NEILL  of  Mas.sachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Georgetown  University  has  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Jack  Magee 
as  varsity  basketball  coach.    Jack  Magee 
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has,  for  the  last  few  years,  been  the  top 
assistant  to  Bob  Cousy  at  Boston  Col- 
lege. Jack  is  an  outstanding  young  man 
who  takes  grreat  ability  and  dedication  to 
Georgetown.  He  was  an  outstanding 
player  at  Boston  College,  one  who  proved 
how  important  a  good  little  man  is  to 
the  game.  I  take  this  time  to  congratu- 
late John  Magee  and  to  compliment 
Georgetown  on  selecting  this  fine  young 
man,  who,  I  am  certain,  will  be  a  credit 
to  this  great  university.  As  a  fellow 
graduate  of  Boston  College,  I  welcome 
Jack  to  the  Capital  of  the  Nation. 


Dr.  Edward  T.  Sandrow 


the  American  Council  of  Uie  United  Jew- 
ish Appeal.  He  serves  on  the  functional 
comrrilttee  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Philanthropies  of  Grealei  New  York  He 
was  the  first  rabbi  in  New  York  to  re- 
ceive the  award  for  having  done  most 
for  the  health  and  welfare  agencies  of 
the  federation.  He  also  was  the  first 
rabbi  to  receive  the  Commendable  Serv- 
ice Award  of  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  of  America. 

He  is  coauthor  of  a  prayer  book  for 
children  called  "Young  Faith."  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  group  rela- 
tions of  the  five  towns  covering  all  mem- 
bers of  all  religions  and  all  races  He  i.s 
listed  in  "Who's  Who  of  .America,'  and 
■'■Who's  'Who  in  World  Judaism  " 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  20,  1966 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
had  the  honor  of  hearing  Dr.  Edward  T. 
Sandrow.  rabbi  of  Temple  Beth  El,  Ce- 
darhurst,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  deliver  the 
opening  prayer  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Our  distinguished  guest  Is  president  of 
the  New  York  Board  of  Rabbis  and  his 
record  of  service  is  an  outstanding  one. 
Rabbi  Sandrow  served  as  a  chaplain  in 
World  War  11,  rising  from  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  to  major.  IXiring  the  cam- 
paign he  served  in  the  Aleutian  Islands 
for  IVa  years.  Dr.  Sandrow  received 
the  Army  Commendation  Medal  and  was 
retired  to  the  Reserves. 

Ordained  at  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  in  1933,  Rabbi  Sandrow  is  also 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  received  higher  degrees  at 
Columbia  University  and  his  doctorate  at 
the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary. 

Rabbi  Sandrow  was  president  of  the 
Rabbinical  Assembly,  the  national  orga- 
nization of  conservative  rabbis  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  He  is  now 
president  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Rabbis,  representing  over  900  rabbis  of 
the  orthodox,  conservative,  and  reform 
branches  of  Judaism,  a  visiting  professor 
at  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  and 
a  teaching  fellow  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity. 

Dr.  Sandrow  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Hadoar,  the  only  weekly  Hebrew  jour- 
nal published  in  America;  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Jewish  Chaplaincy,  which  sup- 
plies chaplains  to  the  Army.  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Rabbi  Sandrow  has  served  in  his  pres- 
ent pulpit  for  29  years,  and  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
American  Association  for  Jewish  Educa- 
tion and  the  National  Jewish  Welfare 
Board.  He  was  a  participant  in  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Youth  and 
Children  In  1960. 

He  will  be  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
New  York  State  Conference  on  Human 
Rights,  AprU  27  and  28.  1966.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Zionist  Organization  of  America  and 


invites  Critics  of  U.S.  Naval  Academy  To 
View  Reco'd  of  Excellence  in  Quality 
of  Education  and  Leadership 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

wf     ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  20,  1966 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  April  6,  there  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  letter  di- 
rected to  Senator  Randolph  written  by  a 
plebe  at  the  U.S.  Naval  .Academy  who  is 
supercritical  of  the  indoctrination  sys- 
tem. Recently  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  midshipman  who  was  obviously  as  an- 
noyed with  the  talebearer  as  was  the 
young  man  who  resigned  with  the  sys- 
tem itself.  'While  I  would  like  to  Insert 
this  letter  verbatim,  it  is  suffice  to  sum- 
marize this  young  midshipman's  views 
on  the  subject  because  it  needs  to  be  said 
in  defense  of  a  system  which  has  turned 
out  the  best  naval  officers  in  the  world 
since  Its  beginning. 

He  directs  his  comments  to  the  quality 
of  education  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
and  points  out  that  there  have  been  13 
Pulbright  scholarships  awarded  to  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  class  of  1966  as  well  as  3 
National  Science  Foundation  scholar- 
ships and  3  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion scholarships.  He  further  points 
out  that  in  1965  a  Rhodes  scholarship 
was  awarded  to  a  member  of  the  grad- 
uating class  and  properly  concludes  that 
if  the  education  is  as  inadequate  as 
claimed,  it  defies  the  record  of  academic 
achievement  attained  by  mid.<5h;pmen 

As  for  the  alleged  atrocities,  indigni- 
ties, and  Inhuman  infringements  suf- 
fered by  members  of  the  plebe  clas^;.  my 
correspondent  suggests  that  it  reflects 
ignorance  of  the  situation  as  it  exists 
here,  and  a  complete  void  of  understand- 
ing of  the  Academy  as  a  military  estab- 
lishment. 

Since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  have  had  the  high  honor  and 
privilege  to  appoint  10  young  men  to  the 
Naval  Academy.  None  dropped  out  nor 
complained.  Quite  the  contrary;  I  have 
had  only  the  highest  i)rai.se  and  reflec- 
tion of  pride  in  the  Academy  and  its 


program  from  these  young  men.  Those 
who  have  graduated  have  continued  on 
in  the  performance  of  their  military  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  highest  tradition. 


Northeast  Airlines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  Q-NEILL.  JR. 

or  MASSACHtrsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  20,  1966 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  is  the  statement 
which  I  gave  before  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  this  morning  in  behalf  of  North- 
east Airlines: 

My  constituency  embraces  East  Boston 
which  Is  the  home  of  Northeast  Airlines,  and 
I  appear  here  today  to  urge  that  Nqrtheast. 
our  New  England  airline  and  one  of  the 
major  employers  of  persons  In  my  district, 
receive  a  permanent  certificate  to  operate 
south  of  New  York  City  on  the  east  coast 
Florida  route,  a  route  awarded  to  It.  on  a 
temporary  basis,  nearly  10  years  ago. 

During  this  perlcifl,  as  the  railroads  have 
played  a  less  and  less  Influential  role  in  out 
overall  transportation  life,  New  England  ha« 
come  to  rely  very  heavily  on  these  services 
provided  by  Northeast.  Throughout  this 
time.  Northeast  has  constantly  st.'-lven  to 
offer  the  best  service  possible  to  New  Eng- 
land. The  original  authorization  to  serve 
on  the  east  coast  Florida  route  enabled 
Northeast  to  Introduce,  for  the  first  time, 
four-engine  aircraft  to  service  In  New  Eng- 
land. Now  Northeast  has  proposed  a  further 
advance  In  the  modernization  of  air  services 
In  New  England — the  Introduction  In  all  of 
Its  New  England  operations,  of  FH-227 
turbo-jet  aircraft.  Additionally,  on  a  sea- 
sonal basis,  cities  such  as  Bangor  and  Port- 
land, and  the  Islands  of  Nantucket  and 
Martha's  Vineyard  will  receive  service  with 
the  most  advanced  pure  jet  aircraft  avail- 
able—the DC-9  and  the  Boeing  727. 

Moreover,  Northeast  proposes  to  provide 
New  England  with  direct,  same-plane  service 
to  the  major  centers  on  the  middle  Atlantic 
seaboard.  The  availability  of  such  service 
Is  vital,  not  only  for  the  stimulation  and 
further  development  of  the  New  England 
tourist  Industry,  but  also  to  enhance  New 
England's  attractiveness  to  new  and  expand- 
ing Industries  generally.  New  England's 
great  success  In  developing  tourism  and  at- 
tracting new  Indtutry  In  recent  years  has 
been  due  In  no  small  measure  to  the  avail- 
ability of  air  services  provided  by  Northeast 
To  deprive  Northeast  of  the  opportunity  to 
maintain  and  improve  these  services— and  I 
feel  this  would  be  the  inevitable  restilt  of  a 
failure  to  grant  the  certificate  here  sought — 
would  be  to  deny  New  England  air  service 
comparable  to  that  enjoyed  by  other  regions 
of  the  country,  to  downgrade  New  England 
to  a  sort  of  second-class  citizenship,  and  to 
place  It  at  a  severe  disadvantage  in  compet- 
ing with  other  areas  for  vacation  business 
and  new  Industry. 

Beyond  this,  the  Impact  upon  Northeast 
employees,  and  their  families,  of  denial  of  a 
permanent  certificate  would  be  disastrous. 
The  entire  Boston  metropolitan  area  would 
su?Ter — In  the  loss  of  substantial  revenues 
from  Northeast  and  in  a  deterioration  of  air 
service  at  Boston,  particularly  of  Boston- 
Florida  service  which  was  once  badly  ne- 
glected but  which,  through  Northeast's  pio- 
neering efforts,  now  stands  at  a  level  com- 
mensurate with  the  significant  community 
of  Interest  between  these  two  locales. 
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Por  Nortlieast,  lu  stockholders  and  en.- 
ployeea,  for  Boeuan  and  New  England  travel- 
ers generally,  I  urge  that  Northeast  be 
awarded  'he  permanent  certificate  It  seeks 
In  this  proceeding 


Cigarette  Smaggiing — Support  for  Federal 
LegUlatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or     NrW     YORK 
IN    THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  20,  1966 

Mr  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
30,  1966.  I  introduced  H.R.  14153,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Jenkins  Act  to  a^ssist  States 
in  coilectint,  sales  and  use  taxes  on 
cigarettes  My  remarks  in  support  of  the 
Icisisiation  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  30.  1966.  on  page 
7307 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  our  col- 
leagues, the  Honorable  Seymour  Hal- 
pern,  and  the  Honorable  Richard 
Ottingeh,  of  New  York,  have  introduced 
identical  bills  and  that  the  Baltimore 
conference  of  the  taxing  authorities  of 
13  States,  New  York  City,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  unanimously  endorsed 
HR    14153  on  April   15,   1966. 

The  practice  of  cigarette  bootletjcrine 
results  In  the  loss  of  approximately  $50 
million  annually  to  the  city  and  State 
of  New  York  and  affects  other  States  as 
well  as  retail  and  wholesale  tobacco 
dealers 

HR  14153  will  not  only  put  a  stop  to 
cigarette  bootlegging  and  protect  the 
revenue  of  States  and  cities  but  also  put 
a  speedy  end  to  the  eCforts  of  the 
bootleggers  to  enlist  high  school  students 
as  salesmen  of  this  contraband. 

I  have  permission  to  Insert  m  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence with  our  former  colleairue. 
the  distinguished  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  the  Honorable  John  V. 
Lindsay: 

The  City  or  New  Yoek 

OrricE  or  the  Ma  yob, 
Nfiv  York,  N.Y..  April  14,  1966. 
Hon   Herbebt  Tknub, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  0/  Representativta, 
Vt'ashxngtorn    D  C 

Deas  Hekb  :  I  was  pleased  to  receive  your 
letter  of  March  30,  1966.  concerning  the  ciga- 
rette smuggling  racket  and  wish  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  taking  the  Initiative  to  close 
the  loophole  In  the  Jenkins  Act  which  la 
costing  the  city  and  State  of  New  York  a 
total  of  »60  million  annually.  This  Is  alsfj 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  other  States, 
and  every  legitimate  tobacco  dealer,  retail, 
and  wholesale 

I  realize  from  the  material  accompanying 
your  letter  that  you  are  well  versed  on  the 
pioblem  However.  In  case  you  have  not  seen 
It.  I  am  enclosing  an  Intereatlng  and  com- 
prehensive report  on  bootlegging  prepared  bv 
the  Wholesale  Tobacco  Dlgtrlbutors  of  New 
York.  Inc  It  Is  the  best  summary  available 
on  the  subject. 

Your  m.emorandum  Indicates  that  any  per- 
son or  firm  selling  or  transferring  In  excess 
of  5  000  cigarettes  would  be  required  to  file 


a  report  with  the  taxing  authorities  of  the 
State  Into  which  the  ctgarettea  are  being 
transported.  We  are  not  svire  whether  the 
precise  language  of  the  bill  will  cover  the 
following  situation:  A  bootlegger  purchases 
a  quantity  in  exceaa  of  6,000  cigarettes  In 
North  Carolina  without  indicating  to  the 
vendor  the  destlnatloa.  He  then  transports 
them  to  New  York  State.  Does  he  have  to 
file  a  report  with  the  taxing  authorities  of 
the  State  into  which  he  transports  the  ciga- 
rettes? It  would  be  helpful  If  the  person 
transporting  cigarettes  into  a  State  or  caus- 
ing them  to  be  transported  into  a  State  be 
required  to  file  a  report  under  the  Jenkins 
Act  of  (1)  his  intention  to  tranBi>ort  ciga- 
rettes into  a  State  and  (2)  on  not  later  than 
the  10th  day  of  each  month  file  reijorta  of 
the  number  of  cigarettes  transported  into 
the  State  during  the  preceding  calendar 
month.  It  should  be  a  violation  to  transport 
In  excess  of  5,000  cigarettes  at  any  time  prior 
to  filing  a  notice  of  intention.  The  excep- 
tions now  set  forth  In  the  Jenkins  Act  cov- 
ering licensed  distributors  would  take  care 
of  legitimate  transactions  and  keep  them 
unencumbered. 

We  are  grateful  for  your  welcome  Interest 
In  this  problem  and  are  anxious  to  provide 
you  with  whatever  assistance  you  feel  appro- 
priate. We  win  help  in  anyway  possible 
to  assist  you  In  bringing  about  the  early 
enactment  of  critically  needed  legislation. 
We  have  every  appropriate  agency  of  the 
city  working  on  the  problem,  but  Federal 
legislation  Is  a  must  If  we  are  to  be  effec- 
tive. 

Regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  V.  Lindsay,  Mayor. 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  20,  1966. 
Hon.  John  V.  Lindsay, 
Mayor,  City  of  New  York, 
New  York.  NY. 

Deak  John:  Thank  you  for  your  reply  to 
my  letter  relating  to  cigarette  smuggling  and 
for  your  kind  comments  about  my  bill,  HR. 
14153,  to  amend  the  Jenkins  Act  to  assist 
States  in  collecting  sales  and  use  taxes  on 
cigarettes. 

I  believe  that  sections  2(a)  and  3  cover 
the  points  raised  in  connection  with  requir- 
ing the  cigarette  bootlegger  as  well  as  the 
seller,  to  file  a  report  with  the  taxing  au- 
thorities of  the  State  Into  which  the  ciga- 
rettes are  transported.  I  would  welcome  any 
suggestions  you  may  have  for  clarifying  or 
strengthening  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  Repre- 
sentatives RlCHAHO  Ottinoxr  (25tb  Dlstrlcrt) 
and  SETMotTB  Halpkrn  (eth  District)  of  New 
York,  have  already  Introduced  identical 
measures  in  the  House,  and  I  expect  other 
Members  will  likewise  express  their  interest 
In  the  legislation.  I  have  urged  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee to  schedule  hearings  on  the  bill  during 
this  session  of  Congress. 

Your  recognition  that  Federal  legislation 
lis  well  as  effective  Stat*  legislation  Is  re- 
quired to  control  the  practice  of  cigarette 
smuggling  is  a  realistic  approach  to  the 
problem  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  to  that  end. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

HZKBXXT  Tknzee, 
Ifember  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  my  col- 
leagues will  review  the  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  collection  of  sales  and  use 
taxes  on  cigarettes  In  their  respective 
States  and  cities  so  that  the  loss  In  tax 
revenues  resulting  from  cigrarette  smug- 


gling may  be  minimized  through  the 
enactment  of  effective  Federal  legisla- 
tion. 


Addresi  by  Basil  L.  Whitener  Member  of 
Congress  at  Iredell  County  Democratic 
Rally 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

oP    .NORIH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  20,  1966 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
weekend  our  colleague  and  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  the 
Honorable  Basil  L.  Whitener,  delivered 
the  keynote  address  at  the  Iredell  Coun- 
ty, N.C.,  Democratic  rally. 

A  contributor  to  and  servant  of  the 
Democratic  Party  for  most  of  his  adult 
life,  Basil  Whitener  is  an  appropriate 
and  competent  spokesman  for  the  world's 
greatest  political  organization. 

I  know  that  other  Members  would  be 
Interested  in  his  remarks  to  his  fellow 
North  Carolina  Democrats  last  Saturday 
and  I  would  like,  at  this  point,  to  include 
the  text  of  his  speech  in  the  Record. 
Address  bt  Basil   L.   Whitener.  Member  op 

Congress  at  Iredsxl   Countt   Democratic 

Rallt,  April  16.  1966 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
tonight  and  to  have  the  honor  and  privilege 
to  speak  to  such  a  splendid  gathering  of 
Iredell  County  Democrats.  It  Is  always  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  those  who  share 
my  pride  In  the  many  outstaiidlng  accom- 
plishments of  our  great  party  and  who  work 
to  retain  Democratic  leadership  In  our  do- 
mestic and  international  affairs. 

Democrats  are  friendly,  aggressive,  for- 
ward-looking people  with  a  positive  approach 
to  the  problems  of  their  Nation  and  the 
events  which  have  a  profound  effect  upon 
our  American  w.ay  of  life.  Our  party  was 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  democracy, 
constitutional  government,  and  progress  for 
every  segment  of  our  society. 

Our  first  great  Democratic  President. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  was  the  first  American 
President  to  give  the  average  American  a 
voice  in  the  operation  of  his  government. 
In  so  doing  he  kept  our  system  from  becom- 
ing a  class  society.  He  looms  large  in  history 
as  the  foremost  exf>onent  of  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  every  American,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  creed,  or  station  In  life. 

Twenty  years  after  Thomas  Jefferson  left 
the  White  House  another  great  leader  of  our 
party,  Andrew  Jackson,  assumed  the  Office 
of  the  President.  He  extended  and  strength- 
ened the  people's  control  of  Government. 

Since  the  days  of  Andrew  Jackson  the 
right  and  power  of  the  American  people  to 
control  the  economic,  political,  and  social 
history  of  their  Nation  has  not  been  ques- 
tioned. Jefferson  and  Jackson  were  Demo- 
crats. If  our  party  had  made  no  other  con- 
tribution to  the  Nation  than  Jefferson  and 
Jackaon.  It  has  a  brilliant  record  to  endure 
:!cr  all  time. 

Wa  are  a  party  of  progress  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Constitution  of  our  forefathers. 
We  were  the  first  political  party  to  realize 
that  a  dynamic  and  vigorous  system  cannot 
stand  still.  In  the  face  of  opposition  and 
carping  criticism  from  thoae  who  would  like 
to  return  our  country  to  the  days  of  Grant. 
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McKinley,  and  Harding,  Democrats  have 
dared  to  make  a  better  America.  We  have 
been  successful  far  beyond  the  dreams  of  Jef- 
ferson and  Jackson. 

We  have  not  accepted  poverty,  hunger, 
sickness,  fear,  and  the  social,  political,  and 
economic  conditions  which  these  evils  breed 
as  the  standard  American  way  of  life.  We 
have  not  been  afraid  of  the  criticism  of  the 
j)arty  of  stagnation;  nor  have  we  been  Intol- 
erant of  disagreement  with  the  policies  of 
our  party  from  loyal  Democrats. 

As  the  party  of  all  the  people  dedicated 
to  the  good  of  every  American  we  cannot  hope 
tor  unanimity  in  views  and  political  philos- 
ophy on  the  part  of  every  Democrat,  whether 
a  private  citizen  or  an  officeholder. 

We  have  always  debated  among  ourselves 
and  from  these  debates  and  disagreements 
have  come  a  stronger  party,  better  equipped 
to  cope  with  the  problems  of  a  nation  whose 
people  represent  nearly  every  race,  color, 
creed,  national  origin.  and  political 
philosophy. 

The  key  to  the  strength  of  our  party  and 
to  the  success  it  has  met  down  through  the 
years  has  been  that  it  is  the  political  orga- 
nization wherein  every  American  can  retain 
his  Individuality  and  yet  exercise  his  rights 
of  citizenship  to  the  fullest  extent. 

For  a  few  minutes  tonight  I  want  to  talk 
about  what  the  Democratic  Party  means  to 
every  American.  We  have  a  record  of  accom- 
plishment in  behalf  of  the  American  people 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  It  is  one  of 
which  each  of  us  can  be  proud.  It  is  a  record 
that  has  been  forged  in  the  face  of  Repub- 
lican criticism  and  obstructionism. 

We  do  not  need  to  manufacture  Issues  to 
mislead  the  American  people;  nor  must  we 
resort  to  inflammatory  statements  contain- 
ing half-truths,  innuendoes,  and  the  dlscus- 
Bion  of  personalities.  Our  record  speaks  for 
itself. 

It  was  the  Democratic  Party  that  served 
the  United  States  under  the  great  Pranklln 
Delano  Roosevelt.  Under  his  leadership  the 
American  j>eople  were  lifted  out  of  the  gloom 
and  despair  of  the  greatest  depression  the 
world  has  ever  known.  That  depression  was 
brought  on  by  the  mismanagement  of  the 
Nation's  fiscal  affairs  during  the  administra- 
tions of  Warren  G.  Harding,  Calvin  CooUdge, 
and  Herbert  C.  Hoover. 

All  of  us  who  went  through  those  dark 
days  realize  how  close  the  United  States  came 
to  economic  collapse.  I  need  not  repeat  the 
record  of  bank  failures,  the  bankruptcies,  the 
forecloeures  on  farms  and  homes,  the  default 
In  the  payment  of  private  and  public  debts, 
the  closing  of  plants,  and  the  unemployment 
of  millions  which  took  place  as  a  result  of 
Republican  mismanagement. 

Let  us  Instead  turn  to  what  a  DemocraQc 
President  did  to  give  new  hope  to  our  people. 

Roosevelt  and  a  Democratic  Congress  en- 
acted laws  to  protect  the  bank  depxjslts  of 
our  people,  to  revive  our  farm  economy,  to 
bring  electricity  to  the  rural  areas  of  our 
Nation,  to  provide  loans  to  get  the  wheels  of 
industry  humming,  to  establish  a  minimum 
wage  for  our  people,  to  set  up  social  security 
for  the  wage  earner  and  his  dependents,  and 
countless  other  laws  of  far-reaching  signif- 
icance to  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

I  know  of  no  Republican  today  who  ad- 
vocates the  repeal  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
the  Federal  Dep>osit  Insurance  Corporation 
Act,  the  Rural  Electrification  Act,  the  Small 
Business  Act,  the  Farmers  Home  Loan  Act, 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act.  and  the 
many  other  laws  which  form  the  bedrock  of 
our  prosperous  and  stable  economy. 

After  Roosevelt  came  Harry  S.  Tt-uman, 
who  said  that  the  record  of  the  Etemocratlc 
Party  is  blazed  across  the  face  of  the  Nation 
In  a  story  of  a  better,  healthier,  happier  life 
for  the  common  people  of  America.  Truman 
was  criticized  and  vilified  during  his  admin- 


istration by  those  who  did  not  understi 
his  greatness  and  his  dedication  to  his 
loved  America.  His  stand  against  commu- 
nism in  Greece,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Korea  will 
make  him  shine  in  the  pages  of  American 
history  as  one  of  our  great  Presidents. 

Republican  candidates  like  to  point  with 
pride  to  the  administration  of  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man's successor.  They  should  examine  the 
record  of  the  Elsenhower  administration, 
however,  before  becoming  so  enamored  of  It. 
Republican  candidates  say  they  represent  the 
party  of  fiscal  responsibility,  a  p)erty  of  in- 
dividualists. They  say  we  are  the  spending 
party  and  the  party  whose  officials  are  rubber 
stamps. 

As  the  late  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith  said,  "Let 
us  look  at  the  record."  The  fiscal  record  of 
the  administration  of  Harry  S.  Truman  is  a 
model  of  fiscal  responsibility  in  contrast  to 
the  spending  which  took  place  under  the  8 
years  of  the  Eisenhower  administration.  In 
1947  Harry  S.  Truman  had  a  budget  surplus 
of  $8,419  million. 

In  1953,  the  first  year  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  there  was  a  deficit  of  $9,449 
million.  Federal  Government  receipts  in 
that  year  were  $64,671  million,  and  budget 
expenditures  were  $74,120  million.  The  first 
year,  therefore,  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration produced  a  budget  deficit  tinequaled 
in  any  peacetime  year  since  1789  to  1953. 

More  fiscal  irresponsibility,  however,  was 
to  follow.  In  1959  Elsenhower's  budget  re- 
ceipts were  $67,915  million,  and  his  budget 
expenditures  were  $80,342  million,  or  a  stag- 
gering deficit  of  $12,427  million. 

Nothing  like  this  deficit  has  ever  occiu-red 
in  peacetime  in  the  history  of  our  Nation  up 
to  the  present  time.  In  fact,  the  1953  deficit 
of  $9,449  million  was  only  excelled  In  peace- 
time by  the  Elsenhower  deficit  of  $12,427  mil- 
lion In  1959.  The  "party  of  fiscal  responsi- 
blllty"  produced  the  two  greatest  peacetime 
deficits  in  history. 

The  national  debt  under  the  last  year  of 
Harry  S.  Truman's  administration  was  $259,- 
151  million.  Due  to  the  fiscal  Irresponsibility 
of  the  Elsenhower  administration  the  debt 
rose  to  $284,817  million  In  1959.  My  friends. 
what  does  the  Nation  have  to  show  for  the 
Eisenhower  spending?  It  is  a  question  which 
baffles  fiscal  experts. 

We  have  heard  so  much  during  the  past 
several  weeks  from  Republican  candidates 
concerning  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  Nation 
that  I  think  we  should  set  the  record  straight 
regarding  some  of  the  things  which  these 
candidates  have  said  about  the  national 
debt. 

The  United  States  has  the  greatest  public 
debt  in  its  history.  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
principle  of  a  large  national  debt  B&  I  feel 
that  it  is  a  cause  of  inflation  and  tends  to 
promote  fiscal  irresponsibility,  regardless  of 
what  political  party  is  In  power. 

I  have  supported  the  principle  of  a  sound 
economy  during  my  service  In  the  Congress. 
I  feel,  however,  that  the  American  people 
should  have  the  facts  concerning  the  Elsen- 
hower administration's  position  on  the  na- 
tional debt  and  the  relation  of  the  debt 
during  the  Elsenhower  years  to  our  gross  na- 
tional product. 

Our  gross  national  product  Is  our  most 
effective  barometer  of  econcxnlc  progress  In 
the  first  year  of  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion in  1953  we  had  a  gross  national  product 
of  $358.9  billion.  Our  Federal  debt  was 
$266. 1  billion,  or  74.1  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product  for  1953. 

In  1965  we  had  a  gross  national  product 
of  $648.7  billion  and  our  public  debt  was  only 
49  percent  of  our  gross  national  product  for 
1965. 

It  will  be  clearly  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
relation  of  our  public  debt  to  our  gross  na- 
tional product  has  reversed  itself  from  an 
iinfavorable  position  tmder  the  Elsenhower 


administration  to  a  favorable  position  under 
Democratic  leadership. 

Now.  Republican  candidates  say  that  we 
Democrats  load  the  Federal  payroll  with  ex- 
cessive Government  employees.  Let  us  look 
at  the  record  In  this  respect.  In  1953.  an 
Eisenhower  year,  16  out  of  every  1,000  Amer- 
icans were  on  the  Federal  payroll.  In  1965 
only  13  Americans  out  of  every  1.000  were  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government. 

These  flgtires  Indicate  that  with  all  of  the 
various  Federal  Government  programs  now  In 
existence  we  Democrats  have  placed  less  peo- 
ple on  the  Federal  payroll  per  1.000  popula- 
tion than  was  the  case  during  the  Biaen- 
hower  administration.  A,t  no  time  during  the 
Elsenhower  administration  did  Federal  em- 
ployment drop  to  less  than  13  persons  of 
every  1,000  Americans.  Here  again,  my 
friends,  the  cold,  hard,  statistical  facts  de- 
bunk Republican  half-truths. 

Republican  candidates  for  public  office  like 
to  picture  Democratic  candidates  and  oflJoe- 
holders  as  rubber  stamps.  They  would  have 
the  Amerian  people  believe  that  Democrats 
immediately  give  their  stamp  of  ai>p>royal 
to  anything  recomnsended  by  party  leader- 
ship. This,  of  course,  does  not  bear  the  light 
of  Impartial  examination. 

Let  us  examine  the  Republican  record  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  In  1962,  99 
percent  of  the  Republican  Members  voted 
against  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act.  The 
same  year  81  percent  of  the  Republican  mem- 
bership voted  against  college  aid  loans:  99 
{jercent  of  the  Republican  membership  voted 
against  tax  revision  legislation;  89  percent  of 
the  Republican  membership  voted  against 
aid  to  elderly,  blind,  and  disabled  persons. 

In  1961,  90  percent  of  the  Republican 
membership  voted  against  the  feed  grains 
bill;  81  percent  voted  against  raising  the 
mlnlmtim  wage;  and  84  percent  voted  against 
the  Housing  Act.  I  ask  you,  is  this  Indica- 
tive of  Independent  voting  by  Republican 
Members  of   the  House   of  Representatives? 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  In  the  Senate. 
In  1962.  100  percent  of  the  Republican  Sen- 
ators voted  against  the  comproml&e  farm 
bill;  97  percent  of  the  Republican  Senators 
voted  against  the  Food  and  Agriculture  .^ct; 
85  percent  of  the  Republican  Senators  voted 
against  the  Housing  Act;  and  86  percent  of 
the  Republican  Senators  voted  against  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged.  Again  I  ask  you,  are 
these  examples  of  independent  voting?  Be- 
fore Republican  candidates  talk  about  rubber 
stamps  they  should  examine  the  voting  rec- 
ords of  their  own  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  know  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  occupies 
the  attention  of  all  Americans.  It  is  a  strug- 
gle to  preserve  the  freedom  and  dignity  of 
the  people  of  southeast  Asia  from  Commu- 
nist enslavement  and  terrorism.  The  war  in 
Vietnam  should  not  be  a  political  issue.  I 
deplore  the  effort  that  the  Republican  leader- 
ship In  the  House  of  Representatives  is  mak- 
ing to  inject  the  war  into  the  political  arena. 
The  United  States  and  the  world  have  too 
much  at  stake  to  reduce  our  Involvement 
in  the  struggle  against  communism  to  the 
arena  of  political  debate. 

Let  me  point  out  those  candidates,  how- 
ever who  would  attempt  to  label  AraerJcan 
eflorts  In  southeast  Asia  as  a  Democratic 
venture  that  It  was  President  Elsenhower 
who  first  committed  our  country  to  the  Viet- 
namese struggle.  It  is  to  General  Elsen- 
hower's credit  that  he  still  supports  the 
American  position  in  Vietnam. 

Our  Republican  friends  tell  us  how  much 
they  are  interested  In  the  welfare  of  North 
Carolina  They  say  that  they  can  improve 
upon  the  niapnlflcent  record  of  stable  and 
progressive  government  we  have  had  under 
Democratlve   Governors   since   1900. 

I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention,  however, 
one  incident  which  I  believe  Illustrates  very 
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vividly  the  fact  that  the  Republican  leader- 
ship has  not  been  concerned  with  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  North  Carolina  or,  for 
that  matter,  the  South.  During  my  service 
In  the  Congrew  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported action  to  protect  the  Jobs  and  liveli- 
hood of  our  people  from  the  effect  that  ex- 
ceaslve  foreign  imports  have  on  the  indus- 
tries in  which   they  are  employed. 

The  textile  Industry  has  been  particularly 
hard  hit  through  excessive  Imports  We  were 
able  to  bring  before  the  Congress  a  bill  to 
eliminate  the  dia&strous  two-price  cotton 
program  under  which  American  textile  mills 
were  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  by  reason 
of  cheap  foreign  textile  imports.  We  had 
high  hop>ea  that  this  measure  would  be 
spared  p«u-tlsan  politics. 

When  It  came  up  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, however,  It  was  a  source  of  great 
disappointment  to  all  of  our  people,  ret^ard- 
lesfl  of  their  political  afflllatlon,  to  nnd  that 
only  10  Republicans  were  willing  to  help 
solve  the  problem  of  excessive  textile  Im- 
ports which  had  Its  origin  during  the  Elsen- 
hower administration. 

I  know  many  other  Instances  where  the 
Republican  membership  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  deserted  those  of  us  who 
have  labored  for  Increased  economic  oppor- 
tunity for  our  people  and  for  the  principle 
of  constitutional  government.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  American  people  will  be  fooled  by 
the  half-truths.  Innuendoes,  and  misstate- 
ments of  fact  to  be  made  this  year  by  Re- 
publican candldatee. 

Our  party  has  given  the  Nation  the  highest 
standard  of  living  of  any  country  In  the 
world.  It  has  enabled  us  to  overcome  the 
shortcomings  of  space  research  In  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  and  to  become  the 
leader   In   the   science   of   astronautics. 

Our  party  has  stood  firm  In  the  face  of 
Communist  efforts  to  enslave  the  world.  It 
has  extended  a  helping  hand  to  nations  beset 
by  famine,  hunger,  and  disease. 

The  American  people  are  aware  of  theee 
facta,  and  I  know  that  a  majority  of  them 
will  continue  to  give  our  party  their  sup- 
port. Our  i>eople  will  examine  the  Issues 
and  win  learn  the  facts.  They  will  not  be 
misled  by  Republican  propaganda. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  It  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  this  evening.  You 
have  a  great  Democratic  organization  In  Ire- 
del!  County  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  In  the  election  of  Democrats  for  town- 
ship, county.  State,  and  national  offlcee. 
Tou  have  a  great  Democratic  team  In  Ire- 
dell County,  and  I  know  that  the  people  of 
this  great  area  of  the  State  will  give  our 
Democratic  candidates  their  support  in 
November  Best  wishes  for  every  possible 
.'i\:reesK 


Altoona  Senior  High  School  Baad  Wins 
Honors  ia  Cherry  Bloiiom  FestiTal 
Parade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  IRVING  WHALLEY 

or    PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  20.  1966 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Al- 
toona  Senior  High  School  Band  of  Al- 
toona,  Pa  ,  has  been  awarded  the  first 
prize  In  band  competition  with  bands  of 
75  and  over  In  the  1966  Cherry  Blossom 
Festival  parade,  held  in  Washington  on 
Saturday,  April  16 

It  18  a  significant  achievement  to  be 
selected  as  the  No.  1  band  since  Altoona 


competed  with  top  bands  from  all  over 
the  country. 

The  Altoona  High  School  Band  also 
won  top  honors  in  1963,  the  last  previous 
time  they  competed  in  the  Cherry 
Blossom  Festival  parade. 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  outstanding 
record  of  the  Altoona  Senior  High  School 
Band  and  want  to  commend  Mr.  John 
Monti,  their  very  able  director,  the  band 
members,  the  school  administration  and 
faculty,  the  parents,  and  all  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Altoona,  who  helped  make  the 
success  possible. 

We  are  honored  to  have  the  distin- 
guished Altoona  band  In  our  12th  Con- 
gressional District  and  were  pleased  to 
help  with  the  arrangements  for  the 
band's  trip  to  Washington. 


Old  Problems,  New  Solntiont 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEaJTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  20.  1966 

Mr,  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, April  16,  1966,  Secretary  Robert  C, 
Weaver  of  the  Department  of  Hoiislng 
and  Urban  Development  delivered  an  in- 
spiring address  before  the  Cleveland 
chapter  of  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  in  which  he  outlined  the  demon- 
stration cities  program  and  its  applica- 
tion to  a  large  urban  community  like 
Cleveland.  The  remarks  of  Secretary 
Weaver  were  timely  and  set  in  motion 
vigorous  local  efforts  to  prepare  for  this 
vital  program. 

Following  are  the  remarks  of  Secretary 
Weaver: 

Ou>  Pboblbms,  Nrw  Solutions 

( Address    by    Robert    C.    Weaver.    Secretary, 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment,   before    the    Cieveland    chapter, 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  Cleve- 
land,   Ohio.    Apr,    16,    1966) 
Our  urban  society  to<Jfey  Is  the  most  dy- 
namic, diverse,  and  afllQent  that  has  yet  been 
developed.    Yet  this  same  society  Is  plagued 
with  concentrations  of  poverty,  deprivation, 
and  dental  for  millions  o>f  Its  people. 

Our  cities  are  the  source  of  unprecedented 
abundance  and  production.  And  they  are 
also  the  centers  of  human,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic waste.  They  can  produce  all  that  Is 
needed  for  an  unprecedented  high  standard 
of  living  for  this  Nation  and  others  as  well. 
Yet,  behind  the  national  records,  millions 
of  our  own  population  do  not  have  the  basic 
essentials  of  life. 

Something  Is  amiss  where  plenty  and 
poverty  thrive  side  by  side,  where  growth  of 
cultvire  Is  p>aralleled  by  growth  of  crime, 
where  rising  scholastic  levels  are  matched 
by  the  rising  numbers  of  dropouts. 

This  something  must  be  corrected,  lest  our 
abundance  be  overwhelmed  by  waste,  and 
lest  poverty  and  denial  devour  or  urban 
bounty. 

We  know  ttie  problenu.  We  know  the 
causes  We  have  the  resources  to  correct 
them.  We  need  the  force  of  organized  ac- 
tion to  use  them  on  a  scale  large  enough,  and 
in  a  manner  Inclusive  enough,  to  rectify  and 
reconcile  these  contradictions  In  our  urban 
society.    We  need.  too.  a  series  of  experiments 


and  demonstrations  to  perfect  approaches 
which  wlU  effectively  combine  resources  and 
produce  methods  to  achieve  our  alms. 

President  Johnson  put  the  Issue  pointedly, 
when  he  said:  "What  Is  at  stake  Is  whether 
a  free  democratic  society  can  attain  well- 
being  for  the  less  fortunate  as  well  as  the 
more  fortunate  of  Its  people — and  whether 
It  can  make  population  growth  and  tech- 
nological advance  fruitful  for  all." 

This  Is  the  issue.  On  Its  resolution  rests 
the  hope  for  a  Great  Society. 

To  create  a  truly  democratic  urban  society, 
to  bring  Its  opportunities  to  all  the  people, 
we  must  have  a  far  more  encompassing  ap- 
proach to  urban  problems  than  any  con- 
ceived in  the  past. 

Up  to  now,  we  have  dealt  with  our  urban 
Ills  separately,  one  at  a  time.  We  have  treat- 
ed housing.  We  have  treated  disease.  We 
have  treated  physical^  blight,  crime,  and  so 
on.  These  have  been  largely  one-shot  actions 
to  cope  with  special  conditions. 

They  have  not  added  up  to  full-scale  war 
on  the  total  urban  situation,  of  which  the 
war  on  poverty,  the  war  on  blight,  and  the 
war  on  crime  are  only  parts.  All  of  these 
are  Interrelated,  and  each  feeds  on  the 
others. 

Despite  our  efforts  to  Improve  our  urban 
life,  we  still  find  families  and  Individuals 
denied  and  deprived,  living  in  substandard 
housing,  unlettered  and  untrained,  unable 
to  find  regular  employment,  or  physically 
and  mentally  111  and  uncared  for.  Many  of 
them,  In  addition,  are  blocked  from  better 
opportunities  and  better  areas  by  the  caste- 
mark  of  color. 

The  President,  a  few  months  ago,  spoke 
of  the  problems  still  unsolved,  and  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  Federal  response.  He  said, 
"The  goals  of  major  Federal  programs  have 
often  lacked  coheslveness.  Some  work  for 
the  revltallzatlon  of  the  central  city.  Some 
accelerate  suburban  growth.  Some  unite 
urban  communities.     Some  disrupt  them." 

We  cannot  afford  any  further  disruptions. 
And  while  some  of  our  programs  have  fallen 
short  of  our  expectations,  our  sights  for  the 
city  have  also  been  raised.  It  is  no  longer 
enough  to  beef  up  a  city's  tax  base,  or  to 
build  architectural  monuments,  if  this  is  all 
a  city  proposes  to  do.  Unless  we  can  honestly 
say  that  our  programs  have  expanded  oppor- 
tunities for  housing,  for  Jobs,  for  recreation 
and  education,  uniees  we  can  honestly  say 
that  our  programs  are  creating  neighbor- 
hood! of  which  we  can  all  be  proud,  then  I 
say  we  are  not  doing  our  Job. 

And  we  are  making  It  clear  that  old  ap- 
proaches, that  stale  thinking,  and  that  mis- 
management can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  The 
goals  we  have  set  have  evaded  us  for  too  long. 
It  is  simply  not  reasonable  to  assume,  any 
longer,  that  the  people  trapped  in  the  Har- 
lems  and  the  South  Sides  and  the  Houghs  are 
going  to  be  content  with  halfway  measures. 
Nor  can  the  Nation  be  contend  with  these 
glaring  exceptions  to  general  afBuence. 

If,  at  tills  i>olnt  in  time,  you  say  we  have 
a  lot  to  learn,  I  can  only  agree.  If  you  say 
progress  toward  our  goals  Is  too  slow,  I  can 
only  agree.  But  if  you  contend  that  we  are 
not  now  prepared  to  move  faster,  and  with 
momentum,  then  I  disagree  most  heartily. 

What  we  must  now  have,  and  what  the 
President  has  offered  us  in  his  demonstration 
olUes  proposal,  is  the  design  for  a  full-scale 
war  on  urban  problems  across  a  brocul  front. 

The  demonstration  cities  Idea  Is  not  merely 
an  extension  of  something  we  have  done 
before,  ,lt  is  a  completely  new  strategy. 

It  Is  new  In  Its  magnitude.  It  Is  a  broad- 
gage  move  against  the  manifold  causes  of 
urban  blight  and  social  failures.  Its  aim  Is 
the  total  Improvement  In  the  lives  of  10  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  total  community  p(H)ula- 
tlon,  and  a  basic  change  In  the  whole  com- 
munity. 
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It  is  not  Just  another  kind  of  "project." 
The  program  would  not  be  restricted  to  a 
limited  sirea  oarved  out  of  a  large  expanse 
of  blight.  It  would  take  the  whole  areas  of 
the  city. 

It  Is  new  In  Its  Incluslveness.  It  begins 
with  people,  not  structures.  Physical  Im- 
provement would  support  solutions  to  human 
problems. 

These  demonstrations  would  be  aimed  pri- 
marily at  revitalizing  residential  areas.  Most 
of  the  people  who  live  there  would  remain. 
Their  basic  community  Institutions  would  be 
strengthened,  not  uprooted. 

Social  renewal — training  the  untrained, 
providing  higher  standards  of  health,  educa- 
tion, and  community  living — would  accom- 
pany physical  Improvement  and  rebuilding. 

The  demonstration  program  would  be  new 
in  Its  effect  on  the  whole  community.  It 
would  avoid  solutions  for  the  selected  area 
that  merely  create  problems  elsewhere.  The 
community's  total  supply  of  good  housing 
-for  low-  and  moderate-income  families  would 
have  to  be  substantially  Increased,  Health, 
education,  and  social  assistance  In  the  area 
would  be  vastly  augmented  and  expanded. 
Innovation  and  new  approaches  to  social 
problems  would  be  encouraged. 

The  program  would  be  new  In  achieving 
coordinated  handling  of  local.  State,  and 
Federal  aids  used  In  the  area.  It  would  re- 
quire unified  direction  by  the  locality  In 
executing  the  plan.  A  Federal  officer  would 
be  assigned,  after  the  locality  had  completed 
Its  plan  for  action,  to  expedite  Federal  aids 
according  to  locally  determined  planning  and 
scheduling. 

Federal  funds  would  finance  90  percent  of 
the  Initial  planning  costs  of  these  demon- 
stration programs,  but  the  planning  would  be 
done  locally.  To  carry  out  these  plans,  the 
whole  array  of  Federal  assistance  for  human 
and  physical  Improvement,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  State  and  locality,  would  be  combined  in 
concentrated  form. 

In  addition  to  regular  Federal  program 
funds,  special  Federal  grants,  equal  to  80 
percent  of  the  local  share  of  the  Federal  pro- 
grams Involved,  would  be  extended  to  dem- 
onstration areas.  These  grants  would  sup- 
plement normal  grant-in-aid  funds,  and 
could  be  used  for  any  purposes  within  the 
framework  of  the  development  plan. 

What  would  such  a  demonstration  under- 
taking Involve? 

It  would  Involve  housing.  The  housing 
would  largely  be  geared  to  the  Income  levels 
and  needs  of  the  people  in  the  area.  Most 
of  this  would  be  provided  through  improve- 
ment of  existing  housing,  using  rehabilita- 
tion loans  and  grants  where  needed.  Also 
there  would  be  write  downs  of  property 
values  to  facilitate  rehabilltetlon.  It  could 
also  provide  for  low-Income  needs  through 
locally  owned  public  housing,  new  or  re- 
habilitated, and  private  low-rent  housing 
whose  tenants  would  be  aided  by  Federal  rent 
supplements.  Private  housing  at  low  rente 
could  be  provided  under  FHA's  moderate-in- 
come housing  program,  and  under  programs 
for  housing  the  elderly.  Such  housing  could 
be  built  outside,  as  well  as  within  the  area, 
to  offset  the  effects  of  any  demolition  or  re- 
location needs  in  the  community. 

Here  in  Cleveland,  you  have  already 
launched  two  programs  which  indicate  that 
there  are  citizens  willing  to  take  the  leader- 
ship for  better  communities.  In  Project 
Hope  and  the  work  of  the  Mount  Pleiisant 
Community  Council,  you  can  see  something 
of  the  shape  of  the  futxire.  These  programs 
were  generated  through  close  cooperation  of 
Federal  officials  and  local  citizens,  with  the 
stanch  support  of  Representative  Vanik. 

These  housing  programs  are  essential  if  the 
demonstration  cities  approach  Is  to  be  suc- 
cessful.   But  the  burden  of  the  reeponslblUty 


rests  right  here,  not  in  Washington,  We  are 
willing  to  throw  our  full  support  into  these 
vitaUy  needed  efforts,  but  we  cannot  initiate 
them  at  the  local  level. 

The  plan  could  also  Involve  urban  renewal, 
ranging  from  clearance,  where  necessary,  to 
rehabilitation,  code  enforcement,  and  demoli- 
tion assistance.  It  could  Include  write 
downs  of  projjertles  to  be  rehabilitated.  Re- 
habilitation and  conservation  of  housing  and 
structures  would  predominate,  reducing 
costs  and  keeping  displacement  of  people  to 
a  minimum. 

Schools,  hospitals,  neighborhood  facilities 
for  community  health,  and  recreational  cen- 
ters, parks  and  open  space,  would  be  part  of 
the  plan.  Public  facilities — sewer,  water, 
streets,  and  mass  transportation — and  public 
services,  such  as  better  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection could  all  be  part  of  the  procram. 

These  activities  deal  largely  with  major 
physical  faculties  and  services.  Equally  as 
basic,  however,  would  be  the  pffograms  for 
social  and  human  betterment,  designed  to 
raise  aspirations  and  help  provide  the  skills 
and  drive  to  realize  those  aspirations. 

Ttoday  these  programs  for  rebuilding  lives 
have  been  greatly  expanded,  particularly  un- 
der the  recently  enacted  Great  Society  legis- 
lation. They  cover  a  wide  range  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid,  relating  to  housing,  health, 
education,  welfare,  antlpoverty,  employment, 
and  environmental  betterment. 

They  Include  manpower  training,  voca- 
tional education  and  rehabilitation  and  em- 
plojrment  assistance.  They  embrace  educa- 
tion for  deprived  children  and  supplementary 
educational  assistance  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  the  anti- 
poverty  community  action  programs,  includ- 
ing the  Job  Corps  and  Headstart. 

Multipurpose  neighborhood  centers  would 
provide  home  management  and  family  coun- 
seling, legal  assistance,  services  for  youth 
and  the  aging.  Neighborhood  health  cen- 
ters could  provide  diagnostic  services  and 
treatment,  mental  health  programs,  and  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  drug  addiction  and  al- 
coholism. 

Finally,  there  Is  another  critical  aspect  to 
rebuilding  human  aspirations.  That  Is,  the 
complete  involvement  of  a  neighborhood's 
citizens  in  the  whole  process.  In  the  demon- 
stration cities  program,  we  are  asking  cities 
to  Insure  that  citizens  participate  fuUy  In 
the  development  erf  the  plan,  so  that  they 
can  be  working  usefully  toward  objectives 
of  their  own  choosing.  Of  course  there  will 
have  to  be  oompromlses  between  neighbor- 
hood objectives  and  cltywlde  objectives,  but 
that  is  what  democracy  Is  all  about. 

There  will  also  have  to  be  as  full  an  in- 
volvement as  possible  of  residents  in  the 
target  area  in  the  rebuilding  itself.  We 
have  already  learned  that  It  Is  possible  for 
pteople,  once  considered  a  drain  upon  society, 
to  realize  new  and  useful  roles  within  the 
context  of  neighborhood  renewal.  This  wUl 
be  a  major  goal  of  the  demonstration  cities 
program. 

It  takes  more  than  an  Investment  of  money 
alonge  to  infuse  pride  and  hope  into  old, 
beaten  neighborhoods.  It  takes  an  invest- 
ment of  time,  and  sweat  and  caring.  But 
the  potential  returns  are  Immense.  I  hope 
we  will  all  see  them  soon,  in  the  eyes  of 
city  children,  happy  and  proud  of  their 
neighborhood,  their   school,  and  their  city. 

Here's  how  such  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram might  shape  up  in  dollars  and  cents. 
The  figures,  though  based  on  expenditure 
experience,  are  theoretical,  since  they  do  not 
apply  to  actual  conditions  in  any  specific 
community. 

Let  us  assvune  we  are  dealing  with  a  large 
city  of  1 .7  million  population. 

A  demonstration  target  area  in  such  a 
city  might  Include  about  one-tenth  of  the 


population— 175,000  people.     The  undertak- 
ing would  be  carried  out  over  5  years. 

A  large  part  of  the  area  is  one  of  neglect. 
Its  housing,  buildings,  and  facilities  are 
run  down  and  overcrowded.  It  has  received 
only  the  minimum  of  municipal  investment. 
Schools  are  old  and  inadequate.  Park  and 
recreational  areas  are  few.  Many  of  its  resi- 
dents are  at  or  near  the  poverty  level.  Social 
service  facilities  are  overbvirdened.  Those 
who  are  better  off  and  the  businesses  In  the 
area  find  their  own  values  and  future  de- 
clining. 

Into  this  area  a  wide  varied  range  of  fed- 
erally assisted  activities  are  to  be  brought, 
matched  by  local  and  State  services  and  as- 
sistance,  under   a   basic   plan. 

Five-year  total  cost  estimates  In  this  ex- 
ample for  federally  assisted  programs  are  set 
at  $525  million.  Of  this,  $237  million  would 
go  for  capital  Improvements — housing,  pub- 
lic works,  renewal — In  the  area.  Another 
$59  million  would  go  for  capital  improve- 
ments outside  the  area — a  hospital,  mass 
transit,  relocation  housing — needed  to  sup- 
port the  area.  The  remaining  $229  million 
would  be  used  for  public  and  social  services 
for  the  people  living  in  the  target  area. 

The  regular  Federal  share  of  this  $526 
mUlion  is  estimated  at  $325  million  under 
present  programs.  This  leaves  WOO  million 
as  the  local  share. 

Under  the  demonstration  oltles  program, 
however,  the  Federal  Government  would  con- 
tribute an  additional  grant  of  80  percent  of 
this  local  share — amounting  to  $160  million. 

This  special  grant  would  release  $160  mil- 
lion in  local  funds  that  could  then  be  used 
for  any  Improvements  and  activities  that 
contribute  to  the  plan  for  reclaiming  and 
improving  the  target  area.  These  might  be 
public  Improvements  for  which  funds  would 
not  otherwise  be  available,  subsidies  to  fi- 
nance the  rehabilitation  of  housing,  and  im- 
proved and  increased  municipal  services  for 
the  area,  such  as  garbage  collection,  police 
and  fire  protection,  etc. 

The  local  community  would  continue  to 
spend  at  least  as  much  In  local  funds,  and 
in  most  cases  more,  than  It  would  without 
the  demonstration  area.  The  special  grant 
would  make  It  possible  to  do  much  more  In 
improving  the  area  and  helping  the  people 
that  funds  would  otherwise  permit. 

The  demonstration  program  is  so-called 
l>ecaufie  It  is  a  new  approach — something 
not  yet  tried.  And  It,  In  turn,  demands  new 
approaches,  calling  forth  the  full  ingenuity 
of  local  municipal  management.  The  com- 
munities of  varying  sizes,  in  many  different 
locations  would  become  a  working  laboratory 
for  all  of  urban  America.  And  as  the  ex- 
periment progresses  and  more  lessons  are 
learned,  more  such  programs  can  be  under- 
taken by  the  Nation's  luban  oommunlties. 

The  demonstration  cities  program  will 
offer  what  I  think  is  an  unprecedented  op- 
portunity to  eliminate   urban   ghettoes. 

For  one  thing,  the  blighted  area  itself  will, 
through  concerted  and  coordinated  action, 
become  &  more  desirable  place  in  which  to 
live.  But  obviously  we  cannot  be  content 
with  reclaiming  such  areas  without  other 
actions.  Such  programs  must  proceed  In 
tandem  with  simultaneous  moves  to  open  up 
housing  occupancy  to  all  potential  customers 
throughout  the  whole  metrojjolitan  area. 
Housing  choices  must  be  maximized  and  this 
means  not  only  making  central  city  areas 
more  attractive  for  any  who  wish  to  live 
there,  but  also  Insuring  that  suburban  hous- 
ing Is  available  for  those  who  can  afford  it,  or, 
with  subsidy,  wish  to  live  there. 

We  have  done  a  great  deai  of  physical  re- 
newal and  rebuilding  In  our  cities.  We  have 
done  little  toward  large-scale  human  renewal. 
On  that  front  we  are  only  Just  beginning. 

We  must  do  both.  And  we  must  do  them 
together,  on  a  large  scale.     Our  problem  is 
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not   just   one   of    wornout   structures.     It   Is 
also  one  of  left-out  people. 

Reiiabllltating  structures  and  rehabilitat- 
ing people  are,  of  course,  two  different  thlnes. 
Five  years  can  make  a  great  physical  chi\nge 
in  a  target  area  The  Inner  change  m  people 
la  more  gr-idual.  But  In  this  perloci,  a 
demonstration  undertaXlng  can  bring  hope. 


SENATE 

Thirsdw.  .Ai'hii.  21.  19()6 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  wa.s  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Daniel 
K.  INOCYE,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

Rev.  Roger  L.  Fredrilcson,  pastor.  First 
Baptist  Church.  Sioux  Falls.  S,  Dak., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
mystery  and  grace  of  another  day.  Let 
OS  not  despise  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the 
love  and  laughter,  the  strength  and  weak- 
ness which  may  come  to  us  in  our  labors. 
Help  us  to  lay  hold  on  every  opportunity 
and  responsibility  during  this  day  with 
gladness  of  heart. 

Give  us  the  faith  and  during  to  trust 
Thee — the  Eternal  God  of  all  our  years — 
that  we  may  neither  stumble  nor  falter  In 
these  tragic  yet  wondrous  times. 

Bless  these  men  and  women  who  have 
been  chosen  to  serve  all  our  people  in 
guiding  our  Nation.  Grant  them  wisdom 
and  courage  in  ail  the  decisions  that 
must  be  faced.  Let  them  not  hold  back 
from  the  diiflcuJt  or  the  right. 

Loving  Father,  be  near  all  those  on 
land  and  sea  and  in  the  air  who  will  face 
death  on  our  behalf  this  day  Save  us 
aJl  from  arrogance,  indifference,  weak 
resignation,  and  merely  doing  business  as 
usual  Cleanse  our  motives  and  renew- 
within  us  a  right  heart.  By  Thy  Holy 
Spirit,  make  us  sensitive  and  responsive 
to  hungry,  needy,  and  despairing  folk.s 
who  are  at  our  mercy. 

Most  Holy  Father,  forgive  us  our  sins 
and  make  us  instruments  of  Thy  mighty 
will  that  Thy  kingdom  may  come  in  the 
hearts  of  men  In  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord.     Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  cleric  read  the  follow- 
ing letter 

U.3,  Senatt:. 
President  p«o  tempore 
Washtngton    D  C,  April  21    1966. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
I  appoint  Hon,  Daniei.  K    Inouye    a  Senator 
from    the   State    of    Hawaii,    to    perform    the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence 
Carl   Hayden 
President  pro  te'^po^e 

Mr  INOUYE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Actang  President  pro  tempore. 


opportunity,  and  a  changed  future  outlooX 
to  most  of  the  people  who  have  been  blocked 
off  from  the  real  of  the  urban  community. 
This  la  the  turning  point,  and  their  road 
from  then  on  Is  up,  not  down. 

Most  of  the  means  to  be  used  In  carrying 
out  a  demonstration  cities  prog^ram  are  al- 
ready known,  and  Individually  tested.    But 


we  have  never  yet  tried  to  link  them  to. 
gether  In  a  massive  effort  to  change  the  whole 
of  a  large  segment  of  urban  life. 

There  Is  no  question  that  we  can  do  It. 
Tho  real  question  Is  whether  we  will  do  It! 
And  this  Is  the  question  that  must  be  an- 
swered  when  the  Congress  acts  on  the 
demonstration  cities  bill  of  1966. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESroENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  executive  business, 
for  action  on  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Minsfield,  and  by 

unanmious  consent,  the  reading  of  the 

Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wedne.'^- 

day,  April  20,  1966.  was  dispensed  with. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  PROTOCOL  AMEND- 
ING CONVENTION  WITH  GREAT 
BRITAIN  RELATINQ  TO  DOUBLE 
TAXATION— REMOVAL  OP  IN- 
JUNCTION OF  SECRECY 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  injunction 
of  secrecy  be  removed  from  Executive  C, 
89th  Congress,  2d  session,  the  supple- 
mentary protocol  amending  the  conven- 
tion with  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  relating  to 
double  taxation,  transmitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate today  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  that  the  letter  of  transmittal 
and  the  protocol  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  that 
the  President's  message  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification, 
I  transmit  herewith  the  supplementary 
protocol,  signed  at  London  on  March  17, 
!965.  between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  amending 
the  Convention  for  the  Avoidance  of 
Double  Taxation  and  the  Prevention  of 
Fiscal  Evasion  With  Respect  to  Taxes  on 
Income  signed  at  Washington  on  April 
16.  1945.  as  modified  by  supplementary 
protocols  signed  at  Washington  on  June 
6.  1946,  May  25,  1954,  and  August  9,  1957. 
I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  supplemen- 
tary protocol. 

The  existing  Income  tax  convention 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  like  those 
with  numerous  other  coimtrles.  Is  de- 


signed to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible 
double  taxation  with  respect  to  Income, 
either  by  exemption  in  one  or  the  other 
of  the  coimtries  or  by  the  application  of 
the  credit  principle,  or  both.  These  con- 
ventions have  been  important  elements 
in  stabilizing  business  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  various  other 
countries.  From  time  to  time.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  consider  amendments  in  exist- 
ing tax  conventions.  The  special  need 
for  amending  the  convention  with  the 
United  Kingdom  at  this  time  arises  from 
the  fact  that  a  corporation  tax  has  been 
instituted  as  a  major  element  of  the 
British  tax  system  by  the  United  King- 
dom Finance  Act  of  1965,  appUcable  with 
respect  to  profits  earned  on  or  after  April 
6.  1964. 

Except  with  respect  to.  the  general 
nondiscrimination  provisions  in  article 
XXI  of  the  convention  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  convention  does  not  affect 
the  Imposition  or  collection  of  taxes  by 
the  several  States  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. A!i  prescribed  in  article  I.  the 
U.S.  taxes  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
convention  are  the  Federal  income  taxes, 
including  surtaxes. 

The  new  supplementary  protocol  would 
effect  substantive  changes  in  the  exist- 
ing convention,  the  major  changes  be- 
ing those  in  regard  to  the  taxation  of 
dividends,  Interest,  royaulties,  and  capi- 
tal gains.  In  addition,  improvements 
are  made  In  the  provisions  relating  to 
credits  to  be  allowed  by  one  of  the  coun- 
tries for  tax  paid  to  the  other  country, 
mutual  assistance  in  collecftlon  to  pre- 
vent the  relief  granted  by  the  conven- 
tion from  enuring  to  the  benefit  of  per- 
sons not  entitled  thereto,  reciprocal 
exchange  of  information  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
vention and  for  the  prevention  of  fraud. 
consultations  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing double  taxation  in  the  event  of  tax- 
payer claims  of  taxation  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  convention,  and  as- 
surances of  national  treatment — non- 
discrimination— to  prevent  a  national  of 
one  of  the  countries  resident  in  the  other 
from  being  subjected  to  more  burden- 
some taxes  than  a  national  of  that  other 
coimtry  resident  therein. 

The  supplementary  protocol,  formu- 
lated as  a  result  of  technical  discussions 
between  representatives  of  this  Grovem- 
ment  and  representatives  of  the  British 
Government,  is  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  the  sup- 
plementary protocol. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  April  21, 1966. 
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EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF 
COMMITTEES 


As  in  executive  session. 
The   following   favorable   reports   of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNTJSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

James  P.  Brown,  Jr.,  and  sundry  other 
persons,  for  permanent  appointment  In  the 
Environmental  Science  Services  Administra- 
tion. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
I  repert  favorably  the  nominations  of 
125  flag  and  general  officers  in  the  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force. 

I  also  report  favorably  1,186  nomina- 
tions in  the  Army  in  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  and  below,  and  1,658  nom- 
inations in  the  Air  Force  in  the  grade 
of  captain  and  below. 

I  ask  mmnimous  consent  that  these 
nominations  be  considered  immediately 
and  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  will  be  stated 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ralph  8.  Garrison,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  temporary  promotion  In  the  Naval 
Reserve: 

MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  L.  Bohannon,  Regular 
Air  Force,  for  appointment  as  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Air  Force,  In  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general; 

Brig.  Gen.  Philip  H.  Greasley,  Regular  Air 
Force,  and  sundry  other  officers,  for  tem- 
porary appointment  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force; 

Rear  Adm.  Rufus  L.  Taylor,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President; 

Louis  B.  Robertshaw.  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  permanent  appointment  In  the 
Marine  Corps: 

Franklin  D.  Besecker,  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States,  In 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant; 

Arlo  E.  Abbott,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States; 

Harvey  E.  Cooper,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Air 
Force;  and 

Donald  L.  Coleman,  and  sundry  other  p«r- 
sona,  for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Air 
Force. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  nominations?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  nominations 
are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  clerk  will  state  the  nom- 
inations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 


notified    of    the    confirmation    of    these 
nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  all  Senate  commit- 
tees were  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calen- 
dar No.  1070,  and  that  the  succeeding 
items  on  the  calendar  be  considered  in 
sequence,  with  the  exception  of  Calen- 
dar No.  1097. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SADIE   Y.  SIMMONS  AND  JAMES   R. 
SIMMONS 

The  bill  (H.R.  19031  for  the  reUef  of 
Mrs.  Sadie  Y.  Simmons  and  James  R. 
Simmons  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1115),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ptmposK 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  pay  $1,236.66  to  Mrs.  Sadie  Y.  Simmons 
and  James  R.  Simmons  In  settlement  of  their 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  reim- 
bursement of  the  amounts  paid  for  hospital 
and  medical  costs  Incurred  In  connection 
with  the  last  Ulness  of  their  husband  and 
father  when,  through  delay  and  a  failure  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  recognize 
the  emergency  Involved  In  the  veteran's  Ill- 
ness, he  had  to  be  taken  to  a  private  .hospital 
rather  than  a  Veterans'  Administration 
faclUty. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  SAFETY 
PATROL  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  130)  to 
provide  for  tlie  designation  of  the  week 
of  May  8  to  May  14,  1966,  as  'National 
School  Safety  Patrol  Week"  was  an- 
notmced  as  next  in  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  present  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr,  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  chairman 


of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
the  minority  leader  for  bringing  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  130  to  the  floor  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate.  As  author  of 
the  resolution  I  know  I  speak  for  Its  maaiy 
cosponsors  in  urging  its  enactment  and 
in  tills  way  provide  appropriate  recogni- 
tion to  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  been 
a  part  of  the  School  Safety  Patrol  pro- 
gram. 

The  School  Safety  Patrol  was  con- 
ceived around  1916  and  formally  estab- 
lished by  the  Chicago  Motor  Club.  It 
was  then  pioneered  on  a  national  scale 
in  1922  by  the  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation. Since  the  inception  of  this 
program  the  traffic  death  rate  of  school- 
children has  dropped  nearly  one-half, 
wliile  the  death  rate  of  other  age  groups 
has  doubled. 

What  started  as  a  local  idea  in  Chicago 
has  spread  throughout  the  world.  In 
the  United  States  today  over  900.(X>0  boys 
and  girls  are  serving  in  40,000  schools 
protecting  19  million  children,  and  some 
156.000  patrol  members  are  serving  In 
20  foreign  countries.  Since  1922  more 
than  16  million  children  have  served  as 
School  Safety  Patrol  members  safe- 
guarding the  lives  of  their  fellow  stu- 
dents. The  School  Safety  Patrol  pro- 
gram is  an  outstanding  example  of  co- 
operation by  school  authorities,  police 
departments  and  motor  clubs  affiliated 
with  the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion. 

The  lifesavlng  results  of  this  program 
are  worthy  of  great  tribute.  Elach  year 
the  AAA  presents  gold  lifesaver  medals 
to  those  yoimg  patrol  heroes  who  have 
actually  saved  the  life  of  a  schoolmate 
in  traffic  danger.  Last  year  these  awards 
were  presented  by  President  Johnson  at  . 
a  White  House  ceremony,  and  I  point 
with  great  pride  to  one  young  citizen  so 
honored.  13-year-old  David  Hrdlicka,  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  David  incurred  injury 
to  himself  by  pushing  a  group  of  chil- 
dren from  the  path  of  a  skidding  auto- 
mobile— this  type  of  courage  and  devo- 
tion to  duty  Is  typical  of  the  youth  who 
are  members  of  the  schoolboy  patrol. 

It  Is  appropriate,  Mr.  President,  that 
young  David  Hrdlicka  and  his  thousands 
of  school  patrol  companions  be  recog- 
nized by  designating  the  week  of  May  8 
to  May  14.  1966.  as  "National  School 
Safety  Patrol  Week."  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  130. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1131).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtJRPOSB 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  Is  to 
designate  the  week  of  May  8  tlirough  14.  1866, 
as  "NaUonal  School  Safety  Patrol  Week." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  engrosanent 
and  third  reading  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows:  ' 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Repretentatives    of    the    United    Statts    of 
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Amertca  in  Congrets  aasembled.  Thai  the 
week  of  May  a  to  May  14.  1966.  U  hereby 
designated  as  "National  School  Safety  Patrol 
Week"  and  the  President  Is  requested  *. 
LMue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  all  peiiple 
of  the  United  8tate«  for  the  observance  of 
such  a  week  with  appropriate  proceedings 
and  ceremonlea. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


SHEUNO  WAN  NO 

The    bin    'S.    6961    for    the    relief   of 
Sheuiig  Wan  Ng  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  a.s  follows: 
s.  696 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ReT3Tesentatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That,  for  the 
purposee  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Sheung  Wan  Ng  shall  be  held\and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admittW  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  reeldeti^«  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  AcL  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upbn  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  uT  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  duota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number!  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  arst  yeaJt  thsu 
such  quota  is  available.  I 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
fNo.  11041,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

puRPosr  or  the  bill 

The  purpoee  of  the  bill  Is  t*:)  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Sheung  Wan  Ng  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  an  appropriate  quota  deduction 
and  for  the  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee. 


VICTOR  ABADI 


The  bill  >S.  11871  for  the  relief  of  Vic- 
tor Abadl  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
8.   1187 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  Hou.^'- 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State;!  >' 
Arnerlca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Vlct^...' 
Abadl  may  be  naturalized  upon  compliance 
with  all  of  the  requirements  of  title  III  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  except 
that  no  period  of  residence  or  physical  pres- 
ence within  the  United  States  or  any  StAte 
•hall  be  required.  In  addition  to  his  residence 
and  physical  presence  within  the  United 
States  since  Octooer  1,  1960 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
asJc  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Rkcord  an  excerpt  from  tl^  e  report 
I  No  1105',  explaining  the  pur,x)«es  of 
the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows : 

pjniroBm  or  the  bill 
The   purpoee  of   the  bill   is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaiiza- 
Uon. 


SEXTO  M.  FAQ  ARAN 

The   blD    ^S.   2063)    for   the   relief  of 
Slxto  M    Pagaran  was  considered,   or- 


dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  paased,  as 

follows: 

S.  3063 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseynbled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Slxto  M.  Pagaran  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  be«n  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  is 
available. 

Sec.  2.  The  period  of  honorable  service 
in  the  United  States  Army  by  the  said  Slxto 
M.  Pagaran  from  May  22,  1946,  to  April  30, 
1949,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  328  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1106),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTJ»I>OS«    OF    TH«    BnX 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  la  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Slxto  M.  Pagaran.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  an  appropriate  quota  deduction 
and  for  the  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee. 

JOSE  E.  DE  LA  TORRIENTE 

The  bill  (S.  2164)  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
E.  de  la  Torrlente  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  neuAing, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: f 

Be  it  enacted  t>v  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Jose  E.  de  la  Torrlente  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  February  3,  I960. 

Sec  2.  The  periods  of  time  the  said  Jose 
E  de  !a  Torrlente  has  resided  In  the  United 
States  since  February  3,  I960,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  meet  the  residence  and 
physical  presence  requirements  of  section  316 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  manimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RscoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
iNo  1108),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wa.';  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.";  follows 

ptraroex  ov  trx  bill 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneflclary  to  file  a  petition  for  n&turallBa- 
Uon. 


DR.  JOROE  O.  ECHENIQUE 
The  bill  (S.  2348)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jorge  G.  Echenlque  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
inc:,  read  the  thlitl  time,  and  passed,  as 

follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Jorge  G  Echenlque  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence   as   of   April    1.    1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTSPOSI  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpoee  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion, t 

-^^— — — —         t 

DR,  MARIO  PRESMAN^ 

The  bill  (S.  2376'  for  the  rellel  of  Dr. 
Mario  Presman  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engro.ssed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enarted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  Doctor  Mario  Presman  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
reeidence  as  of  January  7,  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

PUEPOSE   OF  THB  BILL 

The  purpoee  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.  CESAR  A.  MENA 

The  bill  'S.  2377'  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Cesar  A.  Mena  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o; 
Representatii'^s  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
pKtses  of  the  ImmigraUon  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Cesar  A  Mena  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admittec 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  September  1 1 ,  1960. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printe<- 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1111),  explaining  the  purposes  o' 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record- 
as  follows: 

PtJRPOSX     or    THX    BH-L 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Dr  Cesar  A  Mena  as  of  September 
11,  1960.  the  date  on  which  he  was  previously 
admitted  as  a  nonimmigrant  The  bene- 
ficiary nas  been  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence,  and  therefc^  the  bill  make* 
no  provision  for  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee. 


CARLOS  J    ARBOL.EYA 

The  bill    'S.  2446'    for  the  relief  of 
Carlos     J.     Arboleya     was    considered. 
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ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  psissed, 
as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Carlos  J.  Arboleya  shall  be  held  apd 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  October  31,  1960. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Reooro, 
as  follows : 

ptrnposx  or  thb  ptt.t. 

The  purpoee  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
t>eneflclary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.  ARTURO  VICTOR  FAJARDO- 
CARPIO 

The  bill  (8.  2447)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Arturo  Victor  Fajardo-Carplo  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Arturo  Victor  PaJardcvCarpio 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  December  7,  1960. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record,  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1113).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtTRPOSE   or  TH«   BILI. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  la  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaUza- 
tlon. 


DR.  ARGYRIOS  A.  TSIFUTIS 

The  bill  (S.  2626)  for  the  relief  of  Dr, 
Argyrlos  A.  Tslfutls  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oft 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Argyrlos  A.  Tslfutls 
*Qan  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  June  25,  1956,  and 
the  periods  of  time  that  the  said  Doctor 
Argyrlos  A,  Tslfutls  has  resided  In  the  United 
States  since  that  time  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  meet  the  residence  and  physical 
presence  requirements  of  section  316  of  the 
Immigration  and  NatlonaUty  Act, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  1114).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Argyrlos  A.  Tslfutls,  and  to  pro- 
vide that  his  residence  and  physical  presence 
in  the  United  States  since  that  time  shall 
meet  the  requirements  of  section  316  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Inasmuch 
as  the  beneficiary  has  been  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence,  no  provision  Is 
made  for  the  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee  or  for  the  deduction  of  a  quota  number. 


EILEEN    IRIS    PUNNETT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  776)  for  the  relief  of  Eileen  Iris 
Punnett  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  in  line  7.  after  the  word 
"fee:",  to  strike  out  "Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as 
provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  is  available"  and,  In  lieu 
thereof  to  insert  "Provided.  That  a  suit- 
able and  proper  bond  or  undertaking. 
approved  by  the  Attorney  Greneral,  be  de- 
posited as  prescribed  by  section  213  of 
the  said  Act" ;  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
ptirpoees  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Eileen  Iris  Punnett  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfuily  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  vlssi  fee  Pro- 
vided, That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or 
undertaking,  approved  by  the  Att.->rne'-  Gen- 
eral, be  deposited  as  prescribed  bv  section 
213  of  the  said  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1116),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtntPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

k  The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence  in 
the  United  States  to  Eileen  Ins  Punnett. 
The  bill  provides  for  the  payment  or  the  re- 
quired visa  fee.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  ComnalRsicner  f..' 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  to  delete 
the  quota  charge  and  to  provide  for  the  post- 
ing of  a  bond  as  a  guarantee  that  the  bene- 
ficiary will  not  become  a  public  charge,  since 
she  had  suffered  several  attiiclLs  of  insanity 


MARIA  KRYJANOVSKLAJ.*. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  considpr  the 
bill  (S.  1663)  for  the  relief  of  Mana 
Kryjanovskaja  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciar> , 
with  an  amendment  in  line  4,  after  the 
word  "of",  where  it  appears  the  first 


time,  to  strike  out  "section  312"  and  in- 
sert "section  312(1)";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  the  provisions  of  section  312(1)  of 
such  Act  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  appli- 
cable In  the  case  of  Maria  Kryjanovskaja. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1117),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BXLL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
provide  for  an  exemption  of  the  literacy  re- 
quirements of  section  312(1)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  In  behalf  of 
Maria  Kryjanovskaja,  thus  enabling  her  to 
proceed  to  natvirallzatlon.  The  bill  has  been 
amended  to  limit  the  exemption  to  para- 
graph 1,  since  the  beneficiary  has  acquired  a 
sufficient  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  fundamentals  of  the  history  and  of  the 
principles  and  the  form  of  government  of 
the  United  States, 


DR    JOSE  JOAQUIN  DIAZ  FRANQL^IZ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  2106)  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Jose 
Joaquin  Diaz  Franquiz,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  an  amendment,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert : 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  launlgratlon 
and  Nationality  Act,  Doctor  Jose  Joaquin 
Diaz  Franquiz  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  Sep- 
tember 7,  1961. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  i:>assed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1118),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ptraposE  or  the  biu. 

The  purpoee  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  tcr 
naturalization.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
to  date  the  beneficiary's  residence  back  to 
the  time  when  he,  his  wife,  and  two  children 
were  paroled  Into  the  United  States. 


ANDREW  LORIZ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S,  21071  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  ari  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immlgratlcm 
and  Nationality  Act,  Andrew  Lorlz  shall  be 
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held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawluiiy 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  November  16.  1961 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  *he  report 
'No  1119',  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

pi-BPosr  or  THS  bill 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  aa  amended,  Is  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence  In 
the  United  States  to  Andrew  Ix.irlz  as  of  No- 
vember 18.  1961  The  bill  does  not  provide 
for  the  deduction  of  a  quota  number  or  for 
the  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Inas- 
much as  the  beneficiary  is  a  native  of  C\iba 
and  has  previously  been  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  The  bill  has  been 
amended  in  accordance  with  established 
precedents 


DR     OLIBIO    S      RODRIGUEZ -EIRAS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S  2109'  for  the  relief  of  Or  Olibio 
S  Rodriguez-Elras  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clarj'  with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enactlngr  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purpHSses  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  Doctor  OUblo  S  Rod- 
rlgoiez-Etras  shall  be  held  and  c^n.sldered  to 
hare  been  lawfully  admitted  ysf  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  aa  of  Sep- 
tember 8.  1961. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr     MANSFIELD      Mr     President.    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 

In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

No    1120'.  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PLTlroSE  or  THE   BrLi, 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  resldfrif'*  In 
the  United  States  to  Dr  OUblo  S  R<-)drlg\iez- 
Elran  as  of  Septemb*r  8,  1961  the  dute  on 
wtilch  he  was  p.HJoled  Into  the  United  States 
The  bin  does  not  provide  for  a  quota  charee 
or  for  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee  inas- 
much as  the  beneficiary  was  adm.itted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  a 
nonquota  Immigrant  The  bill  hfis  been 
amended  in  accordance  with  established 
precedents 


ELSIAN   THOMAS 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bin  'S.  2450'  for  the  relief  of  Elsian 
Thomas  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  In  line  7,  after  the  word 
"fee.",  to  strike  out  "Upon  the  granllnij 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  a.< 
provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Stat«  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota  con- 
trol oflQcer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 


that  such  quota  is  available.";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Elsian  Thomas  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1121),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

pcRPOsr  or  the   bill 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is 
to  grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence  in 
the  United  States  to  Elsian  Thomas.  The 
bill  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  The  bill  has  been  amended  to  de- 
lete reference  to  a  quota  charge.  Inasmuch  as 
the  beneficiary  is  not  subject  to  a  numerical 
limitation  as  a  native  of  Jamaica  as  provided 
for  In  Public  Law  89-236. 


MARGARET  LEE  WEIL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  corislder  the 
bill  (S.  2451)  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
Lee  Well  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That.  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended,  the 
provision*  of  section  101(b)  (1)(P)  and  sec- 
tion 204  shall  be  available  to  Margaret  Lee 
Well  for  a  period  of  three  years  from  the  ef- 
fective date  of  thla  Act,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  said  Margaret  Lee  Well  Is  a 
single  person. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed.  . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURFOSS  or  THI   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  aa  amended,  is  to 
place  Margaret  Lee  Well,  who  Is  unmarried. 
within  the  purview  of  section  101(b)(1)(F) 
and  section  204  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  for  a  period  of  3  years  from  the 
date  of  Its  enactment,  thereby  enabling  her 
to  file  petitions  In  behalf  of  two  orphans. 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  la  to  perfect 
the  language  of  the  bill. 


SISTER  MARY  CECILIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bin  iS.  2519)  for  the  relief  of  Sister  Mary 
Cecilia  (Leonle  Esqulvel)  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  vfith  an  amendment  at  the 
beginning  of  line  8,  to  Insert  'Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the 


Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct 
one  number  from  the  appropriate  quota 
for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  Is 
available.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
piurposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Sister  Mary  Cecilia  (Leonle  Esqulvel) 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  Is 
available. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1123).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PTJEPOSE  or  THE  BELL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence  In 
the  United  States  to  Sister  Mary  Cecilia 
(Leonle  Esqulvel).  The  bill  has  been 
amended  to  provide  for  an  appropriate  quota 
deduction. 


DR.  E2ZAT  N.  ASAAD 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  corisider  the 
biU  (S.  2738)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ezzat 
N.  Asaad  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  In  line  6,  after  the  word 
"March",  to  strike  out  "13"  and  insert 
"11";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purpK»es  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Ezzat  N.  Asaad  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  Lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
a«  of  March  U.  1958,  and  the  periods  of  time 
he  has  resided  In  the  United  States  since  that 
date  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  meet  the 
residence  and  physical  presence  requirements 
of  section  316  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  tlilrd  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  repwrt 
(No.  1124),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
gr&nt  the  status  of  permanent  residence  in 
the  United  States  to  Dr.  Ezzat  N.  Asaad  as  of 
March  11,  1958.  and  to  provide  that  his  resi- 
dence and  physical  presence  in  the  United 
States  since  that  date  shall  meet  the  require- 
ments of  section  316  of  the  Immigration  and 
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Nationality  Act.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment la  to  correct  the  beneficary's  date  of 
admission. 

DR.  BLANCHE  L.  ASAAD 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  2739)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Blanche 
L.  Asaad  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Ccwimittee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  in  line  6,  after  the  word  "Oc- 
tober", to  strike  out  "18"  and  insert  "16"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Blanche  L.  Asaad  shall  be  held 
and  -considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  October  16,  1958,  and  the 
periods  of  time  she  has  resided  In  the  United 
States  since  that  date  sliall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  meet  the  residence  and  physical 
presence  requirements  of  section  316  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bOl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  ex- 
plaining the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PTJRPOSK    or   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
grant  the  status  of  p)ermanent  residence  In 
the  United  States  to  Dr.  Blanche  L.  Asaad 
as  of  October  16.  1958,  and  to  provide  that 
her  residence  and  physical  presence  in  the 
United  States  since  that  date  shall  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  316  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  correct  the  beneficiary's 
date  of  admission. 


petitions  approved  In  behalf  of  orphans.  The 
bill  has  been  amended  in  accordance  with 
established  precedents  and  to  conform  the 
language  to  the  new  provisions  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 


YOU  I  SOUK 


m  accordance  with  the  suggestion  made  by 
the  Comjnissloner  of  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization to  reflect  the  beneflclary's  cor- 
rect name. 


DR.  ALBERTO  OTEIZA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  2789^  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alberto 
Oteiza  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  In  line  6.  after  "October  1,". 
to  strike  out  "1960,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee"  and  insert  "1960 ';  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Alberto  Oteiza  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  October  1,  1980. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1127),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSB    or   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
to  delete  reference  to  a  visa  fee.  Inasmuch 
as  the  beneficiary  was  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  on 
January  12.  1966,  at  which  time  he  paid  the 
reqxiired  visa  fee. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2750)  for  the  relief  of  You  I  Souk 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended,  sec- 
tion 204(c)  relating  to  the  number  of  peti- 
tions which  may  be  approved  In  behalf  of 
orphans,  shall  be  inapplicable  in  the  case  of 
a  petition  filed  in  behalf  of  You  I  Souk  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Busalacchl,  citizens  of 
the  United  8 totes. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  pxirpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
tacllltote  the  entry  Into  the  United  States  in 
an  immediate  relative  status  of  an  orphan  to 
be  adopted  by  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  prospec- 
tive adoptive  parents  have  previously  had  two 


DR.  GUIILLERMO  ANIDO  Y 
FRAGUriO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2497)  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Doctor  Gulllermo  Anldo 
y  Fragulo  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residences  as  of  May  23, 
1961. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doctor  Guillermo 
Anido  y  Fragulo." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTJRPOSB   or   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  Is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
in  accordance  with  established  precedents. 


GEORGE  A.  VOLSKY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2457)  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  in  line  4,  alter  the 
word  "Act",  to  strike  out  "George  A.  Vol- 
sky"  and  insert  "Jorge  Ajbuszyc  Volsky"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Jorge  Ajbuszyc  Volsky  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  May  22,  1961. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jorge  Ajbuszyc 
Volsky." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  cor^ent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1128),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtTRPOSE    or   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization.    The  bill  has  been  amended 


KIM  KIN  SOON 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2555)  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  amendments  In  line  4,  after  the 
word  "section",  to  strike  out  "205(c)" 
and  Insert  "204<c)",  and  in  line  5,  after 
the  word  "of",  to  strike  out  "eligible"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  tl  j 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  section  204(c).  relating  to  the 
number  of  petitions  which  may  be  approved 
in  behalf  of  orphans,  shall  be  Inapplicable  in 
the  case  of  a  petition  filed  In  behalf  of  Kim 
Kin  Soon  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  John- 
stone, citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Tlie  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  retid  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE   or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
facilitate  the  entry  Into  the  United  States 
In  an  Immediate  relative  status  of  an  orphan 
to  be  adopted  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
prospective  adoptive  parents  have  previously 
had  the  maxlmtma  number  of  petitions  ap- 
proved. The  bill  has  been  amended  to  con- 
form the  language  to  the  new  provisions  of 
the  Immigration  and  NaUonallty  Act. 
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EUGENE  SIDNEY  MARKOVITZ 

The  Senate  prcx;eeded  tx)  consider  the 

bill  'S.  2163)  for  the  relief  of  Seaman 
Eugene  Sidney  MarkovlU,  U.S.  Navy, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  with  an  amend- 
ment on  page  1,  line  6.  after  the 
word  "of",  to  strike  out  "$4,452.13"  and 
insert  '$3,067.63";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read; 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la  authonzed  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwlge  appropriated,  to  Sea- 
man Eugene  Sidney  Markovltz  the  sum  of 
•3,067  63  representing  compensation  for  the 
lo«a  of  his  household  goods  and  personal 
effects  which  were  de»troyed  by  fire  while 
stored  at  the  Ouardlao  Van  and  Storage  Com- 
pany. San  Diego,  California,  following  the 
expiration  of  his  authorized  period  of  tem- 
porary storage  at  Oovernment  expense,  but 
during  a  period  the  said  Seaman  Eugene 
Sidney  Markovlu  was  entitled  to  additional 
storage  at  Oovernment  expense,  although  he 
was  unable  to  make  arrangements  for  such 
storage  because  of  frequent  movements  In 
connection  with  his  military  service:  Pro- 
vided. That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  flned 
In  any  stun  not  exceeding  Jl.OOO 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1132',  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PTTmPOSX 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
direct  and  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  othsrwlse  appropriated,  to 
Seaman  Eugene  Sidney  Markovltz.  V.3  Navy, 
the  sum  of  «3,0fl7.fl3,  representing  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  his  household  goods 
and  personal  effects  which  were  destroyed  by 
Are  while  stored  at  the  Guardian  Van  & 
Storage  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  following  the 
expiration  of  his  authorized  period  of  tem- 
porary storage  at  Government  expense. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 
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COMMUNITY     DEVELOPMENT     DIS- 
TRICT  ACT    OF    1966 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  2934, 
and  that  It  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
made  the  pending  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate. 

The  LiGiSATivi  Clxrx,  A  blU  (S.  2934^ 
to  provide  needed  additional  means  for 
the  residents  of  rural  America  to  achieve 
equality  of  opportunity  by  authorizing 


the  making  of  grants  for  comprehensive 
planning  for  public  services  and  devel- 
opment in  community  development  dis- 
tricts designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  an  sunend- 
ment  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert; 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Commu- 
nity Development  DUtrlct  Act  of  1966". 

Sec  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  ( i )  to 
provide  the  means  for  more  equitable  par- 
ticipation by  rural  residents  In  coordinated 
planmng  activities  and  decisions;  (2)  to  In- 
crease efficiency  in  the  use  of  resources;  (3) 
to  provide  full  representation  of  smaller  gov- 
ernmental units  In  the  planning  activities 
and  decisions  which  affect  their  resldenu,  so 
that  existing  and  future  programs  can  be 
made  more  effective  In  providing  in  riiral 
America  equality  of  opportunity;  (4)  to  Im- 
prove the  relationships  between  and  the  wel- 
fare of  both  lu-ban  and  rural  people;  and 
(5)  to  facilitate  the  cooperation  among  all 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  in  estab- 
lishing community  development  districts  to 
better  coordinate  the  planning  of  programs 
to  Improve  rural  life. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  after 
consulting  with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  may  approve  as  a  com- 
munity    development     district      (hereafter 
called  "district")  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
any  area  that  has  been  so  designated  by  the 
State   agency  specified   by   the   Oovemor  or 
legislature  of  the  State,  or  In  the  absence  of 
such  designation  any   other  area:   Provided. 
That  no  district  shall  be  approved  under  this 
section  unlees  (1)  local  units  of  government 
participating  in  such  district  have  requested 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  approve  the 
area  as  a  community  development  district; 
(2)   the  State  agency  having  supervisory  re- 
sponslbUlty    under    State    law    has    received 
forty-five   days   notice   of   the   Intention    to 
approve  such  district,  and  has  not  disfavored 
«uch  approval;    (3)    except  In  the  case  of  a 
district  designated  by  the  State  agency  spec- 
ified  by  the  Governor  or  legislature  of  the 
SUte  or  In  the  case  of  a  district  In  existence 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
district  does  not   Include  any  area  of  any 
county  unless  the  entire  area  of  the  county 
Is  Included.     Such  district  shall  encompass 
as  nearly  as  feasible  the  area  which  Includes 
at  least  one  service  center  and  the  surround- 
ing territory   within  convenient  commuting 
distance  thereof,  and  any  additional  territory 
from  which  the  resldenu  beyond  convenient 
commuting  distance  depend  on  such  center 
as  their  central  source  of  goods  and  services. 
"Convenient  commuting  distance"  means  the 
distance   and   direction    within   which   resi- 
dents carry  on  their  day-to-day  commercial, 
vocational,  public  service,  soclai,  and  cultural 
pursuits. 

Sec  4.  (a)  In  order  to  qualify  for  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a 
community  development  district  board 
(hereafter  called  "board")  ahall  have  been 
organized  in  the  dlslxlct  and  empowered 
to  establish  and  direct  a  community  de- 
velopment district  planning  agency  (here- 
after called  "planning  agency").  Members 
of  the  board  shall  be  elected  by  the  govern- 
ing bctdies  of  the  partlcpatlng  governments. 
and  shall  be  responsible  to  the  respective 
governing  bodlee  by  which  they  are  elected. 
Representation  on  the  board  shaU  b«  ao 
established  that  all  cltleena  residing  within 
the  district  can  be  represented  on  the  board 
through  action  of  a  government  In  which 
Jurisdiction  they  reside. 


(b)  "Participating"  governments  as  used 
to  this  Act  means  those  counties  and  mu- 
nicipalities which  have  authorized  by  otBclal 
action  of  their  governing  bodies  representa- 
tion on  the  board  and  participation  In  the 
functions  of  the  board.  If  such  participat- 
ing governments  see  fit  to  include  In  the 
charter  or  bylaws  of  the  district  provision  for 
participation  by  additional  public  bodies 
such  additional  public  bodies  shall  be  par- 
ticipating governmentfi  for  all  purposes  of 
this  Act  after  their  governing  bodies  have 
by  ofBcIal  action  authorized  representation 
on  the  board  and  participation  In  the  func- 
tion of  the  board 

SBC.  5.  Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  addlne 
thereto  the  following 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  grants  may  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop, 
ment  with  the  concurrence  of  the  State  with- 
in which  the  district  Is  located  to  the  plan- 
nlng  agency  of  any  community  development 
district  when  such  grants  are  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  Com- 
mxmlty  Development  District  Act  of  1966  for 
comprehensive  planning  as  deaned  In  this 
section,  but  Including  planning  for  all  needs 
of  the  district  In  accordance  with  said  Com- 
munity Development  District  Act.  Such 
grants  shall  be  in  the  amounts  certified  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  follows: 

"(1)  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  pro- 
feaalonal  staff  required  for  community  de- 
velopment, district  program  development 
planning,  and  for  other  planning  of  public 
services  and  other  functions  of  the  partici- 
pating governments  for  which  Federal  plan- 
nlng  grants  are  not  otherwise  available;  but 
In  no  event  shall  any  grant  under  this  para- 
graph be  based  on  costs  serving  as  a  basis 
for  any  other   Federal  planning  grant. 

"(2>  planninfi:  incentive  grants  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  other  Federal  erants  for  planning 
purposes  extended  within   the  district. 

"Grants  provided  under  this  subsection  to 
the  planning  agency  may  be  paid  In  whole 
or  In  part  to  participating  govenunents  or 
to  States  for  the  use  of  the  State  or,  the 
planning  agency  or  both  where  this  will  fa- 
cilitate the   planning   for   the  district. 

"For  purposes  of  this  subsection  compre- 
hensive planning  may  also  Include  the  un- 
dertaking of  coordinated  planning  for  pub- 
lic services  and  for  all  other  local  govern- 
mental functions." 

Skc  6  The  Administrator  of  any  Federal 
assistance  program  having  a  requirement  for 
planning  as  a  condition  of  loan  or  grant  as- 
sistance shall,  before  approval  of  such  as- 
sistance, give  consideration  to  the  plans  tor 
the  applicable  district. 

SBC.  7  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
require,  as  a  condition  of  extending  planning 
assistance,  that  the  Board  agree  to  give  con- 
sideration to  all  other  plans  prepared  under 
other  federally  assisted  programs  affecting 
the  district. 

Sec.  8  Any  agencies  of  the  United  States 
authorized  to  make  grants,  loans,  or  other 
assistance  shall  accord  due  and  appropriate 
consideration  to  requests  for  assistance  to 
carry  out  plans  of  districts.  Upon  request 
of  a  board,  the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture  may 
provide  technical  advice  to  applicants  for 
such  assistance  In  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  plans  provided  for  in  this 
Act. 

8«c.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Is  authorized  to  delegate  to  the  heads  of 
other  dei>artments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  such  of  his  functions,  pow- 
ers, and  duties  under  this  Act  as  be  may 
deem  appropriate  and  to  authorize  the  re- 
delegatlon  of  such  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  by  the  heads  of  such  departments  and 
agencies. 
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(b)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  exercise  their  pow- 
ers, duties,  and  functions  In  such  manner 
as  will,  to  the  maximum  extent  permitted 
by  other  applicable  laws,  assist  in  carry- 
ing out  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  The  planning  staff  employed  by 
the  district  shall  prepare  or  revise  annually 
t  detailed  study  for  the  district  describing 
the  Federal  programs  of  aid  or  assistance 
la  economic  or  social  development  that  the 
district  Is  eligible  for,  together  with  the  cri- 
teria, standards,  or  other  conditions  that  the 
district  must  meet  to  avail  Itself  of  Euch 
federal  programs. 

Sic.  11.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  Bvuns  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  there  will 
be  no  action  taken  on  the  bill  today, 
but  it  will  be  the  pending  business  when 
the  Senate  reconvenes  on  Monday,  April 
25,  1966. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY,   APRIL   25,   1966 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  In  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday,  April  25,  1966. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES. FOR  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 
OR  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE  TO 
SIGN  BILLS.  AND  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEES TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate,  from  today 
until  noon  on  Monday  next,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  that  the  Vice 
President  or  the  President  pro  tempore 
be  authorized  to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills, 
and  that  committees  of  the  Senate  be  au- 
thorized to  file  reports. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING   BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  statements  dur- 
ing the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  were  ordered  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
communication  and  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Participation    Sales   Act   or    1966 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  promote  private 
tthanclng  of  credit  needs  and  to  provide  for 


an  efficient  and  orderly  method  of  liquidat- 
ing financial  assets  held  by  Federal  credit 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

REPOKT    on     OmCKKS     ABSIGNKD    OB    DETAn.ED 

TO  PDiMAinarr  Dtjtt  at  th«  S«at  of  Gov- 

KBNMENT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  tlxat  as  of 
March  31.  1966,  there  was  an  aggregate  of 
2,331  officers  assigned  or  det«tUed  to  perma- 
nent duty  in  the  executive  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  at  the  seat  of 
Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

RKPORT      on      DkFKNSI       PaOCXTSEMENT       FROM 

Small  aitd  Othes  Business  Firms 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (InstaUatlons  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  defense 
procurement  from  small  and  other  business 
firms,  for  the  period  July  i966-Pebruary 
1966  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and   Currency. 

Drajts  or  Proposed  Legislation  Prom  Sec- 

RETART    op    the    TREASrHT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Trettf.- 
ury,  transmitting  two  drafts  of  proposed 
legislation,   as  follows: 

A  bUl  to  establish  minimum  standards  for 
passenger  vessels  and  to  require  disclosure  of 
construction  details  on  passenger  vessels;  and 

A  bill  to  repeal  the  laws  authorizing  limi- 
tation of  shipowners'  liability  for  personal 
Injury  or  death,  to  reqiUre  evidence  of  ade- 
quate financial  responsibility  to  pay  judg- 
ments for  personal  Injury  or  death,  or  to  re- 
pay fares  in  the  event  of  nonperformance  of 
voyages,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
cocnpanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Reports  on  Foreign  CtraRENcux  in  the 
GtrsTODT  of  the  United  States  and  Bal- 
ances OF  Foreign  Currencies  Acootred 
WrrHOUT  Payment  of  Dollars 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasixry, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  repwrt  on 
foreign  currencies  in  the  custody  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  period  July  1,  1965, 
through  December  31,  1965,  and  a  semiannual 
consolidated  report  of  balances  of  foreign 
currencies  acquired  without  payment  of  dol- 
lars, as  of  December  31,  1965  (with  accom- 
p>anylng  reports) ;  to  the  Cocoihlttee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Report  of  the  Governor  of  Guam 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  the  Governor  of  Guam,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts 
A  letter  frocn  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.8.  Courts,  Washington,  D.C. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his  report,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1965   (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  of  Board  of  Actuaries  of  the  C*vil 
Service  Retirement  System 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Washington,  DC  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  repwrt  of  the 
Board  of  Actuaries  of  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment System,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


DESECRATION  OF  THE  FLAG— 
PETTTION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  petition 


of  Alice  M.  Mahoney  and  Joseph  Ma- 
honey,  of  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  prajnng  for  the 
enactment  of  Senate  bill  3207,  to  prohibit 
the  desecration  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted; 

By  Mr  SYMINGTON,  from  tlie  Com- 
tee  on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment; 

HJR,.  13368  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  molybdenum  from  the  national  stockpile 
(Rept.  No.  1133). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  amendments: 

8.  2431.  A  bill  to  make  retrocession  to  the 
State  of  Washington  of  jurisdiction  over 
lands  comprising  the  Fort  Canby-Cape  Dis- 
appointment area  near  tlie  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River  (Rept.  No.  1134). 


INCREASE  IN  ANNUITIES  PAYABLE 
FROM  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
TEACHERS-  RETIREMENT  AND  AN- 
NVJTY  FUND— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE—ADDITIONAL  VIEWS  ^S. 
REPT.  NO.  1135) 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
I  report  favorably,  with  amendments,  the 
bill— H.R.  11439— to  provide  for  an  In- 
crease In  the  annuities  payable  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  teachers'  retirement 
and  annuity  fund,  to  revise  the  method 
of  determining  the  cost-of-living  In- 
creases in  such  annuities,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  I  submit  a  report  thereon. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed  together  with  the  additional 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Procty]  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMiNicKl. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received,  and 
the  bill  win  be  placed  on  the  calendar; 
and.  without  objection,  the  report  will 
be  printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Biblsj. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  In- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

S.  3265.  A  bin  to  provide  needed  addlOonal 
means  for  the  residents  of  communities  and 
rural  areas  of  Alaska  to  achieve  equality  of 
opportunity  by  authorizing  the  provision  of 
technical  services  and  the  making  of  g^nts 
and  ioens  for  comprehensive  plannnlg  for, 
and  aid  In  the  provision  of.  public  services, 
public  facilities,  and  housing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Cxirrency. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Olilo  (by  request) : 

S  3256.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Postmaster 
General  to  construct  buildings  for  postal 
purposes,  to  acquire  title  to  real  property 
therefor,  to  repair,  alter,  preserve,  renovate. 
Improve,  extend,  and  equip  such  buildings; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson)  : 

8.  3257.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 

S  3258  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Denlz  HU- 
me*.  den  Manes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judicial-'.- 

By  Mr    TALMADOE: 
3  3269    A     bin     for    the    relief    of    Capt. 
W.Uker  C    McGraw.  US    Army;   to  ttie  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

S.  3260  A  bill  to  amend  section  101(b)(2) 
(A)  of  the  Irrternal  Revenue  Code  to  exclude 
from  the  limitation  impt^ed  on  <uiiount«  of 
death  benefits  those  beneftta  paid  pursuant 
to  a  St£\te  or  miinlcipal  death  benefit  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
By  Mr  MITSKIE 
3.3281,  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  in  the 
State  of  Maine  to  the  Mount  Desert  Island 
Regional  School  District;  to  tile  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

■  See  the  remarlu  of  Mr    Muskie  when  he 
introduced  the  above  blil.  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
S  3262    A  bill  to  amend  section  110(ei   of 
the  Housing  Act  of   1949;   to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency 
iSee  the  remarks  of  Mr 
iritroduced  the  above  bill. 
der  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr    EASTLAND; 
S.3263,   A   blil    to  authorize  an   additional 
41  000  miles  for  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

'See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Ea.stlaj<d  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  oeparate  heading  i 

By  Mr  BREWSTER 
S  ;J2rt4  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  .shall 
not  undertake  certain  projects  to  Unprove  or 
expand  Federal  alrporta  without  speclftc  au- 
thorization   for    such    projects;    and 

S  3265  A  bill  to  transfer  cerlUn  admin- 
istrative reaponslblllty  for  the  operation  of 
Washington  National  Airport  and  Dulles  In- 
ternational Airport  from  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  a  Washing- 
ton Alrporta  Board,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 

See  tlie  rem.irks  of  Mr   Bbewster  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bills,    which    :»ppear 
under  a  sepiirate  heading  i 
By   Mr    FONG- 
S  3266    A    bill     for    the    relief    of    Naomi 
Kabua    (aiso  known   as  Naomi   Jeruee!  :    and 
S.  3367,   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chlu  Ping 
So<jng,    to   the   Committee  on   the   Judlclarv 
By   Mr     DOUGLAS 
SJ  Res   156    Joint    resolution    to    author- 
ize the  President  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
claim August  28.  1966.  as  Polish  Mlliennlum 
Day;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judirlurv 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Dotrci.AS  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
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CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

REQUEST  FOR  SUBMISSION  OF  NEW 

BUDGET  fX)R  FISCAL  YEAR  1967 

Mr  DIRKSEN  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution  'S.  Con.  Res.  87 
wh.ch  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ithe  House  o' 
RepT,-^,^tatives  conrurrtng) ,  That  In  view  of 
the  clear  and  present  danger  represented  by 
the  mounting  Inflationary  forces  active  In 
the  Nation's  economy  the  administration  h«. 
and  hereby  is  requested  to  prepare  and  sub- 
mit promptly  to  the  Congress  a  new  budeet 
for  fiscal  1967  which  reflect*  a  valid  surplus 
achieved  by  p<3stponlng  or  eliminating  non- 
defense  expenditures. 


CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  LAND  TO 
MOUNT      DESERT      ISLAND      RE- 
GIONAL SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  MAINE 
Mr.  MUSKIE.     Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  convey  certain  lands  in  the  State  of 
Msune  to  the  Mount  Desert  Island  Re- 
gional School  District. 

Some  years  prior  to  his  death  Mr.  John 
D  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  offered  to  the  four 
towns  of  Mount  Desert  Is.' and  certain 
property  which  he  owned  on  Mount 
Desert  Island  provided  the  towns  would 
usfc  the  property  for  the  site  of  a  central 
high  school.  Unsuccessful  attempts 
were  made  to  bring  about  a  consolidation 
of  the  schools  on  Mount  Desert.  It  was 
only  in  1965  that  a  favorable  majority  of 
the  annual  town  meetings  of  the  four 
towTis  voted  to  incorporate  as  a  school 
district.  However,  the  land  previously 
offered  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  the  towns 
had  been  bequeathed  in  1960  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

I  believe  it  is  only  fitting  that  the  par- 
cel of  land  originally  Intended  for  a  con- 
solidated high  school  be  transferred  to 
the  Mount  Desert  Island  Regional  School 
District  at  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3261)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  State  of  Maine  to  the 
Mount  Desert  Island  Regional  School 
District,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Muskie,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.         ;  '■! 


AMENDMENT     OF    SECTION     110(e) 
OF  HODSINO  ACT  OP  1949 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster]  and 
mj'self,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  encourage  the  rebuild- 
ing of  our  cities  by  providing  a  more 
equitable  apportionment  between  the 
Federal  and  State  governments  of  the 
costs  of  certain  urban  renewal  projects. 

The  bill  provides  that  cities  not  now 
eligible  to  do  so  can  include  as  part  of 
their  share  of  urban  renewal  costs  some 
of  the  taxes  temporarily  lost  through 
urban  renewal  and  certain  costs  directly 
attributable  to  providing  site  manage- 
ment and  relocation  services  to  families, 
businesses,  and  nonprofit  corporations 
which  must  be  relocated  as  part  of  an 
urban  renewal  program. 

The  Housing  Act  now  provides  alterna- 
tive formulas  for  financing  urban  re- 
newal projects.  Under  the  regular 
financing  formula,  a  city  receives  Fed- 
eral reimbursement  for  two-thirds  of  all 
costs  related  to  the  renewal  project,  in- 
cluding indirect  and  overhead  expenses. 
Under  the  alternate  financing  formula, 
a  city  receives  reimbursement  for  three- 
fourths  of  project  expenses  In  the  nature 
of  land  acquisition,  demolition,  and  proj- 
ect improvements,  but  does  not  receive 
any  reimbursement  from  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  planning,  salary. 


administrative,    relocation,    and    other 
cost^.  even  though  they  are  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  urban  renewal  project. 
The  alternate  three-fourths  financing 
formula  is  advantageous  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  to  the  cttles,  because 
the  simplified  Federal  audit  and  review 
procedure    it    requires    results    in   sub- 
stantial time  and  cost  savings  to  the  Fed- 
eral  Government   and   to   the  cities  in 
carrying  out  an  urban  renewal  project 
A  nimiber  of  cities,  including  Balti- 
more, 'have    elected    the    three-fourths 
financing  formula  for  one  or  more  urban 
renewal  programs.    I  am  informed  that 
some  of  the  other  cities  are  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Springfield,  Mass.' 
Covington  and  Louisville.  Ky.;  New  Or- 
leans.    La.;     Hartford,     Meriden,     and 
Bridgeport,    Conn.;    Honolulu,    Hawaii; 
Columbus,    Cincinnati,    and    Cleveland, 
Ohio;    Portland.    Maine;    South    Bend, 
Ind.;  Harrisburg  and  York.  Pa.;  Roches- 
ter,   White   Plains,   and    Buffalo,   N.Y.; 
Alexandria.     Va.;     and     Chicago     and 
Springfield.    HI. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965  made  certain  adjustments  to 
the  three-fourths  reimbursement  for- 
mula to  accommodate  cities  which  had 
rehabihtation,  rather  than  demolition,  of 
existing  structures  as  their  primary  re- 
newal thioist.  The  1965  act  provides  that 
staff  services  connected  with  programs 
of  building  code  enforcement  and  vol- 
untary rehabilitation  and  repair  are  in- 
cludible in  the  three-fourths  financing 
formula. 

However,  certain  costs  incurred  by  a 
city  using  the  three -fourths  financing 
formula  still  are  not  reimbursable  items 
under  the  Housing  Act.  even  though  they 
represent  direct  costs  attributable  to  ur- 
ban renewal  projects.  One  of  these  is  the 
cost  of  taxes  lost  in  clearance  projects 
from  the  time  of  the  renewal  authority's 
acquisition  of  the  property  until  It  is 
sold  as  cleared  land. 

Most  cities  are  increasingly  dependent 
on  real  estate  taxes.  Any  loss  in  the 
tax  base  hurts,  even  if  it  is  temporary. 
Even  cities  which  are  making  the  strong- 
est efforts  to  shorten  the  time  period 
between  acquisition  of  the  land  and  its 
resale  are  nonetheless  unable  to  elimJ- 
nate  the  tax  loss  entirely.  The  great 
Importance  of  real  tax  tis  a  revenue 
source  to  most  of  our  cities  argues 
strongly  for  a  credit  for  the  temporary 
loss  of  such  taxes  in  carrying  out  re- 
newal projects  under  the  three-fourths 
formula  as  well  as  under  the  regular 
financing  formula.  The  bill  I  introduce 
today  would  accomplish  this  purpose. 

The  second  major  unreimbursed  cost 
being  incurred  by  localities  which  elect 
the  three-fourths  financing  formula,  but 
which  is  reimbursable  in  the  case  of  cities 
electing  the  regular  financing  formula,  is 
the  direct  project  cost  of  relocation  and 
site  management  services  to  families, 
businesses,  and  nonprofit  corporations 
which  must  be  relocated  as  a  result  of 
urban  renewal  programs.  These  are  costs 
the  city  Incurs  once  it  condemns  property 
for  urban  renewal.  Condemnation,  of 
course,  Is  not  Immediately  followed  by 
demolition  and  reconstruction.  There  is 
an  Interim  period  during  which  the  city 
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must  manage  the  property,  collect  its 
rents,  and  help  relocate  the  business  or 
family  occupying  the  property. 

In  addition,  growing  recognition  of  the 
hardships  persons  often  face  as  the  re- 
sult of  displacement  in  urban  renewal 
projects  highlights  the  need  for  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  relocation  services. 
This  responsibility  Is  particularly  cru- 
cial in  the  relocation  of  residents  of  low 
Income,  who  often  have  problems  of  un- 
empl05Tnent.  education,  poverty,  and  the 
many  other  problems  related  to  depend- 
ency and  economic  deprivation.  Re- 
housing these  persons  is  a  diflacult  and 
trying  chore  in  any  case.  However,  fail- 
ure to  resolve  these  social  problems 
spreads  the  conditions  of  physical  blight 
to  the  areas  where  these  people  are  re- 
located and  weakens  efforts  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  blight  in  the  project 
area  itself.  The  costs  of  these  reloca- 
tion services  are  not  presently  reim- 
bursable imder  the  three-fourths  for- 
mula. 

Moreover,  the  processing  of  moving 
expense  claims  has  become  more  com- 
plicated. Relocation  adjustment  pay- 
ments and  small  business  displacement 
payments  were  included  in  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964.  Processing  these  additional 
payments  to  eligible  relocatees  costs  lo- 
cal public  renewal  agencies  considerable 
staff  expense.  Such  costs  are  not  pres- 
ently reimbursable  under  the  three- 
fourths  financing  formula. 

In  light  of  the  benefits  to  both  city 
and  the  Federal  Grovernment  in  cases 
where  the  three-fourths  financing  for- 
mula is  adopted,  I  think  that  the  costs 
incurred  by  such  cities  in  relocation  and 
site  management  expenses  directly  at- 
tributable to  urban  renewal  projects 
should  be  reimbursable  under  both  for- 
mulas of  the  Housing  Act.  The  bill  I 
introduce  today  provides  for  such  reim- 
bursement. 

To  Baltimore,  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  mean  a  saving  of  $87,500  at  the 
current  annual  level  of  relocation  serv- 
ices and  substantial  savings  on  tax  losses 
in  future  renewal  projects. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  of  the  Senate  will  give  ap- 
propriate consideration  to  this  bill,  and 
hope  that  it  will  include  it  in  the  Omni- 
bus Housing  Act  of  1966. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3262)  to  amend  section 
110(e)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  TYnmcs,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 
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INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 
EXTENSION  ACT  OP  1966 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  new 
highway  construction  bill  that  is  de- 
signed to  double  the  present  Interstate 
System.  The  first  41,000-mile  system  is 
scheduled  to  be  completed  in  1972.  Its 
nnancing  is  taken  care  of  by  the  hlgh- 
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way  trust  fund  which  is  created  by  tax 
on  contemporary  highway  users. 

What  the  bill  introduced  today  con- 
templates is  another  system  of  41  000 
miles,  to  be  started  immediately,  and  to 
K  ^^^^Ji""  <^^ough  the  issuance  of 
bonds.  Therefore,  we  would  have  two 
systems;  one  being  paid  for  out  of  cur- 
rent revenues  and  another  of  equal  size 
to  be  financed  through  the  bonding 
process. 

f  >.i*TT  ^I^^'lf."*'  ^  *^^  "  is  evident  that 
the  United  States  cannot  get  the  high- 
ways that  it  needs  completely  out  of  cur- 
o!"'  J-evenues.  We  have  found  that  the 
States  have  been  unable  to  finance  high- 

e7c?pt°Si.''"-^"^°"-^°  '^*^'  ^'^^^  ''^ 

Moreover.  Mr.  President,  highways  of 

»  P^^^nanent  type  are  the  one  Item  in 

I  h?Jl  ^^"^  ^'"''^  financing  is  justified. 
A  Wghway  built  to  last  50  years  should 
be  paid  for  by  the  users  over  a  50-year 
period.  When  we  pass  this  debt  on  ?o 
the  younger  generation  we  are  giving 
theni  something  for  their  money,  it  i! 
not  deficit  financing.    The  present  gen- 

^^r°?H^"^  '^"  ^"^"'•^  generation  JSl 
share  the  use  and  comforts  and  conven- 

ure'lnH  'if'.'  i^'^^^'^y^  ^"  ^'^'^^1  n^e2- 
ure  and  bond  financing  in  this  area  Is 
amply  justified. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
argument  for  bond  financing.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  if  we  can  take  the  faS 
i^  or  20  years  as  an  indication  of  what 

^^llZ^^^^^^^^^^<^hs.vges.  The  present 
highway  program  was  designed  to  cost 
541  bilhon.  Smce  it  was  inaugurated  5 
years  ago.  the  costs  have  ballooned  to 
nearly  $47  bilUon.  In  short,  the?e  ll  an 
innation  of  approximately  $6  billion  in 
costs  Charged  to  inflation.  It  woS  S 
^tely  Cheaper  to  build  permanent 
highways  now  than  to  await  the  waste 
Sra^  °^    '^^   inflationary 

*  ^r-  President,  I  am  conscious  of  the 

iT'i.i^^  *uf  «i«^^ay  Study  Committee 
is  now  making  a  study  of  future  high- 

ZfLT^  ^"'^  ^'  scheduled  to  reirt 
within  the  next  12  months 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  as  soon  as 
the  current  squeeze  on  materials,  labor 
and  supplies  occasioned  by  the  Vietnam 
war  is  over,  a  crash  program  of  expand- 
ing our  highways  should  be  undertaken 
to  complete  the  new  system  in  less  than 
10  years  as  occasioned  by  the  first  pro- 
gram. This  is  feasible,  because  many  of 
the  urban  problems  will  have  been  largely 
solved  in  the  program  now  underway 
Acquisition  of  rights-of-way  should  not 
be  as  complicated  as  in  the  first  pro- 
gram even  though  the  urban  situation 
is  not  by  any  means  saturated  and  there 
will  be  great  demands  for  Increased 
access  and  bypasses  of  urban  areas,  but 
we  already  have  the  know-how  and  it 
woiild  seem  that  financing  Is  the  major 
obstacle.  Following  the  conclusion  of 
the  Vietnam  struggle  there  will  be  a  nor- 
mal letdown  in  our  economy  and  I  know 
of  nothing  that  would  fill  the  gap  to 
greater  advantage  to  the  American  peo- 
ple than  a  stern  determination  to  com- 


plete  a    highway   system   to   serve   all 
America. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  likewise  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  taking  advantage  of  the  expe- 
rience of  the  first  system,  may  want  a 
number  of  changes,  and  one  of  them  is 
a  highway  system  not  quite  so  deluxe  as 
the  first  one,  but  equally  as  safe,  equally 
as  fast,  and  equally  as  permanent,  but 
many  frills  could  be  eliminated.  The 
dual  lanes  would,  of  course,  be  main- 
tained, but  there  should  be  more  access 
in  rural  areas  which  can  be  provided 
imder  the  new  know-how  with  equal 
safety  as  the  more  limited  access  through 
interchanges  as  obtains  at  the  present 
time.  Highways  should  be  built  to  ac- 
commodate both  the  user  and  the  area 
through  which  they  psiss  and  some 
changes  need  to  be  made  in  our  future 
planning  of  interstate  highways  with  due 
regard  to  highway  safety,  and  as  far  as 
safety  is  concerned,  Mr.  President,  this 
is  another  argument  for  expanding  the 
system  and  doing  it  now.  Thousands  of 
lives  will  be  saved;  money  will  be  saved; 
the  national  defense  will  be  promoted; 
convenience  will  be  served;  tourism  ex- 
panded; and  it  aU  should  be  done  now 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3263)  to  authorize  an  addi- 
tional 41,000  miles  for  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Eastland,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  I>ubllc 
Works. 


IMPROVEMENT  OR  EXPANSION  OP 
WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  OR 
DULLES  AIRPORTS  WITHOUT 
CONGRESSIONAL  AUTHORIZA- 
TION 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  11,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
announced  Its  decision  to  permit  the  in- 
auguration of  jet  service  at  Washington 
National  Airport.  Following  that  an- 
nouncement and  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  made  without  prior  consultation, 
many  groups  and  individuals  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  aircraft  in  the  com- 
munity sought  an  opportimity  to  be 
heard.  I  therefore  requested  FAA  Ad- 
ministrator McKee  to  hold  a  public 
hearing.  This  request  was  refused  and 
finally  rejected  in  a  letter  which  con- 
cluded : 

A  public  hearing  would  only  duplicate  fac- 
tors which  have  been  taken  Into  account. 

This  statement  was  totally  unaccept- 
able in  view  of  the  fact  that  not  even  the 
duly  constituted  planning  groups  had 
ever  been  consulted. 

The  imwillingness  of  the  FAA  to  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  the  public  was  an  ex- 
ample of  administrative  arrogance  and 
bungling  without  parallel  In  my  expe- 
rience with  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

I  believed  that  the  question  deserved 
public  discussion.  I  therefore  arranged 
to  hold  a  meeting  here  in  the  Capitol  to 
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discuss  the  problem.  I  requested  Gen- 
eral McKee,  FAA  Administrator,  to  at- 
tend to  respond  to  the  public's  questions. 
General  McKee  refused  to  attend  this 
meeting.  He  refused  to  accept  the  clear 
responsibility  of  a  Qoverrunent  official  in 
a  democracy — the  responsibility  to  sub- 
ject his  persona]  decision  to  the  public 
and  reply  to  questions  and  criticisms  In 
person. 

Mr.  President,  on  Wednesday.  April 
13.  1966.  I  sponsored  a  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss the  Federal  Aviation  Agency's  re- 
cently announced  decision  to  permit  the 
inauguration  of  jet  service  at  Washing- 
ton National  Airport. 

Joining  with  me  in  conducting  this 
meeting  were  two  of  my  Maryland  col- 
leagues. Congressman  Clakence  Long, 
and  Congressman  Hervey  Machen. 

Attending  the  meeting  were  represent- 
atives of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
the  Department  of  Interior,  the  National 
Capital  Plemning  Commission,  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Council  of  Govern- 
ments, the  National  Capital  Regional 
Planning  Council,  the  State  of  Maryland. 
District  of  Columbia  General  Hospital, 
and  numerous  citizens'  associations  of 
Metropolitan  Washington. 

I  think  It  would  be  useful  at  this  time 
to  clarify  the  issues  to  which  the  meet- 
ing addressed  itself.  They  were:  P.rst. 
convenience  to  the  air-traveling  public; 
second,  safety  as  it  affects  the  air  travel- 
er and  the  area  citizen;  third,  noise  as 
it  affects  the  area  citizen;  and  fourth. 
cost  In  moneys  provided  by  the  taxpayers. 
I  believe  that  we  can  dismiss  the  first 
of  these  issues  quickly.  The  existence 
of  Washington  National  Airport  In  the 
heart  of  this  city  Is  an  almost  unparal- 
leled convenience  to  the  air  traveler.  I 
think  it  Is  Important  to  understand,  how- 
ever, that  from  this  simple  statement  of 
fact  flow  at  least  two  other  conclusions. 
One  The  alr-travellng  public,  for 
whom  National  Airport  Is  a  convenience. 
is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  public.  It 
is  simply  not  correct  to  imply  that  the 
opening  of  Washington  National  Airport 
for  jet  service  is  necessarily  In  the  Inter- 
est of  the  general  public. 

Two.  The  unusual  convenience  of 
Washington  National  Airport  makes  It 
certain  that  the  demand  for  air  service 
from  this  facility  is  unlimited.  J>Jo  one 
will  travel  to  E>ulles  or  Friendship  air- 
ports if  he  can  get  a  similar  flight  from 
Washington  National.  It  follows  that 
the  only  restriction  on  the  Inflrute  ex- 
pansion of  traffic  at  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport,  In  a  period  of  rapid  popu- 
lation growth,  will  be  a  restriction 
Imposed  in  the  ijubllc  Interest 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  FAA  in  this  particular  mat- 
ter is  a  capitulation  to  the  increased  de- 
mand for  service  at  Washington  Na- 
tional, and  lays  the  groundwork  for  ever- 
Increasing  demand,  since  Jet  service  and 
the  improved  terminal  facilities  will 
surely  attract  an  Increased  number  of 
passengers  who  will,  in  turn,  demand  In- 
creased service  and  better  facilities. 

I  think  we  can  dispose  of  the  safety 
question  almoet  as  quickly  as  we  have 
dlspoaed  of  the  convenience  question,  but 
for  somewhat  different  reasons.    It  has 


been  impossible  to  discuss  the  safety  as- 
pects of  the  FAA  decision  because  there 
Ls  no  Information  available  beyond  the 
assurances  of  FAA  officials  that  the 
decision  is  within  prescribed  safety 
standards. 

While  we  must  presumably  take  their 
word  for  it,  I  am  distressed  at  the  con- 
trary views  so  thoroughly  spread  on  the 
record  in  the  days  when  every  effort  was 
being  made  to  Justify  the  construction  of 
Dulles  International  Airport.  During 
that  period  the  record  Is  full  of  references 
to  the  dangerous  overcrowding  at  Na- 
tional Airport  and  Its  inability  to  handle 
Jets  or  £u:commodate  increased  traffic  on 
the  ground  and  passengers  In  the  ter- 
minal. 

In  the  hearing  before  the  special  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  In  January  1957,  Mr. 
Stuart  Tipton,  president  of  the  Air 
Transport  Association,  representing  the 
airlines,  said: 

The  fine  installation  at  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport  Ifl  now  being  used  to  capacity. 
If  any  of  you  gentlemen  are  air  travelers — 
and  I  know  that  you  are — you  have  sensed 
the  fact  not  only  through  statistics,  but 
through  your  own  experience.  There  Is  a 
limit  to  the  capacity  of  Washington  National 
Airport,  and  that  capctclty  has  just  about 
been  reached. 

Another  statement  from  the  same  rec- 
ord reads: 

The  runways  are  so  limited  and  the  air- 
port Is  so  close  to  major  governmental  of- 
fices and  highly  developed  business  and  resi- 
dential areas  that  its  use  for  the  new  type 
of  aircraft  makes  it  highly  undesirable. 

We  come  now  to  the  matter  of  noise. 
This  Is  probably  the  principal  Issue.  It 
Is  one  requiring  no  unusual  expertise.  It 
is  one  which  affects  all  of  the  public  liv- 
ing In  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
area.  It  Is  one  about  which  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  confusion.  It  is  one 
which  has  received  the  very  serious  at- 
tention of  other  commtinltles  through- 
out the  Nation,  but  which  Is  shrouded  In 
mystery  and  confusion  here. 

The  $90,000  study  authorized  by  the 
FAA  Is  economic  justification  for  their 
decision  and  makes  only  a  passing  refer- 
ence to  the  noise.  Based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  introduction  of  the  larger 
capacity  Jets  wUl  reduce  the  number  of 
landings  and  takeoffs,  the  report  sug- 
gests an  actual  overall  noise  reduction 
between  now  and  1970.  Between  1970 
and  1980.  air  traffic  landings  and  take- 
offs  win  Increase,  according  to  the  study, 
and  throughout  the  entire  period  the 
population  affected  will  Increase  as  the 
density  of  population  In  this  area  In- 
creases. 

I  think  that  we  can  have  no  argument 
with  the  latter  two  conclusions,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  first  assumption  is  entirely 
erroneous.  There  are  currently  627  land- 
ings and  takeoffs  per  day  at  Washington 
National  Airport.  I  Am  Informed  that 
the  projected  dally  figure  after  April  24 
Is  624  flight  operations,  two  fewer  take- 
offs  and  one  less  landing,  or  some  such 
combination.  This  Is  hardly  surprising. 
What  we  are  doing  by  Introducing  jets 
at  Washington  National  Airport  is  to 
make  tills  airport  more  attractive  to  the 
sdr  public. 


I  think  we  can  safely  predict  a  sudden 
jump  In  the  number  of  passengers  seek- 
ing service  at  Washington  National,  and 
consequently  an  increase  In  the  number 
of  flight  movements.  As  I  have  said 
before,  we  are  involved  here  in  a  splral- 
ing  situation.  As  the  air  service  and 
terminaJ  facilities  at  Washington  Na- 
tional are  expanded,  Washington  Na- 
tional becomes  a  more  attractive  facility 
and  the  demand  on  it  Increases.  As 
the  demand  on  it  Increases,  It  becomes 
necessary  to  further  expand  the  air  serv- 
ice and  terminal  facilities.  In  a  period 
of  rapid  population  growth  In  the  metro- 
politan area,  there  is  no  limit  to  this 
progression  short  of  an  administrative 
decision. 

The  community  concern  about  in- 
creased noise  resulting  from  the  inau- 
guration of  jet  service  at  Washington 
National  Airport  has  produced  FAA  re- 
sponses as  follows:  They  have  estab- 
lished a  carefully  regulated  approach 
pattern.  Anyone  who  is  a  resident  of  the 
Washington  area  knows  very  well  the 
deviations  from  this  on-paper  pattern 
which  occur  CEich  and  every  day  and 
which  carry  aircraft  over  Georgetown, 
Southwest  Washington,  Alexandria,  and 
so  forth. 

The  response  by  the  FAA  to  the  noise 
Issue  Indicates  that  the  areas  affected  by 
noise  will  be  reduced  by  virtue  of  the 
fast  climb  of  Jet  aircraft.  On  this  point, 
the  FAA's  own  booklet,  entitled  "A  Citi- 
zen's Guide  to  Aircraft  Noise,"  is  In- 
structive.   On  page  17  it  states: 

Propeller  airliners  make  less  noise  in  take- 
off than  do  jets,  by  10  to  15  PNDB,  and  thus 
their  noise  contours  do  not  encompass  bo 
much  area. 

On  page  19  we  read : 

Propeller  airliners  make  5  to  10  PNDB  less 
noise  during  landings  because  of  their  quiet- 
er powerplants.  P^l^ther.  the  propeller  air- 
liners can  descend  more  steeply  when  they 
are  not  making  Instrument  approaches. 

To  understand  the  significance  of  these 
5,  10,  and  15  decibel  Increases,  we  must 
be  guided  by  the  rule  of  thtimb  which 
the  FAA  provides.  On  page  11  of  this 
booklet,  we  are  told  that  laboratorj'  re- 
search over  the  years  has  produced  sev- 
eral subjective  rating  methods  for  loud- 
ness and  noisiness;  and  that  one  of  these 
is  perceived  noise  level;  and  that  this  htts 
come  into  widespread  use  in  rating  air- 
craft noises.  This  perceived  noise  is  the 
noise  as  Judged  by  people  on  the  ground. 
On  the  same  page,  the  FAA  indicates  the 
perceived  noise  level  for  a  Jet  landing  \s 
114  PNDB.  This  means  the  jet  landing 
will  produce  noise  level  approximately  12 
decibels  greater  than  current  prc^Jeller 
takeoff.  This  difference  may  seem  insig- 
nificant until  we  read  the  following  para- 
graph on  the  same  page : 

An  Increase  of  Ave  PNDB  In  the  sound  U 
a  50-percent  Increase  in  its  noisiness  as 
Judged  by  people,  and  an  increase  of  10 
PNDB  la  a  100-percent,  or  doubling  of  noisi- 
ness. 

According  to  the  FAA's  own  analysis, 
therefore,  the  noise  effect  on  the  public 
of  a  jet  landing  will  be  more  than  double 
the  present  noise  effect  on  a  prc^eller 
takeoff. 
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The  charts  of  noise  effect  which  the 
FAA  has  provided  indicate  that  Wash- 
ington can  expect  to  experience  noise 
level  between  100  to  115  decibels  in  an 
area  extending  along  the  Potomac  from 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  Bridge  in  the  south 
to  Key  Bridge  In  the  north.  This  area 
of  Intense  noise  extends  east  up  the 
Anacostla  River  to  the  Sousa  Bridge  and 
thence  northwesterly  to  Include  the  Mall, 
the  Washington  Monument,  the  Lincoln 
Memorial,  the  proposed  Kennedy  Center, 
and  the  Tidal  Basin. 

The  area  of  100  decibels  extends  be- 
yond these  limits  to  Include  northwest 
and  southwest  Washington,  Georgetown, 
Arlington  Cemetery,  and  parts  of  Arling- 
ton and  Alexandria. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  discus- 
sions and  litigation  surrounding  jet  noise, 
noise  levels  in  excess  of  95  decibels  are 
being  considered  Intolerable  to  citizen 
and  community.  There  are  now  about 
200  lawsuits  pending  across  the  country 
claiming  damages  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $20  million  from  the  effect  of  jet  noise. 

If  95  decibels  Is  taken  as  the  upper 
limit  of  citizen  endurance,  and  If.  as  the 
FAA  Indicates,  an  Increase  of  5  decibels 
is  equal  to  a  50 -percent  Increase  In  the 
noise  effect  on  the  citizen,  then  It  is  clear 
that  noise  effects  will  not  be  moderate, 
as  characterized  by  the  FAA,  but  ex- 
cessive. 

Mr.  Arvln  Saunders,  Director  of  the 
FAA's  Bureau  of  National  Capital  Air- 
ports, has  provided  another  response  to 
the  noise  Issue  by  Indicating  that  noise 
abatement  procedures  would  be  insti- 
tuted to  provide  for  full  takeoff  power 
from  brake  release  to  1,500  feet  and  re- 
duced throttle  between  1,500  feet  and 
3,000  feet.  This  procedure  would  mini- 
mize the  noise  effect  on  certain  areas. 
However,  on  Tuesday,  March  29,  the  Air- 
line Pilots  Association  served  notice  on 
the  FAA  In  a  letter  to  Saunders  that  it 
would  fight  this  plan  and  that  such  a 
plan  was  In  conflict  with  Its  policies  pre- 
cluding marginal  safe-fiylng  techniques. 
The  Airline  Pilots  Association  said  pilots 
would  refuse  to  reduce  power  earlier  or 
to  a  greater  extent  than  Is  done  In  normal 
takeoff. 

Let  me  come  now  to  the  final  issue — 
to  the  Issue  which  affects  every  citizen 
who  pays  taxes  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  1950,  Friendship  International 
Airport  was  dedicated  &s  a  reglorud  fa- 
cility strategically  located  between  Balti- 
more and  Washington,  capable  of  pro- 
viding Jet  service  for  both.  At  the  pres- 
ent time.  $25  mUUon  has  been  Invested 
at  Friendship — and  more  than  $5  mil- 
lion of  that  is  Federal  money. 

In  1957,  it  was  proposed  to  construct 
a  Jet  terminal  for  Washington  in  nearby 
Virginia  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $40  mil- 
lion. When  completed,  this  facility  cost 
more  than  $110  million.  It  is  currently 
costing  the  national  airport  system  more 
than  $6.3  million  In  annual  deficits.  The 
Operations  Research  report  Indicates 
that,  with  the  Inauguration  of  Jet  serv- 
1^1  *^  Washington  National  Airport, 
Dulles  cannot  be  expected  to  reach  the 
break-even  point  until  1972  or  later. 

The  table  on  page  69  of  that  report 
further  indicates  that  the  net  revenue 
aerlved  from  Washington  and  Dulles  Air- 


ports without  jet  service  at  Washington 
National  would  be  twice  that  which  would 
accrue  if  the  intermediate  jets  were  per- 
mitted at  Washington  National  Airport. 
Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  the  tables  de- 
veloped by  ORI.  the  American  taxpayer 
could  expect  savings,  between  now  and 
1980,  totaling  $85  million  if  no  Jet  oper- 
ations were  permitted  at  Washington 
National  Airport. 

The  Operations  Research  report,  which 
Itself  cost  $90,000,  Is  a  study  of  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  .of  Jet  operations  and 
facility  expansion  at  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport.  The  report,  which  bases 
its  calculations  on  several  questionable 
assumptions  about  the  air-traveling  pub- 
lic, concludes  that  the  convenience  to 
that  segment  of  the  public  Is  sufficient 
to  Justify  a  $150  million  Investment  in 
Washington  National  Airport  to  mod- 
ernize and  expand  Its  facilities  for  jet 
service. 

Taking  the  $85  million  in  lost  revenue 
and  adding  $150  million  for  expansion 
and  a  continuing  deficit  at  Dulles,  we 
can  forecast  a  total  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
In  the  FAA  decision  approximating  a 
staggering  $300  million. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  this  $300 
million  figure  does  not  Include,  because 
no  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  place  a 
value  on  It,  the  cost  to  the  general  public 
resulting  from  increased  noise  levels. 

The  decision  to  open  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport  to  jet  traffic  will  neces- 
sarily Involve  expenditures  of  this  order, 
since  the  ORI  report  estimates  that  the 
present  terminal,  built  to  safely  accom- 
modate 3  million  passengers  would  be 
required  to  accommodate  I6V2  million 
I>assengers  by  1980. 

I  cannot  accept  the  argument  that  It  is 
justifiable  to  spend  $300  million  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  duplicate  facilities 
by  providing  a  third  Jet  terminal  in  the 
Washington  area  for  the  exclusive  con- 
venience of  that  segment  of  the  public 
which  utilizes  air  service. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  issues. 
Unfortunately,  the  regional  airport  scene 
has  been  characterized  by  a  history  of 
doubletalk. 

First.  Friendship  was  to  provide  jet 
service  for  both  cities. 

Second.  Jets  could  not  land  safely  at 
Washington  National  Airport;  so,  Wash- 
ington must  have  DuUes. 

Third.  Dulles  was  to  cost  $40  million, 
but  actually  cost  $110  million. 

Fourth.  FAA  spent  $90,000  on  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  Jet  service  at  Wash- 
ington National  Airport,  but  announced 
its  decision  without  consultation  before 
the  study  was  completed. 

Fifth.  Safety  and  noise  statements  are 
contradictory  and  inconclusive. 

Sixth.  In  connection  with  the  decision 
to  open  Washington  National  Airport  to 
jets,  the  airlines  were  requested  to  sign 
letters  of  agreement  not  to  withdraw  any 
flights  from  Dulles.  On  March  31.  Amer- 
ican Airlines  annoimced  that  when 
Washington  National  Airport  is  opened 
to  jets,  it  will  Immediately  transfer  from 
Dtilles  to  Washington  National  its  dally 
round-trip  service  between  Washington 
and  Oklahoma  City. 

Seventh.  It  should  be  clear  that  Okla- 
homa City  Is  considerably   beyond   the 


original  limits  of  short-range  jet  service 
from  Washington  National  Airport, 
which  was  pegged  at  650  miles  in  the 
original  FAA  announcement. 

Eighth.  Finally,  at  a  recent  meeting  in 
my  office,  Mr.  Arvln  Saunders  stressed  to 
Congressman  Friedel  that  Washington 
National  Airport  would  be  opened  to  jets 
on  April  24,  without  the  expenditure  of 
a  single  dime;  but,  shortly  thereafter  ad- 
mitted that  the  FAA  Is  currently  nego- 
tiating an  architectural  and  engineering 
contract  for  modification  at  Washington 
National  Airport. 

This  sorry  record  has  created  a  credi- 
bility gap  between  the  FAA  and  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  increasingly  hard  to  know  what 
to  believe.  The  meeting  over  which  I 
presided  last  week  clarified  certain  points 
and  raised  some  Important  questions. 

I  would  like  briefly  to  summarize  our 
most  significant  findings: 

First.  The  FAA  failed  to  consult  with 
other  Federal  agencies.  State  and  local 
government  concerned,  or  responsible 
metropolitan  planning  groups  prior  to 
announcing  Its  decision  to  allow  jets  Into 
National  Airport. 

Second.  Although  the  FAA  has  briefed 
interested  groups  on  Its  current  plans 
since  the  January  11  announcement,  at 
no  time  has  It  Indicated  any  willingness 
to  reconsider  Its  decision.  The  agency 
refused  all  requests  to  hold  a  public  hear- 
ing on  the  matter. 

Third.  The  FAA's  decision  to  open  Na- 
tional Airport  to  jets  was  based  upon  the 
benefits  that  would  accrue  to  the  airlines 
and  the  alr-travellng  public  without  re- 
gard to  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  or  ade- 
quate concern  for  the  interests  of  the 
general  public  in  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area.  It  was  admitted  that  con- 
gressional pressure  played  a  major  role 
In  Influencing  the  FAA  to  open  the  air- 
port to  jet  traffic. 

Fourth.  There  is  widespread  citizen 
opposition  to  the  landing  of  jets  at  Na- 
tional Airport  and  the  noise  currently 
being  generated  bj'  propeller  aircraft. 
Representatives  of  many  local  citizen 
groups  pointed  out  that  the  FAA  has 
done  nothing  In  the  past  to  abate  aircraft 
noise.  They  pointed  out  that  the  Intro- 
duction of  jets  at  National  will  lead  to 
possible  declines  In  property  values;  will 
affect  civic  and  cultural  events  such  as 
outdoor  concerts  and  plays;  will  disturb 
dramatic  programs  at  the  Arena  Stage 
and  the  new  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts;  and  will  continue  to  plague 
services  for  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

Fifth.  It  was  pointed  out  that  exces- 
sive noise  is  as  detrimental  to  the  en- 
vironment as  air  and  water  pollution. 
The  use  of  the  Potomac  River  as  a  fly- 
way  will  Impede  the  President's  dream 
for  a  model  River. 

Sixth.  The  FAA  Indicated  that  a  noise 
monitoring  system  will  be  placed  in  op- 
eration starting  April  24.  However,  at 
the  meeting,  FAA  officials  were  unable  to 
Inform  us  as  to  what  would  constitute  an 
unacceptable  noise  or  how  the  noise 
abatement  procedure  would  be  effectively 
enforced. 

Seventh  It  was  made  clear  that  the 
FAA's  proposed  noise  abatement  proce- 
dure would  be  Inconslstant  with  the  Air- 
line Pilots  Association's  safety  standards. 
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Eighth,  Tlie  Washington  metropolitan 
area  is  currently  served  by  two  modem 
jet  facilities  operating  far  below  their  de- 
signed capacity. 

Ninth.  The  decision  to  open  National 
Airport  to  commercial  jet  tra.TiC  is  in  ef- 
fect a  decision  to  spend  millions  of  dol- 
lars within  the  next  several  years  in  or- 
der to  rebuild  that  airport  to  accommo- 
date a  substantial  increase  in  pa.ssenger 
volume  It  was  disclosed  that  an  archi- 
tectural-engineering contract  costing  up 
to  $300,000  is  currently  being  negotiated 
to  plan  for  the  future  expansion  of  Na- 
tional 

Tenth.  It  was  ascertained  that  an  ex- 
pansion of  National  Airport  would  re- 
sult in  increased  congestion  on  the 
George  Washington  Parkway  in  Virginia 
and  the  bridges  across  the  Potomac. 

Eleventh.  Detailed  discussion  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  FAA  can  spend  an 
unlimited  amount  of  money  on  improve- 
ments to  National  and  Dulles  airports 
without  any  specific  congressional  au- 
thorization. 

Twelftn.  The  introduction  of  jet;?  at 
National  Airport  will  seriously  retard  the 
growth  of  Dulles  International.  Dulles 
is  currently  costing  the  American  ta.x- 
payers  $7  million  annually.  In  addi- 
tion, the  introduction  of  jets  at  National 
will  directly  result  in  an  $85  million  loss 
of  revenue  at  Dulles  between  now  and 
1980 

Thirteenth  The  operation  of  two  ma- 
jor airports  by  the  FAA,  an  important 
regulatory  agency,  is  a  ba^lc  conflict  of 
Interest.  The  two  roles  are  clearly  in- 
compatible Despite  this  fact.  the'F.A.'\ 
steadfastly  refuses  to  completely  divest 
it,se!f  of  the  airports  by  supporting  the 
creation  of  an  independent  airport 
board. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  the  statements 
and  resolutions  of  the  various  witnesses 
and  groups  who  appeared  at  the  meet- 
ing as  well  as  certain  other  pertinent 
correspondence 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.-;  follows: 

FtDERAL  Aviation  .Agency  Statemfnt  on  Jet 
Decision  for  Washington  Naiional  Ain- 
PORT,  April   13.  1966 

I  am  Arven  H  S.iunders,  Director  of  the 
P.\A  s  Bureau  of  National  Capital  Airports. 
Since  the  operation  of  Waahington  National 
;ind  D\illes  Internatlon  U  Is  ur.der  my  direct 
pupervlslon.  the  .Administrator  felt  It  ap- 
propriate for  me  to  represent  the  Agency 
at  this  meeting  With  me  tod.iy  are  the 
following  officials  of  FAA  to  ai.swer  your 
questions:  Mr  Nathaniel  GcKxlrich.  General 
Counsel;  Mr  George  Moore.  Director  of 
night  Standards  Service:  Mr.  Joe  Ferrarese. 
Chief,  Technical  Projects  Suff,  .in  expert.  Jet 
pilot  and  the  man  who  h.is  flown  and  evalu- 
ated the  .Agency's  noLse  abatement  surveys; 
and  Mr  Charles  Newpol.  a.^ststarst  manager 
for  the  Washington  area  office,  under  whose 
Jurisdiction  comes  the  Washington  National 
Tower  navigational  aida,  rsvdar  approach 
^•ontrol.  etc. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ir.eet 
with  you  today  on  jet  service  at  Washington 
National  Airport  With  your  permission  we 
would  like  to  re\-lew  the  fartors  which  led 
to  the  decision  to  op«n  WNA  to  Jets  Fol- 
lowing this,  we  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
queetlona  you   may   have   and    amplify  any 


polnta.  as  you  desire.    We  will  do  our  best 
to  be  responsive  to  your  questions. 

On  January  11.  1986,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  in  its  capacity  as  the  Agency  desig- 
nated by  Congress  to  operate  Washington 
National  Airport,  announced  that  the  airport 
will  accept  scheduled  airline  service  employ- 
ing two-  and  three-engine  Jet  aircraft,  operat- 
ing under  certain  restrictions,  as  follows: 
Nonstop  flights  will  be  limited  to  a  radius 
of  660  statute  miles,  with  the  exception  that 
eight  cities  previously  being  served  nonstop 
from  Washington  National  Airport  could  con- 
tinue to  receive  this  service.  These  airports 
located  less  than  1,000  miles  from  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  are:  Bermuda,  Memphis,  Minne- 
apolis. Miami.  Orlando  (Fla.),  St.  Louis, 
Tampa,  and  West  Palm  Beach  (Fla.). 

The  airport  will  continue  to  b«  open  to 
all  types  of  general  aviation.  Including  Jet 
aircraft.  The  prohibition  against  usage  by 
four-engine  air  carrier  Jets  will  remain  In 
effect. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  has  carefully 
evaluated  the  flight  characteristics  of  the 
new  family  of  small  and  medium  Jets  and 
has  determined  that  they  can  be  operated 
safely  at  Washington  National  Airport.  Hav- 
ing established  beyond  doubt  that  the  air- 
craft can  be  operated  safely,  and  without 
an  overall  Increase  in  the  sound  levels  cre- 
ated by  current  usage,  and  that  the  con- 
tinued services  afforded  by  this  airport  were 
very  much  in  the  public  Interest,  a  decision 
to  this  effect  was  made. 

The  future  of  the  airport  as  a  major  air 
carrier  airport  was  in  Jeopardy,  in  view  of 
the  intentions  of  the  Nation's  airlines  to 
convert  their  fleet  of  aircraft  to  an  all-Jet 
configuration,  and  to  eliminate  service  at 
those  airp>orts  unable  to  accept  Jet  service. 
According  to  the  latest  projections  for  the 
Nation's  air  carrier  fleet,  by  1970  only  one 
aircraft  in  flve  will  be  a  piston  aircraft. 
Therefore  it  was  Incumbent  upon  the  Agency. 
as  operator  of  Washington  National  Airport, 
to  clarify  as  soon  as  possible  the  availability 
of  the  airport  to  Jet  service. 

The  piston  fleet  will  drop  from  563  to  373. 
The  turboprop  fleet  will  number  about  the 
same.  The  Jet  fleet,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
rise  from  the  present  total,  664  aircraft  to 
1,646  aircraft  in  1970.  More  than  half  of 
these  will  be  the  light  to  medHim  Jets.  One 
major  airline  now  serving  Washington  Na- 
tional will  be  all-Jet  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
Another  wUl  be  all-Jet  about  a  year  from  now. 
Several  others  will  b«  all-Jet  by  1968.  Most 
will  have  completed  conversion  to  Jets  by 
1969. 

Although  airline  Jet  service  is  not  yet  10 
years  old.  It  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  great 
transportation  advances  of  all  times.  Jet 
service  is,  of  course.  Incomparably  better  than 
the  piston  service  preceding  It.  Speed  has 
be«n  almost  doubled  and  travel  times  cut 
sharply.  Vibration  has  been  virtually  elimi- 
nated, and  passenger  comfort  has  Increased. 
Air  safety  has  continued  to  improve.  Passen- 
ger acceptance  of  Jets  has  been  enthusiastic. 
On  April  24,  1966,  the  new  schedules  for  the 
airline  service  at  Washington  National  Air- 
port will  show  that  approximately  100  piston 
or  turboprop  flights  have  been  replaced  by 
light  or  medium  Jets,  Including  the  Boeing 
737.  the  BAC  111,  and  the  Douglas  DC-9. 
This  means  that  about  one  out  of  every  six 
flights  will  be  made  in  a  Jet.  The  ratio  of 
Jets  to  nonjets  will  gradually  increase,  and  by 
1970  the  airport  will  have  at  least  a  90-per- 
cent Jet  operation.  Nearly  all  of  the  major 
cities  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  will  have 
direct  service  by  Jet  to  Washington  National. 
The  number  of  dally  flights  In  and  out  of 
the  airport,  now  averaging  about  600,  will 
remain  fairly  constant  for  the  present. 

No  Immediate  changes  in  the  airport  facili- 
ties are  anticipated,  although  several  airlines 
are  planning  to  modernize  and  expand  their 
paaseager-bandling  facllltlss.  Ths  FAA  has 
not  been  obliged  to  expend  a  single  penny  of 


the  taxpayers'  money  on  airport  Improve- 
ments, for  the  purpose  of  Introducing  the 
new  light  Jets  on  April  24. 

All  airlines  have  been  advised  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
of  his  intention  to  prevent  an  Increase  in  the 
sound  levels  created  by  aircraft  engines  in 
the  Washington  area,  and  specific  departure 
and  approach  procedures  for  Washington 
National  Airport,  incorporating  the  most  ef- 
fective noise  abatement  planning  possible,  are 
being  published. 

Beginning  on  AprU  24.  all  Jet  aircraft  de- 
parting Washington  National  Airport  will  be 
instructed  to  follow  the  Potomac  or  Anacos- 
tla  Rivers.  After  initial  climb  out  to  1,500 
feet,  they  will  be  told  to  reduce  power  set- 
tings to  maintain  a  climb  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 500  feet  per  minute,  until  reaching 
an  altitude  of  3,000,  and  to  hold  course  over 
the  river  until  achieving  this  altitude.  Air- 
speed will  be  restricted  to  210  knots  until 
released  by  air  traffic  control. 

Arriving  aircraft  will  be  Instructed  to  fol- 
low the  rivers  and  to  maintain  an  altitude  of 
at  least  2,500  feet  until  starting  final  ap- 
proach. If  a  landing  aircraft  is  obliged  to  go 
around  again  under  VFR  conditions  (In  good 
flying  weather) ,  It  will  be  instructed  to  climb 
to  2.600  feet  before  circling  to  land. 

These  and  other  detail  of  the  noise  abate- 
ment procedures  are  spelled  out  and  dia- 
gramed In  such  a  manner  as  to  clearly  In- 
form the  pilot  of  every  arriving  and  depart- 
ing aircraft  and  the  flight  path  he  must  fol- 
low in  order  to  utilize  this  airport. 

The  sound  of  Jet  engines  will  probably 
attract  some  attention  at  first,  because  it  is 
a  different  kind  of  sound  to  many  people, 
but  the  overall  sound  level  of  alrcrsift  engines 
is  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  at  pres- 
ent. The  Agency  will  monitor  the  perform- 
ance of  Jet  aircraft,  and  Is  prepared  to  enforce 
compliance  with  approved  procedures.  As 
a  result  of  extensive  noise  studies,  the  FAA 
has  developed  flight  operations  techniques 
for  arrival  and  departure,  a  preferential  run- 
way system,  and  adjusted  the  approach 
paths. 

We  believe  that  there  will  be  less  public 
annoyance  associated  with  the  introduction 
of  Jet  service  at  Washington  National  than 
in  many  of  the  more  than  70  cities  in  this 
country  that  already  have  such  service.  We 
are  benefited  by  the  Potomac  and  Anacoetla 
Rivers,  which  pro\-lde  broad  natural  flight 
paths,  free  of  residential  habitation.  In  this 
respect,  Washington  is  indeed  extremely 
fortunate.  We  are  also  fortunate  in  having 
three  airports  In  the  area,  so  that  our  air 
service  can  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  entire  community. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  decade,  the  first 
air  carrier  Jets  came  Into  general  use.  These 
first  jets  were  large,  four-engine,  long-haul 
aircraft  and  it  was  the  considered  Judgment 
of  the  FA.A  that  Washington  National  was 
not  suitable  for  their  use. 

The  second  generation  of  Jets  Is  Just  now 
coming  into  general  usage.  However,  In- 
stead of  being  larger  than  their  parent  gen- 
eration, these  new  Jets  are  smaller,  lighter, 
quieter,  and  fax  more  maneuverable.  They 
can  take  off  and  land  quite  handily  on  the 
existing  runways  at  Washington  National, 
without  any  modification  either  for  length  or 
strength. 

TTiey  have  either  two  engines,  such  as  the 
DC-©  or  the  BAC-111.  or  three  engines,  such 
as  the  Boeing  727.  Their  engines  axe  louder 
than  piston  or  turboprop  engines  on  the 
ground,  but  their  rate  of  climb,  on  takeoff, 
is  approximately  double  the  average  climb 
rate  of  nonjet  aircraft.  A  careful  study  of 
the  flight  characteristics  of  these  new  Jets 
has  convinced  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
that  with  their  use.  as  replacements  for  the 
older,  propeller-driven  aircraft  at  Washing- 
ton National,  the  sound  levels  created  by  air- 
craft engines  will  be  about  the  same  as  they 
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have  been,  and  In  some  cases  they  may  be 
lower. 

In  considering  the  question  of  whether 
Washington  should  continue  to  have  the 
services  of  a  close-in  airport  with  major  air 
carrier  .service,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
took  heed  of  the  economic  aspects.  One  of 
the  major  industries  of  the  area  Is  tourism. 
The  Washington  Board  of  Trade  reported 
that  in  1965  about  9  million  visitors  came  to 
Washington  and  spent  approximately  $400 
million — about  $44  per  person.  The  airport 
Itself  represents  a  $38  million  Investment  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  and  provides  an  annual 
payroll  of  about  $60  million.  The  total  value 
of  goods  and  services  sold  by  the  airlines  and 
the  various  concessions  at  the  airport  Is  in 
the  order  of  $90  million  annually.  Any  de- 
cision which  eUmlnated  scheduled  service 
from  Washington  National  would  have  a  se- 
rious effect  on  the  livelihood  of  many  thou- 
sands of  persons  who  live  or  work  in  the 
area. 

But  the  economic  aspect  Is  probably  of 
secondary  Importance.  Washington,  D.C.,  is 
the  political  heart  of  the  Nation,  and  the 
major  transportation  arteries  which  connect 
it  with  other  cities  In  all  sections  of  the 
coimtry  are  those  provided  by  air  service. 
The  Importance  of  being  able  to  transport 
Members  of  Congress.  Governors,  mayors, 
civic  and  business  leaders  and  key  civilian 
and  military  persormel  commercially  to  and 
from  the  capital  in  a  matter  of  hours,  or 
even  minutes,  is  evident.  For  the  traveler 
who  Is  going  across  the  country,  or  around 
the  world,  45  mlnutea  of  ground  time  en 
route  to  an  outlying  airport  may  be  of  little 
moment.  But  the  traveler  who  is  speeding 
to  Washington  by  plane  from  New  York,  or 
Boston,  or  Chicago,  or  Atlanta,  must  not  be 
obliged  to  spend  as  much  time  In  ground 
travel  as  he  does  in  the  air.  This  Is  the 
very  real  alternative  to  the  continuation  of 
Washington  National  as  a  major  air  carrier 
airport. 

The  only  change  to  be  made  on  April  24 
IB  the  inauguration  of  Jet  service  by  oom- 
-  merclal  airlines.  I  say  this  because,  as  you 
know,  since  1960,  Washington  National  Air- 
port has  been  used  continually  for  a  variety 
of  smaller  type  two-  and  four-engine  Jet  air- 
craft on  operations  other  than  those  of  com- 
mercial airlines.  During  the  past  12  months, 
Washington  National  Airport  has  had  more 
than  3,600  Jet  operations.  Despite  the  opera- 
tion of  these  Jets  for  several  years,  very  few 
complaints  have  been  received. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  was  Informed, 
by  an  Independent  economic  analysis,  that 
the  use  of  light  and  medium  Jets  at  Wash- 
ington National  Airport  would  save  travelers 
an  estimated  IVi  million  hours  of  travel  time, 
over  the  next  15  years.  Given  its  lawful  mis- 
sion as  the  Agency  designated  by  Congress 
to  foster  civil  aviation,  no  other  decision  than 
one  which  would  insure  the  future  of  thU 
airport  was  possible.  As  public  servants,  we 
nave  an  obligation  to  allow  the  airport  to 
give  the  most  effective  and  modem  service 
available  to  the  public  as  a  whole. 

Congress  has  specifically  provided  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  with  two  airports,  Washington 
National  and  Dulles  International,  designat- 
ing the  latter  as  the  additional  Washington 
airport.  When  Congress  authorized  the  con- 
•truction  of  Dulles,  it  decided  not  to  elimi- 
nate Washington  National. 

We  do  not  see  the  use  of  Washington  Na- 
tional as  interfering  with  the  fulfillment  of 
Dulles'  role  as  a  modem  Jetport  for  long- 
range  trafDc.  Very  soon  now  the  third  gen- 
eration of  Jets  will  be  upon  us— these  will  be 
the  mass-transportation  giants,  carrying 
rrom  250  and  more  passengers  in  a  single 
njgnt.  The  present  growth  rate  of  Dulles— 
»t«aay,  but  not  spectacular— will  seem  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  enormous  expan- 
sion we  can  expect  in  the  not  very  distant 
era  of  mass  air  transportation.  Having  both 
a  Short-haul,    commuter-type    airport    like 


Washington  National,  and  a  long-haul  air- 
port like  Dulles  in  our  area  will  enable  us 
to  gain  the  maximum  advantages  for  the 
public  which  are  offered  by  the  aviation  In- 
dustry.   ' 

Friendship  International  Airport  at  Balti- 
more Is  also  assured  of  a  steadily  Increasing 
market  for  Its  air  traffic.  Under  the  Federal- 
aid  airports  program,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  has  awarded  $6,641,565  in  matching 
grants  to  Friendship  for  airport  improve- 
ments and  expansion.  Such  grants  would 
not  have  been  made  If  the  Agency  were  not 
convinced  that  this  airport  would  serve  a 
contlntUng,  growing  need  for  air  service. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  has  been  con- 
tinuously attentive  to  public  groups  and 
private  citizens  who  have  expressed  an  opin- 
ion on  the  use  of  Washington  National  Air- 
port. The  present  policy  Is  one  which  re- 
flects the  interests  of  the  great  majority  of 
persons  who  live  in  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington area.  In  deference  to  those  citizens 
who  are  sensitive  to  aircraft  noise,  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  enunciated  a  noise  abate- 
ment procedure  for  all  aircraft  using  Wash- 
ington National  which  will  be  both  effective 
and  enforceable. 

Only  last  week,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency's  noise  abatement  staff  was  estab- 
lished to  participate  In  the  nationwide  pro- 
gram directed  by  President  Johnson  to  study 
problems  created  by  aircraft  engine  noise  in 
urban  areas.  Washington  National,  like  other 
urban  airports,  will  undoubtedly  benefit  by 
the  work  of  this  staff  of  specialists. 

An  architect-engineering  contract  Is  now 
being  drawn  up  to  produce  designs  for  a 
modernization  program  which  will  solve  some 
of  the  problems  of  inadequate  passenger- 
handling  and  automobile-parking  facilities 
at  Washington  National.  Although  several 
airlines  are  planning  and  already  proceeding 
with  modernization  plans  of  their  own,  which 
may  lessen  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  in  this  regard,  at  least 
for  the  present,  the  Agency  feels  that  even- 
tually a  comprehensive  plan  will  have  to  be 
developed  to  update  many  of  the  facilities 
of  this  28-year-old  airport.  Such  a  plan 
will  bear  In  mind  the  limitations  of  the  role 
which  this  airport  is  Intended  to  play — 
namely,  that  of  a  short-haul,  commuter-type 
airport,  with  operations  limited  to  the  air- 
craft in  the  light- to-medium  weight  category. 
Please  understand  that  we  are  well  aware 
of  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  592  and  we 
fully  Intend  to  live  up  to  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  letter  of  the  law.  At  appropriate 
points  in  the  planning,  presentations  will  be 
made  to  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission, as  well  as  to  other  Government 
agencies  Involved,  and  to  the  airlines  and 
various  concessionaires  who  axe  our  tenants. 
We  will  choose  the  most  desirable  concept 
develooed  by  the  architect-engineering  study 
as  a  basis  for  a  master  plan  leading  to  mod- 
ernization 

Washington  National  Airport  is  an  Integral 
part  of  the  national  transportation  system. 
The  benefits  of  this  service  reach  many 
communities  and  affect  mllUons  of  travel- 
ers. The  strong  support  of  this  decision 
is  reflected  In  the  many  letters  which  I  have 
received  from  Members  of  Congress,  Gover- 
nors, mayors,  businessmen,  and  travelers.  I 
would  be  glad  to  submit  these  for  the  record. 
I  would  also  like  to  distribute  to  you  at  this 
time  copies  of  our  poster  announcing  the  new 
noise  abatement  procedures  at  Washington 
National  Airport. 
Thank  you. 

Statement  bt  Kenneth  Holttm,  Assistant 
Secretary  op  the  Interior — Water  and 
Power  Development,  Reoabding  the  Fd- 
TTJRE  Use  of  the  National  Adiport,  Apkil 
13.  1966 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  U  a  re- 
source agency  with  wide  ranging  conserva- 


tion responsibilities.  We  share  the  growing 
national  concern  over  preserving  the  total 
quality  of  the  American  environment.  With- 
in the  last  few  years,  we  believe  the  Ameri- 
can public  has  become  convinced  that  our 
growing  population  can  and  must  have  clean 
rivers  and  lakes,  fresh  pure  air  In  the  center 
of  our  largest  cities,  and  adequate  opportuni- 
ties for  wholesome  outdoor  recreation.  But 
conservation  Implies  more  than  this.  In  the 
broadest  sense,  conservation  can  be  defined 
as  a  state  of  harmony  between  man  and  his 
environment. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  Is  very 
conscious  of  the  special  responsibilities  we 
have  to  protect  the  unique  urban  environ- 
ment in  the  Nation's  Capital.  In  many  ways, 
we  are  directly  responsible  for  a  metropolitan 
area  which  should  be  a  model  for  the  Nation 
and  a  showcase  for  the  world. 

President  Johnson  repeatedly  has  urged 
that  the  Potomac  River  Basin  be  made  "a 
conservation  model  for  our  metropwlitan 
areas."  The  President's  directive  to  Secre- 
tary Udall  necessarily  Involves  his  Depart- 
ment In  a  wide  range  of  activities  that 
involve  the  river,  Its  tributaries,  the  land  of 
the  basin,  and  the  National  Capital. 

Interior's  concern,  which  Is  related  to  both 
the  existing  and  proposed  parks  and  park- 
ways in  the  Capital  area.  Is  compounded  by 
the  special  responsibility  which  President 
Johnson  has  assigned  to  Interior  In  relation- 
ship to  the  Potomac  and  its  valley.  To  meet 
this  broader  responsibility,  we  must  be  and 
are  concerned  with  every  activity  that  In- 
creases or  diminishes  the  quality  of  the 
environment  in  the  city  and  Its  valley. 

The  community  itself  must  decide  whether 
or  not  the  convenience  of  an  airport  close  to 
the  center  of  the  city  Is  worth  the  detrimen- 
tal effects  this  convenience  will  have  on  other 
facilities  of  community-wide  Importance. 

Within  this  context  Interior  Is  pleased  to 
report  that  an  excellent  and  understanding 
relationship  exists  between  our  Department 
and  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  Both 
agencies  recognize  that  noise  Is  a  factor  that 
diminishes  the  quality  of  the  environment. 
Interior  is  speciflcally  concerned  with  the 
affect  of  aircraft  noise  on  public  use  of  parks 
and  public  gathering  places  under  the  De- 
partment's Jurisdiction, 

We  appreciate  the  effort  that  has  been 
made  to  reduce  the  noise  nuisance  from 
short-  to  medium-range  Jet  service  at  Na- 
tional. We  hope  that  developmental  efforts 
underway  and  proposed  will  diminish  this 
nuisance  at  all  metropolitan  airports.  FAA 
has  adopted  a  program  to  diminish  the  noise 
problem  at  National  and  established  a  con- 
tinuing program  for  monitoring  the  success 
of  this  effort.  We  have  been  assured  of  a 
continuing  opportunity  to  participate  In 
these  efforts. 

Interior's  land-use  responsibilities  are  of 
major  importance.  They  relate  to  access, 
parking  and  the  facilities  at  the  airport  it- 
self. FAA  recognizes  the  Department's  legit- 
imate Interest  and  concern  over  these  items. 
It  is  understood  by  both  agencies  that  any 
plans  for  modification  of  physical  plant  will 
be  subjected  to  careful  evaluation  by  Interior 
as  well  as  by  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission.  The  community  can  expect 
our  Department  to  exercise  vigorously  and 
forthrightly  its  responsibilities  for  land  use 
In  the  national  capital  area. 


CT.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 

National  Park  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  21,  1968. 
A8227-NCR(CNCP). 
Hon.  Daniel  B.  Brewster, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Brewster:  We  are  pleased  to 
reply  to  your  letter  of  January  12  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service,  concern- 
ing the  effect  of  aircraft  operating  into  and 
from  National  Airport. 
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The  adverse  Influence  of  aircra':  noise  on 
formal  jutdoor  cultural  programs  and  •peclal 
events  hAB  been  a  matter  of  deep  concern  and 
public  Irritation  for  many  years  The  follow- 
ing brief  comments  outline  some  of  the  more 
Important  events  held  m  areas  administered 
by  the  National  Park  Service  that  ;ire  pro- 
foundly affected  by  aircraft  operating  to  and 
from  N'atlonal  Airport. 

The  Watergate,  which  features  concerts  by 
the  four  service  bands,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Recreation  Department  have  a  sea- 
son audience  of  over  300,000  people.  Dis- 
turbances by  aircraft  to  these  concert*  has 
been  most  noticeable  becaujse  of  '.he  close 
proximity  of  the  airport  to  the  Watergate  wid 
traffic  patterns  which  route  low-tlylri^  air- 
craft over  this  area 

In  addition  to  the  Watergate,  activities  on 
the  Washington  Monument  grounds  have 
also  been  Increasingly  plagued  In  recent  years 
by  disturbances  from  aircraft  For  example, 
the  Sylvan  Theater  Shakespearean  pr:jgrams 
■which  attract  each  summer  approximately 
200  000  are  constantly  disrupted  by  overrid- 
ing aircraft  noises  that  completely  drown  out 
the  actors.  Other  activities  on  the  Monu- 
ment grounds  disturbed  by  aircra^'t  noises 
include  the  annual  Cherry  Blossom  Festival, 
which  draws  approximately  50,000  at  the 
Sylvan  Theater  programs,  not  to  mention  the 
some  45.000  persons  who  watch  the  parade 
and  attempt  to  hear  the  bands  above  the 
noise  of  the  aircraft.  Also,  the  annua^  Fourth 
of  July  Independence  Day  celebration,  which 
18  attended  by  200,000  who  try  to  hear  a  pro- 
gram of  speeches  and  music. 

A  brief  listing  of  activities  conducted  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  National  Alrpiort  which 
are  constantly  subjected  to  aircraft  disturb- 
ance are  the  President's  Cup  Regatta;  birth- 
day celebrations  at  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, the  Lincoln  and  the  Jefferson  Memo- 
rtais;  Carillon  concerts  at  the  Netherlands 
Carillon;  White  House  functions  held  out- 
doors; arrival  and  departure  of  foreign  dig- 
nitaries, programs  conducted  by  military 
organizations  such  as  the  Reueat  Parades 
and  the  Torchlight  Tattoo  presented  by  the 
Military  District  of  Washington  at  the  Jef- 
ferson Mfemorlal;  athletic  events;  and  numer- 
ous wreath-laying  programs  conducted  by 
various  groups.  All  of  which,  In  the  above 
listed  examples.  conduct  presentations 
where  speakers,  musicians,  or  announcers, 
as  well  as  the  audience,  constantly  suffer 
Immeasurably  from  disturbing  noises  that 
overpower  and  drown  out  all  amplification. 

Although  Meridian  Hill  Park  and  the 
Carter  Barron  Amphitheater  are  farther  away 
from  the  airport  proper,  approaching  air- 
craft, although  more  greatly  disbursed,  regu- 
larly dlatiirb  musical  programs  in  these  areas 
The  Meridian  Hill  concerts  usually  draw 
about  20.000  people  through  the  season,  and 
the  Carter  Barron  prcwrams.  where  visitors 
have  f>ald  for  admission,  usually  draw  300.000 
or  more  patrons. 

It  Is,  therefore,  obvious  that  any  Increase 
In  the  volume  or  degree  of  aircraft  noises 
could  not  but  help  escalate  the  feellni?  of 
frustration  experienced  by  the  thousands  of 
visitors  who  attend  the  outdoor  programs 
presented  at  the  various  parks 

Recently,  outdoor  concerts  held  on  the 
Mall  have  been  sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  These  concerts  take  place  in 
the  heaviest  and  most  densely  populated  area 
of  the  Mall,  where  emphasis  on  cultural 
activity  is  being  stressed 

Any  decision  regarding  the  ooeratlon  of 
Aircraft  from  National  Airport  should  we 
feel  take  into  consideration  the  resulting 
influence  upon  the  millions  of  visitors  who 
visit  the  Nations  Capital,  many  of  whom  will 
do  so  only  once  In  their  lifetime 
Sincerely  yours. 

MONTT  E    P'rrcH, 

Superintendent . 


Statkmint  of  Waltd  C.  Lottchhdii.  Jr.  at 
MxmNo  ON  Jrr  Opirations  at  Washing- 
ton NATTONAI,  AUIFORT,  Al»RIL  13,  1966 
My  name  Is  Walter  C.  Louchbelm,  Jr.  I  am 
Vice  Chairman  of  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission.  I  am  appearing  today  as  Chsdr- 
man  of  the  Commission's  Special  Committee 
on  the  Washlngftcn  National  Airport.  There 
Is  attached  to  this  statement  a  copy  of  our 
letter  of  March  26,  1966,  to  the  Honorable 
William  P.  McKee,  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  an  out- 
line of  a  proposed  Washington  National  Air- 
port study  on  the  effects  which  Jet  operations 
at  the  airport  may  have  on  planning  for  the 
metropolitan  area.  As  you  will  note  from 
our  letter  to  the  Administrator,  proposed 
plans  and  projects  relating  to  the  airport  are 
required  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Commission 
under  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Act  of  1962.  In  his 
reply  on  behalf  of  the  Administrator  to  our 
letter,  a  copy  of  which  Is  also  attached.  Mr. 
Arven  H.  Saunders,  Director.  Bureau  of  Na- 
tional Capital  Airports,  PAA,  has  indicated 
PAA's  willingness  to  cooperate  In  the  study 
and  Its  recognition  of  Its  obligations  under 
section  S  of  the  Planning  Act. 

The  Commission  Is  responsible  tor  plan- 
ning the  orderly  growth  and  development  of 
the  Nation's  Capital.  It  is  now  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  a  new  comprehensive  plan, 
in  which  will  be  Identified  suitable  locations 
for  residential  areas,  parks  and  other  open 
spaces,  schools  and  playgrounds.  Federal 
Government  facilities,  college  dormitories 
and  classrooms,  hospitals,  centers  of  cultural 
activities,  and  many  other  uses  and  facilities 
which  will  be  vitally  affected  by  the  flight 
patterns  and  the  takeoSs  and  landings  of  Jet 
aircraft  at  the  airport. 

We  do  not  know  at  present  what  Impttct 
the  Intended  limited  jet  operations  will  have 
upon  nearby  residential  areas,  upon  the  Uv- 
abiUty  and  amenities  of  the  Nation's  Capital, 
and  ujxjn  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts  nor  do  we  luiow  what 
additional  access  to  and  parking  and  other 
facilities  at  the  airport  wlU  be  required.  Per- 
haps we  will  have  to  wait  until  jet  flights 
have  been  operating  for  a  few  months  before 
we  get  the  complete  answers.  However,  we 
sincerely  regret  that  we  were  not  given  the 
opportunity  at  least  to  raise  some  of  the 
questions  Included  In  the  proposed  study 
outline  prior  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Agen- 
cy's decision  to  coounence  jet  operations  at 
Washington  National  Airport. 

National  Cafital 
Planning  Commission, 
WasMngton,  D.C.,  March  25, 1966. 
Hon.  WnjLUM  P.  McKxk, 
Administrator,  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Oeneral  McKnc:  On  behalf  of  Mn. 
Rowe  and  the  other  members  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  may  I  express 
our  appreciation  to  you  for  the  presentation 
made  by  Mr.  Saunders  at  the  March  3  meet- 
ing of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  the 
opening  of  Washington  National  Airport  to 
short-haul  air  carrier  Jet  aircraft  as  an- 
nounced by  the  FedertJ  Aviation  Agency  on 
January  11. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Saunders'  presentation 
and  the  subsequent  discussion,  the  Commis- 
sion established  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Washington  National  Airport  and  instructed 
the  Committee  to  study  and  report  to  the 
Commission  on  the  land  use,  ground  trans- 
portation, access,  terminal,  and  parking,  and 
"llvablllty"  (including  noise  and  air  pollu- 
tion) implications  of  the  introduction  of  Jet 
operations  at  the  airport.  The  Committee 
consists  of  Brig,  Oen,  Charles  M.  Duke.  Kngl- 
neer  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
itimbia,  O.  Franklin  Edwards.  Oeorge  B. 
Hartaog.  Director,  National  Park  Service,  Mrs. 


Rowe    (ex   officio)    and   the   undersigned  as 
Chairman. 

At  Its  initial  meeting  yesterday,  the  Com- 
mittee received  an  outline  of  a  proposed 
study  of  the  Washington  National  Airport 
which,  If  undertaken  and  completed,  could 
provide  the  basis  for  recommendations  by 
the  Committee  to  the  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  proposed  plans  and  projects  relating 
to  the  airport  which  are  required  to  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Act 
of  1952.  The  Committee  directed  that  I 
transmit  a  copy  of  the  outline  of  the  projxjsed 
study  to  you  for  comment  and  with  the  re- 
quest that  you  and  members  of  your  staff 
may  desire  to  meet  with  the  Committee  at  the 
earliest  convenient  date  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posed study  and  other  matters  respecting  the 
Introduction  of  Jet  operations  at  the  airport. 

Please  be  assured  of  our  desire  to  cooperate 
with  the  Federal  .\vlatlon  Agency  In  examin- 
ing carefully  the  needs  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal area  for  adequate  and  appropriate  air 
terminal  facilities 

Sincerely  yours. 

W.\LTER  C.  LOUCHHBXM,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Special  Committee  on  ttie 
Washington  National  Airport. 

National     Capital     Planning     Commission 
Outline:  Pboposxd  Washington  Nationai 
Airport  Studt 
I.  Historical  background. 
A.  Incremental  growth  and  development, 

1.  Physical  development 

(a)  Ijand  areas. 

(b)  Buildings. 

(c)  Runways. 

(d)  .'Access   facilities,   parking. 

2.  Usage  of  facilities. 

(a)  Passenger  movements 

(b)  Aircraft  movements 

(c)  Ground  tran.sportatlon 

(d)  Employment 

II.  Alternative   usage  studies. 

A.  Continue  "no-Jet"  operations  at  WNA. 

1.  Usage  of  facilities. 

(a)  At  Washington  National  Airport. 

(I)  Passenger  movements. 

(II)  Aircraft  movements. 

(ill)   Ground    transportation — parking. 
(Iv)   Employment. 

(b)  At  other  airports. 

(I)  Paasenger  movements. 

(II)  Aircraft  movements. 

(III)  Ground  transportation — parking. 
(iv)    Employment, 

2.  Development  requirements 

(a)  At  WNA 
(1)   Land  area 

(li)   Buildings,  runways 

(ill)  Ground  transportation  facilities 

(b)  At  other  airports 
(1)   Land  area 

(ill    Buildings,  rtmways 

(ill)    Ground  transportation  facilities 

3.  Internal  economics 

(a)  Development  cc>sts  at  WNA 

(b)  Profit  and  iocs  at  WN.'X 

(I)  Aircraft  operations 

(II)  Concesalons 

(c)  Development  costs  at  other  aliT>ort8, 

(d)  Profit  and  loss  at  other  airports. 

(I)  Aircraft  operations. 

(II)  Concessions. 

4.  External  socioeconomic  effects. 

(a)  Economic  effect  on  community  land 
use. 

(b)  Ground  transportation  traffic. 

(c)  Aircraft  noise, 
(di    Esthetics. 

(e)  Air  pollution. 

B.  Limited  jet  (2-  or  3-engine)  operation 
at  WNA. 

1.  Usage  of  facilities, 
(a)    At  WNA. 

( I )  Passe  n  ger  movements. 

(II )  Aircraft  movements. 

(III)  Ground  transportation — parking. 
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iv)   Etaployment. 

b)  At  other  airports. 

t)  Passenger  movements. 

11)   Aircraft  movements. 

ill )   Ground  transportation — parking. 

iv)  Employment. 

1.  Development  requirements. 

a)  At  WNA. 

I)  Land  area. 

II)  Buildings,  runways. 

ill)   Ground  transportation  facilities. 

b)  At  other  airports. 

I)  Land  area. 

II)  Buildings,  runways. 

ill)   Ground  transportation  facilities. 
;,  Internal  economics. 

a)  Development  costs  at  WNA. 

b)  Profit  and  loss  at  WNA. 

I)  Aircraft  operations. 

II)  Concessions. 

c)  Development  costs  at  other  airports. 

d)  Profit  and  loea  at  other  airports. 

I)  Aircraft  operations. 

II)  Concessions. 

r.  External  socioeconomic  effects. 

a)  Economic  effect  on  community  land 


use. 

b)  Ground  transportation  traffic. 

c)  Esthetics. 

d)  Aircraft  noise. 

e)  Air  pollution. 

!.  Unlimited  jet  operation  at  WNA. 
,  Usage  of  facilities. 

a)  At  WNA. 

I)  Passenger  movements. 

II)  Aircraft  movements, 
ill)  Ground  transportation — parking. 
iv)   Employment. 

b)  At  other  airports. 

I)  Passenger  movements. 

II)  Aircraft  movements, 
ill)  Ground  transportation — parking. 
iv)   Employment, 
I.  Development  requirements. 

a)  At  WNA. 

I)  Land  area. 

II)  Buildings,  runways, 
ill)  Ground  transportation  facilities. 

b)  At  other  airports. 

I)  Land  area. 

II)  Buildings,  runways. 

III)  Ground  transportation  facilities. 
.  Internal  economics. 

a)  Development  costs  at  WNA. 

b)  Profit  and  loea  at  WNA. 
i)  Aircraft  operations. 
11 V  Concessions. 

c)  Development  costs  at  other  airports. 

d)  Profit  and  loss  at  other  airports. 

I)  Aircraft  c^Jeratlons. 

II)  Concessions. 
L  External  socioeconomic  effects. 

a)  Economic   effect   on   commttnlty  land 
use. 

b)  Ground  transportation  traffic. 

c)  Aircraft  noise. 

d)  Esthetics. 

e)  Air  pollution. 

D.  Abandonment    of    WNA    for    aircraft 
operations. 

Reuse    as    employment    or    industrial/ 
commercial  land  use. 

(a)  Development  requirements. 
(i)   Buildings. 

(U)   Utilities. 

(Hi)   Access  facilities. 

(b)  Usage  of  facilities. 

(i)  Number  of  employees. 

(II)  Access  traffic  of  employees, 

(III)  Materials-supplies  access. 

(c)  External  socioeconomic  effects. 

(I)  Community  tax  base. 

(II)  Access  traffic. 

(III)  Esthetics. 

(Iv)   Air  pollution — noise. 

2.  Reuse  for  housing. 

(a)  Development  requirements. 

(1)  Buildings. 

(U)   UtUlties. 


(ill)    Access  facilities. 

(Iv)    Schools. 

(V)   Commercial. 

(vl)    Recreation — open  space. 

(b)  Usage  of  facilities. 

(I)  Population. 

(II)  Access  traffic. 

(c)  External  socioeconomic  effects. 

(I)  Commtmlty  tax  base. 

(II)  Access  trttfflc. 
(HI)    Esthetics. 

3.  Reuse  as  recreation  open  space. 

(a)  Development  requirements. 

(I)  Land  clearance. 

(II)  Buildings. 

(lU)    Access  facilities. 

(b)  Usage  of  facilities. 

(I)   Access  traffic  for  recreation. 

(c)  External  socioeconomic  effects. 

(I)  Community  tax  base. 

(II)  Access  traffic, 
(ill)    Esthetics, 

4.  Effect  on  other  airports. 

(a)  Usage  of  facilities. 

(I)  Passenger  movements. 

(II)  Aircraft  movements. 

(ill)   Ground  transportation — parking. 
(Iv)    Employment, 

(b)  Development  requirements. 

(I)  Land  area. 

(II)  Buildings,  runways. 

( ill )   Ground  transporV  tlon  facilities. 

(c)  Internal  economics. 

(I)  Development  costs. 

(II)  Profit  and  loss  from  oi>eratlons. 

(d)  External  socioeconomic  effects. 

(I)  Economic   effect  on   community   land 
use. 

(II)  Ground  transportation  traffic. 
(Ui)    Aircraft  noise. 

(It)    Esthetics. 
(V)   Air  pollution. 


Aviation  Aoxnct, 

WashiJigtun,  DC. 
Mr.  Walter  C.  Louchheim,  Jr,, 
Chairman,  Special  Committee  on  the  Wash- 
ington National  Airport,  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Commission.   Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lottchhkim:  Administrator  Wil- 
liam F.  McKee  has  asked  me  to  respond  to 
your  letter  of  March  26  regarding  the  outline 
of  a  proposed  study  for  Washington  National 
Airport. 

First,  I  would  like  to  thank  Mrs.  Rowe  and 
the  other  members  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  for  the  opportunity 
afforded  me  on  March  3  to  discuss  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency's  plans  for  the  Intro- 
duction of  small  jet  service  at  Washington 
National  Airport  on  April  24, 

The  establishment  of  a  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Washington  National  .Mrport  under 
your  chairmanship  with  such  a  dlstinjruished 
cross-section  of  public  officials  and  private 
citizens  will  be  most  helpful  as  we  progress 
through  our  propn^eed  modernization  of 
Washlng^n  National  Airport. 

As  you  know,  the  FAA  will  in  the  near 
future,  award  a  contract  to  an  architect  and 
engineering  firm  for  several  designs  for  a 
sensible  and  reasonable  modernization  of  the 
airport.  There  are  no  plans  for  any  major 
reallnement  of  the  landing  area  itself,  which 
Is  considered  adequate  for  Jet  operations  as 
It  now  stands.  Emphasis  will  be  on  provid- 
ing more  adequate  and  functional  terminal 
and  parking  facilities,  now  Inadequate  even 
for  the  7  million  passengers  that  used  the 
airport  In  1966.  It  should  be  noted,  bow- 
ever,  that  any  modernization  to  Washington 
National  will  have  to  have  the  approval  of  the 
Congress  through  an  appropriation. 

My  staff  now  is  studying  the  outline  you 
forwarded  with  your  letter.  Information  on 
many  of  the  items  In  the  outline  would  of 
course,  depend  on  what  the  architect  and 
engineering  firm  produces  In  the  way  of  pro- 
[>c)eed  design.     This  information  would   not 


be    available    for    approximately    6    months 
After  the  award  of  the  contract. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  members  of  my 
staff  and  I  will  be  most  happy  to  meet  with 
your  Committee  within  the  next  10  days  to 
discuss  any  of  the  items  on  which  informa- 
tion is  available. 

Please  be  assured  of  otir  complete  coop- 
eration In  this  matter  and  in  keeping  your 
Committee  and  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  Informed  of  each  step  to- 
ward making  Washington  National  Airport  a 
modem  jet  facility  for  the  Nation's  Capital. 
As  I  Indicated  at  the  March  3  meeting,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  has  every  intention 
of  living  up  to  the  extent  and  spirit  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Act 
of  1962. 

Tour  Interest  and  that  of  your  Committee 
and  the  Commission  Is  most  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

ARVXM  H.  SAtTNOSRS. 

Director,  Bureau  of  National  Capital 
Airports. 

Statement  or  Achilles  M.  Tuchtan,  Chair- 
man,  Board   or  Directors,   Metropolitan 
Washington  CotrNcn.  or  Governments,  at 
A  Hearing  on  the  FAA  Decision  To  Allow 
Jrr     Service     at     Washington     National 
Airport,  April  13.  1966.  Washington,  D.C. 
Senator   Brewster,   I   am  honored   to  have 
the    opportunity    today    to   share    with    you 
some  of  the  thoughts  that  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Council  of  Governments  has  had 
about  the  FAA  decision  to  allow  jet  service 
at  Washington  National  Airport. 

Our  board  of  directors  has  discussed  the 
FAA  decision  at  its  February  and  March 
meetings,  but  we  have  no  special  knowledge 
of  why  FAA  made  its  decision  before  consult- 
ing responsible  local  governing  bodies  of  the 
local  governments  and  planning  agencies  in 
the  metropolitan  area.  We  feel,  as  you  do, 
that  such  consultations  should  have  pre- 
ceded any  PAA  decisions  of  this  magnitude 
which  would  affect  the  airports  in  the  Wash- 
ington-Baltimore area.  We  have  informed 
FAA  of  the  desire  of  the  Council  of  Govern- 
ments, as  the  representative  of  the  local  gov- 
ernments of  the  region,  to  be  consulted  be- 
fore any  decisions  of  this  magnitude  are 
made  In  the  future.  In  an  appearance  before 
the  board  at  its  March  meeting,  Arven  H. 
Saunders,  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Na- 
tional Capital  Alrp>orts,  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  with  us. 

In  order  to  be  effective,  the  cooperation 
between  PAA  and  the  Council  of  Govern- 
ments should  be  based  on  comprehensive, 
long-range  planning,  rather  than  isolated  re- 
actions to  individual  decisions.  The  Council 
of  Govemmelits  has  recently  become  deeply 
involved  In  comprehensive  transportation 
planning  for  the  Washington  area,  and  its 
consultant  has  recommended  that  alrp>ort 
planning  should  be  an  integral  part  of  such 
planning.  Thvis.  we  anticipate  undertaking 
a  major  project  of  airport  planning,  coordi- 
nated with  other  transportation  and  land  use 
planning  projects  in  the  metropolitan  area. 
Metropjolitan  planning  and  airport  planning 
in  the  Washington  area  will,  of  course,  be  co- 
ordinated with  similar  planning  in  the  Bal- 
timore area,  FAA  has  been  requested  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  long-range  planning. 

Airplane  noise  around  Washington  National 
AlrpKwt  Is  a  problem  even  now,  with  propel- 
ler planes.  It  will  be  an  increasing  problem 
If  Jet  planes  and  increasing  traffic  are  al- 
lowed at  National.  PAA  assures  us  that  they 
have  established  regulations  to  promote  the 
best  known  noise  abatement  practices  on  the 
part  of  the  airlines  and  their  pilots,  but  up 
until  now  no  effective  method  of  monitoring 
adherence  to  these  regulations  has  been  de- 
vised. At  Its  meeting  on  March  10,  the  board 
of  directors  unanimously  adopted  a  motion 
requesting  FAA  to  Install  noise  monitoring 
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equipment  and  trlanguUted  cameras  at  ap- 
prjp.-l.it*  places  near  the  flight  paths  at 
Natlohdi  Airport  In  order  to  have  conUnuing 
surveillance  of  aircraft  using  the  facility. 
This  would  help  to  assure  that  all  aircraft 
adhere  to  the  FAA  regulated  Cight  patterna 
and  noise  abatement  procedures,  and  It 
would  establish  a  factual  basis  for  remedial 
action  m  cases  of  violations.  The  Council 
of  Governments  and  the  Immediately  affected 
local  governments  wiil  cooperate  with  PAA  In 
estaollshing  such  a  monitoring  fvstem. 

For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  present  a 
copy  of  the  letter  which  Mr.  Walter  Schetber. 
executive  director  of  the  Council  of  Govern- 
ments, sent  to  Mr.  Saunders  to  officially  In- 
.'orm  FAA  of  the  positions  I  have  outlined 
for  you  today 

Again,  let  me  thank  you  for  the  opportu- 
nity of  appe.irlng  today  to  share  the  Council's 
thoughts  with  you, 

METaoPOLrXAN     Washinuto.v. 

CouNTlL  or  Govern  MENTS, 
Washington.  DC     March   22    1966 

Mr.    ARVEN    H     SAlTNDCilS 

DiTtctOT.  Bureaxi  of  National  Capital 
Airports.  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
V,'asnin(,ion,  D  C . 

Dear  Ma  Saunders  Your  appearance  be- 
fore the  board  of  directors  whs  most  helpful. 
I  am  sure  that  it  ae.'-ved  to  clear  up  a  number 
of  questions  the  b«oard  of  directors  had  It 
Is  our  hope  that  this  will  be  only  the  first 
of  a  continuing  series  of  such   appearances. 

As  Chairman  Tuchtan  stated,  the  board 
has  been  concerned  that  major  declslon.s  re- 
garding airports  In  the  Washington-Balti- 
more area  are  made  without  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  the  local  governments  In  the 
affected  area  Such  decisions  have  major 
impact  on  related  subjects  such  as  ground 
transportation.  land  use,  noise  levels,  and 
consumer  convenience,  all  of  which  the  citi- 
zens of  the  area  expect  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives to  control. 

It  is  requested,  therefore,  that  before  fu- 
ture actlon.s  are  taken  by  FAA.  you  bring  to 
the  board  8  attention  any  and  all  proposal* 
which  may  liave  a  major  impact  on  tlie  sur- 
rounding community  The  study  of  facili- 
ties expansion  at  National,  which  Is  now 
bein<  undertaken,  would  certainly  be  one 
proposal  (if  prime  interest  to  tlie  Council  of 
Ot>vprnni?nt<i, 

Another  prime  interest  of  the  Council  of 
Governments  Is,  of  course,  the  noise  problem. 
Tlie  motion  on  this  subject  which  the  board 
adopted  unanimously  reads  as  follows:  "Mr 
Plsher  moved  that  the  Council  of  Govern- 
ments request  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
to  install  ncise  monitoring  equipment  and 
triangulated  cameras  at  appropriate  places 
near  the  Sight  patlis  used  at  National  Air- 
port in  order  to  have  continuing  surveil- 
lance of  aircraft  using  the  facility  to  assure 
that  they  follow  FAA  regulated  flight  pat- 
terns and  noise  abatement  procedures  "  Mr. 
Fisher  also  suggested  that  the  Council  of 
Governments  and  the  Immediately  affected 
local  governmenu  cooperate  in  establishing 
such  a  monitoring  system.  In  making  his 
motion,  Mr  Fisher  observed  that  much  of 
the  controversy  now  raging  about  airplane 
noise  cannot  be  documented,  and.  therefore. 
cannot  be  settled  rationally 

The  Council  of  Governments  has  recently 
formed  a  close  relationship  with  the  National 
Capital  Region  Transportation  Planning 
Board,  and  will  be  deeply  Involved  in  com- 
prehensive transportation  planning  It  has 
been  recommended  by  COGs  consultant  that 
airport  planning  should  be  Included  as  an 
Integral  oart  of  comprehensive  traniporta- 
tlon  planning  Since  the  advantages  of 
doing  so  are  obvious.  It  U  highly  likely  that 
It  will  be  done  I  am  sure  that  you  and  Mr. 
Henzroth  will  both  want  to  be  Involved  in 
such  planning  We  are  certainly  anxious 
that  you  participate. 


Again,  let  me  thanlc  you  for  your  appear- 
ance before  the  board  and  your  wlUlngness 
to  coojjeraie  with  ua. 
Sincerely, 

Waltkb  a.  Schecbeb. 

Executive  Director. 


Cttt  of  AiXXAmttiA,  Va., 

March  30, 1966. 
Hon.  Daktkl  B.  Bbhwstxr, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Brewster:  The  city  of  Alex- 
andria Is  In  receipt  of  both  the  written  docu- 
ments and  the  verbal  statements  Issued  by 
the  PAA  regarding  that  Agency's  Intentions 
to  Insure  a  minimum  of  hazard  and  nuisance 
to  residents  and  property  in  the  proximity  of 
National  Airport  as  a  result  of  permitting 
commercial  Jet  aircraft  to  use  the  airport 
facilities.  If  the  assurances  of  the  PAA  can 
be  maintained,  it  Is  my  opinion  that  the  met- 
ropolitan area  will  be  well  served  by  this 
Improved  service. 

Despite  the  assurances  of  PAA,  however,  the 
city  would  have  preferred  to  have  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  ask  questions  and  to  be 
heard  before  the  decision  was  made  by  PAA. 
We  would  have  preferred  to  have  heard  the 
comments  and  suggestions  of  our  own  citi- 
zens prior  to  making  representation  to  the 
PAA.  The  failure  of  FAA  to  provide  a  pub- 
lic hearing  prior  to  its  decision  was.  In  our 
opinion,  unwise  and  causes  ub  concern  over 
the  responsibility  of  PAA  to  the  voice  of  the 
public  on  such  matters. 

In  addition  to  the  assurances  given  by 
PAA,  which  are  Impressive,  we  would  like  to 
know  that  this  decision  will  be  reviewed  after 
a  reasonable  length  of  time  so  that  If  111 
effects  not  anticipated  at  this  time  do  In- 
deed result  from  the  admission  of  jet  traffic, 
then  the  public  may  have  an  oppc«-ttmlty  to 
effectively  insist  on  a  change  or  modification 
of  the  decision. 
Sincerely, 

PHAKK  B.  Mavn, 

Mayor. 

ARLmOTOM  COTJNTT,  Va., 

OmcE  or  THE  County  Boars, 
Arlington,  Va.,  March  30,  1966. 
Hon.  Daniel  B.  Brewrter, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Brewster:  This  is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  Invitation  to  state  views  and 
suggestions  of  the  Arlington  County  Board 
concerning  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency's  de- 
cision to  allow  Jet  servloe  at  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport. 

We,  as  the  most  affected  Jurisdiction,  are 
vitally  concerned  about  the  element  of  noise. 
We  are  very  much  in  favor  of  the  proposal 
made  before  the  Council  of  Governments 
that  a  system  of  monitoring  be  set  up  in 
order  that  data  may  be  collected  with  respect 
to  the  noise  of  these  planes  at  specific  loca- 
tions. 

Thank  you  for  Inviting  our  comments. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Leo  Urbanske,  Jr., 
Chairman.  County  Board  of  Arlington 
County.  Va. 

Statement  or  Gboroe  Oberlandbb,  Director, 
National  Capttal  Regional  Plannino 
CotTNciL,  at  Comterence  on  Jet  Service  at 

WA.SHINGTON  NATIONAL  ATRPORT.  NEW  SEN- 
ATE OmcE  Building,  Washington,  D.C, 
April  13.  1966 

Senator  Brewster  and  Representative  Prie- 
DEL,  the  National  Capital  Regional  Planning 
Council  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  be 
heard  on  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency's  de- 
cision to  allow  Jet  service  at  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport  starting  AprU  34,  IWe. 


We  consider  that  this  decision  has  consid- 
erable regional  planning  implications  both 
from  a  transportation  and  land  use  point  of 
view.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Act  of  1952,  the  National 
Capital  Regional  Planning  Council  has  the 
responsibility  to  review  and  refer  for  local 
comment  all  major  changes  In  character  or 
intensity  of  Federal  facilities  located  In  the 
National  Capital  Region  outside  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  In  this  role  the  Council 
normally  receives  referrals  from  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  of  master  plans 
and  major  construction  or  Improvement  pro- 
grams. However,  upon  receiving  Senator 
Brewster's  letter  of  January  14,  1966.  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  recent  announcement 
by  PAA  of  the  introduction  of  Jet  service  at 
Washington  National  Airport,  the  Council 
agreed  to  explore,  as  thoroughly  as  possible 
without  having  the  usual  documentary  sub- 
mission material,  the  regional  planning  Im- 
plications of  that  announcement. 

The  Council  staff  was  Instructed  to  work 
with  staff  from  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Council  of  Governments  In  ef- 
forts to  consider  possible  alternatives  to  the 
selected  choice  of  accommodating  Jets  and 
analyzing  the  effects  of  each.  Lacking  the 
submission  of  material  showing  specific  con- 
templated physical  improvements,  we  ob- 
tained the  Operations  Research  Incorporated 
report  entitled  "Economic  Feasibility  of  Al- 
ternative Programs  for  Washington  National 
Airport"  and  studied  the  situation  in  order 
to  draw  conclusions.  Although  the  to-ms  of 
the  contract  for  the  consultants  study  may 
well  have  specified  the  alternatives  to  be  ex- 
plored. It  appears  significant  that  somewhere 
along  the  way  it  was  decided  not  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  abandoning  operations  at 
Washington  National  Airport.  The  omission 
of  this  alternative  makes  it  impossible  to 
properly  weigh  all  the  solutions  one  against 
the  other  and  come  up  with  a  definitive  rec- 
ommendation or  conclusion. 

The  decision  of  the  future  role  of  National 
Airport  in  the  Washington  area  should  be 
in  the  general  public  Interest.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  general  public  interest  is  not 
clear  cut  in  this  Instance.  There  is  under- 
standable concern  over  the  problems  of  noise 
and  air  safety  which  would  accompany  the 
introduction  of  Jet  service  at  National  Air- 
port. On  the  other  hand.  If  the  technologi- 
cal changeover  from  prop  planes  to  Jets  Is 
accomplished  In  the  next  2  years  or  less, 
as  claimed  by  FAA  and  substantiated  In  the 
ORI  report.  National  Airport  Is  going  to  have 
to  adapt  Itself  to  the  accommodation  of  Jet 
traffic  or  become  obsolete.  The  replacement 
of  Washington  National  by  flights  to  Dulles 
and  Friendship  Airports  will  not,  at  the 
present  time,  and  based  on  present  means 
of  ground  connections  to  the  center  city, 
satisfactorily  service  the  alrtrafflc  needs  of 
Washington,  particularly  since  such  a  large 
share  of  the  air  travel  to  and  from  Wash- 
ington is  via  shuttle  service  to  New  York, 
Boston,  and  other  relatively  short  distanced 
points. 

The  National  Capital  Regional  Planning 
Council,  in  a  statement  adopted  at  Its 
March  31  meetlnc  (submitted  herewith),  ex- 
pressed concern  for  the  Uvabllity  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region. 

I  have  brought  along  a  land  use  map  of 
the  area  surrounding  National  Airport  and 
an  overlay  Indicating  the  zone  of  noise  level 
at  a  decibel  rating  of  115.  A  noise  level  sup- 
ixjsedly   tolerable. 

The  inner  black  line  is  the  limit  of  zone 
2  at  the  present  time,  1966,  with  prop 
planes.  The  outer  black  line'  is  the  outer 
limit  of  zone  2  by  1D80. 

Now,  between  these  two  lines,  according 
to  ORI,  there  will  be  a  diminishing  amount 
of  noise  up  until  about  1970  when  again  It 
will  approximate  the  existing  noise  level  and 
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then  will  increase  to  the  outer  back  line  by 

1980. 

I  am  showing  you  this  to  Indicate  that 
there  Is  a  larger  area  which  will  be  affected 
by  noise  In  1980.  There  is  no  denial  of  this 
fact. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  particular  presen- 
tation does  show  the  best  conditions.  It 
shows  conditions  which  are  using  the  best 
available  noise  abatement  techniques  which 
PAA  Is  aware  of  now  and  by  1980  possibly 
they  will  be  able  to  Improve  on  this. 

In  addition  to  the  noise  factor,  the  in- 
crease In  passengers  being  handled  at  Na- 
tional Airport  according  to  ORI  estimates 
will  necessarily  generate  needs  for  more  ef- 
ficient road  access  to  the  airport,  more  park- 
ing facilities,  more  terminal  ffvciUtles  and 
more  aviation  maintenance  facilities.  The 
effects  of  a  large  anticipated  Increase  in  ac- 
tivity at  National  Airport,  resulting  from  the 
decision  to  allow  Jets  there.  Is  going  to  be 
carefully  scrutinized  when  expansion  plans 
are  submitted  for  review  by  NCPC  and  the 
Regional  Planning  Council.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  staff  of  the  Council  will  continue 
working  with  staff  of  NCPC  and  COG  to 
better  anticipate  the  effects  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Jet  service  at  National  Airport 
and  to  better  prepare  for  answers  or  solu- 
tions to  the  inevitable  expansion  and  con- 
struction programs  resulting  therefrom. 

Statement  bt  Charles  B.  Allen,  Chairman. 
State  Aviation  Commission  or  Maryland, 
RE  THE  Matter  or  Jet  Operations  at 
Washington   National   Airport 

My  name  Is  Charles  B.  Allen  and  I  am 
chairman  of  the  State  Aviation  Commission 
Of  Maryland.  In  regard  to  the  matter  of 
permitting  Jet  operations  at  the  Washington 
National  Airport,  I  wish  to  state  that  the 
Maryland  State  Aviation  Commission  is  ab- 
solutely opposed  to  this  procedure  on  the 
basis  that  it  is  not  needed  and  will  create 
a  situation  which  will  Jeopardize  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  Maryland.  The 
following  Information  will  outline  the  basis 
for  this  position. 

AS  to  need 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  completed 
the  Initial  phSLse  of  the  development  of 
Dulles  International  Airport  3  years  ago  at  a 
cost  greatly  In  excess  of  $100  million  on  the 
sole  premise  that  It  was  needed  to  accommo- 
date Jet  aircraft  which  could  not  be  accom- 
modated at  Washington  National  Airport. 
The  engineering  report  which  recommended 
the  site  for  Dulles  was  prepared  In  1957  at 
which  time  Washington  National  was  over- 
loaded to  a  point  of  exceeding  the  planning 
criteria  prepared  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  Itself. 

Certainly,  during  the  period  of  9  years 
since  1957.  the  conditions  at  Washington 
National  have  not  improved;  to  the  contrary, 
they  have  become  more  critical.  Yet,  there 
has  been  no  apparent  effort  to  utilize  Dulles 
to  relieve  this  condition.  Nor  has  there 
been  any  concerted  effort  to  utilize  Friend- 
ship International  Airport  in  Maryland 
which  is  capable  of  adequately  serving  a 
large  segment  of  Washington  traffic. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  three  air- 
ports capable  of  adequately  and  safely  ful- 
filling the  air  traffic  demand  for  the  Wash- 
ington-Baltimore region.  Two  of  these — 
Friendship  International  and  Dulles  Inter- 
national— are  constructed  to  meet  Jet  air- 
craft requirements;  whereas,  Washington 
National  is  not.  Neither  Dulles  nor  Friend- 
ship are  operating  at  anywhere  near  capacity 
and.  particularly,  Friendship  is  suffering 
from  inadequate  service  and  schedules. 

Prom  an  air  traffic  service  point  of  view, 
there  can  be  no  need  for  putting  Jet  service 
into  Washington  National  wtlhout  utilizing 
the  existing  two  Jet-designed  airports. 


AS   TO   SATETT 

At  the  time  the  site  was  selected  for  Dulles, 
a  major  consideration  was  the  airspace  re- 
quirements for  Jet  aircraft.  The  model  which 
was  used  in  this  determination  was  the  alr- 
sp>ace  requirement  for  Jet  aircraft  at  Dulles, 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  and  Friendship. 
Nonjet  airspace  was  established  for  Wash- 
ington National.  To  our  knowledge,  there 
has  been  no  development  which  has  altered 
this  basic  consideration.  If  Jets  are  per- 
mitted to  utilize  Washington  National,  cer- 
tainly an  unsafe  airspace  condition  will  be 
created,  endangering  the  lives  of  the  air 
traveler. 

The  intermingling  of  aircraft  by  types  has 
long  been  a  serious  concern  for  the  aviation 
industry.  The  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  It- 
self, has  devoted  much  time  and  money  to 
this  problem.  Yet,  here  this  Agency  is  ask- 
ing that  Jet  operations  be  permitted  at  an 
airport  which  is  not  designed  to  their  own 
Jet  criteria  and  to  create  an  unsafe  condition 
by  Intermingling  Jets  with  slower  piston  air- 
craft on  an  airport  which  they,  themselves, 
considered  over  safe  cajjacity  as  far  back  as 
1957.  It  is  most  difficult  to  reconcile  this 
or  to  think  that  anything  but  an  unsafe  con- 
dition fo  the  highest  degree  will  exist. 

AS    TO   WELFARE 

A  recent  study  prepared  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  does  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  the  problem  of  increased 
noise  level  which  will  be  caused  if  Jets  are 
permitted  to  utilize  Washington  National. 
Aircraft  noise  is  a  definite  factor  concerning 
the  welfare  of  the  population  located  near 
an  airport.  Certainly,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  is  more  aware  of  this  problem  than 
any  other  single  agency.  Case  after  case  con- 
cerning aircraft  noise  have  been  taken  to 
court  and  courts  are  ruling  that  the  prop- 
erty owner  is  entitled  to  damages.  The  citi- 
zens of  Maryland  located  within  the  traffic 
patterns  of  Washington  National  will  be  af- 
fected and  will  require  relief  from  this  ele- 
ment or  byproduct  of  the  proposal.  F>rop- 
erty  Investments  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the 
Potomac  River  are  in  the  multlmllllons  of 
dollars  and  will  be  in  Jeopardy.  To  even 
think  of  Jeopardizing  these  citizens  with  an 
unneeded,  uncalled-for  action,  must  be  con- 
sidered a  breach  of  public  reeponslbility. 

OTHER 

The  continuation  of  the  convenience  of 
location  of  Washington  National  by  permit- 
ting Jet  operations  at  the  expense  of  con- 
tinued inadequate  service  to  Friendship  and 
the  logical  use  of  Dulles,  is  an  exploitation 
of  the  citizens  and  air  traveler  from  Mary- 
land and  must  not  be  permitted. 

It  is  plain  to  see  that,  if  this  condition  Is 
allowed  to  continue,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  will,  and  mvist,  invest  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  improvements  to  the  physical  facili- 
ties at  Washington  National — all  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayer  and,  further,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  citizens  of  Maryland. 

Conditions  at  Washington  National  are  In- 
adequate in  every  regard.  This  includes 
access  roads,  parking  facilities,  terminal  fa- 
cilities, airfield  facilities,  and  all  other  appur- 
tenances. The  advent  of  Jet  operations  at 
this  airport  will  dictate  its  continued  use  at 
an  unsafe  level  and  will  require  a  major 
modernization  program  at  great  expense. 
This  should  not — and  must  not — be  per- 
mitted. 


Senator  Brewster,  Congressman  Long, 
Congressman  Machen,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
my  name  Is  Harry  P.  Clark.  I  have  been  a 
pilot  since  1938  and  have  been  employed  as 
a  pilot  for  a  major  airline  since  December 
1944.  I  am  presently  flying  the  Boeing  727 
and  have  approximately  1,000  hours  In  this 
type  of  equipment.    I  appear  before  you  to- 


day as  a  representative  of  the  Airline  Pilots 
Asaoclatlon.  Since  1962,  by  delegation  from 
my  fellow  pilots,  I  have  been  charged  with 
heading  ALPA's  aircraft  noise  study  pro- 
grams. I  have  been  intimately  associated 
with  the  aircraft  noise  problems  at  Los  An- 
geles, Chicago  and  New  York,  as  well  as 
Washington.  I  will  attempt  to  provide  you 
with  information  which  will  enable  you  to 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  our  noise 
abatement  policy  and  related  safety  factors. 

After  the  introduction  of  Jet  aircraft  into 
scheduled  airline  service  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Airline  Pilots  Association  con- 
cluded that  certain  noise  abatement  proce- 
dures in  use  did  not  permit  the  pilot  to  pro- 
vide the  public  with  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  safety  and  accordingly,  unani- 
mously adopted  a  noise  abatement  policy. 
You  may  be  aware  of  our  noise  abatement 
program;  however,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
oppKjrtunity  to  quote  our  policy  at  this  time: 

"The  association  maintains  the  position 
that  aircraft  noise  should  be  reduced  by  engi- 
neering and  design  and  not  by  marginally 
safe  flying  techniques.  ALP  A  shall  refuse 
to  endorse  or  accept  noise  abatement  proce- 
dures which  require: 

1.  Clearances  or  communication  designed 
to  change  headings  at  low  altitudes  for  nolsa 
abatement  purposes. 

2.  Turns  below  600  feet  for  noise  abate- 
ment purposes. 

3.  Reduction  of  power,  earlier  or  to  a  great- 
er extent  than  is  done  on  a  normal  takeoff. 

4.  Climbs  at  airspeeds  less  than  maneuver- 
ing speeds  for  the  existing  flap  configuration. 

5.  Procedures  when  weather  is  below  1,000 
feet — 3  miles. 

6.  Preferential  runway  for  noise  abatement 
purpKDses  when : 

(a)  Runways  are  wet. 

(b)  A  wind  of  greater  than  10  knots  veloc- 
ity or  a  wind  angle  which  exceeds  80* 
from  the  runway  heading  exits. 

(c)  A  tailwind  greater  than  5  knots  for 
takeoff  or  landing. 

7.  Requirement  that  approaches  be  con- 
ducted above  glide  slope  for  noise  abatement 
purposes. 

8.  Communication  other  than  those  re- 
quired for  standard  traffic  separation  during 
takeoff  and  approach.    ( Board  1962 ) 

The  Air  Line  Pilots  Association  opposes 
any  deviation  from  this  policy.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  the  takeoff  procedures  as 
prescribed  for  the  use  of  Jet  aircraft  at  Na- 
tional Airport  call  for  normal  takeoff  and 
climb  to  1,600  feet.  Prom  1.500  to  3,000 
feet  the  pilot  Is  to  reduce  thrust  on  his  en- 
gines. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  reduction  of  thrust 
during  this  critical  portion  of  the  takeoff 
since  this  directly  reduces  the  level  of  safety 
available.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  reduced 
tftrust  will  create  a  safety  hazard  In  every  In- 
stance, but  we  can  conceive  of  situations 
under  which  a  has^irdous  condition  Is  creat- 
ed. From  a  noise  abatement  point  of  view 
and  having  given  this  subject  much  consid- 
eration, it  is  my  considered  opinion  that 
fewer  people  would  be  adversely  affected  if 
the  pilot  were  to  climb  to  3.000  feet  using 
best  climb  performance  while  maintaining 
maneuvering  capability. 

The  Air  Une  Pilots  Association  has  main- 
tained for  several  years  that  marginally  safe 
operating  procedures  or  regulations  are  not 
the  solution  to  this  problem.  It  is  our  con- 
sidered opinion  that  the  best  long-range  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  is: 

1.  Engineering  and  design  of: 

(a)  Engines. 

(b)  Aircraft. 

2  Proper  land  use  In  close  proximity  to  the 
airport. 

3.  Proper  design  of  buildings  located  In 
close  proximity  to  the  airport.  Including 
sound  treatment. 
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We  have  cooperatAd  In  the  past  and  we  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future — in  the 
development  of  programs  and  procedures 
which  will  abate  aircraft  noise  to  the  lowest 
practical  level — so  long  as  they  are  com- 
paUble  with  our  responsibility  for  the  saXety 
of  the  fllgbt. 

Statement  or  Geobcb  W.  Bbaot  at  thi  In- 
roRMAL  Hkabing  Ar«ancbd  by  Senator 
Brewster  on  Jrr  Noise 

I  ajn  George  W  Brady,  a  resident  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  living  at  3023  44th 
Street  trw  I  am  Interested  in  the  noise 
problem  that  the  Introduction  of  scheduled 
air  transport  service  with  small  and  medium 
Jet  aircraft  at  Washington  National  Airport 
may  cause  for  two  reasons  First.  I  am 
chairman  of  the  city  planning  and  zoning 
committee  of  the  Federation  of  Citizens  As- 
sociations of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
have,  therefore,  considered  the  question  of 
the  potential  hazard  and  nuisance  from  a 
cltjrwlde  standfxjlnt;  and  second  my  home 
Is  not  far.  approximately  one  and  one-tenth 
miles  from  the  center  of  the  flight  corridor 
upstream  along  the  Potomac  River. 

In  endeavoring  to  obtain  sufficient  Infor- 
mation to  permit  a  reasonable  Judgment  on 
this  problem.  I  have  met  with  the  FAA.  ATA, 
and  several  airline  and  aircraft  manufac- 
turers' representatives.  Also,  a  member  of 
the  organization  with  which  I  am  connected 
has  made  an  analysis  of  the  problem  using 
results  of  a  Bolt-Beranek  study  of  aircraft 
nolae  made  for  the  PAA  and  the  Air  Force 
(Which  was  supplied  to  us  by  the  FAA). 
Also.  I  have  observed  a  number  of  Jet  take- 
offs  from  Washington  National  Airport,  and 
also  landings  of  Jet  aircraft  Including  the 
Boeing  727  at  Dulles 

My  conclusions  from  the  available  data 
and  from  discussions  are  as  follows 

1.  Noise  during  takeoff  of  small  or  me- 
dium jet  turbofan  aircraft,  such  as  the  Boe- 
ing 737  or  Douglas  DC-9  when  loaded  for 
the  ranges  of  650  to  1,000  miles,  will  be  a 
few  PN  db's  higher  than  the  average  piston 
englned  aircraft  during  takeoff  and  early 
cUmbout  from  the  airport  The  BAG  m 
and  Caravelle  will  be  about  6  PN  db's  nolser 
than  the  other  Jets 

2  Turboprop  aircraft,  such  as  Electra 
and  Viscount  are  about  5  PN  dbs  quieter 
than  the  pistons  and  7  to  10  PN  db's  quieter 
than  727  or  DC-9'8  during  takeoff 

3  Noise  level  during  landing  approach  Is 
8  to  10  PN  db  higher  for  the  Jet  aircraft  than 
for  propeller  aircraft  for  locations  along  the 
flight  path  Absolute  values  are  also  high. 
For  example,  at  the  location  at  Foxhall  and 
MacArthur  for  landings  on  runway  180  at 
WNA  the  Bolt-Beranek  data  shows  97  PN  db 
for  727-DC-9'8  compared  to  only  89  for  pro- 
peller aircraft 

4  The  effect  of  the  noise  abatement  pro- 
cedures recently  de«crlb«d  by  the  Director  of 
National  Capital  Airports  may  assist  In  re- 
ducing takeoff  noise  in  some  areas  but  will 
not  affect  landing  approach  noise 

5.  The  frequency  of  takeoff  or  landings  is 
also  a  major  factor  in  the  noise  problem. 
For  example,  a  recent  article  in  Science  mag- 
azine states  that  100  dally  repetitions  of  an 
aircraft  noise  at  about  95  PN  db's  during 
daylight  hours  would  be  rated  unacceptable 
by  about  50  percent  of  the  people  In  a  resi- 
dential community.  This  article  also  states 
that  during  evening  hours  aircraft  noise 
must  be  about  10  PN  db's  less  than  during 
the  day  and  30  PN  db's  lees  during  the  hours 
of  1  am  to  7  a.m.  to  cause  equal  complaint 
activity  per  aircraft  operation. 

6  The  above  data  contradicts  the  state- 
ments of  the  FAA  that  "Jet  engine  noise 
levels  at  Washington  National  are  expected 
to  be  about  the  same  •  •  •  piston  aircraft" 
When  this  analysis  was  discussed  with  FAA 
personnel  the  reaction  was  completely  neu- 
tral: the  figures  were  not  disputed  nor  did 
there  appear  to  be  any  concern  at  the  dis- 
crepancy. 


7.  From  a  safety  standpoint  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  signlflcant  difference  be- 
tween the  types  of  aircraft. 

8  Research  Into  engine  and  aircraft  noise 
carried  out  or  sponsored  by  the  PAA,  NACA. 
and  the  manufacturers  is  In  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  does  not  now  offer  hope  for  any 
early  signlflcant  improvements. 

8.  To  summarize  my  conclusions  it  seems 
probable  that:  (a)  Noise  level  during  take- 
offs  will  not  be  signlflcantly  worse  for  DC- 
9's  and  727'b  than  for  the  Constellation  and 
DC-7  aircraft.  It  wUl  be  appreciably  worse 
when  compared  with  Electras  and  Viscounts^ 
Hence,  since  present  propeller  aircraft  are 
tolerated  now,  jet  aircraft  will  probably  be 
tolerated  also  even  though  lower  noise  levels 
are  highly  desirable. 

(b)  Noise  level  during  landings  will  be 
about  10  PN  db's  higher  for  the  Jet  aircraft 
this  is  high  enough  to  be  cause  for  alarm 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  particularly 
during  the  summertime  when  many  people 
are  outside  or  have  their  windows  open. 
During  heavy  airport  traffic  hours  landings 
will  occur  every  I  '^^  to  2  minutes,  and  since 
the  noise  level  Is  high  enough  to  cause 
speech  Interference  for  10  to  20  seconds  while 
an  aircraft  passes  overhead  this  could  result 
In  serious  objections  in  areas  along  the  flight 
corridors  out  to  distances  of  5  miles  or  so 
from  the  airport.  Whereas  reaction  to  an 
occasional  aircraft  making  an  excessive 
racket  may  not  be  serious  a  steady  succession 
of  such  aircraft  may  very  well  arouse  the 
community. 

So  much  for  conclusions  of  technical 
nature.  From  the  pubUc  relaUons  stand- 
point I  have  been  very  disappointed  that 
the  PAA  did  not  see  fit  to  hold  a  hearing  or 
to  arrange  for  demonstration  flight  tests  at 
announced  times.  The  airUne  people  to 
whom  I  have  talked  have  been  polite  but 
very  short  on  data  and  In  error  on  some  of 
what  they  did  provide. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  that  the 
federation  has  pointed  out  to  the  agencies 
concerned,  at  several  times  in  the  last  year, 
that  the  introducUon  of  Jet  operations  for 
WNA  would  create  a  very  dlfllcxUt  noUe 
sUuaUon  for  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  with  PN  db  levels  of  97  to 
104  during  takeoff  and  landing.  It  was  rec- 
ommended that  a  location  away  from  the 
flight  corridors,  possibly  incorporated  as  part 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  plan,  would 
avoid  this  serious  problem. 

I  will  conclude  my  statement  by  quoting 
from  the  motions  passed  by  the  Federation 
of  Citizens  Association  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  its  meetings  on  February  24 
and  March  24,  1996: 

Prom  the  February  24  motion: 
1.  "The  federation  desires  that  Washington 
be  served  by  the  finest  air  transportations 
available  and  does  not  object  in  principle  to 
the  introduction  of  scheduled  jet  operation 
for  WNA  to  achieve  this  purpose,"  but  that 
"the  initiation  of  •  •  •  Jet  operation  to  and 
from  WNA  may  result  in  a  noise  level  which 
Is  unacceptable  to  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia." 

The  motion  also  stated  that  information 
available  was  Insufflclent  and  requested  "the 
administration  of  the  PAA— to  provide  Infor- 
mation to  permit  an  informed  Judgment 
which  may  include  the  conduct  of  flight 
tests  iinder  typical  and  extreme  operating 
conditions." 

2  Adequate  Information  was  not  received 
from  the  PAA  and  therefore  the  following 
resolution  was  passed  on  March  24: 

"lai  The  federation  renews  its  request  to 
the  PAA  to  substantiate  Its  position  that  Jet 
operation  at  WNA  will  not  create  a  nuisance 
due  to  noise 

( b )  In  the  absence  of  such  assxirance  the 
federation  requeeta  that  the  FAA  amend 
the  announced  plan  at  WNA  preferably  to 
defer  initiation  of  Jet  operation  until  such 
assurance    is    provided    or    alternatively    to 


limit  Jet  operation  to  not  to  exceed  lo  per- 
cent  of  the  scheduled  airlines  flights  per  day 
until  community  acceptance  or  lack  thereof 
has  been  determined. 

"(c)  If  FAA  refuses  to  take  either  action 
as  outlined  in  (1)  and  (2)  above,  then  the 
federation  will  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary   to   oppose  Jet   operation  at  WNi 

"(di  Regardless  of  the  action  taken  under 
(1),  (2).  and  (3)  above,  the  federation  re- 
quests that  the  FAA  Install  suluble  nolse- 
monltorlng  systems  along  the  landing  and 
takeoff  corridors  from  WNA,  continue  effort 
to  improve  noise  abatement  procedures 
(flight  corridors,  optimum  climb  paths  on 
takeoff  and  glide  on  landing,  etc.),  and  for 
the  long  run  accelerate  research  into  engine 
and  aircraft  design  Improvements  to  reduce 
aircraft  noise  and  when  such  means  are 
available  to  require  their  retrofit  Into  exist- 
ing Jet  aircraft." 

Statement   by   Nicholas   Tomasulo,  CHAa- 

MAN      Special     Task     Poao,     Southwest 

Nbighborhood  Assembly,  Washinoton, D.C. 

My  name  Is  Nicholas  Tomasulo.    I  live  at 

707   Third    Street.   SW.      I    am   chairman  of 

the    special    task    force    of    the    Southwest 

Neighborhood   Assembly   of   this   city  and  I 

appear  to  set  forth  the  views  of  the  residents 

of  Southwest.     However.  I  am  sure  that  all 

the  other  residents  of  Washington  who  are 

threatened  by  the  FAA's  decision  will  Join  In 

the  sentiments  expressed. 

If  the  PAA  had  considered  the  general 
public  as  well  as  the  airlines.  It  could  and 
would  have  seen  that  we  are  dealing  here 
basically  with  a  metropolitan  problem— the 
problem  of  making  Washington  a  decent, 
pleasant,  civilized  place  to  liVe.  Certainly 
the  bloodcurdling  scream  of  the  Jets  will 
tend  to  turn  even  the  best  section  into  a 
new  type  of  Jet-age  slum. 

Admittedly,  there  Is  a  possible  conflict 
here  between  transportation  Interests  and 
metropolitan  interests  The  PAA  solved  the 
problem  of  conflicting  Intere.sts  by  simply 
disregarding  all  the  Interests  on  one  side  of 
the  question.  No  hearings  were  held  for  local 
residents.  The  decision  was  not  discussed 
with  local  public  officers.  No  architects,  city 
planners,  real  estate  men  or  other  urban  ex- 
perts were  consulted.  Only  the  assumed  ad- 
vantage to  air  travelers  was  taken  Into  ac- 
count. 

However,  even  accepting  the  report  on  the 
advantage   to   the   air   traveler   prepared  for 
the   PAA.    this   advantage   Is   very   marginal. 
An  average  time  saving  of  9  minutes  or  less 
is  predicted  for  each  air  traveler.    One-half 
the  travelers  will  save  less  than  this  amount 
of  time  and  no  traveler  will  save  more  than 
the   extra  time  required  to  reach  Dulles  or 
Friendship.    By  using  the  "expense  account" 
figure  of  $10  an  hour  and  applying  this  figure 
even  to  the  smallest  time  Intervals  involved, 
the  report  predicts  a  total  saving  to  all  air 
travelers   of   about    $5    million   in    1966   and 
about  »6  million  in  1967.     These  figures  are 
certainly  "peanuts"   when  compared  to  the 
huge  public   and   private   urban   investment 
In  the  area  threatened.     That  area  includes 
Foxhall.   Georgetown.  Foggy   Bottom,  nearly 
the  entire  monument  area.  Southwest,  and 
Southeast.     Across  the  river.  Rosslyn.  Ridge 
Road,  the  Pentagon  and  Alexandria  will  be 
within  the  area      We  have  not  had  any  real 
estate  man  or  other  expert  making  a  study 
of  the  real  property  values  Involved.     How- 
ever, as  is  common  knowledge,  the  present 
public  and  private  Investment  in  Southwest 
alone  is  now  over  $200  million   and  will  be 
twice   that    figure   when    the   redevelopment 
plans   are   completed      Since   this  is   only  a 
fraction  of  the  area.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
total   public   and   private   investment  for  all 
of  it  mxist.  as  a  very  minimum,  be  well  over  a 
billion  dollars.    It  is  sheer  lunacy  to  damage 
a  public  and  private  Investment  of  this  size 
to  give  air  travelers  a  very  marginal  advan- 
tage. 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  under  a 
number  of  recent  decisions  the  landowners 
can  and  wUl  collect  compensation  to  the 
extent  of  the  shrinkage  of  the  value  of  their 
property  due  to  the  noise.  (See.  for  example. 
Port  of  Seattle  v.  Martin  In  which  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  refused 
to  review  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  Washington  awarding  dam- 
ages to  196  landowners  near  the  Seattle- 
Tacoma  Airport.)  Of  course.  If  the  United 
States  Is  viewed  as  owner  of  the  airport.  It 
must  pay  the  same  price  as  a  private  per- 
son would  have  to.  in  view  of  tlxe  fifth 
amendment   to   the   Constitution. 

However,  the  fact  that  the  landowners 
may  be  compensated  Is  by  no  means  a  rea- 
sonable answer.  What  compensation  wUl 
there  be  for  the  destruction  of  the  value 
of  a  large  part  of  Washington  as  an  attrac- 
tion to  the  tourist?  What  compensation 
will  there  be  for  the  people  who  feel  com- 
pelled to  move?  What  compensation  will 
there  be  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  the  irreparable  damage  to  the  historic 
monument  area  of  which  the  entire  coun- 
try Is  so  proud?  All  these  human  values 
are,  Indeed,  without  price.  I  cannot  believe 
that  there  are  many  airline  travelers  who 
would  sacrifice  them,  to  save  a  trip  to  Dulles 
or  to  save  9  minutes  of  fiying  time.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  appeal  to  (Congress  to  save  our 
homes  and  our  beautiful  Capital  City. 

It  certainly  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  existing  Washington  and  Old  Dominion 
right-of-way  runs  to  Dulles  Also,  there  are 
Pennsylvania  railroad  tracks  to  Friendship. 

Thus,  rapid-rail  links  to  both  of  these 
airports  from  Washington  terminal  could 
be  constructed  at  a  reasonable  cost.  In  this 
way.  the  Jet  traveler  can  be  properly  served 
while  the  values  of  the  Capital  City  are  pre- 
served. 

In  closing,  let  me  make  a  single  proposal 
which  everyone  will  admit  Is  modest  and 
fair.  Let  us  delay  the  use  of  National  by 
the  Jets  at  least  until  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  can  study  the  effects 
on  the  city  and  give  Congress  and  the  public 
an  appropriate  report. 

Thank  you. 

SUMMARY  OP  statement  ON  BEHALT  OF  SOI7TH- 
WEST  CrrlZENS'  ASSEMBLY  BY  N.  TOMAStlLO 

The  question  of  whether  to  let  Jets  use 
National  Involves  a  possible  conflict  between 
a  transportation  Interest  and  a  metropolitan 
interest.  The  decision  of  the  PAA  was 
reached  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  very  mar- 
ginal advantage  to  the  air  traveler  (an 
average  saving  of  9  minutes).  No  account 
was  taken  of  the  important  real  property, 
urban,  cultural,  and  human  values  involved. 
The  land-owners  probably  can  and  will  get 
money  compensation  in  court,  but  there  Is 
no  way  to  either  replace  or  pay  for  the  cul- 
tural and  human  values  which  will  be  de- 
stroyed. Without  damage  to  our  beautiful 
Capital  City  or  to  the  general  public,  the 
service  to  the  air  traveler  can  be  greatly  Im- 
proved at  a  reasonable  cost  by  operating 
rapid  rail  lines  to  Friendship  and  to  Dulles. 
The  use  of  the  Jets  should  not  be  permitted, 
at  least  until  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  has  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  matter   and    prepare   a   report. 

(Certiorari  denied  by  U.S.   Supreme  Court, 

Jan.  25.  1966] 
Glenn  a.  Mabtin  and  Clabesta  L.   Martin, 
His  Wut,  et  al.,  Respondents  v.  the  Port 
or    Sbattle.    a    Municipal     Corpc«ation, 
Appellant:  Vern  Aabhits  et  al..  Respond- 
«NTs  t!.  THE  Port  or  Siattlz,  a  MtTNiciPAL 
Corporation,  Appbluint 
(No.  38996 — Supreme  Court  of  Washington, 
Bn  Banc.  April  23.  1964) 
Ip'crse  condemnation  action  by  property 
owners  against  the  Port  of  Seattle,  a  munic- 
ipal co-poratlon.  as  owner  of  the  Seattle- 


Taooma  International  Airport.  The  property 
owners  sought  damages  for  an  alleged  taking 
or  damaging  of  their  property  for  public  use 
caused  by  nearby  low  altitude  flights  of  Jet 
aircraft  landing  and  taking  off  from  the  air- 
port. The  Superior  Court.  King  County. 
Henry  Clay  Agnew,  J.,  determined  that  the 
plaintiffs  had  stated  a  claim  for  relief.  The 
defendant  appealed.  The  Supreme  Court, 
Plnley,  J.,  held  that  the  plaintiffs.  In  plead- 
ing the  interference  with  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  their  land,  with  a  subsequent  decline 
In  market  value,  stated  a  claim  up)on  which 
relief  could  be  granted.  ^ 
AiBnned. 

I.   nONXNT   DOMAIN    €=3360 

"Inverse  condemnation"  Is  popular  descrip- 
tion of  action  brought  against  governmental 
entity  having  power  of  eminent  domain  to 
recover  value  of  property  which  has  been 
appropriated  In  fact,  but  with  no  formal 
exercise  of  the  pcmei. 

See  publication  "Words  and  Phrases"  for 
other  Judicial  constructions  and  definitions. 

a.    EMINENT    DOMAIN    <£=3I04 

The  noise  of  Jet  aircraft  in  proceee  of  land- 
ing or  taking  off  can  amount  to  a  "tAklng" 
or  "damaging"  of  property  for  which  the 
constitution  requires  that  compensation  be 
made.  (Const,  art.  1,  sec.  16  as  amended, 
amend.  9.) 

See  publication  "Words  and  Phruses  for 
other  Judicial  constructions  and  definitions. 

3.  EMINENT   DOMAIN    C=85 

The  term  "property"  in  constitutional 
amendment  requiring  that  compensation 
be  made  for  taking  or  damaging  of  property 
includes  the  unrestricted  right  to  use.  enjoy 
and  dispose  of  the  land.  (Const,  art.  1,  16  as 
amended,  amend.  9.) 

See  publication  "Words  and  Phrases"  for 
other  Judicial  constructions  and  definitions. 

4.  EMINENT  DOMAIN    C=104 

When  the  noise  and  intense  vibration  pro- 
duced by  low-flying  Jet  aircraft  deprive 
owner  of  land  of  an  essential  element  in 
his  relationship  to  that  land,  the  result 
would  be  the  same  whether  the  airport 
operator  himself  brings  the  action  to  "con- 
demn" the  right  to  so  Interfere  with  the 
land,  or  the  landowner  is  forced  to  be  the 
moving  party. 

5.   AVIATION    (£=33 

Aircraft  are  permitted  to  use  air  space 
which  has  been  placed  in  the  public  domain 
subject  only  to  federal  regulation  of  their 
routes  and  operating  procedure.  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  section  101.  49  U.S.C-A. 
section  1301. 

6.  EMINENT    DOMAIN    ©=3368 

Recovery  for  landowner  In  respect  to  noise 
of  Jet  aircraft  In  process  of  landing  or  tak- 
ing off  is  supported  upon  reasoning  akin  to 
eminent  domain,  and  taking  of  private  prop- 
erty or  rights  for  public  benefit,  and  not  upon 
any  consideration  of  whether  the  taking 
should  be  classed  as  "wrongful"  or  tortious 
under  any  common-law  theory.  (Const, 
art.  1.  section  16  as  amended,  amend.  9.) 

7.  KMlNia^T    DOMAIN    ©=>271 

The  inability  of  landowner  to  enjoin  use 
of  navigable  air  space  does  not  prevent  him 
from  recovering  for  decline  in  market  value 
of  his  land  which  was  brought  about  or  in- 
flicted for  public  benefit.  (Const,  art.  1,  sec- 
tion 16  as  amended,  amend.  9;  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  section  101.  49  U.S.C-A.  sec- 
tion 1301.) 

8.    AVTA'nON    ^=>149 

The  privilege  to  use  the  navigable  air  space 
does  not  automatically  mean  freedom  from 
liability  for  damage  or  demonstratable 
pecuniary  loss  to  property  owners  below; 
flights  are  not  Immune  from  private  litiga- 
tion, whether  in  process  of  takoff  or  landing. 


(Const,  art.  1,  section  16  as  amended,  amend. 
9;  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  section  101, 
49  U.S.C.A   section  1301.) 

e.    EMINENT    DOMAIN    ®=>104 

No  overflight  or  direct  physical  Invasion  of 
air  space  over  land  Is  necessary  In  order  to 
maintain  an  action  under  the  "taking  or 
damaging"  provisions  W  the  state  constitu- 
tion. (Const,  art.  1,  section  16  as  amended, 
amend.  9.) 

10.   EMINENT  DOMAIN   ®=390 

The  specific  purpose  of  the  word  "damag- 
ing" In  the  constitutional  requirement  that 
compensation  be  made  for  taking  or  dsimag- 
ing  of  property  is  to  avoid  the  distinctions 
attached  to  the  word  "taking"  appropriate 
to  a  bygone  era.  (Const,  art.  1,  sec.  16  as 
amended,  amend.  9.) 

11.  EMINENT  DOMAIN   (^=3366 

Terms  "substantial"  and  "Incidental"  in 
Inverse  condemnation  context  are  not  perti- 
nent In  that  when  there  Is  only  an  Injury 
which  Is  incidental  there  is  no  measurable 
or  provable  decline  in  market  value. 

12.  EMINENT  DOMAIN  €=>26e 

"Inverse  condemnation"  is  strongly  analo- 
gous to  eminent  domain;  it  differs  from 
eminent  domain  only  In  that  the  landowner 
Institutes  the  action,  rather  than  the  entity 
possessing  the  condemnation  power;  in  the 
inverse  condemnation  case  the  plaintiff  land- 
owner is  usually  claiming  a  partial  taking  or 
damaging  rather  than  a  total  loss  of  the  land 
Itself. 

13.  EMINENT  DOMAIN   $=3371 

In  inverse  condemnation  the  measure  of 
recovery  is  Injury  to  market  value,,  and  that 
alone. 

14.    EMINENT    DOMAIN    ®=93»1  (  1  ) 

Complaint  by  landowners  alleging  taking 
or  damaging  of  their  property  for  public  use 
caused  by  nearby  low  altitude  flights  of  Jet 
aircraft  landing  and  taking  off  from  an  air- 
port owned  by  the  defendant  Port  of  Seattle, 
a  municipal  corporation,  with  a  subsequent 
decline  in  market  value,  stated  a  claim  upon 
which  relief  could  be  granted  (Const,  art. 
I.  sec.  16  as  amended,  amend.  9;  U.S.C.A. 
Const,  amend  14.) 
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Thomas  L.  Morrow,  Richard  L.  Toung. 
Seattle,  for  appellant. 
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Martin,  et  al. 

Short,  Cressman  &  Cable,  Paul  R.  Cress- 
man,  Mm.  L.  Hlntze,  Seattle,  for  Aarhus, 
et  al. 

Lyman  M.  Tondel,  Jr..  Cleary,  Gottlieb, 
Steen  &  Hamilton.  New  York  City,  John  E. 
Stephen,  Gen.  Counsel,  Air  Transport  Ass'n 
of  America,  Washington.  D.C,  amid  curiae. 

PiNLEY,  Judge. 

1 1 )  This  is  an  "inverse  condemnation" ' 
action  brought  by  196  property  owners 
against  the  Port  of  Seattle,  a  municipal  cor- 
poration, as  owner  of  the  Seattle-Tacoma 
International  Airport.  The  respondent  prop- 
erty owners  seek  damages  for  an  alleged 
taking  or  damaging  of  their  property  for 
public  use  caused  by  nearby  low  altitude 
flLlghts  of  Jet  aircraft  landing  and  taking  off 
from  the  airport.  The  sole  question  on 
this  app>eal  Is  whether  the  property  owners 
have  stated  a  claim  for  relief  due  to  such 
Jet  aircraft  flights.  The  question  of  actual 
Individual  monetary  damage  Is  by  stipula- 
tion reserved  for  later  separate  trial. 


>  Inverse  condemnation  Is  the  popular  de- 
scription of  an  action  brought  against  a  gov- 
ernmental entity  having  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  to  recover  the  value  of 
property  which  has  been  appropriated  In 
fact,  but  with  no  formal  exercise  of  the 
power.  TKombuTg  v  Port  of  Portland  (1962) 
233  Or   178.  376  P.  2d  100. 
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The  property  m  question  is  iocated  di- 
rectly south  of  the  Dr'.mart/  north -Fouth  run- 
way of  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Airport.  In  a  rec- 
tangTJlar  area  rouehlv  one  mile  long  and 
one-half  mile  wide,  bounded  by  South  200tb 
Street  on  the  north.  South  2l6th  Street  on 
the  south,  16th  Avenue  South  un  the  west. 
and  24t.li  Ave:;ue  South  on  the  east.  The 
litigated  area  of  approximately  one-half 
."square  mile  has  been  fiomewh.at  arbitrarily 
rteft iied  for  the  purposes  of  suit  In  such  a 
manner  that  it  Is  bisected  by  an  lm.aglnary 
flight  line  extended  south  along  the  direc- 
tion of  the  runway  The  ncrtherninoet  edge 
of  the  liugated  area  Is  approximately  Q/lOths 
of  a  mile  from  the  end  of  the  runway,  and 
Jet  aircraft  in  the  process  of  landing  pass 
over  this  im.iginary  centerllne  of  the  area  at 
altitudes  of  lefs  than  500  feet 

The  plaintiffs  contend.  In  general,  that  the 
use  of  appellant's  airport  by  ]et  aircraft' 
has  unreasonably  Interfered  with  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  their  properties  and  caused 
substantial  depreciation  in  the  value  of  those 
;)rupertie«  While  the  parties  have  been 
i-egregat«d  for  the  purpose  of  suit  In  such  a 
manner  as  stre.ssee  the  presence  or  absence 
of  an  actual  physical  Invasion  of  airspace,' 
the  contentions  of  the  plaintiffs  m;ilte  It 
clear  that  the  gravamen  of  the  complaint  Is 
the  nol.se  and  vibration  created  by  the  air- 
craft rather  than  physical  Invasion.'  making 
it  apparent  that  any  differentiation  on  this 
basis  would  be  of  little  practical  significance. 

The  plaintiffs  make  extensive  claims  of  In- 
terference and  dam.ige  flowing  from  the 
flights  in  close  proximity  to  their  land,  some 
sumnaary  of  which  should  be  made  here  to 
Indicate  the  extent  of  the  growing  societal 
problem  of  which  the  present  action  may 
be  only  a  harbinger.  The  plaintiffs  claim 
that,  when  Jet  aircraft  pass  over  or  in  close 
proximity,  conversation  is  halted,  radio  and 
television  reception  Is  disrupted,  and  the 
sound  obliterated.  The  Jets  cause  vibra- 
tions in  the  houses  and  of  their  contents. 
rendering  it  necessary  to  hammer  the  nails 
buck  into  the  siding  of  some  of  the  homes 
at  about  six-month  Intervals,  and  to  tighten 
light  fixtures  periodically.  Sleep  is  dls- 
ruiited.  oiitdoor  entertainment  almost  Im- 
poesibie.  and  the  noise  painful  to  many. 
The  noise  al8<j  causes  fear,  particularly  In 
small  children  It  Is  asserted  that  the  re- 
spondents cannot  sell  their  homes  and  that 
the  property  values  are  substantially  reduced. 

The  trial  court  held  that  the  plaintiffs  had 
stated  a  claim  for  relief  The  theory  which 
forms  the  basil  of  this  holding  may  be  .set 
out  as  f.)!low.'!.  The  property  owners  were 
conceptuiUy  divided  into  two  groups,  one 
group  comprising  those  having  land  which 
wi\a  subjected  to  direct  overflights  by  the  Jet 
aircraft,  the  second,  those  as  to  which  no 
overaigh's  were  shown  Respecting  the  first 
group,  the  trial  court  held  that  the  over- 
flights am.ounted  to  a  taking  of  an  air  ease- 
ment without  Just  compensation  In  viola- 
tion  of   article    I,   section    16.   amendment  9, 


'  The  record  shows  that  the  first  regularly 
scheduled  commercial  Jet  flight  was  made 
on  Oct  2.  1969,  and  the  number  of  Jet 
landings  per  month  thereafter  Increased 
from  la  In  January  19*50  to  1  302  In  Augtist 
1962. 

'  The  property  owners  are.  for  the  purposes 
of  suit,  divided  Into  three  group.s  The  "A" 
group  13  comprised  of  owners  svibjected  to 
direct  overflights,  the  "B  '  group  of  owners 
for  which  It  's  disputed  wl-.ether  or  not  there 
are  any  overflights,  and  the  "C"  group  of 
owners   whtcli   suffer   no   overflights 

'  This  distinction  accepts  the  perhaps  un- 
warranted assumption  commonlv  found  In 
tt,e  Federal  cases  that  sound  and  vibration 
waves  cannot  be  considered  a  "physical  In- 
vasion ■  thereby  also  avoiding  the  sterile 
arguments  sometimes  directed  along  those 
deftnitlonal  lines. 


of  the  Washington  Constitution  and  amend- 
ment XIV  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. As  to  the  second  group,  the  trial  court 
held  that  the  regular  low  flights  near  by 
amounted  to  a  damaging  of  the  properties 
without  payment  of  Just  compensation  in 
violation  of  article  I,  section  16,  amendment 
9.  of  the  Washington  Constitution.  Accord- 
ing to  stipulation.  Judgment  was  entered 
only  as  to  potential  'lability,  leaving  the 
matter  of  damages  to  proof  on  an  Individual 
plot-by-plot  basis  in  subsequent  proceed- 
ings. 

We  are  substantially  In  agreement  with 
the  trial  court.  However,  this  court  will  not 
In  this  case  stress  any  of  the  proposed  dis- 
tinctions between  the  "taking"  and  the 
"damaging"  of  a  projjerty  right  respecting 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  land.  As  the 
Washington  Constitution  affords  or  provides 
a  basis  for  compensation  in  either  instance, 
subtle  efforts  at  legal  refinement  to  charac- 
terize and  describe  a  particular  Interference 
can  be  expected  to  be  more  difficult  and 
treacherous  than  convincing  or  utilitarian. 

1 2.  3)  There  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
noise  of  Jet  aircraft  In  the  process  of  land- 
ing or  taking  off  can  amount  to  a  taking  or 
damaging  of  property  for  which  Amendment 
9  of  the  Washington  Constitution  requires 
that  compensation  be  made.  The  term 
"property,"  as  used  in  that  provision,  was 
defined  In  Ackerman  v.  Port  of  Seattle  ( 1860) , 
55  Wash.  3d  400.  348,  P.  2d  «64,  77 
A.LJI.  2d  1344,  to  include  the  unrestricted 
right  to  use.  enjoy,  and  dispose  of  the  land. 
It  was  there  held  that  the  frequent  flights 
over  the  land  of  the  plaintiffs  amounted  to 
a  taking  for  which  compensation  In  terms 
of  the  decline  In  market  value  of  the  land 
was  required.  The  defendant  in  Ackerman 
was  the  same  entity  here  involved. 

(4)  An  Identical  result  follows  In  the  In- 
stant case  from  the  clear  direction  of  the 
Constitution  that  Just  compensation  be 
made  for  the  taking  or  damaging  of  "prop- 
erty," as  defined  In  Ackerman.  The  only  re- 
maining obstacle  to  the  plaintiff's  recovery 
under  this  approach  is  the  problem  of  prov- 
ing measurable  detriment  to  the  market 
value  of  their  land  under  the  traditional 
rules  of  proof.  Whether  the  "cause  of  action" 
for  the  recovery  of  compensation  is  viewed 
as  resulting  from  the  due  process  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  or  as  resulting  from  an 
adaptation  of  older  ideas  of  eminent  domain 
and  the  condemnation  of  private  property  for 
public  use,  is  of  little  significance.  When 
the  noise  and  intense  vibration  produced  by 
low-flying  Jet  aircraft  deprives  the  owner  of 
land  of  an  essential  element  in  his  relation- 
ship to  that  land,  the  result  should  be  the 
same  whether  the  alrpKjrt  operator  himself 
brings  the  action  to  "condemn"  the  right 
to  so  Interfere  with  the  land,  or  the  land- 
owner is  forced  to  be  the  moving  party.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  developed  the  practice  of  affi'ma- 
tlvely  moving  to  condemn  so-called  "air 
easements"  in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  their  air  bafes.  See  United  States  v. 
f  5,909  Acres,  176  P.  Supp.  447  (SX).  Cal.  1958) . 
It  also  appears  that  the  right  of  a  prope-ty 
owner  to  proceed  against  the  federal  gov- 
ernment on  a  theory  that  the  noise  of  Jet 
aircraft  have  "taken"  his  right  to  use 
and  enjoyment  of  land  is  well  estab'ished. 
recognized,  and  accepted.  Aaron  v.  United 
States,  311  P.  2d  7981  Ct.  CI.  1963) ;  Batten  v. 
United  States.  300  P.  2d.  580  (10th  Clr.  1962) ; 
Jensen  v.  United  States,  305  P.  2d  444  (Ct.  CI. 
1963) :  Davis  v.  United  States.  296  P.  2d  931 
(Ct.  CI.  1961):  Bocon  v.  United  States,  295 
P.  2d  936  (Ct.  CI.  1961).  Some  state  courts 
recognize  that  the  noise  of  Jet  aircraft,  and 
Its  Interference  with  the  use  of  land  not  in- 
cluded In  a  condemnation  begun  by  the 
state,  are  additional  elements  of  compensable 
damage  includible  in  the  payments  required 
for  the  land  or  airspace  actually  physically 


taken  In  the  action.  Bowling  Green-Warren 
County  Airport  Board  v.  Long  (Ky.  1962), 
364  S.W.  2d  167;  Johnson  v.  Airport  Authority 
of  the  City  of  Omaha  (1962) ,  173  Neb.  801,  II5 
N.W.  2d  426. 

The  appellants  resist  the  conclusions  that 
would  seem  to  flow  from  the  above  reason- 
ing with  a  series  of  arguments  which  may 
be  roughly  grouped  within  three  broad  con- 
tentions: (1)  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  placed  all  navigable  air- 
space within  the  public  domain,  with  the 
result  that  no  use  of  such  airspace  by  the 
public  can  result  in  liability;  (2)  that  there 
can  be  no  "taking  or  damaging"  in  the  con- 
stitutional sense  In  the  absence  of  a  direct 
overflight  of  the  plaintiff's  land;  and  (3) 
that  recovery  based  upon  an  alleged  inter- 
ference with  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of 
property  rights  must  be  limited  to  those  In- 
stances where  a  substantial  Interference  is 
shown,  as  opposed  to  a  mere  "incidental" 
damaging.  These  contentions  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  above  sequence. 

[5-7]  The  Congress  has  placed  certain 
airspace  in  the  public  domain.  Conse- 
quently, aircraft  are  permitted  to  use  such 
airspace  subject  only  to  federal  regulation 
of  their  routes  and  operating  procedures. 
In  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968,  the 
"navigable  airspace"  of  the  United  States 
was  expressly  extended  to  Include  any  and 
all  airspace  "needed  to  Insure  safety  In  take- 
off and  landing  of  aircraft."'  It  Is  the 
position  of  the  appellant  that  such  legisla- 
tion creates  such  an  unrestricted  right  of  use 
as  to  prevent  any  action  for  trespass  or  for 
nuisance,  or  based  on  any  other  theory  that 
would  place  a  burden  upon  Interstate  com- 
merce." This  approach  however,  overlooks 
the  fact  that  recovery  for  the  landowner  is 
supfKirted  upon  reasoning  akin  to  eminent 
domain,  and  the  taking  of  private  property 
or  rights  for  the  public  benefit,  and  not 
upon  any  consideration  of  whether  that  tak- 
ing should  be  classed  as  "wrongful"  or 
tortious  under  any  common-law  theory.  It 
does  not  follow  from  the  inability  of  the 
landowner  to  enjoin  the  use  of  the  navigable 
airspace,  semantic  dlfllcultles  aside,  that  he 
should  be  unable  also  to  recover  for  a  decline 
In  the  m.irket  value  of  his  land  which  was 
brought  about  or  Inflicted  for  the  public 
benefit. 

In  Griggs  v.  County  of  Allegheny  (1962), 
369  U.S.  84,  82  S.  Ct.  531,  7  L.  Ed.  2d  585,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  took 
specific  notice  of  the  1958  Act: 

"PoUowlng  the  decision  In  the  Causby  case, 
{United  States  v.  Causby,  328  U.S.  256,  66  S. 
Ct.  1062,  90  L.  Ed.  1206),  Congress  redefined 
'navigable  airspace'  to  mean  'airspace  above 
the  minimum  altitudes  of  flight  prescribed 
by  regulations  Issued  under  this  chapter,  and 
shall  Include  airspace  needed  to  Insure  safety 
m  take-off  and  landing  of  aircraft.'  •  •  •  By 
the  present  regulations  the  'minimum  safe 
altitudes'  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute 
are  defined,  so  far  as  relevant  here,  as  heights 
of  500  to  1,000  feet,  '[elxcept  where  necessary 
for  takeoff  or  landing."  But  as  we  said  In  the 
Causby  case,  the  use  of  land  presupposes  the 
use  of  some  of  the  airspace  above  It." 

[8]  We  are  here  In  agreement  with  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  find  no  merit  In  the 
fo-gument  that  the  privilege  to  use  the  navi- 
gable airspace  automatically  means  freedom 
from  liability  for  damages  or  demonstratable 
pecuniary  loss  to  property  owners  below. 
Flights  are  not  immune  from  private  litiga- 
tion, whether  In  the  process  of  take-off  or 
landing;  Matson  v.  United  States  (1969),  171 
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«72  Stat.  737.  49  U.S.C-A.  1301(24)  (Supp. 
1961). 

*  It  might  also  be  noted  here  that  the  pres- 
ent lawsuit  seeks  Just  compensation  not  from 
the  airlines  or  the  Federal  Government,  but 
from  the  port  of  Seattle,  an  entity  subject 
to  Stete  law  as  well  as  Federal  regulation. 


P.  Supp.  283,  146  Ct.  CI.  226.  or  above  500  feet, 
Thomburg  v.  Port  of  Portland  (1962) ,  233  Or. 
178,  376  P.  2d  100. 

|9|  The  appellants  next  contend  that  the 
terms  "taking  and  damaging"  of  the  Washing- 
ton Constitution  provide  recovery  In  only 
those  instances  where  a  property  right  is 
taken  by  the  passage  of  the  aircraft  directly 
over  the  land  of  the  plaintiff.  This  require- 
ment, that  a  landowner  show  a  direct  over- 
flight as  a  condition  precedent  to  recovery  of 
the  damages  to  his  land,  is  presently  stressed 
by  some  federal  courts  in  construing  the 
"taking"  as  contemplated  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Batten  v.  United  States  (10th  Clr.  1962),  306 
P.  2d  580.  We  are  unable  to  accept  the 
premise  that  recovery  for  interference  with 
the  use  of  land  should  depend  upon  any- 
thing as  Irrelevant  as  whether  the  wing  tip 
of  the  aircraft  passes  through  some  fraction 
of  an  Inch  of  the  airspace  directly  above  the 
plaintiff's  land.  The  plaintiffs  are  not  seek- 
ing recovery  for  a  technical  trespass,  but  for 
a  combination  of  circumstances  engendered 
by  the  nearby  Sights  which  Interfere  with  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  their  land. 

Both  United  States  v.  Causby  (1946),  328 
VS.  256,  66  S.Ct.  1062,  90  L.Ed.  1206,  and 
Griggs  v.  Alleglieny  County  (1962),  369  U.S. 
84,  82  S.Ct.  531,  7  L.Ed.2d  585,  allowed  re- 
covery for  repeated  low-level  flights  over 
private  land.  While  a  direct  overflight  or 
invpslon  in  airspace  is  in  fact  involved  In 
eacii  case,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  reasoning 
and  approach  of  those  cases  Is  so  limited. 
Realistically  it  must  be  conceded  that  a 
major  part  of  the  damage  in  either  case  was 
engendered  by  noise  and  vibration,  whether 
or  not  accompanied  by  a  physical  displace- 
ment of  air  above  the  property.  Thus,  In 
Causby,  the  noise  which  frightened  the 
chickens  to  a  point  where  that  type  of 
ranching  became  impossible  would  pre- 
sumably be  equally  inimical  to  the  use  of 
the  land  whether  it  came  from  directly  over- 
head or  obliquely  from  flights  through  the 
adjoining  airspace  of  a  neighbor.  Again  In 
Griggs,  the  loss  of  sleep  due  to  noise  and 
vibration  was  stressed  as  an  important  factor 
In  allowing  recovery,  in  addition  to  the  fears 
engendered  by  the  physical  passage  of  the 
aircraft  above  or  in  close  proximity  to  the 
hone.  The  reliance  placed  upon  the  high 
noise  level  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  both 
decisions,  without  detectable  preoccupation 
with  its  angle  of  incidence,  strongly  Indi- 
cates that  the  holdings  are  not  limited  to 
those  instances  where  the  aircraft  passes 
directly  over  the  land. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  above  considered 
cases  leads  this  court  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  limitations  Inherent  in  the  common-law 
concepts  of  trespass  and  ouster  of  possession, 
while  highly  useful  In  some  contexts,  can 
rapidly  become  outmoded  in  dealing  with 
current  and  evolving  space-age  sonic  and 
supersonic  phenomena.  It  is  more  likely 
that  the  view  of  Chief  Judge  Murrah,  dis- 
senting in  Batten,  represents  the  position  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Finding 
It  unnecessary  to  adhere  to  a  strict  trespass 
rule,  he  suggests  compensation  whenever  the 
Interference  with  the  use  of  land  is  of  suffi- 
cient directness,  peculiarity,  and  magnitude 
"that  fairness  and  Justice,  as  between  the 
Stite  and  the  citizen,  requires  the  burden 
imposed  to  be  borne  by  the  public  and  not  by 
the  Individual  alone."  We  must  agree  that 
the  problem  of  balancing  the  Interests  in- 
volved, public  and  private,  seems  much  the 
«aaae  whether  a  physical  trespass  is  or  Is  not 
involved. 

110]  In  addition  to  the  above,  further 
f^ason  exists  in  Waehlngton  for  refusing  to 
adopt  the  overly  strict  interpretation  of  "tak- 
ing" pressed  by  the  appell^t.  The  language 
«  the  Ninth  Amendment  of  the  Washington 
Constitution  provides  for  Just  compensation 
Of  not  only  a  "taking,"  but  also  a  "damag- 


ing." The  speclflc  purpose  of  the  addition  of 
language  beyond  that  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  is  to- avoid  the  distinctions  at- 
tached to  the  word  "taking"  appropriate  to 
a  bygone  era.  It  is  unnecessary  to  become 
embroiled  in  the  technical  differences  be- 
tween a  taking  and  a  damaging  in  order  to 
accord  the  broader  conceptual  scopw  Intended 
by  the  additional  language.  See  Ackerman  v. 
Port  of  Seattle,  supra;  47  MlnnX.Rev.  889 
(1963). 

We  hold  that  no  overflight  or  direct  physi- 
cal Invasion  of  the  airspace  over  the  land 
Is  necessary  In  order  to  maintain  an  action 
under  the  "taking  or  damaging"  provisions 
of  the  state  constitution. 

111-13]  Lastly,  the  appellant  directs  his 
arguments  to  the  showing  of  damage  and 
Interference  with  use  and  enjoyment  which 
was  made  at  the  trial  by  the  plalntlff- 
re.'!i>ondent  landowners.  It  is  argued  that  the 
Interference  with  private  property  rights 
must  be  shown  to  be  a  "substantlaj"  Inter- 
ference before  it  can  amount  to  a  "taking" 
or  a  "taking  or  damaging"  within  the  purview 
of  the  constitutional  language,  and  that  any 
lesser  showing  must  be  considered  a  mere 
noncompwnsable  "incidental"  damaging.  The 
terms  "substantial  Injtary"  and  "substantial 
Interference"  appear  commonly  In  the  de- 
cided cases,  sometimes  as  if  it  were  the  sine 
qua  non  of  recovery.  The  terms  are  not 
pertinent,  however.  In  the  "Inverse  con- 
demnation" context,  where  the  action  is 
strongly  analogotis  to  the  eminent  domain 
proceeding.  It  differs  from  eminent  domain 
only  in  that  the  landowner  institutes  the 
action,  rather  than  the  entity  possessing  the 
condemnation  power.  Also,  the  plaintiff 
landowner  in  the  Inverse  condemnation  set- 
ting Is  usually  claiming  a  partial  taking  or 
damaging  rather  than  a  total  loss  of  the  land 
Itself. 

When  this  action  Is  analyzed  in  this  man- 
ner, the  term  "substantial"  is  of  dubious 
relevancy  or  utility.  It  connotes  a  balancing 
of  the  interests  of  the  public  In  general 
against  those  of  the  individual.  Inherent  is 
the  Idea  that  the  individual  must  bear  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  inconvenience  and  loss  of 
peace  and  quiet  as  the  cost  of  living  in  a 
modern,  progressing  society.  In  eminent 
domain,  and  In  Inverse  condemnation,  such 
a  balancing  does  not  have  to  be  accomplished 
as  a  distinct  process,  simply  because  the  indi- 
vidual seeks  no  recovery  for  his  individual 
suffering,  damage,  loss  of  quiet,  or  other  dis- 
turbance. These  elements  of  damage  are 
cognizable  in  a  tort  action,  and  such  a  bal- 
ancing would  thus  be  necessary.  But  in  In- 
verse condenuiatlon  the  measure  of  recovery 
is  Injury  to  market  value,  and  that  alone.' 

Therefore,  the  balance  of  Interest  Inher- 
ently struck  In  this  type  of  action  comes 
about  in  the  following  manner.  If  the  in- 
dividual is  unusually  sensitive,  and  sustains 
a  greater  Injury  than  might  be  suffered  by 
the  general  public  from  such  Interference, 
the  public  Interest  in  maintaining  the  flights 
leaves  him  to  one  remedy — to  sell  his  prop- 
erty and  move.  This  Is  no  different  than  it 
would  be  had  his  land  been  condemned  for 
forced  sale  to  the  State.  But  whichever  way 
the  State  exacts  such  a  "sale,"  it  must  fjay  the 
individual  the  amount  he  suffers  in  the  dl- 
mlnlshment  of  the  value  of  his  land,  as  re- 
flected by  the  decrease  In  the  amount  he  can 
receive  in  a  sale  to  a  willing  buyer.  Such 
lowering  of  market  value  reflects  not  the  per- 
sonal injury  to  the  individual,  but  the  lesser 
desirability  of  the  land  to  the  general  public; 
I.e.,  to  a  ready,  able,  and  willing  buyer.  When 
the  land  of  an  individual  Is  diminished  in 
value  for  the  public  benefit,  then  Justice, 
and  the  constitution,  require  that  the  public 
pay. 


'Ackerman   v.  Port  of  Seattle   (1960),   55 
Wash.  2d  400,  348  P.  2d  664.  77  AX.R.  2d  1344. 


In  the  above  manner,  the  Interests  which 
would  otherwise  be  protected  by  the  require- 
ment of  a  "substantial"  injury  are  vindicated 
in  two  distinct  ways.  First,  where  there  Is 
only  an  Injury  of  the  extent  such  that  It 
should  be  called  or  labeled  "Incidental."  no 
measurable  or  provable  decline  In  market 
value  could  be  expected  traceable  to  the 
flights.  Recovery  wotild  not  be  forthcoming, 
but  not  because  of  some  arbitrary  rule  set  for 
convenience  In  administration  of  Justice,  but 
because  of  an  inability  to  prove  damages  ac- 
cording to  the  common  and  well  txnderstood 
rules  of  suit.  Second,  and  even  more  signif- 
icant to  the  balancing  problem,  the  smaller 
the  provable  decline  In  market  value,  the 
slighter  the  burden  cast  upon  the  public 
in  paying  for  it.  Surely  the  protection  of 
the  public  interest  does  not  entail  the  re- 
fusal of  small  claims  on  the  ground  that  the 
burden  to  the  public  Is  not  great  enough 
to  pay  for. 

1141  Upon  the  reasoning  hereinbefore  set 
out,  we  therefore  hold  that  the  plaintiffs, 
in  pleading  the  interference  with  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  their  land,  with  a  subsequent 
decline  in  market  value,  have  stated  a  claim 
upon  which  relief  can  be  granted.  The 
Judgment  should  be  affirmed  in  conformity 
with  the  conclusions  reached  herein.  It  Is 
so  ordered. 

Ott.  C.  J.,  and  Hill,  RoselUnl,  Weaver.  Don- 
worth.  Himter,  HamUton,  and  Hale.  JJ., 
concur. 

Statement  SUBMrma)  on  Behalf  or  Ablino- 
tonians  ror  the  preservation  of  the 
Potomac  Palisades  in  Response  to  Notice 
or  U.S.  Senator  Daniel  B.  Brewster  in 
Respect  of  a  Pctblic  Hearing  Concerned 
With  the  Use  of  Jet  Airplanes  at  Na- 
tional Airport  Scheduled  To  Begin  on 
April  13,  1966 

Arllngtonians  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Potomac  Palisades  stand  by  the  resolution 
adopted  by  that  organization  on  March  15, 
1966,  copies  of  which  have  heretofore  been 
supplied  to  Senator  Brewster.  While  we 
greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  submit 
this  statement  at  this  time  and  In  connec- 
tion with  the  scheduled  hearing  of  April  13, 
1966,  and  wish  to  thank  Senator  Brewster 
for  keeping  us  so  thoroughly  and  promptly 
posted  in  respect  thereto,  we  are  constrained 
to  note  that  this  scheduled  hearing  is  not 
precisely  the  type  of  hearing  which  we  had 
in  mind  and  which  was  proposed  in  para- 
graph 2  of  our  March  15,  1966  resolution.  It 
was  the  purpose  of  that  resolution  to  sug- 
gest a  public  hearing  with  at  least  two  at- 
tributes not  applicable  to  the  present  hear- 
ing. First,  such  a  hearing  would  be  held 
only  after  certain  recommended  tests  involv- 
ing Jet  planes  flying  into  and  out  of  National 
had  been  performed  and  the  restilts  and 
consequences  of  these  tests  made  available 
to  Interested  citizens  and  citizen  organiza- 
tions. And  second,  such  a  hearing  was  to 
occur  only  after  due  and  appropriate  notice 
to  all  affected  citizens  and  citizen  associa- 
tions sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  holding 
of  the  hearing  to  accord  such  Interested 
parties  an  opportunity  properly  and  ade- 
quately to  prepare  for  such  a  hearing.  As 
an  association  representing  citizens  and 
citizen  associations,  we  strongly  urge  that 
adequate  and  appropriate  opportunities  be 
accorded  these  Individuals  and  organizations 
to  prepare  and  submit  meaningful  informa- 
tion for  the  conslde.-atlon  of  appropriate 
legislative  committees  of  Congress  and  the 
affected  public  administrative  officials. 

Even  though  it  may  be  determined  that 
the  public  hearing  scheduled  for  April  IS. 
1966,  may  be  deemed  adequate  to  satisfy  any 
public  need  therefor,  a  conclusion  with  which 
we  have  already  indicated  we  do  not  agree. 
It  would  seem  desirable  that  the  matters 
recommended  In  paragraph  1  and  3  of  our 
resolution  of  March   15,   1966,   should   still 
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be  satufled  To  accomplish  thia  end.  we 
recommend  that  the  record  of  the  hearing  ot 
April  13.  196fl.  remain  open  In  order  that 
adequate  data  developed  &a  a  result  ot  the 
tesu  recommended  In  paragraph  1  be  re- 
ceived as  part  of  the  record.  Finally,  the 
recommendation  In  paragraph  3  to  delay  the 
availability  of  National  Airport  to  Jew  until 
a  full  and  adequate  record  has  been  de- 
veloped In  respect  of  the  probable  conse- 
quence thereof  appears  necessary  and  appro- 
priate This  Is  necessary,  to  avoid  the  con- 
fusion and  the  apparent  Infeaslbtllty  of 
reversing  the  program  for  the  use  of  Na- 
tional Airport  by  Jet  airplanes  once  It  has 
In  fact  been  Inaugurated. 

It  Is  not  without  significance  to  note  In 
passing  that  as  early  as  July  28.  1965.  the 
then  chairman  of  the  county  board  of  Arling- 
ton raised  similar  problems  with  the  Admin- 
istrator of  FAA.  At  no  time  since  that  date 
has  any  meaningful  effort  been  made,  or  an 
adequate  opportiinlty  been  given,  for  the 
citizens  affected  by  this  proposal  to  express 
themselves  in  respect  thereto. 

Li&Lti  Logan. 

President. 

ROBCST    N.    HiSLOP 

Secretary. 
BT^■mtTlrT    CoNcisKtwo    Jrrs    at    National 

AniPO«T  BT  THX  AMEHICAK  UNrVHlSITT   PARK 

Crnz«N8  Association,  April  13.  1966 
In  explaining  Its  refusal  to  hold  hearmgs 
on  the  Introduction  of  >et  aircraft  at  Wash- 
ington National  Airport,  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  stated  that  opening  National 
Airport  to  Jets  was  a  technical  decision  to 
allow  the  airlines  to  upgrade  their  planes  to 
permit  more  efficient  operation  It  chose  to 
favor  the  convenience  to  air  travelers  and 
advantage  to  the  airlines  and  disregard  the 
Interesu  of  those  on  the  ground  except  to 
promise  noise  abatement  procedures  Aiter 
years  of  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  protests  on 
iow-flylng  planes  and  planes  off  the  flight 
path,  It  seems  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
PAA  will  suddenly  be  able  to  exercise-  effec- 
tive control. 

However,  even  IX  the  planes  strictly  follow 
the  river  path,  they  still  will  adversely  affect 
a  considerable  area.  Including  the  very  por- 
tions now  heavily  relied  on  as  a  tourist  at- 
traction The  right  of  the  public  to  quiet 
enjoyment  of  its  homes,  historic  sites  and 
recreational  areas  should  not  be  unreasona- 
bly tampered  with  for  purely  commercial  con- 
siderations and  the  convenience  of  a  very 
small  segment  of  the  Intercity  traveling 
public 

An  authoritative  professional  Journal, 
the  Military  Engineer,  stated  <  January- 
February)  that  nolae  from  Jet  engines  must 
be  recognized  and  considered  in  alrbase 
planning.  Obviously,  !t  Is  equally  Important 
m  planning  airports  It  Is  also  obvious  that 
such  higher  noise  levels  were  not  considered 
m  the  Initial  planning  which  led  to  the 
selection  of  the  site  for  National  Airport. 
Most  cities  do  not  allow  Jet  operation 
practically  on  their  front  doorstep:  for  ex- 
ample, Chicago's  Midway  Is  13  miles  from 
the  center  of  the  city,  and  New  York's  La 
Quardia,  8  miles  as  compared  with  Wash- 
ington National's  4  miles 

The  higher  noise  level  Is  excused  by  an 
FAA  spokesman  on  the  ground  that  it  Is  "a 
different  kind  of  noise."  as  If  that  would 
make  It  acceptable.  The  proposed  use  Is  an 
unwarranted  extension  of  the  original  grant 
If  keeping  Jets  out  of  Washington  National 
Airport  would  eventually  threaten  the  field 
with  extinction,  this  poBstblllty  offers  the 
compensation  of  making  the  area  more  liv- 
able for  Its  million  residents  and  millions  of 
visitors  Certainly  there  are  better  ua«e  for 
this  prime  land. 

However,  it  does  not  follow  that  Jets  are  es- 
sential to  attract  customers.  Eastern  had 
not   originally   planned   to   use   Jets   In   the 


shuttle,  but  was  preparing  to  replace  Its 
"fully  depreciated"  piston  planes  with 
turboprop  Electras  when  the  Jet  authoriza- 
tion came  through.  The  authorization  to 
use  Jets  was.  to  say  the  least,  premature. 

The  problems  of  general  aviation  seem  to 
be  disregarded  In  the  rush  for  scheduled 
Jets.  National  now  has  wlng-to-wlng  con- 
gestion In  general  aviation.  The  antici- 
pated Increase  In  airline  business,  If  allowed 
to  further  crowd  National,  would  greatly  Im- 
pede general  aviation  facilities. 

Jet  use  of  National  will  still  further  dimin- 
ish traffic  at  Dulles,  which  stands  as  a 
ghostly  white  elephant  (1  million  passen- 
gers per  year  to  National's  7).  This  disuse, 
of  course,  could  be  corrected  by  turning 
Washington's  air  traffic  over  to  Dulles  and 
Friendship,  eliminating  the  extravagant 
wa-stage  of  scarce  urban  land  represented  by 
National. 

Either  Dulles  or  Friendship  coiild  be  de- 
veloped to  a  high  degree  of  utility  by  con- 
struction of  a  high-speed  rail  transit  line. 
The  money  necessary  to  enlarge  National  fa- 
cilities for  Jet  service  could  better  be  spent 
toward  promoting  grotmd  accessibility  of  the 
two  major  airports  which  should  handle  the 
bulk  of  Washington's  commercial  air  traffic. 
Of  course,  this  would  not  be  self-supporting, 
but  proper  surface  access  Is  Important 
enough  to  warrant  substantial  outlay  as  an 
alternative  to  enlarging  National. 

KAPXD  TRANSrr 

The  quest  for  beauty  Is  of  no  significance 
If  It  permits  offending  the  ear  while  pleasing 
the  eye  What  Is  the  use  of  planting  trees 
on  the  Monument  grounds  if,  a  few  blocks 
away.  Potomac  Park  and  the  entire  river  area 
are  grossly  impaired  as  a  recreational  area? 

The  Potomac  and  Anacostla  Rivers  consti- 
tute a  highly  developed  recreational  and  his- 
toric area  almost  at  the  center  of  Washing- 
ton's metropolitan  area.  The  attractiveness 
of  this  land  to  thousands  of  area  residents  as 
well  as  uncounted  visitors  Is  a  matter  of  com- 
plete indifference  to  the  PAA  In  Its  efforts  to 
continually  expend  the  scope  of  Its  operations 
here. 

Much  is  made  of  the  fact  that  some  jets 
came  In  the  other  day  and  there  were  no 
protests.  Tests  made  In  the  winter  months 
when  windows  are  closed  and  recreational 
areas  out  of  use  are  meaningless.  Protests 
have  been  minimal  because  people  do  not 
realize  what  Is  about  to  happen  to  them. 

We  note  with  serious  concern  the  report  In 
Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology  (Jan- 
uary 34 )  that  "Airlines  will  bold  Jet  f amlUar- 
Ization  flights  to  a  minimum  to  avoid  noise 
complaints  before  the  official  opening  of  the 
airport  to  Jete  on  April  24."  It  appears  that 
the  companies,  anticipating  well-founded  ob- 
jections, decided  to  minimize  Jet  noises  until 
they  are  safely  past  their  deadline.  The 
opemng  on  April  24  neatly  misses  the  Cherry 
Blossom  Festival  by  1  week. 

Another  thing  about  tests  made  In  cool 
weather  Is  that  engine  performance  is  bet- 
ter. In  hot  weather,  performance  Is  affected 
and  the  rate  of  climb  Is  less.  It  Is  argued 
that  Jets  climb  faster  and  therefore  a  short- 
er distance  Is  Involved.  However,  it  stlU 
takes  3  mile«  before  a  satisfactory  altitude  Is 
attained  and  that  extends  up  to  Georgetown 
and  Key  Bridge  from  the  end  of  the  runway. 
The  noise  problem  on  approach  Is  even 
greater  than  on  takeoff  because  the  angle  of 
approach  Is  severely  limited  (3°)  and  the 
planes  must  come  under  power. 

For  our  part,  we  equate  Jets  at  National 
with  railroad  tracks  on  the  Mall  which,  as 
everyone  knows,  were  eliminated  years  ago 
as  Incompatible  with  the  public  Interest.  We 
regard  Jets  as  equally  Incompatible. 

We  object  to  a  policy  which  places  bene- 
fits to  the  airlines  and  convenience  to  air 
travelers  above  the  public  Interest.  Com- 
mercial air  carriers  account  for  less  than  8 
percent  of  total  Intercity  travel  and  much 


of  this  is  business  travel.    The  tall  is  wag- 
ging the  dog. 

The  Congress  or  the  administration  can 
and  should  direct  the  FAA  to  withdraw  a 
ruling  so  Inimical  to  the  attractiveness  and 
llvablllty  of  our  Nation's  Capital. 

AURED  S.  Tkask, 
Chairman,   Transportation   Committee. 

STATEMENT     AT     APRIL     13.     1966,     MEETING    Bx- 

TWEEN  Federal  Av^ATION  AgenCt  OmcuLS 

AND  CITIZENS  GROUPS,  COORDINATED  BT  SEN- 
ATOR Daniel  BRrwsTER 

Parkway  Citizens  Association  Is  one  of 
Arlington's  oldest  and  largest  community 
groups.  Our  membership  Includes  over  800 
families  owning  homes  in  an  area  of  North- 
west Arlington  roughly  bounded  by  the  Po- 
tomac River,  Spout  Run  Parkway,  Lee  High- 
way, Military  Road. 

I  have  come  not  to  present  a  blanket  antl- 
Jet  aircraft  resolution,  but  rather  to  ask  on 
behalf  of  Parkway  for  a  full  public  hearing. 

Parkway  Citizen's  Association  is  concerned 
of  course  with  noise  level;  any  severe  In- 
crease in  aircraft  noise,  whether  in  terms  of 
repetition  rate  or  In  terms  of  volume  would 
be  an  Invasion  of  the  property  and  tran- 
quility of  our  800  families. 

We  are  concerned  primarily,  however,  with 
safety — that  is.  passenger  safety  and  the 
safety  of  those  whom  the  aircraft  overfly. 

While  noise  and  vibration  Is  not  our  first 
concern,  we  recognize  that  In  attempting  to 
avoid  excessive  noise  In  residential  areas  sur- 
rounding close-in  airports.  Jet  noise  con- 
siderations have  necessitated  tight  turns 
which  have  caused  take-off  accidents  near 
Kennedy  Airport. 

We  In  the  Parkway  area  seem  to  be  in  the 
low  celling,  bad  weather  flight  path.  It  Is 
during  bad  weather  that  we  are  most  dis- 
turbed by  airplane  noise  and  low  level  fly- 
ing. And  It  disturbs  us  to  think  that  we  will 
be  In  the  low  ceiling,  bad  weather  jet  flight 
path. 

I  have  come  to  ask  these  questions: 

Is  there  a  prescribed  flight  path  In  a  direc- 
tion Northwest  from  National  Airport? 
What  Is  the  path?  Does  It  follow  the  river? 
Are  aircraft  required  to  rigidly  adhere  to 
this  path?  Is  there  a  ground  controlled  ap- 
proach system  alined  along  this  path?  Is 
a  ground  controlled  approach  system  used 
during  low  celling?  Is  there  a  minimum 
ground  clearance  in  the  area  of  Spout  Run 
Parkway?  Is  there  a  minimum  clearance 
over  the  Arlington  Courthouse?  Do  landing 
characteristics  of  jets  differ  from  landing 
characteristics  of  propeller  aircraft? 

Shifting  passengers  to  our  best  airport — 
Dulles — may  cause  Inconvenience,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  when  safety  and  convenience  con- 
front each  other  so  that  one  must  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  other,  safety  must  be  the 
supreme  consideration.  Safety  must  be  first 
when  alternatives  to  maximum  convemence 
are  reasonable  and  obvious. 

When  Dulles  Airport  was  planned  and 
built,  what  residual  amount  and  type  of  traf- 
fic was  planned  for  National  Airport?  Do 
the  present  plans  to  expand  facilities  and  to 
Increase  traffic  at  National  agree  with  earlier 
Dulles  planning?  Have  methods  of  Improved 
transportation  to  and  from  Dulles  Airport 
been  considered?  Surface,  raU,  helicopter? 
Are  Government  subsidies  available  for  hell- 
copter  ways?  Are  Government  funds  avail- 
able for  constructing  high  speed  rail  trans- 
portation to  outlying  transportation  facili- 
ties? Do  FAA  rules  permit  airlines  to  provide 
ground  transportation  between  population 
centers  and  outlying  airport?  Here,  It  seems 
to  me  Is  an  important  consideration — do  ex- 
cessive limousine  transportation  charges 
create  an  inconvenience  which  make  travel- 
ers use  a  close-in  airport? 

Finally,  Is  Dulles  a  safer  airport  than  Na- 
tional? 

It  Is  said  to  take  15  minutes  from  down- 
town   Washington    to    arrive    at    National; 
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Dulles  takes  35.  The  subject  we  should  be 
(Uacusslng  today  Is  how  that  time  differen- 
tial can  be  reduced  or  how  the  cost  of  that 
additional  ground  transportation  may  be  pro- 
Ttded.  We  should  not  be  discussing  whether 
me  population  will  stand  Increased  jet  traf- 
fto  at  National. 

In  summation.  It  appears  that  we  have 
ttiree  variables,  safety,  convenience,  and 
noise.  It  may  be  all  right  to  weigh  and  ad- 
just convenience  and  noise,  but  we  cannot 
mitigate  safety. 

Parkway    Citizkns    Assocxation, 
Jambs  C.  Wrat,  President. 

9rATBM«NT    or   THE    CiTIZINS    ASSOCIATION    OF 

OxoRorrowN 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
l&dles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  W.  Barrett  Mc- 
Donnell, chairman  of  the  public  utilities 
committee  of  the  Citizens  Association  of 
Georgetown,  representing  several  thousand 
residents  of  a  square  mile  of  Metropolitan 
Washington  directly  affected  by  the  present 
use  and,  therefore,  by  any  proposed  use  of 
Washington  National  Airport. 

The  residents  of  Georgetown  have  lived 
with  the  evolution  of  commercial  aircraft 
from  the  DC-3,  when  Washington  National 
Airport  was  constructed,  through  the  DC-4 
and  Its  contemporaries,  to  the  present  noise 
level  of  the  DC-6  and  the  varlotjs  other  pro- 
peller driven  aircraft  currently  in  use  at 
National.  We,  therefore,  speak  with  consid- 
erable authority  from  a  background  of  In- 
tensely unpleasant  experience. 

We  have  attempted  to  enjoy  our  homes  and 
gardens  under  an  unhappy  compromise  In- 
tended to  divide  the  misery  equally  between 
ourselves  and  our  good  neighbors  on  the 
Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac.  In  theory,  all 
aircraft  approaching  Washington  National 
or  taking  off  therefrom  under  existing  regu- 
lations, follow  the  course  of  the  Potomac 
River.  But  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  deviation  from  the  path  of  the  river  Is 
as  frequent  as  adherence  to  that  course. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  now  assures 
us  that,  when  jet  service  In  and  out  of  Wash- 
ington National  Is  Inaugurated  on  April  24, 
existing  regulations  will  be  enforced,  requir- 
ing pilots  to  follow  the  course  of  the  river, 
and  noise  will  be  monitored. 

We  are  not  reassured. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  cannot  pro- 
vide effective  traffic  policing  at  an  altitude 
of  several  thousand  feet  and  at  jet  speeds. 
Once  an  aircraft  departs  from  the  pre- 
scribed course  the  damage  Is  done,  and  it 
will  be  no  consolation  to  know  that  a  moni- 
tor has  measured  our  discomfort.  We  know 
from  past  experience  that  the  pilot  need 
only  plead  the  safety  of  his  passengers  In 
Justification  of  his  action.  This  may  be  so, 
and  If  It  Is,  such  passenger  jeoptmly  should 
not  take  place  at  low  altitudes  over  densely 
populated  areas.  If  passenger  safety  Is  not 
Involved,  we  may  judge,  from  past  and  pres- 
ent habitual  deviations  from  the  prescribed 
course,  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
either  has  no  effective  enforcement  proce- 
dure or,  if  It  has.  It  does  not  use  It. 

The  Agency's  protestation  that  It  will  re- 
form, to  cope  with  the  problem  of  the  jet, 
lias,  therefore,  a  counterfeit  ring.  Certainly 
it  admits  the  existence  of  the  present  and 
future  problem. 

In  view  of  our  certain  expectation  of 
greater  dlsttirbance  from  the  jets,  we  protest 
most  strongly  this  unilateral  decision  made 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  open 
Washington  National  to  jet  aircraft,  without 
notice,  without  consultation  with  responsi- 
ble local  agencies  and  without  opportunity 
to  be  heard  Federal  Aviation  Agency  sjxjkes- 
men  have  declared  that  the  decision  was 
°a»ed  upon  the  "technical  feasibility"  of 
use  of  the  present  runways  by  jet  aircraft, 
md  the  Agency  has  also  publicly  assured  us 
that  our  comfort  and  convenience  and  safety 
*we  weighed  In  the  flnal  determination. 


Agal^,  we  are  not  reassured. 

We  can  hardly  feel  that  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  charged  by  law  with  the  pro- 
motion of  commercial  aviation  and  responsi- 
ble for  operation  of  Washington  National 
Airport  on  a  profitable  basis,  is  a  competent 
judge,  having  either  qualification  or  juris- 
diction to  weigh  our  best  Interests  In  this 
exercise  of  eminent  domain  In  the  airspace 
over  our  property. 

We  are  told  that  the  medium  and  short- 
range  jet  Is  only  the  current  stage  In  the 
evolution  of  commercial  aircraft,  begun  with 
DC-S.  Presumably,  the  aircraft  In  the  next 
stage  win  be  larger  and  more  efficient  car- 
riers, and  so  It  will  be  "technically  feasible" 
to  accommodate  them  to  Washington  Na- 
tional or  vice  versa. 

If  this  Is  so,  gentlemen,  let  us  face  the  fact 
that  operation  of  Washington  National  Air- 
port for  commercial  aircraft  with  present 
landing  and  takeoff  altitudes  and  noise 
levels  is  intolerable  today  in  the  middle  of 
a  metropolitan  area.  The  saturation  point 
was  reached  some  years  ago;  what  was  an 
efficient  and  convenient  terminal  for  the 
DC-S  In  the  1930's,  Is  an  anachronism  in  the 
1960's.  Instead  of  p>ourlng  millions  of  dol- 
lars into  Washington  National  Airport  to  In- 
crease Its  Its  capacity  to  accommodate  this 
first  stage  of  evolution  of  the  jet,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  mxist  recognize  the  ob- 
solescence of  Washington  National  and  phase 
It  out  before  these  costly  Improvements  are 
outmoded  by  the  next  stage  of  evolution. 

If  any  substantial  part  of  the  price  of  ac- 
commodation of  Washington  National  Alr- 
p>ort  to  medium  and  short-range  jet  aircraft 
Is  at  the  expense  of  the  safety  and  comfort 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  residents  of  the  area 
that  this  airport  Is  Intended  to  serve,  then 
the  convenience  of  a  jet  terminal  In  the 
heart  of  a  densely  populated  area  Is  a  luxxiry 
which  we  cannot  afford. 

The  Citizens  Association  of  Georgetown 
joins  with  the  thousands  of  citizens  of  the 
Washlng^ton  metropolitan  area  represented 
here  today  In  protesting  the  callous  Indiffer- 
ence of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  us  whose  homes  are  In 
the  path  of  the  destructive  force  to  which 
that  Agency  Is  giving  new  impetus  on  April 
24. 

Statement   Presented    at   the    Hearing   on 
Use    or    Washington    Airports    bt    John 
WiTHROw  Brewer,  Chairman  Sound  Abate- 
ment Committee  of  the  Bellevcte  Forest 
Citizens'  Association,  April  13,  1966 
Speaking  for  citizens  of  the  Bellevue  Forest 
community  who  have  recently  petitioned  for 
a    study    of    the    Impact    of    overflight    of 
aircraft    on    this    neighborhood    in    North 
Arlington. 

We,  a  group  of  over  500  residents  of  the 
Bellevue  Forest  community  of  Arlington,  Va., 
have  passed  the  limit  of  our  endurance  In 
the  matter  of  the  conditions  caused  by  con- 
stant overflight  of  planes  in  the  airspace 
above  our  homes.  The  situation  of  which 
we  complain  has  been  Increasing  over  the 
past  several  years,  and.  in  spite  of  Individual 
and  collective  protests  to  appropriate  officials. 
we  continue  to  observe  the  following  results 
of  air  traffic  which  becomes  more  and  more 
objectionable: 

1.  Without  regard  to  visibility  and  weather 
conditions,  planes  are  flying  over  our  homes 
at  low  altitudes  and,  at  certain  periods,  with 
a  frequency  of  1,  2.  or  3  minutes  apart. 

2.  Many  persons  have  reported  disturbing 
and  damaging  vibrations  In  their  homes 
which  lead  to  the  following  results:  la) 
plaster  cracking,  (b)  wlndowpanee  crack- 
ing, (c)  rattling  of  dishes  and  chandeliers, 
(d)  crooked  pictures  on  walls. 

3.  Noise  levels  disturbing  normal  family 
life  and  activities: 

(a)  Conversations  are  Interrupted  and 
radio- TV  programs  are  disturbed,  even  In- 
doors and  with  windows  closed. 


(b)  Outdoor  living.  In  summer,  at  certain 
periods,  becomes  disagreeable  and  undesir- 
able. 

(c)  Night  and  early  morning  flights  of 
low-flying  planes  disturb  sleep. 

The  cltlaens  of  this  community  believe 
that  relief  from  these  conditions  could  be 
secured  If  there  were  full  utilization  by 
planes  of  the  airspace  over  the  broad  bed 
of  the  immediately  adjacent  Potomac  River, 
with  Its  bordering  parkways.  Planes  taking 
off  from  National  Airport  are  now  turning 
away  from  the  river  well  below  Chain  Bridge. 
What  Is  worse,  planes  making  their  ap- 
proaches for  landing  fall  to  establish  an  over- 
river  course  above  Chain  Bridge  and  thus 
make  low  passes  over  this  residential  com- 
munity. 

Although  Washington  has  thus  far  escaped 
a  serious  aircraft  tragedy.  It  Is  common 
knowledge  that  other  cities  have  not  been 
so  fortunate.  We  fear  that  with  this  con- 
tinual pattern  of  overflight  In  our  commu- 
nity we  may  eventually  suffer  from  such  an 
accident.  This  danger,  coupled  with  the 
damage,  noise,  and  other  Inconveniences 
covered  above  is  threatening  the  property 
value  of  our  homes. 

For  the  above  reasons,  we  are  urgently  re- 
questing that  a  scientific  study  be  made  of 
this  situation.  We  further  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  conditions  which  now  to  many 
seem  unbearable  may  be  made  even  worse 
by  the  projected  use  of  National  Airport  by 
jet  aircraft. 

Statement  or  Poxhalx  Commtjnitt  Citizens 

Association,      Foxhall      and      Reservoir 

Roads,  Washington,  D.C. 

Senator  Brewster,  Congressman  Freedel, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  Robert  L.  Robin- 
son, president  of  the  Foxhall  Community 
Citizens  Association.  The  residents  of  this 
community  are  most  apprehensive  about  the 
Increased  and  detrimental  noise  anticipated, 
and  already  observed,  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  large  two-  or  three -jet  commercial 
aircraft  at  the  Washington  National  Airport. 
Representatives  of  WNA  tell  us  that  annu- 
ally 100.000  commercial  flights,  one-third  of 
the  airport  total,  fly  over  or  near  our  com- 
munity, 4  miles  north  of  the  main  runway, 
each  creating  a  disturbance  of  varied  Intens- 
ity, Durtng  the  morning  and  evening  rush 
hours  this  represents  a  flight  a  minute,  no 
Infrequent  minor  disturbance.  At  no  other 
lExge  airport  In  the  Nation  are  there  the 
unresolved  noise  problems  already  existent 
at  WNA.  Other  airports  are  respectable  dis- 
tances from  mldclty  and  many  have  broad 
water  for  overflights. 

Representatives  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  have  stated  that  they  exf)ect, 
and  hope,  that  the  jets  will  be  lees  noisy 
than  the  propeller  aircraft  now  using  the 
airport.  However,  a  noise-level  chart,  cover- 
ing large  commercial  prop  aircraft,  pub- 
lished In  1963  by  ti»e  PAA  In  a  "Citizen's 
Guide  to  Aircraft  Noise"  when  compared  to 
an  appendix  published  In  1965.  covering  two- 
or  three-jet  aircraft,  shows  that  the  jet  take- 
off noise  resounding  In  our  community  will  be 
10  percent  greater  and  the  landing  noise 
will  be  100  percent  greater.  The  jets  are 
larger  and  heavier  and  have  much  less  wing- 
spread  lift  than  the  prop  aircraft  so  require 
much  more  power  and  skill  to  land.  Recent 
experimental  jet  flights  over  ovir  community 
tend  to  verify  "his  even  though  the  jets  are 
lightly  loaded  and  flying  under  optimum 
conditions.  Up  to  this  time  few  complaints 
have  been  registered  vrtth  the  control  tower 
since  the  jet  flights  have  been  Infrequent 
and  houses  are  still  winterized  from  cold, 
and  noise. 

In  spite  of  the  condemning  evidence  pub- 
lished In  FAA  charts  and  In  spite  of  evidence 
gathered  at  other  commercial  airports.  FAA 
seems  to  ignore  the  plight  of  the  local  resi- 
dents  here   most  affected   by  the  Increased 
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disturbance.  On  February  24.  1966,  we  pro- 
tested in  writing  to  William  F.  McKee  gen- 
eral. US-  Air  Force  i  retired  ) ,  Administrator, 
PAA.  against  the  comaiercltii  Jet«  and  on 
March  2,  1966,  we  requested  of  the  Adminis- 
trator that  the  flights  be  delayed  uniil  .I'ter 
noise  tests  were  conducted  and  public  t.e.ir- 
lni?s  were  heid  On  April  6  we  received  from 
a  represcntutlve  of  PAA  a  letter  stating  tli.it 
■'•  •  •  tlie  Administrator  .idvUed  them 
(Commercl.il  air  earners  i  that,  among  other 
t. lings,  they  would  have  to  keep  in  mind 
the  problem  of  noise.  We  will  see  to  that." 
It  is  our  experience  that  PA.A  has  not  even 
controlled  tlie  lesser  prop  aircraft  noise  ade- 
quately. 

We  are  aware  that  the  Administrator  Is 
not  legil'.y  bound  to  hold  hearings  but  surely 
he  hiA  been  aware  of  the  President  s  message 
to  the  Con.rre&8  proposing  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  This  message  requires, 
in  connection  with  alrjraft  noise,  that  the 
AdminlstraUTir.  .mioiig  others  '  consult  with 
the  local  communities  and  industry"  to  solve 
the  problems  Tills  doeo  not  Imply  that  he 
should  continue  to  tell  us  tiiat  there  will 
be  no  problem,  iie  hopes. 

.App...-e!:t;y  .MJ  one  is  ceruiin  of  the  amount 
of  noise  Jets  wlii  generate  in  using  the  air- 
port FAA  represent.itives  stiite  it  will  be 
le«8  but  tlieir  ciiarts  show  far  to  the  contrary. 
No  valid  testing  has  been  done.  We  ask 
that  conclusive  te.sts  be  made  and  that  prior 
to  the  testing  the  airport  remain  closed  to 
commercial  Jets.  If.  as  we  suspect,  tests 
prove  an  Intolerable  high  level  of  noise,  we 
intend  to  promote  more  use  of  Dulles  and 
P'rler.dshlp  for  a  maiorlty  of  the  commercial 
Jet  flights.  They  have  more  than  adequate 
capacity  to  h:-i.ndle  them  at  no  real  tncon- 
veMence  to  tlie  passengers  or  the  commercial 
c.irriers, 

ThanJt  you  for  the  opp-.jrtur.lty  to  make 
our  concern  and  requests  known. 

AaiNA  STACr, 
Wcuhington,   DC,  AprtI   5,   1966 
Hon    Daniel   B     Brtwstxr. 
U  S.  Senar', 
Washington,   DC. 

My  Dear  Senatos  Bp.ewstdi:  I  though  you 
would  be  interested  in  seeing  the  enclosed 
copy  of  my  letter  to  General  McKee, 

We  are  terribly  concerned  about  this  prob- 
le.Ti  and  hope  that  progress  will  not  be 
allowed  to  destroy  a   vita!  art  institution. 

Thank    you    for    your    efforts    to    get    at 
the  truth  of  the  situation 
SlncTely  yours, 

Thomas  C    PirHANHirR 

Ai-RiL  5.   1963. 
Oen    WnxiAM   F.   McKxe, 

V  S.   Air   Force     retired.   Administrator.   Fed- 
eral  Aviation   Agency.   Washington,  DC. 

Dkar  QtNERjtL  McKxe:  I  had  hoped  to  have 
,in  opportunity  to  express  my  views  to  you 
Friday  at  the  hearing  scheduled  by  Senator 
Briwsteh  Since  the  hearing  was  canceled 
I  am  writing  instead. 

We  are  greatly  concerned  that  the  use 
of  jet  planes  at  National  Airport  will  be 
harmful  and  perhaps  fatal  to  the  operation  of 
our  theater  Arena  Stage's  new  million  dollar 
home  was  constructed  5  years  ago  when  there 
was  no  indication  that  Jets  would  be  allowed 
■o  use  National  Airport.  We  were  prepared 
to  live  with  the  noise  generated  by  proy)el- 
ler-driven  planes,  although  at  times  even 
•.h(3ae  cause  a  serious  noise  disturbance,  I 
Know  that  pilots  have  been  requested  m  try 
to  avoid  the  vicinity  of  our  theater  during 
performance  times  However,  since  planes 
are  forbidden  to  fly  over  the  White  House 
or  the  Capitol,  they  often  must  take  a  route 
that  brings  them  close  to  or  directly  over 
our  theater.  The  noise  from  these  planes 
has  reached  the  absolute  limit  that  we  can 
stand  and  still  continue  to  present  plays. 
I  can  imagine  what  will  happen  when  jets 
have  to  take  similar  routes. 


It  may  not  seem  important  to  you,  but 
loud  exterior  noises  can  have  a  disastroua 
effect  on  a  play — can,  In  lact,  msike  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  carry  on  our  work. 

Arena  Stage  has  been  called  an  Important 
cultural  asset  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  It  is 
now  completing  Its  16th  year  and  the  5tb 
In  Its  own,  new  home.  Nearly  200,000  people 
a  year  depend  Ufwn  it  to  provide  a  significant 
portion  of  their  cultural  entertainment. 
About  100  people  depend  upon  It  for  their 
livelihood  and  their  artistic  growth.  Its  an- 
nual budget  of  over  half  a  million  dollars 
feeds  Into  Washington's  economic  lUestream 
and  Is  multiplied  many  times  before  Its  total 
impact  is  felt.  We  do  not  believe  that  its 
future  should  be  lightly  jeopardized  by  what 
appears  to  be  a  sudden  change  of  long  run 
plans  upon  which  Important  decisions  were 
based.  Had  we  been  Informed  6  years  ago 
that  jets  would  be  ualng  National  Airport, 
we  almost  certainly  would  not  have  built 
our  new  theater  on  its  present  site.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  now  impossible  for  us  to  uproot 
the  structure  and  move  It  to  quieter  sur- 
roundings. 

Should  jet  tra£Bc  force  us  to  close  the 
theater,  I  am  sure  the  loss  to  the  city  would 
not  be  taken  lightly.  Arena  Stage  is  an  Im- 
portant organization  that  is  in  the  forefront 
of  the  newly  growing  regional  theater  move- 
ment. The  PAA,  as  part  of  the  administra- 
tion, cannot  overlook  its  responsibility  to 
the  development  of  the  CjMat  Society,  a  de- 
velopunent  of  which  Arena  stage  Is,  and  hopes 
to  continue  being,  an  integral  part. 

We  believe  that  the  PAA  must  reconsider 
Its  decision  to  permit  Jets  to  use  National 
Airport  lest  it  destroy  more  than  It  has  a 
right  to. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  C.  Fichandlxb. 

CoMMimas  or  100 
ON  THE  Federal  Cmr, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  28.  1966. 
Re  jets  at  National  Airport. 
Hon.  Dantel  B.  Brewstxb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAS  Senator  Brewstex:  It  U  understood 
that  you  will  conduct  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject on  Friday,  April  1.  I  request  that  this 
letter  be  made  part  of  the  record.  The  resi- 
dents of  Washington  greatly  appreciate  your 
Interest  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

The  Committee  of  100  on  the  Federal  City 
Is  opposed  In  principle  to  converting  Na- 
tional Airport  into  a  place  for  jet  planes. 

We  believe,  no  matter  how  plausible  the 
arguments  may  be  for  jets  at  National  Air- 
port, that  the  noise  factor  cannot  be  ex- 
plained away,  and  Is  directly  In  conflict  with 
legislation  that  directs  the  FAA  in  Its  de- 
cisions to  give  consideration  to  the  llvablUty 
factor  In  the  Nation's  Capl^l. 

We  believe  that  grave  safety  risks  are  in- 
volved In  allowing  jet  flights  to  come  into  the 
heart  of  a  great  metropolitan  area:  and  that 
offlclals  who  urge  such  a  move  are  assiuning 
a  terrible  responsibility.  Their  misguided 
enthusiasm  should  not  be  permitted  to  place 
the  residents  of  the  closely  bulltup  areas 
within  the  radius  of  National  Airport  ex- 
posed to  such  risks. 

Washington  at  present  is  served  by  two  big 
and  efficient  jet  airports.  Friendship  and 
Dulles;  each  within  easy  motoring  distance 
over  superb  freeways.  We  believe  that  no 
other  major  city  has  such  good  accessibility 
to  neighboring  Jet  airports. 

Dulles  Airport  now  does  not  have  anywhere 
near  enough  traffic;  and  as  a  result  its  defi- 
ciency is  being  made  up  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense. Why,  then,  should  the  taxpayers  be 
required  to  pay  for  building  up  National  into 
a  Jet  rival  with  Dulles? 

As  you  know,  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  has  established  a  Special 
Committee  on  Washington  National  Airport. 


with  Mr.  Walter  Lour.hheim  as  chairman  and 
with  General  Duke,  Dr.  Edwards,  and  Mr. 
Jett  as  members.  These  highly  competent 
city  officials  have  drawn  up  a  list  of  questions 
on  the  subject  to  be  taken  up  with  PAA,  and 
it  would  seem  prudent  to  defer  any  decisions 
or  recommendations  on  the  matter  until  Mr. 
Louchhelm's  special  committee  has  made  its 
report.  I  believe  that  this  will  not  entail 
undue  delay.  In  any  case,  the  problem  is  too 
important  to  be  rushed. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Nkill  Phillips, 
Chairman,  the  Committee  of  100  on  the 
Federal  City. 

The  Akerican  UNrvERsmr, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  23. 19$6. 
Hon,  Danuel  B.  Brewster, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Brewster:  X  appreciate  very 
much  your  letter  of  February  18  concerning 
the  opening  of  Washington  National  Airport 
to  jet  traffic. 

I  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  understand 
why,  since  the  construction  of  Dulles,  that 
airport  has  not  been  used  more  generously. 
If  I  understand  the  situation.  It  was  buUt  for 
jet  and  other  traffic.  After  having  accom- 
plished a  very  expensive  transformation,  we 
now  find  a  movement  afoot  to  handle  some  of 
the  jets  at  National. 

In  my  opinion  It  would  be  most  unfortu- 
nate for  this  community  to  Increase  the 
amotint  of  traffic  at  National  Airport.  Cer- 
tainly from  the  standpoint  of  noise,  It  would 
be  infinitely  more  disturbing.  I  think  we 
must  come  to  realize  that  National  Airport  Is 
a  convenience  for  smaller  planes  ancj  that  the 
long  view  will  require  use  of  Dulles  and 
Friendship  Airports  for  larger  planes  and  Jet 
traffic. 

Very  cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 
Hurst  R.  Anderson, 

President. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President, 
since  our  meeting,  the  FAA  has  repeated 
its  intention  to  open  Washington  Na- 
tional to  jets  on  this  Sunday,  regard- 
less of  public  objection. 

While  there  appears  to  be  no  way  for 
the  public  interest  to  prevail  prior  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  FAA  decision,  I 
believe  that  steps  must  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide the  public  with  much  more  effec- 
tive control  over  the  activities  of  the 
FAA.  Toward  this  end,  I  am  Introducing 
two  bills. 

The  first  of  these  bills  would  divest  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  ownership  and  operation  of 
Washington  National  and  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airports. 

The  FAA  is  now  charged  with  the 
primary  responsibility  for  the  regula- 
tion of  air  safety  and  is  also  owner  and 
operator  of  two  airriorts  which  compete 
with  airports  subject  to  its  regulations. 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  contrary  to  the  public  interest, 
as  well  as  the  public  safety. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  public  would 
be  better  served  If  the  FAA  is  free  to 
concentrate  on  its  primary  function  of 
enforcing  sa'ety  regulations  and  main- 
taining proper  air  trafBc  control  and 
navigational  facilities. 

This  bill  would  eliminate  for  good  the 
conflict  of  interest  which  now  character- 
izes the  FAAs  Involvement  with  Wash- 
ington area  aiiports.  Until  this  has  been 
accomplished,  I  believe  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  protect  American  taxpayers  from 
the  irresponsible  and  duplicating  expen- 
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ditures  which  wUl  flow  from  the  recent 
FAA  decision,  and  which  are  apparently 
exempt  from  the  control  of  congres- 
sional authorizing  authority. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  introducing  an 
additional  bill  which  would  prohibit  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  from  undertak- 
ing projects  in  excess  of  $50,000  to  im- 
prove or  expand  Wsishington  National  or 
Dulles  Airports  without  specific  congres- 
sional authorization. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  these  two  bills  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bills  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bills  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Brewster, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

S.  3264 

A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  shall  not  tin- 
dertake  certain  projects  to  Improve  or  ex- 
pand Federal  airports  without  specific 
authorization  for  such  projects 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  shall  not  undertake  any  project  to 
improve  or  expand  any  airport  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
under  his  control,  if  the  total  cost  of  such 
project  will  exceed  $50,000,  unless  such  proj- 
ect has  been  specifically  authorized  by  an 
Act  of  Cong^ress  enacted  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  This  Act  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  project  for  which 
funds  for  construction  have  been  appropri- 
ated before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

S. 3265 

A  bill  to  transfer  certain  adjninlstratlve 
responsibility  for  the  operation  of  Wash- 
ington National  Airport  and  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airport  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  a  Wash- 
ington Airports  Board,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Washington  Airports 
Act  of  1963." 

Sec  2.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  to  be  known  as 
the  Washington  Airports  Board  (hereafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Board")  which 
shall  be  composed  of  five  members  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  for  terms  of  six  years  each: 
except  that,  of  the  members  first  appointed 
under  this  section,  one  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  one  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  one  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and 
one  for  a  term  of  five  years,  as  designated  by 
the  President  at  the  time  of  such  appoint- 
ment. Three  of  the  members  so  appxjlnted 
8hall  constitute  a  quorum.  Any  person  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  The 
President  shall  designate  annually  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  as  chairman  and  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  as  vice  chairman.    The  vice 


chairman  shall  act  as  chairman  during  the 
absence  or  incapacity  of  the  chairman.  The 
members  of  the  Board  may  be  removed  by 
the  President  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of 
duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office.  Not  more 
than  three  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
appointed  from  the  same  political  party. 
Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $20,000  per 
annum,  except  that  the  member  serving  as 
chairman  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $20,500  per  aimum. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
appointed  with  due  regard  to  their  fitness 
for  the  efficient  dispatch  of  the  powers  and 
duties  vested  in  or  Imposed  upon  the  Board 
under  this  Act.  Each  member  of  the  Board 
shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
no  member  of  the  Board  shall  have  any  stock 
in,  or  bonds  of,  any  civil  aeronautics  enter- 
prise. No  member  of  the  Board  shall  engage 
in  any  other  businees,  vocation,  or  employ- 
ment. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  have  control  over,  and 
responsibility  for.  the  care,  operation,  main- 
tenance, and  protection  of  (1)  the  airport 
described  in  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  administration  of  the  Wash- 
ington National  Airport,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", as  amended,  approved  June  29,  1940 
(54  Stat.  686),  and  (2)  the  airport  con- 
structed under  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
authorize  the  construction,  protection,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  a  public  air- 
port in  or  In  the  vicinity  of  the  District  of 
Columbia",  as  amended,  approved  Septem- 
ber 7,  1950  (64  Stat.  770) . 

(d)  The  Board  is  authorized,  subject  to 
the  civU  service  and  classification  laws,  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  of- 
ficers and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  duties  vested  in  and  imposed 
upon  the  Board  under  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  issue  such 
regtUatlons  as  it  may  deem  necesasry  to  en- 
able It  to  carry  out  its  duties  under  this 
Act. 

(f)  The  Board  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  Congress,  on  or  before  January 
15  of  each  year,  which  report  shall  contain 
detailed  information  with  respect  to  the 
work  performed  by  the  Board  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

Sec.  3.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  administration  of  the  Wash- 
ington National  Airport,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees",  as  amended,  approved  June  29,  1940 
(54  Stat.  686),  is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  In  the  first  section  of  such  Act,  strike 
out  subsection  (a)  and  insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"(a)  'BocLTd'  means  the  Washington  Alr- 
p>orts  Board  established  by  section  2  of  the 
Washington  Airports  Act   of   1963." 

(2)  In  sections  2,  3,  and  7  of  such  Act, 
strike  out  "Administrator"  and  "he"  each 
place  they  appear  in  such  sections  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "Board"  and  "it",  respectively. 

(3)  In  section  4  of  such  Act,  strike  out 
"AdmlnlstraUx-"  and  "Federal  Aviation 
Agency"  each  place  they  app>ear  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "Board". 

(4)  In  section  6  of  such  Act,  strike  out 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Board". 

Sec.  4.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  construction,  protection,  opera- 
tion, and  msiintenance  of  a  public  airport  in 
or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia", as  amended,  approved  September  7, 
1950   (64  Stat.  770),  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  section  of  such  Act,  strike 
out  "the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Agency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Administrator')"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  Washington  Airports  Board  (hereafter 
In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  'Board' ) .  estab- 
Ushed  by  section  2  of  the  Washington  Air- 
ports Act  of  1963". 


(2)  Strike  out  "Administrator"  each  place 
it  appears  in  such  Act  (other  than  in  the 
first  section  thereof)  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Board". 

(3)  In  sections  4  and  8(a)  of  such  Act. 
strike  out  "Federal  Aviation  Agency"  where 
it  appears  in  eEich  of  such  sections  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "Board". 

(4)  In  sections  4,  5,  and  9  of  such  Act, 
strike  out  "he"  where  it  appears  In  each  of 
such  sections  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "it." 

(5)  In  section  7  of  such  Act.  strike  out 
"his"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "its." 

(6)  In  section  U  of  such  Act,  strike  out 
"Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958'".  L* 

Sec.  5.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  permits,  contracts,  and 
privileges  which  have  been  Issued,  made,  or 
granted  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  in  the  exercise  of  duties, 
powers,  or  functions  which,  under  this  Act, 
are  transferred  to  the  Washington  Airports 
Board,  and  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time 
this  section  takes  effect,  shall  continue  In 
effect  according  to  theli  terms  until  modl- 
fled,  terminated,  superseded,  set  aside,  or 
repealed  by  the  Board,  or  by  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of 
law. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings  pending  before  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agen- 
cy at  the  time  this  section  takes  effect,  but 
any  such  proceedings  shall  be  continued 
before  the  Washington  Airports  Board. 

(c)  No  Judicial  proceedings  lawfully  com- 
menced by  or  against  any  agency  or  officer  of 
the  United  States.  In  relation  to  the  discharge 
of  pwwers,  duties,  or  functions  transferred  to 
the  Washington  Airports  Board  under  this 
Act,  shall  abate  by  reason  of  such  transfer, 
but  the  court  may.  on  motion  or  supplemen- 
tal petition  filed  at  any  time  within  twelve 
months  after  such  transfer  takes  effect,  show- 
ing a  necessity  for  a  survival  of  such  pro- 
ceedings to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tions Involved,  allow  the  same  to  be  main- 
tained by  or  against  the  Board. 

(d)  The  officers,  employees,  and  property 
(Including  office  equipment  and  official  rec- 
ords) of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  as  the 
F>resldent,  after  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  such  agency,  shall  determine 
to  have  been  employed  in  the  exercise  and 
performance  of  those  powers,  duties,  and 
functions  transferred  to  the  Washington  Air- 
ports Board  under  this  Act,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Board  upon  such  date  or  dates 
as  the  President  shall  specify.  The  transfer 
of  personnel  under  this  section  shall  be  with- 
out reduction  In  classification  or  compensa- 
tion, except  that  this  sentence  shall  not 
prevent  the  adjustment  of  classification  or 
compensation,  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
during  which  such  transfer  is  made,  to  con- 
form to  the  duties  to  which  such  transferred 
personnel  may  be  assigned.  All  official  rec- 
ords transferred  to  the  Board  under  this 
section  shall  be  available  for  use  by  It  to  the 
same  extent  as  If  such  records  were  originally 
records  of  the  Board. 

(e)  Such  of  the  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations  available  for  use  by  the  Fed- 
eral .Aviation  Agency  In  the  exercise  of  those 
powers,  duties,  and  fimctlons  transferred  to 
the  Washington  Airports  Board  under  thU 
Act,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Board  up>on 
such  date  or  dates  as  the  President  shall 
specify,  and  shall  be  available  for  use  by  the 
Board  In  the  exercise  of  Its  pwwers.  duties, 
and  functions  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (c) 
of  section  2.  of  sections  3  and  4.  and  of  sub- 
sections (a) ,  (b) ,  and  (c)  of  section  6,  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  sixtieth  day 
following  the  date  on  which  the  last  of  the 
five  members  of  the  Board  first  app>olnted 
undOT*  this  Act  qualifies  and  takes  office. 
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(b)  The  remaining  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment  of   this  Act. 


POLISH    MILLENNroM    DAY 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  the 
calendar  year  1966  marks  the  1,000th 
anniversary  of  the  origin  of  Poland  as 
a  Christian  nation.  The  occasion  of  this 
millennium  Is  being  celebrated  by  the 
people  of  Poland  throughout  the  year 
1966  and  honored  with  worldwide  observ- 
ances during  the  same  period  Very  few 
countries  can  boast  of  being  In  existence 
for  a  thousand  years,  and  being  civilized 
during  that  period  of  time.  Our  own 
continent  was  not  even  discovered  then, 
and  our  own  cultivation  of  civilization 
did  not  begin  until  the  last  400  years. 
In  that  August  28,  1966.  will  mark  the 
date  in  which  many  celebrations  will  be 
held  in  recognition  of  the  proud  heritage 
and  love  of  freedom  and  Ood  possessed 
by  the  people  of  Poland,  it  is  fitting  that 
appropriate  recognition  of  the  millenni- 
um of  Poland  should  be  accorded  by  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  on  that  date 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  156)  to 
authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  proclaim  August  28,  1966.  as 
Polish  Millennium  Day,  introduced  by 
Mr  Douglas,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT   OF   WAGNER-PEYSER 
^ACT,      RELATING     TO     DEVELOP- 
MENT   OF    THE    NATION'S    MAN- 
POWER RESOURCES— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    -NO.    551  ^, 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President.  I  submit  an  amendment 
to  S.  2974,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act,  that  is  currently  before  the 
Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  and  ask  that 
It  be  printed  In  the  RECORn  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks 

S  2974,  introduced  by  Chairman  Clark 
brings  long-sought  Improvements  to  this 
Nation's  employment  service  system. 
Senator  Clark  has  recognized,  as  has  the 
administration,  that  a  system  so  im- 
ixjrtant  to  the  smooth  functioning  of  our 
economy  must  be  modernized  and  im- 
proved if  It  is  to  fulfill  its  role  of  ef- 
ficiently allocating  our  precious  man- 
power resources. 

One  of  the  major  barriers  to  the  ef- 
ficient working  of  the  labor  market  is  In- 
adequate Information  A  lack  of  infor- 
mation by  potential  employers  of  the 
men  and  skills  available  to  them,  can 
result  in  economic  decisions  that  may  be 
drtrlmen;al  to  the  firm  and  the  growth 
of  the  economy.  Similarly,  when  Job- 
seekers  are  urmware  of  the  full  range  of 
opportunities  open  to  them  they  may 
remain  unemployed  or  underemployed. 
In  essence,  the  efficient  allocation  of  men 
and  Jobs  In  the  labor  market  demands  a 
greater  awareness  of  the  options  existing 
in  the  market.    And  as  the  labor  market 


operates  more  perfectly,  we  are  more  as- 
sured of  economic  growth  auid  stability. 

The  U.S.  Employment  Service  was  es- 
tablished to  facilitate  labor  market  ac- 
tivity. Its  modification  at  this  time  Is 
a  recognition  that  we  are  now  in  a  fxwI- 
tion  to  bring  new  procedurea  and  new 
technologies  to  better  the  Service's  opera- 
tions. 

Section  7  of  S.  2974,  entitled  "Labor 
Market  Information"  instructs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  collect,  analyze,  and 
store  all  labor  market  and  manpower  In- 
formation among  employers,  labor  or- 
ganizations, private  employment  agen- 
cies, and  the  like.  To  carry  out  these  re- 
sponsibilities, the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  employ  the  most  modern  and  ef- 
ficient automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment. 

The  directed  use  of  the  computer  and 
other  Information  systems  In  our  Em- 
ployment Service  Is  to  me  one  of  the  most 
promising  aspects  of  this  legislation.  We 
have  already  seen  the  benefits  of  the 
computer  in  business  establishments. 
And  in  government,  these  systems  have 
revolutionized  our  methods  of  informa- 
tion gathering,  made  our  space  efforts 
possible  and  are  contributing  to  the  ef- 
fective administration  of  our  health  and 
welfare  programs.  Because  of  my  belief 
in  the  enormous  promise  of  these  sys- 
tems, I  am  currently  engaged  In  studies 
that  hopefully  will  lead  to  the  use  of 
automatic  data  processing  eqiilpment  for 
the  benefit  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  their  utilization  of  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

The  use  of  data  processing  systems  In 
the  labor  market  was  strongly  recom- 
mended in  the  recent  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Technology,  Auto- 
mation, and  Economic  Progress,  estab- 
lished by  Congress  In  August  of  1964. 
The  Commission  pointed  out  that  most 
Information  concerning  Jobs  "passes  by 
word  of  mouth"  through  an  informal 
grapevine,  and  that  while  the  Employ- 
ment Service  Is  developing  Increasing 
amounts  of  labor  market  information 
there  is  simply  no  place  in  any  local 
labor  market,  let  alone  on  a  regional  or 
national  basis,  where  individual  jobseek- 
ers  or  employers  can  discover  the  full 
range  of  possible  Jobs  or  employees  avail- 
able." On  the  basis  of  this  finding  the 
Commission  recommended  a  computer- 
ized nationwide  service  for  matching  men 
to  jobs. 

While  this  goal  may  not  be  Immedi- 
ately attairmble,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  cannot  begin  to  bring  the  computer 
into  the  labor  market  in  a  way  that  will 
demonstrate  Its  full  potential. 

Accordingly,  the  amendment  I  am  of- 
fering today  would  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  establish.  In  one  or  more 
Manpower  Services  Centers,  a  model 
computerized  information  system  to 
bring  jobs  and  men  together  in  an  ef- 
ficient and  productive  manner.  Such  a 
model  would  develop  specific  employ- 
ment-need information  on  a  flrm-by-flrm 
ba.sis  This  could  be  matched  by  specific 
jobseeker  information,  such  as  skills,  ex- 
perience, availability,  and  so  forth.  The 
system  would  not  be  limited  to  a  State  or 
political  boundary,  but  could  encompass 
any   traditional   labor  market  area  or 


region  In  winch  mobility  is  feasible. 
Ultimately,  we  may  find  that  with  suf- 
ficient Information  availability,  the  en- 
tire Nation  will  be  a  labor  market  area — 
for  It  Is  my  hope  that  this  model  will 
result  in  the  truly  national  information 
system  contemplated  by  the  Automation 
Commission. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  tNo.  551)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

On  page  9.  between  lines  11  and  13  Insert 
the  following : 

"(c)  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  conduct 
studies  and  to  undertake  demonstration 
project*  to  further  the  use  of  automatic 
data  processing  systems  In  the  national  man- 
power services  system.  Such  demonstra- 
tion projects  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limit- 
ed to,  the  establishment.  In  one  or  more 
manpower  services  centers,  of  a  model  labor 
market  Information  system,  on  a  state  or 
Interstate  basis,  that  will  provide  specific 
employment  Information  on  both  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  skills  available  In 
the  labor  market  to  interested  applicants 
seeking  placement,  and  Individuals,  orga- 
nisations or  Institutions  referred  to  In  (2) 
of  subsection   (a)   of  this  section." 

On  page  9,  line  12,  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
insert  "(d)". 

On  pttge  9,  line  18,  strike  out  the  word 
"and". 

On  page  9.  line  19,  strike  out  the  period. 
Insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and 
the  use  of  automatic  data  processing  sys- 
tems." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
linanlmous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  1596)  to  promote 
the  domestic  and  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States  by  modernizing  prac- 
tices of  the  Federal  Govpmment  relating 
to  the  inspection  of  persons,  mer- 
chandise, and  conveyances  moving  into, 
through,  and  out  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purix)ses,  sponsored  by  my 
colleague  [Mr  MonroneyJ,  my  name  be 
shown  as  a  cospousor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Senators  Dirksen.  Dotglas.  Long  of  Lou- 
isiana, and  Williams  of  New  Jersey  be 
added  a.s  cosponsors  of  S.  3097,  a  bill  to 
provide  financial  and  other  aid,  under  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  and  related  Federal 
programs,  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the 
preservation  and  maintenance  of  his- 
toric structures,  and  S.  3098,  a  bill  to  pro- 
mote and  coordinate  historic  preserva- 
tion activities  of  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  other  public  bodies, 
£Uid  private  organizations  and  individ- 
uals, at  the  next  printing  of  these  bills. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  5.  1966,  the  names  of  Mr. 
Allott,  Mr  Bass.  Mr  Bayh,  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.  Chttrch,  Mr.  Hartki.  Mr.  Long  of 
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Missouri,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Murphy,  and  Mr.  Talmadge  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  biU  tS.  3177)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  assistance  to  certain  non-Federal 
institutions,  agencies,  and  organizations 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
community  programs  for  patients  with 
kidney  disease  and  for  conduct  of  train- 
ing related  to  such  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son (for  himself  and  Mr.  Maontison)  on 
April  5,  1966. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Edward  L.  Shaheen,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
VS.  attorney,  western  district  of  Louisiana, 
term  of  4  years.     (Reapj>olntment.) 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee.  In  writing,  on 
or  before  Thursday,  April  28,  1966,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


"    MESSAGE   FROM   THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  3692)  for  the  re- 
lief of  Winiam  F.  Kuhlman.  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE    BILL    REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl,  3692)  for  the  reUef  of 
William  F.  Kuhlman,  was  read  twice  by 
Its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


FOR  GOOD  SCHOOLS  TRY  LIVE 
POLITICS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
valuable  Insight  into  the  critical  prob- 
lems confronting  our  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  in  our  great  urban  com- 
munities, I  invite  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors to  an  article  which  was  published 
In  this  morning's  Washington  Post,  en- 
titled "For  Good  Schools  Try  Uve  PoU- 
tlcs,"  written  by  Richardson  Dil worth, 
former  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  and  pres- 
ently the  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
School  Board. 

Mr.  Dllworth,  at  great  personal  sacri- 
fice, left  private  life  to  take  on  the  ardu- 
ous Job  of  upgrading  and  Improving  the 
Philadelphia  school  system. 

This  article  points  out  some  of  the  dif- 
ficult problems  which  confront  the 
school  system  in  Philadelphia,  problems 
which  I  am  sure  are  identical  to  those  In 
many  other  large  cities  in  this  country 
where  there  are  significant  numbers  of 
minority  group  members  who  are  badly 


in  need  of  a  higher  level  of  education 
than  they  have  been  receiving. 

I  commend  my  former  colleague, 
Mayor  Dilworth,  for  the  dedicated  efforts 
he  Is  making  to  rehabilitate  the  Phila- 
delphia school  system. 

I  believe  that  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  will  profit  from  reading 
this  article  which  outlines  some  of  the 
problems,  and  also  some  of  the  projected 
solutions  which  Mr.  Dilworth  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  school  board  are  un- 
dertaking to  provide, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For  Good  Schools  Try  Ltvk  Politics 
(By  Richardson  Dilworth) 

(Note. — Philadelphia's  School  Board  was 
chosen  by  Judges,  like  Washington's,  until 
last  year  when  a  successful  home  rule  move- 
ment gave  the  power  of  appointment  to  the 
mayor.  The  following  excerpts  are  taken 
from  an  address  here  by  Mr.  DUworth,  a 
former  mayor  of  Philadelphia  and  now  presi- 
dent of  Its  new  school  board,) 

There  are  some  people  who  ask  why  it  is 
necessary  to  Insist  upon  integrating  otir 
schools  and  their  faculties.  These  people 
argue  that  what  we  should  concentrate  upon 
Is  raising  the  standard  of  public  education 
In  all  of  our  schools.  They  assert  that  focus- 
ing attention  on  Integration  diverts  us  from 
achieving  excellence  of  education. 

Such  a  contention  ignores  the  realities  of 
the  situation  in  the  cities.  Take  my  own 
city  of  Philadelphia,  which  Is  quite  typical. 
The  schools  In  the  predominantly  Negro 
areas  are  the  oldest,  most  rundown  schools 
In  the  city.  And.  due  to  the  Ironclad  teacher 
seniority  system  which  has  developed  over 
the  years,  these  schools,  for  the  most  part, 
have  the  highest  percentage  of  pKXtfest  and 
most  Inexperienced  teachers.  Add  to  tills 
the  fact  that  about  a  quarter  of  these  pupils 
have  a  family  background  which  has  not 
equipped  them  to  receive  the  standard  pub- 
lic school  education,  and  you  have  a  sham- 
bles In  which  hardly  any  of  the  children  In 
the  school  get  educated. 

Today,  In  our  city,  approximately  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  school  population  is  In 
parochial  and  private  schools.  The  result  Is 
that  while  only  30  percent  of  our  city's  popu- 
lation Is  nonwhlte.  57  percent  of  our  public 
school  pupils  are  nonwhlte.  And,  today 
there  are  more  white  children  In  the  paro- 
chial and  private  schools  than  there  are  in 
otir  city's  entire  public  schobl  system. 

If  this  trend  continues,  and  It  Is  the  trend 
in  all  of  our  cities,  then  20  or  25  years  from 
now,  our  big  cities  may  find  themselves  with 
public  school  systems  almost  entirely  non- 
whlte, and  with  parochial  and  private  school 
systems  at  least  90  percent  white.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  greater  blow  to  our  democracy,  or 
to  the  success  of  the  urban  civilization  in 
which  we  find  ourselves. 

The  broad  picture  Is  that  our  big  city  pub- 
lic school  systems  have  for  the  most  part 
been  neglected  and  starved — ever  since  the 
end  of  World  War  I.  Although  we  have 
splendid  work  being  done  here  and  there, 
by  and  large,  otir  big  city  school  systems  no 
longer  serve  us  well. 

Big  city  teachers  have  been  among  the 
lowest  paid.  The  result  is  that  our  city 
school  systems  have  tended  to  become  static 
and  In-bred.  New  ideas  and  new  blood  have 
not  been  encouraged. 

We  should  also  experiment  with  what  we 
call  the  magnet  school.  Let  me  give  you  an 
example:  There  is  great  need  for  a  higher 
level  of  science  teaching  for  selected  yoxing- 


sters.  This  Indicates  the  creation  of  a  sci- 
ence high  school  which  offers  the  finest  pos- 
sible precollege  science  courses.  But  that 
school  would  also  be  a  comprehensive  high 
school  to  serve  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
science  students  would  take  their  other 
academic  courses  right  In  with  the  regular 
high  school  students. 

In  short,  the  specialty  attracts  teachers 
and  pupils  from  all  over  the  city,  and  these 
specialty  pupils  take  their  general  academic 
coiirses  In  the  other  part  of  the  school,  which 
Is  a  comprehensive  neighborhood  high  school. 
Magnet  schools  should  also  be  set  up  for 
languages,  for  business  training,  and  for 
the  performing  arts,  among  others. 

Supplemental  educational  centers  also 
show  promise,  particularly  In  the  field  of 
science.  Such  a  center  would  serve  the  en- 
tire city.  Including  the  parochial  and  private 
schools,  and  also  suburbcm  schoolchUdren. 
The  center  would  offer  all  manner  of  special 
equipment  and  training  not  found  elsewhere. 

The  expanding  Interest  In  education  sug- 
gests that  we  begin  to  rethink  the  way  we 
manage  our  schools.  The  conventional  wis- 
dom has  It  that  we  keep  schools  out  of 
politics,  and,  of  course,  in  the  narrow  sense 
of  the  word  we  must  all  agree.  However, 
good  education  is  and  must  Inevitably  be 
a  vital  political  issue.  The  Issue  of  a  quality 
Integrated  education  is  as  live  a  political 
Issue  In  our  cities  as  any  Issue  can  be.  No 
bureaucracy  can  solve  that  Issue.  Falling 
the  magic  solution  acceptable  to  everyone, 
enlightened  and  courageous  leadership  at 
the  board  level  is  essential  if  the  cities  are 
not  to  retreat  from  the  challenge. 


VIETNAM:      LESSONS      AND      HARD 
CHOICES 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  when 
Senators  returned  home  during  the 
Easter  recess,  I  believe  that  many  found 
the  people  to  be  deeply  concerned  about 
two  problems:  Vietnam  and  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  President,  in  deference  to  the  mil- 
lions of  my  constituents  in  the  State  of 
New  York  who  have  these  feelings,  I 
should  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
express  my  \1ews  on  the  most  pressing  of 
these  matters — Vietnam. 

While  I  believe  that  there  still  remains 
a  very  real  majority  support  in  the  coun- 
try for  the  President's  policy  on  Viet- 
nam— namely,  the  application  of  limited 
American  means  to  the  attainment  of  a 
limited  American  purpose — I  also  believe 
that  the  very  same  people  who  partici- 
pate In  that  support  are  very  gravely 
concerned  about  the  future;  where  we 
are  going  and  what  we  should  do.  I 
believe,  moreover,  that  the  people  of 
New  York  State  are  against  the  escala- 
tion of  the  struggle  In  Vietnam  beyond 
the  present  order  of  magnitude.  They 
are  opposed  to  the  bombardment  of 
heavy  civilian  population  centers  such  eis 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 

There  Is  no  denying  the  extent  and 
the  effects  of  the  present  political  crisis 
In  Vietnam.    The  situation  is  grave. 

But  this  Is  not  a  time  for  political  snip- 
ing nor  a  time  to  hunt  for  scapegoats; 
it  is  a  time  for  reevaluatlon  and  a  time 
to  face  hard  choices. 

As  we  make  this  reevaluatlon  and  face 
these  choices,  we  should  heed  the  les- 
sons to  be  learned  from  the  political 
crisis  itself:  lessons  that  will  be  vitally 
Important  in  the  weeks  to  come. 
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First  We  should  have  learned  by  now 
to  control  the  impulse  to  involve  our- 
selves in  the  internal  political  affairs 
of  a  nation  we  are  tr>-ing  to  help,  but  we 
apparently  have  not. 

Second  We  should  have  learned  by 
now  that  m:l!tar\-  successes  and  even 
overwhelming  power  on  the  battlefield 
are  not  enough  to  satLsfy  a  people  who 
yearn  for  peace,  for  food,  and  for  a  sense 
of  human  di>;n:ty,  but  we  apparently 
have  not- 

Thlrd  We  should  have  learned  by 
now  to  expect  anti-.'Vmencan  .sentiment 
m  any  nation  where  thousands  of  our 
troops  are  encaged  in  combat,  but  we 
apparently  have  not. 

It  IS  my  hope  that  the  people  of  our 
country  will  not  become  panicKed  by  the 
political  turmoil  in  South  Vietnam:  that 
they  will  understand  that  our  purpo.se  in 
being  there  remain.s  valid  and  unaltered. 
We  are  there,  having  been  asked  in  by 
the  Government  of  South  Vletniim.,  to 
wase  a  ftnmgle — along  with  the  Viet- 
name.se  themselves — for  high  but  limited 
objectives  usini?  necessary  but  limited 
military  means  W'e  are  actively  seeking 
a  negotiated  settlement  that  will  allow 
freedom  of  choice  In  Vietnam. 

But  the  recent  political  crisis  has 
brought  about  a  change  in  the  situation 
we  face,  even  if  it  has  not  altered  our 
purpose 

It  i.s  within  the  realm  of  possibility 
that  th'.s  sit'.;at!on  could  produce  a  gov- 
ernment '.n  South  Vietnam  that  is  dls- 
satisf'"d  \vith  our  help  or  with  the  pres- 
enct-^  ^f  our  forces,  or  that  is  unable  to 
continue  to  earn.-  its  share  of  the  battle. 
The  American  people  should  be  pre- 
pared for  such  an  eventuality,  and  the 
US,  Government — calling  on  the  lessons 
of  the  political  crisi.s — should  take  every 
possible  procaution  to  prevent  any  claim 
that  it  i:iterfered  m  these  vital  South 
Vietnamese  political  decisions  in  any 
way. 

In  the  current  crisi.s.  this  was  not  al- 
ways the  case  Our  Embassy  in  Saigon 
apparently  allowed  Premier  Ky  the  use 
of  U.S.  aircraft  to  transport  forces  loyal 
to  h*m  to  the  Da  Nans-Hue  area,  thereby 
raisin.,'  the  implication  that  we  con- 
curred m  the  removal  from  office  of  the 
Buddhist  General  Thl.  the  commander 
of  Vletname.se  forces  in  the  north.  And 
it  Is  generally  agreed  that  the  President's 
personal  endorsement  of  Premier  Ky 
strengthened  Ky's  image  in  the  Unit€'d 
States  but  not  in  his  own  country,  and 
was  the  first  step  in  the  evolution  of  the 
crisis 

In  the  crucial  months  ahead,  we  must 
learn  from  experience.  We  must  adopt 
and  follow  a  hands-off  policy  regarding 
Vietnam  political  affairs.  Thi.s  i.s  the 
first  lesson. 

The  second  lesson  is  that  military  ef- 
fort IS  only  part  of  waging  a  struggle 
such  as  the  one  in  Vietnam  Indeed,  the 
very  success  of  ARVN-U  S.  military'  op- 
erations has  allowed  political  differ- 
ences— which  have  always  existed  un- 
easily beneath  the  surface  in  South 
Vietnam— to  flourish.  The  Buddhist 
groups,  which  are  avowedly  anti-Com- 
munist, would  not  have  attempted  to 
topple  the  Saigon  gjvemmeni  unless  the 
military   situation    was   becoming   more 


secure.  Various  political,  religious,  and 
tribal  groups  have  been  Jockeying  for 
power  in  Vietnam  for  years.  This  is 
bound  to  continue  regardless  of  the  war. 
We  can  only  hope  to  keep  it  from  getting 
out  of  hand. 

Beyond  the  military  struggle  and  be- 
yond the  feuding  political  factions  lies 
the  real  war — the  war  against  poverty 
and  even  starvation. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Sai- 
gon leaders  are  waging  this  battle  with 
adequate  resources.  The  United  States 
plans  to  spend  $12  billion  on  the  mili- 
tary effort  In  Vietnam  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  U.S.  aid  earmarked  for 
the  700.000  Vietnam  refugees  is  a  shock- 
ingly low  figure  of  $21  million,  of  which 
only  $5.2  million  is  designated  for  food 
commodities.  The  record  of  the  Saigon 
government's  aid  for  refugees  is  equally 
dismal;  its  projection  for  this  year  is  $14 
million  Unless  an  all-out  effort  is  made 
by  both  ourselves  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese on  these  social  and  economic 
fronts,  the  whole  military  effort  could 
have  been  in  vain. 

The  third  lesson  concerns  the  inevita- 
bility of  anti-Americanism  in  such  situ- 
ations. Whenever  a  nation  as  powerful 
as  ours  becomes  massively  embroiled  in 
a  foreign  war,  resentment  is  bound  to 
ensue.  Our  troops  come  in  and  present 
a  totally  unfamiliar,  and  at  times  un- 
popular, life  style.  The  expenditures  of 
U.S.  dollars  revolutionizes  and  dislocates 
the  economy.  All  attention  seems  to 
focus  on  the  American  presence. 

Obviously.  It  Is  only  a  short  step  for  the 
people  of  the  host  country  to  begin  to 
believe  that  they  are  no  longer  the  mas- 
ters of  their  own  fate.  Their  frustration 
invariably  turns  against  those  who  are 
there  precisely  to  help  them.  To  prevent 
these  feelings  from  exploding,  It  Is  up  to 
the  United  States  to  conduct  itself  with 
dignity  and  restraint. 

There  is  still  time  to  apply  these  les- 
sons to  the  Vietnam  situation  in  the 
critical  weeks  ahead. 

We  face  hard  choices  right  at  this 
moment. 

Should  the  government  of  Premier  Ky 
remain  in  ofQce,  or  should  another  gov- 
ernment with  the  same  plans  for  Viet- 
nam assume  power  and  responsibility, 
the  United  States  can  continue  to  play 
its  part  in  Vietnam. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  new  Viet- 
namese government  should  ask  us  to 
leave,  we  have  three  alternatives:  first, 
persist  nonetheless  and  virtually  take 
over  the  governmental  operations  In 
South  Vietnam;  second,  withdraw  our 
troops  from  the  Asian  mainland;  or, 
third,  redeploy  our  forces  to  another 
Asian  location. 

If  we  are  forced  to  reappraise  our  posi- 
tion, I  urge  that  we  do  so  in  light  of  our 
basic  policy  to  date — that  is,  we  are  in 
Vietnam  because  the  Government  of  that 
counti-y  wishes  to  wage  a  struggle  for 
independence  and  freedom  and  desires 
our  help.  In  no  event  should  the  struggle 
there  be  carried  on  by  U.S.  forces  alone. 
In  no  event  should  we  "go  It  alone"  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Just  as  I  oppose  carrsrlng  on  the  effort 
in  Vietnam  by  ourselves,  I  also  reject 
complete    withdrawal   from    the   Asian 


mainland.  There  are  still  a  number  of 
nations  In  that  area  which  need  and  de- 
sire our  help  in  holding  off  the  Chinese 
Communists,  who  still  vow  to  persist  in 
their  so-called  wars  of  national  libera- 
tion— which  are  actually  wars  of  aggres- 
sion. 

Should  conditions  force  us  to  leave 
South  Vietnam,  I  believe  that  our  best 
choice  is  to  redeploy  our  troops  in 
another  Asian  country.  It  Is  my  view 
that  our  forces  should  b»  kept  together 
in  effective  units  and  redeployed  where 
they  can  be  available  to  counter  any  new 
aggressive  move  by  Communist  China. 
Northern  Thailand  is  so  threatened,  and 
should  the  Government  of  Thailand  re- 
quest such  assistance,  I  believe  that  at 
least  some  of  our  troops  ought  to  be  re- 
stationed  there. 

I  see  no  disgrace  In  redeploying  our 
troops  under  the  above  conditions.  I 
believe  that  we  have  already  demon- 
strated what  we  set  out  to  demonstrate: 
that  we  are  willing  to  back  our  commit- 
ments. Every  nation  that  wishes  to  be 
free  from  Communist  domination  has 
already  been  heartened  by  our  deter- 
mination in  Vietnam. 

In  these  efforts,  however,  we  cannot 
guarantee  success;  we  can  only  guaran- 
tee a  good  faith  effort  Itself.  This  we 
have  done. 

On  yesterday,  Wednesday,  April  20, 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  testified 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  welcome  his  testimony  as 
a  clear  indication  that  we  intend  to  keep 
out  of  Vietnamese  domestic  politics,  that 
our  applications  of  force  remains  lim- 
ited, and  that  we  still  seek  and  are  will- 
ing to  accept  freely  expressed  desires  of 
the  Vietnamese  people  in  a  national 
election. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  Secretary  McNamara 's  testimony, 
as  reported  in  this  morning's  New  York 
Times,  be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pahts  or  McNamara  Testimont 

OPENING    STATEMENT 

The  governing  principle  of  our  mUltary  as- 
sistance program  has  been  and  Is  that  the 
vital  interests  of  this  country  In  the  defense 
of  the  free  world  are  dependent  upon  the 
strength  of  the  entire  free  world,  and  not 
merely  upon  the  strength  of  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  Is  the  focus  of  power  In 
the  free  world  struggle  for  national  Inde- 
pendence and  economic  progress,  but  our 
country  can't  be  everywhere  at  once  and  our 
country  cannot  and  does  not  do  everything 
the  best.  The  balance  of  forces  and  the  op- 
tions necessary  In  today's  world  can  be 
achieved  only  with  stanch  friends  well  armed, 
ready  to  do  their  parts  of  the  Job.   * 

The  whole  spectrum  of  threats  remains 
relevant,  from  subversion  and  terrorism 
through  conventional  attack  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  nuclear  war.  And  these  threats  must 
be  dealt  with  where  they  cast  their  shadow. 

It  would  be  unbearably  costly  to  this  coun- 
try In  both  money  and  human  resources  to 
maintain  a  credible  force  by  Itself  all  along 
the  great  arc  of  forward  positions  to  the 
west,  south,  and  east  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Red  China. 

But  the  free  world  cannot  leave  gaps  In 
that  forward  arc.  And  the  solution  to  the 
problem,  therefore,  has  been  a  com.blnatlon 
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of  forces,  a  mix  of  local  forces  In  the  home- 
land and  the  United  States  and  friendly 
forces  behind  those  ready .  to  supply  equip- 
ment and  money  and  ready  to  supply  addi- 
tional reinforcement  In  case  of  need. 

The  growth  and  the  Increased  flexibility  of 
the  U.S.  part  of  that  combination  has  been 
very  great  Indeed.  We  have  Increased  our 
mobility,  our  firepower,  and  our  total 
strength  to  the  point  where  we  can  now 
have  325.000  men  assigned  to  combat 
operations  In  southeast  Asia,  and  do  this 
without  calling  up  our  Reserve  forces,  with- 
out Imposing  wage  or  price  controls  on  our 
economy,  without  material  allocations  to 
force  diversions  of  scarce  resources  from  ci- 
vilian to  mUltary  use,  and  with  the  military 
budget,  which  In  relation  to  gross  national 
product  l8  less  In  this  fiscal  year  and  will  be 
less  next  fiscal  year  than  In  any  one  of  the 
5  years  1960.  1961.  1962.  1963,  or  1964. 

Strongest  nation  in  history 

No  other  nation  In  history  has  ever  been  so 
strong.  Never  has  any  other  nation — and  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  nevw  has  the  United  States 
In  the  past — carried  such  great  military 
strength  with  so  little  burden  on  Its  society. 

Nevertheless,  the  requirement  Is  as  valid  as 
ever  for  local  forces  to  help  hold  that  forward 
line  of  defense.  These  local  forces  have  some 
Important  advantages  over  U.S.  forces.  They 
know  more  about  local  conditions;  they  know 
more  about  local  terrain;  they  get  much  of 
their  support  from  sources  near  at  hand;  they 
are  defending  their  own  families. 

The  friendly  nations  along  the  forward  de- 
fense arc  together  contribute  more  than  3.5 
million  men  to  defense,  somewhat  more  than 
the  total  number  of  men  In  our  own  military 
forces. 

Would  we  seriously  consider  providing  U.S. 
manpower  to  replace  this  deterrent  strength 
of  some  3.5  million  men?  I  think  the  answer 
Is  "No."  Does  our  own  military  budget  ex- 
ceeding $50  billion  a  year,  exclusive  of  mili- 
tary assistance,  make  sense  without  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program?  Again,  I  think  the 
answer  Is  "No." 

In  conclusion  I'd  like  to  leave  this  one 
thought.  I  think  It  would  be  irrational  for 
our  country  to  spend  over  $50  billion  a  year 
on  its  own  military  forces  while  refusing  to 
help  train  and  equip  our  friends  who  share 
with  us  the  forward  defense  Job  and  whose 
capabilities  are  critical  to  the  success  of  that 
job. 

The  other  alternatives,  I  believe,  are  clear 
and  severe.  The  United  States  either  must 
make  up  the  shortages  with  U.S.  forces  or 
should  recast  and  retrench  Its  foreign  policy. 

QUESTIONS 

PtTLBRicHT.  The  only  point  I  wish  to  make : 
these  treaties  or  aid  programs  don't  author- 
ize you  In  any  way  whatever  to  Intervene 
In  a  clvU  war. 

McNam.mia.  No,  that's  quite  clear. 

Sparkman.  Would  you  follow  that  up  and 
differentiate  this  from  a  clvU  war? 

McNamara.  Yes,  sir,  I'd  be  happy  to.  •  •  • 
In  1960.  In  Hanoi,  at  the  first  conference  of 
the  Laodong  Party,  the  Communist  Party  of 
North  Vietnam.  It  was  agreed  there  would  be 
established  a  front  organization  directed  to 
destroy  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam. 
That  front  was  established.  And  later  In 
that  year.  Gen.  (Vo  Nguyen]  Glap,  the  De- 
fense Minister,  stated  that  the  north  is  the 
revolutionary  base  for  the  war  that  will  be 
carried  In  the  south.  And  that  went  on 
through  a  series  of  meetings  In  1961  and 
1962  all  of  which  are  documented,  all  of 
which  point  to  the  direction  of  the  subver- 
sion in  the  South  by  Hanoi  to  the  point 
where  In  1964.  before  any  U.S.  combat  troops 
were  Introduced  In  South  Vietnam,  the  325th 
DlvUlon  of  North  Vietnam  was  infiltrated  to 
the  south. 

♦v,^^  °*°"  (^oa^K  Van)  Thai,  who  had  been 
tne  assistant  chief  of  the  North  Vietnamese 


joint  general  staflT,  was  sent  into  South  Viet- 
nam to  command  the  Vletcong  forces  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  armed  forces  which 
were  sent  there  and  to  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
edge he  is  currently  mUltary  commander. 

They  had  infiltrated  about  45.000  men  from 
the  north  Including  this  regular  army  divi- 
sion by  the  end  of  1964.  before  we  sent  U.S. 
military  forces — combat  forces — into  South 
Vietnam,  and,  of  course,  as  you  know  since 
that  time  the  number  of  North  Vietnamese 
regiments  has  Increased  substantially. 

We  think  there  are  about  11  or  more 
there,  some  20,000  regular  North  Vietnamese 
soldiers  there  today. 

Question.  And  they  are  being  directed  from 
the  north? 

Answer.  In  a  very  literal  sense.  Senator 
Sptarkman.  They  are  receiving  not  only 
day-to-day  but  hour-to-hour  direction  of 
their  activities  from  Hanoi,  directly. 

Question.  It's  on  that  basis  that  you  say 
that  It  constitutes  outside  aggression? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  without  question.  In  my 
opinion. 

Military  goals 

Gore.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Communists  seek 
to  establish  a  Communist  state  and  I,  we 
resist  that  •  •  •.  Is  It  the  goal  of  our 
military  to  exterminate  Communist  Influence 
in  South  Vietnam? 

Answer.  No,  I  don't  think  so.  It  Isn't  our 
goal  to  exterminate  anything.  It  Is  our  goal 
to  apply  sufficient  military  pressure  to  the 
Vletcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  forces 
now  seeking  to  destroy  the  political  and  so- 
cial fabric  of  South  Vietnam  to  prove  to 
North  Vietnam  that  they  can't  win  by  mUl- 
tary action  In  the  south,  but  that  doesnt 
require  extermination  of  the  Communist 
forces. 

Question.  Is  It  our  military  and  political 
goal  to  establish  a  democratic  state  or  an 
American-type    state    in    South    Veltnam? 

Answer.  It's  our  goal  to  allow  these  people 
to  choose  the  form  of  poUtlcal  Institutions 
under  which  they  prefer  to  live.  I  suppose 
you  could  conceive  of  them  choosing  some 
form  other  than  a  tiemocratlc  form.  If  they 
did,  we  would  adhere  to  that  choice. 

Question.  Good.  We  would  be  pleased  If 
they  choose  a  democratic  form? 

Answer.  We  would.  We  think  they  will. 
But  we  would  respect  their  choice. 

Question.  Now  that  comes  to  the  role  of 
the  military  In  the  process  of  choice  which 
Is  now  forecast  and  soon  to  occur  In  South 
Vietnam.  What  will  be  the  role  of  the 
U.S.  military  In  the  elections  now  forecasted 
to  occur  in  South  Vietnam? 

Answer.  Well,  I  conceive  no  role  for  our 
military  In  those  elections.  Our  role  Is  to 
support  the  South  Vietnamese  military 
forces  In  their  campaigns  against  the  Vlet- 
cong, not  to  participate  in  the  forthcoming 
elections. 

Question.  Well,  in  that  campaign  against 
the  Vletcong,  will  the  U.S.  forces  support  the 
Saigon  Government  forces  In  trying  to  pre- 
vent the  Vletcong  from  participating  In  the 
elections? 

Answer.  Well.  I  don't  believe  any  proce- 
dures for  the  elections  have  yet  been  devel- 
oped. And  I  can't  really  respond  directly  to 
your  question.  It's  not  conceivable  to  me 
that  the  Vletcong  will  participate  in  the 
elections.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  re- 
cent experience  we've  had  with  elections  In 
South  Vietnam — those  of  a  year  ago.  Just 
about  this  month — led  us  to  believe  that  the 
Vletcong  will  seek  In  every  way  possible  to 
make  it  Impractical  to  carry  out  elections. 

Question  Well,  I  think  I  would  accept  the 
view  that  It  is  likely  that  the  Vletcong  will 
attempt  to  disrupt  the  elective  processes. 

But  my  question  Is  related  to  the  other 
possibility.  Should  the  Vletcong,  Indige- 
nous as  they  are  to  South  Vietnam,  make 
the  other  decision  and  undertake  to  partici- 
pate,  pull   off  their   uniforms  and   put   on 


their  pajamas  and  vote  seeking  to  exercise 
their  Influence  there,  what  will  be  the  role 
of  the  U.S.  military  in  8upf>oi^lng  the  troops 
of  the  Saigon  Government? 

Answer.  Our  role  would  be,  as  I  said,  to 
carry  out  military  operations  against  the 
Vletcong  If  they're  continuing  to  fight.  If 
they're  not  continuing  to  fight,  if  they're 
seeking  to  vote.  I'm  sure  the  government 
of  South  Vietnam  would  welcome  them  as 
voters.  And  surely  we  would  do  nothing  to 
prevent  that. 

Question.  Then  If  the  Buddhists,  the 
Christians,  the  Vletcong,  the  Montagnards, 
the  various  sects  in  Vietnam  succeeded 
through  a  process  of  their  own  choosing 
in  a  coalition  government  dedicated  not  to 
our  side  or  the  Communist  side  but  neutral 
or  nonallgned,  would  you  Interpret  that  as 
Inimical  to  the  security  of  the  United  States? 

Answer.  No,  certainly  not. 

Comparison  tpith  Soviet 

Peix.  And  In  conclusion  would  you  be 
willing  to  give  a  rough  estimate  of  the  total 
dollar  value  of  Communist  bloc  military  aid 
versus  U.S.  military  aid. 

McNamara.  Yes,  and  these  are  subject  to 
all  of  the  qualifications  that  one  must  give  to 
any  Soviet  figures.  But  the  total  we  esti- 
mate for  1965  was  8277  million  in  Soviet 
military  aid  to  nonbloc  countries  and  $650 
million  in  Soviet  economic  aid  to  nonbloc 
countries.  And  for  the  12  years  1954  to  1965. 
a  period  we  have  collected  data  for,  the  total 
military  aid  to  nonbloc  countries  Is  over  $4 
billion  and  the  total  economic  aid  Is  over  $5 
billion.  Now  I  want  to  emphasize  that  these 
figures  are  rough  estimates  and  they  include 
all  forms  of  aid — grant,  aid  and  sales,  and 
so  on. 

Question.  But  roughly  our  program  would 
be  In  the  order  of  six  or  eight  times  that  of 
the  Soviets. 

Answer.  Well,  in  comparison  with  1966, 
they  had  a  program  of  roughly  $900  million, 
and  we  had  one  SVs  times  that. 


ELECTIONS  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  history  has 
demonstrated  time  and  again  that  a  dra- 
matic turn  of  events,  unexpected  and  un- 
planned for,  can  provide  opportunities 
for  the  active  participants  in  an  encoun- 
ter. The  course  of  history  has  sometimes 
depended  on  the  ability  of  these  partici- 
pants to  react  quickly  and  correctly. 
Often,  through  such  circumstances,  ap- 
parent disaster  has  been  turned  to  good 
account. 

There  may  be  a  bare  possibility  that 
such  a  turn  of  events  has  occurred  In 
Vietnam.  It  is  yet  too  soon  to  determine 
just  what  good.  If  any.  may  come  to  the 
United  States  out  of  the  recent  internal, 
almost  intragovernmental,  upheavals  we 
have  been  witnessing  within  South  Viet- 
nam in  recent  weeks.  It  appeared  for  a 
few  days  that  utter  chaos  would  engulf 
that  unhappy  country,  already  subjected 
to  subversion,  aggression,  civil  war,  and 
military  dictatorship  as  pointed  out  by 
the  distingruished  Senator  from  New  York 
[  Mr.  Javits  1 . 

But  now  we  see  the  prospect  of  some 
kind  of  election  which  may  begin  to  move 
the  tragic,  dangerous  Vietnamese  situa- 
tion away  from  the  course  of  escalated 
war  and  toward  stability  through  a  proc- 
ess of  self-determination  by  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam.  In  my  view,  the 
United  States  should  encourage  this. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
United  States  should  and  must  take  what 
steps  we  can  to  help  Insure  the  best  kind 
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of  elections  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. We  should  help  create  the  best 
possible  conditions. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  most  construc- 
tive, step  we  should  take  Is  to  assume 
the  initiative  in  negotiating  a  cease-flre 
for  a  reasonable  period  for  the  campaigns 
and  elections,  say  2  or  3  weeks. 

This  has  numerous  advantages,  both  as 
to  the  reality  of  meaningful  elections, 
and  as  to  our  posture  before  the  uncer- 
tain body  of  world  opinion. 

As  to  the  realities,  I  think  we  would 
all  agree  that  a  cease-fire  will,  while  not 
in  and  of  Itself  guaranteeing  a  meaning- 
ful election,  at  least  remove  a  hindrance 
to  broad  participation  and  voluntary  ex- 
ercise of  the  franchise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Nel- 
son In  the  chair ' .  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  expired. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  have  5  additional  minutes. 
Perhaps  I  should  make  that  10  addi- 
tional minutes 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  may  be  granted  10  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as 
our  posture  Is  concerned,  a  cease-flre 
negotiated  on  our  initiative  would  dem- 
oristrate  our  Interest  In  and  sincere 
dedication  to  legitimate  elections,  and  It 
would  lend  credibility  to  our  assertions 
In  behalf  of  self-determination.  We  have 
said — and  I  am  sure  it  is  truthfully  said; 
Secretary  McNamara  repeated  it  yester- 
day that  we  are  in  Vietnam  only  to  guar- 
antee the  right  of  self-determination  for 
the  South  Vietnamese. 

Furthermore,  the  negotiation  of  a 
cease-flre,  proposed  by  the  United  States, 
will  allow  us,  in  a  sense,  to  keep  the  initia- 
tive, to  act  positively,  and  not  to  appear 
to  be  merely  an  agitated  observer  of 
events  In  the  constant  propaganda  bat- 
tle which  we  face  with  our  Communist 
adversaries,  this  Is  Important. 

Our  participation  In  cease-fires  and 
bombing  pauses  Is  not  novel.  We  have 
participated  in  thre*  such  events  In  the 
relatively  short  time  In  which  we  have 
been  openly  active  coml)atants  In  Viet- 
nam 

On  May  13  through  18.  1965.  the 
United  SUtes  unilaterally  initiated  a 
bombing  pause.  The  first  contingent  of 
Marines  had  landed  In  Vietnam  on  May 
6.  and  the  President  wished  to  give  the 
Vletcong  and  the  Hanoi  government  a 
chance  to  think  about  the  implications  of 
our  actions. 

We  participated  in  the  1965  Christmas 
truce,  more  or  less  formally  agreed  to 
insofar  as  the  2  days,  December  24  and 
25.  were  concerned.  We  then  went  even 
further,  It  will  be  recalled,  and  unilat- 
erally suspended  bombing  operations 
against  North  Vietnam  through  January 
31.  1966. 

On  December  28.  1965.  the  Vletcong 
proposed  a  cease-flre  during  the  Lunar 
New  Year,  which  was  celebrated  during 
the  period  January  20-23.  1966.  The 
United  States  went  along  with  this  cease- 
flre  on  the  part  of  the  Vletcong.  which 
waa  worked  out  between  the  VC  and  ti:ie 


South  Vietnamese,  with  which  we  co- 
operated. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  see  advantages, 
and  few  probable  detrimental  results.  In 
the  United  States  taking  the  Initiative  In 
proposing  and  negotiating  a  cease-fire 
for  a  period  suitable  for  a  campaign  and 
election.  This  would  lend  credibility  to 
our  alms.  It  Is  In  this  spirit  that  I  sug- 
gest this  course  of  action  to  President 
Johnson. 

Mr.  CLARK  and  Mr.  JAVTTS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  first  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  strong- 
ly endorse  the  suggestion  Just  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  and  I  hope 
It  will  receive  the  immediate  careful  and 
favorable  consideration  of  both  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

This  is  a  real  opportunity  to  take  a  step 
toward  the  holding  of  genuinely  fair 
elections  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
people. 

I  suggest  to  the  State  Department  and 
the  Defense  Department  that  they  give 
careful  consideration  to  a  number  of 
matters: 

First,  let  us  ask  for  a  truce  to  last  for 
a  period  of  3  weeks.  That  is  the  period 
the  British  take  for  their  election  cam- 
paigns, and  It  has  pretty  sound 
precedent. 

Second,  let  us  see  If  the  truce  cannot 
spread  through  the  countryside.  Rather 
than  have  participation  in  the  election 
limited  to  the  villages  and  towns,  as  now 
contemplated,  we  should  try  to  see  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  Oovermnent  Is 
chosen  by  the  people  of  the  entire  geo- 
graphic area,  and  that  all  adults  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote. 

Third,  let  us  see  if  the  Catholic  minor- 
ity and  the  Buddhist  majority  can  Join 
in  a  cease-flre  so  that  there  can  be  the 
kind  of  atmosphere  and  conditions  under 
which  a  fair  election  can  be  had. 

Fourth,  let  us  be  sure  that  a  military 
Junta  does  not  dominate  the  election 
process,  and  that  the  fear  of  reprisals 
does  not  interfere  with  the  right  of  the 
people  to  support  candidates  of  their  own 
free  choice. 

Fifth,  there  should  be  complete  free- 
dom of  speech,  so  that  candidates  can  be 
free  to  campaign  In  a  climate  In  which  It 
Is  guaranteed  that  reprisals  will  not  be 
taken  against  them  for  exercising  their 
basic  political  rights. 

I  believe  that  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  with  the  con- 
ditions I  have  noted,  is  a  most  valuable 
one.  and  I  hope  the  executive  arm  of  our 
Government  vrtll  pursue  It. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
and  able  friend  from  Pennsylvania. 

None  of  us  can  be  sure  that  an  election 
is  possible  under  the  situation  prevailing 
in  that  unhappy  land.  But,  since  one  is 
to  be  undertaken,  surely  we  should  take 
every  action  possible  commensurate  with 
the  security  of  our  men  there  to  facilitate 
an  effective  and  popular  election  broadly 
based  in  order  that  we  will  have  the 
ma.ximum  degree  of  self-determination. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  endorse 
the  proposals  of  the  Senator-— but  with 
certain  reservations. 

Mr.  GORE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
can,  off  the  top  of  our  heads  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  come  to  an  Informed 
conclusion  on  a  matter  of  this  char- 
acter— a  military  matter  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Therefore.  I  know  that  inherent 
In  the  Senator's  suggestion  is  the  con- 
sideration of  security.  If  those  respon- 
sible for  such  matters  concur,  the  pro- 
posal will  receive  my  support. 

In  addition,  the  proposal  should  be 
accepted  by  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment, and  efforts  should  be  made  to 
bring  about  some  comparable  response 
from  the  Vletcong  and  Hanoi. 

Next.  I  think  that  Senator  Clark  said, 
and  I  agree  with  him.  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  see  that  the  election 
Is  a  genuinely  free  one — free  from  in- 
ordinate pressures  by  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment and  free  from  the  terror  tactics 
of  the  Vletcong — and  that  the  results  of 
this  election  are  accepted  by  all  con- 
cerned. 

The  peace  offensive  must  be  continued 
with  everybody,  including  the  Vletcong 
and  the  Chinese.  We  do  seek  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  and  we  have  announced 
our  intention  to  foster  and  abide  by  a 
free  election. 

I  believe  that  our  good  faith  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  we  will  accept 
the  results  of  a  free  election  even  If  there 
are  Communists  in  that  Government. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  grateful  to  have  the 
comments  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York,  along  with  those  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Unless  we  are  willing  to  accept  the 
results  of  an  election,  assuming  that  it 
is  reasonably  free  of  intimidation  on  the 
part  of  anyone,  then  our  profession  of 
belief  in  and  dedication  to  the  right 
of  self-determination  is  void. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  re- 
peatedly said  our  Nation  was  prepared 
to  accept  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  may 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unajilmous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  has  repeatedly  assured  the  Senate 
In  public  hearings  and  assured  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  world  that  the  United 
States  would  abide  by  a  free  election  and 
the  choice  made  by  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple in  a  free  election. 

Only  yesterday  I  asked  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Mr.  McNamara,  if  as  a  conse- 
quence of  an  election  the  Buddhists. 
Christians,  the  Montagnards.  and  Vlet- 
cong, the  various  sects  and  groups  of 
South  Vietnam  raised  a  coalesced  gov- 
ernment, which  was  a  position  of  neu- 
trsdlty  or  nonallnement.  would  that  be 
Inimical  to  the  security  of  the  United 
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states?     His  answer  was:    "Of  course 

not." 

I  want  to  Join  the  Senator  in  his  addi- 
tions to  my  suggestions  that  all  security 
questions  be  carefully  weighed,  and  any 
action  on  the  part  of  our  Government 
must  be  guarded  thereby,  and  I  would 
make  no   suggestion  contrary  to   that. 

Also,  I  share  his  view  that  along  with 
a  cease-fire  proposal,  to  make  the  assur- 
ance to  the  world  that  we  will  abide  by 
the  process  of  self-determination  being 
made  once  again. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  further  com- 
ment to  the  able  Senator.  The  chances 
of  the  Vletcong  accepting  this  suggestion 
may  be  remote  but  let  them  reject  It. 
Then,  we  stand  demonstrably  four  square 
for  determination  and  they  are  refusing 
to  cooperate  therein. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator  and 
I  compliment  him  again  on  the  fine 
statement  he  has  made. 


INQUIRY  INTO  OPERATIONS  OP  NA- 
TION'S SERVICE  ACADEMIES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President  on 
April  7,  I  urged  in  this  forum  that  tiiere 
be  Senate  inquiries  into  the  operation  of 
our  Nation's  service  academies,  begin- 
ning with  the  Naval  Academy. 

My  recommendations  were,  in  part, 
misunderstood  by  some  persons  and  were 
misinterpreted  by  others.  Nevertheless, 
the  extent  of  understanding,  acceptance, 
and  approval  of  my  position  Is  gratify- 
ing. 

In  a  letter  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  CJeorgla  [Mr.  Russell], 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  emphasized  that  in 
suggesting  a  complete  Investigation  of 
the  service  academies,  I  do  not  have 
specific  allegations  to  make  against  ei- 
ther the  Military  Academy  or  the  Air 
Force  Academy.  I  added,  however,  that 
each  of  those  academies  has  had  crip- 
pling experiences  in  past  years — the  Air 
Force  Academy  only  recently.  And  I 
noted  that  their  problems  may  have 
stemmed  largely  from  conditions  simi- 
lar to  those  alleged  to  prevail  at  the 
Naval  Academy,  as  disclosed  In  news- 
paper articles,  principally  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  as  discussed  in  my  Sen- 
ate speech  on  April  7.  Subsequently,  I 
received  additional  Information  concern- 
ing academic  turmoil  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy. 

So,  in  consequence,  I  communicated 
to  Chairman  Russell  the  belief  that 
there  might  appropriately  be  a  timely 
emphasis  on  Naval  Academy  Inquiries 
and  a  careful,  unhurried  comparative 
study  of  the  whole  service  academy  sys- 
tem. Out  of  such  a  study.  I  suggested, 
the  best  elements  of  each  academy's 
system  can  be  identified  and  emphasized, 
while  other  phases  can  be  deemphaslzed 
or  eliminated. 

Mr,  President,  I  reiterate  my  assiu^nce 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell] that  I  have  full  faith  that  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Armed  Services,  with- 
in Its  jurisdiction,  can  and  will  make  or 
cause  to  be  made  the  studies  of  the  serv- 
ice academies  which  seem  to  be  neces- 
sary. 


I  stated  to  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  I  repeat;  I  do 
not  plan  to  offer  legislation  in  the  Senate 
at  this  time,  either  to  create  an  investi- 
gating committee  or  to  change  existing 
law  relating  to  the  service  academies. 
Only  If  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
would  so  recommend  would  I  urge  and 
support  placing  elsewhere  investigative 
Jurisdiction  over  service  academies. 

In  the  meantime,  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Ser\-ices  Committee  responded  to 
my  conununlcation  by  noting  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr  Stennis], 
the  chairman  of  the  Preparedness  Inves- 
tigating Subcommittee,  asked  my  able 
colleague  from  West  Virginia.  Senator 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  to  conduct  a  study  for 
that  subcommittee  of  the  charges  against 
the  Naval  Academy.  This  is  a  signifi- 
cant development  because  preparedness 
Is  involved.  Senator  Byrd  will  perform 
with  his  customary  diligence  and  thor- 
oughness. 

Senator  Russell  appropriately  noted 
that,  in  addition,  it  seems  to  him  that  the 
subject  of  concern  about  the  Academy 
and  the  practice  of  limiting  the  number 
of  failures  are  properly  matters  for  at- 
tention by  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
Naval  Academy  He  pointed  out  that, 
by  law,  the  Board  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  inquiring  into  "the  state 
of  morale  and  discipline,  the  curriculum, 
instruction,  physical  equipment,  fiscal 
affairs,  academic  methods,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  Academy  that  the 
Board  decides  to  consider." 

Concerning  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  Naval  Academy,  he  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that: 

Senator  BRrwsTZX  Is  serving  as  tiie  designee 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  on  the  Board  this  year  and  the  Vice 
President  has  named  Senators  Holland, 
BiBLx,  and  BooGs  as  the  other  Senate  Mem- 
bers. I  understand  the  Board  Is  planning 
to  visit  the  Academy  on  April  29. 

In  a  press  release  last  Friday,  I  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  that  inquiries  I  have 
urged  are  in  capable  hands,  under  proper 
auspices  and  jurisdiction,  and  are  under- 
way. 

I  also  pointed  out  that  Information 
from  my  files  had  been  given  to  the  ap- 
propriate Senators  In  support  of  my  be- 
lief that  plebe  indoctrination  at  the 
Naval  Academy  Is  permitted  to  be  ad- 
ministered In  such  a  manner  as  to  in- 
hibit some  first-year  midshipmen  in 
their  need  and  their  efforts  to  acquire  an 
adequate  academic  foimdatlon  as  they 
begin  at  the  college  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  it  clear  that  I 
had  complaints  against  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy plebe  indoctrination  system  for 
more  than  a  year,  but  it  was  not  on  the 
basis  of  these  complaints  that  I  urged 
the  service  academy  inquiries.  These 
plebe  indoctrination  misconduct  allega- 
tions were  not,  of  themselves,  sufficiently 
serious  to  form  the  basis  for  a  broad  in- 
vestigation of  the  service  academies. 
Yet,  they  are  basic  to  the  broader 
charges  of  academic  grade  juggling  and 
rigging  which  stem  from  complaints  at- 
tributed to  members  of  the  Naval  Acad- 
em^y  faculty — a  faculty  which  now  ap- 
pears to  be  low  in  morale,  inordinately 


disorganized,  and  on  the  verge  of  being 
seriously  depleted  as  a  consequence  of 
resignations,  discharges,  and  related 
types  of  separation. 

There  is  no  valid  way  of  comparing  the 
service  academies  with  civilian  univer- 
sities point  by  point,  but  It  Is  essential 
that  there  \x  comparisons  of  the  aca- 
demic requirements  and  the  scholastic 
grading  systems  that  lead  to  the  award- 
ing of  the  B.S.  degree.  Rigging  or  jug- 
gling grades  of  midshipmen  or  cadets  as 
a  means  to  the  end  of  awarding  a  B.S 
degree,  or  any  other  degree,  with  an  of- 
ficer's commission  Is  a  fraudulent  pro- 
cedure.   This  should  not  be  tolerated. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  service  acad- 
emies are  attempting  to  compress  too 
many  indoctrination,  academic,  athletic, 
ajid  tactical  and  leadership  military 
training  activities  into  a  4-year  period 
and  as  a  consequence  the  overloading  is 
compensated  for  in  questionable  grading 
and  indoctrination  methods  which  are 
unfair. 

I  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  an  op- 
ponent of  the  service  academy  system. 
Neither  am  I  an  enemy  of  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  system,  nor  of  those  mid- 
shipmen and  cadets  participating  in  it. 
The  task  is  difllcult  and  demanding  on 
administrators  and  participants — prob- 
ably too  demanding  on  the  participating 
midshipmen  and  cadets.  This  necessi- 
tates adjustments  and  changes — perhaps 
changes  of  a  fundamental  nature. 

It  would  not  be  unexpected  if  the  ulti- 
mate finding  of  Senators  and  others  who 
will  be  studying  the  prevailing  problems 
will  be  that  adequate  time  cannot  be 
found  in  a  24-hour  day.  a  7-day  week, 
and  a  52-week  year  to  meet  adequately 
both  the  academic  prerequisites  for  the 
B.S.  degree  and  the  physical  and  military 
requirements  necessary  for  naval,  mili- 
tary, and  air  officers  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  4-year  currlculums  of  the 
service  academies. 

For  my  part,  I  prefer  and  vigorously 
support  changes  which  would  revise  the 
curriculuih  and  schedule  to  cover  a  5- 
year  period. 

But  I  oppose  inclusion  of  the  plebe 
indoctrination  technique  which.  In  my 
judgment,  weakens  the  academic  foun- 
dation of  too  many  young  men  making 
the  transition  from  high  school  or  pre- 
paratory school  to  the  college  level.  My 
personal  preference  would  be  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  ROTC  units  and  scholarships 
and  a  competitive  system  for  selecting 
from  candidates  for  advanced  ROTC 
those  best  qualified  to  enroll  at  the  serv- 
ice academies  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
college  sophomore  year.  Then,  following 
a  summer  of  midshipman  or  cadet  orien- 
tation, service  academy  scholastic  and 
advanced  military  training  life  could 
proijerly  and  apprc^rtately  be  stretched 
over  3  years  for  completion  of  what  nor- 
mally would  be  the  junior  and  senior 
years.  This  arrangement  would  afford 
more  adequate  time  for  advanced  mili- 
tary science  and  leadership  training,  for 
physical  culture  and  athletic  pursuits, 
and  for  scholastic  requirements  incident 
to  receiving  the  BS.  degree.  Such  a  sys- 
tem certainly  should  compensate  for  any 
Increases  In  cost  by  producing  much  bet- 
ter prepared  and  better  qualified  new 
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officers  for  the  threr  services  Whether 
or  not  the  same  systems  would  be  indi- 
cated for  the  Coast  Guard  and  Merchant 
Marine  Academies  Is  a  subject,  f'lr  study 
and  consultation  by  appropriate  officials 
and  legislative  committees. 

My  commendation  has  been  gr.en  to 
Washington  Post  Staff  Writer  Leroy 
Aarons,  who  authored  a  revealing  and 
thoui;ht-provoking  series  of  articles 
concerning  the  alleged  state  of  affairs  at 
the  Naval  Academy. 

In  a  news  analysis  in  last  Monday's 
issue.  Mr.  Aarons  wrote,  in  part: 

The  admitastrators  i  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy i  take  the  position  that  they  are  aware 
of  the  probleriLS  and  are  earnestly  seeking 
to  solve  them  At  the  same  time,  they  could 
seek  to  minimize  their  seriousness,  saying 
that  the  problems  are  a  natural  outgrowth 
of  the  changes  that  have  been  taking  place. 

This  Is  pertly  true.  But,  as  they  i  the 
administrators  of  N.ival  Academy  affairs) 
m.'iy  be  learning  from  experience,  no  matter 
how  Impressive  It  looks  on  paper,  change  can 
create  more  problems  than  It  solves.  What 
change''     How   much'' 

If  a  military  schoti!  Is  to  recruit  a  ne'w 
wave  of  clviUar.s,  how  much  voice  can  It 
afford  to  give  them'' 

How  far  should  one  stress  "academics"  in 
a  military  school  in  the  light  of  other 
demands? 

On  the  other  hand,  to  what  extent  do  mili- 
tary and  athletic  requirements  actually  con- 
tribute to  naval  leadership? 

Can  an  Institution  seek  to  create  "the 
whole  man"  within  a  prep  school  world  of 
spit  shines,  curfews,  and  on-campus  re- 
strictions' 

Recent  events  at  the  Academy  indicate 
tMat  these  questions  cannot  be  answered 
with  partial  solutions  or  the  promise  of  good 
Intentions  Perhaps  a  broad  rethinking  of 
the    Academy's   role   Is   In   order.   •    •    • 

The  schism  between  the  military  and  aca- 
demic missions  has  other  Implications.  The 
midshipmen,  torn  between  the  demands  of 
a  strengthened  educational  program  and 
stringent  military  and  athletic  requirements, 
Is  cauglit  !n  the  middle.  Something  has  to 
b*  sacrlflced.  and  often  It  Is  his  studies. 

Over  the  past  10  years  the  Academy  has 
added  139  young  civilian  faculty  members  to 
its  staff  •  •  *,  These  young  teachers 
brought  vitality,  idealism,  and  new  Ideas  to 
an  Institution  that  for  years  had  enjoyed  a 
relaxed  clubby  atmosphere  •  •  •  Now  a 
large  segmc::t  of  this  ?roup  Is  demanding 
changes  •  •  •  in  effect  they  want  the 
Academy   to   act   more   like  a   university. 

This  catalog  of  problems  cuts  across  the 
whole  spectrum  of  the  Academy  existence, 
with  implications  for  the  other  service 
schools  iia  well.  The  answers  are  not  easy 
and  cannot  be  found  In  5  days  or  even  6 
weeks  Senator  .Jenni.nos  Randolph.  Demo- 
crat, of  West  Virgl.Tla,  obviously  recognized 
this  when  he  called  for  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  service  academJes  last  week. 

In  response.  Senator  Robert  C  Btrd.  his 
colleag-ue  from  West  Virginia,  ha«  been  as- 
signed the  limited  ta.sk  of  "reviewing"  aca- 
demics at  the  Academy  In  addltlnn.  Senator 
Dante:.  Brjcwster,  Democrat,  of  Maryland. 
will  lead  a  team  to  the  Academy  later  this 
month  on  the  regular  annual  tour  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors. 

Their  findings,  along  with  the  report  of  an 
accredlUng  team  that  studied  the  Academy 
last  month  will  be  influential  In  determining 
whether  or  not  a  more  searching,  long-range 
analysis  Is  to  fc>e  made 

In  Its  Lssue  of  April  16.  1966.  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  reacted  somewhat 
differently,    I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 


have  the  editorial  printed  at  thla  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.),  Evening  Star, 

Apr.  16.  I9fle] 

Report  on  ths  Naval  Acaokmt 

The  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Universities  can  hardly  be  accused  of 
Indifference  to  proper  academic  standards. 
Conaequently,  a  preliminary  report  by  one  of 
the  aMoclatlon's  evaluation  teams,  which 
pralaee  the  Naval  Academy  for  Its  efforts  to 
achieve  a  good  balance  In  the  demands  placed 
upon  the  midshipmen,  should  help  to  clear 
the  air  In  the  current  flap  over  the  Academy's 
grading  and  teaching  practices. 

After  all,  the  Academy  Is  not  a  typical 
liberal  arts  college.  Its  basic  function  Is  to 
train  young  men  who  will  be  equipped  to 
function  effectively  as  officers  in  the  Navy 
or  Marine  Corps.  This  calls  for  heavy  em- 
phasis on  discipline,  physical  fitness,  and 
education  In  the  art  (tf  this  Is  the  right 
word)  of  fighting  a  war.  It  Is  significant,  or 
so  It  seems  to  us,  that  the  Naval  Academy 
It  not  noted  for  Its  peaceniks,  for  campus 
demonstrations,  or  for  midshipmen  who 
think  they  have  a  right  to  march  around 
with  placards  featvirlng  four-letter  words. 
There  must  also  be  some  algnlfloance  In  the 
fact  that  there  Is  an  active  demand  la  Indus- 
try and  other  civilian  piu-sults  for  Academy 
men  after  they  have  retired  from  military 
service. 

It  would  be  wise  to  await  the  final  report 
of  the  Middle  States  Association.  Meanwhile, 
on  the  basis  of  the  draft  report.  It  probably 
is  safe  to  assume  that  things  have  not  really 
gone  to  pot  In  Annapolis. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  Evening  Star  edi- 
torial seems  to  dismiss  as  inconsequential 
a  serious  or  potentially  serious  problem 
at  the  Naval  Academy.  I  do  not  propose 
to  be  satisfied  entirely  with  any  report 
of  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Universities  unless  It  can  be 
proved  that  the  team  from  that  organi- 
zation probed  comprehensively  into 
Naval  Academy  affairs  over  a  longer 
period  than  5  days.  The  task  is  impos- 
sible of  adequate  comprehension  In  such 
a  short  period  of  time. 

I  prefer  to  view  the  problems  of  the 
Naval  Academy  as  being  present,  serious, 
and  soluble.  In  this  light,  I  agree  with 
the  Washington  Post  editorial  entitled 
"Evaluation  at  Armapolls."  In  the  April 
18. 1966.  Issue. 

Also,  I  believe  It  is  appropriate  to  In- 
vite attention  to  editorial  reaction  in  my 
home  State  newspapers  to  the  call  I  have 
issued  for  inquiries  into  the  affairs  of  the 
service  academies.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
understanding  and  support  which  several 
of  our  West  Virginia  newspaper  editorial 
writers  have  accorded  to  our  speech  of 
April  7  and  to  the  designation  of  my  col- 
league. Senator  Byrd,  to  make  the  Naval 
Academy  Inquiry  for  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Investigating   Subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  edi- 
torials from  the  Washington  Post,  April 
18,  1966.  "Evaluation  at  Armapolls";  from 
the  Intelligencer,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  April 
9.  1966,  "  Ramdolph  Joins  Byrd  in  Turn- 
ing National  Spotlight  on  State";  from 
the  Wheeling  News-Register,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  April  12,  1966.  "The  Naval  Acad- 


emy Under  Plre";  from  the  Fairmont 
Times.  Fairmont,  W.  Va.  April  15,  1966, 
"A  Necessary  Inquiry":  and  from  the 
Dominion-News,  Morgantown,  W.  Va., 
April  16,  1966.  "No  Need  To  Fix  Academy 
Grades." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  18,  1966] 
Evaluation     at    Annapolis 

Disturbed  by  criticism  of  academic  poli- 
cies at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  Congress  has 
decided  on  not  one,  but  two.  Inquiries  Into 
policies  and  procedures  at  Annapolis,  There 
Is  no  scandal  here.  There  Is,  however,  a 
serious  question  to  be  answered  as  to  how 
well  AnnapwUs  and  the  other  service  acade- 
mies, are  performing  their  mission. 

That  mission  Is  to  train  young  men  to 
become  career  military  ofHcers.  Past  achieve- 
ments and  pa.=;t  heroes  are  not  relevant,  de- 
spite the  Justifiable  pride  In  them.  The  role 
of  the  military  and  of  military  officers  has 
changed  dramatically  In  the  last  two  decades. 
Today's  officer  ought  to  be  as  well  educated 
as  his  civilian  contemporaries  and  should 
have  a  broad  range  of  knowledge  and  In- 
terests If  he  Is  to  serve  his  country  well. 
The  best  place  to  stimulate  the  potential 
officer's  Intellectual  growth  is  at  the  service 
academies. 

It  Is  up  to  the  Naval  Academy's  Board  of 
Visitors  to  undertake  an  evaluation  of  the 
curriculum  and  grading  practices  when  It 
meets  in  Annapolis  later  thl-^  month.  The 
dean  and  superintendent  of  the  Academy 
are  both  committed  to  improving  the  edu- 
cational program,  but  a  strong  mandate  from 
the  Board  and  from  Congress  might  lead  to 
more  sweeping  revisions  sooner.  Change  has 
come  slowly  a.nd  has  been  strongly  resisted 
in  the  name  of  tradition.  Let  the  Board  seek 
the  views  of  faculty  and  students  at  the 
Academy,  then  con.-^ult  academic  and  mili- 
tary leaders  throughout  the  Nation  with  the 
aim  of  laying  before  Congress  a  bold  blue- 
print for  the  future  of  the  service  academies. 

(From  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer, 

Apr.  9,  1966] 

Randou»h  Joins  Byrd  in  Tttrntng  NA'noNAL 

Spotlight  on  State 

West  Virginia's  Senators  are  keeping  their 
State  In  the  national  spotlight. 

Plrst,  It  was  Senator  Btrd,  whose  expose 
of  shocking  weifare  abuses  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  paved  the  way  for  a  measure, 
if  only  a  shght  one,  of  Improvement  on  a 
national  scale. 

And  now  It  Is  Senator  Randolph,  with  his 
demand  for  a  thoroughgoing  Senate  In- 
vestigation of  the  various  U.S.  service  schools, 
with  emphasis  on  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Armapolls. 

Citing  a  series  of  articles  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  Information  he  personally  had 
gathered  from  midshipmen.  Senator  Ran- 
dolph charged  in  a  Senate  speech  the  other 
day  that  "grave  questions  are  raised  as  to 
the  quality  of  education  (at  AnnapoUs)  and 
the  products  of  that  education:  namely,  the 
ofBcers  being  graduated  and  being  presented 
to  the  Senate  en  bloc  each  year  for  rubber- 
stamp  confirmation. " 

These  are  serious  charges,  reflecting  most 
unfavorably  on  Institutions  which  histori- 
cally have  enjoyed  In  the  public  mind  a 
place  of  high  esteem  both  as  educational  In- 
struments and  examples  of  honorable  be- 
havior. They  should  be  either  established 
or  dlsproven  The  indictment  cannot  be 
permitted  to  hang  in  the  atr.  The  probe 
Senator  Randolph  proposes  woiUd  seem  to 
be  an  appropriate  means  of  getting  at  the 
truth. 

West  Virginia  may  be  small,  but  her  voice 
Is  not  feeble,  whether  heard  from  the  Senate 
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or  the  House,  where  four  Democrats  and  a 
lone  Republican  keep  the  Nation  aware  of 
this  corner  of  Appalachla. 


(Prom  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News-Register, 
Apr.  12,  1966] 
The  Naval  Academy  TTndeb  Piwt 

What  are  we  coming  to  when  the  tJ.S. 
Kaval  Academy  sulmlts  that  It  has  had  limits 
on  the  number  of  midshipmen  allowed  to  be 
flunked  despite  their  grades? 

According  to  Naval  Academy  officials,  at 
present,  not  more  than  13  percent  of  the 
plebes  and  4  percent  of  the  seniors  can  be 
iflven  D's  and  P's.  Academic  Dean  A.  Ber- 
nard Drought  acknowledged  that  last  spring 
He  instituted  an  experiment  controlling  the 
higher  grades  for  plebes,  as  well  as  the  barely 
passing  and  falling  D's  and  P's.  In  one  de- 
partment, for  example,  the  faculty  was  In- 
structed to  give  15  percent  of  the  plebes 
AS  and  35  percent  B's.  The  system  grew  out 
of  the  so-called  practical  necessity  of  grad- 
uating reasonable  nvunbers  of  naval  officers 
each  year. 

This  startling  Information  was  disclosed 
in  the  course  of  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
05.  Senate  by  West  'Virginia's  Senator  Jkn- 
KOtas  Randolph.  Senator  Randolph  Is  con- 
cerned and  rightly  so  with  reports  of  condi- 
tions at  the  Naval  Academy.  Primarily  he 
objects  to  a  system  which  tends  to  subordi- 
nate academics  at  the  Academy  In  preference 
to  so-called  plebe  Indoctrination  with  an  ex- 
cess of  harassment.  While  the  plebes  may 
be  acquiring  foundation  experience  in  the 
traditions  of  the  brigade.  In  too  many  cases 
It  Is  to  the  detriment  of  academic  founda- 
tions. 

On  consecutive  plebe  classes — the  one 
which  entered  In  July  1964  and  the  current 
fourth  class  which  entered  In  July  1965 — 
two  out  of  three  of  Senator  Randolph's  nom- 
inees experienced  inordinate  difficulties  or 
disillusionment  with  the  Academy,  accord- 
ing to  the  Senator. 

There  appears  to  be  far  too  much  hazing 
and  time-consuming  humiliation  of  the 
plebes  which  allows  them  little  opportunity 
for  actual  study. 

Senator  Randolph  believes  that  unless  the 
Academy  officers  take  proper  steps  to  correct 
these  conditions  It  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Congress  to  act.  Meanwhile,  he  has  called 
for  a  complete  Senate  Investigation  of  the 
Naval  Academy  and  a  curtailment  of  appro- 
priations for  educational  plans  at  Annapolis 
until  basic  changes  are  made.  Senator 
Randolph  deserves  the  full  support  of  his 
colleagues  In  this  undertaking. 

IProm  the  Palrmont  (W.  Va.)  Times,  Apr.  16, 
1966] 
A   Necessary   Inquiry 

An  official  Investigation  of  the  academic 
standards  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  was 
almost  Inevitable  after  disclosures  of  the 
grading  practices  there.  The  task  has  been 
handed  to  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  of  West 
Virginia,  and  he  can  be  relied  upon  to  go 
Into  the  problem  deeply 

Following  a  series  of  articles  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  Academy  admitted  tl^at  It 
had  Imposed  limits  on  the  number  of  mid- 
shipmen given  falling  grades  regardless  of 
their  academic  standing  In  class.  Not  more 
than  13  percent  of  the  plebes  and  only  4 
percent  of  the  seniors  were  allowed  to  flunk 
out. 

Before  Byro's  appointment  to  make  the 
investigation  had  been  announced — although 
he  and  Chairman  John  C.  Stennis  of  the 
Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee  had  al- 
ready agreed  upon  It,  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph  took  the  floor  to  report  on  aca- 
demic conditions  at  the  Academy  and  called 
upon  the  Senate  to  look  further  Into  the 
matter. 

A.  Bernard  Drought,  academic  dean  at 
Annapolis,    acknowledged    that   In   one   de- 


partment the  faculty  had  been  instructed  to 
give  15  percent  of  the  plebes  A's  and  35 
percent  B's,  He  said  this  practice  grew  out  of 
the  necessity  of  graduating  reasonable  niun- 
bers  of  naval  officers  each  year, 

Randolph  primarily  objects  to  a  system 
which  tends  to  subordinate  academics  at  the 
Academy  in  preference  to  so-called  plebe  in- 
doctrination with  an  excess  of  harassment. 
While  the  plebes  may  be  acquiring  founda- 
tion experience  In  the  traditions  of  the  bri- 
gade. In  too  many  cases  It  is  to  the  detriment 
of  academic  foundations. 

On  consecutive  plebe  classes — the  one 
which  entered  In  July  1964  and  the  current 
fourth  class  which  entered  in  July  1965 — 
two  out  of  three  of  Randolph's  nominees 
experienced  Inordinate  difficulties  or  disil- 
lusionment with  the  Academy,  according  to 
the  Senator. 

There  appears  to  be  far  too  much  hazing 
and  time-consuming  humiliation  of  the 
plebes  which  allows  them  little  opportunity 
for  actual  study. 

Senator  Byrd  Intends  to  talk  not  only  to 
those  charged  with  responsibility  for  the 
academic  program  at  the  Academy  but  others 
with  specialized  knowledge  In  the  field  of 
education.  Out  of  his  report  may  be  ex- 
pected to  come  some  specific  regulations  for 
the  Improvement  of  what  seems  to  be  a  situ- 
ation unbecoming  to  a  Federal  education*! 
Institutional. 


(Prom  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Dominion- 
News,  Apr.  16,  1966] 
No  Need  To  Fix  Academy  Grades 

It's  bad  enough  when  parents  browbeat 
teachers  and  school  principals  Into  passing 
students  whom  they  have  flunked,  but  what 
must  we  think  when  we  find  the  same  prac- 
tice at  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 

It  seems  several  civilian  professors  have 
^ifiunked  students  at  the  Academy,  only  to 
Ih'ave  officials  at  the  top  changing  the  grades 
to  pass.  The  excuse  given  is  that  the  per- 
centage of  failure  in  each  class  has  to  be  kept 
to  a  certain  level  In  order  not  to  lose  too 
many  potential  officers.  It  Is  argued  that  the 
Increase  In  original  fltmklng  was  brought 
about  by  Increased  academic  standards  at 
the  Naval  Academy. 

We  presumed  that  professors  at  the  Acad- 
emy are  capable  of  making  prudent  judg- 
ments as  to  a  student's  grade  In  the  light  of 
the  needs  of  the  service.  We  therefore  think 
it  dishonest  for  the  Academy  to  pass  students 
who  have  flunked.  There  Is  very  little  differ- 
ence between  this  and  the  student  cheating 
that  was  exposed  several  years  ago  at  the  Air 
Force  Academy  and.  before  that,  at  West 
Point.  The  only  difference  Is  that  the  dis- 
honest students  were  dismissed  from  their 
schools.  At  Annapolis,  the  officials  responsi- 
ble for  the  changing  of  teachers'  gradings  are 
being  praised  for  their  initiative. 

It  appears  to  us  a  strange  hierarchy  of 
values.  The  Navy  in  the  modern  world  still 
requires  cotu-age.  leadership,  physical  endur- 
ance and  the  like.  But  It  also  requires  a  fully 
educated  man — one  well  versed  In  the  Intrica- 
cies of  the  advance  technology  of  the  space 
age.  A  naval  dunderhead,  passed  merely  to 
fill  a  quota,  Is  probably  going  to  be  a  liability 
rather  than  an  asset. 

Besides — fixing  grades  Is  dishonest.  The 
fact  that  It  has  official  approval.  Is 
Immaterial. 


SALE  OF  A-4B  JET  AIRCRAFT  TO 
ARGENTINA 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  heavy  demands  and  re- 
quirements put  upon  the  Navy's  inven- 
tory of  high-performance  jet  aircraft  as 
a  result  of  the  hostilities  and  operations 
in  southeast  Asia.  Therefore,  I  was  both 
surprised  and  disturbed  to  learn  that  an 


agreement  has  been  consummated  under 
v/hlch  50  of  the  Navy's  A-4B  Sky  hawks 
have  been  sold  to  Argentina  under  the 
military  assistance  program. 

I  was  even  more  disturbed  about  this 
when  I  learned  that  the  Naval  Air  Re- 
serve is  not  to  receive  A-4B  aircraft 
which  had  previously  been  programed 
for  it  and  is  being  compelled  to  accept 
the  substantially  inferior  A-4A  aircraft 
as  a  substitute. 

I  am  advised  that  the  A-4B,  which  is 
a  greatly  improved  version  of  the  A-4A, 
has  proved  to  be  a  highly  successful  air- 
craft and  that  In  it  most  of  the  unde- 
sirable features  of  the  A-4A  have  been 
eliminated. 

I  do  not  question  the  legality  of  this 
transaction.  I  understand  that  it  was 
worked  out  and  approved  as  the  law  pro- 
vides. However,  I  do  question  its  wisdom 
and  the  policy  behind  it. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  military  assist- 
ance as  such.  However,  I  do  believe  that 
the  needs  of  our  own  Active  and  Reserve 
Forces  should  and  must  come  first.  Thus, 
I  am  very  much  concerned  that  the  Na- 
val Air  Reserve  has  been  compelled  to 
lose  some  of  the  A-4Bs  scheduled  for  it 
and  to  replenish  these  losses  with  the 
obsolete  or  nearly  obsolete  A-4A.  It  dis- 
tresses me  to  see  that  the  requirements 
of  our  own  Reserve  Forces  come  last 
when  we  are  engaged  in  a  shooting  war. 
I  must  also  add  that,  since  the  future 
requirements  of  our  southeast  Asia  oper- 
ations are  so  uncertain,  it  seems  to  be 
both  unwise  and  imprudent  to  dispose 
of  any  high-performance  Jet  aircraft  at 
this  time.  The  aircraft  which  we  have 
agreed  to  sell  to  Argentina  may  very  well 
be  needed  for  our  active  Navy  Forces  in 
coming  months.  r 

This  appears  to  be  only  part  of  the 
picture  of  the  relatively  low  priority 
given  to  our  Reserve  Forces.  The  Chief 
of  the  Office  of  Reserve  Components,  at 
a  hearing  before  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  a  few  weeks 
aeo,  told  us,  to  my  great  surprise  sjid 
dismay,  that  our  Army  Reserve  com- 
ponents have  a  lower  priority  than  do 
military  assistance  program  commit- 
ments in  the  distribution  of  Army  equip- 
ment which  is  in  Army-wide  short  sup- 
ply. In  other  words,  as  far  as  the  dis- 
tribution of  equipment  in  Army-wide 
short  supply  Is  concerned,  the  require- 
ments of  our  Reserve  Forces  are  met  only 
after  completion  of  requirements  for  Ac- 
tive Duty  Forces  and  military  assistance 
program  commitments. 

On  April  1,  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  about  this  matter.  I  asked  that 
he  inform  me  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
information  which  had  been  furnished 
me,  as  well  as  justification  for  the  trans- 
action if  the  facts  are  accurate.  I  also 
asked  him  to  Inform  me  whether  the  sale 
of  these  planes  to  Argentina  is  irrevoca- 
ble, because,  based  upon  the  information 
I  now  have,  I  believe  that  this  transac- 
tion is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  our  na- 
tional security  posture. 

In  this  letter  I  also  expressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  my  apprehension 
and  concern  about  the  relatively  low 
priority  which  our  Reserve  Forces  appar- 
ently have  in  the  distribution  of  equip- 
ment at  this  time. 
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I  have  not  yet  received  a  response  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  my  letter  of 
April  1.  I  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to 
give  me  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  a 
situation  which  I  find  very  difficult  Uj 
understand.  If  the  facts  are  as  they  have 
been  represented  to  me,  then  I  believe  it 
Is  a  matter  which  requires  attention  at 
the  highest  echelon,  and  I  intend  to  pur- 
sue It  thoroughly 


ELECTIONS  IN  VIETNAM 
Mr.  MORTON  Mr.  President.  I  have 
followed  with  interest  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
fMr.  OoR£l,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  and  the  senior 
Sermtor  from  Pennsylvania  !Mr.  Clark  1 
on  the  elections  in  South  Vietnam 

I  agree  with  the  sentiment  expressed 
that  this  country  should  maintain  the 
initiative  in  pushing  for  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  the  dilemma  in  which  it  finds  it- 
self in  southeast  Asia.  I  believe  we  all 
agree  on  that.  Perhaps  this  offer  of  a 
cease-fire  for  a  limited  period  might  con- 
tribute to  this  peaceful  posture  and  pur- 
pose. 

I  believe  that  from  a  pragmatic  stand- 
point elections  are  inevitable.  The  Ky 
government  would  have  fallen  before  to- 
day If  this  agreement  had  not  been 
reached.  Any  realistic  observer  must 
agree  to  that. 

If  the  resulting  government,  estab- 
lished as  a  result  of  any  election,  is  un- 
willing to  carry  on  the  struggle  against 
communism,  the  aggression  from  North 
Vietnam,  and  the  aggression  supported 
by  Red  China  and  Russia,  then  surely 
we  must  make  an  agonizing  reappraisal. 
It  would  surely  result  in  a  serious  re- 
trenchment to  certain  enclaves  at  the 
least  and  probably  a  total  withdrawal 
from  South  Vietnam. 

Let  us  assume  the  adoption  of  this 
proposal  for  a  cease-fire.  As  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  pointed  out.  he 
has  no  assurance  or  idea  that  the  Vlet- 
cong  will  accept  the  proposal.  If  they  do 
accept  it.  do  we  have  any  guarantee  that 
they  would  live  up  to  it?  They  did  not 
live  up  to  the  Christmas  cease-fire.  They 
did  not  live  up  to  the  lunar  cease-fire. 

If  they  do  accept  the  proposal,  It 
means  that  it  serves  their  purpose 
Otherwise  they  would  neither  accept  nor 
abide  by  the  agreement. 

Last  night  I  saw  on  the  television  news 
excerpts  showing  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  questioning  the  Secretary  of 
Defense     He  asked: 

Suppode  the  Vletcong  change  their  uni- 
forms for  pajamaa  during  this  election  period, 
dlaappear  as  a  military  force,  and  become  a 
force  for  drumming  up  votes  for  their  side 

This  could  Indeed  happen.  Even  the 
North  Vletcong  regiments  and  regulars 
now  in  South  Vietnam  could  change  their 
uniforms  for  civilian  garb  and  spend  3 
weeks  electioneering  in  that  60  percent  of 
the  area  now  virtually  controlled  by  th<; 
Vletcong 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  an  additional  3 
mlnuttss. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve these  are  questions  that  we  must 
study  and  answer.  I  am  s-'ore  that  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  White  House  staCT,  and  the 
President  himself  will  carefully  consider 
and  study  these  questions.  Yes,  the  ini- 
tiative of  offering  the  cease-flre  might 
well  be  helpful  in  once  more  demonstrat- 
ing the  sincerity  of  the  United  States  and 
its  people  In  finding  a  peaceful  solution. 
It  might  be  worth  the  risks  entailed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  made  it 
clear  that  we  want  to  go  to  the  confer- 
ence table,  that  we  have  no  design  for 
1  acre  of  the  territory  of  North  Vietnam. 
I  believe  that  the  world  understands 
this. 

If  a  further  gesture  is  needed,  well  and 
good  I  hope  that  the  five  points  so  elo- 
quently outlined  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Penrtsylvania  can  be  attained. 
However,  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  the  reali- 
ties of  the  present  situation,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  in  August  we  can  have 
what  I  would  term  to  be  a  genuine  elec- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Extorted 
Elections — Buddhist  Protests  Questions," 
written  by  William  8.  White,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  April 
21,  1966. 

I  am  not  in  agreement  with  all  of  Mr. 
White's  observations  and  conclusions. 
but  I  do  feel  that  he  very  eloquently 
expresses  apprehension  as  to  the  true  sig- 
nificance of  the  pending  election. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcors, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Poat.  Apr.  21. 

1966] 

KXTORTJI)    Blkctionb — Bttddhist   Pkoust 

QtTKSnONZI] 

(By  WUUam  8.  White) 

Par  too  much  hopefulnew  la  being  raised 
by  the  promise  of  elections  in  South  Viet- 
nam that  has  been  extorted  from  the  mili- 
tary regime  there  by  the  Buddhlata. 

Though  It  may  be  akin  to  making  rude 
noises  in  chiirch  to  say  as  much,  the  un- 
happy truth  is  that  this  la  going  to  be  a  very 
dangeroiis  experiment.  How  a  nation  iinder 
invasion  by  Communists  from  the  north  and 
endlessly  assaulted  from  within  by  the  fifth- 
column  Vletcong  can  carry  out  genuine  elec- 
tions Is  quite  a  question. 

Never  before  have  armed  Communists  al- 
lowed any  truly  free  political  expression  so 
long  as  there  was  the  slightest  prospect  that 
it  would  go  against  them.  Various  admin- 
istration officials  are  undoubtedly  correct 
that  given  a  fair  choice  the  South  Viet- 
namese will  never  choose  armed  oonununlam 
to  lead  them.  They  point  to  past  provincial 
elections  to  support  the  estimate. 

But  local  elections  are  not  national  elec- 
tions. Moreover,  attempts  to  compare  the 
chaos  In  South  Vietnam  with  the  growing 
pains  of  the  early  American  Republic  strike 
this  observer  as  well-intended  moonshine. 
To  equate  the  protest  of  the  Buddhists  with, 
say.  n  Thomas  Jefferson-Alexander  Hamilton 
debate  on  democratic  principles  is  surely  to 
give  the  Buddhists  a  status  they  don't  have. 
The  early  Americana  were  politically 
sophisticated  and  educated  men  with  a  tra- 
dition of  self-government  and  self-reatralnt 
brought  from  Britain.  Nor  were  these  Amer- 
ican debates  conducted  while  armed  invaders 


were  attacking  Philadelphia  and  their  local 
accomplices  were  kidnaping  and  killing  peo- 
pie  who  did  not  agree  with  them. 

Indeed,  the  alleged  legitimacy  of  "Buddhist 
protests'"  looks  dubious  in  the  extreme  on 
any  detached  imalysls.  Is  It  a  legitimate  ex- 
ercise for  a  powe.'-ful  group  In  a  country  sav- 
agely torn  by  guerrilla  warfare  to  put  a  pistol 
at  the  head  of  \is  leadership,  unelected 
though  It  be? 

If  these  Buddhists  are  in  fact  reasonable 
men  why  could  not  they  have  withheld  their 
demands  for  elections  at  least  until  their 
land  was  fairly  secure  from  Communist 
marauders? 

Every  Communist  "war  of  liberation"'  be- 
ginning with  that  in  Greece  long  ago  has 
demanded  free  elections — particularly  while 
the  country  concerned  was  in  torture  and 
while  the  Communist  assailants  were  losing 
ground  militarily,  as  they  have  been  In  Viet- 
nam. 

That  Premier  Ky  had  to  submit  to  the 
Buddhists  is  beyond  debate  He  could  not 
do  otherwise  unless  he  was  ready  to  see  the 
war  effort  torn  apart:  but  those  who  see  this 
Buddhist  squeeze  play  ae  only  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  "democracy  In  action"  or  some  such 
cherished  slogan  are  putting  forward  an  odd 
notion. 

Though  free  elections  are  everywhere  de- 
sirable, granted  some  peace  and  order  and 
a  guarantee  that  they  will  Indeed  be  free,  it 
is  quite  obvious  that  these  preconditions  do 
not  prevail  in  South  Vietnam. 

Those  who  are  not  bemused  by  sloganizing, 
therefore,  can  only  hope  that  this  unavoid- 
able risk  may  be  run  with  minimum  gain  to 
the  Communists,  who  always  resort  to  so- 
called  democratic  means  precisely  when  their 
real  tactic  of  shooting  their  way  Into  power 
is  being  least  .succes.sful. 

South  Vletnan-i's  elections,  in  all  the  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs,  are  far  more  likely  to 
serve  those  here  and  abroad  who  want  us 
simply  to  get  out  For  if  the  Communists  by 
terrorism  can  pervert  this  election  Just 
enough  to  cast  any  doubt,  however  spurious, 
on  the  central  anti-Communist  resolve  of 
South  Vietnam  a  readymade  excuse  to  the 
cut-and-run  forces  here  at  home  will  be  at 
hand. 

They  will  only  need  to  say  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  themselves  no  longer  welcome 
our  ••interference."  The  U.S.  Government, 
of  course,  could  not  do  anything  to  alter  Ky's 
reluctant  decision,  even  if  it  wanted  to  do  so. 
It  would  be  Instantly  charged  with  some 
form  of  "'Lmperlallsm"';  and  m^mt  of  all  by 
the  home  critics  of  prosecuting  the  war  to 
the  end.  The  Buddhists  know  this;  Indeed 
they  have  undoubtedly  been  emboldened  in 
their  demands  more  by  an  American  minority 
than  by  anything  else. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  "will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  MORTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVIT.S.  Mr.  President.  I  very 
much  admire  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  I  especially  admire  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  mechanics  and  need 
for  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy.  He  has 
spoken  very  characterlstlcaUy  in  this 
regard. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  endorses 
this  proposal.    It  Is  very  ImrxDrtant. 

The  Senator  knows  from  his  great  ex- 
perience that  we  do  not  expect  that  the 
Vletcong  will  necessarily  observe  this 
truce.  However,  I  do  think  that  some- 
thing can  be  said  for  the  idea  anyway. 
It  evidences  our  readiness  to  abide  by 
the  will  of  South  Vietnamese  people 
themselves. 

I  believe  that  what  worries  the  people 
of  the  United  States  is  that  we  might  go 
beyond  our  present  limited  objectives. 
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We  want  to  afford  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  express  themselves.  When  they 
do  express  themselves,  we  will  abide  by 
their  expression.  It  is  vital,  moreover, 
that  we  continue  to  base  our  presence  In 
"Vietnam  on  the  fact  that  we  are  there  at 
the  Invitation  of  the  Saigon  government, 
and  that  should  this  government  no 
longer  desire  our  presence,  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  could  not  agree 
more.  I  have  publicly  stated  time  after 
time  that  if  they  do  not  want  us  there, 
obviously  we  cannot  stay.  That  would 
be  an  untenable  position,  completely  out 
of  character  with  the  traditions  of  this 
great  Nation. 

The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  is  that 
it  just  Is  not  as  easy  as  trying  to  imple- 
ment the  five  points  developed  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  The  pro- 
posed election  has  many  complications. 
Certainly  we  do  not  want  our  men  in 
uniform  to  start  electioneering  or  par- 
ticipating In  the  election.  A  ceasefire  is 
a  great  gesture,  and  we  are  not  going 
to  violate  a  ceasefire  if  one  Is  negotiated, 
but  It  could  free  some  500,000  Commu- 
nist trained  men  to  shed  their  imlforms 
and  do  nothing  but  spend  3  weeks  in 
electioneering. 

This  Is  one  of  the  possibilities  that  I 
think  must  be  considered  before  we  im- 
plement or  put  forward  this  suggestion; 
and  I  think  the  Senator  from  New  York 
was  eminently  correct  when  he  pointed 
out  that  certain  precautions  In  the  na- 
ture of  security  should  be  taken.  I  fur- 
ther think  because  of  the  possible  politi- 
cal consequences  In  Vietnam  a  cease-fire 
proposal  must  be  carefully  studied  be- 
fore such  a  proposition  Is  officially  put 
forward  by  this  Government. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 


U.S.  BUSINESS  AND  THE  EQUAL  OP- 
PORTUNITY EFFORT— TWO  VAL- 
UABLE INITIATIVES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
sponsor  of  numerous  measures  to  Insure 
equal  employment  opportunity  which  led 
to  the  enactment  of  title  vn  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act,  and  of  S.  3092  In  the 
present  session  to  improve  and  strength- 
en the  provisions  of  title  vn,  I  have  re- 
peatedly emphasized  the  need — along 
with  effective  regulatory  efforts  of  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels — for  a  massive 
effort  to  involve  business,  industry,  and 
labor  In  voluntary  programs  for  training 
members  of  minority  groups  and  giving 
them  motivation.  The  power  of  Ameri- 
can business  has  yet  to  be  fully  unleashed 
In  the  gigantic  task  of  catching  up  after 
a  century  of  lag  among  Negroes. 

Two  forward-looking  initiatives  by 
business  and  Industry  in  this  field  and 
the  related  field  of  slum  eradication  have 
recently  come  to  my  attention,  and  I 
believe  they  should  be  given  national 
notice.  They  are  the  type  of  activity 
which  it  should  be  the  poUcy  of  govern- 
ment to  stimulate  and  encoursige. 

One  of  these  programs  is  conducted  by 
P-  Ballantine  &  Sons,  brewers  of  Newark, 


N.J.,  and  Involves  a  series  of  majiagement 
seminars  on  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity held  in  cooperation  with  the  Ur- 
ban League  of  Essex  County,  The  sec- 
ond is  an  urban  rehabilitation  pilot 
project  In  Harlem  conducted  by  the  U.S. 
Gjrpsum  Co.  Both  appear  to  be  excellent 
initiatives  In  a  direction  which  I  believe 
has  enormous  potential  for  good  for  oiu- 
Nation. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
materials  describing  the  two  programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

p.  Ballantiwi  &  Sons. 
Newark,  NJ.,  March  31,  1986. 
Hon.  Jacob  jAvrrs, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senatoi  Javtts  :  May  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  enclosed  brochure  which 
outlines  the  objectives  of  a  series  of  seminars 
currently  being  held  here  at  P.  Ballantine  & 
Sons,  Newark.  N.J.,  In  coojjeration  with  the 
Urban  League  of  Essex  County? 

This  first  management  Institute  on  equal 
employment  oppKjrtunlty  in  business  and  in- 
dustry iB,  in  essence,  an  educational  experi- 
ment to  provide  supervisory  personnel  with 
greater  Insight  into  p>otentlals  available  in 
the  Negro  labor  market  today,  and  to  assist 
company  managers  in  setting  up  and  main- 
taining a  continuing  program  of  equality  of 
opportunity  for  every  Job  applicant. 

Conceived  and  organized  by  the  Urban 
League,  the  institute  Is  being  conducted  by 
James  A.  Pawley,  executive  director  of  the 
league,  and  Godfrey  C.  Henry,  Institute  di- 
rector, 

"We  here  at  Ballantine  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  program  which  includes  guest  lec- 
tures, problem  solving,  reading  assignments, 
and  group  discussions  and  other  dynamic 
activities,  and  we  Join  the  league  In  the  hope 
that  other  companies  and  communities  In 
New  Jersey  will  encourage  similar  seminars. 

Tour    comments    and    suggestions    would 
help   us   In   our  efforts   to    gain    widespread 
visibility   for   the   program    and    to    interest 
other  companies  in  participation. 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Farbeix, 

President . 


Managkmknt  iNsrrrcm:  on  Equal  Emplot- 

MEI'TT    OPPORTUNrrY    IN    BUSINESS    AND     IN- 
DUSTKT 

(Organized     and     directed     by     the     Urban 

League  of  Essex  County;   sponsored  by  P. 

Ballantine  &  Sons,  of  Newark,  N.J.) 

"The  broad  objectives  of  the  Management 
Institute  on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
in  Business  and  Industry  is  to  assist,  through 
providing  the  material  for  a  learning  process, 
in  the  Implementation  of  title  "VH  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  which  makes  imlawful 
discrimination  In  all  areas  of  employrdent 
practices. 

"The  institute,  a  12-month  project,  will 
run  for  60  hours  and  over  a  i>«rlod  of  3 
months  for  each  full  program.  Two  2^- 
hour  group  discussion  seminars  will  be  held 
weekly. 

'"Our  aim  is  to  provide  essential  Informa- 
tion which  would  facilitate  a  reassessment  of 
the  Negro's  capacity  for  participating  in 
American  business  and  industrial  develop- 
ment."— James  A.  Pawixt,  executive  director. 
Urban  League  of  Essex  County. 

Management  institute  seminar  group  dis- 
cussions "Will  focus  on : 

1.  A  brief  but  substantive  review  of  the 
African  background  of  the  Negro  American 
as  a  guide  to  better  understanding  and  as- 
sessing his  economic  and  cultural  potential. 


2.  The  economic  and  cultural  beginnings 
of  the  Negro  In  America. 

3.  The  Negro's  contribution  to  American 
economic  and  cultural  development;  em- 
phasizing the  historic  development  of  Negro 
business  from  the  establishment  of  National 
Negro  Business  League  in  1900,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  Negro  song,  dance,  literature 
and  theatre  In  the  same  perspective. 

4.  The  current  economic  and  social  status 
of  the  Negro,  and  the  contributing  factors 
and  corrective  proposals. 

6.  The  Impact  of  equal  employment  legis- 
lation on  the  opportunities  of  the  Negro 
worker. 

6.  Affirmative  action:  definition  and  anai- 
yslB  of  lt«  meaning  In  regajxl  to  the  pro- 
vision of  equal  employment  opportunity  in 
business  and  Industry. 

7.  The  development  of  effective  programs 
for  recruiting,  interviewing  and  testing  the 
Negro  applicant. 

8.  Positive  action  In  Job  asslgnmenU  to 
utilize  the  employee's  full  ability,  evaluat- 
ing task  performance,  on-the-job  training 
and  retraining,  upgrading,  and  promotion. 

9.  Identifying  and  correcting  practices  not 
conducive  to  smooth  relations  between  mi- 
nority group  members  and  others  to  business 
and  Industry. 

10.  Coping  With  problems  arising  from 
Intracompany  transfers  of  minority  group 
members  in  the  work  force. 

11.  Internal  opposition  to  work  force  Inte- 
gration. 

12.  Assessing  and  measuring  corporate  ex- 
ecutive efficiency  in  providing  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  in  the  need  now  to  pro- 
duce results  rather  than  the  traditional  con- 
cern for  avoiding  problems. 

13.  What  corporate  management  should 
know  about  the  nonwhlte  community's  as- 
pirations, problems  and  prevailing  attitudes. 

14.  Building  the  cotnpanys  Image  in  the 
Negro  community. 

15.  Evaluation  of,  and  specific  recommen- 
dations on,  the  business  and  industrial  com- 
munity's development  of  support  in  the 
nonwliite  community  for  furthering  pro- 
grama  for  economic  opportunity  and  devel- 
opment. 

Ann.  11,  1»M. 

Mr.  John  E.  FAaaKU.. 
President,  P.  Ballantirve  A  Sons, 
Newark.  NJ. 

Deae  Mb  Parreij.:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  31,  1966,  regarding  the  semi- 
nars yotir  company  Is  holding  in  cooperation 
with  the  Urban  League  of  Essex  Cotmty. 

I  very  sincerely  commend  your  company 
and  the  Urban  League  for  undertaking  this 
most  constructive  effort  toward  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity.  It  Is  precisely  the 
kind  of  forward-looking  program  which  1 
have  long  urged  our  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem to  adopt,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  con- 
tinue to  keep  me  advised  as  to  your  progress. 

"With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 

US.  Senator. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  11,  19661 

Paonr  in  REHAan-rrATiON :  U.S.  Gtpsum  Re- 

BOTLDs  IN  Haujuc  and  Makes  It  Pat — 8o 

Par 

(By  Bowen  Northrup) 

Nrw  York. — Mrs.  Stephanie  Lahoussaye, 
a  sturdy  and  gentle  woman  of  73,  who  lives 
quietly  with  her  toy  white  poodle,  may  not 
be  aware  of  it,  but  she  and  her  fellow  ten- 
ants at  307  East  lOad  Street  are  passing 
judgment  dally  on  a  precarious  new  toitlative 
In  housing. 

Eight  months  ago  their  building  was 
among  the  most  dismal  in  a  forlorn  row  of 
tenements.  Now,  painted  light  gray,  with 
bright  yellow  trim,  and  totally  refurbished 
Inside,  It  is  the  showcase  of  the  block.    The 
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local    Idlers   survey   It   with   something   like 
Incredulity. 

Slum  rehabilitation  heretofore  has  been 
the  unchallenged  province  of  government 
But  the  U.S.  Gypsum  Co.  has  plunged  into 
the  heart  of  Harlem  with  a  $1.25  million 
pilot  project  to  demonstrate  that  private  in- 
terests can  profitably  undertake  slum  reno- 
vation. The  company  bought,  and  Is  re- 
building, six  old  buildings. 

If  It  works  In  H.\rlem,  It  should  work  any- 
where. U.S.  Gypsum  thinks,  and  rehabilita- 
tion appears  to  be  a  relative  bargain;  work 
at  No  307.  the  first  building  to  be  completed 
cost  between  S9  000  and  «9,500  per  living 
unit,  compared  with  an  average  «22,500  per 
unit  for  new  public  housing  in  New  York 
City, 

-^  a  m.iker  of  building  materials.  U.S. 
Gyp.sum  wants  to  open  up  a  market  It  cal- 
culates at  more  than  $20  billion.  When  It 
has  finished  Its  six  buildings  and  sold  them. 
at  cost,  to  a  nonprofit  corporation,  it  prob- 
ablv  wi;:  emerge  with  honors  for  public  serv- 
ice and  prlv.^te  enterprise. 

But  the  test  has  Just  begun.  U.S.  Gypsum 
Is  on  the  scene  now.  with  vigor,  and  the  city 
!s  backing  Its  project  to  the  hilt.  However. 
the  problems  of  the  ghetto  tend  to  be  en- 
demic, and  new  housing  In  slum  areas  has 
a  discouraging  way  of  becoming  slum  hous- 
ing. 

rNTERTAINTIES     OF     THE      FT-TT'Rt 

Those  asking  'Did  It  work?"  wlU  begin  to 
wonder  whether  Mrs  Lahoussave  and  her 
neighbors  continue  to  pay  the  rent  and  keep 
the  place  tidy,  whether  the  neighborhood  ex- 
periences a  ijener.'i!  uplift,  and  whether  a 
lavish  courtship  of  tenants  accustomed  to 
being  disregarded  prcxluces  results  i  U  S.  Gyp- 
sum even  stocks  the  refrigerators  with  food 
for  the  day  when  the  tenants  move  Into  the 
refurbished  building  i . 

Mrs  Lahous&aye  has  lived  at  No.  307  for 
40  years,  and  she  recalls  how  It  deteriorated 
with  perennial  neglect  by  an  absentee  land- 
lord. There  were  boarded-up  storefronts  on 
the  ground  floor,  a  scattering  of  tenants  else- 
where, and  littered  hallways  favored  by  the 
drug  addicts  of  the  area  for  lounging  ' 

Rents,  orlglnr-illy  pegged  at  $20  to  $40  a 
month  under  rent  control,  has  been  reduced 
to  an  average  of  $11  because  of  149  violations 
of  the  health  and  building  codes.  At  least 
one  tenant  was  paying  only  |1   a  month 

"There  were  no  closets  or  showers.  The 
plaster  was  falling  off  the  walls  and  the 
plumbing  with  it."  savs  Mrs.  Lahoussave 
with  a  rueful  shake  of  the  head.  "The  hall- 
ways were  full  of  garbage— sometimes  on 
fire— and  the  rats  were  everywhere  They 
would  bite  at  your  legs." 

C'-ckroaches  and  mice  are  on  the  list  of 
another  woman.  "The  landlord  should  have 
paid  us  for  living  here,"  she  says  scornfuHy. 
"You  could  look  all  over  New  York  City 
without  finding  a  worse  building  than  this 
used  to  be," 

Therein  He  the  seeds  of  gratitude  For 
US  Gypsum,  new  owner  and  landlord  has 
provided  the  latter  lady,  at  a  price,  with  a 
handsome  two-bedroom  apartment.  The 
kitchen  and  bathroom  are  modern  and  fully 
equipped  (the  old  building  had  tub,-?  m  the 
kitchens)  and  electric  radiant  heating  is 
encloaed  in  the  celling.  Mrs  Laiioussave 
occupies  a  similarly  equipped  one-bedroom 
apartment. 

The  company  has  sought  from  the  start 
to  engage  the  trust  of  its  tenants,  no  mean 
task.  For  years  the  denizens  of  East  I02d 
Street,  a  problem  area,  have  provided 
samplings  for  social  scientists  and  listened 
to  the  blandishments  of  incumbent  or  .aspi- 
rant officeholders.  Little,  and  usually  noth- 
ing, happened  When  U.S.  Gvpsum  made 
Its  intentions  known  the  general  reaction 
according  to  one  tenant,  was.  ■Qh  Lord,  here 
we  go  again  ' 

But   Inveterate   suspiciousness   is   melting 
"Tbey    did    what    they    said    they    would,' 


one  tenant  remarks.  It  would  bemuse  her 
to  learn  how  much  effort  has  been  devoted 
to  her  welfare  In  the  higher  councils  of  U.S. 
Gypsum.  The  company  has  worked  hard  to 
promise  everything  it  could,  but  only  what 
It  could,  and  to  deliver  on  every  promise. 

Now,  It  Is  saying,  carriage  lamps  will 
be  Installed  outside  the  front  door,  trees 
wm  be  planted  along  the  block,  modern 
playground  equipment  will  be  provided  free 
If  the  city  win  macadamize  an  adjacent 
vacant  lot,  chairs  and  tables  will  bo  set 
up  In  back  yards  for  summer  relaxation 
and  each  buUdlng  will  be  painted  a  dif- 
ferent, attractive,  color.  This  is  akin  to 
offering  a  thirsty  man  champagne;  the  ten- 
ants, who  u.e  wont  to  beUeve  things  when 
they  see  them,  speak  of  these  developments 
with  dawning  pride. 

Since  last  summer  East  102d  Street  has 
been  the  office  of  Warren  Obey,  a  U.S.  Gyp- 
sum salesman  who  is  project  manager  In 
Harlem.  Overseeing  construction  is  half  his 
Job:  the  other  half  is  working  with  the  ten- 
ants and  klndUng  their  enthusiasm. 

"Without  their  cooperation  the  whole  ef- 
fort is  worthless,"  he  says.  "Be  fair  with 
them,  be  honest  with  them,  and  they  will 
respond."  He  tirelessly  emphasizes  that  It 
Is  their  project:  residents  of  the  buildings 
affected  have  first  choice  of  the  new  apart- 
ments, and  other  persons  from  the  area  come 
next. 

THK    ALTBRNATIV*     AVDHTE 

It  may  be  working.  A  powerftU  incentive 
for  the  tenants  to  make  It  work  looms  a 
few  blocks  away  in  the  tall,  homogeneous 
buildings  of  a  pubUc  housing  project.  Pub- 
lic housing  is  the  other  plausible  avenue  to 
decent  lodgings  in  Harlem. 

But  the  waiting  lists  for  public  housing  are 
long,  the  regulaUons  are  strict,  and  many 
persons  cannot  qualify,  such  as  those  who 
are  unmarried.  A  move  to  public  housing 
usually  involves  leaving  one's  neighborhood. 

"And  there's  a  stigma  about  being  in  pub- 
lic housing,"  says  Zion  Paige,  one  of  the  ten- 
ants at  No.  307.  "You  have  to  be  in  a  certain 
Income  group  to  be  there,  and  everyone 
knows  It." 

The  new  rentals  In  the  VS.  Gypsum  proj- 
ect are  comparable  with  those  in  pubUc 
housing,  but  steep  for  the  area:  $65  a  month 
for  efficiency  apartments.  $78  for  those  with 
one  bedroom,  and  $85  for  two  bedrooms. 
But  the  company  says  the  tenants  are  pay- 
ing regularly. 

"You  have  to  pay  for  what  you  get.  I 
guess,"  says  Mrs.  P,  Thompson,  on  the  sixth 
floor.  She  concedes  that  finding  the  rent 
money  each  month  is  a  problem.  Two  floors 
below,  Mrs.  Cleo  Whltthome  proudly  surveys 
her  neat,  two-bedroom  apartment  and  says, 
"Its  worth  $86.  isn't  It?"     She  thinks  so. 

U.S.  Gypsum  acknowledges  occasional  dif- 
ficulty In  collecting  from  tenants  In  the  four 
buildings  still  occupied  but  not  renovated 
(a  fifth  Is  under  demolition) .  The  company 
is  not  surprised  at  this,  nor  is  it  pressing  the 
point;  it  wants  the  tenante'  good  will  when 
they  move  back  Into  the  reconditioned  struc- 
tures. 

The  building  at  307  East  102d  Street,  pur- 
chased for  $30,000  and  rehabilitated  at  a 
total  cost  of  $319,000,  now  generates  gross 
annual  rentals  of  $22,700.  The  company 
figures  this  as  an  equitoble  return  of  8  per- 
cent on  Its  Investment,  and  notes  that  the 
rehabilitated  structure  has  been  appraised 
privately  at  $300,000. 

Should  others  follow  where  U.S.  Gypsum 
has  painstakingly  pioneered?  James  Simp- 
son, deputy  director  of  the  PHA.  estimates 
the  market  for  rehabilitation  of  rundown, 
but  structurally  sound,  residences  at  $4  bil- 
lion annually.  New  York  City  alone  probably 
has  more  than  50,000  such  structures. 

U.S.  Gypsum,  which  had  to  thread  through 
the  maze  of  Federal  and  local  housing  regu- 
lations, deal  with  the  intricate  fiefs  of  the 
construction  unions,  and  grapple  with  the 
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social  problems  of  Harlem,  is  candid  about  Its 
experience. 

"Unless  you're  willing  to  go  in  and  get 
your  hands  dirty,  forget  it,"  says  James 
McLaughlin,  the  company's  director  of  mar- 
keting services.  A  sample  problem  was  "air- 
mail," wherein  tenants  toss  bags  of  garbage 
from  windows.  The  company  sought  to  in- 
stall a  garbage  chute  on  the  outside  of  307 
East  102d  Street;  it  took  a  special  meeting 
with  Building  Commissioner  Charles  A 
Moerdler  and  several  weeks  of  waiting  to  get 
approval  of  the  application. 

INQUIRIES    FROM    OTHER    CITIES 

The  company  Is  preparing  a  booklet  in- 
corporating the  lessons  it  has  learned,  but 
it  Is  quick  to  state  that  circumstances  will 
vary  In  other  communities,  Mr.  McLaughlin 
says  Inquiries  have  been  received  from  a 
score  of  cities,  among  thena  New  Orleans. 
Chicago.  Dallas.  Houston,  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati, Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  Oakland. 
Calif.  ^ 

All  should  know  that  U.S.  Gypsum  em- 
barked on  Its  project  only  after  determining 
that  it  had  the  backing  of  the  New  York  City 
government.  And  It  chose  an  area  where  a 
strong  community  organtaatlon  already  ex- 
isted; this  group,  the  Metro  North  Associa- 
tion, will  become  the  owner  of  the  project 
when  the  six  buildings  are  completed,  as  a 
nonprofit  consortium  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Maremont  Foundation  of  Chicago. 

Metro  North  has  a  "building  captain" 
living  at  No.  307  and  a  coordinator  for  the 
block.  It  hopes  to  ensure  that  the  neighbor- 
hood does  not  deteriorate  when  U.S.  Gypsum 
has  left.  Whereas  public  housing,  for  better 
or  worse,  usually  sweeps  an  area  clean,  the 
East  102d  Street  project  will  be  an  enclave 
Imperiled    by    Its   surroundings. 

To  Miss  Frances  Levenson,  director  of  the 
demonstration  rehabilitation  project  being 
carried  out  by  the  Rent  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  of  the  city,  the  East  102d 
Street  project  is  Just  one  of  many  on  the 
drawing  board.  There  Is  a  37-buIldlng  proj- 
ect underway  on  West  114th  Street  and  a 
5-bulldlng  project  on  East  100th  Street. 

Without  the  advice  and  coordination  of 
the  RRA  a  private  rehabilitation  project 
would  be  doomed.  But  Miss  Levenson  views 
the  U.S.  Gypsum  Initiative  as  "good  for  busi- 
ness" and  a  welcome  addition  to  a  "balanced 
housing  program."  The  city,  she  notes,  pro- 
vides tax  abatement  for  up  to  12  years  to 
encourage  rehabilitation.  And  it  has  helped 
U.S.  Gypsum  secure  low-cost  mortgages  from 
the  FHA  for  the  five  buildings  still  to  be 
renovated. 

The  real  social  value  of  maintaining  the 
community  Is  a  laudable  part  of  the  U.S. 
Gypsum  project.  Miss  Levenson  believes. 
She  adds,  "When  you  give  somebody  some- 
thing they  can  take  pride  In,  they  react 
favorably." 

On  East  102d  Street,  the  Jury  still  is  out. 
As  one  resident  of  the  block  says,  "With  all 
these  people  around  you  can't  tell  •  •  • 
it'll  take  a  few  months  to  see  If  It  works," 
From  her  window  she  can  see  the  alterna- 
tives: A  row  of  crumbling  tenements  across 
the  street,  and,  several  blocks  away,  the  arid 
towers  of  a  public  housing  project. 


A  SICK  RIVER  IS  RETURNED  TO 
NATURE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
April  issue  of  Tiaie  magazine  carries  an 
important  article  on  water  pollution 
abatement.  It  is  entitled  "A  Sick  River 
Is  Returned  to  Nature."  It  is  the  story 
of  how  Wyoming  has  cleaned  up  its  big- 
gest river,  the  North  Platte,  in  a  decade. 

All  States,  from  Maine  to  California, 
would  be  wise  to  review  the  North  Platte 
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^experience.    It  is  proof  that  the  munici- 


palities and  industries  of  any  State  can 
achieve  clean  water  if  they  have  the  will 
to  do  so,  and  if  the  State's  leaders  show 
the  way. 

The  article  tells  the  story  of  the  effort 
which  began  in  1955  under  the  then 
Oovemor,  our  present  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator,  Mr.  Simpson. 

He  appointed  Mr.  Arthur  E.  William- 
son as  the  State's  pollution  abatement 
chief,  and  he  strongly  supported  Mr. 
Williamson's  persuasive  work  to  clean  up 
the  North  Platte. 

Wyoming's  success  was  not  easy.  In 
1948,  the  Public  Health  Service  reported 
that  the  North  Platte  was  "so  grossly 
polluted  that  it  is  doubtful  recovery  ever 
can  be  made."  By  1954,  the  river  had 
further  deteriorated. 

Significantly,  through  Mr.  William- 
son's persistent  efforts,  Wyoming  was 
able  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  North 
Platte  without  intervention  by  Federal 
authorities,  and  without  legal  abatement 
enforcement  proceedings. 

The  cost  to  industry  and  to  the  munici- 
palities has  been  high,  but  residents  and 
businessmen  have  found  that  the  invest- 
ment was  sound. 

A  sugarbeet  plant  has  turned  its  waste 
into  cattle  food. 

The  waste  from  a  packinghouse  now  is 
converted  to  fertilizer. 

A  mining  operation  is  diking  iron  ore 
that  formerly  drained  into  the  river. 

The  oil  companies  were  surprised  to 
find  that  they  had  created  an  excellent 
wildlife  refuge. 

Land  values  along  the  river  have  in- 
creased from  $240  an  acre  10  years  ago 
to  $1,500  an  acre. 

Residents  now  take  pride  in  their 
river,  and  fishing  and  recreation  activi- 
ties have  returned. 

The  article  concludes  with  a  quote 
from  Senator  Simpson: 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  a 
dedicated  Governor  with  good  men  under 
him  can  clean  up  any  river  in  America. 
Every  industry  and  every  municipality  knows 
that  cleanup  is  coming.  The  main  thing 
needed  is  someone  with  a  strong  voice  to  tell 
them  when. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Air  and  Water  Pollution,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  the  article.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Sick  River  Is    Retdrned  to  Natuke 
(By  Robert  Gannon) 

(Note. — Like  many  another  major  river 
in  this  country,  the  North  Platte  was  seri- 
ously polluted.  Then  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming and  a  man  named  Art  Williamson 
showed  the  rest  of  the  United  States  what 
could  be  done  to  put  a  stop  to  a  disgrace.) 

Casper,  Wto.— In  a  broad  path  winding 
through  the  center  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the 
Cuyahoga  River  flows  north  to  Lake  Erie. 
It's  a  torpid  swath  of  gray  sludge  pock- 
marked by  pools  of  Irrldescence,  and  contains 
slowly  churning  masses  of  oily  goo. 

New  York  State's  beautiful  Hudson  River 
Is  a  fetid  dumping  ground  for  217  major 
•ources  of  waste.  The  filth  has  decimated 
the  flsh  population  and  wiped  out  all  the 
Bhellflsh. 

Atlanta's  once  dogwood-lined  Chattahoo- 
chee River  Is  now  bordered  by  surrealistic 


saplings  anchored  In  filth-strewn  mud  reek- 
ing of  decay.  The  river  is  the  main  source 
of  water  for  Atlanta;  yet,  at  the  city's  Intake, 
the  once  crystalline  water  now  Is  the  color 
of  cofl'ee  with  cream. 

Across  the  lan^  rivers  once  sweet  and  un- 
sullied now  Eire  so  polluted  they're  good  for 
little  more  than  carrying  away  the  human 
and  Industrial  wastes  that  made  them  that 
way.  "Except  for  headwaters,"  says  one  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  waterway  expert,  "virtually 
all  of  the  Nation's  major  rivers  are  seriously 
polluted." 

The  poisoning  of  our  rivers  has  not  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  architects  of  the  Great 
Society.  In  his  recent  State  of  the  Union 
Message  to  Congress,  President  Johnson 
called  it  "wasteful  and  degrading"  and  urged 
a  cooperative  effort  to  make  our  rivers  "a 
source  of  pleasure  and  beauty  for  all  of  our 
people." 

Pessimists  and  pennyplnchers  cry  that  this 
is  impossible.  The  pollution  process  has  gone 
so  far,  they  say,  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
reversed.  Filthy  water  is  an  unfortunate 
but  necessary  consequence  of  advancing  in- 
dustrial civilization.  We'll  just  have  to  learn 
to  live  with  it. 

A  gloomy  forecast  But  it  may  be  wrong. 
There  are  cases — not  many,  to  be  sure — where 
sick  rivers  have  been  cured.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  North  Platte  River,  largest  in 
Wyoming  and  a  prime  feeder  of  the  Missouri 
and  the  Mississippi.  The  North  Platte  rises 
from  springs  and  melting  snow,  clear,  and 
clean,  high  in  the  mountains  of  northern 
Colorado.  Then  it  splashes  northward  into 
Wyoming.  In  a  great  arc,  like  a  leftward- 
leaning  question  mark,  it  turns  southeast  to 
churn  through  the  broad  Wyoming  grass- 
lands toward  Nebraska. 

Today,  for  virtually  all  of  its  600  miles  (be- 
fore It  crosses  into  Nebraska),  the  river 
swarms  with  fish:  perch,  channel  cat,  sunflsh, 
pike,  and  German  brown  trout.  Boy  Scouts 
canoe  on  it  and,  despite  its  iciness,  swim  in 
It.  Tourists  camp  by  its  side  and  water  ski 
behind  the  big  dams.  Some  towns  along  Its 
bank  tap  it  in  dry  spells.  The  water  is  pure. 
But  it  wasn't  ever  so.  In  1948,  a  report  of 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  about  the 
150-mlle  section  from  Casper  to  the  State 
line  said:  "This  stretch  of  the  North  Platte 
River  Is  so  grossly  polluted  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  recovery  can  ever  be  obtained." 

Larry  Peterson,  district  fisheries  manager 
of  the  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Commis- 
sion, thinks  back  and  says,  "What  I  remem- 
ber most  about  the  river  in  those  days  was 
the  smell.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  when 
the  water  was  released  from  the  dams  for 
Irrigation,  it  picked  up  the  human  sewage 
and  refinery  wastes  that  had  accumulated 
over  the  winter  and  carried  them  down- 
stream. That  sltig  of  stuff  eliminated  not 
only  all  the  fish  along  the  way  but  the  bot- 
tom food  as  well.  You  could  smell  it  for  3, 
4  miles  away.  Just  drive  along  the  highway 
and  when  you  hit  that  odor  you'd  know  you 
were  close  to  the  river." 

Today  a  fisherman  can  plop  himself  down 
on  a  S-gallon  oU  can,  flick  his  Une  over  a 
broken  slat  In  the  wooden  Mystery  Bridge 
3  miles  south  of  Casper  and,  a  couple  hours 
later,  have  a  string  of  18-lnch  cutthroats. 
In  Wyoming,  the  river  has  come  back  to  Ufe. 

The  North  Platte,  in  fact,  is  the  only  large 
river  in  the  United  States  ever  to  be  cleaned 
up  after  having  been  polluted  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  The  very  few  other  rivers  that 
have  been  depolluted  suffered  from  only  one 
or  two  major  problems.  Pennsylvania's 
Schuylkill  River,  for  example,  polluted  by 
coal  dust,  cleared  up  when  the  mines  were 
sealed;  Louisiana's  Ouachita  River,  salty 
from  oil  drilling,  freshened  when  the  State 
clamped  down  on  offenders;  New  York's 
Rondout  Creek  purified  Itself  after  local 
citizens  complained  so  much  that  health  au- 
thorities closed  down  a  polluting  papermlll. 
Each  Is  a  success  story.    But  each  river  had 


only  one  problem.  Yet  the  history  of  the 
North  Platte  cleanup  proves  that  even  a 
grossly  polluted  river  can  be  made  pure 
again. 

The  problems  of  the  North  Platte,  like 
those  of  Cleveland's  Cuyahoga,  Atlanta's 
Chattahoochee,  and  virtually  all  other  pol- 
luted waters,  were  three:  Irresponsible  In- 
dustry, myopic  munlclpallUes,  and  an  apa- 
thetic public.  The  large  plants  on  its  shore 
were  built  a  half  century  ago,  almost  before 
the  word  "conservation"  was  Invented.  The 
small  plants  came  later.  But  by  then  the 
river  was  so  foul  anyway  that  a  little  more 
putrescence  wouldn't  hurt. 

Towns  along  the  way  weren't  interested  in 
setting  up  expensive  sewage  disposal  plants. 
Everyone  else  was  using  the  river  as  a  cess- 
pool; why  shouldn't  they?  Casper  alone  was 
bequeathing  to  its  neighbors  downstream  an 
offering  of  nearly  4  mUllon  gallons  of  raw 
sewage  a  day. 

Along  with  the  industries  and  the  towns, 
there  was  a  third  complication,  common  In 
Western  States:  peak  power  discharge.  To 
run  a  hydroelectric  plant  efficiently,  you 
let  the  water  roar  through  the  turbines  for 
4  hours  in  the  morning,  4  hours  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  turn  the  river  off  the  rest  of  the 
time.  In  Wyoming,  the  North  Platte  is 
broken  by  six  dams  and  six  powerplants. 
"What  happened  when  they  let  the  water 
gush  out  of  the  last  big  dam  above  Casper," 
explained  one  State  official,  "was  a  sight  to 
behold.  A  bank  of  water  would  come  sweep- 
ing down  the  practically  empty  streambed. 
kicking  up  oil  sludge  deposits  In  front  of  it, 
and  flush  the  whole  stinking  mess  downriver. 
It'd  kill  even  the  carp  and  suckers  that  had 
ventured  in  from  the  aide  streams.  Then 
the  Bureau  (of  Reclamation,  which  builds 
the  dams  and  regulates  water  use]  would 
turn  the  water  off  and  let  the  foul  stuff  sit 
there  and  percolate  until  the  next  cycle." 

The  fouling  of  the  North  Platte  had 
grown  slowly  over  the  years,  with  hardly  a 
complaint  raised.  The  people  knew  it  was 
polluted  but  they  figured  nothing  could  be 
done  about  It. 

Then,  in  1948,  Congress  passed  the  first 
Federal  water  pollution  law.  It  was  a  rapid, 
toothless  bill,  but  in  two  ways  important: 
First,  it  provided  for  the  first  basic  catalog- 
ing of  all  major  U.S.  waters  and,  second.  It 
focused  attention  on  these  waterways;  for 
the  first  time  people  realized  they  could  gel 
mad  at  pollution  and  not  simply  accept  it. 

One  man  who  got  mad  was  the  late  editor 
of  the  weekly  Douglas  Budget,  Keith  Rider. 
And  according  to  those  later  Involved,  he 
was  the  catalyst  for  the  whole  North  Platte 
cleanup.  "He  kept  needling  us,"  says  a 
spokesman  for  the  Wyoming  Department  of 
Health.  "This  guy  Rider  would  just  sit  there 
downstream  and  turn  out  these  editorials 
and  the  Casper  paper,  the  Cheyenne  paper 
and  the  rest  of  them  in  the  State  would  pick 
them  up." 

The  trigger  was  a  Rider  editorial  that  ran 
May  20.  1954. 

The  North  Platte  •  •  •  is  now  nothing  more 
than  a  second  rate  irrigation  ditch  and  sew- 
age disposal  stream.  Last  Friday  the  first 
storage  water  of  the  season  was  released  from 
the  dams  above  Casper.  By  the  time  that 
head  of  water  reached  here,  it  had  a  black 
oily  head  on  It  which  appeared  to  be  a  foot 
deep  •  •  •.  Following  in  the  wake  of  the 
foul,  oily  mass  of  water,  the  river  banks  were 
strewn  with  dead  flsh  of  all  kinds  from  Cas- 
per to  the  Guernsey  dam." 

The  editorial  was  picked  up  by  the  AP  wire 
and  printed  throughout  the  State.  L.  O. 
Williams,  State  sanitary  engineer,  said  he  wa* 
"very  pleased"  that  Rider  had  reopened  the 
problem.  "There  has  been  •  •  •  too  much 
footdragging,"  he  added.  The  State  flsh 
warden  called  for  "stringent  stream  pollu- 
tion laws,"  The  mayor  of  Casper,  a  dty  of 
35,000  without  any  sewage  treatment  at  all, 
said  he  was  thinking  really  hard  about  some 
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sort  of  system  And  every  candidate  eyeing 
the  upcoming  November  election,  including 
Wyoming's  present  Senator  Mii-WAiD  L. 
Simpson,  who  was  then  running  for  Gov- 
ernor, snatched   the  pollution   bail   and  ran 

In  May  195*,  on  the  flrst  anniversary  of 
the  edltoriAl.  the  excitement  of  the  election 
having  long  cooled  i  Simpson  worn,  another 
editorial  appeared,  in  the  Douglas  paper, 
titled  It  StU!  Stinks  "  "Here  we  go  again." 
wrote  Rider,  as  he  lambasted  everyone,  point- 
ing out  that  except  for  a  dandy  meeting 
almost  nothing  had  been  done  In  the  full 
Intervening  year  Again  the  piece  was  widely 
reprinted 

'TTiafs  the  editorial  that  got  the  Gov- 
ernor really  going  on  the  problem."  recalls 
one  of  Simpson's  associates  "He  printed  up 
copies  and  sent  them  around  to  everyone 
remotely  Interested.  The  Governor  said  he 
was   tired   of  being  needled  like  this  ' 

Governor  Simpson  may  not  have  known  it 
at  the  time,  but  he  had  already  thrown  the 
master  switch.  Early  In  1955,  he  hired  a 
man  named  Arthur  E.  Williamson,  then  40. 
as  the  top  pollution  man  In  the  State  de- 
partment of  public  health.  Williamson's 
ofBclal  title  Is  director  of  the  division  of  en- 
vironmental sanitation  He  is  a  slim,  sun- 
scorched  man  who  speafcs  with  a  drawl 
and.  for  the  past  10  years,  he  has  devoted  the 
bulk  of  his  considerable  energy  to  cleaning 
up  the  North  Platte 

Art  Williamson  wa«  raised  In  the  Midwest 
(Kansas)  and  educated  In  the  Eaet  san  M.S. 
In  sanitary  engineering  from  New  York  Uni- 
versity) But  he  belongs  In  and  to  the  West. 
He  drives  a  Ford  pickup  truck,  wears  cow- 
boy shirts  and  black  boots,  and  his  hat  looks 
like  a  prop  left  over  from  "Wagon  Ttaln." 
Por  dressup  occa«lons  he  strings  a  bold  tie 
around  his  open  collar 

When  the  Governor  appointed  him.  he  said. 
"I  don't  care  how  you  do  it — how  many  arms 
you  have  to  twist  or  heads  to  crack — Just 
clean  up  the  damn  river  I'll  back  you  to 
the  fullest" 

Williamson  himself  refers  to  the  whole 
North  Platte  campaign  as  one  big  poker 
game  "We  had  to  bluff  our  way  most  of 
the  time.  I  still  don't  know  if  our  laws  had 
teeth  or  not.  But  the  Governor  and  the  pol- 
lution council  and  I  all  said  we  had  real  good 
laws,  and  we  were  going  to  enforce  em  Now 
maybe  If  we  had  gone  to  court  we  could  have 
forced  Industry  to  comply.  Maybe.  But  I'll 
bet  we  couldn't  have  touched  the  municipali- 
ties. The  towns  thought  we  could,  though — 
and  that's  all  that  mattered  " 

Shortly  after  he  appointed  Williamson,  the 
Governor  named  new  members  to  the  pollu- 
tion control  advisory  council  a  group  com- 
posed of  State  agency  people  (commissioner 
of  agriculture,  commissioner  of  game  and 
flah.  State  engineer,  and  director  of  the  pub- 
lic health  department!  and  laymen  repre- 
senting Industry,  municipalities  and  agricul- 
ture. One  council  appointment  was  espe- 
cially Interesting  Dr.  C.  C.  Buchler.  of  the 
American  Oil  Co  refinery.  "I  appointed  Doc 
Buchler  for  a  couple  of  reasons.'  Simpson 
said  later  "The  main  one  was  that  he  was 
very  Intelligent,  a  famous  engineer  and  a 
good  chemist.  And  the  second  reason,  or 
maybe  It  was  the  first,  was  that  I  wanted  him 
there  so  he'd  show  the  way  to  the  other  oil 
companies  " 

By  the  end  of  1965  Williamson  and  the 
commission  had  worked  out  a  rough  formula 
for  pollution  abatement.  On  January  24. 
1956.  at  a  meeting  In  Wheatland,  he  present- 
ed timetables  to  repreaentatlvee  of  both  com- 
munities and  industry.  Says  Williamson  "I 
told  the  people  that  the  first  thing  I  want  is 
an  engineering  report.  Tell  me  what  can  be 
done  with  your  sewage,  what  It's  going  to 
cost  you.  how  you  can  finance  It  and  by 
when.'  Wall,  the  industries  seemed  to  be 
•zpecUng  thU,  so  at  the  meeUng  they  only 
gnimbied  •  UtUe.    But  ail  iht  mayor*  tried 


to  procrastinate.  They  said  they  didn't  have 
the  money. 

"But  we  had  an  ace:  Our  game  and  fish 
commission  stepp>ed  into  the  breach  with  a 
$50,000  fund  for  grants  to  the  cities  to  get 
together  engineering  reports.  There  went 
their  excuses.  This  Is  the  only  State  I  know 
of  where  the  game  and  fish  people  were 
serious  enough  about  their  fish  to  set  up  this 
kind  of  fund."  Twenty-five  towns  used  the 
fund  In  1956  alone. 

While  the  communities  were  reluctantly 
forming  plans,  Williamson  and  the  commit- 
tee turned  their  energy  to  Industry,  focus- 
ing their  persuasive  talents  on  the  four  oil 
companies  spotted  around  Casper.  Elach  day, 
someone  figured,  the  plants  were  dumping 
enough  waste  into  the  river  to  fill  a  14-8tory 
building  the  size  of  a  tennis  court.  "Ob,  It 
was  bad,  all  right.  "  admits  slow-talking, 
chain-smoking  Joseph  W.  Yant,  chief  engi- 
neer of  American  Oil's  Casper  plant.  "But 
consider  the  enormity  of  our  problems." 
These  were  big  enough,  figured  company 
planners,  to  cost  a  million  bucks  or  more 
to  get  rid  of  the  three  classes  of  gunk  being 
dumped  into  the  river: 

1.  Huge  amounts  of  phenol  (carbolic  acid) 
and  sulfides,  along  with  a  small  quantity 
of  silt  and  other  chemicals  formed  during 
refining. 

2.  Calcium  and  magnesium  salts  pulled 
from  river  water  used  lor  cooling.  If  it 
isn't  removed  from  the  hard  Wyoming  water, 
thick  crusts  form  on  equipment. 

3.  Oil  seepage.  The  refinery  has  been  in 
operation  for  half  a  century  and,  as  is  usual 
with  these  plants,  the  storage  tanks  leeik. 
OH  seeps  Into  the  grotind,  then  into  the 
river. 

Along  "With  two  other  oil  companies 
(Socony  Mobil  and  Texaco),  American  de- 
cided to  cooperate.  The  fourth.  Continental, 
tarried  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  then  in  De- 
cember 1956,  solved  the  problem  by  going  out 
of  business.  "It  was  an  old  refinery  debating 
whether  to  keep  going  anyway,"  Williamson 
explains.  "When  we  put  the  heat  on  them  it 
was  the  thing  that  convinced  them  to  close." 

In  the  meantime,  American  weis  examining 
possible  solutions.  One  it  almost  bought: 
shoot  the  waste  through  pipes  up  a  moun- 
tain and  let  it  run  back  into  the  river, 
oxidizing  along  the  way.  The  company 
finally  decided  to  solve  things  by  cleaning 
up  nothing — but  by  returning  notblng  to 
the  river. 

Pour  miles  north  of  the  plant,  surrounded 
by  rolling  hills,  a  strongly  alkaline  pond 
called  Old  Soda  Lake  sat  landlocked  In  the 
center  of  a  huge  basin.  The  company  bought 
the  slough  and  2.300  acres  around  it  and  en- 
closed the  whole  tblng  in  8  miles  of  fence. 
They  built  a  pumphouse  at  the  plant,  ran 
a  23. 000- foot  pipe  to  the  {>oud  and,  in  June 
1957.  hooked  it  all  together.  From  the  end 
of  the  pipe  poured  everything:  phenols,  dis- 
solved calcium  and  magnesium  salts,  sus- 
pended oil,  even  sewage  from  the  employees' 
washrooms. 

Not  long  after  the  company  had  spent  $1.5 
minion  building  the  new  Old  Soda  Lake  (and 
the  other  two  oil  companies  had  Installed 
similar  setups),  fish  began  slowly  to  return 
to  sections  of  the  river  downstream.  But 
the  oil  firms'  trouble  wasn't  quite  ended; 
people  downriver  complained  that  the  Dbsh 
tasted  like  petroleum.  American  discovered 
that  the  soil  around  the  plant  was  so  satu- 
rated with  oil  that  some  was  stUI  oozing 
into  the  river. 

A  little  more  pressure  and  the  company 
came  up  with  the  solution:  two  wells  8  feet 
In  diameter  with  pumps  constantly  sucking 
up  whatever  drains  in,  mostly  oil.  Today, 
It  seems  to  be  working.  At  least  nobody 
complains  of  oUy  fish  anymore.  "A  few 
months  ago  we  stopped  a  fellow  fishing  from 
our  railroad  bridge,  right  in  front  of  the 
plant,"    Tant    said    recently.        "He    had    64 


trout — something  impossible  only  a  little 
whUe  ago." 

"Now  you  may  wonder  why  American  and 
the  other  oil  companies  paid  any  attention 
to  anybody."  says  Williamson.  In  the  first 
place,  he  explains.  Doctor  Buchler.  man- 
ager of  American's  plant,  as  chairman  of  the 
pollution  council,  was  placed  In  the  odd  pub- 
lic position  of  having  to  force  his  own  com- 
pany  to  comply.  And  in  that  position  his 
leverage  with  others  was  considerable.  "He 
never  had  a  bit  of  sympathy  for  other  in- 
dustries," relates  Williamson.  "They'd  come 
In  and  say.  This  is  going  to  cost  us  to  beat 
hell.'  and  he'd  answer.  'I  know  what  it's  cost- 
ing, I  spent  a  million  and  a  half  bucks  on 
it.'  " 

In  the  second  place,  so  much  publicity 
had  been  given  the  work  of  the  committee 
and  the  condition  of  the  stream  that  the 
companies  were  expecting  pressure.  And  pri- 
vately they  believed  they  were  In  the  wrong. 
"Otir  head  oBBce  had  been  receiving  com- 
plaints from  elsewhere,  too,"  says  oilman 
Tant,  "so  the  biggest  hurdle  was  convincing 
the  people  with  the  purse  strings  that  what 
we  wanted  to  do,  form  a  lake,  was  the  cheap, 
est  practical  solution," 

Then,  too,  in  cities  the  size  of  those  along 
the  North  Platte,  the  people  responsible  for 
pollution  are  well  known.  If  water  pollution 
becomes  something  to  be  against,  social  pres- 
sures can  be  enormous.  And  the  Governor 
was  bticklng  Williamson  and  the  antipollu- 
tion fight  to  the  hilt. 

With  the  massive  quantities  of  oil  refinery 
waste  being  eliminated,  smaller  polluters 
became  more  obvious.  The  city  of  Casper, 
for  example,  which  had  never  bothered  with 
even  elementary  sewage  treatment,  suddenly 
found  Itself  a  principal  offender,  William- 
son tells  how  It  was:  "Whenever  another 
area  built  up,  Casper  would  run  a  4-foot 
sewer  pipe  down  to  the  river  and  attach  the 
houses  to  It.  That  was  it.  You  could  stand 
at  the  outlet  and  see  the  excrement  flush 
right  into  the  river." 

In  local  politics,  no  matter  what  the  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  building  water  purifica- 
tion plants  usually  is  easy.  People  must 
drink.  Sewage  treatment  plants,  however, 
are  more  difficult  because  It  appears  that  they 
benefit  only  those  downstream.  Politically, 
you  don't  do  anything  about  pollution,  you 
just  talk  about  It  But  now,  a  good  many 
people  were  demanding  actilon.  They  wanted 
a  clean  river  and  they  wanted  a  plant  built. 

The  local  paper,  primed  by  an  outdoor 
ooltunnist  named  Chuck  Morrison,  began 
to  grind  out  a  barrage  of  pro-plant  editorials. 
Then  wiih  each  utility  bill,  the  city  Inserted 
little  leaflets  proclaiming  that  "Water  Is  the 
Lifeblood  of  a  Progressive  Community — Vote 
'For'  on  Sewer  Bond" 

On  May  14,  1957.  the  $1,150,000  sewer  bond 
passed  overwhelmingly.  Because  the  North 
Platte  was  classified  a  river  with  Interstate 
pollution,  the  U.S,  Health  Department  added 
another  $250,000 

With  Casper  well  on  the  way  to  cleein  up. 
one  by  one  the  towns  downriver  began  to 
come  around;  Douglas.  Torrlngton.  Guern- 
sey. Glenrock,  for  example.  Is  a  smiling  lit- 
tle community  of  1,500,  22  miles  east  of  Cas- 
per. "We're  a  pretty  progressive  town,"  says 
George  McConnaughey,  ex-mayor  and  owner 
of  the  Corner  Market,  "Art  Williamson  came 
do'wn  here  and  we  had  a  meeting  in  the  town 
hall  and  then  we  ail  went  out  and  accom- 
plished it.  This  is  a  small  town  with  big 
people,"  he  exclaims,  straight  faced.  The 
settling  p>onds,  pumping  statioos  and  sewage 
lines  coet  $37,700.  of  which  the  US.  Public 
Health  Service  paid  a  third.  That  did  the 
Job 

Meanwhile.  Williamson  was  talking  with 
representatives  of  the  U£  Btireau  of 
Reclamation,  because  no  matter  how  clean 
the  river  became,  if  peak  power  requirements 
dally  cut  off  flow,  fish  could  hardly  survive. 
"About   this    time    we    got    hold    of   an   ad- 
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vanced  study  of  the  Biireau  reporting  on 
how  they  were  going  to  operate  this  river," 
Williamson  recalls.  "Prom  what  I  saw,  I 
dldnt  like  it.  They  were  still  figuring  on 
this  surge." 

On  May  12,  1957,  Williamson,  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Council,  all  Interested  State 
agencies,  and  everyone  else  who  wanted  to  be 
there  held  a  mass  meeting  with  the  Bureau. 
"We  really  pulled  in  a  tremendous  number  of 
people  from  down  along  the  river,"  says 
Williamson.  "We  had  a  lot  of  power  In  that 
meeting." 

As  a  result,  a  subconunlttee  was  formed  to 
study  the  problem.  Soon  afterwards  It  came 
up  with  a  solution.  The  plan  called  for  a 
small  dam  below  the  giant  Alcova  power- 
plant  with  a  reservoir  to  absorb  the  discharge 
pulses  In  Its  181 -acre  lake,  then  let  the 
water  flow  out  at  a  constant  rate. 

The  Bureau  acquiesced.  But  2  years 
dragged  by  before  dam  construction  began, 
another  2  years,  until  1961,  before  It  started 
operating.  Yet  there  was  no  real  opposition 
to  the  plan,  Williamson  says.  "It  Just  took 
someone  to  get  the  idea,  push  it  and  keep 
at  'em." 

As  the  water  began  to  clear,  free  from  re- 
finery and  city  sewage  pollution,  Williamson 
increased  his  pressure  on  the  little  industries: 
meatpacking  plants,  mines,  and  small 
manufacturers.  "He  kept  retracing  his 
steps,"  says  Senator  Simpson.  "Just  as  soon 
as  the  industries  would  recover  from  one 
blow,  he'd  go  back  and  give  them  something 
else." 

"They  climbed  all  over  me  because  of  a 
little  red  Iron  ore  that  never  got  down  to  the 
river  anyway,"  complains  Les  Wahl,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Corp. 
mine  at  Sunrise,  some  125  miles  downriver 
from  Casper.  "I  think  one  of  our  disgruntled 
employees  told  somebody  we  were  killing  the 
river  fish." 

The  65-year-old  mine  produces  hematite, 
a  red  Iron  oxide,  that  tends  to  dye  water 
bright  red,  whether  or  not  it  harms  the  fish. 
To  counteract  leakage  in  the  Sunrise  mine, 
pumps  suck  out  200  gallons  of  water  a  min- 
ute, dump  it  into  a  ravine  that  leads  6  miles 
to  the  North  Platte.  Last  summer,  William- 
son drove  up  the  winding  road  to  the  plant. 
"What  looked  like  red  paint  was  discharging 
down  the  dry  draw.  It  had  fiowed  3  miles  or 
80  from  the  plant.  Another  3  miles  and  it 
would  have  been  in  the  river.  I  says.  'Boy, 
this  gotta  be  stopped  quick.'  I  talked  to  'em 
and  asked  the  fish  and  game  boys  to  go  in 
and  follow  it  up,  and  now  It's  fixed." 

"I  don't  want  the  stuff  running  Into  the 
river  anyway,"  says  Wahl.  "It's  worth  dollars 
and  cents  to  me.  The  pollution  people  had 
nothing  to  do  with  our  building  these  dikes." 
At  any  rate,  a  series  of  little  dams  are  up  now 
and  the  silt  flow  has  stopped. 

On  the  outskirts  of  Casper,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Packing  Co.  squats  alongside  In- 
terstate Highway  25.  Inside,  workers  in 
white  smocks  butcher  buffalo.  "When  I  first 
saw  the  operation,"  recalls  Williamson,  "they 
were  letting  the  waste  run  through  a  very 
small  septic  tank,  then  out  across  the  ground. 
It  eventually  got  into  the  river  so  you  had  a 
bloody,  black-looking  mess.  It  certainly 
wasn't  a  major  pollution  source,  but  it  was  a 
stinking  one." 

Williamson  urged,  threatened,  and  cajoled 
and.  finally,  the  plant  bought  an  old  gravel 
pit  with  20  or  30  feet  of  water  in  it.  They 
began  to  dump  waste  there.  Williamson  told 
them:  "I'll  go  along  with  that,  but  I  think 
you're  going  to  have  some  problems  because 
that  water's  too  deep.  It's  cold.  You're  Just 
going  to  be  pickling  the  stuff  here.  It's 
going  to   start   smelling   someday," 

A  few  years  later  It  did.  There  was  a  suit 
Instituted  by  the  plants  neighbors,  but  Rudy 
St&nko  doesn't  care  to  telk  about  it.  Rudy 
Stanko  Is  a  large,  red -faced  man  who  now 
runs  the  company,  "We  setUed,"  he  says. 
"Then  we  figured  we  had  better  do  a<»ne- 


thlng.  So  now  we  boll  everything  down;  we 
dry  it  and  sell  it  for  fertilizer." 

All  along  the  North  Platte  everything  was 
going  smoothly.  The  cities  were  cooperating, 
the  peak  power  demand  no  longer  was  a 
problem,  the  Industries  were,  with  a  little 
pressure  here  and  there,  cleaning  up  their 
outfiows.     Everything  was  rolling. 

With  one  exception:  Holly  Sugar  Corp., 
Just  outside  Torrlngton.  "It  wasn't  that  we 
didn't  want  to  coojserate,"  says  Ira  D.  Cro- 
ghan,  plant  superintendent,  a  short,  balding 
man  with  freckles.  "It's  Just  that  our  equip- 
ment happened  to  break  down  at  the  same 
time  the  State  people  took  river  samples." 

Holly  Is  a  typical  example  of  sugarbeet 
processing  plants,  factories  which  are  still 
polluting  such  rivers  as  the  Arkansas.  Mon- 
tana's Big  Horn,  Idaho's  Bear  and  the  Mlssis- 
sipypi.  During  their  peak  season,  mid-October 
through  December,  the  40-year-old  company 
processes  3,000  tons  of  sugarbeets  a  day. 
There's  lots  of  stuff  to  get  rid  of:  lime  used 
to  purify  the  sugar;  Steffens  waste,  a  high 
alkaline  substance  left  over  from  the  mak- 
ing of  molasses;  flume  water,  used  to  trans- 
port and  wash  the  beets;  beet  tails  and  chlpw; 
and  waste  from  the  plant's  washrooms.  Until 
the  Williamson  campaign  everything  went 
into  the  river  except  employee  waste.  That 
went  through  a  septic  tank  estimated  by 
health   oflScials   to   be   60   percent   effective. 

Tests  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
showed  that  total  organic  matter  being  dis- 
charged into  the  stream  was  equal  to  a  city 
of  370,000  and  potential  disease-producing 
bacteria  Increased  a  thousandfold  as  the 
river  passed  the  plant's  outlet.  No  fish  lived 
below  the  plant,  and  only  a  few  hearty  bot- 
tom organisms,  like  sludge  worms  and  midge 
larvae,  survived  that  deluge  of  contaminants. 

The  first  real  complaints  began  around 
1950,  when  hunters  claimed  that  because  of 
pollution  the  ducks  weren't  settling.  The 
hunters  probably  were  wrong.  "Those  ducks 
were  in  there  In  the  first  place  because  of 
the  beet  pulp,"  Williamson  says  with  a  big 
grin.  "They  loved  It.  They'd  come  in  by  the 
thousands  and  stay  as  long  as  the  river  was 
full  of  pulp.  So  the  more  we  cleaned  It  the 
fewer  ducks  would  be  there  and  the  louder 
the  hunters  would  scream." 

Anyway,  the  hunters  went  hollering  to 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  soon  William- 
son came  charging  into  the  Holly  offices. 
"Cooperate?  Sure  we  cooperated,"  says 
Plant  Superintendent  Croghan,  "They  put 
the  screws  to  us.  They  badgered  us  and 
threatened  us  with  injunctions.  That  State 
committee  and  the  fish  and  game  people  and 
Williamson — they  never  were  satisfied  with 
anything  we  did."  That's  probably  because 
the  first  stepe  the  company  took,  expensive 
as  they  were,  didn't  seem  to  help  much. 

First,  Holly  dug  a  giant  pit  the  size  of 
four  football  fields  side  by  side.  That  was 
for  the  lime  and  It  worked  fine.  But  the 
river  remained  p>olluted.  Then  in  1956  the 
company  bought  a  55-acre  pasture  nearby, 
bulldozed  a  dike  around  It  and  dtmiped  in 
the  Steffens  waste. 

Still  no  fish.  In  1961.  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  concluded  that  "It  is  evi- 
dent that  pollution  of  the  North  Platte 
River  by  the  Holly  Sugar  Co.  constitutes 
pollution  of  Interstate  waters,"  So  the  Fed- 
eral Government  stepped  In  with  fanfared 
hearings. 

Beet  chips  and  tails.  It  was  decided  at  the 
hearing,  must  go.  This  waste  was  being 
swept  away  in  Holly's  flume  water,  which  car- 
ried the  beets  through  the  plant.  A  screen 
was  installed.    Not  much  effect  on  the  river. 

The  problem  now  seemed  to  be  what  is 
called  pulp  drainlngs.  These  "squeezlngs" 
from  pulp  were  allowed  to  run  Into  the 
river.  Reluctantly,  the  company  Installed 
piping  to  pump  the  draining  out  to  the 
Steffens  waste  p>ond  and,  just  to  be  safe,  di- 
verted the  sewer  drains  from  the  employees' 
washroom  out  there,  too. 


That  almost  did  it.  At  least,  the  fish  lived 
most  of  the  year — until  the  sugarbeet  sea- 
son began  again.  Then  they  disappeared  up 
the  tributaries.  The  only  thing  left  at  Holly 
was  the  flume  water.  Enough  dirt  stuck  to 
the  beets  so  that  when  the  fiume  water  en- 
tered the  stream,  the  silt  coated  the  bottom, 
killing  off  food  for  the  fish.  "Now  it  looked 
like  a  perfectly  simple  thing  to  set  up  a  fine 
screen  there,  put  a  truck  underneath  it 
and  haul  out  whatever  you  collect."  recalls 
Williamson.  "We  suggested  this  to  them. 
But  about  this  time  Holly  was  beginning  to 
feel  we  were  riding  them  a  little  too  hard 
and  they  began  to  see  that  precedents  were 
being  set.  So  the  sugar  interests  went  to  the 
legislature  with  some  real  hlgh-p>owered 
lobbyists  trying  to  put  a  law  through  except- 
ing that  particular  kind  of  operation  from 
any  pollution  law.  Well,  we  beat  them.  It 
was  a  battle,  but  we  beat  them." 

Holly  finally  installed  the  screens  and 
found  that  during  the  height  of  the  season 
nearly  150  tons  of  dirt  a  day  collected  to 
be  hauled  off.  Today,  fish  live  in  the  river 
even  during  the  sugarbeet  season. 

For  Its  full  length  in  Wyoming  the  North 
Platte  has  returned  to  life.  Occasionally 
there  are  problems:  Irrigation  water  run- 
back  causes  turbidity;  a  company  springs  a 
leak  in  a  tank  containing  toxic  chemicals; 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  washes  out  a  res- 
ervoir and  the  silt  kills  bottom  life;  an  empty 
barrel  of  insecticide  rolls  Into  the  river  and 
wipes  out  fish  for  10  miles.  But  these  things 
are  rare.  The  people  of  Wyoming  are  enjoy- 
ing their  river.  Bottom  land  has  risen  in 
value  from  about  $240  an  acre  10  years  ago 
to  around  $1,500  now. 

Now  that  the  citizens  are  happy,  some 
companies  that  spent  a  lot  of  money  on  pol- 
lution control  are  finding  that  in  the  long 
run  they  may  come  out  ahead.  Rudy  Stanko. 
for  example,  now  processes  his  packinghouse 
waste  and  sells  It  as  fertilizer.  He  happily 
hauls  In  an  extra  $1,000  a  month.  Les  Wahl 
is  watching  his  iron  mine  outflow  settle  be- 
hind those  dikes.  He  expects  that  when  the 
tanks  fill,  he'll  scoop  them  out  and  process 
the  Iron  oxide  for  a  nice  profit.  And  even 
Ira  Croghan  finds  that  sugar  waste  dlsp>osal 
Isnt  as  bad  as  he  once  thought.  Holly 
maintains  a  herd  of  4.600  cattle  on  dried 
beet  pulp. 

The  biggest  surprise  came  to  American 
Oil  engineers.  They  expected  an  odlferous. 
lifeless  mass  to  form  from  pumped  wckstee 
up  In  the  Casper  hills.  What  they  got  was 
a  wildlife  refuge.  Discharge  from  the  plant, 
a  sickly  green,  almost  black  substance,  first 
floods  into  a  small  "settling"  p>ond,  then 
overfiows  into  the  lake.  The  pHsnd  reeks  of 
spent  chemicals  and  is  lifeless  except  for  a 
strange.  Intensely  green  species  of  alga  so 
thick  that  the  water  Is  opaque. 

But  the  lake  into  which  it  overfiows.  now 
fully  grown  emd  stabilized  (intake  equals 
evaporation )  at  500  acres,  la  clear,  with  small 
aquatic  insects  zipping  through  it.  Around 
the  edges  reeds  and  cattails  grow  and  Cot- 
tonwood and  willow  trees,  now  20  feet  high, 
thrive.  The  water  tastes  slightly  brackish, 
but  is  highly  palatable  to  animals.  Fifty 
antelope  live  in  the  fenced  off  acreage,  drink- 
ing the  water  and  grazing  on  the  new  grass. 
According  to  one  local  ornithologist,  during 
migration  season  the  lake  is  the  best  place 
in  the  State  to  sp>ot  ducks  and  geeae. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  Cleveland,  in  Atlanta, 
along  New  York's  Hudson  and  Maine's  An- 
droscoggin, things  are  still  awful.  The  prob- 
lems in  the  East  are  vastly  more  complex 
than  In  Wyoming.  But  there  Is  a  new  Fed- 
eral Water  Quality  Act  that  has  a  lot  of 
major  Industries  running  scared.  A  top  steel 
OfBclal  claims  it  will  cost  the  steel  compwrnles 
$260  million  a  year  to  comply.  A  paper  man 
estimates  the  paper  industry  will  have  to 
spend  a  billion  dollars  in  the  next  10  years. 
Corporation  bigwigs  complain,  but  In  the 
long  ^lin  they'll  probably  have  to  get  up  the 
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money  The  States,  Um,  are  beKinntng  to  act. 
New  Yriric  voters  have  recently  authorized 
the  financing  of  a  giant  sewage  progr^'n;  and 
others  are  likely  to  fall  In   line 

"The  public  Is  now  largely  aware  of  the 
problenn.  "  says  Assistant  U.S.  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral CJordon  E  McCallum.  "and  Is  beginning 
to  be  Willing  to  do  something  about  It.  The 
envir  >nment  Is  starting  to  close  In  on  us 
and  the  problems  are  pinching.  They  can 
be  salved,  though,  we  can  have  clean  water — 
and  it's  not  going  to  bankrupt  us  to  do  It. 
The  total  solution  depends  on  only  two 
things:    brainpower  and  willpower" 

"And  someone  strong  to  show  the  way." 
adds  Senator  Simpson.  "Someone  like  Art 
Williamson.  There  is  no  question  In  my 
mind  that  a  dedicated  Governor  with  good 
men  under  him  can  clean  up  any  river  In 
America.  Every  industry  and  every  munici- 
pality knows  that  cleanup  Is  coming.  The 
main  thing  needed  is  someone  with  a  strong 
voice  to  tell  them  when." 


SCHOOL     MILK     CUTBACK     COITLD 

DAMAGE  JOHNSON  ANTIPOVERTY 

PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
t.erday  in  commentin?  on  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  to  cut  the  scho.^!  milk 
program  by  80  percent  I  indicated  that 
a  decision  by  Congress  to  redirect  the 
program  primarily  to  the  needy  easily 
could  create  resentment  in  those  who  no 
longer  qualified  to  receive  assistance 
under  the  program 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  President 
Johnson  from  Stanley  Campbell,  super- 
intendent of  the  Rose  Tree  Union  Scliool 
District  in  Lima.  Pa.  Mr.  Campbell 
states — although  the  statement  concerns 
lUself  primarily  with  the  school  lunch 
program — there  is  no  doubt  that  a  dnustic 
school  milk  cut  would  have  the  same 
effect. 

Mr.  Campbell  says: 

A  survey  of  the  opinions  of  the  people  In 
this  community  concerning  the  cutback  In 
school  lunch  subsidy  indicates  that  the  re- 
sentment which  it  has  engendered  is  all  out 
of  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  program. 
Many  persons  who  have  supported  the  ad- 
tnlnlBtratlon  policy  have  deep  resentment 
concerning  the  proposed  cut  Thev  feel  that 
ordinary  citizens  should  h.ive  some  benefit 
from  the  taxes  they  are  paying  Persons 
who  have  never  previously  indicated  resent- 
ment concerning  the  cost  of  some  of  the 
poverty  programs  begin  to  resent  .vidministra- 
tlon  fKjlicy  m  connection  with  those  pro- 
grams .As  I  have  Indicated  previously,  the 
proposed  cutback  in  the  8rho<jl  lunch  pro- 
ifrain  Is  having  a  psychological  effect  anuing 
the  peop'.e  In  this  community  that  Is  all  out 
of  proportion  to  the  savings  that  would  be 
affected  by  It. 

Mr.  President,  the  school  milk  and 
lunch  pi-ograms  have  been  the  most  non- 
controversial,  the  most  successful,  and 
the  most  beneficial  that  I  have  had  the 
privilege  to  support  since  I  came  to  the 
Senate  in  1957  They  are  accepted  on 
the  State  and  l.-x'al  level  Participation 
is  at  an  all-time  hi.gh.  Most  communi- 
ties have  made  provisions  to  insvire  free 
lunches  and  milk  to  the  truly  needy.  All 
this  will  be  endangered  by  the  proptised 
cutbacks.  Many  schools  will  withdraw 
from  the  programs  altogether 

This  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen. 


FAIRBANKS  THANKS  89TH 
OONQRESS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
City  Council  of  Fairbanks.  Alaska,  has 
forwaided  to  me  a  copy  of  Resolution 
480  passed  by  the  council  to  express  the 
appreciation  of  the  city  of  Fairbanks  to 
the  89th  Congress  for  enactment  of  S. 
2614,  which  provides  for  Federal  partici- 
pation in  the  1967  Alaska  land  purchase 
centennial. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

REsoLtmoN  480 
Resolution  to  exprees  the  appreciation  of  the 
city  ot  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  to  thie  89th  Con- 
gress and  the  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Alaska 

Whereas  the  iu:tlon  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  In  purchasing  Alaska  from  Rus- 
sia In  1867,  In  the  face  of  severe  criticism, 
has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  lmpK>rtant 
and  successftU  Investments  ever  made  by  the 
Oovemment  and  has  returned  the  original 
Investment  many  times  over  with  a  wealth 
of  mineral,  fur,  timber,  food  products  and 
other  resources;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Alaska  is  now  one 
of  the  country's  greatest  frontiers  for  de- 
velopment by  this  and  the  coming  genera- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Government  can  point 
with  pride  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Congress 
in  purchasing  Alaska  and  to  the  part  the 
Government  has  played  In  developing  this 
territory,  now  our  49th  State,  thereby  in- 
spiring confidence  In  the  actions  of  Congress 
and  In  Government  expenditures  for  develop- 
ment; and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Alaska  will  observe 
and  commemorate  the  lOOth  anniversary  of 
the  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia  during 
the  year  1967;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Palrbanks,  Alaska, 
has  been  designated  by  the  Governor  of 
Alaska  as  the  official  site  for  an  observance 
exposition;  and 

Whereas  the  89th  Congress  has  now  au- 
thorized Federal  expenditures  of  $4.6  million 
for  participation  In  the  centennial  celebra- 
tion: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  l>y  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  That  the  city  council,  on  be- 
half of  all  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Pair- 
banks.  Alaska,  extends  its  warm  appreciation 
to  the  89th  Congress  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  great  State  of  Alaska,  the  Hon- 
orable E.  L.  (Bob)  Babtlett.  the  Honorable 
Ernest  GauENrNO,  the  Honorable  Ralph  J. 
RrvExs.  for  the  tremendous  part  they  served 
in  making  this  authorization  p>osslble  and 
thereby  expressing  their  continued  faith  and 
confidence  In  this  gjeat  land. 

Sec.  2.  The  city  council  respectfully  re- 
quests our  State  of  Alaska  representatives 
to  cause  this  doctmient  to  be  a  part  of 
the  record  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Congressional  Record  of  the  89th  Congress. 

Sec.  3.  The  city  clerk  is  hereby  directed 
to  dispatch  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Honorable  E.  L.  (Bob)  Bartlett.  the  Hon- 
orable Ernest  QRtrENiNo,  the  Honorable 
Ralph  J.  Rivers  and  the  Honorable  William 
A.  Egan.  the  Governor  of  Alaska. 

Adopted  this  28th  day  of  March  1966. 

STLVU   RtNOSTAD, 

Mayor. 
Attest: 

Waixis  C.  Droz, 

Ctty  Clerk. 


EXPORT  QUOTAS  ON  CATTL 

Mr.  CARLSON.     Mr.  President,  m^y 
excellent  editorials  and  articles  have  1 
written  on  the  recent  action  by  the  De-\ 
partment  of  Comm^ce  on  placing  the 
export  of  cattle  hides  under  quotas. 

Dr.  Spencer  Gervin,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  economics  and  business  at 
Emory  and  Henry  College,  Emory,  Va., 
has  written  an  article  that  I  think  merits 
the  attention  of  those  interested  in  the 
effect  of  his  order. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
I  Prom   the  Roanoke   Times,   Apr.   13,   1966] 

Hides  Export  Ban  Skins  Mant 
(By  Dr.  Spencer  Gervin,  chairman,  depart- 
ment of   economics  and   business,  Kmory 
and  Henry  College ) 

"To  keep  shoe  prices  from  rising"  Is  the 
reason  given  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  placing  the  export  of  cattle  hides  under 
quota.  Shoe  manufacturers  promised.  If  the 
Department  of  Commerce  would  thus  limit 
export  of  hides,  to  show  restraint  In  upplng 
fall  shoe  prices.  As  a  result  of  the  quotas. 
hl-le  prices  dropped  by  3  to  5  cents  per  pound 
at  once,  and  cattle  producers  were  skinned 
of  an  annual  $50  million.  The  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  lost  $130  million  In  revenue 
from  the  curtailed  exports.  Then  In  2  weeks 
and  2  days  after  the  quotas  were  Imposed, 
shoe  price  rises  of  more  than  5  percent  were 
announced. 

In  1964  beef  became  overabundant  in  the 
United  States,  due  largely  to  Imports.  To 
cries  for  relief  from  falling  prices,  the  then 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  Hodges  ad- 
monished cattlemen  to  quit  whining  and 
hustle  up  some  foreign  markets.  This  they 
did,  exporting  to  Japan  for  example  in  1964 
an  unprecedented  3.8  million  cattle  hides. 
Then  a  drought  In  Argentina  and  a  hoof-and-  ' 
mouth  disease  epidemic  in  Europe  thinned 
foreign  herds.  By  1965  U.S.  hide  exports  had 
risen  to  13.3  million  and  domestic  cattle 
prices  rose. 

For  1966  net  VS.  hide  supply  is  expected 
to  total  35.1  million,  with  domestic  and  for- 
eign sales  estimated  at  37  8  million,  a  short- 
age of  2.7  million.  Hence  to  prevent  short- 
ages and  price  rises  Commerce  Imposed  a 
limit  on  the  quantity  of  hides  and  leather 
which  may  bo  exported  from  the  United 
States,  In  effect  cutting  exports  back  to  the 
1964  level. 

Immediately  hide  prices  dropped  by  3  to  6 
cents  a  pound,  cutting  cattle  producers  In- 
come by  a  prospective  $50  million  a  year. 
Loss  from  hide  exports  during  1966  will  be 
$130  million,  subtractable  from  the  U.S.  In- 
ternational balance-of-payments  deficit 
which  after  a  1965  drop  is  alreajjy  rising 
again  this  year. 

Of  course,  it  might  have  been  well  to  let 
shoe  prices  rise,  since  In  this  way  some  of  the 
excess  purchasing  power  which  Is  pushing 
prices  up  might  have  been  taken  from  con- 
sumers. With  higher  shoe  prices,  consumers 
might  have  spent  more  for  shoes  and  less  for 
something  else,  thus  relieving  demand.  Or 
they  might  have  bought  fewer  shoes.  In 
which  case  shoe  supply-demand  would  have 
tended  toward  the  equilibrium  which  price 
achieves  In  a  free-price  economy.  Increased 
Income  for  cattlemen  would  have  stimulated 
further  cattle  and  hide  production,  so  reliev- 
ing the  shortage  and  arresting  the  upward 
pressure  on  price. 

Despite  the  drop  In  hide  prices,  shoe  manu- 
facturers have  announced  price  increases 
which  will  raise  the  consumers'  shoe  bill  by 
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over  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  amounting 
to  $1  to  $2  per  pair  on  their  fall  lines.  Up  to 
now  no  pressures  have  been  applied  against 
such  increases,  as  In  the  case  of  steel,  copper, 
alumlnvim,  and  cigarettes. 

Score  thus  at  present  Is:  cattle  producers 
stand  to  lose  $50  million  a  year,  balance  of 
payments  will  have  $130  million  more  deficit, 
and  consimiers  pay  $500  million  more  for 
shoes. 

Consolation  may  be  taken  from  the  fact 
that  without  the  export  quotas  shoe  price 
increases  might  be  greater.  Or  on  the  other 
.tiand  they  might  not. 


THE    20TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
BELGO-AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  one  of  Europe's  most  distin- 
guished public  leaders,  Paul-Henri  Speak. 
who  was  then  serving  as  his  Govern- 
ment's Foreign  Minister,  addressed  the 
Belgian-American  Association  at  Brus- 
sels on  the  occasion  of  its  20th  anniver- 
sary. 

Mr.  Spaak,  Belgium's  great  leader  and, 
indeed,  one  of  the  western  world's  most 
prominent  statesmen,  having  twice  been 
Prime  Minister  and  twice  before  Belgian 
Foreign  Minister,  as  well  as  Secretary 
(General  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  and  the  principal  negotia- 
tor of  the  treaty  of  Rome,  stanchly  de- 
fends U.S.  positions,  both  in  'Vietnam  and 
as  regards  the  NATO  alliance,  as  well  as 
President  Johnson's  Great  Society. 

Considering  the  source  of  this  speech, 
Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should  attach 
great  importance  to  it.  I  commend  It 
to  my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  by  Foreign  Minister  Spaak  on  the 

Occasion  or  the  20th  ANNivEasARY  of  the 

Belgo-American  Association  at  Brussels, 

Belgium,  on  March  7,  1966 

Excellency,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  today  no 
stories  to  cheer  you,  no  exordium  and  not 
even  any  moving  banalities.  Nor  will  I  sp>eak 
of  the  American  soldiers  who  saved  us  and 
who  died  on  our  territory;  I  will  say  noth- 
ing of  the  Marshall  plan,  I  will  say  nothing 
of  the  Atlantic  effort  which  enabled  us  to 
organize  our  defense  during  the  difficult  years. 

Today  you  are  marking  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  your  association  and  you  are  cele- 
braUng  it,  let's  be  frank,  at  a  rather  diffi- 
cult moment  for  the  United  States.  Its  pol- 
icy Is  not  well  understood  and  It  Is  the  ob- 
ject in  a  good  part  of  the  world  of  extremely 
lively  criticism  concerning  its  action  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Every  one  here  and  I  believe  every  one  in 
the  United  States  abhors  war  and  we  have  all 
become  sensitized  by  the  television  images 
given  us  every  evening,  and  I  wonder  why, 
and  by  the  continually  repeated  descriptions 
of  the  horrors  of  war. 

But  we  face  a  political  fact  that  we  should 
try  to  explain  to  ourselves  and  I  believe  that 
'  the  members  of  this  association  are  Interested 
in  having  Insofar  as  possible  clear  ideas  of 
this  problem  in  order  to  try  to  buck  an  un- 
favorable current. 

The  first  question  is  to  know  If  it  is  the 
United  States  which  declared  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  I  know,  of  course,  that  the  prob- 
lem of  the  origins  of  a  war  Is  always  a  his- 
torical problem  which  is  dlfBcult  to  deter- 
mine. We  are  still  arguing  among  ourselves 
over  what  were  true  causes  and  who  were 
those  responsible  for  the  war  of  1914. 
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But  BtlU  there  are  certain  facts  which  are 
incontestable.  During  the  period  following 
the  Geneva  agreements  of  1954,  the  United 
States  did  not  intervene  In  Vietnam.  As 
long  as  South  Vietnam  lived  in  peace,  the 
Americans  limited  themselves  to  sending  a 
few  dozen  of  a  few  hundred  advisers  and 
technical  assistance  personnel  In  the  hope 
that  the  country  itself  would  both  affirm  Its 
independence  and  find  Its  political  equilib- 
rium. But  In  1960  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communist  Party  declared  in  a  public  con- 
gress that  the  essential  objective  of  North 
Vietnam  was  to  conquer  South  Vietnam  and 
to  bring  South  Vietnam  into  the  orbit  and 
under  the  obedience  of  North  Vietnam. 

That  is  the  way  the  affair  began — by  the 
political  act  that  I  have  Just  recaUed.  Little 
by  little  North  Vietnam  sent  troops  into 
South  Vietnam  and.  basing  itself  on  a  politi- 
cal opposition  which  undeniably  existed, 
tried  to  seize  power,  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  achieve  its  objectives.  It  was 
then  and  only  then  that  the  United  States 
Intervened. 

To  a  certain  extent  I  understand  the  dis- 
appointment and  sometimes  perhaps  even 
the  bitterness  which  certain  U.S.  leaders  feel 
in  observing  that  they  are  unsuccessful  in 
making  the  European  population  as  a  whole 
understand  the  importance  of  the  problems 
posed  out  there  and  the  correctness  of  the 
positions  which  they  have  taken. 

There  Is  an  argument,  however,  which  we 
should  understand  and  which  should  affect 
us.  I  once  heard  this  argument  set  forth 
forcefully  by  Mr.  Foster  Dulles  and  I  have 
often  heard  It  repeated  forcefully  in  recent 
days  by  Mr.  Dean  Rusk:  If  the  United  States 
does  not  observe  one  among  the  commit- 
ments it  has  made  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  how  can  the  rest  of  the  world  believe 
that  It  will  respect  other  engagements? 

Here  we  are  directly  concerned.  If  the 
United  States,  which  has  a  treaty  with 
South  Vietnam  (which  it  has  promised  to 
help  guarantee  and  defend  its  Independence 
and  liberty)  failed  to  honor  its  pledged  word, 
would  we  not  be  a  little  concerned — might 
we  not  believe  that  one  day  the  United 
States  could  seek  pretexts  to  avoid  filling 
guarantees  and  promises  it  has  made  to  us? 

I  believe  that  particular  argument  is  es- 
sential and  that  U.S.  leaders  are  right.  When 
you  are  a  great  country,  when  you  have 
undertaken  commitments  throughout  the 
world,  if  you  break  your  word  once,  no  one 
will  any  longer  believe  In  your  pledged  word, 
and  we  are  directly  concerned. 

What  causes  the  disappointment  of  Ameri- 
can leaders  is  that  they  are  unable  to  make 
Europeans  understand  that  what  Is  going 
on  In  Vietnam  is  not  very  different  from 
what  took  place  in  Europe  In  the  years  1948, 
1949,  1950.  At  that  moment,  rightly  or 
wTongly,  In  order  not  to  enter  Into  historical 
dispute,  we  thought  that  we  were  seriously 
threatened,  and  that  the  Soviet  Imperialism 
of  that  era  would  result  in  bringing  other 
countries  than  those  which  had  already 
fallen  under  the  Soviet  yoke  and  Influence 
to  submit  against  their  will  to  Communist 
force. 

At  that  moment  we  found  it  entirely  nat- 
ural, even  more,  nearly  all  of  us  were  de- 
lighted, to  see  the  United  States  come  to  our 
aid.  •  •  • 

Is  not  all  of  that  reasonable  as  precon- 
ditions for  peace  conferences : 

Two  things  are  said  in  rejections  of  these 
propositions.  One  which  Is  a  senseless  prop- 
osition that  no  reasonable  man  would  think 
of  defending:  before  beginning  peace  talks, 
America  must  withdraw  its  troops  from 
Vietnam.  This  proposal  has  been  made  be- 
cause it  Is  of  course  unacceptable. 

The  second  which  Is  a  little  more  nuanced 
Is  that  the  Vletcong  must  have  Its  place  in 
the  talks.    The  Vletcong  is  the  revolutionary 


party  which  stands  against  the  legal  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  possible  that  this  is  a  reasonable  idea. 
I  am  doubtful  of  the  possibility  of  realizing 
It,  that  is,  of  constituting  in  South  Vietnam 
a  government  where  side  by  side  there  would 
be  ofDclal  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong — that 
seems  to  be  rather  complicated;  but  are 
there  no  other  ways  of  making  the  voice  of 
the  Vletcong  heard?  And  If  I  have  under- 
stood what  U.S.  leaders  have  said,  it  is  that 
in  principle  they  are  not  against  this  in  order 
to  find  a  reasonable  solution. 

That  Is  what  the  Americans  tell  us  every 
week  and  every  month.  That  is  the  peace 
offensive  which  certain  circles  have  tried  to 
ridicule  and  which  has  been  greeted  in  other 
milieu  with  skepticism.  And  I  really  wonder 
why,  because  I  find  this  extremely  reason- 
able and  why  shouldn't  It  succeed? 

It  won't  succeed  because  Hanoi  cannot 
make  peace,  and  Hanoi  cannot  make  peace 
because  Peking  forbids  it  to  do  so.  There  Is 
no  longer  any  doubt  of  this.  The  Chinese 
reasoning  is  not  for  those  who  want  and  love 
peace;  but,  for  those  who  would  examine 
the  advantage  for  China,  the  reasoning  is  not 
without  sense.  They  want  the  war  to  con- 
tinue in  Vietnam,  because  continuation  of 
fighting  prevents  what  they  fear  most,  the 
rapproachement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  rapproachement  be- 
tween the  Western  World  and  European 
communism. 

They  don't  want  peace  becatise  they  say 
that  America  is  drawn  into  a  greater  and 
greater  and  really  difficult  effort  and  they 
hope  that  America  will  lose  a  part  of  Its 
prestige  in  this  effort,  and  they  want  all  of 
that  cheaply,  it  must  be  said,  since  It  is  the 
Vietnamese  who  are  the  guinea  pigs  on  whom 
the  operation  is  being  performed. 

All  of  this  appears  to  me  today  as  indis- 
putable. It  is  the  political  truth,  it  Is  not 
the  Americans  who  wanted  war;  they  have 
become  engaged  little  by  little;  today  It  Is 
they  who  offer  to  talk  peace  on  reasonable 
terms  and  It  Is  their  adversaries  who  refuse 
to  do  so.  That  being  the  case,  and  given  the 
immensity  of  the  problems  Involved,  how  is 
It  that  European  public  opinion  permits  it- 
self to  be  Influenced  solely  by  a  very  under- 
standable horror  of  war.  but  that  It  refuses 
to  reason,  to  understand  and  to  support  the 
right  side  at  the  right  time? 

The  truth  is  that  there  should  be,  not  a 
broad  movement  against  the  United  States, 
but  a  broad  movement  of  people  from  all  of 
Europe,  and  of  all  parties,  and  beliefs  to  af- 
firm: the  conditions  proposed  by  the  United 
States  are  reasonable  and  those  who  should 
be  pilloried  are  those  who  rrfuse  to  examine 
those  conditions  and  to  enter  upon  a  policy 
of  peace. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States, 
such  as  It  has  been  announced,  we  should 
certainly  examine  objectively;  we  should 
think  about  the  problems  of  southeast  Asia 
in  terms  of  these  problems  themselves;  but 
we  should  not  forget  that  we  needed  the 
United  States  for  our  own  foreign  policy  and 
our  own  military  policy  at  dllBcult  and  dls- 
treaelng  moments  during  the  years  which 
followed  the  war  and  we  still  need  them. 

We  are  allies  of  the  United  States  in  NATO, 
and  I  support  this;  we  must  defend  and 
maintain  the  Atlantic  organisation.  We 
know  that  we  will  shortly  have  the  opportu- 
nity and  the  obligation  of  defending  this 
alliance. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  what  I  have  already 
said  this  week  in  another  Belgian-American 
gathering  (you  know  that  since  Napoleon 
and  Lenin  met  to  say  that  the  only  formula 
was  repetition  I  no  longer  hesitate  to  repeat 
myself  and  I  find  myself  extraordinarily  elo- 
quent) . 

NATO,  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  why  should 
we  abandon  It?     It  Is  rare  to  see  a  mortal 
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oi^anlzatton,  and  more  particularly  a  politi- 
cal organization,  which  has  succeeded.  It  U 
even  more  rare  to  see  a  political  organization 
which  succeeds  100  pwrcent. 

What  did  we  want  from  the  Nonh  Atlantic 
Treaty?  We  wished  to  erect  In  Europe  an 
Impregnable  barrier  against  Communist  im- 
perialism of  that  period;  and  we  w^anted  to 
defend  our  Independence  and  freedom  with 
the  profound  hope  that  to  succeed  In  this 
defense  we  should  never  forget  that  the  ex- 
istence alone  of  the  Atlantic  organization 
would  be  sufficient  to  ward  off  that  danger. 

We  succeeded  Since  1948  not  one  country 
of  Europe  has  been  the  victim  of  any  kind 
of  attack,  and  you  know  as  well  as  I  that 
we  obtained  all  that  by  our  firmness,  by  our 
military  organization  and  sometimes  by  dif- 
ficult diplomatic  negotiations,  but  lastly  you 
know  that  we  have  never  had  to  resort  to  the 
use  of  force 

When  one  thinks  of  today's  situation,  we 
live  with  the  conviction  that  a  war.  a  great 
war.  like  that  which  we  have  known  could 
no  longer  happen  In  Europ>e 

I  have  already  had  a  very  long  diplomatic 
life:  I  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  before 
the  war;  I  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaire 
In  the  years  following  the  war;  and  through- 
out my  career  I  have  lived  with  the  idea  that 
war  was  near  and  that  In  any  event  It  was 
a  hypothesis  to  be  foreseen.  It  was  only  a 
few  years  ago.  following  the  profound  and 
radical  change.  In  my  opinion  fortunate, 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  for  the  first  time  In  30 
years  I  began  to  believe  that  we  were  safe. 
But  we  are  safe  tnanlta  to  what  we  have 
done,  thanks  to  the  system  we  have  erected. 
vrttv  then  should  we  renounce  this  system? 

Of  course,  things  have  changed  since  1948. 
The  Atlantic  Alliance  must  not  remain  static; 
it  must  adapt  itself  to  new  needs  Our  re- 
lations with  Sastem  countries  cannot  remain 
today  what  they  were  In  1948.  They  improve 
steadily,  but  It  Ls  still  reasonable  and  wiser 
to  approach  thU  problem  together  rather 
Uian  separately. 

The  salient  feature  of  NATO  Is  military 
integration  We  Belgians  cannot  renounce 
It  Without  military  Integration  no  national 
defense  and  no  army  Is  conceivable  for  a 
small  country 

In  1940  we  had  the  same  type  of  army  as 
the  largest  nations,  we  had  machlneguns, 
cannons,  tanks,  planes,  what  else''— all  that 
the  others  had  in  greater  quantity  But 
they  did  not  have  specialized  arms.  You  are 
sufficiently  informed  to  know  that  today 
only  the  largest  nations  can  have  the  weap- 
ons which.  In  a  wdr  which  I  believe  Is  more 
and  more  unlikely,  would  be  the  decisive 
weapons,    that  is,   atomic  weapons. 

If  the  fate  of  Europe  tomorrow  la  to  be 
represented  by  little  nations  continuing  to 
arm  themselves  independently  and  in  isola- 
tion, when  faced  by  big  neighbors  who  may 
have  arn.les  100  times.  1,000  times,  10.000 
times  stronger  and  better  equipped,  the  na- 
tional defense  effort  would  have  absolutely 
DO  purpose  What  Is  national  defense  today 
for  a  country  which  can  be  crossed  by  air- 
planes in  3  or  4  minutes  doubtless,  going 
from  ntrth  to  south,  and  in  7  or  8  minutes 
from  east  to  we«t.  It  is  an  outdated  and 
obsolete  concept  which  would  tnily  lead 
small  coiin tries  nowhere. 

It  Is  the  Idea  of  Atlantic  union  such  as  we 
have  built  aiid  the  principle  of  military  in- 
tegration which  Americans  have  helped  us 
achieve,  which  must  be  defended  today  Both 
are  Indispensable  and  eosentlal 

Of  course,  we  cannot  be  pleased  to  be 
friends  of  the  Americans  only  because  they 
are  courageously  wa^li^  IQ  Vietnam  and 
because  their  foreign  policy  U  good 

What  Is  never  said  In  this  country,  that 
about  which  televtaion..  radio,  and  the  press 
almost  never  q?eak,  or  do  not  adlude  to  in 
any  case  daily  as  they  do  to  military  efforts, 
is    the   eztraordtnary   economic,   social,    and 


Intellectual  effort  to  which  the  Americana 
have  devoted  themselves  bjkI  to  which  Baron 
Boel  alluded  a  few  moments  ago. 

When  I  think  of  the  United  States,  do  you 
know  what  I  fear?  I  fear  that  the  disinter- 
ested effort,  probably  unique  In  history, 
which  they  have  made  to  help  us  take  the 
road  toward  an  Integrated  Europe  may,  for 
them  and  for  us,  be  condemned  to  falltire 
because  we  would  not  move  fast  enough  nor 
boldly  enough,  for  I  believe  that  the  better 
minds  are  beginning  to  wonder  If  there  is 
still  time  for  us  yet  to  catch  up  technically 
with  the  United  States;  and  If  we  do  not 
do  It.  It  is  not  their  fault,  it  will  be  our 
fault,  for  they  will  have  understood  better 
and  more  quickly  than  we,  what  could  be,  In 
grandeur  and  In  reason,  a  united  Europe 
emerging  from  its  wars  and  Its  quarrels  to 
renew  Its  strength  and  to  become  not  a 
satellite  but  a  partner  of  approximate 
equality. 

I  was  reading  this  morning  President  John- 
son on  the  state  of  the  Union.  I  was  cal- 
culating In  millions  and  billions  of  Belgian 
francs — now  often  in  billions  of  Belgian 
francs — and  I  am  bewildered  by  the  extraor- 
dinary deployment  of  strength  and  by  the 
economic  development  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  waging  a  war  which  costs  them 
dearly:  It  can  be  said  that  they  sustain  it 
easily:  it  does  not  affect  the  development  of 
their  economy.  They  have  achieved  during 
the  past  year  a  figure  of  considerable  expan- 
sion; they  have  broken  all  records.  I  will 
not  cite  flg^ures  because  those  who  know  me 
know  that  I  never  cite  a  figtire  exactly;  I  am 
content  with  orders  of  magnitude  and  no  one 
can  contest  this  order  of  magnitude. 

And  what  are  they  doing  with  it?  They 
are  In  the  process  of  making  of  their  country 
one  of  the  most  advanced  countries:  not  only 
from  the  economic  point  of  view,  but  also 
from  social  point  of  view. 

President  Johnson  initiated  the  phrase: 
"The  Great  Society."  It  must  be  seen  what 
that  represents  in  the  way  of  effort  In  the 
field  of  education,  In  the  field  of  war  against 
poverty,  and  the  war  for  urban  renewal; 
they  are  even  trying  to  arrange  medical  In- 
surance. 

Finally,  they  are  making  an  effort  con- 
cerning which  we  see  only  the  bad  aide — al- 
ways on  the  television— each  time  that 
there  is  a  racial  Incident  we  are  sure  to  see 
It  for  several  days;  each  time  a  school  Is 
closed  or  a  Negro  beaten  by  the  police  we 
are  sure  we  will  not  be  spared  the  view  of 
these  policemen:  but  It  is  not  explained  to 
us  dally  what  a  fantastic  effort  It  took  on  the 
part  of  the  American  administration,  first 
with  President  Kennedy  and  then  with 
President  Johnson,  to  establish  this  equality 
of  rights  and  to  reestablish  the  funda- 
mental legislation  which  In  a  few  yeeirs  will 
have  permitted,  I  am  convinced  of  It,  to  re- 
solve a  political  problem  which  la  also  one 
of  the  most  Important  human  problems 
facing  the  United  States. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  members  of  the 
Belgian-Amerlcaiy Association  it  Is  about  all 
of  this  together  Which  you  should  be  think- 
ing It  Is  right  for  you  to  be  members  of 
the  association.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
fate  not  only  of  our  country,  not  only  of 
Europe  but  the  future  of  peace  depends  on 
a  close  understanding  and  a  close  coordina- 
tion between  the  countries  of  Europe,  Bel- 
glum,  and  the  United  States. 

You  are  the  faithful  servants  of  this  great 
work  Let  me  congratulate  you  for  It,  and 
let  me  say:  continue. 


RURAL  POVERTY  PROGRAMS  LACK 
FUNDS,  COORDINATION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  abolish- 
ing rural  poverty  remains  one  of  the 
most  difBcult  tasks  facing  this  coimtry. 
The  task  involves  several  million  poor 


families,  who  remain  on  small  farms  and 
in  rural  communities. 

It  is  clear  that  a  large  part  of  the  rural 
poor  are  not  being  reached  by  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  created  to  deal  with  this 
Important  national  problem. 

As  the  President  noted  in  a  rural  com- 
munity message  in  January,  the  effect  of 
these  deficiencies  is  as  grievous  on  our 
major  cities,  which  have  received  mil- 
lions of  unskilled  migrants  from  rural 
areas  since  the  1940's,  as  it  is  on  the  run- 
dowTi  farms  and  small  communities  that 
still  house  4.4  million  poor  rural  families. 

The  fact  that  the  war  on  poverty's 
major  thrust  is  in  the  cities,  while  pro- 
grams for  the  rural  poor  lEick  both  funds 
and  coordination,  is  outlined  in  detail  in 
an  article  published  this  week  in  Re- 
porter magazine.  Bill  Kovach  and  Nat 
Caldwell,  both  reporters  on  the  Nashville 
Tennessean,  have  written  a  detailed  and 
perceptive  piece  on  this  problem. 

Rural  poverty  demands  the  careful  at- 
tention of  all  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  excel- 
lent article,  entitled  "The  Plight  of  the 
Rural  Poor,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Pught  or  the  Rukai,  Poob 
(By  Bill  Kovach  and  Nat  Caldwell) 

A  fourth  of  all  farms  and  a  fifth  of  all 
other  rural  homes  lack  running  water. 
Children  receive,  on  the  average.  2  years  less 
education  than  In  the  city  and  Its  quality  U 
apt  to  be  Inferior.  Unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment runs  at  a  rate  of  15  percent, 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  national 
average.  Moreover,  the  tools  for  rebuilding 
rural  areas  are  not  available — rural  residents 
have  less  access  to  credit  for  housing,  for 
business  expansion,  and  for  public  utilities. 
As  Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvlUe  L.  Free- 
man has  said,  "Rural  America  Is  a  place  from 
which  the  poor,  the  uneducated,  the  un- 
skilled, the  hopeless,  migrate  to  the  cities 
when  they  cannot  find  jobs  In  their  home 
communities,"  And,  he  might  have  added, 
these  poor  are  usually  not  needed  or  even 
usable  when  they  get  there. 

Rural  poverty  Is  largely  regional.  Of  the 
30  poorest  congressional  districts,  29  are  In 
the  rural  South.  The  backbone  of  rural  pov- 
erty is  that  broad  strip  running  from  south- 
ern New  York  to  central  Alabama  along  the 
Appalachian  Mountain.';.  There  are  wide 
pockets  In  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas.  The  problem  is  also  serious  In 
Florida,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Oklahoma, 
and  California,  with  Its  great  numbers  of 
migrant  farmworkers. 

During  the  last  year  It  has  become  clear 
that  a  large  pert  of  the  16  mllUon  poor  who 
live  In  rural  areas — nearly  half  of  the  total 
m  the  entire  Nation — are  not  being  reached 
by  the  Federal  agencies  created  and  charged 
with  eliminating  poverty.  Slowly  and  pain- 
fully, rural  leaders  and  Federal  officials  have 
become  aware  of  the  special  character  of 
rural  poverty  that  has  confounded  every 
agency  and  program  created  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  An  almost  complete  lack  of  basic 
faclUtlee  has  repeatedly  frustrated  agencies 
concentrating  on  the  development  of  physi- 
cal resources.  Industry,  jobs,  and  business 
cannot  be  stimulated  In  areas  lacking  water 
systems  or  educational,  recreational,  and 
sewage  facilities.  The  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
jxjrtunlty,  which  concentrates  on  human  de- 
velopment, cannot  function  adequately  m 
areas  robbed  of  local  leadership  by  years  of 
migration  and  whose  p)opulatlon  is  so  widely 
scattered  that  community  action  Is  almost 
impossible.    In  the  rural  South,  the  appUca- 
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tion  of  all  the  programs  has  run  Into  an  In- 
herent resistance  to  integration  and  drsistlc 
economic  change,  especially  in  areas  of  sub- 
standard development  dominated  by  a  single 
industry  such  as  mining  or  cotton. 

One  big  reason  why  the  rural  poor  have 
been  neglected  as  compared  to  those  In  cities 
Is  that  they  produce  no  political  leverage. 
In  describing  the  plight  of  migrant  workers, 
an  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  official 
summed  up  the  helplessness  of  rural  poor 
everywhere:  "They  seldom  vote,  so  they  have 
no  political  power,  and  what  they  have  is 
so  widely  disp)ersed  It  Is  Ineffective.  They 
have  little  money  to  sptend.  so  they  have  no 
power  in  the  commercial  world.  They  Just 
don't  reach  the  power  structure  of  our 
society." 

In  the  Appalachians,  rural  poverty  is  the 
result  of  years  of  State  neglect.  "The 
States,"  according  to  Harry  Caudill,  of  Ken- 
tucky, "never  cared  about  their  Appalachian 
counties."  Caudill,  a  lawyer  whose  book 
"Night  Comes  to  the  Cumberlands"  estab- 
lished him  as  an  authority  on  the  region, 
points  out  that  the  rotting.  Inadequate 
schools  are  State  schools,  that  the  crumbling 
roads  are  State  roads.  But  outside  Ap- 
palachla  the  picture  Is  generally  the  same. 
Long-standing  State  neglect  of  the  problems 
of  a  locally  exhausted  resovirce  like  coal,  or 
the  plight  of  subsistence  farmers,  migrant 
workers,  and  sharecroppers,  has  made  the 
new  Federal  efforts  to  solve  them  even  more 
difficult. 

riNDINO     A     BAI.ANCE 

Federal  action  on  the  Nation's  poor  'was 
slow  in  coming,  and  when  It  arrived,  the 
rural  areas  got  short  shrift.  By  February 
1965,  it  was  clear  to  President  Johnson  that 
Federal  programs  were  falling  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  rural  poor.  In  a  message  to 
Congress,  he  demanded  that  any  department 
or  agency  administering  programs  that  could 
benefit  rural  people  "assure  that  its  benefits 
are  distributed  equitably  between  urban  and 
rural  areas." 

The  President  ordered  the  formation  of  an 
office  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
the  coordinating  arm  In  promoting  develop- 
ment programs  In  rural  areas.  But  this  of- 
fice, the  Rural  Community  Development 
Service  (RODS) ,  has  barely  started  to  func- 
tion. At  the  moment.  Its  main  activity  Is 
to  help  rural  residents  qualify  for  social 
security  and  medicare,  and  to  work  with 
rural  leaders  In  the  direction  of  local  proj- 
ects. Eventually,  a  major  function  of  the 
RCDS  will  be  to  act  tis  a  liaison  between  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  field  workers  on  the 
county  level  and  all  Federal  agencies  admin- 
istering rural  programs.  Nine  offices  In  11 
States  are  now  open,  and  It  is  hoped  that 
23  win  be  In  ojjeratlon  by  June.  But  the 
RCDS  has  been  slow  appointing  State  direc- 
tors, partly  because  of  redtape,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  the  job.  Each  State 
office  consists  of  only  one  man — the  State 
director. 

The  new  service  has  also  received  little 
help  and  even  less  cooperation  from  other 
Federal  agencies.  Agriculture  officials  com- 
plain that  OEO  cooperation  is  especially  lack- 
ing- "They're  all  city  oriented  over  there," 
one  Agriculture  aid  said,  "and  they  look  on 
u«  as  an  old,  stodgy  bureaucracy  that  can't 
handle  problems  as  well  as  they."  'What  they 
overlook  is  the  fact  that  we  have  field  work- 
«n  In  almost  every  county  in  the  Nation 
who  could  serve  as  representatives  to  develop 
■Tiral  programs — but  It's  going  to  take  co- 
operation." 

By  September.  President  Johnson's  plea 
for  equitable  distribution  of  benefits  had 
™«tilted  In  so  little  action  that  16  Senators 
Joined  Oatlohd  Nei.son.  I>mocrat.  of  Wls- 
<»nsln.  In  a  letter  to  Vice  President  Httm- 
'^MT  calling  for  a  new  effort  to  get  Fed- 
eral help  Into  rural  areas  Two  months 
l»ter.  In  November,  the  Vice  President  noted 
Uie  persUtence  of  the  problems  at  a  national 


OEO  press  seminar  and  called  for  "a  better 
working  relationship  •  •  •  between  OEO 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture."  Other 
OEO  officials  prcanptly  agreed.  Joseph  A.  Ker- 
shaw, in  charge  of  evaluating  programs  for 
OEO  admitted  that  the  urban-rural  Invest- 
ment ratio  was  far  out  of  balance,  probably 
"because  the  urban  problems  are  easier  to 
get  at."  He  promised  that  "Next  year  at  least 
46  percent  of  the  (OEO)  budget  will  be  in 
rural  programs." 

When  queried  last  month,  however,  Ker- 
shaw was  less  optimistic:  "X  don't  think 
we'll  make  the  45-percent  figtire." 

Officials  in  OEO  have  been  reluctant  to 
discuss  the  extent  of  the  gap  between  urban 
and  rural  programs.  A  meaningful  break- 
down of  rural-urban  expenditures  is  hard  to 
come  by.  But  OEO's  total  expendltiires  for 
the  pMt  year  give  some  Indication:  for  the 
period  from  November  34,  1964,  through 
November  1,  1965,  OEO  figures  show  an  in- 
vestment of  $741,784,368  in  urban  programs 
as  contrasted  with  $222378,423  in  rural  ones. 

Richard  Wenner,  the  OEO  representative 
on  a  task  force  considering  rural  problems, 
has  given  another  and  more  specific  indica- 
tion of  the  gap.  Recently  he  told  rural 
leaders  at  a  Chattanooga,  Teuu,,  meeting 
that  OEO  exp>endituree  In  rural  commimlty 
action  program  amounted  to  only  15  per- 
cent of  the  $637  million  allocated  for  fiscal 
1966.  But  If  funds  for  Head  Start  projects 
(preschool  educational  programs)  are  ex- 
cluded, only  7  to  8  percent  of  OEO's  com- 
munity action  budget  remained  for  rural 
programs.  Since  many  other  programs 
(rural  loans,  migrant-worker  aid,  Job  Corps 
camps,  and  others)  have  rural  impact,  OEO 
officials  argue,  and  with  some  justification, 
that  such  figures  are  misleading. 

While  efforts  such  as  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's vocational  training  program  or  rural 
loans  have  been  helpful,  they  hardly  strike 
at  the  roots  of  rural  poverty.  The  rural 
loan  program  is  an  example  of  the  narrow 
objectives  of  such  remedies,  A  farmhand  In 
Mississippi,  for  instance,  receives  81,850  (with 
up  to  15  years  to  repay  at  4.125  percent 
Interest)  to  set  up  a  small  garage  and  pur- 
chase tools.  The  expectation  Is  that  his 
$2,500  annual  Income  will  rise  by  about  $1,000 
so  that  he  can  better  care  for  his  10  de- 
pendents. In  other  cases,  even  such  limited 
objectives  are  not  met.  A  sharecropper  who 
has  coveted  a  tractor  obtains  one  through 
the  rural  loan  program  only  to  learn  that  his 
problem  goes  much  deeper  than  the  lack  of 
a  tractor. 

OEO  guidelines  make  urban  treatment 
easier.  A  recent  experience  In  West  Vir- 
ginia Is  a  case  In  j>olnt.  The  key  to  an 
effective  attack  on  rural  poverty  Is  a  cc«n- 
munlty  action  program  designed  to  bring  the 
full  force  of  coordinated  Federal  help  to 
bear  on  a  given  community.  Mineral  and 
Hardy  Counties  In  West  Virginia  set  up 
their  community  action  program  In  Novem- 
ber 1964 — the  first  such  rural  project  financed 
in  the  Nation.  Later,  through  OEO's  request 
that  an  effort  be  made  to  reach  as  many 
people  as  would  an  equivalent  program  in 
an  urban  area,  the  project  was  expended  to 
Include  four  other  counties.  But  then  urban- 
developed  OEO  guidelines  got  in  the  way. 
As  R.  E.  Fisher,  publisher  of  the  Moorefleld 
Examiner,  tells  it,  OEO  "said  we  had  to  have 
more  representation  frc«n  the  poor — the 
PKXM-  being  defined  as  having  less  th&n  $3,000 
a  year  Income.  They  never  seemed  to  realize 
that  the  6-co'anty  area  consisted  of  3,0(X) 
square  miles  and  that  people  Just  don't  come 
to  meetings  at  the  drop  of  a  hat,  especially 
In  the  daytime."  Fisher  reports  that  the 
entire  program  is  bogged  down  In  the  "ever- 
changing  guidelines." 

HIGH  AND  DRY 

As  With  OEO,  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  (ARC)  has  placed  little  money 
into  niral  pockets.  A  greater  share  of  the 
Commission's  funds — some   $840   million   of 


the  initial  $1.1  bUlion  appropriation — is 
being  Invested  In  a  highway  system  that 
currently  benefits  contractors  from  large 
cities  who  merely  shift  machinery  and  men 
from  massive  Interstate  projects  to  these 
rural  jobs.  The  conclusion  drawTi  by  Sar  A. 
Levltan  in  a  study  of  "Programs  In  Aid  of  the 
Poor,"  financed  by  the  Upjohn  Institute,  was 
that  the  unskilled,  niral  or  urban,  "might 
qualify  for  no  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  total 
man-hours  generated  directly  by  construction 
projects"  financed  by  the  (5ommission. 

Similarly,  the  application  of  the  Economic 
Development  Administration's  program, 
which  now  includes  the  old  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  and  the  accelerated 
public  works  projects,  does  not  immediately 
reach  the  rural  poor.  As  the  Upjohn  Insti- 
tute study  pointed  out.  by  "directing  its 
aid  to  employers  and  not  to  the  unemployed, 
the  program  Is  based  on  the  belief  that 
Federal  efforts  should  concentrate  on  the 
business  community  which,  in  turn,  will 
create  new  Jobs  to  help  the  unemployed." 
Both  the  EDA  and  the  ARC  programs  are 
based  on  the  hope  that  they  will  eventually 
aid  the  rural  poor  as  an  indirect  result  of 
their  investments  In  going  enterprises.  But 
a  look  at  how  these  Federal  programs  are 
working  in  rural  areas  indicates  that  the 
programs  themselves  tend  to  keep  the  rural 
poor  from  receiving  any  significant  benefits. 

Just  as  the  shortage  of  human  resources 
In  rural  areas  militates  against  present  OEO 
solutions,  the  shortage  of  economic  resources 
Interferes  with  aid  from  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission.  Two  basic  actions  by 
the  ARC  have  provided  grounds  for  criticism. 
The  first  applies  to  the  highway  program, 
which  has  so  far  consumed  the  bulk  of  ARC 
money.  Not  only  do  the  road-oonstructlon 
projects  supply  few  jobs  for  the  region's 
poor  but  when  the  roads  are  completed, 
according  to  the  Upjohn  study,  the  kind  of 
jobs  created  in  the  growth  centers  served  by 
them  "will  be  seasonal  and  low  pajring,  and 
may  still  not  allow  the  workers  to  escape  the 
threshold  of  p>overty." 

Many  observers.  Including  some  ARC  of- 
ficials, consider  the  decision  to  have  the 
highway  system  run  mainly  north  and  south 
the  biggest  mistake  of  the  program.  Ap- 
paiachia's  depression  has  developed  to  a  large 
extent  because  of  an  isolation  due  to  a  lack 
of  access  through  the  mountains.  State 
governments  have  traditionally  built  their 
highways  along  the  north -south  axis,  ignor- 
ing east-west  routes  wherever  possible  be- 
catise  of  the  high  cost  of  building  roads  In 
the  mountains.  Thus,  traffic  has  flowed 
around  Appalachia  as  river  waters  flow 
around  an  island.  Only  In  flood  times  such 
as  a  wartime  boom  does  the  surrounding 
prosperity  spill  over. 

The  second  basic  action  of  the  Commissi  on 
that  has  been  widely  questioned  was  the 
adoption  of  the  "econcwalc  growth  center" 
concept.  Little  money  has  been  Invested  in  ^ 
resource  development  In  sparsely  populated 
rural  areas.  According  to  John  L.  Sweeney, 
the  Federal  Cochairman  on  the  Commission, 
the  ARC  Is  not  going  to  "sprinkle  an  area  of 
182,000  square  miles  with  Just  tempyorary 
construction  Jobs."  The  Commission,  he 
says,  is  building  a  base  for  permanent  jobs, 
higher  incomes,  and  better  conditions  for 
Investing  In  area  demonstrating  a  growth 
potential.  To  qualify  as  a  growth  center,  a 
community  must  meet  standards  of  popula- 
tion density,  existing  wealth,  educational  fa- 
cilities and  other  advantages  that  write  off 
the  neediest  rural  areas  and  concentrate  Fed- 
eral aid  in  cities  or  towns.  The  concept  has 
been  described  as  a  new  application  of  the 
old  "'^-rickle  down"  theory  of  economics — in- 
vest the  money  at  the  top  and  It  will  eventu- 
ally trickle  down  to  those  who  need  it  Crit- 
ics point  out,  though,  that  the  region  has 
always  supported  Islands  of  prosperity.  Bir- 
mingham, KnoxvUle,  and  Pittsburgh  are  all 
In   App>alachla,  but  their  presence  ha«  not 
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prevented  hunger  in  the  surroundlnf?  coun- 
tryside The  sense  of  hopelesaness  that  this 
city  orientation  engenders  In  rural  areas  Is 
obvious  There  Is  a  general  reeling  that,  only 
continued  migration  or  welfare  ofTers  a  long- 
range  solution  for  deprived  rural  areas,  and 
the  community  action  program  created  for 
McDowell  County.  W.  Va.,  for  example, 
frankly  alms  at  preparing  residents  of  this 
area  to  adapt  themselves  In  out-of-State 
cities. 

THE    EXPT.t>SIVE    MIGR.^.VT 

If  nothing  else,  the  fact  of  an  increaalng 
migration  to  the  cities  has  focused  Wash- 
ington's attention  on  the  rural  dilemma. 
PoUowlng  a  White  House  meeting  last  Au- 
gust, a  study  on  agriculture  and  rural  life 
was  ordered  under  the  direction  of  Secre- 
tary Freeman  The  study  was  to  be  con- 
ducted by  a  task  force  of  representatives 
from  the  Departmenta  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Agriculture,  and  Labor,  the 
OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Among  the  key  tsu-gets  of  this 
task  force  was  the  proposal  of  programs  to 
■stem  farm  migration  to  the  cities  and  en- 
courage a  return  to  rural   commtmttles  " 

Robert  a  Lewis,  head  of  the  Rural  Com- 
munity Development  Service,  crystallized 
this  thinking  In  the  preface  to  the  program 
the  task  f  >rce  hoped  would  be  submitted  to 
the  present  session  of  Congress  'The  trag- 
edy that  occurred  In  the  slums  of  Los  An- 
geles •  •  •  began  as  depression  on  the  farm. 
Fundamentally.  It  was  not  a  'race  riot' — but 
rather  an  explosion  growing  out  of  the  pov- 
erty and  despair  of  rural  people  lott  In  an 
urban  slum  existence  that  had  eroded  away 
whatever  social  capability  and  discipline  they 
had  at  the  start." 

Although  a  detailed  program  suggested  as 
a  result  of  the  study  has  been  temporarily 
shelved  because  of  budget  confllcte— some 
observers  feel  the  squeeze  of  current  Great 
Society  programs  and  Vietnam  left  no  room 
for  major  legislation  of  lt£  kind— It  has  stim- 
ulated further  study  and  some  further  In- 
vestment In  rural  problems.  This  increased 
Interest  In  new  Ideas  for  rural  solutions  was 
evidenced  In  President  Johnson's  request  In 
January  for  $5  million  for  pilot  projects  to 
combat  rural  poverty.  The  President  envi- 
sions a  common  planning  effort  aimed  at 
community  development  and  the  pooling  of 
resources  In  rural  areas. 

Our  purpose.  '  his  message  said.  "Is  to 
demonstrate  how  a  common  effort  can  pro- 
vide the  needed  dlsuict  vocational  school  In 
one  county,  the  hospital  in  another,  the 
police  training  in  a  third,  industry  or  an 
adequate  library  in  a  fourth— and  how  It  can 
avoid  the  waste  of  duplication  or.  worse  still, 
the  total  lack  of  any  such  facilities  or  services 
m  a  wide  area  because  of  a  failure  to  pool 
common  resources.  Our  purpose  Is  not  to 
supplant  present  efforts  of  local.  State,  or 
Federal  Governments — but  to  supplement 
them:  not  to  forsake  the  small  conrununlty. 
but  to  help  It  avoid  underrepresentfition  In 
decisions  that  affect  Its  life." 

An  example  of  the  effect  that  such  a  co- 
ordinated attack  could  have  In  a  depressed 
rural  community  may  be  seen  In  the  neigh- 
boring towns  of  Tazewell  and  New  Tazewell. 
Tenn.,  which  have  a  population  of  some  2.000. 
There,  in  1962.  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration gambled  a  million  dollars  on  a 
public  works  project  to  develop  water  and 
sewage  facilities.  Three  years  later,  that 
initial  Federal  Investment  has  been  matched 
by  (9  5  million  of  other  public  and  private 
Investment  and  has  brought  the  Tazewells  to 
the  point  where  they  will  qualify  as  a  poten- 
tial growth  center  under  the  Appalachian 
ComnUsBlon  formula.  Aa  a  result  of  the 
ARA's  million-dollar  gamble,  they  have  at- 
tracted plants  manufacturing  trailers,  plas- 
tlca,  textiles,  and  furniture,  creating  700  new 
Jobs.  Public  and  private  building  has  been 
stimulated:    credit  has  opened  up  for  local 


development;  23  members  of  the  1954  gradu- 
ating class  at  the  local  hlgfi  school  who  left 
the  Tazewella  for  the  higher  pay  of  the  cities 
have  returned  home. 

The  central  idea  of  the  taak  force  program 
that  was  dropped  waa  the  proposal  for  op- 
portunity homesteads.  Loans  on  liberal 
terms  were  planned  to  help  a  family  to  de- 
velop land  on  which  It  lived  or  to  purchase 
and  develop  a  homestead  on  land  In  areas 
where  economic  development  appeared 
feasible.  A  probationary  period  was  to  be 
required  In  which  the  homesteader  wo\Ud 
Improve  the  property  and  develop  a  sub- 
sistence farming  operation;  the  participation 
of  all  Eulult  members  of  the  family  In  voca- 
tional, home  management,  and  general  ed- 
ucation programs  would  be  required.  The 
end  result  would  be  the  transfer  of  equity 
In  the  homestead  to  the  family;  because 
of  the  required  training  programs.  It  would 
be  better  prepared  to  develop  economic  In- 
dependence. 

Since  the  homestead  farm  was  conceived 
only  for  subsistence  purposes,  off-farm  em- 
ployment would  be  provided  In  the  first  years 
by  Federal  Investment  In  rural  work  proj- 
ects. Planners  point  out  that  there  is  a 
backlog  of  needed  work  requiring  low  levels 
of  skills.  Including  soil,  water,  and  wildlife 
conservation,  forestry,  and  beautlflcatlon. 
While  such  Investments  would  be  expensive, 
they  would,  unlike  present  relief  expendi- 
tures, have  a  lasting  value  in  developing 
natural  resources,  human  skills,  and  a  strong 
rural  economic  base. 

A   CHANCI  TO   CROW 

Supjxjrters  of  rural  programs  know  that  in 
President  Johnson  and  Vice  President  Hum- 
PHKEY  they  have  two  men  attuned  to  rural 
problems.  As  a  lobbyist  for  the  National 
Farmers  Union  said  recently:  "These  guys 
know  us,  they  know  our  problems.  For  the 
first  time  In  a  long  time  I  don't  feel  as  if  I'm 
speaking  a  foreign  language  in  Washington 
when  I  talk  about  rxiral  affairs."  The  opti- 
mism of  people  like  this,  however,  has  suf- 
fered a  setback  with  the  Increasing  concern 
over  Vietnam.  Not  only  are  the  chances  dim 
for  new  programs  and  Increased  poverty  pro- 
gram spending;  as  city  Job  opportunities 
open  up  with  Increased  military  spending, 
another  massive  migration  of  the  rural  poor 
comparable  to  that  of  the  Second  World  War 
and  the  Korean  war  Is  apt  to  occur.  More- 
over, migrants  have  higher  hopes  and  deeper 
hostilities  than  those  of  the  1940'b  or  1950's. 
The  gap  between  what  they  possess  and  what 
they  desire  Is  Infinitely  wider. 

Watts  and  Harlem  and  soutli  Chicago  and 
the  other  ports  of  entry  Into  America's  cities 
are  not  equlpi>ed  to  absorb  many  more  of 
the  rural  dispossessed.  Unless  a  solution  Is 
found  for  rural  poverty  where  It  exists,  the 
human  and  physical  resources  of  the  coun- 
tryside will  be  forfeited,  and  their  forfeiture 
wUl  serve  as  a  continuing  drain  on  the  vital- 
ity of  urban  America. 

Already  the  frustration  and  disappoint- 
ment of  small -town  and  rural  leaders  Is  being 
voiced.  Recently  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  decided  that  a  highway  could 
not  be  economically  Justified  In  Hancock 
County,  Tenn.  When  he  heard  of  It,  Mayor 
Charles  Turner,  of  Sneedvllle,  the  county 
seat,  remarked.  "I'm  sorry  to  Jump  on  you 
fellows  about  your  programs.  They're  all 
real  fine  programs.  It's  Just  that  I've  put 
my  whole  life  Into  this  town  and  this  county, 
and  only  now  they're  telling  me  It  doesn't 
have  a  chance  to  grow  anyhow." 


TRENTON,  NJ.— ALL  AMERICA  CITY 

Mr  "WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  New  Jersey's  great 
cities,  Trenton,  has  received  a  signal 
honor  from  the  National  Municipal 
League   and  Look  magazine.    Trenton 


has  been  named  an  All  America  City. 
This  richl>-  deserved  award  recognizes 
the  fine  efforus  made  by  the  citizens  of 
Trenton,  working  through  their  local 
government  with  Uie  enthusiastic  co- 
operation of  private  business  and  groups 
of  concerned  citizens.  Trentonians  have 
shown  what  an  active  and  dedicated  pro- 
gram of  urban  renewal  and  rebuilding 
can  mean. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  Trenton  was  a 
blighted  city  in  a  state  of  decline  and 
decay,  but  today  it  is  one  of  the  most 
progressive  and  forward-looking  cities  in 
all  of  New  Jersey.  To  those  of  us  who 
are  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
urban  decay,  Trenton  will  stand  as  a  good 
example  of  what  can  be  done  through  a 
combination  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
efforts  to  rehabilitate  and  to  rebuild  a 
city  within  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time. 

Although  we  often  speak  pessimistical- 
ly of  the  problems  our  cities  face,  I  think 
Trenton's  great  success  is  a  cause  for 
optimism  as  we  look  to  the  future  of  our 
other  great  cities.  I  salute  and  con- 
gratulate the  citizens  of  Trenton  for  their 
outstanding  efforts.  Trenton  is  truly  an 
"All  America  City"  and  a  shining  ex- 
ample to  every  other  American  city. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial describing  the  award,  which  was 
published  In  the  Trentonlan,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Our  All  Amzrica  CrrT:  Award  to  the 
CmzENs 

Tonight  the  citizens  of  Trenton  will  be 
honored  as  the  city  receives  Its  All  America 
City  Award  In  ceremonies  at  the  war  memo- 
rlaL 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the  citizens  of 
the  city  are  being  honored,  for  the  award 
which  was  made  by  the  National  Municipal 
League  and  Look  magazine  was  based  on  the 
participation  of  citizens  In  making  Trenton 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live,  work,  and  do 
business. 

As  Dr.  George  H.  Gallup,  of  Princeton,  the 
noted  public  opinion  expert  who  served  as 
chairman  of  the  All  America  Cities  Award 
Jury,  said  In  his  letter  of  notification  that 
Trenton  had  been  among  those  chosen:  "I 
salute  the  citizens  of  Trenton  whose  effective 
action  has  won  this  award  and  sincerely  hope 
they  wUl  view  this  honor  as  a  further  In- 
centive to  play  a  positive  role  In  the  affairs 
of  their  community." 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  various 
movements  which  brought  Trenton  this 
honor  were  not  accomplished  without  leader- 
ship on  governmental  levels.  But  It  also 
goes  without  saying  that  such  leadership 
would  have  been  meaningless  had  not  the 
citizens  of  the  city  responded  the  way  they 
did. 

Prom  the  formation  of  the  Greater  Tren- 
ton Council  on  through  the  birth  of  the 
Citizens  Action  Council,  the  change  in  gov- 
ernment, the  creation  of  a  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  on  Human  Rights,  the  successful 
campaign  for  water  fluoridation,  the  turning 
of  Coalport  from  a  failure  Into  a  success. 
Mayor  Hollajads  move  Into  the  Mercer- 
Jackson  area  that  spurred  Improvements  in 
that  area  and  the  spawning  of  an  antlpov- 
erty  program  by  the  Human  Renewal  Coordi- 
nating Committee  to  the  repeated  successes 
of  the  DehvA-are  Valley  United  Fund,  the 
accent  clearly  l.s  on  what  cltisiens  did. 

And  that  s  what  makes  the  award  so  mean- 
ingful.   It  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  peo- 
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pie  of  Trenton,  concerned  over  a  ayihg  city 
and  aroused  by  the  horrible  "Cise  City" 
epithet,  were  not  found  wanting  '^hen  the 
call  to  action  was  sounded.  t 

Thanks  to  Its  citizens,  Trenton  bfas  turned 
from  "Case  City"  into  All  America  City. 


VIEWS  FROM  KANSAS  ON  THE  WAR 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Unpopular,  Divided-Opinion  War."  pub- 
lished in  the  Independence  News,  Inde- 
pendence, Kans.,  on  Saturday,  April  16, 
1966. 

The  editorial  was  written  by  my  friend, 
John  Vermillion,  and  expresses  not  only 
his  view  of  the  Vietnam  war  but  the 
views  of  many  people  in  Kansas.  I  can- 
not associate  myself  with  some  of  the 
conclusions  Mr.  Vermillion  draws.  On 
numerous  occasions,  personally  and  by 
correspondence,  we  have  discussed  and 
debated  this  issue.  We  do  not  always 
agree.  Our  friendship  does  not  require 
that  we  agree,  but  I  respect  his  intellec- 
tual curiosity,  his  independence,  and  his 
sincere  interest  in  the  problems  that  face 
Kansas  and  the  Nation. 

On  large  and  small  issues  we  cannot 
hold  to  Irrevocable  and  unchanging  posi- 
tions. There  Is  a  constant  need  to  look 
at  every  side  of  every  Issue.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Unpopular,  Divtoed-Opinion  War 

We  call  upon  President  Johnson  to  change 
his  foreign  policy  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  very  clear  to  the  American  people  and 
should  be  very  clear  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  Vietnamese  people. 
North  and  South,  do  not  want  the  U.S.  Oov- 
emment  and  military  forces  interfering  In 
their  internal  affairs. 

This  rejection  by  the  Vietnamese  has  been 
noticed  by  many  Americans  for  many 
months,  but  loyalty  has  kept  some  Americans 
In  line  with  the  President's  foreign  policy. 
But  now  loyalty  has  taken  on  another  de- 
sign. 

If  we're  going  to  be  real,  true,  loyal  Amer- 
icans that  we  all  should  want  to  be,  then 
loyalty  at  this  time  should  be  determined 
by  Uklng  a  position  that  we  must  not  be 
betrayed  by  the  people  that  we  are  trying 
to  help  in  South  Vietnam. 

We  have  been  undermined  and  sold  out  by 
our  so-called  friends  In  that  area. 

Premier  Cao  Ky  hoodwinked  and  promised 
the  U.S.  Government  a  lot  of  things  that  he 
couldn't  deliver.  We  questioned  his  real  pur- 
pose.  'We  fell  for  his  type  of  blackmail. 

If  we're  really  going  to  be  loyal  to  our  Na- 
tion and  loyal  to  our  fighting  boys,  then  It 
i«  time  that  we  get  out  of  Vietnam  and  estab- 
lish a  strong  line  of  defense  In  an  area,  where. 
If  we  are  attacked,  we  wlU  declare  all-out  war 
to  defend  our  Nation  against  the  enemy. 

In  the  meantime,  our  Navy  should  con- 
tinue to  roam  the  high  seas.  0\ir  Air  Force 
should  continue  to  be  In  the  skies  In  the  in- 
terest of  maintaining  a  strong  national  de- 
fense for  this  Nation  and  this  hemisphere. 

Now  the  way  the  Vietnamese  have  betrayed 
us.  it  would  be  treason  on  the  part  of  any 
leader,  military  or  civilian,  to  ask  and  keep 
a  footsoldler  in  that  area  where  he  can  be 
shot  in  the  back,  where  he  has  no  real  friends 


and  comrades,  and  where  no  one  seems  to 
come  to  his  defense  when  he  needs  it  most. 

It  would  be  easy  to  say  that  we  have  prob- 
ably lost  as  many  fighting  men  that  were 
killed  by  South  Vietnamese  as  killed  by  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

Recognizing  that  this  Nation  cannot  be- 
come an  Isolationist  nation,  we  therefore 
call  upon  the  President  to  use  his  Influence 
and  the  available  resources  necessary  to  al- 
low the  Chinese  Nationalists  to  regain  con- 
trol of  China  by  encouraging  the  use  of 
available  Chinese  Nationalist  troops  that  are 
weU  equipped,  well  trained,  and  eager  to 
regain  the  leadership  of  their  country. 

This  will  st&bUlze  governments  of  smaller 
nations  in  that  area  in  due  time.  Vietnam 
will  be  one  of  the  nations  that  will  be 
stabilized. 

At  the  same  time,  we  ask  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  use  his  Influence  to  allow 
Germany  to  become  united.  When  these 
steps  axe  taken,  which  should  help  to  stop 
communism,  they  will  bring  about  a  change 
In  our  foreign  policy  that  will  definitely  be 
in  the  beet  Interest  of  the  United  States  and 
this  hemisphere  both  from  an  economic  and 
mlUtary  standp>olnt. 

If  Germany  Is  united,  that  nation  has  a 
definite  distrust  for  Russia  and  will  probably 
stop  the  growth  of  communism  In  Eastern 
Europe.  The  French  are  already  determined 
to  become  a  strong,  nationalist  nation. 

The  United  States  should  follow  the  philo- 
sophical Idea  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  that 
being:  "Speak  softly  but  carry  a  big  stick." 
There  can  be  no  letdown  of  duty,  because 
every  American  can  be  used  to  concentrate 
his  Individual  effort  to  get  rid  of  totalitarian 
Ideas  In  this  Nation  and  in  this  hemisphere, 
communism  being  the  No.  1  enemy  idea  that 
should  be  defeated  and  sent  back  to  Russia 
with  Its  tall  between  Its  legs. 

The  American  people  should  at  the  same 
time  make  it  known  In  a  definite  and  positive 
manner  that  any  other  type  of  totalitarian 
idea  wUl  be  dealt  with  harshly  and  whipped. 

This  Nation  can  then  set  about  the  task 
of  developing  strong  Individuality  and  at  the 
same  time  It  can  use  Its  inner  strength  to 
defend  freedom  where  freedom  really  needs 
defending. 

It's  time  that  we  became  loyal  to  our  coun- 
try first. 

It  takes  courage  to  be  truly  loyal.  Imita- 
tion loyalty  Is  a  fool's  folly.  It's  time  to  get 
out  of  Vietnam  and  build  America  strong 
and  free. 

In  passing,  let  us  say,  too,  that.  If  we  don't 
do  something  to  strengthen  America  Inter- 
nally both  from  a  financial  and  a  good  citi- 
zenship standpoint,  our  enemies  will  defi- 
nitely conquer  America  from  within. 

Already  one  can  see  that  Internally  many 
hoodlums  and  troublemakers  are  causing 
more  and  more  crime  and  this  is  weakening 
our  Nation.  We're  also  being  weakened  tre- 
mendously by  an  increased  taxation  and 
deficit  spending  program  which  Is  stifling 
individual  Initiative  and  creating  Indecision 
in  the  minds  of  many  that  would  like  to  btilld 
America.  And  then  too — If  the  best  boys 
we've  got  for  future  leaders  are  being 
siphoned  off,  sent  to  Vietnam  and  are  being 
killed  and  woimded,  then  we're  eliminating 
the  nattiral  balance  in  people  we  need  to 
maintain  a  good  strong  America. 

America  must  be  united  and  the  American 
people  have  always  uruted  and  fought 
shoulder  to  shoulder  when  our  Nation  was 
attacked,  and  we  will  courageously  do  this 
again.  But  It  Is  hard  to  stay  united  when 
there  Is  a  definite  feeling  by  many  citizens 
that  we  are  Interfering  In  other  peoples' 
business  rather  than  really  defending  our 
own  Nation. 
"This  idea  Isnt  one  that  could  be  labeled  a 
cowardly  withdrawal.  It  takes  great  courage 
to  build  back  when  one  has  found  himself 
wrong  or  has  made  a  mistake.    Many  of  the 


greatest  victories  have  come  by  knowing  when 
to  reitreat  find  regroup,  and  then  move  on  to 
the  goal  of  righteous  victory. 


NEW  JET  SHUTTLE  SERVICE 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  as 
an  aviation  enthusiast,  it  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  salute  today  another  step  in  avia- 
tion's progress  toward  being  the  predomi- 
nant mode  of  passenger  travel  in  the 
United  States. 

On  Sunday,  April  24.  Jet  aircraft  will 
be  Introduced  on  the  air  shuttle — a 
unique  transportation  system  which  has 
become  familiar  to  those  of  us  In  Wash- 
ington who  have  to  make  frequent  busi- 
ness trips  to  New  York  and  Boston. 

The  air  shuttle  will  celebrate  its  fifth 
anniversary  on  April  30.  Eastern  Air- 
lines started  this  service  back  on  April 
30,  1961,  on  the  theory  that  frequent 
travelers — businessmen  and  people  con- 
nected with  Government — would  wel- 
come hourly  service  between  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Washington.  The  service 
was  not  only  to  be  frequent,  but  pas- 
sengers would  be  able  to  board  an  air- 
plane without  a  reservation,  buy  their 
tickets  on  board,  and  be  guaranteed  a 
seat  at  all  times  through  the  availability 
of  backup  aircraft  and  crews  wadtlng  to 
handle  peak  traffic  at  the  busy  hours  of 
the  day  and  night — and  on  weekends  and 
at  holiday  periods. 

On  the  Sunday  of  last  Thanksgiving 
weekend,  for  example,  a  total  of  263 
shuttle  flights  were  operated  and  they 
carried  19,355  passengers — an  alltime 
record  for  a  single  day.  Last  year.  &\)6{it 
85  percent  of  all  those  who  traveled  by 
air  between  Washington  and  New  York  or 
Newark  used  the  shuttle.  Ten  mUlion 
people  have  flown  it  since  that  first  flight 
in  April  of  1961,  and  it  cardes  some  2.8 
million  passengers  a  year. 

There  have  been  some  problems.  It 
costs  money  to  keep  standby  aircraft  and 
their  crews  waiting  at  airports.  Because 
of  the  congestion  in  the  Washington- 
New  York-Boston  air  corridor,  the  shuttle 
aircraft  often  have  to  fly  circuitous 
routes.  And  since  our  east  coast  region, 
unlike  Oklahoma,  is  not  always  blessed 
with  the  world's  greatest  weather,  there 
are  expensive  delays  on  that  score,  too. 
Sixteen  times  since  Eastern  started  the 
service.  It  has  flown  an  airplane  with  only 
one  passenger— one  who  was  left  at  the 
gate  when  the  previous  shuttle  section 
filled  up. 

The  shuttle  service  has  been  improved 
continually  since  Its  Introduction  in  1961. 
Last  August,  faster,  more  comfortable 
prop- jet  Lockheed  Electra  aircraft  were 
introduced  on  the  New  York-Boston  seg- 
ment to  replace  older  Constellations. 
Electras  came  to  the  Washington-New 
York  segment  last  September,  and  by 
last  October,  all  flrst  sections  operating 
out  of.*La  Guardla  were  equipped  with 
Electras. 

To  make  the  service  more  attractive, 
there  are  now  reduced  fares — weekend 
round-trip  excursion  fares  and  a  week- 
day family  plan  air  shuttle  fare.  On 
April  24.  air  shuttle  fares  in  off  peak 
hours  on  a  trip  between  New  York  and 
Washington  will  be  cut  from  $18  to  $15 
and  some  change. 
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On  this  same  date,  Sunday,  April  24, 
the  B:jeing  727  \Vhi5perjet  will  come  Into 
Washington  National  Airport  from  New 
York  on  the  air  shuttle.  Pour  of  the  six- 
teen shuttle  flights  each  way  between 
New  York  and  Washington  will  be  with 
jets,  and  later  they  will  be  assigned  to 
the  Boston  and  subsequently  to  the  New- 
ark segments.  By  the  summer  of  1967 
Eastern  expects  to  have  all  first  sections 
operating  with  Jets,  with  Elect ras  as  sec- 
ond section  and  backup  aircraft. 

The  jets  are  more  comfortable  and  will 
make  the  Washing-ton-to-New  York  trip 
In  40  minutes,  a  saving  of  20  percent  from 
the  Electra  time  and  40  percent  from 
Constellation  travel  time. 

I  want  to  commend  the  management 
of  Eastern  for  this  foi-ward  step  which  Is 
typical  of  the  fine  leadership  of  the  air- 
line industry, 


SAN  JACINTO  DAY 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President,  I  wish 
to  draw  attention  today  to  the  exploits 
of  many  brave  Texans  on  this  day  in 
1836  S^m  Houston,  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas  led  his  badly  outnumbered  army 
to  a  great  victory  over  tyranny  and  in- 
justice. 

On  the  battlefield  of  San  Jacinto,  the 
Texan  Army  emerged  victoriously  from 
the  straggle  for  freedom  and  the  rights 
of  man  which  they  had  bt^n  waging  for 
nearly  a  year.  In  that  battle,  the  enemy. 
General  Santa  Anna,  was  captured  and 
as  a  result  signed  a  peace  treaty  with  the 
Republic  of  Texas  recognizing  its  status 
as  an  independent  nation  in  the  commu- 
nity of  the  world.  I  rise  today  lest  our 
great  traditions  be  lost  In  the  onslaught 
of  the  modern  world.  The  same  ideals 
that  these  men  of  San  Jacinto  and  indeed 
all  the  gallant  men  of  the  Texas  revolu- 
tion fought  for  are  what  make  our  State 
great  today.  The  Idea  that  all  men  must 
be  free  and  able  to  lead  their  lives  with- 
out unnecessary  Interference  from  out- 
side These  ideas  have  made  and  will 
continue  to  make  the  Lone  Star  a  banner 
to  which  all  freedom -loving  people  every- 
where may  repair  May  we  never  forget 
the  lessons  of  San  Jacinto,  that  the  price 
of  freedom  Is  an  eternal  struggle. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  CALL  FOR 
SUMNHT  CONFERENCE  DESERVES 
SUPPORT 

Mr,  MONTOYA.  Mr  President,  last 
weekend,  I  had  the  high  honor  of  ac- 
companying the  President  of  the  l.'nited 
States,  Secretary  Rusk,  and  .some  of  the 
most  distinguished  Memljers  of  this  body 
to  Mexico  City  for  the  dedication  of  a 
statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  President's  decision  to  lead  the 
American  delegation  was  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise to  all  of  us  but  I  believe  doubly  so 
to  me  when  he  also  decided  to  make  a 
major  declaration  of  foreign  policy  on 
Latin  America  while  In  the  capital  of 
Mexico 

Our  Latin  American  policy  has  been 
of  major  concern  to  me  for  a  number  of 
years  Recently.  I  have  feared  that  our 
neighbors  to  the  south  would  be  left  tx:) 


drift  while  we  focused  our  attention  on 
hotspots  Uke  Vietnam. 

The  President  could  not  have  chosen 
a  more  appropriate  place,  nor  a  more 
appropriate  time,  to  reassure  our  Latin 
friends  that  we  have  not  forgotten  them. 

Speaking  as  he  did  In  the  beautiful 
capital  of  one  of  the  hemisphere's  most 
successful  democracies,  his  remarks  car- 
ried special  weight  throughout  Latin 
America. 

I  intend  to  lend  all  the  support  and 
assistance  I  can  to  his  proposal  for  a  high 
level  conference  to  breathe  new  life  into 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  President's  proposal  dovetails  ex- 
actly with  the  one  I  made  3  weeks  ago 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  when  I  called 
for  a  conference  of  all  foreign  ministers 
to  develop  a  stronger  hemispheric  de- 
fense against  the  rising  specter  of  com- 
munism. 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  that  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  roll  back  this 
threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
Americas  is  that  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress has  not  fulfilled  the  high  expecta- 
tions it  has  created  among  the  people  of 
many  of  the  Latin  nations. 

We  must  win  the  fight  against  poverty 
and  disease  if  we  are  to  win  the  fight  for 
stable  and  democratic  governments  in 
all  nations  of  our  hemisphere. 

To  the  extent  that  we  fail — and  our 
failure  has  been  substantial — we  permit 
the  continuation  of  conditions  that  pro- 
vide a  rich  lode  for  Communist  exploita- 
tion. 

The  war  on  poverty  must  be  waged 
with  vigor  and  imagination  in  every 
Latin  nation.  So  long  as  there  are  some 
which  are  not  moving  with  sufBclent 
dedication,  they  run  the  risk  of  a  Com- 
munist takeover,  and  they  pose  a  con- 
stant threat  to  their  neighbors  who  are 
striving  hard  to  satisfy  the  legitimate 
demands  of  their  own  people. 

A  summit  meeting  to  renew  our  dedi- 
cation to  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and 
to  develop  new  methods  to  carry  out  the 
goals  of  the  alliance,  will  be  of  tremen- 
dous value.  Some  doubt  concerning  our 
long-term  support  of  the  alliance  has 
developed  in  the  Latin  nations,  and  at 
the  same  time,  there  has  been  a  leaeen- 
ing  of  enthusiasm  in  this  country  as  we 
see  that  results  do  not  match  our  hopes. 

A  high  level  meeting  should  do  much 
to  create  new  enthusiasm,  both  north 
and  south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  con- 
sideration of  effective  concerted  action 
to  protect  our  hemisphere  from  com- 
munism must  be  a  keystone  of  the  con- 
ference agenda. 

As  I  said  on  the  floor  3  weeks  ago. 
we  will  lose  the  opportunity  to  help  in 
anyway  at  all  If  we  lose  the  fight  against 
commtmlsm. 

Many  of  the  democratic  leaders  in 
Latin  America  recognize,  in  private,  the 
need  for  stronger  defensive  action.  They 
must  be  encouraged  to  speak  out  pub- 
licly so  that  we  can  create  a  climate 
favorable  to  more  unified  and  positive 
action  to  control  the  Red  menace. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  summit  con- 
ferees win  give  serious  consideration  to 
formation  of  a  permanent  Inter-Amerl- 
can  peacekeeping  force  under  the  con- 


trol of  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

With  such  a  force  at  Its  command,  the 
OAS  could  react  quickly  and  effectively 
when  a  threat  to  peace  develops  any- 
where in  the  hemisphere.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  remove  from  the  United 
States  the  onerous  role  of  hemispheric 
policeman. 

As  the^Domlnican  crisis  a  year  ago 
showed  SD  clearly,  the  United  States  is 
the  only  nation  in  the  hemisphere  with 
both  the  will  and  the  power  to  react 
when  there  is  a  threat  of  a  Communist 
takeover. 

In  the  circumstances  in  Santo  Domin- 
g-)  last  year.  I  believe  we  followed  the 
only  reasonable  course. 

But  at  the  same  time,  we  brought  down 
on  our  heads  the  condemnation  of  many 
Latin  leaders  as  well  as  certain  elements 
In  our  own  country. 

An  Inter-Amerlcan  peace  force,  if 
there  had  been  one.  could  have  accom- 
plished what  we  did,  and  could  have  done 
it  with  much  more  general  support  be- 
cause there  would  have  been  no  question 
that  it  was  acting  in  behalf  of  the  entire 
hemisphere. 

I  have  written  to  the  President  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  proposal,  and  to  re- 
emphasize  my  own  view  that  collective 
antl-Communlst  action  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  development  of  the  pro- 
grams of  the  alliance 


FLAT  RIVER.  MO.— AN  ALL  AMERICA 
CITY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
of  Missouri  are  proud  to  note  that  an- 
other of  our  communities.  Flat  River, 
Mo.,  has  been  named  an  All  America  City 
for  1965.  In  addition,  a  citation  of  hon- 
orable mention  has  been  received  by 
Kirkwood.  Mo.,  as  a  runner-up  in  the 
competition  sponsored  annually  by  Look 
magazine  and  the  National  Municipal 
League. 

In  making  these  awards.  Look  maga- 
zine observes  in  Its  May  3  edition : 

None  of  these  winning  cities  is  perfect. 
They  admit  that  first.  What  makes  them 
unique  is  the  quality  of  life  within  them. 

The  citizens  of  Flat  River  are  honored 
because  of  their  initiative  and  accom- 
plishments in  improving  their  commu- 
nity. Even  though  employment  in  the 
lead  mines  of  the  area  had  slowed  down 
in  1960,  interested  leaders  moved  ahead 
to  make  their  city  a  more  attractive  place 
In  which  to  live.  They  attracted  new 
businesses,  got  a  new  post  office,  and 
passed  two  bond  Issues. 

In  1962  Flat  River  received  the  first 
Missouri  award  for  conmiunlty  better- 
ment. That  same  year  the  citizens  again 
Inventoried  their  needs.  By  1965  these 
needs  had  been  accomplished — new 
streets,  gutters,  sewers,  a  .system  of  gar- 
bage collection  and  a  swimming  pool. 
The  only  item  on  the  1962  list  not  accom- 
plished is  one  that  City  Manager  David 
Pence  says,  "We'll  never  solve — the  elim- 
ination of  stray  dogs." 

Flat  River  is  the  eLehth  city  in  Mis- 
souri to  win  All  America  City  honors  in 
the  last  18  years  On  April  30  citizens 
of  that  community  will  join  in  an  all-day 
celebration    of    this    honor    they    have 
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earned  by   vision,  plarmlng,  and  hard 
work. 

We  congratulate  both  Flat  River  and 
Kirkwood  on  the  recognition  they  have 
received  and  wish  them  continued  suc- 
cess in  their  community  development 
work. 

LIMITATIONS  ON   COLLEGE   HOUS- 
ING DRAMATIZE  TIGHT  ADMINIS- 
'  RATION  BUDGET 
Mr.      PROXMIRE.     Mr.      President, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  loose,  unin- 
formed talk  about  Federal  waste   and 
extravagEUice  under  the  new  budget. 

Of  coiurse  there  are  areas  of  spending 
which  can  be  cut  and  some  that  I  think 
should  be  cut.  I  have  often  called  at- 
tention to  them. 

But,  Mr.  President,  those  who  argue 
that  this  is  a  spendthrift  administration, 
that  the  Great  Society  is  throwing  away 
money  as  if  it  were  going  out  of  style, 
Just  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking 
about. 

Not  long  ago  the  New  York  Times 
spelled  out  the  many  hundreds  of  mll- 
Uons  of  dollars  by  which  the  administra- 
tion has  reduced  its  domestic  programs 
below  the  levels  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Just  this  morning  the  president  of 
the  University  of  Arkansas  speaking  for 
seven  of  the  outstanding  national  asso- 
ciations of  higher  educational  institu- 
tions told  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
how  seriously  the  administration's  re- 
straint In  the  college  housing  field  is  for 
higher  education. 

Now  if  there  is  any  one  area  of  this 
Nation  which  President  Johnson  and 
this  remarkable  89th  Congress  has  rec- 
ognized more  fully  than  any  other — as 
the  heart  of  the  Great  Society — it  is  edu- 
cation. In  this  regard  the  administra- 
tion deserves  high  praise. 

But  because  of  the  national  Inflation- 
ary situation,  because  of  budget  strin- 
gencies, the  administration  has  exercised 
the  greatest  restraint  even  in  this  vital 
area. 

President  David  Mullins  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas  spelled  this  out  in 
persuasive  detail  this  morning.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  excellent 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statxmint    on    Behalt    or    thb    American 
Council  on  Education,  National  AsaociA- 
TiON    or    State    UNiVERsmES    and    Land- 
Grant    Colleges,    Association    or   Ameri- 
can   Colleges,    Association    of   American 
Universities,    Association   or   State   Col- 
leges  AND   UNrvERsrriES.    Association    roB 
Higher  Education,  American  Association 
or  Junior   Colleges.    Betore   the   Senate 
Committee    on    Banking    and    Currenct, 
subcommn-tee  on  hottstno 
(By  President  David  W.  Mullins,  University 
Of  Arkansas.  April  21, 1966) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  Is  David  W.  Mullins  and  I 
am  president  of  the  University  of  Arkansas 
at  Fayettevllle.     I  am  here  to  testify  on  the 
present  status  and  urgent  needs  of  the  col- 
lege housing  loan  program,  which  was  In- 


itiated by  action  of  this  subcommittee  in 
1950.  This  program  has  been  a  major  factor 
in  enabling  American  higher  education  to 
take  care  of  a  rapidly  expanding  student 
body.  However,  It  Is  now  at  a  stage  of  crisis. 
I  have  the  honor  and  privilege  of  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  following  national  organi- 
zations of  higher  education: 

The  American  CouncU  on  Education. 
The    National    Association    of    State    Uni- 
versities and  Land-Grant  Colleges. 
The  Association  of  American  Colleges. 
The  Association  of  American  Universities. 
The  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities. 

The  Association  for  Higher  Education. 
The  American  Association  of  Junior  Col- 
leges. 

Each  of  these  groups,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
hundreds  of  college  and  university  presi- 
dents, student  housing  ofllclals,  and  others 
over  the  country,  would  be  glad  to  send  rep- 
resentatives to  testify  before  this  committee 
as  to  the  situation  and  needs  In  the  college 
housing  program.  "The  fact  that  one  wit- 
ness appears  Is  in  the  interest  of  conserving 
the  tune  of  this  committee — since  we  aU 
have  the  same  story  to  tell. 

The  situation  of  the  college  housing  loan 
program  Is  this : 

As  of  last  January  31,  and  without  ad- 
vance notice,  recelprt  of  all  new  applications 
for  college  housing  loans  was  stopped,  and 
a  lUnlt  of  $4  mlUlon  placed  on  any  one 
project  among  applications  already  on  file. 
No  applications  have  been  accepted  since 
Uiat  time.  The  backlog  of  applications  Is 
such  that  If  the  funding  limitations  as  an- 
nounced for  this  year  and  projected  for  the 
1967  budget  are  adhered  to.  It  will  be  at  least 
a  year  from  now  (fiscal  1968),  before  any 
new  applications  are  accepted.  Meanwhile 
college  enrollments  are  at  an  alltlme  high 
and  are  rising  rapidly.  Last  year's  fresh- 
man class  was  17.7  percent  greater  than  the 
year  before  and  the  freshman  class  in  the 
fall  of  1964,  17  percent  greater  than  that  of 
1963.  tiack  of  space  In  which  students  can 
live  U  Increasingly  becoming  the  determin- 
ing factor  in  admissions.  Thus,  tiecause  of 
insufficient  housing  many  institutions  have 
ceased  to  accept  new  applications  several 
weeks  earlier  this  year  than  to  the  past. 

New  loans  this  year  are  being  held  at  the 
$300  million  level  under  authorization  by  the 
Congress  for  this  amount  of  new  Treasury 
borrowing.  Repayments  on  past  loans  total- 
ing some  $225  mlUlon  constitute,  under  the 
law,  a  revolving  fund  In  the  Treasury  from 
which  new  loans  could  be  made,  In  addition 
to  the  $300  million  figure.  This  authcfflty 
Is  not  being  used. 

The  college  housing  loan  program  entered 
the  current  fiscal  year  with  a  backlog  of 
$192  million  in  applications  carried  over  from 
last  year.  At  the  time  new  applications  were 
cut  off  the  total  of  applications  for  the  cur- 
rent year— IncludUig  those  held  over— was 
about  $800  mUllon.  Had  receipt  of  applica- 
tions continued,  the  total  as  of  the  end  of 
this  year  was  expected  to  reach  $1.1  billion, 
as  against  $300  million  made  available. 

It  Is  estimated  that — with  new  applica- 
tions cut  off— the  program  will  go  Into  fiscal 
1967  with  a  backlog  of  $500  million  of  ap- 
plications on  hand.  Allowing  for  the  effect 
of  the  $4  million  limitation  on  any  one 
application,  and  some  withdrawals  due  to 
private  market  sales,  etc..  It  would  seem  con- 
servative to  say  that  the  effective  backlog 
as  of  next  July  1  would  be  at  least  $400  mil- 
lion In  applications  already  on  file  as  of 
January  31,  1966. 

The  President's  budget  for  1967  suggests 
that  the  administration  plans  to  hold  new 
loans  In  fiscal  1967  to  $300  mUllon.  The 
budget  message  also  Indicates  that  It  will 
be  proposed  to  sell  off  $800  million  In  pres- 
ently held  college  housing  bonds  through 
a  pool  arrangement,  as  part  of  a  general  Oov- 
errunent-wlde  policy  of  converting  financing 


from  direct  Treasury  lending  to  private 
lending,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  associations  which  I 
have  the  privilege  of  representing,  and  wlUch 
Include  virtually  every  accredited  college  and 
university  among  their  numbers,  do  not  feel 
It  Is  within  their  province  or  competence 
to  discuss  the  methods  by  which  Federal 
financing  of  the  college  housing  loan  pro- 
gram Is  provided.  Our  concern  to  that  an 
adequate  program  of  continued  financUig  of 
college  housing  construction  be  avaUatole,  at 
amortization  rate«  which  wUl  not  raise  stlU 
higher  the  financial  barriers  to  college  at- 
tendance Under  present  conditions  In  the 
private  capital  market  the  Federal  program 
must  be  available  to  meet  a  high  proportion 
of  this  need  or  It  will  not  be  met. 

We  are  fuUv  aware  of  the  budgetary,  fla- 
oal  and  other  problems  of  the  present. 
At  the  same  Ume  we  are  distressed— shocked 
might  be  a  more  accurate  word— at  the  fact 
that  the  program  Is  being  held  to  the  $300 
million  lUnlt  this  year  and  at  the  proposal 
to  hold  It  at  that  level  during  the  1967 
fiscal  year.  We  feel  that  the  revolving  fund 
from  loan  repayments  should  In  fact  be  a 
revolving  fund  and  made  available  for  new 
loans  in  thU  period  of  all -time -high  de- 
mands on  college  facilities.  We  ^eel  that 
substantially  more  of  the  funds  proposed 
to  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  prewnt  asMts 
should  be  made  available  for  new  loans. 

It  takes  about  2  years  to  build  a  dormi- 
tory and  get  It  ready  for  occupancy,  once 
financing  has  been  provided.  A  shutdown  in 
receipt  of  appUcaUons  for  at  least  a  year,  as 
the  prospect  seems  to  be  growing  out  of  the 
budgetary  proposals,  means  that  It  will  be 
3  years  before  housing  needed  now  Is  avail- 
able for  student  occupancy. 

We  have  In  operation  a  whole  series  of 
Federal  programs  designed  to  ease  the  finan- 
cial barrier  to  needy  and  capable  students 
for  college  entrance.  These  Include  the  work 
study  program,  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  loan  program,  the  guaranteed  loan 
program,  the  cold  war  GI  bill,  and  the  up- 
ward bound  program,  to  name  the  major 
ones  To  put  the  question  in  Its  simplest 
form-  Where  are  we  going  to  put  these  stu- 
dents? How  can  we  provide  living  8pa«» 
and  eating  accommodations  at  rates  which 
are  not  beyond  their  capacity  to  pay,  thus 
negating  the  opportunity  national  legisla- 
tion has  wisely  sought  to  provide? 

The  President's  proposal  to  sell  off  college 
■  housing  bonds  through  a  pool  arrangement 
is  m  effect  comparable  to  receiving  early  re- 
payment on  those  bonds.  The  college  hous- 
ini?  legislation,  as  we  have  already  noted, 
provides  for  the  relendlng  ofAuch  repay- 
ments in  order  to  provide  additional  coUege 
housing.  In  view  of  the  critical  and  in- 
creasing demand  for  additional  student 
spaces,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  urge  strong- 
iv  that  any  proceeds  realized  from  the  sale 
of  college  housing  bonds  In  fiscal  1967  be 
made  available  in  that  fiscal  year  for  addi- 
tional college  housing  loans. 
HotrsiNO  srruATioN  at  the  univeesttt  or 

ARKANSAS 

Mr  Chairman,  In  conclusion  and  by  way 
of  lUustratlon.  I  should  like  to  speak  briefly 
concerning  the  crlUcal  situation  which  the 
University  of  Arkansas  faces  In  Uie  area  of 
student  housing.  I  am  convinced  that  our 
situation  U  typical  of  that  existing  at  many 
institutions  across  the  country. 

The  university's  enrollment  has  increased 
70  percent  in  the  last  6  years.  Students  come 
from  every  section  of  the  Stat«,  many  of 
whom  come  to  the  university  for  courses 
which  are  not  available  at  other  Institutions 
in  Arkansas.  Last  faR  we  had  an  Increase 
of  1,350  students,  or  600  more  than  antici- 
pated. It  was  necessary  for  the  relatively 
small  Fayettevllle  community  to  absorb  many 
of  these  students  Into  subsUndard  housing 
faclUtles.    An  estimated  300  had  to  commute 
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unreaaoaable  distances  to  atiend  classes  A 
number  quaUHed  for  admission  were  unable 
to  attend  because  of  the   lack  of  bousing. 

This  fall  a  new  residence  hall  to  accom- 
modate 460  studenu  will  be  completed 
However,  we  anticipate  a  minimum  eru-oll- 
ment  Increase  of  1,000  Therefore,  we  must 
again  expect  the  community  to  absorb  some 
650  additional  student*  into  ;t^  limited  fa- 
cilities. There  Is  a  serious  question  that  the 
community  ?an  do  this 

In  the  fall  of  1967  the  u::lversltv  expects 
to  have  approximately  1,500  students  beyond 
the  1966  enrollment  In  an  attempt  to 
har:dle  this  Increase  we  applied  for  a  college 
housing  loan  In  September  1965,  In  the 
amount  of  (4  million  to  construct  residence 
halis  and  dining  faclliUes  U.i  accommodate 
822  students  A  fund  reservation  for  this 
loan  has  not  t)een  approved  Should  con- 
struction of  these  facilities  be  delayed  be- 
cause of  failure  to  secure  early  approval  of 
the  loan  we  will  be  confronted  with  a  hous- 
ing crisis  of  truly  large  proportlona  Even 
with  the  proposed  new  facilities  and  the 
residence  hall  now  under  construction,  the 
community  will  stUl  be  asked  In  1967  to  pro- 
vide huusinK  for  approximately  1,300  more 
students  than  are  currently  accommodated. 


THE    U.S.    MILITARY    PRESENCE    IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr,  INOUYE,  Mr,  President,  although 
I  have  supported  our  millUry  presence 
In  Vietnam  since  we  first  sent  our  ad- 
visers there,  for  some  time  there  has  been 
no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  the 
physical  presence  of  our  servicemen  es- 
peciaDy  tn  the  urban  areas  of  South 
Vietnam  serves  as  an  irritant  to  some 
of  the  Vietnamese. 

This  should  come  as  no  surprise  to 
us.  In  part.  It  results  from  the  weight 
of  sheer  numbers  of  men  who  invariably 
displace  a  local  population;  In  part  it  Ls 
the  result  of  the  anxieties  and  frustra- 
tions of  war.  It  happened  in  Prance  and 
Italy  during  World  War  n  when  we  were 
fighting  a  common  enemy  and  in 
England  where  we  have  the  longest  and 
closest  of  ties  In  language,  values,  and 
traditions.  It  happens  unfortunately  In 
our  own  cities  and  to  our  own  men  when 
they  are  located  near  large  military 
centers. 

But  when  in  addition  to  all  these 
things  the  affluence  of  the  visitor  versus 
the  relative  Impoverlshinent  of  the  vis- 
ited la  &B  compelUngly  diflerent  as  it  is 
in  Vietnam,  and  when  this  difference  Is 
reinforced  by  unrelated  language  and 
customs,  and  when  previous  associations 
with  Western  faces  have  been  tinged 
with  sorrow  and  bitterness,  we  face  a  far 
more  explosive  situation, 

I  have  seen,  and  I  am  sure  that  any 
person  who  has  seen  first  hand  the  de- 
portment of  our  fighting  men  In  Viet- 
nam would  be  tremendously  Impre.ssed  by 
their  effort  not  only  to  win  the  war.  but 
al.so  to  heal  Its  wounds  and.  In  all  things, 
to  exemplify  the  highest  principles  which 
they  are  there  to  defend 

It  Is  an  easy  transfer  for  these  Viet- 
namese, who  before  our  entry  could  make 
a  living,  now  to  believe  that  the  more 
affluent  Americans  are  primarily  respon- 
sible for  their  declining  buying  power. 
The  fact  that  we  are  there  to  fight  for 
their  freedom  or  to  stop  the  transgres- 
sions from  the  north,  carries  little  weight 
with  the  salaried  worker  or  the  head  of 
a  household  who  is  in  the  phase  with  in- 


flation, and  who  now  is  imable  to  pro- 
vide for  his  family.  All  his  feelngs  can 
be  directed  into  a  hostile  act  at  the 
mere  sight  of  an  American  uniform.  It 
Is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  made  two 
suggestions  which  may  be  of  Interest  to 
my  colleagues. 

One  Is  to  inaugurate  programs  among 
military  and  civilian  personnel  there  to 
divert  the  unbalancing  effect  of  their 
earnings  from  the  Vietnamese  economy. 
Of  course,  this  must  be  voluntary.  With- 
out doubt  the  fighting  men  must  control 
the  small  reward  our  Nation  pays  them 
for  their  sacrifices. 

But  If  a  portion  of  the  earnings  of 
American  personnel  could  be  channeled 
Into  a  reserve  for  them,  to  be  at  his  dis- 
posal later  when  new  demands  will 
descend  upon  them,  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial, both  to  them  and  to  the  goals  of 
our  efforts  there.  Perhaps  such  funds 
could  be  Invested  for  them  in  savings 
bonds,  or  through  regular  methods  of 
payroll  deductions  to  banks  or  savings 
and  loan  organizations.  The  money 
could  be  set  aside  for  education  or  for 
homes  or  for  families  and  their  future 
needs. 

The  economy  of  Vietnam  must  be 
bolstered  In  this  critical  period,  but  this 
need  not  be  done  by  the  wages  of  the  men 
who  fight  there  and  who  themselves  are 
unavoidably  caught  by  the  same  Inflation 
from  the  recent  Inflow  of  dollars  as  are 
the  local  people. 

The  other  proposal  Is  to  provide  rest 
and  recuperation  for  our  men  through 
centers  outside  Vietnam  and  outside 
southeast  Asia.  The  military  command 
has  seen  fit  in  recent  days  to  keep  men 
from  Vietnamese  cities  which  are  now  in 
political  turmoil.  Undoubtedly  this  has 
been  a  wise  move  and  one  which  recog- 
nizes the  problem  I  have  been  discussing, 
but  if  extended  It  adds  additional  de- 
mands uF>on  those  we  already  place  upon 
our  fighting  men.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  have  suggested  that,  when  possi- 
ble, rest  and  rehabilitation  centers  be 
established  on  American  soil.  I  have  sug- 
gested Hawaii's  Fort  DeRussy  as  such  an 
area  for  It  already  serves  this  purpose, 
and  did  so  during  World  War  n.  It 
would  lessen  the  Impact  of  our  men  on 
the  sometimes  hostile  recreation  areas  in 
Asia,  and  would  compensate  them  for  the 
restrictions  on  their  recreational  outlets 
in  Vietnam.  Fort  DeRussy  is  In  the  heart 
of  Waikikl.  and  wives  and  sweethearts  of 
.servicemen  on  leave  could  come  to  visit 
them  at  this  halfway  point.  The  morale 
of  the  men  and  loved  ones  would  be  Im- 
proved immesisurably.  It  would  be  a 
token  feR?ur  country's  appreciation. 

I  have  i^ade  these  suggestions  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  I  believe  they 
would  be  beneficial  and  appropriate  both 
for  our  fighting  men  and  for  our  objec- 
tives m  Vietnam. 


IS  THERE  A  GOLD  MINE  OUT  IN  THE 
OCEAN? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  In  the  April  9  issue  of  Business 
Week  established  a  connection  between 
three  items  which  are  very  close  to  my 
heart;  ocean  research,  small  business. 
and  precious  met&lB. 


The  magazine  report  estimates  that 
the  ocean  floor  contains  enough  reach- 
able copper  to  keep  the  world  supplied 
for  1  million  year,s.  and  that  processing 
nodules  of  manganese  which  are  known 
to  exist  in  the  mid-Paclfic  could  yield 
50  percent  of  this  country's  annual 
nickel  requirements,  100  percent  of  its 
annual  manganese  needs,  and  35  per- 
cent of  its  annual  cobalt  needs. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  our  Nation's 
Continental  Shelf  lies  within  the  100- 
fathom  curve,  that  Is,  within  600  feet  of 
the  surface. 

Development  of  new  techniques  to  op- 
erate at  this  depth  should  be  one  of  the 
Nation's  highest  orders  of  priority.  Yet, 
Business  Week  reports  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  spending  about  $200  million  for 
research  and  development  in  this  field, 
compared  to  $4  8  billion  for  research  in 
outer  space,  and  $7  billion  for  research 
by  the  Defense  Department. 

Because  of  the  expenses  involved,  only 
a  handful  of  firms  make  up  the  under- 
water industry,  and  these,  in  large  parts 
represent  segments  of  major  corpora- 
tions. However,  It  Is  heartening  to  note 
that  some  small  businesses,  In  their  tra- 
ditional role  as  a  go-ahead  segment  of 
our  society,  are  scoring  successes.  The 
article  describes  one  such  company 
which  has  added  to  our  store  of  tech- 
nology by  doing  so, 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  article  il- 
lustrates the  desirability  of  concentrat- 
ing further  attention  and  resources  of 
ocean  sciences,  so  that  small  and  large 
businesses  will  be  encouraged  to  develop 
capabilities  to  gather  wealth  from  the 
sea.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  from  Business  Week  be  Included 
in  the  Record  for  the  information  of  all 
concerned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  These  a  Gold  Mfne  Out  in  the  Ocsan? 
A  HA>n)ruL  of  Bio  and  Small  U.S,  Com- 
panies Believe  There's  Plenty  or  Monet 
IN      Underwater      Engineering — Thet'ek 
Building    New    Geak.    Including    Robot 
Divers.  To  Make  the  Job  Easier.  Cheaper 
No  matter  when — or  If — the  Navy  succeeds 
in  retrieving  the  missing  U.S.  H-bomb  deep 
In  the  ocean  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  the  11- 
week  search  Is  stimulating  fresh  Interest  In  a 
handful  of  flrma  that  make  up  the  under- 
water Industry. 

Theee  are  the  companies,  many  of  them 
new,  that  see  untold  riches  of  minerals  on 
the  ocean  floor,  that  are  making  money  now 
aiding  petroleum  producers  in  their  search 
for  offshore  oil.  and  that  undertake  such  un- 
glamorous  tasks  as  unplugging  clogged 
sewers. 

In  large  part,  they  represent  segments  of 
major  corporations — Westlnghouse  Electric, 
Union  Carbide,  and  Lockheed,  for  example — 
but  there  are  also  a  good  many  small  busi- 
nessmen among  them.  All  these  companies 
view  the  oceans,  the  rivers,  and  the  lakes  as 
their  economic  oyster. 

starting  out 

WhUe  the  big  companies  have  the  money 
and  engineers  to  move  into  what  has  been 
a  technological  vacuum  (the  diver's  hard  hat, 
invented  In  1837,  is  still  standard  equip- 
ment), plenty  of  room  exists  for  the  small 
entrepreneur,  as  Is  shown  by  the  case  of  Ma- 
rine Contracting,  Inc.  based  In  Southport, 
Conn. 

Its  president  and  founder,  George  C.  Wl»- 
well,  Jr.,  had  been  an  advertising  account 
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executive  for  10  years.    Then,  in  IMS,  ha 

chucked  Madison  Avenue  to  get  into  the  un- 
derwater business.  At  that  time,  his  only 
contact  with  underwater  activities  had  been 
a  little  weekend  scuba  diving. 

Wlswell  set  up  Marine  Contracting,  the  first 
year  selling  Jobs  on  days  he  wasn't  supervis- 
ing his  small  crew,  and  taking  in  some  $60,- 
000  In  gross  revenues.  By  1966,  sales  had 
risen  to  J980,000.  and  from  here  on  out,  Wls- 
well claims,  It's  going  to  be  big  business.  He 
expects  to  do  a  $2.5  million  volume  this  year 
and  holds  contracts  with  oil  companies  doing 
offshore  drilling  to  prove  that  he  will. 

TOSSING    the   dice 

When  he  moved  into  the  underwater  busi- 
ness. Wlswell  was  betting  that  he  could  use 
his  advertising  and  marketing  background 
to  sell  commercial  diving,  and  also  that  he 
could  sign  up  some  smart  engineers  who 
would  apply  modem  techniques  to  \mder- 
water  problems. 

He  appears  to  be  winning  both  gambles. 
WlsweU's  biggest  coup  so  far  is  the  first  com- 
mercial adaption  of  an  advanced  underwater 
environment  system — that  Is,  letting  mentlve 
at  deep  water  pressures  for  an  extended 
period  In  order  to  leng:then  the  time  divers 
can  spend  on  the  bottom.  To  accomplish 
this,  he  used  an  environmental  tank  de- 
veloped by  Westlnghouse's  Underseas  Di- 
vision, designed  primarily  for  the  Navy's 
Sealab  experiment..  Wlswell  did  the  job  for 
American  Electric  Power,  faced  with  prob- 
lems at  Its  Smith  Mountain  Dam,  Va., 
pumped  storage  proj^ect. 

In  essence,  a  baflK  system  designed  to  keep 
trash  and  debris  out  of  the  turbines  wasn't 
doing  the  job,  and  the  utility  had  to  have  the 
system  modified  fast.  It  would  have  taken 
conventional  divers  considerably  longer 
than  6  weeks  to  do  the  jobs — much  too  long 
for  AEP's  timetable.  The  project  Involved 
men  working  at  depths  of  down  to  200  feet — 
where  In  most  cases  divers  get  In  less  than 
half  an  hour's  actual  work  a  day,  becaxise 
of  the  dangers  of  "bends"  and  the  long  prep- 
aration and  decompression  times  necessary. 

However,  Wlswell  leased  a  Sealab-type  en- 
vironmental vessel  from  Westlnghouse, 
knowing  that  he  would  get  4  hours'  work 
dally  from  his  divers.  He  won  the  contract 
by  promising  completion  of  the  project  In 
half  the  time  that  conventional  methods 
would  take. 

UNDER  PRESSURE 

The  divers  lived  in  a  special  tank  on  the 
top  of  the  dam  for  a  week.  During  this 
period,  they  were  In  atmospheric  and  pres- 
sure conditions  close  to  those  faced  at  the 
200-foot  depth.  Because  of  this,  they 
wasted  no  time  in  preparation  and  decom- 
pression, except  at  the  start  or  end  of  their 
stint*. 

I.    rRAGILE    HUMANS 

Divers'  problems  are  the  toughest  that  the 
underwater  Industry  faces.  As  T.  J.  Coleman, 
president  of  Ocean  Systems,  Inc.,  points  out, 
human  divers  not  only  take  a  tremendovisly 
long  time  to  do  a  Job,  but  their  cost  Is  tre- 
mendous. Ocean  Systems  was  formed  Janu- 
ary 1,  1965,  and  is  owned  jointly  by  Union 
Carbide,  General  Precision  Equipment  Corp., 
and  Edwin  Link,  Inventor  of  Link  aviation 
trainers. 

Another  engineer  points  out  that  a  diver 
In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  paid  8106  dally  Just 
to  stand  by,  $126  If  he  dons  a  diving  suit,  and 
•168  II  he  gets  wet.  And  that's  Just  the 
beginning.  On  top  of  the  $168  charge  come 
per-foot  costs,  which  range  from  $1.23  per 
foot  for  working  between  50  and  100  feet  to 
•10  per  foot  for  working  at  depths  deeper 
than  400  feet. 

A  man  doing  a  job  at.  say,  300  feet  will  get 
•1,024  for  a  day's  work,  which  actually  means 
being  at  the  work  site  below  about  20  min- 
utes. Then  come  costs  of  the  supporting 
equipment — cranes,  barges,  and  tugboats. 
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Coleman  believes  a  number  of  things  are 
starting  to  shave  these  costs.  Research,  he 
says.  Is  making  diving  considerably  less  risky, 
and  stretching  the  time  divers  can  efficiently 
work  underwater  will  make  the  actual  coat 
lower. 

Machines'  role 

The  real  solution,  many  jjeople  In  the  un- 
derwater business  believe,  will  come  by  elim- 
inating divers  altogether.  But  so  far  this 
hasn't  been  practical. 

A  few  years  ago,  Shell  Oil  Co.  was  very 
enthused  about  Its  ability  to  replace  men 
working  underwater  with  machines.  While 
the  company  has  had  some  success  in  this 
area,  mechanical  devices  haven't  done  as 
well  as  expected,  according  to  a  Shell  offshore 
production  expert. 

One  device  Shell  built  was  called  a  univer- 
sal manipulator,  a  man-like  robot  that  can 
move  about  underwater  feeling  its  way  with 
sonar  and  seeing  through  a  TV  camera.  But 
its  weakness,  says  the  Shell  man,  Is  extremely 
limited  visibility.  Even  In  the  clear  offshore 
drilling  waters  near  California,  a  TV  camera 
can't  pick  up  a  weld  seam  12  Inches  away, 
while  a  human  diver  can  feel  It. 

In  fact,  the  limits  of  unmanned  vehicles 
developed  so  far  are  evident  In  the  seexch 
for  the  missing  H-bomb,  being  handled  by 
Ocean  Systems  as  prime  contractor  for  the 
Navy.  The  vehicle  doing  the  Job — known  as 
Curve  (for  controlled  undewater  recovery 
vehicle) — uses  a  TV  camera  to  locate  an  ob- 
ject and  a  manipulator  to  grab  and  haul  it 
In. 

Good  news 

These  difficulties,  of  course,  make  any  suc- 
cesses noteworthy.  Humble  OH  &  Refining, 
for  example,  used  a  remote-operated  drilling 
vessel  to  Install  a  wellhead  at  a  642-foot 
depth  off  the  California  coast  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara last  December.  That's  a  record  so  far, 
and  the  Job  was  done  by  Global  Marine,  Inc.. 
using  Its  Cuss  I  vehicle,  a  highly  sophisti- 
cated electronic  and  mechanical  undersea 
system. 

The  depth,  too.  of  the  Humble  project  is 
significant.  Almost  95  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's Continental  Shelf  lies  at  600  or 
shallower  levels. 

n.  JUST  THE  start 

The  potential  wealth  on  the  ocean  floor  is 
staggering.  One  enthusiast  claims  that  It 
contains  enough  reachable  copper  to  keep  the 
world  supplied  for  a  million  years. 

Another — John  Mero,  an  oceanographlc 
consultant  long  known  for  his  optimism 
about  undersea  mining — claims  that  a  single 
10,000-ton-per-day  dredging  operation  work- 
ing manganese  nodules  known  to  exist  In  the 
mld-Paclfic  could  produce  50  percent  of  U,S. 
annual  nickel  requirements,  100  percent  of 
manganese  needs,  6  percent  of  the  copper, 
35  percent  of  the  cobalt,  and  7  percent  of  the 
molybdenum.  In  fact,  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
Is  sponsoring  two  ships  In  the  Pacific  con- 
ducting explorations  and  research  on  mining 
methods. 

All  of  these  minerals  could  be  obtained, 
says  Mero,  "at  substantially  lower  costs  than 
those  Involved  In  producing  similar  products 
from  land  deposits." 

In   tKe   works 

While  operations  of  this  kind  seem  far  In 
the  future — 10  years  or  more,  even  to  the  op- 
timists— a  great  deal  of  ocean  mining  is  tak- 
ing place  right  now.  Tin  ore,  for  example, 
Is  being  mined  at  90-foot  depths  off  Thailand 
and  being  smelted  at  a  plant  completed  last 
fall. 

Other  projects — some  just  getting  under 
way,  others  believed  close  to  realization — In- 
clude titanium  ore  operations,  monoclte 
sand  (used  for  lamp  mantles),  iron  ore  off 
the  Japanese  coast,  coal  from  an  underseas 
tunnel  off  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
aragonlte  off  the  Bahamas,  and  a  De  Beers 


diamond  dredging  operation  off  the  coast  of 
South  Africa, 

As  Mero  and  others  explain,  getting  at 
these  deposits  Is  only  part  of  the  problem. 
The  other  part  is  developing  ways  to  smelt 
and  refine  the  minerals  and  ores,  whose  com- 
position usually  is  quite  different  from  those 
found  on  land. 

Interestingly  enough,  few  mining  com- 
panies have  done  much  work  in  the  problems 
of  operating  on  ocean  minerals  and  ores. 
Some  of  the  most  advanced  work  on  proce«»- 
Ing  manganese  nodules  has  been  done  by  a 
chemical  company. 

Another  gripe  of  the  underwater  Industry 
Is  that  the  Government  is  spending  rela- 
tively little  on  underwater  research  compared 
to  Its  research  and  development  outlays  for 
the  space  program. 

J.  H,  Clotworthy,  who  runs  the  Westlng- 
house Underseas  Division,  puts  the  Govern- 
ment spending  at  about  $200  million  an- 
nually, including  both  classified  and  un- 
classified work.  He  calls  this  a  "piddling" 
amount — especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Government  takes  In  some  $300  million 
annually  on  oil  leases  alone.  The  lack  of 
any  really  big  Government  underseas  project 
means  that  while  big  defense  contractors 
have  i>otentlaI  Interest  In  this  field,  most 
are  doing  little  about  It, 


SAFETY  OP  INTERSTATE  NATURAL 
GAS  PIPELINES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
my  request,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion has  prepared  a  report  on  the  safety 
of  Interstate  Natural  Gas  Pipelines,  The 
report  contains  a  chronological  list  of  In- 
terstate gas  pipeline  failures  over  a  15  y2- 
year  period.  Between  January  1,  1950, 
and  June  30,  1965,  the  report  discloses  64 
deaths  and  222  Injuries  have  occurred. 

The  p>osslble  seriousness  of  an  inter- 
state gas  pipeline  failure  was  graphically 
and  tragically  shown  last  year  near 
Natchitoches.  La.,  when  17  people  were 
killed  In  the  fire  resulting  from  a  pipeline 
rupture. 

The  concern  about  this  matter  becomes 
greater  each  year  as  plp«lines  become 
older  and  as  the  areas  aroimd  the  pipe- 
line right-of-way  become  more  popu- 
lated. The  other  side  of  the  safety  ques- 
tion Involves  reliability.  As  the  North- 
east power  failure  has  shown,  loss  of  an 
energy  source  can  have  a  crippling 
effect. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  has  been 
deeply  involved  with  safety  questions  this 
session.  A  tire  safety  bill  has  been  re- 
ported and  passed  by  the  Senate  and  the 
committee  is  now  studying  automobile 
safety.  An  investigation  of  natural  gas 
pipeline  safety  has  considerable  prece- 
dent, although  the  problems  and  the  pos- 
sible solutions  are  of  a  different  nature. 
The  committee  will  schedule  hearings  on 
S.  1553,  the  natural  gas  pipeline  bill  in 
the  near  future, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
summary  of  the  FPC  report  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary of  the  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

Highlights  of  FPC  R«po«t  to  VS.  Senate 

Commtttee   on   Commerce  on   SArrrT   or 

Interstate  Natural  Gas  Pifelines 

The   report  was  prepared   by   the  Federal 

Power   Commission   at   the   request   of    the 

Committee  on  Commerce  in  connection  with 
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the  natural  gas  pipeline  safety  bll!  iS  1553  » 
Introduced  by  Senator  Magni-son  The  FPC 
report,  which  analyzes  the  gas  industry's 
safety  practices  and  record,  concludes  that 
primary  responsibility  must  continue  to  rest 
with  industry  management  but  that  "the 
Federal  Government  can  make  a  valuable 
contribution"  by  fixing  minimum  safety 
standards  "for  protection  against  natural 
gas  pipeline  hazards,"  Minimum  Federal 
standards,  says  the  FPC  report  should  not 
preempt  the  States  from  additional  regu- 
lation in  this  field  ■■  The  FPC  report  cov- 
ers only  Interstate  transmission,  excluding 
both  local  distribution  and  intrastate 
trajismlaslon. 

The  report  makes  available  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  gas  industry  a 
detailed  chronological  list  of  gas  pipeline 
failures,  over  a  15'j-year  period  The  fail- 
ures are  classified  to  reveal  whether  they 
resulted  in  deaths  or  Injuries  Casualties 
are  segregated  as  to  employee  :ind  nonem- 
ployee.  The  stated  primary  cause  of  each 
failure  Is  Indicated 

The  report  discloses  64  deaths  and  222 
injuries  from  January  1,  1950.  to  June  30. 
19«6.  caused  by  pipeline  or  pipeline  facility 
accidents  Listed  in  the  rep<-irt  are  1.058 
line  failures  which  occurred  during  opera- 
tion of  transmission  pipe;  1,115  failures 
which  occurred  during  field  testing  of  line 
pipe,  and  121  failures  Involving  compressors, 
metering  equipm.ent  and  other  appur- 
tenances occurring  both  during  .operation 
and  field  testing  The  FPC  concludes  that 
although  death  and  injuries  from  transmis- 
sion line  failures  have  not  been  numerous 
in  the  past,  the  potential  hazard  to  life 
and  property  from  any  one  single  accident 
is  high. 

The  most  serious  reported  gas  transmlselon 
pipeline  disaster  occurred  last  year  when 
17  persons  were  burned  to  death  as  a  result 
ot  a  pipeline  rupture  and  flj-e  near  Natchi- 
toches. La 

The  re;>ort  points  out  that  as  population 
centers  expand  "homes  are  being  constructed 
near  burled  pipelines  which  were  designed 
and  Installed  under  safety  standards  suitable 
for  unpopulated  or  rural  areas  ' 

Twenty -SIX  of  the  49  States  which  now 
have  natural  gas  service  lonly  Hawaii  does 
noti  have  safety  co<les  and  of  these.  25 
use  the  ind'ostry  pipeline  safety  code  which 
was  prepared  under  the  coordination  of  th« 
American  Standards  Association  The  Amer- 
ican Standnrds  Association  code,  which  is 
voluntary  Insofar  as  the  Industry  is  con- 
cerned includes  n.Inlmum  safety  gutdellnee 
for  pipeline  design  Despite  adcptlon  of  the 
American  Standards  Assoc!  i lion  code  In  the 
26  States.  58  perrpnt  of  the  Nitlnns  trans- 
mission line  mileage  Is  In  States  which  do 
not  provide  for  pipeline  siifety  regulation, 
an  even  jrreater  mileage  was  not  regulated 
when  Inst, died  and  not  all  the  safety  regu- 
lations adopted  by  the  26  States  apply  to 
Interstate    lines,    the   report    points   out 

The  FPC  report  says  that  the  industrys 
voluntary  American  Standards  Asstxiiatlon 
code  "Is  a  serious  effort"  to  establish  ap- 
propriate safety  standards  and  "has  been 
helpful  in  guiding  the  Industry  "  FPC  says 
the  Industry  "is  aware  of  its  re.sponKiblUtles" 
and  "strives  to  improve  Its  safety  record," 
but  suggests  strengthening  the  voluntary 
standards  of  the  American  Standards  Aasocl- 
atiQD  code.  The  FPC  notes  that  several 
Statps  have  Imposed  "more  stringent" 
sundards  than  the  American  Stand;<.rds  As- 
•oclatlon  code  while  other  States  have  added 
safety  provisions  for  matters  not  covered 
by  the  American  Standards  Association  code 

The  FPC  also  concludes  that  "serloias  safety 
question*"  are  r*l*«d  by  the  "increasing  <ige 
of  much  of  the  Nation's  pipeline  network." 
About  half  of  the  1,058  pipe  failures  during 
line  operation  occurred  after  pipe  had  been 
In  the  ground  for  more  than  20  years  and 
82  percent  were  in  pipe  which  had  been 
underground    for   more    thar,    5   years 


The  three  principal  causes  of  line  pipe 
failures  during  operation  were  earth  moving 
equipment  which  damaged  the  pipe  (28  per- 
cent), corrosion  (19  percent),  and  weld 
failures  (19  percent).  The  PPC's  analysU 
of  the  failures  Indicated  that  the  safety 
practices  of  coating,  cathodlc  protection. 
and  pressure  testing  have  not  been  followed 
universally  during  the  last  decade  follow- 
ing revisions  In  the  code  to  provide  for  a 
more  stringent  test  requirements.  A  study 
of  61  operating  failures  In  pipe  Installed 
since  1965  shows  that  In  16  cases  there  was 
no  preoperational  testing.  In  15  cases  the 
plp>e  had  no  protective  coating  at  all,  and  In 
15  cases  no  cathodlc  protection  had  been 
provided. 

Further  highlights  of  the  FPC  report: 

The  FPC  reported  that  of  the  64  persons 
UUed  as  a  result  of  transmission  system 
failures  during  the  16 '4 -year  period  covered 
by  the  survey.  35  were  gas  company  employees 
and  29  were  nonemployees.  The  222  Injured 
persons  Included  136  company  employees  and 
87  nonemployees. 

The  report  shows  that  safety  programs  In 
the  natural  gas  Industry  have  helped  reduce 
employee  accident  rates.  For  the  1950-62 
period,  the  frequency  rate  for  gas  employee 
disabling  accidents  was  14,1  per  million  man- 
hours  worked,  which  dropped  to  6.2  for  the 
most  recent  3-year  period. 

Of  the  64  deaths  during  the  survey  pe- 
riod, 46  (19  employees  and  27  nonemployees) 
were  In  connection  with  transmission  line 
accidents,  17  (15  employees  and  2  nonem- 
ployees) were  In  connection  with  compres- 
sor station,  metering  station,  or  similar  fa- 
cility accidents,  and  one  employee  death  was 
In  connection  with  field  testing. 

The  report  says  the  highest  Incidence  of  In- 
Jury  or  death  occurs  In  accidents  In  compres- 
sor and  metering  stations  and  similar  facili- 
ties, with  23  percent  of  such  failures  result- 
ing In  death  or  Injury;  compared  to  4.8 
percent  In  transmission  line  failures  and  to 
three-tenths  of  1  percent  In  testing  failures. 

The  greatest  exposure  to  Injtiry  to  the  gen- 
eral public  occurs  In  transmission  line  fall- 
tires,  which  account  for  90  percent  of  nonem- 
ployee  deaths  and  Injuries, 

During  the  survey  period,  there  were  191 
Interruptlotis  to  service  Involving  one  or  more 
towns,  cities  or  wholesale  customers,  or  more 
than  100  retail  customers. 

High  pressures  are  an  essential  feature  of 
long  distance  gas  transmission  technology. 
Some  lines  operate  at  pressures  exceeding 
1,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  a  range 
of  700  to  1,000  pounds  Is  common.  Gas 
moves  through  lines  at  from  10  to  25  miles 
per  hour.  The  pressures  confined  in  trans- 
mission lines  have  tremendous  expansive  en- 
ergy In  addition  to  the  potential  fuel  energy 
which  could  be  released  through  combustion. 

The  Nation's  Interstate  natural  gas  trans- 
mission network  contains  more  than  150,000 
miles  of  pipeline  owned  and  operated  by 
companies  subject  to  general  FPC  Jurisdic- 
tion. They  deliver  more  than  9  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  naturaJ  gas  per  year,  and  the  total 
plant  Investment  is  $11.1  billion. 


FLORENCE,  ARIZ..  OBSERVES 
CENTENNIAL 

Mr.  FANNIN,  Mr.  President,  begin- 
ning In  Feb'-uai-y  the  citizens  of  Florence, 
Ariz.,  have  been  observing  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  their  town's  founding  as 
one  of  the  early  trade  and  agricultural 
centers  of  the  territory. 

A  full  schedule  of  event*  is  plaimed 
throughout  the  year  to  commemorate 
the  town's  pioneer  history  and  Its  many 
contributions  to  the  economic  and 
political  developments  cf  Arizona,  In 
many  ways  the  history  of  Florence  is  a 


capsule  history  of  the  West,  beginning 
with  Indian  wars  and  culminating  in  to- 
day's panorama  of  irrigated  fields,  pro- 
ductive mines,  and  modern  urban  com- 
munities. 

Over  the  years  since  the  first  residence 
was  built  in  what  is  now  Florence,  this 
desert  community  has  played  a  promi- 
nent role  in  the  continuing  progress  of 
Arizona.  Aj  the  county  seat  of  Pinal 
Coimty,  Florence  has  produced  many 
outstanding  citizens  who  achieved  prom- 
inence in  public  service  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  Arizona. 

Among  them  are  several  former  Gov- 
ernors, a  former  majority  leader  of  the 
U.S,  Senate,  and  one  of  our  current 
ambassadors. 

Florence  was  established  on  the  site 
of  the  first  land  office  south  of  the  Gila 
River  and  soon  became  one  of  the  prime 
farming  areas  of  the  Southwest.  It  Is 
the  hub  of  a  cotton-growing  region 
which  consistently  ranks  among  the 
highest  yield  counties  in  the  Nation  and 
in  addition,  the  Important  copper  mines 
of  Pinal  County  contribute  substantially 
to  Arizona's  position  as  the  No.  1  copper- 
producing  State. 

The  citizens  and  community  service 
organizations  of  Florence  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  organizing  this  centennial 
observance,  and  on  behalf  of  them,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  extend  a  most  cordial 
welcome  to  Americans  everywhere  to  in- 
clude the  town  of  Florence  on  their 
western  travel  itineraries  for  1966.  I 
am  sure  they  will  be  warmly  received  and 
win  find  the  visit  most  rewarding. 


DECLINE  IN  DOMESTIC  OIL 
INDUSTRY 

Mr,  PEARSON.  Mr,  President,  I  have 
consistently  reminded  Senators  of  the 
vital  nature  of  maintaining  a  sound  and 
healthy  domestic  oil  Industry  throughout 
the  United  States.  In  Kansas,  where  the 
oil  Industry  ranks  high  in  the  economy, 
we  continually  watch  economic  indica- 
tors to  assess  the  strength  of  the  indus- 
try. 

Many  times  I  have  informed  the  Sen- 
ate how  exclusive  Imports  endanger  do- 
mestic oil  production;  and  now,  today, 
in  Kansas  other  factors  are  affecting  our 
oil  business.  In  a  recent  article  in  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  Mr,  Ray  Morgan 
sounded  a  danger  signal  which  points  to 
diminishing  returns  from  the  oil  Indus- 
try in  Kansas.  Mr.  Morgan  is  a  cor- 
respondent of  sound  judgment  who  un- 
derstands the  Impact  of  this  decline 
in  production.  He  has  clearly  outlined  In 
his  article  a  crisis  which  faces  my  State. 

I  aok  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Morgan's  article,  entitled  "Oil  on  Way 
Out  in  Kansas."  and  published  in  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
"On,  ON  Way  Ottt  in  Kansas" — Expert  Sats 

Indttstrt  Will  Dtcztut  in  PrrrunB — Con- 

sromiED  IN  Taxes—- Evaluation  Tablis  Vss 

PROBABtUTT    AS    A    FACTOR.    HE    SaTS 

(By  Ray  Morgan) 
Topeka. — Assessment   of   oil   properties  In 
Kansas   miist    be   related   to   the   fact   that 
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production  Is  on  the  final  decline.  Dr.  Charles 
Welnaug  of  the  Kansas  Geological  Survey 
told  a  legislative  committee  here  today. 

Dr.  Welnaug,  who  Is  an  expert  In  evalua- 
tion of  oil  properties,  said  the  method  of 
assessment  recently  put  Into  eflJect  by  the 
State  property  evaluation  department  is  di- 
rected at  considering  this  objective. 

TOO    MANY    appeals 

Dr.  Welnaug  testified  before  the  Kansas 
Legislative  Council  Assessment  and  Taxation 
Committee  about  a  study  directed  at  ending 
the  controversy  over  assessment  of  oU  prop- 
erties that  resulted  In  over  900  appeals  to 
the  State  board  of  tax  appeals. 

More  than  CI  million  In  reductions  of  oil 
property  assessments  was  granted  by  the 
State  board  on  the  appeals,  with  the  largest 
share  going  to  the  Cities  Service  Co.,  one  of 
the  largest  operations  In  the  State, 

Welnaug  said  tax  tables  be  helped  the 
department  of  property  evaluation  to  de- 
velop were  directed  at  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  effect  of  the  final  decline  together 
with  standard  methods  of  determining  the 
value  of  oil  properties. 

"Gentlemen,  we  might  as  well  face  the 
fact  that  oil  production  is  on  the  decline  in 
Kansas."  Dr.  Welnaug  told  the  committee, 
"It  Isnt  going  to  peter  out  overnight  but 
It  Is  on  a  decline  toward  eventual  exhaustion 
of  our  reserves," 

He  said  even  newly  discovered  fields  in 
western  Kansas  are  showing  a  tendency  to  be 
short  lived. 

AS    A    GtnDE 

He  said  the  tables,  which  were  put  Into 
effect  a  year  ago,  are  directed  at  giving 
county  assessors  a  set  of  standard  guide- 
lines In  setting  fair  values. 

"It  was  directed  at  putting  into  effect  all 
the  sound  engineering  principles  which  £ire 
taken  Into  consideration  vrtthln  the  industry 
In  setting  a  fair  value  for  an  oil  propwrty," 
Dr.  Welnaug  said.  "This  Included  consld- 
eraUon  of  the  fact  that  the  productive  capac- 
ity Is  declining." 

Representative  Lawrence  Slocombe,  Re- 
publican of  Peabody,  chairman  of  the  in- 
vestigating committee,  asked  Dr.  Welnaug 
and  Alvln  Jones,  director  of  the  property 
evaluation  department,  whether  the  guide- 
lines would  stand  up  in  court. 

"We  want  something  that  Is  going  to  stand 
up  In  court  when  somebody  comes  in  and 
challenges  the  way  the  value  was  set,"  repre- 
sentative Slocombe  said.  "Say  a  man  buys 
a  property  In  oU  production  for  $1,000,  for 
instance,  and  then  the  assessor  uses  these 
guidelines  and  sets  another  value  above  that 
figure." 

Dr.  Welnaug  said  that  It  was  the  same  case 
in  the  purchase  of  farmland.  He  said  the 
use  of  fertilizers,  irrigation,  and  other  im- 
proved methods  available  today  would  make 
the  property  worth  more  to  one  man  than  it 
would  be  to  another. 

"It's  the  same  thing  with  oil  properties," 
he  said.  "Better  methods  can  make  a  dif- 
ference. There  are  plenty  of  examples  of 
this.  What  we  have  tried  to  do  is  to  take 
an  average  of  all  these  things  in  setting  up 
the  tables  we  consider  to  be  the  fairest  in 
determining  the  value," 

Senator  Joe  Warren,  Democrat,  of  Maple 
City,  asked  If  the  thickness  of  capping  layers 
above  production  areas  was  taken  into  con- 
alderatlon  In  the  tables. 

LACK    OF    FUNDS 

Dr.  Welnaug  said  It  was  not  and  said  the 
reason  was  that  such  a  factor  wotild  require 
considerable  engineering  study,  which  could 
not  be  undertaken  because  of  the  limited 
funds  available. 

"These  factors  vary  so  ■widely  and  are  so 
difficult  to  determine  by  reading  the  electric 
loRs  of  the  drilling  operations  that  we  felt  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  them  out."  be  said. 


The  study  Is  directed  at  determining 
whether  additional  legislation  by  the  1967 
general  session  of  the  Kansas  Legislature  is 
needed. 


CURRENT    RISE    IN    FOOD    PRICES 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
in  recent  statements  made  by  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  the  current  rise  in 
beef  cattle,  calf,  and  hog  prices  has  been 
viewed  with  mounting  alarm.  Portray- 
ing the  red  meat  and  pork  industries  as 
the  arch  foes  of  a  stable  economy,  the 
same  persons  point  accusing  fingers  at 
the  peak  prices  that  meat  is  now  bring- 
ing and  forecast  disastrous  effects  on 
our  economy  imless  prices  are  forced 
back  downward. 

Although  primary  concern  is  focused 
on  the  prices  of  red  meat  and  pork, 
prices  of  all  agricultural  products  are  al- 
leged to  be  "inflationary." 

Mr.  President,  I  seriously  question 
whether  the  current  prices  for  beef,  pork. 
and  agricultural  products  as  a  whole  are 
actually  "inflationary"  within  the  true 
meaning  of  that  term. 

No  one  would  attempt  to  deny  that 
prices  for  meat  and  foodstuffs  have  in- 
creased in  the  last  year.  Any  housewife 
would  be  able  to  say  that  she  Is  spend- 
ing considerably  more  for  groceries  to- 
day than  she  did  only  a  few  months  ago. 
But  this  is  not  an  accurate  measure  of 
food  prices. 

Food  prices  have  risen  less  than  most 
other  consumer  articles  In  the  past  dec- 
ade and  a  half.  Since  the  1947  through 
1949  period,  retail  prices  of  farm  foods 
have  gone  up  only  15  percent,  whereas 
nonfood  living  costs  have  climbed  35 
percent. 

It  took  60  hours  work  in  1947-49  to 
buy  the  month's  farm  food  supply  for 
the  average  family;  today,  it  takes  37 
hours.  This  is  the  real  measure  of  food 
prices. 

Workers'  hourly  earnings  have  In- 
creased by  88  percent  since  the  same 
1947-49  base  period;  farm  food  prices 
have  increased  by  only  15  percent. 

In  the  United  States  we  spend  approx- 
imately 19  percent  of  our  take-home  pay 
for  food.  This  compares  with  29  percent 
for  Britishers  and  as  much  as  50  percent 
for  Russians. 

In  view  of  these  statistics,  I  find  it 
hard  to  describe  the  present  prices  of 
meat  and  foodstuffs  as  "inflationary." 

The  economic  factors  contributing  to 
the  recent  rise  in  the  price  of  meat  and 
pork  are  complex  and  varied,  and  diffi- 
cult to  identify  because  of  their  inter- 
relationship. But,  stated  one  way,  price 
stability  for  these  Industries  is  most  often 
upset  by  boom-and-bust  periods  related 
to  big  cyclical  sweeps  in  the  cattle  and 
hog  sectors. 

Less  than  2  years  ago.  Secretary  Free- 
man testified  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance  on  the  beef  cattle  situation.  Cat- 
tle prices  had  dropped  from  an  average 
of  $27.67  per  hundredweight  in  1962, 
to  just  under  $24  in  1963.  and  to  less 
than  $21  in  the  spring  of  1964.  The  Sec- 
retary was  deeply  concerned  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  cattle  industry,  as  were  many 
Congressmen,  including  myself.  In  pre- 
paring the  Finance  Committee  as  to  what 


must  be  expected  in  the  future,  the  Sec- 
retary had  this  to  say : 

For  many  years,  wide  swings  In  cattle 
numbers  and  prices  have  been  a  major  char- 
acteristic of  the  American  cattle  Industry. 
For  several  decades  the  total  nim:iber  of  beef 
cattle  has  trended  upward,  but  has  also 
moved  In  a  cyclical  fashion,  reflecting  adjust- 
ments which  cattlemen  have  found  It  neces- 
sary to  make  periodically. 

After  tracing  the  price  of  beef  from  an 
average  high  of  almost  $36  per  hundred- 
weight in  1951,  to  an  average  of  $18.88  in 
February  of  1956,  the  Secretary  made 
this  concluding  observation: 

Cattlemen  will  In  all  likelihood  face  these 
adjustments  in  the  futtire  as  they  have  in 
the  past.  They  usually  take  several  years 
and  result  in  severe  hardship  to  many  In  the 
Industry  before  beef  production  is  again  In 
line  with  demand  at  satisfactory  prices. 

So  meat  prices  continue  to  fluctuate 
along  the  cyclical  pattern  as  Secretary 
Freeman  warned  they  would.  Today 
they  ride  the  crest  of  the  cycle:  tomor- 
row they  could  very  well  plunge  to  the 
base. 

When  beef  prices  are  severely  de- 
pressed and  farmers  wiped  out  as  a  re- 
sult, we  pity  them  and  do  nothing.  But 
if  beef  prices  go  up  and  farmers  off-set 
their  prior  losses  with  modest  gstins.  a 
wild  and  frenzied  scramble  ensues  to 
force  prices  back  dowm  again. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  our  Govern- 
ment doing  to  help  stabilize  prices?  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled,  "The 
Price  Adjusters  at  Work,"  which  was 
published  in  the  Savannah  Morning 
News  of  April  17,  1966.  This  article 
graphically  illustrates  the  irrationality 
of  the  Defense  Department's  meat-buy- 
ing policy  and  hdw  it  actually  aggravates 
rather  than  corrects  price  instability. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the  Savannah    (Oa,)    Morning  News, 

Apr.  17,  1966] 

Thk  Pricb  ADJUSTFais  at  Work 

Recently,  the  V.S.  Dep>artment  of  Defense 
cut  In  half  Its  purchases  of  prime  pork  prod- 
ucts and  directed  that  more  beef  and  poultry 
be  bought  to  feed  our  men  in  uniform. 

The  Defense  Department  gave  as  its  reason 
the  fact  p>ork  prices  were  high  and  buying 
other  meats  would  save  money. 

A  short  time  after  this  occurred,  ix>rk  pro- 
ducers began  to  complain  because  the  cut  In 
purchases  by  the  Defense  Department  proved 
to  force  pork  prices  down.  It  Is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  a  heavier  demand  on  beef  and 
poultry  -will  force  prices  for  those  foods  up. 

Now,  If  DOD  Is  consistent  with  Its  poUcy, 
it  will  probably  switch  back  to  buying  pork 
when  the  price  scale  balance  shifts  the  other 
way. 

So  what  Is  really  going  to  happen?  It's 
rather  simple.  The  Government  will  make 
the  meat  market  like  a  t-eeterboard .  Ard  the 
producers  and  consumers  are  the  one»i  who 
will  get  caught  in  the  confusion. 

But  the  big  question  remains — will  this 
Government  manipulation  save  the  taxpayers 
any  money?  It's  really  doubtful  since  beef 
and  poultry  prices  undoubtedly  will  rise  whUe 
pork  prices  decline.  The  total  amount  spent 
by  DOD  may  average  out  to  be  pretty  near 
the  same. 

This  leads  us  to  wonder  whether  DOD  was 
more    Interested    In    saving    tax    money    or 
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whether  it  waa  Just  being  the  tool  of  QartrrX' 

□lent  manipulation. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps the  best  gage  to  determine  If  the 
price  of  a  given  commodity  is  unrealis- 
ticaliy  high  Is  to  compare  that,  price  with 
the  price  of  parity  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  of  average  annual  and  parity  prices 
for  beef  cattle,  calves,  and  hogs  for  the 
years  1958  through  March  1966 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

Average   annual   and   parity   prices  for   beef 

cattle,   calvei,   and   hogs 

[In  dollars] 


Yew 

BeefcMtle 

Calvw 

Hop 

PrioM 

Parity 

PrioM 

Parity 

Price* 

Parity 

I9M 

1959 

19flfi 

19«1 

!»«:! 

19rt3 

imi 

196i 

March 
19861... 

23  00 
22.70 
20.40 
20.20 
21.30 
19  8S 
18.08 
19  92 

34.00 

33.30 
33.10 
23.70 
23.70 
23.80 
34.00 
24.88 
26  68 

38.40 

38.00 
27.00 
23.30 
23.70 
28.00 
24.34 
30.88 
21.94 

27  80 

28.80 
26.80 
38.30 
38.30 
28.20 
27  00 
28.06 
2S  42 

30.80 

19.80 
14.10 
18.40 
18.70 
18.40 
IS.  00 
14.80 
20.73 

24.00 

22.10 
21.60 
21.30 
21.30 
21.70 
22.40 
21.89 
21.39 

22.60 

■  Moothly  average. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  In 
all  except  one  Instance,  that  of  hog  prices 
for  March  1966,  prices  lagged  materially 
behind  parity.  The  price  of  hogs  has  al- 
ready dipped  downward  since  that  time, 
but  even  at  their  highest  level,  the  slight 
edge  over  parity  waa  not  nearly  as  dis- 
proportionate aa  was  the  disastrous  low 
In  1964  when  prices  dropped  almost  a 
full  $7  below  the  price  of  parity. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
food  Is  a  bargain  In  the  United  States. 
My  hat  Is  off  to  the  farmers  of  this  great 
Nation  who  have  made  food  a  better  buy 
In  the  United  States  than  in  other  lands 
and  lower  in  terms  of  labor  costs  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  For  an 
hour's  pay,  our  Industrial  workers  can 
buy  a  good,  well-balanced  meal  for  four 
persons.  In  Germany  and  England  It 
takes  2  hours'  work  to  buy  the  same  meal ; 
In  Austria.  4  hours;  In  Prance  4Vij  hours; 
and  in  Italy,  it  takes  more  than  5  hours. 

Let  us  keep  these  thoughts  In  mind 
when  the  Impulse  to  condemn  present 
food  prices  takes  hold  of  us. 


^  THE  STATES  IN  THE  GREAT 
SOCIETY    PROGRAM 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  former 
Gov.  Terry  Sanford  of  North  Carolina  Is 
a  leader  among  his  colleagues  in  articu- 
lating the  vital  role  which  State  govern- 
ments must  play  In  developing  our  Great 
Society  programs.  He  has  written  a  most 
thought-provoking  article  entitled  'Pov- 
erty's Challenge  to  the  States  "  foi-pub- 
llcatlon  In  the  winter  1966  Issue  of  Law 
and  Contemporary  Problems,  Duke  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law  In  this  article, 
the  Governor  emphasizes  that,  although 
the  States  may  have  neglected  the  area 
of  poverty  in  the  past — as  have  other 
levels  of  government — they  must  now  be 
used  as  a  major  resource  In  helping  to 
solve  this  problem. 


Governor  Sanford  suggests  four  types 
of  activities  to  which  he  says  the  States 
are  uniquely  suited:  First,  technical  as- 
sistance and  informational  services  to  in- 
terested communities  to  help  them  un- 
derstand available  programs  and  make 
the  best  use  of  their  resources;  second, 
stimulation  and  encouragement  of  local 
efforts  through  the  initiation  of  State 
programs  to  be  spun  off  to  communities 
when  they  take  hold;  third,  coordination 
of  Federal  and  State  programs  through 
the  Governor's  office  to  bring  the  suffi- 
cient resources  to  bear  on  problem  areas ; 
and  fourth,  planning  assistance  for  eco- 
nomic and  public  facility  development, 
as  exemplified  in  the  Appalachia  pro- 
gram. The  future,  says  the  Governor, 
wUl  depend  on  the  States'  own  actions, 
but  they  must  be  given  a  greater  chance 
to  participate  as  major  psurtners  in  our 
creative  Federal  system. 

The  Governor  makes  an  impressive 
argument  on  behalf  of  State  government. 
The  operations  of  the  North  Carolina 
fund,  which  he  helped  to  establish,  is  a 
good  example  of  what  enlightened,  ener- 
getic State  leadership  can  do  to  stimulate 
a  coordinated  attack  on  its  poverty 
problem. 

Too  many  State  goverrmients  and 
State  leaders  today,  however,  are  Just  not 
measuring  up  to  the  responsibilities  con- 
templated by  the  Governor.  Too  many 
State  constitutions  and  laws  still  handi- 
cap urban  development  and  work  against 
those  communities  and  citizens  which 
need  help  the  most.  State  restrictions 
imposed  upon  the  borrowing  and  taxing 
powers  of  municipalities  and  counties 
have  led  to  devious  special  devices  to 
avoid  the  restrlctlor^s.  The  absence  of 
State  Initiative  in  many  cases  has  hin- 
dered better  local  and  areawlde  coordina- 
tion and  planning. 

The  powers  of  many  State  Governors 
are  weak  and  unclear.  State  adminis- 
tration, in  most  instances,  is  still  frag- 
mented, lacking  In  quality  and  experi- 
ence, and  too  subject  to  political  pres- 
sures. 

When  State  governments — their  legis- 
lative and  their  executive  leadership — 
develop  the  machinery  and  the  resources 
for  promoting  a  more  equitable  and  pro- 
gressive program  for  State  and  commu- 
nity development,  their  position  as  an 
equal  partner  in  the  Great  Society  will 
be  respected  and  supported.  If  the  States 
fall  us  here,  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  localities  have  little  tiltematlve  but 
to  seek  alternative  ways  of  intergovern- 
mental collaboration. 

The  essence  of  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram Is  action — the  tendency  of  many 
State  governments  is  inaction.  Gover- 
nor Sanford.  Governor  Brown,  of  Cali- 
fornia, Governor  Rockefeller,  of  New 
York,  and  other  forward- thinking  State 
leaders  want  to  change  this.  I  have  ac- 
tively supported  the  Governors  in  their 
efforts  to  Improve  the  role  of  the  States 
as  active  partners  in  our  federal  system 
through  legislation  and  other  measures. 
.'Vnd  I  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Governor  Sanf  ord's  fine  article 
be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

POVKBTY'S  CHALXENGK  TO  8tAT«8 

(Note. — Reprinted  from  a  forthcoming 
sympKjsium  on  antlpoverty  programs,  pub- 
llahed  as  the  winter  1966  Issue  of  Law  and 
Contemporary  Problems,  Duke  tJnlverslty 
School  at  Law,  Durham.  N.C.) 

(By  Terry  Sanford)  • 
Malmonldes:  "Anticipate  charity  by  pre- 
venting pKJverty;  assist  the  reduced  fellow 
man  •  •  •  by  teaching  him  a  trade  or  put- 
ting him  in  the  way  of  business,  so  that  he 
may  earn  an  honest  livelihood,  and  not  be 
forced  to  the  dreadful  alternative  of  holding 
out  his  hand  to  charity." 

I.  POVERTY  AND  THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OI- 
GOVERNMENT 

The  American  society  has  begun  a  sig- 
nificant shift  in  Its  philosophy  toward  the 
reduced  fellow  man.  In  the  affluent  sixties, 
the  faces  Oi  poverty  haunt  our  consciences 
as  we  discover  Its  many  moods  and  sources. 
Poverty  can  be  the  family  suddenly  father- 
less, the  handicapped  individual  with  in- 
sufficient means  to  relieve  his  suffering,  the 
child  bom  into  life  without  family,  the  blue- 
collar  worker  pushed  out  by  the  machine, 
the  Negro  struggling  In  a  white  man's  world, 
the  marginal  farmer  In  an  Increasingly  urban 
America,  the  coal  miner  in  the  age  of  nuclear 
energy,  and  the  111 -educated  In  a  time  which 
Increasingly  demands  education. 

E&ilj  America  left  the  treatment  of  the 
poor  to  private  charity  and  scattered  govern- 
ment aid  and  activity.  The  aid  usually  dis- 
pensed with  a  charity  philosophy  and  the 
most  common  method  of  treatment  was  the 
poorhouse  or  other  specialized  Institutions 
which  segregated  the  extreme  cases  from 
society's  view.  Some  communities  drove  the 
p)Oor  from  the  city's  gates.  As  time  passed, 
political  organizations  In  the  large  cities  de- 
veloped welfare  programs  suited  to  their 
own  purposes  more  than  to  the  poor.  Later 
some  cities  and  States  developed  specialized 
programs  to  aid  the  most  appealing  groups 
of  the  poverty  stricken — the  abandoned 
mothers,  the  elderly,  and  the  blind. 

The  depression  of  the  1930'8  focused  the 
Nation's  attention  on  the  poverty  question 
as  America  realized  that  private  and  local 
and  State  governmental  efforts  were  Inade- 
quate. The  New  Deal  stimulated  new  Fed- 
eral programs  which  embodied  a  work-Jor- 
rellef  princlp!*  and  direct  support  for  certain 
categories  of  our  poor — such  as  those  over 
65.  the  needy  blind,  and  dependent  children 
The  challenge  to  the  whole  American  system 
caused  a  reevaluation  of  the  role  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  development  of  the  concept  of 
Government  as  the  guardian  of  the  economy. 
The  Federal  Government  instituted  safe- 
guards for  the  invaetor,  the  banlcs,  the  hous- 
ing Industry.  It  provided  loans,  regulated  the 
monopolies,  assured  the  compensation  of  the 
unemployed,  and  stimulated  the  economy  by 
conscious  Government  policy. 

Recovery  was  the  byword,  but  there  was  a 
strong  feeling  that  the  Government  should 
never  let  a  depression  happen  again. 

Several  States  began  serious  efforts  at  de- 
veloping their  Industrial  base  th.^ough  cam- 
pEklgns  to  attract  new  industry  Into  the 
States.  But  within  the  States  the  areas  of 
economic  need  could  not  compete  for  in- 
dustry with  the  areas  where  life  was  better. 
and  the  neglect  continued. 


1  A  B  1939.  LL  B  1948,  University  of  North 
Carolina  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  1961- 
1965;  currently  heading  'A  Study  of  Ameri- 
can States  '  at  Duke  University  under  grants 
from  the  Pord  Foundation  and  the  Carnegie 
Corp.  Author.  "But  What  About  the  Peo- 
ple?" a966). 
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A.  Where  we  are 


How  far  has  America  come?  It  Is  difficult 
to  measure  the  success  of  America's  efforts 
against  poverty  In  individual  terms,  but  some 
facts  can  be  stated.  In  1962,  the  Conference 
on  Economic  Progress  Issued  a  detailed  anal- 
ysis on  the  condition  of  poverty  as  of  1960 
In  the  United  States.  Using  the  annual 
income  guidelines  to  measure  jxDverty — that 
Is,  under  $4,000  for  families  and  under  $2,000 
for  unattached  Individuals — the  Conference 
found  that  over  one-fifth  of  the  Nation's 
population  was  living  In  poverty.  While  this 
number  had  been  decreasing  at  a  rate  of  2.2 
percent  per  year  between  1929  and  1960,  there 
still  were  In  1960  nearly  37  mllUon  Impover- 
ished Americans — one-third  of  them  chil- 
dren. 

But  these  groes  figures  paint  only  a  partial 
picture.  In  the  last  few  years  It  has  become 
mcreaslngly  apparent  that  entire  segments 
of  our  society  have  been  unable  to  elevate 
themselves  above  a  poverty  situation.  There 
are  those  living  in  the  Appalachlas  and  the 
Ozarks,  In  the  stifling  ghettoes  of  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  and  Los  Angeles,  and  those  who 
must  hang  tenaciously  to  the  crop-weary 
lands  which  can  no  longer  produce  a  living 
wage.  All  of  these  and  more  have  been  by- 
passed and  left  behind  by  our  society.  These 
are  not  cases.    They  are  people — our  people. 

And  what  Is  the  cost  to  us?  We  can  meas- 
ure the  cost  of  lost  productivity,  of  lost  pur- 
chasing power,  and  of  the  relief  rolls.  But 
how  do  we  measure  the  cost  of  a  crushed 
spirit  or  a  dead  dream  or  a  long-forgotten 
hope?  What  Is  the  Incalculable  cost  to  us 
as  a  people  when  the  children  of  poverty  be- 
come the  parents  of  poverty  and  begin  the 
cycle  anew? 

The  evidence  seems  to  Indicate  that  our 
governmental  system  has  coped  with  only 
part  of  the  poverty  problem.  In  the  past  few 
decades.  It  has  provided  progranas  which 
maintained  many  people  at  or  below  a  mini- 
mum subsistence  level — while  not  reaching 
others  at  all. 

With  all  of  the  effort  In  the  New  Deal  and 
since,  with  all  of  the  postwar  economic  boom 
In  this  cotmtry,  still  one-fifth  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  do  not  earn  enough  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  house  themselves.  Why?  Why 
haven't  we  done  the  Job  by  now?  Where 
have  we  failed? 

B.   The  myths  that   block  us 
There  are  many  answers,  but  at  least  part 
of  the  answer  lies  In  a  number  of  myths 
that  all  of  us  have  shared  about  our  econ- 
omy, our  society,  and  ourselves. 

The  first  Is  the  explicit  faith  that  so  many 
of  us  have  held  that  otir  economic  system 
will  overcome.  In  the  long  rtm,  most  of  the 
obstacles  facing  our  society.  By  developing 
our  economy  fully,  and  using  the  resotirces 
of  the  Government  wisely,  we  believed  that 
imemployment  would  fall,  incomee  would 
rise,  and  poverty  thereby  would  automatically 
be  reduced.  While  there  Is  evidence  that  eco- 
nomic development  has  much  to  do  with 
lielping  some  of  the  poor,  there  \s  also  ample 
evidence  that  an  Increase  in  economic 
powth  does  not  touch  most  of  the  poor. 
Increased  opportunities  do  not  help  those 
who  are  unable  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
There  are  some  obstacles  which  our  economic 
system  alone  will  not  overcome. 

The  second  myth  Is  the  myth  of  Horatio 
Alger — that  if  a  person  has  the  energy  and 
the  win  to  work,  he  will  be  able  to  make  his 
way.  In  a  sense,  this  means  that  pKJverty 
and  unemployment  are  a  result  o:'  choice,  not 
a  condition  of  society — a  manifestation  of 
lAzlness,  not  economic  Isolation.  The  de- 
pression Jolted  this  belief  when  millions  of 
Americans,  who  were  left  Jobless  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  were  also  powerless  to  help 
themselves  at  all.  The  economy  had  let 
them  down  and  so  had  the  American  way  of 
Ufe.  Government  assiuned  the  role  of  the 
protector— of  the  old,  the  very  young,  the 


unemployed.  But  even  with  social  security, 
aid  to  dependent  children,  unemployment 
comp>ensatlon,  and  others,  the  feeling  has  re- 
mained that  a  bit  of  Horatio  Alger  exists  In 
VIS  all,  If  each  of  us  only  will  work  hard  to 
succeed. 

A  third  myth  which  has  held  back  action 
against  poverty  Is  the  status  quo  myth — 
that  things  are  basically  fine,  we  have  the 
tools  to  conquer  the  problems  we  face,  and 
really  only  need  to  change  or  adjust  some 
minor  mechanism  of  government  to  reach 
those  few  people  who  need  help.  Therefore, 
governmental  agencies  and  their  programs, 
operating  for  years,  do  not  need  changing  or 
redirection  but  Just  need  more  money  and 
more  people  to  work  for  them.  Consequent- 
ly, when  government  acts.  It  usually  turns 
to  more  of  the  same,  solidifying  the  old  struc- 
ture and  programs  rather  than  seeking  pos- 
sible new  solutions  to  the  problems  of  a 
changing  society.  And  this  old  structure  has 
given  birth  to  new  problems:  A  housing  pro- 
gram which  eats  up  suburban  land  while  the 
Inner  city  slowly  crumbles  and  decays;  a 
welfare  program  which  does  not  give  enough 
to  get  by  nor  provide  a  path  out;  an  agri- 
cultural program  which  thrusts  vast  changes 
on  our  farm  population  while  falling  to  pre- 
pare the  farmer  for  his  withdrawal  to  the 
cities;  and  an  educational  system  keyed  to 
college  and  middle-class  goals,  leaving  many 
behind  who  do  not  share  those  goals.  And 
this  does  not  exhaust  the  examples. 

Government  must  be  flexible,  alert  to 
change,  coordinated  and  personal.  The  old 
textbook  three-layered  system  of  government 
with  State,  local,  and  Federal  governments 
clearly  asslg^ied  their  tasks  has  already  given 
way  to  a  compartmentalized  approach  based 
on  government  responsibilities.  Communi- 
cation up  and  down  the  line  is  much  better 
than  conmiunlcatlon  between  activities — a 
county  welfare  agent  talks  easily  and  often 
to  his  superiors  at  the  State  and  Federal 
level  but  rarely  to  the  county  health  agent. 
Today  problems  span  the  responsibilities  of 
government  and  yet  administrators  and  the 
departments  see  these  problems  in  their  own 
terms.  The  poverty  problem  Is  seen  as  a 
problem  of  welfare  by  welfare  departments, 
as  a  problem  of  education  by  education  de- 
partments, as  a  problem  of  health  by  health 
departments,  and  so  on.  While  elected  offi- 
cials, like  the  Governor,  are  held  reepKjnslble 
for  carrying  out  these  programs.  In  fact  they 
have  little  or  no  control  over  these  seg- 
mented activities. 

What  Is  needed  is  a  multlpronged,  coordi- 
nated attack  rather  than  an  attack  by  parts 
of  government  on  parts  of  problems.  Mi- 
chael Harrington,  America's  foremost  analyst 
of  the  poverty  program,  has  said :  » 

"In  case  after  case,  it  has  been  docimiented 
that  one  cannot  deal  with  the  various  com- 
ponents of  poverty  In  isolation,  changing  this 
or  that  condition  but  leaving  the  basic  struc- 
ture Intact.  Consequently,  a  camp>algn 
against  the  misery  of  the  poor  should  be 
comprehensive.  It  should  think,  not  in 
terms  of  this  or  that  aspect  of  poverty,  but 
along  the  lines  of  establishing  new  commu- 
nities, or  substituting  a  hximan  environ- 
ment for  the  inhuman  that  now  exists." 

The  fotirth  myth  which  has  blocked  effec- 
tive action  against  poverty  revolves  around 
the  ready  tendency  of  Americans  to  believe 
that  money  will  solve  all  our  problems.  Too 
often  the  Initial  governmental  action  has 
been  a  reflex  to  a  symptom  rather  than  a 
thoughtful  response  to  the  actual  problem. 
Too  little  preplanning  goes  Into  our  govern- 
mental actions,  and  too  often  we  find  our- 
selves Investigating  a  crisis  rather  than 
anticipating  It.  Examples  abound  in  our 
history,  but  none  seems  as  potent  as  the  fact 
that  there  are  still  over  one-fifth  of  our  clt- 
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Izena  living  in  poverty,  despite  all  the  pro- 
grams and  economic  development  we  have 
achieved  In  the  last  three  decadee. 

But  a  Government  alert  to  change  Is  not 
enough.  It  must  be  responsive  to  the  voices 
of  those  who  need  its  help.  'When  It  is  not 
representative.  It  cannot  listen — and  when 
it  cannot  listen,  It  ceases  to  be  responsive. 
Increasing  malapportionment  of  legislative 
bodies  and  the  disfranchisement  of  segment* 
of  our  population  has  undoubtedly  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  or  restricting  the  voice  of 
the  poor.  Thus,  we  are  Jtist  beginning  to 
heed  the  cry  for  a  fair  share  of  tomorrow'^ 
blessings. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  and  more,  our  gov- 
ernmental system  has  been  doing  only  a 
partial  Job  on  the  problem  of  the  Impover- 
ished American,  No  level  of  government  1b 
exempt  from  this  Indictment,  The  Federal 
Goveriunent,  active  in  the  general  field  of 
welfare  for  several  decades,  chose  the  year 
1964  to  declare  war  on  poverty.  The  States, 
active  In  this  area  for  a  longer  period,  have 
a  spotty  record  of  achievement — for  only  a 
few  have  exerted  any  great  effort  or  shown 
much  Initiative  In  this  problem,  except  re- 
cently In  response  to  the  new  Federad  pro- 
grams. Generally,  the  problem  has  fallen 
to  the  local  community,  with  Its  limited 
resources  and  abilities.  Local  response  has 
been  equally  uneven:  extending  from  the 
Community  Chest  approach  to  the  100-need- 
lest-cases  fund  each  Christmas;  from  the 
private  efforts  of  the  neighborhood  church 
to  the  overtaxed,  understaffed,  and  under- 
financed local  welfare  agency. 

But  no  level  of  government  has  done 
enough,  for  massive  problems  demand 
massive  support. 

11.  POBMOLA  rOR  THE  FUTUEE :    COMMUNrTT  AC- 
TION AND  INNOVA'nON 

The  new  approach  to  the  battle  against 
poverty  had  to  be  unique.  It  needed  to  be 
able  to  overcome  the  shortcomings  of  prior 
efforts  while  at  the  same  time  using  the  very 
positive  parts  of  existing  programs.  It  need- 
ed to  Involve  all  parts  of  the  community  and 
not  segments.  The  whole  problem  needed 
to  be  tackled  and  not  Just  parts  of  It.  The 
new  technique  would  be  community  action, 
the  keystone  of  a  broad-based  antlp>overty  ef- 
fort, and  Innovation  preserving  the  best  of 
the  old  with  the  promise  of  the  new. 

By  Innovation  in  approach  I  do  not  mean 
a  whole  new  series  of  programs  suddenly 
pressed  into  service.  This  Is  not  what  In- 
novation means.  Innovation  in  the  antl- 
poverty program  takes  the  best  of  the  broad 
variety  of  programs  now  available,  combines 
it  with  new  Ideas  to  provide  the  total  effort 
with  fiexlbllity  to  fit  all  the  problems.  The 
approach  might  be  likened  to  a  supermarket, 
with  a  varied  display  of  programs  from  which 
to  choose,  along  with  the  Ingredients  to  mold 
a  whole  new  program.  The  particular  mix 
desired  and  developed  depends  on  the  defi- 
nition of  poverty  brought  to  the  market  by 
the  community.  This  allows  for  Initiative, 
Innovation,  and  diversity  In  the  development 
of  programs  rather  thtin  preconceived  and 
prestructured  answers  to  a  dynamic  and 
changeable  problem. 

In  addition,  the  new  definition  of  commu- 
nity action  stresses  an  Inclusive  definition  of 
community — Including  representation  from 
the  poor  themselves.  This  means  that  a  new 
umbrella  organization  would  be  created  to 
cut  across  all  the  vertical  strands  of  govern- 
ment, such  as  welfare,  health,  education,  and 
so  forth,  and  to  Join  with  thoee  In  the  non- 
governmental sphere,  such  as  churches,  pri- 
vate philanthropic  agencies,  and  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  citizenry.  This  community  action 
organization  was  to  look  Into  the  community 
mirror  and  devise  its  own  answer.  Not  only 
did  this  broad-ba^ed  organization  force  some 
of  the  rigid  professional  boundaries  to  be 
breached  and  questioned,  but  It  also  allowed 
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the  entrance  Into  the  market  tT  many  of 
those  previously  excluded  In  this  way,  new 
voices  would  become  part  of  the  procefls. 
That  this  was  a  revolution  Is  obvious — but  a 
revolution  w.thln  a  structure  established  to 
encourage  revolution 

We  In  North  Carolina  rec'Tgiiizecl  these 
two  comp(^nents  when  we  established^  the 
North  Carolina  fund  In  the  summer  of  r963, 
with  grants  of  $7  million  from  the  Ford 
Foundation,  matched  by  grants  from  Reyn- 
olds and  Babcijck  Foundations,  and  Stiite  ' 
and  local  funds  In  announcing  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  fund,  I  said,  "There  are  tens 
of  thousands  whoee  dreams  will  die  Some  of 
this  poverty  Is  self-linpoeed  and  some  of  it 
Is  undeserved.  All  of  It  withers  the  spirit  of 
children,  who  neither  Imposed  It  nor  deserve 
It,  These  are  the  children  of  poverty  who 
tomorrow  w;!!  become  the  parents  of  poverty. 
We  hope  to»t)reak  this  cycle  of  poverty  That 
Is  what  the  Nor'h  Caron:ia  ftmd  Is  all  about." 

We  wanted  to  have  the  freedom  to  go  Into 
the  communities  of  the  State  and  say  to  the 
leaders  of  schools,  government,  welfare, 
health,  charity  "Look,  lets  work  together; 
let's  see  If  together  In  a  few  neighborhoods 
near  here  we  can't  break  the  cycle  of  poverty 
and  give  these  children  a  better  ch;ince." 

We  wanted  the  community,  the  entire 
community,  first  to  analyze  its  own  situa- 
tion and  then  ici  come  up  with  what  it  felt 
would  alleviate  the  problems  We  were  grati- 
fied that  66  of  our  TOO  counties  were  repre- 
sented m  such  self-analyses  and  submitted 
prop'.sals  Some  proposals  called  for  more 
of  the  same,  other  wanted  striking  new  ap- 
proaches Some  propoeais  could  best  be  Im- 
plemented by  tinkering  with  the  existing 
governmental  machinery,  others  needed  new 
machinery  established  When  there  wae  a 
pattern,  maybe  a  statewide  program  was 
needed  When  it  w.as  unique,  the  North 
Carolina  fund  would  support  the  community 
in  Its  Innovation,  Unfortunately,  our  fundjs 
did  nut  allow  us  t<i  satisfy  the  tremendous 
response  we  received,  and  we  had  to  select 
certain  proposals  as  pilot  projects — both 
statewide  and  community  based.  But  all  the 
communities  were  Interested  In  a  broader 
effort   than,   was   being  made   at  the  time. 

We  already  see  results  The  first  Impact 
was  to  upset  the  existing  pxjwer  structures 
within  communities  so  that  changes  In  the 
status  quo  could  occur  In  most  cases  this 
amounted  to  radical  changes  In  community 
relations  and  activities — but  this  we  did 
knowingly  realizing  that  positive  results 
would  occur  when  existing  structures  are 
challenged   by  the  new. 

Tills  process  of  self-analysis  .^eemed  to 
awaken  the  community  conscience.  The 
important  thing  In  my  mind  was  that  we 
established  a  vehicle  by  which  a  commu- 
nity approach  In  its  broadest  sense  was 
undertaken,  encouraged  a  new  look,  and 
made  pr  )vislon  for  -reatlve  Innovation  In 
developing  solutions 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,* 
which  em'o<xlies  the  natlon.wide  commit- 
ment against  poverty,  was  based  on  these 
same  two  components,  community  action 
and  innovation  The  success  or  failure  of 
the  antlpoverty  program  Is  in  the  future, 
but  the  history  of  the  national  effort  to  date 
Indicates  that  the  existing  order  Is  being 
challenged  on  all  fronts  and  that  commu"'!- 
ties  are  br<lnning  to  probe  their  consciences. 
Critics  charge  mismanagement  unclear 
plans  and  goals  programs  in  shambles. 
poUticos  using  the  poverty  w.ir  for  narrow 
purposes,  {XK>r  communication,  agencies  and 
whole  levels  of  governments  being  bypassed. 
Some  complaints  are  contradictory  too 
little  coordination,  too  mvich  coordination, 
no  guidelines,  too  many  gulde!lne.s — all 
these  and  others  represent  the  beginning  of 
the  significant  shift  we  have  taken  in  our 
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philosophy   toward  tbe  reduced   fellowman 
In  our  midst. 

But,  regardlees  of  objections,  our  govern- 
mental system  Is  carrying  this  fight  to  every 
community  and  every  part  of  society  in  the 
Nation,  with  the  overwhelming  commitment 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  ser'vlng  as  the 
stimulant.  Local  communities  everywhere 
are  evaluating  their  situations  and  submit- 
ting proposals  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity In  Washington  for  approval  and 
funding.  The  States  are  being  asked  to  aid 
the  local  communities  in  this  effort  and  to 
mobilize  the  States'  resources  to  achieve  the 
goals  of  the  programs.  And  the  Federal 
Oovemment  Is  providing  the  guidance  and 
the  funds  for  the  massive  effort. 

m.    THE   KOLE    or  THE    STATES 

The  antlpoverty  program  Is  lees  than  2 
years  old.  and  much  Is  still  In  the  definition 
stage.  However,  there  appears  to  be  a  trend 
In  development  which.  In  the  long  run.  may 
serve  to  reduce  the  potential  results  of  the 
program.  The  trend  I  speak  of  Is  the  unclear 
definition  of  the  role  of  the  States  In  the 
program  and  the  fuzzy  set  of  relationships 
between  all  the  levels  of  tbe  governmental 
system. 

In  many  respects,  the  States  are  the  key  to 
the  operation  of  the  Federal  system  of  gov- 
ernment. I  am  not  arguing  from  the  con- 
stitutional position  that  all  other  govern- 
ments in  our  system  derive,  their  grant  of 
authority  from  the  States.  Nor  am  I  argu- 
ing from  the  political  position  that  shows 
that  our  State  political  systems  are  the  basis 
of  the  national  p>olltlcaI  system.  The  posi- 
tion I  am  arguing  from  la  based  on  an  un- 
derstandlng  of  how  our  governmental  system 
operates — that  the  States  are  a  major  partner 
In  almost  all  the  Federal  domestic  programs, 
and  are  a  vital  resource  which  ought  to  be 
summoned  to  the  frontllnes  of  the  battle. 
Highway  programs,  health  programs,  the  new 
recreation  program,  the  new  education  pro- 
grams, the  welfare  progrsuns,  and  others  are 
all  combinations  of  Federal-State  funds  and 
standards.  And  many  States  were  active  tn 
these  areas  before  Federal  funds  and  stand- 
ards were  added. 

Critics  argue  that  the  States  have  so  often 
neglected  their  responsibilities  in  these  areas 
that  national  programs  were  necessary, 
While  this  certainly  Is  true  of  tbe  need  for 
national  action  In  aiding  urban  areas,  the 
voting  rights  bill,  and  the  reapF>ortlonment 
question,  there  are  many  cases  of  States  per- 
forming the  role  of  the  experimenter  and  the 
Innovator,  In  which  they  have  demonstrated 
the  need  for  wider  programs  through  their 
successes.  The  first  antitrust  statutes  were 
developed  by  the  States;  tbe  first  maximum 
hours-minimum  wage  legislation  was  devel- 
oped by  the  States;  tbe  States  fashioned  the 
first  antidiscrimination  statutes,  the  first 
child  labor  laws,  the  first  unemployment  in- 
surance. 

The  point  Is  that  all  levels  of  government 
are  new  to  the  problems  of  poverty,  and  that 
no  level  has  a  monopoly  on  solutions.  The 
States,  like  all  levels  of  our  system,  are  al- 
ready Involved  In  the  problems  of  poverty 
through  their  welfare,  education,  health,  em- 
ployment, and  other  activities.  They  are 
providing  many  of  these  services  now,  and 
the  concept  of  Innovation  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed previously  does  not  only  look  to  the 
new.  but  a  mixture  of  the  new  with  the  old. 
to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  program. 

For  that  reason  the  States  have  a  crucial 
role  In  the  development  and  administra- 
tion of  the  antlpoverty  program,  and  this 
role  may  be  the  key  to  its  success.  To  date, 
there  has  been  little  or  no  support  for  the 
States  to  take  much  of  a  positive  role;  and 
their  role  has  been  left  vaguely  defined.  With 
such  a  national  conunltment  to  a  program,  it 
Is  time  for  the  States  to  move  fully  Into  the 
fray.  It  may  be  true  that  the  Statee  ne- 
glected tbe  area  of  poverty  in  the  p>ast,  but 
they  were  not  alone  in  this.    And,  as  I  have 


stressed  throughout  this  discussion,  success 
will  be  achieved  by  bringing  to  beaj  all  the 
resources  available  on  the  problem.  The 
Statee  can  be  a  major  resource. 

There  are  at  least  4  types  of  actlvtUee  for 
which  the  St&tee  are  uniquely  suited.  Sonve 
are  already  being  performed  by  a  few  of  the 
States. 

1.  Technical  assistance,  communication, 
and  Interpretation :  The  Statee  should  be  the 
fulcrum  of  the  Federal  system.  Halfway  be- 
tween the  national  and  local  government,  the 
States  are  situated  so  that  they  can  be 
either  bottlenecks  or  positive  participants  In 
the  overall  process  Section  209(b)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  recognizes 
the  unique  contribution  that  States  can 
make  and  provides  for  grants  to  State  tech- 
nical agencies  for  coordination  and  com- 
munication.' The  State  agency  In  this  case 
serves  on  call  for  the  interested  communities 
and  agencies  to  aid  them  to  understand  the 
various  provisions  of  the  program  and  to 
apply  for  grante.  For  small  communities, 
often  mystified  and  discouraged  by  Federal 
procedures,  this  State  agency  can  make  the 
difference  as  to  whether  many  communities 
will  participate  in  a  poverty  program  at  all. 

Most  States  are  doing  this  at  the  present 
time  in  their  antlpoverty  programs,  but  it  U 
not  enovigh.  With  the  high  funding  ratio 
(90-10  Federal -SUte)  In  which  the  States' 
10  percent  can  be  In  kind  rather  than  cash, 
these  agencies  virtually  become  extensions 
of  the  Federal  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
rather  than  State  agencies  adding  the  re- 
sources of  the  State  to  the  battle.  While  thl« 
role  Is  crucial  In  getting  the  nationwide 
poverty  program  underway  and  making  Its 
Impact  complete,  it  must  not  be  the  States" 
only  effort.  For  once  the  program  Is  Inter- 
preted, and  the  various  communities  and 
agencies  are  operating  programs  with  grants 
from  the  Federal  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, the  need  for  such  an  office  at  the 
State  level  may  disappear.  Thus,  Interpreta- 
tion and  communlctlon  Is  only  the  first  step 
rather  than  the  totaJ  role  to  be  played. 

2.  Stimulation  of  antlpoverty  efforts:  Us- 
ing the  same  agency  and  funding  available 
under  section  209(b),  the  State  agency 
can  move  out  Into  a  State  at  large  and 
Into  the  various  governmental  agencies  and 
stimulate  the  necessary  programs  to  be  un- 
dertaken. It  need  not  wait  to  be  called 
upon.  The  agency  can  stimulate  and  chal- 
lenge the  communities  and  agencies  to  fulfill 
their  responsibility.  The  State  agency  can 
take  the  Initiative  in  getting  statewide  ef- 
forts underway  where  a  statewide  effort  Is 
preferable  to  a  piecemeal  communlty-by- 
communlty  approach.  Often  the  State 
agency  will  initially  undertake  the  program 
Itself  and  spin  It  off  once  underway  when  a 
suitable  home  can  be  found. 

Several  States  have  perceived  their  role  in 
this  manner.  New  Jersey,  with  the  strong 
backing  of  Gov.  Richard  Hughes,  has  been 
using  an  affirmative  State  office  approach  and 
thereby  has  been  able  to  obtain  a  "greater 
variety  of  grants  covering  more  of  Its  peo- 
ple than  any  other  State  In  the  Union."  ac- 
cording to  OEO  Director  R  Sargent  Shrlver. 
Some  of  the  programs  are  developed  and  run 
directly  by  the  State  office.  California,  with 
an  equally  aggressive  approach  under  Gov. 
Edmund  G.  Brown,  has  been  a  leader  In  de- 
veloping rural  area  programs  and  a  very  im- 
pressive migrant  labor  program — created  and 
Initiated  In  the  State  coordinator's  office. 
There  are  other  examples,  but  I  fear  too  few. 
This  type  of  an  approach  means  an  active 
commitment  and  Involvement  by  the  Gover- 
nor and  the  State  In  the  program.  There 
Is  nothing  preventing  the  States  from  filling 
such  a  role  except  their  own  lack  of  imagi- 
nation and  leadership. 

Many  States  have  been  distracted  from  this 
positive    approach    by   the   question  of  the 
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Governor's  veto  over  community  action  pro- 
gram proposals  within  the  State.  The  argu- 
ment on  the  one  side  Is  that  the  veto  In- 
volves the  Governor  and  thereby  the  State 
In  the  programs  and  allows  for  a  certain  de- 
gree of  control.  The  other  side  of  the  argu- 
ment is  that  the  veto  acts  as  a  negative  con- 
trol rather  than  affirmative  leadership.  It  Is 
ex  post  facto,  coming  after  the  planning,  de- 
velopment, funding  and  aimouncement 
stages — thereby  presenting  the  Governor 
with  an  unhappy  choice  of  Just  going  along 
or  stopping  a  program  which  has  the  sup- 
port and  commitment  of  many  people.  Fiir- 
ther.  Its  use  has  stimulated  reaction  from 
Congress  to  restrict  the  Governor  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  answer  is  that  the  veto  can  be 
used  constructively  If  combined  wtlh  a  posi- 
tive State  approach.  It  can  serve  as  another 
weapon  In  the  Governor's  arsenal  to  prod  and 
stimulate  agencies  and  communities  in  the 
proper  direction.  It  can  serve  as  the  entree 
for  the  Governor  to  become  an  active  part  of 
the  planning  and  development  process. 

8.  Coordination  of  governmental  activities: 
Coordination  of  governmental  activities  Is 
a  concept  which  excites  the  reformer  and 
frightens  the  participant.  Although  every- 
one pays  It  Upservlce,  It  is  a  concept  which 
Is  Ignored  throughout  our  govermnental  sys- 
tem, and  the  pKJverty  program  Is  no  ex- 
ception. According  to  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  "Most  of  the  community  action 
agency  directors  reported  that  they  had  not 
encountered  meaningful  coordination  be- 
tween (the  Federal)  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  the  so-called  delegated  pro- 
grams operating  through  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  various  other  departments. 
•  •  •  If  local  communities  are  expected  to 
achieve  any  effective  program  development  of 
a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  sort,  the 
OEO  must  take  the  initiative  among  the 
Federal  agencies  which  the  local  community 
action  agencies  are  powerless  to  affect.  This 
administrative  failure,  if  allowed  to  continue, 
constitutes  the  most  serious  threat  to  the 
effective  operation  of  a  local  umbrella  agency 
currently  on  the  horizon." ' 

This  points  out  several  Important  facts 
to  be  considered:  first,  coordination  of  effort 
by  all  levels  of  government  Is  necessary  for 
the  success  of  the  program;  second,  coordina- 
tion at  the  Federal  level  has  not' really  oc- 
curred and  without  coordination  at  this 
higher  level,  lower  levels  cannot  meaning- 
fully initiate  or  Influence  programs;  and, 
third,  the  local  communities  face  an  Impos- 
sible task  In  attempting  to  coordinate  all 
the  governmenUl  activities  which  focus  on 
them.  The  local  communities  do  not  possess 
personnel  or  resources;  they  suffer  from  a 
more  parochial  view  of  the  world  which  leads 
to  an  Inability  to  relate  local  particular  prob- 
lems to  broader  trends;  and  they  do  not  have 
political  muscle  to  force  other  levels  to  co- 
ordinate efforts. 

The  States  can  do  part  of  this  coordination 
Job  with  the  programs  and  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  poverty  effort.  The  States 
already  are  a  key  to  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  system  of  government,  as  a  major 
partner  In  almost  all  the  Federal  domestic 
programs.  They  are  responsible  for  adminis- 
tering most  of  the  existing  services  and  have 
impressive  resources  to  bring  to  bear  on  the 
various  problems.  As  entitles  more  regional 
than  local  communities,  they  have  a  broader 
view  and  are  more  able  to  relate  particular 
problems  to  broader  trends.  They  may  not 
be  the  perfect  regional  entitles  to  carry  this 
out.  but  they  exist  with  a  considerable  pres- 
ent administrative  structure,  a  power  base 
&nd  loyalty. 

The  logical  place  to  vest  responsibility  for 
coordination  Is  In  the  office  of  the  Governor. 


^  'US.  Conference  of  Mayors,  special  report: 
"The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  Lo- 
cal Community  AcUon  Agencies,"  4  (1966). 


The  Governor  is  the  only  man  representing 
his  State  who  is  acutely  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems It  faces  In  education,  health,  welfare, 
finances,  mental  health,  urban  renewal  and 
fKJverty.  In  almost  every  State,  the  resp>on- 
slblUty  for  initiation  of  major  statewide 
programs  falls  upon  the  Governor.  He  must, 
like  the  President  of  the  United  States,  ener- 
gize his  administration,  search  out  the  ex- 
perts, formulate  the  programs,  mobilize  the 
support,  and  carry  through  with  the  idea. 
Few  major  undertakings  ever  get  off  the 
ground  without  his  support  and  leadership. 
The  Governor  sets  the  agenda  for  public  de- 
bate; frames  the  Issues;  decides  on  the  tim- 
ing; and  can  blanket  the  State  with  good 
Ideas  by  using  his  access  to  the  mass  media. 
His  office  is  really  the  only  place  where  state- 
wide coordination  can  occur. 

4.  Planning  and  the  setting  of  priorities: 
The  major  criticism  of  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram to  date  is  the  lack  of  adequate  plan- 
ning and  setting  of  priorities  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  various  programs.  The  super- 
market approach  makes  programs  available 
to  attack  all  types  of  problems — but  It  Is  up 
to  the  local  communities  to  pick  and  choose 
as  they  desire.  At  times,  what  one  com- 
munity does  In  answer  to  Its  problems  may 
add  to  the  problems  of  the  next  community, 
the  region,  or  the  State.  For  example.  In 
some  rural  areas,  separate  communities, 
each  offering  retraining  programs  for  high 
school  dropouts,  could  glut  the  market  with 
similarly  trained  people — to  the  disadvantage 
of  both  the  conlmunlty  and  the  people. 
Likewise,  there  Is  need  to  Insure  the  best 
priority  of  effort,  so  that  programs  build  on 
each  other  rather  than  compete  for  the 
limited  resources  and  energy  at  hand. 

The  local  community  sets  Its  own  priorities 
and  the  Federal  OEO  reviews  them,  but  who 
relates  the  priorities  established  by  a  series 
of  communities  within  the  same  region,  or 
Just  beyond  that  region?  The  problems  of 
our  society  flow  In  major  part  from  Its  com- 
plexity. Yet.  the  emphasis  on  local  com- 
munities acting  individually  or  at  best  with 
several  other  communities  In  defining  their 
problem  and  In  devising  their  answer  may 
potentially  be  overlooking  the  very  com- 
plexity It  serfcs  to  meet.  I  agree  with  the 
efforts  to  seek  multi-county  approaches  such 
as  Georgia  and  Indiana  have  used,  and  also 
with  the  Increasing  emphasis  that  the  Fed- 
eral OEO  places  on  this  approach. 

But  poverty  Is  too  complex  to  yield  to  a 
one-dlmenslonal  approach.  Our  society  Is 
not  made  of  neatly  contained,  eelf-functlon- 
Ing  imlts.  Problems  often  are  not  encom- 
passed by  political  botmdarles. 

Look  at  the  Appalachian  regional  develop- 
ment program.  Twelve  States,  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  local  communities  are 
attempting  to  focus  the  resources  of  all  on 
a  common  condition — poverty  in  rural  Ap- 
palachla.  The  Impetus  came  from  the  Gov- 
ernors themselves,  who  had  long  known  that 
poverty  lurked  in  the  valleys  and  the  hlUs 
of  this  mountain  chain  that  stretched  over 
12  States.  But  we  had  never  defined  the 
problem  In  quite  that  way.  Tli;s  new  way 
of  thinking  about  an  old  problem  gave  life 
to  a  whole  new  set  of  proposals  and  pro- 
grams. The  framework  guided  the  effort. 
We  soon  came  to  realize  that  decisions  made 
within  one  region  have  an  Impact  well  be- 
yond its  bounds,  and  events  outside  bring 
severe  repercussions  within  the  region. 

With  this  sort  of  framework  for  action,  the 
States  could  be  turning  to  their  own  "Little 
Appalachlas."  They  could  be  designing  fresh 
approaches  to  meet  the  challenges  of  an  era 
when  populations  and  problems  Ignore  the 
old  city  limits  and  county  lines.  As  a  funnel 
for  ftmds.  the  States  could  act  to  bring  to- 
gether the  strands  of  government.  They 
should  present  the  communities  with  an  ar- 
ray of  possible  programs  and  aid  them  In  fit- 
ting new  approaches  Into  the  overall  effort. 


We  need  proper  planning  and  the  setting 
of  priorities  within  an  overall  framework. 
Problems  need  definition  and  pinpointing. 
Trends  must  be  discerned  and  areas  defined. 
Programs  like  Appalachla  must  be  meshed 
with  the  pxjverty  program.  Goals  and  the 
means  to  these  goals  must  be  set.  Priorities 
and  timing  of  activities  should  be  suggested. 

The  States  are  In  the  best  poeltlon  to  carry 
out  this  charge.  The  Federal  Govecrunent 
looks  at  problems  and  programs  In  broad, 
general,  aggregate  terms.  Local  commu- 
nities see  the  world  In  narrow,  particular.  In- 
dividual terms.  The  States,  as  regional,  ter- 
ritorial entitles,  are  best  equipped  to  bring 
these  two  vlewplonts  Into  focus  to  the  bene- 
fit of  those  receiving  the  service.  Further, 
they  sit  at  a  key  point  In  the  provision  of 
services  to  the  people  and  probably  have  the 
beet  chance  to  effectuate  plans. 

The  future,  however,  will  depend  on  the 
State's  own  action — their  willingness  to  take 
on  the  responsibility  and  challenge  this  rep- 
resenu.  Some  States  are  taking  their  first 
steps  in  this  direction.  Illinois  and  Massa- 
chusetts have  used  portions  of  their  State 
technical  assistance  funds  to  gather  and 
analyze  data  relating  to  the  poverty  situation 
Within  their  bounds.  The  North  Carolina 
fund,  from  Its  Inception,  has  maintained  a 
'trong  emphasis  on  the  research  and  planning 
function,  With  Its  first  publication  setting 
out  the  profile  of  poverty  in  the  State.  The 
next  step  In  all  these  efforts  Is  to  relate  the 
data  to  policy  and  program  decisions  and  to 
translate  their  meaning  to  the  communities 
;n  the  State.  This  Is  the  major  role  which 
the  States  can  play,  not  Just  In  this  program, 
but  In  all  programs — and  it  really  means 
making  government  more  responsive  and 
effective. 

IV.   POVI«TT   nf    PERSPECTIVE 

Whether  we  acknowledge  It  or  not,  the 
realities  of  American  growth  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  American  people  are  recasting 
American  government  along  new  and  more 
exacting  lines  For  America  Is,  as  James 
Madison  prophesied,  a  system  of  Interacting 
federalism — and  the  Influence  of  the  States 
will  fluctuate  with  their  responsiveness  to 
the  needs  of  the  times  and  the  demands  of 
the  people. 

Most  people  do  not  realize  that  the  Statee 
are  spending  more  than  $40  billion  a  year  on 
services  to  the  American  i>eople.  In  the  two 
decades  since  the  Second  World  War,  their 
budgets  have  risen  at  a  faster  rate  than  the 
Federal  budget.  They  pass  most  of  our  laws; 
run  our  courts  and  our  prisons;  do  most  of 
what's  done  for  the  mentally  111;  and  have 
the  largest  responsibilities  for  education. 

Despite  the  persistent  argumente  over  the 
last  20  years  that  States  have  ceased  to  be 
progressive  and  should  therefore  be  aban- 
doned as  obsolete,  the  facts  remain:  Stales 
are  here,  they  are  here  to  stay,  and  In  terms 
of  services  and  functions,  they  are  stronger 
than  they  have  ever  been  before. 

But  the  future  of  the  States  will  depend 
on  the  energy  with  which  they  attack  the 
problems  of  the  Nation.  As  I  said  recent- 
ly in  a  speech  to  the  Midwestern  Governors' 
conference.  "It  is  when  the  States  fall  to 
meet  their  responsibilities  In  such  areas  a« 
education,  civil  rights  and  hbertles,  enhanc- 
ing the  opportunities  of  the  poor,  and  ur- 
ban affairs  that  the  Federal  Government 
moves  Into  the  vacuum.  It  is  when  the 
Statee  are  not  responsive,  are  not  laboratorlee 
of  experimentation,  do  not  reach  all  the  peo- 
ple because  they  are  either  oppressive  or  not 
representative,  that  the  States  forfeit  their 
strongest  argument  for  a  future." 

This  Is  poverty's  challenge  to  the  States 
to  respond  to  the  summons  of  the  people 
But  It  will  take  more  than  talk  and  more 
than  Interest  and  even  more  than  a  willing- 
ness to  act.  The  States  must  be  able  to  act. 
They  must  Initiate  a  period  of  total  reform 
which  will  do  away  with  the  weak  OareTnar, 
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unrepre««ntAUve  legLslaturea,  cliaoUc  adxnln- 
UtraUona.  and  aTcha;c  Judiciaries  To  con- 
quer the  future,  the  States  muat  first  con- 
quer themselvea. 

Moat  Amerlc&na  tend  to  believe  that  there 
Ls  Kunethlng  Inherently  good  about  the  fed- 
eral system.  Our  high  school  civics  bookA 
teach  us  it  Ls  the  beat.  However,  no  form 
of  government  la  Inherently  good.  It  can 
be  Judged  only  In  terms  of  the  quality  of  the 
civilization  It  helps  to  produce  and  to  sus- 
tain. 

If  the  States  can  help  to  abolish  poverty 
In  America,  they  will  have  contributed  to  a 
more  civilized  nation.  And  by  fueling  the 
light  of  hope  for  millions  of  Americana,  they 
can  give  fiber  to  the  American  dream  and  aet 
a  new  course  for  themaelves  as  active  part- 
ners in  a  revltallxed  federal  ■ystein. 


THE  CONSUMER  ASSEMBLY  OP  1966 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  a  3-day  consumer  ataembly 
which  will  meet  this  month  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C ,  has  been  described  as  the 
"largest  and  most  broadly  based  con- 
sumer-oriented conference  ever  held  In 
the  CapiUl." 

To  judge  by  descriptions  of  the  spon- 
sorship and  program,  this  Is  certainly  an 
apt  description,  and  I  feel  that  Congress 
and  consumers  everywhere  will  want  to 
give  careful  attention  to  the  delibera- 
tions and  findings. 

The  assembly  Is  sponsored  by  30  orga- 
nizations, representing  labor,  business, 
cooperatives,  credit  unions,  church  and 
social  clubs,  women's  and  senior  citizen 
groups,  and  others.  Speakers  and  dele- 
gates will  meet  at  the  Washington  Hilton 
Hotel,  April  25  through  27,  They  will.  I 
am  told,  not  only  discuss  pending  legisla- 
tive proposals  In  Congress,  but  also  seek 
to  establish  community  and  State  asso- 
ciations for  action  In  the  hometowns  and 
State  legislatures  of  our  Nation. 

In  this  year  of  rising  Interest  on  con- 
sumer Issues,  the  assembly  Is  a  timely, 
worthy  followup  to  President  Johnson's 
far-reaching  message  on  consumer  prob- 
lems. The  advent  of  the  conference  also 
leads  me  to  announce  an  action  recently 
taken  by  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aglrig.  Members  have  agreed  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Frauds  and  Misrepresentations  Af- 
fecting the  Elderly  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Consumer  Interests  of  the  Elderly 
As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I  was 
pleased  that  committee  members  con- 
curred In  my  thought  that  the  new  name 
will  more  adequately  reflect  the  role  of 
the  subcommittee  In  Its  studies  of  prob- 
lems that  take  precious  dollars  away 
from  older  Americans. 

Americans  past  65  years  of  age,  after 
all,  now  have  a  total  buying  power  of 
nearly  $40  billion  a  year,  even  though  far 
too  many  Incomes  of  these  Americans 
are  near  or  below  poverty  levels. 

Additional  congressionsd  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  special  consumer 
problems  sifTectlng  those  near  or  past  re- 
tirement age. 

We  on  the  subcommittee  will,  of  course, 
maintain  a  lively  Interest  in  outright 
fraud.a  or  deceptions  that  exploit  the 
elderly. 

In  fact,  we  should  be  able  to  act  soon 
In  several  promising  areas  of  inquiry. 


But  the  change  in  name  will  enable 
the  subcommittee  to  study  other  prob- 
lems that  have  a  definite  relationship  to 
the  elderly  and  what  they  get  for  their 
money.  The  new  official  description  of 
jurisdiction  gives  scxne  indication  of  the 
extent  of  our  responsibility.  It  adds  this 
paragraph: 

The  subcommittee  shall  be  authorized  to 
Inquire  and  report  on  any  and  aJl  practices 
which  relate  to  special  problems  or  other  cir- 
cumstances affecting  the  elderly  aa  conattm- 
era.  This  shall  Include  but  not  be  limited 
to  studies  of  buying  habiu  of  the  elderly, 
products  offered  to  the  elderly,  products 
needed  by  the  elderly  but  not  offered  to  them, 
and  marketing  practices  that  affect  the 
elderly. 

Our  earlier  Jurisdiction — authorizing 
inquiries  on  any  practices  that  seem  to 
subject  our  older  people  to  financial  or 
other  loss  as  a  result  of  fraudulent  or 
misleading  representation — remains  im- 
changed. 

Our  assignment  is  thus  both  broad  and 
challenging.  In  days  which  will,  I  am 
sure,  bring  new  advances  for  the  con- 
sumer, the  subcommittee  will  do  Its  best 
to  understand  and  report  on  the  inter- 
ests of  a  large  and  growing  part  of  our 
population  and  our  economy. 


BEEP    IS    A    BARGAIN   AT    TODAY'S 
PRICES 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently received  an  interesting  letter  from 
Mr.  Sam  Marcus,  of  the  Excel  Packing 
Co.,  of  Wichita,  in  my  home  State  of 
Kansas.  Mr.  Marcus  effectively  makes 
a  point  that  we  are  too  likely  to  forget 
these  days ;  that  is,  that  at  today's  prices, 
beef  Is  a  bargain — and  I  might  add  that 
this  statement  applies  to  other  meat 
products  as  well. 

Indeed,  beef  Is  such  a  bargain  In  re- 
lationship to  today's  costs  of  production 
that  very  few  cattlemen  can  honestly 
encourage  their  sons  to  follow  In  their 
footsteps 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  an  article  on  this 
subject,  written  by  Dr.  Ralph  M.  Dur- 
ham, of  Texas  Technological  College,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  The 
article  by  Dr.  Durham  was  published  in 
the  March  12.  196«.  Issue  of  the  National 
Provisioner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
of  the  article  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ridiculous  Concepts  Bhacklx  Mxat 

industkt 
(By  Dr.  Ralph  M.  Drirham) 

My  friend.  Charlie  Quarre,  kept  mention- 
ing cheap  beef.  I  don't  like  to  hear  u«  talk 
about  cheap  beef.  I  think  It  Is  too  cheap 
already  in  terms  of  price.  It  lant  a  cheap 
product.  If  it  were  a  cheap  product,  we 
would  be  out  of  bualnesa.  I  also  want  to  aay 
that  althcugh  the  National  Livestock  Peedera 
Association  has  really  fought  the  change 
In  grading.  I  dare  say  that  the  grading  re- 
vision la  one  of  the  ways  we  may  be  able 
to  stay  In  business. 

Basically,  the  cattle  producer  Is  In  a  pretty 
bad  way.  You  people  may  aay,  29-cent  cat- 
tle, but  let  me  aubmlt  to  you  that  In  1851 
they  were  43  cents  and  40  cents  and  38  cents. 
Do  you  know  of  any  other  business,  except 
yours,   where  the  products  produced  today 


bring  40  to  50  percent  of  what  they  brought 
25  years  ago? 

Tour  taxes  are  up;  your  labor  Is  up;  your 
land  la  up.  Livestock  production  today  la 
a  byproduct  of  the  land  holding  Induatry. 

You  can  prove  this  If  you  want  to.  The 
RlfHe  Production  Credit  Bureau  some  years 
ago  started  running  an  analysis.  This  was 
presented  this  year  and  showed  that  the 
cattle  producers  for  the  last  5  years  have  lost 
money,  but  their  Indebtedness  has  gone  up 
about  tenfold.  This  means  that  as  the  pro- 
ducer's land  goes  up  In  value,  he  borrows 
more  money  on  the  Inflated  value  of  the  land 
to  support  himself  so  he  can  go  ahead  and 
raise  cattle  and  lose  money. 

This  Is  happening  all  over  the  country.  In 
west  Texas  where  I  live.  It  would  cost  today 
approximately  $2,000  a  cow  to  set  up  a  cow- 
calf  opteratlon.  At  6-percent  Interest,  that 
Is  8120,  or  30  cents  a  pound  for  a  400-pound 
calf.  In  other  words,  what  we  are  getting 
for  calves  today  wouldn't  pay  the  Interest. 
Sooner  or  later,  pseople  will  not  produce  cattle 
under  those  circumstances. 

Look  at  hogs.  If  you  play  the  pork  belly 
market,  you  become  an  expert  when  you 
lose  815,000  or  so.  What  has  happened  In 
hogs  Is  simply  that  15-cent  hogs  really  dldnt 
provide  very  much  for  the  Iowa  farmer,  so 
now  his  kid  doesn't  come  home  any  more. 
He  has  quit  them  and  he  may  not  go  back 
to  them. 

MEAT    FAMINE 

So  when  you  people  are  talking  about 
problems,  you  really  have  them.  I  think  we 
may  have  a  meat  famine  In  this  country  In 
the  next  10  to  15  yeara.  Why  la  this?  Basi- 
cally. It  Is  because  the  farmer  doesn't  get 
enough  for  his  product  on  the  one  hand, 
or  because  you  people  have  forced  him 
through  ridiculous  Ideas  and  ridiculous  con- 
cepts to  produce  a  product  Inefficiently. 


FAR  REACHING  IS  RIGHT 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  our  government  goes  along 
with  the  economic  browbeating  of  Rho- 
desia. With  such  a  display  of  coopera- 
tion with  Great  Britain,  why  does  the 
U.S.  Government  not  demand  of  Great 
Britain  a  quid  pro  quo  in  regard  to  the 
shipment  of  British  cargoes  to  Cuba  and 
to  North  Vietnam? 

Certainly  the  British  shipments  to 
these  two  Communist  governments  sup- 
port a  far  greater  threat  t-o  the  peace  of 
the  world  and  to  the  .security  of  freedom 
loving  natioas  than  does  Rhodesia, 
which  has  asserted  its  own  Independence, 
but  which  is  threatening  no  other  na- 
tion. 

Pertinent  to  this  subject  was  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Far  Reaching  Is  Right." 
which  appeared  in  the  April  11  edition  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Star.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  this  edi- 
torial In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Fab  Rcacking  Is  Right 

Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  was  not 
guilty  of  overstatement  when  he  aald  the 
Security  CouncU'a  vote  for  the  use  of  force 
to  Impose  sanctions  on  Rhodesia  was  "one  of 
the  most  far  reaching  steps  the  United  Na- 
tions ever  had  been  asked  to  take."  It  Is  not 
only  far  reaching;  it  Is  fraught  with  Impli- 
cations of  a  most  disturbing  nature. 

The  vote  in  the  Security  Council  was  10  to 
0.  with  the  Soviet  Union,  Prance,  Uruguay, 
Bulgaria,  and  Mall  abstaining  for  varying  rea- 
sons. The  resolution  does  several  things.  It 
authorizes  Britain  to  use  force  If  necessary 
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to  prevent  oil  tankers  flying  the  flag  of  any 
nation  from  delivering  their  cargoes  to  Rho- 
desia. Presumably  if  ships  Ignore  an  order 
to  turn  back  they  will  be  sunk  "If  necessary." 
The  resolution  directs  Portugal  not  to  per- 
mit oil  to  be  pumped  to  Rhodesia  through 
the  Belra-Umtall  pipeline.  Britain  also 
agreed  to  a  demand  by  the  Ccanmunlst- 
Afrlcan  bloc  that  the  latter  "s  more  drastic 
resolution,  which  calls  for  a  British  military 
occupation  of  Rhodesia,  a  total  blockade  and 
a  demand  that  South  Africa  prevent  overland 
shipments  of  oil  to  Rhodesia,  may  be  con- 
sidered later. 

What  la  the  reason  for  this  extraordinary 
action  by  the  Security  Cotmcll?  Ostensibly, 
It  rests  on  chapter  VII  of  the  U.N.  Charter 
which  authorizes  the  use  of  force  against  a 
threat  to  International  peace.  But  who  Is 
threatening  the  peace?  Certainly  not  Rho- 
desia, which  has  asserted  Its  Independence 
but  which  Is  threatening  no  other  nation. 
Portugal?  South  Africa?  Not  by  any  stretch 
of  the  Imagination. 

The  unstated  truth  Is  that  the  Security 
Coimcll  has  taken  this  action,  not  against 
a  threat  to  peace,  but  to  prevent  the  white 
minority  In  Rhodesia  from  Indefinitely  dom- 
inating the  black  majority.  This  may  be  a 
worthy  objective.  But  It  cannot  Justify  a 
perversion  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  or  the  conse- 
quences which  may  be  expected  to  flow  from 
It. 

It  Is  remarkable  that  the  United  States 
has  joined  unreservedly  In  this  undertaking. 
Nothing  evidently  has  been  learned  from  our 
participation  Ln  somewhat  similar  abortive 
etforta  by  the  U.N.  to  coerce  Spain  and  the 
Congo's  Molse  Tshombe.  Britain  and  other 
nations  even  now  Ignore  our  policy  and  con- 
tinue to  trade  freely  with  Castro's  Cuba, 
where  there  la  at  least  some  threat  to  the 
peace  of  Latin  America.  And  In  Vietnam, 
where  the  threat  to  peace  long  ago  erupted 
into  a  grim  and  costly  war.  trade  with  Hanoi 
goes  merrily  on  by  many  nations.  Including 
Britain.  And  the  Soviet  Union,  of  course,  la 
actively  assisting  the  North  Vietnamese  In- 
tervention. Have  we  sought  to  invoke  the 
charter's  chapter  VH?    Perish  the  thought. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  went  on  to  say  that 
"we  (the  TJJJ.]  shall  be  making  Interna- 
tional law." 

Perhaps  so.  But  It  will  be  a  new  form  of 
International  law  which  Is  based  on  a  dis- 
ingenuous premise  and  which,  to  state  the 
matter  bluntly,  is  tainted  with  sham.  A  Se- 
curity Coimcll  authorization  for  the  use  of 
force  to  deal  with  a  genuine  threat  to  In- 
ternational peace  Is  one  thing.  The  use  of 
force  to  achieve  some  Internal  reform,  no 
matter  how  desirable  such  reform  may  be, 
1«  a  horse  of  entirely  different  color. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded . 


DIS- 


coMMUNrry   development 

TRICT  ACrr  OF  1966 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance \^1th  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  previously  entered  Into,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill  (S.  2934)  to  provide  needed  addi- 
tional means  for  the  residents  of  rural 
America  to  achieve  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity by  authorizing  the  making  of 
grants  for  comprehensive  planning  for 
public  services  and  development  in  com- 
munity development  districts  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
on  a  nongermane  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMERICAN   INDIANS- 
NEW   DESTINY 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  address  mj'self  and  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  to  the  American  Indians, 
find  the  new  destiny  wliich  I  think  can 
be  theirs. 

Mr.  President,  the  worst  mistake  the 
American  Indians  ever  made,  someone 
has  said,  was  that  they  had  too  loose 
and  slipshod  an  immigration  policy. 
They  let  the  bars  down,  and  they  have 
had  cause  to  regret  it  ever  since. 

Chief  Powhatan  might  well  have  said, 
"There  goes  the  neighborhood." 

From  the  Indian's  standpoint  the  best 
remedial  policy  might  be  to  start  a  col- 
onization program  to  send  all  us  non- 
Indians  to  some  foreign  frontier  and 
let  us  start  anew.  Or.  perhaps,  they 
could  propose  our  withdrawal  to  certain 
defensive  "enclaves"  in  this  countrj',  as 
General  Gavin  and  others  have  suggest- 
ed for  the  Americans  in  South  Vietnam. 

But,  not  since  the  Comanche  medicine 
man.  Ishltl,  failed  to  live  up  to  hLs  prom- 
ise to'  drive  all  white  men  from  these 
shores,  after  running  up  again.st  the  re- 
ality of  the  long-range  buffalo  rifles  in 
his  first  test  at  Adobe  Walls  in  the  1870's, 
has  any  Indian  put  much  stock  in  either 
suggestion. 

"We've  got  to  learn  to  live  with  you 
non-Indians,"  my  Comanche  Indian 
wife,  LaDonna,  says  to  me  with  not  quite 
as  much  of  a  smile  as  I  would  like,  "at 
least  until  we  Indians  get  the  bomb." 
I  am  afraid  that,  too,  will  be  a  long  time 
coming,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  non- 
Indians  do  have  the  bomb,  and  we  are 
against  proliferation. 

But,  somebody  must  have  thought  the 
enclave  Idea  had  some  merit,  because  it 
Is  the  official  Indian  policy  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  and  has  been  ever  since  we 
became  ashamed  of  the  former  "good 
Indian  is  a  dead  Indian  "  policy.  It  is 
not  an  enclave  policy  for  the  non-Indi- 
an, however.  It  is  an  enclave  policy  for 
the  Indian,  himself. 

We  non-Indians  have  forced  the  In- 
dians into  withdrawing  to  defensive,  iso- 
lated enclaves.  We  have  done  this,  not 
Just  in  the  obvious  case  of  the  reserva- 
tion, but  also — and  here  is  the  whole 
point — we  have  done  It  and  we  are  doing 
it  even  though  he  sits  next  to  us  in 
school  or  lives  down  the  block. 

We  have  meant  well  enough.  No  con- 
quering people  ever  did  more  over  a 
longer  period  of  time  to  try  to  assuage 
their  own  guUty  consciences  and  wipe 
out  the  ill  effects  of  their  conquest,  than 
have  we. 


But,  we  have  gone  wrong — desperately 
wrong.  And  we  know  It,  and  that  makes 
us  feel  worse.  When  we  feel  worse,  we 
tend  to  try  all  the  harder  in  the  same  old 
wrong  ways.  There  Is  a  wave  of  feeling 
worse  going  on  all  over  the  country  right 
now. 

So,  what  shall  we  do  about  the  Indian 
problem? 

In  the  first  plsuie,  we  ought  to  stop 
thinking  of  it  as  an  Indian  problem.  It 
is  not  an  Indian  problem;  it  is  a  human 
problem,  an  American  problem.  We  are 
probably  not  going  to  solve  it  finally  un- 
til we  no  more  need  a  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  thtm  we  do  a  bureau  of  Italian 
affairs  or  a  bureau  of  Irish  affairs. 

That  Is  a  long  way  off,  however.  We 
cannot  abolish  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs until  it  comes  much  nearer  to  doing 
its  job.  but  there  is  a  hint  of  the  solution 
in  that  thought.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Bureau  must  have  a  new  sense  of  pur- 
pose, direction,  and  urgency,  and  that, 
fortunately,  appears  to  be  in  the  making, 
internally. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  all  these 
years  has  been  the  official  U.S.  agency 
charged  by  the  Congress  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  Indian  policy  and  programs. 

As  reported  in  April  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs: 

The  Indian  Bureau  has  been  In  operation 
for  well  over  a  hundred  years,  and  since  1948 
almost  $2  billion  has  been  appropriated  for 
the  agency.  In  the  last  half  dozen  years 
alone,  $1.5  billion  has  been  made  available 
for  Indian  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  might^say  parentheti- 
cally at  this  point  that  I  have  discussed 
these  remarks  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  who  wished 
to  be  present  and  comment  on  them,  but 
Is  necessarily  absent  because  of  his  at- 
tendance at  an  important  hearing  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  He  does  in- 
tend to  comment  on  them  hereafter,  by 
Monday. 

In  1965,  the  Bureau  and  the  Indian 
Health  Division  had  $300.7  million  to 
work  with,  as  compared  with  $273.8  mil- 
lion the  year  before,  and  $269,2  million 
the  year  before  that.  In  1965  the  Bureau 
and  the  Indian  Health  Di'vlsion  had 
21,025  employees  on  their  pajTolIs  to 
accomplish  the  job.  as  compared  with 
20,985  the  year  before,  and  20,854  the 
year  before  that. 

Thus,  each  year  Congress  has  worried 
more  about  Indian  problems,  and  each 
year  we  have  provided  more  money  and 
more  employees  to  work  on  their  solu- 
tion. 

This  year,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  Indian  Health  Division  are  ask- 
ing Congress  for  increased  appropria- 
tions totaling  nearly  one-third  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  and  for  1,200  additional 
employees. 

What  are  we  buying  for  our  money? 
What  kind  of  results  are  we  getting? 

I  know  more  about  Oklahoma  than 
any  other  State,  becatise  It  Is  my  home. 
In  many  ways  we  are  very  fortunate  In 
Oklahoma.    We  have  no  reservations. 

It  has  been  much  easier  for  Oklahoma 
Indians  to  become  a  part  of  the  total 
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community  In  Oklahoma  than  It  has  In 
reservation  States,  and  we  have  produced 
Indian  humorists,  prima  ballerinas,  US, 
Senators'  wives,  and  business  executives. 

But,  for  every  Will  Rogers,  Maria  Tall- 
chief.  I>aDonna  Harris,  and  W.  W. 
Keeler,  there  are  thousands  of  Okla- 
homa Indians  who  do  not  even  have  a 
chance — and.  what  is  worse,  wlU  not, 
unless  some  real  changes  are  made  in 
American  thinking. 

So.  let  us  look  at  the  fact^  about  Bu- 
reau results  In  Oklahoma,  where  we  have 
one-fourth  of  all  American  Indians. 
recoRnlzing  that  the  Bureau  has  had  a 
better  chance  for  success  there  than  in 
most  reservation  States. 

What  about  education?  Although  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  AfTairs.  with  proper 
pride,  reports  that  approximately  90 
percent  of  school-age  Oklahoma  Indian 
children  currently  attend  local  public 
schools,  a  recent  study  by  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  reveals  that  the  dropout 
rate  among  Indian  children  in  public 
schools  is  three  to  four  times  as  high  as 
among  non-Indian  children.  In  three 
eastern  Oklahoma  counties  of  high  In- 
dian population,  the  dropout  rate  among 
Indian  children  in  public  schools  was 
recently  found  to  be  70  percent.  Where- 
as the  average  American  child  completes 
between  11  and  12  grades,  the  1960  U.S. 
census  revealed  that  among  Oklahoma 
Indian  children  the  median  number  of 
school  years  completed  was  only  8.8. 

The  principal  of  one  Oklahoma  public 
high  school  has  Indicated  that  about  one- 
third  of  his  students  are  Indians,  but 
approximately  80  percent  of  all  student 
absences  and  dropouts  in  his  school  are 
Indian.  Another  western  Oklahoma 
public  school  district  reports  that  ap- 
proximately 25  percent  of  its  school  en- 
rollment of  400  are  Indian,  yet  only  11 
Indians  have  graduated  from  that  school 
in  the  last  40  years 

What  about  incnme?  Among  Indians 
living  in  rural  areas  In  Oklahoma — and 
we  do  not  have  c.^mplete  figures  on  ur- 
ban areas — the  median  annual  income 
is  only  $1,000,  as  reported  by  the  1960 
U.S.  census  A  study  completed  in  a 
we.stern  Oklah:*ma  county  recently 
show^ed  that,  wheitas  the  average  in- 
come for  all  malfc.s  In  that  county  was 
$3,281.  the  average  iiicome  for  Indian 
males  in  that  county  was  half  the  non- 
Indian  average,  or  $1,613 

Considering  these  facLs  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Iiidian  unemployment  Is  at 
shockiiig  levels 

Rtmomber.  the  Oklahoma  example  Is 
probably  better  than  the  typical  Indian 
sltaation  in  many  oth^^r  parts  of  the 
United  States  After  noting  that  "Amer- 
ican Indians  are  renortedly  the  most  un- 
deremployed minority  group  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,"  the  S^^nate  Committee  on 
InterLir  and  Insular  Affairs  officially 
stated  early  this  month : 

Th.it  Indians  remain  .it  the  bottom  of  the 
economic  ladder,  have  the  highest  rate  of 
unemployment  live  in  the  poorest  houalng. 
and  sufler  chronic  poverty  is  a  clear  Indict- 
ment of  past  pr')gr:uiis  and  policies  pursued 
by  the  Bureau 

That  may  be  tx>  harsh  a  statement 
imless  we  Include  ourselves,  individually. 
In  the  criticism. 


SuiTprlsingly,  I  was  a  long  time  reahz- 
ing  some  of  the  facts  I  have  cited,  al- 
though I  grew  up  and  went  to  public 
schools  with  Indian  children  In  a  eom- 
munlty  of  relatively  high  Indian  popula- 
tion. How  I  came  to  learn  these  facts 
is  an  Interesting  story. 

My  wife,  LaDorma,  and  our  three  chil- 
dren are  enrolled  members  of  the  Co- 
manche Indian  Tribe,  once  called  the 
lords  of  the  south  plains.  I  am  a  better 
than  average  lay  anthropologist,  and  I 
am  a  self-admitted  expert  on  Comanche 
Indian  history  and  culture.  I  learned 
to  speak  the  language  long  ago  and,  in 
addition  to  practicing  law  for  a  living 
and  serving  in  the  Oklahoma  State  Sen- 
ate. I  have  spent  countless  hours  through 
the  years  in  interviewing  aged  Coman- 
ches,  with  LaDonna's  help,  as  a  hobby. 
But,  like  many  of  those  who  are  anthro- 
pologically Inclined,  I  weis  more  inter- 
ested in  the  p&st  than  I  was  in  the  future ; 
I  was  more  interested  in  observing  a 
situation  than  I  was  in  helping  to 
change  it. 

LaDonna  is  dllTerent.  Hers  is  an  un- 
trained kind  of  natural  sensitivity,  al- 
though imtil  recent  years,  an  inartic- 
ulate one,  to  the  problems  of  Indians. 
She  knows  the  problems  because  she  has 
lived  them,  both  in  the  Indian  way  and 
In  the  "white  man's  road." 

Though  now  only  35,  she  grew  up  in 
a  bilingual  home,  where  Comanche  was 
the  dominant  language  'spoken.  Even 
yet,  that  language  sounds  more  explicit 
and  expressive  to  her.  Because  her 
mother  and  father  were  divorced  soon 
after  she  was  born,  and  her  mother  until 
recent  years  was  a  live-in  dietician  at  the 
nearby  Port  Sill  IrKiian  Hospital,  she 
was  reared  by  her  grandparents. 

Her  grandfather.  Tabbytlte,  while  he 
lived  in  a  fine  house  and  was  an  excellent 
and  successful  farmer  In  our  country, 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  spoke  Eng- 
lish only  haltingly,  never  accepted  or 
quite  understood  Christianity,  and  wore 
long  braids  until  an  Illness  late  in  life 
caused  him  to  cut  his  hair.  Son  of  an 
old-time  medicine  man,  he  himself, 
claimed  and  used  curative  powers  and 
was  a  leader  in  the  peyote  religious  cult, 
introduced  from  Mexico  among  the  Co- 
manches  in  early  reservation  times,  the 
participants  in  which  ceremonies  use  the 
hallucination-inducing  peyote. 

While  the  old  man  was  always  a  good 
student  of  current  events — especially  war 
news — because  of  his  avid  interest  in 
radio,  and  later  television  broadcasts,  he 
had  a  hard  time  making  heads  or  tails 
of  some  of  the  later  technological  de- 
velopments. For  example,  when  he  died 
at  an  sige  in  excess  of  90  years  in  1962, 
he  still  felt  certain  that  the  performers 
on  television  could  see  the  viewers  and, 
therefore,  he  always  dressed  in  his  best 
clothes  to  watch  his  favorite  programs. 

But  LaDonna  was  more  fortunate  than 
many,  in  that  her  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Wickkie  Taboytite,  now  a  frequent  vis- 
itor to  Washington  who  has  been  con- 
ducted through  the  White  House  by  Mrs. 
Lyndon  Johnson,  was  and  is  a  wonder- 
fully adaptive  person.  Mrs.  Tabbytite 
saw  early  and  well  the  merits  of  educa- 
tion and  association  with  members  of  the 
total  community,  Indians  and  non- 
Indians. 


Some  years  &g.o,  because  oi  our  Inter- 
est in  human  rights,  LaDonna  became 
a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
Southwest  Center  for  Human  Relations 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
and  I  became  a  member  of  its  advisory 
council.  The  Human  Relations  Center, 
then,  in  1963,  was  headed  by  Dr.  William 
R.  Carmack,  now  my  administrative  as- 
sistant in  Washington,  and  was  natiu-ally 
concentrating,'  its  efforts  primarily  on 
problems  of  the  Negro, 

After  her  first  board  meeting,  La- 
Donna came  home  and  said,  "I'd  like  to 
get  that  group  interested  in  Indian  prob- 
lems also," 

I  take  no  little  pride  in  the  fact  that  I 
did  not  respond  by  saying.  "Some  of  my 
best  friends  are  Indians."  but  I  am 
afraid  the  effect  of  what  I  said  was  about 
the  same,  "What  Indian  problems?"  I 
asked.  "I've  lived  all  my  life  among  In- 
dians, and  the  only  Indian  problems  I 
know  about  is  the  one  I  married,"  When 
I  had  a  chance  to  say  something  more,  I 
said  that,  if  it  were  true  that  Indians 
had  certain  special  problems,  other  than 
those  encoimtered  by  all  citizens,  I  had 
thought  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was 
supposed  to  take  care  of  such  things. 

The  fact  that,  thereafter,  over  the  next 
several  months,  it  took  us  so  long  to 
really  identify  and  articulate  the  basic 
problems  as  we  saw  them,  should  indi- 
cate how  subtle  and  hidden,  and.  there- 
fore, how  hard  to  cope  with,  they  are. 

Primarily  as  a  result  of  LaDonna's  in- 
terest, the  Human  Relations  Center  at 
Oklahoma  University  in  1963  established 
an  Indian  education  project  in  our  home- 
town of  Lawton.  As  its  Indian  partici- 
pants commenced  to  discuss  themselves 
and  their  problems  together,  the  need 
to  trade  self-consciousness  for  self -confi- 
dence in  dealing  with  the  non-Indian 
community  became  the  obviously  domi- 
nant problem.  Out  of  studies  and  inter- 
views with  Indian  students  which  the  In- 
dian participants  themselves  originated 
and  conducted,  grew  self -improvement 
courses  in  the  social  graces,  coimsellng 
services,  and  career  conferences  for  In- 
dian yoimg  people,  leadership  training 
for  Indian  adults,  and,  most  important, 
the  development  of  total  community  dis- 
cussion and  action  projects  to  give  In- 
dian adults  and  young  people  the  op- 
portunity for  meaningful  Interaction 
with  non-Indians. 

It  worked  spectacularly.  It  worked 
because  it  was  basically  a  self-help  pro- 
gram developed  by  the  Indians  them- 
selves, and — this  Is  the  primary  point — it 
was  aimed  at  the  need  for  self -confidence, 
motivation,  and  the  opportunity  for  ac- 
tive and  worthwhile  participation  in  the 
total  community,  with  non-Indians  as 
well  as  with  other  Indians. 

Thereafter,  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr,  Carmack  and  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  local  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
officials,  the  Washington  office  of  the 
Bureau  granted  $25,000  annually  to  the 
Human  Relations  Center  to  expand  this 
same  kind  of  procedure  and  program,  so 
that  It  now.  in  its  second  year,  includes 
five  such  small  project  centers  In  western 
Oklahoma. 

It  is  as  ft  result  of  this  Indian  educa- 
tion project  of  thf  Oklahoma  University 
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Human  Relations  Center  that  we  are 
barely  commencing  to  learn  the  facts, 
though  we  are  still  woefully  short  on  the 
detailed  and  reliable  statistics  of  Indian 
problems — in  Oklahoma  and  throughout 
the  United  States^  As  a  result  of  this 
effort,  too,  LaDonna  later  formed  Okla- 
homans  for  Indian  Opportunity,  a  state- 
wide organization  of  Indians  and  inter- 
ested non-Indians,  which  has  already  in 
its  first  year  held  a  statewide  conference, 
attended  by  more  than  500  Oklahoma 
Indians,  on  Indian  opportunities  in  edu- 
cation, technical  training,  and  employ- 
ment, and  has  recently  launched  a  proj- 
ect to  train  Indians  from  throughout 
Oklahoma  for  leadership  in  total  com- 
mimity  activities.  This  latter  project  is 
being  financed  by  the  University  of  Utah 
with  a  portion  of  funds  granted  to  it  for 
that  purpose  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Harold  Cameron,  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  Indian  education  project,  who 
is  responsible  for  discovering  most  of  the 
real  statistics  we  have  in  Oklahoma,  has 
been  carrying  on  some  highly  valuable 
and  original  research  there,  Indians  to- 
day, he  has  written,  unlike  their  parents 
and  grandparents,  do  not  have  the  reas- 
suring and  satisfying  memories  of  a  time 
when  the  Indian  way  of  life  was  the  only 
way  of  life.  For  good  or  ill,  modern 
communications  have  changed  the  old 
way  irrevocably. 

He  has  found  that  Indian  children 
begin  experiencing  real  difficulty  at 
about  junior  high  school  age.  as  school 
recitations  and  other  activities  begin  to 
require  competition  in  the  non-Indian 
world.  Flegular  school  attendance  then 
often  changes  to  absenteeism;  absences 
become  dropouts.  I  am  certain  that  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  on  the  right 
track  in  its  efforts  to  get  the  Indian  chil- 
dren into  public  schools,  because  con- 
tinued isolation  would  only  be  delaying 
the  advent  of  the  difficulties,  but  we  must 
recognize  the  problems  which  result. 

Cameron  states  that  at  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  grade  levels,  "Indian 
students  usually  do  not  take  part  In 
school  activities,  such  as  athletics,  music 
and  clubs,  and  they  frequently  do  not 
seemingly  have  the  confidence  necessary 
to  allow  them  to  enter  into  normal  class- 
room activities,  such  as  group  discus- 
sions." 
Cameron  further  states  that : 
The  admlnlBtrators  of  two  high  schocds 
said  that  the  Indian  students  were  so  fearful 
of  being  laughed  at.  they  refuse  to  partici- 
pate In  any  activity.  Indian  students  have 
repeatedly  said  that  they  simply  will  not  take 
part  in  any  of  the  school's  activities  for  fear 
of  being  ridiculed  after  making  a  mistake. 
One  student  said,  "I  don't  speak  up  or  take 
part  because  people  don't  like  it  when  an 
Indian  speaks  up.  People  think  that  all  In- 
dians are  diunb,  so  I  might  as  well  be  dumb 
too." 

Moreover,  the  Indian  Is  frequently 
forced  to  choose  between  acceptance  by 
Indians  or  acceptance  by  non-Indians 
Cameron  states : 

in  a  recent  interview,  five  senior-year 
Mgh  school  Indian  girls  of  a  western  Okla- 
homa community  said  that  most  Indian  stu- 
dents are  fearful  that  they  will  not  &  mio- 
cessful  If  they  try  to  participate  In  the 
school's  activities  and.  therefore,  they  segre- 


gate themselves  whenever  possible.  These 
particular  girls  are  active  in  their  school's 
activities,  and,  as  a  result  of  their  participa- 
tion, are  forced  to  endure  the  rldlcti^e  of 
other  nonpartlclpatlng  Indian  students. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  this  isolation 
from  the  total  commimity  carries  over 
into  adult  life  and  follows  the  Indian 
wherever  he  goes. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  communication 
between  the  Indian  and  the  non -Indian, 
and  because  of  the  strong  negative  social 
pressures  from  other  Indians  against  the 
"white  Indian"  and  the  stigma  some  suc- 
cessful Indians  feel  is  attached  to  being 
Indian,  both  of  which  latter  pressures 
cause  the  successful  Indian  to  remove 
himself  from  the  Indian  community,  In- 
dian young  people  have  few  Indicm  role- 
models  of  success-models  with  whom 
they  can  really  identify. 

These  conflicting  and  inconsistent  in- 
ternal and  external  pressures,  identified 
in  Oklahoma,  are  equally  prevalent  on 
the  Indian  reservations.  One  Bureau 
reservation  superintendent,  who  typifies 
the  self-searching,  basic  thinking  being 
done  in  the  Bureau,  recently  wrote  that 
these  inconsistencies  include : 

A  feeling  of  dependency  on  the  non-Indian 
world  linked  with  a  hostility  toward  it:  the 
expressed  desire  to  maintain  the  values  of 
the  reservation  subculture,  at  the  same  time 
overtly  expressing  a  desire  to  compete  as  an 
equal  in  the  non-Indian  world;  desire  for 
authority,  yet  fear  of  responsibility;  con- 
stant expressions  of  togetherness  and  concern 
for  community,  linked  with  overt  acts  which 
frequently  point  to  a  strong  self-ortentatlon; 
and,  Anally,  a  recurring  demand  for  freedom 
of  action,  opposed  by  an  almost  morbid  fear 
of  cutting  the  umbilicus  Unking  the  Indian 
to  the  Federal  Government.  Nothing  much 
of  lasting  value  can  take  place  in  reserva- 
tion developments  so  long  as  these  dichot- 
omies exist  as  strongly  as  they  do;  they  are 
certainly  not  consistent  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  values  and  skills  which  will  be 
necessary  to  manage  the  huge  estates  owned 
by  •   •   •  tribes. 

The  result  of  all  this,  much  too  fre- 
quently, is  the  needless  waste  of  great 
and  valuable  human  resources  in  Amer- 
ica, needless  but  surely  predictable  unem- 
ployment and  idleness,  delinquency  and 
crime,  alcoholism  and  despair,  welfare 
and  dependency,  withdrawal  and  escap- 
ism, and  human  lives  lived  out  without 
much  feeling  of  belonging,  of  dignity,  of 
worth. 

These  Insights  and  these  few  statistics 
we  have  about  Indians — and  problems 
they  face — must  now  be  put  to  work  in 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
throughout  the  United  States. 

There  are  mostly  good  people  in  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  who  fervently 
want  to  do  the  right  thing.  Stewart 
Udall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  par- 
ent department,  is  a  very  good  and  ex- 
ceptionally understanding  man.  who  to- 
gether with  his  wife,  Lee,  has  a  depth  of 
interest  in  Indians  not  matched  by  any 
Secretary  in  recent  times. 

As  a  result  of  his  leadership,  stirrings 
of  massive  change  within  the  Bureau  can 
be  heard.  They  are  most  welcome.  The 
climate  for  new  urgency,  purpose,  and 
direction  in  Indian  policy  has  never  been 
better. 

But.  as  we  make  this  new  beginning, 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  place  all  oiu- 


emphasis  on  treatment  of  symptoms  and 
ignore  causes. 

First.  It  is  essential  that  we  clearly  de- 
fine and  state  our  Indian  policy  smd  our 
responsibility  to  Indians.  Just  what  is  it 
we  are  trying  to  accomplish?  The  fact 
that  there  is  no  training  manual  or  train- 
ing program  for  the  new  employee  who 
comes  into  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
is  not  only  an  error  in  management, 
which  must  be  corrected,  but  it  is  also 
indicative  of  the  lack  of  real  understand- 
ing or  clear  statement  of  what  the  goal 
of  national  Indian  policy  is.  When  we 
can  clearly  and  succinctly  define  our  In- 
dian policy,  then  we  will  be  able  to  state 
clearly  how  each  Bureau  employee  and 
official  fits  into  that  goal  and  what  his 
individual  responsibility  or  role  is. 

Second.  Our  Indian  policy  must  be 
aimed  at  people,  not  at  areas;  we  must 
become  interested  in  the  Indian  with 
problems,  wherever  he  lives,  in  the  town 
or  city  as  well  as  on  the  reservation. 

Indians  with  the  same  basic  problems 
are  in  a  good  many  places  in  the  United 
States  where  you  would  least  expect 
them.  They,  too,  have  been  a  part  of  the 
rural -to-urban  shift,  partly  because  of  a 
concerted  Bureau  effort  which  began 
during  the  Eisenhower  years  to  relocate 
them  away  from  the  reservation.  At 
least  as  typical  of  the  American  Indian 
as  the  resen'ation  dweller,  Is  more  and 
more  becoming  the  Indian  who  lives  in 
a  little-recognized  ghetto  in  a  huge  city, 
such  as  Los  Angeles  which  has  one  of 
America's  large  Indian  populations,  or  In 
loneliness  in  a  smaller  city  or  town.  For 
him  the  Indian  way  is  gone,  and  he  can- 
not break  into  the  non-Indian  way.  He 
is  a  man  without  a  coimtry. 

As  he  moves  into  contact  with  non- 
Indians,  permanently  or  occasionally, 
his  isolation  moves  with  him.  But  the 
services  and  interest  of  the  Bureau  do 
not  always  move  with  him.  The  degree 
of  the  Bureau's  Interest  in  him  has  been 
almost  in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree 
that  he  remains  an  Indian,  isolated  In 
fact  from  the  total  community,  separate 
and  inferior. 

Indians  living  in  the  urbaci  areas  of 
Oklahoma  City  and  Tulsa,  for  example, 
two  areas  of  large  Indian  population,  are 
Ineligible  for  general  assistance  under 
the  Bureau's  welfare  program.  What  is 
worse,  these  Indians,  while  continuing  to 
live  there,  are  also  ineligible  for  the 
Bureau's  adult  vocational  training  pro- 
gram, Indian  children  in  the  public 
schools  there  receive  no  attention  from 
the  Bureau's  educational  services. 

Third,  The  goal  of  our  Indian  policy 
must  be  that  of  helping  the  American 
Indian  become  a  full-fledged  citizen,  able 
to  move  with  ease  into  the  mainstream 
of  the  American  economy  and  culture. 
Though  all  legal  barriers,  except  <oo  re- 
strictive controls  on  use  of  trust  lands, 
have  long  since  been  removed,  the  in- 
tangible, more  real  barriers  to  meaning- 
ful interaction  between  the  Indian  and 
the  non-Indian  are  still  painfully  pres- 
ent. The  basic  problem  is  the  Isolation 
of  the  Indian  from  the  non-Indian  com- 
munity, partly  self-imposed  as  a  defen- 
sive mechanism  and  because  of  cumula- 
tive disappointments. 
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While  we  must  not  try  to  transform 
the  Indian  into  a  middle-class  white 
man,  because  the  right  to  be  distinct  and 
different  Is  Inherent  in  this  country,  and 
pride  of  heritage,  Itself,  can  be  a  power- 
fully motivating  factor,  contact  by  the 
Indian  with  the  non-Indian  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  total  community  must 
become  mutually  easy,  comfortable, 
worthwhile,  and  rewarding. 

This  goal  is.  of  course,  more  difficult 
of  achievement,  but  nonetheless  essen- 
tial, for  the  reservation  Indian,  Bold- 
ness, imagination,  and  real  Initiative  will 
be  required  in  the  execution  of  our 
policies  if  this  primary  goal  Is  to  be 
achieved  for  and  by  him. 

Fourth.  We  must  understand  that  we 
cannot  achieve  our  goal  except  through 
the  change  of  attitudes.  We  must  con- 
centrate our  attention  on  the  Indian 
need  for  self-confidence,  motivation,  and 
the  opportunity  for  active  and  worth- 
while participation  in  the  total  com- 
munity, with  non-Indians  as  well  as  with 
other  Indians. 

Without  this,  we  will  be  treating  symp- 
toms and  not  causes. 

Further,  in  the  past,  our  undertak- 
lr\gs,  dedicated  to  an  attack  on  specific 
problems  of  the  Indlsui,  have  too  often 
sought  to  Impose  solutions  and  synthetic 
leadership  from  the  outside.  We  have 
been  doing  things  to  Indians,  rather 
than  with  them. 

Greater  control  over  the  use  and  de- 
velopment of  Indian  tribal  and  individ- 
ual lands,  better  provision  for  participa- 
tion in  tribal  government  by  those  away 
from  the  reservation,  continuation  and 
Intensification  of  emphasis  on  industrial 
development  on  reservations  and  the 
building  of  Job  opportunities  in  Indian 
areas,  more  attention  to  the  treatment 
of  alcoholism — all  are  required  and  are 
In  the  making. 

But.  all  these  programs,  and  more,  will 
not  get  us  much  further  toward  our 
goal  unless  attitudes  are  changed. 

And,  in  all  our  undertakings  we  must 
be  careful  to  understand  that  it  is  not 
Just  Indian  attitudes  we  are  concerned 
with-  The  attitude  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  executive  who  only  thlr\ks  of 
Indian  Jobs  in  the  arts  and  crafts  and 
beadwork  fields,  "because  they're  all  so 
artistic."  should  concern  us  also,  as 
should  that  of  the  public  school  guidsuice 
counselor  who  says,  "I  Just  can't  get  any- 
thing out  of  these  Indian  kids,  when  all 
they  do  is  grunt,  and  they  lie  so  much," 
or  the  attitude  of  the  businessman  who 
says.  "Your  wife  is  different  because 
she  Is  part  Spanish;  these  fuUbloods  just 
have  no  ambition  or  desire  to  work." 

It  has  been  announced  that  we  are 
going  to  have  &n  outstanding  educator, 
the  best  money  can  buy,  to  head  up  In- 
dian education  in  the  Bureau.  We  need 
him.  And,  the  new  man  must  teach 
teachers,  as  well  as  children.  Local  pub- 
lic school  teachers  must  be  sensltij^d 
to  the  problems  of  Indian  young  people, 
and  imaginative  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing services  must  be  inspired  and  initi- 
ated in  the  local  public  schools,  as  well 
as  within  the  Bureau.  As  we  go  to  work 
at  once  with  the  facts  we  already  know, 
we  must  also  begin  further  research  on 
the  causes  of  school   absenteeism   and 


dropouts,  so  that  better  action  programs 

can  be  initiated. 

I  understand  also  that  we  shall  soon 
have  a  new  man  in  the  Bureau  whose  job 
will  be  to  help  the  Indian  help  himself 
toward  meaningful  and  worthwhile  in- 
teraction with  the  non-Indian  com- 
munity, toward  the  development  of  skills 
which  will  permit  him  a  leadership  role 
in  the  total  community.  This  new  man, 
therefore,  must  necessarily  work  as  much 
with  non-Indians  as  he  does  with 
Indians,  a  direction  in  which  the  Bureau, 
Itself,  must  also  move.  Non-Indians  are 
eager  to  be  a  part  of  this  great  new  effort, 
but  the  Bureau  must  serve  as  the  catalyst 
to  get  us  together  in  our  local  commu- 
nities, not  just  in  some  momentarily 
satisfying,  "do-good,  take  an  Indian  to 
lunch"  meeting,  but  in  community  action 
which  has  real  meaning  and  value  and 
offers  opportunity  for  worthwhile  and 
lasting  interaction. 

We  non-Indian  church  members  need 
to  be  led  to  see  that,  while  it  is  good  to 
build  an  Indian  mission,  it  is  at  least  as 
good  to  encourage  Indian  membership  in 
our  own  church.  We  non-Indian  civic 
club  members  need  to  be  helped  to  see 
that,  at  least  as  important  as  providing 
a  scholarship  for  an  Indian  student  to 
go  to  college,  is  inviting  an  Indian  to 
join  our  own  club  so  that  he  may  help 
motivate  us  to  better  understanding  and 
his  children  toward  vital  self-confidence. 
So,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  Indian  Affairs; 
it  is  a  matter  of  human  relations,  a 
matter  of  attitudes. 

If  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  can 
now  furnish  the  spark  to  help  the  Indian 
get  himself  outside  his  own  problems  and 
become  a  part  of  the  solution  to  larger 
community  and  world  problems,  I  am 
confident  that  we  will  not  Just  have 
helped  show  the  way  to  real  hope  and  op- 
portunity for  these  human  beings  In- 
volved. More  than  that.  I  think  it  is 
the  destiny  of  the  American  Indian,  him- 
self a  product  of  two  cultures,  to  show 
America,  and  perhaps  the  world,  the  way 
to  better  human  understanding  and 
brotherhood. 

Catch  a  glimpse  of  what  we  could  be 
doing — and  should  be  doing.  For  ex- 
ample, consider  the  millions  of  desper- 
ately deprived,  unasslmllated,  unaccul- 
turated  South  American  Andean  In- 
diaiis.  who  now  live  out  their  terrible, 
cocaine-numbed,  half-starved,  work- 
wracked.  Isolated  lives  £uid  die  of  old 
age  at  35.  and  who,  my  friends,  will  not 
be  docile  always.  They  may  yet  shake 
the  foundations  of  this  hemisphere's  se- 
curity. Already  there  are  rumblings  In 
those  mountains,  and  Peking  and  Mos- 
cow have  heard  them  and  are  today 
teaching  the  Indian  languages  and  cus- 
toms, along  with  subversion,  to  some  of 
their  agents. 

Think  what  an  advantage  with  these 
people  America  has;  we  have  got  In- 
dians ourselves.  That  Is  a  boast  brand 
X  cannot  make.  American  Indians 
could  have  a  mission  with  these  Andean 
Indians  which  no  other  people  could 
carry  out  nearly  so  well.  And,  if  with 
these  people  of  South  America,  why  not 
with  the  other  deprived,  nonwhlte  peo- 
ple of  the  world,  who  make  up  most  of 
the  population  of  our  globe? 


There  Is  no  reason  why  not.  except  we 
had  better  start  here  at  home.  And,  it 
is  here  at  home  that  the  Indian  can  lead 
us  all — as  he  sees  it  more  clearly  himself 
and  as,  by  working  with  him.  we  see  it 
more  clearly — to  a  fuller  realization  of 
the  real  and  Inborn  worth  and  dignity  of 
every  single  human  soul. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
during  many  years  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  I  have  heard  many  speeches 
about  the  problems  of  the  American  In- 
dian and  the  programs  and  efforts  neces- 
sary to  bring  alwut  the  needed  "lift"  of 
this  great  race  of  people  who  were  here 
when  the  latecomers  arrived  on  the 
various  shores  of  our  country.  Never 
have  I  heard  a  speech  so  moving,  one  so 
filled  with  the  delicate  understanding  of 
the  personality  of  the  American  Indian 
and  the  failure  of  the  governmental  ap- 
proach to  this  good  day,  in  reaching  a 
compatible  understanding  of  the  Indian. 
of  filling  his  needs,  his  aspirations,  his 
ambitions,  and  the  task  to  which  his 
great  quality  and  talents  entitle  him. 

I  congratulate  my  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  for  this  excellent  speech,  one 
that  I  commend  to  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  and  to  the  educa- 
tors throughout  the  country  to  study 
carefully,  in  order  to  devise  a  program 
that  will  be  worthy  of  the  time  and  ef- 
fort of  the  people  who  inhabited  this 
land  for  many  years  before  the  others 
arrived. 
I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
highly  honored  by  the  generous  remarks 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oklahoma,  They  are  made  doubly 
meaningful  to  me  because  long  before  I 
came  to  the  Senate — and  since — my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  had  displayed  a 
great  interest  in  and  understanding  of 
these  problems  and  has  been  of  great 
service  in  working  for  their  proper  solu- 
tion. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  in  the  compliment  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNRONEYl  paid  his  distinguished 
junior  colleague  [Mr.  Harris!  for  the 
speech  he  has  just  delivered  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  rendered  a  service  to  the  Nation  and 
to  the  State  in  which  he  lives. 

Although  I  was  aware  as  I  read  the 
speech  and  listened  to  it  as  it  was  de- 
livered that  it  was  especially  directed  to 
the  people  whom  the  Senator  knows  best, 
it  Is  a  matter  of  interest  to  me,  as  well, 
because  although  I  cannot  command  a 
lovely  Comanche  wife,  I  can  say  that  my 
Uncle  Dick  married  a  Shoshone  Indian. 
So  I  can  at  least  say  that  I  have  an  In- 
dian relative. 

We  in  Wyoming  have  a  different  situa- 
tion than  exists  in  Oklahoma,  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  no  segregated  schools, 
although  farther  north  there  may  be 
some.  Both  the  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe 
Tribes  are  represented  in  Wyoming,  In 
fact,  my  maternal  grandfather  came  to 
Wyoming  In  1865  with  the  Connor  expe- 
dition, which  was  sent  to  quell  disturb- 
amces  in  the  West.  So  I  have  a  deep  and 
abiding  knowledge  of  the  work  done  for 
the  Indians,  as  well  as  of  their  hopes 
and  aspirations. 
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I  am  happy  to  say,  as  I  tun  sure  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
knows,  that  the  newly  appointed  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Mr. 
Robert  Bennett.  Is  himself  a  fullblooded 
Indian  and  gives  promise  of  doing  an 
outstanding  job. 

But  better  than  that,  we  have  assur- 
ance from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Mr.  Udall,  that  he  will  seek  to  educate 
these  people  and  will  seek  to  provide  for 
their  needs. 

The  good  Lord  knows,  as  the  Senator 
himself  knows,  that  more  oflQcers  are  not 
needed  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Almost  22,000  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  now  handling  Indian 
affairs,  and  there  are  only  380,000  In- 
dians on  reservations.  When  we  include 
Indians  who  live  off  the  reservations, 
over  whom  we  have  little  control,  that 
means  that  1  bureaucrat  Is  in  charge 
of  every  14  Indians.  One  mem^ber  of  our 
Interior  Committee  suggested  that  there 
were  more  chiefs  than  Indians.  We 
have  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  new  Director  of  the  Bureau  to 
try  and  remedy  that  situation.  I  am;' 
encouraged  by  our  discussions,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  Mr.  Bennett  will  be  able  to 
straighten  out  the  bureaucracy  that 
exists  In  his  agency.  One  thing  can  be 
said  with  certainty,  and  that  is  that  the 
situation  cannot  deteriorate  further. 

The  employees  of  the  Bureau  have 
established  one  of  the  worst  records  of 
bureaucracy  in  the  entire  Government. 
Fortunately.  Secretary  Udall  has  now 
recognized  the  serious  nature  of  the  prob- 
lems that  exist  In  the  Indian  agency  and 
has  promised  to  back  Mr.  Bennett  in  an 
effort  to  clean  up  the  mess  which  exists 
in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

I  might  digress  to  comment  that  I  am 
leaving  the  Capitol  shortly  to  meet  my 
mother,  92  years  old,  who  is  flying  to 
Washington  today.  She  lived  on  a 
Shoshone  reservation  most  of  her  life. 
She  speaks  the  Shoshone  and  Arapaho 
languages.  I  wish  she  could  have  been 
here  to  listen  to  the  marvelous  presenta- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris]. 

I  again  wish  to  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator. He  has  rendered  a  great  service  to 
his  State  and  to  the  Nation.  I  am  proud 
to  be  affiliated  with  him  and  to  know 
that  he  has  undertaken  to  express  him- 
self on  the  situation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming.  I  am 
grateful  to  him  for  remaining  in  the 
Chamber  while  I  made  my  speech. 

In  Oklahoma,  approximately  95  per- 
cent of  the  Indian  children  attend  the 
public  schools.  That,  as  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  agree.  Is  a 
marvelous  advancement  in  Indian  policy. 
But  I  emphasize  again  that  we  cannot 
forget  those  young  people  once  they  en- 
ter non -Indian  schools.  That  is  pre- 
cisely my  point;  That  they  go  to  those 
schools  with  the  handicap  of  their  own 
attitude  and  the  attitude  of  the  non- 
Indiar.s  with  whom  they  come  In  contact. 
That  is  a  situation  which  must  be  given 
special  attention. 

Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  his  eloquent 
speech,  which  focused  needed  attention 
on  this  most  embarrassing,  depressing, 
human  problem. 

Although  we  in  Hawaii  do  not  have 
many  Indians  in  our  community,  I  am, 
like  many  other  Americans,  concerned 
about  the  problem. 

Today,  we  pride  ourselves  in  meeting 
commitments  and  fulfilling  treaties.  Yet 
my  study  of  history  shows  that  we  have 
many  dark  chapters  in  which  we  have 
completely  disregarded  our  treaties  with 
the  Indians.  We  have  at  times  very  con- 
veniently forgotten  our  obligations.  Yet 
today  we  are  telling  our  people  that  our 
ccanmitments  are  sacred  and  that  the 
integrity  of  the  United  States  is  most 
precious. 

Today,  we  pride  ourselves  on  having 
the  most  educated  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  residing  in  the  United  States. 
Last  year  was  called  Education  Year. 
But  I  am  depressed  to  learn  that  the  orig- 
inal Americans  have  about  the  lowest 
rate  of  literacy  in  the  United  States, 

We  consider  ourselves  the  wealthiest 
of  all  the  people  on  earth,  but  I  am  de- 
pressed to  learn  that  our  original  Amer- 
icans have  about  the  highest  mortality 
rate  In  America.  We  consider  ourselves 
affluent  and  wealthy.  Yet  we  find  our 
gallant  original  Americans  with  the  low- 
est average  income  in  the  United  States. 
But  I  suppose  many  Americans  have  not 
been  concerned  about  this  problem  be- 
cause for  so  many  generations  we  Amer- 
icans have  been  brought  up  to  look  upon 
the  cowboys  as  the  good  people  and  the 
Indians  as  the  bad  barbarians.  But  a 
little  study  of  our  history  will  show  that 
Indians  have  been  great,  and  are  still  a 
great  people.  Numbered  among  them 
are  Tecumseh,  Sitting  Bull,  and  Powha- 
tan. They  were  great  statesmen.  They 
were  statesmen  upon  whom  we  should 
look  as  the  very  best  in  our  Nation.  If 
we  have  a  national  conscience,  the  time 
has  come  that  we  undo  this  wrong. 

I  wish  to  join  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  In  his  remarks  and 
to  pledge  to  him  personally  and  to  assure 
him  that  I  shall  be  following  him  in  his 
leadership.  I  shall  do  whatever  I  can  to 
join  my  fellow  Americans  to  undo  this 
wrong. 

The  Great  Society  is  a  great  program. 
It  Is  a  program  of  hiunan  rights  It  is  a 
program  of  justice.  It  is  a  program  of 
opportunity.  The  time  has  come  when 
the  programs  of  the  Great  Society  should 
be  extended  to  our  great  Americans, 

Mr.  HARRIS,  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
versations with  me  several  times  in  the 
last  month  or  two,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  has  evidenced  a 
great  and  abiding  interest  in  this  subject 
and  in  the  welfare  and  lives  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indians. 

I  know  that  he  will  have  a  great  In- 
fiuence  on  the  improvement  of  this  situ- 
ation. His  very  presence  here  today  and 
his  excellent  statement  on  what  we  must 
do  and  what  our  attitudes  must  be  to- 
ward this  problem  will  in  itself  help  focus 
attention  on  the  problem  and  move  us 
in  the  direction  of  solution. 


I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  congratulating  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  on  the 
thought-provoking  and  penetrating 
speech  he  has  made  today  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

He  has  articulated  for  us  a  policy  that 
we  should  adopt  in  this  great  country  of 
ours  to  help  the  original  citizens  of  this 
land,  our  Indian  brethren. 

As  I  listened  to  the  speech  of  the  Sen- 
ator today,  I  felt  that  It  was  not  only  a 
good  speech  but  also  a  great  sermon.  It 
pointed  out  that  we  as  a  people  all  too 
often  in  the  past  have  thought  of  the 
Indians  as  being  different  and  as  being 
people  who  should  be  treated  as  a  group 
under  some  group  policy  rather  than 
recognizing  the  individuality,  worth,  and 
potential  of  every  single  Indian,  as  we 
recognize  the  Individual  worth  of  all 
other  citizens  of  our  country. 

These  people  deserve  an  opportunity 
to  develop  their  Individual  talents.  They 
should  be  given  all  the  opportunities  that 
other  citizens  have. 

Mr.  President,  I  serve  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
also  on  the  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee. 
We  have  been  puzzled  and  troubled  over 
our  policies.  We  are  even  now  going 
through  a  reexamination  of  the  policies 
that  have  been  adopted  by  this  Govern- 
ment concerning  Indians  who  are  wards 
of  the  Government  or  Indians  who  have 
been  terminated  as  tribal  members. 
They  are  still  deserving  of  our  con- 
sideration and  concern. 

I  believe  that  what  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  said  today  wUl  be  a 
great  guideline  for  us  to  follow.  We 
must  seriously  consider  his  statement. 

The  Senator  made  a  most  important 
statement  in  his  magnificent  speech  when 
he  said  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  Indian 
affairs,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  human  rela- 
tions and  attitude.  He  said  In  his  speech 
that  we  have  so  often  forgotten  this 
guidepost  in  our  attitude  in  dealing  with 
the  Indians  of  our  land. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator,  A  great 
need  exists  to  give  these  people  their  full 
opportunity.  It  behooves  us  to  move  In 
the  direction  In  which  the  Senator  has 
pointed  us. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  his 
sympathetic.  understandin,g,  and  pene- 
trating speech. 

Mr,  HARRIS.  Mr,  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah. 

I  am  especially  impressed  and  pleased 
by  his  remarks  because  of  his  years  of 
able  and  dedicated  work  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  his  special  expertise,  and  his  in- 
terest in  this  subject. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  remarks,  the 
University  of  Utah  has  taken  a  great 
leadership  role  not  just  in  the  great 
State  of  Utah,  but  also  throughout  the 
United  States  wherever  Indians  are  lo- 
cated, in  trying  to  arrive  at  a  fresh  and 
new  solution  of  some  of  the  problems 
that  we  have  discussed. 

The  University  of  Utah  heads  a  con- 
sortium of  universities  financed  by  funds 
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granred  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
ponunlty  tor  work  in  this  kind  of  field. 

It  Is  from  those  funds  that  the  Okla- 
horaans  for  Indian  Opportunity  Orga- 
nization was  recently  financed  for  a 
leadership  training  program  In  Okla- 
homa. 

That  brink's  up  another  separate  ques- 
ti-Dn  which  I  did  not  mention  in  my  re- 
marks I  believe  that  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  all  of  us  must  be  will- 
ing to  accept  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  AfTairs  is  not  the  only  agency  or 
department  of  the  Government  which  is 
or  must  be  involved  with  Indians.  The 
Bureau  must  not  feel  jealous  of  their 
jurisdiction  of  Indians.  Every  depart- 
ment should  be  and  is  involved  with  In- 
dians. Indians  are  citizens,  as  we  all 
are. 

I  believe  that  the  Bureau  and  the  of- 
ficials of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity have  made  some  breakthroughs  in 
our  thinking  and  actions  having  to  do 
with  Indians.  The  University  of  Utah 
has  had  a  real  and  vital  part  in  that 
program. 

I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
gui.shed  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr  MONDAI.E  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  performed 
an  important  sei-vlce  to  our  Nation  in  de- 
livering this  fine  speech  on  the  problems 
faced  by  the  American  Indian  today.  His 
address  has  been  warm  and  human, 
drawing  deeply  from  his  own  rich  ex- 
perience, but  his  message  is  urgent  For 
despite  a  wide  variety  of  Federal  pro- 
grams, despite  the  efforts  of  many  dedi- 
cated people,  we  have  not  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  majority  of  Indians  re- 
motely close  to  what  we  call  the  main- 
stream of  our  ,society.  So  we  must  give 
full  support  to  the  Senator  when  he  urges 
us  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  objectives  of 
our  Indian  policies,  and  how  we  are 
carrying  them  out. 

The  Indian  population  of  my  State, 
Minnesota,  is  15,793  according  to  the 
I960  census  Of  these  10.259  were  re- 
ceiving public  assistance  in  1964.  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. And  this  number  on  welfare  has 
been  rising,  going  up  by  11.3  percent 
since  1960. 

And  when  we  look  at  the  income  figures 
we  can  see  why.  Indians  in  Minnesota 
live  with  an  average  family  income  of 
under  $1  000  a  year,  less  than  one-third 
of  what  we  have  set  as  the  minimum 
poverty  level  in  America.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  for  Indians  in  Minnesota 
and  WiscoxLsin  is  55  percent  according  to 
the  last  completed  figures  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

Or  if  we  consider  housing,  we  find  that 
of  the  approximately  2,500  Indian  fam- 
ilies in  Minnesota,  2,250.  or  90  percent, 
live  in  substandard  housing. 

With  appalling  conditions  like  these, 
I  feel  it  Is  clear  that  we  must  not  neglect 
a  single  Federal  program  that  can  be 
effective  in  helping  Indian  Americans  to 
overcome  them.  We  must  work  to  make 
sure  that  poverty  programs,  job  training, 
aid  to  education,  health  and  housing 
assistance,  antidiscrimination  laws — all 
of  these  are  fully  utilized  in  helping  In- 
dians build  better  lives  for  themselves. 
And  as  Senator  H.^rris  so  rightly  empha- 


sizes, we  must  work  with  Indian  leaders 
in  making  these  effective.  We  must  be 
doing  things  with  Indians,  not  doing 
things  to  them. 

I  have  been  working  for  many  months 
now  on  getting  adequate  housing  for 
some  of  our  Minnesota  Indian  reserva- 
tions Our  aim  is  a  modest  one  to  start — 
350  units,  or  roughly  15  percent  of  the 
need  It  has  been  a  slow  process,  not 
because  of  any  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians — they  have  been 
working  on  developing  these  projects 
since  its  outset — but  rather  because  of 
delays  brought  about  by  problems  in  Fed- 
eral housing  regulations,  and  insufficient 
contact  between  officials  working  on  this 
and  the  Indians  Involved. 

For  this  reason  I  was  most  gratified  to 
participate  last  week  in  a  meeting  In 
Minneapolis,  called  by  the  Indian  lead- 
ers In  my  State,  that  brought  together 
various  officials  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  discuss  Indian  housing  projects. 
This  meeting  was  called  by  the  Indians 
and  for  the  Indians.  Initiative  such  as 
this  must  not  go  unanswered  and  unre- 
warded. We  know  the  Indians  are  ready 
to  cooperate.  Eind  I  am  hopeful  that  aided 
by  the  direct  communication  that  took 
place  last  week,  we  will  be  able  to  move 
ahead  on  these  Indian  housing  projects. 

This  meeting  was  the  culmination  of 
well  over  a  year's  effort  by  my  office  to 
urge  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
U.S.  Public  Housing  Authority  and  others 
to  develop  and  approve  low-income  hous- 
ing for  Indians  and  Indian  reservations. 

Although  the  meeting  was  helpful,  I 
must  in  all  candor  comment  that  In  many 
respects  the  public  housing  authorities 
and  others  who  have  been  working  on 
this  problem  are  no  nearer  to  an  answer 
today  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

They  claim  that  we  have  a  program 
available  to  provide  public  housing,  but 
when  they  get  "0own  to  the  details  of 
working  out  the  actual  construction  of 
the  housing,  there  always  seems  to  be 
some  delay,  some  reason  to  put  housing 
out  on  further  bids,  some  reason  for  fur- 
ther discussion;  and  stiU  at  this  point, 
even  after  this  meeting.  I  wonder  when 
the  day  will  come  when  construction  of 
this  needed  housing  for  our  Minnesota 
Indians  will  begin. 

As  some  of  you  may  know.  It  can  get 
rather  cold  In  northern  Minnesota  In  the 
early  months  of  the  year,  and  these  In- 
dians go  through  winter  after  winter  on 
dirt  floors,  with  six,  seven,  eight  people 
to  a  room,  no  sanitation  facilities,  carry- 
ing water  to  their  homes  in  buckets.  I 
do  not  think  we  would  need  a  very  care- 
ful study  to  determine  what  this  does  to 
the  people's  health,  particularly  young 
children, 

I  have  seen  actual  health  history  cards 
prepared  and  kept  by  our  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  on  Minnesota  Indian  res- 
ervations. These  cards  would  shock  the 
average  American  with  what  they  reveal 
about  the  repeated  and  costly  health  caxe 
required  for  American  Indians,  in  Min- 
nesota and  elsewhere,  simply  because  of 
the  dilapidated  and  unsanitary  housing 
in  which  they  live.  I  visited  some  of 
those  homes  in  late  November,  and  I  saw 
it  happening. 

We  have  a  study,  conducted  by  the  Di- 
vision of  Indian  Health  of  the  Public 


Health  Service,  that  shows  we  will  get 
back  every  dollar  we  spend  on  minimum 
decent  housing  for  Minnesota  Indians  in 
reduced  costs  of  Government  programs 
for  Indian  health.  Over  the  long  run,  it 
will  not  cost  us  a  penny  more  to  provide 
decent  housing  than  to  allow  the  present 
disgraceful  situation  to  continue. 

And  yet  it  does  continue. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  get  moving 
on  these  projects  and  make  a  start  to- 
ward helping  Indians  in  my  State  and 
elsewhere  get  decent  housing  for  them- 
selves and  their  families. 

Once  again,  may  I  express  my  grati- 
tude to  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
close  friend  for  the  excellent  address  he 
has  made  this  afternoon  on  one  of  the 
most  neglected  problems  In  the  United 
States. 

I  would  also  commend  my  distlngulslied 
colleague  for  marrying  wisely.  His  lovely 
wife,  LaDonna,  is  a  warm,  clear-minded 
American  who  happens  also  to  be  of  In- 
dian descent.  I  have  heard  her  speak  on 
this  problem,  and  know  of  her  leadership 
and  interest  in  the  issue. 

It  is  good  news  for  the  American  In- 
dian, as  well  as  for  all  decent  Americans, 
that  Fred  Harris  is  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  grateful  for  the  warm  and  generous 
remarks  of  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MondaleI. 
I  think  that  his  rising  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  add  his  own  facts  and 
statistics  about  the  problems  In  Minne- 
sota win  add  greatly  to  our  understand- 
ing of  the  subject,  and  will  add  much  to 
the  record  of  this  discussion. 

Mr.  President,  I  came  to  the  Senate  at 
approximately  the  same  time  as  did  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
He  and  his  wife,  Joan,  are  very  close 
friends  of  my  wife,  LaDonna,  and  me.  I 
would  join  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  in  saying  that  we 
both  probably  overmarrled  ourselves. 

But,  Mr.  President,  almost  from  the 
first  moment  that  we  have  known  each 
other,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  his  wife  have  shown  great 
Interest  In  the  plight  and  problems  of 
the  Indian  people  of  Minnesota  and 
throughout  the  United  States.  We  have 
discussed  these  matters  with  them  at 
great  length  a  number  of  times  since 
our  coming  here. 

I  can  say  with  all  as.'^urance,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Indian  people  of  Minne- 
sota and  of  the  United  States  will  be 
happier  and  healthier  people,  and  more 
productive  citizens,  because  of  the  pres- 
ence In  this  body  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  because  of  his 
knowledge  and  because  of  the  things  he 
Is  doing  and  will  continue  to  do  In  this 
body  in  their  behalf. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  most  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  with  other  Senators  in  com- 
mending the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  the  outstanding  speech  he 
has  just  made.  It  Is  a  speech  long  over- 
due— Indeed,  decades  overdue.  Too 
many  of  us  tend  to  take  the  American 
Indian  for  granted,  to  ignore  his  real 
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wants  and  his  vital  needs,  as  has  been 
disclosed  so  cogently  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris], 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  MoNDALE],  and  others. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  is  looking 
Into  the  matter,  and  am  very  pleased 
that  Mr.  Bennett,  an  Oneida  Indian  from 
Wisconsin,  is  now  the  Commissioner  for 
Indian  Affairs.  I  am  confident  he  will 
accomplish  those  objectives  which  are  so 
long  overdue  and  which  are  so  vitally 
necessary.  And,  too.  It  Is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  day  is  near  when  the  Indian 
will  share  fully  in  all  of  the  benefits  of 
American  society. 

I  happen  to  come  from  a  State  which 
has  nearly  30.000  Indians.  There  are 
Flatheads,  Blackfeet,  Sioux,  Rocky  Boy, 
Chippewa;  there  are  Cree,  Crow,  and 
Cheyenne.  And  I  am  sure,  being  from 
Oklahoma,  that  my  distinguished  friend 
recalls  the  fact  that  after  the  defeat  of 
Custer  about  91  years  ago.  the  Cheyenne 
were  forced  by  this  Government,  through 
the  Army,  to  go  from  Montana  to  Okla- 
homa. A  branch  of  the  Cheyenne,  the 
Northern  Cheyerme,  made  this  momen- 
tous 2,500-mile  trek  on  foot.  They  were 
harassed  by  the  Army  and  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. What  few  remained  finally  did 
arrive  in  western  Montana.  Their  de- 
scendants are  there  today,  living  on  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reser\'ation. 

I  speak  of  the  Cheyennes  particularly 
because  I  have  an  especially  warm  place 
In  my  heart  for  them.  They  have  little 
in  the  way  of  resources,  but  a  great  deal, 
indeed,  in  the  way  of  initiative.  They 
are  trying  to  lift  themselves  up  on  the 
basis  of  that  Initiative  alone.  It  Is  not 
easy.  They  have  coal  deposits,  but  the 
demand  for  coal  has  decreased  in  recent 
years.  They  have  timber  and  carry  on 
a  lumbering  business  as  well  as  they 
can.  Over  a  million  dollars  has  been 
expended  on  a  cattle  herd,  which  is 
tribal  property,  and  they  have  one  or 
two  small  irulustries.  In  short,  their 
progress  has  been  tremendous  in  com- 
parison with  the  resources  at  their  dis- 
posal. 
*  It  would  be  well  if  private  initiative 
would  develop  an  interest  in  our 
Indians  For  they  need  help  to  help 
themselves.  They  must  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  raise  themselves  by  their 
own  bootstraps.  And  I  am  hopeful  that, 
as  a  result  of  the  hearings  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  at 
the  time  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bennett 
was  being  considered,  and,  even  more,  as 
a  result  of  this  magnificent  speech,  there 
will  be  a  new  deal— a  good  deal  for  the 
Indians.  And  I  hope  also,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  has  so  cogently  stated. 
that  the  benefits  of  the  Great  Society, 
will  be  extended  to  them,  not  only  in 
Oklahoma  and  Montana,  but  In  every 
State  in  which  they  live. 

Again,  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  a  remarkably  good  speech — 
a  perceptive  speech— and  I  repeat,  a 
speech  that  was  long  overdue  and  greatly 
needed. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  humbled  by  the  statement  of  the 
<iistlnguished  majority  leader,  who  Is  my 


leader  not  only  In  the  Senate  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  but  also  a  leader  for  the 
country,  for  many  years.  In  the  field  of 
the  subject  upon  which  I  have  spoken. 
He  represents  the  great  State  of  Mon- 
tana, which  has  long  been  proud  of  and 
uplifted  by  Its  great  history  and  heritage 
involving  our  Indian  citizens. 

Recently  we  had  in  our  home  for  din- 
ner a  young  man  named  John  Artlchoker, 
who  is  a  Sioux  Indian.  He  Is  superin- 
tendent of  the  reservation  at  Lander, 
Mont. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  the  Northern 
Cheyenne. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Of  the  Northern  Chey- 
enne, Mr.  President.  I  am  much  im- 
pressed by  him.  He  was  chosen  within 
recent  years — he  is  still  a  young  man — 
as  1  of  the  10  outstanding  young  men  of 
the  United  States,  by  the  U.S.  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

But  I  am  also  impressed,  and  wish  the 
Senate  to  know,  by  the  fact  that  John 
Artlchoker  was  tremendously  impressed 
with  the  special  wisdom  and  interest  and 
activity  of  the  great  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  in  this  field. 

Artlchoker  Is  tsT^ical  of  the  fresh 
thinking  going  on.  He  was  here  In 
Washington  recently,  working  on  bring- 
ing in  Industry  to  that  reservation  for  the 
employment  of  those  Indian  people  there. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  progres- 
sive efforts  being  made  on  that  reserva- 
tion and  among  Indian  people  generally 
in  Montana  and  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  not  only 
share  with  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss]  the  thought  that  the  key  sentence 
here  is  "So.  it  is  not  a  matter  of  Indian 
Affairs;  it  is  a  matter  of  hiunan  rela- 
tions, a  matter  of  attitudes,"  but  I  also 
think  that  sentence  should  go  one  step 
further  and  say  that  it  is  not  even  a 
matter  of  Indians  but  of  Americans.  It 
is  time  we  stopped  thinking  about  In- 
dians as  being  separate.  They  have  sure- 
ly lived  here  long  enough  to  meet  the 
resident  requirements  for  full-fledged 
American  citizenship. 

Likewise,  let  us  stop  being  so  patroniz- 
ing about  Indians.  Let  us  start  calling 
them  Americans.  The  sooner  they  be- 
come, with  the  rest  of  us,  "just  people." 
a  part  of  the  melting  pot  that  is  the 
United  States,  the  sooner  wiU  we  be  on 
our  way  toward  a  successful  solution  of 
these  questioios. 

I  want  to  salute  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris]  for  having 
staked  out  such  a  clear,  strong,  and  wise 
guidepost  wliich  can  achieve  these  long- 
delayed  goals. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris]  on  a 
proposed  new  destiny  for  American  In- 
dians. How  timely  his  remarks  are.  If 
our  U,S.  American  Indians  were  fully  ed- 
ucated in  both  cultures,  what  a  gieat 
force  we  would  have  for  America  and 
for  the  world. 

We  need  this  cultural  and  economic 
force  at  home;  we  need  it  badly  abroad. 


Senator  Harris  has  mentioned  the  high 
country  of  South  America,  the  "altl- 
plano"  of  the  Andes,  where  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  Indians,  from  Colombia,  through 
Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile  speak 
the  Indian  language,  and  dream  of  that 
far-off  Inca  Elmplre  where  the  average 
Indian  was  better  of  economically,  so- 
cially, and  govemmentally,  than  he  has 
been  under  Spanish-speaking  govern- 
ments this  past  four  centuries.  The 
Inca  Empire  stretched  from  Colombia  to 
Chile. 

Our  American  Indians,  of  the  United 
States,  properly  educated  and  trained 
for  this  leadership  gap,  could  render  a 
great  service  to  South  America,  to  the 
people  of  the  alUplano,  to  ourselves, 
and  to  the  free  world,  if  they  were  but 
given  this  opportunity. 

Pbed  Harris  has  knowledgeably  pointed 
up  the  problem  of  the  American  Indian 
in  our  culture.  His  beautiful,  cultured, 
charming,  highly  intelligent  wife,  her- 
self of  part  Comanche  lineage,  grew  up 
partly  in  and  fully  understanding  that 
culture.  Fred  Harris  knows  the  history 
of  the  former  CMnanche  culture,  which 
played  such  a  large  role  in  the  history 
of  the  Southwestern  States. 

He  has  narrated  how  they  were  called 
the  lords  of  the  south  plains.  Of  in- 
terest, too,  is  the  fact  that  the  Comanche 
word  for  themselves  meant  "the  people," 
or,  we  might  give  It  a  free  translation, 
and  it  would  be  "we,  the  people."  So 
proud  were  they  of  their  strength  and 
supremacy  and  so  complete  was  their 
dominance  in  most  portions  of  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Colorado,  and 
Kansas,  that  it  was  often  marked  on  the 
early  maps  as  "Comanche  country,"  or 
"Comanchelra." 

With  his  knowledge  of  Indian  culture, 
Oklahoma,  the  America  of  the  past  and 
of  the  present,  the  American  Indian  of 
the  p>ast  and  of  the  present,  Senator 
Harris  has  special  opportunities  to  ren- 
der a  special  service  to  American  Indians. 
In  rendering  that  service,  he  is  doing  a 
greater  service  for  all  of  us  and  for  all 
the  world.  I  salute  him  for  his  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris]  for  his  eloquence 
and  precision  In  stating  the  case  so  well 
for  a  rededlcation  and  reinvlgoration  of 
our  policies  concerning  American  In- 
dians. I  join  with  him  In  asking  "what 
are  we  buying  for  our  money?"  As  the 
Senator  so  well  points  out,  we  are  a  woe- 
fully long  way  away  from  our  long- 
standing goal  of  full  integration  of  our 
Indian  citizens  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  society. 

Again,  my  congratulations  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  for  a  timely  and 
forceful  statement  on  one  of  our  most 
serious  domestic  problems 


FARM  INCOME  IN  1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  OrvlUe  Freeman  at  a 
press  conference  on  April  15,  1966.  on 
the  subject  of  farm  income  in  1966. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prlntel  In  the 
Rkcord,  aa  follows: 

STATKMrUT  BT  SEC«ETA«T  OF  ACRICULTtmB  Os- 

VTLLZ    L     Prcxman    at    Peess    CONnairNCS, 

U.S    Depabtment  or  Acricultvr*,   Wash- 
ington. DC  ,  Apan,  15,  1966 

I  want  to  make  an  announcement  on  farm 
income  This  administration,  led  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  has  fought  hard  for  b«tter 
farm  income  That  fight  Is  once  again  suc- 
ceeding this  year 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  net  farm.  In- 
come In  1966  will  exceed  $15  billion,  ac- 
cording to  our  lat«at  eetlm&tes.  This  Is 
about    a    billion    dollars    higher    than    1965. 

This  estimate  Is  based  on  the  performance 
of  the  farm  economy  In  the  first  quarter  Just 
ended  and  the  proepects  for  farm  produc- 
tion and   farm  prices  during  the  year 

The«e  estimates  Indicate  that  1966  will  be 
the  best  year  In  nearly  two  decades  for  the 
American  farmer,  and  that  the  progress  we 
begcin  In  1960  toward  pjartty  of  Income  will 
continue  and  accelerate. 

Net  farm  Income  In  1960  was  $11.7  billion. 
The  estimate  for  1966  represents  an  Increase 
of  more  than  $3  4  billion 

These  Income  figures  moan  that: 

Net  Income  per  farm  will  be  at  a  record 
level  of  around  $4,600.  or  about  55  percent 
higher  than  la  1960. 

Disposable  personal  income  per  person  on 
the  farm  will  be  about  $1,600.  or  44  percent 
higher  than  In  1960.  Nonfarm  Income  per 
capita,  by  eompart.son,  has  Increased  about 
25  percent  over  the  same  period.  This  means 
the  gap  between  farm  and  nonfarm  Income 
per  person  is  narrowing.  The  farmer  In  i960 
earned  about  55  percent  of  what  other  people 
did.  Today  he  earns  about  65  percent  as 
much.  Thl.s  demonstrates  that  while  the 
progress  we  have  made  Is  good,  the  farmer 
still  Is  seriously  underpaid  In  comparison  to 
what  others  In  our  society  receive  In  the 
nonfarm  segment  of  the  economy. 

More  farmers  are  earning  parity  of  Income 
today  than  ever  before.  In  1960  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  find  many  farmers  In  this  poeltlon. 
In  1966,  we  estimate  that  nearly  a  half  mil- 
lion farmers  will  earn  as  much  as  they  could 
expect  from  the  same  skill  and  Investment 
applied  In  other  kinds  of  work.  Another 
half  million  are  getting  close  to  this  level. 

Incomes  of  most  farmers  will  reflect  the 
expected  Increase  In  1966.  although  weather 
conditions  and  other  regional  or  local  factors 
may  prevent  some  farmers  from  sharing  In 
the  Improved  national  farm  Income. 

As  a  whole,  however,  the  farm  economy  Is 
healthier  today  than  anyone  fKwalbly  could 
have  anticipated  8  years  ago.  I  can  recall 
some  of  the  farm  Income  projections  In  those 
days  which  estimated  that  net  farm  income 
might  reach  $14  billion  by  1970 — and  even 
this  was  considered  a  highly  optimistic  cal- 
culation. 

In  the  past,  when  farm  Income  has  climbed 
to  the  levels  we  expect  this  year,  it  has  been 
followed  by  bad  tlmee  with  lean  years  for 
farmers.  I  do  not  expect  this  to  happen  In 
1967  or  beyond,  but  It  could  happen  If  both 
the  consumer  and  the  farmer  Ignore  some 
of  the  lessons  from  past  experience. 

First,  an  abundant  harvest  does  more  than 
assure  consumers  that  they  will  be  well  fed. 
It  contributes  Importantly  to  a  stable  na- 
tional economy. 

Second,  an  abundant  harvest  Is  not  auto- 
matic It  is  the  product  of  the  skill  and 
ability  and  hard  work  of  the  family  farmers 
of  this  country.  If  this  skill  and  ability  is 
not  adequately  rewarded,  the  Nation  cannot 
long  expect  the  abundant  harvests  to  con- 
tinue. 

Low  farm  income  will  not  keep  the  capital 
and  manpower  resources  Ln  agriculture  nec- 
essary for  efficient  production  and  fair  con- 
sumer prices  Without  efflclent  producUon 
supply   will   drop  and  consumer  prices  sky- 


rocket. Ttxls  we  must  avoid  In  the  national 
Interest. 

Third,  the  6  good  years  in  agriculture  are 
the  product  of  many  factors.  The  farm  pro- 
grams voted  by  the  Congress  are  an  Impor- 
tant underpinning.  The  growth  in  world 
markets  Is  another.  The  most  Important 
factor,  hoover,  Is  the  common  sense  of  the 
farmer.  He  has  made  oxir  voluntary  farm 
programs  work,  and  he  has  recognized  and 
supported  the  drive  to  develop  export  mar- 
kets. 

If  that  commonsense  continues,  and  the 
consumer  recognizes  that  abundance  de- 
serves an  adequate  reward,  then  we  will  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  abundance  of  food  and 
fiber  which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the 
growth  of  the  Nation's  economy  these  past 
years  and  the  adequate  size  family  farm  will 
reach  the  target  of  parity  of  income  by  1970. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  a&k. 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


FFA:   NOW  MEANS  FORGOTTEN 
FARMERS  OP  AMERICA 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  several  weeks  we  from  the  Midwest 
have  been  amazed  and  disillusioned  at 
the  reports  which  we  have  been  reading 
in  the  papers  about  the  rising  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  the  efforts  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration to  pin  the  responsibility  for 
skyrocketing  living  costs  on  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  To  this  ver3'  hour,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  not  heard  a  single  voice 
raised  within  the  hierarchy  of  this  ad- 
ministration placing  the  blame  for  the 
high  cost  of  Uving  upon  the  inflationary 
policies  of  the  administration  itself. 

It  is  most  disturbing  to  read  that  In 
recent  days  the  President  himself,  his 
chief  economic  adviser,  Gardner  Ackley, 
and  the  eminent  spokesman  for  the 
farmers  of  America,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Orville  FYeeman,  have  all 
pointed  accusing  fingers  at  farm  food 
prices.  They  all  attribute — even  Orville 
Freeman  who  as  a  Cabinet  oCQcial  repre- 
sents within  the  administration  the  agri- 
culture industry — the  alarming  rise  in 
consumer  price  index  to  food  costs.  And 
further,  they  make  it  more  than  abun- 
dantly clear  that  Government  policy  will 
be  directed  toward  attempting  to  re- 
duce living  costs  by  pvishlng  farm  prices 
downward.  Why?  Why,  Mr.  President,  Is 
not  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Or- 
ville Freeman,  fighting  for  better  farm 
Income  to  be  derived  from  the  farm 
products  raised  by  the  American  farm- 
er? 

Has  the  Department  of  Agriculttire 
under  Secretary  Freeman  lost  sight  of 
Its  primary  objective  of  assisting  farm- 
ers achieve  parity  of  income,  or  has  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  under  Orville 
Freeman  as  indicated  in  the  April  8 
issue  of  the  Washington  Parmletter  pub- 
lished by  Wayne  Darrow.  actually  be- 
come the  OPS — Offlce  of  Price  Stabiliza- 
tion— for  the  Johnson  administration? 


szcketabt  pleased  with  farm  price  drop 

It  is  Inconceivable  to  me.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  with  parity  standing  at  82 
percent,  any  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
could  make  the  statement  which  Is  pub- 
lished In  the  New  York  Times  of  April 
1.  1966,  which  is  headlined  "Freeman 
Elated  Over  Price  Drops — He  Predicts 
Further  Cuts  in  Cost  of  Farm  Products." 

Mr.  President,  if  this  headline  Is  true, 
we  have  the  wrong  man  speaking  and 
fighting  for  the  American  farmer  today. 
The  outlook  is  dismal  for  any  increase  in 
parity  and  justice  for  the  American 
farmer. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebrsiska. 

Mr.  CURTIS,     The  Senator  states: 

If  this  headline  Is  true,  we  have  the  wrong 
man  speaking  and  fighting  for  the  American 
farmer  today. 

Well,  now,  who  In  the  administration 
is  speaking  up  for  me  American  farmer 
and  fighting  for  him? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  probably  should  have 
said  that  we  have  the  wrong  man  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  !f  the  headUne 
is  true. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  He  should  be  doing 
those  things. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes,  because  he  should 
be  fighting  and  speaking  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  but  obviously  he  appears  to 
be  speaking  and  fighting  for  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  in  the  big  metropolitan 
areas  in.stead 

Mr  CURTIS.  What  the  Senator  is 
saying  is  something  which  the  farmers 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  land  are  saying.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
an  article,  the  publication  of  a  leading 
farm  organization,  and  the  headline 
states:  "Administration  Is  Making 
Farmer  Whipping  Boy  for  Inflation." 

I  will  not  interrupt  the  Senator  longer 
at  this  time,  but  I  do  wish  to  commend 
him  for  the  position  he  Is  taking.  It  Is 
most  outrageous — with  the  sins  of  the 
administration,  and  all  of  Its  fiscal  poli- 
cies threatening  severe  inflation — that 
at  such  a  time  they  are  trying  to  set  the 
housewife  against  the  farmer,  the  house- 
wife and  the  farmer  against  business, 
and  so  on,  rather  than  looking  toward 
their  own  houses. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  very  much  Indeed.  Of 
course,  he  represents  a  great  agricul- 
tural State,  just  to  the  south  of  our  fine 
State  of  South  Dakota.  I  know  his 
farmers  are  no  different  than  ours,  and 
that  they  bitterly  resent  the  fact  that 
the  administration  is  trying  to  make 
them  whipping  boys  because  of  fiscal 
policies  over  which  they  have  no  control. 

Under  the  headlines  In  the  New  York 
Times,  the  story  goes  on  to  say: 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Kreeman 
expressed  pleasure  today  with  the  fact  that 
the  prices  of  farm  products  had  dropped 
recently. 

It  was  the  first  time  In  the  memory  of 
American  farm  officials  that  a  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Indicated  that  he  was  pleased 
with  a  decrea.se  In  farm  prices  Like  Mr. 
Freeman,  other  administration  ofBclals  were 
happy  to  note  that  consumers  would  bene- 
fit from  lower  food  prices  by  this  summtr. 
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If  the  food  marketing  Industry  will  re- 
spond quickly  to  lower  farm  prices  over  the 
next  several  months — 

Mr.  Freeman  told  a  news  conference — 

retail  prices  also  can  be  lower  sooner. 

Not  only  have  farm  prices  fallen  since  Feb- 
ruary 15 — 

Mr.  Freeman  said — 

but  the  average  prices  of  all  farm  products 
should  be  6  to  10  percent  lower  In  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  year  than  they  are  now. 

Is  that  not  a  very  pessimistic  future 
which  the  Agriculture  spokesman  in  this 
administration's  Cabinet  holds  out  for 
the  farmers  of  America? 

Mr.  President,  in  the  April  1  news 
story,  Mr.  Freeman  gave  this  rundown 
on  farm  price  decreases  since  February 
15: 

Hogs  down  4  cents  a  jjound  followed  by  a 
10-  to  13 -percent  decline  In  the  wholesale 
price  of  bacon  and  pork.  Lambs  also  down 
4  cents  a  pound.  Butter  down  2  cents  a 
pound.  Soybeans  amd  corn  oil  down  more 
than  6  percent. 

Fresh  lettuce  down  35  percent;  cabbage. 
celery,  and  onions  down  more  than  20  per- 
cent. Fresh  oranges  and  grapefruit  off  7 
percent.    Eggs  down  3  cents  per  dozen. 

Our  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, made  some  predictions.  Accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Times : 

He  predicted  the  following  declines  by  the 
end  of  the  year:  Poultry  and  eggs,  down  15 
to  20  percent;  vegetables,  down  20  to  25  per- 
cent; potatoes.  10  percent;  meat  animals,  S 
percent. 

MOEE    THAN     HALF     MIZXION    FARMS    DISAPPEAR 
SINCE    FREEMAN    TOOK    OmCE 

With  this  kind  of  farm  price  depress- 
ing policy  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Mr.  President,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  record  reveals  that  since  Secretary 
freeman  took  ofiflce  more  than  half  a 
million  farms  have  disappeared  and 
about  two  and  a  half  million  men, 
women,  and  children  have  left  the  farm- 
ing population.  In  fact,  Mr.  President, 
this  year  approximately  100,000  more 
farms  will  evaporate  from  the  face  of 
rural  America 

Mr.  President,  the  farmers  of  South 
Dakota  keep  writing  and  calling  me  and 
asking.  "Why  do  the  wage  Increase  guide- 
lines of  3.2  percent  apply  only  to  the 
economy  outside  of  agriculture  and  we 
as  farmers  must  endure  a  depressing 
price  economy?"  It  is  a  good  question, 
Mr.  President,  and  one  I  cannot  answer, 
especially  in  view  of  the  agriculture 
spokesman's  effort  in  the  Eidminlstration 
to  participate  in  the  price  depressing 
effort. 

Thus  far,  Mr.  President,  the  admin- 
istration's only  attack  upon  rising  living 
costs  has  been  directed  against  farm 
prices.  Total  living  costs  cannot  be  re- 
duced significantly  by  such  action  even 
though  the  economic  adviser  to  the 
President.  Mr.  Gardner  Ackley,  continues 
to  claim  that  the  cost  of  living  rise  can  be 
halted  by  further  depressing  farm  prices. 

Mr.  President,  why  this  continual 
propaganda  campaign  from  administra- 
tion spokesmen  placing  the  blame  for 
skyrocketing  living  costs  on  the  farmer? 
Why  is  there  no  mention  of  taking  some 
of  the  pressure  off  by  reducing  non- 
defense  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment' Why  is  no  recognition  given 
to  the  Indisputable  fact  that  through  the 
years  consumer  prices  for  many  non- 
farm  goods  and  services  have  been  rising 
much  more  rapidly  than  food  costs?  It 
Is  only  in  recent  months,  Mr.  President, 
that  farm  prices  have  even  begim  to 
catch  up  a  bit. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Labor  Depart- 
ment's Consumer  Price  Index  for  Febru- 
ary 1966,  shows  that  it  costs  $11.16  to 
buy  the  same  goods,  services,  and  foods 
which  cost  $10  in  the  1957-59  base  period. 
For  food  alone,  it  cost  $11.18  to  buy  the 
same  Items  which  could  be  purchased 
for  $10  in  1957-59.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
President,  the  increases  in  the  overall 
Consumer  I>rice  Index  and  the  retail  food 
index  are  almost  identical.  With  these 
facts  available  to  Secretary  Freeman  and 
other  administration  spokesmen,  why  are 
food  price  increases  alone  singled  out  in 
assessing  the  blame  for  the  overall  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living? 

Mr.  CUR-ns.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  the  clarity  of  the  thoughts  he  Is 
presenting  here.  He  Is  correct.  I  should 
Uke  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  food 
costs  to  the  housewife  and  prices  received 
for  the  raw  products  of  the  farm  by  the 
farmer  in  the  marketplace  are  two  en- 
tirely different  things. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  When  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  grew  up  and  when 
I  grew  up,  our  parents  either  raised  their 
potatoes  or  bought  potatoes  by  the  bush- 
el. Today  many  consimiers  not  only  buy 
small  amounts  of  potatoes,  they  not  only 
are  able  to  buy  new  potatoes  out  of  sea- 
son, which  means  a  great  deal  of  trans- 
portation, but  they  buy  potatoes  already 
prepared  and  packaged,  whether  they 
are  french-frled  potatoes,  readj*  to  be 
eaten  after  being  warmed  up,  or  pack- 
aged mashed  potatoes. 

I  am  not  suggesting  we  go  back.  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  we  should  not 
have  the  packaged  foods  that  are  a  part 
of  modern  living.  I  only  suggest  that 
the  facts  be  made  known,  that  when  the 
housewife  buys  such  foods,  she  is  paying 
for  many,  many  other  costs  besides  the 
cost  of  the  raw  farm  product  produced 
by  the  farmer,  and  that  If  the  price  re- 
ceived by  the  farmer  were  to  fall  a  great 
deal,  the  housewife  still  would  not  find 
that  the  prices  she  must  pay  for  the 
extra  services,  the  extra  preparation, 
the  extra  packaging,  the  great  adver- 
tising, would  likewise  fall. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Th,^t  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Th)  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture should  be  explaining  these  facts 
to  the  American  people. 

I  do  not  question  these  fine  modem 
procedures  and  products,  but  I  think  It 
is  wrong  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  Imply  that  the  cost  of  those  extra 
services  is  somehow  tied  in  with  what 
the  farmer  receives  at  the  marketplace. 

Furthermore — and  I  shall  not  take 
much  more  of  the  Senator's  time — the 
man  who  processes,  transports,  adver- 
tises, packages,  resells,  and  retails  food- 


stuffs pays  a  great  amount  In  payroll 
taxes,  social  security  taxes,  local  and 
State  taxes.  They  are  affected  by  the 
programs  tn  Washington  which  must  be 
matched  by  the  Federal  Government. 
That  must  be  matched  by  the  price 
chargef"  at  the  counter.  If  those  costs 
are  not  included,  it  will  be  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  the  man  will  go  out  of 
business. 

The  spokesman  for  the  farmers  should 
be  explaining  that  to  the  consumers, 
rather  than  going  to  the  trouble  of  turn- 
ing the  consumers  against  the  indi- 
viduals who  produce  the  raw  products. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  appreciate  the  contri- 
bution the  Senator  has  made.  That,  of 
course,  in  the  main,  is  the  burden  of  the 
point  I  am  trying  to  make  here  on  the 
Senate  floor  this  afternoon.  Labor  has 
an  articulate  and  active  spokesman  in 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Education  has 
a  .'spokesman  in  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  But  the  farm- 
ers lack  a  spokesman  altogether,  when 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  should 
be  pleading  their  case  and  trv'ing  to  get 
a  better  income  for  the  farmers  and 
have  them  secure  a  greater  degree  of 
parity  of  income  for  the  products  they 
produce,  instead  of  being  a  spokesman  for 
the  farmers  as  between  them  and  the 
consumers,  does  not  exercise  that  re- 
sponsibility, and  Instead  takes  pleasure 
In  saying  that  "We  are  going  to  force 
down  the  prices  paid  to  the  farmer." 

Mr.  President,  let  us  examine  some 
other  items  in  the  Labor  Dei>artment's 
Consumer  Price  Index.  Homeownershlp 
costs  have  risen  from  the  1957-59  base  of 
100  to  113.3.  Footwear  is  up  from  100 
to  116.2,  and  the  shoe  industry  has  Just 
announced  another  4.5  percent  price  in- 
crease for  the  fall  lines.  Public  transpor- 
tation costs  stand  at  122  percent  of  the 
1957-59  level.  Yet  Freeman  and  other 
administration  spokesmen  continue  to 
attack  only  farm  prices. 

AORICTTLTTJRE    NOT    TO    BLAME 

The  current  price  index  for  medical 
care  is  124.5;  for  reading  and  recreation, 
115  9;  for  used  cars.  114;  for  other  goods 
and  .services.  Including  tobacco,  alcoholic 
beverages,  funeral,  legal  and  bank 
charges,  113.6.  These  are  average  costs 
computed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor.  They  may  vary  some  from  one 
locality  to  another  but  they  clearly  reveal 
that  increases  in  food  prices  are  only  a 
pari  and  a  smsiU  part  of  the  explanation 
for  the  jump  in  the  living  cost.  Why, 
Mr.  President,  In  the  face  of  these  facts 
Is  agriculture  singly  blamed  for  the  over- 
all rise  in  the  cost  of  living?  It  is  neither 
accurate  nor  honest  to  attack  American 
agriculture  in  this  fashion. 

It  is  hypocrisy,  Mr.  President,  to  assess 
the  blame  to  the  farmers  of  America. 
Sixty-one  percent,  Mr.  President,  61  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  food  in  the  hoxise- 
wlfe's  shopping  basket  is  added  after  it 
leaves  the  farm,  and  added  because  of 
these  processes,  procedures,  and  services, 
which  were  referred  to  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.      . 

Through  the  yef^s,  higher  processing, 
packaging,  transportation,  and  handling 
costs,  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  along  with  higher  taxes  and 
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wages  have  accounted  for  most  of  the  up- 
ward trend  In  food  prices.  Yet,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, we  hear  not  one  word  of  condemna- 
tion to  the  segment  of  society  creating 
these  upward  trends  when  they  break 
economic  guidelines.  No,  Mr  President, 
we  hear  only  criticism  for  the  poor  farm- 
er of  America  who  is  existing  on  82  per- 
cent of  parity  or  less. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  make  another 
comparison.  Let  us  compare  farm  prices 
and  retail  food  prices  of  February  1951, 
when  the  Korean  war  was  at  its  height 
with  today's  Vietnam  war  prices 

U  S  Department  of  Agriculture  figures 
show  that  average  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  commodities  they  market 
were  13  percent  lower  in  February  1966. 
than  they  were  in  the  same  month  of 
1951.  And,  Secretary  Freeman  is  elated 
when  they  drop  even  more. 

On  the  other  hand,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  figures  show  that  in  1951  it 
took  $9  54  to  buy  at  retail  the  same  food 
items  and  amounts  which  today  cost 
$11  18 — an  increase  of  more  than  17  per- 
cent 

sea:.     VILL.MN     is    INfTATION 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  very 
clear  that  the  cost-of-living  increases  are 
not  the  fault  of  the  farmers  of  America. 
It  is  apparent  that  with  farm  prices 
down  13  percent  and  retail  food  prices  up 
17  percent  between  America's  wars  of 
1951  in  Korea,  and  1966  in  Vietnam  that 
the  real  villain  confronting  Secretary 
Freeman.  Gardner  Ackley,  and  the  ad- 
ministration is  inflation  and  not  increas- 
ing farm  prices. 

With  rampant  Inflation,  the  people 
who  suffer  most  are  those  in  the  lowest 
income  brackets — and  with  Freeman- 
Ackley-Johnson  policies,  this  will  be  the 
American  farmer  It  is  ironic,  indeed, 
that  at  the  very  time  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration is  pursuing  the  much  ad- 
vertised and  ballyhooed  war  on  poverty, 
it  is  also  continuing  to  generate  Infla- 
tionary pressures  which  are  taknig  from 
all  the  poor  far  more  than  that  which 
Just  some  of  the  poor  are  receiving  under 
Federal  assistance  programs  As  a  na- 
tion, we  cannot  aflord  the  largest  domes- 
tic spending  program  ever  undertaken 
by  the  Government  at  a  time  when  more 
and  more  billions  of  dollars  are  being 
channeled  into  the  growing  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Economic  Adviser  to 
the  Pre.sident  declaring  their  war  on  the 
faimers  of  America  and  their  right  to 
achieve  parity  with  their  city  cousins,  it 
Is  not  difnc  lit  to  understand  why  parity 
stands  at  82  peiccnt  of  parity  today  and 
with  every  indicatlo'i  that  It  will  be  even 
lower  In  the  months  ahead.  With  this 
concerted  effort  on  the  jiart  ?A  Agricul- 
ture's spokesman  In  the  Cabinet  and  the 
man  resoonsible  for  establi.'^hing  guide- 
lines for  economic  advancement  m  the 
United  States,  it  Is  no  wonder  that  there 
Is  a  mass  migration  from  the  farm  today 
by  many  good  substantial  faim  citizens 
and  families 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  mucli  about  a 
fine  organizauon  known  as  the  FFA — 
Future  Farmers  of  America.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  under  Secretary  Fi^eeman 
and  Economic  Adviser  Ackley  FFA  now 


stands  for  the  "Forgotten  Farmers  of 
America."  Insofar  as  a  great  many  areas 
of  this  country  are  concerned. 

DELIBrSATK    EfTORTS    TO    DEPKKSS    FAUC     PRICES 

Mr.  President,  we  have  witnessed  in 
recent  months  direct  effort  on  the  part 
of  Secretary  Freeman  to  depress  farm 
prices.  In  my  opinion,  these  actions  on 
his  part  have  been  shameful  and  disas- 
trous to  the  farmers  he  is  supposed  to 
represent  In  the  Cabinet. 

First.  Secretary  Freeman  has  engaged 
in  a  massive  corn-dumping  program  de- 
liberately designed  to  depress  corn  prices 
and  force  farmers  Into  compliance  with 
his  programs.  He  has  done  the  ssime 
thing  with  wheat.  In  fact,  since  Octo- 
ber 1,  1965.  Secretary  Freeman  has 
dumped  more  than  300  million  bushels 
of  CCC -owned  com  into  the  domestic 
market  and  another  60  million  bushels 
Into  the  export  market.  These  sales  have 
been  In  direct  competition  with  producer 
marketings  and  their  effect  has  been  to 
drive  down  the  price  of  corn  by  several 
cents  a  bushel.  In  fact,  today  the  un- 
committed CCC  Inventory  of  corn  is 
down  to  about  160  million  bushels — a  2- 
week  supply.  At  the  present  rate  of 
dumping,  CCC  will  be  out  of  com  before 
most  of  the  new  crop  is  even  in  the 
ground,  much  less  harvested. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  and  I  Joined 
in  a  resolution  placed  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  providing  a 
prohibition  against  Secretary  Freeman 
dumping  Commodity  Credit  com  and 
grain  on  the  open  market  at  less  than 
115  percent  of  support  price  and  carrying 
charges,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
sent  Its  spokesmen  before  the  committee 
emphatically  opposing  this  safeguard  for 
the  farmer.  They  testified  for  dumping 
policies  meaning  lower  prices  for  the 
American  farmer. 

Unfortimately,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  through  all  of  this  before  with  Mr. 
Freeman.  During  the  1961-62  market- 
ing year  he  dumped  nearly  a  billion 
bushels  of  corn  into  the  marketplace. 
This  led  to  unsoimd  expansion  of  live- 
stock numbers  and  marketings  by  1963- 
64.  We  all  remember  the  sharp  break 
in  cattle  and  hog  prices  in  those  years. 
It  was,  Mr.  President,  the  policies  of  the 
Government  Itself  which  touched  off  the 
feast-and-famlne  cycle  in  meat  prices 
and  now  the  administration  seems  intent 
upon  repeating  this  fiasco  once  again. 

Second.  In  another  effort  to  depress 
cattle  prices  the  administration  has  im- 
posed export  quotas  on  cattle  hides.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  move  Is  costing 
cattlemen  as  much  as  $4  per  head.  Fur- 
ther, despite  tills  action  which  was  based 
on  a  move  to  maintain  a  level  in  the  price 
of  shoes,  the  shoe  industry  has  recently 
announced  that  the  price  of  shoes  will 
increase  this  fall.  The  reason  for  that 
is  clear.  The  shoemaker  is  confronted 
with  a  great  many  other  costs  wlilch  in 
these  inflationary  times  continue  to  go 
up.  Even  If  the  shoemakers  were  given 
the  leather  free,  it  would  not  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  price  people  have 
to  pay  for  the  shoes  they  purchase  for 
their  families. 

We  all  remember  the  discussion  which 
took  place  in  Congress  in  1963  and  1964 


on  dejjressed  cattle  price.s.  Representa- 
tives of  the  cattle  industrj-  met  with  all 
of  us  from  producing  States  and  with 
administration  spokesmen.  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  us  remember  the  classic  state- 
ment made  by  then  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Luther  Hodges  who  advised  the 
farmers  to  "quit  whining"  and  go  out 
and  look  for  new  foreign  markets  lor 
beef  and  beef  products.  The  livestock 
farmers  resented  that  slur  and  accepted 
the  challentre— they  built  up  the  new 
foreign  market  for  hides  and  now  comes 
the  same  administration  which  told  them 
to  "quit  whining"  and  .^eek  new  markets, 
cutting  off  these  foreign  markets  by  Im- 
position of  export  quotas.  Mr. '  Presi- 
dent, with  parity  at  82  percent,  I  re- 
iterate for  my  South  Dakota  farmers, 
"Why?" 

Third.  In  addition,  the  dairy  farmers 
are  feeling  the  pressures  of  the  price  de- 
pressing actions  of  Secretary  Freeman. 
All  of  us  know  that  the  administration 
has  recommended  In  his  budget  a  slash 
of  80  percent  in  the  school  milk  fund— 
which  would  drop  milk  consumption  by 
schoolchildren  by  fully  one-third  or  ap- 
proximately 1  billion  half  pints  of  milk 
per  year.  Obviously,  the  effect  of  this 
quantity  of  milk  moving  Into  the  market- 
place instead  of  Into  our  schools  can  only 
be  to  hold  down  dairy  prices.  Also,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  In  the  Baltimore  Sun 
of  April  7,  it  is  reported : 

Last  month  the  Pentagon  directed  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force  to  stop  buying 
butter. 

Defense  agencies  have  been  buying 
1,800,000  pounds  of  butter  a  month.  The 
boys  fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam  are  be- 
ing denied  butter  because  of  the  war  on 
the  farmer,  a  war  being  fought  by  this 
administration  on  American  soil.  Again, 
I  ask.  "Why?" 

Further,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture- 
Mr.  Freeman — has  requested  that  import 
restrictions  on  Cheddar  cheese  be  eased 
which  will  have  a  depressing  effect  on  the 
price  of  milk. 

MORE      DAIRTMEN       MAT       BE      DRIVEN      OUT      OT 
BirSINESS 

Dairy  farmers  have  been  going  out  of 
business  by  the  thousands  In  recent  years 
because  of  mounting  production  costs 
and  Inability  to  obtain  labor.  U.S.  milk 
production  Is  declining  while  the  popula- 
tion grows.  This  squeeze  seems  certain 
to  push  retail  milk  prices  higher.  But 
Secretary  Freeman  seems  determined  to 
pursue  policies  which  will  drive  even 
more  dairymen  out  of  business. 

We  all  remember  the  discussion  on  the 
Senate  floor,  Mr.  President,  by  our  col- 
leagues from  Florida  and  California  who 
pointed  out  that  decisions  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  added  from  15  to 
40  percent  to  costs  of  various  fruits  and 
vegetables  produced  in  their  States 
through  rulings  of  the  Secretar>'  of  La- 
bor on  the  use  of  help  at  harvest  time. 
Why  did  not  the  administration  complain 
that  this  action  would  cause  the  cost  of 
living  to  rise  and  take  steps  to  depress 
these  increased  labor  costs  imposed  by 
regulation  on  the  producers  of  certain 
vegetables  and  fruits? 

Finally,  in  order  to  urease  ttie  slide  for 
lower  hog  prices  which  have  reached 
their  lowest  point  since  mid- June  1965. 
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Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  has 
jumped  Into  the  war  on  the  farmer  by 
ordering  the  military  services  to  cut  their 
use  of  prime  pork  products  In  half.  It 
seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  Secre- 
tary McNamara  has  enough  problems 
with  his  own  war  In  Vietnam  and  the 
shortage  of  military  supplies  without  en- 
gaging in  the  economic  war  against  the 
farmers  of  America  and  the  repurchase 
of  bombs  from  West  Germany  at  about 
20  times  the  price  for  which  we  sold 
them.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  that 
war  on  his  hands,  he  would  have  prob- 
lems enough,  without  an  economic  war 
being  waged  by  this  administration 
against  the  American  farmers  on  Ameri- 
can soil. 

OUR   DANGEROUS    INFLATION    WAS    NOT   BORN    IN 
RURAL    AMERICA 

Mr.  President,  the  inflationary  poli- 
cies of  the  Johnson  administration  are 
hitting  farmers,  as  well  as  urban  resi- 
dents. 

In  1960.  farmers  spent  $26.2  billion  to 
meet  their  production  costs.  For  1965, 
farm  production  expenses  were  esti- 
mated at  $30.2  billion — an  Increase  of  $4 
billion  in  5  years.  Had  farm  production 
costs  remained  stable,  net  farm  Income 
In  1965  would  have  been  $18  billion,  in- 
stead of  $14  blUlon.  F\irther,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, just  a  few  days  ago  when  the  La- 
bor Department  announced  a  major  cost- 
of-living  rise  for  February,  Arnold  Chase, 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  told  a  news  conference 
that  since  the  middle  of  February  the 
wholesale  price  index  for  farm  and  proc- 
essed foods  had  fallen  by  one-half  of  1 
percent  and  admitted  that  the  drop  in 
wholesale  prices  may  not  have  an  Imme- 
diate Impact  on  prices  paid  by  consum- 
ers. Some  of  the  lower  wholesale  prices 
may  never  reach  consumers  at  all  If  mid- 
dlemen Increase  their  take,  he  said. 

It  can  be  further  noted  that  the  net 
income  of  farmers  along  with  the  earn- 
ings of  their  city  cousins  Is  made  up  of 
depreciated  dollars.  The  $14  billion  net 
farm  Income  reported  for  1965  will  buy 
only  about  as  much  as  the  $12.7  billion 
farmers  earned  in  1958. 

The  unsound  fiscal  policies  of  this  ad- 
ministration have  pushed  the  Nation's 
economy  into  a  serious  inflationary 
spiral.  Skyrocketing  living  costs  cannot 
be  halted,  however,  by  efforts  to  control 
and  deflate  farm  prices  alone. 

TEN    "DEMANDMENTS"    AGAINST    AORICULTOBE 

Mr.  President,  in  1966  alone,  in  just 
these  few  months,  there  have  been  many 
Instances  of  attacks  upon  the  programs 
designed  to  help  the  economy  of  the 
American  farmer.  The  administration 
arid  its  various  spokesmen  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  a  series  of  recom- 
mendations which  If  followed  will  have 
a  definite  depressing  Impact  on  the  farm 
economy.  The  Ust  Is  long,  disturbing, 
and  disillusioning.  It  also  comprises  an 
unprecedented  frontal  attack  on  Amer- 
ica's basic  industry— agriculture. 

I  defy  anyone  to  point  to  a  single  stage 
or  era  In  American  history  In  which  any 
administration  has  made  a  sustained  and 
concerted  attack  on  one  segment  of  this 
economy  such  as  this  administration  is 
niaking  on  the  American  farmer.  I  pro- 
pose to  call  the  roll  of  at  least  10  specific 


attacks  on  the  farmer  launched  by  the 
administration  In  that  war. 

First.  The  special  milk  program  for 
schoolchildren  Is  being  cut  by  $82  mil- 
lion next  year  and  $3  million  Is  already 
being  withheld  from  this  year's  appro- 
priation. This  represents  a  cutback  of 
nearly  80  percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  spoke  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  when  this  cut  was  announced 
about  a  month  ago.  I  deplored  It  then, 
and  challenged  the  spokesman  for  the 
admlrilstration  and  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  are  of  the  majority  party  to 
point  to  another  case  in  the  whole  series 
of  activities  of  tills  administration  in 
which  they  had  made  a  similar  recom- 
mendation of  a  cut  affecting  urban  areas 
of  even  25  percent  of  the  magnitude  of 
tills  80 -percent  cut  directed  squarely  at 
the  farmers  and  the  children  of  America. 
No  one  yet  has  picked  up  the  gauntlet  of 
that  challenge,  and  they  are  not  about 
to  do  so.  This  "economizing"  is  directed 
only  at  agricultural  America. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  been  able  to  find  why  this  par- 
ticular amendment  was  cut  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Bureau  of  the  Budget  by  80  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  out.  I  shall  cite  nine  other  instances 
of  similar  cuts,  not  quite  as  large  as  this 
80-percent  cut,  but  of  serious  signifi- 
cance to  American  agriculture.  How- 
ever, I  suspect  that  It  Is  all  part  of  this 
effort  to  downgrade  the  Income  of  the 
American  farmer,  In  this  case  the  dairy- 
man, In  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  prices 
of  foodstuffs  for  big  city  consumers. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  does  not 
believe  for  1  minute  that  there  was  any- 
thing insincere  about  it  and  that  the  cut 
was  made  with  the  full  expectation  that 
Congress  would  restore  it? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Congress  will  restore  It.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  arm  twisting  there  will  be.  I 
do  not  know  how  articulate  or  effective 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
President  v.ill  be  In  opposing  these  resto- 
rations. 

We  will  have  to  take  it  at  face  value. 
It  is  a  cut  oi  80  percent.  The  Senator 
does  not  know  whether  Congress  will  re- 
store it.  No  one  can  tell.  I  will,  of 
course,  try  to  get  It  restored. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Agricultural  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  dealing  with 
these  matters.  However,  It  is  a  little 
difficult  to  try  to  overcome  a  2-to-l  con- 
gressional majority  In  the  other  party 
when  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  say  they  want  to  cut  it  by  80 
percent. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Has  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  ever  disagreed  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  on  recommendations 
for  the  various  agricultural  programs? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
Of  course,  when  he  spoke  in  New  York, 
where  there  are  many  more  people  than 
in  Nebraska.  South  Dakota,  North  Da- 
kota, and  Kansas  combined,  he  said  he 
hoped  there  would  be  some  additional 
reductions  In  food  prices. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Has  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.,  as  a  mem- 


ber of  the  committee,  received  any  com- 
munication from  Secretary  Freeman  ad- 
vising of  any  disagreement  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  over  these  cuts  and 
asking  the  Senator  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  to  restore  them? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     The  answer  is  negative. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  cited  the  first  di- 
rect attack  against  American  agricul- 
ture In  the  list  of  10  which  I  am  about  to 
present,  which  1  allude  to  as  the  "Ten 
Demandments"  against  agriculture  In- 
stigated by  the  Johnson  administration 
so  far  in  1966.  And  are  still  only  in 
the  month  of  April. 

The  other  attacks  are  as  follows : 

Second.  The  school  lunch  program  in 
In  line  for  a  $19  million  administration 
reduction. 

Third.  Agriculture  research,  which 
has  achieved  outstanding  results  for  all 
of  America  in  new  uses  for  farm  products 
and  lower  costs  for  consumers.  Is  being 
slashed  by  $26  million. 

I  remember  the  efforts  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  and  myself  as  members 
of  the  Senate  Agricultural  Subcommit- 
tee of  Appropriations  for  the  3  long  years 
It  took  us  finally  to  increase  by  $30  mil- 
lion the  research  program  for  agricul- 
ture. 

That  program  probably  has  paid  the 
biggest  dividends  of  any  research  pro- 
gram In  this  country.  They  now  come 
along  and  slash  that  wonderful  research 
program  by  $26  million. 

The  reason  that  this  Is  a  most  serious 
slash  Is  that  If  we  stimulate  agricultural 
research  and  develop  the  full  horizon  of 
industrial  uses  for  farm  products,  the 
day  can  quickly  come  when  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  can  go  back  to  raising  a  full 
crop  and  selling  at  a  fair  price,  and  we 
would  no  longer  need  a  labyrinth  of  ag- 
ricultural programs  administered  from 
Washington. 

The  next  attack  Is: 

Fourth.  REA's  loan  program  Is  being 
shortchanged  in  both  next  year's  budg- 
et and  this  year's  funding  already  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  with  $132  million 
being  Impounded  from  this  year's  ap- 
propriations and  upwards  of  $100  mil- 
lion being  cut  from  the  budget  for  next 
year. 

Fifth.  The  £igrlcultural  conservation 
program  In  which  farmers  are  sissisted 
in  establishing  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion practices  to  preserve  a  fundamental 
source  of  our  national  wealth — our 
soil — takes  It  on  the  chin  for  the  second 
successive  year  with  a  $120  million  re- 
duction proposed  by  the  White  House. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  that  program  one 
in  which  landowners  as  well  as  local 
units  of  government  participate  finan- 
cially and  put  up  their  own  money? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  a  kind  of  partnerstilp  program. 
It  is  a  traditional  old-line  program  that 
has  always  been  supported  by  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Presidents  alike. 
Suddenly  we  are  going  to  give  an  Invita- 
tion to  erosion  by  cutting  out  those  wise 
conservation  practices. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  small  water- 
shed program  come  under  point  No.  5? 
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Mr  MUNDT.  That  Is  a  separate  pro- 
gram. However,  I  could  add  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  that  deals  with  it 
that  they  have  also  placed  new  ceilings 
upon  that  to  reduce  the  rate  of  develop- 
ment of  the  small  watersheds  program 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Because  of  the  Interest 
of  the  farmers  and  because  the  farmers 
give  up  their  time  to  promote,  manage, 
and  develop  the  program,  and  because 
they  pay  for  part  of  it  in  Local  units — 
whether  it  be  a  local  district  or  some 
other  area — this  program  for  the  entire 
United  States  amounts  to  fewer  billions 
of  dollars  than  the  amount  which  is 
proposed  to  be  spent  for  renewing  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  between  the  Capiwl  and 
the  White  House.     Is  that  correct'' 

Mr  MUNDT.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
project  the  Senator  alludes  to  would  cost. 
However.  I  can  assure  the  Senator  that 
It  represents  a  very  small  part  of  the 
money  we  must  pay  each  year  as  we 
climb  the  stepladder  to  the  moon. 

Mr.  CURTIS      It  is  not  a  big  item. 

Mr  MUNDT.  It  is  not  a  big  item  at 
all. 

Mr  CURTIS.  And  by  reason  of  the 
money  and  effort  expended  by  other  peo- 
ple a  tremendous  job  is  done 

Mr,  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  Ls  because  of  it,s  partnership  rela- 
tions. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  the  lead  he  is  taking  In  getting  money 
for  research  for  new  Industrial  uses,  I 
am  aware  of  the  effort  that  he  has  put 
forth  over  the  years. 

I  recall  that  when  this  increase  was 
established,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  was  on  the 
floor,  I  expressed  my  gratitude  at  that 
lime.  I  once  more  express  my  gratitude 
to  both  the  Sermtor  from  Georgia  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  that  is  a  program  in 
which  I  have  been  very  much  involved 
and  interested. 

Mr  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  appreciate  that  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  been  one  of  the  articulate  and 
consistent  spokesman  for  this  kind  of 
program  which  would  open  up  vast  new 
markeUs  for  farm  production  and  put  the 
fanner  back  where  he  wants  to  be,  pro- 
ducing a  full  crop,  getting  a  fair  price, 
having  a  parity  income,  and  being  able 
to  operate  his  own  establishment. 

In  Omaha,  close  to  where  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  lives,  there  is  a  great 
American.  Leroy  Welch,  who  has  worked 
long  and  hard  in  this  endeavor  and  has 
been  of  great  assistance  to  us  in  our  effort 
to  stimulate  a  program  of  industrial  uti- 
lization of  farm  products. 

The  next  attack  is: 

Sixth.  The  Cooperative  State  Re.search 
Service  program  is  scheduled  to  be 
knocked  down  by  $7.5  million. 

Seventh.  A  shift  of  $9,600,000  in 
funds — taken  away  from  the  old  line 
agencies  and  employees — such  as  the  ex- 
tension service  and  giving  it  to  poverty 
type  programs  which,  in  the  main  are 
all  too  frequently  operated  by  favored 
political  appointees  who  get  little  accom- 
plished for  needy  Americans. 

This  would  also  result  in  a  reduction 
of  old-line  extension  programs  such  as 


those  for  4-H  clubs,  the  members  of 
which  have  been  visiting  in  Washington 
this  week,  and  who  represent  really  the 
population  cream  of  the  rural  area  of 
America. 

Mr.  President,  as  mentioned  earlier  in 
this  speech,  the  attacks  on  agriculture 
ar6  represented  by: 

Eighth.  Control  on  the  export  of  hides 
to  the  detriment  of  the  cattle  industry. 

Ninth.  Import  of  Cheddar  cheese  to 
the  detriment  of  the  dairy  industry. 

Tenth.  Jumping  of  feed  grains  which 
depresses  feed  grain  prices  and  livestock 
prices. 

Mr.  President,  the  farmers  of  America 
stand  willing  to  tighten  their  belts  to  aid 
in  the  war  effort.  But,  Mr.  President, 
the  farmer  should  not  be  the  only  one 
asked  to  tighten  his  belt.  It  is  elo- 
quently and  significantly  obvious  that 
while  proposing  these  cutbacks  for  our 
farmers  and  ranchers  the  White  House 
simultaneously  is  recommending  sharp 
increases  in  Federal  expenditures  for  the 
big  city  areas  of  America.  The  concen- 
trated attack  on  the  farmer  and  the 
propaganda  effort  to  single  him  out  as 
the  basic  cause  for  the  Inflationary 
spiral  In  the  cost  of  living  is  as  un- 
wise as  it  is  unconscionable.  No  ad- 
ministration spokesman  at  any  time 
places  any  blame  on  the  cost  of  urban 
oriented  programs  as  a  cause  of  Inflation. 
Just  the  farmer,  Mr.  President,  gets  the 
blame.  Perhaps  it  is  because  there  are 
fewer  and  fewer  votes  with  each  passing 
day  in  rural  America  and  more  and  more 
votes  in  the  big  city  areas  that  has  de- 
cided the  administration  to  attack  the 
farmers  of  America  while  proceeding  to 
increase  the  funds  available  for  lu-ban 
areas. 

I  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  while 
it  may  not  seem  so  Important,  votewlse, 
to  the  Democratic  Party,  to  do  things 
which  are  disadvantageous  to  the  fanner, 
that  the  fact  remains  that  the  rural 
Americans  are  most  Important  to  all  the 
country,  because  it  is  from  rural  America 
that  we  get  the  food,  the  fiber,  and  the 
raw  material  to  keep  our  economy  mov- 
ing in  high  gear. 

ECONOMIZING     SHOULD     NOT     BX     FOB     FAEMKRa 

ONLY OEMOCRATS       JOIN       REPUBLICANS       IN 

IRATE    PROTESTS 

Mr  President,  there  are  no  more  pru- 
dent, practical,  pubUc-splrlted,  and  pa- 
triotic people  living  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  than  America's  farmers 
and  ranchers.  There  would  be  no  com- 
plaint from  them  were  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  his  administration  to  ad- 
vocate across-the-record  curtailment  of 
say  5  or  10  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of 
reducible  Federal  spending  in  order  to 
finance  the  war  in  Vietnam  without  stok- 
ing the  fires  of  Inflation  to  the  point  of 
peril. 

Our  rural  people  would  be  quick  to  co- 
operate with  such  an  objective,  impar- 
tial, and  nonpolitical  approach  to  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  a  sound  and  stable 
Federal  fiscal  policy.  But,  Mr.  President, 
self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  na- 
ture, and  rural  America  is  rightfully  in- 
dignant and  resentful  about  administra- 
tion policies  which  will  depress  entire  ag- 
ricultural areas  by  sharply  reducing  farm 
income  while  at  the  same  time  the  same 


city -conscious  and  urban -vote-courting 
administration  proposes  several  new 
king-sized  spending  programs  a  month 
for  improving  the  economy  and  increas- 
ing the  net  incomes  of  our  metropolitan 
areas  and  our  giant  cities. 

It  is  small  wonder,  Mr.  President,  that 
reports  from  across  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  disclose  in  community  after  com- 
munity a  steady  stream  of  registered 
Democratic  voters  who  are  protesting 
these  antiagricuitural  area  actions  by 
voting  with  their  feet  and  striking  back 
with  the  only  effective  weapon  they  have 
by  going  to  the  ofSce  of  their  local  town 
or  county  auditor  and  openly  reregister- 
ing as  Republican  voters.  They  Imow 
when  they  are  being  abused  and  they  are 
independent  and  Intelligent  enough  to 
know  the  most  effective  way  in  which 
to  make  their  protest  and  their  resent- 
ment to  be  known  and  significant. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  I  have  conferred  with 
other  Appropriations  Committee  mem- 
bers, both  in  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
and  we  shall  do  our  best  to  right  some 
of  these  wrongs  by  our  committee  action. 
We  realize,  of  course,  that  we  cannot 
right  them  all — but  we  shall  do  our  best, 
as  I  pointed  out  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, when  he  was  engaging  in  the  in- 
quiry about  the  school-milk  programs. 

In  some  areas  we  are  already  having 
some  success  but  many  of  these  attacks 
on  our  agricultural  areas  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees. We  are  also  determined  to  econo- 
mize on  all  Federal  spending  during  these 
weary  war  years  and  while  inflation  is 
serving  as  a  national  sales  tax  to  rob  us 
all  of  the  full  purchasing  power  of  our 
hard-earned  dollars.  But  such  economics 
should  not  be  labeled,  "For  Farmers 
Only."  We  shall  do  our  best  to  provide 
equity  and  fairness,  therefore,  both  in 
our  reductions  and  our  reallocations  of 
the  Federal  spending. 

I  remember  well  when  during  the 
Republican  administration  of  1953-60  I 
felt  that  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ben- 
son's policy  was  depressing  farm  income 
that  I  stood  on  this  Senate  floor  and 
urged  him  as  the  spokesman  for  the 
farmers  of  America  to  speak  up  in  their 
behalf  for  better  income  and  for  the  full 
parity  of  income  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. Now  that  we  have  an  administra- 
tion of  the  other  political  party,  I  speak 
out  again  and  urge  that  Secretary  Free- 
man speak  out  for  higher  prices  for  the 
farmer  and  for  full  parity  of  income. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator has  made  some  excellent  points 
here.  The  job  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  a  difficult  one,  and  there  are 
many  ideas  among  farmers.  Senators, 
and  Representatives  from  farm  States, 
and  farm  organizations  as  to  what  should 
be  done. 

But  within  the  memory  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota,  did 
any  Republican  administration  ever 
recommend  that  an  agricultural  appro- 
priation be  cut  by  80  percent,  or  recom- 
mend a  slash  of  $132  million  for  REA. 
or  some  of  the  other  things  that  have 
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been  Hurled  at  the  rural  people  of  Amer- 
ica in  recent  months? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  have  done  some  research  on  that 
subject,  and  can  say  categorically  that 
no  Republican  administration  has  ever 
recommended  such  cuts;  and,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  in  researching  the  case,  no 
other  Democratic  administration  in 
American  history  has  ever  launched  that 
kind  of  attack  on  the  American  farmers 
and  their  neighbors  in  our  rural  towns 
and  cities. 

Of  course,  the  cities  are  growing,  and 
big  time  politicians  are  looking  at  the 
electoral  college  operation,  which  unfor- 
tunately tends  to  give  some  20  American 
cities,  located  in  12  States,  almost  a 
strangulation  hold  on  American  body 
politic. 

I  can  understand  the  politics  involved  . 
in  trying  to  provide  cheap  food  for  the 
large  consumers  in  the  big  cities,  even 
though  it  does  tend  to  drive  the  average 
American  family-sized  farmers  off  their 
farms,  and  to  destroy  many  of  the  small 
towns  and  cities  of  rural  America — I  can 
understand  it  but  I  resent  it  and  I  shall 
continue  to  resist  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  program  of  the 
Great  Society  does  not  stop  there  with  its 
apparent  drive  to  appeal  to  the  great 
voting  centers  with  cheaper  food  by  do- 
ing an  injustice  to  farmers,  but  it  taxes 
the  farmers  for  rent  subsidies;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  So  far,  we  have  been 
able,  on  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
to  prevent  the  authorization  or  earmark- 
ing of  any  funds  for  this  new  program  of 
so-called  renticare. 

The  feeling  is  that  we  are  being  beset, 
however,  by  arm-twisting  lobbyists.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  we  passed  that  bill  a 
year  ago  but  we  did  not  give  them  any 
money,  so  that  for  the  past  8  months 
they  have  been  like  the  fellow  who  had 
a  wedding  license  but  no  girl  friend,  they 
have  been  imable  to  do  anything  about 
it.  We  will  continue  to  try  to  hold  the 
line.  Whether  we  can  do  it,  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  his  efforts  and  the  success  that  he  has 
had,  but  I  would  suggest  that  he  not  turn 
his  back  and  leave  the  Treasury  door 
open,  because  they  are  pressing  hard. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Of  course,  the  Senator 
is  quite  right.  American  farmers  are 
taxpayers  too.  This  "renticare"  will  be 
almost  exclusively  a  city  program,  even 
though  the  people  in  the  big  cities  are 
living  in  expensive  apartments  and  nice 
homes.  The  farmers  are  paying  more 
taxes,  but  I  have  never  seen  anything 
which  provides  rent  subsidies  for  our 
farmers,  only  for  those  in  the  cities. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  said  that  the  great 
cities  are  decaying,  that  they  need  to  be 
rebuilt,  and  that  they  have  a  multi- 
plicity of  problems  concerning  utilities, 
streets,  taxes,  old  buildings,  school 
buildings,  slums,  and  everything  else.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator,  In  gen- 
eral and  by  and  large,  has  the  Repub- 
lican Party  been  in  charge  of  city  govern- 
ments in  these  glganUc  cities  In  the  last 


century  when  all  these  problems  began 
to  grow  and  expand  and  yet  have  not 
been  solved  ? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  believe  that  In  the 
20  major  cities  in  this  coimtry  the 
Republicans  have  only  two  mayors  at 
this  time — one  recently  elected  in  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  greater  share  of 
them  over  the  long  period  has  been 
Democrats. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Democratic  Party 
has  had  more  success  with  city  hall  poli- 
tics than  Republicans  have. 

Mr.  CURTIS  Yes,  while  they  have 
been  playing  politics,  these  problems  have 
accumulated  and  they  have  not  solved 
them. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Just  after  the  happy 
juncture  when  Congress  adjourns,  my 
wife  and  I  drive  home  to  South  Dakota. 
We  drive  through  Maryland.  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  and  Indiana — from  which 
comes  the  Presiding  Officer  who  now 
graces  the  chair — we  also  drive  through 
Dlinois.  through  parts  of  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa,  and  then  home. 

If  anyone  wishes  to  shed  one  big  alli- 
gator tear  about  buildings  which  lack 
paint,  which  are  run  down,  the  shingles 
coming  off  the  roofs,  and  cracks  in  the 
window  panes,  we  do  not  have  to  go  into 
the  big  cities  to  flnd'buildings  which  need 
repair,  which  need  to  be  refurbished  in 
to  to.  They  can  be  seen  on  the  farms 
all  along  the  route  I  have  just  mentioned. 

Seldom  do  we  see  a  new  farm  building 
being  built  in  America  any  more.  Seldom 
a  new  house,  seldom  a  new  barn.  All 
too  seldom  even  a  new  coat  of  paint  on  a 
house  is  far  from  being  obvious. 

If  we  are  going  into  the  business  of 
paying  rent  subsidies  every  place  there 
is  a  building  which  is  not  exactly  up  to 
snuff,  we  had  better  spend  some  money 
for  some  new  mints  and  bureaus  of  en- 
graving, because  we  are  going  to  have  to 
print  bundles  of  money — thousand  dollar 
bills  by  the  baleful — to  take  care  of  that 
kind  of  situation. 

It  is  true  that  we  need  to  rebuild  many 
areas  in  our  cities.  But  we  need  to  do 
so  on  the  farms  as  well.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  should  take  money  away  from 
the  farmers  to  rebuild  cities.  There  must 
be  some  other  way  to  stimulate  the  face- 
lifting of  the  buildings  in  this  country. 

FARM    LEADER    CALLS    FOR    SECRETARY'S 
RESIGNATION 

Mr.  President.  I  have  noted  in  South 
Dakota  papers  recently  a  statement  from 
a  prominent  South  Dakota  Democrat. 
Alfred  R.  Barnes,  of  Huron,  S.  Dak.,  a 
long-time  farm  program  leader,  calling 
for  the  resignation  of  Secretary  Free- 
man. Mr.  Barnes  is  one  of  the  nonofflcial 
Democrats  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota — a  nonoffice  holder.  We  would 
have  to  call  him  "Mr.  Democrat"  there. 
He  was  one  time  the  State  administrator 
of  the  Triple  A  program.  He  has  been 
engaged  in  the  farming  business  for  a 
long  time.  But  he  is  an  American  and  a 
South  Dakotan  ahead  of  being  a  Demo- 
crat. 

He  came  out  with  a  statement  the 
other  day  in  which  he  put  politics  to 
one  side  and  spoke  out  for  the  farmer 
and  a  better  economic  climate  for  him 
and  his  family.     He  detailed  some  of 


the  attacks  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture on  the  farmers  whom  he  is  sup- 
posed to  represent,  and  said  to  President 
Lj-ndon  Johnson,  "You  had  better  get 
the  resignation  of  Orville  Freeman." 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Barnes  said  it.  I 
did  not  say  it.  He  is  a  Democrat.  He 
has  more  access  to  the  White  House  than 
I  have. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
whole  news  story  on  Mr.  Barnes — from 
the  South  Dakota  press  reports  on  this 
most  unusual  event. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  Huron  Dally  Plainsman,  Apr.  8.  1966] 
Claims  Farmers  Icnorb3> — Freeman's  Resig- 
nation Called  for  bt  Barnes 

A  prominent  South  Dakota  Democrat  and 
long-time  farm  program  leader  today  called 
for  the  resignation  of  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Orville  Freeman. 

The  demand  was  made  by  Alfred  R.  Barnes. 
Huron  livestock  feeder,  farmer,  and  business- 
man, who  served  as  State  chairman  of  the 
old  Agriculture  Adjustment  Administration 
and  as  a  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

'Freeman  has  not  adequately  represented 
the  farmers  since  he  was  named  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  1961."  Barnes  said,  "and 
now  he  applauds  the  recent  decrease  in  farm 
prices.  This  Is  the  first  time  In  history  that 
a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  ever  Indicated 
that  he  was  pleased  with  a  drop  In  farm 
prices. 

"It  has  been  nearly  15  years  since  farm 
prices  have  amounted  to  90  percent  of  par- 
ity." Barnes  said.  "At  the  present  time  they 
stand  at  only  82  percent  of  parity. 

"It  is  unfortunate  that  It  takes  famine 
and  war  to  put  the  farmer  In  a  position  to 
receive  82  percent  of  the  price  that  he  should 
have  been  getting  for  the  past  15  years.  It 
is  even  more  unfortunate  that  the  presumed 
administration  farm  spokesman,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  deplores  the  fact  that 
farmers  are  now  receiving  a  part  of  the 
price  that  has,  historically,  been  the  goal 
of  his  Department. 

"The  American  consumer  spyends  a  smaller 
percentage  of  his  earnings  for  food  than  per- 
sons In  any  other  country  in  the  world," 
Barnes  continued.  "And  because  of  his  cffl- 
clency,  the  American  farmer  has  lost  most 
of  hlB  voting  power.  Today,  more  than  ever 
before,  he  needs  a  strong  administration 
champion  in  Washington.  Instead,  Secre- 
tary Freeman  seems  more  interested  in  repre- 
senting the  'big  city'  consumer  vote." 

Barnes  was  referring  to  a  statement  this 
week  that  Freeman  made  In  a  discussion  of 
inflation  and  the  dropping  of  food  prices  as 
a  retarding  factor  In  the  Inflationary  pres- 
sures. 

"I  am  m  favor  of  holding  the  Une  against 
Inflation,"  Barnes  said,  "but  why  should  the 
farmer  who  has  taken  the  rap  for  years — 
who  Is  still  18  percent  below  the  parity  price 
that  most  authorities  have  agreed  is  fair  and 
equitable — be  the  scapegoat?" 

Calling  for  Freeman's  resignation,  Barnes 
said,  "Because  of  this,  I  believe  Secretary 
Freeman  should  resign.  I  do  not  believe  that 
labor  would  tolerate  a  Secretary  of  Labor  who 
did  not  represent  their  interests  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  farmers  should  either." 

Barnes  was  head  of  the  AAA  committee  In 
South  Dakota  from  1938  to  1943.  This  agency 
administered  the  farm  programs  now  han- 
dled by  its  successor  agency,  the  Agriculture 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service.  He 
also  served  as  a  special  assistant  to  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Charles  Brannan  during 
the  Truman  a<lmlnlstratlon. 
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Barnes  has  been  pruminent  In  the  South 
Dakota  Democratic  Party  and  served  as  State 
ciialrman  In  194  and  1945  He  now  serves 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  State  Indus- 
trial afi;enry 

Barnes  Is  the  second  farm  leader  to  criticize 
the  Secret. iry  of  As^rlculture's  expressed 
pleasure  at  a  decline  In  farm  pnres  Earlier 
this  week  Ben  Radcilffe,  Huion,  president  of 
the  South  Dakoia  Farmers  Union,  took  strong 
exception  to  the  statement  that  food  prices 
were  contributing  to  Inflation 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  there 
al.so  appears  in  South  Dakota  news- 
paper.s  a  .statement  by  Mr.  John  Sutton, 
a  Dt^mocrat  member  of  the  South  Dakota 
LeKislature  and  prominent  rancher — In 
Sully  County,  by  the  way.  He  is  pres- 
ently a  member  of  the  legislature.  I  pre- 
sume he  Is  running  for  reelection.  He 
is  a  f^ne  citizen.  In  that  public  state- 
ment in  the  press  a  week  or  so  ago,  he 
criticizes  President  Johnson  In  his  ap- 
peal to  housewives  to  avoid  buying  high- 
priced  meat  and  dairy  products.  Repre- 
sentative Sutton  said : 

It  was  high  time  food  prices  caxight  up 
with  the  national  economy  ever',  though 
higher  food  prices  have  contributed  to  a  rise 
In  the  cost  of  living.  I'm  sure  reduced 
Federal  spending  would  be  m  ire  acceptable 
•o  S<i\ith  Dakotans  than  reduced  spending 
for  fo<->d  We  aJl  know  cattle,  hog,  and  sheep 
prices  were  higher  20  years  ago  thaji  they 
a  re   tod  a  v 

When  the  callous  treatment  which  this 
administration  gives  the  farmer  and 
rancher  has  become  so  disheartening 
and  discouraging  to  American  agricul- 
ture that  prominent  and  public-spirited 
Democrats  in  my  own  State  cry  out  in 
protest  and  urge  the  removal  of  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Freeman.  I  can  no 
lonper  In  good  conscience  refrain  from 
reporting  to  the  Senate  on  this  sorry 
situation 

Mr  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand 
an  editorial  from  my  hometown  paper. 
the  Madison.  S  Dak  ,  Daily  Leader  It  is 
entitled  "Farmers  Resent  LB  J  Pro- 
gr3mi." 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows' 

jProm  the  M.idison   (S.  Dak.i   Dally  L/eader) 
Farmers  Resent  LB  J   Programs 

We  have  heard  many  criticisms  among 
Lrfike  County  farmers,  who  think  that  the 
Johnson  administration  Is  not  friendly  to 
agriculture— that  the  cities  and  city  voters 
are   considered    first,    the   farmer  second 

There  musi  be  a  measure  of  truth  in  that 
criticism  The  President  recently  urged  that 
to  combat  Inflation,  families  should  cut 
down  on  the  more  expensive  foods  Also,  he 
has  sharply  cut  appropriations  for  REA  ex- 
pansion, after  they  have  been  voted  by  Con- 
gress. Some  of  these  cuU,  REA  leaders 
charge,  exceed  Presidential  authority 

Secretary  Freeman  has  also  drawn  fire 
from  local  farmers,  when  he  expressed  him- 
self in  favor  of  lower  farm  prices,  which  are 
already  about  20  percent  off  parity 

This  situation  emphasizes  the  fact,  not 
generally  recognized,  the  economic  Interest 
of  the  fanner  is  in  many  ways  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  Interest  of  the  worklngman  Such 
oddltle*  as  farmer-labor  parties  are  not  logi- 
cal 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Nebraska 


[Mr.  Curtis]  h&a  been  most  interested 
in  this  topic  this  afternoon — as  he  al- 
ways is  regarding  matters  of  agricul- 
ture— I  also  take  the  liberty  of  Inviting 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  edi- 
torial which  I  clipped  at  the  airport  the 
other  night  from  the  Omaha  World  Her- 
ald, entitled  "Double  Whammy." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  sportsman's 
description  of  what  happened  to  Casslus 
Clay  at  the  last  prize  fight,  or  what  hap- 
pens almost  every  sunny  afternoon  to  the 
Washington  baseball  team,  but  this 
"double  whammy"  relates  strictly  to 
what  the  administration  is  doing  to  the 
American  fanner.  It  is  published  in  this 
great  daily  newspaper  in  the  great  State 
of  Nebraska,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  Rzcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)    World-Herald, 
Apr.  19.  1966] 

The  ears  of  many  Members  of  Congress 
no  doubt  were  burning  as  they  returned  to 
Washington  after  an  Easter  recess.  Espe- 
cially those  who  spent  any  time  among  their 
rural  constituencies.  A  great  many  people 
who  wrest  their  living  from  the  soil  and 
those  who  do  business  ■with  them  are  angry, 
boiling  angry.  And  among  them  are  many 
who  In  the  past  several  years  have  supported 
Democratic  administrations  and  Democratic 
farm  policies. 

This  traces  directly  to  something  which 
Charles  B.  Shuman,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation,  described  In 
a  speech  at  Cornell  University  the  other 
night  as  "the  double  whammy." 

And  what  is  this  "double  whammy"? 

Wells  Just  about  everyone,  we  Imagine, 
would  concede  that  no  other  productive 
group  in  this  Nation  has  been  harder  hit  by 
Inflation  than  farmers  have  been.  For  some 
years  now,  the  cost  of  everything  farmers 
buy  has  crept  steadily  upward  while  the 
prices  of  the  things  fanners  sell  have  made 
no  appreciable,  and  certainly  no  sustained, 
gains. 

But  In  recent  weeks,  a  succession  of  actions 
and  statements  from  men  high  In  the  John- 
son administration  has  created  the  Impres- 
sion that  what  has  been  happening  down  on 
the  farm  is  directly  responsible  for  inflation, 
and  that  the  only  way  to  stop  the  runaway  is 
to  bridle  farmers  with  more  severe  curb 
blu. 

For  example,  administration  ofliclals  have: 

Cut  butter  out  of  Army  rations  because 
"prices  were  too  high." 

Increased  cheese  Import  quotas  to  counter 
an  uptrend  In  domestic  prices. 

Expressed  pleasure  at  declines  in  some 
farm  commodity  prices,  and  told  of  their 
hope  for  further  drops. 

Ordered  military  services  to  reduce  use  of 
prime  pork  products  by  50  percent. 

Placed  export  quotas  and  licenses  on  cattle 
hides  to  drive  down  domestic  prices. 

Dumped  Government-held  surpluses 
rapidly  In  order  to  check  market  prices. 

Can  farmers  properly  be  blamed  for  any 
part  of  the  Inflation?  People  who  see  the 
Prtsldent  on  network  television  advise 
Americans  to  shop  carefully  and  buy  the 
cheaper  cuts"  can  easily  draw  the  Inference 
that  the  farmer  Is  the  prime  culprit. 

But  Mr.  Shuman  pointed  out  that  farm 
expenses  climbed  from  $26,200  million  In  1960 
to  130,900  mUllon  In  1968.  while  realized  net 
Income  went  from  (11,700  million  to  114,100 
million.  And  (2.500  million  of  that  net  in- 
come total  came  from  Government  payments, 
not  from   the   marketplace. 

The  truth,  of  course.  Is  that  farmers  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Inflation  except  to 
occupy  the  position  of  being  among  infla- 


tion's most  damaged  victims.  The  Federal 
Government,  whose  spending  drives  the  dol- 
lar's value  lower  year  by  year.  Is  the  chief 
offender. 

Farmers  are  aware  of  this  truth.  And 
when  they  observe  the  President  calling  for 
even  higher  spending,  crusading  for  Increases 
In  minimum  wages,  curtsying  to  organized 
labor  leaders,  and  at  the  same  time  doing 
everything  within  governmental  power  to 
drive  farm  prices  lower,  they  seethe  with 
Indignation.  And  a  great  many  as  of  now 
appear  likely  to  offer  their  rebuttal  at  the 
polls  In  November. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  In  con- 
clusion, let  me  urge  that  the  Secretary 
initiate  programs  to  increase  farm  in- 
come and  fight  for  the  farmer  rather 
than  placing  on  agriculture  the  blame 
for  the  fires  of  inflation  which  are 
sweeping  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Secretary  to 
stand  behind  the  PFA — to  stand  behind 
what  really  is  symbolized  by  the  FFA — 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America — and  to 
discontinue  his  participation  in  the  prop- 
aganda and  the  programs  designed  to 
make  rural  Americans  the  forgotten 
farmers  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  Senator  has  de- 
livered a  very  fine,  factual,  and  chal- 
lenging statement.  The  figures  cited  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  would  indicate 
that  the  inflation  brought  about  by  big 
Government  and  uncontrolled  spending, 
together  with  ruthless  expansion  of  Gov- 
ernment, has  cut  the  net  income  of 
farmers  by  approximately  $4  billion  be- 
cause it  has  increased  their  cost  of  pro- 
duction that  much ;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  one  reason  why  we  get  an  errone- 
ous picture,  sometimes,  from  the  statis- 
ticians in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  try  to  show  that  the  farmers 
are  better  off  than  they  used  to  be  be- 
cause their  net  income  is  higher. 

They  fail  to  relate  the  net  income  to 
what  it  will  buy. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  We  may  have  a  net  In- 
come of  $1,000  or  more,  but  we  have  a 
47  cent  dollar  and.  therefore,  there  Is 
very  little  net  income  at  all.  We  may 
handle  more  money  but  it  buys  less.  We 
are  spending  It  more  but  enjoying  it  less, 
to  paraphrase  Madison  Avenue. 

Mr.  CLTRTTS  I  suppose  a  gOod  defini- 
tion of  inflation  would  be  that  It  is  an 
across  the  board  sales  tax. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  average  American 
understands  that  inflation  is  a  national 
sales  tax.  He  should  march  to  Wash- 
ington to  insist  on  some  economy. 

Mr,  CURTIS  This  nationwide  sales 
tax.  which  has  reduced  the  net  income  of 
the  farmers  by  $4  billion,  affects  many 
I)eopIe  who  are  not  farmers. 

If  their  net  income  had  been  real  to 
them  In  an  additional  sum  of  $4  billion, 
what  would  the  farmers  have  done  with 
that  money?  Would  they  have  spent  it 
up  and  down  the  streets  of  the  towns  in 
the  Senator's  State  and  my  State? 

Mr.  MUNDT  Many  fanners  would 
like  to  paint  their  buildings,  add  build- 
ings, build  modem  homes  or  improve 
their  homes.  They  would  like  to  spend 
their  money  and  give  work  to  artisans. 
Tliey   would   like   to    buy    autMnoblles. 
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They  would  like  tb  take  trips,  as  other 
people  do,  in  vacation  time.  That  pretty 
much  would  have  put  the  money  back 
into  circulation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  So  it  is  not  just  the  In- 
dividual who  tills  the  soils  who  has  borne 
the  brunt  of  these  devastating  policies, 
but  it  is  the  business  and  professional 
men  and  all  the  business  concerns  and 
workers  and  others  in  our  States  who  de- 
pend upon  agriculture.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     The  Senator  is  right. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
knows  why  this  was  done. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  not  a  mind  reader 
or  a  crystal  ball  gazer,  and  I  cannot  pre- 
dict why;  but  I  know  it  was  done,  and 
I  know  it  must  be  stopped.  If  the  farmer 
wUl  manifest  the  high  spirit  of  which 
he  is  capable,  If  he  registers  a  complaint, 
realizes  that  he  Is  being  kicked  around, 
he  can  do  something  about  it  so  he  will 
not  be  kicked  around,  just  as  did  some 
of  the  farmers  in  South  Dakota  who  had 
been  registered  as  Democrats,  but  said 
they  were  thenceforth  registering  as  Re- 
publicans. A  little  of  that  kind  of  action 
and  the  message  will  get  to  the  place 
where  the  message  must  be  heard.  When 
farmers  vote  with  their  feet  in  this  fash- 
lon  they  hear  the  mesJsage  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wonder  if  this  attack 
by  so  many  against  rural  America  Is 
done  by  the  Great  Society  because  they 
do  not  know  the  conseauences  of  their 
acts,  or  is  the  Great  Society  shoving  aside 
a  minority,  making  them  a  whipping  boy 
for  political  purposes  for  the  hope  of 
political  gain?  I  would  hate  to  think 
that  were  true.  I  am  baffled  to  think 
that  the  men  who  are  running  the 
Johnson  administration  do  not  know  any 
better  or  do  not  know  what  they  are 
doing. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  would  hate  to  choose 
between  the  two  ugly  alternatives  which 
the  Senator  has  mentioned.  There  must 
be  another  reason.  If  there  Is,  I  think 
the  hour  is  long  past  when  someone 
should  tell  us  about  it.  I  hope  it  is  not 
because  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
those  in  the  administration.  We  have  a 
war  in  Vietnam  to  win.  I  would  like  to 
think  that  we  have  the  know-how  In  the 
White  House  for  the  military  to  bring 
about  a  victory  in  Vietnam.  What  is  in- 
volved in  this  political  and  economic 
problem  is  the  greatest  of  violations  of 
civil  rights.  Even  after  civil  rights  legis- 
lation has  been  passed,  we  still  have 
second-class  citizens  in  every  State  In 
America  except  In  California  and  New 
York,  because  there  when  an  American 
proudly  marches  to  the  polls  to  vote  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  he  votes 
43  times  because  of  the  electoral  college 
system.  But  in  other  States  we  are  5th- 
or  lOth-class  citizens. 

Take  the  State  of  Delaware.  The  man 
voting  there  has  one-fourteenth  the 
vote  of  even  a  know-nothing  living  in 
New  York  who  votes.  There  Is  something 
'Tting  with  that  system.  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  basic  system  In 
which  the  people  of  the  smaller  States 
ultimately  lose  because  we  play  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  game  which  now 
confront  us.     The  rules  of  the  game 
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which  we  play  provide  that  for  a  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  to  win  they 
must  win  in  the  20  biggest  cities  and  the 
12  most  populous  States  in  America,  or 
they  are  not  going  to  win  the  election. 
They  can  forget  the  votes  of  the  other 
areas. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  critical  of  a  man 
who  wants  to  be  President  and  plays  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  game.  The 
President  did  not  set  the  rules  of  the 
game. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  recall  the  oc- 
casion when  the  present  President  was 
a  Senator  and  a  resolution  which  I  in- 
troduced and  which  was  cosponsored  by 
Senator  Price  Daniels,  of  Texas,  proposed 
that  every  American's  vote  should  have 
the  same  weight.  I  voted  for  the  civil 
rights  bill  because  I  thought  that  a 
man's  color  should  not  make  any  dif- 
ference In  his  right  to  vote.  I  do  not 
think  either  that  a  diflference  in  geo- 
graphic location  should  make  any  dif- 
ference in  his  right  to  vote. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Alabama 
case,  has  said  that  the  accident  of  geo- 
graphic residence  should  neither  en- 
hance nor  decrease  a  man's  stature  in 
the  voting  booth.  If  the  Court  means 
what  it  said — and  if  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware brings  a  suit  in  which  it  challenges 
the  electoral  college  system — and  the 
Supreme  Court  does  not  hand  down  a 
ruling  which  will  give  everyone  an  equal 
vote,  it  will  stand  convicted  as  being 
composed  of  the  most  inconsistent  jurists 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  The 
Court  held  in  the  Alabama  case  that  the 
accident  of  geographical  residence  must 
not  result  in  one  citizen's  vote  counting 
less  than  another's. 

We  have  erased  the  question  of  color  in 
voting.  We  have  erased  the  question 
of  creed  in  voting.  We  should  erase  the 
question  of  geogi-aphic  residence,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  that  the  mere  fact 
of  an  American's  residence  should  make 
any  difference  in  the  importance  of  his 
ballot. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  what  he  has  said.  Unless  there  is 
a  change  in  national  policy,  agriculture 
as  we  have  known  It  all  these  years  is 
going  to  be  erased,  and  It  will  become  a 
corporate  operation,  performed  by  em- 
ployees, rather  than  a  way  of  life,  or  an 
operation  run  by  the  initiative  of  and 
owned  by  families. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  referred  to  corporate  opera- 
tions and  the  fact  that  the  family  farm 
will  be  erased  from  our  Nation.  In  fact, 
corporations  are  getting  into  the  agricul- 
tural business  because  they  want  to  be 
sure  they  have  a  source  of  supply  of  raw 
materials  and  food  products.  They  can 
then  make  their  money  in  the  processing. 
Whereas  the  fanner  cannot  make  money 
from  the  sale  of  his  products,  the  corpo- 
rations have  integrated  their  operations, 
so  while  they  may  not  make  money  from 
the  raising  of  products  on  the  farms, 
they  can  regain  that  loss  and  make 
money  when  they  process,  wholesale. 
and  retail  the  finished  products.  To  me. 
it  is  a  sorry  situation  to  confront. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  both  of  us  are 
desirous  of  keeping  the  record  straight 
and  we  are  speaking  of  corporations  that 
have  vertical  integration. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes.  Vertical  integra- 
tion. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  And  not  necessarily  a 
group  of  fanners  who  may  choose  a  cor- 
porate entity,  because  that  is  happening 
and  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  because  it 
is  a  corporation  which  the  farmers  op- 
erate. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  And  engaging  in  the 
farming  operation,  where  farming  is 
simply  providing  them  with  a  constant 
and  consistent  and  steady  flow  of  raw 
material,  which  they  have  the  facilities 
to  process.  It  is  the  corporate  thing 
that  we  oppose. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  would  like  to  add  to 
the  statements  I  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  an  article  which  I  brought  over 
and  forgot  to  mention  at  the  time.  It  is 
an  Associated  Press  story  in  South  Da- 
kota quoting  Mr.  Howard  Mlllett,  the 
immediate  past  president  of  the  South 
Dakota  County  Commissioners  Associa- 
tion, which  deals  with  all  the  county 
farmers  who  live  close  to  the  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Sbbks  Ouster  or  Fiueeman 

SoRtJM,  S.  Dak. — Secretary  of  Agriculture 
OrvUle  Freeman  should  be  removed  from 
office  because  of  the  downturn  In  farm  prices, 
Howard  Mlllett,  Sorum  rancher  and  chair- 
man of  the  Harding  County  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, said. 

He  said  he  was  urging  the  South  Dakota 
congressional  delegation  to  demand  Free- 
man's discharge. 

Mlllett,  who  Is  past  president  of  the  South 
Dakota  County  Commissioners  Association, 
said  "It  Is  Inexcusable  for  Secretary  Freeman 
to  Infer  that  inflationary  trends  are  caused 
by  farm  prices,  which  have  been  below  par- 
ity for  years  and  on  March  15  stood  at  83 
percent  of  parity." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  In  the  article  Mr.  Mll- 
lett said : 

It  is  Inexcusable  for  Secretary  Freeman 
to  Infer  that  Inflationary  trends  are  caused 
by  farm  prices,  which  have  been  below  parity 
for  years  and  on  March  16  stood  at  82  percent 

of  parity. 

He  goes  on  to  ask  for  the  removal  of 
Mr.  Freeman  as  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

To  complete  the  record,  I  have  placed 
editorials  and  statements  of  Mr.  Barnes 
and  Mr.  Sutton  in  the  Record  and  I 
thought  that  this  statement  of  the 
former  president  of  the  Cotmty  Commis- 
sioners Association  of  South  Dakota 
should  be  included  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  economic  field  has  been  to 
achieve  price  parity  for  the  products  of 
the  American  farmer.  This  is  an  ob- 
jective which  I  support.  It  is  a  matter 
for  regret  that,  although  we  have  made 
progress,  we  have  never  entirely  achieved 
parity. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  chosen  a  poor 
example  when  he  uses  the  dairy  indus- 
try to  argue  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture seeks  to  depress  farm  prices. 

Let  us  set  his  statements  against  the 
actual  market  changes  that  have  taken 
place  over  the  past  year,  and  compare 
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them  with  the  actions  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  taken. 

The  average  price  received  by  dair>'- 
men  for  manufacturinii  milk  \n  March, 
1966.  the  most  recent  month  for  which 
this  information  Ls  available,  was  $3.73 
per  100  pounds — the  highest  price  re- 
ceived since  January  of  1953  Likewise, 
the  average  price  received  by  farmers  for 
all  milk  sold — manufacturing  as  well  as 
fluid— m  March  1966  was  the  highest 
March  average  since  1952  Cheese 
prices,  too,  have  shown  steady  improve- 
ment, and  the  March  price  of  45  7  cents 
per  pound  was  the  highest  since  Aug\ast 
1948.  I  believe  these  price  improve- 
ments are  a  strong  testimony  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Department's  dairy 
programs  over  tne  past  several  years. 
Price  supports  for  manufacutrlng  milk 
and  butterfat.  the  establishment  of  the 
Department's  dairy  programs  over  the 
past  several  years  for  minimum  prices 
m  over  70  fluid  milk  markets,  diversion 
of  large  quantities  of  dairy  products  to 
both  domestic  and  foreign  prutsrsmis  all 
have  helped  strengthen  the  econom.lc 
position  of  our  dairymen 

I.  of  course,  do  not  believe,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
does  not  believe,  that  incomes  of  dairy 
farmers  have  reached  satisfactory  levels. 
In  fact,  within  the  past  month — to  be 
exact  on  March  31,  1966 — the  Secretary 
announced  higher  support  levels  for 
manufacturing  milk  and  butterfat  for 
the  year  ending  March  1967. 

The  support  price  for  manufacturing 
milk  was  raised  26  cents  per  hundred- 
weight which  provides  substantially  bet- 
ter price  assurance  to  dairymen  over  the 
next  year. 

On  March  31.  the  Secretary  also  an- 
nounced actions  In  a  number  of  fluid 
milk  markets  providing  higher  prices  to 
dairymen  supplying  these  markets  than 
they  would  have  received  had  regular 
provisions  m  the  order  been  allowed  to 
operate. 

Clearly,  1966  will  be  a  record  year  for 
dairymen  from  the  .standpoint  of  total 
income.  If  these  conditions  do  not  pro- 
duce an  adequate  supply  of  milk  for  do- 
mestic consumers  over  the  coming  year, 
the  Secretan.-  has  announced  that  fur- 
ther action  will  be  taken  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  producers  as  well  as  con- 
sumers. 

It  is  also  noteworthy,  that  with  all  of 
the  talk  we  have  been  hearing  from  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle  on  inflation, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  would 
now  speak  so  strongly  in  favor  of  price 
increases.  In  contrast  with  the  record 
of  his  party,  this  administration  ha^s 
shown  remarkable  ability  to  maintain 
prosperity ;  to  Increase  the  gross  national 
product:  and  to  maintain  relative  fai-m 
price  stability.  Traditionally,  prosperity 
has  meant  higher  farm  prices;  depression 
has  brought  lower  prices  and  distress  to 
America's  farm  belt. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

TKRM    INCOME    AND    POPULATION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  have  been 
very  interested  in  the  remarks  made  to- 
day on  the  floor  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  about  rising 
living  costs  and  the  economic  status  of 


the  American  farmer.  I  have  always 
favored  measures  which  would  help  Im- 
prove the  Income  of  those  who  depend 
for  their  livelihood  on  American  agricul- 
ture, and  tend  to  agree  that  many  farm- 
ers have  not  In  the  past  received  an 
equitable  share  of  wealth  in  comparison 
to  their  investments  and  labors. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  statistics 
clearly  show  that  during  the  last  5  years 
there  has  been  a  definite  trend  upward  in 
farm  income.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture annoimced  only  a  week  ago  that  net 
farm  income  is  expected  to  be  $1  billion 
higher  in  1966  than  in  1965,  and  that  net 
farm  income  for  1966  should  be  $3.4  bil- 
lion higher  than  it  was  in  1960.  Although 
I  believe  that  many  farmers  have  not 
yet  achieved  a  level  of  Income  that  would 
place  them  on  a  basis  of  parity  with 
other  major  working  groups,  great  prog- 
ress has  been  made  under  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  tuiministrations  toward 
that  goal. 

The  distinguished  Senator  also  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  our  farm  popula- 
tion has  been  decreasing  and  that  the 
nimiber  of  individual  farms  have  become 
less  in  number.  Specific  mention  was 
made  of  the  fact  that  during  the  last  5 
years  more  than  half  a  million  farms 
have  disappeared  and  about  2 '/a  million 
men,  women,  and  children  have  left  the 
farming  population.  It  was  implied  that 
these  losses  have  occurred,  somehow,  be- 
cause of  the  policies  followed  by  Con- 
gress and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  Secretary  Freeman. 

But  this  is  not  a  new  trend,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  mech- 
anization, improved  production  tech- 
niques, new  and  better  fertilizers,  and 
many  other  factors  have  during  the 
last  two  decades  resulted  in  consolida- 
tion of  farms  Into  larger  operating  imits 
and  almost  a  mass  migration  from  agri- 
cultural to  urban  areas.  To  attempt  to 
place  the  blame  for  this  population  shift 
on  the  current  administration  would  be 
tantamountly  unfair.  Also,  it  complete- 
ly Ignores  the  fact  that  there  were  even 
larger  decreases  in  the  farm  population 
during  the  previous  decade  than  there 
has  been  during  the  sixties. 

For  example,  President  Johnson  noted 
in  his  farm  message  to  Congress  more 
than  a  year  ago  that  "in  the  1950's  more 
than  half  of  America's  rural  counties 
suffered  a  papulation  loss." 

During  the  Eisenhower-Benson  years 
of  1952  to  1960,  U.S.  farm  population 
dropped  from  21,748,000  to  15,635,000. 
Even  though  the  latter  figure  included 
Hawaii  find  Alaska  for  the  first  time — 
and  thus  did  not  show  the  drop  to  be  so 
sharp  as  It  actually  was — the  farm  popu- 
lation decline  during  the  Republican 
vears  was  more  than  6  milUon. 

The  farm  r>opulation,  as  a  percentage 
of  the  total  population,  declined  from  13.9 
to  8  7  percent — a  total  of  5.2  percent — in 
the  Eisenhower  years.  During  the  3 
Democratic  years  for  which  statistics  are 
available  since  that  time,  the  total  de- 
cline was  only  1.6  percent. 

The  distinguished  Senator  said  that 
since  Secretary  Freeman  took  oflSce  more 
than  half  a  million  fsums  have  disap- 
peared. He  did  not  compare  the  disap- 
pearance total  with  the  record  of  the 


1950*8,  however.  In  the  period  between 
the  farm  census  years  of  1950  and  1959, 
a  total  of  1,678,268  farms  disappeared  in 
America. 

As  a  ma,tter  of  fact,  there  has  been  a 
downward  trend  in  the  number  of  farms 
in  the  United  States  for  the  last  30  years. 
According  to  the  volume.  Agricultural 
Statistics  1965,  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  there  were  6.8  mil- 
lion farms  in  1935.  This  had  steadily 
declined  to  only  3.7  million  by  1959,  the 
end  of  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the 
niunber  of  acres  which  were  devoted  to 
farming.  It  appears  obvious  to  me  that 
scientific  progress  and  Improved  machin- 
ery, not  governmental  policies,  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  drop  in  the 
number  of  individual  farms,  the  increase 
in  the  size  of  operating  unit,  and  the  ac- 
companying losses  in  farm  population. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


YOUTH    TEMPERANCE    EDUCATION 
WEEK 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  18)  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  fourth  week  in  April  of  each 
year  as  "Youth  Temperance  Education 
■Week,"  which  were,  on  page  2,  lines  3  and 
4,  strike  out  "annually";  on  page  2,  lines 
4  and  5,  strike  out  "fourth  week  in  April 
of  each  year",  and  insert  "week  begin- 
ning April  24,  1966,";  to  strike  out  the 
preamble. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"A  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
designation  of  the  week  beginning  April 
24,  1966,  as  'Youth  Temperance  Educa- 
tion -Week'." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  House  amend- 
ments Nos.  1  and  3. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  In  House  amend- 
ment No.  2  with  an  amendment*  which  I 
send  to  the  desk.  The  amendment  is 
necessary  because  supposedly  this  cele- 
bration is  to  begin  on  April  24,  1966,  and 
that  date  wiU  be  soon  upon  us  and  would 
allow  no  time  for  the  observation  of  this 
Youth  Temperance  Education  Week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  proposes  an  amendment,  as 
follows: 

strike  out  "week  beginning  April  24,  19§6." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "week  beginning 
April  23,  1967." 

The     PRESmiNQ     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "With- 
out objection,  the  title  will  be  appropri- 
ately amended. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  April  25,  1966, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  21,  1966: 

Department  or  Jusnci 

WllUam  N.  Ooodwln,  of  Washington,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  and 
western  districts  of  Washington  to  fill  a 
new  position  created  by  Public  Law  87-36, 
approved  May  19.  1961. 

Alexander  Greenfeld.  of  Delaware,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Delaware  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

Smlthmoore  P.  Myers,  of  Washington,  to  be 
tJ.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Washington  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

George  E.  O'Brien,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Harry  M.  Miller,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Kentucky 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Arthur  C.  Elliott,  of  Ohio,  to  be  tT.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

U.S.  AiB  Force 

Ma].  Gen,  Richard  L.  Bohannon,  FR19067, 
Regular  Air  Force  Medical,  for  appointment 
as  Surgeon  General  of  the  Air  Force  in  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general.  This  nomina- 
tion is  made  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8036,  title  10,  of  the  UrUted  Stetes  Code. 

The  following-named  officers  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force  under 
the  provisions  of  chapter  839,  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code : 

To  be  major  ge-nerals 

Brig.  Gen.  Philip  H.  Greasley,  FR1821, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  R.  Powell.  FR1614, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  O.  Hunzlker,  FR4164, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  L.  McCoy,  FR1705,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  G.  Chandler,  Jr., 
PR1842,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Michael  J.  IngeUdo,  FR4295, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Harry  L.  Evans,  PR4619,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Loula  E.  Colra,  FR1429,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  T.  Smith,  FR1689,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Glenn  A.  Kent,  FR3701,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Woodrow  P.  Swancutt,  PR3729, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Wendell  E.  Carter,  FR3848, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Stebblns  W.  Griffith,  FR3944, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Luther  H.  Richmond.  FR4133, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Grover  C.  Brown,  FR4144,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  WllUam  T.  Daly,  FR3947,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 


Brig.  Gen.  Oris  B.  Johnson,  FR5025,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lawrence  F.  Tanberg,  FR8286, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Royal  N.  Baker,  FR83i5,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jewell  C.  MaxweU,  FR8393,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Royal  B.  Allison,  FR8451.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Chesley  G.  Peterson,  FR9383, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Hugh  B.  Manson,  FR1800,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Delashaw.  FR1913, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Andrew  J.  Evans,  Jr..  FR4072. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  C.  Dempster.  FR4633. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  H.  Nlgro,  FR4889,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  F.  Worley,  FR4906,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  C.  Undley,  Jr.,  FR5006. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  T.  Stewart,  FR8692,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  B.  Slmler,  FR9236,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Norman  S.  Orwat,  FR9489,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Russell  E.  Dougherty.  FR9985, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edwin  R.  Chess,  FR55101 
(colonel,  RegulEU-  Air  Force,  Chaplain),  U.S. 
Air  F\)rce. 

7*0  be  brigadieT  generals 

Col.  Roecoe  C.  Crawford.  Jr.,  FR1639, 
Regular  Air  PVDTce. 

Col.  WllUam  H.  B.  Erwln,  FR3699,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  A.  Patterson,  FR19250,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force,  medical. 

Col.  William  P.  McBride,  FR4179,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Dudley  E.  Faver.  FR4202,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Edward  W.  Scott,  Jr.,  FR4203,  Regular 
Air  F\>rce. 

Col.  Richard  L.  Ault,  FR4462,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Timothy  L.  Dacey,  Jr.,  FR4631,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Gvistev  E.  Lundquieet,  FR4710.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  R.  Stewart,  FR5096,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Sam  L.  Huey,  FRS17S,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Harold  V.  Larson,  FR6184,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  William  S.  Harrell,  PR5240,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Wright  J.  Sherrard,  FR5249,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Harold  F.  Punsch,  FR19181,  Regular 
Air  Force,  medical. 

Col.  PrankUn  A.  Nichols,  FR4809,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Jack  Bollerud,  FR19194,  Regular  Air 
Force,  medical. 

Col.  James  S.  Cheney,  FR8336,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Robert  B.  Hughes,  FR7319,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  GUbert  L.  Curtis,  PR7448,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Joe  T.  Sceponsky,  PR7879,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Pete  C.  SlanlB,  FR7945,  Reg\ilar  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Harold  C.  Teubner,  FR8145,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Ralph  D.  Steakley,  FR8241,  Regular 
Air  FoTtse. 

Col.  William  A.  Hunter,  PR8623,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Joseph  Myers,  FR86fll,  Regular  Air 
Force. 


Col.  Harmon  E.  Burns,  FR8702,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Courtney  L.  Paught,  FR8781,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  John  H.  Herring,  Jr..  FR8800,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Donald  F.  Blake.  FR8926,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Lester  F.  MlUer.  FR9004,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Paul  R.  Stoney,  FR9083,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Kenneth  W.  Schultz,  FR9096,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Herbert  G.  Bench;  FR9190.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Walter  R.  Hedrlck,  Jr.,  FR9353,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  George  J.  Bade,  FR961S,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Joseph  N.  Donovan,  FR9S84,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  WiUlam  F.  Pitts.  FR9796,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Louis  L.  Wilson,  Jr.,  FR9803,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Edward  A.  McGough  HI.  PR9819. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  James  F.  Hackler,  Jr.,  PR9839,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Carlos  M.  Talbott,  FR9863,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Wlnton  W.  MarshaU,  FR9999,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  FeUx  M.  Rogers.  FR100e7,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  WlUlam  W.  Snavely.  FR10177,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  James  W.  Little,  FR8099,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  James  O.  Llndberg,  FR8625,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Carl  W.  Stapleton,  FR8893.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Paul  N.  Bacalls,  FR9227,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  William  C.  Pratt.  FR9722,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Buddy  R.  Daughtrey,  FR9984,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Albert  J.  Bowley,  PRlOlOl,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Augustus  M.  Hendry,  Jr.,  FR8645, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  E.  Lee.  FR3297a,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  WllUam  L.  Clark,  FR48678,  Regular 
Air  Force,  chaplain. 

Col.  Rene  G.  Dupont,  PR1183e,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Donavon  P.  Smith,  FR14677  (Ueuten- 
ant  colonel,  Regiilar  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Dewltt  S.  Spain,  FR36000  (major,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Fcwce. 

The  nominations  beginning  Harvey  E. 
Cooper  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Prank  S. 
Zimmermann  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
on  March  14,  1966;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Donald  L, 
Coleman  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Raymond 
K.  ZelUmann  to  be  second  Ueutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressionai.  Record  on 
April  1,  1966. 

U.S.  Aemt 

The  nominations  beginning  Arlo  E.  Abbott 
to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ending  Wll- 
Uam O.  Yoder  to  be  first  Ueutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
March  14.  1966;  and 

The  nomination  of  Franklin  D.  Besecker 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States,  In  grade  of  second  lieutenant, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3283,  3284,  3286,  3286,  3287,  and 
3288. 
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U  3.  Navt 
The  foilowlng-named  officers  ot  the  Naval 
Reserve    inr    temporary    promotion    to    the 
grade  of   rear  admiral,  subject  to  quallflca- 

uons  there:\T  as  provided  by  law 

LIXB 

Ralph  8    Oarrtson  John  H  Ho«fer 

Stewart  W    Hopklna  Jim  K.  Carpenter 

States  M   Mead  William  S  MaiUard 

Chester  H   Taylor.  Jr  Alv.n  A  PetersOQ 

Edeleu  A.  Parker  Dallas  F,  Jordan 

MEDICAl,    CORPS 

Robert  A.  Conrad,  Jr, 
Richard  H    Kiene 
Robert  E    Swltzer 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Francis  J.  Pabrlzlo 

8UPPLT    CORPS 

Charles  W   Shattuck     James  E.  Qay 
Leslie  T   Malman  Paul  N    HoweU 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

Ray  C  Tlndall 

Rear  Adm.  Rulus  L.  Taylor,  US  Navy, 
having  been  designated,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231. 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contem- 
plation of  said  section,  for  appointment  t-o 
the  grade  of  vice  adm.lral  while  so  ser.'lng. 
US.  Marine  Corps 

The  following-name  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    permanent    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  major  general ; 
Loula  B.  Robertshaw     Paul  J   Fontana 
Rathvon  McC.  John  H.  Masters 

Tompkins  George  S  Bowman.  Jr, 

The  foliowlng-name  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    permanent    appointment    to    the 
grade   of   brigadier    general 
Raymond  O   Davis        Donn  J    Robertson 
Edw:trd  H,  Hurst  Lowell  E   English 

Charles  J   QuUter  Alvln  S.  Sanders 

The  following- named  officer  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  gr;ide  of  brigadier  general; 

Russell  A  Bowen 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thlksday,  Aprm.  21,  l%t) 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The    Reverend    WUliam    Lxjtsan.    a.s- 

soclate     pastor.     Aldersgate     Methodist 
^  Church.    Alexandria,    Va  ,    ofTered    the 

following  prayer: 

John  3:  16-17:  For  God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten 
Son.  that  whosoever  beheveth  in  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life. 

For  God  sent  not  His  Son  into  the 
w<yrld  to  condemn  the  world:  but  that 
the  world  through  Him  might  be  saved. 

U'l  us  pray. 

Our  gracious  Heavenly  Father  -^e  bow 
before  Thee  with  grateful  hearts  for  our 
many  blesslnats-  We  thank  Thee  for  our 
trreat  Nation  with  all  its  opportunities, 
resources,  and  people.  Grant  that  we 
may  do  our  part  to  make  our  land  truly 
deM-:-ve  Its  greatness 

Let  us  never  take  for  granted  the 
freedom  that  is  ours;  nor  persuade  our- 
selves that  because  freedom  is  our 
heritage  It  belongs  to  us  and  cannot  be 
taken  away  Rather  let  us  treasure  It. 
realizing  that  it  cannot  survive  without 


faith  in  Thee  and  In  the  worth  and 
dignity  of  every  human  life. 

May  these  chosen  persons  begin  their 
duties  this  day  In  a  prayerful  state  of 
mind.  Grant  them  the  wldsom  and 
strength  to  meet  perplexing  Issues.  Give 
them  courage  to  take  a  stand  for  what 
they  believe  is  right  for  all  men  even  if 
It  is  unpopular.  Grant  them  humility 
that  they  will  not  seek  power  for  them- 
selves or  even  for  the  Nation,  If  It  in- 
volves trampling  on  those  in  an  inferior 
position. 

Give  us  a  sense  of  Thy  ever-present 
nearness.  May  we  all  be  conscious,  in 
this  age  of  great  change,  of  the  need  for 
divine  help,  and  be  directed  to  think, 
speak,  and  do  only  what  Thou  wouldst 
have  us  do.  We  ask  it  in  Thy  holy  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of   the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  SAN  JACINTO  DAY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rxcord  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  wm  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Texans 
remember  the  victory  of  San  Jacinto  Just 
as  they  remember  with  pride  the  other 
stirring  events  of  the  struggle  for  Texas 
independence.  Remembering  our  origins 
is  part  of  our  heritage  as  Texans.  and  a 
proud  heritage  It  is. 

Today,  the  San  Jacinto  Battleground, 
on  the  ship  channel  about  22  miles  east 
of  bustling  and  prosperous  downtown 
Houston,  Is  a  quiet  and  lovely  State  park, 
a  favorite  picnic  spot,  and  a  plEice  of 
great  Interest  to  students  of  history. 
Nearby,  the  battleship  Texas  Is  perma- 
nently moored. 

Scenes  of  the  decisive  struggle  that 
transpired  here  are  recsdled  by  the  stone 
markers  which  dot  the  San  Jatcinto  Bat- 
tleground. Here  it  was  that  Sam  Hous- 
ton fell  wounded,  his  horse  shot  dead 
from  under  htm.  There  it  was  that 
Santa  Anna  camped  with  his  troops,  and 
under  a  tree  which  once  grew  on  this 
very  spot  he  was  brought  a  prisoner  to 
the  victorious  Sam  Houston. 

Visitors  to  the  battleground  are  in- 
spired by  the  massive  570-foot  San  Ja- 
cinto Monument  which  is  topped  by  a 
gigantic  Texas  star  and  faced  with  Texas 
fossilized  buff  limestone.  Inside  the 
monument,  an  elevator  takes  visitors  to 
an  observation  room.  Circling  the  base 
of  the  monument  are  carvings  and  in- 
scriptions which  tell  the  dramatic  story 
of  the  Texas  revolution.  Inside  the  hsise 
of  the  monument  is  housed  the  San  Ja- 
cinto Museum  of  History,  operated  for 
the  State  of  Texas  by  the  San  Jacinto 
Museum  of  History  Association,  a  non- 
profit educational  organization.  The 
museum  was  furnished  and  equipped  by 
the  donations  of  public-spirited  Texans. 

It  was  on  March  11,  1836,  that  Sam 
Houston   arrived    at  Gonzales   to   take 


conmiand  of  the  little  force  of  about  400 
men  which  was  to  be  the  nucleus  of 
the  Texas  army  of  defense.  Two  days 
later,  news  of  the  fall  of  the  Alamo  that 
came  to  Gonzales  led  to  a  retreat.  Sim- 
ilar disheartening  news  from  James 
Walker  Fannin  came  to  Houston  when 
he  was  on  the  Colorado,  and  though  his 
army  had  been  increased  by  recruits  he 
nevertheless  retreated  again,  despite 
much  counsel  to  the  contrary. 

He  finally  halted  to  wait  for  the  move- 
ments of  the  victorious  Mexican  enemy 
in  the  rough  coimtry  on  the  upper  Brazos. 

After  a  delay  of  2  weeks.  Houston  and 
his  men  crossed  the  Brazos.  Almost  at 
the  same  moment,  with  an  advance  guard 
of  750  men,  General  Santa  Anna  made 
a  crossing  farther  down  the  river,  and 
moved  toward  the  temporary  capital  of 
Harrlsburg.  Houston  marched  toward 
the  same  point.  During  all  of  this  weary 
time  he  had  been  doing  what  he  could 
to  minimize  tiie  forces  of  the  enemy 
and  to  train  and  encourage  his  men. 

It  was  on  April  20.  1836,  that  with  783 
men  he  overtook  Santa  Anna  who  had 
an  almost  equal  force.  They  met  where 
Buffalo  Bayou  enters  the  San  Jacinto 
River.  For  an  entire  day,  broken  only 
by  an  indecisive  cavalry  skirmish,  the 
two  small  armies  lay  within  each  other's 
view. 

Santa  Anna  was  reinforced  by  500  men 
the  next  morning.  April  21.  The  Mexi- 
cans became  overconfident  and  were 
surprised  in  their  camp  by  an  attack  In 
the  afternoon.  They  were  completely 
defeated  In  an  engagement  which  lasted 
only  15  minutes.  Almost  the  entire  Mex- 
ican force  was  killed  or  captured,  while 
the  Texans  lost  only  6  men  killed  and 
25  wounded.  Sam  Houston  himself,  shot 
through  the  ankle,  was  among  those  who 
were  wounded, 

Santa  Anna  was  taken  prisoner.  He 
was  persuaded  to  sign  an  order  for  the 
retreat  of  his  other  forces,  an  order 
already  anticipated  by  the  Mexicans. 
Sam  Houston  wrote  a  clear  account  of 
his  campaign,  and  advised  President 
David  Burnet  that  Santa  Anna  should 
be  used  as  a  hostage  for  the  preservation 
of  the  peace.  He  then  left  his  victorious 
army  in  order  to  seek  medical  attention 
in  New  Orleans. 

He  soon  afterward  returned  to  Texas 
where  he  was  elected  President.  He  took 
the  oath  of  ofllce  at  Columbia  on  Oc- 
tober 22,  1836.  A  few  months  later  he 
secured  the  recognition  of  the  new  Re- 
public by  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  valor  of  the  Texans  on  that  day 
at  San  Jacinto  Is  one  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments in  our  struggle  for  independence 
that  will  be  remembered  forever.  Today 
we  salute  the  memory  of  those  who 
fought  so  bravely  and  so  well  in  a  c^use 
which  we  will  always  revere. 


TEXAS  INDEPENDENCE:  THE  CON- 
TINUING STRUGGLE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  FIecord  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
It  Is  very  appropriate  that  the  excellent 
speech  of  our  Peace  Corps  Director,  the 
Honorable  Jack  H.  Vaughn,  delivered 
recently  at  the  University  of  Texas,  be 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  April  21 — San  Jacinto  Day — a  proud 
day  in  Texas  history. 

His  speech  follows: 

Texas  Independence:    The   CoNTiNxrtNO 
Struoole 

Distinguished  guests,  ladles,  and  gentle- 
men, happy  birthday.  I  accept  your  award 
at  recognition  as  much  In  awe  as  I  do  with 
pride. 

In  pride,  of  course,  because  I  am  aware 
that  the  recognition  of  this  university  and 
of  this  student  body  Is  neither  lightly  given 
nor  hastily  withdrawn.  For  such  an  honor, 
I  am  eternally  grateful — and  since  I  am 
young  enough  to  expect  that  eternity  is  still 
a  long  way  ofT.  I  intend  to  be  grateful  for  a 
long,  long  time. 

I  am  In  awe,  however,  of  a  university  which 
holds  its  people's  lndef>endence  to  be  a 
process,  rather  than  a  fact.  To  do  so  Is  to 
do  more  than  merely  honor  and  observe  a 
proud  tradition.  It  Is  to  enrich  and  keep  It 
young,  as  well.  In  so  doing  you  challenge 
yourselves,  which  Is  Inspiring — but  you  chal- 
lenge your  guest  speaker  to  an  Imposing 
standard,  so  If  I  rise  sufficiently  to  the 
occasion,  count  It  as  my  own  heartfelt  award 
of  recognition  to  a  very  special  spirit  here, 
of  which  It  Is  an  honor  to  be  a  part. 

Birthdays  seem  to  cluster  about  this  time. 
My  daughter,  Kathryn,  is  18  years  old  today. 

I  told  a  friend — an  easterner — about  Texas 
Independence  Day  and  of  the  occasion  for  my 
visit  here.  He  said,  "Thank  heavens  Sam 
Houston  didn't  wait  15  days  more.  St. 
Patrick's  and  Texas  simultaneously?  The 
Nation  would  never  survive." 

Never  a  colony  or  a  territory,  Texas  seems 
to  have  come  to  the  Union  with  something 
a  little  extra:  Texas  came  to  the  Union,  an 
American  legend  In  Its  own  right.  It  gave 
our  Nation  more  than  Its  massive  land  and 
vigorous  people.  It  brought  the  legend 
along,  too — enriching  the  heritage  of  every 
American,  then,  and  In  succeeding  genera- 
tions. 

I  come  to  claim  a  share  of  that  heritage  for 
18,000  Americans  from  every  State  In  the 
Union:  the  Peace  Corps.  I  shall  trust  to 
Texas'  generosity  for  the  occasion,  for  this 
week  was  our  birthday  too.  Yesterday  the 
Peace  Corps  was  5  years  old. 

It  was  more  than  a  birthday.  It  was  an 
Independence  Day,  as  well. 

The  Peace  Corps  had  to  fight  for  Its  own 
Independence,  too.  Formidable  opinion  In 
our  early  days  would  have  had  the  Peace 
Corps  tucked  away  within  another  agency. 
We  were  determined  to  make  our  own  way — 
and  we  put  up  a  good  scrap. 

We  almost  loet. 

But  we  won  and  retained  our  Independence 
because  we  had  a  strong  champion  In  a 
Texan  who  was  chairman  of  our  National 
Advisory  Council  as  well  as  'Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  Lyndon  Johnson 
who  spearheaded  the  fight  for  Peace  Corps 
Independence  In  the  conferences  and  con- 
frontations which  were  the  healthy  battles  of 
our  beginning. 

Another  Texan,  Bill  Moyers,  carried  the 
fight  for  a  strong  Peace  Corps  still  further, 
guiding  and  aiding  Sargent  Stirlver  In  gath- 
ering the  best  Ideas  available  from  Members 
of  Congress  even  before  the  original  Peace 
Corps  legislation  went  up  to  the  Hill. 

Thus  did  Texans  fight  for  the  Independent 
beginning  the  Peace  Corps  needed  If  It  were 
to  succeed  at  all. 

In  that  moment,  we  chose  otir  course.  No 
people,  through  their  government,  had  ever 


placed  such  faith  In  themselves.  But  John 
F,  Kennedy's  challenge  was  as  new  and  as 
fresh  as  the  spirited  men  and  women  who 
came  to  volunteer.  We  could  not  meet  that 
challenge  with  old,  known  courses.  Rather, 
we  said  with  Robert  Frost: 

"Two  roads  diverged  In  a  wood,  and  1 — 

I  took  the  one  less  traveled  by. 
And  that  has  made  all  the  difference." 

New  problems  required  new  solutions. 
Thus,  we  took  new  directions.  The  Peace 
Corps  would  not  be  a  body  of  technical  ad- 
visers and  experts,  but  workers  to  share  the 
burden,  and  to  lead. 

Nor  would  we  turn  our  hand  to  projects 
we  decided  others  might  need — but  rather 
to  aid  in  doing  things  that  our  host  nations 
wanted  done. 

Moreover,  we  steered  clear  of  commissaries 
and  special  housing,  hardship  allowances  and 
private  transportation. 

A  new  service  required  a  new  tradition. 
To  this  we  turned. 

What  a  towering  task  we  faced.  To  ap- 
preciate the  terms  of  human  existence 
wherein  the  Peace  Corps  works,  let  us  rettxm 
briefly  to  your  own  history. 

Texans  came  to  this  land  for  room  to 
flourish  and  grow.  They  declared  their  in- 
dependence to  flght  for  the  very  principles 
which  today  are  cherished  by  cotmtless  peo- 
ples throughout  the  world.  T'hey  committed 
themselves  to  freedom — and  to  a  long  strug- 
gle for  Independence.  They  won — and  they 
built  on  that  base. 

In  nations  everywhere  today,  like  struggles 
for  Independence  are  underway. 

But  there  are  tragic  differences.  In  the 
early  days,  Texans  had  strong  leadership. 
Moreover,  the  people  had  mobility.  They 
could  rise  from  one  social  class  to  another. 
They  Insisted  on  having  a  voice  in  their  own 
destiny,  and  they  did. 

Not  so.  the  new  nations  on  the  move. 
Traditions  there  are  not  the  stuff  from  which 
new  worlds  are  conquered.  People  have  been 
Isolated  as  much  by  physical  distances  as 
by  social  Isolation. 

Texans  fought  as  Americans,  enriched  by 
our  Nation's  exciting  new  heritage  of  opti- 
mism. That  they  knew  what  they  wanted 
should  be  no  surprise  to  tis. 

For  Texans,  freedom  had  value.  In  free- 
dom, they  beheld  the  powerrto  change  human 
conditions. 

But,  as  F>resldent  Johnson  asked  at  Free- 
dom House  last  week: 

"What  does  freedom  mean — when  famine 
chokes  the  land,  when  new  millions  crowd 
upon  already  strained  resources,  when  privi- 
lege Is  entrenched  behind  law  and  custom — 
when  all  conspire  to  teach  men  that  they 
cannot  change  the  conditions  of  their  lives?" 

The  President  was  speaking  of  the  lands 
In  which  we  serve. 

And  In  every  one  of  those  lands — no  mat- 
ter the  nation — no  matter  the  skill  we 
bring — in  every  one  of  those  lands  the  Peace 
Corps  serves  a  single  cause. 

That  cause  Is  peace. 

Yet  in  each  year  of  our  life  we  are  finding 
reason  to  grow  more  skeptical  of  that  vir- 
tuous word;  "Peace." 

I  believe  that  peace  In  modern  times 
presents  a  treacherous  Illusion.  For  peace 
should  signify  that  men  are  free  to  act  In 
their  own  best  Interest,  within  the  limits  of 
Justice — that  they  are  free  to  cope,  to  choose 
a  course,  to  match  wits. 

But  bitter  irony,  then,  when  peace  offers  no 
options  for  a  better  life — when  f>eace  offers 
Indeed,  no  better  way  of  life  than  war. 

Nevertheless,  svich  Is  the  lot  of  people 
In  almost  every  land  wherein  we  serve. 

Make  no  mistake — they  are  Independent. 
Yet  they  guard  their  Nation's  freedom  with 
deeper  conviction  than  they  giiard  their 
own.  They  have  been  taught  all  about 
sovereignty — but  they  have   learned  nearly 


nothing  of  personal  liberty — and  hence,  of 
freedom. 

Peace  has  concerned  them  as  nations.  It 
has  given  them  nothing,  as  human  beings. 
We  serve  human  beings.  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers grapple  with  the  hard,  mean  Issues 
of  survival,  down  where  people  ilve.  At 
such  levels  the  battles  of  peace  are  won  or 
lost. 

In  such  battles,  the  tactical  objectives  are 
measured  In  terms  of  knowledge  Imparted, 
faith  created,  and  confidence  restored. 

Therefore,  when  we  in  the  Peace  Corps 
ask  to  share  in  Texas'  heritage,  we  do  not 
come  Just  to  learn  of  your  struggle  for  In- 
dejjendence.     That  battle  was  won. 

For  us  In  the  Peace  Corps,  Texas  In- 
dependence Is  not  nearly  as  lmp>ortant  as 
what  Texans  have  tanlquely  made  of  their 
Independence.  In  that  there  are  lessons  for 
us  to  absorb  and  turn  to  service  overseas  In 
what  surely  has  become  our  mission:  Im- 
parting utility  and  human  dignity,  to  peace. 

Moreover,  I  believe  the  Peace  Corps  can 
learn  some  things  from  Texas  which  you  may 
not  even  recognize  in  yourselves — but  which 
It  is  oiir  business  to  recognize — and  use.  If 
what  we  are  about  Is  to  be  done  well — or  even 
done  at  all. 

To  wit:  Texas  Is  a  remarkable  social 
revolution,  and  has  been  for  decades.  There 
is  a  newness  and  vigor  In  this  society.  Like 
it  or  not,  Texas  writes  Its  own  rules.  It  Is  a 
society  of  youth — a  society  of  achievement. 

Texans  may  appall  some  easterners  the 
way  easterners  may  appall  some  Englishmen. 
Never  nilnd.  The  spirit  which  app>allE  may 
at  times  be  a  tool  of  our  trade.  (Even  the 
very  Tinalarmlng  trend  to  urbanity  I  have 
noted  recently  in  young  Texans  bound  for — 
or  better,  bound  to — Eastern  schools,  doesn't 
mitigate  that  spirit  one  bit.  Put  spurs  to 
some  of  these  young  men  behind  their  but- 
ton-down boots  and  grey  flannel  Jeans  and 
you  find  them  talking  dreamily  of  land  and 
cotton  and  cattle,  and  even  of  Houston.) 

Next.  Texas  is  the  frontier  State.  People 
move  here  as  if  they  were  forever  moving 
on.  Indeed,  Texas  has  been  an  eternally 
new  frontier  almost  from  its  inception — and 
this  is  Indeed  may  have  been  one  of  its  most 
significant  assets  in  the  struggle  to  impart 
meaning  to  Its  Independence.  Now  It  Is  at 
the  very  forefront  of  the  newest  frontier,  in 
space. 

Moreover,  Texas  has  been  possessed  of  a 
sense  of  pragmatism — a  belief  that  It  is  Im- 
portant to  move  at  something,  piece  by  piece, 
if  it  is  ever  to  be  done  at  all.  In  the  Marine 
Corps,  we  used  to  call  that  "plckln"  'em  up 
and  layln'  'em  down,"  one  foot  at  a  time, 
mile  after  endless  mile. 

Next,  you  might  as  well  accept  and  live 
with  a  sense  of  gregariousness — which  makes 
Texans  happUy  mindful  of  people  more  than 
of  things. 

In  addition.  I  suggest  one  crowning  success 
in  their  struggle  for  meaningful  Independ- 
ence with  which  Texans  ought  to  be  gen- 
uinely satisfied : 

In  the  last  20  years.  Texas  appears  to  have 
accepted  and  become  Justly  pleased  with  its 
Spanish  ancestry. 

One  out  of  every  five  Texans  Is  of  Spanish 
descent.  As  Congressman  Hxnbt  Gonzalez 
has  told  the  world,  in  Texas  the  name 
Gonzalez  is  as  common  as  Smith. 

All  through  this  State,  particularly  In  the 
South,  things  Spanish  glisten  colorfully  as. 
never  before. 

The  architecture  around  us,  the  names  on 
mall  boxes,  yes,  and  the  school  enrollments 
and  club  memberships,  all  bear  witness  to 
the  oneness  with  which  Texans  of  all  an- 
cestries have  applied  themselves  to  impart 
human  dignity  to  Texas  independence. 

Moreover.  Texas  has  moved  Into  working, 
harmonious  relationship  with  Its  neighbor 
to  the  South,  on  terms  and  to  an  extent 
undreamed  of  less  than  a  generation  past. 
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Texa:i5  have  done  all  this  because  they 
wU.od  t;i.tt  it  be  su — for  Texans  have  become 
to<i  busy — and  perhaps,  too  proeperou* — to 
Josi  -Aa-ste  vdluable  money,  time  and  energy 
In   prejudice   and   false   pride. 

Teiaiis    have    another    quality — an    out- 
gro-Ath  surely  of  the  continuing  stniggle  for 
Independence,  and  ye*  perhaps  It  is  the  very 
essence  of  that  struggle. 
It  mystlhee  outsiders. 

I  have  in  mind  your  Intricate  relationship 
w;*h  freedom.  It  Is  an  unfathomable  love. 
It  18  so  powerful  that  It  Is  often  defended 
from  view,  and  protected  lest  It  be  misun- 
derstood and  attacked.  Yet  that  JealouB 
protection  of  deep  personal  faith  is  precisely 
the  way  of  the  ghetto. 

And  in  that  noble  tradition,  I  suggest  that 
Texas  is  truly  freedom's  ghetto 

I  could  stop  right  there  with  a  list  of  rea- 
sor.s  why  Peace  Corps  volunteers  ought  to 
make  good  use  of  your  tradltlons. 

But  there  Is  something  else  for  them  to 
learn  from  Texas-— not  from  the  people,  but 
from  the  legend  Itself. 

We  have  discovered  that  legends  and 
myths  are  as  serviceable  to  freedom  as  are 
Jobs  and  dollars. 

In  many  of  the  lands  in  which  we  serve 
not  only  is  there  precious  little  time  to  cope 
with  their  history:  there  Is  also  precious 
little  history  to  cope  with  their  limes.  In 
such  Instances,  our  problem  is  actually  one 
of  nation  building. 

Thus,  when  a  nation  is  so  fragmented  that 
Its  people  speak  over  250  dialects.  voiunteer« 
teaching  English  throughout  the  land  are 
doing  more  than  establlshiiig  a  means  of 
communication  between  people  They  are 
building  a  nation. 

Legends  and  myths  are  what  make  a  po- 
litical entity  out  of  a  geographic  locatKin. 
They  also  can  make  states  out  of  valley  dis- 
tricts, and  nations  out  of  regions  When  a 
people  begin  to  think  that  their  nation  Is, 
they  begin  to  think  of  what  It  can  become. 
As  did  the  men  at  Washingtou-on-the- 
Brazos  130  years  ago  today. 

We  in  t^  Peace  Corps  claim  a  share  of 
their  heritage  for  reasons  as  unabashed  as 
they  are  shameless 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  throughout  the 
world  ara.  building  a  legend  of  their  own — 
and  they  anow  It. 

The  Pea<3e  Corps  began  on  txld,"?  as  high  as 
Travis'  1  tjo  33  at  the  Alamo  They  have 
never  rlsed  to  Houston's  4  to  1  at  San  Ja- 
cinto Iryleed,  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  in 
India  atahds  at  an  even  1  to  1  million. 

The  Peace  Corps  will  not  refuse  to  con- 
folder  any  assignment  for  which  we  have  au- 
t.'-i  irlty  under  law- — and  It  is  my  fondest  hope 
that  that  will  come  to  mean  any  nation  any- 
where In  the  world,  whether  it  wishes  us  well 
'<r  wishes  us  HI — so  long  as  Its  goveriunent 
wants  help  for  its  people,  of  the  brand  we 
ran  supply 

Moreover,  President  Johnson  yesterday  ex- 
pressed Interest  In  Peace  Corps  aid  to  the 
b*>;eaguerpd  a.-.d  gallant  people  of  Vietnam. 
We  1-jok  forward,  of  course,  to  the  day  when 
voivinteers  can  be  of  service  to  human  beings 
:■,  .ill  laiids  which  have  borne  the  brunt  of 
Violence  and  terror,  not  only  In  southeast 
,\.ii:i.  but  throughout  the  world. 

Pence  Corp.<*  volunteers  w!"  build  tradi- 
tions where  they  find  the  need  to  build 
them— but  they  will  build  them  to  fit  the 
needs  at  hand.  There  are  no  rules,  neither 
tf  high  policy  nor  cf  politics,  for  the  men 
and  women  who  serve  our  cause. 
Are  they  too  few' 

Eighteen  thousand  have  served  or  are  serv- 
ing now.  Not  enough  tc  make  a  dent  in 
human    ml.sery. 

It  took  Just  20,000  Texans  to  becln  the 
tradition  which  convenes  us  here  today. 

Moreover,  the  number  of  volunteers  will 
grow — not    In    the    dim    future,    but    now. 


Thus,  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  and  women 
can  have  served  during  the  next  10  years. 

We  shall  hold  them  to  high  standards,  for 
we  must  have  utmost  confidence  In  their 
Judgment  and  the  ability  to  endure  confu- 
sion and  despair  In  others  as  well  as  In 
themselves. 

But  in  such  numbers,  and  under  those 
terms  which  we  have  established — such  will 
be  a  force  ready  to  export  the  unique  vigor 
which  Texas  has  foimd  in  its  independence. 

And  as  Texas  sows,  she  shall  reap. 

When  Peace  Corps  volunteers  return  from 
overseas,  they  constitute  a  body  of  rare  young 
people  accustomed  to  tough  responsibilities 
for  their  years. 

Overseas  they  may  be  the  people  called  to 
build  new  tradltiohs  of  the  hiiman  spirit. 

But  at  home,  they  are  the  very  people 
upon  whom  existing  traditions  can  safely 
repose. 

Texas,  for  example,  la  the  most  bilingual 
State  In  the  Union. 

And  the  Peace  Corps  Is  the  most  bilingual 
of  all  Federal  services.  If  better  Spanish  is 
your  need,  why  not  call  upon  Americans  who 
truly  have  lived  the  language,  to  teach  it  and 
to  work  closely  amongst  those  who  need 
to  communicate  in  Spanish. 

Texas  is  a  melting  pot  whose  people  ask 
what  a  mtm  has  done  and  can  do,  not  who 
his  family  is  and  where  he  came  from.  Ask 
our  veterans  what  they  have  done,  but  be 
prepared  to  sit  and  listen  awhile. 

Texas  is  a  State  where  a  bright  young 
man  can  be  elected  to  the  State  legislature 
at  the  age  of  23.  The  Peace  Corps  is  an 
outfit  whose  bright  young  men  can  revive  the 
spirit  of  a  village  or  a  town,  at  the  age  of 
21. 

Texas  is  the  place  where  Mexicans  died 
serving  on  both  sides  at  the  Alamo.  It  was 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  and  they  alone  who 
risked  fire  to  serve  the  wounded  and  were 
trusted  by  both  sides  at  Santa  Domingo. 

Texas  is  a  legend  of  ever  new  frontiers  for 
all  Americans.  The  Peace  Corps  is  a  legend  of 
service  to  freedom  for  all  mankind. 

I  like  to  think  that  these  two  legends  will 
be  a  part  of  each  other,  for  fruitful  genera- 
tions yet  to  come. 

On  this  my  first  full  day  of.  service  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps,  I  am  honored  to  re- 
ceive your  award  of  recognition.. 

On  this  my  first  day  as  a  Texan — I'm 
mighty  glad  we  gave  It  to  one  of  our  own. 

Thank  you. 


PARTICIPATION  SALES  ACT  OP  1966 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
we  have  the  Participation  Sales  Act  of 
1966.  I  support  this  bill  because  I  be- 
lieve that  in  proposing  this  legislation, 
President  Johnson  Eisked  for  the  next 
logical  step  In  a  time-tested  policy  of 
substituting  private  for  public  credit — 
a  policy  which  is  In  the  best  Interest  of 
the  Nation,  and  which  contributes  di- 
rectly to  the  sound  financing  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

This  is  not  a  new  policy.  It  goes  back 
to  the  mld-1950's.  It  carries  the  en- 
dorsement of  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, of  people  in  government,  and  out 
of  government. 


Let  me  tell  you  just  a  few  things  that 
have  been  said  about  this  policy: 

In  his  budget  message  of  January  1955 
President  Eisenhower  said: 

Private  capital  will  be  gradually  substi- 
tuted for  the  Goverrunent  Investment  until 
the  Government  funds  are  fully  repaid  and 
the  private  owners  take  over  responsibility 
for  the  program. 

In  1961,  the  Commission  on  Money 
and  Credit — a  commission  set  up  by  the 
Committee  on  Economic  Development, 
an  independent  group  of  businessmen 
interested  in  the  Nation's  economic  wel- 
fare had  this  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
substituting  private  for  public  credit: 

The  choice  among  types  of  credit  programs 
should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  which  will  be 
effective  at  the  least  cost  and  which  will 
Interfere  least  with  the  private  financial  sys- 
tem. Where  it  can  be  effective,  a  loan  guar- 
antee type  of  program  should  take  preference 
over  the  direct  lending  type  of  program. 

That  Commission  by  the  way  was 
chaired  by  Frazar  B.  Wilde,  chairman 
of  the  Connecticut  General  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  and  it  included  among  other 
Illustrious  members  our  present  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Henry  H,  Fowler. 

In  1962,  President  Kennedy's  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Credit  Programs  had 
this  to  say  on  the  subject  of  substituting 
private  for  public  credit: 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  believes  that 
Federal  credit  programs  should,  In  the  mala 
and  whenever  consistent  with  essential  pro- 
gram goals,  encourage  and  supplement,  rather 
than  displace  private  credit. 

That  Committee  was  headed  by  Doug- 
las Dillon,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  included  William  McChesney 
Martin. 

This  legislation,  which  provides  the  ef- 
fective and  eflSclent  and  economical 
means  to  continue  this  vital  program  of 
substituting  private  for  public  credit,  de- 
serves our  support.  For  my  part  I  sup- 
port it  wholeheartedly. 


COCHON   DE  LAIT  FESTIVAL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Louisiana,  which  I  represent,  there  is  a 
town  noted  for  Its  French  traditions,  for 
its  southern  hospitality  and  its  bons  vi- 
vants.  This  town  is  one  like  many  others 
in  the  State.  The  town  to  which  I  am 
referring  in  tiiis  instance  is  Mansura, 
La.,  located  in  the  Parish  of  Avoyelles, 
which  celebrates  Its  106th  birthday  this 
year. 

Mansura  is  said  to  have  been  named 
by  ex-soldiers  of  Napoleon,  early  settlers, 
who  had  been  with  him  on  his  Egyptian 
campaigns  and  saw  a  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Avoyelles  prairie  lands  and 
Mansura,  Egypt. 

The  people  of  Mansura  are  character- 
ized by  hard  work  and  hard  play.    Six 
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years  ago,  to  celebrate  the  town's  centen- 
nial, the  citizens  revived  an  old  French 
custom  known  as  the  cochon  de  lalt. 
The  literal  translation  of  "cochon  de 
ialt"  is  suckling  pig,  but  in  Mansura  the 
words  connote  the  town's  annual  festival 
where  many  20-  to  30-pound  pigs  are 
roasted  over  open  hickory  fires  and  the 
accompanying  fun  and  gaiety  is  enjoyed 
by  all  the  townspeople  and  visitors  from 
miles  around. 

The  pigs  are  constantly  turned  on  a 
spit  for  6  to  8  hours  until  they  have  at- 
tained a  golden  honey  brown  and  the 
excess  fat  is  thoroughly  drained.  The 
aroma  is  breathtaking  and  the  flavor  is 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  exclusive  title  of  "La 
Capitale  de  Cochon  de  Lalt"  was  made 
Into  law  May  24,  1960,  by  the  wishes  of 
the  mayor,  Kirby  Roy,  Jr.,  and  the  town 
council  and  signed  by  the  Governor  of 
Louisiana. 

The  document  now  stands  in  the 
town's  city  hall  In  recognition  of  Man- 
sura's  exquisite  culinary  art  in  the 
French  tradition. 

The  resolution  reads: 

Whereas  the  town  of  Mansura  is  one  of  the 
oldest  F*rench  settlements  In  the  State  of 
Louisiana;  and 

Whereas  the  town  of  Mansura  wishes  to 
preserve  the  customs  and  traditions  of  its 
ancestors;  and 

Whereas  the  preparation  of  the  cochon  de 
lalt  is  a  time-honored  custom  pectillar  to  the 
locality  and  surrounding  area;  and 

Whereas  the  culinary  artistry  used  in  the 
preparation  of  this  delicacy  Is  admired  by 
people  throughout  the  world:  Now,  therefore, 
b«  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
{ttie  Senate  concurring),  That  the  town  of 
Mansura  is  hereby  recognized  as  La  Capitale 
de  Oochon  de  Lalt  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  invite  all  who  love  good  food 
and  fun  to  attend  the  cochon  de  lalt 
in  Mansura.  La..  April  29  to  May  1. 


IS  IT  NECESSARY  TO  WEAKEN  OUR 
FORCES  IN  EUROPE? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vietnam 
war  has  placed  a  heavy  drain  upon  the 
U.S,  military  forces  and  equipment.  It 
becomes  an  even  more  serious  matter 
when  we  find  It  necessary  to  withdraw 
skilled  personnel  from  our  forces  in  Eu- 
rope in  order  to  assure  the  proper  build- 
up of  UJS.  fighting  forces  in  Vietnam. 
This  is  disturbing  from  a  number  of 
^ewpoints.  One  is  the  impact  upon  our 
allies  in  Europe.  The  Fiench  have 
created  a  very  unsettled  situation  by  dis- 
avowing their  NATO  commitments.  The 
U.S.  forces  are  the  mainstay  of  allied 
strength.  The  U.S.  forces  already  had 
wen  deprived  of  some  of  their  e.vTective- 
ness  by  drawdown  of  equipment  for  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  Now  a  withdrawal  of 
'rained  personnel  will  have  a  further  de- 


moralizing effect  In  Europe  and  this  ac- 
tion will  broaden  the  invitation  for  the 
Russians  to  start  trouble. 

It  is  a  sobering  thing  that  U.S.  action 
in  a  small  country  like  Vietnam  should 
put  such  a  strain  upon  the  resources  of 
our  Armed  Forces.  It  is  now  obvious  that 
an  additional  involvement  anywhere  In 
the  world,  or  a  general  broadening  of 
the  conflict  in  southeast  Asia,  would  re- 
quire a  general  mobilization.  This,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  more  than  half  of 
each  $100  billion  annual  budget  goes  into 
defense.  None  of  this  is  lost  on  the 
Communists. 

There  is  a  source  of  trained  manpower 
which  is  being  disregarded  by  the  Penta- 
gon. For  some  unaccountable  reason,  it 
is  not  policy  to  use  the  Nation's  trained 
reservists  In  the  current  crisis.  For  years 
units  and  individuals  have  maintained  a 
state  of  readiness  in  order  that  the  Na- 
tion may  have  the  advantage  of  their 
skills  in  time  of  crisis.  Yet,  we  see  our- 
selves become  more  and  more  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  Vietnamese  conflict  and 
no  reservists  are  called.  It  Is  time  for  a 
frank  assessment  of  the  situation.  If  the 
Pentagon  does  not  intend  to  use  the  re- 
servists in  time  of  war.  It  could  be  said 
there  is  no  justification  for  the  continued 
expense  of  maintaining  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents. In  any  event,  the  Pentagon 
should  spell  out  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  Nation  its  plans  for  utilization  of  the 
Reserves. 


ISN'T  THERE  A  DANVILLE  SOME- 
WHERE THAT  WANTS  POVERTY 
MONEY?  TWO  DOWN— POUR  TO 
GO 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  over- 
zealous  Federal  poverty  olBcials  at  OEO 
apparently  crave  a  community  called 
Danville  in  the  United  States  that  needs 
poverty  money.  A  month  ago,  OEO 
pressed  Danville,  Ind.,  a  community  of 
3,287,  to  set  up  a  community  action  board 
to  receive  and  administer  poverty  funds. 
Local  citizens  resisted,  causing  Senator 
Birch  Bayh  to  inquire  of  OEO,  "Why 
Danville?" 

The  reply  came  back  to  Senator  Bayh 
that  Danville,  Ind..  needed  a  community 
action  program  because  they  had  1.339 
families  with  annual  incomes  under 
$1,000  and  1,979  families  receiving  aid  to 
dependent  children — ADC.  On  this  basis, 
continued  OEO  oflacials,  who  could  deny 
Danville  help?  Pressing  the  matter  fur- 
ther, an  OEO  official  visited  Danville  and 
to  his  consternation  discovered  that  their 
poverty  statistics  did  not  match  Danville, 
Ind.  Quickly  recovering,  regional  pov- 
erty oflBclals  answered : 


Those  figures  are  for  Danville,  m. — an  un- 
derstandable mistake. 

The  only  dififlculty  came  when  It  de- 
veloped that  the  poverty  figures  were  not 
for  E>anville,  HI.,  either.    At  this  point,  I 


suppose  OEO  oflacials  said:  "There  must 
be  a  Danville  that  fits  our  pattern  of 
poverty."  Sadly,  however,  a  check  of  the 
population  division  of  the  Census  Bureau 
indicated  there  were  only  six  Danvilles  in 
the  country  and  none  of  them  fitted  the 
pKjverty  profile  prepared  by  OEO. 

Perhaps  the  news  media  could  now.  as 
a  public  service,  assist  Federal  poverty 
oflacials,  who  dearly  wish  to  help  a  Dan- 
ville, by  running — apropos  of  Peter  Pan — 
the  following  nationwide  ad:  "Isn't  there 
someone  out  there,  from  a  Danville  some- 
where, who  believes?" 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
WEEK  OF  APRIL  25 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  as  to  the  program  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  week  and  what  Is  to  be  pro- 
gramed for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Inquiry  of  my  distinguished 
friend,  we  have  no  further  legislative 
business  this  week,  and  we  shall  ask  to 
go  over  to  next  week  upon  the  announce- 
ment of   the   program   for  next  week. 

The  program  for  next  week  Is  as  fol- 
lows :  Monday  is  District  day.  There  are 
no  District  bills.  Monday  we  have  pro- 
gramed H.R.  12617,  amending  the  act 
providing  for  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment in  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  with  an 
open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate. 

On  Tuesday  the  Agriculture  Appro- 
priation Act,  1967. 

Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  H.R.  10065.  Equal  Employment  Act 
of  1966.    Open  rule.  2  hours  of  debate. 

H.R.  13881.  transportation,  sale,  and 
handling  of  dogs  and  cats  for  research 
purposes.    Open  rule,  2  hours  of  debate. 

This  announcement,  of  course,  is  made 
subject  to  the  usual  reservation  that  con- 
ference reports  niav  be  brought  up  at 
any  time. 

ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week  be  dispensed  with. 
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The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 

the    request     of    the    gentleman    from 

Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


KEPUBLICAN     POLICY    COMMITTEE 

STATEMEN'T    ON    THE    AMERICAN 

MARITIME  INDUSTRY 

Mr  WYATT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanirripus  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  A^ona  fMr  Rhodes]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  thi.s  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RrlODES  of  Arizona  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  House  Re- 
publican policy  committee  a  policy  state- 
ment re;K'arding  the  .American  maritime 
industry-  was  adapted  As  chairman  of 
the  pcjlicy  c£)mmittee,  I  would  like  to 
include  at  this  point  In  the  Recohd  the 
complete  text  of  this  statement . 
Rfji'rsLiCAN  Policy  Ct  mmittee  Si.iTEMEWT  on 
THE  American  M.kritime  Indtstrt 

America  is  faring  a  crisis  of  major  propor- 
tions with  respect  to  its  vital  merchant  ma- 
rine. At  the  cl'jse  of  World  War  II,  this 
country  haU  a  merchant  marine  fleet  ol  over 
3,500  vessels.  By  1951  there  were  1,955  active 
U^.-flag  ships.  Today  there  are  only  1,000, 
Including  those  reactivated  for  the  Vietnam 
war,  and  most  of  these  are  over  20  years  old 
and  near  the  end  of  their  economic  life. 

The  United  States  had  dropi^d  to  12th 
place  amon^  the  world's  major  shipbuilding 
nations.  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
risen  from  12th  to  7th  place  as  a  maritime 
nation  ar,d  is  presently  building  an  even  larg- 
er merchant  marine  which  she  intends,  by 
her  own  oilmlsslon,  to  utilize  as  an  instru- 
ment of  foreign  policy. 

On  Janu.iry  1,  1966,  the  United  Stat«8  had 
only  4o  ships  under  construction.  And  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  budget  for  fiscal  1967  pro- 
vides only  $85  million  for  our  merchant  ma- 
rine ship  construction.  This  represents  a 
cut  of  $47  million  from  appropriations  for  the 
current  year  It  would  permit  construc- 
tion of  a  maximum  rf  13  new  ships.  It  Is 
both  significant  and  tragic  that  the  ad- 
ministration's total  maritime  budget  for  1867 
set  a  7-year  low.  Although  the  1965  state 
of  the  Union  message  promised  "a  new  pol- 
icy for  our  merchant  m.irlne,"  nothing  has 
materialized  and  the  bickering  and  confusion 
among  the  various  governmental  agencies 
continues   and  grows. 

By  contrast,  Russia  boasts  .1  merchant  flMt 
of  almost  1.500  vessels.  Most  are  new  and 
efficient  ships  buUt  since  1950.  So-vlet  or- 
ders for  new  ships  rose  from  225  In  1962  to 
673  m  1964  Moreover,  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
utilizing  Its  satellites,  and  the  Free  World 
at  a  substantial  cost  In  hard  currency,  for  Its 
merchant  fleet  expansion.  For  example. 
East  Germ.'in  shipyards  are  scheduled  to  sup- 
plv  399  merchant  vessels  The  Polish  yards 
are  worklrsf  on  Soviet  orders  for  timber  car- 
riers and   tankers. 

"The  Inadequacy  of  America  3  shipbuilding 
program  Is  further  highlighted  by  the  fact 
that  Japan  has  139  merchant  .ships  under 
construction  Great  Britain  184  vessels.  West 
Germany  176   and  Sweden  44. 

At  the  same  time  that  our  shipbuilding 
effort  Is  lagging  and  our  World  'War  11  re- 
serve fleet  Ls  growing  older  and  more  dilapi- 
dated, the  e.xpandlng  war  In  Vietnam  la  put- 
ting the  U  3  merchant  fleet  under  tre- 
mendous pressure  Tonnage  volume  to  Viet- 
nam has  leaped  from  300,000  tons  per  month 
to    800  000    tons    per    month.      Almost    470 


shlpe  are  now  under  direct  operational  con- 
trol of  the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Serv- 
ice and  most  of  these  are  engaged  in  the 
seallft  to  Vietnam.  Moreover,  because  VS. 
shlpe  were  not  available,  MSTS  had  to  look 
to  foreign-flag  vessels  for  help. 

Much  of  the  present  problem  Is  attribut- 
able to  the  fact  that  several  years  ago  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNeonara  decided  that 
he  could  reduce  the  role  of  ships  In  the  de- 
fense picture.  According  to  McNamara,  edr 
transport  could  be  substituted  as  a  primary 
military  supply  ■vehicle.  Now,  Just  4  years 
after  this  disastrous  management  decision, 
two  out  of  every  three  soldiers  In  Vietnam 
had  to  be  transported  by  ships  and,  as  of 
January  of  this  year.  98  percent  of  the  sup- 
plies and  cargo  for  the  war  went  In  by  ship. 
The  fact  that  It  would  take  260  of  the  C6A 
planes  to  carry  the  load  of  a  single  ship, 
and  air  transportation,  if  utilized,  would  cost 
5  or  6  times  as  much  per  ton-mile,  ftirther 
dramatizes  our  need  for  and  dependency 
up>on  shlpe. 

At  the  same  time  that  shipping  presents 
a  grave*problem  for  us,  both  Communist 
and  free  world  ships  continue  to  carry  goods 
to  and  from  North  Vietnam.  In  1965  there 
were  199  free  world  ship  arrivals  in  North 
Vietnam.  Of  this  figure,  107  Involved  ships 
flying  the  flags  of  NATO  countries.  We  know 
from  our  ovim  experience  that  shipping,  and 
the  cargo  that  It  brings  to  Vietnam,  Is  an 
all-lmp>ortant  factor  In  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  Supply  problems  have  hampered 
our  effort.  By  the  same  token.  Communist 
and  free  world  ships  have  supplied  much  of 
the  goods  and  military  supplies  that  have 
made  It  possible  for  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  continue  the  war.  Certainly,  at  a  mini- 
mum, the  penalties  and  restrictions  Im- 
posed upon  ships  that  engage  In  Cuban  trade 
should  be  Imposed  upon  those  who  trade 
wdth  North  Vietnam. 

The  merchant  marine  shipbuilding  effort 
In  this  country  must  be  Increased.  Unless 
this  Is  done,  our  defense  commitments 
throughout  the  world  will  be  In  Jeopardy. 
Indeed,  our  national  survival  may  depend 
upon  the  shipping  that  should  be  under 
construction  but  which  the  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey administration  has  scuttled.  We  de- 
mand that  steps  be  taken  to  correct  'this 
disastrous  situation.  If  the  present  trend 
continues,  this  country  that  once  laoasted 
the  greatest  merchant  fleet  In  the  world,  ■will 
be  left  on  history's  shore  waiting  for  ships 
that  never  come  In. 


WHAT'S  HAPPENED  TO 
PATRIOTISM? 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
April  issue  of  the  New  Guard,  the  maga- 
zine published  by  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom,  contains  a  timely  and  provoca- 
tive article  entitled  "What's  Happened  to 
Patriotism?"  by  Dr.  William  Jay  Jacobs, 
who  received  his  doctorate  in  history  at 
Columbia  University  and  who  is  current- 
ly assistant  professor  of  education  at 
Rutgers,  the  State  university  of  New  Jer- 
sey. One  carmot  help  but  see  a  relation- 
ship between  the  efforts  of  some  to  de- 
bunk this  Nation's  historical  achieve- 
ments and  heroes  and  the  ciirrent  antics 
of  the  draft-card  burners,  the  flag  dese- 


crators  and  some  protestors  of  our  firm 
policy  in  Vietnam.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  United  States  has  never  suffered 
from  a  dearth  of  heroes,  and  as  fast  as 
our  historic  men  of  daring  are  seemingly 
interred,  new  figures  take  their  place. 

It  must  be  discouraging  to  the  debunk- 
ers  of  our  American  heritage  to  consider 
the  case  of  Sp.  Daniel  Fernandez  of  Los 
Lunos,  N.  Mex.,  who  hurled  himself  upon 
a  Vietcong  grenade,  thus  saving  the  lives 
of  several  comrades.  Mr.  Jose  Fernan- 
dez, his  father,  stated  that  his  son  was 
very  generous  and  always  volunteering 
for  something,  but  the  last  thing  he 
would  want  is  to  be  known  as  a  hero. 

I  wonder  how  the  downgraders  would 
handle  the  heroism  of  Pfc.  Milton  Lee 
Olive,  of  Chicago,  whose  last  gesture  in 
this  life,  like  Daniel  Fernandez,  was  to 
fall  on  an  exploding  grenade.  A  quiet, 
religious  youth,  Milton  Olive,  like  the 
heroes  of  our  past,  was  described  as  be- 
ing devoted  to  his  duty  and  always 
wanted  to  do  more  than  his  share. 

To  grateful  and  patriotic  citizens, 
every  serviceman  who  willingly  gives  his 
life  for  this  Nation  is  a  hero.  And  for 
those  who,  for  whatever  reason,  would 
belittle  our  precious  heritage  in  the  eyes 
of  our  youth,  let  them  ponder  these 
words  from  the  last  letter  of  Pfc.  Hiram 
D.  Strickland  of  Graham,  N.C. — a  letter 
to  his  family  foimd  in  his  personal  ef- 
fects— a  letter  he  would  never  mall: 

I'm  writing  this  letter  as  my  last  one. 
Tou've  probably  already  received  word  that 
I'm  dead  and  that  the  Ctovernment  wishes 
to  express  Its  deepest  regret.  Believe  me,  I 
don't  want  to  die,  but  I  know  It  was  part 
of  my  Job.  I  want  my  country  to  live  for 
billions  and  billions  of  years  to  come. 

I  want  It  to  stand  as  a  light  to  all  people 
oppressed,  and  guide  them  to  the  same 
freedom  we  know.  If  we  can  stand  and  fight 
for  freedom,  then  I  think  we  have  done 
the  Job  God  set  down  for  us.  It's  up  to 
every  American  to  fight  for  the  freedom  we 
hold  so  dear.  If  we  don't,  the  smeUs  of  free 
air  could  become  deirk  and  damp  as  a  prison 
cell. 

Don't  mourn  me.  Mother,  for  I'm  happy 
I  died  fighting  my  country's  enemies,  and 
I  will  live  forever  In  people's  minds.  I've 
done  what  I've  always  dreamed  of.  Don't 
mourn  me,  for  I  died  a  soldier  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Ood  bless  you  all  and  take  care.  I'll  be 
seeing  you  in  heaven. 

Totir  loving  son  and  brother, 

BVTCH. 

To  help  restore  patriotism  to  the  po- 
sition of  honor  It  enjoys  among  our  serv- 
icemen in  Vietnam,  I  include  the  article, 
"What's  Happened  to  Patriotism?"  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

What's    HAPPeum    to    Patriotism? 
(By  Dr.  William  Jay  Jacobs) 

Unlike  Prof.  Eugene  Genovese,  my  col- 
league at  Rutgers,  the  State  university  of  New 
Jersey,  I  do  not  "welcome  the  proepect  of  a 
Vietcong  victory  In  Vietnam."  Further,  I  am 
dismayed  (as  he  Is  not)  to  observe  that  con- 
sistently, almoet  automatically,  the  word 
moet  calculated  at  faculty  meetings  to  In- 
duce the  smirk,  raised  eyebrow,  or  knowmg 
■mile  Ifl — "patrlotlam." 

At  least  In  the  schools,  patriotism  has  been 
"out"  during  recent  years.  It  Is  unsophis- 
ticated and  unfashionable,  so  that  only  » 
borderline  minority  of  "warmongers"  or 
"aquaree"  would  dare  dredge  from  the  past 
euch  relics  as:  "Don't  give  up  the  ship.'  "* 
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only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give  for 
my  country,"  "We  have  met  the  enemy  and 
they  are  ours."  They  have  disappeared  from 
the  textbooks,  from  the  lexicon  of  popular 
literature,  and,  ■with  few  exceptions,  from  the 
minds  of  the  young. 

There  was  a  time,  albeit  In  the  Innocence 
of  the  19th  century,  when  Americans  were 
less  cynical.  They  leaned  heavily  on  a  com- 
mon body  of  national  allusions  and  shared  a 
common  frame  of  reference.  Then,  children 
from  aU  parts  of  the  country,  all  social 
classes,  and  many  religions  partook  of  a  com- 
mon "American  mythology."  In  the  schools 
they  learned  the  drama  of  American  history. 
Prom  songs  and  Fourth  of  July  orations  they 
learned  patriotic  rhetoric — "The  Army  and 
Navy  Forever,"  "Three  Cheers  for  the  Red, 
White,  and  Blue,"  "Liberty  and  Union  now 
and  forever,  one  and  Inseparable,"  "Otu  coun- 
try— right  or  wrong."  Finally,  from  their 
grounding  In  McOufley  Readers  they 
learned — memorized,  IX  you  will — "Breathe* 
there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead/Who  never 
to  himself  hath  said/This  is  my  own,  my 
native  land." 

In  today's  enlightened  times  we  have  re- 
nounced the  thrilling  mythology  of  our  past. 
In  place  of  McOuffey's  Arnold  Winkelreld 
("'Make  way  for  Liberty!"  he  cried;  Made 
way  for  Liberty,  and  died!"),  we  have  sub- 
stituted the  insipid  banalities  of  "Run,  Dick, 
run!"  "Go,  Spot,  go!"  and  "The  grocer  Is  your 
friend."  In  our  history  books  the  Pilgrims 
and  Captain  John  Smith  have  been  modern- 
ized Into  a  pair  of  Innocuous  real  estate 
agents,  pohderlng  sites  for  urban  renewal. 
War,  when  It  Is  discussed  at  all  in  these 
books.  Is  usually  avoidable,  always  senseless 
and  stupid.  Accordingly,  those  who  died 
fighting  In  America's  past  conflicts  for  such 
abstractions  as  "honor"  and  "the  flag"  were 
apparently  mistaken  or,  at  best,  simply  naive. 

How  did  patriotism  fall  Into  such  disre- 
pute? 

Part  of  the  onvis  must  be  borne  by  that 
most  unfortunate  of  breeds,  the  "progres- 
sive educator."  From  the  time  of  Plato's 
Republic,  the  basic  task  allotted  to  the 
school  In  Western  civilization  was  the  Induc- 
tion of  the  young  Into  society,  a  society  as- 
piring to  perpetuate  Itself.  Even  In  the 
United  States,  Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Bar- 
nard sold  to  a  skeptical  public  the  notion 
of  a  "common  school"  (open  to  aU  and  free 
to  all )  by  emphasizing  the  role  such  a  school 
could  play  in  developing  a  composite  na- 
tionality, cementing  the  loyalty  of  disparate 
Immigrant  groups  through  a  common  edu- 
cational experience.  But  by  the  IQSO's  the 
direction  of  educational  leadership  bad 
changed.  "Progressive"  educators,  often 
heavily  indebted  to  Freudian  psychology,  set 
out  to  liberate  the  psyche  as  others  before 
had  sought  to  liberate  the  mind.  The  child, 
they  reasoned,  must  be  allowed,  within  the 
supportive  atmosphere  of  the  group,  to  "ex- 
press" himself  spontaneously,  without  regard 
to  the  Inhibiting  standards  Imposed  artifi- 
cially by  tradition.  Competition  was  su- 
premely bad,  cooperation  and  "love"  su- 
premely good.  Understandably,  for  chUdren 
apprenticing  to  love  their  fellow  men  (for- 
getting meanwhile  that  their  fellow  men 
might  hate  their  affluent  guts),  "Don't  fire 
tin  you  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes,"  seemed 
scarcely  proper  fare.  Far  more  sxiltable  was 
the  trivia  that  passed  for  education  untU 
Oonant  and  Keppel  (nudged  by  Sputnik) 
demonstrated  that  a  field  trip  to  the  water- 
works or  a  book  about  "LltUe  Charley's 
Baby-Sitter"  might.  Indeed,  be  educating  for 
"life-adjustment"  while  falling  to  educate 
for  mental  excellence.  Remarkably,  in  1966, 
there  are  still  those — I  teach  with  some — 
who  prattle  about  '"teaching  children,  not 
subjects,"  "group  dynamics,"'  and  "'getting 
along  with  people." 

The  triumph  and  reign  of  progressive 
•aucauon,  with  Its  mawklah  femininity  and 
owtaste  tor  natlonaUst  fervor,  helped  to  iso- 


late patriotism  from  academic  respecta- 
bility. Equally  as  significant,  perhaps,  was 
the  demise,  first  from  the  currlcvilum,  then 
from  American  letters  generally,  of  an  en- 
tire species — the  hero. 

Debunking  biographers,  fashionable  In  the 
twenties,  seriously  undermined  the  statin* 
of  historical  figiiree.  Columbus  emerged  a 
mendacious  visionary  whose  cruelty  in  Haiti 
presaged  the  Nazi  death  camp;  Washington 
loecame  a  pompous  hypocrite  ■with  royalist 
cravings;  Paul  Revere  had  won  la^urels  for  a 
ride  he  didn't  complete.  SlmUarly,  John 
Hancock  was  a  profiteer,  Andrew  Jackson  was 
a  backwoods  barbarian.  Even  Lincoln  was 
caricatured  as  a  small -town  poUtlco  and,  in 
the  bargain.,  a  vicious  white  supremacist. 
After  admitting  the  element  of  truth  In  all 
of  this  debunking.  It  Is  Important  to  ask — 
what  was  substituted  following  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  heroes? 

According  to  Max  RaSerty,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  in  California,  today's 
hero,  if  there  Is  one,  is  fashioned  in  the  im- 
age of  ourselves: 

"He  Is  "Daddy"  In  the  second  grade  reader 
who  comes  mincing  home  with  his  eternal 
briefcase  from  his  meaningless  day  In  his 
antiseptic  office  Just  In  time  to  pat  Jlp  the 
dog  and  carry  blond  little  Laurie  Into  the 
Inevitable  white  bungalow  on  his  stylishly 
padded  shoulders. 

"He  Is  'Mommy'  In  the  third  grade  books, 
always  sllk-stocklnged  and  Impeccable  after 
a  day  spent  over  the  electric  range,  with 
never  a  cross  word  on  her  carefully  made-up 
lips  and  never  an  Idea  In  her  empty  head." 

As  Rafferty  declares,  we  have  debunked  the 
hero  to  make  room  for  the  Jerk. 

Closely  related  to  debunking  biographers 
in  the  work  of  overwhelming  the  hero  were 
the  "analytic  historians,"  beginning  with 
James  Harvey  Robinson  and  Charles  A. 
Beard.  As  Howard  Mumford  Jones  puts  It, 
"The  school  of  social  historians  has  substi- 
tuted movements  for  personalities,  conflicts 
of  economic  Interest  for  dramatic  events,  so- 
ciology for  the  romance  of  personal  endeavor, 
and  citizenship  for  hairbreadth  escapes  by 
sea  and  land."  Consequently,  Instead  of 
romantic  gestures  and  heroic  deeds  today's 
history  books  are  crammed  with  stock  mar- 
ket graphs  and  interminable  dronlngs  on 
principal  reasons  for  the  rise  of  sectionalism. 

No  wonder  history  has  become  the 
most  thoroughly  disliked  subject  in  the 
schools.  The  engaging  old  schoolbooks, 
movingly  written  by  Bancroft  and  Prescott 
and  Motley,  exposed  children,  without  con- 
descending to  them,  to  the  emotional  rich- 
ness of  the  past.  The  heroes  were  all  there — 
pioneers  and  Puritans.  Daniel  Webster,  Gen- 
eral Custer,  Roger  Williams.  And  along  with 
them.  In  the  McGuffey  and  Appleton  readers, 
those  legendary  half-magical  figtures — Wil- 
liam Tell  and  "The  Soldier  of  the  Rhine," 
Huck  Finn,  Tom  Sa^wyer.  Horatlus  at  the 
Bridge,  Ivanhoe.  It  is  probably  true,  as  Prof. 
Ray  Allen  Bllllngton  charged  recently 
m  the  Saturday  Review,  that  Patrick  Henry 
never  rocked  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses 
with  the  cry.  "If  this  be  treason  make  the 
moet  of  it."  But  does  It  matter?  What  is 
really  crucial  Is  that  In  our  passion  for  "ob- 
jective analysis"  and  historical  revision  we 
have  stripped  history  of  Its  glamorous  per- 
sonalities. Its  exciting  events.  Its  pageantry, 
and  successfully  transformed  Grant  and  Lee, 
Hoover  and  Roosevelt  Into  faceless  abetrac- 
tlons  bobbing  helplessly  in  a  sea  of  power- 
ful movements  and  uncontrollable  socioeco- 
nomic "trends."  By  debunking  heroes  while 
overlooking  the  human  drama  in  their  deeds 
we  have  confirmed  for  our  children  the  Judg- 
ment of  Mouse  when,  to  dry  Alice's  gigantic 
tears,  he  began  reading  history  aloud,  since 
It  was,  he  said,  the  driest  thing  he  knew. 

MEDIOCRmES 

The  hero  passed  into  Umbo,  too,  because 
he  became  the  darling  of  alien  philosophies. 


Hitler  and  Mussolini  usurped  heroism,  liter- 
ally clothing  themselves  In  knightly  armor 
to  mesmerize  their  populations  Into  loyalty. 

(Som,e  of  the  new  African  leaders  have  done 
the  same.)  Regrettably.  America's  response 
to  totalitarian  hero  worship  was  only  half 
right.  On  the  one  hand  we  rejected  the 
Nletzschean  superman,  but  on  the  other,  with 
every  good  Intention,  we  accepted  those  lu- 
dicrous sops — Tom  and  Sally.  Parmer 
Brown,  and  the  "friendly  bus  driver" — In- 
sufferable bores,  mediocrities  whom  no  child 
could  possibly  Idolize,  or  hate,  or  for  that 
matter  care  about  in  the  least.  Two  decades 
ago  the  "supermen"  were  crushed;  the 
mediocrities  linger  on. 

"Finally,  the  hero  vanished  because  30th 
century  liberals  wishfully  embraced  an 
"International"'  solution  to  world  problems. 
Since  1945,  the  Afro-Asians,  the  French,  and 
now  the  Germans  have  provided  us  with 
abtmdant,  often  unpleasant  reminders  that 
nationalism  remains  the  most  dynamic  force 
of  our  day.  Still,  liberal  critics  like  Profes- 
sor Bllllngton  are  unconvinced.  In  the  ar- 
ticle mentioned  earlier,  Bllllngton  decries  the 
stupidity  of  American  textbooks  for  speaking 
of  "our  armies"  and  "our  people."  This,  he 
says.  Is  "destructive  of  international  under- 
standing" and  should  be  eliminated  "In  the 
Interest  of  world  harmony."  When,  asks  the 
professor,  are  we  going  to  "discard  hoary 
legend"  and  stop  rep>eating  "the  tired  cllchto 
that  Inspired  our  grandfathers."  Nor,  In  de- 
scribing the  American  Revolution,  should  we 
speak  of  "patriots,"  warns  Bllllngton,  since 
this  is — "a  biased  word."  How  very  odd  that 
no  commentator  of  BUllngton"s  persuasion 
has  yet  been  produced  by  communism,  our 
century's  only  truly  International  move- 
ment. 

SOMZ   DANOZaiS 

Patriotism  ■unquestionably  has  Its  dangers. 
There  are  always  selfish  interests  eager  to 
use  the  stirring  phrases,  the  mythology  of 
American  history  for  their  own  purposes. 
Among  the  Nation's  pressure  groups  there 
are  scarcely  any — Left  or  Right — ^not  instant- 
ly prepared  to  cite  the  words  of  Washington 
or  Jefl'erBon,  Lincoln  or  Kennedy  to  further 
programs  they  favor.  In  the  process  they 
are  willing,  not  Infrequently,  to  label  some- 
one else  un-American. 

It  Is  a  mistake,  however,  to  view  patriotism 
as  inevitably  egocentric  or  synonymous  with 
closed-minded  partisanship.  Judiciously  In- 
corporated into  powerful,  dramatic  narrative 
It  can  be  important  In  restoring  romance  to 
the  study  of  American  history.  Part  of  this 
romance  Is  evoked  by  the  historian's  ability 
to  recapture  a  mood  in  words,  thereby  mak- 
ing the  past  relevant  and  real.  As  F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald  once  said,  "For  a  transitory  en- 
chanted moment,  man  must  have  held  his 
breath  In  the  presence  of  this  continent,  face 
to  face  for  the  first  time  in  history  with 
something  commensurate  with  his  capacity 
for  wonder."  It  Is  the  sense  of  wonder  they 
communicate  to  readers  that  explains  why 
Gibbon  and  Parkman,  Herodotus  and  Ma- 
cauley  are  still  read  and  enjoyed,  while  the 
tortuous  monographs  of  academic  historians 
are  relegated  to  "compulsory  reallng" 
shelves. 

The  romance  of  American  history  can  be- 
come manifest  In  another  way — in  a  feeling 
of  pride  In  the  Nation,  a  lesson  learned  in 
the  school  or  never  learned.  It  Is  too  late 
when  a  soldier  Is  confronted  by  his  leering 
Chinese  captors  to  discover  that  loysJty  and 
Jtistlce  and  honor  are  more  ■than  sentimental 
claptrap. 

For  the  schools  It  Is  not  yet  too  late.  The 
patriotic  emotion  Is  still  there.  John  Glenn, 
a  modem  hero,  says  he  gets  a  funny  feeling 
deep  Inside  when  the  flag  goes  by.  Briefly, 
after  Khrushchev  withdrew  his  missiles  from 
Cuba,  Americans  could  feel  10  feet  tall — and 
over  some  radio  stations  patriotic  music  was 
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played  without  Intarruptlon.  Emotional  at- 
rachment  18  a  first  step.  Recently,  new  In- 
formational materials  have  appeared.  In- 
cluding booiu  a.id  pamphlets  from  the  Amer- 
ican Heritage  Foundation  and  exciting  visual 
devices  p.-ep-ired  by  the  Wemyss  Foundation 
of  Wllmlngtor.,  Del  They  make  history 
live.  Moreover,  they  anticipate,  at  last,  the 
establishment  of  the  history  of  American 
liberty  as  a  living  tradition."  even  now  In- 
escapably molding  the  national  character. 
In  the  hands  of  American  writers  dedicated 
to  exploring  Its  greatness,  that  tradition  of- 
fers a  bottomless  reservoir  of  Inspiration. 

All  of  th;s  IS  predicated  on  the  restora- 
tion to  American  history  of  Its  Inherent  vi- 
tality and  fasclnatim  It  Is  not  unreason- 
able or  excesfi-.ve  to  ask  that  the  Nathan 
Hales,  not  the  cynical  defeatists,  be  made  to 
live  agfaln  for  American  children.  The  al- 
ternative is  a  generation  of  young  people 
susceptible  to  thoee  like  Professor  Genovese. 
who  look  forward  to  the  victory  of  our 
enemies. 


FREELMAN  SHOULD  BE  REPLACED 

Mr  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  fMr,  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remiarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  :> 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
Kood  of  the  American  farmer.  OrvUle  L. 
Freeman  must  be  replaced  as  Secretary 
of  AKnculture.  Where  he  belongs  I  am 
not  sure,  but  certainly  not  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's top  agricultural  position.  The 
Office  of  Secretary  carries  with  It  tre- 
mendous discretionary  power  over  farm 
markets,  and  it  makes  no  sense  to  leave 
in  that  position  a  man  who  expresses 
pleasure  when  farm  commodity  prices 
so  down  and  whose  use  of  Ciovernment 
stockpiles  to  drive  down  farm  prices  and 
keep  them  down  forces  the  farmer  to 
take  a  double  dose  of  inflation. 

For  years  I  have  urged  that  the  powers 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  too 
awesome  to  trust  to  any  mortal  being, 
and  I  have  warned  that  this  authority, 
in  the  wrong  hands,  would  som"  day  be 
turned  against  the  farmer.  That  sad 
day  has  come. 

For  the  first  time  in  memory  a  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  bra»?ged 
about  a  drop  in  farm  market  prices.  His 
statement  was  printed  on  April  Fool's 
day,  but  it  was  no  joke.  The  drop  came 
at  a  time  when  farm  income  was  still 
way  below  parity,  and  that  made  Mr 
Freeman's  glee  doubly  dlsturbing 

Oovemment  action  driving  down  farm 
prices  doubles  up  inflatlonarv-  problems 
for  the  farmer.  The  farmer  must  pay 
prices  for  things  he  needs  which  go  up 
with  inflationary  pressures,  but  he  gets 
his  income  from  market  prices  for  his 
commodities  which  are  deliberately 
forced  down  and  held  down  by  Govern- 
ment action. 

Hog  prices  are,  of  course,  stlU  above 
average  for  the  moment,  but  surely  the 
Secretary  Freeman's  memory  Is  long 
enough  to  recall  hogs  at  15  cents  not  long 
ago.  The  American  farmer  can  put  up 
with  low  prices  occasionally  11  he  can 
look  forward  to  other  times  when  prices 
are  up. 


Com  dumping  has  cost  farmers  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  market  Income  re- 
cently. 

According  to  USDA  reports  Just  re- 
ceived, the  Government  dumped  159 
million  bushels  of  corn  during  the  4- 
week  period  ending  March  18.  This  re- 
duced to  202  million  bushels  USDA's  un- 
committed inventory. 

This  dumping  was  an  unconscionable 
effort  to  depress  the  cash  price  of  com 
and  club  farmers  into  reluctant  compli- 
ance with  the  Government's  so-called 
voluntary  feed  grains  program. 

Timed  as  It  was,  this  dumping  must  be 
Interpreted  as  a  brutal  plan  to  force 
sign-up.  If  the  administration  had  fol- 
lowed an  orderly  program  of  liquidating 
stocks — spreading  the  sales  evenly 
throughout  the  months  following  the 
harvest  peak — com  prices  could  be  10  to 
20  cents  a  btishel  higher. 

Prom  October  1,  1965,  the  beginning 
of  the  new  crop  year,  through  March  18, 
1966.  CCC  sold  296.844,000  bushels  of 
com  for  unrestricted  domestic  use,  plus 
an  additional  53,758,000  bushels  for  ex- 
port. These  heavy  marketings,  made  in 
direct  competition  with  sales  by  farmers, 
have  forced  mldwestem  com  prices  down 
at  least  10  cents  per  bushel  at  a  time 
when  there  would  normally  be  a  sesisonal 
rise  in  the  cash  price  of  com. 

This  astounding  situation  Is  without 
precedent.  Under  Secretary  Freeman's 
direction,  the  Department  is  vigorously 
engaged  In  a  series  of  actions  which  are 
depressing  farm  prices.  Moreover,  a 
vigorous  propaganda  campaign  is  being 
waged  by  the  Department  and  by  the 
administration  to  pin  the  blame  for  in- 
flation on  agricuture. 

The  astoimding  and  unprecedented 
campaign  against  our  farmers  comes  at 
a  time  when  farm  prices  are  only  around 
82  percent  of  parity — the  goal  estab- 
lished years  ago  as  the  measure  of  fair 
farm  prices. 

Not  only  is  the  Secretary  and  the  De- 
partment taking  action  to  beat  down 
farm  prices  which  are  18  percent  below 
parity  on  the  whole.  Mr.  Freeman  has 
predicted  farm  price  declines,  which 
under  powerful  Government  pressure, 
are  taking  place  and  he  has  expressed 
gratification  over  this  development.  In 
the  New  York  Times  of  March  31.  a 
story  by  WUUam  M.  Blair  stated  that 
Mr.  Freeman  took  pleasure  in  predicting 
a  decline  In  farm  prices.    He  stated: 

It  was  the  first  time  in  the  memory  of 
Federal  farm  officials  that  a  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  indicated  that  he  was  pleased 
with  a  decrease  In  farm  prices." 

Imagine  the  response  from  union 
oflaicals  and  union  members  if  a  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  took  action  to  lower  wages 
and  expressed  gratification  over  the 
results. 

Let  me  detail  briefly  some  of  the  steps 
which  the  Dei>artment  and  the  adminis- 
tration have  taken  in  their  campaign 
to  hurt  farm  prices.    They  have — 

Sold  a  tremendous  quantity  of  com  to 
beat  down  feed  grain  prices; 

R«strlcted  exports  to  beat  down  the 
price  of  hides ; 

Authorized  an  Increase  in  cheese  im- 
ports; 


Curtailed  pork  purchases  by  the  mili- 
tary; 

Urged  the  housewives  to  buy  less  food; 
and 

Waged  an  increasing  propaganda 
campaign  to  give  the  Impression  that 
farm  prices  are  a  major  inflationary 
force. 

Moreover,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  had  the  effrontery  to  ask  the  Con- 
gress for  legislation  which  would  give 
him  the  authority  for  the  permanent 
management  of  farm  prices,  I  am  re- 
ferring to  identical  bills  introduced  In 
the  House  and  Senate — S,  2932  and 
H.R.  12784.  This  proposal  ostensibly  Is 
to  give  the  Secretary  the  means  of  ac- 
cumulating reserves  for  the  food-for- 
freedom  program.  'When  examined, 
however,  the  scope  and  sweep  of  Mr, 
Freeman's  request  Is  almost  as  great  as 
the  so-called  omnibus  bill  of  1961— 
H.R.  6400.  In  this,  the  Secretary  em- 
bodied the  supply-management  concept 
which  would  have  given  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  control  over  almost  every 
phase  of  agricultural  production  and 
marketing. 

The  bills  to  which  I  have  referred 
would  have  the  effect  of  setting  aside 
existing  legislation,  including  the  major 
farm  bill  passed  last  year.  The  Secre- 
tary could  Ignore  the  laws  now  In  effect 
with  regard  to  price  support  levels,  mar- 
keting quotas,  and  acreage  allotments 
for  almost  any  agricultural  commodity 
in  order  to  maintain  and  establish  re- 
serves. There  would  be  no  restrictions 
on  the  sale  of  Government-owned  agri- 
cultural commodities  save  those  now  in 
effect.  These  certainly  are  no  real  bar- 
riers, as  we  have  learned,  to  Federal  sales 
which  lower  market  prices.  The  so- 
called  stockpile  bill  also  would  actually 
let  the  Department  of  Agriculture  go  Into 
the  business  of  processing,  handling,  and 
transporting  any  agricultural  commod- 
ity. One  may  say  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  would  not  use  this  power 
but,  in  view  of  Mr.  Freeman's  campaign 
against  farmers  and  farming,  I  am  not 
so  sure.  'We  must  assume  that,  if  the 
authority  is  granted.  It  will  be  used. 

The  bill  would  put  the  farmer  on  the 
dole  from  now  on  out  and  woe  eventually 
to  the  producer  who  angered  the  bureau- 
crats. As  I  see  it,  H.R.  12784,  In  Its  pres- 
ent form,  is  a  bill  to  help  destroy  the 
independence  of  the  American  farmer 
and  to  make  him  a  ward  of  the  Federal 
Government  henceforth. 

Some  may  argue  that  I  am  using  the 
crystal  ball  and  am  trying  to  read  Mr. 
Freeman's  mind.  In  this  connection,  let 
me  refer  them  to  an  exchange  which  took 
place  between  the  Secretary  and  Repre- 
sentative QuiE.  of  Minnesota,  when  the 
former  was  testifying  before  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  on  the  food-for- 
freedom  program. 

The  Secretary  stated  frankly  that: 

If  we  are  going  to  buy  in  by  the  Govern- 
ment when  we  have  too  much  production,  we 
have  got  to  recognize  that  we  wUl  have  to 
sell  back  when  prices  are  stronger. 

Mr.  QuiK  then  commented  that: 

The    Department    of    Agriculture    now   Is 

more  the  voice  of  the  consumer  than  It  Is  of 

the  farmers. 


The  transcript  quoted  Mr.  Freeman  as 
.^aylng: 

I  am  disturbed  about  that,  but  I  plead 
guilty  In  the  sense  that  the  Department  Is 
an  important  consumer  service  agency  and 
that  It  win  continue  to  be  so. 

Anyone    familiar    with    developments 

during  the   past   several  months  must 

ealize  that  the  administration's  attempt 

0  put  the  blame  for  inflation  on  the 

•armerslsaphony. 

I  am  not  defending  food  prices.  There 
IS  a  big  spread  between  the  price  which 
the  farmers  receive  and  the  retail  prices, 
but  I  do  know  that  food  prices  are 
cheaper  in  the  United  States  today  than 
;n  any  major  coimtry  in  the  world.  For 
example,  the  consumer  in  this  country 
spends  about  19  percent  of  his  disposable 
income  for  food,  disposable  income  being 
defined  as  the  Income  left  after  taxes 
and  certain  fixed  costs  are  paid. 

Let  us  contrast  this  figure  with  food 
costs — using  the  same  yardstick — in 
some  other  countries:  Britain.  27  per- 
cent; Sweden,  27  percent;  France,  30  per- 
cent; 'West  Germany,  36  i>ercent;  Italy, 
43  percent;  Japan,  43  percent;  Yugo- 
slavia, 46  percent;  and  the  Soviet  Union 
about  50  percent. 

This  Is  possible  only  because  of  the 
marvelous  productivity  of  American 
agriculture,  a  productivity  in  glaring 
contrast  with  the  inability  to  produce 
abundantly  in  the  Communist  countries. 
Over  the  years,  the  efficiency  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  has  enabled  us  to  ship 
millions  and  millions  of  tons  of  food- 
stuffs to  needy  areas  abroad,  food  which 
may  have  prevented  chaos  in  many  na- 
tions. 

While  American  agriculture  Is  efiBclent, 
in  many  ways  It  has  not  been  rewarded 
for  this  eflSciency.  Farm  Income  has 
consistently  lagged  behind  urban  In- 
come. In  1965,  the  farm  population  had 
only  $1,510  per  capita  to  spend  after 
taking  care  of  necessary  items.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  city  dweller  had  $2,405, 
or  $900  more  than  his  rural  brother. 

Farm  debt  rose  $3.4  billion  in  1965  to 
a  total  of  $39.4  billion,  a  record.  Every 
year  there  are  about  90,000  fewer  farm- 
ers on  the  land.  Every  year  the  cost  of 
doing  business  goes  up. 

Pood  prices  are  111.4  percent  of  the 
1957-59  average  and  the  whole  cost  of 
living  Index  Is  around  the  same  figure. 
But  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  base  period 
itself.  In  this  period,  farmers  got  only 
about  83  percent  of  parity  for  their  prod- 
ucts. In  other  words,  the  base  period, 
itself.  Is  not  a  true  measure  of  the 
situation. 

With  the  realization  that  the  United 
States  must  use  Its  farm  surpluses  and 
techniques  to  deal  with  the  world's  food 
deficit,  many  of  us  felt  that  the  farmers 
would  at  last  come  into  their  own.  They 
could  get  a  fair  price  in  the  marketplace. 
Their  contribution  to  the  economy,  to 
foreign  policy,  and  to  national  security 
should  be  recognized.  Farming  would 
be  put  upon  a  sound  and  stable  basis. 

Agriculture  is  our  most  important 
single  industry.  Farmers  spend  nearly 
$45  billion  every  year  in  production  costs 
&nd  for  consumer  goods.  More  people 
are  employed  In  agriculture  than  In  the 
combined    employment    of    the    public 


utilities,  automobile,  transportation,  and 
steel  industries. 

The  administration's  campsdgn  against 
the  American  farmer  will  have  far- 
reaching  and  disastrous  results.  The 
comparatively  low  prices  for  corn  means, 
within  the  next  few  months,  low  prices 
for  hogs,  poultry  and,  in  time,  livestock. 
So  it  goes  and  I  might  point  out  that 
industry  and  business  in  the  farming 
areas  and  outside  also  will  be  hard  hit 
eventually. 

Recently,  my  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  fact  that  farm  net  income  this 
year  probably  will  be  up  by  $1  billion, 
which  seemingly  is  put  forward  as  proof 
that  Mr.  Freeman  does  care  for  the  pro- 
ducers. I  am  unconvinced.  All  this 
projected  increase  comes  from  an  in- 
crease in  payments  to  farmers  which, 
overall,  will  total  more  than  $3.5  billion. 
Government  payments,  year  in  and  year 
out,  are  a  most  unstable  foundation  for 
agriculture.  They  depend  on  the  whim 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  on  the  decision  of  each  Con- 
gress. They  are  a  poor  substitute  for 
cash  in  the  marketplace. 

The  departure  of  Mr.  Freeman  would 
not  in  Itself  put  American  agriculture 
on  a  sound  basis  for  solid  market  de- 
velopment in  the  future,  but  it  would 
certainly  be  a  hopeful  and  necessary  be- 
ginning toward  that  end. 


MR.  FORD'S  TIMELY  CHARGE  OF 
MISMANAGEMENT 

Mr.  'WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  who  are  concerned  over  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  can  afford  both  the 
frills  of  new  Great  Society  programs  and 
the  financing  of  the  Vietnam  war,  with- 
out runaway  inflation  or  even  higher 
taxes,  were  greatly  impressed  by  the 
thoughtful  and  sober  statement  made 
recently  at  a  news  conference  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford,  of  Michigan,  during  the  Easter 
recess. 

The  occasion  for  Mr.  Ford's  statement 
was  twofold — the  birthday  anniversary 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  as  President, 
cut  taxes  and  reduced  the  national  debt, 
and  the  15th  of  April,  when  most  of  us 
had  to  file  our  Federal  income  tax  re- 
turns for  1965.  Mr.  Ford  cited  the  roll- 
call  record  of  this  body  to  show  that  on 
domestic  nondefense  spending  measures, 
an  average  of  93  percent  of  the  Republi- 
cans had  voted  for  savings  and  82  per- 
cent of  the  Democrats  had  voted  for 
spending  more,  and  Inevitably  higher 
taxes. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  very 
carefully  pointed  out  that  we  Republi- 
cans in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
though  outnimibered  two-to-one,  have 
consistently  voted  President  Johnson 
every  penny  he  has  asked  for  in  support 
of  the  war  in  'Vietnam  and  the  national 


security.  But  In  charging  the  Demo- 
cratic majority,  except  for  a  handful  of 
Jeffersonian  Democrats,  with  being  a 
"blank  check  Congress"  for  the  Demo- 
cratic administration,  he  served  notice 
that  we  Republicans  do  not  Intend  to 
countersign  blank  checks  forever  even  in 
the  defense  area.  He  cited  repxarts  from 
South  Vietnam  of  mismanagement  by 
Pentagon  planners  and  rightly  warned 
that  such  shocking  errors  of  judgment 
cannot  be  condoned  merely  for  the  sake 
of  national  unity.  These  management 
mistakes — and  more — have  been  con- 
firmed since  by  Secretary  McNamara 
himself  and,  more  significantly,  by  inde- 
pendent and  reputable  observers  on  the 
scene,  among  them  the  correspondents  of 
CBS  and  the  New  York  Times. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Ford's  excel- 
lent statement  and  a  few  corroborating 
reports  from  the  press  and  the  networks 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Statement  bt  Representative  Gerald  R.  Poso 

Yesterday  was  the  birthday  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Today  Is  the  anniversary  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  deeth.  Tomorrow,  as 
most  of  us  are  unhappily  aware  even  with- 
out this  reminder,  is  Great  Society  tax  day — 
the  deadline  for  filing  your  Federal  Income 
tax  returns  for  1966. 

President  Johnson  Is  In  Mexico  City  today 
unveiling  a  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  so  I 
6upp>ose  It  wlU  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  say 
a  few  words  In  praise  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Jefferson,  though  be  called  himself  a  Re- 
publican, Is  regarded  now  as  the  father  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  Lincoln,  the  first 
Republican  President,  was  himself  a  great 
admirer  of  Jefferson,  saying  that  "the  prin- 
ciples of  Jefferson  are  the  definitions  and 
axioms  of  free  society."  Ptar  his  part.  Jeffer- 
son declared  that  "every  difference  of  opin- 
ion Is  not  a  difference  of  principle.  We  are 
all  Republicans;  we  are  all  Federalists." 

So  without  quibbling  about  labels,  let  me 
merely  note  that  we  are  all  today  Indebted 
to  Thomas  Jefferson  for  one  major  contribu- 
tion to  our  system  of  government.  He  was 
the  Pounding  Father  who  started  the  two- 
I>arty  system.  Tou  might  say  that,  as  Vice 
President,  he  was  the  first  minority  leader 
here  on  Capitol  Hill.  And  the  country  has 
prospered  under  the  two-party  system  which 
developed — thanks  to  iJefferson — outside  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  It  added 
another  and  most  Important  check  and  bal- 
ance to  our  experiment  In  self-government. 

As  to  Jefferson's  principles,  during  his 
Presidency  he  cut  Federal  spending,  reduced 
taxes,  repaid  $33  million  of  the  national  debt, 
and  repealed  the  excise  tax  on  whisky. 
Whether  he  was  the  last  Democrat  or  the 
first  Republican  to  do  thl«  I  will  leave  for 
historians  to  argue. 

There  certainly  can  be  no  argument,  how- 
ever, about  the  differences  of  principle  that 
divide  our  two  parties  In  this  lopsided  8&th 
Congress.  There  Is  no  doubt  which  Is  the 
spending  party  and  which  Is  the  prudent 
party.  Nevertheless,  we  keep  hearing  noises 
from  the  direction  of  the  White  House  that 
we  140  Republicans  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, outnumbered  more  than  2  to 
1,  are  wrecking  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
administration's  earnest  efforts  to  economize 
and  head  off  higher  taxes.  The  President 
pleads  with  los  and  with  the  housewives  and 
businessmen  and  the  farmers  and  lat>or  lead- 
ers to  sharpen  otir  pencils  and  help  him  halt 
Inflation. 

Well,  I  have  sharpened  my  pencil  on  my 
Income  tax  forms,  so  let  me  show  you  a 
little  simple  arithmetic: 

At  this  moment,  there  &re  293  Democr^tJ 
and  140  Republicans  In  the  :^ouse.    That  la 
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a  2-10-1  taajorlty  with  13  votes  to  spare. 
Even  the  llberai  Democratic  study  group  In 
the  House  of  Repreaentatlves  b-riasta  enough 
members  to  outvote  the  Republican  m-lnonty. 

In  the  Senate  there  are  68  Democrats,  In- 
cluding Watne  Morse,  and  32  Republicans. 
That's  also  a  two-to-one  majority  with  four 
votes  to  spare 

In  short,  this  Is  a  blank  check  Democratic 
Conjjresa  which  can  do  virtually  anything  It 
pleaaes.  or  anything  President  Johnson 
pleaaee,  whether  the  Republican  loyal  op- 
position likes  it  or  not.  Such  lopsided  legis- 
lative majorities  caai  spend  your  money. 
raise  your  taxes — and  that's  exactly  what 
this  blank  check  Democratic  Congress  is 
doing 

\na  remember,  no  matter  what  Presldpnt 
Johns<3n  says  or  how  fervently  he  pleads  with 
*he  housewives  to  stop  buying  steaks,  the 
responsibility  for  Federal  spending  and  for 
Federal  taxing  rests  with  the  Coi.gress.  This 
blank  check  IDemocratlc  Congress  will  have 
to  face  the  American  voter  in  November,  and 
the  people  will  know  who  are  the  spenders 
and  who  are  the  savers 

They  will  know  because  there  will  be  roll- 
calls  on  every  spending  bill  that  comee  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  otrers 
any  hope  of  saving  a  single  wasted  dollar 
of  your  money 

We  asked  President  Johnson  at  the  out- 
set L>r  tills  session  to  put  wartime  priorities 
on  his  wartime  budget  requests  S'^  far  he 
has  refij.sed.  We  have  gor.e  iiloi.g  •■'■"■■'h  our 
elected  Commander  in  Chief  on  t'-erytliir-.c; 
he  has  asked  to  support  our  fighting  men  in 
.South  Vietnam — but  when  I  read  what  is 
happening  over  there  and  how  we  are  run- 
ning short  of  bombs  despite  all  the  billions 
we  have  voted  for  defense,  I  wonder  how 
long  we  can  underwrite  shocking  mismanage- 
ment m  the  nnme  of  national  unity 

We  are  certainly  going  to  take  hard  second 
l.DOks  at  all  the  rest  of  the  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey spending  proposals  when  the  Congress 
resumes 

Now  here  is  the  record  on  nondefense 
spending  rolled  up  by  the  blank  check  Dem- 
ocratic Congress  thus  far  this  session:  On 
six  key  money  measures,  an  average  of  82 
percent  of  the  Democrats  have  voited  for 
higher  spending  and,  inevitably,  higher  taxes. 
( See  table  ) 

On  the  same  six  rollcalls  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  an  average  of  93  percent  of 
my  Republican  minority  colleag'ues  have 
stood  up  for  economy  and  the  now  a-A'indllng 
hope  of  holding  of?  inflation  and  iugher  Fed- 
eral taxes  for  future  .\pril  15's. 

We  were  faced  with  three  new  spending 
proposals,  all  having  some  merit  In  normal 
times  but  steamrollered  through  the  blank 
check  Democratic  Congress  by  lopsided  ma- 
jorities Then  we  tried  to  trim  excess  fat 
from  three  appropriation  bills  which  came 
to  us  before  the  recess.  Some  of  these  pro- 
poeals  were  worthy,  and  they  had  powerful 
advcx-atea.  But  we  are  at  war — and  not  do- 
ing too  well  with  it.  So  again  the  roll  was 
called.  Again  the  result  was  the  same. 
Ninety-three  percent  of  the  Republicans  were 
for  saving;  83  percent  of  the  blank  check 
Democrats  were  for  more  spending 

Who  votes  for  higher  taxes?  Democrats — 
4  out  of  5  of  them.  We  cannot  expect  to 
stop  this  steamroller  without  substantial 
help  from  any  Jeffersonlan  Democrats  still 
left  In  the  Congress — and  It  doesn't  look  like 
there  are  very  many  of  them  left. 

But  we  are  going  to  make  the  record  clear 
for  the  people  to  Judge  in  November,  and  I 
predict  that  the  next  Congress  will  be  known 
as  the  check-and-balance  Congress  instead 
of  the  blank  check  Congress.  I  am  confident 
that  here  In  the  legislative  branch,  at  least, 
this  country  will  have  the  right  kind  of  lead- 
ership next  year  to  meet  the  mounting  array 
of  dilemmas  and  disasters  at  home  and 
abrcMul. 


Who  votes  for  higher  taxesT 

an  ccoNOMT  koixcaixs  th  thz  hcdbx,  isee 

(In  percent] 


Democrats 

vottns  for 

•pending 

more 

Republi- 
cans voting 

(or  cuts 
and  saving 

5-percent  cut  In  Interior  ap- 
propriations, Apr.  8,  IDM.... 

5-percent  cut  In  Poet  Office- 
Treasury  appropriations, 
Apr.  6,  loee 

88 

93 

76 

7« 
79 
83 

05 
80 

$12,000,000  supplements!  for 
rent  subsidies.  Mar.  29.  ISOe. 

$780,000  new  authority  for 
ni'BSBT  H.  UvurntLsr 
house,  Mar.  22.  Isee 

OS 
85 

$4,000,000  new  authority  for 
Alaska  Centennial,  Mar.  2, 
1866 

$9,.'KI0,000  new  authority  for 
Florida  "Interama,"  Feb. 
3,  igee 

84 
87 

Average 

82 

S3 

Not*. — Total  strength:  293  Democrats 
versus  140  Republlcanj* — 2  seats  vacant. 

U.S.  Pats  121  roa  Bombs  It  Sold  as  Junk  at 
$1.70 

The  United  States  paid  a  West  G«rman 
firm  621  apiece  for  bombs  which  the  Ger- 
man Arm  had  bought  from  the  Air  Force 
as  Junk  for  $1.70  each  2  years  ago.  the  Pen- 
tagon acknowledged  yesterday. 

I3e«plte  the  fact  that  the  Germans  sold 
back  the  bombs — needed  In  'Vietnam — for 
more  than  12  times  the  ptirchase  price,  the 
Air  Force  claimed  there  was  a  saving  in  the 
transaction. 

Bombs  of  the  same  type — 750-pounders, 
cost  $440  when  bought  new  today,  a  spokes- 
man said. 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  8.  McNamara 
mentioned  Thursday  that  bombs  had  been 
repurchased  from  the  Germans,  who  bought 
them  to  use  the  nitrate  in  them  for  fertilizer. 
He  was  replying  to  newsmen's  questions  in 
regard  to  House  Republican  Leader  QzaAU) 
R.  FoRB's  charge  that  administration  "mis- 
management" had  created  ammunition 
shortages  In  Vietnam. 

The  firm — Kaus  &  Stelnhatosen  Co.,  of 
Schwinge,  Germany — bought  7,562  of  the 
750-pounder8  for  $12,376  In  1964  after  they 
had  been  declared  surplus.  The  Air  Force 
bought  back  6,570  of  them  for  $114,500. 

The  repurchase  need  came  about  when 
the  Defense  Department  decided  to  send  B-52 
Jets  against  the  Communists  in  Vietnam. 
The  750-pounder8  had  been  disposed  of  in 
the  belief  that  the  giant  bombers,  which 
normally  are  armed  with  hydrogen  bombs, 
would  have  no  use  for  the  conventional 
bombs. 

On  that  basis,  the  Air  Force  was  author- 
ized in  1963,  to  dispose  of  excess  750-pounders 
stored  in  Europe.  The  reasoning  was  that 
the  European  storage  space  could  be  better 
used. 

The  Vietnam  missions  assigned  to  the 
B-52 '8  last  sununer  changed  all  that  because 
the  bombers  were  being  loaded  with  750- 
pounders  at  30  tons  a  clip. 

Repobt  Fhom  Saioon  bt  Prm  Kaixschxk, 
CBS  News.  April  19 

UB.  Air  Force  sorties  In  South  Vietnam 
have  been  cut  drastically  from  over  400  to 
less  than  100  a  day  in  the  past  week  because 
of  a  dire  lack  of  ammunition  and  explosives, 
CBS  News  learned  unimpeachably  today. 

There  Is  no  bomb  shortage;  there  Is  only 
a  shortage  of  what  makes  the  bombs  go  off — 
fuses,  pins  and  some  timing  devices.  And 
there  is  even  a  shortage  of  20-mllllmeter 
cannon  shells. 

This  oofTMpondent  learned  that  since  mld- 
AprU  Air  Force  bombers  have  been  taking 


off  half  loaded.  Only  emergency  missions 
and  those  in  direct  supp>ort  of  ground  force 
operations  are  being  flown. 

Apparently,  the  shortage,  foreseen  but  not 
avoided.  Is  now  about  to  be  remedied  with 
tons  of  missing  parts  on  the  way.  But  they 
are  not  here  now. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  20.  1966) 
Air  Force  Raids — ImroRMED  Soctrces  in  Sai- 
gon Assert  Number  or  Sorties  Is  Dras'h- 

CALLY    REDtrcia) — DisptnxD   BY   Pentagon 

Intensity  or  Strikes  Against  the  Foe  in 
South  Vietnam  Also  Reported  Cut  Back 

(By  Nell  Sheehan) 
Saigon,  April  19. — The  VS.  Air  Force  has 
drastically  reduced  the  number  and  inten- 
sity of  Its  bombing  raids  against  Communist 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  over  the  last  13 
days  because  of  a  shortage  of  parts  for  bombs 
and  other  explosive  ordnance.  Informed 
sources  said  today. 

Since  April  6,  when  the  reduction  went  mto 
effect,  the  number  of  Air  Force  attack  sorties 
In  South  Vietnam  has  shrunk  to  about  43 
percent  of  its  former  level.  The  amount  of 
bombs  and  other  munitions  being  expended 
has  similarly  dropped. 

A  sortie  consists  of  an  attack  on  a  target 
by  a  single  aircraft. 

Reserve  supplies  have  recently  dwindled 
so  alarmingly  that  some  U.S.  alrbases  In 
southeast  Asia  are  now  operating  on  a  few 
days'  supplies  of  certain  munitions,  the 
BOTirces  said. 

(In  Washington,  the  Pentagon  termed  the 
report  of  shortages  "misleading.") 

TBB  OF  ROCKETS  FAU.S 

Before  April  6  the  Air  Force  was  averaging 
about  185  sorties  dally.  The  planes  were 
dropping  about  1,000  bombs  each  day  on 
Vletcong  and  North  Vietnamese  troops  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Since  then  the  sorties  have  averaged  ap- 
proximately 83  dally  and  the  number  of 
bombs  dropped  has  averaged  about  400  a  day. 
The  number  of  2.75-inch  alr-to-'ground  roc- 
kets being  flred  has  fallen  from  2,800  for  the 
week  ended  April  1  to  98  for  the  week  ended 
April  15. 

The  sources  said  that  further  economies 
were  being  achieved  by  sending  planes  out 
with  fewer  bombs  and  other  items  of  ord- 
nance than  normal.  This  technique,  called 
"light  loads,"  decreases  the  Intensity  of  the 
attack. 

'WARNINGS    TO    PENTAGON 

Air  Force  officials  in  Vietnam,  the  sources 
said,  have  repeatedly  warned  the  Pentagon 
over  the  last  4  months  that  munitions  were 
not  arriving  fast  enough  to  meet  require- 
ments. So  far,  supplies  have  not  been  ade- 
quately Increased,  they  said. 

The  sources,  who  are  qualified  but  cannot 
be  named,  said  that  the  shortage  to  explosive 
ordnance  was  somewhat  'widespread.  It^ffi- 
cludes  rockets  and  20-mllllmeter  cannon 
shells  used  by  fighter-bombers  in  strafing  as 
well  as  bomb  fuses,  without  which  the  bombs 
wiU  not  explode. 

The  sources  declined  to  explain  in  detail 
the  reasons  for  the  shortage,  which  they  at- 
tributed to  a  failure  of  enough  supplies,  to 
arrive  here  from  the  United  States.  They 
said  the  shortage  was  definitely  not  due  to 
faulty  distribution  of  ordnance  within  South 
Vietnam. 

Nor  have  political  disturbances  within 
South  Vietnam  been  responsible  for  the 
shortage,  these  sources  said.  Earlier  this 
month  the  airbase  at  Da  Nang.  385  miles 
north  of  Saigon,  was  unable  to  obtain  muni- 
tions at  the  port  there  because  Buddhists 
and  rebellious  military  units  had  set  up  road- 
blocks, but  this  problem  was  cleared  up 
within  a  few  days,  it  was  said. 

The  amount  of  munitions  required  by  the 
Air  Force  In  Vietnam  has  soared  over  the 
last  year  as  the  United  States  has  built  up 
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Its  military  power  here.  Air  Force  sorties 
have  increased  from  a  few  bimdred  a  month 
earlier  last  year  to  an  average  of  more  than 
1,300  a  week  this  March. 

ORDERS  FROM  WASHINGTON 

Air  Force  officials  here  today  would  not 
discuss  the  shortage.  They  said  they  had 
received  orders  from  Washington  not  to 
talk  about  the  matter. 

An  official  military  spokesman  would  only 
say  that  the  Air  Force  had  enough  muni- 
tions In  South  Vietnam  "to  meet  all  opera- 
tional requirements  so  far,  and  we  anticipate 
that  the  Air  Force  will  be  able  to  meet  these 
requirements  Ln  the  future." 

Air  Force  officials  here.  It  was  said,  de- 
cided to  reduce  the  number  and  intensity 
of  combat  sortiiw  when  It  became  obvious 
they  were  beginning  to  use  up  their  critical 
reserve  supply  of  munitions. 

The  Air  Force  maintains  a  15-day  to  30-day 
supply  of  munitions  within  South  Vietnam 
to  the  event  of  a  major  expansion  of  the 
war  here,  such  as  a  large-scale  Intervention 
by  Communist  China.  It  is  considered  un- 
wise to  allow  this  reserve  to  become  too  low. 
If  a  major  conflict  did  break  out.  the  Air 
Force  might  then  run  out  of  munitions. 

SAVINGS    in    lives    SEEN 

Sources  here  said  that  a  number  Of  high- 
level  conferences  had  been  held  in  the  last 
week  in  an  attempt  to  find  ways  of  remedying 
the  shortage.  The  Air  Force,  these  sources 
said,  may  soon  begin  emergency  flights  of 
ordnance  from  the  United  States. 

So  far,  the  sources  said,  there  are  still 
enough  usable  bombs  and  other  munitions 
within  South  Vietnam  to  take  care  of 
priority  military  targets  and  to  support 
American  and  Vietnamese  ground  troops  In 
direct  contact  with  the  guerrillas. 

The  reduction  has  largely  affected  so-called 
fX'eplanned  bombing  raids  against  sxispected 
Communist  troop  concentrations,  supply 
depots,  and  other  bases. 

The  heavy  use  of  alrpower  against  such 
targets  has  been  part  of  United  States 
strategy  in  Vietnam.  The  theory  Is  that  con- 
stant bombing  will  harass  the  Vletcong  and 
North  Vietnamese,  lower  their  morale,  and 
help  prevent  them  from  massing  for  large- 
scale  assaults,  thus  saving  American  lives. 

KFFECTIVBNESS   IS   QtrESTIONXD 

Other  military  observers  here  question  the 
effectiveness  of  this  strategy  and  contend 
that  It  has  been  responsible  for  killing  and 
wounding  large  numbers  of  peasants  caught 
in  the  raids. 

Under  policies  instituted  by  the  Defense 
Department  In  recent  years,  maintaining 
arge  stockpiles  of  munitions  overseas  Is  con- 
5ldered  uneconomical.  Instead  munitions 
ire  transported  to  an  area  as  they  are  re- 
quired. 

This  system  ties  the  fighting  units  closely 
to  their  supply  line  and  necessitates  careful 
planning  long  In  advance,  a  smooth-running 
transportation  network  and  sufficient  factory 
production  to  meet  requirements. 

Sources  here  said  that  the  vast  biUk  of 
munitions  was  shipped  to  Vietnam  by  sea 
md  that  it  took  4  to  6  weeks,  or  more,  from 
the  time  the  munitions  left  the  factories 
Jtitll  they  were  unloaded  at  the  docks  here. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  carries  about  40  percent 
'If  the  burden  of  the  air  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  rest  Is  maintained  by  the  South  Vlet- 
lamese  Air  Force,  the  Marines,  and  Navy 
planes  from  7th  Fleet  carriers.  So  far  as  Is 
saown,  there  has  been  no  reduction  in  sorties 
^Ing  flown  by  these  forces. 

German  Denies  Sharp  Dealino 
(Special  to  the  New  York  Times) 
Bonn,  April  19.— The  owner  of  the  West 
tHnnan  company  that  sold  5,570  bombs  back 


to  the  United  States  at  nearly  13  times  the 
original  purchase  price  emphatically  denied 
today  that  he  had  engaged  in  sharp  business 
practices. 

"I  have  made  absolutely  no  profit  on  the 
transaction,"  Karl  Kaus,  owner  of  Kaus  'und 
Steinhausen,  asserted  In  a  telephone  Inter- 
view. 

The  U.S.  Defense  Department,  In  urgent 
need  of  munitions  for  the  Vietnam  war,  re- 
cently repurchased  for  $21  apiece,  the  750- 
pound  bombs  it  had  sold  to  Kaus  und  Stein- 
hausen for  $1.70  each. 

Mr.  Kaus  said  that  the  repurchase  price  had 
been  determined  by  "American  auditors  in 
Washington  and  also  here  in  our  plant." 

The  Defense  Department  in  Washington 
has  said  that  It  considers  the  repurchase  a 
good  deal  because  new  bombs  cost  about  $440 
each.    The  bombs  originally  cost  $330  each. 

STILL    BELONCEO   TO    UNITED    STATES 

The  bombs  were  still  officially  American 
property,  the  German  businessman  ex- 
plained. By  contract,  the  U.S.  Government 
keeps  title  to  the  bombs  until  they  are  fully 
dismantled. 

Mr.  Kaus  asserted  that  the  difference  be- 
tween what  he  paid  for  the  bombs  2  years 
ago  and  what  he  sold  them  for  Just  covered 
his  expenses  in  storing,  securing,  and  guard- 
ing the  bombs,  taxes  to  the  West  German 
Government,  and  losses  Incurred  by  their 
removal. 

He  said  that  the  United  States  had  wanted 
to  buy  back  2.000  more  bombs  but  that  they 
had  been  found  to  be  in  poor  condition. 

The  company  dismantles  surplus  bombs 
and  sells  the  scrap  to  metal  fabricating  firms 
and  the  chemical  components  to  fertilizer 
manufactiirers. 

Statement  by  House  Minority  Lxaoeb 
Gerald  R.  Ford 

A  week  ago,  in  reiterating  that  the  Re- 
publican minority  in  the  House  had  given 
the  President  every  penny  he  has  asked  for 
defense  purjxjses,  I  raised  a  question  of  seri- 
ous shortages  and  Inadequate  advance  plan- 
ning by  the  civilian  managers  In  the  Penta- 
gon which,  according  to  widely  publicized 
reports  by  reliable  and  patriotic  Americans 
close  to  the  scene,  have  been  and  still  are 
hampering  the  stepped-up  level  of  combat 
operations  in  Vietnam. 

These  reports,  coincident  with  serious  in- 
ternal disturbances  in  that  troubled  coun- 
try, came  as  something  of  a  surprise  to  me, 
to  a  great  many  Members  of  the  Congress,  of 
both  parties,  as  well  as  to  the  millions  of 
Americans  we  are  here  to  represent.  We  had 
been  told  In  October  1963,  by  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara,  that  most  Americans 
would  be  out  of  South  Vietnam  by  the  end 
of  1966.  We  had  been  assured,  again  by  Mr. 
McNamara  early  last  year  that  neither  more 
combat  troops  nor  more  money  would  be 
needed  in  South  Vietnam.  Late  last  year,  the 
Defense  Secretary  returned  from  a  personal 
Inspection  of  the  situation  there  to  say,  "We 
have  stopped  losing  the  war."  And  we  have 
been  told  ever  since  that  the  situation  was 
Improving  day  by  day. 

So  it  produced  something  of  a  sonic  shock 
wave  when  suddenly  the  front  pages  of  the 
newspapers  and  the  radio  and  television 
newscasts  were  full  of  reports  of.  internal 
unrest,  attacks  on  Americans,  and  curtail- 
ment of  combat  operations  against  the  Com- 
munist enemy.  These  were  variously  at- 
tributed to  supply  tleups,  shortages  of  es- 
sential equipment,  and  civil  disturbances  in 
South  Vietnam.  Evidence  mounted,  and 
continues  to  mount,  that  the  Pentagon  plan- 
ners were  not  adequately  prepared  to  cope 
with  the  kind  of  limited,  nonnuclear  type 
of  military  operation  for  which  they  have 
supposedly  been  reorganizing  since  the  end 
of  the  Elsenhower  administration,  with  much 
fanfare  about  modern  management  methods. 


When  I  raised  the  question  of  mismanage- 
ment. Mr.  McNamara  quickly — perhaps  too 
quickly — sought  to  smother  it  by  sheer 
weight  of  computer-like  statistics.  He 
called  a  quickie  press  conference  that  after- 
noon and  personally  declassified  large  area* 
of  secret  information  about  U.S.  bomb  loads 
and  backlogs.  This  Information  was  pre- 
sumably classified  on  the  grounds  of  national 
sectulty  and  potential  value  to  the  enemy. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  he  has  removed 
the  "secret"  label  when  criticism  of  the 
Pentagon  came  too  close  for  comfort. 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  McNama^-a's  news 
conference  to  discredit  his  critics — who  have 
never  supposed  or  suggested  that  any  of  his 
mistakes  were  deliberate  or  dishonorable — 
the  Secretary  found  himself  partially  con- 
firming our  concern.  He  admitted  that  the 
Air  Force  had  to  buy  back  750-pound  bombs 
which  had  originally  cost  U.S.  taxpayers  $330 
apiece,  were  sold  as  surplus  to  a  West  German 
fertilizer  firm  2  years  ago  for  $1.70  apiece, 
and  have  now  been  recovered  for  $^  apiece. 
If  this  Is  good  management,  I  am^blstaken 
about  the  meaning  of  the  word.  If  there  was 
no  bomb  shortage,  was  this  transaction  really 
necessary  ? 

Mr.  McNamara  also  denied  there  is  any 
shipping  shortage  affecting  Vietnam.  Yet 
only  last  Monday  there  were  reliable  reports — 
one  headlined  "United  States  Again  Short  of 
Viet  Ships"  from  the  April  18  Journal  of 
Commerce — that  the  Government  is  trying 
to  get  20  or  more  additional  vessels  from 
private  shipping  companies.  It  is  a  known 
fact  that  ships  have  been  stacked  up  for 
weeks  as  far  away  as  Manila  waiting  to  un- 
load their  Vietnam  cargoes.  Mr.  McNamara 
cites  figures  on  post  exchange  supplies  de- 
livered to  Saigon  in  answer  to  allegations 
that  our  airmen  haven't  enough  bombs. 

He  says  there  is  no  ship  shortage,  only 
shortages  of  dock  facilities.  I  am  not  in- 
terested in  playing  word  games,  nor  am  I 
interested  In  playing  poUtlcs  with  this  seri- 
ous situation.  I  am  only  Interested — and 
I  think  every  Member  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, Democrats  and  Republicans,  is  also  in- 
terested— in  seeing  that  the  billions  for  de- 
fense we  have  unhesitatingly  voted  is  well 
and  wisely  spent  and  that  every  American 
sent  10,000  miles  from  home  is  given  all  the 
support  and  supplies  he  needs  to  protect  him- 
self, defend  all  of  us,  and  bring  the  war  to 
a  swift  and  satisfactory  end. 

There  has  never  been  any  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  every  one  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  regardless  of  party,  agrees 
completely  on  this  point.  I  am  proud  to  see 
such  distinguished  Americans  and  distin- 
guished Demo^ats  as  Senator  Stennis  say, 
as  he  did  on  a  national  television  network 
last  Sunday,  that  his  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee has  found  evidence  of  "mismanage- 
ment" in  Pentagon  planning  for  the  war.  I 
am  encouraged  to  hear  that  Mr.  McNamara 
conceded  before  the  Fulbrlght  committee  that 
we  have  some  "temporary  dislocations  of 
supplies"  in  South  Vietnam  because  that 
means  that  he  is  going  to  do  something  about 
it.  I  am  informed  that  he  sent  his  chief  of 
Air  Force  logistics  to  Saigon  to  investigate 
what  he  calls  the  nonexistent  bomb  short- 
ages and  to  eliminate  them.  That's  what 
we  want. 

But  1  am  deeply  concerned  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara. in  his  Senate  testimony  yesterday, 
brushed  off  the  concern  of  millions  of  patri- 
otic Americans  as  "all  this  baloney."  I  share 
this  concern,  and  I  shall  continue  to  ex- 
press it,  I  think  such  able  Members  of  Con- 
gress as  Senator  Stennis,  Chairman  Gab- 
MATZ.  of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee, and  Congressman  Oris  Pike  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  share  it.  I 
know  tiiat  many  responsible  newsmen  here, 
covering  the  Pentagon  and  sharing  risks  with 
our  fighting  men  In  Vietnam  will  continue 
to  eq>ress  their  concern  because  that  is  our 
obligation  to  the  American  people. 
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Now  here  are  Jiist  a  tew  of  the  reports  that 
have  come  in  to  corroborate  the  question  I 
raised   a   weeic  ago 

!  New  York  Ttmes  Corresp..ndent  Nell 
Sheehan,  In  a  front  page  story  from  SalgOQ 
yesterday,  reported  that  since  April  6  "the 
number  of  A!r  Force  attack  sorties  m  South 
Vietnam  has  shrunk  to  about  43  percent  of 
ixs  forri'.er  level" — from  185  dally  sorties 
dropping  about  1.000  bombs  on  Communist 
tari^ets  tn  an  average  of  83  sorties  and  400 
bombs  Rocket  firings,  according  to  this  re- 
liable rep<:>rt.  have  fallen  even  more  spec- 
tacularly from  2  800  a  week  to  98  Mr.  Shee- 
han says  further  that  our  planes  are  being 
sent  out  agalnat  the  enemy  with  light 
loads — which  is  another  way  of  saving  more 
American  manpower  Is  being  exposed  to  com- 
bat risks  with  less  firepower  The  New  York 
Times  dispatch  states  that  "Air  Force  oflScers 
in  Vietnam  have  repeatedly  warned  the  Pen- 
tagon over  the  last  4  months  iha*  muni- 
tions were  not  arriving  fast  enough  u>  meet 
requlremients"  and  so  fax  they  are  stUl  In- 
adequate This  has  nothing  to  do  with  re- 
cent civil  disturbances  at  South  Vietnamese 
ports  nor  with  the  Internal  distribution  sys- 
tem our  fine  m.llltary  field  commanders  under 
Oenera!  Westmoreland,  according  to  Mr. 
Sheehan's  sources  This  New  York  Times 
report  was  called  to  Mr.  McNamara's  atten- 
tion in  the  Senate  hearings  yesterday  and  he 
called   It   "baloney  " 

2  Earlier,  CBS  News  Correspondent  Peter 
Kallscher.  quoting  what  he  called  an  "un- 
impeachable* source,  reported  from  Saigon 
that  "a  dire  lack  of  ammunition  and  ex- 
plosives '  has  forced  a  cutback  in  US  Air 
Force  sorties  from  over  400  to  less  than  100 
per  day.  Kallscher  said  the  critical  shortage 
was  not  in  bombs  but  In  fuses  and  other 
key  parts  that  make  bombs  usable  He  also 
reported  a  shortage  of  20-minimeter  cannon 
shells  and  planes  taking  off  half  loaded. 
"Only  emergency  missions  and  those  in  di- 
rect supp<irt  of  ground  forces  operations  are 
being  flown  "  CBS  News  said.  This  and  other 
careful  reports  from  trained  war  c^jrrespond- 
ents    on    the    scene    also,    apparently     come 

^   under  Mr    McNamaras  category  of     ail  this 
baloney  " 

3  The  long-rnnge  management  of  our  over- 
all defen.se  efTort  can  be  faulted  for  Its  fail- 
ure to  .idequ.itely  anticipate  the  needs  of 
the  American  merchant  marine,  a  subject 
which  we  discussed  at  some  length  yesterday 
at  the  House  Republican  policy  committee 
press  conference  As  recently  as  the  start 
of  this  ye:ir  Mr  McNamara  testified  that  our 
merchant  fieet  wii.s  adequate  for  our  defense 
needs  and  reaffirmed  his  earlier  preference 
far  airlift  Yet  this  week  the  administra- 
tion Is  reportedly  trying  to  scrape  up  30  or 
more  add.tlonal  US  -flag  carriers,  and  the 
current  budcet  Includes  funds  for  replace- 
ment of  only  9  to  13  of  the  World  War  II 
merchant  ships  that  form  the  bulk  of  our 
dwindling  merchant  marine — now  fallen  to 
about  1.000  vessels.  mc«tly  old.  while  the 
Soviet    Union    has    1.500     mostly    new.    and 

^  673  more  building  or  on  orJer  In  this 
connection.  I  note  that  Mr  McNamara  yes- 
terday brushed  off  questions  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from.  Kansas  Senator  Carl- 
son,  about  the  resale  of  surplus  items  by 
NATO  nations  He  said  it  was  all  "World 
War  II  equipment  Junk  "  Its  a  sad  fact 
this  is  true  of  much  of  the  merchant  marine 
that  he  considers  perfectly  arlequate  But 
our  alarm  over  shipping  Is  more  "baloney. " 
«  The  authoritative  magazine.  Aviation 
W>ek  m  .*  aeries  of  articles  by  a  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  pilot  who  spent  2  months  In 
Vietnam  reports  In  technical  detail  on  a 
wide  range  of  ordnance  and  ammunition 
shortages,  deflcienclei  and  deterioration  The 
publication.  Aviation  Dally,  In  its  Apr.l  19 
Issue  summed  up  the  mlsaUtements  Mr  Mc- 
Namara has  made  In  recent  weeks  and  con- 
cluded that  "he  has  managed  to  almost  meet 


himself  coming  back  on  some  of  the  stories 
he  has  presented  to  the  public." 

Mr.  McNamara  baa  a  great  gift  for  figures. 
He  Is  extremely  agile  In  the  use  of  words. 
As  I  said  previously,  I  am  not  the  least  con- 
cerned with  playing  word  gamea.  I  have 
not  myself  used  the  word  "baloney"  to  char- 
acterize disagreements  among  equally  patri- 
otic Americana.  We  In  the  minority  In  thla 
Congress  cannot  selectively  declassify  In- 
formation which  has  been  stamped  "Secret" 
In  order  to  substantiate  the  serious  ques- 
tions raised  about  the  safety  and  support 
of  our  fighting  men  In  Vietnam  and  the  fu- 
t\ire  security  of  our  country. 

We  must,  therefore,  depend  In  large  meas- 
ure on  the  kind  of  responsible,  Independent 
reporters  I  have  cited  for  firsthand  Informa- 
tion on  the  situation  In  Vietnam.  I  for  one 
do  not  regard  them  as  "baloney."  Whether 
you  call  these  examples  mistakes  of  Judg- 
ment, mismanagement,  poor  planning,  faulty 
foresight,  bad  bungling  or  Just  plain  goofs, 
I  don't  care.  Whether  they  are  "alarming" 
or  "distressing"  or  "shocking"  or  whatever 
word  you  prefer — they  are  Intolerable  as  long 
as  they  endanger  any  American  soldier,  air- 
man, sailor,  or  marine.  They  are  Intolerable 
as  long  as  we,  by  asking  questions  of  the 
Pentagon  and  persisting  after  answers,  can 
compel  or  speed  up  remedial  action.  This  Is 
the  Joint  duty  of  the  resp>onBlble  press  and 
the  responsible  representatives  of  the  people. 
I  Intend  and  hope  they  Intend  to  continue 
this  duty.    It  la  not  "baloney." 


CUBAN  MILITARY  TRAININO,  SI- 
MILK  FOR  SCHOOLCHILDREN, 
NO 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsiw]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9.  1968.  I  wrote  the  President  urg- 
ing him  to  reverse  the  decision  of  our 
Government  to  send  money  through  a 
United  Nations  agency  to  train  Cuban 
Communists  in  military-related  subjects. 
The  letter  was  prompted  by  authorita- 
tive reports  that  $1,240,000  is  to  be  chan- 
neled to  Cuba  through  the  U.N.  More 
than  half  of  this  money  is  to  be  spent 
teaching  subjects  like  military  commimi- 
catlons.  radar,  electronics,  and  computer 
training  at  the  University  of  Havana. 
The  school  Is  open  only  to  Communists 
and  Cuban  militiamen,  and  It  is  operated 
by  Russian  and  Cuban  Reds.  Some  of 
the  money  is  also  to  go  to  help  build  a 
million  dollar  agricultural  research  sta- 
tion. 

As  I  wrote  the  President,  it  seems  to 
me  some  existing  American  programs 
which  he  would  like  to  cut  back,  like  the 
school  lunch  and  milk  programs,  are  far 
more  worthwhile  and  needed  than  either 
of  these  Cuban  projects.  Certainly, 
there's  no  sense  In  financing  the  military 
educations  of  those  sworn  to  destroy  us. 

With  permission,  I  will  insert  the  text 
of  my  letter  to  the  President  at  this  point 
In  my  remarks : 

Pebru/uit  9,  1066. 
Thi:  Pbxsiobnt. 
The  White  House. 

Mr  DzAB  Ma.  Pvtsmtirc:  I  was  utterly 
shocked  by  revelations  on  the  House  Floor 


on  February  1.  indicating  that  our  Govern- 
ment plans  to  send  •1.240,000  through  a 
United  Nations  agency  to  the  Government  of 
Cuba,  which  plans  to  spend  more  than  half 
of  It  providing  military-related  traimng  to 
Communists,  using  Russian  and  Cuban  mill- 
tary  teachers.  As  I  understand  It,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Havana  technological  branch, 
which  Is  open  only  to  Communists  and  Cu- 
ban militiamen,  will  provide  training  in 
military  communications,  radar,  electronics, 
and  computers,  with  the  U.S.  Oovemment 
footing  40  percent  of  the  project  cost.  As  if 
this  were  not  enough,  the  rest  of  our  Govern- 
ment's contribution  is  to  assist  In  building 
a  $1.1  million  agricultural  research  station 
near  Havana. 

According  to  statements  made  on  the 
House  Floor,  the  sizable  contribution  of  the 
U.S.  Government  Is  entirely  voluntary  on 
our  part,  but  Ambassador  James  Roosevelt, 
the  delegate  to  this  particular  U.N.  agency^ 
has  advised  our  Government  will  not  demand 
rejection  of  the  projects  nor  will  the  United 
States  withhold  its  share  of  the  costs.  Am- 
bassador Roosevelt  is  quoted  as  saying  he 
merely  Intends  to  "place  on  the  public  record 
the  Government's  objection  In  principle." 

Mr.  President,  tyranny,  bloodshed,  and 
chaos  have  been  part  of  the  lot  of  the  Cuban 
people  and  many  of  their  Latin  American 
neighbors  ever  since  the  Communists  seized 
Cuba.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  about  1  month 
ago  some  82  Communist  parties  from  three 
continents  met  In  Cuba  to  plot  the  more  ef- 
fective subversion  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Asia,  and  Africa.  On  these  bases 
alone,  the  United  States  contribution  to 
these  improper  projects  should  be  withheld. 

The  fiscal  1967  budget  which  you  recently 
presented  to  the  Congress  calls  for  cutting 
back  the  school  milk  program  by  (82  mil- 
lion, the  school  lunch  program  by  $19  mil- 
lion, the  agricultural  research  program  by 
•70  million  and  the  agrictiltural  conservation 
program  by  $120  million.  I  would  respect- 
fully suggest  that  every  single  one  of  these 
programs  is  far  more  worthwhile  and  needed 
than  is  either  the  building  of  a  million  dol- 
lar agriculture  facility  near  Havana  or  the 
financing  of  the  military  educations  of  those 
bent  on  our  destruction. 

In  view  of  all  these  reasons,  and  because 
of  the  Government's  heavy  spending  com- 
mitments at  home  and  elsewhere  In  the 
world,  I  vu-ge  the  Immediate  reversal  of  the 
Government's  decision  to  contribute  to  these 
projects.  Knowing  you  will  want  to  investi- 
gate this  further,  I  am  enclosing  a  tearsheet 
from  the  Congressional  Record  which  in- 
cludes the  appropriate  remarks  on  which  this 
letter  to  you  is  based. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Anchkr  Vtlsss. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Cttba  To  Receive  U.S.  Funds  Thbouck 
Agenct  op  U.N. — American  Aid  To  Total 
$1.2  Million — Roosevelt  Pdts  Tentative 
OK  on  Project 

(By  Edward  W.  O'Brien) 
Washington. — A  United  Nations  agency 
which  receives  40  percent  of  Its  money  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury  is  planning  to  give 
$3,100,000  to  Cuba,  with  more  than  half  of 
the  aid  funds  allocated  to  strengthen  the 
University  of  Havana's  technological  faculty. 
The  United  States,  through  Ambassador 
James  Roosevelt  has  Informed  the  U.N. 
agency  it  will  not  demand  rejection  of  the 
project,  nor  will  the  United  States  withhold 
Its  $1,240,000  share  of  the  cost 

TRAINS    engineers 

The  university's  technological  branch 
trains  engineers  and  others  and  Is  headed  by 
Russian  and  Cuban  military  personnel.  Only 
Communist  Party  and  militia  members  are 
permitted  to  attend. 
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"Cuban  technology  Is  specifically  oriented 
toward  training  in  computers,  electronics, 
and  other  areas  of  endeavor  which  Pldel  Cas- 
tro has  stated  are  related  to  the  military 
potential  of  Cuba  and  particularly  to  radar 
and  military  communications,"  according  to 
the  Citizens  Committee  for  a  Free  Cuba.  Inc., 
an  anti-Castro  organization  of  prominent 
Americans. 

In  1963,  the  U.N.  special  fund  beaded  by 
Paul  G.  Hoffman,  proposed  an  aid  project  for 
Castro's  Cuba  but  dropped  It  after  an  angry 
outcry  in  Congress  and  State  Department 
opposition. 

Last  Tuesday,  Ambassador  Roosevelt,  who 
represents  the  United  States  on  the  U.N.  de- 
velopment program  governing  council  that 
passes  on  special  fund  projects,  said  this 
Government's  opposition  In  1963  was  a  gim- 
mick and  didn't  mean  a  thing  In  the  whole 
concept  of  the  fund. 

PtTBLIC    record 

Mr.  Roosevelt  said  he  will  "place  on  the 
public  record  the  Government's  objection  In 
principle"  to  the  new  project  but  will  do 
nothing  else  to  block  the  project  or  cut  off 
the  customary  40-percent  contribution  by 
Washington. 

U.S.  payments  to  the  U.N.  special  fund  axe 
voluntary.  The  fund  will  spend  over  •150 
million  this  year.  : 

Mr.  Roosevelt  said  the  United  States  nomi- 
nal opposition  to  the  Cuban  project  is  not 
based  on  the  Castro  regime's  communism 
but  on  the  theory  that  Cuba's  shortage  of 
technical  experts  was  caused  by  the  Castro 
regime  itself,  which  has  caused  thousands  of 
Cubans  to  flee. 

The  new  aid  project  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Hoffman,  who  maintained  that  U.S.  support 
must  be  kept  free  of  Ideological  and  political 
considerations." 

Of  the  $3,100,000  total  $2  million  will  go  to 
!he  university  and  $1,100,000  for  an  agrlcul- 
lural  research  station  near  Havana. 
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ULTIMATE    TOTAL 

An  ultimate  total  of  $25  million  In  tJJI. 
aid  to  Cuba  is  being  discussed.  Whether  It 
materializes  will  probably  depend  largely  on 
congressional  and  public  reaction  to  the  first 

portion. 

Brazil  and  Paraguay  strongly  objected  to 
helping  Castro  through  the  UJJ.  Both  coun- 
tries are  among  the  principal  targets  of  Com- 
munist subversion  directed  from  Cuba. 

A  Communist  trlcontlnental  congress  of 
subversion  which  brought  together  top- 
ranking  Reds  from  many  countries,  ended 
In  Havana  less  than  2  weeks  ago.  At  the 
congress,  Cuba  was  formally  designated  as  a 
headquarters  of  Communist  subversion  In 
LaUn  America,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  citizens 
committee  said  it  Is  alerting  Senate  and 
House  Members  to  the  U.N.  project  In  the 
hope  of  bringing  about  cancellation  of  U.S. 
support. 

"Should  the  UJI.  proposal  be  approved, 
backed  by  UJS.  support  and  money,  we  will 
have  succeeded  in  underwriting  the  subver- 
sion of  the  Western  Hemisphere,"  the  com- 
mittee has  told  its  members. 

On  February  25,  I  received  a  reply 
from  Douglas  MacArthur  H.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations,  to  whom  the  President  re- 
ferred my  letter.  According  to  Mr.  Mac- 
Arthur,  no  part  of  our  contribution  to 
the  U.N.  agency  making  these  grants 
wul  be  used  to  pay  for  projects  in  Cuba. 
The  state  Department  maintains  the 
Cuban  projects  will  be  financed  entirely 
irom  the  contributions  of  other  countries. 

The  Department  says  it  is  to  our  over- 
all advantage  to  continue  contributing 
to  this  U.N.  agency  since  it  has  approved 
a  total  of  604  development  projects  in 


92  nations.  Of  this  total,  only  2  proj- 
ects have  been  approved  for  Cuba  while 
591  have  been  approved  for  free  world 
nations. 

The  Department  also  points  out  that 
our  Ambassador  to  the  Special  Fund, 
James  Roosevelt,  did  place  our  objections 
to  the  Cuban  project  on  the  record.  In 
other  words,  when  the  military  infiltra- 
tors trained  at  the  University  of  Havana 
lead  their  revolutions  of  terror  in  Latin 
America  In  the  years  ahead,  we  can  re- 
mind everyone  proudly  that  *'we  told 
them  so." 

Mr.  MacArthur's  reply  continued  with 
statistics  showing  that  the  Soviet-bloc 
countries,  including  Cuba,  had  paid 
more  into  the  Special  Fund  and  the 
technical  assistance  program  than  they 
had  received  from  them.  The  reply  ne- 
glected to  mention  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  contributes  approximately 
10  times  the  amount  of  money  to  the 
Special  Fund  than  the  combined  total  of 
the  Soviet  bloc.  How  much  have  we  re- 
ceived or  even  requested  in  return? 

At  this  point,  I  will  insert  the  full  text 
of  the  reply  from  Mr.  MacArthur,  after 
which  I  wiU  comment  further: 

Department  OP  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  25, 1966. 
Hon.  Ancher  Nelsen, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  Nelsen:  Your  letter  to 
the  President  of  February  9,  1966,  expressing 
your  concern  over  the  United  Nations  assist- 
ance to  Cuba,  has  been  referred  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  reply. 

The  United  Nations  Special  Fund,  now  a 
part  of  the  United  Nations  Development 
Program  (UNDP),  has  approved,  since  1959, 
a  total  of  604  projects  In  92  nations.  Of  this 
total,  only  2  projects  have  been  approved  for 
Cuba,  whereas  591  have  been  approved  for 
free  world  nations. 

At  Its  most  recent  meeting  in  January 
1966,  the  UNDP's  governing  council  approved 
a  special  fund  project  for  assistance  to  the 
faculty  of  technology  of  the  University  of 
Havana.  The  project  calls  for  $2,096,500  in 
special  fund  money  over  5  years,  including 
$176,800  to  be  paid  by  Cuba  In  cash.  In  ad- 
dition, Cuba  has  promised  to  provide  person- 
nel, services,  land,  buildings,  and  equipment 
In  the  amount  of  $23,500,000. 

The  United  States  opposed  this  project 
from  the  beginning.  When  it  came  before 
the  governing  council  in  January  1966,  Am- 
bassador James  Roosevelt  argued  that  Cuba's 
shortage  of  technicians  and  engineers  Is  due 
mainly  to  Cuba's  own  policies,  which  have 
catwed  large  numbers  of  well -qualified  peo- 
ple to  leave  the  country.  He  said  we  did  not 
believe  an  International  fund  should  be 
caUed  upon  to  remedy  deficiencies  for  which 
the  Government  seeking  assistance  Is  directly 
responsible. 

The  CTNDP  has  a  ground  rule  that  projects 
shall  not  be  approved  or  rejected  for  political 
reasons  alone.  Furthermore,  to  avoid  po- 
litical debate,  which  could  tie  up  approval  of 
projects  indefinitely,  the  governing  council 
has  not  taken  formal  votes  on  Individual 
projects. 

So  after  placing  our  objections  to  the 
Cuban  project  on  the  record,  we  did  not  re- 
quest a  specific  vote  because  to  do  so  might 
Jeopardize  other  projects  of  special  interest 
to  friendly  countries.  For  example,  since 
1959.  12  projects  have  been  approved  for 
China  (Taiwan).  10  for  Korea,  and  1  for 
Vietnam,  despite  vigorous  objections  voiced 
by  Soviet-bloc  representatives. 

We  also  took  Into  account  the  fact  that  the 
U.S5Ji,  and  its  10  satellites.  Including  Cuba, 
have  contributed  a  total  of  $11.8  million  to 
the  Special  Fund  since  Its  IncepUon.  while 


allocations  from  the  Fund  for  projects  In  the 
Soviet  bloc  (including  the  2  Cuban  proj- 
ects) amount  to  slightly  over  $9  mUllon, 
Moreover.  Soviet-bloc  contribuUons  to  the 
other  arm  of  the  UNDP — the  technical  assis- 
tance program — have  amounted  to  $27.3  mil- 
lion, in  contrast  to  the  $3.6  mlUlMi  of  alloca- 
tions approved  for  bloc  countries.  In  other 
words,  the  funds  provided  by  the  Soviet  bloc 
more  than  cover  the  projects  financed  by  the 
UNDP  In  the  bloc  countries.  Including  Cuba. 

No  part  of  our  contribution  to  the  Special 
Fund  will  be  used  to  pay  for  projects  In  Cuba. 
They  will  be  financed  entirely  from  the  con- 
tributions of  other  countries. 

I  trust  that  this  Information  clarifies  the 
situation  with  respect  to  United  Nations 
Special  Fund  assistance  to  Cuba.  If  you 
should  desire  further  InformaUon,  please  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely. 

Douglas  MacArthur  II. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  no  point  in  this  reply 
did  the  State  Department  deny  that 
these  funds  are  going  to  help  train  Cu- 
bans in  military-related  subjects— a 
peculiar  enterprise  for  a  peacekeeping 
organization  like  the  United  Nations. 

Cuba  is  more  than  half  a  bUlion  dol- 
lars behind  in  paying  her  share  of  the 
U.N.  debts  in  the  Congo  and  Middle  East 
operations.  This  raises  some  Interest- 
ing questions  why  Cuba  should  get  spe- 
cial help  from  an  organization  she  re- 
fuses to  support  as  agreed.  Where  Is 
the  logic  or  the  sense  of  fairplay  In  this 
proposition  that  some  U.N.  members 
have  no  say  as  to  how  their  contribu- 
tions are  spent  while  other  members 
can  refuse  to  pay  if  they  do  not  happen 
to  agree  with  the  programs? 

Also,  the  so-called  free  world  nations 
the  State  Department  thinks  are  receiv- 
ing so  much  more  help  Include  Algeria, 
the  Congo,  Ghana,  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, Haiti,  Cambodia,  and  Indonesia. 
I  think  many  of  us  can  properly  question 
the  Inclusion  of  these  countries  in  the 
"free  world"  category. 
The  State  Department  maintains: 
No  part  of  our  contribution  to  the  Special 
Fund  will  be  used  to  pay  for  projects  in 
Cuba.  They  will  be  financed  entirely  from 
the  contributions  of  other  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  do  not  claim 
to  be  an  expert  In  the  field  of  United 
Nations  funding  procedures.  However,  I 
do  Jmow  that  the  United  States  contrib- 
utes 40  percent  of  the  money  for  the 
Special  Fund.  Now  this  Fund  h&6  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money  to  spend,  and  no 
amount  of  paperwork  magic  is  going  to 
change  that  amount.  All  we  are  really 
doing  is  contributing  more  heavily  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case  to  projects 
in  other  countries  so  that  these  other 
countries  can  contribute  our  share  to 
Cuba. 

In  1963,  an  assistance  program  for 
Cuba  was  sidetracked  because  of  the  re- 
sulting indignation  of  the  public  and  the 
Congress.  But,  since  most  State  Depart- 
ment programs  never  die,  they  Just 
hibernate;  this  one  is  back,  along  with 
another.  I  would  hope  that  pubUc  dis- 
closure of  the  current  plans  will  serve  to 
bury  these  plans  a  little  deeper  this  time. 
If  this  is  not  the  case,  I  intend  to  bring 
the  matter  up  again  when  the  House  con- 
siders the  foreign  aid  bill  this  year. 
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Mr  Speaker,  to  conclude  my  remarks 
today,  I  will  Insert  a  memorandam  pre- 
pared at  my  request  by  the  staff  o:  the 
House  Committee  on  PorclgTi  Affairs 
concerning  U.N.  assistance  to  Cuba: 

COtt^iTTTSZ  ON  FoaZlGN  AFT  ASKS, 

March  16,1966. 

V   N     ASSISTANCE  TO  CTTBA 

Two  projec'.s  h.ive  been  approved  for  Cuba, 
financed  Jrom  the  UN  Special  Pund  to 
which  the  tJn;ted  States  contributes  about 
40  percent  of  the  sum  raised,  not  counting 
local  resources  niade  available  for  project*  by 
recipient  governments  The  first  project  la 
for  expansion  or  an  agrlcuitura;  experlmen- 
ta!  station  in  Santiago.  Cuba,  calling  for  an 
allocation  of  J!.  157, 000  from  the  Special 
F-.ind,  including  «1 14.500  to  be  paid  by  Cuba 
in  c.ish.  The  second  project,  approved  In 
January  1966.  Involves  a.sslstance  to  the  fac- 
ulty of  technology  of  the  University  of  Ha- 
vana and  calls  for"  $2,096,500  In  Special  Fund 
money  including  $176,800  to  be  paid  by 
Cuba  in  cash. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  held  hearings 
on  tlie  United  Nations  Special  Fund  with 
particular  reference  to  the  agricultural  re- 
search project  m  Cuba  on  Febrxiary  18.  1983. 
There  was  criticism  of  (li  Cuba's  faUure  to 
pay  Its  p. edged  amounts  to  the  Special  Fund, 

(2)  her  other  delinquencies  on  U.N.  accounts, 

(3)  the  question  of  US,  funds  In  the  Cuban 
project  and  i4i  payments  to  the  fund  In 
currency  of  the  donor  country  There  were 
no  reports  or  recommendations  stemming 
from  the  hearing  and  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  no  further  action  wa« 
taken.  The  official  UN.  flnanclal  report  and 
accounts  f..T  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1964.  and  report  of  the  Board  of  Auditors 
(the  latest  report  available,!  still  list  the 
project  and  show  the  amount  of  $1,157,600 
earmarked  for  It,  It  also  shows  that  Cuba 
owes  $74,100  of  the  $109,1(00  total  obligations 
for  locaV  costs  According  to  the  sfime  re- 
port, Cuba  IS  fully  paid  up  on  its  pledges  to 
the  special  fund  as  of  December  31.  lsJ64 

With  the  exception  that  Cuba  h.\s  now 
paid  1'8  pledged  amounts  to  the  special  fund, 
the  other  criticisms  made  by  the  Senate  ap- 
ply to  the  project  Just  approved  In  January 
19««  Total  arrearages  by  Cuba.  In  the  Congo 
and  Middle  East  operations,  for  which  they 
were  assessed  plus  the  regular  budget  assess- 
ment, amounted  to  $696,063  at  the  tune  of 
the  Senate  inquiry  The  latest  reported 
total  arrearage  as  of  December  31,  1964, 
amounted  to  $690,633  The  point  was  made 
and  .rontlnues  to  be  made  that  not  one 
American  dollar  is  used  m  the  Cuban  proj- 
e;u  beca-ose  the  dollars  are  put  In  a  segre- 
gated account,  and  other  countries  con- 
vertible currencies  are  used  instead.  The 
pertinent  part  of  the  Senate  testimony  rela- 
tive to  this  follows 

■Senator  STiimoTON.  Are  you  saying  that 
when  we  put  money  into  the  special  fund  we 
raeerve  the  right  to  say  where  the  money  Is 
to  go.  to  what  country? 

•  Mr,  Gakd.s-joi  '  We  havrmade  no  such  for- 
m.u  reservation. 

"What  I  am  saying.  Senator,  is  that  we 
have  received  aaeurancea  In  this  cast  that 
the  American  dollars  In  our  segregated  ac- 
count wUl  not  be  ueed,  and  that  Mr,  Hoffman 
Intends  to  use  the  currencies  of  other  c<.iun- 

triea 

■SeoiitoT  Stmington.  Doeen't  that  auto- 
m^ucally  mean  therefore,  that  more  of  our 
American  dollars  will  go  to  other  jouctries' 

■Mr,  OARDrrm.  That  Is  correct. 

"Senator  ST»cii«rroN,  Then  the  stAtement 
is  ridiculous  from  the  technical  standpoint 
of  boofcieepiag 

"Mr.  Qamnik.  But  the  other  countrtes  are 
not   Communist,  so   that   no  American   dol- 


lars or  personnel  or  equipment  will  be  used 
In  this  project." 

The  other  criticism  Involve*!  a  dlectiaelon 
of  payment*  to  the  Fund  In  convertible  versus 
nonconvertlble  currency.  The  U.S.  dollar  aa 
well  aa  other  free  world  currencies  are  con- 
vertible; bloc  country  contributions  to  the 
Fund  are  largely  nonconvertlble.  In  other 
words,  when  the  U.S.SJl.  contributes  rubles 
to  the  Fund,  they  are  used  to  pay  salarlee 
and  other  expenses  of  Rxiaelan  technldana, 
or  for  ptirchases  of  goods  and  supplies  from 
Riossia.  Similarly,  the  amoxinte  cited  for  the 
two  projects  to  be  pcdd  by  Cuba  In  cash, 
$114,500  and  $176,800,  respectively,  are  paid 
by  Cuba  In  Cuban  pesos,  which  have  a  very 
limited  circulation.  Another  significant 
point  Is  that  Russian  rubles,  and  Cuban 
pesos,  and  other  such  currencies,  of  doubtful 
value,  dont  measure  their  real  contribution 
because  they  are  so  overvalued  In  terms  of 
real  purchasing  power. 

In  connection  with  the  recently  apfwoved 
project,  the  Department  of  State  maintains 
that  since  1959,  a  total  of  604  projects  were 
approved  In  02  nations  of  which  561  have 
been  approved  for  free  world  nations.  This 
overstates  the  case.  The  latest  U.N.  flnanclal 
repwrt  referred  to  above  lists  current  projects 
underway  In  Algeria,  Congo  (Brazzaville), 
Ghana,  United  Arab  Republic,  Haiti,  Cam- 
bodia, Indonesia.  Some  may  question  the 
Inclusion  of  these  countries  In  the  free  world 
category. 


:  Hon    Richard  N    Gardner,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  International  Organization 

AJTairs. 


ORDER  REDUCma  DEFENSE  PUR- 
CHASE OF  PORK  ORIGINATED  IN 
DEPARTMENT    OF   AGRICULTURE 

Mr.    WYATT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nklskn]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to 
his  departure  to  South  America  for  a 
10-day  trip  to  explore  ways  of  expand- 
ing our  coimtry's  foreign  agricultural 
aid  programs.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman  engaged  in  an  Incredible  series 
of  activities  designed  to  depress  the  price 
of  farm  commodities  here  at  home. 

In  a  recent  article  by  Nick  Kotz  which 
appeared  in  the  April  17  Minneapolis 
Tribune  Mr.  Kotz  explains  the  role  played 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  In 
the  recent  order  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  reducing  by  50  percent  the  pur- 
chases of  prime  pork  products  for  our 
armed  services.  In  this  fine  example  of 
research  and  reporting  Mr.  Kotz  points 
outi 

Defense  and  Agriculture  sowcee  both  con- 
flrm  that  Agriculture  recommended  the  re- 
ductions of  purchases  and  Defense  merely 
was  carrying  out  the  White  House  level  de- 
cision. 

I  wish  to  point  out  as  another  In  a 
series  of  administrative  actions  taken  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  combat 
inflation  at  the  expense  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmers. 

I  commend  Mr.  Kotz's  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  since  it  does 
point  out  how  the  hsmdling  of  this  De- 
fense Department  order  could  have 
worked  to  the  advantage  of  commodity 
market  speculators  who  deal  in  pork 
belly  futures.  Since  public  Information 
on  this  pork  purchase  reduction  order 
was  not  made  available  luitll  7  weeks 


after  it  was  Issued,  siny  speculator  who 
knew  of  it  could  have  "sold  short"  and 
then  bought  back  after  the  effect  of  the 
cutback  in  purchases  forced  a  decline  in 
hog  prices. 

The  article  follows: 
DxrxNsx  Depahtment  Pokk  Cut  Oboeb  Mat 
Have   Helped   Speculators 
(By  Nick  Kotz) 

Washington,  D.C. — The  Johnson  admin- 
istration's failure  to  announce  publicly  its 
decision  to  reduce  Government  pork  pur- 
chases  may  have  permitted  some  Individuals 
to  use  valuable  "Inside  Information"  affect- 
ing the  commodity  markets. 

Carrying  out  a  White  House-directed  antl- 
Inflatlon  decision,  the  Defense  Department 
has  ordered  the  armed  services  to  reduce  by 
60  percent  over  the  next  6  months  Its  pur- 
chases of  prime  pork  products — pork  chops, 
bacon,  and  ham. 

The  order  was  Issued  February  17.  yet  farm 
leaders,  farmers,  the  news  media,  and  the 
general  public  did  not  leam  about  the  order 
until  7  weeks  later. 

Yet,  Defense  Department  officials  acknowl- 
edge that  the  information  undoubtedly  had 
been  routinely  passed  along  by  Defense  Sup- 
ply Agency  employees  to  various  persons  In 
the   meatpacking   and   processing   Industry. 

Agriculture  officials  state  flatly  that  any- 
one possessing  the  Information  early  would 
have  at  least  a  theoretical  advantage  In  spec- 
ulating on  the  pork  bellies  commodity 
market. 

The  Agriculture  Department  Itself  goes 
through  elaborate  procedures  to  Insure  that 
valuable  market  information  Is  made  public 
at  a  time  when  markets  are  closed  and  no 
one  will   be  given  an  unfair  advantage. 

An  Agriculture  Department  spokesman 
said  the  Defense  Department  should  have 
made  public  the  order,  but  that  responsibil- 
ity rests  with  the  Defense  Department. 

Paul  H.  Riley,  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary  of  Defense,  said  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment should  have  advised  Defense  U  It  was 
wise  to  make  the  order  public. 

"I  don't  think  we  really  considered  that 
(effects  on  the  commodity  market],"  said 
Riley. 

"Maybe  we  should  have.  It  might  have 
been  Inadvertent  on  otir  part.  We  decided 
to  play  the  whole  thing  on  a  low  key." 

The  order  went  from  Paul  Ignatius,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  who  Is  the  Defense 
supply  boss,  to  his  counterparts  In  the  var- 
lotis  armed  services. 

The  Defense  Department  still  refuses  to 
release  copies  of  the  entire  order,  and  will 
only  answer  questions  about  It  and  read 
selected  portions  from  It. 

Department  officials  contend  the  order  U 
an  Interdepartment  memorandum  and  there- 
fore not  public  information. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  has  obtained  a 
copy  of  the  order,  which  also  calls  for  cuts 
In  Government  ptirchases  of  certain  canned 
frtilts  and  vegetables. 

In  addition.  It  calls  for  efforts  to  obtain 
meat  for  troope  overseas  by  barter  agree- 
ments, rather  than  shipping  the  beef  and 
pork  frcnn  the  United  States. 

The  memo  reveals  that  the  Department  was 
preparing  antl-lnflatlon  moves  as  early  as 
mid-January. 

The  Defense  Department  order  stems 
from  Prealdent  Johnsons  efforts  to  hold  back 
Inflatton. 

The  decision  was  made  at  the  VThlte  House 
lerel  with  principals  Involved  besides  the 
Prealdent  including  the  Council  of  Economic 
AdTlMrs,  John  Schnlttker,  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  Cyrus  Vance,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

Defense  and  Agriculture  Department 
sources  both  confirm  that  Agriculture  rec- 
ommended the  reductions  of  purchases  and 
Defense  merely  was  carrying  out  the  White 
House  level  decision. 
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The  economic  theory  was  that  fewer  Gov- 
ernment purchases  would  mean  greater  sup- 
ply in  the  market,  suid  greater  supply  relative 
to  consumer  demand  would  result  In  low«r 
consiuner  prices. 

This  particular  anti-inflation  action  was 
taken  because  prices  of  hogs  and  pork  i>rod- 
ucts  were  at  their  highest  levels  in  years. 

Riley  said  one  disadvantage  of  issuing  a 
press  release  would  have  been  that  it  would 
have  stirred  up  complaints  about  the  action. 

Concerning  problems  in  taking  antl-lnfla- 
tlonary  moves  by  cutting  Government  ptir- 
chases, Riley  commented:  "If  you  go  one 
way,  one  part  of  the  economy  criticizes  you; 
if  you  go  another  way,  someone  else  criticizes 
you." 

What  was  the  status  of  information  con- 
cerning the  order  during  the  7  weeks  follow- 
ing Its  February  17  Issuance? 

The  first  general  news  stories  concerning 
the  order  appeared  on  April  6,  following 
stories  In  two  trade  Joiu-nals  based  on  Initial 
information  gained  from  persons  connected 
with  either  the  packing  industry  or  the  com- 
modity market. 

A  delegation  of  farm  leaders  met  last  week 
with  Defense  and  Agriculture  Department 
officials  to  protest  the  cut  in  pc«-k  purchases. 

These  farm  leaders.  Including  top  officials 
of  the  hog  raising  Industry,  all  said  they  did 
not  know  of  the  order  until  reading  news 
stories  on  April  6  and  April  7. 

Defense  officials  contend  the  Information 
was  available  to  anyone  who  requested  It. 

Officials  of  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  fur- 
ther state  the  order  was  not  a  secret  and  they 
assume  their  employees  routinely  spoke  about 
the  matter  with  the  various  major  meat  i>ack- 
Ing  concerns. 

"Where  Industry  is  concerned,  I  sure  dont 
like  to  surprise  them,"  said  Smith.  "We  like 
to  let  them  know  of  changes  [In  piuchaslng 
plans]." 

Smith  said  he  knows  inquiries  about  the 
order  were  made  to  his  office  at  least  3  weeks 
ago. 

Charles  Shuman,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation,  contends 
farmers  were  unfairly  surprised. 

"In  the(  absence  of  a  general  announce- 
ment," said  Shuman,  "sp>eculators  'in  the 
know'  were  given  a  tremendous  advantage. 
Farmers  were  being  hit  when  they  didn't 
even  know  they  were  being  hit." 

Farm  bureau  officials  explained  their 
theory  of  how  insiders  oould  have  benefited 
in  commodity  speculation. 

The  Defense  Department  annually  pur- 
chases about  2  percent  of  U.S.  pork  suppllee 
including  about  30  million  pounds  of  bacon, 
15  million  pounds  of  pork  chops,  and  8  mil- 
lion pounds  of  ham. 

A  speculator  in  the  pork  bellies  market 
who  knew  these  purchases  were  going  to  be 
sliced  in  half  would  sell  short,  on  the  as- 
sumption reduced  Government  purchases  of 
bacon  would  lead  to  lower  market  prices  for 
bacon  and  hogs. 

The  speculator  then  would  buy  back  after 
prices  had  dropjjed. 

The  price  of  May  futxiree  pork  bellies  on 
the  Chicago  Conunodlty  Market  rose  slightly 
In  the  few  days  following  February  17.  But 
the  February  17  price  of  46.07  cents  per 
pound  had  dropped  to  44.67  on  March  1. 

Farm  Bureau  officials  contend  farmers  also 
were  at  a  market  disadvantage  If  packers 
Itnew  there  was  going  to  be  a  reduction  In 
Government  buying  and  farmers  did  not 
know. 

Farmers  would  lack  this  knowledge  In  de- 
ciding what  was  the  best  time  to  market 
their  hogs. 

The  price  of  hogs  has  declined  markedly 
since  a  high  last  December. 

Alex  Caldwell,  Administrator  of  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  Commodity  Exchange 
Authority,  said  he  beUevee  the  Government 
decision  to  cut  pork  purchases  would  have 
had  an  effect  on  the  pork  bellies  commodity 
market. 


Another  Agriculture  Department  spokes- 
man contended  the  change  in  Government 
purchasing  plans  would  be  Just  one  factor  In 
a  pork  bellies  futures  market  which  Is  ex- 
cessively speculative. 


WASHINGTON  SNOW  JOB 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlenborn]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  certain  confusion  among  many  of 
the  people  who  live  In  my  district  and 
a  certain  suspicion  that  there  are  people 
In  our  Government  who  would  like  to  eat 
their  political  cake  and  have  it  too. 
These  are  the  ones  who  would  have  us 
believe  that  It  Is  necessary  for  this  coun- 
try while  fighting  a  war  to  spend  billions 
of  dollars  in  an  antipoverty  program. 
All  this,  while  businessmen  are  complain- 
ing that  they  cannot  hire  as  many  people 
as  they  would  like  to  hire. 

I  said  that  people  are  confused.  Some 
of  them,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  becoming 
cynical — a  condition  which  I  believe  is  of 
grave  concern. 

The  reasons  for  these  conditions  were 
outlined  in  an  editorial  which  appeared 
In  a  recent  issue  of  Suburban  Life,  a 
newspaper  published  in  La  Grange,  111., 
and  which  circulates  widely  through  my 
district.  I  place  it  in  the  FIecord  under 
an  extension  of  my  remarks : 

[From  the  La  Orange  Park  (111.)  Suburban 
Life,  Mar.  24,  1966] 

Washington  Snow  Job 

Every  wind  that  blows  from  the  east 
brings  to  our  ears  the  anguished  cries  of 
Washington  politlcos  about  the  plight  of  the 
United  States  and  how  the  war  on  poverty 
will  bring  this  Nation  to  the  pinnacle  of  the 
Great  Society. 

Left  and  right  we  hear  of  how  bad  off  we 
are,  how  millions  are  walking  the  streets 
looking  for  employment,  and  how  their  fam- 
ilies are  one  step  ahead  of  starvation. 

But  from  the  Illinois  Labor  Department 
comes  word  that  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation tax  rate  notices  will  show  lower 
rates  for  thousands  of  employers. 

'"nie  taxes  are  lower  In  1966  because  em- 
ployment has  l>een  high  and  unemployment 
and  total  benefits  have  been  low  In  recent 
years.  Although  the  average  weekly  benefit 
amount  Increased  from  $38.61  In  January 
1966.  to  $43  In  January  1966,  total  benefits 
paid  decreased  $1.6  million,  from  $10.6  mil- 
lion In  January  1965,  to  $9  million  In  Jan- 
uary 1966. 

"The  volume  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation claims  Is  at  the  lowest  level  In  many 
years.  Number  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation claimants  In  each  of  the  first  3  weeks 
In  February  1966,  was  the  lowest  since  com- 
parable weeks  In  Febriiary  1966,"  states  the 
news  release. 

Manpower  Trend,  a  publication  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Employment  Service  for  the  Chi- 
cago area  states,  "The  continuing  economic 
upswing  In  the  Chicago  standard  metropoli- 
tan statistical  area  at  the  beginning  of  1966 
cushioned  the  usual  posthollday  cutbacks, 
resulting  In  a  less  than  average  drop  of 
69,500  In  nonagrlcultural  wage  and  salaried 
employment  during  December-January  pe- 
riod. The  2,674,900  level  was  a  record  for 
the  month,  with  92,900  more  at  work  In 
January  1966. 


"The  high  level  of  naanxifacturlng  activity 
was  the  main  factor  In  this  excellent  begin- 
ning." 

In  this  area,  at  least,  there  are  plenty  of 
jobs  open  for  skilled  help. 

And  Industry  has  not  waited  for  Uncle 
Sugar  to  pass  out  the  sweets.  It  has  taken 
it  upon  itself  to  upgrade  and  institute  new 
apprentice  training  programs. 

Because  of  this,  Industry  Is  getting  u'hat 
it  wants,  skilled  help.  And  It  Is  getting  It 
now,  not  when  the  costly  and  bulky  Federal 
programs  slowly  move  their  trainees  into  the 
employment  picture. 

But  the  wagers  of  the  war  on  poverty  must 
continue  to  paint  a  dark  picture  in  orde^  to 
justify  the  expendltvire  of  the  huge  sums 
of  money  they  are  pulling  from  the  taxpay- 
ers' pocketbooks. 


NOISE  POLLUTION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  KtrprsHMAN]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
Increasing  amount  of  attention  has  been 
focused  recently  on  the  problems  of  wa- 
ter and  air  pollution.  After  many  years 
of  study  and  concern  In  these  two  areas, 
this  country  Is  just  now  beginning  to  take 
concrete  steps  toward  cleaning  our  water 
and  air.  Many  of  my  colleagues  have 
been  as  concerned  with  those  problems 
as  I  have  been. 

Another  serious  environmental  prob- 
lem which  demands  our  immediate  at- 
tention is  that  of  excessive  noise.  I  call 
it  "noise  pollution." 

Accordingly,  I  have  today  Introduced 
a  comprehensive  bill  to  provide  for  a 
study  of  the  complex  noise  situation  in 
the  United  States  with  a  view  toward 
finding  ways  and  means  of  eliminating 
unnecessary  noise  and  of  determining 
the  effect  of  noise  in  general  on  the  in- 
habitants of  our  cities  and  towns. 

My  bill,  which  I  Include  In  full  at  the 
end  of  this  statement,  would  establish 
an  Office  of  Noise  Control  within  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Surgeon  General.  The  Office, 
headed  by  a  Director  and  assisted  by  a 
noise  control  Advisory  Council,  would 
provide  grants  to  the  States  and  local 
governments  to  research  ways  and  means 
of  control,  prevention,  and  abatement 
of  noise.  The  Office  of  Noise  Control 
would  cooperate  fully  with  existing  Fed- 
eral agencies  presently  working  in  the 
specific  field  of  jet  noise  abatement,  «uid 
would  prepare,  publish,  and  disseaaalnate 
educational  materials  dealing  with  the 
control,  prevention,  and  abatement  of 
noise. 

Unlike  water  and  air  pollution,  the 
threat  of  excess  and  uncontrolled  noise 
Is  not  widely  recognized  as  a  serious  and 
immediate  problem.  "Hiis  "noise  gap" 
is  unfortimate. 

To  primitive  man  noise  was  a  warning 
signal  indicating  danger.  Loud  noises 
caused  a  fear  reaction  in  man,  and  his- 
tory tells  us  of  the  early  employment  of 
noise  as  a  psychological  weapon  in  bat- 
tle. Perhaps  the  first  record  of  the  effect 
of  noise  dates  back  to  the  Biblical  story 
familiar  to  all  when  the  walls  of  Jericho 
were  caused  to  fall  by  the  blasts  of  many 
hundreds  of  trumpets  and  shouts  from 
many  people. 

Concern  over  the  Increase  of  noise  and 
moves  to  retard  its  Increase  date  back  to 
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the  period  of  the  com  fort -sensitive 
Greeks  of  Sybarls  Indlcatioris  are  that 
the  noise  problem,  In  general,  has  been 
recognized  from  the  beginning  of  the  In- 
dustrial revolution,  as  one  that  would 
ultimately  require  solution. 

In  America  one  of  the  movSt  complete 
surveys  of  the  noise  situation  v.a^  made 
In  New  York  under  the  auspices  of  Forum 
magazine  as  far  back  as  1926-28.  Under 
the  direction  of  Dr  E.  E.  Free,  a  study 
wao  made  of  the  principal  sources  of 
noise  in  New  York  City,  which  led  to  rec- 
ommendations of  various  methods  of 
eliminating'   specific  exces-slve  noises. 

Dr  Free  suggested  a  number  of  laws  to 
control  important  sources  of  unnecessary 
noise  Including,  for  e*ample: 

The  owner  of  ajiy  automobile  or  truck, 
atreei  car  or  other  vehicle  found  on  Inspec- 
tion to  be  emitting  unnecessary  noise  be- 
cause of  looee  parts  or  bad  ad;u-stment  siiall 
be  subject  to  iieavy  fine. 

Effective  beglmUngs  were  made  on  a 
national  scale  as  well  For  example,  the 
NationaJ"  Safety  Council  made  studies  of 
hiunan  reactions  to  noise,  with  particular 
attention  focused  upon  the  effect  and 
relationship  of  noise  and  automobile  ac- 
cidents At  the  same  time  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Englr.eers  studied  methods 
of  measuring  the  noisiness  of  machines 
\Mth  respect  to  definite  terms  In  specifi- 
cations for  the  manufacture  of  machines. 

Countless  other  committees  and  In- 
dividuals studied  particular  problems  of 
Interest.  Inciuditig  a  joint  group  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone L  Telegraph  Co  ,  and  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association  which  explored 
noise  lnterferer.ce  with  phone  conversa- 
tions 

The  first  official  body  in  the  United 
States  ever  appointed  to  undertake  a 
thorough  scientific  analysis  of  the  noise 
problem  was  the  New  York  City  Noise 
Abatement  Commission.  Appointed  by 
New  York  City  s  mayor  in  October  of 
1929.  the  commission  was  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  studying  the  com- 
plex noise  situation  in  New  York  City. 
It  wa.s  directed  to  report  to  Dr  Shirley 
W.  Wynne.  New  York's  commissioner  of 
health,  on  the  effect  of  noise  on  the  city's 
Inhabitants  and  to  explore  ways  and 
means  of  eliminating  unnecessary  noise 
The  work  of  the  noise  abatement  com- 
mission culminated  in  an  impressive  303- 
page  report  entitled  "City  Noise."  which 
was  published  In  September  of  1931 

The  commission  channeled  its  efforts 
i:\  five  major  areas  by  appointing  com- 
mittees to  deal  With  the  effect  of  noise 
on  htunan  beings,  noise  measiu-ement, 
practical  application  of  remedies,  build- 
ing code  and  construction,  and  finance. 

Much  of  what  we  know  today  concern- 
ing noise  and  noise  control  we  owe  to  the 
exhaustive  work  of  the  New  York  Noise 
Abatement  Commission 

Many  basic  ob.servation.s  and  conclu- 
sions supix)rting  the  detrimental  effect  of 
excessive  noise  were  .sf-t  forth  in  the  re- 
port For  example,  evidence  from  the 
commissions  studies  supported  findings 
that  excessive  noise  destroy.s  efficiency, 
int^-rrupts  minimum  requirements  of 
sleep,  can  cause  deafness,  severely  strains 
the  nervous  systems,  is  extremely  costly. 


Inhibits  the  normal  development  of  in- 
fants. Is  the  cause  of  accidents,  and  in- 
terferes with  school  programs. 

These  represent  only  a  few  of  the  det- 
rimental effects  of  excessive  noise  cited 
by  this  early  commission. 

In  1929,  the  first  portable  sound-level 
meter,  called  a  noise  meter,  was  born. 
Noise  measurements  were  made  at  138 
test  points  or  stations  in  New  York  City 
and  over  10,000  observations  were  made 
by  the  conunission's  traveling  noise  labo- 
ratory in  an  effort  to  make  a  complete 
scientific  survey  and  analysis  of  city 
noise.  The  blast  of  the  air  hammer,  the 
roar  of  riveting,  and  the  blare  of  the 
automobile  and  truck  horn,  together  with 
numerous  other  noises,  were  measured 
by  trained  experts  and  then  reduced  to 
matters  of  common  hiunan  experience 
and  refiected  in  decibel-intensity  above 
the  threshold  ratios. 

Specific  recommendations  were  made 
by  the  commission  with  respect  to  spe- 
cific excessive  noise  sources  including: 
automobile  horns,  trafBc  control,  auto- 
motive vehicles,  elevated  and  surface 
electrical  lines,  and  street  surfaces. 

With  respect  to  noise  In  buildings,  the 
characteristics  and  places  of  the  build- 
ings were  studied  as  well  as  the  treat- 
ment of  Indoor  noise  sources. 

It  was  then  believed  that  one  way  to 
escape  the  noisiness  of  the  city  was  to 
build  higher  buildings  which  would  rise 
above  the  sounds.  Little  did  we  Imagine 
the  multitude  of  equally  as  high  build- 
ings that  we  have  today,  which  serve  as 
echo  chambers  for  the  amplification  of 
sound  waves  from  the  streets  below  and 
the  sky  above. 

A  few  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
1929  commission  became  realities  by  way 
of  amendment  of  the  local  new  New  York 
City  charter  and  code.  MufBers  were 
required,  horns  were  only  to  be  used  in 
an  emergency,  and  several  other  pro- 
visions against  unnecessary  noise  were 
enacted. 

The  basic  law  dealing  with  noise  con- 
trol in  New  York  City  as  it  exists  today 
is  set  forth  in  section  435-5.0  of  the  ad- 
ministration code.    It  is  set  forth  below : 

Section  435-6.0  Unnecessary  noises  pro- 
hibited.— (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  creation  of  any  unrefisonably 
loud,  disturbing  and  unnecessary  noise  is 
prohibited.  Noise  of  such  character.  Inten- 
sity and  duration  as  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
life  or  health  of  any  individual  Is  prohibited. 

(b)  The  following  acts,  among  others,  are 
declared  to  be  loud,  disturbing  and  tmneces- 
sary  noises  In  violation  of  this  section,  but 
any  enumeration  herein  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  exclusive: 

1.  The  sounding  of  any  horn  or  signal  de- 
vice on  any  automobile,  motorcycle,  bus, 
streetcar  or  other  vehicle  while  stationary, 
except  as  a  dcmger  signal  when  an  approach- 
ing vehicle  Is  apparently  out  of  control,  or, 
if  In  motion,  only  as  a  danger  signal  after  or 
as  brakes  are  being  applied  and  deceleration 
of  the  vehicle  Is  Intended;  the  creation  by 
means  of  any  such  signal  device  of  any  un- 
reasonably loud  or  harsh  sound  or  the  sound- 
ing of  any  such  device  for  an  unnecessary 
and  unreasonable  period  of  time. 

2.  The  operation  of  any  radio,  phonograph 
or  use  of  any  musical  Instrument  In  such  i 
manner  or  with  such  volume,  partlcularl) 
between  11  p.m.  and  7  a.m.,  as  to  annoy  or 
disturb  the  quiet,  comfort  or  repose  of  i)er- 
sons  In  any  dwelling,  hotel  or  other  type  of 
residence. 


3.  The  keeping  of  any  animal  or  bird  which 
by  causing  frequent  or  long  continued  noise 
shall  disturb  the  comfort  and  repose  of  any 
person  In  the  vicinity. 

4.  The  use  of  any  automobile,  motorcycle, 
streetcar,  or  vehicle  so  out  of  repair,  so 
loaded  or  In  such  manner  as  to  create  loud 
and  unnecessary  grating,  grinding,  rattling, 
or  other  noise. 

5.  The  blowing  of  any  steam  whistle  at- 
tached to  any  stationary  boiler  except  to  give 
notice  of  the  time  to  begin  or  stop  work  or 
as  a  warning  of  danger. 

6.  The  discharge  Into  the  open  air  of  the 
exhaust  of  any  steam  engine,  stationary  in- 
ternal combustion  engine,  motor  vehicle  or 
motor  boat  engine  except  tlirough  a  muffler 
or  other  device  which  will  effectively  pre- 
vent loud   or  explosive   noises   therefrom. 

7.  The  erection.  Including  excavating, 
demolition,  alteration  or  repair  of  any  build- 
ing other  than  between  7  ajn.  and  6  pjn. 
on  weekdays;  except  in  case  of  urgent  neces- 
sity In  the  Interest  of  public  safety  and  then 
only  with  a  permit  from  the  commissioner 
of  buildings,  which  permit  may  be  renewed 
for  a  period  of  3  days  or  less  while  the 
emergency  continues.  (Subd.  b.  par.  7, 
amended  by  L.  1963.  ch.  100,  sec.  396.) 

8.  The  creation  of  any  excessive  noise  on 
any  street  adjacent  to  any  school.  Institu- 
tion of  learning  or  court  while  the  same  Is 
In  session,  or  adjacent  to  any  hospital,  which 
unreasonably  Interferes  with  the  workings 
of  such  institution,  provided  conspicuous 
slg^ns  are  displayed  in  such  streets  Indicating 
that  the  same  Is  a  school,  hospital  or  court 
street. 

9.  The  creation  of  a  loud  and  excessive 
noise  In  connection  with  loading  or  unload- 
ing any  vehicle  or  the  opening  and  destruc- 
tion of  bales,  boxes,  crates,  and  containers. 

10.  The  shouting  and  crying  of  fjeddlers, 
hawkers  and  vendors  which  disturb  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  the  neighborhood. 

11.  The  use  of  any  drum,  loudspeaker  or 
other  Instrument  or  device  for  the  purpose 
of  attracting  attention  to  any  performance, 
show  or  sale  or  display  of  merchandise  by 
the  creation  of  noise. 

12.  (Repealed  by  L.L.  1948.  No.  64.  Oc- 
tober 1.) 

(c)  Violations. — Any  person  who  shall  vio- 
late any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  punished  as  follows:  Upon  convic- 
tion for  the  first  offense,  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  (5  and  not  more  than  $10  or  by 
Imprisonment  for  1  day;  upon  conviction  of 
every  offense  thereafter  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  tlO  and  not  more  than  $25.  or  by 
Imprisonment  for  10  days,  or  both.  (Subd. 
e  as  eimended  by  L.L.  1042,  No.  60.  October 
29;  L.L.  1954,  No.  2.  March  12;  L.L.  1954. 
No.  126.  December  15.) 

(d)  Exemptions. — This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  the  operation  or  use  of  any  organ, 
radio,  bell,  chimes,  or  other  Instrument, 
apparatus  or  device  by  any  church,  syna- 
gogue or  school.  (Subd.  d  as  added  by  L.L. 
1941,  No.  55,  July  15.) 

Similar  local  statutes  have  been  en- 
acted in  other  States.  These  statutes 
have  not  been  immune  to  questions  as  to 
constitutional  validity.  A  major  area 
of  concern  to  attorneys  across  the  Na- 
tion has  been  the  validity  of  regulations 
which  prohibit  the  operation  of  sound 
trucks  and  sound  amplifying  devices. 
The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  Saia  v.  People 
of  the  State  of  New  York  (334  U.S.  558. 
68  Sup.  Ct.  1148  (1948))  held  Invalid  a 
city  ordinance,  under  which  a  member  of 
a  so-called  religious  sect,  Jehovah's  Wit- 
nesses, had  been  convicted  for  using  a 
sound  truck  in  a  public  park  without  a 
permit  from  the  chief  of  police.  In  Its 
rationale  th*  Court  cited  prior  decisions 
striking  restraints  on  the  right  of  free 
speech  in  violation  of  the  1st  amendment 


which  Is  incorporated  in  the  14th  amend- 
ment 83  against  State  action.  The  Court 
stated  In  Its  4-to-4  majority  opinion,  by 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas : 

V7e  hold  that  section  3  of  this  ordinance  Is 
unconstitutional  on  Its  face,  for  it  estab- 
lishes a  previous  restraint  on  the  right  of 
free  speech  in  violation  of  the  Ist  amend- 
ment which  Is  protected  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment against  State  action.  To  use  a  loud- 
speaker or  amplifier  one  has  to  get  a  permit 
from  the  chief  of  police.  There  are  no  stand- 
ards prescribed  for  the  exercise  of  his  dis- 
cretion. The  statute  Is  not  narrowly  drawn 
to  regulate  the  hours  or  places  of  use  of  loud- 
speakers, or  the  volume  of  sound  (the  deci- 
bels) to  which  they  must  be  adjusted.  The 
ordinance  therefore  has  all  the  vices  of  the 
ones  which  we  struck  down  in  Cantwell  v. 
Connecticut  (310  U.S.  296;  Lovell  v.  Grif/in 
(303  U.S.  444) ;  and  Hague  v.  CIO  (307  U.S. 
496). 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  consider 
the  many  legal  questions  surrounding 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  control  of 
noise.  It  may  be  helpful,  however,  to 
state  some  conclusions  which  Charles  S. 
Rhyne.  former  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  has  reached  in  his  ex- 
acting work  entitled  "Municipal  Control 
of  Noise — Sound  Trucks,  Ete,."  and  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Institute  of  Law 
Officers  in  1947,  pertaining  to  municipal 
regulation  of  sound  devices: 

First.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  pre- 
vious restraints,  standing  alone,  upon  civil 
liberties  guaranteed  and  protected  from 
abridgment  by  the  P^ederal  Constitution  will 
not  be  tolerated.  If  there  is  a  previous  re- 
straint, such  as  requiring  a  license  or  permit 
from  a  public  official,  the  Issuance  of  such 
a  license  or  permit  must  be  governed  by 
definite  specific  standards  which  do  not  allow 
censorship  of  any  kind. 

If  no  civil  liberties  are  involved  then  the 
regulation  will  be  examined  for  its  reason- 
ableness and  the  extent  to  which  It  "pro- 
hibits" or  "regulates"  the  activity. 

Finally,  it  may  be  stated  that  commercial 
advertising  through  the  use  of  sound  trucks 
is  of  such  a  differing  nature  from  other  iises 
that  It  can  be  legally  and  completely  banned 
from  city  streets. 

There  is  set  forth  at  the  end  of  this 
statement  a  copy  of  the  applicable  state- 
ment from  Mr.  Rhyne's  Mimiclpal  Law, 
1957. 

The  National  Institute  of  Municipal 
Law  Officers  has  further  set  forth  in  its 
book  by  Charles  S.  Rhyne  three  "model 
ordinances"  which  would  regulate  and 
prohibit,  first,  certain  uses  of  sound 
trucks,  second,  certain  uses  of  sound  ad- 
vertising from  aircraft  and,  third,  un- 
necessary noise  and,  which  together  with 
the  annotations  provided,  make  excellent 
reference  sources  for  cities  in  their  ex- 
ploration of  ways  to  draft  or  improve 
their  existing  codes. 

President  Johnson  has  voiced  concern 
over  the  entire  problem  of  environmental 
pollution.  In  1965  the  President  asked 
his  Science  Advisory  Committee's  En- 
vironmental Pollution  Panel  to  report  on 
this  problem.  Their  report  of  Novem- 
ber 1965,  entitled  "Restoring  the  Quality 
of  Our  Environment."  dealt  in  the  main 
with  air  pollution.  Among  the  various 
specific  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee,  however,  was  B28, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

We  recommend  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment encourage  the  development  and  adop- 


tion of  codes  governing  noise  insulation  in 
apartment  buildings.  Pollution  of  apso^- 
ments  by  noise  from  either  adjacent  tenants 
or  outside  sources  Is  a  national  common 
place.  At  least  two  counties  have  effective 
codes  regulating  this  problem.  Local  gov- 
ernments should  have  access  to  codes  which 
they  can  adopt  with  adequate  reliance  on 
both  their  effectiveness  and  their  reason- 
ableness. 

I  am  not  su«:gesting  at  this  time.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  write  national  codes 
dealing  with  regulation  of  excessive 
noise  on  a  local  level  althoijgh  we  can 
suggest  them.  In  my  view,  the  model 
codes  set  forth  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Mimiclpal  Law  Officers  together  with 
existing  local  codes  in  various  States 
would  provide  an  adequate  starting  pxjlnt 
for  development  of  more  comprehensive 
local  laws  dealing  with  noise.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  we  must  have 
effective  regulations  concerning  excessive 
noise  and  which  specify  among  other 
things  quantitatively  the  noise  levels 
that  constitute  violations. 

For  example,  in  the  city  of  New  York 
at  the  present  time  a  contractor  is  free 
to  operate  machinery  at  harmful  noise 
levels  at  any  time  between  the  hours  of 
7  a.m.  and  6  pjn.  Anyone  who  has  been 
awakened  at  7  in  the  morning  to  the 
deafening  time  of  an  air  compressor  or 
pneaunatic  drill  outside  his  window  knows 
the  frustration  if  not  neuroses  which 
construction  noise  may  cause.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  the  construction — which 
is  inevitable  in  a  rapidly  expanding 
city — be  curtailed.  Sensible  regulations 
on  the  machines  used  in  construction 
will,  however,  go  a  long  way  toward 
preserving  our  health  and  peace  of  mind. 
For  example,  I  am  informed  that  ma- 
chinery noise  may  be  greatly  reduced  by 
a  simple  device  called  a  "residential  qual- 
ity silencer,"  an  item  which  could  be 
attached  to  an  air  compressor  unit  and 
would  cost  no  more  than  $200. 

An  argument  for  not  controlling  con- 
struction noise  during  the  daytime  has 
been  that  the  work  is  only  temporary. 
I  submit  that  the  needs  and  pace  of  city 
building  are  such  that  we  will  be  faced 
with  continuing  construction  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Other  countries,  including  England 
and  West  Germany,  have  long  recog- 
nized the  need  for  legislative  control  of 
machine  and  construction  noise  and  have 
taken  significant  strides  in  this  area.  In 
this  regard,  I  am  attaching  at  the  end  of 
this  statement  a  report  entitled  "Con- 
struction Noise:  Neglected  Health  Haz- 
ard." by  one  of  America's  leading  anti- 
noise  exponents,  Robert  Alex  Baron,  who 
is  a  constituent  of  mine. 

Complaints  from  a  goodly  number  of 
my  constituents  led  me  as  a  then  New 
York  City  councilman  to  introduce  in 
1964  a  bill,  which  died  in  committee,  in 
the  New  York  City  Council  to  amend 
section  435-5.0 — heretofore  set  out  in 
full — of  the  New  York  City  Administra- 
tive Code  in  an  attempt  to  abate  exces- 
sive machine  noises,  such  as  thoee  from 
air  conditioners.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  proposed  to  include  among 
those  unnecessary  noises  prohibited : 

12.  High  frequency  or  high  pitch  sounds 
due  to  the  operation  of  any  machinery  sit- 
uated on  or  near  the  roofs  of  the  buildings 


and  regardless  of  whether  such  sounds  are 
Intermittent  or  continuous  in  duration. 

Approximately  10  months  later  the  In- 
sensltlvlty  of  the  New  York  City  Transit 
Authority  to  the  needs  of  residents  in  the 
area  of  the  Avenue  of  the  Americas  at 
55th  Street,  New  York  City,  as  pointed^ 
out  in  the  New  York  Times,  in  allowing 
machinery  to  be  used  without  mufflers  or 
with  ineffective  mufflers  so  that  the  con- 
stant high  noise  level  had  a  deafening 
and  nerve  shattering  effect,  caused  me  to 
Introduce  the  following  further  prohibi- 
tion and  regulation,  which  died  in  com- 
mittee: 

13.  The  op>eratlon  of  any  machinery  In  or 
over  any  street  unless  equipped  with  a  muf- 
fler or  other  device  which  will  effectively 
prevent  loud  or  explosive  noises  therefrom. 
A  loud  or  explosive  noise  shall  be  any  sound 
in  excess  of  90  decibels  at  the  source. 

14.  Every  air  compressor  utilized  in  or  on 
any  street  must  have  a  silencer  or  a  muffler 
In  good  working  order. 

In  February  of  this  year,  1966,  as  my 
last  action  as  a  New  York  City  council- 
man. I  introduced  In  the  New  York  City 
Council  an  amendment  which  would  limit 
the  playing  of  transistor  radios  without 
the  use  of  an  earplug  In  public  places, 
including  the  subways  and  buses.  The 
prohibition  reads  as  follows: 

12.  The  operation  or  playing  In  any  public 
place.  Including  but  not  limited  to.  public 
transportation,  private  transportation  avail- 
able to  the  general  public  (excluding  taxis 
and  limousine  service) ,  public  beaches  and 
city  streets,  of  any  radio  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  audible  to  anyone  other  than  the 
owner  or  carrier  of  the  radio.  The  operation 
or  playing  of  such  a  radio  as  aforesaid  with 
the  sound  reception  limited  to  an  earplug 
or  hearing  aid  shall  not  be  a  violation  of  this 
provision. 

Sec.  2.  This  local  law  shall  take  effect  Im- 
mediately. 

This  bill  is  stUl  pending  In  the  com- 
mittee on  General  Welfare  of  the  New 
York  City  Council  and  has  received  the 
editorial  support,  among  others,  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News. 

As  the  President's  Environmental  Pol- 
lution Panel  suggests,  substantial  regu- 
lations must  be  enacted  on  a  local  level 
to  abate  excessive  noise  on  "the  inside" 
as  well  as  the  outside.  Small  but  signifi- 
cant steps  in  this  direction  have  been 
taken. 

The  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklsrn 
has  been  working  on  proposals  which 
would  include  in  the  new  New  York  City 
Building  Code  provisions  for  the  combat 
of  noise  in  multiple  dwellings.  Their 
analysis  of  their  purpose  is  set  forth  in 
their  letter  to  me  of  July  20,  1964,  here- 
inafter set  forth  at  the  close  of  this  state- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  reducing  the  amount  of 
airborne  noise  to  comfortable  levels,  the 
proposed  Polytechnic  code  seeks  to 
abate  the  "Impact  noises"  which  come  " 
from  various  pieces  of  mechanical  equip- 
ment and  ventilation  ducts. 

In  this  regard  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  has  published  a  monograph — 
No.  77-1964 — entitled  "Sound  Insulation 
of  Wall,  Floor  and  Door  Constructions." 
This  publication  contains  acoustical  test 
results  an  over  100  building  constructions 
and  is,  I  believe,  of  immense  value  in 
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helping  builders  to  erect,  buildings  with 
giKxl  sound  Lasulation^ 

Guideiiiies  such  as  this,  it  is  iioped,  will 
revise  the  present  trend  toward  the  use 
of  thinner  construction  for  lower  cost  or 
even  safer  construction,  but  \\ithout  re- 
gard to  "sound"  problems.  With  the 
realization  that  so  many  more  people  are 
rnf)vlng  to  the  cities,  together  with  rec- 
ognition of  the  rapid  population  expan- 
sion if  not  explosion,  we  must  insure 
privacy  and  peace  through  ci'aiet  apart- 
ments which  are  the  homes  of  our  people. 

While  my  bill  does  not  now  suggest 
national  regulatory  codes,  It  would  pro- 
vide Federal  funds  to  assist  the  State  and 
local  governments  to  begin  their  own 
programs  of  noise  control.  In  addition, 
the  bill  would  provide  funds  for  financ- 
ing a  comprehensive  and  energetic  edu- 
cational campaign  to  arouse  public 
consciousness  to  the  evils  of  noise  and 
the-»  advantages  of  a  more  quiet  environ- 
ment. 

Before  we  can  properly  educate  the 
public  on  the  evils  of  noise,  however,  we 
mu.^t  know  more  than  we  presently  do 
about  it  We  must  engage  in  an  open- 
minded,  immediate,  and  comprehensive 
research  program  into  the  causes  and 
effects  of  noise  on  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren from  a  psychological,  physiological. 
sociological,  and  biological  point  of  view 

Actually  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  effects  of  noise  has  been 
gained  through  the  diligent  efforts  and 
detailed  work  of  several  groups  which 
have  organlzt>d  to  voice  their  concern. 

AZROPL.^NB    NOUE 

Probably  the  catalyst  to  the  explora- 
tion of  the  effects  of  excessive  noise  wa-^ 
the  jet  airplane  Aviation  noise  wa.=^  a 
problem  to  early  aviators  long  before  It 
became  a  problem  to  the  average  citizen 
on  the  ground  Today,  however,  the 
citizens  living  within  a  5-mile  radius  of 
the  modem  jet-age  airport  share  a  very 
common  and  vital  interest  in  noise 
abatement  It  may  be  recalled  that  not 
too  long  ago  Newark  Airport  was  dra- 
matically closed  by  complaints  of  a  fear- 
ful and^  hostile  community.  Ever  since 
then  the  aviation  authorities  have  been 
sensitive  to  noise  problems  and  the  im- 
pact of  community  relations  to  a\1atlon 
operations.  A  serious  Interest  Ln  this 
problem  was  displayed  by  the  National 
Research  Council  and  the  Armed  Forces 
in  the  form  of  a  Committee  on  Hearing 
and  Bio-Acoustics,  known  as  CHABA. 
the  committee  responsible  for  advLslng 
the  military  forces  on  all  facets  of  noise 
problems 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  133 — October  1960 — 
after  careful  study  of  testimony  given 
during  Its  hearings  by  acknowledged  ex- 
perts In  the  field  of  jet  aircraft  noise 
stated — House  Report  No.  2229,  October 
1960 — the  following  conclusions: 

\  great  deal  of  noise  r«searcb  is  underway 
In  the  Qovernment,  but  there  appears  to  be 
a  lack  of  common  orientation  except  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  NAaA,  and  CHABA 

The  NASA  noise  reeeajch  program  has  been 
level  budgeted  for  the  past  several  years  tvnrf 
will  continue  as  a  level  effort,  although  nolae 
problemj  ore  more  acute  than  ever. 


More  research  and  development  effort  Is 
tiecessary  and  additional  research  tools  are 
necesaary,  before  a  set  of  noise  criteria  can  be 
drafted,  around  which  Industry  can  design 
aeronautical  and  space  vehicles. 

There  Is  no  Important,  highly  qualified 
Government  group  specifically  charged  with 
the  rMpoxulblUty  for  formulating  nol8«  cri- 
teria. 

I  strongly  support  the  noteworthy  work 
of  my  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
TknzerI  In  his  effort  to  abate  aircraft 
noise. 

I  have  had  similar  problems  In  my  own 
nth  Congressional  District  of  New  York 
on  helicopter  noise,  which  disturbs  the 
residents  of  Sutton  Place,  Turtle  Bay, 
Murray  Hill,  Kips  Bay,  and  all  of  Man- 
hattan East.  My  constituents,  Millicent 
Brower  and  William  Gold,  Esq..  have 
been  tireless  workers  on  this  question. 

My  bill  Includes  proposals  to  centralize 
research  projects  to  reduce  aircraft  noise 
under  the  National  Aeronautics  tuid 
Sp€u:e  Agency,  and  to  authorize  the 
P.A.A.  to  reimburse  municipalities  and 
airline  and  airport  owners  and  operators 
for  part  of  the  cost  of  land  acquisition  or 
technical  modifications  to  reduce  jet 
noise. 

Problems  of  aircraft  noise  are  dis- 
cussed below  In  the  subject  heading  "Un- 
derstanding Noise." 

Moreover,  my  bill  specifically  provides 
that  the  Office  of  Noise  Control  should 
collect  from  other  Federal  agencies  data 
relating  to  noise  control,  prevention,  and 
abatement.  It  further  provides  that  the 
Office  of  Noise  Control  shall  cooperate 
with  and  fully  coordinate  Its  programs 
and  8wrt,lvitles  with  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  other  Federal  agencies  with  re- 
sponsibilities In  this  field.  We  must  pool 
our  resources  and  energy  to  develop  the 
common  orientation  which  the  Cc«nmlt- 
tee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  has  said 
Is  lacking.  The  Office  of  Noise  Control 
would  accomplish  this  essential  step  In 
the  comprehensive  attack  on  noise. 

trNOKRSTAirSINO  NOISX 

Noise  has  been  defined  simply  as  an 
unwanted  soimd.  It  really  has  two  as- 
pects. Subjectively,  noise  is  something 
we  feel  inside  or  hear  and  recognize,  such 
as  a  train  whistle.  Objectively,  noise  Is  a 
form  of  energy  In  the  air,  Invisible  vi- 
brations that  can  enter  our  ear  and  make 
us  "hear  something." 

Noise  may  be  measured  In  various  ways. 
One  way  is  to  measure  the  deafening 
effect  by  the  use  of  an  audiometer.  An- 
other, and  perhaps  more  common  meth- 
od is  to  record  the  noise  level  directly 
In  decibels. 

The  decibel— known  as  "dB"— Is  a  dl- 
menslonless  unit  used  to  describe  levels 
of  acoustic  pressure,  power,  and  intensity. 
It  Is  a  logarithmic  ratio  between  two 
soimd  pressures.  In  other  words,  a  dif- 
ference between  two  sound-pressure  lev- 
els of  10  decibels  means  a  relative  In- 
crease of  sound  energy  of  10  times  the 
lower  level,  not  an  arithmetic  increase  of 
10  points.  A  doubling  of  the  apparent 
noise  level  means  the  sound  energy  has 
been  multiplied  by  10. 

Octave  bands  are  arbitrary  spreads  of 
frequencies  useful  for  rating  noise  haz- 
ards since  some  frequencies  are  more 


likely   to  cause  hearing  damage  than 
others. 

Industrial  noise  levels  generally  range 
from  75  to  125  decibels  and  higher.  It 
Is  usually  recommended  .that  above  85 
decibels  Industries  Institute  hearing  con- 
servation programs. 

The  sound  of  everyday  conversation  Is 
about  60  decibels.  Small  communities 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  urban  areas  may 
have  a  rumble  of  about  30  decibels  by  day 
and  23  decibels  by  night. 

WhUe  the  relationship  of  noise  levels 
and  human  tolerance  is  to  some  degree 
subjective,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  130 
decibels  is  the  maximum  noise  bearable 
for  human  ears.  This  level  would  ap- 
proximate the  sound  of  jets  in  an  airport. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  pro- 
longed exposure  to  less — say  110  deci- 
bels— may  well  result  in  loss  of  hearing. 

It  has  been  stated  that  one  man's  mu- 
sic is  another  man's  noise.  Certain 
sounds,  however,  are  every  man's  noise. 
This  is  more  clearly  understood  when 
one  begins  to  appreciate  what  noise  can 
do  to  people,  both  psychologically  and 
physiologically. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  Public  Util- 
ities Commission  v.  Pollak  (343  UJ3.  451 
(1952))  decided  that  the  constitutional 
rights  of  District  of  Columbia  transit 
patrons  were  not  violated  by  the  broad- 
casting of  news,  music,  and  commercials 
In  buses  and  trolleys.  Mr.  Justice  Doug- 
las'  dissent  demonstrates  the  indignity 
that  many  feel  at  being  part  of  a  "cap- 
tive audience"  for  noise. 

English  radio  audiences  recently  heard 
Jack  de  Manlo  interview  the  well  known 
Dr.  John  Anthony  Parr.  Their  brief  dis- 
cussion was  on  noise  and  ill  health  and, 
I  believe,  is  of  great  value  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  effects  of  noise.  It  Is  set 
forth  herein: 
Thi  Doctor  Sats  Noise  Doss  Aitect  Toub 

HEAI.TH 

Well,  Doctor,  I  know  noise  Irritates,  but 
can  It  have  any  real  effect  on  our  health? 

Yes  It  can.  In  fact  It  Is  only  of  latter  years 
that  the  problem  has  received  any  intensive 
sclentlflo  study.  One  experiment  conducted 
in  Prance  submitted  a  group  of  soldiers  to 
a  loud  noise  few  15  minutes.  They  were  then 
tested  and  to  everybody's  surprise  It  was 
discovered  they  were  color  blind  for  over 
an  hour.  Another  set  of  experiments  were 
carried  out  In  Germany  where  they  found 
that  excessive  continuous  noise  could  set  up 
Infiaznmatlon  of  the  stomach. 

Why  should  noise  upset  our  health? 

WeU,  Its  all  due  to  an  Inborn  alarm  system 
that  we  have.  A  sudden  loud  noise  spells 
danger  and  we  react.  In  fact  w.e  auto- 
matically get  ready  either  to  defend  our- 
selves or  for  flight.  Our  muscles  tense  and 
we  Jerk,  our  abdominal  blood  vessels  con- 
tract to  drive  extra  blood  to  our  muscles 
and  this  produces  that  feeling  of  the  stomach 
turning  over,  and  In  an  instant  the  liver 
releasee  stores  of  glucose  to  provide  fuel  for 
the  muscles  which  may  have  to  fight  or  run. 
This  Internal  upheaval  If  repeated  again  and 
again  Is  exhausting  physically  and  mentally, 
and  ultimately  can  cause  a  nervous  break- 
down and  then  it  Is  but  a  step  to  contracting 
one  of  the  streoB  dlssaaes. 

But  suirely  we  can  get  used  to  noise? 

Tes,  that  Is  true,  but  only  at  a  price.  One 
cannot  Ignore  a  noise,  only  put  oneself  In 
a  condition  m  which  we  do  not  make  any 
obvious  reaction.  It  means  keeping  all  the 
muscles  tense  so  that  we  are  not  Jumping 
up    and    down    like    a    human    yo-yo,    and 
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keeping  ourselves  in  tills  state  of  i>erinanent 
tension  leads  on  to  mental  stress.  What  Is 
more,  we  become  less  and  less  efficient. 

t*ss  efficient?  That's  quite  a  point,  how 
does  this  come  about? 

Well,  as  you  know  only  too  well  Jack,  noise 
can  be  measured  In  phons.  A  noisy  office  is 
70  phons  and  a  tube  train  Is  only  between 
80  and  90  and  you  wouldn't  exi)ect  anybody 
to  do  any  serious  bralnwork  In  a  tube  train; 
at  80  to  90  phons  the  level  of  noise  almost 
prohibits  the  use  of  the  telephone.  Some 
experiments  carried  out  In  America  showed 
that  a  copy  typist  doing  routine  work  In  a 
noisy  office  has  her  efficiency  reduced  by  a 
fifth.  Whilst  her  boes  doing  bralnwork  at 
his  desk  Is  one-third  less  efficient.  As  a  re- 
sult, less  work  is  done,  mistakes  Increase  and 
accidents  happen. 

Tell  me,  Doctor,  have  you  a  special  noise 
that  drives  you  mad? 

By  golly  there  Is,  the  sound  of  the  tele- 
phone at  3  In  the  morning.  It  literally  hurls 
me  out  of  bed,  throws  me  against  the  wall 
and  sets  me  jumping  up  and  down,  by  the 
time  It's  finished  I  am  too  exhausted  to  speak 
above  a  whisper.  I  want  the  phone 
equipped  with  a  dulcet  tone  which  eases  me 
Into  consciousness  and  does  not  cause  me  a 
violent  physical  assault. 

Karl  D.  Kryter,  a  consultant  to  Bolt 
Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  a  pioneer  in  the  effects  of 
noise,  sets  forth  interesting  and  helpful 
comments  in  an  article  entitled  "Psycho- 
logical Reactions  to  Aircraft  Noise,"  ap- 
pearing in  Science,  volume  151,  pages 
1346-1355,  March  18,  1966,  which  may 
aid  in  our  understanding  of  noise.  In  a 
comparison  of  different  noise  sources  he 
states: 

One  way  to  estimate  the  Impact  of  aircraft 
noise  upon  a  community  Is  to  compare  the 
perceived  noise  levels  for  sounds  generated 
by  aircraft  with  those  for  the  other  com- 
munity noises:  such  a  comparison  Is  pre- 
sented In  table  12.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  a 
single  curve  to  repreeent  the  noise  from  Jet 
aircraft,  particularly  following  takeoff.  Dif- 
ferent aircraft  have  somewhat  different  flight 
characteristics,  and  reductions  in  engine 
power  at  various  stages  after  takeoff  reduce 
the  noise  level.  On  the  other  hand,  the  take- 
off noise  depicted  Is  for  short-  and  medium- 
range  Jet  aircraft,  but  longer  range,  more 


powerful  Jets  generate  iUgher  noise  levels 
than  the  takeoff  noise  levels  shown  In  table 
12.  As  may  be  seen  In  table  12,  Jet  aircraft 
noise  Is  greater  by  an  order  of  magnitude 
than  other  common  noises,  and  it  Is,  there- 
fore, not  surprising  that  communities  near 
alrp>orts  complain  about  it. 

These  and  related  experiments  have  shown, 
nevertheless,  that  people  exposed  to  the  noise 
object  to  It,  the  specific  noise  levels  found 
acceptable  being  a  function  of  the  activity 
the  person  Is  engaged  in.  For  example,  the 
Judged  "threshold  of  annoyance"  Is  found  to 
vary,  for  steady-state  soiuid,  between  40  and 
90  PNdb,  depending  upon  whether  the  per- 
son was  a  "conference  room"  worker,  a  cleri- 
cal worker,  or  a  worker  In  a  machine  shop 
( 15) .  Somewhat  similarly  it  has  been  found 
that.  In  a  community,  the  threshold  of  an- 
noyance due  to  Intermittent  real-Ufe  sounds 
(from  aircraft,  automobiles,  and  so  on) 
varies  between  about  50  and  90  PNdb.  (See 
table  12,  end  of  this  statement.) 

While  extensive  research  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  measurement  and  the  eval- 
uation of  causes  and  effects  pertaining 
to  jet  aircraft  noise,  not  enough  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  evaluation 
and  effects  of  other  sounds.  What  we 
must  do  is  engage  in  a  procedure  that 
will  permit  a  study  of  Intercomparisons 
of  sounds  of  widely  different  character. 
For  example,  the  sounds  of  helicopters, 
dishwashers,  air  conditioners,  automo- 
biles, factories,  and  so  forth.  In  other 
words,  we  must  study  how  "noisy"  vari- 
ous sounds  are  rather  than  how  "loud" 
they  are. 

The  well-known  Dr.  Samuel  Rosen, 
consulting  ear  surgeon  at  Moimt  Sinai 
Hospital,  New  York,  along  with  four  of 
his  colleagues  from  Germany  and  "Egypt, 
completed  dramatic  research  concern- 
ing the  relation  of  noise  to  hearing 
loss  and  coronary  heart  disease,  which 
I  believe  most  helpful  in  understanding 
the  effects  of  noise.  His  discussion  of  the 
problem  Is  Included  at  the  end  of  this 
statement. 

In  three  separate  studies  made  of  the 
primitive  Mabaan  Tribe  In  the  jungle  of 
southe&st  Sudan,  It  was  demonstrated 
that,  with  aging,  their  hearing  in  high 


frequencies  maintains  considerably 
higher  levels  when  compared  to  similar 
population  groups  in  New  York.  The 
Mabaan  environment  is  almost  free  of 
noise,  with  ambient  noise  level  measur- 
ing 34  to  40  decibels  on  the  C  scale.  The 
Mabaans  are  known  to  be  free  of  hyper- 
tension throughout  life.  They  enjoy 
freedom  from  coronary  attacks  and  ex- 
perience minimal  atherosclerosis.  It  was 
surprising  to  learn  that  at  500  to  6,000 
cycles  per  second  hearing  Is  significantly 
more  acute  in  all  Mabaans' aged  10  years 
through  70  years  than  in  people  of  the 
same  age  who  live  In  the  United  States. 
We  have  come  In  the  United  States  to 
accept  loss  of  hearing  as  a  byproduct  of 
growing  older.  The  facts  Indicate,  how- 
ever, that  exposure  for  a  long  period  of 
time  to  excessive  noise  Is  a  leading  cause 
of  loss  of  hearing  in  older  people.  By 
way  of  prevention  we  must  act  now  to 
curb  this  dreadful  and  unnecessary 
trend. 

As  I  have  heretofore  stated,  many  of 
the  people  in  my  district  have  voiced  in- 
creasing concern  over  the  shattering  clap 
of  the  helicopters  which  transport  air- 
plane pEissengers  several  times  daily  be- 
tween the  Pan  Am  Building  and  Kennedy 
Airport.  They  complain  that  sleep 
necessary  for  their  children  as  well  as 
themselves  is  ccHistantly  being  interrupt- 
ed. The  noise  from  the  blades  and  en- 
gine of  the  huge  helicopter  used  in  the 
shuttle  also  Interferes  with  the  rest  re- 
quired by  so  many  of  the  bedridden  pa- 
tients confined  in  the  hospitals  directly 
below  the  path  of  the  flights. 

In  a  recent  interview  with  Dr.  Stanley 
Mohler,  medical  consultant  to  the  FAA 
on  noise  problems,  I  learned  of  an  inter- 
esting sample  of  noises  taken  only  3 
months  ago  in  the  east  area  of  my  dis- 
trict over  which  the  helicopter  files,  I 
would  like  to  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  tsible  which  graphically  dis- 
plays in  decibels  and  octave  frequency  a 
comparison  of  three  common  sources  of 
noise  together  with  Dr.  Mohler's  brief 
explanation: 


[L^end:  H— Helicopter  notee;  T— Tarl  noise,  New  York  City:  BB— Brass  Kail  Restaurant,  New  York  CltyJ 
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NoLse  samples  were  taken  on  February  16, 
1966.  'p.  the  Brass  Rail  Restaurant  (near 
Tlmee  Square).  Inside  a  taxlcab  driving 
through  Manhattan,  and  Inside  two  cona- 
muter  shuttle  aircraft  i  one  jet  p-.iwered  and 
one  piston  powered  ) . 

The  above  measurements  are  pwrtrayed  In 
the  attached  Illustration.  The  noise  samples 
were  taken   by  the  Federal  Aviation   As^ency. 

The  Illustrations  show  that  the  lower  fre- 
quencies contain  most  of  the  sound  energy 
with  regard  to  the  three  vehicles  The  res- 
taurant contained  relatively  little  sound  en- 
ergy In  the  lower  frequenclee  The  carves 
for  all  four  locations  follow  relatively  .simi- 
lar patterns  In  the  mid-  iind  upper-lr»q'.i.:ncy 
rangee 

Occupants  of  shuttle  helicopters  ar*:>  ex- 
posed to  similar  noise  energies  ;us  tliose  Il- 
lustrated in  the  attachment. 

Another  aspect  in  the  evaluation  of 
the  effect  of  noise  Is  the  fact  that  noise 
Is  expensive.  The  early  Nev.-  York  City 
Commission  noted  the  inefficiency  caused 
by  noise  among  industrial  workers  and 
ofllce  personnel.  In  a  July  1960  issue  of 
Popular  Mechanics  masjazlne.  in  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "What  Price  Noise  '  it  wao 
stated: 

An  estimated  »2  mllUun  Is  lost  each  day 
to  Industry  because  if  decreased  efficiency 
and  lost  man  hours  caused  by  nois.? 

In  a  1961  ASD — Aeronautical  Systems 
Division  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force — Technlca: 
Report  No,  61-160.  entitled  "Reaction  Uj 
Aircraft  Noise,"  Welden  Clark  concluded 
after  a  thorou.Rh  review  of  office  nobe 
studies,  that  the  largest  single  eflect  of 
noise  in  offices  Is  the  interference  with 
communication  This  Interference  is  not 
only  time  consuming  and  therefore  cost- 
ly, but  frustrating  as  well. 

While  the  exact  cost  of  excessive  noise 
1^  difficult  to  measure  m  dollars  and 
cents,  it  Is  clear  that  it  greatly  inhibiu-^ 
good  working  conditions,  SLnce  there 
is  ample  authority  to  support  the  fact 
that  excessive  noise  can  cause  pernmnetit 
hearing  loss,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
the  cost  of  hearing  aids  should  be  added 
to  the  Increasing  cost  of  noLse  This  is 
not  to  say,  however,  that  heanng  los.s 
caused  by  excessive  noise  will  always  b" 
restored  by  use  of  a  hearing  aid  It  is 
at  this  point  the  victim  truly  am^reciates 
the  cost  of  noise,  and  It  Ls  not  only  ir. 
monetary  terms. 


Another  area  In  which  noise  has  been 
Identified  as  having  a  damaging  effect 
is  on  GUI-  streets  and  highways.  We 
know,  for  example,  that  one  truck  with  a 
defective  mulHer  can  produce  a  roar 
equivalent  to  90  or  100  passenger  cars 
traveling  simultaneously. 

New  York  State  became  the  first  State, 
to  my  knowledge,  with  a  workable  antl- 
nolse  act  when  in  July  1965  Governor 
Rockefeller  signed  legislation  which  pro- 
hibits and  defines  excessive  noise  on  the 
public  highways.  The  act  defines  as  ex- 
cessively noisy,  a  vehicle  which  produces 
a  sound  of  88  decibles  or  more  on  the  A 
scale.  State  Senator  Max  Berking. 
sponsor  of  the  act,  said  when  the  bill  was 
passed : 

Noise  in  the  larger  cities  has  mounted  an 
average  of  1  decibel  a  year  for  the  past 
30  years.  In  New  York  City  40  percent  of 
the  excessive  noise  Is  caused  by  trucks  with 
defective  exhaust  systems. 

April  7.  1966.  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization celebrated  Its  18th  anniversary 
with  the  theme  "Man  and  His  Cities." 
Dr.  M.  Q.  Candau,  Director-Oeneral  of 
the  World  Health  Organization,  demon- 
strated a  keen  awareness  to  the  Increas- 
ing threat  of  noise  to  our  health  and 
well-being  in  his  World  Health  Day  mes- 
sage which  follows: 

Over  the  last  100  years,  mankind  doubled 
In  numbers,  but  during  the  same  period  the 
world's  city  population  increased  5  times. 

These  figures  illustrate  the  swift  advance 
of  urbanization  that  is  so  characteristic  a 
feature  of  the  world  today.  In  this  process, 
health  may  tend  to  be  forgotten.  World 
Health  Day  1966  is  to  draw  attention  to  the 
human  needs — particularly  the  mental 
health  needs — of  our  complex  urban  settings 
today,  and  also  to  the  contribution  that 
health  workers  in  cooperation  with  other 
professional  people  can  make  toward  cre- 
ating a  more  harmonioiu,  human  environ- 
ment in  cities  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

All  over  the  world,  the  mushrooming  city 
growth  has  given  rise  to  slums  and  shanty 
towns.  In  which  as  much  as  one-third  of 
today's  city  population  are  herded  together 
in  conditions  contrary  to  the  requirements 
of  healthy  living.  But  even  when  a  mini- 
mum of  basic  physical  requirements  are  met, 
the  modem  city  threatens  the  health  of  its 
citizens  in  a  number  of  ways. 

Many  a  person  coming  to  the  city  from  the 
country  has  to  learn  to  put  up  with  leas 
sp&oe,  less  daylight,  less  freab  air,  less  gre«D- 


ery,  more  noise,  but  less  liberty  to  make  noise. 
Both  work  and  play  are  different.  Old 
established  patterns  of  communal  living  arc 
disrupted.  The  newcomers  may  fail  to  keep 
up  with  city  ways,  and  adjustment  problems 
of  various  kinds  may  arise.  Psychosomatic 
and  neurotic  dlscwders  are  undoubtedly  large- 
ly associated  with  the  congestion  and  noise, 
the  hectic  rhythm  of  city  life,  its  vast  ano- 
nymity, and  its  many  strident  appeals  to  the 
Individual  to  this  or  that.  F\irthermore,  as  a 
counterpart  to  the  glamour  of  the  modern 
city,  to  its  employment  poeslbllities.  Its  edu- 
cational wealth  and  its  cultural  achieve- 
ments, we  have  delinquency,  crime,  prostitu- 
tion, alcoholism,  and  the  excessive  use  of 
drugs. 

The  health  worker  clearly  has  his  part  to 
play  in  dealing  with  these  problems.  At  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  many  questions 
still  remain  unanswered  in  this  field.  But 
much  can  be  done,  by  the  professions,  the 
authorities,  and  by  civic  groups,  but  also  by 
the  citizens  at  large  to  make  our  cities  better 
places  to  live  in. 

OtTB   ATTrrCDK   TOWARD    NOISK 

Our  attitude  toward  noise  must  be 
dictated  by  our  knowledge  of  what  it  Is 
and  what  it  can  do  to  us.  The  first  con- 
clusion as  to  the  effect  of  noise  reached 
by  the  English  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Problem  of  Noise  in  its  July  1963 
report  to  Parliament  reads  as  follows : 

Since  health  Is  defined  as  "a  state  of  com- 
plete physical,  mental,  and  social  well-being 
and  not  merely  absence  of  disease  and  In- 
flrmlty"  there  Is  no  doubt  that  noise  affects 
health. 

Excessive  noise  is  not  merely  something 
to  adjust  to  or  tolerate.  We  must  not 
take  the  attitude  that  excessive  noise 
from  aircraft,  construction  and  demoli- 
tion sites,  motor  vehicles,  industry  sur- 
face transit,  and  other  sources  is  the  price 
we  pay  for  growth.  I  do  not  agree  with 
those  that  profess  that  compensation  for 
the  Injuries  caused  by  excessive  noise  Is 
to  be  found  simply  in  the  overall  benefits 
of  progress. 

I  urge  a  more  realistic  approach  to  the 
problem  of  noise.  We  should  compensate 
our  citizens  living  near  airports  by  con- 
tributing to  their  efforts  to  soundproof 
their  homes.  We  should  legislate  effec- 
tive and  comprehensive  codes  on  a  local 
level  which  specify  quantitatively  the 
noise  levels  which  will  result  in  violation 
of  the  law.    Above  all,  we  must  recogiUze 
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noise  as  a  substantial  and  immediate 
threat  to  our  health  and  well-being. 

A  leading  acoustical  authority,  Lewis 
Goodfrlend.  estimates  that  New  York 
City  noise  could  be  reduced  as  much  as 
80  percent.  This  statement  is  foimd  In 
the  article  on  "The  Sound  of  Sounds 
That  Is  New  York."  by  Harold  C.  Schon- 


berg  in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  of 
Sunday,  May  23,  1965.  All  those  who 
have  researched  the  noise  problem  tend 
to  agree  that  a  good  deal  may  be  done  to 
reduce  excessive  noise. 

It  is  time  for  this  country  to  undergo 
Introspection  regarding  its  attitude  to- 
ward noise.    We  must  act  now  so  that  In 


a  few  years  we  will  not  be  caught  in  the 
too  often  experienced  dilemma  of  having 
to  say,  "We  should  have  done  this  long 
ago." 

We  must  no  longer  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  problems  of  excessive  noise.  We 
must  open  our  eyes  to  the  serious  prob- 
lem of  noise  today. 


Table  12. —  Typical  levels  of  intermittent  noise  produced  by  vehicles  {an  increase  of  10  PNdb  is  usually  equivalent  to  a  100-percent  increase 

in  subjectively  judged  noises) 

(Legend:  A— Passenger  car,  15  to  25  miles  per  hour;  B— Passenger  car,  .V)  to  60  miles  per  hour;  C— Truck  or  motorcycle,  maximum  highway  speed  or  acoelerBtlng:  D— Diesel 
freight  train,  30  to  50  miles  per  hour;  E — 4-engme  propeller  aircraft  approach  power;  F— Turbo  Ian  aircraft  approach  power;  G— Short  8  medium  range  Iso  atrcraft  takeolT 
power] 

ESTIMATED  LEVEL  AT  COMMUNITY  HOUSES  TYPICALLY  NEAREST  SOURCES  OF  NOISE 
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H.R. — 
A  bill  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  program 
for  the  control  of  noise 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Noise  Control  Act  of 
1966." 

TmjK  I 

Office  of  Noise  Control 

Sec.  101.  (a)  (1)  There  is  hereby  authorized 

to  be  established,  within  the  OfHce  of  the 

Surgeon  General,  an  Office  of  Noise  Control 

(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Office"). 

(2)  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  Director 
who  shall  be  appointed  In  accordance  with 
the  civil  service  laws. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  Office  to — 

(1)  administer  the  programs  authorized  by 
sections  102  and  103  of  this  title; 

(2)  assist  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  the  Surgeon  General, 
in  the  planning  and  carrying  on  of  any  activi- 
ties which  relate  to  noise,  its  control,  pre- 
vention, and  abatement,  and  with  respect  to 
which  such  Secretary  or  the  Surgeon  General 
has  or  assumes  any  duty,  function,  or  respon- 
Blbility; 

(3)  collect,  from  other  Federal  agencies  as 
well  as  from  other  sources,  data  relating  to 
noise,  iu  control,  prevention,  and  abatement; 

(4)  prepare,  publish,  and  disseminate  edu- 
cational materials  dealing  with  the  control, 
prevention,  and  abatement  of  noise;  and 

(5)  in  Its  discharging  duties,  functions, 
and  responsibilities,  to  cooperate  with  and 
coordinate  its  programs  and  activities  with 
the  programs  and  activities  of  other  Federal 
sgencles  which  have   or  assume   any  duty. 


function,  or  responsibility,  for  or  relating  to 
noise.  Its  control,  prevention,  and  abatement. 

Grant  to  States 

Sk;.  102.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  Director  to  make  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion to  States  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
programs  of  noise  control,  research  Into  the 
causes  and  effects  of  noise  and  of  providing 
programs  for  the  Investigation  of  existing 
causes  of  excessive  noise  in  our  environment 
and  research  into  new  techniques  of  control- 
ling, preventing,  and  abating  noise,  there  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $3,000,(X)0 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
*5,(K)0,000  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
$7,000,000  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  $9,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  $9,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971. 

( b )  ( 1 )  From  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Director  shall  reserve  an  amount  (not  In 
excess  of  2  per  centum  of  such  sums)  which 
he  shall  allot  among  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal 
Zone.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  In  accordance  with  their  respec- 
tive needs  for  funds  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section.  From  the  remainder  of  such 
sums  the  Director  shall  allot  to  each  other 
State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  amount  of  such  remainder  as  the 
population  of  such  State  bears  to  the  total 
of  the  populations  of  all  of  the  States  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

(2)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Director  determines  will  not  be 
required  for  such  fiscal  year  in  carrying  out 
the  State  plan  (If  any)  approved  under  sub- 
section (c)  shall  be  available  for  the  reallot- 


ment  from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  dur- 
ing such  year  as  the  Director  may  fix,  to 
other  States  In  proportion  to  the  orlg^lnal 
allotments  to  such  State  under  such  para- 
graph for  such  year,  but  with  such  propor- 
tionate amount  for  any  of  such  States  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  the 
Director  estimates  such  State  needs  and  will 
be  able  to  use  for  such  year  for  carrying  out 
the  State  plan;  and  the  total  of  such  reduc- 
tions shall  similarly  be  reallotted  among 
the  States  whose  proportionate  amounts 
were  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted 
to  a  State  under  this  paragraph  during  a 
year  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  Its 
allotment  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  such  year. 

(3)  The  amount  of  each  allotment  to  any 
State  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  available  to  such  State,  If  such 
State  has  a  plan  approved  by  the  Director 
under  subsection  (c)  In  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  such  fiscal  year,  to  pay  not  more  than 
75  per  centum  nor  less  than  33  per  centum 
of  the  total  cost  of  carrying  out  the  State 
plan.  In  the  case  of  any  State,  which  on 
such  first  day  does  not  have  such  a  plan  and 
has  not  previously  received  a  planning  grant 
under  this  sentence,  the  Director  may  pay 
to  such  State  not  more  than  $35,000  nor  less 
than  $10,000  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such 
State  to  prepare  a  plan  under  this  section 
and  establish  a  noise  control  program,  and 
any  amount  so  paid  shall  be  charged  to  the 
allotment  of  the  State  to  which  it  Is  paid. 

(c)(1)  Any  State  which  desires  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this  section  (other  than  a 
grant  authorized  under  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)(3))  must  prepare  a  State 
plan  which  U  approved  by  the  Director  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection. 
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(21  The  Director  shall  approve  :i  State 
plan  under  thU  section  If  he  ftncU  liiat  such 
plan-  - 

A  )  eelubllshes  or  desif^ates  a  single  StatA 
agency  hereinafter  referred  to  aa  the  "8tat« 
agency'  1  aa  the  sole  agency  for  adinimst«r- 
Ing  or  supervising  the  administration  of  the 
plan,  which  agency  shall  be  the  agency  prl- 
marliy  responsible  for  the  coordination  of 
rittit<?  programs  and  activities  related  to  nolM 
control; 

B.  provides  for  such  financial  participa- 
tion Dy  the  State  or  communities  therein 
■with  respect  to  activities  and  projects  under 
the  plan  aa  the  Director  may  by  regulation 
prescribe  in  urder  to  a.ssure  continuation  of 
desirable  activities  and  projects  after  ter- 
mmatirn  of  Federal  financial  support  under 
this  section; 

I  ('  I  provides  for  development  of  programs 
and  activities  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section  •  as  set  forth  in  subsection 
ia,i>,  Including  the  furnishing  of  consulta- 
tive, technical,  or  Information  services  to 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations engaged  In  .-ictlvities  relating  to 
noise  control,  and  for  coordinating  the  ac- 
tivities of  such  agencies  and  organization*  to 
the  extent  feasible; 

,  D )  provides  for  consultation  with  and 
utilization,  pursuant  to  agreement  with  the 
head  thereof,  of  the  services  and  facilities  of 
appropriate  State  or  local  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies  and  organlzatlona  In 
the  administration  of  the  plan  and  In  the 
development  of  such  programs  and  activities; 
El  provides  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion i  Including  methods  relating  to  the  ee- 
tabllshment  and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that  the 
Director  shall  exercise  no  authority  with  re- 
spect to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office,  and 
compensation  of  any  Individual  employed  In 
.accordance  with  such  methods  i  as  are  nec- 
esaaxy  f,or  the  proper  and  efaclent  operation 
of  the  plan;  and 

Fi  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Director.  In  such 
form  and  containing  such  Information,  as 
may  reasonably  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
perform  his  functions  under  this  section  and 
»".i;  keep  such  records  and  aiTord  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Director  may  And  necessary  to 
assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  rep>ort« 

.  3  !  1  A )  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally  dis- 
approve any  State  plan,  or  any  modiflcaaon 
thereoif  submitted  under  this  section  with- 
out first  affording  the  State  reasonable  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

;Bi  Whenever  the  Director,  after  reason- 
able noUc«  and  opp>ortunlty  for  heiring  to 
the  State  agency  administering  or  supervis- 
ing the  administration  of  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved   under   this   subsection,   finds   that — 

ill  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  i  2 ) .  or 

(111  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
With  any  such  provision,  the  Dlrei'tor  shall 
notify  such  State  agency  that  no  further 
I>ayment8  to  the  3tate  under  this  section  (or. 
m  his  discretion,  that  further  payments  to 
the  State  will  be  limited  to  projects  under 
or  portions  of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by 
such  failures,  until  he  Ls  satisfied  that  there 
will  no  longer  be  any  failure  ui  comply. 
Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  no  further  payments 
shall  be  made  to  such  State  under  this  sec- 
tion I  or  [Miyinents  shall  be  limited  ti)  proj- 
ects under  or  portions  of  the  State  plan  not 
affected  by  such  failur  ) ' . 

iC)  A  Slate  which  is  dlssat'jifled  with  a 
final  action  of  the  Director  under  paragraph 
2 1  or  1 3)  may  appeal  to  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  the 
State  is  located,  by  filing  a  petition  with  such 
court  within  sixty  days  after  such  final  ac- 
tion A  oopy  ot  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
•v'.th  transm:tted  by  the  clerk  of  the  c<xirt 
U3  the  Director,   sr  any  officer  designated  by 


him  for  that  purpose.  The  Dlr«ctor  there- 
upon shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  at  the 
proceedings  on  which  he  baaed  his  action,  as 
provided  Ln  secUon  3112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  peti- 
tion, the  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
afnrm  the  action  of  the  Director  or  to  set  it 
aside,  In  whole  or  In  part,  temporarily  or 
[lermanently,  but  vmtU  the  filing  of  the 
record,  the  Director  may  modify  or  set  aside 
his  order.  The  findings  of  the  Director  as  to 
the  facts.  If  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence, shall  be  conclusive,  but  the  court,  for 
good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to 
the  Director  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Director  may  thereupon  make  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  like- 
wise be  conclusive  If  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence.  The  Judgment  of  the  court 
afllrmlng  or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  in 
pcLTt,  any  action  of  the  Director  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  Statee  upon  certiorari  or  certifi- 
cation as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code.  The  commencement  of 
proceedings  under  this  subparagraph  shall 
not,  unless  so  specifically  ordered  by  the 
court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Director's 
action. 

(D)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  Director  shall  refuse  to 
make  a  grant  for  any  fiscal  year  to  any  State 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  plan  of 
such  State  approved  under  subsection  (c).  If 
the  Director  finds,  after  reasonable  notice  eind 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  State  agency 
administering  or  supervising  the  administra- 
tion of  such  plan,  that  a  lesser  sum  of  State 
and  local  funds  will  be  expended  on  the  noise 
control  program  of  such  State  during  such 
year  than  was  expended  on  such  program  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Any  final  action 
by  the  Director  under  this  subsection  may  be 
appealed  by  any  State  dissatisfied  by  such 
action  In  the  same  manner  as  that  provided 
under  subsection  (c)  (3)  (C)  for  appeals  from 
final  actions  of  the  Director  under  subsection 
(e)  (2)  or  (3). 

(E)  Pajmients  of  grants  imder  this  section 
may  be  made  (after  necessary  adjustment  on 
account  of  previously  made  imderpayments 
or  overpayments)  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  In  such  Installment*  and 
on  such  conditions,  as  the  Director  may  de- 
termine. 

(F)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
"State"  means  a  State,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Research  and  demonatration  projects 
Sec.  103.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agency,  organization,  or  Institution,  or 
to  engage  by  contract  the  servlceB  of  any 
such  agency,  organization.  Institution,  or  of 
any  individual — 

(A)  to  conduct  research  into  the  catisee 
and  effects  of  noise,  the  means  which  may  be 
employed  for  Its  control,  prevention,  and 
abatement,  such  research  to  include  a  study 
and  evaluation  of  biological,  physiological, 
sociological,  sociocultural,  and  psychological 
factors  which  are,  or  may  be.  significant  to 
an  understanding  of  noise.  Its  causes  and 
effects,  or  Its  control,  prevention,  and  abate- 
ment; 

(B)  to  provide  training  of  prof eoelonal  and 
technical  personnel  In  the  approaches,  meth- 
ods, and  techniques  for  the  proper  control, 
prevention,  and  abatement  of  noise: 

(C)  to  establish  and  conduct  demonstra- 
tion projects  to  develop  and  evaluate  new 
techniques,  approaches,  and  methods  in  the 
control,  prevention,  and  abatement  of  noise, 
such  projects  to  Include  development  of  spe- 
ciallaed  courses  in  colleges,  universities  and 
other  Institutions  of  higher  education,  relat- 


ing to  noise,  its  causes,  effects,  control,  pre- 
vention, and  abatement. 

(D)(1)  To  the  extent  he  deems  it  appro- 
priate, the  Director  shall  require  the  recip- 
ient of  any  grant  or  contract  under  this 
section  to  contribute  money,  facilities,  or 
services  for  carrying  out  the  project  for  which 
such  grant  or  contract  was  made. 

(2)  Payments  tmder  this  section  pursuant 
to  a  grant  or  contract  may  be  made  (after 
necessary  adjustment.  In  the  case  of  grants, 
on  account  of  previotisly  made  overpayments 
or  underpayments)  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  In  such  Installments  and 
on  such  conditions,  as  the  Director  may  de- 
termlne. 

(E)  The  Director  shall  make  no  grant  or 
contract  under  this  section  in  any  State 
which  has  established  or  designated  a  State 
agency  for  purposes  of  section  102(c)  (2)  (A) 
unless  the  Director  has  consulted  with  such 
State  agency  regarding  such  grant  or  con- 
tract. 

(F)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1967,  *7,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1969,  $12,- 
000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80,  1970,  and  the  following  fiscal  year. 

Noise  Control  Advisory  Council 
Sk3.  104.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  advising 
the  Director  on  matters  bearing  on  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  title  and  of  review- 
ing all  project  grants  proposed  to  be  made 
under  section  102,  there  is  hereby  established 
In  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  a  Noise  Control  Advisory  Council 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Council")  to 
consist  of  nine  individuals  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws.  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be  se- 
lected from  persons  who  are  not  otherwise  in 
the  full-time  employ  of  the  United  States 
and  who  are  skilled  in  medicine,  psychology, 
government,  law  or  law  enforcement,  social 
work,  public  health,  or  education,  or  who 
have  demonstrated  particular  Interest  in  the 
special  problems  of  noise  control,  prevention, 
and  abatement. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Council  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  three  years,  except  that 
(1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  apf>olnted  shall 
be  appiointed  lor  the  remainder  of  such  term, 
and  (2)  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members 
first  taking  office  shall  expire,  as  designated 
by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment, 
three  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  three  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  and  three  at  the  end 
of  the  third  year  after  the  date  of  appoint- 
ment. No  Individual  shall  be  eligible  to  be 
appointed  as  a  member  of  the  Council  after 
he  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Cotmcll  for 
two  terms. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Council  shall,  while 
attending  meetings  or  conferences  of  the 
Council,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not 
exceeding  $75  per  diem,  Including  travel 
time,  and,  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  reg^ular  places  of  business,  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  aa  authorized 
by  secUon  5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1046  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in 
the  Government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently. 

(d)  The  Council  shall  report  not  less  often 
than  once  each  fiscal  year  to  the  Secretary 
and  to  the  Congress  on  the  work  of  the  Office 
and  other  Federal  agencies  In  the  field  of 
noise  control,  prevention,  and  abatement. 

(e)  (1)  Not  less  often  than  once  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Council  shall  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  to  the  Congress  a  report  contain- 
ing full  and  complete  information  on   (1) 
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the  work  and  actlvttlee  of  the  Office,  (2)  the 
^rork  and  aotlvltles  relating  to  noise  con- 
trol, prevention,  and  abatement  of  other 
sgencles  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent.  (3)  and 
the  work  and  activities  relating  to  noise 
control,  prevention,  and  abatement  of  the 
States,  and  the  role  assistance  provided 
under  this  title  has  played  In  such  work  and 
activities.  The  Council  may  include  in  any 
such  report  such  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations as  It  deems  advisable,  Including 
juggestlons  and  recommendations  which 
would  encourage  and  assist  local  communl- 
ttes  In  the  establishment  and  expansion  of 
noise  control  programs.  The  first  such  re- 
port submitted  shall  cover  the  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Office  and  ending  as  short  a  time  before 
the  making  of  such  report  as  Is  feasible,  and 
each  following  report  shall  cover  the  period 
beginning  with  the  day  following  the  last 
day  covered  by  the  preceding  report  and 
ending  as  short  a  time  before  the  making 
of  such  report  as  is  feasible. 

(e)(2)  In  addition  to  the  annual  report, 
the  Council  is  authorized  to  submit  to  the 
Secretary  and  to  the  Congress  such  reports, 
containing  such  information  and  such 
recommendatlotLs,  as  the  Council  deema 
advisable. 

TITLS  n 

Declaration  of  policy  of  aircraft  noise  control 
Sbc.  201.  It  is  the  finding  of  Congress  that 
the  Impact  of  aircraft-generated  noise  upon 
millions  of  persona  beneath  or  near  the  flight 
paths  of  such  aircraft  interrupts  and  dis- 
turbs the  peace  and  quietude  of  homellfe.  in- 
terferes with  public  assemblies,  and.  In  gen- 
eral, seriously  disrupts  the  community  life, 
all  of  which  the  citizens  have  a  right  to 
enjoy;  that  the  extensive  operation  of  Jet- 
powered  aircraft  is  contributing  to  the  ex- 
cessive pollution  of  the  air  creating  thereby 
a  hazard  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
public;  and  that  the  operation  of  aircraft 
and  airports  Is  the  cause  of  various  nuisances 
to  nearby  residents.  It  Is  therefore  declared 
to  be  the  policy  and  Intent  of  Congress  to 
abate  and  alleviate  the  disturbance  and  an- 
noyance caused  by  the  operation  of  Eiircraft 
and  airports,  and  to  control,  prevent,  and 
abate  excessive  noise  from  other  sources. 

Amendment  of  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
Sec.  202.  Section  302  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1343)  U  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  subsection 
(1)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"AiacaArr    noise    and    pollittion    contkol 
SEEvics;    powers   Am)   dutixb  or  aoicinib- 

TRATOB 

"(J)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  established  In. the 
Agency  a  Service  to  be  known  as  the  Airftraft 
Noise  and  Pollution  Control  Service.  There 
shall  be  at  the  head  of  such  Service  a  Direc- 
tor who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator subject  to  the  civil  service  and  classi- 
fication laws.  The  Administrator  shalf'dele- 
gate  to  the  Director  of  the  Aircraft  Noise  and 
Pollution  Control  Service  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Administrator  relating  to  the 
elimination  of  noise  created  by  aircraft,  to 
the  reduction  of  dangers  of  air  pollution 
from  the  use  of  aircraft,  and  the  protection 
of  communities  In  this  cotmtry  from  exces- 
sive interference  or  annoyance  due  to  the 
operaUon  of  aircraft. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  re- 
search and  Investigations,  including  the  in- 
vestigation of  complaints,  cooperate  with 
local  civic  organizations  and  municipalities, 
ind  coordinate  and  consolidate  current  re- 
search projects  to  accomplish  the  following 
purposes: 

"(A)  Develop  a  workable  meastu'lng  sys- 
tem for  correlating  the  Intensity  and  quality 
of  aircraft  noise  with  the  distress  to  people 
on  the  ground  caused  by  such  noise. 

"(B)  Develop  quieter  aircraft  through  re- 
search and  development  in  the  fields  of  air- 
frame and  powerplant  design  and  in  the  field 


of  vertical  takeoff  and  landing  equipment  for 
aircraft. 

"(C)  Develop  a  comprehensive  body  of 
knowledge  concerning  methods  and  devices 
for  aircraft  noise  abatement,  Including  but 
not  limited  to,  mechanical  devices  such  as 
noise  suppression  devices  for  aircraft  engines 
and  ground  baffle  systems,  procedural  tech- 
niques applied  through  air  traffic  control 
systems  such  as  preferential  runway  systems 
and  greater  ascent  and  descent  angles  for 
aircraft,  and  administrative  procedures  for 
aircraft  noise  abatement  through  local  zon- 
ing regulations,  airport  site  selection,  and  en- 
couragement of  appropriate  land  use  by  both 
Government  and  private  persons  In  areas 
near  airports  and  along  present  and  proposed 
flight  lines. 

"(D)  Coordinate  reeearoh  relating  to  air- 
craft noise  abatement. 

"(E)  Foster  the  rapid  evolution  of  non- 
alr-f)ollutlon  aircraft. 

"(F)  Determine  the  immediate  cause  and 
develop  a  solution  for  such  other  ntilsances. 
arising  from  the  operation  of  aircraft  or  air- 
ports, as  may,  from  time  to  time,  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  Director. 

"(3)  (A)  The  Administrator  shall,  with 
due  regard  to  safety,  establish  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
quire the  maximum  utilization  of  aircraft 
noise  elimination  techniques  and  devices, 
the  maximum  utilization  of  techniques  and 
devices  for  the  reduction  of  the  amount  of 
pollution  deposited  in  the  air  and  for  the 
abatement  or  elimination  of  such  other  con- 
ditions which  constitute  a  ntiisance  to  the 
public. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shall,  in  his 
sound  discretion,  reimburse  domestic  air 
carriers  for  such  siun  as  he  may  deem  ap- 
propriate, and  within  the  available  appro- 
priation of  funds,  up  to  30  per  centum  of 
the  actual  expense  Involved  in  modifying 
existing  aircraft  or  purchasing  new  aircraft 
designed  to  comply  with  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion promulgated  under  this  section. 

"(C)  The  Administrator  shall,  in  his 
sodnd  discretion,  reimburse  the  owners  or 
operators  of  any  airport  for  such  sum  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate  and  within  the  avail- 
able appropriation  of  funds,  up  to  30  i)er 
centum  of  the  actual  expense  Involved  in 
modifying  such  airport  to  comply  with  any 
rule  or  regulation  promulgated  under  this 
section. 

"(D)  The  Administrator  shall,  in  his 
sound  discretion,  reimburse  the  State  or 
any  municipality  for  such  sum  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate,  and  within  the  available 
appropriation  of  funds,  up  to  90  per  centum 
of  the  actual  expense  Involved  In  acquiring 
land  surrounding  an  airport  or  along  present 
or  proposed  flight  lines  when  such  land  is 
acquired  wholly  or  In  part  to  reduce  the  ef- 
fect of  noise,  glare,  or  other  annoyance  from 
the  operation  of  such  airport;  the  Adminis- 
trator may,  by  agreement,  condition  such 
grant  on  the  preservation  or  use  of  such 
land  for  such  public  purposes  as  conserva- 
tion parks,  and  roads;  relmbtu-sement  may 
be  provided  for  land  previously  acqvilred  if 
It  Is  BO  dedicated." 

(d)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  in  the  first  section  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  which  appears  under 
the  heading  "Sec.  302.  Organization  of 
Agency,"  le  amended  by  striking  out  "(J) 
Supergrades."  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"(J)  Aircraft  Noise  and  Pollution  Control 
Service;  Powers  and  Duties  of  Administra- 
tor.'* 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  serious  students  of 
this  subject,  the  following  will  be  of 
great  interest: 

COUMENTS  or  BOBERT  ALEX  BARON  ON  COK- 
STVOCnON  NOISE  AND  8t70GKSTED  LANGUAGE 
rOB    NOISE   CONTROL   HEOTJLATIONS 

Robert  Alex  Baron  has  long  been  an 
outspoken  leader  in  the  fight  for  noise 


abatement.  He  Is  founder  of  the  Upper 
Sixth  Avenue  Noise  Abatement  Associa- 
tion and  Is  a  member  of  the  Noise  Abate- 
ment Society  of  England.  On  May  13, 
1966,  he  will  address  the  14th  Interna- 
tional Congress  for  Noise  Abatement  in 
Baden-Baden,  Germany,  on  the  problems 
of  noise  abatement  In  America. 

Comments    and    suggestions    of    Mr. 
Baron  follow: 
Construction     Noise:     Neglected     Health 

HAgiARD 

(By  Robert  Alex  Baron) 

The  American  public  is  not  being  told  the 
truth  about  noise  pollution,  and  ftirther- 
more.  Is  encouraged  to  believe  the  myths  that 
prevent  an  intelligent  attack  on  a  problem 
that  grows  menacingly  worse  each  year. 

As  one  who  18  actively  Involved  In  a  cam- 
paign to  abate  urban  noise,  especially  con- 
struction noise,  I  am  appalled  at  the  barbaric 
callousness  with  which  children,  the  elderly, 
all  segments  of  the  population,  are  exposed 
to  possibly  damaging  and  lethal  dosages  of 
noise  and  asked  to  accept  this  torture  as  a 
"necessary  evil." 

If  this  language  sounds  extreme,  please 
note  this  excerpt  from  Western  Germany's 
new  law  for  protection  against  construction 
noise:  "It  is  necessary  to  control  the  Intimi- 
dation of  the  public  by  construction  noise 
•  •  •  noise  exceeding  the  limits  of  what 
could   be   considered   htiman   endurance." 

What  IB  this  construction  noise  that  is 
called  "intimidating?"  It  is  the  noise  gen- 
erated by  the  air  compressors,  pneiunatlc 
drills,  cranes,  pKJwersaws,  cement  mixers, 
and  ramming  devices  necessary  for  demoli- 
tion and  construction.  It  is  sound  of  a  de- 
gree found  In  noisy  factories,  subways,  and 
near  four-engine  bombers.  It  is  unwanted 
sound  that  can  be  legally  maintained  from 
7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  (and  through  the  night  by 
special  permit)  6  days  a  week,  week  in  and 
week  out  for  many  months  and  years.  It  is 
noise  legally  defined  as  "temporary"  and 
"necessary"  and  thus  excluded  from  the 
laws  of  nuisance. 

In  an  attempt  to  abate  the  lOO-plus  deci- 
bels of  a  3-year  construction  project  outside 
my  mldtown  Manhattan  apartment  and  of- 
fice. I  canvassed  every  area  of  city  govern- 
ment, progressing  from  the  policeman  on  the 
beat  to  the  commissioner  of  health  and  ul- 
timately the  mayor.  Finding  only  Indiffer- 
ence and  Ignorance,  I  fiMpded  my  search 
for  relief  from  the/*agaiig  noise  to  the 
Governor's  office  and  fln»iy  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service.  I  spso  J(Rned  the  Acoustical 
Society  of  America/ and  commtinloated  with 
noted  experts  In  the  field  of  acoustical  sci- 
ence and  engineering. 

Imagine  my  amazement  when  I  discovered 
the  American  public  Is  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  construction  Industry,  that  no 
program  exists  on  any  level  of  government 
to  cop>e  with  construction  noise,  and  what  la 
even  more  alarming,  that  the  predominant 
attitude  of  American  engineers,  lawmakers, 
and  the  courts  abets  any  deg^ree  of  construc- 
tion noise  as  a  "natural  right"  of  that  Indus- 
try. Where  "social  utility"  is  involved,  pub- 
lic suffering  Is  "the  price  of  progress." 

This  In  spite  of  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization's call  upon  metropolitan  planners 
and  environmental  health  officials  "to  insure 
that  both  in  the  general  urban  environment 
and  In  dwellings,  noise  and  vibration  are  kept 
to  acceptable  levels."  becatise  "noise  and 
vibration  are  known  to  exert  deleterious  ef- 
fects on  numerous  organs  of  the  human 
body,  especially  the  nervous  system." 

The  public  neglect  Is  not  mirrored  in 
private  Industry  and  in  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  dealing  with  outer  space 
and  the  Military  Establishment. 

Private  Industry,  made  conscious  of  noise 
by  a  half -billion  dollars  in  workmen's  com- 
pensation claims,  and  by  additional  milllona 
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IjBt  by  ao.se-iiiducecl  fatigue  and  Inefficiency, 
:s  sponsoring  factory-noise  control  research, 
hearing  -onservatlon  programs,  and  Indus- 
trldl  noise  synipoeln. 

S.y  ron'.munlty  noise,  but  the  noise  en- 
vironment of  space  and  rnJUtaxy  personnel  Is 
the  foncern  of  the  doctors,  acoustical  en^l- 
netrs,  psychologists,  and  a  hoet  ot  other  spe- 
.•m;;s'j5  working  to  understand  and  tame 
r.'^ise  fur  N.\S.^  and  the  Armed  Forces. 

Why  1.5ri  t  the  Earth-buund  public  entitled 
t-  "he  .?ame  acoustic  attention  as  the  man 
on  the  Mo<jn'' 

What  must  we  do  to  rectify  this  neglect? 
The  first  step  is  to  face  the  question  of 
values  does  or  does  not  the  American  pub- 
lic have  the  right  to  an  acoustlcailly  desir- 
able environment  in  which  to  live,  to  work, 
and  to  relax'' 

If  the  prev-alent  'pubUc-be-damned"  atti- 
tude were  challenged,  the  public  could  be 
educated  to  recognize  the  harmful  effects 
of  noise  and  to  reject  the  myth  that  present 
noise  levels  are  a  necessary  "price  of 
progress  " 

Even  with  the  present  neglect,  the  con- 
struction Ind'ostry  has  access  to  reduced 
noise  equipment  and  techniques  But  that 
Industry,  indifferent  to  the  public's  com- 
fort, and  protected  by  law  (construction 
noise  Is  speclflcally  excluded  from  existing 
noise  codes )  prefers  to  m.alntaln  the  noisy 
status  quo.  Unless  there  Is  a  demand  for 
protective  legislation,  silenced  equipment 
will  not  be  able  to  compete  with  unimproved 
models  and  will  remain  relatively  unused. 
By  the  same  token  manufacturers  will  not 
b*  encouraged  to  continue  the  development 
of   noise-reduced   machinery   for   public   use. 

President  Johnson  Is  calling  upon  the 
Great  Society  to  launch  a  massive  recon- 
struction of  cities,  to  make  them  more  liv- 
able for  the  four  out  of  every  five  Ameri- 
cans who  will  live  In  them  by  1980,  It  we 
do  not  address  ourselves  now  tq,  the  problems 
of  construction  noise,  how  will  we  survive 
the  years  of  100-plus  decibel  environment 
created  by  the  thousands  of  Jack  hammers, 
rr<;k  drills,  corrtpi;e88ors,  ad  nauseum,  that 
wi:;  be  used  Ui  do  the  job? 

We  live  in  a  i^orld  of  constant  Interna- 
tional and  domwtlc  crisis.  It  Is  more  Im- 
portant than  ever  before  that  our  ear  drums, 
nervous  systems,  and  hearts,  be  spared  the 
unnecessary  stress  of  raw  noise. 

SUOOESTEU     LANGfAGE      FOR     NolSE     GONT«OL 
RECrUtTTONS 

(By    Robert    Alex    Baron > 

RvLE      1      SOVND     LEVEI.     MEASUREMENTS 

Section  A-  Wherever  the  continuous  noise 
level  m  an  area  makes  It  difficult  to  hear  a 
loud  spoken  voice  a^  a  distance  of  1  foot  or 
where  there  exists  active  noise  sources  which 
produce  high  noise  levels,  sound  level  meas- 
urements shall  be  taken. 

Section  B"  Wherever  the  continuous  over- 
ail  sound  level  exceeds  85  decibels,  measured 
on  the  C-scale  Bat  network  of  a  sound  level 
meter  octave  band  measurements  shall  be 
made  as  part  of  a  more  detailed  study  of  the 
noise  condltlon.s.  This  sound  level  survey 
shall  be  repeated  at  6-month  Intervals,  or 
more  frequently  depending  ujxm  changes  In 
plant  c»,)ndltlons. 

RfI.E     2      HEARING     CONSEKVATION     CRrTETtlA 

Section  A:  Continuous  steady  noise  having 
a  duration  of  5  hours  or  more  per  day,  5  days 
per  week,  shall  not  exceed  the  levels  for  any 
of  the  octave  bands  listed  In  table  T  (not  In- 
cluded In  RtcoEDl,  In  the  40-hour- week  col- 
um,n  Immediate  control  methods  sha.l  be 
Initiated  if  these  standards  are  exceeded 

Section  B:  Continuous  noise  levels  having 
a  duration  of  35  hours  per  week  or  !es.s  shall 
not  exceed  the  levels  of  sound  for  the  Tctav» 
bands  listed  In  table  I  Immediate  noise 
control  methods  shall  be  initiated  if  these 
standards  are  exceeded. 


Section  C:  For  sbort-tenn  expoetirea  to 
noise  the  criteria  In  table  I  [not  included  In 
Record]  shall  not  be  exceeded  unless  noise 
control  methods  are  Instituted.  The  znaxl- 
mum  noLse  level  permitted  for  any  exposure 
m  any  octave  band  level  however  short  In 
duration  other  than  Impact  noises  shall  be 
135  declbeU. 

>U1,E     3.    NOtSK    OONTKOL     METHODS 

Section  A:  Whenever  It  Is  feasible  to  do 
BO,  noise  sources  shall  be  eliminated  or  sup- 
pressed or  the  noise  levels  reduced  by  engi- 
neering methods.  These  methods  shall  In- 
clude substitution  of  noise  producing  opera- 
tions with  quieter  methods  or  op>eratlons; 
Isolation  of  the  noise  eource;  total  encloeure 
of  noise  source;  general  acousrtloal  treatment 
of  the  work  area:  and  suppression  at  the 
point  of  dissipation. 

RtTLK    4.    LIMIT A'nOK    OF    KXPOStTlE 

Section  A:  Permitted  weekly  expoeures  for 
high  levels  of  sound  which  cannot  be  reduced 
or  suppressed  by  control  methods  shall  con- 
form to  the  levels  specified  In  table  I  [not 
Included  In  Record). 

Section  B :  It  the  time  Interval  between  Im- 
pact noises  Is  less  than  1  second,  the  noise 
shall  be  considered  as  continuous.  If  the 
time  Interval  between  Impacts  Is  more  than 
1  second,  the  weekly  exposure  shall  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  table  I  (not  Included  In 
Record). 

RUUC  5.    AtTDIOMRBT 

Section  A:  All  employees  who  'work  In 
areas  In  which  high  noise  levels  exist,  or 
are  suspected,  shall  be  given  a  preiplacement 
ear  examination  which  shall  Include  an 
audiogram.  Audiograms  shail  be  taken  un- 
der proper  conditions  by  competent  tech- 
nlclAi^s.  Audiograms  shall  be  taken  at  leaat 
once  every  6  months  for  all  workers  sub- 
jected to  high  noise  levels  during  the  course 
of  their  normal  occupations,  or  more  fre- 
quently If  there  Is  a  significant  decre««e  In 
the  acuity  of  hearing. 

RU1.E    S.    PERSONAL    PROTECTIVE    DEVICES 

Section  A:  Wherever  It  Is  not  feasible  to 
reduce  the  noise  levels  to  thoee  specified  In 
table  I  [not  Included  In  Record)  by  noise 
control  methods  or  limitation  ot  expoexire, 
then  personal  protective  devlcee  shall  be  pro- 
vided and  used. 

SecUon  B:  Ear  protective  devloee  when 
needed  shall  be  provided,  fitted,  and  main- 
tained by  the  employer. 

Section  C:  Ear  protective  devices  shall  be 
fitted  or  determined  Individually  and  shall 
be  Initiated  by  and  subjected  to  adequate 
medical  supervision. 

Section  D:  The  user  or  wearer  of  ear  jwo- 
tectors  shall  be  Indoctrinated  as  to  the 
proper  use  and  the  limitations  of  ear  pro- 
tection   devlcee. 

Se<jtlon  E:  The  attentiatlon  of  sound  by 
ear  protection  devices  shall  be  greater  than 
that  needed  to  keep  sound  exposure  levels 
below  those  specified  In  table  I  [not  Included 
InRrcORD).  40-hour-week  column,  or  If  this 
Is  not  feasible  then  the  protective  devices 
shall  maintain  levels  which  can  be  used  In 
accordance  with  the  weekly  expoeure  limits 
specified  for  various  levels  In  table  I  [not 
Included  In  Record]  . 

rule    T.    MXASTTRING    INSTStTMENTS 

S'wtlon  A:  All  Instruments  and  methods 
of   mea«iu-ement  used   for   noise  surveys  or 
In    noise    control    or    hearing    conservation 
programs  shall  oonfc»Ta  to  applicable  speci- 
fications outlined  In  the   American  Stand- 
ards and  their  revisions. 
224  3-1944.  Sound  level  meters  for  measure- 
ment    of     noise     and     other 
sounds. 
224.10-1953.  OoUve-b&nd    filter   s«t   for   the 
analysis   of   noise   and   other 
sounds. 
224.S-1061.  Audiometers    for    general    diag- 
nostic purposes. 


RULE    8.    RXCOROS 

Section  A:  Records  of  all  noise  surveys 
and  studies  and  reevUts  erf  Individual  audio- 
metric  determinations  shall  be  maintained 
by  the  employer  and  shall  be  available  upon 
reqtiest  to  the  employee  concerned. 

[Prom  the  Archives  of  Otolaryngology  Sep- 
tember 1965,  vol.  82,  pp.  236-243,  copy- 
right 1965,  by  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion] 

Heamno  Loss  and  CJoronart  Heart  Disease 

(By  Samuel  Rosen,  M.D.,  and  Pekka  OUn, 
MJ>.,  New  York) 

Our  first  study  in  1960-61 '  among  mem- 
bers of  the  Mabaan  tribe  In  southeast  Sudan 
revealed  their  superior  hearing.  At  500  to 
6,000  cycles  per  second  hearing  Is  significantly 
more  acute  In  all  Mabaans  aged  10  through 
70  years  than  In  people  of  the  same  age  who 
live  In  Industrial  areas  of  the  United  States." 
Except  for  the  bleat  of  a  goat  and  other 
sounds  of  nature,  the  Mabaans  live  in  a 
dramatically  quiet,  almost  silent  atmosphere. 
The  bombardment  of  excessive  noise  In  our 
culture  and  the  virtual  absence  of  such  In 
theirs  could  be  one  of  the  factors  responsible 
for  their  superior  hearing. 

Generally,  hearing  loss  and  Increase  In 
blood  pressure  occur  vsrlth  aging  in  healthy 
persons  of  the  United  States."  while  the  Ma- 
baans' systolic  and  diastolic  blood  pressures 
remain  the  same  at  75  as  at  15  years  of  age, 
and  coronary  heart  disease  Is  unknown  in 
this  tribe.  The  Mabaans  probably  have  mini- 
mal generalized  atherosclerosis  and  greater 
elasticity  of  the  small  arteries.*  We  saw  no 
varicose  veins  or  thrombosis,  no  bronchial 
asthma,  duodenal  ulcer,  nor  ulcerative  colitis. 
Rheumatic  heart  disease  was  not  found 
among  the  children.  The  Mabaans  are  well 
nourished,  their  posture  Is  erect  at  all  ages, 
and  their  body  musculature  is  well  developed 
and  firm.  We  saw  no  obesity.  They  seem  to 
age  more  slowly  and  live  longer  than  we  do 
and  remain  agile  in  their  seventies  and 
eighties. 

Their  diet  is  frugal.  The  main  food  is  a 
ground  millet,  which  they  eat  as  a  wet  mash 
and  from  which  they  also  make  beer.  They 
eat  fish,  nuts,  and  wild  dates.  They  possess 
a  few  scrawny  cattle,  a  few  pigs,  and  goats 
which  are  never  slaughtered  intentionally 
but  are  eaten  as  they  die.  A  few  small  eggs 
are  available  and  are  given  to  the  youngest 
children.  Their  mean  average  cholesterol  is 
160  milligrams  per  100  milliliters  in  contrast 
to  ours  of  250  milligrams  per  100  milliliters. 
They  are  physically  very  active,  especially  the 
women,  who  perform  the  heaviest  work  carry- 
ing firewood  and  water  on  their  heads  for 
long  distances.  They  do  not  smoke.  In  two 
separate  studies  ■with  our  group  Dr.  T.  A. 
Baasher  »  of  the  Clinic  for  Nervous  Disorders, 
Khartoum,  and  senior  psychiatrist  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Sudan  assessed  their  lives  to  be 
singtilarly  free  of  stress  as  we  know  It.  There 
is,  however,  always  the  real  fear  of  wild  ani- 
mals and  poisonous  snakes  and  concern  over 


'Rosen,  S.,  et  al.:  "Presbycusis  Study  of 
a  Relatively  Nolse-Pree  Population  in  the 
Sudan,"  Ann.  Otol.  71:727,  1962 

'Olorig,  A.,  et  al.:  "Some  Medical  Implica- 
tions of  the  1954  Wisconsin  State  Fair  Hear- 
ing Survey,"  Amer.  Acad.  Ophthal.  Otolaryng. 
61:160-171,  1957. 

•Lasser,  R.  P.,  and  Master,  A.  M.:  "Ob- 
servation of  Frequency  Distribution  Curves 
of  Blood  Pressure  in  Persons  Age  20  to  106 
Years,"  Geriatrics  14:345,  1959. 

♦Jansen,  G.,  et  al.:  "Vegetative  Reactions 
to  Auditory  Stimuli:  Comparative  Studies  of 
Subjects  in  Dortmund,  Germany,  and  the 
Mabaan  Tribe  in  the  Sudan,"  Trans.  Amer. 
Acad.  Ophthal.  Otolaryng.  68:445-465  (May- 
June).  1964. 

'Baasber,  T.  A.:  Personal  communication 
to  the  author. 
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whether  the  millet  crops  will  last  through 
the  rainy  season.  Acute  hearing  Is  necessary 
for  survival,  so  they  have  learned  to  listen 
since  early  childhood. 

(Submitted  for  publication  April  8,  1965. 
Prom  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  and  New  York 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  consulting  otologist 
(Dr.  Rosen),  and  the  Department  of  Otolar- 
yngology, University  of  Helsinki,  Finland 
(Dr.  OUn) .  Read  before  the  combined  meet- 
ing of  the  sections  on  otolaryngology  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  and  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  March 
17,  1965.  Reprint  requests  to  101  Blast  73d 
Street,  New  York,   10021    (Dr.  Rosen).) 

Occasionally  when  a  few  Mabaans  leave 
their  area  to  live  in  the  big  city — Khartoum — 
they  become  prone  to  hypertension,  hy- 
percholesteremia, coronary  heart  disease,  and 
the  stresses  incident  to  big-city  life. 

High-frequency  (12  to  24  kilocycles) 
studies."  conducted  in   1962.  again   revealed 


the  Mabaan's  hearing  acuity  to  be  fa:  greater 
than  that  of  similar  age  groups  in  New  York, 
Dusseldorf,  Germany,  and  in  Cairo,  Egypt. 
In  1961  Glorlg  and  Davis  •  called  our  atten- 
tion to  an  air-bone  gap  with  aging  and  re- 
ported a  12  decibel  air-bone  gap  at  4.000 
cycles  per  second  at  age  55  In  healthy  persons 
In  the  United  States  who  had  not  been  ex- 
posed to  noise.  This  is  the  typical  air-bone 
gap  seen  in  conductive  loss. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Table  3  shows  these  same  high-frequency 
medians  In  relation  to  those  obtained  In  the 
Mabaan  tribe  and  In  the  United  States.  It 
Is  Interesting  to  see  how  much  more  superior 
the  Mabaans'  high  frequency  hearing  Is  as 
compared  to  ours  and  again  how  much  more 
superior  these  two  groups  are  as*  compared 
to  either  Finnish  hospital.  This  applies  to 
medians  and  to  the  percentage  of  response  of 
each  frequency. 


Table  3. — Comparison  of  medians  {high  frequency:  IS  to  £4  kc) 
[MNO= median  not  obtainable;  NR  =  no  response] 


12  kc 

Hkc .^ 

16  kc 

18  kc 

20  kc 

22  kc 

24  kc 

Number 


Age  40  to  40 


Mabaan 


35  db 

100% 

SSdb 

M% 

89.6  db 

87% 

MNO 

18% 

MNO 

4% 

MNO 

0.9% 

MNO 

0.9% 

108 


U.S. 


50.7  db 

96% 

83.7  db 

70% 

MNO 

28% 

MNO 

7% 

NK 

0% 


105 


Experimental 
hospital 


70  db 

86% 

92.5  db 

51% 

MNO 

10% 

NR 

0% 


39 


Control 
hospital 


87.6  db 

62% 

MNO 

38% 

MNO 

3% 

NR 

0% 


37 


Age  60  to  59 


Mabaan 


53.edb 

98% 

67.5  db 

86% 

MNO 

31% 

MNO 

8% 

MNO 

2% 

NR 

0% 

1 
108 


U.S. 


77.9  db 

82% 

MNO 

38% 

MNO 

3% 

NR 

0% 


117 


Experimental 
hospital 


88.8  db 

69% 

MNO 

19% 

NR 

0% 


97 


Control 
hospital 


MNO 

42% 

MNO 

12% 

NR 

0% 


105 


SUMMARY    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

In  r68um6,  the  experimental  hospital  pa- 
tients, aged  50  to  59,  heard  500-4,000  cycles 
per  second  by  air-conduction  better  than 
patients  aged  40  to  49  in  the  control  hospital. 
At  12  kilocycles  in  the  experimental  hospital 
the  50-  to  59-year-old  patients  heard  as  well 
as  the  40-  to  49-year-old  patients  In  the  con- 
trol hospital.  If  the  Glorlg  and  DavU  ex- 
planation of  the  conductive  air-bone  gap  as 
a  gradual  diminution  of  elasticity  of  tissue 
Inherent  in  aging  is  correct,  then  the  much 
smaller  air-bone  gap  at  4,000  cycles  per  sec- 
ond in  the  experimental  hospital  would 
again  suggest  that  these  patients  age  more 
slowly  than  those  in  the  control  hospital. 

Just  what  is  the  effect  of  this  apparent 
accelerated  aging  process  in  the  paUents  In 
the  control  hospital?  One  of  the  principal 
structural  effects  seems  to  appear  in  the 
cardiovascular  system  giving  rise  to  general- 
ized atherosclerosis  and  coronary  heart  dis- 
ease. This  study  shows  that  the  difference 
in  hearing  in  the  two  hospitals  parallels  the 
difference  in  the  Incidence  of  coronary  heart 
disease.  One  must  wait  for  the  further 
Paasage  of  time  and,  with  it,  the  occurrence 
of  more  cases  of  coronary  heart  disease  to 
confirm  this  association.  Therefore,  it  Is 
very  Important  to  have  autopsy  evidence  in 
these  cases  as  to  the  stete  of  the  carotid  and 
vertebral  arteries  and  also  the  arterial  and 
csplUary  blood  supply  to  the  inner  ear,  since 
olminished  blood  supply  could  alter  cochlear 
function. 

At  what  age  does  the  long  incubation 
period  in  the  pathogenesis  of  atherosclerosis 
and  coronary  heart  disease  begin?  If  our 
vascular  theory  of  hearing  loss  is  plausible, 

'Rosen,  S..  et  al:  "High  Frequency  Audl- 
OTnetry  in  Presbycusis:  A  Comparative  Study 
nl*.  Mabaan  Tribe  in  the  Sudan  "Writh 
urban  Populations."  Arch.  Otolaryng.,  79:  18- 
33  January  1964 


then  young  people  (10  to  29  years)  in  a 
population  where  there  is  a  high  incidence 
of  coronary  heart  disease  should  have  less 
acute  hearing  for  the  high  frequencies  ( 12  to 
24  kilocycles)  than  a  similar  young  age  group 
In  a  population  area  where  the  incidence  of 
coronary  heart  disease  is  low. 

Pursuing  this  final  question  we  recently 
made  a  pilot  study  of  two  such  groups  of 
young  people  (10  to  29)— one  in  a  remote 
area  of  east  Finland  near  the  border  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  other  In  the  mountains 
on  the  Dalmatian  coast  ol  Yugoslavia.    The 


40-  to  59-year-old  people  in  east  Finland 
are  notoriously  hypercholesteremic  (mean  297 
milligrams  per  100  milliliters)  and  have  the 
highest  Incidence  of  coronary  heart  disease  In 
Finland,  whereas  the  40-  to  59-year-old 
Yugoslavs  have  a  much  lower  mean  blood 
cholesterol  level  (183  milligrams  per  100 
milliliters)  and  one  of  the  lowest  rates  of 
coronary  heart  disease  in  all  of  Europe. 

The  young  Yugoslavs  hear  the  high  fre- 
quencies better  than  ^he  young  Finns.  In 
the  10-  to  19-year  rtinge,  the  Yugoslavs  hear 
better  at  18  kilocycles,  and  In  the  20-  to  29- 
year-old  groups,  the  Yugoslavs  hear  better  at 
14,  16,  and  18  kilocycles  (table  4).  Does  the 
poorer  hearing  of  the  Finns  in  the  age  range 
10  to  29  years  reflect  the  beginning  of  the 
long  pathogenic  vascular  process  that  may 
eventuate  in  atherosclerosis  and  coronary 
heart  disease? 

Enos,  Holmes,  and  Boyer"  dissected  the 
coronary  arteries  of  300  soldiers  killed  In 
action  in  Korea.  The  average  age  was  22.1 
years.  They  found  gross  evidence  of  coro- 
nary disease  in  77.3  percent  of  the  soldiers. 
The  disease  varied  from  "fibrous"  thickening 
to  complete  occlusion  of  one  or  more  of  the 
main  branches. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  otologist  may 
be  able  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  In- 
creasing data  being  gathered  on  the  chief 
enemies — atherosclerosis  and  coronary  heart 
disease.  Pursuing  our  research  further,  as 
we  are  presently  doing,  we  may  be  able  to 
say  as  otologists  that  the  preventive  treat- 
ment of  atherosclerosis  must  begin  long  be- 
fore the  evidence  of  diminished  hearing  of 
the  high  frequencies  can  be  observed.  It  Is 
not  enough  for  the  40-year-old  man,  con- 
scious of  his  expanding  waistline  and  the 
coronary  deaths  of  his  friends,  to  begin  a 
regime  based  on  polyiinsaturated  fats  and 
dally  exercise  and  moderation  of  work,  play, 
ambitious  goals,  etc.  It  Is  perhaps  prudent 
to  begin  this  educational  process  with  young 
children.  Many  cardiologists  have  suggested 
the  hypothesis  that  diet  control  should  be- 
gin early  in  Ufe.  Our  studies,  showing  the 
early  signs  of  cochlear  changes  in  children 
and  young  adults,  point  an  otologlcal  finger 
to  the  value  of  this  hypothesis. 

(Dr.  Johan  Runeberg,  chief  of  Nlkklla  Hos- 
pital, Helsinki,  and  Dr.  Paavall  Allvlrta, 
chief  of  Kellokoski  Hospital.  Helsinki,  and 
the  African  Medical  and  Research  Founda- 
tion cooperated  In  this  study,  and  Karen 
Slegel.  M.A..  staff  audiologlst,  assembled  the 
date.) 


Table  4. — Percentage  responding  with  medians  at  12  to  SO  kilocycles,  of  the  total  number 
tested  in  Dalmatia,  Yugoslavia,  compared  to  east  Finland 


Ape  10  to  19: 

Dalmatia  (36  cases) 

East  Finland  (21  cases) 
Age  20  to  29: 

llalmatia  (22  cases) 

East  Finland  (21  cases).... 


12  kilocycles 


Percent 


100 
100 

100 
95 


Median 


27.1 
25.0 

32.0 
3a5 


14  kilocycles 


Percent 


100 

100 

100 
06 


Median 


31.1 

sai 

45.8 
165.0 


16  kilocycles 


Percent 


»6 
95 

91 
71 


Median 


48.8 
46.3 

7a  8 
i8S.0 


ISkilocj-cles 


Percent 


87 
71 

46 
10 


Median 


75.5 
82.6 

(') 
(') 


20  kUocycles 


Percent 


35 
14 

K 
0 


Median 


■  Median  not  obtainable. 
'  Statistically  significant. 

[Summary  of  remarks  to  the  American  Med- 
ical AssoclaUon,  Dec.  4,  1963,  at  Portland, 
Oreg.) 

The  Trauma  op  Everydat  Noise 
(By  Lee  E.  Parr,  M.D.,  the  University  of  Texas 
Graduate   School   of   the   Biomedical   Sci- 
ences, Houston,  Tex.) 

The  problem  of  intrusive  noise  is  a  news- 
worthy matter  of  general  and  public  interest 


not  limited  to  the  past  several  months  since 
this  program  was  organized.  While  the  word 
"noise"  seems  meaningful  to  all,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  define  "noise,"  as  it  is  generally  used, 
in  terms  of  any  of  the  physical  parameters 
of  sound  waves.  As  Kryter  points  out  in  his 
monograph,  the  most  acceptable  definition 
and   the   one   which  particularly  applies  in 


^Glorlg.  A.,  and  Davis.  H.:  "Age.  Noise,  and 
Hearing  Loss,"  Ann.  Otol..  70:  656-B71,  1961. 


"Enos,  W.;  Holmes,  R.  H.;  and  Boyer.  J.: 
"Coronary  Disease  Among  U.S.  Soldiers 
Killed  in  Action  In  Korea,"  JAMA  162:  1090- 
1093  (July  18)  1953. 
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tali  discussion,  ctiaractrrizes  noise  as  "un- 
wa.-.ied  sound,'  While  Uie  definition  Is  sub- 
jective. »<j  are  many  of  the  reacUons  oi  the 
Individual  to  this  type  of  physical  experience. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  intensive  and 
effective  campaigns  for  control  of  Industrial 
sound  levels  have  alerted  people  to  the  effect* 
of  adventitious  sound.  The  advent  of  the 
Jet  age  with  Increases  in  the  number  of  ar- 
rivals and  departures  of  planei  at  airports 
accompanied  with  the  dramatic  noise  Increase 
of  the  Jet  engine  with  attendant  wide  pub- 
licity has  further  sensitized  persons  to  noise. 
The  speech  interference  effect*  of  a  Jet  plane 
flying  over  a  home  have  resulted  in  uncount- 
ed and  very  numerous  instances  of  frustra- 
tion— sometimes  thla  viaa  aver  the  t-elephone 
and  sometimes  during  a  T\'  or  radio  broad- 
cast. These  more  dramatic  noise  sources,  Jet 
planes,  helicopters,  heavy  trucks,  pavement 
pneumatic  hammers  have  served.  In  part,  to 
direct  attention  away  from  the  home  to  the 
office,  factory  or  community  at  large,  both 
for  the  source  of  noise  ania  the  measures 
which  can  be  used  to  control  It.  While  the 
campaigns  have  generally  been  concerned 
with  n.iLses  of  a  type  and  intensity  that  are 
capable  of  causing  damage  to  hearing  with 
no  other  factor  operating,  they  focused  at- 
tention also  on  the  effects  of  noise  In  reduc- 
ing efficiency  of  persons  in  a  wide  variety  of 
commercial,  Industrial,  and  clerical  opera- 
tions. 

I  ask  you  to  come  back  Into  the  home 
and  re-ex.imlne  the  home  environment  Ti-ith 
me  to  see  what  has  transpired  there  during 
the  period  since  1938  when  McCord.  Teal  and 
Whlttridge  wrote  an  excellent  article  on  noise 
and  Its  effects  on  human  beings  In  1938 
they  could  say  that  air  conditioning  and 
noise  prevention  have  a  definite  relationship 
in  controlled  human  environment.  They 
state  and  I  quote:  "It  foliow^s  as  a  natural 
consequence  that  occupants  of  buildings 
living  in  artificial  atmospheres  and  thus  not 
dependent  on  open  windows  and  doors  will  in 
some  measvires  be  protected  against  extrane- 
ous noise  arising  from  traffic,  nearby  build- 
ings or  low  f.ylng  aircraft,'  They  continue, 
"the  multiple  and  Insidious  111  effecte  of  noise 
constitute  an  inadequately  recognized  bane- 
ful influer.oe  on  the  lives  of  many  millions  of 
persons  throughout  the  country,  esspecially 
th'jse  who  live  in  urban  areas  •  •  •  noU« 
deafness  constitutes  the  moet  serious  and 
tangible  of  the  111  noLse  effects  (ecbeoMs), 
but  there  Is  in  addition,  a  hoet  of  scarcely 
measurable  Injuries  made  evident  by  neu- 
.- JSP6  .  «.?  of  -sleep,  excessive  fatigue,  emo- 
ti'.JHal  disturbances  and  the  like  that  Jeop- 
ardize the  complete  well  being  of  moet  per- 
sons, and  In  wliich  noise  may  well  play  a 
part," 

It  Is  these  latter  phenomena  with  which 
I  am  concerned  This  statement  could  have 
been  written  today  and  I  strongly  suspect 
tomorrow,  without  loss  of  applicability,  for 
McC.jrd,  Teal  and  Whlttridge  could  not  fore- 
see  the  extreme  Ingenuity  which  would  de- 
ve;<jp  various  domestic  devices,  each  of 
which  would  contribute  to  noise  In  the  home, 
or  the  prosperity  over  a  period  of  time  which 
wni:d  malte  p<i8s!ble  the  equipping  of  m06t 
homes  with  -one  or  more  cf  these  devices. 

The  kaleldescopic  change  of  household 
sound  sources  which  are  capable  of  con- 
tinuing and  augmenting  some  types  of  dis- 
ability problems  Is  very  characteristic  of 
rapidly  advancing  technology  as  we  have 
today.  The  full  cycle  from  first  arousing 
community  action  at  a  point  distant  geo- 
grap;iically  and  in  time  to  the  lndivid\jal  but 
returning  to  him  through  household  intru- 
sion has  resulted  In  the  newer  technology 
giving  rise  to  a  new  responsibility  for  the 
doctor — perhaps  even  a  new  area  of  special 
medical  attention  — individual  home  environ- 
ment of  which  noise  is  one  comp>onent. 

The  hypnotic  power  of  numbers,  statis- 
tical means,  catchword  phrases  and  appeals 
to   the   body   politic   seems   to   have   ben. used 


physicians  In  meeting  several  of  thalr  most 
serious  challenges  of  today.  Individual  con- 
trol of  a  persons'  immediate  environment  to 
promote  health  and  well-being  or  to  avoid 
or  mitigate  Illness,  must  be  recognized  as 
the  physicians  responsibility  and  prerogative 
and  not  an  area  of  specific  exercise  of  com- 
munity police  powers  or  extension  of  com- 
munity health  services.  Personal  environ- 
mental control  must  be  prepared  to  go  far 
beyond  community  responsibility  that  the 
environmental  circumstances  may  be  selec- 
tively modified  as  required  by  the  specific 
Individual.  While  In  principle,  modern" 
technology  has  made  this  possible,  applica- 
tion of  this  knowledge  to  solution  of  or  even 
the  recognition  of  specific  medical  problems 
other  than  those  permitting  a  statistical  ap- 
proach has  been  too  frequently  lacking. 
Knowledge  of  types  and  capabilities  of  room 
air  filters,  single  faucet  ion  exchange  water 
purifiers  and  control  of  household  noise  Is 
not  In  the  store  of  Information  generally 
available  to  or  widely  used  by  the  doctor. 
Individual  variation,  a  familiar  fact  to  phy- 
sicians, demands  application  of  specific  en- 
vironmental controls  for  some  persons  which 
are  not  required  by  others  who,  however,  may 
adequately  be  protected  by  measures  appro- 
priate to  the  large  majority.  As  I  have  pre- 
viously indicated,  among  the  tmadvertised 
contributors  to  the  detriment  of  man's  en- 
vironment is  everyday  noise — that  is  noise 
encountered  In  the  home  and  In  ordinary 
tratoalt.  While  for  most  Individuals  most  of 
the  time,  noise  of  this  Intensity  level  may 
be  completely  tolerable,  for  others,  it  may 
be  the  triggering  action  setting  off  disturb- 
ances or  preventing  satisfactory  control  of 
disturbances  and  diseases  commonly  related 
to  stressful  situations.  That  heterogeneous 
everyday  noise  In  the  home  environment  is 
Increasing  to  a  new  intensity  In  many  situ- 
ations can  be  attested  to  by  an  evening  at 
home  spent  listening  for  It  or  by  a  stroll 
through  too  many  of  the  newer  larger  apart- 
ment developments. 

Let  me  further  clarify  the  noise  of  which 
I  am  speaking  and  Its  effects.  There  are 
two  types  of  noise  efTects  with  which  we  have 
to  deal — the  efTect  of  noise  which  Is  of  an 
intensity  sufficient  unto  Itself  to  catise 
acoustic  damage  IT  the  period  of  action  be 
long  enotigh  and  the  effects  of  noise  which 
is  not  of  such  intensity  or  of  such  duration 
but  may  be  of  particular  annoyance.  In 
some  Instances  noise  of  the  first  type,  such 
as  a  Jet  plane  may  be  capable  of  provoking 
acoustic  damage  and  at  the  same  time  by 
Its  unexpected  intrusion  Into  personal  en- 
vironment have  a  very  high  annoyance  value. 
As  a  general  measure  it  can  be  said  that 
other  things  being  equal,  the  more  Intense 
a  given  noise  the  more  annoying  It  is.  In 
a  similar  fashion,  sounds  of  higher  fre- 
quencies are  more  annoying  than  a  pure  tone 
at  250  cps  of  equal  loudness.  The  stimu- 
lus or  noise  as  a  producer  of  physical  events 
Is  admirably  characterized  by  the  convulsive 
response  of  the  patient  with  tetanus  to  a 
noise  in  his  environment.  With  the  under- 
lying disease  not  manifest  when  the  patient 
Is  quiet  in  a  quiet  environment  by  merely 
snapping  the  fingers  the  disease  not  only 
becomes  clearly  evident  but  this  tetanic 
spasm  becomes  a  matter  of  major  concern 
and  must  be  controlled.  The  trauma  Is  clear 
and  evident. 

Unlike  this  provocation,  the  circumstances 
of  annoyance  which  are  frequently  present 
at  home  lead  to  an  encountered  sequence 
of  events  which  Is  usually  decidedly  unclear. 
But  the  absence  of  an  Immediate  response 
does  not  necessarily  Indicate  any  absence  of 
trauma.  The  late  efTects  of  radiation  have 
pointedly  forced  us  to  look  to  chains  ol 
events  which  may  result  in  manifest  disease 
or  dlieaie  exacerbations  long  past  the  period 
during  which  the  noxious  agent  is  applied 
and  a  response  that  gives  no  awareness  of 
the  Immediate  agent. 


The  trauma  of  which  I  speak  may  perhaps 
be  better  characterized  as  psychological  since 
It  results  from  perception  of  sensation  which 
In  turn  under  the  specific  conditions  of  the 
Individual  reacts  to  develop  or  to  reinforce 
psychosomatic  patterns  of  disability.  The 
result  of  these  reactions  may  be  finally  evi- 
dent In  an  Increase  in  symptomatology  refer- 
able to  the  gastrointestinal  tract,  altered  re- 
sponse to  a  common  allergen,  development  of 
migraine  attacks  or  any  of  the  other  mani- 
festations of  psychic  stresses  mediated 
through  psychosomatic  channels.  How  fre- 
quently does  this  type  of  happening  occur 
and  result  In  an  exacerbation  of  Illness  re- 
lated to  a  duodenal  ulcer  or  colitis?  How 
frequently  Is  a  well  designed  therapeutic 
regimen  upset  by  Intensive  or  aggravating 
noise  triggering  mechanisms  which  regimen 
otherwise  would  be  effective  in  promoting  a 
subsidence  of  symptoms.  How  well  does  the 
physician  know  these  important  components 
in  the  patient's  home  environment,  of  which 
he  must  be  aware,  to  ascertain  if  Impersonal 
factors  of  this  type  are  making  the  disease 
pattern  worse?  How  many  alternatives  does 
he  have  to  solve  this  environmental  control 
problem.  While  he  Is  aware  of  color  and 
light,  heat  and  cold,  what  about  noise  and 
quiet? 

Let  tis  examine  the  manufacture  of  noise 
In  a  typical  American  household  by  several 
of  the  appliances  which  are  In  widespread 
use  today.  First,  the  examination  will  be 
from  the  standpoint  of  capability  of  produc- 
tion of  acoustic  damage.  The  estimates 
which  I  present  were  obtained  by  actual 
measurement  in  an  apartment  In  Houston, 
Tex.  The  rooms  were  as  large  or  larger 
than  might  be  exi>ected  to  be  fovmd  In  most 
homes  and  the  furniture  was  that  of  the 
householder.  A  few  of  the  more  common 
noise  sources  were  measured.  In  general, 
only  those  noises  were  meastired  which  axe 
produced  at  a  constant  level  and  which  are 
dependent  solely  upon  the  use  of  the  device. 
While  measurement  was  made  of  a  hi-fl 
unit,  this  was  for  comparison  piuposes  only. 
Such  a  vinlt  will  vary  Ln  Its  production  of 
sound  depending  on  the  user  and  the  circum- 
stances. In  general  a  teenager  will  use  it  to 
produce  a  louder  sound  than  will  an  adult 
with  reasonably  intact  hearing.  The  noise 
produced  by  a  hi-fi,  radio  or  TV  is  there- 
fore controllable  by  the  immediate  user  and 
presumably  adjustable  to  a  level  which  is 
pleasing  to  him. 

Traumatic  everyday  noise  is.  in  general, 
sound  generated  by  the  acts  of  another  and 
over  which  the  captive  listener  has  little 
control.  A  vacuum  cleaner  or  dishwasher, 
however,  produces  a  certain  level  of  noise  by 
Its  operation  and  thus  cannot  be  reduced  by 
operation  at  half  power  without  sacrificing 
greatly  the  efficiency  of  the  unit.  If  we  ex- 
amine the  living  room  we  find  It  to  be  satis- 
factorily quiet  at  a  60-decibel  level.  A 
vacuum  cleaner  run  in  this  room  will  pro- 
duce a  noise  at  a  level  of  73  decibels  at  the 
user's  ear  when  the  nozzle  Is  fully  engaged 
on  the  rug.  When,  however,  the  nozzle  is 
lifted  so  air  can  be  drawn  mto  it  with  high 
volume,  the  noise  level  rises  to  81  decibels. 
This  Is  not  a  low  level  of  noise.  The  oc- 
cupants of  this  dwelling  playing  a  hi-fi  at 
an  Intensity  which  one  might  call  at  the 
threshhold  of  loudness,  but  well  below  a 
vibrant  level,  found  It  produced  80  decibels 
6  feet  from  the  instrimient.  In  the  kitchen 
there  were  a  large  variety  of  noise  producing 
devices.  Only  those  were  tested  which 
seemed  to  produce  the  greater  sound.  The 
kitchen  was  not  as  quiet  as  the  living  room 
though  there  were  no  extraneous  sound 
sources,  but  the  air  conditioner,  a  central 
unit,  seemed  more  noisy.  The  vent  fan  over 
the  stove,  a  single  speed  unit  mounted  In  a 
metal  canopy  on  the  wall  and  celling, 
operated  to  produce  a  sound  level  of  8« 
decibels.     When    the    dishwasher    was    run 
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simultaneously  the  level  rose  to  88  decibels, 
and.  if  at  the  same  time,  the  sink  garbage 
disposal  unit  was  turned  on,  sound  produc- 
tion rose  to  91  decibels  measured  at  the 
lower  and  steady  level  of  sound  effects  of  the 
disposal  unit.  At  peak  noise  levels  for  the 
garbage  disposal  unit  the  total  sound 
production  was  over  100  decibels.  Thus,  we 
see  that  In  the  kitchen  we  can  produce 
sound  at  such  a  level  of  Intensity  that  If  one 
were  exposed  to  It  for  a  full  working  day 
over  an  interval  of  time,  acoustic  damage 
would  result.  I  point  this  out  merely  to 
emphasize  how  Increments,  each  perhaps 
acceptable  in  Itself,  can  reach  a  sum  which 
is  unacceptable. 


[Prom  Municipal  Law,  1957] 

SicnoN   26-66.    Souiro    Thtjcks   and   Soukd 

Amplifting  Devices* 

Cities  must  cope  with  the  problem  of 
controlling  loud  and  unnecessary  noises  but 
any  regulation  or  suppression  of  sound 
trucks  and  other  sound  amplifjrlng  devices 
must  be  effected  within  the  framework  of 
the  constitutional  protection  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  assembly. 

Municipalities  generally  have  the  power 
to  regulate  or  prohibit  unreasonably  loud 
disturbing  and  unnecessary  noise."  "Noise" 
Is  construed  to  mean  an  unreasonable  noise 
that  disturbs  the  community.*  Municipal 
attempts  to  control  certain  kinds  of  noise 
have  been  struck  down  as  Invalid.'  But  an 
ordmance  prohibiting  any  noise  of  any  kind 
"by  crying,  calling  or  shouting,  or  by  means 
of  any  whistle,  rattle,  bell,  gong,  clapper, 
hammer,  drum,  horn,  or  similar  mechanical 
device,  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  any 
goods,  wares  or  merchandise"  or  attracting 
customers  has  been  held  valid  under  a  city's 
power  to  regulate  traffic  and  the  use  of 
streets  and  of  public  places  for  selling  mer- 
chandise.* The  prohibition  against  outcries 
for  sale  of  merchandise  has  also  been  up- 
held under  the  city's  power  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  good  order  and  to  suppress  nui- 
sances.' 

The  use  of  sound  amplifiers  and  vehicles 
with  sound-amplifying  devices  ore  regulated 
by  police  ordinances  of  cities  and  such  police 
power  regulations  have  been  upheld  as  not 


'  For  complete  discussion  of  subject  see 
Nlmlo  Report  No.  123,  Municipal  Control  of 
Noise — Sound  Trucks — Sound  Advertising 
Aircraft — Unnecessary  Noises — Model  An- 
notated Ordinances  (1948). 

'Wafteson  v.  Eustis,  140  Fla.  501,  190  So 
568  ( 1939 ) ,  operation  of  rip-saw  in  backyard 
sustained  conviction  for  disturbing  the 
peace;  Louisiana  v.  Bottoms,  300  SW  316 
(Mo  App  1927),  shouting  by  a  preacher  at  a 
religious  meeting. 

'State  V.  Cantieny,  34  Minn  1,  24  NW  458 
(1886). 

'Louisiana  v.  Bottoms,  note  2  supra,  loud 
shouting  at  intervals  by  a  pastor  during  eve- 
ning church  services  held  not  a  disturbance 
of  the  peace  or  violation  of  ordinance; 
Bourn  v.  Cooper.  131  NJL  574,  37  A2d  830 
(1944),  invalidating  an  antlnolse  ordinance; 
Stoffel  Seals  Corp.  v.  Tuchahoe,  206  Misc 
697,  134  NYS2d  114  (1954),  holding  invalid 
and  discriminatory  an  ordinance  barring 
operation  of  machines  producing  any  noise 
audible  outside  the  premises;  People  v.  Ar- 
kow.  124  NYS2d  704  (1963),  holding  a  prop- 
erly functioning  home  air  conditioning  unit 
did  not  violate  an  ordinance  prohibiting  loud, 
disturbing  and  unnecessary  noises;  People  v. 
Rochester,  44  Hun  (NY)  166  (1887).  singing 
religious  songs  on  streets  not  a  violation  of 
ordinance  forbidding  disturbing  noises. 

•  Goodrich  v.  Busae,  247  m.  366,  93  NE  292 
(1810). 

'New  Orleans  T.  Fargot,  116  La  369,  40  So 
786  (1906). 


being  In  violation  of  free  speech,  freedom  of 
worship,  or  the  constitutional  privilege  to 
communicate  thought.'  The  Supreme  Court 
of  Colorado  has  upheld  a  city  ordinance  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  sounding  devices  or  the 
employment  of  "any  loud  or  offensive  device 
or  performance  as  a  means  of  advertising  or 
attracting  a  crowd"  which  was  enforced 
against  a  minister  preaching  at  a  crowded 
city  corner  with  the  use  of  a  loudspeaker." 
In  distinguishing  the  Cantwell  case"  which 
Involved  the  requirement  of  a  license  from 
a  public  official  but  did  not  Involve  either  a 
breach  of  the  peace  or  citizen's  complaints 
of  being  disturbed,  the  Colorado  court  found 
the  defendant's  conduct  amounted  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace  and  was  disturbing  to 
tenants  and  property  owners  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  concluded  that:  "In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  ordinance  in  the  present 
case  we  see  no  attempt,  overt  or  hidden,  to 
override  constitutional  guarantees.  We  be- 
lieve the  people  of  Montrose  have  the  right 
to  protect  themselves  from  concentrated  and 
continuous  cacophony." 

It  has  also  been  held  that  the  enforcement 
of  an  ordinance  prohibiting  a  loud  speaker 
or  a  public  address  system  on  a  vehicle 
against  one  who  used  a  loud  speaker  to 
broadcast  recorded  sermons  did  not  infringe 
upon  his  constitutional  rights  under  the 
State  or  Federal  Constitution  where  It  ap- 
peared the  broadcast  was  very  noisy  and  dis- 
turbed public  schools  tmd  citizens  and  could 
be  heard  for  blocks."  An  ordinance  provid- 
ing for  a  permit  costing  $25  for  the  use  of 
a  sound  truck  or  loud  speaker  on  the  streets 
was  held  to  be  reasonable  and  not  violative 
of  free  speech  guarantees  where  the  ordi- 
nance could  be  construed  as  making  the 
Issuance  of  the  permit  mandatory  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  fee."  An  ordinance  requiring 
a  license  for  the  operation  of  an  advertising 
sound  machine  was  held  valid  ■with  respect 
to  labor  union  representatives."  But  author- 
ity to  regulate  public  parks  does  not  vest 
power  to  prohibit  the  tise  of  loudspeakers 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  park." 

In  the  leading  case  on  sound  trucks,"  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ruled 
that  a  city  cannot  require  a  permit,  issuable 
in  the  discretion  of  a  police  chief,  for  the  use 
of  a  sound  truck  by  a  religious  sect  In  a 
public  park.  By  dictum  the  Court  Indicated 
that  a  city  may  restrict  the  use  of  sound 
trucks  as  to  time,  pltice,  and  volume  of 
sound.  The  majority  opinion  of  the  Coiirt 
was  based  In  part  upon  this  reasoning:  "We 
hold  that  section  3  of  this  ordinance  Is  tm- 
constltutional  on  Its  face,  for  It  establishes 
a   previous   restraint  on   the   right   of   free 


speech  in  violation  of  the  1st  amendment 
which  is  protected  by  the  14th  amendment 
against  State  action.  To  use  a  loud  speaker 
or  amplifier  one  has  to  get  a  permit  from 
the  chief  of  police.  There  are  no  standards 
prescribed  for  the  exercise  of  his  discretion." 
Emphasizing  strongly  the  element  of  previous 
restraint  on  freedom  of  speech  entailed  in 
the  permit  requirement  of  the  ordinance 
and  finding  that  "loud  speakers  are  today 
indispensable  Instruments  of  effective 
speech."  the  Court  said:  "The  right  to  be 
heard  is  placed  in  the  uncontrolled  discre- 
tion of  the  chief  of  police.  He  stands 
athwart  the  channels  of  communication  as 
an  obstruction  which  can  be  removed  only 
after  criminal  trial  and  conviction  and 
lengthy  appeal.  A  more  effective  previous 
restraint  Is  difficult  to  Imagine." 

An  ordinance  making  unlawful  the  opera- 
tion of  a  sound  truck  with  a  sound  or  noise 
producing  device  upon  city  streets  in  certain 
sections  of  the  city  and  at  certain  times  was 
upheld  upon  evidence  of  the  nuisance  char- 
acter of  the  sound  truck  and  its  creation  of 
traffic  hazards  to  motorists  and  pedestrians." 
Another  antlnolse  ordinance  barring  inter 
alia,  the  use  of  mechanical  loudspeakers  or 
amplifiers  on  trucks  or  other  moving  vehicles 
for  advertising  purposes,  except  where  spe- 
cific license  Is  received  from  the  police 
department"  was  also  upheld  as  a  proper 
exercise  of  the  police  power,  the  court 
enunciating  the  proposition  that  a  city  "may 
prohibit  or  condition  as  it  deems  proper  the 
use  of  city  streets  as  a  place  for  the  carrying 
on  of  private  business."  This  is  consistent 
with  the  view  expressed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  that  "It  is  well  es- 
tablished that  the  highways  of  the  State  are 
public  property — that  their  use  for  purposes 
of  gain  is  special  and  extraordinary,  which, 
generally,  at  least,  the  State  may  prohibit 
or  condition  as  it  sees  fit."  " 

These  conclusions  may  be  reasonably 
drawn  from  the  sound  truck  decisions:  (1) 
previous  restraints  upon  civil  liberties  will 
not  be  tolerated;  (2)  where  civil  liberties  are 
not  Involved,  police  power  measures  will  be 
upheld  if  they  are  otherwise  reasonable;  (3) 
commercial  advertising  through  the  use  of 
sound  trucks  on  city  streets  can  be  legally 
prohibited." 


'  Kovacs  v.  Cooper,  336  US  77,  93  L  ed  513, 
10  ALR2d  608  (1949);  Haggerty  v.  Kings 
County  117  Cal  App2d  470,  256  P2d  393 
(1953);  Hamilton  v.  Montrose,  109  Colo  228, 
124  P2d  757  (1942);  State  v.  Headley,  48 
So2d  80  (Fla  1950),  upholding  arrest  of 
candidate  for  political  office  for  using 
vehicle  with  loud  speaker;  Brinkman  v. 
Gainesville.  83  GaApp  608,  64  SE2d  344 
(1951);  Brachey  v.  Maupin,  277  Ky  467,  126 
SW2d  881,  121  ALR  969  (1939);  Posner  v. 
Cooper,  83  NYS2d  460  ( 1948 ) .  But  see  Z,ot>eH 
v.  Griffin,  303  US  444,  82  L  ed  949  (1938): 
Hague  v.  CIO  307  US  496.  83  L  ed  1423  (1939) ; 
Cantwell  v.  Connecticut,  310  US  296.  84  L  ed 
1213  (1940). 

•  Hamilton  v.  Montrose,  note  7  supra. 

'Cantwell  v.  Connecticut,  note  7  supra. 

»» Brinkman  v.  Gainesville,  note  7  supra. 

"  Posner  v.  Cooper,  note  7  supra. 

"Forla  V.  Violette,  82  F.  Supp.  239  (Mass. 
(1940). 

"  People  V.  Caponigri,  180  Misc.  9,  6  NYS  2d 
577  (1938). 

"  Saia  V.  People,  334  US  658,  02  L.  ed.  1674 
(1948).  But  see,  Kovacs  v.  Cooper,  note  1 
supra. 


Excerpt  Pbom  Statement  or  Charues  W. 
Haeper,  Directos,  Aeronautics  Drvmiow, 
Oftice  or  Advanced  Research  and  Tbch- 
NOLooT,  National  Aeronautics  and  Spack 
Administration,  BEroRS  the  Sttbcommit- 
tee  on  Advanced  Research  and  Tech- 
NOt,ocY,  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, House  or  Represent atives,  March 
1966 

(Charts  referred  to  in  the  text  were  not  In- 
cluded in  manuscript  submitted.] 

Engine  types  using  hydrogen  as  fuel:  Al- 
though these  high  values  are  thec^etlcally 
possible,  no  conclusive  evidence  exists  that 
they  can  be  realized  In  practice.  In  1967 
Lewis    Research    Center    will    be    engaged 


"  Brachey  v.  Maupin,  note  7  supra. 

^'Maupin  V.  Louisville,  284  Ky  195,  144 
SW2d  237   (1940). 

ii  Stephenson  v.  Binford,  287  US  261,  77 
L  ed  288  (1932).  and  cases  cited  there.  See 
also  Schneider  v.  Irvington,  308  U.S.  147,  84  L 
ed  156  (1939),  dictum  as  to  commercial 
solicitation;  Stodder  v.  Rosen  Talking  Ma- 
chine Co.,  241  Mass  245,  135  NE  251,  22  ALR 
1197  ( 1922) ,  barring  playing  loudly  of  phono- 
graph in  doorway  of  business  establishment; 
Weber  v.  Mann,  42  SW2d  492  (Tex  Civ  App 
1931),  holdtag  a  radio  is  not  a  nuisance  per 
se:  Grantham  v.  Gibson,  41  Wash  128,  83  P 
14  (1905) ,  enjoining  playing  of  certain  musi- 
cal Instruments  to  detriment  of  hotel  busl- 


esSa 

"  See  Nlmlo  Report  No.  133.  op.  cit.  note  1 
supra. 
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actively  In  research  on  the  fundamentala  of 
hydrogen  combustion  as  related  to  achieving 
the  high  values  of  speclflc  Impulse  desired. 

Operating  problems  research  contains 
within  it  the  two  disciplines  of  operating 
environment  and  system  dynamics  research. 
Operating  environment  research  combines 
all  of  the  meteorological  research,  such  as 
radiation  haz.irds,  rough  air  characteristics 
determination,  clear  air  turbulence  detection, 
etc..  as  well  as  the  .iircraft  noise  research 
which  Is  discussed  at  some  ipn^h  In  follow- 
ing paragraphs.  The  system  dynamics  re- 
search recently  has  been  given  explicit  recog- 
nition In  view  of  Its  rapidly  increasing  im- 
portance. This  Includes  the  very  imtxjrtant 
research  related  to  Integration  of  the  pilot 
Into  a  new  aircraft  In  a  way  to  Insure  a  latlB- 
factory  total  system. 

NOISE    RESE.*«CH 

NolM  nMarcb,  both  local  noise  and  sonic 
boom.  Is  of  primary  concern  to  us.  Noise  Is 
already  compromising  aircraft  performance, 
utilization  and  safety  It  Is  obviously  point- 
less for  NASA  re-seiirch  to  continue  on  ad- 
vanced aircraft  if  they  cannot  achieve  pub- 
lic acceptance  because  of  the  noise  associated 
with  their  operation  Chart  8.  "Aircraft 
Noise  Sourc*  Research"  ;  flg  NA.SA  RA  66- 
2206).  outlines  the  NASA  noise  research  pro- 
gram lns<ifar  as  noise  control  at  the  source 
is  concerned  Activities  grouped  under 
basic  source  studies  refer  to  those  studies 
directed  at  obtaining  an  understanding  of 
exliaust  noise  sources  in  a  jet  Many  cut 
and  dried  attempts  to  suppress  exhaust  noise 
have  .'ailed  to  do  this  witliout  excessive  cost 
m  efficiency,  weight,  ajid  complexity.  It  Is 
clear  a  more  basic  understanding  of  the 
mechanism  of  noise  generation  is  required  If 
a  major  reduction  in  noise  generation  Is  to 
be  achieved  The  problem  Is  a  complex  one. 
Thus,  aside  from  Its  own  In-house  studies 
of  jet  acoustics  N.ASA  has  contracts  with 
four  universities  and  one  industry  member, 
all  taking  different  experimental  and  theo- 
retical approacnes  towjj-d  reaching  this  un- 
derstanding 

It  must  be  admitted  that  even  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  mechanism  of  noise  gen- 
erati.'jn  does  not  guarantee  a  solution  can  be 
found,  but  it  Is  certainly  a  prerequ.slte.  For- 
tunately, for  the  moment,  the  jet  exhaust 
noise  during  approach  and  landing  has  been 
overshadowed  by  the  fan -compressor  noise 
emitted  from  the  inlet.  We  say  "fortunately" 
because  It  apjjears  this  noise  Is  more  amen- 
able to  control  than  exhaust  noise.  NASA 
Is  continuing  Its  In-house  studies  with  small 
laboratory  compressors  and  air  Inlets  to  de- 
termine how  the  geometric  details  of  the  in- 
let fan.  and  stator  affect  the  noise  srenerated 
and  emitted,  from  the  front  of  the  engine. 
In  flacal  year  196«  a  dealgn  study  by  industry 
wil]  be  completed  giving  a  fuil-scale  inlet 
design  based  on  research  data  obtained  from 
the  laboratory  tests:  fiscal  year  1967  should 
see  "on.structlon  and  ground  test  of  the  full- 
scale  unit.  In  fiscal  year  1966  construction 
of  a  large  scale  three  stage  compressor  will 
be  completed  and  laboratory  research  with 
this  equipment  to  extend  the  current  smaller 
scale  research  program  on  compressor  noise 
will  be  underway  by  nscal  year  1967  Finally, 
NASA  has  reactivated  an  Industry  sound 
suppressor  program  Initiated  some  vears  ago 
but  abandoned  before  the  noise  problem  be- 
came acute.  This  experimental  s\-stem  will 
be  completed  and  flown  on  the  NASA  990 
during  llscal  year  1966  If  the  effectiveness 
is  determined  to  be  significant  both  in  the 
sense  of  noLse  suppreeslon  and  operational 
acceptability,  the  program  wlU  be  expanded 
to  apply  the  same  princlplee  U>  other  en- 
gines. 

Research  on  the  noise  source  is  but  part 
of  the  NASA  research  activity  NASA  work- 
ing with  FAA  and  industry,  is  examining  the 
fKMBlblUtles  of  moving  the  source  away  fr-rn 
the  observer  through  steeper  descent  during 
approach    to    landing    and    steeper   cllmbout 


after  takeoff.  With  regard  to  steep  descents  of  foreign  countries,  they  are  something  of 
It  must  be  recognized  that  the  safest  ap-  a  national  innovation  here.  Whii«  th«,r\,— 
proach  to  a  landing  Is  a  flat  one  using  con- 


siderable power,  although  It  Is  also  the 
noisiest  to  an  observer.  Departures  from 
this  create  a  more  difficult  problem  for  the 
pilot. 

NASA  research  will  be  directed  at  deter- 
mining what  aircraft  characteristics  can  be 
changed  to  prevent  this  piloting  problem 
from  becoming  unacceptably  difficult,  what 
new  flight  Information  might  be  required 
for  the  pilot  and  what  new  piloting  tech- 
niques might  be  required  or  beneficial.  A 
very  wide  range  of  possibilities  exists,  of 
course,  ranging  from  simply  changing  flight 
techniques,  through  the  development  of  new 
guidance  systems  or,  finally,  to  major  air- 
craft modifications.  All  of  these  possibili- 
ties are  being  examined.  The  steep  cllmbout 
Is  a  somewhat  different  problem.  The  cllmb- 
out angle  Is  fixed  by  the  payload;  any  Im- 
provement In  aircraft  characteristics  which 
could  Increase  climb  angle  would  allow  also 
an  Increase  In  payload  If  no  change  In  climb 
angle  were  taken.  Thua,  while  NASA  re- 
search will  continue  on  means  of  Improving 
aircraft  characteristics,  both  aerodynamic 
and  propulsion,  which  affect  cllmbout  It  Is 
clear  that  some  regulatory  action  Is  required 
to  prevent  these  from  being  translated  di- 
rectly Into  more  payload.  Chart  9  "Per- 
ceived Noise  Levels  ClvU  Turbojet  and  Tur- 
bofan  Aircraft"  (flg.  NASA  RA  66-1870) ,  lUua- 
trates  what  could  be  accomplished  In  the 
way  of  reducing  ground  obeerved  noise  If  It 
proves  possible  to  use  steep  descent  and  no 
cllmbout  procedtires. 

In  chart  10,  "Approximate  Annoyance 
Zones"  (flg.  NASA  RA  66-1872),  we  have 
summarized  the  target  goals  by  combining 
all  effects.  Here  we  have  used  100  PNdb  as  a 
beginning  annoyance  level  since  annoyance 
from  lower  noise  levels  seems  to  be  eliminated 
by  normal  house  construction.  At  this  time 
It  appears  that  annoyance  may  be  restricted 
ultimately  to  between  2  and  3  miles  from 
the  airport  during  approach  and  3  to  4  miles 
during  takeoff.  It  would  seem  very  likely 
that  community  planning  wUl  be  required 
In  order  to  assure  that  land  usage  In  these 
areas  will  not  be  such  that  extreme  sensitivity 
to  noise  exists. 

rUGHT    DYNAMICS 

Flight  dynamics,  the  study  of  the  motion 
of  an  aircraft  about  Its  average  flight  path 
and  the  control  of  this  motion  by  the  pilot 
or  automatic  control  system,  represents  the 
other  major  research  activity  within  opera- 
tions research.  Until  now  flight  dynamic* 
research  has  been  loosely  divided  betweer, 
the  advanced  research  disciplines  of  aero 
dynamics  and  operations,  but  It  has  become 
evident  that  It  Is  a  major  problem  requiring 
special  attention.  The  trace  on  the  bottom 
of  chart  11,  "CJockplt  Acceleration,  Rough 
Air  Flight"  (fig.  NASA  RA  66-2212)  shows  one 
example  of  the  problems;  this  Is  the  accel- 
eration, or  "g".  trace  of  a  Jet  transport  flying 
m  rough  air  and  U  a  case  where  the  pilot 
control  Input  Is  coupled  with  the  rough  air 
motion  to  cause  an  Increasing  pitching  os- 
cillation finally  resulting  In  an  uncontrol- 
lable drive.  The  upper  trace  shows  the  "g" 
history  taken  from  an  NASA  piloted  simu- 
lator used  to  study  the  same  problem. 

POLTTECHNIC  INSIIIUTK  OF  BEOOKLTN. 

Brooklyn,  NY..  July  20. 1964. 
Hon.  Theoooek  R.  KupmitAN. 
Sew  York.  NY. 

Dkak  Coxmcu-MAN  KvrmatAif :  Your  letter 
of  June  26.  1964.  addressed  to  Mr.  Correele 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention. 

As  Commissioner  Blrns  Indicated  to  you  In 
his  letter  of  June  23.  1964,  we  are  proposing 
the  Incorporation  of  provisions  for  the  con- 
trol of  noise  within  multiple  dwellings  In  the 
new  building  code  being  prepared  for  the  city 
of  New  York.  Although  provisions  of  this 
kind  are  Included  In  the  codes  of  a  number 


a  national  Innovation  here.  While  there  has 
been  considerable  controversy  over  these  pro- 
visions, we  have  been  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  the  prospect  of  controls  In  the  city  has 
evoked  a  large  amount  of  positive  public 
reaction. 

The  noise  control  provisions  In  multiple 
dwellings  are  presently  limited  to  the  control 
of  noise  transmitted  by  air  from  apartment 
to  apartment  (airborne)  and.  secondly,  by 
transmission  through  the  structure  (Impact, 
vibration).  However,  the  noise  control  pro- 
visions we  are  proposing  Include  among  them 
several  covering  the  Installation  of  cooling 
towers  and  oth^r  roof  machinery.  In  this 
we  attempt  to  control  the  vibration  of  such 
machinery  which.  In  turn,  wlft  retard  the 
amount  of  noise  emanating  from  them  (both 
Internally  and  externally). 

We  have  discussed,  at  some  length,  the 
element  of  external  noise.  It  was  Interesting 
to  find  In  our  studies  that  there  were  provi- 
sions In  some  communities  for  the  control  of 
such  noise  through  performance  standards. 
We  found  this  In  Chicago,  111.,  Warwick,  R.I.i 
and  Fair  Lawn  Borough,  N.J.,  as  well  as  In 
New  York  City.  The  regulaOons  In  Chicago 
and  Warwick  are  part  of  the  zoning  laws  and 
that  In  Fair  Lawn  Borough  appears  to  be  a 
local  ordinance.  We  also  flnd  similar  provi- 
sions in  the  New  York  City  zoning  resolution 
under  section  42-21  applicable  to  manufac- 
turing districts  (as  Is  the  case  In  the  other 
communities) .  From  the  above.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  control  of  external  noise  U 
generally  regarded  as  a  zoning  problem  rather 
than  a  building  code  problem.  As  yet,  no 
fln&l  decision  has  been  made  concerning  the 
possibility  of  writing  workable,  adoptable 
regulations  on  external  noise.  I  hasten  to 
add,  however,  that  even  if  the  decision  to 
proceed  In  this  direction  Is  made,  we  do  not 
anticipate  completion  of  the  code  before  next 
spring.  Secondly,  there  Is  some  doubt  as  to 
the  extent  one  can  make  provisions  retroac- 
tive. Thus,  our  code  would  not  seem  to  offer 
a  solution  to  your  Immediate  problem. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to 
you,  please  let  us  know. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Charlxs  E.  Schaffner, 
Vice  President  for  Administration. 

Reaction   of   People   to   Extehior  Aircraft 

Noise 

(By  Leo  L.  Beranek,  ECarl  D.  Krytcr,  Laymon 

N.  Miller) 

[Figures  referred  to  cannot  be  reproduced 
In  the  Record.) 

Since  1949.  our  Arm  has  been  engaged  In 
various  programs  of  Investigation  concerned 
with :  propeller  and  Jet  aircraft  noise;  engine 
noise  suppression  on  air  bases  and  In  flight; 
sound  propagation  through  the  atmosphere 
and  over  terrain;  reaction  of  people  In  offices 
and  communities  to  aircraft  noise;  and  plan- 
ning of  air  bases  and  surrounding  residential 
communities  to  minimize  noise  nuisance. 
Ovir  work  has  been  sponsored  by  the  U.S. 
Government,  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  by  other  airport 
agencies. ' » ' 


'  A.  C.  Pletrasanta  and  K.  N.  Stevens.  "Noise 
Exposure  In  Communities  Near  Jet  Air 
Bases."  Noise  Control  4.  No.  2.  pp.  29  ff 
(March  1958). 

« "Studies  of  Noise  Characteristics  of  the 
Boeing  707-120  Jet  Airliner  and  of  LArge 
Conventional  Propeller-Driven  Airliners,"  re- 
port prepared  for  the  Port  of  New  York  Au- 
thority, Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman  Inc.,  Cam- 
bridge. Mass..  October   1958 

•"Studies  of  Noise  Characteristics  of  the 
Comet  4  Jet  Airliner  and  of  Large  Conven- 
tional Propeller-Driven  Airliners,"  report 
prepared  for  the  Port  of  New  York  Author- 
ity, Bolt.  Beranek  &  Newman  Inc.,  Cambridge. 
Mass..  October  1958. 
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Each  airport  and  the  communities  sur- 
rounding It  constitute  a  special  situation. 
A  full  evaluation  of  community  disturbance 
by  aircraft  operations  requires  detailed 
knowledge  of  many  factors.  These  factors 
differ  from  airport  to  airport  and  Include 
such  diverse  Items  as  distance  of  the  nearest 
populated  areas  from  the  ends  and  the  sides 
of  runways,  type  and  density  of  air  traffic, 
runway  utilization  operational  procedures  of 
the  airlines,  prevailing  type  of  home-buUd- 
ing  construction,  socio-economic  status  of 
the  communities  involved,  and  motivation 
and  attitude  of  the  residents  toward  the  air- 
port. Conclusions  drawn  for  one  airport  and 
Its  activities  In  relation  to  the  surroiuidlng 
neighborhoods  are  not  specifically  applicable 
to  other  airports. 

The  prediction  of  the  annoyance  of  a 
neighborhood  to  a  change  In  operations  from 
that  airport  Is  not  altogether  hopeless.  We 
have  written  several  papers  giving  prelimi- 
nary guidance  on  this  subject.  The  present 
paper  Is  another  progress  report  along  these 
lines.  It  makes  use  of  the  relatively  new 
method  of  rating  the  perceived  "noisiness"  of 
an  aircraft  noise  by  means  of  units  called 
the  PNdb.'  *  <    It  also  takes  Into  account  the 


statistical  nature  of  the  noise  produced  In  a 
neighborhood  located  off  the  end  of  a  runway. 
The  assessment  of  the  change  In  annoy- 
ance In  a  neighborhood  adjacent  to  an  air- 
port due  to  a  change  In  aircraft  (deration 
from  that  airport  Involves  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing steps: 

1.  The  aaslgnnSfent  of  a  "perceived  noise 
level."  In  PNdb.  to  aircraft  operations  over 
each  part  of  a  community.  This  quantity 
may  be  the  result  of  direct  statistical  meas- 
urement of  the  aircraft  noise  or  It  may  be 
computed  from  a  knowledge  of  noise  data  on 
Individual  aircraft  and  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  projected  operations. 

2.  The  comparison  of  the  statistical  pat- 
tern of  the  expected  }>ercelved  noise  levels  for 
the  new  situation  with  that  for  some  known 
situation.  If  the  existing  annoyance  situ- 
ation for  the  alrpKjrt  under  consideration  Is 
already  known,  the  effect  of  Introducing  a 
different  type  of  aircraft,  or  of  preferential 
runway  systems,  or  of  limiting  operations  to 
certain  heights  or  times  of  day  or  year  may 
be  Judged. 

perceived  noise  levels 
Although  the  measurement  of  human  re- 
actions Is  a  complex  problem,  some  orderly 
relations  between  the  readings  recorded  from 


physical  Instruments  and  the  feelings  people 
experience  when  they  are  exposed  to  sound 
have  been  established.  One  such  relation 
developed  during  these  studies  =  ««  U  the 
perceived  noise  level  In  unlU  of  PNdb.  This 
quantity  expresses  In  a  compact  way  the 
measure  of  "noisiness"  that  Is  Implicit  In  a 
listener's  reactions  to  the  sounds  of  aircraft 
and  yet  It  Is  measured  on  a  scale  that  Is 
roughly  comparable  to  the  more  familiar 
scales  of  physically-measured  noise  levels. 
The  detailed  manner  in  which  perceived  noise 
levels  (PNdb)  are  computed  from  measured 
noise  levels  (db)  Is  given  by  an  example 
below. 

The  perceived  noise  level  takes  Into  ac- 
count the  distribution  of  power  as  a  function 
of  frequency.  I.e.,  the  frequency  spectrum  of 
a  sound.  In  particular,  the  perceived  noise 
level  of  a  sound  reflects  the  fact  that  people 
Judge  higher  frequencies  to  be  more  annoy- 
ing or  less  acceptable  than  lower  frequencies 
when  factors  such  as  "meaning."  novelty, 
adaption,  etc.,  are  held  constant.  The 
method  of  computing  perceived  noise  level 
follows  the  concepts  and  structures,  but  not 
the  loudness  function,  developed  by  S.  8. 
Stevens »  for  calculating  the  loudness  level  of 
a  complex  soiuid. 


Table  1. — Conversion  of  octave-band  sound  pressure  levels  in  decibels  to  octave-band  perceived  noisiness 
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The  rating  scheme  using  perceived  noise 
level  (In  PNdb)  was  derived  from  studies 
In  which  people  Judged  the  relaUve  annoy- 
ance value  of  pure  tones  and  narrow  bands 
of  noise.  The  weights  assigned  to  the  vari- 
ous frequency  components  of  a  soimd  and 
the  method  of  calculating  PNdb  are  not  based 
upon  judgments  made  of  the  noise  from 
airplanes. 

However,  we  conducted  a  series  of  experi- 
ments In  which  people  Judged  the  relative 
ecceptablUty  of  the  flyover  noise  made  by 

' '  See  footnotes  on  page  8758. 

*K-  D.  Kryter.  "Scaling  Human  Reactions 
to  the  Sound  From  Aircraft,"  paper  to  be 
•ubmltted  to  the  J.  Acouat.  Soc.  Am.  1959. 
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various  Jet  and  piston  englned  aircraft.  The 
data  from  these  Judgment  tests  revealed  that 
PNdb  values  calculated  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  spectra  of  the  aircraft  sounds  Involved 
tended  to  xxnderestlmate  by  a  few  decibels 
the  relative  noisiness  or  unacceptablllty  of 
the  noise  from  the  Jet  aircraft.  Neverthe- 
less, the  perceived  noise  level  predicted  the 
acceptability  of  the  Jet  and  piston  aircraft 
noises  more  accurately  than  did  other  meth- 
ods, as  will  be  shown  In  more  detail  in  a 
later  secUon  of  this  article. 

Perceived  noise  levels  In  PNdb  have  sev- 
eral useful  Interpretations.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, that  airplane  P  has  a  perceived  noise 
level  of  110  PNdb  and  an  overall  sound  pres- 
sure level  of  106  db,  and  suppose  that  air- 


plane J  has  a  perceived  noise  level  of  120 
PNdb  and  an  overall  sound  pressure  level  of 
105  db.  These  numbers  say  that  on  the 
sound-level  meter  the  two  noises  measure 
aUke.  However,  when  presented  to  Usteners 
J  Is  found  to  be  10  PNdb  more  noUy  than 
P.  To  be  perceived  equal  In  noisiness  to 
airplane  P,  the  overall  sound  pressure  level 
(In  decibels)  of  airplane  J  woiUd  have  to 
be  reduced  by  10  db  without  changing  the 
spectrimi  and  duration  of  the  noise.  If  this 
were  done,   the  perceived  noise  level  would 


"S.  S.  Stevens.  "Calculation  of  the  Loud- 
ness of  Complex  Noise,"  J.  Acouat.  Soc.  Am 
28,  807-S32  (1956). 
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drop  from  120  to  110  PNdb  and  the  overall  determined  from  the  magnetic  tape  In  each  reducing  the  noise  levels  of  the  aircraft  by 

sound  pressure  level  from  106  to  95  db.  of  eight  octave  frequency  bands.    The  peak  about  8  PNdb.    Computations  based  on  the 

It  la  also  possible  to  estimate  the  relative  sound  preastire  levels  are  then  converted  to  change  in  spectra  of  propeller  aircraft  noise 

magnitude  of  the  subjective  noisiness  of  two  the  peak  perceived  noise  levels.     The  peak  caused  by  the  nolse-reduclng  characteristics 

•ounds     The  magnitude  of  subjective  nolsl-  PNdb  data  may  then  be  presented  In  a  num-  of   framehouses    (figure   2)    reveal   that  the 

nen  U  measured  m  units  called  noys.*  There  ber  of  ways.    One  Is  to  plot  histograms  (dls-  difference  between  open  and  closed  windows 

la  a  direct  reUtior^hip   between  the  "nolsl-  trlbutlon  curves)  at  each  location  in  the  com-  1»  about  8  PNdb. 

neaa  ••  !n  noys.  and  the  [xrceived  noise  level,  munlty  for  each  season  of  the  year  and  for  These   results    permit   another   Important 

m    PNdb.    which    will    be    explained    below,  day,  evening,  and   night  operations.     These  conclusion;    namely,    that   house   vibrations 

Thus,  In  our  example,  airplane  P  has  a  per-  histograms,  tan   be  converted   to  the   levels  separate  from  audible  noise  do  not  seem  to 

celved  noise  value  of  139  noy  (110  PNdb)  and  that  would  have  occurred  tf  the  plane  had  cause  significant  annoyance  even  with  the 

airplane  J    275  noy  fl20  PNdb).     Airplane  J  flown   directly  overhead.   If  that   Is  desired,  windows   closed.     If   house    vibrations   were 

caa   be   said   lo  sound   about   twice  aa  noisy  One  such  plot  of  the  noise  produced  outdoors  ^^  controlling   factor   then   the   annoyance 

as.    or    in    other    terms,    100    percent    noisier  for  certain  aircraft  In  communities  around  would   be   the   same   whether    the   windows 

than,  airplane  P.  Inasmuch  aa  the  numerical  one  International  airport  is  given  in  figure  ^ere    opeh    or    closed    because    houses    are 

magnitude  of  J   (275.    ts  nearly  double  that  1."    Using  the  data  given  in  figure  2  for  the  "haken  about  the  same  amount  whether  the 

of  airplane  P  ii39)   on  the  noy  scale.    This  approximate  noise  reduction  of  outside  noise  windows  are  open  or  closed. 

does    nci    mean     however,    that   In    a    given  provided  by  a  typical  one-family  frame  house.  The  conclusion  stated  above  Is  consistent 

neighborhood    twice   as   many   people  would  the  plot  of  figure  3  is  obtained  for  the  noise  '^^^^  testimony  given  in  the  Newark  trial  In 

express    dissatisfaction    with    airplane    J    as  Indoors.  J957.     Most  people   gave  as   the  reason  for 

with  a-lrpiane  P  We  do  not  know  whether  feelings  of  an-  "»«""  annoyance   that  their  sleep  was  dls- 

„            „       „     „  „     ..„,o-  . -, .  noyance  are  caused  by  all  levels  of  noise  in  a  turbed  or  that  they  experienced  Interference 

cc>MPT,T.^^:oN  or  perckvm   notse  leveui  distribution  like  tho«e  of  figures  1  and  3  or  with  telephone,  speech,  radio,  or  the  audio  of 

■    ■  whether  the  top  50  percent  or  top  25  percent  '^^• 

The  perceived  noise  level  Is  a  single  num-  or   some   other   percentage   disturbs   people.  daytime  versus  nighttime 

ber  computed  from  ocuve-band  sound  pres-  vve  know  from  neighborhood  studies  that  it  In  our  previous  writings  '  •  '  we  have  re 

sure   levels   according   to   the  following  pro-  ig  generally   not  the   Isolated,   exceptionally  ported  that  annoyance  is  more  likely  to  arise 

cedure     The  unit  Is  the  PNdb.  ^^^y  airplane  that  sets  the  level  of  annoy-  In  the  nighttime  (after  people  have  retired t 

The  arst  step  is  to  convert  the  sound  pres-  ^nce  in  a  cwnmunlty,  but  rather  sustained  than  earlier  in  the  evening  and  Is  more  like 

sure  level  in  each  of  the  eight  <x^tave  bands  to  activity  over  a  period  of  time.     As  a  guess,  ly  In  the  evening  than  in  the  davtlme     At 

••noisiness"  m  noys  by  means  of  the  appro-  ^g  would  say  that   the  25  percent  level   in  one  airport  we  made  a  sample  studv  of  the 

prlate  column   in   table   1      These  values  of  flares  1   and  3  should  correlate  reasonably  hourly    distribution    of    annoyance    over    a 

octave-band    noisiness'  are  summed:  well  with  neighborhood  annoyance.  9-month  period  and  of  the  hourly  dlstrlbu- 

i.VrAr'i -.V,  -  AT,—      .  .  4-JV,.          (1)  The  curves  of  figures  1  and  3  give  the  PNdb  tlon   of  takeoffs   for   the  same   time  period. 

Then  the  -nolslnesii  '  In  noys  of  the  total  as  though  all  the  airplanes  went  directly  over  The  results  are  given  in  figure  6.     We  see 

noise  IS  given  b>  ^^^  head  of  the  observer  who  took  the  data,  that  the  ratio  of  annoyance  to  takeotTs  Is 

\r--zN^  +  03(TN  —  Nm)                (3)  I'l  *«t"al '^*.  alJ^^aft  generally  do  not  fly  a  very  low  during  the  daytime  between  0700 

"-r      li          ■;.              V   ;  straight  course  after  takeoff  but  deviate  to  and  1800  hours.     In  the  early  evenlnit   le 

where  ,V,  is  the  largest  value  of  "noisiness"  one  side  or  the  other  depending  on  the  spe-  1800   to   2200,    the    ratio   Increases      In   the 

for  any  one  of  the  eight  bands  and  sN  is  the  clflc  flight  path,  the  wind,  and  the  destlna-  brief  period  between  2200  and  2400  hours  (the 

sum  given  by  equation  <  1 1  tlon.    This  deviation  has  the  effect  of  reduc-  retiring  period)    the  ratio  of  annoyance  to 

This  total   noisiness  Sr  in  noys  Is  finally  ing  the  levels  of  the  distribution  curves  and  takeoffs  abruptly  rlsee  still  further   Between 

converted   to   total    perceived   noise   level  in  this  reduction  will  be  greater  the  greater  the  0100  and  0200  the  ratio  drops  considerably 

PNdb  by  means  of  the  formula  distance  of  the  observer  from  the  start  of  the  and  between  0200  and  0700  the  ratio  drops 

Number  of  PNdb  for  total  noises  takeoff  roll.     At  a  distance  of  4  miles  from  to  a  relatively  low  value.    It  Is  expected  that 

40  -  33  3  log  J  .Vr.                    (3)  the  takeoff  roll,  for  example,  the  standard  the  low  rate  of  annos^ance  between  0200  and 

As  an  example,  assume  the  following  octave  deviation  of  the  distribution   of  horizontal  0700  may  be  nonllneerly  associated  with  the 

band   levels  for   a  certain  Jet  aircraft  flying  Poeltion  of  the  airplanes  may  be  several  times  very  small  amount  of  activity  In  this  period. 

overhead  at  5iW  feet  greater  than  the  mean  altitude.     Thus  sound  We  have  consistently  observed  that  a  day- 

SPLindbre  propagation  to  the  observer  may  be  severely  tlme-nlghttlme    difference    of     10    db    (or 

0.0002  microbar  Influenced  by  vertical  wind  and  temperature  PNdb)   U  required  to  keep  the  around-the- 

20-75 97  gradients  and  other  weather  effects.    In  flg-  clock  community  annoyance  about  the  same.' 

75-15o"l..llIl irillllllllllllll     90  "''*  *•  ^®  show  four  25  percent  linee:  two  for  Daytime  annoyance  appears  to  be  at  about 

l50-30oII"IIIIIir"IIIIII""I"II  101  outdoor  and  two  for  indoor  levels  with  two  of  the  same  level   as   that  experienced  In  the 

3OO-fl00--IIII"I"r"""III"""I  101  '^e««    representing    airplanes    in    overhead  evening  when  the  daytime-evening  difference 

800-1200. 1"III"I""IIIIIIIIIZIII  103  flight  and  two  adjusted  to  represent  scatter  of  in  noise  level  is  about  5  or  6  PNdb. 

,9)n_.jino                                                      if»  flight  paths  after  takeoff.     Neither  the  par-     .  .«rr.T»,r—    ».^c^„    ,.,,_■.„ _ 

.  ^  JiJ- itUfJ „___■ 1U3  «•          "^                                                              „,„.!!,  LAWDINGS     VIRStrs     TAXXOWTB     AND     SX7CCESSIVE 

^4i¥v-4«on                                                      ifw  tlcular   overhead   nor   the  scatter  situation  „..,„  rZrZ7.^1.,          ""^^"^ 

4H00  mooo                                                     an  shown  In  figure  4  may  be  typical  at  other  ,_^ 

4dau  .u,.wu --.- 80  airports.  The  relative  Importance   of  takeoffs  and 

From  table  1  we  find  that—  r^^^  curves  shown  in  flgtire  4  are  fairly  landings  in  causing  annoyance  Is  shown  by 

i.v  =  24+33  ^59  .  75-304-i06-f-169  +  160=  general,   asstuning   the   particular   types   of  *   typical    month's   operation   over   a   given 

684  noys  operation   that   normally  exist  out  of  New  community  in  teble  2.    A  negligible  percent- 

N»=S59noys  Tork  International  Airport.     For  an  airport  "**  °'  annoyance  was  caused  by  landings. 

Nr^l59  -0  3*525  =3 18  noys  that    primarily    serves    cities    within     1,000  *^"*''  *^®  expressed  annoyance  due  to  take- 

Porceived  noise  level  -  123  PNdb  miles,  with  the  type  of  propeller  aircraft  in  °^'  ""^  small  during  the  first  day  of  a  series 

sT*r:sTics   or   AtKCRArr   opxrations   oveb  common  use  In  1958  and  the  customary  load-  ^,,^^^!'^^^^^' ^^^  over  this  commu- 

coMMUNniEs  ing  factor  experienced  in  the  United  States,  ^^S-    (Whether  tokeoffs  or  landings  pass  over 

'  ■     '  the  contours  are  about  2  PNdb  lower  than  a  given  community  depends  of  course  on  the 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  amount  of  noise  ^^  curves  of  flirure  4  '^^<^  direction  and  other  operational  varla- 

exp<36ure    for    a    given    community    situated  „,„„_  ™_„.*      ^„  .„„  „t»».,„^»,  „-..x,=  bles.)     The  amount  of  expressed  annoyance 

near  aa  airport,  a  noise  survey  must  be  made  summer  vebsus  wiktee  and  vmaATioN  versus  generally  Increases  on  the  second  and  third 

at  a  number  of   representative   positions  in  ^°^*  days  of  a  series.     Expressions  of  annoyance 

that  community.    The  noise  data  are  usually  The  evidence  available  to  us  from  studies  are   more   likely   to   occur   on   days   of   poor 

recorded    on   a   specially   designed    magnetic  In  neighborhoods  indicates  that  the  feelings  visibility.    All  of  these  factors  are  Ulustrated 

tape    recorder    and    are    taken    bactc    to    the  of  annoyance  or  disturbance  in  a  neighbor-  ijj  table  2. 

laboratory  for  detailed  analysis.    In  addition,  hood  varies  from  month  to  month  approxi- 

the   range    and    angle    of   elevation    of    each  niately  according  to  figure  5.     The  annoyance 

aircraft    as    it    pasws    by    the    observer    are  due  to  operations  is  higher  in  the  summer  » See  footnote  on  page  8758. 

recorded  with  a  special  camera      Care  mist  V*?°  '''i^'  winter,  rising  to  a  peak  in  June.  'K.  N.  Stevens.  W.  A.  Eosenbllth,  and  R.  H. 

be  taken  to  ascertain  that  the  sample  ob«er-  f^ly.'  '"^'^  ^^^ust  when  windows  are  open  due  Bolt.    "A    Community's   Reaction    to    Noise: 

vations  are  representative  of  the  re^^alar  ac-  *°T^VJ^,Tr^**L  .»,   »  ♦>,         «       ,  »k  ^°  "  ^^  Forecast?"  Noise  Control  1,  No.  1. 

tlvltv  at  'be  ai-ix^rt  over  an  extendi  'e'lr^h  ^°   °^^'   6   we  see   that   the  ratio   of   the  pp.   83-71    (January   1955). 

my  at  .he  ai,port  over  an  extended  .ea^^th  annoyances  wlUi  windows  open  (June,  July,  ,^    y    Stevens.  A.  C.  Pletrasanta,  et  al., 

,     .1     ,   V,       *         .V            ,-  ,              ..  ^^'^  August)    to  those  with  windows  closed  "Procpdures  for  EstlmatinK  Noise  Exposure 

In  the  laboratory  the  peak  in  sound  pres-  (November  through  March)  1.  called  O/C.  ^^J^^Zui^^  C^^^^y  ReaVtion  P^om 
sure  level  ...  rec  rded  during  the  flight  U  We  have  evidence  that  an  equivalent  reduc  ^J^ ^^"^"^t^^ wiDO^hn°S.l  note 
tionmannoyance  could  also  be  achieved  by  J^.^J^^^t^tterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio. 

'  See  footnote  on  page  8759.  » « See  footnotes  on  page  8768.  AprU  1957) . 
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Table  2. — Aircraft  activity  over  one  community 

kcb  day's  total  la  expressed  as  percentage  of  1  month's  total.    Monthly  totals  of  takeoffs  and  landings  wer«  about 

equal] 


Date 

Dally 
takeoffs  as 
percentage 
of  monthly 

total 

Daily 
landings  as 
percentaRe 
of  monthly 

total 

Weather 

Dally 

expressed 

annoyance 

asperoeutage 

of  monthly 

total 
expressed 
annoyance 

a2 

.1 
2.2 

6  to  16  knots,  clear .: 

is" 

7              

2.0 
11.1 
2a8 
16.1 

S                   _    -. 

16  knots,  clear.  

7 

g            ... 

16+  knots,  clear 

19 

U)          

6  to  Ifi  knots,  rain,  haze 

47 

11         

17.0 
3.8 
3.3 

IS-t-  knots,  rain,  hate,  IL8 

2 

IJ            

2.0 
•3 

IS               .  .- 

1 

14           

1 

u           .  .... 

9.2 
.3 

•« 

6  to  15  knots,  fog,  IL8 

2 

16           ^      - 

8.1 

17             

u'         

11.0 
17.8 
21.6 
14.0 

6  to  15  knots,  ILB 

1 

ig'            

15+  knots,  IL8 

%      

6  to  15  knots,  IL8 

21            ^     .„ 

9.T 

11.4 
.8 
.7 

iiT 

15  knots,  clear ^. 



6  imoM,  rto»r                                        * 

3 

1 

15          ,    

K. 

.1 

J7          

10  knots,  STintte,  11,8 

16 

a.  

n : 

.6 

.2 
.1 

.7 

1 

a 

u 

' 

Table  3. — Indoor  perceived  noise  levels  for  propeller  airliners  and  for  Boeing  707-120  and 

Comet  4  jet  airliners 


Composite  large  propeller 
airliner 

Boeing  707-130  airliner 

Comet  4 

Distance  from  aircraft 
(feet) 

Takeoff 
(meto 
power) 
PNdb 

I^andlng 
PNdb 

TakeoS 
(8,000 
pounds 
thrust) 
PNdb 

Landing 
PNdb 

Takeoff 

(7,380  r.p.m.) 

PNdb 

Landing 
PNdb 

400 

96 
93 
90 
88 
86 
84 
83 

83 
79 
75 
73 
71 
69 
68 

109 
105 
101 
97 
01 
91 
80 

99 
94 
89 
86 
88 
80 
77 

107 

108 

S9 

96 
01 
02 
90 

99 

HOD 

94 

no          . 

90 

1.000._ 

1,200 

86 
83 

1,400 

80 

1,(00 

78 

We  observed  from  actual  measurements  on 
propeller  aircraft  operations  that  the  per- 
ceived noise  level  for  Instrtiment  landings  (of 
propeller  aircraft)  was  about  19  PNdb  lower 
than  the  takeoff  noise  over  this  community. 
A  difference  of  18  PNdb  shotild  cause  a  very 
great  difference  In  annoyance,  J'ust  as  table 
2  (bows. 

ExraAPOLA^noN  to  niw  srruATioNS 

The  key  item  needed  in  order  to  extrapolate 
from  an  existing  situation  around  an  airport 
to  a  new  situation  where  a  different  type  of 
slrplane  is  involved  Is  a  new  distribution 
curve  of  the  type  shown  In  flgtire  1.  Before 
we  can  make  up  a  new  distribution  curve, 
we  must  know  the  variation  of  the  peak  PNdb 
levels  with  thrust  and  altitude  and  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  new  aircraft  will  fly.  Eval- 
uations of  this  type  have  been  performed  on 
the  Boeing  707-120,  the  Comet  4  and  the 
Caravelle  I  Jet  airliners  and  have  been  re- 
ported   In    the    literature.""    Some    esti- 


* '  See  footnotes  on  l>age  8758. 

•  L.  N.  Miller  and  L.  L.  Beranck,  "Stirvey  of 
the  Takeoff  Noise  CharacterUtlcs  of  the 
Caravelle  Jet  Airliner  and  of  Conventional 
Propeller-Driven  Airliners,"  Noise  Control  3, 
No.  6,  pp.  42  ff  (November  1957). 

•L.  N.  Miller,  L.  I.  Beranck,  and  K.  D. 
Kryter,  "Airports  and  Jet  Noises,"  Noise  Con- 
trol 5,  No.  1,  pp.  24-31   (January  1959). 


mate  must  then  be  made  of  the  variability 
in  altitude  and  azimuth  for  each  of  the  air- 
planes expected  to  use  the  airport.  Then 
the  percentage  of  operations  of  each  type  of 
aircraft  and  the  estimated  range  of  loadings 
must  be  ascertained  from  the  airlines. 
When  all  of  these  data  are  available,  new 
graphs  IdE^flgiures  1,  3,  and  4  can  be  com- 
puted and  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  new 
evaluation. 

Tables  3  and  4  present  a  brief  summary 
of  perceived  noise  levels  for  takeoffs  and 
landings  of  the  two  types  of  jets  now  operat- 
ing into  airports  on  the  east  coast  and  for 
an  average  large  propeller  aircraft.  The 
takeoff  data  reflect  typical  power  cutbacks 
after  takeoff. 

We  see  inunediately  that  If  Jet  aircraft 
were  to  replace  propeller  aircraft  and  if  they 
were  permitted  to  follow  the  same  flight 
routines  as  the  propeller  aircraft,  the  per- 
ceived noise  levels  indoors  in  communities 
near  the  airport  would  increase  by  10  or  12 
PNdb.  (See  teble  3.)  An  airport  operator 
would  be  unlikely  to  disregard  this  magni- 
tude of  predicted  change. 

One  solution  to  the  problem  Is  for  the  air- 
port operator  to  specify  an  altitude  that  will 
give  a  PNdb  level  not  exceeding  the  PNdb 
level  at  the  average  altitude  for  propeller 
aircraft.    For  example.  If  it  were  found  that 


propeller  aircraft  were  flying  over  the  near 
edge  of  a  community  at  a  height  of  600 
feet.  It  would  be  logical  to  require  that  the 
Jet  fly  past  that  same  point  at  over  1,200 
feet  If  annoyance  Is  to  be  maintained  at 
about  the  same  level. 

Another  solution  Is  to  require  that  the 
thrust  of  the  aircraft  engines  be  redticed 
when  flying  over  neighborhoods.  For  exam- 
ple, with  one  Jet  airplane,  the  perceived  noise 
level  drops  2  PNdb  for  a  thrust  decrease  of 
1,000  pound  per  engine,  or  4  PNdb  for  a  de- 
crease of  2,000  potmd  per  engine,  and  so 
forth. 

Obvlotisly,  another  way  to  reduce  the  pos- 
sibility of  increased  annoyance  following  the 
introduction  of  noisier  aircraft  Into  an  air- 
port is  to  limit  the  operations  to  daytime,  or 
to  periods  between  7  a.m.  and  10  p.m. 

Another  solution  is  to  specify  a  PNdb 
number  (as  measured  under  the  flight  path) 
not  to  be  exceeded  over  inhabited  areas. 
Presumably  a  different  number  should  be 
specified  for  daytime  than  for  nighttime. 
Tentetlvely,  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority 
has  specified  112  PNdb  measured  outdoors 
under  the  flight  path  as  the  maximum  per- 
missible level  for  ofjerations  between  7  ajn. 
and  10  p.m. 

Another  situation  of  interest  is  the  system 
of  preferential  use  of  certain  runways.  Svich 
a  system  has  been  In  use  at  the  three  prin- 
cipal airports  of  the  Port  of  New  Tork  Au- 
thcwlty  for  about  4  years. 

Comparison  of  a  similar  airport  without 
the  preferential  runway  system  with  one  of 
the  New  York  airports  shows  that  the  an- 
noyance there  as  Judged  by  our  studies  diu-- 
Ing  the  past  year  without  the  preferential 
runway  system  was  99  percent  of  the  4-year 
average,  while  at  a  New  York  airport  with  the 
preferential  runway  system  during  the  laat 
year  only  It  was  80  percent  of  the  4-year 
average. 

Still  another  way  to  limit  annoyance.  If 
Bi>ace  permits,  is  to  locate  the  stert  of  take- 
off roll  as  far  as  possible  from  the  community 
that  the  airplane  will  fly  over.  An  additional 
mile  will  give  the  707-120,  fully  loaded  on  a 
stendard  day  with  zero  headwind,  about  an 
additional  600  feet  of  altitude,  or  a  reduc- 
tion of  9  to  12  PNdb  In  the  perceived  nolM 
level,  depending  on  the  weather. 

It  is  apparent  that  whenever  a  new  type 
of  aircraft  Is  to  be  introduced  each  airport 
operator  should  first  determine  what  per- 
ceived noise  levels  In  the  communities  sur- 
rounding his  airports  are  exceeded  by  the 
noisiest  25  percent  of  flights.  Then  he  must 
predict  the  Increase  (or  decrease)  in  per- 
ceived noise  levels  that  will  result  from  the 
introduction  of  the  new  aircraft.  If  the 
Increases  in  perceived  noise  levels  are  above 
what  he  thinks  are  allowable,  he  must  take 
one  or  more  of  the  remedial  actions  listed 
above. 
VALniA^noN  or  perceittd  noise  txm,  ka^tinos 

To  validate  the  PNdb  method  for  rating 
the  noises  of  aircraft.  Judgment  tests  were 
performed  by  otir  firm  under  a  variety  of 
controlled  circumstances.  An  immediate 
purpose  of  these  Judgment  tests  was  to  de- 
termine the  relation  between  the  sound  pres- 
sure levels  of  Jet  aircraft  and  piston  aircraft 
that  would  produce  eqtial  amounts  of  jjer- 
ceived  noisiness.  The  sounds  of  Jet  air- 
craft that  were  used  were  from  the  Boeing 
707-120,  equipped  with  JT3C-6  engines  and 
FS-152  noise  suppressors;  the  Comet  4, 
equipped  with  Avon  RA-29  engines  with  noise 
suppressors;  and  the  Caravelle  I,  equipped 
with  Avon  RA-26  engines  without  noise  sup- 
pressors. The  sounds  of  propeller  aircraft 
were  from  the  Douglas  DC7  and  the  Lock- 
heed Super  Constellation.  The  sounds  were 
recorded  on  magnetic  tapes  and  were  played 
back  over  loudspeaker  systems.  Various 
kinds  of  human  Judgments  were  performed. 
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Table  4. — Outdoor  perceived  noUe  levels  for  propeller  airliners  and  for  Boeing  707-120 

and  Cornel  4  jet  airliners 


Composite  large  propeller 
airliner 

Boeing  707-120  airliner 

Comet  4 

Distance  trom  aircraft 

(feet) 

Takeoff 
(meto 
power) 
yNdb 

Larding 
PNdb 

Takeoff 
(8,000 
pounds 
thrust) 
PNdb 

Landing 
PNdb 

Takeoff 

(7.3S0r.p.m.) 

PNdb 

Landing 
PNdb 

4()0                       

112 
108 
106 
103 
lOJ 
WB 
08 

101 
96 
«2 
90 
88 
86 
84 

126 
122 
118 

lis 

112 
109 
107 

117 
113 
108 
104 
101 
98 
96 

12S 
121 
117 
114 
112 
110 
106 

117 

600          

112 

goo    

109 

1000         

105 

1  206               

102 

1  400       . ... 

99 

1  800                 

97 

Table  5. — Differences  between  ratings  of  noise  from  piopeller  and  from  jet  aircraft  deter- 
mined by  various  methods 

(The  ratings  were  determlne<!  (or  the  sounds  when  they  were  Judged  to  be  subjectively  eaually  noisy.  A  negative 
value  In  a  column  indicates  that  the  rutioK  of  the  Jet  by  that  method  was  lower  than  the  rating  of  the  propeller 
aircraft] 


Metcr  with  frequency-weighting 
networks 

Perceived 

noise 

level 

(PNbd) 

Loudness 

level 

(phon) 

Equal 
listener 
response 

curve  (db) 

Speech 

y.  etisurement  method 

C 

network 

(db) 

A 

network 
(db) 

P 

network 

(db) 

N 
curve 
(db) 

inter  (ference 
level  (db) 

Outdoor.  ---- 

-11.2 
-12.3 

-2.S 
-6.0 

+4.0 
+1.3 

-1.6 
-6.0 

-2.2 
-4.4 

-8.0 
-7.0 

-8.2 
-8.2 

+7.8 

In'loor 

+«.4 

AvursfTf- 

-11  7 

-4  3 

+2.7 

-8.8 

-3.3 

-6.0 

-6.7 

+8.4 

some  Involving  individual  listeners  and  oth- 
ers Involving  large  groups  of  listeners  slmul- 
uineously  In  part  of  the  tests.  Indtxir  spec- 
tra were  used:  in  the  others  outdoor  spectra 
were  used  The  details  of  the  testa  aJid  their 
outcome  are  given  In  references  2,  3,  ahd  4. 

The  exact  noise  spectra  that-  were  repro- 
duced through  the  loudspeakers  a*  the  ears 
of  those  Judging  the  'noiseness"  were  rated, 
when  the  listeners  Judged  them  to  be  equally 
noisy    by  seven  ditlerent  schemes  ae  follows: 

1  .Sour.d  pressure  level  a.s  meastired  With 
the  C  weighting  network  oti  a  standard 
sound-level  meter  ^ 

2.  Sound  pressure  level  a3  ineasure<l  with 
the  A  weighting  network  on  a  standard 
sound-level   meter  " 

3  Sound  pressure  level  as  measured  on  a 
sound-level  meter  with  a  special  P  network. 
The  P  network  is  relatively  unknown  In  the 
United  dtates,  but  it  Is  found  on  some 
European  Instruments  for  measuring  "broad- 
cast baxkground  noise  "  "  The  P  network 
glve.s  .her.y  sTess  to  the  higher  frequencies 
reli'  ■■■  f  '■>  ::>■  .  -* 

4  ::.•>   pe.'-e.-.  ed   noiie  level  In  PNdb. 
6.  Lo. I  ;:.(■-.,>  level  (LL)  in  phons. 

0.  A  ;  r  xes.s  of  weighting  the  sound  ac- 
cording to  the  equal  listener-response  (ELR) 
curve.* •  (Note:  This  method  was  originally 
developed  for  indoor  listening  but  for  noise 
levels  mea-sured  outdoors.  The  comparlBons 
made  here  on  its  suitability  do  not  Include 
tills  case.  The  method  Is  not  as  suitable,  as 
shown    here,    either   for   both   listening   and 


• '  See  footnotes  on  pages  8780  and  8761. 

'"  ASA  standard  Z24.3.  sound  level  meters 
for  measurement  of  noise  and  other  sounds 
(American  Standards  Association,  New  York, 
19441 

"  Repwrt  of  the  17th  Plenary  Assembly. 
1954,  of  the  Intamatlonal  Telephone  Con- 
sultative Committee  (CCIF).  vol  4  (Inter- 
national Telecommunication  Union.  Oeneva, 
1956),  pp. 127-13C 


measuring  sound  levels  Indoors  or  for  both 
listening  and  measuring  sound  levels 
outdoors.) 

7.  Speech  Interference  level  (SIL)  In 
decibels. 

Table  S  shows  the  dUTerence  In  decibels 
between  the  ratings  of  propeller  and  Jet  air- 
craft by  each  of  these  seven  methods,  when 
the  Jets  sounded  Just  as  noisy  as  the  pro- 
peller driven  aircraft.  If  we  accept  the 
human  Judgments  as  valid,  a  positive  num- 
ber in  table  5  means  that  the  method  Indi- 
cated at  the  head  of  the  column  overesti- 
mates the  "noisiness"  of  the  three  Jet  noises 
relative  to  the  propeller  noises.  A  negative 
number  Indicates  that  the  method  under- 
estimates the  "noisiness"  of  the  Jets  relative 
to  the  props.  The  N  curve  results  shown 
in  table  5  will  be  discussed  in  the  next 
section. 

Inspection  of  table  6  shows  that  the  per- 
ceived noise  level  method  (PNdb)  and  the 
method  using  the  P  network  come  the  closest 
to  the  human  Judgments.  The  PNdb  method 
underestimates  the  "noisiness"  and  the  P 
network  method  overestimates  It,  each  by 
about  three  units.  Use  of  the  A  network 
Is  not  far  different  from  the  PNdb  method, 
leading  to  estimates  low  by  about  four  units. 
The  loudness  level  and  the  methods  using 
the  equal  listener  response  curve  and  the  C 
network  yield  estimates  low  by  6  to  12  units. 
Finally,  the  speech  Interference  level  Is  an 
estlm&te  which  is  high  by  about  eight  units. 

We  have  decided  to  use  the  PNdb  method 
for  several  reaaons.  First,  It  Is  equalled  In 
accuracy  only  by  use  of  the  P  network.  Sec- 
ond, It  Is  based  on  a  solid  foundation  of 
basic  peycliologlcal  exp)erlments  reported  in 
the  llterattire.  Third,  the  overestimates  of 
the  noisiness  resulting  frotn  the  P  network 
would  put  a  penalty  on  the  airport  operator. 
Fourth,  the  PNdb  method  may  be  morenearTy 
correct  than  the  Judgment  tests  because  with 
familiarity,  the  Jet  noise  In  tha  home  may 


be  a  few  PNdb  less  noisy  than  when  presented 
in  the  laboratory. 

We  participated  in  direct  listening  compar- 
ison teats  conducted  on  July  36.  1958,  by  the 
Boeing  Airplane  Co.  In  Seattle  wherein  listen- 
ers familiar  with  Jet  noise  were  used.  Those 
tests  involved  the  same  types  of  Jet  and  pro- 
peller airliners  Included  In  the  laboratory 
studies  discussed  above,  operating  under  var- 
ious controlled  conditions  of  flight.  This  op- 
portunity was  greatly  appreciated  because  It 
afforded  a  situation  that  could  be  of  tremen- 
dous value  in  our  evaluation  of  the  general 
validity  of  the  data  we  were  obtaining  in 
the  laboratory. 

Our  personal  observations  at  the  Boeing 
tests  verified,  at  least  to  ourselves,  that  the 
PNdb  method  of  rating  Is  not  at  variance 
with  the  results  of  listening  to  sounds  from 
those  aircraft  under  real-life  conditions. 

A    METER    TO    MEASURE    PERCErVED    NOISE 
LEVKI. 

It  would  be  very  convenient  to  be  able 
to  determine  the  perceived  noise  level  of  a 
sound  directly  from  a  single  meter  reading. 
This  notion,  of  course,  is  the  same  as  that 
behind  the  design  of  the  A,  B,  C,  and  P 
weighting  networks  for  measuring  loudness 
on  a  sound-level  meter.  Figure  7 «  shows 
the  relative  weighting  that  may  be  assigned 
in  the  electrical  circuitry  to  the  various  oc. 
tave  bands,  according  to  the  several  schemes 
for  measuring  or  estimating  sound  pressure 
level,  loudness  level,  and  perceived  noise 
level.  The  weighting  function  that  we  show 
for  approximating  perceived  noisiness  U 
clearly  much  different  than  those  of  the 
present  A,  p,  C.  and  P  networks  that  are 
available  on  some  sound-level  meters. 

The  N  function  In  figure  7  Is  the  response 
necessary  to  give  the  same  meter  reading  for 
octave-band  noises  of  different  frequencies 
each  of  which  has  the  same  noisiness,  namely 
40  noys  (see  table  1).  Practically  speaking 
the  weightings  do  not  change  appreciably 
for  contours  from  10  to  80  noys.  a  range 
corresponding  to  octave-band  sound  pressure 
levels  from  about  66  to  110  db.  This  range, 
we  believe,  covers  the  levels  at  which  sounds 
are  likely  to  become  a  "noise  problem"  so 
that  a  meter  with  the  characteristic  shown 
by  the  N  curve  should  be  useful  as  a  gen- 
eral tool  for  estimating  the  noisiness  of  com- 
plex  sounds.  Our  firm  is  in  the  process  of 
designing  such  a  meter. 

Obviously,  the  use  of  a  meter  involving  a 
network  that  weighs  a  sound  spectrum  In  ac. 
cordance  vrtth  the  N  curve  gives  us  an  over- 
all noisiness  rating  that  bypasses  part  of  the 
procedure  involved  in  computing  a  PNdb — 
that  part  concerned  with  the  way  in  which 
octave-Jjand  levels  may  be  added  to  obtain 
a  noisiness  level  over  all  bands.  Nonetheless 
the  N  curve  rating  is  on  the  average  within 
0.5  db  of  the  PNdb  value  for  these  noises. 
This  consistency  between  the  N  curve  rating 
and  PNdb  is  to  be  expected,  of  course,  only 
among  sounds  that  have  nearly  the  same 
total  bandwidth  and  have  relatively  con- 
tinuous spectra. 

In  view  of  the  relative  accuracy  with  which 
both  the  A  network  and  PNdb  methods  esti- 
mated the  Judgment  test  data  (see  table  5) 
It  might  seem  reasonable  to  use  sound-level 
meters  ^^ith  the  existing  A  weighting  net- 
work for  measuring  perceived  noise  level. 
However,  certain  sound-level  meters  are  de- 
signed so  that  the  A  network  Is  to  be  used 
with  relatively  weak  sounds  (below  40  to  80 
db)  whereas  the  noises  involved  In  our  tests 
had  octave-band  levels  averaging  80  to  90  db. 
A  more  Important  restriction  against  using 
a  meter  with  the  A  network  as  a  general 
"noisiness"  meter  is  the  fact  that  while  a 


♦See  footnote  on  page  8769. 
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weighting  function  similar  to  the  A  function 
m  figure  7  may  predict  fairly  well  the  relative 
perceived  noise  levels  for  the  spectra  of  cer- 
tain Jet  and  piston  aircraft,  the  accuracy  is 
fortuitous  and  it  cannot  be  expected  to 
handle  with  this  same  relative  accuracy  other 
types  of  sounds. 

Recent   Studies   in   Evaluating   AnicRArr 

Noise  and  Its  Subjected  Effects 
(By  Dwlght  E.  Bishop  and  Karl  8.  Pearsons, 
Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.) 
(Figures  referred  to  in  article  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Record] 
abstract 
Laboratory  tests,  aimed  at  refinement  of 
the  perceived   noise   levels   as   an   objective 
measure   of   noisiness,   have   suggested   pos- 
sible modification  In  methods  of  calculating 
the  perceived  noise  level  to  include  eflects  of 
time  duration  and  the  presence  of  discrete 
tone  components.    Some  of  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  applying  the  results  of  these 
laboratory  tests  to  better  assess  community 
reaction  to  aircraft  noise  are  discussed.    Re- 
cent field  studies  Investigating  category  rat- 
ings and  ratio  scales  of  noise  acceptability 
have  demonstrated  similarity  In  Judgments 
Of  recorded  and  actual  aircraft  flyover  noise 
signals.     Comparison  of  these  category  rat- 
ings with  those  of  British  studies  shows  good 
agreement  concerning  levels  at  which  a  con- 
siderable   degree    of    dissatisfaction    is    ex- 
pressed—106  to  115  PNdB  in  the  context  of 
20  to  30  flyovers  per  day.     With  respect  to 
sonic   booms,   there    Is   currently   a    lack   of 
Judgment  data,  obtained  either  by  laboratory 
or  field  tests,  which  adequately  define  the 
parameters  of  sonic  booms  to  which  people 
are  most  sensitive.     Problems  and  suggested 
approaches    for   additional    sonic    boom    In- 
vestigations win  be  discussed.  Including  the 
need   for   subjective   testing    utilizing    both 
actual  booms  In  field  studies  and  stimulated 
stimuli  In  the  laboratory. 

With  widespread  Introduction  and  more 
extensive  use  of  subsonic  Jet  transport  air- 
craft, greatly  increased  numbers  of  people 
have  become  exposed  to  aircraft  noise.  This 
exposure  and  the  consequent  widespread  evi- 
dence of  dissatisfaction  have  stimulated  con- 
siderable Interest  In  methods  of  relating 
man's  assessment  of  aircraft  noise  to  physi- 
cal measurements  of  the  noise.  In  particu- 
lar, this  concern  has  stimulated  interest  In 
the  development  of  measures  of  rating  noise 
In  terms  of  "noUiness."  "acceptability,"  and 
"annoyance."  Now,  with  Impending  devel- 
opment of  the  supersonic  transport,  there  Is 
a  need  not  only  to  refine  scales  for  measuring 
man's  assessment  of  aircraft  engine  noUe. 
but  also  to  develop  and  validate  suitable 
scales  for  measuring  man's  assessment  of 
sonic  booms. 

In  this  review  we  summarize  the  results 
of  recent  studies  undertaken  to  improve 
procedures  for  rating  aircraft  flyover  noise 
and  describe  some  of  the  problems  currently 
under  Investigation.  We  also  discuss  some  of 
tlie  problems  faced  In  developing  objective 
measures  to  evaluate  man's  assessment  of 
more  complex  sounds,  such  as  sonic  booms. 
^'"xw   OF   subjective   rating    mpthods   for 

AIRCRAFT  NOISE 

The  effects  of  Jet  engine  noUe  on  people 
bad  received  considerable  attention  by  the 
military  services  In  the  decade  before  the  in- 
troduction of  civil  Jet  transports.  This  con- 
cern arose  out  of  the  varied  personal  and 
conimunlty  problems  occasioned  by  the  de- 
velopment of  high-thrust  military  Jet  air- 
craft. Military-sponsored  studies,  completed 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  civil  Jet  aircraft 
nave  stimulated  the  development  of  many  of 
we  techniques  for  measuring  and  describing 
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aircraft  noise  that  have  become  widespread 
since  the  introduction  of  Jet  trans- 
ports.i-s.  jn  turn^  concern  with  develop- 
ing measures  for  determining  man's  assess- 
ment of  noise  is  a  relatively  old  and  basic 
problem  of  practical  importance  in  a  number 
of  applied  acoustic  problems.  Aircraft  noise 
is  not  alone  in  stimulating  interest  in  devel- 
opment of  subjective  scales.  There  is,  for 
example,  considerable  current  interest  In  de- 
veloping and  validating  objective  means  of 
rating  man's  subjective  assessment  of  auto- 
mobile, truck,  and  motorcycle  nolse.f« 
Much  effort  has  gone  Into  the  establishment 
of  suitable  noise  criteria  for  different  human 
activities  and  work  environments.' ' 

Since  the  development  in  the  1920's  of 
means  for  rapidly  and  accurately  measuring 
sound  pressure  levels,  there  has  been  increas- 
ing Interest  in  correlating  physical  measures 
of  sound  with  resulting  human  responses. 
Several  developments  in  this  area  of  psycho- 
acoustics  should  be  mentioned  since  they 
contributed  materlaUy  to  current  methods  of 
evaluating  aircraft  noise.  As  one  subjective 
description  of  noise,  the  concept  of  loudness 
as  a  measure  of  noise  magnitude  has  received 
considerable  attention.  A  key  development 
In  this  realm  was  the  now  familiar  Fletcher 
and  Nunson  loudness  contours  for  pure 
tones."  Prom  these  contours,  the  A,  B,  and  C 
weighting  networks  were  established  and  In- 
corporated in  sound  level  meters  In  the  1930's, 
These  weighted  frequency  networks  were 
then  used  to  establish  single-number  crite- 
ria for  different  acoustic  environments."  It 
was  also  quite  frequently  assumed,  lending 
to  the  usefulness  of  such  loudness  contours, 
that  the  ranking  of  the  acceptablUty  of  real 
life  sounds  could  be  correlated  In  terms  of  the 
loudness. 

Later  came  the  development  of  contours 
showing  the  relative  loudness  of  broadband 
noise  signals  and  the  Investigation  of  pro- 
cedures for  adding  several  tones  or  several 
frequency  bands  of  noUe.  This  work  led  to 
the  methods  of  computing  loudness  estab- 
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llshed  by  S.  S.  Stevens  at  Harvard  and  more 
recently  by  Zwlcker."  "  " 

Another  technique  quite  widely  used  In 
evaluating  military  aircraft  noise  In  this 
country  was  the  level -rank  procedure  for  rat- 
ing octave  band  noise  spectra.'  >  The  level- 
rank  concept  utilized  a  family  of  curves  plot- 
ted on  octave  band  paper  with  the  rank  dee- 
Ignatlng  an  area  between  two  nelgiiboring 
curves:  the  curves  were  based  on  results  of 
the  then  existing  laboratory  experiments  on 
loudness,  annoyance,  and  speech  Interference. 
In  practice,  a  measured  or  calculated  noise 
spectrum  was  superimposed  upon  the  level- 
rank  curves  and  assigned  the  rank  of  the 
highest  zone  Into  which  the  spectrum  pro- 
truded. In  effect,  this  procedure  assumed 
that  the  noise  In  different  frequency  bands 
contributes  Independently  to  the  shaping  of 
subjective  repose  and  that  the  effects  of  dif- 
ferent bands  of  noise  were  not  simply  addi- 
tive. The  nolse-level-rank  concept  was  in- 
corporated in  empirical  procedures  for  esti- 
mating community  response  to  noise  based 
on  the  correlation  of  certain  physical  aspects 
of  the  noise  with  observed  case  history  expert, 
ence.' 

The  development  of  the  perceived  noise 
level  started  with  Ustening  tests  conducted 
in  1958  m  which  subjects  compared  record- 
ings of  the  noise  levels  produced  by  large 
propeller  aircraft  with  those  produced  by 
takeoffs  of  turbojet  aircraft.  Each  subject 
was  asked  to  adjust  the  sound  level  of  one 
recording  until  It  sounded  as  acceptable  or  as 
noisy  to  him  as  the  sound  of  a  reference  air- 
craft noise  record.  The  specific  purpose 
of  the  tests  was  to  determine  whether  the 
sound  from  the  soon-to-be  introduced  com- 
mercial Jet  aircraft  would  be  more  or  less  ac- 
ceptable to  communities  near  airports  than 
the  sound  from  the  propeller-driven  aircraft 
then  In  operation.  These  tests  indicated  that 
then-current  noise  evaluation  methods  em- 
ploying either  a  meter  or  a  calculation  of 
loudness  could  not  predict  accurately  the 
Judged  noisiness  of  the  sounds.  Therefore, 
from  studies  of  these  tests  and  available  in- 
formation on  the  "annoyance"  values  of 
sounds  of  different  frequencies  by  Laird  and 
Coyne,  and  later  by  Reese,  Kryter,  and  Stev- 
ens the  "perceived"  noise  level  was 
evolved.""  The  perceived  n<rise  level  was 
expressed  In  units  which  we  call  perceived 
noise  decibels,  or  PNdb.  The  perceived  noise 
level  In  PNdb  was  propxised  as  an  approprt- 
ate  measure  of  the  relative  subjective  accept- 
ability or  noisiness  of  complex  sounds,  and 
aircraft  soimds  in  particular."  "  " 
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The  concept  of  the  perceived  noise  level  la 
aorr.ewhAt  slmi-lir  Ui  ihe  concept  of  loudness 
level  m  that  It  evaluates  and  s'ums  the  co:^- 
•.rlbutlon  of  nolBlness  m  each  of  a  number 
of  frequency  bands  covering  moct  of  the  fre- 
quency ran^e  of  sounds  to  which  h'omans 
respond.  The  difference  between  loudness 
and  noisiness  scales  lies  In  dijerencea  be- 
tween the  reference  contours  of  equal  loud- 
ness or  noisiness. 

Figure  i  shows  a  complete  set  of  noisiness 
contours,  resulting  from  the  Investigations 
of  Kryter  and  Pearsons."  Figure  2  Ulus- 
tratea  ti  lyplcai  difference  between  the  equal 
noisiness  contours  and  the  loudness  con- 
tours esiabllsned  by  Stevens*  The  dif- 
ference between  the  loudness  and  noisiness 
;-ontours  is  predominantly  at  high  frequen- 
;ie8.  In  other  words,  for  a  high  and  a  low 
frequency  sound  which  are  equa.ly  loud,  the 
high  frequency  sound  will  be  more  annoying. 

SOMB    .APPLICATIONS 

The  perceived  noise  level  scale  is  now 
widely  used  In  this  country  and  abroad  for 
rating  aircraft  noise.  Currently  It  ha«  b«en 
proposed  as  a  measure  of  the  annoyance  of 
aircraft  noise  In  several  national  and  Inter- 
national specifications."  -"*  It  iB  al«o  often 
employed  In  defining  the  noise  character- 
istics of  new  .ilrcraf: 

On  the  basis  of  mforniatlon  concerning 
the  flight  profiles  of  an  aircraft  a^  well  aa 
the  noise  characteristics,  pl'os  Information 
concerning  the  noise  attenuation  through 
the  atmosphere,  perceived  nolae  level  con- 
tours can  be  prepared  indicating  the  maxi- 
mum levels  occurring  on  the  ground  at  posi- 
tions beneath  and  to  either  side  of  the  flight 
path  Seta  of  generalized  noise-level  con- 
tours have  been  prepared  depleting  the 
maximum  levels  expected  during  talteofl« 
and  landings  for  many  of  the  aircraft  (fixed 
wing  and  helicopter)  In  current  use  in  this 
country  ■  »  *  These  contours  provide  In- 
rDrmatloh  for  estimating  the  reaction  in 
■.■.immunities  exposed  to  aircraft  nol»e  and 
for  planning  suitable  land  tises  In  areas  near 
airports.-" "  In  these  procedures  the  per- 
ceived noise  level  Is  coupled  with  Informa- 
tion on  the  nunaber  of  operations,  runway 
utilization,  and  time  of  day  to  calcxilate  a 
comp>oslte  noise  rating  (CNRi  The  com- 
P'islte  noise  ratln*;  in  turn  may  be  used  to 
estunate  the  respi^nse  of  residential  com- 
munities. Figure  3  shows  the  empirical  rela- 
•w.onshlp    that    has    evolved    from    extensive 
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studies  of  community-aircraft  noise  prob- 
lems near  a  number  at  military  and  civil 
alrp>orts. 

As  Initially  developed,  the  perceived  noise 
level  scale  rated  the  relative  noisiness  of 
sounds  having  similar  temporal  characteris- 
tics without  strong  discrete  tone  components. 
These  limitations  on  the  use  of  the  perceived 
noise  level  scale  have  become  more  restric- 
tive with  the  Increase  In  landing  noise  prob- 
lems and  by  the  Introduction  of  turbofan 
engines.  Consequently  they  have  stimulated 
study  of  more  complex  methods  for  compar- 
ing complex  noises  which  may  differ  widely 
In  time  pattern  and  In  discrete  tone  content. 

Before  discussing  some  of  the  results  of 
recent  laboratory  testa  aimed  at  increasing 
the  accuracy  of  rating  differing  aircraft 
sounds,  we  might  note  first  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  some  simple  methods  of  esti- 
mating the  perceived  noise  level.  As  Kryter 
has  earlier  noted.  It  should  be  possible  to 
obtain  a  good  estimate  of  the  calculated  p>er- 
celved  noise  level  for  sounds  having  approx- 
imately the  ssmae  bandwidth  and  frequency 
spectra  by  use  of  a  sound  level  meter  and  a 
simple  weighting  network."  >*  To  be  most 
accurate,  such  a  meter  must  be  specially  cali- 
brated for  each  class  of  sounds  for  which  it  is 
used. 

Both  the  A-network  of  the  standard  sound 
level  meter  and  sound  level  meters  Incorpo- 
rating weighting  networks  having  the  Inverse 
shape  of  the  40-noy  equal  noisiness  contour 
shown  In  figure  1  (N-network)  have  been 
used  to  estimate  the  perceived  noise  level  of 
aircraft  fiyovers.  Our  recent  experience  has 
shown  that  with  either  the  N-network  or  the 
A-network,  the  calculated  perceived  noise 
levels  (as  calculated  from  octave  band  noise 
measurements)  may  be  approximated  from 
the  network  readings  with  sample  standard 
deviations  of  the  order  of  1  to  a  db.  In  some 
applications,  this  accuracy  in  estimating  per- 
ceived noise  levels  Is  adequate.  For  exam- 
ple, this  method  may  be  entirely  satisfactory 
In  describing  the  noise  levels  in  the  vicinity 
of  an  airp>ort  where  a  variety  of  different  air- 
craft are  in  operation.  In  such  cases,  we 
have  observed  that  the  ncAse  levels  per  se 
due  to  Jet  aircraft  operations  may  vary  over 
quite  wide  ranges  with  typical  sample  stand- 
ard deviations  ranging  from  5  to  8  PNdb  ob- 
tained near  well-defined  takeoff  and  landing 
paths.  In  this  case,  the  measurement  error 
Introduced  by  network  readings  of  PNdb  may 
be  quite  acceptable.  The  reduction  in  data 
analysis  time  per  flyover  permits  a  greater 
number  of  flyovers  to  be  sampled,  thus  facili- 
tating a  better  statistical  description  of  the 
noise  environment.  However,  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  such  approximation  proce- 
dures may  lead  to  serious  errors  when  meas- 
uring sounds  having  different  bandwldths 
and  sharply  differing  frequency  spectra. 

TIME    DTTBATION 

In  ««n^mining  the  effects  of  duration  on 
noisineaa,  Kryter  and  Pearsons  reported  sev- 
eral years  ago  results  of  some  laboratory  com- 
parisons in  which  the  time  duration  was 
varied  for  bemds  of  noise  and  simulated  and 
actual  aircraft  sounds."  Results  of  these 
tests  Indicated  that  doubling  the  duration 
of  a  sound  (i.e..  the  time  In  which  the  noise 
signal  Is  within  10  dB  of  the  maximum  level) 
Increased  Its  subjective  noisiness  by  4.5  dB. 
In  other  words,  if  one  doubles  the  duration 
of  a  sound,  then  the  level  must  be  reduced 
by  4.5  dB  to  retain  the  same  noisiness.  The 
time  pattern  employed  is  shown  in  figure  4. 
Figure  5  shows  a  plot  of  the  experimental 
data.  The  study  Included  signals  having 
durations  of  1.5  to  12  seconds,  presented  at 
sound  preestire  levels  in  the  vicinity  of  100 
dB.  Similar  results  have  also  been  observed 
for  sounds  having  levels  of  80  to  80  dB, 

The  extent  to  which  this  "trading"  rela- 
tion of  4.6  dB  between  duration  and  level 
for  equal  noisiness  is  applicable  for  longer 


See  footnotes  17  and  18  on  page  8763. 


or  shorter  durations  is  not  known.  althoTigh 
one  would  suspect  that  for  durations  longer 
than  20  to  30  seconds  the  slope  of  the  curve 
in  figure  6  should  decrease.  We  are  cur- 
rently undertaking  additional  studies  in 
vrtiich  the  time  duration  of  the  stimuli  is 
varied  over  a  greater  range. 

On  the  basis  of  these  laboratory  tests  one 
may  define  a  duration-adjusted  perceived 
noise  level  or  "effective  PNdB"  defined  ss 

PNdB.ff  =  PNdB-)-161og^ —  (1) 

ft 

Now,  the  time  duration  of  the  noise  signal 
produced  by  the  flyover  of  an  aircraft  is 
determined  by  four  major  factors:  (a)  nolBe 
source  characteristics  of  the  aircraft,  (b) 
distance  and  geometrical  relatlonshlpe  be- 
tween the  aircraft  and  a  ground  position, 
(c)  aixcraft  speed,  and  (d)  sound  attenua- 
tion characterlsUcs  of  the  atmosphere.  For 
a  given  aircraft  operating  at  a  fixed  power 
setting,  the  time  duration  will  be  approxi- 
mately proportional  to  the  aircraft  speed. 
In  practice,  since  variations  in  takeoff  and 
climb  speeds  are  often  relatively  small,  varia- 
tions in  time  duration  are  likely  to  be  prln- 
cipcOly  dependent  upon  distance  from  the 
aircraft. 

As  an  example,  figure  6  shows  the  time 
duration  of  several  aircraft  flyover  signals 
plotted  versus  the  ratio  of  the  distance  be- 
tween aircraft  and  ground  observer  to  air- 
craft speed.  Data  points  are  shown  for  com- 
puter-simulated takeoffs  of  a  large  transport 
aircraft  at  three  different  speed  profiles  en- 
compassing a  range  of  speeds  after  liftoff 
ranging  from  150  to  230  knots.  The  same 
data  points  are  replotted  in  figure  7  versus 
the  distance  between  aircraft  and  ground 
observer.  For  a  given  slant  distance,  the 
time  durations  shown  in  the  figure  typically 
vary  over  a  ratio  of  about  1.5  to  1.  When  the 
time  durations  shown  in  figure  7  are  now 
Interpreted  in  terms  of  the  effective  perceived 
noise  level,  by  means  of  equation  1,  we 
obtain  the  band  of  effective  perceived  noise 
levels  shown  In  figure  8.  At  a  given  slant 
distance,  the  variation  In  duration  resulting 
from  changes  In  speed  has  resulted  In  a 
spread  of  effective  perceived  noise  levels  of 
2  to  3  PNdb. 

Also  shown  In  figure  8  Is  the  unmodified 
perceived  noise  level-vs-dlstance  curve  for 
this  simulated  takeoff  condition.  (In  flg\ire 
8  we  have  taken  20  seconds  as  the  reference 
time  for  modifying  the  perceived  noise  levels 
in  accordance  with  equation  1.  This  choice 
of  a  reference  Is  quite  arbitrary;  selection  of 
a  different  reference  time  would  merely  have 
shifted  the  effective  duration-modified  per- 
ceived noise  level  with  respect  to  the  uncor- 
rected perceived  noise  level  curve.) 

It  is  plainly  evident  from  figure  8  that  the 
time  duration  correction  has  significantly 
changed  the  slop>e  of  the  curve  relating  per- 
ceived noise  levels  to  distance.  While  the 
unmodified  perceived  noise  level  curve  de- 
creased at  a  rate  of  approximately  8  to  10 
PNdb  per  doubling  of  distance,  the  effective 
perceived  noise  level  curve  decreases  at  a  rate 
of  only  4  to  5  dB  per  doubling  of  distance. 
When  interpreted  In  terms  of  noise  contours 
depleting  the  maximum  perceived  noise  levels 
occurring  on  the  ground  under  the  flight 
path,  we  obtain  the  typical  situations  shown 
in  flgure  9,  In  the  upper  portion  of  figure  9 
are  shown  the  perceived  noise  level  contours 
for  a  computer-simulated  takeoff  of  a  large 
turbojet  transport  aircraft.  In  the  lower 
portion,  the  effective  perceived  noise  level 
contours  are  shown  for  the  same  takeoff.  The 
effective  perceived  noise  level  contours  are 
well  separated.  Indicating  a  very  moderate 
change  in  noisiness  for  ground  positions  off 
to  either  side  of  the  aircraft  (Ught  path.  The 
extent  to  which  this  may  hold  true  for  sig- 
nals of  long  duration  remains  to  be  sub- 
stantiated by  future  laboratory  tests. 
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The  effect  of  discrete  tones  on  the  noisiness 
of  complex  noise  signals  has  been  studied  by 
several  Investigators.  They  have  noted  that 
the  presence  of  a  pure  tone  in  a  band  of 
random  noise  may  cause  the  composite  signal 
to  be  Judged  much  noiser  than  a  band  of 
random  noises  having  the  same  overall  sound 
pressure  level  as  the  composite  signals.'". ",  »* 

Some  recent  work  tindertaken  by  Kryter 
and  Pearsons  has  resulted  In  the  curves 
shown  In  figure  10.=»  This  figure  incorporates 
some  of  the  results  of  laboratory  experiments 
Interpreted  in  terms  of  corrections  to  be 
added  to  the  observed  levels  of  the  frequency 
bands  containing  noise  and  a  pure  tone.  This 
procedure  suggests  a  relatively  simple  meth- 
od to  account  for  the  additional  noisiness 
resulting  from  the  presence  of  a  single  pure 
tone.  The  perceived  noise  level  of  the  com- 
plex sound  would  then  be  calculated  on  the 
basis  of.the  corrected  band  pressure  levels. 
The  abscissa  In  figure  10  is  stated  in  f\ill, 
one-third  or  one-tenth  octave  bands  as: 

1.  The  tone-to-nolse  ratio  (T/N)  is  dB 
when  the  tone  Is  measured  independently  of 
tbe  background  noise;  or 

2.  The  ratio  of  the  tone-plus-noise  level 
to  the  level  of  noise  In  adjacent  frequency 
bands  (T-f-N/AN).  In  other  words,  this 
ratio  represents  the  amount  in  dB  by  which 
tbe  band  containing  the  tone  exceeds  the' 
level  of  adjacent  bands. 

Study  of  the  figures  indicate  that  octave 
band  analysis  Is  likely  to  be  Inadequate  In 
detecting  the  presence  of  pure  tones  or  in 
providing  enough  Information  to  permit  an 
accurate  determination  of  the  pure  tone  cor- 
rection. For  example,  when  the  level  of  the 
octave  band  containing  noise  and  the  pure 
tone  Is  3  dB  above  the  adjacent  bands  {T+ 
N/AN-3  dB) .  the  correction  for  pure  tones 
may  vary  from  3  to  7Vi  dB.  For  a  similar 
4  dB  protrusion  for  noise  levels  measured  In 
one-third  octave  bands,  the  pure  tone  cor- 
rection may  vary  from  2  to  6  dB.  With  the 
one-tenth  octave  band  measurements,  the 
correction  is  reduced  to  the  range  of  0  to  3  dB 
for  a  3  dB  protrusion.  Thus,  to  fully  account 
for  the  additional  noisiness  of  pure  tones,  one 
may  often  have  to  utilize  a  more  detailed 
frequency  analysis  than  Is  normally  employed 
In  analyzing  aircraft  flyover  noise. 

The  correction  to  the  total  perceived  noise 
level  for  spectra  similar  to  that  encountered 
la  aircraft  flyover  noise  signals  will  rarely 
If  ever  approach  that  for  the  correction 
(from  fig.  10)  applied  to  the  noise  band  con- 
taining the  pure  tone.  In  most  practical 
cases,  this  correction  to  the  total  perceived 
noise  level  would  be  of  the  order  of  one -half 
or  less  of  the  correction  for  the  individual 
band  containing  the  pvire  tone. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  analysis  of  actual 
flyover  noise  signals,  one  does  not  encounter 
the  relatively  simple  combination  of  steady 
state  broadband  noise  and  single  pure  tones. 
In  flyover  signals,  several  pure  tones  may  be 
present;  these  tones  may  or  may  not  be 
liarmonlcally  related.  There  may  be  signifi- 
cant frequency  shifts  In  the  pure  tones  due 
to  Doppier  effects.  Additional  difficulty  is 
encountered  because  of  the  changes  In  abeo- 
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lute  level  of  the  signal  with  time,  accom- 
panied by  variations  In  the  pure  tone  levels 
relative  to  the  broadband  noise.  Theee  vari- 
ations are  created  by  differences  in  the  di- 
rectional pattern  of  tbe  multiple  noise 
sources.  Where  narrow  band  frequency 
analyses  are  relied  upon  to  separate  pure 
tones  from  the  broadband  noise,  frequency 
shifts  and  changes  in  noise  levels  with  time 
may  limit  the  sampling  time.  This  in  turn 
may  restrict  the  choice  of  filter  bandwldths 
or  the  accuracy  with  which  one  may  de- 
termine the  broadband  noise  levels.*  ■ 

Thus,  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  with 
any  great  degree  of  assurance,  the  appropri- 
ate measures  of  pure  tones  and  noise  neces- 
sary to  make  use  of  flgure  10.  The  effect  of 
some  of  these  complexities  on  noisiness  as- 
sessments have  been  investigated  in  the 
laboratory.  We  recently  completed  tests  in 
which  subjects  compared  the  noisiness  of 
broadband,  continuous  spectum  noise  with 
the  noisiness  of  the  same  band  of  noise  In- 
cluding various  combinations  of  pure  tones. 
The  pure  tones,  all  harmonically  related, 
were  presented  under  steady  state,  frequency 
modulated,  and  amplitude  modulated  condi- 
tions. The  frequency  modulations  at  5  and 
25  percent  varied  at  rates  of  1  and  5  cps. 
The  amplitude  modulation  at  100  percent 
also  varied  at  rates  of  1  and  5  cps.  It  was 
found  that  the  Judged  noisiness  of  the  com- 
plex sounds  could  be  predicted  with  reason- 
able acctu-acy  by  the  calculated  PNdB  values. 
The  test  results  further  indicated  that  no 
difference  in  calculation  procedures  Is  neces- 
sary to  predict  the  additional  effect  of  modu- 
lating and  combining  tones  In  noise.  Thus, 
at  least  for  the  Umlted  range  studied,  the 
presence  of  more  than  one  discrete  tone  or  a 
small  amount  of  amplitude  or  frequency 
moduUtlon  is  accounted  for  by  the  perceived 
noise  level  procedures. 

Given  the  complexity  of  actual  flyover 
signals  and  the  measurement  and  interpreta- 
tion problems  associated  with  determining 
tone-to-nolse,  ratios,  and  time  durations  as 
well  as  absolute  levels,  It  is  quite  possible  for 
different  investigators  analyzing  the  same 
signals  to  arrive  at  somewhat  different  per- 
ceived noise  levels.  We  have  recently  begun 
a  study  of  some  of  the  problems  in  analyzing 
flyover  noise  signals  and  interpreting  them 
In  terms  of  the  latest  laboratory  Information 
avaUable  on  calculating  perceived  noise 
levels.  We  hope  in  this  study  to  compare 
different  procedures  and  evolve  several  sug- 
gestions for  measurement  procedures  that 
will  lead  to  more  consistent  reduction  and 
Interpretation  of  flyover  measurements.  It 
is  probable  that  several  procedures  of  differ- 
ing complexity  will  be  developed  to  meet  the 
widely  varying  data  applications. 

ABSOLtTTX    jmxSMSNTS    OF    AlKCEArr    NOISX 

Most  of  the  Judgment  tests  undertaken  to 
determine  the  acceptability  or  noisiness  of 
various  aircraft  sounds  have  used  recorded 
noise  signals  as  the  stimiUl.  We  recently 
undertook  some  fleld  tests  to  determine  if 
there  were  any  significant  differences  In  the 
Judgments  of  relative  noULness  of  noise  pro- 
duced by  actual  flyover  and  by  recordings  of 
aircraft  noise."  As  a  part  of  these  tests,  we 
also  investigated  the  esUbllshment  of  a  cate- 
gory scale  of  acceptability  for  aircraft  noises. 
In  this  Investigation,  subjects  were  asked  to 
score  the  flyover  noise  on  a  scale  having  four 
categories  of  acceptability— "of  no  concern," 
"acceptable,"  "fairly  acceptable."  and  "unac- 
cepUble."  This  testing  Is  similar  to  British 
tests,  such  as  the  Parnborough  test  in  1961, 

«>  See  footnote  25  on  page  8764. 

•^  Galloway.  W.  J,.  "Frequency  Analyses  of 
Short-Duration   Random   Noise,"   Sound,    1 
No.  6,  31-34  (Nov,-Dec.  1962). 

n  Bishop.  D.  E..  "Judgments  of  the  Relative 
and  Absolute  Acceptability  of  Aircraft  Noise." 
J.  Aooxiat.  Soc.  Am.,  87, 1175  (19«6). 


in  which  subjects  were  asked  to  rate  the 
noise  of  aircraft  or  motor  vehicles  in  terms 
of  various  "intruslveness,"  "noisiness,"  and 
"annoyance"  scales.' «"  *• 

For  these  field  teats  groups  of  subjects  were 
assembled  at  two  buildings  located  near 
major  flight  paths  at  the  Los  Angeles  Inter- 
national Airport.  Subjects  Judged  actual 
flyovers  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  test 
buildings.  Recorded  flyover  noises  were 
Judged  Inside  the  buildings.  Most  subjects 
Judged  noise  from  both  aircraft  takeoffs  and 
aircraft  approaches. 

One  major  advantage  of  such  tests  is, 
of  course,  the  exposure  to  actual  noise 
stimuli  and  the  opportunity  to  place  sub- 
jects in  an  environment  more  closely  re- 
sembling a  normal  home  or  work  situation. 
One  drawback  of  such  tests  is  the  Umlted 
dynamic  range  and  lack  of  control  of  the 
noise  stimuli.  Another  disadvantage  Is  the 
variability  In  Judgments  when  making  sub- 
jective magnitude  tests.  This  variability 
is  considerably  greater  than  In  tests  In  which 
subjects  compared  the  noisiness  of  two 
sounds.  Thus,  the  field  tests  are  a  relatively 
Insensitive  method  for  detecting  differences 
In  responses  to  other  than  major  changes  in 
the  noise  stimuli. 

In  both  the  relative  and  cAegory  Judgment 
tests,  we  found  little  difference  in  Judgments 
of  actual  flyovers  and  recorded  flyovers  of  the 
same  perceived  noise  level.  We  also  found 
In  both  the  relative  Judgment  and  the  cate- 
gory Judgment  tests  little  difference  in  the 
Judgments  of  takeoff  noise  compared  to  ap- 
proach noise  for  the  same  perceived  nolae 
level.  This  latter  finding  is  contrary  to 
what  might  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  the 
effect  of  time  duration  since  there  were  siz- 
able differences  between  the  mean  time  du- 
rations of  the  approach  noise  signals  and  the 
takeoff  noise  signals  (10  seconds  compared 
to  16  seconds).  One  explanation  for  the 
similarity  In  Judgments  of  approach  noise 
and  takeoff  noise  despite  the  difference  in 
time  durations  Is  the  probability  that  many 
of  the  approach  flyover  noise  signals  con- 
tained more  pronounced  discrete  frequency 
components  that  the  takeoff  noUe  signala. 
This  increased  discrete  tone  content  may 
have  tended  to  increase  the  noisiness  of  the 
approach  flyovers,  thus  offsetting  the  de- 
crease in  noisiness  due  to  the  shorter  time 
duration. 

The  relative  Judgment  test  results  indi- 
cated that  a  change  of  approximately  16 
PNdB  was  required  to  double  or  halve  the 
relative  noisiness  of  the  flyover  signals.  In 
originally  developing  the  perceived  noise  level 
scale  it  had  been  assumed  that  10  dB  was 
required  for  doubling  of  noisiness.  Thus, 
the«e  teet  results  indicate  a  more  moderate 
change  in  the  growth  ftmctlon  of  noisiness 
than  originally  assumed.  As  a  result  of  the 
value  of  16  PNdB  required  for  doubUng  ob- 
served In  these  tests  and  a  value  of  13  PNdB 
observed  for  doubUng  in  some  recent  British 
laboratory  tests,  we  are  imdertaklng  detailed 
laboratory  tests  to  determine  more  accurately 
the  growth  of  noisiness  as  a  function  of 
sound  pressure  level.** 

The  major  resiUts  of  the  category  Judg- 
ment tests  are  given  in  flgure  11.  This  flg- 
ure shows  two  curves  representing  the  mean 
of  Indoor  Judgments  and  outdoor  Judgments 
There  U  substantial  displacement  between 

•  Se©  footnote  5  on  page  8763. 

"Robinson,  D.  W.,  J.  M.  Bow»her.  W.  C. 
Copeland,  "On  Judging  the  Noise  From  Air- 
craft in  Flight,  AcUBtlea,  13.  324-330  (1963). 

"  "Social  Survey  in  the  Vicinity  of  London 
(Heathrow)  Airport,"  Appendix  XI,  Noise 
Final  Report,  Committee  on  the  Problem  of 
Noise,  HMSO,  London  (July  1963^. 

"  Broadbent,  D.  E.,  D.  W.  Robinson,  "Sub- 
JecUve  Measurements  of  the  Relative  An- 
noyance of  Simulated  Sonic  Bangs  and  Air- 
craft Noise,"  J.  Soimd  Vib.  1.  162-174  (1964) 
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the  Judgments  of  Indoor  flyovers  and  outdoor 
flyover*.  This  dlaplacement  Indicates  that 
for  flyovers  heard  at  the  same  perceived  noise 
levels  most  observers  will  assign  less  accept- 
able ratings  to  the  noise  when  heard  Indoors 
than  when  heard  outdoors  The  displace- 
ment between  curves  In  figure  11  Is  approxi- 
mately 14  PNdB  In  mldscale.  lees  than  the  18 
dBA  difference  between  Indoor  and  outdoor 
jadgments  observed  in  the  Farnborough 
t«8ts.  In  bf'th  tests,  the  shift  between  In- 
door and  outdoor  Judgments  Is  somewhat 
iMs  than  the  magnitude  of  noise  reduction 
provided  by  the  particular  test  building 
structures. 

Comparison  of  our  category  test  results 
with  the  results  from  tests  employing  other 
category  scales  Is  somewhat  difficult  because 
of  the  semantic  differences  In  the  category 
scales  and  the  context  In  which  the  subjects 
were  asked  to  Judge  flyover  noise.  For  ex- 
ample, m  the  Los  Angeles  tests,  subjects  were 
asked  to  Judge  flyover  noise  In  the  context 
that  the  flycvers  would  occur  20  to  30  times 
during  the  day  and  night.  However,  In  the 
Farnborough  tests,  subjects  were  not  In- 
structed to  Interpret  the  flyover  In  terms  of 
any  particular  number  of  occurrences. 
However.  If  we  adjust  scales  for  such  differ- 
ences by  Introducmg  weighting  factors  ba-sed 
on  current  estimates  of  the  effect  of  niunber 
of  occurrences  on  svibjectlve  Judgments,  we 
obtain  the  comparison  shown  In  figure  12.  In 
this  figure,  acceptabUity  ratings  are  compared 
with  the  Farnborough  Intnislveness  Judg- 
ments and  the  London  Airport  Social  Survey 
annoyance  ratings.  In  figure  12  both  Indoor 
and  outdoor  Judgment  curves  are  plotted 
vs  the  perceived  noise  level  measured  out- 
doors, assuming  20  PNdB  as  a  representative 
building  noise  reduction  value. 

.\lthough  the  category  scales  shown  In 
ng\ire  12  employ  quite  different  sets  of  ad- 
jectives, there  Is  reasonably  good  agreement 
among  the  three  scales  as  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  noise  levels  rated  with  adjectives  Im- 
plying a  significant  degree  of  dissatisfac- 
tion— "unacceptable  "  "very  annoying,"  or 
"very  much  (annoyance)  For  situations 
where  the  number  of  flyovers  Is  about  20  to 
30  per  day,  the  mean  Judgments  for  the  three 
different  tests  Indicate  a  significant  degree 
of  dissatisfaction  at  perceived  noise  levels  in 
the  range  from  108  to  116  PNdB." 

In  the  context  of  20  to  30  flyovers  per  day, 
this  range  lu  noise  levels  brackets  the  com- 
posite noise  rating  (CNR)  of  115  shown  in 
figure  3  as  a  lower  boundary  for  tm  zione  of 
community  response  to  aircraft  noise  In 
which  repeated  and  vigorous  noise  com- 
plaints might  be  expecietl  The  CNB 
boundaries  are  based  primarily  upon  case 
history  experience  Thus,  irom  both  field 
experience  and  more  formal  category  judg- 
ments of  aircraft  noise,  there  seema  to  be 
r»Aii'  :.,ib',e  .ii^reement  concerning  the  levels 
f  r.Dise  *iiich  are  likely  to  create  quite 
■  ..■.cspr^'.u:  >l.i..satl*Xactlon  either  f^n  an  Indl- 
. .:.:  .,'.;    .:   -i  Hum  unity  baals, 

TSiere  is  considerable  variability  in  the 
r.iii-gory  judgineats  of  aircraft  noise.  For 
-■.x.wi-.p:--  ;;:  lur  ,i;-cept<it)iaty  tests,  the  pooled 
rs:.;:i.v'-f^  j'  the  .st..uidard  deviations  for  the 
>.ir;  ''.;3  ;>e'.,s  ,>f  *.ed'.3  ranged  fnim  7  »  9  PNdb. 


Thus,  In  Interpreting  curvee  showing  mean 
asMBsments  of  the  noise,  such  as  shown  in 
figure  11  or  12,  one  should  recognize  that  for 
any  noise  exposure,  there  likely  will  be  found 
sizable  proportions  of  people  holding  qtilte 
different  opinions  about  the  noise. 

SONIC   BOOM 

The  setting  of  acceptable  limits  for  sonic 
booms  experienced  In  a  community  critically 
influences  flight  planning  and  the  economic 
operation  of  supersonic  transports.  The 
limits  are  Important  In  influencing  design  of 
the  aircraft  and  engines,  since  they  deter- 
mine the  altitude  at  which  the  aircraft  be- 
oomea  supersonic  and  also  set  minimum  alti- 
tudes for  cruise  flights  at  different  sjjeeds. 

Laboratory  Judgment  tests  have  provided 
some  of  the  Information  needed  to  establish 
preliminary  criteria  for  sonic  booms.  Profee- 
eor  Richards  of  Great  Britain  has  Investigated 
the  relative  effects  of  peak  overpressure,  rise 
rates,  and  fall  rates  for  N-shaped  waves  sim- 
ilar to  waveforms  of  outdoor  sonic  booms." 
The  stimuli  for  his  tests  were  produced  by 
small  loudspeakers  mounted  In  headsets  with 
6p>eclal  seals  to  provide  the  neceesary  low  fre- 
quency response.  Because  of  the  use  of  the 
headset,  however,  the  stimuli  were  presented 
only  to  the  ears  thus  eliminating  any  possible 
effect  of  the  booms  on  the  body.  No  tests 
were  conducted  with  sonic  booms  as  they 
might  be  ex|>erlenced  Inside  a  house. 

Other  tests  In  Great  Britain  reported  by 
Bocu^bent  and  Robinson  with  simulated  In- 
door booms  Indicate  that  the  upper  limit  for 
acceptable  sonic  boom  overpreseure  is  about 
1.9  p«f."  This  was  determined  from  Judg- 
ment tests  in  wtiich  subjects  rated  the  an- 
noyance of  aonlc  booms  and  aircraft  flyover 
noise.  The  stimuli  for  these  tests  were  pro- 
vided by  loudspeakers.  The  sonic  boom  sig- 
nal was  produced  by  a  recording  of  a  boom 
made  Inside  a  building.  The  level  of  this 
single  recording  was  vtuled  and  the  subject 


community)  tolerance  to  sonic  booms."" 
As  a  consequence,  we  know  quite  a  bit  more 
now  about  reactions  to  sonic  booms  produced 
by  current  "small"  supersonic  aircraft. 
However,  within  the  last  2  years,  relatively 
little  effort  has  been  given  to  any  systematic 
study  to  ascertain  which  parameters  of  a 
sonic  boom  signature  are  most  significant 
In  determining  people's  expressions  of  annoy- 
ance or  acceptability.  Consequently,  we  now 
know  little  more  than  we  did  several  years 
ago  about  possible  tradeoffs  In  reaction  In 
terms  of  overpressure,  rise  time,  wave  shape, 
and  boom  duration. 

There  Is  particular  need  to  Increase  our 
understanding  of  possible  Interactions  of 
these  parameters  since  most  of  our  field  and 
laboratory  experience  is  with  sonic  boom 
signatures  that  differ  In  many  waveform  de- 
tails from  those  expected  from  the  super- 
sonic transport. 

The  public  oplnon  surveys  show  that 
people  tend  to  be  most  critical  of  sonic 
booms  while  listening  to  them  Inside  build- 
ings. This  finding  is  In  general  agreement 
with  laboratory  experience  with  simulated 
sonic  booms.  Thus,  we  should  now  find  out 
more  about  man's  assessment  of  sonic  booms 
under  Indoor  conditions.  For  these  inves- 
tigations, laboratory  Judgment  tests  utiliz- 
ing well-developed  test  techniques  and  sup- 
plemented with  field  Judgment  tests  offer 
a  logical  approach.  The  laboratory  tests  pro- 
vide a  means  of  determining  man's  relative 
assessment  of  annoyance  to  ranges  and  kinds 
of  wave  shapes  not  produced  by  ciurent  air- 
craft. Laboratory  tests  also  offer  a  means  of 
simulating  the  Indoor  wave  shapes  expected 
to  be  produced  by  sonic  booms  from  super- 
sonic transport  aircraft. 

Of  course,  there  are  technical  problems  in- 
volved In  generating  In  the  laboratory  the 
wave  signatures  and  associated  structural 
vibrations  expected  from  sonic  boom  excita- 
tion  of   buildings.     However,   the   technical 


rated  the  different  levels  on  an  annoyance     problems  involved   are  certainly  not  major 
■  ■■      ■         ■-    ■        -      ._j   ^      ^^^^   costly)    problems    compared    to   other 

technical  problems  which  are  being  solved 
In  the  development  of  a  supersonic  transport 
aircraft. 

In  looking  at  this  problem,  one  is  tempted 
to  draw  a  parallel  with  some  of  the  problems 
experienced  during  Introduction  of  subsonic 
transport  aircraft.  As  you  may  remember, 
the  Initial  noise  level  speclflcations  set  up  by 
some  aircraft  and  engine  manufacturers  re- 
lied on  a  basic  and  simple  measure  of  the 
noise,  the  overall  sound  pressure  level.  There 
was  considerable  dismay,  stirprlse,  and  con- 
fusion on  the  part  of  some  when  the  cri- 
teria which  evolved  for  evaluating  aircraft 
noise    Involved    a    weighting    of    the    noise 


scale.  Their  results  show  that  under  Indoor 
conditions,  a  sonic  boom  of  1.9  pef  overpres- 
sure measured  outdoors  is  eqiiivalent  to  a 
flyover  signal  of  llOPNdb  measured  outdoors. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  although 
the  stimuli  were  produced  by  loudspeakers, 
the  lcr»  frequency  components  and  associ- 
ated structural  vibration  effects  were  lacking. 
Similar  work  In  this  country  has  been 
conducted  by  Pearsons  and  Kryter  In  which 
subjects  adjusted  the  level  of  recorded  air- 
craft noise  or  bands  of  noise  until  they  were 
as  acceptable  as  sonic  booms  heard  Indoors 
and  outdoors."  The  booms  were  produced 
by  specially  constructed  18-lnch  loudspeak- 
ers  mounted    in   a    concrete   test  chamber. 


3.6  feet  by  3.6  feet  by  7.9  feet.     The  test     spectnim  rather  than  a  simple  overall  sound 

pressure  level  rating.  Similarly,  there  is  a 
tendency  today  for  many  to  assume  that  the 
basic  and  most,  easily  measured  physical 
parameters  describing  the  sonic  boom  wave 
shape  must  also  be  the  most  pertinent  ones 
In  governing  man's  reaction  to  the  sonic 
boom.  However,  past  experience  In  devel- 
oping measuring  scales  to  describe  man's 
psychological  and  physiological  reactions  to 
inolse  show  that  man's  reactions  seldom 
scale  simply  with  any  single  physical  param- 
eter of  the  stimuli  and  that  several  param- 
eters of  the  stimuli  must  be  considered. 
Thus,  our  present  reliance  on  overpressure 
as  a  governing  criteria  on   sonic  boom  ac- 


stlmull  Included  simulated  outdoor  booms 
with  an  N-shaped  waveform  and  a  recording 
of  a  sonic  boom  made  Inside  a  wood  frame 
building  during  supersonic  flyover.  During 
a  portion  of  the  tests  some  window  rattle 
was  added  to  the  Indoor  sonic  boom  by  add- 
ing a  window  mounted  in  a  plywood  do<»' 
for  the  chamber.  With  the  addition  of  the 
window  rattle,  the  test  results  Indicate  that 
a  sonic  boom  of  2.3  p.sJ.  measured  outdoors 
Is  equivalent  to  a  flyover  noise  signal  of 
113  PNdB  measured  outdoors.  These  re- 
sults are  in  agreement  with  those  of  Broad- 
bent  and  Robinson.  The  tests  further  indi- 
cated that  sonic   booms  heard  Indoors  are 


less  acceptable  than  when  heard  outdoors,     ceptablllty  may  later  have  to  be  modified  or  | 


■  In  fig.  12  Judgment  stxires  are  correlated 
with  the  outdoor  f>ercelved  noise  level  plios 

:a:a?to"^0^rn"h^4  T^Z  nuSTf     '^~wUh^^h%";^a;rr:toT^;;:Tow;:e7.The     ^eTS'-bf-cWder^tlon  -of    other    sonic 

equal  to  10  log  n,  Where  n  18  tne  number  Of      _^^ ^,    „,k-„».«„    _1 „_ .-L— ..      boom  parameters.    It  would  seem  reasonable 

Indeed  to  explore  possible  needs  for  criteria 
modification  now,  rather  than  wait  for  ac- 
ctmiulatlon  of  case  history  experience  to 
suggest  the  need  for  revisions. 

»^  Pearsons.  K.  S.,  K.  D.  Kryter.  "Laboratory 
Tests  of  Subjective  Reactions  to  Sonic  Boom." 
NASA  CKr-187    (March   1965). 

•Borsky.  P.  N.,  "Community  Reactions  to 
Sonic  Booms  In  the  Oklahoma  City  Area, 
AMRL-TB-65-37  (February  1965). 


occurrences  per  day  The  choice  of  10  log  n 
for  the  number  of  occurrences  is  suggested 
by  empirical  procedures  for  predicting  com- 
munity response  to  nol.se  from  aircraft  oper- 
ations. This  choice  is  also  .supported  In  part 
by  analysis  of  the  London  Airptat  Social 
Survey  data.  Por  these  siirvey  data,  weight- 
ings of  either  10  log  n  or  15  log  n  are  equally 
valid  statl.stlcally  in  correlating  the  number 
of  flightji  per  day  and  average  pvu'i.  nolse  level 
of  the  alrcra."   v.'.''r.  *.i-.e  average  annoyance. 


structural  vibration  normally  experienced 
Inside  a  house  was  not  Included  In  the  test 
stimuli  due  to  the  concrete  chamber  con- 
struction. 

Within  the  last  3  to  3  years,  rather  ex- 
tensive public  opinion  surveys  have  been 
conducted    to    determine    individual     (and 


**  See  footnote  34  on  page  8765. 
**  Richards,  B.  J.,  "Sonic  Boom  Assessment,' 
J.  Acoust.  Soc.  Am.,  36.  1036  (1964). 
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Figure  1-5. — Typical  overall  sound  levels  measured  with  a  sound-level  meter.     (^General 

Radio  Co.) 
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Vegetative  Reactions  to  AirDrroHT  Stimuli — 

COMPASATIVE  STTTDIES  OF  StJBJECTS  IN  DORT- 

MtJND,  Germany,   and  the   Mabaan   Tribe 

IN    THE    StTDAN 

(Presented  at  the  Special  Sclentlflc  Pro- 
gram of  the  Committee  on  Conservation  of 
Hearing  and   the   Otosclerosis  Study  Group 
at  the  68th  annual  session  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngol- 
ogy, Oct.  20-25.  1963,  New  York.) 
(By  Gerd  Jansen,  M.D.,  Dortmund  Germany; 
Samuel  Rosen,   M.D..   New  York,  N.Y.;    J. 
Schulze,  M.D..  Dortmund,  Germany;   Die- 
trich Plester.  M.D.,  Dusseldorf.  Germany; 
Aly  El-Mofty.  M.D.,  Cairo,  Egypt.)' 

(Note.— All  charts  may  be  found  in  origi- 
nal report.) 

In  three  separate  studies  made  recently  of 
tiie  primitive  Mabaan  Tribe  in  the  jungle  or 

'Dr.  Jansen  and  Dr.  Schulze  are  associated 
1th  Max-Planck  Instltut  ftlr  Arbeltsphvsiol- 
5gie.  Dortmund,  Germany;  Dr.  Rosen  U 
consulting  ear  surgeon  at  the  Mount  Sinai 
ttospltal.  New  York,  and  at  the  New  York 
t.ye  and  Ear  Infirmary;  associate  clinical 
professor  of  otolaryngology.  College  of  Physl- 
_^    and    Surgeons,    Columbia    University. 

^;«,t  ^^^  ^  '"'"^  ^^^  Hals-Nasen-Ohren 
^mik.  Medlzlnlsche  Akademle.  Dusseldorf, 
Shl^'^T?'  ^'■-  El-Mofty  Is  professor  at  Eln 
^natns  University,  Cairo.  Egypt. 


southeast  Sudan  It  was  shown  that,  with 
aging,  their  hearing  In  the  high  frequencies 
maintains  much  higher  levels  when  com- 
pared to  similar  populations  In  Wisconsin, 
New  York,  Dusseldorf,  and  Cairo.  The  Ma- 
baan environment  Is  almost  free  of  noise, 
with  an  ambient  noise  level  measuring  34  to 
40  decibels  on  the  C  scale.  Noise  Is  un- 
doubtedly a  critical  factor  In  the  deteriora- 
tion of  hearing  In  the  high  frequencies  with 
aging  In  Industrialized  and  developed  so- 
cieties. Other  contributory  factors,  such  as 
diet,  stress,  climate,  race,  and  genetic  origin 
must  also  be  considered.  The  connective 
tissue  changes  In  the  ear  which  occur  In  all 
body  tissue  with  aging  could  be  another 
factor  contributing  to  the  hearing  loss. 

The  Mabaans  are  free  of  hypertension 
throughout  life,  have  no  coronary  attacks 
and  probably  have  minimal  atherosclerosis. 
Such  an  ideal  cardio\'ascular  state  may  indi- 
cate a  better  blood  supply  to  the  cochlea  and 
could  also  contribute  to  their  superior  hear- 
ing. 

What  possible  effect  can  loud  noise  have 
on  the  capillaries  in  the  body  in  general 
and  on  the  capillaries  which  supply  the 
cochlea  in  particular?  Such  experimental 
studies  on  humans  had  previously  been  done 
at  the  Max-Planck  Institute  In  Dortmund, 
Germany  It  was  suggested  by  one  of  us 
(S.  R.)  that  similar  comparative  studies  be 
made  among  the  Mabaans  because  their  car- 


diovascular tree  is  presumably  better  than 
that  of  the  Dortmimders  or  other  more  In- 
.  dustrlallzed  and  developed  populations.  In 
March  of  1963  such  a  study  was  carried  out 
by  the  authors  in  conjunction  with  newer 
auditory  functional  tests. 

A  sudden  noise  causes  a  number  of  reac- 
tions In  the  human  body.  In  addiUon  to 
the  psychic  shock,  one  winces,  turns  the 
head,  holds  the  breath,  closes  the  eyes  for  a 
short  time.  The  breathing  Is  accelerated 
and  other  characteristic  maimers  of  behavior 
are  Induced  by  the  noise.  These  facts  Indi- 
cate that  extra-aural  responses  to  noise 
occur.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to 
investigate  the  effect  of  sudden  noise  on  the 
vegetative  nervous  system. 

A  very  important  function  of  the  vegeta- 
tive nervous  system  Is  the  regulation  of  the 
changing  caliber  of  blood  vessels.  Thus 
Lehmann  and  Tamm  tested  In  humans  the 
effect  of  noise  on  the  pulse  rate,  blood  pree- 
siu-e.  vascular  peripheral  resistance  and 
cardiac  output.  They  found  that  a  short  or 
prolonged  noise  did  not  change  pulse  rate 
or  blood  pressure.  But  peripheral  resistance 
or  vasoconstriction  of  precapUlary  vessels  in- 
creased at  the  onset  of  a  noise  and  was  found 
to  persist  as  long  as  the  noise  persisted. 
Two-thirds  of  all  subjects  exposed  to  noise 
showed  definite  vasoconstriction,  whereas 
about  20  percent  of  the  subjects  exhibited 
vasodilatation.  It  should  be  stated  at  the 
outset  that  none  of  the  Mabaans  of  any  age 
exhibited  vasodilatation  on  exposure  to  noise. 
Peripheral  vasoconstriction  was  recorded 
plethysmographically  by  strain  gage,  or  cuff 
at  the  end  of  the  finger  (fig.  i ) .     The  flnger 

pulse  amplitudes  are  recorded  In  quiet for 

1  minute.  The  average  values  of  the  pulse 
amplitude  under  quiet  conditions  decrease 
markedly  during  periods  of  noise,  showing 
the  vasoconstriction  effect  of  noise. 

Figure  2  shows  vasoconstriction  in  per- 
centage. The  line  0  Indicates  the  caliber  of 
the  blood  vessels  without  noise.  The  ir- 
regular line  demonstrates  the  changing  cali- 
ber of  blood  vesseU  In  tests  during  noisy 
periods.  During  the  noise  period  of  6  mln- 
utee  a  sharp  fall  of  the  curve  (24  percent)  U 
seen,  which  means  vasoconstriction.  Follow- 
ing this  5-mlnute  period  of  noise,  vasocon- 
striction begins  to  disappear  but  may  persist 
for  25  minutes  before  vasoconstriction  has 
completely  disappeared. 

During  the  vasoconstriction  there  was  a 
diminution  of  cardiac  output,  possibly  a 
compensatory  effect  of  the  vaaoconstrlctlon. 
This  reaction  seems  to  be  a  physiological 
response  to  noise.  Those  reacting  to  noise 
with  a  vasodilatation  showed  an  Increase  of 
cardiac  output. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  19,  1966] 
Jet  Noise  Stitdy  Called  "Urgent"  bt  John- 
son's Science  Adviser— Hornio  Urges  the 
Untted  States  To  Set  Ui»  Panel  To  Analyze 
Problems  at  Three  Major  Airports 

(By  Evert  Clark) 
Washington.  March  18. — A  sweeping  at- 
tack on  jet  aircraft  noise  was  proposed  to  the 
President  today  by  his  chief  science  adviser. 
It  was  the  first  acknowledgment  that  the 
problem  has  grown  to  such  size  and  involve* 
such  conflicting  economic  Intereste  that  ex- 
tensive Federal  action  Is  required. 

A  key  proposal  would  create  a  high-level 
Federal  study  group  to  undertake  "on  an 
urgent  basis"  a  systematic  analysis  of  noise 
problems  around  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Inter- 
national Airport  and  the  airfields  at  Chicago 
and  Los  Angeles. 

Dr.  Donald  F.  Hornlg,  the  President's  Spe- 
cial Assistant  for  Science  and  Technology, 
proposed  the  program  by  endorsing  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  a  special  panel  that 
he  had  convened  last  October.    ' 

Members  of  the  panel  were  drawn  from 
the  aircraft  industry,  the  airlines,  the  field  of 
land-use  planning,  and  Federal  and  local 
governmental  agencies. 
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The  President  noted  recently  In  calling  for 
a  department  of  transportation  that  Jet  noise 
IS  a  sfTowtng  source  of  imnoyance  and  con- 
c<rzi"  to  thouaaiids  liVing  near  large  alrp>orta. 
a:icl  that  the  probiem  would  worsen  as  Jet 
uAf  expands 

J  jHNSON    TRCES   DRrVE 

He  said  that  "It  Is  clear  that  we  must  em- 
bark now  ,n  .1  concerted  effort  to  alleviate" 
:..e  ;,r  ;rj:e;r.o  He  oaked  Dr  Horolg.  the  Soc- 
rc^.es  o:  t  onimerce  and  Housing  ami  Urban 
Developmen:,  and  the  heads  of  tbe  Federal 
AvUUon  Agency,  and  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics :Uid  Space  Administration  to  "frame  an 
iLc:.ou  program"  for  the  attack. 

Dr  Hornig  saJd  today  the  panel's  recom- 
mendations would  form  the  ba«ls  for  his 
group's  future  work  The  FederaJ  study 
group  urged  by  the  pane!  will  be  a  separate 
group. 

The  pane:  study  was  to  a  considerable  ei- 
tent  'a  result  of  con -em  over  the  environ- 
ment of  our  people. ■■  Dr  Hornlg  said.  Last 
Nove.Tibej-,  a  pane!  of  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee,  winch  he  heads.  In- 
cluded Jet  noise  among  the  things  that  "pol- 
lute" man  s  environment. 

V  Democratic  Representative  HmsniT  Tekmb 
of  Nassau  County.  who«9e  Fifth  Congressional 
District  Ues  Just  east  of  Kennedy  .Mrport,  was 
thanked  todav  by  the  President  for  "yoiir 
initiative"  m  presenting  many  aspects  of  the 
noise  problem  to  me  and  to  my  science 
adviser   ' 

PROGR.\MS    TO    BE    DEVISED 

The  par.el  report  proposes  federally  sup- 
ported studies  of  the  expected  scope  oi  the 
noise  problem  through  1975  and  of  the  public 
and   private  programs  needed   to  combat  it. 

It  also  prop<-)ses  studies  to  reduce  engine 
noise,  to  Improve  measurement  of  noise 
levels  and  to  develop  national  and  inter- 
national  noise  standards 

Other  recommended  approaches  are  modi- 
fication of  flight  patterns  around  airports, 
and  the  formation  of  a  study  group  to  in- 
vestigate the  Federal  role  m  a  coordinated 
program  for  land  use  In  airport  areas. 

Mr  Tenzir  has  poln'ed  out  that  about 
200  lawsuits,  claiming  damages  of  about  $20 
million,  are  pending  across  the  country  as 
a  result  of  let  noise  M  .st  claim  property 
has  effectively  been  taken  from  its  owners 
without  due  pn)ce.ss 

He  alsf.  ha-s  quoted  Federal  .\viation  Agency 
figures  that  about  75  airj.x^rt.s  are  now  served 
by  Jet.s  but  that  the  number  will  grow  to 
about  400  in  3  or  4  years 

SM.ALl.ER    JETS    EXPECTED 

The  panel's  study  noted  that  the  recent 
introduction  of  smaller  Jet-s  would  rapidly 
increase  the  number  of  cities  served.  It  also 
said  "larger,  higher  periomianje.  and  poten- 
tially noisier"  stretched  versions  of  present 
jets  and  giant  passenger  planes,  such  as  the 
civilian  version  of  the  C  5A,  would  compound 
the  problem  later 

The  propijsed  sxipersonlc  airliner  Is  not 
mentioned  m  the  report  Dr  Hornlg  said 
the  noise  It  would  make  m  alrp<^rt  areas  waa 
not  expected  t*-  exceed  that  of  present  Jets, 
although  It  would  have  its  own  sonic  boom 
noise  problem  away  from  landing  and  take- 
off points 

Reducing  Jet  noise  further  through  re- 
search and  by  altering  flights  paths  doea  not 
look  too  promising,  the  panel  Indicated. 
Suppressing  noise  adds  weight  to  a  plane,  re- 
ducing its  moneymaking  capacity  and  In- 
creasing Its  cost  to  airlines. 

Federal  attempts  to  encourage  local  bodies 
to  keep  housing  developments  away  from  air- 
ports have  had  little  success  to  date 

Initiative  for  the  solution  of  let  noise 
problems,  the  panel  declared;  "can  effec- 
tively come  only  from  a  source  not  oom- 
promised  by  economic  Interests   In  conlUet 


with  the  major  groups  now  Involved — engine 
and  aircraft  manufacturers,  airline  operators, 
and  local  governments." 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Mar.  13,  1966) 
Jrr    Noisxs    Linkxo    to    Psychotic    Ills — 
iKTEsauPT  Drkams   VrrAL  to  Hkalth,  Ex- 
perts Sat 

(By  Edward  Hudson) 

The  poeslblUty  that  residents  of  communi- 
ties afflicted  by  Jet  noise  may  develop  psy- 
chotic symptoms  because  their  dreams  are 
Interrupted  at  night  was  raised  here  last 
week  by  a  psychiatrist  and  a  ptsychologist. 

Both  referred  to  recent  studies  on  dream 
interruption  which,  the  psychologist  said, 
showed  "dreams  are  very  necessary  to  mental 
health."  If  people  are  awakened  and  pre- 
vented from  dreaming,"  they  said,  severe  psy- 
chotic symptoms  cem  occiu:. 

The  two  were  among  nine  witnesses  who 
spoke  at  a  hearing  held  here  by  the  State 
assembly's  mental  hygiene  committee  at  the 
Bar  Building,  42  West  44th  Street. 

Many  of  those  who  testified  lived  near 
Kennedy  International  Airport  and  told  of 
loss  of  sleep  by  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  other  effects  of  Jet  noise  on 
their  lives. 

Daniel  Rhodes,  a  representative  of  the 
Flatbush  Park  Civic  Association  in  Br(x>k- 
lyn,  told  of  two  Instances  of  threats  of  armed 
violence  by  noise-protesting  residents  and 
added:  "It's  a  peculiar  thing  why  my  neigh- 
borhood should  have  a  distressing  amoimt 
of  nut^." 

TOSWXIN   KXaOS  COMMITTKE 

The  inquiry  was  conducted  by  State 
Assemblyman  Leonard  E.  Yoewein,  whose 
Brooklyn  district  abuts  Kennedy  Airport. 
Mr.  Yoewein,  chairman  of  the  committee,  re- 
cently introduced  a  bill  that  would  require 
the  State  commissioner  of  mental  hygiene  to 
study  effects  of  Jet  noise  on  the  well-being 
and  mental  health  of  people  living  near  air- 
ports. 

No  one  spoke  against  the  bill  and  many 
expressly  approved  it. 

The  psychiatrist.  Dr.  Julius  Buchwald,  a 
faculty  member  of  the  Downstate  Division, 
New  York  State  Medical  Center,  said  "every- 
body dreams  at  least  five  times  a  night." 

If  a  person  is  awakened  and  prevented 
from  having  his  dream,  he  said,  psychotic 
symptoms  from  mUd  to  more  severe  can 
occur.  He  listed  these  as  paranoidal  delu- 
sions, psychoses,  hallucinations,  and  suicidal 
and  homicidal  impulses. 

Dr.  Buchwald  said  In  Jet  noise-affected 
communities  laboratory  experiments  on 
dreams  were  repeated  on  a  grand  scale. 

OTHKE  HARMrUI.  ETTECTS 

Dr.  Buchwald  said  Jet  noise  could  create 
other  harmful  effects.  It  can  arouse  night- 
marish memories  If  linked  to  past  experiences 
in  sleep,  he  said. 

The  conscious  perception  of  noise,  he  said, 
can  lower  a  person's  productivity  and  greatly 
reduce  his  sense  of  hiunor  and  ability  to 
handle  ordinary  frustrations.  Even  perceived 
unconsciously,  he  said.  Jet  noise  can  build 
up  frustrations  that  later  explode. 

The  psychologist.  Dr.  Howard  M.  Bogard, 
chief  psychologist  of  Queens  Hospital  Center, 
said  persons  prevented  from  dreaming  will 
tend  toward  true  psychoses. 

He  urged  a  study  of  whether  residents 
near  airports  lose  out  on  dream  time, 
whether  such  communities  become  disori- 
ented by  people  moving  away,  and  whether 
family  life  Is  disrupted  because  of  Interrup- 
tions in  ordinary  communication. 

"I  have  heard  of  several  Instances  of  chil- 
dren running  into  houses  absolutely  terri- 
fied," he  said.  "People  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  intimidation  by  outside  forces  over 
Which  they  have  no  control." 


(From  the  New  York,  N.Y.  Chelsea-Clinton 
News,   Mar.    17,    1966] 

Point  or  View:    The   iNnstNAL  Racket 

In  the  past  year  or  two,  a  frightening  fact 
has  finally  sunk  into  the  consciousness  of 
the  average  citizen — the  fact  that  two  of 
our  vital  natural  resources — b.feathable  air 
and  drinkable  water — have  almost  reached 
the  vanishing  point. 

The  experts  have  been  wringing  their 
hands  for  years  over  the  despoliation,  but 
most  people  who  listened  at  all  dismissed 
them  as  cranks.  After  all,  who  thought 
about  air  any  more  than  they  thought  about 
breathing?  Air  was  Just  there.  Now  when 
it  is  almost  too  late,  fear  has  galvanized  us 
Into  a  readiness  for  action. 

There  Is  another  natural  resource  which 
Is  in  short  supply  in  this  crowded  ojid  varied 
city,  and  it  is  running  out  so  rapidly  that 
someday  soon  we  may  have  to  find  ways  of 
carrying  It  around  with  us  like  a  spaceman 
will  carry  oxygen  on  the  moon.  That  re- 
source is  quiet. 

Just  think  of  the  noises  you  hear  in  a  day. 
Some  of  them  are  pleasant.  Most  of  them 
are  simply  an  assault  on  the  eardrums — 
the  trucks  parked  with  their  dlesel  motors 
Idling,  the  car  horns,  the  helicopters,  the 
Jack  hammers,  the  transistor  radios,  the  loud 
TV  commercials,  the  construction  machinery. 
Even  the  sounds  of  children's  voices,  which 
singly  are  sweet,  by  the  hundreds  are  a  din. 

Imagine  the  shouts  of  happy  children, 
multiplied  by  a  thousand,  and  amplified  by 
being  at  the  bottom  of  an  echo  chamber 
formed  by  surrounding  tall  apartment  build- 
ings has  given  pause  to  some  members  of  the 
Chelsea  community  as  they  pondered  the 
advisability  of  a  s'wlmmlng  pool  on  25th 
Street  between  9th  and  10th  Avenues. 

Since  the  idea  of  an  outdoor  swimming 
pool  has  been  talked  of  more  and  more  often, 
the  question  of  the  noise  it  would  create  Is 
not  Just  an  academic  consideration.  The 
question  of  excessive  noise  was  raised  as  well 
at  last  week's  meeting  of  the  local  planning 
board,  when  the  installation  of  special  light- 
ing to  allow  nighttime  Softball  games  In 
Chelsea  Park  was  dlsctissed. 

An  outdoor  swimming  pool  on  25th  Street 
would  create  noise  night  and  day  not  only 
for  the  residents  of  the  small  brownstones 
which  nestle  around  the  site,  but  for  the 
thousands  of  families  living  In  Elliott  and 
Chelsea  Houses  on  25th  Street  and  London 
Terrace  on  the  south  side  of  24th  Street. 
The  noise  will  rise  over  the  small  houses  and 
ricochet  between  the  25th  Street  houses  and 
the  solid  block-long  20-Btory  wall  formed  by 
London  Terrace. 

Pew  of  those  apartments  are  air  condi- 
tioned so  that  in  the  hottest  weather,  when 
the  noise  is  loudest,  people  won't  even  have 
the  choice  of  keeping  their  windows  closed. 

The  city  has  occasionally  shown  concern 
In  controlling  noise.  One  of  the  moet  effec- 
tive Instances  was  the  ban  on  blowln»  car 
horns  except  in  emergencies.  Another  Is 
banning  noisy  industry  from  resld»ntlal 
areas.  The  most  recent  is  the  lon^-poueht 
change  in  the  bulldlne  code  reeulatlons 
which  now  require  materials  used  in  new 
apartment  buildings  to  stop  sound  between 
the  apartments. 

We  hope  the  same  concern  will  be  shown 
on  35th  Street. 

Rita  Biro. 
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PA  A  DESERVES  TO  BE  CONGRATTT- 
LATED    FOR    PERMTTTTNG    JETS 
INTO  NATIONAL  AIRPORT 
The  SPEAKER.    Under  pre\'lous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  I»ucrNSKi]  Is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  the  time  today  to  discuss  with  my 


colleagues  the  beginning  of  a  whole  new 
era  in  the  Nation's  Capital  which  will 
commence  Simday  when  short-haul  jets 
begin  operating  Into  and  out  of  National 
Airport. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  its 
Administrator,  Gen.  "William  F.  McKee 
deserve  the  highest  commendation  for 
arranging  this  historic  development  in 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

It  is  my  honest  judgment  that  any 
objection  to  short-range  jets  operating 
into  and  out  of  National  is  the  height 
of  provincialism. 

Every  major  city  in  the  world — Chi- 
cago, New  York,  Los  Ajigeles,  Miami, 
Houston,  Baltimore,  Paris,  London, 
Rome.  Moscow — has,  Mr.  Speaker,  ad- 
justed itself  to  the  jet  age,  except  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

We  could  no  more  stop  jets  from  com- 
ing into  National  than  we  could  insist 
that  only  horse-drawn  carriages  can  op- 
crate  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

The  critics  of  the  FAA  fail  to  realize 
that  Washington,  D.C.  belongs  to  all  the 
people  of  this  Nation,  and  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  visitors  who  travel  to 
the  Nation's  Capital  have  a  right  to  come 
here  by  the  most  modem  form  of  travel — 
jet  travel. 

The  thousands  of  businessmen  and 
other  busy  people  who  must  come  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  to  transact  urgent 
business  have  a  right  to  come  into  this 
dty  by  jet  without  losing  valuable  time 
on  surface  transportation  from  Dulles 
or  Friendship. 

What  possible  advantage  can  there 
be  for  any  American  to  fly  by  jet  from 
Chicago  to  Washington — a  trip  of  only 
1  hour  and  30  minutes — only  to  see  the 
time  he  has  saved  wiped  away  by  a  IVi- 
hour  surface  trip  from  either  Dulles  or 
Friendship  to  the  Capital. 

Progress  is  against  those  who  would 
try  to  prevent  the  use  of  Jets  at  National. 

Furthermore,  only  the  short-range 
three-engine  jets  are  scheduled  for  Na- 
tional. There  will  be  no  four-engine 
jets  operating  at  National.  Both  Ehilles 
and  Friendship  will  continue  receiving 
these  larger  jets. 

There  will  be  102  flights  into  and  out 
of  National  or  approximately  15  percent 
of  the  630  daily  landings  and  departures 
of  the  entire  aircraft  at  National. 

Regarding  the  question  of  noise  level, 
the  FAA  has  taken  a  whole  series  of  steps 
to  keep  the  noise  level  to  a  minimum. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  people 
of  Washington  will  have  to  get  used  to 
a  different  kind  of  aircraft  noise.  The 
jet  does  give  a  unique  sound,  but  all  of 
the  tests  heretofore  have  clearly  indi- 
cated that  the  noise  wiU  not  be  louder 
and,  in  fact,  It  will  be  of  shorter  duration. 

The  FAA  has  altered  both  the  noise 
abatement  procedure  at  National  as  well 
as  the  approach  pattern.  The  FAA  will 
require  departing  aircraft  to  reduce 
thrust  to  provide  the  positive  climb  of 
500  feet  minimum  or  better.  Jet  air- 
craft will  also  have  to  remain  over  the 
rivers  until  they  reach  at  least  3,000  feet 
altitude  unless  otherwise  instructed  by 
the  tower. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  adjust- 
ments will  have  to  be  made,  but  these 


adjustments  have  been  made  In  major 
cities  throughout  the  world.  It  is  cyni- 
cal to  suggest  that  somehow  the  National 
Capital  should  remain  out  of  tune  with 
the  major  cities  of  the  world. 

In  my  District  on  certain  days,  my  con- 
stituents have  to  endure  the  jet  landings 
every  40  seconds  for  as  much  as  3  hours 
at  a  time  during  rush  hours  when  we 
have  up  to  280  aircraft  landing  within 
the  rush  hour  period. 

I  would  not  want  to  suggest  that  this 
has  not  created  severe  hardships  for  my 
people,  because.  Indeed,  it  has.  No  such 
density  operation  is  being  suggested  for 
National. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  more  than  a  pass- 
ing interest  in  this  problem.  Chicago's 
O'Hare  field  has  now  reached  its  satura- 
tion point,  and  we  must  divert  some  of 
the  operation  to  Chicago's  Midway. 

With  the  advent  into  National,  United 
Airlines,  and  I  am  hopeful  other  airlines, 
will  be  able  to  trtinsfer  part  of  its  short- 
haul  operatiojis  from  O'Hare  to  Chi- 
cago's Midway,  thus  reducing  the  con- 
gestion at  O'Ifere. 

But  even  if  I  would  not  have  a  personal 
interest  in  this  matter,  I  would  still 
strongly  advocate  jets  at  National  only 
because  jets  at  National  will  help  the 
economy  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
have  said  repeatedly  that  we  must  find 
new  job  opportunities  for  the  people  of 
Washington,  D.C.  The  advent  of  jets 
into  National  will  indeed  create,  in  time, 
new  job  opportunities  as  well  as  improve 
comfort  for  visitors  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken  the  time 
today  because  I  would  not  want  the  FAA 
to  think  that  by  our  silence  those  of  us 
from  the  Midwest  agree  with  the  attitude 
recently  made  on  the  use  of  National  by 
jets. 

I  am  sure  that  time  will  prove  that  the 
advantages  far  outweigh  the  disad- 
vantages of  jets  at  National,  and  those 
who  have  been  so  quick  to  criticize  FAA 
will  discover,  indeed,  that  they  have  been 
misinformed  on  this  entire  situation. 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anncnzio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  11th  District  of  Elinois,  Hon. 
Roman  Pucinski,  who  is  responsible  for 
securing  this  special  order,  in  commend- 
ing William  F.  McKee,  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  for  his  far- 
sighted  decision  to  inaugurate  jet  service 
on  Simday,  April  24,  between  Washing- 
ton National  Airport  and  O'Hare  Inter- 
national Airport  in  my  own  city  of 
Chicago. 

The  two-  and  three-engine  short-haul 
jets  that  will  be  used  will  shorten  con- 
siderably the  flight  time  between  the 
Nation's  Capital  and  various  major  cities 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States, 
including  Miami,  Memphis.  St.  Louis, 
Cleveland,  Detroit.  Mlimeapolls,  New 
York,  and  Boston,  in  addition  to  Chicago. 


This  unprecedented  and  far-reaching 
decision  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
was  made  after  months  of  study  on  the 
impact  jet  service  would  have  on  air 
passenger  traffic. 

It  was  concluded  that  the  use  of  short- 
haul  Jets  would  not  only  Improve  the  air 
carrier  service  but  would  stimulate  and 
facilitate  the  growth  of  the  airports  In- 
volved and  would  broaden  and  improve 
the  sei'vice  available  to  passengers. 

Stuart  G.  Tipton,  president  of  the  Air 
Transport  Association,  predicted  recent- 
ly that  the  use  of  Jets  at  Washington 
National  Airport  would  "radically  change 
the  pattern  of  airline  service  on  the  east 
coast  and  much  of  the  Middle  West" 
and  would  brighten  prospects  for  revival 
of  Chicago's  Midway  Aiirwrt  as  a  major 
terminal. 

GHare  International  Airport  is  rated 
as  the  busiest  airport  in  the  cotmtry,  and, 
therefore,  the  world,  in  terms  of  total 
air  carrier  operations.  O'Hare  assumed 
this  top  spot  in  1962.  By  comparison, 
Midway  Airport  was  rated  97th  in  1962. 
In  1965,  O'Hare  still  held  the  top  spot, 
and  Midway  had  climbed  in  3  short  years 
up  to  46th  place. 

With  O'Hare  holding  first  place,  and 
Midway  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  it 
is  conceivable  that  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture a  third  air  carrier  airport  will  be 
feasible,  smd.  Indeed,  even  necessary,  to 
service  Chicago.  Serious  consideration 
should,  therefore,  be  given  by  the  officials 
to  sanctioning  a  third  air  carrier  airport 
for  Chicago. 

The  airline  schedules  for  Jet  service  at 
Washington  National  Airport  effective 
April  24,  show  a  total  of  102  operations  or 
51  flights.  There  will  be  a  total  of  630 
air  carrier  operations  on  April  24,  of 
which  102  will  be  the  short-haul  jets. 
Broken  down,  this  comes  to  83.9  percent 
piston  and  turbo-prop  operations,  and 
16.2  percent  jet  operations. 

The  jet  schedules  in  general  show  12 
dally  incoming  flights  from  Chicago,  of 
which  9  will  be  fix)m  O'Hare  and  the  re- 
maining 3  will  be  from  Midway,  and  13 
departures  for  Chicago.  10  going  to 
O'Hare  and  3  going  to  Midway. 

With  the  advent  of  51  jet  flights  daUy 
out  of  Washington  National  Airport,  we 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  whole  new 
concept  In  air  passenger  service.  Again, 
I  congratulate  Administrator  McKee,  his 
Eissociates,  and  all  the  others  who  have 
contributed  to  making  this  momentous 
progress  possible. 


MEDICARE— GREAT,  BUT  NOT 
PERFECT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  July 
30.  1965,  is  an  historic  day  for  all  of  us. 
for  those  of  us  who  have  already  cele- 
brated our  65th  birthday  and  for  those 
of  us  who  pray  to  live  to  do  so.  It  is  on 
thai  day  that  President  Johnson  signed 
into  law  the  most  Important  social  secu- 
rity bill  since  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt signed  the  original  Social  Security 
Act  30  years  ago.  The  new  law  Increases 
social  security  beneflts  and  makes  other 
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improvements  m  the  existing  social  secu- 
rity ar.d  public  assistance  systems,  but, 
more  signiflcanlly.  it  makes  medicare  a 
reality 

T'Ao  insurance  plans  for  persons  65 
years  of  age  or  over  will  go  into  effect 
July  1966  One  Ls  a  basic  hospital  in- 
surance program  azid  the  other  is  a  sup- 
plementary voluntary  health  insurance 
program  The  basic  hospitalization  pro- 
gram will  provide  Inpatient  hospital  care, 
nursing  home  care,  and  home  health 
services  following  hospitalization,  and 
outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  services  to 
persons  aged  65  or  over  who  are  eligible 
for  social  security  or  rallro€id  retirement 
benefits.  Hospitalization  insurance  will 
be  financed  by  a  payroll  te.x  on  active 
workers,  their  employers,  and  the  self- 
employed.  Coiii^ress  can  take  pride  that 
persons  not  eligible  for  benefits  under 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement  will 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  basic  plan  if 
they  already  are  65  or  will  become  so 
within  the  next  few  years.  Their  benefits 
will  be  financed  from  the  general  rev- 
enues of  the  Federal  Government.  Thus, 
there  is  no  cost  for  this  program  to  per- 
sons a'ready  65  or  over  who  are  retired 
except,  of  course,  the  deductibles  and  the 
coinsurance  they  mu.st  pay  when  they  are 
actually  drawing  down  benefits  under 
the  program 

The  other  program,  the  supplementary 
heal;.h  ir.surance  pro-rram.  covers  doc- 
tors' fees  and  certain  other  medical  and 
health  services  not  provided  in  the 
basic  plan.  Enrollment  in  this  supple- 
mentary proeram  is  voluntary  and  is 
open  to  persons  aged  65  or  over  re- 
cardless  of  whether  or  not  they  are  eligi- 
ble for  the  basic  hospital  insurance  pro- 
gram The  cost  of  this  supplementary 
proeram  t )  those  wanting  to  participate 
in  it  is  $3  a  month,  or  $36  a  year.  The 
7-percent  lncre.a£e  in  social  security  ben- 
efits more  than  covers  this  cost.  The 
premium  will  be  deducted  monthly  from 
the  social  security  or  railroad  retirement 
checks  for  persons  recei^■jng  such  checks. 
Other  persons  wanting  the  supplemental 
plan  will  pay  their  premiums  to  the  Qov- 
ernment.  The  Govpniment  also  will  pay 
$3  a  month  for  each  participant  in  the 
Pribram.  Let  me  say  that  this  is,  I  be- 
lieve, a  good  program — one  which  will 
meet  the  heaviest  costs  of  Illness.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  be  clear  that  it  is  also 
a  limited  program — to  my  mind  only  the 
"cornerstone"  of  the  structure  we  must 
build  m  the  future 

Certain  forms  of  protection  are 
omitted  and  certain  lim.itations  are  im- 
posed that  will  severely  weaken  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  programs  in  giving  the 
aged  the  help  they  require  to  meet  the 
high  cost  of  their  e.ssential  medical  ex- 
pense.<!.  Connress  should  carefully  re- 
view these  shortcomin.sjs 

A  .most  serious  defect  is  the  failure  to 
offer  protection  against  the  cost  of  drugs 
and  medicines  The  basic  hospitaliza- 
tion program  does  cover  drugs  normally 
furnished  by  a  hospital  or  nursing  home 
for  the  period  a  person  is  a  patient  there, 
but  this  ignores  the  tremendous  need  for 
drugs  that  the  elderly  have  when  they 
are  not  Institutionalized,  For  the  aged 
with  their  many  chronic  Illnesses,  drugs 


are  a  frequent  and  often  a  daily  neces- 
sity. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  there 
have  been  marvelous  discoveries  in  the 
field  of  drugs;  but  when  you  go  to  the 
drugstore  to  have  a  prescription  filled, 
these  discoveries  cost  money.  The  high 
cost  of  drugs  is  a  particular  hardship 
on  the  aged  who  live  on  a  small  retire- 
ment inccmie  but  who  in  the  course  of  a 
year  spend,  on  the  average,  well  over 
twice  what  the  average  person  spends  on 
medicine.  From  every  dollar  an  aged 
person  spends  on  medical  expenses,  an 
average  of  25  cents  goes  for  drugs  and 
medicines.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  therefore, 
give  my  wholehearted  support  to  the  pro- 
posal that  prescribed  drugs  be  Included 
In  the  supplementary  health  program 
for  the  aged.  This  addition  would  add 
about  75  cents  to  the  monthly  premium 
that  an  individxml  will  pay,  indeed  a 
small  sum  for  an  item  so  vital  to  health. 

I  feel  strongly  that  drugs  to  protect  his 
health  should  not  be  denied  any  aged 
citizen  merely  because  of  his  financial 
inability  to  purchase  them.  On  April 
13,  1965,  I  placed  before  Congress  a  drug 
stamp  bill— H.R.  7424— that  is  designed 
to  help  the  hardest  pressed  of  our  aged  to 
obtain  the  drugs  and  med'clnes  they 
need.  Under  the  bill,  persons  aged  65 
or  more  with  an  income  below  a  certain 
level  would  purchase  drug  stamps  and 
then  obtain  with  these  stamps  prescribed 
drugs  at  approved  retail  drug  stores. 
The  stamps  would  be  purchased  at  a 
fraction  of  their  retail  value  and  the 
druggists  accepting  the  stamps  would  re- 
deem them  for  their  full  retail  value.  In 
no  case  would  a  pjerson  pay  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  retail  value  for  the  stamps, 
so  the  most  an  eligible  person  would  pay 
for  each  dollar's  worth  of  prescribed 
drugs  would  be  25  cents.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  serious  consideration  to 
this  plan. 

I  have  also  introduced  a  bill,  on  Janu- 
ary 4.  1965— H.R.  993— that  should  help 
reduce  the  price  of  drugs  and  medicines 
for  everyone.  The  bill  proposes  amend- 
ing the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  so  that  the  labeling  and  advertising 
of  drugs  sold  by  prescription  could  not 
bear  only  a  brand  name  but  the  generic 
name  or  established  name  must  also  ap- 
pear. "Name"  drugs  often  are  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  same  drugs  without  a 
trade  name  so  that  often  brand  name 
drugs  are  priced  fabulously  high  merely 
because  the  consimier  does  not  know 
their  content.  If,  however,  the  estab- 
lished name  of  the  drugs  were  known, 
persons  could  shop  around  tc  obtain  the 
same  basic  drugs  for  less.  Mr.  Speaker. 
this  practice,  of  course,  would  reduce  the 
incidence  of  overprlclrig. 

Now  to  pass  on  to  other  features  of  the 
hospital  and  health  insurance  plans  wltli 
which  I  find  fault.  I  utterly  fall  to 
understand  why  benefits  are  limited  to 
persons  who  are  at  least  65  years  of  age 
rather  than  follow  the  benefit  categories 
of  social  security.  The  age  requirement 
for  the  receipt  of  hospital  and  health  In- 
surance benefits  should  be  at  least  as  low 
as  that  for  drawing  social  security  bene- 
fits. Retired  workers  and  their  depend- 
ent spouses  can  draw  benefits  at  age  62. 


and  imder  the  new  law  a  widow  can  draw 
her  benefits  as  early  as  age  60.  I  feel 
that  the  same  rationale  for  permitting 
persons  to  draw  social  security  benefits 
before  age  65  is  applicable  equally  for 
hospital  and  health  Insurance  benefits. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  obvious  to  me 
that  the  benefits  of  the  hospital  and 
health  insurance  programs  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  disabled  at  age  60,  the  age 
at  which  widows  can  now  draw  social 
security  benefits.  Regarding  the  dis- 
abled, the  social  security  program  recog- 
nizes that  total  disability  is  no  respecter 
of  age,  and,  therefore,  it  imposes  no  age 
requirement  for  the  drawing  of  disability 
benefits.  The  financial  and  health  status 
of  the  totally  disabled  often  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  the  elderly.  Like  that  of 
the  aged,  the  income  of  the  totally  dis- 
abled decreases  sharply  while  the  Inci- 
dence of  costly  illness  increases.  The 
disabled  are  hospitalized  frequently  and 
in  many  cases  their  hospital  stays  are 
long.  A  survey  conducted  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  in  1960  revealed 
that  about  1  out  of  5  disability  benefi- 
ciaries under  social  security  received  care 
In  a  short -stay  hospital  In  the  survey 
year  and.  excluding  hospitalization  In 
long-term,  institutions,  half  of  those  hos- 
pitalized were  In  the  hospital  for  3  weeks 
or  more.  For  these  reasons.  I  plan  to  In- 
troduce legislation  extending  hospital 
and  health  benefits  to  the  disabled  at  age 
60. 

It  is  quite  true  that  age  60  Is  an  arbi- 
trary age  selection  and  will  still  leave  un- 
protected youijger  disabled  persons. 
However.  It  Is  a  beginning  toward  the 
rectification  of  the  problem.  This  pro- 
posal Is  a  logical  extension  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  Con- 
gress enacted  In  1965.  I  am  confident 
that  my  colleagues  will  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  my  bill.  I  equally  recog- 
nize, Mr.  Speaker,  that  extension  of 
medical  protection  to  disabled  persons 
regardless  of  age  would  not  be  acceptable 
to  my  colleagues. 

I  also  do  not  think  that  the  insurance 
programs  offer  suflBcient  protection 
against  catastrophic  illness.  It  is  true 
that  even  among  the  elderly,  relatively 
few  persons  are  hospitalized  for  longer 
periods  than  that  covered  in  the  hospital 
insurance  program.  Thus,  protection 
against  longer  stays  could  be  provided 
with  very  little  Increase  in  the  cost  of  the 
program — and  just  Imagine  what  the 
protection  would  mean  to  those  unfortu- 
nate few  who  are  victims  of  long,  finan- 
cially exhausting  illness. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  both  the  hospital 
insurance  program  and  the  supplemen- 
tary health  insurance  program  contain 
deductible  and  coinsurance  features 
which  I  find  objectionable.  Under  the 
supplementary  medical  care  plan,  the 
patient  must  pay  the  first  $50  and  then 
20  percent  of  all  costs  above  this  de- 
ductible. A  patient  may  receive  up  to 
90  days  of  hospitalization  for  an  Illness 
in  the  hospital  plan  but  he  must  pay  the 
first  $40  of  the  hospital  stay  and  $10  a 
day  for  the  days  after  60  days.  Patients 
are  entitled  to  100  days  of  care  in  a 
nursing  home  but  must  pay  $5  a  day  after 
the  first  20  days  elapse.    There  is  also  a 
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deductible  and  coinsurance  for  outpatient 
diagnostic  services.  These  features  sup- 
posedly are  to  cut  down  abuses  of  the 
system.  I  think,  however,  that  rather 
than  discourage  abuses,  they  encourage 
delays  in  seeking  early  care  and  are  the 
severest  burden  on  the  aged  who  need 
help  the  most.  Also,  they  make  admin- 
istration of  the  programs  complicated 
and  costly. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
make  clear  that  I  believe  the  two  Insur- 
ance programs  enacted  for  the  aged  are 
tremendous  achievements.  They  are 
great,  but  not  perfect.  It  was,  perhaps, 
prudent  to  start  these  new  programs  with 
a  measiu-e  of  caution  so  that  we  can  de- 
velop administrative  and  cost  experience. 
But  I  trust  this  is  only  a  beginning. 
Much  remains  to  be  done.  I  have  set 
forth  a  few  of  the  goals  towards  which 
we  must  strive  if  we  are  to  give  our  aged 
population  true  security  and  adequate 
health  care. 


FAILURE  OF  THE  U.S.  GOVERNMENT 
TO  PROVIDE  TRUE  LEADERSHIP 
IN  FOREIGN  POLICY  EVIDENT  IN 
EVERY  CORNER  OF  THE  GLOBE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama fMr.  EdwardsI  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  failure  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  provide  true  leadership  in  for- 
eign policy  over  the  past  6  years  is  evident 
In  every  corner  of  the  globe.  But  per- 
haps it  is  nowhere  more  serious  than  In 
Latin  America. 

The  Johnson  and  Kennedy  administra- 
tions have  allowed  events  to  drift  from 
month  to  month.  Our  policy  consists 
primarily  of  wishful  thinking  and  hop- 
ing. The  United  States  has  failed  to 
apply  the  imagination  and  initiative 
needed  to  fulfill  a  proper  U.S.  role  in 
support  of  stability.  As  a  result,  Moscow 
communism  is  moving  with  ever-growing 
force  Into  all  of  Latin  America. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  tendencies  In  U.S.  foreign  policy 
is  that  we  refuse  to  profit  from  lessons 
of  the  past,  even  from  the  recent  past. 
And  that  view  seems  to  be  fortified  by  the 
facts. 

Communist  terrorism  weis  being  con- 
ducted in  Vietnam  as  early  as  1957.  It 
was  becoming  steadily  more  serious  all 
through  the  following  years.  And  yet  in 
1963  the  U.S.  people  were  still  being  told 
that  the  problem  was  well  In  hand,  and 
would  be  virtually  done  away  with  by 
1965. 

It  was  not  until  1965  that  the  Johnson 
administration  began  to  deal  candidly 
with  the  seriousness  of  the  problem,  and 
one  suspects  that  even  today  we  are  being 
led  a  carefully  measured  diet  of  the  truth 
about  Vietnam. 

As  a  result,  the  American  people  are 
"locked  to  learn  of  the  tragedies  which 
both  we  and  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
are  undergoing  in  terms  of  loss  of  life  and 
of  productive  capabilities. 

And  yet,  instead  of  learning  from  this 
lesson.  It  appears  that  our  Government 
is  f alUng  to  face  up  to  the  boiling  caldron 
evident  in  Latin  America  today,  and  is 
repeating  the  mistakes  of  southeast  Asia. 
CXn 554— Part  7 


After  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  President 
Kennedy  assured  the  country  and  the 
world  that  the  United  States  would  not 
stand  idly  by  to  watch  the  export  of 
Communist  subversion  from  Cuba  into 
Latin  America. 

In  September  1962,  President  Johnson 
made  similar  statements,  and  went  fur- 
ther, saying  that  the  U.S.  aim  is  to  get 
rid  of  Castro  and  of  Soviet  Infiuence  in 
Cuba.  He  spoke  of  "remaining  alert  and 
fully  capable." 

This  presumably  is  still  our  policy. 
And  yet  it  is  also  our  policy  to  avoid  of- 
fending Russia  In  fear  that  this  might 
cause  hard  feelings.  And  so  we  do  things 
like  signing  new  cultural  exchange  agree- 
ments with  Russia  soon  after  we  have 
been  treated  to  Russian  violations  of 
previous  agreements. 

THt   MOSCOW-HAVANA  AXIS 

Nearly  a|l  major  mistakes  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  since  1961— from  the  Berlin 
Wall  to  Laos,  and  from  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  Vietnam — can  be  traced  to 
our  Government's  tendency  to  minimize 
the  extent  and  the  guile  of  Communist 
Involvement  in  trouble  spots. 

On  one  hand,  while  our  stated  policy 
is  one  of  active  opposition  to  Castro  com- 
munism, on  the  other  hand,  our  working 
policy  planners  appear  to  hold  a  fun- 
damental belief  that  Moscow  is  really 
not  interested  In  expansion  of  Russian 
Influence,  and  we  must,  therefore,  end- 
lessly prove  cur  good  faith,  and  not  of- 
fend anyone. 

If  it  were  true  that  Castro's  revolution 
had  no  connections  with  communism,  as 
many  in  the  State  Department  believed 
until  Castro  himself  said  otherwise,  then 
there  might  be  no  conflict  between  our 
public  policy  of  opposition  to  Castro  and 
our  actual  practice  of  trying  to  find  ac- 
commodations with  Moscow. 

But  the  fact  is  that  Castro's  govern- 
ment has  been  associated  with  Moscow 
from  the  start,  and  the  relationship  has 
become  closer  In  the  past  several  months. 
And  if  the  State  Department  were  to 
state  this  fact  clearly,  and  were  to  be 
candid  regarding  the  aggressive  nature 
of  the  Moscow-Havana  axis,  the  result 
would  be  to  emphasize  the  bankruptcy 
of  U.S.  policies  going  back  to  the  Bay  of 
Pigs. 

With  these  inconsistencies  and  confu- 
sion the  State  Department  is  left  with 
its  obsession  over  finding  accommoda- 
tions with  Moscow.  We  try  not  to  notice 
the  increasing  Moscow  ties  with  Castro. 

Just  as  In  1963  and  1964  the  Adminis- 
tration did  not  face  up  to  dangers  in 
Vietnam,  it  now  cannot  bring  Itself  to 
face  up  to  the  dangers  in  Latin  America. 

Instead  of  dealing  candidly  with  the 
American  people,  as  the  administration 
could  do  by  telling  us,  for  example,  that 
Russia  is  pumping  an  estimated  $1  mil- 
lion each  day  into  Cuba,  the  White  House 
says  nothing  about  Moscow's  energetic, 
ambitious  activities  in  Latin  America. 

Instead  of  helping  to  Inform  the  people 
about  the  Havana  Conference  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year,  the  administration  says 
we  need  to  engage  in  more  trade  with 
Communist  nations  and  enter  into  new 
expressions  of  mutual  good  faith. 

What  about  the  Havana  Conference? 


It  took  place  during  the  first  2  weeks  In 
January  while  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion carried  through  a  pause  in  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  in  the  vain 
hope  that  this  would  give  the  chance  for 
Russia  to  Influence  Hanoi  with  its  sup- 
posed peaceful  Intentions. 

It  was  called  the  First  Conference  of 
the  Solidarity  of  Peoples  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America.  The  prlnclpEil  re- 
sult was  to  demonstrate  the  determina- 
tion of  Communists  to  Increase  the  pace 
of  terror  and  subversion  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

And  in  the  event  that  some  might  think 
the  mood  of  the  Conference  was  directed 
at  overthrowing  goverrmients  by  legal, 
political  means,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
main  Soviet  aim  was  to  give  greater  sup- 
port to  guerrilla  leaders  rather  than  to 
established  Communist  Parties  of  the 
various  countries. 

This  is  true  because  Lat^  American 
delegates  to  the  Conference  were  not,  in 
general,  the  Communist  politicians.  The 
"real  stars,"  according  to  a  French 
newspaper,  were  the  "lean,  bronzed  men 
who  had  arrived  from  the  guerrilla 
camps"  of  Latin  America. 

Even  a  Budapest  newspaper  said  the 
delegations  emphasized  the  Ann  grip  of 
Castro-type  revolutionaries. 

Some  600  delegates  and  observers  from 
82  countries  on  three  continents  at- 
tended the  Havana  Conference.  The  So- 
viet delegation  of  34  men  was  headed  by 
Sharaf  R.  Rashldov,  First  Secretary  of 
the  Communist  Party  Central  Committee 
of  Uzbekistan. 

A  month  before  the  Havana  Confer- 
ence, on  December  9,  1965,  the  delegates 
met  In  Moscow  and  were  told  by  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A.  Gromyko, 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  do  every- 
thing to  "consolidate  the  front  of 
struggle  against  imperialistic  aggres- 
sion." 

The  two  supreme  Soviet  leaders 
Brezhnev  and  Kosygln  Issued  a  message 
of  greeting  to  the  conference  saying: 

The  U.S.  ImperlallstB  are  challenging  all 
progressive  forces. 

While  our  Government  apparently  stll! 
clings  to  the  fiction  that  Russia  Is  truly 
Interested  in  peaceful  coexistence,  the 
Russian  delegate,  Rashldov,  spoke  before 
the  Havana  Conference  on  January  6 
giving  llpservlce  to  peaceful  coexistence 
but  then  saying: 

It  la  clear  that  there  U  not,  nor  can  there 
be,  any  peaceful  coexistence  between  the  op- 
pressed peoples  and  their  oppressors. 

In  Communist  terminology,  of  course, 
the  United  States  Is  the  oppressor  nation. 
And  In  case  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  the 
Importance  placed  by  the  Conference  on 
this  theme.  It  was  included  in  the  same 
language  in  a  special  resolution  passed 
at  the  closing  session,  January  15. 

The  final  declaration  of  the  conference 
called  for  support  of  the  Vletcong  in 
Vietnam  and  hailed  their  effort  as  an 
inspiring  example. 

MAXIMUM    MILITANCY 

The  Havana  Conference  also  Included 
in  Its  final  declaration  a  clarion  call  for 
maximum  militancy  on  the  part  of  sub- 
versives in  Latin  America  "who  are  fight- 
ing with  arms  in  their  hands  against  the 
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force  of  oligarchy  which  are  m  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States," 

It  mapped  efforts  for  sabotage  of  US. 
Investments  in  Latin  America,  and  called 
for  "liberation"  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
E>ominican  Republic.  And  it  called  for 
■active,  vigorous,  and  militant  .solidarity" 
through  revolutionary  action  for  the 
"comjilete  liquidation  of  all  forms  of  im- 
perialist, colonial,  and  neocolonial  op- 
pression." 

The  Havana  Conference  was  intended 
to  be  a  starting  point  rather  than  a  goal 
in  Itself,  It  arranged  for  establi.shment 
of  regional  groups  to  advance  the  stated 
aims.  And  accordingly,  on  January  19, 
only  4  days  after  conclusion  of  the  Con- 
ference, there  was  set  up  a  group  called 
the  Latin  American  Solidarity  Organiza- 
tion consisting  of  27  delegations. 

The  Latin  American  group  met  with 
Fidel  Castro  and  Medro  Medina  of  Vene- 
zuela, and  decided  to  establish  perma- 
nent headquarters  in  Havana  with  Me- 
dina as  Secretary  General 

It  was  not  long  before  the  new  group 
began  to  function  On  February  10  there 
was  establLshed  a  "Free  Puerto  Rico" 
Embassy  in  Havana.  And  on  February 
12  the  group  appealed  for  "a  wave  of 
sabotage  against  Yankee  Interests 
throughout  the  world," 

One  of  the  grave  mistakes  we  have 
made  in  Asia  has  been  our  failure  to  rec- 
ogiuze  and  to  work  with  the  elements 
there  which  are  prepared  to  stand  up 
against  Communist  aggression  and  in 
support  of  their  own  independence,  until 
it  is  too  late 

It  .sounded  empty,  for  example,  to  hear 
Vice  President  Humphrey  talk  m  March 
1966,  about  the  need  to  recognize  our 
friends  in  Asia  in  their  flght  for  inde- 
pendence, after  5  years  of  our  neglect  of 
those  same  free  peoples  of  Asia 

Yet  today  we  appear  to  bo  headed 
down  the  same  road  in  Latin  America. 
We  have  heard  nothing  from  our  own 
Government  about  the  Havana  Confer- 
ence. 

But  Ambassador  Ilmar  Penna  Ma- 
rinho,  of  Brazil,  Chairman  of  the  OAS 
Council,  says  of  the  Havana  Conference: 

E.xcept  for  the  placing  of  nuOar  weapon* 
In  Cuba  in  October  1962,  no  event  threatens 
more  .Jangeromly  the  lerrltorla!  and  p.D!ltlcal 
integrity  of  our  continent. 

Most  other  members  of  the  OAS  Coun- 
cil take  the  same  attitude.  So  does  the 
Latin  American  press  generally. 

Re.sponsibIe  Latin  American  op:ni:-n 
recognizes  the  solid  evidence  of  Com- 
munist subversion  In  Latin  America. 

There  are  at  least  43  guerrilla  training 
camps  for  Communist  subversives  :n 
Cuba  alone.  These  camps  can  train 
about  10,000  activists  a  year  The  basic 
training  period  is  4  months 

Guerrillas  come  and  go  from  these 
camps  by  means  of  the  Soviet-financed 
Cuban  fishing  fleet  as  well  as  by  other 
means.  Cooperation  between  Cuban  em- 
bassies and  Soviet  bloc  embassies 
throughout  Latin  America  is  well  known. 

Last  October  authorities  in  Venezuela 
discovered  an  underground  arms  factorv 
on  the  outskirts  of  Caracas  with  enough 
explosives  to  blow  up  the  entire  city 

Bandit  groups  and  kidnapers  with 
Communist  objectives  have  been  opera*- 


li\g  in  Colombia.  Ouatemala,  and  Peru, 
for  years.  The  same  terrorism  Is  taking 
place  in  these  countries  as  took  place  in 
Vietnam  starting  in  1957.  and  continuing 
through  1964,  all  generally  unknown  to 
the  American  people. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  United  Nations,  the 
Soviet  Union  uses  its  diplomacy  to  mask 
its  troublemaking.  For  example,  it  seeks 
to  divert  OAS  complaints  of  Cuban  sub- 
version to  the  Security  Council  where 
the  Soviet  veto  could  kill  any  significant 
action. 

And  our  own  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
UJI,,  instead  of  telling  our  country  what 
the  situation  is,  defends  the  continuation 
of  the  40-percent  U.S.  contribution  to 
the  United  Nations  Development  Fund, 
which  In  tiun,  is  making  $2.1  million 
grant  to  Cuba. 

Republicans  Senator  Everett  Dirksen, 
of  Illinois,  and  Edward  Gurney,  of  Flor- 
ida, are  among  those  who  have  worked 
to  prevent  this  U.S.  help  to  Castro  Cuba. 
The  State  Department,  however,  says 
that  if  we  blocked  this  assistance  to  Cuba 
we  "would  probably  jeopardize  other 
projects  of  special  interest  to  friendly 
countries  such  as  Vietnam,  the  Republic 
of  China,  and  Korea." 

In  my  opinion  the  State  Department 
and  the  Johnson  administration  owe  to 
the  American  people,  and.  Indeed,  to 
Latin  America,  an  explanation  of  greater 
credibility  than  that. 

THK  BIO  MTTR 

Ever  since  1961  there  has  been  a  myth 
circulating  among  the  people  who  gen- 
erally control  UJ8.  foreign  policy.  It  is 
that  the  world  becomes  more  dangerous 
as  the  United  States  actively  shows  its 
determination  to  prevent  or  defeat  Com- 
munist subversion. 

Exactly  opposite  is  the  truth.  When- 
ever the  United  States  has  demonstrated 
an  intention  to  stop  Communist  aggres- 
sive tactics,  the  result  has  been  peace  and 
lessened  danger  of  global  conflict.  This 
was  the  case  in  the  Quemoy-Matsu  inci- 
dents, the  flght  against  Communist  sub- 
versives in  the  Philippines,  and  Greece, 
and  the  Lebanon  incident. 

Whenever  our  determination  has  wav- 
ered or  appeared  to  be  in  doubt,  these  are 
the  times  the  world  has  become  more 
dangerous.  This  was  the  case  leading 
to  the  Korean  war,  and  In  Laos  where 
our  "accommodation"  with  the  Pathet 
Lao  led  directly  to  strengthened  Com- 
munist hold  on  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail 
which  has  made  It  possible  for  the  Viet- 
cong  to  conduct  prolonged  operations  In 
South  Vietnam. 

When  the  Communist  character  of  the 
Castro  regime  in  Cuba  first  became  clear, 
and  he  admitted  It  first  publicly  in  1961, 
effective  action  by  the  United  States  in 
helping  to  establish  non-Communist  Cu- 
bans in  power  would  have  lessened  the 
dangers  the  world  faces  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica today. 

The  Dominican  Republic  presents  a 
case  by  Itself,  also.  There,  in  April  1965, 
we  did  take  action  against  an  upheaval 
which  was  Communist  infiltrated  if  not 
Communist  originated.  However,  our 
efforts  were  clumsy  to  the  extent  that  we 
forfeited  the  support  of  our  natural  al- 
lies because  we  ignored  them. 


The  Johnson  administration  allowed 
itself  to  be  inhibited  by  the  cries  of  some, 
including  some  In  the  State  Department! 
that  the  disorder  had  no  significant 
Communist  element.  Debate  raged  In 
this  country  for  days  and  weeks  over 
whether  Communists  were  involved  or 
not. 

It  has  recently  been  shown  that  Com- 
munists had  a  very  significant  part  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  revolt.  And 
their  only  remorse  is  that  they  did  not 
plan  carefully  enough.  They  have  prom- 
Ised  themselves  to  do  better  next  time. 

And  there  surely  will  be  a  next  time. 
It  Is  folly  for  we  in  this  country  to  argue, 
as  we  are  tending  to  do.  over  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  these  revolutionary  up- 
heavals are  Ixistlgated  by  Communists 
or  merely  taken  over  and  run  by  Com- 
munists once  they  are  started. 

The  point  Is  that  Communists  stand 
ready  to  move  In  at  the  first  sign  of  dis- 
order, and  will  do  everything  they  can 
to  take  it  over,  agitate  increased  vio- 
lence, and  put  their  people  in  charge  if 
they  can. 

THE  WAT  otnr 

The  road  ahead  will  be  dlfiQcult,  at 
best.  There  are  no  easy  solutions  to 
problems  which  are  Infinitely  complex. 
But  clearly,  this  country  will  make  no 
gains  whatever  so  long  as  we  so  blindly 
refuse  to  profit  from  the  past. 

We  have  been  making  the  same  mis- 
takes over  again  for  so  long  that  we  must 
be  the  absolute  dlspair  of  our  natural 
friends  in  Latin  America.  One  suspects 
this  has  already  happened  in  Asia. 

How  can  we  go  about  minimizing  mis- 
takes and  begin  to  act  the  part  of  a 
leader  in  Hemisphere  affairs?  How  can 
we  be  a  leader  for  peace  and  progress? 
Here  are  some  of  the  things  which  would 
provide  a  beginning. 

First.  Let  us  not  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  Slno-Soviet  split.  Surely  the  Ad- 
ministration must  know  that  the  Chinese 
and  Russian  Communist  leaders  have 
differences  which  are  based  on  relatively 
superficial  ideas,  rather  than  on  basic 
purposes. 

Both  of  these  power  centers  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  communizatlon  of  non- 
Communist  countries  everywhere.  Their 
differences  are  over  tactics  and  timetable 
in  the  achievement  of  the  same  goal. 

The  Chinese  approach  is  bellicose, 
crude,  and  blatant.  The  Russian  ap- 
proach Is  more  in  accord  with  the  outside 
appearance  of  accepted  standards  of 
world  diplomacy. 

The  Chinese  £ire  open  and  frank  about 
their  alms.  The  Russians  like  to  ap- 
pear peaceful.  Their  alms  are  usually 
CEimoufiaged.  and  therefore  are  in  reality 
the  more  dangerous  of  the  two. 

Second.  While  China  appeared  to  be 
the  dominant  Communist  influence  in 
Cuba  some  months  ago.  it  Is  now  clear 
that  Russian  communism  Is  in  charge. 

With  approximately  $1  million  In  aid 
being  poured  Into  Cuba  by  Moscow  every 
day.  Castro  Is  playing  the  Russian  game. 
This  should  be  made  clear  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  along  with  the  significance 
of  the  Havana  Conference  as  a  Moscow- 
engineered  program  for  the  militant  sub- 
version of  Latin  American. 
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Third.  Some  of  the  82  delegations  to 
the  Havana  Conference  appear  to  have 
included  ofQcials  of  the  countries  repre- 
sented. The  information  on  this  point 
is  available. 

We  should  withhold  U.S.  aid  from 
those  countries  which  may  have  sent 
ofBcial  or  semi-official  delegations  to  the 
conference. 

In  this  connection  It  should  be  added 
that  the  second  Trl-Contlnental  Confer- 
ence, in  other  words,  the  follow-up  to  the 
Havana  meeting,  is  scheduled  to  be  held 
at  Cairo  in  1968,  at  the  invitation  of 
President  Nasser. 

Fourth.  Instead  of  considering  Latin 
American  policies  country -by -country 
and  bit  by  bit,  it  is  essential  that  we  use 
the  regional  approach.  We  made  the 
mistake  in  southewt  Asia  of  considering 
Laos  and  Vietnam  as  two  isolated  coun- 
tries as  though  they  were  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  world. 

Now  it  often  seems  that  we  consider 
Cuba  as  one  problem  and  Venezuela  as 
another,  with  no  relation  between  the 
two.  We  need  to  consider  Latin  America 
as  a  single  area  which  is  the  target  of  a 
single  objective  as  set  forth  at  the  Ha- 
vana Conference. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  that 
we  do  everything  we  can  to  support  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and 
guide  it  towards  success  in  Its  work  for 
strengthening  the  Independence  of  Latin 
American  countries. 

Fifth.  The  American  people  should 
give  greater  public  support  to  realistic 
Government  policies  with  regard  to  Latin 
America,  and  should  demand  that  key 
positions  in  the  Government  are  filled 
with  persons  who  do  have  realistic  Ideas. 

A  case  In  point  is  the  case  of  Thomas  C, 
Mann.  Mr.  Mann  was  appointed  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs  In  November  1963.  He  did 
have,  generally,  realistic  ideas  of  the  kind 
which  should  lead  to  true  U.S.  leadership 
in  the  interests  of  peace  and  security. 

In  October  1965,  he  made  a  speech  in 
San  Diego  which  was  labeled  a  "hard 
line"  speech.  He  stressed  the  Communist 
threat,  and  said  that  collective  interven- 
tion in  Latin  American  states  Is  Justified 
if  they  are  under  attack  by  subversive 
elements  responding  to  direction  from 
abroad. 

For  comments  such  as  these  Mr.  Mann 
was  labeled  "controversial."  He  was 
criticized  by  Senator  Fuibright,  chalr- 
nian  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  And  in  January  he  was 
shifted  out  of  the  Latin  American  policy 
position  into  one  limited  to  economic 
affairs. 

CONCLTTSIOK 

The  overall  need  in  U.S.  response  to 
events  in  Latin  America  today  is  the  need 
for  true  leadership.  And  one  essential 
Ingredient  of  true  U.S.  leadership  is  a 
candid  approach  by  the  Opvemment  to 
the  people. 

Let  the  Government  demonstrate  that 
we  recognize  the  reality  of  the  Latin 
American  problem.  Let  us  state  clearly 
what  the  facts  are,  and  what  their  sig- 
Wflcance  is,  and  let  us  not  hide  behind 
oiand  statements  of  our  our  hopes. 

We  can  be  sure  that  while  U.S.  atten- 
tion Is  riveted  on  Vietnam,  Latin  Ameri- 


can Communists  will  use  everj'  means  at 
their  disposal  to  implement  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Havana  Conference. 

In  this  situation  the  non-Communists 
of  Latin  America  cry  out  for  our  leader- 
ship. It  is  only  the  United  States  that 
can  provide  such  leadership.  And  it  Is 
vital  that  we  answer  the  call. 


WE  ARE  ABOUT  TO  SEE  IT  HAPPEN 
AGAIN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Albert]  Is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  certain  extracts 
and  reports  and  other  extraneous  data. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
seen  it  happen  again.  Because  they  were 
in  such  a  hurry  to  say  "no"  to  every  ad- 
ministration proposal,  some  of  our  Re- 
publican friends  now  find  themselves  in 
the  embarrassing  position  of  opposing 
one  of  their  very  own  Ideas. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Participation 
Sales  Act  submitted  yesterday  by  the 
President. 

This  is  a  plsm  to  bring  more  of  the 
private  market  into  our  Government 
lending  programs.  It  has  two  purposes: 
first,  to  help  us  better  use  Government 
ftmds  now  tied  up  in  various  forms  of 
loans  and  second,  to  stimulate  growth 
and  prosperity  In  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy. 

Certainly  this  proposal  Is  in  the  best 
traditions  of  the  great  free  enterprise 
system. 

But  what  happened  yesterday?  With- 
out giving  any  attention  to  the  historic 
position  of  the  Republican  Party,  my 
good  friend,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  some  of  his  {associates  decided 
they  had  an  Issue.  They  pounced  on  It 
like  a  himgry  animal.  What  is  it  that 
has  happened  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  lately?  E>o  I  detect  a  sense 
of  political  desperation  in  some  of  his 
alarming  statements?  Or  Is  his  objection 
in  this  instance  just  reflex  action?  Is  It 
just  blind  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of 
"no-lsm"?  Is  the  respected  minority 
leader  suffering  under  a  misapprehension 
about  what  we  are  trying  to  do?  Is  he 
really  in  pain  or  are  his  tears  just  croco- 
dile tears?  Whatever  the  reasons  the 
American  people  are  not  going  to  be 
fooled  by  these  tactics. 

What  a  pity  cooler  heads  did  not  pre- 
vail. Instead  of  shouting  and  name  call- 
ing, my  friend  should  have  been  examin- 
ing the  Participation  Sales  Act.  Had 
they  done  this  they  would  have  found 
that  it  would  accomplish  exactly  what 
responsible  Republicans  have  been  ad- 
vocating for  years. 

In  January  1954,  President  Eisenhower 
said  in  his  budget  message: 

To  encourage  the  substitution  of  private 
flnanclng  for  Federal  outlays  in  the  areas 
of  greatest  housing  need.  I  shall  urge  the 
Congress  to  authorize  two  new  mortgage 
Insurance  programs,  as  well  as  to  liberalize 


certain  existing  programs  •  •  ♦.  The  pol- 
icy of  this  administration  is  to  sell  the  mort- 
gages now  held  by  the  Association  as  rapidly 
as  the  mortgage  market  permits.  Amnming 
satisfactory  market  conditions,  receipt* 
from  these  sales  and  from  other  sources  In 
1955  will  exceed  expenditures  by  an  esti- 
mated »166  million,  This  contasasts  with  net 
expenditures  of  $379  mUlion  in  1953,  and  962 
million  estimated  for  1M4. 

In  Januarj'  1955: 

Private  capital  will  be  gradually  substi- 
tuted for  the  Government  investment  vuxtU 
the  Government  funds  are  fully  repaid  and 
the  private  owners  take  over  responsibility 
for  the  program. 

The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion will  make  commitments  for  Immediate 
or  deferred  purchases  of  9423  million  in 
mortgages  insured  under  the  urban  renewal, 
armed  services,  coof)eratlve,  and  other  es- 
pecially lorgent  housing  programs  which  I 
have  specifically  designated.  Sales  of  mort- 
gages together  with  repayments  and  other 
receipts,  however,  are  expected  to  be  t255 
million  greater  than  expenditures. 

In  January  1956,  President  Eisenhower 
stated: 

In  addition,  purchases  of  mortgages  by 
the  Association  under  Its  secondary  market 
program  are  expected  to  increase  in  1957 
to  $290  million.  Except  for  temporary 
Treasury  loans,  the  funds  required  will 
be  obtained  from  sale  of  debentures  and 
stock  to  private  Investors,  and  the  purchases 
are  shown  as  trust  expenditures,  rather  than 
budget  expenditures.  By  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1957,  private  purchases  of  stock 
will  have  made  an  excellent  start  toward  the 
goal  of  replacing  a  Government  acUvlty  with 
a  private  company. 

Again  in  January  1958,  President  Els- 
enhower said: 

With  more  realistic  mortgage  prices.  It 
should  be  possible  to  restore  the  Incentive 
for  private  financing  originally  intended 
under  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  and  thus 
avoid  the  necessity  for  additional  large 
amounts  of  new  obllgatlonal  authority  to 
finance  purchases  of  mortgages  under  this 
program  and  under  prog^'ams  for  armed 
serrloes  and  cooperative  housing. 

But  the  record  only  begins  here. 

Leading  Republicans  in  private  life — 
chairmen  of  the  Nation's  biggest  banks, 
investment  houses  and  industrial  firms 
have  recommended  the  substitution  of 
private  for  public  credit — the  very  heart 
of  the  Participation  Sales  Act. 

The  report  of  the  1961  Commission  on 
Money  and  Credit  was  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  private  market  should  be 
gradually  substituted  for  Government 
investment. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  was 
Mr.  Frazer  B.  Wilde,  chairman  of  the 
Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co., 
one  of  the  Nation's  largest. 

Some  of  the  other  members  were : 

David  Rockefeller,  president  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  one  of  the 
world's  largest. 

Gaylord  A.  Freeman,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  one 
of  the  largest  financial  institutions  in 
the  West. 

Lamar  Fleming,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Anderson,  Clayton  it  Co.,  a 
large  industrial  firm. 

Joseph  M.  Dodge,  President  Elsenhow- 
er's Director  of  the  Budget  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Detroit  Bank  & 
Trust  Co. 
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But  let  me  continue. 

The  very  next  year,  in  1962,  some  of 
our  mast  distinguished,  outstanding,  and 
knowledgeable  public  officials  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  Committee  on  Federal 
Credit  Programs  supported  the  prin- 
ciples now  embodied  in  the  Participation 
Sales  Act.  I  will  quote  from  a  key  recom- 
mendation of  its  report: 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  believes  that 
Federal  credit  programs  should.  In  the  main 
and  whenever  consistent  with  essential  pro- 
gram goals,  encourage  and  supplement, 
rather  than  displace,  private  credit. 

Government -financed  credit  programs 
should.  In  principle,  supplement  or  stimu- 
late private  lending,  rather  than  substitute 
for  It.  They  should  not  be  established  or 
continued  unless  they  are  clearly  needed. 
Unless  the  urgency  of  other  goals  makes 
private  participation  Infeaslble,  the  methods 
tLsed  should  facilitate  private  financing,  and 
thus  encourage  longrtm  achievement  of  pro- 
gram objectives  with  a  minimum  of  Govern- 
ment aid. 

This  report  wa.s  unanimous — signed  by 
then  Treasury  Secretary  Etouglas  Dillon 
and  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
William  McChesney  Martin,  then  Budget 
Director  David  Bell  .and  then  Chairman 
of  the  Economic  Advisers  Walter  Heller. 

Finally  from  the  pens  of  some  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  House  Republicans 
in  the  field  of  fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies comes  the  strongest  endorsement  of 
all  for  what  the  President  is  trying  to 
accomplish  in  the  Participation  Sales 
.\ct. 

These  Republican  experts — and  there 
were  10  of  thorn  in  all— members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  only  2 
years  ago  urged  the  Government  to  em- 
bark on  comprehensive  program  of  asset 
sales. 

The  rollcall  Is  long  and  distinguished: 
Representative  John  S.  Byrnes,  Repre- 
sentative Howard  H.  Baker,  Representa- 
tive T}ioM.v5  B.  Curtis,  Representative 
Victor  A.  Knox,  Representative  James  B. 
Utt,  Representative  Jackson  E.  Betts, 
Representative  Bruce  Alger,  Representa- 
tive Steven  B.  Derounlan,  Representative 
Herman  T  Sch.veebeli,  and  Representa- 
tive Harold  R  Collier. 

And  here  is  what  they  said  In  pertinent 
part  in  the  minority  report  on  H.R.  6009 
which  was  a  bill  to  provide  temporary  in- 
creases in  the  public  debt  lim't : 

The  administration  also  can  always  reduce 
Its  borrowing  requirements  by  additional 
sales  of  marketable  Government  assets.  This 
provides  the  Treasury  with  another 
"cushion." 

For  example,  when  ihe  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  before  the  committee  on  Febru- 
ary 27,  we  suggested  that  It  was  incumbent 
upon  the  administration  to  show  "good 
faith"  before  coming  to  the  Congress  for  an 
additional  Increase  In  borrowing  authority. 
We  pointed  out  that  the  Government  held 
about  t30  billion  In  loans,  many  of  which 
were  readily  marketable.  In  fact,  there  was 
a  very  good  market  for  many  of  these  loans. 
Instead  of  Increasing  its  offering  of  these 
loans  to  private  lenders,  the  administration 
was  then  actl.-^g  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Congress  would  automatically  accede  to  a 
r»<!ue!(t  for  an  Increase  In  U.s  borrowing  au- 
thority 

It  w.Ls  also  pointed  out  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  lYewsury  that  the  Government  had  other 
assets  whli-h  might  be  liquldnted.  such  as 
the  sUrckpl.e  of  strategic  mate.'lals  amount- 
ing tv)  aUji.t  $6  ~  billion. 


Our  refusal  to  grant  the  administration's 
request  last  February  produced  "results."  In 
the  Interim  of  less  than  2  months  the  admin- 
istration found  that  it  could  Increase  reve- 
nues from  the  sale  of  loans  by  an  additional 
$1  billion  for  fiscal  1063.  Now,  the  adminis- 
tration estimates  that  it  will  realize  $2,028 
billion — as  contrasted  with  an  original  esti- 
mate of  only  (0.929  billion  less  than  2  months 
ago. 

These  are  the  facts  that  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  some  of  his 
colleagues  would  have  discovered  about 
the  Participation  Sales  Act  if  they  had 
read  before  they  condemned.  I  think 
they  should  be  reminded  Just  where  they 
stand — In  relation  to  where  their  party 
has  stood  for  more  than  a  decade.  For 
they  are  long  on  words  and  short  on 
memory. 

I  hope  that  once  their  memories  are 
refreshed  they  will  reaffirm  their  party's 
dedication  to  the  free  enterprise  system 
and  help  us  enact  this  enlightened  Item 
of  legislation  into  law. 

I  say  this  because  I  think  it  would  be 
good  for  the  country. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the  dls- 
tingiiished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  not.  of  course,  referred 
tome. 

Mr.  ALBERT.   No,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  JONAS.  It  is  not  my  prerogative 
to  speak  for  the  minority 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  always 
makes  an  excellent  contribution  on  any 
subject  in  which  he  Interests  himself. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  appre- 
ciate those  words  and  I  shall  try  to  make 
this  constuctlve. 

Will  not  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  recognize  that  there  Is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  in  bringing  in  private 
capital  to  provide  funds  than  having  the 
Government  provide  the  capital  origi- 
nally and  then  sell  the  mortgages  at  a 
discount?  That  is  what  is  contemplated, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  in  this  act  to 
which  reference  has  been  made.  The 
taxpayers  will  be  asked  to  pick  up  the 
difference  between  the  market  value  of 
these  mortgages  and  what  investors  in 
the  private  segment  of  the  economy  will 
pay  for  them. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course,  what  they 
will  pay  is  speculative,  but  I  think  the 
substance  of  the  minority  views  on 
H  R.  6009  will  answer  the  distinguished 
gentleman;  namely,  what  they  were 
driving  at  was  to  prevent  the  necessity 
of  the  Government  borrowing  more 
money,  and  that  is  important.  I  think 
that  is  critical  here.  It  will  mean  a  lot 
of  difference  as  to  the  future  obligations 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
at  a  time  when  interest  rates  are  quite 
high. 

Mr.  JONAS.    May  I  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Surely. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Of  course,  the  report  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  was 
signed  when  the  money  market  was  quite 
different  than  what  It  is  today.  Today 
everyone  admits  that  money  is  tight 
and  becoming  tighter,  and  Interest  rates 
are  considerably  higher  today  than  they 
were  then.  The  effect  is  that  these  mort- 
gages to  which  my  distinguished  friend. 


the  majority  leader,  is  referring  to  can- 
not be  sold  at  par,  and  the  taxpayers 
will  have  to  subsidize  them  by  putting 
up  the  difference. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  will 
understand,  of  course,  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment has  to  borrow  money,  it  will 
be  subject  to  the  tight  money  situation 
to  which  the  gentleman  has  alluded  In 
his  comments. 

Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  say.  and  speaking 
for  myself  personally,  I  would  like  to 
have  the  Government  sell  all  of  these 
mortgages  If  It  can  sell  them  at  par. 
But  they  cannot  be  sold  at  par.  They 
have  to  be  sold  at  a  discount,  and  the 
only  way  they  can  be  sold  at  all  Is  for 
the  taxpayers  to  put  up  the  difference 
In  money. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  think  the  answer  is 
that  whatever  is  best  for  the  Government 
and  will  cost  the  Government  the  least 
in  the  long  run  will  be  the  best  action, 
and  I  think  the  administration  will  pur- 
sue this  matter  with  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  certainly  concur  in 
the  view  that  what  is  best  for  the  coun- 
try should  be  done,  and  I  intend  to  sup- 
port what  I  think  is  best  for  the  country. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  know  the  gentleman 
does. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  yielding.  I  simply 
want  to  know  when  we  are  going  to  get 
this  Presidential  message  I  have  been 
hearing  about  for  2  days. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT,  We  got  the  Presidents 
message  yesterday. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  was  not  delivered  to 
the  Members. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  believe  it  was  read 
yesterday.  I  think  the  gentleman  will 
find  it,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  see  the  distin- 
guished gentleman,  the  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  here, 
whose  committee  is  very  busy  on  this 
subject  now. 

Mr.  PATMAN. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT, 
man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  had  hearings  on 
this  matter  this  morning.  We  had  Under 
Secretary  Ball,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Mr.  Schultze.  We 
will  have  another  meeting  at  2  o'clock 
this  afternoon.  It  Is  contemplated  we 
will  remain  in  session  this  afternoon 
until  we  dispose  of  this.  If  It  is  not 
completed  today,  it  will  be  continued 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  AIiBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman Willi  find  it,  I  believe,  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  PATM.AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
to  carry  out  the  President's  request  will 
be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  was  on  the  floor 
constantly  yesterday.  I  did  not  leave. 
as  I  customarily  do  not.  I  did  not  know 
it  was  read,  because  had  it  been  read  I 


Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
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would  have  honored  the  President's  mes- 
sage, as  I  customarily  do,  with  a  quorum 
call,  so  that  all  might  have  heard  it. 

It  may  well  have  been  submitted,  it 
may  well  have  been  printed,  but  it  was 
not  read  as  a  message  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  that  we  have  lately  adopted 
for  the  President's  messages,  nor  was  it 
read  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  because 
I  sat  here,  alert  and  eager,  to  perform 
that  function  In  honor  of  the  President's 
words. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  be 
mistaken. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  is 
mistaken. 

If  he  will  yield  further,  I  would  like  to 
iaiow,  of  the  chairman  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  if  he  plans  to 
heai-  other  than  administration  witnesses 
as  he  goes  through  the  sessions? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  I  do  not  know  whether  we  got  a 
message  or  a  communication.  We  did 
have  a  communication  from  the  White 
House  on  that  subject.    Am  I  right? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  had  a  communica- 
tion. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
we  had  a  communication  from  the  White 
House  on  this  matter  yesterday. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  If 
the  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
:ency  Committee  can  answer  the  other 
question? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  was  a  commu- 
.lication. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  committee  plan 
to  hear  other  than  administration  wit- 
nesses? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  That  will  depend  on 
he  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  presumed  that  would  be 
the  answer. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  states  that 
the  message  yesterday  was  an  excutlve 
communication,  which  of  course  under 
the  rule  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  message 
was  referred,  then,  without  being  read 
to  the  assembled  House  of  Representa- 
tives? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  was  not  a  formal 
message.    It  was  a  communication. 
Mr.  HALL,  I  thank  the  Speaker. 


from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGregor],  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Kennedy]. 

The  needs  for  resettlement  of  some  of 
the  people  of  the  world  have  materially 
changed  in  recent  years  but  our  Govern- 
ment and  our  citizens  have  continued  to 
play  a  leading  role  in  providing  both 
material  assistance  and  resettlement 
opportunities  to  refugees.  In  large  part 
through  special  legislation  well  over  a 
million  refugees  have  been  admitted  to 
the  United  States  of  America  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n.  I  am  proud,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  leadership  my  country 
has  provided  for  ICEM.  I  call  to  your 
recollection  the  part  played  by  our  late 
great  colleague.  Tad  Walter,  in  con- 
ceiving and  founding  ICEM,  and  the  con- 
tribution of  our  late  great  colleague, 
Chauncey  Reed.  In  writing  the  constitu- 
tion for  this  great  organization. 

In  our  changing  times  the  problem  of 
European  refugees  is  vastly  different 
from  that  which  confronted  us  at  the 
end  of  World  War  n.  The  unsettled 
conditions  of  the  world,  the  existence  of 
governmental  systems  based  upon  the 
denial  of  human  rights,  the  denial  of 
equal  opportunity  and  the  refusal  to  re- 
spect the  dignity  of  the  individual,  all  of 
these  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
continued  need  for  our  united  efforts  to 
resolve  the  problems  of  refugees. 

The  current  situation  and  the  present 
trends  in  European  migration  were  ably 
reviewed  before  the  Council  In  Geneva  by 
ICEM's  Deputy  Director,  Walter  M.  Best- 
erman,  who  served  as  our  counsel  for 
19  years.  The  record  he  made  In  serving 
the  Judiciary  Committee  Is  well  known 
to  you  all.  The  contribution  he  Is  now 
making  In  his  post  at  ICEM  has  received 
acclaim  and  recognition  worldwide. 

For  the  information  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Besterman's  address  follows: 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COMMITTEE 
FOR  EUROPEAN  MIGRATION 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mc- 
^?J-^ocH  was  granted  permission  to 
address  the  House  for  5  minutes,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker.  It 
*^/ J°y  pleasure  to  attend  In  November 
i»65,  the  24th  semiannual  session  of  the 
^^  "^™ber  governments  of  the  Council 
ot  ICEM— Intergovernmental  Committee 
lor  European  Migration— held  in  Geneva. 

riril  r^"'^-  "^^  U.S.  congressional 
delegation,  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
n.t  °^^^^^'  was  composed  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino], 
pL  ^^"']eman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
«OGERs].  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts   [Mr.    DoNomiE],    the    gentleman 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  requested  by 
the  Director  to  review  briefly  with  the  Coun- 
cil Document  MC/736  which  contains  a  report 
on  our  operations  In  two,  usually  referred  to 
as  classic,  fields  of  operations,  namely,  na- 
tional migration  and  refugee  migration.  As 
you  will  have  noted,  the  document  is  divided 
Into  two  parts:  "Chapter  1,  National  Mlgra- 
Uon."  and  "Chapter  2,  Refugee  Migration." 
I  shall  refer  first  to  national  migration. 

The  results  of  our  operations  In  1965  re- 
flect, In  our  opinion,  the  situation  which 
exists  in  the  migrant-sending  countries,  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe.  They  do  not 
reflect  the  situation  as  It  exists  In  the 
migrant-receiving  countries  where  require- 
ments of  national  policy — that  is  the  will- 
ingness, the  economic  considerations,  but 
also  the  ever-present  generosity — represent 
an  attitude  of  open  doors.  To  state  It  with 
more  precision,  there  are  many  overseas 
countries  willing  to  offer  hospitality  to 
Europeans  desiring  to  migrate  at  this  time, 
although  the  numbers  of  such  Europeans  are 
diminishing. 

Nevertheless,  in  our  daily  operations  we 
are  faced  with  a  flow  of  people,  who,  even 
though  benefltlng  from  the  prosperity  of 
Europe  of  today,  desire  to  seek  new  opportu- 
nities In  new  lands,  hoping  that  life  might 
be  better  there  for  themselves  or  for  their 
children.  It  Is  the  urge  for  betterment  in 
faraway  lands  that  probably  goes  back  at 
least  some  3,000  years:  human  beings  will 
always  be  on  the  move.  It  is  a  demonstra- 
tion of  their  vitality.  They  are  entitled  to  ex- 
press  it  and  this  community  which  comprises 


governments  believing  in  freedom  of  move- 
ment Is  the  expression  of  recognition  of  the 
legitimacy  of  this  ever-present  desire  for  a 
change. 

In  the  national  migration  sector  we  have 
achieved  or  are  about  to  achieve — we  stUl 
have  1  month  to  go  of  this  year— the  targets 
set  forth  in  1964  when  we  first  presented  to 
this  Council  our  estimates  of  movements. 
The  deviation  from  tiie  target  will  not  exceed 
10  percent — a  tolerable  discrepancv  when  you 
consider  that  we  have  to  estimate  not  only 
the  possibility  of  movements  but  also  the 
will  of  the  individual  to  move  at  least  12  to 
18  months  ahead  of  time. 

The  various  programs  and  related  statis- 
tical data  are  a  part  of  the  paper  before  you 
and  there  is  probably  no  need,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  me  to  review  the  Items  separately. 
There  is,  however,  one  important  point  to  be 
made.  In  presenting  to  you,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, the  figures  reflecting  our  operations 
we  are,  of  course,  speaking  of  quantity.  But 
in  the  area  of  our  efforts  to  supply  the  Latin 
American  countries  with  the  most  desirable 
type  of  nalgrant,  that  is  the  highly  skilled 
migrant,  the  statistics  do  not  reflect  our 
achievements.  I  would  respectfully  submit 
that  they  do  not  reflect  the  significance  of 
our  operations,  because  in  that  particular 
field  we  are  not  dealing  with  quantity.  We 
are  dealing  here  in  quality,  and  no  statis- 
tician could  report  adequately  on  that  par- 
ticular aspect  of  our  operations. 

There  Is  another  aspect  which  weighs 
heavUy  on  whatever  we  do  in  the  field  on  na- 
tional migration;  It  Is  the  prosperity  of  Eu- 
rope, the  tight  labor  market  for  skilled,  semi- 
skilled, and  even  unskilled  workers.  There 
are  Job  vacancies  in  Europe  far  in  excess  of 
labor  supply.  That  situation  has  created  the 
phenomenon  of  intra-European  migration  in 
size  unequalled  In  history.  We  have  to  agree 
I  believe,  on  certain  terms  before  we  proceed 
any  further  In  assessing  the  role  of  overseas 
migration  as  compared  to  intra-European 
migraUon.  The  migrant  seeking  resettle- 
ment abroad  seeks  a  new  way  of  life,  if  not  a 
new  life.  The  intra-European  migrant  of 
today,  with  very  few  exceptions  Indeed,  seeks 
to  enhance  his  fortune  for  a  few  years  and 
plans  to  return  home.  Well,  whether  he 
actually  returns  home,  or  moves  to  another 
foreign  land,  time  alone  will  tell.  Whether 
he  finds  satisfactory  conditions  in  his  home 
country  upon  return,  particularly  when  com- 
pared to  the  conditions  in  which  he  lived 
temporarily.  Is  again  another  story.  Whether 
any  country  in  Europe  wiU  Impose  the  weight 
of  a  recession  exclusively  o-  even  parUally  on 
the  foreign  workers,  whether  the  sad  story  of 
the  1930's  U  at  all  Ukely  to  repeat  itself  and 
whether  we  might  see  again  the  trains  in 
which  foreign  workers  were  shipped  home,  is 
one  more  of  the  question  marks  hanging  over 
intra-European  migration. 

These  and  other  questions  are  of  consid- 
erable significance,  economic  and  pollUcal, 
to  Europe.  No  wonder  the  OECD  has  ini- 
tiated a  study  in  depth  of  the  uniquely  com- 
plicated phenomenon  of  intra-European 
migration. 

Although  it  U  conceded  that  efforU  are 
made  to  afford  the  intra-European  migra- 
tory worker  virtually  the  same  entitlements 
to  social  welfare  protection  as  those  enjoyed 
by  the  native  worker,  vast  discrepancies  exist 
in  fact.  Housing  problems  beset  the  intra- 
European  migratory  worker.  The  rather 
cruel  rule  "no  house,  no  wife,  no  children- 
causes  hardship  due  to  separation  of  families 
and  tends  to  produce  mounting  social  prob- 
lems. Acquisition  of  citizenship,  the  great 
symbol  of  achieved  assimilation,  is  another 
facet  of  the  unhappy  situation  In  which 
many  intra-European  migrant  workers  find 
themselves.  Reasonably  expeditious  nat- 
uralization, the  rule  of  the  countries  offer- 
ing permanent  resettlement,  Is  an  excep- 
Uon  in  Europe,  practiced  In  but  very  few 
countries. 
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These,  Mr,  Chairman.  a.re  only  sotrve  of  the 
highJighta  of  the  lutra-EXiropean  mlgrattOD 
dilemma  brought  out  recently  by  a  renown«d 
American  scholar,  Prof  C  P  Kind.;e'Derger.  of 
the  ^eat  iiilT,  the  Maaeachuaetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  In  a  dlspaaslonate,  thorough 
ana.ysis  publiahed  In  my  cour.irys  leading 
pullticai  Journal.  Foreign  Affairs  The  danger 
to  quote  ProfeMor  Klndleberger  as  he  sums 
It  '.ip  Is  "that  the  mass  migrant  of  today 
wl.:  become  a  man  without  ii  countrv.  one 
who  has  left  one  life  and  ftnds  that  he  can- 
not stay  where  he  Is  and  cannot  go  home 
again.  The  problem  of  belonging."  says  Pro- 
fessor Klndleberger.  "ts  difficult  enough 
within  ones  own  borders.  Unless  Europe 
achieves  a  social  and  political  identity  it  may 
develop  a  problem  of  flying  Mediterraneans. 
restless  spirits  with  no  home." 

What  the  great  Massachusetts  economist 
is  writing  about,  and  what  the  OECD  Is  con- 
cerned with,  has  not  escaped  ICEM's  atten- 
tion We  are  aware  of  Intra-European  work- 
ers who.  while  still  In  the  host  country  ap- 
proach our  missions,  the  Immigration  officers 
of  our  overseas  member  governments  and  the 
voluntary  agencies,  with  requests  for  counsel, 
advice  and  assistance  In  obtaining  doc- 
umeaiatlon  enabling  overseas  migration  In 
their  desire  to  have  the  Qordlan  knot  cut. 
rather  than  float  between  what  haa  been 
adbandoned  as  home  and  what  has  never 
become  one  More  and  more  of  them  Just 
want  to  settle  down,  with  their  famlU^, 
overseas.  In  a  new  abcxle. 

Let  me  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  In 
analyzing  our  narrative  and  our  statistics  re- 
garding national  migration.  It  must  be  real- 
ized that  many  aspects  of  the  current  intra- 
European  migration  tend  to  lncrea.se  ICEM's 
task  in  the  sector  of  national  migration 
overseas  rather  than  to  relieve  us  of  It  I 
wish  to  Inform  the  Council  that  ICEM's 
Director  Is  aware  of  that  situation  A  re- 
cently constituted  internal  sta3  task  force 
will  attempt  to  establish  ICEM's  position  In 
that  regard  so  that  we  may  be  ready  to  re- 
ipond  to  the  wishes  of  the  member  govern- 
ments whenever  their  Interests  would  re- 
quire our  action. 

Mr  Chalrtnan,  the  primary  purpose  of 
chapter  2  of  the  report  before  you  Is  to  an- 
swer several  questions  frequently  asked  In 
the  3ub.:onimittee  on  Budget  and  Finance, 
in  the  Executive  Committee  and  in  this 
Council  Who  are  the  refugees  of  today? 
Why  do  thev  become  refugees'  How  many 
refugees  are  there' 

I  am  most  grateful  to  my  goixl  friend  the 
distinguished  representative  of  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 
Mr  Jamleson.  for  relieving  me  nf  about  one- 
ha;f  of  my  task  by  having  stated  his  high  of- 
fice's finding  that  the  European  refugees, 
contrary  to  certain  unfounded  beliefs  still 
exist,  not  in  diminishing  numbers,  and  still 
not  only  request  but  are  moet  deeervlng  of 
assistance. 

In  the  paper  t>efore  you  there  are  set  forth 
three  conclusions  reached  from  an  asseaa- 
ment  of  the  reasons  causing  the  continuous 
appearance  of  European  refugees. 

The  first  stems  from  those  political  devel- 
opments taking  place  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  which  have  and  are  creating  new  sov- 
ereignties, new  Independent  countries,  OAsed 
predominantly  on  religious  and  racial  prin- 
ciples. I  am  speaking  of  farmer  colonial 
possessions  or  former  dependencies  which 
have  Joined  the  family  of  free  na:ion.s.  have 
found  recognition  by  other  countrlci,  and 
became  members  of  the  United  Nations.  In 
these  C'untrles  there  remains  a  conslrlerable 
reslrt'.ie  'f  persons  of  European  ethnic  origin 
who  are  :he  minorities,  national  or  ethnic 
minorities  formerly  the  privileged  ones, 
presently  the  underprlvllegied  or.  In  plain 
words,  the  people  who  are  not  wanted  there 
any  more.  There  may  be  room  for  some  dif- 
ferentiation as  to  whether  they  are  subject 


to  persecution  or  to  preasure.  In  fact,  It 
would  be  but  a  play  on  words.  In  reality 
they  become  refugees  because  they  not  only 
desire,  but  must,  eventually,  leave  the  places 
of  their  historical  abode. 

Simple  arithmetic  tends  to  Indicate  that 
this  Is  a  continuing  problem.  That  conclu- 
sion Is  Inescapable  If  you  but  count  noses 
or  heads  and  keep  In  mind  that  not  all  of 
them  will  be  able  to  leave  within  a  year,  or 
3  years,  or  6. 

Our  second  conclusion  relates  to  the  well- 
known  group  of  people  who  are  not  In  ac- 
cord with  and  do  not  accept  the  rule  of  the 
regimes  Installed  In  Eastern  Europe  In  the 
poet-war  period.  Registering  their  dissatis- 
faction and  opposition  to  the  regimes  which 
do  not  believe  In  and  do  not  adhere  to  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  to  free  choice  of  employ- 
ment and  movement,  these  refugees  stream 
Into  Western  Europe.  Into  the  countries  of 
temporary  asylum,  seeking  permanent  re- 
settlement. 

The  third  conclusion  reflects  the  history 
of  the  last  30  years,  the  history  of  the  efforts 
made  by  UNRRA,  and  by  IRO,  and  by  this 
organization  which  made  It  p>o6slble  for  well 
over  two  million  refugees  to  be  resettled  In 
many  overseas  countries  and  in  many  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe.  Opportunities 
exist  now  for  their  close  relatives  to  Join 
them.  What  these  opportunities  are  to  be 
attributed  to  Is  rather  difficult  to  determine. 
It  could  be  that  certain  governments  of  Kast- 
em  Europe  have  decided  that  It  Is  better  to 
let  the  people  go  for  the  simple  reason  that 
their  departure  would  leave  less  mouths  to 
feed,  or  would  mean  less  communication  be- 
tween the  refugees  resettled  In  the  free  world 
and  their  relatives  still  enclosed  In  certain 
areas.  Any  other  guees  could  be  Just  as  cor- 
rect as  these  theories  are.  Nevertheless,  the 
fact  remains  that  these  people  now  have  the 
fKjeslblllty  to  leave,  and  the  long  overdue  and 
much  desired  family  reunion  could  take 
place. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  these  three  find- 
ings we  have  attempted  to  determine  the 
motivations  of  the  refugees  and  to  answer 
the  questions:  Who  are  they,  and  why  do 
they  become  refugees?  Their  numbers  are 
reflected  on  page  8  of  the  document.  Having 
gone  back  to  the  world  refugee  year,  1960, 
when  the  old  static  camps  of  unfortunate 
memory  had  begun  to  disappear  and  were 
being  replaced  by  Just  a  few  camps  presently 
In  operation,  camps  In  the  natiu^  of  transit 
centers  characterized  by  a  fortunately  short 
stay  of  refugees,  we  find  that  the  level  of 
movements  remains  practically  stable.  It 
differs  from  year  to  year  by  not  more  than  10 
percent.  Here  then  Is  the  Indication  of  both 
the  continuity  and  the  stability  of  the  flow 
as  another  part  of  our  assessment. 

Having  looked  at  the  motives  and  the 
numbers  of  refugees,  we  have  attempted  to 
refine  the  categorization  of  refugees  as  first 
presented  to  the  Council  a  year  ago.  We 
have  foiind  that  it  ts  possible  to  categorize 
the  refugees  for  operational  and  budgetary 
purposes  regardless  of  geographical  areas, 
regardless  of  their  location,  as  these  con- 
siderations have.  In  our  opinion,  no  bearing 
on  either  the  legitimacy  of  their  claim  to 
refugee  status  or  their  eligibility  for  assist- 
ance as  refugees.  We  have  now  based  our 
categorization  on  the  legal  status  of  the 
refugees.  In  the  proposed  category  No.  1  we 
place  the  refugee  who,  having  found  himself 
In  an  area  of  asylum,  requires  our  services  In 
terms  of  counseling,  assistance  in  obtaining 
Immigration  documentation  and  expeditious 
movement  to  resettlement.  In  category  No. 
3  we  propose  to  place  the  refugee  who  leaves 
the  country  of  his  residence  with  a  visa  to 
final  destination  and  requires  our  assistance 
In  transit  only.  In  arranging  his  expeditious 
onward  transportation.  Then  comes  our  new 
category  No.  3  where  we  propose  to  assign 
displaced    Kuropeans    for    many    years    re- 


f erred  to  as  "ethnic  refugees."  This  is  the 
group  I  tried  to  characterize  In  the  terms  of 
ethnic  or  religious  minorities  who,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  are  the  victims  of  op- 
pressive measures  In  the  areas  of  their  his- 
torical abode. 

The  last  categories.  No.  4  and  No.  5,  the 
first  relating  to  Cuban  refugees  departing 
from  Spain  mostly  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  latter  Including  solely  the  European  ref- 
ugees leaving  China  through  Hong  Kong, 
could  also  be  placed  In  category  No.  1  as  they 
definitely  are  asylum  seekers.  For  reasons 
of  convenience  rather  than  anything  else 
these  categories  were  6e{>arated.  This  ad- 
ministration believes  that  the  problem  of 
European  refugees  transiting  through  Hong 
Kong  Is  nearlng  Its  final  solution.  It  may 
continue  for  another  6  or  8  months,  but 
probably  would  not  extend  beyond  1966.  The 
problem  of  the  Cuban  refugees  who.  In  a 
roundabout  way,  attempt  to  resich  the  United 
States  via  Spain  may  or  may  not  be  close 
to  a  solution,  but  It  represents  an  entirely 
separate  program.  No  ICEM  funds  are  used 
for  this  program;  the  funds  are  derived  from 
other  sources;  we  offer  transpwrt  services 
only,  on  a  fully  reimbursable  basis.  These 
are  the  reasons  for  treating  separately  cate- 
gories No.  4  and  No.  6. 

It  Is  the  Director's  hope,  and  we  are  glad 
to  have  obtained  last  week  the  endorsement 
of  the  Executive  Committee  In  this  respect, 
that  our  assessment  of  the  reasons  for  the 
continuing  flow  of  refugees,  and  their  new 
classification,  wUl  meet  with  the  approval  of 
this  Council,  giving  us  an  Important  Instru- 
mentality for  an  orderly  arrangement  of 
operations  and  their  fintinclng. 

As  to  ICEM's  current  operations  In  the 
refugee  sector,  the  moet  important  occur- 
rence that  should  be  reported  to  the  Council. 
I  believe,  has  already  been  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Jamleson.  I  have  In  mind  the  perform- 
ance of  our  organization  when  at  something 
less  than  2  months'  notice  we  had  to  shift 
suddenly  from  medium  to  high  gear  of  opera- 
tions In  Italy,  where  an  unexpected  influx 
of  refugee  eisylum  seekers  exceeded  well  over 
threefold  the  estimates  made  earlier  this 
year  and  based  on  last  year's  experience.  I 
am  glad  to  report  that  the  vital  cooperation 
of  immigrant-receiving  countries  was  imme- 
diately available;  that  ICEM's  technical  ma- 
chinery permitting  the  missions  of  those 
countries  to  enlarge  and  expedite  selection 
was  ready  to  serve:  that  we  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  accelerate  movements  in  a  fashion 
which  gives  added  strength  to  what  the  Di- 
rector said  this  afternoon;  namely,  that  this 
organization  is  in  a  position  to  give  the 
countries  of  first  asylum  a  guarantee  that 
they  will  not  be  burdened  with  the  expenses, 
the  Inconveniences  and  the  problems  of  an 
accumulation  of  refugees  to  whom  they  ac- 
cord temporary  asylum.  We  are  not  devel- 
oping a  residue  of  refugees  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Chairman.  This  statement  Is,  on  my  part,  an 
attempt  to  obtain  recognition  for  the  over- 
seas countries  who  have  very  recently 
amended  their  laws  or  regulations,  opening 
the  doors  wider  and  in  a  more  permanent 
fashion  than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  It  Is 
also  a  tribute  to  the  partnership  that  exists 
between  ICEM.  the  voluntary  agencies  and 
the  Office  of  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees;  the  partnership 
which  insures  that  this  humanitarian  ma- 
chinery which  your  governments  have  built 
at  high  expense  is  equipped  to  render  the 
services  which  are  expected  of  us.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK 
Mr.  DORN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  tc  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPiiAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  ^rentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  fitting 
and  proper  that  this  Nation  observe  Na- 
tional Library  Week.  It  Is  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  honor  all  of  those  who 
make  available  to  the  American  people 
the  finest  libraries  in  the  world.  Our 
librarians,  custodians,  trustees  and  all 
associated  with  our  libraries  should  be 
honored  for  their  dedication,  devotion 
and  loysdty  to  education  and  a  search 
for  truth. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  totalitarian 
enemies  of  freedom  is  book  burnings  and 
censorship  of  learning.  One  of  the 
greatest  bulwarks  of  academic  freedom 
la  our  libraries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  editorial, 
which  appeared  in  the  Easley  Progress, 
Easley.  S.C,  on  April  13,  1966,  is  a  splen- 
did tribute  to  our  libraries: 

National  Lzbrart  Week 

National  Library  Week  is  to  be  observed 
from  April  17  through  23.  It  symbolizes  a 
service  and  a  need  that  are  of  the  utmost 
lmix)rtance  in  this  complex  modem  world. 

A  library  Is  many  things.  It  Is,  first  of  all, 
a  repository  of  the  thoughts,  the  wisdoms, 
the  failures  and  successes,  and  events  great 
and  small  which  marred  or  brightened  the 
centuries  which  have  passed.  It  holds,  with- 
in its  confines,  the  history  of  man  and  nature. 

A  library  exists  to  provide  knowledge  and 
understanding.  It  has  no  limits — everything 
ever  known  under  the  sim  Is  within  its  prov- 
ince. A  library  is  timeless.  In  the  sense  that 
it  embraces  all  of  time. 

A  library  offers  the  reader  amusement,  re- 
laxation, the  opportunity  to  quietly  con- 
template himself  and  the  world  around  him. 
It  provides,  from  its  many  voices,  comfort  or 
challenge,  relief  from  care  or  stirrings  of  am- 
bition— whatever  may  be  one's  needs  or 
desires. 

It  is  Impossible  to  conceive  of  a  world 
without  libraries.  Never  in  the  endless  reach 
of  history  has  knowledge  been  so  important. 
That  Is  true  of  the  knowledge  that  lies  be- 
hind the  miracles  of  science  and  Invention 
which  are  trsinsf orming  life  more  swiftly  than 
we  realize.  And  it  Is  true,  above  all,  of  the 
knowledge  that  comes  out  of  the  past  and 
that  with  the  principles  and  attitudes  and 
values  that  transcend  the  material  and  give 
true  meaning  to  the  existence  and  per- 
petuation of  mankind. 


MAY  1,  NATIONAL  TAX  FREEDOM 
DAY 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  GuRNry]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  resolution  Into  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  designate 
May  1.  1966,  as  National  Tax  Freedom 
Day. 

The  first  day  of  May  is  indeed  an  oc- 
casion for  celebration  for  the  average 
^erican  taxpayer.  It  is  the  first  day  of 
this  year  that  he  can  call  a  dollar  his 
own. 


From  January  1  until  April  30,  every 
dollar  he  earns  belongs  to  the  Govern- 
ment; he  must  pay  It  out  In  Federal, 
State,  or  local  taxes.  But,  the  amovmt 
he  earns  after  May  1  is  his  to  keep. 

This  is  simply  another  way  of  saying 
that  the  average  American's  tax  load  Is 
costing  him  one-third  of  his  income,  or 
33  cents  out  of  every  dollar  he  earns. 

Certainly,  this  day  of  relief  throughout 
the  land  deserves  to  be  marked  appropri- 
ately, and  the  bill  I  propose  would  do 
this  by  giving  it  the  status  of  a  national 
holiday. 

But,  along  with  the  celebration  of 
emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  taxation, 
this  day  is  an  occasion  for  some  serious 
thinking  about  this  Government  that  h&s 
grown  so  big  that  it  takes  a  third  of  every 
American's  income  to  support  It.  It  will 
certainly  cause  some  reflection  for  the 
taxpayer  to  realize  that  the  year  is  4 
months  gone  before  he  can  start  working 
for  himself  and  his  family. 

It  is  a  day  for  the  taxpayer  to  begin 
taking  a  closer  look  at  what  the  Govern- 
ment has  done  with  the  fruits  of  4 
months  of  his  labor.  It  should  be  a  day 
for  him  to  think  about  the  waste  of  his 
money  in  poorly  planned  and  badly  ad- 
ministered programs  that  he  did  not  ap- 
prove of  In  the  first  place. 

It  is  a  time  for  the  taxpayer  to  resolve 
to  ttike  action  to  see  that  the  holiday 
will  be  held  at  an  earlier  date  in  the 
following  years. 

If  my  study  of  history  serves  me  cor- 
rectly, the  Boston  Tea  Party  was  in  pro- 
test against  the  excessive  taxes  le%ied  on 
tea.  The  Issues  of  excessive  taxation  and 
taxation  without  representation  were 
the  prime  reasons  sparking  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  The  CrowTi  had  been  ar- 
bitrary in  its  policies  and  unwilling  to 
listen  to  the  protests  of  the  colonists. 

The  American  people  have  a  tradition 
of  resenting  high  taxes  used  for  purposes 
which  they  do  not  support.  Today  the 
American  people  feel  that  taxes  are  too 
high.  There  is  also  a  widespread  feeling 
among  many  Americans  that  they  are 
being  taxed  without  representation.  All 
too  frequently  the  Representatives  of  the 
people  vote  for  expensive  programs  that 
the  majority  of  the  people  back  home 
do  not  want. 

Just  recently  I  sent  a  questionnaire  to 
the  citizens  of  my  district  asking  their 
opinions  on  various  national  issues  The 
replies  when  tallied  showed  82  5  percent 
of  those  answering  to  be  opposed  to  most 
of  the  programs  of  the  Great  Society. 
When  asked  about  specific  Issues.  84.5 
percent  did  not  approve  of  the  handling 
of  the  poverty  war,  84  percent  felt  that 
we  should  not  continue  the  guns  and 
butter  economy,  and  76.2  percent  op- 
ixjsed  the  reinstatement  of  the  excise 
taxes. 

Because  of  the  decree  of  one  man  and 
a  small  coterie  of  adtlsers  in  the  ad- 
ministration, programs  which  large  peo- 
ple feel  to  be  unwise,  mismanaged,  and 
often  purely  political  in  purpose  are  be- 
ing pressed  upon  them  and  financed  by 
their  tax  money. 

It  is  high  time  for  the  American  peo- 
ple to  become  more  Indignant  and  to 
show  their  indignation  about  excessive 


taxation  without  representation  by  elect- 
ing people  who  will  represent  them  in- 
stead of  a  chosen  few  in  the  Great  So- 
ciety. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  SAFETY 
PATROL  WEEK 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lovk]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recorb 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  want 
to  Join  with  my  colleagues  who  have  in- 
troduced bills  by  introducing  a  joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  designation 
of  the  second  week  of  May  of  each  year 
as  "National  School  Safety  Patrol 
Week." 

As  you  know,  the  School  Safety  Patrol 
program  was  started  many  years  ago 
and,  since  its  inception,  the  traffic 
death  rate  of  school-children  has 
dropped  nearly  one-half,  while  the 
death  rate  of  other  age  groups  has 
doubled. 

More  than  16  million  children,  since 
1922,  have  served  as  School  Safety  Pa- 
trol members  safeguarding  the  lives  of 
their  fellow  students.  I  know  from  the 
efficiency  with  which  this  program  is 
conducted  within  my  own  district — 
Third,  Ohio — it  Is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  cooperation  by  school  authori- 
ties, police  depmrtments,  and  motor  clubs 
affiliated  with  the  American  Automobile 
A!5sociation. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
traffic  safety  Is  one  of  the  most  critical 
problems  we  are  faced  with  today.  I 
recommend  that  we  unanimously  adopt 
a  resolution  designating  the  second  week 
of  May  of  each  year  as  "National  School 
Safety  Patrol  Week."  I  would  like  to 
recommend  further  that  we  continue  to 
encourage  the  School  Safety  Patrol  and 
pedestrian  control  programs  and  con- 
centrate on  other  symptoms  which  con- 
tribute to  the  loss  of  lives  on  our  Nation's 
streets  and  highways. 


STATUTORY  AMENDMENT  ON  AT- 
TEMPTED DESTRUCTION  OF  PUB- 
LIC AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tlmt  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Levi]  may  extend  his  re- 
mark.s  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAXER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  cur- 
rently a  deficiency  in  the  statutory  law 
concerning  the  prosecution  and  punish- 
ment of  one  who  fires  on  a  military  air- 
craft. His  punishment  now  is  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  damage  he 
caused.  Consequently,  a  bullet  hole  in 
the  wing  of  an  SAC  bomber  would  result 
In  a  maximum  fine  of  only  $1,000  against 
the  guilty  party— 18  U.S.C.  1361. 
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This  sltuailon  actually  occurred  in  my 
district — Third.  Ohio — recently  when  a 
certain  individual  fired  a  rifie  at  armed 
militar>'  bombers  talcing  off  from 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Bast-  because 
the  noise  from  takeoff  disturbed  his 
peace.  The  resultant  damage  was  holes 
in  the  wings  of  the  aircraft,  but  a  differ- 
ence of  only  inches  could  have  meant 
a  major  catastrophe.  However,  under 
present  law.  the  man  could  only  be  fined 
a  maximum  of  $1,000  for  this  act. 

Obviously,  one  who  fires  on  a  military 
airplane  is  not  only  rLsking  the  possibil- 
ity of  damage  and  destmction  to  over  a 
million  dollars  in  property,  but  is  endan- 
gering the  lives  of  many  persons.  If  he 
misses  the  plane  entirely,  he  currently 
cannot  be  prosecuted,  and,  Lf  he  does 
cause  minor  damage,  the  penalty  is  pro- 
portionately minor.  However,  in  every 
instance  the  nsk  is  ver>-  grt^at.  and  a  suit- 
able deterrent  is  therefore  necessary. 

There  Is  now  a  provision  which  pro- 
vides a  penalty  of  10  years  and  or  $10,000 
for  willful  attempts  to  interfere  with  any 
national  defense  material.  18  U.S.C. 
2155' a  I  Tins  provision,  however,  re- 
quires a  prior  .showing  of  an  Intent  by 
the  defendant  to  obstruct  the  national 
defense  effort  of  the  country  itself,  in  or- 
der to  prosecute  iiim.  As  a  result,  one 
who  fires  on  a  military  aircraft  solely  for 
his  own  purposes — that  is.  to  prevent 
such  flights  due  to  their  disturbing  his 
peace  and  quiet,  or  his  livestock — cannot 
be  prosecuted  under  .section  2155' a  i  be- 
cause he  !iad  no  intent  to  obstruct  the 
national  defense  effort. 

It  is  therefore  imperative.  Mr  Speaker, 
that  we  amend  the  statutes  to  provide  a 
deterrent  and  an  appropriate  petialty  for 
any  future  attempts.  Tlie  most  prefer- 
able procn^dure  is  to  amend  the  existing 
.sections  with  reference  to  civil  aircraft, 
18  U.SC  31,  32.  and  34.  a,s  provided  In 
the  bill  which  I  have  introduced  today. 


JOSEPH  P  McMURRAY  TNAUOU- 
URATED  PRESIDENT  OF  QUEENS 
COIJ^OE 

Mr     TENZER.     Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  may 
e.xtend  hi.s  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROSENTHAL  Mr  Speaker,  this 
coming  Sunday.  April  24.  Queens  College 
of  the  City  University  of  New  York  will 
inaugurate  Joseph  P  McMurray  as  its 
fourth  president.  The  good  fortune  of 
Queens  College  will  be  commemorated 
at  that  time,  and  well-deserved  acknowl- 
edgment will  be  made  of  the  career  of  a 
man  who  has  been  a  dedicated  putUc 
.sei'vant  for  many  years. 

President  McMurray  represents  a  new 
breed  of  college  presidents.  His  experi- 
ence has  not  been  limited  to  the  field  of 
education,  although  he  previously  held 
the  post  of  president  of  Queensborough 
Community  College.  Just  prior  to  his 
appointment  to  Queens  College  in  1965 
he  had  ser\-ed  a,s  Chairman  of  the  Federal 


Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  a  position  he 
had  accepted  after  a  2-year  stay  at 
Queensborough.  In  addition,  Joe  Mc- 
Murray has  given  over  25  years  of  faith- 
ful and  devoted  service  to  the  govern- 
ment In  other  capacities — he  worked  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  E>epartment  of  Com- 
merce, the  Federal  Works  Agency,  and 
the  National  Resources  Planning  Board; 
he  was  with  the  legislative  branch  as  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  the  late  beloved 
Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner,  and  on  the 
staffs  of  two  Senate  committees ;  he  then 
returned  to  his  home  State  of  New  York  ' 
where  he  served  with  the  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority;  and  subsequently  as 
Commissioner  of  Housing  for  the  Siate  of 
New  York. 

During  his  quarter  century  of  service 
to  his  country,  his  State  and  his  city, 
President  McMurray  has  acquired  a  vast 
and  rounded  experience  which  will  bring 
to  Queens  College  a  new  sophistication 
and  depth.  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  more  and  more  active  In 
service  to  all  levels  of  government,  in 
developing  leaders,  in  educating  and  en- 
couraging their  students  to  actively  par- 
ticipate, not  only  in  local  affairs,  but  in 
national  and  world  affairs.  To  this  de- 
velopment, President  McMurray  will 
bring  special  enthusiasm,  ability,  and 
conviction.  He  Is  a  native  New  Yorker 
who  knows  his  city,  who  SM:quired  his  ed- 
ucation in  the  city,  and  who  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  community,  civic, 
and  municipal  affairs  for  a  long  time. 

For  a  community  to  have  an  energetic, 
growing,  and  resourceful  college  is  of 
great  benefit  to,  and  provides  tremendous 
opportunities  for,  the  residents.  For 
that  college  to  have  Installed  as  Its  presi- 
dent a  man  of  such  wide  experience  and 
varied  accomplishments  is  a  crowning 
achievement,  bringing  good  fortune  and 
distinction  to  the  institution  and  to  the 
ccmmunlty. 

The  city  of  New  York  and  especially 
the  borough  of  Queens,  as  well  as  the  City 
University  and  Queens  College  itself — 
including  the  student  body  and  the  fac- 
ulty, will  be  greatly  enriched  and  much 
complemented  by  the  Installation  of  Jo- 
seph M.  McMurray  as  president  of  the 
college. 

I  consider  It  an  honor  and  a  privilege 
to  join  with  the  many  academic,  civic, 
and  political  figures  who  will  be  paying 
well-deserved  tributes  to  one  of  our  out- 
standing citizens  this  Sunday,  April  24. 


THE 


THE 


130TH    ANNIVERSARY  OF 
BATTLE  OF  SAN  JACINTO 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  130th  anniversary  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  San  Jacinto.  Few  military  battles 
in  North  America  have  had  greater  his- 
toric effect  than  that  of  San  Jacinto. 


The  victory  of  the  Texas  Army  near 
Buffalo  Bayou  led  to  independence  of  my 
home  State  and  its  later  annexation  to 
the  United  States.  The  Mexican  War 
which  followed  resulted  In  the  acquisi- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  most  of  this 
country's  States  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
and  Pacific  coast  area. 

The  successive  defeats  of  Texas  fight- 
ing men  at  the  Alamo,  San  Patricio 
Auga  Dulce,  Goliad,  Refugio,  and  Vic- 
toria in  the  spring  of  1836  had  created 
confusion  among  the  military  as  well  as 
the  civilian  population. 

Santa  Anna  swept  eastward  across 
Texas  with  his  army,  thinking  the  war 
was  over. 

General  Sam  Houston's  army,  which 
had  been  bypassed  and  left  in  the  rear  of 
the  Mexican  Army,  moved  southeastward 
auid  on  April  20.  took  a  position  opposite 
of  Santa  Anna's  camp  at  the  junction  of 
the  San  Jacinto  River  and  Buffalo 
Bayou. 

At  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on 
April  21,  the  Texas  Army  commenced  its 
charge  against  the  Mexican  forces  while 
Santa  Anna  took  his  siesta. 

The  Texans  charged  to  the  music  of 
"Won't  You  Come  to  the  Bower?"  and 
with  the  battle  cry,  "Remember  the 
Alamo,"  "Remember  Goliad." 

The  Mexicans  were  routed  with  a 
loss — according  to  Houston's  report — of 
630  killed,  280  woimded,  and  730  cap- 
tured. Practically  the  entire  Mexican 
force  was  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  pris- 
oner. The  Texas  Army  sustained  a  loss 
of  9  killed  and  mortally  woimded  and 
30  less-seriously  wounded. 

General  Santa  Anna  fled  the  battle- 
field, but  was  captured  a  day  later. 

I  think  that  It  behooves  us  as  a  nation 
to  recognize  the  valor  and  determination 
for  liberty  and  Independence  that  pro- 
vided the  victory  for  the  Texas  Army. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  men  fighting  at  San 
Jacinto  as  well  as  those  who  have  fought 
under  the  American  fiag  throughout  our 
history  that  has  kept  this  Nation  safe 
for  democracy. 

Today,  we  are  helping  a  small  and  de- 
fenseless nation  to  be  able  to  choose  its 
own  direction.  Today,  we  are  In  a  gal- 
lant fight  to  repel  an  enemy  which  has 
slaughtered  innocent  civilians  and  has 
kidnaped  or  tortured. 

We  have  put  our  own  prestige  and  the 
future  of  free  people  everywhere  on  the 
line  by  firmly  confronting  aggressive 
communism  in  southeast  Asia. 

In  view  of  the  victory  of  the  Texas 
Army  on  the  banks  of  the  San  Jacinto 
River  some  130  years  ago,  let  us  be 
strengthened  in  our  present  conflict 
against  tyrannv. 


REMARKS  OF  JAMES  H.  BOREN,  DI- 
RECTOR, PARTNERS  OF  THE  AL- 
LIANCE PROGRAMS,  AT  THE 
BANQUET  OF  THE  SAN  ANTONIO 
FEDERATION  OF  WOMEN'S  CLUBS. 
SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX.,  APRIL  14. 
1966 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
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his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter,      t 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker  I  have 
long  been  a  supporter  for  the  Alliance 
lor  Progress — a  program  which  I  con- 
sider crucial  and  important  in  our  coun- 
try's efforts  toward  peace.  Recently,  Mr. 
Jaraes  H.  Boren,  the  able  director  of 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  programs, 
spoke  in  my  home  city  of  San  Antonio. 
I  feel  that  his  address,  delivered  at  a 
banquet  of  the  San  Antonio  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  you  and  my  colleagues. 
Remarks  or  James  H.  Borbn,  Director,  Part- 
ners OF  THE  Alliance  Programs,  at  the 

BANgUET  OF  THE   SaN   ANTONIO   FEDERATION 

OF  Women's   Clubs,   San    Antonio,    Tex., 

April  14,  1966 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  In  the  beautiful 
HemlsFalr  city  of  San  Antonio  on  Pan 
American  Day  of  1966.  As  we  reflect  upon 
Pan  Americanism  we  can  certainly  recall  the 
pleasures  which  have  come  from  the  Inter- 
play of  the  music,  the  arts,  the  prose,  and 
poetry  which  are  among  the  treasures  of  the 
hemisphere.  The  thoughts  which  I  wish 
to  share  with  you  this  evening,  however, 
focus  upon  a  larger  purpose  of  Pan  American 
Week  observances — the  purpoee  of  promoting 
genuine  understanding  and  friendship 
among  the  peoples  of  the  Americas. 

When  I  speak  of  the  peoples  of  the  Ameri- 
cas, I  am  speaking  in  general  terms,  terms 
which  conceptually  Include  not  only  the 
leaders  of  the  social  and  economic  order 
but  also  those  citizens  of  the  hemisphere 
who  live  and  work  outside  the  groups  which 
normally  are  Involved  In  Pan  American  Day 
observances.  It  Is  of  these  people  and  of  the 
need  to  broaden  the  base  of  participation  in 
international  operations  that  I  speak  to  you 
thiis  evening. 

It  was  June  19.  1964,  that  here  in  San 
Antonio  we  formally  launched  the  Texas 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  through  which 
Texans  and  Peruvians  are  working  together. 
The  speaker  for  that  evening  In  1964  was 
the  distinguished  Peruvian  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  His  Excellency  Ambas- 
sador Celso  Pastor.  I  recall  that  on  that 
evening  special  messages  were  read  from 
President  Fernando  Belaunde  of  Peru.  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Senators  Ralph 
Yarborouch.  and  John  Tower,  and  Gov. 
John  Connally.  I  recall  that  your  dis- 
tinguished Congressman,  Henry  Gonzalez, 
was  scheduled  to  be  with  us  but  had  to 
send  a  message  Instead  of  personally  par- 
ticipating because  that  was  the  day  for 
the  scheduled  vote  on  the  civil  rights  bill. 
I  recall  also  that  Mr.  Edward  Marcus,  of 
Dallas,  was  presented  as  the  elected  chair- 
man of  the  Texas  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
and  that  San  Antonio's  and  the  Federation's 
own  Mamie  Dial  was  elected  to  the  State 
executive  committee. 

Many  successful  projects  have  been  listed 
In  the  inventory  of  accomplishments  of  the 
Texas  Partners  since  June  of  1964  and  your 
organization  has  played  an  Important  role 
in  the  progress  made  thus  far. 

I  have  not  come  to  you  this  evening  to 
thank  you  for  what  you  have  done.  Bather, 
I  have  come  to  give  recognition  for  what  you 
have  done,  for  your  performance  In  this  pro- 
gram has  not  been  motivated  by  a  desire  for 
thanks  or  gratitude  either  from  your  Govern- 
ment or  from  the  Peruvians  whom  you  have 
helped.  Your  performance  has  been  mo- 
tivated by  a  desire  to  translate  the  goals  and 
Ideals  of  your  orgaiUzation  Into  action. 


The  projects  which  have  been  completed 
by  the  Texas  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
had  their  birth  in  the  village  of  San  Jacinto 
de  Mlta  in  a  beautiful  but  treacherous  area 
of  the  Peruvian  Andes.  It  was  there.  In  1962, 
that  Alejandro  Rojas,  a  young  man  "under 
5  and  20."  founded  a  community  library  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  his  little  valley. 

Alejandro  Rojas.  a  campesino.  arranged  for 
a  small  one-room  adobe  hut  to  be  used  for 
the  library.  He  built  some  crude  shelves  on 
which  he  placed  a  few  well-worn  magazines, 
a  few  paperback  books,  and  a  coUectlon  of 
Alliance  for  Progress  pamphlets.  The  inven- 
tory of  the  library  had  a  value  of  about  $5 — 
but  the  pride  of  the  people  In  their  little 
"biblloteca"  was  beyond  measurement  In  dol- 
lars &nd  cents. 

With  arrangements  made  throvigh  o\ir  AID 
mission,  a  collection  of  200  books,  maps,  and 
other  materials  were  made  available  to  the 
library.  The  Impact  of  that  addition  to  the 
library  was  great,  largely  because  it  was  re- 
sponse to  self-help.  It  was  resf>onse  to  the 
Initiative  of  a  young  campesino  who  had  the 
sp>ark  of  leadership.  It  was  response  "con 
dlgnidad" — with  dignity. 

Thus  was  born  the  "little  library"  project 
which  has  been  your  project.  Your  organiza- 
tion already  has  provided  almost  a  score  of 
rural  villages  with  basic  books  and  materials 
for  the  libraries  being  developed  on  a  self- 
help  basis. 

The  Texas  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
have  been  an  important  part  of  the  Texas 
partnership  with  Peru,  but  you  are  being 
Joined  every  day  by  more  and  more  Texans. 

High  school  students  of  Texas,  through  the 
Pan  American  Student  Forum  Clubs,  have 
provided:  Hand  tools  for  training  schools; 
materials  for  roofs,  doors,  and  windows  for 
village  schools;  pumps  for  village  wells;  out- 
board motors  for  dugout  canoes  to  enable 
jungle  villages  to  market  their  products; 
equipment  for  medical  posts;  chain  saws  for 
rural  cooperatives,  and  pressure  lanterns  for 
night  literacy  classes. 

The  Texas  electric  cooperatlvee  have  pro- 
vided 14  3,000-watt  generators  for  rural  edu- 
cational programs — making  possible  evening 
literacy  and  other  classes  for  villagers  who 
must  work  all  the  daylight  hours. 

The  Texas  Medical  Association  has  helped 
arrange  for  medical  assistance  In  terms  of 
doctors  working  in  Peru  on  special  programs. 
A  young  newsboy  from  Lima  Is  alive  today 
because  of  open-heart  surgery  performed  In 
Houston  through  arrangements  made  by  the 
Texas  Partners.  A  12-year-old  girl  from 
Iqultos  on  the  Amazon  faces  a  brighter 
future  because  of  surgery  In  Houston  which 
corrected  several  malfiuictlonlng  heart 
valves. 

The  Texas  Hospital  Association  Is  presently 
completing  a  survey  of  hospital  equipment 
which  win  be  shipped  to  rural  and  barrlada 
(slum)  medical  posts  In  Peru. 

The  Texas  Farmers  Union  Is  presently  de- 
veloping plans  for  a  broad  program  Involving 
agricultural  youth  in  Texas  and  Peru. 

ITie  jaycees  of  Lubbock  and  Mr.  Jim  Clark, 
of  Shallowater,  and  others  of  the  Lubbock 
area,  sent  1.200  feet  of  steel  cable  to  a  rural 
village  in  southern  Peru.  The  longshoremen 
of  the  port  of  Houston  provided  free  load- 
ing of  the  cable  and  will  assist  with  other 
future  Partners'  projects.  For  years  men  of 
some  villages  have  hand-walked  steel  cables 
over  Andean  rivers  to  get  to  the  land  which 
they  tilled.  The  cable  sent  from  the  high 
plains  of  Lubbock  Is  being  used  by  villagers 
to  complete  a  suspension  bridge  over  which 
they  will  be  able  to  walk  to  their  fields — in 
safety  and  with  dignity. 

Educational  Institutions  are  providing 
scholarships  for  Peruvian  students  and  Texas 
famUles  will  be  helping  by  providing  free 
room  and  board  In  their  homes.  The  educa- 
tion committee  of  the  Texas  Partners,  under 
the  leadership  of  Ambassador  Dick  Rubot- 


tom  of  SMU.  Is  working  with  the  Texas  Good 
Neighborhood  Commission  and  many  Institu- 
tions In  developing  an  excellent  educational 
program. 

These  are  only  llltistratlons  of  the  range  of 
activities  of  the  Texas  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance which  Is  moving  forward  under  the 
outstanding  leadership  of  Chairman  Edward 
Marcus. 

Today,  the  citizens  of  30  States  of  the 
United  States  are  developing  partnerships 
with  the  people  of  30  areas  In  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries.  These  are  working  partner- 
ships where  people  can  work  together  on 
Identified  self-help  projects,  technical  assist- 
ance programs  and  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchanges.  The  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance Is  a  private  sector  jH-ogram  which.  In 
part,  seeks  to  translate  Into  reality  the 
stated  principle  that  we.  In  the  United  States, 
can  learn  as  well  as  teach,  and  receive  as 
well  as  assist.  For  years  we  have  paid  llp- 
servlce  to  this  principle  but  now  we  seek 
to  give  meaning  to  the  words. 

Though  only  2  years  old,  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  program  has  been  responsible 
for  the  flow  of  approximately  »3 ,500.000  In 
goods  and  services.  We  are  proud  of  this 
material  contribution  of  the  private  sector 
partnership  committees.  Of  greater  value, 
however,  Is  that  body  of  Intangible  values 
which  comes  from  the  personal  Involvement 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas. 

The  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este.  which  Is  the 
great  charter  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  calls 
for  the  active  participation  of  the  "peoples 
and  governments"  of  the  Americas.  You,  the 
Texas  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  have  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  of  the  Alliance.  You 
have  made  a  positive  contribution  through 
assisting  rural  villages  In  Peru  with  their 
self-help  library  programs. 

It  Is  a  great  privilege  for  me,  In  behalf  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development,  to 
present  to  the  Texas  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  this  certificate  of  appreciation  "In 
recognition  of  the  leadership  and  significant 
contribution  toward  the  attainment  of  the 
goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress."  This 
certificate,  signed  by  David  Bell,  Administra- 
tor of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment and  bearing  the  signature  of  the  U.S. 
Coordinator  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  Is 
presented  with  the  hope  that  it  shall  serve 
not  only  as  recognition  for  your  past  par- 
ticipation but  also  as  a  reminder  that  the 
challenge  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  a 
continuing  one. 

PRESENTATION 

President  Fernando  Belaunde  Terry,  of 
Peru,  made  a  speech  in  the  Andean  village  of 
Chlncheros  In  April  of  1956.  In  that  speech 
he  gave  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  people 
of  his  great  country: 

"Cada  vez  que  observo  desde  alguna  altura 
un  vlUorlo  F>eruano  hago  la  mlsma  pregunta 
y  obtengo  la  mlsma  enaltecedora  repuesta." 
(Every  time  I  look  from  some  height  upon  a 
Peruvian  village  I  ask  the  same  question  and 
I  get  the  same  Inspiring  answer.) 

"As  I  look  at  the  humble  town  with  Its 
colorful  bell  tower,  I  Inquire  of  my  guide: 
Who  built  the  church?  and  the  guide  re- 
plies: "The  people  built  It.'  Again  I  ask: 
'Who  built  the  school?'  and  he  answers  again: 
'The  people  built  It.' 

"And  following  the  winding  dirt  road 
amongst  the  mountains  I  ask  once  more: 
'Who  made  this  road?'  and  again,  resounding 
now  In  my  ears  like  a  triumphal  march  I 
hear  In  these  eloquent  words  the  history  of 
all  of  Peru's  yesterdays.  Its  present,  and  the 
prophecy  of  Ita  future:  "The  people  built  It." 

"The  people  built  the  road,  the  church,  and 
the  schools.  The  people  raised  the  terraces 
and  dammed  the  torrent.  Once  there  was 
an  earthquake  and  they  recovered  their 
debris  and  rebuilt  their  homes. 
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■And  wnen  it  was  required  of  their;  they 
g-avs  Lit  f-he;r  sons  :o  the  army,  and  they  suf- 
fered the  nation's  IndlSerence  without  com- 
plai::*- 

They  were  denied  their  ancestral  li^ts 
■  )f  freedv>ni  to  choose  their  own  leaders  and 
i^oals  Rulers  were  imposed  upon  them. 
Their  firoperlles  and  income  -^tze  taken  from 
them  But  Uiey  could  not  be  deprived  of 
their  tradltlor\8 

"And  the  people  went  on  building  road«, 
9chi>jis.  aiid  churches.  Because,  fortunately, 
though  Peru  5  small  vlLa(je«  have  b«*n  for- 
gotten vlllagee,  they  have  not  forgoiten  their 
own  heritage."  And  as  you,  the  women  of 
the  Texas  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  look 
to  your  program  planning  for  the  period 
ahead.  I  wlah  to  Issue  again  the  continuing 
challenge  of  the  .MUance  for  Progress  and 
the  ba^lc  challenge  of  Pan  Americanism, 
Sit  not  on  the  sidelines  but  continue  to  be 
participants  In  this  great  endeavor.  Take 
pride  m  your  accomplishments  but  recognize 
that  we  have  only  begun.  It  is  at  ytjur  level, 
the  grassroots  level,  the  level  of  the  people 
to  which  we  m'ust  expand  our  operations  If 
Pan  Americanism  is  to  be  more  than  the  title 
of  a  Jingle 

Ln  closing.  I  wish  to  leave  with  you  the 
thoughts  of  President  Johnson  when  com- 
memorating the  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
Alliance  last  year 

"Development  Is  not  just  a  matter  of  re- 
sources, or  trade,  or  production  or  even  crope. 
Rather,  In  some  mysterious  way,  a  pe>"kple — 
because  they  have  great  leaders  and  because 
they  have  great  hopes  and  because  they  are 
themselves  great — an  entire  people  begin  to 
stir,  and  to  sacrifice  and  to  work.  And  when 
they  move,  a  nation  begins  to  move  " 

You  have  assisted  In  the  forward  movement 
of  a  people  find  I  know  that  you  will  continue 
to  acept  the  challenge  of  the  alliance  as 
partners  m  its  implementation. 


Mr.  KxTPFBRMAK  to  Includc  tables  and 
charts  In  his  special  order  of  today. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wyatt)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Pklly. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  CoNTi. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  TxNziR)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  ANNTmzio. 

Mr.  MOORHXAD. 


LEL-WE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was   granted   to: 

Mr  Mizx  '  at  the  request  of  Mr,  Gier,'M.d 
R.  PORD ' ,  from  April  25  through  April 
28,  on  account  of  official  business  as  de- 
legate to  Inter-Development  Bank  Board 
meeting  In  Mexico  City. 

Mr  Delaney  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS  ' ,  on  account  of  illness 


SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Michel  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wyatt  I,  for  60  minutes,  on  Monday. 
April  25,  1966:  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlts  and  include  extraneous 
matter 

Mr  Edwards  of  Alabama  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wyatt '.  for  20  minutes,  t«- 
day:  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarfcs 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

Mr    Albert,  for  15  minutes,  itxiay. 


EXTENSION  OP  REM  .ARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressionai. 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr,  0,\THiKG8  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  c<Mnmittee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  Hoxise  of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  174«.  An  act  to  define  the  term  "clilld'' 
for  Itunp-sum  payment  purpoaee  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  38  minutes  pjn.) ,  xin- 
der  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  April  25,  1966,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

2326.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  a 
letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  reports  listing  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Defense  Supply  Agency 
contracts  negotiated  during  the  6  months 
ending  December  31,  1965,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  PTT.TJt  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public  bills 
and    resolutions   were    Introduced   and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.R.  14676.  A  bUl  to  promote  and  fcxter 
the  development  ot  a  modem  merchant  ma- 
rine by  encouraging  the  orderly  replacement 
and  modernization  of  merchant  vessels  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Ck)minlttee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 

H.R.  14677.  A  bill  to  establish  a  V£.  Com- 
mittee on  Hviman  Rights  to  prepare  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  year  1968  as  International 
Human  Rights  Tear,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  ACaln. 
By  Mr.  DYAL: 

H.R,  14678.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  Inter- 
state compact  defining  the  boundary  between 
the  States  of  Arizona  and  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 

HJl.  14679.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  88  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  establish  in 


the  Veterans'  Administration  a  national  vet- 
erans' cemetery  system  consisting  of  all  cem- 
eteries of  the  United  States  In  which  veter- 
ans of  any  war  or  conflict  are,  or  may  be 
burled;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
HJl.  14580.  A  bUl  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Library  Sevlces  and  Constuctlon  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
US,.  14581.  A  bill  to  make  certain  expendU 
tures  made  by  the  city  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  eligible 
as   local   gran te-ln- aid   for  the  purp>c«e8  of 
title  I  of   the  Housing  Act  of   1949;   to  the 
Conmiltte«  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.FARBSTEIN: 
HJl.  14582,  A  bin  to  extend  the  program  of 
health  insurance  benefits  under  title  XVTII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  disabled  in- 
dividuals aged  60  or  over  who  are  entitled  to 
monthly  cash  benefits  under  section  223  of 
such  act,   and  individuals  aged  60  or  over 
who  are  retired  for  disability  under  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of   1937;   to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr,  HULL: 
HJl.  14583.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
28,   1924,   to  revise  existing   law   relating  to 
the  examination,  licensure,  registration,  and 
regulation  of  optometrists  and  the  practice  of 
optometry  In  the  District  of  Ck)lumbla,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr,  HUOT: 
H.R.  14584,  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  815, 
81st  Congress,  to  provide  temporary  assist- 
ance where  public  school  buildings  are  de- 
stroyed by  natural  causes;  to  the  Ckimmittee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  JENNINGS: 
H,R.  14585,  A  bill  to  provide,  in  the  case 
of    a    carryback    of    an    unused    investment 
credit,  the  same  rules  for  quick  refunds  of 
income  tax  as  now  exist  in  the  case  of  a  net 
operating  loss  (ftirryback;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LOVE: 
H,R,  14586.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  the  destruction  of  any 
public  aircraft  a  crime,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
H.R.  14587.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  POOL: 
H.R.  14588.  A   bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  so  as  to  allow  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  for  individuals 
who  have  certain  debilitating  progressive  dis- 
eases; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H.R.  14589.  A     bill     to    prevent    excessive 
forced  attrition  among  women  officers  of  the 
naval  service;    to  the  Conmilttee  on  Armed 
Services, 

H.R.  14590. — A  bill  to  amend  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  TENZER: 
UH.  14591.  A  bill  to  establUh  a  U.S.  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  to  prepare  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  In  the  ob- 
servance of  the  year   1968  as  International 
Human  Rights  Year,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TRIMBLE: 
Hil.  14692.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  construct  Oooked  Creek 
Dam  on  Crooked  Creek,  Ark.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GURNEY : 
HJ.  Res.  1081.  Joint    resolution   designat- 
ing Tax  Freedom  Day  as  a  national  holiday; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  KLUCZYN8KI: 

H.J.  Res.  1083.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
proclaim  August  28,  1966,  as  Polish  Millen- 
nium Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  LOVE: 

H.J.  Res.  1083.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  8ECREST: 

H.J.  Res.  1084.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
travel   and   investment   In   France:    to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

H J'.  Res.  1085.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Office  of  Deputy 
Superintendent  of  the  Arts  within  the  Rec- 
reation Board  for  the  District  of  Colimibla  to 
develop  and  conduct  a  program  of  the  arts 
for  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Coltimbla. 


By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 

H.  Con.  Res.  629.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
quest for  the  submission  of  a  new  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1967;    to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  LOVE: 

H.  Con.  Res.  630.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
House  Document  No.  190  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H.  Res.  823.  Resolution  authorizing  a  Rep- 
resentative In  Congress  who  Is  a  member  of  a 
certain  committee  to  designate  one  of  his 
employees  to  be  cleared  for  access  to  classified 
Information  available  to  the  Representative 
In  his  capacity  as  a  member  of  such  commit- 
tee; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.  Res.  824.  Resolution  to  amend  section 
8(b)  (4)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  strike  at 
the  sites  of  construction  projects;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr,  GILBERT: 
HJi.  14593.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Carmen  Plaza  De  Alonao;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R.  14594.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 

Sparaco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HM.  14686.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alberto 

TortoroU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

376.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Ralph  Boryszenskl,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  rela- 
tive to  Impeachment  of  Hon.  Stephen  8. 
Chandler,  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  western 
district  of  Oklahoma,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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EXTENSiONS    OF    REMARKS 


Armenian  Memorial  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS, 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  n-LiKois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21, 1966 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  April  24,  Armenians  all  over  the 
globe  will  observe  the  51st  anniversary 
of  the  ruthless  Turkish  massacres  of  the 
Armenian  people. 

In  1915,  the  Turks  set  out  to  extermi- 
nate the  whole  Armenian  Christian  pop- 
ulation within  the  Ottoman  borders. 
Systematically,  and  with  cold  callousness, 
the  Turks  first  killed  the  writers,  teach- 
ers, clergymen,  and  leaders  of  the  Ar- 
menian people.  Then  the  able-bodied 
men  were  brutally  murdered  and  the 
young  women  enslaved.  The  remaining 
women,  children,  and  old  people  were 
forced  to  march  barefooted  under  the 
blazing  sun,  without  food  or  water,  to- 
ward their  ultimate  destruction  in  the 
remote  deserts  of  E>er-el-Zor. 

Along  the  way  these  helpless  people 
were  subjected  to  inhuman  tortures  and 
mutilation,  to  rape  and  massacre,  and 
those  who  survived  these  Initial  brutal- 
ities, died  one  by  one  from  exhaustion, 
disease,  and  starvation.  The  roads 
where  these  caravans  passed  were  piled 
high  with  the  corpses  of  these  Innocent 
victims  of  the  Turks. 

When  the  carnage  was  over  1,500,000 
martyrs  had  been  slain  and  another  mil- 
lion had  been  ruthlessly  torn  up  from 
their  ancient  homeland  find  deported  to 
the  desolate  deserts  to  die.  Not  only 
had  the  Turks  attempted  to  annihilate 
the  Armenian  nation,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  tried  to  obliterate  every  trace 
of  the  3,000-year-old  Armenian  civiliza- 
tion. Universities,  libraries,  churches, 
and  monasteries  were  burned,  and  with 
them,  irreplaceable  antiques,  paintings, 
books,  and  relics  were  destroyed. 


Not  an  Armenian  alive  today  has  been 
left  untouched  by  these  massacres. 
Grandparents,  mothers  and  fathers,  chil- 
dren, and  even  newborn  infants  were 
ruthlessly  murdered.  Whole  families 
were  wiped  out  with  a  single  blow,  and 
a  new  word,  genocide,  had  to  be  coined 
to  describe  the  Turks'  efforts  to  destroy 
an  entire  race. 

The  massacres  in  1915  were  a  more 
extensive  repetition  of  the  Armenian 
massacres  in  1895  and  1896,  which  hor- 
rified a  civilized  world  and  caused  Glad- 
stone, Britain's  prime  minister,  to  rise 
up  and  make  the  l£ist  public  speech  of  his 
career  in  defense  of  the  Armenian  people 
and  against  Abdul  Hamid,  the  perpetra- 
tor of  these  crimes. 

The  Armenians  are  perhaps  the  oldest 
of  the  civilized  races  in  western  Asia  axid 
were  the  first  nation  in  the  world  to  ac- 
cept Christianity  as  their  state  religion. 
Prom  time  Immemorial,  the  Armenian 
has  worked  peacefully  and  industriously 
in  the  high  mountains  which  are  his 
home  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Here,  church  and  people 
have  maintained  with  amazing  vitality 
their  traditions  and  culture  against  wave 
after  wave  of  alien  conquest.  For  cen- 
turies, the  Armenian  has  been  known 
not  only  for  his  Industrlousness,  but  for 
his  intelligence,  his  ingenuity,  his  cour- 
age, and  for  his  talent  for  handicraft,  for 
commerce,  and  for  Intellectual  pursuits. 

When  Talaat  Bay  gave  the  signal  for 
the  unwarranted  massacre  of  the  Arme- 
nians in  1915,  he  declared: 

After  this,  there  will  be  no  Armenian  ques- 
tion for  50  years. 

Fifty  years  have  elapsed,  and  the  51st 
anniversary  of  the  massacres  is  at  hand. 
The  Armenian  question  does  exist,  and 
shall  continue  to  exist  eis  a  glaring  reality 
until  justice  is  done,  and  reparations  are 
made  to  the  survivors  of  1,500,000  inno- 
cent martyrs. 

The  Germans  have  made  reparations 
to  the  Jews,  and  imtll  the  Turks  make 
similar  reparations  to  the  Armenians, 
the  Armenian  question  will  remain  a  blot 


on  the  conscience  of  mankind  which 
failed  to  support  an  innocent  pec^le  in 
their  great  need. 

The  scars  of  these  massacres  are 
carried  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  every 
surviving  Armenian.  On  this  sad  an- 
niversary, Americans  of  Armenian  de- 
scent in  the  United  States  are  looking  to 
their  elected  Representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Senate  to  secure  some 
measure  of  Justice  for  the  crime  com- 
mitted against  them — a  crime  with 
which  no  other  in  recorded  history  can 
compare. 

As  citizens  of  the  United  States,  they 
are  asking  that  the  Congress  support  Im- 
mediate Senate  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention,  which  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee.  They 
are  asking  recognition  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson's  decision  on  the  terri- 
torial boundaries  of  the  Armenian  Re- 
public as  provided  in  the  1920  Treaty  of 
Sevres  which  Turkey  signed  recogiilzlnp 
Armenian  independence.  And  further, 
they  are  asking  for  positive  steps  to  right 
the  WTongs  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress, let  each  of  us  examine  our  con- 
science and  let  us  do  our  utmost  to  al- 
leviate the  memory  of  this  imjustlfled 
crime  against  the  Ai-menian  people. 


"The  World  Was  There" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  FXNNBTI,V&inA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21, 1966 

Mr.    MOORHEAD.      Mr.    Speaker,    I 

should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  to  a  superb  documentary  mo- 
tion picture,  made  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  en- 
titled "The  World  Was  There," 
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This  film,  produced  ar.d  'ATiilen  by  By- 
ron Morgan  and  G«ne  Starbecker  for 
NASA,  IS  an  excitins  report  on  the  Proj- 
ect Mercury  program  It  was  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  last 
year  for  2  months.  It  won  first  prize  in 
the  television  category'  of  the  National 
Aeronautic  Association  Film  Festival  and 
represented  the  United  States  in  the  Sec- 
ond International  Aeronautic  and  Space 
Film  Festival,  in  Vichy,  France,  in  1965. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  free  and  open  so- 
ciety and  a  free  press  in  action.  It  em- 
phasizes the  way  in  wiiich  our  spaco  pro- 
gram, unli.ke  the  secrecy-shrouded  Rus- 
sian protiram.  is  open  to  the  world.  All 
communications  media  cov^r  our  space 
nights  and  through  them  the  people  of 
the  world  have  grandstand  seats.  This, 
certainly,  is  one  of  the  great  space  leads 
we  ha\e  over  *he  Soviet  Unioiv 

Although  we  are  now  well  into  the 
Gemini  protjram  and  are  preparing  for 
i;.e  Apollo  flight  to  the  Moon,  it  seems  to 
me  that,  in  viewing  this  film  on  the  Mer- 
cury program,  we  can  take  great  pride  in 
reliving  those  exciting  pioneer  days  when 
the  first  Americans  rocketed  into  space. 


Disdoiures  of  the  Week 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

if     W  ASHING  :<>.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  21. 1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  are  a 
few  shocking  disclosures  which  came  to 
my  attention  this  week,  none  of  which 
wtU  help  convince  the  voters  that  the 
Johnson  administration  is  doing  as  good 
a  job  as  It  claims. 

CASE    NO      I 

A  Michigan  man  was  disclosed  to  have 
been  drawmc  $693  a  month,  tax-free, 
from  two  ditT:.'ient  FederAl  antlpoverty 
programs. 

In  this  connection,  a  Congressman 
read  a  letter  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  an  irate  con- 
.^tituent  who  had  just  paid  the  balance 
of  his  income  tax  on  the  family  income 
of  $108  50  per  week  take  home  pay. 

The  constituent  said  that  the  Mich- 
ik-an  man  gets  $146  more  per  week,  tax- 
::ee.  from  the  public  trough,  than  he 
and  his  wife  realize  from  working  a  com- 
bined 62  hours  a  week. 

■'Let  me  tell  you,  Congressman"  he 
said.  T'm  fed  up." 

CASE    NO.    3 

A  Member  of  the  Senate  told  his  col- 
leagues that  the  more  than  $100,000  he 
received  from  two  fund-raising  dinners 
In  Connecticut — at  which  Lyndon  John- 
son was  the  principal  speaker — was  not 
for  political  purposes.  He  said  the 
money  consisted  of  tax-free  gifts  to 
bolster  his  personal  finances. 

CASS    NO.    3 

In  Maine,  a  newspaper  revealed  how 
tax  money  to  help  the  poor  is  spent.  The 
paper    reported    that    on    a    5.000-acre 


plush  resort  hotel  complex  at  Poland 
Spring,  the  Government  is  spending  $6 
million  on  a  Job  Corps  training  project 
for  underprivileged  girls.  There  are  100 
girls  presently  enrolled,  with  plans  for 
1,080  eventually.  It  will  require  a  staff 
of  360 — 1  for  every  3  girls.  The  annual 
payroll  of  $2.5  million  will  represent 
$2,500  per  girl,  per  year.  Courses  will 
include  snow  and  water  skiing,  and 
dancing. 

CASE    NO.    4 

American  drivers  might  prefer  to  drive 
schoolbuses  in  Thailand,  where  it  costs 
the  United  States  $9,000  per  year  tor 
Peace  Corpsmen  for  2  hours  a  day  driv- 
ing. 

CASE   NO.   s 

The  first  year  of  the  Domestic  Peace 
Corps,  for  202  volunteers,  cost  $1.5  mil- 
lion, or  $7,426  per  volunteer. 

CASE    NO.    8 

In  Washington,  D.C..  where  the  aver- 
age Income  is  the  highest  of  siny  city  in 
the  United  States,  there  are  real  pockets 
of  poverty.  However,  those  in  charge  of 
fighting  poverty  here  complain  that  230 
out  of  702  unemployed  heads  of  families 
being  trained  for  jobs  have  failed  to 
show  up  for  training  at  least  3  out  of 
every  5  days  since  the  progreun  began  6 
months  ago.  Even  so,  it  is  reported,  they 
collected  $47  a  week. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  Shoreline 
Community  College,  in  my  congressional 
district,  only  1.310  full-time  students  can 
be  enrolled,  due  to  finances,  although 
college  facilities  will  accommodate  2,500 
of  the  2,800  Itudents  who  are  applying. 
Only  $300,000  would  do  the  job. 

Education  is  one  antipoverty  program 
where,  through  increased  earnings  of  col- 
lege graduates,  the  Public  Treasury,  in 
due  time,  gets  its  money  back. 


Centennial  of  Emet  Lodge  No.  67 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOla 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  21,  1966 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
3  it  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  the  100th 
anniversary  banquet  and  ball  of  Emes 
Lodge  No.  67.  B'nai  B'rith  held  at  the 
St.  Nicholas  Hotel  in  Springfield,  111. 

Mr.  Leo  D.  Cohn,  president  of  the 
lodge,  seiTed  as  master  of  ceremonies, 
presiding  over  a  program  which  included : 
greetings  from  Illinois  Gov.  Otto 
Kerner,  and  Springfield  Mayor  Nelson 
Howarth. 

The  lodge  itself  came  to  life  in  Spring- 
field. July  23,  1866,  at  which  time  18 
members  imdertook  to  bring  to  the  Jew- 
ish commimlty  the  principles  of  the  cove- 
nant translated  into  community  service. 
The  earliest  records  show  that  pioneer 
members  arrived  in  Springfield  about 
1855.  Recurrent  waves  of  immigra- 
tion from  Europe  brought  numbers  of 
Jews  westward. 


The  lodge  has  contributed  through  the 
years  to  many  civic  projects,  and  was 
especially  active  during  World  War  II 
with  blood  banks,  bond  drives,  and  USD 
activities.  Refugees  from  the  Hitler  ter- 
rorism were  given  assistance  by  B'nai 
B'rith  and  Emes  Lodge  and  support  was 
also  provide!?!  to  the  new  state  of  Israel. 

Chapters  participating  by  sending  del- 
egates to  the  celebration  included  those 
in  Bloomington.  Peoria,  Danville.  Cham- 
PEiign,  Galesburg,  Spring  Valley,  Rock  Is- 
land, Mattoon,  and  Quincy. 


The  Honorable  Wilbur  D.  Mills  Honored 
for  Dedicated  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARK.\NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Thursday,  April  21, 1966 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1.500 
people  wei-e  in  attendance  when  Hon. 
Wilbur  D.  Mills  was  honored  for  28 
years  of  dedicated  and  devoted  public 
service  to  the  Second  Congre.ssional  Dis- 
trict of  Arkansas  and  to  the  Nation.  The 
occasion  was  the  dedication  of  a  new  and 
luxurious  Lawrence  County  courthouse 
made  possible  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  Wilbur  Mills,  County  Judge  Brooks 
Perm,  suid  public-spirited  citizens 
throughout  Lawrence  County 

Although  the  dedicatory  ceremony  was 
the  announced  purpose  of  the  giant 
meeting,  the  real  incentive  was  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  great  national  leader  whom 
they  had  known  intimately  and  had 
worked  witli  since  his  service  began  in 
the  76th  Congress  on  January  3,  1939. 
They  also  wanted  to  show  appreciation 
to  Mr.  Mills  for  his  zealous  and  tireless 
efforts  in  obtaining  the  approval  of  the 
accelerated  public  works  application  for 
the  construction  of  the  badly  needed 
Lawrence  County  courthouse  at  Walnut 
Ridge,  Ark. 

The  Arkansas  General  Assembly  re- 
districted  the  State  in  March  1965,  and 
as  a  result  the  five  counties  of  Randolph, 
Lawrence,  Jackson,  Woodruff,  and  Mon- 
roe which  had  formerly  been  a  part  of 
the  Second  Congressional  District  ser\-ed 
by  Representative  Wilbur  Mills  were 
transferred  to  the  First  Congressional 
District  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve 
in  the  Congress. 

According  to  the  Centennial  History  of 
lAi-kansas,  Dallas  T.  Herndon,  editor,  the 
first  post  office  in  the  State  of  Arkansas 
Wa.s  established  at  Davidsonville,  Law- 
rence County  in  June  1817,  with  Adam 
Richie  as  postmaster. 

The  Sunday,  April  17,  1966.  dedication 
program  for  the  Lawrence  County  Court- 
house contained  some  noteworthy  infor- 
mation. It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  it  be 
made  a  part  of  these  remarks.  Brooks 
Penn.  county  judge,  was  the  chairman  of 
the  group  of  courthouse  commissioners 
which  included  Rudy  Baker,  Jim  Bland, 
Jr..  C.  Jack  Cato,  Ben  Mays,  and  W  E 
Spikes. 


April  21,  1966 

The  program  carried  the  following  his- 
torical information: 

Lawrence  County  Courthouses 

Lawrence  County  came  Into  existence  aa  a 
separate  unit  of  government  In  1815,  as  a 
county  In  tlie  Territory  of  Missouri.  It  was 
the  second  county  formed  In  what  is  now  this 
State,  Arkansas  County  being  the  first.  It 
embraced  about  two-thirds  of  the  territory 
now  lu  Arlcausas  north  of  the  Arkansas  River, 
and  a  strip  off  the  southern  part  of  Missouri, 

It  is  called  "Mother  of  Counties"  because 
from  It  have  been  formed  31  other  coiuitles. 
The  county  was  named  Lawrence  In  honor 
of  Capt.  James  Lawrence,  who  distinguished 
himself  In  the  War  of  1812.  As  he  was  car- 
ried from  the  deck  of  his  ship,  mortally 
wounded,  he  gave  his  famous  last  command, 
"Don't  give  up  the  ship." — McLeod's  Cen- 
tennial Memorial  History  of  Lawrence 
County  (1936). 

The  first  courthouse  In  what  is  now 
Lawrence  County  was  erected  at  SmlthvlUe, 
after  the  county  seat  was  established  there 
In  1837.  In  1868,  the  county  seat  was  moved 
from  SmlthvlUe  to  Clover  Bend,  In  1869.  the 
county  seat  was  moved  to  Powhatan.  A 
courthouse  buUt  In  1873  was  burned  In  the 
year  1885.  The  existing  courthouse  building 
at  Powhatan  was  erected  In  1888. 

In  1887,  a  bill  was  passed  in  the  State 
legislature  dividing  the  county  Into  two  dis- 
tricts, the  eastern  and  western.  A  two-story 
frame  courthouse  was  built  east  of  the 
Missouri-Pacific  Railroad  In  Walnut  Ridge, 
which  was  used  until  1900,  when  a  new 
courthouse  was  built  on  the  court  square. 

In  Augtist  1963.  under  sponsorship  of  the 
county  development  council,  a  special  elec- 
tion was  held  and  the  people,  by  a  vote  of 
4,250  to  360  voted  to  consolidate  the  dis- 
tricts, to  have  one  county  seat,  and  to  erect 
a  new  courthouse  In  Walnut  Ridge. 

The  contract  was  let  In  October  1964,  The 
overall  project  cost  of  5410,000  was  shared 
equally  by  Lawrence  County  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

A  reproduction  of  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  program  was  as  follows: 
DroicATioN  Program 

Concert  by  Walnut  Ridge  High  School 
Band:  1  p.m. 

At  1:30  p.m.: 

Presiding:  Jerry  Bassett. 

Invocation:  L.  N.  Moody,  Main  Street 
Church  of  Christ. 

Introduction  of  guests  and  officials:  Mr. 
Bassett. 

Remarks:  Hon,  E.  C.  Gathincs,  Representa- 
tive, First  Congressional  District. 

Remarks:  Brooks  Penn,  county  Judge. 

Address:  Hon.  WtLBtni  D.  Mills,  Repre- 
sentative. Second  Congressional  District. 

Benediction:  Lehman  Rorex.  Midway  As- 
sembly of  God  Church. 

Prom  2:30  p.m.  to  5  p.m.:  Following  the 
program,  the  courthouse  will  be  open  the 
balance  of  the  afternoon  for  public  Inspec- 
tion. County  offlclftlB  will  be  in  their  respec- 
tive offices. 

Erhart,  Elchenbaum,  Rauch  &  Blass,  archi- 
tects; E.  K.  Rlddlck,  Jr.,  engineer;  McDanlel 
Bros.  Construction  Co.,  contractor. 

Officers  Serving  Lawrence  Countt.  1965-66 
Brooks  Perm,  county  Judge;  O'Neal  KelUm. 
circuit  clerk;  Don  Hardaway.  county  clerk; 
Oland  Goad,  treasurer;  Carl  Polston.  collec- 
tor; Cleo  Moody,  assessor;  Kenneth  Guthrie, 
sheriff;  Harry  Hilburn,  representative; 
Thomas  Penn.  State  senator. 

COUNTY    DEVELOPMENT    COUNCIL    COMMITTEE 

Their  planning  and  unceasing  effort 
brought  success  to  the  movement  for  con- 
solidation of  the  eastern  and  western  dls- 
trlcu  and  for  the  construcUon  of  the  new 
courthouse. 
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William  H.  Wade,  Tom  Sloan,  Homer  Hast- 
ings. Arthur  Cleveland,  Rudy  Jones.  Rolph 
Bush.  W.  B.  Rudy.  Jay  H.  Myers,  Robert  R. 
Bruce,  WUgus  DeBow.  Lawrence  Bragg,  Muriel 
M.  Allison,  Elmer  Milllgan.  Mrs.  Relton  Pore- 
hand. 

Harry  L.  Ponder,  Lowell  Penn,  Jewel  Bran- 
non,  Tom  A.  Rorex.  Harold  Lady.  Henry  M. 
Rainwater,  Carl  E.  Phillips,  Homer  Bell.  Max 
M.  Hollander,  Mitchell  Davis,  Wm.  J.  Swlnk, 
Jesse  Hoggard,  Grover  Davis,  Mrs.  Miles 
Ponder. 

The  dedicatory  speech  of  Hon.  Wilbur 
D.  Mills  was  as  follows: 
Remarks  or  Congressman  Wilbur  D.  Mills. 

AT      the       DEDICATJ^       of      THE      LAWRENCE 

County  Coihith^se,  Walnut  Ridce,  Ark., 

April   17.   196^ 

Citizens  and  officials  of  Lawrence  County, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  friends,  this  Is  Indeed 
a  wonderful  occasion,  and  I  am  very  pleased 
and  privileged  to  be  here  with  you  to  partici- 
pate In  this  dedicatory  ceremony. 

This  high  moment  that  we  are  sharing  to- 
day is  more  than  a  mere  recognition  of  the 
completion  of  this  splendid  new  courthouse 
to  serve  Lawrence  County.  It  is  far  more 
than  that.  It  is,  I  think,  my  friends,  above 
anything  else,  a  symbol  of  the  united — and 
I  emphasize  the  word  "united" — the  united 
efforts  of  all  the  citizens  of  this  great  county. 

This  Impressive  and  beautiful  building  Is 
the  fruition  of  the  plans  of  farslghted  county 
officials  and  leaders  who  Initially  envisioned 
a  new  Lawrence  County  courthouse. 

FEDERAL-LOCAL     COOPERATION 

It  is  a  symbol  of  the  resourcefulness  and 
wisdom  of  all  the  people  of  this  county, 
who — having  recognized  the  need — unhesi- 
tatingly took  the  necessary  steps  to  meet  It. 
For  this  fine  structure  would  not  have  been 
possible  vrtthout  your  election  in  1963  to 
consolidate  the  two  districts  of  this  coun- 
ty— western  and  eastern.  And  It  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  your  vote  to  Im- 
IKwe  upon  yourselves  a  tax  In  order  to  Join 
with  the  Federal  Government  In  financing 
the  construction  of  this  new  building  on 
this  historic  site  on  which  we  are  standing 
today. 

I  am  personally  gratified  that  the  Federal 
Government,  under  the  accelerated  public 
works  program,  assumed  the  role  of  a  partner 
In  providing  financing  for  this  much  needed 
public  facility.  I  was  advised  Just  before 
leaving  Washington  that  the  latest  figure  on 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  grant  Is  $195,000 
out  of  a  total  cost  of  $390,000. 

Here.  Indeed,  is  ^n  outstanding  example  of 
effective  coordination  and  cooperative  effort 
between  agencies  of  the  Federal.  State,  and 
county  governments.  It  Is  typical  of  the 
projects  that  have  been  completed  under  the 
Federal  accelerated  public  works  program, 
and  other  programs  of  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations — including  the  area 
redevelopment  program  and  most  recently, 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965. 

This  project  can  be  pointed  out  and  re- 
ferred to  by  everyone  as  a  noteworthy  in- 
stance In  which  the  Federal  Government  has 
bean  able  to  serve  the  Interests  of  the  people 
by  arslstlng  in  meeting  a  pressing  need.  It 
has  done  so  without  trespassing  on  local 
rights,  weakening  local  Initiative,  or  dimin- 
ishing local  authority. 

For,  as  President  Johnson  pointed  out  last 
year  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  the  Ek:o- 
nomic  Development  Act,  and  I  quote: 

"No  Federal  plan  or  Federal  project  will  be 
Imposed  on  any  regional.  State,  or  local  body. 
No  plan  will  be  approved  unless  it  al^o  has 
the  approval  of  State  and  locil  authorities. 
No  programs  or  projects  will  be  originated  at 
the  Federal  level.  The  Initiative,  the  ideas, 
and  the  request  for  assist.ince  must  all  come 
to  Washington,  not  from  Washington."  So. 
my  friends,  we  are  here  today  dedicating  a 


fine,  new  building,  and  In  so  doing,  we  are 
also  recognizing  the  lUtlmate  and  desirable 
result  of  creative  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  leadership  and 
citizenry  of  this  great  county. 

LAWRENCE    COtTNTY YESTERDAY 

In  all  of  life's  experiences,  when  we  reach 
a  significant  milestone  or  achieve  a  desired 
objective,  the  natural  tendency  Is  to  turn  to 
and  reflect  upon  the  events  and  occurrences 
that  led  and  brought  us  to  the  attainment 
of  that  particular  mark  or  goal.  We  are  in 
such  a  pleasant  and  enjoyable  circumstance 
today  In  this  ceremony  dedicating  this  new 
courthouse. 

In  anticipation  of  being  here  with  you  and 
sharing  In  this  dedication,  I  took  from  the 
shelves  of  the  Library  of  Congress  some  weeks 
ago  the  delightful  book  entitled  "Centen- 
nial Memorial  History  of  Lawrence  County," 
which  was  written  some  30  years  ago  by  the 
late  Walter  E.  McLeod.  All  of  us  remember 
Mr.  McLeod  for  his  \'ery  meaningful  contri- 
bution to  education  In  Lawrence  County  dur- 
ing his  long  career  of  service  to  the  public 
schools. 

In  the  entertaining  and  Informative 
moments  that  I  could  devote  to  this  book, 
during  brief  respites  from  my  congressional 
duties,  I  reveled  In  the  rich  and  unique  his- 
tory of  this  country.  I  was  made  proud  by 
the  account  of  the  original  formation  of 
Lawrence  County  in  1815  as  an  expansive 
area  In  the  Missouri  Territory.  The  county's 
boundaries  at  that  time  encompassed  vast 
areas  of  what  later  became  the  State  of 
Arkansas  and  a  portion  of  southern  Missouri 
as  well.  Indeed,  the  book's  pages  reflect  that 
Lawrence  County  Is  most  appropriately  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Mother  of  Counties,"  be- 
cause Its  original  lands  were  so  extensive 
that  from  them  have  been  carved  some  81 
other  counties. 

It  was  also  interesting — In  view  of  our  en- 
gagement here  today — to  glean  from  the 
book  information  about  past  courthouses 
that  have  served  Lawrence  County,  We  are 
reminded  that  court  was  initially  held  In 
1815  near  Davidsonville,  a  town,  which  is  no 
Ipnger  in  this  county.  This  county,  there- 
fore, had  a  Judicial  system  over  two  decades 
before  Arkansas  became  a  State.  The  other 
names  recorded  in  the  book  as  having  served 
as  sites  for  terms  of  court  over  the  years  in- 
cluded SmlthvlUe,  Clover  Bend,  for  a  brief 
period  and  of  course,  Powhatan  and  Walnut 
Ridge.  I  could  go  on  and  recount  other 
facts  and  stories  from  this  very  Interesting 
book,  but  you  undoubtedly  know  them  all. 
Suffice  It  to  say,  my  friends,  that  I  was  quite 
Impressed  In  rereading  and  reoalling  some 
of  Lawrence  County's  long  and  exceedingly 
rich  history. 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY — TODAY 

But  let  us  now  turn  from  the  glorious  past 
to  the  present  moment  and  the  very  satisfy- 
ing and  gratifying  occasion  that  brings  us 
together  today. 

It  is  not  given  to  many  of  us  to  make  a 
mark  upon  our  times  In  behalf  of  the  public 
good — perhaps  the  one  great"  objective  tn 
life.  But  In  the  conception,  construction, 
and  completion  of  this  t>eautlful,  imposing 
and  utilitarian  new  courthouse,  you  leaders 
and  citizens  of  Lawrence  County  have  not 
only  made  an  immediate  mark  upon  your 
time,  but  one  that  can  be  measured  In  last- 
ing terms. 

Let  us  here  today,  therefore,  in  dedicating 
this  splendid  structure  look  beyond  the 
stone  and  mortar  and  steel  of  which  It  Is 
composed,  to  the  united  citizenry  of  this 
great  county  to  whom  it  belongs  and  whom 
It  win  serve. 

Let  us  not  fall  to  pay  well-deserved  tribute 
to  all  those  who  had  a  part  in  Its  planning 
and  construction;  to  the  public  servants  who 
in  their  various  offices  will  utilize  its  facili- 
ties for  the  common  good  of  all  the  people  of 
this  county:   to  those  who  will  administer 
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and  those  who  beneftt  from  the  ser.lces  that 
will  emanate  from  this  building:  and  tinaiiy, 
to  the  high  standard  and  quality  of  Justice 
that  has  traditlona.ly  been  available  m  law 
and  In  equity  to  ail  citLzeas  In  the  court- 
rooms of  Lawrence  County 

It  :s  a  (crea*  honor  and  privilege  to  be  with 
70U  and  to  have  had  a  part  In  tlila  memo- 
rable ceremony  today. 


The  American  Textile  Machinery  Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHCsrrra 

IN  'ITIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  21.  1966 

Mr  CX3NTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day of  this  week,  the  American  Tex- 
tile Machaner>'  Association  held  Its  an- 
nual meeting  here  in  Washington  at 
the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel.  Because 
the  textile  industry  of  America  has  for  so 
long  been  a  bulwark  in  the  economy  of 
New  England,  and  particularly  In  west- 
ern Massachusetts  which  I  am  privileged 
to  represent  in  this  body,  we  took  con- 
siderable Interest  in  this  meeting 

In  a  large  sense  the  textile  industry  we 
know  today  was  bom  along  the  streams 
and  rivers  in  New  England  which  fur- 
nished the  early  power  to  run  the  weavin? 
mills  and  looms.  It  grew  to  become  a 
major  industry  In  America,  furnishing 
the  impetus  for  agricultural  fiber  pro- 
duction In  other  parts  of  the  country 
and  for  development  of  a  prosperous  and 
efficient  consumer  retail  industry 

Some  revealing  facts  concerning  the 
state  of  the  textile  industry  and  its  re- 
lationship to  our  overall  economy  were 
brought  out  in  a  fine  address  given  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce  John  T.  Connor 
to  the  Textile  Machinery  A.ssociation 
meeting  on  Wednesday.  Under  unani- 
mous-consent procedures,  I  include  the 
text  of  Secretary  Connor's  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Rxcord 

Address  by  SicRrTA«T  or  Commekci  Juh.s  T. 
Connor,  to  tki  Ajotuai,  Mxtting,  AMxai- 
c.vN  Textilx  Machincrt  Association, 
W.^SHTNGTON,  D.C.,  ApwL  20.  1966 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  today  with  80 
many  outstanding  loaders  of  American  busi- 
ness and  .American  Industry  You  and  your 
colleagues  In  the  leadership  of  the  Nation's 
commerce  and  Industry  have  helped  America 
to  achieve  national  greatness,  and  today  you 
axe  helping  to  maintain  that  greatness. 

In  many  respects  business  is  very  much 
like  mountain  climbing.  When  we  scale  the 
heights  of  econonaic  attainment  we  find  that 
new  and  Imposing  peaks  loom  before  us.  We 
welcome  the  new  challenges.  And  we  have 
faith  in  our  ability  to  avoid  the  crevasses  and 
hazards,  charted  and  uncharted,  that  await 
us  beyond  the  next  rise 

Tills  metaphor  ha«  special  meaning  to  the 
great  industry  you  rep.esent  and  are  examin- 
ing t<xlay  In  y->ur  anni  al  meeting 

Having  climbed  a  jsath  of  notable  indus- 
trial accomplishment,  you  are  gathered  to 
look  Jointly  at  the  problems  and  promise  that 
lie  ahead,  not  only  for  textiles  but  our  econ- 
omy as  a  whole. 

The«e  years  of  the  slxtlee  have  been  years 
of  achievement  for  the  American  economy 
and  the  dvnamlc  industries  that  power  It. 
We  »re  in  the  sixth  year  of  unbroken  eco- 


nomic expansion  and  rising  employment. 
Today  we  have  an  economy  characterized.  In 
President  Johnson's  words,  by  unprecedented 
riches  and  rewards"  for  business,  labor, 
farmers,  and  stockholders. 

New  high  levels  in  production,  employ- 
ment, pn^ts.  p)er8onal  Income,  capital  in- 
vestment, t<xelgn  trade  and  other  areas  tell 
a  story  of  growth  and  prosperity  the  like  of 
whlcb  the  world  has  never  seen, 

Prom  our  pinnacle  of  economic  achieve- 
ment, however,  we  see  a  whole  range  of  prob- 
lems that  test  the  flexibility  and  reelllence 
of  our  system,  and  the  ability  and  the  re- 
8p>onslblllty  of  our  business  and  labor  leaders. 

We  see  the  Inflationary  pressures  that  al- 
ways accompany  prosperity  and  require  us 
to  exercise  restraints  at  the  proper  time. 

You  textile  machinery  manufacturers— one 
of  the  most  progressive  elements  Id  America 
business — have  just  catise  to  be  proud  of 
your  Industry. 

Not  only  do  you  lead  the  world  In  the 
quantity  of  textile  machinery  produced,  but 
you  are  also  number  one  In  Invention,  In- 
novation, and  Introduction  of  new  methods 
and  equipment.  You  have  helped  textile 
manufactxirers  achieve  remarkable  progress 
in  productivity.  New  machinery  has  brought 
increased  production,  lower  costs,  higher 
quality  and  a  broader  variety  of  materials. 

The  shuttleless  loom — your  automated  so- 
called  "fiber-to-sllver"  systems — automatic 
accessory  machinery  for  fabric  control — 
machines  to  process  new  textured  yams  from 
man-made  fiber — these  and  other  techno- 
logical achievements  of  recent  years  have 
marked  real  advances  In  the  manufacture  of 
textaee. 

Your  outstanding  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  have  made  It  possible  for 
large  segments  of  the  U,S.  textile  Industry 
to  achieve  a  high  level  of  modernization  very 
rapidly  tlirough  their  wise  Investments, 

Modernization  has  been  a  primary  factor 
in  the  great  surge  forward  by  the  textile  In- 
dustry In  the  past  few  years.  This  surge  has 
brought  broad  benefits  to  the  textile  Indus- 
try and  Its  labor  force.  Efficiency  of  opera- 
tion has,  at  the  same  time,  enabled  textile 
prices  to  remain  at  reasonable,  competitive 
levels. 

And  we  hop>e  that  it  has  placed  the  textile 
Industry  In  position  to  move  ahead  with  a 
dynamic  export-expansion  program. 

Szportlng  is  another  area  in  which  the 
textile  machinery  Industry  excels.  Your  ex- 
port total  of  close  to  9140  million  In  1806  was 
an  Increase  of  almost  66  percent  over  the  past 
decade. 

Yo^  large  export  surplus  each  year  Is  an 
Important  entry  on  the  plus  side  of  the 
balance-of-payments  ledger.  The  surplus  In 
1906  came  to  some  970  million. 

Today  you  textile  machinery  manufac- 
turers are  In  the  strongest  position  in  your 
history.  Never  has  the  demand  for  yotir  skills 
and  your  products  been  so  great,  and  never 
has  the  U.S.  textile  industry  been  In  a  better 
position  to  finance  new  and  Improved  equip- 
ment. Nor  has  there  ever  been  greater  de- 
mand for  your  products  abroad. 

You  are.  In  short,  major  contributors  and 
participants  In  the  historic  expansion  and 
prosperity  that  the  President  has  described 
as  "the  American  economic  miracle." 

And  you  share  fully,  as  well,  In  the  man- 
agement challenges  and  opportunities  before 
tis.  You  are  the  men  who  must  help  Amer- 
ica match  Its  mountains  of  challenge  and  op- 
portunity— in  your  own  interests  and  in  the 
broad  interests  of  the  Nation, 

Inflation,  of  course.  Is  the  most  Inunedlate 
economic  challenge  that  we  face  today.  The 
vicious  circle  of  Inflation  would  hurt  every- 
body— business  and  labor,  the  farmer  and 
the  constmaer — Just  as  the  beneflcent  circle 
of  prosperity  has  helped  8ai  Americans. 

Hurt  most  deeply  would  be  those  of  our 
dtlaens  who  are  least  equipped  to  ride  out 
eoonomlo  stormy  weather.    And  hit  hardest 


would  be  the  problem  areas  In  the  economy 
where  we  liave  patiently  labored  for  improve- 
ment. 

Inflation  would  sap  our  economic  health 
and  darken  the  dreams  niu'tured  by  5  years 
and  more  of  record  prosperity. 

With  wages  and  prices  splrallng,  you  and 
other  exporters  would  be  hard  pressed  to 
maintain  a  competitive  position  In  the  In- 
ternational market.  The  balance  of  pay- 
ments would  suffer  severely.  Our  Interna- 
tional and  domestic  economic  problems 
would  feed  on  each  other  Just  as  our  Inter- 
national and  domestic  achievements  have 
mutually  nourished  otir  tremendous  eco- 
nomic growth. 

There  Is  no  single,  simple  solution  to  the 
potential  problems  of  inflation.  There  is, 
however,  a  broad  approach  that  Is  the  key 
to  succeea,  Govemment-lndustry-labor 
partnership  have  earned  prosperity.  And 
government-lndustry-labor  can  maintain  it. 

Under  current  conditions,  this  must  be  a 
partnership  of  economic  restraint  and  of 
across-the-board  economic  balance — a  part- 
nership of  sound  flscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies and  of  cooperation  and  understanding 
and  commonsense. 

Our  ix>llcles  and  our  decisions  and  our 
Judgment  within  this  partnership  must  be 
trained  on  two  objectives.  The  first  is  pre- 
vention of  splrallng  Inflation,  The  second  Is 
support  of  a  continued  broad  level  of  bal- 
anced economic  expansion. 

Considerable  precision  of  economic  Judg- 
ment Is  required  to  achieve  l>oth  these  ends 
simultaneously.  But  both  must  be  at- 
tained— and  both  will  be  attained, 

Oiu:  national  commitment  to  the  defense 
of  freedom  In  Vietnam  places  a  special  re- 
sponsibility on  everyone  charged  with  mak- 
ing the  Nation's  economic  decisions — on 
leaders  of  the  private  sector  no  less  than  on 
offictal^ln  the  public  sector. 

The  fact  that  men  are  fighting  and  dying 
In  Vietnam  elevates  the  responsibility  that 
we  share  for  restraint  and  balance — and  for 
mutual  good  will  and  cooperation — to  the 
level   of  a  national   moral   obligation. 

And  it  is  especially  Incumbent  on  those 
of  us  who  have  been  particular  proponents, 
participants,  and  beneficiaries  in  expansion 
and  prosperity  to  act  wisely  and  responsibly 
In  crucial  economic  areas  that  include  wages 
and  prices,  plant  and  equipment  expendi- 
tures, and  new  construction. 

Response  to  the  President's  appeals  for 
balanced,  considered  restraint  in  these  areas 
has  thus  far  been  extremely  gratifying. 

No  less  could  be  expected  of  American 
businessmen.  Business.  In  all  times  and  all 
seasons  of  our  national  Ufe,  has  consistently 
delivered  the  goods  that  America  has  re- 
quired. In  peace  as  well  as  In  war. 

Contributions  by  business  and  the  bank- 
ing community  to  the  President's  voluntary 
balance-of-payments  program  over  the  past 
16  months  have  been  an  especially  meaning- 
ful example  in  another  area  of  continued 
economic  challenge. 

This  should  be  a  source  of  great  pride  and 
satisfaction  to  you  and  yoiu-  fellow  leaders 
of  American  business,  as  it  Is  to  me.  Busi- 
ness Is  acting  with  wisdom  and  determina- 
tion— and  accepting  real  sacrifices — In  this 
balance-of-payments  area. 

I  know  that  sound  and  sophisticated  Judg- 
ments by  the  Nation's  Industries,  within  the 
framework  of  government-business-labor 
psu-tnershlp,  will  help  also  to  win  the  battle 
against  inflation. 

The  partnership  for  progress  works  In 
other  ways  as  well. 

You  in  tlUs  knowledgeable  group  are  well 
aware  of  the  factors  that  have  combined  to 
bring  the  Nation  from  the  low  point  of  re- 
cession in  early  1961  to  the  high  level  of  con- 
tinuing prosperity  we  know  today.  I  do  not 
propose  to  review  these  factors  In  detail. 
Suffice  to  say  that  Government  policies 
have  helped  to  establish  a  sound  operating 
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environment  for  you  and  yovir  fellow  acti- 
vists in  private  enterprise.  And  the  Nation's 
business  and  Industrial  communities  have 
moved  forward  to  xinsurpassed  levels  across 
the  economic  scoreboard. 

Policies  undertaken  In  the  past  6  years, 
under  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson, 
have  been  critically  Impwrtant  to  the  textile 
Industry,  Y^u  know  how  vital  the  long- 
term  cotton  textile  arrangement,  one-price 
cotton  legUlatloS.  and  tax  and  depreciation 
measures  have  tieen  for  your  client  textile 
manufacturers  and  yourselves,  and  the 
further  promise  that  International  action 
holds  m  the  areas  of  wool  and  manmade 
flber  textiles. 

Coupled  with  technological  advances  in 
which  you  have  played  a  central  role  with 
the  textile  makers,  these  measures  have 
helped  American  textiles  move  ahead  after 
a  serious  and  broad  decline.  Goverrmient 
policy  encouraged  the  technological  progress 
that  you  have  achieved,  and  Increasing  pros- 
perity encourages  still  further  balanced  ex- 
pansion and  advancement  to  serve  growing 
markets  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

As  I  told  the  American  Textile  Manufac- 
turers" Institute  recently,  It  Is  a  flrm  Gov- 
ernment commitment  to  continue  to  pursue 
policies — Internationally  and  domestically — 
that  support  further  textile  progress.  And 
this  commitment  clearly  extends  to  your 
essential  segment  of  the  textile  community. 
Of  particular  Interest  to  textile  machinery 
manufacturers  and  other  heavily  export- 
oriented  Industries  Is  the  area  of  export 
credit  facilities.  With  the  vast  expansion 
of  export  opportunities  In  recent  years,  this 
has  been  a  subject  of  broad  Interest  both 
to  Government  and  industry. 

Increased  flexibility  and  broader  coverage 
for  sales  of  American  goods  and  services 
abroad  have  been  provided  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  the  Foreign  Credit  Insur- 
ance Association  in  the  past  few  years,  and 
forward  movement  In  this  area  Is  a  con- 
tinuing process  In  keeping  with  the  demsmds 
and  potentialities   of   exF>ort  expansion. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  along  with 
other  Government  agencies,  has  been  par- 
ticularly Interested  In  this  subject.  As  many 
of  you  know,  our  National  Export  Expansion 
Coi.ncll,  under  the  distinguished  leadership 
of  Carl  A,  Gerstacker  of  the  Dow  Chemical 
Co..  has  been  looking  at  this  matter.  There 
may.  of  course,  be  room  for  various  views 
on  specifics  In  this  field.  But  there  appears 
to  be  full  agreement  In  Government  and 
business  that  a  sound  program  of  support 
for  exporters  Is  a  fundamental  part  of  ex- 
port expansion. 

The  views  of  the  exi>ort  community  are 
essential  inputs  for  long-term  national  con- 
sideration In  this  area.  I  recommend  that 
you  as  an  Industry  weigh  every  factor,  and 
make  your  attitudes  known  as  appropriate. 
To  some.  It  may  appear  anomalotis  to  pro- 
mote textile  macihlnery  exports  on  the  one 
tiand,  while  on  the  other  hand  conducting 
a  program  to  contain  textile  Imports  and 
promote  textile  exports.  However,  this  ap- 
proach does  not  take  full  account  of  the 
realities  of  the  world  marketplace,  nor  of  the 
Important  contributions  that  dollar  sales  of 
textile  machinery  make  to  the  balance  of 
payments. 

There  is  large  and  growing  demand  for 
textile  machinery  In  many  parts  of  the 
world.  Although  It  Is  the  leading  producer 
of  textile  machinery,  the  United  States  Is 
not  the  leading  International  supplier.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  figures,  the  Unit- 
ed States  produces  more  than  40  percent  of 
the  total  output  of  nations  In  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment, but  ranks  third  In  exports  with  about 
15  percent  of  the  market.  At  the  same  Ume, 
imports  of  textile  machinery  Into  this  coun- 
try have  mcreased  more  than  fivefold  In  the 
past  10  years. 


So  there  Is  decided  room  for  expansion  In 
the  export  of  textile  machines.  At  the  same 
time,  although  Inequities  and  disorderly 
growth  of  International  textile  competition 
are  matters  of  serious  continuing  concern, 
neither  the  long-term  arrangement  nor  con- 
templated future  International  agreements 
aim  at  stifling  competition.  Nor.  even  In 
their  absence,  would  action  by  the  United 
States  alone  have  this  aim. 

Rather,  our  objective  Is  to  maintain  or- 
derly competition  that  provides  equitable 
trade  oppKjrtunities  for  all  In  a  growing  inter- 
national market  for  textiles  and  textile  ma- 
chinery. 

America  and  her  strong,  forward-looking 
Industries  will  conquer  the  ImpHjelng  chal- 
lenges before  us  today  and  tomorrow — not 
simply  because  they  are  there,  but  because 
we  must  to  assure  the  continued  growth 
and  prosperity  and  well-being  of  this  great 
Nation. 


Vice  President  Humphrey  Speaks  to 
Cadets  at  U.S.  Air  Academy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

OF   COLOSAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21.  1966 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Friday,  April  15.  I  heard  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  Humphrey  give  a  challeng- 
ing speech  to  the  cadets  at  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy,  which  is  located  in  my 
congressional  district. 

His  speech  dealt  with  the  changing 
world  of  today,  and  of  tomorrow,  and  is 
one  that  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 
Remarks  or  Vice  PuEsmmT  HuBBtr  Hum- 

PHEET,    AT   THE    Ant    PO«CE   ACADKMT,    COLO- 
RADO SPRmos,  COLO.,  APRIL  15,  1966 

Although  only  the  Air  FV)rce  is  represented 
here  today,  I  must.  In  my  position,  attempt 
to  avoid  partiality.  In  this  regard,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  remark  of  Gen,  Marlln  Craig, 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  in  the  I930's  to  President 
Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt: 

"Sir,  I  don't  mind  when  you  speak  of  the 
Army  as  'them.'  but  I  flnd  it  distvirblng  that 
you  always  refer  to  the  Navy  as  'us,' " 

It  was  70  years  ago  this  May  that  Samuel 
Plerpont  Langley,  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  launched  his  16-foot,  steajn- 
powered  model  airplane  off  the  Potomac 
River  and  flew  a  half  a  mile  In  the  Incredible 
time  of  90  seconds. 

Langley's  plane  was  a  model.  It  did  not 
carry  a  man.  We  had  to  wait  until  1903 
and  Kitty  Hawk  for  that. 

But  it  all  began  70  years  ago. 

Seventy  years — in  the  larger  scheme  of  his- 
tory— ^Is  not  a  very  long  time. 

But  though  those  70  years  are  but  the 
average  length  of  a  full  American  life,  they 
reach  back  Into  an  Incredibly  distant  world — 
a  world  that  has  receded  from  us  by  a  quan- 
ttmi  of  change  that  no  other  period  in  the 
vast  sweep  of  human  history  can  surpass. 

One  measure  of  that  change  is  flight  itself. 

I  flew  here  this  morning  from  Washing- 
ton— nonstop — In  3  hours  and  ao  minutes. 

Had  I  made  the  flight  from  Washington  to 
Colorado  Springs  In  Langley's  plane,  it  would 
have  required  127  days — and  we  wotild  have 
had  to  make  2,987  fuel  stops  along  the  way. 

I  think  you  will  adnalt  that  even  for  a  well- 
traveled  Vice  President  that  would  have  con- 
stituted the  ultimate  In  whlsUe-stopplng. 


The  world  of  1896 — the  world  In  which 
powered  flight  began — was  not  entirely  a 
peaceful  world,  nor  a  completely  comfortable 
one.  There  were  crises,  and  there  were  con- 
frontations. 

But  the  problems  of  national  sectirlty  tlien 
were  small  compared  to  those  today. 

You  have  lived  most  of  yotir  lives  in  a 
world  In  which  national  security  was  equated 
with  the  relationship  t>etween  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States, 

As  recently  as  2V^  years  ago.  the  attention 
of  the  world  focused  on  the  direct  nuclear 
confrontation  between  Washington  and  Mos- 
cow over  Cuba.  Only  a  few  months  earlier, 
American  and  Russian  tanks  had  stood  faoe- 
to-face  In  Berlin. 

Today  the  nuclear  confrontation  of  the 
superpowers  has  given  way  to  less  obvious, 
but  not  less  Important,  confrontations 
stretching  from  Vietnam  to  Santo  Domingo, 
from  Laos  to  the  Congo. 

We  have  moved  from  a  period  of  danger- 
ously-abnormal simplicity  Into  a  period  of 
more-normal  diversity. 

But  the  conflicts  we  face — the  challenges 
we  confront — are  no  less  Important  for  our 
national  security. 

The  strong  Western  nations  face  "wars  of 
national  llberatlo'.."  international  subver- 
sion, border  conflicts,  and  Internal  rebellions 
without  the  unifying  cement  of  fear  which 
bound  us  into  an  effective  cohesive  alliance— 
from  the  days  of  the  Greek-Turkish  crisis  of 
1947  to  the  missile  crisis  of  October  1962. 

Since  then  we  have  witnessed  conventional 
warfare  in  the  Himalayan  Mountains  be- 
tween China  and  India. 

We  have  seen  a  surge  of  subversion  In 
Latin  America  through  guerrilla  training 
and  launching,  sabotage  and  Infiltration, 

We  have  painfully  observed  the  systematic 
campaign  of  terror  and  military  aggression 
launched  by  Communist  forces  against  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam. 

These  situations  are  a  peril  to  both  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  the  security  of  un- 
stable nations.  They  carry  with  them  the 
possibilities  of  great  power  Intervention  and 
of  rapid  escalation. 

Out  national  security  Is  no  longer  pri- 
marily a  question  of  holding  back  Soviet- 
directed  imperialism  across  national  boun- 
daries. 

It  is  a  matter  of  meeting  another — and 
still  expansionist  communism — In  southeast 
Asia, 

It  is.  most  important  of  all,  a  matter  of 
helping  the  small,  weak  nations  of  the  world 
strengthen  themselves — economically,  politi- 
cally, socially — so  that  they  can  withstand  a 
thousand  varied  assaults  on  their  national 
integrities. 

It  is  a  matter  of  helping  these  nations.  In 
many  cases,  build  stable  and  democratic  In- 
stitutions from  the  ground  up. 

It  Is  a  matter,  too,  of  helping  mobilize  our 
Western  partners  to  the  effort. 

This  Is  \be  world  you  will  enter :  A  world 
In  which  •'duty"  may  mean  manning  a 
Minuteman  site — or  working  in  shirtsleeves 
with  illiterate  peasants  in  a  country  which 
came  Into  being  after  you  were  bom. 

You  win  l>e  challenged  not  only  by  prob- 
lems of  aerodynamics,  but  also  by  problnns 
of  containing  and  transforming  the  well- 
springs  of  war  Itself  into  stable  societies — 
societies  at  once  strong  enough  to  defend 
themselves  against  outside  aggression;  and 
healthy  enough  to  throw  off  the  internal 
Infection  of  insurgency. 

We  can,  I  think,  agree  with  Mao  Tse-tung 
that  the  next  great  series  of  conflicts  which 
threaten  our  national  security  are  most  likely 
to  erupt  across  the  arching  span  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America — in  the  restless 
new  world  of  developing  nations. 

Not  only  In  Vietnam,  but  In  all  the  pre- 
dictable insurgencies  of  the  future,  the  Amer- 
ican military  man  must  know  how  to  Inject 
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the  antibodies  of  social  recoDBtructlon  Into 
the  clla«asecl  and  Communist-Infected  blood- 
stream of  a  disabled  nation. 

Tomorrow  you  will  have  to  deal  with  an 
Incredibly  complex  technology — a  technology 
so  galloping  that  even  now  the  new  scientific 
Information  published  worldwide  each  single 
day  would  be  enough  to  fill  7  complete  24- 
volume  sets  of  the  Encyclopedia  Brltannlca. 

You  will  have  to  be  more  than  an  expiert 
technician.  You  will  have  to  be  not  only  a 
competent  natural  scientist,  but  a  competent 
social  scientist  aa  well. 

That  is  why,  In  leafing  through  our  Acad- 
emy catalog,  I  am  so  encouraged  to  find  not 
only  courses  such  as  "Matrix  Vector  Analy- 
sis." "Orthogonal  Expansions  and  Analytic 
Probability,"  and  "Astrodynamlcs";  but 
courses  as  well  in  "Western  World  Litera- 


ture," "Oreat  Issues  in  American  History," 
"Economic  Problems  of  Developing  Areas," 
"Political  Parties  and  the  Democratic  Proc- 
ess," "Labor-Management  Relations,"  and 
"Philosophical   Analysis." 

It  Is  precisely  this  carefully  balanced  mix- 
ture of  science  and  the  arts,  technology  and 
the  humanities  that  makes  your  curriculum 
so  strong — and  that  is  so  well  calculated  to 
prepare  you  for  the  un-simple  world  ahead. 

I  know  there  are  some  older  officers — 
though  only  a  minority — who  believe  that 
the  younger  officers  of  today  should  spend 
less  time  in  the  classroom,  and  more  time 
In  the  cockpit. 

I  don't  doubt  that  you  yourselves,  on  occa- 
sion, would  trade  the  qtiiet  grey  of  the  study 
hall  for  a  little  more  of  the  wild  blue  yonder. 


But  If  you  are  really  going  to  tame  that 
wild  blue  yonder— and  today  it  is  a  lot  more 
yonder  than  yesterday— you  will  need  every 
ounce  of  academic  excellence  you  can  ac- 
quire. 

It  is  not  a  case  of  classroom  versus  cock- 
pit. It  is  much  more  a  case  of  excellence 
versus  mediocrity. 

So  I  urge  you  to  take  every  possible  advan- 
tage of  the  magnificent  opportunities  that  lie 
ahead  for  you  in  an  Air  Force  career. 

Some  85  percent  of  those  who  have  grad- 
uated from  this  Academy  have  elected  to  re- 
main In  that  career. 

It  is  a  career  that  will  help  preserve— and 
help  build — In  the  broadest  sense  our  na- 
tional security,  and  the  security  of  freedom 
in  a  volatile  world. 

I  wish  you  well  in  it. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mo.NDA^,    .\PIUi.    2.").    \[)ij(j 

The  House  me:  at.  12  o  clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Dr    Edward  G.  Latch, 
L)D    offered  the  following  prayer: 

G<.'d  is  our  'cfuge  and  strength,  a  very 
prfs-"it  h.elp  in  trouble.  Therefore  will 
Uf  lU't  *ear, — Psalm  46:  1. 

O  G.)d.  our  Father,  who  art  the  refuge 
and  -trenath  of  Thy  people  in  every  age 
a,-;!:  -r,r  refuge  and  our  strength  in  this 
p:c>c:.:  ■:.j';r.  we  pause  iii  Thy  presence 
I. J  o:T;  r  u.'iio  Thee  once  again  the  devo- 
::  :.  ;-;'  ,ur  hearts  Amid  all  the  changes 
hi  liiis  life,  help  us  to  rest  our  spirits 
upon  tho.se  eternal  foundations  of  truth 
and  love  which  Thou  hast  laid  for  us. 
Save  us  from  restlessness,  from  confu- 
sion, and  from  perpetual  movement. 
Dra.v  us  unto  Thyself  that  for  this  mo- 
ment we  may  be  still  and  know  that  Thou 
art  God^  With  the  assurance  of  Thy 
Spirit  may  we  accept  the  responsibilities 
of  This  day  and  fulfill  all  our  obligations 
with  fidelity  and  honor.  Into  Thy  loving 
arms  we  commit  ourselves  and  our  Na- 
tion— praying  that  together  we  may  toe 
ot"^  l:-i  Thep  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lc:d.     Amen, 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  April  21.  1966.  was  read  and 
approved 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  me.ssagf>  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
.Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
tha:    the    Senate    had    passed    without 

a:;."-:dnient  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 

;..ii^:.iv  ui^  title 

HH     i?'ii     »•      »ct   for   the  relief  of  Mrs. 

Sadi-    Y    S:n.:n    ns   and   James   R.   Simmons. 

The  a!e.^.sdge  also  aririaunced  that  the 
Senate  had  passi^d  bills  and  a  :omt  reso- 
lution of  the  following  title.';,  m  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested : 

s  6^>6    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sheung  Wan 

3  77^  \u  xc:  for  the  relief  of  Eileen  Iris 
P.;:iuett. 

3.  1187.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Victor 
.\badl: 

S  1663  An  .-ict  .'or  the  relief  of  Maria 
Kryjanovskaja. 


S.  2063.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Slzto  M. 
Pagaran; 

S.  2106.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Joaquin  Diaz  Pranqulz; 

S.  2107.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andrew 
Lorlz: 

8.  2106.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  OUblo 
S.  Rodrlguez-Elras: 

S.  2163.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Seaman 
Eugene  Sidney  Markovltz,  U.S.  Navy; 

S.  2164.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose  E. 
de  la  Torrlente; 

S.  2348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge  G. 
Echenlque; 

S.  2376.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
Presman; 

S.  2377.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cesar  A. 
Mena; 

S.  2446.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carlos  J. 
Arboleya; 

S.  2447.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Arturo 
Victor  Pajardo-Carplo; 

S.  2450.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elslan 
Thomas; 

S.  2451.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
Lee  Weil; 

S.  2457.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jorge  AJ- 
buszyc  Volsky; 

8.2497.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gull- 
lermo  Anldo  y  Fragulo; 

S.  2519.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister  Mary 
Cecilia  (Leonle  Esquivel); 

S.  2656.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Kin 
Soon; 

S.  2626.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Argy- 
rlos  A.  Tslfutis; 

S.  2738.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ezzat 
N.  Asaad; 

8.  2739.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Blanche 
L.  Asaad; 

8.  2760.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  You  I  Souk; 

S.  2789.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alberto 
Otelza;  and 

S.J.  Res.  130.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  of  May  8  to 
May  14,  1966,  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  numbered  1  and  3  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  18  entitled  "Joint  resolution 
to  provide  for  the  designation  of  the 
fourth  week  In  April  of  each  year  as 
'Youth  Temperance  Education  Week'." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  House  amendment  No. 
2,  with  an  amendment,  and  to  the  House 
amendment  to  the  title,  with  am  amend- 
ment, in  which  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested. 


SIAMIS  AGAINST  CHIZZO 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 


Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  was  read : 

OmcE  OF  THi  Clerk, 
HotJSE  or  Representatives, 
,  Washington,  D.C.,  April  21, 1966. 
The  Honorable  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  Prom  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Chief  of  the  Office 
of  Finance  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  received  a  subpena  duces  tecum,  directed 
to  him  as  such  officer  to  appear  before  said 
court  as  a  witness  in  the  case  of  Sophie 
Siamis  v.  Mary  Chizzo,  et  al.,  and  to  bring 
with  him  certain  and  sundry  papers  therein 
described  In  the  files  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  rules  and  practices  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  indicate  that  no  official  of 
the  House  may.  either  voluntarily  or  In  obedi- 
ence to  a  subpena  duces  tecum,  produce  such 
papers  without  the  consent  of  the  House 
being  first  obtained.  It  Is  further  Indicated 
that  he  may  not  supply  copies  of  certain  of 
the  doctunents  and  papers  requested  without 
such  consent. 

The  subpena  In  question  is  herewith  at- 
tached, and  the  matter  Is  presented  for  such 
action  as  the  House  In  Its  wisdom  may  see  fit 
to  take. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ralph  R.  Roberts, 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  subpena. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Cxvn.  Subpena  by  the  U.S.   District  Court 

FOR  THE  District  of  Columbia 
Sophie  Siamis,  plaintiff,  v.  Mary  Chizzo,  et 
al,  defendant;  civil  action  No.  1471-63. 
To:  H.  Newlin  Meglll,  Office  of  the  Clerk,  Dis- 
bursing Office.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  In 
(this  court)  to  give  testimony  In  the  above- 
entitled  cause  on  the  25th  day  of  April  1966, 
at  10  a.m.   (and  bring  with  you)   all  payroll 
records   for  Sophie  Siamis  from  January  1, 
1965.    through   December   1965,   anc^  do  not 
depart  without  leave. 
Please  await  telephone  call. 

Robert  M.  Stearns, 

Clerk. 
Clara  P.  Harris, 

Deputy  Clerk. 
Apul  12.  1966. 

Joaeph  D.  Bulman,  attorney  for  plaintlll, 
DI  7-0168. 

Mn  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
h.    Rks.    826 

Whereas  in  the  case  of  Sophie  Siamis 
against  Mary  Chizzo.  et  al.,  (civil  action  No. 
1471-63),  pending  In  the  United  SUtes  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  a 
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tubpena  duces  tecum  was  Issued  by  the  said 
court  and  addressed  to  H.  Newlin  MeglU,  Of- 
fice of  the  Clerk,  Disbursing  Office,  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C,  directing 
him  to  appear  as  a  witness  before  said  court 
on  the  25th  day  of  April  1966,  at  10:00  ajm., 
and  to  bring  with  him  certain  and  sundry 
papers  In  the  possession  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  House  of  Representatives:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved,  That  by  the  privileges  of  this 
House  on  evidence  of  a  documentary  char- 
acter imder  the  control  and  In  the  posses- 
sion of  the  House  of  Representatives  can,  by 
the  mandate  of  process  of  the  ordinary  courts 
of  Justice,  be  taken  from  such  control  or 
possession  but  by  Its  p>ermisslon;  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  when  it  appears  by  the  or- 
der of  the  court  or  of  the  judge  thereof,  or 
of  any  legal  officer  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  orders  of  such  court  or 
Judge,  that  documentary  evidence  In  the 
possession  and  under  the  control  of  the 
House  Is  needful  for  use  In  any  court  of  jus- 
tice, or  before  any  Judge  or  such  legal  of- 
ficer, for  the  promotion  of  Justice  this  Hotise 
will  take  such  action  thereon  as  will  promote 
the  ends  of  Justice  consistently  with  the 
privileges  and  rights  of  this  House;  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  H.  Newlin  Meglll,  Adminis- 
trative Assistant  for  Budget  and  Finance, 
OfBce  of  the  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives, 
be  authorized  to  appear  at  the  place  and 
before  the  court  named  in  the  subpena  duces 
tecum  before  mentioned,  but  shall  not  take 
with  him  any  papers  or  documents  on  file 
In  the  office  of  the  Clerk  ca-  under  his  control 
or  In  possession  or  control  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  when  said  court  determine 
upon  the  materallty  and  the  relevancy  of  the 
papers  and  documents  called  for  In  the  sub- 
pena duces  tecum,  then  the  said  court, 
through  any  of  Its  officers  or  agents,  have 
full  permission  to  attend  with  all  proper  par- 
ties to  the  proceeding  and  then  always  at 
any  place  under  the  orders  and  control  of 
this  House  and  take  copies  of  any  documents 
or  papers  and  the  Clerk  Is  authorized  to  sup- 
ply certified  copies  of  such  documents  or  pa- 
pers In  possession  or  control  of  said  Clerk 
that  the  court  has  found  to  be  material  and 
relevant  and  which  the  court  or  other  proper 
officer  thereof  shall  desdre,  so  as,  however, 
the  possession  of  said  doctiments  and  papers 
by  the  said  Clerk  shall  not  be  disturbed,  or 
the  same  shall  not  be  removed  from  their 
place  of  file  or  custody  under  the  said  Clerk; 
and  be  It  ftirther 

Resolved,  That  as  a  respectful  answer 
to  the  subpena  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  submitted  to  the  said  court. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FLOOD  CON- 
TROL OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Flood  Control  of  the  House  Com- 
ttiittee  on  Public  Works  be  permitted  to 
sit  during  general  debate  this  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPROPRIATION    CUT    IS    BETTER 
THAN  INCOME  TAX  INCREASE 
Mr.  PELLY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 


1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  lead- 
ing businessmen  and  economists  believe 
that  a  cut  of  between  $2  and  $4  billion 
in  Federal  nonmilitary  domestic  spend- 
ing would  curb  the  spiral  of  inflation  and 
thereby  halt  the  alarming  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

The  alternative  which  is  being  consid- 
ered by  President  Johnson  is  said  to  be  a 
5-  to  7 -percent  increase  in  Federal  in- 
come taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  favor  the  cut 
in  spending  and  vigorously  oppose  a  tax 
increase. 

Why  increase  taxes?  The  taxpayers 
of  this  country  already  have  had  a  sub- 
stantial decrease  in  their  incomes  owing 
to  the  recent  increase  in  social  security 
deductions  taken  out  of  their  pay  each 
week.  Also  their  take  home  pay  will  be 
less  from  now  on  due  to  larger  income 
tax  withholding  which  starts  May  1. 
Then  on  top  of  these  cuts  in  net  income, 
there  is  the  reduced  buying  power  of 
wages  due  to  inflation. 

Republicans  have  been  fighting  for  a 
5-percent  overall  cut  in  Federal  appro- 
priations Instead  of  a  tax  Increase.  Our 
plan  would  not  cut  out  any  project  or 
program.  All  we  would  do  is  allow  the 
President  to  effect  economies  or  to  defer 
or  postpone  spending  where  he  can,  just 
so  he  reduces  the  total  amount  of  Gov- 
ernment nonmilitary  spending  by  5  per- 
cent in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Unfortunately,  a  majority  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats in  the  House  seem  determined  to 
resist  our  Republican  plan.  They  stub- 
bornly support  the  administration. 

This  seems  unfortunate  because  the  al- 
ternative to  a  tax  increase  could  be  quite 
painless,  just  a  modest  reduction  in  Crov- 
ernment  nondefense  expenditures.  In 
the  coming  weeks  many  appropriation 
bills  will  be  considered.  I  hope  that  these 
bills  can  be  reduced  by  an  overall  amount 
of  5  percent.  I  am  sure  such  a  cut  would 
be  far  more  satisfactory  to  the  American 
people  than  a  5 -percent  Increase  in  their 
Income  taxes. 


WHAT  PRICE  POVERTY? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  ask:  What  price  poverty?  The 
Youth  Corps  is  indeed  a  pretty  costly 
venture.  In  fact  up  to  March  15.  1966, 
it  had  managed  to  spend  $287,433,953  of 
the  taxpayers'  money.  Up  to  March  1  of 
this  year  it  had  turned  out  exactly  1,061 
graduates.  Of  these,  515  found  jobs,  359 
entered  the  armed  services,  and  187  are 
in  college. 

The  aims  of  this  program  are  good, 
but  I  wonder  about  the  methods.  On  the 
basis  of  cost  per  graduate  thus  far.  It 
could  be  said  that  this  program  has  cost 


the  taxpayer  $270,908  per  graduate.  Now 
we  all  realize  a  good  measure  of  this 
money  was  spent  "tooling  up"  for  the 
program.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  also  quite 
apparent  that  when  big  government  goes 
into  anything,  money  is  no  object  and 
"cost  of  production"  figures  mean  very 
little.  As  a  matter  of  fact  no  private 
business  or  industry  could  afford  this 
kind  of  a  training  program.  And  I  am 
not  so  sure  the  American  taxpayer  can 
afford  it  either.  Youth  must  and  wUl 
be  served,  but  let  us  make  the  service 
sensible,  practical,  and  within  reasonable 
financial  bounds. 


YOUTH  TEMPERANCE  EDUCATION 
WEEK 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  18)  to  provide  for  the 
designation  of  the  fourth  week  in  April 
of  each  year  as  "Youth  Temperance 
Education  Week."  with  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  House  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  amendment  numbered  2  of  the 
House  engrossed  amendments  and  Insert 
"week  beginning  April  23,  1967,". 

Amend  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  title  BO  as  to  read:  "Joint  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  week  be- 
ginning April  23,  1967,  as  'Youth  Temperance 
Education  Week'." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendments  were  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DESIGNATION  OP  WEEK  OF  MAY  8 
TO  MAY  14,  1966,  AS  NATIONAL 
SCHOOL  SAFETY  PATROL  WEEK 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate 
joint  resolution  tS.J.  Res.  130)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  designation  of  the  week  of 
May  8  to  May  14,  1966,  as  "National 
School  Safety  Patrol  Week,"  and  agree 
to  the  same. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  130 

Whereas  more  than  an  estimated  forty- 
nine  thousand  Americans  died  In  traffic  ac- 
cidents on  the  Nation's  highways  during  the 
year  1965  and  the  prevention  of  such  acci- 
dents has  becoiQe  a  problem  of  major  con- 
cern; and 

Whereas  the  school  safety  patrols,  since 
their  organization  on  a  national  sc&le  In  the 
early  1920's,  have  played  an  Important  role 
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In  t.he  reduction  of  highway  accldeata  In- 
volving schooi-age  children,   and 

Whereaa  more  than  nine  hundred  thousand 
safety  patro!  members  are  now  serrtng  forty 
thousand  schoois  In  a)l  axty  States.  prot«ct- 
Ing  nineteen  million  children;  and 

Whereas  the  school  safety  patrols  are  a 
cooperative  program  gponsfxred  jointly  by 
Amerlcaa  Automobile  Association  mcrtor 
clubs,  lociil  schools,  and  pxjllce;  and 

Whereas  more  thaj:i  sixteen  million  .Ameri- 
cans have  served  as  safety  patrol  members 
dtirlng  the  more  than  forty  years  since  tiie 
program   was  established,    and 

Whereas  "he  traffic  death  rate  of  school- 
age  ohildren  since  1922  has  dropped  nearly 
one-hair  while  the  death  rat*  of  all  other  age 
groups  haj)  doubled  and  the  efTorte  Of  the 
B<~ho<3!  safety  patrols  have  been  a  contribut- 
ing factor  :n   this  reduction:    and 

Whereas  the  .ifesavlng  efforts  of  the  school 
safety  patrols  play  an  Increasingly  Impor- 
tant role  In  the  nationwide  campaign  to 
reduce  trafTlc  accident*  and  this  program 
should  receive  public  attention  and  citizen 
support:  and 

Whereas  the  period  of  May  8  to  May  14, 
1966  provides  an  opportunity  for  due  recog- 
nition of  the  foregoing  achievements,  accom- 
plishments, and  needs.  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  State.t  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
M.=iy  3  to  May  14.  196«.  Is  herebv  designated 
as  "National  School  Safety  Patrol  Week" 
and  the  President  Is  requested  to  issue  a 
pr'x-lamation  caKlng  upon  ail  people  of  the 
United  St.it^s  for  the  observance  of  such 
a  week  with  appr^^prlate  proceedlnga  and 
ceremonies. 

The  Senate  joiiit  resolution  uas  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  ilme,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  recon.sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Ka5Ten- 
mzier]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Ricord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KA.STENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  witii  great  pride  that  I  join  my  col- 
league from  the  Judiclar>-  Committee  in 
recommending  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  this  resolution  which  designates 
the  week  of  May  8  to  May  14.  1966,  as 
"National  School  Safety  Patrol  Week." 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  important  con- 
tribution made  by  the  900.000  boys  and 
girls  who  serve  faithfully  at  school  cross- 
ings throughout  the  country  protecting 
the  lives  of  some  19  million  children.  In 
fact.  66  Members  of  this  body  joLned  me 
In  recognizing  the  success  of  the  school 
safety  patrol. 

While  I  support  the  request  of  my  col- 
league from  Colorado  to  act  on  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  I  am  sure  that  the  sponsorship 
of  a  similar  measure  here  on  the  House 
side  by  nearly  70  Members  emphasizes 
the  broad  support  this  proposal  has. 

Since  the  Inception  of  the  proijram  In 
Chicago  in  1916,  over  16  million  children 
have  served  in  the  patrols,  and  I  under- 
stand that  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  AnnunzioK  is  a  prod- 
uct of  this  worthy  program. 

We  have  now  reached  the  critical  point 
in  our  dealings  with  the  problems  of  traf- 
fic safety.  Important  legislation  is  cur- 
rently being  considered  by  the  Congress, 


and  I  hope  that  this  needed  legislation 
will  be  enacted  this  year  so  we  can  slow 
down  the  death  rate  on  our  Nation's 
highways. 

In  1965,  49,000  Americans  died  in  traf- 
fic accidents.  If  it  were  not  for  pro- 
grams such  as  the  school  safety  patrol, 
the  number  of  deaths  would  be  consider- 
ably higher.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  after  the  school  safety  patrol 
program  was  organized  on  a  national 
scale  by  the  American  Automc^lle  As- 
sociation, the  traffic  death  rate  of  school- 
children dropped  nearly  one-half,  while 
the  death  rate  of  other  age  groups  has 
doubled.  This  record  alone  is  ample 
justification  for  the  enactment  of  this 
resolution. 

On  May  14,  1966,  the  annual  school 
safety  patrol  parade  will  be  conducted 
in  Washington,  and  over  26,000  boys  and 
girls  from  over  half  of  the  States  will 
participate.  A  proclamation  by  the 
President  will  be  an  honor  well  deserved 
by  these  young  boys  and  girls. 


DAY  OP  RECOGNITION  FOR  FIRE- 
FIGHTERS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  Senate  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  86) 
to  authorize  the  President  to  proclaim 
a  "Day  of  Recognition"  for  firefighters, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemsoi  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.J.  RX8.  86 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  isrue 
a  proclamation  designating  May  4  of  each 
year  as  a  "Day  of  Recognition"  of  the  per- 
sonal sacrifices  and  devotion  to  duty  of  fire- 
fighters In  the  United  States  of  America  in 
protecting  Uvea  and  property  In  their  com- 
mtmlties;  and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies. 

AMENDMENT    OrTWRXB    BT    MK.   EOCEES 
or   COLOEAOO 

Mr.     ROGERS     of     Colorado.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rocees  of  Colo- 
rado: On  line  4  of  the  resolution,  strike 
"of  each  year"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"1966". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed, was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  May  4,  1966,  as  a  'Day 
of  Recognition'  for  flreflghters." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  IHi-,  ACT  PROVIDING 
FOR  PROMOTION  OP  ECONOMIC 
AND  SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
THE  RYUKYU  ISLANDS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Rules  Committee,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  820  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  820 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
12617)  to  amend  the  Act  providing  for  the 
economic  and  social  development  in  the 
Ryukyu  Islands.  Alter  general  debate, 
v^hlch  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MADDEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith]  and  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  820 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
12617.  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  providing 
for  the  economic  and  social  development 
in  the  Rsoikyu  Islands. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  12617  is  to  in- 
crease from  $12  to  $25  million  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  In  any 
fiscal  year  for  obligation  and  expenditure 
in  accordance  with  programs  approved 
by  the  President  for  certain  activities 
within  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 

The  United  States  has  but  one  reason 
for  continuing  to  exercise  in  the  Ryukyus 
those  plenary  rights  of  administration 
granted  by  article  3  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Japan.  This  reason  is  the 
Ryukyu  Islands'  singular  strategic  value 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world.  These  islands,  centrally 
located  with  respect  to  vital  areas  of  the 
Far  East,  provide  a  major  link  In  our 
forward  defense  barrier  in  the  Pacific. 
Our  base  on  Okinawa  is  essential.  The 
presence  of  our  military  base  there  pro- 
vides us  the  capability  to  bring  our  mili- 
tary power  to  bear  rapidly  in  the  event 
of  aggression. 

While  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  In  promoting  the  economic  and 
social  welfare  of  the  Ryxikyuan  people, 
and  while  the  political  situation  is  rela- 
tively stable,  there  Is  serious  concern  be- 
cause there  continues  to  exist  a  strong 
movement  for  the  early  return  to  our 
administration  to  Japan .  It  is  the  popu- 
lar consensus  that  economic  advance- 
ment in  the  Ryukyus  lags  behind  that  In 
Japan. 

An  Interdepartmental  task  force  was 
established  in  Au?ust  1961  to  investigate 
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the  extent  to  which  economic  and  social 
conditions  contributed  to  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  Ryvikyuans.  and  to  deter- 
mine what  steps  were  necessary  to  im- 
prove the  position  of  the  United  States 
In  the  Rytikyus. 

A  number  of  actions,  stemming  from 
the  recommendations  of  the  task  force, 
have  now  been  completed,  but  by  the  end 
of  1964,  It  became  apparent  that  even 
with  the  implementation  of  all  of  the 
task  force  recommendations  which  were 
feasible  and  practical,  there  was  still  a 
gap  In  the  economic  growth  rate  and  in 
the  standards  of  living  as  between  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  and  comparable  areas  of 
Japan. 

Development  was  directed  of  an  eco- 
nomic development  planning  system 
which  would  bring  forth  a  long-range 
plan  which  would  have  as  its  priority 
objectives  the  attainment  of  the  follow- 
ing U.S.  goals: 

First.  Contribution  from  the  public 
sector  to  the  maximum  possible  extent 
for  economic  development  and  the  pro- 
motion of  cultural  advancement. 

Second.  Attainment  of  levels  of  public 
health,  educational,  and  welfare  services 
equal  to  those  obtained  in  comparable 
areas  of  Japan;  reaching  them  to  the 
extent  possible  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1971. 

These  goals  cannot  be  reached  with 
the  present  $12  million  level  of  U.S. 
contributions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  820  in  order  that  HJl. 
12617  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaksp,  this  legislation  is  highly 
essential,  lit  is  at  the  request  of  the 
President,  the  military,  smd  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  rule,  and 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  820  pro- 
vides for  1  hour  of  debate,  under  an  open 
rule,  for  consideration  of  H.R.  12617,  a 
bill  for  the  promotion  of  economic  and 
social  development  in  the  Ryukyu 
Islands. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  increase 
from  $12  million  to  $25  million  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in 
any  fiscal  year  for  programs  approved  by 
the  President  within  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 

Public  Law  86-629  set  up  a  basis  for 
US.  programs  on  the  islands.  It  provides 
that  all  moneys  received  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Islands  from  taxes,  assess- 
ments, fines,  and  fees  shall  be  available 
for  Government  expenditures.  Revenues 
derived  by  the  U.S.  civil  administration 
of  the  islands  are  deposited  in  a  separate 
fund  available  for  programs  approved  by 
the  President;  and  $12  million  was  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  in  any  fiscal 
year  for  such  programs. 

Our  continued  Interest  in  the  Rsrukyu 
Islands  stems  from  our  base  on  Okinawa. 
The  Islands  lag  behind  Japan  econom- 
ically. A  task  force  has  recommended  a 
number  of  steps  to  Improve  the  U.S. 
position  among  the  Islanders,  including 
raising  pay  levels  of  Islanders  employed 
by  the  United  States,  greater  control 
of  the  islands  by  the  government  of  the 
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Ryukso:  Islands,  and  greater  cocjperaiion 
with  Japan  to  improve  the  well  being 
of  the  islanders.  These  suggestions  have 
been  followed;  the  situation  has  not 
materially  Improved. 

Further  goals  have  been  set:  increased 
contributions  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment; and  attainment  of  the  levels  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare  services 
equal  to  the  rest  of  Japan  by  1971. 

The  United  States  retains  admliilstra- 
tive  control  of  the  Islands  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  as  long  as  our  security 
Interests  require  it.  We  must  make  this 
period  as  agreeable  to  the  Japanese  and 
the  islanders  as  possible.  The  5-year 
program  will  cost  about  $45.8  million 
over  the  $12  million  a  year  appropria- 
tion currently  authorized. 

There  are  no  minority  views.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  support  the  bill. 

I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the  rule. 
Frankly,  I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time  and  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

IN   THE  COMMrrXEE   or   THE   WHOLE 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (HJl.  12617)  to  amend  the  act  pro- 
viding for  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment in  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  12617.  with  Mr. 
Howard  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
O'KoNSKi]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  background  of  this 
bill  and  my  presentation  of  it  to  you  is 
somewhat  more  lengthy  than  I  might 
wish.  It  does  not,  however,  lend  itself 
well  to  summarization.  Since  legisla- 
tion relating  to  Okinawa  and  the  other 
Ryukyu  Islands  has  always  aroused  a 
certain  amount  of  controversy,  a  full 
understanding  eis  is  possible  of  the  ra- 
tionale of  this  legislation  is  necessary  for 
arriving  at  a  sound  judgment  with  re- 
spect to  it.  Also,  it  was  back  in  1962  that 
we  last  dealt  with  a  bill  relating  to  Oki- 
nawa, and  I  feel  it  highly  desirable  to 
refresh  your  memory  with  respect  to  the 


very   special   relationship   we   have   to 
Okinawa. 

First  I  wiU  describe  what  the  bill  will 
do  and  then  I  will  go  into  its  background. 

In  essence,  the  bill  would  raise  from 
$12  million  to  $25  million  the  amoimt  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  obliga- 
tion and  expenditure  in  accordance  with 
the  programs  approved  by  the  President 
for — 

First.  Promoting  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  and  im- 
proving the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants 
thereof; 

Second.  Reimbursing  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  for  services 
performed  for  the  benefit  of  and  by  rea- 
son of  the  presence  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  within  the  Ryukyu 
Islands,  including  but  not  limited  to  re- 
imbursement for  such  services  in  the 
fields  of  public  health  and  safety,  in 
annual  amounts  which  may  be  paid  in 
advance  to  the  Government  of  the  Ryu- 
kyu Islands;  and 

Third.  Emergency  purposes  related  to 
typhoons  or  other  disasters  In  the  Ryu- 
kyu Islands.  Preference  shall  be  given 
to  programs  In  which  the  Government  of 
the  RjrukyTj  Islands  participates  by  shar- 
ing part  of  the  costs  of  contributing 
other  resources. 

I  think  it  is  of  particular  Importance 
to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  this  bill  is 
vlrtuaUy  Identical  to  a  bill  which  was 
reported  out  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee in  May  1962.  and  which  pxassed 
the  House  that  same  month.  The  one 
difference,  which  is  only  one  of  detail,  be- 
tween that  bill  and  this  Is  that  in  1962 
the  limitation  was  $6  million  and  we  were 
trying  to  raise  that  to  $25  million. 

The  Senate  would  not  agree  to  the  $25 
million  and  we  compromised  at  $12  mil- 
lion at  that  time. 

Now,  some  background  on  Okinawa. 

All  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  together 
have  a  population  of  933,000  people. 
Okinawa,  with  an  area  of  about  290,000 
acres,  has  a  population  of  738,000, 

It  Is  970  miles  from  Tokyo,  920  miles 
north  of  Manila,  about  1,000  miles  from 
Saigon  and  400  miles  from  the  Red 
Chinese  mainland. 

Of  course,  we  first  took  Okinawa  by 
conquest. 

Since  1945,  the  United  States  has  exer- 
cised fuU  power  over  the  island,  indeed, 
all  of  the  Rjrukyus. 

Prior  to  the  war,  these  islands  were  an 
integral  part  of  Japan  but  after  Japan 
surrer«iered  they  were  treated  as  a 
separate  and  distinct  territory  for  the 
purposes  of  occupation. 

Japsui  was  occupied  under  allied  au- 
thority; the  occupation  of  Okinawa  was 
solely  under  American  control. 

IXiring  this  period,  1945  to  1952,  the 
occupation  was  purely  a  military  one. 

In  1952.  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Jai>an  was  ratified.    The  treaty  provided : 

The  United  States  shall  have  the  rl^t  to 
exercise  all  and  any  powers  of  administration, 
legislation,  and  Jurisdiction  over  the  territory 
and  lnluU>ltants  of  these  islands. 

Japan  retained  what  has  been  called 
residual  sovereignty  which  means  only 
that  we  would  not  turn  the  Ryukyus  over 
to  another  country. 
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At  this  pHjint  a  civil  administration 
was  intrcxiuced  to  take  the  place  of  the 
military-  occupation  which  had  preceded 
it.  Even  though  it  was  a  civil  adminis- 
tration it  v.as.  and  is.  in  fact  headed  by 
a  U.S  mllltarT  officer 

Necessarily  during  the  whole  period 
from  1945,  through  1952,  and  up  to  1960, 
the  date  of  Public  Law  86-629  which  is 
the  basic  act  that  this  bill  would  amend. 
It  was  necessary'  to  carry  on  govern- 
mental functions  in  Okinawa.  These 
functions,  however,  were  carried  out  in 
many  inslajices  under  the  rather  broad 
authority  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Japan. 

Appropriations  were  made  by  the  Con- 
gress from  time  to  time,  but  on  occasion 
they  were  subjected  to  points  of  order. 
It  became  evident,  therefore,  that  some 
basis  In  law  should  be  provided  not  only 
to  support  the  appropriations  but  to  per- 
mit the  retention  and  expenditure  of 
revenues  which  arose  in  Okinawa  Itself. 
And  these  revenues  aiccrued  to  both  the 
local  government,  known  as  the  GRI,  or 
Government  of  the  Ryukj-u  Islands,  and 
also  to  the  civil  administration  of  our 
own  countr\- 

Actually.  Public  Law  86-629  did  not 
change  anything  but  Rave  legislative 
sanction  to  a  de  facto  situation. 

We  should  remember  that  our  rela- 
tionship with  Okinawa  is  unique  in  our 
history  and  our  '•f'sp<-inslbllltles  are  sim- 
ilarly unique.  We  have  absolute  control 
over  these  Islands  and.  therefore,  we  have 
a  s;>eclal  obligation  to  see  to  It  that  our 
Hdrainlstratlon  of  the  islands  is  not  less 
ihar.  .should  be  expected  from  the  United 
Stale.s  Okinawa  has  ixcen  a  propaganda 
vveRMijn  before  and  will  continue  to  be. 
We  mu.st  counter  this  propaganda  which 
has  intensified  as  American  power  has 
grown  In  Vietnam 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  basic  law 
.sanctioned  the  retention  and  expendi- 
ture of  funds  arising  in  Okinawa.  It 
also  placed  the  ongmai  limitation  of  $6 
million — which  is  now  $12  million,  as  I 
mentioned — on  the  amount  of  money 
which  could  be  appropriated  annually  for 
the  Ryukyus. 

I  think  I  should  note  particularly  at 
this  point  two  matters  of  importance. 
Both  of  them  were  brought  up  and 
stressed  during  our  hearings. 

First.  I  think  It  Is  important  to  quote 
the  preamble  to  the  basic  law  relating  to 
Okinawa.    It  reacLs  as  follows : 

That.  In  the  exercise  by  the  President  of  the 
authority  over  the  Ryukyu  Islands  granted 
the  United  States  by  article  3  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Jap.m.  every  effort  shall  be 
made  to  Improve  the  welfare  and  well-being 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  and 
to  promote  their  economic  and  cultural  ad- 
vancement, during  such  time  as  the  United 
Sutee  continues  to  retain  authority  over  the 
Ryukyu  Islands. 

I  have  read  that  In  order  to  place  in 
context  this  further  statement.  Perhaps 
we  lacked  foresight  in  imposing  the  orig- 
inal limitation  of  $6  million  and  also  I 
regret  our  Inability  to  persuad-^  the  Sen- 
ate in  1962  that  the  limitation  should  be 
$25  million  because  it  was  clear  at  that 
time  that  the  $12  million  recommended 
by  the  Senate  represented  nothing  more 
than  the  proposed  appropriation  request 
for  that  particular  year.    I  mention  this 


only  to  stress  the  fact  that  there  never 
was  anjrthlng  particularly  magical  about 
either  the  $6  million  or  the  $12  million. 
There  Is,  however,  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  $25  million  will  be  an  out- 
side limit  which  will  be  realistic  for  very 
many  years  to  come. 

Underlying  the  whole  matter  of  this 
legislation  are  two  basic  considerations. 
By  the  peace  treaty  we  derived  the  fol- 
lowing authority  and  I  quote: 

The  right  to  exercise  all  or  any  powers  of 
administration,  legislation,  and  jurisdiction 
over  the  territory  and  Inhabitants  of  these 
Islands. 

With  authority  goes  responsibility. 

Second.  We  have  a  tremendous  In- 
vestment in  construction  and  equipment 
in  Okinawa.  Everything  considered  it 
may  equal  as  much  as  $1  billion.  This 
legislation  represents  in  a  very  real  sense 
the  premium  on  an  Insurance  policy  that 
guarantees  that  we  can  continue  to  get 
full  benefit  from  this  immense  invest- 
ment. 

Because  of  the  authority  that  we  have 
over  Okinawa  we  have  complete  freedom 
of  movement  of  troops,  weapons,  equip- 
ment, and  supplies  into  and  out  of  the 
islands  without  hindrance  and  without 
the  delay  which  might  otherwise  occur  in 
meeting  the  procedural  requirements  of 
a  foreign  government. 

Actually,  the  Ryukyus  serve  a  three- 
fold purpose  in  our  deployments  to  meet 
our  security  commitments  in  the  West- 
em  Pacific.  They  provide  a  centrally  lo- 
cated logistical  base;  they  provide  a 
close-In  staging  area  and  operational 
base  for  U.S.  forces  with  missions  in  the 
Western  Pacific;  and  they  are  an  Im- 
portant center  of  military  communica- 
tion and  transportation.  Moreover,  the 
Ryukyus  serve  other  important  purposes, 
such  as  providing  sites  for  major  Voice 
of  America  operations.  The  value  of  this 
base  has  been  demonstrated  repeatedly, 
from  the  time  of  the  Korean  war  to  the 
present  day.  Indeed,  today  this  base  Is 
playing  an  Increasingly  important  role  In 
the  support  of  operations  in  Vietnam. 

During  the  committee  hearirig  the 
question  was  raised  as  to  whether  we 
were  being  forced — "blackjacked"  was 
the  word  used — into  Increasing  the 
amount  from  $12  to  $25  million.  It  is 
not  an  unreasonable  question  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  but  I  think  the  answer  Is 
clearly  'No."  The  programs  outlined  by 
General  Watson,  the  High  Commissioner 
of  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  and  by  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  Holt  indi- 
cated a  clear  need  for  the  programs 
which  would  utilize  these  funds.  I  will 
deal  In  detail  with  these  a  little  later. 

I  cannot  stress  too  much  the  fact  that 
we  owe  a  very  special  respx)nslblllty  to 
the  Okinawans.  One  might  say  that  we 
beat  Japan  in  the  war  and  the  c«:cu- 
pancy  of  Okinawa  is  a  mere  consequence 
of  that  defeat.  This  is  factually  true  but 
It  fails  to  recognize  that  Okinawa  Is  geo- 
graphically far  separated  from  Japan. 
It  has,  In  many  ways,  its  own  ancient 
culture.  The  Okjnawans  were  never 
true  enemies ofjireUnited States.  They 
were  the  unKappy  victims  of  a  war  in 
wliich  they  had  little  or  no  part  or 
interest. 


The  eyes  of  the  world,  and  particu- 
larly the  eyes  of  the  Communist  world 
are  constantly  turned  on  Okinawa' 
Every  small  mistake — and  who  does  not 
make  them — that  we  have  made  on  Oki- 
nawa has  been  the  subject  of  widespread 
comment  in  the  Communist  press,  in- 
deed, the  Communist  press  has  manu- 
factured mistakes  which  actually  were 
never  made.  Charges  of  imperialism 
have  been  thrown  at  the  United  States 
and  every  other  device  used  to  cause  dis- 
sentlon  in  Okinawa  and  to  use  Okinawa 
as  a  focal  point  for  anti-U.S.  feeling 
throughout  the  world. 

Prom  my  own  background  knowledge 
of  Okinawa  and  from  the  very  fine  hear- 
ing which  was  held  by  the  committee,  i 
am  convinced  that  many  or  all  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  have  been  encountered 
and  others  which  appear  Imminent  can 
be  rectified  by  enactment  of  this  bill. 
Today  we  have  stability  on  Okinawa  but 
It  Is,  as  described  by  one  of  the  witnesses, 
"an  uneasy  stability." 

Acceptance  of  the  belief  that  we  could 
continue  to  operate  our  nimierous  mili- 
tary installations  on  Okinawa — and  there 
are  just  not  one,  two,  three,  or  four- 
there  are  a  great  number  of  them — with- 
out the  cooperative  acquiescence  of  the 
local  people  would  require  a  willing  sus- 
pension of  belief  and  understanding  of 
the  realities  of  the  situation. 

This  might  sound  as  though  the  bill 
constituted  a  kind  of  purchase  price  for 
friendliness.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  But  it  is  true  that  the 
Okinawans  constantly  compare  them- 
selves to  their  counterparts — frequently 
relatives  and  friends — in  Japan  and  it  Is 
true,  for  example,  that  teachers  in  Oki- 
nawa are  very  much  more  poorly  paid 
than  their  coimterparts  in  Japan.  It  Is 
equally  true  that  many  of  the  other  bene- 
fits which  accrue  to  their  counterparts  In 
Japan  are  either  wholly  absent  or  very 
much  less  in  Okinawa.  These  are  simple 
facts — facts  which  we  must  take  cogni- 
zance of. 

For  example,  educational  facilities  and 
instruction  are  behind  even  the  poorest 
In  Japan.  There  is  a  shortage  of  doctors, 
nurses,  and  interns.  There  Is  a  need  for 
more  hospital  facilities,  a  need  for  health 
surveys.  And  in  connection  with  health 
surveys,  there  has  been  discovered,  for 
example,  that  there  are  instances  of  tra- 
choma up  to  80  to  85  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation In  some  areas. 

I  think  it  is  of  sufQcient  Importance  to 
note  some  of  the  outstanding  differences 
between  Okinawa  and  Japan  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  basis  for  some  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  the  Okinawans  and  the 
need,  therefore,  for  this  bill. 

In  Japan  there  is  one  doctor  per  989 
people — in  Okinawa,  per  2,444  people. 

In  Japan  there  is  one  dentist  for  2,772 
people — in  Okinawa,  for  9,087  people. 

Nurses:  One  nurse  for  439  people  in 
Japan — In  Okinawa,  for  1,106  people. 

Hospital  beds:  In  Japan,  826  per  100,- 
000  population — In  Okinawa,  396. 

In  all  areas  of  this  kind,  these  very 
great  differences  are  found.  And  they 
are  meaningful. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  make 
reference  to  an  important  program 
which,  although  initiated  prior  to  Gen- 
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eral  Watson's  becoming  High  Commis- 
sioner, has  been  effectively  implemented 
by  him  since  his  arrival  in  Okinawa.  I 
am  referring  to  an  organization  called 
the  United  States-Japan  Consultative 
Committee.  Both  the  United  States  and 
Japan  have  Interests  in  raising  the  level 
of  public  health,  education,  and  welfare 
in  the  Ryukj'us.  The  Japanese  showed 
a  true  spirit  of  cooperation  in  furthering 
4the  ends  of  the  Consultative  Committee 
with  the  result  that  this  year  Japan  will 
•  provide  $16.1  million  for  these  programs 
as  against  our  own  $17.3  million — that  is, 
we  will  provide  $17.3  million  If  our  bill 
becomes  law. 

Tills  year,  however,  was  not  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Japanese  contribution. 
Japan  has  contributed  to  these  programs 
since  1962.  Until  this  year  the  overall 
amount  contributed  was  in  excess  of  50 
percent  of  our  own  contribution.  This 
coming  year,  as  I  have  mentioned,  Japan 
will  be  only  about  $1  million  less  than 
our  own  planned  contribution  of  $17.3 
million. 

I  will  end  at  this  point  by  very  briefiy 
indicating  the  specific  programs  which 
would  utiUze  our  proix)sed  $17.3  million 
by  giving  a  few  of  the  highlights. 

Five  million  dollars  would  be  for 
teachers'  salaries — incidentally,  Japan 
will  contribute  $5,288,000  for  this  pur- 
pose; school  construction,  $1,800,000; 
school  equipment  and  supplies,  $1,085,- 
000. 

In  the  area  of  social  welfare,  $395,000 
for  retirement  annuity  and  $165,000  for 
medical  insurance. 

In  the  area  of  public  health,  disease 
control,  $450,000,  and  $500,000  for  health 
and  medical  facilities  and  equipment — 
and  here  again  the  Japanese  contribu- 
tion exceeds  ours  by  $222,000. 

Other  substantial  expenditures  are  $1 
million  for  roads  and  bridges  and  $1.4 
million  for  the  sewer  system. 

Let  me  add  only  these  very  important 
notes:  We  need  Okinawa;  we  cannot 
realistically  maintain  our  rnilitary  posi- 
tion without  a  reasonably  satisfied  peo- 
ple; we  have,  in  any  event,  a  special 
responsibility  toward  the  Okinawans; 
and,  last,  this  bill  is  In  every  essential 
respect  Identical  to  that  passed  by  the 
House  in  1962,  And  the  need  today  for 
this  legislation  is  even  greater. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  H.R.  12617  and  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  in  the  well  and  his 
subcommittee  for  the  excellent  report  on 
the  bill  and  for  favorably  reporting  the 
bill. 

The  stated  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to 
Increase  from  $12  million  to  $25  million 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated in  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
our  programs  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 

These  programs  will  provide,  over  the 
next  5-year  period,  for  Increased  eco- 
nomic development  and  the  promotion  of 
cultural  advancement  of  these  islands. 
Increased  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  sm 
added  goal  during  the  same  period.  This 
»  the  attainment  of  levels  of  public 
aealth,  education,  and  welfare  services 


equal  to  those  found  In  comparable  areas 
In  Japan. 

It  is  a  matter  of  our  most  serious  na- 
tional concern  that  our  responsible  ofiQ- 
clals  in  the  Ryukyus  have  reported  the 
existence  of  a  strong  movement  for  the 
early  return  of  our  administration  to 
Japan.  It  seems  that  this  movement  has 
been  given  added  impetus  by  popular 
opinion  among  the  Ryukyuans  that  eco- 
nomic advancement  in  their  islands  lags 
behind  that  in  Japan. 

There  are  a  number  of  compelling  rea- 
sons why  our  revitalized  programs  in 
the  Ryukyu  Islands  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  increased  appropriations 
that  this  bill  provides.  I  should  like, 
however,  to  mention  the  two  that  I  con- 
sider to  be  of  paramount  importance. 

First  of  all,  these  islands  have  great 
strategic  value  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world.  As 
President  Kennedy  stated  on  March  19, 
1962: 

Our  bases  In  the  Ryukjru  Islands  help  MB 
to  assure  our  allies  In  the  great  arc  from 
Japan  through  southeast  Asia  not  only  of 
our  willingness  but  also  of  our  ability  to 
come  to  their  assistance  In  case  of  need. 

Another  reason  why  the  measure  on 
the  floor  ought  to  be  given  our  unquali- 
fied support  is  the  fact  that  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  have  become,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  a  "showcase  of  democracy."  The 
plenary  rights  of  administration  we  exer- 
cise in  the  Ryukyus  today  were  granted 
by  article  3  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Japan.  Our  administration  of  these  is- 
lands is  being  watched  by  the  nations  of 
the  world  as  an  example  of  democracy 
in  action.  We  are  imder  scrutiny  and, 
as  our  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
tersely  stated: 

The  United  States  must  not  be  found 
wanting. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  a  tmanlmous 
vote  In  favor  of  the  bill  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  wish  to  concur  in 
the  position  that  the  gentleman  has 
taken  as  to  the  strategic  importance  of 
Okinawa.  However,  it  was  my  impres- 
sion that  it  was  necessary  to  terminate 
our  relationship  with  the  Japanese  and 
with  Okinawa  in  a  very  few  number  of 
years. 

Mr.  PRICE.  No  time  has  been  set 
for  the  termination  of  that  relationship. 
It  depends  solely  upon  decisions  made 
by  our  own  Government.  We  recognize 
only  that  Japan  has  residual  sovereignty. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Does  this  relationship 
come  up  for  renegotiation  in  the  future? 

Mr.  PRICE.  No,  It  does  not.  It  is 
entirely  in  our  hands.  It  is  a  determi- 
nation that  we  expect  to  be  made  some- 
time by  our  Government,  and  possibly 
after  some  discussion  with  the  Japanese. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  foreseeable 
future  that  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
termination  of  this  relationship.  The 
gentleman  may  be  referring  to  the  Se- 
curity Treaty  between  our  country  and 
Japan  imder  which  our  troops  are  sta- 
tioned in  that  country.     That  treaty, 


however,  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  Okinawa  or  oiur  contIr|ued  use  of 
the  Ryukyus. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  The  Japanese  are 
discussing  that  and  advancing  that  view, 
are  tliey  not? 

Mr.  PRICE.  There  are  groups  In  that 
part  of  the  world  that  have  discussed 
it,  but  it  is  not  one  of  formal  negotia- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  remarks  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price],  who,  as 
we  all  know,  has  long  maintained  an  in- 
terest In  Okinawa  and  Its  problems,  out- 
lines all  of  the  salient  features  of  this 
bin.  Concededly,  our  relationship  with 
Okinawa,  unique  as  it  Is,  raises  many 
questions  with  respect  to  our  assistance 
to  the  people  of  Okinawa.  I  think  Mr. 
Price  has  given  you  the  answers  to  all  of 
these  questions.  However,  It  Is  my 
earnest  recommendation  that  every 
Member  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  the 
committee  report  on  this  bill  is  very  com- 
plete. It  contains  the  history  of  our 
occupancy  of  these  Islands,  the  growth  of 
its  economy,  the  importance  of  Okinawa 
in  our  defense  stnacture,  and  a  great 
many  other  matters  of  both  interest  and 
importance.  I  commend  its  reading  to 
you. 

It  seems  a  long  way  from  the  flight  of 
our  Gemini  8  astronauts  to  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  for  aid  to  the  Rsoikyuan 
economy,  but  I  could  not  help  but  think, 
when  our  men  were  returning  from  that 
dangerous  flight,  how  fortunate  we  were 
to  have  our  bases  in  the  Ryukyus  as  a 
safe  haven  for  their  return  from  the 
reaches  of  space. 

Ever  since  we  took  the  Ryukyus  in 
World  War  n  we  have  been  benefiting 
from  their  location,  first  as  a  staging  area 
for  an  Invasion  of  the  Japanese  main 
Islands  which,  happily,  was  never  re- 
quired; and  then  through  a  series  of  Far 
Eastern  crises,  including  the  Koresin 
conflict,  leading  right  up  to  the  present 
struggle  in  Vietnam.  We  should  not 
allow  ourselves  to  take  for  granted  our 
possession  of  this  highly  effective  and 
strategically  located  base. 

The  Ryukyus  are  part  of  an  arc  of 
free  nations  which  runs  from  Japan  and 
Korea  in  the  north,  through  Taiwan  to 
southeast  Asia.  Under  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Japan,  we  exercise  full  au- 
thority over  these  islands,  their  terri- 
torial waters,  and  their  inhabitants.  As 
a  result,  we  have  freedom  of  movement  of 
troops,  weapons,  equipment,  and  supplies 
into  and  out  of  the  islands. 

The  Ryukyus  serve  a  threefold  pur- 
pose In  meeting  our  security  commit- 
ments in  the  western  Pacific.  They 
provide  a  centrally  located  logistical 
base;  they  provide  a  close-in  staging  area 
and  operational  base  for  U.S.  forces  of  all 
three  military  services  with  missions  in 
the  area;  and  they  are  an  Important 
center  of  military  communications  and 
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transportation  Moreover,  the  Ryukjms 
ser\e  other  purposes,  such  as  providing 
sites  for  major  Voice  of  America  opera- 
tlon.s.  In  developing  these  marvelous 
capabihtles.  we  have  Invested  well  over  a 
billion  dollars.  It  would  be  folly  to  think 
that  for  another  billion  dollars  we  could 
duplicate  this  base.  And  the  freedom  of 
operations  which  we  enjoy  there  could 
not  now  be  purchased  at  any  price. 

We  have  made  it  clear  that  so  long  as 
the  conditions  of  threat  and  tension 
exist  in  the  Far  East  we  shall  remain  in 
the  Ryukyus  If  we  are  to  remain  in  the 
Ryukyus  indefinitely,  we  can  better 
justify  our  continuing  presence  only  by 
recogniz:ng  the  very  real  sacrifices  and 
the  valid  aspirations  of  the  Ryukyuan 
people.  This  recognition  should  take 
concrete  form  by  our  unremitting  efforts 
to  improve  the  welfare  and  well-being  of 
these  people  whose  lot  is  cast  with  ours. 
Only  by  these  efforts  will  we  continue  to 
merit  the  cooperation  we  have  enjoyed 
in  our  dealings  with  them  during  each  of 
the  emergencies  of  the  past  20  years. 

Anyone  who  remembers  Okiimwa  as 
It  was  at  the  end  of  World  War  11  and 
who  .sees  it  now  recognizes  how  very 
much  we  have  done  to  restore  and  de- 
velop the  Ryukyuan  economy.  The  city 
of  NaJia  and  other  destroyed  communi- 
ties have  been  rebuilt.  Tlie  standard  of 
living  IS  now  higher  than  it  was  before 
the  war. 

However,  ecsnomic  progress  has  not 
kept  pace  witii  similar  progress  in 
Japan.  This  comparison  is  appropriate 
be<:a:.L,se  the  Ryukyuans  are  Japanese. 
Hence,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  dis- 
satisfaction, as  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  pointed  out,  when  the  Oki- 
nawan — I  .should  say,  the  Ryukyiian — 
realizes  the  sometimes  great  differences 
between  his  status  and  that  of  his  peers 
;n  .Japan.  These  difTerences  have  been 
dealt  with  in  detail  by  Mr  Price.  They 
are  of   very  considerable  Importance. 

Our  mission  In  the  Ryukyus  has 
charjred  from  the  military  fx^cupatlon 
which  was  established  at  the  Battle  of 
Okinawa.  We  have  subsequent  to  the 
treaty  of  peace  and  under  legislation  and 
Presidential  directives,  undertaken  to 
Improve  the  welfare  and  well-being  of 
the  Ryukyuan  people.  As  a  part  of  this 
undertaking,  we  entered  into  a  unique 
coof)eratiVe  arrangement  with  the  Ryu- 
kyuans and  the  Japanese  for  the  opera- 
•.:  rs:  ,>f  this  base  in  the  interest  of  all  the 
countries  seeking  peace  stability,  and 
fret>dum  In  the  Far  Eist.  This  arrange- 
men.t  !s  commented  upon  in  the  com- 
niuniQue  issued  after  the  meeting'  here  in 
Washington  between  President  Johnson 
and  Prime  Minister  Sato  in  January 
196.^ 

Tnc  Prp.'ldpnt  .and  '.he  Prtn-.e  Minister  rec- 
i)i;.'!ze<l  thf  uiiporwin:"  of  US  military  In- 
.s-.i. -itio.n.s  in  :!-.e  Ryukvu  arid  Bonln  Islands 
'.  jt  'Me  set-iirliy  of  t.'-.e  Par  Kasc.  The  Prime 
Mi:ii.sLer  tf.vpre.-.  ed  the  desire  t.iiat,  a*  soon 
."la  .'eitsible,  :.:.e  adznui.stra'.lve  control  over 
these  isi.ir.fi'^  will  be  restored  to  Japan  and 
.•i:-.  a  deep  interest  m  the  expansion  of  the 
iivi'  inomv  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Ryukyus 
,ixid  In  further  promoting  their  welfare.  Ap- 
preciating the  de.slre  of  the  Government  and 
people  of  Japan  for  the  restoration  of  ad- 
mlntetrmUon  to  Japan,  the  President  stated 
that  be  looks  forward  to  the  day  when  the 


security  Interest  of  the  free  world  in  the  Far 
East  win  permit  the  realization  of  that  desire. 
They  conflrm  that  the  TTnlted  States  and 
Japan  should  continue  substantial  economic 
assistance  to  the  Ryukyu  Islands  In  order  to 
advance  further  the  welfare  and  well-being 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  these  Islands.  They 
expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the  smooth 
operation  of  the  cooi)eratlve  arrangements 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  con- 
cerning assistance  to  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 
They  agreed  In  principle  to  broaden  the 
functions  of  the  existing  Japen-Unlted 
States  Consultative  Committee  so  as  to  en- 
able the  committee  to  conduct  consultations 
not  only  on  economic  assistance  to  the  Ryu- 
kyu Islands,  but  also  on  other  matters  on 
which  the  two  countries  can  cooperate  In 
continuing  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Islands. 

Under  these  arrangements,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  will  provide  $16.1  mil- 
lion in  economic  assistance  to  the  Ryu- 
kyus In  1967.  These  funds,  as  well  as 
those  provided  by  the  United  States  un- 
der this  act,  and  the  revenues  of  the 
Qovemment  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  will 
be  expended  under  programs  approved 
by  the  United  States  as  the  sole  adminis- 
tering authority. 

These  expenditures  will  be  part  of  a 
comprehensive  long-range  plan  which  is 
the  joint  product  of  the  Government  of 
the  RyukjTi  Islands  and  the  U.S.  civil  ad- 
ministration of  the  Ryukyu  Islands.  In 
authorizing  now  the  full  $25  million  ex- 
pected to  be  required  in  fiscal  year  1971, 
we  are  providing  the  VS.  civil  adminis- 
tration with  a  flexibility  in  dealing  with 
the  other  contributors  commensurate 
with  Its  role,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  sole  administrative  au- 
thority on  the  Island. 

The  bill  was  reported  out  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  unani- 
mously and  it  Is  my  sincere  hope  that 
this  imanimlty  within  the  committee  will 
be  reflected  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  who 
has  had  a  very  close  and  personal  inter- 
est in  this  area. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  shall  not 
take  long. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill,  although 
I  am  not  known  as  one  of  the  "big  spend- 
ers," or  increasing -budgeteers  of  the 
Congress.  This  is  predicated  upon  our 
committee's  unanimous  action,  after 
careful  hearings  and  after  repeated  visits 
to  these  islands  as  well  as  to  the  country 
with  which  they  were  formerly  associ- 
ated, temporarily  at  lesist,  as  a  prefec- 
ture— or  state — of  that  other  nation. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  Members 
that  this  is  an  authorization,  not  an  ap- 
propriation. I  have  great  faith  In  the 
current  High  Commissioner.  I  believe 
all  of  this  will  not  be  expended  for  the 
social,  political,  economic,  and  other 
projects  which  may  be  authorized. 

It  is  in  that  connection  I  wish  to  speak, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced, after  repeated  visits  there,  that 
we  should  "fly  our  flag"  more  In  the  Ryu- 
kyus than  we  do.  By  this  I  mean,  as  the 
former  distinguished  High  Commis- 
sioner, Lt.  Gen.  Paul  Carraway,  now  re- 
tired of  the  Army,  so  forcefully  said  on 
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so  many  occasions — as,  indeed,  did  the 
conquering  general.  General  Bruckner 
before  him — this  Is  a  matter  clearly  of 
military  stratagem  of  treaty  rights,  and 
of  occupation  In  the  Pacific.  We  alone 
have  been  winners  for  a  free  world  and 
yet  retain  the  power  to  enforce  world 
law,  and  we  must  so  state  in  a  dynamic 
fashion.  Therefore,  I  most  strongly 
recommend,  as  indeed  does  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, who  has  visited  there  on  so 
many  occasions  and  has  made  a  per- 
sonal study  of  this  military  base— so 
strategically,  geographically,  and  geoeco- 
nomically  placed  and  important  in  our 
military  body— that  the  High  Commis- 
sioner continue  not  only  to  wear  the  hat 
of  commanding  general  of  the  9th  Corps 
in  the  Pacific  but  also  that  of  the  Com- 
manding General  of  the  Ryukyuan  Com- 
mand and  of  the  High  Commissioner,  and 
that  he  be  selected  from  those  who  are 
militarily  grounded.  That  is  most  im- 
portant. 

In  addition  to   that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  finally  I  wish  to  submit  that  it  Is 
vitally  Important  for  us  to  fly  our  flag 
not  only  in  the  military  respect  but  also, 
as  emphasized  here  so  well,  education- 
ally,  economically,  and  geographically. 
We  must  never  allow  the  same  thing  to 
happen   with   this   bastion   of  defense, 
which  has  literally  replaced  the  "Pearl 
of  the  Orient"  or  the  crossroads  of  the 
Pacific,  as  a  great  military,  strategic  and 
tactical    staging    base.     But    we    must 
maintain  It  also  from  the  point  of  view 
of  more  and  more  occidental  orienta- 
tion.   Toward  this  end  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  have  certain  industries  visit 
this  area.    Also,  the  Sear's  Foimdatlon 
has  considered  establishing  medical  and 
health  care  centers,  these  have  all  visited 
and  made  necessary  surveys  In  this  re- 
gard.    This    is    the    positive    approach 
rather  than  one  of  matching  dollars  with 
former  aggressors.     The  blood  of  U.S. 
men  spilled  on  Okinawa  and  Iwo  Jima, 
and  so  forth,  was  in  the  interest  of  the 
Okinawans  themselves  and  world  peace. 
It  is  a  most  difficult  area  to  adminis- 
ter.    The  government  of  the  Ryukjois 
Islands  with  Its  elected  assembly  Is  do- 
ing a  good  Job.    I  have  met  many  of  the 
members.    They  have  been  given  maxi- 
mum latitude.    However,  until  American 
business  picks  up  the  opportunities  there 
in  such  matters  as  fertilizer,  textiles,  and 
even    paint    and    paper   manufacturing 
and    we    begin    showing    our    flag    to 
a  greater  degree  than  we  do.  it  will  sim- 
ply   be    a    military    base.    This    alone, 
though,  is  well  worth  it.    We  should  by 
all  means  enforce  it.    We  have  the  only 
force  that  can  be  applied  by  the  one 
power  remaining  outside  of  the  aggres- 
sive Communist  world,  and  as  those  who 
are    Interested    in    defense    we    should 
simply  state  that  we  have  the  power 
to  enforce  this  and  we  will  do  this  be- 
cause It  Is  necessary  to  allay  tensions 
and  difficulties  in  the  far  western  Pacific 
Mr.    OKONSKI.     Mr.    Chairman.    I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished,  able, 
and  conscientious  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  any- 
one would  argue,  and  certainly  I  do  not 
argue,  that  this  is  not  a  strategic  base 
for  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific.  It 
may  well  be  the  most  important  base  we 
have  in  the  world.  But  to  increase  this 
authorization  from  $6  million  in  1962  to 
$25  million  now  4  years  later,  seems  to 
me  to  be  an  unwarranted  Increase  In 
the  rate  of  spending  In  behalf  of  the 
Ryiikyuans.  I  cannot  remember  how 
much  we  gave  the  Rjoikyuans  by  way  of 
alleged  war  damages  only  last  Septem- 
ber. I  wish  someone  would  refresh  my 
memory  as  to  that  amount.  I  do  know 
it  was  many  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  PRICE.  That  was  a  separate  bill 
to  which  you  refer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  it  was  a 
separate  bill,  but  it  represented  a  sub- 
stantial expenditure  of  American  dollars 
on  the  Ryukyuans. 

Mr.  PRICE.  5fou  are  talking  about 
the  war  claims  bill,  I  believe,  which  was 
a  pretreaty  bill.  It  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this  particular  problem  which  we 
are  discussing  here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  SUce  It  thick  or  thin. 
It  makes  little  difference.  We  went  in, 
and  by  virtue  of  a  lot  of  American  blood, 
VS.  troops  won  those  islands  in  World 
War  n.  By  virtue  of  that  conquest  they 
are  ours  to  hold  and  to  occupy. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Well,  the  gentleman  is 
correct  in  that  statement,  and  we  say 
that  in  the  statement  which  we  make 
In  support  of  this  legislation.  Neverthe- 
less we  are  retaining  full  Jurisdiction  and 
responsibility  over  the  administration  of 
these  islands  some  20  years  after  the  war, 
and  after  we  have  signed  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Japan. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  happen  to  think 
that  what  we  do  by  way  of  support  for 
the  Ryukyuans  now  is  contingent  upon 
what  someone  thinks  the  Japanese  would 
do  If  they  still  had  control  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  would  say  It  is  more 
than  thinking  what  the  Japanese  would 
do.  We  know  what  they  are  doing.  We 
know  they,  In  fiscal  year  1967,  are 
matching  us  almost  dollar  for  dollar  In 
this  particular  type  of  program  which 
is  recommended  by  our  own  people  and 
the  military  authorities  over  there.  We 
do  have  great  responsibilities  and  we  do 
exercise  full  Jurisdiction.  What  we  are 
doing  over  there  I  would  like  to  think, 
at  least,  and  I  feel  most  of  us  do,  is  In 
our  own  self-interest,  because  this  Is  our 
principal  strategic  base  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  particularly  In  the  far  Pacific. 
We  have  no  other  installation  like  this 
anywhere  in  the  Pacific  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  this  $25  million 
to  be  used  for? 

Mr.  PRICE.  It  is  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  school  and 
educational  system,  improving  the  health 
programs  in  the  area,  such  as  increasing 
the  number  of  hospital  beds,  and  In 
overcoming  some  of  the  prevalent  dis- 
eases in  the  area,  although  that  is  not 
too  much  of  a  problem. 

There  is  trachwna  in  the  Islands. 
However,  this  Is  primarily  provided  for 
carrying  on  things  like  teachers'  salaries 
and  school  and  other  construction. 


Mr.  GROSS.  In  additio:;  to  these 
programs  which  the  gentleman  ha?  men- 
tioned, are  we  engaged  in  the  buildiiig 
of  a  powerplant  or  powerplants  over 
there? 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further;  no,  but  we 
are  trying  at  this  time  to  expand  the 
power  facilities  over  there.  There  is  no 
particular  one  under  construction  now, 
although  there  Is  an  urgent  need  for  ad- 
ditional power  supplies  over  there.  How- 
ever, as  the  report  Indicates,  the  Ryukyu 
Electric  Power  Co. — REPC — was  estab- 
lished by  CA  Ordinance  No.  129,  dated 
September  29,  1954,  to  acquire  and  ad- 
minister the  Machinato  Electric  Power- 
plant — constructed  with  GARIOA  funds 
— and  other  facilities  for  the  generation, 
transmission,  distribution,  and  sale  of 
electricity. 

Through  June  30,  1965,  the  REPC 
leased  Its  facilities  to  the  Army,  which 
operated  the  Integrated  power  system  on 
Okinawa.  On  July  1,  1965,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
REPC  took  over  the  operation  of  the 
system  from  the  Army.  It  now  produces 
power  and  wholesales  it  to  the  armed 
services,  to  a  few  mimicipalities  and 
large  industrial  consumers,  and  to  the 
five  Ryuksman-owned  companies  which 
distribute  power  to  the  local  economy. 
In  1965,  construction  of  a  steam  electric 
plant  of  88-megawatt  capacity  was  com- 
leted  at  Kin.  The  plant  cost  was  $15.2 
million,  of  which  $10.5  million  was  pro- 
vided by  an  appropriation  under  Public 
Law  86-383  for  a  loan  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  the  REPC,  and  $4.7  mil- 
lion was  funded  by  REPC  earnings.  It  Is 
anticipated  that  additional  generation 
capacity  of  240  megawatts  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  period  1968-71.  Design  of 
additional  power  facilities  has  been  un- 
dertaken and  a  method  Is  being  sought 
whereby  the  additional  power  require- 
ments can  be  met  without  resort  to  a 
further  Treastu^  loan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Of  course. 

Mr.  PRICE.  And,  I  might  say  that 
there  Is  no  money  In  this  year's  budget 
for  a  powerplant.  The  effort  to  expand 
this  plant  Is  in  the  process  of  trying  to 
be  worked  out  so  that  private  enterprise 
will  build  the  additional  facilities  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Efoes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  remember  how  much  the 
Congress  appropriated  last  year  for  the 
payment  of  alleged  war  damages  to  the 
Okinawans? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  do  not  believe  that  that 
bill  has  been  enacted  long  enough  to  im- 
plement the  legislation  as  set  up.  How- 
ever, I  believe  the  authorization — not 
appropriation — is  in  the  neighborhood 
of 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  does  the  gentle- 
man know  the  amount  involved? 

Mr.  PRICE.  That  legislation  did  not 
come  from   the  Committee  on  Armed 


Services.  However.  I  understand  the 
authorized  amount  was  about  $20  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Twenty  million  dollars 
last  year,  and  this  is  to  be  increased  from 
$12  to  $25  million? 

Mr.  PRICE.  This  has  no  connection 
at  all  with  any  war  claims. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that.  But 
I  am  talking  about  the  outflow  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  from  the  United  States 
to  the  Okinawsuis,  to  the  Islands  which 
we  conquered  in  World  War  II  at  a  cost 
of  thousands  of  American  lives.  If  I 
remember  correctly,  there  were  demon- 
strations on  the  part  of  the  Okinawans 
only  last  year  demanding  to  go  back  un- 
der Japanese  rule  unless  we  came  up 
with  additional  revenue.  Are  we  being 
blackmailed  in  this  situation,  by  any 
chance? 

Mr.  PRICE.  No;  I  do  not  feel  that 
that  was  in  cormection  with  any  threat 
to  us  in  connection  with  legislation. 

Periodically  there  have  been  demon- 
strations for  the  return  to  Japan.  This 
has  been  true  almost  since  the  begliining 
of  our  occupancy  over  there.    However, 

1  say  these  demonstrations  have  been 
less  in  numbers  since  the  enactment  of 
the  1960  act.  They  decreased  even  more 
after  the  enactment  of  the  1962  act,  and 
they  are  almost  nonexistent  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

There  is  only  a  handful  of  people  en- 
gaged In  those  demonstrations  now; 
whereas,  around  1960  there  were  rela- 
tively large  numbers  engaged  In  those 
demonstrations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

What  Is  our  payroll  on  Okinawa? 
Does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  have 
any  information  on  that  subject?  In 
other  words,  what  do  we  contribute  to 
the  economy  of  the  Okinawans  by  virtue 
of  the  expenditures  that  we  make  In  the 
islands? 

Mr.  PRICE.  Everything  In  connection 
with  the  facilities  that  we  operate  over 
there,  and  the  operations  which  we  carry 
on.  amount  to  In  the  neighborhood  of 
$196  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  a  pretty  good 
annual  expenditure  or  smnual  payroll. 

Mr.  PRICE.    That  Is  not  all  payroll. 

It  Is  also  exports  of  goods  and  services, 
capital  transactions,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Our  annual  exjjendlture, 
let  me  put  It  that  way. 

Mr.  PRICE.  But  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  understands  that  we  obtain  thou- 
sands of  civilian  employees  from  the 
Okinawans  in  return  for  that.  We  ob- 
tain goods  and  services  in  return  for  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  of  course,  we  are 
contributing  heavily  to  their  economy  by 
virtue  of  our  expenditure  and  employ- 
ment of  natives  on  those  Islands. 

Mr,  PRICE.  No  one  denies  that,  but 
I  would  point  out  also  that  If  the  gentle- 
man examines  the  situation,  even  with 
the  amount  of  money  that  we  have 
poured  Into  Okinawa,  their  economy  is 
running  behind  the  economy  of  other 
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prefectures  of  Japan  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  render  assistance,  to  these 
people,  and  to  develop  a  healthy  economy 
for  them,  and  to  help  them  develop  a 
healthy  ecoriomy  for  themselves. 

Mr.  GROSS  Since  1962  there  has 
been  a  four  times  increase  In  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  purposes  proposed  in  this 
bill.  Does  the  gentleman  anticipate  that 
in  the  next  4  years  this  is  going  to  be  in- 
creased by  the  same  amount  in  other 
words  from  $6  million  in  1962  to  $26  mil- 
lion as  propo.sed  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  PRICE  No,  I  do  not  and  I  wlU 
tell  you  the  reason  why  I  do  not.  Be- 
cause this  figure  of  $25  million  was  sug- 
gested at  the  time  the  original  legisla- 
tion was  being  considered  and  it  was 
programed  for  an  orderly  amount  of 
funding  for  each  year.  This  is  not  a  new 
flsrure.    It  was  asked  for  6  years  ago. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  providing  the  Ryukyuans  a 
reasonable  amount  of  assistance  but  I 
submit  that  $25  million  as  profxjsed  in 
this  bill,  which  is  more  than  twice  the 
$12  million  provided  last  year,  and  four 
times  the  amount  given  in  1962.  is  not 
justified. 

Only  last  year.  Congress  approved  the 
payment  of  some  $22  million  to  the  Ryu- 
kyuans for  alleged  war  damages  even 
though  Ryukyuans  and  Japanese  troops 
took  a  hea\7  toll  of  American  military 
forces  when  they  captured  those  islands 
in  World  War  II  Any  war  damages 
ought  to  have  been  paid  by  the  Japanese 
and  not  by  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation. 

Additionally,  the  United  States  spends 
nearly  $200  million  a  year  in  support  of 
its  bases  In  the  Ryukyus.  This  provides, 
among  other  things,  for  the  employment 
of  several  thousand  natives.  I  reiterate 
that  I  have  heard  nothing  here  today  to 
warrant  an  increase  of  more  than  100 
percent  In  the  authorization  of  these 
funds.    I  cannot  support  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  ha.s  expired. 

Mr.  HALEY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  TMrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  ar.d  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CH.\IRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.-;  MINK  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
express  my  .'^upfxjrt  of  KB,.  12617,  a  bill 
to  "aise  the  limit  on  U  S.  economic  asslst- 
anre  to  the  Ryukyii  Islands  from  $12 
mil!i:)r.  to  $2iS  million  annual'.y. 

The  Ryukyus  are  a  chain  comprised  of 
approximately  72  islands  covering  an  ex- 
tent of  about  848  .square  miles  between 
the  Pacific  Ocean  on  rheir  west  and  the 
China  Sea  on  the  ea.st.  They  lie  only 
400  m.lles  from  mainland  China.  970  from 
Tokyo,  620  from  Korea.  920  from  Manila, 
and  600  miles  from  Quemoy  and  Matsu. 
The  laree.-t  and  best  known  Island  in  the 
Ryukvii.s  !-  Okinawa,  454  square  miles  in 
ext<  :  :  .wh  738.000  inhabitants  of  the 
chair,  s  total  of  93,3,000 

.Since  1945,  the  United  States  has  as- 
.'^umed  full  control  of  the  Rvukyu,';  which 
■x'^re  a  part  of  Japan  prior  to  the  war. 
We  have  been  governing  these  i.slands 
under  international  law,  charged  with 
this    re.'jponsibr.ity     as    the    occupying 


power  at  the  termination  of  hostilities. 
Our  rule  there  became  formalized  in 
1952  with  the  signing  of  the  pefice  treaty 
with  Japan,  which  gave  the  United 
States  "the  right  to  exercise  all  and  any 
powers  of  administration,  legislation,  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  territory  and  in- 
habitants of  these  islands." 

Japan  retains,  however,  what  we  called 
residual  sovereignty  there,  a  recognition 
of  the  desire  of  the  people  of  the  Ryukjms 
to  be  united  again  with  their  mother 
country,  as  well  as  an  Informal  guarantee 
that  we  will  not  transfer  jurisdiction  of 
the  islands  to  any  third  party. 

Initially,  we  provided  only  such  basics 
as  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  to  these 
war-devastated  people.  However,  after 
the  peace  treaty,  emphasis  returned  to 
the  establishment  of  local  government 
and  achievement  of  a  viable  economy. 
The  military  has  been  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  affairs  in  the  Ryukyus,  ac- 
cording to  the  following  policy  statement 
from  Executive  Order  No.  10713  of  June 
5.  1957: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  encourage 
the  development  of  an  effective  and  respon- 
sible Ryukyuan  Government,  based  on  demo- 
cratic principles  and  supported  by  a  sound 
financial  structure,  shall  make  every  effort 
to  Improve  the  welfare  and  well-being  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  and  shall 
continue  to  promote  the  economic  and  cul- 
tural advancement  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  accord  with  this  stated  policy,  it  is 
our  aim  to  bring  the  people  of  the 
Ryukyus  to  the  level  of  the  living  stand- 
ard in  codiparable  areas  of  Japan,  In 
anticipation  of  the  Islands  returning 
eventually  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
coimtry.  We  have  initiated  measures 
that  have  led  to  progress  in  public 
health,  education,  welfare  services,  self- 
government,  and  economic  development 
in  general,  but  not  nearly  as  rapidly  as 
such  advances  have  been  made  in  Japan. 

The  economy  of  the  Ryukyus  has  till 
now  been  too  dependent  on  expenditures 
by  the  United  States  military  establish- 
ment and  we  have  failed  so  far  to  create 
the  economic  surplus  that  will  be  neces- 
sary for  general  cultural  progress  to  the 
level  of  Japan. 

H.R.  12617  Is  a  recognition  of  the 
urgency  of  Increasing  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  Ryukyus,  for  our  Investments 
there  have  always  lagged  far  behind  ac- 
tual need.  In  the  1950's  our  Investment 
was  minimal,  making  it  necessary  for 
Congress  to  authorize  assistance  of  $6 
million  annually  under  Public  Law  86- 
629,  This  sum  was  found  inadequate  for 
decent  social  progress  In  the  Ryukyus 
by  a  presidential  task  force  in  1961, 
which  recommended  radical  Increases  in 
American  aid,  and  this  recommendation 
led  to  the  passage  of  Public  Law  87-746 
which  provided  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $12  million.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  that  87th  Congress  voted 
for  the  $25  million  level  we  are  consider- 
ing today,  but  the  Senate  cut  it  back  to 
$12  million,  the  current  level  of  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  the  in- 
creased appropriation  is  more  urgent 
than  ever.  Our  interests  in  the  Ryukyus 
are  both  humanitarian  and  strategic, 
and  while  we  have  established  a  base 
of  operations  that  enables  us  to  guar- 


antee the  security  of  much  of  Asia,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  not  fully  met  our  respon- 
sibility to  rehabilitate  these  people. 
Though  we  have  a  large  investment  there 
already,  both  military  and  economic,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  has  found 
that  a  markedly  higher  tempo  of  aid  will 
be  necessary  to  meet  our  commitment 
to  the  Ryukyuan  people. 

For  fiscal  year  1967  the  committee  is 
asking  $1,200,000  to  reimburse  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  for  ex- 
penses in  public  health  and  safety  re- 
lated to  the  U.S.  military  presence; 
$14,070,000  to  provide  additional  and  im- 
proved educational  facilities,  teacher's 
pay,  public  health  and  medical  pro- 
grams, public  safety  measures,  social 
welfare  activities,  and  public  works  and 
economic  development :  $990,000  to  train 
badly  needed  technicians,  to  provide 
Rytikyuan  lesiders  with  firsthand  experi- 
ence of  American  life,  and  to  transport 
welfare  supplies  from  volimtary  aid  or- 
ganizations in  the  United  States  to  the 
Islands:  and  $1,050,000  for  guidance, 
advisory,  and  technical  services  in  edu- 
cation, management,  public  health,  pub- 
lic worlcs,  and  government  operations. 

This  would  bring  the  total  for  fiscal 
1967  to  $5.3  million  over  the  present  au- 
thorization; the  ceiling  of  $25  million 
in  H.R.  12617  would  not  be  reached  until 
1971  after  a  series  of  gradual  annual 
increases.  Japan,  too,  has  recognized 
the  need  for  more  assistance  and  has  in- 
creased its  contribution  to  the  Ryukyus 
from  $2.8  million  in  fiscal  1963  to  $7.9 
million  in  fiscal  1966,  with  an  increase 
expected  again  next  year. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  concurs 
In  the  findings  of  the  committee,  and  has 
requested  the  $25  million  maximum  to 
give  it  greater  flexibility  in  negotiating 
equitable  funding  arrangements  with 
the  governments  of  Japan  and  the 
Ryukyus. 

Our  actual  increased  costs  would  be  in 
the  areas  of  education,  health,  welfare, 
and  economic  development  projects, 
surely  a  worthwhile  and  necessary  effort 
to  bring  these  islands  into  closer  rela- 
tionship to  progress  in  the  modem  world. 
In  light  of  our  acceptance  of  the  post- 
war responsibility  for  rehabilitating  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  and  restoring  them  to 
self-government,  we  should  live  up  to 
that  commitment  to  the  fullest  and 
thereby  make  it  possible  to  end  the  de- 
pendence of  the  Ryukyus  on  the  United 
States  as  soon  as  practicable. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  we  must  not 
become  used  to  the  idea  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  as  being  purely  an  American 
military  base,  but  must  work  for  the 
social  welfare  of  nearly  a  million  people 
whose  plight  was  not  of  their  own  doing- 
It  is  simple  justice  and  in  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  America  to  restore  the  people 
of  the  Ryulyrus  to  the  full  dignity  of  life 
and  full  capability  for  self-government. 

Mr.  OTCONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.    12617 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
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4  of  the  Act  of  July  13,  1060,  Public  Law 
8&-62g,  as  amended  (76  Stat.  742),  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  figure  "$12,000,000" 
and  inserting  the  figure  "$25,000,000"  In 
place  thereof. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Udall) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Howard, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  imder  consideration  the  bill  (HJl. 
12617)  to  amend  the  act  providing  for 
the  economic  and  social  development  In 
the  Ryukyu  Islands,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  820,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wsis  laid  on 
the  table. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  LOUIS  A. 
JOHNSON 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  outstanding  service 
to  the  Nation  performed  by  a  great  West 
Virginian,  the  Honorable  Louis  A.  John- 
son, who  passed  away  yesterday. 

Louis  Johnson  was  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War  under  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  from  1937  to  1940.  He  was 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Harry  S.  Truman  from 
March  28,  1949,  to  September  19,  1950. 

West  Virginia  is  proud  of  Secretary 
Johnson  for  his  many  achievements  on 
behalf  of  the  defense  of  our  Nation.  He 
has  always  been  a  tower  of  strength  for 
the  veterans  of  our  Nation.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  American  Legion, 
and  he  was  national  conmiander  of  the 
Legion. 

Louis  Johnson  practiced  law  in  Clarks- 
burg, w.  Va.,  and  was  a  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  with  of- 
fices In  Clarksburg  and  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  and  Washington,  D.C. 

I  have,  along  with  other  Members,  in- 
troduced H.R.  12077,  authorizing  the 
designation  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  at  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  as 
the  Louis  A.  Johnson  Memorial  Veterans 
Hospital. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
on  this  resolution  be  incorporated  with 
my  remarks,  and  I  would  renew  my  plea 
that  this  hospital  be  renamed  or  redes- 
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ignated  as  a  Louis  A.  Johnson  Memo- 
rial for  veterans  hospital. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
-  The  letter  referred  to  follows : 
Veterans'  Administration,  OincK 
OF  THE  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs, 

Washington,  D.C.   February  25,  1966. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teactte, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  following  com- 
ments are  furnished  In  respHDnse  to  yoiu'  re- 
quest for  a  report  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration on  HJl.  12077,  89th  Congress. 

The  bUl  provides  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  at  Clarksburg,  W.  Va., 
shall  be  designated  as  the  LoiUs  A.  Johnson 
Memorial  Veterans'  Hospital. 

Louis  A.  Johnson  has  had  a  distinguished 
career  of  public  service  In  many  capacities. 
Among  other  things,  he  was  Secretary  of 
Defense  from  March  1949  to  September  1950 
in  President  Truman's  administration.  He 
served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  from 
1937  to  1940  and  as  the  President's  personal 
representative  to  India  frcwn  March  to  De- 
cember 1942.  He  was  active  in  the  formation 
of  the  American  Legion  and  a  national  com- 
mander of  that  organization. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  long  fol- 
lowed a  policy  of  naming  Its  hospitals  for  the 
city  or  town  In  or  near  which  they  are  lo- 
cated. The  policy  was  adopted  after  consid- 
ering suggestions  that  the  hospital  be  named 
for  prominent  doctors,  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  winners,  and  other  Indlvldiials 
sought  to  be  honored.  It  was  realized  that  a 
fair  basis  of  selection  would  be  difficult,  that 
controversy  would  result,  and  persons  or  or- 
ganizations whose  candidates  were  not 
chosen  would  be  disappointed. 

Hospitals  named  by  Congress,  of  course, 
are  not  subject  to  the  mentioned  adminis- 
trative policy  and  two  have  been  so  named. 
They  are  the  Royal  C.  Johnson  Veterans 
Memorial  Hospital  and  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Hospital,  both  of  which  were 
named  by  public  laws  entwited  In  1945. 

We    are    advised   by   the    Bureau    of   the 
Budget  that  fhere  Is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  ^8  report  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Ctril  p.  Baicxranj), 
Deputy  Administrator. 


FARLEY  ADDRESS  ACCLAIMS  THE 
GREATNESS  OF  PRESIDENT  JOHN- 
SON IN  TRADITION  OF  OUR  NA- 
TION'S GREATEST  PRESIDENTS 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  an  address. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  great  speech  is  a  jewel  that  should 
be  circulated  for  the  broadest  possible  at- 
tention. Such  a  speech  was  made 
recently  In  Dtibuque,  Iowa,  by  the  Hon- 
orable James  A.  Farley,  the  former 
Postmaster  General  and  a  great 
American. 

The  excellence  and  greatness  of  the 
speech  lie  in  acute  tracing  of  historical 
perspective.    Entitled  "Great  American 


Presidents, '  the  address  traces  the  phil- 
osophical descendancy  of  great  Presi- 
dents— from  Jefferson  to,  and  including 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

General  Farley  concludes  that  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  a£  a  direct  spir- 
itual heir  of  a  number  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican Presidents  is  destined  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  Presidents  in  American 
history. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  address  which  appeared  in  a  re- 
cent Issue  of  Vital  Speeches  of  the  Day 
be  reprinted  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

The  address  follows: 
Great  American  Presidents — Let's  Look  at 

the  Record 
(By  Hon.  James  A.  Farley,  chairman  of  the 
Isoard,    the    Coca-Cola   Export   Corp.,    de- 
livered on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication 
of    the    new    Coca-Cola    bottling    plant, 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  Feburary  3,  1966) 
I  am  not  one  to  contradict  Shakespeare  but 
I  think  I  can  prove  that  comparison  are  not 
always  odious.    I  take  nothing  away  from 
President  Andrew  Jackson  when  I  say  that 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  a  great  President: 
and   I   take   nothing   away   from   President 
Jackson  or  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  or  Truman 
when   I   say   President   Lyndon   B.   Johnson 
has  already  proven  that  he  Is  of  the  same 
mold. 

I  am  mlndfvU  that  these  Presidents  all 
were  Democrats.  It  Is  not,  however,  why  I 
picked  them,  though  I  am  willing  to  concede 
that  being  Democrats  didn't  count  against 
them  either. 

Ail  four  Presidents  measured  their  prob- 
lems with  only  one  yardstick:  "What's  best 
for  the  American  people"  and,  that  an- 
swered, they  Immediately  activated  their  de- 
cisions. President  Jackson  urged  low  In- 
terest rates  for  the  common  people — so  does 
President  Johnson.  President  Jackson  was 
understanding,  as  President  Johnson  Is,  of 
the  fact  that  the  Inflationary  fears  of  the  fi- 
nancial market  aren't  nearly  as  close  to  the 
common  people  as  the  deflationary  fears  of 
unemployment  and  farm  foreclosure. 

When  I  first  came  to  Iowa,  35  years  ago, 
tn  the  depths  of  the  depression,  a  farmer 
couldn't  buy  a  package  of  cigarettes  for  a 
bushel  of  com.  The  farm  country  was  at 
the  point  of  rebellion.  Armed  farmers  pre- 
vented foreclosures;  and  when  the  legislature 
met  they  sustained  the  farmers. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  wanted  neither  fore- 
closures nor  rebellion.  What  he  wanted  was 
a  New  Deal  for  all  and  he  got  It  in  the  form 
of  100  basic  pieces  of  legislation  passed  In 
100  days — a  feat  unparalleled  In  American 
history  untU  President  Johnson's  programs 
were  enacted  by  the  89th  Congress.  Of 
those  100  basic  acts  of  Congress,  as  the  late 
great  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  pointed  out, 
none  have  been  repealed,  all  have  been  ex- 
panded and  all  are  now  part  of  the  platforms 
of  both  major  parties. 

And,  of  course,  the  same  thing  will  be  true 
of  the  Great  Society  measures  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  Is  now  enacting  Into  law.  I 
predict  that  In  another  35  years  from  now  the 
Great  Society  will  be  flourishing,  and  further 
the  principal  question  will  not  be  why  it  was 
enacted  by  President  Johnson  but  why  it 
was  delayed  until  he  alone  had  to  accomplish 
it. 

I  understand  that  these  are  expsoialve 
declarations  but  I  am  prepared  to  prove 
them. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  la  the  direct 
spiritual  heir  of  a  number  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican Presidents.  The  first  Is  President  Jef- 
ferson. President  JohnAon  has  done  some- 
thing more  than  merely  adopt  President 
Jefferson's  theory  of  government.  He  has 
elaborated  It  Into  the  most  effective  method 
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of  party  responsl.  'llty 
country 

It  annoys  me.  to  be  frank,  to  se«  his  con- 
Bummate  siti:;  criticized  as  thai  of  mere 
clever  tnaiupulauon  Actually.  It  repreaents 
a  new  and  fundamental  approach 

More  particularly,  President  Je.lerson  In- 
sisted that  the  party  assume  full  responsi- 
bility before  the  American  people  In  ordei 
to  give  the  .American  people  an  honest  cholc« 
of  ita  policies  President  Jefferson  belleyed 
that  the  conifresaional  leadership  and  the 
Chief  Executive  should  be  In  constant  con- 
ference before  the  legislation  was  offered. 
President  Jefferson  himself  attended  such 
caucuses  and  when  he  could  not  go  he  sent 
Albert  Gallatin,  his  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Prealdent  Johnson  has  furthered  the  same 
syg'oni  Had  Presidents  Jackson  WUson.  and 
Prar.klin  D  Boosevelt  employed  the  John«on- 
Jefferson  approach  they  would  ba^e  saved  the 
country  many  a  crisis,  tuid  would  have  avoid- 
ed many  headaches  for  themselves  In  their 
wars   with   Capitol   Hill. 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt  did  employ  this 
method  for  his  first  term  There  waa  com- 
p.ete  party  responsibility  and  there  wa« 
complete  cooperation  on  Capitol  HIU. 

A-s  President  Jefferson  employed  Albert 
Oaliatln  to  maintain  such  liaison,  the  Presi- 
dent dele^'ated  tliat  duty  to  me  iis  Postmaster 
General  and  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tKinal  Committee  Vice  President  Garner, 
Senators  Joseph  T,  Rjblnson,  Pat  Harrison, 
ai,d  James  T  Byrnes  and  Congressman 
Henry  Ralney.  Josepii  Byrne,  and  Sam  Ray- 
burn,  certainly  as  astute  as  any  men  who 
trod  Capitol  Hill,  were  prime  factors  In  mov- 
ing that  maaslve  legislation  to  completion. 
It  was  the  Jefferson  pattern  m  full  and  effec- 
tive away.  Everyone  who  is  familiar  with 
what  has  happened  in  the  Congress  for  over 
30  years  knows  full  well  that  President  John- 
son wa-s  a  protege  of  Speaker  Sam  Raybum. 
Every  bit  of  legislative  know-how  he  pos- 
sessed was  made  known  to  the  young  Con- 
gressman, and  I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say  that 
the  pupil  has  at  least  equaled  the  master 
now. 

President  Roosevelt  was  prevailed  upon  by 
a  certain  group  to  abandon  this  procedure 
and  the  disastrous  policy  of  attacking  the 
Supreme  Court  was  embarked  upon,  even  as 
the  congressional  liaison  was  abandoned.  In 
fact,  the  Congress  was  not  even  consulted 
before  the  plan  was  made  public — and 
neither  was  I.  The  result  was  a  paralysis  of 
Government  tor  a  full  year  President  John- 
son  would  never  have  made  this  mistake 

Unfortunately,  those  who  did  not  believe 
la  the  Jefferson  approach  lost  more  by  their 
bad  manners  than  they  could  pos-sibly  have 
gained  for  the  country  by  their  good  pollclee. 

The  New  Deal  bogged  down,  not  because 
Its  alms  were  less  exalted  but  because  Its 
bright  young  men  had  ^  cou'^ept  of  work- 
ing with  tiie  Congress  President  Johnaon 
makes  no  such  mistakes  He  assumes  that 
Oc'iv-.n  to  public  o.'Sce  carries  a  presumption 
that  the  officeholder  Is  al.-^o  a  gentleman. 
His  unexampled  good  manners  with  the  Con- 
i?rp.s8  have  resulted  m  unexampled  good  legis- 
lation for  the  country  The  net  effect  Is  that 
the  country  is  more  united  under  President 
Lyondon  B.  Johnson  than  any  time  since 
the  era  of  good  feeling  under  President 
Monroe  But  it  annoys  me  I  repeat,  to  see 
ft  great  constitutional  function  Initiated  by 
ttM  most  effective  President  In  American 
history  with  the  Congress  and  have  It  passed 
off.  or  even  criticized,  as  mere  political  clever- 
ness So  mu.-h  for  that;  President  Johnson 
has  placed  the  Government  nearer  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Congress  than  any  man  since 
Jefferson  If  continued  It  will  result  In 
orderly,  democratic  government  without  the 
paralysis  of  a  continued  due!  between  Capitol 
Hill  and  the  White  House,  for  generatlona 
to  come.    Therefore,  m  this  alone  President 


Johnson  la.  In  my  opinion,  the  greatest  con- 
stitutionalist of  the  American  Presidents. 

And  now  let  xu  examine  the  Great  Society. 
President  Jefferson  waa  bitterly  criticized  for 
paying  (15  million — (15  million,  not  billion — 
for  all  of  the  territory  between  New  Orleans 
and  Montana.  On  it  now  stands  dozens  of 
cities  where  one  city  block  la  worth  more 
than  that. 

Secretary  Seward  was  called  a  fool  for  pay- 
ing some  $7Vi  mllUon  for  Alaska.  The  flsh 
catch  alone  now  exceeds  the  purchase  price 
every  single  year. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  do  not  see  that 
President  Johnson  has  discovered  a  whole 
new  country — 1,200  miles  long  and  260  miles 
wide,  within  our  own  country.  I  mean 
Appalachla,  and  I  predict  that  this  Johnson- 
land  wUl  blossom  forth  with  vast  new  cities 
on  the  western  slopes  of  the  AUeghenlee  In 
the  next  century  as  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Rockies  brought  forth  their  great  cities  In 
the  last. 

There  are  those  who  deride  but  there  are 
those  who  decide.  I  can  only  say  that  one 
of  the  gateways  to  Appalachla,  Atlanta,  is 
leading  the  country  in  expansion.  Atlanta 
will  be  to  Appalachla  what  St.  Louis  is  to 
the  Missouri  Valley.  Mall  volume  alone  went 
up  an  even  25  percent  last  year. 

Private  industry  has  glimpsed  the  vision 
of  President  Johnson — and  Is  translating  it 
Into  reality.  Therefore,  I  count  the  opening 
of  Appalachla  on  a  par  with  Jefferson's 
Louaiana  Purchaise.  According,  what  has 
been  sneered  at  as  a  poverty  program  will 
develop  by  the  year  2000  into  one  of  the 
country's  great  assets.  And  for  this,  too, 
history  will  call  President  Johnson  great. 

Now  let  me  again  remind  you.  If  I  may, 
of  my  first  visit  to  Iowa  in  1931.  Millions 
and  millions  of  people  were  out  of  work.  In 
that  terrible  hour  It  Is  my  proud  statement 
that  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  rescued 
the  country  from  civil  disorder  and  even 
rebellion.  He  saved  the  farms,  the  banks,  the 
Insurance  companies,  our  Industrial  empire 
and  he  saved  the  homes  of  the  people.  And 
he  did  it  In  the  [>attem  of  President  Andrew 
Jackson — and  in  the  pattern  now  being 
elaborated  by  President  Johnson.  I  can  state 
it  in  one  sentence.  The  Federal  Reserve, 
ptirsuant  to  its  duty  la  charged  with  guard- 
ing the  currency  from  Inflation;  but  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  by  a  much  higher 
order  of  oath,  is  charged  with  guarding  the 
American  people  from  the  infinitely  greater 
disaster  of  deflation.  I  can  understand  the 
alarm  of  a  financial  community  which  fears 
we  are  expanding  too  fast.  But,  again,  I  can 
more  readily  symp>athlze  with  a  President 
who  is  determined  that  the  expanding  econ- 
omy shall  not  contract  at  all. 

For  those  who  tell  you  that  your  share 
of  the  national  debt  is  Increasing  I  strongly 
in-ge  that  you  ask  if  your  share  of  the  na- 
tional assets  is  increasing  more  rapidly  to 
say  nothing  of  your  share  of  the  national  In- 
come. Tou  will  find  that  the  American  Re- 
public Is  so  overwhelmingly  solvent  that  any 
talk  of  the  American  dollar  being  unsound 
is  pure  nonsense.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  is 
not  gold  which  Is  holding  up  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  It  Is  the  value  of  the  dollar  which  is 
holding  up  the  gold  standard.  President 
Johnson  is  perfectly  aware  that  the  American 
dollar  Is  backed  by  the  greatest  production 
machine,  the  most  skilled  labor  force,  and  the 
most  advanced  scientiflc  groups  in  the  his- 
tory of  man.  To  keep  this  combination  in 
the  forefront  he  has  brought  every  possible 
assistance  at  the  command  of  the  Presidency. 

There  are  so  many  facets  to  the  expanding 
Oreat  Society  that  It  Is  tmpoeslble  to  even 
begin  to  enimierate,  much  less  to  treat  each 
one.  But,  at  random,  let  us  consider  the 
case  of  the  aged.  When  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt flrst  promulgated  social  security  It 
started  more  than  a  great  debate.  It  started 
the  great  abuse.    It  was  declared  that  the 


President  was  imdermlnlng  the  American 
character.  It  was  further  stated  that  he 
slandered  the  ability  of  the  average  American 
to  take  care  of  himself  in  his  old  age.  But 
we  called  upon  the  actual  statistics.  They 
proved  that  90  percent  of  all  American  work. 
ers  over  60  were  dependent  upon  their  rela- 
tives for  support.  When  I  was  a  boy.  many 
married  children  could  not  support  their 
parents  and  they  had  to  go  to  the  alms- 
house. In  my  home  county  called  the  poor- 
house. 

In  the  face  of  the  most  unfair  kind  of 
attacks,  I  take  pride  In  the  fact  that  under 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  I  helped 
guide  the  legislation  which  not  only  wiped 
the  almshouse  off  the  map  but  blasted  the 
undignified  word  of  poorhouse  out  of  the 
language. 

And  now.  President  Johnson  has  gone  far 
beyond  even  our  hopes  of  those  days.  He 
will  pilot  through  legislation  which  will  put 
two  schools  in  every  place  where  there  used 
to  be  a  poorhouse  and  by  doing  so  he  will 
triple  the  already  huge  assets  of  the  Nation. 
And.  I  am  not  talking  in  the  abstract.  I  am 
talking  in  the  concrete.  In  the  first  place, 
our  expansion  as  a  country  cannot  continue 
without  an  expanding  school  system.  In  the 
second  place,  for  every  dollar  Invested  In  the 
education  of  the  young  $25  will  be  returned 
to  the  young  citizen  In  increased  earnings. 
The  taxes  he  will  pay  as  an  educated  man  will 
return  at  least  110  percent  to  the  Govern- 
ment itself  as  an  investment.'^ 

So  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  we  can 
afford  the  Great  Society  is  not  only  spurloui 
but  idiotic.  The  fact  Is  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford not  to  follow  the  President  forward. 
In  1933,  President  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt brought  the  country  out  of  a  depression 
because  he  banked  on  the  great  character  of 
the  American  people  In  the  past.  President 
Johnson,  in  these  happier  times.  Is  leading 
the  American  people  to  new  heights  by  bank- 
ing on  that  same  American  character  in  the 
future.  To  him  will  come  one  of  the  greatest 
satisfactions  known  to  man.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son thought  so  much  of  his  contribution  in 
this  field  that  he  omitted  mentioning  that  he 
was  President  of  the  United  States,  but  men- 
tioned that  he  was  founder  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  in  his  will.  President  Johnson* 
Great  Society  has  as  Its  cornerstone  the 
founding  of  a  great  many  schools  and  col- 
leges to  give  every  American  child  a  chance 
to  develop  his  talent.  Once  a  political  party 
in  this  country  could  stand  for  election  on 
a  platform  merely  of  a  full  dinner  pall.  Then 
It  advanced  to  a  chicken  in  every  pot.  Then 
a  car  in  every  garage. 

Now  President  Johnson  has  abandoned 
this  material  approach.  He  stands  on  a 
platform  of  an  education  for  every  child  and 
the  necessary  books  and  schools  and  scholar- 
ships to  develop  Its  talents.  In  my  opinion, 
as  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the  BUI  of  Rights 
for  all  American  men  and  women  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  written  a  bill  of 
rights  for  every  American  child.  And  for 
this  alone  he  will  go  down  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Presidents.  Thus,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson's greatest  monument.  In  his  own 
opinion,  was  his  name  on  the  cornerstone  of 
the  University  of  Virginia.  Hence,  President 
Johnson's  greatest  monument  will  be  his 
name  in  the  hundreds  of  schools  and  colleges 
and  universities  he  is  already  founding. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  knew  him 
when  he  was  a  yearling — when  only  the  eye* 
of  Texas  were  upon  him.  But  I  have  seen 
him  grow  until  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  were 
upon  him  as  majority  leader — and  no  man 
was  more  wholeheartiedly  dedicated  to  the 
Nation  than  Democratic  Majority  Leader 
Johnson  when  he  supported  Republican 
President  Elsenhower  during  the  Berlin 
crisis.  Ex-Presldent  Elsenhower  could  tes- 
tify to  that.  I  urge  that  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  Is  entitled  to  the  same  support  as 
President  that  he  g^ve  as  majority  leader. 
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For  some  time  there  has  been  much  oon- 
troversy  pro  and  con  on  the  situation  in 
Vietnam.  The  President  has  no  real  option 
In  Vietnam.  The  real  option  rests  with  the 
Communists,  for  they  are  the  aggressors  and 
have  l>een  since  1945.  For  a  month  now,  the 
President  has  sought  some  sort  of  an  accom- 
modation by  which  killing  would  stop. 
Since  the  Reds  have  not  responded  It  must 
be  assumed  that  they  wish  to  continue  the 
war. 

But  Vietnam  Is  not  an  Isolated  spot.  It  is 
merely  the  one  on  which  the  Ck>mmmunist8 
are  exerting  full  pressure  at  this  time.  As 
Al  Smith  said,  "Let's  look  at  the  record." 

The  Communists  flrst  succeeded  In  getting 
a  coalition  government  in  China.  They  were 
then  given  the  Japanese  war  arsenal  In  Man- 
churia. With  the  sup>erlor  arms  they  threw 
out  the  Nationalists. 

When  Moscow  put  Berlin  under  pressure, 
Red  China  seized  Korea.  When  we  forced 
them  back  to  the  38th  parallel  and  they  saw 
they  were  going  to  be  defeated,  only  then  and 
then  only  did  they  seek  an  armistice.  They 
prolonged  this  for  months  and  months — 
while  they  moved  their  forces  down  to  the 
south.  Then  they  demanded  Quemoy  and 
Matsu.  When  they  found  we  would  not 
yield  they  conquered  Tibet  and,  incidentally, 
put  thousands  and  thousands  of  innocent 
people  to  death. 

When  that  was  accomplished,  they  put 
pressure  on  Vietnam  and  threw  out  the 
French.  When  an  agreement  was  reached  in 
1964,  on  Vietnam,  they  at  once  transferred 
pressure  to  Laos.  They  succeeded  In  getting 
a  coalition  government  In  Laos,  and  threw 
that  country  into  chaos.  Now  they  are  using 
Laos  as  part  of  their  line  of  supply  to  South 
Vietnam. 

Obviously,  If  we  vacated  South  Vietnam 
they  would  continue  the  pressure  through- 
out southeast  Asia. 

Thus,  President  Johnson  did  not  adopt  a 
war  policy.  He  had  war  thrust  upon  him. 
Our  position  in  South  Vietnam  is  not  like  a 
Normandy  beachhead.  It  is  more  like  a 
Dtmquerque.  The  President  is  in  the  same 
position  as  Winston  Chtirchlll  in  1940.  He  is 
a  receiver  in  bankruptcy  of  the  policy  of  ap- 
peasement. Appeasement  has  brought  our 
affairs  In  Asia  to  this  sad  state.  Ck^ntlnued 
appeasement  will  not  only  lose  Vietnam,  It 
win  lose  us  our  Asiatic  allies  and  greatly 
Impair  our   Atlantic   alliance. 

The  President,  like  Churchill,  can  only  of- 
fer us  blood,  sweat,  and  tears;  but  If  we  at- 
tempt to  run  away  the  pressure  will  Increase 
every  time.  The  fact  U  that  had  the  policy 
of  the  President  been  adopted  in  1846,  In- 
stead of  1966,  there  would  be  peace  In  the 
Pacific  right  now. 

Much  has  been  said,  and  rightly,  of  the 
necessity  of  the  Uxxited  States  honoring  Its 
commitment  to  Its  allies.  I  go  one  step  fur- 
ther. Thirty-one  thousand  Americans  died 
and  one  hundred  thousand  were  wounded  In 
Korea.  We  would  shame  ourselves  and  belle 
their  sacrlflce  If  we  gave  away  In  the  Jungles 
of  Vietnam  what  they  died  for  In  the  snows 
of  Korea. 

The  great  tragedy  is  that  the  Communists 
always  mistake  htimanlty  for  weakness.  The 
strong  effort  the  President  has  been  making 
for  peace  has  been  derided  by  them  as  his 
fear  of  American  public  opinion.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  He  has 
done  all  that  he  could  and  the  American 
public  knows  it.  Accordingly,  when  hostili- 
ties resume  on  a  full  scale  every  American 
"111  know  without  being  told  exactly  what 
President  Roosevelt  reported  to  the  Nation 
on  Pearl  Harbor  Day:  "They  asked  for  it." 
fv  '^  svLTe  the  American  people  approve 
the  position  taken  by  President  Johnson  in 
nls  statement  to  the  Nation  on  Monday  of 
the  resumption  of  all  activities  in  North 
Vietnam.  The  reason  for  his  course  of  ac- 
Uon  was  explained  In  greater  detail  by  Sec- 
retary of  state  Dean  Rusk  Immediately  after- 
ward at  a  press  conference.    This  should  set- 


tle any  prolonged  debate  and  we  should  back 
the  President  to  a  man  In  the  position  he 
has  taken  which  in  his  Judgment  Is  the  best 
Interests  of  our  cotintry  and  the  free  world 
as  well. 

As  President  of  the  United  States  the  eyes 
of  not  only  the  Nation  but  of  the  world  are 
on  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  And  if  the  Biblical 
phrase  "By  their  fruits  ye  know  them"  con- 
tinues to  be  as  true  in  the  futtire  as  It  has 
been  in  the  past  the  futtire  generations  of 
our  country  will  as  gratefully  remember 
President  Lyndon  Balnea  Johnson  as  they 
now  revere  the  names  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and 
Harry  S.  Truman.  I  think  a  man  has  seen 
much  if  he  once  sees  greatness  In  his  life- 
time. I  congratulate  myself  that  I  have 
seen  it  four  times — In  Presidents  Wilson, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  Truman.  And, 
make  no  mistake,  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  is 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  Presidents 
In  American  history. 


"SHOCKING  MISMANAGEMENT"  OR 
"CREDIBILITY  GAP" 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  of  the  House 
has  referred  to  Secretary  McNamara's 
"shocking  mismanagement"  of  our  De- 
fense EstabUshment,  and  the  use  of  the 
word  "shocking"  has  been  somewhat 
controversial. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  to  belabor  the 
semjintlcs  Involved,  but  surely  there  can 
be  no  question  about  the  mismanage- 
ment. Anyone  who  reads  the  news- 
papers, or  who  reads  the  letter  I  have 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  con- 
cerning reacquisltion  of  bombs  and  am- 
munition, or  who  reads  the  recent  report 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  the  cutback  in  military  construction, 
or  who  reads  today's  Armed  Service  Com- 
mittee report  on  the  proposed  reduction 
in  our  manned  bomber  forces,  can  only 
conclude  that  either  gremlins  are  at  work 
In  the  Pentagon,  or  that  the  House 
minority  leader  has  been  much  too  kind 
in  his  choice  of  adjectives. 

The  manned  bomber  report  says,  in 
part: 

The  long-term  effect  of  a  decision  to  wipe 
out  a  major  weapons  system  is,  therefore, 
so  far  reaching  In  its  implications  and  Its 
Impact  on  the  destiny  of  this  and  future 
generations  of  Americans  that  the  subcom- 
mittee believes  the  entire  decisionmaking 
process,  with  respect  to  matters  of  this  mag- 
nitude, must  be  overhauled. 

In  referring  to  the  committee's  inabil- 
ity to  secure  important  information  from 
the  Secretary,  the  committee  says  in  its 
report: 

Althotigb  this  Is  not  by  any  means  the  flrst 
instance  in  which  It  would  appear  that  the 
Interrogator  and  the  re6f>onder  appeared  to 
be  speaking  different  languages,  it  perhaps 
does  represent  a  truly  masterly  demonstra- 
tion of  language  to  conceal  fact,  and  possibly 
thought. 

So.  it  is  not  merely  the  House  minority 
leader  who  finds  shocking  mismanage- 
ment,   but    the    House    Committee    on 


Armed  Services,  and  to  the  word  "shock- 
ing" must  be  added  "evasive"  and  "de- 
ceptive." 

On  March  31.  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  advised  me  of  then  current 
plans  to  reacquire  from  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  West  Germany,  vsist  amounts 
of  small  arms  ammunition,  bombs,  artil- 
lery shells,  radios  and  small  arms. 

When  this  information  was  made  pub- 
lic, hours  after  Secretary  McNamara 
used  the  word  "baloney"  to  describe  his 
critics,  the  Department  of  Defense  made 
the  sharpest  about  face  in  Pentagon  his- 
tory. Press  Secretary  Sylvester  began 
changing  Defense  policy  with  every  news 
story.  He  is  quoted  as  saying  that  there 
are  no  longer  any  plans  to  reacquire  the 
bombs,  shells,  or  other  items.  He  did 
not  say  when  this  decision  took  place, 
presumably  because  It  might  have  been 
most  embarrassing  for  him  to  reply  about 
"10  seconds  ago." 

To  this  instant,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
had  no  word  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  indicate  anything  different  from 
what  Assistant  Secretary  McNaughton 
told  me  on  March  31. 

Is  it  not  logical  to  assume  that  any 
shortages  of  the  magnitude  indicated  on 
March  31  could  hardly  have  been  wiped 
out?  If  the  shortage  still  exists,  from 
what  stocks  are  they  to  be  compensated 
fo^r,  that  did  not  exist  on  March  31? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  Defense 
procurement  is  much  too  important  to 
national  security  to  be  changed  with  each 
passing  news  development.  The  fact  is 
that,  after  talking  too  much,  the  Defense 
Department  is  now  taking  the  opposite 
tack  and  saying  nothing,  though  I  am 
sure  that  trend  will  not  last  long. 

Surely,  the  manned  bomber  report,  the 
military  construction  report,  the  am- 
munition reacquisltion,  and  joint  com- 
mittee hearings  on  the  naval  nuclear 
propulsion  program,  along  with  many 
other  incidents  such  as  the  TPX  fiasco, 
compel  further  investigation  by  the 
Congress. 


McNAMARA  SHOULD  BE  OUSTED 

Mr .  GROSS ,  Mr .  Speaker,  I  ask  unan  - 
Imous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  cer- 
tain pertinent  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  House 
Armed  Services  subcommittee  has  Is- 
sued a  report  calling  for  the  overruling 
of  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  in 
his  decision  to  scrap  the  B-58  supersonic 
bomber,  and  taking  sharp  issue  with 
other  McNamara  decisions. 

The  fact  that  McNamara  continues  his 
highhanded  action  in  overruling  the 
recommendations  of  the  military  chiefs 
is  further  proof  of  the  charges  by  Rep- 
resentative Gerald  Ford,  House  minor- 
ity leader,  of  mismanagement  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

It  is  a  continuation  of  the  unbelievable 
award  by  McNamara  of  the  TFX  con- 
tract to  a  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  firm — a  con- 
tract that  has  produced  an  Inferior  air- 
craft for  the  military  at  an  excessive  cost 
of  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars. 
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It  IS  becoming  more  apparent  with 
each  passing  day  that  Robert  Strange 
McNamara  oucht  to  be  ousted  and  a 
Secretary  of  Defense  installed  who  could 
unify  efforts  in  the  Military  Establish- 
ment instead  of  promoting  disunity 
through  dictatorial  tactics  and  opera- 
tioi;s. 

Following  is  the  news  story  in  the 
Washington  Post  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
committee report. 

!  By   John   O    Norrls) 

S«;rewry  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
auxiKls  virlually  alone  a',  the  Pentagon  In  bis 
;>fifx.i6lt:ou  to  manned  bombers  and  should  b« 
overruled  on  his  decision  to  scrap  the  B-58 
supersonic  bomber,  a  House  Armed  Services 
subcommittee  rep<:>r*.e<:;   yesterday. 

The  subcomniitte*",  headed  by  Representa- 
tive P.  Edward  Hebert,  Democrat,  of  Louisi- 
ana, Issued  a  caustic  and  strong  report  that 
lashed  out  not  only  at  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense but  at  the  entire  decisionmaking  sys- 
tem of  the  Defense  Depurtinent. 

In  a  direct  attack  on  Judgment  exercised 
at  the  Pentagon,  the  subcommittee  recom- 
mended that  "the  National  Security  Act  be 
amended  to  require  the  Hdvlce  of  Congress 
before  the  executive  branch  eliminates  any 
major  weapons  system  " 

Backed  by  censored  Pentagon  testimony, 
the  lengthy  report  contained  these  high- 
lights: 

The  subcommittee  wa.s  "shoclced"  to  dis- 
cover that  McNamara's  decision  to  scrap  the 
Air  Force  supersonic  B-58  bomber  fleet  by 
:97:,  was  neither  Tecommended  nor  truly 
supported'  by  any  Air  Force.  clvUlan  or  mili- 
tary chiefs,  and  was  opposed  by  mx3et. 

All  Pentagon  witnesses,  except  McNsunara, 
questioned  dtu-lng  a  closed-door  Investiga- 
tion of  the  bomber  cutback  plans  held  in 
late  January  and  early  February,  favored  de- 
velopment of  a  new  replacement  of  the  B-52 
as  necessary  to  supplement  the  Nation's  long- 
range  missile  force 

All  witnesses,  except  McNamara,  also  testi- 
fied that  the  FB-ii  1  flghter-bomber.  a  slight- 
ly modified  version  of  the  TFX.  was  suitable 
only  as  an  interim  replacement  for  the  earlier 
and  lighter  B  52  C  through  F  mode's,  and 
was  not  a  true  strategic  b<-;mber  capable  of 
replacing  the  later,  long-range  B-52G'8  and 
B-52H'8 

Gen.  Curtis  E  LeMay,  retired  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff,  said  the  United  States  Is  "be- 
low the  minimum  safe  level'  of  strategic 
bomber  strength  for  a  nuclear  war,  and  "far 
short  '  of  the  total  needs  for  a  conventional 
bftmber  war 

Dissent  came  from  only  one  member  of  the 
nme-man  subcommittee  and.  predlctablv 
from,  the  Defense  Dei>artment.  which  said  the 
majority  report  did  not  properly  reflect  Mc- 
Namara s  manned  bomber  views. 

The  c<;:>mm!:tee  dissenter  RepresentatlTe 
LfcicN  N  Nedzi.  Democrat,  of  Michigan, 
made  his  strong  objections  known  In  a  mi- 
nority rep'irt  He  said  the  Hubert  report 
■"falls  to  deal  adequately  or  objectlvelv  with 
the  centra!  Issue  Involved  In  the  Inquiry — 
th"  future  role  of  ( strategic  i  manned 
bombers  ' 

Nedzi  said  the  majority  was  more  con- 
cerned with  "demonstrating  the  falUblllty" 
of  McNamara  and  "insinuations"  against  his 
credibility  than  getting  at  the  facts.  He 
said  It  was  his  understanding,  despite  the 
majority  conclusion,  that  not  all  members 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  other  top  of- 
flcials  are  convinced  that  a  new  strategic 
bomber    In  addition  to  the  PB-lU.  is  clearly 

PE>fT*ClON'S    REFLY 

At  the  Defense  Department,  Assistant  Sec- 
re 'ary  of  Defense  Arthur  Sylvester  issued  a 
statement  saying  that  the  majority  reixjrt  has 
not  "properly  or  fairly  reflected  the  views"  of 


the  Secretary  on  th«  future  of  manned 
bombers. 

Sylvester  added  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment shares  Nedzi's  views  as  to  the  triviali- 
ties expressed  and  Insinuations  made  against 
McNamara  In  the  majority  r^>ort. 

A  spokesman  for  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  said  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  full  committee  approved  the  Hubert  re- 
port. He  would  not  disclose  bow  many  dis- 
senters there  were. 

The  published  subcommittee  hearings  dis- 
closed that  Gen.  John  P.  McConnell,  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff,  testlfled  that  while  the  Air 
Force  recommended  the  phaseout  of  345 
earlier  B-52'8  and  their  replacement  by  210 
BP-111'8  it  had  not  proposed  the  elimination 
of  the  Air  Force's  80  supersonic  B-58's. 

Among  the  Pentagon  witnesses  who  testl- 
fled m  favor  of  the  development  of  a  big 
new,  long-range  strategic  replacement  for  the 
B-52  were  Air  Force  Secretary  Harold  Brown, 
formerly  McNamara's  research  chief,  and 
John  S.  Foster,  Jr.,  Brown's  successor  as  the 
Pentagon's  Director  of  Research  and  Engi- 
neering. Poeter  testlfled  that  he  knew  of 
no  one  at  the  Pentagon  who  shared  Mc- 
Namara's position. 

Air  Force  military  chiefs.  Including  Mc- 
Connell, LeMay,  and  Oen.  John  D.  Ryan,  SAC 
commander,  urged  that  "full  development" 
of  the  USAF's  project  for  a  such  plane — 
the  advanced  manned  strategic  system  or 
AMSA — should  be  launched  immediately  If 
It  Is  to  be  ready  when  the  later  B-62's  wear 
out  In  the  mld-1970's.  Brown  and  Foster 
felt  there  was  time  for  further  study  of  Its 
characteristics. 

McNamara  testlfled  that  the  need  for  such 
an  aircraft  was  not  clear  and  he  would  ap- 
prove only  limited  funds  for  development  of 
some  components  as  a  "hedge"  against  later 
developments  that  would  prove  It  necessary. 
LeMay  and  the  subcommittee  said  they  were 
convinced  that  McNamara  had  made  a  "firm" 
decision  against  such  a  bomber  but  would 
not  say  so. 

"AMSA  will  always  be  a  step  away,"  said 
the  Hubert  report.  "Always  held  out  as  a 
hope  and  a  promise  but  with  little  possibility 
of  becoming  a  fact.  SAC  will  be  kept  on  tlp- 
pytoes  but  It  wont  be  kissed." 

The  subcommittee  recommended  that: 

A  minimum  of  $11.8  million  be  added  to 
the  current  budget  to  start  full  development 
(contract  deflnltlon)  of  AMSA,  and  that  It 
be  pushed  with  vigor  and  full  funding. 

That  the  announced  scrapping  of  the  B-58 
bombers  be  "Immediately  abandoned." 

That  the  FB-111  program  be  approved. 


BANKINO  AND  CURRENCY  COMMIT- 
TEE GROVELS  WHEN  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION SNAPS  FINGER  TO 
DOUBLE-CROSS  TAXPAYERS 

Mr.  TAIjCOIT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  faster 
than  a  committee  could  respond  to  a 
Presidential  request  for  a  declaration  of 
war,  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  supinely  acquiesced  to  a  near- 
fraudulent  request  of  the  administration 
to  cover  up  the  cost  of  the  guns  and  but- 
ter regimen. 

The  vehicle  Is  HJR.  14544,  the  so-called 
Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966,  which 
was  hurriedly  introduced  on  April  20, 
1966.    The  Presldoit's  message  to  Con- 


gress on  the  subject  was  delivered  to  the 
House  on  the  same  day,  but,  uncustom- 
arlly,  was  not  even  read. 

A  notice  of  a  committee  hearing  on  the 
bill  was  given  the  day  before  the  bill  was 
Introduced.  Copies  of  the  bill  were  not 
available  to  committee  members  until  15 
minutes  before  the  meeting.  No  sub- 
committee hearing  was  scheduled.  The 
full  committee  could  not  begin  until 
10:40  a.m. — the  Housing  Subcommittee 
had  a  previously  scheduled  hearing  at 
the  regular  meeting  time  of  10  a.m. 

Only  two  witnesses,  both  administra- 
tion officials,  were  called.  No  member 
was  permitted  more  than  5  minutes  for 
interrogation.  Many  members  were  not 
allowed  to  complete  their  questioning. 

The  committee  adjourned  at  11:55 
a.m.  and  resumed  the  hearing  at  about 
2:15  p.m. 

At  about  3  o'clock,  the  same  day,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  voted  to  close  the 
hearing,  excuse  the  witnesses,  dismiss  the 
public  and  the  press,  meet  in  executive 
session  and  vote  out  the  bill.  Four  sim- 
ple amendments  were  accepted  without 
debate  and  the  bill  was  passed  in  about 
5  minutes. 

Our  committee  spent  2  hours  and  22 
minutes  on  the  bill.  No  general  bill  has 
received  less  attention  or  consideration 
by  our  committee.  Maybe  no  bill  has 
received  less  time  or  study  by  any  com- 
mittee of  Congress. 

The  chairman  took  votes.  He  was  pre- 
pared. He  had  proxies  for  all  absent 
majority  members.  The  ranking  minor- 
ity member  had  no  valid  proxies  because 
he  could  have  had  no  Idea  that  such  an 
Important  bill,  or  any  bill,  would  ever  be 
voted  out  with  so  little  consideration. 

Again  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee has  degraded  Itself  and  demeaned 
the  legislative  process,  and  the  Congress. 
The  parliamentary  system  has  been  fla- 
grantly abused.  Our  committee  has  dis- 
dained debate  and  deliberation.  A  ma- 
joritarlan  device  has  been  arrogantly 
applied:  "We  have  the  votes,  so  why  de- 
liberate?" Few  would  believe  a  once 
facetious  cliche  has  been  given  brutal 
currency : 

My  mind  has  been  made  up  for  me,  so 
don't  confuse  me  with  the  facts. 

The  majority  had  its  orders,  so  why 
even  listen  to  any  other  views? 

Some  committee  members,  who  were 
voted  in  favor  of  the  bill  had  not  even 
read  the  bill.  This  makes  a  travesty  of 
our  committee  rules  and  the  quality  of 
our  legislative  process. 

A  good  bill  can  stand  debate,  delibera- 
tion, full  Inquiry.  A  bad  bill  cannot 
withstand  the  light  of  day,  the  scrutiny 
of  interrogation,  the  crucible  of  debate, 
the  floodlight  of  public  opinion. 

H.R.  14544  must  be  a  very  bad  bill.  It 
is  being  rammed  through  the  committee 
and  the  Congress  before  even  Members 
of  Congress  can  understand  it  or  evalu- 
ate the  consequences.  It  must  be  forced 
through  Congress  before  the  taxpayer 
discovers  the  added  costs.  Enactment 
must  be  railroaded  before  the  citizens 
realize  that  an  enormous  deficit  is  build- 
ing because  of  the  "guns  and  butter" 
spending  extravagances  of  the  adminis- 
tration.    Enactment  Is  urgent  before  the 
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people  of  the  United  States  discover  that 
Instead  of  a  $1.8  billion  deficit  which  the 
President  promised,  we  really  have  a 
$6  billion,  or  more,  deficit.  The  bill 
must  be  enacted  hurriedly  before  the 
public  discovers  the  budgetary  legerde- 
main. 

The  chairman  likens  this  bill  to 
emergency  legislation  during  the  great 
depression  of  1933.  The  terrible  conse- 
quences of  extravagant  Federal  spending 
are  obviously  imminent.  We  all  know 
this.  The  growing  inflation  is  convincing 
evidence.  But  we  should  do  the  right 
things,  forthrlghtly,  openly,  after  thor- 
ough study,  debate,  and  deliberation. 
Gimmicks  and  tricks,  which  only  post- 
pone proper  and  necessary  action  until 
after  the  election,  should  not  be  tol- 
erated. 

Congress  has  been  criticized  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  taking  the  valuable  time 
of  Cabinet  members  during  committee 
Interrogation!  This  charge  is  no  longer 
valid.  The  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States  sat  through  the  entire 
morning  session  of  the  hearing  on  H.R. 
14544  voluntarily.  He  is  a  very  able, 
important,  and  overworked  public  offi- 
cial and  our  committee  was  highly 
honored  that  the  Postmaster  CJeneral 
would  select  our  committee  to  audit. 

But,  inasmuch  as  neither  witness  even 
suggested  that  H.R.  14544  had  any  appli- 
cation to  the  Post  Office  Department,  I 
think  we  can  quite  properly  deduce  that 
Mr.  O'Brien  had  other,  but  very  impor- 
tant, reasons  for  lois  keen  Interest  in  our 
committee  and  the  passage  of  H.R.  14544. 

The  merits  of  every  bill  are  impor- 
tant. But  Members  of  Congress  have  a 
larger  responsibility  than  any  particu- 
lar bill.  We  have  an  obligation  to  pre- 
serve sound  parliamentary  procedure, 
the  committee  system,  and  the  right  of 
the  public  to  know  fully  about  bills 
which  we  consider.  We  are  not  dis- 
charging our  obligation.  Our  conunittee, 
the  Congress,  and  the  administration 
which  is  pressuring  our  committee  to  be- 
have In  this  unseemly  manner,  will 
suffer  and  regret  this  scandalous  per- 
formance. 

No  country  or  system  can  long  tolerate 
an  arrogance  of  power.  A  majority,  no 
matter  how  gre^t  in  numbers,  will  not 
survive  if  It  cannot  withstand  the  ques- 
tions or  ideas  of  the  minority.  Suppres- 
sion of  debates,  ideas,  or  the  free  expres- 
sion of  opinion— whether  by  brute  force 
of  arms,  or  by  denial  of  the  basic  par- 
liamentary functions— will  inexorably 
undermine  the  majority,  the  Congress, 
and  the  Nation. 

May  I  suggest  that,  in  spite  of  your 
orders,  you  study  thoroughly  H.R.  14544. 


"THE  WAY  IS  PLAIN,  PEACEFUL, 
GENEROUS,    JUST" 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
wmarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  world 
problems  mount  rather  than  recede  for 


the  United  States,  despite  our  massive 
outpouring  abroad  of  dollars,  guns  and 
troops. 

To  understand  why  this  is  so  we  must 
face  the  fswjt  that  empires  directed  from 
Europe  are  no  more.  Where  once  Bri- 
tannia ruled  the  waveis  and,  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  empires  provided  world- 
wide stability,  now,  to  an  loncomfortable 
extent,  a  power  vacuum  exists. 

What  will  fill  it?  WUl  it  be  a  tyran- 
nical force  like  communism,  already 
organized,  disciplined  and  on  the  move? 
Under  Presidents  Truman  and  Eisen- 
hower a  system  of  alliances  was  estab- 
lished in  an  effort  to  fill  the  vacuum. 
The  alliances  were  Intended  to  hold  back 
the  tide  of  tjTanny  and  provide  a  stable 
situation  in  which  liberty  and  Justice 
could  develop. 

Today  the  alliances  are  a  shambles. 
The  United  Nations  has  become  merely 
a  meeting  place  of  nations — useful  of 
course,  but  not  capable  of  providing 
worldwide  stability. 

To  an  alarming  degree  the  United 
States  Is  trying  to  fill  the  power  vacuum 
alone.  It  is  an  unaccustomed  role.  The 
United  States  seeks  no  empire.  Indeed, 
in  retrospect  we  must  acknowledge  that 
through  the  years  many  prominent 
Americans  applauded  the  breakup  of  the 
old  empires,  and  on  occasion  the  policies 
of  our  Government  hastened  the  process. 
As  the  free  world  alUances  have  weak- 
ened and  broken  apart,  our  role  as  world 
policeman  has  become  all  the  lonelier. 
This  trend  is  alarming  for  several 
reasons. 

First.  It  means  our  resources  must 
necessarily  be  spread  thinner  in  order 
to  cover  wider  responsibilities. 

Second.  The  fragmentation  of  the  free 
world  makes  each  part  more  vulnerable 
to  aggressive  forces — not  only  military 
but  also  economic. 

Third.  The  experience  may  be  so  dis- 
tressing and  discouraging  that  the 
United  States  will  retiu-n  to  a  new  form 
of  isolation.  The  cost  in  blood  and 
treasure  is  so  great,  and  the  burdens  so 
imfairly  distributed  that  the  American 
people,  in  resfntment  over  frustrations, 
may  turn  their  backs  on  world  responsi- 
bilities. That  indeed  would  be  a  calam- 
ity for  mankind  of  incalculable  propor- 
tions. 

To  me,  this  is  the  most  alarming  aspect 
of  our  lonely  role  as  world  policeman. 

Up  to  now,  the  experience  certainly 
has  not  been  gratifying. 

Even  at  the  present  pace,  our  policies 
and  programs  are  not  measuring  up  to 
today's  opportunity  and  challenge.  The 
pace  is  apt  to  get  worse. 

In  South  Vietnam  our  continuing  in- 
vestment has  brought  little  so  far  that 
is  hopeful.  The  end  to  military  action 
is  nowhere  in  sight.  As  our  commitment 
in  troops  rises,  so  apparently  do  the 
forces  of  aggression  from  the  north  and 
those  of  strife  within  the  nation  we  seek 
to  aid.  One  of  the  most  distressing  facts 
of  the  war  is  that  we  are  receiving  very 
little  cooperation  from  other  free  nations. 
Only  South  Korea,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  have  sent  troops. 

To  the  north  Red  China  has  already 
tested  its  own  atomic  bombs  and  in  time 
is  certain  to  advance  In  the  development 


of  nuclear  weapons.  Earlier  this  year 
our  Secretary  of  Defense  asked  NATO 
nations  what  they  will  do  about  this  ris- 
ing danger.  The  question  still  echoes 
around,  with  no  meaningful  response,  as 
does  Secretary  of  State  Rusk's  request 
for  greater  allied  assistance  in  Vietnam. 
In  Latin  America  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  lost  its  spark.  The  memory 
of  our  fimibling  role  in  the  Cuban  inva- 
sion and  our  much-criticized  action  in 
the  Dominican  Flepubllc  lingers  on.  Com- 
munist subversives  trained  90  miles  off 
the  U.S.  coast  in  Cuba  play  effectively 
the  old  themes  of  Yankee  imperialism, 
dollar  diplomacy,  and  gunboat  diplo- 
macy. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  Community 
things  go  from  bad  to  worse.  Powerful 
tides  of  change  are  rising  and  up  to  now 
our  response  has  been  uncreatlve,  essen- 
tially negative,  and  defensive,  and  often 
petty  and  childish.  After  several  years 
of  complaint  and  warning,  France  has 
moved  to  free  Itself  from  the  NATO  mili- 
tary organization  and  the  organization 
Itself  from  French  soil.  Although  the 
other  13  nations  in  the  alliance  have  ex- 
pressed solidarity  with  the  United  States 
in  the  face  of  French  action,  the  soli- 
darity Is  thin  in  spots. 

The  tides  of  change  flow  in  other  cap- 
itals as  well  as  in  Paris.  West  Germany 
grows  more  and  more  restive  under  the 
"special  status"  which  amounts  to  sec- 
ond-class membership  and  may  seek  a 
more  independent  role  if  France  at- 
tempts, as  expected,  to  negotiate  with 
the  Soviet  Union  some  sort  of  arrange- 
ment involving  longterm  West  German 
interests.  Turkey  is  resentful  over  a 
series  of  events— U.S.  withdrawal  of  mis- 
siles as  part  of  the  Soviet-United  States 
deal  which  followed  the  Cuban  con- 
frontation in  1962,  U.S.  policy  on  Cyprus 
in  1964  and  our  warning  to  Turkey  at 
that  time — a  warning  which  amoimted  to 
a  qualification  of  our  commitment  imder 
the  NATO  treaty  to  respond  automati- 
cally in  the  event  Turkey  was  attacked  by 
Russia. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  in  Western  Eu- 
rope arises  from  U.S.  neglect  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities as  the  ex  officio  leader  of 
NATO,  and  its  failure  to  recognize  and 
adjust  to  the  vast  changes  which  have 
occurred  in  the  Atlantic  Community 
since  the  Atlantic  treaty  was  adopted  In 
1949. 

It  was  Inevitable  at  the  outset  that  the 
United  States  provide  the  leadership  and 
the  resources  in  the  alliance.  Western 
Europe  was  ravaged  by  war  and  strug- 
ghng  to  rebuild.  Now,  although  the  pos- 
sibility of  Soviet  attack  remains,  the  situ- 
ation otherwise  is  substantially  changed. 
The  nations  of  Europe  have  rebuilt  their 
economies.  They  are  able  to  take  a  larger 
responsibility  in  the  alliance  and  want  a 
larger  voice  in  vital  llfe-and-death  de- 
cisions. 

The  United  States  has  acted,  however, 
as  if  nothing  has  changed.  We  have 
taken  NATO  for  granted,  and  assumed 
the  status  quo  will  continue.  We  have 
taken  no  significant  steps  to  alter  and  im- 
prove military  structure  which  today — as 
was  true  in  1949 — forces  our  alhes  to  rely 
under  all  circumstances  upon  U.S.  stra- 
tegic weapons  and  decisions  for  the  most 
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bsLsic    requirements    of    their    national 
security 

Many  Americans  will  'ae  astonished  to 
ieam  that  throughout  NATO's  entire  17 
years  U.S.  oCBcers  have  always  held  the 
two  supreme  command  posts  Of  the  10 
principal  subordinate  commands  French 
offlcers  have  never  held  more  than  1. 
United  Kingdom  offlcers  have  always 
held  six  and  the  United  States  the  re- 
maining three.  Officers  of  Belgium,  the 
Netherlainds,  Denmark.  Norway.  Lux- 
embourg. West  Gennany,  Italy,  Portu- 
gal. Canada,  Tarkey,  and  Greece  have 
never  held  a  principal  command  position 
and  do  not  now.  Iceland,  the  other  mem- 
ber of  NATO,  has  no  national  military 
force. 

On  September  9  De  Gaulle  warned 
that  France  will  "end  the  subordination 
which  Ls  described  as  integration" — at 
the  very  latest — when  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  reaches  its  20th  year  in  1969. 

This  was  widely  presented  in  the 
United  States  as  a  rejection  of  any  At- 
lantic integration,  although  the  French 
President  stressed  that  his  objection  was 
to  the  present  form  of  Integration  which 
to  him  means  the  subordination  of  his 
country 

France  had  repeatedly  stated  that  the 
present  command  structure  wa^s  not  ac- 
ceptable In  fact,  these  complaints  were 
first  voiced  before  De  Gaulle's  return  to 
power  Today,  the  complaint  comes 
principally  from  FVance.  Tomorrow  It 
may  be  from  others. 

We  should  ask  ourselves  how  we  would 
feel  if  the  situation  were  reversed,  with 
U.S.  officers  never  permitted  to  hold 
more  than  one  lonely  subordinate  com- 
mand post  in  the  entire  structure. 

De  Gaulle  Is  aware,  of  course,  tiiat  the 
relative  power  of  members  is  usually  re- 
jected In  the  structure  of  any  alliance 
or  league.  In  the  United  Nations,  for 
example,  certain  countries  have  privi- 
leged status  on  the  Security  Council.  In 
NATO  only  the  United  States.  Britain, 
and  France  are  represented  on  the 
Standing  Group. 

But  clearly  he  warned  this  practice  has 
been  carried  to  excess  in  NATO  and  to 
the  disadvantage  of  France.  We  can 
note  that  tlie  practice  may  al.'^o  have 
worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  other 
European  allies.  Germany.  Italy,  the  low 
countries  and  others — all  have  valid 
claims  to  proper  representation  In 
NATO's  command  structure. 

The  chEirge  was  serious  and  deserved 
Immediate,  courteous,  and  sympathetic 
attention. 

It  should  have  been  dealt  with  afflnn- 
atively.  Instead  the  administration  pre- 
pared only  for  retreat. 

President  Johnson  recently  said  of 
NATO: 

We  must  malnt&lc  Ita  strength  and  we 
must  continually  update  It  to  serve  the 
conxmon   isplratlona   of  us  ail 

But  the  only  action  his  administration 
took  was  negative — preparations  In  an- 
ticipation of  French  withdrawal 

This  totally  negative  response  tended 
to  strengthen  French  complaints  and 
more  than  canceled  out  the  affirmative 
words.  It  directly  contradicted  the  part  - 
nershlp  spirit  of  NATO      And,  perhaps 


most  dangerous  of  all,  it  imwittlngly 
played  Into  the  hands  of  the  long-term 
scheme,  often  attributed  to  De  Gaulle,  to 
establish  French  dominance  over  West- 
ern Europe,  in  substitution  for  what 
De  Gaulle  calls  Anglo-Saxon  hegemor\y. 

Since  September  9,  the  opposing  posi- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  Prance 
have  hardened  and  the  French  Presi- 
dent— doubtless  irritated  by  our  negative 
response — has  stepped  up  his  timetable 
and  given  clear  notice  of  withdrawal 
plans.  Our  Oovernment  continues  to 
deal  with  the  problem  In  an  uncreatlve 
and  even  childish  manner — trying  to  col- 
lect from  Prance  the  cost  of  removing 
NATO  installations,  rejecting  the  French 
deadline  for  removal  of  troops  from 
French  soil  and  withdrawing  our  nuclear 
weapons  from  French  troops  In  Ger- 
many. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  to  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  problem  by  means  of  a 
man-to-man  discussion  between  the  res- 
olute Presidents  of  these  two  proud  Re- 
publics, and  by  proposing  overdue  Im- 
provements in  the  NATO  structure. 

At  the  very  least,  a  personal  discus- 
sion between  the  two  Presidents  could 
afQrm  our  desire  to  maintain  cooperation 
and  alliance  with  Prance  no  matter  what 
final  decisions  Prance  may  make  In  re- 
gard to  the  multilateral  Atlantic  alli- 
ance. 

However,  the  personal  meeting  has  not 
occurred  and  with  each  passing  day  the 
chasm  between  these  historic  friends 
widens.  It  Is  pointless  to  argue  who 
must  share  the  greater  blame  for  this  un- 
fortiinate  development.  Sins  of  omis- 
sion and  commission  may  have  occurred 
In  abundance  on  both  sides. 

It  Is  vitally  Important,  however,  to  un- 
derstand where  the  responsibility  for 
leadership  lies.  Who  has  the  prime  duty 
to  take  the  initiative  to  meet  problems 
like  those  posed  by  Prance?  Is  It  a  col- 
lective responsibility,  or  does  it  center 
mainly  In  one  person? 

The  plain  truth  is  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  the  ex  officio 
leader  of  the  alliance,  smd  It  Is,  therefore, 
his  personal  responsibility  to  deal  af- 
firmatively with  problems  of  NATO  Just 
as  with  problems  within  the  United 
States. 

The  moment  President  Johnson  took 
the  oath  of  ofBce,  he  Inherited  the  mantle 
of  NATO  leadership.  He  may  prefer  that 
aomebody  else  worry  with  Atlantic  al- 
llaiwe  problems,  so  that  he  can  devote 
his  full  foreign  policy  attention  to  a 
small  comer  of  the  globe  in  southeast 
Asia. 

However,  the  responsibility,  under 
present  circumstances,  cannot  be  effec- 
tively assigned  to  someone  else.  Neglect 
of  the  responsibility  creates  a  leaderless 
vacuum,  and  forces  of  disintegration 
take  over.  This,  I  submit,  Is  precisely 
what  has  occurred. 

The  reasons  why  President  Johnson 
cannot  shift  the  alliance  leadership  to 
someone  else  are  plain.  He  alone  con- 
trols the  vast  arsenal  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons which  form  the  basic  deterrent  on 
which  all  NATO  nations  depend  to  re- 
sist aggression.  He  personally  selects  the 
two  U^.  oflDoers  who  hold  the  supreme 


field  command  positions — SACEUR  and 
SACLANT.  Even  the  small  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons.  In  theory  Integrated  into 
the  NATO  command  structure,  are 
actually  under  his  personal  control. 

The  NATO  ccHiimand  structure  Is  so 
dependent  on  decisions  the  U.S.  Presi- 
dent alone  can  make  that  it  could  not 
possibly  function  in  a  crisis  except  as 
an  appendage  of  the  UJS.  Department  of 
Defense. 

It  is  widely  assumed  that  military 
forces  of  NATO  nations  are  integrated  to 
a  substantial  degree. 

What  are  the  facts?  As  mentioned 
earlier,  none  of  the  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  is  integrated.  None  is  even  ear- 
marked for  NATO  command  In  wartime. 
None  of  the  tactical  nuclear  weapons  Is 
actually  Integrated.  Even  those  assigned 
to  NATO  forces  can  be  used  only  on 
specific  authority  of  the  US.  President. 

No  naval  forces  are  integrated. 

The  only  forces  which  can  properly  be 
called  integrated  are  under  SACEUR,  a 
UJS.  officer.  Germany  is  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  alliance  whose  military  forces 
are  fully  Integrated. 

In  assessing  the  current  crisis  in  NATO 
we  should  face  some  clear  facts  of  life. 

First.  NATO  is  a  far  cry  from  the  in- 
tegrated, militarily  efficient  structure 
mtiny  believe  it  to  be.  Calling  it  inte- 
grated does  not  make  It  so. 

Second.  The  United  States  does  indeed 
dominate  the  military  structure.  In  my 
opinion,  it  does  so  to  an  uimecessary 
degree. 

The  United  States  long  ago  could  have, 
and  should  have,  made  several  substan- 
tial Improvements  on  its  outi  initiative. 

First.  Authorize  full  exchange  of  nu- 
clear military  information  among  all 
three  members  of  the  Standing  Group, 
theoretically  the  top  military  authority 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  Britain,  and  France.  This 
would  have  ended  an  unfortimate  caste 
system  which  has  denied  to  the  French 
member  information  available  to  the 
other  two. 

Second.  Yield  some  of  the  U.S.  com- 
mand positions  to  make  possible  a  more 
reasonable  division  of  them  among  of- 
flcers of  other  nations.  Last  year  former 
President  Eisenhower  suggested  that  a 
French  officer  be  named  SACEUR.  In 
1961  a  French  request  for  a  subordinate 
sea  conmaand  was  denied.  Certainly  the 
key  positions  should  be  more  fairly  dis- 
tributed— perhaps  rotated— thus  creat- 
ing a  ctHnmand  structure  that  reflects  a 
greater  degree  of  partnership. 

Third.  Withdraw  the  U.S.  veto  over 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  assigned  to 
NATO.  The  line  of  authority  over  all  as- 
signed weapons  and  other  forces  should 
be  clear,  without  lateral  Interference. 

Although  modest  WHnpared  with  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  strengthen  the  At- 
lantic community,  these  steps  would  be 
In  the  right  direction.  The  basic  reforms 
they  involve  are  needed,  whether  Prance 
stays  In  the  aUiance  or  not. 

While  we  try  to  strengthen  the  alli- 
ance we  must  acknowledge  its  inherent 
weakness. 

Even  the  best-formed  and  best-tended 
alliance  hangs  always  by  the  tiny  fragile 
thread  of  national  self-interest.    George 
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Washington  took  note  of  this  frailty  in 
his  Farewell  Address  when  he  said: 

To  the  efficacy  and  pennanency  of  Tour 
(the  United  States)  Union,  a  Govcrmnent  for 
the  whole  Is  Indispensable.  No  AlUances 
however  strict  between  the  parts  can  be  an 
adequate  substitute. — They  must  Inevitably 
experience  the  InXractlorui  &  Interruptions 
which  all  Alll&noes,  In  all  times,  b&ve  ex- 
perienced. 

By  example,  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
NATO  military  coin. 

One  side  shows  the  weakness  If  each 
nation  attempts  to  stand  alone  in  mili- 
tary affairs,  and  this  side  argues  persua- 
sively for  an  integrated  military  force. 
The  other  side  shows  the  potential  weak- 
ness to  a  nation  If  Its  military  forces  are 
merged  in  an  Integrated  force  actually 
controlled  by  another  nation.  In  the 
flashing  instant  of  a  nuclear  showdown, 
Its  failure  to  act  would  effectively  lnmio- 
billze  all  the  others. 

It  poses  a  dilemma  not  easily  resolved. 

In  an  Integrated  command  someone 
must  be  in  charge.  Fifteen  fingers  on 
the  same  button  is  hardly  a  practical  ar- 
rangement. On  the  other  hand,  the  one 
in  charge  has  the  destiny  of  the  others  in 
his  hands. 

What  is  needed  of  course  is  a  truly  in- 
tegrated mlUtary  force  controlled  by  a 
government  of  the  whole  In  which  all 
parties  have  a  fair  voice. 

Therefore,  while  urging  that  the 
United  States  act  immediately  to  patch 
things  up  with  Prance  on  the  best  basis 
possible,  and  make  the  suggested  Im- 
provements in  the  structure  of  the  alli- 
ance, I  realize  full  well  that  this  alone 
Is  not  enough. 

It  is  not  enough  because  alliance  Is  not 
enough. 

We  must  seek  and  find  a  governmental 
arrangement  which  will  end  the  ^ver- 
present  danger  of  fragmentation  IriKer- 
ent  in  any  alliance,  one  which  will  Mhd 
the  free  nations  together  effectively  and 
permanently  in  order  to  deal  with  all 
areas  of  vital  common  interest — trade, 
monetary,  worldwide  policy  as  well  as 
military  affairs. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  statement  to  Con- 
gress December  1,  1862  is  appropriate  to- 
day.   He  said: 

The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  Inade- 
quate to  the  stormy  present.  The  occasion 
Is  piled  high  with  difficulty,  and  we  must 
rtse  with  the  occasion.  As  our  case  Is  new, 
M  we  must  think  anew  and  act  anew.  We 
must  disenthrall  ourselves,  and  then  we  shall 
save  our  country. 

Today,  as  In  1862,  the  dogmas  of  the 
quiet  past  are  inadequate  to  the  stormy 
present.  We  must  rise  with  the  occa- 
sion. We  must  think  anew  and  act 
anew.    We  must  disenthrall  ourselves. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  should 
offer  the  Ann,  friendly  hand  of  common 
citizenship  to  freedom-loving  people  be- 
yond our  borders. 

This  should  be  done  by  inviting  the 
people  of  other  free  nations  to  join  with 
us  in  establishing  a  new  federal  union 
government  of  limited  but  specific  au- 
thority and  at  the  same  time  placlrvg  new 
emphasis  on  UjS.  immigration  and  state- 
hood. 

This  generous  and  peaceful  gesture 
*ould  do  more  than  all  the  foreign-aid 
aouars  and  foreign-aid  guns  imaginable 


to  exalt  once  more  the  name  "America" 
to  the  idealism  it  once  symbolized.  It 
would  put  aggressive  forces  like  com- 
munism on  the  defensive  and  lift  the 
spirit  of  liberty  in  every  land. 

It  would  be  a  powerful  initiaUve  in 
foreign  poUcy  with  immediate .  impact, 
even  though  response  to  our  offer  of 
common  citizenship  might  take  time. 

It  would  demonstrate  plainly  our  de- 
sire to  cooperate — not  to  dominate — in 
world  affairs.  It  would  show  how  prob- 
lems which  beset  the  free-world  com- 
munity and  seem  almost  beyond  solu- 
tion— Uke  monetary  Instability,  nuclear 
proUferatlon,  trade  rivalry,  East-West 
relations — can  be  resolved  safely,  peace- 
fully, and  to  mutual  advantage. 

Guns  and  dollars  have  their  place.  At 
times  they  are  essential.  But  they  must 
not  be  permitted  to  crowd  out  of  pre- 
eminent position  in  our  affairs  the  hu- 
manitarian Idealism  that  brought  our 
Republic  into  being,  led  to  its  expansion 
across  a  continent  and  far  into  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  and  made  it  a  place  of  refuge 
and  opportunity  for  42  million  immi- 
grants. 

It  would  remind  us,  too,  that  Ameri- 
can citizenship  is  for  most  of  us  a  heri- 
tage of  birth,  an  act  of  God  for  which 
we  can  claim  no  personal  responsibility. 
The  heritage  carries  with  it  responsibil- 
ity but  certainly  no  right  to  exclude 
others. 

The  offer  of  common  citizenship, 
stated  clearly  and  kept  before  the  world, 
would  disprove  Communist  accusations 
of  Imperialism  even  though  clrcimi- 
stances  may  require  that  American  guns, 
as  well  as  voices,  continue  to  speak. 

It  would  prove  that  we  mean  what  we 
say  about  the  supreme  importance  of 
each  individual  person,  regardless  of 
race,  origin  or  station  In  life.  Our 
avowal  that  Government  exists  to  serve 
man — and  not  the  other  way  around — 
would  have  new  meaning,  not  only  to 
those  fortunate  enough  to  live  under  our 
constitutional  system,  but  to  those  in  dis- 
tant lands  and  degrading  circumstances. 
It  would  diminish — hopefully  erase — 
the  false  but  widely  held  notion  that  the 
United  States  is  a  self-righteous  power 
which  uses  and  exploits  people  beyond 
its  borders  and  is  interested  in  their  per- 
sonal problems  only  in  terms  of  our  own 
narrow  self-interest. 

The  actual  establishment  of  common 
citizenship  through  a  new  federal  union 
government  would,  of  course,  require  a 
giant  historic  stride  in  political  achieve- 
ment. Preparation  for  it  would  likely 
call  for  patient  effort  by  the  best  minds 
of  the  Atlantic  community. 

A  begliming  is  being  made  in  Congress 
this  year,  with  consideration  of  a  resolu- 
tion to  establish  a  delegation  of  eminent 
U.S.  citizens  to  meet  with  similar  groups 
from  other  NATO  nations  for  these 
specific  purposes:  First,  to  declare  that 
the  eventual  goal  is  to  convert  the  al- 
liance into  a  federal  union  government; 
second,  to  set  a  timetable  for  reaching 
the  goal;  and  third,  to  estabUsh  institu- 
tions to  keep  the  project  in  motion. 

Procedures  for  U.S.  immigration  and 
statehood  of  course  already  exist,  and 
only  a  few  changes  in  Immigration  laws 
are  needed. 


Before  the  United  SUtes  can  hope  for 
achievement  of  these  broad  goals,  we 
must  first  make  the  offer  of  common 
citizenship  and  adjust  the  emphasis  of 
our  foreign  poUcy  accordingly. 

The  offer  Itself  is  the  critical  need  at 
this  moment. 

By  the  simple  but  explicit  offer  of 
common  citizenship  we  would  give  elo- 
quent testimony  to  our  Judeo-Christian 
heritage  and  a  firm,  believable  commit- 
ment to  the  ideals  of  liberty,  justice,  and 
equaUty  for  all  people,  not  just  those 
within  our  present  borders. 

Gone  would  be  the  false  Illusion  of 
America  as  a  closed  society.  Its  borders 
fixed  and  its  land  and  people  walled  in 
by  a  ring  of  armaments. 

America  would  be  regarded  as  an  open 
society  of  free  men  and  women  who  are 
ready,  wUllng  and  anxious  to  share  with 
other  like-minded  people  the  responsi- 
bilities and  opportunities  of  citizenship. 

In  the  same  message  to  Congress  from 
which  I  quoted  earUer,  Mr.  Lincoln 
closed  with  words  which  challenge  each 
of  us  to  measure  up  with  courage,  imag- 
ination and  determination  to  the  great 
opportunity  which  lies  before  us — an  op- 
portunity to  transform  today's  gloom 
into  bright  promise. 
He  said; 

We.  even  here,  hold  the  power  and  bear 
the  responslblUty.  In  giving  freedom  to  the 
slave  we  assure  freedom  to  the  free — honor- 
able alike  m  what  we  give  and  what  we 
preserve.  We  shall  nobly  save  or  meanly 
loee  the  last  best  hope  of  earth.  Other 
means  may  succeed:  this  could  not  fall.  The 
way  Is  plain,  peaceful,  generous.  Just—*  way 
which  If  followed  the  world  will  forever  ap- 
plaud and  Ood  must  forever  bless. 


THE  WOMEN'S  JOB  CORPS  CENTER 
AT  CHARLESTON.  W.  VA. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Slack]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  three 
separate  occasions  during  recent  weeks 
we  have  been  entertained  by  two  of  our 
minority  colleagues  with  a  series  of  skits 
portraying  what  they  claimed  to  be  hor- 
rifying discoveries  about  the  Women's 
Job  Corps  Center  at  Charleston.  W.  Vr* 
I  use  the  word  "entertained"  advisedly, 
because  their  act  must  have  been  enter- 
taiiiment  since  it  was  largely  based  on 
fiction. 

Webster's  New  World  Dictionary  de- 
fines fiction  as  "a  making  up  of  imag- 
inary happenings,"  and  this  description 
fits  their  performances  admirably.  If 
I  were  a  drama  critic,  however,  I  would 
recommend  against  attending  future  per- 
formances, because  the  first  three  have 
featured  repetitious  dialog  and  a  very 
weak  plot. 

This  statement  Is  designed  to  elimi- 
nate some  of  the  misinformation  and 
confusion  that  has  been  spread  about 
the  Job  Corps  Center,  and  to  thereby 
correct  the  record. 

As  a  native  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  I 
have  always  been  gratified  when  one  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  visit  with  my  constitu- 
ents. In  the  present  instance,  however, 
I  must  admit  my  complete  astonishment 
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at  the  amount  of  pseudoftwt,  tnMllP- 
pcrted  astiumptlon  and  innuendo  that 
has  erupted  out  of  a  1-day  visit  to  my 
home  city  by  a  Member  of  the  House. 

We  all  realize  that  the  minority  has 
determined  to  make  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram a  major  politcal  !s,sue  In  the  1966 
campaign  To  that  end  '.ve  have  heard 
many  speeches  by  various  Members  who 
offer  what  they  consider  to  be  evidence 
of  waste,  extravagance,  and  mismanage- 
ment In  the  handling  of  antlpoverty 
funds  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity 

Where  there  are  truths  to  be  told  In 
this  connection,  the  minority  Is  exercis- 
ing an  important  and  time-honored 
fimctlon.  But  we  honor  that  function 
only  where  it  is  based  on  fact,  and  In  the 
case  of  the  Job  Corps  Center  at  Charles- 
ton a  minimum  quantity  of  fact  hats 
been  used  as  a  basis  from  which  to 
project  a  maximum  quantity  of  assump- 
tion and  speculation. 

It  is  now  time,  therefore,  to  clear  the 
atmosphere  by  supplying  a  somewhat 
more  rounded  picture  of  the  actual  situa- 
tion, because  the  basic  contentions  of  the 
minority  in  connection  with  this  Job 
Corps  Center  are  wholly  without  merit. 
The  record  does  not  support  the  state- 
ments which  have  been  made,  and  there- 
fore the  Women's  Job  Corps  Center  at 
Charleston  cannot  be  permitted  to  be- 
come a  horrible  example  m  the  1966  cam- 
paign, a  symbol  of  favoritism,  as  were 
the  vicuna  coats  and  oriental  rugs  of  the 
last  years  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion. 

The  minority  spokesmen  did  not 
criticize  either  the  operations  or  the  en- 
rollees  of  the  Job  Corps  Center,  but  con- 
fined their  charges  to  the  physical 
location  of  the  facility  and  the  funds  ex- 
pended to  adapt  a  hotel  structure  to  fit 
the  specifications  of  a  Job  Corps  center. 

T  will  do  the  same. 

I  wa.s  not  consulted  either  before  or 
a;ter  the  Center  was  located  In  Charles- 
ton. Indeed,  you  may  be  Interested  to 
know  that  during  a  full  year  of  its  op- 
erations no  staff  member  of  the  OfQce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  ever  visited  me, 
wrote  a  ietter  or  even  telephoned  to  place 
at  my  disposal  information  regarding  Its 
progress  and  operations.  I  have  never 
met  the  manager  and  I  have  no  personal, 
political,  or  patronage  conr.ectlons  of  any 
kind  with  the  Center. 

As  previously  stated,  however,  and  In 
the  belief  that  the  principles  of  falrplay 
should  prevail  in  public  discussion  and 
ii\  political  campaigning,  I  feel  it  proper 
to  correct  the  record  at  this  time  m  .such 
a  manner  as  to  remove  the  Job  Corps 
Center  at  Charleston  from  further  dis- 
cussion as  a  strawman  political  issue  in 
1966 

Just  what  were  the  contention  ad- 
vanced by  the  minority  spokesmen? 

They  were  two  In  number : 

First.  That  this  installation  is  a  fia- 
grant  example  of  political  favoritism  and 
of  extravagant  diversion  of  antlpoverty 
funds  into  the  pocJtets  of  I>enicK;rHtlc 
politicians. 

Second.  That  the  financial  arrange- 
ments which  have  b)een  made  to  secure 
the  stxTicture  in  which  the  Job  Corps 
Center  is  located — a  building  known  as 


the  Kanawha  Hotel — were  extravagant 
and  wasteful  of  the  public  funds. 

Let  us  deal  with  first  things  first.  Dur- 
ing three  appearances  before  this  House, 
very  heavy  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
subject  of  political  favoritism,  because 
one  of  the  owners  of  the  hotel  Is  Mr. 
Angus  Peyton,  a  former  candidate  for 
political  office  and  presently  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  West  Virginia  Department 
of  Commerce.  There  was  also  reference 
to  the  fact  that  the  hotel  housed  a  Dem- 
ocratic campaign  headquarters  In  1960. 

Out  of  these  two  trivialities  an  effort 
was  made  to  create  a  picture  of  gross 
profiteering  at  the  taxpayers'  expense  by 
means  of  a  secret  and  presumably  shady 
deal  involving  special  consideration  for 
a  Democratic  politician  who.  in  some 
mysterious  manner,  was  able  to  Influence 
decisions  taken  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  its  contractor,  the 
Packard  Bell  Electronics  Corp. 

I  think  you  should  know  that  Mr. 
Angtis  Peyton  is  not  presently  a  candi- 
date for  public  office.  Although  the 
present  West  Virginia  Governor,  the 
Honorable  Hulett  Smith,  served  as  State 
commerce  commissioner  at  the  time  he 
was  elected  to  the  governorship,  that 
particular  State  post  offers  no  historical 
advantage.  West  Virginians  have  most 
often  turned  to  persons  with  experience 
as  State  attorney  general,  and  among 
those  Individuals  who  are  tentatively 
mentioned  as  potential  candidates  for 
Governor  In  1963,  Mr.  Peyton  is  not  ac- 
corded any  preferential  status  over  a 
half-dozen  others. 

As  to  the  presence  of  1960  campaign 
headquarters  In  the  hotel,  I  can  assure 
you  that  during  the  past  20  years  this 
property  has  had  many  political  head- 
quarters in  both  primary  and  general 
election  campaigns.  In  1958  my  own 
headquarters  was  located  there  because 
it  is  a  well-placed  central  point  in  the 
downtown  business  district. 

No  connection  has  been  shown  be- 
tween the  establishment  of  the  Job  Corps 
Center  at  this  site  and  any  political 
ambitions  of  Mr.  Pej^n,  or  the  past  use 
of  suites  of  rooms  in  the  hotel  as  political 
party  campaign  headquarters.  This  type 
of  Innuendo  casts  doubt  on  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  entire  minority  effort  and 
detracts  from  the  strength  of  their  argu- 
ment. Let  us  examine  Just  how  this 
facility  came  to  Charleston. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportimlty 
was  established  when  Public  Law  88-452 
was  signed  by  the  President  on  Au- 
gust 20,  1964.  There  was  an  Interval  of 
several  months  before  appropriated 
funds  became  available,  the  necessary 
professional  staff  could  be  hired,  and  the 
mechanics  of  the  program  could  be 
translated  into  direct  action. 

The  creation  of  the  new  Job  Corps 
centers  present  some  knotty  problems. 
After  all,  what  is  a  Job  Corps  center?  It 
must  be  a  substantial  building  which 
meets  health  and  safety  requirements  in 
all  respects,  and  must  be  adaptable  to  the 
Job  of  housing,  feeding,  instructing  and 
providing  a  modified  campus  atmosphere 
for  several  hundred  young  persons  who 
will  reside  within  its  walls. 

There  are  no  available  unused  college 
dormitories  in  this  coimtry.    The  Con- 


gress knows  that  only  too  well.  OflSce 
buildings  are  not  readily  adaptable  to 
living  quarters.  Unused  barracks  are 
usually  located  too  far  from  the  sources 
of  supply  and  services  required  to  main- 
tain a  group  of  several  hundred  young 
people. 

Older  hotels  seemed  to  offer  the  best 
possibility,  and  GEO  set  out  quite  frankly 
to  determine  if  any  hotels  which  might 
be  considered  on  the  fringe  of  profitable 
operations  would  be  Interested  in  leasing 
their  facilities. 

In  November  1964,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  was  requested  by 
GEO  to  canvass  hotels  and  similar  prop- 
erties on  a  nationwide  basis  to  ascertain 
whether  any  of  them  would  be  available 
for  use  as  Job  Corps  centers.  At  that 
time  GSA  contacted  Mr.  Angus  Peyton 
informally,  inquiring  as  to  whether  he 
would  be  interested  in  leasing  space  in 
the  Kanawha  Hotel  for  that  purpose. 
The  response  was  entirely  negative:  Mr 
Peyton  indicated  he  was  not  Interested 
in  the  slightest. 

The  general  response  to  this  broad  In- 
quiry was  not  promising.  However,  Pub- 
lic Law  88-452.  in  section  103,  specifically 
authorized  the  Director  of  the  Job  Corps 
program  to  enter  into  agreements  not 
only  with  Federal,  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies, but  also  with  private  organizations 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
conservation  camps  and  training  cen- 
ters. There  were  strong  signs  of  interest 
in  this  portion  of  the  GEO  program  by 
private  industry.  A  detailed  story  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  February  11, 1965. 
reflected  that  interest  and  listed  a  num- 
ber of  top-rank  corporations  who  were 
offering  proposals  to  GEO. 

It  was  concluded,  therefore,  that  GEO 
would  be  well  advised  to  encourage  pri- 
vate industry  to  offer  proposals  for  the 
creation  and  management  of  Job  Corps 
centers,  with  these  proposals  to  include 
suggested  sites,  wlrch  they  must  locate 
themselves  and  offer  as  part  of  a  package 
to  GEO  for  approval. 

In  January  1965,  the  Packard  Bell 
Electronics  Corp.  had  put  forth  a  pro- 
posal to  establish  tind  manage  a  Job 
Corps  center  and  was  engaged  in  an 
effort  to  secure  a  suitable  location  for  the 
facility.  A  number  of  cities  came  un- 
der consideration,  but  Packard  Bell  felt 
that  a  special  effort  should  be  m£wle  to 
locate  one  of  the  early  centers  in  the 
Apjjalachian  region  which  had  received 
a  great  deal  of  attention  and  special  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  select  a  community  where  a 
satisfactory  property  was  available,  but 
also  a  community  of  sufficient  size  so 
that  the  required  goods  and  services 
could  be  obtained  to  maintain  several 
hundred  young  persons. 

The  Packard  Bell  representatives  ap- 
proached Mr,  Peyton  about  the  Kanawha 
Hotel  and  received  a  negative  response. 
Notwithstanding  the  impression  left  by 
the  statements  of  the  minority,  the  hotel 
at  that  time  was  making  a  satisfactorj- 
profit.  It  is  an  old  building,  but  it  is  con- 
structed of  masonry  and  could  continue 
in  active  service  indefinitely  if  properly 
maintained.  I  am  advised  by  Mr.  Peyton 
that  the  owners  have  recently  spent 
$250,000  on  improvements,  primarily  new 
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elevators,  new  interior  reconditioning, 
and  new  furniture.  The  hotel  was 
making  very  gratifying  financial  progress 
and  the  owners  were  collecting  $8,850  per 
month  in  rents  of  leased  space  on  the 
first  and  second  floors  alone,  plus  the 
usual  rentals  from  four  floors  of  hotel 
rooms. 

At  this  point  the  Packard  Bell  repre- 
sentatives visited  the  Charleston  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  talked  with 
Mr.  Frank  Sohn,  the  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. I  know  Mr.  Sohn  personally  and 
have  been  impressed  by  the  vigor  with 
which  he  discharges  the  typical  chamber 
of  commerce  responsibility  of  assisting 
new  business  to  enter  the  Charleston 
area.  He  viewed  the  Job  Corps  center 
as  a  potential  new  business,  involving  a 
payroll  of  perhaps  $50,000  a  month,  and 
was  determined  to  assist  the  Packard 
Bell  group  if  at  all  possible.  He  called 
four  property  owners  for  them  including 
two  other  hotels  in  the  hope  that  some- 
thing might  be  made  available.  None 
of  these  other  properties  provided  the 
right  combination  of  space,  location,  and 
physical  facilities,  however.  He  there- 
upon called  Mr.  Peyton  and  asked  him 
to  reconsider  his  earlier  decision  suid 
meet  with  the  Packard  Bell  representa- 
tives. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  mention  a 
curious  circumstance.  With  all  of  the 
so-called  investigation  that  was  done  in 
Charleston  by  the  minority,  how  did  they 
happen  to  overlook  the  key  role  played 
by  Mr.  Sohn?  Or  do  they  actually  know 
what  happened,  but  dare  not  admit  it. 
because  the  whole  fabric  of  their  political 
favoritism  charge  would  collapse  into  a 
pile  of  nonsense? 

The  simple  truth  is  that  there  could  be 
no  Job  Corps  center  in  Charleston  unless 
an  acceptable  site  could  be  found,  and 
Packard  Bell  had  found  no  site.  They 
were  offering  what  amoimted  to  a  new 
industry  which  would  spend  over  $600,- 
OOO  per  year  in  the  conunimlty  for  sal- 
aries, goods,  and  services.  No  chamber  of 
conunerce  man  worth  his  salt  would 
allow  an  opportunity  like  that  to  go  by 
the  boards. 

On  this  third  occasion  Mr.  Peyton  was 
still  unenthusiastic  but  he  agreed  to  the 
meeting.  Finally,  as  in  all  dealings  of 
this  kind,  the  matter  reduces  Itself  to  a 
question  of  what  the  seller  will  take 
and  what  the  buyer  can  afford  to  offer. 
A  lease  was  drawn  up  and  agreement 
-as  reached. 

I  do  not  believe  detailed  comment  on 
the  lease  is  necessary  because  a  copy  was 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
April  5.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  Mr.  Pey- 
ton considers  the  lease  to  be  a  good 
agreement  for  both  parties,  is  in  no  way 
ashamed  of  its  provisions,  and  states 
that  it  was  negotiated  Just  Uke  any  other 
lease.  He  wishes  to  be  on  the  record 
olBclally,  furthermore,  with  the  state- 
ment that  he  never  at  any  time  held 
consultations  with  or  negotiated  with 
any  Federal  official  whatsoever.  All  ar- 
rangements were  reached  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  contractor — the  Pack- 
ard Bell  Electronics  Corp. — and  on  a 
t'usiness  basis  entirely. 

Since  the  minority  has  inserted  in  the 
RicoRD    some    very    loose    speculation 
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about  the  terms  of  that  lease,  a  subject 
which  I  will  examine  later  on,  I  think 
in  all  fairness  to  Mr.  Peyton  that  his 
position  and  antecedents  should  be  made 
known.  The  minority  has  left  the  im- 
pression that  he  is  a  marginal  politician 
who  is  participating  in  a  grubby  pay- 
off of  some  kind  because  he  was  defeated 
in  a  Democratic  primary. 

This  is  simply  not  the  case.  The  Pey- 
ton family  has  resided  in  the  Charleston 
area  for  well  over  a  century.  They  have 
always  been  substantial  people  of  excel- 
lent repute.  The  grandfather  of  Angus 
Peyton  was  a  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1863  at  which  the 
first  West  Virginia  State  government 
was  organized  and  was  a  member  of  the 
first  State  supreme  court. 

The  Peytons  have  been  businessmen 
and  property  owners  for  generations. 
They  are  realistic  and  determined  in  their 
business  dealings,  but  I  know  of  no  in- 
stance in  which  dishonesty  or  question- 
able business  practices  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  any  of  them.  The  fact  is,  as 
State  commerce  conmiissioner.  position 
involving  responsibilities  aimed  at  en- 
couraging the  entry  of  new  business  into 
West  Virginia,  Angus  Peyton  could  hardly 
refuse  indefinitely  to  reach  an  arrange- 
ment which  would  bring  a  sizable  new 
source  of  business  to  the  Charleston  area, 
particularly  after  it  was  found  that  the 
Kanawha  Hotel  was  the  only  property 
which  might  be  available  and  which  met 
the  needs  of  the  contractors. 

I  have  inquired  into  the  facts  stated 
above  through  Mr.  Peyton.  Mr.  Sohn,  the 
General  Services  Administration,  and  the 
Packard  Bell  management.  All  four  of 
these  sources  are  in  agreement  regarding 
the  way  in  which  this  matter  developed. 
The  Packard  Bell  representatives  veri- 
fied the  fact  that  they  told  Frank  Sohn 
a  payroll  of  $50,000  a  month  could  be 
expected  and  also  that  there  would  be 
very  heavy  local  purchases  from  mer- 
chants, involving  food,  clothing,  opera- 
tional supplies,  and  even  the  services  of 
professional  men. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  a  false  and 
misleading  picture  of  the  placement  of 
the  Job  Corps  Center  in  the  Kanawha 
Hotel  has  been  painted  by  the  minority 
spokesmen. 

Let  us  go  on  to  the  second  basic  con- 
tention of  the  minority  spokesman — that 
there  has  been  extravagant  and  wasteful 
use  of  public  funds  in  this  enterprise. 
Much  of  the  basis  for  this  contention 
revolves  aroimd  a  number  of  discon- 
nected assertions  regarding  the  terms  of 
the  lease,  the  amounts  to  be  expended  for 
rent  and  other  purposes,  and  the  pre- 
sumed value  of  the  Kanawha  Hotel  in 
relation  to  the  lease  terms. 

Prior  to  my  first  election  to  Congress 
I  served  for  6  years  as  a  tax  assessor. 
I  was  an  elected  public  official  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  setting  valua- 
tions on  property  for  assessment  pur- 
poses each  year.  I  was,  in  fact,  the 
a.ssessor  for  Kanawha  Coimty  in  which 
this  Job  Corps  Center  is  located.  Con- 
sequently I  am  personally  familiar  with 
the  assessment  history  of  real  estate  in 
the  area. 

In  fact,  very  careful  study  of  the  biog- 
raphies of  my  434  colleagues,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  IXrectory, 


reveals  that  I  am  the  only  former  tax 
assessor  now  serving  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Under  the  circumstances  you  can  ap- 
preciate the  mixed  feelings  with  which 
I  read  the  discourse  on  real  estate  values 
and  tax  assessments  in  my  home  county 
which  was  delivered  by  minority  speakers 
after  a  lightning  1-day  visit  to  my  own 
home  city.  It  may  have  escaped  our 
colleagues,  but  this  is  indeed  the  age  of 
specialization,  and  full  knowledge  of  all 
factors  bearing  on  real  estate  values  and 
supporting  a  fair  scale  of  assessment  is 
a  very  complex  matter,  involving  some 
fine  and  careful  judgments,  and  Macy's 
does  not  tell  Staiidard  Gil  how  to  rhake 
gasoline. 

I  will  not  go  into  all  of  the  various 
fragmentary  cost  and  expenditure  ele- 
ments detailed  in  this  Chamber  as  the 
basis  for  charges  of  extravagance,  be- 
cause each  has  only  limited  meaning  in- 
dividually. 

For  example,  it  is  stated  that  the  fur- 
niture in  the  Kanawha  Hotel  was  trans- 
ported to  a  storage  building  and  that 
rental  of  $4,800  per  year  for  the  storage 
of  this  property  must  be  paid  with  Fed- 
eral funds.  Since  the  contractor  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  furnishings  and  equip- 
ment of  the  owner,  and  since  this  prop- 
erty must  be  returned  to  the  owner  when 
the  lease  ends,  it  would  appear  that  there 
is  nothing  unusual  about  this  action. 
Obviously  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to 
protect  this  equipment  and  minimize  the 
chances  of  damage.  Leases  calling  for 
removal  and  protection  of  owner  prop- 
erty are  very  common ;  I  suggest  that  this 
would  never  have  been  the  subject  of 
comment  if  Mr.  Peyton  had  not  once 
been  a  political  candidate. 

It  has  been  stated -that  $16,000  vas 
paid  to  settle  leases  of  former  tenants. 
That  is  true,  but  has  no  connection  with 
the  cost  of  the  Job  Corps  facility.  The 
Packard  Bell  organization  has  not  been 
and  will  not  be  reimbursed  for  this  ex- 
pense, and  has  not  requested  any  such 
reimbursement. 

Actually,  this  $16,000  Item  underscores 
the  weakness  of  the  minority  case.  This 
money  was  paid  to  settle  leases  of  clients 
who  occupied  permanent  quarters  on  the 
first  two  floors  of  the  hotel.  As  I  stated 
earlier,  the  hotel  collected  $8,850  per 
month  from  this  source,  plus  the  rental 
from  four  floors  of  hotel  rooms.  Simple 
arithmetic  informs  us  that  the  Kanawha 
Hotel  had  a  guaranteed  yearly  Income  of 
$106,200,  plus  additional  return  each 
month  depending  upon  the  number  of 
hotel  rooms  in  use. 

A  great  deal  has  been  made  by  the 
minority  spokesmen  of  the  fact  that  the 
lease  calls  for  payment  of  $94,800  in  rent 
for  the  first  year,  and  the  minority  has 
been  even  brazen  enough  to  label  this 
sum  as  a  "diversion  of  antlpoverty 
funds."  The  fact  is,  the  hotel  owners, 
through  the  terms  of  this  lesise,  agreed  to 
fixed  rental  income  totaling  $11,400  less 
on  the  first  year  than  they  would  have 
had  by  continuing  in  the  hotel  business. 

One  of  the  ugliest  distortions  of  fact 
I  have  ever  read  in  the  Congressional 
Record  is  the  minority  statement  that: 

A  leading  West  Virginia  Democrat  receives 
•94,800  per  year  profit  on  a  property  worth 
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«250.00O^a   poverty   profit   of   38   percent  a 

year. 

This  is  a  deliberate  and  calculated 
smear,  because  the  terms  of  the  lease  as 
published  state  clearly  In  article  III  that 
the  "les-see  agrees  to  pay  the  fixed  net 
rent  at  the  rate  of  $94,800  for  the  first 
year."  The  rental  clause  docs  not  stipu- 
late profit  and  how  much  the  owners 
will  profit  can  only  be  determined  after 
a  span  of  operation,  or  even  perhaps 
after  the  use  of  the  hotel  is  completed  by 
the  Job  Corps 

It  was  also  stated  that  the  Packard 
BpI!  firm  is  obligated  to  pay  the  sum  of 
$70,000  as  compensatory  remuneration 
If  the  lease  Is  terminated  prior  to  2  years 
and  3  months  of  its  beginning  date.  This 
\s  also  true,  and  it  is  a  typical  penalty 
clause  in  a  short-term  lease.  However,  If 
the  facility  is  operated  bej'ond  2  years 
and  3  months  this  obligation  Is  elim- 
inated 

I  have  been  advised  by  OEO,  however, 
that  the  affairs  of  the  Charleston  Job 
Corps  Center  have  proceeded  quite  satis- 
factorily and  that  there  is  every  Indica- 
tion the  facility  will  be  continued  In  op- 
eration for  several  years.  This  being  the 
case,  this  $70,000  is  an  item  which  has  no 
meaning  whatsoever  In  relation  to  the 
cost  of  the  facility 

Rather  than  take  your  time  in  a  long 
detailed  backtracking  of  each  Individual 
statement  made  by  the  minority  spokes- 
man in  which  individual  fl.sjures  are  cited 
for  various  kinds  of  expenditures,  I  be- 
lieve it^would  be  more  profitable  to  deal 
with  the  whole  as  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  argument.  Representatives  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportuiiity  do  not 
agree  with  many  of  the  statements  made 
by  the  minority  as  to  expenditures  in 
establishing  the  Job  Corps  Center  at 
Charleston  There  is  a  profusion  of 
statement  and  counterstatement  In  the 
record  of  the  pertinent  committee  hear- 
ings. 

The  OflSce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
contends  that  $187,000  has  been  .spent  In 
renovating  the  hotel.  One  minority 
spokesman  malnulns  that  $225,000  was 
.spent  He  has  been  countermanded  by 
another  minority  spokesman  who  con- 
tends $345,000  was  spent  for  renovation. 
A  great  deal  depends  upon  just  what  Is 
included  in  the  various  totals  and  I  will 
leave  all  of  these  parties  to  pursue  their 
separate  contentions. 

Let  us  consider  the  maxim,um  figure 
for  renovation  put  forth  by  the  minority. 
the  sum,  of  $345,000.  Much  has  been 
m.ade  of  this  figure  in  comparison  to  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  property  and 
.some  Idle  speculation  regarding  pre- 
sumed m.arket  value  of  the  hotel  in  1955. 
The  fact  is.  nothing  whatsoever  placed 
in  the  Record  by  the  minority  can  be 
claimed  to  have  unassailable  validity  in 
this  connection.  We  have  been  treated 
to  exposition  of  West  Virginia  law  cover- 
ing property  assessments  On  the  basis 
of  my  personal  experience.  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  State  law  has  provisions 
governing  assessments  but  the  key  ele- 
ment in  those  provisions  is  the  determi- 
nation of  fair  market  value.  But  our 
colleagues  apparently  forgot,  or  did  not 
know  how  to  define,  fair  market  value. 
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Pbr  your  information  and  for  the  rec- 
ord, fair  market  value  is  determined 
wherever  posslWe  on  the  basis  of  the 
willing  buyer-willing  seller  principle. 
This  means  simply  the  sunount  of  money 
a  buyer  who  is  under  no  form  of  duress 
will  pay  for  a  property  to  a  seller  who  Is 
In  the  same  position.  There  Is  no  offer  of 
record  during  recent  years  regarding  the 
sale  or  proposed  sale  of  the  Kanawha 
Hotel  property  and  consequently  the  fair 
market  value  of  that  property  can  be 
only  an  educated  estimate.  The  Kana- 
wha County  Assessor's  Office  advises  me 
that  the  property,  land,  and  building 
combined,  was  assessed  for  $154,300  In 
1965  and  for  $183,300  in  1966.  A  spokes- 
man for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity contends  that  the  market  value  of 
the  property  would  have  been  $438,000  In 
1965  and  $508,250  In  1966  even  had  It 
continued  In  hotel  operation.  After 
corisultlng  with  certain  unnamed  real  es- 
tate agents,  the  minority  speakers  state 
that  they  consider  the  property  to  be 
worth  $250,000  when  Packard  Bell  took 
it  over  for  a  Job  Corps  Center. 

Since  there  has  been  neither  an  offer  to 
buy  nor  an  offer  to  sell  the  property 
recently.  I  must  advise  you  on  the  basis 
of  my  past  experience  that  none  of  these 
figures  have  any  conclusive  meaning.  I 
do  have  other  figures,  however,  which 
will  provide  a  basis  for  comparison  and 
perhaps  eliminate  some  of  the  mystery. 

Immediately  adjacent  to  the  Kanawha 
Hotel  there  Is  a  slightly  larger  piece  of 
property  containing  a  former  Federal 
building  which  was  declared  surplus  af- 
ter a  new  Federal  building  was  com- 
pleted. At  that  time  the  Library  Board 
of  the  Kanawha  Coimty  Public  Library 
attempted  to  obtain  the  old  Federal 
building  on  a  donable  basis  for  use  as  a 
public  library.  The  General  Services 
Administration  felt  that  it  was  imable  to 
permit  this  transfer  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous value  of  the  land.  There  were 
organizations  willing  to  pay  $500,000  for 
the  old  Federal  building  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  intended  to  demolish 
the  structure  and  that  they  considered 
the  land  alone  to  be  worth  $500,000. 
Eventually  on  June  25,  1964,  OSA  per- 
mitted the  library  board  to  assume  a 
priority  position  and  to  purchase  the 
property  for  $500,000.  It  Is  now  being 
renovated  for  us  as  a  library. 

A  short  distance  away  there  Is  a 
comparable  piece  of  property  containing 
a  large  but  very  old  stone  structure 
which  had  served  as  the  location  of  the 
library  for  many  years.  When  the 
library  board  was  successful  In  obtain- 
ing the  old  Federal  building,  this  struc- 
ture was  placed  on  the  market.  It  was 
sold  on  October  29,  1964,  to  a  bank.  The 
sale  price  was  $711,000  and  again  It  was 
publicly  stated  that  the  structure  would 
be  demolished  and  a  new  building  woiold 
be  erecte<l  by  the  bank. 

The  fact  is,  there  is  a  serious  shortage 
of  level  land  in  the  Charleston  down- 
town business  district  The  city  Is  en- 
closed by  hills  and  the  limited  amount  of 
flatland  has  tilways  been  disproportion- 
ately valuable.  When  such  land  becomes 
available  today,  the  Investment  in  new 
c(»istructlon  Is  always  far  heavier  than 
the  pj:«ceding  structure  would  reflect. 


Reference  was  made  by  the  minority 
to  the  fact  that  land  was  purchased  in 
an  urban  renewal  area  across  the  street 
from  the  Job  Corps  center  for  $lo  50  ner 
square  foot  by  the  Charleston  National 
Bank.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the 
land  in  an  urban  reriewal  area  were  di- 
rectly comparable  in  price  per  square 
foot  with  that  which  Is  privately  owned 
in  view  of  the  known  restrictions  placed 
upon  redevelopment  of  urban  renewal 
areas  and  the  deliberate  effort  made  to 
offer  an  attractive  Investment  for  rede- 
velopment purposes. 

I  think  you  will  have  a  better  idea  of 
property  values  in  this  section  of  the 
city  by  being  Informed  that  the  bank 
proposes  to  expend  $6,800,000  for  a  19- 
story  building  on  this  7,500  square  feet  of 
urban  renewal  land  which  was  purchased 
for  $792,445.50  from  the  Charieston  Dr- 
ban  Renewal  Authority. 

In  the  same  urban  renewal  area  land 
was  purchased  at  $8.32  per  square  foot 
for  the  purpose  of  construcUng  a  12- 
story  motel  and  parking  garage  which 
will  cost  in  excess  of  $2  million. 

In  this  general  connection,  I  feel  that 
It  should  be  made  known  that  the  com- 
parisons between  property  values  and 
rentals  in  the  Charleston  and  Hunting- 
ton areas  are  equally  misleading  There 
has  never  been  any  similarity  between 
the  two  communiUes  In  this  respect. 
Charleston  downtowTi  property  has  al- 
ways claimed  a  much  higher  price.  It  so 
happens  the  city  of  Huntington  is  so  sit- 
uated geographically  that  its  business 
district  contains  far  more  level  and  ac- 
cessible acreage,  and  consequently  there 
is  no  necessity  to  concentrate  the  down- 
town business  district  within  a  limited 
number  of  square  blocks,  as  has  been  the 
case  In  Charleston.  I  will  not  labor  this 
point  because  any  person  who  is  famiUar 
with  the  two  cities  would  Immediately 
recognize  the  difference. 

When  all  has  been  said  and  done  con- 
cerning the  costs  incurred  by  Packard 
Bell  In  establishing  the  Job  Corps  center 
we  must  inevitably  return  to  the  question 
of  the  actual  mission  which  was  in  pros- 
pect. After  all,  the  whole  undertaking 
rested  on  a  need  to  meet  a  certain  set  of 
requirements.  In  substance,  the  con- 
tractor was  required  to  have  available  a 
faculty  which  would  permit  the  housing. 
feeding.  Instruction,  and  general  super- 
vision of  300  young  women,  all  of  whom 
would  be  brought  from  other  cities. 

Ideally,  a  college  dormitory  would  have 
been  the  answer  to  the  problem.  But 
there  are  no  surplus  college  dormitories, 
as  I  stated  earlier.  In  fact,  there  are  far 
to  few  college  dormitories  and  this  Con- 
gress has  authorized  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  to  encourage  the  construction  of 
additional  dormitories  throughout  the 
country.  Hotels  which  meet  the  neces- 
sary standards  as  to  location,  safety,  and 
operational  efficiency,  and  which  can  be 
released  from  hotel  service  and  trans- 
formed into  dormitory  operation  are  not 
easy  to  locate.  I  think  I  can  give  you 
some  valid  figures  which  will  provide  an 
honest  basis  for  comparison  in  this  par- 
ticular case. 

If  no  property  could  have  been  letised, 
then  it  would  be  necessary  to  think  in 
terms  of  new  construction.    There  Is  a 
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direct  comparison  which  can  be  made  In 
this  connection.  On  February  12,  1965, 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
approved  a  loan  of  $2,700,000  to  Morris 
Harvey  College  in  Charleston,  an  institu- 
tion located  perhaps  a  mile  distant  out- 
side the  business  district.  This  money  is 
to  be  used  to  construct  a  residence  hall 
to  house  152  men,  a  connecting  structure 
to  another  residence  hall  to  house  72 
young  women  and  another  structure  con- 
taining a  cafeteria  to  accommodate  336 
students.  These  combined  facilities  do 
not  by  any  means  add  up  to  those  which 
are  contained  in  the  Charleston  Job 
Corps  Center,  but  I  believe  that  $2,700,000 
for  new  construction  is  suggestive,  and  I 
Fould  point  out  that  this  does  not  include 
the  cost  of  the  land  which  the  college  al- 
readj'  owned. 

This  entire  picture  cannot  be  presented 
to  you  within  the  proper  frame  of  ref- 
erence without  some  comment  on  the 
minority  statement  of  April  20,  which 
described  a  ridiculous  parade  aroimd  the 
city  of  Charleston  during  which  various 
hotel  owners  were  quizzed  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  had  been  approached  by  OEO 
or  Packard  Bell  for  the  use  of  their  facili- 
ties for  a  Job  Corps  Center.  I  can  in- 
form you  that  Packard  Bell  representa- 
tives visited  both  the  Holley  and  the 
Ruffner  Hotels  but  found  that  they 
would  not  be  adaptable  and  consequently 
never  considered  making  an  offer.  Their 
visit  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Sohn 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

The  minority  reports  that  the  man- 
agement of  the  E>aniel  Boone  Hotel  in- 
dicated they  had  not  been  so  approached. 
nils  is  quite  understandable,  since  the 
Daniel  Boone  is  a  modem  establishment 
which  has  always  enjoyed  a  high  level 
of  custom  and  which  has  never  given  any 
indication  that  It  proposed  to  go  out 
of  the  hotel  business.  Adaptation  of  the 
Daniel  Boone  might  have  been  feasible, 
but  the  property  would  have  been  far 
more  expensive. 

For  a  level  of  nonsense,  however,  which 
really  goes  beyond  what  should  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
point  to  the  statement  attributed  to  the 
manager  of  the  Holiday  Inn  Motel,  who 
also  said  he  had  not  been  approached 
nor  had  he  received  an  offer  for  his  fa- 
cility to  become  a  Job  Corps  site.  In 
conversation  with  that  gentleman,  it  was 
established  that  the  Holiday  Inn  Motel 
was  only  opened  In  1963.  It  contains 
200  rooms  with  swimming  pool  and  other 
recreational  facilities.  Its  total  cost,  land 
and  buildings  is  estimated  by  the  man- 
ager at  $2,600,000  and  It  was  deliberately 
built  as  a  luxury  motel. 

No  responsible  business  representative 
for  Packard  Bell  or  anyone  else  could 
have  ever  contemplated  the  thought  of 
using  the  Holiday  Inn  as  a  Job  Corps  site 
and  I  must  conclude  that  the  minority 
was  completely  aware  of  that  fact  and 
only  inserted  this  statement  to  further 
confuse  an  issue  wherein  the  facts  will 
not  support  their  basic  contentions. 

In  conclusion  I  think  it  Is  fair  to  state 
that  an  impartial  study  of  the  facts  In 
relation  to  the  many  statements  made 
by  the  minority  underscores  the  fllmsl- 
11*85  of  the  major  contentions  they  have 
advanced.    No  evidence  has  been  pro- 


duced to  prove  political  favoritism. 
When  reviewed  in  relation  to  the  mission 
at  hand  for  a  Job  Corps  center,  the  sum 
total  of  their  arguments  does  not  support 
a  charge  of  extravagant  expenditure. 
To  anyone  familiar  with  ordinary  every- 
day leasing  practices,  the  terms  of  the 
lease  executed  by  Packard  Bell  with  the 
Kanawha  Hotel  are  in  no  way  unusual. 

Most  of  all,  I  think  it  Is  important  to 
realize  that  there  Is  not  an  iota  of  truth 
to  support  the  pernicious  statement  that 
this  placement  of  the  Job  Corps  center 
in  the  Kanawha  Hotel  was  designed  to 
provide  "a  leading  West  Virginia  Demo- 
crat with  $94,800  per  year  profit — a  pov- 
erty profit  of  38  percent  a  year." 

It  seems  quite  apparent  that.  In  their 
efforts  to  build  up  a  general  case  against 
the  antipoverty  program,  the  minority 
decided  to  concentrate  on  a  selected 
number  of  installations,  and  the  Charles- 
ton Center  was  picked  for  pointed  criti- 
cism because  one  of  the  owners  had  previ- 
ously been  a  Democratic  candidate  for 
public  office.  They  went  to  Charleston  to 
seek  evidence  to  support  predetermined 
conclusions,  and  consequently  they  have 
been  trapped  by  their  own  insistence 
upon  criticizing  all  operations  of  the 
antipoverty  program  whether  they  are 
properly  subject  to  criticism  or  not. 

I  take  the  position  that  throughout  the 
minority  discussion  of  this  matter  we 
have  been  listening  to  fiction.  Good  fic- 
tion frequently  has  elements  of  humor 
and  some  of  the  statements  made  by  our 
colleagues  are  humorous  in  the  extreme. 

Perhaps  the  length  of  this  statement 
will  be  held  excusable  because  the  hu- 
morous aspects  of  the  situation  may  to 
some  degree  brighten  your  day. 


OUR  NATION'S  AGRICULTURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
in  this  Nation  has  a  stake  in  the  well- 
being  and  performance  of  our  Nation's 
agriculture. 

Farmers  and  businessmen  in  rural 
areas  have  a  stake  in  its  stability  and 
prosperity.  As  consumers,  all  of  us  have 
a  stake  in  the  continued  production  of 
abundant  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable 
prices. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  whether  we 
represent  rural  or  urban  districts,  we 
have  the  responsibility  to  provide  legis- 
lation and  funds  to  assure  an  efficient 
and  prosperous  agriculture.  Further,  we 
have  the  responsibility  to  review  each 
year  whether  these  farm  programs  and 
the  funds  we  appropriate  are  being  ad- 
ministered wisely  and  in  the  best  interest 
of  everyone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
brief  report  on  the  state  of  our  Nation's 
agriculture. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  it  is  good, 
suid  It  promises  to  be  even  better. 

Net  farm  Income  this  year  will  exceed 
$15  billion.  This  is  about  a  billion  dollars 
higher  than  in  1965. 

More  farmers  are  earning  parity  of  in- 
come today  than  ever  before.  It  is  con- 
servatively estimated  that  nearly  a  half 


million  farmers  today  are  earning  parity 
of  income  and  another  half  million  are 
rapidly  approaching  this  level.  By  con- 
trast, Mr.  Speaker,  back  in  1960  it  was 
difficult  to  find  very  many  farmers  at  all 
who  were  in  this  i)ositlon. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  individual 
farmer?  It  means  this:  that  the  net 
income  per  farm  this  year  will  be  at  a 
record  level  of  around  $4,600  or  about 
55  percent  higher  than  it  was  in  1960. 

Further,  our  grain  surpluses  have  been 
nearly  eliminated.  The  carryover  of 
stocks  of  all  farm  commodities  are  the 
lowest  since  1957.  This  Is  in  contrast  to 
the  monumental,  unmanageable  $9  bil- 
lion worth  of  grain  surpluses  we  had  In 
Government  storage  6  years  ago,  at  in- 
excusable high  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

Farm  exports  are  at  a  record  level.  An 
editorial  from  the  Farm  Journal  and  re- 
printed in  the  April  6  issue  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  says  that  our  farm 
exports  win  soon  hit  $7  billion  a  year 
and  that  they  already  tuscount  for  25 
percent  of  all  the  U.S.  exports  and  take 
the  produce  of  one-fourth  of  our  culti- 
vated acres. 

This  editorial  titled  "New  Day  In 
Farming"  gives  a  definitive  and  accurate 
account  of  the  progress  Eigriculture  has 
made  under  Secretary  Freeman  the  last 
5  years  and  it  projects  what  we  can  ex- 
pect In  the  years  ahead.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  have  this  editorial  printed 
in  the  Record. 
(PVom  the  St.  Louis  Poet-Dispatch,  Apr.  6, 

1966] 
New  Day  in  Fasming:  End  or  StrRPLUS  Era, 

Migration  Prom  Rttrai,  Areas,  Said  To  Be 

IN  Sight 

(An  editorial  In  the  Farm  Journal) 

Since  World  War  n  we  have  lived  through 
a  period  of  semlemergency  In  agriculture. 
Surpluses.  A  heavy  exodua  of  families  from 
farming.  Subsidies  and  supports,  A  need 
to  farm  at  lees  than  full  steam. 

We're  not  out  of  the  woods 'yet.  In  fact 
we're  deeper  in,  so  far  as  subsidies  go,  with 
farmers  depending  less  on  markets  and  more 
on  direct  handouts  from  Government  than 
ever.  Farmers  are  now  getting  direct  pay- 
ments from  Washington  that  equal  nearly  a 
fourth  of  their  net  Income  from  fuming — 
hardly  a  healthy  situation  when  the  appro- 
priations must  be  voted  every  year,  by  a 
Congress  ever  more  urban  and  consumer 
minded. 

But  this  should  gradually  ease  off  as  the 
need  for  all  of  the  food  we  can  raise  begins 
to  develop.  That  day  Is  not  yet  here.  True, 
we've  already  withdrawn  some  of  our  60  mll- 
Uon  Idle  acres  and  put  them  back  Into  pro- 
duction for  rice  and  spring  wheat  and  next 
year  will  probably  reactivate  more,  particu- 
larly for  wheat.  But  this  will  have  to  be 
done  a  little  at  a  time,  not  suddenly. 

Acts  of  God  or  man — particularly  man — 
could  set  farming  and  everything  else  back — 
big  war,  big  drougth.  big  InflaUon,  big  gov- 
ernment, to  name  a  few. 

But  \t  we  can  l^  spared  thoee.  there's  light 
visible  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  I^umlng 
Is  at  last  coming  over  the  top  of  the  hill.  A 
new  day  Is  In  sight. 

As  for  the  present  there  can  be  no  argu- 
ment. Not  In  recent  times  have  so  many 
farmers  done  so  well,  granting  that.  In  a 
business  as  big  as  farming,  prosperity  can 
never  be  universal.  Most  crops  have  been 
bountiful,  most  prices  good — some  even 
high — which  Is  a  most  unusual  conjunction 
of  circumstances  In  the  same  year. 

Farm  Income  nationally  Is  at  record 
heights.    There  Is  almost  a  boom  psychology 
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out  In  the  country.  That  a  particulary  true 
In  the  livestock  world.  Prices  for  beef  cat- 
tle, hogs  and  sheep  are  all  unusually  good  at 
the  same  time  When  did  that  ever  hap- 
pen before''  Yet  supplies  are  moderate  and 
seem  likely  to  stay  so  for  awhile,  particularly 
for  cattle  and  sheep.  Demand  for  meat  Is 
rooming,  not  only  here  but  In  Western 
Europe  and  Oreat  Britain.  There's  no  threat 
of  consequence  fr  jm  Imports.  Australia  and 
Argentina,  big  exporters,  are  both  short 
of  meat,  althuugh  admittedly  this  may  be 
temporary. 

Grain  markets  have  been  higher,  too, 
not  only  because  of  our  own  heavy  demand 
for  food  and  feed,  but  because  we're  shipping 
record  axnounts  abroad.  boti>  for  dollars  and 
Jor  free 

The  giveaw.iy  part  has  burgeoned  be- 
csLV.se  of  famine  conditions  In  India,  the 
caa!-.  par*  'oecause  of  big  demand  from  Japan 
and  Western  Europe  (The  future  In  Europe 
depend.s  on  what  the  Common  Market  does.) 
Our  farm  exports  will  soon  hit  $7  billion  a 
year  Already  they  account  for  25  percent 
of  all  U  S.  exfxirts.  and  take  the  produce 
of  c::e-f(>urth  of  our  cultivated  acres. 

Meanwhile  o\ir  surpluses  are  melting. 
Some  are  gone  Wheat,  once  the  arch  villain, 
Is  down  to  securlty-reserre  levels  and  prob- 
ably below.  We  still  have  too  much  feed 
gram,  but  not  a  lot  uk>  much.  We  may 
have  a  big  carryover  of  soybeans,  but  per- 
liaps  r.ot  enough  for  a  safe  reserve  in  view 
of  the  world  commitments.  Our  surplus 
supplies  of  dried  milk  may  not  be  enough 
to  take  care  of  pressing   needs. 

Longer  range,  consider  these  prospects: 

Farming  Is  a  growth  business — It  has  to 
be  with  more  people  to  feed  both  here  and 
abroad  every  day. 

Farming  is  moving  into  stronger  hands. 
■While  some  fam.llles  will  yet  be  leaving  It, 
a  big  part  of  the  adjustment  has  been  made. 
Those  left  will  cut  bigger  slices  of  an  ever- 
bigger  pie.  And  they  will  be  living  on  family 
farms,  as  they  do  today. 

More  Industry  continLies  to  move  to  the 
country,  offering  farmers  a  second  Income 
at  least  part  of  the  year. 

Weather  is  now  less  of  a  hazard  than  It 
was.  due  'o  more  Irrigation,  machinery  to 
speed  the  work,  chemical  weedkillers  and 
better  harvesting  and  storage  equipment. 

Our  food  for  freedom  program  Is  bound 
to  grow,  calling  for  more  proteins,  not  Just 
our  surplus  cereals. 

This,  then  is  the  way  the  picture  Is  shap- 
ing up  It  has  Its  dark  spots  and  uncer- 
tainties, but  when  we  ltx)k  at  It  all  we  want 
to  be  counted  among  the  optimists. 

There  s  no  doubt  about  it:  Farming  In 
the  United  States  is  entering  a  new  and 
better  day. 

.^nd  how  does  the  .American  consumer 
benefit  from  this  new  pro.sperity  In  agri- 
culture'^  Very  well,  indeed.  This  year 
consumers  arc  spending  only  18.2  percent 
of  their  disp.o.'^able  income  on  food  as 
compared  to  20  percent  5  years  ago  and 
50  percent  or  more  being  spent  in  other 
countries 

Yes.  1^•e  can  aii  be  proud  of  our  Na- 
tion'.s  agriculture  It  is  the  .source  of  our 
Natlon'.s  .stien.sith — the  envy  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  The  consumers  can  be 
grateful  to  tiie  Nation's  farmers  for  the 
abundance  they  enjoy  at  so  reasonable  a 
price.  Farmers  are  beneflti:ik=r  from  a 
new  stability  in  price  and  income. 

And  how  d'd  this  all  come  about?  It 
was  a  combination  of  sound  legislation 
for  which  we  can  take  credit  and  sound, 
dedicated  administration  on  the  part  of 
our  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Orvllle  L. 
Freeman 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson  who  said  of  Orville  Free- 


man on  April  7  that  he  is  "one  of  the 
greatest  administrators  this  Government 
has  ever  Icnown." 

The  record  I  have  Just  reviewed  proves 
it. 

Secretary  Freeman  took  on  a  job  in 
1961  that  few  men  would  dare  to  tackle. 
By  any  measure,  it  was  to  be  a  thankless, 
demanding  job. 

Recall,  if  you  will,  the  situation  in 
agriculture  back  in  1961  when  he  took 
over. 

The  agricultural  economy  was  in  a 
gravely  depressed  state  after  8  years  of 
almost  steadily  declining  prices  and  in- 
come. There  was  a  pervasive  feeling 
of  pessimism  and  lack  of  confidence 
among  our  farm  families  and  among  the 
businessmen  In  rural  areas.  And  the 
prospects  were  bleak. 

No  one  had  any  clear  or  definite  idea 
of  how  to  achieve  real  parity  of  Income 
for  farmers. 

Orvllle  Freeman  Inherited  an  incred- 
ible surplus  problem  and  he  was  told  to 
solve  It. 

The  entire  rural  economy  was  flabby 
and  weak.  Rural  communities  were  dry- 
ing up  and  deteriorlatlng  rapidly. 

Opportunities  for  young  people  became 
nonexistent  and  people  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  migrated  to  the  cities  each 
year  where  they  were  unwanted  and  un- 
needed.  Most  of  them  came  to  the 
cities  ill  trained  and  111  prepared  to  cope 
with  city  life.  And  while  the  rural  areas 
were  being  decimated  of  the  energy  and 
enterprise  that  these  young  people  could 
give,  overburdened  cities  suffered  from 
the  Influx  of  these  rural  people  creating 
worse  problems  of  congestion,  slums,  and 
dangerous  tensions. 

It  not  only  took  a  man  of  unquestioned 
ability  to  solve  these  problems — but  it 
took  courage— It  took  vision— It  took  a 
man  able  to  see  things  a  new  way  and 
try  new  methods  and  new  programs  to 
solve  old  problems. 

When  you  are  faced  with  that  kind  of 
a  situation,  you  are  going  to  make  a  few 
people  unhappy.  But  Orville  Freeman 
didn't  take  the  job  as  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  win  any  popularity  contest.  I 
submit,  however,  that  he  has  won  the 
respect,  the  confidence,  and  admiration 
of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  people 
In  this  Nation — and  deservedly  so. 

During  the  5  years  of  his  administra- 
tion, the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
moved  from  the  old  traditional  position 
that  was  almost  solely  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  farming  as  such  to  a  con- 
cern that  now  Includes  the  entire  rural 
community  and  all  Its  people.  Further, 
he  also  recognizes  that  the  production  of 
food  and  fiber  and  its  price  is  the  con- 
cern of  all  consumers. 

He  does  not  use  our  Government  stor- 
age and  loan  programs  as  the  ultimate 
marketplace  for  farmers  but  uses  It  as 
Congress  Intended  it  to  be  used:  as  a 
mechanism  for  orderly  marketing  and 
stability  of  farm  prices.  This  policy  has 
benefited  both  the  farmers  and  the 
public. 

This  policy  has  stabilized  feed  grain 
prices  and  subsequently  livestock  prices 
as  they  never  have  for  many  years. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  maintain  the  fine, 
delicate  balance  between  production  and 


fair,  reasonable  farm  prices  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  the  Interest  of  the  con- 
suming public. 

But  Orvllle  P^eeman  has  accomplished 
this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  alone  hold  this 
opinion.  It  is  shared  by  many,  in  an 
editorial  on  April  19,  the  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  Register  fully  supports  Secretary 
Freeman's  policies  and  calls  the  accusa- 
tions of  a  few  people  who  have  accused 
the  President  and  Secretary  for  blam- 
ing high  food  prices  on  farmers  "as 
amusing  distortions."  I  want  to  give 
every  one  of  my  colleagues  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  this  editorial,  entitled 
"Food  Prices  and  the  Fanner,"  and, 
therefore,  I  would  like  to  have  It  Inserted 
in  the  Record. 

Pood  Phices  and  thk  Parmkb 

The  military  services  recently  announced 
that  they  were  reducing  servings  of  bacon 
to  the  troops  because  of  high  prices.  Earlier 
the  Air  Force  and  Army  said  they  were  buy- 
ing less  butter  and  more  margarine  becai; 
butter  was  so  high. 

Then  Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman  made 
a  statement.  In  answer  to  questions  about 
lood  prices,  noting  that  prices  of  farm  prod- 
ucts and  dropped  slightly  and  probaby  would 
go  lower  during  the  year,  so  that  consumers 
could  expect  some  reductions  In  food  costs. 
President  Johnson  also  commented  on  the 
food  price  situation  by  advising  consumers 
to  shop  around  and  buy  cheaper  cuts  of  meat 
and  low-cost  foods. 

These  Items  in  the  news  have  brought 
forth  outraged  reactions  from  a  few  farm 
leaders  and  Republican  politicians.  They 
have  accused  the  President  of  blaming  the 
high  food  prices  on  farmers  and  blasted 
FYeeman  for  what  they  called  an  expression 
of  pleasure  that  farm  prices  were  likely  to 
decline. 

These  distortions  are  amusing,  because 
some  of  the  same  people  not  long  ago  were 
accusing  the  administration  of  imposing  a 
"bread  tax"  on  consumers.  They  also  have 
tirged  lower  price  supports  and  an  end  to 
farm  production  controls.  Now  they  seem 
to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  object- 
ing to  anything  that  would  keep  farm  prices 
down.  Including  sales  of  government  grain 
reserves. 

At  a  time  when  farm  Income  has  taken 
a  sharp  spurt  and  Is  the  highest  In  history 
on  a  per  farm  or  per  person  basis,  It  seems 
ungracious  of  farm  leaders  to  complain 
about  a  bit  of  attention  to  the  consumer. 
What  Is  wrong  with  the  military  services 
adjusting  their  purchases  to  minimize  use 
of  the  higher  priced  Items?  Or  for  the 
President  to  suggest  that  consumers  buy 
wisely? 

Most  of  the  6-percent  rise  In  retail  food 
prices  in  the  last  year  came  from  the  sharp 
reduction  In  hog  production  and  higher  hog 
prices  Farmers  are  now  Increasing  pig 
production,  and  prices  will  decline  late  In 
the  year.  However,  the  general  level  of 
prices  of  farm  products  is  unlikely  to  fall 
much,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
predicts  a  fiu-ther  rise  In  farm  Income  In 
1966. 

Farm  Income  per  farm  and  pwr  person  was 
practically  stagnant  diu-lng  the  1950's  while 
nonfarm  Income  was  rising.  In  the  1960'». 
however,  farm  Income  has  risen  rapidly— 
about  50  percent  per  person  on  farms,  while 
nonfarm  Income  per  person  was  rising  36 
fjercent. 

Farm  families  living  on  commercial 
farms  of  »20,000  gross  sales  per  year  and 
more  are  now  receiving  incomes  fully  as  high 
as  comparable  families  living  In  cities.  Mak- 
ing allowance  for  average  returns  on  in- 
vested capital,  the  average  farmer  on  a 
commercial   farm  of  this  slBe  Is  obtaining 
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higher  returns  for  his  work  than  the  average 
wage  earner  in  manufacturing. 

The  farm  programs  of  recent  years  which 
have  held  production  In  check  have  been  a 
major  factor  in  improving  Income  of  com- 
mercial farmers.  Such  farmers  should  not 
complain  If  the  government  tries  to  adjust 
Its  own  military  purchases  to  reduce  costs  of 
food  and  make  more  bacon  and  butter  avail- 
able for  the  civilian  consxuner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  willing  to  let  this 
record  speak  for  itself.  It  is  a  record 
that  not  one  of  us  expected  to  read 
5  years  ago.  Never  in  all  my  years  in 
this  House  have  I  had  such  confidence 
in  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Never 
have  I  looked  forward  with  more  con-^ 
fidence  to  the  future  well-being  of  our 
farm  families,  to  the  improvement  and 
strengthening  of  our  entire  rural  econ- 
omy, nor  have  such  complete  assurance 
that  our  Nation  will  enjoy  the  magnifi- 
cent fruits  of  our  great  abundance. 
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FILING  OF  MINORITY  VIEWS,  COM- 
MITTEE ON  BANKING  AND  CUR- 
RENCY 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  minority  of 
the  Committee  on  Baxiking  and  Currency 
may  have  until  midnight  to  file  minority 
views  and  that  they  be  attached  to  the 
majority  report  on  H.R.  14544. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MIGRATORY  LABOR  IN  FLORIDA 
CITRUS  BELT 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  tor- 
rent of  words  has  come  forth  since  ter- 
mination of  PubUc  Law  78,  the  bracero 
law.  Too  often,  what  is  said  has  been 
erroneous  or  incomplete. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  an  ap- 
parent misunderstanding  regarding  cer- 
tain aspects  of  our  farm  labor  policy  that 
recently  was  entered  hito  the  Record. 

The  statement  imjustifiably  attacks 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz  over  the  re- 
Qulrements  he  issued  for  employers  wish- 
m  to  remain  eligible  for  foreign  agricul- 
"iral  workers. 

It  imphes.  without  giving  a  full  ex- 
planation of  the  situation,  that  the  Sec- 
retary showed  favoritism  in  accepting  a 
»und  wage-payment  plan  offered  by 
norida  citrus  growers. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Secretary 
»peed  to  the  Florida  system  of  wage 
rayments  but  rejected  a  similar  plan 
Offered  by  California  citrus  growers  a 
year  earlier. 

'nus  charge  Is  not  based  on  aU  the 

lacts.     California  citrus  growers  have 

i^ade  overtures  to  the  Labor  Department 

'ardlng  an  Incentive  piece-rate  sys- 

«:m,  but  the  important  point  is  this: 

Trieir  proposal  was  not  similar  to  that 
M  the  Florida  growers.   It  was  not  nearly 


as  comprehensive  a  package  as  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Floridians. 

Let  us  review  the  story  of  progressive 
action  taken  by  citrus  growers  of  my 
State. 

Florida  growers  felt  that  a  guaranteed 
average  wage  of  $1.50  an  hour,  when 
combined  with  vigorous  interstate  re- 
cruiting, would  secure  more  workers  than 
the  Labor  Department's  required  guar- 
anteed minimum  of  $1.15  an  hour. 

On  several  occasions,  the  growers  pre- 
sented to  the  Labor  Department  their 
plan,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  sub- 
stantially higher  piece-rate  schedule. 
They  documented  their  case  with  careful 
analyses  of  payrolls  of  typical  growers. 

As  a  result,  Secretary  Wirtz  agreed  to 
try  this  alternative  formula  as  a  year- 
long experiment  on  a  one-Industry.  one- 
State  basis. 

The  harvest  season  Is  now  nearlng 
completion  and  everyone  concerned 
agrees  that  this  Important  experiment 
was  a  success.    These  are  the  facts : 

More  domestic  workers  than  ever  be- 
fore were  attracted  to  the  citrus  groves; 
more  than  20,000  at  the  peak  of  harvest. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  a  bad  freeze,  no 
foreign  workers  would  have  been  re- 
quired for  harvest,  though  3,500  were 
used  last  year.  Significantly,  only  665 
British  West  Indians  were  accepted  by 
employers,  while  1,000  were  available. 

The  average  wage  paid  these  domestic 
workers  was  nearly  $2  an  hour,  excellent 
wages  for  agricultural  work  anywhere  in 
America. 

To  suggest  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
Is  allowing  Florida  growers  to  use  a  sim- 
ple piece-rate  system  denied  to  Cali- 
fornia growers  Is  an  injustice. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  indicated 
to  growers  of  other  States  the  Labor  De- 
partment's willingness  to  listen  to  pro- 
posals similar  to  the  Florida  plan. 

All  of  us  are  Indebted  to  Secretary 
Wirtz  for  his  willingness  to  Usten  to  the 
problems  of  American  growers  and  for 
accepting  their  sound  ideas  for  progress. 
Florida's  citrtis  Industry  has  every  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  its  progressive  labor 
record — and  it  Is  time  that  the  record  was 
set  straight  in  this  matter. 


gress  has  enacted  in  recent  years  is  Dr. 
Samuel  Halperin,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Legislation,  of  the,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

A  political  scientist  by  education,  with 
experience  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  a  former 
Congressional  Fellow  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association,  Dr.  Hal- 
perin has  brought  to  his  present  respon- 
sibility a  keen  intelligence  and  under- 
standing of  the  legislative  process. 

I  believe  that  Members  of  Congress 
will  find  of  Interest  the  text  of  a  most 
thoughtful  addi-ess  delivered  by  Dr.  Hal- 
perin on  "Some  Implications  of  the  New 
Role  of  the  Federal  Government  In  Edu- 
cation" on  February  23,  1966.  at  Wayne 
State  University  in  Detroit,  Mich,  and 
under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  the 
text  of  his  address  at  this  point  In  the 
Record : 


"SOME  IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  NEW 
ROLE  OP  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT IN  EDUCATION"— AN  AD- 
DRESS BY  DR.  SAMUEL  HALPERIN, 
DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
FOR  LEGISLATION,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND 
WELFARE.  WAYNE  STATE  UNI- 
VERSITY, DETROIT.  MICH..  FEB- 
RUARY 23.  1966 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Beademas]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  persons  who  contributed  most 
significantly  to  the  passage  of  the  sev- 
eral major  education  blUs  which  Con- 


SOME  Implications  of  tht  New  Role  or  the 
Federal  Goveknmekt  in  Education 

(An  address  by  Dr.  Samuel  Halperin.  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislation,  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  EducaUon.  and  Welfare 
Wayne  SUte  University.  Detroit,  Mich' 
Feb.  23.  1966) 

Americans  have  always  referred  to  their 
lawmakers  and  the  legUlatlve  process  In  a 
spirit  of  healthy  irreverence.  We  have  always 
had.  as  a  people,  a  large  measure  of  skepti- 
cism about  the  necessity  for  and  the  worth- 
whUeness  of  politicians  and  politics. 

But  recent  actions  of  our  national  legisla- 
tors in  the  seth  and  89th  Congresoes  should 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  dispellUig.  cer- 
tainly among  educators,  anv  notion  that  our 
Congress  has  failed  to  meet  the  challenwe 
of  the  mld-20th  century. 

Measured  In  dollars  alone,  the  Congress 
has  been  doing  much  more  than  merely  talk- 
ing about  the  Importance  of  education. 

Since  the  days  of  sputnik  and  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion has  multiplied  at  a  tremendous  rate 
Appropriations  of  the  U.S.  OfBce  of  Education 
alone  have  doubled  from  fiscal  year  1964  to 
fiscal  year  1965  and  this  year,  fiscal  year  1966 
they  wui  more  than  double  again. 

Over  the  last  decade.  Office  of  Education 
appropriations  have  Increased  twentyfold  to 
approximately  $3.5  bUlion.  All  Federal  edu- 
cation expenditures  now  amount  to  almost 
•9  billion,  up  from  only  $3.2  bUllon  Just  4 
years  ago. 

Obviously,  education  Is  Important  to  the 
Nation,  important  to  the  economy.  But, 
there  are  better  ways  than  money  to  measure 
some  of  the  implications  for  American  edu- 
cation to  which  my  talk  and  your  Interest 
are  devoted.  When  we  weigh  the  Impact  of 
recent  Federal  programs  In  the  lives  of  our 
people,  we  find  at  the  beginning  of  this 
school  year  these  accomplishments: 

More  than  100,000  students  from  low  in- 
come families  are  attending  college  aided  by 
Federal  work  study  grants.  Four  out  of  five 
of  these  students  could  not  attend  college 
without  this  form  of  Federal  assistance. 

More  tlian  5.8  mUllon  students  are  en- 
rolled In  federally  aided  vocational  and  tech- 
nical schools,  a  30  percent  increase  from 
Jxist  1  year  ago. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  vocational 
and  technical  schools  are  being  constructed 
with  the  help  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963;  when  completed,  more  than 
400.000  students  will  be  trained  In  these 
schools  for  a  changing  world  of  work. 

One  out  of  every  17  American  college  stu- 
dents Is  receiving  help  from  the  national 
defense  student  loan  progam.  Almost  900,- 
000  students  at  1,700  colleges  and  universi- 
ties will  soon  have  borrowed  almost  $800 
million  to  help  finance  their  college  educa- 
tion. 
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Aiinoat  8,000  graduate  student*  are  work- 
ing towards  their  PH.  D.  under  tiie  national 
defease    griiduate    rellowshlp    program,    up 
one-third  from  Just  ft  year  ago. 

Pour  hundred  and  sixty  coUeges  ajid  unl- 
vPH^ltles  are  now  building  undergraduaie  fa- 
cilities with  the  help  of  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963,  One  half  million  stu- 
dents win  soon  have  new  ciassroonis.  iabora- 
Uiries,  and  libraries  which  would  otherwise 
b*>  unavLiiiable 

Seventy- '.so  new  community  colleges  and 
technical'  Institutes  are  under  construction 
and  win  soon  enroll  an  additional  50,000 
V'lung  people  on  the  road  to  higher  learning. 

Some  360  public  libraries  are  being  bxxllt 
today  under  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
.stractlon  Act  of  1964,  Twenty-three  milUon 
Americans  will  soon  be  served  by  these  new 
faclMtles 

Five  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  cul- 
turally deprived  preschool  children  have  been 
learning  basic  educational  sltilis  under  Op- 
eration  Heatlstart 

Four  hundred  and  forty  tho'oBand  high 
school  youth  and  dropouts  are  worldng  and 
continuing  their  education  under  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps. 

And  so  the  record  goes-  -a  record  signify- 
ing that  America's  leaders  mean  to  put  edu- 
cation at  the  head  of  the  national  agenda 
for  constructive  social  action. 

FACTORS   RrSHAPE   THINKING 

The  recent  outpouring   of   Federal   aid  to 

education  legislation  represents  the  culmina- 
tion of  3  major  factors  which  have  reahaped 
American  thinking  and  brought  about  a  ver- 
itable revolution  In  education.  Theee  three 
factors  are  First,  the  magnined  role  of  edu- 
cation m  the  lives  of  the  American  people; 
second,  a  growing  concern  for  children  who 
lack  full  education  opp<^jrtun!tle8.  third,  the 
realijatlon  that  the  only  major  additional 
source  of  funds  for  education  is  the  Federal 
ttovernment;  the  only  goveriunent  that  all 
Amencaiis  share  In  common. 

Let  me  speak  of  these  factors  In  turn. 

The  first  of  these  factors,  the  expanded 
roie  of  education  grows  out  of  an  Increased 
emphasis  placed  on  education  by  government, 
by  prl'-ate  enterprise,  by  the  American  people 
m  general.  Education  Is  our  seci^nd  largest 
industry,  second  only  to  national  defense. 
Before  the  recent  escalation  of  the  conflict 
m  Vietnam,  education  was  well  on  its  way 
to  becoming  the  first  business  of  the  Nation. 

Aim.-)St  55  million  persons,  almost  30  per- 
cent cf  our  entire  peculation,  are  enrolled 
m  schools  and  colleges  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. Total  outlays  for  education  In  19€5- 
86  amount  to  some  «42  blUion,  up  more  than 
twelvefold  from  the  $3  4  billion  spent  In  1040. 
Over  2  4  million  of  our  pe<jple  are  directly 
employed  as  teachers  Additional  mllUons 
of  workers  earn  their  living  from  education. 
In  sales.  In  construction.  In  maintenance  and 
In  related  industries.  Indeed,  one  expert  has 
recently  concluded  that  the  knowledge  In- 
do-stry  — which  includes  education,  publish- 
ing, the  Information  sciences,  communica- 
tions, and  the  like — already  ^iccounts  for 
almost  $200  billion  annually.  This  Is  roughly 
30  percent  of  our  entire  gross  national  prod- 
uct and  Is  rising  at  a  faster  rate  than  virtu- 
ally any  other  segment  of  the  economy. 

Behind  this  botjm  Is  a  growing  demand 
for  education,  more  of  it  than  ever  before. 
In  earlier  generations,  a  high  school  diploma 
was  a  stajidard  of  attainment  In  1920,  only 
17  percent  of  our  young  people  graduated 
from  high  school  Today,  more  than  71 
percent  of  our  youth  graduate  from  high 
school  and  that  percentage  is  rising  rapidly 
each  year 

It  la  clear  that  college — and  postsecond- 
ary  education — Is  now  becoming  the  com- 
mon goal  It  Is  now  simply  an  article  of 
faith  In  this  country  that  children  need 
more  and  better  schooling  to  enter  and  to 
succeed  in  the  changing  world   jf  work 


The  second  factor  reshaping  American 
thinking  is  the  growing  concern — a  kind  of 
collective  national  gtUlt — about  the  wide- 
spread existence  of  poverty  In  the  midst  of 
otir  affluent  society  and  about  the  costly 
social  Ills  which  poverty  breeds. 

Increasingly,  we  recognize  that  poverty. 
Ignorance,  dependency,  tinemployment,  and 
crime  constitute  the  greatest  of  threats  to 
the  continued  growth  and  strength  of  the 
Nation.  More  clearly  each  day  we  see  them 
linked  In  a  chain  of  cause  and  effect.  States 
with  the  lowest  per  capita  Incomes  today  are 
the  highest  In  unemployment,  school  drop- 
outs, selective  service  rejection  rates.  Corre- 
lations between  poverty,  welfare  dependency, 
and  low  educational  attainment  no  longer 
can  be  disguised  or  Ignored.  Almost  all  ac- 
cept In  1966  what  was  easily  disnUssed  In 
1946:  namely,  that  virtually  every  social 
problem  has  its  roots  In  our  failure  to  edu- 
cate ourselves  and  our  children  as  well  as  we 
can  and  as  well  as  we  must. 

The  American  i>eople  seem  to  have  learned 
that  poverty  and  ignorance,  discrimination 
and  crime  are  no  longer  purely  local  prob- 
lems. In  our  highly  mobile  society,  no  social 
Ills  are  local  In  nature.  In  cause  or  In  cure. 
The  solution  to  problems  in  education  can 
only  be  found  In  a  concerted  nationwide 
effort  which  Jointly  harnesses  the  resources  of 
States,  local  governments,  public  and  private 
talents.  Industry  and  labor  as  well. 

The  third  new  factor  In  education.  It  seems 
to  me,  Is  the  realization  that  the  full  re- 
sources of  all  levels  of  governments — local. 
State,  and  Federal — must  be  used  to  support 
and  raise  the  quality  of  American  education. 
Over  past  decades,  many  States  and  localities 
have  taxed  themselves  to  the  limit  to  pro- 
vide better  classrooms,  better  teachers,  and 
better  schools.  But  more  and  more,  we  come 
to  see  that  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  its  broader  tax  base  have  to  be 
used  if  we  are  to  continue  to  expand  and 
Improve  education.  This  is  a  bipartisan  con- 
viction and  seems  to  be  gaining  increasingly 
broader  acceptance  In  the  Congress. 

SCHOOLS  yrna  ignored 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  this  new- 
found commitment  to  tise  the  resources  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  Improvement 
of  education  stands  in  marked  contrast  to 
that  earlier  great  jjerlod  of  social  reform 
which  we  associate  with  the  New  Deal.  When 
a  third  of  a  century  ago,  the  American  people 
directed  our  Government  to  a  ODajor  series 
of  political  and  social  tasks,  there  was  virtu- 
ally no  effort  or  Interest  in  using  the  Federal 
instrumentality  for  the  upgrading  of  educa- 
tion. At  that  time,  Washington  was  central 
to  betterment  In  health.  In  welfare,  in  Indus- 
try, In  agrlctilture.  In  finance,  and  In  the  field 
of  labor  legislation.  But  the  schools  were 
by  and  large  ignored  In  the  national  thrust 
for  what  we  have  now  come  to  call  the  Great 
Society. 

When  Interest  In  Federal  aid  to  education 
finally  did  become  a  major  national  senti- 
ment, the  struggle  to  enact  Federal  aid 
statutes  was  intensely  bitter  and,  usually, 
totally  frustrated.  In  fact,  your  library  con- 
tains several  volumes  recounting  the  con- 
vulsive deaths  of  numerous  school  aid  bills. 
Only  4  years  ago,  two  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
field  of  political  science  were  even  led  to 
conclude :  "For  close  to  a  century  the  Federal 
aid  Btory-llne  hsis  run  on  without  a  break, 
rather  in  the  manner  of  a  daytime  television 
aerial.  There  is  no  particular  reason  to 
assume  the  end  Is  now  In  sight,  and  some 
good  reasons  to  suspect  that  Federal  aid  will 
not  be  approved  within  the  Immediate 
future." 

Victory  for  Federal  aid  to  education  was 
close  a  number  of  times.  The  issues  which 
complicated  and  on  several  occasions  doomed 
It — such  as  reluctance  to  spend  money,  fear 
of  Federal  control,  the  church-State  Issue, 


racial  sagregatlon — each  had  to  be  overcome 
In  turn. 

The  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  helped  to  clear 
the  way;  Congressmen  could  dispense  with 
the  question  of  whether  to  vote  for  a  bin 
that  either  provided  or  did  not  provide  funds 
to  segregated  schools.  The  great  postwar 
economic  boom  seemed  to  make  Americans 
more  sure  of  the  strength  of  their  economic 
system,  more  willing  to  Invest  money  in  tht 
future  eradication  of  social  problems.  The 
congressional  elections  of  1964  Insured  an 
unprecedented  majority  pledged  to  work  for 
Federal  aid  to  education.  President  John- 
son, the  teacher  In  the  White  House,  placed 
our  cause  high  on  the  priority  list  of  "must" 
legislation,  and  so  our  legislative  planning 
began. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1966  and  other  recent  statutes  seem 
to  me  to  have  emerged  as  the  epitome  of 
consensus  legislation.  That  act  was  care- 
fully designed  to  recognize  and  to  meet  pest 
objections  and  to  assure  that  It  would  not 
merely  be  politically  viable  but,  much  more 
important,  that  it  would  be  educationally 
workable.  It  was  and  It  is  our  view  that  edu- 
cation bills  which  split  Americans  apart- 
Negro  from  white.  North  from  South, 
Catholic  from  Protestant,  rural  from  urban- 
are  bad  legislation  and  bad  education.  They 
are  as  likely  to  set  brother  against  brother  as 
they  are  to  provide  sorely  needed  dollars  for 
the  classrooms  of  the  Nation. 

So,  In  developing  our  bills,  we  sought  to 
bring  Individuals  and  organizations  together 
which  had  in  the  past  been  opposed  on  the 
details  of  education  legislation.  We  sought 
to  reach  positions  of  broad  cc^npromlse  and 
acceptance  wherever  possible. 

After  much  study  of  the  various  possible 
alternatives  and  considerable  consultation 
with  interested  parties.  President  Johnson 
sent  to  the  Congress  a  series  of  bills  which 
demonstnate  conclusively  that  Federal  aid 
to  education  Is  possible  without  the  stulti- 
fying hand  of  Federal  control;  demonstrate 
that  all  schoolchildren  can  benefit  from  fed- 
erally financed  programs  without  violation 
of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution: 
demonstrate  that  a  formula  for  equitable 
distribution  of  funds  can  be  found  helping 
both  urban  slums  and  rural  depressed  areas: 
demonstrate  that  earmarked  funds  for  the 
eradication  of  ignorance  can  be  combined 
with  general  funds  to  Increase  the  quality 
of  education  for  all  school  districts,  thus  Im- 
proving the  entire  educational  system. 

We  have  succeeded  then  In  the  formal 
sense  that  new  laws  are  In  place  after  al- 
most a  centtiry  of  arduous  struggle.  Con- 
gress has  now  appropriated  over  $1.5  billion 
to  get  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  and 
Higher  Education  Acts  of  1965  Into  opera- 
tion. 

Now  that  educators  have  the  first  large 
installments  of  long-awaited  and  much- 
needed  Federal  aid.  we  all  have  a  heavy  re- 
sponslbUlty  to  produce  effective  results,  to 
prove  that  Federal  aid  to  education  can,  in 
fact,  make  the  qualltaUve  difference  in  the 
lives  of  our  people  that  its  proponents  hsre 
always  claimed  It  would. 

NXKD    BASIC    IKFOKMATION 

This  leads  me  to  a  discussion  of  some  of 
the  implications  of  Federal  aid  to  educaUon. 
the  major  subject  of  my  remarks  before  you 
today.  First,  and  following  the  repeated  ob- 
servations of  Francis  Keppel,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Education,  we  must  now  recognlae 
that  we  are  woefully  short  of  the  basic  edu- 
cational information  needed  to  achieve  our 
national  purposes. 

The  Office  of  Education  today  can  teU  you 
all  sorts  of  things  about  education:  ho* 
many  teachers  we  have,  how  many  school- 
children, how  many  school  buildings,  ana 
even  whether  they  lack  Indoor  pltunbing- 
But  we  do  not  know  how  much  our  children 
really  know;  the  subjecte  In  which  they  sre 


strong  or  weak;  the  relation  between  differ- 
ent kinds  of  teaching  and  learning,  or  age 
and  learning;  or  a  host  of  other  essential 
matters. 

In  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  the  Congress  requires  by 
statute,  for  the  first  time,  comprehensive  In- 
formation from  school  systems.  States,  and 
the  Office  of  Education  on  what  effects  Fed- 
eral funds  are  having  on  our  schools  and  on 
our  children.  It  Is  hardly  surprising  that 
when  the  Congress  puts  up  billions  of  dollars, 
it  tends  to  be  Interested  in  what  educational 
difference  those  dollars  make. 

The  Congress  now  expects  an  annual 
accounting  of  the  new  law;  not  just  a  fiscal 
accounting,  but  an  educational  accounting. 
This  Is  required  by  the  Congress  on  behalf 
of  every  citizen,  every  taxpayer  of  the  United 
States,  so  that  we  may  know  where  we  are 
going,  where  we  have  fallen  short,  where  we 
need  to  place  additional  effort.  I  predict 
that  this  type  of  requirement  will  soon  be 
present  In  other  Federal  aid  statutes. 

Ultimately.  I  believe.  It  will  be  possible  for 
the  Congress  and  educators  at  large  to  debate 
Intelligently  what  are  the  most  crucial  educa- 
tional needs  of  our  children,  what  benefits 
can  be  expected  from  further  Federal  In- 
vestments in  education,  which  are  the  most 
effective  types  of  Federal  Investment — and. 
conversely,  which  the  least.  These  are  the 
kinds  of  questions  we  all  have  a  right  to 
have  answered.  Unfortunately,  they  are  not 
questions  we  can  fully  and  honestly  answer 
today.  Given  the  crude  state  of  our  Infor- 
mation Inventory  and  the  mechanisms  at  our 
disposal  for  expanding  that  Inventory,  we 
can,  at  best,  aim  In  the  general  direction  of 
s  problem,  commit  ourselves  to  attack  that 
problem,  Improvise  as  we  go  along,  and, 
finally,  hope  that  all  goes  well. 

I  submit  that  this  situation  Is  Intolerable. 
America  Is  not  so  wealthy  that  It  can  long 
conUnue  to  devote  precious  fiscal  resources 
to  whatever  seems  like  a  promising  educa- 
tional idea.  The  problems  of  America 
multiply  by  the  day  and  cry  out  for  a  solu- 
Uon.  Dollars  are  simply  not  available 
immediately  for  everything  that  we  would 
like  to  do  to  rid  our  cities  of  blight,  to  com- 
bat mental  and  physical  Illness,  to  trans- 
port and  house  our  population  with  effec- 
tiveness and  dignity,  and  to  educate  every 
person  to  the  limits  of  his  desires  and 
capacities. 

Increasingly,  educators  will  have  to  com- 
pete for  tax  doUars  also  urgenUy  needed  by 
other  sectors  of  our  society.  In  that  com- 
petlUon,  facts  about  what  works  and  what 
doesn't  will  come  to  play  a  decisive  role. 
Educators  wni  be  challenged  as  never  before 
to  prove  that  their  ventures  are  worthy  of 
support,  that  there  U  an  effective  payoff 
Which  can  be  measured  and  evaluated  in 
terms  Of  what  children  learn,  in  terms  of 
Whether  specific  social  problems— poverty 
unemployment,  crime-are  or  are  not  allevl- 
«ted  by  quality  schooling. 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  shall  not  merely 
be  able  to  speak  to  you  of  how  much  money 
Xl^lf'^^'^'^S  °'^  education,  but  what  that 
expenditure  means  in  the  lives  of  our  people. 
«^.;/   T^  to  me,  U  a  first  ImpUcatlon  of 

Ecan^^^Lti^r^'^'^    "^    "^"'^^^•''^ 


STATtrs    QUO     ALTEKKD 

aii°ii».!,'!f°°'*  P^**'*'  ""°*»  '•««e°t  Federal 
^f.?w^  °'^  ***°"  founded  on  the  un- 
wticuiated  premise  that  new  institutional 
»nangements  and  educational  practices  are 
S^^^  ^  ^^  ^*"°°  1"  ^  «>>ve  its  prob- 
D^,.,°  *<^"<^*"°n  While  some  Federal  aid 
S?."^  "f:  "'""'y  calculated  to  strength- 
Slv^h.^!^."'^""''*^  institutions  (partlcu- 
SSoni  .?j;'"'=^i  ^"^^^  departments  Of  edu- 
Sb  th^';?  ^""^  '^*  •'««'=*  °'  drastically 
wwrmg  the  status  quo  in  educaUon 

a^h^*^"*  instances  could  be  cited.  The 
Higher  Education  Faculties  Act  of  1963    fw 


example.  Is  generally  known  as  a  bricks  and 
mortar  statute.  Already,  It  has  played  a 
major  role  In  meeting  actual  and  anticipated 
needs  tar  college  classrooms,  libraries,  and 
laboratories. 

But  perhaps  even  more  important  to  the 
future  of  American  higher  education,  the 
1963  act  has  called  into  being  in  every  State 
of  the  Union  a  governmental  Instrumentality 
which  generally  was  nonexistent  Just  3  years 
ago. 

The  statute  provides,  in  title  I,  for  the  op- 
eration of  State  commissions,  "broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  pubUc  and  of  Institutions  of 
higher  education,"  to  draw  up  a  State  plan 
for  the  tise  of  Federal  construction  funds  and 
to  determine  which  colleges  will  get  Federal 
grants.  In  political  terms,  these  State  com- 
missions determine  who  gets  what.  As  such, 
they  have  considerable  power  to  influence 
the  nature  and  direction  of  higher  educa- 
tion In  their  respective  States.  They  can 
plan  ahead  boldly  or  merely  carry  out  their 
limited  statutory  functions.  Once  created, 
It  U  only  natural  to  expect  that  theee  com- 
missions will  take  on  new  functions  tran- 
scending bricks  and  mortar.  (Indeed,  vari- 
ous titles  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  provide  the  possibility  that  many  of 
these  State  commissions  will  soon  have  re- 
sponsibility for  planning  statewide  programs 
of  commumty  service  and  continuing  educa- 
tion and  programs  for  the  use  of  closed- 
circuit  Instructional  TV  and  other  types  of 
laboratory  and  Instructional  equipment.) 

If  these  State  commissions  are  as  Impor- 
tant as  I  have  suggested,  it  Is  sad  to  note  that 
there  exists  no  study  at  all  of  these  bodies. 
No  scholar,  to  my  knowledge,  has  yet  even 
described  these  powerful  new  agencies,  let 
alone  provided  any  systematic  thought  to 
such  major  questions  as  the  proper  role  of, 
and  desirable  limits  on,  such  commissions. 
Until  this  is  done — and  perhaps  some  enter- 
prising Wayne  graduate  student  could  earn 
his  doctorate  in  this  way  while  simultaneous- 
ly fjerformlng  a  useful  national  service — we 
only  know  that  American  higher  education  Is 
being  powerfully  molded  by  these  new  com- 
missions, but  we  cannot  say  with  assurance 
whether  that  molding  ultimately  Is  for  good 
or  111. 

Another  good  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  new  educational  arrangements  are 
forced  into  being  and  the  status  quo  altered 
by  Federal  aid  legislation  can  be  seen  In  title 
in  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  This  is  the  program  of  supple- 
mentary centers  and  services  which,  many 
of  you  will  recall,  was  deliberately  created  to 
move  education  beyond  the  four  walls  of  the 
classroom  and  to  expose  our  children  to  a 
richness  of  educational  experiences  which  can 
never  be  confined  to  the  school  alone. 

Title  m  requires  that  a  local  public  school 
district  (or  districts)  applying  for  a  program 
grant  must  provide.  In  the  words  of  the 
statute,  "satisfactory  assurance  that  In  the 
planning  of  that  program  there  has  been, 
smd  in  the  establishing  and  carrying  out  of 
the  program  there  will  be,  participation  of 
persons  broadly  representative  of  the  cultural 
and  educational  resources  of  the  areas  to  be 
serviced."  The  term  "cultural  and  educa- 
tional resources"  Is  further  defined  to  Include 
State  departments  of  education,  colleges  and 
xmlversltles,  private  schools,  public  and  non- 
profit agencies  in  health  and  welfare,  librar- 
ies, museums,  musical  and  artistic  organiza- 
tions, educational  radio  and  television,  etc. 

What  this  means,  In  simple  and  direct  lan- 
guage. Is  that  education  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  solely  as  the  domain  of  the  profes- 
sional educator.  While  he  wUl  continue  to 
have  the  sole  responsibility  for  the  operation 
of  the  schools.  If  the  dream  of  title  HI  is  to 
become  prevalent  practice,  the  educator  must 
forge  new  partnerships  with  all  who  can 
contribute  to  the  finest  possible  educational 
experiences.  He  must  reach  out  Into  the 
community  at  large   to  tap  every  resource 


which  oan  help  his  students  to  learn  more 
than  ever  before  about  the  world  beyond  the 
classroom.  He  must  see  his  role,  not  as  one 
limited  and  set  aside,  but,  rather,  as  a  master 
orchesUator  of  talents  and  opportvmiUes 
Thus,  he  and  his  school  wlU  come  to  8t«uid 
at  the  very  center  of  the  community  and 
education  will  be  at  the  core  of  life,  and  not 
at  Its  periphery. 

Aside  from  the  all-important  quesUon  of 
educational  quality  which  lies  at  the  core 
of  tlUe  HI,  the  point  I  wish  to  stress  here 
is  that  the  school  as  we  have  known  it  will 
If  title  HI  sucoeeds.  never  be  quite  the  same 
again.  New  partnerships  between  educators 
and  noneducators  wUl  mean  that  education 
will  gain  a  t)ase  of  community  support  imllke 
anything  In  our  history.  The  Involvement 
of  the  entire  range  of  cultural  resources  In  a 
locality  wlU  mean  far-reaching  changes  In 
tradlUonal  conceptions  of  the  schoolday  the 
school  year,  and.  Indeed,  the  school  building 
and  teacher  themselves.  Much  of  what  we 
now  think  of  as  "extracurricular"  will  soon 
be  central  to  the  learning  experience  as  stu- 
dents oome  to  learn  in  museums  and  sym- 
phonies and  in  offschool  agencies  of  all  types 
The  grasp  of  the  teachers  will  be  extended  as 
never  before  through  the  cooperative  servico 
of  lay  lecturers,  artiste,  musicians,  health 
aids,  and  the  entire  gamut  of  professloruU 
and  semlprofesslonal  personnel  who  can  help 
the  teacher  truly  teach  the  whole  child. 

QUESTIONS    rOR    rUTURX 


In  short,  new  legislation  can  mean  im- 
portant new  institutional  arrangements  as 
weU  as  new  educaOonal  practices.  Here 
again.  It  Is  neither  too  early  for  educators  to 
grasp  the  substantive  challenge  before  them 
nor  for  scholars  to  study  the  Important  im- 
plications of  what  Is  happening  to  our 
American  educational  system  in  the  wake  of 
Federal  educational  legislation. 

Time  does  not  permit  further  extended 
discussion  of  other  ImpUcatlons  of  recent 
Federal  aid  legislation.  However,  in  sum- 
mary fashion,  I  think  that  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing are  worthy  of  our  attention: 

1.  The  effects  of  a  growing  number  of  cate- 
gorical, as  contrasted  with  general  aid  pro- 
grams on  the  educaUonal  system.  In  thU 
connection,  some  of  the  relevant  questions  to 
be  studied  would  Include;  "Are  categorical 
programs  more  likely  to  upgrade  educaUonal 
quality  than  general  aid  programs?  Are 
categorical  programs  more  likely  to  meet 
Critical  educational  problems  than  general 
aid  programs?  Do  educators  gain  or  looe 
freedom  as  the  result  of  this  type  of  aid 
approach?" 

2.  The  effecU  of  Federal  aid  on  the 
public-private  school  balance  in  this  coun- 
try. Is  it  likely,  as  some  contend,  that  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  between  public  and  pri- 
vate educators  embodied  in  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  will  lead  to  an 
expansion  of  sectarian  Instruction?  Or  Is  it 
more  likely  that  these  new  relationships  wUl 
tend  to  erode  the  walls  of  sectarian  suspicion 
that  have  long  separated  Americans?  In  any 
case,  how  will  American  public  education 
react  to  Its  new  statutory  responsibilities  to 
provide  educational  opportumties  fos-  the 
entire  community? 

3.  The  effects  of  Federal  aid  on  the  nature 
of  the  American  teacher  and  administrator 
How  can  we  assure  that  a  larger  proporUon 
of  those  persons  entering  education  are  the 
very  finest  talents  that  this  Nation  can  pro- 
vide? As  society  raises  Its  expectaUons  tor 
education,  will  the  teacher  and  the  adminis- 
trator rise  to  the  challenge? 

These  latter  questions,  in  particular 
although  they  may  seem  familiar  and  even 
trite  are.  In  fact,  the  most  critical  questions 
that  we  can  put  to  ourselves.  Federal  aid  to 
education,  after  all.  Im  not  an  end  In  ItaeU 
but  only  an  Instnmaent  to  achieve  the  go«U 
we  set  for  ourselves.  Dollars  from  the  Treas- 
ury are  essential.  But  good  people— dedi- 
cated  to  the  highest   ideals  of  our  society 
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and  of  the  teaching  profewlon — can  alone 
reallxe  the  promise  of  these  new  Federal  aid 

laws. 


ARMENIAN  .\L\SS ACRES  IN  TURKEY 
IN    1915 

Mr  HALEY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  iMr.  Joelsonj  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ar- 
menian massacres  of  1915.  planned  and 
perpetrated  by  the  Turkish  Government 
early  In  the  First  World  War.  was  one 
of  the  .saddest  national  tragedies  of  that 
war.  That  shocking  event  also  marked 
the  first  actual  apphcation  of  the  idea 
of  genocide,  that  is,  the  planned  and 
deliberate  extermination  of  ethnic 
tjroups  within  a  country  through  whole- 
sale massacres 

At  the  time  when  this  fiendish  ma- 
chinery was  put  in  motion  in  April  of 
1915,  some  2  million  Armenians  then 
living  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  were  ap- 
prehensive of  the  tragic  fate  that 
.seemen!  to  await  them.  Their  friends 
and  sympathizers  m  other  countries  were 
also  seriously  concerned  with  their  un- 
enviable and"  tragic  lot.  though  none  of 
these  friends,  nor  all  friendly  govern- 
ments, were  in  a  position  to  save  the 
Armenians  from  the  impending  holo- 
caust. The  Turkish  authorities  knew 
that,  however  numerous  and  powerful 
these  friends,  since  they  were  being  in- 
volved in  the  war.  they  could  not  inter- 
fere in  Turkey's  plans  of  exterminating 
its  .Arm.enian  subjects  in  the  quickest 
though  In  a  thoroughly  inhuman  man- 
nt'T 

The  successful  execution  of  the  plan 
depended  on  its  secrecy  and  its  instan- 
tai^eous  application  throughout  Turkey. 
This  carefully  prepared  plan  was  so  dili- 
gently guarded  by  the  Turkish  Gtovem- 
ment  that  not  even  its  ally  in  war.  the 
German  Government,  knew  anything 
about  It.  In  that  fateful  April,  when 
Armenian  leaders  in  all  communities 
throughout  Turkey  were  arrested  and 
Imprisoned,  even  the  Germans  in  Turkey 
were  not  aware  of  the  diaboUcal  move 
initiated  by  the  Turkish  Goverrunent. 
Once  all  these  Armenian  leaders  were  In 
prison,  and  all  able-bodied  Armenians 
were  drafted  into  war  service,  the  rest 
proved  relatively  easy  for  the  Turkish 
authorities.  With  the  aid  of  fanatical 
Turkish  and  Kurdish  mobs,  the  Govern- 
m'^nt  was  able  to  carry  out  Its  plan  of 
massacring,  or  causing  tht  death  through 
famine  and  pestilence  of  nearly  all  Ar- 
menians m  Turkey  in  less  than  1  year. 
As  the  result  of  that  tragedy,  the  Ar- 
menia!-, massacre.?  in  Turkey  In  1915, 
today  the  Armenians  in  Turkey  number 
no  more  than  75.000.  representing  only 
the  remnant  of  a  once  Industrious,  grifted. 
and  thrifty  ethnic  element  of  the  Otto- 
man Emipire 


FIRST  NATIONAL  CONSUMER 
ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  afik  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Parbstein]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Re(X>rd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  opening  session  of  the  first 
nationwide  Consumer  Assembly,  which 
is  being  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  noted : 

The  rnninim^r  has  a  fight  to  a  dollar  of 
stable  purchasing  power. 

Throughout  the  Nation,  cries  rise  from 
consumers  asking  for  protective  legis- 
lation which  would  guarantee  the  Presi- 
dent's objective. 

For  the  first  time,  a  group  of  30  or- 
ganizations representing  labor,  business, 
cooperatives,  credit  unions,  church,  and 
social  clubs,  and  women's  and  citizens' 
groups  are  meeting  to  discuss  with  na- 
tionally known  experts  such  subjects  as 
truth  in  packaging,  truth  in  lending, 
truth  about  automobiles  and  tire  safety, 
cost  of  medical  care  and  drugs,  and  air 
and  water  pollution.  This  assembly 
points  up  the  increased  awareness  of  the 
consuming  public  to  the  key  issues  which 
vitally  affect  their  everyday  life. 

The  Congress  and  the  President  al- 
ready have  recognized  the  need  for  ac- 
tion in  many  of  these  fields.  In  other 
areas,  however.  Congress  is  not  moving 
fast  enough  to  design  legislation  pro- 
tecting consimiers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  hope  that  this  na- 
tional gathering  will  further  focus  at- 
tention on  the  pleas  of  consumers  and 
result  in  favorable  congressional  action 
on  several  measures  to  attain  the  Presi- 
dent's objective. 


MILLENNIAL  YEAR  OP  CHRISTIAN- 
ITY IN  POLAND 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Springfield  Daily  News,  published  In  my 
home  city  in  Massachusetts,  said  in  an 
editorial  on  April  16: 

The  Polish  Oovemment  has  obviously  de- 
cided to  hamper  and  deemphastze  as  much 
as  possible  the  1,000th  anniversary  of  Polish 
Christianity. 

The  millennial  year  of  Christianity  in 
Poland  observsuice  Is  to  begin  on  May  3 
and  this  year  coincides  with  the  solemn 
commemorations  of  Poland's  Constitu- 
tion of  1791.  Observance  of  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day  by  American  citizens  of 
Polish  ancestry  has  become  a  lofty  tra- 
dition since  the  outbreak  of  World  War 


n  in  1939  with  the  Nazi  invasion  of 
Poland.  It  Is  a  tradition  which  sustains 
the  faith  of  the  Polish  nation  in  cultural 
values,  democratic  ideas  and  Christian 
precepts  of  the  Western  World  and 
strengthens  the  will  of  individual  Poles 
In  their  homeland  and  abroad  to  with- 
stand Communist-imposed  travails. 

Spiritually  nourished  by  manifesta- 
tions of  friendship  in  the  West,  the  Poles 
keep  the  hope  alive  that  their  day  of 
deliverance  and  the  retuin  to  their  right- 
ful place  in  the  free  world  shall  become 
a  wondrous  reality.  By  accepting 
Christianity  of  the  Latin  Rite  in  966. 
Poland  forever  linked  her  destiny  with 
that  of  the  West  and  became  a  creative 
force  in  its  culture,  keeping  at  the  same 
time  a  centuries  long  watch  on  the  east- 
em  ramparts  of  Christendom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  the  Springfield 
Dally  News  editorial  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Poland  and  the  Popx 

The  Polish  Government  has  obviously 
decided  to  hamper  and  deemphaslze  as  much 
as  possible  the  1,000th  anniversary  of  Polish 
Christianity. 

Were  it  not  for  the  opposition  of  the 
Warsaw  government,  Popw  Paul  would  have 
been  among  the  pilgrims  gathering  at  the 
Shrine  of  Oxir  Lady  of  Czestochowa  on  May 
3  for  the  ceremonies  marking  the  mlllenlum. 

Thousands  of  Amerlcaixs  were  to  be  there 
with  their  prelates.  Including  Most  Rev, 
Christopher  J.  Weldon,  bishop  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Springfield,  So  were 
many  thousands  from  other  lands. 

However,  the  Polish  Government  has  made 
that  Impossible.  It  has  refused  to  grant 
visas  to  the  bishops  who  were  to  lead  the 
pilgrimages  to  the  famous  shrine.  In  its 
determination  to  restrict  the  ceremonies,  the 
Polish  Government  has  even  refused  to  admit 
Catholic  bishops  from  other  Communist 
states.  It  has  scheduled  Communist  party 
rallies  and  athletic  contests  at  the  same  time 
as  the  religious  ceremonies. 

Polish  Christianity  dates  from  the  baptism 
of  King  Mleszko  In  966,  and  PoUsh  devotion 
to  Our  Lady  of  Czestochowa  dates  from  1655 
when  the  Pauline  monks  there  repelled  an 
attack  by  2,000  Swedish  troops.  The  Virgin 
Mary  was  proclaimed  to  be  the  protector  and 
patron  of  Poland,  and  this  shrine  has  at- 
tracted throngs  of  pilgrims  sometimes  num- 
bering more  than  a  million.  The  May  3 
pilgrimage  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
the  largest  ever  held  there,  had  not  the 
Polish  Government  taken  action  to  prevent 
It. 

However,  no  act  of  government  can  oblit- 
erate the  Influence  of  centuries  of  history, 
nor  can  It  eradicate  devotion  and  faith.  In 
fact,  the  Polish  Government's  restrictions 
may  draw  even  more  world  attention  to  the 
mlllenlum.  Many  of  the  pilgrims  who  had 
Intended  to  go  to  Czestochowa  will  instead 
go  to  ParU,  where  there  Is  a  shrine  to  Our 
Lady  of  Czestochowa,  and  to  Rome,  where 
there  Is  the  Polish  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  of 
Czestochowa,  established  only  8  years 
ago  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Skonleckl  of  Pahner.  This 
chapel  Is  only  one  of  many  shrines  of  Polish 
significance  at  the  Vatican  and  In  Rome,  and 
there  too  the  pilgrims  will  meet  the  Pontiff 
who  had  wanted  to  meet  them  at  Czestocho- 
wa. 

There  are  many  other  churches  around  the 
world  named  to  honor  this  great  Polish 
shrine  (there  Is  one  as  close  as  Turnen 
Palls)  and  other  great  names  in  Polish 
Christian  history — St.  Caslmlr,  St,  Stan- 
Ulaus  Kostka,  St.  John  Cantlus,  St.  Hyacinth, 
St.  Adalbert,  and  St.  Anthony  Bobola.    The 


Polish  Oovemment's  restrictions  cannot  ad- 
versely affect  ceremonies  in  these  churches, 
and  In  fact  may  have  the  effect  of  Increasing 
them  and  drawing  more  attention  to  them. 
The  Polish  Government  can  keep  the  Pope 
out  of  Poland,  and  can  hamper  and  harass 
Polish  Catholics,  but  when  It  moves  to  re- 
strict religious  commitment  and  devotion.  It 
undertakes  a  task  which  history  indicates 
Is  an  exercise  in  futility.  Indeed,  Instead  of 
diminishing  the  mlllenlal  ceremonies  and 
their  influence,  the  Polish  Oovemment's  ac- 
tions may  well  have  the  opposite  effect. 


WILLIAM  LEWIS  HERNDON:   PATH- 
FINDER OF  THE  AMAZON 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  House  on  February  5,  1964, 1 
summarized  the  career  of  Comdr.  Wil- 
liam Lewis  Hemdon  and  quoted  an  Oc- 
tober 19,  1857,  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  by  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  in 
which  the  latter  gave  a  moving  descrip- 
tion of  Hemdon 's  heroic  death. 

Recently  I  have  received  a  cc^y  of  a 
fascinating  article  by  Dr.  Donald  M. 
Dozer,  now  professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara 
branch,  in  which  is  described  Herndon's 
1851  exploration  of  the  Amazon — a  proj- 
ect planned  by  Maury  in  1850. 

In  order  that  the  contributions  of 
Herndon  in  the  field  of  exploration  may 
be  better  known,  &n6  thus  serve  as  an 
Inspiration  to  the  youth  of  our  coimtry, 
I  quote  it  as  part  of  my  remarks : 

I  Prom     the     Virginia     Quarterly     Review, 

Autumn    1947) 

Pathfinder  of  the  Amazon 

(By  Donald  Marquand  Dozer) 

A  little  past  noonday  on  Wednesday, 
May  21,  1851,  seven  men  on  muleback,  fol- 
lowed by  seven  heavily  loaded  burden-mvUee, 
filed  out  of  Lima,  Peru,  through  the  Gate  of 
Marvels  and  took  the  broad  and  beaten  road 
toward  the  east  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rlmac  River.  The  leader  of  the  little  party 
was  a  bespectacled,  red-bearded  naval  lieu- 
tenant from  Virginia,  William  Lewis  Hern- 
don, He  was  only  38  years  old,  of  mild  man- 
ner, and  of  slight  build.  He  had  been  de- 
tached from  his  vessel  in  Valparaiso.  Chile, 
and  commissioned  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  In  Washington  to  "explore  the  Amazon 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth."  Prom  the  Navy 
agent  In  Lima  he  had  received  a  sum  of  $5,000 
to  cover  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  explo- 
ration. In  Lima  also  he  had  been  given  a 
passport  and  letter  from  the  Peruvian  Minis- 
ter of  War  and  Marine  directing  the  buthorl- 
tles  of  the  districts  through  which  he  and 
his  party  might  pass  to  "afford  them  aU  the 
assistance  and  faculties  that  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  fulfilment  of  their  object." 

In  case  this  letter  proved  Inadequate,  Hem- 
don and  his  comrades  carried  guns  In  leather 
cases  strapped  to  the  cruppers  of  their  mules 
and  pistols  in  their  saddlebags.  Their  pack 
animals  were  loaded  not  only  with  camping 
equipment  and  food  for  a  long  journey  but 
with  bales  of  coarse  cotton  cloth,  hatchets, 
knives,  Underboxes,  fishhooks,  beads,  and 
other  cheap  trinkets  which.  It  was  thought, 
might  take  the  fancy  of  the  Indians  and 


purchase  services  and  food  when  money 
would  not.  One  of  the  three  American 
friends  of  Herndon  who  accompanied  the 
little  expedition  as  far  as  the  cemetery  a 
mile  or  two  beyond  the  Gate  of  Marvels  gave 
the  gloomy  parting  that  he  never  expected 
to  see  them  again. 

Thus  began  a  yearlong  odyaeey  of  land 
and  water  travel  across  the  South  American 
Continent  through  the  great  Amazon  Basin, 
which  was  still  largely  unexplored  and  filled 
with  unknown  perils  and  high  adventure. 
Herndon  met  them  with  high  expectations. 
On  the  first  heavenly  morning  out  of  Lima 
he  took  an  Invigorating  plunge  Into  the  ley 
water  of  a  mountain  stream  and  felt  a  surge 
of  Ughtheartedness  and  hope  "as  strong  and 
fresh  as  in  the  days  of  boyhood."  At  times 
the  task  ahead  was  to  tax  his  strength  and 
resourcefulness  almost  to  the  limit,  and  his 
thoughts  turned  longingly  toward  his  home- 
land and  toward  his  beloved  wife  Mlt  and 
little  daughter.  But  his  trip  from  Lima  to 
Pari  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon — a  dis- 
tance of  4,716  mUes  by  his  route — was  to 
yield  results  of  incalculable  significance  for 
the  entire  Amazon  Valley  and  for  the  future 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  it.  More- 
over, his  Journal  of  the  expedition,  faithfully 
written  on  jogging  muleback  or  on  a  gliding 
river  craft  or  under  a  mosquito  curtain  in 
encampments  on  the  edge  of  the  mysterious 
Jungle  and  burled  today  among  the  publica- 
tions of  the  32d  Congress,  Is  one  of  the  sagas 
of  American  travel  literature,  unfortunately 
too  little  known. 

Up  and  up  the  expedition  ascended  into 
the  high  Cordillera  as  the  valleys  gradually 
narrowed  and  the  Rlmac  became  a  "babbling 
brook"  rushing  "musically  between  Its  wil- 
low-fringed banks."  As  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer,  Indicating  their  altitude,  went  be- 
low the  scale,  they  resorted  to  the  exi)edlent 
of  cutting  away  the  brass  casing  In  front  and 
then  marking  the  height  of  the  column  of 
mercury  on  the  Inside  of  the  case  with  a  pen- 
knife. Less  than  60  miles  from  Lima,  at  an 
elevation  of  over  16,000  feet,  they  crossed  the 
Great  Divide  separating  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  from  those  of  the  Pacific.  At  the 
base  of  the  mountain  which  their  pathway 
flanked  they  saw  the  picturesque  Morococha 
or  Painted  Lake,  so  called  from  the  variety 
of  colors  which  Its  mirrorlike  surface  re- 
flected from  the  red.  green,  and  yellow  of  the 
surrounding  mountains.  Into  Its  waters, 
Herndon  recorded,  "I  musingly  dropped  a  bit 
of  green  moss,  plucked  from  the  hillside  •  •  • 
and  as  It  floated  along  I  followed  It,  In  Imagi- 
nation, down  through  the  luxiirlous  climes, 
the  beautiful  skies,  and  enchanting  scenery 
of  the  tropics,  to  the  mouth  of  the  great 
river;  thence  across  the  Caribbean  See. 
through  the  Yucatan  Pass,  Into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  thence  along  the  Gulf  Stream;  and 
so  out  upon  the  ocean,  off  the  shores  of  the 
'Land  of  Flowers.'  "  Many  a  laborious  month 
would  pass  before  Herndon  could  follow  the 
conjectured  course  of  that  tiny  bit  of  moss, 
but  high  vision  and  a  tenacious  will  kept  him 
on  his  course  to  the  long  journey's  end. 
n 

His  proper  task  now  began  as  he  entered 
territory  drained  by  the  headwaters  of  the 
"King  of  Rivers."  As  he  proceeded  he  made 
It  his  business  to  study  mining,  labor,  educa- 
tion, transportation,  agriculture,  trade  and 
commerce,  Indian  customs,  animal  life,  and 
virtually  every  aspect  of  the  country  through 
which  he  passed.  He  descended  into  the 
famous  silver  mines  at  Cerro  de  Pasco  In  Peru 
by  a  shaft  "which  seemed  only  a  little  largjer 
than  that  of  a  common  well"  and  which 
sloped  at  a  75*  angle  from  the  hori- 
zontal with  "the  steps  merely  holes  dug  for 
the  heels  at  irregular  distances."  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  was  so  sore  from  the  descent 
that  he  could  scarcely  walk  and  he  could  not 
bear  to  touch  his  leg  muscles.  In  this  deso- 
late mining  country   14,000  feet  above  sea 


level,  he  noted,  people  were  looking  "earnestly 
to  the'  eastward  for  communication  with  the 
world"  and  agreed  that  It  would  be  "a  great 
day  for  them  when  the  Americans  get  near 
them  with  a  steamer." 

As  he  entered  the  fertile  Montafia  or  east- 
em  slopes  of  the  Andes  he  was  Impressed  by 
their  suitability  for  white  settlement.  He 
noted  crops  similar  to  thoee  grown  In  his 
native  Virginia,  Including  cabbage,  lettuce, 
onions,  Indian  corn,  and  tobacco.  Thla 
region,  he  iwedlcted,  could  be  made  "the 
finest  rice  country  In  the  world."  Every- 
where he  Inquired  as  to  the  conditions  ot 
land  settlement  and  colonization.  Might  It 
not  some  day  be  his  destiny  to  lead  bands 
of  settlers  to  this  region?  He  wrote  ambi- 
tiously to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from 
Cerro  de  Pasco:  "I  sometimes  feel  that  I  shall 
be  doing  a  great  work  In  the  cause  of  civiliza- 
tion and  humanity.  If,  when  my  present 
duties  are  accomplished,  I  can  lead  some  of 
the  starving  thousands  of  Europe  to  the 
plenty  and  abundance  of  this  fertile  coun- 
try." In  a  later  letter  written  from  Nauta, 
Peru,  he  confided  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy:  "I  hope,  for  the  benefit  of  the  human 
race,  to  lead  a  company  of  settlers  to  theae 
lands."  Here  then  was  a  great  conception 
combining  humanltarlanlsm  with  business 
enterprise,  and  henceforth  Herndon  began 
to  dream  of  operating  a  fleet  of  American- 
built  steamboats  on  the  Amazon  and  its 
tributaries  and  began  to  Jot  down  the  prices 
and  kinds  of  commodities  available  at  the 
river  ports  which  he  visited. 

Traveling  a  few  miles  to  the  northward, 
he  and  his  party  reached  the  headwaters  of 
the  HuaUaga,  one  of  the  main  tributaries 
of  the  Amazon,  which  Herndon  hoped  might 
someday  become  a  pathway  for  American 
vessels  through  the  heart  of  BrazU  to  the 
gold  and  sliver  mines  of  eastern  Peru.  At 
the  head  of  canoe  navigation  on  this  river 
they  sold  their  mules  and  embarked  In  two 
canoes,  the  larger  about  40  feet  long  and 
each  hollowed  out  of  a  single  log  and  manned 
by  five  men  and  a  boy.  The  river  course  to 
the  Atlantic  now  stretched  out  before  them, 
a  tortuous  distance  of  over  3.600  mUee. 
Bowing  and  drifting  with  the  current,  they 
generally  traversed  45  miles  a  day,  traveling 
from  5  o'clock  In  the  morning  to  5  o'clock 
In  the  afternoon.  After  landing  in  the  eve- 
ning on  the  tropical  beach  and  securing  the 
canoe,  the  boatmen  made  It  their  first  busi- 
ness to  go  off  Into  the  woods  and  cut  stakes 
and  palm  branches  to  make  a  house  for  the 
patron.  With  the  stakes  they  constructed 
In  a  few  minutes  the  framework  of  a  little 
shanty  which,  when  thickly  thatched  with 
palm  leaves,  would  keep  off  an  ordinary  rain 
After  supper  they  all  retired  for  the  night 
at  8  o'clock,  the  Indians  stretching  out  on 
the  ground  around  the  hut — each  under  his 
narrow  cotton  mosquito  curtain  which  gUs- 
tened  In  the  moonlight  like  so  many  tomb- 
stones. 

Each  day  of  river  travel  brought  new  and 
exciting  experiences.  As  the  Indian  canoes 
ran  the  dangerous  rapids  In  the  river. 
Herndon's  nerves  were  quickened  by  the 
rapid  gesture  of  the  puntero  indicating  the 
channel,  by  the  graceful  position  of  the 
popero  giving  the  boat  a  broad  sheer  with 
the  sweep  of  his  long  paddle,  by  the  "railroad 
rush"  of  the  canoe,  and  by  the  wild,  tri- 
umphant, screaming  laugh  of  his  Indian 
crewmen  as  they  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
rapids.  As  they  traveled  along,  they  saw  a 
fine  doe  coming  down  toward  the  river,  but 
It  eluded  their  shot.  Farther  on  they  had 
better  success  with  a  gang  of  red  howling 
monkeys  and  shot  three  of  them  which  the 
Indians  promptly  roasted  and  devoured, 
Hemdon  tried  a  piece  of  It  but  found  It  so 
tough  that  his  teeth  could  make  no  impres- 
sion upon  It.  Sea  cows  abounded  In  the 
river  and  were  highly  prized  by  the  Indians 
for  their  flesh,  which  tasted  like  pork,  and 
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for  their  fat.  Enormous  turtles  swarmed  out 
of  the  river  at  night,  deposited  their  eggs 
la  the  sand,  ajid  retreated  to  the  water  be- 
fore dawn.  Porpoise*  also  sported  m  the 
nver  and  alligati.rs  appeared  after  the  party 
.  entered  the  tUAln  trunk  of  the  Ajnazon.  On 
one  occasion.  IJurra,  the  Peruvian  guide,  shot 
a  large  bat  of  the  van.plre  species,  measur- 
ing about  3  feet  across  its  extended  wings 
and  having  a  delicate  fur  of  a  glossy,  rich 
maroon  color.  At  another  time  Herndon  saw 
an  ounce  or  tiger  cat  swimming  in  the  river 
and  drove  It  into  the  forest  with  stones.  Par- 
rots and  Uzurds  were  pientlfiil.  and  a  Ktrunge 
bird.  cAi'ed  the  Alma  Perdida,  or  lost  soul, 
sometimes  In  the  deepest  night  sounded  Its 
walling  meianchoiv  cry  from  the  depths  of 
the  forest. 

The  Indians  that  Herndon  observed  In 
their  tiny  clusters  of  15  or  20  houses  along 
the  river  were  a  gentle,  quiet  race,  submis- 
sive to  the  local  priests  and  much  addicted 
to  drinking  and  d:inclng  They  hated  woric 
and  lived  little  above  the  level  of  the  '  beasta 
that  perish."  Plithy  and  mangy  some  of 
them  had  the  revolting  habit  of  eating  mos- 
quitoes which  they  caught  on  their  bodies 
la  order  to  reclaim  the  blood  taken  by  the 
insects.  On  one  occasion  when  one  of  them 
had  the  dysentery  Herndon  charitably  gave 
him  some  doees  of  calomel  and  opium,  but 
the  man  'died  with  the  last  dose."  The 
Indian  dandles  were  often  resplendent  In 
their  savage  decorations,  with  heavy  orna- 
ments hanging  'rum  holes  In  their  lower  lips. 
In  general  the  tribes  followed  the  practice  of 
binding  the  heads  "f  infants  hetween  boards, 
front  and  rear.  In  order  to  flatten  them. 
These  pei  p!e,  Herndon  concluded,  could 
r.ever  develop,  cultivate,  and  clvlUze  the  vast 
viUley  of  the  .Amazon  Only  If  it  were 
thrown  open  to  colonization  from  outalde 
could  it  be  made  to  contribute  its  fair  pro- 
portion to  the  maintenance  of  the  human 
race 

The  feminine  charms  of  the  native  women 
were  not  !<>«t  on  Herndon.  The  musical 
Spanish  tiame  of  a  woman  in  Chinchao  who 
jLt.sented  to  supply  the  party  with  milk  and 
eggs  brought  before  him  "the  features  of  the 
gay  and  beautiful  young  girl,  whose  quick 
repartee  and  merry  lau^h  added  so  much 
to  the  charm  nf  Valparaiso  society.  '  At  a  ball 
given  In  the  governor's  h^use  In  the  pretty 
village  of  Tlngo  Maria,  Herndon  recorded, 
"a  fat  old  lady,  who  would  not  dance  with 
anybody  else,  nearly  killed  me,"  and  he  woke 
up  next  morning  "with  pain  in  the  legs  and 
headache  from  dancing  "  At  Taropoto.  while 
awaiting  some  peons  who  were  to  transport 
cargo  for  him.  Herndon  Joined  a  mounted 
party  of  eight  on  a  horseback  excursion  to  a 
neighboring  village:  on  arriving  there  he  was 
\  little  suirtled  to  see  the  two  ladles  of  the 
party  "denude  themselves  to  a  silk  handker- 
chief around  the  loins,  and  bathe  In  the  river 
within  40  yards,  and  In  full  sight  of  the 
.Tien  "  On  another  occasion  he  was  Im- 
pressed by  the  charms  of  a  pretty  Indian  girl. 
appe.'i.'-lng  to  be  about  13  years  of  age,  who 
w:\s  the  wife  of  one  of  his  boatmen  "It  was 
arr.u.s'iig  "  Herndon  wrote,  "to  see  the  slavish 
respect  with  which  she  waited  upon  the 
young  savage  (himself  about  19 1.  and  the 
lordly  indifference  with  which  he  received 
her  attentions  She  was  as  straight  as  an 
arrow  delicately  and  elegantly  formed,  and 
h.ad  a  free,  wild.  Indian  look,  that  was  quite 
taking  ' 

After  traveling  down  the  Huallaga  River 
for  700  miles,  Herndon  and  his  party  entered 
the  main  trunk  of  the  .\mazon  early  m  Sep- 
tember. .Mready  the  river  was  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  wide.  "It  rolled  through  the 
wilderness  "  Herndon  wrote,  "with  a  st-ately 
and  solemn  air  Its  waters  looked  angry, 
.•iullen,  and  relentless."  To  him  they  ap- 
peared quite  as  muddy  and  turbid  as  those 
of  the  Mississippi  but  ti-.ls  river  lacked  the 
charm  of  the  Mississippi  'rlth  the  plantation 
upon  Its  bank,  the  city  upon  the  bluff,  and 


the  steamboat  upon  lt<  waters.  Herndon 
felt,  however,  that  the  Amason  bad  Incon- 
ceivably great  poaslblUtles  for  the  futtire. 
Steam,  settlement,  and  cultivation  would 
make  this  valley  one  of  the  moet  enchantlxig 
regions  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  estab- 
lishment of  three  steamboats  on  the  river — 
one  running  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Ama- 
zon In  Peru,  another  plying  between  the 
Peru-Brazil  boundary  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Negro,  and  the  third  covering  the  lower 
Amazon  from  the  Rio  Negro  to  Par& — would 
stimulate  and  entirely  monopolize  the  trade 
of  the  river,  which  according  to  his  calcula- 
tions already  amounted  to  93  mllUon 
annually. 

At  Nauta,  Peru,  Herndon  bought  for  960 
another  boat  called  Garretea,  which  was  30 
feet  long,  7  feet  wide  in  lU  widest  part,  and  3 
feet  deep,  with  a  deck  on  the  afterpart  cov- 
ered over  by  small  poles  bent  in  hoop-fashion 
over  It  and  well  thatched  with  palm  leaves. 
Under  this  cabin  Herndon  rode,  and  from  its 
roof  the  pilot  steered  the  vessel.  Under  a 
lower  covered  deck  In  the  middle  of  the  boat 
sat  the  rowers.  Hemdon's  specimens  of 
rocks,  fauna,  and  flora,  of  which  he  collected 
large  quantities  as  he  went  along,  were  trans- 
ported on  a  smaller  auxiliary  craft. 

As  Herndon  floated  down  the  Amazon  In  his 
picturesque  craft,  he  Imagined  he  could  hear 
the  crash  of  the  forest  falling  to  make  room 
for  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  coooa,  rice,  and 
sugar,  and  the  sharp  shriek  of  the  saw.  shap- 
ing the  valuable  Amazon  timber;  In  bis 
mind's  eye  he  saw  gangs  of  Indian  laborers 
searching  the  forests  for  rubber  and  hordes 
of  wild  Indians  flocking  to  the  steamboat 
landings  to  exchange  vanilla,  spices,  dyes, 
drugs,  and  gums  for  ribbons,  beads,  and 
other  gay  trinkets.  Dazzled  by  this  prospect 
of  rich  profits  he  concluded  that  Brazil  and 
Peru  must  be  perstiaded  to  throw  open  their 
rivers  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  "Had  I 
the  honor  to  be  mustered  among  the  states- 
men of  my  country,"  Herndon  declared.  "I 
would  risk  political  fame  and  life  In  the  at- 
tempt to  have  the  conmierce  of  this  noble 
river  thrown  open  to  the  world." 

When  he  reached  the  low  shelving  green 
banks  of  the  Ucayall  River,  a  tributary  enter- 
ing the  Amazon  from  the  south  below  Nauta, 
he  determined  to  explore  its  headwaters. 
RecrulUng  13  peons  to  pole  and  paddle  his 
Garrefea,  he  began  the  slow  ascent.  Strug- 
gling against  the  current  they  barely  crept 
along  as  day  after  day  passed  In  the  moet 
monotonous  routine.  Sometimes  Herndon 
would  land  and,  with  gun  on  shoulder  and 
clad  only  In  shirt  and  drawers,  would  walk 
for  miles  along  the  beaches.  As  he  watched 
his  boat  from  the  shore  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  pride  to  see  at  her  masthead  "the 
beautiful  and  well-beloved  flag"  of  his  coun- 
try waving  above  the  heads  of  her  swarthy 
crewmen,  and  he  felt  a  proud  affection  for 
It  as  he  realized  that  he  had  carried  it  where 
It  had  never  been  before. 

When  they  reached  the  neat-looking  In- 
dian village  of  Sarayacu.  some  275  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ucayall,  Hemdon's  boat- 
men refused  to  proceed  any  farther  because 
they  were  approaching  the  territory  of  war- 
like tribes.  In  their  terror  they  even  painted 
their  mosquito  curtains  black  so  that  they 
could  not  be  seen  at  night.  Father  Calvo, 
the  Franciscan  priest  who  exercised  a  pa- 
ternal rule  over  the  Indians  of  Sarayacu, 
warned  Herndon  not  to  proceed  any  farther. 
Herndon.  therefore,  reluctantly  turned  his 
boat  downstream,  but  his  disappointment 
was  so  great  that,  according  to  his  own  re- 
port, he  did  not  recover  his  gayety  and  elas- 
ticity of  spirit  until  he  finally  received  the 
congratulations  of  his  friends  at  home. 

m 
On  December  4.  Herndon  reached  Tabatln- 
ga  where  the  Amazon  waters  entered  Brazil. 
As  he  disembarked  from  his  vessel  wearing 
the  uniform  of  a  lieutenant  In  the  U5.  Navy, 
he  was  saluted   with   seven   guns  and  was 


received  with  much  stately  ceremony  by  the 
commandant.  His  passport,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  commandant,  charged  all  Bra- 
zilian authorities  to  place  no  obstacle  in  his 
way  but  rather  to  lend  him  all  facilities  that 
he  and  his  party  might  need.  Nevertheless, 
the  officer  in  charge  cautioned  him  against 
making  drawings  of  hU  tumbledown  f  ortlflca- 
tions  and  persuaded  Herndon  to  exchange  his 
vessel  for  a  Brazilian  craft  in  CMnpllance 
with  the  law  of  the  empire  which  forbade 
foreign  vessels  to  navigate  its  interior  waters. 
From  that  pwint  to  the  end  of  the  voyage 
Herndon  refrained  from  flying  his  flag  in 
deference  to  Brazilian  law. 

The  river  now  became  broader  and  deeper, 
reaching  a  width  of  a  mile  and  a  half  a  few 
miles  below  Tabatlnga  and  a  depth  of  66  feet 
in  midstream.  They  were  still  more  than 
2,000  miles  from  their  destination  and  many 
a  time,  worn  and  wearied  with  canoe  life. 
Herndon  felt  like  exclaiming,  "This  river 
seems  interminable."  Drifting  or  paddling 
all  day  and  sometimes  to  10  or  11  o'clock  at 
night,  the  expedition  passed  occasional  clus- 
ters of  huts  surrounding  a  stinking  mantelga 
factory,  where  turtle  egg  oil  was  made,  or  the 
mouths  of  tributary  streams,  which  they 
sometimes  explored;  and  Herndon  busied 
himself  In  collecting  specimens  of  various 
kinds  and  making  scientific  observations.  On 
January  5,  they  entered  the  broad  and  superb 
confluence  of  the  Rio  Negro,  whose  mouth  at 
the  point  where  It  entered  the  Amazon  was  2 
miles  wide.  The  river  seemed  well  named,  for 
Its  waters  had  the  appearance  of  black  mar- 
ble, and  when  taken  up  in  a  tumbler  showed 
a  light  red  color. 

Everything  that  Herndon  saw  fed  his  am- 
bition to  become  the  colonizing  entrepreneur 
of  this  valley.  When  the  President  of  the 
Province  of  Amazonas  bade  farewell  to  Hern- 
don, his  parting  wish  was  that  "you  could 
bring  me  a  thousand  of  your  active,  indus- 
trious, and  intelligent  population,  to  set  an 
example  of  labor  to  these  people."  Wherever 
Herndon  went  he  observed  and  repeated  on 
the  conditions  of  steamboat  travel.  At  Barra, 
Brazil,  he  found  a  dilapidated  steamer  which 
had  just  made  the  trip  up  from  Par4 — a  dis- 
tance of  1,000  miles — in  18  days.  This,  ac- 
cording to  Herndon,  "was  the  first  trip  ever 
made  by  by  steam."  Oonslderlng  that  the 
wood  prepared  for  the  steamer  had  not  had 
time  to  dry  and  that  there  was  a  current  of 
nearly  3  miles  in  an  hour  against  the  boat 
for  about  one-third  of  the  distance,  he  did 
not  Judge  it  a  very  bad  run.  When  the  little 
Peruvian.  IJurra,  who  had  served  as  the  na- 
tive leader  of  his  expedition,  left  him  at 
Barra  to  return  to  Peru  and  establish  a  plan- 
tation, he  promised  Herndon  that  he  would 
have  a  grand  crop  of  cotton  and  coffee  ready 
against  the  arrival  of  his  steamer. 

Herndon  was  fairly  carried  away  In  Imagi- 
nation by  the  potentialities  of  steamboat 
commerce  on  the  Amazon  and  its  connecting 
streams.  He  calculated  that  only  19>,4  days 
wotild  be  required  for  a  flat-bottomed  iron 
steamer  to  run  north  from  Barra  up  the  Rio 
Negro  and  thence  by  way  of  the  nattu^ 
canal  of  the  Casslqularl  into  the  Orinoco 
River  through  Venezuela  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  course  of  the  trade  winds  made 
It  inevitable  that  ships  from  the  mouths  of 
both  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco  would  pass 
cloee  by  the  southern  ports  of  the  United 
States,  If  Brazil  would  only  throw  open  her 
great  river  to  the  trade  of  the  world,  Herndon 
was  confident  that  the  United  States  would 
reap  far  the  largest  share  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  it. 

As  he  watched  the  passing  shores  of  the 
Amazon  from  his  boat  cabin,  studied  his 
maps,  and  talked  with  the  if&tives  at  the 
river  ports.  Herndon  conjured  up  still  an- 
other scheme  for  developing  Inland  trans- 
portation in  South  America,  If  only  an  18- 
mlle  canal  could  be  constructed  near  the 
headquarters  of  the  river  Tapajoz.  one  of 
the  southern  confluents  of  the  Amazon,  be 
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concluded  that  steamboats  could  travel  from 
the  Amazon  into  the  network  of  rivers 
emptj^ng  Into  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  at  Buenos 
Aires.  Herndon  envisaged  the  banks  of  all 
these  streams  settled  by  an  active  and  in- 
dustrious population,  and  the  rich  land  di- 
vided into  large  estates  cultivated  by  slave 
labor.  If  this  could  be  done  and  trade 
awakened  In  all  these  fertile  valleys,  the 
power  and  wealth  and  grandeur  of  ancient 
Babylon  and  modern  London  must  yield  to 
those  who  would  control  this  trade,  focusing 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  the  Amazon, 
and  the  La  Plata. 

On  and  on  the  muddy  river  flowed.  The 
trip  seemed  endless.  Herndon  suiTered  from 
periodic  fevers,  from  pains  In  his  teeth  and 
shoulders,  and  from  general  debility.  When 
he  left  Barra  on  February  18.  1852,  he  had  a 
sort  of  Wandering  Jew  feeling  that  he  was 
destined  to  leave  everybody  behind  and 
never  to  stop.  At  Barra,  however,  he  had 
stumbled  upon  "the  greatest  treat"  he  had 
yet  encountered — a  back  file  of  New  York 
newspapers  which,  though  they  were  not 
current,  were  nevertheless  6  months  later 
than  any  he  had  previously  seen.  He  eagerly 
scanned  them  for  the  latest  news  from  home. 
At  Obidoe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Trombetas 
River,  while  visiting  a  country  house,  he 
"caught  glimpses  of  some  ladies  neatly 
dressed,  and  with  very  pretty  faces"  and  he 
"was  charmed  with  the  sight  of  a  handsome 
pair  of  polished  French  leather  boots  sit- 
ting against  the  wall.  This,"  Herndon  ob- 
served, "was  the  strongest  sign  of  civiliza- 
tion that  I  had  met  with,  and  showed  me 
that  I  was  beginning  to  get  into  communica- 
tion with  the  great  world  without."  At 
Santarem  farther  down  the  river  and  only 
650  miles  from  the  sea  he  saw  further 
"tokens  of  an  Increased  civilization  In  a 
marble  monument  in  the  cemetery,  and  a 
billiard  teble." 

As  his  physical  weakness  and  his  nostalgic 
longing  to  enjoy  once  more  the  delights  of 
civilization  Increased,  the  Amazon  on  which 
his  tiny  vessel  floated  broadened  into  a 
mighty  ciirrent.  At  Pralnha,  a  village  90 
miles  below  Santarem,  the  Amazon  was  4 
miles  wide,  and  100  miles  farther  down  it 
widened  to  10  miles.  Some  55  miles  farther 
the  river  suddenly  fiared  Into  an  Immense 
bay  150  miles  across  In  Its  widest  part.  Here 
began  the  great  estuary  of  the  Amazon, 
which  was  divided  into  two  great  channels 
by  the  Island  of  Marajo,  the  northern  chan- 
nel fiowlng  Into  the  Atlantic  at  Cayenne  and 
the  smaller  southern  channel  flowing  into 
the  sea  by  way  of  Pari.  Herndon  took  the 
southern  course  and  after  threading  a 
labyrinthine  maze  of  channels  he  and  his 
party  finally  arrived  weary  and  forlorn  at 
their  destination.  Par&,  at  9i30  in  the  eve- 
ning of  April  11,  1852.  almost  11  months 
after  their  departure  from  Lima.  Herndon 
was  80  worn  out  with  the  hardships  of  the 
trip  that  he  did  not  even  take  the  trouble 
to  go  ashore  for  maU,  but  anchored  his  ves- 
sel in  the  stream,  wrapped  himself  in  his 
blanket,  and  fell  asleep. 

When  he  went  ashore  the  next  morning, 
he  must  have  felt  that  at  last  he  was  in 
touch  with  civilization  again,  for  he  found 
Par&  a  picturesque  trading  port  which  served 
as  the  intermediary  between  the  Amazon 
basin  and  the  vast  world  outside.  He 
brought  with  him  to  Pari  such  a  collection 
of  botanical,  geological,  and  animal  speci- 
mens as  were  seldom  seen  even  in  that  port. 
Por  as  he  had  traveled  down  the  Amazon  he 
bad  collected  sand  from  the  river  bed,  sam- 
ples of  rare  woods  and  rocks,  and  many 
strange  animals  and  birds.  Including  a  tiger 
crane,  a  delicate  sort  of  turkey  hen.  a  white 
monkey,  paroquets,  wild  pigs,  a  mongoose, 
and  a  delicate  Plnshl  monkey,  which.  Hern- 
don wrote,  "sleeps  upon  my  beard,  and  hunts 
game  In  my  moustaches." 

During  the  month  that  Herndon  spent  In 
Pari  he  Indef atlgably  delved  Into  the  history 


and  statistics  of  the  port,  conceiving  it  to 
be  the  AUantlc  terminus  of  his  projected  fieet 
of  steamships.  In  Parft's  salubrious  climate 
he  rapidly  regained  his  strength  and  recu- 
perated from  the  rigors  of  his  expedition.  On 
ICay  12,  he  finally  embarked  on  the  V&.  sur- 
veying brig  Dolphin  for  New  Tork.  To  his 
deep  regret  his  last  monkey  died  as  he  went 
up  New  York  Bay,  but  of  the  rest  of  his 
menagerie  he  succeeded  in  bringing  back 
alive  to  the  United  States  22  birds  of  various 
sorts.  Hastening  to  Washington,  he  laid  the 
reetilts  of  his  trip  and  his  recommendations 
before  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  then 
awaited  the  outcome  of  the  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations which  would,  he  hoped,  open  the 
Amazon  to  the  world's  commerce  and  open 
up  to  him  new  opportunities  for  exploration 
and  colonization. 

IV 

But  Herndon  was  never  to  realize  his  dream 
of  launching  a  flotilla  of  steamboats  on  the 
Amazon  and  Its  tributaries  and  of  leading 
thousands  of  immigrants  to  its  rich  Jungles 
and  broad  savannahs.  The  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment persisted  in  Its  refusal  to  open  its 
Interior  waters  to  foreigners  and.  Instead. 
issued  an  imperial  decree  on  Augtost  30,  1852, 
granting  to  one  of  its  own  citizens  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  navigating  the  Amsizon 
for  30  years.  While  the  Government  at 
Washington  was  negotiating  with  Brazil  to 
rescind  this  monopoly  and  to  throw  open  the 
Amazon  to  foreign  commerce,  Herndon  had 
to  bide  his  time  and  carry  on  his  routine 
naval  duties. 

Promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  Herndon 
found  himself  in  1857  commanding  the 
mall  steamship  Central  America  en  route 
from  Asplnwall  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  to  New  Tork  and  carry- 
ing about  92  million  in  gold,  a  crew  of  101 
men.  and  474  passengers.  Off  Cape  Hattera* 
the  vessel  ran  into  a  heavy  gale  and  sprang 
a  leak.  The  waters  soon  rose  high  enough  in 
the  engine  room  to  extinguish  the  fires  and 
stop  the  engine.  So  great  was  the  fury  of 
the  gale  that  when  they  tried  to  hoist  a  sail 
It  was  carried  right  out  of  the  bolt  rop>es 
by  the  wind.  Captain  Herndon,  foreseeing 
that  his  ship  must  go  down,  hoisted  his  fiag 
union  down  as  a  slg^  of  distress.  Soon  a 
small  brig  named  the  Marine,  bound  from 
the  West  Indies  to  New  York,  answered  the 
steamer's  signals  of  distress.  Herndon  im- 
mediately arranged  for  the  transfer  of  crew 
and  passengers  to  the  relief  vessel  as  it  lay 
by.  Each  life  boat  made  two  trips  to  the 
brig,  carrying  in  all  100  persons,  but  the 
Central  America  was  listing  badly.  Its  decks 
were  already  awash.  As  one  of  the  last  boats 
was  about  to  leave  the  vessel.  Captain  Hern- 
don handed  his  watch  to  a  passenger. 
"Please  give  It  to  my  wife,"  he  asked.     "Tell 

her ,"  but  his  voice  choked  and  he  burled 

his  face  in  his  hands.  Then  taking  hold  of 
himself,  he  resolutely  ordered  the  hxirrlcane- 
deck  cut  away  and  rafts  to  be  made.  He 
distributed  life-preservers  to  the  remaining 
crew  members  and  then  went  to  his  state- 
room and  put  on  his  uniform.  Fully  attired 
as  a  captain  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  he  took  his 
stand  on  the  wheel-house  holding  on  to  the 
iron  railing  with  his  left  hand.  A  rocket 
from  the  bridge  fiashed  Its  last  signal  of 
distress,  the  ship  fetched  her  last  lurch, 
and  as  she  went  down,  the  gallant  captain 
bared  his  head  in  a  final  salute. 

Forty-nine  of  the  passengers  and  crew 
of  the  Central  America  were  picked  up  from 
the  water  during  that  night  and  the  next 
morning  by  a  passing  bark  and  brought 
safely  into  Norfolk.  Nine  days  later  three 
others  were  found  460  miles  away  from  the 
scene  of  the  wreck.  But  Herndon  perished 
with  his  vessel.  It  was  recorded  of  him  that 
"he  did  all  that  man  cotild  do,  or  officer 
should,  to  save  his  ship  and  crew"  and  that 
be  faithfully  "stood  to  his  post  and  gloriously 
perished."  A  montmient  near  the  chapel  at 
the  Naval  Academy  in  Annapolis  commem- 


orates his  heroic  death  with  the  Inscription, 
"Forgetful  of  self.  In  his  death  he  added  a 
new  glory  to  the  annals  of  the  sea." 

If  Herndon  had  lived  only  B  more  years  he 
wotild  have  seen  the  Brazilian  Government, 
under  the  leadership  of  a  group  of  liberal 
statesmen,  open  up  the  commerce  of  the 
.Vmazon  to  the  outside  wx)rld  in  an  act  of 
unprecedented  generosity  and  enlightened 
self-intereet,  and  be  would  have  seen  hun- 
dreds of  his  fellow  Americans,  fugitives  from 
the  Southern  carpetbag  governments,  throng 
to  Brazil  to  begin  life  anew.  As  American 
steamboat  captains  turned  their  prows  Into 
the  turbid  oceanlike  currents  of  the  lower 
Amazon  and  weary  confederate  exiles 
searched  its  shores  for  new  homes  in  the 
BrazlUan  wilderness,  few  of  them  knew  the 
debt  they  owed  to  the  valiant  "Pathfinder  of 
the  Amazon." 


THE    rNTERNA-nONAL   MONETARY 
SITUATION 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pasceil]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  week,  contingency  planning  ne- 
gotiations for  the  creation  of  a  new 
currency  to  help  finance  world  trade  and 
development  were  continued  here  in 
Washington  by  deputies  of  the  finance 
ministries  or  departments  of  Belgium, 
Canada.  France.  Germany.  Italy,  Japan, 
the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  They 
met  here  in  the  next-to-last  conference 
they  will  hold  for  arriving  at  a  basis  of 
agreement  on  Improvements  in  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system  before 
preparation  of  their  report.  They  are  to 
meet  again  next  month  In  Rome,  and 
then  draft  their  report  to  the  Group  of 
Ten  governments,  in  June. 

The  United  States  has  been  at  the 
forefront  of  attempting  to  improve 
the  international  monetary  situation 
through  arranging  for  new  sources  of 
liquidity  to  finance  growing  interna- 
tional trade  in  the  absence  of  dollar 
deficits.  Between  1958  and  1965.  defi- 
cits in  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  were 
the  source  of  about  three-fourths  of  the 
new  reserves  accumulated  by  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Improvements  in  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  have  been  reduc- 
ing the  supply  of  dollars  which  have  aug- 
mented the  reserves  of  foreign  countries 
in  past  years. 

The  prospects  of  supplying  ampic  ad- 
ditional liquidity  for  the  conduct  of  in- 
ternational commercial  affairs  through 
additions  to  monetary  gold  are  not  hope- 
ful. As  indicated  In  the  report  on  the 
gold  situation — House  Report  No.  702, 
89th  Congress,  Ist  session — which  result- 
ed from  a  study  by  the  Legal  and  Mone- 
tary Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  the  yearly  ac- 
cretions of  monetary  gold  are  too  smaU  to 
lend  any  substantial  support  to  the 
growth  of  monetary  reserves,  and  little 
near-future  Improvement  can  be  looked 
for  from  that  direction. 
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In  the  circumstances,  the  necessity 
for  some  means  of  supplementing  gold — 
and  dollars — with  additional  reserves 
pointed  to  the  need  for  planning  to  that 
end  I  believe  President  Johnson  and 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Fowler  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  having  brought  the 
possibility  of  a  future  liquidity  problem 
to  the  worlds  attention,  and  In  taking 
the  lead  in  first  calling  for  technical 
studies  of  means  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion, and  then.  :n  having  the  large  indus- 
trial countries  move  from  such  technical 
studies  toward  the  negotiatinsi  stage. 

The  deputies  of  the  Group  of  Ten 
monetary  powers,  In  general,  have  been 
iriitructed  to  seek  a  basis  of  agreement 
on  the  improvements  that  are  needed  In 
the  international  monetary  system,  in- 
cluding arrangements  for  the  future 
creation  of  reserve  assets.  These  re- 
quire consideration  of  alternate  types  of 
assets,  including  modification  of  drawing 
rights  on  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  some  possible  new  composite  re- 
serve unit  which  would  be  directly  trans- 
ferable among  participating  countries, 
or  a  combination  of  drawing  rights  and 
reserve  units 

Once  a  sufScient  basis  for  agreement 
on  essential  points  is  reached  by  the 
Group  of  Ten  countries,  a  much  larger 
group  of  countries  will  give  consideration 
of  the  questions  Involved,  which  affect 
the  world  economy  as  a  whole.  The  fact 
that  the  United  States  has  been  able  to 
obtain  broad  agreement  on  the  need  for 
some  kind  of  new  reserves  Is,  I  believe, 
a  tribute  to  the  foresight  and  skill  of 
President  Johnson  and  Secretary  Fowler; 
and  they  are  to  be  further  congratulated 
upon  their  iii.-istence  that  the  interests 
not  only  of  the  Group  of  Ten  countries, 
but  other  countries,  also,  be  taken  into 
account  In  planning  for  adequate  mone- 
tarv'  machinery  to  further  world  trade 
and  world  economic  development. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OPER- 
ATIONS AND  MINORITY  CONTROL 
OF  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  reinstate  my  spe- 
cial order  for  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois'' 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  MiCHBtl 
Is  recognized  for  60  minutes 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
t>een  advl.sed  that  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress  uill 
report  their  recommendations  in  4  to  6 
weeks  and  we  can  then  expect  the  Rules 
Committee  to  commence  hearings  on 
those  recommendations  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  the  joint  committee  will  rec- 
ommend action  on  my  bill,  H.R.  9252.  to 
provide  for  the  control  of  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations  of  the 
House  and  Senate  by  the  minority  party 
when  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  are  dominated  by  the  same 
political  party 

While  research  Indicates  that  H  R. 
9252  is  the  first  formal  proposal  in  the 


history  of  this  Nation  to  provide  for 
minority  control  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee, there  are  well-known  precedents 
for  minority  control  of  investigations. 
The  division  of  the  Government  between 
opposing  parties  throughout  our  history 
has  arrested  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
Executive  domination  of  the  Congress. 
I  believe  the  modern  role  of  official  op- 
position should  be  regarded  as  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  our  system  and  should  be 
encouraged  to  develop  a  constructive 
and  responsible  spirit  through  legisla- 
tion. 

Since  various  news  stories  have  re- 
cently indicated  a  desperate  need  for 
congressional  investigation  Into  Gov- 
ernment agencies  whose  policies  reflect 
conflicting  programs.  Inefficiency  suid 
corruption,  I  have  been  swamped  with 
mall  from  constituents.  I  have  been 
forced  to  reply  that  it  is  unfortunate  that 
legislative  oversight  Is  now  practically 
nonexistent  since  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  are  controlled  by  the  same 
party  as  that  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  the  sole  executive  au- 
thority in  the  United  States.  The  Con- 
stitution vests  the  executive  power  in 
him,  with  little  guidance  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  Its  exercise  other  than  that  he 
shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed.  As  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  he  can  order  the  military 
forces  of  the  United  States  virtually  any- 
where he  so  chooses.  For  example,  the 
substantial  increase  of  military  forces 
in  Vietnam  was  carried  through  within 
the  powers  vested  in  the  Presidency. 
Similarly,  the  decision  to  intervene  in 
Korea  was  the  President's. 

In  contrast,  the  political  leadership  of 
the  Soviet  Union  is  divided.  As  chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  Kosygln  is 
the  formal  head  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment and  thus  exercises  all  the  formtil 
authority  Inherent  in  that  office.  As 
General  Secretary  of  the  CPSU.  Brezhnev 
is  head  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party 
which  Is  the  real  source  of  political  power 
In  the  Soviet  system.  And  as  a  member 
of  the  Politburo,  Kosygln  shares  in  this 
power.  Under  present  conditions  both 
sources  of  power,  governmental  and  po- 
litical, complement  one  another,  but  it  Is 
imllkely  that  either  the  Soviet  Premier 
or  General  Secretary  could  act  inde- 
pendently on  a  crucial  question,  for  ex- 
ample, making  a  military  commitment  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  who  commands  sole  exec- 
utive authority. 

In  the  American  constitutional  system 
it  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  remove  a 
President  before  his  term  of  office  of  4 
years  ends.  The  most  significant  inci- 
dent of  this  sort  In  American  history,  the 
impeachment  of  President  Andrew  John- 
son, failed.  Thus,  except  for  death  or 
virtually  total  disability,  the  President 
can  exercise  his  authority  for  4  years 
and  even  8  if  reelected. 

Tenure  of  office  for  the  political  leader 
is  not  necessarily  a  guarantee  in  the 
Soviet  political  system,  that  is,  except  the 
Stalin  years  of  totalitarianism.  Within 
a  few  months  after  assuming  Stalin's 
mantle,  Malenkov  was  divested  of  his  au- 
thority  as   General    Secretary   of    the 


CPSU,  holding  only  the  Premiership  of 
the  Government.  In  February  1955 
Malenkov  was  forced  to  resign  from  this 
office  to  be  replaced  by  Bulganln. 
Khrushchev  retained  the  position  of 
General  Secretary  of  the  party.  In  July 
1957,  Bulganln  was  removed,  and 
Khrushchev  assumed  both  positions  as 
Premier  of  the  Government  and  General 
Secretary  of  the  party.  But  even  in  this 
position  his  power  was  limited  by  various 
political  forces  acting  within  the  Soviet 
political  system.  Some  scholars  have 
referred  to  Khrushchev's  leadership  not 
as  a  dictatorship  but  rather  as  a  coUeglal 
leadership  in  which  he  played  a  major 
role.  Of  course,  Khrushchev  himself 
was  removed  from  both  offices  in  October 
1964.  And  there  are  no  assurances  that 
Brezhnev  and  Kosygln  will  hold  their 
posts  for  2,  3,  4,  or  any  determined  num- 
ber of  years. 

Thus,  by  virtue  of  having  a  constitu- 
tional tenure  of  4  years  and  perhaps  even 
8,  it  could  be  said  that  our  President  has 
an  advantage  in  exercising  the  power  he 
holds  over  that  of  the  present  Soviet  po- 
litical leadership.  This  power  has  been 
building  up  for  over  30  years  so  that  the 
omnipotent  Executive  has  become  the 
Nation's  greatest  spender  of  Its  taxpay- 
ers' money  in  all  its  peacetime  history. 
The  Chief  Executive  concerns  himself 
with  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  water 
we  drink,  with  junkyards  and  with 
beauty — not  to  mention  building  houses 
for  us,  planning  our  cities,  and  reclaim- 
ing blighted  areas.  All  of  these  things 
require  money — tax  money.  Moreover, 
attention  to  these  matters  leaves  .,he  Ex- 
ecutive short  on  time  to  defend  the  Na- 
tion against  Its  enemies  and  to  conduct 
Its  foreign  affairs  which  are  primary  du- 
ties laid  upon  him  by  the  Constitution. 

Very  recent  events  demonstrate  dra- 
matically the  octopus-type  power  of  the 
Executive.  The  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une of  November  9,  1965,  reported: 

There  Is  a  more  fundamental  Issue  in  the 
President's  crackdown  on  aluminum  than 
hl8  use  of  the  stockpile  for  purposes  clearly 
beyond  the  Intent  of  Congress  In  authoriz- 
ing Its  creation.  Mr.  Johnson  has  moved  his 
administration  Into  the  business  of  adminis- 
tering industrial  prices.  •  •  •  The  proper  ex- 
tent of  the  Government's  coercive  powers 
Is  •  •  •  of  much  greater  significance  than 
whether  the  price  of  alumlnimi  should  be  a 
half  cent  higher  or  a  quarter  cent  lower. 
Mr.  Johnson  is  concerned  over  Inflation,  and 
rightly  so  ( though  not  sufficiently  concerned 
to  balance  hl£  own  budget. ) 

We  have  a  far  better  mechanism  than 
Presidential  Judgment  for  determining  justi- 
fied price  levels;  the  forces  of  a  free  market. 
•  •  •  In  the  short  run,  prices  may  go  higher 
than  they  should;  in  the  long  rim,  they 
could  hardly  be  sustained  In  a  competitive 
market.  •  •  •  The  President  has  every  right 
to  "state  the  public  interest,"  as  he  himself 
might  put  It;  but  when  he  begins  trotting 
out  the  Federal  arsenal  of  economic  weapons, 
he  risks  launchmg  a  dangerous  spiral  of 
his  own — a  spiral  of  coercion  that  la  not 
easily  stopped. 

Clark  Mollenhoff,  veteran  Washington 
newsman  and  Pulitzer  Prize  winner, 
points  out  in  his  book  "Despoilers  of 
Democracy" : 

The  power  of  Congress  and  the  press  to 
serve  as  a  check  on  the  executive  branch  must 
be  preserved  and  actively  supported.  •  •  • 
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American  citizens  must  understand  the  Im- 
portance of  this  balance  of  power  and  be  ever 
on  guard  against  any  threat  to  It. 

If  the  public  doesn't  care  about  Its  Con- 
gress •  •  •  and  if  It  continues  to  shrug  Its 
shoulders  over  arrogant  administration  and 
shoddy  favoritism,  as  well  as  outright  cor- 
ruption, then  one  day  the  bouse  of  democ- 
racy may  fall. 

The  matters  covered  by  the  Executive 
directly  affect  the  dally  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  people.  There  is  no  question  that 
big  government  has  been  getting  bigger 
as  well  as  more  intrusive. 

Minimal  effective  checks  on  Executive 
power  require  that:  first,  each  individual 
whose  interests  are  directly  affected  by 
government  action  shall,  if  he  wishes, 
have  a  meaningful  day  in  court — not 
necessarily  a  court  of  law.  If  before  a 
congressional  committee,  he  should  be 
allowed  to  present  his  case  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  someone  with  real  author- 
ity will  in  good  faith  seriously  consider 
his  statement;  second,  the  congressional 
committee  should  be  independent  and 
objective— free  from  external  direction 
by  party  or  Executive  officials;  and  third, 
the  congressional  committee  shall  reveal 
to  the  public  the  facts  presented  and  the 
details  of  procedure,  thus  avoiding  either 
arbitrary  departures  from  general  rules 
or  unfair  application  of  general  rules. 

Committee  decisions  are  accepted  in 
part  because  they  are  supported  and  en- 
forced by  the  power  of  the  Congress. 
They  are  also  accepted  because  they  are 
regarded  as  fair  and  just  in  their  own 
right  and  are  viewed  as  the  product  of  a 
legislative  body  which  is  regarded  as 
serving  a  common  need  and  indispensa- 
ble function  in  our  society. 

There  are  certain  attributes  which  we 
usually  look  for  in  determining  the  fair- 
ness and  justice  of  a  committee  decision 
in  Its  own  right,  as  far  as  procedure  Is 
concerned.  We  are  more  willing  to  at- 
tribute these  quahties  to  judgments  ar- 
med at:  first,  manifestly  on  the  basis  of 
the  weight  of  the  testimony;  second, 
after  all  parties  brought  forward  by  both 
the  majority  and  minority — The  word 
"minority"  will  refer  to  the  major  ml- 
nonty  party  when  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress are  controlled  by  the  same  major 
party  as  that  of  the  President,  unless 
otherwise  indicated— had  a  chance  to 
present  their  case  fully;  third,  undomi- 
nated  by  the  special  interest  of  the  chair- 
man in  the  outcome  of  the  investigation; 
or,  fourth,  not  on  the  initiative  of  the 
Chairman,  but  at  the  request  of  the 
minority. 

Committee  decisions  often  depart  wide- 
ly from  these  standards  for  what  are 
deemed  compelling  reasons.  Tliereby 
they  may  forfeit  public  confidence  in 
their  fairness  and  justice  and  rely  for 
acceptance  instead  upon  public  respect 
.K,  ^°"^'"^ss,  as  well  as  fear  of  the  pos- 
sible invocation  of  Executive  force. 

For  example,  committee  members  may 
rely  partly  on  information  and  argu- 
ments not  adduced  by  the  witnesses, 
without  affording  a  full  hearing.  Chair- 
men may  consent  to  committee  action 
only  after  pressure  from  the  news  media 
ana  even  then  may  have  a  special  In- 
terest in  the  outcome. 


Such  factors  greatly  weaken  the  moral 
force,  so  to  speak,  of  committee  deci- 
sions. But  the  availability  of  investi- 
gation by  the  Goverrmaent  Operations 
Committees  imder  minority  control,  in 
those  cases  where  these  conditions  are 
present,  may  do  much  to  restore  the 
moral  force  otherwise  lacking,  and  thus 
secure  public  acceptance  of  the  fairness 
and  justice  of  congressional  actions. 

The  existence  of  minority  control 
would  be  a  constant  reminder  to  the  of- 
ficial that  excessive  actions  risk  legisla- 
tive inquiry  and  reversal.  It  would  be  a 
constant  source  of  sissurance  and  security 
to  the  individual  citizen  that  he  has  this 
method  of  vindicating  his  rights  against 
the  Executive  before  an  independent  tri- 
bunal. 

If  the  Executive  process  is  part  and 
parcel  of  a  necessary  delegation  of  pow- 
er to  Government  officials  to  enable  them 
to  handle  adequately  the  problems  of 
modem  society,  then  congressional  re- 
view seems  essential  to  insure  that  this 
power  be  exercised  conscientiously,  with- 
in the  minimum  demands  of  procedural 
fairplay,  without  the  requirement  of  a 
judicially  determinable  violation  of  con- 
stitutional or  statutory  rights.  The  dele- 
gation of  discretionary  powers  to  the  mi- 
nority is  neither  new  nor  foreign  to  a 
congressional  "rule  of  law."  What  is 
novel  is  the  enormous  amount  of  discre- 
tion entrusted  to  modem  Executive  of- 
ficials. 

Rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, section  691,  8(c)  (2) ,  states  that  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
"shall  have  the  duty  of  studying  the  op- 
eration of  Government  activities  at  all 
levels  with  a  view  to  determining  its 
economy  and  efficiency."  Control  of  the 
Executive  has  long  been  one  of  the  main 
fimctlons  of  the  Congress.  For  exam- 
ple, from  1789  to  1925  there  were  up- 
wards of  300  congressional  investigations 
of  Executive  conduct.  Since  Congress 
has  yielded  more  and  more  authority  to 
the  Executive,  I  feel  it  must  seek  ways 
of  Insuring  that  the  Executive  carries 
out  its  intentions. 

For  that  reason,  I  introduced  H.R. 
9252  to  provide — 

That  the  majority  of  the  membership  (In- 
cluding the  chairman)  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  respectively,  shall 
be  composed  of  members  of  a  major  ptoUtlcal 
party  other  than  the  political  party  of  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  a 
member. 

The  bill  reads  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  re- 
spective amendments  made  by  the  following 
sections  of  this  Act  are  enacted  by  the 
Congress — 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively,  and  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  rules  of  that  House  of 
Congress  to  which  specifically  applicable; 
and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  such  House  to  change  such 
rule  at  any  time,  In  the  same  manner,  and  to 
the  same  extent,  as  In  the  case  of  any  other 
rule  of  such  House. 

Stc.  2.  Clause  (J)  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  the 


Committee  on  Government  OperaUons  of  the 
Senate)  is  amended  by  addmg  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  The  majority  of  the  membership  (In- 
cluding the  chairman)  of  such  committee 
shall  be  comp>osed  of  members  of  a  major 
political  party  other  than  the  political  party 
of  which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  a  member." 

SBC.  3.  Clause  8.  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  (relating  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  The  majority  of  the  membership  (m- 
cludmg  the  chairman)  of  such  committee 
shall  be  composed  of  members  of  a  major 
political  party  other  than  the  political  party 
of  which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  a  member." 

Sec.  4.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  regular  session  of  the  Congress 
which  follows  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

The  requirement  that  the  chairman 
be  a  member  of  the  minority  would  not 
permit  the  chairman  to  play  the  part  of 
an  autocrat  with  impunity,  since  the 
chairman  and  the  committee  would  have 
to  depend  upon  the  whole  House  or  Sen- 
ate for  legislative  acceptance  of  their 
proposals.  But  it  would  tend  to  give  the 
chairman  a  spirit  of  independence  and 
freedom  to  criticize  the  operations  of  the 
Executive. 

Quite  often  a  minority  member  will 
have  information  which  it  woiUd  be  in 
the  public  interest  to  disclose  in  the 
press;  a  newsman  will  recognize  this  but 
will  be  reluctant  to  use  the  information 
which  does  not  have  an  "official  stamp" 
so  to  speak.  HJR.  9252  would  provide 
an  official  minority  outlet  to  the  news 
media. 

Although  I  have  been  imable  to  find 
any  legislative  precedents  for  HR.  9252. 
there  certainly  are  many  precedents  for 
minority  control  of  investigations — the 
most  famous  being  the  minority  investi- 
gation of  the  Teapot  E>ome  scandal. 
Every  boy  and  girl  in  this  country  who 
took  a  high  school  history  caurse  would 
undoubtedly  have  studied  this  scandal. 
In  1923,  the  Executive  and  both  Houses 
of  Congress  were  under  the  control  of 
Republicans,  but  Senator  Thomas  J. 
Walsh,  Democrat  of  Montana,  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  take  command  of  the 
I*ublic  Lands  Committee  to  investigate 
improprieties  surrounding  the  leasing  of 
the  Teapot  Dome  oil  reserve. 

The  most  recent  instance  is  when  Sen- 
ator Harry  Byrd  was  permitted  to  retain 
his  chairmanship  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures  in  the  Republican  80th  and 
83d  Congresses,  although  the  Executive 
was  not  Republican  in  the  80th  Congress. 
Also,  in  the  63d  Congress,  when  the  Sen- 
ate had  72  standing  committees,  51  Dem- 
ocrats, and  a  1 -committee-chairman- 
ship rule,  21  committees  were  perforce 
chaired  by  Republicans. 

A  search  through  Hinds'  and  Cannon's 
"Precedents  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives." as  well  as  Haynes'  volumes  on  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and  other  volimies  on  Con- 
gress, including  "Congressional  Commit- 
tees," L,  G,  McConachle,  1898;  "The  Jef- 
fersonians,"  Leonard  White,  1954;  "Gov- 
ernment by  Investigation,"  Alan  Barth, 
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1955,  'CDngres-sionai  Investigating  Com- 
nilttees.  ■  Marshall  E.  Dimock.  1929; 
"Cor-gressional  Control  of  Adniinistra- 
tion.-  Joseph  P.  Harris,  1964:  "The  His- 
*vOry  of  Legislative  Method.s  m  the  Period 
Before  1825. ■'  Ralph  V.  Harlow  1917;  "The 
American  Senate  "  Lindsay  Rogers,  1926; 
■"History  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives," Georcre  B.  Oalioway,  1961;  "Forge 
of  Democracy,"  Neil  MacNeil,  1963; 
"Party  Government  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives." Paul  D.  Hasbrouck,  1927; 
■  Congressional  Investigations,"  Ernest  J. 
E'tDerlin.i?.  1928;  "The  Investigative  Func- 
tion of  Congress."  George  B,  Galloway. 
21  American  Political  Science  Review, 
47—1927;  "I^crlslatlve  Procedure."  Rob- 
er.  Luce.  1922;  the  U..S.  Senate,  1787- 
1801.  Senate  Document  64.  87th  Con- 
gress. 1st  session  uncovered  no  Instances 
of  the  adoption  of  a  bill  such  as  H.R. 
9252.  All  resolutions  providing  for  In- 
vestigati.jn.s  by  standing  or  select  com- 
mittees that  are  produced  in  "Hinds'  and 
Cannon's  Precedents"  merely  provide  for 
committees  of  a  specified  number,  and  In 
a  rare  instance,  during  the  1920's.  a 
specification  that  the  select  Senate  com- 
mittee be  composed  of  three  members  of 
the  majority— Republicans — including 
one  progressive  Republican  and  two 
members  of  the  minority — Democrats — 
Cannon's  "Precedents  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,"  volume  VJ.  paragraph 
364 

The  general  rule,  particularly  over  the 
last  hundred  years,  seems  to  have  been 
committee  representation  In  accordance 
with  party  strength  In  both  Houses — 
Ibidem,  volume  Vin,  paragraphs  2184, 
2187,  2188  Hinds'  "Precedents  of  the 
House  of  Representatives."  volume  IV, 
paragraphs  4467,  4477.  4478,  4551. 

It  IS  true  that  in  the  early  days  of  the 
House,  and  at  least  up  through  1898  In  < 
the  Senate,  some  standing — and  select — 
comunlttees  had  m.ajoritles  on  them  from 
the  minority  party  or  were  chaired  by  a 
member  of  the  minority  party,  but  to  our 
knowledge  the  resolutions  or  rales  cre- 
ating them  did  not  specify  such  a  re- 
sult. It  usually  occurred  because  of  the 
distinguished  record  of  a  certain  indi- 
vidual such  as  John  Quincy  Adams  in 
the  House,  or  because  the  committees 
were  relatively  minor  in  nature,  or  be- 
cause distinction  was  given  to  a  Member 
with  long  service  in  a  particular  area. 

In  hLs  "Forge  of  E>emocracy,"  Nell 
MacNeil  states,  page  157: 

Down  until  the  Civil  War.  In  fact.  It  waa 
not  iiniisua!  for  the  Speaker  to  give  political 
control  of  some  of  the  less  Important  Hou8« 
ruinir.lttpes  to  the  p(.lltlc;»!  minority  and  even 
iippomt  minority  stalwarts  to  be  chairmen 
of  tJ".em,  John  Quincy  Adams,  for  e.xample. 
normally  chaired  a  House  committer,  no 
matter  which  party  controlled  the  Hotise. 

McConachie.  supra,  records  that  as  a 
result  of  committee  elections  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  1816.  the  Finance  Committee  came 
'under  minority  control,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce and  Manufactures  was  a  member 
of  the  minority,  page  275,  He  also  re- 
cords that  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Pensions  In  1845  was  a 
member  of  the  minority,  page  282,  and 
that  In  the  early  days  of  the  House,  some 
committee  chairmen  were  from,  the  mi- 
nority,  page    139      Samuel   Randall,   of 


Pennsylvania,  a  Democrat  and  Speaker 
during  the  44th  and  45th  Congresses — 
1876.  1878 — was  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  PubUc  Expenditures — a 
minor  committee — In  the  Republican- 
controlled  Congress  of  1883.  page  140. 

In  1898,  of  59  Senate  committees  in  a 
Republican-controlled  Senate,  11  were 
chaired  by  Democrats  and  2  by  Populists, 
page  293. 

In  all  such  Instances,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, however,  these  situations  occurred 
from  factors  other  than  specific  resolu- 
tions and  rules  specifying  minority  con- 
trol or  minority  chairmen. 

"We,  thus,  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
precedents  for  H,R.  9252  as  a  considered 
and  definite  policy  of  Congress. 

Minority  parties  have  formed  their 
own  ad  hoc  committees  on  an  informal 
basis  such  as  the  Republican  Congres- 
sional Food  Study  Committee  which  was 
created  in  1943.  It  consisted  of  44  or  45 
members  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
House,  imder  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Honorable  Thomas  Jenkins,  of  Ohio — 90 
Congressional  Record,  A3454-A3458 — 
but  it  had  no  oflQcial  sanction  or  au- 
thority. 

Of  course,  when  the  Presidency  has 
been  in  control  of  one  party  and  one  or 
both  Houses  of  Congress  have  been  in 
control  of  the  other  party,  congressional 
committees  will  be  created  of  majorities 
in  the  party  not  of  the  President,  but 
such  situations  are  the  result  of  politics 
and  not  of  determined  policy. 

The  provisions  In  the  House  rules  re- 
lating to  selection  of  committees  are 
found  in  rule  X: 

1.  There  shall  be  elected  by  the  House,  at 
the  commencement  of  each  Congress,  the 
following  standing  commlttcM: 

•  •  •  •  • 

3,  The  Speaker  shall  appoint  all  select  and 
conference  committees  which  shall  be 
ordered  by  the  House  from  time  to  time, 

3.  At  the  commencement  of  each  Congress, 
the  House  shall  elect  as  chairman  of  each 
standing  committee  one  of  the  members 
thereof:  •  •  •. 

The  provisions  In  the  Senate  nJes  re- 
lating to  selection  of  coiomittees  are 
found  in  rule  XXIV: 

1.  In  the  appointment  of  the  standing 
committees,  the  Senate,  unless  otherwise 
ordered,  shall  proceed  to  ballot  to  appoint 
severally  the  chairman  of  each  committee, 
and  then,  by  one  ballot,  the  other  members 
necessary  to  complete  the  same,  A  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  votes  given 
shall  be  necessary  to  the  choice  of  a  chair- 
man of  a  standing  committee,  but  a  plurality 
of  votes  shall  elect  the  other  members  there- 
of. All  other  committees  shall  be  appointed 
by  ballot,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  and  a 
plurality  of  votes  shall  appoint. 

Taken  literally,  the  rules  of  both 
Houses  do  not  prohibit  the  selection  of 
committees  controlled  by  a  minority  so 
long  as  the  consensus  in  both  Chambers 
Is  in  agreement  with  such  a  prospect. 

Second,  the  concepts  of  separation  of 
powers  and  checks  and  balances  support 
the  thesis  that  the  committee  in  each 
House  charged  primarily  with  oversight 
over  the  expenditure  of  funds  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  the  efficient  opera- 
tion of  that  branch  should  be  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  p&rty  opposite  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  swing  of  power  away  from 
Congress  to  the  Executive,  the  vsist  au- 


thorization of  administrative  powers  by 
Congress  to  the  executive  branch,  the 
huge  growth  of  that  branch,  the  great 
enlargement  of  the  policy  and  legislative 
proposing  functions  of  the  Executive,  and 
the  consequent  need  for  a  thorough  over- 
sight by  Congress  are  conditions  which 
support  H.R,  9252, 

Perhaps  the  major  function  of  Con- 
gress today  is  oversight  over  the  sprawl- 
ing administrative  structure  and  this 
function  is  necessarily  diminished  when 
the  party  of  the  President  and  the  major- 
ity party  in  Congress — and  thus  the  ma- 
jority on  every  committee — is  one  and 
the  same.  Note  the  comment  by  George 
B.  GEiUoway  in  "History  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,"  page  185: 

Today  "legislative  oversight"  has  become  a. 
If  not  the,  principal  activity  of  the  standing 
committees  of  both  Houses. 

The  most  certain  way  to  assure  that 
funds  are  being  expended  by  the  ad- 
ministrative agencies  in  accordance  with 
law,  that  waste  and  misfeasance  will  be 
ferreted  out,  is  to  place  general  author- 
ity regarding  oversight  of  expenditures 
and  efficiency  in  committees  where  the 
party  opposite  to  that  of  the  President 
is  given  control.  It  is  the  most  certain 
way  that  the  Congress  and  the  public 
will  be  fully  informed,  that  the  public 
welfare  is  receiving  maximum  benefit, 
and  that  "whitewashing"  will  be  elimi- 
nated. 

The  principle  behind  the  bill  was  ex- 
pressed by  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  "Rep- 
resentative Government,"  Everyman  Edi- 
tion, page  239: 

Instead  of  the  function  of  governing,  for 
which  It  is  radically  unfit,  the  proper  office 
of  a  representative  assembly  is  to  watch  And 
control  the  Government:  to  throw  the  light 
of  publicity  on  its  acts:  to  compel  a  full  ex- 
position and  Justlflcatlon  of  all  of  them  which 
anyone  considers  questionable;  to  censure 
them  if  found  condemnable;  and.  if  the  men 
who  compose  the  Government  abuse  their 
trust  or  fulfill  it  in  a  manner  which  conflicts 
with  the  deliberate  sense  of  the  Nation,  to 
expel  them  from  office,  and  either  expressly 
or  virtually  appoint  their  successors, 

Joseph  P.  Harris,  in  his  "Congressional 
Control  of  Administration,"  1964;  pages 
292-293,  states: 

Congressional  investigations  of  adminis- 
tration, and  especially  of  charges  of  mis- 
management or  misconduct  of  executive  of- 
ficers, are  seldom  free  of  partisanship.  Many 
result  in  divided  reports,  the  members  of 
one  party  absolving  the  executive  officers  of 
any  serious  blame  for  shortcomings,  and 
those  of  the  other  party  finding  them  guilty 
of  misconduct  or  Incompetence  as  charged. 
This  obvious  i>artlsanship  seriously  impairs 
the  utility  of  the  Inquiry  except  as  a  weapon 
of  party  warfare;  the  public  is  more  likely 
to  be  confused  than  Informed  by  such  con- 
flicting findings. 

Lindsay  Rogers  in  "The  American 
Senate,"  1926;  page  202: 

Party  control  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  now  so  strong  as  to  shut  off  that 
body  from  embarrassing  Inquiries  Into 
Executive  performances.  Only  when  the 
majority  of  the  House  and  the  President  be- 
long to  different  political  parties  do  the 
tatter's  agents  sxiffer  any  scrutiny.  This,  for 
example,  was  the  case  during  Mr.  Wilson's 
last  a  years.  Then  51  congressional  investi- 
gations were  In  progress.  But  when  a  Presi- 
dent has  a  Congress  of  his  own  political 
faith.  Inquisitions  are  not  so  frequent,  their 
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institution  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
Is  extremely  rare,  and  Senate  majorities  are 
not  anxious  to  act. 

Dr.  George  Galloway  in  his  "The  In- 
vestigative Function  of  Congress,"  supra, 
page  58,  states: 

In  the  final  analysis,  therefore,  investiga- 
tion may  be  viewed  as  the  legitimate  func- 
tion and  duty  of  a  political  party.  It  would 
appear  to  be  part  of  its  duty  to  reveal  the 
errors,  shortcomings,  and  misdeeds  of  the 
representatives  of  the  other  party  In  office. 

He  then  lists  some  of  the  purposes  of 
the  investigative  function,  pages  64-65. 

It  Is  a  safeguard  against  Imbecilities  as 
well  as  corruption.  It  Is  the  American 
method  of  achieving  ministerial  responsibil- 
ity without  reducing  power.  It  Is  one  of  the 
checks  In  a  system  of  checks  and  balances. 

It  Is  a  substitute  for  a  system  of  adminis- 
trative courts  needed  to  protect  the  citizen 
from  the  arbitrary  action  of  subordinate  of- 
ficials. 

It  is  a  security  against  the  misuse  of  op- 
portunity. There  is  always  the  danger  that 
public  pceltlons  will  become  places  of  profit, 
that  office  will  be  employed  as  a  means  of 
private  plunder. 

But,  he  reports,  pages  66-67: 

In  order  to  secure  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  investigation,  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  those  present  in  the  Chamber  is 
necessary,  which  Is  difficxUt  to  obtain  when 
both  the  majority  of  the  House  and  the 
Executive  belong  to  the  same  party.  The 
administration  leaders  will  resort  to  every 
parliamentary  stratagem  to  avert  the  dan- 
ger. Many  inquiries  are  proposed  which  fall 
to  receive  the  support  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee dt  the  House  and  consequently  fall 
tlirough.  Others  are  authorized  but  never 
reach  completion. 

Possible  examples  of  such  conse- 
quences in  recent  years  might  include 
the  TFX  Investigation,  the  Bobby  Baker 
investigation,  the  failure  to  investigate 
alleged  pressiu-e  put  upon  Federal  em- 
ployees to  contribute  to  Democratic 
"Galas,"  and  the  considerable  activity 
of  the  Legislative  Oversight  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  during  the  Eisen- 
hower years  as  contrasted  with  its  rela- 
tive inactivity  since  1961. 

As  Dr.  George  Galloway  points  out  in 
his  book,  "Congress  and  Parliament." 

The  use  of  committees  of  Inquiry  by  legis- 
lative bodies  dates  back  to  the  practice  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons  In  the  17th 
century.  The  Commons  used  them  in  dis- 
puted election  cases  as  early  as  the  end  of 
the  18th  century,  and  as  an  aid  In  the  legis- 
lative process  after  1688.  Later,  the  Inquisi- 
torial power  was  assumed  by  the  American 
colonial  assemblies,  which  modeled  them- 
selves after  the  House  of  Commons  and,  as- 
serted the  same  privileges.  The  practice  of 
the  Continental  Congress  and  of  the  State 
legislatures  In  the  period  following  the 
Revolution  furnished  further  evidence  of 
the  herlUge  of  this  device  by  U.S.  legis- 
latures. Likewise,  the  Federal  Congress 
after  1789  assumed  that  the  legislative  power 
implied  the  use  of  committees  of  inquiry 
with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers. 

The  British  still  have  devices  for  the 
efficient  and  expeditious  conduct  of  In- 
vestigations that  Congress  could  well 
emulate.  Since  1861,  the  select  conunit- 
tee  of  Public  Accounts  of  the  House  of 
Commons  has  been  a  critic  of  Treasury 
administration,  and  by  reporting  Its  find- 
ings to  the  Commons  has  fastened  finan- 
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cial  responsibility  on  the  executive. 
Second,  about  half  of  the  time  of  the 
House  of  Conmions  during  a  normal  ses- 
sion Is  devoted  to  the  criticism  of  Gov- 
ernment policy  and  administration,  and 
is  largely  controlled  by  the  opposition. 

The  select  committee  on  Public  Ac- 
coimts  has  15  members  and  is  chaired 
by  a  member  of  the  opposition.  The 
financial  control  exercised  by  the  Ac- 
counts Committee  is  both  retrospective 
and  deterrent.    As  Basil  Chubb  states: 

Select  committees  cannot,  of  course,  insure 
efficiency  and  economy;  only  the  efforts  of 
the  administration  Itself  can  do  that.  But 
they  are  sufficient  to  assure  the  House  of 
Commons  that  Its  wishes  aire  carried  out, 
that  government  is  conducted  honestly  and 
faithfully,  and  that  where  business  is  not 
transacted  efficiently  there  is  a  f^ir  chance 
that  notice  will  be  taken  •  •  •.  Active  se- 
lect committees,  criticizing  and  appraising 
the  cqnduct  of  public  business,  have  a  pow- 
erful ^ect  at  once  deterrent  and  stimulat- 
ing, and  they  go  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  go 
under  our  present  system  of  government  to 
enable  the  House  of  Commons  to  see  that  It 
gets  20  shillings'  worth  of  goods  for  every 
pound  it  spends.' 

Like  our  own  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  the  effective  work  done 
by  the  Accounts  Committee  Is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  at  their  dis- 
posal the  reports  and  investigation  of  the 
Comptroller  and  Auditor  General.  Also 
like  our  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, the  Accounts  Committee  is  not 
concerned  with  financial  policy — which 
is  reserved  for  our  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee— but  rather  with  insuring  that 
Government  expenditures  conform  with 
the  orders  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
that  public  business  is  conducted  faith- 
fully and  economically. 

However,  unlike  our  present  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  the  Ac- 
coimts  Committee  is  always  chaired  by 
the  opposition.  Therefore,  the  Accounts 
Committee  would  receive  and  examine 
the  reports  of  the  Comptroller  and  Audi- 
tor General  and  would  .submit  such  rec- 
ommendations as  it  saw  fit  in  connection 
with  such  reports,  a  function  not  always 
performed  by  our  Government  Opera- 
tions committees  with  respect  to  reports 
of  our  Comptroller  General. 

With  respect  to  the  second  point,  Dr. 
George  Galloway  asserts: 

As  it  works  In  the  English  Parliament, 
question  time  has  several  beneficial  results. 
It  keeps  the  ministry  alert  to  the  temper  of 
the  Commons  and  keeps  the  civil  service  on 
its  toes.  It  provides  a  safety  valve  for  the 
dally  escape  of  parliamentary  steam  that 
might  otherwise  accumulate  and  explode  In 
sensational  Investigations.  It  directs  the  at- 
tention of  the  Cabinet  to  Inconsistent  or 
conflicting  departmental  policies  and  pro- 
grams and  to  Instances  of  administrative  In- 
efficiency or  private  grievance. 

Question  time  works  well  In  England 
chiefly  because,  under  their  form  of  govern- 
ment. Cabinet  and  Commons  c3me  face  to 
face  with  each  other.  The  members  of  the 
Cabinet  are  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; they  are  the  leaders  of  the  party  in 
power  and  they  hold  office  only  as  long  as 
they  have  the  confidence  of  the  Hoxise.  Min- 
isters are  on  the  floor  at  question  time,  facing 
the  House  en  bloc.     There  is  no  separation 


'  "Congress  and  Parliament"  by  Dr.  George 
B.  Galloway,  National  Planning  Association, 
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of  powers  or  personnel.  The  House  controls 
the  Government,  whose  tentire  of  office  de- 
pends up)on  Its  retention  of  the  confidence 
of  the  House.  Questions  and  answers  are 
fully  reported  in  the  press  and  an  atmos- 
phere of  watchful  alertness  pervades  public 
affairs.  Although  the  English  Cabinet  Is  the 
creature  of  the  Commons  and  holds  office  at 
Its  pleasure,  it  acts  as  a  steering  committee 
of  that  body,  lays  out  its  agenda,  controls  all 
major  legislation,  and  rules  the  nation.  Un- 
der such  a  system  the  right  to  question  on 
the  floor  and,  by  vote  of  want  of  confidence, 
to  dismiss  the  ministry,  is  a  vital  and  Indis- 
pensable part  of  the  governmental  ma- 
chinery.^ 

I  am  reluctant  to  suggest  the  creation 
of  special  investigating  committees  and 
would  leave  the  performance  of  the  in- 
vestigative function  of  Congress  to  Its 
standing  committees.  I  believe  that  H.R. 
,9252,  without  the  need  for  any  additional 
specific  language,  provides  for  the  effec- 
tive devices  just  discussed.  First,  more 
significant  use  of  the  reports  of  the 
Comptroller  General  and.  second,  public 
discussion  of  Government  policy  and 
administration,  thereby  eliminating  ex- 
ecutive secrecy. 

I  also  favor  codes  of  fair  conduct  vol- 
untarily adopted  by  congressional  com- 
mittees and  codes  of  fairplay  mandatory 
upon  all  congressional  Investigating 
groups  by  statute  or  standing  order. 

One  must  be  realistic  about  the  current 
chances  for  adoption  of  any  one  or  more 
of  the  mani'  proposals  for  congressional 
reform  including,  "resident  agents  for 
Congress,"  "Joint  Committee  on  Legisla- 
tive Executive  Relations,"  "automated 
information  systems."  use  of  "congres- 
sional specialists,"  "institutional  devices 
for  improved  congressional  Intelligence," 
establishment  of  "oversight  calendars" 
pertaining  to  oversight  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  many  other  fine  recommen- 
dations. 

And  what  I  proix>se  In  H.R.  9252  is  a 
long,  long  way  from  ever  getting  a  favor- 
able vote  with  the  present  complexion 
of  the  Congress. 

Hearings  before  the  Joint  CcMnmlttee 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress  were 
held  in  1945,  and  many  alarms  for  reform 
sounded  at  that  time  are  still  ringing 
over  20  years  later.  Dr.  W,  Y.  Elliott, 
professor  of  political  science  at  Har- 
vard, then  Vice  Chairman  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  testified  on  Jime  26 
of  that  year  that  there  had  been  some 
Improvement  over  the  early  days  of 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt's  first  ad- 
ministration, but  "there  is  still  in  my 
judgment  need  for  the  closest  legislative 
scrutiny  of  the  actions  taken  by  the  ex- 
ecutive and  administrative  agencies  of 
the  Government." 

Dr.  Elliott  pointed  out  that  the  opera- 
tion of  committees  through  the  service  of 
hearings  Is  a  method  of  getting  ex  post 
facto  accountability  of  the  administra- 
tive agencies — a  problem  that  is  still  with 
us  today.  Reorganization  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations,  as  I 
have  outlined,  will,  by  its  nature,  prevent 
errors  at  the  formative  stages,  both  of 
legislation  and  of  administrative  policy. 

Dr,  Elliott  reminded  the  committee: 

That  legislative  and  representative  gor- 
emment  Is  on  trt&l  the  world  over  m  to  Its 
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ability  to  survive  In  a  p«rlod  when  ciiseB 
are  recurrent  and  when  often  the  very  8a.fety 
of  the  Nation  or  lt«  economic  itablllty  may 
be  Involved  as  much  by  delay  as  by  Ill- 
considered  decisions. 

He  also  emphasized: 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  reviews  the  budget  of  every  peLrt,  of 
the  Government.  But  It  cajuiot  In  the  na- 
ture of  things  do  more  than  expreaa  the  views 
of  the  committee  as  to  the  funcUons  being 
performed.  The  power  of  the  purse  Is  al- 
ways an  ultimate  power  In  the  legislative 
body  and  a  very  useful  one — Organization  of 
Congress:  hear! nits  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organi^tJon  of  Con^ese;  79th 
Congfress.  1st  seftsion.  pursuant  to  House  Con- 
current Resolution  18:  part  4,  June  26.  1945; 
US.  Oovemnwnt  Printing  Office;  Library  of 
Congress  JK  1061  .A48  1945;  pages  951-973. 

The  fundameiita!  purpose  of  H.R.  9252 
Ls  lo  a.-;sure  that  funds  are  being  expended 
by  the  administrative  agencies  in  accord- 
ance with  law  and  that  waste  and  mis- 
feasance will  not  go  undetected.  With 
•he  swing  of  power  away  from  the  Con- 
^;re.s.^  to  the  Executive,  the  vast  au- 
ri.onzation  of  AdminLstrative  powers  by 
the  Congress  to  the  Executive,  the  huge 
crowth  of  the  Executive,  and  the  great 
eiilareenierit  of  the  policy  and  legislative 
proposing  functions  of  the  Executive,  the 
need  for  thorough  and  persistent  over- 
sight by  the  Congress  of  administrative 
activities  is  lielghtened  Tlie  interest  of 
trocid  govertiment  demands  determined 
and  persistent,  independent  examination 
into  and  evaluation  of  the  manner  in 
w.hlch  the  executive  branch  is  carrying 
out  tne  legislative  mandates  under  which 
it  ope;\i:es  The  function  of  critically 
analyzing  Executive  use  of  legislative  au- 
-ii.ority  and  the  transactions  which  flow 
ti'.erelrom  is  one  of  the  most  important 
!-espons;bil:.os  the  legislative  branch 
must  fulfill.  Puimiment  of  this  respon- 
.sibility  is  essential  to  an  informed  citi- 
zenry, the  very  touchstone  of  our  demo- 
cratic processes.  W:th  the  majority 
party  In  Congress  the  same  as  the  party 
of  the  President  thereby  giving  rise, 
under  pres<^nl  procedures,  to  each  com- 
mittee being  chaired  by  a  member  of  the 
President  s  party  and  having  a  majority 
nf  its  members  of  the  same  political 
party,  it  is  only  reali.->tic  lo  recognize  that 
a  climate  exists  in  which  the  important 
oversight  function  of  the  Congress  is 
subject  ivi  political  pressures  inimical  to 
the  necessity  for  full  disclosure  and  criti- 
cal scrutiny  of  Executive  actions. 

My  bill  proposes  to  assure  more  ag- 
gressive inquiry  by  the  Congress  Into 
executive  actions  through  removing  the 
poincal  compatibility  between  member- 
,shi;,  of  tS'p  key  oversight  committees  of 
lx.)th  Houses  and  the  executive.  I  be- 
lieve the  proposals  contained  in  the 
bill — that  the  chairmanship  and  ma- 
jority membership  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations be  comprised  of  members  of  a 
major  political  party  other  than  that 
of  the  President — would  provide  the 
most  direct  and  efficient  way  to  assure 
that  inappropriate  pclltlcal  considera- 
tions will  not  obtrude  upon  the  oversight 
function. 

I  realize  that  the  m^atter  of  how  any 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  is 
to  be  organized  is  one  peculiarly  within 


the  provisions  of  each  particular  Con- 
gress to  resolve  unless  a  constitutional 
amendment  Is  enacted.  I  am  also  well 
aware  of  the  tact  that  the  problems 
which  we  are  attempting  to  overcome  are 
some  which  are  rooted  In  the  political 
processes  of  our  governmental  structure. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
point  out  that  the  various  proposals  for 
congressional  reform  are  not  the  only 
means  available  for  minimizing  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  oversight  functions  of 
the  Congress  are  subject  to  political  per- 
suasions. 

It  was  in  the  very  interest  of  obtaining 
the  independent  examination  suid  evalu- 
ation of  executive  activities  which  are 
essential  to  the  proper  functioning  of 
our  governmental  processes  that  the 
Congress  In  1921  established  the  General 
Accounting  OfQce.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  was  created  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  in  the  legislative 
branch  and  is  headed  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States  under 
a  15-year  appointment.  The  Comptrol- 
ler General  is  not  subject  to  removal  ex- 
cept for  cause  and  he  may  not  be 
reappointed  for  a  second  term.  The 
Office  functions  as  an  agent  of  the  Con- 
gress. As  an  arm  of  the  Congress,  one 
of  the  main  fimctions  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  is  in  the  area  of  great 
concern  which  led  me  to  introduce  my 
bill — to  assure  the  conduct  of  adminis- 
trative agency  programs  in  accordance 
with  law  and  to  detect  waste  and  mis- 
feasance where  they  occur.  In  execut- 
ing this  important  function  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  consistently  been 
guided  by  the  principle  that  its  effective- 
ness depends  upon  a  reputation  for  in- 
dependence of  action  and  objectivity  of 
view.  Not  only  has  it  remained  com- 
pletely free  from  political  influence,  but 
I  believe  that  it  is  constantly  alert  to  the 
dangers  of  being  placed  in  a  position 
where  its  actions  and  decisions  could 
be  construed  as  being  motivated  by  polit- 
ical considerations. 

There  is  no  need  to  detail  the  extent  to 
which  the  General  Accounting  OfiQce  is 
responsive  to  the  undertaking  of  exami- 
nations and  investigations  at  the  request 
of  the  Congress,  its  committees  and  its 
individual  members.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
to  detadl  the  valuable  work  undertaken 
by  that  Office  upon  Its  own  initiative  In 
carrj-ing  out  its  statutory  responsibilities. 
A  cursory  review  of  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Comptroller  General  and  the  di- 
rect contacts  Members  of  both  Houses 
have  had  with  the  Office  would  make  ob- 
vious the  fact  that  the  General  Account- 
ing OfQce  is  a  valuable  tool  toward  ac- 
complishment of  the  objectives  my  bUl 
is  designed  to  attain.  For  example,  dur- 
ing the  88th  Congress,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  Urdted  States  submitted 
a  total  of  668  audit  reports  and  other 
communications  to  the  Congress  on  fiscal 
and  related  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment. During  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  there  were  75  different  refer- 
ences In  the  Congressional  Recoro  re- 
lating to  use  by  minority  members  of 
General  Accounting  OflQce  reports  and 
recommendations.  Hearings  conducted 
by  the  various  congressional  committees 
&re  replete  with  references  w  flndings  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 


Reports  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  are  available  for  whatever  use  the 
minority  will  make  of  them.  These  re- 
ports and  responses  to  inquiries  from 
Members  of  the  Congress  contain  objec- 
tive views  with  respect  to  the  issues  cov- 
ered therein  and  recommendations  for 
corrective  actions  indicateu.  If  the  mi- 
nority concludes  that  the  subject  of  a 
General  Accounting  Office  report  or  any 
other  subject  indicates  a  need  for  fur- 
ther investigation,  within  the  piu-view  of 
that  Office  as  a  nonpartisan,  nonpolitical 
agency  of  the  Congress,  it  is  free  to  bring 
that  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Comptroller  General  with  a  request  that 
he  furnish  advice  of  his  flndings. 

A  heightened  appreciation  by  all  the 
minority  members  of  the  valuable  assist- 
ance available  to  them  through  the  serv- 
ices of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  to- 
gether with  an  Increased  utilization  of 
those  services  to  help  bring  to  light  mat- 
ters relating  to  Government  operations 
and  expenditures,  might  go  a  long  way 
toward  obviating  any  immediate  need 
for  committee  membership  realinements 
as  put  forth  in  my  bill. 

However,  in  the  final  analysis,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  reasonable  man  would  agree 
that  it  Is  a  fact  that  the  substance  of 
our  desires  cannot,  in  reality,  be  com- 
pletely achieved  through  greater  minor- 
ity use  of  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
It  would  not  appear,  particularly  from 
some  of  the  examples  to  which  I  have 
referred,  that  the  assistance  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  could  render 
in  such  situations  would  be  sufficient  to 
accomplish  our  purposes. 

The  efforts  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  are  no  substitute  for  investigation 
by  congressional  committees.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  has  no  power  of 
subpena,  and  they  are  not  organized  and 
do  not  operate  in  the  context  of  conduct- 
ing hearings  for  the  taking  of  testimony 
regarding  factual  matters  which  might 
be  in  dispute.  To  say  that  the  efforts 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  are  not 
a  substitute  for  H.R.  9252  is  not  to  say. 
of  course,  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  cannot  be  of  considerable  use  to 
minority  members  of  a  committee  who 
desire  to  obtain  information. 

Obviously,  no  need  would  exist  for  H.R. 
9252  if  one  or  both  Houses  were  con- 
trolled by  the  major  party  other  than  the 
President's.  This  is  probably  the  best 
argviment  for  the  enactment  of  HR.  9252 
and  the  most  realistic  as  far  as  present- 
ing this  to  the  Congress  for  a  vote. 

Since  1858  there  have  been  16  in- 
stances of  one  or  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress controlled  by  the  President's  op- 
position party: 

The  86th  Congress,  President  Elsen- 
hower, Republican. 

The  85th  Congress,  President  Eisen- 
hower, Republican. 

The  84th  Congress,  President  Eisen- 
hower, Republican. 

The  80th  Congress,  President  Truman, 
Democrat. 

The  72d  Congress,  President  Hoover, 
Republican. 

The  66th  Congress.  President  Wilson. 
Democrat. 

The  62d  Congress,  President  Taft,  Re- 
publican. 
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The  54th  Congress,  President  Cleve- 
land, Democrat. 

The  52d  Congress,  President  B.  Harri- 
son, Republican. 

The  50th  Congress,  President  Cleve- 
land, Democrat. 

The  49th  Congress,  President  Cleve- 
land, Democrat. 

The  48th  Congress,  President  Arthur, 
Republican. 

The  46th  Congress,  President  Hayes, 
Republican.  ., 

The  45th  Congress,  President  Hayes, 
Republican. 

The  44th  Congress,  President  Grant, 
Republican. 

The  36th  Congress.  President  Buchan- 
an, Democrat. 

The  effect  of  opposition  control  of  one 
or  both  Houses  goes  far  beyond  the  provi- 
sions in  H.R.  9252  and  surely  the  Nation 
has  been  the  better  for  the  checks  and 
balances  in  our  history.  In  fact,  not- 
withstanding the  statements  by  some 
political  scientists  that  the  magisterial 
and  doctrinaire  years  between  the  72d 
and  80th  Congresses  did  Irreparable 
harm  to  our  system  of  Government,  any 
one  or  all  16  instances  cited  above  could 
very  well  have  saved  this  Nation  from 
Executive  dictatorship.  However,  some 
form  of  opposition  control  should  not  be 
left  to  chance. 

As  Lord  Acton  said : 

Power  tends  to  corrupt;  absolute  power 
corrupts   absolutely. 

We  pointed  out  in  the  beginning  that 
a  President  whose  party  controls  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  has.  in  some  re- 
spects, more  power  than  that  of  the  pres- 
ent Soviet  political  leadership.  Caesar 
took  in  hand  the  army,  the  Empire,  and 
the  opposition.  "All  is  Caesar's";  there 
was  no  opportimity  for  what  we  would 
call  legislative  oversight.  Thus,  the  birth 
of  executive  dictatorship  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

Our  three-branch  system  of  govern- 
ment has  helped  to  prevent  a  dictator- 
ship from  arising  in  our  Nation.  The 
deterrent  to  dictatorship  would  be 
strengthened  by  the  existence  and  op- 
eration, on  a  regular  basis  within  the  leg- 
islative branch,  of  minority  control  of 
the  investigations  and  reports  of  the 
powerful  committees  on  Government  op- 
erations. 


THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  ISRAEL 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  reinstate  my  spe- 
cial order  for  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Udall).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  Is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
courageous  people  of  Israel  today  cele- 
brate the  18th  armiversary  of  their  in- 
dependence. It  is  well  to  take  this  time 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  people  and  a  nation 
which  have  achieved  In  less  than  a  gen- 
eration the  social,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal miracle  of  all  time. 


No  new  nation  has  more  quickly  or 
more  completely  adopted  our  American 
democratic  way  of  life. 

In  1948  the  Israelis  were  given  a  barren 
soil,  woefully  short  of  water.  Yet  arable 
land  has  Incresised  almost  fourfold  since 
Independence,  and  deserts  have  been  re- 
claimed where  nothing  had  grown  for 
centuries.  Israel  now  produces  enough 
food  domestically,  with  the  exception  of 
meat  and  some  grains,  to  feed  her  popu- 
lation. In  fact,  her  surplus  food  exports 
more  than  pay  for  her  food  imports. 

The  dynamic  Israeli  economy  has  en- 
joyed an  average  growth  rate  of  10  per- 
cent per  year.  This  rate  is  higher  than 
that  experienced  by  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community,  Japan,  the  United 
States,  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Israeli  industrial  sector  Is  a  mix- 
ture of  private,  state,  and  cooperative 
enterprises.  Israel  now  produces  a  truly 
remarkable  variety  of  products  and  her 
Industrial  exports  have  expanded 
accordingly. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  developments 
of  the  last  decade  has  been  the  imagina- 
tive and  resourceful  character  of  Israel's 
foreign  policy.  Cut  off  from  friendly  re- 
lations with  Its  Immediate  neighbors, 
Israel  has  rapidly  increased  its  ties  with 
the  developing  nations  of  Africa,  south- 
east Asia,  and  Latin  America. 

Israel's  experience  with  cooperatives, 
her  applied  technology,  and  her  refusal 
to  tie  political  strings  to  her  technical 
aid  have  given  her  strong  friends  all  over 
the  world.  In  1963  over  2,000  Israelis 
were  helping  people  In  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  over  3,000  Asians  and  Africans  were 
studying  in  Israel.  More  recently  the 
Israeli  Government  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  furrdsh  some  2,000 
scholarships  for  Latin  Americans  to  study 
agricultural  methods  In  Israel.  In  north- 
east Brazil.  Israel  technicians  are  show- 
ing how  high  crop  yields  can  be  obtained 
with  little  rainfall.  Israel's  contributions 
to  world  economic  development  are  far 
out  of  proportion  to  her  population  and 
to  the  size  of  her  economy. 

A  most  significant  contribution,  which 
Israel  gives  to  the  developing  nations  is 
the  example  of  Its  own  development.  The 
Israeli  model  cannot  be  wholly  trans- 
planted to  other  nations.  It  Is,  however, 
a  vivid  demonstration  of  the  potential 
power  and  dynamism  of  a  system  prag- 
matically tailored  to  >^e  needs  of  a  par- 
ticular country.  The  nilgratlon  of  mil- 
lions of  Jews  to  the  land  Wf  their  heritage 
has  helped  to  produce  a  jkniquely  Israeli 
development  mystique.  'This  cannot  be 
transplanted  to  other  lands  but  It  can 
dramatize  the  need  for  each  of  the  devel- 
oping nations  to  develop  Its  own  system 
for  enlisting  human  energies  and  dedica- 
tion. 

The  Hebrew  word  for  18  is  chal.  Chai 
also  means  life.  This  Is  truly  an  anni- 
versary of  life — a  life  with  all  the  deep 
religious  meaning  of  freedom.  Freedom 
to  live  In  peace.  Freedom  to  pursue  the 
good  life.  Freedom  to  do  unto  others  as 
we  would  have  them  do  unto  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of  Israel  has 
great  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  18  years 
of  Independence.  I  am  sure  I  speak  for 
the  other  members  of  this  body  In  ex- 


tending to  this  ancient,  yet  truly  modem 
people,  our  warmest  wishes  for  continued 
success.  Success  accompanied  by 
Shalom — the  watchword  of  my  coreli- 
gionists which  means  peace.  Peace  for 
all  people  for  all  time. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Israel  is  the  most  remarkable 
and  startling  postwar  phenomenon  In 
the  Middle  East.  Though  It  Is  only  18 
years  old,  It  has  Its  roots  In  dim  and 
distant  antlqidty.  Long  before  the  be- 
ginning of  oiu"  Christian  era,  there  was 
the  Independent  and  powerful  kingdom 
of  Judea  in  which  the  Jews  lived  hap- 
pily In  their  own  patriairchal  ways,  de- 
veloped their  particular  mode  of  life, 
built  their  own  political,  religious,  and 
social  institutions,  and  created  their  dis- 
tinct civilization.  Then,  some  2,000 
years  sigo,  the  Kingdom  of  Judea  was 
overrim  and  brought  to  an  end.  Thereby 
the  Jewish  people  not  only  lost  their 
national  political  existence  but  even- 
tually were  evicted  from  their  homeland 
and  dispersed  to  all  ports  of  the  world. 

Since  then,  for  nearly  2,000  years, 
Jews  lived  In  Diaspora.  In  actual  disper- 
sion. Dining  that  long  and  almost  un- 
ending pieriod  of  enforced  exile  from 
their  ancient  homeland  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple STiffered  much.  They  endured  pro- 
scriptions, discriminations,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  Iniqtiities  In  many  lands.  But 
they  bore  the  almost  unbearable  vicis- 
situdes in  their  fortunes  with  a  built-in 
fortitude.  During  all  that  time  their 
spiritual  and  cultural  heritage  sustained 
them  and  strengthened  their  devotion  to 
the  idea  of  freedom  and  independence. 
Throughout  these  centuries  their  herit- 
age was  not  allowed  to  wither  away 
and  die,  but  it  was  kept  alive,  carefully 
nurtured  and  jealously  guarded.  Finally, 
after  long  centuries  of  waiting  and  anx- 
ious suspense,  at  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War,  many  Jews  were  given  the 
chance  to  return  to  their  ancient  home- 
land. And  in  May  of  1948.  in  accordance 
with  the  historic  decision  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  they  pro- 
claimed their  political  independence  and 
launched  upon  the  task  of  rebuilding 
their  State  of  Israel. 

The  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel 
was  not  achieved  with  ease  or  without 
superhuman  efforts.  It  called  for  sacri- 
fices and  hard  work  not  only  on  the 
part  of  Jews  In  Palestine  alone,  but  de- 
pended heavily  upon  the  good  will  and 
boundless  generosity  of  world  Jewry. 
Both  these  conditions  were  met  in  boun- 
tiful measure,  and  so  the  new  state  was 
able  to  get  off  to  a  very  good  start,  de- 
spite hazardous  conditions  threatening 
Its  existence  and  in  the  face  of  formida- 
ble odds.  Today,  after  18  years  of  stren- 
uous and  sustained  hard  work  on  the 
part  of  its  creators,  the  State  of  Israel 
stands  as  the  embodiment  of  the  cen- 
turies-old Jewish  faith,  as  the  fulfillment 
of  their  hope  of  returning  to  the  home  of 
their  forefathers.  It  Is  a  living  testimony 
to  the  persistent  and  tenacious  efforts 
put  forth  by  self-sacrificing  Jews  for  the 
common  welfare  and  safety  of  all. 

On  May  15  of  1948.  when  the  leaders 
of  the  Jewish  people  proclaimed  Israel's 
Independence,  herculean  work  had  al- 
ready been  done  toward  the  creation  of 
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the  new  siate.  Palestine  had  already 
become  a  relatively  safe  refuge  for  home- 
less and  destitute  Jews.  In  the  course 
of  a  bare  generation,  from  1922  to  1948, 
the  Jewish  population  of  the  country 
m'jlt!pl:cd  by  10.  On  the  eve  of  Israel's 
independence  there  were  thus  some  650.- 
000  Jews  in  Palestine;  that  was  a  solid 
nucleus  on  which  to  build  the  new  state. 
The  newcomers,  too,  were  dedicated  to 
the  single  cause  of  making  Israel  a  new 
center  of  spiritual  and  cultural  life  of 
world  Jewr>-.  Today  there  are  more  than 
2.200,000  Jews  in  the  new  state,  and  the 
population  is  still  on  the  increase.  An- 
other encouraging  feature  is  that  the 
Israel.s  are  a  youthful  people  and  possess 
youths'  energ^''  and  enthusiasm. 

Trxlay  the  State  of  Israel  is  a  fast 
..i'rowin.g  entity,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
area.  :n  the  constantly  effervescing  Mid- 
dle East.  It  is  a  lively,  vigorous,  and 
dy.uimic  st.at^^  It  is  a  democratic  and 
proKre.s.sive  state  with  a  popularly  elected 
representative  government.  It  is  a  small 
but  strong  state  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
all  phases  of  Middle  Eastern  affairs.  In 
many  respects  it  is  a  model  new  state 
in  the  oldest  part  of  the  old  world.  The 
Israelis  are  renowned  for  their  ingenuity 
and  ir.dustry,  and  they  have  displayed 
^hese  rare  traits  in  the  building  and  in 
the  verv  creation  of  their  country.  They 
are  also  stouthearted  defenders  of  their 
homeland  They  guard  their  newly  won 
freedom  and  independence  with  gallant- 
ry and  extraordinary  vigilance.  In  these 
difficult  and  multiple  tasks  and  in  in- 
numerable .spheres  of  activity  the  Is- 
raelis have  worked  near-miracles  in  the 
relatively  short  time  of  18  years, 

l!!  the  underdeveloped  and  relatively 
backward  Middle  East  the  State  of  Is- 
rael has  already  become  the  most  indus- 
trialized urban  community.  The  coun- 
try Is  in  a  position  to  export  many  fin- 
ished industrial  products,  even  though 
much  of  the  raw  material  needed  for  its 
industry  has  to  be  imported.  Economi- 
cally and  financially  Israel  is  dependent 
on  trade,  and.  though  it  Ls  not  easy  to 
expand  its  foreign  trade  under  the  pre- 
vailing international  conditions  in  the 
region,  the  Israelis  are  dolns?  well  with 
other  part^  of  the  free  world,  and  they 
are  not  6ls  dependent  on  forelcn  aid  as 
they  were  a  few  years  ago  Still,  they 
count  upon  the  financial  aid  of  world 
Jewr>-.  and  in  thLs  they  have  not  been 
disappointed.  The  JewLsh  people  in  the 
United  States  have  responded  to  Israel's 
needs  in  an  admirable  and  encouraging 
spirit.  They  make  great  sacrifices  to  as- 
sist their  kinsmen  in  the  new  state.  Of 
course,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  also  given  funds  and  material 
aid  w  I.^rael.  It  is  also  aidmc  Israel  by 
carryir.3  on  extensive  program^s  of  tech- 
nical assistance  in  such  fields  as  agri- 
culture, health,  Industry,  and  education. 
These  programs  symbolize  the  respect 
and  friendship  that  the  American  people 
have  for  the  young  and  growine  nation 
in  ancient  Palestine. 

Politically  and  on  the  diplomatic  front 
the  State  of  Israel  has  had  u,s  anxious 
moments  and  perilous  days.  Nor  are 
the  threats  to  her  very  existence  dimln- 
is]i;ng  For  that  reason  the  State  of 
Israel   has   been  turned  into  an   armed 


camp  since  Its  creation,  and  It  has  done 
this  consciously,  shouldering  heavy  ma- 
terial and  financial  expenditures.  Be- 
fore all  else  the  new  state  has  to  be  de- 
fended, and  Its  defenses  made  secure. 
The  Israeli  leaders  are  quite  realistic  in 
their  approach  to  these  problems.  The 
bloody  events,  leading  to  ceaseless  con- 
flicts with  the  Arab  countries,  are  too 
familiar  to  them.  Though  full-scale  war 
on  all  fronts  has  not  taken  place  In 
recent  years,  the  problem  of  peace  be- 
tween the  State  of  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states  is  far  from  being  settled.  No 
Arab  state  has  as  yet  recognized  Israel's 
existence  officially,  though  they  are  very 
much  aware  of  its  actual  existence. 
There  is  only  a  precarious  and  uneasy 
truce.  In  the  face  of  this  extremely 
dangeroiis  situation,  the  Israel  leaders 
have  persistently  pressed  for  the  amica- 
ble settlement  of  all  outstanding  issues 
with  their  Arab  neighbors,  and  they  have 
not  been  discouraged  by  the  rebuffs  with 
which  their  overtures  have  been  greeted. 

After  18  years  of  busy  and  uneasy 
existence,  Israel  is  fast  coming  of  age, 
and  has  already  claimed  the  right  to  be 
recognized  as  a  yoimg  member  of  the 
family  of  nations.  Under  trying  condi- 
tions and  most  hazardous  circumstsuices. 
harassed  on  nearly  all  sides  by  implacable 
foes,  the  new  state  has  moved  forward 
and  has  registered  remarkable  progress. 
Despite  the  multiplicity  of  difficulties 
and  dilemmas,  the  people  of  Israel  face 
their  future  with  confidence  and  Justified 
pride.  They  continue  their  task  of  mak- 
ing Israel  a  model  and  viable  state.  On 
this  day.  on  the  observance  of  Israel's 
18th  Independence  Day,  I  wish  them 
peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness,  and 
express  my  ardent  hope  that  they  will 
be  rewarded  In  their  undiminished  zeal 
to  turn  their  state  into  a  force  of  stability 
and  peace  in  the  troubled  Middle  East. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  18  years 
ago  the  free  world  welcomed  into  its  fam- 
ily the  new,  independent  nation  of  Israel. 
Since  that  time  many  exciting,  dynamic 
transformations  have  occurred  in  that 
land.  Agricultural  and  industrial  tech- 
nology have  expanded,  science  and  cul- 
ture have  grown.  Despite  her  size,  Israel 
stands  today,  in  a  part  of  the  world  too 
often  feudal  and  backward,  strongly  in- 
dependent, economically  prosperous  and 
progressive.  Here  literally  the  deserts 
were  made  to  bloom. 

In  1959  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit 
Israel  and  came  away  convinced  that  at 
no  time  since  the  American  Revolution 
had  a  more  resolute  and  dynamic  spirit 
been  manifested  among  a  people.  It  is 
right  and  logical  that  we,  as  a  democratic 
nation,  were  the  first  to  recognize  a  gov- 
ernment with  which  we  share  many  ex- 
periences, many  ideals,  and  many  alms. 
We  have  In  common  with  Israel  the  ex- 
perience of  mass  immigration  and  a  great 
variety  of  immigrant  traditions,  tongues 
and  experiences  which  furnish  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  culture  both  unified  and  dis- 
tinctive. 

Israel  has  won  unity  out  of  diversity. 
She  has  built  strong  bulwarks  of  freedom 
and  independence.  Modem  day  Israel 
is  a  tribute  to  the  courage  smd  determi- 
nation of  her  people  and  a  monument  to 
the  many  free  peoples  around  the  world 


who  have  given  her  moral  and  financial 
support.  She  hsis  battles  yet  to  be 
fought  and  won  but  we  know  she  ap- 
proaches them  with  steadily  increasing 
strength  and  resolve  and  with  the  sup- 
port  of  those  who  are  determined  to  pre- 
serve democratic  institutions  everywhere 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  our  colleague,  Congressman 
Mot-ter,  for  reserving  this  time  for  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  young  nation  of  Israel  on  its  18th 
anniversary  of  independence  and  self- 
government. 

The  successful  establishment  of  a  new 
nation  on  previously  inhabited  global 
terrain  for  many  centuries  has  been  one 
of  the  modem  miracles  brought  about  by 
centuries  of  perseverance,  tenacity,  and 
love  of  liberty  by  the  Jewish  people  and 
their  friends  throughout  the  globe. 

Israel  has  almost  quadrupled  popula- 
tion during  the  last  18  years  and  no  na- 
tion In  the  history  of  the  world  has  been 
transformed  into  an  industrial,  agricul- 
tural,  educational,  religious  country  with 
a  modern  economy  with  such  success  and 
with  such  rapidity  as  Israel. 

Today  with  the  rapid  construction  of 
educational  institutions,  Israel  will,  in  a 
short  time,  be  on  a  par  with  any  nation 
in  the  world  in  its  high  quality  of  advan- 
tages for  its  youth  to  compete  in  this  sci- 
entific age. 

Israel's  economic  progress  has  been 
phenomenal  with  the  establishment  of 
Industries,  irrigation  and  agricultural  de- 
velopment and  the  nation  is  taking  ad- 
vantfige  of  all  o*  the  modem  progress  to 
compete  in  domestic  advancement  and 
international  trade. 

Since  World  War  n,  almost  two  mil- 
lion people  have  left  former  war-stricken 
nations,  persecution,  and  prejudice  to  be- 
come citizens  of  a  new  and  Independent 
nation. 

Thousands  of  Israel  children  are  not 
only  being  educated  in  modem  schools 
on  all  the  essentials  of  20th  centurj' 
study  and  research,  but  they  are  also 
being  taught  the  language  of  their  an- 
cestors which  was  spoken  in  the  same 
kingdom  of  Palestine  3,500  years  ago. 

The  nation  of  Israel  is  but  in  Its  in- 
fancy. Expansion,  improvement,  and 
progress  will  Increase  rapidly  eis  the  difB- 
culties  of  pioneering  are  overcome.  As 
the  generations  pass,  it  will  be  a  home- 
land for  the  Hebrew  people  throughout 
the  world  and  a  free  government  after 
many  centuries,  to  a  liberty-loving 
people. 

Mr.  POOARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleagues  here  In  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  State  of  Israel  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  celebration  of  her  18th  &n- 
niversary.  This  is  an  anniversary  of 
which  Israel,  Jewish  people  all  over  the 
world  and  friends  of  Jewish  people  may 
well  be  proud.  Against  tremendous  odds, 
this  little  country  has  carved  out  a  ref- 
uge for  thousands,  tind  in  an  unbeliev- 
ably brief  period  of  history  has  truly 
wrought  miracles. 

In  this  short  span  of  time,  Israel  has 
accomplished  much.  In  almost  every 
area  of  activity,  every  field  of  himian  en- 
deavor, she  is  in  the  vanguard.  In  Indus- 
try, in  agriculture.  In  education,  in  the 
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sciences,  in  the  standard  of  living  of  her 
people  this  valiant  small  country  stands 
high  on  this  list  of  enlightened  and  pro- 
gressive states. 

And  during  this  great  metamorphosis, 
Israel  has  remained  an  exponent  of  the 
democratic  way  of  life.  She  stands  free 
and  independent — a  bulwark  of  strength 
for  all  to  behold. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  close  commu- 
nity of  interest  between  this  coimtry  and 
Israel.  From  the  moment  when  Presi- 
dent Harry  Truman  first  recognized  the 
newly  formed  nation  to  the  present  day 
when  the  programs  of  technical  coopera- 
tion between  the  two  countries  has  pro- 
gressed toward  the  frontiers  of  knowl- 
edge itself,  the  record  has  been  a  happy 
and  beneficial  one. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this,  the  18th  armlversary  of  Israel's  in- 
dependence, I  am  proud  to  join  in  the 
salute  to  the  most  progressive  and  sta- 
bilized country  in  the  Middle  East. 

Israel  is  important  to  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  may  be  sure  that  America 
will  maintain,  now  and  in  the  future,  its 
close  friendship  with  the  State  of  Israel. 

We  in  this  coimtry  admire  the  people 
of  Israel  and  congratulate  them  on  their 
many  splendid  achievements  In  the  face 
of  overwhelming  odds.  Not  only  has 
Israel  resettled  millions  of  immigrants, 
made  fertile  the  formerly  barren,  worth- 
less desert  land  and  created  a  diversified 
Industrial  structure,  but  Israel  has  also 
responded  generously  in  sharing  her  ex- 
perience with  the  new  nations  of  Africa 
and  Asia.  Thus  Israel  Is  bringing  the 
tenets  of  democracy  to  the  far  comers  of 
the  world. 

The  people  of  Israel  can  be  proud  on 
this  occasion  of  the  18th  anniversary  of 
its  Independence  and  we  in  America  ex- 
tend to  them  the  wish  for  continued 
growth  and  prosperity  for  their  beloved 
country. 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  18  years  ago, 
that  great  E*resident  of  the  United  States, 
Harry  S.  Truman,  recognized  a  new  na- 
tion as  soon  as  the  UJN.  had  voted  for 
partition.  As  a  Bible  student.  President 
Truman  acknowledged  a  promise  and  a 
fulfillment.  Our  Nation's  recognition 
followed  the  armouncement  of  David 
Ben-Gurion,  soon  to  be  the  new  Premier: 

We  hereby  proclaim  the  establishment  of 
the  JewUh  state  In  Palestine  to  be  called  the 
State  of  Israel. 

On  April  25  this  new  state  observes  its 
18th  anniversary.  The  birth  had  not 
been  without  pangs  #nd  continuing 
labor.  Its  enemies  had  said,  "We  will  fill 
the  sea  with  corpses."  The  Mufti  of 
Jerusalem  screamed,  "Murder  the  Jews. 
Murder  them  all."  Azzam  Pasha  stated, 
"This  will  be  a  war  of  extermination  and 
momentous  massacre  which  will  be 
spoken  of  like  the  Mongolian  Massacres." 

But  the  Arabs  had  not  considered  that 
4,000  years  of  oppression  and  humiliation 
had  affected  the  conscience  of  man 
through  the  United  Nations,  nor  did  they 
take  into  account  the  determination  of 
the  people  themselves.  Driven  from 
Auschwitz  and  Belsen  smd  from  Dachau 
and  Birkenau,  they  would  be  driven  no 
more.    The  road  of  courage  out  of  Jeru- 


salem, the  defense  of  Safed,  the  victory 
at  Haifa  all  proved  they  were  there  to 
stay. 

From  these  victories  came  a  fiag  with 
the  Magen  David,  a  national  anthem 
Hatikvah — Hope — and  the  return  of  an 
ancient  people  to  a  never  forgotten 
homeland.  Theodor  Herzl  had  said  dec- 
ades before: 

If  you  have  the  will  It  need  not  be  a 
legend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  traveled  those  an- 
cient valleys  thinking  of  the  age-old 
stories  and  this  month  as  we  remember 
the  anniversary  of  Israel,  I  recall  walk- 
ing in  the  Valley  of  Elath  where  David 
met  Goliath.  I  selected  a  stone  from  the 
very  stream  where  David  selected  his  five. 
He  defeated  Goliath  and  changed  the 
course  of  history  that  day.  David  and 
Goliath — this  is  the  story  of  the  new  na- 
tion. The  morale,  the  purpose,  the  sense 
of  destiny  are  evident  in  traveling  among 
the  young  people  of  Israel.  They  have 
not  forgotten  the  bui'den  of  the  psalms 
which  was: 

If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth. 

This  hope  and  its  promise  remained  in 
those  who  made  their  ascent — aliyah — ^to 
the  promised  land. 

The  announcement  proclamation  18 
years  ago  said: 

The  land  of  Israel  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  Jewish  people.  Here  their  spiritual, 
religious,  and  national  Identity  was  formed. 
Here  Uiey  achieved  Independence  and  created 
a  culture  of  national  and  universal  signifi- 
cance. Here  they  wrote  and  gave  the  Bible 
to  the  world. 

These  were  the  people  of  the  Book; 
they  had  been  scattered  by  the  Book,  and 
have  been  gathered  by  the  Book.  They 
went  to  the  ancient  writings  of  the  Bible 
to  discover  copper  and  oil  and  even  high- 
ways. The  new  nation  spoke  of  freedom 
and  liberty  and  Hanukkah  finally  was  a 
holiday  with  fulfillment  meaning. 

Thousands  returned  to  the  soil;  they 
planted  trees  and  created  watered  gar- 
dens and  gave  freely  of  themselves  in 
draining  swamps  and  building  terraces, 
remembering  that  "sacrifice  brings  forth 
the  blessings  of  heaven." 

We  met  many  orphans  on  our  trip  to 
the  Holy  Land — youngsters  who  never 
knew  how  their  parents  died,  in  what 
concentration  camp  or  beside  what  burial 
trench  in  Poland  or  Nazi  Germany. 

The  accomplishments  of  these  last  18 
years  are  an  altar  erected  by  these  young 
people — Evneh  Mizbayach  b'shlvron 
libi — I  will  build  me  an  altar  from  the 
broken  fragments  of  my  heart.  Israel 
invited  the  refugees  and  in  Operation 
"Magic  Carpet,"  "On  Eagles  Wiiigs"  and 
others  the  remnants  of  the  people  came 
from  a  hundred  nations  speaking  37  dif- 
ferent languages.  The  return  of  these 
people  was  the  largest  movement  of  an 
ethnic  group  in  all  history  for  purposes 
other  than  war  and  was  accomplished 
by  the  youngest  and  smallest  democratic 
state  in  our  time. 

Ben-Gurlon  said: 

In  its  long  wanderings  on  the  stage  of 
world  history  during  4,000  years,  our  na- 
tion has  been  continuously  faced  with 
manifestations     of     hatred     and     hostUlty, 


slEUiders  and  accusations,  persecutions  and 
torture,  destruction  and  butchery.  But  It 
has  never  lost  Its  spirit,  has  never  faltered: 
Its  faith  has  never  been  shattered. 

The  creation  of  this  nation  was  a 
demonstration  of  indomitable  will. 

The  existence  of  Israel  cancels  Lord 
Byron's  lament  that — 

Tribes   of   the   wandering   foot   and   weary 

breast 
How  shall  ye  flee  away  and  be  at  restl 
The  wild-dove  hath  her  nest,  the  fox  his 

cave 
Mankind  their  country — Israel  but  the  grave. 

Lord  Byron's  efforts  to  liberate  another 
country,  Greece,  will  be  long  remembered. 

This  people  in  the  long  years  of  the 
Diaspora  always  fought  for  freedom  and 
justice  for  others.  Now,  in  their  own 
land  they  have  achieved  it  for  them- 
selves. In  so  doing  they  have  done  It 
with  the  idea  of  a  purpose  to  fulfill. 

This  anniversary  causes  us  to  remem- 
ber some  of  the  drama  of  the  birth. 
The  Bible  came  alive  again  in  the  heroic 
defense  of  Judea;  in  the  relief  of  Haifa 
and  many  other  places  in  1948  where  it 
seemed  that  miracles  as  great  as  those 
of  Jericho  were  performed. 

The  birth  of  Israel  is  one  of  history's 
finer  moments  and  as  history  has  colored 
their  historic  life  pattern  in  the  cen- 
turies past  on  this  anniversary  it  Is  w-ell 
If  we  recall  the  words  of  Isaiah  who  said : 

They  shall  build  the  old  wastes,  they  shall 
raise  up  the  former  desolations,  and  they 
shall  repair  the  weiste  cities,  the  desolations 
of  many  generations. 

Or  Ezekiel: 

This  land  that  was  desolate  is  become  like 
the  garden  of  Eden,  and  the  waste  and 
desolate  and  ruined  cities  are  become  fenced 
and  are  Inhabited. 

Amos  prophesied: 

I  will  plant  them  upon  their  land,  and  they 
shall  no  more  be  pulled  up  out  of  their 
land  which  T  have  given  them. 

More  impressive  to  me  than  any  other, 
however.  <n  visiting  that  land  which  had 
been  ravaged  and  desolated  by  invaders 
of  many  races  who  traveled  the  Fertile 
Crescent,  was  the  passage: 

The  wlldrrnees  and  the  solitary  place  shall 
be  glad  for  them;  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice, 
and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  walked  that  land  in 
the  sprin? — at  this  same  time  of  year — 
and  recalled  the  canticles  and  how  Solo- 
mon sang: 

For,  lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  Is  over 

and  gone; 
The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth; 
The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  Is  come. 
And  the  voice  of  the  turtle  (dove)  Is  heard 

In  our  land. 

This  new  nation  has  been  planting  10 
million  trees  a  year.  Their  efforts  in  con- 
servation are  a  wonder  and  their  move- 
ment of  water  from  Lake  Huleh  to  the 
Negev  remind  us.  who  represent  Cali- 
fornia, of  our  own  tremendous  Feather 
River  project. 

The  new  nation  has  little  juvenile  de- 
linquency. No  wonder,  if  one  has  lived 
with  them  on  a  kibbutz  and  seen  the 
hours  of  latxjr  spent  in  vineyard  and 
garden  followed  by  standing  watch  along 
the  border  for  a  portion  of  the  night. 
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Along  with  the  creation  of  a  :;ew  na- 
tion had  come  the  resurrection  of  a  lan- 
e-aa^'p  long  dead — a  first  time  In  recorded 
hiUory  and  the  use  of  the  ancient  Bibli- 
cal tongue  i£  not  only  intriguing  but  has 
started  adult  education  classes  all  out  of 
proportion  to  the  limited  population. 

My  own  pe<:)ple.  the  Mormon  pioneers, 
wen:  :nt-o  another  desolate  land  to  make 
the  de.5tTt  bl  soom  and  succeeded  with 
their  thrift,  industry,  and  the  use  of  Irri- 
gation. 

I  will  continue  to  watch  with  interest 
the  chabitzlm — pioneers — of  Israel  as 
they  work  to  conquer  an  unfriendly  ter- 
rain as  did  our  own  pioneers  in  the  tam- 
ing of  the  West. 

In  complimenting  Israel  I  do  not  forget 
the  continuing  bad  treatment  of  these 
people  by  Russia  and  the  Communist  de- 
struction o!  their  mores  and  traditions 
and  the  abuse  they  receive  in  that  land. 
I  salute  the  bravery  oi  the  new  nation. 
It  was  born  in  courage  and  strengthened 
by  faith  and  wisdom.  If  little  more  than 
the  spirit  of  its  greeting  and  farewell 
"Shalom" — peace — had  been  given  the 
woild,  we  would  have  gained.  A  strong 
m;izel  tov  f.or  a  pro8perou.s  future. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Israel  celeorates  the  18th  anniversary  of 
her  .'ebirih  as  a  nation.  In  less  than 
a  generation  this  democratic  Jewish 
state  has  won  worldwide  praise  and  rec- 
ognition for  its  accomplishments.  One 
hundred  nations  maintain  official  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Israel,  and  It  is 
significant  that,  in  the  past  year,  West 
Germany  joined  the  list,  for  the  first 
time. 

The  threats  of  her  hostile  Arab  neigh- 
bors have  forced  Israel  to  remain  con- 
stantly alert  and  on  the  defensive.  But, 
although  her  security  demands  have  im- 
posed a  heavy  ta.x  on  the  economy,  Israel 
has  grown  and  progressed.  Since  1948 
the  population  ha,s  tripled,  the  industrial 
output  increased  tenfold,  the  irrigated 
land  multiplied  five  times  and,  the  num- 
ber of  schoolchildren  enlarged  sixfold. 
Nor  has  Israel  devoted  itself  only  to  its 
own  needs  Its  program  of  technical 
assistance  has  aided  more  than  80  coun- 
tries in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  .America. 
Over  2,000  foreign  students  came  to 
Israel  in  1965.  and  m.ore  than  700  Israelis 
went  abroad  to  train  developing  nations 
in  health,  education,  agriculture,  and 
youth  organization 

We  in  the  United  States  have  a  share  in 
Israel's  accomplisiiments.  We  were  the 
first  country  to  recognize  Israel  as  a 
nation.  We  have  generously  supported 
her  absorption  of  immigrants  and  the 
growth  of  her  economy.  And  we  have 
stanchly  defended  her  right  to  exist  as 
a  free  and  independent  state,  in  the  face 
of  threatened  Arab  war  of  destruction. 

I  congratulate  the  people  of  Israel  on 
this  important  occasion  of  the  18th  annl- 
versai-y  of  their  country 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  birth 
and  rise  of  the  State  of  Israel  stands  as 
one  of  the  happiest  and  most  hopeful 
events  in  the  postwar  world.  These  de- 
velopments al.so  constitute  one  of  the 
must  remarkable  feats  in  human  his- 
tory, that  of  regaining  independence  and 
freedom  by  the  Jewish  people,  and  re- 
creating   their    ancestral    homeland    In 


their  own  image,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
2,000  years.  Here  we  have  a  clear  case, 
a  living  proof,  that  courage,  patience, 
and  perseverance  can  bring  their  just 
rewards.  And  it  Is  most  gratlfjring  to 
see  the  Jewish  people  in  some  measure 
compensated  for  their  endless  sufferings 
and  untold  sacrifices. 

Eighteen  years  of  independent  and 
free  existence  is  not  a  long  period  in 
the  history  of  any  nation;  and  it  is  only 
a  mere  moment  in  the  long  history  of 
the  Jews.  But  in  that  brief  period  they 
have  done  more  in  rebuilding  and  re- 
creating their  formerly  barren  country 
than  others  have  done  in  the  course  of 
centuries.  Today  that  youthful,  vigor- 
ous, dsmamlc,  and  democratic  state  is  the 
living  embodiment  of  the  centuries-old 
undying  faith  of  the  Jews.  Israeli  lead- 
ers and  citizens,  with  the  generous  aid 
and  constant  encouragement  of  world 
Jewry,  have  made  the  State  of  Israel  a 
model  democratic  state  in  the  Middle 
East.  They  have  also  made  it  a  safe 
haven,  and  a  happy  home,  for  more  than 
1,500,000  Jewish  refugees.  These  new 
citizens,  with  their  kinsmen  there,  have 
re-created  their  ancient  homeland.  With 
energy  and  optimism,  and  with  bound- 
less enthusiasm,  their  labors  have  turned 
much  of  the  desert  regions  of  the  country 
into  fertile  and  cultivable  land,  and  the 
hills  of  Galilee  into  blossoming  orchards. 
By  the  skillful  use  of  science  and  the 
technical  know-how  of  its  people,  by 
building  canals,  and  by  laying  water 
pipelines,  the  Israeli  people  have  trans- 
formed arid  and  inhospitable  hills  and 
desert  plains  into  productive  farmlands. 
In  Innumerable  fields  of  activity  Israeli 
citizens  liave  worked  near-miracles. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  activities  the 
State  of  Israel  has  become  a  democratic 
bastion  in  the  Middle  East.  With  the 
best  fighting  force  in  the  whole  region, 
and  the  deft  diplomacy  pursued  by  its 
astute  leaders,  Israel  has  become  a  real 
factor,  an  important  force  for  stability 
and  peace  in  that  troubled  region.  Her 
dauntless  and  gallant  citizens  are  ready 
and  willing  to  guard  their  richly 
deserved  freedom  against  allcomers,  and 
they  are  prepared  to  ward  off  any  im- 
pending threat.  On  this  18th  anniver- 
sary celebration  of  Israel's  independ- 
ence, I  wish  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Israel  success  in  all  their  endeavors 
toward  the  attainment  of  their  national 
goals. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
and  millions  of  Americans  in  wishing  the 
State  of  Israel  continued  prosperity  and 
a  long  life.  April  24  marks  the 
18th  aimlversary  of  the  establislmaent  of 
Israel  as  a  homeland  and  place  of  refuge 
for  Jews  from  all  over  the  world,  but 
particularly  from  the  tyranny  of  nazlsm. 
As  our  Government  had  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  to  extend  diplomatic 
recognition  to  the  struggling  young  state, 
we  can  take  particular  pride  in  her  con- 
tinued growth.  It  did  not  take  Ameri- 
cans long  to  recognize  that  Israel  was  a 
democratic  nation  dedicated  to  the  same 
basic  principles  of  freedom,  liberty, 
equality,  and  social  Justice,  which  were 
the  foundations  of  our  own  democracy. 
We  know  that  the  history  of  the  Jewish 


people  has  been  one  of  persecution  and 
struggle  against  the  forces  of  oppres- 
sion;  but  with  the  establishment  of  the 
new  State  of  Israel  came  at  last  the  hope 
for  a  better  life  for  homeless  Jews 
These  people  who  went  to  Israel  knew 
from  the  beginning  that  their  problems 
in  trying  to  build  an  economically  pros- 
perous and  politically  stable  country 
would  be  almost  Insurmoimtable  De- 
spite all  the  difficulties,  Israel  has  been 
successful  in  meeting  her  internal,  polit- 
ical, social,  and  economic  challenges 
Unlike  many  other  coimtries  who  re- 
ceived abundant  assistance  from  the 
United  States  and  others,  Israel  did  not 
forget  those  in  need  when  she  prospered 
Today  she  has  a  farfiung  program  of 
technical  assistance  in  the  fields  of  agri- 
culture, health,  and  education  for  those 
less  fortunate  nations  in  Africa  and  in 
Latin  America. 

The  outstanding  achievements  of  Is- 
rael in  18  short  years  can  be  a  source  of 
pride  to  all  of  us  who  cherish  the  ideals 
of  freedom  as  well  as  a  source  of  hope 
to  those  who  pray  for  a  world  of  peace 
and  prosperity.  To  the  people  of  Israel 
I  want  to  say,  "Mazel  tov  for  your  truly 
magnificent  accomplishments— yours  is 
a  dramatic  success  story  of  which  you 
can  be  proud.  I  know  you  will  continue 
to  provide  an  example  to  others  as  a  peo- 
ple united  in  love  of  country  and  one 
another." 

Mr.  RO<^NEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  today  in  saluthig  the  18th  an- 
niversary of  Israel's  independence. 

There  are  many  nations  throughout 
the  world  that  have  emerg|jd  from  their 
former  colonialism  and  have  made  great 
strides  toward  achieving  peace  and  pros- 
perity. To  me,  Israel  has  been  a  shining 
light  on  the  path  of  early  success. 

Eighteen  years  ago,  Israel  became  an 
independent  state.  It  had  conflicts  and 
difficulties,  both  from  within  and  from 
outside  its  boundaries.  The  path  has 
not  always  been  easy  or  clear.  And  yet, 
through  determined  effort,  Israel  has  met 
her  problems  and  has  grown  and  pros- 
pered. Her  economy  is  sound.  Her  Gov- 
ernment is  stable.  Her  leadership  is  wise 
and  careful. 

The  people  of  Israel  can  be  proud  of 
their  accomplishments.  They  have  made 
great  advtmces  in  a  relatively  short  pe- 
riod of  time.  They  have  built  a  strong 
foundation  on  which  to  continue  their 
development. 

I  salute  Israel  on  her  18th  anniversary. 
She  exemplifies  the  early  maturity  in  the 
young  nations  of  the  world.  Her  ex- 
ample should  be  a  guiding  light  to  all  of 
us  who  seek  a  universal  brotherhood  of 
man. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  once 
again  paying  tribute  to  democratic  Israel 
on  her  anniversary  as  a  nation.  Her 
steadfast  dedication  to  principles  of  free- 
dom and  her  great  social  progress  pro- 
vide a  standard  to  guide  newly  develop- 
ing nations  formerly  under  foreign  dom- 
ination. 

Israel  stands  today  surrounded  by  en- 
emies sworn  to  destroy  her.  Neverthe- 
less, she  abides  by  her  faith  in  a  free 
society.    Her  friendship  for  the  United 
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states  has  remained  steadfast  through 
the  years.  The  relationship  between  our 
countries  has  proven  mutually  beneficial 
and  will  remain  so  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  18  years 
ago  today,  the  state  of  Israel  declared 
her  independence,  thus  establishing  the 
first  and  only  true  democracy  in  the 
Middle  East,  but,  unfortunately,  at  the 
same  time,  setting  off  a  chain  of  events 
which  has  kept  that  volatile  segment  of 
the  globe  in  a  delicate  state  of  miUtary 
balance  to  this  very  day. 

Since  that  April  day  in  1948  when  the 
State  of  Israel  was  proclaimed,  I  have 
always  been  an  admirer  of  the  faith,  de- 
termination, ability,  and  moral  strength 
of  both  Israel's  leaders  and  its  citizens. 
The  creation  of  a  homeland  for  the  Jews 
of  the  world  who  have  been  dispersed 
over  these  thousands  of  years,  subjected 
to  pogroms  and  Indignities  of  every  land 
and,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  nearly 
annihilated  as  a  people,  seemed  to  me 
more  proof  than  anyone  could  ask  that 
God  does,  indeed,  exist,  since  the  prom- 
ise made  to  Moses  was  at  last  fulfilled. 
To  be  a  witness  to  the  fulfillment  of  that 
Biblical  promise  made  me  even  more 
interested  in  Israel  and,  since  becoming 
a  member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  a  self-appointed  champion. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Israel  and  her 
friends  throughout  the  world  mark  this 
18th  anniversary  of  her  independence, 
Israel  is  still  existing  under  the  often- 
reiterated  threat  of  invasion  by  the  Arab 
States  which  surround  that  tiny  nation 
on  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  still  neces- 
sary—after nearly  two  decades  of  exist- 
ence— for  Israelis  to  attempt  to  improve 
their  economy,  expand  their  arable 
acreage,  strengthen  their  democratic 
government,  and  improve  their  social  in- 
stitutions while  under  arms,  patrolling 
their  skies  and  border  against  the  at- 
tacks with  which  they  are  threatened. 

I  do  not  feel  it  is  fitting  for  the  United 
States  to  stand  by  silently  while  a  na- 
tion In  whose  birth  we  participated  con- 
tinues to  exist  under  these  warlike 
threats  as  we  help  arm  their  sworn 
enemies. 

In  December,  I  had  the  extreme  pleas- 
ure of  visiting  Israel  for  the  first  time 
and  seeing  at  first  hand  the  spirit  of  its 
people,  the  effectiveness  of  their  devel- 
<vment  skills,  and  the  beauty  of  their 
land  and  their  traditions.  And  from  the 
mouth  of  Israel's  President,  Mr.  Zalman 
Shazar,  I  heard  the  often-repeated  de- 
sire of  the  Israelis  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  differences,  real  and  imag- 
ined, which  exist  between  her  and  her 
Arab  neighbors.  I  came  away  more  cer- 
tain than  ever  that  my  feeling  for  this 
plucky  little  nation  was  merited  and, 
lurther,  that  the  United  States  must  pro- 
vide tangible  support  for  her,  our  only 
reliable  ally  in  the  Middle  East. 
..  "therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that 
"le  United  States  conclude  a  mutual 
security  pact  with  Israel,  supply  it  with 
aelense  weapons  as  long  as  they  are 
needed,  and  stop  providing  arms  to  all 
Arab  nations. 

If,  on  the  celebration  of  the  19th  an- 
niversary of  Israel's  independence  a  year 
irom  today,  we  can  bestow  upon  Israel 


such  a  "present,"  we  will  have  both  in- 
creased the  odds  favoring  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  and  secured  the  peaceful 
progress  of  a  nation  wliich  has  sought 
to  instill  democracy  in  the  Middle  East 
and  which  has,  by  its  foreign  policies, 
proven  Itself  a  worthy  ally  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  this,  the  18th  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  Israel,  it  is  fitting  that 
we  pause  to  consider  what  wonders  have 
been  wrought  by  this  little  coimtry  in 
only  18  years.  The  Israelis  have  the 
admiration  of  most  the  world  and  the 
envy  of  the  rest  of  it  for  the  tremendous 
steps  they  have  taken  for  their  coimtry 
and  their  coimtrymen,  both  old  and  new. 
in  agriculture,  in  industry,  in  shipping 
and  commerce,  in  education.  In  culture, 
and  in  the  very  standard  and  happiness 
of  living  during  these  last  18  years. 

May  Israel  continue  forever  to  be  a 
bastion  of  democracy  and  Uberty  and 
justice  in  this  changing  world. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  is  a  significant  date  in  the  history 
of  the  nation  of  Israel.  As  the  people  of 
this  small  nation  celebrate  the  18th  an- 
niversary of  their  own  equivalent  to  our 
Fourth  of  July,  I  join  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  extending  greetings  and 
best  wishes. 

Out  of  a  barren  wasteland  new  cities 
have  been  born.  Confronted  with  dif- 
ficulties that  would  have  daunted  a  lesser 
people,  the  new  citizens  of  Israel  took 
each  new  problem  as  a  greater  challenge. 
Out  of  headaches,  heartaches,  and  har- 
assment they  have  made  opportunity. 

In  18  short  years  a  foundation  for  a 
strong  nation  has  been  implanted  in  the 
hearts  of  Israel's  people.  More  apparent 
strengths  such  as  universal  education, 
new  Industry,  thriving  ports,  tourist  cen- 
ters, agricultural  development,  and  min- 
ing operations  often  overshadow  those 
attributes  that  make  a  nation  strong  and 
self-reliant. 

The  comments  of  the  young  Israel 
woman  when  queried  on  why  she  chose 
a  nonexistent  community  in  the  desert 
as  her  home  instead  of  staying  in  the  set- 
tled and  more  conf  ortable  environs  of  the 
Israel  cities,  help  to  explain  why  this  new 
nation  is  growing  more  vigorous  with 
each  psissing  day. 

In  reasoning  out  her  choice,  the  young 
woman  said  she  wanted  to  be  able  to  tell 
her  children  and  grandchildren  that  she 
came  to  this  new  place  when  it  was  noth- 
ing and  out  of  it  helped  to  mould  a  city. 
This  kind  of  courage  and  determination 
will  not  be  defeated. 

It  is  hoped  that  Israel's  neighbors  will, 
in  the  days  ahead,  change  from  one  of 
antagonism  to  one  of  mutual  cooperation. 
This  woiild  aUow  all  concerned  the  op- 
portunity to  use  their  energies  to  meet 
the  social  and  economic  problems  of  their 
region.  I  am  sure  that  the  citizens  of 
Israel  would  welcome  this  change. 

To  a  nation  whose  people  are  Imbued 
with  stout  hearts  and  determined  wills, 
the  patriots  of  America  salute  you. 

Mr.  FARNUM^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
commemoration  of  an  event  that  bears 
special  meaning  for  our  Jewish  friends, 
not  only  in  my  own  19th  District  of  Mich- 


igan but  throughout  the  United  States 
and  the  world.  Eighteen  years  ago  to- 
day the  Jewish  people  proclaimed  the 
re-creation  of  the  independent  State  of 
Israel  and  the  end  of  the  bitter  2,000 
years  of  the  Diaspora,  or  dispersion. 

Let  us  pause  briefly  to  glance  at  the 
colorful  panorama  of  Jewish  history  in 
order  that  we  may  appreciate  the  deep 
significance  of  the  reestablishment  of  the 
sovereign  State  of  Israel.  The  formative 
IJeriod  of  Israel,  dominated  in  turn  by 
judges,  kings,  prophets,  and  scribes, 
lasted  from  approximately  1200  B.C., 
when  the  Israelites  entered  Canaan,  to 
A.D.  71,  when  the  Romans  crushed  the 
Bar  Kochba  revolt,  exiled  the  Jews,  and 
renamed  their  country  Palestine.  Barred 
from  their  land,  the  Jews  scattered 
throughout  the  earth,  into  different 
countries,  among  other  peoples,  and  dif- 
ferent ways  of  life.  Yet  the  children  of 
Israel  remained  faithful  to  their  ancient 
heritage  and  to  the  dream  of  someday 
returning  to  their  homeland.  Their  re- 
solve is  expressed  in  the  old  Biblical 
pledge: 

If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  rlgbt 
hand  forget  her  cunning. 

Independence  ushered  in  an  era 
studded  with  amazing  productivity,  in- 
dustry, and  creativity.  The  Israelis 
vigorously  and  fearlessly  launched  an 
imaginative  program  of  economic  devel- 
opment. Measured  by  the  size  of  per 
capita  Income,  Israel's  economy  in  1950 
stood  close  to  the  level  of  developing 
countries  such  as  Argentina.  Since  then 
it  has  grown  at  a  rapid  rate  and  is  now 
approaching  the  level  of  countries  like 
Holland  and  Finland.  Reliable  figures 
indicate  that  Israel's  output — GNP,  or 
gross  national  product — has  increased  by 
an  average  of  10  to  11  percent  a  year  over 
the  last  14  years.  No  other  country  can 
boast  such  a  level  of  sustained  growth. 
With  her  own  economic  development  as 
a  guide,  Israel  has  initiated  an  impor- 
tant program  of  technical  assistance  In 
the  emerging  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia. 
Accompanying  her  economic  success  has 
come  progressive  action  in  the  fields  of 
education,  health  benefits,  and  political 
development. 

We  rejoice  in  the  many  achievements 
of  the  Jewish  people  and  salute  their 
valor,  perseverance,  and  genius.  It  Is  a 
real  pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  offering  congratulations  to 
them  on  this,  Israel  Independence  Day. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
niversary of  Israel's  independence  has 
become  a  memorable  holiday,  and  it  is 
jubilantly  observed  not  only  in  Israel  but 
by  many  friends  and  sympathizers  of  the 
Israel  cause. 

In  the  history  of  civilization,  18  years 
is  not  a  long  time ;  in  the  history  of  man, 
18  years  is  not  sufficient  time  to  measure 
the  impact  of  a  momentous  event;  in  the 
history  of  nation-state,  an  18-year-old 
state  is  but  an  infant.  The  importance 
of  Israel's  independence  18  years  ago 
cannot,  however,  be  viewed  .only  in  the 
terms  of  years,  but  rather  must  be  seen 
in  the  impact  that  state  has  had  on  the 
lives  of  millions  of  Jews  aroimd  the 
world,  and  specifically  of  2.5  million  in- 
habitants of  Israel. 
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Today.  2.5  million  Lsraelis  live  In  a 
democratic  republic  where  Individual 
freedom  and  social  justice  prevail. 

The  marvel  of  Israel  has  been  the 
growth  of  a  modern  economic  system  In 
an  area  or.ce  largely  an  arid  desert, 
within  the  framework  of  democratic 
ideals  and  institutions.  Lsrael  has  taken 
its  place  as  a  respected  member  of  the 
international  community. 

The  parliamentary  government  of  Is- 
rael has  been  notably  stable,  and  the 
country  stands  as  a  positive  force  for 
peace  in  the  turbiilent  and  volatile 
Middle  East. 

The  outstanding  achievements  of  this 
nation  are  a  source  of  pride  to  all  of  us 
who  cherish  the  ideals  of  freedom,  and  a 
source  of  hope  to  all  of  us.  To  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  we  say,  "mazel  tov"— con- 
gratulations for  what  you  have  accom- 
plished In  the  past  18  years 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
privilege  to  participate  in  this  recogni- 
tion of  the  18th  anniver.sary  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Israel. 

In  addition  to  the  efforts  of  Its  own 
citizens,  the  growth  and  development  of 
this  nation  have  been  and  are  continu- 
ing to  be  fostered  by  many  others.  Dis- 
tlnguisiied  citizens  from  the  12th  District 
of  Illinois  are  contributors  of  time,  en- 
ergy, and  money  to  Israel,  as  are  many 
other  Americans. 

Notwithstanding  its  accompll.shments 
of  the  past  18  years,  many  problems  still 
burden  this  country.  It  Is  my  fervent 
hope  that  the  Republic  of  Lsrael  will  re- 
solve these  problems  rapidly  and  har- 
moniously and  will  flourish  in  peace  and 
prosperity. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  gen- 
eration is  privileged  to  live  through  what 
may  someday  be  rej?arded  by  historians 
as  the  age  of  the  developing  nations.  In 
the  turbulent,  uncertain  period  since 
World  War  II.  we  have  observed  a  parade 
of  what  seems  a  countless  number  of  new 
nations  declare  their  Independence  after 
centuries  of  subordination  to  major  world 
powers.  We  have  added  strange  and  un- 
accustomed new  words  to  our  vocabulary 
of  sovereign  states. 

Sadly,  the  coming  of  sovereignty  for  a 
great  many  of  these  emerging  nations 
has  not  brought  with  it  stability,  eco- 
nomic prosperity,  or  even  peace  More 
often  than  not,  their  course  has  been  one 
of  civil  unrest,  religious  friction,  swift 
and  sudden  overthrows  of  governmental 
authority,  violence,  and  tragedy. 

However,  there  Is  one  nation  which  has 
been  born  out  of  the  ashes  of  World  War 
n  that  Is  singularly  unique  In  this  re- 
spect. And  in  the  period  since  its  incep- 
tion— in  less  time,  in  fact,  than  it  takes  a 
boy  to  grow  into  manhood — the  sover- 
eign suite  of  Israel  has  established  a  rec- 
ord matched  by  few  nations  that  have 
stood  for  centuries. 

The  people  of  Israel  have  performed 
something  of  a  miracle  in  the  desert 
wastelands  of  the  Middle  East  In  just 
a  ff.v  short  years  they  have  established  a 
stable,  responsive  democratic  govern- 
ment. They  have  established  a  prosper- 
ing, growing  economy  that  is  able  to 
serve  its  consumer  needs  eus  well  as  its 
very  demanding  military  defense  needs. 


They  have  reestablished  a  focus  for  the 
ancient  tradlttona  and  culture  of  the 
Jewish  people.  And  they  have  estab- 
lished a  stable,  Intelligent,  articulate 
society. 

The  statistical  record  Is  almost  in- 
credible: an  Increase  in  arable  land  of 
something  like  360  percent,  largely 
through  modem  agricultural  methods 
and  irrigation;  an  average  annual  eco- 
nomic growth  rate  of  about  10  percent — 
on  a  par  or  above  that  for  virtually  every 
major  world  power;  In  a  period  In  which 
most  of  their  sister  new  nations  are  still 
swallowing  up  billions  In  economic  assist- 
ance, the  Israelis  are  already  extending 
some  forms  of  foreign  aid,  already  shar- 
ing the  bounty  of  their  promised  land. 

The  nation  of  Israel  certainly  ofifers  a 
message  for  all  mankind.  It  Is  one  of 
patience — patience  that  can  hold  for 
3.000  years.  It  Is  one  of  courage — cour- 
age to  endure  the  brutal,  outrageous  In- 
humanities that  have  decimated  the  Jews 
In  ancient  times  as  well  as  modem.  It  is 
one  of  faith  and  hope,  of  determination 
and  fortitude.  And  It  Is  one,  above  all, 
of  enlightermient. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  April  25,  marks  the 
18th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  free  and  Independent  nation  of 
Israel.  I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  extend 
congratulations  to  the  people  of  Israel  on 
this  occasion  and,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  western  Massachusetts  who  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent  In  this  body,  to  wish 
them  God's  speed. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  18th  anniversary  of  the  In- 
dependetwre  of  the  State  of  Israel,  and 
upon  this  occasion,  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues In  extending  congratulations  to 
the  people  of  Israel  who,  In  this  short 
span  of  years,  have  made  such  tremen- 
dous progress  against  great  odds  In  the 
building  of  their  new  nation. 

In  1948  Prime  Minister  Ben-Qurlon  de- 
clared the  establishment  of  an  lndep>end- 
ent  State  of  Israel  and  the  return  of  the 
exiles  to  that  land.  Recognition  by  Pres- 
ident Truman  and  the  United  States  fol- 
lowed. 

During  18  short  years,  more  than  a 
million  immigrants  were  received  by  Is- 
rael to  become  a  part  of  the  new  nation. 
Through  the  hard  work  and  consecrated 
effort  of  the  Israelis,  the  arid  land  has 
been  converted  to  agricultural  uses.  In- 
dustries have  been  built  and  are  ex- 
panding. Natural  resources  have  been 
developed.  New  towns  and  cities  have 
been  created  with  hospitals,  schools,  and 
other  necessary  facilities  to  accommo- 
date the  new  nation's  expanding  popu- 
lation. 

During  this  period  of  growth  and  ex- 
pansion, the  United  States  and  Israel 
forged  a  firm  bond  of  friendship.  On 
this  18th  anrUversary  of  Israel's  estab- 
lishment as  a  nation,  we  extend  our 
greetings  and  best  wishes  to  the  people 
of  Israel,  and  join  them  In  the  sincere 
hope  for  continued  peace  and  prosperity 
In  the  future. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  extremely  happy  to  extend 
my  greetings  to  the  people  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Israel  as  they  celebrate  the  18th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  their  sov- 
ereign state. 


I  congratulate  them  on  the  wonderful 
progress  they  have  made  as  a  nation 
during  this  short  span  of  time.  The 
establishment  of  Israel  as  an  independ- 
ent country  represents  a  great  victory 
not  only  for  the  Jewish  people,  but  for 
all  peoples  who  believe  In  self-determi- 
nation, human  freedom,  and  human  dig- 
nity. The  Jewish  state  has  met  the  chal- 
lenge and  merits  the  continued  confi- 
dence of  the  world,  because  they  have 
practiced  democracy,  justice,  brother- 
hood, and  peace. 

Israel  has  opened  Its  doors  to  Jewish 
Immigrants  from  displaced  camps  in 
Germany,  Austria.  Italy,  countries  in 
north  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East,  as 
well  Eis  other  parts  of  the  world.  This 
action  proves  to  all  that  Israel  recog- 
nizes Its  duty  and  obligation.  She  has 
opened  her  heart  to  these  Immigrants  to 
return  to  their  ancient  homeland,  and  In 
doing  so  has  fulfilled  a  promise  to  man- 
kind. 

Because  Israel  has  made  such  prog- 
ress In  the  face  of  its  gigantic  imdertak- 
Ing  is  justification  of  the  faith  of  those 
who  shared  In  the  work  of  establishing 
the  country,  and  Is  proof  of  the  magnifi- 
cent spirit  and  the  dedication  of  the 
people  of  Israel  to  Its  just  cause. 

Israel  today  Is  displaying  a  construc- 
tive role  In  the  family  of  free  nations  and 
will  continue  to  do  so.  It  merits  the  con- 
tinued moral  encouragement  of  all  who 
share  Its  great  love  for  liberty  and  In- 
dependence. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  observe  the  happy  occasion  of  the 
18th  anniversary  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
While  it  is  perhaps  unusual  that  the  Con- 
gress each  year  so  honors  one  particular 
foreign  nation,  it  Is  entirely  fitting  that 
we  do  so.  Israel  Is  more  than  just  an- 
other nation-state,  another  ally  to  us. 
She  is  the  culmination  of  generations  of 
hope  and  the  bright  promise  of  a  sorely 
ravaged  people.  Americans  are  deeply 
committed  to  her  success  and  emotionally 
bound  up  with  the  affairs  of  her  people. 

We  have  poured  out  assistance  to  her 
both  private  and  governmental.  We 
have  the  continuing  pleasure  of  watch- 
ing the  continuing  miracle,  which  the 
people  of  Israel  are  achieving.  They  are 
making  the  desert  flower  and  have 
formed,  agairwt  enormous  odds,  a  stable, 
permanent  home  for  the  Jews  of  all  the 
world. 

The  voice  of  Israel  is  a  voice  of  culture 
in  the  councils  of  the  world  respected 
for  the  ancient  wisdom  which  it  brings 
to  the  troublesome  affairs  of  our  world. 

Let  us  praise  Israel  and  her  valiant,  re- 
sourceful people.  Let  us  also  pray  that 
the  Issues  which  still  divide  her  from  her 
neighbors  may  be  resolved  and  that  all 
nations  of  the  Middle  East  may  leam  to 
live  in  harmony. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
day  18  years  ago  according  to  the  age-old 
Hebraic  calendar,  the  small  nation  of 
Israel  was  reborn  In  its  ancestral  home. 
Since  that  time  it  has  become  a  valued 
member  of  the  International  community, 
experienced  a  phenomenal  growth  rate, 
and  contributed  generously  of  Its  skills  to 
help  others  In  need  of  them.  Indeed,  the 
story  of  Israel  since  Independence  in 
1948  Is  one  worthy  of  a  great  epic  poet. 
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From  the  beginnings  of  the  national 
movement  in  the  latter  part  of  the  l&th 
century,  to  the  proclamation  In  May  1948 
by  the  Jewish  National  CoimcU  of  the  In- 
dependent State  of  Israel,  we  may  find 
all  the  great  themes:  Intense  zeal,  single- 
minded  dedication,  and  the  kind  of  cour- 
age which  only  the  loftiest  ideals  can  in- 
spire In  mankind.  And,  as  is  obvious  to 
even  the  most  casual  observer,  the  com- 
mitment to  progress  and  prosperity  has 
not  dimmed. 

Jews  from  every  comer  of  the  world, 
with  differences  In  language  and  custom 
a  legacy  of  their  dispersion  so  many  cen- 
turies ago,  have  been  welded  Into  a  state 
wherein  the  virtues  of  commimlty  enter- 
prise, a  common  goal,  and  plain  hard 
work  have  succeeded  In  creating  a  thriv- 
ing economy  In  what  was  once  nearly 
barren  land. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportxmlty 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  pajdng  tribute  to 
this  small  nation  and  its  brave  people. 
In  a  world  where  many  of  the  traditional 
virtues  have  been  ignored  or  denigrated. 
It  is  particularly  pleasant  at  this  time  to 
be  able  to  give  public  recognition  to  a 
country  which  has  practiced  them,  and 
made  them  work  beyond  the  fondest 
dreams  of  some  of  Its  own  early  support- 
ers. I  look  forward  to  many  even  more 
prosperous  aruiiversaries  In  the  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  DERWINSKII.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  other  Members!  pf  the 
House  this  afternoon  in  paying  trjjjute  to 
the  State  of  Israel,  which  celebrates  Its 
18th  anniversary  today.  The  United 
States  was  the  first  country  to  grant  de 
facto  recognition  to  the  State  of  Israel 
following  the  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence proclaimed  by  Prime  Minister  Ben- 
Gurion  In  1948. 

Since  that  time,  the  United  States  haa 
given  a  great  deal  of  public  and  private 
assistance  to  Israel,  which  Is  now  a 
flourishing  state.  Through  the  hard 
work  of  its  people,  Israel  has  made  tre- 
mendous Improvements  in  agriculture" 
and  industry  and  has  absorbed  over  a 
million  Immigrants.  Its  educational  sys- 
tem has  had  an  important  part  in  the 
nation's  rapid  development,  with  com- 
pulsory education  to  the  age  of  14  and 
vocational  training  provided  in  many 
fields. 

The  people  of  Israel  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  theh-  great  accomplish- 
ments in  developing  their  nation  over  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time.  I  hope 
that  they  will  continue  to  prosper  In 
peace. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
nappy  occasion,  the  anniversary  of 
krael  Independence  Day,  we  pay  tribute 
both  to  a  thriving  and  progressive  nation 
and  to  an  outstanding  and  courageous 
people.  It  is  a  real  privilege  for  me  to 
salute  not  only  the  citizens  of  Israel,  but 
all  our  Jewish  friends  hi  my  own  Second 
i^trict  of  Massachusetts,  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  the  world  on  this 
Klad  day. 

May  14,  1948.  marked  the  triumphant 
return  of  the  Jewish  people  to  their  an- 
cient homeland  after  ahnost  20  centuries 
or  absence.  Their  struggles  and  wander- 
ings during  the  preceding  2,000  years  had 
^nled  them  through  four  continents 


and  through  six  civilizations.  The  Jews 
had  wandered  In  Canaan,  been  enslaved 
In  Egypt,  suffered  destruction  In  Judah, 
and  had  been  taken  captive  In  Babylon. 
After  contact  with  the  Greeks  they  had 
suffered  strife  under  the  Maccabees  and 
oppression  by  the  Romans.  Yet  they  had 
survived — as  a  capitalist  class  tmder 
feudal  lords,  as  a  "People  of  the  Book" 
under  the  Moslems,  as  children  of  the 
ghetto  In  the  late  Middle  Ages;  as  states- 
men, scholars,  and  concentration  camp 
victims  In  the  modem  age.  Not  only 
had  they  survived  but  they  had  carefully 
preserved  their  ancient  heritage  and  the 
dream  of  restoring  Israel. 

Today,  after  18  years  of  Independence, 
Israel  has  taken  Its  place  among  the 
sovereign  nations  of  the  world.  It  boasts 
a  democratic  system  of  government,  a 
successful  program  of  economic  develop- 
ment, and  a  fine  record  in  the  cause  of 
International  cooperation. 

One  of  Its  most  outstanding  achieve- 
ments Is  the  multiplication  of  its  politi- 
cal, economic,  educational,  and  social  ties 
with  the  emerging  nations  of  Africa  and 
Asia.  Having  profited  from  the  genius  of 
her  own  economists,  Israel  has  now 
launched  a  far-reaching  program  of 
technical  assistance  In  order  to  share  her 
knowledge  of  economic  development  with 
the  developing  nations. 

The  exchange  of  information  and  skills 
with  Africans  and  Asians  is  growing  each 
year,  and  joint  undertakings  of  agricul- 
ture. Industry,  transport,  and  shipping 
are  expandhig.  In  1963  the  number  of 
Israelis  on  missions  to  Africa  and  Asia 
approached  2,000,  while  the  number  of 
students  and  apprentices  from  these 
countries  In  Israel  rose  to  more  than 
3,000.  This  effort  Is  only  one  more  In  the 
history  of  a  people  which  has  contributed 
to  the  world  great  Ideas  and  great  men 
such  as  Moses,  Spinoza,  Freud,  and 
Einstein. 

Americans  feel  great  affinity  and  ad- 
miration for  the  citizens  of  Israel.  We 
rejoice  In  the  triumph  celebrated  today, 
and  we  look  forward  confidently  to  the 
continued  success  and  progress  of  Israel 
In  the  coming  years.  Warmest  wishes 
and  congratulations  to  a  great  people. 

Mr.  HEieTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  remember  a  signal  event  of  the  20th 
century — the  day  upon  which  the  Jewish 
people  proclaimed  the  Independent  state 
of  Israel.  On  that  day  18  years  ago  ended 
the  20  centuries  of  dispersion  borne  by 
this  courageous  people  and  began  a  pe- 
riod of  triumph  and  prepress. 

Measured  in  terms  of  actual  land  area, 
Israel  Is  a  small  country,  encompassing 
only  8,000  square  mUes.  Upon  return- 
ing to  the  land  that  the  Bible  described 
as  one  "flowing  with  milk  and  honey," 
the  Jewish  people  found  In  1948  that 
years  of  neglect  had  turned  much  of  the 
soil  Into  wasteland.  Yet  neither  the  rela- 
tively small  size  nor  the  exhausted  nat- 
ural resources  could  daunt  the  spirit  of 
the  Israeli  people.  As  the  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  of  Israel,  Abba  Eban,  wrote: 

The  ancient  glory  Inspires  both  our 
memory  and  our  ambition.  The  Biblical 
literature,  the  Hebrew  language,  the  pur- 
suit of  luHversal  order  and  progresa  are  the 
spiritual  roots  of  otir  nationhood.  Seen  In 
this  light,  the  smallness  of  our  state  In  area 
and  population   are   enlarged  In  the   con- 


sciousness of  men  by  the  bro«ul  vistas  of  his- 
toric experience.  A  people  small  in  geography 
may  well  be  great  in  history.  Modern  Israel 
should  be  contemplated  In  historic  depth  and 
not  merely  In  terms  ol  Its  visible  surface.' 

In  the  18  years  since  gaining  Inde- 
pendence, Israel  has  made  remarkable 
and  impressive  progress  In  the  face  of 
great  problems. 

In  the  first  4  years  after  Its  establish- 
ment the  country  doubled  Its  population 
and  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  wreck- 
ing the  econcHny.  Temporarily,  Israel 
seemed  unable  to  cc^>e  with  such  a  large 
wave  of  immigration,  and  the  country- 
side was  dotted  with  many  Immigrant 
camps.  Today  a  visitor  to  the  country 
finds  It  hard  to  beUeve  that  such  diffi- 
culties ever  existed.  The  Immigrant 
camps,  the  masses  of  unemployed,  and 
the  general  shortages  are  gone.  Today 
Israel  is  alive  with  economic  activity, 
bright  new  towns,  and  abundant  con- 
siuner  goods.  Not  all  of  the  economic 
problems  have  been  solved,  but  Israel's 
record  is  one  of  astounding  achievement 
which  provides  a  foundation  for  attack- 
ing her  remaining  problems. 

Accompansdng  economic  achievement 
have  come  Important  steps  toward  po- 
litical and  social  progress.  The  Israelis 
have  set  up  a  democratic  r^ublic.  They 
have  participated  enthusiastically  in  the 
United  Nations  and  Its  affiliated  agen- 
cies. They  have  enacted  progressive 
legislation  such  as  the  national  Insurance 
law  In  1954,  which  provides  for  old-age 
pensions,  survivors'  Insurance,  work-In- 
jury Insurance,  maternity  insurance,  and 
family  allowances. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  pay  tribute  to- 
day to  the  great  Israeli  people  and  to  our 
Jewish  friends  throughout  the  world.  It 
is  a  real  pleasure  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  offering  congratulations  and 
warmest  best  wishes  to  them  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Israeli  Independence  Day. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  happy  to  join  with  my  colleagues  In 
celebrating  the  18th  year  of  Independ- 
ence of  the  State  of  Israel  on  this  day. 
which  Is  the  equivalent  of  the  5th  day  of 
lyar  in  the  Hebrew  calendar. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  In  Jerusalem  on 
the  occasion  of  the  10th  year  of  inde- 
pendence in  1958. 

We  In  the  United  States  who  are  just 
10  years  short  of  the  second  centennial 
of  our  own  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence take  special  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  still  new  state,  a  bastion  of 
democracy  In  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  HUnols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  celebrate  the  18th  anniversary 
of  Israel's  Independence.  When  we 
count  the  achievements  of  that  small  but 
mighty  bastion  of  democracy  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  we  can  only  be  amazed  by  the 
great  achievements  that  determination 
and  dedication  have  produced  In  so  short 
a  time. 

Immigrants  fleeing  from  Intolerable 
conditions  In  all  parts  of  the  world, 
thirsting  for  freedom,  driven  by  Inse- 
curity and  persecution,  sought  refuge  In 
a  homeland  both  new  and  old — Israel. 
As  pioneers,  they  made  the  desert  bloom. 

» Irving  Miller,  "Israel:  the  Eternal  Ideal" 
(New  York.  Parrar,  Straus  &  Cudahy,  1956), 
p.  vlU. 
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They  transfonned  a  wasteland  Into  a 
homeland  which  produced  not  only  food 
and  siistenance.  but  which  quick.Iy  devel- 
oped hidustrtes.  formerly  unknown. 

These  pioneers  built  a  great  univer- 
sity, they  established  a  medical  school 
and  a  hospital.  P'rom  these  institutions, 
scientists,  doctors,  and  nurses  have  been 
supplied,  not  just  for  their  own  country 
but  for  emerging  nations  in  Africa  and 
other  parts  of  an  awakening  world. 

The  Hebrew  University,  the  Hada.ssah 
Medical  Organization  and  Kupat  Holim, 
the  labor  sick  fund,  have  trained  iieneral 
practitioners,  specialists,  and  nurse.s  who 
are  serving  in  Israel,  and  in  Liberia, 
Kenya,  Tanzania,  and  Kampalo.  Emerg- 
ing nations  in  Africa  and  Asia  will  join 
the  United  SUte.s  in  saying  "Blessed  Is 
the  name  of  Israel." 

The  world  in  which  we  live  is  a  better, 
ft  safer,  a  more  secure  and  a  world  ma- 
terially and  spiritually  richer  because  18 
years  ago  today  the  State  of  Israel  was 
bom. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  join  our  friends  in  the  free  world 
to  celebrate  the  18th  anniversary  of 
Israel's  independence.  That  this  nation 
stands  as  a  free  and  sovereign  entity 
represents  the  realization  of  a  2.000- 
year-old  dream.  It  might  be  a  day.  too. 
for  all  people  to  reflect  on  the  great  debt 
that  is  owed  to  the  Jewish  people  for 
their  providing  the  foundations  upon 
which  our  civilization  and  society  is  built. 

Israel  has  grown  from  a  sparse  desert 
of  less  than  100,000  inhabitants  into  a 
prosperous  and  expanding  nation  of  over 
2  million  citizens.  But  this  prosperity 
and  wealth  ha.s  not  come  without  a  price. 
The  list  of  obstacles  that  only  yesterday 
faced  the  Jewish  nation  is  long  and 
difficult. 

The  hazards  of  Mother  Nature  .^nd  the 
enmity  of  Israel  s  Arab  neighbors  com- 
bined to  Impose  almost  Impossible  odds 
that  the  new  state  could  not,  and  would 
not,  succeed.  And  yet  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple overcame  the  odds.  They  have 
trlumphod- 

Today,  Israel  has  proudly  conquered 
her  internal  problems.  Thousands  of 
acres  of  previous  desert  have  Deen  irri- 
gated and  now  produce  an  abundance  of 
crops.  Electric  power  is  fast  becoming 
an  everyday  fact  of  life  for  most  of  the 
country  The  fact  that  Israel  welcomes 
and  absorb.s  more  than  100.000  immi- 
grants annually  attests  to  her  affluence 
and  prosperity. 

Yet  Israel  remains  an  island  in  a  sea 
of  hostility.  The  governments  of  neigh- 
boring Arab  States  still  wi.sh  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  Jewish  State  Israel  has 
endured  both  hot  and  cold  wars.  At 
present  there  exists  a  state  of  tense  out- 
ward peace,  but  at  any  moment  this  could 
burst  into  hot  war. 

It  is  my  hope  that  on  this  18th  anni- 
versary of  Israel  mdeper.dence  the  states 
of  the  Middle  East  will  come  to  recognize 
Israel  as  a  sovereign  and  Independent 
nation,  and  accept  her  Into  their  com- 
mon Intercourse  Her  neighbors  have 
much  to  gain  from  this  friendship  and 
Israel  needs  their  recognition  to  con- 
tinue .^u"cess  But  most  of  all.  world 
peace  .'Stands  to  gain  and  by  this  every 


nation  on  earth  has  a  stake  in  the  events 
of  the  Middle  East. 

While  we  join  in  commemorating  the 
18th  anniversary  of  Israel  independence, 
we  sliould  keep  in  mind  that  there  Is  a 
thread  of  continuity  that  runs  through 
the  history  of  Judaism  for  over  4,000 
years  that  has  sparked  some  of  the 
greatest  of  man's  Ideas  and  Ideals.  The 
State  of  Israel  is  young,  but  the  Jewish 
people  have  been  tempered  and  matured 
by  years  of  hardship  and  deprivation. 
This  Is  why  they  have  withstood,  and  in- 
deed mastered,  the  tumultuous  and  un- 
stable past  18  years,  and  I  am  confident 
that  this  past  is  but  a  prologue  to  Israel's 
future. 

Israel  is  a  combination  of  dynamiclsm 
and  coheslveness.  This  has  made  her 
succeed  and  this,  I  think,  will  make  her 
endure.  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  Israel  peace,  prosperity,  and 
happiness  on  this  18th  commemoration 
of  Independence. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  courageous  and  progressive  nation  of 
Israel  on  the  occasion  of  the  18th  anni- 
versary of  her  independence. 

During  the  comparatively  brief  period 
of  her  history  as  an  independent  nation, 
the  people  of  Israel  have  carved  a  strong, 
free  and  prospering  nation  out  of  the 
desert  to  provide  a  home  for  refugees 
from  throughout  the  world.  The  skillful 
and  resourceful  manner  in  ^hich  Israel 
has  stabilized  Its  economy,  established  a 
strong  democratic  government,  suc- 
cessfully absorbed  a  vast  number  of  im- 
migrants and  withstood  the  continual 
threat  of  outside  aggression  should  serve 
as  a  proud  example  to  the  developing  na- 
tions on  every  continent. 

Today,  because  of  the  untiring  and 
imaginative  efforts  of  the  Israelis,  and 
with  the  generous  public  and  private  £is- 
sistance  from  the  United  States,  Israel  Is 
a  productive  nation  with  a  remarkable 
record  of  economic,  political,  social  and 
cultural  development.  Her  Industry  is 
expanding  rapidly;  her  agricultural  out- 
put has  soared  as  cultivable  land  has 
nearly  doubled  In  18  years,  marshlands 
have  been  drained  and  broad  irrigation 
programs  have  been  initiated;  an  out- 
standing system  of  free  education  for  all 
children  between  5  and  14  has  been  es- 
tablished to  Insure  a  proper  basis  for  fur- 
ther development  in  the  years  ahead;  and 
hospitals,  scientific  institutions,  and  cul- 
tural centers  have  been  built  to  enrich 
the  lives  of  the  people. 

I  was  privileged  to  visit  Israel  this 
past  fall  as  a  member  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  During  our 
stay  we  were  most  impressed  with  the 
rapidly  multiplying  agricultural  com- 
munities, the  tourist  centers,  the  lakhish 
development  area,  the  town  of  Ashdod 
with  Its  new  port,  and  to  learn  of  the 
great  progress  being  made  In  the  devel- 
opment area  of  Klryat  Gat. 

Following  a  long  and  wide-ranging 
discussion  with  the  MlrUster  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  Mrs.  Oolda  Melr.  and  Ambas- 
sador Moshe  Bltan,  director  of  the  UJ3. 
department  at  the  Foreign  Ministry,  I 
felt  it  a  most  significant  honor  to  plant 
a  tree  In  the  Kennedy  Forest  as  a  sym- 


bol of  the  deep  and  abiding  friendship 
of  our  two  nations. 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  trait  of 
Israel  is  the  same  strong  national  dedi- 
cation to  freedom,  social  justice  and  the 
principles  of  democracy  which  are  the 
foundation  of  our  own  Government.  Is- 
rael stands  out  as  a  model  of  govern- 
mental stability,  a  bastion  of  freedom 
and  democracy  to  developing  areas 
throughout  the  world,  and  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  the  rapid  progress  that 
is  possible  under  democratic  institutions 
at  a  time  of  Important  ideological  com- 
p>etltlon. 

At  the  same  time  she  has  effectively 
met  the  challenge  of  the  economic  and 
political  problems  Inherent  to  all  new 
nations,  Israel  has  admitted  and  success- 
fully assimilated  more  than  1  million  ref- 
ugees from  Europe.  North  America. 
Africa,  and  Asia.  Even  more  remark- 
ably, she  has  Indicated  both  the  willing- 
ness and  ability  to  share  the  knowledge 
and  experience  accumulated  through  the 
years  with  other  less  developed  nations 
by  Instituting  a  program  of  technical 
assistance  In  the  fields  of  agriculture, 
health  and  education  In  Africa  and  Latin 
America.  This  program  of  overseas  as- 
sistance has  proven  uniquely  successful 
because  of  the  very  real  understanding 
In  Israel  of  the  type  of  assistance  most 
critically  needed  for  sound  national  de- 
velopment In  these  areas. 

The  people  of  Israel  have  our  heartiest 
congratulations  and  good  will  on  this 
occasion,  and  our  assurance  of  continued 
support  in  the  years  ahead.  As  we  look 
back  with  satisfaction  on  the  tremendous 
accomplishments  of  the  past  18  years,  we 
can  look  to  the  future  with  confidence 
as  this  brave  nation  makes  greater  strides 
toward  economic  growth  and  peaceful 
relations  within  the  framework  of  the 
free,  democratic  tradition  she  has  al- 
ready established. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  join  today  In  com- 
memorating the  18th  anniversary  of  the 
Independence  of  Israel.  To  the  valiant, 
wise,  and  energetic  people  of  that  coun- 
try, who  have  accomplished  so  much  in 
such  a  brief  period.  I  extend  my  admira- 
tion and  earnest  wishes  for  continued 
success. 

In  the  years  since  Independence.  Israel 
has  succeeded  in  creating  a  dynamic, 
flourishing  economy.  Last  year  the  gross 
national  product  rose  by  8  percent  at 
constant  prices.  There  was  full  employ- 
ment and  Increased  per  capita  Income. 
Ebcports  reached  new  heights. 

These  are  remarkable  accomplish- 
ments. But  even  more  remarkable  is  the 
fact  that  despite  the  great  efforts  re- 
quired, despite  the  problems  of  hostile 
neighbors,  massive  immigration,  and 
limited  natural  resources,  Israel  has  not 
turned  In  upon  Itself  and  become  pre- 
occupied with  Its  own  problems  and 
needs. 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  great  character 
of  the  Israeli  people  that  they  have 
reached  out  to  help  others  and  to  share 
their  experience  and  understanding  wltn 
other  developing  nations.  Israel's  Inter- 
national cooperation  program  last  year 
sent  more  than  700  technicians  and  other 
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helpers  into  55  countries  around  the 
world.  More  than  2,100  students  from 
80  lands  came  to  Israel  to  participate  in 
training  courses.  The  Hebrew  Univer- 
sity. Technion  in  Haifa,  and  the  Gadna 
and  Nahal  youth  organizations  have  par- 
ticipated in  this  people-to-people  aid. 
Countries  with  growing  populations  seek- 
ing new  lands  on  which  to  settle  have 
benefited  from  Israel's  experience  with 
new  settlements. 

Israel  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the 
positive  role  it  has  played  as  a  good 
citizen  in  the  international  community. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  marking  the  18th  anni- 
versary of  the  Independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Israel. 

At  a  time  when  new  nations  and  older 
underdeveloped  countries  are  struggling 
to  build  strong  and  Independent  socie- 
ties, the  story  of  the  past  18  years  in 
Israel  should  be  an  Insplr^itlon  for  all. 

When  the  task  seems  too  dangeroiis 
and  difBcult  and  when  the  goal  seems 
too  distant,  one  need  only  remind  him- 
self of  the  1900  years  of  frustration  dur- 
ing which  the  "promised  land"  was  only 
a  dream  and  the  18  years  In  which  that 
dream  has  become  a  living  monument. 

Israel  is  a  monimient  to  the  unrelent- 
ing devotion  of  a  people  to  their  promise ; 
a  devotion  that  withstood  centuries  of 
heartache  and  grievous  tortures  of  mind 
and  body. 

Since  that  day  in  Tel  Aviv  In  1948 
when  Prime  Minister  Ben-Gurion  de- 
clared the  establishment  of  the  Inde- 
pendent State  of  Israel,  It  seems 
as  though  the  pent-up  energies  of  gen- 
erations have  been  unleashed. 

The  energy  of  the  people  of  Israel  has 
turned  rocky  mountainside  Into  forest; 
desert  into  flourishing  farms ;  and  empty 
coasts  Into  thriving  ports.  This  tre- 
mendous job  of  building  was  done  despite 
the  constant  and  unwarranted  attacks 
of  hostile  neighbors.  Certainly  these 
neighbors  should  know  by  now  that  the 
State  of  Israel  Is  here  to  stay  and  that 
a  people  so  long  denied  their  own  land 
will  not  be  moved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  critics  of  our  policy 
ask  what  we  seek  in  the  world,  what  we 
want  in  South  Vietnam,  Africa,  or  South 
America,  perhaps  we  need  only  point 
to  Israel  and  say  we  only  seek  to  assure 
that  each  man  have  a  right  to  hla 
promised  land,  and  to  develop  a  country 
tfl  which  he  can  live  freely  and  prosper. 

And  if  those  we  seek  to  help  ask  what 
they  must  do,  perhaps  we  need  only  point 
to  the  people  of  Israel  and  say  you  must 
put  forth  a  measure  of  their  energy  and 
devotion. 

The  United  States  can  be  proud  to  have 
been  the  first  nation  to  recognize  the  in- 
dependent State  of  Israel  and  proud,  too. 
of  the  public  and  private  aid  we  have 
given  to  its  people.  But  our  help  and 
good  wishes  would  have  meant  little  If 
It  were  not  for  the  courageoiis  people 
who  built  and  defended  this  nation  with 
their  own  labors  and  lives. 

I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
saluting  the  people  of  Israel  on  this  an- 
niversary of  the  reblth  of  their  nation; 
m  extending  our  hope  that  they  wUl  be 
aUowed  to  develop  an  even  greater  so- 
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clety  In  peace;  and  In  pledging  our  co- 
operation in  building  a  better  world  for 
ail  mankind. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
honor  the  18th  birthday  of  Israel. 

For  a  nation  so  small,  so  young  and  so 
lacking  in  natural  resources,  Israel  has 
com^a  long  way  in  a  short  time.  And  I 
am  sure  that  Its  future  is  destined  to  be 
a  bright  and  Influential  one  on  the  world 
scene. 

By  placijig  its  trust  In  God  and  In  Its 
people.  Israel  has  flourished.  A  garden 
has  grown  in  what  used  to  be  desert. 

The  people  of  Israel  have  turned  their 
land  into  a  source  of  steadily  rising  liv- 
ing standards  through  hard  work  and 
diligent  study  of  the  forces  of  nature. 

The  same  qualities  make  the  people 
of  Israel  world  famed  for  their  culture, 
their  art  and  the  depth  of  their  knowl- 
edge. 

While  It  has  been  only  18  years  since 
Israel's  birth,  its  conception  hfls  taken 
thousands  of  years. 

With  the  age  of  its  concept  as  the 
"promised  land"  has  come  wisdom.  With 
its  youth  as  a  nation  has  come  vigor. 

The  people  of  Israel  have  proved  their 
courage  on  countless  occasions  against  a 
hostile  landscape  and  even  more  hostile 
neighbors  bent  upon  their  destruction. 

But  they  have  shown  that  their  urge 
to  create  a  free  and  peaceful  land  Is 
stronger  than  the  will  of  Its  neighbors  to 
destroy. 

We  wish  Israel  and  Its  people  a  happy 
and  prosperous  future  as  a  nsttlon  and  as 
a  people. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  Is  with  great  plesisure  that  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  State  of  Israel  on  this  day, 
its  18th  anniversary  of  independence. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  had  the  privilege  of  visit- 
ing this  young  nation  last  November. 
Upon  leaving  Israel,  I  could  not  help  but 
reflect  upon  the  amazing  progress  and 
courage  of  these  people  and  their  lead- 
ers. 

Israel's  economic  progress  over  the  last 
18  years  Is  indeed  singular — particularly 
In  view  of  the  odds  agairist  which  she 
has  struggled.  More  than  half  the  land 
is  desert  and  only  a  third  Is  cultivable; 
sources  of  energy  are  negligible;  her 
mineral  wealth  is  not  generously  diversi- 
fied; the  growth  of  her  population  far 
exceeds  even  the  rapid  pace  usual  In 
other  developing  nations — with  3 1/2  times 
as  many  people  today  as  there  were  when 
Israel  achieved  Independence.  Further- 
more, while  her  geographical  location  as 
a  link  between  three  continents  could  of- 
fer enviable  commercial  advantages,  she 
is  denied  these  advantages  because  the 
Suez  Canal  is  blockaded  to  her  shipping 
and  land  communications  with  her  Arab 
nations  are  nonexistent. 

Yet,  despite  these  handicaps,  the  Is- 
raeli economy  has  advanced  almost  be- 
yond belief.  Israel  continues  to  out- 
strip her  Arab  neighbors,  and  their 
chances  of  catching  up  diminish  every 
day;  she  has  moved  from  a  subsistence 
agricultural  economy  at  the  time  of  her 
Independence  to  a  complex  Industrial 
society;  the  annual  average  Increase  in 
gross  national  product  In  the  period  1955 
to  1964  Is  recorded  at  more  than  10  per- 


cent; unemployment  has  decreased  from 
9.5  percent  of  the  working  force  in  1949 
to  3.3  percent  in  1964;  her  agricultural 
products  meet  nearly  all  the  food  needs 
of  the  nation,  and  standards  of  nutrition 
continue  to  rise;  bright  new  towns  have 
sprung  up  In  what  was  once  desert  waste- 
land; between  1949  and  1964,  the  area  of 
Irrigated  land  has  increased  by  360  per- 
cent; and,  whereas  Israel  In  1963  im- 
F>orted  almost  twice  sis  much  as  she  did 
in  1949.  her  exports  have  risen  nearly 
nine  times  over  the  same  period — all  this 
despite  the  Arab  boycott.  Moreover,  her 
people  are  dynamic  and  motivated,  and 
her  leswiers  are  intelligent  and  idesilistlc. 

Israel  today  is  a  showcase  among  the 
developing  nations.  She  knows  the 
meaning  of  being  a  new  nation,  proud  of 
sovereignty  yet  ever  mindful  of  the  basic 
Interdependence  of  nations.  Because  of 
this  consciousness,  she  has.  over  the  last 
few  years  especially,  helped  other 
developing  nations  fulfill  their  "rising 
expectations."  She  is  a  source  of  ex- 
pertise in  a  number  of  areas  in  which  she 
has  forged  ahead — in  fields  such  as  co- 
operative agriculture,  solar  energy,  de- 
salination of  sea  water,  irrigation  tech- 
nology, public  health,  and  aeronautical 
engineering.  Between  1958  and  1963,  Is- 
rael took  part  In  cooperative  projects  In 
almost  100  countries,  sending  abroad 
more  than  1.000  experts,  particularly  in 
the  fields  of  agriculture  and  medicine. 

In  1964  alone.  Israel  cooperated  in  the 
development  projects  of  more  than  70 
countries  in  Africa.  Asia,  the  Mediter- 
ranean basin,  and  Latin  America.  Em- 
phasis has  been  not  on  simply  taking 
over  these  projects,  but  on  training 
local  personnel  so  that  they  may  gain  the 
necessary  expertise.  As  a  training 
ground  for  other  developing  nations,  she 
opens  wide  the  doors  of  her  educational 
and  professional  institutions  to  students 
from  other  nations  seeking  to  learn,  ac- 
commodating today  more  than  2,000  stu- 
dents a  year.  Between  1958  and  the  be- 
ginning of  1963,  more  than  6,000  students 
from  4  continents  benefited  from  pro- 
fessional training  In  Israel. 

The  problems  that  face  Israel  today 
are  great.  One  Is  a  water  shortage 
which.  If  not  met.  will  Impede  further 
development  of  both  the  industrial  and 
agricultural  sectors  of  the  economy. 
Moreover,  the  Arab  States,  which  control 
most  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Jordan, 
threaten  to  divert  the  river's  flow,  and 
thereby  frustrate  Israel's  plan  to  develop 
the  Negev.  Another  problem  is  Israel's 
balance  of  payments,  with  the  volume  of 
her  Imports  far  exceeding  the  volume  of 
her  exports.  This  lias  contributed  to 
what  Is  probably  the  gravest  and  most 
stubborn  of  Israel's  economic  problems, 
persistent  Inflation. 

Israel's  biggest  headache,  however,  is 
President  Nasser,  whose  threats  force 
Israel  to  spend  12  percent  of  her  na- 
tional Income  for  defense,  Instead  of  for 
the  further  development  of  her  standard 
of  living.  When  I  was  In  Israel,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  nation's 
defense  problems  with  Prime  Minister 
Levi  Eshkol,  Foreign  Minister  Golda 
Meir,  and  Defense  Adviser  Moshe  Din- 
steln.  There  is  no  questioning  the  se- 
riousness  of  Nasser's   threats.    Israel's 
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geographic-strategic  position  is  one  of 
weakness,  given  the  combined  numerical 
strength,  financial  resources,  and  inter- 
national bargaining  power  of  her  adver- 
saries 

The  Arab  States  are  spending  millions 
of  dollars  to  train  new  brigades  and  to 
equip  them  with  new  weapons — weapons 
which  are  acquired  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  West.  The  .'Vrabs  re- 
main committed  to  destroying  Israel. 
The  United  Nations  has  b«^en  unable  to 
challenge  this  illegal  posture  and  the 
Soviet  Union  pours  new  weafxr-ns  Into 
Egypt.  Syria,  and  Iraq  What  is  more. 
ti^ie  United  States — while  it  helps  Israel 
through  development  loans,  food  grants, 
private  gifts  and  investments,  and  moral 
support — hurts  Israel  by  providing 
planes,  tanks,  and  missiles  to  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Jordan 

The  concentration  of  hostile  and  well- 
equipped  armies  on  all  Israel's  frontiers 
presents;  a  constant  threat  of  an  attack 
too  swift  to  be  prevented  by  external 
intervention  In  view  of  this  danger,  I 
feel  it  is  imperative  that  this  Govern- 
ment take  all  measures  necessary  to  de- 
ter those  who  menace  Israel's  security. 
I:  IS  up  to  this  Government  to  help  this 
valiant  nation  defend  herself  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  do  everything  In  its  power 
uo  bring  about  a  lasting  peace  settlement 
In  this  strife-rtdden  region  of  the  Middle 
East. 

I  salute  Israel  on  the  occasion  of  her 
18  years  of  Independence — a  nation 
built  on  long-range  hopes;  a  nation  al- 
ways careful  not  to  indulge  in  short- 
term  efforts  to  reap  immediate  profits. 
May  she  continue  to  be  successful  in  as- 
suming the  responsibilities  of  independ- 
ence, and  may  siie  soon  be  tree  of  the 
tnreat  of  external  aggression  which 
haunts  her  dally 

Mr.  CAREY,  Mr.  Speaker,  Israel  cele- 
brates its  18th  anniversary  today  After 
2,000  years  of  exile,  the  children  of 
Israel  have  returned  to  rebuild  their 
ancient  home  in  Palestine 

The  growth  of  Israel  has  been  nothing 
less  than  a  modern  miracle  of  courage, 
energy,  and  imagination.  Three  days 
after  achieving  its  independence  the  new 
state  was  under  siege  from  five  of  Its 
Arab  neighbors  The  attackers  were  re- 
pulsed and  then  routed.  With  their  ex- 
ternal enemies  at  bay  the  Israelis 
launched  a  new  struggle  to  convert  the 
desert  Into  a  growing  agricultural  and 
Industrial  economy. 

The  Israelis  have  conducted  their  bat- 
tle against  nature  wltTi  the  same  deter- 
mination and  imagination  that  routed 
their  external  enemies  and  the  results 
have  been  no  less  spectacular  In  less 
Chan  two  decades  a  plot  of  barren  waste- 
land has  been  tran.sformed  into  a  pros- 
[x>rlng  industrial  nation  with  an  un- 
equaled  growth  rate  of  nearly  10  percent. 
The  amount  in  cultivat.ed  land  has  more 
than  doubled  and  the  amount  of  Irri- 
gated land  has  grown  by  over  500  per- 
cent Industrial  growth  has  been  no  less 
impressive:  m  the  5-year  period  between 
1958  and  1963.  for  instance,  the  value  of 
Israel  ^  Industrial  output  actually 
doubled. 

But  Israel's  spectacular  economic 
prowth  IS  only  inalf  of  the  story.     The 


gifted  people  that  have  Immigrated  to 
the  new  Jewish  homeland  have  already 
made  Tel  Aviv  a  major  world  cultural 
center.  Israel  ranks  second  In  the  world 
for  the  number  of  books  published  In 
proportion  to  its  total  population.  Over 
a  thousand  libraries  have  grown  along- 
side the  new  agricultural  and  Industrial 
complexes  that  are  transforming  the 
desert.  The  Israel  National  Theater 
and  the  famed  Israel  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra tour  the  world  as  well  as  enrich- 
ing the  lives  of  their  own  Israeli 
audiences.  Museums  and  historical 
shrines  mark  the  landscape  In  a  nation 
that  combines  a  reverence  for  its  past 
with  a  progressive  view  of  the  future. 

The  spectacular  accomplishments  of 
Israel  are  no  surprise  to  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  aware  of  how  much 
Jewish -Americans  have  done  to  emlch 
the  culture  and  growth  of  our  own  Na- 
tion. It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  Israel  on  the 
18th  anniversary  of  its  independence. 

Mr.  aiAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
honor  to  Join  in  this  commemoration  of 
the  18th  anniversary  of  Israel's  inde- 
pendence. These  18  years  have  not  been 
easy  ones  for  Israel,  but  they  have  dem- 
onstrated, as  few  countries  have  ever 
been  able  to  do,  the  Indefatigable  energy 
of  a  people  dedicated  to  national  unity 
and  tied  by  Iron  boimds  of  loyalty  and 
faith. 

At  this  moment,  however,  even  as  we 
rejoice  with  our  friends  in  Israel  on  the 
occasion  of  their  Independence  Day,  we 
must  remember  the  tremendous  pres- 
sures which  conspire  to  do  them  111. 
Peace  In  the  Middle  East  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  Israel  and.  indeed,  to  the 
world.  It  is  up  to  this  government  to  do 
everything  within  its  power  to  assure 
this  peace. 

To  their  credit.  Israel  has  exerted  ev- 
ery possible  effort  toward  the  goed  of 
achieving  peace  in  their  troubled  part  of 
our  troubled  world.  But  they  have  been 
neither  aided  or  encouraged  by  the  con- 
tinued arms  buildup  in  the  Middle  East. 
They  have  been  forced  for  self-preserva- 
tion to  continue  seeking  military  assist- 
ance, but  it  Is  their  strongest  desire  to 
achieve  peace. 

This  country  Is  and  must  continue  to 
be  committed  to  the  free  grrowth  of  Is- 
rael, permitting  that  great  nation — to 
which  Western  civilization  owes  so 
much — to  prosper  and  flourish,  unham- 
pered by  the  persistent  menace  of  In- 
creasing military  buildups  on  their  bor- 
ders. 

I  urge  this  administration  to  properly 
mark  Israel's  Independence  by  as- 
suring them  that  we  will  not  contribute 
to  an  arms  imbalance  which  favors  the 
Arabs  In  the  Middle  East  in  any  way — 
that  we  will  do  our  best  to  discourage  our 
allies  from  contributing  In  any  way — 
that  we  will  do  our  best  to  bring  the 
Arab-Israeli  dispute  to  a  peaceful  con- 
clusion, but  that  we  will  always  stand 
ready  to  aid  Israel  in  the  event  that  these 
other  goals  are  unrealized. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
Join  In  marking  the  independence  of  this 
proud,  inspired,  and  Inspiring  nation. 

My  congratulatiorw  and  best  wishes  to 
the  Israeli  government  and  its  loyal  sup- 


porters throughout  the  world— of  whcxn 
I  Bin  proud  to  be  one. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
we  celebrate  the  18th  anniversary  of  the 
foimding  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

For  hundreds  of  years  the  Jewish 
people  have  labored  to  found  their  own 
nation  where  the  great  cultural  heritage 
of  their  people  could  be  preserved  and 
nurtured  for  generations  imborn.  At  the 
turn  of  this  century,  a  struggle  to  achieve 
this  goal  appeared  to  be  nearing  an  end 
but  at  every  tiuTi  new  and  almost  unsur- 
moimtable  obstacles  seemed  to  appear  in 
the  path  of  a  new  and  sovereign  Israel. 

Many  prophets  of  doom  and  despair 
said  that  there  would  never  be  a  State 
of  Israel.  However.  18  years  ago  the 
dream  became  a  reality  and  valiant 
leadership  has  successfully  proved  that 
this  young  nation  can  achieve  greatness 
in  a  short  period  of  time. 

I  am  proud  to  do  honor  to  the  State  of 
Israel  on  the  occasion  of  this  notable 
anniversary. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  marks  the  18th  anniver- 
sary of  independence  for  the  State  of 
Israel.  In  these  18  years  perseverance 
and  toll  have  reclaimed  desert  waste, 
transformed  them  Into  fertile  fields  and 
established  firmly  a  modem  free  society 
in  this  ancient  land. 

Israel  stands  as  a  tribute  to  the  crea- 
tivity and  diligence  of  its  people,  a  symbol 
of  hope,  achievement,  and  renewal. 

I  Join  in  expressing  warm  regards  to 
the  people  of  Israel  on  this  happy  occa- 
sion and  extend  to  them  their  ancient 
salutation  and  prayerful  entreaty 
"Shalom." 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nation 
of  Israel  whose  Independence  day  we 
celebrate  today  is  one  of  more  than  50 
sovereign  states  that  have  come  into 
being  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Yet 
Israel,  which  proclaimed  its  Independ- 
ence to  the  world  on  May  14,  1948,  is 
unique  In  many  ways. 

One  must  look  to  the  rich  history  of 
the  Jewish  people  in  order  to  more  clear- 
ly understand  the  deep  significance  of 
their  return  to  the  land  of  Israel.  Some 
3,200  years  ago  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews 
entered  Israel  and  made  parts  of  it  their 
home  for  12  centuries. 

The  formative  period  of  Israel,  ruled 
in  tiun  by  Judges,  kings,  prophets,  and 
scribes,  lasted  from  approximately  1200 
B.C.,  when  the  Israelites  entered  Canaan, 
to  A.D.  71,  when  the  Romans  crushed  the 
Bar  Kochba  revolt,  exiled  the  Jews,  and 
renamed  the  land  Palestine. 

The  history  of  Palestine  for  the  next 
2,000  years  was  marked  by  successive 
waves  of  foreign  conquerors,  and  as  the 
years  went  by,  the  life  of  the  Jews  in 
Palestine  dwindled  until  only  an  impov- 
erished remnant  remained  of  the  once 
thriving  people.  With  the  banishment 
of  the  Jews  from  their  homeland  the  his- 
tory of  Palestine  ceased  to  be  a  history  of 
the  Jews  for  the  time  being. 

In  spite  of  nearly  2,000  years  of  sepa- 
ration from  Israel,  the  Jews  managed  to 
preserve  their  identity  and  to  retain  a 
sense  of  unity. 

This  bond  was  composed  of  a  common 
body  of  belief,  law,  knowledge,  customs, 
and  particularly  of  a  common  belief  In 
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their  history  and  to  their  belief  In  de- 
livery from  exile  and  return  to  the  an- 
cient homeland. 

The  Jewish  connection  with  the  parcel 
of  land  known  as  Israel  has  not  rested 
on  the  simple  fact  of  a  previous  occupa- 
tion that  was  almost  terminated  1,800 
years  ago.  The  faith  of  the  Jewish 
people,  as  well  as  their  conception  of 
their  origin,  history,  and  destiny,  has 
been  bound  with  their  past  life  In  Pales- 
tine and  with  the  fervent  expectaUon 
of  its  renewal. 

On  May  14,  1948,  the  Jewish  people 
proclaimed  the  restoration  of  Israel  as 
a  sovereign  state.  The  bitter  years  of 
the  Diaspora  had  ended.  An  era  of 
astounding  economic,  political,  and  social 
progress  had  begun.  The  barren  coun- 
try which  the  Jews  took  over  in  1948  had 
long  since  ceased  to  "flow  with  milk  and 
honey." 

Years  of  neglect  had  turned  verdant 
valleys  into  malarial  swamps,  rich  pas- 
tures into  dust  bowls,  forested  hills  Into 
eroded  mounds  of  bedrock.  Yet  the 
courageous  spirit  that  had  sustained  the 
Jews  through  their  exile  enabled  them 
to  attack  the  problems  of  forging  a  new 
nation. 

The  settlers  drained  the  swamps, 
checked  the  spreading  sand  dunes, 
planted  millions  of  trees,  improved  seeds 
and  farming  methods,  and  made  the 
land  yield  a  farm  produce  which  today 
supplies  almost  all  but  the  meat  and 
grain  needs  of  its  people.  In  addition 
to  the  outstanding  success  in  economic 
development,  the  Israelis  have  followed 
the  democratic  system  of  government 
and  have  enacted  Important  social 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Israel  looks  forward  with 
confidence  and  pride  to  its  future.  It  Is 
a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  intelligence,  the  valor,  and  the  moral 
strength  of  the  people  of  Israel.  On  this 
happy  occasion  of  Israeli  Independence 
Day,  I  want  to  extend  my  greetings  and 
warmest  best  wishes  to  the  progressive 
and  thriving  nation  of  Israel  and  to  wish 
continued  success  and  happiness  for  Its 
citizens. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Is  an  occasion  for  congratulating  the 
people  of  Israel  on  the  amazing  success 
they  have  won  during  the  18  years  of 
their  nation's  existence.  After  nearly 
2,000  years  without  a  country  of  their 
own,  this  small  nation  of  approximately 
8,000  square  miles,  was  founded  in  1948 
by  the  heirs  of  one  of  the  oldest  cultures 
In  the  world,  and  has  grown  from  780.000 
people  in  1948  to  approximately  2V2  mil- 
lion in  1964. 

The  courage  and  ingenuity  of  the  Jews 
of  the  world  in  establishing  their  parlia- 
mentary democracy,  defending  their 
freedom,  establishing  their  flourishing 
kibbutzes  in  the  barren  desert,  all  give 
witness  to  the  pioneering  spirit  of  this 
..remarkable  people.  Despite  centuries  of 
dispersion,  marked  by  some  of  the  most 
ferocious  persecutions  ever  visited  upon 
any  people,  this  unique  nation  with  its 
roots  in  antiquity  is  coming  to  flower  In 
our  time.  At  this  time,  its  major  exports 
are  diamonds  and  citnis  fruits,  but  rapid 
progress  is  being  made  in  other  aspects 
of  Industry  and  trade.    New  highways 


traverse  the  land,  nuclear  reactors  for 
peaceful  purposes  are  being  used,  and  de- 
salination of  water  by  nuclear  energy  is 
being  planned.  Strong  emphasis  is  be- 
ing placed  en  the  development  of  chemi- 
cal and  metalworklng  industries.  A 
clothing  industry  is  reaching  sizable  pro- 
portions and  Israeli  garments  are  ap- 
pearing in  the  world  markets. 

In  addition  to  government,  agricultm-e 
and  industry,  the  arts  and  learning  are  of 
central  Importance  in  the  life  of  the 
coimtry.  Prom  the  Technlon— Israel  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  to  the  Israel  Phil- 
harmonic, the  ancient  Jewish  preemi- 
nence in  scholarship  smd  the  arts  finds 
expression. 

In  an  article  in  the  March  1965  issue 
of  the  National  Geographic,  John  Sco- 
field  narrated  the  following  observations 
he  had  made  of  a  group  of  new  arrivals 
to  Israel,  which  illustrates  the  spirit  of 
this  people: 

An  old  nian  elbowed  bis  way  desperately 
through  the  crowd  that  Jammed  the  ship's 
raU  so  that  he  could  glimpse  the  sunlit  hUla 
of  Israel,  still  several  m.Ues  away.  Behind 
him  he  told  me,  lay  9  years  as  a  poUtlctU 
prisoner  and  11  months  of  weary  travel  from 
Moscow  to  packed  refugee  camps  In  Poland, 
Germany,  and  Prance.  Ahead  lay  a  land  and 
a  language  he  had  never  known. 

I  asked  him  why  a  73-year-old  man  would 
leave  the  city  where  he  had  been  bom  to 
start  life  anew  In  Israel.  He  turned 
a  bearded  face  to  me  and  I  saw  on  It  a  look 
of  utter  disbelief.  '"What  a  question,"  he 
shouted,  almost  angrily.  "This  Is  my  coun- 
try.   I'm  coming  home." 

In  the  17  years  since  a  United  Nations 
resolution  created  the  State  of  Israel  from 
most  of  what  had  been  a  British-adminis- 
tered Palestine,  more  than  a  million  Jews 
have  echoed  the  same  cry :  This  is  my  home, 
this  land  I've  never  seen.  And  stiU  they  ar- 
rive— the  Rumanian  architect  and  the 
Moroccan  beggar,  the  Idealistic  young  pio- 
neer from  Argentina  and  the  old  man  from 
Moscow,  the  family  with  17  children  from 
India's  little  Jewish  community  on  the  Mala- 
bar coaat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  Indeed  a  privilege  to 
salute  today  this  young  and  vigorous  na- 
tion of  Israel. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  18  years  of  its  existence  as  a  state, 
Israel  has  been  beselged  by  Its  neighbors. 
In  1948  the  Arab  States  defied  the  United 
Nations  decision  to  establish  a  Jewish 
homeland  in  Palestine  and  went  to  war. 
They  were  defeated  by  the  gallant  Is- 
raelis fighting  for  their  survival.  But 
they  have  continued  to  use  every 
means — military,  economic,  and  diplo- 
matic— to  bring  about  Israel's  destruc- 
tion. 

Economically,  they  have  Imposed  a 
boycott  of  trade  and  travel.  They  refuse 
to  allow  air,  sea  or  ground  communica- 
tions between  themselves  and  Israel. 
They  have  threatened  to  boycott  any 
company  doing  business  with  Israel  and 
any  ship  or  plane  landing  at  Its  ports  and 
airfields. 

Diplomatically,  they  have  attempted 
to  isolate  Israel  in  the  world  community. 
They  have  pressured  and  blackmailed 
nations  In  an  attempt  to  dissuade  normal 
diplomatic  relations  with  Israel. 

Militarily,  they  have  accumulated  huge 
stockpiles  of  sophisticated  weapons  from 
both  the  East  and  the  West.    They  have 


organized  a  imlfied  Arab  command  to 
coordinate  the  forthcoming  attack  on 
Israel.  They  have  endorsed  a  Palestine 
liberation  army,  composed  of  Arab  refu- 
gees, who  are  dedicated  to  "throwing 
the  Jews  into  the  sea."  And  they  have 
encouraged  terrorist  raids  in  their  hatred 
and  desire  to  kill  and  maim. 

But  in  all  three  aspects  they  have 
failed. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  decided  that 
It  was  past  time  to  challenge  the  Arab 
attempt  to  involve  Americans  In  their 
boycott  of  Israel.  We  passed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Export  Control  Act  en- 
couraging all  businessmen  to  refuse  to 
cooperate  in  any  restrictive  trade  prac- 
tices agsdnst  nations  friendly  to  the 
United  States.  This  law  was  specifically 
directed  against  the  Arab  boycott  of  Is- 
rael and  I  believe  that  it  wa*  an  Impor- 
tant step  in  bringing  about  the  realiza- 
tion that  we  will  not  acquiesce  In  the 
Arab  attempt  to  halt  Israel's  progress 
and  development. 

Diplomatically,  the  Arabs  have  also 
suffered  setb&cks.  Israel  now  maintains 
diplomatic  relations  with  100  nations  In 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Last  year.  West 
Germany  defied  Egyptian  President  Nas- 
ser and  agreed  to  establish  normal  rela- 
tions with  Israel.  Only  a  few  states, 
absorbed  in  their  own  dlfBculties,  still 
refuse  to  recognize  Israel.  In  addition, 
Israel  through  its  technical  cooperation 
program,  is  aiding  the  development  of 
more  than  80  developing  nations  In  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

Finally,  though  the  arms  race  in  the 
Near  East  continues  to  escalate  danger- 
ously and  wastefully,  the  United  States 
has  made  its  commitment  to  Israel's  in- 
tegrity clear  by  agreeing  to  sell  arms  to 
that  beleaguered  state.  It  has  told  the 
Arabs  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  we  will 
not  allow  the  destruction  of  our  Middle 
East  ally  and  that  their  accimiulatlon  of 
arms  from  the  Soviet  Union  Is  useless. 

But  peace  Is  still  not  a  reality.  And 
we  must  continue  to  insist  that  both 
Arabs  and  Israelis  meet  at  the  peace  table 
and  solve  their  differences  peacefully. 
This  is  the  best  way  we  can  celebrate 
Israel's  birthday. 

Mr.  ROONBY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  marks  the  18th  anni- 
versary of  the  proclamation  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  State  of  Israel.  We 
here  In  the  United  States  have  a  special 
feeling  for  that  young  country  which 
has  prospered  against  what  once  seemed 
to  be  impossible  odds.  The  celebration 
this  year  also  has  a  special  significance 
to  Jews  the  world  over  as  it  is  the  18th 
anniversary  of  freedom.  In  Hebrew  the 
word  "chai"  means  18,  but  it  also  means 
"life"  and  this  is  precisely  what  Israel 
has  meant  to  millions  of  Jews. 

Scattered  to  the  four  winds  by  In- 
vaders of  their  homeland,  the  Jews  have- 
wandered  endlessly,  seeking  escape  from 
pogrom  and  discrimination.  Time  and 
tlm£  again  the  Jewish  community  has 
had  Its  heart  wrenched  out  as  political 
leaders  foimd  In  the  Jews  a  scapegoat 
for  whatever  was  troubling  the  particu- 
lar country  at  that  time.  This  unceas- 
ing TOWMd  of  wandering,  settling,  perse-, 
cutlon,  and  more  wandering  came  to  an 
almost     unbelievable     culmination     In 
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World  War  II.  when  6  million  Jews  died 
at  the  whim  of  Nazi  madmen 

On  May  14,  1948.  the  British  !cfr  Pales- 
tine and  Israel  immediately  proclaimed 
her  freedom.  To  the  credit  of  thla 
country,  recognition  was  granted  In  a 
matter  of  hours.  But  recognition  was 
not  granted  by  Israel's  neighbors  and  the 
Infant  country  was  forced  to  flsht  a  war 
to  keep  her  sovereignty  intact.  E^ren 
while  the  battle  was  raging,  however, 
millions  of  Jews  from  all  over  the  world 
started  for  Israel.  They  were  welcomed 
and  put  to  work 

Mr  Speaker,  last  year  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  travel  m  Israel  and  see  first- 
hand what  that  work  has  produced. 
From  the  bustling  metropolis  of  Tel  Aviv 
to  the  loneliest  border  kibbutz  one  gets 
the  impression  of  a  nation  hard  at  work. 
Yet  the  people  are  not  depressed  or  bur- 
dened by  this  work.  They  are  happy  and 
what  is  more  important,  really,  terribly 
proud  of  what  they  have  accomplished. 
Men  will  take  you  to  the  middle  of  a 
citrus  grove  and  then  point  out  that 
less  than  a  decade  ago  that  spot  was  a 
barren  wasteland.  In  a  hot,  dry,  desolate 
kibbutz  you  can  literally  watch  the  desert 
being  pushed  back  and  then  the  realities 
of  life  are  brought  home  as  you  note  that 
the  m^en,  women,  and  children  are  work- 
ing under  the  eyes  of  an  arm.ed  guajd 
atop  a  watchtower 

But  the  guard  atop  the  tower  is  a  Jew 
and  the  people  working  are  Jew.s  and  the 
barbed  wire  and  guns  are  not  to  keep 
them  in,  but  rather  their  enemies  out 
Fcr  the  Jews  have  made  it  well  known  to 
their  neighbors  and  the  world  that  they 
have  come  home  to  Israel  and  that  they 
intend  to  stay  there.  A  proud  people 
are  creating  a  proud  country  and  the 
Near  East,  and  tl.e  world  for  that  matter, 
is  a  better  place  for  their  efTort 

Mr.  Speaker,  8  years  ago  President 
Lyndon  Johnson,  while  serving  as  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  other  body,  offered 
a  resolution  noting  the  10th  anniversary 
of  Israel.  The  sentim.ent  of  that  reso- 
lution is  still  very  appropriate: 

We  wish  Ibrfitfl  well  We  hope  It  continues 
to  flourish  and  pro«p*r  m  dedication  to  the 
Ideals  of  freedom  and  International  co- 
operation, and  that  It  W.ll  serve  as  a  force  to 
contribute  to  peace  In  the  Middle  East  and  In 
the  world 

Mr.  ADDABBO  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  celebrate  tr.e  18th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Israel  as  an  independent 
state  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  on 
this  memorable  occasion  to  extend 
heartiest  congratulations  to  this  nation 
and  its  more  than  2.5  million  people. 

The  struggle  of  Israel  to  obtain  and 
maintain  independence  since  her  found- 
ing in  1948  has  excited  the  Imagination 
of  all  those  who  love  and  cherish  liberty. 

Its  first  years  were  loigged  and  sur- 
vival perilous — a  constant  battle  against 
both  the  unj-ielding  land  and  the  un- 
yielding hostility  of  her  Arab  neighbors. 
But  courage  and  strength  of  purpose 
brought  victory  at  last  In  land  reclama- 
tion and  the  developmen*  of  schools  and 
commu:'.;ty  service  in  much  of  this  desert 
waste. 

And  now  m  tiiat  small  strip  of  land  to 
which  MLVses  It-d  hts  people  from  Egypt, 


new  wealth  has  bloesomed  forth  in  a  rich, 
fertile,  and  progressive  nation. 

In  the  words  of  Rabbi  Israel  Miller, 
president  of  the  Jewish  Council  of  Amer- 
ica on  the  occasion  of  this  year's  an- 
niversary observance  the  restoration  of 
the  Holy  Land  as  the  home  of  the  Jewish 
people  is  an  act  of  providence  reflecting 
Ood's  pledge  to  the  ancient  Hebrews  to 
restore  them  to  their  land. 

Israel  has  become  a  shining  example 
of  what  a  young  nation  might  accom- 
plish even  in  today's  worried  world. 

We  join  with  Americans  across  our 
land  in  saluting  Its  dedicated  men  and 
women  who  through  determination, 
strength,  and  belief  are  realizing  the  age- 
old  dream  of  their  forefathers. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  18th  anniversary  of  the  re- 
entry of  Israel  Into  the  family  of  nations. 
The  18th  anniversary  of  Israel's  Inde- 
pendence, which  began  at  sundown 
yesterday,  has  a  special  significance  In 
Jewish  culture.  In  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
which  denotes  numbers  as  well  as  letters, 
the  ntmiber  18  Is  also  the  Hebrew  word 
for  life — chal. 

In  the  nearly  2,000  years  which  passed 
between  the  destruction  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Israel  by  the  legions  of  Rome,  and  the 
day  18  years  ago  when  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional Council  proclaimed  Israel's  re- 
birth, the  children  of  Israel  sought  to  re- 
gain their  ancestral  home  In  the  face  of 
stubborn  opposition  and  Irrational  preju- 
dice. In  the  land  of  their  fathers,  where 
many  of  the  Ideals  of  human  charity, 
social  justice,  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man  were  first  entmciated.  they  were  un- 
welcome. A  holy  war,  waged  by  a  fierce 
enemy,  sought  to  overturn  by  force  and 
violence  the  dream  of  recreating  an 
ancestral  home. 

Throughout  the  centuries  of  the  dia- 
spora, the  regaining  of  Zlon  remained  a 
deeply  felt  goal.  Beginning  In  the  latter 
years  of  the  19th  century,  a  new  and 
more  vigorous  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
gain the  fields  and  valleys  of  ancient 
Israel,  so  that  after  centuries,  the  Jews 
could  once  again  live  and  work  In  their 
own  "land  of  milk  and  honey." 

In  a  world  where  so  many  high  Ideab 
have  been  shattered  or  completely  dis- 
regarded, the  experience  of  Israel  In 
these  last  18  years  Is  an  achievement 
worthy  of  more  than  casual  notice. 
Established  as  a  free  state  with  a  deep 
commitment  to  the  same  Ideals  which 
have  helped  to  make  America  great.  It  Is 
especially  Important  to  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Israel  has  more  than  lived 
up  to  the  goals  and  Ideals  which  It  set  for 
Itself.  Still  free  and  Independent,  de- 
fending their  right  to  be  free  and  Inde- 
pendent with  their  lives,  still  steadfastly 
committed  to  democratic  government, 
still  deeply  concerned  with  social  justice 
and  providing  a  decent  livelihood  and 
home  for  the  thousands  of  immigrants 
which  It  has  absorbed,  Israel  stands  to- 
day as  a  model  of  progressive  develop- 
ment, a  bastion  of  democracy  surroimded 
by  despots. 

On  this  smnlversary  of  her  new  Inde- 
pendence, It  Is  both  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  who  cherish  freedom  acknowl- 
edge Israel's  Impressive  acliievements  in 
the  field  of  political  development,  eco- 


nomic progress,  and  social  justice.  These 
achievements  have  gained  for  Israel  an 
enviable  reputation  among  the  less  de- 
veloped nations  of  the  world  as  a  disin- 
terested and  highly  capable  friend  for 
their  own  economic  development,  and 
provided  a  tangible  example  of  what  can 
be  done  despite  the  odds  In  less  than  two 
decades  toward  turning  neglected  soil 
Into  a  "land  of  milk  and  honey." 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
wishing  the  leaders  and  people  of  Israel 
the  very  best  for  the  future;  the  sincere 
desire  for  peace  and  prosperity  which 
characterizes  their  beliefs  and  policies  Is 
heartening  to  us  In  an  era  and  area  of 
instability  and  we  loc*  forward  to  the 
day  when  it  will  become  the  general  at- 
titude of  all  peoples  and  nations. 

In  noting  this  commemoration  we 
stand  determined  to  honor  oiu-  commit- 
ment and  that  of  the  United  Nations  to 
the  people  of  Israel  to  maintain  their 
freedom  and  bring  to  the  Middle  East  at 
long  last  the  watchword  of  this  little 
nation — "Shalom" — peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  in- 
clude at  this  time  the  Proclamation  of 
Israel  Independence,  a  charter  for  free- 
dom and  a  renewal  of  hope  for  the  people 
of  Israel : 

Proclamation  or  Israel  INDEPE^^)ENc«  Issued 
AT  Tkl  Aviv  on  Mat  14,  1948  (6th  or  Itar, 
5708) 

The  Land  of  Israel  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  Jewish  people.  Here  their  spiritual,  re- 
Uglous  and  national  Identity  was  formed. 
Here  they  achieved  Independence  and  created 
a  culture  of  national  and  universal  sig- 
nificance. Here  they  wrote  and  gave  the 
Bible  to  the  world. 

Exiled  from  Palestine,  the  Jewish  people 
remained  faithful  to  it  In  all  the  countries 
of  their  dispersion,  never  ceasing  to  pray  and 
hope  for  their  return  and  the  restoraUon  of 
their  national  freedom. 

Impelled  by  this  historic  association.  Jews 
strove  throughout  the  centuries  to  go  beck 
to  the  land  of  their  fathers  and  regain  their 
statehood.  In  recent  decades  they  returned 
in  masses.  They  reclaimed  the  wilderness, 
revived  their  language,  built  cities  and  vil- 
lages and  established  a  vigorous  and  ever- 
growing community,  wltii  Its  own  economic 
and  cultural  life.  They  sought  peace  yet 
were  ever  prepared  to  defend  themselves. 
They  brought  the  blessing  of  progress  to  all 
Inhabitants  of  the  country. 

In  the  year  1897  the  First  Zionist  Con- 
gress, inspired  by  Theodor  Herzl's  vision  of 
the  Jewish  State,  proclaimed  the  right  of  the 
Jewish  people  to  national  revival  In  their 
own  country. 

This  right  was  acknowledged  by  the  Bal- 
four Declaration  of  November  2.  1917,  and 
reaffirmed  by  the  Mandate  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  which  gave  explicit  international 
recognition  to  the  historic  connection  of  the 
Jewish  people  with  Palestine  and  their  right 
to  reconstitute  their  national  home. 

The  Nazi  holocaust,  which  engulfed  mil- 
lions of  Jews  In  Europe,  proved  anew  the 
urgency  of  the  reestabllshment  of  the  Jewish 
state,  which  would  solve  the  problem  of  Jew- 
Ish  homelessness  by  opening  the  gates  to  all 
Jews  and  lifting  the  Jewish  people  to  equal- 
ity m  the  family  of  nations. 

The  survivors  of  the  Eiu-opean  catasUophe, 
as  weU  as  Jews  from  other  lands,  proclaim- 
ing their  right  to  a  Ufe  of  dignity,  freedom, 
and  labor,  and  undeterred  by  hazards,  hard- 
ships, and  obstacles,  have  tried  unceasingly 
to  enter  Palestine. 

In  the  Second  World  War  the  Jewish  people 
'n  Palestine  made  a  full  contribution  in  the 
struggle     of     the    freedom-loving    nations 
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(gainst  the  Nad  evil.  The  sacrifices  of  their 
soldiers  and  the  efforts  of  their  workers 
gained  them  title  to  rank  with  the  peoples 
who  founded   the  United   Nations. 

On  November  29.  1947.  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  adopted  a 
reeoluUon  for  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
dependent Jewish  state  In  Palestine,  and 
called  upon  the  Inhabitants  of  the  country 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  on 
their  part  to  put  the  plan  Into  effect. 

This  recognition  by  the  United  Nations  of 
the  right  of  the  Jewish  people  to  establish 
their  Independent  state  may  not  be  revoked. 
It  Is.  moreover,  the  self-evident  right  of  the 
Jewish  people  to  be  a  nation,  as  all  other 
nations,  In  Its  own  sovereign  state. 

Accordingly,  we,  the  members  of  the  na- 
tional council,  representing  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple in  Palestine  and  the  Zionist  movement 
of  the  world,  met  together  in  solemn  as- 
sembly today,  the  day  of  termination  of  the 
British  mandate  for  Palestine,  by  virtue  of 
the  natural  and  historic  right  of  the  Jewish 
people  and  of  the  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  hereby  pro- 
claim the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  state 
In  Palestine,  to  be  called  Israel. 

We  hereby  declare  that  as  from  the  termi- 
nation of  the  mandate  at  midnight,  this 
night  of  the  14th  to  15th,  May  1948.  and 
until  the  setting  up  of  the  duly  elected 
txxlles  of  the  state  In  accordance  with  a 
constitution,  to  be  drawn  up  by  a  con- 
stituent assembly  not  later  than  the  1st  day 
of  October  1948,  the  present  national  coun- 
cil shall  act  as  the  provisional  administra- 
tion, shall  constitute  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment of  the  State  of  Israel. 

The  State  of  Israel  will  be  open  to  the  Im- 
migration of  Jews  from  all  countries  of  their 
dispersion:  will  promote  the  development  of 
the  country  for  the  benefit  of  all  Its  Inhabit- 
ants; win  be  based  on  the  precepts  of  liberty. 
JusUce.  and  peace  taught  by  the  Hebrew 
prophets;  will  uphold  the  full  social  and 
political  equality  of  all  Its  citizens,  without 
distinction  of  race,  creed  or  sex;  will  guaran- 
tee full  freedom  of  conscience,  worship,  edu- 
cation, and  culture;  will  safeguard  the  sanc- 
tity and  Inviolability  of  the  shrines  and  holy 
places  of  all  religions;  and  will  dedicate  Itself 
to  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  State  of  Israel  will  be  ready  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  organs  and  representatives  of  the 
United  Nations  In  the  Implementation  of  the 
resolution  of  the  Assembly  of  November  29, 
1947.  and  will  take  steps  to  bring  about  the 
economic  union  over  the  whole  of  I»alestlne. 

We  appeal  to  the  United  Nations  to  assist 
the  Jewish  people  In  the  building  of  Its  state 
and  to  admit  Israel  Into  the  family  of  na- 
tions. 

In  the  midst  of  wanton  aggression,  we  yet 
call  upon  the  Arab  Inhabitants  of  the  State 
of  Israel  to  return  to  the  ways  of  peace  and 
play  their  part  In  the  development  of  the 
state,  with  full  and  equal  citizenship  and  due 
representation  in  all  its  bodies  and  Institu- 
tions— provisional  or  permanent. 

We  offer  peace  and  unity  to  all  the  neigh- 
boring states  and  their  peoples,  and  invite 
them  to  cooperate  with  the  independent  Jew- 
ish nation  for  the  common  good  of  all. 

Our  call  goes  out  to  the  Jewish  people  all 
over  the  world  to  rally  to  our  side  In  the  task 
of  Immigration  and  development  and  to  stand 
by  us  in  the  great  struggle  for  the  fulfillment 
of  the  dream  of  generations — the  redemption 
of  Israel. 

With  trust  In  Almighty  God,  we  set  our 
liand  to  this  declaration,  at  this  session  of 
the  provincial  state  council.  In  the  city  of 
Tel  Aviv,  on  this  Sabbath  even,  the  5th  of 
lyar.  6708.  the  14th  day  of  May  1948. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  in- 
deed a  pleasiu-e  for  me  to  add  my  con- 
gratulations to  those  of  my  distinguished 


colleagues  in  this  body  on  the  occasion 
of  Israel's  18th  anniversary  of  independ- 
ence. The  long  and  sometimes  bloody 
struggles  waged  by  the  Jews  for  their 
own  home,  and  Indeed  for  their  very  sur- 
vival, is  unsiu-passed  In  the  annals  of 
recorded  history.  The  people  whose  his- 
tory has  produced  such  outstanding  his- 
torical fl[gtires  as  David  and  Solomon 
continue  to  this  day  to  Impress  and  in- 
fiuence  the  world  with  their  accomplish- 
ments in  fields  such  as  science,  philoso- 
phy, medicine,  and  many  other  en- 
deavors. 

For  hundred  of  years  following  their 
defeat  by  the  Romans,  the  Jews  were 
faced  with  the  problem  of  trying  to  exist 
in  a  land  which  was  constantly  under- 
going political  upheaval.  Palestine  was 
at  one  time  or  another  under  the  control 
of  the  crusaders,  the  Arabs,  and  the 
Turks.  Toward  the  end  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, circumstances  evolved  which  gave 
renewed  impetus  to  the  historic  Jewish 
longing  to  return  to  Palestine.  Every- 
where, the  Idea  of  nationalism  was  on 
the  increase  while  at  the  same  time  a 
wave  of  anti-Semitism  was  sweeping  Eu- 
rope. Under  the  leadership  of  Theodor 
Herzl,  a  group  of  Jewish  intellectuals 
gathered  at  Basel,  Switzerland,  to  pro- 
mote the  idea  of  a  national  homeland 
for  the  Jews.  This  historic  meeting  wsis 
the  spark  which  culminated  In  the  cre- 
ation of  Israel  some  50  years  later. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  tragic 
events  of  the  World  War  n  period  dur- 
ing which  more  than  6  million  Jews  were 
ruthlessly  murdered  simply  because  they 
were  Jews.  Problems  arising  from  sur- 
vivors and  other  Jewish  refugees  at- 
tempting to  enter  Palestine  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  extreme  hostility  of  the 
Arab  population  in  Palestine  on  the 
other,  posed  a  serious  problem  for  Bri- 
tain, which  turned  the  matter  over  to  the 
United  Nations.  Palestine  had  been 
awarded  to  Britain  as  a  mandated  terri- 
tory following  World  War  I. 

In  1947  the  United  Nations  voted  to 
approve  the  partition  of  Palestine,  and 
the  following  May  14,  1948.  Prime  Minis- 
ter E>avid  Ben-Gurion  declared  Israel  an 
independent  and  sovereign  state.  The 
combined  armies  of  five  Arab  States  were 
unable  to  defeat  the  determined  Israelis 
who,  for  the  first  time  In  thousands  of 
years,  had  a  home  of  their  own.  During 
the  short  war  which  followed  the  inde- 
pendence declaration  the  Israeli  forces 
proved  more  than  adequate  to  defend 
their  newly  won  independence. 

Today,  18  years  later,  Israel's  achieve- 
ments have  been  phenomenal.  She  has 
encouraged  an  agricultural  base  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  Imported 
Items.  Is  sufBcient  to  feed  her  population 
of  more  than  2y2  million.  In  addition, 
she  has  created  many  industries  which 
have  at>sorbed  the  technical  and  scien- 
tific talents  which  are  to  be  found  In  that 
coimtry.  In  1966  we  witness  an  Israel 
with  a  people  dedicated  to  the  principles 
of  liberty  and  democracy  and  determined 
to  preserve  their  freedom  and  security. 
As  they  observe  the  conclusion  of  an- 
other successful  year,  I  extend  to  them 
my  best  wishes  and  warmest  congratula- 
tions for  a  most  prosperous  and  produc- 
tive future. 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Israel 
celebrates  the  18th  anniversary  of  her 
Independence,  the  whole  world  continues 
to  watch  and  wonder  at  her  progress.  In 
less  than  two  decades,  this  small,  brave 
country  has  moved  forward  to  a  maturity 
undreamed  of  by  even  her  most  ardent 
supporters. 

Etespite  a  lack  of  natural  resources  and 
the  constant  threat  of  Invasion,  she  has 
not  allowed  any  obstacle  to  deter  her  In 
the  development  of  her  land  and  her  peo- 
ple. Deserts  are  now  flourishing  gardens 
and  forests,  and  new  Industry  is  con- 
stantly being  Introduced.  She  contin- 
ues to  encourage  programs  in  education 
and  the  arts,  never  losing  sight  of  the 
democratic  Ideals  of  the  dignity  of  man. 

Throughout  her  18  years,  Israel  has 
faced  every  task  with  unmatchable  cour- 
age, determination,  and  discipline  and 
has  warded  off  all  aggression.  She  will 
make  any  reasonable  concession  and  go 
great  distances  in  the  interests  of  peace, 
for  her  aim  is  peace — peace  with  honor. 

The  entire  peace-loving  world  joins  In 
solemn  tribute  to  the  unprecedented 
achievements  of  this  heroic  people. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  18th  anniversary  of 
Israel,  It  Is  fitting  that  we  pause  to  reflect 
on  our  friendship  with  that  brave  coim- 
try. In  the  exercise  of  peaceful  social 
progress  under  conditions  of  great  stress 
and  tension,  the  Israeli  people  have  set 
standards  for  the  entire  world.  Con- 
tinuously beset  by  belligerent  rhetoric 
and  frequent  provocation,  Israel  has 
mantiged  to  preserve  Its  Ideals  of  toler- 
ance and  liberty,  as  well  as  Its  security. 
I  submit  that  this  achievement  Is  a  mile- 
stone of  democracy  in  this  century. 

To  hail  Isfaiel,  and  to  celebrate  our  al- 
liance with  her,  therefore,  Is  also  to 
honor  the  very  best  Impulses  of  American 
diplomacy.  Each  dollar  of  foreign  aid, 
and  each  pledge  of  commitment  brings 
us  credit  even  while  It  helps  guarsuitee 
Israeli  security. 

Sadly,  this  alliance,  and  the  peace  of 
the  Middle  East  which  it  seeks  to  guar- 
antee are  subject  to  continuous  threats 
and  Instability.  Israel  still  must  deal 
with  the  belUgerance  of  Egypt  and  the 
Arab  community  in  general.  Every  week 
brings  another  ominous  declaration. 
Thus,  In  celebrating  Syria's  21st  anni- 
versary recently.  President  Nureddine 
Atassl  announced  that  his  country  was 
mobilizing  all  necessary  efforts  for  a  "war 
of  liberation  against  Israel."  Just  last 
week,  Syria's  Premier  Zayyen  arrived  In 
Moscow  to  seek  Soviet  arms  aid. 

Egypt  continues  to  prepare  for  a  con- 
flict with  Israel  which  Is  declared  to  be 
necessary  and  Inevitable.  In  the  last 
year  the  United  Arab  Republic  reached 
agreement  on  a  $300  million  arms  aid 
program  from  the  Soviet  Union.  To  ac- 
quire this  aid  the  United  Arab  Republic 
mortgtiged  to  Russia  Its  long  staple  cot- 
ton, principal  export  commodity  of  the 
country.  Egypt  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  guns  and  bhtter.  Yet  she  has  chosen 
guns. 

The  situation  In  the  anbattled  Middle 
East  is  further  complicated  by  the  inter- 
nal Instability  of  the  Arab  world  and,  In- 
deed, In  many  Arab  nations.  In  the  pest 
few  weeks,  governments  have  changed  in 
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Iraq,  Syria  and  Lebanon  There  Is  pro- 
nounced instability  in  Aden  and  Yemen. 
Egypt  and  J-^rdan  have  been  the  scene  of 
increased  intrigue,  mass  arrests,  and  the 
most  complicated  political  plott^ry. 

In  Syria.  Just  to  tai^e  an  example,  there 
has  been  a  renai.ssance  of  Communist 
Inf.uence  n^iarked  by  the  return  of  Khaled 
Bakkdush,  an  exiled  Communist  leader. 
The  new  Baathist  regime,  still  in  sharp 
competition  with  the  milltarj'  and  former 
government  of  General  Aurln  Hafez, 
must  now  take  account  of  yet  another 
factor  in  the  already  complex  spectrum 
of  Syrian  politics. 

This  model  of  internal  instability 
carries  many  implications.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  points  to  the  conclusions  that 
ar.  Arab  world,  divided  against  itself, 
win  be  unlikely  to  organize  an  effective 
campaign  against  Israel.  United  only 
in  rhet^orlcal  opposition  to  Israel,  the 
Arabs,  It  has  been  argued,  will  be  too 
busy  sorting  out  their  own  affairs  to  tam- 
per with  the  relatively  secure  and  power- 
ful Israel 

There  Is.  of  course,  .something  to  this 
argument,  but  it  ignores,  I  think,  a 
broader  reality  in  Middle  Eastern  affairs. 
A  tense  and  bitter  Middle  East  Is  grad- 
ually becoming  subject  to  an  uncontrol- 
lable arnu«  race,  with  all  powers  divert- 
ing unprecedented  funds  t.o  military 
budgeting  Regardless  of  the  object  of 
such  steps — whether  it  be  preventive  at- 
tack in  an  Arab-Israel  dispute,  r'oHtlcal 
victory  over  internal  dom.estic  dissidents, 
or  Intervention  In  local  civil  conflicts — 
tlie  atmosphere  is  becoming  explosive. 
The  present  lull  in  open  hostilities  can 
prove  highly  misleading.  Bitter  antag- 
onisms are  finding  the  mear,s  of  expres- 
sir<n  in  modern  weaponry  stockpiles.  A 
gradual  process  of  arms  acquLsltions, 
though  initially  characterized  as  simple 
self-defense,  can  suddenly  transform 
into  a  stifling  and  vicious  encirclement. 

I  believe  the  Israel  response  to  this 
situation  has  been  prudent  and  re- 
strained Israel  has  no  choice,  of  course, 
but  to  act  in  accordance  with  her  own 
security  interests  in  the  light  of  the 
Increased  threat  of  an  aggre?.=.lve  ex- 
plosion and  an  encircling  Arab  world. 
To  reaffirm  our  own  national  commit- 
ment to  IsraelV  security,  we  recently 
have  agreed  to  supply  moden;  tanks  to 
the  Israel  Army.  I  regard  that  dwislon 
as  a  proper  one.  occasioned  by  disturbing 
growth  !n  Arab  military  power  and  So- 
viet military  assistance. 

Yet  I  believe  no  one  can  be  happy  with 
the  need  for  such  a  policy  Tills,  of 
course,  has  been  exactly  the  response  of 
Israel.  In  recent  months  Israeli  diplo- 
macy has  made  a  concerted  effort  to 
stress  the  need  for  an  end  to  the  arms 
race  in  the  Middle  East,  an  end  to  the 
proliferation  of  millitary  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  an  end  to  the  cycle  of  bitter- 
ness and  hostility  which  leaves  an  open 
sore  in  world  politics  Stressing  Its 
willingness  to  make  concessions  neces- 
sary for  such  a  reduction  in  tension,  Is- 
rael has  called  upon  the  United  States 
and  the  USSR  to  take  steps  toward  the 
convening  of  a  Middle  Eastern  Disarma- 
ment and  Security  Conference. 

It  is  my  view  that  immediate  steps  can 
bo  taken  In  this  direction.    Our  p:-lmary 


attention  is  naturally  foctised  on  South 
Vietnam.  But  I  would  r«nind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Soviet  Union,  deeply 
involved  in  Vietnam  as  It  is,  still  found 
a  creative  role  In  the  Tashkent  settle- 
ment of  the  Indian -Pakistan  dispute. 

We  need  a  spirit  of  Tashkent  for  the 
Middle  East.  And  I  believe  the  most 
dramatic  celebration  of  Israeli  independ- 
ence would  be  a  move  in  the  direction 
of  such  a  diplomatic  commitment.  We 
are  talking  in  Geneva,  with  little  appar- 
ent success,  of  the  need  for  East- West 
disarmament.  Meanwhile,  the  arms  race 
in  the  Middle  East  continues  and  esca- 
lates. Would  not  a  regional  disarmament 
agreement  in  the  Middle  East  immeasur- 
ably advance  the  cause  of  general  and 
complete  world  disarmament? 

I  have  no  illusions  about  politics  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  Nothing  we  have 
heard  from  the  United  Arab  Republic 
gives  me  any  reason  to  believe  that  their 
vituperative  hatred  for  Israel  will  modify 
Itself.  I  only  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  tension  In  the  Middle  East  covers  up 
a  diplomatic  vacuum  toward  which  those 
seeking  world  peace  might  profitably  di- 
rect their  attention  and  resources.  I 
cannot  believe  the  Soviet  Union  Is  any 
more  anxious  to  supply  arms  to  Egypt 
than  we  are  to  offer  tanks.  The  problem 
is  one  of  willingness  and  desire  to  seek 
peace.  I  think  we  must  acknowledge  the 
deep  awareness  that  Israel  herself  has 
shown  In  this  regard.  It  is  one  feature 
of  the  present  state  of  Israel  independ- 
ence that  the  entire  world  should  note 
and  applaud. 

Eighteen  years  after  the  formal  birth 
of  the  Israel  nation,  the  region  in  which 
it  has  sought  security  is  tense,  even  ex- 
plosive. Despite  that  fact,  Israeli  inde- 
pendence thrives.  That  independence, 
represents  dramatic  testimony  to  the 
argimient  that  democratic  institutions 
are  better  equipped  to  foster  social 
change  than  are  military  autocracy  and 
elitism.  My  own  view  is  that  Israel 
wants  little  more  than  peace,  quiet,  and 
the  right  to  celebrate  life  In  Independ- 
ence, Her  ambitions  are  modest,  and 
yet  her  achievements  are  great.  There 
is  a  tension  In  Israeli  independence  for 
all  of  us.  And  if  today  we  celebrate  such 
independence,  and  our  own  happy  rela- 
tion to  It,  let  us  also  remind  ourselves 
of  the  tensions  of  that  Independence,  the 
sad  threats  to  It,  and  our  deep  obliga- 
tions to  its  continuance. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  birth 
and  the  development  of  the  State  of 
Israel  Is  one  of  the  hopeful  events  in  the 
turbulent  history  of  the  postwar  Middle 
East.  That  significant  event  stands  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  feats  in 
human  history.  The  regaining  of  inde- 
pendence by  ttie  Jewish  people  after  the 
lapse  of  2.000  years  tmd  the  recreation  of 
their  ancient  homeland  in  which  their 
own  traditions  can  be  protected  and  en- 
joyed certainly  constitute  a  clear  case, 
a  living  proof  that  patience,  perseverance, 
and  hard  work  have  their  rewards.  And 
it  is  gratifying  to  see  the  Jewish  people 
rewarded  for  their  many  grievous  suffer- 
ings in  the  course  of  centuries. 

Eighteen  years  of  independent  exist- 
ence Is  a  rather  short  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  nation,  and  it  is  no  more  than  a 


mere  moment  in  the  long  history  of  the 
Jews.  But  in  that  brief  period  they  have 
done  more  in  the  way  of  rebuilding  their 
country  than  other  nations  have  done  in 
centuries.  Today  that  youthful  and 
vigorous,  dynamic  and  democratic,  grow- 
ing and  ix)werful  state  is  the  living  em- 
bodiment of  the  centuries-old  Jewish 
faith.  Israeli  leaders,  with  the  backing 
of  world  Jewry,  and  others,  have  made 
the  State  of  Israel  a  model  state  in  the 
Middle  East. 

With  boundless  enthusiasm,  energy 
and  optimism  they  have  tiu-ned  much  of 
the  arid  desert  areas  Into  fertile  and 
cultivable  land,  and  the  hills  of  Galilee 
into  blossoming  orchards.  And  what  is 
more  Important  in  these  perilous  days, 
all  Israeli  citizens  are  prepared  to  guard 
their  newly-won  freedom  against  all 
possible  dangers. 

The  State  of  Israel  Is  fast  becoming  a 
true  bastion  of  democracy  in  the  Middle 
East.  With  Its  most  effective  fighting 
force  in  the  Middle  East,  Israel  has  be- 
come a  real  factor  for  stability  and  peace 
in  the  whole  region.  On  the  18th  anni- 
versary of  Israel's  Independence  Day  I 
wish  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  today  In 
commemorating  the  18th  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Less  than  a  generation  ago  the  Jewish 
people  reclaimed  their  ancestral  home- 
land, a  place  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  many  of  the  most  significant  events 
in  world  history. 

As  with  our  own  country,  the  inde- 
pendence of  Israel  was  not  easily  won. 
The  establishment  of  a  Jewish  state  was 
accomplished  only  after  a  long  period  of 
trial  and  travail. 

In  the  ensuing  18  years,  the  Israelis 
have  built  a  flourishing  and  economically 
viable  nation.  They  have  made  the 
deserts  to  bloom  and  harsh  soil  to  yield 
bountiful  crops. 

Not  content  merely  with  the  forms  of 
Independence,  they  have  sought  to  ob- 
tain for  themselves  and  their  offspring 
the  full  fruits  of  liberty  and  economic 
progress. 

Israel  Is,  in  this  way,  an  object  lesson 
to  other  nations  which  recently  have 
won  independence. 

For  some  of  the  newly  independent 
countries  there  Is  temptation  to  consider 
self-government  as  the  end  of  the 
struggle,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  only  the 
beginning. 

Freedom  does  a  people  little  good  If 
they  go  hungry,  or  do  not  have  proper 
shelter  or  clothing. 

The  Israelis  have  recognized  this  truth, 
and  have  gone  forward  to  create  by  hard 
work  and  dedication  what  many  believe 
is  a  modem  miracle  of  nation  building. 

For  this  reason,  then,  we  salute  the 
people  of  Israel  today  on  this  5th  day 
of  lysur,  5726,  the  18th  anniversary  of 
the  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel: 
"Sholom  L'chaim — peace  and  long  life  " 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  In 
observing  the  18th  anniversary  of  Israel 
independence. 

We  pay  tribute  to  a  young  state  of 
great  vigor  and  achievement.     In  the 


span  of  18  years,  a  new  nation  has  been 
born,  has  been  solidified,  and  has  suc- 
cessfully developed  the  most  promising 
political,  social,  and  economic  institu- 
tions. 

Nationhood  is  not  an  easy  task.  It 
demands  sacrifice,  fortitude,  and  skilled 
leadership.  More  than  anything  else,  it 
requires  of  the  citizenry  a  patient  and 
intelligent  response  to  the  processes  of 
adjustment  and  development. 

Israel  is  not  by  nature  blessed  with 
those  resources  which  have  traditionally 
helped  in  the  building  of  a  stable,  pro- 
gressive economic  and  social  identity. 
So  success  depended  most  upon  the  spirit 
and  intelligence  of  the  people;  in  short, 
upon  hiunan  resources. 

Today,  when  conflict  and  irresolution 
plague  us  at  every  corner  of  the  globe, 
free  peoples  can  look  with  pride  to  the 
experience  of  Israel  and  draw  from  it 
many  rich  lessons. 

In  observing  this  anniversary,  we  rec- 
ognize that  Israel's  astonishing  progress, 
set  against  great  adversity,  can  serve  as 
an  example  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.  She  has  developed  free  and  sta- 
ble political  foundations.  Her  educa- 
tional system  is  one  of  the  world's  finest. 
Scientists,  scholars,  and  technicians  in 
all  fields  are  capably  trained.  More  than 
1,500  students  from  Asia  and  Africa  go 
to  Israel  for  their  education  and  training. 

Israel  is  a  force  for  peace.  She  seeks 
no  territorial  aggrandizement,  no  special 
treatment,  no  privileged  status  in  the  in- 
ternational community.  Rather,  she 
seeks  to  live  in  peace  with  her  neighbors, 
to  collaborate  with  all  nations  in  the 
continuing  search  for  amicable  diplo- 
matic and  trade  relations. 

It  is  both  rewarding  and  refreshing  to 
review  the  accomplishments  and  prog- 
ress of  this  great  nation.  In  observing 
this  18th  anniversary  of  her  independ- 
ence, we  join  in  paying  tribute  to  Israel's 
achievements  as  a  nation,  with  the  hope 
that  these  will  carry  her  to  renewed  dedi- 
cation for  an  even  more  promising 
future. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mi'.  Speaker.  18 
years  ago  out  of  an  arid,  barren  middle 
eastern  comer  of  the  world,  a  perse- 
cuted but  dynamic  people  began  to  build 
a  coimtry  known  as  Israel.  Modem  Is- 
rael Is  a  nation  which  encompasses  the 
visions,  aspirations,  and  hopes  of  Jews 
throughout  the  world.  The  nation  has 
become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in 
the  Middle  East  and  had  a  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  of  $3.6  billion  in  1965  and 
an  annual  disposable  Income  of  $2.3  bil- 
lion in  1964.  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
middle  eastern  world.  ■ 

In  spite  of  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment, Israel  faces  the  concerted  and 
determined  threat  of  the  Arab  world. 
It  continues,  however,  to  be  the  bastion 
of  democracy  in  an  otherwise  totali- 
tarian section  of  the  world.  Israel  faces 
85  million  militant  Arabs  but  is  deter- 
mined to  remain  a  homeland  and  an 
Ideological  base  for  the  world's  Jewry. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  America  has  always 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  friend 
of  Israel,  it  has  not  always  acted  in  a 
consistent  marjier  to  achieve  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.     Prwn  the  beginning 


of  the  1950's  to  the  present,  America 
has  attempted  to  maintain  an  arms  bal- 
ance between  the  Arabs  and  Israel.  This 
balance  has  been  more  fiction  than  fact, 
since  UJS.  p>olicy  has  been  ambivalent. 
Too  often,  America  has  found  Itself  re- 
sisting Israeli  appeals  for  balancing  arms 
on  the  basis  that  America  is  not  a  major 
arnvs  supplier  in  the  Middle  East.  Fact 
has  demonstrated,  however,  that  we  have 
not  hesitated  to  supply  arms  to  other 
nations  in  that  area  of  the  world.  The 
arms  race  continues  to  be  a  major  prob- 
lem to  me  as  I  view  the  Israel-Arab 
situation.  Whether  or  not  we  wish  to 
realize  it.  arms  are  ssmibols  of  conflict- 
ing instnmaents  of  policy.  Supplying  of 
arms,  therefore,  indirectly  gives  credence 
to  the  belief  in  many  Middle  Eastern 
capitals  that  America  is  not  concerned 
about  repeated  threats  against  the  in- 
tegrity of  Israel. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Amer- 
ica must  one  day  realize  that  whatever 
influence  and  prestige  it  gains  by  arming 
Arab  nations,  it  faces  greater  losses  by 
its  Implied  acquiescence  in  Arab  threats. 
Those  of  us  in  America  must  continue 
to  be  vigilant  and  be  assured  that  Amer- 
ican policy  in  the  Middle  East  will  main- 
tain a  strong  Israel.  We  must  be  certain 
that  the  great  nation  founded  18  years 
ago  will  continue  to  be  a  prosperous 
homeland  for  a  people  long  without  a 
coimtry. 

It  is  to  this  pledge  that  I  rededicate 
myself  today.  I  salute  the  people  of  Is- 
rael on  this,  their  18th  Anniversary,  and 
I  share  In  the  joys  of  their  accomplish- 
ments.   Shalom. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  this 
18th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Israel  as  an  independent  nation,  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  courageous  people  of  Israel. 

Although  faced  with  almost  insur- 
mountable obstacles,  the  Israelis  estab- 
lished their  independence.  Through 
hard  work,  resourcefulness,  and  rigorous 
self-discipline,  they  have  transformed  a 
desert  waste  into  a  prosperous,  growing 
economy. 

Unlike  other  nations  that  have  been 
generously  endowed  with  natural  re- 
sources, Israel  was  faced  with  the  task  of 
building  a  nation  in  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  that  had  practically  no  resources, 
and  was  surrounded  by  enemies.  Fur- 
ther, she  had  the  task  of  unifying  and 
assimilating  over  a  million  people  who 
came  from  70  different  nations  with 
different  languages  and  different  back- 
grounds. 

Prom  this  small  and  insecure  nation 
in  a  sea  of  enemies,  Israel  has  developed 
into  a  prosperous  and  dlgntfled  state. 
"Hie  determination,  the  skills,  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  this  country  have 
been  tremendous. 

Although  still  very  young  in  the  family 
of  nations,  Israel  has  been  quick  to  as- 
sume her  responsibilities.  Under  a  gen- 
erous and  farslghted  policy  of  foreign 
aid,  Israeli  technicians  and  teachers  can 
be  found  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America. 

To  the  many  newly  independent  coun- 
tries facing  the  difBcult  problems  of  de- 
veloping modem  political,  economic,  and 
social  institutions,  Israel  is  a  worthy  ex- 


ample to  be  followed,  and  also  a  ready 
source  of  aid  and  encouragement. 

I  extend  my  heartiest  congratulations 
to  the  people  of  Israel  on  this  aimlversary 
for  a  job  well  done,  and  verj'  best  wishes 
for  continued  success  in  their  endeavors. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day marks  the  18th  anniversary  of  a 
unique  experiment  in  international 
statehood,  an  experiment  conceived  by 
necessity  and  implemented  by  lar-seelng 
men  and  nations  of  good  will.  It  was  an 
experiment  designed  to  prove  that  from 
an  almost  barren  and  unproductive  ter- 
ritory a  new  nation  could  be  developed,  a 
nation  that  offered  new  life  and  hope  for 
the  future  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men,  women,  and  children  who  had  lost 
all  hope. 

It  is  an  experiment  that  has  succeeded 
beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  those  who 
fostered  it  and  suppwrted  it  through  days 
and  years  of  turmoil  and  heartbreaking 
obstacles — an  experiment  that  has 
brought  from  dry  desert  territory  a 
flourishing  and  prosperous  new  nation, 
Israel. 

Established  as  a  haven  of  refuge  for 
Jews  throughout  the  world — a  haven 
where  the  poor,  the  sick  and  the  old 
found  a  welcome  that  was  to  be  found  no- 
where else  in  the  world — Israel  has  pro- 
vided a  beacon  for  distressed  and  under- 
developed nations  everywhere. 

From  the  dry  and  unproductive  desert 
sand  now  pour  food  and  fruits  that  feed 
a  nation  in  such  abimdance  that  they  are 
exported  to  other  countries.  In  once 
empty  spaces,  factories  turn  out  goods 
that  are  sold  in  nations  around  the  world. 
Mud  huts  and  tents  that  once  housed  a 
few  hundred  thousand  struggling  fam- 
ilies have  given  way  to  modem  homes  In 
cities  where  more  than  21/2  million  per- 
sons have  found  a  new  life,  and  a  new 
future. 

This,  the  18th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Israel,  is  not  only  the  anni- 
versary of  a  new  nation,  it  is  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  a  new  hope  for 
civilization,  a  hope  that  thrives  on  the 
belief  that  mankind,  which  can  destroy 
itself  with  nuclear  weapons,  can  also  save 
itself  by  foresight  and  good  will. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  18th  anniversary  of  inde- 
pendence for  the  people  of  Israel.  This 
is  a  memorable  occasion  and  I  wish  to 
take  this  occasion  to  express  my  warm 
congratulations  and  extend  felicitations 
to  His  Excellency,  Zalman  Shazar.  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  of  Israel;  and  to  His 
Excellency  Avraham  Harman,  the  Israeli 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

I  need  not  go  into  the  background  sur- 
rounding the  creation  of  the  State  of 
Israel,  as  all  Members  of  the  Congress  are 
well  aware  of  those  events.  However,  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  fact  that 
after  thousands  of  years  as  a  scattered 
people,  faced  with  Inumerable  difiBculties 
and  sometimes  victimized  becauae  of 
their  religious  beliefs,  the  Jewish  people 
can  proudly  look  to  a  state  of  their  own. 
Through  herculean  efforts.  Israel  has 
managed  to  overcome  many  of  the  difiB- 
culties which  had  confronted  the  country 
upon  winning  its  independence  in  1948. 
While  we  all  agree  that  tensions  emiong 
the   Jews   and  Arabs  pose  a  potential 
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threat  to  world  peace.  Israel  has  made  It 
clear  that  she  Is  aesirous  of  living  at 
peace  with  her  neighbors.  It  Is  my  sin- 
cere hope  that  someday  this  wish  will 
become  a  reality. 

Meanwhile  Israel  Is  busily  going  about 
the  tasks  of  establishing  a  truly  strong 
and  economically  viable  state,  the  P(5- 
Utlcal  atmosphere  of  which  Is  the  most 
democratic  In  the  area. 

It  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Israel  that  on  their  18th  anni- 
versary, congratulations  and  well-wishes 
have  been  coming  from  all  over  the  world. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  many  burdens 
which  the  Israelis  have  had  to  overcome, 
and  I  am  proud  to  congratulate  them  on 
a  job  well  done.  Best  wishes  to  Lsrael, 
and  may  the  future  hold  even  better 
things  in  store  for  your  people 

Mr  DENT  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a  s'reat 
pleasure  and  privilege  for  me  to  rise  'o- 
day  In  commemoration  of  the  day  upon 
which  the  Jewish  people  proclaimed  the 
independent  sovereign  State  of  Israel. 
That  day.  May  14,  1948,  marked  the  tri- 
umphant return  of  the  Jewish  pe<3ple  to 
their  homeland  from  which  they  had 
been  banished  almost  2,000  years  before. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  histxjry  of 
the  valiant  Jewish  people.  Almost  2,000 
years  ago  the  Romans  conquered  the 
land  of  Israel,  drove  out  most  of  the 
Jews,  and  named  the  land  Palestine. 
Palestine  passed  from  one  conqueror  to 
another,  and  the  Jewish  people  settled 
In  other  countries  throughout  the  world, 
among  manj'  different  peoples  with  dif- 
ferent ways  of  life  Yet  the  annal.s  of 
Jewry  during  the  EMaspora,  or  Disper- 
sion, were  marked  by  memories  of  the 
ancient  heritage  and  by  the  unshakeable 
resolve  to  return  to  their  beloved  h.ome- 
iand.  Through  20  centuries  of  exile  and 
bitterness,  the  Jews  carefully  preserved 
their  Identity,  heritage,  and  union  for 
the  triumphant  day  when  they  should 
restore  the  .sovereignty  of  Israel 

Tlie  reestabllshment  of  the-  land  of 
Israel  has  brought  about  even  greater 
determination  In  this  wonderful  and 
courageous  people.  They  have  attacked 
the  problems  of  forging  a  nation  with  a 
pioneering  spirit  reminiscent  of  the  first 
American  settlers  The  thousands  of 
Immigrants  who  flocked  to  Israel  have 
been  assimilated  successfully  and  are 
now  making  their  contribution  to  the 
progress  of  the  new  nation.  The  eco- 
nomic resources,  neglected  and  ex- 
hausted during  the  years  of  the  Dias- 
pora, are  being  carefully  utilized  and 
enhanced  through  the  ingenuity  and 
imagination  of  the  Israeli  citizens.  On 
the  international  scene.  Israel  has  proved 
its  interest  in  the  cause  of  world  peace 
through  active  participation  In  the 
United  Nations  and  its  affiliated  agencies. 
The  Israelis,  having  achieved  such  great 
success  in  the  economic  development  of 
their  own  land,  have  now  initiated  their 
own  technical  assistance  program  in  Asia 
and  -Africa. 

Thus.  Mr  Speaker,  we  pause  today  on 
the  anniversary  of  Israeli  Independence 
Day  to  salute  the  recreation  of  Israel  and 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  courage  and  geraus 
of  a  great  people.  It  is  a  reaJ  pleasure 
for  me  to  Join  with  our  Jewish  friends  in 
my  own   21st  District  of  Pennsylvania. 


throughout  the  United  States,  and  the 
world  In  extending  our  warmest  and  best 
wishes  to  the  Israeli  people  on  this  glad 
occasion. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
join  with  the  Adath  Israel  congregation 
in  Trenton,  N.J.,  to  celebrate  the  18th 
axmlversary  of  the  Independence  of  the 
State  of  Israel. 

On  that  occasion  I  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing remarks: 
Remarks  Delivzbed  bt  Rkpkxskntattvx  FIiank 

Thompson,  Jr.,  Dxmocxat,  or  New  Jebstt. 
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ISTH    ANNIVERfiART    or    ISMJkXL'B    INDEPEND- 
ENCE 

It  gave  me  very  great  pleasure  when  you 
Invited  me  to  Join  you  In  thlB  celebration 
today,  but  the  pleasure  was  mixed  with 
humility.  Many  pteoplee  celebrate  an  inde- 
pendence day,  but  any  other  people  Is  bound 
to  feel  humility  when  they  celebrate  the 
independence  of  Israel.  For  no  other  people 
In  history  has  waited  so  long  for  Independ- 
ence or  suffered  so  much  during  that  wait 
or  shown  such  enduring  faith  in  its  eventual 
outcome:  and  no  other  people  In  history  has 
buUt  and  maintained  a  clvUlzatlon  on  the 
basis  of  th&t  faith  in  the  tragic  conditions 
of  the  diaspora.  This  Is  why  the  gentile 
feels  humble  as  he  contemplates  the  tvH- 
flllment  of  the  promise  of  2,000  years,  the 
refulflllment  of  the  promise  of  many  more. 

I  suppose  it  was  the  awe-inspiring  magni- 
tude, the  epoch-making  generosity  of  that 
historic  fulfillment  that  gave  the  events 
leading  up  to  1948  such  a  peculiar  quality 
for  us  who  watched  them  and  watched  our 
own  instinctive  reaction  to  them.  I  think 
that  peculiar  quality  was  due  to  the  In- 
fectiousness of  your  faith.  What  I  mean  is 
that  we  watched  the  great  powers  playing 
with  the  idea  of  the  national  home:  we 
watched  the  vacillation  of  the  British  as 
the  Palestine  administration  varied  its  vlerw 
of  Its  resptonslbillties  under  the  Balfour  Dec- 
laration to  suit  a  broculer  game  of  power 
politics:  we  watched  the  tragedy  of  the  white 
paper  and  Its  refusal  to  recognize  that  the 
end  of  two  mlUennda  of  exile  was  being 
marked  by  the  most  savage  massacre  of  all: 
and  we  watched  the  tragedy  of  the  Arabs,  ex- 
ploited politically  and  economically  by  thelr 
own  people,  and  led  to  blame  those  who  could 
help  them  most  of  all.  And  yet  through  all 
this  your  faith  communicated  Itself  to  some 
of  us,  and  we  never  felt  any  doubt  about 
the  inevitability  of  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promise. 

The  Covenant  itself,  of  course.  Is  an  article 
of  faith  for  the  Christian  as  well  as  the  Jew, 
and  it  may  seem  presumptuous  to  add  any 
further  grounds  for  our  belief  in  the  idea 
of  Israel,  but  the  honest  man  does  not  dis- 
guise to  himself  the  extraneous  sympathies 
that  run  parallel  to  his  faith.  Por  myself,  I 
cannot  deny  that  whenever  I  have  contem- 
plated the  struggles  of  Israel,  the  long  agony 
of  Ireland,  which  I  was  brought  up  to  care 
about,  has  been  close  to  the  surface  of  my 
thoughts;  and  to  many  Irishmen  in  America 
It  was,  I  know,  a  source  of  pride  that — al- 
though the  history  of  their  church  in  other 
lands  at  other  times  was  not  Innocent  In 
3  000  years  of  persecution,  nevertheless — Ire- 
land alone  sent  volunteers  to  help  In  the 
final  struggle  In  1948. 

But  although  today,  as  we  look  back  after 
18  years,  we  owe  it  to  those  who  fought  for 
so  long  not  to  forget  the  bitterness  of  their 
fight,  today  should  be  a  day  of  Joy,  not  of 
mourning,  and  it  is  right  that  we  should  name 
it  by  the  name  "Chal"  because  the  Idea  of  the 
Jewish  people  that  was  expressed  for  so  long 
In  terms  only  of  hopes  and  dreams  is  now 
expresaed  in  reftUty;   and  the  words  of  the 


prayer,  "L'ahana  ha-be-ah  B'Yerushalaylm," 
now  express  not  a  wishful  aspiration  but  a 
realized  and  growing  pride:  pride  In  a  desert 
txirned  into  a  garden  by  the  children  of  those 
under  whose  hands  It  flowered  last  2,000  jean 
ago,  smd  pride  In  a  people  allowed  at  last  to 
dig  for  itself  and  build  for  itself  and  fight 
for  itself  after  2,000  years  when  its  Integrity 
was  maimed  by  the  restrictions  of  alien  so- 
cieties. And  today  should  be  a  day  of  jo; 
in  particular  for  the  Jewish  community  in 
America  because  It  was  not  only  the  pogroms 
of  Elastern  Europe  that  set  in  motion  the 
irresistible  progress  that  brought  Israel  into 
being:  what  was  also  needed  was  the  help  of 
the  Jewish  community  in  this  country  above 
all  others,  and  in  particular  the  self-respect 
and  Independent  voice  that  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple and  all  other  exiles  have  found  In  the 
New  World. 

And  finally,  to  look  to  the  future — and  we 
owe  it  to  a  past  built  on  hope  always  to 
look  to  the  future  with  hope — we  should 
all  pray  today  that  this  new  land  may  at 
last  be  able  to  live  at  peace  with  its  neigh- 
bors and  to  bring  them  all  the  benefits  that 
it  uniquely  can. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  his- 
tory of  Israel  is  older  than  that  of  many 
countries,  but  the  dramatic  story  of  the 
meteoric  rise  and  growth  of  the  State  of 
Israel  is  quite  new.  The  history  of  old 
Israel  had  become  only  a  memory  more 
than  2,000  years  ago  when  the  country 
was  overrun,  conquered,  and  Its  Jewish 
population  dispersed  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Since  those  days  nearly  all  Jews 
had  lived  In  dispersion,  and  their  life  In 
Diaspora  was  hard  and  almost  unbear- 
able. But  they  faced  their  trials  with 
exemplary  fortitude. 

Their  spiritual  and  cultural  heritage 
sustained  them  and  kept  them  spiritually 
bound  together.  Through  centuries  that 
rich  and  unique  heritage  was  carefully 
nurtured,  jealously  guarded,  and  kept 
alive.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War  many  of  them  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  to  their  ancestral 
homeland.  And  by  May  1948.  when  they 
constituted  about  half  of  the  country's 
population,  they  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence and  biegan  the  task  of  rebuild- 
ing, almost  recreating,  their  new  state. 

That  was  only  18  years,  and  that  short 
period  has  been  one  of  miracles  In  the 
way  of  accomplishments  and  attain- 
ments. Besides  msiklng  the  State  of 
Israel  a  safe  haven  for  more  than  1.500,- 
000  homeless  and  destitute  Jews,  the 
Israeli  leaders  have  made  their  new  state 
a  model,  prosperous  and  progressive 
democracy. 

By  providing  refuge,  and  employment 
to  such  a  large  number  of  refugee  Jews. 
Israeli  leaders  performed  a  dlfiBcult  hu- 
manitarian task  with  distinction,  and  at 
the  same  time  had  their  rewards  In  gain- 
ing these  Industrious  people  as  patriotic 
citizens.  Working  with  boundless  enthu- 
siasm and  built-in  energy  they  have 
turned  much  of  the  desert  of  the  country 
Into  fertile  and  cultivable  land.  By  the 
skillful  use  of  scientific  and  technological 
know-how  of  their  people,  Israeli  leaders 
have  successfully  transformed  arid  and 
Inhospitable  hills  and  dry  plains  of 
Palestine  Into  industrial  urban  centers. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
Its  18th  Independence  Day  the  State  of 
Israel  Is  a  new  and  encouraging  political 
force  In  the  Middle  East.    It  has  already 
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claimed  and  secured  the  right  of  recogni- 
tion as  an  equal  member  in  the  world 
family  of  nations.  The  people  of  Israel 
take  just  pride  In  their  accomplish- 
ments in  nearly  all  spheres  of  their  mul- 
tiple activities,  and  face  the  future  with 
confidence  and  hope.  They  continue 
their  supreme  task  of  making  their  new 
state  a  viable,  vigorous  and  powerful 
state,  able  to  ward  ofif  all  imminent  and 
potential  threats.  I  wish  the  citizens  of 
Israel  peace  and  fortitude  in  all  their 
worthy  endeavors  on  the  18th  anniver- 
sary celebration  of  their  independence 
day. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  In- 
deed a  privilege  to  join  with  my  Col- 
leagues today  In  offering  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  to  the  people  of  Israel 
on  their  18th  Independence  Day. 

For  the  Jewish  people  1948  brought  to 
an  end  almost  2,000  bitter  years  of  exile 
and  heralded  the  birth  of  a  productive 
and  successful  era. 

With  independence  Israel  became  the 
lodestar  for  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
Jews  scattered  throughout  the  world. 
Prom  more  than  80  coimtrles,  they 
poured  into  the  new  nation,  trebling  the 
population  and  marking  the  first 
instance  In  which  a  small  state  had 
taken  in  so  many  people  in  so  short  a 
time. 

Centuries  of  neglect  had  turned  much 
of  Israel's  soil  into  wasteland.  Yet  the 
Israelis  launched  an  Imaginative  plan 
of  economic  development  that  resulted 
In  reclamation  of  most  of  the  land.  In- 
deed, the  Israelis'  knowledge  of  economic 
development  is  such  that  they  have  now 
undertaken  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams In  the  emerging  nations  of  Asia 
and  Africa. 

Today  we  pay  tribute  to  the  courage, 
genius,  and  wonderful  resolve  of  a  great 
people.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  with  our 
Jewish  friends,  not  only  in  my  own  30th 
District  of  Los  Angeles,  but  throughout 
the  United  States  and  the  world,  in  com- 
memorating Israel  Independence  Day. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  extending  my  sincere  best 
wishes  to  the  state  and  people  of  Israel 
on  this,  their  18th  anniversary  of  inde- 
pendence. 

In  the  space  of  less  than  two  decades, 
a  population  which  has  been  drawn  from 
peoples  all  over  this  world  has  succeeded 
In  emulating  our  own  success  in  creating 
a  vital,  vibrant  society  dedicated  to  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  the  whole 
nation.  We  as  Americans  can  be  grate- 
ful for  the  existence  and  friendship  of 
this  small,  brave  state  in  a  turbulent  area 
of  the  world,  and  proud  of  the  assistance 
which  we  have  provided.  The  Isrsiel 
people  have  industriously  shaped  from 
the  meager  resources  of  their  land  and 
from  the  aid  given  them  by  friends 
abroad  a  growing  and  thriving  economy 
of  which  they  can  be  proud. 

I  am  sure  that  the  future  will  continue 
to  see  the  people  of  Israel  making  even 
more  spectacular  progress,  for  it  has 
become  evident  that  the  talents  and 
Ingenuity  of  her  people  have  been  far 
from  exhausted.  I  look  forward  to  a 
long  and  happy  relationship  between  our 
two  countries. 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1948  the 
age-old  dream  of  a  Jewish  homeland  was 
finally  realized,  and  the  independent 
State  of  Israel  was  proclaimed.  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleagues  in  voicing 
congratulations  to  Israel  on  this,  her 
18th  anniversary. 

There  are  strong  and  common  bonds 
between  America  and  Israel. 

America  and  Israel  are  two  dem.ocra- 
cles  struggling  for  a  better  world  domes- 
tically and  internationally;  two  peoples 
devoted  to  improving  their  lives  and  the 
lives  of  their  children;  two  nations  seek- 
ing equality  for  their  citizens  and  dedi- 
cated to  securing  the  rights  of  all  In- 
dividuals. 

It  Is  significant  that  these  two  nations 
share  not  only  their  goals  but  their  prob- 
lems as  well. 

The  United  States  Is  today  undergoing 
two  simultaneous  revolutions — the  revo- 
lution of  economic  opportunity  and  the 
revolution  of  civU  rights. 

The  concept  of  equality — both  civil 
and  economic — is  not  new.  It  was  stated 
by  the  prophets,  by  the  leaders  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  by  the  signers  of 
our  own  Declaration  of  Independence. 

But  the  Implementation  of  the  philos- 
ophy is  still  to  be  realized.  We  are  not 
far  removed  from  the  days  when  the  slo- 
gans of  "rugged  Individualism"  and  "free 
enterprise"  were  used  to  hide  imconcern. 
Nor  are  there  so  many  of  us  who  cannot 
vividly  recall  child  labor  and  sweatshops. 

In  fact,  although  we  have  evolved  be- 
yond the  robber  barons  and  progressed 
past  the  philosophy  of  the  dole,  we  still 
hear  the  old  arguments  calling  the  poor 
lazy,  and  the  old  cry  of  socialism  raised 
against  society's  efforts  to  help  the  needy. 

But  we  have  finally  realized  that  every 
person  must  have  an  opportimlty  to  work. 
We  understand  that  unemployment  Is 
more  than  financially  debilitating.  The 
absence  of  a  job  also  robs  an  individual 
of  self-esteem  and  his  status  in  the  fam- 
ily and  in  the  community. 

It  is  to  this  problem  that  the  war  on 
poverty  is  mainly  directed.  The  educa- 
tional and  vocational  training  programs 
which  are  being  established  and  ex- 
panded throughout  the  country  are 
aimed  at  creating  an  equal  opportunity 
for  all  to  be  employed. 

The  United  States  Is  the  wealthiest 
nation  in  the  world.  Israel  is  young  in 
years  and  poor  in  resources,  but  It  too 
faces  the  problem  of  equal  opportunity. 

It  has  long  recognized  the  need  and 
value  of  labor.  Shortly  after  the  Zionist 
movement  was  founded  by  Theodor 
Herzl,  a  50-year-old  bookkeeper — A.  D. 
Gordon — came  to  Palestine  to  teach  and 
practice  his  philosophy  of  redemption 
through  labor.  Gordon's  ideas  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  first  kibbutz,  the 
settlement  of  Deganla.  and.  thereafter,  to 
the  foimdlng  of  the  other  cooperative 
villages  which  played  such  a  vital  role 
In  the  reclamation  of  Palestine.  It  led, 
also,  to  the  formation  of  the  Histadrut. 
the  General  Federation  of  Labor,  which 
has  pioneered  such  progressive  Ideas  and 
institutions  as  Kupat  Cholim,  Israel's 
medicare. 

This  Is  the  history  of  Israel's  present 
effort  to  meet  Its  own  revolution  of  eco- 
nomic equality.    Unlike  our  own.  Israel's 


revolution  does  not  come  from  a  group  of 
neglected,  downtrodden  or  enslaved  citi- 
zens. Rather.  It  is  a  result  of  the  state 
itself — of  the  creation  of  a  Jewish  home- 
land whose  doors  are  open  to  any  Jew 
asking  sanctuary. 

Since  Israel  became  Independent,  some 
one-and-a-quarter  million  immigrants 
have  entered  the  country — IMj  times  the 
population  of  the  state  In  1948.  Arriving 
without  means  or  skills,  these  people  had 
to  be  absorbed  Into  the  economy.  They 
needed  the  opportunity  to  work,  to  as- 
sert themselves  as  heads  of  their  families 
and  to  find  a  place  In  the  new  com- 
munity. 

This  was  Israel's  problem.  And  It  was 
met  with  the  three  basic  necessities — as 
Important  In  the  Near  East  as  they  are 
here — employment,  education,  and  ho^s- 
Ing.  New  villages  and  development 
towns  were  established,  some  In  the  arid 
desert  of  the  Negev.  More  than  250.000 
housing  units  were  built.  The  number 
of  schools  was  multiplied  almost  four 
times. 

But  immigration  and  the  absorption 
of  Immigrants  is  not  a  problem  of  the 
past — completed  and  forgotten.  The 
fiow  of  homeless  and  dispossessed  con- 
tinues. More  than  250,000  newcomers 
have  entered  the  country  In  the  past  5 
years — an  average  of  50,000  a  year.  And 
this  number  is  expected  to  continue  for 
at  least  3  to  4  more  years. 

The  majority  of  the  Immigrants  come 
from  Moslem  countries  where  illiteracy 
Is  common  and  economic  opportunities 
meager.  This  has  resulted  In  Israel's 
second  major  Internal  problem — the  in- 
tegration of  the  Oriental  Jews  Into  a 
strange,  modern  Western  society. 

In  the  United  States  we  have.  In  recent 
years,  moved  toward  legal  equality  for  all 
our  citizens.  But  we  have  found  that 
civil  and  social  equality  necessitates  a 
crash  program  of  education,  at  the  pre- 
school, school,  and  adult  levels. 

Israel  laws  have  never  discriminated 
between  citizens,  regardless  of  country  of 
origin,  race,  or  religion.  But  the  oriental 
Immigrants  from  north  Africa  and  Mid- 
dle Eastern  countries  like  Yemen,  Mo- 
rocco, Algeria,  Tunisia,  Iran,  Iraq,  and 
others,  do  not  have  the  means  to  com- 
pete with  the  Western -educated  Jews. 

Thus.  Israel  has  turned  to  the  same 
solution  as  we  have — education. 

The  Goverrunent's  budget  for  educa- 
tion Is  the  largest  of  all  social  services. 
In  the  last  5  years  the  amount  spent  on 
education  has  tripled — $48  million  In 
1961-62,  $153  mlUlon  In  1966-67.  The 
Goverrmient  has  Instituted  head  start 
programs  to  prepare  preschool  children. 
It  conducts  special  enrichment  programs 
in  schools  loc;ated  in  immigration  cen- 
ters, and  boarding  schools  and  longer 
hours  In  development  areas  to  give  the 
children  an  atmosphere  and  surround- 
ings conducive  to  study.  A  teachers' 
corps  of  the  army  sends  instruction  to  the 
development  towns,  where  they  are  most 
needed. 

In  the  past  16  years,  Israel's  school 
population  has  increased  sixfold.  Today 
there  are  more  children  In  Israeli  schools 
than  there  were  Jews  when  the  State  was 
declared.  To  grasp  the  significance  of 
this  figure  we  would  have  to  imagine  a 
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school  population  In  this  country  of  over 
190  million  at  the  end  of  the  next  16 
years 

The  accomplishments  are  great,  but 
the  problems  that  remain  are  still  huge. 

While  elementar>-  education  In  Israel 
is  free,  universal,  and  compulsory,  sec- 
ondarv-  education  Is  not,  because  the  lim- 
ited Government  budget  cannot  be 
stretched  that  far  "niere  Is  a  serious 
shoriaee  of  teachers  and  adequate  fa- 
cilities And  the  measures  favoring  the 
culturally  deprived  immigrants  still 
have  not  bridged  the  gap  between  East 
and  West. 

Thus  at  home  both  America  and  Israel 
continue  to  fight  the  war  on  poverty,  the 
war  on  Illiteracy,  and  the  war  on  In- 
equality 

Mr  Speaker,  on  the  International 
scene  Israel  and  the  United  States  are 
partners  in  the  struggle  for  democracy. 

Over  the  past  decade  we  have,  through 
our  foreign  a.ssLstance  program,  aided  the 
recove.'-y  and  development  of  m»orc  than 
100  nations  around  the  slobe.  We  have 
tried  to  promote  democratic  ideas  and 
institutions  together  with  economic  prog- 
ress. 

One  of  the  recipients  of  this  aid  has 
been  Israel  Through  fiscal  year  1965 
the  United  States  has  loaned  and  given 
Lsrael  a  total  of  $1,045  million  in  develop- 
ment loans,  technical  assistance  and 
surplus  foods-  And  last  week  the  De- 
partment of  State  announced  a  new  aid 
package  of  $54  million  for  tiie  current 
year. 

This  generous  assistance  by  our  Grov- 
ernment  has  played  a  large  role  In  the 
development  of  the  Jewish  state.  With- 
out it,  and  the  unselfish  help  of  American 
Jewry,  Israel  would  not  have  been  able 
to  settle  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
refugees,  nor  raise  its  standard  of  liv- 
ing, build  it.s  houses  and  fact<irles. 

But  Israel  has  not  just  been  a  recipi- 
ent. It,  too,  has  shared  Its  wealth  with 
the  less  fortunate.  The  wealth  of  Israel 
is  not.  however,  the  gold  or  dollar  with 
which  we  are  blessed.  It  is  the  brains  and 
experience  of  Its  people 

In  1964,  620  Israel  experts  went  to  66 
countries  m  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
Am,erlca.  This  is  15  times  the  number 
that  went  abroad  in  1958  The  techni- 
cians help  train  their  counterpart.s  in 
agriculture,  youth  training  and  educa- 
tion. Industry  and  engineering,  health 
and  medicine,  administration  and  social 
services. 

Ln  addition  to  the  Lsraells  overseas. 
alm,ost  2,300  African  and  Asian  students 
from  80  different  countries  are  study- 
ing m  Israel  Between  1958  and  196.3, 
more  than  6,100  men  and  women  from 
the  developing  nations  participated  in 
training  programs  in  Israel 

The  Israel  program  Is  designed  to  be 
self-liquidating.  The  experts  train  local 
people  to  replace  them.  The  students 
who  come  to  Israel  obviate  the  need  to 
send  Israelis  to  those  countries. 

Israel's  program  was  designated  to 
win  friends,  but  In  the  process  It  Influ- 
ences people  as  well.  The  Soviet  Union 
and  Red  China  insist  that  the  develop- 
ing nations  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
---,.^__^  Ajn^rlca  must  look  to  communism  to 
^^'^^'^illd    their    countries      Israel    teaches 


that  it  is  democracy  and  cooperation 
that  produce  tangible  results — not  coer- 
cion and  communism. 

I  have  mentioned  that  Israel  is  en- 
gaged m  a  nimiber  of  wars,  internally 
and  externally,  for  the  good  of  her  citi- 
zens and  others.  But  Israel  must  fight 
one  war  against  her  will — the  struggle 
for  her  survival.  Menaced  by  her  Arab 
neighbors,  Israel  must  remain  alert  and 
maintain  her  defenses. 

Eighteen  years  ago,  when  the  com- 
munity of  nations  decided  to  recognize 
the  right  of  the  Jewish  people  to  a  state 
in  Palestine,  the  Arabs  went  to  war 
against  that  decision. 

That  war  has  continued  unceasingly, 
since  1947,  despite  Israel's  repeated  pleas 
for  peace. 

Today,  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
has  reached  a  new  level  of  danger. 

In  1955  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
agreed  to  sell  Egypt's  President  Nasser 
top  quality  weapons  at  bargain  prices. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  the  arms  race, 
Egypt,  Iraq,  and  Syria  now  have  sophisti- 
cated bombers,  supersonic  fighter  planes, 
heavy  tanks,  submarines  and  missiles 
supplied  by  Russia  which  are  all  aimed  at 
Israel  and  which  the  Arabs  have  threat- 
ened to  use  against  her. 

Israel,  surrounded  by  neighbors  In- 
tent on  her  destruction,  has  armed  in 
self-defense. 

Thus,  the  states  of  the  Middle  East. 
poor  in  resources,  low  In  living  standards, 
absorbed  In  development  needs,  must  use- 
lessly expend  resources  on  equipment  for 
destruction. 

And,  as  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  arms  entering  the  area  Increases,  so 
does  the  possibility  that  they  will  be 
used,  plunging  the  region  and  perhaps 
more,  Into  war. 

This  dangeroxxs  and  useless  expendi- 
ture on  arms  must  be  stopped,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  must  play  a 
vital  role  in  the  effort  toward  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Goverrunent  must 
continue  its  clear  commitment  to  Israel's 
survived ,  demonstrating  Its  support  for 
the  State  of  Israel  £ind  commitment  to  Its 
continued  existence  and  growth. 

The  United  States  must  press  for  an 
end  to  the  Arab  war  against  Israel. 
Keeping  Israel  strong  enough  to  deter 
any  Arab  attack  will  eventually  bring 
home  to  the  Arabs  that  their  effort  to 
turn  back  the  clock  of  history  is  futile. 

We  should  not  continue  to  acquiesce 
In  the  policy  that  allows  the  Arab  ref- 
ugees to  be  used  as  pawns  in  the  prop- 
aganda and  military  effort  against  Israel. 

We  should  not  give  aid  to  Egypt  while 
it  wages  war  In  Yemen  and  threatens  all 
Its  neighbors. 

We  must  not  agree  to  the  closing  of 
International  waterways  or  to  discrim- 
ination against  Americans  because  of 
their  Jewish  faith. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  positive  moves 
are  taking  place  In  this  direction.  Last 
year's  amendment  to  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act,  which  I  co-sponsored,  was  an 
important  blow  to  the  Arab  boycott.  Our 
statement  In  the  United  Nations  calling 
on  UNRWA  to  strike  those  refugees  arm- 
ing and  training  for  war,  from  the  relief 
rolls  may  help  weaken  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Anny. 


Mr.  Speaker,  these  efforts  must  be  in- 
tensified. The  refugees  must  be  settled 
in  the  Arab  countries  which  have  the 
land  and  opportunity  for  them.  The 
calls  by  Nasser  for  a  "war  of  liberation" 
must  be  countered  by  our  own  call  for 
peace,  for  direct  negotiations  between 
the  Arabs  and  Israel. 

We  must  press  the  Soviet  Union  to  end 
Its  arms  shipments  to  the  Arab  world. 
I  understand  that  we  have  made  such 
suggestions  at  the  Geneva  disarmament 
talks.  If  this  can  t>e  accomplished,  we 
will  have  taken  a  giant  stride  on  the 
road  toward  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  18th  anniversary 
of  Israel's  rebirth,  I  join  in  saluting  the 
people  of  Israel  and  extend  my  best 
wishes  for  a  continued  record  of  achieve- 
ment. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA,  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  commemorate  a  significant  and 
stirring  event  of  the  postwar  era — the 
day  upon  which  the  Jewish  people  pro- 
claimed the  independent  sovereign  re- 
public of  Israel.  Yet  May  14.  1948,  is 
much  more  than  an  independence  day 
for  a  nation.  It  is  a  tribute  and  a 
monument  to  the  patience,  courage,  and 
perseverance  of  a  valiant  people,  who  had 
borne  persecution,  separation  from  their 
homeland,  and  bitterness  for  almost 
2,000  years. 

The  United  States  was  the  first  coun- 
try to  recognize  the  new  State  of  Israel, 
Americans  generally  have  a  strong 
afiftnlty  with  the  nation  of  Israel.  We 
have  a  tradition  of  sympathy  for  peo- 
ples striving  to  attain  sovereign  nation- 
hood. We  have  a  deep  interest  in  the 
commitment  of  Israel  to  democracy.  We 
feel  great  admiration  for  the  pioneering 
spirit  that  has  transformed  Israel  in  18 
short  years  from  a  relatively  poor  coun- 
try into  the  progressive  and  economically 
strong  nation  that  it  is  today. 

The  record  of  economic  development  of 
Israel  is  an  impressive  and  inspiring  one. 
An  example  of  American-Israel  coopera- 
tion in  the  sphere  of  economic  develop- 
ment is  afforded  by  the  water-harvest- 
ing research  alliance  recently  concluded 
twtween  the  two  countries.  The  aim  of 
this  alliance  is  to  capture  for  man's  use 
some  of  the  scanty  rain  that  falls  on  des- 
ert regions  and  that  is  at  present  nearly 
all  lost  to  evaporation.  American  and 
Israeli  scientists  are  hard  at  work  on 
effecting  a  cheap  soil  treatment  for  mak- 
ing water  nin  off  the  earth  and  concen- 
trate in  reservoirs.  If  successful,  this 
project  will  pay  outstanding  dividends 
not  only  to  Israel  but  to  arid  lands 
throughout  the  world. 

Thus  we  see  today  that  Israel-Amer- 
ican relations  rest  on  a  firm  and  friendly 
base.  The  bonds  of  sympathy  and 
friendship  which  characterized  the  be- 
ginning of  these  relations  have  been 
transformed  In  the  course  of  years  Into 
a  tradition  of  economic  cooperation  and 
Intensive  cultural  exchange.  On  this, 
the  occasion  of  their  independence  day, 
we  pay  tribute  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Israel  nation  and  offer  our  warmest 
congratulations  and  and  best  wishes  for 
continued  progress  and  good  fortune. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  18  years 
ago  the  establishment  of  the  State  of 
Israel  was  proclaimed.    That  day  was  a 
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moment  of  high  fulfillment  for  every  one 
of  us  with  memories  of  the  Jewish  past 
and  with  hopes  for  the  Jewish  future. 

Israel  was  reborn  after  2,000  years  of 
prayer,  after  50  years  of  thought  and 
planning  and  dreaming  and  after  half  a 
century  of  hard  work  and  resettlement  on 
the  land. 

In  the  language  of  the  Bible,  the  num- 
ber 18  is  symbolized  by  the  Hebrew  let- 
ters spelling  the  word  "chal,"  meaning 
"life."  It  is  now  18  years  since  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  witnessed  the  declaration  of 
1948.  Since  that  time  the  number  of 
states  in  the  United  Nations  has  doubled 
and  each  faced  a  choice  between  two 
systems  of  thought  and  government 
which  compete  for  their  favor  and  ad- 
herence. One  makes  the  Individual  the 
slave  of  the  state  and  the  other  makes 
the  state  the  servant  of  the  people,  which 
cherishes  the  freedom  of  the  Individual. 
There  was  never  a  question  about  the 
choice  Israel  would  make. 

The  State  of  Israel  today  is  the  only 
democracy  in  the  Middle  E&st — an  oasis 
in  a  desert  of  medieval  feudalism — a 
friend  of  America  and  American  democ- 
racy. That  is  why  we  rejoice  on  Its  18th 
birthday.  Its  growth  has  been  fantastic. 
Its  development  almost  a  miracle. 
Plucked  out  of  the  fires  of  hate  and 
destruction,  2^2  million  people  now  live 
in  the  State  of  Israel. 

Zionism's  transcendent  purpose  as  en- 
visioned by  the  prophets  of  old  was  to 
revitalize  the  Jewish  people  and  its  cul- 
ture and  its  way  of  life.  This  way  of 
life  consists  of  a  faith — a  faith  in 
God — a  moral  and  ethical  code  which 
comes  to  us  from  ancient  times 
and  which  is  that  covenant  made 
by  the  patriarchs  and  by  Moses. 
It  Is  a  Torah  which  was  and  Is  a  covenant 
made  at  Sinai.  Now  Zionism's  unfinished 
business  has  something  to  do  with  im- 
plementing this  covenant  and  making  it 
meaningful  for  our  time.  We  must  light 
a  beacon  for  the  world  to  guide  it  from 
destruction. 

The  second  part  of  that  covenant  was 
a  sense  of  social  idealism  which  is  in- 
herent in  Judaism.  'Wherever  human  be- 
ings in  any  part  of  the  world  suffer  from 
hunger,  from  lack  of  freedom,  from  pov- 
erty, from  inadequate  housing,  the 
idealism  of  the  prc^hets  and  our  rabbis 
speak  to  us  and  prod  us  on. 

To  me  Zionism's  ultimate  purpose  will 
not  have  been  achieved  until  that  day 
when  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  and  Mlcah 
shall  become  a  reality — that  day  when 
the  nations  of  the  world  will  grind  their 
Implements  of  war  into  plowshares — 
and  nations  shall  not  make  war  any  more. 

Mr  IIORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  story 
of  Israel  is  perhaps  as  old  as  that  of  any 
country  existing  today,  but  the  story  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  with  its  heroic  events 
and  glories,  is  quite  new.  The  beginning 
of  Israel's  story  is  burled  In  the  dim  and 
distant  past,  at  the  early  dawn  of  human 
history. 

Long  before  the  beginning  of  our 
Christian  era  there  was  the  Independent 
Kingdom  of  Judea  In  which  the  Jews 
Uved  in  their  chosen  patriarchal  ways, 
developed  their  mode  of  life,  built  their 
own  political,  religious,  and  social  insti- 
tutions, and  created  their  own  civiliza- 


tion, perhaps  one  of  the  oldest  in  all 
history.  Then  centuries  later,  about 
2,000  years  ago,  the  Kingdom  of  Judea 
was  overrun ;  the  Jews  lost  their  national 
political  independence ;  they  were  evicted 
from  their  ancestral  homeland  and 
eventuaJly  dispersed  to  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Since  those  far-off  days  nearly  all  Jews 
lived  in  dispersion.  During  that  long 
period  they  suffered  much ;  they  endured 
proscriptions,  discriminations,  and  a 
multitude  of  Inequities  and  Injustices  in 
many  lands.  But  they  faced  their  almost 
endless  vicissitudes  with  exemplary  forti- 
tude. Their  spiritual  and  ciiltural  her- 
itage sustained  their  spirit  of  freedom 
and  indepeadence,  and  kept  them  spirit- 
ually bound  together.  Through  cen- 
turies that  unique  heritage  was  carefully 
nurtured,  jealously  guarded,  and  kept 
alive. 

Finally,  after  long  awaiting  and  sus- 
pense, many  of  them  were  aSorded  the 
opportunity  of  returning  to  their  ancient 
homeland  at  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War.  And  in  May  of  1948.  with  the 
proclamation  of  Israel's  Independence, 
they  launched  once  more  upon  an  inde- 
I>endent  political  existence. 

That  was  18  years  ago,  and  tKe-short 
period  that  separates  1966  from  1948  has 
been  a  period  of  miracles  in  vie  new 
State  of  Israel.  This  new  Israel/though 
separated  from  its  ancient  predecessor 
by  more  than  2,000  years,  stands  for  the 
same  Idea — freedom,  Independence,  and 
the  dignity  of  the  human  being.  Today 
the  18-year-old  State  of  Israel  stands  in 
the  place  of  the  Kingdom  of  Judea  as  a 
djmamlc  and  E>owerful  state,  the  true 
embodiment  of  the  centuries-old  Jewish 
faith.  It  is  the  living  and  shining  testi- 
mony of  the  persistent  and  tenacious 
efforts  put  forth  by  self-sacrificing  Jews 
for  the  common  welfare  and  safety  for 
all  their  needy  and  suffering  kinsmen. 

Besides  providing  a  haven  for  more 
than  1.500,000  refugee  Jews  since  its 
creation,  Israel  leaders  have  succeeded 
In  making  the  State  of  Israel  a  model 
democracy  In  the  midst  of  feudal  and 
autocratic  governments  in  the  Middle 
East.  By  providing  homes,  employment 
and  safety  to  needy  Jewish  refugees,  the 
State  of  Israel  has  performed  a  great 
humanitarian  task  with  distinction. 
These  new  citizens,  united  with  their  co- 
religionists have  recreated  their  ancient 
land.  They  have  proved  their  ability, 
resourcefulness  and  Ingenuity  in  the  re- 
building of  their  country. 

It  has  already  liecome  the  most  indus- 
trialized urban  land  in  the  underdevel- 
oped rural  communities  of  that  region. 
After  18  years  of  uneasy,  busy  but  hope- 
ful existence,  today  Israel  can  proudly 
claim  the  right  to  be  counted  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  sovereign  states. 
There  the  people  of  Israel  face  the  future 
vdth  supreme  confidence,  and  continue 
their  task  of  making  Israel  a  model  state 
in  the  heart  of  the  Middle  East.  I  wish 
them  patience  and  fortitude,  peace  and 
prosperity  «md  happiness  on  the  18th 
anniversary  of  their  Independence  Day. 

I  know  that  I  join  with  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Jews  in  the  Rochester,  NY., 
area,  which  I  represent.  In  marking  this 
occasion.    I  think  it  Is  fitting  for  me  to 


mention  that  just  last  week  in  Rochester, 
a  dhiner  was  held  honoring  Rabbi  Philip 
S,  Bersteln  for  his  long  and  devoted 
service  to  his  people  all  over  the  world — 
especially  in  the  State  of  Israel,  At  the 
same  event,  the  Israeli  Ambassador  to 
this  country.  AvTaham  Harman,  was  the 
featured  speaker,  and  I  understand  that 
many  of  the  dirmer  guests  purchased 
savings  bonds  of  the  Israel  Government. 
This  is  only  one  example  of  the  close 
proximity  that  is  felt  between  Americans 
and  Israelis,  and  it  Is  testimony  to  the 
faith  that  Americans  have  In  the  future 
of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  offer  my 
congratulations  to  the  State  of  Israel  on 
the  occasion  of  its  18th  anniversary  of 
independence. 

Eretz.  Israel,  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
Jewish  people.  They  were  forcibly  exiled 
from  their  land,  but  they  never  ceased 
to  pray  and  plan  for  their  return.  On 
November  29,  1947.  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Jewish  State  in  Eretz-Is- 
rael.    And  a  miracle  began. 

The  achievements  of  this  small  nation 
in  18  short  years  are  trulyf,  amazing. 
Through  hard  work  and  sacrlflee,  an  arid 
desert  has  been  transformed  into  a  pro- 
ductive land.  And  despite  all  their  ac- 
complishments, the  people  of  Israel  still 
strive  to  mold  a  stronger  and  even  more 
imited  nation. 

Israel  has  become  a  valued  and  im- 
portant member  of  the  world  community. 
It  Is  helping  other  developing  countries 
through  technical  and  economic  assist- 
ance. Its  people  and  programs  are  testi- 
mony to  a  common  dedication  to  make 
Israel  a  major  contributor  to  a  modern 
and  peaceful  world. 

My  congratulations  to  the  people  of 
Israel  for  their  progress  in  the  past,  and 
I  wish  them  many  more  anniversaries  of 
equal  accomplishment  in  the  future. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  are  celebrating  the  anniversary 
of  Israel's  independence  proclaimed  in 
1948  in  Tel  Aviv  after  the  British  man- 
date of  Palestine  had  ended. 

As  we  observe  this  18th  anniversary,  it 
gives  each  of  us  great  pride  to  see  this 
nation  flourish  In  democracy  within  Its 
Middle  Eastern  feudal  environment. 
Israel,  enslaved  for  over  2.000  years,  has 
made  great  progress  in  the  past  18  years. 
The  people  of  Isrsiel  have  made  fantastic 
social  and  economic  strides.  They  are 
successfully  developing  their  economic 
capabilities  to  the  fullest  degree  possible. 

Not  only  do  we  observe  their  progress 
this  week,  but  we  look  with  pride  to  their 
unselfishness.  Persons  of  Jewish  an- 
cestr>'  scattered  for  centuries  have  not 
let  miles  divide  their  allegiance  to  one 
smother.  Since  Israel's  independence, 
this  nation  has  received  over  1 '  2  million 
people  of  Jewish  heritage  into  their  com- 
mon homeland.  We  can  look  to  these 
brave  people  and  learn  from  them. 
Their  examples  of  patience,  courage,  and 
perseverance  are  immatched  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world, 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
1807,  when  the  United  States  was  18 
years  old.  we  were  a  little  nation  situated 
along  the  eastern  seaboard  of  a  strange 
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land  across  the  sea  We  were  sur- 
rounded by  some  enemies  who  were  sav- 
ages, the  Iridians,  and  some  enemies  who 
were  civilized  but  who  acted  like  savages, 
the  English  and  the  French. 

Now.  there  Is  a  little  land  across  the 
sea.  situated  along  a  seaboard,  sur- 
rounded by  enemies,  and  it  also  Is  now  18 
years  old 

The  Americans  of  1807  did  not  waste 
time  worrying  Instead,  they  worked, 
conquered  a  wilderness,  and  they  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  great  Nation  we 
enjoy  today  And  today,  in  this  little  18- 
year-old  land  across  the  sea — in  Israel — 
'J-.e  Israelis  are  not  spending  their  time 
worrying 

They  are  working  They  are  conquer- 
ing, not  a  wilderness,  bur  a  desert.  And 
they  are  laying  the  foundations  for  a 
£;rf'at  nation  to  come  in  the  Middle  East. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Bir.  MULTER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unantmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  imme- 
diately following  my  remarks  on  the 
T       ianie  .subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Udall).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

.■\  meisa(,'e  m  wiitino'  fr'>m  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geiser,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed  the 
House  that  on  April  19.  1966,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  a  bill  and  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles; 

H.R  11029  An  act  relating  to  the  Urlll 
trPrttment  of  certain  woven  fabrics;  and 

H.J  Res  997  Joint  resolution  to  support 
US  participation  in  relieving  victims  of 
hunger  In  India  and  to  enhance  India's 
capacity  to  meet  the  nutritional  needs 
ef  Ita  people. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  3  OF 
1966— MESS.'^GE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC    NO    428- 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
I'dalL'  laid  before  the  House  the  follow- 
ing mes-sage  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States:  which  was  read,  and  with- 
out objection,  together  with  the  accom- 
panylnH  papers  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed : 

To  the  Conijress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  of  1966.  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Reoreanization  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  and  providing  for  reorgani- 
zation of  hf>alth  functio.ns  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

I 

Today  we  face  new  challenges  and  im- 
paralleled  opportunities  in  the  field  of 
health.  Building  on  the  progress  of  tbe 
pa.st  several  years   we  have  truly  begtm 


to  match  the  achievements  of  our  medi- 
cine to  the  needs  of  our  people. 

The  task  ahead  Is  Immense.  As  a  na- 
tion, we  will  unceasingly  pursue  our  re- 
search and  learning,  our  training  aoid 
building,  our  testing  and  treatment.  But 
now  oiu"  concern  must  also  turn  to  the 
organization  of  our  Federal  health  pro- 
grams. 

As  citizens  we  are  entitled  to  the  very 
best  health  services  our  resources  can 
provide. 

As  taxpayers,  we  demand  the  most  ef- 
ficient and  economic  health  organiza- 
tions that  can  be  devised. 

I  ask  the  Congress  to  approve  a  re- 
organization plan  to  bring  new  strength 
to  the  administration  of  Federal  health 
programs. 

I  propose  a  series  of  changes  in  the 
organization  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice that  will  bring  to  all  Americans  a 
structure  modem  In  design,  more  e£B- 
clent  in  operation,  and  better  prepared  to 
meet  the  great  and  growing  needs  of  the 
future.  Through  such  improvements  we 
can  achieve  the  full  promise  of  the  land- 
mark health  legislation  enacted  by  the 
89th  Congress. 

I  do  not  propose  these  changes  lightly. 
They  follow  a  period  of  careful  delibera- 
tion. For  many  months  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Surgeon  General  have  consulted  leading 
experts  In  the  Nation — physicians,  ad- 
ministrators, scientists,  and  public  health 
sj)eclalists.  They  have  confirmed  my  be- 
lief that  modernization  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Public  Health  Service  are 
urgently  required  and  long  overdue, 
n 

Tlie  Public  Health  Service  is  an  op- 
erating agency  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  It  is 
the  principal  arm  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  field  of  health.  Its  programs 
are  among  those  most  vital  to  our  well- 
being. 

Since  1953  more  than  50  new  programs 
have  been  placed  in  the  Public  Health 
Service.  Its  budget  over  the  past  12  years 
has  increased  tenfold — from  $250  mll- 
Uonto$2.4bimon. 

Today  the  organization  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  is  clearly  obsolete.  The 
requirement  that  new  and  expanding 
programs  be  administered  through  an  or- 
ganizational structure  established  by  law 
more  than  two  decades  ago  stands  as  a 
major  obstacle  to  the  fulfillment  of  our 
Nation's  health  goals. 

As  presently  constituted,  the  Public 
Health  Service  is  composed  of  four  major 
components:  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  Bureau  of  State  Services,  Bureau 
of  Medical  Services,  and  OflBce  of  the 
Surgeon  General.  Unaer  present  law. 
Public  Health  Service  functions  must  be 
assigned  only  to  these  four  components. 

This  structure  was  designed  to  provide 
separate  administrative  arrangements 
for  health  research,  programs  of  State 
and  local  aid,  health  services,  and  execu- 
tive staff  resources.  At  a  time  when  these 
functions  could  be  neatly  compartmen- 
talized, the  structure  was  adequate.  But 
today  the  situation  is  different. 

Under  recent  legislation  many  new 
programs  provide  for  an  integrated  at- 


tack on  spedflc  disease  problems  or 
health  hazards  in  the  environment  by 
combining  health  services,  State  and 
local  aid,  and  research.  Each  new  pro- 
gram of  this  type  necessarily  is  assigned 
to  one  of  the  three  operating  components 
of  the  Public  Health  Service.  Yet  none 
of  these  components  Is  Intended  to  ad- 
minister programs  involving  such  a  vari- 
ety of  approaches. 

Our  health  problems  are  difQcult 
enough  without  having  them  compll- 
cated  by  outmoded  organizational  ar- 
rangements. 

But  If  we  merely  take  the  stef)  of  inte- 
grating  the   four   agencies  within  the 
Public  Health  Service  we  will  not  go  far 
enough.    More  is  required, 
ni 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  performs  major  health  or 
health-related  functions  which  are  not 
carried  out  through  the  Public  Health 
Service,  although  they  are  closely  related 
to  its  functions.    Among  these  are: 

Health  insurance  for  the  aged,  ad- 
ministered through  the  Social  Security 
Administration  ; 

Medical  assistance  for  the  needy,  ad- 
ministered through  the  Welfare  Admin- 
istration ; 

Regulation  of  the  manufacture,  label- 
ing, and  distribution  of  drugs,  carried 
out  through  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration; and 

Grants-in-aid  to  States  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Administration. 

Expenditures  for  health  and  health- 
related  programs  of  the  Department  ad- 
ministered outside  the  Public  Health 
Service  have  increased  from  $44  million 
In  1953  to  an  estimated  $5.4  billion  In 
1967. 

As  the  head  of  the  Department,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  coordination  of  all  the  De- 
partment's health  functions.  He  has 
clear  authority  over  the  programs  I  have 
just  mentioned. 

But  today  he  lacks  this  essential  au- 
thority over  the  Public  Health  Service. 
The  functions  of  that  agency  are  vested 
In  the  Surgeon  Gteneral  and  not  In  the 
Secretary. 

This  diffusion  of  responsibility  Is  un- 
sound and  unwise. 

To  secure  the  highest  possible  level  of 
health  services  for  the  American  people 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  must  be  given  the  authority  to 
establish — and  modify  as  necessary— 
the  organizational  structure  for  Public 
Health  Service  programs. 

He  must  also  have  the  authority  to 
coordinate  health  functions  throughout 
the  Department.  The  reorganization 
plan  I  propose  will  accomplish  these 
purposes.  It  will  provide  the  Secretary 
with  the  flexibility  to  create  new  and  re- 
sponsive organizational  arrangements  to 
keep  pace  with  the  changing  and  dy- 
namic nature  of  our  health  programs. 

My  views  in  this  respect  follow  a  basic 
principle  of  good  government  set  by  the 
Hoover  Commission  ir.  1949  when  It  rec- 
ommended; "that  the  department  head 
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should  be  given  authority  to  determine 
the  organization  within  his  department." 

IV 

In  summary,  the  reorganization  plan 
would — 

Transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  the  functions 
now  vested  In  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  Its  various 
subordinate  units — this  transfer  will  not 
affect  certain  statutory  advisory  bodies 
such  as  the  National  Advisory  Cancer 
and  Heart  Councils; 

Abolish  the  four  principal  statutory 
components  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, including  the  offices  held  by  their 
heads — the  Bureau  of  Medical  Services, 
the  Bureau  of  State  Services,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  exclusive  of 
Its  several  research  Institutes  such  as  the 
"National  Cancer  and  Heart  Institutes, 
and  the  OfQce  of  the  Surgeon  General: 

Authorize  the  Secretary  to  assign  the 
functions  transferred  to  him  by  the  plan 
to  oflBclals  and  entities  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  to  other  agencies  of 
the  Department  as  he  deems  apprc^rl- 
ate. 

Thus,  the  Secretary  would  be — 

Enabled  to  assure  that  all  health 
functions  of  the  Department  are  carried 
out  as  effectively  and  economically  as 
possible ; 

Given  authority  commensurate  with 
his  responsibility;  and 

Made  responsible  in  fact  for  matters 
for  which  he  Is  now.  In  any  c&se,  held 
accountable  by  the  President,  the  Con- 
press,  and  the  people. 

V 

I  have  found,  after  investigation,  that 
each  reorganization  Included  in  the  ac- 
companying reorganization  plan  is  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  one  or  more  of  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  section  2(a)  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

Should  the  reorganizations  in  the  ac- 
companying reorganization  plan  take  ef- 
fect, they  will  make  possible  more 
effective  and  efficient  administration  of 
the  affected  health  programs.  It  is, 
however,  not  practicable  at  this  time  to 
Itemize  the  reductions  in  expenditures 
which  may  result. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  Con- 
fess allow  the  reorganization  plan  to 
become  effective. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  April  25.  1966. 


MANPOWER 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dawson]  may  extend 
ms  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  DAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
niPPort  of  the  plan  submitted  by  the 
t^esident  which  would  authorize  a  re- 
OTganization  of  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 

„rf^^P^  us  In  this  House  are  aware  of 
infl  '^if^^bed  by  the  handicap  which  an 
^exible  and  outmoded  organizational 
structure  represents  for  the  Service  as 


It  attempts  to  deal  with  the  critical 
health  issues  of  our  time.  It  does  great 
credit  to  the  Service  that  It  has  so  ably 
carried  out  Its  responsibilities  In  the  face 
of  this  handicap. 

The  goals  which  the  American  people 
have  set  In  health  require  creative,  re- 
sponsible  Federal  leadership — leadership 
of  the  type  already  demonstrated  by  the 
Service. 

I  think  specifically  of  the  critical  prob- 
lem of  health  manpower.  The  fact  of 
shortage  has  been  documented  in  many 
studies  conducted  by  the  Public  Health 
Service.  Acting  upon  the  Information 
provided  through  them,  we  in  the  Con- 
gress in  the  past  few  years  have  enacted 
significant  legislation — the  Health  Pro- 
fessions Educational  Assistance  Act  and 
the  1965  amendments  to  that  act,  the 
Nurse  Training  Act — to  provide  Federal 
aid  for  construction  of  teaching  facili- 
ties, for  student  assistance  programs,  and 
for  educational  improvement  In  profes- 
sional schools. 

This  year  we  will  consider  and,  I  am 
confident,  pass  legislation  to  establish 
similar  programs  of  Federal  assistance 
to  universities  and  4-year  colleges  which 
offer  training  in  medical  technology, 
dental  hygiene,  and  other  allied  health 
fields. 

These  are  Important  steps  toward  in- 
suring more  and  better  trained  health 
professionals  to  serve  the  American  peo- 
ple. All  of  us  recognize,  however,  the 
necessity  for  complementary  action — 
continuing  education,  for  example,  to 
keep  physicians  and  dentists  already  In 
practice  up  to  date  with  scientific  ad- 
vances. OrUy  in  this  way  can  the  full 
benefits  of  health  research  be  extended 
to  people  in  need. 

Health  manpower  will  constitute  a 
major  problem  for  the  Nation  arwl  a  ma- 
jor concern  of  the  PHS  for  many  years. 
I  am  confident  that  the  reorganization  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  will  give  due 
attention  to  this  fact — to  the  need  for 
the  closest  coordination  and  effective  ad- 
ministration of  programs  to  develop  our 
manpower  resources  and  to  the  need  for 
continuing  assessment  of  the  mtinpower 
situation,  to  provide  a  basis  for  future 
action. 

I  urge  the  acceptance  of  the  Presi- 
dent's plan. 


DISEASE  PREVENTION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  express  my  enthusiasm  for 
a  proposal  President  Johnson  has  re- 
cently made.  I  refer  to  his  submission 
to  the  Congress  of  a  plan  that  would 
authorize  reorganization  of  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

I  am  sure  most  of  my  colleagues  are 
aware  of  the  disadvantages  under  which 


the  Public  Health  Service  has  been  labor- 
ing. Some  of  the  Service's  responsibili- 
ties have  been  frozen  into  law  for  more 
than  20  years.  As  medical  science  has 
moved  ahead  In  giant  strides,  the  PHS 
has  had  to  struggle  within  an  organiza- 
tional structure  which  simply  does  not 
lend  Itself  to  the  requirements  of  con- 
temporary health  needs.  The  Service 
has  done  a  very  fine  job  in  protecting  and 
advancing  the  Nation  s  health,  but  It  is 
time  that  we  removed  some  of  the 
shackles  that  have  bound  It. 

I  would  suggest  that  any  reorganiza- 
tion plan  should  have  as  a  key  objective 
the  Improvement  of  the  teamwork  which 
today  is  essential  in  every  area  of  health 
care.  In  that  aspect  of  health  care 
which  is  of  greatest  concern  to  us  all- 
keeping  us  well  and  getting  us  well — 
there  may  be  room  for  closer  coordina- 
tion between  activities  concerned  with 
prevention  of  Illness  and  injury  and 
those  devoted  to  care  and  treatment. 

With  regard  to  both  prevention  and 
treatment  a  burgeoning  problem  needs 
close  scrutiny.  I  refer  to  the  Increasing 
contamination  of  the  envirorunent  with 
pollutants  which  may  be  harmful  to 
health.  Somebody  needs  to  keep  track 
of  these  pollutants — the  ones  we  know 
about  and  the  ones  that  our  technology 
may  bring  into  being  In  the  futiu-e — and 
to  study  their  relationships  to  sickness 
and  death. 

Other  types  of  research  also  are  closely 
related  to  prevention  and  treatment. 
Programs  devoted  to  prevention  and 
treatment  should  be  able  to  conduct  and 
support  research  Into  better  ways  of  pre- 
venting and  controlling  the  ailments  and 
injuries  that  befall  us.  They  should  be 
able  to  help  States  and  (Jommunities 
make  the  best  use  of  the  knowledge  we 
have.  They  should  be  geared  to  the  con- 
duct of  pilot  projects  and  demonstrations 
which  will  help  health  and  medical  au- 
thorities throughout  the  Nation  make 
available  to  all  the  people  the  best  health 
care  we  know  how  to  give.  There  should 
be  an  arrangement  whereby  States  and 
communities  may  call  upon  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  for  consultation  in  all 
phases  of  preventing  sickness. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  commend  the 
President  for  the  vision  he  has  shown  in 
making  this  request.  We  should  grant 
the  authority  he  asks,  in  the  expectation 
of  a  reorganization  that  will  enable  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  build  impor- 
tantly upon  its  already  fine  record. 


MENTAL  HEALTH 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  deserve  the  as- 
surance that  programs  dedicated  to  the 
advancement  of  health  are  conducted  in 
the  most  effective  and  the  most  econom- 
ical manner  possible.  I  am  sure  that 
the  reorganization  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  which  will  be  authorized  imder 
President  Johnson's  plan  will  be  directed 
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toward  the  continued  arhievement  of 
Just  such  a  manner  of  operation  In  the 
admi.iistration  of  expanding  Federal 
health  programs 

The  Nation?  major  health  problems 
demand  Federal  support  of  a  wide  scope 
of  activity — research,  basic  and  applied; 
training  ^f  health  pers-jnnel  for  research, 
education,  and  practice:  demonstratlonfi 
of  new  developments  in  treatment  and 
new  oreanlzational  patterns  for  the  de- 
livery- of  health  services 

Mental  illness — to  cite  only  one  exam- 
ple— requires  greatly  expanded  activities 
In  all  these  areas  Mental  lllneas  Is  an 
Increasingly  serious  national  problem, 
affecting  people  of  every  age  and  race 
and  income  group  Its  impact  upon  our 
children,  the  helpless  victims  of  environ- 
ment and  circumstance.  Is  particularly 
disturbing  to  me. 

A  basis  for  more  Intensive  action  has 
been  built  in  the  Services  mental  health 
programs  over  the  years:  I  would  hope 
and  expect  that  the  reorganization  will 
give  high  priority  to  these  activities. 

Tlie  Members  of  this  House,  as  the 
Representative*  of  a  ijeople  who  aspire 
to  the  best  in  health  services,  should  fully 
support  the  President  in  his  r-tTorts  to 
achieve  the  most  efficient  use  of  the 
health  resources  dedicated  to  this  end, 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  President's 
proposal 


CUTBACK  ON  PORK  PURCHASES 

Mr  McEWEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  !Mr.  Pindlky]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEai  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Illinois  Pork  Producers  Asso- 
ciation is  Mr  Louis  F.  Dyson  who  lives  In 
my  district  near  the  Virden  community. 
On  April  17  he  wTote  to  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary Freeman  complaining  about  the 
Government's  decision  to  cut  back  on 
purchases  of  pork  because  of  present 
prices 

Here  is  the  text  of  Mr,  Dyson's  excel- 
lent letter: 
LujNOis  Pork  PRODUCXRa  Associatiok. 

Virden,  /;:  ,  April  17.  1966. 
Mr    Oii\ii.i.E  Friiman, 
Sec^ftary  of  Agrxculture, 
V7(Uhington    D  C 

Dear  Mr.  Fiduman  :  I  am  writing  to  you  In 
behair  o:  the  Illinois  pork  producers  in  re- 
gard t(>  our  Oovernments  decision  to  cut 
back  on  purchases  of  pork,  also  m  regard  to 
yi.'.i:  recent  statements  concerning  the  high 
price  o:  pork  and  the  tarmers  net  Income,  as 
reported  by  the  news  media. 

Needless  to  say.  wi  pork  prcKl'jcers  are 
quite  disturbed  ibout  the  Government  order 
to  cut  back  on  purchases  of  pork  for  the 
Armed  FVirces;  however  your  Implication 
that  the  American  hog  producer  was  receiv- 
ing more  than  his  fair  share  of  the  consum- 
ers i^Kid  dolliir,  haa  certainly  ar^gered  many 
of  us.  You  reported  that  we  ho^  producers 
have  received  the  'highest  price  for  hOg« 
smre  World  War  II  days."  Is  quite  true;  how- 
ever, you  failed  to  mention  the  period  a  few 
years  lience  when  the  price  was  near  the 
break-even  point,  at  which  time  many  of  oxa 


producer*  were  forced  Into  more  profitable 
fields. 

May  I  remind  you  that  the  U.S.  bog  farm- 
er has  struggled  along  during  this  period  of 
break-even  prices,  asking  for.  and  receiving 
no  Government  subsidy  as  In  the  case  of  the 
grain  producer.  We  hog  producers  have 
watched  our  net  return,  or  take  home  pay, 
grow  leas  and  less,  while  our  city  cousins, 
working  for  Industry,  asked  for  and  received, 
or  struck  and  settled  for  a  steady  Increase  In 
wagee, 

I  think  that  otir  producers  will  be  the  first 
to  agree  that  the  (30  top  was  an  extreme  and 
not  practical,  however,  since  our  U.S.  hog 
producers  must  base  bis  business  expendi- 
tures and  family  living  upon  the  down's  as 
well  as  the  up's  of  the  hog  market.  In  other 
words,  an  average  market  price  derived  dur- 
ing the  length  of  the  price  cycle,  not  just  a 
year's  length  of  time.  All  of  us  that  have 
made  p>ork  producing  our  vocation  would 
ask  for  a  living  wage  socaewhat  similar  to 
that  of  workers  In  Industry. 

Pood  produced  by  the  American  farmer  Is 
as  ever  a  bargain,  all  we  ask,  "Give  our  hog 
producers  a  fair  break,  one  that  he  has 
worked  for,  for  many  years." 

Please  answer  publicly  the  following: 

Can  you  assure  our  Illinois  pork  producers 
that  the  Government  order  limiting  pur- 
chases of  pork  was  based  solely  upon  the 
cost  of  pcM-k,  and  was  not  a  political  maneu- 
ver to  discredit  our  producers  In  the  eyes  of 
the  American  consumer,  or  to  make  them  a 
pawn  whose  expenditure  will  benefit  other 
industries.  Can  you  also  tell  us  at  what  time 
and  price  level  the  Oovenunent  will  again 
purchase  pork? 

Will  you  kindly  explain  to  the  American 
consumer  that  our  VS.  hog  producers  cer- 
tainly do  not  desire  to  receive  more  than  our 
fair  share  of  the  consumers  pork  dollar,  but 
we  do  ask  for  a  living  wage  comparable  to 
that  of  workers  In  indtistry. 

Thank  you  for  your  prompt  attention  to 
this  matter. 

Sincerely. 

Locis  P.  Dtson, 
Pretident.  llllnoU  Pork  Producera  At- 
aociation,  Virden,  III. 

Copies  to:  Representative  Paul  Pindlxt. 
20th  District  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Paul  Benard, 
KMOX-TV,  St.  LouU.  Mo. 


CARDINAL  JOSEPH  BERAN 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collikr]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  peaceful 
coexistence  with  the  Communists,  a  coa- 
lition government  in  Vietnam  in  which 
the  Communists  would  be  represented, 
increased  trade  with  the  Communist  na- 
tions, cultural  exchanges  with  the  Cc«n- 
munlst  countries,  and  the  easing  of  ten- 
sions between  the  citizens  of  the  free 
world  and  the  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

A  man  who  can  speak  with  authority 
and  eloquence  on  these  subjects  is  Cardi- 
nal Joseph  Beran,  the  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop  of  Prague.  Cardinal  Beran 
is  at  present  visiting  the  city  of  Chicago. 
I  am  confident  that  he  will  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  life  imder  godless  com- 
munism. 


During  World  War  n,  the  archbishop 
underwent  the  horrors  of  imprisonment 
in  a  Nazi  concentration  camp.  After  the 
war,  when  Czechoslovakia  was  taken  over 
by  the  Communists,  he  disappeared  from 
public  view  for  12  years.  Three  years 
ago  he  was  released  from  internment  and 
lived  for  a  time  in  retirement  under  re- 
strictions. 

In  January  1965,  he  became  a  cardinal. 
The  following  month  he  went  by  plane 
from  Prague  to  Rome.  The  Communists 
told  him  that  he  is  never  to  return  to  hi« 
native  land. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  at  some  not 
too  distant  day  Czechoslovakia  will  again 
be  free  and  that  Cardinal  Beran  will  be 
able  to  return  to  live  out  his  days  In 
freedom  in  his  own  countiT- 


WEAKNESS  OF  THE  SOVIET 
COLONIAL  EMPIRE 

Mr.  McEWEN,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr,  I>krwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  DERWINSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  administration  plunges  forward  on 
the  dangerous  policy  of  appeasement  and 
coexistence  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Communist  dictatorships  of  Eastern 
Europe,  it  might  be  well  for  Kremllnol- 
ogists  to  ponder  these  two  items  which 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  as  an  exten- 
sion of  ray  remarks.  The  first  appeared 
in  the  Sunday  Washington  Post  and  Is  a 
reprinted  story  originally  carried  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian.  It  tells  of  the 
continued  opposition  of  the  captive  peo- 
ples within  the  Soviet  Union  to  Commu- 
nist dictatorship.  The  second  article, 
which  appeared  In  the  April  18  edition 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  tells  of  the 
Communist  manipulation  of  currency  In 
an  effort  to  slightly  alleviate  their  weak 
currency  base, 

I  believe  these  two  unrelated  articles 
dramatize  the  weakness  of  the  Soviet 
colonial  empire  and  should  demonstrate 
a  need  for  the  United  States  to  develop 
a  coordinated  free  world  economic  drive 
against  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satel- 
lites. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Apr.  31 
1966] 

NaTIONAUST  TaiND  WORKHtS  KREMLIN— IS- 
8UIS  CAUTtOtrSLT  AlRKD  AT  23D  PABTT  COW- 
ORESS 

(By  Victor  Zor«a) 

liONDON. — The  Kremlin  Is  worried  about 
self-asserUve  nationalist  trade  trends  In  th« 
14  non-Russian  republics  that  contain  al- 
most half  the  population  of  the  Sovlrt 
Union. 

The  uncomfortable  matter  was  alr«t 
guardedly  but  unmistakably,  at  the  recent 
23d  Soviet  Communist  Party  Cong-  -^ 
Communist  Party  Chairman  Brezhnev 
the  enemy  had  often  tried  to  undermine  Uw 
friendship  that  bound  the  Soviet  peoples  to- 
gether, but  to  no  avail. 

Delegates  from  Lithuania  and  Azerbaljsn 
were  even  more  explicit,  and  a  representatlw 
of  the  Tatar  people  said  they  would  wage  an 
irreconcilable  struggle  against  bourgeoto  na- 
tionalism. 
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The  enemy  In  the  Soviet  press,  is  a  vast 
foreign  propaganda  machine  pouring  na- 
tionalist poison  into  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is 
right  In  Identifying  Radio  Liberty  In  Munich 
•8  the  main  source  of  foreign  broadcasts  in 
varloiis  national  languages.  It  is  the  only 
such  source  of  any  consequence.  But  It  Is 
difficult  to  see  how  a  single  radio  station 
staffed  by  a  few  emlgrees  can  pose  a  threat 
to  Soviet  Internal  order. 

The  subject  may  have  been  too  explosive 
for  detailed  discussion  at  the  Party  Con- 
gress, but  articles  In  the  Soviet  press  make  It 
clear  that  the  real  sources  of  trouble  are 
Inside  the  Soviet  Union,    Cited  were: 

The  Interest  shown  by  some  repubUcs  In 
their  own  economic  development,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  other  republics  and  in  disregard  ol 
the  Interests  of  the  state  as  a  whole.  This 
tendency,  noted  In  a  Pravda  editorial,  drew 
a  stiff  rebuke  from  the  theoretical  Journal 
Kotnmunlst. 

The  increasing  number  of  complaints 
about  the  predominance  of  Russian  officials 
In  posts  requiring  higher  education. 

The  growing  resentment  about  the  way  the 
Russian  language  tends  to  push  out  national 
languages. 

None  of  this  means  that  the  world's  largest 
^  state  Is  going  to  fall  apart. 
"  As  the  loyalists  argue,  the  national  repub- 
lics stand  to  gain  rather  than  to  lose  by 
being  associated  with  Russia  and  with  each 
other.  But  the  association  was  brought 
about  by  force  In  the  early  years  of  Soviet 
rule,  and  Its  structure  reflects  the  elements 
of  compulsion  and  of  Russian  domination. 

The  problems  are  not  unlike  those  faced 
by  Britain  In  growing  Into  a  unitary  state. 
But  what  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  took 
several  centuries  to  achieve,  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  trying  to  do  In  a  few  decades,  at  a  time 
when  the  pace  of  progress  Is  Incomparably 
greater. 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Apr.  18,  1966) 

COMMtTNTBTS  AND  CtTRRENCY :    RkOS  RESOHT  TO 

Prrrr  Policixs   to   Gain   Mors   Wkstkrn 

MONXTS 

(By  J.  Russell  Boner) 

Leipzig,  East  Oebmant. — In  the  April  issue 
of  the  East  German  monthly  magazine  Ger- 
man Foreign  Policy,  chief  editor  Hans  W. 
Aust  analyzes  the  Luxembourg  meeting  at 
which  Prance  and  her  Common  Market  part- 
ners resolved  their  paralyzing  disagreements. 

Since  that  meeting  took  place  in  late  Jan- 
uary, one  might  assume  Mr.  Aust  has  spent 
the  past  2  months  In  leisurely  contemplation 
of  the  events.  Actually,  he  was  waiting  for 
the  printers.  Because  of  the  labor  shortage 
and  the  increase  in  printing  for  Western 
publishers,  the  leadtlme  on  printing  the  mag- 
azine has  stretched  from  3  to  4  weeks  to  6  to 
8,  he  explains.  Printing  of  Western  publica- 
tions Is  a  major  source  of  hard  currency  for 
the  East  Germans,  and  to  get  their  hands  on 
capitalist  money  the  Communists  willingly 
push  their  own  publications  to  the  end  of 
the  line. 

Hard  currency  Is  a  prized  commodity  In 
the  Communist  lands.  They  need  It  to  buy 
sophisticated  machinery  to  build  their  econ- 
omies, and  hopefully  narrow  the  still  paln- 
fuUy  obvious  gap  between  Eastern  and  West- 
em  living  standards. 

Party  members  insist  the  p>eople  under- 
stand that  they  must  be  brushed  aside  to 
make  way  for  the  big  spenders  from  the 
West  with  the  good  money  that  can  be  used 
to  build  the  Communist  state. 

ejtect  on  popttlac* 

But  there's  plenty  of  evidence  that  the 

grasping  quest  for  hard  currency  makes  the 

curtalned-ln  Europeans  feel  like  second-class 

citizens  with  second-class  money.     Some  of 


the  petty  tactics  used  to  part  Western  visi- 
tors from  their  currency  make  any  propa- 
ganda pitch  for  the  Utopian  society  ludi- 
crous Indeed.  And  some  of  the  resulting 
economic  oddities  in  foreign  trade  illustrate 
that  single-minded  pursuit  of  capitalist  cash 
by  social  planners  can  often  be  an  expensive 
and  uneconomic  endeavor. 

Throughout  East  Germany  there  are  13 
interhotels,  along  with  about  a  dozen  Inter- 
shops  located  near  entry  points  and  at  tour- 
ist meccas  where  Western  "luxury"  goods 
and  services  are  easily  obtainable  at  bargain 
prices — but  In  hard  currency  only.  The 
shops  stock  such  merchandise  as  woolens, 
leather,  nylons,  whiskey,  and  American  and 
British  cigarettes.  These  goods  are  usually 
obtained  through  barter  transactions  in 
Western  countries.  The  Communists  argue, 
correctly,  that  such  shops  make  their  land 
more  attractive  for  tourists  to  visit.  But 
Western  observers  express  real  puzzlement 
over  the  establishment  of  these  showcase 
centers  for  capitalism  In  the  midst  of  a  Com- 
munist land  where  spartan  consxmier  goods 
are  the  rule — and  then.  In  effect  deny  the 
local  citizens  access.  One  Western  business- 
man figures  that  for  the  relatively  limited 
amount  of  foreign  exchange  the  East  Ger- 
mans-get, "they  couldn't  have  come  up  with 
a  better  propaganda  program — for  us." 

Even  products  developed  and  produced  In 
East  Germany  often  are  withheld  frc«n  the 
domestic  market  and  put  to  work  earning 
foreign  exchange.  Cautioning  local  busi- 
nessmen not  to  expect  to  be  able  to  buy  all 
the  machinery  and  equipment  exhibited  In 
the  East  German  displays,  Kurt  Schmela- 
ser,  director  general  of  the  Leipzig  Pair,  said. 
"There  are  some  things  that  we  have  de- 
veloped that  cannot  be  made  available  for 
the  home  market," 

The  second-class  citizenry  extends 
throughout  the  Communist  lands,  A  comely 
blonde  East  German  secretary  out  for  an 
evening  with  her  boss  at  the  Ring  Cafe  night 
club  on  Roes  Platz  here  complains  that  the 
comrade  Bulgarians  In  the  Black  Sea  resorts 
ask  arriving  German  guests  whether  they're 
from  the  East  or  West  sector.  Since  the 
East  Germans  have  only  limited  amounts 
of  their  soft  cturency  to  spend,  they  are 
shunted  to  the  poorest  accommodations,  she 
says.  On  the  other  hand,  the  free-spending 
capitalists  are  assigned  the  choice  locations. 

The  recent  spring  fair  here  at  this  show- 
case city  for  Communist  East  Germany  might 
have  provided  the  Reds  with  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  impress  Western  buslnessn-en  and 
newspaper  correspondents  with  the  rapid 
economic  growth  and  success  of  the  Com- 
munist rebuilding  program.  Instead,  they 
turned  the  occasion  Into  an  (^portunlty  to 
pry  loose  a  few  extra  guilders,  pounds,  dol- 
lars, marks,  and  francs  from  the  visiting 
firemen.  The  money-grubbing  on  an  official 
level  over  relatively  petty  amounts  was  a 
constant  reminder  of  how  hard  pressed  the 
country  is  to  obtain  Western  goods  and 
equipment. 

Consider  the  experiences  of  one  fair  visi- 
tor. On  arrival  here  he  fotmd  he  had  to  buy 
25  nonexchangeable  East  German  marks  a 
day  (costing  about  $6.25  at  the  ofllclal  rate), 
or  125  for  the  6  days  he  planned  to  stay. 
Usually  the  East  Germans  make  a  tourist 
buy  only  5  marks  a  day,  which  they  refuse 
to  reconvert  on  departure. 

The  visitor's  wallet  stuffed  with  125  East 
German  marks,  he  was  whisked  to  the 
"Jenny  Marx  Hotel"  and  ushered  into  a  cu- 
bicle with  a  scant  3-by-8  foot  living  area  nor- 
mally shared  by  two  persons.  The  "hotel," 
It  turns  out.  Is  a  dormitory  for  which  two 
students  each  pay  $2.60  a  month  In  local 
currency.  But  for  the  Western  visitor  the 
rent  has  been  hiked  36-fold  to  $6  a  day.  Fur- 
ther, this  must  be  paid  In  hard  currency; 
that  stack  of  East  German  bills  Isn't  legal 


tender  here.  Perhaps  fearing  the  full  price 
Is  too  steep  for  one  p>erson.  the  hotel  assigns 
a  stranger  to  share  the  room — and  cost. 

A  hired  car  and  Interpreter  also  must  be 
paid  for  in  hard  currency:  80  U A  dollars. 
When  two  $60  travelers  checks  are  produced, 
the  East  German  tourist  officials  try  for  some 
SQfftniautcB  to  get  hard  currency  for  change. 
Although  there  Is  plenty  of  hard  currency 
around  they  find  It  Impossible  to  come  by 
and  finally  offer  change  In  East  German 
marks.  As  compensation,  a  receipt  for  $100 
Is  rendered  for  convenient  expense  account 
cheating.  The  visitor  eventually  was  able 
to  convert  back  to  Western  currency  the 
East  German  marks  he  purchased  in  exceaa 
of  the  26-mark-a-day  requirement — but  only 
after  paying  a  7-percent  cammlaslon. 

Doubtless  the  Communists  fear  that  with- 
out the  controls  purchase  of  East  German 
marks  In  West  Germany  at  a  market  price 
of  one-third  their  official  value  would  be 
more  widespread.  But,  In  the  case  cited 
above,  the  same  amount  of  foreign  exchange 
would  have  been  extracted  had  all  bills  been 
payable  In  local  currency,  with  no  forced  ex- 
change. And  the  Communists  wotild  have 
appeared  considerably  less  grasping. 

The  fleecing  of  visitors  isn't  lliiilt«d  to  th» 
German  Reds,  of  course.  The  Russians  re- 
quire purchase  of  nonredeemable  meal  cou- 
pons geared  to  feed  300-pound  caplUllst 
gluttons.  At  the  end  of  one  monthlong 
visit,  an  American  couple  used  their  leftover 
coupons  to  buy  all  the  vodka  and  caviar  they 
could  carry,  and  still  had  to  give  $75  worth 
away.  In  another  move  that  can  scarcely  be 
blamed  on  a  creeping  rise  In  costs,  last 
month  the  Russians  hiked  hotel  rates  to 
triple  their  former  cost  for  foreign  diplomats 
and  correspondents  living  there. 

PRINTING     is     productive 

As  Mr,  Aust  indicates,  printing  is  a  big 
source  of  revenue  for  East  Germany.  In 
the  past  2  years,  book  sales  to  capitalist 
countries  have  risen  42  percent  according  to 
Joachim  Kranz  of  the  state  Book  Import  and 
Export  Company,  Western  publishers  say 
they  can  get  a  book  printed  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope for  as  little  as  50  percent  the  cost  of 
printing  in  Western  Europe,  Mr.  Krantz  ex- 
plains, "There  Is  a  difference  in  the  two 
economic  systems.  Labor  and  paper  costs 
are  going  up  in  the  West.  Here  we  have 
stabled  fixed  prices  (and  wages)  In  the 
Western  countries  they  want  to  make  profits. 
Here  we  try  to  meet  reqtUrements.  therefore 
the  prices  aren't  so  high."  And  the  require- 
ment in  this  case,  of  course,  is  hard  cash. 

Sometimes  the  pursuit  of  hard  cash  can 
lead  the  Reds  into  costly  ventures  In  terms 
of  hard  currency  as  well  as  people  and  ma- 
terial. 

For  Instance,  one  West  German  business- 
man confides  that  a  U.8,  company  he  repre- 
sents received  an  equipment  order  f r:  n  ur. 
East  German  firm  that  included  a  request 
for  some  standard  gages.  "I  told  them, 
'why  not  buy  locally  mantifactured  gages 
and  Install  them.  It  will  save  you  some 
hard  currency.' "  The  Red  customers  re- 
plied that  If  they  ordered  locally  they'd  have 
to  wait  2  years  for  delivery.  They  needed 
the  gages  quickly,  though  as  components 
for  a  large  export  order. 

"At  the  same  time."  relates  the  Western 
salesman,  "an  East  German  manufacturer 
was  offering  the  same  gages  for  delivery  to 
the  West  In  3  months,  and  at  cheaper 
prices," 

Pound  notes  and  dollar  bills  will  never 
match  the  Berlin  wall  as  a  stark  physical 
reminder  of  the  vast  gulf  between  the  so- 
cialist and  capitalist  systems.  But  the  offi- 
cial obsession  for  getting  hard  currency,  and 
the  resulting  Inequities,  keeps  the  disparity 
before  the  people  In  terms  they  well  under- 
stand. 
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TURKISH    MASSACRE    OF    THE 
ARMENIAN  POPULATION 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask. 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dehwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RrcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thcr» 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  remliid 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  the  first 
great  genocide  of  modem  times,  the 
Turkish  massacre  of  Armenian  popula- 
tion of  the  then  Ottoman  Empire.  La^r, 
year,  Americans  of  Armenian  descent 
had  a  nationwide  program  to  observe  the 
50th  anniversary  of  this  tragedy. 

This  incredible  mass  murder  of  Arme- 
nians by  the  Turkish  Government,  which 
has  gone  unpunished  so  far,  must  not 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  wish  to  see 
justice  achieved  by  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple. It  cannot  be  forgotten  by  other  vic- 
tims of  more  recent  genocides,  for  which 
it  was  a  precedent,  such  as  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  mass  killings  In  Tibet 
and  the  Nazi  murder  of  millions  of  Jews. 
Had  world  opinion  brought  about  jus- 
tice for  the  Armenians,  the  later  geno- 
cides might  not  have  taken  place.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  also  been  guilty  of  such 
atrocities,  creating  a  deliberate  famine 
among  the  non-Russian  peoples  in  the 
1920's  and  1930's  and  killing  thousands 
of  the  Baltic  peoples  following  World 
Warn. 

Therefore,  I  urge  all  those  who  are 
working  for  freedom  and  Justice  In  the 
world  today  to  remember  the  tragic 
genocide  by  the  Turkish  CJovemment 
against  the  Armenians  which  occurred 
in  1915  and  to  do  all  they  can  to  see  that 
such  an  atrocity  Is  not  permitted  to  oc- 
cur again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  include  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  my  remarks  an  editor:aI 
which  appeared  in  the  April  24  edition 
of  the  Halrenik  Weekly,  the  official  pub- 
lication of  the  Armenian  Revolutionary 
Federation  of  North  America: 
Lest  Wi  Forget 

Aprli  24  Is  Armenian  Memoru:  Day.  and 
a«  we  prepare  to  observe  the  perennial  an- 
niversary of  our  great  tragedy,  the  supreme 
thought  which  pervades  our  hear*,  said  soul 
Is.  I^est  We  Forget. 

Fifty-one  years  ago  a  savage  race  feil  upon 
\is  and  murdered  In  cold  blood  close  to  2 
cnl.Uon  Innocent  souls  with  a  bestiality  and 
mercUessnesa  which  has  never  beer,  seen  In 
the  annals  of  man. 

A  perfidious  world  forgot  that  brutal 
slaughter  of  hviman  beings,  and  no  m.itter 
how  hard  we  tried  to  arouse  the  world  con- 
science, how  piously  we  cried  fo.-  elementary 
human  decency  and  Jvistlce.  still  we  mtaer&bly 
failed  In  our  effort. 

That  Is  the  reason  why  we  remember  and 
that's  the  reason  why  In  the  sec'jnty  of  our 
rewon  affluence,  we  tremble  lest  w^e.  too.  for- 
got 

We  are  keenly  aware  that  the  world  has  '.ts 
many  troubles,  therefore,  we  blame  no  one 
for  being  disinclined  to  give  the  prlortty 
among  a  host  of  harassing  problems  to  the 
Armenian  case. 

?lrst  of  all.  there  Is  the  cold  war  which, 
despite  all  efforts  of  honorable  men  to  re- 
solve It,  to  this  day.  shows  no  Indication  of 


dlminuUon,  but  on  the  contrary.  Is  being 
further  exacerbated  by  a  fanatical  foe  who 
Is  bent  on  burying  us. 

There  Is  the  war  in  Vietnam  in  which,  for 
obviously  honorable  considerations,  we  be- 
came Involved — a  vicious,  stubborn  and  des- 
perate conflict  which  Is  our  taxing  man- 
power and  our   financial  resources. 

Further  to  worsen  the  situation,  De  Oaulle 
threatens  to  pull  Prance  out  of  the  NATO, 
and  thus,  further  to  jeopardise  the  safety 
of  the  free  world. 

There  is  the  Cyprlot  question,  there  Is 
Rhodesia,  and  there  are  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
Thailand  as  p>otentlal  sp>cts  of  Infiltration 
and  subversion,  further  endangering  the 
safety  tmd  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Under  the  clrcvunstances,  obviously  this 
Is  not  an  auspicious  setting  for  a  considera- 
tion of  the  Armenian  case. 

Still,  from  the  historical  viewpoint,  we 
submit  that,  had  jtistlce  been  done  to  the 
Armenians  In  the  aftermath  of  the  first 
world  war,  much  of  this  agony  cotUd  have 
been  spared  for  the  world. 

Let  the  world  Icnow.  and  let  the  Turk  know 
this  one  fundamental  truism  well  that,  until 
the  Turk  Is  punished  for  his  crimes  and 
untU  justice  Is  done  to  the  Armenians,  the 
world  shall  have  neither  peace  or  safety. 

The  Nad  authors  of  the  Jewish  genocide 
were  brought  to  Justice  and  they  were 
punished. 

No  such  justice  was  meted  out  to  the 
crlmiZLal  Turk. 

A  rejuvenated  and  reformed  Oermany 
made  reparation  for  the  Jewish  losses  In 
human  lives  and  property. 

No  such  reparation,  In  token  of  true  con- 
trition, has  been  made  by  the  Turk  to  the 
Armenians  to  this  day. 

The  Turk  seized  the  Armenian  ancestral 
lands  and  today  is  firmly  squatted  on  a  des- 
olation which  he  himself  created  by  the  de- 
pravity of  his  soul.  That  land  belongs  to  the 
.Armenians  and  should  be  rettimed  to  them. 

Punishment  of  the  criminal,  reparation 
and  Independence.  This  is  the  Armenian 
case  which  shall  haunt  mankind  until  a  mon- 
strous wrong  is  corrected  and  justice  Is  done. 

And  let  no  one  forget  that  the  ArmenlEins 
played  no  small  part  In  the  defeat  of  the  cen- 
tral Alllee  In  World  War  I  and  rewon  their 
Independence.  Witness  the  Sevres  Treaty 
signed  by  Armenia,  the  Turks,  and  a  host  of 
world  powers,  as  well  as  the  WUsonlan  Award 
on  Armenia's  boundaries. 

That  the  Sevres  Treaity  and  the  Wllsonlan 
Award  were  conveniently  dispensed  with  by 
the  criminal  Turk  and  a  perfidious  world  was 
the  greatest  travesty  of  Justice. 

As  long  as  that  mcnstrotis  crime  by  def  atilt 
la  not  righted,  the  Armenian  shall  remember 
euid  they  shall  continue  In  the  reminder  of 
April  34  If  for  no  other  tangible  reason  than 
the  sacred  duty  of  lest  we  forget. 


COOLEY  PROTESTS  FARM  PRICE 
ROLLBACK— PROPOSES  CUT  IN 
GOVERNMENT  SPENDING  AS  IN- 
FLATION CHECK 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  LangenI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoro  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEABIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANOBN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  now  a  number  of  my  colleagues  smd 
I  have  been  calling  attention  to  the 
plight  of  the  American  farmer  due  to  the 
price-depressing  practices  of  the  John- 
son administration. 


I  have  pointed  out  time  and  again  the 
numerous  instances  In  which  this  adn.L- 
Istratlon  has  sought,  to  make  llie  tarrne- 
a  scapegoat  and  a  whipping  b<jy  lor  me 
President's  own  Innatlonary  rxslicles. 

Time  and  again  I  have  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  man  in  the  adminis- 
tration whose  Job  U  is  to  speak  for  the 
farmer  in  Government  councils  ex- 
presses pleasure  when  farm  prices  drop. 

And  time  and  again,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  called  on  the  administration  to  halt 
its  misguided  and  misdirected  efforts  to 
check  the  rise  in  living  costs  by  pushing 
down  farm  prices.  It  Just  is  not  working, 
and  It  will  not  work,  because  the  farmer 
Is  not  to  blame  for  inflation — In  fact,  he 
is  one  of  Its  principal  victims.  Many 
other  factors  are  Involved — factors 
which  are  conveniently  overlooked  by  the 
administration . 

Because  of  my  deep  concern  over  what 
is  happening  to  the  farmer  as  a  result  of 
this  policy  of  deliberately  depressing 
farm  prices,  and  because  of  my  serious 
misgivings  about  what  possible  promise 
the  future  can  hold  for  American  agri- 
culture under  the  dark  shadow  of  such  a 
Government  attitude.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  our  well  resi)ected  and  honored 
colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  who  because 
of  his  position  has  a  most  experienced 
knowledge  of  American  agriculture,  has 
also  recently  iwinted  out  the  unfairness 
of  the  administration's  one-sided  fight 
against  the  American  fanner. 

Because  of  t.he  excellent  manner  in 
which  he  sets  forth  so  explicitly  and  con- 
vincingly the  farm  price  situation  as  it 
exists  today,  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
entire  Congress  this  very  worthy  state- 
ment: 

COOLTT     PaOTKSTS     FAKM     PMC*     ROLLBACK— 

PaoPOfixs    Ctrr   n*    Oovbinmej«t   Spsndimo 

AS   IKTLATION    CHXCK 

Congressman  Harold  D.  Cooltt,  of  North 
Carolina,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  declared  today  that  "al- 
though farm  prices  now  are  subetantlally 
below  what  they  were  14  y«r8  ago,  our 
farmers  are  being  made  the  scapegoats  of 
Inflation." 

He  called  for  a  halt  In  "Government  un- 
dertakings to  roll  beck  farm  prices." 

Instead,  the  North  Carolinian  proposed,  as 
"a  certain  way  to  combat  Inflation,"  a  "re- 
duction In  nonessential  Oovermnent  spend- 
ing on  old  and  new  programs  heating  up 
the  economy"  that  can  wait  until  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam  Is  settled. 

"The  farmer  is  not  to  blame  for  Inflation." 
he  declared,  and  he  prepared  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  House  these  figures  developed  by 
his  committee's  staff  from  official  Govern- 
ment statistics: 

Retail  food  prices  In  March  of  this  year 
were  16  percent  above  food  prices  In  1962. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  In  March  of  this 
year  were  6  percent  below  prices  received 
by  farmers  In  1952,  14  years  ago.  He  used 
1952  for  the  comparison  because  this  was  the 
last  of  the  11  consecutive  years,  beginning 
In  1942.  that  the  farmer  received  100  percent 
of  parity  In  the  marketplace  for  the  food  he 
produced;  the  farmer  now  receives  only  82 
percent  of  parity  In  the  marketplace. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  their  produc- 
Uon  materials  In  March  of  this  year  were 
15  percent  above  such  prices  paid  In   1952. 

Per  capita  Income  (dlsjxjeable  income  after 
taxes)  of  the  nonfarm  population  increased 
by  60  percent  over  the  14-year  period,  from 
•1.613  to  $2,410.     During  this  period  the  per 


capita  Income  of  people  on  farms  Increased 
from  $952  to  91, 612,  this  being  accounted  f co- 
in the  fact  that  the  farm  population  de- 
I  creased  at  a  faster  pace  than  the  fall  In  farm 
prices,  and  the  smaller  farm  Income  now  Is 
distributed  among  a  much  smaller  farm 
population.  While  farm  prices  have  declined 
by  6  percent  the  farm  population  has 
dropped  by  43  percent,  from  21.748,000  In 
1952  to  12.353,000  In  1966. 

Profits  of  corporations  In  the  United  States, 
after  taxes,  climbed  from  $19.6  billion  In  1962 
to  144.5  billion  In  1966,  an  Increase  of  227 
percent. 

Hourly  wages  of  production  workers  In 
manufacturing  Industries  Increased  from 
$1  65  In  1962  to  $2.68  In  March  of  1966 — up 
82  percent. 

Hourly  earnings  of  employees  In  food  mar- 
keting firms  climbed  from  $1.38  in  1982  to 
$2.34  In  March  of  this  year — up  70  percent. 

"I  applaud  the  gains  made  by  individuals 
and  by  business  in  the  nonfarm  sector,"  Mr. 
CooLEY  said.  "I  am  appealing  for  fairness 
and  equity  In  consideration  of  the  prices 
received  by  the  people  who  produce  o\ir 
food— food  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for 
millions  of  hungry  people  In  the  free  world. 

"The  farmer  Is  not  to  blame  for  Inflation. 
As  shown  by  the  figures  I  am  presenting,  he 
Is  the  least  able  among  our  working  people 
to  have  his  Income  diminished.  Yet  we  see 
the  Oovemment  taking  various  actions  to 
roll  back  his  prices." 

He  mentioned  particularly,  In  this  connec- 
tion, these  Oovemment  actions : 

Government-owned  com  has  been  moved 
in  large  volume  Into  the  markets  to  keep 
feed  prices  from  rising. 

The  Armed  Forces  have  cut  their  pork  pur- 
chases in  hedf. 

Cheese  Import  restrictions  have  been  loos- 
ened to  encourage  a  larger  Inflow  of  foreign 
cheese,  with  the  effect  that  the  prices  of  milk 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes  may  be  de- 
pressed. 

Export  restrictions  have  been  placed  upon 
cattle  tildes  to  roll  back  prices  with  the  pvu-- 
pose  of  forestalling  Increases  In  shoe  prices. 

Mr.  CooLXT  concluded: 

"Farm  prices  now  have  leveled  off  and  the 
prices  farmers  receive  for  several  important 
commodities  again  are  headed  downward. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman  has 
fought  a  valiant  battle  In  bringing  farm 
prices  up  from  their  low  levels  of  the  middle 
and  late  1950'B.  I  am  confident  that  he  now 
again  wUl  bring  all  the  power  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  into  play  In  an  effort  to 
gtabUlze  fwlces  at  levels  which  will  reflect  f  air 
and  equitable  Income  for  our  farm  families. 

"I  am  certain  that  the  consumers — the 
urban  population — of  this  country  are  not 
demanding  any  further  squeeze  in  farm 
prices,  as  a  safeguard  against  inflation.  I  am 
sure  that  no  one  wants,  by  depressing  farm 
prices,  to  bring  about  a  new  exodus  of  people 
from  our  farms  into  the  overcrowded  cities. 

"This  is  not  a  time  to  roll  back  any  man's 
wage  or  his  legitimate  profits  In  business  and 
Industry.  There  is  In  my  mind  one  certain 
way  to  combat  the  Inflationary  threat  that 
confronts  tills  Nation,  and  this  is  a  reduc- 
tion in  nonessential  Government  spending  on 
old  and  new  programs  heatlng-up  the  econ- 
omy that  can  wait  until  the  conflict  in  south- 
east Asia  is  settled  and  the  pressures  upon 
our  economy  are  moderated." 


BOMB  SHORTAGES? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May 
2,  1966,  Issue  of  the  UJS.  News  &  World 
Report  carries  a  story  with  which  most 
Americans  are  very  much  concerned 
these  days.  This  story  is  entitled,  "Bomb 
Shortages? — An  On-the-Scene  Report," 
and  is  as  follows: 
Bomb  Short acks? — An  On-th«-Sceni  Report 

Saioon. — The  shocker  behind  the  charges 
and  denials  of  bomb  shortages  in  South 
Vietnam  is  this: 

The  disturbing  situation  has  been  ob- 
scured by  a  smokescreen  Issuing  from  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

It's  true  that  the  bomb-dlstrlbutlon  prob- 
lems In  South  Vietnam  have  been — with  few 
exceptions — licked . 

Munitions  ships  axe  unloading  cargo  on 
schedule  and  bombs  can  be  seen  stocked  In 
storage  depots,  as  oOlclals  claim.  The  ton- 
nage of  bombe  being  delivered  to  the  t7.S. 
Air  Force,  Navy,  and  the  Vietnam  Air  Force 
has  not  slackened. 

But  what  is  not  being  told:  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  airmen  are  not  getting 
the  particular  tyi)e8  of  bombs  they  need  for 
specific  missions. 

Because  of  that,  some  missions  are 
scratched  or  the  aircraft  are  loaded  with  sub- 
stitute bombs  far  less  effective  than  those 
originally  called  for  by  7th  Air  Force  plan- 
ners In  Saigon. 

At  this  moment,  the  U.8.  Air  Force  Is  suf- 
fering from  a  critical  shortage  of  both  500- 
and  1,000-pound  bombs,  and  occasionally 
even  nap>alm.  Sometimes  stocks  are  de- 
pleted. 

Yet  It  Is  those  types.  Pentagon  planners 
have  long  known,  that  are  the  ones  most 
needed  In  South  Vietnam. 

To  make  do,  pilots  are  often  given  760- 
pound  bombs  for  attacks  on  Vletcong  troops 
and  Installations.  The  result  Is  that  pilots 
complain  that  the  substitute  ordnance  Is 
either  too  big  or  too  small  for  the  job. 
Many  are  bitter  about  not  having  the  right 
bombs  for  the  right  mission,  often  feel  their 
efforts  are  wasted.  "When  we  do  get  the 
stuff  we  really  need  It,"  says  one  ammuni- 
tion-supply officer.  "It  goes  directly  from 
the  ship  to  the  aircraft.  We  have  no  stocks 
to  fall  back  on." 

Says  another  officer:  "It's  unbelievable. 
We  have  too  much  of  what  we  do  not  need 
and  little  or  none  of  what  is  most  in  de- 
mand." 

What  is  going  on? 

The  fact  Is  that — except  for  napalm,  in- 
cendiary clusters  and  20-mm.  ammunition — 
ordnance  used  by  Americans  In  South  Viet- 
nam was  made  originally  In  World  War  n  to 
blast  Nazi  Germany,  Italy,  or  Japan. 

The  old  bombs--iP»any  dating  back  to 
1942 — have  been  reconditioned  and  new  fuses 
Inserted.  But  the  dud  rate,  on  occasion,  has 
reached  50  percent. 

Ammvmltlon  officers  have  been  told  that 
stocks  of  old  500-  and  1,000-pound  bombe 
are  so  low  that  they  will  have  to  resort  to 
substitutes  as  much  as  possible  until  next 
January. 

For  example.  Incendiary  clusters  are  being 
dropped  directly  on  Vletcong  troops  rather 
than  on  buildings. 

Some  officers  have  been  told  that  new  con- 
tracts for  the  manufacture  of  the  types  of 
bombs  urgently  needed  were  not  signed  tin- 
tll  4  months  ago. 

The  Issue  has  become  so  hot  behind  closed 
doors  in  South  Vietnam  that  American  mili- 
tary officers  have  been  ordered  not  to  discuss 
shortages  with  anyone,  especially  newsmen. 
But,  privately,  they  are  furious  about  state- 
ments from  the  Pentagon  implying  that 
there  Is  no  shortage  of  any  type  of  bomb. 

Air  Force  commanders  are  also  bumed  up 
over  this:  They  say  that  the  VS.  Navy  still 
has  the  biggest,  most  complete  stockpile  of 


World  War  n  bombs.  But  the  Navy  re- 
portedly has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  pleas  to 
share  Its  stock  of  600-  and  1,000-pound 
bombs. 

"There  are  four  wars  going  on  here."  says 
one  officer.  "The  Government  and  the 
Buddhists,  the  Government  and  the  Vlet- 
cong, the  U.S.  Army  and  Marines,  and  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  and  Nq^^v  " 


ISRAEL  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwykr] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wherever 
men  value  freedom,  the  18th  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  Israel  as  an  in- 
dependent nation  Is  an  occasion  for  Joy 
and  celebration.  And  wherever  there  Is 
doubt  about  man's  capacity  to  shape  his 
own  future,  this  great  occasion  should 
be  cause  for  renewed  hope. 

But  there  is  reason,  too.  on  this  an- 
niversary for  continued  alertness  and 
determination  in  the  face  of  the  stubborn 
and  unreasoning  hostility  directed 
against  the  youthful  State  of  Israel  by 
her  Arab  neighbors,  and  there  is  cause  for 
dismay  and  for  outspoken  denunciation 
in  the  growing  evidence  of  active  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  would  be  dlfBcult,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
exaggerate  the  achievement  of  the  people 
of  Israel  in  the  years  since  1948  to  over- 
state Its  significance.  Burdened  with  the 
terrible  memories  of  NeizI  persecution, 
confronted  by  the  hatred  of  the  Arab 
States,  inundated  by  waves  of  Immi- 
grants of  the  most  diverse  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  backgrounds,  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  fimds  and  space  and 
by  the  barren  condition  of  much  of  the 
land,  and  forced  into  an  expensive  amu 
race  as  a  means  of  self-defense,  the 
Israel  people  have  triumphed  over  every 
obstacle. 

It  has  been  a  triumph  of  hope  but, 
even  more,  it  has  been  a  triumph  of  the 
courage  and  faith  and  determination 
which  transformed  that  hope  into  im- 
pressive reality.  As  a  result.  Israel  stands 
today  as  an  oasis  of  freedom,  of  oppor- 
tunity, of  democracy  in  its  finest  sense. 
a  land  in  which  respect  for  human  dig- 
nity comes  first. 

But  Israel's  triumph  cannot  be  taken 
for  granted.  Her  victories  so  far  can 
only  be  considered  temporary,  for  the 
tiny  but  dynamic  country  L-  still  engaged 
in  a  struggle  for  survival.  We  In  Amer- 
ica, who  should  understand  better  than 
most  the  unique  quality  of  Israel's  ac- 
complishments, cannot  be  indifferent  to 
that  struggle.  We  must,  in  keeping  with 
the  ideals  common  to  both  nations,  join 
more  fully  in  the  effort  to  bring  peace  to 
the  Near  East,  to  reduce  the  pressures  of 
the  arms  race,  to  remove  boycotts  and 
blockades,  and  to  persuade  her  neigh- 
bors to  Join  Israel  in  open  and  honest 
negotiations  whereby  all  can  live  In 
peace. 


Si^ 
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Our  catnni^'moraL;on  today  of  Israel's 
I8tn  ariniversary  wi.l,  I  hope,  demon- 
strate thai  the  Con^re&s  of  the  United 
States  remain.-^  deeply  concerned  and 
committed  to  those  goals. 


A  TRIBl'TE  TO  LOUIS  A   JOHNSON 

Mr  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
u:ianlinous  coii.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  ^'entieman 
from  New  York? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
lost  one  of  Its  great  men.  the  United 
States  one  of  its  foremost  figures,  and 
West  Virgmia  one  of  Its  favorite  sons 
Sunday  in  the  death  of  Louis  A.  John- 
son, of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va  Mr.  Johnson 
•.va,s  the  Nation's  second  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, a  former  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  and  a  prominent 
law>'er.  He  was  75  when  he  died  in 
Washington  Hospital  Center  here  after  a 
long  illness. 

Tl'iousands  of  American  war  veterans, 
their  wives  and  loved  ones,  and  the  Na- 
tion itself  can  be  thankful  for  the  vital 
interest  Louis  A.  Johnson  took  In  military 
and  veterans  affairs  of  his  Nation. 

In  1937.  Mr  Johnson  was  a  'voice  In 
the  wilderness"  when  in  his  role  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  War  he  became  one 
of  the  strong  advocates  of  military  pre- 
parednes.s.  His  e^ov*^  to  persuade  the 
Congress  and  Industry  to  ready  for  pos- 
sible war  drew  considerable  criticism. 
However,  .shortly  after  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  Secretary  of  War  R<:)bert  P.  Pat- 
terson said  Mr.  Johnson's  early  drive  for 
mobilization  had  shortened  the  military 
conflict  by  18  months.  Mr.  Johnson 
knew  and  tasted  war  He  served  as  an 
Infantry  captain  in  the  Meu.se- Argorme 
campal?rn  In  France  during  World  War  I, 
was  decorated  as  a  commander  of  the 
French  Legion  of  Honor,  and  wa,s  a  pi- 
oneer In  the  formation  of  the  American 
Legion.  He  was  elected  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Leuion  In  1932. 

Mr  Johnson  succeeded  the  late  James 
Forrestal  as  Secretary  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  started  a  drive  for  uni- 
fication of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
by  abolLshlng  some  of  the  800  agencies 
created  by  these  three  branches  of  the 
armed  services.  He  served  for  only  18 
months,  from  March  28,  1949.  to  Septem- 
ber 19.  1959,  In  the  turbulent  Infant  days 
of  Armed  Forces  unification  and  during 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  When 
Mr  Johr^son  left  office,  he  ruefully  told 
President  Truman  that  he  had  to  admit 
he  made  more  enemies  than  friends  dar- 
ling his  drive  for  unification  and  defense 
economies.  Mr.  Johnson  eiIso  demande<i 
an  end  to  racial  segregation  in  the  armed 
.services.  He  received  the  1949  Inter- 
Faith  Action  Medal  for  outstanding  work 
in  promoting  better  interracial  and  In- 
terfalth  understanding. 

Mr,  Johnson  was  a  senior  partner  In 
the  law  firm  of  Steptoe  &  Johrvson  which 
maintains  offices  here,  at  Charleston, 
W  Va  ,  and  at  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


Mr,  Johnson  vas  bom  In  RoanolLe,  Va.. 
but  after  graduation  from  the  University 
of  VirgiiUa  Law  School  In  1912,  settled  In 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  Mr.  Johnison  was  a 
teetotaler  who  as  a  hobby  raised  orchids 
and  camellias  in  his  comfortable  Clarks- 
burg home. 

While  Mr.  Johnson  and  I  were  on  the 
apparent  opposite  sides  of  the  political 
fence.  In  actuality  he  was  a  close  polit- 
ical friend  and  adviser.  I  was  the  bene- 
ficiary of  his  kindness  and  advice.  I  had 
the  highest  respect  for  this  man  who  was 
a  fighter  and  a  take-charge  man  In  every- 
thing he  did.  At  the  a«e  of  26,  he  was 
majority  floor  leader  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Delegates  shortly  before 
goltig  off  to  World  War  I. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  Mrs.  Moore, 
we  offer  our  sincerest  sorrow  to  his  wife, 
the  former  Ruth  Prances  Maxwell,  of 
Clarksburg,  his  two  daughters.  Lillian 
Maxwell  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Katherine 
Johnson  Hill,  of  New  Yoilc  City,  and  to 
his  granddaughter.  Ruth  Maxwell  Hill,  as 
well  as  to  his  two  brothers,  Gordon  E. 
and  Paul  S.  Johnson  of  Roanoke. 

To  have  known  him  was  reward  in 
itself. 


PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  AND  PUBLIC 
RESPONSIBIUTY  IN  A  FREE 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  YotrNcsR]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
George  Champion,  chairman  of  the 
Chase  Marihattan  Bank,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress before  the  18th  Armual  Business 
Conference  at  Rutgers  University,  New 
Bninswick,  N  J.,  on  March  24  of  this  year 
on  the  subject  "Private  Enterprise  and 
Public  Responsibility  in  a  Free  Econ- 
omy." It  seems  to  me  that  this  address 
is  very  timely  and  points  up  some  of  the 
Infringements  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment upon  private  enterprise.  Because 
of  the  many  references  to  the  action  of 
the  Federal  Government,  this  address 
should  be  of  particular  interest  to  the 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  addi'ess  follows: 

PsrVATB  ENTiatPUSK  AND  PmUC   RCSPONBXBIL- 
ITT  IN  A  PRXZ  ECONOMT 

(By  Oeorge  Champion) 
In  Inviting  me  to  participate  In  a  program 
on  the  relationship  of  btulnees  and  govern- 
ment, your  chairman,  OrvUle  Beal.  probably 
figured  that  a  banker  could  speak.  If  not 
from  authority,  at  least  from  experience- 
some  of  It  quite  painful. 

The  Federal  Oovemmenfe  Interest  In 
banlclng  Is  almost  as  old  as  our  national  his- 
tory, and  State  regulatory  commissions  have 
kept  a  wary  eye  on  the  banks  since  1838. 
That's  16  years  before  the  insurance  biislnees 
of  our  luncheon  speaker,  Gil  Pltzhugh,  and 
Orvllle  Beal  fell  under  the  States'  regulatory 
gaze,  and  89  years  before  Don  Cook's  public 
utilities  came  under  official  rurvelllance.  So 
you  can  see  that  the  relationship  between  my 
particular  business  and  Oovemment  has 
been  enduring.  U  not  always  enchanting. 


It  used  to  be  fashionable  to  talk  about  the 
triad  of  banking,  Insxirance,  and  public  util- 
ities as  regulated  industries,  meaning  indus- 
trles  requiring  Government  permission  be- 
fore they  could  undertake  certain  activities 
Today  that  term  is  redundant.  If  anygns 
can  find  such  a  thing  now  as  an  "unregu- 
lated industry,"  he  can  sell  It  at  a  profit  to 
the  Smithsonian. 

The  historic  boundaries  l>etween  public 
and  private  enterprise  have  become  so  blurred 
that  it  is  often  hard  to  tell  whether  we  have 
a  mixed  economy  or  Just  a  mixed-up  one. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  the  biggest 
spender,  biggest  lender,  biggest  borrower,  and 
biggest  customer  in  the  free  world.  It  does 
everything  from  nmnlng  sightseeing  cars  at 
TVA,  to  guaranteeing  the  financing  for  the 
Washington  Senators'  Imseball  stadium.  If 
Jlmgiy  Hoffa's  drive  to  unionize  the  ball 
players  succeeds,  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if 
the  Government  ordered  an  80-day  cooling  off 
period  to  get  the  teams  through  the  World 
Series. 

Now  you  may  feel  as  1  do  that  we  would  be 
better  off  under  a  system  in  wtiich — to  borrow 
a  British  statesman's  trenchant  phrase— "prl- 
vate  enterprise  will  be  enterprising  [and] 
the  government  will  govern."  However,  we 
In  the  20th  century  business  community  are 
faced  with  a  fact  of  life,  not  a  theory 
Realistically,  if  we  are  to  have  any  hope  of 
solving  the  grave  problems  of  our  times,  we 
must  do  everything  possible  under  the  exist- 
ing system  to  maintain  a  strong,  healthy 
and  growing  economy. 

This  requires  a  high  degree  of  cooperation 
between  business  and  Government  In  numer- 
ous areas  of  our  naUonal  life.  Many  of  the 
tasks  which  need  to  be  done  are  so  formidable 
that  Government  Inevitably  must  play  a  part 
in  them.  Over  the  years,  business  can  be 
proud  of  Us  record  of  cooperative  achieve- 
ment with  Government,  particularly  in  times 
of  national  emergency. 

Lately,  this  partnership  ai>proach  has  given 
currency  to  a  newly  minted  expression  In 
Washington;  "creative  federalism."  As  In- 
terpreted by  administration  spokesmen,  this 
concept  envisages  a  broadly  based  Federal 
effort  to  Join  hands  with  other  levels  of 
government  and  all  types  of  private  Institu- 
tions in  the  work  of  improving  America. 

While  acknowledging  the  existence  of  many 
areas  where  the  cooperative  spirit  of  "crea- 
tive feudalism"  may  be  desirable.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  here  today  that  there  are  still 
other  areas  where  creative  competition  be- 
tween business  and  Oovemment  could  better 
serve  the  national  interest. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  vital  spark 
that  the  competitive  factor  has  provided  In 
our  economic  development.  By  mobilizing 
the  full  measure  of  people's  energy,  initiative 
and  ability,  It  has  advanced  the  welfare  of 
millions  further  than  any  previous  system 
had  advanced  the  welfare  of  even  a  chosen 
few. 

Just  imagine  what  could  be  accomplished 
If  some  of  this  competitive  zest  were  chan- 
neled Into  public  service.  Think  of  the  good 
that  could  be  done  If  business  were  to  laimch 
an  all-out  campaign  of  creative  competition 
with  Goverrunent  In  developing  Imaginative 
new  approaches  to  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  that  wotild  put 
the  brakes  on  big  govenmient  faster  than 
for  business  to  Identify  critical  problems  and 
take  the  initiative  In  dealing  with  them  be- 
fore Washington  felt  the  need  to  act.  They 
polls  have  shown  rejjestedly  that  whenever*^ 
p>eople  see  a  viable  alternative  to  government 
action,  they  are  Ukely  to  support  It.  They 
favor  Government  Intervention  only  when 
there  seems  to  be  no  other  way. 

Creative  competition  between  business  and 
Government  could  offer  that  other  way. 

In  saying  this,  I'm  not  suggesting  for  s 
moment  that  business  Is  ignoring  Its  social 
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Tesponslbllltles  at  the  present  time.  Indeed, 
it  Is  contributing  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  and  an  unreckoned  sum  In  time 
and  talent  to  eminently  worthwhile  project* 
In  the  fields  of  health,  welfare,  education, 
and  culture. 

Nor  am  I  suggesting  that  business  should 
accept  blanket  responsibility  for  coping  vrtth 
the  effects  of  all  the  social  changes  that  flow 
from  Its  technological  developments.  This 
would  be  patently  unrealistic. 

What  I  am  suggesting,  though,  it  that  busi- 
ness might  compete  with  Government  by 
setting  up  projects  that  would  represent 
beachheads  of  excellence  throughout  the 
country.  These  would  be  In  the  nature  of 
pilot  programs  In  social  experimentation  that 
could  serve  as  models  for  others  in  the  fu- 
ture. By  establishing  standards  of  quality 
and  cost  for  the  Government  to  emulate, 
these  public-service  projects  could  exert  a 
cumulative  effect  far  greater  than  their  Im- 
mediate Impact. 

Those  of  us  old  enough  to  recall  the  great 
debate  over  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
win  remember  that  one  of  the  arguments 
advanced  In  favor  of  public  power  was  that 
Its  rates  would  constitute  yardstlclcs  by 
which  people  would  know  whether  they  were 
paying  a  fair  price  fc*  electricity.  Now  with 
the  Federal  Government  spending  the  tax- 
payers' money  at  a  rate  of  $12  million  an 
hour,  perhaps  It  might  not  be  a  bad  Idea  to 
have  some  reversible  yardsticks  for  meas- 
uring Government's  performance. 

Of  course,  the  primary  public  service  that 
any  business  can  render  is  its  own  economic 
success:  its  ability  to  harness  science  and 
technology  to  the  production  of  better  goods 
and  services  that  Increase  employment  and 
raise  our  standard  of  living.  But  beyond 
this,  as  Dr.  Henry  Heald  reminded  us  in  his 
recent  valedictory  at  the  Ford  Foundation, 
business  and  other  private  Institutions  "must 
serve  society — ^independently  or  in  creative 
Interplay  with  Oovemment  efforts — as  pro- 
ductive centers  of  Ideas  and  action." 

Clearly,  there  are  many  areas  of  public 
service  In  which  business  could  exercise  con- 
structive leadership  by  applying  Its  Ideas 
and  actions  in  competition  with  Govern- 
ment. In  determining  where  It  could  com- 
pete most  effectively  and  contribute  most 
significantly.  I  would  like  to  suggest  three 
factors  that  seem  to  me  worthy  of  reflective 
consideration. 

The  first  Is  concentration.  Individual 
businesses  would  be  well  advised  to  focus 
on  one  or  two  problems  to  which  they  could 
bring  special  expertise,  rather  than  to"  spread 
themselves  so  thin  that  the  Impact  would  be 
negligible. 

This  concentrated  approach  Is  now  being 
used  successfully  by  U.S.  Gypsum  Co.,  In  a 
novel  assault  on  the  problem  of  slum  dwell- 
ings. One  of  the  Nation's  largest  makers  of 
buUdlng  materials,  the  company  'had  long 
nurtured  a  theory  that  dilapidated  homes 
could  quickly  be  made  livable  without  the 
necessity  of  relocating  families  in  other 
neighborhoods.  Not  long  ago.  It  decided 
to  put  this  theory  to  the  test.  It  took  over 
a  block  of  Harlem  slums  and  launched  the 
first  urban  renewal  project  ever  attempted 
solely  by  a  private  corporation.  Six  tene- 
ments are  being  renovated  from  top  to  bot- 
*°^~^^'^  floors,  new  walls,  new  bathrooms 
and  kitchens.  The  cost  per  unit  amounts  to 
about  $9,000,  less  than  half  the  unit  cost  for 
new  public  housing.  PrecUe  records  are  be- 
ing kept  on  the  time  spent  and  the  cost  In- 
volved in  each  step. 

Why  Is  the  company  moving  ahead  on  its 
owTi  this  way?  Partly,  of  course,  to  en- 
courage other  private  Investors  to  \mder- 
ta*e  slum  projects.  But  beyond  these  con- 
rtderstlons.  It  Is  because  an  enterprising 
management  feels  the  experiment  could 
conceivably  open  up  a  vast  market  that 
might  eventually  become  as  Important  to 


the  national  economy  as  new  construction  Is 
today. 

The  special  problem  that  spurred  West  Vir- 
ginia Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  to  Ideas  and  action 
was  stream  Improvement.  Like  United 
States  Gypsum,  It  had  analyzed  the  Issue 
thoroughly.  Its  own  experts  and  consulting 
engineers  made  pioneering  studies  to  de- 
termine the  best  means  of  providing  treat- 
ment for  the  complex  wastes  from  paper 
manufactxirlng  processes.  On  the  basis  of 
these  studies,  the  company  invested  $4  mU- 
llon  to  Install  In  Virginia  an  advanced  bio- 
logical process  for  treating  Industrial  wastes. 
The  company  then  entered  Into  contracts  to 
guarantee  bond  Interest,  amortization  and 
operating  expenses  for  a  $4 '4  million  plant 
built  In  Maryland  by  a  State  commission, 
and  $1  million  for  enlarging  an  existing 
municipal  plant  In  Pennsylvania.  Not  only 
are  the  plants  In  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
cleaning  up  Industrial  wastes,  but  they  are 
treating  domestic  sewage  from  nearby 
municipalities  as  well.  Thus  these  com- 
munities benefit  doubly  from  the  paper 
company's  venture  In  social  responsibility. 
Admittedly,  the  two  cases  I  have  cited 
represent  specific  and  limited  opportunities. 
But  think  of  the  Immense  Impact  If  busi- 
nesses all  across  the  country  focused  on  one 
or  two  public-service  projects  where  they 
could  contribute  specialized  knowledge.  For 
Instance,  the  "brain  teams"  that  have  figured 
out  how  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  should 
certainly  be  able  to  get  a  man  to  work  a 
little  more  quickly  and  conveniently.  This 
was  underscored  In  the  recent  California  ex- 
periment In  which  four  aeroei>ace  companies, 
using  systems  analysis,  drew  up  provocative 
long-range  programs  for  coping  with  the 
State's  problems  of  transportation,  crime, 
pollution,  and  data  communication.  We  In 
the  business  community  have  here  an  un- 
usual chance  to  strengthen  oxir  free-oppor- 
tunity system  by  demonstrating  that  our 
know-how  can  be  brought  to  bear,  quickly 
and  effectively,  on  social  and  economic 
problems. 

A  second  factor  that  business  should  take 
Into  account  In  designating  areas  for  crea- 
tive competition  with  Government  Is  selec- 
tivity. It  should  select  those  areas  where 
there  Is  a  particular  tendency  today  to  look 
to  Oovemment  for  help. 

Industrial  relations  are  a  case  In  point. 
Some  unions  apparently  are  beginning  to  feel 
they  are  not  big  boys  unless  they  can  em- 
broil the  mayor  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or 
even  the  President  himself  in  their  wage  dis- 
putes. Yet  labor  relations  experts  are  vir- 
tually unanimous  In  their  agreement  that 
too  much  Government  Intervention  stlfies 
Initiative  and  robs  the  collective  bargaining 
process  of  Its  flexibility  and  self-government. 
How  much  better  it  would  be  for  labor  and 
management  to  comi>ete  with  Government  In 
this  area  by  showing  genuine  originality  in 
working  out  their  own  solutions.  A  few  far- 
sighted  companies  and  unions  are  trying  to 
do  just  that  through  Joint  study  committee! 
and  the  results  to  date  are  heartening 
These  committees  work  year-round  on  ex- 
plosive issues  that  cannot  t>e  handled  in  the 
countdown  atmosphere  of  a  strike  deadline, 
but  can  be  talked  out  In  a  more  leisurely 
forum.  In  many  cases,  the  upwhot  has  been 
a  solution  measTirlng  up  to  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  both  public  responsibility  and  private 
freedom. 

Management,  by  itself  or  in  collaboration 
with  unions,  could  also  compete  with  Gov- 
ernment In  the  retraining  of  workers  dis- 
placed through  automation.  True,  a  hand- 
ful of  companies  have  made  a  start  In  this 
direction,  but  much  more  could  and  should 
be  done  without  looking  to  Oovemment  for 
guidance  and  handouts.  After  all,  unions 
and  management  have  a  common  share  In 
the  Nation's  affluence,  and  a  common  stake 
In  the  progress  of  a  country  that  gives  the 


worker  a  better  life  than  he  has  ever  known 
since  the  wheels  of  the  Industrial  revolutlan 
first  began  to  turn. 

Another  area  where  Federal  Influence  Is 
becoming  increasingly  evident  and  where 
business  could  do  more  Is  education.  It  came 
as  a  shock  to  me  the  other  day  to  learn  that 
the  Ivy  League  colleges,  usually  regarded  as 
among  the  last  private  bastions  of  the  liberal 
arts,  now  depend  on  the  Federal  Oovemment 
for  well  over  one-third  of  their  total  budgets. 
Yet  education  is  an  area  where  business 
has  tremendous  resources  and  could  con- 
tribute effectively  to  the  learning  process.  By 
some  estimates,  corporations  spent  more  than 
•4V2  bUlion  last  year  on  their  educational 
efforts.  Taken  as  a  whole.  UJS.  companies 
are  far  ahead  of  those  anywhere  else  in 
the  world  in  the  training  of  sUff  and  line 
people  at  all  levels.  If  this  accumulated 
know-how  could  be  charmeled  beyond  the 
individual  companies  and  out  to  meet  the 
general  public  needs,  the  results  could  not 
be  anything  but  beneficial. 

General  Electric  alone  teaches  more  peo- 
ple than  any  other  Institution  in  New  York 
State,  public  or  private.  Now  GE  is  working 
with  Time  Inc.,  in  a  fascinating  new  enter- 
prise to  blend  electronic  capability  with  edi- 
torial and  educational  materials.  Similarly, 
other  electronics  firms  are  joining  with  pub- 
lishing houses  to  create  and  market  educa- 
tional materials  Incorporating  new  texts, 
audio-visual  aids,  language  laboratories, 
classroom  television  and  other  advanced  fea- 
tures. 

Some  Idea  of  the  vast  potential  here  was 
suggested  not  long  ago  when  RCA  assigned 
16  of  Its  top  scientists  and  engineers  to  de- 
liver weekly  classroom  lectures  at  four 
Brooklyn  high  schools.  T^ey  discussed  and 
Illustrated  the  latest  developments  In  nu- 
clear physics.  Jet  propulsion,  and  space  tech- 
nology. The  idea  caught  on  quickly  and  now 
eight  other  industrial  companies  have  pooled 
their  resources  with  RCA  to  conduct  regular 
lectures  and  demonstrations  on  contempo- 
rary science  for  New  York  City  high  school 
students.  Outstanding  scientists,  wxnlng  di- 
rectly from  the  laboratory,  bring  to  the  class- 
room an  element  that  cannot  be  duplicated 
In  the  experience  of  even  the  most  dedicated 
teacher— a  glimpse  of  activities,  at  the 
frontiers  of  science  and  an  insight  Into  the 
scientist's  private  world  of  exploration. 

This,  of  course,  Is  only  one  experiment. 
But  Imagine  the  good  that  might  be  accom- 
plished if  buslnessas  from  coast  to  coast 
made  their  talent  and  techniques  available 
to  schools  In  their  own  communities.  What 
a  resounding  response  this  could  be  to  those 
critics  who  are  forever  complaining  that  busi- 
ness Is  luring  the  most  promising  teachers 
away  from  the  classroom. 

A  third  factor  that  should  be  considered  In 
this  creative  competition  with  Government 
is  personal  Involvement. 

In  my  view,  businesses,  small  and  large, 
should  actively  set  an  example  of  good  cit- 
izenship and  do  everything  possible  to  en- 
courage more  of  their  people  to  participate 
In  civic  and  political  activities.  Each  of  us 
here  today  should  try  to  persuade  our  busi- 
ness associates  to  take  a  more  active  role  In 
the  affairs  of  the  local  community. 

I  was  distressed  to  read  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  a  while  back  about  one  businessman 
who  openly  boasted  of  his  ability  to  evade 
his  civic  and  political  responsibilities.  "I 
find,"  he  told  the  Interviewer,  "that  a  $1,000 
donation  will  get  practically  anylxjdy  off  your 
back." 

Those  of  us  who  have  taken  on  fund-rais- 
ing chores  would  be  happy.  I'm  sure,  to  get 
the  $1,000.  But,  actually,  no  amount  of 
money  can  substitute  for  the  personal  in- 
volvement of  a  dedicated  man  or  woman  In 
a  local  project.  The  French  philosopher 
Rousseau  said  It  well  when  he  remarked :  "As 
soon  as  public  service  ceases  to  be  the  chief 
business   of   the   citizens,   and    they    would 
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rather  serve  with  their  money  tha:;  vMh 
theL'  persons,  the  Stale  Is  not  far  frtm  \if 
fa;..- 

Perhaps  I'm  Inclined  to  exaggerate  iocai 
problems  the«e  days.  My  fellow  New  Yorkers 
and  I  have  recently  lived  through  a  water 
shortage  a  dock  strike  an  newspaper  biack- 
ou:,  a  power  failure  and  a  transit  tleup 

Tet  by  any  reckoning.  State  and  local  prob- 
:emj  are  becoming  Increasingly  important. 
The  phenomenal  growth  of  our  cities  is  re- 
flected In  the  fact  that  today  70  percent  of 
our  peop'.e  live  on  only  1  percent  of  our  land 
area  Public  spending  by  State  and  local 
governments  has  more  than  doubled  In  the 
past  decade,  a  much  sharper  rise  than  even 
that  of  the  Federal  budget.  These  govern- 
ment units  are  already  spending  more  than 
170  billion  a  year,  and  the  figure  is  expected 
to  -.op  the  «100  billion  mark  by  1970 

I  believe  the  majority  of  our  problems  are 
susceptible  only  to  local  dlagrioels  and  treat- 
ment by  local  people  who.  In  the  Quakers' 
term,  rvave  a  concern  "  Being  c!<.»e  to  local 
Jond:tloriS  ;ind  activists  by  nature,  business- 
men should  be  able  to  spot  potential  prob- 
lenvs  before  they  oecame  acute,  M\d  propoee 
workable  solutions  before  social  reformers 
step  forward  with  grandiose  government 
schemics 

Every  time  we  delegate  a  Job  to  govern- 
ment we  add  another  picket  to  the  fence 
of  authority  that  is  shutting  us  off  from 
concern  'or  our  neighbor  and  his  concern  for 
us  Every  time  a  citizens'  group  takes  on 
sucn  a  Job.  It  is  doing  its  part  to  reverse  this 
tread.  Examples  of  what  buslnessjiien  can 
do  when  they  fee!  strongly  about  community 
problems  may  be  seen  In  Pittsburgh.  Phila- 
delphia. Atlanta,  and  Newark  In  these  cities 
and  many  more,  private,  nonpolltlcal  groups 
of  businessmen  have  given  revitalized  lead- 
ership to  projects  for  the  well-being  of  all 
the  people  of  the  community 

The  most  recent  example  is  New  Yorit 
City's  new  Economic  Development  Coundii. 
:nade  up  of  executives  from  Insurance  com- 
paiUea.  banks  and  industrial  firms  under  the 
alert  chairmanship  of  Clarence  Prancls,  for- 
mer head  of  General  Poods  These  are  some 
oi  tile  busiest  men  In  New  York.  But  they 
are  not  t<x)  bvisy  to  devote  a  substantial  pxxr- 
t.or.  of  t.me  and  personai  attention  to  flnd- 
'.ng  ways  of  improving  the  businees  climate — 
of  keeping  existing  industries  In  the  city  and 
developing  new  enterprises 

C>ne  of  the  first  ideas  i^enerated  by  the 
council  was  a  plan  for  an  e«r!y  warning  sys- 
tem .imong  the  banks  to  detect  businesses 
that  might  oe  in  trouble  and  considering 
rnovu-.g  out  of  town.  More  than  500  branch 
banks  ti.rvrughout  the  5  borouglu  will  report 
Wi  tne  ci..::-'.:  periodically  on  economic  con- 
ditions m  t.'ieir  commu:iit!es  and  how  they 
can  be  Improved  In  this  way.  the  group 
rv  pef;  to  >.irn  much  more  than  is  currently 
iciu'Wr:  ab<:,'Ut  econonruc  trends  so  that  it  can 
take  p<;>6;tlvo  .steps  to  make  tne  business  en- 
vironment more  attractive. 

The  businessman  s  personal  involvement 
in  Mtivlties  of  this  kind  is  more  Important 
than  ever  now  that  State  and  local  govern- 
m'>nt  has  become  o'.ir  largest  growth  industry. 
It  --eoins  :o  me  we  should  think  seriously  of 
applying  on  local  and  .State  levels  the  con- 
cept of  the  Hoover  Com.miselon  of  the  1940's 
and  19503  You'U  recuU  that  a  bipartisan 
group  headed  by  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover  made  tie  exhaustive  studies  of  the 
organlzatiun  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment.  and  csune  up  with  a 
series  of  reconxmendations  that  saved  the 
taxpayers  some  $10  billion  a  year  Morp 
than  that,  it  furnished  perhaps  the  greatest 
education  of  tlie  .\merican  pe<;ple  :n  civil 
government  since  the  original  debate  on  the 
Constitution  If  the  same  thorough  and 
thoughtful  approach  couid  be  applied  to 
State  and  local  government  operations    I  am 


confident  the  remit  would  be  better  govern- 
ment at  a  better  price. 

Concentration,  selectivity,  persoo&l  In- 
volvement— these,  as  I  see  them,  are  key 
factors  to  consider  In  deciding  what  areas 
might  be  appropriate  for  creative  competition 
between  business  and  Oovernment.  The 
exact  ground  rules  for  business'  participation 
In  this  competitive  encounter  will  need  de- 
fining, perhaps  with  some  trial  and  error. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  these  things  can 
be  worked  out  once  a  company  freely 
acknowledges  the  importance  of  Its  social 
resfKanslblUty. 

Whenever  you  mention  social  responsibility 
among  businessmen,  someone  invariably 
ralMB  the  question:  "What  will  the  stock- 
holders say?"  The  question  implies  that 
somehow  there  is  a  conflict  between  a  cor- 
poration's social  responsibility  and  its  eco- 
nomic responsibility  to  Its  stockholders.  I 
dont  think  that's  the  case. 

The  job  of  corporate  management.  In  my 
Judgment,  is  to  produce  so  efficiently  and 
compete  so  effectively  as  to  earn  the  optimum 
combination  of  short-  and  long-range  profits. 
In  my  view,  management  Is  not  fulfilling  Its 
responsibility  to  the  stockholders  simply  by 
earning  a  profit  today,  if  It  does  not  at  the 
same  time  nurture  and  enhance  an  economic 
environment  in  which  it  can  continue  to  earn 
a  profit  tomorrow. 

Successful  businesses  have  never  shied 
away  from  investing  capital  in  new  or  ex- 
panded facilities  that  are  expected  to  return 
profits  In  the  future.  Nor  have  they  balked 
at  spending  money  on  research  and  devel- 
opment, even  on  basic  research  where  the 
payoff  may  lag  a  decade  or  more  behind  the 
Investment. 

This  Is  no  mere  exercise  in  altruism  but 
just  good  business  sense.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Improving  the  quality  of  our  society  is 
simply  another  step  in  the  process  of  taking 
a  broader  gaged  view  of  return  on  invest- 
ment. The  times  In  which  we  Uve  have 
made  this  as  necessary  as  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment,  In  research  and  de- 
velopment, or  in  enlightened  Industrial  re- 
lations. The  distinction  between  capital 
Investment  and  social  Investment  is,  I  sug- 
gest, much  more  a  difference  of  degree  than 
of  kind. 

Business  miut  learn  to  look  upon  its  social 
responsibilities  as  something  inseparable 
from  Its  economic  function.  Since  private 
enterprise  has  an  Important  bearing  upon 
the  lives,  aspirations,  and  future  well-being 
of  the  people,  it  has  a  corresponding  obliga- 
tion to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  Oielr 
economic  and  social  problems.  If  It  falls 
to  do  90,  It  leaves  a  void  that  will  quickly 
be  filled  by  others — usually  by  Government. 
For  30  years,  I've  listened  to  businessmen 
complain  that  Oovernment  was  competing 
In  their  activities.  In  many  cases.  I've  agreed 
with  them.  But  I'd  like  to  live  long  enough 
to  hear  Oovernment  bureaucrats  complain 
that  business  Is  competing  In  their  activi- 
ties— because  I  think  it  would  be  a  healthy 
thing  for  our  country. 

To  retain  public  confidence  In  the  years 
ahead,  business  must  demonstrate  that  it 
has  the  resources,  the  vigor,  the  intelli- 
gence— and,  above  all,  the  will — to  meet  its 
obllgaUons  in  a  free  economy.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  it  can  develop  practical  solutions 
to  public  problems,  business  can  help  our 
Nation  Immeasurably  In  regaining  Its  ideal  of 
a  truly  free  society. 


AID  TO  MERCHANT  MARINE 
Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rscord  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKJER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  Introduced  a  bill  which  is  designed  to 
aid  our  sorely  depressed  domestic  mer- 
chant marine,  including  that  serving  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  This  biU  will  promote 
and  encourage  an  orderly  replacement 
and  modernization  building  program 
within  the  domestic  merchant  marine. 
It  will  accomplish  this  by  permitting  ves- 
sel operators  to  deposit  in  a  special  con- 
struction reserve  fund  earnings  before 
taxes  in  order  to  build  new  vessels  and 
to  reconstruct  and  recondition  existing 
vessels.  In  addition,  the  bill  provides 
special  depreciation  schedules  for  vessels 
which  are  designed  to  reflect  the  risk  in- 
cident to  such  investment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  of  vital 
Interest  to  the  merchant  marine.  Rjr 
years  and  years  studies  have  been  con- 
ducted and  everyone  is  agreed  that  the 
merchant  marine — particularly  the  do- 
mestic segment  and  that  serving  the 
Great  Lakes — is  In  serious  plight. 
Everyone  has  said  there  must  be  some 
solution.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  is  a  solu- 
tion and  I  earnestly  urge  that  It  be  given 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY'S  ADA 
SPEECH 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  O'H^raJ  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Vice  President  Humphrey  has  long 
been  noted  as  a  forceful  and  effective 
speaker.  It  is  not  particularly  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  to  learn  of  an  outstand- 
ing speech  by  the  Vice  President.  We 
have  come  to  expect  it.  And  last  Sat- 
urday night  was  no  exception. 

I  was  among  those  privileged  to  hear 
the  address  by  the  Vice  President  at  the 
armual  convention  of  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  on  Saturday  night. 
I  can  report  that  he  was  in  his  usual  good 
form.  He  gave  a  fine  speech,  and  imder 
permission  granted,  I  include  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

KsTNOTK  Speech  or  'Vice  Presidknt  Huiiert 
Humphrey,  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  Washington,  D.C,  April  23,  1966 
We  are  gathered  here  tonight — old  friends 
and  new — to  celebrate  the  19th  birthday  of 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action.  As  I 
thought  over  the  events  of  this  period.  It 
first  seemed  to  me  that  19  years  had  rushed 
by  quite  painlessly:  Looking  around  this 
room  I  see  a  number  of  old  colleagues  who 
haven't  aged  at  all.  And  I  trust  they  will 
return  the  compliment.  Even  though  in 
realistic  terms,  it  may  be  that  we  have  spent 
too  much  time  in  the  same  elevator  to  have 
much  perspective  on  each  other. 

Yet.  on  second  thought,  when  we  Inject 
some  perspective-- into  our  jotirney  together, 
we  must  realize  that  the  last  19  years  have 
been  a  period  of  incredible  change.  The 
American  people  have  faced  great  challenges 
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and,  despite  temporary  setbacks,  have  re- 
sponded in  a  fashion  which  validates  otir 
basic  faith  in  the  democratic  process. 

The  state  of  democratic  action  In  Amer- 
ica— and  of  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion— is  good. 

The  ADA  resolutions  of  the  1950'8  have 
become  the  laws  and  government  programs 
of  the  1960'8. 

The  difference  between  heresy  and  prophecy 
Is  often  one  of  sequence.  Heresy  often  turns 
out  to  have  been  prophecy — properly  aged. 

ADA  has  not  only  dreamed  great  dreams, 
It  has  helped  them  become  realities. 

Those  who  founded  ADA  had  no  Illusion 
that  they  could  simply  ride  the  locomotive 
of  history  to  a  preordained  liberal  destination. 
What  organization  spoke  out  earlier  or 
more  forcefully  on  the  great  moral  Issues  of 
civil  rights  and  civil  Ubertles,  or  on  the  test 
ban  treaty,  or  on  the  right  to  equal  legisla- 
tive representation,  or  the  need  to  modernize 
our  economic  policies,  or  the  importance  of 
larger  F'ederal  Investments  in  education, 
health  services,  and  housing? 

And  we  not  only  spoke  out  on  these  great 
Issues,  we  fought  hard  and  effectively  for 
them.  We  really  lived  up  to  our  name — 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Of  course,  we  have  not  always  been  in 
perfect  a^eement  among  ourselves. 

Indeed.  I  recall  once  when  our  foreign 
policy  commission  came  up  with  four  differ- 
ent minority  reports  and  no  majority  report 
at  all.  No  other  organization  can  make  that 
statement. 

It  seems  as  If  hundreds  of  times  over  the 
last  19  years  a  ne'wspap)erman,  or  critic,  has 
come  up  to  me  with  a  triumphant  look  in  his 
eye  and  said:  "How  do  you  explain  ADA'S 
position  on  Madagascar,  or  Guam,  or  the 
Straits  of  Magellan?" 

(I  sometimes  wonder:  Is  there  anything  we 
haven't  taken  a  position  on  at  least  once?) 

If,  every  time  any  one  of  us  had  been  out- 
voted, he  had  picked  up  his  principles  and 
walked  out.  there  wouldn't  be  more  than  a 
corporal's  guard  here  tonight. 

To  put  it  another  way,  ADA  Is  a  political 
group,  not  a  Utopian  sect. 

We  have  been  concerned  with  communi- 
cation, not  excommunication.  We  have  prac- 
ticed self-determination,  not  self-extennina- 
tlon.  We  believe  In  the  democratic  process, 
and  respect  what  results  from  It. 

This  belief  in  self-determination,  in  the 
right  of  Individuals  and  of  f>eople8  to  choose 
for  themselves,  has  been  at  the  heart  of 
American  purposes  at  home  and  abroad. 

As  the  author  Thomas  Wolfe  put  it  a  gen- 
eration ago: 

"To  every  man  hU  chance,  to  every  man 
regardless  of  his  birth,  his  shining  golden 
opportunity — to  every  man  the  right  to  live, 
to  work,  to  be  himself  and  to  become  what- 
ever thing  his  manhood  and  his  vision  can 
combine  to  make  him — this  is  the  promise  of 
America." 

In  this  spirit,  Pranklln  Roosevelt  set  forth 
his  four  freedoms  as  goals  of  national  and 
International  democratic  action;  Freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  worship,  freedom  from 
want,  and  freedom  from  fear — everywhere  In 
the  world. 

These  are  the  four  pUlars  on  which  we 
seek  to  build  the  better  world  of  the  future, 
a  world  of  freedom  and  Jtistlce  under  law — 
yes,  a  world  of  security  and  self-determina- 
tion for  every  nation  and  every  human  being. 
These  are  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  which  the 
United  States  has  at  all  times  supported  and 
cherished. 

These  are  the  principles  on  which  we  acted 
when  we  came  to  the  support  of  the  be- 
leaguered nations  in  World  War  n— the  prin- 
ciples underlying  too  the  Marshall  plan,  the 
Truman  doctrine,  and  NATO. 

We  were  not  afraid  to  be  far  reaching  and 
controversial. 


We  in  ADA  vigorously  supported  these  pol- 
icies, even  though  some  other  liberals — some 
genuine  liberals  and  some  not  so  genuine — 
denounced  and  opposed  them. 

Now  we  face  a  new  test,  calling  for  equal 
courage — the  need  to  help  the  nations  of  Asia 
shape  their  own  futxires. 

Saigon  is  as  close  to  this  ballroom  tonight 
as  London  was  In  1940. 

The  Inescajjable  agony  and  p>aln  of  'Viet- 
nam have  compelled  us  to  face  the  stark 
realities  of  an  Asia  in  turmoil  and  revolution. 
Nowhere  are  the  challenges  more  formi- 
dable than  they  are  in  Asia,  where  two-thirds 
of  the  human  race  lives. 

Asia  Is  rich  in  peoples,  rich  In  culture  and 
rich  in  resoxirces.  It  Is  also  rich  in  trouble. 
We  seek  nothing  in  Asia  except  to  help 
these  nations  In  their  troubles  and  In  what- 
ever way  we  can  to  bring  about  human  dig- 
nity and  material  well-being  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  million  who  have  rarely  known  it. 
What  this  effort  demands  is  nothing  less 
than  an  Asian  New  Deal — a  doctrine  of  no 
less  compassion,  scope,  and  Imagination  than 
that  which  lifted  our  country  from  the 
depths  of  the  depression — a  doctrine  em- 
bodying the  same  commitment  which  helped 
raise  Europe  from  the  ashes  of  World  War  II. 
We  have  seen  the  first  steps  In  the  Presi- 
dent's historic  Johns  Hopkins  address,  in  the 
Honolulu  Declaration,  in  the  beginnings  of 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  and  Mekong 
River  development. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  help  build  nations 
without  helping  to  protect  them. 

For  physical  security  without  human  wel- 
fare is  little  better  than  a  prison,  and  wel- 
fare without  seciuity  is  no  more  than  an 
Illusion. 

I  know  that  there  are  differences  within 
this  room  as  to  just  how  we  should  meet 
our  responsibilities  In  Asia,  and  particularly 
In  Vietnam. 

The  right  to  differ  is  one  of  the  basic  free- 
doms we  seek   to  secure  and  extend.     But 
there  is  also  the  right  to  advocate  and,  with 
your  permission,  I  shall  exercise  It  tonight. 
We  begin  with  a  common  set  of  premises. 
No  sane  human  being  seeks  war — anyplace. 
No  liberal  can  tolerate  aggression. 
Today  in  Vietnam  we  meet  aggression — ag- 
gression by  Vietnamese  communism,  a  par- 
ticularly militant  strain  with  Its  own  pub- 
lished program  of  expansion. 

While  Peking  imdoubtedly  has  a  strong 
strategic  Interest  and  great  Influence  in 
Hanoi,  it  wotUd  be  a  gross  oversimplification 
of  a  complex  relationship  to  consider  North 
Vietnam  merely  a  satellite  of  Communist 
China. 

But  still  a  basic  question:  Does  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  represent  the  major- 
ity of  the  Vietnamese  people? 

The  overwhelming  weight  of  the  evidence 
demonstrates  that  It  does  not. 

Twice  In  recent  months  the  National  Liber- 
ation Front,  in  an  effort  to  show  Its  strength, 
has  called  for  a  general  strike  In  South  Viet- 
nam. Both  these  efforts  have  been  total  fail- 
ures. The  reason:  Lack  of  popular  support. 
Some  800,000  refugees  have  fled  to  Govern- 
ment-controlled areas  in  South  Vietnam 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half.  Like  Ber- 
llners,  they  voted  with  their  feet. 

In  all  the  years  right  up  to  now,  April  23, 
not  one  single  recognized  nationalist,  reli- 
gious, labor.  Off  student  leader  in  South  Viet- 
nam has  identified  himself  with  the  front — 
not  even  leaders  who  were  imprisoned  by  the 
late  President  Diem,  not  even  determined 
and  articulate  opponents  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment. 

And  not  one  has  called  for  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment with  the  Vletcong  since  Ho  Chi 
Minh's  abortive  popular  front  efforts  in  1946 
and  1047. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  explain  to  an  ADA 
audience  how  the  Communists  operate,  how 
the  demand  for  coalitions  Is  a  staging  point 


in  the  application  of  what  Rakoci  cynically 
called  salami  tactics— slicing  up  the  non- 
Cooununiste.  No  one  here  needs  to  be  in- 
formed about  "transmission  belts"  or  fronts, 
the  standard  Communist  techniques  of  in- 
filtration. 

The  reality  is  that  the  National  Liberation 
Front  is  exactly  what  it  was  set  up  to  be  by 
Ho  Chi  Minh  in  1959:  A  front  for  Hanoi— 
the  vehicle  for  the  seizure  of  power  in  Soutb 
Vietnam. 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam  have  strong 
and  diverse  views  about  many  things,  and 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  express  them— as 
we  know  so  well. 

But  on   two   things  all   their  leaders  are 
agreed — and  this  includes  the  students,  the 
Buddhists  and,  notably,  Tri  Quang  himself. 
First,  they  do  not  want  to  live  under  com- 
munism. 

Second,  they  do  not  want  us  to  abandon 
them. 

'S'et  another  question  remains:  lant  our 
intervention  in  South  Vietnam  basically 
wrong,  even  immoral? 

On  this  point,  I  will  cite  an  observation  by 
John  Stuart  Mill  which  is  as  pertinent  now 
as  when  he  made  it. 

"The  doctrine  of  nonintervention,  to  be  a 
legitimate  principle  of  morality,  must  be 
accepted  by  all  governments.  The  despots 
must  consent  to  be  bound  by  It  as  well  as 
the  free  states.  'Unless  they  do,  the  profes- 
sion of  It  by  free  countries  comes  but  to  this 
miserable  issue,  that  the  wrong  side  may  help 
the  vin-ong,  but  the  right  must  not  help  the 
right." 

If  we  had  applied  the  doctrine  of  nonin- 
tervention In  Greece  after  the  war,  that 
country  would  be  controlled  by  the  Commu- 
nists today.  If  the  British  had  applied  It  in 
Malaya,  the  same  thing  would  have  hap- 
pened there. 

,In  both  cases,  but  for  timely  outside  aid, 
militant  and  determined  Communist  minor- 
ities would  have  seized  and  held  power.  In 
both  cases,  subsequent  elections  have  con- 
clusively demonstrated  that  the  Communists 
were  indeed  a  minority — and  a  small  one, 
at  that. 

And,  I  might  add.  If  we  had  left  South 
Korea  alone  in  the  face  of  the  Communist 
aggression  from  the  north,  there  would  be 
no  South  Korea  today.  History  should  have 
taught  us  by  now  that  Communists  are  dedi- 
cated to  seeking  power  In  whatever  way  they 
can  get  It. 

If  they  succeed  in  seizing  power  by  force 
In  one  country,  they  will  be  tempted  to  try 
it  in  others.  Indeed,  liberation  fronts  have 
already  been  set  up  for  both  Thailand  and 
Malaysia. 

I  agree  with  what  Adlal  Stevenson  wrote 
in  a  letter  answering  the  Vietnam  critics, 
and  made  public  by  his  family  after  his 
death: 

"I  do  not  believe  •  •  •  retreat  in  Asia  or 
anywhere  else  would  make  any  contribution 
whatsoever  to  the  Idea  that  violence  shall 
not  be  the  final  arbitrator  in  world  affairs." 
All  of  ■us  believe  that  every  people  have  the 
right  to  determine  their  own  future  peace- 
fully— not  have  It  determined  for  them  by 
the  disciplined  minority  which  happens  to 
be  adept  at  guerrilla  warfare. 

None  of  us  believes  that  aggi-esslon  should 
become  an  acceptable  means  of  attaining  po- 
litical power — and  that  is  why  we  are  deter- 
mined to  prevent  Its  succeat. 

The  task  In  South  Vietnam,  U  of  course — 
as  In  the  rest  of  Asia — much  more  than  mili- 
tary. 
It  is  social  revolution. 
It  Is  helping  In  the  basic  Institutional 
development  of  a  modem  state,  in  which  all 
its  cltlsens  have  a  voice  and  a  stake. 

In  the  midst  of  war,  against  an  adversary 
who  has  made  terror  a  science,  it  is  no  easy 
task  to  achieve  social,  economic,  and  political 
objectives  which  would  be  difficult  even  un- 
der the  most  peaceftil  conditions. 
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The  birth  of  a  nation  seldom  comes  wlui- 
out  pain  and  stifferlng.  The  South  Vlet- 
naxiifse  bled  white  by  Che  calcvilate<l  asaiij^- 
5!:iatlou  cf  many  of  their  able  leaders  are 
iumbl'.ng  their  way  toward  a  democratic 
order  In  this  there  Is  confusion  and  tumult. 
But  from  our  standpoint  as  liberals:  Is  the 
tumult  not  infinitely  preferable  to  the  mono- 
'.ithlc   silence   in   Han.jP 

Indeed,  on  the  fundamental  level  of  com- 
rn.tment,  we  are  flghtlns  In  South  Vietnam 
to  make  It  poeslble  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  quarrel  ajnon^  inernselves.  ti  prevent  the 
!cy  hand  of  Communist  totalitarl,in;sm  from 
destroying  the  d:^erslty  of  this  ■.  st<il  people. 

Kr.fX  may  I  add  this;  The  social,  ©conornic, 
and  political  effort  In  South  Vietnam  Is  AM- 
flcult.  But  It  Is  not  Impossible.  The  fact  Is 
that  today  we  are  making  progress  In  help- 
ing the  South  Vietnamese  in  their  basic  pro- 
grams to  better  the  land,  the  health,  the 
education,  the  d<illy  life  of  the  Vietnamese 
people.  This  progres."!  may  not  be  In  our 
morning  headlines  But  it  Is  there  and  It 
will  continue 

And  otir  help  in  foeterlng  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  will  contlnu-*  at  a  rising 
scale,  limited  only  by  security  and  logistic 
considerations  We  seek  to  give  the  highest 
priority  to  such  assistance 

The  people  of  .South  Vletniuii  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  elect  a  constituent  assembly 
this  summer  There  will  be  many  candi- 
dates and  a  variety  of  parties.  They  will 
hold  meetings  and  make  speeches.  They 
wUl  have  access  to  the  press,  the  radio,  and 
TV.  Both  the  campaign  and  the  election 
Itself  will  be  observed  and  reported  by  Jotir- 
rmllsta   from   many   Nations 

vVe  support  the  decision  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  to  hold  this  election  and 
the  .'ight  of  the  elected  aiisembly  to  adopt  a 
coi.stiiation.  We  shall  cooperate  willingly 
and  gladly  with  any  government  the  people 
of  Suuth   Vietnam  freely  ch.x>se 

Indeed,  I  challenge  the  Hanoi  regime  to 
hold  an  election  under  the  same  ground 
rules  -  with  full  freedom  for  campaigning 
and  full  access  to  the  proceedings  by  the 
world  press  If  such  an  election  were  gen- 
uinely free,  and  If  the  Communists  should  by 
any  chance  win  It,  It  would  be  the  flrsi  time 
they  have  ever  won  a  free  election  anytime, 
anywhere  in  the  world.  It's  no  wonder  that 
they  don  t  risk  free  elections 

I".nally,  I  will  say  again:  The  United 
States  Is  ready  to  move  this  matter  from  the 
battlefield  to  the  p«ace  table.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  go  anywhere,  under  any  auspices, 
to  achieve  peace— Rangoon.  Tokyo,  or  any- 
where on  earth  We  are  wlllir.g  to  talk  to 
anyone  It  is  not  we  who  are  resisting  ne- 
gotiations for  peace. 

The  prc«pect  for  peace  in  Vietnam — for 
peace  in  Asla--is  fundamentally  affe<-ted  by 
the  action  and  conduct  of  CX^nanumst 
China. 

I  have  said  on  a  number  of  occiislons  that 
we  do  not  seek  the  isolation  of  Communist 
China,  but  only  containment.  Thl.s  Is  the 
policy  of  our  Government,  It  is  the  policy 
we  have  followed  with  the  Soviet  Union— a 
policy  Uiat  has  resulted  In  a  growing  realitni 
and   eve.-i   moderation  among  Soviet   leaders. 

This  ttxjk  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  it  wlU 
take  time  with  Communist  China  as  well. 

The  proposals  we  have  recently  .TiadP 
have  been  re]>H:ted  out  of  hand.  But  I  am 
convmced  that  we  should  persist  in  them, 
prudently  and  patiently 

World  peace  requires  that  the  C.'jlnese 
Communists  come  to  realize  that  ati  ir.ter- 
nauonal  course  of  action  based  upon  force 
and  the  threat  of  force  cannot  succeed  We 
would  welcome  the  time  when  a  peaceful 
China — Willing  to  accept  the  responsibilities 
that  go  With  membership  in  the  family  of 
nations-  might  be  ready  to  live  in  harniony 
With  her  neigh  bore 


Therefore,  we  are  pursuing  In  AalA  a  policy 
of  vigilant  resistance  to  aggreaalon  and  sub- 
version, coupled  with  an  equally  vigilant 
search  for  every  avenue  to  peace. 

It  was  In  this  spirit  that  the  late  President 
Kennedy  said  In  his  1961  state  of  the  Union 
message : 

"Our  task.  Is  to  convince  (the  Communist 
'powers)  that  aggression  and  subversion  will 
not  be  profitable  routes  to  pursue  (their) 
ends.  Open  and  peaceful  competition — for 
prestige,  for  markets,  for  scientific  achieve- 
ment, even  for  men's  minds — is  something 
else  again.  For  if  freedom  and  communism 
were  to  compete  for  man's  allegiance  In  a 
world  of  peace,  I  would  look  to  the  future 
with  ever-increasing  confidence." 

Our  ability  to  successfully  engage  In  this 
competition — and.  Indeed,  fulfill  the  respon- 
sibilities of  world  leadership — rest,  In  the 
last  analysis,  on  the  strength  and  soundness 
of  our  own  society. 

We  cannot  effectively  preach  self-determi- 
nation and  freedom  of  choice  abroad  unless 
we  practice  them  at  home. 

Our  task  at  home  remains  one  of  provid- 
ing to  each  Individual  mailmmn  opportu- 
nity to  exercise  freedom  of  choice  In  the 
vital  aspects  of  his  life. 

To  provide  this  opportiuilty  for  personal 
choice  surely  lies  at  the  heart  of  otir  con- 
cerns about  civil  rights,  the  urban  ghetto, 
the  war  on  p>overty,  education,  and  health 
services.  Examine  any  aspect  of  the  urban 
ghetto — housing,  schools.  Jobs,  welfare,  pub- 
lic services — and  you  discover  a  highly  com- 
plex, ingrained,  and  self-sustaining  system 
which  ruthlessly  and  systematically  denies 
to  residents  of  these  areas  any  c^portunlty 
for  meaningful  choice — any  opp)ortunlty  to 
become  real  persona. 

Living  In  a  rat-Infested  tenement  or  a 
rural  shanty:  Is  that  meaningful  choice? 

Attending  a  third-rate,  overcrowded,  and 
understaffed  school  or  dropping  out  in  de- 
spair: Is  that  a  meaningful  choice? 

Being  the  last  hired  and  first  fired  in  a 
low-paying  degrading  Job,  or  collecting  un- 
employment Insurance  (If  you  qualify  and 
until  It  runs  out) :  Is  that  a  meaningful 
choice? 

Struggling  with  costly  and  Inadequate  mass 
transit,  playing  on  littered  or  empty  lots: 
Are  these  areas  of  life  where  the  poor  exert 
meaningful  choice? 

It  is  this  inability  to  choose — this  denial 
of  the  right  to  chart  one's  destiny  or  to  be 
real  participants  In  the  social,  economic,  or 
political  life  of  this  country — which  produces 
the  frtistratlon,  the  bitterness,  hopelessness, 
and  outrage  we  encounter  today  in  the  urban 
ghettoes  of  America. 

And  It  is  only  as  we  succeed  In  breaking 
this  vicious  pattern — In  providing  better 
schools,  housing,  jobs,  public  services,  and 
assuring  Jtistlce — that  we  can  expect  this 
outrage  to  fade  away. 

Only  as  persons  experience  actual  freedom 
of  choice  In  these  vital  areas  of  life  can  we 
expect  them  to  develop  a  personal  stake  In 
maintaining  and  Improving  our  society  as 
a  whole.  For  as  these  opportunities  become 
real,  cynicism  will  be  transformed  Into 
faith,  apathy  Into  Initiative,  and  alienation 
into  a  sense  of  commtinlty  and  participation. 
To  assure  each  human  being  the  chance 
to  choose — to  become  everything  that  he  is 
capable  of  beconalng — this  is  what  the  Ameri- 
can democratic  system  Is  all  about.  And  we 
can  never  rest  until  every  American  has  this 
opportunity. 

Much  has  been  done  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  much  remains  to  be  done.  And  we 
have  the  resources  to  do  the  Job.  As  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  said : 

"This  Nation  is  mighty  enough — its  society 
la  healthy  enough — Its  people  are  strong 
enough — to  pursue  our  goals  In  the  rest  of 
the  world  while  stlU  building  a  Great  So- 
ciety here  at  home," 


We  must  always  remember  that  democracy 
is  a  human  means  for  achieving  hvunan  ends. 
It  will  grow  and  fiourish  only  as  it  produces 

visible  and  tangible  result  for  the  people 

the  opportiinlty  for  a  fuller  and  better  life, 
freely  chosen  and  freely  determined. 

This  Is  our  ptuTX)se  in  the  United  States. 
and  this  is  our  purpose  In  the  world. 

Finally,  a  personal  note.  It  has  been  my 
privilege,  with  your  help,  to  pay  a  role  In 
the  drama  of  American  democratic  action 
for  over  two  decades. 

We've  come  a  long  way  together  and  we've 
been  through  a  good  many  battles. 

But  tomorrow  will  always  be  the  time 
for  us. 

Tomorrow  could  be  a  cataclysm  of  nuclear 
destruction.  Or  tomorrow  can  be  the  open- 
ing of  a  bright  new  era  of  himian  freedom 
and  expression. 

If  we  keep  our  wits  about  us,  if  we  hold 
our   nerve,   if   we   never   cease  working,  we 

can  have  a  world  of  brotherhood  and  peace 

the  world  we've  dreamed  of. 


COMMITTEE  ON   BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

9y  unanimous  consent  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Kelly  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Patten),  for  Monday.  April  25,  and 
Tuesday.  April  26,  on  account  of  Ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  Rkuss,  Mr.  Ashljey,  Mr.  Gonzalez, 
and  Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  from  today  through  April  29, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Slack,  for  15  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Zablocki,  on  May  3,  1966.  for  60 
minutes;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Albert,  for  30  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude a  newspaper  editorial  and  article. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tenneseee. 

Mr.  McCarthy. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McEwEN)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter;) 

Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  Find. 

Mr.  MoBSE. 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Haley)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Multer. 

Mr.  Blatnik. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following  ti- 
tles were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  696.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sheung 
Wan  Ng:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  776.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eileen  Iris 
Punnett:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1187.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Victor  Aba- 
dl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1663.  An  act  for  the  relief  Maria  Kry- 
Janovskaja;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  2063.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sixto  M. 
Pagaran;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  2106.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joee 
Joaquin  Diaz  Pranqulz;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  2107.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andrew 
Lorlz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2109.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oliblo 
S.  Rodrlguez-Elras;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2163.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Seaman 
Eugene  Sidney  Markovitz.  U.S.  Navy;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2164.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose  E.  de 
la  Torriente;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8.2348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
G.  Echenlque;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  2376.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
Presman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8.2377.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cesar 
A,  Mena;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.2446.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carlos  J. 
Arboleya;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  2447.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Arturo 
Victor  Pajardo-Carplo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

3.2450.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elslan 
Thomas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.2451.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
Lee  Weil;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.2457.  An  act  tot  the  relief  of  Jorge  AJ- 
buszyc  Volaky;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.2497.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oull- 
l«nno  Anldo  y  Fragulo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

8. 2519.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Sister  Mary 
Cecilia  (Leonie  Esqulvel);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2555.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Kin 
Soon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 2826  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Argy- 
rtos  A.  TSlfuUs;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8.  2738.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bzzat 
N.  Asaad;  to  the  Ctommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 2739.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Blanche 
L.  Asaad;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 2750.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  You  I  Souk; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 2789.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alberto 
Otelza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
tnily  enroUed  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 


following    title,    which    was    thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  1903.  An  act  for   the   relief  of  Mrs. 
Sadie  T.  Slnunons  and  James  R.  Slnunons. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  according- 
ly (at  1  o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day, April  26.  1968,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  the  rule  XXIV,  exec- 
utive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

2327.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  examination  of  financial  state- 
ments of  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  fiscal 
years  1965  and  1964  (H.  Doc.  No.  427);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2328.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Admin- 
istrator, Foreign  Agrlculttiral  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agrlculttire,  transmitting 
a  report  on  title  I,  Public  Law  480,  agree- 
ments signed  during  March  1966,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  85-128;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

2329.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  an  Increase 
in  the  number  of  Marine  Corps  officers  who 
may  serve  In  the  combined  grades  of  briga- 
dier general  and  major  general;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

2330.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  number  of  officers  assigned  or  de- 
tailed to  permanent  duty  in  the  executive 
part  of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  as 
of  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
8031(c),  title  10,  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2331.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  amount  of  Export-Import 
Bank  insurance  and  guarantees  on  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  Yugoslavia,  for  the  month  of  March 
1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  III 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act  of  1966.  and  to  the 
Presidential  determination  of  February  4, 
1964;    to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2332.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
67  Stat.  173;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2333.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  savings  attainable  through  reductions  in 
fire  department  and  guard  force  staffing  at 
contractor-operated  Installations  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Oak  Ridge  Operations  Of- 
fice, Atomic  Energy  Commission;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2334.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  oppwrtunity  for  savings  through  pay- 
ment of  relocation  costs  rather  than  subsist- 
ence allowances  for  contractor-furnished  em- 
ployees, Federal  Aviation  Agency:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2335.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  savings  available  through  utilization 
of  greater  quantities  of  excess  medical  equip- 


ment and  supplies.  Veterans'  Administration; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2336.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  review  of  selected  overhead  ooatft 
charged  to  government  contracts  by  the  Unl- 
vac  Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corp.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  £>epertment  of  Defense;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2337.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  transportation  of  privately  owned 
vehicles  on  foreign -fiag  vessels,  the  Military 
Sea  Transportation  Service,  Department  of 
the  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2338.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  review  of  reemployment  leave  travel 
benefits  granted  certain  civil  service  em- 
ployees in  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  other  Government 
agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2339.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  potential  savings  by  buying  Instead 
of  leasing  specialized  transportation  equip- 
ment. Department  of  the  Air  Force;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2340.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  review  of  the  expedited  signing  of 
certain  agreements  vmder  title  1  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  (commonly  known  as  Public 
Law  480),  Department  of  State,  Agency  for 
International  Development,  Department  of 
Agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2341.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  review  of  prices  negotiated  on  selected 
contracts  for  ammunition  and  weapons  com- 
I»nents,  Department  of  the  Army;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2342.  A  letter  from  the  Genter  &  Batten, 
certified  public  accountants,  Deytona  Beach, 
Pla.,  transmitting  the  audit  report  of  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  of  the 
UJ3.A.,  Inc.,  as  of  July  31,  1965;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2343.  A  letter  from  the  treaaxu^r,  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society,  transmitting  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  American  (ThemlcaJ  So- 
ciety for  the  calendar  year  1965,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  76-358;  to 
the  CJommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2344.  A  letter  from  the  AcUng  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  207  of  the  In- 
dependent Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1949, 
as  amended,  to  provide  payment  erf  non- 
foreign  differentials  to  certain  U.S.  citizen 
wage  board  employees  serving  In  nonforelgn 
areas  outside  the  continental  United  State* 
and  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  April  20, 
1966,  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
AprU  22,  1966: 

Mr.  WHTTTEN :  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  14596.  A  blU  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1446) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  April  25,  1»6$] 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Aill,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
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for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows 

Mr  PATMAN  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  S-  2499  An  act  to  amend  the 
Small  B'jslness  Act  to  authorize  Issuance  and 
sale  of  participation  Interest?  based  on  cer- 
tain po<)!8  of  loans  held  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  for  other  purposes: 
with  amendm.enta  ( Rept  No.  1447).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  HR  14544  A  bill  to  promote 
private  financing  of  credit  needs  and  to  pro- 
vide for  an  efficient  and  orderly  method  of 
liquidating  financial  assets  held  by  Federal 
credit  agencies,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendmen'8  (Rep  No  1448).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  ciau.se  4  of  rule  XXII.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  April  20, 
1966,  the  following  bill  was  Introduced  on 
April  22.  1966 

By  Mr   WHITTEN. 

H  R  14596  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 

[Submitted  April  25.  1966] 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By   Mr    BOOGS 

H.R  14597  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Stxila!  Security  Act  to  include 
prescribed  drugs  among  the  items  and  serv- 
ices covered  under  ti.e  .vjpplenif ntarj-  medi- 
cal Insurance  program  for  the  aged;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  .-tnd  Means 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.R  14598  A  bill  to  declare  the  Old 
Geo.'geu.'wn  Market  a  historic  landmark  and 
to  require  Its  preservation  and  co:it;i.:ied  uae 
;»i  a  public  market,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

By   Mr    DOR.N 

H  R  14599  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1965  to  prohibit  certain  fees 
being  ch.irged  in  connection  with  the  proj- 
ects for  navigation.  fl<x)d  control,  and  other 
purpose's,  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr   FINO 

HR  14600  A  bill  to  amend  the  public  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  require  corroboration  of  unsupported 
statements  and  evidence  of  eUglblUty  for  aid 
or  assistance  thereunder  which  mav  be  pro- 
vided by  applicants  for  such  aid  or  .isslst- 
ar.ce;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr    HOSMER: 

H  R  14601  A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Con- 
gresaionai  Committee  on  American  Manpower 
and  National  Security;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules 


By  Mr    KUPFERMAN 
H  R    1460:3    A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  control  of  noise-  to 
the    Committee   on    Interstate    and 
Ctymmerce. 


Foreign 


the  tobacco 
he  Agrlcul- 


By  .Mr   WATTS 
HR     1460.3      A  bill   to  amend 
marketing  quota  provisions  of 
tu.-al  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended- 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr  GRAY. 
HR   !4fi04    A  bin   to  authorize   the   .Archl- 
tet't  of  the   Capitol   to  remodel   the  existing 
structures    of   the    r.S     B<jtanlc    Garden    for 


B<jtanlc   Garden    for 
center;   to  the  Committee 


use  as  a   visitors 
on  Public  Works 

By  Mr   HOWARD : 
HR.   14605.     A   bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health   Service  Act  to   provide   assistance  to 


certain  non-Federal  Institutions,  agencies, 
and  organizations  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  community  programs  for  pa- 
tlente  with  kidney  disease  and  for  conduct 
of  training  related  to  such  programs,  and 
other  purpKMes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  14606.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  In  southern  New  Jersey;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 

H.R.  14607.  A  bin  to  provide  for  appoint- 
ment by  the  Postmaster  Oeneral  of  post- 
masters at  first-,  second-,  and  third-class 
poet  offices;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  DINOELL: 

H.J.  Res.  1086.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
claim August  28,  1866,  as  "Polish  Mlllennlxmi 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 

H.J.  Res.  1087.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
an  Atlantic  Union  delegation;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

H.J.  Ree.  1068.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS: 

H.  Res.  826.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education's 
policies  and  guidelines  on  school  desegrega- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

462.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona, relative  to  a  highway  safety  program 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

463.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Arizona,  relative  to 
opposing  H  Jl.  8282.  relating  to  unemployment 
adjustment  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

464.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  SUte  of  California,  relative  to  the 
Impact  of  Federal  defense  activities  on  Cali- 
fornia public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

466.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  opposing 
H.R.  11798,  relating  to  taxation  of  Interstate 
commeroe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By    Mr.    BROYHILL    of    Virginia    (by 
request) : 
HJi.    14608.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Earl 
J.  Krotzer;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clairy. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
HR.  14600.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Oeorglos 
Koliopoulos:     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ICHORD: 
HJR.  14610.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  double  neutron  dlffractometer  for 
the  use  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  Colum- 
bia, Mo.;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KARSTEN: 
HJI.  14611.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  high  resolution  nuclear  magnetic 
resonance  spectrometer  for  the  uae  of  the 


University  of  Missouri  at  St,  Louis.  Mo-  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
HJR.  14612.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Pllomena 
Moccla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado- 
HJI.  14613.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hubert 
Narlschkln  (also  known  as  Rubert  Pink)-  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

377.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PeUtlon  of  Rev 
Charles  P.  Sarells.  presbyter,  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  of  Huntington,  Inc.,  Greenlawn.  N.Y 
relative  to  a  petition  of  members  of  hla 
parish  relating  to  religious  freedom  In  Tur- 
key; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

378.  Also,  petition  of  Kang  Ha  Hyung, 
Seoul.  Korea,  relative  to  a  claim  against  the 
U.S.  Government;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

379.  Also,  petition  of  Ralph  Boryszewskl. 
Rochester.  N.Y..  relative  to  Impeachment  of 
Hon.  Stephen  S.  Chandler.  U.S.  district  Judge 
for  the  western  district  of  Oklahoma;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

380.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council, 
Eureka.  Calif.,  relative  to  the  Pacific  coast 
ocean  fishery  resources;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


April  25,  1966 
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SENATE 

Monday,  April  25,  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Robert 
C.  Byrd,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
West  Virginia. 

Rabbi  Dr.  Abraham  Hecht,  president, 
Rabbinical  Alliance  of  America,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

dh^yr\  iVb  D'awar  irax 

Sovereign  of  the  universe,  Almighty 
God  in  Heaven,  may  this  hour  be  an  hour 
of  favor  and  acceptance  In  Your  sight 

Our  hearts  are  lifted  unto  You  in  grat- 
itude for  Your  mercies  and  kindness  to- 
ward the  people  of  these  blessed  United 
States.  More  especially,  do  we  thank 
You,  O  Lord,  for  bestowing  upon  this 
great  land,  legislators  and  statesmen 
who  will  guide  with  the  help  of  Al- 
mighty, the  destiny,  and  stir  the  hearts 
of  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  to 
serve  their  country  in  truth  and  loyalty. 

Bless  this  august  assembly  and  their 
families.  May  they  be  granted  peace  of 
mind,  serenity  and  spirit,  and  inner  trsui- 
quillity  predicated  upon  faith  and  trust 
in  Grod.  May  those  who  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  affairs  of  our  country  al- 
ways faithfully  seek  Your  guidance  in 
pursuing  its  welfare,  its  advancement.  Its 
growth  and  security. 

Pour  down  Your  bountiful  blessings 
upon  our  distinguished  and  beloved 
President,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  his  fam- 
ily, and  all  the  peoples  of  this  great  de- 
mocracy, so  that  pe8u:e  and  prosperity, 
freedom  and  tolerance  increase  and  en- 
dure throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  its  borders. 

May  we  realize  In  our  day  the  pro- 
phetic vision  of  Isaiah— LVm— as  en- 
gendered by  the  various  programs  ad- 


vanced by  this  illustrious  legislative  body 
for  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

To  loose  the  fetters  of  wickedness. 
To  undo  the  bands  of  the  yoke, 
And  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free. 
And  that  you  break  every  yoke? 
Is  it  not  to  deal  your  bread  to  the 

hungry. 
And  tliat  you  bring  the  poor  that  are 

cast  out  to  thy  house? 
When  thou  seest  the  naked,  that  thou 

cover  him. 
And  that  thou  hide  not  thyself  from 

thine  own  flesh? 

We  pray  to  the  Ruler  of  the  universe 
that  His  blessing  continue  to  be  be- 
stowed on  all  Inhabitants  of  our  country, 
that  fears  and  dangers,  prejudice  and 
malice  be  removed  from  its  borders,  and 
that  till  its  citizens  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  creed  will  know  the  joys  of 
prosperity,  tranquillity,  and  peace. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION     OF    ACTING    PRES- 
IDENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Sbnate, 
President  pro  tempori^ 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  25, 1966. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 

I  appoint  Hon.  Robert   C.   Byrd,  a  Senator 

from  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  to  perform 

the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hatden, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  thereupon 
took  the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
April  21,  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  3  OP 
1966— MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT (H.  DOC.  NO.  428) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  of  1966,  prepared  in  accord- 
ance ulth  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  providing  for  reorga- 
nization of  health  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

I 

Today  we  face  new  challenges  and  un- 
paralleled opportunities  In  the  field  of 
health.  Building  on  the  progress  of  the 
past  several  years,  we  have  truly  begun 


to  match  the  achievements  of  our  medi- 
cine to  the  needs  of  our  people. 

The  task  ahead  is  immense.  As  a  na- 
tion, we  will  unceasingly  pursue  our  re- 
search and  learning,  our  trairUng  and 
building,  our  testing  and  treatment. 
But  now  our  concern  must  also  turn  to 
the  organization  of  our  Federal  health 
programs. 

As  citizens  we  are  entitled  to  the  very 
best  health  services  our  resources  can 
provide. 

As  taxpayers,  we  demand  the  most 
efficient  and  economic  health  organiza- 
tions that  can  be  devised. 

I  ask  the  Congress  to  approve  a  re- 
organization plan  to  bring  new  strength 
to  the  administration  of  Federal  health 
programs. 

I  propose  a  series  of  changes  in  the 
organization  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice that  win  bring  to  all  Americans  a 
structure  modem  in  design,  more  efQcient 
in  operation  and  better  prepared  to  meet 
the  great  and  growing  needs  of  the 
future.  Through  such  improvements  we 
can  £ichleve  the  full  promise  of  the  land- 
mark health  legislation  enacted  by  the 
89th  Congress. 

I  do  not  propose  these  changes  lightly. 
They  follow  a  period  of  careful  delibera- 
tion. For  many  months  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  Surgeon  Greneral  have  consulted 
leading  experts  In  the  Nation — physi- 
cians, administrators,  scientists,  and 
public  health  specialists.  They  have 
confirmed  my  belief  that  modernization 
and  reorganization  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  are  urgently  required  and  long 
overdue. 

n 

The  Public  Health  Service  is  an  oper- 
ating agency  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  It  Is 
the  principal  arm  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  field  of  health.  Its  pro- 
grsims  are  among  those  most  vital  to  our 
well-being. 

Since  1953  more  than  50  new  programs 
have  been  placed  in  the  Public  Health 
Service.  Its  budget  over  the  past  12 
years  has  Increased  tenfold — from  $250 
million  to  $2.4  billion. 

Today  the  organization  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  is  clearly  obsolete.  The 
requirement  that  new  and  expanding 
prograjns  be  administered  through  an 
organizational  structure  established  by 
law  more  than  two  decades  ago  stands  as 
a  major  obstacle  to  the  fulfillment  of  our 
Nation's  health  goals. 

As  presently  constituted,  the  Public 
Health  Service  is  composed  of  four  major 
components:  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  Bureau  of  State  Services.  Bureau 
of  Medical  Services,  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General.  Under  present  law.  Public 
Health  Service  functions  must  be  as- 
signed only  to  the.se  four  components. 

This  structure  was  designed  to  provide 
separate  administrative  arrangements 
for  health  research,  programs  of  State 
and  local  aid,  health  services,  and  execu- 
tive staff  resources.  At  a  time  when 
these  functions  could  be  neatly  compart- 
mentalized, the  structure  was  adequate. 
But  today  the  situation  Is  different. 

Under  recent  legislation  many  new 
programs  provide  for  an  integrated  at- 


tack on  specific  disease  problems  or 
health  hazards  in  the  environment  by 
combining  health  services,  State  and  lo- 
cal aid,  and  research.  Each  new  pro- 
gram of  this  type  necessarily  is  assigned 
to  one  of  the  three  operating  components 
of  the  Public  Health  Service.  Yet  none 
of  these  components  Is  int^ded  to  ad- 
minister programs  Involving  such  a  vari- 
ety of  approaches. 

Our  health  problnns  are  difficult 
enough  without  having  them  compli- 
cated by  outmoded  organizatlontd  ar- 
rangements. 

But  if  we  merely  take  the  step  of  in- 
tegrating the  four  sigencies  within  the 
Public  Health  Service  we  will  not  go  far 
enough.    More  is  required, 
in 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  performs  major  health  or 
health-related  functions  which  are  not 
carried  out  through  the  Public  Health 
Service,  although  they  are  closely  related 
to  its  functions.  Among  these  are  health 
insurance  for  the  aged,  administered 
through  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion; medical  assistance  for  the  needy, 
administered  through  the  Welfare  Ad- 
ministration; regulation  of  the  manufac- 
ture, labeling,  and  distribution  of  drugs, 
carried  out  through  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration;  and  grants-in-aid  to 
States  for  vocational  rehsUiilitatlon  of 
the  handicapped,  administered  by  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion. 

Expenditures  for  health  and  health- 
related  programs  of  the  Department  ad- 
ministered outside  the  Public  Health 
Service  have  Increased  from  $44  million 
in  1953  to  an  estimated  $5.4  billion  In 
1967. 

As  the  head  of  the  Department,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare is  responsible  -for  the  administra- 
tion and  coordination  of  all  the  Depart- 
ment's health  functions.  He  has  clear 
authority  over  the  programs  I  have  just 
mentioned. 

But  today  he  lacks  this  essential  au- 
thority over  the  Public  Health  Service. 
The  fimctlons  of  that  agency  are  vested 
in  the  Surgeon  General  and  not  In  the 
Secretary. 

This  diffusion  of  responsibility  Is  un- 
sound and  unwise. 

To  secure  the  highest  possible  level  of 
health  services  for  the  American  people 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  must  be  given  the  authority  to 
establish — and  modify  as  necessary — the 
organizational  structure  for  Public 
Health  Service  programs. 

He  must  also  have  the  authority  to  co- 
ordinate health  functions  throughout 
the  Department.  The  reorganization 
plan  I  propose  will  accomplish  these  pur- 
poses. It  will  provide  the  Secretary  with 
the  flexibility  to  create  new  and  respon- 
sive organizational  arrangements  to  keep 
pace  with  the  changing  and  dynamic  na- 
ture of  our  health  programs. 

My  views  in  this  respect  follow  a  basic 
principle  of  good  government  set  by  the 
Hoover  Commission  in  1949  when  it  rec- 
ommended "that  the  department  head 
should  be  given  authority  to  determine 
the  organization  within  his  department." 
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In  summary,  the  reorganization  plan 
would — 

Transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  the  functions 
now  vested  In  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  in  its  vari- 
ous subordinate  units — this  transfer  will 
not  affect  certain  statutory  advisory  bod- 
ies such  as  the  National  Advisory  Cancer 
and  Heart  Councils; 

Abolish  the  four  principal  statutory 
component6  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
Including  U'le  of&ces  held  by  their 
heads — the  Bureau  of  Medical  Services, 
the  Bureau  of  State  Services,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  exclusive  of 
Its  several  research  institutions  such  as 
the  National  Cancer  and  Heart  Insti- 
tutes, and  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral; 

Authorize  the  Secretary  to  assign  the 
functions  transferred  to  him  by  the  plan 
to  oflRclals  and  entitles  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  to  other  agencies  of 
the  Department  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate: 

Thus,  the  Secretary-  would  be  enabled 
to  assure  that  all  health  functions  of  the 
Department  are  carried  out  as  effectively 
and  economically  as  possible:  given  au- 
thority commensurate  with  his  responsi- 
bility: and  made  responsible  in  fact  for 
matters  for  which  he  is  now,  In  any  case, 
held  accountable  by  the  President,  the 
Congn\ss.  and  the  people, 
v 

I  have  found,  after  Investigation,  that 
each  reorganization  Included  in  the  ac- 
companying reorganization  plan  is  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  one  or  more  of  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  section  2 'a)  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of   1949.  as  amended. 

Should  the  reorganizations  In  the  ac- 
companying reorganization  plan  take  ef- 
fect, they  will  make  possible  more  effec- 
tive and  efflclent  administration  of  the 
afTec^ed  health  programs  It  is,  how- 
ever not  practicable  at  this  time  to  Item- 
ize the  reductions  in  expenditures  which 
may  result, 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress allow  the  reorganization  plan  to 
become  effective 

Lyndon  B  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  April  25.  1966. 


WAIVER  OF  C.KLL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  un- 
der rule  VIII,  I  ask  unanimous  con.-^nt  to 
waive  the  rail  of  the  calendar  of  meas- 
ures that  are  not  objected  to 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transacti.-in  of  routine  monilnk'  bisl- 
ne&s  were  ordered  limited  t-o  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE   MEETING   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECXmVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  executive  business, 
for  action  on  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  clerk  will  state  the  nominations 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


ENVIRONMENTAL    SCIENCE    SERV- 
ICES ADMINISTRATION 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
simdry  nominations  In  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nc«nlna- 
tlons  are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No8.  1099  and  1100. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


DISPOSAL  OP  MOLYBDENUM  PROM 
THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

The  bUl  (H.R.  13369)  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  molybdenum  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1133),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PTTEPOS*   or  THZ   BILL 

This  measure  would  (1)  grant  congres- 
sional consent  to  the  disposal  of  approxi- 
mately 14  million  pounds  of  molybdenum 
now  held  in  the  national  stockpile  and  (2) 
waive  the  6-month  waiting  period  normally 
required  before  such  disposal  could  be 
started. 

XXPLANATIOK   OF   TRX   BILL 

Why  congressiOTial  action  required 
Under  existing  law,  congressional  approval 
Is  required  for  the  disposal  of  materials  in 
the  national  stockpile  except  when  the  pro- 
posed disposal  action  Is  based  on  a  deter- 
mination that  the  material  has  become  obso- 
lescent for  use  In  time  of  war. 

The  proposed  disposal  of  molybdenum  1» 
based  on  a  determination  that  the  quantity 
of  this  material  In  the  national  stockpile  Is 
excess  to  requirements  and  hot  because  the 
molybdenum  Is  obsolescent  for  use  in  time  of 
war.  Consequently  express  congressional  ap- 
.  proval  for  the  disposal  is  required. 

Moreover  the  bill  would  authorize  an  Im- 
mediate start  on  the  disposal  of  molybdenum 
by  waiving  the  statutory  requirement  for  a 
6-month  waiting  period  after  notice  of  the 
proposed  disposal  Is  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

Why  disposal  is  proposed 

At  the  time  (Jan.  10.  1966)  the  original 
measure  was  proposed  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  the  stockpile  objective 
for  molybdenum  was  68  million  pounds.  The 
national  stockpile  inventory  is  69.034.253 
pounds.  Hence  1,034,253  pounds  of  molyb- 
denum was  surplus  to  stockpile  objectives. 
Subsequently,  a  new  review  of  stockpile  re- 
quirements by  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  revealed  that  a  substantial  Increase 
In  production  and  supply  contemplated 
within  the  next  several  months  would  permit 
a  reduction  in  the  stockpile  objective  to  55 
million  pounds,  thereby  creating  an  excess 
of  approximately  14  million  pounds.  The 
bin  has  been  amended  accordingly  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

It  Is  understood  that  molybdenum  has 
been  In  tight  supply  on  a  world  basis  for 
several  years.  This  situation  has  been 
accentuated  by  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
U.S.  economy  during  1965  and  continuing 
Into  1966.  Although  mine  production,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Is  ex- 
panding rapidly.  It  Is  anticipated  that  the 
market  will  probably  remain  tight  during 
most  of  this  year.  The  release  of  molyb- 
deniun  from  the  national  stockpile  should 
relieve  this  situation  and  is  encouraged  by 
both  the  consuming  and  producing 
industries. 

Information  on  molybdenum 

Molybdenum  Is  a  hard,  sllvery-whlte  metal 
used  as  an  alloying  element  principally  In 
the  manufacture  of  steel  and  Is  a  desirable 
substitute  for  other  ferroalloy  metals.  It 
Imparts  a  high  melting  point,  high-strength 
stiffness,  and  toughness  to  alloys.  The 
toughness  Imparted  by  molybdenum  makes 
steel  suitable  for  armorplate  and  permits 
the  manufacture  of  castings  of  military 
quality.  The  missile  Industry  uses  molyb- 
denum In  high -temperature  appUcatloni. 
such  as  nozzles,  leading  edges,  and  numerouj 
structural  parts.  Electric  furnace  heating 
elements,  electrical  contacts,  and  electrodes 
ar*  made  of  molybdenum  metal  or  molyb- 
denum base  alloy. 

The  United  States  Is  the  world  s  foremost 
producer  of  molybdenum  ores  and  concen- 
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trates.  Other  free  world  sources  are  Chile, 
Canada,  Japan,  Norway,  Mexico,  Republic  of 
Korea,  and  the  Philippines.  | 

The  total  Inventory  of  molybdi^nimi  held 
by  GSA  now  is  69,034,263  pounds'.  As  Indi- 
cated above,  the  present  stockpile  objective 
Is  55  million  pounds.  The  excess  of  approxi- 
mately 14  million  pounds  is  covered  by  H.R. 
13369. 

Financial  information 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  the  In- 
ventory was  $1.10  per  pound  (Mo  content). 
The  current  market  price  Is  $1.65  per  pound 
(Mo  content)  of  concentrates,  f.o.b.  Climax, 
Colo.,  and  $1.75  per  pound  (Mo  content)  of 
molybdlc  oxide. 


LAND  CONVEYANCE,  PORT  CANBY- 
CAPE  DISAPPOINTMENT,  WASH. 
AND   OREG. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2421)  to  make  retrocession  to  the 
State  of  Washington  of  jurisdiction  over 
lands  comprising  the  Fort  Canby-Cape 
Disappointment  area  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  River  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  with  an  amendment,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert: 

That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  head  or  other  authorized  officer  of 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment may,  at  such  times  as  he  may  deem 
desirable,  relinquish  to  the  States  in  which 
the  land  Is  situated  all.  or  such  portion  as  he 
may  deem  desirable  for  relinquishment,  of 
the  jurisdiction  heretofore  acquired  by  the 
United  States  over  any  lands  within  the  Co- 
lumbia River  at  the  mouth  project  In  the 
States  of  Washington  and  Oregon  which  are 
under  his  Immediate  Jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol, reserving  to  the  United  States  such  con- 
current or  partial  jurisdiction  as  he  may 
deem  necessary.  Relinquishment  of  jxirls- 
dlctlon  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  may 
be  made  by  filing  with  the  Governor  of  the 
State  where  the  land  is  situated  a  notice  of 
such  relinquishment,  which  shall  take  effect 
upon  acceptance  thereof  by  the  State  in  such 
manner  as  Its  laws  may  prescribe. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  adjustment  of  the 
legislative  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the 
United  States  over  lands  within  the  Co- 
lumbia River  at  the  mouth  project  in  the 
States  of  Washington  and  Oregon." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1134),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPLANATION   Or  THE   AMENDMENT 

The  amendment  Is  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
atltute  recommended  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army.  The  lands  involved  In  the  blU  as 
introduced  are  a  part  of  a  large  project 
known  as  the  Columbia  River  at  the  mouth 
project  comprised  of  a  total  of  3,861.67  acres, 
a  substantial  portion  of  which  Is  under  ex- 
clusive Kederal  Jurisdiction.  This  project  Is 
located  In  the  States  of  Washington  and 
Oregon.  Both  States  have  Indicated  some 
Interest  In  developing  portions  of  this  proj- 
ect Into  a  park  area.    The  bUl  as  Introduced 


would  affect  only  about  119  acres  In  the  State 
of  Washington,  whereas  the  bill  as  amended 
win  affect  about  3,500  acres  In  both  the 
States  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  thus 
eliminating  the  necessity  for  further  legis- 
lation. 

BACKGROtrND  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

For  a  number  of  years  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington has  desired  to  use  the  lands  In  Pacific 
County,  which  were  formerly  part  of  the  Port 
Canby  Military  Reservation  and  are  now  part 
of  the  Columbia  River  at  the  mouth  project, 
for  development  of  a  State  park.  The  lands 
comprising  the  entire  Columbia  River  at  the 
mouth  project.  Including  those  which  were 
formerly  part  of  Fort  Canby,  are  required  for 
continued  protection,  preservation,  and  re- 
habilitation of  existing  facilities  and  for  such 
future  maintenance  and  development  as  may 
be  necessary  to  maintain  or  Improve  the  en- 
trance channel  to  the  Columbia  River  as  a 
navigable  waterway.  Although  It  Is  essential 
to  the  Department  of  the  Army  to  maintain 
control  over  the  921.9  acres  of  former  Port 
Canby  lands,  development  of  this  area  for 
public  park  and  recreational  purposes  by  the 
State  of  Washington  Is  considered  compati- 
ble with  future  project  requirements  and 
therefore  the  major  portion  of  this  area, 
approximately  725  acres,  can  be  leased  to  the 
State  fos  the  desired  purpose  under  appro- 
priate conditions.  The  entire  area  is  now 
under  permit  to  the  Coast  Guard,  primarily 
for  protection  and  surveillance. 

Although  the  existence  of  exclusive  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  over  a  part  of  the  area 
which  can  be  leased  to  the  State  does  not 
include  such  leasing,  it  would  hamper  ad- 
ministration of  a  lease  because  the  State 
would  be  unable  to  enforce  its  laws  for  the 
public  protection  within  the  areas  subject 
to  exclusive  Federal  jurisdiction.  This 
Jurisdiction  cannot  be  retroceded  unless  nec- 
essary authorization  is  provided  by  an  act 
of  Congress. 

The  State  of  Oregon  Is  faced  with  a  situa- 
tion similar  to  that  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington in  that  it  desires  to  lease  for  public 
park  and  recreational  purposes  a  portion  of 
the  Columbia  River  at  the  mouth  project 
comprising  a  part  of  the  former  Port  Stevens 
which  Is  under  exclusive  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion. For  the  same  reasons  that  the  State 
of  Washington  desires  retrocession  of  Federal 
jurisdiction  of  lands  on  the  Washington  side 
of  the  channel,  local  representatives  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  have  expressed  a  desire  for 
retrocession  of  Federal  Jurisdiction  over 
lands  in  their  State.  In  view  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, It  Is  believed  that  the  concept 
of  the  proposed  legislation  would  be  im- 
proved by  approaching  the  problems  on  a 
projectwlde  basis,  to  permit  retrocession  of 
exclusive  Federal  Jurisdiction  over  any  part 
of  the  Columbia  River  at  the  mouth  project 
which  the  head  of  the  agency  having  con- 
trol over  the  lands  deems  appropriate.  It 
Is  understood,  of  course,  that  this  legislation 
contemplates  no  transfer  of  an  Interest  in 
any  of  the  real  property  concerned. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  believes, 
however,  that  if  special  legislation  affecting 
one  project  is  to  be  enacted  at  this  time,  It 
should  not  be  piecemeal,  as  is  the  proposed 
measure,  but  should  apply  to  the  entire 
project  concerned.  The  Columbia  River  at 
the  mouth  project  Is  comprised  of  a  total 
of  3,861.67  acres  of  land  located  In  Clatsop 
County,  Oreg.,  and  Pacific  County,  Wash. 
The  entire  land  Inventory  In  the  project  is 
made  up  of  property  transferred  from  former 
military  reservations  to  civil  works  accounts 
In  1954,  including,  in  addition  to  Port  Canby 
areas,  lands  from  the  former  Sand  Island 
Military  Reservation,  Oreg.,  and  the  former 
Fort  Stevens  Military  Reservation.  Oreg. 
Roughly,  1.000  acres  of  former  Sand  Island 
lands  and  about  1.300  acres  of  former  Fort 
Stevens  lands  are  also  under  exclusive 
Federal  jurisdiction. 


rXSOAL    DATA 

Enactment  of  this  bill  into  law  will  not 
Involve  the  expenditure  of  any  Federal 
funds. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on   Tttle  I  Agreements  Under  the 
AoRicOT-TUKAL  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  or  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Associate  Administrator, 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  title  I  agree- 
ments under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  for  March 
1966  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Military  Procurement  Actions 
FOR  Experimental,  Developmental,  Test, 
OR   Research   Work 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  mili- 
tary procurement  actions  for  experimental, 
developmental,  test,  or  research  work,  for  the 
6-month  period  ended  December  81.  1965 
(with  an  accompanjrtng  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Increase  in  Nttmber  or  Marine  Corps  Or- 
ricERs  Who  Mat  Serve  in  the  Combined 
Grades  of  BRiGADixa  General  and  Major 
General 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  an  Increase  In  the  number 
of  Marine  Corps  officers  who  may  serve  In  the 
combined  grades  of  brigadier  general  and 
major  general  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. . 

Reports  or  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  reemployment 
leave  travel  benefits  granted  certain  Civil 
Service  employees  in  States  of  Alaska  and 
HawaU.  Department  of  Defense,  and  other 
Government  agencies,  dated  April  1966  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  oiperatlons. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  potential  savings  by  buying 
Instead  of  leasing  specialized  transportation 
equipment.  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
dated  April  1966  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Goverrunent 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  the  expedited  sign- 
ing of  certain  agreements  under  title  I  of 
the  Agricultural  TVade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954  (commonly  known  as 
Public  Law  480),  Department  of  State, 
Agency  for  International  Development,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  dated  April  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  opportunity  for  savings 
through  payment  of  relocation  costs  rather 
than  subsistence  allowances  for  contractor- 
furnished  employees.  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  dated  April  1966  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) :  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  rep>ort  on  savings  attainable  through 
reductions  in  fire  department  and  guard 
force  staffing  at  contractor-operated  Installa- 
tions under  the  supervision  of  the  Oak  Ridge 
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operations  Office.  Atomic  Energy  CommlB- 
slon.  dated  Apnl  1966  (wuh  an  accompany- 
ing reporii,  to  tlie  Committ-ee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operat.ona 

A  letter  rrom  liie  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  ir;iasinltti:;g,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  review  of  selected  overhead 
costs  charged  to  Oovernnient  contracta  by 
the  Unlvao  division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corp., 
St.  Paul,  Minn  ,  Department  of  Defense, 
dated  April  1966  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port), to  the  Cominlttee  on  Government 
Operations, 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
'.aw  a  report  on  examination  of  financial 
statements  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company. 
fiscal  years  1965  and  1964,  dated  April  1966 
(With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  UrUted  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  revie*-  of  prices  negotiated 
on  selected  contracts  for  anamunltlon  and 
weapons  comf>onent8  Department  of  the 
.\rrrsy.  dated  April  1966  i  with  an  accompany- 
ing report):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations 

\  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  savings  avalliible  through 
uti.izatlon  of  greater  quantities  of  ezc«M 
medical  equipment  and  supplies.  VetenUM' 
.^:lm!nlstrntlon.  dated  .^p^li  ia66  (with  an 
arc  )m|Banv;ng  report),  to  the  Committee  on 
O',  ■.  eriin;eiiC  Operations 

Amendment  or  Cbiminal  Code  Relatino  to 

I.vTEH.STME  Shipment  or  WiLDLire 
.\  letter  from  the  .A.s«lstant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
ieiflsl.ition  to  amend  the  Criminal  Code  re- 
1-i'lng  to  the  interstate  shipment  of  wildlife, 
anJ  for  other  purposes  iwlth  an  accompany- 
ins;  paper  1,  to  'he  Comm.lttee  on  the 
Judiciary 

Amendment    or    Secti.in    207    or   th«   Intic- 

HENDENT    OrrifES    .APPROPRIATION    ACT.    1949, 

Td  Provide  Payment  or  NONroREicN  Dir- 

TERENTIALS       TO       CERTAIN       UnTTED       STATES 

Citizen  Wage-Board  Employees 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Seoretarv  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  'imend  section  207  of  the  Independ- 
ent Offices  Appropriation  Act.  1949,  as 
amended,  to  provide  payment  of  nonforelgn 
dlfrerei;ti;il.s  to  certain  United  States  citizen 
wage- board  employees  serving  in  nonforelgn 
areas  outside  the  continental;  United  Statea 
and  Hawaii  iwlth  an  accompanying  paper); 
t«  the  Commit  i*e  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


PETITIONS 


Mr  PELL  Mr  President,  I  present  to 
the  Senate  for  appropriate  referral,  reso- 
lutions from  the  Advisory  Counci!  of  the 
Rhode  I.sland  Department  of  Employ- 
ment Security  pertaining  to  the  pend- 
ing amendments  to  the  Wagr-.pr-Peyser 
Act  and  the  pending  appropriations 
measure  for  the  administration  of  em- 
pioyment  security  programs,  which  I  ask 
unarumou.s  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

RlSOLtTION 

Whereas  the  Federal-State  system  of  pub- 
lic employment  'ifflces  haa  served  the  work 
force  for  more  than  30  years  after  its  estab- 
lishment by  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  of  1933: 
and 

Whereas  the  Emplovm.ent  Service  has  ex- 
panded and  developed  over  the  yean  pro- 
cediu-es   and    practices   so   a.-!   to   provide   an 


expanding  list  of  services  needed  by  a  rapid- 
ly developing  and  complex  economy;  and 

Whereas  the  rapid  changes  In  the  economy 
stimulated.  In  part,  by  the  use  of  data  proc- 
essing devices,  computers,  and  other  kinds  of 
automated  machinery,  and  the  accelerated 
pace  of  technical  change  necessitate  the  de- 
velofonent  of  new  methods  and  techniques 
by  the  Employment  Service;  and 

Whereas  the  Pederal-State  relationship  has 
been  a  source  of  progress  for  the  Service, 
and  has  enabled  it  to  adapt  itself  more  effec- 
tively to  the  diverse  manpower  needs  of  the 
regional  and  local  labor  markets;  and 

Whereas  the  mission  and  purpose  of  the 
Employment  Service  require  updating  and 
expansion  so  that  account  is  taken  of  changes 
In  the  needs  of  the  labor  market  as  well  as 
of  the  new  tasks  the  Service  should  perform; 
and 

Whereas  tried  and  tnisted  methods  and 
relationships  such  as  the  close  administra- 
tive and  technical  relationships  between  the 
Employment  Service  and  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  units  have  each  been  of  In- 
estimable benefit  to  the  other;  and 

Whereas  the  Employment  Service  has 
achieved  a  high  level  of  efficiency  under  Its 
present  title,  and  Is  known  to  both  employers 
and  Job  seekers  under  Its  present  name: 
therefore,  we 

Resolve.  That  we  endorse  legislation  that 
will  spell  out  the  mission  of  the  Employment 
Service  in  accordance  with  present  practices 
and  policies,  and  the  needs  of  the  employer 
and  job  seeker,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  oppose  any  administra- 
tive separation  of  the  Employment  Service 
from  the  unemployment  compensation  ac- 
tivities, the  changing  of  the  name  of  the 
Employment  Service  to  Manpower  Commis- 
sion, or  a  change  In  the  status  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service,  or  the  abolition  of  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  favor  the  maintenance 
In  the  future,  as  In  the  past,  of  separate 
sites  for  local  and  regional  employment  offices 
and  unemployment  compensation  units 
wherever  the  volume  of  work  makes  such 
separation  economical  and  desirable. 


RxsoLunoN 
(By  Advisory  Council,  Rhode  Island  Depart- 
ment of  Employment  Security) 

Whereas  the  bureau  of  employment  secu- 
rity and  lU  affiliated  State  agencies  have 
played  a  vital  role  In  the  recovery  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  economy  from  the  low  levels 
of  the  low  1960*8;  and 

Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Department  of 
Employment  Security  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  that  reductions  In  the  money  needed 
to  maintain  and  expand  the  services  of  these 
agencies  Is  contemplated;  and 

Whereas  the  changes  that  are  facing  the 
economy  In  the  Immediate  future,  especially 
in  the  areas  of  training  and  distribution  of 
labor,  are  of  great  importance  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  high  level  of  efiaployment  and 
proeperlty :  Therefore,  we 

Resolve.  That  we  are  of  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  the  reduction  of  money  needed 
to  maintain  the  present  standard  of  the 
agency  would  work  to  the  detriment  of  the 
people  in  the  loss  of  these  services;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  this  advisory  council  wishes 
to  be  recorded  a^:  being  opposed  to  any  mone- 
tary reductions  in  the  agency's  account  that 
would  Impede  progress  and  lead  to  the  ctir- 
tallment  of  the  services. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  cwnmlttee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr,  RUSSELX,  of  Georgia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 


S.  2960.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1967  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  mlssilee,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  (Rept. 
No.  1136). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  flrst 
time,  ahd.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 

S.  3268.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  with- 
holding allowance  for  itemized  Income  tax 
deductions  as  enacted  by  the  Tax  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1966,  shall  take  effect  on  May  i, 
1966,  the  same  as  the  graduated  withholding 
of  Income  tax  enacted  by  such  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  3269.  A  bill  to  permit  all  patients  cur- 
rently using  the  drug  Kreblozen  to  purchase 
same  in  Illinois  for  use  In  any  State  until  a 
clinical  test  on  cancer  patients  is  completed; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when  be 
introduced    the    above   bills,    which   appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.  3270.  A   bin    to   make   certain    expendi- 
tures of  the  city  of  Ozark,  Ala.,  eligible  a." 
local  grants-in-aid  for  the  purposes  of  title 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Commltttt 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York: 

S.  3271.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protection, 
conservation,  and  development  of  the  natural 
coastal  wetlands  of  Hempstead-South  Oyster 
Bay,  Long  Island,  for  fish  and  wildlife  and 
outdoor  recreation  purposes,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennbdt  of  New 
York   when   he   Introduced   the   above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

S.  3272.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jacobo 
Albo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  3273.  A  bUl  to  regulate  Imports  of  mUk 
and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Proxmire  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr,  PELL: 

S.  3274.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937,  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act,  and  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  to  make  certain  techni- 
cal changes,  to  provide  for  survivor  benefits 
to  children  ages  18-21  Inclusive,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  PONG: 

8.  3275.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  328  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  relating  to 
naturalization  through  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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AMENDMENT  TO  TAX  ADJUSTMENT 
ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  that  the  withholding  allow- 
ance for  Itemized  Income  tax  deductions, 
as  enacted  by  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of 
1966.  shall  take  effect  on  May  1,  1966,  the 
same  as  the  graduated  withholding  of 
income  tax  enacted  by  such  act. 

The  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966, 
which  we  just  passed,  allowed  taxpayers 
to  adjust  the  amount  withheld  in  cases 


Involving  Itemized  deductions  in  excess 
of  the  standard  deduction.  This  provi- 
sion, however,  does  not  go  into  effect  un- 
til January  1,  1967.  This  bill  would  al- 
low this  formula  to  take  effect  on  May 
1,1966. 

Last  week,  I  pointed  out  that  excessive 
accelerated  withholding  of  Income  tax 
was  really  a'^dden  tax  gimmick.  The 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation  were  being  re- 
quired to  loan  money,  without  Interest, 
to  the  Federal  Government.  This,  of 
course,  constituted  a  new  tax.  These 
gimmicks  were  tried  In  my  home  State 
of  Colorado  by  our  previous  administra- 
tion, under  Governor  McNlchols,  and  our 
people  unequivocally  expressed  their  dis- 
approval. 

The  proposals  which  were  placed  In  ef- 
fect were  wholly  ineffective  so  far  as 
providing  any  equitable  tax  Increase  Is 
concerned.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to 
assure  Coloradans  that  what  they  reject- 
ed at  home  is  not  going  to  be  started  in 
the  Federal  Gtovernment. 

This  bill  has  already  been  Introduced 
in  the  House.  I  hope  that  we  can  get 
quick  action  on  the  bill,  so  that  relief 
can  be  granted  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Tax  Adjustment  Act  takes  effect. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  I  placed  In 
the  Record  a  letter  from  a  constituent 
Itemizing  the  problems  that  the  present 
tax  bill  have  created  for  America.  I  be- 
lieve this  letter  provides  probably  as 
much — or  more — Justification  for  this 
particular  type  of  bill  as  any  letter  that 
I  have  ever  received  from  a  constituent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hartkk  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3268)  to  provide  that  the 
withholding  allowance  for  Itemized  In- 
come tax  deductions,  as  enacted  by  the 
Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966.  shall  take 
effect  on  May  1.  1966.  the  same  as  the 
graduated  withholding  of  Income  tax 
enacted  by  such  act,  introduced  by  Mr. 
DoMiNicK,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


PURCHASE  OP  KREBIOZEN  IN  ILLI- 
NOIS FOR  USE  IN  ANY  STATE 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  biU 
to  permit  all  patients  currently  using  the 
drug  kreblozen  to  purchase  it  in  Illinois 
for  use  in  any  State  until  a  clinical  test 
on  cancer  patients  Is  completed. 

The  bill  is  very  simple.  It  does  noth- 
ing more  than  allow  people  who  live  out- 
side Illinois  to  enter  the  State  and  pur- 
chase Kreblozen  for  use  back  home. 
The  citizens  of  Illinois  have  this  right; 
but  the  people  of  other  States,  through 
mechanism  of  the  Interstate  commerce 
concept,  are  prohibited  frtMn  doing  the 
same. 

The  bill  would  provide  some  flexibility 
to  a  situation  which  at  the  moment  Is 
extremely  complicated  for  those  who  feel 
that  the  dinig  kreblozen  is  providing  real 
relief  for  them. 

I  wish  to  make  It  crystal  clear.  Mr. 
President,  that  this  bill  would  apply  only 
to  patients  who  are  currently  using  the 
0^-  It  would  not  permit  the  extension 
01  its  use.  and  would  not  permit  Inter- 


state sale  of  the  drug  in  any  way  what- 
soever. It  would  simply  permit  patients 
to  go  get  the  drug,  to  bring  It  back  to 
their  home  States,  and  to  use  It  on  their 
own. 

I  feel,  Mr.  President,  that  this  bUl  will 
be  gratefully  accepted  by  those  who  are 
presently  using  the  drug  for  the  prob- 
lems which  they  have  with  cancer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  apropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3269)  to  permit  all  pa- 
tients currently  using  the  drug  kreblozen 
to  purchase  same  in  Illinois  for  use  in 
any  State  until  a  clinical  test  on  cancer 
patients  Is  completed.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
DoMiNicK,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


LONG  ISLAND  NATIONAL  WET- 
LANDS RECREATION  AREA.  NEW 
YORK 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Long 
Island  National  Wetlands  Recreation 
Area  on  16.000  acres  of  natural  marsh  In 
Hempstead  Bay  and  Oyster  Bay,  Nassau 
County,  N.Y. 

There  are  extensive  tidsJ  wetlands 
lying  behind  a  barrier  beach  along  the 
south  shore  of  Long  Island,  N.Y.  These 
bays  and  marshes  are  of  great  value  as 
commerciEil  and  sports  fishing  and  wild- 
life resources.  They  are  also  one  of  the 
more  attractive  natural  areas  oi>en  to 
those  who  live  on  Long  Island  and  those 
who  visit  the  area. 

These  wetlands  are  threatened  by 
those  who  wish  to  fill  them  In  and  de- 
velop the  new  land  for  housing  and  in- 
dustrial purposes. 

If  this  area  is  destroyed.  Long  Island 
will  lose  a  unique  and  Irreplaceable  part 
of  Its  natural  resources;  It  will  lose  the 
fish  that  attract  so  many  sportsmen  and 
commercial  fishermen  to  Its  waters,  the 
migrating  waterfowl  and  other  birds 
and  wildlife  that  add  to  the  quality  of 
life  on  Long  Island. 

I  propose  that  we  designate  an  area 
about  15  miles  long  and  3'/^  miles  wide 
stretching  from  Lawrence  to  Babylon  as 
a  national  wetlands  recreation  area.  If 
we  do  this,  the  Department  of  Interior 
and  the  New  York  State  Conservation 
Department  can  protect  and  develop  In- 
telligently these  wetlands  so  that  they 
continue  to  serve  those  who  fish,  hunt, 
and  otherwise  enjoy  their  riches. 

These  wetlands  consist  of  a  series  of 
protected  shallow  bays  about  4  feet  deep 
and  a  number  of  low-lying  marshy 
islands  and  mudflats.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  charmels  for  pleasure  boating 
rimning  through  the  area. 

The  wetlands  have  long  been  recog- 
nized as  a  major  feeding  ground  for 
many  species  of  fish  and  shellfish.  More 
than  60  different  kinds  of  fish  spawn, 
grow,  and  feed  in  the  waters  surround- 
ing the  marsh.  And  shellfish  such  as 
the  crab,  clam,  and  oyster  feed  on  the 
microscopic  organisms  that  live  only  In 
the  particular  combination  of  salt  and 
fresh  water  foimd  in  a  tidal  area. 

These  bays  are  also  part  of  the  most 
important  coastal  waterfowl  areas  in  the 


North  Atlantic  States,  according  to  the 
U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

These  marshes  are  a  major  nesting 
and  feeding  ground  for  migrating  ducks, 
brant,  geese,  and  other  waterfowl.  And 
each  year  between  October  and  April 
thousands  of  waterfowl  are  found  there. 

More  than  55  other  kinds  of  shore- 
birds,  rails,  and  herons  can  be  found  in 
the  marshy  islands  found  in  ^ese 
estuaries.  And  ornithologists  tell  us 
that  without  this  wetland,  these  birds 
would  no  longer  breed  or  winter  on  Long 
Island. 

Fish  and  wildlife  In  these  wetlands 
also  provide  recreation  and  employment 
for  many  people.  Sports  fishermen  In 
just  one  area  along  the  south  shore  spent 
more  than  $3'/2  million  during  the  1958 
season  renting  boats,  busing  fishing 
equipment  and  food.  And  more  than 
15,000  hunters  spend  an  estimated  $300,- 
000  each  year  during  the  duck  season. 

Commercial  shellflsheries  from  Hemp- 
stead and  Babylon  alone  harvest  a  $200,- 
000  crop  each  year.  And  commercial 
fishermen  operating  off  Long  Island  and 
elsewhere  catch  fluke  and  other  fish  that 
hatch  in  these  wetlands. 

There  are  others  who  use  and  enjoy 
these  bays  and  marshes  who  neither 
hunt  nor  fish.  Some  visit  the  wetlands 
to  watch  the  activities  of  the  birds  dur- 
ing the  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
And  others  drive  along  the  shore  to  enjoy 
the  scenery.  For  this  area  is  one  of  the 
attractions  that  has  brought  both  resi- 
dents and  visitors  to  Long  Island. 

But  there  are  others  who  are  destroy- 
ing these  marshes  and  bays.  Some  local 
towns  are  interested  in  filling  in  parts  of 
the  wetlands  with  sand  dredged  from  the 
marshes  to  build  new  housing  develop- 
ments. 

The  damage  caused  by  filling  in  the 
shores  of  these  wetlands  can  be  seen 
easily.  But  the  damage  from  dredging 
the  bay  bottom  is  harder  to  appreciate. 
The  shallow  bay  bottoms  are  the  grounds 
for  fish  eggs  and  shellfish,  nurseries  for 
young  fish,  and  the  feeding  grounds  for 
migrating  fish.  When  thousands  of 
cubic  feet  of  sand  and  marine  plants  are 
sucked  up  from  the  bottom,  fish  and 
animals  who  feed  there  are  either 
destroyed  or  go  elsewhere.  And  the  loss 
of  one  link  in  this  food  cycle  will  destroy 
other  parts. 

Sewage  and  other  pollutanjts  from  new 
houses  and  Industry  also  are  destroying 
life  In  the  wetlands.  For  untreated 
sewage  kills  yoimg  marine  life.  And 
chemicals  and  oil  have  the  same  effect. 

A  lack  of  fresh  water  is  also  changing 
the  character  of  the  bay's  water.  Many 
small  freshwater  streaxns  that  once  en- 
tered these  bays  have  either  been  di- 
verted or  are  clogged  with  sewage.  And 
without  this  vital  fresh  water,  the  salt 
content  In  the  bay  water  has  Increased 
and  vital  marine  food  Is  dying  out. 

The  destruction  of  these  wetlands  will 
have  an  impact  that  reaches  far  beyond 
the  south  shore  of  Long  Island.  As  local 
marine  life,  swamp  grasses  and  other 
plants  disappear  in  these  areas,  fish  and 
wildlife  In  other  States  will  be  affected. 
The  blue  fish  may  no  longer  appear  off 
North  Carolina.  The  brant  or  the  pin- 
tall  may  not  winter  In  Brlgantlne,  N.J., 
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or  Chmcoteaque,  Va  And  like  the 
whooping  crane,  whose  natural  breeding 
and  wintering  grounds  in  our  northern 
plains  States  were  gradually  destroyed, 
these  waterfowl  may  dtsappt'ar  For 
wildlife  is  not  governed  by  zoning  regula- 
tions or  State  boundaries,  but  by  the 
supply  of  food,  the  temperature,  and 
other  natural  conditions 

The  Long  Island  wetlands  are  only  one 
of  rr.any  areas  of  coa^stal  mar-li  and  bays 
that  are  threatened  today  A  recent  re- 
port of  the  Pres:dent's  Science  Adviser 
Con'.rn'.ttee  recognized  the  danger  to  our 
wetlands  and  recommended  that  Federal 
funds  be  made  available  to  acquire  title. 
either  directly  or  through  the  States,  to 
important  marshes.  lagoons  and  estuaries 
which  could  then  serve  Incidentally  as 
n.ational  and  State  parks,  national  mon- 
umentfi,  wildlife  refuges,  and  public  rec- 
reation areas. 

The  committee  recommended  this  step 
because  of  the  importance  of  these 
coastal  areas  to  fish  and  wildlife  and 
their  continuing  destruction  by  pollution, 
dredging,  and  landfill. 

Scientisus  on  the  committee  pointed 
out  that  60  percent  of  the  seafood  taken 
from  waters  surrounding  the  United 
States  is  deptnident  on  these  coastal  bays 
and  marshes  for  their  existence.  Our 
waterfowl  also  live  on  food  growing  in 
or  near  the  water.  For  our  incredible 
rich  coastal  marshlands,  producing  as 
much  as  six  times  the  amount  of  organic 
material  crown  on  average  wheatflelds, 
are  a  vital  part  m  the  lives  of  fish  and 
wildlife. 

Unfortunately,  our  coastal  marshes  are 
threatened  by  the  growing  population  on 
our  coasto  Aimo>st  60  percent  of  the 
people  sn  the  United  States  live  in  a 
250-mile-wide  band  alontr  our  Atlantic, 
Pacific,  and  eulf  coast.^  These  people 
turn  to  the  .seacoast  for  recreation,  for 
emplojTnent,  and  for  attractive  homes. 
It  has  become  Increasingly  difficult  to 
find  building  sites  on  the  seacoast  near 
our  cities  And  the  projections  show 
that  these  pressures  for  land  on  our 
coftst^  will  Increase 

Byproducts  of  the  pulpmill,  the  gaso- 
line refinery,  or  the  steel  mill  are  also  a 
major  threat  to  the  coastal  marshes  and 
bays,  for  much  of  our  industry  Is  located 
alon.s'  our  coastlines.  Air  pollution, 
chemical  wastes,  sewage,  and  metals  can 
destroy  life  in  these  estuaries.  Just  as 
quickly  as  dredging  and  landfill,  as  we 
have  already  seen  In  the  Great  South 
Ray  and  Moriches  Bay  on  Long  Island, 
Rantan  Bay  and  Barnegat  Bay.  N  J 

F-rjunately,  the  Hempstead-Oyster 
Bay  wet  lands  have  been  recognized  as  an 
Invaluable  natural  resource  and  efforts 
have   been  initiated  to  protect  them. 

A  State-Federal  Planning  Committee 
for  Preservation,  of  Long  Lsland  Wetla:;ds 
was  formed  in  1957.  Their  survey  of  the 
wetlands,  completed  in  1959.  showed  that 
12^2  fiercent  had  been  destroyed  since 
1954  They  estimated  that  30  percent 
was  threatened  in  the  next  5  years  and 
an  additional  39  percent  was  thieatened 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  In  all,  the 
survey  estimated  that  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  wetlar.ds  will  be  destroyed. 

This  committee  with  representatives 
from  the  New  York  State  Department  of 


Conservation  and  the  Fiah  and  Wildlife 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Interior, 
recommended  that  approximately  16,000 
acres  of  wetlands  be  protected  as  a  fish 
and  wildhfe  area. 

Pointing  to  the  need  for  protection, 
the  committee  recommended  that  this 
area  be  dedicated  to  these  purposes  by 
Hempstead  Township  and  in  1959,  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  passed  a  law 
authorizing  the  town  of  Hempstead  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  New 
York  State  Conservation  Department  to 
preserve  this  wetland  area. 

In  a  limited  recognition  of  this  need, 
In  1962  the  town  of  Hempstead  dedicated 
2,500  acres  to  the  wetlands  for  conserva- 
tion purpwses. 

But,  unfortimately.  the  pressures  on 
these  towns  for  landfill  and  new  housing 
projects  were  so  great  that  the  planning 
committee's  recommendations  had  not 
been  accepted  by  the  fall  of  1965.  And 
during  this  period  the  wetlands  suffered. 

Between  1954  and  1964  a  total  of  4,635 
acres  of  wetlands  in  NEissau  County  were 
destroyed.  A  total  of  2,219  acres  was  de- 
stroyed prior  to  1960.  And  since  1960, 
an  estimated  2,416  additional  acres  of 
wetlands  have  been  filled  in  and  large 
sections  of  the  shallow  bay  bottom  have 
been  dredged  up. 

In  1962.  the  Town  Board  of  Hempstead 
approved  the  dredging  of  4  million  cubic 
yards  of  fill  from  East  Bay  to  fill  in  the 
shore  line  in  South  Bellmore.  A  stretch 
of  bay  bottom,  3,000  feet  by  3,000  feet  was 
dug  out  leaving  a  20-  to  30-fDOt-deep 
pothole  In  the  bay.  Housing  was  con- 
structed on  this  land  fill.  In  this  case, 
both  the  Federal  and  New  York  State 
Governments  objected  to  the  dredging. 

Again  in  1964,  the  Town  Board  of 
Hempstead  approved  the  dredging  of 
800,000  cubic  yards  of  land  fill  from  Gar- 
rett Lead  and  portions  of  Middle  Bay  to 
fill  in  the  shoreline  at  Oceanslde  for 
housing.  Today,  there  are  300  private 
houses  being  constructed  on  this  sand 
dredged  from  the  bay  bottom.  Agsdn, 
both  the  Federal  and  New  York  State 
Governments  objected  to  this  destruc- 
tion of  the  bay  bottom. 

There  have  been  other  permits  for 
dredging  and  land  fill  Issued  by  the  town 
of  Hempstead.  Having  received  an  esti- 
mated $500,000  per  year  since  1961  from 
the  sale  of  this  fUl,  it  Is  no  wonder  that 
there  Is  some  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
Hempstead  to  dedicate  this  wetlands  to 
conservation  use. 

In  view  of  the  contintilng  destruction 
of  these  wetlands.  Congressman  Herbert 
Tenzer  iutroduced  a  bill  to  create  a  Long 
Island  National  Wetlands  Recreation 
Area  in  October  1965.  This  bUl,  H.R. 
11236,  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  acquire  16,000  acres  of  wet- 
lands to  establish  the  Long  Island  Na- 
tional Wetlands  Recreatloh  Area. 

Shortly  after  Congressman  Tknzer  in- 
troduced this  bill,  the  town  of  Hempstead 
and  the  New  York  State  Conservation 
Department  started  discussions  to  see  if 
a  larger  part  of  the  wetlands  could  be 
dedicated  to  conservation.  Congressman 
Tenzir,  therefore,  asked  to  meet  with  the 
New  York  State  Conservation  Depart- 
ment and  others  interested  in  his  bill  to 
discuss  this  proposal. 


At  a  meeting  January  14,  1966,  between 
Secretary  Udall,  Congressman  Tinzes. 
Senator  Javits"  and  Kennedy's  repre- 
sentatives, the  New  York  State  Conser- 
vation Department  and  the  town  of 
Hempstead  announced  that  they  had 
dedicated  an  additional  7,500  acres  of 
these  wetlands  to  wildlife  and  conserva- 
tion on  December  28,  1965. 

However,  this  dedication  does  not  pro- 
vide the  necessary  protection  for  the  wet- 
lands. As  Secretary  Udall  stated  in  a 
letter  to  Congressman  Tknzer: 

Thl«  document  Is  wholly  Inadequate,  and  I 
am  quite  frankly  dUappolnted  at  auch  a 
timid  eSort.  In  my  opinion,  the  agreement 
will  not  afford  genuine  protection  to  the 
wetlands. 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  Secretarj' 
Ddall's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
U.S.  Dkpabtjcbnt  or  tke  Intexios, 

OrncK  OF  TUX  Skcretakt, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Herbkrt  Tenzes, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Tknzer;  Since  meeting  with  you 
and  representatives  of  Senators  Javits  and 
Kennedy  and  Congressman  Grover  and  local 
and  State  officials  of  New  York  and  others 
interested  in  conservation,  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  "Cooperative  Con- 
servation Agreement"  recently  executed  by 
the  New  York  State  Conservation  Depart- 
ment and  the  town  of  Hempstead  which  you 
sent  to  us. 

This  document  Is  wholly  Inadequate  and  I 
am  quite  frankly  disappointed  In  such  a 
timid  effort.  In  my  opinion,  the  agreement 
will  not  afford  genuine  protection  to  the 
wetlands. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  agreement  subjects 
about  10,000  acres  of  wetlands  previously 
dedicated  by  the  town  to  conservation  pur- 
poses to  a  vaguely  defined  coopyeratlve  de- 
velopment and  management  program.  I 
understand  that  the  10,000  acres  are  In- 
cluded within  the  boundaries  of  the  area 
described  In  your  bill,  HH.  11236.  It  also 
reserves  to  the  town  of  Hempstead  certain 
rights,  including  the  right  to  continue  to 
lease  any  of  these  lands  now  under  lease  and 
to  lease  other  lands  within  the  area  with 
the  State's  approval.  The  agreement  does 
not  In  any  way  restrict  the  uses  to  which 
the  leased  lands  can  be  put  by  the  lessees. 
Obviously,  mamy  uses,  such  as  the  removal 
of  mi  material,  might  not  be  compatible 
with  the  preservation  of  these  natural  wet- 
lands. In  addition,  the  agreement  can  b« 
terminated  by  mutual  agreement  of  the 
parties,  unlike  your  bill. 

As  I  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  our 
meeting,  the  idea  expressed  in  your  bill  of 
preserving  these  natural  and  irreplaceable 
wetlands  for  their  extremely  valuable  Ash. 
shellflsh,  and  wildlife,  as  well  as  outdoor 
recreation,  Is  consistent  with  this  Depart- 
ment's general  policy  of  preserving  such  nat- 
ural areas  for  present  and  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans.  We  are  now  concentrat- 
ing our  efforts  In  developing  appropriate  sug- 
gestions In  the  form  of  amendments  to  your 
bill  which  we  believe  wUl  accomplish  our 
mutual  purposes. 

Let  me  again  commend  you  for  your  far- 
sightedness in  Introducing  this  legislation 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stewart  L.  Udaix, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  Representative  Tenzer  and  I 
share    Secretary    Udall  s    view   of   this 
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agreement.  It  does  not  do  the  job.  It 
does  not  limit  the  ways  in  which  this 
wetland  can  be  used  and  the  sigreement 
can  be  easily  terminated.  If  we  accept 
.his  agreement,  there  will  be  further  in- 
-aads  in  the  wetlands.  And  one  mom- 
ng  there  will  be  no  more  wetlands. 

A  stronger  agreement  to  protect  this 
national  resource  is  required.  I,  there- 
lore,  introduce  a  bill  to  create  a  Long 
Island  National  Wetlands  Recreation 
Area.  This  bill  is  similar  to  that  Intro- 
duced by  Representative  Tenzer  with 
the  exception  of  several  minor  changes 
in  wording  and  the  addition  of  a  section 
permitting  the  Department  of  Interior 
to  collect  user  fees,  as  is  now  the  practice 
it  other  national  parks. 

Nassau  County  Chief  Executive  Eu- 
gene Nickerson,  the  Nassau  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  and  the  Nassau 
County  Planning  Commission  have  en- 
dorsed Representative  Tenzer's  bill  and 
I  ask  that  their  supporting  resolutions 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolution   1458 — 1966 
A  resolution  urging  Congress  to  pass  a  bill 
known  as  the  Long  Island  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  bill;  pursuant  to  the  county  gov- 
ernment law  of  Nassau  County  and  the 
Nassau  County  Administrative  Code 
Whereas  It  is  vital  that  substantially  all 
remaining   wetland   areas   along    the   south 
shore  of  Nassau  County  be  preserved  In  their 
natural  state;  and 

Whereas  remedial  action  must  be  taken  In 
the  wetland  areas  to  repair  and  Improve  nat- 
ural drainage  and  ecological  balances,  and 
to  protect  said  areas  from  potential  pollu- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  urgency  to  resolve  the  matter 
ot  conservation  of  wetland  areas  along  the 
south  shore  of  Nassau  County  must  prompt 
Immediate  measures  to  Insure  the  availability 
of  these  highly  productive  resources  for  both 
conservation  and  recreation  purposes;  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  bill  pending  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  known  as  the  Long  Island 
NaUonal  Recreation  Area  bill  (H.R.  11236), 
Introduced  by  Congressman  Herbert  Tenzer, 
Representative  from  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  others, 
which  bill  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
a  wetlands  conservation  district;  and 

Whereas  the  Nassau  County  Planning  Com- 
mission, by  resolution  adopted  October  13, 
1965.  endorsed  and  supported  the  Long  Island 
National  Recreation  Area  bUl  {H.R.  11236): 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
the  County  of  Nassau  urges  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  pass  the  aforementioned 
bill,  known  as  the  Long  Island  National  Rec- 
reation bill  (H.R.  11236):  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  immediately  by  the  clerk  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  to  Congressman  Herbert 
TsNZER,  the  sponsor  of  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
to  Congressmen  Richard  Ottinger.  Joseph 
Resnick.  Edna  Kelly.  Setmottr  Halpebk.  and 
Benjamin  Rosenthal,  the  cosponsors  of  said 
bill,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  shall 
also  be  forwarded  by  toe  said  clerk  to  Con- 
gressman Herbert  Bonner,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  and  also  to  all  other  Congressmen 
representing  Nassau  County. 


Resolittxon 
Whereas  the  Nassau  County  Planning  C<Mn- 
misslon  has  supported,  by  a  resolution  dated 
toe  13th  day  of  July  1965,  the  concept  of  a 


conservation  area  or  district  In  order  to  pre- 
serve the  r«nalnlng  wetlands  along  Nassau 
County's  south  shore;  and 

Whereas  the  commission  has  been  vitally 
concerned  with  the  continuing  applications 
for  dredging  permlta  and  potential  despolia- 
tion of  additional  areas  in  the  said  south 
shore  portions  of  Nassau  County  and  their 
detrimental  effects  upon  Nassau  County;  and 

Whereas  the  c<Hiunlsslon  has  heretofore 
recommended  agreement  between  the  towns 
of  Hempstead  and  Oyster  Bay  In  Nassau 
County  and  the  State  of  New  York  toward 
the  objectives  of  a  wetlands  conservation  area 
or  district  In  accordance  with  present  State 
law;  and 

Whereas  notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
appropriate  provision  under  the  laws  of  New 
York  State,  a  comprehensive  area  on  the 
south  shore  of  Nassau  County  for  conserva- 
tion purposes  has  not  t>een  establLsbed  to 
date;  and 

Whereas  the  danger  of  the  despoliation  and 
use  of  bay  fill  for  private  purposes  of  poten- 
tial public  lands  still  exists:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  Nassau  County  Plan- 
ning Commission  hereby  supports  Congress- 
man Herbert  Tenzer's  bill,  H.R.  11236,  which 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  wetlands 
conservation  district,  and  the  commission 
urges  its  passage.  This  proposed  legrlslatlon 
provides  for  positive  action  toward  achieving 
long-overdue  conservation  objectives. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Rjesldent,  Representative  Tenzer's  bill 
was  enthusiastically  endorsed  by  many 
others.  Representative  Edna  Kelly,  and 
Representatives  Setmottr  Halpern,  Rich- 
ard Ottinger,  Joseph  Resnick,  and  Frank 
Thompson  have  Introduced  companion 
bills  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Many  of  the  elected  oCBclals  from  the 
area,  such  as  Supervisor  Michael  N.  Petl- 
to,  of  Oyster  Bay,  and  Mayor  Robert  J. 
Sweeney,  of  Freeport,  are  also  supporting 
the  measure. 

And  in  addition,  a  number  of  national 
conservation  groups  such  as  the  National 
Audubon  Society,  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute,  and  the  Garden  Clubs  of 
America  support  this  proposal. 

But  despite  local  and  national  support 
for  this  proposal,  the  Long  Island  wet- 
lands are  still  in  danger.  On  April  6. 
1966,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  issued  a 
notice  stating  that  the  town  of  Hemp- 
stead wished  to  dredge  1.1  million  cubic 
yards  of  land  flU  from  the  Great  Island 
Channel  section  of  the  Seaford  part  of 
the  proposed  national  wetlands  area.  If 
this  permit  and  others  like  it,  are  ap- 
proved the  wetlands  will  be  destroyed, 

A  shoreline  with  no  fish,  wildlife,  or 
natural  marshland  would  be  desolate. 
For  these  animals  and  fields  of  marsh 
grass  are  as  much  a  part  of  our  heritage 
as  our  mountains  and  great  rivers.  We 
should  not  knowingly  accept  a  day  when 
"the  sedge  is  wither'd  from  the  lake  and 
no  birds  sing." 

This  bill  will  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  State  of  New  York  to 
preserve  this  part  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, a  part  that  cannot  be  replaced. 
We  can  save  these  wetlands,  and  I  believe 
we  should.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3271)  to  provide  for  the 
protection,  conservation,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  coastal  wetlands  of 
Hempstead-South     Oyster    Bay,    Long 


Island,  for  fish  and  wildlife  and  outdoor 
recreation  purposes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


DAIRY  IMPORT  ACT  OF  1966  WOULD 
BOOST  DAIRY  FARMER.  TAX- 
PAYER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  the 
Dairy  Import  Act  of  1966. 

This  proposal  is  simple  and  straight- 
forward. Its  passage  would  reassert  the 
right  of  Congress  to  regulate  foreign 
trade  in  milk  and  dairy  products.  It 
would  be  a  major  step  in  insuring  the 
dairy  farmer  a  proper  share  of  the  Na- 
tion's prosperity  while  guaranteeing  that 
American  consumers  will  continue  to  be 
supplied  with  adequate  quantities  of 
products  which  meet  exacting  sanitary 
and  quality  standards. 

The  importance  of  the  dairy  industry 
to  the  D.S.  economy  has  been  recognized 
by  the  Congress  many  times.  A  signifi- 
cant legislative  enactment  wsis  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  Under  the  author- 
ity of  this  act,  prices  paid  farmers  for 
milk  are  supported  at  that  level,  between 
75  and  90  percent  of  parity,  which  Is 
considered  necessary  to  assure  adequate 
supplies  for  consumers.  During  the 
major  portion  of  the  period  since  the 
enactment  of  the  act  prices  paid  dairy 
farmers  have  hovered  at,  or  near,  the 
minimum  level,  and  consumers  have  en- 
joyed bargain-basement  prices.  How- 
ever, the  amounts  of  dairy  products  pur- 
chased by  the  Government  under  this 
act  have  gradually  decreased  until,  at 
present,  there  are  virtually  no  stocks  of 
dairy  products  in.i.he  hands  of  the  CCC. 
As  a  consequence,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  close  of  the  Korean  war,  dairy  farm- 
ers have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
our  affluent  society  as  at  least  a  junior 
partner.  The  reason?  The  demand  for 
milk  is  finally  beginning  to  catch  up  with 
the  supply. 

The  average  Wisconsin  dairy  fanner  i£ 
now  making  an  investment  in  excess  of 
$50,000  per  year.  He  has  increased  his 
efficiency  far  more  than  nonfarmers. 
And  yet  his  hourly  income  remains  well 
below  $1  an  hour. 

No  wonder  a  record  number  of  farm- 
ers are  leaving  the  farm. 

Ironically,  while  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  on  the  one  hand,  purchases 
dairy  products  to  bolster  the  farm  price, 
the  Federal  Tariff  Commission  allows 
greater  and  greater  quantities  of  dairy 
products  to  be  imported,  thus  severely 
hampering  the  operation  of  the  dairy 
programs  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

The  Federal  TarlfT  Commission  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  re- 
stricting dairy  imports  under  section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjiustment  Act.  It 
has  carried  out  its  responsibilities  with 
little  or  no  enthusiasm. 

In  spite  of  surpluses  within  the  United 
States,  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
granted  liberal  import  quotas  on  butter, 
butter  oil,  dried  cream,  malted  milk,  dried 
whole  milk,  nonfat  dry  milk,  dried  but- 
termilk, Cheddar  cheese,  Edam  cheese. 
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Gouda  cheese,  bleu  mold  cheese,  ItAiian- 
type  cheese  such  as  RxDmar.o.  Rewgiano, 
Parniesano.  Provolonl,  Provoletie,  and 
Sbr.iiz.  The  quotas  s^ranted  for  Im- 
por-^  have  been  tncrea.>ed  from  time  to 
time,  and  never  decreajsed  On  all  other 
dairy  products,  there  Ls  no  quota  what- 
soever. 

The  importation  of  some  iwms,  such  as 
S'.t.iss  cheese  ha.s  never  been  under  a 
Quota  It  !s  interesting  to  note  that  Im- 
ports of  Swiss  cheese,  as  well  as  of  other 
unrestricted  cheese,  have  grown  by  leai>3 
and  bc^unds,  and  far  overshadow  the  vol- 
ume brought  In  under  import  quotas.  In 
recent  years,  voluntary  agreement-s  have 
served  to  Umit  imports  of  Colby  cheese 
and  fresh  cream,  but  these  agreements 
have  been  less  effective  than  quotas  and 
have  now  been  terminatfKi 

T\\e  uncontrolled  import  of  Colby 
cheese  ill'o^trates  the  problem.  Colby 
and  Cheddar  cheese  are  ver>-  similar.  As 
far  as  consumer  use  goes  they  are  Inter- 
changeable An  import  quota  on  cheddar 
cheese  is  almost  meaningless  as  long  as 
Colby  chee.se  is  permitted  to  come  Into 
the  United  StaU\s  uncontrolled.  At  the 
present  tune  millions  and  millions  of 
pounds  of  Colby  are  imported  into  the 
United  States  My  bill  will  stop  this  by- 
passing of  quotas - 

The  difficulty  of  enforcing  quotas  on 
some  prxlucUs.  such  as  butter,  has 
reached  the  point  of  the  ridiculous.  But- 
ter, for  example,  is  limited  to  an  Import 
quota  of  707.000  pounds  per  year.  In  an 
attempt  to  escape  regulation,  importers 
changed  the  form  of  butter  to  butter  oil. 
and  imported  unlimited  quantities  before 
this  .situation  could  be  brought  to  a  hear- 
ing before  the  Tariff  Commission 

While  the  import  quota  on  butter 
.st(X)d  at  707.000  pounds,  the  TarlfT  Com- 
mission established  a  quota  for  produc- 
tion brought  in  to  circumvent  the  quota 
as  Dutter  oil  at  1.200.000  pounds,  thus 
more  than  doubling  allowable  imixjrts  of 
butter  This  was  only  the  beginning. 
Importers  then  mixed  sugar  with  butter- 
fat  and  brought  m  a  product  called  exe- 
lone  This  product  wa.s  used  in  Ice 
cream,  and  our  own  cream  was  ctiumed 
into  butter  and  sold  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  under  the  price  support 
proeram  Again,  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  Federal  Tariff  Commission.  Finally, 
a  hea.-mg  was  held  and  a  zero  quota 
f^stablishtHi.  but  It  barred  only  products 
containing  more  than  45  percent  butter- 
fat  Another  new  product  then  entered 
the  American  markets,  which  wa.';  a  mix- 
ture of  sugar  and  butterfat.  containing 
just  under  45  percent  butterfat,  called 
Junex — junior  exelone. 

Although  Australia  agreed  in  1965  to 
Iknlt  exports  of  Junex  to  2.2  million 
poiuids.  this  amount  represented  more 
butterfat  than  the  total  butu?r  quota  for 
all  countries  combined. 

Recent  modest  dairy  income  gains 
could  be  completely  wiped  out  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  tlie  free  and  easy  import 
policy  that  recently  saw  the  adminis- 
tration license  the  import  of  900,000 
poimds  of  cheese  Cheese  prices,  which 
were  beginning  to  boost  dairy  income, 
dropped  3  cents  a  pound  as  a  result. 


In  addition  to  depressing  dairy  farm 
income,  dairy  Imports  cost  the  taxpayer 
a  pretty  penny.  In  past  yesu:^  each 
pound  of  butter  and  cheese  imported 
from  abroad  has  compelled  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  to  purchase  an  equal  amount  of 
the  domestic  product  under  the  price 
support  laws.  Since  1959,  in  fact,  the 
taxpayer  has  paid  twice  the  value  of 
every  pound  of  dairy  imports. 

My  bill  would  put  strict  but  sensible 
controls  on  the  importation  of  dairy 
products.  It  would  permit  Imports 
equivalent  to  the  1961-65  average. 
These  imports  could  be  Increased  if  do- 
mestic consumption  Increased. 

Furthermore  the  President  could  au- 
thorize additional  imports  if  he  felt  they 
were  in  the  national  interest  providing 
that  an  equivalent  amount  of  dairy 
products  were  ronoved  from  the  domes- 
tic market  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

This  is  a  moderate  measure.  It  is  a 
flexible  measure.  Above  all  It  is  a  meas- 
ure which  is  in  the  best  interests  of  both 
the  farmer  and  the  taxpayer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  held  at  the  desk  for  3  weeks  for  co- 
sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  biU 
will  be  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  bill  (S.  3273)  to  regulate  imports 
of  milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE,  wsis  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  SALARY  ACT 
OP  1966— AMENDMENTS 

AMEKOMSNTS    N08.    8Sa    AND    553 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  due  to  an  inadvertence,  both 
amendments  549  and  550.  which  I  Intro- 
duced last  week  to  H.R.  14122,  were 
drawn  to  coincide  with  line  and  page 
numbers  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  House 
committee  rather  than  the  reprinted 
version. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  submitting 
two  amendments  which  are  in  lieu  of  the 
amendments  549  and  550,  mentioned 
above.  I  ask  that  these  new  amendments 
be  printed  and  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committee.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  552  and  553) 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


CONSTRUCTION  OP  CERTAIN  HIGH- 
WAYS—AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    554 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966,  8.  3155,  which 
provides  that  the  authorizations  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  for  forest  roads  and 
trails  be  increased  from  $85  million  to 
$150  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  and 


from  $110  million  to  $150  milllcm  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969. 

The  authorizations  for  national  forest 
development  roads  have  been  rurming 
substantially  below  the  level  provided 
for  in  the  10-year  program  proposed  by 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  In  1960.  The 
deficit  in  funding  this  program  from 
I960  through  1965  totaled  more  than  $85 
million. 

If  we  are  to  keep  abreast  of  the  goals 
established  in  1960  and  to  serve  more 
fully  the  recreational  and  scenic  road 
programs  to  which  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration is  committed,  it  seems  to  me  we 
must  substantially  Increase  the  level  of 
appropriations  for  these  roads.  I  recog- 
nize that  in  preparing  appropriation  re- 
quests for  the  fiscal  year  1967  the  admin- 
istration had  some  hard  choices  to  make, 
but  in  this  instance  we  are  dealing  with 
authorization  requests  for  the  fiscal  years 
1968  and  1969 — some  years  hence.  The 
requests  are  neither  adequate  nor 
realistic. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  necessary 
to  build  forest  development  roads  to  ac- 
commodate highway  recreational  use,  in- 
cluding house  trailers  and  boat  trailers. 
When  the  10-year  program  was  revised 
in  1962,  the  Congress  had  anticipated 
that  a  large  portion  of  these  roads  would 
be  bioilt  by  Federal  timber  sale  pur- 
chases. However,  we  have  found  that 
the  requirement  that  these  roads  be  con- 
structed by  buyers  of  national  forest  tim- 
ber imnecessarily  restricts  the  timber 
markets,  reduces  the  income  from  the 
sale  of  Federal  timber,  and  deprives  the 
counties  in  which  the  timber  is  located 
of  a  substantial  portion  of  receipts  which 
are  dedicated  to  build  schools  and  to  the 
cor^struction  of  local  roads.  It  is  thus 
evident  that  the  Insufficient  authoriza- 
tions for  forest  development  roads  and 
trails  have  served  to  create  a  brake  on 
the  economic  development  of  many  tim- 
ber-producing communities. 

In  many  instances,  improvements  on 
these  roads  would  open  up  new  and 
beautiful  recreation  areas  to  the  public 
and  would  provide  an  economic  shot  in 
the  arm  to  the  surrounding  counties  and 
nearby  towns.  One  such  striking  ex- 
ample in  my  State  is  the  Skyline  Recrea- 
tion Way  through  the  Manti  and  La  Sal 
National  Forests  in  the  south-central 
part  of  the  State.  This  road,  now  very 
narrow  in  parts,  and  passable  only  in 
good  weather,  traverses  the  broad  sum- 
mit of  the  Wasatch  Plateau  through 
beautiful  mountain  and  lake  country. 
All  100  miles  of  it  is  on  national  forest 
land.  A  good  forest  road  through  this 
area  would  open  up  its  recreation  po- 
tential to  thousands. 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  other  similar 
areas  in  the  United  States  which  would 
be  benefited  by  increasing  the  authoriza- 
tion for  forest  roads  and  trails. 

I  plan  therefore  to  bring  up  the 
amendment  I  am  submitting  today  be- 
fore the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
when  hearings  are  held  in  May  on  S. 
3155,  and,  if  necessary,  to  pursue  the 
question  of  higher  authorizations  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 
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The  amendment  (No.  554)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.        

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  tMr.  Tydings],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams], the  Senator  from  Mirmesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  be  added 
as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S. 
3089)  to  provide  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  combat  alcoholism,  which  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  Intro- 
duced on  March  15,  1966. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  3168)  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Sei-vice  Act  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Eye 
Institute  in  the  National  Ii^stitutes  of 
Health,  which  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss]  Introduced  on  April  1,  1^6, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  508  to  S. 
3155,  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1966. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


HEARINGS  ON  AMENDMENT  OF 
IMMIGRATION  AND  NATIONALITY 
ACT 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  open 
hearings  will  be  held  by  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  on  S.  3243,  a  biU 
to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  and  to  make  provision  for  nec- 
essary travel  controls.  Hearings  will  be 
held  in  the  New  Senate  Office  Building  in 
room  2226  on  May  4  and  5. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  give 
any  interested  party  or  group  an  op- 
portunity to  testify  about  the  bill.  Any- 
one wishing  to  appear  should  commiml- 
cate  with  the  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee not  later  than  Friday,  April  29. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  130)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  week 
M  May  8  to  May  14,  1966,  as  "National 
School  Safety  Patrol  Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
we  Senate  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
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18)  to  provide  for  the  designation  of  the 
fourth  week  in  April  of  each  year  &s 
"Youth  Temperance  Education  Week." 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  1903)  for  the  re- 
lief of  Mrs.  Sadie  Y.  Simmons  and  James 
R.  Simmons. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent 

addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 

follows : 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
Statement  by  him  on  the  retirement  of 
Walter  M.  Hall  from  the  staff  of  the  Boya 
Clubs  of  America. 


THE  18TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ISRAELI 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
18  years  ago.  the  free  and  independent 
State  of  Israel  was  established  as  a 
homeland  for  the  Jews  of  the  world. 
This  remarkable  achievement  was  em;- 
complished  not  only  because  of  the 
persistence  of  Jews  all  over  the  world 
who  for  many  generations  had  sought 
to  identify  themselves  with  a  nation  of 
their  own,  but  also  because  of  the  en- 
couragement of  many  members  of  the 
United  Nations  who  believed  in  their 
cause.  The  United  States  was  the  first 
country  to  extend  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion to  Israel,  which  has  continued  to 
Justify  the  faith  that  we  and  many  other 
countries  placed  in  her.  In  the  midst 
of  an  area  noted  for  its  turbulence  she 
had  been  an  example  of  stability  pros- 
perity and  progress.  Her  system  of  gov- 
ernment is  democratic  and  has  continued 
to  respond  to  the  needs  of  Its  citizens. 

Against  odds  considered  by  many  to  be 
insurmountable,  the  people  of  Israel  have 
performed  an  economic  and  social  mir- 
acle in  half  a  lifetime.  One  part  of  that 
miracle  is  the  transformation  of  sterile 
wasteland  into  lush,  productive  farm- 
land. By  means  of  irrigation,  the 
Israelis  have  increased  the  amount  of 
arable  land  by  360  percent.  Economic 
growth  has  been  Just  as  remarkable: 
Israel  now  has  an  average  annual  growth 
rate  of  10  percent.  The  country  has  pro- 
gressed economically  to  the  point  that  it 
is  able  to  lend  technical  assistance  to  less- 
advanced  countries. 

With  courage  and  determination,  the 
Israelis  have  created  not  only  a  prosper- 
ous nation,  but  a  dynamic  one  as  well. 
The  world  continues  to  benefit  from  the 
country's  great  creativity  in  the  arts  as 
ilustrated  by  her  recent  exhibition  of 
art  and  culture. 

Israel's  amazing  history  has  also  in- 
cluded the  rapid  development  of  the 
country  into  a  highly  sophisticated  state 
of  military  preparedness.  Due  to  her 
geographic  position,  she  has  been  forced 
to  build  and  maintain  an  efficient  and 
large  armed  force  to  deter  her  enemies. 


She  now  represents  a  bulwark  of  free- 
dom in  the  Middle  East. 

The  outstanding  political,  social,  and 
economic  achievements  of  this  small,  yet 
determined,  nation  deserve  the  admira- 
tion of  all  people  who  honor  the  Ideals  of 
freedom  and  respect  initiative  and  cour- 
age and  resourcefulness.  I  am  honored 
to  be  able  to  join  with  my  fellow  citizens 
of  Massachusetts  in  saying  "mazeltov." 
congratulations  to  the  people  of  Israel 
on  the  anniversary  of  their  independ- 
ence. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
April  25  marks  the  18th  anniversary  of 
Israeli  independence.  The  story  of  the 
children  of  Israel  and  their  struggle  to 
recreate  their  ancient  homeland  is  one 
of  the  marvels  of  modern  history. 

Nearly  2,000  years  ago,  in  70  AJ5.. 
Roman  legions  marched  on  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  where  they  smsished  the 
sacred  Second  Temple  and  drove  the 
Jews  into  exile,  an  exile  that  was  to  last 
until  halfway  through  the  20th  century. 
During  the  centuries  that  followed,  de- 
vout Jews  returned  to  the  ruined  remains 
of  the  Second  Temple,  a  portion  of  the 
western  wall  which  became  known  as  the 
Wailing  Wall  because  of  the  tears  shed  by 
those  who  mourned  their  ancient  home- 
land. 

Despite  their  long  exile  of  suffering 
and  persecution,  the  Jews  never  forsook 
their  heritage.  Dispersed  and  scattered 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  their 
common  suffering  became  a  bond  to  their 
nationhood,  a  symbol  of  unity  and  an 
impetus  to  the  struggle  to  reclaim  their 
ancestral  home. 

After  the  First  World  War,  it  appeared 
that  the  Western  powers  might  grant  the 
Jews  a  home  in  Palestine,  but  the  wish 
expired  in  the  flames  of  Arab  national- 
ism. 

It  wsis  only  after  the  insane  horrors  of 
World  War  n  that  a  conscience-stricken 
world  considered  the  cause  of  the  Jewish 
nation  in  earnest.  The  problem*was  re- 
ferred to  the  new  world  organization,  the 
United  Nations.  Finally,  in  November  of 
1947  the  General  Assembly  made  a  his- 
toric decision  to  partition  Palestine  into 
independent  Jewish  and  Arab  states. 

On  May  14,  1948,  the  last  British  high 
commissioner  left  Palestine.  After 
nearly  2,000  years,  the  Jews  could  return 
home  to  a  new  State  called  Israel.  The 
exile  was  over,  but  the  battle  was  about 
to  begin.  Three  days  later,  the  infant 
State  was  fighting  for  its  life  against  a 
sudden  invasion  by  five  neighboring 
Arab  States,  But  the  Jews  had  waited  too 
long  to  be  denied  their  homeland  now. 
The  invaders  were  met  by  a  ferocious 
counterattack  that  sent  them  reeling  be- 
fore an  armistice  agreement  was  signed 
through  the  United  Nations. 

Since  then,  Jews  around  the  world 
liave  united  to  help  build  the  miracle 
that  is  Israel.  What  was  once  a  barren 
desert  has  become  a  nation  of  over 
two  and  a  half  million  people  with 
an  annual  economic  growth  rate  of 
nearly  10  percent.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  list  the  unprecedented  eco- 
nomic and  social  advances  that  this 
young  nation  has  made  here.  Let  me 
only  say  that  it  stands  as  a  model  to  the 
underdeveloped  world  and  a  monument 
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to  the  skin  and  courage  of  a  gtvat  nauon. 
It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  Do  take  this  op- 
portunity to  con(?ratulate  the  Israelis  on 
their  18th  anniversary  of  independence. 

Mr.  PELL.  It  is  a  rare  privilege  indeed 
to  share  the  joys  and  heartaches  which 
accompany  the  birth  and  growth  of  a 
great  nation  Yet  many  of  us  i.ere  and 
throughout  the  Nation  can  haricen  bsujk 
to  that  nlKht  18  years  ago  when  over  a 
cracking  shortwave  connection,  the 
strains  of  Hatikvah."  the  hymn  of  re- 
turn to  the  promised  land,  proclaimed  t» 
the  world,  that  the  mdependent  State  of 
Israel  was  a  reality.  A  reality  made  even 
more  forceful  by  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  s  swift  diplomatic  recoKnitlon  of 
nationhood. 

Since  that  day,  Americans  especially 
Americans  of  Jewish  descent,  have 
watched  with  interest  and  pride,  the 
growth  of  the  State  of  Israel.  From  a 
band  of  farming  settlements  interspersed 
with  a  few  cities,  a  strong  viable  country 
has  developed  Industry  has  flourished, 
schools,  colleges  and  universities  have 
grown  m  size  and  excellence,  the  desert 
has  been  made  to  bloom,  music  and  the 
arts  have  an  honored  place.  A  small 
Indigenous  population  has  grown  to  2.5 
million  people,  people  from  every  land 
t^  which  the  Jew  had  been  dispersed  in 
2.000  years  of  wandering  This  infusion 
of  people  from  varied  national  origins 
has  brought  many  cultures  to  Israel  and 
Is  reflected  m  the  everyday  life  of  the 
country,  just  as  everyday  life  in  the 
United  States  is  a  reflection  of  the  many 
cultures  within  our  borders. 

Despite  Its  turbulent  history,  a  nation 
has  grown.  Free  democratic  institutions 
were  established  and  are  flounshing. 
The  State  of  Israel  has  Uiken  Its  place 
as  a  respected  member  o!  the  interna- 
tijnai  community,  sympathetic  to  the 
feelings  and  aspirations  of  tiie  newly  in- 
dependent countries  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
as  .s  demonstrated  by  the  many  techni- 
cal assistance  programs  now  being  car- 
ried on  A  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions since  1949.  Israel  participates  In 
almost  all  of  the  U  N  's  affiliated  agencies. 

On  this,  the  18th  anniversai-y  of  its 
independence.  I  join  with  millions  of 
Americans  in  wishing  the  State  of  Israel 
continued  prosperity  and  a  long  and  use- 
ful life, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  today  marks  the  18th  anni- 
versary of  the  nation  of  Israel  Small 
In  size  but  mighty  In  spirit,  the  renewed 
homeland  of  the  Jewish  people  has 
grown  and  prospered  over  tiie  pa.st  years. 
The  support  given  Israel  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  prompt  recognition 
of  her  independence  by  our  Government 
are  one  of  the  finest  moments  In  the  his- 
tory of  American  foreign  policy 

The  prosperity  that  the  Israeli  people 
have  brought  to  a  land  once  neglected 
and  impoverished  has  shown  what  mod- 
ern technology,  combined  with  fer- 
vent dedication,  can  bring  about.  Sur- 
rounded by  hastiie,  embittered  and  fa- 
natic enemies  who  are  pledged  to  the  de- 
struction of  this  land,  they  have  main- 
tained their  independence  through  their 
courage  and  firmness  Today.  Israel  Is  a 
beacon  light  of  democracy  In  a  region 
preyed  u;K)n  by  despots  and  tyrants.    In 


an  area  where  coup  d'etats  are  a  violent 
substitute  for  democratic  processes,  If- 
rael  has  shown  that  democracy  can  lead 
to  the  prosperous  development  of  a  na- 
tion. 

I  think  it  1«  a  tribute  to  the  skills  and 
ability  of  the  Jewish  people  that  Israel 
no  longer  receives  any  significant  foreign 
cdd  except  for  some  food  supplies,  and 
she,  in  fact,  has  placed  the  talents  of 
her  people  In  the  service  of  the  develop- 
ing nations  of  Africa.  She  has  done 
this  despite  the  harsh  necessity  of  main- 
taining her  armed  might  In  order  to 
deter  the  aggressive  ambitions  of  the 
Arab  bloc  which  is  still  pledged  to  the 
senseless  destruction  of  Israel. 

We  can  think  of  the  great  benefits 
which  would  derive  to  the  Arab  nations 
and  to  Israel  herself,  were  a  firm  and 
lasting  peace  to  be  attained  so  that  the 
technology  of  Israel  could  assist  Arab 
nations,  ground  down  by  centuries  of 
poverty,  in  their  development  efforts. 
I  would  hope  that  our  policy  toward 
Israel  will  continue  to  be  one  of  firm 
support  and  assistance  in  maintaining 
the  balance  of  armed  might  while  at  the 
same  time  doing  all  we  can  to  persuade 
the  Arab  nations  to  forswear  their  sense- 
less policy  of  hostility. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  no  sub- 
stantive Issues  existing  between  the  Arab 
nations  and  Israel  which  carmot  be  re- 
solved to  their  mutual  benefit.  Surely 
it  Is  foolish  to  expect  that  a  coimtry 
which  has  grown  and  proQ)ered  over  18 
years  can  be  driven  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

On  this  18th  anniversary,  we  can  all 
take  heart  from  the  story  of  the  Jewish 
people  who,  after  a  hundred  years  of 
oppression,  survived  the  most  ruthless, 
calculated,  and  insane  massacre,  to  rise 
like  a  phoenix  from  the  ashes  of  their 
destruction  and  to  build  their  ancient 
homeland  into  a  new  expression  of  a 
religious  faith  which  had  kept  their 
people  alive  and  together  through  the 
centuries  of  the  Diaspora.  Theirs  is  a 
history  which  csua  give  new  hope  to  men 
of  every  faith,  for  it  is  a  tale  of  one  of 
the  great  triumphs  of  the  human  spirit. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
the  anniversary  of  a  modem  miracle. 

Eighteen  years  ago  today  the  Republic 
of  Israel  became  a  fact,  with  the  United 
States  the  first  to  recognize  this  infant 
nation.  Eighteen  years  ago  a  Biblical 
prophecy  was  fulfilled.  Yet.  in  a  larger 
sense,  more  than  a  prophecy  from  the 
Bible  came  alive. 

Israel  has  been  a  true  miracle,  rising 
as  it  has  from  2,000  years  of  neglect  to 
one  of  the  most  modem  countries  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  Where  neglect  brought 
swamps,  they  were  drained.  Where  ne- 
glect left  desert  sand,  it  Is  being  Irrigated. 
Where  trees  were  stripped,  they  are  being 
planted  anew. 

Today  Israel  is  a  land  nearing  self- 
suflaclency.  exporting  technical  know- 
how  to  emerging  nations  of  Africa  and 
the  East.  Today  the  high  standard  of 
living  In  Israel  is  a  shining  example  of 
what  democracy  can  build. 

As  one  who  has  visited  the  Holy  Land 
and  who  has  seen  her  sons  helping  others 
less  developed.  I  marvel  at  the  progress 
of  this  tiny  island  of  prosperity  in  an 


area  of  great  problems.  I  wonder  if  any 
other  nation  could  have  built  so  much 
so  well  so  fast. 

In  this  spirit,  I  wish  the  people  of 
Israel  a  happy  18th  birthday  with  the 
hope  that  the  promise  of  this  young  re- 
public may  be  an  inspiration  to  other 
developing  nations.  May  this  land  and 
its  people  continue  to  lead  the  way  with 
health,  safety,  and  prosperity — this  land 
of  Israel  which  embodies  a  spiritual  her- 
itage which  so  many  of  us  share. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  25,  1966,  the  State  of  Israel  cele- 
brates its  18th  anniversary  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation. 

I  have  before  me  excerpts  of  a  sermon 
delivered  by  Rabbi  David  L.  Genuth  to 
his  congregation.  Temple  Beth  El,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  in  commemoration  of  this 
great  event  in  Jewish  history.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Rabbi  Genuths 
sermon  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  Monday,  April  26.  the  Jews  throughout 
the  world  in  general  and  the  2V2  million  citi- 
zens or  the  State  of  Israel  In  particular  will 
celebrate  Israeli  Independence  Day  wliich  oc- 
curs on  the  6th  day  In  the  Hebrew  month 
of  lyar,  6726,  corresponding  to  the  25th  day 
of  April  1966. 

I  believe  not  only  American  clUzena  of 
Jewish  faith  should  rejoice  with  the  State 
of  Israel,  but  every  American,  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  or  color  should  offer  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  to  Ood  that  the  State  of  Israel 
Is  celebrating  Its  18th  anniversary.  The  num- 
ber 18  is  synonymous  with  "chal"  in  Hebrew, 
which  Is  the  symbol  of  "life,"  enduring  life. 

It  would  be  worthwhile  to  review  the  his- 
tory of  American-Israel  relations  during  the 
last  18  years.  First,  let  us  recall  that  for  four 
centuries  the  name  America  has  been  a 
beacon  of  light.  Inspiring  a  new  and  vibrant 
hope  In  the  hearts  of  all  the  Old  World's 
people.  At  every  stage  In  America's  history 
there  have  been  men  who  felt  her  destiny, 
but  this  has  been  especially  true  during  the 
last  18  years.  In  America's  relationship  with 
Israel. 

The  history  of  the  Jewish  people  In  the  last 
30  years  was  written  with  the  Ufeblood  of  6 
million  Jews.  Six  million  of  our  fellow  Jews 
have  iMsen  slaughtered  In  the  fields  of  Europe; 
men,  women,  children,  have  been  carted  off  to 
furnaces  like  unwanted  rubbish.  The  great 
Institutions  of  Jewish  life  and  learning  lay 
about  us  In  ruin,  but  after  this  great  tragedy, 
a  transition  began  from  paralyzing  weakness 
to  a  great  eruption  of  hope  and  strength. 
God  performed  once  more  the  great  miracle 
of  Jewish  survival,  but  at  this  time  America 
was  the  messenger  and  the  spokesman  of  God, 
It  came  first  In  the  spring  of  1946  when 
thousands  of  displaced  fugitives  In  the  camp 
of  occupied  Europe  suddenly  heard  a  strong 
voice  lift  up  In  their  behalf. 

President  Harry  Truman  will  go  down  In 
the  annals  of  Jewish  history  as  the  greatest 
friend  In  a  moment  of  the  deepest  despair. 
He  had  urged  In  the  name  of  the  American 
people  that  the  remnants  of  Israel  should  b* 
admitted  In  accordance  with  international 
law  and  that  Palestine  should  be  designated 
by  world  conscience  as  a  Jewish  national 
home. 

The  second  great  moment  In  the  history  of 
American  Jewish  relations  came  on  Friday. 
May  14.  1948.  which  corresponds  to  the 
Hebrew  calendar  of  the  5th  day  of  lyar.  At 
4  pjn.  the  shofar  (ram's  horn)  was  blown 
In  the  city  of  Tel  Aviv,  Israel  was  established 
and  proclaimed.  Ben-Gurlon  concluded  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  with  the  follow- 
ing words:  "With  trust  In  Almighty  Ood.  « 
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set  otir  hand  to  this  declaration  at  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Provisional  State  Council,  on 
the  soil  of  the  homeland,  In  the  city  of  Tel 
Aviv,  on  this  Sabbath  eve.  the  5tb  of  lyar, 
67C8.  the  14th  day  of  May,  1948." 

Within  5  minutes  after  the  Declaration  of 
Uidependence  was  cabled  to  America,  Presi- 
dent Truman  announced  that  the  State  of 
Israel  and  Its  Government  were  recognized  by 
the  United  States.  For  that  great  act, 
Truman's  name  Is  revered  and  honored  In 
every  city  and  village  of  Israel.  Again, 
President  Truman  granted  the  first  great 
loan  to  the  State  of  Israel  In  order  to  help 
In  its  stability  and  proepcrlty  as  well. 

During  my  short  visit  to  Israel,  2>4  years 
ago,  I  have  seen  with  my  eyes  that  forsaken 
Palestine  Is  once  more  destined  to  become  a 
land  of  milk  and  honey  and  become  a  Jewel 
m  the  Middle  East.  So  In  gratitude  and  In 
appreciation,  celebrations  will  be  held  all 
over  the  free  world:  men  of  good  will  will 
Join  the  people  of  Israel  and  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  which  Is  the  cradle  of  all  great 
religions  In  chanting  the  "Hallel,"  which  we 
do  recite  every  Passover,  that  Israel,  formerly 
Palestine,  which  planted  the  seeds  of  Justice, 
peace,  long  suffering,  and  charity,  once  more 
Is  a  member  with  all  other  nations  In  the 
human  family  and  plays  a  comprehensive 
symphony  of  the  tradition  and  cultures  of  aU 
mankind. 

The  dream  of  Isaiah  has  been  fulfilled: 
"The  Lord  shall  set  His  hand  a  second  time 
to  recover  the  remnants  of  His  people.  And 
He  shall  set  up  an  ensign  for  the  nations  and 
shall  assemble  the  outcast  of  Israel  and 
gather  together  the  depressed  of  Judab  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth." 


HIGH  OPERATING  COSTS  IMPERIL 
MERCHANT  FLEET 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
week  ago  I  had  occasion  to  make  a  talk 
In  New  Orleans  at  the  launching  cere- 
mony of  a  great  new  ship  constructed  by 
the  Avondale  Shipyard. 

I  pointed  out  there  that  our  Nation's 
merchant  marine  was  gradually  losing 
Its  position  of  world  leadership;  that  in 
the  United  States,  the  average  age  of  our 
ships  in  the  merchant  fleet  is  17.4  years, 
whereas  the  world  average  is  13.6  years. 
The  Japanese  ships  average  8.4  years. 

I  further  pointed  out  that  in  order  to 
sustain  our  merchant  marine,  since  1946 
the  Congress  has  provided  $2,056,184,- 
645.11  in  operating  differential  subsidies, 
paid  to  enable  our  shippers  to  compete 
in  the  world  market. 

In  addition,  since  July  1.  1937,  we  have 
made  a  national  Investment  of  $765,382.- 
000  in  an  effort  to  maintain  our  merchant 
fleet.  The  record  will  show,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  I  pointed  out  In  my  speech  at 
New  Orleans,  that  we  are  gradually  losing 
the  race. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  that  at  the  Avondale 
Shipyard  in  Louisiana  a  large  ship- 
building concern,  Lykes  Bros.,  is  con- 
structing many  ships  specially  designed 
to  reduce  operating  expense^. 

Mr.  President,  since  January  of  this 
year,  there  has  been  a  new  $12  million 
snip  tied  up  in  New  Orleans  because  of 
labor  difficulties.  The  design  of  this  new 
vessel  means  a  saving  of  about  10  persons 
in  the  operating  personnel  aboard  that 
ship. 

In  the  Baltimore  Sim  on  April  9,  there 
appeared  an  article  which  explains  the 
situation,  and  outlines  the  efforts  put 


forth  by  the  administration  to  solve  these 
difficulties. 

The  Labor  Department  was  supposed 
to  make  tin  effort  to  reach  a  settlement 
of  the  work  stoppage;  but,  Mr.  President, 
as  much  as  we  need  ships  today  in  order 
to  carry  war  materials  to  southeast  Asia, 
the  strike  continues.  Here  we  have  a 
classic  example  of  the  results  of  an  un- 
wise and  backward-looking  attitude 
toward  the  problems  and  potentialities 
presented  to  the  Nation  by  automation. 
Because  of  these  difficulties,  orders  for 
other  new  ships  of  this  class  have  been 
put  off,  and  may  be  canceled  entirely. 

Here  we  are  trying  to  devise  new  ways 
and  means  of  completing  better  and 
faster  ships  which  will  be  able  to  com- 
pete on  the  world's  shipping  market  and 
revitalize  our  ailing  merchant  marine. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  these  ships, 
already  on  order,  were  constructed  as 
intended,  it  would  mean  many  more 
ships  flying  the  American  flag  on  the 
high  seas.  It  would  mean  many  more 
jobs,  both  ashore  and  afloat.  By  reduc- 
ing operating  expenses,  it  may  be  that 
we  can  recover  some  of  the  losses  In  ship- 
ping which  we  have  sustained  during  the 
past  5  or  6  years. 

Last  week.  I  appealed  to  the  White 
House  to  look  into  this  matter  again.  In 
the  hope  that  this  ship,  and  other  simi- 
larly automated  ships  to  be  constructed 
will  soon  be  able  to  plow  the  seas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
speech  I  made  in  New  Orleans  dedicating 
the  SS  Howell  Lykes  on  April  16. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RtcoRD, 
as  follows : 
AoDRESs  BY  Senator  Alu;n  J.  Ellxnder,  Dk- 

LrVKBED   AT  THE   CEREMONT   To    LaTTNCH  THE 

SS    "Howell    Lykes,"    New   Orleans,    La,, 
Apan.  16,  1966 

I  am  honored  to  be  here  today  at  the 
launching  of  this  model  of  modem  ship- 
building. This  vessel,  the  SS  Howell  Lykes, 
Is  j\iBt  that — a  genuine  masterpiece  repre- 
senting the  very  finest  example  of  the  ad- 
vances made  in  one  of  the  most  ancient 
crafts  known  to  man.  In  its  comparatively 
short  history,  this  shipyard  at  Avondale  has 
established  a  tradition  of  producing  such 
masterpieces  of  shipbuilding,  and  has 
achieved  distinction  in  a  time-honored 
craft. 

Similarly.  Lyke's  Bros.,  for  whom  this 
vessel  was  built,  has  achieved  a  solid  reputa- 
tion for  demanding  the  finest  and  most 
modern  In  ships  to  carry  on  Its  far-reaching 
operations  throughout  the  world.  Both 
Avondale  and  Lykes  Bros.,  contribute  much 
to  oiu-  great  Port  of  New  Orleans,  as  well  as 
other  ports  all  along  the  gulf  coast. 

But  more  than  that.  In  my  opinion,  the 
Howell  Lykes,  along  with  its  sister  ships, 
represents  perhaps  the  only  real  chance  the 
United  States  has  to  maintain  Its  position 
as  a  leader  In  the  world's  maritime  com- 
merce. 

It  has  been  amply  docimiented  that  today 
we  stand  In  a  very  real  danger  of  losing  the 
position  of  maritime  leadership  we  have  en- 
Joyed  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War, 
The  situation  now  confronting  our  Nation 
Is  rather  Ironic.  It  Is  Ironic  because  as  the 
victor  of  World  War  II,  we  were  virtually  the 
only  nation  participating  in  that  conflict, 
both  enemy  and  friend,  which  did  not  have 
to  start  again  almost  from  scratch  in  re- 
building Its  merchant  marine.  As  a  result 
we  now  find  ourselves  faced  with  a  merchant 


fleet  on  the  average  of  17.4  years  old,  com- 
pared with  a  world  average  ship  a^e  of  only 
13,6  years.  Jaftan  for  Instance,  now  one  of 
our  major  oompetltors,  bSLS  a  merchant  fleet 
with  an  average  age  of  only  8.4  years. 

According  to  an  article  by  Noel  Mostert  In 
the  Pebrxxary  10  Issue  of  the  Reporter  maga- 
zine, the  Japanese  plans  for  merchant  fleet 
ezpcmslon  are  the  "most  ambitious  ever  laid 
down  for  shipping  and  calling  tor  a  State- 
aided  expansion  to  40  million  tons  by  1980 
from  the  present  fleet  of  8  million  tons," 
This  article,  which  the  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration states  Is  substantially  correct, 
goes  on  to  point  out  that  under  the  com- 
bined expansions  of  the  Japcuiese  and  Rus- 
sian fleets,  and  In  light  of  the  continuing,. 
Western  decline,  the  nations  of  the  West 
will  lose  control  of  the  world's  freight  market 
by  the  mid  or  late  1970's. 

Since  1946,  our  U.S.  merchant  fleet  has 
diminished  steadily,  while  since  1960.  the 
Russian  merchant  fleet  has  been  under- 
going sustained  growth.  In  a  staff  study 
prepared  for  use  of  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee In  1963,  It  Is  shown  that  between 
December  31,  1960,  and  December  31.  1962, 
the  Russian  fleet  Increased  by  139  vessels 
with  a  deadweight  toimage  Increase  of 
983,000.  During  the  same  2-year  period,  the 
U.S.  fleet  decreased  by  111  with  a  loss  of 
535,000  deadweight  tons. 

If  the  trends  which  have  now  been  under- 
way for  a  number  of  years  are  continued 
into  the  1970's,  Indications  are  that  the 
tr.S.S.R.  win  have  under  Its  flag  by  1975 
about  3,600  vessels  with  a  deadweight  ton- 
nage of  ai  million  tons.  Comparable  figures 
for  the  United  States  Indicate  567  active 
ships  under  our  flag  with  a  deadweight  ton- 
nage of  only  8,695,000. 

One  further  note  In  this  regard — as  of 
May  1,  1963,  Russia  had  336  vessels  either 
under  construction  or  on  order,  wTth  a  ton- 
nage of  3  million  deadweight  tons.  On 
the  same  date.  May  1,  1963,  the  United 
States  had  47  ships  under  construction  or 
on  order  for  a  tonnage  of  697,660  tons. 

These  studies  have  been  corroborated  time 
and  time  again,  by  legislative  committees,  by 
the    Maritime   Administration,    and   by   pri- 
vate groups,  both  union  and  management. 
In  addition,  a  study  completed  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  In  July  of  1964.  for  use 
by  the   Committee  on   Commerce  and   en- 
Utled  "The  Growing  Strength  of  the  Soviet 
Merchant  Fleet,"  states  that  "while  Soviet 
Russia  each  year  Is  carrying  more  and  more 
of  her  seaborne  commerce  In  her  own  ves- 
sels, the  United  States  Is  carrying  less  and 
less  of  our  own  foreign   trade  In  UJ3.  flag 
vessels."     The  study  goes  on  to  point  out 
that  In  1960  only  11  percent  of  the  V£.  com- 
mercial cargo  went  In  our  own  bottoms.    The 
percentage  in   1961   dropped  to  9.4  percent 
and  In  1963  fell  to  8.8  percent.    The  figure* 
are  almost  reversed  for  Russian  commerce. 
Without  a  doubt  our  merchant  marine  Is 
In  serious  trouble  today,  and  a  substantial 
national   commitment   In   both  dollars  and 
effort   U    being   placed    in    Jeopardy.     Since 
1946    our    Nation    has    Invested    $2,056,184,- 
645.11  In  operative  differential  subsidies  paid 
to   enable  our  shippers   to  compete  In   the 
world  market.     Since  July  1.  1937.  we  have 
made  a  national  investment  of  $766,382,000 
In    construction*    differential     subsidies     to 
maintain  our  ship  building  facilities.     This 
has  made  possible  the  construction  of  187 
ships  In  the  years  1956  through  1965.     But 
as  I  said,  this  substantial  Investment  Is  today 
In  peril. 

Why  Is  this  so?  The  reasons  are  many  and 
complex  and  It  appears  that  each  group  in- 
terested In  our  merchant  marine  and  ship- 
ping policy  has  Its  own  an«wer  to  this 
problem.  It  Is  not  for  me  here  today 
to  offer  a  solution.  I  flrmly  belleTe, 
however,  that  new  ships  of  the  clasa 
represented     by     the     Hotoell     Lykes,     and 
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shipyards  and  ship  workers  represented  by 
AvondaJe.  pirovlde  one  rea'.Lstlc  answer  and 
strong    hope    for    the    fu'.ure 

One  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  some  way 
aii^st  be  found  to  bring  down  operating  coata. 
If  competitive  costs  are  lowered  all  segments 
of  our  shipping  Industry  wU!  benefit  together. 
Through  an  Inoreaped  merchant  marine  more 
Jobs  can  be  provided  on  more  xhlpm.  To 
achieve  this  end.  we  must  make  every  effort 
to  bring  peace  to  the  negotiating  table  that 
stands  between   labor  and   manaKement. 

Before  leaving  Washlngti^n  I  a^Xed  the 
Maritime  Administration  to  supply  me  with 
a  list  of  strikes  which  have  affected  the  In- 
dustry over  the  last  20  years  The  list  of 
these  req\ures  10  full  pages  of  closely  spaced 
type  You  all  know  that  last  year  was  a 
particularlv  bad  one  for  the  Industry  and 
for  tlie  Nation 

The  Maritime  Administration  informed  me 
that  10  separate  strikes  atTected  the  Nation's 
shipping  in  la65  Two  of  these  you  will  re- 
call— the  longshoremen's  strike  early  in  the 
year  which  tied  up  shipping  for  61  days. 
and  the  seaman's  strike  in  the  middle  of  the 
year  which  lasted  for  75  days — were  particu- 
larly harmful  to  the  Industry,  to  the  work- 
ers, and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  It  haa  been 
estimated  by  the  Maritime  Administrator 
that  the  seaman  s  strike  cost  the  national 
economy  »1  8  million  dally  for  each  of  the 
75  days.  I  might  note  here,  this  dispute 
tied  up  only  the  American-flag  ships  and 
thus  did  a  double  injury  to  our  economy. 
Trade  once  lo«t  to  competition  Is  dlflJcuJt  to 
regain. 

Another  imp<jrtant  facet  of  the  problem 
f. icing  our  merchant  marine  Is  the  pressing 
need  for  an  overhaul  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
.Act  of  1936  Some  time  ago  Representative 
Ed'w.\rd  .a  Oarm.itz  of  Maryland  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  stated  that  and  I  quote.  "It 
Is  time  we  should  l>e  considering  a  possible 
program  for  broadening  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936  to  extend  ita  benefits  to  all 
.legments  of  the  American  merchant  marine. 
We  are  floundering  on  the  sea  of  uncer- 
tainty ■' 

.As  I  said  earlier.  It  Is  not  for  me  here  today 
to  attempt  to  chart  a  course  through  these 
uncertain  seas.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
the  representatives  of  the  shipping  Industry, 
the  shipyards  and  the  operating  unions,  get 
iggether  and  make  every  effort  to  arrive  at 
a  workable  solution  to  the  problem.  It  Is 
euentlal  that  more  and  better  shlpe  be  con- 
structed The  c(j«t  of  con.«itr\;ction  must  be 
diminished  in  some  way  and  last  but  not 
least,  'he  cost  of  operating  ships  must  be 
lowered  If  we  are  to  compete  In  world  ship- 
ping. I  have  no  doubt  that  Congress  will 
lean  backward  In  a-salstlng  you  If  all  seg- 
ments of  the  shipping  Industry  make  a 
genuine  effort  to  help  themselves. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr  President.  I 
further  ask  urianimous  consent  that  the 
article  to  which  I  referred  from  the  Bal- 
timore Sun  of  April  9  be  printed  In  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun  ■  Md  )  Apr   9,  1966) 
Ltkes    Union    Gets   .Appeaj       n    Manntno — 

WlKTZ    AND    MC.\NY    URCE    TeMP.RAKT    SCAUC 

TO  Allow  Sailings 

I  By  Helen  Dellch  Bentley) 
San  Francisco.  April  8  — W.  Willard  Wirtz. 
Secretrtjy  of  Labor,  and  George  Meany.  AFL- 
CIO  president  today  offered  a  recommenda- 
tion for  settlement  of  a  manning  dispute  on 
an  aviUjmated  freighter  that  ha.-)  been  Im- 
mobilized since  January  28. 

They  called  upon  both  the  company  and 
the    licensed    engineers    union    to    permit    a 


special  three-man  Federal  panel  to  eotabllah 
a  temp>orary  scale  on  the  8.S.  Elizabeth 
Lykea  so  that  It  can  resiuna  sailing  imme- 
diately while  the  three-man  group  deter- 
mines what  the  permanent  number  of  en- 
gineers aboard  should  b«. 

The  suggestion  was  outlined  In  a  telegram 
signed  by  Wlrtz  and  Meany  and  sent  to  Jesse 
M.  Calhoon,  president  of  the  National  Ma- 
rine Engineers  Beneficial  Association  (AFtr- 
CIO).  and  Frank  A.  Nemec,  president  of 
Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Corp. 

NrW    LTKXS     BHIP    DUX 

The  Slizabeth  Lykes  is  the  only  ship  in 
the  American  merchant  marine  presently  in- 
activated by  a  labor  dispute.  However,  the 
SS  Ruth  Lykea  is  scheduled  for  delivery  next 
week  and  others  are  to  follow  throughout 
the  siunmer. 

The  company  had  sought  a  five-man  li- 
censed engineers  crew,  but  the  union  balked 
and  said  ttiat  six  were  necessary. 

The  union  was  basing  its  argument  on 
overtime  worked  aboard  another  sister  ship, 
the  Louiae  Lykea,  on  its  Initial  voyages.  The 
first  engineer  averaged  44  hours  of  overtime 
a  week.  Overtime  pay  aboard  ship  is  less 
than  straight- time  pay;  there  Is  no  time  and 
a  hall  for  seamen. 

On  this  basis,  the  union  said  another  man 
was  'Warranted. 

nVX    NOW     ABOAKO 

However,  Lykes  contended  that  the  over- 
time hours  were  unusual  since  the  Louise 
Lykea  was  a  prototype  vessel  and  there  were 
many  problems  that  the  company  said  sub- 
sequently were  straightened  out  in  the  ship- 
yard. The  Louiae  Lykes  is  now  on  another 
voyage  with  Just  five  licensed  engineers 
aboard. 

Wirtz  and  Meany  acted  Jointly  In  the  plea 
today  because  they  had  been  designated  last 
summer  by  President  Johnson  to  work  out 
permanent  machinery  for  resolving  manning 
disputes  aboard  automated  ships  added  to 
the  American  merchant  marine. 

Manning  was  one  of  the  points  of  dispute 
last  summer  when  the  licensed  officers'  unions 
went  on  strike  for  78  days. 

Thus  far.  Wlrte  and  Meany  have  been 
unable  to  come  up  with  a  formula  acceptable 
to  all  the  labor  unions  and  management. 
Therefore,  they  have  made  the  intermediary 
proposal  regarding  the  Lykes  situation  to 
relieve  some  of  the  pressure  from  working 
out  permanent  machinery  for  all  manning 
disputes. 

The  initial  propHssal  from  Meany  and  'Wirtz 
for  the  permanent  machinery  was  rejected  by 
the  labor  unions,  which  since  have  been 
working  on  a  substitute. 

However,  the  engineers  union  has  made 
it  clear  that  regardless  of  what  permanent 
machinery  might  be  established.  It  would 
not  permit  the  Elisabeth  Lykes  dispute  to 
be  resolved  by  that  machinery  because  they 
felt  it  unfair  to  apply  such  a  mechanism  to 
an  existing  situation.  It  should  be  applicable 
to  future  problems  only,  Calhoon  feels. 


LOUISVILLE  COURIER- JOURNAL:  A 
GREAT  PAPER  SAYS  GOODBY  TO 
A    REMARKABLE    EDITOR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  has  long  been 
recoRnlzed  as  one  of  the  handful  of  truly 
great  newspapers  in  America. 

Recently,  Its  editor  and  publisher  ac- 
cepted the  resignation  of  Its  very  re- 
markable associate  editor,  Weldon  James. 

Mr.  James  vigorously  disagreed  with 
Barry  Bingham  and  the  Courier -Journal 
on  the  paper's  Vietnam  policy.  James 
forthrightly  told  the  paper  so  and  quit 
to  go  on  active  duty  with  the  UJS.  Ma- 
rines. 


IiT  resigning,  Mr.  James  wrote  one  of 
the  most  impressive  statements  on  edi- 
torial dissent  within  a  great  newspaper 
that  I  have  ever  read.  Barry  Bingham, 
the  paper's  publisher,  replied  with  equal 
grace. 

The  editorial  and  the  report  speak 
well  for  the  Integrity  of  both  Weldon 
James  and  the  Courier- Journal. 

Some  years  ago,  after  I  had  completed 
my  requirements  for  my  doctorate  at 
Harvard,  I  began  writing  a  dissertation 
on  "Eteveloplng  Standards  for  Evaluat- 
ing the  Political  Content  of  the  American 
Newspaper."  I  never  completted  the  dis- 
sertation. So.  of  course,  I  have  never 
earned  my  doctorate.  But,  in  the  course 
of  my  study,  I  have  had  occasion  to 
study  American  newspapers  in  some 
depth. 

In  my  judgment,  this  editorial  shows 
a  remarkable  and  rare  maturity  as  well 
as  deep  conviction,  on  the  part  of  all 
those  Involved  in  what  must  have  been 
the  toughest  kind  of  difference  of  opinion. 

It  shows  how  an  editor  in  support  of 
his  deepest  convictions  can  resign  In 
good  grace,  and  how  a  great  newspaper 
can  accept  that  resignation.  It  provides 
a  lesson  for  all  of  us  in  our  often  heated 
disagreements  over  Vietnam  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial by  Weldon  James  explaining  his 
resignation    from    the    Courier-Journal 
and   the   reply   by   Barry   Bingham  be' 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  reply  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
IProm  the   Washington    (DC.)    Dally  News, 

Apr.  21,  1966) 

A  Matter  or  Belief:   It's  Past  Time  To  Sat 

TO  Hell  Wrrn  Ho 

(By  Weldon  James) 

(EnrroB's  Note. — The  Washington  Daily 
News  reprints  from  the  Louisville,  Ky., 
Courier-Journal  an  article  by  its  associate 
editor,  Weldon  James,  annoimclng  tlie  rea- 
sons for  hl3  resignation — and  the  reply  from 
the  paper's  editor  and  publisher,  Barry  Bing- 
ham. Weldon  James,  incidentally,  gained 
entry  into  area  of  Par  East  affairs  by  t>€ing 
present,  as  United  Press  correspondent  when 
Japanese  shells  sank  the  TJ.S.  gunboat  Panay 
m  the  Yangtze  River  in  1937.) 

This  Is  one  editorial  only  a  great  newspaper 
could  invite  anyone  to  write  and  to  sign. 

I  quit,  I  resign  as  an  associate  editor  of  the 
Courier-Journal.  I  am  going  on  active  duty 
In  the  Marine  Corps  to  testify  to  my  belief 
that  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  Is  right— and 
tiiat  the  quicker  more  newspapers  and  man 
people  give  the  President  solid  support,  the 
shorter  and  less  dangerously  complicated  the 
war  there  wUl  be. 

The  Courier-Journal,  as  its  readeM  know, 
is  no  appeaser  on  Vietnam,  no  adTOcate  of 
U.S.  withdrawal.  But  it  does  not  speak  with 
the  sharpness  I  believe  the  continuing  crisH 
demands. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  was  right 
about  Vietnam  in  1964.  right  when  President 
Kennedy  Increased  our  involvement,  right 
when  President  Johnson  did  likewise,  and 
right  to  commit,  in  the  President's  words, 
"whatever  it  takes"  to  deny  the  Communist 
a  military  triumph  there. 

I  believe  Lyndon  Johnson  is  as  right  M 
Roosevelt,  as  timely  as  Truman,  as  cautiously 
correct  as  Kennedy,  and  as  entitled  to  Elsen- 
hower's and  the  Nation's  support  as  tn« 
Courier-Journal  vised  to  say  In  editorials  i 
wrote. 
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But  the  Courier-Journal,  like  some  other 
great  newspapers,  no  longer  takes  a  forth- 
right stand  on  this  paramount  issue.  I  re- 
spect the  conscientiousness  of  its  reasoning, 
but  I  am  not  convinced. 

This  is  no  time  for  the  press  of  a  great 
Nation  to  play  Hamlet — or  Llppmann.  Wal- 
ter Llppmann's  gloom  about  the  Truman 
doctrine  was  100  percent  wrong.  That  doc- 
trine played  a  decisive  role  in  converting  the 
Soviet  Union  to  a  belief  in  peaceful  coexist- 
ence. Its  great  dividend  is  the  historic  rift 
between  Peldng  and  Moscow  today. 

Mr.  Llppmann's  China  doorstep  arguments 
about  southeast  Asia  today  are  Identical  with 
hlB  Russia-doorstep  argviments  about  Greece 
and  Turkey  in  1947 — and  I  believe  identically 
fallacious  about  what  the  United  States 
should  do  and  can  do. 

The  Courier-Journal  has  not  indorsed  the 
Llppmann  line,  nor  has  it  been  guilty  of  the 
vacillation  or  the  silence  or  the  yes-buts  of  a 
good  part  of  the  American  press  that  have 
misled  both  Hanoi  and  Peking.  But  in  re- 
cent months  It  has  been  something  less  than 
decisive.  And  all  this  across  the  Nation  has 
nurtured  honest  confusion  of  the  minority 
m  this  coimtry — and  unintentionally  en- 
couraged the  sit-ins.  the  draft  card  burners, 
the  neolsolatlonist  belief  that  If  only  the 
United  States  were  to  withdraw  from  south- 
east Asia  (or  any  other  trouble  spot),  the 
world  wotUd  have  Instant  peace. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  Issues  In  south- 
east Asia  are  terribly  complex,  or  contend 
that  we  have  not  made  mistakes  there.  It 
would  be  a  miracle  if  we  had  not.  And  I 
fully  respect  the  honest  doubts  and  anxieties 
of  some  of  my  colleagues  and  of  other 
thoughtful  Americans  who  differ  with  my 
views.  But  I  believe  it  is  past  time  they  re- 
solved them  and  invoked  positive  support  for 
the  President.  This  could,  in  my  emphatic 
belief,  keep  the  war  limited — and  help  to 
shorten  it. 

Diversity  of  critical  opinion  is  not  only  a 
right  but  the  great  strength  of  a  democracy 
and  no  American  I  know  would  limit  it.  But 
there  is  enough  evidence  at  hand  for  the 
American  Jury  to  reach  a  verdict  on  Vietnam. 
The  evidence  is  not  Just  two  decades  of  his- 
tory but  the  exposition  of  that  history  and 
of  the  facts  today  by  the  President,  the  Vice 
President,  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  De- 
fense, Averell  Harrlman,  McGeorge  Bundy 
and  a  host  of  others. 

At  moments  In  history  when  their  declara- 
tions had  a  powerful  and  useful  Impact  on 
public  opinion,  the  Courier-Journal's  Henry 
Watterson  said  "to  hell  with  the  Hohenzol- 
lerns"  and  Mark  Etheridge  (former  pub- 
Usher)  and  Barry  Bingham  said  in  effect  "to 
bell  with  Hlter"— and  Mr.  Bingham  went  Into 
the  Navy  before  Pearl  Harbor  to  show  where 
he  stood.  I  hold  it  is  past  time  to  say  to  hell 
with  Ho— and  to  speed  him  toward  that 
destination  until  he  sees  the  virtues  of  the 
conference  table. 

That  solution  manifestly  la  Impossible  as 
wng  as  Ho  believes  that  the  American  people 
will  Indeed,  as  he  long  ago  boasted,  weary, 
waver,  and  withdraw. 

If  we  don't  get  the  message  to  Ho  now.  the 
need  to  get  it  to  Mao  Tse-tung  will  be  upon 
^  in  time.  He's  told  us  what  he  plans  It 
18  as  foolish  to  laugh  at  his  boasts  and  Red 
uilnas  "weakness"  now  as  it  was  to  laugh 
«  that  clown  Hitler"  and  Nazi  Germany's 
weakness"  in  the  I930's. 

fo^^%°^  ""y  ^°°^  *»"*  regrettably  mlsln- 
lormed  friends  have  attributed  the  posltlve- 
n«tt  of  my  views  to  my  long  ties  with  the 
"anne  Corps,  instead  of  to  reason,  logic,  and 
a  Ufelong  study  of  history. 

■I^ls  Is  nonsense,  of  course.  The  Marine 
w>rp8  has  no  foreign  poUcy.  It  has  no  pol- 
itics^ Sound  out  six  Marine  sergeants— or 
vo„-n  r^l*  generals,  for  that  matter— and 
fo«.L  f  **  ™**y  differing  "experts"  on 
loreign  affairs  and  politics  as  you'U  find  In 
Me  comer  tavern. 


The  Marine  Corps,  as  a  long  succession  of 
Its  Commandants  have  made  plain,  has  but 
one  Job.  That  is  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
civilian  Commander  in  Chief,  the  President. 
The  Marine  Corps  does  teach  the  uses  of 
disciplined  rage  and  the  application  of 
"measured  strength" — exactly  what  the 
United  States  is  employing  in  Vietnam  today. 
And  it  has  been  asking  for  reserves  to  volun- 
teer. I  am  proud  It  believes  I  can  be  of  some 
use  to  it  now,  thanks  in  great  part  to  the 
generosity  with  which  the  Courier-Journal 
over  the  years  has  enabled  me  to  advance  my 
training  in  Marine  Corps  schools,  the  Na- 
tional War  College,  and  with  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Forces  on  the  Job  in  Europe  and  the 
Orient. 
A  few  comments  on  the  national  scene: 
It  is  well  nigh  Incredible  to  me  that  some 
self-styled  liberal  Democrats  should  be  Ig- 
noring the  posthumous  revelation  of  Adlal 
Stevenson's  true  position  on  Vietnam  (the 
Courier-Journal,  of  course,  took  sensible  edi- 
torial notice  of  this) .  It  is  even  more  shock- 
ing that  they  should  be  seeking  to  explain 
away  Vice  President  Httbeet  Humpheet's  vig- 
orous and  persuasive  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policies  as  the  calculated  insincerity 
of  "a  White  House  captive  "  They  owe  it  to 
their  label — and  to  the  country — to  go  back 
and  ponder  what  John  P.  Kennedy  said  and 
did  about  Vietnam. 

I  believe  that  the  worst  bit  of  mischief - 
making  about  southeast  Asia  has  been  per- 
petrated by  the  President  of  Prance.  NATO 
aside,  it  Is  appalUng  that  De  Gaulle  can  in- 
duce anyone  anywhere  to  accept  his  absurd 
equation  of  U.S.  aid  to  South  Vietnam  with 
Prance's  vain  attempt,  against  Anglo-Amer- 
ican advice  and  warning,  to  hold  on  to  her 
colonial  empire  in  Indochina  after  World 
War  n.  But  when  I  discussed  Vietnam  with 
some  himdreds  of  the  Nation's  college  stu- 
dent editors  in  New  York  recently,  I  dis- 
covered that  some — a  thin  minority,  fortu- 
nately— have  Indeed  accepted  this  absurdity 
as  "fact." 

The  Courier- Journal,  to  its  credit,  has  not 
encouraged  the  absurdities  of  the  super- 
liberal  Democrats  or  the  French  equatlonlsts. 
But  It  has  not  yet  attacked  them  with  the 
vigor  I  think  they  demand. 

To  longtime  readers  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  I  must  observe  that  I  came  to  Louis- 
ville some  17  years  ago  on  handsome  prom- 
ises, handsomely  kept — that  I  would  have 
time  for  foreign  travel  and  lecturing  and 
other  writing,  and  would  wear  no  man's  col- 
lar, and  be  paid  to  argue  and  to  criticize  the 
newspaper  from  front  page  to  back,  and  be 
expected  to  write  nothing  if  I  •lost  the  argu- 
ment." 

Well,  I  have  lost  the  big  one  now,  and  so 
I  am  leaving.  But  the  grief  is  purely  profes- 
sional. I  leave  with  regret  for  my  lack  of 
persuasiveness,  and  with  my  high  regard  and 
liking  for  my  editorial  colleagues  Intact. 

That  goes  especially  for  Molly  Clowes  (edi- 
torial page  editor) — no  difference  of  opinion 
could  ever  diminish  the  professional  admira- 
tion and  the  deep  affection  I  have  for  her — 
and  for  Barry  Bingham,  a  comrade-in-arms 
In  Europe  and  the  Pacific,  a  close  friend 
since  1942,  whose  example  of  1941  I  am  now 
following. 


Note  From  the  Enrroa  or  the  Courier - 
Journal 

Weldon  James,  In  the  statement  which  ap- 
pears on  this  page,  is  clearly  acting  on  prin- 
ciple in  a  cause  which  coinmands  his  deep 
conviction. 

He  is  one  of  the  fortunate  people  who  can 
see  the  issue  of  Vietnam  In  clear,  sharp  out- 
lines of  black  and  white.  I  share  with  mil- 
lions of  Americans  the  unhappy  necessity  of 
viewing  It  in  infinitely  varying  shades  of 
gray. 

I  cannot  in  good  conscience  support  every 
aspect  of  the  official  American  poeltion.  I 
cannot,  on  the  other  Imnd,  find  the  release 


of    condemning    our    whole    policy   and   de- 
manding American  withdrawal. 

The  man  who  Is  owner  and  editor  of  a 
newspaper  must  shoulder  the  burden  of 
editorial  policy  decisions.  I  listen  to  my 
valued  associates,  such  as  Weldon  James, 
with  respect  as  well  as  affection.  But  the 
final  responsibility  for  the  editorial  page 
cannot  be  divided.  I  can  only  act  on  my 
conscience,  as  Weldon  James  is  acting  on  his. 

— Baxst. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  put- 
ting into  the  Record  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Barry  Bingham,  the  publisher  of 
the  Louisville  Courier-Joumsil,  because 
I  believe  that  statement — as  the  Senator 
has  pointed  out — is  indicative  of  the  stat- 
ure of  Mr.  Bingham,  as  well  as  of  Asso- 
ciate Editor  Weldon  James. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  Of  course,  I 
agree  with  him  wholeheartedly.  Mr. 
Bingham  is.  really,  one  of  the  great  news- 
p>aper  publishers  In  this  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SPORTING  NEWS  LINES  UP  IN  MIL- 
WAUKEE'S CORNER  ON  BRAVES' 
WALK  OUT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
decision  of  Circuit  Judge  Enmer  W. 
Roller,  ordering  baseball  to  prepare  a 
1967  expansion  plan  Including  Milwaukee 
unless  the  Braves  are  ordered  back  to 
Wisconsin  forthwith,  has  brought  com- 
ment from  across  the  country,  most  of 
it  highly  critical  of  baseball's  abandon- 
ment of  Milwaukee.  The  Sporting  News, 
the  so-called  bible  of  baseball,  expressed 
Its  views  In  Its  most  recent  Issue,  smd  It 
could  find  no  approval  of  baseball's  poil> 
tlon,  either. 
That  editorial  concludes  as  follows : 
By  following  its  present  course,  we  do  not 
believe  baseball  will  regain  public  esteem 
in  the  courts.  It  can  do  so  only  by  comply- 
ing with  Judge  Roller's  order  to  submit  an 
expansion  plan  for  1967  which  would  Include 
Milwaukee.  Failure  to  do  so  means  baseball 
is  playing  with  fire.  The  defeat  in  the  Wis- 
consin circuit  court  can  bring  renewed  vigor 
to  baseball  if  it  expands  as  ordered.  But 
defeat  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  could  de- 
stroy every  privilege  the  majors  insist  they 
need  for  survival.  The  choice  should  not  be 
dUEcjlt. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  April 
30  issue  of  Sporting  News  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Sporting  News  Lij>rES  Up  in  Milwaukee's 
Corner 

Regarding  the  future  welfare  of  baseball, 
perhaps  the  most  Important  bit  of  testimony 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin's  case  against  the 
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Braves  came  from  Jormer  Commissioner  Pord 
Prick.  Disputing  the  oft  heard  claim  by 
many  officials  that  early  expansion  1»  "pre- 
poaterous,"  Friclc  said,  on  the  contrary,  that 
It  would  be  simple  to  add  more  cluba  to  the 
two  major  leagues 

Then,  getu:ig  to  the  heart  of  the  iMUe, 
Fr'.fk  expressed  the  opinion  that  "If  we  re- 
fuse to  consider  the  Interest  of  the  public 
In  the  development  of  our  game,  if  we  in- 
sist on  belrif?  completely  monopolistic  In  our 
organization,  we  will  lose  all  the  public  es- 
teem which  presently  exists  We  will  pave 
the  way  for  the  breakdown  of  our  structure." 

The  Sporting  News  agrees  completely  with 
Frlck  s  views  The  monopolistic  privileges 
which  baseball  enjoys  carry  with  them  cer- 
tain obligations,  winch  regrettably  have  not 
been  fumiled  m  Mliwaukee  As  a  result. 
baseball  is  headed  for  a  US.  Supreme  Court 
test  that  may  well  destroy  'the  umbrella" 
of  antitrust  exemption  under  which  It  has 
been  operating  since  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes'  famous  decision  in  192'2 

RESPONSlBILlrlEa,    T'Vj 

While  many  outsiders  dispute  the  point, 
b.-i.-etaail  undoubtedly  has  prospered  because 
;t  18  a  r;40i,opoly  But,  long  ago.  other  legal- 
./,«!  ::.  ,:•.  .polies — and  there  are  still  many  of 
:;.?:;.  '.:.  tiUa  country — recognized  or  were 
forced  t..  recognize  that  exclusive  rights  and 
public  responsibilities  go  hand  in  hand. 

Baseball  may  be  fighting  for  what  It  be- 
lieves to  be  its  rights  in  the  Milwaukee  case, 
but  we  think  it  is  ignoring  its  accountability. 
Organ;<'ed  ball  operates  wltli  reserve  clause 
contr.icts,  unchallenged  territorial  rights  and 
a  free  agent  draft.  Baseball  officials  consider 
them  vital  to  the  game's  health.  So  do  we. 
And  we  also  maintain  tliat  an  enterprise 
which  finds  It  necessary  to  accept  a  privi- 
leged status  cannot  slilrk  its  allegiance  to 
the  community  in  which  it  operates. 

Compounding  tlie  obligation  baseball  owes 
to  Its  fans — and  taxpayers  in  general — Is  the 
game's  Increasing  tendency  to  rely  on  public 
funds  for  new  park  construction.  Today's 
high  costs  virtually  prohibit  private  financ- 
ing .:if  stadiums  Even  where  It  can  be  done, 
there  must  be  municipal  county  or  State 
cooperation  through  site  allocations,  tax  con- 
cessions, road  building,  and  other  assistance. 
ifid  when  a  club  accepts  outside  aid.  either 
'In  full  or  in  part,  it  increases  its  sphere  of 
responsibility. 

If  the  Braves.  let  us  assume,  had  built  their 
own  stadium  in  Milwaukee  with  private 
funds,  tlien  their  decision  to  move  to  At- 
Isnta,  leaving  a  "white  elephant"  park  be- 
hind them,  possibly  could  not  be  challenged 
under  our  free  enterprise  system.  But.  hav- 
ing moved  into  a  county  built  arena,  the 
club  became  a  quasi-public  Institution,  with 
an  obligation  to  every  citizen  In  the  Milwau- 
kee area 

The  Braves  departure  also  left  economic 
'Aounds  not  easily  healed  Testimony  during 
the  trial  suggested  that  a  major  league  club 
meant  $18  million  per  year  to  Milwaukee's 
economy  One  witness  estimated  that  in 
the  period  1953-«3.  more  than  »50  million  In 
out-of-town  revenue  poured  Into  the  city  as 
the  result  of  major  league  baseball. 

UNCO.NVINCING  PROor 

A  quasi-public  enterprise  pecking  that 
much  flnancla!  wallop  can  hardly  expect  a 
hpsr'v  farewell  handshake  from  the  city 
■suddenly   deprived   of   this   income. 

These  farters  put  a  heavy  burden  of  proof 
on  ise  Braves  attempt  to  pull  out  Of  the 
city  and  eave  it  without  major  league  base- 
ball Approval  of  the  transfer  to  Atlanta 
would  appear  j^i.^tlfled  only  If  there  is  over- 
whelming evidence  that  baseball  Interest  Is 
dead  In  Milwaukee  that  the  club  Is  blameless 
and  that  the  guilt  lies  at  the  community's 
dijor      We  are   not  convinced 

By  the  same  token  the  Braves'  case  for 
abandinlng     Milwaukee     did     not     convince 


Judge  Roller.  Testimony  he  cited  In  his 
17S  page  decision  casts  considerable  doubt 
on  the  validity  of  numerous  defense  claims. 
Was  It  Milwaukee's  fault  that  the  purchasers 
of  the  Braves  In  1962  borrowed  at  least  $5 
million  In  short-  and  long-term  notes  to 
swing  a  $6.2-mllllon  deal?  Was  Milwaukee's 
1964  attendance  of  910,000  evidence  of  fan 
apathy?  If  It  was,  might  not  the  10  other 
major  league  clubs  which  failed  to  match 
that  flg\ire  In  1964  have  grounds  for  moving? 
By  following  Its  present  course,  we  do 
not  believe  baseball  will  regain  public  esteem 
in  the  courts.  It  can  do  so  only  by  complying 
with  Judge  Roller's  order  to  submit  an  ex- 
pansion plan  for  1967  which  would  Include 
Milwaukee.  Failure  to  do  so  means  baseball 
Is  playing  with  fire.  The  defeat  In  the  Wis- 
consin circuit  court  can  bring  renewed  vigor 
to  baseball  if  It  expands  as  ordered.  But 
defeat  In  the  VS.  Supreme  Court  could  de- 
stroy every  privilege  the  majors  Insist  they 
need  for  survival.  The  choice  should  not  be 
difficult. 


VIETNAM— A  MISERABLE  CIVIL  WAR 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  8  minutes.       

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
historically,  there  are  no  such  countries 
as  North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam. 
For  thousands  of  years,  the  Vletnsonese 
have  lived  in  the  land  area  which,  since 
1954,  has  been  termed  North  Vietnam 
and  South  Vietnam.  Historically,  the 
Vietnamese  people  are  great  warriors. 
They  have  a  noble  tradition  and  a  very 
great  history  of  having  hurled  back  in- 
vaders from  the  Chinese  Empire 
throughout  many,  many  years.  Monu- 
ments within  Vietnam  commemorate 
these  victories  and  stand  as  memorials 
to  warlord  rulers  of  Vietnam. 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara  is  said  to  have  made  a  tough  steAe- 
ment  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  which  he  said : 

The  war  In  Vietnam  was  not  and  Is  not  a 
clvU  war.  It  la  a  direct  and  flagrant  aggres- 
sion by  North  Vietnam. 

This  was  a  blatant  misstatement  of 
fact.  The  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  pro- 
vided neutrality,  self-determination,  and 
free  elections  for  Vietnam.  At  that  time 
the  United  Sutes,  through  its  repre- 
sentatives, agreed  to  the  Geneva  Accords. 
It  is  specifically  stated  In  the  Geneva 
agreement,  and  I  quote: 

The  military  demarcation  line  at  the  17th 
parallel  Is  provisional  and  should  not  In  any 
way  be  considered  as  constituting  a  political 
or  territorial  boundary. 

Since  that  time  all  land  area  north  of 
the  17th  parallel  Is  termed  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  area  south  of  this  provi- 
sional demarcation  line  is  referred  to  as 
South  Vietnam. 

Very  definitely,  this  administration 
has  Involved  more  than  300.000  men  of 
our  Armed  Forces  in  a  miserable  civil 
war  in  Vietnam.  While  on  a  study  mis- 
sion in  Vietnam  early  last  October, 
General  Westmoreland  stated  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Ohio,  "The  bulk 
of  the  Vletcong  fighting  us  in  South 
Vietnam  were  born  and  reared  In  South 
Vietnam."  He  made  this  statement  to 
me  one  evening  in  Saigon.    He  will  not 


deny  It.  Furthermore,  no  one  can  deny 
that  Prime  Minister  Ky,  the  flamboyant 
air  marshal  so-called,  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Air  Force  who  was  installed 
by  10  generals  last  June  as  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  Saigon  government  when 
those  general  overthrew  the  civilian 
government  of  Saigon,  was  born  and 
reared  in  Hanoi.  It  may  be  startling  to 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara  to  learn 
that  Ky  and  other  officials  in  the  Saigon 
government  and  generals  of  the  army 
of  Saigon  forces  fighting  the  Vletcong 
were  themselves  born  and  resjred  in 
North  Vietnam.  General  Richard  Stll- 
weU  Informed  the  jimior  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  80  percent  of  the  armed  forces 
of  South  Vietnam  fighting  in  the  Mekong 
Delta  were  born  and  reared  in  the 
Mekong  Delta  which  is  south  and  west 
of  Saigon.  The  civilian  head  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  which  Is  the 
political  organization  directing  the  Vlet- 
cong. is  a  Saigon  lawyer.  It  Is  stated 
that  he  is  not  a  Communist. 

When  the  Vietnamese  were  fighting 
for  their  freedom  against  French  colo- 
nialism their  ofiBcial  organization  was 
termed  the  National  Liberation  Front 
and  their  fighting  forces  were  termed 
Vletmlnh.  Many  of  those  freedom 
fighters  against  French  colonalism  are 
fighting  now  as  Vletcong  to  establish, 
they  hope,  a  South  Vietnam  free  from 
the  presence  of  foreign  soldiers.  Of 
course,  this  Is  a  civil  war.  In  fact,  in 
recent  weeks  the  violence  and  rioting  in 
Danang,  Saigon,  Hue  and  elsewhere  in 
South  Vietnam  have  Indicated  a  revolt 
within  a  civil  war.  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  is  just  as  wrong  now  in 
denying  that  a  miserable  civil  war  is 
raging  in  Vietnam  as  he  was  in  May 
1962  in  «  briefing  at  Saigon,  when  he 
said,  "The  war  is  being  won."  Still 
dressed  In  khaki  and  hiking  shoes  that 
he  wore  during  his  field  tour,  with  his 
notebooks  filled  with  information  and 
opinions,  he  answered  a  skeptical  re- 
porter, "Every  quantitative  measurement 
we  have  shows  we  are  winning  the  war." 
Also,  at  that  time  4  years  ago,  in  the 
luxurious  air-conditioned  headquarters 
in  Saigon.  Gen.  Paul  D.  Harklns.  the 
American  commander,  waxed  optimistic 
with  impressive  statistics  of  Vietcong 
killed  and  of  our  winning  the  war.  This 
was  precisely  how  the  French  staff  offi- 
cers comforted  themselves  during  the 
Indo-China  war  early  in  1954  shortly 
before  Dlenblenphu  was  overrun  by  the 
Vietnamese.  Bad  news  was  derided  as 
spurious  pessimism. 

The  forces  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  fought  for  freedom  against  the 
French  attempt  to  reestablish  their  op- 
pression and  colonialism  at  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  and  despite  massive  mil- 
itary aid  given  by  our  Government  to  the 
French  in  1953  and  1954,  Including  air- 
planes, tanks,  munitions,  artillery,  ma- 
chlneguns.  The  French  were  besieged 
and  defeated  at  Dlenblenphu  which  Gen- 
eral Navarre  had  established  and  gar- 
risoned as  an  offensive  base.  Following 
this  surrender  on  May  8,  1954,  of  the 
French,  Moroccan,  and  Vietname^ 
alined  with  them  agahist  the  Vietminh. 
and  about  12,000  survivors  of  the  French 
Foreign  Legion,  and  the  withdrawal  ol 
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the  French  colonial  forces.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
was  elected  president  In  the  only  election 
held  in  Vietnam. 

We  Americans,  supplanting  French 
colonialism,  established  by  the  opera- 
tions of  our  CIA  a  puppet  government  in 
Saigon  and  President  Diem  called  off  the 
dectlons  stipulated  In  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords to  be  held  in  1956.  President  Ei- 
senhower in  his  reminiscences  wrote  that 
had  the  election  been  held  Ho  Chi  Mlnh, 
the  George  Washington  of  Vietnam, 
would  have  received  80  percent  of  the 
vote  of  the  Vietnamese  people  living  to 
the  south  and  north  of  the  17th  parallel 
demarcation  line.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  8 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  have 
expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  3  additional  mhi- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  said 
again  last  week — and  he  has  repeated  the 
statement  since.  In  fact  he  has  made  this 
statement  so  many  times  that  one  feels 
like  saying  put  on  a  new  record — "Amer- 
ican soldiers  are  fighting  in  Vietnam  be- 
cause of  commitments  made  by  three 
Presidents." 

This  Thursday  marks  the  blrthdate  of 
Adolf  Hitler,  born  in  Austria,  April  28, 
1889.  Hitler  was  the  author  of  the  "big 
lie."  He  and  his  Nazis  boasted,  if  you 
state  a  lie  repeatedly  many,  many  times, 
it  will  come  to  be  believed.  This  seems 
to  be  the  technique  of  Secretary  Rusk 
and  other  apologists  for  our  involvMnent 
In  a  miserable  civil  war  in  Vietnam  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  GI's. 

To  speak  charitably  of  Secretary  Rusk 
and  other  "war  hawks"  who  repeatedly 
claim  that  American  boys  are  fighting 
and  dying  in  Vietnam  because  of  com- 
mitments made  by  three  Presidents,  let 
me  say  if  they  are  not  resorting  to  the  big 
lie  technique,  my  comment,  generous  to 
them,  Is  that  they  are  reckless  and  care- 
less with  the  truth. 

Our  late  great  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy stated : 

Transforming  Vietnam  Into  a  Western 
redoubt  la  ridiculous. 

Also,  on  September  3,  1963,  shortly  be- 
fore he  was  assassinated,  he  said : 

I  don't  think  that  unless  a  greater  effort 
Is  made  by  the  Government  to  win  p>opular 
support  that  the  war  can  be  won  out  there 
In  the  final  analysis,  It  is  their  war.  They 
are  the  ones  who  have  to  win  It  or  lose  It. 
We  can  help  them,  we  can  give  them  equip- 
ment, we  can  send  our  men  out  there  as  ad- 
visers, but  they  have  to  win  It — the  people 
of  Vietnam— against  the  Communists.  We 
sre  prepared  to  continue  to  assist  them,  but 
I  don't  think  that  the  war  can  be  won  unless 
the  people  support  the  effort,  and.  In  my 
opinion.  In  the  last  3  months  the  Oovem- 
ment  has  gotten  out  of  touch  with  the 
people. 

On  the  day  that  General  Elsenhower 
left  the  White  House,  January  20,  1961, 
the  total  of  U.S.  military  advisory  per- 
sonnel had  been  increased  during  his  ad- 
niinlstration  from  327  in  1953  to  685  in 
1961.    He  made  our  initial  commitment 


to  South  Vietnam  In  a  letter  to  President 
Diem  of  South  Vietnam  stating : 

I  am  Instructing  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor •  •  •  to  examine  with  you  •  •  •  how 
an  Intelligent  program  of  American  aid 
•  •  •  can  serve  to  assist  Vietnam  In  Its 
present  hour  of  trial. 

He  added: 

The  purpose  of  this  offer  U  to  assist 
the  Government  of  Vietnam  In  developing 
and  maintaining  a  strong,  viable  state  capa- 
ble of  resisting  attempted  subversion  or  ag- 
gression through  military  means.  •  •  • 
The  U.S.  Government  hopes  that  such  aid, 
combined  with  your  own  continuing  efforts, 
win  contribute  effectively  toward  an  inde- 
pendent Vietnam  endowed  with  a  strong  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Secretary 
Dean  Rusk  and  other  administration 
apologists  for  waging  an  American  war 
in  Vietnam  are  reckless  and  careless  with 
the  truth.  There  was  no  commitment 
by  three  Presidents.  Regrettably,  there 
is  a  conmiltment  by  one  President,  the 
present  Commanding  Officer  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  President  Johnson. 

Vietnam  was  never,  and  is  not  now,  of 
strategic  or  economic  importance  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States. 

WISCONSIN   FARMERS   POUR  HARD 
WORK,  INVESTMENT,  GREAT  EF- 
FICIENCY INTO  PRODUCTION 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  too 
few  Americans  appreciate  the  amazing 
technological  revolution  that  has  taken 
place  on  our  dairy  farms.    The  American 
dairy  farmer  has  made  a  huge  contribu- 
tion to  the  remarkable  standard  of  Uv- 
Ing  in  this  country. 

At  this  time  when  farmers  are  being  so 
unfairly  blamed  for  Infiation,  more 
Americans  should  realize  that  it  is  pri- 
marily because  of  the  remarkable  in- 
crease in  farm  efficiency,  the  hard  work 
of  farmers,  and  the  very  heavy  invest- 
ment they  have  made  that  America  has 
in  fact  enjoyed  the  most  stable  prices 
since  World  War  11  of  any  country  In  the 
world. 

The  farmer  and  his  family  have  re- 
ceived little  benefit  from  this.  In  gen- 
eral he  has  been  left  out  of  the  affluent 
society. 

Recently  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor reported  on  the  Impressive  efficiency 
of  one  of  Wisconsin's  dairy  farmers, 
Craig  Beane  of  Fort  Atkinson.  Mr. 
Beane  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  dairy 
farmers  in  our  State.  And  It  Is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  argue  that  Wisconsin  has 
the  most  efficient  dairy  farmers  in  the 
world  £uid  that  virtually  all  the  inefficient 
dairy  farmers  left  the  farm  during  the 
very  sharp  reduction  in  the  number  of 
dairy  farmers  over  the  past  20  years. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  reports 
an  exciting  story  of  modern  efficiency  in 
oi>eration.  The  story  shows  that  the 
Beane  family  has  dedicated  itself  with 
amazing  zeal  to  dairying,  studying  jour- 
nals and  technical  dairy  publications, 
installing  a  computer  to  keep  the  most 
comprehensive  and  precise  kind  of  rec- 
ords, working  from  4:30  ajn.  until  long 
after  dark. 

Yes,  Mr.  Beane  has  done  well.  He  has 
invested  $200,000  in  his  farm  operation 


since  he  went  to  work  for  his  father-in- 
law  after  World  War  II. 

But  Mr.  Beane  is  not  living  high  in  any 
sense.    As  the  Monitor  reports: 

Inside,  the  home  shows  the  wear  of  years 
of  plowing  all  earnings  back  Into  farm  opera- 
tions •  •  •  less  house  paint,  remodeling  or 
living  conveniences. 

For  too  long,  Mr.  President,  the  sacri- 
fice American  farmers  have  made  in  low 
income — while  they  have  contributed  so 
Immensely  to  the  economy — has  been 
overlooked. 

I  ask  unanimous  coiYsent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  John  Allan  Long,  entitled  "Com- 
puters Prod  Wisconsin  Cows."  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Down  on  the  Farm — 1966:  COMPtnxKS  Pbod 
WISCONSIN  Cows 

(NoTK. — American  farming  is  experiencing 
a  revolution  in  techniques,  mechanization, 
and  business  practices.  To  learn  more  about 
these  important  changes  a  corresjKkndent  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  has  visited  five 
representative  Midwest  farms  of  different 
types.  His  first  report  Is  from  the  dairying 
region  of  Wisconsin.) 

(By  John  Allan  Long) 

Port  Atkinson,  Wia. — Craig  Beane  pulled 
on  his  boots,  pushed  up  his  gray  sleeves, 
sloshed  over  his  muddy  backyard,  paused, 
then  pointed  across  a  rolling  field  behind  his 
huge  dairy  barn. 

"There  are  very  few  dairy  farmers  left  be- 
tween us  and  town,"  he  said,  motioning  to- 
ward Port  Atkinson,  4  miles  east. 

"They're  quitting  now  16  a  day  In  th« 
State.  They  can't  compete  with  city  wages — 
do  better  in  town.  But  there's  still  a  good 
future  In  dairying.  I  wouldn't  let  toy  eon 
go  into  It  If  there  weren't." 

There  Is  probably  no  other  dairyman  In 
this  State  who  knows  his  business  better 
than  Craig  Beane.  And  now  he  Is  expanding 
while  so  many  of  his  neighbors  are  pulling 
out. 

HOW  R'B  DOm 

He  swung  open  the  small  door  to  his  cen- 
tury-old barn.  Stepping  Inside,  he  tximed 
methodically  to  his  chores.  Twice  a  day — 
early  morning  and  early  evening — he  and 
his  son  milk  60  cows. 

Wash  down  the  mllkroom.  Scrub  the 
tank,  milkers,  tubing.  Let  the  cows  Into 
their  stanchions.  Give  them  hay  and  feed. 
Attach  the  automatic  milker. 

Pour  the  milk  Into  a  portable  strainer 
which  channels  the  milk  through  tubing 
across  the  barn  and  Into  the  stainless  steel 
tank.  Move  to  the  next  cow.  Repeat,  again 
and  again,  until  through. 

Peed  the  calves.  Clean  the  bam.  Wash 
the  milking  equipment. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  know-how  to  make  money 
dairying  In  Wisconsin  today.  It  doesn't  take 
the  most  modern  equipment,  as  Mr,  Beane 
proves.  It  does  require  the  farmer  to  be  on 
top  of  his  business. 

COMFTTTERS    UBH) 

Thu  Mr.  Beane  Is.  Hfc's  a  director  on  the 
board  of  MUwaukee  MUk  Producers;  a  writer 
for  the  Wisconsin  Agrlcultvirallat,  a  farm 
journal;  vice  president  of  the  Agricultural 
Records  Coopwatlye  (ARC),  a  farmer-owned 
computer  center  In  Madison;  and  president  o< 
the  national  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Aaao- 
claUon  (DHIA). 

These  latter  two  group*  u»e  computers  to 
help  farmers  keep  detaUed  records  on  their 
cows.     ABC  Is  the  State  arm  of  the  DHIA. 
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Mr  Beaxie  understands  tiie  compierlUeB 
of  the  Federal  ml!k  markeUr.g  orders  Moot 
farmers  know  little  about  how  -hese  orders 
set  Oielr  milk  prices. 

And  Mr  Beane  Is  highly  efficieat  in  hia 
rr.i.ilr.g  operatloni)  The  100  ni;n\ite«  It  takes 
hi.Ti  ti>  milk  Ls  fast  I  visited  a  farmer  north 
of  M.idlson  who  haj  the  ultimate  in  milking 
eq'vLlpmen;  It  takes  him  20  minute*  longer 
to  milk  20  fewer  cows 

MII.KI.NG     IN     TKE    PARLOR 

Mr  Beane  is  preparing  u>  install  a  milking 
parlor  ••tup  in  June  The  mud  around  hi« 
bams  Is  only  temporary  -  prcxiuoed  by  heavy 
coristructlon  equipment. 

At  present,  e.u:h  of  the  cows  haa  a  separate 
stai;  The  nvllker  must  go  to  a  cow,  milk 
her  carry  the  mJlk  to  the  centrally  placed 
strainer  return  to  another  cow.  milk  her, 
ind  so  on  This  amounts  to  about  3  miles 
of  legwiiTk  a  day,  flgvires  Mr    Beane. 

With  the  parlor  the  milker  remains  In  one 
place  The  cows  file  past  on  both  sides  on 
raised  piatforme:  the  farmer  doesn't  have  to 
.s^>.>p      Eight  cows  are  milked  at  a  time, 

Mi'.k  ts  autfimatlcally  carried  to  the  tank. 
Feed  le  automatlcaliy  measured  to  each  cow 
according  to  her  needs  Washing  the  milkers 
and  tajik  Is  done  by  pushbutton  The  parlor 
IS   sprayed   out   with   precsvirize<3   hot  water. 

Pew  farmers  are  using  the  parlor  setup. 
it  cists  up  to  »40,000  to  build  But  for  large 
herds.  It  Is  a  must  Mr  Beane  has  120  cows, 
tir.d  milks  half  cf  these.  He  Is  building  his 
herd  'o  ^X) 

TWO- HUNDRED -THOVSA.SD-IXJLLAR      INVESTMlIfT 

With  the  expansion,  he  will  have  about 
•200000  Invested  In  his  farm  The  parlor 
makes  it  easier  on  the  nrUlker.  But  it  alone 
do««n  t  produce  more  or  better  milk. 

L.ke  the  white,  high-peaked  barn,  the 
Beane  home  also  datee  back  to  the  IBfiO's. 
The  farm  haa  been  In  Mrs  Beane's  side  of 
the  family  for   103   years 

Set  behind  a  hill,  the  house  tuid  bams  are 
protected  from  high  wli;ds  xr.d  tornadoes. 
Last  year.  .April  twisters  leveled  several  farms 
wrhin  a  mile  The  Beane  farm  was  only 
buffeted 

Inside,  the  home  shows  the  wear  of  jreers 
of  plowing  all  earnings  back  into  farm  op- 
erations-more cows,  better  cows,  more  land. 
.mi»re  equipment  And  now  a  new  milking 
parlor  But  less  house  paint,  remodeling,  or 
living   conveniences 

RIADI.HiG     A.VD     WRrrlNC 

We  started  after  the  war  with  a  model  A 
FVrd  the  shlrta  on  -.ur  backs  and  $100 
in  our  pockets.'  recalls  Mrs  Beane  In  her 
kitchen  Dressed  In  blue  Jeans,  her  hair 
rolled  up  she  often  takes  her  turn  at  milk- 
ing 

She  adds  "But  how  many  pieople  alter  30 
yea.-s  can  boast  a  $200,000  Investment?" 

Mrs  Beane  keepe  busy  with  constant 
chores,  which  currently  Include  caning  a 
ch.iir  ar.d  reftnlshlng  some  century-old 
anuques 

TY-.e  kitchen,  study  and  living  room  are 
ful-  of  farm  Journals  and  e\ery  conceivable 
dairy  magazine  Mrs  Beane  Is  taking  a  writ- 
ing course  at  a  nearby  college  and  helps  her 
husband  with  his  letters  and  articles. 

After  the  war.  Mr  Beane  went  to  work  for 
his  frtther-in-law  on  a  wage  basis.  Later,  he 
went  on  a  80-40  basis,  with  Mr  Beane  paying 
part  of  the  costjs  and  receiving  part  of  the 
earnings  Eventijally.  he  bovight  the  farm 
and  ever  since  has  built  up  equity 

Situated  at  the  base  of  several  small  hills, 
the  Beane  farm  is  Ideal  for  dairying.  Land 
around  here  once  grew  wheat  But  the  earth 
was  voru  and  rolling  and  wheat  by  the  1860"b 
was  .moving  West  In  the  years  before  1900, 
dairying  slowly  took  hold  as  Wisconsin's 
major  farm  income. 


DaiBTuia  A  BmnaMi 

"Today."  says  Mr.  Beane,  "land  taxes  are 
high.  The  soil  Is  not  as  deep  as  In  Illinois 
and  other  Midwestern  SUtes.    It  Is  too  hUly. 

"Because  of  this  it  Is  not  profitable  to  raise 
cattle  or  cash  crops.  The  land  Is  Ideal  for 
milk  herds.  We  buy  our  feed  but  raise  most 
silage  and  roughage." 

Making  a  dairy  farm  pay  today  Is  no  sim- 
ple matter.  No  longer  Is  dairying  a  way  of 
life.  The  farmers  who  don't  make  dairying  a 
business  are  the  ones  forced  to  quit. 

Runmng  a  paying  business  means  keeping 
records  of  costs,  income,  and  efficiency.  To 
the  dairyman,  this  means  keeping  close  tabs 
on  each  cow.  More  specifically,  how  much 
butterfat  does  she  produce? 

The  farmer  gets  paid  for  the  butter  fat  In 
his  milk.  Mr.  Beane  aversiges  600  pounds  per 
cow  per  year.  This  Is  good,  though  many 
farmers  get  600  pounds  or  more. 

coMPtrrotxzxD  cows 

To  keep  accurate  records  on  130  cows.  Mr. 
Beane  uses  a  computer.  He  Is  a  firm  sup- 
porter of  computer  farming.  As  head  of  the 
DHIA,  he  travels  over  the  country  spreading 
Interest  In  It. 

To  date,  about  20  percent  of  the  country's 
dairy  cows  are  analysed  by  computers.  This 
Is  how  It  works  for  Mr.  Beane: 

Once  a  month,  a  sample  of  milk  from  each 
cow  Is  tested  for  butterfat.  The  records  are 
sent  to  the  Madison  ARC  offices.  Using  a 
computer,  cow  production  records,  Mr. 
Beane's  Income,  feed  coats,  and  so  on,  are 
compared. 

Tlie  result  Is  a  couple  of  sheets  of  tabtila- 
tions.  They  rate  the  individual  performance 
of  each  cow  In  the  herd.  A  letter  Is  assigned 
to  each  cow.  An  "A"  cow  Is  earning  well  in 
relation  to  costs.    A  "D"  cow  is  doing  poorly. 

Thus  very  qiilckly,  Mr.  Beane  can  deter- 
mine which  cows  he  must  replace.  There  Is 
no  guessing.  Before,  the  cow  that  was  sold 
generally  was  the  one  which  got  dirtiest  or 
kicked  the  most. 

Without  such  Individual  records,  the 
dairyman  has  only  one.  This  Is  the  total 
herd's  milk  production  and  butterfat  con- 
tent. 

Tb\u  DHIA  records  allow  ISr.  Beane  to  cull 
least  profitable  cows,  feed  the  rest  according 
to  production  needs,  and  select  the  most 
suitable  for  breeding. 

It  Is  dark  outside  when  evening  milking  Is 
over,  Mr.  Beane  turns  out  the  lights  In  his 
milk  room,  walks  through  his  bam — the  cows 
bedded  down  around  him — and  steps  out 
into  his  yard. 

Dairying  Is  not  the  business  for  the  farmer 
who  minds  being  tied  down.  Always  the 
cows  must  be  milked  twice  a  day. 

When  Mr.  Beane  returns  to  his  bam,  It  will 
be  4:30  a.m.  tomorrow.  The  cows  will  want 
to  be  milked  and  fed  again. 


WHITTEN  SUBCOMMITTEE  TO  BE 
PRAISED  FOR  PROVIDING  $103 
MILLION  FOR  SCHOOL  MILK  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  delighted  to  learn  last  Friday  that 
the  Agriculture  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  de- 
cided to  recommend  an  appropriation  of 
$103  million  for  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram for  schoolchildren  for  fiscal  year 
1967.  This  Is  $3  million  more  than  the 
subcommittee  recommended  last  year 
and  a  whopping  $81  million  over  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  slash  of  80  per- 
cent. 

Frankly  I  feel  that  more  Is  needed  to 
keep  pace  with  this  vigorous  and  vital 


program  of  such  Importance  to  our  Na- 
tion's youth.  The  need  for  addltlona] 
funds  Is  indicated  by  the  10-percent  cut- 
back in  the  reimbursement  rate  this  year 
as  a  result  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget's 
decision  to  hold  Federal  spending  under 
the  program  to  $100  million.  Neverthe- 
less Congressman  Whitten's  subcommit- 
tee deserves  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  all 
American  parents  for  recognizing  the 
importance  of  continuing  the  school  milk 
program  in  its  present  format. 

In  going  through  the  House  hearing 
record  I  found  that  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  itself  an  apparent 
conflict  existed  as  to  the  wisdom  of  slash- 
ing the  school  milk  program  to  one-fifth 
its  former  level.  On  page  653  of  part  3 
of  the  House  hearings,  the  following  dia- 
log takes  place: 

Mr.  MicHtL.  What  was  the  original  request 
of  the  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  to 
the  Department  for  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  Smfth.  We  requested  $106  million  for 
fiscal  year  1967. 

Mr.  Michel  What  request  did  the  Depart- 
ment submit  to  the  Budget  Bureau? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  Twenty-one  million  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Department  estimates. 

Mr.  President,  no  amount  of  elaborate 
window  dressing  can  obscure  the  fact 
that  this  cut  represents  false  economy. 
For  the  cost  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  of  purchasing  the  nearly  3 
billion  half  pints  that  were  consumed 
under  the  school  milk  program  last  year 
would  have  been,  by  departmental  esti- 
mate, about  $65  million. 

I  Intend  to  continue  fighting  here  in 
the  Senate  both  for  adequate  funds  for 
the  program  In  fiscal  1967  and  for  pas- 
sage of  my  legislation  to  make  the 
program  permanent.  Representative 
WnrrTENs  subcommittee  took  a  giant 
step  toward  the  first  goal  last  week.  I 
feel  sure  that  Its  decision  will  be  fully 
backed  by  both  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate. 


April  25,  1966 
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THE   HUMAN   INVESTMENT 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
on  April  19  the  Finance  Committee  an- 
nounced that  It  would  hold  hearings  on 
Tuesday,  April  26.  to  consider  legislation 
relating  to  a  tax  credit  for  manpower 
training.  Three  bills  will  be  considered 
at  that  time ;  S.  2343,  Introduced  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York;  S.  2509, 
a  revised  version  of  the  original  Human 
Investment  Act  introduced  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Vermont;  and  S.  3184,  re- 
cently introduced  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Allowing  a  tax  credit  for  private  in- 
vestment In  this  country's  human  re- 
sources was  first  recommended  in  1963 
In  the  minority  views  of  the  report  en- 
titled "A  Comprehensive  Employment 
Policy  in  the  United  States,"  issued  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Manpower  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  This  report 
was  the  product  of  extensive  And  detailed 
testimony  offered  in  hearings  conducted 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee.   I  was  pleased  to  Join  In  con- 


tributing to  the  minority  views.  The  re- 
port was  a  clear  and  insofar  as  possible 
a  complete  analysis  of  the  problems  of 
unemployment. 

The  idea  of  the  Human  Investment 
Act  has  grown  since  It  was  first  advanced. 
It  has,  since  1963,  been  considerably  re- 
vised. In  its  present  form  as  S.  2509  the 
act  is  cosponsored  by  22  Senators.  The 
same  legislation  has  been  introduced  by 
83  Members  of  the  House.  The  strong 
support  shown  for  the  concept  led  to  its 
consideration  by  the  Republican  task 
force  on  job  opportunities  and  its  being 
recommended  by  the  task  force  to  the 
Republican  coordinating  committee.  On 
March  28  of  this  year  this  committee  ap- 
proved and  adopted  a  paper  on  the  Hu- 
man Investment  Act.  So  that  my  col- 
leagues may  fully  understand  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  act  and  in  the  hope  that 
many  of  them  wUl  wish  to  express  their 
support  of  It  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee next  Tuesday,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  Include  the  task  force's  state- 
ment in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Human  Investment 
(Adopted  by  the  Republican  coordinating 
committee.  March  28.  1966;  presented  by 
the  task  force  on  Job  opportunities;  pub- 
lished by  Republican  National  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C.) 

TASK    rORCE    ON    JOB    OPPORTUNITIES 

Chairman:  Don  Paarlberg,  professor  of 
agricultural  economics,  Purdue  University. 
Lafayette.  Ind.;  special  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  food-for-peace  coordinator,  1958-61. 

Vice  Chairman:  George  M.  Bush,  business- 
man and  1966  candidate  for  U.S.  Congress 
Seventh  District  of  Texas. 

MEMBEBS 

'J'ale  Brozen,  professor  of  business  econom- 
ics. University  of  Chicago. 

Thomas  B.  Curtis.  Member  of  Congress  for 
the  Second  District  of  Missouri. 

hat  B.  Jordan.  U.S.  Senator  from  Idaho. 
Charlton   H.    Lyons,    chairman.    Republican 
State  Central  Ccanmlttee  of  Louisiana. 

James  D.  Martin,  Member  of  Congress  for 
the  Seventh  District  of  Alabama. 

Lee  W.  Minton,  international  president. 
Glass  Bottle  Blowers  Association. 

Akch  A.  MooRE,  Jr.,  Member  of  Congress  for 
First  District  of  West  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Helene  M.  Morris,  national  committee- 
woman  for  Florida. 

Mrs.  Elly  M.  Peterson,  chairman  of  the 
Michigan  Republican  State  Central  Commit- 
tee. 

John  H.  Reed.  Governor  of  the  State  of 

Maine. 

John  H.  Stender,  vice  president,  Interna- 
uonal  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers,  Iron 
anlpbuilders.  Blacksmiths,  Forgers,  and  Help- 
en  (API^-CIO). 

Prentiss  L.  Walker,  Member  of  Congress 
ror  the  Fourth  District  of  Mississippi. 

W.  o.  Walker,  director  of  Industrial  rela- 
Mons  for  the  State  of  Ohio. 

William  P.  Young,  secretary  of  labor  and 
industry  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. ' 

REPUBLICAN     COORDINATINO     COMMTrrEI 

Presiding  officer:  chairman.  Republican 
National  Committee. 

I*onner  President:  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 

Former  presldenOal  ncwnlnees:  Barry  Gold- 
^iet  (1964),  Richard  M.  Nixon  (1960), 
raomas  E.  Dewey  (1944  and  1948).  Alf  M. 
^*Mon  (1936). 
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Senate  leadership:  Everett  M.  Dihksen, 
minority  leader;  Thomab  H.  Kuchel,  minor- 
ity whip;  BoxTRKE  B.  Hickenxooper.  chair- 
man. Republican  policy  committee;  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  chairman.  Republican  confer- 
ence; Thbuston  B.  Morton,  chairman  na- 
tional Republican  senatorial  committee. 

House  leadership:  Gerald  R.  Ford,  minor- 
ity leader;  Leslie  C.  Arends,  minority  whip; 
Mklvin  R.  Laird,  chairman,  Republican  con- 
ference; John  J.  Rhodes,  chairman.  Repub- 
lican policy  committee;  H.  Allen  Smith, 
ranking  member  of  Rules  Committee;  Bob 
Wilson,  chairman,  national  Republican  con- 
gressional committee;  Charles  E.  Goodell, 
chairman,  planning  and  research  committee. 

Representatives  of  the  Republican  Gov- 
ernors Association:  John  A.  Love.  Governor 
of  the  SUte  of  Colorado;  Robert  E.  Smylle. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho;  George  W. 
Romney.  Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan; 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller.  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York;  William  W.  Scranton,  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Republican  National  Committee:  Ray  C. 
Bliss,  chairman;  Mrs.  C.  Wayland  Brooks,  as- 
sistant chairman;  Mrs.  Collls  P.  Moore;  vice 
chairman;  Donald  R.  Rose,  vice  chairman; 
Mrs.  J.  WlUard  Marriott,  vice  chairman; 
J.  Drake  Edens.  Jr.,  vice  chairman. 

President  of  the  Republican  State  Legis- 
lators Association:  F.  F.  (Monte)  Mont- 
gomery, speaker  of  the  Oregon  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Staff  coordinator:  Arthur  L.  Peterson. 
Ph.  D. 

THE    NATION    OP   THE    CRISIS 

Our  Nation  today  Is  facing  a  crisis  In  man- 
power. We  are  well  into  a  serious  skilled 
labor  shortage  but  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration continues  to  talk  of  unemployment 
statistics  and  Is  falling  to  give  adequate 
thought  to  the  problem  of  matching  men 
to  the  right  Jobs. 

Today  there  are  some  3  million  unem- 
ployed Americans.  Many  more  are  under- 
employed. Although  Job  vacancy  data  Is 
Incomplete,  most  economists  agree  that  the 
total  number  of  Job  openings  around  the 
country  Is  well  over  2  million — and  maybe 
as  high  as  3  mllUon. 

In  his  manpower  message  to  Congress  on 
March  8,  1966,  the  President  took  some  cog- 
nizance of  the  problem,  saying  that  "we  can- 
not rest  content"  as  long  as  we  have  a  con- 
dition where  "employers  seek  skilled  and 
experienced  workers  while  thousands  cannot 
And  work  because  they  lack  proF>er  training 
and  education.  Our  goal  is  not  Just  a  Job 
for  every  worker.  Our  goal  is  to  place  every 
worker  In  a  Job  where  he  utilizes  his  full 
productive  potential,  for  his  own  and  for 
society's  benefit." 

The  goal  Is  laudable,  but  the  message  con- 
tained no  real  solution  to  the  problem.  In- 
stead, the  President  asked,  "What  can  we  do 
to  help  employers  improve  their  own  on-the- 
job  training?"  He  did  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion, except  to  say  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment next  year  should  spend  810.2  blUlon  for 
education  and  training  because  "the  root  of 
most  problems  of  unemployment  and  under- 
employment lies  In  deficiencies  in  education." 

A  republican  recommendation 
The  President  also  asked  how  might  em- 
ployers be  encouraged  "to  redefine  Jobs  In  a 
way  that  employs  more  of  the  unskilled  or 
semiskilled?"  Again,  he  offered  no  answer. 
Right  answers  are  not  obtained  by  asking 
wrong  questions. 

We  Republicans  believe  that  the  question 
is  Incorrectly  stated.  It  Is  not  Jobs  which 
should  be  redefined,  but  rather  employees 
who  must  be  retrained  to  fill  those  Jobs.  We 
believe  that  the  real  answer  has  been  pending 
before  Congress  since  February  1965.  in  the 
form  of  legislation  sponsored  by  the  entire 
Republican  congressional  leadership. 


The  Republican  Party  recommends  that 
the  Government  seek  to  encourage  employers 
to  retrain  their  present  and  potential  em- 
ployees so  as  to  improve  their  skills.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  proper  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  to  provide  the  climate,  or  the  In- 
cenuves,  whereby  labor  and  business  can 
take  the  lead  In  reeducation  for  Industry. 
btxcts  and  cattsks 
The  present  shortage  of  skilled  workers  has 
led  to  many  serious  problems: 

It  has  caused  an  impairment  of  logistic 
support  for  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam; 

It  has  caused  a  backlog  of  unfilled  orders 
throughout  the  domestic  economy; 

It  has  forced  some  companies  to  take  fore- 
men and  supervisors  away  from  their  duties 
to  work  on  the  production  line,  with  an  at- 
tendant decline  in  managerial  efficiency; 

It  has  increased  costly  labor  turnover,  as 
desperate  efforts  to  obtain  qualified  workers 
lure  employees  from  one  company  to  another 
and  from  one  Industry  to  another; 

It  has  led  to  excessive  overtime  pay,  re- 
flected In  the  cost  of  the  product;  and 

It  has  encouraged  some  firms  to  seek  work- 
ers abroad  and  bring  them  here  to  fill  Jobs 
once  filled  by  Americans. 

And  as  all  these  factors  become  more  and 
more  serious,  costs  to  the  employer  are  In- 
creased. Consumer  prices  then  rise — and  in- 
fiatlon  Is  accelerated. 

Artificial  barriers,  such  as  racial  discrim- 
ination, are  applied  against  many  workers, 
preventing  them  from  stepping  Into  available 
openings.  The  unemployment  rate  among 
Negroes,  for  example,  is  still  7  percent — al- 
most twice  as  high  as  among  whites.  Re- 
publican Members  of  Congress  have  at- 
tempted to  eliminate  racial  barriers  from 
labor  legislation  during  this  present  Con- 
gress But  the  Democratic  leadership  has 
refused  even  to  let  the  Issue  be  debated  by 
the  House.  Had  these  Republican  efforts  to 
amend  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  the  situs 
picketing  proposal  been  successful,  the  un- 
employment rate  among  minority  groups 
would  have  dropped  considerably.  Moreover, 
It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  Johnson -Hum- 
phrey administration  has  failed  to  give 
prompt  and  effective  Implementation  to  title 
Vn  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  which  bans 
discrimination  by  employers  and  labor  un- 
ions with  more  than  100  members.  Once 
again,  we  Republicans  call  upon  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  to  enforce  this  section 
of  the  law. 

There  are  also  restrictions  on  the  geo- 
graphic mobility  of  labor  caused  in  large 
measure  by  a  natural  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  many  workers  to  leave  their  lifelong  homes 
to  accept  Jobs  elsewhere.  And  there  are  other 
factors. 

But,  by  far  the  most  Important  reason 
for  unemployment  at  a  time  when  Job 
vacancies  are  about  numerically  equal  to  the 
people  seeking  Jobs  is  the  scarcity  of  needed 
Job  skills  among  the  unemployed.  This  con- 
dition, called  structural  unemployment,  is 
the  key  manpower  problem  of  the  1960 'a. 

"The  nature  of  today's  unemployment 
problem  Is  no  less  serious  because  of  Its 
structural  character."  reported  Republican 
members  of  the  congressional  Joint  Economic 
Committee  in  March  1965: 

"Indeed,  persistent  unemployment  that 
falls  with  special  severity  on  pcui:lctUar 
age,  education,  or  racial  groups  poses  a  real 
threat  to  our  democratic  system.  Unless  our 
efforts  to  attack  structural  unemployment 
succeed  in  enabling  these  Individuals  to  lead 
productive  lives,  a  growing  and  Insurmount- 
able gap  may  appear  between  the  haves  and 
the  have-nots  in  our  society,  or  between 
those  who  have  a  good  education  and  good 
Jobs  and  those  who  have  little  education,  in- 
ferior Jobs  or  no  Jobs  at  all,  and  who  are 
hostile  or  indifferent  to  their  society.     The 
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Increasing  emphasis  on  high  sVclUa,  on 
technlca;  competence  ajid  on  expertise  '^'U 
increase  the  problem  In  years  ahea.i  and  pi'se 
an  even  greater  danger  Tor  the  survival  of 
our  free  and  open  democratic  system.  It  Is 
precisely  for  thta  reason  that  the  attach  on 
chronic  unemployment  takes  such  lilgh 
prlortly  among  cur  national  go«Ua." 

THI  tnCXD  rOR  EDUCATION 

The  answer  to  this  problem  of  structural 
unemploym.ent  begins  with  an  increased  na- 
tional dedication  to  strong  basic  education, 
so  that  every  American  will  have  the  req- 
uisite skills  m  comprehension,  communica- 
tion, and  simple  mathematics  to  qualify  for 
more  advanced  training  Tins  need  becomes 
evident  when  it  is  realized  that  the  unem- 
ployment rate  among  teenagers  Is  11  per- 
cent— three  times  above  the  national  aver- 
age 

But  a  great  strengthening  of  baalc  edu- 
cauon,  vital  though  It  Is,  will  never  be  the 
complete  answer  to  the  problem.  TlUs  year 
we  must  provide  for  an  addlUonal  1.6  mil- 
lion entranu  to  the  labor  market.  Mo«t  of 
these  newcomers  will  be  teenagers  or  recent 
college  graduates.  By  and  large  the  Jobs 
created  tor  them— or  the  Jobs  made  avail- 
able by  those  who  have  moved  up  the  ladder 
or  out  of  the  Job  market— will  require  much 
more  skill  than  the  Jobs  available  a  decade 
ago  or  even  a  year  ago.  We  are  In  an  age 
of  rapidly  advancing  technology  on  all  fronU 
of  the  economy. 

To  meet  the  demand  of  technology,  there 
must  be  a  broad  national  effort  to  upgrade 
the  Job  skills  of  the  American  labor  force  all 
along  the  line — preparing  the  unskilled  and 
semiskilled  for  varying  types  of  skilled  work, 
and  turning  those  now  classified  as  skilled 
workers  Into  advanced  technicians 

It  goes  without  saying  that,  as  workers 
move  up  the  '■skill  ladder"  to  oetter  and  more 
demanding  Jobs,  the  positions  they  once  filled 
become  open  to  the  less  skilled  but  striving 
applicant. 

The  Republican  Party  has  long  recognized 
'he  need  for  a  major  effort  to  upgrade  the 
Nation's  Job  skills  In  1959.  the  Republican 
committee  on  programs  and  progress  advo- 
cated: "programs,  particularly  of  private  in- 
dustry and  labor  organizations  In  coopera- 
tion with  community  colleges,  adult  evening 
classes,  and  vocational  schools,  to  help  the 
individual  constantly  to  improve  the  level 
and  the  variety  of  his  skills,  and  to  become 
more  flexible  In  the  Job  market." 

Republicans  are  also  proud  that  they  au- 
ttiorcd  and  supported  the  Important  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of  1982, 
and  Its  subsequent  strengthening  amend- 
ments. 

THE     R<il  E      3F     INDrSTHY 

The  most  effecUve  Job  trainer  In  the  Na- 
Uon  has  always  been  the  free  competitive 
•conomy  Through  the  years  business  and 
labor,  working  together  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  conceive  organize,  and  carry 
out  Job  training  prop-ams  superior  both  in 
quality  .ind  m  efficiency  t<?  Oovernment- 
operated  prog^rams  Although  the  Democratic 
adminlstraUon  is  urging  expanded  govern- 
mental training  programs,  we  believe  that 
the  emphasis  should  be  redirected  to  busl- 
nees  and  labor  where  primary  responsibility 
and  capabraty  rightfully  lie 

The  proper  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  to  encoiirage  labor  or^nlzatlons  and 
buslJiess  enterprises  to  Intensify  and  expand 
their  time-tested  programs  of  job  training. 

In  196'2.  Congress  -idjusted  our  revenue 
laws  to  provide  a  tax  credit  toward  the  cost 

S  plant  equipment  and  machinery  la  order 
spur  new  ;nvestment  In  these  Job-creating 
items  It  13  n>w  agreed  .vmong  business 
analysts  that  this  new  provision  has  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  increased  In- 
vestment m  equipment  and  machinery. 


Republicans  believe  Congress — and  the  ad- 
ministration— should  now  act  to  encourage 
a  similar  investment  in  human  beings — in 
the  American  labor  force,  whose  skUIa  are 
worth  far  more  to  the  strength  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy  than  machinery  can  ever  be. 
Certainly  we  should  give  the  highest  priority 
to  an  Investment  In  human  resources. 

Republicans  have  suggested  the  tax  credit 
approach  to  this  problem  because  It  can  most 
easily  be  designed  to  reduce  to  a  mlnlmxun 
the  burdens  of  redtape.  bureaucracy  and 
governmental  intrusion  Into  the  affairs  of 
business  and  labor. 

The  Democratic  proposal  of  more  Federal 
funds  for  training  and  education  may  be  of 
limited  help  to  the  nonskllled  In  acquiring 
skills.  But.  such  a  proposal  makes  abso- 
lutely no  provision  for  those  workers  who 
presently  have  limited  skills  to  move  up  the 
ladder.  This  can  result  only  In  chaos  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  pile — competition 
for  Jobs  at  a  level  where  competition  Is  least 
desirable.  The  Republican  tax  credit  ap- 
proach will  have  equally  beneficial  effects  at 
all  levels  of  the  skill  ladder. 

THB  HUMAN  nrVBSTMENT  ACT 

Accordingly,  we  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  and  the  Nation  support  Repub- 
lican-authored legislation  to  grant  a  credit 
against  Federal  Income  taxes  toward  the 
costs  Incurred  In  retraining  employees  or 
potential  employees  In  needed  new  skills. 

Republicans  In  Congress  have  taken  the 
lead  In  sponsoring  the  Human  Investment 
Act.  Twenty-two  Republican  Senators  and 
eighty-three  Republican  Members  of  the 
House  are  sponsoring  such  legislation.  All 
12  members  of  the  Joint  Senate-House  Re- 
publican leadership  are  Included  In  this 
number. 

The  purpose  of  the  Human  Investment  Act 
Is  to  encourage  Industry  to  expand  Its  train- 
ing programs  so  that  the  reservoir  of  available 
Job  skills  more  closely  matches  the  present 
and  anticipated  needs  of  the  economy.  Pri- 
vate enterprise  today  Is  the  Nation's  largest 
Job  trainer.  Investing  about  $4.6  billion  a 
year  In  the  various  forms  of  employee  train- 
ing. Over  the  years,  labor  and  business  have 
shown  that  they  know  beat  what  skills  will 
be  needed  In  the  economy  and  what  kinds  of 
training  VTlll  best  prepare  workers  to  accept 
the  Jobs  that  become  available.  It  Is  the 
goal  of  the  Htunan  Investment  Act  to  pro- 
vide the  type  of  economic  climate  through 
tax  Incentives  which  will  permit  business  to 
enter  this  field  on  a  major  scale. 

tTnskllled  workers  today  have  an  unem- 
ployment rate  twice  as  high  as  the  overall 
national  rate.  In  most  cas«s.  the  unskilled 
lack  only  the  training  necessary  to  permit 
them  to  move  Into  existing  vacancies. 

The  problem  Is  a  national  one  and  demands 
a  national  solution.  The  Republican  Psuty 
believes  that  the  Human  Investment  Act  is 
a  proper.  Indeed,  necessary,  response. 

This  legislation  will  gruarantee  an  expan- 
sion of  worthwhile  and  needed  training  pro- 
grams, such  as  apprenticeship  and  on-the-job 
training,  while  holding  red  tape  and  admin- 
istrative regulations  to  a  minimum.  The 
enactment  of  this  Republican-authored 
legislation  would  be  a  major  step  toward 
encouraging  our  American  enterprise  sys- 
tem to  expand  Its  continuing  efforts  to  allevi- 
ate the  Nation's  manpower  shortages  and 
enhance  the  opportunities  for  the  individual 
worker  to  share  more  fully  In  the  benefits 
of  the  American  economy. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SENATOR  MORSE 
TO  PRESIDENT'S  EMERGENCY 
BOARD  m  AIRUNE  MACHINISTS 
DISPUTE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  a 
Member  of  this,  body  has  been  singled  out 


by  the  President  of  the  Urxited  States  to 
channel  his  great  talent  and  energy  to 
prevent  a  possible  labor-management 
disaster.  The  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  has  been  appointed  a 
member  and  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Emergency  Board  in  the  airline  machin- 
ists dispute. 

Senator  Morse's  selection  comes  as  no 
surprise;  in  fact  his  appointment  is  ac- 
cepted as  rather  routine  only  because  he 
has  been  called  upon  so  often  in  the  past. 
His  Impressive,  proven,  and  longstanding 
qualifications  in  the  field  of  labor -man- 
agement relations  are  unsurpassed,  span- 
ning a  period  of  over  35  years.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  get  down  to  the  bread  and  butter 
of  working  out  the  details  of  any  dispute, 
let  alone  one  involving  labor  and  man- 
agement, without  somehow  leaving  the 
table  with  a  slightly  ruflBed  shirt.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  being  called  to  assist  in 
many  disputes  over  these  many  years, 
Wayne  Morse's  reputation  for  fairness 
and  good  judgment  has  never  been  tar- 
nished. 

Prior  to  his  service  In  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Wayne  Morse  distinguished  himself  as 
an  arbitrator  on  many  occasions  begin- 
ning with  the  labor-management  dis- 
putes of  the  thirties  in  the  lumber  and 
maritime  industries  on  the  west  coast. 
His  contribution  as  chairman  of  the 
Paper  Products  Industry  Board  in  the 
late  thirties  was  a  history-making  brealc- 
through  in  the  low  pay  industries.    In 

1941,  as  Chairman  of  President  Roose- 
velt's National  Railroad  Emergency 
Board,  his  tireless  efforts  and  around- 
the-clock  sessions  brought  about  a  settle- 
ment— preventing  a  nationwide  stilke— 
on  the  day  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor.    In 

1942,  Wayne  Morse  was  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt  as  a  public  member 
of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  where 
he  wrote  some  of  the  major  decisions  of 
the  Board — many  of  which  are  still  con- 
sidered landmark  decisions. 

History,  however,  will  not  record 
Wayne  Morse's  contribution  to  the  devel- 
opment of  healthy  labor-management 
relations  solely  on  the  basis  of  his  in- 
volvement in  the  troubled  times  of  the 
thirties  and  early  forties.  His  contribu- 
tion has  been  continuous  and  continuing. 

President  Kennedy  csdled  him  to  serv- 
ice in  1963  appointing  him  Chairman  of 
the  Special  Board  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  Coast  Longshoremen's  shutdown. 
After  the  Board's  recommendations  were 
presented,  a  settlement  was  agreed  upon 
by  the  parties. 

President  Johnson  summoned  him 
twice  in  1965  to  study  and  recommend 
fair  and  equitable  solutions  to  the  long- 
shoremen's dispute  of  February  1965.  and 
to  the  steel  dispute  of  September  1965. 

This  brief  rundown  of  the  major  in- 
volvements of  the  senior  Senator  frwn 
Oregon  spanning  the  full  history  of  the 
meaningful  development  of  labor-man- 
agement relations  In  this  coimtry— from 
the  administration  of  Roosevelt  through 
the  administrations  of  Kennedy  and 
Johnson — explains  why  his  appoint- 
ments are  accepted  with  such  serene 
unanimity. 

With  such  extended  exposure  the  fact 
that  his  reputation  with  both  labor  and 
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managemait  remains  unblemished  is  his 
true  testimonial.  His  perception  of  the 
substantive  issues  and  of  the  delicacy  of 
the  personal  relationships — his  sound 
and  unbiased  judgment — his  tireless 
energy — are  credentials  without  equal  for 
the  task  at  hand. 

His  most  recent  call  to  duty  on  the 
airline  machinists  dispute  does  not  mean 
that  a  solution  is  inevitable.  However, 
we  can  be  assured  that  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  will  perform  as  he  does 
in  every  one  of  his  undertakings — he 
will  attempt  to  overcome  even  the  inevi- 
table— but  never  will  the  inevitable  over- 
come him. 

We  in  the  Senate  are  proud  of  his  ap- 
pointment, the  Nation  should  be  cau- 
tiously relieved,  the  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute thankful, 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE  I  am  so  glad  I  did  not 
miss  this  speech.  When  I  came  onto 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  heard  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  I  was  much 
surprised, 

I  want  the  Senator  to  know  that  I  ap- 
preciate this  further  evidence  of  his 
leadership,  kindness,  and  devotion  to 
friendship.  I  do  not  deserve  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Montana;  but 
certainly,  as  a  human  being,  I  appreciate 
the  stimulation  and  Inspiration  it  has 
given  to  me.  It  pleases  me  to  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  Mike 
Mansfield,  has  that  trust  in  me,  and  it 
will  prove  to  be  a  source  of  great 
strength  to  me.  Although  I  am  bound 
to  disappoint  him  and  many  others 
many  times,  it  will  at  least  inspire  me  to 
keep  the  disappointments  at  a  minimum, 
so  far  as  my  human  powers  can  make 
that  possible.  I  thank  him  sincerely. 
His  remarks  are  a  manifestation  of  kind- 
ness that  is  far  beyond  my  desserts,  but 
I  want  him  to  know  how  much  I  ap- 
preciate his  friendship  and  his  trust. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  can  only  say,  in 
conclusion,  that  what  I  said  was  factual, 
the  truth,  and  very  well  deserved. 


THE     HIGHER     PATRIOTISM— LEC- 
TURE BY  SENATOR  FULBRIGHT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  April  21,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Sena- 
tor FtjLBRiGHT,  addressed  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  School  of  Advanced  In- 
ternational Studies  on  the  subject,  "The 
Higher  Patriotism."  This  lecture  was 
the  first  of  three  that  Senator  Fulbright 
will  give  at  this  institution. 

The  theme  of  the  three  lectures  Is  "The 
Arrogance  of  Power,"  and  in  this  open- 
ing exercise  Senator  Pulbright  outlines 
admirably  the  function,  and  the  outright 
necessity,  for  open  discussion,  debate, 
j«id  dissent  in  foreign  poUcy  matters  by 
both  the  public  and  Congress. 

Our  friend  from  Arkansas  is  described 
as  an  admirer  of  Mark  Twain;  but  I  sug- 
gest that  some  lines  Carl  Sandburg  wrote 
back  in  the  1920s  in  his  long  poem, 
ijood  Morning,  America,"  are  highly 


pertinent  to  the  theme  of  the  Pulbright 
lectures,  to  wit: 

Now  It's  Uncle  Sam  sitting  on  top  of  the 
world. 

Not  so  long  ago  it  was  John  Bull  and,  earlier 
yet.  Napoleon  and  the  eagles  of  France 
told  the  world  where  to  get  off  at. 

Spain,  Rome,  Greece,  Persia,  their  blunder- 
buss gvms,  their  spears,  catapults, 
ships,  took  their  turn  at  leading  the 
civilizations  of  the  earth — 

One  by  one  they  were  bumped  off,  moved 
over,  left  behind,  taken  for  a  ride;  they 
died  or  they  lost  the  wallop  they  used 
to  pack,  not  so  good,  not  so  good. 

One  by  one  they  no  longer  sat  on  top  of  the 
world — now  the  Young  Stranger  la 
Uncle  Sam,  Is  America  and  the  song 
goes,  "The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever," 
even  though  "forever"  Is  a  long  time. 

Even  though  the  oldest  kings  had  their  sing- 
ers and  clowns  calling,  "Oh  king,  you 
shall  live  forever." 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  immensely 
proud  of  the  military  power  we  have 
brought  to  bear  in  Vietnam.  No  doubt 
the  Spaniards,  Romans,  and  British 
were  equally  proud  of  the  military  power 
they  were  able  to  bring  to  bear  on  the 
world  in  which  they  were  interested.  But 
before  we  all  beghi  to  believe  that  the 
U.S.  Defense  Department  is  going  to  keep 
us  on  top  of  the  world  forever,  I  hope 
people  will  hear  and  read  and  meditate 
upon  the  Pulbright  lectures. 

I  hope,  too,  that  they  will  ponder  the 
facts  so  mechanically  rattled  off  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  as  though 
they  proved  something.  The  bombing 
statistics  alone  tell  us  that  we  are  plas- 
tering the  small  areas  of  South  and 
North  Vietnam  with  a  much  higher  rate 
of  explosive  destruction  than  we  visited 
upon  Korea  or  upon  Europe  in  World 
War  n. 

What  is  the  result?  What  are  we 
gaining  from  this  display  of  our  power 
to  deliver  destruction  upon  a  rather 
primitive  society? 

We  are  gaining  the  hatred  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  aroimd  the  world. 
We  are  establishing  a  shocking  image  of 
a  nation  whose  foreign  policy  should  be 
bottomed  upon  morality,  but  which  has 
become  characterized  by  immorality.  All 
one  has  to  do  is  listen  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
recognize  that  they  give  little  thought. 
If  any,  to  moral  principles  within  our 
foreign  policy.  We  are  more  interested 
now  in  the  ratio  of  the  kill  of  human 
beings,  all  the  children  of  God. 

Is  the  war  being  brought  to  an  end? 
Is  the  enemy  being  crushed?  Is  even 
the  military  return  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
cost?  Is  victory  brought  nearer  by  the 
exhibition  of  military  power  of  the 
United  States  upon  people  without  a 
navy,  without  an  air  force,  without  heavy 
power  by  way  of  firing  power?  Are  we 
delivering  these  bombs  simply  because 
it  Is  one  thing  we  can  do,  whereas  we  are 
incapable  of  dealing  with  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  Issues  and  problems 
that  are  the  cause  of  the  war? 

"Forever"  is  going  to  be  a  mighty  short 
time  for  us  unless  we  begin  to  pay  heed 
to  the  things  Senator  Fulbricht  is  tell- 
ing us  in  these  lectures.   I  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  the  first  lecture  by  this 
great  scholar  and  Senate  colleague,  en- 
titled "The  Higher  Patriotism,"  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Highes  Patriotism 
(Statement    by    Senator    J.    W.    Fttibbicht, 
chairman.    Committee    on   Foreign    Rela- 
tions, U.S.  Senate,  Christian  A.  Herter  lec- 
tures, lecture  I,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
School  of  Advanced  International  Studies, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  21,  1966) 
To  criticize  one's  country  Is  to  do  It  a  serv- 
ice and  pay  It  a  compliment.    It  is  a  service 
because  It  may  spur  the  country  to  do  better 
than  It  Is  doing:  It  Is  a  compliment  because 
It  evidences  a  belief  that  the  country  can  do 
better  than  It  Is  doing.     "This,"  said  Albert 
Camus  In  one  of  his  "Letters  to  a  German 
Friend,"  "Is  what  separated  us  from  you;  we 
made  demands.    You  were  satisfied  to  serve 
the  power  of  your  nation  and  we  dreamed  of 
giving  ours  her  truth."  ' 

In  a  democracy  dissent  Is  an  act  of  faith. 
Like  medicine,  the  test  of  Its  value  Is  not 
Its  taste  but  Its  effects,  not  how  It  makes 
people  feel  at  the  moment,  but  how  It  In- 
spires -  them  to  act  thereafter.  Criticism 
may  embarrass  the  country's  leaders  In  the 
short  run  but  strengthen  their  hand  In  the 
long  run;  It  may  destroy  a  consensus  on 
policy  while  expressing  a  consensus  of  val- 
ues. Woodrow  Wilson  once  said  that  there 
was  "such  a  thing  as  being  too  proud  to 
fight;"  there  Is  also,  or  ought  to  be,  such 
a  thing  as  being  too  confident  to  conform, 
too  strong  to  be  silent  In  the  face  of  appar- 
ent error.  Criticism.  In  short.  Is  more  than 
a  right;  it  is  an  act  of  patriotism,  a  higher 
form  of  patriotism,  I  believe,  than  the 
familiar  rituals  of  national  adultatlon. 

In  the  three  lectures  which  we  begin  to- 
night I  am  going  to  criticize  America,  I  hopM 
not  unfairly,  and  always  In  the  hope  of 
rendering  a  service  and  the  confidence  of 
paying  a  compliment.  It  Is  not  a  pejorative 
but  a  tribute  to  say  that  America  Is  worthy 
of  criticism.  If  nonetheless  one  is  charged 
with  a  lack  of  patriotism,  I  would  reply  with 
Camus,  "No,  I  didn't  love  my  country.  If 
pointing  out  what  Is  tmjust  In  what  we  love 
amounts  to  not  loving.  If  Insisting  that  what 
we  love  should  measure  up  to  the  finest 
image  we  have  of  her  amounts  to  not 
loving."  • 

What  Is  the  finest  image  of  America?  To 
me  It  Is  the  Image  of  a  composite,  or  better 
still  a  synthesis,  of  diverse  peoples  and  cul- 
tures, come  together  In  harmony  but  not 
Identity,  In  an  open,  receptive,  generous,  and 
creative  society.  Almost  200  years  ago  a 
Frenchman  who  had  come  to  live  In  Amer- 
ica posed  the  question,  "What  Is  an  Amer- 
ican?" His  answer,  In  part,  was  the  fol- 
lowing: "Here  Individuals  of  all  nations 
are  melted  Into  a  new  race  of  men,  whose 
labors  and  posterity  will  one  day  cause  great 
change  In  the  world.  Americans  are  the 
western  pilgrims,  who  are  carrying  along 
with  them  that  great  mass  of  arts,  sciences, 
vigor,  and  industry,  which  began  long  since 
In  the  east;  they  will  finish  the  great  circle. 
The  Americans  were  once  scattered  till  over 
Europe;  here  they  are  Incorporated  into  one 
of  the  finest  systems  of  population  which  has 
ever  appeared,  and  which  will  hereafter  be- 
come distinct  by  the  power  of  the  different 


'  Albert  Camus,  second  letter,  December 
1943,  "Resistance,  Rebellion,  and  Death" 
(New  York:  Random  House,  Inc.,  1960),  p, 
10. 

'  Albert  Camus,  "Letters  to  a  German 
Friend,"  first  letter;  Ibid.,  p.  4. 
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climates  they  Inhabit  The  American  la  a 
new  man,  who  act*  upon  new  principles;  he 
must  therefore  entertain  new  ideas  and  form 
new  opinions.  Prom  involuntary  idleness. 
servile  dependence,  penury,  and  xiselesa  la- 
txjr,  he  has  passed  to  toils  of  a  very  ditTerent 
nature,  rewarded  by  ample  subsistence.  This 
IS  ail  American  "  ' 

With  due  allowance  for  the  author's  exu- 
berance, I  think  that  his  optimism  is  not  far 
ofT  the  mark  We  are  an  extraordinary  na- 
tion, endi^wed  with  a  rich  and  prtxluctlve 
land  and  a  talented  and  energetic  population. 
Sure'.y  a  nation  so  favored  is  capable  of 
extraordinary  achievement,  not  only  In  the 
area  of  producing  and  enjoying  great 
wealth— where  our  achievements  have  In- 
deed been  extrat>rdlnary — but  also  m  the  area 
of  hviman  and  international  relatloiis — In 
which  area  It  seems  to  me.  our  achievements 
have  fallen  short  of  our  capacity  and  prom- 
ise 

"he  questinn  that  I  rind  Intriguing — the 
;i\;e.siioii  which  I  have  chosen  as  the  theme  of 
t.'iese  lectures  although  I  have  no  answer  to 
It — Is  whether  a  nation  s<3  extra<irdlnarlly 
endowed  as  the  United  States  can  overcome 
that  arrogance  of  power  which  has  aAlcted, 
weakened  and  in  some  cases  destroyed  great 
nations  Ui  the  past. 

The  causes  of  the  malady  are  a  mystery 
but  Its  recurrence  is  one  of  the  uniformities 
of  history;  power  tends  to  confuse  Itself  with 
virtue  and  a  great  nation  Is  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  Idea  that  its  power  Is  a  sign 
of  Gods  favor,  conferring  upon  It  a  special 
responsibility  for  other  nations — to  make 
them  richer  and  happier  and  wiser,  to  re- 
.•nake  them,  that  Is,  in  It*  own  shining  Image. 
Power  confuses  itself  with  virtue  and  it  also 
tends  to  take  itself  for  omnipotence.  Once 
Imbued  with  the  idea  of  a  mission,  a  great 
nation  easily  assumes  that  it  h,'is  the  means 
as  wcU  as  the  duty  to  do  God's  work.  The 
Lord  after  a!!,  surely  would  not  choose  you 
as  His  agent  and  then  deny  you  the  sword 
with  which  to  work  His  will  German  sol- 
diers in  the  First  World  War  wore  belt  buckles 
imprinted  with  the  words  "Oott  mlt  uns." 
It  was  approximately  under  this  kind  of  in- 
fatuation- an  exaggerated  sense  of  power  and 
an  Imaginary  sense  of  mission — that  the 
.•\tiienian8  attacked  Syracuse  and  Napoleon 
and  then  Hitler  Invaded  Russia,  In  plain 
words  they  overextended  their  commltmenta 
and  they  came  to  grief 

My  question  is  whether  America  can  over- 
come the  fatal  arrogance  of  power.  My  hope 
and  my  belief  are  that  It  can,  that  It  has 
the  human  resources  to  accomplish  what  few 
If  any  great  nations  have  ever  accomplished 
before  t')  be  confident  but  also  tolerant  and 
rich  but  also  generous  to  be  willing  to  teach 
but  a;so  Willing  to  learn,  to  be  powerful  but 
also  wise  I  believe  that  America  Is  capable 
of  all  of  these  things;  I  also  believe  it  Is 
falling  short  of  them  Gradually  but  un- 
mistakably we  are  succumbing  to  the  arro- 
gance of  power  In  so  doing  we  are  not  living 
up  to  our  capacity  and  promise,  the  measure 
of  our  falling  short  is  the  meajure  of  the 
patriots  duty  of  dissent 

Tlie  discharge  of  that  most  Important  duty 
is  handicapped  In  America  by  an  unworthy 
tendency  to  fear  serioiis  criticism  of  our 
Government  In  the  abstract  we  celebrate 
freedom  of  opinion  as  a  vital  part  of  our 
patriotic  liturgy  It  is  only  when  some 
Americans  exercisi*  the  right  that  other 
Americans  are  shocked  No  one  of  course 
ever  criticizes  the  right  of  dissent;  It  Is  al- 
ways this  particular  Instance  of  It  or  Its  exer- 
cise under  the^e  particular  circumstances  or 
at   this   particular   time   that   throws  people 


into  a  blue  funk.  I  am  reminded  of  Samuel 
Butler's  observation  that  "People  In  general 
are  equally  horrified  at  hearing  the  Chris- 
tian religion  doubted,  and  at  seeing  it  prac- 
ticed." ' 

Intolerance  of  dissent  is  a  well  noted  fea- 
ture of  the  American  national  character. 
Louis  Hartz  attributes  It  to  the  heritage  of 
a  society  which  was  "bom  free,"  a  society 
which  Is  unnerved  by  deep  dissent  because 
it  has  experienced  so  little  of  lt.»  Alexis  de 
TocquevlUe  took  note  of  this  tendency  over 
a  hundred  years  ago.  "I  know  of  no  coun- 
try." he  wrote,  "In  which  there  Is  so  little 
Independence  of  mind  and  real  freedom  of 
discussion  as  In  America.  Profound  changes 
have  occurred  since  democracy  In  America 
first  appeared  and  yet  it  may  be  asked 
whether  recognition  of  the  right  of  dissent 
has  gained  substantially  In  ptractlce  as  well 
as  In  theory."  The  malady  In  Tocquevllle's 
view  was  one  of  democracy  Itself;  "The 
smallest  reproach  Irritates  Its  sensibility  and 
the  slightest  Joke  that  has  any  foundaUon 
m  truth  renders  It  Indignant;  frMn  the 
forms  of  its  language  up  to  the  solid  virtues 
of  its  character,  everything  must  be  made 
the  subject  of  encomium.  No  writer,  what- 
ever be  hla  eminence,  can  escape  paying  this 
tribute  of  adulation  to  his  fellow  citizens." " 
Prom  small  town  gatherings  to  high  policy 
councils  Americans  are  distressed  when  a 
writer  or  a  politician  interrupts  all  this  self- 
congratulatlon  and  expresses  himself  with 
simple,  uixadomed  candor.  As  prospective 
diplomats  and  professionals  In  various  fields 
of  International  relations,  many  of  you  will 
be  faced  sooner  or  later  with  the  dllenuna 
of  how  you  can  retain  your  capacity  for 
honest  Individual  Judgment  in  a  large  orga- 
nization In  which  the  surest  route  to  ad- 
vancement la  conformity  vrith  a  barren  and 
oppressive  orthodoxy.  There  are  many  in- 
telligent, courageous,  and  independent- 
minded  individuals  In  the  Foreign  Service  of 
the  United  States,  but  I  have  had  occasion 
to  notice  that  there  are  also  sycc^hants  and 
conformists,  Indivldueds  in  whose  minds  the 
distinction  between  crfficial  policy  and  per- 
sonal opinion  has  disappeared. 

A  few  months  ago  I  met  an  American  fwet, 
Mr.  Ned  O'Gorman,  who  had  Just  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Latin  America  sponsored  by 
the  State  Dep>artment.  He  said,  and  pre- 
viously had  written,  that  he  was  Introduced 
by  American  Embassy  ofBclals  In  the  coun- 
tries he  visited  that  If  he  were  questioned 
by  students  and  Intellectuals  with  whom  be 
was  scheduled  to  meet  on  such  difficult 
questions  as  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Vietnam  he  was  to  reply  that  he  was  un- 
prepared. Poets,  as  we  all  know,  are  un- 
governable people  and  Mr.  O'Oorman  proved 
no  exception.  He  finally  rebelled  at  a  meet- 
ing with  some  Brazilian  students  with  the 
following  result  as  he  described  it;  "T^e 
questions  came  swirling,  battering,  bel- 
lowing from  the  classroom.  Outside  the 
traffic  and  the  oily  electric  heat.  But  I  loved 
It.  I  was  hell  bent  for  clarity.  I  knew  they 
wanted  straight  answers  and  I  gave  them. 
I  had  been  gorged  to  sickness  with  Embassy 
prudence.  The  applatise  was  long  and  loud. 
The  Embassy  man  furious.  'You  are  taking 
money  dishonestly"  he  told  me.  'If  the  Gov- 
ernment pays  you  to  do  this  tour  you  must 
defend  it  and  not  damn  H.'  It  did  no  good 
when  I  explained  to  blm  that  If  I  didn't  do 
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what  I  was  doing,  then  I'd  be  taking  the 
money   dishonestly."' 

A  high  degree  of  loyalty  to  the  President's 
policy  Is  a  requirement  of  good  order  within 
the  Dep>artment  of  State  but  It  escapes  me 
totally  why  American  diplomats  should  not 
be  proud  to  have  American  poets  and  pro- 
fessors and  iwliticlans  demonstrate  their 
country's  political  and  intellectual  health 
by  expressing  themselves  with  freedom  and 
candor.  As  O'Gorman  put  it,  "I  spoke 
with  equal  force  of  the  glory  and  the  tragedy 
of  America.  And  that  is  what  terrified  the 
Americans."  ' 

The  universities — and  especially  institu- 
tions like  the  school  of  advanced  Interna- 
tional studies — have  a  special  obligation  to 
train  potential  public  servants  in  rigorously 
Independent  thinking  and  to  acquaint  them 
as  well  with  the  need  for  reconciling  loyalty 
to  an  organization  with  personal  integrity. 
It  is  an  extremely  Important  service  for  the 
universities  to  perform  becayse  the  most 
valuable  public  servant,  like  the  true  patriot, 
is  one  who  gives  a  higher  loyalty  to  his  coun- 
try's Ideals  than  to  Its  current  policy  and 
who  therefore  Is  willing  to  criticize  as  well 
as  to  comply.  - 

We  must  learn  to  treat  our  freedom  as  a 
source  of  strength,  as  an  asset  to  be  shown 
to  the  world  with  confidence  and  pride.  No 
one  challenges  the  value  and  Importance  of 
national  consensus  but  consensus  can  be 
understood  In  two  ways.  If  It  Is  interpreted 
to  metm  unquestioning  support  of  existing 
policies.  Its  effects  can  only  be  pernicious  and 
undemocratic,  serving  to  suppress  differences 
rather  than  to  reconcile  them.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  consensus  is  understood  to  mean 
a  general  agreement  on  goals  and  values  but 
not  necessarily  on  the  best  means  of  realiz- 
ing them,  then  and  only  then  does  It  become 
a  lasting  basis  of  national  strength.  It  Is 
consensus  in  this  sense  which  has  made 
America  strong  In  the  past.  Indeed,  much  of 
our  national  success  In  combining  change 
with  continuity  can  be  attributed  to  the  vig- 
orous competition  of  men  and  ideas  within 
a  context  of  shared  values  and  generally  ac- 
cepted institutions.  It  is  only  through  this 
kind  of  vigorous  competition  of  ideas  that  a 
consensus  of  values  can  sometimes  be  trans- 
lated Into  a  true  consensvis  of  policy.  Or 
as  Mark  Twain  plainly  put  It:  "It  were  not 
best  that  we  should  all  think  alike;  It  Is  dif- 
ference of  opinion  that  makes  horseraces,"  • 
Freedom  of  thought  and  discussion  gives 
a  democracy  two  concrete  advantages  over  a 
dictatorship  In  the  making  of  foreign  policy; 
it  diminishes  the  danger  of  an  irretrievable 
mistake  and  It  Introduces  Ideas  and  oppor- 
tunities that  otherwise  would  not  come  to 
llgbt. 

The  correction  of  errors  In  a  nation's  for- 
eign policy  is  greatly  assisted  by  the  timely 
raising  of  voices  of  criticism  within  the  na- 
tion. When  the  British  launched  their  dis- 
astrous attack  on  Egypt,  the  Labor  Party 
raised  a  collective  voice  of  indignation  while 
the  military  operation  was  still  underway; 
refusing  to  be  deterred  by  calls  for  national 
unity  in  a  crisis,  Labor  began  the  long,  pain- 
ful process  of  recovering  Great  Britain's  good 
name  at  the  very  moment  when  the  damage 
was  still  being  done.  Similarly,  the  French 
intellectuals  who  protested  Prance's  colonial 
wars  in  Indochina  and  Algeria  not  only  up- 
held the  values  of  French  democracy  but 
helped  pave  the  vray  for  the  enlightened 
policies  of  the  PUth  Republic  which  have 
made    Prance    the   most    respected   Western 
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Bi^on  in  the  underdeveloped  world.  It  was 
in  the  hope  of  performing  a  similar  service 
for  America  on  a  very  modest  scale  that  I 
criticized  American  intervention  in  the 
Oomlnlcan  Reptiblic  in  a  speech  in  the 
Senate  last  year. 

The  second  great  advantage  of  free  dis- 
cussion to  democratic  policymakers  Is  It* 
bringing  to  light  of  new  Ideas  and  the  sup- 
planting of  old  myths  with  new  realities.  We 
Americans  are  much  in  need  of  this  benefit 
because  we  are  severely,  if  not  uniquely, 
afllicted  with  a  habit  of  policymak- 
ing by  analogy;  North  Vietnam's  involve- 
ment In  South  Vietnam,  for  example,  is 
equated  with  Hitler's  Invasion  of  Poland 
and  a  parley  with  the  Vletcong  would  repre- 
sent another  Munich.  The  treatment  of 
slight  and  superficial  resemblances  as  if 
they  were  fullblooded  analogies,  as  In- 
stances, as  it  were,  of  history  "repeating  It- 
Klf,"  is  a  substitute  for  thinking  and  mUuse 
of  history.  The  value  of  history  Is  notwhat 
It  seems  to  prohibit  or  prescribe  but  its  gen- 
eral indications  as  to  the  kinds  of  p>ollcles 
that  are  Ukely  to  succeed  and  the  kinds  that 
are  likely  to  fall,  or,  as  one  historian  has 
suggested,  its  hints  as  to  what  is  Ukely  not 
oo  happen. 

Mark  Twain  offers  guidance  on  the  uses  of 
history.  "We  should  be  careful,"  he  wrote, 
"to  get  out  of  an  experience  only  the  wisdom 
Uiat  is  in  it — and  stop  there;  lest  we  be  like 
the  cat  that  sits  down  on  a  hot  stove  lid. 
She  will  never  sit  down  on  a  hot  stove  lid 
again — and  that  Is  well;  but  also  she  will 
never  sit  down  on  a  cold  one  anymore."  '" 

There  Is  a  kind  of  voodoo  about  American 
foreign  policy.  Certain  drums  have  to  be 
beaten  regularly  to  ward  off  evil  spirits — for 
example,  the  maledictions  which  are  regu- 
larly uttered  against  North  Vietnamese  ag- 
gression, the  "wild  men"  in  Peking,  com- 
munism in  general  and  President  de  Gaulle. 
Ortain  pledges  must  be  repeated  every  day 
lest  the  whole  free  world  go  to  rack  and 
ruin — for  example,  we  will  never  go  back  on 
a  commitment  no  matter  how  unvrise;  we  re- 
gard this  alliance  or  that  as  absolutely 
"vital"  to  the  free  world;  and  of  course  we 
will  stand  stalwart  in  Berlin  from  now  until 
Judgment  Day.  Certain  words  must  never 
be  uttered  except  in  derision — the  word  "ap- 
peasement," for  example,  comes  as  near  as 
any  word  can  to  summarize  everything 
that  is  regarded  by  American  policymakers 
as  stupid,  wicked  and  disastrous. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  we  should  heap  praise 
on  the  Chinese  Communists,  dismantle 
NATO,  abandon  Berlin,  and  seize  every  op- 
portunity that  comes  along  to  appease  oiu- 
enemies.  I  do  suggest  the  desirability  of  an 
atmosphere  In  which  unorthodox  Ideas  would 
wouse  Interest  rather  than  horror,  reflection 
rather  than  emotion.  As  likely  as  not,  new 
proposals,  carefully  examined,  would  be 
lound  wanting  and  old  policies  Judged  sound; 
what  U  wanted  is  not  change  itself  but  the 
capacity  for  change.  Consider  the  idea  of 
appeasement;  In  a  free  and  healthy  political 
atmosphere  It  would  elicit  neither  horror  nor 
enthusiasm  but  only  Interest  in  what  pre- 
^jely  Its  proponent  had  In  mind.  As  Winston 
Churchill  once  said;  "Appeasement  in  Itself 
may  be  good  or  bad  according  to  circum- 
stances. Appeasement  from  strength  is  mag- 
nanimous and  noble  and  might  be  the  surest 
and  perhaps  the  only  path  to  world  peace." 

In  addition  to  its  usefulness  for  redeeming 
error  and  introducing  new  Ideas,  free  and 
open  crlUclsm  has  a  third,  more  abstract  but 
no  less  Important  function  in  a  democracy. 
"U  therapy  and  catharsis  for  those  who  are 
troubled  or  dismayed  by  something  their 
??™V^  Is  doing;  It  helps  to  reassert  tradl- 
nonai  values,  to  clear  the  air  when  It  U  full 
ot  tension  and  mUtrust.  There  are  times  in 
puDiic  Ufe  as  In  private  life  when  one  must 
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protest,  not  solely  or  even  primarily  because 
one's  protest  will  be  politic  or  materially  pro- 
ductive, but  because  one's  sense  of  decency 
is  offended,  because  one  Is  fed  up  with  politi- 
cal craft  and  pubUc  Images,  or  simply  be- 
cause something  goes  against  the  grain.  The 
catharsis  thus  provided  may  indeed  be  the 
most  valuable  of  freedom's  uses. 

While  not  unprecedented,  protests  against 
a  war  In  the  middle  of  the  war  are  a  rare 
experience  for  Americans.  I  see  It  as  a  mark 
of  strength  and  maturity  that  an  articulate 
minority  have  raised  their  voices  against  the 
Vietnamese  war  and  that  the  majority  of 
Americans  are  enduring  this  dissent,  not 
without  anxiety,  to  be  sure,  but  with  better 
grace  and  understanding  than  would  have 
been  the  case  In  any  other  war  of  the  30th 
century. 

It  Is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  relative- 
ly healthy  atmosphere  In  which  the  debate 
Is  now  taking  place  will  not  give  way  to  a 
new  era  of  McCarthyism.  The  longer  the 
Vietnamese  war  goes  on  without  prospect  of 
victory  or  negotiated  peace,  the  war  fever 
will  rise;  hopes  will  give  way  to  fears  and 
tolerance  and  freedom  of  discussion  will  give 
way  to  a  false  and  strident  patriotism.  In 
Mark  Twain's  novel,  "The  Mysterious 
Stranger,"  a  benevolent  and  clairvoyant 
Satan  said  the  following  about  war  and  its 
effects; 

"There  has  never  been  a  Jtist  one,  never  an 
honorable  one — on  the  part  of  the  instigator 
of  the  war.  I  can  see  a  million  years  ahead, 
and  this  rule  will  never  change  In  so  many 
as  half  a  dozen  instances.  The  loud  little 
handful — as  usual — will  shout  for  the  war. 
The  pulpit  will — warily  and  cautiously — ob- 
ject— at  first;  the  great,  big,  dull  bulk  of  the 
nation  will  rub  Its  sleepy  eyes  and  try  to 
make  out  why  there  should  be  a  war,  and 
will  say,  earnestly  and  indignantly,  'It  Is  un- 
just and  dishonorable  and  there  Is  no  neces- 
sity for  It.'  Then  the  handful  will  shout 
louder.  A  few  fair  men  on  the  other  side  will 
argue  and  reason  against  the  war  with  speech 
and  pen,  and  at  first  will  have  a  hearing  and 
be  applauded:  but  it  will  not  last  long;  those 
others  will  outshout  them,  and  presently  the 
antiwar  audiences  will  thin  out  and  lose 
popularity.  Before  long  you  will  see  this 
curious  thing;  the  speakers  stoned  from  the 
platform,  and  free  speech  strangled  by  hordes 
of  furious  men  who  In  their  secret  hearts  are 
still  at  one  with  those  stoned  speakers — as 
earlier — but  do  not  dare  to  say  so.  And  now 
the  whole  nation — pulpit  and  all — will  take 
up  the  war  cry,  and  shout  itself  hoarse,  and 
mob  an  honest  man  who  ventures  to  oi>en 
his  mouth;  and  presently  such  mouths  will 
cease  to  open.  Next  the  statesmen  will  In- 
vent cheap  lies  putting  the  blame  upon  the 
nation  that  Is  attacked,  and  every  man  will 
be  glad  of  those  conscience-soothing  falsities, 
and  will  diligently  study  them  and  refuse  to 
examine  any  refutations  of  them;  and  thus 
he  will  by  and  by  convince  himself  that  the 
war  is  Just,  and  will  thank  God  for  the  better 
sleep  he  enJo3rs  after  this  process  of  grotesque 
self-deception."  " 

Past  exi>erience  provides  little  basis  for  con- 
fidence that  reason  can  prevail  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  mounting  war  fever.  In  a  contest 
between  a  hawk  and  dove  the  hawk  has  a 
great  advantage,  not  because  it  is  a  better 
bird,  but  because  it  is  a  bigger  bird  with 
lethal  talons  and  a  highly  developed  will  to 
use  them.  Without  illusions  as  to  the  pros- 
pect of  success  we  must  try  nonetheless  to 
bring  reason  and  restraint  into  the  emo- 
tionally charged  atmosphere  in  wiych  the 
Vietnamese  war  is  now  being  discussed.  In- 
stead of  trading  epithets  about  the  legiti- 
macy of  debate  and  about  who  Is  and  Is  not 
giving  "aid  and  comfcMt"  to  the  enemy,  we 
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would  do  well  to  focus  calmly  and  deliber- 
ately on  the  issue  itself,  recognising  that  all 
of  us  make  mistakes  and  that  mistakes  can 
only  be  corrected  If  they  are  acknowledged 
and  discussed,  and  recognizing  further  that 
war  Ls  not  Its  own  Justification,  that  It  can 
and  must  be  discussed  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  sacrifice  our  traditional  democratic  proc- 
esses to  a  false  image  of  national  unanimity. 
In  fact  the  protesters  against  the  Viet- 
namese war  are  In  good  historical  company. 
On  January  12,  1848,  Abraham  Lincoln  rose 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and 
made  a  speech  about  the  Mexican  War 
worthy  of  Senator  Mobsk.  Lincoln's  speech 
was  an  explanation  of  a  vote  he  had  recently 
cast  in  support  of  a  resolution  declaring  that 
the  war  had  been  unnecessary  and  uncon- 
stitutionally begun  by  President  Polk.  "I 
admit,"  he  said,  "that  such  a  vote  should 
not  be  given,  In  mere  wantonness,  and  that 
the  one  given,  la  Justly  censurable.  If  it  have 
no  other,  or  better  foundation.  I  am  one 
of  those  who  Joined  In  that  vote;  and  I  did 
so  under  my  best  impression  of  the  truth  of 
the  case."  " 

That  is  exactly  what  the  students  and  pro- 
fessors and  p>oUtlclans  who  oppose  the  Viet- 
namese war  have  been  doing;  they  have  been 
acting  on  their  "best  Impression  of  the  truth 
of  the  case."  Some  of  our  superpatriots 
assume  that  any  war  the  United  States  fights 
Is  a  Just  war,  if  not  Indeed  a  holy  crusade, 
but  history  does  not  sustain  their  view.  No 
reputable  historian  would  deny  that  the 
United  States  has  fought  some  wars  which 
were  unjust,  unnecessary  or  both — I  would 
suggest  the  War  of  1812,  the  Civil  War,  and 
the  Spanish -American  War  as  examples.  In 
an  historical  frame  of  reference  it  seems  to 
me  logical  and  proper  to  question  the  wisdom 
of  our  present  military  Involvement  In  Asia. 
The  wisdom  and  productivity  of  the  pro- 
test movement  of  students,  professors,  clergy 
and  others  may  well  be  questioned,  but  their 
courage,  decency,  and  patriotism  cannot  be 
doubted.  At  the  very  j^east  the  student  pro- 
test movement  of  the  sixties  is  a  moral  and 
Intellectual  improvement  on  the  panty  raids 
of  the  fifties.  In  fact  it  Is  a  great  deal  more: 
It  Is  an  expression  of  the  national  conscience 
and  a  manifestation  of  traditional  American 
Idealism.  I  agree  with  the  editorial  com- 
ment of  last  October's  very  Interesting  Issue 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  magazine,  in  which  It 
was  suggested  that  the  "new  radical"  move- 
ment "Is  not  shallow  and  sophomortc.  it  is 
not  based  on  the  traditional  formula  of  gen- 
erational defiance,  and  It  is  not  the  result 
of  an  Infusion  of  foreign  ideologies.  It  is 
based  Instead  on  personal  disenchantment 
and  the  feeling  of  these  radicals  that  they 
must  repudiate  a  corrupted  vision  of  society 
and  replace  it  with  a  purer  one."  " 

Protesters  against  the  Vietnamese  war  have 
been  held  up  to  scorn  on  the  ground  that 
they  wish  to  "select  their  wars,"  by  which  it 
is  apparently  meant  that  It  Is  hypocritical 
to  object  to  this  particular  war  while  not 
objecting  to  war  in  general.  I  fall  to  under- 
stand what  is  reprehensible  about  trying  to 
make  moral  distinctions  between  one  war 
and  another,  between,  for  example,  resistance 
to  Hitler  and  intervention  In  Vietnam.  Prom 
the  time  of  Grotlus  to  the  drafting  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  International  lawyers 
have  tried  to  distinguish  between  "Jizst  wars" 
and  "unjust  wars."  It  is  a  difficult  problem 
of  law  and  an  even  more  difficult  problem  of 
morality,  but  It  is  certainly  a  valid  problem 
and,  far  from  warrantii^  contempt,  those 
who  try  to  solve  it  deserve  our  sympathy  and 
respect. 


i«"The  Collected  Works  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln." vol.  1.  1824-48  (New  Brunswick:  Rut- 
gers University  Press.  1963).  p.  431. 

""The  New  Radicals,"  the  Johns  Hopkins 
magazine,  October  1966,  pp.  10-11. 
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There  can  be  no  solution  to  a  problem 
until  \t  IS  flrst  acknowledged  that  there  Is  a 
problem.  When  Mr  Meyers  reported  with 
respect  to  the  Vietnam  protests  the  Presi- 
dent's "surpride  that  any  one  dtlzen  would 
feel  toward  his  covmtry  In  a  way  that  Is  not 
consistent  with  the  national  Interest,"  he 
was  denying  the  existence  of  a  problem  as  to 
where  in  fa<:t  the  national  Interest  lies.  The 
answer,  one  must  concede.  Is  elusive,  but 
there  is  Indeed  a  question  and  It  Is  a  sign 
of  the  good  health  of  this  Nation  that  the 
question   IS   being  widely  and  clearly  posed. 

With  due  respect  for  the  honesty  and 
patriotism  of  the  student  demonstrations,  I 
would  offer  a  word  of  caution  to  the  young 
people  who  have  organized  and  participated 
In  them.  As  meet  politicians  discover 
sooner  or  later  the  most  dramatic  expres- 
sion of  grlevanc«8  Is  not  necessarily  the 
most  efTecUve.  That  would  seem  to  be 
especially  true  In  the  United  SUtes,  a  country 
which,  as  I  have  pclnted  out.  Is  easily  and 
ejccesslvely  alarmed  by  expres&ions  of  dis- 
sent We  are  for  better  or  worse,  an  es- 
sentially conservative  society,  in  such  a 
society  soft  words  are  likely  to  carry  more 
weight  than  harsh  wurds  and  the  most  ti- 
fectlve  dissent  Is  dlisent  that  is  expressed  In 
an  orderly,  which  is  so  say,  a  conservative 
ii,^n:ier 

For  these  reasons  direct  action  such  as  the 
burning  of  draft  cards  probably  does  more 
to  retard  than  Ui  advance  the  views  of  thoee 
who  uike  such  action.  The  burning  of  a 
drtilt  card  is  a  symbolic  act,  really  a  form  of 
eapreeelon  rather  than  of  action,  and  It  is 
stupid  and  vindictive  to  punish  It  as  a 
cnme  But  it  is  aistj  a  very  unwise  act. 
unwiae  because  it  is  shocking  rather  than 
persu^ive  to  most  Americans  and  because 
It  eip.jees  the  intilvidual  to  personal  rlak 
without    poillical    reward 

The  student,  like  the  p>Iltict«.n,  must  con- 
.Klde;  not  '.>iJiy  how  t<.i  say  what  he  means 
b.it  aisu  how  to  say  it  persu.isiv p;y.  The 
answer,  I  think,  is  that  u>  speait  persuasively 
one  must  speak  in  the  idiom  of  the  society  In 
which  one  Uvee.  The  form  of  protest  that 
mlKht  be  rewarding  in  Paris  or  R<.ime,  to  say 
nothing  of  Saigon  or  SanUj  Domingo,  wovUd 
t>e  absolutely  disastrous  in  Washington. 
Frustrating  though  it  may  be  w  some  Amer- 
icans it  is  nunetheless  a  fact  that  in  America 
the  messages  that  get  through  are  thoee  that 
are  sent  tiirough  channels,  through  the  slow. 
cumbersome  institutional  channels  devised 
by  the  Founding  Fathers  in   1789. 

The  good  order  and  democracy  of  our  so- 
ciety therefore  depend  on  the  keeping  open 
of  these  ;;hannels  .\s  long  as  every  tendency 
of  opinion  among  our  people  can  get  a  full 
and  re«pe<-tfui  hearing  from  the  elected 
represenuvtives  of  the  people,  the  teach-ins 
and  the  draft  card  burnings  and  the  demon- 
strations are  unlikely  to  become  the  principal 
fonns  of  dissent  in  America.  It  iii  only  when 
the  Congress  fails  to  challenge  the  Executive, 
when  the  opposition  falls  to  appose,  when 
politicians  join  in  a  spurious  consensus  be- 
hind controversial  policies,  that  the  campuses 
and  streets  and  public  squares  of  America 
are  likely  to  become  the  forums  of  a  direct 
and   disorderly  democracy. 

It  IS  the  joint  responsibility  of  politicia-ns 
and  opinion  leaders  In  the  universities  and 
elsewhere  to  keep  open  the  channels  of  com- 
munication between  the  people  and  their 
government.  Under  the  American  Constitu- 
tion •  he  proper  institutional  channel  for  that 
communication  Is  the  US  Congreas,  and 
especially  the  Senate,  to  whose  special  prob- 
lems and  re«p>onsibllltles  I  now  turn, 

Ir-.  recent  years  the  Congress  has  not  fully 
discharged  Its  reejDonslbaitles  In  the  field  of 
foreign  relations  The  redticed  role  of  the 
Congress  and  the  enhanced  role  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  making  of  foreign  policy  are  not 
t.-.e  result  merely  of  President  Johnson's  ideas 
of  consensus,   they  iu-e  the  culmination  of  a 


trend  In  the  constitutional  relationship  be- 
tween President  and  Congress  that  began  In 
1940,  that  Is  to  say.  at  the  beginning  of  this 
age  of  crisis. 

The  cause  of  the  change  is  crisis.  The 
President  has  the  authority  and  resources  to 
make  decisions  and  take  actions  In  an  emer- 
gency; the  Congress  does  not.  Nor,  In  my 
opinion,  should  It;  the  proper  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Congress  are  to  reflect  and  review, 
to  advise  and  criticize,  to  consent  and  to 
withhold  consent.  In  the  last  26  years 
American  foreign  policy  has  encountered  a 
shattering  series  of  crises  and  Inevitably — or 
almost  Inevitably — the  effort  to  cope  with 
these  has  been  Executive  efTort,  while  the 
Congress  Inspired  by  patriotism,  importuned 
by  Presidents,  and  deterred  by  lack  of  Infor- 
mation, has  tended  to  fall  in  line  behind  the 
Executive.  The  result  has  been  an  unhing- 
ing of  traditional  constitutional  relation- 
ships; the  Senate's  constitutional  powers  of 
advice  and  consent  have  atrophied  Into  what 
is  widely  regarded — though  never  asserted — 
to  be  a  duty  to  give  prompt  consent  with  a 
minimum  of  advice.  The  problem  is  to  find 
a  way  to  restore  the  constitutional  balance, 
to  find  ways  by  which  the  Senate  can  dis- 
charge its  duty  of  advice  and  consent  In  an 
era  of  permanent  crisis. 

Presidents  must  act  In  emergencies,  eape- 
clally  when  the  country  Is  at  war,  and  of 
the  last  five  Presidents  only  one  has  not  had 
to  wage  a  sizable  war  for  at  lea^t  a  pert  of  his 
period  in  office.  Beset  with  the  anxieties  of 
a  foreign  crisis,  no  President  can  relish  the 
Idea  of  inviting  opinionated  and  tendentious 
Senators  into  his  high  policy  councils.  His 
reluctance  Is  human,  but  It  1b  not  In  keeping 
with  the  Intent  of  the  Constitution.  I  be- 
lieve that,  as  representatives  of  the  people. 
Senators  have  the  duty,  not  merely  the  right, 
to  render  advice,  not  on  the  day-to-day  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy,  but  on  its  direction 
and  philosophy  as  these  are  shaped  by  major 
decisions.  I  conclude  that,  when  the  Presi- 
dent, for  reasons  with  which  we  can  all 
sympathize,  does  not  invite  us  Into  bis  high 
policy  councils,  it  Is  otir  duty  to  Infiltrate  our 
way  In  as  beet  we  can. 

I  can  Illustrate  by  some  personal  experi- 
ences the  extent  to  which  the  trend  toward 
Executive  predominance  has  gone  and  the 
extraordinary  dlfflculty  which  a  Senator  has 
In  trying  to  discharge  his  responslhlilty  to 
render  useful  advice  and  to  grant  or  with- 
hold his  consent  with  adequate  knowledge 
and  sound  Judgment. 

Many  of  us,  at  the  time  of  the  great  Cuban 
missile  crisis  of  1962,  were  in  our  home  States 
campaigning  for  reelection.  'When  the  Pres- 
ident called  some  of  us  back — the  leadership, 
appropriate  committee  chairmen,  and  rank- 
ing minority  members — we  were  not  told  the 
nature  of  the  emergency  about  which  we 
were  to  be  consulted  or  Informed,  but  of 
course  we  were  able  to  guess  the  approxi- 
mate situation.  We  convened  at  the  White 
House  at  5  pjn.  and  were  briefed  by  the 
President  and  his  advisers  on  the  crisis  and 
on  the  decisions  which  had  already  been 
taken  on  how  to  deal  with  it.  When  the 
President  asked  for  comments.  Senator  Rus- 
sell and  I  advocated  the  invasion  of  Cuba  by 
American  forces,  I,  as  explained  In  a  memo- 
randum which  I  had  hastily  prepared,  on  the 
ground  that  a  blockade,  involving  as  It  might 
a  direct,  forcible  confrontation  with  Russian 
ships,  would  be  more  likely  to  provoke  a 
nuclear  war,  than  an  invasion  which  would 
pit  American  soldiers  against  Cuban  soldiers 
and  allow  the  Russians  to  stand  aside.  Had 
I  been  able  to  formulate  my  views  on  the 
basis  of  facts  rather  than  a  guess  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  situation,  I  might  have  made 
a  different  reconunendatlon.  In  any  case,  the 
recommendation  I  made  represented  my  best 
judgment  at  the  time  and  I  thought  It  my 
duty  to  offer  It. 

The  decision  to  blockade  Cuba  had  already 
been  made.    The  meeting  at  the  White  House 


broke  up  after  6  pjn.  and  President  Kennedy 
went  on  television  at  7  p.m.  to  announce  his 
decision  to  the  American  people.  In  hie  book 
on  President  Kennedy,  Theodore  Sorensen 
refers  to  the  temerity  of  those  of  us  from 
the  Congress  who  expressed  opinions  at  the 
White  House  meeting  as  "the  only  sour  note" 
In  all  of  the  decisionmaking  related  to  the 
crisis." 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  28.  1965,  the 
leaders  of  Congress  were  called  once  again  to 
an  emergency  meeting  at  the  White  House. 
We  were  told  that  the  revolution  that  had 
broken  out  4  days  before  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  had  gotten  completely  out  of  hand, 
that  Americans  and  other  foreigners  on  the 
scene  were  in  great  danger,  and  that  Ameri- 
can marines  would  be  landed  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo that  night  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
protecting  the  llvOB  of  Americans  and  other 
foreigners.  None  of  the  congressional  lead- 
ers expressed  disapproval  of  the  action 
planned  by  the  President.  Pour  months 
later,  after  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  Do- 
minican crisis  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  meeting  In  closed  sessions, 
it  was  clear  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that, 
while  saving  American  lives  may  have  been 
a  factor  In  the  decision  to  Intervene  on 
April  28,  the  major  reason  was  a  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  U.S,  Government  to 
defeat  the  rebel,  or  constitutionalist,  forces 
whose  victory  at  that  time  was  Imminent, 
Had  I  known  In  April  what  I  knew  In  August, 
I  most  certainly  would  have  objected  to  the 
American  Intervention  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

Almost  9  months  before  the  Dominican 
intervention,  on  August  5,  1964,  the  Congress 
received  an  urgent  request  from  President 
Johnson  for  the  Immediate  adoption  of  a 
Joint  resolution  regarding  southeast  Asia, 
On  Atigvist  7,  after  perfunctory  committee 
hearings  and  a  brief  debate,  the  Congress, 
with  only  two  Senators  dissenting,  adopted 
the  resolution  authorizing  the  President 
to  take  all  necessary  steps,  including  the 
use  of  armed  force,  against  aggression  in 
southeast  Asia.  Once  again  Congress  had 
been  asked  to  show  its  suppwrt  for  the  Presi- 
dent in  a  crisis;  once  again,  without  ques- 
tions or  hesitation,  it  had  done  so. 

The  Joint  resolution  of  August  7  was  a 
blank  check  signed  by  the  Congress  In  an 
atmosphere  of  urgency  that  seemed  at  the 
time  to  preclude  debate.  Since  Its  adoption 
the  administration  has  converted  the  'Viet- 
namese conflict  from  a  civil  war  in  which 
some  American  advisers  were  Involved  to  a 
major  International  war  In  which  the  prin- 
cipal fighting  unit  Is  an  American  army  of 
260.000  men.  Each  time  that  Sena- 
tors have  raised  questions  about  successive 
escalations  of  the  war,  we  have  had  the 
blank  check  of  August  7,  1964,  waved  in  our 
faces  as  suppKJsed  evidence  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  the  Congress  for  a  policy 
in  southeast  Asia  which  In  fact  has  been 
radically  changed  since  the  stmimer  ol 
1964. 

All  this  is  very  frustrating  to  s«ne  of  us 
In  the  Senate,  but  we  have  only  ourselves 
to  blame.  Had  we  met  our  responsibility  of 
careful  examination  of  a  Presidential  request, 
had  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
held  hearings  on  the  resolution  before  recom- 
mending Its  adoption,  had  the  Senate  de- 
bated the  resolution  and  considered  Its 
implications  before  giving  Its  overwhelming 
approval,  we  might  have  put  limits  and 
quallflcatlons  on  otu-  endorsement  of  future 
uses  of  force  In  southeast  Asia,  if  not  in  the 
resoluUon  Itself  then  In  the  legislative  his- 
tory preceding  its  adopUon.  As  It  was.  omy 
Senators  Moasx  and  Grusning  debated  the 
resolution. 

I,  myself,  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign  K«- 
latlons  Committee,  served  as  floor  manager 
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of  the  southeast  Asia  resolution  and  did  all 
I  could  to  bring  about  Its  prompt  and  over- 
whelming adoption.  I  did  so  because  I  was 
confident  that  President  Johnson  would  use 
oux  endorsement  with  wisdom  and  restraint. 
I  was  also  influenced  by  partisanship:  an 
election  campaign  was  in  progress  and  I 
had  no  wish  to  make  any  difBcultles  for  the 
President  in  his  race  against  a  Republican 
candidate  whose  election  I  thought  would 
be  a  disaster  for  the  country.  My  role  In  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  of  Augiut  7,  1964, 
la  a  source  of  neither  pleastu-e  nor  pride  to 
me  today — although  I  do  not  regret  the  out- 
come of  the  election. 

How  then  can  the  Senate  discharge  Its 
constitutional  responsiblUtiee  of  advice  and 
consent  In  an  age  when  the  direction  and 
philosophy  of  foreign  policy  are  largely 
shaped  by  urgent  decisions  made  at  moments 
of  crisis?  I  regret  that  I  have  no  defl.nltlve 
formula  to  offer  but  I  do  have  some  Ideas  as 
to  how  both  the  Senate  as  an  Institution  and 
an  Individual  Senator  can  meet  their  con- 
stitutional responsibilities. 

The  Senate  as  a  whole.  I  think,  should 
undertake  to  revive  and  strengthen  the  de- 
liberative ftinctlon  which  it  has  permitted  to 
atrophy  In  the  course  of  26  years  of  crisis. 
Acting  on  the  premise  that  dissent  Is  not 
disloyalty,  that  a  true  consenstis  Is  shapyed 
by  airing  our  differences  rather  than  sup- 
pressing them,  the  Senate  shotild  again  be- 
come, as  it  used  to  be,  an  institution  In 
which  the  great  Issues  of  American  politics 
are  contested  with  thoroughness,  energy,  and 
candor.  Nor  should  the  Senate  allow  itself 
to  be  too  easily  swayed  by  executive  pleas 
for  urgency  and  unanimity,  or  by  allegations 
of  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States  made  by  officials  whose  con- 
cern may  be  heightened  by  a  distaste  for 
criticism  directed  at  themselves. 

In  recent  months,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  has  engaged  in  an  ex- 
periment in  public  education.  The  commit- 
tee has  made  itself  available  as  a  forum  for 
the  meeting  of  politicians  and  professors  and, 
more  broadly,  as  a  forum  through  which 
recognized  experts  and  scholars  could  help 
Increase  congressional  and  public  under- 
standing of  the  problems  associated  with  our 
Involvement  In  Vietnam  and  our  relations 
with  Commtmlst  China.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
this  experiment  will  not  only  contribute  to 
public  education  but  will  help  to  restore  the 
Senate  to  Its  proF>er  role  as  adviser  to  the 
President  on  the  great  issues  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. 

I  believe  that  the  public  hearings  on  Viet- 
nam, by  bringing  before  the  American  peo- 
ple a  variety  of  opinions  and  disagreements 
pertaining  to  the  war,  and  perhaps  by  help- 
ing to  restore  a  degree  of  balance  between 
the  executive  and  the  Congress,  have  done 
far  more  to  strengthen  the  country  than  to 
weaken  It.  The  hearings  have  been  criti- 
cized on  the  ground  that  they  conveyed  an 
"Image"  of  the  United  States  as  divided  over 
the  war.  Since  the  country  obviously  Is 
divided,  what  was  conveyed  was  a  fact  rather 
than  an  image.  As  I  have  already  indicated, 
I  see  no  merit  In  the  view  that  we  should 
maintain  an  Image  of  unity  even  though  it 
Is  a  false  image  maintained  at  the  cost  of 
suppressing  the  normal  procedures  of  democ- 
racy. 

In  coming  months,  and  perhaps  years,  the 
^relgn  Relations  Committee  contemplates 
additional  proceedings  pertaining  to  major 
questions  of  American  foreign  policy.  It  la 
our  expectation  that  these  proceedings  may 
generate  controversy.  If  they  do,  it  will  not 
bei)ecau8e  we  value  controversy  for  Its  own 
sake  but  rather  because  we  accept  It  as  a 
condition  of  intelligent  decUionmaking,  as, 
indeed,  the  crucible  in  which  a  national  con- 
census as  to  objectives  may  be  translated 
into  a  consensus  of  policy  as  weU. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  ww^s  about  the 
problsBM  and  decisions  that  an  individual 


Senator  faces  In  the  effort  to  make  a  useful 
contribution  to  the  country's  foreign  rela- 
tions. 

A  Sei^ttff  who  wishes  to  Influence  foreign 
policy  must  consider  the  probable  results  of 
oommunlcatlng  privately  with  the  executive 
or,  alternatively,  c*  speaking  out  publicly.  I 
do  not  see  any  great  principle  involved  here: 
it  Is  a  matter  of  how  one  can  better  achieve 
what  one  hopes  to  achieve.  For  my  own  part, 
I  have  used  both  methods,,  with  results  vary- 
ing according  to  circumstance.  Other  things 
being  equal — which  they  seldom  are — I  find 
it  more  iagreeable  to  conununlcate  privately 
with  Democratic  Presidents  and  publicly  with 
Republican  Presidents. 

Since  1961 ,  when  the  Democrats  came  back 
to  power,  I  have  made  recommendations  to 
the  President  on  a  niunber  of  occasions 
through  confidential  memorandums.  In 
March  1961 1  gave  President  Kennedy  a  mem- 
orandum expressing  opjxjsltlon  to  the  pro- 
jected invasion  of  Cuba  at  the  Bay  of  P(gs; 
although  my  recommendation  was  not  ac- 
cepted. It  was  given  a  full  and  fair  hearing 
by  the  President  and  his  advisers.  In  June 
1961  I  sent  the  President  a  memorandum 
protesting  public  statements  on  controversial 
pwUtlcal  Issues  made  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  under  the  sponsorship  of  right 
wing  organizations;  It  restated  In  the  Issu- 
ance of  an  order  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  restricting  such  activities  and  it  also 
produced  a  lively  Senate  debate  In  which  I 
was  accused  of  wishing  to  "muitzle  the 
military." 

In  April  1965  I  sent  P^resldent  Johnson  a 
memorandum  containing  certain  recommen- 
dations on  the  war  In  Vietnam,  recommenda- 
tions which  I  reiterated  thereafter  in  prt'vate 
conversations  with  high  administration  of- 
ficials. When  it  became  very  clear  that  the 
administration  did  not  find  my  ideas  per- 
suasive, I  began  to  make  my  views  kno'wn 
publicly  In  the  hope,  If  not  of  bringing  about 
a  change  In  administration  jxjllcy,  then  at 
least  of  opening  up  a  debate  on  that  policy. 

On  the  afternoon  of  September  16,  1966,  I 
made  a  speech  in  the  Senate  criticizing  the 
U.S.  Intervention  In  the  Dominican  Republic. 
That  morning  I  had  sent  a  copy  of  the  speech 
to  President  Johnson,  accompanied  by  a  let- 
ter which  read.  In  part,  as  follows: 

"Dear  Mb.  PKEsmzNT:  Enclosed  is  a  copy 
of  a  speech  that  I  plan  to  make  in  the  Senate 
regarding  the  crisis  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. As  you  know,  my  committee  has  held 
extensive  hearings  on  the  E>omlnican  matter; 
this  speech  contains  my  personal  comments 
and  conclusions  on  the  Information  which 
was  brought  forth  in  the  hearings. 

"As  you  will  note,  I  believe  that  important 
mistakes  were  made.  I  further  believe  that 
a  public  discussion  of  recent  events  In  the 
Dominican  Republic,  even  though  it  brings 
forth  viewpoints  which  are  critical  of  actions 
taken  by  your  administration,  •will  be  of  long- 
term  benefit  In  correcting  past  errors,  help- 
ing to  prevent  their  rep)etltion  In  the  future, 
and  thereby  advancing  the  broader  purposes 
of  your  pKJllcy  in  Latin  America.  It  Is  In  the 
hope  of  assisting  you  toward  these  ends,  and 
for  this  reason  only,  that  I  have  prepared 
my  remarks. 

•  •  «  •  • 

"Another  purpose  of  my  statement  Is  to 
provide  a  measure  of  reassurance  for  thoee 
liberals  and  reformers  In  Latin  America  who 
were  distressed  by  our  Dominican  actions. 
Just  as  you  did  in  your  outstanding  state- 
ment to  the  Latin  American  ambassadors 
on  August  17  I  believe  that  the  people  in 
Latin  America  whose  efforts  are  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  are 
in  need  of  reassurance  that  the  United  States 
remains  committed  to  the  goals  of  social 
reform.  I  know  that  you  are  doing  a  great 
deal  to  provide  such  reassurance  and  one  of 
my  piuposes  In  this  speech  'wlU  be  to  supple- 
ment your  own  efforts  In  this  field." 


My  si>eech  generated  a  controvert,  A 
number  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  ex- 
pressed support  for  my  position;  others  dis- 
agreed. Much  of  the  criticism,  to  my  sur- 
prise and  disappointment,  was  directed  not 
at  what  I  had  said  about  tbe  Dominican 
Republic  and  Latin  America  but  at  the  pro- 
priety of  my  speaking  out  at  all.  As  Church- 
ill once  said,  "I  do  not  resent  criticism,  evem 
when,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  It  parts  for 
the  time  with  reality,"  " 

I  was  taken  aback,  however,  by  the  con- 
sternation caused  by  my  breach  of  the  pre- 
vailing consensus.  With  these  thoughts  In 
mind,  I  said  In  the  Senate  on  October  22, 
1966: 

"I  believe  that  the  chalmxan  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  has  a  special 
obligation  to  offer  the  best  advice  he  can  on 
matters  of  foreign  policy:  It  Is  an  obligation, 
I  believe,  which  is  inherent  in  the  chairman- 
ship, which  takes  precedence  over  party  loy- 
alty, and  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
whether  the  chairman's  views  are  solicited 
or  desired  by  people  in  the  executive  branch. 

"I  am  not  impressed  with  suggestions  that 
I  had  no  right  to  speak  as  I  did  on  Santo 
Domingo.  The  real  question.  It  seems  to 
me.  Is  whether  I  had  the  right  not  to 
speak,"  " 

It  Is  difficult  to  measure  the  effectiveness 
of  a  Senator's  speech,  because  Its  effect  may 
be  something  not  done  rather  than  some 
specific  action  or  cliange  of  policy  by  the 
Executive.  Generally  speaking.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  Senator's  criticism  Is  less  likely 
to  affect  the  case  in  point  than  it  Is  to  affect 
some  similar  case  In  the  future.  I  am  In- 
clined to  believe,  for  example,  that  my  criti- 
cism of  the  State  Department  last  summer 
for  Its  failure  to  give  public  support  to  Fire- 
stone Tire  &.  Rubber  Co,  when  It  was  brought 
under  right  wing  attack  for  ageelng  to  engi- 
neer a  synthetic  rubber  plant  In  Rumania, 
while  It  did  not  revive  that  transaction,  may 
have  encouraged  the  State  Department  to 
give  vigorous  and  timely  support  to  a  num> 
ber  of  tobacco  companies  who  were  subse- 
quently criticized  by  extremist  groups  for 
their  purchase  of  tobacco  from  certain  East- 
em  European  Commtmlst  countries.  As  to 
the  effect  of  my  Dominican  speech,  it  may 
have  been  a  factor  In  the  administration's 
support  for  the  Garcia  Oodoy  goverrunent  in 
its  resistance  to  pressures  by  the  Dominican 
military.  Its  more  significant  results  will 
be  shown  In  the  reaction  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment if  It  Is  again  confronted  with  a 
violent  revolution  In  Latin  America,  As  to 
my  criticisms  and  thoee  of  my  colleagues  re- 
garding the  Vietnamese  'war,  their  effect  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

Before  considering  how  he  will  try  to  in- 
fluence events  a  politician  must  decide  which 
events  he  proposes  to  Influence  and  which 
he  will  leave  largely  to  the  determination  of 
others.  The  Senate  consists  of  a  hundred 
individuals  with  60  separate  constittiencies 
and  widely  varying  fields  of  Individual  knowl- 
edge and  interest.  There  Is  little  that  a 
Senator  can  accomplish  by  his  own  efforts; 
If  he  Is  to  have  an  effect  on  public  policy, 
he  must  influence  his  colleagues.  Sometimes, 
but  not  often,  a  colleague's  support  can  be 
won  by  charm;  It  can  certainly  be  lost  by 
rudeness.  Occasionally  it  can  be  won  by 
persuasive  rhet<M-lc:  more  often  it  is  gotten 
by  trading  your  support  on  one  Issue  for  his 
on  another,  or  simply  by  a  general  practice 
of  limiting  your  own  Initiative  to  matters 
of  unusual  interest  or  Importance  while 
otherwise  accepting  the  recommendations  of 
the  committees.  And,  in  some  Instances,  a 
Senator  may  influence  his  colleagues  by  in- 
fluencing their  constituencies. 


"  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Jan. 
22.  1941. 

"  OONCaZSSIONAL  RXOOKD,  vol.  Ill,  pt.  21,  p. 
28373. 
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Some  may  regard  itilB  proc«M  oi  mutual 
accommodation  as  unethical  I  do  not  reganl 
U  as  uneihica;,  because  I  do  not  piac«  my 
own  wishes  and  judgments  on  a  plane  above 
thi:«e  of  my  colleagues  Tliere  axe  no  areas 
of  public  policy  In  which  I  am  absolutely 
sure  of  "he  correctness  of  my  opiruons,  but 
there  are  seine  In  which  I  am  reasonabiy  con- 
flden:  of  my  Judgment;  it  is  in  these  areas 
that  I  try  to  make  a  contribution  There  are 
other  areas  in  which  my  Icnowledge  is  iimlted, 
,ind  m  these  I  prefer  to  let  others  take  the 
.ead  Tiiere  are  atlH  other  areas  m  which  I 
am  proscribed  from  leadership  or  initiative 
by  the  strong  preferences  of  my  constituency. 

A  poillician  has  no  right  to  ask  that  he 
be  absolved  from  public  Judgment,  he  may 
hope,  however  that  he  will  be  judged  princi- 
pally on  the  basis  of  his  performance  in  the 
areas  of  his  principal  effort  He  may  hope 
that  he  will  be  judged  not  as  a  saint  or  a 
paragon  but  as  a  human  being  entrusted  by 
his  constituents  with  extraordinary  responsi- 
bilities but  endowed  by  the  Ltjrd  with  the 
game  problems  of  judgment  and  temptation 
that  afflict  the  rest  of  the  human  race. 

In  conclusion,  I  reiterate  the  theme  on 
which  I  opened  and  the  theme  that  I  will  de- 
velop further  ;n  the  next  two  lectures:  that, 
A3  a  nation  extraordinarily  endowed  with 
hunxan  and  material  resources,  as  a  nation 
which  is  a  synthesis  of  many  nations,  Amer- 
ica has  the  poBSiblllty  of  escaping  that  fata. 
arrogance  wnirh  so  often  In  the  pasi  has 
been  the  legacy  of  great  power:  that  it  has 
the  possibility,  instead  of  seeking  to  remake 
the  world  m  its  own  image,  of  helping  to 
bring  about  some  reconciliation,  pernaps 
even  some  synthesis,  of  the  rival  ideologies 
ot  our  time 

None  of  us — student,  professor,  poUticiaa 
or  private  citizen — can  advance  this  aim  by 
uncritical  support  of  the  policies  of  the  mo- 
ment AU  of  us  l-.ave  the  responsibility  to 
act  upon  a  higher  patriotism  which  is  to 
love  cur  country  less  for  what  It  Is  than  for 
what  we  would  like  It  to  be 


we  must  legislate  to  compel 
alt:omobii.e  manufacturers 
to  manufacture  mechanical- 
ly safe  automobiles 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr.  President, 
the  hearings  being  conducled  by  the 
Senate  Conimerce  Comniittee  on  auto- 
mobile safety  are  of  concern  and  im- 
portance to  all  American.?  I  am  hopeful 
tha*.,  when  these  hearings  are  concluded 
and  our  colleagues  who  serve  on  the 
Commerce  Committee  have  carefully 
considered  the  testimony  they  have 
heard,  strong  automobile  safety  legisla- 
tion will  be  favorably  reported  and  de- 
bated and  pa.ss<:'d  in  the  Senate 

Mai.ufacturers  and  dealers  of  auto- 
mobiles should  be  required  by  act  of 
Congress  to  .see  to  it  that  safety  stand- 
ards fixed  by  independent  experts — who 
should  be  relied  uixin  to  put  the  public 
interest  first — are  adopted  and  provided 
on  automobiles  sold  as  new  or  used  cars. 
If  stinct  requirements  are  based  on  the 
f^ndir.Ks  (-f  a  team  of  experts  who  have 
Investigated  fatal  motor  accidents  just 
a^s  thoroughly  as  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
ev;>erts  investigate  plane  crashes,  then 
the  cruel  fact  that  many  thousands  of 
.Americaiis  are  now  unnecessarily  killed 
on  our  public  roads  would  become  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Let  us  legislate  m  the  en- 
deavor to  greatly  reduce  accidents  on 
our  roads  and  turnpikes  and  to  save  lives. 


The  total  of  50,000  persons  slaughtered 
in  traflac  accidents  In  the  period  of  only 
1  year  seems  but  a  statistic.  How  many 
people,  for  example,  realize  when  they 
commence  a  trip  in  their  automobile  that 
the  risk  of  injury  or  death  Is  approxi- 
mately 50  times  greater  than  had  they 
made  this  trip  by  train?  Fortunately, 
hearings  have  been  held  on  this  subject 
before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
and  legislation  should  be  forthcoming 
before  this  Congress  adojums. 

Statistics  for  the  year  1964  have  been 
carefully  compiled.  The  relative  death 
rates  during  that  year  per  100  mlUion 
passenger  miles  traveled  were  as  follows : 
railroad  passenger  trains,  .05:  sched- 
uled airplane  travel,  .14;  scheduled 
buses.  1.30;  passenger  autos  and  taxi- 
cabs.  2.40. 

Officials  of  the  General  Motors  Corp. 
are  to  be  praised  for  calling  in  1,500,000 
of  their  automobiles  which  allegedly  have 
unsafe  throttles.  Yet,  most  of  us  may 
have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  this  would 
not  have  been  done  except  for  publicity 
given  testimony  of  witnesses  at  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MODIFICATION  IN  THE  STRUCTURE 
AND  DEPLOYMENT  OF  NATO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
scope  of  the  change  is  not  yet  clear.  The 
timing  is  not  yet  set.  But  whether  or 
not  It  is  welcomed,  a  modification  in  the 
structure  and  deployment  of  NATO  is  to 
be  expected.  Such  is  the  effect  of  the 
recent  letter  which  President  de  Gaulle 
addressed  to  other  heads  of  states  on  his 
intentions  with  respect  to  French  par- 
ticipation in  the  organization. 

The  pressure  for  change  in  NATO, 
however,  did  not  begin  with  this  letter. 
If  there  must  be  a  luiique  role  ascribed 
to  President  de  Gaulle,  it  is  that  of  open- 
ing the  vEdve  to  release  the  pressures  for 
change  in  NATO  which  have  been  build- 
ing for  many  years.  Now  that  It  is  open, 
the  valve  Is  not  likely  to  be  closed  again 
until  there  has  been  a  thorough  consid- 
eration of  the  premises  as  well  as  the 
present  relevance  of  the  bureaucratic 
structure  which  underpins  the  Atlantic 
Alliance.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  to  in- 
sist that  the  .valve  remain  open  until 
there  can  be  a  full  reexamination  of 
NATO  a  decade  and  a  half  after  its  es- 
tablishment and  In  the  light  of  the  vastly 
altered  circumstances  which  exist  in 
Europe  and  the  world  today. 

What  I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  the  French  letter  be  regarded,  not 
as  a  shocking  impertinence,  but  rather  as 
a  helpful  Initiative  which  could  lead  to 
adjustments  in  NATO  that  serve  not  only 


the  interests  of  France,  but  our  interests 
as  well,  not  to  speak  of  other  member 
nations. 

Let  me  add  that  I  am  not  unaware  that 
the  French  position  has  not  generally 
been  viewed  in  this  fashion.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  has  more  often  been  interpreted 
as  dangerous  in  the  extreme  or  as  a  per- 
sonal affront,  or  as  a  reflection  of  a  hos- 
tility toward  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
one  sometimes  has  the  impression  from 
such  interpretations  that  the  United 
States  has  been  challenged  to  a  duel  by 
the  President  of  France,  that  the  choice 
of  weapons — since  it  falls  to  us — has  been 
made  and  we  are  already  on  a  diplomatic 
field  of  honor  from  which  we  cannot 
budge  until  satisfaction  has  been  ob- 
tained. 

I  think  that  that  is  a  most  unfortunate 
impression,  and  it  is  a  source  of  regret 
that  it  has  had  so  wide  a  circulation. 
Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  words  of 
President  de  Gaulle's  handwritten  letter 
to  President  Johnson  which  suggests  an- 
tagonism toward  the  United  States  in 
any  way,  shape,  or  form.  Certainly,  there 
is  nothing  In  President  Johnson's  reply 
which  suggests  hostility  to  France  In  any 
way,  shape,  or  form.  Good  sense  ought 
to  predominate  in  this  matter  and  it 
ought  to  be  kept  free  of  personal  vin- 
dictiveness  or  vindication.  If  I  read  the 
De  Gaulle  letter  correctly,  the  United 
States  is  asked  to  reduce  Its  costs  as  well 
as  its  responsibilities  In  Europe,  at  le&st 
insofar  as  they  are  incurred  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  defense  of  Prance.  I  would 
be  inclined  to  see  that  as  a  refreshing 
and  welcome  change  rather  than  evi- 
dence of  French  hostility.  And  if  I  in- 
terpret President  Johnson's  reply  cor- 
rectly, there  may  be  differences  with  the 
French  analysis  of  the  current  situation, 
and  its  present  position  on  NATO  but 
certainly  there  is  no  hostility  toward 
France  or  her  distinguished  President. 

It  would  be  my  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  sensible  attitudes  of  the  two  Presi- 
dents would  percolate  into  all  of  the 
negotiations  which  must  flow  from  the 
PYench  letter.  In  this  connection,  I  am 
hopeful  that  references  in  the  press  to 
the  effect  that  such  attitudes  do  not  pre- 
vail will  prove  to  be  erroneous.  If  re- 
straint and  understanding  do  not  govern 
these  negotiations,  then  certainly  there 
Is  a  basis  for  deep  fear,  not  only  for  the 
future  of  NATO  but  for  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  Itself. 

I  think  that  President  Johnson  has 
made  It  amply  clear  that  he  desires  not 
solely  the  preservation  of  NATO  but  also 
the  preservation  of  the  Atlantic  alliance 
and  of  good  relations  with  Prance. 
These  three  objectives  are  not,  in  my 
judgment  contradictory  objectives  or 
mutually  exclusive  and,  to  their  simul- 
taneous achievement,  our  best  efforts 
ought  to  be  bent.  Indeed,  if  we  aspired 
only  to  the  first  while  ignoring  the  sec- 
ond and  third  we  would  be  engaged  only 
in  an  exercise  in  petulant  futility. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  chief  elected 
officer  in  each  nation  fully  appreciates 
the  need  not  only  for  the  warmest  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
France  but  also  for  the  Atlantic  alliance 
and,  in  present  circumstances,  for  some 
form  of  institutional  substructure  with 
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which  to  undergird  it.  In  any  event, 
there  Is  too  much  at  stake  here  for  both 
Prance  and  the  United  States  to  permit 
a  breakdown  or  an  estrangement  between 
the  two  nations.  The  relationship  is  so 
fundamentsa  to  the  North  Atlantic  and, 
indeed,  to  the  world  that  it  would  be  my 
hope  that  the  highest  elected  officials  of 
Prance  and  of  the  United  States  would 
not  hesitate  to  meet  themselves.  If  the 
relationship  were  threatened  in  any  way 
by  a  failure  of  diplomacy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  I  may  Insert  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  the  "Concluding  Comments" 
contained  on  page  14  of  the  report  issued 
by  Senator  Hoggs,  of  Delaware;  Senator 
Fell,  of  Rhode  Island;  former  Senator 
Benjamin  A.  Smith,  of  Massachusetts; 
and  myself,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  on  January  28,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CQMCLUSINO  COMMENTS 

There  have  been  far-reaching  changes  in 
Europe  In  the  past  decade  and  the  pro^>ect8 
are  for  continued  change.  This  conclusion 
may  well  apply  to  Eastern  Europe  which  Is 
not  within  the  purview  of  the  report,  as 
well  as  to  Western  Etirope.  It  Is  obvious  that 
the  Communist  monolith  at  Stalin's  day  has 
evolved  considerably.  There  have  emerged 
shades  of  Ideological  color  In  the  bloc  and 
national  differences  continue  to  reveal  them- 
selves. One  Indication  of  the  extent  of  the 
change  Is  the  elaboration  of  trade  and  other 
relations  between  the  two  parts  of  Europe. 
Prom  an  East-West  Etiropean  trade  view- 
point, the  Iron  Curtain  has  become  a  some- 
what outdated  fl^re  of  speech.  Additional 
change  is  to  be  anticipated  In  Eastern  Europe 
and  In  East-West  European  relations  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  open  clash  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China.  In  what  direction  It  may 
lead  Is  not  certain  but  the  Influence  which 
apparently  It  has  already  had  upon  both 
Yugoslavia  and  the  East  German  Communist 
leaders  Is  significant. 

In  Western  Europe,  too,  the  probability  la 
lor  continued  inner  change,  with  repercus- 
sions on  our  relations  with  the  region. 
Again  the  direction  of  change  is  vmcertaln. 
When  the  immense  value  of  what  has  already 
evolved  In  the  way  of  coopwratlon  among 
the  Western  nations  is  considered.  It  app>eare 
Inadmissible  that  these  relationships  may 
be  threatened  with  severance  or  even  erosion. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  promise  of  both  the 
Common  Market  and  the  Trade  Act  that 
Intra-Western  economic  cooperation  will  In- 
tensify to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  That, 
too,  is  the  promise  of  NATO  In  the  realm  of 
defense. 

The  promise  of  growing  Western  cooi)era- 
tlon  BtUl  holds,  but  little  Is  to  be  gained  by 
Ignoring  the  danger  signals.  These  are  to 
be  found  in  certain  tendencies  to  turn  the 
Common  Market  into  a  wall  of  s^aratlon 
around  the  Inner  Six  and  they  are  to  be 
found  in  the  reluctance  of  Western  Europe 
to  share  the  more  costly  burdens  of  common 
defense  and  freedom.  Past  benefits  of  West- 
ern cooperation  suggest  but  do  not  assure 
that  these  difflcultlea  wUl  be  resolved  satls- 
factorUy.  And  when  this  uncertainty  In  the 
Western  World  is  coupled  with  the  even 
greater  uncertainties  in  the  Soviet  bloc,  it 
l«  not  at  aU  clear  what  the  situation  will  be 
In  Europe,  a  year,  two,  or  five,  hence. 
V.S.  policies  and  a  changing  Europe 

In  these  circumstances,  it  would  appear 
most  advisable  for  the  United  States  to  de- 
velop a  high  degree  of  alertness  to  change 
^  Its  approach  to  Europe.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  work  energetically  for  the  extension 


of  our  close  relationships  with  Western  Eu- 
rope. But  the  decline  In  the  gap  between 
the  well-being  of  the  Europeans  and  our- 
selves as  well  as  in  the  cap«u;lty  to  sustain 
the  costs  of  cooperation  strongly  suggests 
the  need  for  reconstituting  this  effort  on  a 
more  mutual  basis. 

We  need  also  to  be  alert  to  the  even  wider 
changes  In  the  world  of  International  p)oll- 
tlcs.  a  world  which  we  have  dealt  with  for 
more  than  a  decade  essentially  in  bipolar 
terms.  The  schism  In  the  Commtmlst  bloc 
already  hints  at  the  possible  emergence  of 
a  trlpolar  world.  And  recent  tendencies  in 
Western  Europe,  notably  In  France  and 
Franco-German  relations,  indicate  that  other 
possible  prefixes  to  "polar"  must  not  be  ruled 
out. 

Our  present  position  respecting  Europe  is 
one  which  tends  to  constrict  our  ability  to 
deal  promptly  with  change.  We  have,  for 
example,  stringently  limited  contact  with 
Eastern  Europe  while  Western  Etiropean  con- 
tact with  that  region  has  expanded.  In  the 
role  of  leaders  of  the  Western  camp  we  have 
made  a  great  Investment  of  resources,  bu- 
reaucracy, military  manpower,  and  prestige 
in  Western  Europe,  and  in  the  underde- 
veloped regions.  We  are  heavily  committed 
to  certain  evolving  patterns  of  Western  co- 
operation and  it  is  not  easy  to  face  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  need  for  reevaluatlon  and  ad- 
justment. Nowhere  Is  this  more  evident 
than  in  the  inequitable  burdens  In  which 
we  have  acquiesced  in  sustaining  NATO  auad 
in  the  commitment  at  Berlin.  But  it  is, 
Indeed.  Iromc  at  this  late  date  that  these 
key  elements  In  the  defense  of  the  West  and, 
particularly,  of  Western  Europe  appear  to 
be  of  more  Intense  concern  to  the  United 
States  than  to  the  Western  Europeans.  It 
is  an  anomalous  position  in  the  vastly 
changed  circumstances  of  contemp>orary 
Europe. 

It  should  not  be  beyond  the  considerations 
of  otir  poUcy,  therefore,  to  require  a  greater 
Western  European  contribution  to  the  de- 
fense of  Berlin  as  well  as  to  negotiations 
which  seek  to  alleviate  the  dangers  of  war — 
limited  or  otherwise — at  that  critical  point. 
Similarly,  it  Is  not  unreasonable  to  Insist 
that  the  continuance  of  the  present  costly 
level  of  our  military  commitment  In  Western 
Europe  be  contingent  upon  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  the  Western  Etu-opean  commitment 
to  NATO.  Or,  conversely.  If  the  Etiropeans 
believe  that  peace  can  be  sustained  without 
the  addition  of  the  promised  European  di- 
visions— as  they  apparently  do — there  is  no 
reason  to  reject  the  possibility  that  It  can  be 
maintained  with  fewer  American  divisions  in 
Europe. 

In  trade  relationships  we  face  tendencies 
in  the  Common  Market  to  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  exclusiveness.  These  tendencies  can- 
not be  ignored.  If  the  problems  to  which 
they  give  rise  are  not  met  by  mutual  for- 
bearance and  accommodation,  then  we  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  them  with  the  defensive 
mechanisms  which  are  provided  In  the  trade 
bin. 

In  foreign  aid  our  willingness  to  carry  ad- 
ditional burdens  must  be  coupled  with  a 
readiness  to  sustain  the  risks  of  carrying 
fewer  burdens  unless  our  efforts  in  this  con- 
nection lead  to  reasonable  cooperation  from 
others  whose  stake  in  underdeveloped  areas 
is  at  least  as  great  as  our  own.  As  a  mini- 
mum we  should  restrain  our  own  bureau- 
cratic tendencies  to  introduce  grant  or  easy- 
loan  assistance  programs  Into  former  colonies 
in  which  the  more  profitable  forms  of  assist- 
ance constitute  the  bulk  of  the  European  aid 
commitment  to  these  same  areas.  Finally, 
Inasmuch  as  there  Is  little  likelihood  of 
Western  Europe  adopting  trade  inhibitions 
comparable  to  our  own.  we  should  consider 
equalizing  the  commercial  opportunities  of 
otir  own  people  In  Eastern  Europe,  particu- 
larly in  the  realm  of  agricultural  commodi- 


ties and,  in  this  connection,  reexamine  both 
Executive  procedvires  and  pertinent  legisla- 
tion. 

The  great  danger  in  faUlng  to  insist  upon  a 
prompt  correction  of  some  of  the  present  In- 
balances  in  burdens  as  between  ourselves  and 
the  Etiropeans  is  that  we  may  lose  contact 
with  the  realities  of  a  changing  Europe.  We 
may  place  too  great  a  reliance  on  the  words 
of  cooperaUon  even  as  the  substance  of  co- 
operation eludes  us.  And  we  will  continue 
to  carry  the  inequitable  burdens  until  we 
find  ourselves  eventually  in  relationships  of 
increasing  irrelevance,  until  our  capacity  to 
exert  a  constructive  influence  on  events  may 
be  impaired.  In  that  direction  lie  serious 
IntemaUonal  financial  difficulties  and,  per- 
haps, sudden,  popular  disaffection  and 
dangerous  retreat  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 


MINUTEMAN  OP  THE  -^^lAR  AWARD 
TO  SENATOR  8TENNIS 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  Members  of  the  Senate  know, 
each  year  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  selects  an  out- 
standing citizen  who  has  responsibility 
in  the  field  of  national  defense  to  receive 
its  Minuteman  of  the  Year  Award.  This 
honor  is  designed  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  every  citizen's  role  in  na- 
tional defense  and  to  give  due  credit  to 
those  who  have  made  major  contribu- 
tions in  this  vital  area. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  ROA  honored  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis]  at  its  annual  midwinter 
national  council  banquet  as  this  year's 
award  recipient  and  as  "the  citizen  who 
has  contributed  most  to  national  se- 
curity." 

Senator  Stennis  for  the  past  several 
years  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Preparedness  Investigating 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
I  know  that  all  the  Members  of  this  body 
are  fully  aware  of  the  objective,  careful 
and  dedicated  services  he  has  rendered 
to  the  Senate  and  to  the  country  in  his 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

I  believe  the  ROA  made  an  outstand- 
ing choice  for  its  1966  Minuteman  Award 
and  I  know  that  aU  of  us  agree  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  indeed 
made  a  major  contribution  to  our  na- 
tional security. 

Mr.  President,  the  presentation  of  the 
Minuteman  Award  was  made  by  ROA's 
national  president,  Maj.  Gen.  Donald  S. 
Dawson,  an  Air  Force  reservist  who  is 
known  to  many  of  us  particularly  for  the 
outstanding  service  he  rendered  as  a  staff 
assistant  to  former  President  Truman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks In  presenting  the  honor  to  Senator 
Stennis  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

General  Dawson's  Remarks  a»  Preskntino 

THE  Minuteman  of  the  Tkab  Award  to 

Senator  Stennis 

"To  be  prepared  for  wax,"  said  General 
Washington,  "is  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  preserving  the  peace." 

This  yotmg  Nation — the  United  States  of 
America — not  yet  tonight  300  years  old — 
knew  in  1787  and  has  known  throughout  the 
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years  that  Wiishlngton  spoke  from  a  pro- 
found wisdom  as  we!!  as  from  his  experi- 
ence and  va;  jf  a*  arms. 

George  Wcishlr.gton  also  wrote.  In  hla  hls- 
torte  pap«r  to  Alexander  Hamilton  In  thoee 
formative  days,  that  "every  citizen  who 
enjoys  the  protection  of  a  free  grivemment 
owes  not  only  a  proportion  of  his  property. 
but  even  of  his  personal  services  to  defense 
of  ;t  ■  It  was  Washington  also  who  said  that 
'jur  defense  should  be  planned  around  a 
relatively  small  professional  army  and  a  large 
citizen  army  which  would  be  called  to  the 
colors  only  when  threats  to  the  security 
appeared 

So.  !:  was  that  the  historic  American  mili- 
tary policy — security  through  strength  and 
prep.tredne«is  and  the  cltlzen-soldler  con- 
cept became  and  has  remained  the  Amer- 
ican pol:.y 

"Preparedness  ts  the  one  word,  more  than 
ariv  other,  wVii-h  describes  our  national 
policy  Not  appeaaenaent,  not  disarmament. 
n.)'.  sljthfulnees  Crjt  'preparedness"  and 
eter-i.u   vigl'.aive 

We  are  <i.s.seinb!ed  tonight  to  pay  homage 
to  the  career  ot  a  man  who  has  lived  and 
worked  and  sacnflcuiiy  served.  In  the 
George  W,i£ii;ngton  tradition. 

Naiiona;  preparedriesfi  has  been  his  mlsalon 
during  his  nearly  two  decades  of  service  In 
the  United  ?ttates  Senate 

He  was  never  a  military  man  He  was  a 
scholar  and  he  spent  much  of  his  early  adult 
Life  as  a  Jurist  Calm  of  demeanor  and  un- 
ruffled bv  issues,  he  has  given  to  all  who 
have  ^otr.e  to  know  hlin,  intimately  or 
casu-illy  an  aasuranca  that  he  had  patient 
competence  which  comes  of  profound  wisdom 
and  fair  Judgment.s 

He  has  approached  his  military  mission  as 
he  has  all  of  his  others — with  a  persistent 
quest  for  the  facts,  and  with  an  inspired 
aOlllty  to  separate  the  spurious  from  the 
authentic,  and  the  truth  from  error. 

As  chairman  of  the  Preparedness  Commit- 
tee uX  the  U.S.  Senate,  he  became  a  student. 
and  now  is  a  master  i-f  mlllliixy  policy  and 
law  He  Is  supported  by  a  comjiilttee  of  ex- 
perts—Marc  .tarr  Chase  Smxth  a;.d  Senator 
Richard  B  Rcssell  among  others— who  were 
experts  in  the  field  of  nxllltary  legislation 
when  our  current  Secretary  of  Defense  was 
m  high  school.  He  has  pored  over  the  mili- 
tary lawbooks — as  did  others  of  his  com- 
mittee— but  he  has  also  gone  intci  the  deld 
to  Snd  out  how  these  laws,  when  applied. 
affect  the  lives  of  the  men.  and  the  offlcers. 
of  the  armed  services  and  their  famlllee  He 
has  measured  the  eflectlveneae  and  desir- 
ability of  a  law  by  what  measure  of  security 
It  would  give  to  our  Nation  The  men  in 
the  ranks  have  oome  to  know  him  as  a  mAn 
who  either  understood  their  problems,  or 
who  W'.-.uld  postpone  any  action  until  he 
could  ascertain  what  they  were  He  has  been 
the  champion  in  these  past  several  years  that 
the   military  people  have  needed  so  much. 

The  nonmllltary  comm.unity.  too.  looks  to 
him  as  a  man  of  Judgment  and  experience, 
whose  purpose  Is  to  contribute  to  the  total 
strength  i->f  our  Nation  •  •  •  whose  Integ- 
rity has  been  so  deeply  Ingrained  in  hla 
every  a»:t  that  all  knew  his  only  criteria  wa« 
the  national  security 

We  in  the  .Armed  Forces  Jleserves  know 
him  as  man  who  Is  not  awed  by  glamour,  who 
Is  not  beguiled  by  power  who  Is  not  Intimi- 
dated  by  the   powerful. 

His  colleagues  have  observed  that  hla  cour- 
age to  stand  for  what  he  believes  Is  right 
knows  no  limits.  The  United  Statee  of 
America— -not  simply  our  military  commu- 
nity   -Is   in   his   deep   debt. 

It  Is  In  a  genuine  sense  of  htimlllty,  Uiertt- 
f  >re  that  I  say  to  our  guest  that  we  In  the 
Reserve  Offlcers  Aasoclatlon  are  honored  by 
his  presence  tonight  and  by  his  acceptance 
-if  a  nationally  significant  recognition  which 
we  claim  far  him. 


And  now  it  la  my  personal  pleasure  and 
my  high  privilege  to  present  you,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Military  EJstabllshment  of 
this  great  country,  to  our  honor  guest,  the 
Honorable  John  CounxnTS  Stxnkib. 
(Then  read  citation:) 

"Rkszkvz  OmcxEs  Association 

or  THi  Unitkd  Statxs. 

"an  association  tCSOLUnON  WITH  RKSPBCT 
TO  THS  CAKXXB  OF  THX  HONORABLE  JOHN 
CORNUJtJS     STKNinS 

"Whereas  throughout  hla  career  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  Senator  St«w- 
Nis'  (a)  devotion  to  the  highest  concept  of 
duty  to  country;  (b)  nobility  of  his  purpose 
In  leadership  for  adequate  preparedness 
which  Is  necessary  to  national  security;  (c) 
steadfastness  of  his  dedication  to  the  cit- 
izen-reservist tradition;  (d)  clarity  of  hla 
judgment  to  Insure  strength,  effectiveness 
and  high  morale  to  the  Nation's  military 
force,  have  given  confidence  to  his  genera- 
tion. Inspiration  to  posterity,  and  safety  to 
this  Nation's  Instltutlona  and  Ideals:  There- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved,  That  In  the  name  of  the  mln- 
uteman,  whose  genius  In  patriotism  gave 
our  citizens  the  will  to  exist  as  a  free  people, 
in  recognition  of  hla  great  service  to  the 
United  States,  this  association  proudly  recog- 
nlKes  his  service  as  a  patriot  and  its  mean- 
ingful contribution  to  the  national  security 
shared  by  every  American  citizen  in  these 
times. 


'Brigadier  General,  Air  Force  Reserve, 

"National  President. 


"Colonel,  USAR. 
"Executive  Director. 

"For  the  aasoclatlon,  the  national  coun- 
cil. February  25,  196«)." 

Wording  on  plaque  to  Senator  John  Oosnx- 
LITTS  Strnnis,  ROA's  Minuteman  for  1966 
(presented  February  26,  1966)  : 

"The  Reserve  OfBcers  Association  Minute- 
man  Award,  1966,  to  the  Honorable  John 
CoRNKLros  Stknnis,  U.S.  Senator,  as  the  cit- 
izen who  haa  contributed  most  to  national 
security  of  the  United  States  of  America  In 
these  times." 


AL  Q.  DICKSON  RECEIVES  NATIONAL 
EDITORIAL  AWARD 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
deeply  gratified  to  learn  recently  that  a 
personal  friend  of  mine  and  one  of 
North  Carolina's  most  able  and  respected 
newsmen  had  won  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Distinguished  Service  Award  for  1965  in 
the  field  of  editorial  writing.  Al  G.  Dick- 
son is  only  the  second  resident  North 
Carolina  «iitor  who  has  been  ao  hon- 
ored in  the  26-year  history  of  the  Jour- 
nalism fraternity's  editorial  competition. 

Al  Dickson  began  his  newspaper  career 
in  Wilmington.  N.C..  In  1929  and  is  now 
executive  editor  of  the  Star-News  news- 
papers in  that  city.  He  is  also  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Associated  Dailies  of  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Association.  He 
received  his  award  for  a  single  editorial, 
published  on  November  11,  1965,  concern- 
ing law  enforcement  in  his  county  and 
the  threat  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  to  his 
community.  According  to  Sigma  Delta 
Chi.  his  editorial  "shows  extensive  in- 
vestigation and  careful  consideration 
in  reaching  its  conclusions.  Dickson's 
stand  on  an  issue  where  emotions  were 
rurming  high,  exemplified  civic  responsi- 
bility, leadership,  and  courage  of  which 
American  Journalism  can  be  proud." 


I  strongly  endorse  the  fraternity's  de- 
scription of  Al  Dickson's  courage  and 
ability,  not  only  as  exemplified  by  the 
editorial  which  was  cited,  but  also  by 
hundreds  of  editorials  which  he  has 
written  for  the  Wilmington  papers  in 
recent  years.  More  than  once  he  has 
written  masterpieces  of  good  sense  and 
good  Journalistic  craftsmanship  which 
have  been  of  great  good  to  his  community 
and  State. 

In  receiving  this  award.  Al  Joins  a  very 
prominent  group  of  newsmen  who  have 
received  the  award  in  the  past.  Among 
them  are  Allen  Drury.  Alan  Barth.  Vir- 
ginius  Dabney,  and  native  North  Caro- 
linians Cecil  Prince,  David  Brinkley.  and 
Vermont  Royster.      ' 

The  announcement  df  this  year's 
award  was  carried  in  papers  across  the 
country;  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  in  his  own  Wilmington 
Morning  Star  of  Friday,  April  15,  1966, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectloti.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Al  G.  Dickson  Wins  JotrRNALXsM  Award 

Al  G.  DlclLson,  executive  editor  of  the  Star- 
News  newspapers,  won  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Distinguished  Service  award  for  1965  In  the 
field  of  editorial  writing. 

Notification  of  the  national  honor  was  re- 
ceived Thursday  from  RuaseU  E.  Hurst,  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  professional  Journalistic 
society. 

The  citation  read: 

"Dickson  Is  cited  for  his  single  editorial, 
published  November  11,  196S,  in  which  he 
forcefvUly  expresses  the  view  that  the  new 
Hanover  County  sheriff  la  not  strong  enough 
to  face  the  serious  threat  the  Ku  Klul  Klan 
could  make  to  his  community.  The  editorial 
shows  extensive  investigation  and  careful 
consideration  In  reaching  its  conclusions. 

"Dickson's  stand  on  an  issue  where  emo- 
tions were  running  high  exemplifies  civic 
responsibility,  leadership  and  courage  of 
which  American  Journalism  can  be  proud." 

He  is  the  second  North  Carolina  editor  to 
win  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  editorial  award  In 
the  26-year  history  of  the  editorial  competi- 
tion. The  other  was  the  late  Cecil  Prince,  of 
the  Charlotte  News,  in  1959.  David  Brinkley, 
NBC  news  commentator  and  formely  of  Wil- 
mington, won  the  SDX  award  for  radio  or  TV 
newswrltlng  in  1960. 

Dickson  writes  approximatrty  150  to  200 
editorials  annually.  Most  of  them  are  on 
local  subjects.  During  the  last  several  years 
he  has  won  six  awards  In  the  editorial  com- 
petition sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina 
Press  Association.  These  include  two  firsts, 
two  seconds,  a  third  and  a  fourth  place. 

He  began  his  career  on  the  Wilmington 
News  on  June  15,  1929,  after  attending  North 
Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh  and 
Wofford  College  in  Spartanburg,  S.C. 
Through  a  series  of  promotions,  he  served  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Wilmington  Morning 
Star,  the  Wilmington  News  and  editor  of  both 
newspapers.  He  was  appointed  executive  edi- 
tor in  1956.  He  is  a  former  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Association  of  Afternoon 
Dailies  and  the  United  Press  International 
Editors  Association  of  North  Carolina.  He  Is 
now  serving  as  vice  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Dallies  of  the  North  Carolina  Press 
Association. 

His  late  father.  John  O.  Dickson,  was  a 
veteran  North  Carolina  newspaperman,  hav- 
ing served  in  editorial  capacities  on  the 
Greensboro  Dally  News  and  Record,  Charlotte 
Observer,  the  Gastonia  Gazette,  and  Rock 
Hill  (S.C.)  Herald.  His  mother  lives  in  Char- 
lotte. 
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Among  prominent  American  editors  who 
have  won  the  SDX  editorial  award  are  Allen 
Drury,  Felix  R.  McKnight,  Alan  Barth,  Vir- 
glnlus  Dabney,  Robert  M.  White  II,  Robert 
Estabrook,  James  J.  Kilpatrlck,  Vermont 
Royster  and  Hoddlng  Carter  in. 

Stgma  Delta  Chi  is  a  professional  society 
for  men  engaged  in  Journalism.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  highest  Ideals  of  the  profession 
and  is  oomi>arable  to  those  professional  org- 
anizations serving  the  fields  of  medicine  and 
law. 

In  this  role,  it  constantly  endeavors  to 
raise  the  standards  of  competence  of  its  mem- 
bers, to  recognize  outstanding  achievement 
by  journalists,  to  recruit  and  hold  able 
young  talent  for  journalism,  to  advance  the 
cause  of  freedom  of  information,  and  to  ele- 
vate the  prestige  of  Journalism  to  every  re- 
spect. 

Founded  as  a  fraternity  at  DePauw  Uni- 
versity, Greencastle,  Ind.,  in  1909,  Stgma 
Delta  Chi  changed  Its  designation  in  1960 
to  that  of  a  professional  society  of  Journal- 
ists. It  is  a  nonprofit,  voluntary  association, 
with  a  worldwide  membership  of  men  en- 
gaged In  every  field  of  Journalism.  Its  mem- 
bership extends  honzontally  to  include  men 
engaged  in  the  communication  of  fact  and 
opinion  by  all  media,  and  it  extends  vertically 
to  Include  in  its  purposes  and  fellowship  all 
rangs  of  Journalists. 

Jurors  for  the  1966  SDX  awards  contest 
Included  Dean  Wayne  A.  Danlelson,  of  the 
nnlversity  of  North  Carolina  School  of 
Journalism. 


AID  TO  VIETNAMESE   VILLAGERS— 
OPERATION  HELPING  HAND 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  when 
Hawaii's  fsuned  25th  Division  was  sent 
to  Vietnam,  the  people  of  Hawaii  dipped 
deep  into  their  pockets — and  their 
hearts — for  Operation  Helping  Hand,  to 
help  Vietnamese  villagers  in  the  areas 
where  the  division  was  ordered  into 
action. 

Some  270  tons  of  goods  worth  an  esti- 
mated $800,000  have  arrived  in  Vietnam 
and  are  now  being  stored  and  categor- 
ized in  a  warehouse  for  distribution  by 
25th  Division  personnel. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  lat- 
est report  on  Operation  Helping  Hand, 
written  by  Bob  Jones,  of  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser's  Saigon  bureau,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chd  Chi  Gets  Hawah  Aid 
(By  Bob  Jones) 

Chtj  Chi,  Viitnam. — Hawaii's  Operation 
Helping  Hand  is  reaching  out  to  this  needy 
vUlage  30  miles  northwest  of  Saigon. 

Already  some  270  tons  of  goods  donated  in 
the  late  February  campaign  have  arrived  in 
Vietnam.  Pour  hundred  boxes  weighing  450 
pounds  apiece  have  reached  the  25th  Divi- 
sion headquarters,  and  another  800  boxes  are 
oh  the  docks  at  this  writing. 

About  300  boxes  are  underway  by  ship. 

Par  from  the  riots  and  anti-American  dem- 
onstrations of  Saigon,  Chu  Chi  is  more  con- 
cerned about  building  a  complete  medical 
center  for  the  district,  finding  an  instructor 
to  give  dressmaking  classes  to  villagers  and 
virtually  building  Chu  Chi  into  a  model  vil- 
lage. 

It  will  all  be  done,  villagers  hope,  with 
what  Hawaii  citizens  and  civic  groups  do- 
nated under  Operation  Helping  Hand  when 
the  asth  Division  left  the  islands. 

"It's  been  the  greatest  exhibit  of  help  to 
anyone  I've   ever   witnessed,"   said   Lt.   Col. 


Robert  R.  Hicks,  the  man  in  charge  of  seeing 
that  the  goods  are  distributed  where  they 
will  do  the  most  good. 

"The  folks  in  Hawaii  reaUy  took  this  to 
their  hearts,  right  down  to  the  little  kid  with 
17  cents  who  said,  "This  Is  all  I  have  to 
offer."  " 

Operation  Helping  Hand  won't  be  as  spec- 
tacular as  some  people  may  expect. 

"We  aren't  Just  going  to  dump  the  whole 
amount  In  the  villages  in  one  big  splash," 
said  MaJ.  Gen.  Fred  C.  Weyand,  26th  Division 
commander. 

Instead,  the  goods  will  be  doled  out  strictly 
on  the  basis  of  need,  with  a  full  accounting 
and  control  system  to  make  sure  none  of  the 
goods  find  their  way  into  the  black  market 
or  the  hands  of  the  Vletcong. 

Donations  by  individual  communities  in 
Hawaii  won't  be  going  to  specific  vUlages 
here  and  at  the  3d  Brigade's  operating  site 
near  Pleiku. 

This  U  how  it  win  work: 

A  guarded  warehouse  is  going  up  at  Chu 
Chi  where  all  the  goods  (worth  about  $800,- 
000)    are  being  categorized  and  stored. 

Each  unit  within  the  25th  Division  has 
been  given  a  hamlet  to  build  up. 

As  an  Item  Is  shown  to  be  needed  in  the 
hamlet  (paint,  clothes,  shoes,  etc.),  the  unit 
will  draw  the  goods  from  the  central  storage 
place  and  allow  Vietnamese  authorities  to 
distribute  it  to  the  people. 

They  don't  Just  hand  out  clothes  whole- 
sale.   It  must  be  on  a  basis  of  need. 

For  example,  one  of  the  contributions  here 
recently  was  to  10  families  of  Vietnamese 
Army  soldiers  killed  along  with  2  Ameri- 
can advisers  near  Phumoc  My  In  a  Vletcong 
ambush. 

Clothes  have  been  distributed  In  the 
Catholic  refugee  village  of  Bac  Ha  here,  and 
to  Montagnards  in  the  3d  Brigade's  area  in 
the  central  Vietnam  highlands. 

There  was  $5,600  In  cash  donated  by  people 
in  Hawaii,  and  that  has  gone  into  a  special 
fund  for  vUlage  projects. 

"For  Instance,  the  3d  Brigade  builds  a 
spillway  for  people  to  utilize  a  stream  to 
wash  and  get  their  water,"  Colonel  Hicks 
explained.  "We  authorize  use  of  funds  for 
that  type  of  project." 

Hawaii's  contribution  probably  will  be 
spilled  out  throughout  Vietnam  for  the  com- 
ing year  wherever  units  of  the  25th  Division 
operate. 

An  operating  table  and  anesthesia  machine 
donated  by  the  Wahlawa  General  Hospital 
will  be  the  nucleus  of  the  planned  Medical 
Center  at  Chu  Chi. 

All  the  rubber  sandals  collected  are  find- 
ing their  way  to  villagers"  feet. 

Above  all,  the  division  is  trying  to  avoid 
the  kind  of  wholesale  distribution  of  gifts 
which  all  too  often  has  only  a  brief  effect 
In  the  village  or  is  mistaken  as  a  case  of 
Americans  showing  off  their  wealth. 

The  21  sewing  machines  the  division  got 
before  leaving  will  be  used  for  that  dress- 
making class  here  as  soon  as  an  Instructor 
can  be  found. 


PRESENT  STATE  OP  AMERICAN 
FARM  INCOME 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  received  a  long  and  very  well 
written  letter  from  Harry  L.  Graham, 
legislative  representative  of  the  National 
Grange.  I  think  it  is  significant,  and 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate.  It  presents  a  balanced  pic- 
ture of  the  present  state  of  American 
agriculture,  and  shows  that  farm  In- 
come has  turned  the  comer. 

The  national  picture  is  well  illustrated 
in  Mr.  Graham's  letter.    I  would  add 


that  in  Mirmesota,  as  well,  the  progress 
has  been  encouraging.  Net  farm  income 
in  Minnesota  was  $433  million  in  1960, 
and  preliminary  estimates  for  1965  in- 
dicate it  was  up  23  or  24  percent — about 
$100  million.  Net  Income  per  farm  is 
estimated  to  have  risen  35  percent  from 
the  $2,776  in  1960 — an  increase  of  roughly 
$1,000  per  farm. 

But  farm  Income  Is  not  as  high  &s  it 
should  be.  Recent  reports  show  it  at 
roughly  82  or  83  percent  of  parity — 
without  including  Government  pay- 
ments— and  I  am  old  fashioned  enough 
to  think  that  it  should  be  100  percent. 

The  American  consumer  does  in  fact 
receive  the  best  food  in  the  world  at  the 
lowest  prices — and  the  American  farmer 
still  receives  an  income  too  low  for  his 
input  of  capital,  labor,  and  productive 
know-how. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Graham's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

National  Grange, 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  22. 1966. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  The  Grange  haa 
been  deeply  disturbed  by  the  recent  harsh 
criticisms  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
OrvlUe  L.  Freeman,  and  the  public  demands 
for  his  resignation.  The  Grange  also  regrets 
the  circumstances  compelling  the  Secretary 
to  appear  in  opposition  to  further  increases 
in  farm  prices  due  to  the  pressure  to  control 
inflation.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  difficul- 
ties are  sufficient  to  warrant  a  complete  dis- 
regard of  over  6  years  of  devoted  and  dls- 
tlngtilshed  service  to  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional agriculture. 

Since  1861,  Secretary  Freeman  has  fought 
valiantly  for  programs  to  reduce  our  sur- 
pluses. Improve  domestic  farm  income,  ex- 
pand our  international  trade,  reduce  farm 
program  costs,  and  improve  the  image  of  the 
American  farmer  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
Grange  gladly  Joined  in  that  fight,  and 
together  we  have  rejoiced  at  the  substantial 
victories. 

The  Secretary  has  led  the  fight  against 
those  whose  vested  Interests  are  best  served 
by  low  farm  prices  and  huge  reserves. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  much  of  the 
opposition  to  the  programs  of  the  Secretary 
has  come  from  the  storage  and  warehouse 
owners  and  the  grain  trade.  At  the  time 
Mr.  Freeman  became  Secretary,  every  ware- 
house in  this  country  was  bulging  virlth 
grain,  and  we  had  stored  excess  surpluses  in 
many  kinds  of  inadequate  auxiliary  build- 
ings. Figures  indicate  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Is  presently  using  only  17  per- 
cent of  available  private  storage  space  for 
the  storage  of  CCC  stocks.  The  situation 
has  changed  from  surpluses  of  commodities 
to  surpltises  of  warehouse  space.  This  was 
a  primary  objective   of  the  program. 

He  had  to  fight  those  who  consider  their 
political  Interests  best  served  by  making  it 
Impossible  for  him  to  be  a  successful  Secre- 
tary. Some  of  the  voices  today  raised  in  the 
chorus  against  Mr.  Freeman  are  the  same 
voices  we  have  heard  for  the  past  6>4  years. 
They  do  not  want  a  solution;  they  want  a 
sacrifice.  Nothing  reasonable  could  be  said 
in  defense  of  the  Secretary  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  these  people.  Unfortunately, 
he  haa  had  to  defend  himself  from  those 
within  agriculture  who  prefer  policy  to  price 
when  price  is  involved,  and  price  to  policy 
when  policy  Is  involved.  Thoee  whose  blind 
adherence  to  an  oversimplified  and  out- 
dated concept  of  agricultural  markeUng  led 
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'.hera  to  prefer  Uie  dUastrous  cyclical  fluctu- 
ations of  ihe  market  to  programs  which  per- 
mit an  orderly  development  and  maiiueoance 
of  a  stable  and  fair  market  price 

However,  there  are  those  concerned  farm- 
ers and  farm  leaders  who  now  pounce  upon 
him  m  the  dilemma  Imposed  upon  him  by 
his  resFKJnsltilllty  to  the  total  society  They 
are  trying  to  prove  he  Is  antlfarmer  and 
therefore  should  retire  as  Secretary.  To  all 
of  them,  we  would  suggest  a  careful  and  ob- 
jective look  at  the  record, 

;.  Net  farm  Income  has  Increased  from 
1117  blUlun  In  1960  to  «14.1  billion  in  1965. 
with  predictions  for  a  net  Income  of  $15.1 
billion  In  1966  This  is  an  Increase  of  29 
percent  Cash  receipts  from  pork  Increased 
from  12  9  billion  m  1960  to  $3  7  billion  In 
1965  with  predictions  of  (4  1  blUlon  In  1966, 
an  Increase  of  Jl  percent  Cash  receipts  tor 
beef  have  Increased  from  $7  6  billion  ;n  1960 
to  88  85  billion  m  1965  with  predictions  oX 
cash  receipts  of  tlO  billion  In  1966.  an  in- 
crease .;!  45  percent  Income  from  crops 
totaled  $15  8  billion  In  1960:  119  6  billion 
in  1966:  with  estimates  of  $20  2  billion  la 
1966,  an  increase  of  28  percent. 

2.  The  Secretary  haj  fought  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  enabling  the  agricultural 
situation  to  move  from  one  of  surplus  to 
one  of  balance  Stocks  of  both  feed  j^ralns 
and  wheat  are  down  about  a  bUllon  busliels 
each:  stc^cks  of  dairy  products  have  dlsap- 
peivred  and  the  present  strength  of  our 
markets  for  agricultural  products  Indicates 
the  degree  cf  success  which  has  been  at- 
tained 

3  These  increases  In  farm  income  have 
been  attained  at  very  modest  costs  to  the 
consumer  The  price  of  wheat  for  ao\u  for 
bread  for  the  millers  has  remained  practically 
unchanged  for  the  past  5  years.  Any  in- 
creases In  the  price  of  bread  have  been  due 
to  costs  other  than  the  increase  In  the  price 
of  wheat 

In  general,  there  has  been  no  substantial 
Increase  in  tlie  price  of  pork  and  beef,  except 
for  those  choice  items  in  high  demand  It 
Is  symptomatic  of  our  present  afSuent  so- 
ciety that  the  loudest  cries  about  the  cost 
of  meat  have  been  the  cost  of  choice  steaks 
and  bacon  The  Increased  spendable  con- 
sumer Income  has  been  responsible  for  the 
demand  of  those  high-priced  meats,  and  has 
enabled  specuUtors  to  push  the  price  of 
bacon  far  beyond  any  reasonable  relation- 
ship to  the  price  of  the  rest  of  the  hog. 
Fortunately  the  present  bacon  price  has  as- 
sured more  reasonable  levels 

The  prices  of  lettuce  and  some  other  vege- 
table.s  and  fruits  have  been  directly  in- 
fluenced by  the  shortages  created  by  either 
adverse  weather  conditions,  or  by  the  Intensl- 
fled  labor  .situation  caused  by  the  termlna- 
tir.n  ':t  the  bracero  program  The  farmer 
i-<:.  hiirdly  be  held  re-sponslble 

W'.th  the  exception  of  about  the  last  4 
nii^nth.-  t.'^.e  steady  trend  in  the  price  of 
food  ha.s  beeii  downward  for  many  years,  and 
t.he  perccr.tiige  of  Income  spent  for  food,  de- 
spite t;.e  ma:;v  built-in  services  not  pre- 
v;  ..i.siy  .V  pur:  of  the  market  basket,  has 
l^jlined  -American  consumers  still  are  able 
t  '  bviy  the  widest  variety  of  high  quality 
fvXKls  for  the  sm.i.Uest  part  of  their  earnings 
in  All  .'■ecorded  history.  American  con- 
sumers literally  live  better  today  than  kings 
and  emperors  did  a  hundred  years  ago. 

4.  Secretary  Freeman  ha.s  been  a  valiant 
defender  of  agriculture  In  our  national  econ- 
omy. Most  of  the  improved  posture  of 
American  agriculture,  both  In  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world,  has  been 
the  result  of  his  efforts  The  American 
farmer  Is  now  pictured  as  a  progressive 
scientist  and  buslnes.'^man  making  substan- 
tia). If  not  critical,  contributions  to  the 
strength  of  our  domestic  economy,  to  the 
balance  of  payments  to  world  relief,  and  to 
the  sectirlty  of  the  free  world  On  an  Inter- 
national level,  he  la  no  longer  regarded  as 


a  protected  producer  behind  a  high  wall  of 
Ooverninent  subsidies  trying  to  displace  all 
the  rest  of  agricultural  markets  of  the  world. 
Today  he  Is  thought  of  as  a  fair  and  honor- 
able competitor  in  world  cash  markets  and 
the  major,  if  not  the  only,  supplier  for  the 
concessional  markets  and  relief  needs  of  the 
world. 

5.  U.S.  commercial  agrlcultiural  exports 
have  Increased  substantially  from  the  1960 
level  of  »3.3  billion  to  last  year's  level  of  M.7 
billion.  During  1961-65,  a  continuation  of 
U.S.  commercial  agricultural  exports  at  the 
1960  level  would  have  meant  lower  U.S.  ex- 
ports by  •3.4  bUllon  with  a  consequent  fur- 
ther deterioration  in  the  VB.  balance  of 
payments.  Of  this  $3.4  billion,  1965  alone 
accounts  for  $1.4  billion. 

The  1966  outlook  Is  for  a  further  increase 
of  U.S.  commercial  agricultural  exports. 

6.  During  Secretary  Freeman's  tenure, 
American  farm  programs  have  for  the  first 
time  recognized  the  difference  between  the 
economic  problems  facing  commercial  farm- 
ers and  the  more  complicated  social  prob- 
lems facing  the  marginal  or  low-income 
farmers.  Programs  have  been  devised  to 
meet  the  specific  problems  of  the  latter 
group  as  well  as  those  of  the  commercial 
farmers.  We  believe  that  these  programs 
'.viu  get  the  same  efficient  administration  as 
the  others  under  his  Jurisdiction,  and,  if 
properly  funded,  will  make  a  great  contri- 
bution to  the  rural  welfare. 

7.  In  our  Judgment,  the  image  of  the 
USDA  has  Improved  vastly  under  Secretary 
FYeeman's  administration.  During  the  last 
3  months,  we  have  twice  heard  Mr.  Shuman, 
president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, admit  that  the  Secretary  had  not 
made  any  particular  grab  for  power  in  areas 
where  the  Farm  Bureau  had  previously  ex- 
pressed major  concern.  Repeatedly,  when 
this  question  of  the  Secretary's  relationship 
to  the  total  agriculture  arises,  the  critics  say 
they  do  not  fecr  Secretary  Freeman,  but 
rather  they  fear  a  different  kind  of  Secre- 
tary in  the  future. 

Despite  the  added  responsibilities  of  social 
prograona  given  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Department's  budget  has  held 
relatively  steady,  and  more  Important,  the 
money  which  has  been  appropriated  for  farm 
programs  has  increasingly  gone  to  the 
farmers. 

8.  The  change  in  the  whole  posture  of 
American  agriculture  during  the  past  6  years 
has  been  almost  unbelievable.  From  a  situa- 
tion in  which  many  of  us  were  pessimistic 
about  the  future  of  agriculture,  we  now  have 
created  a  situation  in  which  we  can  look  into 
this  future  with  considerable  optimism  based 
upon  valid  factors  and  considerations.  The 
enactment  of  the  Agrlculttiral  Act  of  1965 
gave  a  permanence  and  stability  to  working 
programs  which  have  made  a  tremendoiu 
contribution  to  this  optimistic  future. 

We  are  concerned,  however,  with  the  un- 
justified correlation  of  farm  prices  with  the 
cause  of  the  Increase  of  the  cost  of  living. 
The  price  increases  during  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  should  have  been  viewed  as  a 
seasonal  adjustment  upward  as  off-season 
fruits  and  vegetables  Increased  In  price. 
Most  of  our  consumers  have  forgotten  that 
it  Is  only  during  the  last  few  years  that  both 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  were  obtainable  in 
the  United  States  during  the  winter  months. 

It  also  appears  to  the  Orange  that  the 
price-depressing  techniques  used  in  relation 
to  pork,  especially  In  terms  of  buying  for  the 
armed  services,  were  premattire  In  the  light 
of  the  predicted  Increases  of  marketing  and 
the  usual  seasonal  adjustments  downward 
during  the  second  quarter  of  the  year.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  release  of  April  21 
indicated  the  seasonable  adjustment  down- 
ward began  with  a  decline  of  wholesale  farm 
prices  for  last  week  of  1.7  percentage  points 
from  the  previous  week. 


The  usefulness  of  selective  controls  at  the 
farm  level  to  prevent  price  Increases  has 
always  been  questionable.  The  experience 
of  the  Government  in  trying  to  control  bread 
by  the  use  of  a  consumer  subsidy  and  trying 
to  control  the  price  of  shoes  by  export  quotas 
on  hides  Indicates  the  futility  of  this  ap- 
proach. Despite  the  fact  that  all  segments 
of  any  Industry  contribute  to  its  price  the 
responsibility  for  controlling  prices  and  the 
economic  Impact  especially  in  the  case  of 
hides,  was  unjustly  placed  on  the  one  part 
of  that  Industry  least  capable  of  absorbing 
the  enormous  loss. 

The  final  solution  to  the  problem  of  infla- 
tion certainly  is  to  have  as  many  consumer 
goods  available  as  the  public  demands.  We 
recognize  that  the  control  of  Inflation  Is  a 
serious  responsibility  of  the  administration, 
but  that  it  has  two  prongs.  One  of  them  is' 
obviously  the  removal  of  s\irplU6  purchasing 
capacity.  This  can  be  done  by  tax  Increases 
or  by  slowing  up  the  construction  program 
In  those  Industries  already  superheated,  or, 
it  can  be  done  by  increasing  Interest  rates, 
which  is  about  the  harshest  method  that  cari 
be  used. 

On  the  other  hand,  inflation  can  be  con- 
trolled by  increasing  the  amount  of  con- 
sumer goods  available.  In  the  case  of  farm 
products,  the  major  method  used  in  our 
society  to  Increase  productivity,  and  thereby 
lower  prices,  is  to  ^ve  sufficient  price  incen- 
tives to  indicate  to  the  producers  that  there 
is  a  possibility  of  a  profit  for  the  expanded 
production  necessary  to  control  the  price 
Increases.  In  the  case  of  pork,  beef,  and 
beef  products,  the  price  which  must  be  con- 
sidered Is  the  average  of  the  cyclical  fluctua- 
tions. An  attack  on  the  high  point  of  the 
cyclical  fluctuations  can  serve  to  increase  the 
pressure  of  prices,  not  to  reduce  them. 

The  Orange  appreciates  the  opportumty 
to  cooperate  with  the  administration  for  the 
improvement  of  the  agricultural  section  of 
our  economy.  We  recognize  the  tremendous 
responsibility  placed  upon  it  to  maintain  a 
stable  economy.  We  are  well  aware  that  in- 
flation frequently  and  usually  strikes  hard- 
est at  farmers. 

Our  concern  at  the  present  is  twofold. 
We  believe  the  responsibility  for  controlling 
inflation  should  be  more  widely  shared  than 
it  would  be  If  the  primary  object  of  con- 
trolling consumer  prices  is  to  roll  back  farm 
prices. 

We  also  beUeve  that  the  distinguished 
public  servant  who  has  served  so  well  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  past  5  years 
has  been  one  of,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  all 
the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture. 

We  would  be  extremely  agitated  if  the 
action  of  the  administration  during  this  pres- 
ent financial  difficulty,  would  continue  to  be 
such  that  the  effectiveness  of  this  great  ad- 
ministrator and  public  servant  would  be 
either  temporarily  reduced,  or  permanently 
destroyed. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Hasbt  L.  Graham, 
Legislative  Representative. 


Ajyril  25,  1966 
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PORT    WAYNE    AIDS    VIETNAM 
REFUGEES 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  with  a 
strong  sense  of  pride  that  I  call  atten- 
tion to  an  unique  people-to-people  pro- 
ject being  conducted  by  the  people  of 
Port  Wasme,  Ind.,  in  cooperation  with 
the  International  Union  of  Electrical. 
Radio,  and  Machine  Workers.  Virtually 
all  sections  of  the  community  are  raising 
funds  for  the  IXJE  refugee  resettlement 
village,  to  help  the  irmocent  victims  of 
the  Vietnamese  conflict  rebuild  their 
lives. 


During  the  last  week  of  April,  dvic  and 
rellgloirs  groups,  Industrial  and  labor  or- 
ganizations, high  school  and  college  stu- 
dent governments,  Boy  Scouts  and  other 
local  Port  Wayne  groups  will  join  the 
lUE  in  soliciting  funds  for  the  refugee 
village.  A  rally  will  be  held  on  May  1, 
Law  Day,  sponsored  by  the  lUE  with  the 
Fort  Wayne  Bar  Association.  The  15,000 
seats  of  the  Allen  County  Memorial 
Coliseum  are  expected  to  be  filled  with 
Hoosier  men,  women,  and  children  inter- 
ested in  helping  Vietnamese  refugees 
reconstruct  their  lives. 

Under  the  slogan  'Win  the  peace  by 
winning  the  people,"  the  lUE  will  set  up 
a  town  in  Vietnam  for  the  use  of  refugees 
from  the  war.  Working  closely  with  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
the  rUE  has  consulted  with  the  Con- 
federation of  Vietnamese  Labor — CVT — 
who  recommended  that  the  refugee  vil- 
lage be  started.  This  refugee  resettle- 
ment village  will  be  a  community  in 
which  the  displaced  persons  can  begin  a 
new  life,  in  a  neighborhood  of  homes, 
farms,  jobs,  schools,  and  health  clinics. 

For  the  more  than  1  million  Viet- 
namese refugees  these  villages  are  a 
desperate  need.  Such  villages,  as  the 
one  planned  by  the  lUE,  mean  five  im- 
portant things  in  the  world  to  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  who  are  exiles  In  their 
own  country:  first,  a  refuge  of  peace 
from  the  ravages  and  horrors  of  war; 
second,  shelter  and  food:  third,  medical 
attention:  fourth,  the  chance  of  reunit- 
ing dispersed  and  broken  families;  and, 
fifth,  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  living. 

Already  the  movement  of  300  selected 
families  is  anticipated  to  the  village  site. 
These  persons  will  provide  a  new  source 
for  agricultural  produce  for  the  Cam 
Ranh  area  as  well  as  furnish  skilled 
workers  for  the  city's  industry.  Com- 
munitywide  fund  raising  endeavors 
across  the  United  States,  in  other  towns 
as  generous  as  Fort  Wayne,  will  provide 
the  necessary  money  for  these  300  Viet- 
namese families  to  move  in,  clear  the 
land,  and  put  in  crops  before  the  rainy 
season  starts  in  September. 


AUTO  SAFETY 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  Eisk  unanimous  consent  that 
an  editorial  api>earing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  on  April  18,  1966,  be 
printed  In  the  Record.  I  was  pleased  to 
see  that  the  Evening  Star  has  endorsed 
the  need  for  Federal  regulation  in  the 
auto  safety  field  smd  commend  this 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nadeb  and  TEOC  iNDtrSTBT 

It  is  not  very  often  In  this  era  of  big  gov- 
ernment, big  business  and  mass-produced 
public  response  that  one  man,  acting  alone, 
can  make  the  Nation  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

Ralph  Nader  has  done  just  that. 

Nader,  a  34-year-old  Washington  attorney, 
has  for  the  past  several  years  staged  a  one- 
man  campaign  against  the  world's  biggest 
business,  the  automobile  industry.  What 
his  charge  bolls  down  to  Is  that  the  auto- 
makers are  more  Interested  in  making  money 
than  in  safe  design.  And  he  has  made  a 
convincing  case. 


No  one  will  dispute  the  industry's  right 
to  make  a  healthy  profit.  But  Nader's  ac- 
cusation is  that  the  automakers  have  pur- 
posefully prevented  the  public  from  hearing 
about  potentlaUy  fatal  fiaws  in  their  cars  for 
fear  of  losing  customers  to  the  competition. 
The  only  answer,  Nader  believes,  Is  in  en- 
forced public  disclosure  of  detected  defects 
and  in  Federal  laws  governing  car  safety 
standards. 

Since  Nader  began  making  his  charges — 
first  in  the  book  "Unsafe  At  Any  Speed"  and 
currently  in  testimony  before  Senate  com- 
mittees— some  startling  facts  have  come  to 
light.  For  the  first  time  the  general  public 
has  learned  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
cars  have  been  quietly  called  back  over  the 
past  5  years  because  of  unsafe  design  fea- 
tures— flaws  that  Include  sticking  throttles, 
faulty  door  catches,  fenders  that  cut  Into 
tires  and  bottoms  unable  to  clear  low  ob- 
structions in  the  road. 

The  industry,  as  might  be  expected,  re- 
acted sharply.  First  there  was  the  episode 
of  the  sub  rosa  investigation  of  Nader's  per- 
sonal life  by  a  small  army  of  private  Investi- 
gators. When  that  failed  to  quiet  their 
critic,  there  were  outraged  protests  from  the 
several  companies  named  and  cries  that  the 
charges   were   unfair   and   unfounded. 

The  latest  to  cry  foul  was  Henry  Ford  II, 
who  charged  that  Nader  Is  not  qualified  to 
express  an  opinion.  "If  he's  that  good  an 
engineer,  we  have  some  good  jobs  here  and 
I'll  be  glad  to  give  him  one,"  Ford  said,  "but 
I  don't  think  he  knows  what  he's  talking 
about." 

That  doesn't  quite  answer  Nader.  It 
hardly  takes  an  engineer  to  know  that  some- 
thing Is  amiss  when  the  throttle  sticks  open 
at  a  high  speed,  or  the  door  files  open,  or  a 
car  hangs  up  in  the  middle  of  a  railroad 
crossing. 

The  auto  companies  have  asked  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  chance  to  draw  up  and  enforce 
their  safety  regulations  before  Congress  Im- 
poses miandatory  Federal  standards.  But 
Judging  from  the  remarks  of  several  com- 
mittee members,  the  pervading  congressional 
sentiment  seems  to  be  that  Federal  regula- 
tion is  overdue. 

That  Is  our  view.  too. 


COLLABORATION^  BETWEEN  DE- 
PARTMENT OPIbfaPENSE  AND  DE- 
FENSE-ORIENTto  INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  BREWST^.  'Mr,  President,  In 
these  days  of  sua(|ained  military  crisis, 
the  need  for  frui^ul  collaboration  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Defense  and 
defense-oriented  industries  is  absolutely 
essential. 

Recently,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
a  speech  on  this  subject  by  my  good 
friend,  Thomas  S.  Nichols.  Mr.  Nichols 
is  a  distinguished  and  respected  resident 
of  Maryland.  He  is  also  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Olin  Mathie- 
son  Chemical  Corp.,  and  as  such,  he  pos- 
sesses a  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  defense  industry  and 
the  Defense  Department. 

On  the  basis  of  his  exjjertise,  Mr. 
Nichols  has  been  chosen  to  sit  for  two 
terms  on  the  Defense  Industry  Advisory 
Council,  a  body  created  in  1962  by  Secre- 
tary McNamara  to  act  as  a  catalyst  be- 
tween Government  and  Industry. 

Thomas  Nichols'  very  pertinent  re- 
marks demonstrate  how  important  it  is 
for  defense  industry  and  the  Defense 
Department  to  be  able  to  explain  them- 
selves to  one  another  direcUy  and  per- 
sistently. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  of  Thomas  S, 
Nichols  at  the  National  Security  Indus- 
trial Association  advance  planning  brief- 
ing in  St.  Louis  in  March  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Need  To  Know  and  the  Dtitt  To  Trix 

These  are  strenuous  days.  The  budget  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  this  coming  fiscal 
year  involves  expenditures  of  about  $66  bU- 
llon— more  than  one-half  of  the  total  Fed- 
eral outlay.  At  the  same  moment — next  fall 
to  be  strictly  accurate — 1'/4  mUlion  young 
Americans  will  enter  college  •  •  •  twice  the 
total  enrollment  in  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities Just  20  years  ago.  I  have  linked  these 
two  flgtires  side  by  side  advisedly.  For  to- 
gether they  Illustrate  once  more,  and  dra- 
matically so,  the  eternal  effervescence  of  the 
American  spirit,  even  under  the  threat  of 
ominous  challenge. 

To  me  it  is  reassuring  to  know  that  In 
face  of  great  strains  on  our  fiscal  resources 
because  of  Pelplng  aggression,  we  are  stUl 
moving  boldly  ahead  on  the  domestic  front 
to  perform  miracles  like  making  next  falls 
freshman  class  larger  than  the  total  college 
enrollment  20  years  ago.  Such  unshakable 
confidence  has  always  been  an  Indomitable 
feature  of  the  American  tradlUon.  When 
no  more  than  2  to  5  percent  of  those  between 
18  and  21  In  England  or  the  Continent  were 
enrolled  In  higher  education  during  the  first 
half  of  this  century,  the  United  States  had 
10  percent  by  1930  even  during  the  depres- 
sion. Today  it  is  30  percent  and  by  1980  it 
wUl  reach  60  percent.  But  each  such  ad- 
vance, as  we  weU  know,  can  only  be  won  if 
the  courageous,  adventurous,  inventive 
genius,  and  management  of  American  Indus- 
try is  not  mvizzled. 

Two  years  ago  we  spent  close  to  $2  billion 
for  expanding  the  facilities  of  higher  edu- 
cation. By  1975  It  will  take  $33  blUlon, 
Meanwhile  our  defense  expenditures  must 
go  on. 

So  far  we  have  elected  to  undertake  two 
major  tasks  without  skipping  a  beat:  First, 
to  protect  our  national  security  and  redeem 
our  commitments  to  people  who  have  been 
the  victims  of  aggression;  second,  to  raise 
the  material  and  cultural  facets  of  American 
life  to  even  higher  summits.  We  have 
elected  to  do  both  at  once.  But  since  not 
too  many  listen,  we  must  ask  the  question 
over  and  again:  "Can  the  economy  generate 
such  sums  to  do  both?"  I  lean  to  the  opti- 
mistic view.  But  sometimes  when  I  become 
peBSlmlstlc,  I  think  of  the  bullock  in  India 
who  was  chased  by  a  tiger  across  a  clearing  to 
the  edge  of  a  forest.  As  he  lumbered  awk- 
wardly ahead  he  saw  a  monkey  high  up  in 
a  tree  and  shouted:  "Do  you  think  I  can 
climb  this  tree?"  "Brother,"  snapped  the 
monkey  quickly,  "It's  no  longer  a  matter  of 
opinion.     You've  got  to  climb  this  tree." 

And  so  it  Is.  And  so  it  Is  in  our  long 
adventure  with  free  government  that  at  this 
conjunction  of  war  and  revolution  and 
domestic  disorders,  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy  !s  put  to  the  supreme  test.  More 
than  at  any  other  time  In  the  Nation's  life- 
line we  need  to  perfect  the  proper  meshing 
of  the  Nation's  hvige  industrial  capabUity 
with  our  military  machine  of  defense.  It 
is  toward  the  refinement  of  such  relation- 
ships that  we  meet  today. 

As  President  Elsenhower  perceptively 
stated  In  his  farewell  address  early  In  1961, 
until  World  War  n  the  United  States  had  no 
armaments  Industry,  and  the  coming  to- 
gether of  an  Immense  Military  Establish- 
ment and  a  large  arms  industry  Is  new  In 
the  American  experience.  Today — 20  years 
away  from  World  War  II — the  congruence  of 
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our  industrial  and  military  components  m  a 
standing  partnership  haa  become  an  accepted 
Tact  of  national  lUe  A  most  important 
breaiithrough  in  relating  Industry  to  defense 
-ccurred  4  years  agr.  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Defense  Industry  Advisory  Council. 

This  b.jdy  was  created  In  1982  by  Secre- 
tary McNamara  and  was  directed  for  the 
first  2  years  by  the  slclilfu;  hands  of  Secre- 
t.iry  McNamara  and  Mr  Roswell  GUpatrlc. 
Starting  In  February  1964,  Cyrus  Vance  has 
ser-.  Pd  .-18  Its  energetic  and  imaginative 
charlman 

The  function  of  the  Council,  In  a  word,  la 
that  of  catalyst  In  the  Intricate  relations  be- 
tween government  and  Industry  In  this 
sense  bath  the  Defense  Industry  Advisory 
Cou-icU  with  Its  working  groups  composed 
of  specialists  In  their  fields  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Industrial  Association  assist 
in  presentm?  Irdustrv  experience  and  Judg- 
ment IV.  the  formulation  of  procurement 
policy  practices  within  the  Defense  E>epart- 
ment  The  objectives  of  the  Council  are 
threefold 

1  To  prr.vlde  the  Secretary  nf  Defense  and 
his  principal  management  assistants  with  a 
forum  for  the  presentation  of  logistics  man- 
agement objectives  to  a  representative  cross 
section  c{  the  defense  Industry; 

2  To  provide  representatives  of  the  de- 
fense Industry  a  forum  for  discussing  directly 
with  Defense  Department  executives  their 
suggestions  and  criticisms: 

.1  To  provide  a  focal  point  for  a  topside  re- 
view and  discussion  of  Industry  study  group 
findings  that  lught  to  be  brought  to  the 
direct  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Essentially  the  Council  aspires  to  engineer 
ft  continuous  dialog  between  our  Indus- 
trial and  defense  machinery.  The  Council 
has  met  a  dozen  times  for  2-day  sessions 
since  Its  creation,  representing  among  Its  22 
mem.bers  from  business  and  Industry — tex- 
tiles, automotive  vehicles,  shipbuilding,  alr- 
.:-raft,  ordnance,  space  missiles,  Instrumenta- 
tion, chemicals,  communications,  and  com- 
puters to  name  but  n  few.  All  Council 
members  are  selected  by  the  Secretary  and 
Deptitv  Secretary  of  Defense  from,  several 
hundred  nominees  submJtted  by  a  variety 
of  organizations  Members  speak  only  for 
them.selves  not  for  their  companies  or  an 
Industry  segment  One-third  to  one-half 
the  membership  is  rotated  every  2  years.  I 
am  now  m  my  second  term. 

One  final  word  about  the  operation  of  the 
Defense  Industry  Advisory  Counci:  It  Is  a 
sounding  board,  not  a  voting  body.  It 
works  tirelessly  to  Identify  inconsistencies  In 
current  regulations  or  to  look  Into  the  policy 
of  allowance  on  Independent  research  and 
Government  coat  and  a  vast  catalog  of 
other  problem.s  n.Tectlng  the  defense 
Industry 

Behind  the  -urtsin  of  confusion  that  too 
often  surrolsnds  the  relations  between  the 
private  and  public  sectors  of  our  Nation,  the 
Counci!  .s  breaking  new  ground  ,ind  opening 
new  windows  of  commxir.lcation  There  is 
no  more  supreme  mission  to  which  Govern- 
ment ai.d  industry  can  a.sslgn  itself  In  a 
vigorous  effort  to  assure  the  survival  of  our 
system  of  governrnjent  and  free  enterprise. 
For  unfortunately  today  we  loo  often  seem 
to  communicate  with  each  other  in  a  manner 
which  may  produce  fjeevlsh  rejoinders  and 
counter-rejoinders  which  do  not  clarify  mis- 
understandings or   honest  disagreement. 

We  need  to  explain  ourselves  more  directly 
and  more  persistently  We  need  more  face- 
to-'ace  encounters  for  ventilating  viewpoints. 
and  the  Defense  Industry  Advisory  Council 
provides  jus'  such  an  instmment  Even 
m.ore.  it  offers  the  kind  of  a  vehicle  for  trans- 
mitting the  creative  impulses  of  private 
enterprise  to  the  topside  policymakers  of 
government  We  need  to  build  In  more 
enclaves  m  the  private  sector  to  perform 
the  same  function  For  In  a  test  of  wills  we 
m-.ist  live  up  to  our  conviction  that  only  In 


societies  where  the  economies  are  free  does 
real  freedom  survive.  Today,  of  the  116 
members  In  the  United  Nations,  80  are  non- 
democratic  societies.  Indeed,  the  peril 
p>olnts  for  American  p>ollcy  box  the  compass, 
but  we  need  not  despair.  The  stars  will  not 
fall  from  the  heavens  If  we  will  keep  our 
heads,  not  zigzag  our  policies  by  reacting  or 
overreacting  to  what  others  do,  and  If  we 
win  seek  new  forms  to  strengthen  freedom  In 
the  economy.  We  have  Just  begun  to  grow; 
to  acquire  our  second  wind.  And  let  no  one 
try  to  flog  us  into  being  ashamed  of  It. 

All  around  lu  we  know  the  world  Is  more 
expulslvely  stacked — a  quarrelsome  world 
confounded  by  the  surging  force  of  people, 
politics,  and  power.  In  this  setting,  the 
United  States  atill  sways  the  destiny  of  people 
and  nations,  but  we  can  continue  to  do  so 
only  so  long  as  we  stistaln  our  growth  and 
the  doctrines  of  freedom  that  have  always 
animated  our  course.    We  dare  not  fall. 


COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 
SERVICE  TRANSFER 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 9,  1965,  I  wrote  to  President 
Johnson  concerning  his  proposed  trans- 
fer of  the  Community  Relations  Service 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
the  Department  of  Justice.  In  that  let- 
ter, I  explained  why  I  felt  that  a  police- 
man could  never  become  an  effective 
conciliator.  While  we  look  upon  the 
Commerce  Department  as  neutral  In  Its 
approach  to  human  problems  as  well  as 
economic  problems,  we  know  that  the 
Justice  Department  Is  chsu-ged  with  an- 
other responsibility — that  of  enforce- 
ment and  prosecution.  Although  the 
Justice  Department  can  no  doubt  per- 
form Its  prosecution  function  better  with 
access  to  the  heretofore  confidential  files 
of  the  Commimlty  Relations  Service,  the 
conciliation  function  of  CRS  Is  bound  to 
be  Impaired. 

A  copy  of  my  letter  was  sent  to  the 
Justice  Department.  Although  I  never 
received  from  It  what  I  considered  to  be 
an  adequate  reply,  the  administration's 
proposal  became  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  of  1966.  I  then  submitted  a  copy 
of  my  letter  of  December  9  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Reorganization  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Government  Operations 
Committee.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
points  raised  in  my  letter  were  answered 
either  by  a  majority  on  the  committee, 
or  on  the  Senate  floor  during  debate  on 
the  transfer,  and  I  was  deeply  distressed 
that  the  Members  of  this  body  chose  to 
follow  meekly  the  mistaken  suggestion  of 
the  administration. 

The  full  consequences  of  this  reorgani- 
zation are  treated  by  David  Lawrence  in 
his  article,  "Unprecedented  Step  by  Con- 
gress," which  appeared  in  the  Evening 
Star  of  April  22,  1966. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Lawrence's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Apr.  23,  1906] 

VtifuxcxDKttTCD  Step  bt  Congkkbs 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Almost  unnoticed,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  taken  a  step  which  would 
not  be  surprising  in  a  police  state,  but  Is  cer- 
tainly unprecedented  In  a  democracy. 


For,  by  an  overwhelming  vote  dominated 
almost  entirely  by  Democrats  In  both  Uouaea, 
a  law  has  been  passed  this  week  giving  the 
police  arm  of  the  Government  the  jxjwer  to 
hold  a  club  over  citizens  who  may  become 
Involved  in  disputes  over  racial  discrimina- 
tion— In  public  accommodations,  education, 
enaployment  practices,  or  housing — or  any 
denial  of  "equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

When  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  was 
passed,  there  was  established  a  Community 
Relations  Service,  which  was  designed  to  help 
settle  disputes,  disagreements,  or  difficulties 
"relating  to  discriminatory  practices  based  on 
race,  color,  or  national  origin"  when  these 
threaten  the  "peaceful  relations  among  the 
dtlzens  in  any  community."  This  Service 
was  to  offer  conciliation  assistance  on  a  vol- 
untary basis  and  to  use  persuasion.  The 
agency  given  this  authority  was  set  up  as  a 
part  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Now,  however,  all  these  duties  have  sud- 
denly been  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  which  Is  In  charge  of  Federal  Prose- 
cutions. !  The  act  of  1964  specifies  that  no 
officer  or*  employee  of  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Service  "shall  engage  In  the  perform- 
ance of  Investigative  or  prosecuting  func- 
tions" In  any  litigation  arising  out  of  a  dis- 
pute In  which  he  acted  on  behalf  of  the 
Service,  But  the  law  also  says  that  "nothing 
In  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  deny,  Impair, 
or  otherwise  affect  any  right  or  authority 
of  the  Attorney  General"  to  Institute  or  In- 
tervene  In   any   action  or   proceeding. 

While  the  personnel  of  the  Community 
Relations  Service  are  prohibited  by  law  from 
making  public  any  Information  they  gather, 
there  Is  no  provision  against  the  use  of  that 
scuzie  Information  by  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  IQ  any  litigation  that  might 
ensue. 

So,  In  effect,  businesses,  labor  organizations, 
owners  of  stores  and  other  facilities  may, 
whenever  there  are  complaints  of  discrimina- 
tion, find  themselves  confronted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  This  Is  bound  to  be 
construed  as  a  coercive  procedure  and  to  Im- 
ply the  threat  of  punishment  If  so-called 
conciliation  assistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Dejyartment  of  Justice  is  not  accepted. 

What  Is  puzzling  Is  why.  If  the  Department 
of  Commerce  was  unable  to  supervise  the 
functions  of  a  community  relations  service, 
these  same  duties  were  not  assigned  to  the 
ClvU  Rights  Commission  or  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  both 
of  which  agencies  retain  their  Jurisdiction 
over  various  kinds  of  disputes  arising  out  of 
alleged  practices  of  racial  discrimination. 

Throughout  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
"religion"  Is  specifically  included  20  times 
among  the  categories  In  which  dlscrlmnatory 
IMtu:tlcee  came  under  the  Jtiflsdlctlon  of  the 
Federal  law.  The  wording  Is  "race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin."  But  the  word 
"religion"  Is  omitted  in  the  section  relating 
to  the  gathering  of  voting  statistics  and  In 
title  X,  which  establishes  the  community  re- 
lations service. 

While  the  Civil  Rights  Act  was  designed  to 
prohibit  religlotis  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment, education,  business,  and  In  other 
phases  of  economic  life,  there  Is  no  explana- 
tion as  to  why  religion  was  omitted  in  tack- 
ling disputes  under  the  section  "of  the  law 
which  provides  a  community  relations  serv- 
ice. 

Up  to  now,  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
has  been  active,  as  has  the  Commission  on 
Equal  Bnployment  Opportunity,  and  while 
disputes  may  arise  that  ultimately  oould  re- 
sult In  court  litigation,  there  Is  no  provision 
which  gives  the  Department  of  Justice  the 
right  or  the  power  to  Intervene  in  any  con- 
troversies where  there  are  no  formal  charges 
of  law  violations. 

The  whole  question  was  not  debated  thor- 
oughly In  either  House  of  Congress  and,  as 
In  many  other  phases  of  the  civil  rights  prob- 
lem, legislation  haa  been  enacted  which,  in 
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some  Instances,  could  Imftalr  rather  than 
safeguard  clvU  rights.  For  It's  certainly 
strange  to  find  the  policeman  acting  as  the 
conciliator  tn  the  community  when  every- 
body knows  that  now,  unless  the  policeman 
has  hlB  way.  arrest  and  prosecution  will  fol- 
low. 


COL.  LOUIS  AKTHUR  JOHNSON 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  yesterday  the  Honorable 
Louis  Arthur  Johnson,  of  West  Virginia, 
died  here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  after  a 
lengthy  Illness.  Born  on  January  10, 
1891,  in  Virginia,  he  made  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  his  home  during  his 
adulthood,  practicing  law  as  a  partner 
of  the  Steptoe  &  Johnson  law  firm  with 
offices  in  Clarksburg  and  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  and  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

In  recognition  of  his  forensic  ability, 
he  was  awarded  an  honorary  LiX).  de- 
gree In  1938  by  Salem  College  in  West 
Virginia  and  received  a  second  such  de- 
gree from  West  Virginia  University  at 
Morgantown  in  1949.  These  were  but 
two  of  several  similar  degrees  awarded 
to  him  by  various  U.S.  colleges  and  uni- 
versities during  his  long  years  of  public 
service. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Delegates  in  1917,  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee 
and  also  as  majority  floor  leader.  He 
was  national  commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  from  1932  to  1933,  having 
spent  1  year  overseas  during  World  War 
I.  He  was  decorated  a  commander  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, and  he  was  a  recipient  of  the 
West  Virginia  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  in  1961. 

In  1933,  he  was  appointed  civilian  aide 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  he  later  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Advisory  Council,  U.S. 
Employment  Service,  Department  of 
Labor. 

He  was  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War  on  February  29.  1937,  serving  un- 
tU  July  25.  1940.  In  1942,  he  spent  9 
months  in  India  as  the  personal  repre- 
sentative of  the  President.  He  Is  per- 
haps best  known  for  his  service  as  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  from  March  1949 
through  September  1950. 

Among  other  responsibilities  which  he 
accepted  and  faithfully  discharged,  he 
was  a  director  of  the  Union  National 
Bank  of  Clarksburg  and  the  Community 
Savings  &  Loan  Co.  of  that  city.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  in  1924;  he  served  as 
national  chairman  to  the  Democratic 
Advisory  Committee  from  1936  to  1940; 
he  was  a  member  of  the  American,  Fed- 
eral, West  Virginia,  and  Harrison 
County  Bar  Associations;  he  was  an  as- 
sociate of  the  bar,  city  of  New  York;  and 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Reserve  Officers 
Association  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  organiza- 
tion; he  was  an  Elk;  and  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Rotary. 

Louis  A.  Johnson  faithfully  served  his 
State  and  his  Nation  and  endeavored  to 
live  fraternally  and  constructively 
among  his  fellow  citizens.  The  record 
of  his  labors  should  not  be  forgotten. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  yesterday  of  the  Honorable  Louis 
A.  Johnson  in  Washington  Hospital  Cen- 
ter was  the  passing  of  a  man  who  was 
truly  a  leader  in  community,  in  State, 
and  in  national  affairs.  His  record  as 
a  lawyer,  soldier,  legislator,  leader  in  vet- 
erans' affairs,  and  a  policymaker  in  our 
Federal  Government  marked  this 
adopted  West  Virginian  as  a  citizen  of 
honor  and  service. 

I  valued  his  counsel  and  cooperation 
and  friendship  in  official  and  personal 
matters.  Mrs.  Randolph  joins  In  our 
sympathy  to  Ruth,  his  widow,  and  to 
their  daughters,  the  granddaughter,  and 
to  the  brothers  of  the  deceased. 

Yesterday,  and  earlitr  today,  I  was  In 
his  home  city  of  Clarksburg — county 
seat  of  my  native  Harrison  County.  W. 
Va. — when  news  was  received  of  the 
death  of  Colonel  Johnson,  His  passing 
at  the  age  of  75,  after  a  lengthy  Illness, 
was  not  unexpected,  but  citizens  of 
Clarksburg  were  saddened.  Many  of 
them  remember  the  active  civic,  legal, 
and  business  leadership  of  Louis  John- 
son, who  shared  his  talents  and  his  serv- 
ices likewise  with  his  adopted  State  of 
West  Virginia  and  with  his  country  in 
capacities  wliich  reached  the  heights  of 
the  national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion  and  Secretary  of  Defense  for  a 
period  of  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman. 

Bom  at  Roanoke,  Va.,  Louis  Jolinson 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1912  from 
the  University  of  Virginia  College  of  Law, 
but  migrated  to  the  bustling  coal,  oil, 
and  gas  producing  section  of  West  Vir- 
ginia centered  at  Clarksburg,  There,  he 
formed  a  law  partnership  with  Philip  P. 
Steptoe,  a  fellow  alumnus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  which  grew  over  the 
years  into  a  nationally  prominent  legal 
firm,  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  with  additional 
offices  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  Mr. 
Johnson  was  serving  as  a  delegate  from 
Harrison  County  in  the  West  Virginia 
Legislature,  but  he  entered  officer  train- 
ing immediately  and  subsequently  served 
in  combat  in  Europe  as  a  captain  of  in- 
fantry. Later,  he  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Army  Reserves. 

Mr.  Johnson  took  an  active  part  in 
the  organization  of  the  American  Legion. 
He  led  the  West  Virginia  delegation  at 
the  Legion's  first  national  convention  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  national 
executive  committee. :  Thereafter,  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia delegation  to  the  1927  Paris  con- 
vention, and  in  1930-31  as  commander 
and  Judge  advocate  of  the  West  Virginia 
department  and  chairman  of  the 
Legion's  national  legislative  committee. 
In  1932.  Mr.  Johnson  was  elected  national 
commander  of  the  American  Legion.  He 
remained  a  life  member  of  the  Legion's 
executive  committee. 

In  1933,  Mr.  Johnson  was  chosen 
American  vice  president  of  the  Federa- 
tion Interallles  des  Anclens  Combattants, 
an  international  organization  of  World 
War  I  veterans.  In  1942,  he  headed  the 
Legion's  commission  on  post  war 
America. 


His  first  opportunity  In  the  National 
Government  spotlight  came  In  1937  when 
President  Roosevelt  appointed  him  as- 
sistant secretary  of  war,  a  post  he  filled 
3  years.  In  his  position  in  the  War  De- 
partment, Mr.  Johnson  favored  a  strong 
America  and  pressed  for  an  expansion 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

President  Truman  apixjinted  Mr.  John- 
son as  his  Secretary  of  Defense  in  1949, 
and  late  in  1950  he  returned  to  his  pri- 
vate law  practice. 

Many  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  knew  Col.  Louis  Johnson,  and  I 
feel  that  the  tribute  we  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia delegation  pay  to  his  memory  will 
be  shared  by  many  of  our  colleagues  In 
the  Congress. 


INTERNATIONAL  TOURISM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
31  and  April  1,  in  Paris,  France,  the  In- 
ternational Chamber  of  Commerce  met 
and  considered  the  various  aspects  of  in- 
ternational tourism.  I  am  especially  in- 
terested in  this  meeting,  for  one  of  the 
agenda  subjects  is  the  adoption  of  Inter- 
national s>'mbols  and  pictograms  rele- 
vant to  tourism.  In  this  age  of  Jet  travel, 
when  one  can  be  thousands  of  miles  from 
home  in  a  matter  of  hours,  the  ad(H>tion 
of  universally  accepted  and  understood 
symbols  is  of  great  significance. 

How  many  of  us,  how  many  of  our 
constituents  find  a  trip  abroad  some- 
what difficult,  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
must  ask  Information  about  every  single 
destination,  or  be  told  that  smoking  is 
not  allowed,  since  the  language  is  for- 
eign to  us?  The  adoption  of  a  sign, 
sym^bol  or  plctogram  intelligible  to  all 
would  alleviate  this  problem. 

And  we  need  not  go  abroad  to  under- 
stand the  problem.  For  in  our  own 
country,  as  an  example,  roadside  signs 
are  neither  uniform  nor  in  many  in- 
stances Intelligible  to  any  but  the  most 
knowledgeable  traveler.  Can  one  be- 
lieve that  "soft  shoulder,"  "narrow  soft 
verge,"  and  "dropoff  on  edge  of  road- 
way" all  mean  the  sams  thing?  This 
type  of  confusion  Is  especially  difficult 
for  visitors  to  our  shore. 

Let  us  h<^>e  that  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  its  studies  of 
this  communications  barrier,  has  decided 
on  steps  to  take  which  will  insure  adop- 
tion of  universal  signs,  symbols  and  pic- 
tograms,  and  that  all  countries  will  join 
in  this  effort. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  send  a  letter  of 
greetings  to  the  International  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  message  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a^  follows: 

March  23.  1966. 
Mr.  Walter  Hu-l, 

Secretary  General,  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Paris,  France. 

Dkar  Mr.  Hnx:  On  the  occasion  of  the  In- 
ternational Chamber  of  Commerce's  meeting 
on  International  tourism,  I  should  like  to 
make  my  support  for  the  adoption  of  uni- 
versal symbols  and  plctograms  known.  I 
understand  that  one  of  the  agenda  Items  ot 
your  meeting  concerns  this  subject  and  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  this. 
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During  my  tenure  as  L'  si  Foreign  Service 
jflScer  .md  aa  a  private  tourist,  I  became  all 
too  iiware  of  the  problems  a  visitor  from  an- 
other country  can  &nd  hlnvseU  beset  with, 
even  with  a  knowledge  of  the  indigenous 
!ani?'.^age  For  those  who  only  speak  their 
own  mother  tongue,  the  problem  is  even 
trreater  and  can  measurably  detract  from  the 
enjoyment  of  a  visit 

The  adoption  of  universal  symbols  and 
pictotjrams  would  be  one  more  step  in  mak- 
ing lands  distant  from  one  another,  part  of 
a  close-knit  world  community  Toward  this 
end.  I  have  sponsored  legislation  In  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  United  States,  which  could  even- 
tually i^ad  to  the  adoption  of  the  metric 
system  by  my  country 

I  wl,=;h  you  success  in  your  studies  of  this 
subject  and  eagerly  look  forward  to  the  rec- 
ommendatlorLs  on  the  adoption  of  universal 
symbols  and  plctograms  which  I  hope  yoxiT 
consultations  will  bring  forth 

Warm  regards. 

Ever  sincerely. 

CLAiBoaNX  Pell 


A    •DOMLNO  THEORY"  OF  INTERNA- 
nONAL  FLNANCE 

Mr.  HARTKE  Mr  President,  when 
we  talk  of  the  domino  theory,  we  auto- 
matically think  of  southeast  Asia.  But 
ha^s  ain-o!i>:>  ever  TOi-i.-^idered  the  domino 
theory  m  infornationai  finance'' 

The  Unitfd  States  is  currently  trying 
out  a  financial  experiment  known  as 
voluntary  restraint.  The  program  first 
took  the  foi-m  of  restraint  upon  bank 
ipndlnK  abroad,  but  quickly  spread  to 
corporate  investment  Remember,  the 
procram  is  only  voluntary,  and  the  per- 
o-ntatfes  .set  up  by  the  admin;.<^ration 
.'U'v  iiuidellnes  are  also  voluntary,  with 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  procram  being 
an  effort  to  strengrthen  our  balance-of- 
paymcntfi  position. 

Just  as  the  domino  theory  threatens 
the  fall  of  southeast  Asian  countries  to 
communi.sm  the  domino  theory  of  In- 
ternational voluntary  restraint  threatens 
to  choke  ofT  the  free  flow  of  money  be- 
tween countries  What  the  United 
Statos  has  initiated  other  countries  have 
bfM^n  quick  to  take  up 

The  most  notable  of  these  is  our  good 
friend  and  fellow  reserve  currencv  coun- 
try. Great  Britain  The  British  who  also 
suffer  from  chronic  balance-of-payments 
deficits,  have  t»een  prompt  in  instituting 
their  own  voluntary  restraint  program  on 
overseas  corporate  investment  But  they 
intend  to  go  one  step  further  To  cure 
their  international  pa.vments  deficit. 
they  intend  to  require  the  systematic 
liquidation  of  all  their  shori-tej-m  over- 
seas investments— particularly  tho.se  In 
the  US    stock  market 

The  efTect  on  the  ec^nomv  of  the 
UniUxi  States  of  a  full-.scaie  liquidation 
of  the  British  stock  portfolio  would  be 
nothing  .short  of  disastrous  There  are 
literally  billions  of  British-owned  dol- 
lars tied  up  in  American  stocks  and 
bonds.  Any  action  by  the  British  to 
liquidate  their  holdings  would  not  only 
rum  our  balance-of-payments  .situation, 
but  would  also  break  the  back  of  the 
stock  market 

And  who  is  to  say  they  could  not  do 
if  They  own  the  shares.  They  have 
every  right  to  sell  them  if  they  want  to. 
We  would  probably  have  about  as  much 
.success  In  stopping  the  .sale  of  British- 


owned  securities  as  we  have  had  In  stop- 
ping De  Oftulle  from  converting  dollars 
to  gold. 

Of  course  the  United  States  could  re- 
taUate.  We  could  sell  all  of  the  British 
securities  that  we  own.  But  this  would 
only  bring  about  the  financial  ruin  of  the 
two  great  reserve  countries  of  the  world, 
much  to  the  delight  of  our  Communist 
enemies. 

This  problem  is  discussed  in  an  article 
written  by  Mr.  William  Davis,  financial 
editor  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  and 
appearing  recently  in  that  paper.  Mr. 
Davis,  it  should  be  noted,  is  reputed  to  be 
a  close  personal  associate  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Harold  Wilson. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle referred  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SHOtn-D  We  Cash  Oversxas  Assets? 
(By  William  Davis) 

Prince  PhlUp  says  we  are  on  our  uppers, 
and  politicians  tend  to  spread  the  Impres- 
sion that  we  are  practically  bankrupt.  Ac- 
tually, this  Is  not  so.  We  stUl  have  some- 
thing like  £11,000  millions  In  overseas  assets 

vastly  more  than  all  our  debts.  The  value 
of  this  nest-egg  Is  Increasing  all  the  time. 
Between  1062  and  the  end  of  1964,  our  share 
Investments  alone  rose  by  £600  mJlllona, 
chiefly  because  of  the  buoyancy  of  stock 
markets  In  the  United  States  and  Canada 
during  the  period. 

OfBclal  long-term  assets  have  dropped  In 
recent  years,  but  are  still  considerable.  Pri- 
vate long-term  assets,  lees  liabilities,  are  at 
least  £6,000  millions.  British  Industry  owns 
many  overseas  subsidiaries.  The  Insurance 
companies  have  direct  Investments  In  the 
United  SUtes  alone  of  over  £420  mllUons,  net 
overseas  asseto  of  oil  companies  add  up  to 
around  £1,300  millions,  and  private  Individ- 
uals aa  well  as  trusts  hold  large  blocks  of 
foreign  shares.  United  Kingdom  net  earn- 
ings from  interest,  profits  and  dividends 
totaled  nearly  £800  millions  In  the  3  years 
1963  and  1964 — about  the  size  of  the  deficit 
Labour  "Inherited." 

Clearly,  we  are  far  from  "broke."  But, 
of  course,  this  In  itself  does  not  permit  com- 
placency. A  man  doesn't  sell  hl«  house  and 
car  to  pay  off  an  overdraft;  If  his  banker 
wants  him  to  reduce  the  loan,  he  tries  to 
make  repayments  out  of  current  Income. 

NEST-EOO    INTACT 

A«  a  nation  we  try  to  do  a  great  many 
things  We  Import  more  than  we  export,  our 
government  spend*  a  great  deal  of  money 
abroad  on  defense  and  aid,  and  British  In- 
dustry tries  to  go  on  Investing  on  a  substan- 
tial scale.  So  far.  the  income  on  our  foreign 
assets  has  usually  been  large  enough  to 
allow  us  to  do  all  this  without  actually 
breaking  Into  the  nest-egg  Itaelf.  (If  we  have 
smaller  assets  than  in.  say.  Edwardian  days 
the  cause  lies  In  two  costly  World  Wars  and 
not  In  peacetime  excesses.) 

Some  people  say  thla  ought  to  change. 
The  National  Institute,  In  lt«  recent  review, 
said  there  was  a  case  for  reconsidering  the 
whole  structure  of  Britain's  foreign  asset 
holdings  "In  the  light  of  the  long  haul  ahead 
for  the  British  balance  of  payments."  Rather 
than  go  on  suffering  the  Inconveniences  and 
humUltatlon  of  short-term  Indebtedness,  the 
Institute  said,  it  might  be  well  worth  taking 
deliberate  steps  to  liquidate  some  long-term 
assets  and  so  strengthen  the  monetary  posi- 
tion— even  at  some  sacrifice  of  future  Income 
and  possible  appreciation. 

Mr,  Callaghan  himself  has  a  lot  of  sym- 
pathy for  thla  line  of  thinking.  He  tends  to 
argue  that.  If  the  choice  Is  between  unem- 


ployment  and   dipping   Into   the  kitty    we 
must  dip. 

Selling  long-term  assets  Is  not,  of  course 
an  easy  thing  to  do.  Some  could  be  realized 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  sacrifice 
If  at  all.  And  since  most  of  the  neet  egg  is 
in  private  hands,  a  Chancellor  must  rely  on 
persuasion  or  penalties  rather  than  on  com- 
pulsion. Mr.  Callaghan  has  already  gone 
some  way  toward  this  since  he  took  office 
and  I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  see 
further  action  in  the  months  ahead. 

The  most  obvious  point  of  attack,  of 
course,  Is  current  and  future  investment 
Cutting  the  capital  outflow  U  easier  than 
getting  back  money  already  Invested  in 
bricks  and  mortar.  Mr,  Callaghan  knows 
well  enough  that  a  sizable  part  of  the  in- 
famous 1964  deflclt  was  accounted  for  by 
overseas  Investment.  British  companies 
were  acquiring  foreign  firms,  and  setting  up 
factories  Inside  growing  tariff  walls.  His 
figures  show  him,  too,  that  the  Improvement 
In  o\ir  bsdance-of-payments  plcttire  since 
then  has  partly  reflected  the  Labor  Govern- 
ment's curbs  on  money  transfers. 

The  oorpMDratlon  tax  and  other  measures 
taken  by  Mr,  Callaghan  are  a  powerful  brake 
on  overseas  spending,  and  should  continue 
to  have  an  Important  effect.  On  present 
evidence,  the  Chancellor  may  well  tighten  his 
grip  further  If  he  Is  still  at  the  Treasury 
next  month.  Curbs  on  transfers  within  the 
sterling  area,  at  present  still  relatively  easy, 
are  widely  expected  to  be  part  of  the  next 
Labor  Government's  budget. 

Lord  Cromer,  as  we  know,  deplores  all  this. 
He  acknowledges  that,  dtirtng  a  crisis,  one 
has  to  take  certain  temporary  measures. 
But  he,  and  many  other  people  In  Industry 
and  the  city,  fear  that  the  Government's 
steps  against  overseas  Investment  will  be- 
come a  permanent  featwre.  There  is  cer- 
tainly strong  Justification  for  this  fear. 
With  £900  millions  of  short-term  debts  to  be 
repaid  my  1970,  we  shaU  be  In  a  tricky  posi- 
tion for  several  years  to  some.  And  the  Gov- 
ernment has  made  It  clear  many  times  that. 
In  Its  eyes,  the  home  economy  comes  first. 
Its  argument,  roughly,  Is  that  people  must 
make  sacrifices — but  that  they  will  not  be  put 
out  for  work  for  the  sake  of  long-term  In- 
vestment abroad. 

Mr,  Callaghan  stressed  In  his  budget 
speech  last  year  that  the  calculable  return 
on  long-term  Investment  Is  on  averaige  con- 
siderably less  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
national  economy  than  the  return  on  In- 
vestments within  the  United  Kingdom,  This 
Is  because  Income  earned  abroad  bears  tax 
In  the  country  of  origin,  reducing  the  benefit 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  Moreover,  only 
about  half  the  Income  earned  from  direct 
Investment  overseas  Is  remitted  to  Britain. 
Lord  Cromer  and  others  argtis.  against  this, 
that  British  firms  need  factories  abroad  to 
Jump  tariff  barriers  and  maintain  export 
sales:  "We  have."  says  Lord  Cromer,  "an 
Important  contribution  to  make  In  partici- 
pating in  the  new  Industries  of  Europe  and 
throughout  the  world,  both  for  our  own  good 
and  for  what  we  can  offer," 

Moot  Industrialists,  not  surprisingly,  are 
In  strong  agreement.  They  say  that  If  the 
Ooverrunent  wants  to  reduce  capital  outflow 
the  starting  point  should  be  Its  own  large 
military  expenditure  abroad.  Some  also 
.suggest  that  we  should  reassess  our  economic 
aid  to  other  countries;  much  of  It,  they 
claim,  is  a  waste  of  money. 

The  Tory  Party,  by  and  large,  stands  firmly 
behind  Lord  Cromer.  So  far.  however.  It  has 
not  made  an  election  Issue  out  of  It.  This  Is 
not  because  men  like  Edward  Heath  regard 
the  whole  thing  as  unimportant.  On  the 
contrary,  they  tend  to  get  very  passionate 
about  it  In  private.  The  real  reason.  I  sus- 
pect, is  that  Mr.  Heath  has  no  realistic  alter- 
native cure  for  our  short-term  balance-of- 
payments  problems.  How  could  he  booet 
overseas   Investment   without,   at   the   same 
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time,  taking  measures  which  would  almost 
certainly  lead  to  a  sharp  rise  In  unemploy- 
ment? 

PUBLIC   OXBATX 

Mr.  Heath's  hurry  to  get  Into  the  Common 
Market  (where  restrictions  on  transfers  of . 
capital  are  not  allowed)  makes  It  all  the  more 
important  that  questions  like  these  should  be 
asked  in  public.  Indeed,  I  think  there  Is  a 
good  case  for  Including  the  subject  of  over- 
seas Investment  In  our  current  economic  de- 
bate. Instead  of  talking  incessantly  and  fool- 
ishly about  the  health  of  the  pound,  politi- 
cians, and  others  ought  to  try  to  make  a 
constructive  contribution  to  the  argument. 
It  may  be  too  complicated  and  too  remote 
from  everyday  life  to  make  a  good  platform 
topic,  but  It  doesn't  take  much  to  see  that  It 
Influences  all  sorts  of  other  decisions.  If 
we  can  get  worked  up  about  an  aircraft  car- 
rier, we  should  certainly  be  able  to  dlscuBS 
the  nation's  financial  assets  and  their  futxire. 

As  things  stand,  short-term  curbs  are  ob- 
viously unavoidable.  But  how  far  should 
they  go?  Personally,  I  would  rather  see 
Whitehall  restrain  people  from  buying  land 
In  the  Bahamas  than  deflate  the  economy  to 
a  point  where  we  risk  serious  unemployment. 
I  see  nothing  wrong  with  telling  companies 
to  remit  more  of  their  overseas  income  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  with  asking  them  to 
put  more  emphasis  on  raising  money  abroad — 
perhaps  by  letting  local  Investors  buy  a  stake 
In  the  equity  of  their  subsidiaries.  I  see  no 
reason,  either,  why  we  cannot  put  manufac- 
turing Investment  at  home  before  spending 
abroad — at  least  for  a  while.  The  targets 
set  by  the  national  plan  will  be  difficult 
enough  to  achieve  as  It  Is. 

Nor  do  I  see  much  harm  in  reexamining  the 
present  basis  of  financial  aid  to  the  develop- 
ing countries  of  the  world.  Many  cannot 
afford  high  rates  of  Interest,  but  why  not 
take  more  equity  stakes  in  promising  enter- 
prises In  return  for  financial  help?  The 
government  is  keen  enough  to  do  It  here  at 
home;  abroad  the  right  field  may  offer  much 
faster  growth. 

Looking  further  ahead,  we  ought  to  discuss 
our  approach  to  overseas  Investment  In  a 
calm  and  rational  manner.  There  Isn't  much 
point  In  talking  about  "our  national  heri- 
tage" and  "being  true  to  our  history,"  as 
Lord  Cromer  likes  to  do.  But  there  isn't 
much  sense,  either,  in  being  "little  Kngland- 
ers."  We  are  a  great  trading  nation  and  If 
we  want  to  go  on  playing  a  world  role  on  the 
business  front  (as  well  as  the  military  one) 
we  must  be  outward  looking. 


JET  PLANES  AT  NATIONAL  AIRPORT 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  rul- 
ing permitting  the  landing  of  jets  at 
Washington  National  Airport  became  ef- 
fective. Today's  papers  report  the  rash 
of  citizen  complaints  which  were  antic- 
ipated and  which  were  the  subject  of 
a  public  meeting  I  held  in  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  room  on  April  13. 

These  legitimate  complaints  speak  for 
themselves.  Of  more  concern  to  me  to- 
day are  developments  which  bear  on  the 
safety  of  jets  at  National  Airport. 

The  Washington  Post  reports,  in  a 
front  page  story,  this  morning  that  Mr. 
Arven  Saunders,  director  of  National 
Capital  Airports,  attributed  yesterday's 
noise  complaints  to  the  newness  of  pilots 
landing  at  National  Airport  for  the  first 
ome  and  consequently  making  a  radio 
2?*ni  approach  Instead  of  a  visual  one. 
The  director  is  quoted  as  saying : 

Because  many  of  these  pilots  have  never 
landed  jets  here,  they  chose  to  be  cautious 


and  U£e  their   Instruments  rather  than  to 
follow  the  Potomac. 

*  Mr.  President,  these  statements  raise 
three  serious  questions.  First,  why  has 
not  the  PAA  required  the  proper  program 
of  orientation  flights  for  pilots  who  began 
to  fly  the  Washington  route  yesterday? 
Second,  what  action  will  the  FAA  take  in 
view  of  the  clear  violation  of  its  abate- 
ment procedures  by  the  pilots  failing  to 
utilize  the  much  touted  river  corridors? 
Finally,  if  the  radio  beam  approach  does 
not  follow  the  river,  and  if  the  pilot  must 
use  this  beam  to  make  his  approach  in 
any  kind  of  bad  weather,  is  It  not  a  fact 
that  a  very  high  percentage  of  landings 
at  National  Airport  will  not  adhere  to 
the  noise  abatement  procedures  which 
the  PAA  has  promised  for  the  area? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  written  to  Gen- 
eral McKee,  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  today,  requesting  an 
immediate  answer  to  the  three  questions 
which  I  have  just  raised.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  believe  there  is  an  additional 
question  about  the  safety  of  jets  at  Na- 
tional Airport  presented  by  the  apparent 
confusion  over  the  policy  of  the  Air  line 
Pilots  Association  with  respect  to  reduc- 
tions of  power  on  takeofif. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  dated  April  22.  from 
Mr.  Charles  Ruby,  president  of  the  Air 
Line  Pilots  Association,  to  Mr.  David 
Thomas,  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
PAA,  and  a  policy  statement  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks.  In  his  let- 
ter, Mr.  Ruby  refers  again  to  the  mar- 
ginally safe  procedure  involved  in  power 
reductions  during  takeoff  and  reiterates 
the  Air  Line  Pilots  Association's  opposi- 
tion to  these  procedures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AiH  Line  Pilots  Association, 

Chicago,  III.,  April  22,  1966. 
Mr.  OAvm  D.  Thomas, 
Deputy  Administrator, 
Federal  Aviation  Agency 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dka«  Ms.  Thomas:  An  AprU  18,  1966,  arti- 
cle appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  has 
apparently  created  some  confusion  regarding 
the  Air  Line  Pilots  Association  policies  on 
noise  abatement  procedures  due  to  the  fact 
that  I  was  misquoted  and  also  quoted  out 
of  context.  For  your  ready  reference  a  copy 
of  our  policies  Is  attached. 

The  Air  Line  Pilots  Association  Is  firmly 
opposed  to  any  deviation  from  our  noise 
abatement  policy.  It  is  our  opinion  that  this 
policy  enables  our  membership  to  fulfill  its 
Individual  responsibilities  for  the  safety  of 
the  flight  while  reducing  the  noise  to  Its  low- 
est practical  level. 

Marginally  safe  noise  abatement  proce- 
dures (e.g.,  substantial  power  reductions. 
extended  climbs  at  less  than  maneuvering 
speed,  etc.)  or  panic  regulations  will  only 
delay  the  Inevitable  conclusion  that  this  Is 
not  the  proper  long-range  solution  to  this 
complex  problem.  The  end  result  will  be  an 
Increasing  economic  burden  on  those  respon- 
sible for  finding  the  solution  to  this  problem 

I  trust  the  foregoing  will  eliminate  any 
confusion  or  misunderstanding  which  may 
exist  within  yoxir  Agency  regarding  my  views 
on  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Air  Linx  Pilots  Association, 

Charles  H.  Ruby,  President. 


Noise  Abatement  Polict 
The    association    maintains    the    position 

that    aircraft   noise   should    be    reduced    by 

engineering  and  design  and  not  by  margln- 

aJly  safe  flying  techniques. 

ALPA   shall    refuse    to    endorse   or    accept 

noise  abatement   procedures  which  require; 

1.  Clearances  or  communication  designed 
to  change  headings  at  low  altitudes  for  noise 
abatement  purposes. 

2.  Turns  below  600  feet  for  noise  abate- 
ment purposes. 

3.  Reduction  of  power,  earlier  or  to  a 
greater  extent  than  Is  done  on  a  normal 
takeoff. 

4.  Climbs  at  airspeeds  less  than  maneuver- 
ing speeds  for  the  existing  flap  configuration. 

6.  Procedures  when  weather  is  below  1,000 
feet — 3  miles. 

6.  Preferential  runway  for  noise  abate- 
ment purposes  when 

(a)  Runways  are  wet. 

(b)  A  wind  of  greater  than  10  knots  veloc- 
ity or  a  wind  angle  which  exceeds  80  degrees 
from  the  runway  heading  exists. 

(c)  A  tall  wind  greater  than  4  knots  for 
takeoff  or  landing. 

7.  Requirement  that  approaches  be  con- 
ducted above  glide  slope  for  noise  abatement 
purposes 

8.  Commxinlcatlons  other  than  those  re- 
quired for  standard  traffic  separation  during 
takeoff  and  approach.     (Board  1963.) 

NOISE    abatement    PROCEDURES 

The  association  and  Its  members  shall  re- 
fuse to  accept  or  comply  with  noise  abate- 
ment procedures  which  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  pilot  adversely  affect  safety,  and  the 
central  safety  chairman  shall  be  notified 
immediately  of  Instances  where  xmacceptable 
procedures  have  been  offered.  Through  his 
MEC  the  central  safety  chairman  shall  take 
prompt  effective  action  to  remove  unaccept- 
able noise  al>atement;  procedures  from  com- 
pany directives  and  manuals. 

ALPA  SUPPORT  IN  NOISE  VIOLATION  CASKS 

If  any  member  of  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Asso- 
ciation is  fined,  arrested,  or  cited  for  a  noUe 
violation  while  operating  his  aircraft  In  a 
manner  that.  In  his  Judgment,  was  neces- 
sary to  Insure  adequate  safety  for  his  pas- 
sengers and  crew,  the  association  shall  pro- 
vide Its  full  resources  and  strength,  Including 
the  withdrawal  of  all  operations  by  associa- 
tion members  into  and  out  of  said  tdrport. 
The  president  of  the  association  shall  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  ordering 
such  withdrawal.     (Board  1964.) 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNINO 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  Ifnot,  mdm- 
ing  business  is  concluded. 


COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  DIS- 
TRICT ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill  (S.  2934)  to  provide  needed  addi- 
tional means  for  the  residents  of  rural 
America  to  achieve  equality  of  opportu- 
nity by  authorizing  the  making  of  grants 
for  comprehensive  planning  for  public 
services  and  development  In  community 
development  districts  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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Mr     DOMINTCK       Mr     President.    I 

suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  The 
clerk  Will  ca!!  the  roll 

Ttie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objectjon,  ;t  i.s  so  ordered 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr  President,  I 
consider  :he  bill  the  Senate  ha.s  before  it 
to  be  ve.'-y  important  legislation  affecting 
the  rural  areas  of  this  country  As  most 
Senaiors  know.  In  1954.  we  enacted  a  law 
providing  for  planning  assistance  for 
urban  areas.  The  pendint;  bill  merely 
extends  the  provision."?  of  section  701  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to  rural  areas. 
I  do  not  consider  this  to  be  a  new  pro- 
gram at  all  because  it  merely  gives  the 
people  in  rural  areas  an  equal  opportu- 
nity  to   receive   planrung   assistance. 

The  Senat*  realizes  of  course  that  dur- 
ing the  past  4  or  .5  years  it  has  been  con- 
fronted with  legislation  to  assist  the 
large  cities  by  providing  Federal  funds 
to  a.sslst  in  the  planning  and  building  of 
tra.T.ways  and  undei-ground  facilities  to 
carry  workers  from  the  rural  communi- 
ties to  the  cities,  air  pollution  prevention 
and  control,  advances  for  public  works 
planning,  hospital  and  medical  facilities, 
waste  treatment  works,  and  a  host  of 
other  purp<(ses 

The  pending  bill  would  merely  provide 
planning  a.'^.'^istance  to  the  people  In  the 
rural  areas  in  order  that  they  have  an 
equal  opportunity  to  get  together  and 
plan  the  development  of  a  rural  area. 
The  people  in  the.se  areas  will  be  able  to 
form  an  authority  In  order  to  plan  for 
the  future  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture would  approve  the  area  and  plan- 
ning f'onds  would  be  made  available. 
However.  State  govei-nment-s  would  have 
authority  to  disapprove  the  area  and 
grant-s  would  have  to  have  the  concur- 
rence of  the  State  government. 

This  bill  seeks  to  devise  some  ways  and 
m.eans  whereby  the  rural  people  can  de- 
velop plans  for  the  use  of  their  human 
and  natural  re-sources.  In  the  hope  of 
devising  ways  and  means  of  attracting 
industry  to  utilize  these  human  and 
natural  resources. 

It  i.s  my  belief  that  it  is  Incumbent  on 
us  to  approve  this  bill,  because  If  the 
:-ural  areas  continue  to  lose  small  Indus- 
tries, and  if  we  continue  to  make  it  Im- 
possible for  the  rural  people  to  obtain 
employment  where  they  now  live,  they 
Will  continue  to  migrate  to  the  large 
cities  thereby  creatmg  additional  prob- 
leJiis  in  the  city  areas 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind,  If 
such  a  trend  .should  continue,  that  large 
sums  of  money  would  be  necessary  to 
alleviate  the  transportation  and  other 
problems  in  the  large  centers  of  our 
Nation, 

As  the  Senate  knows,  we  have  had 
studies  Koing  on,  applicable  primarily 
to  the  .Northeast,  where  it  !s  felt  that 
.something  should  and  must  be  done  to 
alleviate  the  problems  of  transportation 
for  people  going  to  work 

Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  It  Is 
planned   to  spend   $350  million   to   $450 


million  to  build  an  underground  tram- 
way to  carry  people  from  outside  the 
central  parts  of  the  city  to  work  within 
the  city. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  travel  a  good 
deal  over  the  United  States,  particularly 
Louisiana,  in  the  past  year  or  so.  I  was 
amazed  at  the  large  number  of  com- 
munities that  were  suffering  economic 
distress.  I  know  of  some  parishes  in  my 
State  In  which  there  are  as  many  as 
3  or  4  Incorporated  cities,  and  sometimes 
as  many  as  10,  where  that  hsis  happened, 
because  of  the  fact  that  farming  has 
virtually  ceased  in  those  communities. 
Since  many  of  the  farming  operations 
are  now  almost  fully  mechanized,  the 
residents  of  those  communities  have  left 
to  go  to  the  larger  cities  where  they 
hope  to  find  employment. 

In  many  cases,  this  shift  in  population 
has  caused  a  tremendous  burden  on  the 
large  cities.  Many  of  the  people  who 
have  migrated  to  the  large  cities  expect 
relief  from  the  city  fathers  if  they  cannot 
get  work  there. 

It  is  my  observation  that  such  a  situa- 
tion applies  not  only  to  my  State,  but  to 
many  other  States  of  the  Union. 

This  bill  does  not  seek  to  provide 
grants  for  the  construction  of  any  plants, 
or  any  grants  to  build  anything.  It  Is  a 
small  planning  program  designed  to 
make  It  possible  for  the  State,  or  for  com- 
munities within  a  State,  to  form  an  area 
of  say,  4  to  5,  or  perhaps  10,  coimties 
or  parishes,  or  perhaps  2  parishes  or 
2  counties,  with  a  view  to  organizing 
themselves  into  a  more  or  less  legal 
entity.  Some  States  now  have  these 
planning  districts.  That  legal  entity  can 
then  contract  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  obtain  funds  of  up  to  75  percent 
of  the  cost  that  would  be  entailed  in 
making  a  survey,  in  order  to  develop  what 
these  areas  have  to  offer  by  way  of  man- 
power and  by  way  of  natural  resources, 
in  the  hope  that  something  can  be  done 
to  invite  industry  there. 

It  is  my  belief  that  if  we  can  establish 
such  areas  throughout  the  country,  it  will 
be  an  invitation  to  large  Industries  not 
to  keep  enlarging  businesses  that  they  al- 
ready have  In  the  larger  cities  but  to  dis- 
perse into  less  congested  areas.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  If  we  continue 
to  make  it  possible  to  give  employment 
only  in  large  cities,  the  businesses  located 
there  now  will  gradually  Increase  In  size, 
and  population  will  continue  to  intensify 
which,  in  my  opinion,  wlU  affect  trans- 
portation and  other  problems  there. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  if  we  can  make 
available  to  the  business  interests  of  the 
Nation  areas  where  they  can  cc«ie  and 
establish  smaller  branches  of  the  larger 
businesses,  where  they  will  not  be  con- 
fronted with  transportation  problems, 
where  there  are  good  sewerage  systems, 
where  there  are  fine  resources  of  other 
types,  it  will  be  an  invitation  to  more 
or  less  disperse  larger  businesses,  instead 
of  having  them  concentrated  in  one  or 
two  large  areas. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sena  tor  yield? 

Mr.  FT  .LENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wanted  to  make  an 
inquiry  or  two  about  the  bill.    I  have 


heard  what  the  Senatof  frwn  Louisiana 
has  Just  said. 

On  page  1  of  the  report  are  set  out  one 
or  two  paragraphs  describing  what  the 
bin  seeks  to  do.  One  Is  to  make  grants 
up  to  75  percent  of  the  professional  staff 
cost  required  for  district  development 
planning  and  for  other  planning  of  pub- 
lic services  and  functions  for  which  Fed- 
eral planning  grants  are  not  otherwise 
available. 

This  Is  a  75-percent  grant  that  would 
be  made  to  the  district  authority  that  Is 
first  established,  to  be  used  In  planning 
the  econcwnlc  development  of  the  com- 
munity. In  making  known  what  the  re- 
sources are,  natural  and  human.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  second  para- 
graph refers  to  grants,  as  follows: 

Planning  Incentive  grants  In  an  amount  up 
to  10  percent  of  the  amount  of  other  Federal 
planning  grants  made  within  the  district. 

Will  the  Senator  explain  that? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Within  a  district 
where  there  may  be  two  or  three  urban 
or  other  areas  which  may  already  be  re- 
ceiving planning  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  or 
othejr  Federal  authority.  In  order  to 
have  the  planning  in  those  areas  coordi- 
nated with  the  plans  for  the  entire  dis- 
trict, the  language  just  read  by  the  Sen- 
ator provides  for  additional  grants  to  the 
district  planning  agency,  so  that  It  can 
effect  that  coordination.  Such  addi- 
tional grants  could  not  exceed  amounts 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  grants  under 
such  other  Federal  authority. 

If,  for  example,  an  urban  area  should 
receive  as  much  as  $100,000  for  urban 
planning,  the  district  could  receive  an 
amount  equal  to  as  much  as  10  percent 
of  that  amoimt,  or  $10,000,  In  order  to 
coordinate  the  urban  plan  and  make  It 
dovetail  with  the  plans  for  the  entire 
district. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  is  merely 
for  planning.  The  people  who  are  em- 
ployed to  do  the  planning  will  speclfiy  In 
the  final  plan  what  Federal  programs  are 
available  at  that  time,  because  many 
communities  do  not  know  the  many  pro- 
grams that  are  available  to  them. 

If  we  can  provide  through  this  plan- 
ning a  means  of  letting  the  community 
know  what  Federal  programs  are  avail- 
able to  them,  't  might  assist  them  In  not 
only  taking  advantage  of,  but  coordinat- 
ing these  programs. 

Today  there  are  programs  scattered  all 
over  the  country.  If  such  a  program 
were  adopted,  as  conceived  In  the  pend- 
ing bill,  it  would  mean  that  j^he  planning 
could  be  coordinated. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  After  the  district  au- 
thority is  created  and  the  planning  com- 
pleted. It  would  be  possible  for  that  dis- 
trict authority  to  obtain  grants  under 
existing  programs  that  provide  moneys 
for  community  development. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. It  would  be  the  same  as  they  could 
do  now.  They  could  do  that  now  If  they 
desired  to  do  so  and  knew  where  to  go  for 
such  assistance. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  this  wUl  allow 
them  to  create  a  district  approach  to  the 
program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  one  last  ques- 
tion. I  notice  that  there  Is  no  limitation 
upon  the  amount  that  will  be  authorized. 
Why  has  the  committee  deemed  It  ad- 
visable to  make  an  open-end  authoriza- 
tion? 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  We  did  not  have  any 
serious  discussion  on  that  phase  of  the 
bill,  but  It  was  intended  that  the  money 
was  to  come  from  the  same  authorization 
that  now  exists  under  section  701  for 
urban  development. 

Urban  aspects  of  planning  are  already 
covered  by  section  701.  This  bill  seeks 
to  accord  to  rural  people  a  voice  In  the 
planning  of  the  urban  areas  upon  which 
they  depend,  and  to  accord  to  rural  peo- 
ple the  same  type  of  planning  now  pro- 
vided for  urban  people.  It  is  not  a  new 
program  but  merely  provides  for  equity 
under  an  existing  program.  It  Is 
planned  as  a  pilot  operation  for  the  first 
year  or  so,  and  we  contended  that  Its  cost 
should  be  kept  within  the  cost  limits  of 
the  existing  program. 

It  was  mentioned  that  the  overall  cost 
of  grants  under  the  bill  would  not  be  In 
excess  of  $5  million.  The  total  amount 
authorized  under  section  701  for  grants 
is  $230  million. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  sun 
sure  there  would  not  be  any  objection  to 
It,  the  authorization  that  Is  now  pro- 
vided for  under  section  701  could  apply 
to  this  program,  so  that  the  planning 
funds  could  be  obtained  from  that  source 
alone.  In  fact  I  have  an  amendment  to 
accomplish  that  purpose. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  good  friend  that 
efforts  were  made  before  the  committee 
by  a  few  Senators  to  have  grants  pro- 
vided here  to  help  construct  facilities 
that  were  recommended  by  the  planners, 
but  the  committee  fought  that  off  with  a 
view  toward  making  this  solely  and 
wholly  a  planning  authority. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  nothing  more  to  add  than  I  have 
already  stated.  The  report  as  well  as  the 
bill,  makes  it  very  clear,  that  this  is  to 
be  relegated  to  planning  only. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  if 
a  program  of  this  kind  were  adopted  it 
might  go  a  long  way  toward  consolidat- 
ing some  of  the  programs  that  are  now 
being  fostered  throughout  the  country. 
It  would  at  least  coordinate  them. 

The  bill  was  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  only 
one  dissenting  vote.  All  other  members 
of  the  committee  voted  for  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quortun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
question  was  raised  some  time  ago  about 


an  open-ended  authorization  for  appro- 
priation. Of  course,  It  was  the  intent 
of  the  committee  to  have  this  Item  come 
within  the  purview  of  section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954.  In  anticipation  of 
the  question  being  raised,  we  prepared 
an  amendment  to  make  It  perfectly  clear 
that  the  grants  imder  the  blU  would 
have  to  come  within  the  $230  million 
limit  now  contained  In  section  701.  I 
am  happy  to  furnish  the  Senator  with 
the  amendment  we  had  prepared. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  and  ask  that  It  be 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  9, 
line  8,  after  the  comma,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following: 

but  within  the  total  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  under  subsection   (b), 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  mo- 
ment ago  the  dlstlngTolshed  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  I  discussed  the  fact  that 
the  authorization  is  open  ended.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  pointed  out  that 
it  was  not  contemplated  that  there  would 
be  an  authorization  beyond  the  $230  mil- 
lion set  forth  imder  section  701  of  exist- 
ing law.  This  amendment  contemplates 
achieving  what  the  committee  had  in 
mind,  and  I  suggest  that  with  that  un- 
derstanding the  manager  of  the  bill  ac- 
cept the  amendment  and  eliminate  the 
open  endedness  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  no  objection 
to  that,  because  that  really  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee  and  we  pre- 
pared the  amendment.  Consequently,  I 
have  no  objection  to  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  frcnn  Ohio. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  simendment  which  would 
strike  out  section  11  on  pages  11  and  12, 
to  perfect  the  amendment  just  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

Beginning  on  page  11  with  line  24.  strike 
out  all  through  line  2  on  page  12. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  amendment 
should  have  been  agreed  to  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  amendment  just  agreed  to. 
It  would  remove  any  possible  question 
concerning  the  Intention  of  the  commit- 
tee to  include  the  grants  under  the  bill 
within  the  existing  $230  million  restric- 
tion. No  authorization  is  needed  for 
administrative  funds.  The  direction  to 
administer  the  law  provides  all  the  au- 


thority that  Is  needed.  Since  the  grants 
are  restricted  to  the  existing  limit,  there 
should  be  no  incresise  in  costs  of  admin- 
istration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
nub  of  this  measure  is  to  make  grants  to 
local  governments  In  rural  areas,  with 
which  to  pay  for  professional  staff  corps 
in  plsmning  and  setting  up  community 
development  districts.  Local  govern- 
ments may  set  up  such  community  de- 
velopment districts,  if  not  disfavored  by 
the  State,  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Grants  would 
be  made  by  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Agency,  and  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  would  undertake  to  pay 
75  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  professional 
planning  staff  corps,  plus  10  percent  of 
the  amount  of  all  other  Federal  planning 
grants,  to  be  used  as  Incentive  grants. 
The  basic  objective  Is  to  Improve  the 
recipient  districts  as  places  in  which  to 
live. 

And  now  for  the  bad  news : 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

That  is  an  open -end  authorization. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  About  half  an  hour 
ago,  that  provision  was  stricken. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  is  in  the  bill 
now? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  same  authori- 
zation that  Is  now  provided  under  section 
701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  It  has 
not  been  increased. 

As  the  Senator  may  know,  the  authori- 
zation imder  that  act  amounts  to  $230 
milUon. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  Until  now.  only  $113 
million  of  that  sum  has  t)een  appropri- 
ated. But  in  any  event,  the  authoriza- 
tion provided  for  under  section  701  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954  would  be  the 
measure  of  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  as  reported  and 
the  report  were  at  variance.  The  bill 
came  In  with  an  open-end  authorization, 
but  the  report  indicated  a  target  of  $230 
million,  which — and  this  Is  important — 
"shall  be  available  until  expended." 

I>esirable  as  all  this  may  be.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  It  cannot  be  deferred? 
As  I  Interpret  the  glowing  language  used 
to  explain  and  describe  what  is  contem- 
plated. I  can  see  an  amazing  potential 
that  In  time  could  run  into  billions. 
Having  targeted  $230  million  in  the  ini- 
tial estimate,  we  can  be  pretty  certain 
on  that  point.    It  is  Just  the  beginning. 

The  purpose  is  to  plan  for  all  of  the 
needs  of  such  a  district:  medical,  edu- 
cational, public  services,  and  otherwise. 
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In  short,  tt  envisions  an  area  which  will 
var\'  In  size,  geared  to  a  small  metropoli- 
tan area  or  several  such  axeas.  so  as  to 
brinu  metropolitan  standards  and  serv- 
ices to  the  rural  sections  of  such  an  area 

1  he  potential  size  and  cost  of  such  a 
pro*rram  Is  Impossible  to  determine.  It 
will  be  continuing,  to  be  sure,  and  it 
could  run  into  billions. 

Let  us  thmk  of  this  in  terms  of  the 
conditions  which  presently  face  us,  and 
what  might  be  proposed  to  meet  them. 

Firyt,  inflation  is  no  longer  around  the 
corner,  it  is  here — m  a  grreat  big  way 
TTie  most  recent  figures  released  indicate 
that  at  long  last  the  administration  is 
aware  of  this  threat,  and  that  it  will  not 
be  whistled  away  For  some  time,  the 
a:r  has  been  filled  with  speculation  about 
a  tax  increase  to  siphon  ofl  excess  dis- 
posable inc4^me  Business  and  industry 
have  Deen  lectured  about  cutting  back 
capital  spending.  Housewives  have  been 
cautioned  to  be  frugal.  The  consunier 
adviser,  Esther  Peterson,  suggests  that 
all  housewives  quiz  their  grocers  about 
advancing  prices  Eind  why  they  exist. 
E^•erybody  has  been  lectured,  cautioned, 
and  admonished  except  Congress. 

The  administrative  budget,  plus  trust 
funds  add  up  to  pajTnents  to  the  public. 
in  fiscal  1967,  of  $145  billion  Measured 
against  productive  capacity,  this  can  only 
add  up  to  a  substantial  rise  in  prices. 

We  can  pursue  three  cmirses  to  meet 
the  steadily  growing  problem  We  ca;i 
contii'.ue  deficit  spending,  and  borrow. 
Interest  pa>Tnent.s  are  already  well  over 
$1  billion  a  month,  as  maturing  Federal 
obligations  are  retired  at  higb.er  and 
hi^!;er  interest  rates  The  annual  in- 
terest burden  increases  accordingly 

Comes  now  Prentice-Hall,  with  the  In- 
dication that  in  early  June,  Congress  will 
receive  a  new  tax  bill  That  Is  another 
approe-ch  to  the  problem. 

But  there  is  a  third,  and  that  is  reduc- 
tion of  expenditures  and  postponement 
of  Great  Society  programs  that  can.  wait 

What  is  before  us  is  a  Great  Society 
program  It  can  wait.  If  we  are  hail  as 
lnter»^u>d  m  c'arbln+;  inflation  as  we  pre- 
ter^d  to  be  Wf  will  be  wise  to  send  this 
measure  back  to  the  committee  and  let 
It  repose  there  until  a  more  auspicious 
time  for  its  coiisideration 

But  iristead  of  making  a  motion  to 
recommit.  I  think.  Mr  President,  I  prefer 
an  up-or-down  vote  on  the  passage  or 
the  ncnpassage  of  this  bill.  That  is  the 
reason  for  requesting  the  record  vote. 
Speaking  only  for  myself,  I  intend  to 
resi5t  .t  I  intend  to  vote  against  It.  be- 
cause I  think  this  is  one  of  the  things 
that  can  be  deferred. 

In  the  last  several  months,  there  has 
beer,  a  lot  of  commotion,  a  lot  of  discus- 
.sion  fiat  in  the  1967  budget,  the  Presi- 
dent .saw  fit  to  cut  those  lt«ms  dear  to  tlie 
hearts  of  the  country  and  close  to  the 
hearts  of  Congress. 

That  would  include  impacted  school 
6u-eas.  school  lunches,  and  the  school  milk 
fund  program  Well,  frankly,  I  do  not 
care  what  u  ii^  I  try  to  hew  to  a  con- 
sistent course  and  it  therefore  occurs  to 
me  that  the  time  is  now  to  resist  pro- 
grams wliich  will  be  an  additional  burden 
up^^n  the  budget,  which  will  make  more 


disposable  income  available  and  will  only 
add  to  firing  up  the  fevers  of  Inflation. 

For  that  reason,  I  expect  to  vote 
against  the  bill. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
distmguished  Senator  from  Illinois  men- 
tioned the  figure  of  $230  million.  Let  me 
say  that  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
oommlttee  to  raise  the  sunoimt  of  pltm- 
ning  money  above  what  is  now  provided 
for  in  Public  Law  89-117  approved  on 
August  10.  1965.  That  is  the  law  which 
fixed  the  $230  million  limit. 

As  I  Indicated  a  moment  ago,  there  Is 
no  additional  authorization  for  plaiuiing 
grants  under  the  bill  than  what  was  pro- 
vided by  Public  Law  89-117  for  section 
701  grants:  and  this  limitation  of  $230 
million  includes  this  rural  planning  pro- 
gram as  well  as  urban  development.  In 
order  to  straighten  the  matter  out,  a 
while  ago,  an  amendment  was  adopted 
in  line  with  what  the  committee  in- 
tended, and  language  was  sulded  which 
prevented  any  misunderstanding;  name- 
ly, that  the  present  appropriation  au- 
thority of  $230  million  for  planning 
grants  will  Include  such  planning  grants 
as  are  to  be  made  imder  this  bill.  The 
open  end  appropriation  which  the  dis- 
tiiigulshed  Senator  from  Dlinols  has 
mentioned  In  section  11  has  been  stricken 
from  the  bill  by  an  amendment  which  I 
proposed.  This  makes  It  crystal  clear 
that  there  will  be  no  additional  grant 
money. 

This  bill  would  only  extend  to  rural 
areas  the  general  type  of  planning  as- 
sistance now  provided  urban  areas  un- 
der section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954.  The  objective  is  to  assist  predomi- 
nantly rural  areas  in  planning  for  fa- 
cilities and  services  necessary  to  their 
growth  and  development.  Many  such 
areas  are  faced  with  declining  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  and  are  wither- 
ing away  as  their  population  migrates  to 
the  city  to  contribute  to  city  unemploy- 
ment and  congestion. 

This  bill  would  assist  hamlets,  towns, 
and  rural  coimties  to  determine  coopera- 
tively what  their  assets  are;  what  their 
needs  are;  and  what  they  must  do  to 
make  their  commimities  attractive  places 
to  live  and  work.  Proper  development  of 
rural  communities  will  provide  Industry 
with  an  opportunity  to  locate  in  rural 
areas  where  labor  supplies  are  readily 
available,  where  freedom  from  conges- 
tion permits  employe«s  to  move  to  and 
from  work  with  ease,  and  where  the 
benefits  of  country  living  can  be  had  in 
addition  to  such  necessary  but  diverse 
facilities  and  services  sis  pure  water,  sew- 
age disposal,  and  hospital  and  library 
services. 

The  bill  does  not  provide  any  grants 
for  the  installation  of  such  facilities,  but 
only  for  assistance  In  their  planning. 

Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954 
is  currently  concerned  principally  with 
the  urban  aspects  of  planning.  This  bill 
would  give  the  rural  people  a  chance  to 
cooperate  in  planning  with  the  towns 
upon  which  they  depend,  and  would  fill  in 
the  gaps  to  provide  planning  for  the  rural 
as  well  as  urban  aspects  of  the  com- 
munity. It  would  be  concerned  with  all 
of  the  needs  of  the  combined  rural  and 
town  area. 


The  committee  held  3  days  of  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  and  heard  till  witnesses. 
The  bill  was  generally  favored.  Many 
amendments  were  suggested  and  were 
carefully  considered.  The  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
represents  a  blending  by  the  committee 
of  the  various  viewpoints. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  were  concerned 
with  the  need  for  maintaining  State  and 
local  initiative  in  the  creation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  planning  operation. 
Districts  to  receive  grants  under  the  bill 
must  be  initiated  and  organized  by  the 
local  governments.  The  State  in  which 
a  district  is  located  has  a  very  consider- 
able interest  in  its  formation  and  in  the 
grants  made  to  it. 

Many  States,  such  as  Georgia,  now 
have  laws  providing  for  the  creation  of 
districts  and  provide  State  funds  for 
their  planning  operations.  The  commit- 
tee was  most  anxious  that  the  bill  be 
adjusted  to  fit  into  the  existing  pattern 
and  the  bill  provides  for  utilization  of 
the  districts  already  In  existence  or 
which  may  be  hereafter  created  by  State 
authority. 

Under  the  bill,  towns  and  counties 
could  band  together  in  a  community  de- 
velopment district.  Soil  conservation 
districts  or  other  local  public  bodies 
could  join  with  them  as  equal  partners, 
if  the  towns  and  counties  saw  fit.  If 
such  district  is  designated  by  the  appro- 
priate State  authority,  or  if  the  State 
does  not  disfavor  approval  of  such  dis- 
trict, the  district  would  be  eligible  for 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  the  bUl. 

The  participating  governments  would, 
however,  have  to  request  such  approval 
and  the  appropriate  State  agency  would 
have  to  be  given  45  days'  notice  so  that 
it  could  register  disfavor  if  it  desired. 
Before  such  approval,  the  participating 
governments  would  also  be  required  to 
have  elected  a  governing  board  for  the 
district.  The  members  of  the  bowd 
would  be  responsible  to  the  respective 
governing  bodies  by  which  they  were 
elected,  and  representation  on  the  board 
would  be  established  in  such  manner  as 
to  provide  all  citizens  residing  within 
the  district  an  opportunity  to  be  repre- 
sented through  action  of  the  government 
for  a  jurisdiction  in  which  they  reside. 

After  such  approval,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  could  approve  the  district  for 
planning  grants  in  such  amounts  as  he 
might  determine  necessary,  but  not  to 
exceed  75  percent  of  the  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  professional  staff  required 
for  district  planning,  plus  an  additional 
amount,  not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the 
amount  of  other  Federal  grants  for  plan- 
ning purposes  extended  within  the  dis- 
trict. The  additional  amount  Is  in- 
tended to  provide  an  incentive  for  the 
district  planning  sigency  to  coordinate 
other  plans  in  the  district  with  the  plan 
for  the  entire  district.  The  grants  would 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  under  the  701 
program  administered  by  him,  subject 
to  a  requirement  of  State  concurrence. 
It  was  the  objective  of  the  committee 
that  planning  assisted  under  the  bill  be 
such  as  to  result  in  truly  effective  action. 
Therefore,  while  the  bill  is  restricted  to 
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planning  assistance  and  provides  no 
funds  for  construction,  the  committee 
amendment  directs  the  district  planning 
staff  to  prepare  a  detailed  study  of  the 
Federal  aids  available  to  carry  out  the 
plan. 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  program 
under  the  bill  will  be  only  a  pilot  opera- 
tion for  the  first  year  or  so.  As  the  pro- 
gram develops,  the  committee  believes  it 
will  be  of  great  assistance  to  rural  areas 
In  developing  their  potential  to  attract 
Industry,  to  make  the  best  use  of  their 
natural  resources,  and  to  provide  the 
country  with  healthy  and  attractive  niral 
communities. 

•  At  this  point  Mr.  Hart  took  the  chair 
as  Presiding  OfQcer.) 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  envision  the  spending  of  much 
money.  If  I  thought  this  bill  would  ex- 
pand Federal  spending  I  would  not  be  for 
it;  but,  in  my  opinion,  if  a  bill  of  this 
character  should  be  enacted  into  law  and 
brochures  could  be  prepared  for  various 
areas  and  States  and  made  available  to 
business,  it  might  be  an  incentive  for 
business  to  locate  In  some  of  those  areas 
and  use  the  human  and  natural  resources 
which  are  there  now,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility It  would  prevent  the  migration  of 
more  and  more  country  folk  to  the  large 
cities  and  in  the  long  run  save  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  that  the 
pending  bill  does  not  deal  with  anything 
other  than  planning.  We  have  provided 
an  amendment  in  the  bill,  which  was 
suggested  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  that  those  who  make 
these  studies  would  designate  at  the  end 
of  the  report  what  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams would  be  applicable,  so  that  the 
local  people  who  are  causing  this  plan- 
ning to  be  done  would  know  about  it. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Harris  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  OflQcer.) 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other point  is  that  the  pending  bill  would 
create  local  authorities  composed  of  local 
people  appointed  by  local  people.  Their 
duties  would  be  to  coordinate  the  pro- 
grams now  existing  all  over  the  country 
and  provide  for  more  effective  results. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  pend- 
ing bill  Is  a  good  bill.  It  will  not  author- 
ize any  more  grant  money  than  has  now 
been  provided  in  the  law.  Fimds  will,  of 
course,  have  to  be  provided  to  pay  the 
cost  of  administering  the  bill,  but  they 
should  not  exceed  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tering existing  law  since  the  total  volume 
of  grants  is  within  the  existing  limit. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  ap- 
prove the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEa^.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
weU  aware  of  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  said— that 
this  is  a  planning  bill  to  provide  for  the 
cost  of  professional  planning. 

The  planners  frighten  me.  Only  a  few 
years  back,  we  had  the  Budget  Director 
talking  about  a  planned  deficit.  That  is 
like  talking  about  planning  for  the  hole 
In  the  doughnut.  I  do  not  know  that 
we  need  a  plan  for  that.  We  just  walk 
into  it  naturally.  Therefore,  I  do  not 
want  to  be  plaxming  for  red  ixik. 

In  view  of  what  is  taking  place  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  deep  concern  of 
the  President,  the  CouncU  of  Economic 


Advisers,  Congress,  and  the  country  gen- 
erally, over  the  Inflationary  fevers, 
somewhere,  somehow,  there  has  got  to 
be  a  halt  In  the  programs  of  the  Great 
Society — I  was  about  to  say  the  high 
society. 

Now,  I  did  not  pick  that  figure  of  $230 
million  out  of  thin  air.  That  figure  oc- 
curs in  the  report  from  the  committee 
accompanying  the  bill. 

We  have  our  choice.  We  can  either 
adopt  the  programs  and  spend  more 
money,  or  we  can  face  another  tax  in- 
crease. 

Recently,  we  had  the  shortest  tax  de- 
crease in  history,  because  shortly  there- 
after we  had  to  vitiate  our  efforts  and 
the  results  by  putting  some  of  it  back. 

I  would  much  prefer  the  approach  of 
cutting  down  on  Federal  expenditures, 
rather  than  to  invite  a  tax  increase,  at 
the  present  time.    Here  is  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  beginning. 

We  cannot  do  it  by  cheese  paring — that 
is,  $100,000  here.  $200,000  there,  or  $50,- 
000  some  other  place.  That  is  not  going 
to  make  a  dent  in  that  $112  bilUon  ad- 
ministration budget. 

The  fact  is,  the  consolidated  ctish 
budget  of  the  country  is  not  $112  billion 
but  $145  billion,  because  it  must  include 
the  trust  fund.  All  the  money  disbursed 
to  the  public  then  becomes  disposable  in- 
come and  feeds  the  inflationary  fires. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  good  time  to  put 
our  foot  down.  It  is  an  amazing  thing 
that  the  President  had  the  captains  of 
industry  in  the  WWte  House  and  he  lec- 
tured them  about  capital  expenditures. 
He  also  sent  out  a  message  to  the  house- 
wives of  the  country  that  they  should  be 
more  frugal.  Esther  Peterson,  con- 
sumer adviser,  states  that  the  house- 
wives should  go  to  their  grocery  stores 
and  quiz  the  proprietors  as  to  why  there 
Is  a  price  increase. 

What  would  they  know  about  It? 

All  they  know  Is  that  as  goods  are 
invoiced  to  them  from  the  wholesaler, 
they  take  their  usual  retail  markup,  and 
that  will  be  the  price. 

Now  we  know  it  right  in  the  Capitol, 
because  anyone  who  smokes  cigarettes 
and  went  downstairs  to  the  dining  room 
to  get  a  pack  knows  that  during  the  past 
2  weeks  the  price  of  cigarettes  has  gone 
up  from  23  cents  to  25  cents.  No  tax  is 
paid  down  there,  but  that  is  2  cents  on 
top  of  23  cents,  so  that  would  be  an 
8V2  percent  increase.  But,  go  to  the 
grocery  store  and  see  what  is  happening 
today.  With  respect  to  meat  and  canned 
goods,  and  all  the  other  items  which  bulk 
so  large  in  the  family  budget,  there  we 
will  see  it. 

Now,  inflation  is  here.  It  Is  a  fact.  It 
Is  a  reality.  It  can  be  called  walking 
inflation.  It  can  be  called  creeping  infla- 
tion. It  can  be  called  galloping  iiifla- 
tion.  I  do  not  care  what  one  calls  it. 
It  Is  here  today,  and  it  Is  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  the  American  people, 
because  nearly  every  family  in  the  land 
will  be  affected. 

Senators  can  take  their  choice.  They 
can  add  taxes,  add  to  the  burden  of  busi- 
ness £ind  individuals,  if  that  is  the  way 
it  is  going  to  be,  or  we  can  start  retrench- 


ing a  Httle  and  start  cutting  down  on 
some  of  these  programs  and  expendi- 
tures. 

As  I  see  It.  this  is  a  program  that  can 
wait.  It  can  be  deferred,  and  nobody  will 
be  hurt  In  the  process. 

I  respectfully  suggest,  under  all  those 
circumstances,  that  the  bill  ought  to  be 
either  voted  down  or  recommitted  to  the 
committee.  But  I  am  not  in  a  mood  to 
recommit.  I  would  rather  have  it  voted 
up  or  dowTi.  If  this  is  what  Congress 
wants  to  do,  very  well  and  good,  but  it  Is 
going  to  give  the  President,  a  great,  big 
weapon  in  the  form  of — I  am  going  to  say 
a  mailed  fist,  because  he  can  say  to  the 
country,  "I  tried  to  cut  it  down,  but  I 
coiild  not  sell  it  to  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives on  Capitol  Hill." 

So  here  Is  a  chance,  and  I  intend  to 
respond  to  that  chance  the  best  way  I 
know  how. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  adoption  of  S,  2934,  It  is 
with  some  reluctance  that  I  do  so.  Ther« 
are  portions  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee which  may  be  highly  desirable. 

However,  my  opposition  is  based  on  a 
conviction  that  this  measure  needs  very 
thorough  study,  not  only  by  the  Con- 
gress, but  by  interested  farm  organiza- 
tions and  others.  A  measure  which  can 
have  such  far-ranging  implications 
needs  careful  and  thorough  attention 
before  it  is  enacted  into  Jaw. 

This  proposed  program's  impact  on 
existing  local,  State,  and  Federal  plan- 
ning activities  and  programs  should  be 
very  carefully  assessed.  There  are 
many  programs  which  could  be  affected 
by  this  bill.  This  was  certainly  true  be- 
fore the  bill  was  modified,  principally 
through  the  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee.  There  are. 
at  the  Federal  level,  at  least  80  existing 
programs  that  affect  our  rural  citizenry 
in  one  way  or  another.  No  one  seems  to 
know  how  they  would  be  affected, 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  table 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  listing  some  of  the  existing 
major  progrsuns. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

DKPABTMENT    OF    ROUSING    AND    TTKBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Grants  for  neighborhood  faciUties 

Brief  description  of  program:    Grant*  to 

local  public  bodies  and  agencies  to  flnance 

specific  projects  for  neighborhood  faclimee. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 

1967:  In  total,  $26  million. 

Public  faciUties  loam 

Brief  description  of  program:  Direct  long- 
term  loans  are  made  to  municipalities  and 
other  subdivisions  and  Instrumentalities  of 
States  and  to  Indian  tribes  for  financing 
construction  of  essential  public  works. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967 :  In  total.  $30  million. 

Federal  Housing  Administration  loan  inaur- 
ance  program 
Brief  description  of  program :  The  principal 
purpKJses  of  PHA  are  to  improve  home  financ- 
ing practices,  to  encourage  Improved  housing 
standards  and  conditions,  to  further  bom« 
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owner&liip  tiiid  lo  staoilize  liie  .-nort^ifage  mar- 
kei.  Tlies*  objectives  aje  achieved  through 
the  insurance  of  loans  for  flnar.clrig  the  pro- 
duction, purchase  repair  and  improvement 
of  residential  properties 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
196T    !n  total,  $9  595  mllUon  ' 

Esiiniated  man-years  of  employment  to 
adnxlnlsler   progrania  In   1967.    d:2S6. 

Number  of  fte'd  offices    31 

Low  rent  public  tiousing 

Brief  description  of  program  Federal  loans 
and  annual  contributions  are  niade  to  finance 
local  construction  >f  low  rent  housing  and 
to  maintaining  the  low  rent  character  of  such 
housing  after  completion 

Estimated  oblifratlonji  or  pr'Mcram  level  In 
1967    In  total   1260  million. 

Estimated  man-years  of  en-ip'.'  nnent  to 
idnunister  programs  m  1967:  1,673. 

Wat?"-  and  sewer  systeTns  grants 

3-lef  description  of  program  Orante  to 
;  ical  public  bodies  and  agencies  for  basic 
»-Ht(»r  and  sewer  faci.iiles  Tlie  program  Is 
designed  to  promote  effective  orderly  growth 
and  development  of  communities 

Estimated  obligations  or  progr.im  level  In 
laa"-  In  total,  $100  million 

d'a^-t.^  for  advance  acquisition  of  land 

Brief  description  of  program:  Grants  are 
mace  to  local  public  bodies  and  agencies  to 
aisi5t  the  timely  acquisition  of  sites  planned 
t-o  be  used  In  connection  with  future  con- 
struction of  public  works  or  facUltlee, 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
196"     In   t.^Ui,   »5  million. 

Ixxius  and  grants  for  urban  rpnew<ll 

Brief  lepcrtptlon  of  program:  Federal  a«- 
sii-'.di.ce  t.  1  >cal  governments  for  acquisition, 
,-iPii.rance,  redevelopment,  and  rehabilitation 
.'f  alums  and  blighted  areas 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967     In  total.  »725  million 

Open  'pace  land  and  urban  beaut tficaticm 
gr^ants 

Brief  description  of  program:  Grants  are 
made  to  State  and  I'jcal  bodies  to  help  fi- 
nance acquisition  or  permanent  interest  un- 
developed land  In  urban  areas  useful  for  park 
recreation,  conservation,  historic  or  scenic 
purpoaes:  also  lor  the  acquisition  of  devel- 
oped land  In  buildup  portions  of  urban  areas 
to  be  cleared  for  use  as  permanent  op^-n  space 
land 

EiBllmated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967:  In  total,  »85  million. 

Adi^ncei  /or  public  work  planning 

Brief  description  of  program:  Interest-free 
adviLiices  to  States,  municipalities,  local  pub- 
:..-  agencies,  and  metropolitan  areas,  and 
reg.ons  for  the  planning  of  local  public  works. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1^67     In  total,  »10  million. 

Urban  planning 

Brief  description  of  program  Grants  to 
s-.;pplement  State  and  Ic)cal  funds  to  financ- 
ing comprehensive  urban  planning  and  to 
help  communities  solve  planning  problems 
resulting  from  changes  in  the  urban  economy 
and  population 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967.    In   total.  »35  million. 
Office  of  th.e  Secretary,  salariM  and  expenses 

Brief  description  of  prc^ram^ :  Represents 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the 
Sei-retnry  and  certain  operating  programs. 

Estimated  (bilgations  or  prograoi  level  In 
1867:    In   t..-..il,   »44.084,000. 


'  Represents  the  face  amount  of  loans  of 
which  all  or  a  portion  Is  covered  by  Insur- 
ance. 


Estimated   man-years   of  employment    to 
administer  programs  In  1967:  3,602. 
Number  of  field  offices;  Seven. 

DEPABTMXNT  OF  HXALTH,  K0T7CATION,  AND  WXL- 
FAXX 

Oflflce  of  education 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Educational 

ActlvlUes 

Brief  description  of  program:  Grants  to 
assist  local  school  districts  to  expand  and 
Improve  programs  for  educationally  deprived 
children;  to  States  for  library  resotirces,  text- 
books, and  Instructional  materials  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools;  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  for  supplementary  educa- 
tional centers  and  services;  and  to  strengthen 
State  departments  of  education. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967:  In  total  $1,342,410,000;  In  rural  areas, 
»375  mllUon. 

Intimated  man-years  of  employment  to  ad- 
minister programs  In  1967:  In  Washington, 
DC,  metropolitan  area,  328;  outside  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  metropolitan  area,  in  total,  61. 

Number  of  field  offices:  Nine. 

Higher  Educational  Activities 

Brief  description  of  program:  Grants  to 
States  for  community  service  and  continuing 
education  programs  to  afisist  In  solution  of 
community  problems;  grants  and  contracts 
for  college  Ubrary  resources,  training  of  li- 
brarians, research  to  Improve  libraries,  and 
catalog  and  bibliographic  Information  by 
Library  of  Congress:  grants  to  strengthen 
developing  Institutions;  educaOon&l  oppor- 
tunity grants  for  financially  needy  under- 
graduate students;  Insured  loan  programs 
for  college  students;  work-study  programs 
for  needy  college  students;  teacher  training 
and  services  programs;  and  grants  to  higher 
education  Institutions  for  instructional 
equipment  and  Institutes  to  train  faculty  In 
use  of  such  equipment. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967:  In  total.  $476,272,000;  In  rural  areas, 
$33,600,000. 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to 
administer  programs  In  1967:  In  Washing- 
ton, DC,  metropolitan  area,  225;  outside 
Washington,  DC,  metropolitan  area,  99. 

Number  of  field  offices:  Nine. 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Construction 

Brief  description  of  program:  Grants  and 
loans  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  aca- 
demic facllltlea  and  public  community  col- 
leges and  technical  Institutes.  (Proposed 
legislation  would  enlarge  loan  program 
through  sale  of  certificates  of  participation 
In  p>ools  of  academic  facilities  loans.) 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967:  In  toUl,  $722,744,000:  In  rural  areas, 
$36  million. 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to 
administer  programs  In  1967:  In  Washing- 
ton, DC,  metropolitan  area,  166;  outside 
Washington,  DC,  metropolitan  area,  18. 

Number  of  field  offices:  Nine. 

Expansion  and  Improvement  of  Vocational 
Education 
Brief  deecrlptlon  of  program:  Grants  are 
made  to  States  for  suppKwt  and  Improvement 
of  vocational  education  programs.  Training 
fc«"  gainful  employment  as  semiskilled  or 
skilled  workers  and  for  business  and  office 
occupations  is  emphasized,  and  construction 
of  area  vocational  schools  is  Included. 
Grants  are  made  for  research  and  special 
project  activities.  A  work-study  program 
provides  employment  for  students  enrolled 
In  vocational  classes  who  are  In  need  of  fi- 
nancial assistance.  The  planning  of  experi- 
mental residential  vocational  schools  where 
high  dropout  rates  and  youth  unemployment 
prevail  will  be  undertaken. 


Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  in 
1967;  In  total,  $260,791,000. 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to 
administer  programs  in  1967:  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  metropolitan  area,  64;  outside 
WastUngton.  D.C.,  metropolitan  area,  36. 

Number  of  field  offices:  Nine. 

Grants  for  Public  Libraries 
Brief   description  of  program:   Grants  are 
made  to  States  for  the  further  development 
of  public  library  service  and  for  construction 
of  public  Ubrary  buildings. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967:  In  total,  $57,600,000. 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to 
administer  programs  In  1967:  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  metropolitan  area,  73;  outside 
Washington,  D.C.,  metrojwUtan  area,  0. 

Defense  Educational  Activities 

Brief  description  of  program:  Payments  to 
higher  education  institutions  for  student 
loan  funds;  grants  to  States  and  loans  to 
nonprofit  private  schools  for  elementary  and 
secondary  instructional  equipment  and 
minor  remodeling;  grants  to  higher  educa- 
tion Institutions  for  graduate  fellowships  for 
college  teachers;  grants  to  States  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  guidance,  counseling,  and 
testing  programs,  and  institutes  at  higher 
education  Institutions  for  training  counsel- 
ing personnel;  contracts  with  higher  educa- 
tion Institutions  for  language  and  area  study 
centers,  and  modern  foreign  language  fel- 
lowships; grants  and  contracts  for  research 
In  educational  uses  of  new  media;  grants  to 
State  educational  agencies  to  strengthen 
statistical  services;  and  institutes  at  higher 
education  Institutions  to  train  elementary 
and  secondary  teachers  in  selected  subjects. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967:  In  total,  $239,357,000;  in  rural  areas, 
$29,000,000. 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to 
administer  programs  In  1967:  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  metropolitan  area,  262;  outside  Wash- 
ington, DC,  metropolitan  area,  27. 

Number  of  field  offices :  nine. 

Hospital  Construction  Activities 

Brier  description  of  program:  To  assist 
the  States  In  providing  adequate  hospital 
and  medical  facllitiee  through  a  program  of 
construction  or  modernization  grants  or 
loans;  to  improve  the  utilization  of  health 
facilities  and  their  servlcee  through  programs 
of  research  and  area  wide  planning. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967;  In  total,  $304,644,000;  in  niral  areas, 
$22,000,000. 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to 
administer  programs  In  1967:  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  metropolitan  area.  192;  outside  Wash- 
ington, DC,  metropolitan  area,  118;  number 
of  field  offices.  9. 

Dental  Services  and  Resources 

Brief  description  of  program:  To  protect 
and  Improve  the  dental  health  of  the  Nation 
by  developnlg  methods  for  preventing,  con- 
Uolllng.  and  treating  dental  diseases,  by  en- 
couraging the  adoption  of  proved  methods, 
fostering  research,  and  by  providing  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  dental  programs. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  in 
1967:  In  total,  $9,196,000;  in  rural  areas, 
$125,000. 

fetlmated  man-years  of  employment  to 
administer  programs  in  1967:  In  Washington, 
DC,  metropolitan  area,  121;  outside  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  metropolitan  area,  128. 

Number  of  field  offices,  nine. 

Medical  Care  Services 

Brief  description  of  program:  To  provide 
a  focus  within  the  PHS  for  medical  caw 
administration  activities  In  general  as  well 
as  the  professional  health  aspects  of  the 
health  Insurance  tor  the  aged  program. 
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Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967:  In  total.  $13,901,000;  In  rural  areas, 
$1,250,000. 

Estimated  num-years  ot  employment  to 
administer  programs  in  1967 :  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  metropolitan  area,  174;  outside  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  metropoUtan  area,  132. 

Number  of  field  offices,  nine. 

Nursing  Services  and  Resources 

Brief  description  of  program:  To  give  lead- 
ership In  nursing  practice  and  research,  to 
increase  the  number  of  nurses  prepared  for 
leadership  positions  and  to  provide  a  wide 
range  of  technical  assistance  designed  to  aug- 
ment and  improve  nursing  services  through 
the  Nation. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967:  In  total,  $26a34,000;  In  rural  areas,  $3 
million. 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to  ad- 
minister progrrams  in  1967:  In  Washington, 
D.C..  metropolitan  area,  141;  outside  Wash- 
ington. DC.  metropolitan  area,  29. 

Number  of  field  offices :  Nine. 

Federal   Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration 

Waste  Treatment  Works  Construction 

Brief  description  of  progiam:  Grants  to 
States,  municipalities,  or  Intermunlclpal  or 
Interstate  agency,  for  the  construction  of 
waste  treatment  works  Including  intercepting 
and  outfall  sewers. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  in 
1967:  In  total,  $160  million;  in  rural  areas, 
$50  million. 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to  ad- 
minister program  In  1967:  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  metropolitan  area,  31;  outside  Wash- 
ington. DC,  metropolitan  area:  In  total,  131; 
In  rural  areas,  104. 

Number  of  field  offices:  In  total,  131;  In 
rural  areas,  84. 

Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Brief   description   of   program:    Grants   to 
assist  in  preventing  pollution  of  the  streams 
of  the  region  and  to  protect  the  health  and 
welfare  of  citizens. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967:  In  total,  $3  million. 

(Workload  absorbed  under  the  regular  pro- 
gram.) ; 

Sewer  Overfiow  and  Storm  Water  Control 

Brief  description  of  program:  Grants  to  as- 
sist In  the  development  of  projects  which 
will  demonstrate  new  or  Improved  methods 
of  controlling  discharges  of  untreated  or  In- 
adequately treated  sewage  or  other  waste 
from  storm  or  combined  storm  and  sanitary 
sewers  and  conduct  of  research  and  demon- 
strations by  contract. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967:  In  total,  $20  million. 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to 
administer  program  in  1967:  In  Washington, 
DC,  metropolitan  area,  28;  outside  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  metropolitan  area,  0. 

VocoHonaZ  Rehabilitation  Administration 

Grants  for  Rehabilitation  Services  and 
Pacllltles 

Brief  description  of  program:  Provides 
funds  to  States  on  a  matching  basis  to  help 
them  meet  the  costs  of  vocaUonal  rehablliu- 
tlon  services  for  physically  or  mentally  hand- 
icapped persons  having  disabilities  that  are 
substantial  vocational  handicaps  and  can 
probably  be  enabled  to  work.  Provides  as- 
sistance to  States  and  other  public  and  non- 
profit organizations,  agencies,  and  institu- 
tions in  establUhment,  construction,  expan- 
sion, and  improvement  of  public  or  other 
nonprofit  rehabUitatlon  facilities  and  work- 
shops for  the  physically  or  mentally  disabled. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1987:  In  total,  $259,060,000.' 

'Represents  the  face  amount  of  loans  of 
Which  all  or  a  portion  Is  covered  by  Insur- 
»hce. 


Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to  ad- 
minister programs  In  1967:  In  Washington, 
D.C..  metropolitan  area,  296;'  outside  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  metropolitan  area,  83.' 

Number  of  field  offices :  Nine. 

Social  Security  Administration 
Medicare 

Brief  description  of  program:  Provides  a 
basic  hospital  insurance  plan  and  a  volun- 
tary supplementary  medical  benefits  pro- 
gram. Coverage  under  both  programs  Is  ex- 
tended to  essentially  all  Individuals  aged  65 
and  over.  Benefits  under  the  hospital  in- 
surance plan  will  afford  basic  protection 
against  the  costs  of  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices, outpatient  diagnostic  services,  p>ost- 
hospltal  home  health  services,  and  posthos- 
pltal  extended  care.  The  supplementary 
medical  benefits  program  will  cover  most 
physicians'  services,  home  health  services. 
and  other  related  medical  services.  Benefit 
payments  under  both  programs  are  effective 
on  July  1,  1966,  except  for  services  In  post- 
hospital  extended  care  facilities  which  will 
be  effective  on  January  1,  1967. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  in 
1967:  In  total.  $3,256  million;  In  rural  areas, 
$976.8  million.' 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to 
administer  programs  In  1967:  In  District  of 
Columbia  metropolitan  area,  25;  outside  Dis- 
trict ot  Columbia  metropolitan  area.  In 
total,  8,760;  In  rural  areas,  1,728.' 

Number  of  field  offices:  In  total,  638;  In 
rural  areas,  0. 

Children's  Bureau 

Special  Project  Grants  for  Health  of  School 

and  Preschool  Children 

Brief  description  of  program:  The  1965 
amendments  to  title  V  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  authorize  a  5-year  program  of  special 
project  grants  to  provide  comprehensive 
health  care  and  services  for  children  of 
school  age,  and  for  preschool  children,  par- 
ticularly in  areas  with  concentrations  of  low- 
Income  families.  Projects  will  provide 
screening  diagnosis,  preventive  services, 
treatment  (both  medical  and  dental),  cor- 
rection of  defects  and  aftercare  for  children 
in  low-Income  families. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967:  In  total,  $35  million;  In  rural  areas, 
$3  million. 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to 
administer  programs  In  1967:  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  metropolitan  area,  17;  outside 
Washington,  DC.  metropolitan  area,  22. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    INTKWOR 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
Grants  for  Public  Outdoor  Recreation 

Brief  description  of  program:  Funds  are 
provided  for  assisting  States  In  financing  60 
percent  of  the  cost  of  preparing  recreation 
plans,  acquiring  land  and  water  areas,  and 
developing  areas  for  public  outdoor  recrea- 
tion purposes. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967:  In  total.  $69,440,000.' 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to 
administer  programs  in  1967:  81.* 

Number  of  field  offices:  6.' 


»At  the  present  time  It  Is  not  possible  to 
Identify  the  amount  of  program  effort  de- 
voted specifically  to  the  rural  segment  of  the 
population.  Data  from  an  earlier  study  In- 
dicates that  approximately  one-third  of  all 
rehabllitants  are  from  nonurban  areas  and 
about  15  percent  of  these  are  from  farm 
areas. 

>  Data  is  not  available  on  this  basis  but  was 
derived  by  using  30  percent  of  the  total. 
Based  on  the  1960  population  census,  approx- 
imately 30  percent  of  the  Individuals  age  66 
and  over  now  reside  In  rural  areas. 

♦This  program  covers  the  entire  United 
States  and  segments  relating  to  rural  areas 
are  not  Identifiable. 


vs.    OBPARTMXNT    OF   COMMSBCX 

Economic  Development  Administration 
Development  Pacllltles  Grants 

Brief  description  of  program:  Direct  and 
supplementary  grants  are  made  to  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions,  Indan  tribes,  and 
private  or  public  nonprofit  associations  rep- 
resenting a  development  area  to  assist  In  the 
construction  or  Improvenxent  of  development 
facilities  which  will  ( 1 )  tend  to  Improve  op- 
portunities for  the  successful  establishment 
or  expansion  of  Industrial  or  commercial 
facilities;  (2)  otherwise  assist  in  the  creation 
of  additional  long-term  employment  oppor- 
tunities In  the  area;  or  (3)  primarily  benefit 
the  long-term  unemployed  and  members  of 
low-Income  families  or  otherwise  substan- 
tially further  the  objectives  of  the  Economlo 
Opportunity  Act. 

E:stlmated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967;  In  toUl.  $176,140,000. 

Estimated  man- years  of  employment  to  ad- 
minister programs  In  1967:  In  Washington, 
DC,  metropolitan  area,  100;  outside  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  metropolitan  area,  294. 

Technical  and  Community  Assistance 
Brief  description  of  program:  Technical 
assistance  and  research.  Communities  are 
aided  In  their  planning  for  economic  devel- 
opment by  the  provision  of  technical  assist- 
ance useful  in  alleviating  or  preventing  con- 
ditions of  excessive  unemployment  or  under- 
employment. Grants-in-aid  are  provided  for 
economic  planning  staff  and  up  to  75  percent 
of  administrative  expenses  for  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  State,  area,  district,  or  local 
organizations.  A  program  of  research  Into 
the  causes  and  possible  cures  of  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  is  undertaken. 
Community  assistance:  Leadership  is  pro- 
vided for  the  stimulation  of  local  Initiative 
toward  redevelopment  activities  at  all  levels. 
Locally  prepared  economic  development  pro- 
grams are  reviewed  and  assistance  provided 
in  the  development  of  prop>oeal8  to  carry 
out  these  programs. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967:   In  total,  $27,246,000. 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to  ad- 
minister programs  In  1967:  In  Washington. 
DC.  metropolitan  area.  260;  outside  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  metropolitan  area.  264. 

Economic  Development  Center  Assistance 

Brief  description  of  program:  Multicounty 
economic  development  districts  are  desig- 
nated to  broaden  economic  redevelopment 
efforts  beyond  individual  redevelopment 
areas.  Financial  assistance  In  the  form  of 
grants  and  loans  for  development  facilities. 
Industrial  and  commercial  loans  and  working 
capital  loan  guarantees  are  provided. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967:   In  total,  $40  mUUon. 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to  ad- 
minister programs  In  1967:  In  Washington, 
DC,  metropolitan  area.  6;  outside  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  metropolitan  area,  26. 

Economic  Development  Revolving  P^lnd 

Brief  description  of  program:  Long-term 
loans  at  low-interest  rates  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction or  expansion  of  development  facili- 
ties and  of  commercial  or  Industrial  facilities 
for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  laiemployment 
and  underemployment  vrithln  designated 
areas. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  in 
1967:   In  total.  $107,800,000. 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to  ad- 
minister programs  in  1967:  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  metropolitan  area,  86;  outside  Wash- 
ington, DC,  metropolitan  area,  171. 

Number  of  field  offices;  Eight  area  offices 
for  all  EDA  programs. 

rEDERAL  AVIATION   AGENCT 

Grants-in-aid  for  airports 
Brief  description  of  program :  The  PedersJ- 
ald  airport  program  Is  designed  to  assist  the 
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Nations  ccmmuimies  ;n  the  development  erf 
lurport  racUlties  t<>  serve  the  needs  of  civil 
aviAt.on.  On  the  whole,  such  needs  exist 
pr'.manly  at  centers  of  population.  Including 
smaiier  cities  and  towns  The  pro-am  Is  not 
oriented  toward  developing  rural  areas  as 
such  but  toward  meeting  the  needs  for  alr- 
p<jrt  faciiltleg  as  an  lntej?ra!  part  ')f  the  na- 
tional aviation  system  While  some  airpK>rts 
that  receive  aid  from  this  grant  program  may 
be  phygtcaliy  Uxrated  m  an  area  designated  as 
raral.  this  occurs  because  airports  require 
substantial  l.ind  and  generally  such  airports 
serve  specific  community  air  transportation 
ne*<l3.  Any  benefit  to  strictly  rural  areas  Is 
indirect.  In  that  it  affords  such  areas  air  ac- 
cefw   through    nearby   communities'   airport*. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967  Total  grants-in-aid  for  airports,  $60 
niiUion 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  toad- 
m.lnistrator  program.s  In  1967:  In  Washing- 
ton DC  metrop<-.l!tan  area.  19:  outside 
Washington.  DC    metropolitan  area,  183. 

Number  of  field  offlces :   34 

SM*LL    BfSINESS   ADMINISTKATION 

Biorinf^s  loans  urid/-r  section  7(a)   Small 
Business  Act 

Br.ef  description  of  program:  Lcwins  for 
business  construction,  conversion  or  expan- 
sion. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967      In  total  $428,000 

Bu3\-ie!!s  iocni  under  title  IV  Of  the  Economic 

Opportunity  Act 

Brief  desorlptiou  of  prognun:  Loans  to 
very  small  concerns  and  or  to  persons  seek- 
ing to  establish  such  concerns 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967     In  total  »50.000 

Disaster  loans  under  secttcm  7?).    Sniall 
Burmese  Act 

Brief  description  of  program :  Loans  to 
firms  displaced  by  construction  conducted  by, 
i->r  with  funds  provided  by,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Loans  to  restore  a  home  business. 
or  nonprofit  instlttulon  to  the  predlsaster 
condltiun 

Eartimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
ige"     In  total.  1 125.000 

Loans    to   small    business   investTnent   com- 
panies  under   Small   Business   Investment 

Art 

Brief  description  of  program.  Loaiis  to  pro- 
vide capital  and  operating  funds  for  SBIC's 
which  in  turn  provide  long-term  loans  and 
equltv  capital   to  small   firms 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967     In  total.  »72.000 

Local  deieloprnent  company  loans  under 
Small  Business  Investment  Act 

Brief  description  of  protrram  I-oana  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  buy  laud  and  build  a  new  fac- 
tory acquire  machinery  and  equipment,  or 
expand  i.r  cunvert  an  existing  plant,  for  a 
sf>eclflc  small  .Ixm 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967      In  toUil,  $50  000 

Estimated  pi-isltion-s  to  administer  all  the 
above  progriuris  in  1967  In  Washington, 
D  C  .  metropolitan  iirea.  230:  Outside  Wash- 
ington, DC.  metropolitan  area,  2.566. 

Number  ot  field  (iffices:    In  total,  72. 

nEP,\RTMENT     OF     LABOR 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
Services  to  Smaller  Communities 
Brief  description  of  program:  This  pro- 
gram Is  concerned  with  people  in  the  smaller 
and  rural  com. muni  ties  which  cannot  be 
served  adequ.itelv  bv  existing  local  offlces  and 
where  it  is  liot  economically  feasible  to  estab- 
lls.h  additional  offices  It  operates  through 
the  use  of  mobile  teams  which  provide  the 
full  r.>ncF>  of  emplovment  .services  to  such 
communities.  Including  testing,  counseling, 
referra:    to  training  courses   and    referral   to 


suitable  jobs.  In  addition,  community  lead- 
ers are  provided  with  comprehensive  data  on 
manpower  needs  and  resources  for  use  in 
developing  local  Job  opportunities  and 
strengthening  local  economics. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  in 
1967:  In  total,  $1,491,800;  in  rtxral  areas, 
$1,491,800. 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to  ad- 
minister programs  In  1967:  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  metropolitan  area,  10;  outside  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  metropolitan  area:  None. 

Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Activities 

Brief  description  of  program:  This  pro- 
gram provides  occupational  and  basic  educa- 
tion training  programs  to  equip  the  Nation's 
unemployed  and  underemployed  workers  with 
skills  that  will  enable  them  to  participate  in 
productive  employment. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967:   In  toUl,  $347  million. 

Estimated  man-years  of  emplojmient  to 
administer  programs  in  1967.' 

omcx  or  economic  oppoBTtrifrrT 

Job  Corps 

Brief  description  of  program:  The  Job 
Corps  provides  work  and  training  in  resi- 
dential centers  away  from  their  home  en- 
vironment for  young  people  aged  16  through 
21  who  are  out  of  school  and  out  of  work. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  in 
1967:  In  total,  $310,000,000;  in  rural  areas, 
$119,000,000. 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to 
administer  programs  In  1967:  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  metropolitan  area,  635.  Outside 
Washington,  D.C.,  metropolitan  area:  In 
total  (nan  OEO  Staff),  434£;  in  niral  areas 
( non  OEO  Staff) ,  4345.*  > 

Nimaber  of  field  offices:  Seven. 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
Brief  description  of  program:  The  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  provides  full  or  part- 
time  work  experience  for  youths  16  through 
31,  enabling  them,  to  stay  in  or  rettim  to 
school  or  increasing  their  employabillty. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967:  In  toUl  $300,000,000;  in  rural  areas 
$75,000,000. 

Estimated  man-yean  of  employment  to 
administer  programs  In  1967:  In  Washing- 
ton, DC,  metropolitan  area  202;  outside 
Washington,  D.C.,  metropolitan  area,  160; 
number  of  field  offlces :    33.' 

Community  action  program 
Brief  description  of  program :  This  program 
provides  financial  support,  assistance,  and 
guidance  to  communities  cu;ross  the  Nation 
In  developing  and  carrying  out  comprehen- 
sive local  antlpoverty  programs. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967:  In  total  $914  milUon;  In  rural  areas 
$228  million. 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to  ad- 
minister programs  In  1967:  In  Washington, 
DC,  metropolitan  area  360;  outside  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  metropolitan  area:  In  total  400; 
in  rural  areas  80. 

Migrant  agricultural  workers  program 
Brief  description  of  program:  This  is  a 
special  program  to  meet  the  housing,  sani- 
tation, education,'  and  day  care  needs  of 
migratory  agrlculttiral  workers  and  their 
families. 


'  See  footnote  on  page  8880. 

» There  are  no  specific  funds  or  positions 
Identified  In  this  program  for  rural  or  urban 
areas.  Trainees  arc  selected  on  the  basis  of 
criteria  other  than  community  size. 

•Includes  2.324  In  the  Korest  Service  and 
2,021  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

'  Includes  NYC  regional  offlces,  district  of- 
fices, and  field  offlces. 


Estimated  obligations  or  program'-level  In 
1967:  In  total  $37  million;  in  rural  areas, 
$37  million. 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to 
administer  programs  In  1967:  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  metropolitan  area  12;  outside 
Washington,  D.C.,  metropolitan  area:  0. 

Adult  basic  education  program 
Brief  description  of  program :  This  activity 
provides  programs  of  Instruction  for  adults 
whose  Inability  to  read  and  write  the  English 
language  constitutes  a  substantial  impair- 
ment of  their  ability  to  secure  gainful  em- 
ployment. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967:  In  total  $30  million. 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to 
administer  program  in  1967:  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  metropolitan  area  32:  outside  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  metropolitan  area:  3;  number  of 
field  offlces:   9. 

Work  experience  program 
Brief  description  of  program:  This  activity 
provides  demonstration  work  and  training 
programs  for  unemployed  parents  of  depend- 
ent children  and  for  other  needy  persons  in 
order  to  preptire  them  for  regular  employ- 
ment and  hence  to  enable  them  to  become 
self -supporting. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  in 
1967:  In  total,  $160  million;  in  rtiral  areas, 
$54  million. 

Estimated  man -years  of  employment  to 
administer  programs  In  1967:  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  metropolitan  area,  57;  outside 
Washington,  D.C.,  metropolitan  area,  30. 

VISTA  {Volunteers  in  Service  to  America) 
Brief  description  of  program:  VISTA  is  a 
corps  of  full-time  volunteers  who  live  and 
work  for  1  year  helping  and  training  the  poor 
of  our  Nation.  VISTA  volunteers  work  under 
local  sponsorship  and  local  supervision. 
They  receive  no  salary,  only  a  bare  living 
allowance  and  a  stipend  of  $50  for  each 
month  of  service. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967:  In  total,  $26  million;  In  rural  areas, 
$9,194,000. 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to  ad- 
minister programs  in  1967:  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  metropolitan  area,  285  (total  VISTA 
staff) ;  outside  Washington,  D.C.,  metropoli- 
tan area:  VISTA  volunteers  in  total,  4,500; 
In  rural  areas,  2.250. 

Loans  to  low-income  farm  and  rural  families 
and  to  cooperatives  serving  such  families 
Brief  description  of  program :  The  Farmers 
Home  Administration  administers  this  pro- 
gram which  provides  direct  loans  to  rural 
applicants  below  normal  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration credit  assistance  and  to  rural 
cooperatives  to  improve  economic  circum- 
stances. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967:  In  rural  areas,  $35,900,000. 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to  ad- 
minister programs  in  1967:  In  Washington, 
D.C..  metropolitan  area,  7;  outside  Washing- 
ton, DC,  metropolitan  area:  In  total,  238; 
In  rural  areas,  220. 

Number  of  field  offlces :  1,681. 

UJS.  DEPABTMKNT  Or  AGRICTJLTUBB 

Farmers  Home  Administration 
Rural  Housing  Loans 
Brief  description  of  program:  Direct  and 
Insured  loans  in  rural  areas  to  acquire,  build 
or  Improve  homes  and  service  buildings  on 
farms.  Includes  special  loans  for  multiple 
senior  citizens  and  farm  labor  housing. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967:  In  rvu-al  areas,  $390  million. 
Rural  Housing  Grants 
Brief  description  of  program:  Grants  tat 
minor  repairs  to  rural  homes  and  farm  serv- 
ice buUdtngs  and  to  help  construct  (X  repair 
farm  labor  bousing  and  facilities. 
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Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967:  In  nutil  areas,  $7  million. 
Operating  Loans 

Brief  description  of  program:  Direct  loans 
to  assist  family  farmers  in  reorganizing  and 
Improving  their  farming  sjrstems. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  in 
1967:  In  nu'al  areas,  $300  million. 

Real  Estate  Loans  to  Individuals 
Brief  description  of  program:  Direct  and 
insured  loans  to  acquire,  enlarge  or  develop 
family  farms  and  to  provide  facilities  for  land 
and  water  development,  use  and  conservation. 
Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  in 
1967:  In  rural  areas,  $247  million. 

Real  Estate  Loans  to  Associations 
Brief  description  of  program:  Direct  and 
Insured  loans  In  areas  under  5,500  for  the 
Installation  of  water  or  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems, and  recreation,  drainage,  or  other  spe- 
cial community  facilities. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  in 
1967:  In  rural  areas,  $210  million. 

Water  and  Sewage  Grants 

Brief  description  of  program :  Grants  to  as- 
sist In  planning  and  developing  water  and 
waste  disposal  systems  In  areas  under  5.500. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967:  In  rural  areas,  $26  million. 

(The  above  five  programs  are  administered 
from  the  annual  appropriation  "Salaries  and 
expenses,  Farmers  Home  Administration.") 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to 
administer  programs  in  1967:  In  Washington, 
DC,  metropolitan  area,  195;  outside  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  metrc^olltan  area:  In  total. 
6,275;  In  rural  areas,  5,217. 

Number  of  field  offlces:  In  total,  1,681;  in 
rural  areas,  1,637. 

Emergency  Loans 

Brief  description  of  program:  Direct  oper- 
ating type  loans  for  agricultural  credit  not 
available  after  natural  disasters  to  continue 
normal  operations. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  in 
1967:  In  rural  areas,  $68,500,000. 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to  ad- 
minister programs  in  1967:  In  Washington, 
DC,  metropolitan  area,  5;  outside  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  metropolitan  area,  in  total,  556;  in 
rural  areas,  527. 

Rural  Renewal 

Brief  description  of  program:  Technical 
assistance  and  direct  loans  to  local  ptibllc 
agencies  In  low-Income  rural  areas  to  re- 
structure their  economy. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967:  In  rural  areas,  $1,200,000. 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to 
administer  programs  In  1967:  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  metropolitan  area,  3;  outside  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  metropolitan  area,  in  total,  24;  In 
niral  areas,  20. 

Social  Conservation  Service 
Conservation  Operations 
Brief  description  of  program :  Technical  as- 
sistance, primarily  through  conservation  dis- 
tricts,    to     landowners     and     operators     In 
aeveloplng  plans  and  applying  conservation 
weatment;  make  soU  surveys  to  determine 
land  capabllltlee  and  conservation  treatment 
needs;  snow  surveys  In  the  Western  States 
to  develop  streamflow  forecasts  to  aid  sea- 
sonal use  of  water;    operate   plant  material 
centers  to  test  species  of  plants  useful  In  soil 
and  water  conservation. 
iQ^i?""^^®*'  o^'llRatlons  or  program  level  In 
»83  539^*°**^'  •^°®'°20.000:   »n   rural  areas, 

•rf'^f?"****  man-years  of  emplovment  to 
wminlster  programs  in  1967:  in  WMhington, 
tr,«'  °^''0P°Utan  area,  403;  outside  Wash- 
^n.  DC,  metropolitan  area:  In  total,  10.- 
W7,  m  rtu^al  areas,  9,906. 
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Ntmiber  of  field  offlces:  In  total,  3,508; «  in 
rural  areas,  3,462. 

Watershed  Planning 

Brief  description  of  program:  Make  inves- 
tigations and  surveys  of  proposed  small 
watershed  projects  in  response  to  requests 
made  by  sponsoring  local  organizations,  and 
assist  in  the  development  of  watershed  work 
plans. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967:  In  total,  $6,307,000;  In  niral  areas, 
$6,397,000. 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to 
administer  programs  in  1967:  In  Washington, 
DC,  metropolitan  area,  20.  Outside  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  metropolitan  area:  In  total, 
578;  in  rural  areas,  529. 

Watershed  Protection 

Brief  description  of  program:  Cooperate 
with  local  sponsors  and  others  In  Installing 
planned  meastires  to  reduce  erosion,  flood- 
water  and  sediment  damage,  and  further  the 
conservation,  development,  vise,  and  disposal 
of  water.  Including  development  for  recrea- 
tion and  improvement  for  wildlife  habitat; 
cooperate  with  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  in  river  basin  Investigations  and 
surveys  to  develop  coordinated  water  re- 
sources programs. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967:  In  total,  $89,569,000;  in  rural  areas, 
$64,603,000. 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to 
administer  programs  In  1967:  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  metropolitan  area,  90.  Outside  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  metropolitan  area:  In  total, 
2.630;   in  rural  areas.  2,417. 

Flood  Prevention 

Brief  description  of  program:  Planning 
and  installing  works  of  improvement  for 
flood  prevention,  agricultural  water  manage- 
ment, development  of  recreational  facilities 
and  improvement  of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat, 
waterflow  and  runoff  retardation,  sediment 
control,  soil  erosion  prevention,  and  con- 
servation in  the  11  watersheds,  specifically 
authorized  by  law. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967:  In  total.  $26,454,000;  In  niral  areas, 
$25,629,400. 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to  ad- 
minister programs  In  1967:  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  metropolitan  area,  33;  outside  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  metropolitan  area:  tn  total,  1,258; 
in  rural  areas,  1,179. 

Great  Plains  Conservation  Program 
Brief  description  of  program :  Cost  sharing 
conservation  practice  Installation  under  long- 
term  contracts  and  furnishing  technical  as- 
sistance to  farmers  and  ranchers  in  develop- 
ing and  carrj'lng  out  plans  for  land  use  ad- 
justments to  minimize  climatic  hazards,  con- 
serve sou  and  water  and  protect  land  from 
erosion  and  deterioration  from  natural  causes 
In  designated  cotmtles  In  10  Great  Plains 
States. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967:  In  total  $16,112,000;  In  rural  areas,  $15,- 
630,700. 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to  ad- 
minister programs  In  1967:  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  metropolitan  area,  15:  outside  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  metropolitan  area:  In  total,  389; 
in  rural  areas.  355. 

Resource  Conservation  and  Development 
Brief  description  of  program:  Conduct  In- 
vestigations and  surveys  to  assist  local  lead- 
ers and  sponsoring  organizations  develop 
overall  programs  and  plans  for  the  orderly 
development.  Improvement,  conservation  and 
utilization  of  natural  resources,  and  furnish 


*  These  flgtires  Include  all  programs  admin- 
istered by  SCS  since  staff  at  each  location  is 
responsible  for  work  under  all  programs 
operating  at  the  location. 


technical  assistance  to  sponsors,  local  groups 
and  Individuals  In  carrying  out  such  plans 
and  programs. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967:  In  total,  $6,748,044;  In  rural  areas,  $6  - 
403,017. 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to  ad- 
minister programs  in  1967:  In  Washington. 
D.C.,  metropolitan  area,  10;  outside  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  metropolitan  area:  In  total, 
253;  In  rural  areas,  232. 

Rural  Electification  Administration 
Electrification  Loan  Program 

Brief  description  of  program:  Electrifica- 
tion loans  are  made  primarily  to  ooojjeratlve 
associations  formed  solely  for  the  purf)ose  of 
supplying  electricity  in  rural  areas. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  levels  In 
1967:  In  total  (all  rural  areas),  $270  mil- 
lion. 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to 
administer  program  In  1967:  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  metropolitan  area,  425;  outside  Wash- 
ington, DC,  metropolitan  area,  in  total  (all 
rural  areas) .  92. 

Telephone  Loan  Program 
Brief  description  of  program:  Telephone 
loans  are  made  to  private  comp>anies  and 
cooperatives.  REA  cooperates  with  the  In- 
dustry to  extend  telephone  service  to  niral 
areas. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  levels  In 
1967:  In  total  (all  rural  areas) ,  $85  milUon. 
Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to  ad- 
minister program  In  1967:  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  metropolitan  area,  341;  outside  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  metropolitan  area.  In  total  (all 
rural  areas),  104. 

Federal  extension  service 

Extension  Educational  Activities  Related  to 

Rural  Areas  Development 

Brief  description  of  program:  The  Co- 
operative Extension  Services  provides  lecider- 
shlp  In  rural  arefis  development  in  coopera- 
tion with  many  and  varied  existing  organiza- 
tions, or  aids  In  the  development  of  such 
organizations  at  the  local  level.  This  pro- 
gram Includes  the  providing  of  educational 
and  informational  assistance  te  State, 
county,  and  local  organizations  interested  in 
and  responsible  for  providing  leadership  in 
local  and  area  development.  This  Includes 
work  with  Individuals  as  well  as  groups  in  the 
rural  areas. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967:  In  total  (all  in  niral  areas) ,  $26,500,000.* 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to 
administer  programs  In  1967 :  In  Washington. 
D.C.,  metropolitan  area,  29;  outside  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  metropolitan  area,  in  total  (all 
In  rural  areas) ,  1,779.» 

Number  of  field  offlces:  In  total  (all  In 
rural  areas),  3,100. 

Forest  Service 
Cooperation  With  States 

Brief  description  of  program:  These  funds 
are  granted  to  States  not  to  exceed  60  per- 
cent on  a  matching  basis.  Programs  are 
administered  by  States  and  involve  forest 
tree  planting,  forest  management  and 
processing,  and   general  forestry  assistance. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  in 
1967:  In  total,  $5,086,000;  In  rural  areas. 
$5  million. 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to 
administer  programs  in  1967:  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  metropolitan  area,  lO:  outside 
Washington.  DC,  metropolitan  area.  In  total 
( all  In  rural  areas ) ,  760. 

Number  of  field  offlces:  In  total  (all  In 
rural  areas),  750. 


•Financed  from  Federal,  State,  and  local 
funds.     Federal  funds  are  estimated  at  37 

percent  of  the  total. 
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Timber  Development  Loans 
Brie.'  description  of  prcjgram:  Direct  loan* 

i.j  ijrlvate  timoer  development  organlzatlona 
:ii  Appalachla. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967  In  total,  »800,000:  In  naral  area*. 
JToO.OOO, 

Estimated  man -years  of  employment  to 
admlnigier  pro-ams  In  1967:  In  Washington. 
DC,  metropolitan  area,  1;  outside  Washmg- 
•o;.,  D  C  .  me'.ropolitan  area.  In  total,  6,  m 
rural  area-s,  none 

Number  of  field  oSlces:  This  program  will 
be  administered  through  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration   field  offices. 

Utilization  Research  and  Development — 
Develop  New  Products 

Brief  description  of  program:  Rural  area 
de\  elopment  specialists  work  dlrpctly  with 
Federal,  State,  and  Kxial  rural  community 
development  groups  to  help  evaluate  oppor- 
tunities for  establlBhlng  and  operating  agri- 
cultural processing  plants.  Tiiese  advisers 
aid  In  the  preplanning  stages,  assist  In  the 
formuiation  of  specific  program  plans,  and 
evaluate  completed   project  proposals. 

E.=  tlmated  obligations  or  program  level  in 
1^67     In  total.  875  000:   In  rural  areas,  none. 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  toad- 
m.mlster  programs  In    1967     In  Washington, 
DC.  metropolitan  area.  4  3.    outside  Wash- 
ington. D.C  .  metropolitan  area,  zero. 
Nutrition    and    Consumer    Use    Research — 

Guidelines     for    Nutritional    and    Health 

Standards 

Brief  description  of  program  Liaison  with 
Rural  Community  Development  3er\'!ce.  In- 
cluding work  with  home  economist*  In 
rural  areas,  to  make  maximum  contribution 
to  programs  for  low-lnrome  families  through 
preparation  of  guideline  materials  and 
through  work  on  Inter-agency  and  Inter- 
departmental committees  related  to  rural 
art-aa  development. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967     In  total.  MO. 200:  In  rural  areas,  zero. 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to 
administer  programs  In  1967:  In  Waahlngton, 
D  C  metropolitan  area.  2;  outside  Washing- 
ton, D  C  ,  metropolitan  area,  zero. 

Consumer  and  marketing  jernrc 
Consumer  Food  Programs 

Brief  description  of  program:  National 
school  lunch  program,  special  milk  program, 
food  stamp  program  and  commodity  dis- 
tribution programs. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967  In  total."  $616,000,000:  In  rural  areas, 
$1Q1>  iXMD 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to 
administer  programs  In  1967.  In  Washington. 
DC.  metropolitan  area,  315;  outside  Wash- 
ington. D  C  .  metropolitan  area:  la  total,  799; 
In  rural  areas,  24. 

Number   of   field   offices:    In   total,    166,  In 
rural  areas,  13 
Marketing  Service  and  Regulatcjry  Programs 

Brief  description  of  program  AdmUnlstra- 
tlon  of  market  regulatory  laws.  Federal  ad- 
ministration of  marketing  agreement  and 
order  programs,  payments  to  States  '.or 
matching  fund  marketing  service  work  ar.d 
Federal-State  cooperative  market  news  &e.-v- 
ice, 

Estim.ated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967     In  total.  119.759,700:   In  rural  areas,  0. 

Estimated  man-years  of  emplovment  to 
.■idmlnister  programs  In  1967:  In  Wa.-ihlngton. 
DC.   metropolitan  area,  542;   out.s;de   Wash- 


!•  The  consumer  food  progranis  are  oper- 
ated primarily  through  State  educaUon  and 
welfare  agencies  These  agencies  In  turn 
.operate  through  local,  city,  or  county  units. 
Records  of  recipients  and  obligation.'"  are  not 
required  to  be  maintained  by  rural  or  urban 
areaj 


Infrton.  D,C.,  metropolitan  area.  In  total,  933; 
In  rural  areas,  0. 

Number  of  field  offlcea:  In  total,  aSB:  In 
rural  areas,  0. 

Agricultural  Stabilixation  and  Conservation 

Service 

Agrlctiltural  Conaervatlon  Program 

Brief  descrlpUoa  of  program:  Costa  are 
shared  with  Individual  farmers  and  ranchers 
who  perform  approved  soU-buUdlng  and  boU- 
and  water-conserving  practice*  on  their 
farms. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967:  In  total  (all  In  rural  areas),  •100  mil- 
lion. 

Estimated  man-years  of  emplojrment  to  ad- 
minister programs  In  1967:  In  Washington, 
D.C,  metropolitan  area,  88.8;  outside  Wash- 
ington, D,C.,  metropolitan  area.  In  total 
4,266.5;  In  rural  areas,  3,744,6. 

Number  of  field  offices:  In  total.  3,006;  in 
rural  areas,  2,947. 

Appalachian  Reg;lon  Conservation  Program 

Brief  description  of  program:  This  U  a 
long-term  program  authorized  in  section  203 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965  to  provide  cost-sharing  assistance 
to  landowners,  operators,  or  occupiers  of  land 
In  the  Appalachian  region. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  in 
1967:  In  total  (all  in  rural  areas),  $4,376,000. 

Esthnated  man-years  of  emplojrment  to  ad- 
minister program  In  1967:  In  Washmgton, 
D.C,  metropolitan  area,  0;  outside  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  metropolitan  area.  In  total  (all  In 
rural  arees),  65. 

Number  of  field  offices:  In  total,  386;  In 
r\u-al  areas,  373. 

Cropland  Adjustment  Program 

Brief  description  of  program:  This  pro- 
g^ram  assists  farmers,  through  long-term 
agreements,  to  divert  land  from  the  produc- 
tion of  unneeded  crops  to  uses  that  will 
promote  the  development  and  conservation 
of  our  soil,  water,  forest,  wildlife,  and  recre- 
ational resources. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  in 
1967:  In  total  (all  In  rtiral  areas),  $215  mll- 
Uon. 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to 
administer  programs  In  1967:  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  metropolitan  area,  6;  outside 
Washington,  D.C,  metropolitan  area:  In 
total,  1.590;  in  rural  areas,  1,600. 

Nimiber  of  field  offices:  In  total,  3,006;  in 
rural  areas,  2,947. 

Cropland   Conversion  Program 

Brief  description  of  program:  Under  long- 
term  cropland  conversion  agreements  In  this 
pilot  program,  cropping  systems  and  land 
uses  will  be  changed  to  permanently  shift 
to  better  productive  use  cropland  which  Is 
not  well  suited  for  crop  use. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967:  In  total  (all  in  niral  areas),  $10 
million. 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to 
administer  programs  In  1967:  In  Waahlng- 
ton, D.C,  metropolitan  area.  6.9;  outside 
Washington,  DC,  metropolitan  area:  m 
total,  43  1;  In  rural  areas,  27.7. 

Number  of  field  offices:  In  total,  114;  In 
rural  areas,  89. 

Conservation   Reserve  Program 

Brief  description  of  program:  The  con- 
servation reserve  program  is  authorized  by 
the  Boll  Bank  Act.  It  was  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram. Initiated  in  1956,  under  which  the 
Secretary  was  authorized,  through  the  calen- 
dar year  1960,  to  enter  into  3-to-lO  year  con- 
tracts with  farmers  to  withdraw  specified 
acreages  of  cropland  from  production  and  de- 
vote It  to  conservation  uses.  In  return  for 
removing  designated  cropland  from  produc- 
tion and  for  establishing  necessary  conserva- 
tion practices  on  this  land,  the  farmer  re- 
ceives an  aimual  rental  payment  each  year 


of  the  contract  period,  and  receives  cost- 
sharing  assistance  for  the  establishment  of 
the  required  conservation  practices.  Most 
contracts  will  have  terminated  by  the  fiscal 
year  1970. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  in 
1967:  In  total  (all  In  rural  areas),  $143  mU- 
Uon. 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to  ad- 
minister programs  In  1967:  In  Washington, 
DC,  metropolitan  area.  54,5;  outside  Wash- 
ington. DC.  metropolitan  area:  In  total, 
348,2;  In  rural  areas,  260.8. 

Number  of  field  offices:  In  total,  3,006;  in 
rural  areas,  2,947. 

Emergency  Conservation  Measures 
Brief  description  of  program:  This  pro- 
gram restores  to  normal  agricultural  use 
farmlands  which  have  been  damaged  by  wind 
eroelon.  hurricanes,  floods,  or  other  natural 
disasters.  Coets  are  shared  with  farmers  for 
carrying  out  approved  practices. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1067:  In  total  (all  In  rural  areas)  $12  mil- 
lion. 

Sugar  Act  Program 

Brief  description  of  program:  The  chief 
objective  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended.  Is  "to  protect  the  welfare  of  con- 
sumers of  sugars  and  of  those  engaged  In 
the  domestic  sugar-producing  Industry." 
This  involves  determination  of  U.S.  con- 
sumption requirements  and  administration 
of  quotas  to  regulate  imports  of  sugar  pro- 
duced In  foreign  areas.  It  also  Involves  mar- 
keting of  sugar  produced  In  domestic  areas. 
Payments  are  made  to  domestic  sugar 
growers  who  comply  with  certain  labor,  wage, 
price,  and  marketing  requirements  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967:  In  total  (all  in  rural  areas)  $80  mil- 
lion. 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to  ad- 
minister programs  in  1967:  In  Washington, 
DC,  metropolitan  area,  29.3;  outside  Waah- 
lngton, D.C,  metropolitan  area:  In  total, 
253.2;    In   rural   arests,    166.4. 

Ntimber  of  field  offices:   In  total,  342;  In 
rural  areas,  316. 
CCC  Prto»  Support  and  Related  Programs 

Brief  description  of  program:  To  stabilize, 
support,  and  protect  farm  Income  and  prices; 
help  maintain  balanced  and  adequate  sup- 
plies of  farm  products,  foods,  feeds  and 
fibers;  and  aid  In  their  orderly  distribution. 

Estimated  net  payments  to  farmers  in 
1967:  In  total  $3,933,600,000;  in  rural  areas, 
$3,366,200,000," 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to  ad- 
minister program  in  1967:  In  Washington, 
DC,  metropolitan  area,  1,026.6;  outside 
Washington.  DC,  metropolitan  area:  In 
total.  22,561  6;  In  rural  areas,  18,146.0. 

Number  of  field  offices:  In  total,  3,006;  in 
niral  areas,  2,947. 

Economic  Research  Service 
Poverty  Problems  and  Employment  Opportu- 
nities in  Rural  Depressed  Areas  Includmg 

Appalachla 

Brief  description  of  program:  Research  on 
poverty  problems  and  employment  opportu- 
nities in  chronic  rural  depressed  areas  in- 
cluding Appalachla. 

Estimated  obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967:  In  total.  $1,609,800;  in  rtiral  areas  $25,- 
000. 

Estimated  man-years  of  employment  to 
administer  programs  in  1987:  In  Washington, 
DC.  metropolitan  area,  89;  outside  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  metropolitan  area:  In  total,  27;  in 
rural  areas,  2, 

Ntmiber  of  field  (rfBces:  In  total,  34;  In 
rural  areas,  0. 
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a  Does  not  Include  $667,400,000  purchaiei 
of  processed  commoditiea. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Running  down  this 
table,  under  the  heading  "Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  DeveJopment,"  there 
is  a  listing  of  grants  for  neighborhood  fa- 
cilities, estimated  obligations  or  pro- 
gram level  In  1967,  $25  million  total. 

In  the  field  of  loans  and  grants  for 
urban  renewal,  there  is  a  listing  of  esti- 
mated obligations  or  program  level  in 
1967,  a  total  of  $725  million. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  educational  ac- 
tivities," there  is  an  estimated  obligation 
or  program  level  in  1967  for  rural  areas 
in  the  amount  of  $375  million. 

Under  "Higher  educational  facilities 
construction,"  there  is  a  listing  of  esti- 
mated obligations  or  program  level  In 
1967  for  rural  areas  in  an  amount  of  $36 
million. 

Under  "Hospital  construction  activi- 
ties," there  Is  an  estimated  obligation  or 
program  level  for  rural  areas  In  the 
amount  of  $22  million. 

In  the  field  of  defense  educational  ac- 
tivities, there  is  an  estimated  obligation 
or  program  level  in  1967  for  rural  areas 
In  the  amount  of  $29  million. 

In  the  field  of  dental  services  and  re- 
sources, there  is  an  estimated  obligation 
or  program  level  In  1967  for  rural  areas 
of  $125,000. 

In  the  field  of  medical  care  services, 
there  is  an  estimated  obligation  or  pro- 
gram level  in  1967  for  rural  areas  of 
$1,250,000. 

There  are  similar  provisions  for  nurs- 
ing services  and  resources  and  waste 
treatment  works  construction  under  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration. 

Farm  organizations  suid  others  who 
would  be  affected  urge  that  a  broad- 
reaching  program  such  as  this  bill  would 
create  must  be  given  careful  study  and 
analysis.  This  has  not  been  done.  This 
program  with  its  $230  million  authoriza- 
tion will  surely  have  great  impact  on 
existing  programs. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  the  Federal 
programs,  numerous  State  programs 
which  also  could  be  affected  by  the  bill. 
Virtually  every  State  has  planning  legis- 
lation on  its  books,  sis  the  table  on  page 
82,  and  following,  of  the  Senate  hearings 
indicates.  The  effect  on  these  programs 
must  be  carefully  measured. 

The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  work 
It  did  In  recasting  the  original  bill  which 
was  introduced  by  the  administration. 
As  introduced,  the  blU  represented  an- 
other effort  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  gain  control  of  rural  America. 
In  its  original  form,  there  wsis  no  limi- 
tation on  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions. It  was  open  ended.  Not  until 
earlier  this  afternoon,  and  indeed  after 
debate  had  started  on  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber,  was  there  a  limit  of  authoriza- 
tion set.  This  was  done  as  a  result  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche].  This  amendment 
set  a  Umlt  of  $230  million  on  the  author- 
ization. 

Notwithstanding  this  celling,  it  Is  a 
^easure  which  needs  a  detailed  study. 
We  must  explore  all  of  its  ramifications 
oefore  approving  it. 


I  shEire  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  nhnois  [Mr.  DirksenI  that  per- 
haps one  approach  to  this  question  would 
be  to  recommit  the  bill,  but  I  agree  with 
him  that  a  more  direct  way  would  be  to 
defeat  this  bilL  In  the  face  of  the  prob- 
lems in  our  economy,  we  should  not 
create  new  spending  programs.  In  this 
way  we  can  aid  the  President  in  his  ef- 
forts to  defeat  the  giant  and  nefarious 
threat  of  inflation.  The  best  course  is 
to  defeat  the  bill  and  make  a  new  start 
on  it  at  a  more  propitious  time. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  oppose 
the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
take  much  time  on  the  bill.  The  bill  as 
originally  introduced  was  not  a  good  bill 
in  that  it  tended  to  eliminate  State  and 
county  lines  and  lines  of  local  commu- 
nities as  well.  The  committee  recog- 
nized its  faults.  All  of  the  witnesses, 
with  one  exception,  I  believe,  suggested 
it  be  amended  so  as  to  be  less  hazardous 
and  to  comply  more  with  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  purpose  of  it.  Of  course, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  supported 
it. 

So  the  committee  has  in  effect  virtually 
rewritten  the  entire  bill.  It  has  rewrit- 
ten the  bill  in  such  a  way  that  it  clearly 
applies  to  planning  only. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken — and  if  I  am 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  will  cor- 
rect me — it  gives  rural  areas  the  same 
assistance  as  regards  planning  as  Is  now 
enjoyed  or  given  to  urban  areas. 

There  was  some  very  slight  objection  to 
it  because  after  an  area  had  been  deline- 
ated at  the  request  of  the  people  living 
therein,  the  program  would  become  effec- 
tive so  far  as  the  area  was  concerned. 
The  committee  provided  more  control 
and  coordination  by  the  State  by  pro- 
viding that  a  district  would  not  be  ap- 
proved unless  the  proper  State  agency 
had  been  given  a  45-day  notice  and  had 
not  disapproved  such  approval. 

This  wording  is  copied  from  Public 
Law  566,  the  Small  Watershed  Act,  ac- 
cording to  counsel  for  our  committee. 
Inasmuch  as  I  introduced  that  bill  I 
cannot  complain  about  that  too  much. 

The  other  main  criticism  of  the  bill 
was  that  the  authority  for  appropriations 
was  open-ended.  The  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]  provides,  as  I  understand  it, 
that  no  aidditional  appropriations  are 
authorized  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  legislation. 

I  voted  to  report  the  bill  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  I  would  vote  for  an>' 
amendment  or  even  agtiinst  the  bill  itself 
if  I  found  anything  that  I  thought  was 
wrong  about  it,  before  the  time  came  to 
vote. 

I  believe  that  with  the  adoption  of  the 
Lausche  amendment  and  the  explana- 
tions which  have  been  given  as  to  the 
purpose  of  the  bill,  it  is  now  a  sound  bill 
and  will  not  add  to  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment. It  is  likely  to  do  some  good,  and 
also  give  the  rural  areas  the  same  kind 
of  treatment  now  affordev.  only  to  urban 
areas. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  In  support  of  S.  2934, 
which  would  authorize  Federal  aid  for 
community  planning  in  rural  areas. 


I  believe  this  Is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant bills  that  we  will  consider  in  Con- 
gress this  year.  The  agricultural  revo- 
lution has  enabled  us  to  produce  vastly 
greater  quantities  of  food  on  greatly  di- 
minished acreage  and  with  greatly  de- 
creased manpower.  This  basic  structural 
change  has  created  a  new  reservoir  of 
manpower  and  resources  In  the  rural 
areas  of  our  Nation — a  reservoir  which 
will  be  either  a  great  opportunity  for  us 
or  a  great  source  of  difficulty  as  the 
years  pass. 

Thus  far.  the  result  of  the  agricultural 
revolution  has  been  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  great  exodus  from  the  rural 
areas  to  the  cities.  It  has  therefore 
contributed  to  some  extent  to  the  mak- 
ing of  the  serious  urban  crisis  in  which 
we  now  find  ourselves.  As  the  years 
pass,  we  must  turn  to  the  redevelopment 
and  rebuilding  of  our  rural  areas  if  we 
are  to  have  any  hope  of  dealing  with  the 
urban  crisis. 

Rural  development,  therefore.  Is  of 
great  importance  to  everyone  who  lives 
In  cities.  But  It  is  of  critical  importance 
to  the  rural  areas  themselves.  The  ag- 
ricultural revolution  has  made  farming 
uneconomical  for  thousands  of  small 
farmers.  It  has  Intensified  rural  poverty 
because  there  was  nothing  for  those  who 
left  the  land  to  turn  to. 

If  we  are  to  revitalize  rural  America, 
if  we  are  to  bring  the  quality  of  life  in 
rural  America  up  to  our  national  stand- 
ard. If  we  are  to  save  our  cities,  we  must 
begin  planning  In  an  orderly  way  for 
the  economic  development  of  all  of  our 
rural  communities.  As  I  travel  around 
my  own  State  of  New  York,  I  hear  time 
and  time  again  the  complaint  that  plan- 
ning for  adequate  water  and  sewer  fa- 
cilities, for  adequate  transportation,  for 
education,  for  recreation,  and  for  new 
industry  would  begin  if  the  communities 
had  somewhere  to  turn  for  technical 
help.  Many  communities  simply  do  not 
have  the  experience  to  plan  comprehen- 
sively on  their  own  or  to  know  how  to 
take  advantage  of  the  various  substan- 
tive programs  of  Federal  aid.  Most 
communities  do  not  have  the  financial 
resources  to  afford  an  experienced 
planner  to  coordinate  and  spearhead 
their  planning  effort. 

S.  2934  would  contribute  greatly  to 
meeting  this  need,  and  it  would  do  so  by 
encouraging  multi-county  combination* 
for  more  efficient  effort. 

Often,  one  small  community  on  its  own. 
will  be  imable  to  afford  or  sustain  an 
adequate  higher  education  facility  or  an 
adequate  new  source  of  water  or  an  ade- 
quate new  hospital.  But  rural  counties 
acting  together  can  afford  these  things 
and  can  do  so  in  a  way  which  locates 
the  needed  facilities  in  the  places  where 
they  serve  most  efficiently.  S.  2934  wlIL 
foster  this  new  regionalism. 

The  need  for  rural  development  all 
over  the  country  Is  critical.  This  legis- 
lation would  help  meet  that  need.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  act  favorably  on  It. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PREsmma  officer.  The 
clerk  vrtll  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
A^k   unanimous  consent  that  the  order 

for  the  quorum  ca!!  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  Without 
objection,  ;t  is  so  ordered 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  I  shall 
vote  aga;nsi  S,  2934  the  proposed  Com- 
munity Development  District  Act  of  1966. 
despite  the  substantial  improvements 
made  in  the  oriijinal  version  of  this  bill 
bv  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
P'orestry.  These  Improvements  recog- 
nize that  the  States  should  'oe  given  an 
effective  voice  in  implementing  the  pro- 
k,'ram  contemplated  by  the  bill. 

This  bill  proposes  to  extend  to  rural 
areas  the  urban  planning  grant  concept 
embodied  in  section  701  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954.  Under  It.  the  appropriate 
Stai'^  planning  agency — in  Pennsyl- 
vania's case,  probably  the  State  planning 
Maid,  of  which  I  am  a  member — would 
d'-.-iana'e  community  development  dis- 
tricts which,  if  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  would  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive planning  grants  to  be  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  ck  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. These  grants  are  designed, 
according  to  the  report  accompanying 
S.  2934.  "to  assist  cooperating  local  gov- 
ernments In  predominantly  rural  areas 
In  planning  their  future  development." 
EXesirable  as  this  objective  Is,  I  doubt 
seriously  that  there  Is  a  compelling  need 
for  this  program 

The  proliferation  of  planning  bodies 
and  their  conflicting  jurisdictions  should 
be  a  cau.se  for  concerr..  Tiie  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Planning  Board,  besides  try- 
ing to  fomiuiate  a  statewide  develop- 
ment plan  for  the  Commonwealth,  Is  also 
trying  to  promote  effective  regional 
planning  In  pursuit  of  this  latter  ob- 
jective, the  board  has  divided  the  Com- 
monwealth Into  13  State  planning  re- 
gions. The  boards  efforts  to  promote 
effective  regional  planning  in  Pennsyl- 
vania have  not  been  facilitated  by  recent 
Federal  enactments  which  have  resulted 
in  the  e.;tablishment  of  new  planning 
jurisdictions.  The  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  and  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act, 
both  of  which  were  enacted  last  year 
with  my  .support,  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  development  districts  which. 
without  careful  coordination,  may  not 
necessarily  coincide  with  one  another. 
Fortunately,  the  Scranton  administra- 
tion m  Pennsylvania  has  managed  to  see 
to  it  that  these  districts  conform  as  much 
as  possible  with  one  another  and  with 
the  State  planning  regions 

Now.  the  Department  of  Agriculttu-e, 
apparently  for  empire-building  reasons, 
com.es  along  with  a  proposal  to  establish 
still  another  set  of  development  districts. 
This,  I  suggest,  is  unwarranted  and  un- 
necessary As  one  deeply  involved  in  the 
planning  process  at  the  State  level,  I  feel 
.strongly  that  we  must  curb  an  increasing 
tendency  toward  proliferation  of  plan- 
ning bodies  and  conflict  in  the  planning 
requirements  upon  which  Federal  de- 
velopment assistance  is  conditioned. 
This  has  become  such  a  serious  problem 
in  metropolitan  and  regional  planning 
that  I  have  been  engaged  in  drafting  a 
bill,  which  I  hope  to  introduce  later  this 
ses-slon.  to  bring  some  order  out  of  the 


growing  chaos  in  planning  by  rationaliz- 
ing and  making  more  meaningful  the 
role  of  comprehensive  plarmlng  in  metro- 
politan and  regional  development. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  this  legisla- 
tion Is  unnecessary  and  for  this  reason 
I  oppose  Its  enactment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  express  my  strong 
support  for  S.  2934.  the  Community  Dis- 
trict Development  Act  which  authorizes 
Federal  grants  to  our  rural  areas  for 
planning  activities. 

Assistance  of  this  nature  has  long 
been  offered  to  our  urban  communities 
and  is  long  overdue  to  Improve  the  pub- 
lic health  and  community  services  to  our 
farm  and  rural  areas.  I  believe  it  is 
imperative  at  this  time  when  our  farm 
population  has  declined  to  a  danger- 
ously low  point  that  we  offer  immediate 
assistance  to  the  people  who  are  per- 
forming this  vital  function  to  our  Na- 
tion's well-being.  This  should  encourage 
rural  people  to  stay  on  the  farms  and 
thus,  hopefully,  help  to  reverse  the  con- 
tinuing gravitation  toward  urban  centers 
which  have  growing  housing,  crime,  and 
welfare  problems. 

As  we  all  know,  our  cities  have  grown 
to  a  point  where  the  problems  of  serving 
the  citizens  are  becoming  more  stag- 
gering each  day.  We  know  we  must  find 
some  other  solution  thtn  merely  expand- 
ing our  facilities  in  the  cities. 

This  legislation  offers,  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  most  promising  programs  in- 
sofar as  it  will  encourage  and  assist  the 
rural  areas  to  improve  the  services  which 
may  be  offered  to  people  living  on  farms 
and  small  communities.  In  this  manner, 
I  believe,  we  can  at  least  urge  our  people 
to  remain  in  these  smaller  communities 
wliile  still  enjoying  the  benefits  of  better 
public  health  programs,  better  schools, 
cultural  programs,  and  we  can  encour- 
age industries  to  look  for  rural  areas  in 
which  to  expand  rather  than  create  fur- 
ther congestion  in  the  already  crowded 
cities. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  intention  of  discussing  the  bill 
at  length,  but  there  are  one  or  two  ques- 
tions I  would  like  to  address  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill. 

Will  the  bill  lead  to  the  destruction  or 
reduction  of  the  authority  of  our  local 
and  county  governments? 
Mr.  EI  LENDER.  No. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Could  certain  local 
functions  be  consolidated  under  this 
program? 

Mr.  ELIiENDEIR.  No;  but  assistance 
would  be  given  to  enable  the  local  gov- 
ernments to  coordinate  their  programs 
within  the  district,  not  with  the  idea  of 
doing  away  with  them,  but  coordinating 
them. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  talks 
about  coordinating.  Suppose  a  particu- 
lar district  did  not  want  to  have  a  par- 
ticular function  Included  In  the  pro- 
gram, but  wanted  to  hold  out?  Could 
It  be  forced  to  become  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  EJT .LENDER.  If  the  Senator  from 
Utah  will  read  the  bill,  he  will  see  that 
it  relates  only  to  planning.    It  has  noth- 


ing to  do  with  a  new  program.  It  sim- 
ply provides  for  a  planning  organization 
that  would  be  formed  either  through 
existing  State  law,  such  as  in  Georgia 
and  some  other  States,  or  it  would  per- 
mit commissioners  of  a  county  or,  as  in 
my  State,  police  juries,  to  join  together 
and  form  a  body  that  would  have  not 
exactly  corporate  existence  but  would 
form  an  entity  which  could  deal  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  obtaining  fimds 
for  planning.  It  would  have  no  author- 
ity, as  I  said,  to  go  beyond  obtaining 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  planning  oper- 
ations. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  a  particular  com- 
munity within  a  projected  district  de- 
cided it  wanted  to  stay  outside  the 
program  and  did  not  want  the  plan  to  in- 
clude its  functions,  could  it  be  safe  in. 
that  position? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  not  have  to 
participate  in  the  program  if  it  did  not 
wish  to.  The  planning,  of  course,  would 
cover  the  whole  district;  but  what  we 
sought  to  do  in  committee  was  to  place 
the  handling  of  the  program  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  their  com- 
munity. The  entire  management  of  the 
plarming  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  people. 

Even  as  to  the  fimneling  of  the  moneys 
for  the  planning,  which  would  be  up  to 
75  percent  of  the  amount  m  pay  those 
who  do  the  work,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  furnish  that  to  the  author- 
ity created  under  the  local  or  the  State 
laws.  They  would  have  the  authority 
to  put  up  the  rest  of  it,  which  would 
be  the  25  percent,  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment put  up  as  much  as  75  percent. 

I  want  to  emphasize  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah  that  the  bill  does  not  con- 
template the  expenditure  of  any  funds 
whatever  for  the  construction  of  any 
proposed  projects.  It  merely  permits  the 
planning  of  the  resources  of  the  com- 
munity, both  hxmian  and  natural,  with 
the  hope  of  attracting  industry,  and  with 
the  further  hope  that  by  so  doing,  indus- 
try will  locate  there  and  try  to  develop 
an  operation  to  keep  the  people  of  that 
area  busy  where  they  live.  Instead  of 
forcing  them  to  go  to  large  cities  and 
large  centers  to  obtain  work. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Of  course,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  realizes  that  there  have 
been  other  Federal  programs,  notably 
the  ARA,  whose  purpose  was  to  bring  in- 
dustry to  areas  that  needed  it.  From  my 
point  of  view,  that  program  was  not  a 
success.  In  fact,  it  was  so  much  less 
than  a  success  that  It  was  necessary  to 
develop  another  program,  give  It  a  name, 
and  put  it  on  top  of  the  ARA.  Will  this 
program  fit  Into  that  pattern? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  think  this  new 
authority  will  help  a  good  deal,  because 
under  the  proposed  authority  local  peo- 
ple will  undoubtedly  study  the  programs 
now  in  existence,  with  a  view  to  trying 
to  coordinate  them.  In  the  overall  plan- 
ning, the  tendency  will  be  to  seek  the 
coordination  of  all  Federal  programs 
either  existing  or  that  may  exist  in  the 
future.  In  this  way,  the  people  In  an 
£u-ea  can  work  together  and  thereby,  per- 
haps, save  the  Government  money.  In- 
stead of  continuing  some  of  these  pro- 
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grams  that  cost  as  much  as  they  have 
In  the  past,  without  obtaining  substan- 
tial results. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  his  comments. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  is  still  gun-shy 
of  programs  which  bring  in  Federal  co- 
ordinators and  put  them  on  top  of  local 
authorities. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  board  would  be 
composed  of  local  people.  They  would  be 
selected  either  tinder  existing  State  law 
or  under  the  direction  of  municipalities 
In  the  area.  My  State  has  police  juries 
which  are  empowered  to  make  local  laws 
for  government  of  the  parish.  As  I  recall 
in  the  State  of  Utah  there  are  county 
commissioners. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  County  commis- 
sioners. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  are  similar  to 
the  police  juries  in  my  State. 

The  people  who  were  elected  would  get 
together  and  formulate  the  board  or  au- 
thority which  would  have  the  privilege  of 
dealing  with  the  Federal  Government 
and  obtaining  funds  in  order  to  plan  the 
use  of  the  himian  and  natural  resources 
within  the  district. 

As  I  have  stated,  there  has  been  a  great 
influx  of  rural  residents  to  the  cities  be- 
cause there  Is  no  employment  where  they 
now  live.  I  could  list  for  Senators  many 
areas  in  my  own  State  where  there  has 
been  a  migration  of  country  folks  to  the 
cities  in  order  to  obtain  employment. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  cognizant  that 
because  of  this  tendency,  Congress  has 
provided  a  large  amount  of  money  to 
study  the  need  for  transportation  facili- 
ties in  the  areas  where  many  people  travel 
to  work.  A  large  amount  is  being  spent 
in  the  Northeast.  Probably  $350  to  $400 
million  will  be  spent  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  build  undergroimd  tram- 
ways. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will,  in  my 
opinion,  stop  some  of  the  migration.  A 
part  of  the  planning  will  be  the  prepara- 
tion of  brochures  for  certain  parts  of 
Louisiana  and  for  certain  parts  of  Utah, 
to  inform  industry  of  the  kinds  of  human 
and  natural  resoiu-ces  that  now  exist 
and  to  invite  them  to  come  to  those  areas 
and  expend  funds  there. 

Another  result  can  be  anticipated  be- 
cause of  the  proposed  legislation,  as  I 
nave  said  earlier.  Large  electrical  con- 
cerns may  be  scattered,  let  us  say,  in  a 
certain  area  of  the  country.  Instead  of 
expanding  their  existing  facilities  in  that 
area,  they  may  wish  to  build  smaller 
lacilltles  throughout  the  rural  area  and 
scatter  their  work  around,  in  order  to 
Keep  the  people  in  the  country,  where 
tney  should  be,  and  not  crowd  the  big 
cities.  On  many  occasions  it  has  been 
Oifflcult  for  city  fathers  to  provide  proper 
nousing  and  proper  transportation  for 
ine  millions  of  workers  who  now  reside 
in  the  cities. 

iJfi4.  °^  opinion  that  the  proposed 
^latlon  will  accomplish  much.  What 
»^e  are  attempting  to  do  by  the  bill  is 
w  provide  the  rural  people  with  the  same 
Panning  benefits  as  are  accorded  to  the 
"ban  dwellers. 

rs^^  ,HV  *"  amended  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  debate  in  order  to  have  It 
*^Morm  to  the  committee  desires;  that 
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is,  to  use  the  present  authorization  under 
section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954, 
which  now  limits  planning  grants  to  $230 
million. 

The  moneys  would  be  taken  from  that 
fimd  and  no  further  authorization  Is 
provided  In  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  the  amendment  is  incorporated  in 
the  bill.  However,  having  watched  these 
earlier  programs  operate  and  realizing 
how  people  do  not  locate  because  of 
brochures,  but  because  of  markets,  avail- 
able raw  materials,  and  other  conditions, 
I  feel  that  this  will  probably  be  as  un- 
successful as  the  original  ARA. 

I  wish  I  could  remember  the  figure 
representing  the  number  of  new  indus- 
tries that  are  prepared  to  start  up  every 
year,  but  It  is  a  small  handful.  Cham- 
bers of  commerce  in  communities  of  any 
size  are  already  working  on  the  progrsun. 
Now  we  propose  to  add  a  Federal  pro- 
gram with  plans  for  the  expenditure  of 
an  additional  $230  million. 

There  still  is  not  enough  industry  to 
make  up  the  difference.  While  I  ap- 
preciate the  enthusiasm  of  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  I  am  afraid 
I  am  not  particularly  impressed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  is 
in  Kentucky  today  and  could  not  be 
present.  However,  because  he  Is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  community  development 
district  bill  and  took  part  in  the  discus- 
sions which  led  to  the  committee  amend- 
ments improving  the  bill,  I  ask  uimni- 
mous  consent  that  a  brief  statement  he 
had  prepared  be  included  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statemknt  or  Senator  John  iBhsrman  Cooper 
I  am  glad  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  Com- 
munity Development  District  Act  of  1966,  for 
I  believe  It  can  encourage  local  inltlatlye  In 
rural  development,  and  can  help  coordinate 
existing  programs  and  make  their  benefits 
more  fuUy  available  to  rural  areas  and 
centers. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Poreetry,  on  which  I  serve,  has  simended  the 
administration  bill  and,  I  think.  Improved 
It  greatly.  The  committee  amendment  makee 
clear  that  approval  of  a  district  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act  shall  be  upon  the  Initiative 
of  local  unite  of  government  participating  In 
the  district,  that  the  districts  shall  be  those 
designated  by  the  State,  and  that  the  State 
concur  In  the  planning  grants  to  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  com- 
mittee has  been  assrred  that  such  districts 
would  be  identical  with  those  already  desig- 
nated in  several  States  or  under  other  author- 
ities, so  there  would  be  no  overlapping  or 
duplication  but  rather  coordinated  planning 
supervised  and  directed  by  the  responsible 
elected  oflaclals  of  jjarticlpatlng  govemmente 
within  the  district. 

I  point  out  that  the  authority  for  grants 
Is  limited  to  planning,  and  that  the  ntentlon 
Is  to  extend  to  rural  areas  the  type  of  area 
planning  which  can  result  In  more  orderly 
and  efficient  application  of  existing  prog^rams 
already  authorized  for  urban  areas. 

1  remember  that  under  the  Klsenhower  ad- 
ministration, new  Impetus  was  given  to  the 
corusept  of  rural  area  development  under  the 
leadership  of  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
True  B.  Morse.    I  believe  the  first  rural  de- 


velopment pilot  counties  were  named  nearly 
10  years  ago.  So  It  is  not  a  new  Idea  that 
rural  area  planning,  proceeding  through  local 
Initiative  and  maintaining  local  reef>onslbll- 
Ity,  can  be  productive  In  building  a  better 
life  for  those  who  live  In  rural  arsas,  and  In 
helping  theee  area*  maintain  their  value  and 
Importance  during  the  changes  which  are 
taking  place  across  the  entire  face  of  o\ir 
land.  Later  the  Rural  Community  Develop- 
ment Service  was  formed  In  the  D«partment 
of  Agriculture,  and  while  lt«  goals  have  been 
worthwhile  It  has  not,  at  least  until  now, 
been  provided  with  sufficient  funds — or  the 
direction  to  extend  assistance  to  defined  and 
selected  areas  in  which  some  continuity  of 
attention  might  bring  about  mutually  pro- 
ductive results  In  several  fields. 

I  think  the  hope  In  this  bUl  is  that  It  would 
stimulate  the  creation  of  multlcounty  dis- 
tricts organized  for  productive  area  plan- 
ning, eliminate  duplication  and  waste,  and 
utilize  to  better  advantage  Federal  and  State 
programs  of  assistance  already  available. 

In  Kentucky,  as  in  several  other  States, 
such  development  areas  are  already  organized 
under  the  Kentucky  area  program  office, 
utilizing  local  area  development  councils. 
At  this  time  there  are  21  multlcounty  area 
development  councils,  In  moet  cases  involv- 
ing four  to  six  counties.  I  understand  that 
other  States,  such  as  Georgia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, have  also  found  this  approach  worth- 
while. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  today  recog- 
nizee the  value  of  this  method  of  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  rural  area  development. 
It  Is  centered  In  local  initiative  and  State  re- 
sponsibility, and  I  believe  could  help  bring 
about  the  kind  of  planning  and  cooperation 
which  would  do  much  to  bring  to  fruition 
the  hopes  all  of  us  have  for  the  fuller  de- 
velopment of  rural  communities  and  country 
life. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  talk  long  on  this  bill.  I  want 
to  point  out  a  few  things  as  I  address 
some  questions  to  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche]  strikes  the  provision  for 
the  open  end  authorization. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  had  that  amend- 
ment on  my  desk.  It  simply  clarifies  the 
language  to  provide  that  the  authoriza- 
tion of  $230  million  Included  in  the  1965 
amendment  to  the  Housing  Act  of  1954 
will  also  be  used  for  rural  planning.  It 
would  not  increase  the  amount  from  the 
$230  million  provided  in  that  act. 

After  that  amendment  had  been 
adopted.  I  examined  the  bill  and  found 
that  the  authorization  amendment  con- 
tained in  section  1 1  had  not  been  stricken 
from  the  bill.  Therefore.  I  moved  to 
strike  section  1 1  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
an  amendment  to  strike  that  out  also. 

If  the  blU  is  enacted  as  presently  writ- 
ten, the  authority  for  funds  would  be  de- 
rived from  section  701  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  In  1965. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  that 
statement.    It  clears  up  that  point. 

The  second  point  concerns  the  fact 
that  at  the  present  time  an  application 
has  been  made  in  my  State  for  a  survey 
of  a  five-county  area  in  the  most  rural 
section  of  our  State  to  determine  the 
economic  and  human  resources  of  that 
particular  area.  The  job  of  making  this 
survey  has  been  given  to  the  poverty 
corps  as  a  proposed  grant  to  some  people 
who  want  to  make  this  study. 
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It  became  apparent  during  the  process 
of  reviewing  Uus  proposal  that  most  of 
the  information  being  asked  for  was  al- 
ready available  by  merely  picking  It  up 
from  our  State  development  board  and 
from  the  local  chambers  of  commerce. 
Nevertheless,  this  application  is  s<jjl  in 
effect. 

What  IS  the  difference  between  what  is 
provided  m  ttie  bill  and  what  could  al- 
ready be  done  under  the  existing  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  or  grants  of  the 
type  that  I  have  mentioned? 

Mr  ELLENDER  How  was  this  au- 
thority created  in  Colorado,  of  which  the 
Senator  is  speaking? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Our  State  Industrial 
Board  is  a  State  agency  designed  to  bring 
mdustry  into  the  State  where  possible. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  spoke 
of  five  counties  How  were  these  five 
counties  designated'' 

Mr  DOMINICK  These  five  coun- 
ties are  separate  governmental  units.  A 
professor  at  one  of  the  Colorado  univer- 
sities simply  proposed  that  the  poverty 
program  give  hini  a  grant  to  make  a 
study  of  the  counties.  It  did  not  origi- 
nate m  the  counties. 

Mr  ELLENDER  As  I  understand  the 
-Senator,  the  funds  would  be  obtained 
from  the  pover.v  program 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  funds  would  benefit  the  pro- 
fesc-or  largely,  plus  the  survey  group. 

Mr  ELLENDER  The  difference  is 
that  under  this  bill,  if  enacted,  a  plan- 
ning comml.ssion  would  be  created,  by 
either  State  law  or  by  municipal  govern- 
ments— police  juries  in  Louisiana — and 
county  commissioners  in  the  Senator's 
State  Local  people  would  get  together 
and  form  an  area  of  perhaps  2  counties. 
5  countie.'^.  or  10  counties  and  would  elect 
a  board  which  would  provide  matching 
funds  which,  in  this  case,  would  be  25 
percent  or  more  of  the  cost  to  make  the 
survey  and  work  out  the  plan.  The  Fed- 
eral G(5vernment  would  furnish  the  re- 
mainder. That  is  one  of  the  essential 
differences. 

As  I  said,  a  planning  t>oard  would  be 
created  under  the  act  which.  I  repeat, 
'A  ould  be  composed  of  people  in  the  com- 
munity affected  Local  people  would 
make  the  selection  of  the  board  mem- 
ber.s.  The  selection  would  be  made  by 
elected  officers  of  the  community  affect- 
ed, such  as  municipal  ofHcers,  jury  of- 
ficers, and  police  jurymen  in  our  State. 
This  entity  would  be  empowered  to  ac- 
cept funds  from  the  Federal  Government 
to  have  the  plarming  made 

Mr,  DOMINICK,  It  would  seem  en- 
tirely possible  under  this  situation  that  If 
we  were  to  pass  this  bill  there  would  be 
three  .separate  program.s.  all  of  which 
could  d«ai  with  the  same  thing.  There 
ould  be  the  poverty  program,  the  pend- 
ing bill  and  the  money  which  Is  now 
available  for  planning  grants  under  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment which  goes  to  urban,  Inter- 
regional or  intercounty  regional  planning 
committees  and  things  of  that  kind  at 
the  present  time. 

I  know  of  the  latter  type  because  1 
happened  to  serve  on  one  when  I  was  still 
In  the  State  Legislature  of  Colorado 


Mi.  ELLENDER.  If  this  bill  Is  passed, 
and  I  hope  It  will  be,  the  local  people  wiU 
more  or  less  have  the  opportunity  to 
form  this  entity  at  the  local  level.  They 
will  be  able  to  coordinate  programs  that 
are  now  in  elTect  or  that  may  be  created 
in  the  future. 

The  committee  agreed  to  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  whereby  those  who  do 
the  planning  will  prepare  a  brochure  in- 
dicating the  resources  In  that  area  which 
can  be  used  as  the  basis  for  listing  and 
improving  the  natural  and  human  re- 
sources of  the  particular  county.  There 
will  doubtless  be  authority  to  coordi- 
nate a  program  that  may  now  be  In 
existence,  or  that  may  be  created  later. 

The  amendment  agreed  to  by  the 
committee  would  provide  that  those  who 
analyze  the  particular  community  would 
indicate  at  the  close  of  their  study  the 
programs  that  are  then  available  from 
the  Federal  Qovemment  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  plan. 

In  other  words,  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
is  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  programs  today  that  are  avail- 
able to  many  people,  but  few  know  what 
they  are.  In  this  proposed  study,  those 
employed  for  that  purpose  would  con- 
clude their  brochure  by  indicating  such 
Federal  programs  £is  may  be  available 
to  carry  out  their  recommendations. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Then  one  of  the 
functions  of  this  planning  is  to  try  to 
put  together,  at  the  end  of  a  plan,  the 
number  of  Federal  programs  that  are 
available  to  the  area? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Such  programs  as 
may  be  available,  yes,  that  Is  right. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  And  we  need  an- 
other Federal  program  to  put  together  a 
correlation  of  these  programs  which  al- 
ready exist? 

Mr    ELLENDER.    To  provide  a  co- 
ordinated list  of  applicable  Federal  aids. 
Mr.   DOMINICK.    I  have   great  ad- 
miration for  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 

but 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  explained 
that  on  two  or  three  occasions.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  more  or  less  coordi- 
nate these  programs.  I  repeat  what  I 
said  before,  that  this  is  a  plarming  pro- 
gram only,  simply  to  show  those  in- 
terested for  example,  what  these  certain 
areas  have  to  offer,  in  the  hope  that 
private  enterprise  will  come  in  and  pro- 
vide Industry  to  give  employment  to  the 
people  there,  rather  than  let  them  float 
into  the  cities. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  And  the  bill  specifi- 
cally is  not  designed  to  provide  any  fimds 
to  Implement  programs  which  may  be 
recommended  in  the  plan? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. There  are  no  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose.   It  is  only  for  planning. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
word  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  I  have  the 
greatest  admiration  and  respect  for  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
and  am  always  impelled  by  his  persua- 
siveness. 

But  when  we  have  a  plethora  of  bills 
coming  across  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
calling  for  additional  expenditures  on 
the  homefront,  I  say  let  us  confine  our 


planning  and  efforts  to  the  matter  of 
wlnriing  the  war  in  Vietnam.  That 
should  be  our  first  order  of  business.  We 
need  to  establish  priorities.  I  oppose  and 
will  continue  to  oppose  bills  of  relatively 
low  priority.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  at  war  and  expe- 
riencing Inflation  that  threatens  our  en- 
tire economy — inflation  caused  by  need- 
less and  excessive  domestic  spending. 

In  the  light  of  the  current  situation,  to 
this  cowboy  from  Wyoming,  $230  million 
is  a  lot  of  money  to  spend  for  such  a 
program. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  A  year  ago.  Mr. 
President,  I  proposed  and  the  Senate 
adopted  an  amendment  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  directing  the  Adminis- 
trator to  adopt  procedures  that  would 
assure  rural  America  an  eqiiitable  share 
of  antipoverty  program  benefits.  At  that 
time,  only  about  5  percent  of  total  pro- 
gram funds  were  being  expended  in  rural 
areas,  although  47  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's poverty  was  there. 

On  February  17,  the  President  sent  a 
bin  to  Congress,  pursuant  to  an  earlier 
message  on  rural  poverty,  proposing  the 
the  establishment  of  niral  community 
development  districts  through  which 
technical  assistance  would  be  given  rural 
areas  in  plarming  projects  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  antipoverty  programs. 

In  my  opinion,  the  President's  response 
to  the  amendment  I  sponsored  Is  well 
designed. 

Large  urban  conmaunltles  have  profes- 
sional personnel  to  plan  and  develop 
antipoverty  programs  and  develop  useful 
projects. 

Small  niral  towns,  townships,  and 
counties,  however,  seldom  can  afford  the 
professional  assistance  necessary  to  plan, 
complete  applications  and  forms,  and 
successfully  process  projects. 

The  Community  Development  District 
Act  of  1966  provides  for  the  designation 
of  districts  sizable  enough  to  justify  the 
employment  of  such  professional  assist- 
ance, and  for  grants  to  assist  the  small 
local  governments  in  obtaining  the  tech- 
nicians and  the  services  they  need. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  President 
and  his  aids  who  have  prepared  this  pro- 
posal, as  well  as  Senator  Ellender  who 
guided  the  measure  through  his  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  is  managing 
it  on  the  Senate  floor.  The  development 
of  these  districts  should  not  only  resist 
in  a  more  equitable  sharing  in  the  Fed- 
eral effort,  but  also  in  the  stimulaUon  oi 
self-help  in  the  rural  areas  as  a  result 
of  clearer  insight  into  economic 
problems.  ^.,  .... 

1  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  this  bill. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  offered, 
the  question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 

agreed  to.  .^     .  t  .ii<7. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    Mr.  President,  I  sug 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Tne 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  leglslaUve  clerk  proceeded  to  cau 
the  roll. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is,  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grtten- 
DJG],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss] ,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  tjfie 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  RussellJ, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  are  absent  on 
ofQclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bitrdick],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chtjrch],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neu- 
berger],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Russell]  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  armoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible],  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  .  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long]  .  the  Senator  frcwn  Wash- 
togton  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr,  Metcalf],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya], 
we  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson], 
wie  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neu- 
BEROER],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
iMr.  Ribicoff],  the  Senator  from  South 
J-arolina  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator 
irom  Missouri  [Mr.  Syjonoton]  .  the  Sen- 
awr  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  the 
oenator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings], 


and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
Wie  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton]  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Fannin],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Seriator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  43, 
n^ys  21,  as  follows: 

[No.  66  Leg.] 
TEAS— 43 


Aiken 

Hart 

Mone 

AUott 

Hartke 

Muskle 

AnderaoiU 

Hill 

Paetore 

Bartlett 

Inouye 

PeU 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Va. 

Long,  Mo. 

Smathers 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Cannon 

McCarthy 

Sparkmaa 

CaM 

McClellan 

StennU 

Domlnlck 

McOee 

Williams,  N.J 

EUender 

McGovem 

Tax  bo  rough 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 

Young,  Ohio 

Pulbrlght 

Mondale 

Harris 

Monroney 
NATS— 21 

Bennett 

Holland 

SaltonstaU 

BoggB 

Hruska 

ficott 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Slmpeon 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

Lausche 

Tower 

Pong 

Morton 

WlUlams.  Del 

Hlckenlooper 

Pearson 

Young,  N.  Dal 

NOT  VOTING— 36 

Bass 

Oruenlng 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Burdick 

Javits 

Nelson 

Church 

Kennedy,  Mass 

,  Neuberger 

Clark 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Prouty 

Cooper 

Long,  La. 

Ribicoff 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Robertson 

Dodd 

McNamara 

RusseU,  B.C. 

Douglas 

Metcalf 

BuBseU.  Oa. 

Eastland 

Miner 

Symington 

Pannln 

Montoya 

Talmadge 

Gore 

Moss 

Tydings 

So  the  bill  (S.  2934)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  needed  additional 
means  for  the  residents  of  rural  America 
to  achieve  equality  of  opportimlty  by 
authorizing  the  making  of  grants  for 
comprehensive  planning  for  public  serv- 
ices and  development  in  commimity  de- 
velopment districts  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  dlstlngtiished 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
lender] for  his  skillful  handling  of  the 
community  district  development  meas- 
ure. His  persuasive  advocacy  assured  the 
Senate's  overwhelming  endorsement  of 
this  rural  assistance  program.  Such 
success,  though,  is  characteristic  of 
nearly  all  legislation  backed  by  the  high- 
ly able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Our  thanks  go  also  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Ai- 
ken], whose  support  of  the  measure 
helped  greatly  to  achieve  successful 
Senate  action. 

Additionally,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator 
from  Nebrsiska  [Mr.  Hruska],  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  who, 
while  opposing  the  measure,  did  not  seek 
to  impede  Its  orderly  disposition. 

Rnally,  I  thank  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
for  its  swift  action  on  this  measure. 


SECOND     SUPPLEMENTAL     APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, FISCAL  YEAR  1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  if  the  second 
supplemental  appropriations  bill,  H,R, 
14012,  is  reported  today,  it  be  laid  down 
and  made  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  did  not 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  objecting — but  on 
behalf  of  my  able  colleague,  who  may 
speak  for  himself.  I  ask  if  it  Is  the  inten- 
tion of  my  able  friend  that,  if  the  appro- 
priations bill  is  reported,  as  I  am  sure  It 
will  be,  it  will  be  taken  up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Oh,  no. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     On  Wednesday.     , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Wednesday.      I 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  thank  my  friend.  ^ 

I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER     FOR     ADJOURNMENT     TO 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  Wednesday.  '•. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


RUSSIAN  FISHING  TRAWLERS  OFF 
PACIFIC  COAST— n 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
13  I  discussed  in  the  Senate  the  very 
serious  problem  that  has  arisen  by  reason 
of  the  huge  catches  of  ocean  perch  that 
are  being  taken  by  Russian  trawlers  in 
the  deep  waters  from  10  to  30  miles  off 
the  coast  of  Oregon.  On  the  same  day  I 
urged  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  take  Immediate  action,  through 
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diplomatic  channels,  to  work  out  a  satis- 
factory policy  which  would  assure  proper 
conservation  measures  with  respect  to 
this  extremeiy  importap.i  natural  re- 
source 

Tr.e  correspondence  I  have  received 
from  Oregon  since  April  13  indicates  that 
the  problem  ha.s  not  abated.  It  has  in- 
tensifled.  and  the  people  of  Oregon,  with 
full  justification,  are  looking  to  our  Gov- 
ernment to  find  a  solution  to  the  Rus- 
sian ti-awier  fishing  problem  which  will 
a.ssure  that  our  supply  of  west  cotist 
bottomflsh  will  not  disappear  through 
excessive  catches  taken  by  the  Russians. 

On  April  19  the  State  Department 
replied  to  my  plea  for  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiations. One  would  have  to  search 
lonK  and  diligently  for  a  more  Inept  and 
unsatisfactory  reply  on  the  part  of  any 
a^'Micy  of  the  Federal  Government, 

Ttie  basic  theses  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, as  reflected  in  this  April  19  letter, 
were,  as  we  lawyers  would  say.  in  the 
nature  of  pleas  of  confession  and  avoid- 
ance. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
State  Department  letter  of  April  19  be 
set  forth  in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
■Aa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Department  or  8tat«, 
Washing^ton,  April  19.  1968. 
Hon    Way.n'e   MoR.se. 
US    Si"ia:>' 

De\h  SEN.tTOR  Morse  I  have  received  your 
telegram  jf  .\prU  !1  forwarding  the  text  of 
your  telegram  of  the  same  date  to  the  Presi- 
dent regarding  the  operations  of  Soviet  fish- 
ing vessels  off  the  coa«t  of  Oregon  I  refer 
also  to  your  communication  to  me  of  April  5 
enclosing  copies  of  messages  on  this  subject 
from  fishing  Industry  Interests  in  Oregon. 

3<jme  20  to  30  Soviet  trawlers  have  been  ob- 
served since  about  April  1  fishing  in  Inter- 
national waters  off  the  Oreg.in  iind  vVashlng- 
ton  coast  It  is  prot)able  that,  as  wae  the 
caee  last  year  these  vessels  have  moved  south 
from  the  larger  groups  which  have  for  some 
time  been  fishing  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  and 
off  British  Columbia.  No  violations  of  U.S. 
law  by  these  vessels  have  been  observed,  and 
our  Information  Indicates  that  they  are  op- 
erating within  their  rights  under  interna- 
tional law. 

In  the  circumstances,  the  coursee  of  action 
available  to  us  under  normal  practice  be- 
tween nations  are  those  based  primarily  on 
the  requirements  of  conservation  It  Is  our 
understanding,  based  on  consultation!  with 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  that  there  is  insuffici- 
ent scientific  evidence  at  present  to  justify 
conclusions  as  to  what,  if  any.  the  conserva- 
tlun  requirements  might  be  for  the  Ixsttom- 
flsh  srcKlcs  (jfT  our  Pacific  Coa.st 

In  your  telegram,  you  allude  to  the  fact 
that  the  USSR  h.w  not  acceded  to  the 
1958  Geneva  Convention  on  Pushing  and  Con- 
ner'. :i' inn  ui  the  Living  Resources  of  the 
High  .Se.i.s  In  Itself,  this  need  not  rule  out 
our  .se»>lti:.)<  nes'utiatlons  with  the  Soviet 
Cr.iou  regarding  the  conservation  of  the  bot- 
tomnsii  stix'ks  ofl  ovir  West  Coast.  Before 
doing  so  however  we  consider  that  we  should 
attempt  Ui  obtain  .i  better  gauge  of  what- 
ever conservatio!:  pn>blems  may  »xlst  regard- 
ing these  Slocks  aaul  to  'ormuiate.  In  con- 
su.tation  with  the  fishing  Industry,  measures 
'.vi'.ich  we  .aught  propose  :.o  meet  any  such 
problerof  In  addition  and  perhaps  more 
ImpfTtantlv  we  would  need  to  weigh  care- 
ful'iV  the  implications  of  sxich  negotiations 
for   e.x!st!n?   fishing   treaty   arrangements   In 


the  North  Pacific,  since  we  consider  It  highly 
unUkely  that  the  discussions  could  be  limited 
solely  to  the  question  of  trawling  for  bot- 
tomflsh  or  that  participation  could  be  lim- 
ited to  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  think  It  inevitable  that  both 
Canada  and  Japan  (and  perhaps  others) 
would  at  some  point  be  drawn  Into  the  dis- 
cussions and  that  we  would  then  face  the 
pro8p>ect  of  a  general  fisheries  treaty  In  the 
North  Pacific  to  Include  all  four  countries. 

We  have  been  engaged  for  some  time  In 
negotiations  with  Caziada  and  Japan  looking 
to  possible  revision  of  the  tripartite  Interna- 
tional Convention  for  the  High  Seas  Fisheries 
of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  Since  the  mini-, 
mum  10-year  duration  of  this  treaty  expired' 
In  1963,  any  one  of  the  peu-tles  may  now  ter- 
minate It  1  year  after  presentation  of  a  notice 
of  Intent  to  do  so.  The  abstention  provi- 
sions of  this  treaty  provide  almost  complete 
protection  from  Japanese  fishing  for  our  hali- 
but fisheries  outside  of  Bering  Sea  and  for 
our  salmon  fisheries  except  for  red  salmon 
originating  In  the  Bristol  Bay  area  of  Alas- 
ka which  migrate  to  the  west  of  175"  west 
longitude.  Obviously,  we  seek  in  the  negotia- 
tions with  Canada  and  Japan  to  continue  to 
protect  our  salmon  and  halibut  fisheries. 

In  this  situation,  negotiations  with  the 
U.S.SH.  on  fisheries  treaty  arrangements  In 
the  North  Pacific  will  almost  certainly  preju- 
dice the  tripartite  negotiations  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  United  States.  Prom 
Informal  discussions  which  we  have  had 
with  Soviet  fisheries  officials  and  from  their 
public  statements  and  actions,  we  consider 
that  there  Is  no  possibility  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  willing  to  enter  Into  a  treaty 
embodying  the  principles  contained  In  the 
present  tripartite  treaty.  Thus  action  to 
bring  the  U.S.S.R.  Into  treaty  arrangements 
would  almost  surely  bring  about  a  deterio- 
ration of  the  protection  now  afforded  the 
U.S.  salmon  and  halibut  fisheries. 

Obviously,  the  entry  of  Soviet  trawlers  on 
a  sustained  basis  Into  our  trawl  fishery  off 
the  Washington-Oregon  coast  would  present 
a  new  element  to  which  we  would  have  to 
give  most  careful  consideration.  In  so 
doing,  we  would  need  to  take  into  account 
the  actual  and  potential  effect  of  these  new 
Soviet  fishing  operations  upon  the  stocks  of 
fish  and  upon  our  fishery,  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  other  elements  of  our  fisheries 
which  might  be  Implicated.  Including,  for 
example,  the  Columbia  River  and  other  sal- 
mon fisheries. 

In  consultation  with  other  agencies  of  the 
Government  and  our  Industry  advisers,  the 
Department  Is  watching  this  situation  close- 
ly with  a  view  to  the  balance  of  advantage 
to  our  North  Pacific  fisheries  as  a  whole. 

I  regret  that  the  Department  Is  unable  to 
send  you  a  more  favorable  reply  at  this 
time.  If  there  is  additional  Information 
which  you  believe  we  can  furnish,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Por  the  Secretary  of  State : 

DotrcLAS  MacArthttr  n, 

Aaaistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tilled essence  of  the  State  Department 
reply  to  my  request  for  immediate  nego- 
tiations on  the  coastal  fishery  activities 
of  the  Russian  trawlers  was  this: 

First.  We  do  not  have  the  facts  to  in- 
dicate whether  the  Russian  trawlers  are 
taking  fish  in  quantities  which  will  in- 
terfere with  conservation  requirMnents, 
because  we  do  not  have  a  proper  gage 
of  whatever  conservation  problems  may 
exist. 

The  facts  which  I  put  In  the  Rkcord 
show  that  the  Russian  trawlers  are  tak- 
ing away  500,000  pounds  a  day.    lliat  ts 


pretty  difBcult  to  reconcile  with  conser- 
vation. It  does  not  take  many  days  of 
that  type  of  nonconservation  fishing  to 
destroy  fishing  beds. 

Second.  We  must  not  "rock  the  boat" 
in  connection  with  negotiations  that 
have  been  going  on  for  some  time  be- 
tween the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Japan  with  respect  to  a  possible  revision 
of  the  tripartite  International  Conven- 
tion for  the  High  Seas  Fisheries  of  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean;  if  we  start  nego- 
tiations with  the  U.S.SJI.  on  fisheries 
treaty  arrangements,  the  "boat  will  be 
rocked"  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  shocking  ad- 
missions on  the  part  of  our  Government. 
The  United  States  has  had  enough  ex- 
perience with  Russian  fishing  activities 
in  the  Atlantic  to  be  alerted  to  the  prob- 
ability that  comparable  activities  would 
be  undertaken  by  the  Russians  on  the 
west  coast.  Why  we  have  not  prepared 
detailed  memorandums  with  the  essen- 
tial factual  information  as  to  what  is 
necessary  by  way  of  conservation  meas- 
ures to  preserve  our  west  coast  bottom- 
flsh  stocks,  defies  rational  explanation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  we  should  hesitate  to  ask  for 
diplomatic  negotiations  with  Russia  be- 
cause we  are  engaged  with  negotiations 
with  Japan  and  Canada.  After  all,  may 
I  say  respectfully,  I  am  not  arguing  only 
for  the  economic  Interests  of  the  people 
of  my  State  and  of  the  Nation;  I  am 
arguing  for  a  conservation  program  that 
will  protect  a  basic  food  supply  not  only 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  but  of 
the  world.  When  we  think  of  the  great 
problem  of  assuring  an  adequate  food 
supply  for  the  people  by  the  year  2025— 
which  is  not  too  far  ahead — we  cannot 
Justify  in  our  time  following  a  course  of 
action  which  Is  going  to  do  Irreparable 
damage  to  one  of  the  most  basic  sources 
of  food  supply  that  we  have ;  namely,  the 
food  that  comes  out  of  the  ocean. 

The  second  excuse  offered  by  the  State 
Department,  namely,  that  we  should  not 
"rock  the  boat"  by  asking  for  negotia- 
tions with  the  Russians  constitutes  a  type 
of  handwrlnglng  which  lU-beflts  the 
State  Department.  If  the  Department 
expects  me  to  join  in  this  sordid  display 
of  handwrlnglng  and  avoidance  of  issues. 
I  advise  the  Department  here  and  now 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  join  in  such  a  sad 
display  of  Inaction. 

Today  I  have  communicated  with  the 
Depaitment  of  State  advising  it  of  my 
dissatisfaction  with  the  answer  supplied 
under  date  of  April  19  and  I  have  asked 
that  this  issue  be  reviewed  at  the  Secre- 
tarial level.  I  have  also  apprised  the 
President  of  my  views  and  the  State  De- 
partment's reply. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  all  avail- 
able facts  at  hand,  I  have  asked  the  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  to  supply  relevant  information 
concerning  this  coastal  fishery  resource. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ters of  today  addressed  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  be  set  forth  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  25, 1966. 
Hon.  DovGUiB  MacArthub  II, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  MAcARTHtm:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge your  letter  of  April  19  In  reply  to  the 
recent  communications  I  addressed  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  wherein 
I  requested  the  scheduling  of  Immediate  dip- 
lomatic conferences  with  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment on  the  fishing  activities  of  Russian 
trawlers  off  the  coast  of  Oregon.  In  all 
candor.  I  must  say  yo\ir  reply  Is  completely 
unsatisfactory. 

As  I  Indicated  In  my  Senate  statement  of 
April  13,  It  Is  estimated  that  the  Russians 
are  taking  approximately  500,000  pounds  of 
ocean  perch  per  day  ofl  the  coast  of  Oregon. 
This  Is  a  substantial  quantity  and  arouses 
understandable  concern  In  Oregon  over  the 
possible  depletion  or  complete  loss  of  this 
fishery  resource. 

Despite  the  urgency  of  this  situation,  the 
reply  of  the  Department  of  State  reflects 
nothing  but  complacency  and  Inaction.  The 
Department's  first  observation  worthy  of 
attention  on  the  Russian  trawler  fleet  ac- 
tivities Is  this: 

"It  Is  our  understanding,  based  on  con- 
sultations with  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
PUhcrles,  Department  of  the  Interior,  that 
there  Is  Insufficient  scientific  evidence  at 
present  to  justify  conclusions  as  to  what.  If 
any,  the  conservation  requirements  might  be 
for  the  bottomflsh  stocks  off  our  Pacific 
coast. 

"In  your  telegram,  you  allude  to  the  fact 
that  the  U.S.SJI.  has  not  acceded  to  the 
1958  Geneva  Convention  on  Fishing  and 
Conservation  of  the  Living  Resources  of  the 
High  Seas.  In  Itself,  this  need  not  rule  out 
our  seeking  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  regarding  the  conservation  of  the  bot- 
tomflsh stocks  off  our  West  Coast.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  we  consider  that  we 
should  attempt  to  obtain  a  better  gage  of 
whatever  conservation  problems  may  exist  re- 
garding these  stocks  and  to  formulate.  In 
consultation  with  the  fishing  industry, 
which  we  might  propose  to  meet  any  such 
problems." 

My  first  question  In  response  to  the  above- 
quoted  paragraphs  Is  this;  when  do  you  ex- 
pect to  obtain  sufficient  scientific  evidence 
S8  to  the  conservation  requirements  for  the 
bottomflsh  stocks  off  our  Pacific  Coast?  Is 
this  evidence  now  being  collected,  and  If  so, 
when  will  it  be  available  to  serve  as  the 
basis  for  diplomatic  conferences  with  the 
Russians  aimed  at  the  preservation  of  this 
fishery  resource?  Is  such  evidence  completely 
Inadequate  at  present  and  wlU  It  be  several 
years  before  It  will  be  ready  for  use? 

In  connection  with  this  specific  Issue,  I 
enclose  for  your  consideration  a  copy  of  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Portland  Oregon- 
lan,  addressed  to  that  newspaper  by  Carl 
Francis  of  Dayton,  Oreg.  This  item  was 
published  on  April  21,  1966.  As  you  will 
note,  It  refers  to  a  Presidential  proclama- 
tion of  September  28,  1945,  Issued  by  Pree- 
Went  Trimian.  I  enclose  a  photoetatlc  copy 
of  the  proclamation  In  order  that  you  may 
have  the  exact  text  as  It  appeared  In  the 
Federal  Register.  Also,  encloeed  Is  a  photo- 
static copy  of  Executive  Orders  9633  and 
9634  of  September  28,  1946,  "Reserving  and 
Placing  Certain  Resources  of  the  Continental 
Shelf  Under  the  Control  and  JurlsdlcOon  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,"  and  "Provid- 
ing for  the  Establishment  of  Fishery  Conser- 
vation Zones." 

A  number  of  my  constituents  have  sug- 
gested that  the  foregoing  proclamation  and 
Executive  orders  could  serve  as  the  basis  for 
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action  on  the  part  of  our  Government  to  de- 
mand the  Immediate  withdrawal  of  the 
trawlers.  It  Is  possible,  of  course,  that  the 
1946  proclamation  and  Executive  orders  have 
been  superseded  by  a  treaty  entered  Into 
later  by  the  United  States,  but  In  order  that 
I  may  have  accurate  information  to  supply 
my  constituents  on  the  question  presented 
by  the  1945  proclamation  and  Executive 
order,  I  would  appreciate  your  detailed  com- 
ments thereon. 

On  the  same  general  subject,  Oregon  State 
Treasurer,  Robert  W.  Straub,  wrote  to  me 
under  date  of  April  18.  Indicating  that  we 
claim  rights  to  submerged  lands  extending  to 
the  Continental  Shelf  beyond  the  3-mlle  limit 
Insofar  as  Federal  jurisdiction  relates  to  the 
granting  of  oil  leases.  If  I  understand  cor- 
rectly, the  United  States  claims  paramount 
jurisdiction  as  against  the  adjacent  States 
In  the  granting  of  oil  leases  on  submerged 
lands  lying  between  the  3-mlle  limit  and  the 
edge  of  the  Continental  Shelf.  Mr.  Straub 
presents  an  Interesting  and  Important  ques- 
tion, namely.  If  we  claim  paramount  Juris- 
diction for  oil  lease  purposes  on  submerged 
lands  extending  beyond  the  3-mlle  limit  to 
the  edge  of  the  Continental  Shelf,  why  do  we 
not  claim  paramount  Jurisdiction  as  against 
other  nations,  Including  Russia,  with  respect 
to  the  fishery  natural  resources  located  be- 
tween the  3-mlle  limit  and  the  edge  of  the 
Continental  Shelf.  Your  comments  In  this 
respect  will  be  appreciated.  Enclosed  for 
your  Information  Is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Straub's 
letter  and  press  release  gir^prll  18  poelng  this 
Issue. 

The  second  principal  point  set  forth  In 
your  April  19  letter  Is  found  In  this  lan- 
guage: 

"In  addition,  and  perhaps  more  Important- 
ly, we  would  need  to  weigh  carefully  the  Im- 
plications of  such  negotiations  for  existing 
fishing  treaty  arrangements  in  the  North 
Pacific,  since  we  consider  It  highly  unlikely 
that  the  discussions  could  be  limited  solely 
to  the  question  of  trawling  for  bottomfish  or 
that  participation  could  be  limited  to  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
think  It  Inevitable  that  both  Canada  and 
Japan  (and  perhaps  others)  would  at  some 
point  be  drawn  Into  the  discussions  and  that 
we  would  then  face  the  prospyect  of  a  general 
flsherlee  treaty  In  the  North  Pacific  to  In- 
clude all  four  countries. 

"We  have  been  engaged  for  some  time  In 
negotiations  with  Canada  and  Japan  look- 
ing to  p>06slble  revision  of  the  tripartite  In- 
ternational Convention  for  the  High  Seas 
Fisheries  of  the  North  Padflc  Ocean.  Since 
the  minimum  10-year  duration  of  this  treaty 
expired  In  1963,  any  one  of  the  parties  may 
now  terminate  it  1  year  after  presentation 
of  a  notice  of  Intent  to  do  so.  The  absten- 
tion provisions  of  this  treaty  provide  almost 
complete  protection  from  Japanese  fishing 
for  our  halibut  flsherlee  outside  of  Bering 
Sea  and  for  our  salmon  flsherles  except  for 
red  salmon  originating  In  the  Bristol  Bay 
area  of  Alaska  which  migrate  to  the  west 
of  175  degrees  west  longitude.  Obviously,  we 
seek  In  the  negotiations  with  Canada  and 
Japan  to  continue  to  protect  our  salmon  and 
halibut  fisheries. 

"In  this  situation,  negotiations  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  flsherlee  treaty  arrangements  In 
the  North  Paclflc  will  almost  completely 
prejudice  the  tripartite  negotiations  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  United  States.  Prom 
Informal  discussions  which  we  have  had  with 
Soviet  fisheries  officials  and  from  their  public 
statements  and  actions,  we  consider  that 
there  Is  no  possibility  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  willing  to  enter  Into  a  treaty  em- 
bodying the  principles  contained  In  the  pres- 
ent tripartite  party.  Thus  action  to  bring 
the  U.S^Ji.  Into  treaty  arrangements  would 
almoet  surely  bring  about  a  deterioration  of 
the  protection  now  afforded  the  United  States 
salmon  and  halibut  flsherlee." 


As  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Oregon. 
I  do  not  Intend  to  stand  by  and  observe  the 
destruction  of  an  extremely  valuable  west 
coast  fishery  resource  If  there  Is  the  slightest 
possibility  for  our  Government  to  take  affirm- 
ative action  which  could  lead  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  resource.  The  "wait  and  see" 
attitude  reflected  In  your  April  19  letter  Is 
one  which  could  very  well  lead  to  a  "too  little 
and  too  late"  situation  under  which  we  might 
observe  the  complete  loss  of  a  natural  re- 
source which  might  have  been  preserved  U 
we  had  taken  expedltlotis  and  forthright 
action. 

I  am  asking  that  this  matter  be  brought 
to  the  personal  attention  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  am  requesting  that  It  be  re  ■ 
viewed  In  his  office.  I  am  also  making  a  copy 
of  this  letter  available  to  the  President  be- 
cause I  feel  he  would  not  wish  to  endorse 
the  policy  of  Inaction  reflected  In  the  De- 
partment's April  19  letter. 
Sincerely, 

Wayk*  Morse. 

[From  the  Portland  Oregonlan,  Apr.  21,  1966] 
H.S.T.  Said  "No" 

To  the  Editor  : 

This  letter  Is  prompted  by  yaar  April  12 
editorial  entitled  "Russian  Invasion."  It  was 
carefully  written,  but  the  comment  "legally 
nothing  can  be  done  about  the  Russian 
trawlers,  so  long  as  they  stay  beyond  the  8- 
mlle  limit  •  *  •,"  may  have  been  without  re- 
calling events  of  about  two  decades  past;  for 
then,  on  September  38.  1945.  President  Harry 
S.  Truman  issued  his  Proclamation  No.  2668, 
which  provided  In  part  as  follows: 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  Harry  S.  Truman,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  here- 
by proclaim  the  following  policy  of  the  United 
States  of  America  with  respect  to  coastal 
fisheries  In  certain  areas  of  the  high  seas: 

"In  view  of  the  pressing  need  for  conserva- 
tion and  protection  of  fishery  resources,  the 
Government  of  the  United  Statee  regards  it 
as  proper  to  establish  conservation  zones  In 
those  areas  of  the  high  seas  contiguous  of  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States  wherein  fishing 
activities  have  been  or  In  the  future  may  be 
developed  and  maintained  on  a  substantial 
scale.  Where  such  activities  have  been  or 
shall  hereafter  be  developed  and  maintained 
by  Its  nationals  alone,  the  United  States  re- 
gards It  as  proper  to  establish  expllclty  (sic) 
bounded  conservation  zones  In  which  fishing 
activities  shall  be  subject  to  the  regulation 
and  control  of  the  United  States.  Where 
such  activities  have  been  or  shall  hereafter 
be  legitimately  developed  and  maintained 
Jointly  by  nationals  of  the  United  Statee  and 
nationals  of  other  States,  explicitly  bounded 
conservation  zones  may  be  established  under 
agreements  between  the  United  States  and 
such  other  States;  and  all  fishing  activities  In 
such  States  shall  be  subject  to  regulation 
and  control  as  provided  In  such  agreements." 

Attorney  General  Smith  Troy  of  the  State 
of  Washington,  reporting  August  13.  1946.  to 
the  Off-Shore  Fisheries  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  State  Governments,  stated: 

"For  purposes  of  this  memorandum,  it  will 
be  assumed  that  as  against  foreign  govern- 
ments, this  country  does  poeseas  the  power 
to  regulate  such  shore  flsberles  beyond  Its 
territorial  limits." 

Interestingly,  even  with  the  United  States, 
there  has  been  a  feeling  that  the  3-mlle  limit 
Is  not  an  Immutable  principle  of  law;  Louis- 
iana (General  Statutes  9311.1  to  93114)  ex- 
tended Its  gulf  boundary  to  a  point  27  miles 
off  shore,  and  In  Skiriotea  v.  The  State  of 
Florida,  313  U.S.  69,  the  U.8.  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  right  of  Florida  as  against  one 
of  its  own  citizens  to  forbid  the  use  of  div- 
ing equipment  for  taking  sponges  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  within  three  marine  leagues 
(marine  league  being  3.46  statute  miles)  from 
shore. 
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As  you  point  out,  Russia  Itself  clalnos  au- 
thority 12  miles  seaward;  In  1955  four  Swed- 
isr.  aching  boats  were  seized  by  the  Rus- 
sLins  for  violating  this  claim;  and  the  crews 
held  for  trial. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  proclamatloa  of 
President  Truman  was  the  action  of  the 
Paciflc  coast  legislators  in  creating  the  Pa- 
cific Marine  Fisheries  Commission;  perhaps 
In  t.-.e  Interim  the  National  Government  has 
adopted  the  view  that  the  ocean  fisheries  la 
an  inttTR.itlonal  asset,  open  to  all.  But  the 
Truman  procUmatlcn,  unnoticed  In  the  re- 
cent furor,  deserves  recognition. 

Ca&l  H.  Prancm. 

Davtov 

;Prom    the    Federal    Register.    Oct.    2,    1946] 

PROCLAM.4nON     26*i8 PoLICT    Or    TH«    XJnITSD 

St.\te.s  With  Respect  to  Oo.vstal  Fi.shermb 

tN'    CeRTMN    AREA3    OT    THE    HIGH      SeaS  ' 

BY     TilE     PRESIDENT    OF    THE     fNrTED    STATTS    OF 

AMERICA 

A     PROCLAMATION 

WhereM  for  some  years  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  has  viewed 
with  concern  the  inadequacy  of  present  ar- 
rangements for  the  protection  and  perpetu- 
ation of  the  fishery  resources  contiguous  to 
Its  coasts,  and  In  view  of  the  potentially  dU- 
turbir.g  effect  of  this  situation,  has  carefully 
stud.ed  the  P')sslblllty  of  Improving  the  juris- 
dictional b.isis  for  conservation  measures  and 
International   cooperation   In    this  field;    and 

'.Vhere.is  such  fishery  refKiurces  have  a  «pe- 
clal  importance  to  coastal  communities  aa  a 
source  of  livelihood  and  to  the  nation  a«  a 
food  and  Industrial  resource;   and 

Whereas  the  progressive  development  of 
new  methods  and  techniques  contributes  to 
Intensified  fishing  over  wide  sea  areas  and  In 
certain  casej  serlo'usly  threatens  fisheries 
with  depletion;   and 

Whereas  there  Is  an  urgent  need  to  pro- 
tect coastal  fishery  resources  from  destruc- 
tive exploitation,  having  due  regard  to  con- 
ditions peculiar  to  each  region  and  situation 
and  to  the  special  rights  and  equities  of  the 
coastal  State  and  of  any  other  State  which 
may  have  e«tabll.shed  a  legitimate  interest 
therein : 

N'ow,  therefore.  I,  Harry  S  Truman  Presi- 
dent It  the  United  State-s  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  following  policy  of  the 
UnUed  States  of  America  with  respect  to 
coastal  fisheries  In  certain  aretus  of  the  high 
seas 

In  view  of  the  pressing  need  for  conserva- 
tion and  protection  of  fsherv  resources,  the 
Oovernm»n-  of  the  United  States  regards  It 
as  prop»r  'o  establish  conservation  zones  In 
thtoe«  areas  of  the  high  seas  contiguous 
to  the  coast  of  the  United  States  wherein 
fish  Hi^  ar'ivltles  have  been  or  in  the 
futi;r»  mav  be  developed  and  maintained  on 
a  ,iiubstap.-,lal  scale  Where  s'ich  activities 
have  been  or  shai:  hereafter  be  developed  and 
maintained  by  Its  nationals  alone,  the  United 
States  regards  It  as  proper  to  establish  ex- 
plicit.v  bounded  conser.-atlon  zones  in  which 
fishing  activities  shall  be  subject  'o  the  regu- 
lation and  control  of  the  United  States. 
Wher^  such  activities  have  been  or  shall 
hereafter  be  legitimately  developed  and 
maintained  Jointly  by  nationals  of  the 
United  States  and  nationals  of  other  States. 
expllcltlv  bounded  conservation  zones  may 
be  established  under  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  such  other  States;  and  all 
fishing  activities  In  such  tones  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  regulation  and  control  as  provided  m 
such  agreements.  The  right  of  any  State  to 
establish  conservation  zones  off  Its  shores  In 
accordance  with  the  above  principles  Is  con- 
ceded, provided  that  corresponding  recogni- 
tion la  given  to  any  fishing  interests  of  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  which  may  exist 
In   such  areas.     The  character  as  high  seas 


of  the  areas  In  which  such  conservation 
zones  are  established  and  the  right  to  their 
free  and  luilmpeded  navigation  are  In  no 
way  thus  affected. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  28th 
day  of  September,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1946,  and  of  the  Indep>endence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  117th. 

Harrt  S.  TatrtcAN. 
By  the  President: 

Dkah  Ackxson, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 
I'PM.  Doc.  45-1875;  FUed.  Oct.  1,  1945; 
11:11  ajn.] 

[From  the  Federal  Register,  Oct.  2,  19451 
EuccuTivE  OaoER  9633 — Reskbving  and  Plac- 
ing   Cebtain    Rxsouscxs    or   tkk    Conti- 

JTENTAL     SKELT     UnOEB     THE     CONTROL    AND 

JUKsoicnoN    or   thi   SBcarrABT    or   the 

INTESIOR 

By  virtue  of  and  pursuant  to  the  authority 
vested  in  me  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  it  Is  ordered  that  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  subsoil  and  seabed  of  the 
Continental  Shelf  beneath  the  high  sesis  but 
contiguous  to  the  coasts  of  the  United  States 
declared  this  day  by  proclamation  '  to  apper- 
tain to  the  United  States  and  to  be  subject 
to  its  Jurisdiction  and  control,  be  and  they 
are  hereby  reserved,  set  aside,  and  placed 
under  the  Jurisdiction  and  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  administrative 
purposes,  pending  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion in  regard  thereto.  Neither  this  order 
nor  the  aforesaid  proclamation  shall  be 
deemed  to  affect  the  determination  by  legis- 
lation or  Judicial  decree  of  any  Issues  be- 
tween the  United  SUtee  and  the  seferal 
States,  relating  to  the  ownership  or  cointrol 
of  the  subsoil  and  seabed  of  the  Contlnftital 
Shelf  within  or  outside  of  the  3-mllei  limit. 

Harbt  S.  TSClfAN. 

The  WarrE  House,  September  28.  1945. 

(FJl.    Doc.   46-18133;    filed,   Sept.   28,    1946; 

2:25  pjn.] 

[From  the  Federal   Register,  Oct.   2,    1945] 

ExxcurrvE    Ordes    9634 — Providing   for   the 
Establishment  of  Fishery  Conservation 

ZONE.I 

By  virtue  of  and  pursuant  to  the  authority 
vested  In  me  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  hereby  ordered  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, shall  from  time  to  time  Jointly  recom- 
mend the  establishment  by  Executive  orders 
of  fishery  conservation  aones  In  areas  of  the 
high  seas  contiguous  to  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  the  proclamation 
entitled  •Policy  of  the  United  States  With 
Respect  to  Coastal.  Fisheries  In  Certain  Areas 
of  the  High  Seas,"'  this  day  signed  by  me, 
and  said  Secretaries  shall  in  each  case  recom- 
mend provisions  to  be  Incorporated  In  such 
orders  relating  to  the  administration,  regula- 
tion and  control  of  the  fishery  resources  of 
and  fishing  activities  In  such  zones,  pursu- 
ant to  authority  of  law  heretofore  or  here- 
after provided. 

Harrt  S.  Trttman. 

The  White  Hoube,  September  28,  1945. 

(F.R.    Doc.   46-l?133;    filed.    Sept.    38,    1945; 
2:26  pjn.] 

State      of      Oregon,      Trkasurt 
Department, 

Salem,  Oreg.,  April  18,  IMt. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Watne:  I  think  our  Government  «fn 
assert  Its  rights  owr  offBhor*  lands  and  t*U 


'  See  Executive  Order  9634,  infra. 


'  See  Proclamation  2667,  supra. 
■  See  Proclamation  2068,  supra. 


the  Russian  fishermen  In  no  uncertain  terms 
to  get  off  our  property. 

We  claim  possession  of  the  Continental 
Shelf  outside  the  3-mlle  limit  for  oil  drilling, 
so  we  surely  could  do  the  same  for  fishing' 
We  have  granted  Federal  oil  leases  to  private 
oil  companies  In  the  very  area  where  the  Rus- 
sian fishing  boats  are. 

As  an  expert  In  international  law,  can  you 
see  a  correlation  between  harvesting  the  na- 
tural resources  above  the  ocean  bottom  and 
harvesting  oil  and  other  mineral  resources 
below  the  ocean  bottom? 

I'm  sure  you'll  agree  that  if  Russian  oil  rigs 
came  over  and  set  up  to  drill  where  their 
fishing  boats  now  are  catching  fish  we'd  soon 
see  a  U.S.  Navy  cruiser  running  them  off. 

I'm  also  sure  you'll  agree  that  our  fisher- 
men are  entitled  to  as  much  protection  from 
their  Government  as  are  the  oil  companies. 

I  know  you'll  do  everything  In  your  power 
to  save  our  fishery  resource  which  is  being 
plundered  by  theee  Russian  pirates. 

Best  personal  regards. 

Robert  W.  Straub, 

State  Treasurer. 

Statement  bt  Oregon  State  Treasures, 
Robert  W.  Straus,  April  18,  1966 

State  Treasurer  Robert  W.  Straub  today 
called  for  the  U.S.  Government  to  assert  Its 
rights  over  offshore  lands  and  tell  the  Rus- 
sian fishermen  In  no  uncertain  terms  to  get 
off  our  property. 

In  a  letter  seeltlng  Senator  Watne  Morse's 
assistance,  Straub  pointed  out  that  the 
United  States  claims  possession  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  outside  the  3-mlle  limit  for 
oil  drlUlng.  "We  surely  could  do  the  same  for 
fishing,"  Straub  said. 

He  noted  that  the  U.S.  Government  has 
granted  oil  leases  to  private  oil  companies  In 
the  very  area  where  the  Russian  fishing  boats 
are. 

Terming  Morse  "an  expert  on  international 
law,"  he  asked  the  Senator  if  harvesting  the 
natural  resources  above  the  ocean  bottom 
were  not  the  same  as  harvesting  oil  and  other 
mineral  resources  below  the  ocean  bottom. 

"I'm  sure  you'U  agree,"  Straub  said  to 
Morse,  "that  If  Russian  oU  rigs  came  over 
and  set  up  to  drill  where  their  fishing  boats 
now  are  catching  fish  we'd  soon  see  a  VS. 
Navy  cruiser  running  them  off." 

Said  Straub,  "I'm  also  sure  you'll  agree 
that  our  fishermen  are  entitled  to  as  much 
protection  from  their  Government  as  are  the 
oU  companies." 

Straub  said  to  Morse  that  he  knew  "you 
wUI  do  everything  in  your  power  to  save  our 
fishery  resource  which  Is  being  plundered  by 
these  Russian  pirates." 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  ApHl  25, 196S. 
Mr.  Donald  L.  McKernan, 
Director,    Bureau    of   Commercial   Fisheries, 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  McKernan  :  On  April  13,  I  spoke 
In  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  serious  sit- 
uation that  lias  developed  in  Oregon  due  to 
the  extensive  fishing  activities  of  Russian 
fishing  trawlers  now  operating  from  10  to  30 
miles  off  the  coast  of  Oregon.  The  details 
concerning  my  April  13  statement  are  set 
forth  In  the  attached  tearsheet  from  the 
Congressional  Record  of  that  date. 

The  apprehension  over  the  Russian  fishing 
activities  off  the  coast  of  Oregon  has  greatly 
increased  throughout  the  State  of  Oregon, 
as  evidenced  by  a  series  of  communications 
addressed  to  me  urging  Immediate  action  by 
our  Government  to  prevent  the  taking  of  sis- 
able  catches  of  fish — primarily  ocean  perch — 
estimated  at  about  500.000  pounds  per  day. 
I  can  supply  copies  of  these  communication* 
If  they  would  be  of  help  to  your  office. 

On  AprU  13,  I  urged  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  initiate  Immediate  dip- 
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lomatlc  conferences  in  an  effort  to  reeolve 
the  problem,  particularly  through  surange- 
ments  which  would  establish  conservation 
measures  to  be  observed  by  the  Russians  In 
carrying  on  their  fishing  activities  In  our 
coastal  waters. 

Under  date  of  April  19,  the  State  Depart- 
ment responded  to  the  communications  I 
addressed  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State.  A  copy  of  the  April  19  reply  Is  en- 
closed. Aa  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Oregon,  I  found  the  State  Department's  re- 
sponse to  be  completely  unsatisfactory  and 
I  so  advised  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
In  a  letter  I  addressed  to  him  today.  A  copy 
of  that  letter  is  enclosed. 

Two  primary  points  were  set  forth  In  the 
State  Department's  letter: 

1.  There  Is  "insufficient  scientific  evidence 
at  present  to  Justify  conclusions  as  to  what. 
If  any,  the  conservation  requirements  might 
be  for  the  bottomfish  stocks  off  our  Pacific 
coast."  and 

2.  We  shouldn't  "rock  the  boat"  with  re- 
spect to  the  North  Pacific  Fishery  Treaty  at 
this  time  by  seeking  negotiations  with  the 
Russians  on  Oregon  coastal  fishery  matters. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  me  If  you  could  as- 
sist on  the  first  point  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph.  Specifically,  I  would  like 
very  much  to  have  a  report  concerning  the 
nature  and  extent  of  our  fishery  resoiirces 
which  are  being  removed  through  the  Rus- 
sian r.shlng  activities  now  underway  off  the 
coast  of  Oregon.  Also,  if  you  have  received 
Information  as  to  the  period  of  time  likely 
to  be  covered  by  the  current  Russian  fishing 
trawler  activities  off  the  coast  of  Oregon  and 
whether  this  project  will  be  repeated  on  an 
annual  basis,  such  Information  would  be 
most  useful  to  me  In  evaluating  the  extent 
of  the  problem. 

As  soon  as  convenient,  I  wovUd  like  very 
much  to  have  a  full  report  from  your  office 
as  to  the  steps  that  are  being  taken  by  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  to  obtain,  as 
mentioned  by  the  Department  of  State  In  Its 
April  19  letter,  sufficient  scientific  evidence 
"to  Justify  conclusions  as  to  what.  If  any.  the 
conservation  requirements  might  be  for  the 
bottomfish  stocks  off  our  Psiclfic  coEust."  In 
that  connection,  the  State  Department  letter 
observes.  "We  consider  that  we  should  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  better  gage  of  whatever 
conservation  problems  may  exist  regarding 
these  stocks  and  to  formulate.  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  fishing  industry,  measures 
wliich  we  might  propose  to  meet  any  such 
problems."  It  would  be  most  interesting  to 
me  to  ascertain  when  the  State  Department 
called  upon  you  to  Initiate  your  work  on  this 
conservation  problem  and  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  In  ascertaining  the  "better 
gage  of  whatever  conservation  problems  may 
exist,"  as  mentioned  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. In  your  report  6n  this  general  sub- 
ject, I  would  like  to  have  you  estimate  as  to 
how  many  months  or  years  must  elapse  be- 
fore we  will  have  the  scientific  evidence  on 
hand  to  cope  adequately  with  this  natural 
resource  conservation  problem. 

I^nally,  and  looking  Into  the  future.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  there  Is  a  possibility  that 
the  Russian  trawlers  might  decide  to  under- 
take activities  off  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  beginning  about  June  of  this  year 
to  fish  for  the  salmon  migrating  from  the 
ocean  into  the  Columbia.  Do  you  have,  at 
this  time,  any  Indication  as  to  whether  the 
Russian  trawlers  will  seek  to  take  salmon 
from  the  ocean  this  summer  off  the  mouth 
01  the  Columbia  River  and  If  such  activities 
appear  to  be  possible,  do  you  have  at  band, 
Klentlflc  evidence  to  Justify  the  conserva- 
tion requirements  we  should  seek  to  work 
out  immediately  with  the  Russians  in  con- 
nection with  this  important  segment  of  our 
•Simon  Industry? 

Your  comments  and  a  full  report  on  these 
oatters  at  the  earUest  possible  date  will  be 


most  helpful  to  me  In  pursuing  my  work  as 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  preserve  and 
protect  our  Oregon  offshore  fisheries. 
Sincerely, 

Watne  Morse. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  In  clos- 
ing I  want  the  State  Department  to 
know  that  I  am  not  stopping  with  an 
exchange  of  correspondence.  To  the 
contrary  I  shall  insist  that  the  people  of 
the  country  get  some  action  in  regard  to 
this  threat  to  the  fishing  beds  along  the 
Pacific  coast. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment, in  my  judgment,  has  a  clear  pub- 
lic responsibility  to  call  for  some  nego- 
tiations at  the  diplomatic  level  with 
Russia  to  find  out  if  we  can  reach  some 
understanding  for  necessary  and  rea- 
sonable conservation  policies  in  the  fish- 
ing practices  of  both  countries,  for  these 
so-called  conventions  on  fisheries  are 
mutual  in  their  reciprocal  obligations.  I 
£isk  for  nothing  from  Russia  that  I  do 
not  think  my  country  should  not  also 
agree  to  in  its  own  fishing  practices. 

I  have  already  asked  the  staff  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  work  on 
it.  I  have  asked  to  have  our  ambassa- 
dor at  the  United  Nations,  Mr.  Arthur 
Goldberg,  take  note  of  this  problem  and 
see  to  what  extent,  if  any,  under  existing 
United  Nations'  procedure  it  might  be 
possible  to  try  through  United  Nations 
procedure  to  obtain  some  understanding 
with  Russia  in  regard  to  tills  problem. 


character  with  which  he  Is  so  liberally 
endowed. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRANCIS  KEPPEL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
educational  history  of  our  times  is  writ- 
ten in  definitive  form  many  years  hence, 
it  would  surprise  none  of  us  who  were 
associated  with  him  to  learn  that  that 
historian  of  the  future  will  assign  a  posi- 
tion of  great  importance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Federal  aid  to  American  educa- 
tion to  Francis  Keppel,  formerly  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  formerly  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  Education,  and  formerly 
dean  of  the  School  of  Education  of  Har- 
vard University. 

Today,  as  chairman  of  the  Education 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  want  to 
pay  my  personal  tribute  to  him  In  the 
Senate.  He  was  a  wise  and  able  coun- 
selor, not  only  to  me  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  but  every  member  of  the 
committee.  His  help  to  me  and  to  my 
colleagues  during  the  term  of  his  Incum- 
bency as  Commissioner  of  Education  was 
marked  by  a  fierce  commitment  to  meet 
the  needs  of  students  and  scholars  of 
every  age.  His  tact  and  his  knowledge, 
based  upon  his  distinguished  service  In 
higher  education,  enabled  him  to  succeed 
In  his  task  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
any  of  us  would  have  deemed  possible  at 
the  beginning  of  this  decade. 

Francis  Keppel  was  a  dedicated  public 
servant.  He  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
dedicated  educator.  My  best  wishes  go 
to  him  In  the  new  career  he  is  now  start- 
ing. I  know  that  his  accompllsimients 
there  will  rival  his  service  in  the  Office 
of  Education  and  the  Department  of 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  since 
they  are   based  upon   the   qualitaes   of 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  entered,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  34  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Wednesday,  April  27. 
1966,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  25,  1966: 

Department  or  Commerce 

William  Howard  Shaw,  of  Delaware,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  vice 
Andrew  P.  Brimmer. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreicn  Service 
The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  In  the  Foreign  Servlo*  to 
the  classes  Indicated: 

Foreign  Service  officers  of  clast  1 
Seaborn  P.  Poster,  of  Florida. 
A.  David  Fritzlan,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
Joseph  Godson,  of  New  York. 
Lee  E.  Metcalf.  of  Texas. 
Henry  Clinton  Reed,  of  Ohio. 
J.  Raymond  Ylitalo,  of  South  Dakota. 
J.  Owen  Zurhellen,  Jr..  of  New  York. 

Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  1  and  consu- 
lar officera  of  the  United  States  of  America 

Rodger  C.  Abraham,  of  Connecticut. 

John  A.  Birch,  of  Maryland. 

Richard  C.  Brelthut,  of  Maryland. 

William  D.  Brewer,  of  Connecticut. 

John  L.  Brown,  of  Massachusetts. 

William  B.  Buffum,  of  New  York. 

James  J.  Byrnes,  of  Virginia. 

Stanley  M.  Cleveland,  of  Nevada. 

Hermann  F.  Ellts.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  A.  Fearey,  of  Maryland. 

Edmund  E.  Getzln.  of  New  York. 

PhiUp  C.  Hablb,  of  California. 

Dean  R.  Hlnton,  of  Illinois. 

Harold  E.  Rowland,  of  Virginia. 

James  C,  Lobenstlne,  of  Connecticut. 

James  F.  Magdane.  of  Virginia. 

Abram  E.  Manell,  of  California. 

Melvln  L.  Manfull,  of  Utah. 

John  A.  McKesson  3d,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Howard  Meyers,  of  New  Jersey. 

William  K.  Miller,  of  Illinois. 

Clinton  L.  Olson,  of  California. 

Albert  E.  Pappano,  of  Ohio. 

John  Prick  Root,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Herbert  D.  Splvack.  of  Tennessee. 

Wllllsun  J.  Stlbravy.  of  New  Jersey. 

Emory  C.  Swank,  of  Maryland. 

Maurice  F.  W.  Taylor,  of  California. 

Sheldon  B.  Vance,  of  Maryland. 

John  Patrick  Walsh,  of  Illinois. 

Alfred  T.  Wellborn,  of  Maryland. 

Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  2 
Arthur  B.  Allen,  of  Virginia. 
Eric  M.  Hughes,  of  VlrglnU. 
John  L.  Kuhn,  of  Pennsylvania. 
James  H.  McFarland.  Jr.,  of  Michigan. 
John  H.  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  2  and  con- 
sular officers  of  the  United  States  of  Am^- 
ica 

Edwin  M.  Adams,  of  minols. 

Alfred  L.  Atherton.  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 

Philip  Axelrod,  of  Maryland. 

John  George  Bacon,  of  Washington. 

Harry  G.  Barnes,  Jr.,  of  Minnesota. 
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Chester  E   Bearaan.  of  Indiana. 

WilJlam  E  Beauchamp.  of  New  York.' 

Emerson  M.  Brown,  of  Michigan. 

K«lrn  C   Brown,  of  New  York. 

WtlUam  A   Buell  Jr  .  of  Rhode  Island. 

Edward  Wes-.  Buri^ess.  of  Maryland 

WUUam  D   Calderhead.  of  Texaa. 

John  M    Gates,  Jr  .  of  California. 

Christian  Addwon  Champman.  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbl.a 

Earle  K  Cleveland,  of  Illinois 

Dennis  A   Collins,  of  Ohio 

John  P,  Condon,  of  Oklahoma 

Prederlcic  B,  Crxjlc,  of  Florida 

Thomiis  J   Corcoran,  of  New  York 

J ''hn  B  De.xter.  of  Maryland 

Adk  Iph  Dubs    of  Illinois 

TTieodore  L  Eilot,  Jr  ,  of  California. 

J-.mes  H   Er.n'.s,  of  Klorlda, 

R. chard   A    Elrlcson.  Jr.,  of  California. 

Wayne  W   Fisher,  of  Iowa. 

Robert  C    Foulon,  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Selma   G    Preedman.   of  the  District 
of   Columbia 

Edward  J    Oaumond    of  Illinois. 

John  I    Getz.  of  Illinois. 

Culver   Gleysteen.   of    Pennsylvania. 

William    H     Gleysteen,    Jr  ,'  of    Pennsyl- 
vania. 

William  C    Hamilton    of  Connecticut. 

Arthur  .\    Hartman.  of  New   Jersey. 

Robert  B  Houghton,  of  Michlffan 

Herbert  G    Ihrlg,  Jr  ,  of  Washingwn. 

Johannes  V   Imhof,  of  California 

John  J    Ingersoll.  of  Pennsylv.aiia. 

Richard   E    Johnson,  of  Ililnola 

Rirhard  O    Johnson,  of  New  Jersey. 

Atraham  Kaiz,  of  New  York 

J  'rnia    L     Kaukonen.   of   California. 

W'.lilam  M    Kerrigan,  of  Maryland. 

Elin-ry  R    Klraly,  of  Maryland 

George  W    Landau,  of  New  Jersev 

Jerome  R    Lavallee.  of  Massachusetts. 

James  F,  Leonard,  Jr  ,  of  Pennsylvmla         ' 

Seymour  Levenson,  of  California 

Frank   E    Maestrone,   of  Connecticut, 

V'.y.y  Chandler  Mallett,   Jr  ,  of   Florida. 

fietirge  Moffltt.  Jr,,  of  Oonnectlc'Jt. 

Vl.'gli  L,  Moore,  of  Virginia 

Cleo  A   Noel,  Jr  ,  of  Missouri 

Albert  V,  Nyren.  of  Virginia 

Miss  Mary  S,  Olmsted,  of  Ten.".p,ssee. 

W.  Paul  ONelU    Jr  ,  of  Maryland. 

Richard   B    Peters,  of  Oklahoma 

Henry  L    Pitts.  Jr.   of  Washlngvai. 

Norman  K    Pratt,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Sfiady   M.icOregor   Prlngle.   of   the  District 
-<?  C(jlumbia 

Paul  Monr'je  Popple,  of  Illinois, 

Rupert   Prohme,  of  California. 
Ail?ert   (»r  ,pabida    of  Colorado 
'^ -NorfJiahd   W-.  Redden,  of  New   York. 

John  Church  Renner,  of  Ohl  , 

John  F  Rleger, >!f  th«  District  of  ftjlumbla. 

Frederick  T   Rope,  of  New  York 

Sidney   Schmukler    of    Virginia, 

Talcott  W    Seelye,  of  .Maryland. 

Thomas  K.  Shields,  of  California. 

Harrv  W    Shlaudeman,  of  California 

MoncrielT  J    Spear,  of  New  York 

William   Perry  Stedman,  Jr  .   of   M.^ryland. 

Curtl.s  C    Strong,  of  Oregon 
Leslie  C,  Tlhany   ofNe-.ada, 
Francis  T  Underhlll  Jr  ,  of  New  Jersey. 
Robert  O.  Waring,  of  New  York, 
Alfred  B.  Wellons  of  Mar\  land, 
Alfred  W.  Wells,  of  New  York, 
Harry  J   Wetzork.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Charles  S  Whltehouse  of  Rhode  Island. 
Park  F  WoUam  of  California, 
Robert  L  Yost,  of  California. 
Robert  W    Zlmmermann.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia 

Foreign  Servicf  o^.cer?  of  class  3  and  con- 
sular officers  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica 

Arthur  P.  Allen    of  California. 

Robert  N   Allen,  of  Florida. 

Mlsa  Marion  E    Anderson,  of  Connecticut. 

John  D  Birfleld   of  Georgia. 


Richard  W,  Berg,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Melville  E.  Blake,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

John  M.  Bowie,  of  Maryland. 

Charles  W.  Brown,  of  California. 

Robert  T.  Burke,  of  New  York. 

Robert  T.  Bums,  of  Indiana. 

Roy  O.  Carlson,  of  Illinois. 

Arnold  K.  Chllds.  of  Ohio. 

George  T.  Churchill,  of  Colorado.       / 

Joseph  A.  Cicala,  of  Connecticut.      ' 

Miss  Joan  M.  Clark,  of  New  York, 

Carroll  E.  Cobb,  of  Virginia. 

Michael  M.  Conlln.  of  California. 

Thomas  P.  Conlon,  of  Illinois. 

Eller  R.  Cook,  of  Florida. 

M.  Lee  Cotterman,  of  Ohio. 

WUUam  J.  Cunningham,  of  California. 

Mario  R.  DeCapua,  of  Connecticut. 

William  B.  deOrace,  of  Massachusetts. 

A  Hugh  Douglas,  Jr.,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Morris  Draper,  of  California. 

Miss  OlUe  G.  Bdmundson,  of  Missouri. 

Virgil  M.  Elliott,  of  Florida, 

Michael  E.  Ely,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Richard  W.  Pinch,  of  Ohio. 

Charles  C.  Plowerree.  of  Virginia. 

Francis  L.  Foley,  of  Colorado. 

Theodore  T.  Franzen,  of  New  Jersey. 

Gerald  A.  Friedman,  of  Florida. 

Jack  Friedman,  of  the  District  of  Coltunbla, 

Robert  L.  Funseth,  of  New  York. 

Fred  J.  Galanto,  of  Maasachtisetts. 

William  A.  Hayne,  of  California. 

Russell  C.  Heater,  of  California. 

Theodore  J.  C.  Heavner,  of  Virginia. 

David  D.  Hoyt,  of  Florida. 

Wharton  Drexel  Hubbard,  of  New  York. 

Robert  C.  Huffman,  of  California. 

Paul  R.  Hughes,  of  California. 

Richard  C.  Johnson,  of  Massachusetts. 

BUss  Betty- Jane  Jones,  of  Wisconsin, 

Lewis  D.  Junior,  of  Missouri. 

Herbert  Kaiser,  of  Maryland. 

Edward  L.  Klllham,  of  IlllnoU. 

Thomas  P.  KlUoran,  of  Massachusetts. 

Luclan  L.  Klnsolvlng.  of  New  York. 

Richard  N  Klrby,  of  Ohio. 

Roger  Kirk,  of  Michigan, 

Lyle  F.  Lane,  of  Washington. 

Archie  8.  Lang,  of  Illinois. 

Loren  E.  Lawrence,  of  Kansas. 

Philip  M.  Lindsay,  of  California. 

John  L.  Loughran,  of  Pennsylvania, 

Miss  Doris  Meltana  Luellen,  of  California. 

Jack  F.  Matlock,  Jr.,  of  Vermont. 

David  H.  McCabe,  of  California. 

Stuart  H.  Mclntyre,  of  Washington, 

Frazler  Meade,  of  Virginia. 

William  P.  Miller,  of  Maasachusetts. 

John  L.  Mills,  of  Georgia. 

Richard  W.  Murphy,  of  Massachusetts. 

Charles  Willis  Naas,  of  Maryland. 

Richard  D.  Nethercut,  of  Florida. 

John  P.  OT)onnell,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 

Joseph  E.  O'Mahony,  of  New  York. 

J.  Theodore  Papendorp,  of  New  Jersey. 

Nell  L.  Parks,  of  Maryland. 

HUdlng  A.  Peterson,  of  Minnesota. 

Wendell  A.  Pike,  of  Washington, 

Charles  H  Fletcher,  of  Minnesota. 

Sol  Polansky,  of  California. 

Richard  St.  P.  Post,  of  Connecticut. 

Virgil  E.  Prichard,  of  Oklahoma. 

Roger  A.  Provencher,  of  Colorado. 

BUSS  Nancy  V.  Rawls,  of  Georgia. 

Miss  Marie  E  Richardson,  of  Arkansas. 

Norman  V,  Schute,  of  California. 

Max  L.  Shlmp,  of  Ohio. 

Melvln  E,  Sinn,  of  New  Jersey. 

Alvon  T.  Slemons,  of  Indiana. 

Roberi.  F.  Slutz.  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 

Rlchaid  O  Smith,  of  Florida. 

WUUam  R.  Smyser,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Herbert  Sptelman,  of  New  Jersey. 

Joseph  F.  Starkey.  of  Washington. 

Kenneth   P.  T.  Sullivan,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  E.  Summers,  of  CaUfornla. 

Joseph  A.  Tambone,  of  New  York. 

Jean  R.  Tartter,  of  Florida. 

Joseph  Terranova,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Mrs.  Musedorah  W.  Thoreson,  of  Tenneosee. 


Terence  A.  Todman,  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Charles  P.  Torrey,  of  California. 
Miss  Frances  A.  Usenlk,  of  Minnesota. 
August  Velletri,  of  Maryland, 
Abraham  VlgU,  of  Colorado. 
JuUus  W.  Walker,  Jr.,  of  Texaa. 
Hwbert  S.  Weast,  of  California, 
John  T.  Wheelock,  of  nUnols. 
Arthur  H.  Woodruff,  of  Florida. 
Miss  A.  Dorothea  Wool,  of  Virginia. 
WUUam  Marshall  Wright,  of  Arkansas. 
Robert  D.  Yoder,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Carlos  M.  Yordan,  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

Charles  T.  York,  of  New  York. 
Harry  R.  Zerbel,  of  Wisconsin. 

Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  4  and  con- 
sular officers  of  the  United  States  of  Amer. 
ica 

George  A.  Anderson,  of  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Sara  L.  Andren,  of  Michigan. 

Sam  G.  Armstrong,  of  Texas, 

Diego  C.  Asenclo,  of  New  Jersey. 

Paul  L.  Aylward,  Jr.,  of  Kansas. 

Miss  Dorothy  M.  Barker,  of  Louisiana. 

Brady  G.  Barr,  of  Texas. 

Norman  E.  Barth,  of  Illinois. 

Arthiu-  C.  Bauman,  of  Michigan. 

Craig  Baxter,  of  Ohio. 

George  E.  Belcher,  of  Michigan. 

Roger  N.  Benson,  of  New  Jersey. 

Harry  E.  Bergold,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Calvin  C.  Berlin,  of  Ohio. 

Gordon  R.  Be\er,  of  Maryland. 

Richard  C.  Blalock,  of  Oklahoma. 

Donald  W.  Born,  of  Massachusetts. 

Thomas  D.  Boyatt,  of  Ohio. 

Arthur  E.  Brelsky,  of  California, 

Peter  S.  Bridges,  of  Illinois. 

Everett  E.  Brlggs,  of  Maine. 

James  E.  Brlggs,  of  North  Carolina, 

Carleton  C,  Brower,  of  California. 

Bazll  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania 

Carroll  Brown,  of  Florida, 

Edward  W.  M.  Bryant,  of  Massachusetts, 

Thomas  R.  Buchanan,  of  Illinois. 

Hubert  H,  Buzbee,  Jr.,  of  Alabama. 

Mario  Calvanl,  of  Massachusetts, 

Hugh  K.  Campbell,  of  Ohio. 

Norman  L.  Cansler.  of  Texas, 

Don  T.  Chrlstensen,  of  California. 

Richard  D.  Christiansen,  of  Michigan. 

Douglas  McCord  Cochran,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  Coffey,  of  Illinois. 

Edward  M.  Cohen,  of  New  York, 

Ernst  Conrath,  of  Wisconsin. 

Peter  D.  Constable,  of  New  York. 

Goodwin  Cooke,  of  New  York. 

Dwlght  M.  Cramer,  of  Nebraska. 

John  E.  Crump,  of  Kansas. 

Richard  S.  Dawson,  Jr.,  of  California, 

WUlard  B.  Devlin,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  C.  Dorrance,  of  California, 

Robert  A.  England,  of  Connecticut. 

Fred  Exton,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Donald  C.  Ferguson,  of  California. 

Rudy  V.  Flmbres,  of  Arizona. 

Robert  L.  Planegln,  of  Illinois. 

Robert  H.  Prowlck,  of  Connecticut, 

Paul  F.  Gardner,  of  Texas. 

Robert  S.  Gershenson,  of  Pennsylvania. 

WUllam  L.  Glvens,  of  California. 

Louis  P.  Goelz  III.  of  PennsylvarUa. 

Miss  Fannie  Goldstein,  of  New  York, 

James  L.  Gorman,  of  Washlng^ton. 

Myles  L.  Greene,  of  Florida. 

Carl  J.  Grip,  of  California. 

Kenneth  O.  Harris,  of  West  Virginia. 

James  D.  Hataway,  Jr..  of  Georgia. 

Roy  T.  Haverkamp,  of  Missouri. 

Miss  Theresa  A.  Healy,  of  New  Hampshlra 

Gerald  B.  Helman,  of  Michigan. 

Lambert  Heynlger,  of  New  Jersey. 

Wallace  F.  Holbrook,  of  Massachusetts. 

Harcdd  E.  Horan,  of  Texas. 

Herbert  E^igene  Horowitz,  of  New  York. 

Michael  P.  E.  Hojrt,  of  nUnoU. 

Robert  M.  Immerman,  of  New  York. 

Ralph  T.  Jans,  of  Michigan. 

Ernest  B.  Johnston,  Jr.,  of  Alabama. 

Ellis  O.  Jones  III,  o<  Connecticut. 
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Richard  W.  Kautsky,  of  Arkansas, 

Miss  Helen  E.  Kavan,  of  Ohio. 

Frederick  T.  Kelley,  of  Massachusetts. 

Lowell  C.  KUday,  of  Wlsconaln, 

James  E,  Klley,  of  California. 

George  L.  Klnter,  of  Vermont, 

James  A,  Klemstlne,  of  Pennsylvania. 

David  Korn,  of  Missouri. 

Henry  G.  Krausse,  Jr.,  of  Texas, 

Gerald  Lamberty,  of  Wisconsin. 

James  N,  Leaken,  of  California. 

Nelson  C.  Ledsky,  of  Ohio. 

Gerard  J.  Levesque,  of  South  Dakota. 

Herbert  Levin,  of  New  York. 

Melvln  H.  Levlne,  of  Massachusetts, 

Joe  LiU,  of  Kansas. 

Peter  P.  Lord,  of  Massachusetts. 

Walter  H.  Lubkeman,  of  New  York. 

William  H.  Luers,  of  IlUnols. 

David  S.  Lusby,  of  Arizona. 

Mlsa  Helen  K.  Lyons,  of  CaUfornla. 

David  A.  Macuk,  of  New  Jersey. 

John  0.  MaUon,  of  Kentucky. 

Glfford  D.  Malone,  of  West  Virginia, 

Miss  Mary  Manchester,  of  Texas. 

Charles  E.  Marthlnsen,  of  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Elvira  P.  Martin,  of  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  Marcia  L.  Martin,  of  Florida. 

W.  Wyatt  Martin,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee. 

Richard  C.  Matheron,  of  California. 

Frank  A.  Mau,  of  Wyoming. 

J.  Thomas  McAndrew,  of  New  York. 

William  K.  McLean,  of  Texas. 

Francis  Terry  McNamara,  of  Vermont 

Jay  P.  Moffat,  of  New  Hampshire.  ' 

Donald  R.  Morris,  of  New  York. 

Beauveau  B.  Nalle,  of  Virginia. 

Roy  C,  Nelson,  of  Arizona. 

WUllam  C.  Nenno,  of  New  York, 

Ronald  D.  Palmer,  of  Michigan. 

Bernard  P.  Piatek,  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Jane  M.  Potter,  of  Maryland. 

Mark  S.  Pratt,  of  Rhode  Island 

Russell  A.  Price,  of  California. 

Mrs.  Inez  L.  Pulver,  of  Minnesota. 

Edward  J.  Rankin,  of  New  Jersey. 

Donald  E.  Rau,  of  Florida. 

John  D.  Rendahl,  of  Minnesota. 

Robert  G.  Rich,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

Miss  Lois  J.  Roork.  of  Oklahoma, 

Edw.vd  B.  Rosenthal,  of  New  York. 

Richard  Rueda,  Jr.,  of  CaUfornla 

Peter  Semler,  of  Virginia. 

Walter  John  Sllva,  of  Texas. 

Kenneth  N.  Skoug,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania 

Walter  Surges  Smith  n,  of  Rhode  Islant„ 

Roger  A.  Sorenson,  of  Utah. 

Richard  L.  Springer,  of  Ohio. 

Michael  Sterner,  of  New  York 

Charles  R.  Stout,  of  California. 

Ulrlch  A.  Straus,  of  Michigan 

Miss  Constance  V.  Stuck,  of  Arkansas 

John  Susko,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Eugene  S.  Szopa,  of  Maine 

E.  Paul  Taylor,  of  California. 

John  J.   Taylor,  of  Tennessee. 

cSZl^-  ^-   "^^y"-  °'   «^«   ^'^trtct  Of 
George  H.  Thlgpen,  of  California. 
Francis  Hugh  Thomas,  of  Pennsylvania 
Prank  M.  Tucker,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania 
^°^^  L.  Walker,  Jr.,  of  CaUfornla. 
Robert  E.  Waska,  of  l^zaa. 

wl^K^n^,''^  ^-  '^*'5^««-  of  Wisconsin. 
Majshall  W.  Wiley,  of  HlinoU. 

John  E.  Williams,  of  North  Carolina 

Joseph  Charles  Wilson,  of  Ohio 

Herbert  GUman  Wing,  of  Pennsylvania 

'^'^r  ^^'^  °^''^''  °t  '=^'  5  and  con- 
^mlri^"^'    0/    the    United    States    of 

Daniel  W.  Alexander,  of  Washington. 

D^^""?,  J-  Alvarez,  of  Callfon^a. 

Donald  M.  Anderson,  of  Iowa 

"eorge  Anelro,  of  Ohio 

^1<»  E,  Angevine.  of  Colorado. 

Merle  E,  Arp,  of  Iowa. 

Jamee  E.  Baker,  of  Maryland. 

S^Tl"',,^'"'^'  '^  ^*^^«^- 
"oiHSrt  L.  Barry,  of  Pennsylvania. 
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WUUam  P.  Beachner,  of  Washington. 
Natale  H.  BeUocchl,  of  New  York. 
Miss  Margaret  E.  Beshore,  of  Indiana. 
Jack  R.  Blnns,  of  Washington, 
James  K.  Bishop,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 
C,  Thomas  Bleha,  of  Michigan. 
Felix  S.  Bloch,  of  North  Carolina. 
William  D.  Boggs,  of  West  Virginia. 
A.   Donald   Bramante,   of   New   York. 
M.    Lyall    Breckon,    of    Oregon. 
John  Allen  Buche,  of  Indiana. 
Ralph  H.  Cadeaux,  of  Florida. 
Miss  Martha  C.  Carbone,  of  Washington. 
George  F.  Carr,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 
Allen  E.  Caswell,  of  New  York. 
CUve  Chandler,  of  Washington, 
Timothy  W.  ChUds,  of  Connecticut, 
Geryld  B,  Christlanson,  of  Minnesota. 
Hovey  C.  Clark,  of  New  Jersey, 
Paul  M.  Cleveland,  of  Virginia. 
George  W.  F.  Clift,  of  CaUfornla. 
Harry  L.  Coburn,  of  New  York. 
Temple  G,  Cole,  of  Kentucky. 
Thomas  C.  Colwell,  of  California. 
James  Ford  Cooper,  of  Michigan. 
Miss  S.  Marguerite  Cooper,  of  California. 
Edwin  G.  Corr,  of  Oklahoma. 
John  R.  Cotmtryman,  of  New  York. 
Tnisten  Frank  Crlgler,  of  Arizona, 
Leroy  E.  Debold,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 
R.  Robin  DeLaBarre,  of  Maryland. 
Jerrold  Mark  Dion,  of  Washington. 
James  T.  Doyle,  of  Florida. 
Richard  P.  Draves,  of  New  York. 
Robert  B.  Duncan,  of  New  Jersey. 
Thomas  P,  H.  Dunlop,  of  North  Carolina. 
James  M.  Ealum,  of  California. 
OUie  B.  EUlson,  of  lUlnols. 
Emu  P.  Ericksen,  of  California 
Otho  Evans  Eskln,  of  the  DUtrtei  of  Co- 
lumbia, 
Raymond  C.  Ewlng,  of  California. 
James  R.  Falzone,  of  Massachusetts, 
Guldo  C.  Fenzi,  of  CallfcwrUa. 
James  Ferrer,  Jr.,  of  Callforma. 
Miss  Alta  F.  Fowler,  of  Virginia. 
Anthony  Q,  Freeman,  of  New  Jersey. 
John  A.  Proebe,  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 
Peter  P.  Frost,  of  Connecticut. 
Rogello  Garcia,  of  New  York. 
Gerald  D.  Gllbertson,  of  Florida. 
PaiU  John  Glasoe,  of  Ohio. 
Ralph  H.  Graner,  of  New  York. 
Terrence  G.  Grant,  of  IlUnois. 
Philip  J.  Grlffln.  of  the  District  of  Oolttm- 
bla. 

Olaf  Grobel,  of  Tennessee. 

Kurt  P.  Gross,  of  Virginia. 

John  B.  Gwynn,  of  Ohio. 

Prank  J.  Haendler,  of  nUnolB. 

William  H.  Hallman,  of  Texas. 

Miss  Jo  Ann  M.  HaUqulst,  of  Wisconsin. 

WUUam  Bruce  Harbin,  of  California. 

Joseph  M.  Hardman,  of  Oregon. 

Paul  J.  Hare,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Donald  P,  Hart,  of  Massachusetts. 

DouglM  G.  Hartley,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Pierre  M.  Hartman,  of  Colorado, 

Walter  A.  Hayden,  of  New  York. 

George  W.  Heatley,  of  California. 

Martin  G.  Heflln,  of  Florida. 

Charles  Hlgginson,  of  Massachusetts. 

M.  Bruce  Hlrshorn,  of  Pennsylvania 

Sean  M,  HoUy,  of  New  York. 
John  W.  Holmes,  of  Massachusetts. 
David  C.  Holton,  of  Virginia. 
Marvin  W,  Humphreys,  of  the  Dlstrtct  of 
Columbia. 
Arnold  M.  Isaacs,  of  niinols. 
Dee  Valentine  Jacobs,  of  Utah. 
Martin  Jacobs,  of  New  York. 
Don  C.  Jensen,  of  California. 
Robert  E.  Kaufman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
Samuel  C.  Kelter,  of  New  York. 
George  Lockwood  Kelly,  of  QflorgU. 
Dal  ton  V.  KUllon,  of  California. 
Richard  N.  Kllpatrlck,  of  South  Carolina. 
Eugene  Klebenov.  of  Massachusetts. 
Anthony  S.  Kochanek,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 


Norbert  J.  Krieg,  of  California. 
David  C.  Lacey,  Jr.,  of  CaUfornla. 
John  J.  LaMazza,  of  New  York. 
Clint  A.  Lauderdale,  of  California. 
James  E,  Leader,  of  Delaware. 
Jon  S.  Lodeesen,  of  Tennessee. 
Matthew  T.  Lorlmer,  of  New  Hampshire. 
George  Q.  Lumsden,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 
WiUlam  K.  Mackey.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
Edward  A.  Mainland,  of  California. 
Richard    R.    Martin,    of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 
Robert  W.  Mashek,  of  Iowa. 
Howard  M.  McElroy,  of  New  York. 
Richard  H.  Melton,  of  Maryland. 
Harlan  G.  Moen,  of  Wisconsin. 
James  M.  Montgomery,  of  New  Jersey. 
John  H.  Moore,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Robert  B,  Morley,  of  New  Jersey. 
David  Dysart  Morse,  of  IlUnols. 
Alvis  Craig  Murphy,  of  Ohio. 
Edward  V.  Nef ,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
John  D.  Negroponte,  of  New  York. 
WUllam  V.  P.  NewUn,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Joseph  K,  Newman,  of  Florida. 
Patrick  T.  O'Connor,  of  New  York. 
Thomas  J.  O'Donnell,  of  Michigan 
Robert  O'Neil.  of  New  Jersey. 
Robert  P.  Paganelll,  of  New  York. 
Thomas  J.  Pape  of  Texas. 
Ross  C.  Parr,  of  Florida. 
Miss  Emily  Perreault,  of  Illinois. 
Homer  R.  Phelps,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 
James  D.  PhUUps,  of  Kansas. 
James  A.  Placke,  of  Nebraska. 
Ernest  H,  Preeg,  of  New  York. 
Martin  Prochnik,  of  Colorado. 
Frederick  3.  Quin.  of  New  York. 
Walter  G.  Ramsey,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
Alexander  L.  Rattray,  of  California 
John  E.  Relnertson,  of  Wisconsin. 
Robert  G.  Richmond,  of  New  Hampshire 
Martin  Rosenberg,  of  New  York. 
John  Hall  Rouse,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 
George  L.  Rueckert,  of  Wisconsin 
Charies  W.  SchaUer,  of  Wisconsin. 
Carl  W.  Schmidt,  of  New  Jersey. 
Richard  C,  Scissors,  of  Missouri 
Robert  E.  Service,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

David  G.  Shaw,  of  New  York, 
Gilbert  H.  Sheinbaum,  of  CaUfornla 
Pierre  Shostal,  of  New  York. 
Henry  Sears  Slzer,  of  New  York. 
Lester  P.  Slezak,  of  Pennsylvania 
Unwood  R.  Starblrd,  of  Maine 
Robert  R.  Strand,  of  Ohio. 
Peter  A.  Sutherland,  of  Massachusetta 
Gerald  M.  Sutton,  of  California 
T.  Elkln  Taylor,  of  Georgia 
Richard  W.  Teare,  of  Ohio. 
Alan  R.  Thompson,  of  Alaska. 
Samuel  B.  Thomsen,  of  CaUfornla 
John  B.  Tipton,  of  IlUnols. 
Thoma«  M.  Tracy,  of  Massachusetts 
George  Peter  Varros,  of  Connecticut 
Frederick  S.  Vaznaugh,  of  CalUomU 
Charles  W.  Walker,  of  California 
John  A.  Warnock,  of  CaUfornla 
E.  Allan  Wendt,  of  IlUnols. 
Walter  G.  West,  of  Colorado 

CoSla"^-    '^''''''^^-   °'    *^«   ^^"^   ot 

Alfred  J.  White,  of  New  York 

Robert  T.  WlUner,  of  Connecticut 

H.  L.  Dufour  Woolfley,  of  Louisiana 
Com^mbia.  ^''^"'^*'»°'  o'  the  District  of 

David  E.  Zwelfel,  of  Colorado. 
Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  6  and  consu- 

Uir  officers  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 

•Ott 

Kenneth  P.  Allen,  of  Texas. 
Morris  J.  Amltay,  of  New  York. 
Andrew  F.  Antippas.  of  Masaachusette 
Charles  H.  Barr,  of  Washington. 
J.  Peter  Becker,  of  Pennsylvania 
Peter  T.  BenevlUe,  of  Colorado. 
Robert  R.  Bentley,  of  CaUfornla. 
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AUn  D.  BerUnd,  of  Virginia. 
David  F  Bl'.tchlk.  of  N'f*-  York. 
Werner  W   Brar.dt.  >  f  New  Yor't. 
Kenneth  L   Brown,  o.'  Ca'.Uornla. 
Richard  C   Brown,  of  New  Mexico. 
Jazne«  R,  BuiUngton,  of  Tennessee. 
Jeune^i  N  Bunipvia.  of  California 
FrancU  R.  Campbell,  of  Mlnnesoui. 
John  Franklin  Campbell   of  California. 
MolMa  L.  CantoUa.  of  California. 
Robert  0.  Gary,  of  Washington. 
Donald  D   Casteel    of  Wyoming 
Richard  A   Chrls'-ense:-..  of  Wisconsin. 
Daniel  H.  Clare  III,  ^f  New  Yorls;. 
Da-  Id  W.  Cox.  of  Wisconsin 
Juhn  P    Crawford,  of  Ohio 
Anthony  S.  Dalslmer.  of  New  York. 
Rolfe  B   Daniels,  of  CaliforiiUi. 
John  H  Davis,  of  New  Y  jrk 
Edward  Knapp  D*'y.  of  New  YorK. 
Dale  .Man  Dlefenbach.  of  Ohio. 
M.c;irtel  Dowllng,  of  Georgia, 
C..^.--kc  N    Ellis,  of  Callfor:ua 
:jo:.aAi  C   EUson.  cf  Indiana, 
A   Edw.ird  Elmend orf  of  California. 
Henry  A.   Engeibrecht.  Jr.,  of  the  District 
of  Colximbla. 

Joseph  O.  Fandlno.  of  llUnol*. 
Ronald  D.  Flack,  of  Minnesota. 
Robert  A  Flaten,  of  Minnesota. 
Lowell  R.  Fleischer,  of  Ohio 
PaUlck  J.  Flood,  of  Ohio. 
William  A.  Garland,  of  M.aryland. 
Stephen  R   Gibson,  of  C.Ulfornla. 
Arthur  M.  Glese.  of  Mississippi. 
Robert  P.  OUlln,  of  Maryland. 
Harry  J  GUmore,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Lewis  Girdler,  of  Connecticut. 
Robert  Coleman  Gratjsch,  of  Michigan. 
John  E  Hall,  of  New  York. 
Richard  Harding,  of  Michigan. 
Alan  M   Hardy,  of  Ohio. 
Douglas  James  Harwood,  of  Connecticut. 
Jerome  L.  Hoganson,  of  Wisconsin. 
Richard  Holbrooke,  of  New  York. 
Ernest  H.  S.  Holm,  of  New  Hampshire. 
David  A    Huglies.  of  Washington. 
Richard  H  Imus,  of  California. 
Miss  Linda  C.  Irlck.  of  Arizona. 
Alden  H.  Irons,  of  Massachusetts. 
David  Bruce  Jackson,  of  California. 
Philip  K.  Johnson,  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 
Ralph  T.  Jones,  of  Wisconsin. 
Louis  E.  Kahn.  of  California. 
William  P.  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Don  Roland  Klenzle.  of  MassachusetU. 
Robert  H   Knlckmeyer.  of  Missouri. 
H.  Alan  Krnvii^^e,  of  Illinois. 
Donald  Kreisberg,  of  New  York. 
Edward  Kreuser,  of  Pennsylvania 
Roland  Karl  Kuchel,  of  New  Jersey. 
C   William  Lafe,  of  Pennsylvania. 
William  A.  K.  Lake,  of  Connecticut. 
Robert  E  Lamb,  of  Georgia. 
David  F   Lambertson,  of  Kansas. 
Walter  J.  Landry,  of  Louisiana. 
Vemard  A.  Lanphler,  of  Utah. 
William  L.  Lee,  of  CaUfornla. 

Vladimir  Lehovlch.  of  New  York. 

Melvyn  Levltsky.  of  Iowa 

Roscoe    C     Lewis    III,    of    the    District   of 
Columbia. 

Robert  S    Llttell.  Jr..  of  Connecticut. 

Eclw.ird  W    LolUs  II,  of  Indiana. 

J  seph  Charles  Luman,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Wa.ter  A   Liindy.  Jr  .  of  Georgia. 

D  .n^ild  M    Mftclay   of  Pennsylvania. 

John  Linden  Martin,  of  Oregon. 

Dwxh'.  N    Mason,  of  New  Jersey. 

G.irv  I,    M.v.ihpwB.  of  Ml.ssourl. 

Jajnes  Richard  Matz.  of  Texas. 

Robert  .Allan  M.^ulino,  of  California. 

Phllln     R      Mayhew.     of     the    District    of 
Columbia 

Charles  W   M.iynes.  Jr  ,  of  Utah 

John  T  McCarthy  of  Pennsyiv  >nla. 

Donald  Floyd  McConvllle,  of  Minnesota. 

Miss  Kmhleen  McDonough.  of  New  York, 

J.  Phillip  McLean,  of  Washlneton. 

William  B.  Mliam.  of  California. 


Bradford  WUllam  Miller.  Jr.,  of  New  York. 
Robert  Wesley  Miller,  of  California. 
Gerald  Joseph  Monroe,  of  New  Mexico. 
Harry  M.  Montgomery.  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey 
Robert  J.  Montgomery,  of  Texas. 
Bert  C.  Moore,  of  Ohio. 
Olenn  A.  Munro,  of  Maryland. 
Nicholas  M.  Murphy,  of  New  York. 
Lewis  Roy  Murray.  Jr.,  of  Tennessee. 
Ronald  Peter  Myers,  of  Michigan. 
Arnold  Nachmanoff,  of  New  York. 
Miss  Leona  M.  Nelles.  of  South  Dakota. 
David  a.  Newton,  of  Massachusetts. 
Joseph  T.  O'Brien,  of  New  Jersey. 
Arthur  M.  Odum,  of  Texas. 
Miss  Linda  Margaret  Pfelfle,  of  Maryland. 
William  PoUk,  of  New  York. 
Ralph  C.  Porter  ni,  of  New  Jersey. 
Douglas  K.  Ramsey,  of  Nevada. 
Reynold  A.  Rlemer,  of  New  York. 
Ronald  F.  Rosner,  of  Louisiana. 
Miss  Sarah  I.  Rowley,  of  Michigan. 
Ernest  C.  Ruehle,  of  Missouri. 
Robert  M.  Ruenitz,  of  California. 
Theodore  E.  Russell,  of  Maine. 
John  J.  St.  John,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Richard  C.  Schenck.  of  New  York. 
Cornelius  D.  SctUly  III.  of  Virginia. 
Raymond  W.  Seefeldt,  of  Illinois. 
David  Segal,  of  Connecticut. 
Merle  W.  Shoemaker,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Frederick  Owen  Shoup.  of  California. 
Samuel  Sloan,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Miss  Edith  Smith,  of  nilnois. 
Keith  C.  Smith,  of  California. 
•    N.  Shaw  Smith,  of  Virginia. 

Gerald  E.  Snyder,  of  Ohio. 
John  P.  SplUane,  of  Illinois. 
Joel  S.  Spiro.  of  Pennsylvania. 
'  ■  Walter  E.  Stadtler,  of  New  York. 

John  P.  Stelnmetz.  of  California. 
William  Morgan  Stewart,  of  Maryland. 

Richard  L.  Storch.  of  nunols. 

Gordon  L.  Streeb.  of  Colorado. 

Garett  Gordon  Sweany.  of  Washington. 

Miss  Barbara  F.  Sweeney,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Daniel  Taher,  of  New  Jersey. 

Maurice  M.  Tanner,  of  Arizona. 

Peter  Tarnoff,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Carl  Taylor,  of  Vermont. 

Clyde  Donald  Taylor,  of  Maine. 

Dirck  Teller,  of  Maryland. 

Miss  Joan  F.  Thlelbar,  of  New  Jersey. 

James  F.  Twaddell,  of  Rhode  Island. 

William  Graham  Walker,  of  California. 

William  J.  Waller,  of  California. 

Donald  J.  Walsh,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Ralph  Claiborne  Walsh,  of  Texas. 

Barclay  Ward,  of  Connecticut. 

Haven  N.  Webb,  of  Tennessee. 

Olin  S.  Whlttemore,  of  Michigan. 

W.  Cramer  Wldenor.  of  New  Jersey. 

Milton  J.  Wilkinson,  of  California. 

Theodore  S.  Wilkinson  III,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Thomas  Edward  Williams,  of  Kansas. 

Ronald  E.  Woods,  of  Michigan. 

Murray  David  Zlnoman,  of  New  York. 
In  Tint  Mabin*  Corps 

Lt.  Gen.  Frederick  L.  Wieseman,  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  on  the  retired  list  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  6383  effective 
from  the  date  of  his  retirement. 
In  thx  Aib  Fobce 

The  following  officers  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10  of  the 
United  SUtes  Codei 

In  the  grade  of  general 
Gen.  Bernard  A.  Schriever,  FR1519  (major 
general.  Regidar  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Gen,  Robert  M.  Lee.  FR590  (major  general 
Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  FoJce. 

Gen.  Jacob  E.  Smart,  FR692  (major  general 
Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 


The  following-named  ofHcers  to  be  assigned 
to  pKjsltlons  of  Importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President  In  the  grade  of 
general,  under  the  provisions  of  section  8066, 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code: 

Lt.  Gen.  William  S.  Stone,  FR1039  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  James  Ferguson,  PR1530  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force)  UJS.  Air  Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  David  A.Burchinal,  PR1936  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 
In  trb  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  (warrant  officers)  for 
temporary  appointment  to  the  grade  of  sec- 
ond lieutenant  In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 


Adams.  Norbert  H. 
Ahsue,  F^ank  L. 
Allum,  Phillip  D, 
Alvarez.  George  L. 
Ambrose,  Ronald  S. 
Anderson,  Bryon  A, 
Atkins,  Darrel  R. 
Aylward,  George  P. 
Bargerstock,  Glenn  C. 
Bartlett,  Donlce  R. 
Beal,  Rodney  A. 
Beck,  Benjamin  W. 
Begor,  George  L. 
Bennett,  Robert  W. 
Bennett,  George  J. 
Benson,  Robert  C. 
Berkey,  Kenneth  W. 
Berton,  Calvin  J. 
Bever,  Homer  E. 
Binder,  John  A. 
Black.  Jerry  C. 
Bland.  Thomas  M. 
Blaylock.  PhlUp  W. 
Bokenkamp,  Brent  S, 
Boise,  Lee  A, 


Ellis.  Thurlow  D. 
English,  Fred  C. 
Fallon,  Lewis  J.,  Jr. 
Fanning,  John  T. 
Farrow,  WUllam  T. 
Featherston,  Joseph 

F..Jr. 
Felllnger,  Barry  E.  0. 
Ferral,  William  J. 
Fleck,  Wolfgang  H. 
Flick.  Gerald  L. 
Floe.  Jerry  D. 
FoTd.  Norman  R. 
Pranks,  William  D. 
Gagnon,  Leo  P. 
Qalasky,  Michael  P. 
Gallan.  Craig  D. 
Garoulte,  Robert  L. 
Garrow,  Robert  T. 
Gatton,  Donald  T. 
Gazaway.  Harold  S. 
Gibson.  Robert  L.  J. 
Giles.  Earl  E. 
Goff,  Charles  N. 
Golden,  Tom  A. 


Bondurant.  Richard  D.  Gould.  Ronald  W. 


Borowy.  Alfred  J. 
Boyle,  Edward  B. 
Bradford.  Ellis  J. 
Brooks,  Garold  N. 
Brooks,  Robert  D. 
Brown,  Donald  J. 


Graham.  Alan  N. 
Gray,  Wayne  K. 
Green,  Ray  H. 
Griffith,  Bryan  O. 
Griffith,  James  H. 
Grivner,  Richard  L. 


Brownfleld,  Arthur,  HI  Gulley,  Robert  M. 


Bryant,  Clarence  C. 
Bullock,  Jeat 
Canning,  Robert  H. 
Cannon,  Charles  E. 
Cannon,  James  R. 
Caputo,  Anthony  F. 
Cardoza,  Edward 
Carnlcle,  Gary  L. 
Carter,  John  E. 
Carver,  Roger  E. 
Casen.  Grover  C. 
Cates,  Ernest  H. 
Chapman,  Authur  J. 
Chase,  Marshall  C. 
Choate,  Larry  D. 
Clemons,  Edgar  L. 
Clifford,  Wilfred  J. 
Colleton,  Charles  P., 

Jr. 
Collins,  Howard  J. 
Cornett,  Hubert  C, 
Craiglow,  John  F. 

Cravens.  Larry  G. 

Craynon,  Charles  R. 

Cross.  Charles  F. 

Dai  ton.  Robert  J. 

Darst,  Glenn  L.,  Jr. 

Davis.  John  W.,  Jr. 

Davis,  Thomas  E. 

Defies,  Romaln  J.,  Jr. 

Dlederlch.  Don  E. 

Dobson.  Leroy 

Donnell,  Billy  D. 

Dorn.  Daniel  B. 

Doss,  Thomas  L. 

Drucker,  Jerome 


Gwaltney,  Robert  E, 
Gypin,  Fred.  Jr. 
Hamilton,  Robert  E. 
Hampton,  Walter  R. 
Haney,  Emmett  L. 
Hann,  Thomas  E. 
Hansen,  James  F. 
Harrell,  CTharles  D..  Jr. 
Harris,  Don  T. 
Harris,  William  H. 
Harrison,  Leonard  J. 
Hart,  Berne  C. 
Hastle,  Orvllle  L. 
Haught.  Harry  A, 
Hawkins,  Robert  D. 
Hayward,  Thomas  E. 
Hennlnger,  Edgar  W, 
HUler,  Dale  R. 
Hensel.  Frank  E. 
Hofstra.  Jack 
Hoik,  James  N. 
Huddleson.  Carl  L. 
Irons,  John  L. 
Jacobsen,  Arthur  B., 

Jr. 
Jenkins,  CUfton  S.,  Jr 
Jennings,  James 
Johnson,  Donald  B- 
Jones,  Allen  L. 
Juarez,  Luis  A. 
Kee,  Gary  S. 
Kelley,  Jessie  W. 
Kelllson.  Charles  R. 
Kloch.  Robert  L. 
Kramer.  William  L. 
Kramp,  Kay  E. 
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Duggan,  Michael  J..  Jr.Kroellnger,  William L 
Dunagan.  Donald  R.  Lacourslere,  Robert  P 
Dusek,  Bobby  E.  Laton.  Robert  L. 


Laughner,  Donald  E. 
Ledoux,  Roger  O. 
Lee,  WUllam  E. 
Leonski,  Joseph  A. 
Lewallen,  James  W. 
Lilly,  Junior 
Loughren, 

Frederick  R. 
Lowe,  WUllam  N. 
Loy,  David  W. 
Matthews,  Millard 

P.,  Jr. 
Matthews,  Peter  J. 
Matras,  Lawrence  W. 
Mazourek,  William  L. 
McCall.  William  D.,  Jr. 
McAuley,  WiUlam 

T..II 
McCarthy,  Frank  H, 
McCarthy,  John  E., 

Jr. 
McCombs,  Francis 
McCord,  Richard  G. 
McOee,  Henry  W, 
McGulre,  John  P. 
McQueary,  Daniel  H. 
Meegan,  George  B. 
Meehleder,  James  M, 
Mello,  Edmund  M, 
Meyer,  Edward  H.,  Jr. 
Milavlc,  Anthony  F. 
Miller,  Ashby  R. 
Miller,  Thomas  J. 
Moore,  Edward  L.,  n 
Moore,  Fred  A.,  Jr, 
Moore,  Theodore  C. 
Morula,  Robert  G. 
Mosley,  Don  E. 
Murphy,  Timothy  J. 
Myers,  Glenn  N. 
Nadeau,  Arthur  O. 
Nail,  Gary  L. 
Naperalskl.  Gerald  B. 
Needels,  Charles  P.,  Jr. 
Occhlplnti,  Charles  W. 
O'Hara,  William  J. 
Olsen,  John  O. 
OToole,  Thomas  P.,  Jr. 
Parrlsh,  Bobby  J. 
Pelczarskl,  PavU  R. 
Pelto.  William  M. 
Pepe,  Francis  A. 
Peregoy,  Edmund  T. 
Pierce.  Arthur  A. 
Plhl,  Donald  E. 
Rabun.  Jack  N. 
Rachal.  James  E. 
Radcllffe.  Darrel  R. 
Randlett,  Frederick  A. 
Ray,  Walter  J. 
Redford,  Raymond  E. 
Redlc,  Bobby  D. 
Reed,  Chris  D. 
Reed.  Ralph  W. 
Reynolds.  Albert  A. 
Richardson,  Herbert  O. 
Richmond.  William  A. 
Roberson.  Thomas  F. 
Robertson,  John  T. 


Roepke,  Lyonel  K. 
Romlne,  Donnle  L. 
Rowe,  Hugh  T..  Jr. 
Rowe,  Robert  D. 
Rtissell,  Edward  M.,  Jr. 
Russell,  Hayden  B.,  Jr. 
Russell,  James  C. 
Sanders.  Billy  C,  Jr. 
Sanders,  James  W. 
Saulnler,  John  I. 
Schleusner,  (Clifford  O. 
Schoonover,  Adrian  E. 
Schmidt,  Charles  W. 
Search,  George  B. 
Seltz,  James  E. 
Sellars,  James  A. 
Seman,  Stephen  Q. 
Sergeant,  Louis  E.,  Jr. 
Sheldon.  WUllam  G., 

ni 

Shelton,  Jerry  M. 
Simpson,  Harvey  H. 
Slavens.  Charles  R. 
Smethurst,  Robert  J. 

L. 
Smith,  James  L. 
Snearly,  PatU  L. 
Spalsbury,  James  A. 
Springer.  Dennis  E. 
Stanley,  Jackie  W. 
Sterling.  WUllam  G. 
Stetser,  Raymond  D., 

Jr. 
Stitcher,  Frederick  M. 
Svitak,  James  D. 
Swaney,  David  O. 
Swlnk,  Richard  M. 
Thomas,  Jerrold  A. 
Toholsky,  Ralph  E. 
Tomllnson.  WUllam  G. 
Toombs,  William  E. 
Treece,  Wayne  L. 
Trott,  Wlnfleld  R.,  Jr. 
Underwood,  Robert  J. 
Vchulek,  Joseph  A. 
Vincent,  Richard  L. 
Voss,  Curtis  M. 
Wagstaff,  Jack  L. 
Walden,  Robert  A. 
Walker,  Jerry  E. 
Walker,  Mungo  R. 
V/altman,  Robert,  Jr. 
Warren,  Theodore  B., 

Jr. 
Webb,  Patrick  J. 
Weeks,  Robert  W. 
Welbom,  David  E. 
Welsh,  Ronald  R. 
Wengeler.  Lloyd  J. 
White.  Henry  G. 
WlUson.RtlsseUD. 
Witt.  William  J. 
Wolfe,  WlUlam  M. 
Wolverton,  Charles  P. 
Wright,  Eddie  B. 
Wright,  James  N. 
Zoerb.  Dennis  R. 
Zwlener,  Robert  C. 


The  following-named  (staff  noncommis- 
sioned officers)  for  temporary  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Abene,  Charies  P.  Allen,  James  M. 

Abrams,  Joseph  C.         Allen,  Paul  W. 
Ackley,  Gordon  E.,  Jr.  Allen.  Raymond  K. 
Acosu,  Raymond,  Jr.    Allen,  Thomas  V. 
Adams.  Andrew  W.         Allison.  Robert  C. 

Alvarez,  Juan  C. 

Ammons,  Gene  P. 

Amos,  Henry  D.,  Jr. 

Andelln,  Marvin  R. 

Anderson.  Carl  W. 

Anderson,  Charles  P. 

Anderson,  Douglas  E. 

Anderson,  Jack  H. 

Anderson,  John  H. 

Alexander,  Richard  E.  Anderson,  Lawrence  B. 
Allen,  Carl,  Jr.  Anderson,  Melvln  L. 


Adams,  Joe  E. 
Adams,  John  W. 
Adams.  Richard  W. 
Adams,  WlUlam  T. 
Adklns,  Jlmmle  L. 
Adler,  Sidney  S, 
Aguayo,  Ernest  M. 
Ahlers,  Richard  M. 
Alnsworth,  James  J. 


Anderson,  "O."  "V. 
Anderson,  Perry  B. 
Anderson,    Robert 

Jr. 
Anderson,  Wilbur  L. 
Anderson,  William  A. 
Annls,  James  E. 
Anselmo,  Salvatore 
Anthony,  James  E. 
Anthony.  WUllam  J. 
Antle,  Gayle 
Appleby,  WUllam  L. 
Aragon,  Gerald  P. 
Arango.  Gerard 
Arblsl.  Anthony  B. 
Ardollno,  Gavin  C. 
Argenzlo,  James 


Bass,  Louis  M, 
Bassett,  James  V, 
C.Bastyr.  Michael  J, 
Bates,  John  L. 
Bauer,  John  W. 
Baughman,       WlUlam 

O. 
Baum,  Arthur  R.,  Jr. 
Baumbach,  Richard  R. 
Baumgardner,     Janna 

B. 
Bausemer,  Francis  J. 
Baxley,  Eugene  L. 
Beadle,  Conrad  M. 
Beasley,  Robert  E. 
Beatty,  Robert  E. 
Bechtel,  Marvin  H. 


Armstrong,  Richard  T.  Beck,  WUUam  O. 


Arnold,  Billy  T. 

Arnold,  Everett  C. 

Arnold,  Richard  E. 

Arocha,  Julius. 

Ascher,  Charles  J. 

Ash,  George  J. 

Ashley.  Calvin  H. 

Atkinson,  William  ' 
Jr. 

Austin,  Donald  E. 

Avelllno,  Michael  J. 

Await,  Marshall  L. 

Axllne,  Robert  L. 

Ayers,  Rodney  P. 

Azarlan,  Harry  K. 

Bablneau.  Raymond 
O.,  Jr. 

Bachsteln.  Robert  L. 

Backus,  WUUam  E. 

Bacon,  Gerald  C. 

Baeza,  Bernard  J. 

Baggett,  Listen  D. 

Bailey,  Barry  H. 

Bailey,  Charlie  E. 

Bailey,  George  H. 

Bailey,  Ralph  J. 

BaUey,  Robert  E. 

Baker,  Clyde  L. 

Baker,  Michael  L. 

Baker,  Walter  B. 

Baldrldge,  Herbert  J. 

Balfanz,  Duane  A. 

Balius,  Ronald  A. 
Ball,  Richard  A. 
Ballance,  Orval  C. 
Ballinger,  Robert  E. 
Balske,  Ronald  E. 
Banaszek,  Edward  A. 
Banaszek,  Henry  P. 
Bancroft,  Paul  P, 
Banks,  Charles  D, 
Banks,  Don 
Bantleon,  Ervln  R 
Barber,  Harold  J„  Jr 
Barber.  John  S.,  Jr. 
Bare,  Boyd  B. 
Barfleld,  Ernest 
Bartbeau,  Robert  A. 
Barkley,  Roy  T. 
Barksdale.  Dennis. 
Barnes,  Glen  E. 
Barnes,  Robert  J. 
Barnes,  WUllam  P. 
Barnett,  James  W. 
Barnett.  Robert  K. 
Barnett.  Wlndle  W. 
Baronet.  Lee  N. 
Barrer.  Harold  B. 
Barron,  Bonie  P. 
Barry,  James  M. 
Barry.  Lawrence  E. 
Bartlett,     Francis 

Jr. 
Bartlett,  James  N. 
Bartley.  Charles  M. 
Bartley,  James  H. 
Bartolomeo, 

C. 
Barton,  Richard  L. 
Bash,  Robert  C. 
Basham,  Benjamin  E 
Bass,  Charles  M. 
Bass,  Henry  S. 


Becker,  Edgar  L. 
Bee  be,  Daniel  L, 
Belerman.  Lavem  J, 
Belanger,  Durham  J. 
Belcher,  Travis  E. 
Bellgottl.  Augusttis  D. 
Belken,  Douglas  C. 
.Belkonen.  Thomas  C. 
Bell,  Charles  H. 
Bell,  Walter  H. 
Bellis,  Richard  T. 
BelvlUe,  Arthur  J..  Jr. 
Beman,  Charles  O. 
Benedict,  Pleldon  C. 
Benfattl,  Raymond  C. 
Benjamin,  Eugene  R. 
Benjamin,  GUbert  T. 
Bennett,  Donald  E. 
Bennett,  Donald  R. 
Benolt,  Ronald  R. 
Benoy,  Robert  F 
Benson,  Thomas  G. 
Benz,  Anthony  B. 
Bequette,  Bobby  P. 
Berger,  Paul  A. 
Bergman,  Joe  F. 
Berndt,  Robert  P. 
Berry,  Thomas  A. 
Berryman,  CecU  B. 
Bersano,  Bernard  L. 
BertagnoUl,       WUllam 

R. 
Bertram,  Lois  J. 
Bethune,  Donald  E. 
Beukema,    Donald    B., 

ni 

BevUacqua,  Allen  C. 
Bewley.  Theodore  A. 
Bible.  Hubert  D. 
Blckford,  TTiomas  E. 
Blgler,  David  P. 
BUle,  George  A. 
Jr.  BUllngs,  Charles  E. 
Bingham,  Thomas  P. 
Blshoff,  Franklin  B. 
Bishop,  Francis  A. 
Black,  Garvlce 
Blair,  Donald  W. 
Blair,  Howard  M„  Jr. 
Blanchette.  Robert  O. 
Bland,  Robert  W, 
Blank.  Joseph  J.,  Jr. 
Blanton,  Jerry  M. 
Bledsoe,  John  D. 
Bledsoe,  Otis  W. 
Blessing,  Leroy  E. 
Blevlns,  "L."  "D." 
Bllvln,  WUllam  0. 
Blocker,  Billy  R. 
Blosser,  WUllam  E. 
Blott,  William 
E.,Bl9unt,  John  L.,  Jr. 
Bldxom,  Ray  L. 
B'y,  Oscar  E. 
Bljsses,  OrviUe  N. 
Bo6b,  John  T. 
ClarenceBobblo,  Leonard  J, 
Bodziak,  Heru-y  M. 
Boeker,  Arde  G. 
Boerner,  Robert  B. 
Boeyen,  WUllam  C. 
Bolton.  Richard  W. 
Bond,  George  P. 


Bonln,  Francis  G. 

Bonlnl,  Juan  B. 

Bonneau,  James  M. 

Bonlsgnore,  Joseph 

BonteU.  WlUlam  J. 

Borek,  Max  J. 

Borgman,  William  C. 

Borowlckl.  Albert  A. 

Bos,  Richard  E. 

Bothelho,  Ernest 

Botsford,  Donald  R. 

Bottorff,  Norman  L. 

Bouldln,  John  P. 

Boutin,  Leo  C. 

Bowen,  Clifton  E. 

Bowers,  Ralph  C. 

BowUng.  Ralph  M. 

Bowman,  Marlon  V. 

Bowyer.  Bernard  O. 

Bowyer,  Llndy  E. 

Box.  Robert  C. 

Boyd,  Richard  R. 

Boyer,  Paul  L. 

Boyser,  Everett  J.,  Jr. 

Bradley,  Joseph  G.  A. 

Brady,  Donald 

Brady,  Earnest  W. 

Brady,  John  A. 

Brage,  Jack  A. 

Bragg,  Kenneth  G. 

Braley.  Charles  A..  HI 

Brandenburg.  Leo  A. 

Brandenburg,  WlUlam 
C.IU 

Brandt,  Dale  R. 

Branson,  Bobble  V. 

Branson,  Sylvan  K. 

Brayfleld,  Nelson  E. 

Breeze,  Eugene 

Breshears,  "R."  "B." 

Brey,  Patrick  M. 
Brier,  Franklin  D. 

Bright,  Edward  E. 

Bright,  Raymond  J. 
Brlngham.  Gary  L. 
Brock,  George  A. 
Broderick,  Ernest  J., 

Jr. 
Brodeur.  Henry 
Brookfleld,  Charles  E. 
Brookman,  Donald  P. 
Brooks,  James  W. 
Brooks,  Jerome  P. 
Brooks,  Ronald  D. 
Brooks,  Theo  I. 
Brophy,  Daniel  R. 
Broska,  Arthur  C,  Jr. 
Broussard,  Nelson  J. 
BrouvUlette.  George 

H. 
Brown,  Charles  W. 
Brown,  Clarence  A. 
Brown,  Donald  A. 
Brown,  Edward  H..  Jr. 
Brown,  George  P. 
Brown,  Herbert  D. 
Brown,  Jerrell  M. 
Brown,  John  W..  Jr. 
Brown,  Kermlt  E. 
Brown.  Norman 
Brovim,  Richard  M. 
Brown.  Eobert  A. 
Brown.  Robert  L. 
Brown,  Thomas  L. 
Brown,  Umphls  L. 
Brown.  Walter  A..  Jr. 
Brown,  WUUam  A. 
Brown,  WUllam  A. 
Brown,  WUUam  N. 
Brownlee,  Joseph  L.. 

Jr. 
Brumagen.  Arthur 
Bryant,  George  M. 
Buck,  Richard  O. 
Buckingham,  John  E. 
Buckley.  Leonard 
Buhl,  WlUlam  J. 
Bulce.  Blchard  E, 
Bumgamer,  Olin  L. 
Bunnell,  Vernon  B. 
Burgess,  Bernard  E. 


Burle,  James  R. 

Burk.  Roger  R. 

Burke,  John  R. 

Burkhard,  Robert  O. 

Burkholder,  Robert  P. 

Burley,  Harold  G.,  Jr. 

Burllngame,  WUllam 
R, 

Burnett,  Earl  V. 

Burns,  Robert  J. 

Burr,  Charles  A. 

Burton,  Earl  L. 

Burton,  Harry  E. 

Burton,  Ronald  R. 

Bury,  Leonard  M. 

BusseU,  Brlce  L. 

Butchko,  Stephen  W., 
Jr. 

Butler,  Erston. 

Butler.  MUburn  C,  Jr. 

Butts,  Bonnie  O. 

Byellck.  Joseph  M. 

Cady,  Rajrmond  J. 

CahlU,  William  J..  Jr. 

CaldweU.  Jackie  D. 

Caldwell,  Ronald  L. 

Call.  Fred  J. 

Cameron.  Charles  A. 

Camp,  James  D. 

Camp.  Walter  J. 

Campbell,  David  M. 

CampbeU,  Donald  E. 

Campbell,  Donald  J. 

Campbell,  James  E. 

Campbell,  Joseph  J. 

Campbell,  Leo  W. 

Campbell,  Thomas  E, 

Campbell,  WUllam  J. 

Camper,  Donald  A. 

Camper.  Ronald  B. 

Candelarlo,  Emilio,  Jr. 

Canonlco,  Joseph  A. 

Capdepon,  Henry  P., 
Jr. 

Capece.  Anthony 

Capecl.  Robert  L. 

Caplstran,  Joseph  A. 

Cappock,  Robert  J. 
Capronl,  Charles  J. 
Cardell,  Robert  A. 
Carman,  James  D. 
Carmen,  Nathaniel  W. 
Carnako.  George 
C!arney,  Robert  A. 
Carol!,  Robert  P. 
Carpenter,  "H."  "C." 
Carpenter.  Robert  M. 
Carr,  Thomas  L. 
Carroll,  Robert  J. 
Carson,  Milton  E. 
Carter,  Donald  L. 
Carter,  Joseph  M. 
Carter,  WUllam  L.,  Jr. 
Carver,  David  B. 
Casey,  Andy 
Casey,  Howard  L. 
Casey,  James  J. 
Cash,  Paul  E. 
Cash,  Robert 
Castl,  James  E. 
Caswell,  Charies  B. 
Cato,  Dale  O. 
Cavanaugh,  Elvln  B., 

Jr. 
Cefall,  Norman  C. 
Chamberlain,  Richard 
Chance,  Charles  L. 
Chapman.  James  L. 
Chapman.  Laurel  E. 
Charrler.  James  E. 
Chase,  Jerome  M. 
Chaves.  Emlllo  J. 
Chavss.  Jackson  B. 
Chavez,  Pedro 
Chllds,  WUllam  J. 
Chilton.  Jack  E. 
Chin, Earl  P.M. 
Chlng,  George  M. 
Choate.  Julian  B.,  Jr. 
Choplak,  Russell  C. 
Chow,  Calvin  K. 
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Chrlat.  William  E. 
Christian.  Ward  E 
Chun,  James  K 
Church.  Earl  V 
Clrlta.  Richard  G 
Clsmar,  PYank  P  .  Jr 
Clapp.  Harold  G 
Clapp.  Robert  D 
Clark.  Charles  V. 
Clark.  Donald  J 
Clark.  Ducheene  P  .  Jr 
Clark.  Elmo  A 
Clark.  Thomas  J 
Clark.  Vernon  L 
Clarke.  Thomas  J  .  Jr 
Clausen.  R<iymond  C 
Clemens,  Duane  T 
Clements.  Roger  C 
Cleveland,  Harold  K 
Clevenger.  Aubrey  L 
CUckiier  Duv.d  .\i 
Clifford   Gerald  H 
CUne.  Charles  S. 
Clonlz.  Piui  B 
Coble.  Rex  G 
Coccovaldez  Jose  T. 
Cochran  Riilph  E. 
Cockrell.  Ernest 
Coconls.  Peter  P. 
Coffey.  MUn  L 
Cohenour.  Keith  E. 
Coker  Her.ry  T. 
Cole.  Jamee  W..  Jr. 
Cole.  Robert  E. 
Coleman,  Clinton  R 
Coleman,  Harold  J. 
Collins,  Daniel  J. 
Collins.  Joe  R  .  n 
Colnejr.  Earl  W. 
Colton  William  J. 
Combs.  Edg.^r  G. 
Comer.  Charles  O. 
Compo.  Edward  E. 
Condroskl.  Anthony  R 
Connell.  WlUuim.  R 
Connln.  Ljury  A 
Conover.  Jerry  L. 
Contreras  Salomon  O. 
Conyers,  John  M. 
Cook   Charles  E. 
Cook,  Dannie  L. 
Cook.  Freddy  V. 
C  "  It   ."ames  A. 
I'ix  K,  Marvlfi,  Jr. 
Cook,  R..>dii«v 
Cooper,    Bertrand    W., 

Jr. 
Cooper.  Eldon  L. 
Cooper,  Joseph  R.,  Jr. 
Cooper.  Warren  E- 
Copes  WyilamE. 
Cope  land,  George  D. 
Corcoran.  Joseph  N. 
Cormier,  Gerard  A. 
Cornelius,  Pranklln  L. 
Cornell,  Robert  A. 
Corral,  Robert  A. 
Corsey   Nolan  I>. 
Cortez  Jose  F. 
Cosby  Donald  R. 
Cottle.  Stanley  E. 
Coulter,  Alien  R. 
Coulter,  Robert  J. 
Coulter  Ronald  K. 
Courtney.  Robert  A. 
Cowan,  Harry  S..  Jr. 
Coward .  Allen  M. 
Cox.  Charles  K. 
Cox,  Francis  L. 
Crabb,  Kenneth  L. 
Craig  Rodger  U 
Cramer,  Donald  L. 
C'randall.  Robert  J. 
Crane.  Gordon  N. 
Craner,  Franklin  D. 
Crawford,  Duane  S. 
Crews,  Penton  A. 
Crtbba,  WlnXord  R. 
Crippen.  Jack  E. 
Crist.  I.arry  D. 


Crltzer.  Roger  A 
Crockett.    Charles    L.., 

Jr. 
Crockett.  Dame!  B. 
Crockfurd,  RcTiald  K 
Croghan.     Eklward     J., 

Ill 
Crone.  John 
Cronln.  Richard  A. 
Crosby,  Robert 
Croseman.  Chester  H., 

Jr. 
Crostlc,  Roy  E 
Crowe    John  T. 
Crowe.  WUilam  J. 
Croy,  Norvln  A    U. 
Crulckshank,     Eugene 

J. 
Crult.  Kenneth  A. 
C':lbert«on,  Louis  A. 
Ci'.lp.  William  L 
Cumber.  Harry  W 
Cummings.   Fledge   E., 

Jr. 
Curran.  John  F. 
Currev,  Arol  E. 
Curt.  William  E. 
Ctu^tls.  Albert 
Cushman.  Richard  M. 
Cutten,  Lewyn  F.,  Jr. 
Cuyno.  Vincent  H. 
Czapor.  Karl  W. 
Czubachowskl, 

Raymond  P. 
Dalley   Edwin  L.,  Jr. 
DiUey  James  T. 
Dalzell.  Richard. 
Diirby,  Jackie  T. 
Darcy.  Joseph  P. 
Dargan,  James  J. 
DarllnR.  Eugene  R. 
DiuUngton.  Earl  G 
Dftrnell,  William  M 
Daugherty.  Gerald  B 


Dawghertv. 

Jr 
D.iugherty. 
Davenport 


James   T.. 

Richard  C. 
Harry  G. 
Davidson   Kenneth 
M. 

Davidson.  Larry  R. 
Davtes.  Kenneth  W, 
Davl.5.  Albert  E 
Davis.  Arthur 
Davis.  Daniel 
Davis.  David  A 
Divvls,  George  K 
Davis.  LoulK  L 
Davis.  Robert  L 
Dawktns,  Kci-A-arcl  D. 
D.iwson.  Charles  L, 
Dawson.  Edward  3. 
Deane.  Ottle  B, 
Decker,  WlUl.am  J. 
Dederlck.  Darwin  E. 
Defrank,  James  W. 
Degrenler.  Paid  L 
Degryse,  Richard  V 
De.hart.  Lawrence  A 
Delbert.  Harold  J   E 
Deltrlch,  James  N. 
Dejaynes,  Hubert  D 
Delabarre.  Ronald  K 
Delancey.  Joe  M 
Delk,  Vaughan  E. 
Demers.  Russell  L. 
Demmlng.  Mari.'n  P. 
Dennlson.  Ma.'-s.-.all  C 
Depletro,  J,u7ies  D, 
Deeourdy,  Robert  A. 
Devereatix,  Jewel  L. 
Dewert.  William  P, 
Dewey  Charles  H 
Diana.  Kenneth  R 
Dlanlsh.  John  A 
Dlas.  Kenneth  W 
Dlbernardo.  James  V 
Dlckerson.  Charles  R. 
Dickey  Thomas  C. 
DUllnger.  John  W..  Jr. 


Dlllman.  Richard  J. 
Dillon.  James  G. 
Dillon.  Walter  R. 
Dlrusso,  Charles  R. 
Dlttman.  Richard  H. 
Ditto,  Donald  8.,  Jr. 
Dixon.  Robert  D. 
Doak.  Henry  L.,  Jr. 
Dobbs.  Jeff  A. 
Dockery,  Billy  W. 
Dodd.  Julian  E.,  Jr. 
Dolman,  Robert  J. 
Dolphin,  John  J. 
Donlan.  James  T. 
Dooley,  Dennis  D. 
Doran,  Fredrick  L. 
Dornbach,  Albert  A. 
Dowden,  Prank  H. 
Downey.  Jesse 
Downle.  Robert  M. 
Downs,  David  B. 
Doyle,  Bryant  E. 
Doyle,  Paul  H. 
Doyle,  Robert  D. 
Drake.  Charles  B. 
Drew,  Charles  L. 
Drew,  Stuart  H. 
Drlvlck,  John  P..  Ill 
Dube.  Serge  R. 
Duffy.  Patrick  E. 
Dufore,  Floyd  L. 
Dugas,  Hubert 
Dundee,  George  E.,  Jr 
Dtinn,  Harvey 
IXmn,  James  A. 
Dunn,  John  P. 
Dunn,  Ralph  W..  Jr. 
Dupre,  Howard  J. 
Duran,  Gregory 
Durazo,  Carlos  C. 
Durham.  Kenneth  G. 
Durham,  Sidney  E. 
Dustman,  George 

H,  Jr. 
Dutlel,  Robert  O. 
Dykes,  "H"  "L" 
Dykstra,  Lowell  G. 
Dzlk,  Arthur  J. 
Eagle.  Monte  W.,  Jr. 
Eakln,  Shelton 
Eaton,  Jackie  L. 
Ebert,  Robert  W. 
Eckersen,  Frederick 
Eckert,  Robert  L. 
Eckley.  Rex  T. 
Eckinan,  Charles  D. 
Eckman.  George  M. 
Edwards,  Charles  E. 
Edwards,  John  T. 
Edwards.  Robert  I. 
Bgan,  John  B. 
Eggers,  LeeK. 
Elcess,  Weldon  L. 
Elder,  Harold  T. 
Elder,  Victor  B..  II 
Eldon,  Ralph  J. 
Eley,  Richard  J. 
Ell,  Melvln  L. 
Eller,  Johnnie  L. 
Ellerbee,  Morris  C. 
Elliott,  Thomas  M. 
Elliott.  Vernon  R. 
Ellis.  Bruce  L. 
Ellis,  William  P.,  Jr. 
Elmore,  Ernest  M. 
Elms,  Rozert  W. 
EmanuB,  Calvin  D. 
Ennls,  John  E. 
Ennls.  Patrick  E. 
Enoa.  Leroy  N. 
Entwlsle,  Thomas  J. 
Ereth,  Thomas  M. 
Erlckson.  Donald  A. 
Ericsson,  Bruce  T. 
Erly.  John  W. 
Ervln.  Morris  L. 
Esmond,  Roy  D. 
Esplnoza.  Carlos  D. 
Estep.  Vernon  C. 
Ette.  Robert  J.,  Jr. 


Eubank.  Leroy  E. 
Evans,  Michael  J. 
Evans,  WlUlam  R. 
Everett,  Zane  L. 
Pagen.  Clifford  L. 
Falrbrother.   Myrl   O., 

Jr. 
Palrchlld,  Lon  C. 
Falrley,  James  A.,  Jr. 
Falgout,  Roy  P. 
Paries,  Victor  H. 
Parlee.  Richard  E. 
Parr,  Roland  C. 
Parra.  El  wood  D. 
Farrlngton.  Richard 

A. 
Parrls,  Paul  T. 
Fasnacht,  Jon  H. 
Fasulo,  John 
Pattlg,  Charles  W. 
Faulkner,  Wayne  E. 
Fayak,  Bernard  A. 
Paylor,  Dwlght  G. 
Fecke.  Ralph  L. 
Felderman,  Keith  L. 
Felner,  Theodore  K. 
Penn.  Ronald  S. 
Penner,  Edward  G. 
Ferguson.  Mitchell  M. 
Fermlno,  Francis  R. 
Fernandez,  Walter  J., 

ni 

Ferrari,  Joseph  O. 
Perree,  Douglas  R. 
Ferree,  Harry  R. 
Feryan,  James  E. 
Fields,  James  E. 
Flerros.  Robert 
Flllcko,  James  W. 
Plnnle,  Richard  P. 
Plrth,  Thomas  G. 
Fischer,  Robert  C. 
Plsette,  Robert  H. 
Fisher,  Joseph  V.,  Jr. 
Fitzgerald.  Stephen  A. 
Fltzslmmons,  Joseph 

C.  Jr. 
Fladd.  Robert  J. 
Flaherty,  Paul  8. 
Fleming,  Ronald  D. 
Fiery.  Joseph  J.,  Jr. 
Pleskerf.  William  O. 
Fletcher,  Ernest  E. 
Fletcher,  Freddie  E. 
Fletcher,  Jack 
Fllnn,  John  D. 
Floyd,  Henry  A.,  Jr. 
Floyd,  Johnny  M. 
Flynn,  Edward  H. 
Foley,  Jeremiah  R. 
Foley,  Nicholas  A. 
Fontenot,  Robert  H. 
Poo,  Robert  C.  K. 
Ford.  David  L. 
Ford,  Robert 
Ford.  William  Q. 
Forrest,  William  E., 

Jr. 
Portson,  Marvin  P. 
Forvendel,  Henry  A., 

Jr. 
Poss.  Philip  L. 
Poster,  P^ank  C. 
Foster,  Robert  P. 
Foster,  Sterling  J.,  m 
Fox,  Charles  W. 
Pox.  Gerald  E. 
Fox,  Guy  G. 
Fox.  Wesley  L. 
Praker.  Adrian  X. 
Prederickson,  Robert 

R. 
Freed,  Joseph  E. 
PYeem,  Mitchell  C,  Jr. 
Freeman.  James  H. 
Freestone,  WlUlam  P. 
Preldenberger,  George 

H. 
Preltas,  John  P. 
French,  Stanley  L. 


Frledl,  Richard  T. 
Fritz.  Donald  H. 
Frost,  Donald  E. 
Fugera.  Franklin  J. 
Fulmer.  James  D. 
Pulton.  Dalne  L. 
Purbee,  Richard  D. 
Purber.  Buddy  R. 
Furtney,  Arthur  J.,  Jr. 
Putch,  Amos  W. 
Gaines,  Charles  J. 
Galnor,  Richard  H. 
Galang.  Richard  8..  Jr 
Gallagher,  Cornelius  J 
Gamble.  Frank  R.,  Jr. 
Gambrell,  Jerry  C. 
Gangwer,  John  L. 
Garavaglla,  Joseph  E. 
Garber,  Charles  P. 
Garbrlck,  Jantes  H. 
Garcia,  Alfredo  8. 
Garcia,  Arthur 
Garcia.  Johnny 
Garcia,  Louis 
Garcia,  Robert  H. 
Gardner.  Bernard  E. 
Gardner.  Ralph  G. 
Gstfdner,  Richard  G. 
Garland,  Ronald  G. 
Garner,  Bertram  A.,  Jr. 
Garon,  John  T. 
Garoutte,  Jimmy  L. 
Garr.  Edward 
Garrett,  Charles  D. 
Garrett,  Joe  D. 
Garrett,  Leroy  A. 
Garrett,  Robert  A. 
Gates,  Bobby  A. 
Gaubert.  Raoul  J. 
Qaylord.  Ivan  E. 
Gearhart,  Carl  O. 
Geddls.  Robert  B. 
Oehrdes,  Robert  P. 
Gehrlng,  Paul,  Jr. 
Gellenbeck,  Oscar  A. 
George,  Robert  J. 
Gerles.  Theodore  R. 
Gessner,  Frederick,  C. 
Getchey,  Charles  D. 
Glbbard,  Patrick  P. 
Glbbs,  Gene  R. 
Glbbs,  Harold  C. 
Glbbs,  Haywood  P. 
Glbney,  WlUlam  A. 
Gibson,  Roy 
Gibson,  WlUlam  J..  Jr. 
Gibson,  Wnilam  J. 
Glerczynskt,  Michael 
GUI,  Sam  A. 
GUmore,  Jlnuny  G. 
OUmour,  Daniel  C. 
GUstrap,  Lester 
Olrardot,  Charles  E. 
Olroux,  George  A. 
Glasgow,  Robert  T. 
Glass,  Robert  T. 
Glassmlre,  John  R. 
Olausler,  Robert  E..  Jr. 
Glenn,  Dearl  A. 
Glldder,  Marvin  S. 
Gloady.  Richard  C,  Jr. 
Glover.  John  D. 
Goble.  BUUe  J. 
Godfrey,  Robert  C. 
Godln,  Alfred  M. 
Oodsll.  Richard  L. 
Oodsll,  Stanley  W. 
Godwin,  Johnny  W. 
Goewey,  Virgil  L. 
Gogulskl,  John  B. 
Gomeau,  Edward  J. 
Gonsalves.  Manuel 
Gonzalesv,  Gilbert© 
Gonzalez.  Herlberto 
Gonzalez.  Victor  B. 
Oooch,  Brannon  N. 
Good,  Loyal  W. 
Goodall,  Elbert  R. 
Ooodlne.  James  E. 
Goodman.  Monroe  A. 
Goodwin,  Robert  Y. 


Gordon,  Samuel  L. 
Gordon.  Samuel  M. 
Gore.  WUllam  M. 
Gornlc.  George  J. 
Gosch,  Thomas  C. 
Gould.  Keith  R. 
Goulet,  Joseph  A. 
Gout.  Oliver  P. 
Goyette,  Gerald  L. 
Grabus.  Edward  J. 
Graham,  John  D. 
Graham,  WlUlam  L. 
Grammlg,  Richard  A. 
.Grant.  Charles  E. 
Grant,  Robert  A. 
GrasslUl,  Leo  J.,  Jr. 
Gray,  Hayward  W. 
Green.  Billy  D. 
Green,  Jack  C. 
Green,  James  R. 
Green.  Vernon  L. 
Greenawalt.  Harvey  E. 
Oreenburg.  Lawrence 

K. 
Greene.  Russell  E. 
Gregory,  Able  R. 
Grlbben,  WUllam  A. 
Grlflln.  Charles  L. 
GrUan,  Charles  R.,  Jr. 
Grlflln,  Samuel  E. 
Griffith,  John  A.,  in 
Grlgg.  Davis  I. 
Griggs.  Bobby  J. 
Grimes,  Jessie 
Grimmer,  James  R. 
Gross.  Francis  E. 
Grunwald,  Richard 

H.  W. 
Guerln,  James  D.,  Jr. 
Gueterman.  Frank  J. 
Guffey,  David  L. 
Gulce.  Doyal  R. 
GuUe,  Frederick  A. 
GuUey,  Robert  G. 
Gunkel,  Alfred  N. 
Gustafson.  Richard  J. 
Guth.  Roger  A. 
Guy.  William  D. 
Gwlnn.  Robert  P. 
Haack.  Richard  O. 
Haaland,  John 
Hack,  Virgil  D. 
Hagan,  Howard  P. 
Hager,  Thomas  J. 
Haines.  Robert  L. 
Hakim,  James  J. 
Hale.  Edmund  D. 
Hale.  Jim  B. 
Hallscak,  George 
Hall,  Alton  D. 
Hall,  Jessie  B..  Jr. 
HaU,  Richard  A.,  Jr. 
Halterman,  WUllam  B. 
Hamel,  Roland  L. 
Hamlc,  Thomas  E. 
Hamilton,  WlUlam  M. 
Hamlin,  William  H. 
Hamm,  Troy  B. 
Hancock,  John  C,  Jr. 
Hand.  Jessie  A. 
Handlesman,  Martin 

H. 
Hanger,  Darrel  W. 
Hanklns,  Thomas  J. 
Hanrahan,  Thomas  J. 
Hansen,  Guy  R. 
Hansford.  George  F. 
Hanson,  Edward  R. 
HanuB,  Clols  L. 
Harden.  Richard  M. 
Hardin.  Bobby  L. 
Harding.  Alan  L. 
Harding,  Richard  D. 
Hardy,  Ronald  E. 
Hargrove,  Billy  E. 
Harlan.  Herman 
Harmon,  Kenneth  D. 
Harrell.  Arnold  C. 
Harrell.  James  S. 
Harrelle.  Roosevelt 
Harr^,  WUllam  J. 
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Harrington,  BUly  D. 
Harris,  James  R. 
HarrU,  Lee  P. 
Harris.  Ralph 
Harris,  Robert  L. 
Harris,  WUlle  L.,  Jt. 
Harrison,  Robert  D. 
Hart.  Roger  M. 
H.irtzler,  Earl  W. 
Harward.  Joseph  R., 
Jr. 


Hodge,  George  E.  C. 
Hodge,  Joel 
Hodges.  Jerry  L. 
Hoedl,  Leo  J. 
Hoelzle,  Jack 
Hoffman,  Charles  R. 
Holdeman,  Robert  E. 
Holdrldge,  BlUy  B. 
Hollwskl,  Frank  D. 
HoUand,  Kenneth  B. 
HoUls,  Harold  D. 


Harwood,  Gerald  R.,  Jr.Holmes,  BlUy  R. 


Haselton,  Gerald  M. 
Haskell,  Richard  P. 
Hasse,  Ronald  E. 
Hatadls.  Robert  E. 
Hatch.  Emmett  L. 
Hatchel,  Joe  H. 
Haugen,  James  H. 
Haught.  William  G. 
Haukaas,  Everette  W. 
Hauser.  Albert  W.,  Jr. 
Hawklnson.  Jerrald  J. 
Hayes,  Jeromed 
Haynes,  Paul  C. 
Heap,  VlrgU  I. 
Heard,  Jewel  M. 
Heard,  Nathan  E. 
Heatley,  George 
Heazllt,  William  M. 
Hebert.  Kenneth  J. 


Holmes,  James  D. 
Holschen,  Henry  J.,  Jr. 
Holt,  WUllam  A.. 
Holter,  Vernon  P. 
Honza,  BlUy  J. 
Hoover,  Reginald  E. 
Hopper,  Jerald  D. 
Hopper,  Theodore  D. 
Horadan,  Lloyd 
Horrobln.  WUllam  P. 
Horton,  John  W. 
Housh,  Richard  H. 
Howard,  Thomas  B. 
HoweU,  Paul  A. 
Howey,  WllUam  C. 
Hradsky,  Robert  A. 
Hreblk,  Richard  K. 
Hmz,  Stephen  J. 
Hudson,  Clarence 


Hedgecock,  Norman  O.  Hudson,  Richard  A. 
Hehner,  Walter  K.,  Jr.  Huels,  Walter  D. 
Heldbreder.  Henry,  Jr.  Huffman,    James    W., 


Helden.  Charles  8. 
Helm.  Donald  E. 
Helshman.  Gordon  E. 
Heldreth,  Claude  E. 
Helllnger.  Solomon  S. 
Helton,  WlUlam  C. 
Hemming,  Michael 

J.T. 
Henderson,  Alfred  B. 
Henderson.  Delbert  D.  Hurt,  Roosevelt 
Henderson.  James  M.    Husted,     Thomas 
Henderson.  Richard  W.     Jr. 
Hendricks.  Phillip  G.     Huston,  Wayne  B 


Jr. 
Hughes,  Jacob  W.,  Jr. 
Hughes,  WUUam  J. 
Hulcy,  Zane  C. 
HuU,  Denford  J. 
Humphrey,  Doyle  E. 
Hundley,  Thomas  Y. 
Hunsberger,  Robert  S. 
Hurst,  Charles  E. 


Hendrlx.  WlUlam  L. 
Henry.  Elton  O. 
Henry,  Herman  C. 
Henry.  Reagon  A.,  Jr. 
Hensel,  Richard  E. 
Herman,  Harley  W. 
Hern.  Charles  R. 
Hernandez.  Miguel  A. 
Herold,  Andrew  Q,,  Jr. 
Heroy.  Dewey  W. 
Herrlnger,  Charles  L. 
Hertz,  James  O. 
Herzog,  John  M. 
Hester,  Robert  J. 
Heyse,  Rudolf  B. 
Hlatt.  George  A. 
Hlatt,  VlrgU  D. 
Hlckey.  Myles  T. 
Hicks,  Edward  Q. 
Hicks.  Leroy 

.  wmiam  W. 


Hutchinson,  Arnold  A. 
Huth,  Gary  T. 
Hutsler,  WUllam  C. 
Hyland,  Edward  C. 
Hies,  Steve  J. 
Imes.  Donald  E. 
Imhauser,  Robert  W. 
IngersoU,  Alvah  E.,  Jr. 
Inman.  Donald  D. 
Irvine,  Floyd  D. 
Irvine,  Joseph  W. 
Israel,  Larry  N. 
Iversen,  Rolf  R. 
Jackman,  Dan  L. 
Jackson.  Jerald  W. 
Jackson,  Kaye  E. 
Jackson,  Richard  B. 
Jacobs,  Charles  E.,  Jr. 
Jacobs,  George  T. 
Jacome,  Robert  A. 
James,  Danny  D. 
HUdebrand,  Arthtjr  T,,  Janls,  Joseph  J. 


Jr 
Hill.  Peter 
Hill,  William  R..  Jr. 
Hlllard,  Gerald  W. 
HUllard,  Albert  E. 
HlUlard,  Roy  L.,  Jr. 
HlUman,  James  E. 
Hilton,  Richard  Q. 
Hlnes.  Howard  R. 
Hlmnan,  Rex  L. 
Hlnes,  Lonnle  R, 
Hlrschmann,  Harold 
Hlsler,  Norman  R.,  Jr, 
Hlx.  Clifton  L. 
Hobart,  Ellis  R. 
Hobaugh,  George  F. 
Hobson,  Robert  M. 
Hockensmlth 

L. 


Jarrell,  Roland,  Jr. 
Jasmund,  Robert  P. 
Jeffery,  Harry  D. 
Jenkins,  Ralph  H. 
Jenkins,  Walter  R. 
Jernee,  Huston  R. 
Jessee,  Franklin  E. 
Jlmlnez,  Francis 
Johanson,  David  D. 
John,  Noel  A. 
Johnson,  Albert  E. 
Johnson,  Dale  L. 
Johnson,  Dan  C. 
Johnson,  David  P..  Jr. 
Johnson.  Dennis  W. 
Johnson,  Donald  D. 
Johnson,  George  O. 
Donald  Johnson,  James  A. 
Johnson,  Paul  C. 


Hodge,  Arthur  D.  Johnson,  Richard.  Jr. 


Johnson.  Robert  J. 
Johnson,  Weldon  W. 
Johnson,  WUllam  D. 
Johnston,  Darrell  G. 
Joiner,  James  E. 
Joles,  Kermeth  D. 
JoUy.  Charles  M. 
Jolly,  CharlerS.,  Jr. 
Jones,  Bruce  R. 
Jones,  Charles  T. 
Jones,  Daniel  T..  Jr. 
Jones.  Ernest  J. 
Jones.  Floyd  S. 
Jones.  Harold  L..  Jr. 
Jones.  James  D. 
Jones.  Kenneth  W. 
Jones,  Pa  til  D. 
Jones,  Phllmon 
Jones,  Richard  W. 
Jones,  Robert  J. 
Jones,  Thomas  H. 
Jones.  Thomas  T.,  Jr. 
Jones,  Walter  K. 
Jones,  WlUlam  T. 
Jordan,  WUllam  P. 
Journey,  John  E. 
Joyce.  Robert  E. 
Juck,  Leonard  P. 
Jullch,  Paul,  Jr. 
Junger,  Walter  W 


Knpwles,  Coleman  R., 

Knowles.  Roger  B. 

Kobel.  Alan  D. 

Koble.  Ned  A. 

Koehler.  Fred  W. 

koilha.  Joe  J. 

Koftio.  Raymond  S, 

Kopacz.  John  R. 

Kraft,  Leo  W. 
^rajewskl.  Joseph  S. 
ife-elUng.  WUllam. 
^Kresty.  Edward  J. 

Krohn.  OrvUle  E. 

Krueger.  Ronald  L. 

Kuclnskl.  Julius  W. 

Ktihlmann,  Norman  K. 

Kuykendall.  BUly  H. 

Kuzmenko.  Tom  A. 

Labarge,  Roland  L. 

Lacey,  Don  C. 

Lacy,  Horace  W. 

Lacy,  John  J. 

Ladd.  Lawrence  K. 

Lalng.  Ivan  A. 

Lake,  Donald  E. 

Lalonde,  Robert  R. 

Lambert.  Glynn  P. 

Lambert,  Louis  J. 

LamblEisl,  Louis  C. 


Justice,  WllUam  N.,  Jr.  Lambka,  Harvey  L. 


Kadleclk,  John,  Jr. 
Kahl,  Herbert  S. 
Kahl,  Martin  F. 
Kammerer,  Roger  E. 
Kane,  WlUlam  J„  Jr. 
Kanocz,  Michael,  Jr. 
Kapjjel,  Jacob,  Jr. 
Karasek,  Robert  G. 
Katapskl,  Stanley  W^ 
Kaus.  Eugene  J. 
Kearney.  Thomas  P. 
Keatley,  Roger  L. 
Keeler.  Clyde  E.,  Jr. 
Keene,  David  R. 
Keim.  John  R. 
Keller.  Harry  L. 
Keller.  WUllam  E.,  Jr. 
Kelley.  David  G. 
Kelly,  Ralph  E. 
KeUy,  Richard  M. 
Kelly,  Thomas  E, 
Kemerley,  Richard  K. 
Kemmls,  Edward  D. 
Kemper,  George  R.,  Jr. 
Kendlg,  Dennis  R. 
Kendrlck,  Edgar  T. 
Kennedy,  Delbert  E. 


Lamontagne.  Henry  J. 
Lamczyk.  Everett  E. 
Lamey,  Carl  E. 
Lamson,  John  C. 
Lance,  Robert  P. 
Landrum.  Dale  P. 
Lane,  Bermy  W. 
Lane,  BlUy  B, 
Lane,  Bobby 
Lane,  James  V. 
Lane.  Warren  R. 
Lang,  Elbrldge  W. 
Langln,  Charles  E. 
Langley,  Robert  C. 
Lanthler,  Richard  G. 
Larkln,  Edward  J. 
Larkln,  Joseph  V. 
Larsson,  Thomas  R. 
Lasher.  Jerry  V. 
Lastovlca,  Jerry  L. 
Latham,  Irving  C. 
Latshaw,  Clarence  C, 

Jr. 
Lauland,  Thomas  H., 

Jr. 
Lauretta,  Antonio 
Laverty,  Chester  N. 


Kenncr,  WllUam  W.,  Jr  Laverty,  Robert  C. 

Kent,  Arthur  L.,  Jr. 

Kent,  James  M. 

Kentner,  Raymond  L. 

Kerchner.  Henry  A. 

Kerr,  Samuel  L. 

Klehl,  Richard  M. 

Klemel.  Raymond  E. 

Klght,  James 

Klker,  Meek  C,  Jr. 

KllUan,  Bobby  P. 

Kimball,  Thomas  R. 

King,  Claude  E. 

King,  James  P. 

King,  John  C. 

King.  Wayne  W. 

Klnslow.  George  C. 

Kirchgessner.  Gerald  PLevrts,  Kenneth  D. 

Klrln.  Michael  J.  Lexa,  Gerald  G. 

Kirk,  Harvey  O.,  Jr.        Lldback,  Gec»-ge  8., 

Kirk,  Robert  W.  LUley,  John  M. 

Klrkpatrlck,  Loren  K,    Llnardl,  John  N. 

Klrkpetrlck,  WllUam  SLlnd,  Paul  A. 

Klansky,  Gerald  J.         Llndbeck,  John  R. 

Kllngensmlth,  Harry  GLlndsay,  Samuel  E. 


Layton,  Lewis  W.,  Jr. 
Leach,  Harold  W. 
Leach,  WUllam  H. 
Leahy,  John  J. 
Leal,  Jlmmle  V. 
Leathers.  James  P. 
Lee,  John  A. 
Lee.  John  J. 
Lee,  Lendlth 
Lee,  Richard  R. 
Legg,  WllUam  E. 
Lemolne,  Stanley  P. 
Lenn,  Donald  S. 
Lepak,  Theodore  W. 
Lewandowskl.  Eugene 
S. 


Jr. 


Jr. 


Klunk,  Harold  P. 
Knack,  John  M. 
Knapp,  John  R. 
Knight,  William  A. 
Knlpper,  WUllam  J. 
Knlska,  Nicholas  E. 


Llsenbe,  Bobby  M. 
Llstwan,  Albert  J. 
Little,  Allan  G. 
Llttlefleld,  Arthur  I., 

Jr. 
LlttreU.  Roy  L. 


Uoyd,  BurdeU  L.,  Jr. 
Lloyd.  Robert  A. 
Lock  wood.  Charles  E. 
Lockyer.  Arron  K. 
Loeffler,  Robert  L. 
Lofton.  WlUlam  A. 
Logan,  Bernard  W. 
Lohr,  John  L. 
Lonettl.  Richard  P. 
Long.  Charles  J. 
Longhouse.  Garland 

A.  Jr. 
LorelU.  Jerry  N. 
Lorentsen.  Frederick  A.  Matte,  Joseph  C 
Loustaunau,  Charles     Matte,  Leland  J 

Jr. 


Martin,  Paul  S. 
Martinez,  Carlos 
Martz,  Ronald  L. 
Maruhn,  Richard  L. 
Marvin.  Horace  W. 
Mashburn.  Lester  E. 
Maslyk,  EXlward  G. 
Mason.  Michael 
Iilasone.  Vincent  J. 
Mastrobertl,  Michael 

P. 
Matchett,  John  W. 
Matkowskl,  Joseph  R. 


Love.  Ronald  L. 
Lovelace,  Richard  J. 
Lowe,  John  W. 
Lucas.  David  J..  Jr. 
Lucas.  Harry  A. 
Lucas.  Troy  A. 
Lucenlus.  Arne  B. 
Lucero,  David  A. 
Lucht.  Dean  C. 
Lucy.  Jlmmle  L. 
Lulsa,  Edward  M..  Jr 
Lukasiewicz.  Frank  W.  Mayo,  Harold  D 
Lukawecz,  Theodore      Mayo,  PhllUp 
Lum,  AUen  J.  A. 
Lumpklns,  Sellards  L 
Lundberg,  Helmer  G., 
Jr. 


Matthews,  Gordon  B. 
Matthews,  John  T.,  Jr. 
Maurlclo,  Roberto  P. 
Maxfleld,  Charles  L. 
Maxon,  Don  K. 
Maxwell.  Daniel  M. 
Maxwell,  Donald  M. 
May.  Kenneth  N. 
Mayfleld,  Sanford  P. 
Maynard,  Frederick  E. 
Maynard,  Fredrick 
Maynard.  Kenneth  L. 
Jr. 


Ltmt.  George  L.,  Jr. 
Lusignan,  John  H. 
Lutz,  Fred,  Jr. 
Lutz.  Kenneth  O. 


Mayo,  WlUlam  H.,  Jr. 
McDonough,  Donald  T. 
Mclntyre,  May 
McMuUln,  Jack  H. 
McMuUln,  Thomas  B. 
McBrlde,  Bobble  L. 
McCabe,  James  J. 
McCain.  Daniel  N. 


Luxemburger.  MaxwellMcCalllon,  Prank  E. 

C.  McCarter,  WlUlam  D. 

Lykens.  WUllam  P.,  Jr.  McCarthy,  Richard  C. 


Lynch,  Daniel  M 
Lynch,  John  P. 
Lynch.  Peter 
Lynch.  Robert  L. 
Lyons.  Donald  E. 
Lytle.  John  T. 
Maclver.  Colin  R. 
MacCormack,  Dana  P. 
MacDonald,  Hazen  E. 
MacParlane.  Larry  S. 
Machovec.  Richard  A. 
Macklns,  Jeff  G. 
Macklln.  Herman  E. 
Macky,  Gerald 
Macleary,  Richard  R. 
Magers,  Donald  P. 
Maiden,  John  E. 
Majewskl,  Norbert  L. 
Mallette,  Gerald  O. 
Mallon,  Thomas  W. 
Malone,  Loren  J. 
Maloney,  John  T. 
Maloy,  Thomas  D., 

Jr. 
Manbeck.  Lewis  D. 
Manifold,  Dale  W. 
Manley,  James  D. 
Mann,  Daniel  I. 
Mann,  Thomas  J. 
Manning,  Earl  J. 
Manning.  John  A. 
Manning,  Joseph  R. 
Manry,  Tommy  E. 
Man  7,  Joseph  C. 
Marchette,  Donald  C. 
Marek.  Qaylord  J. 
Marlz.  Robert  J. 
Mar  land.  Daniel,  Jr. 
Marols,  Armand 
Marshall,  John  J. 
Marshall,  Russell  H. 
Martello,  Herbert  P., 

Jr. 
Martin,  Bobby  O. 
Martin,  Donald  J. 
Martin.  Francis  L.- 
Martin. James  J. 
Martin.  Joseph  L. 
Iifartm,  Louie 
Martin.  Nelson  R. 


McCartney.  Joseph  R. 
McClaln.  "R."  "L." 
McClellan,  Ramon  V. 
McCorkel,  Charles  C. 
McCormack,  James  S. 
McCormlck,  Donald  W. 
McCormlck,  Raymond 

D. 
McCourt,  Edward  F., 

Jr. 
McCourt,  Thomas 
McCranle,  Cleo  H. 
McCue,  John  W.,  HI 
McCvUloch,  BlUy  R. 
McDanlel,  Joe  E. 
McElroy,  Joseph  A. 
McElvaln,  Ronald  R. 
McETwen,  Robert  G. 
McFadden,  Bernard  W. 
McFarlane,  Andrew  B. 
McOann,  Joseph 
McOlnnlss,  MUbum 
McOrath,  Alvln  L. 
McGraw,  Reginald  K. 
Mclnerney,  James  P. 
Mclnnes,  John  M. 
Mclver,  Wallace  L. 
MciCay,  Frederick  R. 
McB^y,  John  E. 
McKenna,  Joseph  C. 
McKlnney,  Harry  T. 
McKlnnon,  Joseph  R. 
McLaughlin,  John  E. 
McLaughlin,  WlUlam 

J. 
McLean,  Albenlous  P. 
McLemore,  Kenneth 
McManus,  Raymond  J. 
McMenamln,  Harry  D. 
McMUUan.  MUbum  H. 
McPartland.  Paul  D. 
McSpadden.  Bert  L. 
Mc Waters,  Fred  H. 
Meade,  Charles  T. 
Means,  Charles  E. 
Means,  John  R. 
Meath,  Lawrence  O. 
MedearlB,  Eldon  O., 

Jr. 
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Medina.  Joae^h  M., 

Jr. 
Meece,  aaJp^h  D. 
iieocii,  Rob«rt  A. 
Meek.  PMlllp  E. 
Meeiier.  Chjtrles  C. 
MeekJ.  JC)B©ph  R 
MeiidlB.  AJtoiiM  J. 
MeiiLzer.  John  H  .  II 
Meravy  Jctm  L  ,  Jr 
Mercer,  Edward  F 
Merlino,  Joh:i  A 
Merna.  Oerald  F 
Merreil   Itobert  G 
Meaa.er,  Alfred  L 
\leu»ile.  Edwin  A. 
MetUiii.  Robert  L. 
Meyer,  Wiiliam  O  ,  Jr. 
Meyera.  LXinaid  J 
Middleujn.  Arthur  U. 
Migllaccl,  Joeepii  A. 
Mlib'jxr. .  Cexroil  R. 
M.;e6,  William  R. 
MLiaxd,  James  C. 
Miller,  Andrew  P, 
M^.ier,  Burleigh  W. 
Ml.ier,  Ja.T.es  E. 
Ml.ler  Jerry  J. 
Mil.esr,  Lester  V. 
Miller.  MUesT. 
Muler.  Njrman  A. 
Mil.er,  PhlUip  M, 
MK;er.  R.ilph  H, 
M;:;eT.  Raymt'nd  R-, 

Jr. 
M;.:er.  Rlcbard  E. 
Miller   Hot>ert  L, 
M:..er.  xriorxiiLS  C. 
MUler,  Wa_t€r  N 
MlUej-,  William  A. 
Miller,  William  R. 
Mi.Ls.  DjiiAld  E 
Millf.  Jimiiile  L 
Mills.  Thomas  C. 
Milne,  Jan.es  E 
Milton.  Ralph  A. 
Mitchell,  Earl  W. 
M.tch£;l,  Fl^yd  G, 
Mitchell   Jivnies  G, 
M  ;ff..'tt,  B<;'bby  Ci. 
Mnllendor,  j.inies  J. 

C 
M  '.ler  Hattj-  R. 
M  •-.."yjen-Ay.  Ouy  E. 
\l    r.-^^omery,  Orrle  G. 
M  »<;,  Dwv.d  C, 
M  ..-:.  Diiv.d 
M  .-  ney   J.j>.nn  P. 
M-.^re,  Bin  Z. 
N!  ■  ro   Cliurenoe  G 
M  ...■-(■  Prn.nk  O  .  Jr. 
M  «  T"   '.Vill'.ani  A 
M  ».r*    W;;:;.irr;  J 
\1  -.iTt'^W.   H<  ':ert  D 
M.TH.  A'j-'tUo 
M.>r3.n,  Richard  G. 
N!  >rjjii:;,  Robert  Y 
M  'rij.ir.    Fnuicls  T., 

Jr 
Morgsr.,  Freddie  M. 
Moriug,  Joe  D 
M>>roc<X)  Pasquale  J 
Morris.  Charles  A 
Morris.  Herbert  R  ,  Jr. 
Morris.  Kenneth  A. 
Vfcvrrls,  John  R. 
M->rrl8,  Richard  I. 
Morrison   .Alien  W 
Morrison,  Arthiu-  E., 

Jr 
M  vr.'on   Jerald  J 
M    rr!.<isev  John  T,.  Jr 
M. >rT^'isey   Paul  H. 
M  ..-rtw   Edward 
Morsch,  John  R 
Morion,  Merrill  T 
Morts.  Harold  D 
Moss,  Lawrence  W 
Mott.  Dean  V. 
Moulton,  Bruce  L. 
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MoungellB,  Stavroe  S. 
Mounter.  Paul  H, 
Mowatt.  Doiiald  L 
Mowry.  Gt-orge  T 
Moxle'y.  WUllani  H 
Mull.  Riobert  L. 
MuUlns,  Peter  F. 
Mulvey.  WU.iam  R. 
Mumlord.  John  V. 
Munday,  Ted  L 
Mundy.  Marlon  E 
Munn,  Warren  E. 
Murphy,  David  B, 
Murphy,  Wilbur  H. 
Murray,  OUbertW, 
Murray,  Grover 
Murray,  John  E. 
MuBser.  Richard  E. 
Myers,  Clair  D. 
Myers,  Earl  G.,  Jr. 
Myers.  Hugh  O..  Jr. 
Myers.  I^rrle  J. 
Myers  Richard  D. 
Nagal,  Hideo 
Nagelin,  Thomas  P., 

Sr. 
Nash.  Gall  L. 
Nason.  GUb«rtL. 
Natt.  rrank,  Jr. 
Nazarchuk.  Daniel  A. 
Neal.  Theodore  E. 
Neelev.  Gerard  T. 
NelU,  Cecil  D. 
Nelson,  Albert  C. 
Nelson.  Edward  A. 
Nelson.  George,  Jr. 
Nenieth,  John  W. 
Netherly,  OecU 
Neveu.  Alfred  C. 
New,  Walter 
Neyt,  Ronald  J. 
Nichols.  James  D. 
Nlckell.  Scott  G. 
Nlckle,  Oliver  A..  Jr. 
Nlcolorouloe,  John  8. 
Nlc'»la.  Donald  D. 
Nlda.  Carl  E, 
Ntenstedt.  Jsinies  F 
NlgTo,  Antiiouy 
\ix  Jfjceph  R. 
Nixon.  Joe  A. 
Nixon.  William  P. 
Norbrlga.  Leabert  P. 
Norton,  Prank  J. 
Norton,  Patrick  T. 
Norton,  William  D. 
Norwood,  Thomas  H. 
Nozar.  John  J. 
O'ConMir,  George  R. 
OconnW,  Charles  F. 
Odegard,  Ralph  P. 
Odell,  Frank  E. 
Oleary.  Patrick  J. 
Olmst«ad,  Howard  W. 
Olson,  Ii«land  M. 
Olson,  Roy  C. 
Olson,  Thomas  A. 
Ondrak.  DaryleM. 
Onelll.Peter  J. 
Ordway,  Ruel  E. 
Orlando.  Louis  D. 
Oroark.  Alfred  W. 
Orona,  Louis.  Jr. 
Osborne,  Hansel  E. 
Osenkoekl.  Stanley  M. 
Osgood,  Carl  J.,  Jr. 
Chill.'. a»  Robert  C. 
OfuUivan.  Thomas  T. 
Oswild,  Donald  H. 
Ota,  Yoneo 
Ott,  Clair  E. 
Oubre.  Melvln  J. 
Outnvkls.  Nlchcrfas  J. 
Owen.  Albert  A. 
Owen.  James  R. 
Owen,  Joseph  C,  Jr. 
Owens,  Charlie  C. 
Owsley.  Gerald  E. 
Owsley.  Robert  E. 
Oxford.  Lynn  D. 
Pachuckl,  Robert  J. 


Page.  Herbert  M.,  Jr. 
Pahl,  Gerald  8. 
Painter,  BUly  Q. 
Pallang.  Rodney  L. 
Palmer.  Doll  C. 
Palmer.  Ernest  B.,  Jr. 
Pancoast,  Harry  L.,  Jr. 
Papclak,  Oeorge  J, 
Paquette,  Paul 
Parker,  Hubert  L. 
Parker,  Joseph  A.,  Jr. 
Parrlsh,  Julian  W. 
Parrott,  Howard  O. 
Parton.  Donald  J. 
Partridge,  Gerald  B. 
Pascual,  Ronald  J. 
Pase.  Robert  R. 
Paskevicb,  Theodore 
Patrldge,  James  O. 
Pattat,  Albert  W. 
Patterson,  Hobart  D., 

Jr. 
Patton,  Dorrls  E. 
Patton.  Doyle  M. 
Paurazas,  Edward  J, 
Pavllk,  Alfred  J. 
Pazton.  Jack  T. 
Payne,  Courtney  B. 
Payne,  Walter  A. 
Peabody,  Verne  D. 
Pearce,  Bruce  W. 
Pearce.  Patrick  A. 
Pease,  Delbert  A. 
Peck,  Joseph  E. 
Peeples,  Walter  A. 
Pelletler,  Conrad  R. 
Pelletler,  Perly  A. 
Pendarvls,  Robert  H. 
Pendas,  Gerard  G. 
Pendergast,  Paul 
Pendleton,  Martin  H. 
Penman,  Donald  E. 
Pennington,  Earl 
Pentony,  Thomas  J. 
Perkins,  Huette  D. 
Perkins,  William  N. 
Perrln,  Jack  N. 
Perry.  Joseph 
Perry.  Richard  P. 
Perry.  Ronald  L. 
Peter,  James  E. 
Peters,  Maxwell  R. 
Peters.  Sterling  R. 
Peterson,  Clarence  P. 
Peterson,  Oeorge  L., 

Jr. 
Peterson,  Oordon  F. 
Peterson,  John  W. 
Peterson,  Robert  A. 
Petronzlo,  John  A. 
Petry,  Rudge 
Petzel.  Ronald  J. 
Peyer.  Otto  W.,  Jr. 
Phelan,  James  M. 
Phelps,  Douglas  R. 
PhlUlppl.  Lewis  M.,  Jr. 
Phillips.  Clarence  W., 

Jr 
Phillips,  Donald  F. 
Phillips,  Ennls  T.,  Jr. 
PhUUpe,  Kent  W. 
Phlpps,  Kenneth  W. 
Plconke,  Ronald  J. 
Pier.  Robert  P. 
Pleratt.  John  J. 
Pierce.  John  F. 
Pike,  John  E. 
Pike.  Ralph  H. 
Plnguet,  Jean 
Plnnell.  Murry  C. 
Pitcher.  Kenneth  E. 
Pitts.  Edward  F. 
Pitts,  James  B. 
Pitts.  Michael  Q. 
Plank,  Adolph  L.,  Jr. 
Plant,  Bernard  M. 
Plante,  Leo  G. 
Plstt,  Charles  L. 
Plou,  Robert  F. 
Pool,  Olaston 
Pope,  Jimmy  D. 


Pope,  Joe  A. 
Pope,  Paul  E.,  Jr, 
Poet,  Raymond,  Jr, 
Poetalwalt,  Ronzel  E. 
Pothler,  Gerald  T. 
Potter,  Donald  D. 
Poultn,  Edward  O. 
Powell,  Clayton  A. 
PoweU.  WlUlam  B..  Jr, 
Powers,  John  A. 
Prelgovisk,  John  A. 
Prendergast,  Thomas 

J. 
Preston,  Ralph  A.,  Jr. 
Price,  Dwlght  L. 
Price,  Fred  R. 
Price,  Jlmmte 
Price,  Thomas  L. 
Price.  Williams 
Prokopwhuk,  Nicholas 
Pruett,  Bobby  R. 
Purnell,  Oeorge  W. 
Purvis,  Charles  F. 
Quan,  Raymond  J. 
Qulgley.  Alvln  J. 
Qulgley,  WUllamJ. 
Qulnn,  James  E. 
Qulnn,  John  E, 
Raber,  William  E. 
RafTel,  Richard  R. 
Ralph,  John  O. 
Ralph,  Nelson  P. 
Ramey,  Perry  A. 
Ramirez,  Joe  P.,  Jr. 
Ramirez,  Roy  G. 
Ramsay,  Jerrold  A. 
Ramsey,  Bobby  J. 
Randall,  David  R, 
RatcUffe,  Donald 
Rau,  Harvey  L. 
Ravan.  Oeorge  A. 
Ray,  Olen  C. 
Ray,  James  F. 
Ray,  Robert  E. 
Raymond,  Ernest  A. 
Reale.  Frank  A. 
Redlfer,  John  L. 
Redllnger,  Robert  E. 
Reed,  Jack  M. 
Reed,  Thomas  P.,  Jr. 
Rehmann,  Lawrence 

M. 
Reld,  Dewltt  R.,  Jr. 
Reld.  Oawn  W. 
Relgle,  Robert  E. 
Relgle,  William  A. 
Reltmelster,  William 

A. 
Rempel,  Robert  H. 
Renegar,  Edwin  J, 
Renfroe,  Luther  L., 

Jr. 
Renn,  Earle  L. 
Renno,  Robert  E. 
R?ynaud,  Junior  O. 
Reynolds.  Charles  D. 
Reynolds.  Oren  C. 
Rhoads,  Richard  T. 
Rhode,  Richard  W. 
Rhoderick.  John  C. 
Rhodes.  Davey  L. 
Rhyder.  Frederick  V. 
Rice.  Edwin  A. 
Rice,  Lewis  E. 
Rice.  Luther  E. 
Rich,  Robert  E. 
Richards.  Donald  R 
Richardson.  Harold  L. 
Rlchter.  Robert  L. 
Rlcker,  Clarence  J. 
Rlckman,  Lester,  Jr. 
Ricks,  Melvln  R. 
Ricks,  Peter  J.,  Jr. 
Riddle,  William  N. 
RUey,  Harold  J. 
Riley.  Patrick  A. 
Rlngler,  Jerry  H. 
Rlpp.  Robert  W. 
Rlsko,  WlUlam 
Robblns.  Loralne  W. 
Roberson,  James  J. 


Roberts,  Leo  W.,  Jr. 
Roberts,  Lewis  C. 
Roberts,  Linton  R. 
Roberts,  Thomas  G. 
Roberts,  Thomas  E. 
Robinson,  Clifford  R. 
Robinson,  George  N. 
Robinson,  Nell  H. 
RobLoBon,  Robert  B. 
Robinson,  Robert  L. 
Robinson,  William  R. 
RobltaUle,  Edmund  A. 
dodgers.  Carl  L. 
Rodgers,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Roe,  Jerry  D. 
Roes.  Harold  L.,  Jr. 
Rogers.  Cecil  W. 
Rogers,  Lionel  D. 
Rogers,  Walter  A. 
Rogers.  WlUUm  8. 
Rollins,  Thomas  E. 
Romeo,  Joseph  F. 
Rooks,  Warren  H. 
Roos,  Philip  O. 
Root.  James  P. 
Roper,  Clyde  A. 
Rose,  WlUlam  C. 
Roeer,  George  R. 
Ross,  Leonard  H.,  Jr. 
Rote,  Richard  E. 
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Jr. 
Shamrell,  Rlclfard  A. 
Sharrow.  Edward  S. 
Shaughnessy,  John  O, 
Shaw,  Donald  R. 
Shaw,  Oscar  E. 
Sheckler,  Herman  D. 
Bheehan,  John  P. 
Shelkey,  Lloyd  E. 
Shell,  Isham  O.,  Jr. 
Shelton,  James  H. 
Shelton,  Jesse  E. 
Shelton,  Jessie  E. 
Shepard,  Dean  S, 
Sheppard,  John  L. 
Sheppard,  Victor  L. 
Sheridan.  Robert  L. 
Sherman,  Andrew  M. 
Sherrow,  Bobby  L. 
Shlck,  Warren  I. 
Shlfflette,  Leonard  R. 
Shiver,  Clements  W. 
Shiver,  Henry  D. 
Shivers,  Robert  Lee 
Shoaf,  Richard  A. 
Shoemaker,  WlUlam  K 
Shook,  Eddie  H. 
Shoop.  Ronald  H. 
Shough,  John  G.,  II. 
Shoultys,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Shove;  Louis  D. 
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Jr. 
Skinner,  Marlon  R., 

Jr. 
Slane.  Thomas  J. 
Slate.  James  C. 
Sloan,  Bobby  B. 
Sloan,  Joe  D. 
Slocum,  John  J. 
Smallwood,  Gene  O. 
Smiley,  Perry 
Smith,  Aaron  A. 
Smith,  Alexander  G., 

in. 
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Smith,  Curry  L. 
Smith,  Donald  F, 
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Smith,  Donald  W. 
Smith,  Glen  D. 
Smith,  Guanle  D. 
Smith,  Harold,  Jr. 
Smith,  James  C. 
Smith,  James  J. 
Smith,  Jessie  E.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Joe  P. 
Smith,  John  R. 
Smith,  John  R. 
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Smith,  Ralph  A. 
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Smith,  Robert  E. 
Smith,  Ronald  L. 
Smith,  WUUam  E, 
Snead,  John  J. 
Snedeker,  Charles  W. 
SneU,  Leland  N. 
Snodgrass,  Nathaniel 


Stull.  WlUard  E. 
Sturm,  Donald  R. 
Sturza,  Raymond  P. 
Styles,  Worth  A. 
Suarez,  Charlie  F. 
Sullivan,  Charles  A. 
SiUllvan,  Frances  H, 
Sumner,  Donald  W. 
Sumner,  PhlUp  D.,  Jr. 
Sumrall,  Tommy  L. 
Surles,  Charles  T. 
Sutbard,  Richard  C. 
Sutherland,  Frank  8., 

Jr. 
Sutler,  Lawrence  L. 
Sutton,  Gerald  F. 
Swan,  Allan  G. 
Swanagln,  CecU  E. 
Swanson,  Donald  O. 
Swanstrom,  Carl  R. 
Sweeney,  Richard  P. 
Sweet,  Cyrus  C. 
Swldonovlch,  Eugene 
Swindell,  Harold  W. 


L. 

Sobkowlak,  Aloyslus  N.Swltzer,  Walter  E 
Soldner,  Charles  R.       Sylvers,  Donald 
Sommerhauser,  James  Sylvester,  Ira  L 


E. 
Sordello,  Vincent  A. 
Sorensen,  Martin 
Sorenson,  Nell  R. 
Sorrell,  Jerry  E. 
Sosa,  Martin  D.,  Jr. 
Spacek,  Lawrence  L. 
Spaeth,  Leo  M. 
Spalnhour,  Harold  L. 
Spalding,  Vincent  A. 
Sparkes,  Peter  A. 
Sparks,  Billy  R. 
Sparks,  John  H.,  Jr. 
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Wright,  Burl  M. 
Wright,  Claude  C,  Jr. 
Wright,  James  O. 
Wright,  Kenneth  E. 
Wright,  Richard  M. 
Wright,  William  T. 
Wuest,  Karl  E. 
Wyant,  Richard  N. 
Wyatt,  BlUy  D, 
Wyatt,  James  R.,  Jr. 
York,  James  M.,  Jr. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  25,  1966: 

Envibonmental   Science   Sebvices 

ADMlmSTRATION 

Subject  to  quaUficatlons  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grades  Indicated  In  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration : 
To  be  lieutenants 


Jamos  P.  Brown,  Jr. 
Walter  L.  Bradly 
Ronald  W.  Harlan 
Richard  M. 

Petryczanko 
Leonard  T.  Lynch,  Jr. 
WUUam  S.  Plank 
Richard  V.  O'Connell 
PhUip  L.  Richardson 
Ralph  H.  Rhudy 
Walter  S.  Slnunons 


Frederick  G.  Paulsen 
Jeffrey  L.  Gammon 
Gary  E.  Rorvlg 
Bobby  D.  Edwards 
Donald  R.  Rich 
Marshall  A.  Levltan 
A.  David  Schuldt 
George  M.  Ensign 
George  C.  Chappell 
John  P.  Vander- 
meulen 


To  be  lieutenants  [junior  grade) 


Thomas  F.  Scyglel.  Jr. 
Oliver  R.  Macintosh, 

Jr. 
Michael  G.  Kenny 
Vincent  Tabbone 
WlUlam  T.  McMuUen 
Gary  A.  Eskelln 
Theodore  Wyzewskl 
Charles  R.  Mclntyre 
Edward  M.  Oelb 
Roger  A.  Moyer 
Fidel  T.  Smith 
Kenneth  P.  Burke 
Floyd  S.  Ito 
Charles  H.  McClure 
Christopher  C. 

MathewEon 
Claude  O.  Phlpps 
Roger  H.  Kerley 
Paul  M.  Hale 
Irving  Menessa 
WUUam  M.  Noble 
Stanley  M.  Hamilton 
Leonard  M.  Larese- 

Casanova 
Dennis  E.  Yoimgdahl 
Kirk  P.  Patterson 
Otto  P.  Steffln 
Carl  W.  Fisher 
Arthur  P.  Slbold,  HI 

To  be 
Terry  C.  de  la  Morln- 

lere 
Thomas  M.  Weslk 
Kenneth  H.  Volgt 
David  J.  Lystrom 
Jerome  F.  Ewen 
James  L.  Ogg 
Thomas  E.  Gerlsh 


John  O.  RoUand 
Phillip  F.  Dean 
Steven  M.  Erlcksoa 
Joseph  L.  Scott 
Lance  W.  Pape 
Glen  R.  Schaefer 
Harold  D.  Nilsson 
Duane  D.  Helton 
Lionel  Oreve 
James  L.  Murphy 
WlUlam  M.  Goodhue. 

Jr. 
WUUam  S.  Richardson 
A.  Conrad  Weymann, 

in 

David  L.  Sweetland 
Gordon  P.  Dodge 
Oeorge  R.  Knecht 
Jack  L.  WaUace 
Henry  M.  Coghlan  n 
Michael  W.  Chalfant 
Roy  K.  Matsushlge 
Richard  T.  LeRoy 
lArry  K.  Nelson 
Arthur  D.  Ross 
Colin  L.  CampbeU 
Richard  P.  Coons 
Arthur  J.  Kuhn 
John  K.  Callahan,  Jr. 

ensigns 
Fred  8.  Long 
Todd  M.  Gatea 
Leonard  D.  Ooodlsman 
Melvln  N.  Makl 
Melvln  8.  Asa  to 
Thomas  W.  Wells 
Joseph  R.  Avampato 
Gary  L.  Boyack 
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Robert  H.  Johns 

James  E   Walsh 
Carroll  D    North,  Jr 


David  M.  WtlBon 
Jame«  R  Vande'l 
William  H    Navlor 


Stephen  M.  Mark 
Thomas  C.  KalU 
Ernest  D.  Harden 


Peter  M.  Hall 
Kenlth  L.  Harris 
Michael  Engel 


James  E.  Clark  n  Keith  A.  Boe 

Donald  P.  Henneuse      Randall  B.  Cummlnas 
Dlno  J.  Perrain  ^ 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Fino  introducei  Bill  To  Deny  Federal 
Fundi  to  "Honor  System"  Local  Wel- 
fare Profp-ams 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

Of    NSW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIV'ES 
Monday.  April  25,  1966 

Mr  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
iiitroduciiig  letrislation  to  establish  a  new 
conditicn  of  Federal  aid  t<:)  help  pay  for 
local  welfare  protcrams.  Under  the  bill. 
localities  would  not  qualify  for  Federal 
aid  m  meeting  welfare  costs  unless  they 
required  investigation  or  some  corrobora- 
tion of  applicants.  New  York  City  pres- 
ently requires  such  corroboration,  but  it 
has  been  proposed  that  New  York  City 
welfare  be  put  on  the  affidavit  "honor 
system  '  Under  the  bill,  such  a  welfare 
program  allowmtj  payments  on  uncor- 
r(:>b<:)rated  affidavits  would  cease  to  be 
piiKibi?  for  Federal  aid. 

I  have  read  recently  that  a  number  of 
cities  think  that  money  will  be  saved  if 
they  forgo  redtape  and  put  welfare  on  an 
■  honor"  system,  whereby  one  can  get  on 
welfare  by  making  an  affidavit.  This 
strikes  me  a.s  absurd  I  am  willing  to 
^'rant  that  overinvesti^'atlon  is  unneces- 
sary and  unjustifiable  hara.ssment.  but  I 
feel  that  a  certain  amount  of  corrobora- 
tion of  need  is  much  m  order  to  justify 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  par- 
ticularly Federal  funds 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Qoverrunent 
ought  to  make  sure  that  la.x  Federal  stat- 
utes do  not  suffer  a  pipeline  to  be  thrust 
into  our  naticnal  treasury  by  loosely  run 
local  welfare  program  The  first  place  to 
draw  the  line  is  in  msLstlng  on  some 
corroboration  of  welfare  eligibility  be- 
fore  applicants  are  allowed  to  draw 
money  from  the  local  authorities. 

To  me.  such  a  requirement  is  simple 
commonsense.  but  I  am  aware  ttiat 
among  certain  groups,  it  Is  considered 
unkind  to  require  welfare  applicants  to 
prove  their  ehgibilitv  The  codd'mg  of 
spor^gers.  glorified  m  e.xotlc  .sociological 
jargon  blaming  the  middle  cla&s  for  the 
plight  of  the  deprived,  has  become  high 
fashion  these  days.  It  is  a  fashion  I  do 
not  subscribe  to  I  think  the  taxpayers 
are  entitled  to  know  that  welfare  appU- 
cantvS  have  proven  their  eligibility  for 
payments  made, 

I  am  disturbed  to  see  the  great  rise  In 
the  New  York  City  budget  for  welfare. 
The  proposed  $120  million  increase  will 
abvsorb  about  a  quarter  of  the  proposed 
new  revenues.  It  is  the  biggest  Increase 
in  the  budget.  If  this  increase  reflects 
the  additional  costs  the  city  welfare  de- 
partment anticipates  from  a  switch  to 
an   open -enrollment   plan   for  chiselers 


and  spongers,  then  it  is  an  increase  that 
can  and  should  be  avoided.  It  is  an  un- 
fortunate thing  when  welfare  gets  a 
budget  boost  six  times  the  size  of  the 
budget  boost  for  the  police  and  fire  de- 
partments. 

I  hope  that  my  bill  to  provide  a  Fed- 
eral set  of  minimum  welfare  eligibility 
standards  is  passed  so  that  it  can  head 
off  any  local  programs  b£ised  on  open 
enrollment  for  welfare  chiselers  and 
spongers.  Such  programs  are  bleeding 
heart  sociology  gone  mad. 


Retirement  of  Walter  M.  Hall 
of  Boyt'  Clobi  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 


Today,  boys'  clubs  in  some  430  com- 
munities serve  more  than  750,000  Ijoys  of 
all  races  and  creeds.  Their  annual  op- 
erating budgets  approximate  more  than 
$23  million  and  their  estimated  assets 
total  some  $135  million.  Mr.  Hall,  who 
received  his  undergraduate  education  at 
Indiana  University  and  his  graduate 
training  from  Columbia  University,  has 
contributed  most  significantly  to  this 
outstanding  growth  and  development  of 
the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America.  Mr.  Hall, 
along  with  his  wife,  Madeline,  will  retire 
to  their  cottage  on  beautiful  Lake  Tippe- 
canoe at  North  Webster,  and  perhaps 
spend  some  time  reminiscing  over  the 
great  job  he  has  done  for  the  service  of 
youth  and  his  country  through  his  efforts 
with  Boys'  Clubs  of  America  over  the 
many  years  of  the  past.  I  should  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
all  America  this  devotion  of  another 
great  Hoosier. 


or    IKDUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  April  25,  1966 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
t>een  called  to  my  attention  that  a  fellow 
Indlanian.  Walter  M.  HaU,  of  North 
Webster,  in  Kosciusko  County,  will  soon 
t>e  retired  from  the  stafif  of  that  great 
nationsd  youth-serving  organization. 
Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  after  having 
served  the  youth  of  our  country  in  ak 
devoted  and  dedicated  manner  for  more 
than  36  years. 

Walter  M.  Hall  is  presently  director  of 
field  service  for  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica and  has  been  a  leader  in  the  boys' 
club  movement,  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
deserving  youth  of  our  land,  for  more 
than  35  years.  He  was  appointed  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ind.,  in  1930.  His  outstanding 
work  with  this  club  attracted  national 
attention,  resulting  in  his  appointment 
to  Boys'  Clubs  of  America's  national  staff 
as  a  field  representative  in  1936. 

In  1941  he  Ijecame  the  director  of  pro- 
gram and  personnel  service,  responsible 
for  recruiting  and  training  men  for  pro- 
fessional careers  in  boys'  clubs  and  for 
their  subsequent  placement.  He  con- 
ducted boys'  club  institutes,  conferences, 
and  conventions  for  boys'  club  profes- 
sionals and  laymen  in  many  cities  in  the 
United  States.  Under  his  direction  the 
standards  and  programs  In  l)oys'  clubs 
were  greatly  improved. 

Mr.  Hall  was  appointed  director  of  field 
service  in  1949.  He  and  his  staff  advise 
and  assist  some  680  Boys'  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica with  their  programs  and  major  prob- 
lems. He  works  continuously  with  busi- 
ness, civic,  and  service  groups  Interested 
in  starting  new  boys'  clubs.  Under  his 
direction  there  has  been  an  average  of  30 
new  clubs  established  each  year  through- 
out the  United  States. 


lu-ael  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  25,  1966 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  privileged  to  celebrate  the  18th 
anniversary  of  Israel  independence.  As 
one  of  the  oldest  Middle  Eastern  States, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  yoimg- 
est,  it  was  18  years  ago  that  the  state  of 
Israel  was  established  as  a  result  of  the 
dedication  and  courage  of  such  leaders 
as  Chaim  Weizmann.  David  Ben-Gurion, 
and  many  others.  Today  Israel  stands 
on  the  soil  from  which  it  was  ejected 
nearly  two  millennia  ago  by  the  troops 
of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  Jews  of  the  ancient  states  of  Israel 
and  Judah  were  driven  into  exile  by 
Rome.  They  were  spread  among  nations 
all  over  the  glol)e,  but  were  nevertheless 
united  in  their  desire  to  return  to  Zion, 
which  was  recalled  in  all  their  prayers. 
Despite  the  differences  in  language  and 
even  social  customs  which  grew  out  of 
hxmdreds  of  years  of  exile,  this  dream 
provided  a  strong  bond  among  them. 

Beginning  in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th 
century,  a  group  of  dedicated  men  be- 
gan to  work  toward  making  the  ancient 
dream  come  true  again.  In  spite  of  the 
attempts  of  great  and  small  powers  to 
frustrate  their  dream,  the  bravery  and 
devotion  of  the  leaders  of  Zionism  were 
finally  rewarded. 

Although  the  victory  had  to  be  de- 
fended upon  the  battlefield  in  1948,  the 
same  courage  which  had  characterized 
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the  political  leadership  showed  Itself 
among  the  military  leaders  and  their 
men.  It  was  obvious  that  a  new  nation, 
willing  and  able  to  defend  its  ideals  and 
way  of  life,  had  l)een  bom. 

In  less  than  two  decades,  Israel  has 
become  a  valued  memt>er  of  the  world 
community.  It  has  extended  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  countries  less  fortimate 
than  itself  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  has 
provided  vital  technical  and  economic 
assistance  to  them.  Israel  has  created 
an  economy  with  Industries  employing 
thousands  of  highly  skilled  workers, 
while  at  the  same  time  has  turned 
thousands  of  acres  of  once  nearly  useless 
land  into  a  showplace  of  modem  Eigri- 
cultural  techniques. 

The  economic  progress,  the  political 
stability,  and  the  many  programs  of 
social  improvement  for  the  benefit  of  its 
citizens — all  testify  to  the  dedication  of 
the  Israel  people  in  making  their  country 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  modern 
in  the  world. 

We  value  Israel's  friendship  most 
highly.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  congratulations  to 
the  Israeli  people  on  their  past  progress. 
And  I  Join  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
them  many,  many  anniversaries  of 
similar  prosperity  and  good  fortune  for 
the  future. 


Jewish  War  Veterans  Adopt  Units  in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKCS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  25,  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part 
of  their  program  to  let  our  fighting  men 
in  Vietnam  know  that  they  have  not  been 
forgotten  by  the  people  back  home,  the 
Kings  County  Council  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans, in  conjimction  with  the  Crown 
Heights  Post  No.  108  JWV,  adopted  Com- 
pany B,  1st  Battalion,  2d  Infantry,  1st 
Infantry  Division,  one  of  our  Nation's 
fighting  units  in  that  coimtry. 

Gift  packages  were  recently  shipped 
to  the  men  of  Company  B  under  this  pro- 
gram. The  company  executive  officer, 
1st  Lt.  Donnie  G.  Christian,  in  acknowl- 
edging the  adoption,  said : 

Your  adoption  of  this  unit  makes  ub  even 
more  proud  to  be  Americans  and  to  be  here 
fighting  for  the  greatest  cause  on  earth— 
the  freedom  of  man  •  •  •.  Your  patriotism, 
love  of  country,  and  offer  of  assistance  la 
deeply  appreciated  by  every  member  of  this 
command. 

This  new  and  unique  adoption  pro- 
gram was  instituted  by  the  Kings  Coim- 
ty  Council  JWV  under  the  leadership  of 
Its  commander.  Leon  Deutsch.  Par- 
ticular fighting  units  are  adopted  by  the 
Kings  County  Council  and  the  various 
Jewish  War  Veterans  posts  in  Kings 
County.  Joseph  Flatow,  Jr.,  vice  com- 
inander  and  Americanism  officer  of  the 


council  is  coordinator  of  the  program 
and  assists  Commander  Deutsch. 

The  generous  cooperation  of  Brig. 
Gen.  A.  J.  Montgomery,  commander  of 
the  eastern  area  military  traffic  manage- 
ment and  terminal  service,  made  it  pos- 
sible to  expedite  the  packages  to  their 
overseas  destination  by  air  shipment 
from  McGulre  Air  Force  Base  direct  to 
Company  B  in  Vietnam. 

The  program  is  popular  both  with  our 
Vietnam  fighting  men  and  the  members 
of  the  various  Jewish  War  Veterans  posts 
in  Brooklyn,  who  defray  the  costs  of  this 
program,  and  who  feel  privileged  at  the 
opportunity  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam  for  their 
sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

I  am  sure  that  more  and  more  Amer- 
ican organizations,  veteran  and  nonvet- 
eran,  will  initiate  similar  programs. 
There  is  no  better  way  of  keeping  high 
the  morale  of  our  members  of  the  armed 
services. 


Who  Sboald  Do  the  Tesrinsj  ot  Products 
for  Safety — The  Manufacturer  or  You' 
Address  by  Congresswoman  Leonor  K. 
Sullivan  at  Consumer  .Assembly.   1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

-r 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or    MISSOUHI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  25,  1966 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  I  want  to 
congratulate  all  who  have  had  a  part  In 
organizing  and  arranging  Consumer  As- 
sembly, 1966,  a  3-day  conference  now  in 
progress  at  the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel 
featuring  a  full  review  of  all  of  the  ma- 
jor consumer  issues  now  facing  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people.  I  think 
the  work  of  this  assembly  will  be  of  great 
help  to  all  of  us  on  Capitol  Hill  who 
are  working  for  the  advancement  of  con- 
sumer legislation. 

It  was  my  privilege  today  to  address  the 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  assembly,  and  to 
discuss  two  of  the  many  sections  of  H.R. 
1235,  my  omnibus  bill  to  rewrite  the 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938. 
I  was  asked  to  talk  specifically  about  the 
premarket  testing  of  cosmetics  for  safe- 
ty, and  drugs  and  therapeutic  devices  for 
safety  and  efficacy. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  submit 
herewith  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  my  remarks,  as  follows: 
Who  SHomj)  Do  the  Testing  of  Products 
FOR  Safety — The  Majtufacturers,  or  Toxt? 
(Address  by  Congresswoman  Leonor  K.  Sul- 
UVAN,  Democrat,  of  St.  Louis,  at  luncheon 
seasion  of  Consumer  Assembly  1966,  Wash- 
ington   HUton    Hotel,    Washington,    D.C., 
April  25,  1966) 

I  am  delighted  to  have  a  part  In  this  3-day 
Consimier  Assembly  1966.  It  Is  an  excellent 
Idea  for  bringing  together  Into  sharp  focus  In 
the  Nation's  Capital  the  broad  range  of  Issues 
now  before  the  Congress  and  the  executive 


departments  affecting  co«isumer  well-being. 
David  Angevlne  of  the  U.S.  Cooperative 
League,  who  Initiated  this  Impressive  project 
and  worked  so  hard  to  make  It  into  a  reality, 
deserves  the  thanks  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  In  this  country — and  of  those  fu- 
ture Americans  who  will  be  born  Into  a  safer 
environment  when  the  objectives  of  this  as- 
sembly are  written  Into  law. 

When  I  say  that  every  American  should  be 
grateful  to  Mr.  Angevlne  and  to  everyone  who 
worked  on  this  assembly,  I  include  many 
businessmen  who  may  not,  at  this  moment, 
be  ready  to  concede  that  the  consiuner  pro- 
tections we  are  seeking  are  necessary  or  desir- 
able. But  just  because  the  bankers  and  loan 
companies,  the  automakers  and  the  drug 
processors,  the  cosmetic  firms,  and  the  gro- 
cery manufacturers  and  various  other  groups 
are  fighting  so  vigorously  against  the  kind  of 
legislation  most  of  us  here  regard  as  long 
overdue  Is  no  reason  to  assume  they're  really 
against  these  things.  In  fact.  If  we  can  go 
by  past  history  and  performance,  there  Is 
some  evidence  that  deep  down  In  their  hearts 
they  want  us  to  succeed. 

If  this  sounds  strange  and  unbelievable, 
Just  look  back  a  bit  on  what  has  happened 
before  The  food,  drug,  and  iposmetic  manu- 
facturers fought  bitterly  tea  year*  ag&lnst 
the  legislation  which  eventually  became  the 
Pood,  Drug,  and  CoemeUc  Act  of  1938. 

But  secretly  they  must  have  thought  all 
along  that  it  was  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
legislation  ever  written  by  Congress,  because, 
for  the  38  years  since  the  1938  act  was  passed, 
they  have  successfully  defended  most  of  it 
against  attack — from  those  of  us  who  thought 
It  was  far  from  perfect.  The  same  thing 
happened  with  the  1958  Pood  Additives  Act. 
The  food  industry  fought  its  enactment  re- 
lentlessly for  years;  yet  last  year,  the  head 
of  one  of  the  biggest  food  manufacturing 
firms  In  the  world  proudly  cited  this  wonder- 
ful act  as  proof  that  we  didn't  need  any  addi- 
tional laws  on  food  safety.  The  drug  manu- 
facturers, sUnUarly,  defended  the  n38  act 
so  effectively  for  so  many  years  that  it  took 
the  drama  of  the  thalidomide  tragedy  to 
enable  us  to  overcome  their  opposition  and 
pass  the  Kefauver-Harrls  Act  of  1962.  The 
cosmetic  manufacturers  are  still  the  most 
successfvU  grupporters  and  defenders  of  the 
1938  act,  as  written,  for  they  have  so  far 
staved  off  any  significant  changes  in  the  sec- 
tions applying  to  their  Industry — except  for 
the  changes  they  themselves  wanted  in  1960 
in  the  colcw  testing  requirements. 

Based  on  this  history,  I  am  sure  that  If 
we  now  pass  the  Important  bills  consumers 
need  and  want — such  as  In  consumer  credit 
disclosure.  In  packaging  and  labeling,  in  auto- 
mobile safety,  and  in  closing  the  many  loop- 
holes still  existing  In  the  Pood.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  the  same  Industries  which  are 
fighting  us  today  will  one  day  be  coming 
before  futiu-e  congressional  committees  to 
cite  the  effectiveness  of  theee  new  laws  as 
proof  of  the  fact  that  no  further  legislation 
will  then  be  necessary. 

BTTtLT-IN    LOOPHOLES    IN    C0N8TTMER 
LEGISLATION 

The  moral  of  the  story  for  consumer  groups 
Is  this:  No  matter  how  effective  a  law  may 
be  at  the  time  It  Is  enacted,  In  meeting  the 
problems  then  existing.  In  our  fast-changing 
economy  every  good  law  needs  periodic  up- 
dating and  Improvement  to  meet  new  con- 
ditions and  situations. 

Moreover,  it  Is  an  unfortunate  fact  that 
laws  intended  to  protect  oonsimaers  are  fre- 
quently provided,  at  the  time  of  passage  with 
some  built-in  defects  inserted  deliberately  for 
the  purpose  of  gu-lng  a  particular  economic 
interest  as  escape  route.  The  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  is  full  of  them — from  the 
exemption  for  soap  written  In  from  the  very 
beginning  in  1938  to  the  provision  of  the 
1962  act  giving  feed  manufacturers  the  right 
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to  ixae  :ancer-cau«lng  coloring  matter  In  their 
feeds  for  meat  animals  as  long  as  no  one  can 
prove  a  residue  U  left  In  the  meat  after 
slaiighter 

I  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  a  ra- 
tlma!  explanation  from  anyone  In  the  feed 
business,  or  on  the  committee  which  handled 
the  1962  act,  for  the  Inclusion  of  this  par- 
ticular provision  Coloring  matter  serves 
absoiutelv  no  purpose  In  animal  feeds  ex- 
cept to  Identify  which  feeds  are  which, 
so  that  when  the  farmer  Is  supposed 
to  stop  feeding  certain  hormones  or  other 
medicated  feeds  a  certain  number  of 
hours  before  the  animal  goes  to  slaughter, 
It  is  easy  to  tell  by  the  color  that  a  certain 
feed  is  not  to  be  used  But  under  what 
stretch  of  the  imagination  would  this  make 
It  necessary  to  have  a  carcinogenic  dye  for 
this  purpose^  This  Is  a  mystery  I  have  never 
sclved  Instead  I  just  keep  trying  to  repeal 
this  priTvislon  and  eventually.  I  am  sure 
this  will  be  done  Although  I  don't  know 
why  the  feed  Industry  wanted  this  provision 
in  the  first  place,  since  I  don't  think  any 
of  them  actually  \i?e  carcinogenic  coloring 
matter  for  this  purpose.  I  do  know  that  It 
went  Into  the  law  with  everyone's  eyes  open 
to  the  existence  of  this  loophole. 

But  In  any  event,  let's  not  despair  because 
of  the  opposition  to  the  various  "truth-ln" 
bills  cr  consumer  safety  measures  from  the 
lnd\.;strle8  which  would  be  affected  or  fur- 
ther regulated  by  such  enactme.'its.  We 
should  Just  go  on  the  assumption,  is  I  said, 
that  they  really  want  us  to  succeed  so  that 
tne  ;:jan  companies,  for  Instance,  or  the  1q- 
stallment  houses  can  on  some  future  day  go 
Into  the  Stare  legislatures  and  say  that  tight- 
ening of  the  State  laws  over  usurious  Interest 
rates  is  not  really  necessary  because  the 
Federal  Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act  gave  to  the 
borrower  all  the  protection  necessary 

I  am  not  going  to  go  Into  'truth-ln-lend- 
tng  ,>r  all  of  the  other  consumer  issues  here, 
because.  In  your  all-day  sessions,  you  are 
covering  these  in  detail.  I  have  been  asked 
to  d!scu.ss  speclflcally  the  Iniportance  of  pre- 
testing of  products  for  safety,  since  this  Is  one 
of  the  most  important  aspects  of  H.R  1235, 
mv  omnibus  bill  to  rewrite  the  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  particularly  as  regards 
Cosmetics  and  the  various  medical  ,^nd  thera- 
peutic devices 

A  bit  of  background  might  be  appropriate. 
The  1938  act  was  passed  oii  a  wave  of  public 
alarm  ')ver  untested  new  drugs  which  had 
unexpected  side  effects,  such  as  the  case  of 
one  prescription  drug  which  killed  nearly 
100  persons.  This  occurred  Just  about  the 
time  a  number  of  wenien  were  blinded  by 
unsafe  eve  pjreparatlons.  The  need  for  Fed- 
eral laws  covering  cosmetics  had  been  recog- 
nised '..r  a  long  time,  but  none  existed  The 
need  for  tighter  Federal  laws  over  drugs  had 
been  developing  ever  since  the  original  Pure 
Pood  and  Drug  Act  of  1906  outlawed  nar- 
cotics and  similar  ingredients  from  the  so- 
called  patent  medicines  For  its  day  the 
1938  act  was  a  good  law  insofar  as  new  drags 
were  concerned:  it  required  that  they  go 
through  extensive  pretesting  for  safety  be- 
fore they  could  be  cleared  for  marketing 
But  all  the  law  did  about  cosmetics  and 
therapeutic  devices  was  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment the  power  to  remove  from  the  market 
those  which  it  could  legally  prove  were  un- 
safe And  that  is  what  we  have  been  stuck 
with  for  nearly  30  years 

NKAIi:..'T  200    MILLIOW    GUINEA     PIOS 

In  other  words  when  you  use  any  co8- 
metlc  item  or  medical  type  device-  par- 
ticularly if  it  is  a  new  one  Just  Introduced — 
you  are  the  key  scientist  who  is  doing  the 
testing  for  safety.  Many  of  us  remember  the 
itlr  created  a  generation  ago  by  the  book 
"Twenty  Million  Oulnea  Pigs,"  a  phocking 
Introduction  to  tl^  haxarda  of  the  market- 
place m  cons'umer  'gosjds  of  all  kinds.     Yet, 


today,  we  are  still  the  guinea  pigs — only  now 
tbere  are  nearly  300  million  of  us  acting 
In    that  capacity. 

There  Is  hardly  an  American  of  either  sex 
or  of  any  age  who  does  not  frequently  use 
numerous  Items  officially  designated  as  cos- 
metics or  therapeutic  devices,  from  baby 
powder  to  heating  pads,  from  deodorants 
to  electric  toothbrushes. 

For  men  and  children,  cosmetics  are  stlU 
rather  new,  but  women  have  used  cosmetics 
for  so  many  thousands  of  years  that  the  Bible 
has  many  references  to  such  use.  I  read  the 
other  day  about  an  18th  century  bill  intro- 
duced In  the  English  Parliament  which  was 
aimed  at  women  "beguiling  men  into  matri- 
mony by  the  use  of  scents,  paints,  cosmetics, 
washes,  false  hair,  false  teeth.  Spanish  wool, 
Iron  stays,  hoops,  high-heeled  shoes,  and 
bolstered  hips"  and  making  such  marriages 
null  and  void  and  the  penalty  the  same  as 
for  witchcraft. 

Fortunately,  it  did  not  pass. 

Generally  speaking,  mankind  has  always 
looked  tolerantly,  even  enthusiastically,  on 
the  efforts  by  women  to  make  themselves 
look  more  attractive.  And  the  laws  relating 
to  cosmetics  have  been  written,  up  to  now. 
largely,  if  not  exclusively,  by  men.  I  don't 
think  any  of  the  comparatively  few  women 
to  have  served  in  Congress  ever  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  committees  which  consider 
such  legislation. 

In  writing  laws  dealing  with  cosmetics,  the 
men  in  Congress  have  been  more  than  Just 
hesitant — they've  been  downright  scared — to 
do  anything  which  could  be  construed  as 
interfering  with  women's  inherent  right  to 
try  to  be  more  beautiful.  In  the  1038  act. 
coal  tar  hair  dyes  were  given  a  special  ex- 
emption— It  doesnt  make  any  dilTerence  how 
dangerous  they  are  as  long  as  the  label  carries 
a  warning  telling  you  to  make  a  patch  test 
each  time  you  use  It.  But  many  women  dont 
bother  and  some  beauty  shops  are  also  care- 
less about  testing.  Four  years  ago.  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  held 
some  very  brief  hearings  on  the  safe  cos- 
metics provision  of  my  omnibus  bill — the 
only  such  hearing  In  14  years,  I  might  add — 
and  the  gallant  gentlemen  on  the  committee 
constantly  asked  me  to  reassure  them  that  I 
was  not  trying  to  get  them  to  pass  legislation 
to  make  women  less  beautiful.  When  I  ex- 
plained that  the  only  handicap  my  bill  would 
place  In  women's  path  to  loveliness  would  be 
the  elimination  from  commerce  of  beauty 
preparations  which  were  not  safe  to  use — in- 
cluding coal  tar  hair  dyes  containing  poison- 
ous or  otherwise  dangerous  Ingredients — one 
Member  told  me  he  had  received  hundreds  of 
letters,  and  petitions  signed  by  thousands  of 
women  in  beauty  parlors,  pleading  for  the 
right  to  continue  to  color  their  hair.  Of 
course,  this  was  a  false  alarm  because  hair 
colors  would  not  be  outlawed — Just  unsafe 
ones. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  Kefauver-Harrla  bill 
came  before  the  House,  there  was  an  amend- 
ment Inserted  by  the  committee  which  made 
clear  that  nothing  in  the  bill's  sections  apply- 
ing to  prescription  drugs  should  be  construed 
as  applying  to  coal  tar  hair  dyes.  I  always 
knew  that  hair  coloring  could  do  a  lot  for  a 
woman's  looks  or  morale,  but  I  never 
suspected  that  a  Federal  Judge  could  con- 
ceivably regard  It  as  a  prescription  drug. 
Tet — there  is  that  amazing,  ungermalne  pro- 
vision In  the  1962  prescription  drug  act,  Jtist 
hanging  there  like  a  forlorn  and  irrelevant 
beacon  of  hope  for  American  women,  assuring 
them  that  Dr.  Frances  Kelsey  would  not 
examine  into  the  formulas  of  hair  dyes  In  her 
work  on  the  safety  of  prescription  drugs. 
This  is  a  sample  of  how  gallant  the  Congress 
can  be  on  the  subject  of  female  beauty.  Ap- 
parently. It's  aU  right  to  lose  your  hair  and 
infect  your  scalp  from  a  poisonous  hair  dye — 
or  go  blind  if  It  gets  in  your  eyes — Just  so 
yotir  Inherent  right  to  use  tmsafe  hair  dyes 


Is  not   interfered  with  by  any  law  dealing 
with  prescription  drugs. 

rKEQtmKT    CHANCES    IN    COSMETIC    INGREDrCNTS 

We  could  do  with  a  lot  less  gallantry  of 
that  nature  where  our  health  and  safety 
are  at  stake.  Yet  the  only  cosmetics  we  can 
readily  get  at  effectively  and  require  proof  of 
safety  before  they  are  put  on  the  market  are 
those  which  have  characteristics  of  drugs — 
such  as  the  antlperspirants  or  the  glamorous 
skin  tighteners  which  appeared  briefly  not 
so  long  ago  featuring  a  "magic  ingredient" 
which  was  derived  from  cattle  blood  and 
which  are  presently  In  Umbo  because  they 
have  been  designated  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  as  drugs  subject  to  premar- 
ket  safety  clearance.  Most  cosmetics,  how- 
ever, do  not  come  under  that  heading. 

The  research  literature  of  the  cosmetic 
industry,  intended  for  the  trade's  own  guid- 
ance rather  than  for  the  general  public,  and 
the  literature  of  dermatology  both  are  full 
of  warnings  about  the  possible  toxicity  of 
various  chemicals  being  tried  In  cosmetic 
preparations  and  stressing  over  and  over  that 
only  prolonged  use  by  humans  can  establish 
their  stability.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  most 
cosmetics  are  dangerous;  most  of  them  are 
safe.  But  people  frequently  become  sensi- 
tive to  a  oosmsttc  they  have  safely  used  for 
some  time.  The  question  the  manufacturer 
must  decide  after  enough  complaints  of  this 
nature  Is  whether  to  change  his  formula 
until  new  complaints  pile  up,  or  Just  write 
off  the  complaints  to  extrasensltlvlty  on  the 
part  of  some  customers,  and  pay  an  occasional 
Insurance  claim. 

Occasionally  a  new  product  will  be  mar- 
keted which  causes  such  agony  and  physical 
damage  to  some  users  that  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  hears  about  it  and 
moves  promptly  to  take  It  off  the  market. 
Such  was  the  case  some  years  ago  with  the 
press-on  artiflclal  fllngernalls  which,  after 
several  days  or  several  separate  applications, 
began  to  peel  off  the  users'  own  nails.  Such 
was  the  case  with  the  home  permanent  con- 
taining a  neutralizing  solution  which  tem- 
porarily blinded  some  women  and  In  one 
instance,  ate  away  the  entire  membranelike 
tissue  covering  the  cornea  of  one  eye.  Such 
is  the  case  with  hair  preparations  which  oc- 
casionally cause  baldness. 

"WTien  It  comes  to  therapeutic,  prosthetic, 
and  diagnostic  devices,  the  same  loophole- 
ridden  procedures  apply :  Anyone  can  market 
anything,  and  If  It  turns  out  to  be  dangerous, 
It  Is  up  to  the  Government  to  find  out  about 
it  and  take  It  off  the  market.  This  provides 
a  quick  road  to  riches  for  charlatans  and  for 
quacks  of  all  kinds,  who  dream  up  magic  de- 
vices for  curing  whatever  alls  you.  They  pro- 
mote quick  sales  before  Uncle  Sam  catches 
up  with  them  and  prohibits  further  distribu- 
tion. Worse  than  the  qusujkery,  however.  Is 
the  fact  that  scffne  of  these  devices  are  down- 
right dangerous  to  use.  This  same  loophole 
In  the  law  applies  also  to  medical  devices 
used  in  good  faith  by  legitimate  practition- 
ers— artiflclal  hip  Joints  made  from  the 
wrong  plastic,  which  break  within  the  body 
and  have  to  be  replaced;  plates  and  screws 
used  in  mending  broken  bones  and  which  fail 
or  corrode  and  produce  adverse  reactions  re- 
quiring additional  operations.  Like  cos- 
metics, these  materials  do  not  have  to  be 
proved  safe  in  use  before  they  are  sold.  My 
bill  would  require  their  preclearance  not  only 
for  safety  but  also  for  effectiveness  as  well, 
before  they  are  marketed. 

However.  I  have  not  proposed  preclearance 
of  cosmetics  for  effectiveness  because,  frankly, 
I  think  that  would  virtually  destroy  the 
cosmetic  Industry  and  take  a  lot  of  fun  out 
of  women's  lives.  We  buy  cosmetics  knowing 
full  well  the  glittering  advertisements  are  a 
lot  of  bunk,  but  we  can  dream,  cant  we? 
Moat  of  us  know  that  the  $6  Jar  of  cream  will 
do  no  more  for  us  than  the  60  cent  Jar— the 
perfume  may  be  a  bit  more  subtle — but  those 
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who  can  afford  the  f S  Jar.  and  some  who  can- 
not, buy  it  anyway  on  the  outside  chance 
that  perhaps  it  might  be  a  bit  more  effective. 
At  least  they  feel  better  about  it.  For  those 
who  want  to  save  money  and  still  be  beauti- 
ful, It  Is  possible  to  mix  up  a  batch  of 
creams  or  emollients  In  the  kitchen,  as  our 
mothers  and  grandmothers  often  did.  But 
I  do  not  foresee  any  great  revival  of  this 
old-fashioned  Idea. 

OOSMSnC   INDTTST8T    KNO'WS    NrW    LAW    18 
INEVITABLE 

But  regardless  of  the  effectiveness  of 
cosmetic  preparations  In  accomplishing  the 
things  we  hope  or  trust  or  pray  they  will  do 
for  us.  we  are  certainly  entitled  to  reason- 
able guarantees  as  to  the  safety  of  the  ma- 
terials used,  and  we  do  not  have  that  assur- 
ance now  except  to  the  extent  that  the 
manufacturer  voluntarily  tests  his  own  prod- 
ucts for  safety.  And  he  never  tells  us  what 
he  discovers  about  the  dangers  In  his 
products.  He  doesnt  even  have  to  let  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  know. 

Until  new  legislation  is  passed,  we  ■will  con- 
tinue to  do  the  testing  at  our  own  risk  and 
expense  for  the  manufacturer — we  ■will  con- 
tinue to  be  guinea  pigs  for  Industry  which 
markets  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  products 
each  year.  ^ 

After  14  years  of  trying  to  get  safe-eosmetlc 
legislation  through  Congress,  I  should  be  dis- 
couraged, I  suppose,  because  the  law  Is  still 
so  deficient.  But  so  much  has  been  happen- 
ing on  the  consumer  front  In  recent  yesaw — 
and  this  assembly  today  Is  a  good  lllxrstratlon 
of  what  I  am  referring  to — that  I  now  have 
renewed  confidence  we  are  going  to  win  the 
cosmetic  battle,  and  many  other  consumer 
objectives  as  well.  The  cosmetic  Ind^ustry  Is 
already  resigned  to  a  pretesting  law,  even 
though  It  fights  hard  to  delay  the  day  of 
reckoning  as  long  as  possible  and  to  make 
the  new  law  as  easy  to  live  ■with  as  possible. 
But  It  is  aware  that  such  a  law  is  inevitable, 
and  that  It  is  necessary.  The  industry  lobby- 
ists will  do  their  best  to  load  it  down  with 
escape  clauses,  of  course.  So  we  must  be 
alert  not  to  settle  for  less  than  an  adequate 
'  statute. 

If  any  of  you  like  the  Idea  of  being  a  guinea 
pig  for  the  cosmetic  and  medical  device  and 
over-the-counter  drug  industries — to  do  their 
testing  for  them  so  that  they  eventually  find 
out  through  your  experience,  or  suffering, 
which  of  their  products  are  not  safe  enough 
to  risk  further  Insurance  claims,  or  a  bad 
public  Image — It  Is  certainly  your  right  un- 
der present  law  to  continue  In  that  role. 

But  I  think  most  Americans.  Including 
every  one  here  today,  will  prefer  to  require 
the  manufacturer  to  have  the  testing  done  at 
his  own  expense  before  he  sells  the  product — 
and  then  be  able  to  stand  behind  It  after- 
ward. Many  manufacturers  do  that  now; 
some  do  not.  It's  time  all  of  them  were 
stopped  from  using  the  customer  as  an  un- 
witting volunteer  to  test  their  products  for 
safety,  and  from  making  the  customer  pay. 
In  money  and  In  possible  discomfort,  too,  for 
that  dubious  privilege. 


Israel   Independence 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  JCASSACHtrsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  25.  1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  18th  anniversary  of  Israel  In- 
dependence.   It  is  hard  to  Imagine  a 


1, 


nation  established  under  less  auspicious 
circumstances.  Formed  by  a  group  that 
had  suffered  the  cruelest  possible  out- 
rages, threatened  by  militant  and  hostile 
neighbors,  and  located  in  an  area  where 
only  a  fraction  of  the  land  was  arable, 
Israel  was  a  new  nation  for  which  many 
held  out  litUe  hope  in  1948. 

The  achievements  of  this  small  nation 
In  the  brief  period  of  18  years  are  truly 
remarkable.  Irrigation,  imaginatively 
applied,  has  transformed  an  arid  desert 
into  lush  productive  land.  The  amount 
of  arable  land  is  360  percent  greater  than 
at  the  time  of  Israel's  establishment. 

Hard  work  and  determination  have 
produced  an  armual  growth  rate  of  10 
percent.  Originally,  one  of  the  recipi- 
ents of  U.S.  foreign  assistance,  Israel  Is 
now  able  to  help  other  developing  coim- 
tries  through  technical  assistance. 

Yet  all  of  the  hard  work  and  sacrifice 
that  has  made  this  splendid  growth  and 
accomplishment  possible  has  not  dimmed 
the  enormous  contributions  of  Israel  to 
the  world's  cultural  life. 

Truly,  Israel  is  a  model  of  what  can  be 
achieved  by  small  nations,  under  the  most 
difficult  conditions.  This  small  country 
is  a  bastion  of  freedom,  progress,  and 
stability  in  a  world  marked  for  its  un- 
certainty and  turbulence.  Israel  has 
demonstrated  to  the  world  once  again  the 
tremendous  power  of  a  free  and  deter- 
mined people.  We  congratulate  Israel 
on  this  18th  tmniversary  of  independence 
and  wish  that  nation  and  its  people  con- 
tinued growth  and  achievement. 


Armenian  Martyri'  Day — 1915 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF   MICHTCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  25, 1966 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  marks  the  51st  anniversary  of  the 
Turkish  massacres  of  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple. The  long  and  turbulent  history  of 
the  Armenian  people  is  full  of  calamities 
and  tragedies,  but  the  wholesale  mas- 
sacres of  1915  is  the  unprecedented  na- 
tional tragedy  in  their  modern  history. 

In  that  year  more  than  1  million  Ar- 
menians In  Turkey  were  murdered,  and 
many  hundred  thousand  others  lost  their 
lives  through  famine  and  enslavement. 
Killed  were  the  clergymen,  teachers, 
writers,  and  leaders  of  the  Armenian  E>eo- 
ple.  The  young  women  were  enslaved 
and  the  able-bodied  men  were  murdered. 
The  remaining  Armenians  were  forced  to 
march  barefooted  to  their  ultimate  de- 
struction In  the  distant  deserts  of  Syria 
and  Iraq. 

The  Armenians  are  perhaps  the  oldest 
of  the  civilized  races  in  western  Asia  and 
were  the  first  nation  in  the  world  to  ac- 
cept Christianity  as  their  state  religion. 
In  the  high  mountains  which  are  his 
home  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Caspian  Sea.  the  Armenian  has  toiled  in- 
dustriously and  peacefully.    Here  they 


have  maintained  their  culture  and  tradi- 
tions against  alien  conquest. 

As  the  Armenians  observe  the  anni- 
versary of  their  martyrdom  In  due  so- 
lemnity, let  us  join  them  in  their  despect- 
ful  remembrance. 


John  J.  McFall't  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  25, 1966 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
most  capable  and  dedicated  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  is  my  esteemed  good  friend 
the  Honorable  John  J.  McFall.  For  10 
years  he  has  given  distinguished  repre- 
sentation to  the  great  15th  Congressional 
District  of  California.  The  citizens  of 
that  district  recently  honored  him  with  a 
testimonial  dinner  at  which  the  Honor- 
able Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F. 
O'Brien  spoke  of  John  McFall's  accom- 
plishments and  of  his  splendid  record  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  com- 
mend the  Postmaster  CJeneral's  excel- 
lent speech  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  si)eech  follows: 
Address   bt   Postmaster   Genebal   Lawrence 

F.  O'BaniN.  DiNNEE  FOB  Congressman  John 

McPaLL.  at  the  FAIBOROUNDS  ACBlCtTLTUBAl. 

BUIU3IN0.  STOCKTON.  CALIF..  APRn.  16.  1966 

Reverend  De  Vrles,  Congressman  McFall, 
Chairman  Wisdom.  Chairman  Darrah.  Mayor 
Rlshwaln,  and  Dr.  Barkett.  I  am  delighted  to 
be  with  you  this  evening. 

And  I  am  proud  to  be  representing  Presi- 
dent Johnson  who  joins  with  you  In  this 
15th  Congressional  District  In  expressing  ad- 
miration and  appreciation  for  a  remarkable 
man,  and  a  great  legislator,  your  own  Con- 
gressman John  McFaia. 

Some  time  back  I  read  the  findings  of  a 
Gallup  poll  that  admittedly  surprised  me. 

According  to  the  pollsters,  57  percent  of 
the  American  p>eople  were  ■unable  to  identify 
their  Congressman. 

I  can  think  of  a  few  Congressmen  who 
might  have  derived  a  lot  of  aid  and  comfort 
from  those  figures. 

But  I  can  tell  you  that  the  man  you  are 
honoring  tonight  isn't  one  of  them. 

And  It's  ob^vlous  from  looking  at  this  fine 
crowd  here  In  Stockton  that  you  all  know 
him  and  respect  him. 

And  you  should  know  and  respect  him. 

I  have  become  fairly  well  acquainted  with 
Congress  and  I  can  tell  you  that  John  Mo- 
Pall  has,  during  his  almost  10  years  of  serr- 
Ice.  complied  an  outstanding  reputation  for 
his  knowledge,  his  drive,  his  fairness,  and  cer- 
tainly for  his  continuous,  constructive — and 
successful — efforts  to  advance  the  Interests 
of  his  constituents  and,  more  theji  that,  the 
Interests  of  this  Nation. 

CaUfomla  voters  have  proven  themselves 
unustially  sharp,  so  sharp  Indeed  that  they 
have  punctured  some  rather  large  and  overly 
Inflated  political  balloons. 

I'm  told  by  an  Insider  that  during  the 
annual  Thanksgiving  parade,  given  by  Macy's 
Department  Store  In  America's  large«t  city 
and  second  largest  State,  they  try  to  keep 
gas  bags  away  from  any  visiting  Calif omlans. 

Well,  never  fear,  you  don't  have  to  go  Bast, 
for  you  can  get  some  pretty  strange  gas  bags 
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thU  coming  November,  iong  before  Than^- 

glving. 

Thanksgiving  wUJ,  naturally,  come  after- 
ward. 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  spend  a  little  time 
talking  to  you  about  America's  No.  I  Indus- 
try. 

It  Is  an  Industrv-  that  Is  of  more  than  pass- 
ing importance  here  In  California. 

It  ts  an  industry  thai  hat  received  un- 
usual— in  fact  unprecedenied — support  from 
the  89th  Ccjiigress.  and  from  leading  Demo- 
crats ijke  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Johm  McFall. 

What  :s  that  industry? 

.Automobiles,  airplanes,  construction,  mis- 
sives   -henilcaJs? 

No  though  the  industry  I  have  in  mind  is 
basic  to  the  growth  of  ail  of  these,  and  In- 
deed every  other  Industry 

I  am  talking  about  education. 

In  today's  complicated  world,  the  nation 
that  Invests  in  itself  through  education  Is 
the  nation  that  is  on  its  way  to  new  great- 
ness. Or  as  another*  Postmaster  General 
named  Benjamin  Franklin  once  put  it  more 
cclorfuiiy  Tf  you  pour  your  pocketbook 
Into   your  head,  it  will  never  be  stolen." 

Education  is  the  skeleton  Key  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

It  can  open  any  door 

For  me.  as  the  son  of  immlgrania,  it  opened 
the  door  to  opp<3rtunlt.y,  just  kus  it  has  lor 
so  many  millions  of  Americans 

We  have  already  done  more  to  educate  to- 
morrow's citizens  than  any  other  society  in 
history. 

But  though  we  have  done  well,  I  think 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  we  have  not  done  as 
weii  as  we  could,  or  as  well  as  we  should 

This  administration  and  this  generation 
of  Americans  have  committed  their  resources, 
their  energy,  their  ideas,  and  their  hearts  to 
the  proposition  that  every  child  in  this  land 
8hai!  have  a  chance  to  broaden  his  horizons 
and   lead  a  decent  productive  life 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  summed  up 
an  entire  nation's  determination  when  he 
declared  I  wish  to  see  an  Anierlca  In  which 
no  young  person,  whatever  the  circum- 
stances, shall  reach  the  age  of  21  without 
the  health,  education,  and  skills  that  will 
give  him  the  opportunity  to  be  an  effective 
citizen  and  a  self-supporting   individual." 

That  Is  our  goal,  and  we  will  not  rest  until 
we  have  achieved  It. 

We  are  taking  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
deprived  pre-school-age  children  under  Pro]- 
ect  HeadsttiTt  each  summer  and  putting  them 
In  an  environment  that  will  prepare  them 
for  8ch(X)l  and  wU!  encourage  them  to  fulfill 
their  FKJtential 

And  lit  the  same  time  we  are  going  to  Im- 
prove their  health  and  physical  abilities. 

We  are  now  st-irting  to  send  enthusiastic 
and  specially  trained  teachers  to  poverty 
areas  under  President  Johnson's  National 
Teacher  Corps 

We  are  putting  food  in  millions  of  aching. 
empty  stomach.s  through  the  school  lunch 
program  and  the  food  stamp  program,  and 
we  know  from  experience  that  in  so  doing, 
we  will  be  providing  countless  children  with 
their  only  decent  meal  of  the  day. 

We  are  diking  5  million  educationally  de- 
prived children  from  low-tnoome  faznlllea 
and  giving  them  a  second  chance  under  the 
great  new  Elementary-Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1968 

We  are  going  to  build  new  schools  for 
them,  put  books  in  their  hands,  establish 
remedial  reading  centers  for  them,  and  hire 
more  teachers  for  them 

We  are  giving  hundreds  of  thous^inds  of 
school  dropouts  a  new  lease  on  life  Ln  Job 
Corps  Centers 

We  axe  find  ns  p.-irt-time  Jobs  for  other 
young  men  and  women  to  enable  them  to 
stay  in  sch(X)l- -or  return  to  school — under 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corp* 


We  are  teaching  new  skills  to  hundreds 
of  thovuands  of  other  school  dropouts  tmder 
the  manpower  training  program. 

Our  first  Postmaster  General  once  re- 
marked that  "Well  done  Is  better  than 
well  said." 

And  I  can  tell  you  that  Johk  McFall  was 
following  this  precept  when  he  stood  up 
and  was  counted  as  voting  for  the  Presi- 
dent's elementary  and  secondary  schocd  bill, 
the  Higher  Education  Act,  the  Natlonai 
Teacher  Corps,  and  the  other  great  new 
programs  to  give  all  our  children  the  finest 
possible  skeleton  key  to  the  doors  of  life. 

Congressman  McFall 's  whole  career  Is  an 
example  of  action  designed  to  solve  prob- 
lenui  and  help  people. 

Yes,  my  friends,  education  U  tbe  baalc 
element  of  our  tUne. 

And  vkTHN  McFall  has  signed  up  for  tbe 
duration  In  this  work. 

He  has  done  well  by  his  country  and  his 
district,  by  you  and  your  children  in  voting 
for  a  stronger  educational  system. 

But,  my  friends,  as  we  move  forward  In 
the  fields  of  education,  medicare,  civil  rights 
and  many  other  areas  at  home,  the  overrid- 
ing Issue  of  our  time  Is  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  the  protection  of  democracy  wher- 
ever It  is  threatened. 

The  President,  the  Vice  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  others  have  explained 
time  and  again  why  we  are  In  Vietnam  and 
what  we  seek  to  achieve  there. 

As  President  Johnson  said  when  he  ac- 
cepted the  National  Freedom  Award:  "Our 
purp>oee  in  Vietnam  Is  to  prevent  the  success 
of  aggression. 

"It  Is  not  conquest;  it  is  not  empire;  It  Is 
not  foreign  bases;  It  Is  not  domination. 

"It  Is.  simply  put.  Just  to  prevent  the  force- 
ful conquest  of  South  Vietnam  by  North 
Vietnam." 

Our  objectives  are  clear — clear  to  anyone 
who  examines  the  situation  honestly. 

But  what  Is  not  at  all  clear  Is  how  we  could 
pull  out  and  still  keep  faith  with  our  history 
and  our  heritage. 

This  Nation  has  been  committed  to  the 
principle  of  self-determination  since  Its  birth. 

If  we  abandon  South  Vietnam  to  naked 
Conununlst  aggression  we  do  more  than  jxist 
break  a  commitment  to  an  ally,  we  break 
faith  with  almost  200  years'  commitment  to 
freedom;  we  break  faith  with  ourselves. 

I  wonder  If  those  who  counsel  us  to  pull 
out  of  Vietnam  would  apply  the  same  selfish 
reasoning  to  our  efforts  to  fight  jjoverty, 
Ignorance  and  tolerance  at  home. 

Would  they  abandon  the  war  on  poverty 
because  only  one  In  five  Americans  is  p>oor? 

Would  they  abandon  the  fight  for  eqtial 
rights  for  all  Americans  because  only  a  mi- 
nority Is  deprived  of  them? 

Would  they  say  It  is  enough  that  most 
Americans  can  exercise  their  right  to  vote? 

I  cannot  believe  this  generation  of  Amer- 
icans Is  prepared  to  abandon  principle.  Is 
prepared  to  abandon  the  sacrifices  we  and 
others  have  made.  Is  prepared  to  abandon 
our  efforts  to  show  aggressors  that  violence 
does  not  pay  In  today's  world  merely  because 
the  taak  Is  difficult,  the  way  rocky  and  full  of 
pitfalls,  the  country  far  away,  and  the  people 
yellow  of  sitln. 

This  Is  not  the  American  way. 

We  were  never  a  nation  of  losers — and  1 
dont  think  we  are  ready  to  become  loaers 
now. 

This  ts  particularly  so  when  we  do  not  seek 
to  win  land,  or  colonies,  or  any  form  of  ma- 
terial gain. 

Otir  Is  not  a  selfish  fight — and  I  think  that 
Is  something  we  can  all  be  proud  of. 

What  then  do  we  seek  to  win? 

The  answer  Is  simple  to  say — difficult  to 
achieve. 

For  our  gotd  Is  Vietnam  Is  nothing  more 
than  an  honorable  peace — Where  freedom  Ijs 


safe,  where  bimfian  rights  can  thrive,  where 
terror  has  no  place. 

We  have  undertaken  the  moet  Intensive 
search  for  peace  In  history. 

You  cannot  find  In  all  the  annals  of  man  a 
nation  with  our  overwhelming  force  that  has 
searched  more  sincerely  or  more  thorou^ly 
for  ijeace. 

That  search  has  taken  many  forms,  and 
has  been  directed  through  many  channels. 

We  have  twice  paused  In  our  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  the  laet  one  for  37  days; 

We  have  asked  no  less  than  116  nations  to 
help  us  find  peace; 

We  have  requested  the  good  offices  of  HU 
Holiness  the  Pope,  and  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Covmcll  of  NATO,  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  the  Organization  of  Afri- 
can Unity,  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross: 

We  have  sent  six  special  Presidential  en- 
voys to  34  countries  on  a  peace-seeking  mis- 
sion; 

We  have  stated  we  would  discuss  any  pro- 
posals, without  limit,  without  preconditions; 

We  have  made  it  clear  we  would  discuss 
peace  formally  In  a  conference,  or  privately; 

We  have  submitted  tbe  matter  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  United  Nations; 

We  have  brought  our  desire  for  peace  to 
the  direct  attention  of  Communist  China 
through  numerous  meetings  of  the  Chinese 
Ambassador  with  our  Ambassador  in  Warsaw 
and  our  Secretary  of  State  has  met  more 
than  120  times  with  high  officials  of  other 
governments    In    this    unprecedented    effort. 

But  It  takes  two  to  make  peace. 

And  thus  far  Hanoi  has  spurned  every 
gesture. 

Some  whose  concern  over  the  Vietnamese 
conflict  causes  them  to  ignore  our  unprece- 
dented and  sincere  drive  for  peace  have 
asked,  "What  Is  wrong  with  our  policy?" 

I  think  our  Secretary  of  State  gave  a  simple, 
direct,  and  Irrefutable  response  when  he  said, 
"is  It  Just  possible  that  there  Is  something 
wrong  with  them?" 

With  the  situation  existing  that  we  are 
searching  for  and  our  adversary  Is  spuming 
peace,  it  Is  obvious  that  our  withdrawal 
would  lead  only  to  Communist  domination 
by  force  of  arms,  not  by  the  free  choice  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Our  concern  In  Vietnam  Is  to  see  that  the 
I>eople  are  not  denied  that  freedom  of  choice. 

To  that  end  President  Johnson  has  asked 
for  the  help,  the  understanding,  the  com- 
mitment of  every  citizen. 

He  has  asked  for  that  help,  that  imder- 
standlng,  that  commitment — and  now  I 
quote  his  own  words — "so  this  united  people 
may  show  forth  to  all  the  world  that  America 
has  not  ended  the  only  struggle  that  is 
worthy  of  man's  unceasing  sacrifice — the 
struggle  to  be  free." 

We  cannot  abandon  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom in  Vietnam  Just  as  we  cannot  abandon 
the  fight  to  make  sure  the  blessings  of  our 
own  freedom  are  shared  fully  by  every 
American. 

These  responsibilities  we  must  shoulder,  at 
home  and  abroad,  require  courageous,  dedi- 
cated, enlightened  leadership,  in  Congress  as 
well  as  In  the  executive  branch. 

During  his  five  terms  In  Congress,  John 
McFall  has  continually  displayed  those 
strong  qualities  of  leadership. 

His  fellow  Congressmen  certainly  recog- 
nized this  when  they  chose  him  to  be  zone 
whip  for  the  California  Democratic  delega- 
tion— establishing  him  as  one  of  a  handful 
who  lead  the  Congress — mold  Its  policy- 
direct  Its  activity. 

His  powers  of  persuasion  and  leadership 
have  resulted  In  many  direct  benefits  to  this 
district,  particularly  In  flood  control,  irriga- 
tion, and  conservation. 
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We  quite  literally  see  concrete  evidence  of 
his  effectiveness  In  the  New  Hogan,  Coman- 
che, and  New  Melones  Dams — which  serve 
to  support  his  reputation  of  being  a  good 
dam  builder,  and  vice  versa. 

Congressman  McFall  was  a  tower  of 
strength  In  helping  to  pass  Important  na- 
tional legislation  proposed  by  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Johnson,  legislation 
such  as  tax  reform,  economic  opportunity, 
and  medicare  that  have  produced  greater 
prosperity  and  assured  wider  participation  In 
the  bounty  of  this  great  land. 

And  there  Is  no  doubt  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  you  and  America  effectively 
if  you  give  him  your  support.  If  you  do  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  keep  this  man  of  section 
In  Congress. 

Continue  to  give  him  your  votes  and  John 
McFall  will  continue  to  do  the  Job! 


Child  Nutrition  Act  Needed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

.    Monday.  April  25, 1966 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  many 
children  in  too  many  American  schools 
come  to  class  every  morning  without  hav- 
ing eaten  an  adequate  breakfast.  Some 
have  eaten  no  breakfast  at  all.  Hungry 
children  are  in  no  condition  to  learn. 

In  my  district  of  Minneapolis  there  is 
a  school  where  something  is  being  done 
about  this  problem.  I  would  like  to  draw 
attention  to  this  special  school  feeding 
program  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
thing  that  could  be  done  under  a  bill 
that  is  now  before  Congress.  The  bill  is 
H.R.  13361,  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966. 

An  experimental  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram is  being  conducted  at  Grant  Ele- 
mentary School  in  Minneapolis.  Grant 
is  in  one  of  the  poorer  sections  of  the 
city.  The  breakfast  program  was  started 
there  as  a  result  of  a  study  of  Grant 
sixth-graders'  diets  by  Dr.  Novak  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  The  study 
showed  that  three  of  every  five  children 
came  to  school  most  of  the  time  without 
having  eaten  a  proper  breakfast. 

BREAKFAST  AND  SNACK 

The  program  is  serving  a  nutritious 
breakfast  and  a  mid-morning  snack,  In- 
cluding such  vital  foods  as  milk,  fruit, 
'  fortified  cereal,  and  enriched  rolls,  to 
about  400  children  daily.  It  is  a  com- 
bined Federal,  State,  ajid  local  project 
drawing  Federal  assistance  from  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  and  the  special  milk  program  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Private 
foundations  also  contribute,  and  the 
breakfast  cereal  is  donated  by  General 
Mills.  The  effects  of  the  program  on  the 
health  and  development  of  the  children 
will  be  evaluated  by  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  cooperating  agencies. 

The  Child  Nutrition  Act  would  provide, 
among  other  things,  a  school  breakfast 
program  as  an  Important  adjunct  to  the 
national  school  lunch  program.   The  bill 


would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  carry  out  a  pilot  program  to 
assist  States  through  grants-in-aid  and 
other  means  to  initiate,  maintain  or  ex- 
pand nonprofit  breakfast  feedings  for 
schools  in  poor  areas. 

ASSISTANCE    FOR    EQTTIPMXNT 

Under  the  prop)osed  act,  which  would 
embrace  aind  extend  the  national  school 
lunch  program  and  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram, the  breakfast  program  at  Grant 
School  would  be  eligible  for  assistance  to 
purchase  equipment  and  to  serve  lunches 
as  well  as  breakfast  and  milk.  The 
school  also  would  be  eligible  for  foods 
donated  as  a  result  of  the  Agriculture 
Department's  price  support  and  surplus 
removal  operations.  The  food  served  in 
breakfast  programs  would  have  to  meet 
research-tested  nutritional  standards. 
The  program  would  be  supervised  by  ex- 
perienced Steel  and  local  school  lunch 
personnel. 

The  Child  Nutrition  Act  would  provide 
for  special  food  service  programs  for 
needy  children  in  nonprofit  institutions 
such  as  child  day  care  centers,  settle- 
ment houses  and  summer  camps.  To 
help  State  school  lunch  agencies  meet 
the  cost  of  supervising  these  new  pro- 
grams, the  act  would  apportion  funds 
to  the  agencies  for  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

I  believe  there  is  great  need,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  this  type  of  program  in 
many  areas — especially  in  urban  areas 
where  numerous  children  are  denied 
adequate  nutrition  and  In  rural  areas 
where  children  must  travel  long  dis- 
tances to  school.  In  the  interest  of  child 
nutrition  in  general,  I  believe  this  legis- 
lation should  be  passed. 


and  from  Minnesota  wUl  certainly  benefit 
from  this  important  decision. 


Jets  at  National 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  25,  1966 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
24,  the  scheduled  airlines  serving  Wash- 
ington National  Airport,  the  fourth  larg- 
est in  the  Nation  in  terms  of  trafiflc,  were 
granted  permission  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  to  operate  short  and  medium 
range  jet  airliners  from  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport.  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late Gen.  William  F.  McKee,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
for  bringing  about  this  vast  improve- 
ment in  air  service  in  and  out  of  our 
Nation's  Capital. 

As  an  example.  Northwest  Orient  Air- 
lines, Inc.,  will  now  provide  a  6:55  pjn., 
nonstop  fan  jet  departure  from  Wash- 
ington National  Airport  to  the  Twin 
Cities  of  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  in  my 
home  State  of  Minnesota,  arriving  there 
at  8:24  p.m.  This  is  a  flight  of  only  2 
hours  and  29  minutes — a  savings  in  time 
of  almost  an  hour  over  the  present 
Northwest  nonstop  service.    Visitors  to 


Doofias  Aircraft  Expands  Its  Plant 
Complex  in  Appalacbia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  25,  1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  a  part  of  President  Johnson's  pro- 
gram of  economic  development  in  Ap- 
palachia,  Douglas  Aircraft  Corp.  is  lo- 
cating a  complex  of  satellite  plants  in 
Appalachia  in  the  Fourth  District  of 
Tennessee  which  I  am  honored  to  repre- 
sent in  the  Congress. 

The  latest  announcement  by  Douglas 
ofQcials  was  of  the  location  of  an  as- 
sembly plant  in  Smithville,  Tenn.  The 
announcement  was  made  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  plant  in  Sparta,  Tenn.,  recently, 
and  other  Douglas  plants  are  being  built 
in  Monterey,  Qainesboro.  and  Carthage. 

The  Honorable  Wellwood  E.  Beall,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  operations  at 
Douglas,  emphasized  during  the  dedica- 
tion ceremonies  that  Douglas  as  a  matter 
of  policy  will  do  its  part  in  broadening 
the  base  of  economic  development  in 
America — a  trend  which  will  help  in 
solving  both  rural  and  urban  problems. 

To  help  achieve  this  broader  develop- 
ment, Douglas  is  locating  a  number  of 
smaller  plants  in  smallto\^'n  America  to, 
as  Mr.  Beall  said,  "protect  and  enhance 
the  cornerstone  of  our  democracy,  the 
American  small  town." 

I  insert  press  clippings  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Douglas  plant  at  Sparta  and 
of  the  announcement  of  the  new  plant  at 
Smithville  in  the  Record,  together  with 
a  copy  of  my  recent  newsletter. 

The  articles  and  newsletter  follows: 

[Prom  the  Nashville  Banner,  Apr.  16.  1966] 

E^riNS  Sats  SuTisvmx  To  Get  Plant 

(By  Lee  Callaway) 

Sparta. — Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  officials  Fri- 
day assured  Representative  Joe  L.  Evins  that 
a  new  plant  would  be  built  at  Smithville. 

EviNS,  in  Sparta  for  the  opening  of  a  36,000- 
square-foot  airplane  parts  plant  here,  told 
the  Banner,  "I  have  received  assurances  from 
representatives  of  Douglas  that  a  plant  will 
be  built  here."  adding  that  he  had  been  dis- 
cussing Its  poeslbUltles  "for  a  long,  long 
time"  with  them. 

He  said  he  had  talked  at  length  with  Well- 
wood  E.  Beall,  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  executive 
vice  president  of  operations  for  Douglas, 
about  the  proposed  plant  In  Smithville. 

FIRST    OF    FOUB 

"I  am  most  pleased  and  delighted  with 
Douglas'  decision  to  locate  another  Tennessee 
plant  at  Smithville,"  Evins  said.  The  Sparta 
plant  Is  the  first  of  four  Douglas  Is  building 
In  the  upper  Ciunberland  section  In  middle 
Tennessee  other  than  the  Smithville  plant. 
The  others  are  at  Carthage,  Monterey,  and 
Galneebt»-o. 

A  total  of  about  400  workers  at  tbe  4  plants 
will  make  small  parts  for  2  Douglas  planes — 
wing  leading  edges  and  tall  cones  for  the  4- 
englne  DC-S  commercial  Jetliner,  and  vertical 
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stabir.zers  and  fuselage  paneis  far  the  Navy- 
Marine  Corps  A-4E  strike  airplane  and  the 
Navy  TA-4E  jet  trainer. 

Future  worlc  at  the  Tennessee  plants — 
pich  of  which  has  about  36  000  square  feet  of 
space — anil  include  subassemblies  for  the 
new  Douglas  E>C-9  twinjet  shwrt-  to  medium- 
range  Jetliner. 

Operations  ;n  the  four-plant  complex  have 
been  underway  List  Jail  in  temporary  facili- 
ties under  the  direction  of  Ray  W.  Rice, 
Sparta  manager  of  Douglas  eastern  manu- 
facturing locations. 

Beall  and  Gov  Prank  G.  Clement  cut  the 
ribbon  at  the  dedication  Other  participants 
In  luridly  s  ceremonies  include*;!  Representa- 
tive Eviws;  State  industrial  development  di- 
rector, Ralph  W  Emerson;  Sparta  Mayor 
Harold  Sims;  and  H  L.  Thompson,  director 
of  fiiclUtles  for  Douglas  Aircraft  Division. 

TOUB    PLANT 

Residents  of  Sp.irta  and  neighboring  com- 
munities toured  the  new  plant  at  an  open 
house  following  the  ribbon  cutting. 

At  a  dinner  at  the  Sparta  Country  Club 
Friday  night,  Beal!  showed  a  Douglas  flim 
entitled  A  Plan  for  AppaJachla,"  which  tells 
how  the  four  new  plants  came  Into  being. 

"The  story  began  a  couple  of  years  ago," 
Beall  said,  "when  the  President  of  the  tTniteid 
States  .vsked  several  of  the  Nation's  Indus- 
trial leaders.  Including  Donald  W  Douglas, 
Jr  president  of  the  firm »  to  contribute 
Ideas  toward  the  solution  of  a  national  prob- 
lem that  has  become  known  a.s  Appalachla. 
As  we  all  know,  the  actual  problem  ha«  no 
simple  geographical   boundaries. 

"Our  initial  thoujrht  at  Douglas  wag  per- 
haps typlc.i:  We  would  just  go  to  Appa- 
lachla, build  a  big  plant,  hire  500  or  so  peo- 
ple, and  that  would  take  care  of  our  con- 
tribution " 

SiroND    THOUGHTS 

"Portu.nat^ly  we  had  second  thoughts. 
Closer  examination  and  analysis,  wltb  lota  of 
help,  convlr.ced  us  that  svich  a  move  would 
compound  U^e  problem  rather  than  help  re- 
sol'.e  it. 

"What  was  needed  wa^  a  reversal  of  the 
national  trend  toward  urbanization.  What 
was  needed  wm  an  effort  that  would  halt  the 
drain  of  workers  and  youth  from  the  Na- 
tion's small  communities  to  urban  areas,  an 
effort  that  iri-stead  would  take  opportunity 
to  these  small  conxmunitles  and  provide  them 
with  the  economic  ability  upon  which  they 
would  thrive  instead  of  die,  grow  Instead  of 
wither  away. 

"Doviglas,  with  your  help  and  encourage- 
m.ent,  h.\s  launched  a  program  that  shows 
the  way  to  meev  and  defeat — this  problem. 
We  believe  It  provides  an  example  for  the 
growth  of  American  industry,  a  growth  that 
can  meet  the  needs  of  a  dynamic  Industry 
and  at  the  s<une  time  protect  and  enhance 
the  cornerstone  of  our  democracy,  the  Ameri- 
can sm.all  town." 

REV  O  L  UTIO  N  .*R  T 

Clement  described  the  plan  as  "revolu- 
tionary" and  predicted  that  other  businesses 
woxiid  follow  Douglas'  lead  Evins  crMed  the 
opening  >f  the  plant  a  "great  occasion,  a 
great  ;e;ip  forward  for  our  section." 

Thompson  Clement,  and  other  speakers  at 
the  dedication  praised  the  part  played  by 
Emerson  in  the  planning  and  development 
of  the  Douglas  project  in  Tennessee  Clem- 
ent said  initial  contact  between  the  State 
and  Uie  aircraft  company  Wiis  made  on  a 
Stat*  industry-seeking  tour  to  California.  led 
by  Emer.son,  Douglas  is  headquartered  In 
that  State 

Other  Douglas  otflcl.Us  at  the  ceremony  In- 
cluded G  R  Arterberry,  Long  Beach.  Calif., 
manager  of  east«m  manufacturing  opera- 
tions, and  W  M  Hum.phreys,  Sparta,  pro- 
duction   coordmaujr    for    the    four    plants. 


[From  the  NubvUle  Bann«r,  Apr.  16,  1066] 

SPABTA  AIXPLANX  FAKTS  PlANT  Deoicatki) — 
DOTTOLAS  CONSTHUCTINO  THXKZ  MORS  IN 
RXGION 

(By  Lee  Callaway) 

Spajita. — Douglaa  Aircraft  Co.  oOclally  be- 
came a  partner  In  Tennessee's  economy  Fri- 
day with  the  opening  of  a  36,000-Bquare-foot 
airplane  parts  plant  here. 

At  the  same  time,  the  company  took  a  step 
forward  In  Implementing  lt«  plan  to  help 
revitalize  the  depressed  region  of  Appalachla. 

The  plant  here  Is  the  first  of  four  Douglas 
Is  building  In  the  upper  Cumberland  section 
of  middle  Tennessee.  Others  are  at  Carthage, 
Monterey  and  Oalneeboro. 

A  total  of  about  400  workers  at  the  4 
plants  will  make  small  parts  for  2  Douglas 
planes — wing  leading  edges  and  tall  cones  for 
the  4-englne  DC-3  commercial  jetliner, 
and  vertlc&l  stabilizers  and  fuselage  panels 
for  the  Navy-Marine  Corps  A-4E  strike  air- 
plane and  the  Navy  TA-4B  Jet  trainer. 

Future  work  at  the  Tennessee  plants — 
each  of  which  has  about  36,000  square  feet 
of  space — win  Include  subassemblies  for  the 
new  Douglas  DC-8  twlnJet  short-to-medlum- 
range  jetliner. 

Operations  In  the  four-plant  complex  have 
been  underway  last  fall  In  temporary  facili- 
ties under  the  direction  of  Ray  W.  Rice. 
Sparta  manager  of  Douglas  eastern  manu- 
facturing locations. 

Wellwood  E.  Beall,  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
executive  vice  president — operations  for 
Douglas,  and  Gov.  Frank  G.  Clement,  cut  the 
ribbon  at  the  dedication.  Other  participants 
In  Friday's  ceremonies  Included  Fourth  Dis- 
trict Congressman  Jos  L.  Evins,  State  In- 
dustrial Development  Director  Ralph  W. 
Emerson,  Sparta  Mayor  Harold  Sims  and  H. 
L.  Thompson,  director  of  facilities  for  Doug- 
las Aircraft  Division. 

TOU»  PLANT 

Residents  of  Spcuta  and  neighboring  com- 
munities toured  the  new  plant  at  an  open 
house  following  the  ribbon  cutting. 

At  a  dinner  at  the  Sparta  Country  Club 
Friday  night,  Beall  showed  a  Douglas  Aim 
entitled  "A  Plan  for  Appalachla,"  which  tells 
how  the  four  new  plants  came  Into  being. 

"TTie  story  began  a  couple  of  years  ago," 
Beall  said,  "When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  asked  several  of  the  Nation's  indus- 
trial leaders.  Including  Donald  W.  Douglas 
Jr.  (president  of  the  firm),  to  contribute 
Ideas  toward  the  solution  of  a  national  prob- 
lem that  has  become  known  as  Appailachla. 
As  we  all  know,  the  actual  problem  has  no 
simple  geographical  boundaries. 

"Our  Initial  thought  at  Douglas  was  i>er- 
haps  typical.  We  would  just  go  to  Appa- 
lachla, build  a  big  plant,  hire  600  or  so 
people,  and  that  would  take  care  of  our 
contribution. 

8XCOND    THOUGHTS 

"Fortunately,  we  had  second  thoughts. 
Closer  examination  and  analysis,  with  lote  of 
help,  convinced  us  that  such  a  move  would 
compound  the  problem  rather  than  help 
resolve  It. 

"What  was  needed  was  a  reversal  of  the 
national  trend  toward  urbanization.  What 
was  needed  was  an  effort  that  would  halt 
the  drain  of  workers  and  youth  from  the 
Nation's  small  communities  to  urban  areas, 
an  effort  that  Instead  would  take  oppor- 
tunity to  these  small  communities  and  pro- 
vide them  with  the  economic  ability  upon 
which  they  would  thrive  Instead  of  die.  grow 
Instead  of  wither  away. 

"Douglas,  with  your  help  and  encourage- 
ment, has  launched  a  program  that  shows 
the  way  to  meet — and  defeat — this  problem. 
We  believe  It  jM^vldee  an  example  for  the 
growth  of  Amerlc&n  Industry,  a  growth  that 
can  meet  the  needs  of  a  dynamic  Industry 


and  at  the  same  time  protect  and  enhance 
the  cornerstone  of  our  democracy,  the  Amer- 
ican small  town." 

RXVOLtmONART 

Clement  described  the  plan  as  "revolu- 
tionary," and  predicted  that  other  businesses 
would  follow  Douglas"  lead.  Evdjs  called 
the  opening  of  the  plant  a  "great  occasion, 
a  great  leap  forward  for  our  section." 

Thompson.  Clement,  and  other  speakers  at 
the  dedication  praised  the  part  played  by 
Emerson  In  the  planning  and  development 
of  the  Douglas  project  In  Tennessee.  Clem- 
ent said  Initial  contact  between  the  State 
and  the  aircraft  company  was  made  on  a 
State  Indurtry-seeklng  tour  to  California,  led 
by  Emerson.  Douglas  Is  headquartered  In 
that  State. 

Other  Douglas  officials  at  the  ceremony 
Included  G.  R.  Arterberry,  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  manager  of  eastern  manufacturing 
operations;  and  W.  M.  Humphreys,  Sparta, 
production  coordinator  for  the  four  plants, 

[From  the  Nashville  Banner,  Apr.  18,  1966] 
Smithvuxs  To  Get  New  Douglas  Plant 
SMiTHvn,LE. — Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  officials, 
who  dedicated  a  new  plant  Friday  at  Sparta! 
are    planning    another    new    facility    here, 
Representative  Joe  L.  Evins  told  the  Banner. 
Evins,    who    participated    In    the    Friday 
ceremonies,  said  he  had  been  dlsciusing  the 
possibilities  of  a  Smlthvllle  plant  with  Doug- 
las officials  a  long,  long  time  and  added  that 
he  has  now  received  assurance  that  svich  a 
plant  will  be  buUt. 

The  Sparta  plant  dedicated  last  week  Is 
the  first  of  four  Douglas  Is  building  In  the 
mldstate  area  to  begin  operation.  The  oth- 
ers. In  addition  to  the  Smlthvllle  plant,  are 
at  Carthage,  Monterey,  and  Galnesboro. 

Regarding  the  Smlthvllle  plant  announce- 
ment, Evins  said  he  had  conferred  with 
Wellword  E,  Beall,  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  execu- 
tive vice  president  for  operations  of  Douglas. 
"I  am  most  pleased  and  delighted  with 
Douglas'  decision,"  the  Representative  said. 

Capitol  Comments 
(By  Joe  L.  Evtns) 

The  announcement  of  the  decision  by  ofB- 
olals  of  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Industry  of  Cal- 
ifornia to  locate  a  fifth  plant  In  our  area — 
the  great  Fourth  Congressional  District 
of  Tennessee — underscores  an  encouraging 
trend  of  economic  development  in  Appala- 
chla and  in  other  sections  of  rural  and  small- 
town America. 

Col.  Wellwood  E.  Beall.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  operations  at  Douglas,  announced 
recently  that  Douglas  would  locate  Its  fifth 
plant  in  Tennessee  at  Smlthvllle.  The  an- 
nouncement was  made  at  Sparta  at  a  ban- 
quet following  dedication  of  a  Douglas  plant 
there.  Others  are  being  built  and  currently 
are  in  operation  at  Monterey,  Carthage,  and 
Galnesboro. 

Douglaa  is  locating  these  manufacturing 
plants  In  out  area  in  line  with  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  for  a  broader  based 
economic  development  which  he — and  Doug- 
las ofHclals — consider  essential  if  this  country 
is  to  make  appreciable  progress  In  solution  of 
both  rural  and  urban  problems. 

As  Colonel  Beall  said  during  the  Sparta 
dedication,  "What  Is  needed  is  a  reversal 
of  the  national  trend  toward  urbanization. 
What  Is  needed  U  an  effort  that  will  halt  the 
drain  of  workers  and  youth  from  the  Nation's 
small  communities  to  urban  areas,  an  effort 
that  instead  will  take  opportunity  to  these 
small  communities  and  provide  them  with 
the  economic  ability  upon  which  they  can 
thrive." 

Colonel  Beall  also  said  this  decentraliza- 
tion of  industry  will  "enhance  the  comer- 
atone  oX  our  denMcracy,  the  American  small 
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town."  This  is  most  gratifying  and  most 
encouraging.  This  Is  a  theme  that  your 
Representative  has  emphasized  over  a  period 
of  years. 

In  May  of  1965,  for  example,  during  hear- 
ings of  the  Public  Works  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, I  made  this  statement : 

"There  should  be  a  national  effort  to  en- 
courage a  buildup  of  small  towns  to  capture 
the  best  of  the  old — the  community  spirit 
and  pride — and  the  best  of  the  new.  And 
by  the  new  I  mean  modern  Industry  and 
modem  convenience  and  well-rounded  econ- 
omies." 

In  a  letter  to  President  Johnson  last  July 
this  approach  was  reiterated  as  I  urged  ad- 
vocacy of  programs  for  development  of 
smalltown  and  rural  America. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman 
Is  preaching  this  gospel  from  coast  to  coast. 
Both  Douglas  Aircraft,  which  has  located  five 
plants  in  our  district,  and  Lockheed — which 
is  locating  a  plant  In  Shelbyville — subscribe 
to  this  theory  of  Industrial  decentralization. 
The  growing  acceptance  of  this  concept 
points  to  a  new  era  of  growth  for  small 
towns  and  to  new  progress  In  all  America. 


"Let's  Stop  Being  Polite  to  Thote  Who 
Cheat  Us,  or  Uncomplainiag  About 
Those  Who  Give  Us  Poor  Service" — 
Address  by  Congresswoman  Sullivan 
Before  Council  on  Consumer  Infor- 
mation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  Missonu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  25,  1966 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ear- 
lier today  it  was  my  privilege  and  great 
pleasure  to  address  a  luncheon  meeting 
of  Consumer  Assembly  for  '66  on  the 
subject  of  pretesting  of  cosmetics  for 
safety  and  of  therapeutic  devices  for 
safety  and  effectiveness.  This  is  but 
one  of  a  wide  variety  of  consumer  issues 
being  discussed  and  debated  at  this 
worthwhile  national  conference  here  in 
Washington  this  week. 

Last  week,  another  important  national 
conference  on  consumer  issues  took 
place  in  my  own  city  of  St.  Louis,  spon- 
sored by  the  Council  on  Consumer  Infor- 
mation, an  organization  of  outstanding 
leaders  of  the  consumer  movement  in 
this  country,  and  headed  this  year  by 
your  close  friend,  the  Reverend  Robert 
J.  McEwen  of  Boston  College.  Father 
McEwen  has  served  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  distinguished  fashion  as  an 
ofiBcial  State  adviser  on  consumer  prob- 
lems, and  has  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  important  changes  in 
your  State  laws  intended  to  protect  con- 
sumers. 

I  was  scheduled  to  address  the  annual 
conference  of  the  Council  on  Consumer 
Information  last  year  at  Berkeley.  Calif., 
but  because  of  other  responsibilities  was 
not  able  to  fulfill  that  speaking  engage- 
ment. I  am  delighted,  therefore,  that 
when  the  conference  took  place  this  year 


in  my  city,  I  could  be  present  and 
participate. 

In  a  3-day  meeting  attended  by 
educators.  pubUc  ofBcials,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  nonprofit  organizations 
from  all  areas  of  the  Nation,  the  Council 
on  Consumer  Information  surveyed  the 
problems  facing  the  consumer  in  the 
marketplace  and  the  things  which  can 
be  done,  or  should  be  done,  to  improve 
the  safety  of  the  products  we  use.  as  well 
as  to  improve  the  ability  of  the  consumer 
to  get  his  money's  worth. 

The  theme  of  my  remarks  on  "The 
Citizen's  Role  in  Furthering  Consumer 
Interests"  was  that,  while  there  are 
many  shortcomings  in  our  laws  which 
protect  consumers,  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  the  individual  consumer  can  do  to 
protect  himself  or  herself  in  getting 
good  value. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  submit  for  inclusion  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  my  remarks  at  the 
National  Consumer  Conference  In  St. 
Louis  last  week  and  also  the  program  of 
that  conference.  Indicating  the  variety  of 
Important  consumer  Issues  discussed,  and 
the  outstanding  caliber  of  the  consumer 
leaders  who  took  part. 

The  text  of  my  talk  follows: 

The  CrnzEN'8  Role  in  Fotitherinc  Consumzb 
Interests 

(Address  by  Congresswoman  Leonob  K.  Sttl- 

livan,     at    annual     national     conference, 

Council    on    Consumer    Information,    St. 

Louis.  Mo.,  April  21,  1966) 

Since  this  Is  the  end  of  the  second  day  of 
your  3-day  conference,  It  Is  pterhaps  a  bit  late 
for  me  to  welcome  you  to  St.  Louis.  I  am 
sure  this  city's  welcome  has  been  evident  to 
you  from  the  moment  of  your  arrival.  In 
my  somewhat  prejudiced  opinion,  St.  Louis 
is  unique  and  wonderful  among  American 
cities  In  many  respects  and  for  many  reasons, 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  your  organiza- 
tion, one  of  Its  most  important  distinctions 
Is  the  active  and  vigorous  interest  of  this 
community  in  consumer  issues. 

I  think  we  can  properly  claim  recognition 
as  the  consumer  capital  among  American 
cities,  for  It  was  this  city  which  led  the  first 
real  fight  on  air  pollution.  We  have  a  long 
history  of  consumer  activity.  The  St.  Lotils 
Consumer  Federation  has  been  a  powerful 
factor  In  consumer  affairs  not  only  In  St. 
Lovils  but  throughout  the  covmtry  for  many 
years,  and  to  the  extent  that  I  have  earned 
a  right  to  speak  for  consumers  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  I  must  honestly 
admit  that  the  federation  "made  me  what  I 
am  today"  as  a  consumer-minded  legislator. 

Before  I  was  ever  sworn  in  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  In  1953,  the  consumer  federation 
took  me  in  hand  and  gave  me  a  cram  course 
in  consvuner  problems  and  legislative  Issues 
for  which  I  have  always  been  grateful,  for 
they  succeeded  In  setting  my  course  and  di- 
rection in  the  Congress  from  that  day  for- 
ward. I  am  delighted  to  see  so  many  similar 
organizations  now  being  formed  across  the 
country,  and  in  many  of  the  States:  but  for 
years,  the  St.  Louis  Consumer  Federation  was 
almost  alone  in  this  field. 

It  is  most  fitting,  therefore,  that  the  na- 
tional conference  of  the  Council  on  Con- 
sumer Information  Is  being  held  in  St.  Louis, 
Just  as  It  was  most  fitting  for  the  first  White 
House  Regional  Consumer  Conference  set  up 
2  years  ago  by  Esther  Peterson  to  be  held  in 
St.  Louis.  As  I  said  then,  this  is  a  commu- 
nity which  believes  deeply  in  the  validity  of 
the  consvuners'  rights  In  the  marketplace,  one 
which  has  vigorous  leadership  In  consumer 


activities  and  which  has  newspapers,  radio 
and  television  stations,  and  other  media 
which  compete  strenuously  with  each  other 
to  be  m  the  forefront  in  the  promotion  of 
consumer  causes. 

TREMENDOITS    INCKE.\SS    IN     INTKREST    IN 
CONSUMER  ISSUES 

In  the  past  4  years,  national  interest  In 
consumer  problems  has  grown  at  amazing 
speed.  The  consumer  message  sent  to  Con- 
gress by  President  John  F.  Kennedy  In  March 
1962.  was  a  milestone  in  the  development  of 
that  growth  and  interest.  President  John- 
son has  sent  ws  two  such  messages,  the  latest 
one  being  Just  exactly  a  month  ago. 

Mrs.  Peterson's  office  has  provided  a  rally- 
ing point  within  the  Government,  at  the 
White  House  level,  for  the  dissemination  of 
Information  and  for  the  Improvement  of 
communication  between  consumer  and  Gov- 
ernment and  between  consumer  and  busi- 
nessman. And  your  organization,  the  Coun- 
cil on  Consumer  Information,  under  the 
leadership  of  Father  McEwen  and  Professor 
Morse  and  Dr.  Metzen  and  others  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  public  awareness  of 
the  issues,  has  performed  a  greet  national 
service. 

Earlier  this  week,  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  first  time 
held  hearings  on  the  idea  of  setting  up  a 
Department  of  Consumers  in  the  UB.  Gtov- 
ernment.  The  hearings  were  useful  In  spot- 
lighting consujner  Issues.  Next  week,  In 
Washington,  many  of  us  will  meet  again  on 
the  consumer  front  as  the  Consumer  Assem- 
bly organized  by  David  Angevlne  takes  place 
in  what  I  hope  'will  be  a  focus  of  national 
attention. 

In  the  past  4  years  we  have  passed  two 
outstanding  new  laws  on  drug  safety — the 
Kefauver-Harrls  Act  of  1962  and  the  Drug 
Abuses  Control  Act  of  1966:  our  pesticides 
laws  were  strengthened  very  materially;  both 
the  House  and  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tees are  going  deeply  into  the  subject  of 
automobile  safety  and  the  Senate  has  now 
passed  a  tire  safety  bill  which  can  save  count- 
less lives  on  our  highways. 

This  legislation  Is  long  overdue,  of  course: 
but  there  is  real  satisfaction  to  be  derived 
from  the  fact  that  It  has  progressed  so  far 
so  fast,  for  it  Is  less  than  3  years  since  former 
Congressman  Kenneth  Rotjerts,  of  Alabama, 
and  I  Jointly  sponsored  the  very  first  tire 
safety  bill  introduced  In  either  House  of 
Congress.  Considering  how  long  It  usually 
takes  for  a  new  idea  to  come  to  a  boll  on 
the  legislative  burners,  this  Is  phenomenal 
si>eed.  But  there  is  still  so  much  remaining 
undone  that  we  have  no  basis  for  self- 
satisfaction. 

PIEKCINO   THE   APATHT   OF   ATTI.'UENCX 

I  have  made  many  talks  to  consumer 
groups  about  the  need  for  a  general  over- 
haul of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
of  1938.  as  proposed  In  H  R.  1235 — a  bill  of 
mine  which  has  been  pending  forlornly  for 
more  than  6  years — and  I  shall  discuss  that 
Issue  again  next  week  at  the  consumer  as- 
sembly in  Washington,  so  I  am  not  going  to 
use  this  time  tonight  to  rehash  with  you 
facts  which  are  already  well  known  to  every- 
one here.  Instead.  I  would  like  to  take  time 
to  talk  about  what  I  think  is  your  most  im- 
portant assignment — that  is.  alerting  the 
public  to  dangers,  problems  and  solutions, 
and  arousing  the  public  to  be  concerned  and 
to  demand  action. 

If  1966  is  to  be  the  year  of  the  consumer, 
we  are  going  to  need  much  more  effective 
ways  of  carrying  out  this  assignment  of 
reaching  and  alerting  the  public.  Although 
much  has  been  printed  In  the  newspapers 
about  consumer  issues,  we  still  seem  to  be 
doing  a  great  deal  of  our  talking  on  con- 
sumer Issues  iuat  to  each  other. 

On  economic  Issues,  there  is  among  the 
general    public    what   might    be   called    an 
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apathy  of  affluence  which  we  have  not  yet 

been  able  to  pierce  with  sufflclent  bWU  and 
Impact  I  can  remember — and  It  wasn't  too 
many  years  ago-  when  an  American  citizen 
who  felt  cheated  r  defrauded  or  short- 
changed or  fast-taiicfd  out  of  Bome  money 
got  so  indignant-  so  mad— that  he  not  only 
yelled  "ouch"  but  tried  to  do  something 
about  It 

Today,  a  great  many  Americans  Juat  shrug 
It  off  When  they  do  get  mad  It  Is  often 
about  the  wrong  thln^ss- 

Por  instance,  there  Is  groat  Indignation 
now  over  the  high  price  of  bacon  and  pork 
products,  and  certain  other  f-xxls.  As  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission  on  Food 
Marketing.  I  have  spent  many,  many  hours 
m  Commission  hearings  and  executive  SM- 
aions  on  food  costs,  particularly  food  dlatrl- 
buuon  coets.  We  have  variously  been  told 
tn&l  the  farmer  h,ta  been  receiving  too  little 
and  that  the  consumer  has  been  paying  too 
much  and  that  the  stores  are  not  really 
malclng  any  money  Interestingly  enough, 
there  Wiis  some  truth  at  some  point  In  time 
m  ail  of  these  cllfTerent  points  of  rtew.  when 
vigorously  presentetl  to  us  by  spokesmen  for 
the  separate  interest  groups  appearing  before 
us. 

FAST-CH-*NGINa   SFTVATION    IN    rOOD   PRICES 

B.it,  like  ail  such  generalities,  these  claims 
»-ere  only  partlallv  true  The  farmers  had 
gone  through  a  very  bitter  experience  In  rais- 
ing an  abundance  of  livestock  and  many  of 
them  lo6t  substantial  amounts  of  money 
when  the  price  fell  The  pft.cker8  operated 
on  a  small  margin  Stores  frequently  sold 
meat  aa  a  price  leader  even  »hlle  their  costs 
were  rising  -  in  some  lnst.ance8  rather  alann- 
;;;gly  And  yet  consumer.s  feit  they  were 
paying   too   much— and   sometimes   were. 

But  how  fast  a  situation  can  change.  After 
a  bad  vear  of  very  low  prices  for  hogs  at  the 
farm  level  because  of  abundant  supplies, 
the  farmers  decided  to  cut  back  on  hog  pro- 
duction After  all,  who  wants  to  work  hard 
producing  .something  at  a  loss^  Inevitably, 
the  following  year  hog  m.irkethigs  went  way 
down,  and  pork  products  zoomed  In  price. 
.As  the  price  went  up  farmers  were  again 
enc^niraged  to  raise  more  hogs  and  this  will 
mean  ^  drop  \n  wholesale  -^nd  retail  prices 
when  the  new  production  comes  to  market. 
We  h.vve  been  trying  for  m^ny  years  to  try 
t5  f.ncl  WHvs  to  even  off  these  hills  and  val- 
leys of  long-le.id  farm  products,  but  there 
is  ■;!;:!  wide  variation  in  prices  from  year  to 
year  because  no  on?  really  Is  able  to  guess 
tMt  ahead  of  tlme-when  the  decisions  have 
to  be  made  as  to  how  much  to  pl;vnt  or  how 
many  steers  or  hogs  to  fatten  -what  the 
market  is  eolng  to  be  like  at  harvest  time. 

We  have  had  enough  experience  with  this 
annual  phenomenon  of  stirplus  or  shortage  In 
Individual  farm  commodities  to  have  learned 
as  consumer-;  how  to  live  with  It  Intelligent- 
ly— and  buy  those  foods  !n  good  .supply. 
But  from  the  letters  I  receive,  and  the  pro- 
tests and  complaints  I  read  In  the  newspapers 
ind  hear  over  the  radio  a  lot  of  consumers 
snop  with  :io  reference  at  ail  to  what  is  hap- 
pening m  the  marketing  of  food  If  bttoon 
is  inordinateiy  high  compared  to  what  they 
are  use<l  to  paying  they  nevertheless  often 
pay  the  higher  price,  and  then  crv  they  are 
being  cheated. 

They  are  che.itlng  thpinsei-,  es. 
COMPLAIN-TS   abo;;t   bacon     bit   not   about 

EXCESSIVE      i.VTEREST      CHARGES 

They  are  cheating  tnemselves  because  they 
are  Ignoring  information  re.Tdily  available  to 
them  .Jus*  .is  there  is  notliing  In  the  Bill 
•■'  Hight,s  which  says  that  <i  pound  of  bacon 
must  cost  79  cents  even  when  supplies  are 
short,  so  also  there  is  nothing  In  the  Con- 
stitution which  re<!vilres  a  housewife  to  buy 
baron  when  It  is  »1  19  So  why  buy  If  Tet 
n..iiiv  ^c  ahead  and  buy  anvway  and  com- 
plain   about    how    the    consutner    i.s    being 
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robbed.  Such  consumers  need  a  good  scold- 
ing for  not  adjusting  their  buying  habits  as 
market  conditions  change.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  recently  told  of  a  California  house- 
wife Jabbing  her  flnger  at  baoon  marked  $1.19 
a  pound  and  saying  "that's  ridiculous." 
What  the  article  failed  to  say,  however,  was 
whether  she  was  ridiculous  enough  to  buy  It. 

If  we  could  get  people  as  mad  about  paying 
36  percent  Interest  on  a  small  loan  or  100 
percent  Interest  on  a  television  set  bought 
on  time,  as  they  are  or  were  about  paying 
$1.19  for  bacon  when  pork  products  are  com- 
paratively scarce,  we'd  really  be  getting 
somewhere  on  consumer  education  and  con- 
sumer Interests  It  doesn't  take  mathe- 
matical genius  or  even  "truth  In  lending"  to 
figure  out  that  3  percent  Interest  a  month 
Is  36  percent  a  year.  Tet  pe<^le  who  should 
know  better  will  nevertheless  borrow  money 
even  frivolously  at  that  enormous  interest 
rate. 

How  about  packaging?  At  one  of  our  Food 
Marketing  Commission  hearings  In  New 
York,  at  which  we  took  testimony  from  the 
women's  editors  and  food  editors  of  major 
magazines,  an  outstanding  home  economist 
who  represented  a  leading  publication  of 
very  high  standards  told  me  that  their  read- 
ers bad  shown  virtually  no  Interest  what- 
soever In  the  controversy  over  labeling  and 
packaging  of  food  products.  She  said  they 
receive  thousands  of  letters  on  homemaklng 
problems  and  issues  of  Interest  to  their  read- 
ers, but  about  the  only  ones  she  could  re- 
member receiving  about  food  packaging  were 
complaints  over  the  Instructions  for  opening 
the  packages  She  was  referring  to  protests 
that  when  you  tried  to  push  in  the  little  spot 
on  the  package  where  It  said  "push  here"  you 
were  likely  to  break  a  fingernail.  But  as  to 
the  slack  fill  of  many  packages  or  the  mis- 
leading Illustrations  of  contents,  or  confus- 
ing sizes  of  the  cartons,  or  the  jjoor  legibility 
of  required  label  Information,  or  the  wide- 
spread use  of  fractional  ounce  net  weights 
which  made  It  almost  Impossible  for  the 
average  consumer  to  decide  on  the  better  buy 
between  two  sizes  of  the  very  same  brand  of 
a  product — the  readers  of  that  magazine 
wrote  not  a  word  of  protest.  They  didn't 
seem    to   care. 

IS   rr   THAT   THEY    CAN'T   ADD   OR   SUBTRACT? 

I  truly  believe  that  the  home  economist 
who  testified  on  this  point  was  telling  us  the 
truth  about  the  lack  of  reader  letters  on 
this  Issue.  My  question  then  must  be  di- 
rected to  you — why  don't  more  of  her  readers 
care  about  packaging  abuses? 

We  were  also  told  at  that  hearing  that  a 
comprehensive  study  of  consumer  purchas- 
ing habits  in  supermarkets  showed  that  the 
average  shopper  swept  through  the  8,000  or 
more  Items  on  the  shelves  In  less  than  30 
minutes,  even  If  spending  t3S  or  more.  If 
that  is  true.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  the  manu- 
facturer likes  to  make  It  difficult  for  the 
shopper  to  figure  out  price  per  ounce  of  his 
products:  he  doesn't  have  to  make  it  easy, 
or  even  practical,  for  the  shopper  to  figure 
out  these  mysteries  because  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  shoppers  presumably  wouldn't  take 
the  time  to  make  the  effort  and  apparently 
don't  care. 

I  care  and  you  care  and  many  other  con- 
sumers do  care.  But  apparently  not  enough 
consumers  care.  How  do  we  reach  Mrs.  Aver- 
age Shopper  and  persuade  her  to  start  car- 
ing? Unless  we  can  succeed  In  doing  that, 
all  of  the  discussions  we  have  among  our- 
selves about  truth  In  this  and  truth  In  that 
will  have  no  effect  on  various  House  anJ 
Senate  committees  because  these  Issues  still 
do  not  have  enough  zip  behind  them  where 
it  counts — In  the  marketplace  Itself. 

I  have  a  theory  on  the  seeming  apathy 
among  consumers  about  figuring  out  the  bet- 
ter buys  in  the  stores  or  in  shopping  around 
for  credit  terms.     It  Is  not  that  they  are 


lazy;  In  many  Instances  they  Just  don't  know 
how  to  make  mathematical  computotlons 
Millions  of  young  people  today  simply  cant 
add  and  subtract  and  divide.  Mathemati- 
cally they  are  functionally  illiterate,  U  that 
is  the  way  to  describe  it.  The  annual  an- 
guish over  Income  tax  computations  is  a  good 
indicator  of  that  situation. 

Income  tax  time  is  often  the  only  time 
many  Americans  actually  try  to  work  out  a 
mathematical  problem,  and  they  suffer  more 
over  the  figuring  they  have  to  do  than  over 
the  taxes  they  pay.  They  really  need  the 
"truth  in"  bills  to  know  what  they  pay  for 
things.  '  ^^    °^ 

But  in  the  meantime  can't  we  encourage 
them  to  learn  to  help  themselves  by  per- 
suading them  occasionally  to  add  up  a  res- 
taurant check,  or  check  a  grocery  list,  or  go 
over  the  Items  In  an  automobile  repair  bill 
or  doublecheck  their  telephone  bills  or  bank 
statements?  When  I  do  those  things— and 
ask  questions  about  the  Items  I  consider 
doubtful— I  know  I  am  being  considered 
something  of  a  nut  by  the  person  waiting  on 
me.  Presumably  not  very  many  people  do 
that  sort  of  thing  any  more.  Possibly  it  is  no 
longer  considered  polite  to  check  someone 
else's  figures  which  are  presented  to  you  for 
payment. 

OVERCHARGES    MORE    LIKELT    TO    BE    FROM   CARE- 
LESSNBBS   THAN    DECEIT 

Yet  the  same  poor  mathematical  skUl 
characteristic  of  so  many  consumers  today  is 
at  least  as  common— and  probably  more  so— 
among  those  who  are  employed  to  prepare 
our  bills  for  goods  and  services.  Under  the 
circumstances,  we  are  far  more  likely  to  be 
overcharged  through  carelessness  than 
through  deceit.  But  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  so  many  customers  not  to  bother 
checking  their  bills  or  statemenu  is  a  real 
incentive  to  the  unscrupulous  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  customer  deliberately.  It 
doesn't  take  new  laws  to  get  at  that  prob- 
lem; It  takes  Just  a  tiny  bit  of  effort  and 
some  courage  to  speak  up  for  one's  pocket- 
book  rights. 

I  make  such  a  point  of  doing  this  In  the 
course  of  my  own  shopping  that  some  of  my 
friends  are  embarrassed  to  go  shopping 
with  me.  I  ask  questions  about  unmarked 
items;  I  ask  for  the  manager  If  a  price 
seems  out  of  line;  I  try  to  remember  the 
price  ranges  of  things  I'm  used  to  buying 
and  I  make  a  point  of  checking  the  prices 
on  those  Items  I  buy  Infrequently.  You 
don't  have  to  be  a  Member  of  Congress  to  get 
the  answers  to  such  questions;  the  answers 
are  available  to  every  shopper  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  ask  the  right  questions  of  the 
right  people  In  the  stores.  Why  then  are  so 
many  consumers  reluctant  to  ask?  Is  It  be- 
cause they  are  still  suffering  from  a  kind  of 
timidity  hangover  from  World  War  H  or 
Korean  war  days  when  you  didn't  dare  an- 
tagonize the  storekeeper  for  fear  of  not  get- 
ting some  scarce  or  rationed  item  In  great 
demand?  Whatever  the  reason — whether 
timidity.  Insecurity,  inability  to  add  and 
subtract  and  divide,  or  Just  plain  neglect— 
the  American  consumer  is  often  paying  more 
than  she  thinks  she  Is  paying  or  expects  to 
pay  for  lots  of  things  and  not  doing  a  thing 
about  It,  except  to  complain  about  the  prices 
of  the  few  items  whose  customary  cost  she 
happens  to  remember  from  one  shopping  trip 
to  the  nest. 

I  have  made  a  rather  large  Issue  of  this 
point  tonight — of  sloppy  buying  habits — be- 
cause I  think  it  Is  a  fundamental  cause  of 
the  lack  of  clearcut  consumer  demand  for 
corrective  legislation  we  really  need.  I  have 
made  the  point  so  strongly  to  you  men  and 
women  who  are  leaders  in  the  consumer 
movement  because  I  think  your  dedicated 
efforts  to  help  consumers  through  legislation 
too  often  is  handicapped  and  stalemated  by 
the  failure  of  the  people  you  want  to  help  to 
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uy  to  help  themselves — the  failure  to  use 
information  already  available  to  them. 

PUBLIC   NOT   APATHETIC   ABOtTT   DANCERS   TO 
HEAI.TH    AND    SArXTT 

Of  all  Of  the  activities  of  the  agencies  now 
fighting  the  war  on  poverty,  one  of  the  most 
useful  may  very  well  turn  out  to  be  the 
neighborhood  centers  working  on  basic  con- 
guiaer  economics.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  try 
to  teach  people  how  to  shop  Intelligently  for 
installment  credit;  we  must  also  teach  them 
how  to  curb  a  human  desire  to  buy  things 
they  can't  afford,  no  matter  how  good  the 
credit  terms  might  be.  One  ironic  success 
story  I  read  about  in  the  Washington  war  on 
poverty  involved  a  readjustment  in  monthly 
payments  for  a  poor  family  which  had  been 
terribly  overcharged  in  interest  and  carrying 
charges  on  a  color  television  set.  Nowhere  in 
the  story,  however,  did  I  see  any  suggestion 
that  a  color  television  set  was  perhaps  not 
quite  as  essential  to  that  family  as  accumu- 
lating enough  cash  to  participate  in  the  food 
stamp  program. 

And  this  brings  me  to  another  aspect  of 
the  consumer  battle,  and  one  I  consider  far 
more  Important  than  helping  people  to  get 
their  dollar's  worth,  important  as  that  cer- 
tainly Is.  I  am  referring  now  to  the  safety 
of  the  consumer.  The  apathy  of  affluence 
which  leads  so  many  people  to  accept  uncom- 
plainingly minor  economic  aggressions  com- 
mitted against  their  purse  does  not  hold  true 
when  It  comes  to  dangers  to  the  family's 
health. 

People  will  respond  to  Information  about 
health  hazards,  and  are  effective  In  demand- 
ing corrective  governmental  action  In  this 
field,  once  they  have  the  facts.  It  Is  In  this 
area  therefore  that  I  think  more  of  the 
consumer  movement's  efforts  should  be  di- 
rected. When  I  first  Included  in  my  omni- 
bus food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  bill  last  year 
a  provision  to  outlaw  the  sale  In  Interstate 
commerce  of  flavored  aspirin  for  children, 
I  was  amazed  by  the  Instant  and  enthusiastic 
response  I  received  from  people  all  over  this 
country— families  which  had  gone  through 
the  agony  of  child  poisoning  or  death  caused 
by  these  lethal  little  candy  pills. 

THE    CANDT    ASPIRIN    MENACE 

In  the  research  which  led  me  to  Include 
this  provision  In  the  bill,  I  had  been  appalled 
by  the  tremendous  incidence  of  aspirin  poi- 
soning among  children  under  5 — thousands 
upon  thousands  of  poisoning  cases  a  year, 
with  more  deaths  than  from  any  other  single 
accidental  Ingestion  cause. 

Only— if  I  can  use  that  word  "9nly"  in 
this  context— only  150  or  so  childhood  deaths 
are  attributed  to  this  cause  a  year,  but  this 
Is  a  fraction  of  the  number  of  near  tragedies, 
each  one  of  them  a  nightmare  of  horror  for 
the  family  Involved.  And  150  needless  deaths 
among  young  children  is  not  an  insignif- 
icant figure.  I  am  glad  in  this  connection 
to  have  President  Johnson's  support  for  at 
least  limiting  the  number  of  such  pills  in  a 
single  container.  I  wonder  how  much  more 
could  be  done  through  the  groups  and  agen- 
cies you  men  and  women  represent  to  alert 
mothers  of  young  children  to  the  danger  in 
each  bottle  of  these  "convenience"  pills.  Is 
H  really  too  much  trouble  for  a  mother  to 
crush  half  of  an  aspirin  tablet  and  add  some 
^I  ?^  ^^"y  *°  ™«l^e  palatable  what  the 
r^,.  wV^^"'  '*  medicine,  not  candy?  Will 
you  help  me  in  getting  this  across? 

«i?,  «*'"°^  ™*  *°  ^P^*^''  'le'e  tonight,  your 
executive  director.  Dr.  Metzen,  suggested  I 
dU«uss  "The  Citizen's  Role  in  pG^thertng 
^^"t^  Interests."  i  have  talked  mostl^ 
fl^f  ,  "  ^^''""^  °'  *o  ™a°y  consumers  to 
b*«„..  V"^  protect  their  own  Interest*- 
^^f  .°5  *P**^y'  Ignorance,  laziness,  or 
»id,H^  Iffonnatlon.  The  laws  we  are  con- 
conTi^i^  *^*  Congress  to  aid  and  protect 
consumers   are    certainly    Unportant— more 


so,  undoubtedly,  because  consumers  them- 
selves are  not  doing  enough  to  protect  them- 
selves and  effectively  use  the  powers  they 
can  already  wield  In  the  marketplace.  But 
the  fact  of  political  life  is  tbls;  unless  and 
until  consumers  generally  show  more  con- 
cern over  the  sharp  practices  which  victimize 
them  In  the  marketplace,  and  speak  up  and 
do  something  about  those  practices,  they 
are  not  going  to  be  very  much  help  to  us  or 
to  themselves  in  getting  through  the  kind 
of  corrective  legislation  they  need  and  should 
have. 

DAILT  ASSAULTS   ON   OtTR    DIGNrTT   AS  BtTTEKS  OF 
GOODS    AND    SERVICES 

The  citizen's  role  in  this  situation  Is  to 
stand  up  and  be  a  citizen — a  responsible 
American  citizen  who  not  only  knows  his 
rights  but  fights  for  them  against  all  comers. 
Let's  stop  being  polite  to  those  who  cheat 
us,  or  uncomplaining  about  those  who  give 
us  poor  service.  When  we  think  about  the 
way  a  comparative  handful  of  freeborn  cit- 
izens of  Massachusetts  stood  up  for  their 
rights  at  Lexington  and  Concord  on  that 
April  day  nearly  200  years  ago.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  least  we  can  do  today  is  to 
refuse  to  suffer  in  silence  the  daily  assaults 
on  our  dignity  as  buyers  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  the  impression  that 
I  think  we  are  cheated,  defrauded  and  pushed 
around  in  every  transaction.  Not  at  All. 
Our  economy  is  probably  the  fairest  and 
most  effective  in  the  world  in  sharing  the 
good  things  In  life.  Most  businessmen  want 
to  make  only  a  fair  return  based  on  honest 
dealing  with  the  public.  The  faults  in  the 
marketplace  are  not  based  on  villainy.  Most 
businesses  can  convincingly  defend  most  of 
the  practices  they  follow.  But  few  of  them 
can  successfully  defend  all  of  their  practices, 
particularly  on  credit,  and  some  cannot  legit- 
imately and  morally  defend  any  of  their 
methods  of  operaUon.  We  must  fight  those 
particular  ones  at  every  turn — through  legis- 
lation, where  necessary,  and  through  our  own 
self-defense  efforts  as  Informed  consumers. 

When  there  is  this  kind  of  general  dedi- 
cation to  the  cause  of  the  consumers  by  con- 
sumers, the  legislation  we  need  will  be  passed 
quickly.  I  have  frequently  told  consumer 
groups  that  when  It  comes  to  legislation. 
Congress  Is  Uke  the  accelerator  of  an  auto- 
mobile— that  is,  extremely  sensitive  to  pres- 
sure. You  make  It  go  by  putting  your  foot 
down.  Not  enough  Americans  who  love  to 
put  their  foot  down  to  make  their  cars  go 
faster  have  yet  awakened  to  the  fact  that  It's 
far  safer  for  all  concerned  if  they  expended 
a  little  less  pressure  on  their  cars'  accelera- 
tors and  more  effort  In  putting  their  foot 
down  on  gaps  In  oxir  consumer  laws.  But 
people  are  learning — more  of  them  are  learn- 
ing everj'  day.  Consumer  Issues  are  getting 
more  and  more  attention  everywhere  in  this 
country.  In  the  press  and  other  media. 

If  we  can  get  more  of  the  people  to  com- 
plain out  loud — and  preferably  in  the  form 
of  letters  to  their  Congressmen  and  other 
public  officials— about  practices  which  of- 
fend them  as  consumers  and  as  citizens, 
we'll  pass  the  new  consumer  laws  we  need  In 
Washington,  and  In  the  State  capitals,  and 
in  the  city  halls.  And  well  all  be  a  lot  bet- 
ter off — we'll  get  more  for  our  money  and 
live  a  lot  longer,  too.  Those  objectives  are 
certainly  worth  the  effort  and  dedication  you 
who  are  leaders  of  the  consumer  movement 
In  this  country  have  been  investing  In  a 
cause  you  can  be  proud  of.  As  a  Member  of 
Congress  who  shares  your  goals  and  admires 
your  courage  and  devotion,  I  salute  you  for 
what  you  are  working  so  hard  to  accomplish 
in  behalf  of  all  the  people  of  this  country. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  pro- 
gram of  the   3 -day  conference  In   St. 
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Louis,  listing   the   participants  in   this 
outstanding  consumer  affair ; 
Program  or  the  CotrNcn,  on  Const7mer  In- 
formation,      12TH      ANNDAL      CONrERENCE 

April     20-22,     1966,     Sheraton -jEfrsRSON 
Hotel,  St.  Loins,  Mo. 

WEDNESDAY,    APRIL    20 

At  12:30  p.m.:  Luncheon.  Presiding: 
Richard  L.  D.  Morse,  head.  Department  of 
Family  Economics,  Kansas  State  University 
Speaker:  David  Swankln,  Executive  Director, 
President's  Committee  on  Consumer  Inter- 
esM.     Topic:  "The  View  Prom  Washington." 

At  2:30  p.m.:  Chairman:  David  Hamilton, 
professor  of  economics,  the  University  of 
New  Mexico.  Speaker:  Leland  J.  Gordon, 
Director,  Weights  and  Measures  Research 
Center.  Topic:  'Recent  Developments  in 
Consumer  Economics."  Question  leaders: 
Mrs.  Carla  Williams,  specialist  for  consumer 
programs.  Administration  on  Aging.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
and  Heinz  Biesdorf,  assistant  professor.  De- 
partment of  Household  Economics  and  Man- 
agement Extension.  Cornell  University. 

At  3:30  p.m.:  Speaker:  Arch  W.  Troelstrup 
director  of  family  economics,  Stephens  Col- 
lege. Topic:  "The  Consumer  Movement  in 
Western  Europe."  Question  leaders:  David 
W.  Angevlne.  public  relations  director  Co- 
operative League  of  the  U.S.A  ;  W.  Lou  Tandy 
professor  of  economics.  Central  State  Uni- 
versity. Ohio;  and  John  B.  Moore,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  Llndenwood  College 
Missouri.  " 

At  7:30  p.m.:  Chairman:  Miss  PhyllU  Dett, 
associate  professor,  home  management, 
equipment,  and  family  economics,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee.  Speakers:  Hon.  Nor- 
man  H.  Anderson,  attorney  general  of  Mis- 
souri; Robert  D.  Brodt,  assistant  attorney 
general  in  charge  of  consumer  fraud*  di- 
vision, niinois;  and  Gale  P.  Gotschall  As- 
sistant General  Counsel  for  Federal-State 
Cooperation,  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Topic:  "Consumer  Protection  by  the  States- 
New  Approaches,  New  Problems,  Unmet 
Needs."  "^iTfc 

Question  leaders:  Joseph  M.  Klamon,  pro- 
fessor of  business  management,  Washington 
University;  and  Arthur  C.  Meyers,  Jr.,  acting 
chairman.  Department  of  Economics,  st 
Louis  University. 

THURSDAY,    APRIL    31 

At  8:30  a.m.:  Chairman:  Ramon  P 
Heimerl.  professor  of  business  education 
Colorado  State  College.  Speaker:  David 
Schoenfeld.  social  studies  teacher,  Lincoln 
High  School,  Yonkers,  N.Y.  Topic:  "Possi- 
bilities for  Consimier  EducaUon  at  the  Sec- 
ondary Level— the  Uncoln  High  School 
Story." 

At  0:15  a.m.:  Speakers:  Heinz  Biesdorf, 
assistant  professor  Department  of  House- 
hold Economics  and  Management  Extension 
Cornell  University;  Thomas  M.  Brooks,  head' 
Department  of  Family  Economics  and  Man- 
agement, University  of  Connecticut;  and 
James  E.  Mendenhall,  education  director 
Consumers  Union  of  United  SUtes.  Topic 
"Consumer  Education  at  the  OoUege  Level." 

Question  leaders:  Mrs.  Marie  Davis  Huff, 
director,  home  economics  education.  State 
Department  of  Education,  Missouri;  Mr*. 
Rose  Shanlght,  home  economics  teacher 
Eureka,  Mo..  High  School:  Stewart  Lee! 
chairman,  Department  of  Economics  and 
Business  Administration.  Geneva  College; 
and  Herbert  A.  Tonne,  chairman.  Depart- 
ment of  Business  Education,  New  York 
University. 

At  10:45  a.m.:  Chairman  Robert  Clssell, 
associate  professor.  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics. Xavler  University.  ^>eakers:  Wil- 
liam A.  Gates,  director,  St.  Lotils  and  St. 
Louis  County  Extension  Centers,  UnivM^lty 
of  Missouri;  Robert  L.  Oawf,  program  direc- 
tor. Consumer  Education,  St.  Louis  and  St. 
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LoulB  County  Exieiislon  Centers.  University 
of  Missouri:  imd  Mrs  Eveivn  Buck,  home 
economist,  Consumer  Education.  8t  Louis 
Exter\«lon  Center,  University  of  Mlsaourl. 
Topic:  "Consumer  Education  for  Low-In- 
come Families  In  St.  Louis." 

Question  leaders:  Hayes  Beali.  director, 
Peace  Corps/Cooperative  Projects.  Associa- 
tion for  Cooperative  Education;  Milton  J. 
Huber.  associate  professor,  Center  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs.  University  of  Wisconsin— 
Milwaukee:  John  N.  Orms.  education  direc- 
tor. Missouri  Credit  Union  League:  and  G.  R. 
Weetwood.  executive  director.  Central  Mis- 
souri Counties'  Htunan  Development  Cor- 
poration. 

At  1:30  p.m  :  Chairman  Herber.  A  Tonne, 
chairman.  Department  of  Biislnesfi  Educa- 
tion. New  York  University.  Speaker:  George 
Persh.  associate  director.  Joint  Council  on 
Economic  Education  Topic:  "Achieving 
Person  i!  Economic  Oomp>etence  Through 
Economic  Education," 

At  2  30  pm  Speaker  Ray  O.  Price,  pro- 
fessor of  educution.  University  of  Minnesota. 
Topic:  "Teacher  Preparation  for  Consumer 
Education — Current  Developments  and  Fu- 
ture Needs." 

Question  leaders  Mrs  Marie  Davles  Huff, 
d. rector,  Home  E.  onumics  Education,  State 
Department  of  Education.  Missouri;  Mrs. 
Ri.se  Shanlght.  hjrne  economics  teacher, 
Eureka,  Mo.,  High  School;  Thomas  M. 
Brooks,  head.  Department  of  Family  Eco- 
nomics and  Management.  University  of  Con- 
necticut; Ramon  P.  Helmerl,  professor  of 
business   education,   Colorado   State  College. 

At  3  45  p  m  ■  Chairman;  Ciordon  E.  Blvens, 
professor  of  economics  and  director,  Center 
for  Consumer  Affairs.  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin— Milwaukee.  Speaker;  Edward  Damon, 
public  Information  specialists,  DU'lslon  of 
Consumer  Education,  Pood,  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. Topic:  "Consumer  Educa- 
tion— Then   and  Now," 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATFVIS 

Tuesday,  .\ihil  20,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o  clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men, 
that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and 
glorify  your  FatJier  who  is  m  heaven. 
Matthew  5:   16 

O  God,  our  Father,  who  art  the  source 
of  light  and  life,  whose  glory  Ls  In  all 
the  world,  without  whom  no  one  Is  strong, 
no  one  is  good — make  us  one  with  Thee 
as  we  begin  this  day.  May  our  faith  in 
Thee  make  us  strong,  hold  us  steady,  and 
keep  'OS  serene  as  we  face  the  respon- 
sibilities and  the  tasks  which  confront 
us.  May  we  always  know  that  Thou  art 
with  us.  may  we  always  believe  that 
Thou  art  leading  us  .\mid  all  our  dif- 
ferences may  we  be  one  In  spirit,  one  in 
purpose,  and  one  In  good  will  as  we  give 
ourselves  in  deep  devotion  to  the  welfare 
of  our  beloved  country  and  for  the  good 
of  all  mankind.  May  the  light  of  Thy 
spirit  shme  forever  In  our  hearts.  In 
Jesus'  name  we  pray.     Amen 


At  4:10  pjn.:  Speakers;  Mrs.  Faith  Prior, 
family  economics  and  home  management 
specialist,  Extension  Service.  University  of 
Vermont:  Mward  J.  Metzen.  chairman.  Home 
Management  and  Family  Economics,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri.  Topic:  "Report  on  the 
First  International  Conference  on  Consumer 
Education." 

At  6:15  pjn.:  Annual  dinner.  Presiding: 
Stewart  Lee,  past  president.  Council  on  Con- 
sumer Information,  chairman,  Dei>artment 
of  Ekjonomlcs  and  Business  Administration, 
Geneva  College.  Presidential  address:  Rev. 
Robert  J.  McEwen,  S.J.,  chairman.  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  Boston  College. 

At  8:30  p.m.:  Chairman:  Rev.  Robert  J. 
McEwen,  S.J.,  president,  Council  on  Con- 
svuner  Information.  Speaker:  Hon.  Lbonor 
K.  SuLUVAiJ,  Member  of  Congress,  Missouri. 
Topic:  "The  Citizen's  Role  In  Furthering 
Consumer  Interests." 

mniAY,    APRIL    22 

At  8:45  ajm.:  Chairman  Roy  C.  Cave, 
director.  Consumer  Research  Institute,  San 
Francisco  State  College.  Speaker :  Monroe  P. 
Friedman,  associate  professor  and  acting 
head,  Department  of  Psychology,  Eastern 
Michigan  University.  Topic:  "Rational 
choice  in  the  American  Supermarket:  An 
Empirical  Study  of  the  Effects  of  Packaging 
and  Pricing  Practices." 

Question  Leaders:  Gordon  E.  Blvens,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  and  director.  Center  for 
Consumer  Affairs,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee;  and  Robert  O.  Herrmann,  assist- 
ant professor  of  Agrlculttiral  Economics, 
Pennsylvania  State  University. 

At  9:30  ajn.:  Speaker:  Colston  E.  Wame, 
president.  Consumers  Union  of  the  United 
States  and  professor  of  economics,  Amherst 
College.  Topic:  "la  it  Time  to  Re-evaluate 
the  Consumer  Protection  Activities  of  the 
Federal  Government?" 

Discussants:  Milton  J.  Huber,  associate 
professor.  Center  for  Consumer  Affairs,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee;  and  Ralph 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Joun>al  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJl.  13389.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  molybdenum  from  the  national 
stockpile. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

8.2421.  An  act  to  authorize  the  adjtist- 
ment  of  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  exercised 
by  the  United  States  over  lands  within  the 
Columbia  River  at  the  mouth  project  in  the 
States  of  Washington  and  Oregon;   and 

S.  2934.  An  act  to  provide  needed  addi- 
tional means  for  the  residents  of  rural  Amer- 
ica to  achieve  equality  of  opportunity  by 
authorizing  the  making  of  grants  for  com- 
prehensive planning  for  public  services  and 
development  In  community  districts  ap- 
proved   by    the    Secretary    of    Agriculture. 


VOLUNTEER       AMERICAN       PHYSI- 
CIANS IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 


R.  Renter,  administrative  assistant.  North- 
east Department,  International  Ladles'  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union,  APL-CIO. 

At  10:30  a.m.:  Business  meeting.  Presid- 
ing: Rev.  Robert  J.  McEwen,  8.J.,  president. 
Council  on  Consumer  Information. 

Chairman  of  1966  conference:  Dr.  Edward 
J.  Metzen,  executive  secretary  CCI  president, 
Missouri  Association  of  Consumers,  Chair- 
man, Home  Management,  Family  Economics, 
University  of  Missouri,  Local  arrangements 
committee:  Mrs.  Loretta  Johnson.  Consum- 
er Specialist  Pood  and  Drug  Administration; 
and  Mrs.  Rose  S.  Klamon,  president,  St.  Louis 
Consumer  Federation. 

Officers:  Executive  secretary,  Edward  J. 
Metzen,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 
Mo.;  president.  Rev.  R.  J.  McEwen,  S.J.,  De- 
partment of  Economics,  Boston  College, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.;  vice  president.  Gordon 
Blvens,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  treasurer,  David  Angevlne,  Cooi>erative 
League  of  U.S.A.,  Washington,  D.C.;  director, 
Robert  O.  Herrmann.  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity, University  Park,  Pa.  and  Ramon  P. 
Helmerl.  Colorado  State  College,  Greeley, 
Colo.;  publications  chairman,  Faith  Prior, 
the  Extension  Service,  University  of  Vermont, 
Burlington,  Vt.;  newsletter  editor,  Stewart 
M.  Lee.  Geneva  College,  Beaver  Palls,  Pa. 

Past  presidents,  Ray  G.  Price,  College  of 
Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.;  Henry  Harap.  900  W.  Ore- 
gon, Apcirtment  208  W,  Urbana,  Hi.; 
Marjorle  East.  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
University  Park,  Pa.;  Leland  Gordon.  3  High- 
gate  Road,  Granville,  Ohio;  Arch  W.  Troel- 
strup,  Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Mo.;  Rich- 
ard L.  D.  Morse,  Kansas  State  University, 
Manhattan,  Kans.;  Marguerite  C.  Burk,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Stew- 
art M.  Lee,  Geneva  College,  Beaver  Palls,  Pa; 
Samuel  L.  Myers,  2210  Windsor  Avenue,  Balti- 
more, Md.;  and  Irene  Oppenhelm,  New  York 
University,  New  York,  N.Y. 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
tremendous  job  that  American  physi- 
cians are  doing  as  volunteers  in  Vietnam. 

Naturally,  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  the 
State  of  California  has  contributed  13  of 
the  original  86  physicians  to  serve  in 
Project  Vietnam.  Dr.  James  H.  Phelps, 
of  Upland,  a  leading  physician  in  San 
Bernardino  County,  recently  returned 
from  Vietnam  after  serving  on  this  pro- 
gram and  has  been  here  recently  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  attending  a  conference 
of  the  People-to-People  Health  Founda- 
tion. 

He  has  written  me  as  follows : 

I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to 
Project  Vietnam  which  U  a  volunteer  physi- 
cian project  wherein  American  physicians 
serve  60  days  in  South  Vietnam.  This  proj- 
ect was  initiated  by  President  Johnson,  U 
financed  by  the  State  Department  and  Is 
administered  by  the  People-to-People  Health 
Foundation.  One  hvmdred  and  one  American 
physicians  have  served  in  South  Vietnam 
under  the  auspices  of  this  project  and  eight 
more  are  leaving  a  week  from  today.  Thirty- 
two  are  currently  there,  California  is  weU 
represented,  having  contributed  13  of  the 
original  86. 

I  believe  that  the  acceptance  and  appre- 
ciation shown  to  me  by  my  Vietnamese 
patients  was  typical  and  that  thU  Is  a  highly 
successfvU  project,  worthy  of  congressional 
support. 
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BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
STATE  OP  ISRAEL 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJectlOTi 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  In 
the  many  expressions  of  good  will  being 
tendered  to  the  State  of  Israel  on  this  Its 
18th  anniversary. 

The  18  years  that  have  passed  into  his- 
tory are  years  of  fulfillment  for  the 
Israel  Nation.  They  are  years  In  which 
the  young  state  has  again  proven  to 
the  world  the  power  of  an  idea.  It  is 
an  idea,  I  might  add,  nurtured  for  cen- 
turies by  the  Israel  people.  This  idea 
has  come  to  full  flower  in  the  form  of  a 
democratic  nation  dedicated,  in  its  own 
words,  to  the  complete  equality  of  social 
and  political  rights  for  its  citizens,  with- 
out discrimination  of  creed,  race,  or 
sex.  Including  the  freedom  of  religion 
and  conscience,  of  language,  education, 
and  culture. 

These  are  lofty  aspirations  which  too 
frequently  are  sought  but  not  quite  at- 
tained. But  in  the  young  State  of  Israel 
they  are  aspirations  which  are  vigorously 
practiced  in  the  dally  life  of  a  nation 
surrounded  by  forces  hostile  to  the  de- 
velopment of  democratic  ideals. 

All  of  us  who  cherish  these  basic  free- 
doms salute  the  accomplishments  of 
Israel  and  we  wish  her  many  more  years 
of  mature  contribution  to  the  family  of 
nations. 


He  is  an  outstanding  person,  as  the 
following  Plain  Dealer  editorial  points 
out,  Cleveland  is  proud  of  him : 
All-Abound  Man 

Promotion  of  Willis  B.  Boyer  to  executive 
vice  president  of  Republic  Steel  Corp. 
elevates  In  that  corporate  structiu-e  a  man 
also  well  qualified  in  the  community's  wel- 
fare framework. 

Bill  Boyer,  at  51,  has  established  himself 
as  the  type  of  buslnese-clvlc  leader  upon 
whom  a  big  city's  progress  largely  depends. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  the  personal  In- 
volvement of  a  dedicated  man  or  woman  In 
a  looal  project  and  Boyer,  through  numerous 
connections,  serves  both  Republic  Steel  and 
Cleveland. 

He  is  a  trustee  of  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity. In  1964  when  university  hospitals 
wanted  a  chairman  for  Its  vital  Centennial 
Planning  Committee,  it  tapped  Boyer  who 
had  been  a  trustee  there  since  1955.  He  has 
served  In  many  other  positions  in  welfare 
and  fund-raising. 

The  French  philosopher  Rousseau  said: 
"As  soon  as  public  service  ceases  to  be  the 
chief  business  of  the  citizens,  and  they  would 
rather  serve  with  their  money  than  with  their 
persons,  the  State  Is  not  far  from  Its  fall." 

The  energy  and  responsibility  of  people 
such  as  BUI  Boyer  provide  the  best  insurance 
against  a  decline. 


the  world  of  Hitler  and  nazlsm.  It  was 
after  World  War  n  started  that  his  lead- 
ership was  appreciated. 

For  that,  then,  the  Secretary  of  War 
Robert  R.  Patterson,  praised  him,  stat- 
ing that  his  early  drive  for  mobilization 
had  shortened  the  conflict  by  18  months. 

In  1942,  my  late  friend  resigned  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  going  to 
India  as  head  of  the  U.S.  mission  to 
establish  India  as  a  supply  base  for  the 
American  forces. 

He  later  served  with  distinction  and 
courage  In  the  important  and  respon- 
sible position  of  Secretary  of  Defense, 
being  the  second  person  to  occupy  this 
position. 

I  valued  very  much  the  friendship  that 
existed  between  us.  Both  his  private 
and  public  life  is  an  inspiration  for  all 
others  to  follow. 

I  am  deeply  grieved  in  the  passing  on 
of  Louis  Johnson,  who  was  my  valued 
friend. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  Johnson  and  her 
daughters  and  other  loved  ones  my  deep 
sjTnpathy  in  their  bereavement. 


COMMITTEE   ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce may  sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

This  has  been  cleared  with  the  mi- 
nority side. 

The  SPEABIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALL-AROUND  MAN 
Mr.  MINSHALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  miy 

remarks. 
The   SPEAEIER.    Is   there    objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
fl^t  met  my  friend  Bill  Boyer  a  number 
of  years  ago,  my  Immediate  reaction  was, 
Here  Is  a  man  who  Is  going  places." 

He  has  and  he  is. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  like  the 
■jest  of  our  community,  spoke  some  well- 
aeserved  words  of  praise  this  week  when 
news  of  BUI'S  promotion  to  executive  vice 
president  of  RepubUc  Steel  was  made 
raown. 


THE    LATE    HONORABLE    LOUIS    A. 

JOHNSON,     FORMER     ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Massachusetts   [Mr.  McCormack] 

may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 

in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 

matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  the  late  Louis  A.  Johnson  takes 
from  our  midst  a  great  American  and  an 
outstanding  public  official.  In  private 
and  public  life,  Louis  Johnson  was  hon- 
orable and  trustworthy. 

His  public  career  started  at  an  early 
age  being  elected  to  the  house  of  dele- 
gates at  26  years  of  age. 

In  World  War  I  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction and  bravery  receiving  high  dec- 
orations as  commander  of  the  French 
Legion  of  Honor.  His  Interests  in  mili- 
tary affairs  continued  during  his  lifetime. 
Louis  Johnson  always  evidenced  a  deep 
and  actual  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our 
veterans  and  their  widows  and  depend- 
ents. His  activity  in  the  American  Le- 
gion was  widely  known  and  appreciated. 
This  was  shown  in  1932  when  he  was 
elected  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion.  Under  his  leadership, 
the  American  Legion  gained  in  strength 
and  prospered.  He  advocated  many 
measures  that  have  been  enacted  into 
law  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  our  veterans 
and  their  survivors. 

On  the  Federal  level  Louis  Johnson 
held  many  responsible  positions. 

In  1937,  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War.  He  gave  understand- 
ing leadership  in  planning  industrial 
mobilization.  He  looked  ahead  in  those 
days  and  saw  the  menace  and  danger  to 


CALL  Ot  i  HJt  HOUSE 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  69] 
Abbltt  Pulton,  Tenn.     Reanlck 

Andrews,  Puqua  Reuss 

Glenn  Oettya  Rivers,  Alaska 

Ashley  Orlder  Roberts 

Beckworth  Halleck  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Betts  Halpem  Roudebush 

Blatnlk  Hansen,  Wash.   Romh 

Brock  Harvey,  Mich.     Roybal 

Burleson  Huot  Scott 

Callaway  Jarman  Skubltz 

Conyers  Johnson,  Okla    Steed 

Corman  Krily  Stubblefleld 

Craley  Lipscomb  Tearue,  Tex. 

Daddarlo  Long,  La.  Toll 

Dawson  McMlUan  Tupper 

Delaney  Mathlas  Ullman 

Dickinson  Matthews  Waggonner 

Dorn  Miller  Weltner 

Dowdy  Mlze  Williams 

KUsworth  Murray  WUlu 

Everett  NU  WUson,  Bob 

Poler  Ottlnger 

Port,  Pool 

WUllam  D.       Powell 

The  SPEABIER.  On  this  rollcall  361 
Members  have  answered  to  their  liames, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ILLINOIS  OFFICIAL  SONG 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Spea^r. 
today  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the 
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:iew  version  of  the  oCQclal  song  of  my 
beioved  Stale  of  Illinois  It  is  appro- 
priately called   •■Illinois." 

The  original  v&s  written  in  1891  by 
Charles  H.  Chamberlin,  a  Civil  War  vf^:- 
eran  who  was  then  in  the  Govertiment 
ser/lce  in  Chicago  The  music  was 
adapted  by  Archibald  Johnson  from 
■Baby  Mine,"  a  song  popular  in  1870. 

At  the  direction  of  the  Illinois  Ses- 
quecentennial  Commission,  Win  Stracke, 
a  widely  Icnown  folk  singer,  has  written 
new  verses  for  ■'Illinois."  Norman 
Luboff,  Hollywood  composer  and  choral 
director,  has  written  a  new  musical 
arrangement 

The  original  song  became  a  nation- 
wise  hit.  that  was  credited  with  winning 
for  Chicago  the  Columbian  Exposition  of 
1893,  the  world's  fair  commemorating 
the  400th  ani-iiversary  of  Christopher 
Columbus'  discover^'  of  America. 

The  new  version  of  "Illinois"  has  been 
hulled  by  Ralph  G.  Newman  and  VerLyn 
.Spra^ue,  chairman  and  director  respec- 
tively of  the  Illinois  Sesquicentennial 
Commission,  as  a  lilting  son.g  of  the 
State  s  beauties  and  charms.  Us  business 
and  commerce,  and  its  heroes.  Lincoln 
foremost  among  them."  The  sesqui- 
centennial will  be  in  1968. 

I  am  extending  my  remarks  at  this 
point  to  Include  the  words  of  the  new 
"Illinois": 

iLXtNOIS 
I 

By  the  rivers  gently  flowing, 

Illinois,  nilnols, 

By  the  prairies  verdant  growing, 

lUlnols.  Illinois, 

Comes  an  echo  on  the  breeze 

Rustling  through  the  leafy  trees, 

And  Its  mellow  tones  are  these, 

IlllnoU,  Illinois, 

And  Its  mellow  tones  are  these, 

IlUnots. 

[1 
Out  thy  wondrous  story. 
IlllnoU,  IlUnois, 
Can  be  writ  the  Nation  s  glory, 
lUlnols,  Illinois.   - 
On  the  record  of  the  years, 
Abr'ham    Lincolns    name    appears, 
Grant  and  Logan  and  our  tears. 
Illinois,  Illinois, 
Grant  and  Logan  and  our  tears, 
Illinois. 

in 
Eighteen  saw  your  founding, 
Illinois,  nilnols,  ^i 

And  your  progress  '.s  unboundlng,    \' 
Illinois.  IlUnois 
Pioneers  once  cleared  the  land 
■Where  great  industries  now  stand. 
World  renown  you  do  command, 
Illinois. 

IV 

Pledge  in  final  chorus. 

IlUnois,  IlUnois, 

That  in  struggles  stUl  before  us. 

Illinois,  lUmois, 

To  our  heroes  we'll  be  true 

As  their  vision  we  pursue 

In  ab'.dlng  love  for  you, 

Illinois.  Illinois. 

In  abiding  love  for  you. 

Illinois. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  my  colleagues  may 
have  heard  there  is  a  primary  contest  In 
the  Second  Congressional  District  of  Il- 
linois and  I  am  cheered  to  learn  that 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  south- 
em  Illinois  Ken  Gray,  will  close  the  pri- 
mary election  campaign  for  n^.e  by  sing- 


ing in  that  rich  voice  of  Ms  the  ofHdal 
song  of  Illinois. 

The  issue  against  me,  very  thinly  dis- 
guised, seems  to  be  that  I  am  too  old. 
That  issue  I  have  accepted  head-on.  I 
am  not  rvmning  away  from  a  single 
year,  a  single  day,  a  single  hour  of  my 
84  years,  come  this  Thursday. 

That  is  why  my  campaign  will  be  closed 
with  the  singing  of  the  official  song  of 
Illinois,  the  State  that  has  never  tiu-ned 
its  back  on  age.  Speaker  Joe  Carmon, 
for  whom  the  oldest  of  our  three  House 
office  buildings  is  named,  served  with 
brilliant  vigor  when  he  was  87.  The 
great  Adolph  Sabath,  a  Member  of  this 
body  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other 
Member  in  the  history  of  the  Congress, 
was  the  able,  alert,  and  dynamic  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee.  And  at 
86  Tom  O'Brien  was  not  only  the  most 
beloved  Member  of  the  House  but  also 
one  of  the  most  influential.  At  86  he 
was  as  active  and  alert,  as  erect  in  stat- 
ure, as  keen  in  intellect,  as  the  youngest 
of  his  colleagues. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  running 
away  from  my  84  years  and  I  do  not  think 
Illinois  Is  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  again 
one  of  her  sons  is  the  oldest  Member  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
beloved  and  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  one 
of  the  youngest  Members  of  the  House. 

There  are  two  aspects  to  the  journey 
of  life.  There  is  the  passage  through 
life  in  terms  of  years,  and  there  is  the 
journey  of  life  from  the  point  of  a  per- 
son's outlook  on  life. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  still 
looking  5  and  10  years  ahead  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  people  of  our  coimtry.  He  has 
a  penetrating  mind,  the  mind  not  only 
of  making  America  stronger,  but  of  mak- 
ing progress  today  and  in  the  future. 

So,  to  me,  for  whatever  value  my  opin- 
ion might  be  worth  to  the  people  of  his 
district,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
O'HaraI  is  one  of  the  youngest  and  most 
progressive  and  forwardthinking  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  That  is  my  opinion 
as  a  Member  of  this  great  body. 


NO  IMMEDIATE  TAX  INCREASE 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  aM>ears 
unlikely  there  will  be  a  tax  Increase,  at 
least  imtil  after  the  election.  The  ad- 
mlrUstratlon  refers  to  It  almost  daily, 
more  as  a  club  over  the  public's  head, 
and  to  give  the  Impression  it  wants  to  do 
something  about  slowing  down  rampant 
Inflation.  A  tax  Increase,  however,  to 
take  spending  power  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  individual,  would  not  in  itself  de- 
crease the  demand  for  goods.  This  is 
particularly    true   if   the   money   taken 


from  the  Individual  is  then  spent  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  the  decision  as  to  what  is  bought 
would  be  made  by  the  Government  in- 
stead of  the  taxpayer.  Rather  than  new 
taxes,  I  think  we  should  cut  Federal  non- 
defense  spending.  Keeping  expenditures 
below  income  is  the  best  way  to  strength- 
en the  value  of  the  dollar. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1967 

Mr.  -WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  14596)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other 
purposes;  ar.d  pending  that  motion,  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  not  exceed- 
ing 2y2  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THS  COM  Mima:  or  the  whole 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  Sta^e^  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  14596,  with 
Mr.  Keogh  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]  will  be 
recognized  for  1  \\  hours,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  will  be 
recognized  for  1 V^  hours.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  beUeve  this  is  the  16th 
year  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  present- 
ing this  appropriation  bill  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Truly  it  might  be 
termed  "An  act  to  promote  the  well-being 
of  our  urban  population,"  for  it  is  the  7 
percent  who  remain  on  our  farms  which 
enables  the  93  percent  who  live  in  towns 
and  cities  to  work  in  our  factories  de- 
veloping and  producing  the  many  manu- 
factured products  which  make  up  our 
high  standard  of  living. 

We  might  term  this  "an  appropriation 
for  protection  of  the  public  health."  for 
it  carries  funds  for  inspection  of  the 
meats  and  vegetables  which  go  on  our 
tables,  restores  ftmds,  eliminated  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  for  the  school 
lunch  and  school  milk  programs,  which 
are  helping  to  produce  the  largest  and 
healthiest  yoimgsters  the  Nation  has  ever 
kno-wn,  while  It  continues  funds  to  con- 
trol pests  and  pestilence. 

Or  perhaps  we  should  term  this  bill 
one  "for  the  protection  of  industry  and 


labor,"  for  those  few,  the  7  percent,  left 
on  the  farm  have  had  to  substitute  for 
those  who  have  moved  to  town,  huge  in- 
vestments in  machinery  and  equipment, 
thus  becoming  perhaps  industry  and 
labor's  biggest  market. 

The  producer  of  agriciUtural  products 
spends  nearly  $30  billion  a  year  for  goods 
and  services  to  produce  crops  and  live- 
stock; another  $12  billion  a  year  Is  spent 
for  the  same  things  that  city  people 
buy — food,  clothing,  drugs,  furniture,  ap- 
pliances, and  other  products  and  serv- 
ices. Each  year  the  farmer's  purchases 
include  $3.4  billion  In  new  farm  tractors 
and  other  farm  vehicles,  machinery,  and 
equipment.  It  takes  120,000  employees 
to  produce  this  farm  equipment  alone. 

His  annual  purchases  also  include  $3.4 
billion  for  fuel,  lubricants,  and  mainte- 
nance of  machinery  and  motor  vehicles. 
Farm  production  uses  more  petroleum 
than  any  other  single  industry.  Each 
year  the  farmer  buys  products  contain- 
ing 320  million  poimds  of  rubber — 
about  9  percent  of  the  total  used  In  the 
United  States,  or  enough  to  put  tires  on 
nearly  6  million  automobiles.  He  con- 
sumes 28  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  elec- 
tricity annually.  He  uses  5  million  tons 
of  steel  in  the  form  of  machinery,  trucks, 
cars,  fencing,  and  building  materials. 
Farm  tise  of  steel  accotmts  for  40,000 
jobs  in  the  steel  industry. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  might  well 
be  described  as  the  Rural  Development 
Act  for  1967,  for  this  bill  provides  funds 
to  continue  the  rural  development  pro- 
grams of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, which  In  fiscal  year  1965  made  the 
following  number  of  loans  in  rural  areas, 
to  be  repaid  with  interest : 

Farm  ownership  loans,  12,186;  soil 
and  water  loans,  1^275;  operating  loans, 
72,597;  rural  housing  loans,  15,779; 
emergency  credit  loans,  22,290. 

This  has  meant  much  to  my  own  State 
where  to  date,  182  small  towns  and  rural 
areas  In  64  Mississippi  cotmties  have  de- 
veloped special  projects  for  central  wa- 
ter systems,  totaling  more  than  $20  mil- 
lion, since  a  loan  program  financed  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  began 
less  than  4  years  ago. 

We  are  making  the  fastest  progress 
of  any  other  State  toward  complete  cov- 
erage of  our  rural  areas  with  modern  wa- 
ter systems  so  essential  to  better  living 
standards  and  more  prosperity  for  all. 

Fifty-three  new  Mississippi  rural  wa- 
ter systems  built  since  1962  already  are 
In  operation,  38  others  are  imder  con- 
struction and  65  more  have  been  ap- 
proved for  early  construction. 

Modern  water  systems  are  important 
because  they  assure  a  constant  supply  of 
clean  water  in  the  homes  of  farm  and 
rural  dwellers  who  comprise  a  major 
segment  of  our  working  force  and  pro- 
vide room  for  the  people  in  our  over- 
crowded towns  and  cities. 

Mississippi's  economic  and  social 
progress  is  getting  a  substantial  boost 
through  tills  program  of  FHA-insured 
water  systems  becoming  available  to 
more  and  more  rural  people  in  the  State. 

In  this  bill  we  have  restored  budget 
cuts  recommended  for  the  rural  electri- 
fication program  which  truly  has  given 
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to  rural  living  everything  but  city  prob- 
lems. 

Or  we  might  term  this  measure  "The 
Town  and  City  Promotion  and  De- 
velopment Act,"  for  it  is  these  programs 
which  have  made  it  possible  to  develop 
and  expand  industry  so  greatly,  not  only 
in  my  district  across  north  Mississippi 
but  throughout  the  country. 

Or  this  bill  could  be  cited  as  "The  In- 
surance Act  for  Posterity,"  for  carried 
here  are  funds  for  watershed  protection 
and  flood  prevention,  for  the  soil  con- 
servation progrsun  and  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  which,  together  with  our 
Extenlson  Service,  mean  everything 
toward  providing  for  our  children  and 
our  children's  children  a  rich  and  im- 
proved land  for  the  future. 

All  this  Is  provided  for  a  cost  of  about 
as  much  as  we  spend  annually  on  trying 
to  get  a  man  to  the  moon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  served  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  many 
years.  In  fact,  only  two  members  have 
served  on  the  50-man  Appropriations 
Committee  longer  than  I,  Chairman 
George  Mahon,  of  Texas,  and  MncE 
KiRWAN,  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know  it  is  my 
privilege  to  also  serve  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Public  Works, 
which  provides  funds  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  TVA,  with  its 
water  control  and  power  program  for  its 
region,  and  for  every  river  and  harbor  in 
the  United  States. 

Truly,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  the 
problems  we  have  today,  It  is  a  great 
privilege  to  stand  here  and  urge  that  first 
and  foremost  we  must  look  after  the  de- 
velopment and  protection  of  our  re- 
sources at  home,  including  the  public 
health,  for  it  is  on  these  things  that  all 
else  depends. 

We  have  therefore  restored  the  follow- 
ing: 

Appropriations 

Agricultural  Research  Service:        restored 

Research    facilities    scheduled 

for  elimination  or  reduction 

In  1966  at  24  locations  and 

In     1967     at     70     locations 

throughout  the  country (5,401,300 

Control  and  eradication  of 
various  plant  and  animal 
diseases,  Including  fire  ant, 
phony  peach  and  peach  mo- 
saic, soybean  cyst  nematode, 
sweetpotato  weevil,  barberry, 
golden  nematode,  gypsy 
moth,  witchweed,  brucellosis 
and   scabies 7.803,100 

Cooperative  State  Research  Serv- 
ice: 
Payments  to  State  agricultural 
experiment    stations    under 

the  Hatch  Act... -     8,245,000 

Grants  for  faclUtles  at  experi- 
ment stations 2,000,000 

Extension  Service: 

The  proposed  shift  of  $10,000,- 
000  in  payments  to  States 
from  formula  provisions  of 
section  3(c)  to  nonformula 
provisions  of  section  3(d)  of 
the  Smith-Lever  Act  not  ap- 
proved  

Soil  Conservation  Service: 

Decrease  In  soil  survey  opera- 
tions ($3,600,000  reduction 
proposed — $1,600,000  ap- 
proved)      2,000,000 


A  ppropria  tiona 
Soil  Coneervatlon  Service — Con.      restored 

Reduction  in  new  planning 
starts  from  100  to  50  pro- 
posed, 100  new  planning 
starts   restored 

Reduction  In  funds  for  Public 
Law  566  watersheds  and  re- 
duction in  new  starts  from  80 
to  35  proposed.  F\ind8  and 
80    new   construction   starts 

restored $1,444,600 

Consumer   and   Marketing  Serv- 
ice: 

Reduction  of  special  milk  pro- 
gram from  $103,000,000  to 
$21,000,000  proposed.  Re- 
duction restored,  with  $53.- 
000,000  of  total  to  come  from 
sec.   32   funds 82.000,000 

Reduction  in  school  lunch  pro- 
gram from  $157,000,000  to 
$138,000,000  proposed.  Re- 
duction   restored 19,000,000 

Agricultural     Stabilization     and 
Conservation  Ser'vice: 

The  committee  recommends 
that  the  proposed  cut  in 
the  agricultural  conservation 
program  from  $220,000,000  to 
$100,000,000  be  disapproved 
and  that  the  1967  program 
be  maintained  at  the  present  , 
year's  level  of  $220,000,000, 
plus  $30,000,000  for  admin- 
istrative   expenses 

Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion loan  authorization: 

Reduction  in  electrlflcaUon 
loan  authorization  restored 
from  $220,000,000  proposed 
to  1966  level  of  $366,000,000, 
with  $72,500,000  placed  In 
contingency   reserve 

Reduction  In  telephone  loan 
authorization  restored  from 
$85,000,000  proposed  to  1966 
level  of  $97,000,000,  with 
$6,000,000  placed  In  con- 
tingency reserve 

THE    BUDQET    FOR    ACaiCULTUKX 

The  bill  includes  total  appropriations 
of  $6,909,027,000  for  the  coming  year,  a 
reduction  of  $113,611,000  in  the  budget 
requests  which  total  $7,022,638,000.  The 
amount  proposed  is  $527,578,500  more 
than  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1966, 
due  to  restoration  of  capital  impairment 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

As  our  domestic  needs  for  food  and 
fiber  increase,  and  as  our  world  commit- 
ments grow,  the  budget  recommends  that 
we  give  less  financial  support  to  that  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  which  is  the  very 
basis  for  our  personal  well-being  and  the 
key  to  our  national  prosperity  and  inter- 
natlontil  stren^h.  The  budget  proposals 
would  seriously  damage  American  agri- 
culture, which  Is  the  key  segment  in  the 
Nation's  partnership  of  agricultiu"e,  in- 
dustry and  labor. 

If  the  Committee  and  the  Congress 
were  to  follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  1967  budget  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  our  whole  economy  would  be 
endangered,  as  would  our  international 
commitments.  If  such  a  policy  as  the  ad- 
ministration advocates  were  followed  for 
only  a  few  years,  the  United  States  would 
likely  be  a  food  deficit  country  instead  of 
one  of  abundance. 

ESSEKTIAL     AtTIVlTlES     WOtTLD     BE     ELIUtNATXD 

A  reduction  of  $5,401,300  Is  proposed  in 
research  activities  of  the  Agricultural 
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Research  Service.  This  would  seriously 
impair  valuable  research  in  nearly  every 
phase  of  agriculture.  Including  costs  of 
production,  control  of  insects  and 
diseases,  soil  and  water  conservation, 
agricultural  engineering,  commodity 
utilization,  human  nutrition  and  market- 
ing efficiency.  Under  this  reduction,  less 
research  attention  would  be  given  to 
many  of  the  Nation's  important  food 
crops,  the  supplies  of  some  of  which  are 
at  low  levels  at  present,  including  wheat, 
corn,  grain,  sorghums,  rice,  sugarcane, 
sugarbeets,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
livestock.  Important  research  work  at 
24  locations  throughout  the  country 
would  be  eliminated  during  the  current 
year.  The  proposed  cut  would  also 
terminate  or  curtail  essential  research 
activities  at  70  additional  locations  in 
nearly  every  area  of  the  Nation  during 
the  fiscal  year  1967. 

Although  it  is  recognized  that  insects 
and  diseases  decrease  the  supply  and 
increase  the  cost  of  food,  the  elimina- 
tion or  reduction  of  certain  pest  control 
activities  is  proposed.  While  these  pests, 
which  Infest  the  soil  and  destroy  crops 
are  already  doing  billions  of  dollars  of 
damage  annually  on  millions  of  acres  of 
land,  the  budget  would  reduce  or  termi- 
nate efforts  to  prevent  their  spread  to 
other  areas  of  the  countr>'.  The  propo.sed 
budget  reduction  of  $7,803,100  would 
completely  eliminate  control  programs 
for  such  insect  and  disease  threats  as  the 
imported  Are  ant  in  12  States,  phony 
peach  eradication  and  peach  mosaic 
eradication  m  fruit  growing  areas  of  13 
Stat«s,  soybean  cyst  nematode  control  in 
22  State.s.  and  sweetpotato  weevil  control 
in  7  Slates  In  addition,  it  would  sub- 
stantially reduce  eradication  programs 
for  the  eolden  nematode  on  Long  Island. 
barbf^rry  eradication  m.  14  States,  gypsy 
moth  control  in  7  State.s.  and  wttchweed 
eradication  m  North  and  South  Carolina. 
A.lso.  brucellosis  control  operations  would 
oe  curtailed  throughout  the  Nation  and 
sheep  and  cattle  scabies  eradication  work 
WDuld  be  substantially  r«Kluced. 

.\  budget  reduction  of  $8,245,000  pro- 
ixjsed  m  research  funds  for  the  State 
f.^cpennieiu  stations  -A-ould  adversely  af- 
i'ei't  fverv-  State  iv.  the  Ui.ion.  It  would 
eliminate  essential  research  personnel  at 
every  land-s?rani  institution  in  the  coun- 
try, with  a  damaKiiiR  effect  on  the  im- 
portant lonK-ranj;e  research  programs 
uf  these  institutions  in  their  efforts  to 
Keep  us  one  step  aliead  of  insects  and  dis- 
oiuscs  In  addition,  a  cut  of  $2  million  is 
propo.sed  in  grant,s  lor  the  construction 
of  e.sseniia!  research  facilities  at  many  of 
the  Suite  txptTinicnt  stations,  so  neces- 
sai-v'  to  a  rapidly  growing  Nation.  A  re- 
view of  the  testinioiiy  pre.sented  to  the 
committee  by  representatives  of  Kansas 
State,  Washington  State.  Cornell,  and 
othtT  land-Krant  universities,  clearly 
slio'As  that  sucli  cuts  would  adversely 
affect  planning,  training  of  graduate 
students,  empioynient  of  trained  person- 
nel, and  other  aspects  of  a  sustained  re- 
search effort 

For  pay  men  t5  to  the  State  extension 
services,  the  budget  proposes  to  reduce 
by  $10  million  the  funds  distributed  im- 
der  the  fonnuia  provisions  of  section  3(c) 
of  the  Smith-Lever  Act.    This  would  se- 


riously curtail  the  regtilar  continuing 
functions  of  the  extension  service  In  each 
State  and  would  make  the  extension  ac- 
tivities at  the  State  and  county  levels 
subject  to  the  allocation  of  funds  as  de- 
tennined  by  the  Secretary.  The  long- 
range  continuity  and  effectiveness  of  the 
county  agent  system,  which  Is  one  of  the 
main  strengths  of  U.S.  agriculture,  would 
be  adversely  affected  by  this  proposal. 

As  we  talk  of  the  dangers  of  water  and 
soil  pollution  and  the  need  to  protect  and 
conserve  our  soil  and  water  resources, 
the  budget  recommends  less  attention  to 
the  protection  and  development  of  our 
watersheds.  The  most  essential  program 
for  improving  our  soil  and  water  re- 
sources, in  which  more  than  1  million 
Americans  participate,  the  agricultural 
conservation  program,  would  be  cut  by 
more  than  50  percent.  If  allowed  to 
stand,  this  would  not  only  destroy  the 
main  support  for  our  nationwide  soil  and 
water  conservation  program,  but  it  would 
reduce  by  510  the  number  of  soil  conser- 
vation technicians  available  next  year 
for  the  various  activities  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service.  Including  the  small 
watershed  and  flood  prevention  projects 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Also  the  budget  proposes  to  reduce 
funds  for  soil  surveys  and  to  curtail 
funds  for  Public  Law  566  watershed  proj- 
ects. It  proposes,  further,  to  reduce  new 
starts  for  watershed  planning  from  100 
to  50,  10  of  which  are  designated  for  the 
Appalachian  region,  leaving  less  than 
one  each  for  the  balance  of  the  States. 
The  budget  also  recommends  that  new 
starts  for  small  watershed  projects  be  re- 
duced from  80  to  35,  7  of  which  would  be 
In  Appalachla.  This  would  permit  only 
28  new  starts  in  the  rest  of  the  United 
States,  which  would  mean  one  new  proj- 
ect each  for  about  half  of  the  States  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  result  would 
be  a  costly  delay  in  meeting  the  Nation's 
urgent  need  to  protect  and  conserve  our 
soil  and  water  resources  for  the  use  of 
future  generations  of  Americans. 

At  a  time  when  many  young  Americans 
are  being  turned  down  for  military  serv- 
ice because  of  defects  traceable  to  nu- 
tritional deficiencies,  it  is  recommended 
in  the  budget  that  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram be  virtually  eliminated.  As  we 
talk  of  helping  to  feed  a  hungry  world, 
substantial  cuts  are  requested  by  the 
budget  in  our  own  school  lunch  program. 
The  reduction  in  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram from  $103  million  to  $21  million — 
a  cut  of  $82  million — would  deny  supple- 
mental milk  to  about  80  percent  of  our 
schoolchildren  who  are  now  benefiting 
from  this  program.  Further,  the  reac- 
tion of  those  needy  children  selected  for 
free  milk  could  result  in  the  complete 
abandonment  of  this  valuable  program. 
The  budget  reduction  of  $19  million  In 
the  school  lunch  program — from  $157 
million  In  1966  to  $138  million  for  1967— 
would  also  deny  wholesome  mid-day 
lunches  to  many  children  who  receive  no 
other  nutritious  meal  each  day.  Studies 
of  national  dietary  habits  Indicate  that 
the  lack  of  nutritious  and  well-balanced 
meals  is  not  restricted  to  families  In  the 
lower  income  brackets. 

Budget  reductions  are  also  proposed 
In  the  ceilings  on  loan  funds  for  the 


Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
The  celling  for  rural  electrification  loans 
would  be  cut  from  $365  million  for  1966 
to  $220  million  for  1967— a  reduction  of 
$145  million.  The  rural  telephone  loan 
celling  would  be  reduced  by  $12  million — 
from  $97  million  in  1966  to  $85  million  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  According  to  testimony 
presented  by  the  Administrator  of  REA 
aiid  other  Interested  groups,  the  rural 
electrification  system  and  the  entire 
power  industry  is  facing  a  recordbreak- 
ing  demand  for  power  which  will  require 
large  expenditures  to  heavy-up  the 
carrying  capacity  of  rural  systems. 
Present  shortages  of  farm  labor  con- 
tribute to  this  need. 

Testimony  Indicates  that  tlie  demand 
for  adequate  rural  telephones  also  Is 
growing  rapidly,  as  increasing  numbers 
of  farmers  are  coming  to  realize  that 
modern  farms  cannot  be  operated  with- 
out efficient  telephone  service.  The  pro- 
posed budget  reductions  Ignore  this 
growing  need  and  demand  for  electricity 
and  telephones  in  rural  areas.  Further, 
the  proposal  to  establish  a  plan  for  sup- 
plemental financing,  which  is  given  as 
one  reason  for  the  budget  cut,  is  far  from 
a  reality.  Even  if  finally  approved  by 
Congress,  it  is  apparent  that  loan  funds 
would  not  be  available  from  this  source 
during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

In  determining  the  amounts  considered 
to  be  essential  for  these  purposes  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  it  is  important  that  we 
review  briefly  some  of  the  conditions  fac- 
ing the  194  million  American  consumers 
as  well  as  the  economic  strength  of  this 
Nation  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  years 
ahead. 

FARMING   NO   LONGES   ATTRACTIVE 

The  ntunber  of  agricultural  producers 
providing  food  and  fiber  for  our  rapidly 
expanding  population  continues  to  de- 
cline and  is  now  down,  as  I  said,  to  about 
7  percent  of  the  people  in  this  country. 
Trained  and  experienced  farm  labor  is  in 
increasingly  short  supply. 

Long  hours  of  hard  work,  more  rigorous 
living  conditions,  hazards  of  weather, 
threats  from  insects  and  diseases,  in- 
creasing financial  risks,  and  decreasing 
financial  returns,  are  causing  farming  to 
become  less  and  less  attractive  to  each 
succeeding  generation  of  young  people. 
Fewer  and  fewer  farm  children  are  re- 
turning to  farming  as  a  career.  More 
and  more  of  their  parents  are  moving  to 
"greener  pastures"  in  town  as  the  mone- 
tary return  for  their  labor,  investment, 
and  managerial  skills  decreases  on  the 
farm. 

As  a  business  venture,  farming  is  be- 
coming less  attractive  as  the  neces.'^ary 
farm  investment  increases  and  the  net 
return  on  the  investment  decreases. 
Figures  from  the  Department  of  Ai'ri- 
cuiLure  show  that  average  farm  invest- 
ment has  increased  nearly  tenfold  in  the 
past  25  years,  from  $6,158  in  1040  to 
$59,519  in  1965.  They  also  indicate  that 
the  average  return  on  farm  investment, 
including  the  value  of  the  farmer's  own 
labor  and  management  skills,  has 
dropped  about  40  percent  durln?  this 
period,  from  14.2  percent  in  1940  to  8.6 
percent  In  1965. 

It  is  entirely  understandable,  there- 
fore, why  fewer  and  fewer  people  are  re- 
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malning  on  the  Nation's  farms,  and  why 
~ome  7  percent  of  our  population  on  the 
:anns  is  now  feeding  the  93  percent  of 
irban  dwellers  in  addition  to  themselves. 
rhis  undesirable  imbalance  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  further  aggravated  as  move- 
:nent  away  from  agriculture  continues. 

According  to  Department  figures,  an 
iverage  of  nearly  800,000  people  have  left 
.he  farms  in  each  of  the  last  5  years. 
The  farm  population  has  decreased  to 
.ibout  12.5  million  today,  compared  to 
double  that  number  in  1950.  The  1959 
ensus,  the  latest  o£Bcial  data  available, 
,hows  that  some  17  percent  of  all  farm- 
ers in  the  United  States  were  65  or  older. 
.\n  additional  22  percent  were  55  to  64 
.ears  of  age.  By  1970,  it  is  estimated 
hat  nearly  half  of  the  farmers  will  be  55 
.ears  of  age  or  over. 

The  trend  away  from  the  farm  is  also 
evidenced  by  the  steadily  decreasing 
iinount  of  land  used  for  agricultural  pro- 
duction. The  total  land  planted  to  crops 
.n  1950  was  353  million  acres  as  compared 
0  307  million  acres  In  1965,  a  reduction 
jf  13  percent. 

DECREASING   POOD   SUPPLIES 

Despite  the  surplus  quantities  of  cer- 
tain commodities  in  this  country  in  re- 
cent years  due  to  the  efficiency  of  agricul- 
tural production,  it  should  be  noted  that 
supplies  now  on  hand  and  expected  to  be 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  current  mar- 
keting year  in  the  United  States  aie 
down  substantially  from  previous  years. 
For  certain  perishable  commodities  we 
are  looking  more  and  more  to  the  rather 
undependable  Mexican  production  to 
meet  our  needs.  In  view  of  our  present 
situation  in  Vietnam,  and  otir  heavy  com- 
mitments to  India  and  certain  other 
food-deficit  countries,  this  decreasing 
supply  of  food  available  to  feed  American 
consumers — and  foreign  populations  to 
the  extent  possible — is  a  factor  to  be 
given  most  serious  attention  by  those  re- 
sponsible for  agricultural  planning  and 
financial  support. 

Statistical  data  supplied  the  commit- 
tee by  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture indicate  that  caiTyover  stocks  of 
wheat  have  been  reduced  from  around 
1,400  million  bushels  in  1961  to  819  mil- 
lion bushels  as  of  July  1,  1965,  due  to 
limitations  on  wheat  output  and  ex- 
panded utilization,  particularly  for  ex- 
port and  domestic  feed  use.  The  oflacial 
estimate  of  wheat  cariTover  at  the  end 
of  the  next  marketing  year  indicates  a 
supply  of  about  610  million  bushels,  a 
further  reduction  of  208  miUion  bushels. 
This  is  sufficient  to  meet  domestic  and 
export  needs  for  only  5  months.  Large 
shipments  to  India  will  further  reduce 
our  ability  to  meet  U.S.  needs  In  the  event 
of  a  national  emergency. 

Further,  these  officials  point  out  that 
the  supply  of  feed  grains  was  reduced 
from  nearly  85  million  tons  in  1961  to 
about  55  million  tons  in  1965.  During 
the  same  period,  corn  supplies  declined 
from  around  2  billion  bushels  to  about 
12  billion  bushels.  The  estimates  of 
carryover  at  the  end  of  the  next  market- 
ing year  represent  a  3  months'  supply  of 
com  and  barley,  a  4  months'  supply  of 
oats,  and  a  9  months'  supply  of  grain 
■orghum. 


The  situation  Is  much  worse  for  dairy 
products,  as  the  number  of  dali-y  farmers 
decreases  each  year  and  as  milk  produc- 
tion decreases  accordingly.  Today's 
press  is  filled  with  articles  showing  the 
number  of  dairy  farmers  who  are  selling 
out  their  holdings,  as  land  values  for  in- 
dustrial and  residential  purposes  offer 
more  opportunity  for  profits  than  dairy 
farming. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Washington 
Post — March  15,  1966 — contained  the 
following  statements: 

Dairy  tarmers  who  ship  milk  to  Vi'nshlng- 
ton  are  selling  their  herds  and  going  out  of 
business  at  the  rate  of  nearly  100  a  year. 

Rising  costs  and  Federally-set  bulk  milk 
prices  that  have  not  risen  significantly  since 
the  controls  went  Into  effect  In  1953  have 
CTUpht  the  dairymen  In  the  profit  squeeze  In 
which  only  the  most  efficient  can  survive. 

Other  factors  blamed  in  the  reducing 
number  of  dairy  farmers  in  the  Washing- 
ton area  include  drought  conditions  that 
have  last  for  4  years  and  the  increasing  value 
of  farm  land  for  housing  developments  under 
the  pressure  of  urban  expansion.  Many  of 
the  farmers — whose  average  age  is  well  over 
50 — have  decided  that  they  may  as  well 
retire. 

The  supply  of  dairy  products  on  hand 
is  now  at  the  lowest  point  in  recent  years. 
As  of  June  30.  1965,  we  had  5,300  million 
pounds  of  milk  and  milk  products  on 
hand.  The  supply  is  expected  to  reduce 
further  to  3,200  million  pounds  at  the 
end  of  the  present  marketing  year,  a  re- 
duction of  2,100  million  pounds.  This 
represents  only  about  a  one-third 
month's  supply  for  normal  domestic  pur- 
poses. 

It  is  apparent  that,  tmless  we  continue 
research  and  related  programs  to  In- 
crease the  efficiency  of  our  farm  produc- 
tion and  provide  the  economic  incentive 
to  Induce  young  and  eflBcIent  producers  to 
remain  on  the  farm,  food  in  the  United 
States  will  be  in  increasingly  short  sup- 
ply. The  American  consumer  will  be 
faced  with  food  shortages  in  some  items 
and  much  higher  food  costs  generally. 
Further,  our  ability  to  help  meet  food 
needs  essential  to  our  foreign  policy  will 
be  seriously  affected. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  we  must  re- 
examine our  national  farm  policies  and 
programs  which  are  reducing  agricul- 
tural production  despite  Increasing  de- 
mands for  food  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
Federal  Government  Is  committed  to 
annual  and  long-term  contracts  to  leave 
land  out  of  production,  which  are  costing 
us  around  $1.5  billion  per  year.  We  are 
still  paying  out  large  amounts  imder 
long-range  conservation  reserve — soil 
bank — contracts  entered  Into  10  years 
ago.  In  addition,  we  are  faced  with  large 
amounts  under  more  recent  acreage 
diversion  and  cropland  adjustment  pro- 
grams limiting  production  of  some  of  our 
major  crops.  It  would  seem  much  wiser 
and  more  beneficial  to  everyone  to  use 
this  money  to  produce  ample  food  and 
supply  it  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

AGRICtJI-TtTRE    REMAINS    BASIC 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the 
growing  tendency  to  consider  agriculture 
as  a  less  essential  part  of  our  national 
economy,  and  to  reduce  funds  needed  for 
its    continued/ support,    threatens    our 


Nation  at  home  and  abroad.  It  could 
have  a  serious  effect  on  the  future  food 
supply  of  this  country  and  could  weaken 
our  ability  to  meet  our  future  responsi- 
bilities as  a  leader  of  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

History  teaches  us  that  the  food-deficit 
countries  of  the  world  started  on  their 
decline  by  failing  to  give  adequate  atten- 
tion to  the  protection  and  development 
of  their  basic  natural  resources.  They 
failed  to  provide  necessary  protection 
and  development  through  research,  con- 
trol of  Insects  and  diseases,  conservation 
and  other  programs  needed  to  assure  the 
preservation  of  their  capacity  to  meet 
the  needs  of  their  people  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter.  This  is  true  of  nearly 
every  country  we  aid  today.  We  must 
not  make  the  same  mistake. 

One  of  our  major  problems  today  is 
that,  though  agriculture  Is  our  best  mar- 
ket for  industry  and  labor,  and  the  most 
economical  supplier  of  the  consumer,  so 
few  people  are  engaged  in  agriculture 
that  its  voice  Is  weak  in  the  legislative 
halls  of  a  majority  of  the  States  and  of 
the  Nation.  No  longer  does  agriculture 
figure  prominently  In  the  planning  of 
those  who  would  appeal  to  the  majority. 
This  leaves  a  major  task  for  those  who 
recognize  that  the  national  welfare  de- 
pends on  a  sound  and  healthy  agricul- 
ture. 

Many  people  realize  the  danger  of  a 
break  in  farm  prices;  but  few  seem  to 
know  that  the  real  danger  to  our  overall 
economy  is  a  drop  in  agricultural  pur- 
chasing power,  which  could  come  from  a 
reduction  in  volume  as  well  as  a  drop  in 
price.  And  volume  of  production  is  de- 
pendent on  the  continuation  of  research, 
education,  conservation,  electrification, 
and  improved  production  techniques 
provided  for  in  this  bill. 

Many  know  that  the  few  on  the  farm 
free  the  rest  of  us  to  provide  the  ma- 
chines and  gadgets  of  modern-day  living; 
but  there  aren't  many  people  who  stop  to 
realize  that  those  who  have  left  the  farm 
have  been  replaced  by  machines  and  ex- 
pensive materials,  and  that  the  man  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  today  has  to  have 
suflSclent  production  and  net  Income  to 
buy  the  machinery,  equipment,  chemi- 
cals, and  other  materials  necessary  to 
produce  efficiently.  Many  people  now 
in  our  cities  who  make  these  products 
and  provide  these  services  fail  to  under- 
stand that  they  could  be  forced  to  go 
back  to  the  farm,  as  happened  in  the  de- 
pression of  the  late  1920's  and  early 
1930's,  if  the  few  now  on  the  farms  are 
unable  to  continue  to  produce  sufficient 
food  to  feed  them. 

PAST  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  AMERICAN  AGHICULTT7RX 

The  efficiency  of  American  agriculture 
has  been  a  blessing  to  the  consumers  of 
the  world.  It  has  provided  a  plentiful 
supply  of  wholesome  and  nutritious  foods 
which  U.S.  consumers  have  come  to  ac- 
cept and  take  for  granted.  It  has  pro- 
duced quantities  in  excess  of  domestic 
needs  which  have  become  a  significant 
factor  in  our  international  progrtmas  of 
aid  and  assistance  to  the  less  fortunate 
peoples  in  other  nations  of  the  world. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  for 
years  have  enjoyed  a  standard  of  living 
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never  before  attained  anywhere  In  the 
world  because  of  the  remarkable  achieve- 
ments of  American  agriculture. 

These  achievements  have  been  made 
possible  by  cooperative  Federal,  State, 
and  local  efToris  in  the  various  agricul- 
tural protrrams  of  the  Nation.  The  lead- 
ership of  the  U  S  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  land-tyrant  universities,  and 
the  State  and  local  agricultural  agencies, 
have  developed  an  agricultural  Industi-y 
in  the  United  State.s  which  is  the  envy  of 
the  entire  world. 

As  a  result  of  our  high  level  of  eflQ- 
clency  in  agricultural  production,  and 
certain  governmental  jxilicies  which  have 
failed  to  make  U  S  commodities  compet- 
itive in  world  markets,  this  country  has 
had  supplies  of  commodities  which  have 
been  surplus  to  US  needs  during  certain 
periods  in  the  past  several  decades.  Na- 
tional policies  and  farm  programs  have 
t)een  directed  toward  meeting  this  sit- 
uation. It  is  pointed  out  that,  while 
these  supplies  were  surplus  to  domestic 
U.S.  demands,  they  were  by  no  means 
surplus  to  world  needs.  Also,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many  responsible  ofiQcials  and 
experts  in  this  country  that  it  is  much 
better  for  the  United  States  to  have  too 
much  rather  than  too  little  of  the  things 
necessary  to  feed,  house,  and  clothe  our 
people  The  cost  of  handling  and  storing 
surpluses  has  been  sn;a!I.  Indeed,  com- 
pared to  the  benefits  to  the  American 
consumer  and  to  the  position  of  strength 
in  world  affairs  which  our  agricultural 
production  has  enabled  us  to  maintain. 

\    riRM    SUPPLY    OF    FOOD    E.SSK^.TL^L 

Aside  from  the  possibility  of  nuclear 
conflict,  probably  the  foremost  problem 
of  the  world  today  is  hunger.  Approxi- 
mately half  of  the  world's  3  billion  people 
suffer  from  malnutrition.  The  World 
Food  ^on^^ess  was  told  in  1963  that 
around  10.000  persons  die  every  day  from 
starvation. 

India  had  a  food  crisis  in  1963.  It  has 
another  serious  food  shortage  today. 
That  vast  subcontinent  has  a  year-round 
hunger  problem;  so  do  many  other  areas 
in  the  world.  The  present  outlook  is  that 
hunger  will  grow  more  and  more  Intense 
with  the  passage  of  time  The  world's 
population  ir.crea.se  is  almost  unbeliev- 
able Each  year,  births  exceed  deaths  by 
almost  60  miliion- 

This  alarming  population  expansion 
can  be  fully  appreciated  when  it  Is  real- 
ized that  the  population  of  the  world. 
which  reached  the  f^r.^t  billioii  by  the  year 
1830,  took  only  100  years.  1830  to  1930,  to 
reach  2  billion  and  only  30  years,  1930 
to  1960,  to  reach  3  billion.  It  is  expected 
to  exceed  6  billion  peotile  by  the  turn  of 
the  century  The  population  growth  In 
the  United  States  Increa.sed  from  13  mll- 
lioa  in  1830  to  123  million  in  1930  and 
179  million  in  I960  It  is  expected  to 
reach  340  million  by  the  year  2000. 

The  ability  of  this  country  to  provide 
the  most  abundant  supply  of  wholesome 
and  delicious  food  at  the  lowest  cost 
ever  known  to  the  i>eople  of  the  United 
State.s — and  in  addition  feed  substantial 
numbers  of  hungry  people  throughout 
the  world— has  been  one  of  our  greatest 
strengths  m  meeting  domestic  needs  and 
In  dealing  with  world  problems. 


The  failure  of  Communist  agriculture, 
a  failure  which  is  chronic  and  deep- 
seated,  has  tremendous  implications  to 
the  hundreds  of  millions  constantly 
plagued  by  hunger.  The  Communist  In- 
ability to  produce  eflQciently  and  abun- 
dantly is  due  in  large  part  to  a  lack  of 
adequate  and  well  directed  research  and 
related  agricultural  programs,  under  a 
system  which  has  tied  the  hands  of 
Soviet  agricultural  scientists. 

This  must  not  be  permitted  to  happen 
in  the  United  States.  We  cannot  allow 
any  change  in  emphasis  or  direction 
which  would  weaken  or  damage  our  suc- 
cessful research,  extension,  soil  conser- 
vation, and  marketing  programs  which 
have  given  this  country  its  efficient  and 
productive  agricultural  system.  These 
basic  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  land-grant  colleges,  and 
related  institutions,  must  be  continued 
at  least  at  present  levels. 

One  of  the  most  important  issues  fac- 
ing the  Congress  and  the  Nation  at  this 
time  Is  the  matter  of  assuring  a  con- 
tinued firm  source  of  supply  of  food  and 
fiber  to  the  American  consumer  for  the 
future — and  to  hungry  peoples  in  other 
countries  to  the  extent  possible  writhin 
the  financial  ability  of  this  country. 
The  importance  of  this  matter  cannot 
be  overemphasized. 

COMMITTITE    ACTIONS    ON    BUDGET 

The  factors  discussed  above  all  point 
to  difficulties  ahead  in  maintaining  an 
agricultural  production  system  in  the 
United  States  which  will  assure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  for  a  constantly  increasing  num- 
ber of  consumers  who  are  completely 
dependent  on  agriculture  for  their  fu- 
ture well-being. 

The  committee  feels  that,  with  U.S. 
commitments  In  Vietnam  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  it  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  to  agree  to  budget  reductions 
which  would  weaken  our  highly  efllclent 
and  extremely  productive  agricultural 
Industry,  which  forms  the  base  for  do- 
mestic prosperity  and  plays  a  major  role 
in  our  foreign  policy.  It  believes  that 
adequate  funds  must  be  provided  for  the 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  land-grant  colleges,  tmd 
related  institutions,  if  we  are  to  assure 
that  basic  needs  of  the  Nation's  consum- 
ers and  Industrial  workers  are  met.  It 
recognizes  that  a  bountiful  food  supply, 
together  with  protection  of  the  Nation's 
resources,  is  dependent  on  maintaining 
appropriations  at  least  at  present  levels 
for  agricultural  programs  which  sup- 
port our  highly  productive  agricultural 
plant  and  benefit  our  schoolchildren  and 
consumers  generally. 

The  committee  is  unable  to  go  along 
with  the  drastic  change  in  emphasis  and 
direction  proposed  in  the  1967  budget. 
As  outllneid  earlier,  it  has  restored  the 
proposed  budget  cuts,  and  has  provided 
for  the  ccntinuatlon  of  the  various  pro- 
grams generally  at  present-year  levels. 

As  of  January  1906  there  were  a  tottil 
of  102,383  employees  in  the  Department, 
Including  28,000  for  the  PYjrest  Service 
which  is  not  included  in  this  bill.  This 
leaves  74,383  employees  In  agencies 
financed  in  this  bill,  of  which  13.295  are 


part  time  or  temporary,  and  61.088  are 
regular  full-time  personnel.  This  does 
not  Include  some  23,000  ASC  county 
personnel  not  covered  in  civil  service 
reports,  or  State  personnel  of  experi- 
ment stations  and  the  Extension  Service 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I  expect  to 
offer  two  committee  amendments.  One 
will  Increase  the  administrative  funds 
for  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  by  $2  million  and 
the  other  will  reduce  the  funds  for  the 
cropland  adjustment  program  by  $35 
million. 

Also,  under  the  bill  as  presented  by 
the  committee  no  additional  passenger 
vehicles  are  allowed  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  Data  from  the  Department  indi- 
cates that  it  had  a  total  of  nearly  30,000 
vehicles  as  of  June  30,  1965,  of  which 
about  2,600 .  were  passenger  cars  and 
nearly  300  were  station  wagons  and 
buses.  Recent  reports  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office  indicate  that  addi- 
tional vehicles  are  not  needed. 

BITRAI.  COMMUNITY   DEVELOPMENT 

This  committee  has  a  long  record  of 
support  for  rural  development.  It  has 
recognized  the  benefits  to  the  Nation 
from  programs  to  enable  people  to  stay 
on  the  land  Instead  of  moving  into  the 
already  overcrowded  towns  and  cities, 
or  to  return  to  the  land,  while  working 
in  towns  and  cities.  It  has  realized  that, 
if  the  usual  conveniences  were  made 
available  in  nonurban  areas,  more  and 
more  people  would  be  attracted  to  live 
In  such  areas.  The  committee  has  rec- 
ognized, too,  the  dispersion  of  many  ac- 
tivities which  makes  rural  development 
essential.  For  many  years  it  has  sup- 
ported adequate  funds  for  rural  elec- 
trification, rural  telephones,  housing  and 
development  loans,  and  loans  for  water, 
recreation,  drainage  and  other  special 
community  facilities.  It  has  also  sup- 
ported efforts  to  encourage  Industrial 
development  to  provide  supplemental  in- 
come in  rural  areas. 

Such  rural  development  efforts,  how- 
ever, should  complement  established  pro- 
grams which  enable  our  farm  producers 
to  feed  and  clothe  our  people  with  the 
world's  lowest  food  cost  of  only  18  per- 
cent of  disposable  consumer  income. 
They  should  not  be  dependent  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  new  organization,  without  a 
program  of  its  own,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  would  only  retard  the 
successful  efforts  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  and  other  action 
agencies. 

The  committee,  therefore,  takes  note 
of  the  budget  request  of  $3,468,000  for 
fiscal  year  1967  for  persormel  for  the 
Rural  Community  Development  Service 
which  has  no  substantive  program  to 
offer.  This  amount  Is  nearly  S'-i  times 
as  large  as  the  1966  appropriation  for 
this  agency.  The  major  part  of  the  in- 
crease is  requested  for  additional  per- 
sonnel to  establish  field  offices  in  40 
States  throughout  the  country,  to  work 
with  programs  of  other  departments  and 
agencies. 

The  committee  is  In  favor  of  efforts 
to  meet  rural  problems  and  will  continue 
to  support  them.  The  committee  be- 
lieves, however,  that  such  programs  have 
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been  handled  effectively  In  the  past 
through  the  regular  established  agencies 
of  the  Department,  which  have  been 
working  successfully  with  rural  people 
through  the  years.  These  old-line  agen- 
cies have  the  funds,  qualified  technicians, 
and  established  field  offices  to  meet  the 
needs  of  rural  areas.  They  can  function 
more  effectively  if  additional  layers  of 
supervision  are  not  added  between  Wash- 
ington and  the  rural  areas  to  be  served. 
For  example,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration has  been  in  existence  for 
20  years.  Its  predecessor  agencies,  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  and  the 
Resettlement  Administration  go  back  to 
the  mid-1930's.  During  this  period,  it 
has  made  an  outstanding  record  of  serv- 
ice to  farmers  and  rural  communities. 
It  makes  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  direct  and  insured  loans  and  grants 
each  year  for  nearly  every  phase  of  farm 
and  rural  community  life.  Programs  and 
funds  expected  to  be  available  in  fiscal 
year  1967  are  as  follows: 

In  millions 
Loans  to  acquire,  build  or  improve 
homes   and   service   buildings   on 

farms $390.0 

Loans  to  assist  family  farmers  in 
reorganizing  and  improving  their 

farming  systems 300.0 

Loans  to  acquire,  enlarge,  or  develop 
family  farms  and  to  provide  facil- 
ities for  land  and  water  use  and 

conservation 247.  0 

Loans  and  grants  In  areas  under 
5.500  population  for  water  or  waste 
dlBposal  systems,  and  recreation, 
drainage,  or  other  special  commu- 
nity  facilities 236.0 

Emergency  loans  to  restore  farm 
land    and    facilities    damaged    by 

natural  disasters 68.  5 

Technical  assistance  and  loans  to 
public  agencies  in  low-Income 
rural  areas  to  restructure  their 
economy ],  2 


Total i_  242.  7 

Legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress  In 
the  past  4  years  has  greatly  broadened 
the  scope  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. Not  only  have  services  to  fam- 
ily farmers  been  increased,  but  a  sub- 
stantial expansion  has  t£iken  place  in 
the  development  of  services  related  to 
rural  community  development  and  rural 
poverty.  This  agency  might  well  be  des- 
«nated  as  the  Farmers  Home  and  Rural 
Development  Administration. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  about  7,000  employees  and  1,681  field 
Offices  located  throughout  the  country. 
FHA  county  office  supervisors  and  home 
management  experts  are  located  in  the 
same  rural  areas  In  which  additional 
personnel  is  proposed  for  the  new  Rural 
Community  Development  Service.  These 
employees  are  experienced  and  trained  in 
nirai  problems  and  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful m  helping  low-income  rural  fam- 
,7^1  ™Prove  their  standard  of  living  and 
uuiize  the  health,  education,  and  welfare 
^^?^^  available  in  their  communities. 

Other  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  including  the  SoU  Conserva- 
p°"  Service,  the  Extension  Service,  the 
forest  Service,  and  the  Consumer  and 
«^ricetmg  Sen-lce  have  extensive  field 
operations  which  are  also  giving  atten- 
tion to  rural  problems.   Also,  the  Depart- 


ments of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment; Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
Commerce;  and  Labor  have  large  field 
organizations  also  providing  financial 
and  technical  assistance  to  rural  areas. 
A  more  detailed  description  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  these  various  agencies  and  de- 
partments in  rural  areas  will  be  found  on 
pages  55  through  70  of  part  4  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings  on  the  1967  budget. 

The  committee  for  several  years  has 
approved  a  small  force  at  the  Washing- 
ton level  to  "coordinate"  the  various  pro- 
grams for  rural  areas  through  the  Rural 
Community  Development  Service.  It  has 
Included  $637,000  for  the  coming  year 
to  enable  this  agency  to  continue  to  coor- 
dinate and  expedite  this  phase  of  the 
Department's  work  here  In  Washington. 
It  has  provided  an  additional  $400,000 
to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
enable  that  agency  to  give  additional  at- 
tention to  development  of  projects 
needed  in  rural  areas  through  its  exist- 
ing field  offices.  Also,  It  has  included 
money  for  Appalachla  with  the  under- 
standing that  additional  needs  can  be 
met  from  the  regular  programs  available 
to  all  areas  of  the  country.  It  has  re- 
stored the  proposed  budget  reductions 
for  the  old-line  agencies  to  meet  this  and 
other  needs  of  agriculture  throughout 
the  country.  These  nationwide  pro- 
grams are  essential  to  keep  other  areas 
of  the  United  States  from  facing  the 
same  conditions  found  in  Appalachla  and 
other  low-Income  rural  areas. 

ooMMoorrr  credit  corporation 
Any  of  you  who  have  been  here  for 
some  years  know  that  I  have  made  a 
career  of  trying  to  keep  the  Department 
and  its  operations  throughout  the  world 
In  a  competitive  position.  We  got  them 
to  export  competitively  for  awhile,  but 
the  pressures  caused  them  to  stop.  They 
carried  out  the  law  briefiy.  I  say  to  you 
again  that  the  primary  reason  for  this 
$1  billion  worth  of  cotton  that  we  have 
on  our  hands  Is  because  the  Department 
refused  to  carry  out  the  law. 

They  have  promised  us  again  that  they 
will  put  our  cotton  surplus  on  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  at  the  world  market 
price  and  cut  the  surplus  to  3  million 
bales  per  year. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  has  a  right 
to  use  the  proceeds  of  those  sales  to 
carry  out  Its  obligations.  So,  we  have 
$3.5  billion  In  the  bill  to  restore  the 
capital  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. We  cut  the  amount  by  $55.- 
855.000,  since  we  expect  them  to  obtain 
that  money  by  selling  this  cotton.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  over 
the  years  during  which  I  have  been  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  this  Is  the 
first  time  I  have  heard  from  every  last 
Member  of  this  body  In  connection  with 
one  program  or  another  which  the  budget 
reduced  or  eliminated.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  heard  from  the  delegation  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  I  mention  this  be- 
cause It  does  represent  one  of  the  largest 
States  In  our  Nation,  and  the  Members 
from  that  area  urged  our  committee  to 
restore  the  funds  that  we  have  cut. 


In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  a 
resolution  from  the  great  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, signed  by  the  dean  of  that  dele- 
gation, urging  our  subcommittee  to  re- 
store these  cuts.  Most  Members  of  this 
House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
requested  this  committee  to  restore  these 
funds  designed  to  protect  the  health  of 
the  people,  and  meet  the  commitments 
which  we  have  undertaken  for  our  water- 
shed programs,  the  electrification  of  our 
farms,  and  other  essential  activities.  I 
feel  we  should  have  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  this  body  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  say  with  pride  that 
we  have  done  our  best  in  this  bill  to  re- 
store those  essential  and  basic  programs 
directed  toward  providing  our  food  sup- 
ply and  protecting  our  general  health 
and  welfare. 

aOricui-turai.  research  service 
The  bill  Includes  $120,673,000  for  fiscal 
year  1967  for  the  research  programs  of 
this  agency.  This  is  a  decrease  of  $5,- 
286,000  In  the  1966  appropriation  and  a 
restoration  of  $12,693,000  to  the  budget 
request.  The  sum  of  $750,700  to  provide 
for  pay  act  increases  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  89-301  Is  Included. 

The  amount  recommended  Includes  an 
increase  of  $1,800,000  for  staffing  and 
operating  new  and  expanded  farm  re- 
search laboratories  and  watershed  cen- 
ters previously  authorized  by  Congress. 
In  view  of  difficulties  of  recruiting  com- 
petent research  and  scientific  personnel, 
the  committee  has  approved  approxi- 
mately half  of  the  budget  request  for  this 
purpose. 

The  committee  has  also  included 
$100,000  to  undertake  a  research  pro- 
gram on  equine  infectious  anemia  or 
swamp  fever  of  horses.  Within  the  past 
year,  there  have  been  coiofirmed  out- 
breaks in  nine  States.  Including  Mary- 
land, Illinois,  and  Washington.  The  dis- 
ease is  a  potential  threat  to  the  Nation's 
horse  industry  valued  at  $3.5  billion. 
The  Department  has  well-qualified  sci- 
entists in  this  area  and  Is  especially  well 
equipped  to  undertake  this  research.  It 
should  proceed  to  bring  together  existing 
data  for  immediate  use,  looking  forward 
to  a  more  complete  research  program 
next  year. 

A  total  reduction  of  $5,561,000  Is  rec- 
ommended in  the  budget,  based  on  the 
proposed  closing  or  curtailing  of  numer- 
ous research  stations  throughout  the 
country  during  this  and  the  next  fiscal 
year.  The  proposed  budget  cut  consists 
of  three  types  of  research  reductions : 

Research  projects  closed  In  fiscal 
year  1965  for  which  final  closing 
costs  were  incurred  In  fiscal  year 
1966 _. $169,700 

Research  laboratories  scheduled 
for  closing  later  In  fiscal  year 
1966  (24  locations) 791,300 

Research  programs  proposed  to  be 
eliminated  or  curtaUed  in  fiscal 
year  1967  (70  locations) 4.610.000 


Total  reduction  proposed  In 

budget 5,661.000 

The  committee  has  not  restored  the  re- 
duction of  $159,700  for  projects  termi- 
nated In  fiscal  year  1965,  since  these  fa- 
cilities have  been  closed,  and  including 
the  funds  would  not  serve  to  restore 
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such  activities.  The  balance  of  the  pro- 
posed reduction,  a  total  of  $5,401,300,  has 
been  restored  to  the  bill  for  the  projects 
and  laboratories  scheduled  for  closing  or 
reduction  In  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967, 
to  be  financed  from  funds  transferred 
from  section  32.  A  complete  list  of  re- 
search facilities  and  pro.iects  restored  by 
this  action  will  be  found  on  pages  354-384 
of  part  I  of  the  committee  hearings  on 
the  1967  budget. 

In  essence,  the  committee's  action  Is 
basrd  on  Its  belief  that  it  would  be  a  seri- 
ous mistake  to  make  any  reductions 
which  would  weaken  the  ability  of  our 
aarrtcultural  system  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate sunply  of  food  and  fiber  to  a  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  consumers 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad  who 
must  depend  on  an  efficient  and  produc- 
tive agriculture  for  their  future  well- 
being. 

Experience  clearly  demonstrates  the 
absolute  necessity  of  continuous  research 
to  stay  ahead  of  threats  to  our  food  sup- 
ply from  grain  rusts,  viruses,  plant 
diseases,  drought,  heat,  winter  kill,  and 
other  problems  Agricultural  scientists 
have  presented  ample  evidence  to  prove 
that  our  research  efforts  must  be  at  least 
5  years  ahead  of  the  constant  threat 
from  existing  pests  and  their  hybridized 
descendants.  For  example,  a  new  race 
of  wheat  rust,  known  as  15B,  appeared 
suddenly  in  this  country  and  wiped  out 
300  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  Durum 
worth  $500  million  in  the  period  1950  to 
1955.  Previous  research  on  a  new  variety 
of  wheat  called  "Selkirk"  provided  a 
stopgap  crop  to  partially  offset  these 
disastrous  losses  until  research  could  de- 
velop newer  and  better  varieties  with  re- 
sistance to  race  15B  and  other  rusts 
which  would  eventually  adapt  and  attack 
"Selkirk." 

The  bill  also  provides  $10,619,000  for 
the  construction  of  10  research  facilities 
from  section  32  funds,  for  which  plan- 
ning funds  were  provided  last  year  and 
for  which  plans  are  expected  to  be 
completed  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
This  amount  is  more  than  offset  by  a  de- 
crease of  $11,418,000  for  nonrecurring 
planning  and  construction  funds  includ- 
ed in  the  1966  appropriation  bill  and  not 
needod  again  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
The  new  facilities  funded  in  this  bill  are 
needed  to  meet  urgent  research  deficien- 
cies in  the  areas  of  food  crops,  livestock 
production,  soil  and  water  conservation, 
human  nutrition  and  consumer  needs. 


Grain  marketing  research.  Man- 
hattan. Kana- $3,160,000 

Cereal    rust    research,    St.    Paul, 

Minn 600.000 

National  Sedimentation  Labora- 
tory.  Oxford.   Miss 93S,  000 

Rani^e  livestock  research.  Miles 
City.   Mont 481,000 

Meat  animal  research.  Clay  Cen- 
ter. Nebr 3.450,000 

Nutrition  and  consumer  use  re- 
search. Grand  Porks,  N    JDak..         583,000 

Soil  and  water  research,  Pendle- 
ton, Oreg 380,  000 

Pasture  research.  University  Park 

Pa 360.000 

Sou  and  water  resecu-ch.  Bush- 
land.    Tex 325.000 

Barley  research.  Madison  Wis 345.000 


A  larger  than  usual  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses 
presented  testimony  to  the  committee 
this  year.  Many  of  their  statements 
were  in  support  of  the  restoration  of 
proposed  research  cuts.  Others  were  In 
support  of  additional  research  programs 
needed  to  meet  special  problems  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  country.  The  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  is  requested  to  review  the  hear- 
ing record  and  to  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  these  proposals  in  the  allocation 
of  funds  made  available  through  this 
appropriation  and  In  the  use  of  his  con- 
tingency research  fund. 

There  appears  to  be  an  urgent  need  for 
additional  research  attention  to  im- 
proved equipment  for  grain  grading,  soy- 
bean production,  tile  drainage  systems 
in  southern  California,  mechanization 
of  production  of  dates  and  other  com- 
modities, and  many  other  problems.  The 
Administrator  is  requested  to  study  each 
of  these  matters,  bringing  together  ex- 
isting research  data  and  making  it  avail- 
able to  those  who  need  it,  and  to  under- 
take as  much  new  research  as  possible 
within  the  limits  of  available  funds.  It 
is  recognized  that  only  a  small  beginning 
can  be  made  in  the  coming  year.  But 
the  problems  are  so  Important  and  the 
monetary  values  are  so  great  that  it  is 
imperative  that  a  start  be  made  next 
year,  looking  forward  to  the  inclusion  of 
more  adequate  research  funds  in  future 
budgets  for  these  purposes. 

Also,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  resumption  of  a  small-scale  coopera- 
tive research  project  on  rabbit  breeding 
either  at  the  University  of  Arkansas  or 
in  California.  In  view  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  small,  and  in  many  cases,  retired 
farmers  who  depend  on  rabbit  produc- 
tion as  an  important  source  of  Income, 
some  continuing  research  attention  to 
their  problems  Is  warranted. 

For  plant  and  animal  disease  and  pest 
control,  the  committee  recommends  an 
appropriation  of  $76,764,000  for  fiscal 
year  1967,  an  Increase  of  $1,217,000  over 
funds  provided  for  fiscal  year  1966  and 
a.jp.  increase  of  $7,016,000  in  the  budget 
request.  The  full  budget  estimate  of 
$438,300  for  pay  costs  authorized  by 
Public  Law  89-301  is  included. 

The  proposed  budget  reduction  of  $7.- 
803.100  for  various  Insect  and  disease 
control  programs  has  been  restored  by 
the  committee.  The  restorations  are  as 
follows : 

Imported  Are  ant- - $3,303,000 

Phony  peach  and  peach  mosaic —  190,600 

Soybean  cyst  nematode 523.000 

Sweetpotato   weevil 296.600 

Barberry  eradication 371,  700 

Golden  nematode.- — -  320,000 

Gypsy  moth ■- 261,800 

Wltchweed- 350.  000 

Brucellosis —  1.702,  100 

Scabies 484.  300 


7,  803,  100 


Total  construction  funds.  10,  619,  000 


Total   restorations 

With  greater  threats  from  Insects  and 
diseases  due  to  Increasing  travel  and 
transportation  between  all  parts  of  the 
world,  with  the  supplies  of  certain  basic 
foods  reaching  low  levels,  with  farm  labor 
In  short  supply,  with  Increasing  costs  of 
production,  and  with  the  many  other 


problems  facing  agriculture  and  the  con- 
sumer, the  committee  believes  it  unwise 
to  reduce  our  efforts  to  keep  Insects  and 
diseases  from  destroying  our  food  supply 
and  from  spreading  to  new  parts  of  the 
Nation.  It  appears  much  more  appro- 
priate to  intensify  these  activities  In  the 
hope  of  eventually  eradicating  these 
pests  wherever  possible. 

The  Imported  fire  ant  was  Introduced 
Into  the  Mobile,  Ala.,  area  about  1920, 
probably  from  South  America.  By  the 
end  of  1953.  the  pest  was  known  to  infest 
102  counties  in  9  Southern  States.  A  co- 
operative eradication  program  was  Initi- 
ated by  the  States  affected  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  1957.  The  program 
has  helped  to  prevent  long-distance 
spread,  has  eliminated  outlying  Infesta- 
tions, and  has  protected  other  areas  of 
the  country.  Crop  losses  and  increased 
cost  of  production  in  infested  areas  fullj- 
justify  continued  efforts  to  control  and 
eradicate  this  pest.  Large  potential 
losses  warrant  the  continuation  of  a  co- 
operative Federal-State  program  to  pre- 
vent spi'ead  to  the  uninfested  areas  in 
the  rest  of  the  country.  The  Adminis- 
trator Is  requested  to  plan  a  3 -year  pro- 
gram to  eradicate  this  pest  if  assurances 
of  full  cooperation  are  received  from 
State  and  local  authorities. 

The  damage  to  the  supply  of  food  and 
fiber  of  the  Nation  from  the  other  insects 
and  diseases  for  which  funds  for  control 
and  eradication  have  been  restored  is 
well  documented.  During  the  summer 
of  1965,  263.000  acres  were  defoliated  by 
the  gypsy  moth  in  the  Northeastern 
States  and  it  appears  that  further  spread 
is  likely  in  1966  unless  Increased  control 
measures  are  taken.  It  has  been  pos- 
sible to  confine  the  golden  nematode  to  a 
small  area  of  Long  Island  through  co- 
operative Federal-State  control;  how- 
ever, a  reduction  in  Federal  participa- 
tion in  this  effort  would  allow  this  insect 
to  spread  to  potato  growing  areas  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  golden  nema- 
tode has  recently  been  discovered  in 
Canada,  which  presents  a  new  threat  to 
potato  growers  in  Idaho  and  the  North- 
west. 

Crop  losses  from  the  soybean  cyst 
nematode  In  1965  exceeded  the  $3  miUlon 
loss  estimated  by  growers  In  1964.  and 
surveys  reveal  Infestations  in  15  new 
counties  involving  nearly  100.000  acres^ 
Until  a  nematode  resistant  variety  of 
soybean  can  be  developed  and  distrib- 
uted, the  present  control  program  must 
be  continued. 

Barberry  is  one  of  the  most  important 
sources  of  destructive  stem  rust  diseases 
of  wheat  and  feed  grains.  In  view  o 
present  low  suppUes  of  these  importan 
food  crops  In  this  country,  and  in  view  of 
possible  future  world  food  shortages.  It  is 
essential  that  control  of  cereal  rusts  be 
continued  at  least  at  present  levels. 

Phony  peach  and  peach  mosaic  are  a 
constant  threat  to  the  growers  of  peaches 
and  other  fruits  In  the  United  States 
Without  adequate  measures  to  control 
these  diseases,  the  fruit  industry  in  man.v 
areas  would  be  wiped  out.  Both  Federal 
and  State  participation  are  essential  lor 
satisfactory  control  programs. 

The  sweetpotato  weevU  Is  regarded 
as  the  most  Important  pest  of  sweetpoW- 
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toes  and  failure  to  control  It  could  result 
in  a  complete  loss  of  the  crop.  Federal 
participation  in  its  control  appears  to  be 
necessary  In  view  of  the  large  area  of  the 
country  infested.  Additional  infesta- 
tions have  been  found  in  several  States 
in  the  past  year  and  Increased  concern 
has  developed  at  local  levels.  This  con- 
trol work  should  be  kept  at  present  year 
levels  to  protect  this  segment  of  agricul- 
ture production. 

Wltchweed  infestation  is  still  confined 
to  35  counties  In  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina. Some  661  new  infested  properties 
covering  17,118  acres  were  found  In  1965. 
The  present  program  should  be  continued 
to  prevent  further  and  possibly  long- 
distance spread. 

More  than  18  percent  of  the  country, 
including  eight  complete  States,  has  been 
certified  brucellosis  free.  Over  88  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  counties  have 
achieved  the  modified  brucellosis-free 
status.  It  is  essential  that  eradication 
be  completed  In  the  rest  of  the  areas  of 
the  Nation  In  the  shortest  possible  time. 
A  reduction  In  Federal  support  would 
not  only  be  unfair  to  States  and  counties 
where  the  disease  has  been  eradicated, 
but  It  would  be  a  most  imwlse  backward 
step,  which  could  result  In  the  loss  of 
funds  previously  invested  In  this  effort. 

According  to  expert  witnesses,  there 
have  been  15  new  cases  of  cattle  scabies 
reported  since  the  submission  of  the  1967 
budget.  The  potential  loss  in  meat  pro- 
duction, and  the  loss  of  gains  made  In 
sheep  and  cattle  scabies  control  to  date, 
indicate  the  wisdom  of  continuing  funds 
for  this  purpose  at  the  current  level. 

The  funds  recommended  in  this  bill 
also  include  an  increase  of  $600,000  for 
plant  and  animal  quarantine  inspection 
at  our  ports  of  entry.  Half  of  this 
amount  Is  provided  to  put  USDA  inspec- 
tors on  the  same  Sunday  overtime  ar- 
rangement as  Is  used  for  customs  and 
immigration  Inspectors  with  whom  they 
work  side  by  side.  The  balance  is  to 
meet  the  ever-increasing  threat  to  Amer- 
ican agriculture  from  imported  insects 
and  diseases. 

Nearly  8  million  more  people  entered 
the  United  States  during  fiscal  year  1965 
than  during  the  previous  12  months. 
Arriving  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week, 
an  increasing  number  of  these  entries 
are  at  inland  ports  for  oceangoing  ves- 
sels and  interior  airfields,  thus  increas- 
ing the  hazard  of  quick  spread  of  any 
introduced  foreign  pests  within  the 
country. 

Indicative  of  the  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem Is  the  number  of  plant  pests  and 
prohibited  plant  material  Intercepted. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1965,  over  478.000 
interceptions  were  made  at  ports  of 
entry — 21  percent  over  the  average  of  the 
preceding  5-year  period.  More  than  half 
of  these  interceptions  were  found  In  the 
36.6  million  pieces  of  baggage  carried 
Into  the  country  by  186  million  persons 
who  entered  the  country  during  the  year. 
The  remainder  was  found,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  stores  of  planes  and  ships. 
In  mail  and  in  commercial  shipments. 

Air  passenger  traffic,  as  well  as  air 
cargo,  continues  on  a  steady  upward 
trend.   The  growing  volume  of  vehicular 


traffic  from  Mexico  and  Central  Amer- 
ica— 29  million  vehicles  in  fiscal  1965 — 
adds  to  the  risk  of  pest  introduction, 
making  it  necessary  to  intensify  efforts  to 
prevent  the  entry  of  dangerous  pests 
from  those  countries.  Travel  to  and  from 
Hawaii  and  offshore  islands  continues  to 
be  increasingly  popular,  placing  addi- 
tional responsibility  on  the  Inspection 
force  to  forestall  the  movement  of  several 
notoriously  destructive  pests  to  the  main- 
land. 

The  bill  also  includes  an  additional 
$100,000  for  diagnosis,  control,  and  eradi- 
cation of  equine  piroplasmosis  and  infec- 
tious anemia — swamp  fever — of  horses. 
These  diseases  pose  a  serious  threat  to 
the  Nation's  horse  Industry.  Diagnosis 
and  control  must  be  started  as  soon  as 
possible  in  view  of  recent  serious  out- 
breaks in  Maryland  and  Florida  and  the 
threat  to  other  areas  of  the  country. 

An  Increase  of  $400,000  is  recom- 
mended in  this  appropriation  to 
strengthen  pesticide  regulations  under 
the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act.  Increased  concern  over 
pesticides  and  pesticide  regulation  makes 
it  imperative  that  the  registration  and 
enforcement  work  under  the  act  be  ex- 
panded. The  Increase  will  provide  addi- 
tional chemical  laboratory  tests  at  Belts- 
ville  and  more  field  inspection  in  areas 
of  high  production,  shipment  and  use  of 
chemicals. 

A  proposed  decrease  of  $321,300  has 
been  approved,  due  to  the  elimination  of 
1966  nonrecurring  screwworm  survey 
funds.  This  survey,  which  is  now  under- 
way in  Mexico  to  obtain  information  on 
screwworm  infestations  threatening  the 
United  States,  will  be  completed  in  fiscal 
year  1966  and  funds  wUl  not  be  needed  in 
fiscal  year  1967. 

Planning  funds  for  relocation  of  the 
present  animal  quarantine  station  at 
Clifton,  N.J.,  have  been  deferred  until  a 
site  can  be  selected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  this  com- 
mittee has  been  intensely  concerned 
about  our  pesticide  problems.  Two 
years  ago,  we  added  nearly  $27  million 
for  additional  research  In  this  area.  Last 
year,  the  committee  had  a  full  investi- 
gation made  of  the  effects,  uses,  control, 
and  research  of  agricultural  pesticides. 
The  final  report  was  Included  In  part  I 
of  the  committee  hearings  on  the  1966 
budget  for  agriculture. 

Numerous  doctors  and  scientists  were 
interviewed  by  our  investigators  during 
this  study.  I  am  pleased  to  include  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  today  a  list 
of  those  who  provided  information  for 
this  study  and  who  have  agreed  to  have 
their  names  published. 

COOPERATIVi:   STATE   RESEARCH    SERVICE 

An  appropriation  of  $55,227,000  is 
recommended  for  this  cooperative  re- 
seaich  program  of  the  land-grant  insti- 
tutions for  1967.  This  is  the  same 
amount  bjs,  provided  for  fiscal  year  1966, 
including  a  transfer  of  $400,000  from 
section  32  funds  for  which  a  direct  ap- 
propriation is  recommended  for  fiswd 
year  1967. 

The  1967  budget  proposes  a  reduction 
of  $8,245,000  for  payments  to  the  State 
experiment   statioiis   under   the   Hatch 


Act,  together  with  a  reduction  of  $2  mil- 
lion for  grants  for  construction  of  fa- 
cilities at  research  stations.  As  previ- 
ously pointed  out  in  this  report,  the 
committee  has  restored  these  amounts 
to  last  year's  level.  This  results  in  a  net 
restoration  of  $7,487,000  du^  to  an  off- 
setting decrease  for  research  grants. 

EXTENSION    SERVICE 

The  committee  recommends  $89,824,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1967  for  the  various 
programs  of  this  agency.  This  Is  an 
increase  of  $689,000  In  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1966  and  a  decrease  of 
$400,000  In  the  budget  estimates. 

For  payments  to  States  under  the 
Smith-Lever  Act,  the  full  budget  esti- 
mate of  $75,917,500  is  provided.  Also, 
the  budget  request  of  $8,139,500  is  recom- 
mended for  retirement  and  employees' 
compensation  costs  for  extension  agents, 
and  the  estimate  of  $3,113,000  for  pen- 
alty mail  costs  is  included  in  the  bill. 

The  budget  proposal  to  shift  $10  mil- 
lion from  the  formula  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 3(c)  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  to 
nonformula  distribution  under  section 
3(d)  of  that  act  Is  not  approved.  The 
language  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
full  amount  included  for  payments  to 
States,  other  than  $1,570,000  for  co- 
operative marketing  work,  shall  be  dis- 
tributed under  the  existing  formula  pro- 
visions of  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  The 
proposed  shift  in  funds  would  have 
seriously  affected  the  regular  continuing 
extension  activities  at  the  State  and 
county  level  and  would  have  adversely 
affected  the  long-range  continuity  and 
effectiveness  of  the  county  agent  system. 

SOIL     CONSERVATION     SERVICE 

For  conservation  operations  an  appro- 
priation of  $109,235,000  is  recommended 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  for  technical 
assistance  to  soil  conservation  districts, 
communities  and  other  cooperatives,  and 
for  related  activities.  This  amount  ap- 
proved is  an  increase  of  $433,000  In  the 
1966  appropriation  and  Is  $215,000  over 
the  budget  estimate. 

An  increase  of  $807,000  Is  Included  to 
cover  pay  costs  in  fiscal  year  1967  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  89-301. 

The  sum  recommended  Includes  $615,- 
000  to  provide  staff  assistance  for  an  ad- 
ditional 18  districts  which  are  expected 
to  be  organized  In  fiscal  year  1967.  Con- 
gress has  encouraged  the  formation  of 
new  districts  to  expand  soil  conservation 
work  to  every  area  of  the  Nation.  The 
provision  of  adequate  funds  to  meet  their 
needs  In  the  early  stages  of  their  devel- 
opment Is  Important  to  their  successful 
operation. 

The  regular  assistance  to  existing  dis- 
tricts should  be  continued  In  the  coming 
year  and  the  number  of  technicians  in 
predominantly  agricultural  areas  should 
not  be  reduced  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  new  recreational  type  of  programs. 

An  additional  $750,000  Is  provided  for 
technical  assistance  In  the  Appalawihlan 
region.  In  addition  to  the  expanded 
assistance  specifically  provided  for  this 
region  by  these  funds,  the  services  of  the 
regular  soil  conservation  technicians  are 
available  to  meet  the  soil  conservation 
needs  in  this  area  In  the  same  way  and 
on  the  same  basis  as  they  are  provided  to 
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all  other  regions  of  the  Nation.  The 
appropriation  recommended  also  in- 
cludes $51,000  for  continuing  the  opera- 
tion of  a  new  plant  materials  center  in 
Appalachia  which  provides  seed  and 
plants  used  for  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion purposes  in  the  area. 

The  1967  budget  proposes  a  reduction 
of  S3, 600. 000  for  soil  surveys  needed  for 
planning  and  technical  assistance  to  con- 
.servation  district  cooperators.  In  view 
of  the  need  to  continue  field  mappins?  and 
publication  of  soil  surveys  as  a  basis  for 
effective  soil  and  water  conservation 
activities,  the  committee  recommends  the 
restoration  of  $2  million  of  the  proposed 
reduction. 

For  the  watershed  planning  program, 
the  committee  recommends  $6,142,000 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  an  increase  of 
S289.000  over  the  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1966.  The  amount  provided  includes 
an  Increase  of  $29,000  for  pay  costs  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  89-301  It  also  in- 
cludes ^260.000  for  water.'ihed  work  plans 
in  the  Appalachian  region.  In  addition, 
planning  assistance  is  available  as  needed 
in  Appalachia  from  the  regular  planning 
activities  of  this  agency. 

The  budget  proposes  to  reduce  the 
number  of  new  planning  starts  from  100 
authorized  for  the  current  fiscal  year  to 
50  for  fiscal  year  1967.  Of  this  number, 
it  Is  proposed  to  allocate  10  to  the  Ap- 
palachian area,  which  would  leave  40  for 
the  rest  of  the  Nation — less  than  one  per 
State. 

The  committee  does  not  agree  with 
the  proposed  cut  in  new  planning  starts. 
In  view  of  the  large  number  of  applica- 
tions for  planning  received  to  date  and 
still  waiting  for  planning  action.  It  be- 
lieves that  the  limitation  on  new  starts 
should  be  restored  to  at  least  this  year's 
level  of  100.  F'^Kures  provided  by  the 
Department  show  that  an  estimated  to- 
tal of  2.540  applications  will  have  been 
received  by  next  June  30,  with  1.059  still 
waiting  for  planning  to  be  started.  As 
of  last  June  30.  there  were  941  applica- 
tions which  had  bef>n  approved  for  plan- 
ning but  upon  which  no  work  had  been 
started 

An  appropriation  of  $67,020,000  Is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  for  watershed  protec- 
tion projfcts  under  Public  Law  566  and 
the  oii.ainal  pilot  proeram.  This  an  in- 
crease of  $689  000  in  the  f^.scal  year  1968 
appropriation  and  Is  $461,000  above  the 
1967  budget  An  increase  of  $1,000,000 
i.s  included  to  accelera^  river  basin  sur- 
veys aiid  investiRatlon.s,  and  .$225,000  ad- 
ditional is  provided  '-o  meet  pay  costs 
pur.suant  to  Public  Law  89-301.  These 
are  partially  offset  by  a  decrease  of 
$36,000  due  to  completion  of  all  but  one 
of  the  orlKinal  pilot  project.s.  and  a 
budcet^  decrea.se  of  $500  000  for  water- 
shed protection  loans. 

rhe  i)udget  proposes  to  reduce  the 
fund.s  for  in.stallation  of  works  of  im- 
provement in  P>ublic  Law  566  watershed 
projects  by  $1  444  600  It  also  propo.ses 
to  cut  the  numt>er  of  new  construction 
starts  from  80  in  the  present  year  to  35 
ne.xt  year  Of  the  35,  seven  are  allocated 
to  the  Appalachian  region,  leaving  only 
28  new  construction  starts  in  the  rest  of 
the  country  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
The  committee  has  restored  the  proposed 


reduction  In  funds  and  proposes  that 
construction  starts  be  restored  at  least 
to  the  present  level  of  80.  With  regard  to 
the  metropolitan  water  management 
project  in  the  Tennessee-Mississippi  area, 
such  project  shall  Include  the  Big  Hatchle 
watershed  in  Termessee  and  Mississippi 
in  cooperation  with  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

This  action  is  taken  in  view  of  the  need 
for  additional  protection  of  our  soil  and 
water  resources.  It  is  also  bsised  on  the 
constant  increase  In  demand  for  this  pro- 
gram and  large  numbers  of  small  water- 
shed projects  which  have  been  and  are 
still  awaiting  construction. 

The  number  of  uncompleted  projects 
which  have  been  approved  for  construc- 
tion is  expected  to  increase  from  503  on 
June  30.  1965.  to  552  on  June  30,  1966, 
and  to  627  on  June  30.  1967.  It  will  also 
be  noted  that  tlie  number  of  new  proj- 
ects approved  is  expected  to  Increase 
from  66  in  1965,  to  105  in  1966,  and  to  120 
in  1967. 

The  full  budget  of  $25,654,000  is  recom- 
mended for  the  flood  prevention  water- 
shed program  for  fiscal  year  1967.  The 
Increase  of  $83,000  is  provided  to  meet 
pay  costs  pursuant  to  Public  Law  83-301. 

ECONOMIC    RESEARCH    SERVICE 

An  appropriation  of  $12,032,000  is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $250,000  in  the 
funds  provided  for  fiscal  year  1966  and  is 
a  decrease  of  $515,000  In  the  budget 
request. 

An  additional  $200,000  is  provided  for 
economic  research  In  the  Appalachian 
region,  which  can  be  supplemented  by 
the  regular  research  program  of  this 
agency  to  the  extent  needed.  An  in- 
crease of  $154,000  is  included  for  re- 
search on  water  management  and  use  in 
agriculture,  and  $96,000  is  approved  for 
pay  act  costs  pursuant  to  Public  Law  89- 
301.  These  Increases  are  partially  offset 
by  a  reduction  of  $200,000  provided  last 
year  for  a  study  of  the  food  industry 
which  will  be  completed  in  fiscal  year 
1966. 

The  need  for  expanded  research  on 
water  management  and  use  is  reflected 
in  the  recommendation  of  the  Federal 
Council  for  Science  and  Technology  that 
Federal  research  be  increased  in  all 
phases  of  water  management.  The 
Council  especially  cited  the  need  for  ex- 
panded research  on  economic  aspects, 
which  they  considered  to  be  the  major 
deficiency  In  current  programs.  Coop- 
eration of  State  experiment  stations  and 
State  water  resource  Institutes  Is  ex- 
pected in  these  studies. 

STATISTICAL  REPORTING  SERVICK 

The  committee  notes  that  this  year 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  our  crop 
and  livestock  estimates  program.  All 
segments  of  agriculture,  from  the  pro- 
ducer to  the  consumer,  benefit  from  the 
Information  made  available  through 
this  program. 

The  bill  Includes  an  appropriation  of 
$13,272,000  for  the  programs  of  this  serv- 
ice in  fiscal  Yt&t  1967.  This  is  a  decrease 
of  $795,000  in  the  1966  appropriation  and 
Is  $162,000  below  the  1967  budget  esti- 
mate. 

An  additional  $116,000  has  been  ap- 
proved for  expansion  of  the  long-range 


program  for  improving  crop  and  live- 
stock estimates,  which  weis  initiated  4 
years  ago  to  increase  the  accuracy  and 
dependability  of  these  estimates  in  view 
of  their  extreme  value  to  those  engaged 
in  agriculture.  An  Increase  of  $350,000 
is  Included  for  improved  data  collection 
on  farm  employment  and  farm  wage 
rates.  Recent  changes  In  farm  labor 
use,  supply  and  costs  make  it  imperative 
that  additional  data  be  developed  to 
guide  farmers  in  meeting  this  problem. 
Also,  $86,000  has  been  added  to  cover  pay 
act  costs  pursuant  to  Public  Law  89-301. 
These  increases  are  more  than  offset 
by  decreases,  including  reductions  of 
$150,000  resulting  from  management  im- 
provements, and  $1,197,000  provided  last 
year  for  a  large-scale  computer  which 
will  be  purchased  and  installed  during 
the  present  year,  and  for  which  funds 
will  not  be  needed  in  the  coming  year. 

CONSUMER  AND  MARKETING  SERVICE 

For  consumer  protective,  marketing, 
and  regulatory  programs,  for  the  coming 
year,  an  appropriation  of  $82,757,000  is 
recommended.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$5,103,000  over  funds  authorized  for  fis- 
cal year  1966  and  is  a  reduction  of  $904.- 
OCO  in  the  budget  request. 

An  increase  of  $3  million  is  recom- 
mended for  meat  Inspection  and  an  addi- 
tional $1  million  is  proposed  for  poultry 
inspection.  This  will  provide  about  275 
additional  meat  inspectors  and  85  addi- 
tional poultry  inspectors  for  the  next 
fi.scal  year.  Due  to  the  continuing  move- 
ment away  from  large  packing  plants  in 
major  centers,  the  number  of  meat  pack- 
ing and  processing  plants  requiring  in- 
spection continues  to  increase. 

Also,  increased  consumption  of  poultry 
due  to  population  expansion,  and  a 
standard  of  living  which  permits  a  per 
capita  increase  in  corisumption,  is  re- 
sulting in  an  ever  increasing  volume  to 
be  inspected. 

An  additional  $613,000  is  included  to 
provide  for  cotton  micronalre  readings 
as  a  part  of  cotton  classing.  On  June 
1,  1966,  the  Department  amended  the 
cotton  standard  to  require  micronalre 
readings  of  fiber  fineness  and  maturity 
as  a  part  of  classing,  in  addition  to  the 
traditional  grade  and  staple  determina- 
tions. It  is  estimated  that  about  12  mil- 
lion samples  will  be  tested  in  the  coming 
year,  at  an  average  cost  of  5  cents  per 
sample. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  committee 
has  believed  that  the  enforcement  of  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  could  be 
handled  more  effectively  by  a  separate 
unit  located  directly  under  the  Secre- 
tary's oflSce.  In  its  report  on  the  1964 
appropriation  bill,  the  committee  called 
on  the  Secretary  to  take  such  action. 
This  position  had  been  concurred  in  also 
by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
In  view  of  present  problems  facing  the 
meat  industry,  and  in  view  of  the  in- 
creasing need  for  the  Etepartment  to  as- 
sure free,  open,  and  fair  competition  and 
fair  practices  in  the  marketing  of  live- 
stock and  poultry,  the  committee  feels 
that  this  change  can  no  longer  be  de- 
ferred. Accordingly,  it  has  transferred 
the  funds  totaling  $2,400,000  for  opera- 
tion of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 
from  this  appropriation  to  a  separate 


heading  later  In  this  bill.  With  this 
transfer,  it  again  urges  the  Secretary  to 
place  this  unit  under  his  direct  super- 
vision In  the  same  way  that  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Authority  is  located. 

The  special  milk  program  is  aimed  pri- 
marily at  increasing  the  consumption  of 
fluid  milk  by  children.  Nonprofit  schools 
of  high  school  grade  and  under,  all  non- 
profit summer  camps,  and  child-care  in- 
stitutions devoted  to  the  care  and  train- 
ing of  children,  are  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  program. 

"Hie  proposal  to  reduce  this  program 
from  103  million  in  fiscal  year  1966  to 
$21  million  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  is 
one  of  the  most  drastic  reductions  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  in  the  1967 
budget.  If  approved,  it  would  deny  sup- 
plemental milk  to  about  80  percent  of 
the  schoolchildren  now  receiving  such 
milk.  In  addition,  the  proposal  to  limit 
the  program  to  needy  children  would 
place  a  stigma  on  those  children  to  re- 
ceive milk  next  year,  which  could  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  number  of  children 
who  would  participate. 

The  benefits  of  this  program  to  the 
health  and  dietary  habits  of  school  chil- 
dren of  this  Nation  are  well  recognized. 
Many  witnesses  have  testified  to  the  ben- 
efits to  school  attendance  and  an  im- 
proved approach  to  learning  by  students 
receiving  this  milk  free  or  at  reduced 
prices. 

The  program  has  been  so  successful 
that  it  has  been  adopted  in  many  other 
countries  of  the  world.  Large  quantities 
of  dried  milk  have  been  shipped  abroad 
under  our  food-for-peace  program  for 
use  in  the  schools  of  countries  to  which 
we  are  supplying  aid  and  assistance. 
Further,  as  pointed  out  earlier,  the  num- 
ber of  young  people  turned  down  for  mili- 
tary service  due  to  physical  defects  re- 
sulting from  nutritional  deficiencies  in- 
dicates the  importance  of  continuing 
programs  which  contribute  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  schoolchildren. 

The  committee  has  restored  the  pro- 
posed budget  cut  by  providing  a  direct 
appropriation  of  $50  million  and  by  di- 
recting the  transfer  of  $53  million  from 
section  32  funds.  The  latest  available 
data  on  the  status  of  section  32  funds 
indicates  that  this  transfer  can  be  made 
without  impairing  the  Department's 
ability  to  meet  the  primary  purposes  for 
which  this  fund  was  created. 

For  the  school  lunch  program,  the 
budget  proposes  a  reduction  of  $19  mil- 
lion in  this  program — from  $157  million 
in  fiscal  year  1966  to  $138  million  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  If  approved,  this  would 
mean  an  average  Federal  reimbursement 
of  4  cents  per  meal  in  lieu  of  the  stand- 
ard reimbursement  of  5  cents  per  meal 
which  has  been  used  in  recent  years  to 
determine  appropriation  levels. 

The  budget  proposal  would  reduce  the 
funds  for  commodity  purchases  under 
section  6  of  the  School  Lunch  Act  by 
$14,325,000  and  would  limit  such  pur- 
chases to  the  $45  milUon  transfer  from 
section  32  funds.  Section  6  funds  have 
been  used  to  purchase  foods  for  distribu- 
tion to  schools  participating  in  the  pro- 
«rram  to  provide  well  balanced  and  nutri- 
tional meals.  This  has  proved  to  be  a 
valuable  feature  of  the  program  and  has 
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provided  high  quality  foods  at  lower 
prices  than  obtainable  through  small 
quantity  purchases  in  local  communities. 
This  feature  of  the  program  will  be  even 
more  valuable  in  the  future  as  the  sup- 
ply of  commodities  decreases  and  prices 
increase  accordingly. 

Through  the  years,  the  school  lunch 
progi-am  has  contributed  much  to  the 
welfare  of  all  our  people.  It  has  been 
of  great  value  to  our  educational  system 
throughout  the  United  States.  Along 
with  the  special  milk  progrsun,  it  has 
contributed  significantly  to  the  health 
of  our  schoolchildren.  It  has  taught 
them  proper  eating  habits  and  has  im- 
proved their  school  attendance  and 
study  habits.  It  has  provided  the  only 
balanced  meal  that  some  children  receive 
each  day. 

As  a  major  part  of  our  international 
programs,  we  are  doing  more  and  more 
to  help  feed  a  hungry  world.  We  are 
sending  food  abroad  through  Public  Law 
480.  and  we  are  making  foreign  cur- 
rencies generated  thereunder  available 
in  the  recipient  countries  for  programs 
of  public  assistance.  As  a  part  of  our 
AID  program,  we  are  establishing  school 
lunch  programs  in  many  of  these  coun- 
tries, patterned  after  the  program  in  the 
United  States. 

Believing  that  we  cannot  reduce  the 
benefits  of  this  program  to  our  own 
schoolchildren  at  a  time  when  we  are 
planning  to  feed  increasing  numbers  of 
people  abroad,  the  committee  has  re- 
stored the  funds  for  this  program  to  the 
current  year's  level  of  $157  mlUion,  plus 
the  transfer  of  $45  million  from  section 
32  funds.  It  has  provided  adequate 
funds  so  that  the  section  6  purchases  may 
be  restored  to  the  fiscal  year  1966  level. 

For  the  food  stamp  program,  the  bill 
includes  the  full  budget  estimate  of  $150 
million  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  to  be 
financed  by  transfer  from  section  32 
funds  as  proposed  by  the  budget.  This 
is  an  increase  of  about  $50  million  in  the 
amount  of  funds  available  for  fiscal  year 
1966. 

The  food  stamp  program  is  designed 
to  benefit  those  families  who  are  receiv- 
ing some  type  of  welfare  assistance — 
primarily,  the  unemployables,  the  aged, 
the  blind,  the  disabled,  and  mothers  with 
dependent  children.  It  is  also  author- 
ized to  help  other  families  with  incomes 
as  low  or  lower  than  that  of  families  re- 
ceiving welfare  assistance  but  who,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  are  not  eligible  for 
welfare  assistance.  This  may  include 
those  living  on  small  pensions,  the  un- 
employed, the  underemployed,  and  those 
whose  training  limits  them  to  unskilled 
low-paying  employment. 

Under  the  program,  families  must  in- 
vest the  money  they  would  normally 
spend  for  food  in  the  purchase  of  food 
stamps.  In  return,  they  receive  addi- 
tional stamps  without  charge.  Thus  the 
normal  food  budget  continues  to  be  spent 
for  food  and  the  Federal  sissistance  re- 
sults in  the  purchase  of  more  food.  The 
increase  in  retail  food  stores  sales — 
averaging  about  8  percent — in  areas  in 
which  the  program  is  operating,  results 
in  a  further  expansion  In  farm  markets 
and  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  overall 
economy  of  those  aresis. 


During  fiscal  year  1966,  the  program 
is  being  expanded  to  about  1.3  million 
persons  in  approved  areas  throughout  the 
country.  The  budget  request  will  per- 
mit further  expansion  in  1967  to  an  esti- 
mated 570,000  needy  people  located  in 
150  or  more  areas.  State  welfare  agen- 
cies request  the  areas  in  which  they  de- 
sire the  program.  With  the  continuing 
improvement  in  employment  in  larger 
and  more  industrialized  areas.  States 
have  placed  a  priority  on  getting  the 
program  started  in  smaller  and  more 
rural  areas  within  the  State.  As  a  re- 
sult, there  is  a  widening  geographic  dis- 
persion of  project  areas  within  the  var- 
ious States. 

rOREION  AORICm-TTTRAI.  SERVICE 

For  fiscal  year  1967.  the  committee 
recommends  an  appropriation  of  $21.- 
088,000,  an  increase  of  $336,000  in  the 
1966  level  of  operation  and  a  reduction 
of  $291,000  in  the  budget  request. 

The  increase  over  1966  includes  $22,- 
000  to  provide  full-time  professional  as- 
sistance for  the  recruitment  of  U.S.  na- 
tionals for  posts  in  international  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
tural Organization,  and  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  find  Develop- 
ment. This  small  investment  to  protect 
U.S.  Interests  in  international  agricul- 
tural matters  is  believed  Justified. 

An  increase  of  $250,000  is  recom- 
mended for  the  Agricultural  Attach^ 
Service.  This  would  provide  approxi- 
inately  10  additional  assistant  attach^ 
positions  in  some  of  the  larger  and  more 
important  markets  for  U.S.  commodities 
in  certain  areas  of  the  world.  Five  of 
these  would  be  assigned  to  Tokyo.  Lon- 
don, Bonn,  Paris,  and  Rome,  where  im- 
ports of  U.S.  agricultural  products  to- 
taled $2  billion  in  1964,  approximately 
one-third  of  total  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports. Five  would  be  assigned  to  grow- 
ing markets  in  Hong  Kong,  Iran,  Liberia. 
Nigeria,  and  Kenya.  In  addition,  five 
positions  are  provided  to  permit  retrain- 
ing and  reorientation  in  the  United 
States  of  attaches  between  assignments. 

A  net  increase  of  $28,000  is  included  to 
assure  compliance  with  Public  Law  480 
and  to  assure  effective  handling  of  funds 
used  for  market  development  programs. 
The  tremendous  sums  of  money  and 
quantities  of  commodities  involved  in  the 
Public  Law  480  program,  and  the  In- 
volved nature  of  many  of  the  agreements 
with  foreign  countries,  indicate  the  need 
for  additional  compliance  checks  and 
fuller  protection  of  U.S.  interests. 

An  additional  $66,000  is  provided  for 
pay  act  costs  pursuant  to  Public  Law  89- 
301.  This  is  partially  offset  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  $30,000  based  on  the  iinauthor- 
ized  transfer  to  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Pood  and  Fiber  in  the 
current  year,  as  discussed  previoiisly  in 
this  report. 

In  1955.  this  committee  created  a 
sales  manager  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  with  a  directive  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  a  positive  sales  program  be 
estabUshed  within  the  Corporation  to  sell 
Government-owned  commodities  and 
avoid  large  storage  and  handling  costs. 
It  did  not  appear  to  be  a  sound  method 
of  conducting  the  Government's  business 
for  this  $14.5  billion  Corporation  not  to 
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havf  an  aggressive  sales  program  headed 
by  an  expe rienced  sales  manager. 

Ii  Aas  the  committee's  intention  that 
th-^  ^ait's  manager's  primary  area  of  re- 
sp<.>n.sniluy  would  tx'  sales  for  doUjJS. 
It  was  also  Intended  that  he  would  have 
the  final  decision  with  respect  to  sales 
for  dollars  in  preference  to  sales  for  for- 
eign currencies,  barter  contracts,  or  sim- 
ilar sales  arrangements. 

In  1961.  the  sales  manager  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
and  his  responsibility  was  limited  to  ex- 
port sales.  Further,  his  ability  to  make 
final  decisions  on  overseas  sales  was 
weakened  by  putting  him  under  several 
extra  layers  of  supervisors  who  are  tied 
in  closely  with  our  international  policies 
and  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  a  maxi- 
mum sales  effort  on  a  completely  inde- 
pendent basis. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  sales 
organization  of  the  Department  should 
have  far  more  mdependence  of  action 
than  at  present.  It  feels  that  a  thorough 
investigation  should  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  present  sales  policies,  including 
direct  sales  by  producer  groups,  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  larger  fb-ms.  It 
also  feels  that  the  Secretary  should  order 
a  study  of  methods  of  strengthening~the 
operations  and  authority  of  the  sales 
manager  and  his  staff. 

coMMOorrv  excha.nge  AiTHORrrY 

The  full  budget  estimate  of  $1,398,000 
Is  recommended  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
an  increa^  of  $201,000  over  the  1966  ap- 
propriation The  increase  includes  $11.- 
000  for  pay  act  cast,s  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  39-301.  and  SI 90.000  for  expanding 
trade  oractlce  investigations  and  market 
analy.ses 

The  General  Accounllng  OfHce  recently 
reviewed  the  work  of  ttils  agency  and 
recommendfd  that  trade  practice  investi- 
gations be  increased  in  number  and  fre- 
quency Also,  the  steady  Increase  in  vol- 
ume of  market  trading  indicates  the  need 
for  some  expansion  in  this  small  agency, 
which  has  opei-ated  on  a  very  limited 
bud-ret  through  the  years. 

AGXICTTI.TTJKAL  STABILrZ.^TION  AND  CONSERVATION 
SCRVICZ 

For  the  operating  expenses  of  the  vari- 
ous programs  administered  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service,  the  budget  requested  $135,891.- 
000  by  direct  appropriation  and  $77  545.- 
000  lay  tran.sfer  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  a  touil  of  $213,436,- 
000  The  Committ-ee  recommends  a  total 
of  $202,361,600.  Including  $126,558,000  by 
direct  appropriation  and  $75,803,600  by 
transfer  from  CCC 

The  appropriation  recommended  is 
$279,500  abcjve  funds  provided  for  fiscal 
year  1966.  and  $9,333,000  below  the 
budijet  request  The  CCC  transfer  Is 
$11,691,400  less  than  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1966  and  $1,741,400  below  the 
budget  estimate  The  combined  reduc- 
tion in  tlie  amounts  proposed  in  the 
budget  is  $11,074,400 

As  indicated  earlier  in  my  remarks,  a 
committee  amendment  to  be  offered  lat^^r 
will  re.store  $2  million  of  this  cut  to  make 
certain  that  adequate  funds  are  available 
to  State  and  county  offices  to  support 
their   regular  personnel   and   to  do  the 


necessary    performance    checking    and 
meet  their  other  responsibilities. 

The  appropriation  Included  in  the  bill 
provides  $5  million  for  expenses  related 
to  the  cropland  adjustment  program. 
These  funds  provide  for  conducting  sign- 
ups, processing  requests  and  agreements, 
making  farm  visits,  and  related  work  of 
this  new  program.  A  reduction  of  $8,- 
266,140  has  been  made  in  funds  trans- 
ferred from  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  this  purpose,  as  proposed  in  the 
budget.  The  net  reduction  is  based  on 
indications  that  signups  will  be  much 
slower  than  originally  expected. 

The  committee  has  approved  further 
budget  reductions  for  this  agency  based 
on  reduced  workload  and  increased  pro- 
ductivity expected  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  These  reductions  include  $4,580,- 
500  of  appropriated  funds  and  $3,425,260 
of  funds  transferred  from  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  a  total  of  $8,005,760. 

The  Washington  and  Commodity  of- 
fices are  expected  to  take  their  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  reduction. 

Employment  «^d  personnel  practices 
followed  during  the  past  several  years 
raise  questions  as  to  the  operations  of 
State  and  county  ASC  officers.  A  nation- 
wide reclassification  of  county  office 
managers  and  certain  other  county  of- 
fice personnel  mewle  during  the  past  2 
years  has  resulted  in  an  inequitable  situ- 
ation in  certain  States.  A  review  of  the 
number  of  grade  Increases  made  indi- 
cates the  no  uniform  guide  rules  were  fol- 
lowed. In  several  States,  only  2  positions 
were  upgraded,  while  the  number  of  of- 
fice manager  increases  exceeded  30  in  7 
States  and  totaled  59  in  one  instance. 

While  not  imder  the  civil  service 
classification  system,  these  ASC  county 
office  people  are  considered  regular  Fed- 
eral employees.  They  enjoy  the  fringe 
benefits  provided  to  civil  service  person- 
nel, including  retirement,  severance  pay, 
aimual  and  sick  leave,  iiuurance,  and 
health  protection.  Their  rates  of  pay 
and  promotions  should  be  handled  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  classified  civil  service 
persormel. 

In  view  of  the  apparent  inequities  in 
county  office  reclassifications  and  other 
personnel  actions,  the  committee  urges 
an  immediate  review  of  the  personnel 
practices  of  this  agency  and  expects  ap- 
propriate corrective  action  to  be  taken 
during  the  coming  year.  It  appears  that 
perhaps  some  change  in  the  legislation 
affecting  ASC  county  office  personnel  is 
warranted. 

For  the  Sugar  Act  program,  the  full 
budget  estimate  of  $80  million  Is  recom- 
mended for  fiscal  year  1967,  a  decrease  of 
$15  million  In  funds  provided  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  The  reduction  is  due  in  part 
to  available  balances  from  the  1966  ap- 
propriation and  in  part  to  a  somewhat 
small  production  exisected  from  the  1966 
crop. 

Payments  are  made  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  sugarbeet  and  sugarcane  who 
comply  with  certain  special  requirements. 
To  finance  these  payments,  a  tax  of  50 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  \s  Imposed  on 
all  beet  and  cane  sugar  processed  in  or 
imported  into  the  United  States  for  di- 
rect consimaptlon.  During  the  period 
1938-65,  collections  of  $2.3  billion  from 


excise  and  imiwrt  taxes  have  exceeded 
payments  by  $545  million.  Estimated 
collections  through  fiscal  year  1967  of 
$2.5  billion  will  exceed  estimated  pay- 
ments by  $568  million. 

For  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram, the  full  budget  request  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $220  million  is  included  In 
the  bill  to  make  payments  earned  under 
the  1966  program  authorized  last  year. 
Amounts  due  are  legal  commitments  and 
funds  must  be  provided  to  pay  all  con- 
tracts entered  into  under  the  program 
announced  the  previous  year. 

The  committee  has  restored  the  1967 
program  authorization  to  the  regular 
level  of  $220  million— -plus  $30  million  for 
administration  under  the  appropriation 
for  expenses,  ASCS.  It  should  be  noted 
that  an  offsetting  reduction  has  been 
made  in  the  1967  program  authorization 
for  the  cropland  adjustment  program. 

Restoration  of  the  ACP  authorization 
will  permit  the  continuation  of  the  main 
support  for  our  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion effort  throughout  the  Nation  at  pres- 
ent levels.  It  will  restore  funds  for  this 
purpose  to  the  established  level  author- 
ized by  Congress  in  past  years.  It  will 
prevent  the  elimination  of  essential  funds 
needed  for  conservation  practices  in  our 
small  watershed  development  program. 
It  will  prevent  the  elimination  of  some 
510  soil  conservation  technicians  who  are 
now  engaged  in  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion work  throughout  the  Nation,  includ- 
ing technical  assistance  in  the  planning 
and  construction  of  Public  Law  566 
watershed  and  flood  prevention  projects. 

Conservation  practices  under  this  pro- 
gram are  developed  initially  at  the  local . 
level  by  ASC  State  and  county  commit- 
tees, the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and 
the  Forest  Service.  Representatives  of 
the  land-grant  colleges,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  State  conserva- 
tion committees,  and  other  State  and 
Federal  agricultural  agencies  also  par- 
ticipate in  these  determinations. 

The  recommendations  of  these  groups 
are  used  as  the  basis  to  formulate  joint 
recommendations  to  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
in  Washington.  Prom  these  reconunen- 
dations.  the  various  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment in  Washington  develop  and 
recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture a  national  program.  State  and  local 
people  then  develop  their  local  programs 
within  the  structure  of  the  national  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  Secretary.  No 
practices  are  adopted  and  put  into  ef- 
fect in  any  State  or  county  imless  ap- 
proved by  the  local  conservation  groups. 

In  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  these  con- 
servation practices  represent  the  best 
possible  use  of  Federal  funds  in  the 
preservation  of  our  soil  and  water  re- 
sources for  future  generations.  In  addi- 
tion, they  provide  the  best  possible  pro- 
tection for  the  land  upon  which  we  must 
depend  for  our  present  and  future  food 
production.  The  many  problems  facing 
agriculture,  such  as  Increasing  costs,  de- 
creasing farm  labor,  and  increasing 
financial  risks,  make  it  apparent  that 
this  Nation  cannot  afford  to  reduce  its 
COTiservation  efforts.  The  decreasing 
supplies  of  foods  on  hand,  the  rapidly 
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expanding  population,  and  the  decreas- 
ing number  of  people  on  the  farms,  in- 
dicate that  possible  food  shortages  may 
face  world  corxsumers  in  the  future,  un- 
less our  agricultural  production  plant 
Is  protected  from  erosion  and  similar 
damages.  With  U.S.  commitments  in 
■letnam  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
orld,  we  must  continue  to  give  adequate 
attention  to  our  own  natural  resources  to 
assure  a  firm  source  of  supply  of  food 
nd  fiber  to  the  growing  populations  of 
us  country  and  the  world. 

For  the  Appalachian  region  conser- 
ation  program,  an  appropriation  of 
.',200,000  is  recommended  for  fiscal  year 
i967.  This  is  approximately  one-half 
of  the  budget  request.  To  the  extent 
that  additional  funds  may  be  needed,  the 
regxilar  national  programs  are  also  avail- 
able to  meet  the  needs  in  this  area.  The 
regular  programs  have  proved  them- 
selves through  the  years  and  should  be 
of  as  much  value  to  this  region  as  to 
any  other  in  the  Nation. 

The  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962 
authorized  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  a 
pilot  program  to  determine  how  land  not 
needed  for  crop  production  can  best  be 
used  for  conserving  and  developing  soil, 
water,  forests,  wildlife,  and  recreational 
resources. 

The  pilot  cropland  conversion  pro- 
gram has  been  offered  in  41  counties  of 
13  States,  involving  differing  geographic 
and  agricultural  situations.  In  addition, 
offers  have  been  made  for  a  limited  num- 
t)er  of  agreements  in  other  States  and 
counties  to  convert  cropland  to  recrea- 
tional enterprises  only.  About  5,575 
agreements  involving  324,000  acres  of 
cropland  have  been  entered  into. 

For  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  bill  in- 
cludes $7,500,000  for  this  program,  the 
same  amount  as  provided  for  fiscal  year 
1966.  Adequate  financial  support  for  the 
regular  established  conservation  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  should  obviate 
the  need  for  Increased  funds  for  this  spe- 
cial purpose. 

The  cropland  adjustment  program  is 
a  new  approach  to  conservation  author- 
ized by  title  VI  of  the  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1965.  Its  purpose  is  to  assist 
farmers,  through  long-term  agreements, 
to  divert  land  from  the  production  of 
unneeded  crops  to  uses  that  will  promote 
the  development  and  conservation  of 
soil,  water,  forest,  wildlife,  and  recrea- 
tional resources. 

In  return  for  diverting  the  cropland 
to  approved  uses,  producers  receive  ad- 
justment payments.  They  also  are  eligi- 
ble to  receive  cost-sharing  assistance  for 
establishing  approved  conservation  uses. 
The  period  of  a  contract  cannot  be  less 
than  5  years  and  not  more  than  10  years. 

An  appropriation  of  $125  million  Is 
recommended  in  this  bill  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  This  includes  $30  million  to 
repay  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  funds  advanced  in  fiscal  year  1966, 
and  $95  million  to  finance  the  program 
during  the  1967  fiscal  year.  The  reduc- 
tion of  $75  million  in  the  budget  request 
IS  based  on  the  fact  that  sign-ups  are 
folng  slowly  and  present  indications  are 
that  the  program  will  not  develop  as 
lully  as  planned.  This  amount  will  be 
further  reduced  by  a  committee  amend- 
ment to  $90  million. 
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The  program  authorization  for  1967 
agreements  for  which  payments  are  to  be 
made  in  calendar  year  1967  is  approved 
at  $95  million,  a  reduction  of  $120  mil- 
lion in  the  budget  request.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  will  cut  this  to  $80 
million.  A  majority  of  the  committee 
feels  that  imder  present  conditions  poli- 
cies of  paying  producers  to  take  land  out 
of  production  is  at  best  unsound  and  has 
contributed  to  our  present  low  invento- 
ries of  certain  basic  commodities.  They 
also  feel  that  future  demands  for  food 
and  fiber  will  require  the  eventual  aban- 
donment of  programs  designed  to  restrict 
production  in  favor  of  those  which  will 
support  the  production  and  distribution 
of  incresised  supplies  of  food  and  fiber 
to  the  hungry  people  of  the  world. 

For  the  conservation  resen'e  program, 
an  appropriation  of  $140  million  is  pro- 
vided for  the  next  fiscal  year.  This  is 
a  reduction  of  $6  million  below  funds 
provided  for  this  purpose  last  year.  The 
decrease  below  last  year  is  due  to  the  ex- 
piration each  year  of  a  certain  number 
of  long-term  contracts  entered  into  un- 
der the  old  soil  bank  program. 

The  appropriation  for  emergency  con- 
servation measures  provides  sf>eclal 
funds  for  sharing  the  cost  of  emergency 
conservation  measures  to  deal  with  cases 
of  severe  damage  to  farm  and  range- 
lands  resulting  from  natural  disasters. 
The  criteria  under  which  assistance  may 
be  made  available  are  set  forth  in  the 
Soil  Consen-ation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act.  Funds  are  allocated  for  use 
only  in  those  counties  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  disaster 
counties. 

The  budget  estimate  of  $5  million  is 
proposed  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  This 
is  a  reduction  in  funds  available  for  the 
current  year;  however,  there  is  no  way 
to  forecast  disasters  in  advance  of  their 
occurrence  or  the  extent  of  damage  which 
might  result.  With  an  appropriation  of 
$5  million,  and  estimated  recoveries  of 
about  $7  million  from  prior  obligations, 
funds  totaling  $12  million  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  fiscal  year  1967  to  restore 
damages  following  disasters. 

RURAL  COMMUNITT  DEVELOPMENT  SERVICE 

The  Rural  Community  Development 
Service  was  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture's  Memarandum  No.  1570 
dated  February  24,  1965,  to  provide  lead- 
ership within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  formulating  plans  and  evalu- 
ating operations  pertaining  to  develop- 
ment of  natural  human  resoiu-ces  in  rural 
communities.  It  formulates  plans  for 
and  evaluates  operations  performed  by 
operating  USDA  agencies  in  conjunction 
with  their  regular  programs. 

This  agency  was  originally  created  in 
1963,  with  the  consent  of  the  Congress, 
to  function  as  a  small  coordinating  and 
expediting  unit  of  about  33  people  with 
a  budget  of  $88,000.  It  was  expanded  to 
$118,945  in  1964,  $181,872  in  1965  and 
$625,000  in  1966.  Shortly  after  it  was 
established,  3  field  offices  were  created. 
Last  year  it  was  proposed  to  expand  it  to 
20  field  offices.  The  request  of  $3,468,000 
for  fiscal  year  1967  contemplates  40  field 
offices  and  a  total  of  221  man-years  in 
Washington  and  the  field. 

The  committee  does  not  agree  with 
the  tremendous  expansion  in  personnel 


proposed  for  this  agency  next  year.  Aa 
outlined  earlier  in  this  report,  It  feels 
that  the  existing  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment which  have  established  programs 
in  operation,  and  which  have  the  tech- 
nical personnel  and  loan  fimds  for  use 
throughout  rural  America,  are  best 
equipped  to  provide  needed  sissistance 
and  guidance  to  rural  areas  through 
their  existing  field  offices. 

The  committee  agrees  that  a  small 
staff  in  the  Washington  office  to  coordi- 
nate and  expedite  rural  programs  may 
be  worthwhile.  An  appropriation  of 
$637,000  is  included  for  the  Wasliington 
office  of  the  Rural  Community  Develop- 
ment Service  in  fiscal  year  1967.  In  ad- 
dition, $400,000  is  provided  to  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  for  rural  area 
development  work  to  be  handled  through 
its  existing  field  organization. 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  committee 
was  smprised  and  disturbed  to  learn  dur- 
ing the  hearings  that  36  employees  had 
been  recruited  into  positions  created  In 
various  agencies  of  the  Department  and 
assigned  to  the  Rural  Community  De- 
velopment Service  without  notice  or  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress. 

OFFICE     OF    THE     INSPECTOR     GENERAL 

The  bill  includes  $11,254,000  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  for  this  purpose,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $348,000  in  the  budget  request. 
The  recommended  increase  of  $641,000 
over  the  1966  appropriation  includes 
$141,000  for  pay  act  costs  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  89-301,  and  $500,000  for  in- 
creased audits  and  investigations  of  the 
food  stamp  program  and  ASC  county 
office  activities.  The  food  stamp  pro- 
gram has  been  expanding  during  fiscal 
years  1965  and  1966  and  a  further  in- 
crease is  provided  for  fiscal  year  1967. 
The  financial  integrity  of  this  activity 
must  be  assiu-ed  by  thorough  audits  of 
its  activities  and  by  investigations  and 
prosecutions  of  any  abuses  discovered. 
ASC  county  offices  should  also  be  checked 
periodically  to  assure  the  most  effective 
conduct  of  the  many  programs  admin- 
istered by  them  throughout  the  country. 

NATIONAL    AGRICULTURAL    LIBRART 

An  appropriation  of  $2,147,000  is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  for  library  services  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $412,000  in  the  1966  appropria- 
tion and  is  $354,000  less  than  requested. 
The  increase  includes  $200,000  to  ac- 
quire, catalog,  and  maintain  publications 
used  by  scientists  and  other  persormel 
throughout  the  Department.  An  in- 
crease of  this  nature  is  required  to  eruible 
the  library  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  ever- 
increasing  research  establishment  within 
the  Department. 

An  additional  amount  of  $200,000  is 
included  to  undertake  a  program  of 
greater  automation  of  the  procedures 
used  to  provide  information  to  research- 
ers. It  is  proposed  to  further  automate 
routine  library  functions  such  as  order- 
ing of  publications,  receiving,  and  rec- 
ordkeeping, cataloging,  and  circulation 
of  information. 

An  Increase  of  $12,000  is  provided  for 
pay  act  costs  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
89-301. 

RtnUL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 

For  loan  authorization,  the  1967  budget 
proposes  substantial  reductions  in  the 
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ceilings  on  loan  funds  for  this  agency. 
For  rural  electrification  loans,  the  budget 
request  cuts  the  amount  from  $365  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1966  to  $220  million 
for  fiscal  year  1967,  a  reduction  of  $145 
million.  The  reduction  proposed  for 
rural  telephone  loans  is  from  the  fiscal 
year  1966  level  of  $97  million  to  $85  mil- 
lion for  the  next  fiscal  year,  a  reduction 
of  $12  million. 

The  committee  has  restored  the  1966 
ceiling  of  $365  iniilion  for  electrification 
loans,  of  which  $72.5  million  has  been 
placed  m  a  contingency  reserve  fund  to 
enable  REA  to  meet  additional  demands 
as  needed.  Also,  it  has  approved  $97  mil- 
lion for  telephone  loans,  including  a  $6 
million  contingency  reserve  to  meet  the 
needs  as  they  develop.  The  problems  of 
today,  with  increasing  shortages  of  farm 
labor,  call  for  more  electricity  and  tele- 
phone service,  not  less. 

According  to  testimony  presented  by 
the  REA  Administrator,  the  require- 
ments of  the  rural  electrification  systems 
are  expected  to  increase  2 '2  times  in  the 
near  future— from  47  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  In  1365  to  an  estimated  116  bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours  in  1980.  This  is  in 
line  with  expanding  needs  for  electricity 
by  all  segments  of  our  population.  Aver- 
age montliiy  kilowatt-hour  consumption 
by  farm  and  rural  consumers  increased 
by  nearly  100  kilowatt-hours  in  the  past 
4  years,  to  a  present  average  of  456  kilo- 
watt-hours per  month.  There  are  now 
5.3  million  consumers  being  served  on 
REA  lines. 

With  the  current  attention  being  given 
to  the  improvements  of  our  rural  econ- 
omy through  the  development  of  small 
industries  and  other  revenue  producing 
enterprises  in  rural  areas,  it  Is  essential 
that  ample  sources  of  power  be  assured 
to  such  areas.  Opportunities  of  this  na- 
ture are  directly  affected  by  the  ready 
availability  of  electric  power  at  reason- 
able costs.  Electricity  provides  a  vital 
key  to  better  living  and  greater  economic 
opportunities. 

The  1967  budget  contemplates  a  dual 
financing  plan  which  would  provide  ad- 
ditional capital  to  RE-\  borrowers  from 
private  sources  at  prevailing  interest 
rates.  It  is  understood  that  such  a  plan 
would  likely  apply  to  those  REA  cooper- 
ative.s  which  could  afford  to  meet  the 
higher  interest  costs.  It  Is  also  under- 
stood that  2-percent  money  would  con- 
tinue to  be  made  available  to  those 
borrowers  which  could  not  meet  the 
additional  cost  due  to  sparsely  populated 
.service  areas  or  high  operaUng  costs.  In 
this  connection.  It  is  Important  to  realize 
that  consumer  density  on  REA  lines  is 
about  3.3  consumers  to  the  mile  as  com- 
pared to  33  consumers  per  mile  for  the 
larger  private  uliiity  companies. 

The  committee  Is  aware  of  the  dual 
flnancinkj  p:o!X)sal  and  iLs  possible  effect 
on  the  need  for  REA  loan  funds  for  elec- 
trification purpo.ses  It  appears  unlikely. 
however,  that  such  a  plan,  even  If 
adopted  by  Congress  In  this  session, 
could  be  put  into  operation  rapidly 
enough  to  provide  any  significant 
amount  of  loan  funds  during  fiscal  year 
1967. 

The  primary  function  of  the  rural 
electrification  system  Is  to  provide  and 
distribute  electricity  to  rural  and  farm 


customers  at  reasonable  rates.  The  con- 
struction of  power  generating  facilities 
is  a  secondary  function  considered  to  be 
necessary  to  preserve  the  bargaining 
position  of  REA  cooperatives  in  securing 
power  at  reasonable  rates  and  under  rea- 
sonable terms.  The  Administrator  of 
REA  is  expected  to  observe  these  basic 
concepts  in  carrying  out  his  responsibili- 
ties under  the  law.  The  Congress  has 
always  attempted  to  protect  the  bargain- 
ing power  of  the  REA  with  respect  to 
negotiation  of  power  contracts  with  pri- 
vate utility  companies,  through  the  ap- 
proval of  adequate  loan  funds  to  provide 
REA-flnanced  power  generation  facili- 
ties where  alternative  sources  of  power 
are  not  available  on  proper  terms.  It 
charges  the  Administrator  with  the  re- 
sponsibility, in  turn,  to  make  certain 
that  every  reasonable  and  practical  ef- 
fort Is  made  to  secure  power  from  pri- 
vate sources  prior  to  approving  loans  for 
new  power  generation  construction. 

The  rural  telephone  program  is  grow- 
ing rapidly  and  is  doing  an  excellent  job 
of  making  service  available  to  rural  peo- 
ple. The  expanding  demand  from 
nearly  100.000  new  subscribers  annually, 
and  the  need  for  Improving  and  upgrad- 
ing service  In  rural  areas,  has  caused  a 
steady  increase  in  the  receipt  of  tele- 
phone loan  applications.  These  have 
grown  from  $78  million  in  1963,  to  $102 
million  In  1964,  and  to  $112  million  in 
1965.  Applications  on  hand  are  ex- 
pected to  rise  to  $157  million  by  June 
30.  1966,  and  $159  million  of  new  appli- 
cations are  expected  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  committee  Is  cognizant  of  this  In- 
creasing demand  for  telephone  loans  and 
Is  anxious  to  see  this  service  provided  to 
all  who  need  it  on  a  reasonable  cost  basis. 
In  view  of  the  present  demands  of  the 
Federal  budget,  however,  it  has  been  un- 
able to  provide  all  funds  needed  to  up- 
grade rural  service  as  many  would  like. 
It  will  continue  to  look  with  favor  on  the 
expansion  and  Improvement  of  rural 
telephone  service  as  rapidly  as  our  Fed- 
eral financial  position  will  permit. 

FARMERS    HOME    ADMINISTRATION 

Pursuant  to  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961,  a  di- 
rect loan  account  was  established  in  fis- 
cal year  1962.  Collections  of  principal 
and  Interest  on  loans  outstanding  are 
deposited  in  the  direct  loan  account  and 
are  available  for  principal  and  interest 
payments  on  borrowings  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  for  making  ad- 
ditional loans  for  farm  ownership,  soil 
and  water  conservation,  and  operating 
purposes.  Such  loans  may  be  made  only 
in  such  amounts  as  may  be  authorized  In 
annual  appropriation  acts. 

As  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1966,  it  is 
estimated  that  this  account  will  have  a 
balance  on  hand  of  $99,744,355.  Esti- 
mated collections  In  fiscal  year  1967  of 
$333,942,000  will  provide  a  total  of  $433,- 
686.335  for  1967  loan  purposes. 

From  this  amount,  the  bill  includes 
loan  authorizations  of  $390  million  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  including  $300  million 
for  farm  operating  loans,  the  same 
amount  as  approved  for  fiscal  year  1966 
and  the  full  budget  estimate.  It  also 
provides  $90  million  for  real  estate  loans, 
including  $5  million  for  farm  ownership 


loans,  and  $85  million  for  soil  and  water 
loans. 

An  increase  of  $55  million  is  Included 
for  soil  and  water  loans,  primarily  for 
rural  community  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems. Public  Law  89-240  increases  the 
single  association  loan  limit  to  $4  million 
and  permits  loans  for  waste  disposal  fa- 
cilities. This  has  greatly  increased  the 
demand  for  loans  to  public  bodies,  in- 
cluding both  direct  and  insured  loans  in 
1967  which  will  total  $83  million— a»i  in. 
crease  of  $20  miUion  above  the  total  of 
such  loans  in  1966. 

The  amount  provided  for  farm  owner- 
ship loans  is  a  reduction  of  $40  million 
in  the  1966  authorization.  •  In  view  of 
the  Increased  authority  available  for  in- 
sured loans,  it  is  estimated  that  most  of 
the  demand  for  farm  ownership  loans  in 
1967  will  be  met  through  the  use  of  the 
insured  loans  authorized  by  Public  Law 
89-240.  It  is  estimated  that  direct  and 
insured  loans  for  this  purpose  in  1967 
will  total  $235  million,  the  same  level  ex- 
pected for  1966. 

No  additional  loan  authorizations  for 
land  stabilization,  conservation,  and 
erosion  control  practices  in  the  Appa- 
lachian region  are  recommended.  The 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
1965 — approved  April  30,  1965 — provided 
an  appropriation  of  $7.1  million  for  tliis 
purpose.  Due  to  the  lateness  of  the  ap- 
propriation and  the  fact  that  State  pro- 
grams of  work  were  not  yet  approved,  as 
required  by  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965,  no  funds  were 
used  in  1965.  Therefore,  the  full  $7.1 
million  is  available  for  this  purpose  in 
fiscal  years  1966  and  1967.  In  addition, 
the  regular  programs  of  the  Department 
are  also  available  in  this  region  as  in 
every  other  area  of  the  United  States. 

For  rural  water  and  waste  disposal 
grants,  a  new  program  was  established  by 
subtitle  A  of  the  legislation  adopted  ^t 
session — Public  Law  89-240 — to  provide 
grants  for  the  development  of  water  or 
sewer  systems  in  rural  areas.  The 
amount  of  the  grant  may  not  exceed  50 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  project. 

The  full  budget  request  of  $26  million 
is  recoQunended  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
an  increase  of  $6  million  over  the  amount 
provided  in  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1966  to  initiate  this  program. 
During  the  present  year,  531  communi- 
ties have  been  assisted  through  these 
loans  to  date.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  a  total  of  30,000  rural  communities 
without  adequate  water  supplies. 

Title  X  of  Public  Law  89-117— Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965 — approved  August  10,  1965.  amends 
title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  rural 
housing  direct  loan  account.  This 
Eimendment  also  authorizes  the  transfer 
to  the  rural  housing  direct  loan  ac- 
count of  first,  all  funds,  claims,  notes. 
mortgages,  contracts,  and  property,  and 
all  collections  and  proceeds  therefran 
under  the  direct  loan  provisions  of  title 
V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  and  any  un- 
expended balances  of  amounts  borrowed 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
section  511  of  the  act,  and  second,  all 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations 
for  direct  loans  under  title  V.  including 
funds  authorized  for  direct  elderly  rental 
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housing  loans  by  section  515(a)  of  the 
act. 

It  is  estimated  that  as  of  June  30,  1966, 
this  account  will  have  a  balance  of  $105,- 
393.359.  Estimated  collections  of  $71,- 
599,000  in  fiscal  year  1967  will  provide  a 
total  of  $176,992,359  for  loan  purposes  in 
fiscal  year  1967. 

The  bill  provides  an  authorization  to 
use  $15  million  of  this  amount  during 
the  next  fiscal  year  for  rural  housing 
loans  covered  by  this  account.  This  in- 
cludes $10  million  for  building  loans  and 
$5  million  for  elderly  rental  housing 
loans  which  have  been  transferred  to 
this  fund  as  outlined  above. 

The  rural  housing  for  domestic  farm 
labor  is  carried  out  under  section  516  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended — 
Public  Law  88-560.  The  program  pro- 
vides for  sharing  up  to  two-thirds  of  the 
total  development  cost  of  farm  labor 
housing  projects. 

The  full  budget  estimate  of  $3  million 
is  Included  in  the  bill  for  the  coming  year. 
This  is  the  same  amount  as  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1966.  The  committee  in- 
tends that  such  grants  be  limited  to  pub- 
lic nonprofit  organizations,  and  has  re- 
tained language  in  the  bill  for  this 
purpose. 

The  rural  renewal  program  was  au- 
thorized by  section  102  of  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Act  of  1962.  The  program 
provides  technical  assistance  to  locally 
initiated  and  spoiosored  demonstration 
projects.  Loans  are  made  to  local  public 
agencies  or  groups  for  rural  renewal  de- 
velopment projects  specifically  related  to 
:onsen'ation  and  land  utilization.  To  be 
ligible  for  designation  as  a  rural  renewal 
area,  the  locality  must  be  one  of  chronic 
inderemployment  on  farms  and  imem- 
ployment  in  the  surrounding  communi- 
•.ies  and  where  agriculture  or  forestry 
contributes  substantially  to  the  economy. 
The  full  budget  request  of  $1,200,000  I5 
ecommended  for  fiscal  year  1967,  the 
>ame  amount  as  provided  for  fiscal  year 
.966. 

For  salaries  and  expenses,  the  com- 
:nittee  recommends  an  appropriation  for 
he  next  fiscal  year  of  $51,057,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $1,396,000  over  fiscal  year  1966 
■unds  and  a  decrease  of  $543,000  in  the 
:judget  estimate.    In  addition,  the  com- 
mittee has  restored  language  in  the  bill 
*mch  authorizes  the  use  of  not  to  ex- 
eed  $500,000  of  the  funds  available  for 
fie  various  new  programs  administered 
y  this  agency  for  the  employment  of 
-mporary  personnel  to  meet  unusual  or 
eavy  workload  Increases. 
The  amount  approved  Includes  an  in- 
rease  of  $500,000  for  servicing  additional 
^ans  under  the  various  programs  as- 
:?ned  to  this  agency.    With  the  $500.- 
JO  authorized  for  transfer,  a  total  of 
1  million  will  be  available  in  the  coming 
ear  for  this  purpose.     The  increase  is 
approved  first  to  provide  real  estate  ap- 
praisal    and     engineering     assistance 
second,  to  strengthen  the  county  office 
stans  working  directly  with  appUcants 
f  loans,  third,  to  meet  the  added  cost 
^county  committee  expense  Involved  in 
reviewing    applications    and    certifying 
oans.  and  fourth,  to  meet  the  other  re- 
^  administrative  costs. 
hmT  ^"^  °^  $150,000  is  included  in  the 
"»"  w  administer  the  conservation  loan 


program  in  Appalachia.  In  addition, 
$400,000  is  provided  to  cover  pay  costs 
pursuant  to  PubUc  Law  89-301 .  A  reduc- 
tion of  $54,000  Is  recommended  due  to 
unauthorized  transfers,  as  previously 
described,  to  the  Rural  Community  De- 
velopment Service,  S42,000,  and  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Food  and 
Fiber,  $12,000. 

An  additional  $400,000  is  provided  un- 
der this  appropriation  to  enable  this 
agency  to  handle  conununlty  develop- 
ment projects  in  rural  areas  through  Its 
existing  field  offices.  As  outlined  earlier 
in  this  report,  the  Committee  feels  that 
this  agency  Is  in  the  best  position  to 
carry  out  the  Department's  rural  area 
development  activities  throughout  rural 
America. 


FEDERAL    CROP     INSURANCE    CORPORATION 

Crop  Insurance  offered  to  agricultural 
producers  by  the  Corporation  provides 
protection  from  losses  caused  by  un- 
avoidable natural  hazards,  such  as  in- 
sect and  wildlife  damage,  plant  diseases, 
fire,  drought,  flood,  wind,  and  other 
weather  conditions.  It  does  not  indem- 
nify producers  for  losses  resulting  from 
negligence  or  failure  to  observe  good 
farming  practices. 

The  committee  recommends  a  total 
of  $12,492,000  for  administrative  and  op- 
erating expenses  during  fiscal  year  1967, 
$8,342,000  by  direct  appropriation  and 
$4,150,000  from  premium  income.  This 
Is  an  increase  of  $300,000  over  1966  funds 
and  a  net  decrease  of  $54,000  in  the 
budget  estimate.  It  is  proposed  that 
one-half  of  the  Increase  come  from  ap- 
propriated funds  and  one-half  come 
from  premliun  income. 

The  increase  is  provided  to  extend  the 
program  to  40  additional  counties  In 
fiscal  year  1967. 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

For  Public  Law  480,  the  bill  carries 
the  full  budget  request  of  $1,617  milUon 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  a  net  reduction 
of  $41  million  in  funds  appropriated  for 
the  current  year.  The  amoimt  recom- 
mended includes  $1,040  mUlion  for  title 
I  foreign  currency  sales,  a  reduction  of 
$104  million.  $200  million  for  title  n 
donatioris,  a  reduction  of  $98,500,000,  and 
$377  million  for  title  IV  long-term  credit 
sales,  an  increase  of  $161,500,000. 

The  projected  decrease  of  title  I  sales 
of  $104  million  is  due  to  two  factors — 
lower  support  prices  on  wheat  and  cot- 
ton beginning  with  the  1966  crop — and  a 
decrease  in  ocean  transportation  costs 
due  to  a  change  in  the  law  which  will  re- 
quire foreign  countries  to  finance  freight 
costs  at  foreign-flag  rates  for  shipments 
in  U.S.-flag  vessels.  Previously,  Public 
Law  480  appropriations  financed  the  en- 
tire cost  of  shipments  in  U.S.  ships. 

The  reduction  of  $98,500,000  for  title  n 
donations  results  from  an  expected  re- 
duction in  the  quantity  of  shipments  of 
corn,  wheat,  and  dried  milk  to  be  made 
under  this  title  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
Also,  an  unobligated  balance  of  $83  mil- 
lion of  1966  funds  will  be  available  in  fis- 
cal year  1967. 

The  increase  of  $161,500,000  for  long- 
term  credit  sales  imder  title  IV  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  fiscal  year  1966  appro- 
priation is  an  estimated   $115  million 
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short  of  meeting  obligations  to  be  In- 
curred imder  the  basic  legislation.  This 
amoimt  is  added  to  the  1967  request. 

For  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment, an  appropriation  of  $40  million  is 
recommended  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $12,456,000  over 
the  1966  appropriation  and  is  a  reduction 
of  $20  million  in  the  budget  estimate. 
The  full  amount  provided  will  be  reim- 
bursed to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration to  cover  prior  year  costs  of  this 
program.  CCC  will  continue  to  finance 
this  program  under  its  commodity  ex- 
port authority,  in  the  absence  of  the  re- 
newal of  the  Intematlorml  Wheat  Agree- 
ment Act. 

No  additional  funds  are  included  In 
the  bill  for  bartered  materials  for  sup- 
plemental stockpile.  The  Committee 
feels  that  the  expected  carryover  of 
about  $28,000,000  of  prior  year  balances 
should  adequately  finance  this  pro- 
gram in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

NATIONAL   ADVISORT   COMMISSION    ON    POOD   AND 
FTBES 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Food  and  Fiber  was  established  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11256,  dated  November  4 

1965,  to  assist  the  President's  Committee 
on  Food  and  Fiber,  established  in  the 
same  Executive  Order,  to  carry  out  its 
primary  function  of  appraising  existing 
and  alternative  agricultural  policies 
and  related  foreign  trade  policies. 

The  Commission  must  submit  its  final 
report  and  recommendations  to  the  com- 
mittee no  later  than  18  months  after 
the  date  of  Its  first  meeting  in  January 

1966,  and  must  terminate  within  90  days 
thereafter.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
Commission  will  make  its  final  report 
and  recommendations  in  July  and  term- 
inate in  October.  1967. 

For  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  bill  In- 
cludes $350,000  for  the  expenses  of  this 
new  Commission,  a  reduction  of  $295  - 
000  in  the  budget  request.  The  amourit 
recommended  represents  an  actual  in- 
crease of  $150,000  over  the  $200,000  made 
available  by  unauthorized  transfer  to 
establish  this  group  during  the  present 
fiscal  year. 

In  view  of  the  extensive  study  given  to 
our  food  and  fiber  situation  by  various 
agencies  of  the  Department  through  the 
years,  and  in  view  of  the  study  of  the 
food  Industry  by  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Food  Marketing  during  the  past 
2  years,  the  amount  proposed  for  this 
additional  study  should  be  adequate. 
Doctors  and  Scientists  iNTBivirwED  During 
Special  Study  or  Pesticides  by  Commtitei 
ON  Appropriations,  U.S.  House  or  Rcpre- 
sentattves 

Dr.  R.  J.  Anderson.  Deputy  AdmlnlBtrator 
Agricultural  Research  Service.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Anderson.  Assistant  Surgeon 
General  and  Chief,  Bureau  of  State  Services 
Public  Health  Service,  Department  of  Health 
Education  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.      ' 

Dr.  F.  S.  Arant,  Head.  Department  of 
Zoology-Entomology.  School  of  Agriculture 
Auburn  University,  Auburn,  Ala. 

Dr.  Alfred  W.  Avens,  professor  of  chemistry. 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture.  Cor- 
nell University,  Ithaca,  N.T. 

Dr.  Daniel  Banes,  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Mr.  W.  P.  B&rthel,  Plant  Pest  Control  Divi- 
sion. Agricultural  Research  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Gulfport,  Miss. 

Dr  Warren  R.  Battle,  chairman.  Depart- 
ment of  Soils  and  Crops.  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. Rutgers,  the  State  University.  New 
Brunswick,  N.J. 

Mr  A.  H.  Baumhover,  Tobacco  Insects  Lab- 
oratory. Oxford.  N.C. 

Dr.  E  W  Beck.  Entomology  Research  Di- 
vision. Agricultural  Research  Service.  Def)art- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Tlfton.  Oa. 

Dr  Frederick  Bellinger,  chief.  Chemical 
Sciences  &  Materials  Division.  Engineering 
Experiment  Station.  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dr.  W.  L.  BendU.  SUte  veterinarian.  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia.  Richmond.  Va. 

Dr.  Morton  Beroza.  Entomology  Research 
Division.  Agricultural  Research  Service.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  BeltsvUle.  Md. 

Dr.  Prank  R.  Blood,  professor  of  biochem- 
istry and  director  of  clinical  laboratories. 
Central  Laboratory  Administration.  Vander- 
bllt  University  Hospital.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Dr.  AlexeJ  B.  Borkovec.  Itatomology  Re- 
search Division,  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Agriculture,  BeltsvUle. 
Md. 

Prof.  James  L.  Brann.  Jr..  Department  of 
Entomology  and  Limnology.  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca.  N.Y. 

Dr  Andrew  W.  Breldenbach.  Division  of 
W.-\ter  Supply  &  Pollution  Control.  Public 
Health  Service.  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Dr.  M.  Alice  Brown.  Department  of  Public 
Health.  State  of  California  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Agency.  Berkeley.  Calif. 

Dr.  Marvin  Brunson,  field  station.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Moorestown.  NJ. 

Dr.  Philip  A.  Butler,  director.  Biological 
Laboratory.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Gulf  Breeze.  TIbl. 

Dr.  T.  C.  Byerly.  administrator,  Coopera- 
tive State  Research  Service.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Washington.  DC. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Cairns,  dean  of  agriculture. 
University  of  Maryland.  College  Park,  Md. 

Dr.  Douglas  G.  Campbell,  physician,  San 
Francisco.  Calll. 

Dr.  J.  E  Campbell.  Milk  and  Food  Re- 
search. Public  Health  Service,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Robert 
A.  Taft  Sanitary  Engineering  Center.  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 

Dr.  O.  E.  Carman,  chairman.  Department 
of  Entomology,  College  of  Agriculture,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Riverside.  Calll. 

Dr  Howard  L.  Carnahan.  Crops  Research 
Division.  Agricultural  Research  Service.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  University  of  Ne- 
vada. Reno.  Nev. 

Prof.  P.  J.  Chapman,  head.  Department  oi 
Entomology.  Cornell  University.  New  York 
State  College  of   Agriculture,   Geneva.   N.Y. 

Mr.  Huston  V.  Claborn.  pesticide  chemi- 
cals research.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Laboratory,  Kerrville.  Tex 

Dr  M  R.  Clarkson.  president.  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  Washington, 

DC 
Dr.  J.  W.  Clayton,  the  Du  Pont  Co.,  Inc.. 

Wilmington.  Del. 

Dr,  George  D.  Coffee,  chief,  Bureau  of  Milk 
Control.  District  of  Columbia  Department  of 
Public  Health.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dr.  Donald  L.  Collins.  New  York  SUte 
Science  Service.  New  York,  NY. 

Dr.  Oliver  B.  Cope.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Denver.  Colo. 

Dr  H  C  Cox,  director.  Southern  Grain 
Insects  Research  Laboratory.  Entomology  Re- 
search Division,  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Agriculture,  Tlfton,  Oa. 

Dr  Donald  O  Crosby,  chairman.  Agricul- 
tural Toxicology  and  Residue  Research  Lab- 
oratory. University  of  California.  Davis,  Calif. 


Dr.  Edwin  A.  Crosby,  assistant  director. 
Raw  Products  Research  Bureau.  National 
Canners  Association.  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Dr.  Chester  E.  Cross,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Cranberry  Station.  East  Wareham.  Mass. 

Dr.  Jack  M.  Curtis.  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Heatlh.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  DC. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Damon,  Jr..  Amherst  College.  Am- 
herst. Mass. 

Dr.  William  J.  Darby,  Division  of  Nutrition. 
Departments  of  Medicine  and  Biochemistry, 
Vanderbllt  University.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dr.  Edward  Davens.  deputy  commissioner. 
Department  of  Health.  State  of  Maryland. 
Baltimore.  Md. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Davlch,  director.  Boll  Weevil  Re- 
search Laboratory.  Entomology  Research  Di- 
vision. Agricultural  Research  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  State  College,  Miss. 

Dr.  John  E.  Davles,  director.  Community 
Studies  on  Pesticides.  Dade  County  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health.  Miami,  Fla. 

Dr.  Joseph  H,  Davis,  Dade  County  medical 
examiner.  Miami,  Pla. 

Dr.  George  C.  Decker,  principal  scientist 
and  head,  section  of  economic  entomology. 
Department  of  Registration  and  Education. 
Illinois  Natural  History  Survey,  Urbana,  111. 

Dr.  William  B.  Delchmann,  professor  of 
pharmacology  and  director  of  Research  and 
Teaching  Center  of  Toxicology,  School  of 
Medicine,  University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables, 
Fla. 

Mr.  James  E.  Dewey,  extension  program 
leader,  chemicals-pesticides.  New  York  State 
Cooperative  Extension  Service,  Comstock 
Hall,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Dr.  S.  C.  Dorman.  associate  director.  Bio- 
logical Research  Center,  Staufler  Chemical 
Co..  Mountain  View,  Calll. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Dunton,  head.  Department  of 
Agronomy.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Blacksburg.  Va. 

Dr.  William  F.  Durham,  scientist  director, 
chief,  Wenatchee  Field  Station.  Communi- 
cable Disease  Center,  Public  Health  Service, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Wenatchee.  Wash. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Dustman,  director,  Patuxent 
Wildlife  Research  Center,  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  WUdllfe,  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Laurel, 
Md. 

Dr.  Gaines  W.  Eddy,  Entomology  Research 
Division,  Agricultural  Research  Service.  De- 
partment of   Agriculture,   Corvallls,   Ore. 

Dr.  Amy  C.  Elnert,  University  of  California. 
Berkeley.  Calif. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Engel,  head.  Department  of  Bio- 
chemistry and  Nutrition,  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacks- 
burg. Va. 

Dr.  Raymond  A.  Evans.  Crops  Research 
Division.  Agricultural  Research  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  University  of  Ne- 
vada, Reno,  Nev. 

Dr.  Hans  L.  Palk.  chief.  Carcinogenesis 
Studies  Branch,  National  Cancer  Institute, 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Bethesda. 
Md 

Mr.  C.  C.  rancher,  supervisor.  Southern 
Region.  Plant  Pest  Control  Division,  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Gulfport.  Miss. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Felchtmelr.  manager.  Product 
Application.  Agricultural  Research  Division, 
Shell  Development  Co..  Modesto.  Calif. 

Dr.  Denzel  E.  Ferguson,  professor.  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology,  Mississippi  State  Univer- 
sity. SUte  College.  Miss. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Flech,  Entomology  Research  Di- 
vision, Agricultural  Research  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  BeltsvUle,  Md. 

Dr.  Arthur  S.  Plemmlng.  president.  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon,  Eugene.  Ore. 

Dr.  MUton  J.  Poter.  assistant  program  offi- 
cer for  envlronmenUl  health.  Bureau  of  SUte 
Services,  Public  Health  Service,  Department 


of  Health.   Education,   and   Welfare.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dr.  Virgil  H.  Freed,  head.  Department  of 
AgrlciUtural  Chemistry,  Agricultural  Expert- 
ment  SUtlon,  Oregon  SUte  University,  Cor- 
vallls. Ore. 

Dr.  O.  E.  Frye,  Jr.,  executive  director. 
Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission. 
State  of  Florida,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Dr.  Irwin  H.  Gilbert.  Entomology  Research 
Division,  Agricultural  Research  Service.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Gainesville.  Fla. 

Dr.  G.  C.  Graf,  professor  of  dairy  science. 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  Blacksburg, 
Va. 

Dr.  O.  H.  Graham,  Investigations  leader. 
Livestock  Insects  Investigations,  Entomology 
Research  EWvislon,  Agricultural  Research 
Service.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Kerr- 
ville, Tex. 

Dr.  James  McD.  Grayson,  head.  Depart- 
ment of  Entomology.  College  of  Agriculture, 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg, 
Va. 

Dr.  George  G.  Grtsco,  professor  of  entomol- 
ogy. New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.Y. 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Grodner.  Louisiana  State 
University,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Dr.  Alfred  R.  Grzenda.  assistant  chief,  land 
drainage  studies.  Southeast  Water  Labora- 
tory. Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Athens.  Ga. 

Dr.  P.  A.  Gunther,  professor  of  entomology 
and  chemist.  College  of  Agriculture.  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia. Riverside,  Calif. 

Dr.  Gordon  Guyer.  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity. East  Lansing.  Mich. 

Mr.  SUnley  Hall.  Pesticide  Chemical  Re- 
search Division.  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Agriculture.  BeltsvUle. 
Md. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Haller,  Office  of  Administrator, 
Agricultural  Research  Service.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Roy  Hansberry.  assistant  director,  agri- 
culture research  division.  Shell  Develop- 
ment Co.,  Modesto.  Calif. 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Harris,  Pesticides  Regula- 
tion Division.  Agricultural  Research  Service. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dr.  Wayland  J.  Hays,  Jr..  medical  director, 
Chief,  Toxicology  Section,  Communicable 
Disease  Center,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Dr.  Klrby  L.  Hays,  professor  of  zoology- 
entomology.  School  of  Agriculture  and  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  SUtlon  System.  Auburn 
University.  Auburn.  Ala. 

Dr.  Andrew  Hedmeg,  Louisiana  SUte  Board 
of  Health,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Helmpel,  principal  Insect  path- 
ologist. Insect  Pathology  Laboratory.  Ento- 
mology Research  Division,  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
BeltsvUle.  Md. 

Dr.  H.  E.  O.  Helneman.  vice  president.  Pet 
Milk  Co..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Mr.  William  P.  Helms.  Inspector,  Plant  Pest 
Control  Division,  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  Agriculture.  GreenvUle. 
Miss. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Hlne.  constUUnt  in  occupational 
medicine  and  Industrial  toxicology.  Univer- 
sity of  California  Medical  Center.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Hoffmann,  associate  director. 
Entomology  Research  Division.  Agricultural 
Research  Service.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
BelUvlUe.  Md. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Hoffman,  Tobacco  Insecu  Labora- 
tory, Oxford,  N.C. 

Dr.  Joseph  Holmes.  University  of  Colorado 
Medical  School,  Denver,  Colo. 

Dr.  James  G.  Horsfall,  director,  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  New  Haven. 
Conn. 

Dr.  Henry  F.  Howe,  American  Medical  u- 
soclatlon.  Chicago,  111. 
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Dr.  C.  E.  Howjs,  head.  Department  of 
Poultry  Science,  College  of  Agriculture,  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg,  Va. 

Dr.  Carl  B.  Huffaker,  professor  of  entomol- 
ogy. College  of  Agriculture,  and  entomol- 
ogist. Agricultural  Experiment  SUtlon, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley.  Calif. 

Dr.  Hugh  H.  Hussey,  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, Chicago,  lU. 

Dr.  Ross  E.  Hutchins,  entomologist,  SUte 
Plant  Board  of  Mississippi,  SUte  College, 
Miss. 

Dr.  Don  D.  Irish,  rxecutlve  research,  the 
Dow  Chemical  Co..  Midland.  Mich. 

Dr.  Martin  Jacobson,  Entomology  Research 
Division.  Agricultural  Research  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  BeltsvUle.  Md. 

Dr.  William  H.  James,  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity, Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Jenkins,  professor.  Department 
of  Entomology  and  Economic  Zoology. 
Rutgers  University,  College  of  Agriculture, 
New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

Dr.  Daniel  Jobblns,  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

Dr.  Howard  Johnson,  Biu-eau  of  Food  and 
Chemistry,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Harris- 
burg.  Pa. 

Dr.  Ogden  C.  Johnson,  associate  secretary, 
American  Medical  Association.   Chicago.  111. 

Dr.  Raymond  E.  Johnson.  asslsUnt  d)i-ector. 
Sport  Fisheries  and  WUdllfe  Bureau.  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Johnston,  entomologist.  Division 
of  Production  and  Marketing,  National  Cotton 
Council  of  America,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Dr.  G.  C.  Kent,  professor  and  head,  De- 
partment of  Plant  Pathology.  New  York  SUte 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 
Ithaca.  N.Y. 

Dr.  M.  L.  KepUnger,  toxlcologist,  Depart- 
ment of  Pharmacology  and  the  Research  and 
Teaching  Center  of  Toxicology,  School  of 
Medicine,  University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables 
Pla. 

Dr.  Wendell  W.  KUgore  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Davis,  Calif, 

Dr.  John  A.  King,  manager.  Research  and 
Development,  Agricultural  Division.  American 
Cyanamld  Co.,  Princeton,  N.J. 

Dr.  Vernon  Knight,  cUnlcal  director.  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious 
Diseases.  National  Institutes  of  Health,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Knlpllng,  director.  Entomology 
Research  Division.  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Belte- 
vllle.  Md. 

Dr.  Harold  C.  Knoblauch,  associate  admin- 
istrator. Cooperative  SUte  Research  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Paul  Kotln,  associate  director  for  field 
studies.  National  Cancer  Institute.  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dr.  Herman  P.  KrayblU,  Bureau  of  SUte 
Services,  Public  Health  Service,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Prof.  J.  w.  Kuzmeskl.  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. North  Hatfield,  Mass. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Lamb,  Tobacco  Insects  Labora- 
tory. Oxford.  N.C. 

Dr.  K.  Lampe,  University  of  Miami,  Coral 
Gables.  Pla. 

Dr.  R.  E.  Larson,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  Pennsylvania  SUte  Univeralty, 
University  Park.  Pa. 

Dr.  Gerald  Lauers.  aquatic  biologist.  Public 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Athens,  Ga. 

Dr  Arnold  Lehman,  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Allen  B.  Lemmon.  chief,  EMvlslon  of 
Plant  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
State  of  California,  Sacramento.  Calif. 


Dr.  A.  Starker  Leopold,  professor  of  zoology, 
Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley.  Calif. 

Dr.  John  R.  Lewis,  associate  director.  De- 
partment of  Drugs.  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, Chicago,  111. 

Dr.  Paul  C.  Lippold,  professor  of  entomo- 
logy. New  York  SUte  College  of  Agriculture, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Donald  J.  Llsk,  professor  of  pestlcldal 
chemistry.  New  York  SUte  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, Cornell  University.  Ithaca,  NY. 

Dr.  W.  K.  Lowen,  the  Du  Pont  Co.,  Inc., 
Wilmington.  Del. 

Dr.  Joseph  A.  Lulzzo.  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity. Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Dr.  William  MacDonald,  University  of 
Miami,  Coral  Gables.  Fla. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mclntyre.  supervisory  ento- 
mologist. Plant  Pest  Control  Division,  A^l- 
cultural  Research  Service,  Department  of  Ag- 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee  has  very  aptly 
phrased  it  when  he  said  that  our  sub- 
committee from  the  very  beginning  of 
our  hearings  was  certainly  placed  in  a 
straightjacket  to  say  the  least.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  budget  recommenda- 
tions that  have  come  to  any  one  of  the 
subcommittees  on  appropriations  where 
we  could  see  clearly  so  many  phony  cuts. 
The  President  presented  a  budget  within 
certain  guidelines,  by  cutting  the  popular 
programs — knowing  full  well  that  the 
Congress  would  raise  those  figures  up  to 
probably  the  current  levels.  The  onus  of 
raising  the  budget  could  then  be  shifted 
to  the  Congress  while  at  the  same  time 
the  President  could  bask  in  the  sunshine 
of  being  a  great  economizer. 

I  must  say  that  we  will  probably  have 
more  reworking  of  a  specific  appropria- 
tion bill  in  this  subcommittee  than  in 
any  other  throughout  the  balance  of  the 
year  simply  because  there  was  this  va- 
riety of  popular  programs  capriciously 
cut  back  by  the  administration  and  put- 
ting our  subcommittee  in  this  kind  of  a 
situation.  We  have  had  to  take  all  the 
heat  from  Members  of  this  House  and 
from  every  State  land-grant  university; 
the  extension  services,  and  from  thou- 
sands of  school  administrators,  princi- 
pals, teachers,  PTA's  and  what  have  you 
for  the  proposed  cuts  in  the  school  lunch 
program,  the  school  milk  program,  and 
all  the  research  activities  around  the 
country. 

I  must  say,  I  think  our  chairman  did 
an  outstanding  job  in  guiding  the  de- 
liberations of  the  committee.  Believe 
me,  we  bore  down  on  the  Department 
witnesses.  As  the  chairman  indicated, 
we  have  engaged  in  some  figure  juggling 
here  by  the  use  of  section  32  funds. 

The  chairman  has  very  ably  pointed 
out  to  you  what  mechanism  there  is  un- 
der that  section  where  30  percent  of  the 
custom  receipts  go  into  this  fund  and  no 
more  than  $300  million  of  this  can  be 
carried  over  from  year  to  year.  But  we 
are  entitled  to  use  up  the  30  percent  of 
those  custom  receipts  for  the  purposes  of 
enhancing  our  exports  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  Increasing  domestic 
consumption  of  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  point  out  that 
in  this  transfer  under  section  32,  we  have 
a  total  of  $282  million  involved. 

It  breaks  down  by  categories  as  fol- 
lows: $150  million  for  the  food  stamp 
plan. 

That  is  a  significant  Increase  over  this 
past  year.  It  is  a  program  that  you  all 
authorized  without  my  vote  and  we  pre- 
dicted the  cost  would  increase  year  after 
year.  Again  I  say  this  program  is 
funded  at  a  level  of  $150  million  and  this 
is  an  answer  to  those  who  are  so  inter- 
ested in  these  antipoverty  programs  and 
in  getting  surplus  commodities  to  our 
underprivileged  and  destitute  folks 
around  the  country. 

As  the  chairman  pointed  out,  so  many 
of  these  items  in  this  agricultural  bill 
supposedly  for  farmers,  in  effect,  are  in 
many  insttuices  for  the  benefit  of  con- 
sumers and  city  dwellers. 


The  next  biggest  item  in  this  transfer 
is  $53  million  for  the  special  school  milk 
program. 

There  Is  $45  million  for  the  school 
lunch  program. 

There  is  $25  million  in  the  area  of  re- 
search. A  $6  million  transfer  of  items  for 
the  Interior  Department. 

Then  there  is  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service — a  $3  million  item. 

The  biggest  increases  in  this  bill  are: 

First.  The  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration which  was  funded  bflkik  up 
to  the  level  of  what  the  current  fiscal 
year  is — or  a  figure  of  $365  million  with 
$72.5  million  of  this  amount  placed  in  a 
contingency  fund. 

This  is  a  $145  million  Increase  over  the 
budget. 

Personally,  I  would  like  to  have  gone 
along  with  the  President's  budget  esti- 
mate. 

The  members  of  this  committee  and 
this  House  know  the  position  that  I  have 
taken  over  the  years  with  respect  to  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  increas- 
ing amounts  of  money  that  are  going  into 
the  generation  and  transmission  area 
rather  than  into  lines  of  distribution  to 
the  farmers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  over 
the  past  several  years  better  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  appropriated  money  for  the 
REA  has  been  going  into  the  area  of 
generation  and  transmission.  ' 

We  will  have  more  to  say  about  that  at 
a  later  time. 

I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  will  offer  an  amendment 
at  a  later  time  to  cut  that  figure,  that  is 
the  figure  presented  to  you  today,  back 
to  the  budget  figure  and  I  intend  to  sup- 
port his  amendment.  Another  signifi- 
cant increase  here  is  not  in  appropria- 
tion but  rather  in  an  authorization  under 
the  ACP  program.  You  all  know  that  we 
pick  up  the  tab  for  this  year  after  we 
authorize  it.  We  actually  authorize  a 
year  ahead  so  that  the  people  will  know 
how  much  money  they  will  have  to  play 
with  in  the  coming  year.  The  budget 
came  up  to  us  with  a  $100  million  figure, 
although  that  program  has  been  funded 
in  the  past  several  years  at  a  $220  million 
figure.  The  subcommittee  put  the  figure 
up  to  the  going  rate  of  $220  million  for 
the  coming  year,  although  I  have  reserved 
on  this  and  will  probably  support  a  rea- 
sonable amendment  to  cut  that  figure 
back  to  the  President's  recommended 
level. 

As  I  indicated,  all  told  the  school  milk 
program  here  will  have  an  $82  million  in- 
crease over  the  budget  request  and  the 
school  lunch  program  a  $19  million  in- 
crease over  the  budget  request. 

In  the  research  field,  covering  a  variety 
of  items,  there  is  a  $19  million  increase 
over  the  budget. 

The  biggest  reductions  that  you  will 
find  in  this  overall  bill  will  be  in  the 
cropland  adjustment  program.  This  is 
the  one  under  which  contracts  of  no  less 
than  5  years  nor  more  than  10  years  are 
entered  into.  That  program  has  not  been 
going  nearly  as  well  as  the  people  down- 
town originally  had  thought  and  con- 
ceived it  would.  In  fact.  I  think  a  com- 
mittee amendment  will  be  offered  to  cut 
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this  program  $35  million  more  than  we 
have  shown  in  our  recommendation  here 
today  on  the  basis  of  the  most  up-to-date 
figures  received  today;  so  rather  than  a 
$200  million  item  here  presented  to  us 
by  the  budget,  we  should  end  up  with 
a  figure  of  $90  million. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  here  that  one 
of  the  reasons  farmers  are  not  getting 
into  this  kind  of  program  Is  due  to  the 
feeling,  "Why  obligate  yourself  to  a  con- 
tract for  a  minimum  of  5  years  and  a 
maximum  of  10  years  when  you  can  get 
into  the  feed  grains  program  and  some  of 
these  direct-payment  programs  and  in 
1  year  can  do  so  much  better  financially. 

In  fact,  in  this  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration item  you  will  see  here  a  figure 
of  $3,500  million.  That  is  about  the 
amount  that  the  Government  will  pay  in 
direct  payment  to  farmers  in  this  com- 
ing year.     Think  of  It. 

May  I  point  out  specifically  that  in  the 
year  1960  direct  payments  to  farmers  to- 
taled $693  million,  and  the  net  realized 
income  of  farmers  in  that  year  was  $11,- 
600  million.  Six  percent  of  net  farm 
income  back  in  1960  came  from  direct 
payments  from  the  Government. 

in  the  X'ear  1965.  $2,450  million  went 
out  from  the  Federal  Government  in 
checks  directly  to  farmers,  and  there  was 
a  net  realized  income  throughout  the 
country  of  $14,100  million.  Payments 
from  the  Government  made  up  17 '/z  per- 
cent of  net  farmer  income  in  1965. 

Oh,  Mr.  Freeman  downtown  is  making 
a  lot  of  noise  these  days  about  the  big  in- 
crease in  farm  Income  and  a  bigger  net 
income  predicted  for  next  year.  Well, 
let  us  be  optimistic  and  give  the  farmers 
another  billion  dollars  of  realized  net  in- 
come next  year  for  a  figure  of  $15  billion. 
On  the  strength  of  what  the  administra- 
tion wants  in  money  for  direct  i>ayments, 
the  net  realized  Income  of  farmers  In  this 
year  will  be  made  up  22.3  percent  from 
direct  payments  from  Government. 
That  is  why  net  realized  farm  income  Is 
so  high.  It  is  coming  by  way  of  checks 
from  Uncle  Sam. 

I  also  asked  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record,  part  1,  pages  106  and  107,  the 
10  largest  recipients  of  payment 
throughout  the  country  in  a  variety  of 
categories,  and  they  are  very  reveaUng. 
I  call  your  attention  to  them. 

For  example,  in  1965,  under  the  feed 
grains  program,  of  the  10  largest  recipi- 
ents, 6  were  from  California,  2  from  Ari- 
zona, and  2  from  Iowa,  and  those  pay- 
ments ranged  all  the  way  from  $535,561 
on  the  top  down  to  $164,178  at  the  10th 
largest  one  in  the  feed  grains  program. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  cotton  program. 
There  are  five  in  Texas  and  five  In  Ari- 
zona. The  largest  payment  was  $98,282. 
The  10th  largest  hi  the  cotton  program 
ranged  down  to  $38,201. 

In  the  wheat  program  there  were  five 
recipients  In  the  State  of  Washington, 
Uo  in  "Montana,  two  in  Kansas,  and  one 
"1  Texas.  The  largest  payment  was 
»234,541.  The  10th  ranking  one  was 
N8,546. 

These  pasmients  were  made  imder  the 
agricultural  conservation  program,  the 
emergency  conservation  program.  Sugar 
Act,  National  Wool  Act,  conservation  re- 
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serve  program,  and  the  Great  Plains  con- 
servation program : 

Feed  grain,  cotton,  and  wheat — 10  largest 
payments  (pt.  1.  pp.  106-107)  :  Names  of  co- 
operators  who  received  10  largest  payments, 
1965  crop 

rEED    GRAIN    PROGRAM 

J.  G.  Boswell  Co.,  Corcoran,  Calif..  (535.  561 

South  Lake  Farms,  Corcoran,  Calif.  432.  698 

Salyer  Land  Co.,  Corcoran,  Calif 407,432 

Westlake    Farms,    Inc,    Stratford, 

Calif 284,011 

Five  Points  Ranch,  Inc.,  Five  Points, 

CaUf 222.  226 

Colfax  Co.,  Five  Points,  CaUf 176,801 

Aniana     Society,     Middle     Amana, 

Iowa 173,  780 

Younker  Farms,  Buckeye.  Ariz 172,046 

Gila  River  Ranches,  Inc.,  GUa  Bend, 

Ariz 168,322 

Charles  Lakln,  Emerson,  Iowa 164, 178 

COTTON    PROGRAM 

Younker  Farms,  Buckeye,  Ariz 98,082 

Arizona  Farming  Co.,  Pinal  County, 

Ariz 64,466 

Harry  Moore,   Navasota,  Tex 62,798 

Joe  Hoover,  Fabens,  Tex 58,  874 

Tom  Moore,  Navasota,  Tex 54,872 

Pima     Community     Farms,     Pinal 

County,   Ariz 47.083 

Worsham  Bros.,  Pecos.  Tex 43,942 

A.  K.  Chlms  Farms,  Pinal  County, 

Ariz.. --  38,093 

L.  V.  L.  Ranches.  Maricopa  County, 

Ariz 38,466 

Clark  &  Roberts,  ClarkvlUe,  Tex..  38,201 

WHEAT    PROGRAM 

Baughman  Farms,  Liberal,  I^ans —  234,541 
State  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, Ephrata,  Wash 146,814 

Campbell    Farming   Corp.,    Hardin. 

Mont 133,  821 

Lonneker     F^ms,    Inc.,    Prescott, 

Wash 96,298 

W.  T.  Waggoner  Trust  Estate,  Ver- 
non, Tex 94,861 

State  of  Montana,  Helena,  Mont 82,  228 

Broughton  Land  Co.,  Dayton,  Wash.  61,373 

Grote  Farms  Inc.,  Prescott,  Wash..  59,099 
McGregor    Land    &    Livestock    Co., 

Hooper,   Wash 54,572 

W.  Garvey,  Colby,  Kans 48,546 


What  are  the  latest  employment  fig- 
ures in  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 
We  have  thrown  around  a  number  of 
figures.  We  dug  into  some  specifics, 
rather  than  using  the  terminology  of 
man-hours  or  man-years.  We  inquired 
as  to  how  many  specific  employees  there 
were  at  any  given  period  of  the  year  on 
the  payroll.  Let  me  tell  you  what  we 
found.  As  of  June  30,  1965 — and  this  is 
actual,  so  we  are  not  estimating — there 
were  79,947  full-time  employees,  31,864 
temporary  and  part-time,  or  a  total  of 
111.861. 

Over  and  above  that,  there  were  15,104 
cooperative  extension  people.  ASC 
county  committee,  all  of  whom  are  on  a 
pxayroll  of  some  kind,  not  full  time  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  number 
104.039.  Actually,  in  numbers  of  people 
on  a  roll  of  one  kind  or  another  in  the 
Department,  there  are  231.004  people. 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  employees 


Actual. 

Jane  30, 

1965 

Estimate, 

June  SO, 

1966 

Estimate, 

June  30, 

1067 

USDA: 
Permanent  full  tlme.. 
Temporary  full  time.. 
Part  time 

79.997 
}    31,864 

84.376 
}    32,400 

86.250 
)     31,850 

' 

Total,  USDA.-.. 
Cooperative  extension. . 
ASC   county  commit- 
tees  

111,861 
15,104 

104,039 

14,980 
'100.469 

118.100 
14.900 

■100,469 

Department  total... 

231,004 

232.224 

233,409 

'  Represents  approximately  23,000  man-years. 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  vehicles 
in  the  Department,  you  will  find  on  page 
38  of  the  bill  under  title  V,  general  pro- 
visions, 421  passenger  vehicles  for  re- 
placement. But  this  is  just  part  of  the 
story. 

I  put  the  question  to  some  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Department,  How  many 
vehicles  do  you  have  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture? 


Motor  vehicles  on  hand  as  of  June  SO,  1965 


/ 

Passenger  vehicles 

Trurkx 

Ajrency 

Sedans 

Station 
wagons 

Ambu- 
lances 

Buses 

Ifon 
andless 

(4  by  2) 

Iton 
andless 

(4  by  4) 

lVi-2M 
tons 

8  tons 
and 
over 

ToUl 

Domestic  based: 

ARS 

1,060 

85 

1 

6 

8.022 

5 

142 

8 

468 

i" 

291 
43 

45 
6' 

4.978 

A8C8 

47 

CCC     

149 

C  &  MB 

44 

12 
886 

1 

853 

23 

16 

68 

ER8              

12 

FS  '     

U2 

3 

8.682 

1.740 

880 

401 

12,354 

SEC 

1 

.«C8     

39 

10.684 

S46 

12 

2 

11,935 

SRS                   

23 

Subtotal         

2,579 

272 

1 

9 

22.493 

2.554 

1.205 

454 

29.567 

Foreign  ba.'sed : 

ARS                

10 
1 

1 
1 

121 
13 

19 
21 

6 

1 

158 

FAS 

86 

Subtotal      

11 

2 

134 

40 

6 

I 

194 

Total 

2.590 

274 

1 

9 

22,627 

2,9»4 

1,2U 

465 

29,761 

/^ 


'  Does  not  include  Job  Cx)rps  vehicles. 

The  total  for  trucks  and  ambulances 
was  29,761.  That  is  a  vehicle  for  one  out 
of  practically  every  three  regular  em- 
ployees in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


If  we  analyze  and  break  this  down  in 
some  of  the  other  departments,  I  believe 
we  will  find  figures  that  may  be  likewise 
fantastic.     The  gentleman  from  North 
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Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas  1  has  made  a  great 
to-do  in  some  of  the  other  subcommit- 
tees with  respect  to  travel  In  Govern- 
ment. Here  we  And  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  fiscal  year  1966  has  direct 
appropriations  for  tlie  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Forest  Service  of  $38,- 
083.000.  In  the  coming  fiscal  year  1967, 
there  will  be  almost  $38,200,000 

Now  with  respect  to  the  Federal  crop 
!r.=urance  item  m  the  measure,  the 
budget  request  for  appropriated  funds 
was  for  .$8  546  000,  and  our  subcommit- 
tee allowed  $8,343,000  While  the  budget 
called  for  $4  million  from  premium  in- 
come, our  subcommittee  raised  the  figure 
to  $4,150,000. 

From,  a  personal  pom*  of  view,  on  the 
basis  of  the  testimony  given  to  us  and 
in  iigiit  of  some  of  the  veiT  loose  prac- 
tices that  have  been  uncovered  in  some 
sections  of  the  country  with  respect  to 
the  operation  of  the  Federal  crop  insur- 
ar.ce  proRrani.  I  would  like  to  have  seen 
a  far  bigger  share  of  the  operating  costs 
coming  out  of  premium  income  and  per- 
sonally would  be  willing  to  see  a  mora- 
torium on  any  expansion  of  the  program 
in  the  coming  year  until  some  of  these 
loose  practices  have  been  tightened  up. 

For  example,  I  would  cite  several  in- 
demnity payments  that  were  made  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  for  a  com  crop  failure; 
and  mind  you,  these  indemnity  payments 
are  up  In  the  $7,000  and  $8,000  figure. 
In  one  case,  a  heavily  planted  240-acre 
field  was  estimated  to  yield  only  17  bush- 
els an  acre,  allegedly  due  to  corn  stunt 
virus:  although  com  on  nearby  farms 
harvested  for  grain  yielded  from  80  to 
120  busiiels  or  more  per  acre. 

Iowa  State  University  reported  no  com 
stunt  virus  m  the  State  the  year  this 
indemnity  wa.s  paid,  and  the  crop  was  not 
a  complete  failure  at  all  for  the  farmers 
were  big  cattle  feeders  and  simply  put 
all  com  Into  silage.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  general  practice  in 
some  areas  for  some  farmers  to  plant 
their  com  extra  thick,  knowing  full  well 
that  It  would  not  head  out  for  a  good 
yield  but  would  make  in  the  end  very  good 
silage. 

There  has  been  a  cloak  of  secrecy 
which  pretty  well  shrouds  the  operations 
of  the  FCIC 

Last  year  Mr.  Luft.  FCIC,  said: 

InXormatlon  regarding  indemnities  paid  in 
a  county  are  on  file  in  the  crop  insurance 
county  office  and  available  to  Interested 
parties  from  that  source  (pt.  3,  p.  262). 

This  year  Mr.  Luft  did  an  about-face 
in  this  exchange: 

Mr  Michel  I  am  going  to  suggest  that 
.T.aybe  some  jjeople  have  been  denied  and 
I  don't  mean  only  a  Congressman  asking 
for  It.  I  think  the  general  public  has  a  right 
to  know 

Mr.  Lurr.  I  think  what  you  are  referring  to 
Is  the  denial  of  looking  into  the  personal 
flies  of  a  fao-mer.  an  Insured? 

Mr.  Michel  No;  r~am  not  talking  about 
that.  You  call  It  personal,  but  it  is  public 
knowledge  If  the  Government  fraudulently 
pays  a  claim  to  a  farmer  In  an  Indemnity 
payment.  You  can  call  it  personal,  but  It  is 
not  personal.  It  is  public  business. 

Mr  IrFT  Well,  under  a  recent  memo  Is- 
sv.f'i  J. !-.  s  h  has  always  been  the  p>ollcy  In  our 
ofr,i''-s  'xf>  state  that  TCHC  reprvMntatlvee 
rr..i%-    :::i.'Ke     [nformatJon    available    that    Is 


posted  at  the  courthouse.  I  am  referring  to 
the  Indemnities.  But  as  far  as  the  pro- 
ducer's file,  your  file  and  mine,  you  as  an 
Insiired  and  I  as  a  corporation,  the  personal 
forms  In  that  flle  are  personal  prop>erty,  and 
other  than  employees  of  the  Oovemment  or 
perhaps  a  Congressman  on  a  committee 
coxUd  see  them,  but  under  no  condition  will 
we  release  this  information.  This  Is  confi- 
dential information  between  two  parties  (i>t. 
3.  p.  302). 

Then  too,  in  part  3,  page  205  of  the 
hearings  you  will  find  a  very  Interesting 
exchange  between  Mr.  Luft  and  myself 
on  the  subject  of  advertising  engsiged  in 
by  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, which  reads  as  follows: 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  adver- 
tising coats,  fiscal  year  1960  through  1965 

Fiscal  year:  Amount 

1960. $805 

1961- 1,  961 

1962 18,  747 

1963. _     69,  605 

1964 118,  046 

1966 - — 117,383 

Cost  for  advertising  prior  to  fiscal  year  1960 
was  not  maintained  as  a  separate  Item  of 
expense,  since  this  amount  was  Insignificant. 

Mr.  LtTTT.  This  is  paid  advertising? 

We  also  get  a  lot  of  public  service;  naany 
people  misconstrue  much  of  the  advertising 
that  you  hear  and  see  on  television,  and  hear 
on  radio,  and  other  advertising  in  news- 
papers. Much  of  that  Is  public  service  that 
we  do  not  pay  for.  If  we  paid  for  all  of  the 
advertising  that  you  hear  and  see,  I  know  It 
would  be  excessive. 

Mr.  MicHzx.  Well,  I  am,  in  effect,  suggest- 
ing that  since  It  is  a  program  that  is  in  some 
competition  with  private  Industry,  that  If  it 
can't  be  sold  on  Its  own  as  public  service, 
you  have  no  business  using  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  advertise  a  program  that  is  sub- 
sidized In  part  by  other  people. 

Mr.  Lurr.  We  do,  Mr.  Congressman,  we  do 
take  this  advertising  money  out  of  premium 
Income. 

Mr.  Michel.  But  you  are  still  asking  for 
$8  million  appropriated  money  to  run  your 
program. 

One  could  go  through  a  number  of 
these  Items  and  find  that  possibly  we 
could  have  made  a  few  more  reductions. 
Overall,  as  I  indicated,  I  know  our  chair- 
man was  put  in  a  real  straltjacket,  as 
were  all  the  members  of  the  .subcom- 
mittee. I  think  we  have  come  up  with  a 
prety  good  bill,  although,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  I  have  reserved  on  the  REA 
and  the  ACP,  and  I  will  have  to  support 
those  amendments,  when  ofTered. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Could 
the  gentleman  submit  for  the  record, 
in  addition  to  the  figure  of  the  increased 
number  of  employees  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  a  figure  for  the  corre- 
sponding decrease  in  the  number  of 
farmers  now  occupying  farms? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
record  shows  the  number  of  farmers  has 
been  decreasing,  I  believe  as  shown  in  the 
report,  in  the  neighborhood  of  800,000 
a  year.  The  point  the  gentleman  makes 
is  a  good  one.  As  there  has  been  a  de- 
cline in  farms  and  in  farmers  there  ha« 
been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  of  employees. 


Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Is  that 
known  as  Freeman's  formula  for  a  fiscal 
fiasco? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  the  gentleman's 
terminology,  and  we  will  let  it  rest  at  that 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman^ 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  for  quite  some  time  I  have 
been  concerned  about  the  cereal  leaf 
beetle.  Can  my  colleague  advise  the 
House  what  progress  is  being  made  in 
this  connection? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  In  the  budget  request 
which  came  up  to  us  in  tiie  area  of  re- 
search, this  whole  area  was  cut  back  in 
a  number  of  respects,  concerning  which 
our  committee  was  quite  Interested.  We 
put  back  into  this  measure  a  sizable  in- 
crease in  research,  aggregating  some  $19 
million  throughout  the  bill. 

I  am  sure  we  will  continue  the  war 
against  the  cereal  leaf  beetle,  exactly  as  it 
is  necessary  to  do  in  respect  to  the  soy- 
bean cyst  nematode  and  the  fire  ant  in 
the  South  and  all  the  other  pests  and 
diseases. 

A  number  of  those  are  spelled  out  In 
the  report. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  cut  back  In  areas 
such  as  those,  in  which  we  have  made 
gains,  and  throw  it  all  to  the  winds  be- 
cause somebody  wants  to  look  good  as 
being  a  great  economizer  and,  of  course,  I 
refer  to  the  President  himself. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Can  the  gentle- 
man assure  me.  so  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
that  there  are  to  be  adequate  funds  for 
research  on  the  cereal  leaf  beetle,  and 
that  they  have  been  earmarked? 

Mr,  MICHEL.  I  believe,  b^ause  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  had  this  dialog 
and  because  we  intend  to  continue  the 
program  at  the  ctirrent  level,  that  there 
is  sufficient  money  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  assurance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  there  \s 
such  a  thing  as  a  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Food  and  Fiber,  and  that  the 
directing  geniuses  of  it,  apparently  a  po- 
litical organization,  consider  what  they 
call  a  modest  honorarium  to  be  $100  a 
day  plus  expenses.  Would  the  gentle- 
man care  to  comment  on  that  item? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Let  me  ask  the  chair- 
man: Did  we  leave  the  figure  at  that, 
or  cut  it  down  to  $82? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  am  sure  we 
provided  the  regular  per  diem  of  $83 
something  a  day.  That  is  current 
throughout  the  Government, 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  right.  We 
settled  on  $82  or  $83.  It  1?  an  odd  figure. 
but  it  is  the  acceptable  figure  now  in  a 
number  of  other  bills.  We  did  that,  in 
order  to  be  consistent. 

I  submit  It  is  a  high  figure,  and  the 
gentleman  may  wish  to  make  another 
observation  about  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Were  they  allowed  the 
more  than  half  million  dollars  they 
wanted  to  nm  this  Commission? 
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Mr.  WHTrrEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  cut  that  Commission 
$295,000,  leaving  them  the  sum  of 
$350,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  helps  my  anguish 
a  little  bit. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ellnois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  cf  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
WnrrTEN]  a  question.  In  his  remarks 
he  went  into  detail  as  to  why  they  re- 
stored the  money  for  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram. I  wonder  if  he  would  care  to  ex- 
plain as  to  why  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
suggested  these  cuts. 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  have  never  been 
accused  of  being  too  close  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  so  I  could  not  answer  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  May  I  make  one  ob- 
servation? Through  the  years  I  have 
been  taking  the  floor  and  criticizing  this 
program  to  the  extent  that  I  did  not  feel 
the  Federal  Government  was  obligated  to 
subsidize  the  milk  or  the  school  lunch  of 
my  kids  who  are  in  school.  We  have 
four  children.  They  drink  10  gallons  of 
milk  a  week  at  the  house.  When  they 
go  to  school  I  understand  our  two  foot- 
ball players  and  basketball  players  drink 
at  least  a  pint  a  day  in  school.  They  are 
getting  a  4-cent  subsidy  as  they  pay  only 
1  or  2  cents  for  it.  Now,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  right  for  me  In  my  salary  bracket 


to  have  this  subsidy,  but  by  the  same 
token  I  do  not  see  how  there  is  any  prac- 
tical way  to  go  to  each  individual  school 
and  schoolchild  and  say:  "Let  us  see. 
Johnny.  Your  dad  makes  so  many 
grand,  you  must  pay  the  full  freight,  and. 
Jimmy,  your  dad  makes  only  so  much; 
so  we  are  going  to  give  you  the  whole 
bundle."  Frankly,  I  wish  there  were  a 
way  to  do  it,  but  under  this  whole  aura 
of  civil  rights  bills  with  talk  of  discrimi- 
nation and  so  forth,  I  do  not  see  how  you 
can  do  it  on  the  one  hand  and  still  com- 
ply with  the  act  and  the  nondiscrimina- 
tion routine  on  the  other  hand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  my  particu- 
lar interest  in  the  REA  program  I  should 
like  at  this  point  to  insert  In  the  Record 
several  appropriate  tables: 


REA  borrowers  short  of  general  funds  requirement 


REA  electric  borrowers  with  general  fund.s  In  excess  of  20  percent  of  plant, 
as  reported  by  borrowers  in  descendinp  order  of  percent  as  of— 


Kandiyohi  Cooperative  Etoctric  Power  Association,  Will- 
mar,  Minn.  

Winnelmgo  Rural  Electric  Co-op  Association,  Thompson, 
Iowa -  - — 

Oah>'  Klcctric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Blunt,  S.  Dak. 

East  Central  Electric  .Sssr>ci:Uion,  Urahani.  Minn 

Tricounty  Hural  Electric  Co-op,  Inc.,  Napoleon,  Ohio.;... 

Tri-("oiirit.v  Electric  Cooixrative,  lx<osl>urE,  Va  

llawkcvi'  'Tri-County  Electric  Cooperative,  Cresco,  Iowa. 

Soullicrn  Indiana  Rural  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Tell 
Cllv,  Ind 

North  Central  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Attica,  Ohio 

Teoho  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Jeanerette   La 

TrulLie  I'ulilic  Itility  District,  Trukee,  Calif 

Norrls  Electric  Cooperative,  Newton,  111 

liartholoiiii  »•  County  KE.MC,  Colu  'bus,  Ind 

.''hclliv  Electric  Cooperative,  .Sheliiyville,  III... 

Darke"  Rural  Electric  Cooivrative,  Inc.,  Ureenville,  Ohio.. 

Newton  County  KE.MC,  Kcntland,  Ind 

Upson  County  Electric  Membership  Corp.,  Thomaston, 
(in.  - 

Midwest  Electric,  Inc.,  St.  Marys,  Ohio 

Jolin.wn  County  KE.M    ,  Franklin,  Ind 

RenvilU -Sibiey  Cooperative  Power  Association,  Danul>e, 
Minn     .  -.."     , 

North  Western  Electric  Co-op..  Inc.,  Bryan,  OWo_ 

8e»ar<l  County  Rural  Public  Power  District,  Seward, 
Nl'lT ---- 

Rural  Electric  Division,  Bryan,  Tex 

Dunn  County  Electric  Cooperative,  Menomonie,  Wis 

Cbippcwu  Vulley  Electric  CootK"rati%'e,  Cornell,  Wis 

Morrow  Electric  Coop.,  Inc.,  Mount  r,ilead.  Ohio 

Taylor  County  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Corp.,  Camp- 
bellsville,  Ky — 

Brown  County  Rural  Electrical  Association,  Sleepy  Eye, 
Mil 


Marion  Rural  Electric  Co-op.,  Inc.  Miu-ion,  Ohio 

EdRccombe-Martin  County  Electric  Membersliip  Corp., 

Tarboro.  N.C _   

.\lliuiiakee-Clayton  Electric  Co-op.,  Inc.,  Postville,  Iowa... 

Excflsior  Electric  Memlicrshlp  Corp.,  Metter,  Oa 

Mountain  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Mountain  City,  Tenn. 

(lay  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Flora,  111 

.\lanio  Power  District  No.  3.  Alamo,  Nev 

Wood  County  Electric  Co-op..  Inc..  (juitman,  Tex 

North  Alabama  Electric  Coo|)erative,  Stevenson,  Ala 

Tile  Minnesota  Valley  Electric  Cooperative,  Jordan,  Minn . 
Rock  Countv  Electric  Cooperative  Association,  Janesville, 

Wis. 


Woodbury  County  Rural  Electric  Co-op.  Association,  Mo- 

viUe.  Iowa - 

Tri  County  Electric  Cooperative,  Rushford.  Minn 

Nobles  (~ooi)erative  Electric,  Worthington,  Minn 

Rurul  Electric  Convenience  Co-op,  Auburn.  lU 

Laclede  Electrical  Cooperative.  Leljanon.  Mo 

South  Crawford  Rural  Electric  Cooperative,  Denison,  Iowa. 

Lyon  Rural  Electric  Cooperative,  Rock  Rapids,  Iowa 

Ooodhue  Coimty  Cooperative  Electric  Association,  Zum- 

brota,  Minn 

Littlelield  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Littlefield,  Arii 

Cedar-Knox  County  Rural  Public  Power  District,  Hart- 

ington,  Ncbr 

Grundy  County  Rural  Electric  Co-op,  Grundy  Center, 

Iowa 


MarshuU  County  REMC,  PlymontH  Ind 

'nmn  liiiral  Electric  Co-op.  Inc.,  Marysvnlle,  Ohio 

OranKc  County  REMC,  Orlfans,  Ind 

Eau  Claire  Electric  Cooperative,  Eau  Claire,  Wis 

l-ufayctte  Electric  Cooperative.  Darlington.  Wis , 

Richland    Cooperative    Electric    Association.    Richland 

Center.  Wis .". 

Ma  County  Rural  Electric  Co-op,  Ida  Grove,  Iowa. .  

Calhoun  Countv  Electric  Co-op  Association,   Rockwell 

City,  Iowa , 


Dec. 
31.1964 


57.6 

55.8 
51.7 
42.3 
47.3 
43.9 
36.2 

4il 
40.2 
32.1 
40.3 
38.2 
42.4 
37.6 
36.7 
36.3 

31.7 
30.0 
34.  S 

37.3 
34.1 

34.2 
36.7 
34.8 
36.1 
35.4 

38.7 

28.8 
28.0 

33.1 
34.4 
35.1 
32.2 

sae 

30.3 
82.S 
3L1 
29.0 

28.8 

30.6 
29.  t 

aaa 

30.2 

28.4 

3a5 

28.1 

20.2 
27.8 

27.4 

23.6 
2J.4 
26.5 
31.1" 
3Z3 
25.4 

30.0 
27.8 

28.3 


Sept. 
30,1965 


59.3 

53.3 
52.9 
49.0 
47.3 
43.1 
4-2.4 

40.7 
39.6 
39.6 
39..'! 
39.4 
38.4 
.S8.4 
37.3 
36.7 

34.2 
34.1 
34.1 

33.9 
33.7 

33.  S 
33.2 
32.8 
3Z2 
82.1 

32.1 

8L9 
31.6 

31.5 
3L0 
31.0 
30.9 
30.6 
3a3 
30.1 
39.7 
29.4 

29.3 

29.3 
29.2 
28.7 
28.5 
28.1 
28.1 
28.0 

27.9 
27.8 

27.6 

27.5 
27.4 
27.3 
27.0 
26.9 
26.9 

26.8 
26.7 

28.7 


Change 


+1.7 

-2. 5 

+.3 

+6.7 


-.8 
+6.2 

-1.4 
-.6 

+7.5 
-.8 

+1.2 

-4.0 
+.8 
+.6 
+.4 

+2.5 

+4.1 

-.4 

-3.4 
-.4 

-.7 
-8.5 
-ZO 
-3.9 
-3.3 

-4.5 

+3.1 
+3.6 

-1.6 
-3.4 
-4.1 
-1.3 
-3.0 

-2.4 

-L4 

-.5 

+.6 

-L3 
+.1 

-L5 

-1.7 
-.3 

-Z4 
-.1 

-1.3 


+.2 

+3.9 
+6.0 
+.8 
-4.1 
-5.4 
+1.5 

-3.2 
-LI 

-Z4 


REA  electric  borrowers  with  general  funds  in  excess  of  20  percent  of  plant, 
as  reported  by  borrowers  In  descending  order  of  percent  as  of— 


Morgan  County  Riu-al  Electric  Association,  Fort  Morgan, 
Colo 


Mcljcod  Coojieratiw  Power  .\s50clatlon,  Olencoe,  Minn 

Hot  Springs   County   Rural   Electric  Association,   Inc., 

-    ThermopolJs,  Wyo 

Illinois  V^illcy  Electric  Co-op,  Inc.,  Princeton,  111 

Clark  Electric  Cooperative,  Greenwood,  Wis 

Frontier  Power  Co.,  Coshocton,  Ohio 

Plyniouth  Electric  Co-op  .Association,  Le  Mars,  Iowa. 

Ciirroll  Electric  Co-op,  Inc.,  Carrollton,  Ohio 

Knox  County  REMC,  VIncennes.  Ind 

Wnync-White  Counties  Electric  Co-op,  Fairfield,  111 

Southwest    Central    Rural    Electric   Coopt^ative   Corp., 

Indiana,  Pa    

Clearwater- Polk  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Hagley,  Miiui. 

Pioneer  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Greenville,  Ala..-. 

nine    Earth-Nicollet    Cooperative    Electric    .Association, 

Mankato,  Minn 

Edgar  Electric  Co-op  .\s.so''iation,  Paris,  III.     

Johnson  County  Electric  Co-op  Association,  Cleburne,  Tex 

Mountrail  Electric  Cooixrative,  Inc.,  Stanley,  N.  Dak 

South  River  Electric  Meinl)crshlp  Corp.,  Dunn,  N.C 

Fayette  Electric  Cooiierative  .Inc.,  La  Grange,  Tex 

Capital  Electric  Power  Association.  Clinton,  Miss 

Lagrange  County,  REMC.  Lagrange,  Ind 

Umatilla   Electric   Cooperative   .Association,   Ilermiiton, 

Oreg. 


Dec. 
31.1964 


mini  Electric  Cooperative.  Champaign,  111 

Elkhorn  Rural  Pulillc  Power  District,  Battle  Creek,  Nebr. 
Southwestejn  Minnesota  Cooperative  Electric,  Pipestone, 

Minn 

Redwood  Electric  Cooperative,  Clements,  Minn 

T.I. P.  Rural  Electric  Co-op,  Brooklyn,  Iowa 

Deep  F^asl  Texas  Electric  Co-op,  Inc.,  San  .Augustine,  Tex. 

Overton  Power  District  No.  5,  Overton,  Nev 

Federated  Rural  Electric  .AssociaUon,  Jackson,  Minn 

Farmers  Electric  ('o-op,  Inc.,  Greenfield,  Iowa 

The  C.  <t  W.  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  .Association,  Inc., 

Clay  Center.  Kans. 

Eastern  Illinois  Power  Co-op,  Paxton,  III 

Butler  Hural  Ek'ctric  Co-op,  Inc^  Hamilton,  Ohio 

Piedmont  Electric  MemN-rshlp  Corp  .  Hillslmro,  N.C 

Traverse  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Wtx'aton,  Minn 

D.E.K.  Hural  Electric  Cooperative,  EsttXTvilie,  Iowa 

Cpshur  Rural  Electric  Co-op,  Inc.,  Gilmer.  Tex 

Coastal  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc..  Waterboro,  S.C.. 

Fireland."!  Electric  Co-op,  Inc.,  New  I»ndon,  Ohio... 

The  Tippah  Electric  Power  .Association.  Ripley,  Miss 

Lyon-Lincoln  Electric  Coojierative,  Inc.,  Tyler.  Minn 

Lincoln  County  Power  District  No.  I,  Plocne,  .Nev 

The  D.S.  A  O.  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  .A.ssociation,  Inc.. 

Solomon,  Kans 

People's  Cooperative  Power  .As.sociation,  Rochester,  Minn.. 

Corn  Belt  Electric  Co-op,  Inc.,  Bloomington,  111 ...  ... 

The  Nemaha-Marshall  Electric  Cooperative  .Association, 

Inc.,  Aitell,  Kans 

Humlwldt  County  Rural  Electric  Co-op,  Humlwldt.  Iowa.. 

Taylor  County  Electric  Cooperative,  .Medford,  Wis 

Tlie   Brown-Atchison   Electric  Coo[)eratIve   Association, 

Inc.,  llorton,  Kans 

Shell)y  County  REMC,  Shelbyvllle,  Ind 

Locan  County  Co-op,  Power  4  Light  Association,  Inc., 

B<<llefontaine,  Ohio 

Lincoln-t'nion  Electric  Co.,  Aloe.stor,  8.  Dak.. 

Pella  Cooperati\f  Electric  As-sociation.  Pella,  Iowa 

Kankakee  Valley  RE.MC,  Wanalah,  Ind 

Holmes-Wayne  Electric  Co-op,  Inc.,  Mlllersburg,  Ohio 

Greenwood  County  Rural  Electric  System,  Greenwood, 

S.C 


29.8 
217 

27.0 
29.2 
26.7 
27.4 
35.1 
29.7 
20.3 
23.5 

27.7 
33.2 


26.5 
26.9 
29.3 
25.7 
27.4 
26.4 
26.7 
26.9 

42.2 
28.6 
27.6 

26.2 
20.3 
23.0 
25.2 

26.2 
23.8 

25.0 


22  2 
25^2 
23.5 
21.9 
28.3 
21.3 
21.1 
21.3 
21.6 


20.5 
22.4 
22.9 


Sept. 
30,1965 


30.6 


Todd  Wadena  Electric  Cooperative,  Wadena,  Minn 

Metlakatla  Indian  Community,  Metlakatla,  Alaska 

Washington  Island    Electric  Co-op,  Inc.,  Washington  Is- 
land, Wis 


20.0 
22.1 


26.6 
26.6 

26.3 
26.2 
26.1 
26.1 
26  I 
25.0 
25.8 
25.8 

25.7 
25.6 
25.6 

25.4 
25.2 
26.1 
26.1 
25.1 
26.0 
25.0 
25.0 

24.9 
24.9 
24.8 

24.8 
24.7 
24.6 
24.6 
24.5 
24.6 
24.5 

24.2 
24.0 
23.5 
22.7 
22.7 
22.5 
22.4 
22.3 
22.3 
22.3 
22.2 
22.0 

2Z0 
21.9 
21.7 

21.6 
21.6 
21.6 

21.6 
21.8 

21.4 
21.3 
2L8 
21.1 
2L0 

20.9 

ao.9 

2a8 
XLB 


Change 


-3.2 
+1.8 


-3.0 
+.4 
-1.3 
-9.0 
-3.8 
-.5 
+2.3 

-a  (I 

-7.6 

New 

-1.1 

-1.7 
-4.2 

-.6 
-Z3 
-1.4 

— .  7 
-1.9 

-17.3 
-3.7 
-2.8 

-1.6 
-M.4 
+1.6 

-.7 
New 
-1.7 

+.7 

-.8 
New 
+1.3 
-2.5 

-.8 

+.6 
-5.9 
+1.0 
+1.2 
+1.0 

+.« 
New 

+1.6 
-.5 

-1.2 


-9.1 


+1.4 
-.8 


-^•-•"'^n!^^! 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

RE  A  borrowers  short  of  general  funds  requirement — Continued 


April  26,  1966 


REA  electric  Ixirrowers  with  general  funds  In  eiceis  of  20  percent  of  plant 
as  reported  by  borrowers  In  descending  order  of  percent  as  of— 


Nat  nek  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Naknek.  Alaska.. 

Uueriisey-Musklngum  Electric  Co-op,  Inc.,  New  Concord, 
Ohio 

Pitt  A  Orwne  Elwtrtc  MemlxTShlp  Corp.,  Farmvllle,  N.C 

8tcub*n  Rural  Electric  Co-op,  Inc.,  Bath.  .N.Y 

Coles-MouJtrle  Electric  Cooperative,  Matton,  lU 

South  Central  Arkansas  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Ar- 
ka<l»lphla.  Ark 

TrI-County  Electric  Cooperative  Association,  Inc.,  Lan- 
caster, .Mo 

Cooke  County  Electric  Co-op  Association,  Muenster,  Tox 

Butler  County  Rural  Public  Power  District,  David  City, 
Nebr 

Covington  Electric  Cooperative.  Inc.,  Andnlusin,  Ala..   "^ 


Dec. 
31,1964 


23.3 
21.0 


2a8 


22.0 
20.6 


Sept. 
30,1965 


2a6 

20.6 
20.6 
2a6 

aa6 
2a6 

20.5 
20.4 

20.4 
20.4 


Change 


-2.7 
-.4 


-.2 


-1.5 
-.2 


REA  electric  borrowers  with  general  funds  In  excess  of  20  percent  of  plant 
as  reported  by  borrowers  In  descending  order  of  percent  as  of—         ' 


Trempealeau  Electric  Cooperative,  Arcadia,  Wis 
Dairylaud  Power  Cooperative,  La  Crosse,  Wis 
Buchanan  County  Rural  Electric  Co-op,  Independence. 

Iowa.  

Rusk  County  Electric  Co-op,  Inc.,  Hendereon,  Tex 

Paulding- Putnam  Electric  Co-op,  Inc.,  Paulding,  Ohio 
4-couiity  Electric  Powor  Association,  Columbus,  Miss 
Lake  Region  Cooperative  Electrical  Association,  PeUcan 

Rapids,  Minn . 

Fort  Belknap  Electric  Co^p,  Inc.,  Olney,  Tex 

Sequachee  V  alley  Electric  Cooperative,  South'  Pittsburg', 

Belmont  Electric  Co^)p,  Inc.,  St.  CialrsVlUe,  Ohio.I"!!!]!! 


Last  year  the  above  list  carried  148 
co-ops — 38  of  that  number  have  been 
dropped  because  they  have  fallen  below 
20  percent.    However  28  new  co-ops  have 


Dec. 
31,1904 


21.0 


21.8 


Sept. 
30,1905 


been  added  this  year  because  they  have 
risen  above  20  percent  and  the  total  of 
compilers  is  138.  Little  change  from  last 
year  and  I  call  again  upon  the  admin- 


Change 


2a3 

20.3 

-.7 

20.3 
20.2 
20.2 
20.2 

-1.0 

2a2 
.20.1 

2ai 
2ai 

istrator  to  bear  down  and  get  us  some 
significant  improvement  in  this  picture 
for  next  year's  record. 


REA  electric  loans  and  applications,  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967 


nsCAL  TIAB    100a 

Loans  approved,  fiscal  year  1904. 
Loans  approved,  fiscal  vear  1965 

through  Apr.  10,  1965 
.Applications  remaining  on  hand, 

Apr.  10.  1965 .. 

.vpplirations  expected,  Apr.  11, 

throueh  June  30,  1965 

Applications     expected,     flsca] 

year  1966 


By  purpose 


Dlstrlhu- 
tion 


a.  AT. 


$158,863,833    $102,085,167 


92, 450. 000 
88.708.000 
51.797.000 


176.900,000 
93,257,000 
96,565.000 


190.000.000      208,000,000 


Consumer 
facilities 


$510,000 

140,000 

1,853,000 

474,000 

2,000,000 


Total 


$261,459,000 
269,490,000 
183, 818, 000 
148, 836, 000 
400,000,000 


niCAL  TKAR   1087 

Loans  approved,  fiscal  year  1965. 
Loans  approved,  fiscal  year  1966 

throuirh  Jan.  31, 1966 

Applications  remaining  on  band, 

Jan. 31,  1966 

Applications   expected    Feb.    1 

through  June  30, 1966  i 

Applications     expected,     flBcal 

year  1967 


By  purpose 


Distribu- 
tion 


$150,436,564 

68. 449, 827 

94,893,000 

76, 628, 000 

164,000,000 


a.  A  T. 


$229,091,436 
106, 870, 173 
143,333,000 
108,060,000 
435,000,000 


Consumer 
faciUties 


$445,000 

230,000 

1,986,000 

1, 475, 000 

1,000,000 


Total 


$379,973,000 
175,550,000  <• 
240,212,000 
186,163.000 
600,000,000 


'  Based  on  experience  during  1st  6  months. 

H£A  unadvaiiced  electric  loan  funds 
[In  millions) 


Source:  FteoaJ  year  1966  hearings,  pt.  4,  p.  454,  and  fiscal  year  1967  hearings,  pt.  2,  p.  163. 


Years  since  loan  wai 
made 

OAT. 
borrow- 
ers 

Dlstri- 
bution 
borrow- 
ers 

Total 

AS  or  jiTNK  so,  ises 
.3  years  or  less 

$373.1 
S9.5 
15.2 
10.6 

,V8 

$287.4 

49.5 

24.3 

6.8 

IM 

$660.5 
R9  0 

3  to  5  years 

6  to  7  years 

39  5 

7  to  10  yeaiB 

17  4 

Over  10  yean 

7  9 

Total 

444.2 

'370.1 

814.3 

AJ  or  DCC.  SI,   IM4 

3  years  or  leas 

3  to  5  years   '      ..    . 

390  5 

111  7 

18.2 

13.5 

3.6 

285.4 

33.6 

15.3 

10.7 

1.6 

-      675  9 
145  3 

5  to  7  years 

33  5 

7  to  10  years 

24  2 

Over  10  yean 

5  2 

Total 

637.5 

•346.6 

884.1 

AS  or  DK.  31,  isas 
3  years  or  less 

391  9 
142  2 

6.8 
24.9 

2  1 

288  3 

23.8 

10.8 

12.6 

18 

658  2 

StoSvears  

166  0 

17.6 
37  5 

7  to  10  years 

Over  10  yean 

3  9 

Total 

8«7.« 

315.3 

883.2 

I  Inctndca  $04,000,000  loaned  to  distribution  borrowers 
for  generation  and  transmission  purpost'S. 

>  In'-lndea  $77,000,000  loaned  to  distribution  borrowers 
for  generation  and  transmlsBioo  purposes. 

Source:  Hearings,  fiscal  year  1965.  pt.  4,  p.  46:  fiscal 
yw»r  1966.  pt    4.  p   470;  fiscal  yesr  19«7.  [>t.  2,  p.  1«. 

Mr   BERRY.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr    MICHEI.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  committee  for  Its  wise  ac- 
tions which  are  truly  in  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  American  farmer. 

Despite  the  beating  that  the  American 
farmer  is  suffering  at  the  hands  of  the 
Commerce  Department,  the  Defense  De- 
partment, and  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, the  committee  has  refused  to  go 
along  with  this  administration's  "cheat 
the  farmer"  campaign. 

Increased  by  the  committee  were  the 
funds  for  the  very  effective  school  lunch 
and  school  milk  programs.  The  com- 
mittee has  added  $29  million  for  the  spe- 
cial milk  program  which  places  the  ap- 
propriation level  for  fiscal  1967  at  nearly 
the  same  level  as  this  current  year. 
School  lunch  program  funds  were  in- 
creased by  $19  million  over  the  adminis- 
tration's request,  which  is  a  $19  million 
Increase  over  the  present  level.  No  pro- 
gram in  recent  history  has  waged  a  more 
effective  war  on  poverty  In  our  schools 
and  rural  areas.  The  only  tWng  missing 
from  this  program  is  some  type  of  fancy 
slogan  which  is  probably  just  as  well  be- 
cause the  fancy  slogan  used  in  another 
assault  on  poverty  only  glosses  over  mas- 
sive waste  and  maladministration. 

Department  of  Agriculture  officials 
predicted  that  school  milk  consumption 
would  drop  1  billion  half  pints  next  year 
if  the  administration's  plans  were  ac- 
cepted. The  obvious  result  would  be  that 
the  Government  would  have  to  purchase 
more  milk  under  the  dairy  price-support 
program,  negating  any  real  saving. 


What  possible  justification  can  there 
be  for  reducing  by  even  $1  a  program 
which  is  a  vanguard  against  poverty 
when  even  the  administration  has  de- 
cided to  step  up  its  efforts  In  rural  areas? 
If  reductions  are  needed  in  the  Agricul- 
ture Department,  why  not  cut  back  in 
funds  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration which  has  deliberately  driven 
down  prices  by  dumping  grain  on  the 
market  instead  of  taking  the  milk 
money?  Under  the  phony,  paper  econ- 
omy proposal  of  the  administration,  in- 
stead of  going  into  children's  stomachs, 
the  milk  would  be  powdered  and  stored  in 
warehouses  at  Crovernment  expense. 

There  can  be  no  other  conclusion  after 
analyzing  the  proposed  cutback  than 
that  the  administration  has  been  mis- 
leading the  American  people  at  the  di- 
rect expense  of  our  farmers  and  young 
people.  For  years,  this  program  has 
been  recognized  as  one  of  great  value  to 
the  general  health  and  welfare  of  our 
children.  Time  and  again,  campaigns 
have  been  launched  to  encourage  people 
to  increase  their  consumption  of  milk. 
Now  suddenly  we  are  told  that  the  milk 
program  for  our  children  Is  no  longer 
of  such  Importance. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  see  the  commit- 
tee's increase  for  this  special  milk  pro- 
gram and  school  lunch  program. 

One  of  the  most  serious  proposed  re- 
ductions was  in  money  for  the  REA  pro- 
gran>s  which  were  not  only  scheduled  to 
be  cut  back  by  $132  million  for  fiscal 
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1967,  but  also  had  an  equal  amount  im- 
pounded from  this  year's  authorization. 

This  is  no  time  to  cripple  REA  when 
communication  lines  and  extensions  are 
urgently  needed  to  provide  electrical  dis- 
tribution to  the  farms  of  South  Dakota 
and  the  Nation.  If  the  administration 
actually  advanced  this  cut  in  an  effort 
to  economize,  then  I  would  recommend 
that  we  tighten  our  belts  and  go  along, 
but  while  he  proposed  to  cut  the  heart 
out  of  REA  and  the  farmer  generally,  he 
asked  for  millions  to  pay  the  rent  for  city 
dwellers  whose  inccanes  vastly  exceed  the 
annual  incomes  of  most  farmers. 

The  committee  has  increased  loan  au- 
thorizations for  the  REA  by  $145  mil- 
lion and  for  the  RTA  by  $12  million. 
This  action  restores  the  appropriation 
for  these  programs  to  the  full  1966  level. 

One  of  the  oldest  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams is  that  to  land-grant  colleges. 
The  recommended  cut  of  $12  million  In 
this  program  would  have  seriously 
affected  many  State  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. The  fallacy  of  this  reduction 
was  especially  apparent  at  this  time 
when  there  is  a  need  to  Increase  the 
number  of  competent  agricultural  spe- 
cialists. 

Fortunately  the  committee  has 
averted  tragedy  which  would  have  re- 
sulted from  these  reductions  and  In- 
creased Cooperative  State '  Research 
Service  funds  by  $7.5  million.  .This  fig- 
ure is  slightly  higher  than  the  1966  ap- 
propriation. 

One  of  the  major  actions  of  the  com- 
mittee is  also  most  fortunate.  In  the 
President's  budget,  the  number  of  new 
starts  on  watershed  planning  and  con- 
struction projects  were  limited  to  50  and 
35  respectively.  The  committee  has  rec- 
ommended that  these  be  increased  to 
their  present  number  which  would  allow 
100  new  planning  starts  and  80  new  con- 
struction starts.  The  committee  has  also 
increased  planning  fimds  by  $289,000 
over  the  1966  level  and  has  increased 
construction  funds  by  $689,000. 

Previously,  I  Introduced  legislation 
which  would  unlock  some  of  the  funds 
for  1966  appropriations  for  these  pro- 
grams and  restore  the  number  of  new 
starts  to  their  current  level.  Therefore, 
this  action  by  the  committee  is  most 
welcome. 

The  funds  for  consumer  protection 
and  marketing  programs  have  been  in- 
creased by  naore  than  $5  million.  This 
increase  includes  $2  million  for  meat 
inspection  and  $1  million  for  poultry  in- 
spection. As  more  meat  packing  centers 
are  opened  the  demand  for  inspectors  has 
increased.  In  my  district,  for  example, 
one  medium  sized  plant  has  had  to  pay 
for  its  own  inspectipn  simply  because  it 
is  far  from  a  large  packing  center.  This 
Increase  will  alleviate  this  problem  and 
offer  the  American  consumer  both 
greater  protection  and  a  better  guar- 
anteed standard  of  living. 

The  American  farmer  has  been  for- 
gotten by  everyone,  it  appears,  except 
the  House  committee.  Again  I  wish  to 
commend  the  committee  for  its  actions. 

I  also  wish  to  highly  commend  Chair- 
man Whitten  for  his  statement  and 
agree  completely  with  his  view  that  con- 
gressional checks  must  be  maintained 


over  these  long-established  and  effective 
programs.  As  the  chairman  pointed  out, 
the  programs  under  the  control  of  con- 
gressional allocation  formulas  were  cut 
by  the  administration,  whereas  the  pro- 
grams handled  by  the  executive  branch 
administrators  were  greatly  increased  in 
the  President's  budget.  It  is  reassuring 
to  know  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  seen  through  this  fakery  and  has 
exercised  its  belief  that  the  American 
farmer  should  not  be  the  Great  Society's 
whipping  boy  just  because  he  has  less 
voting  power  than  the  urban  areas  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jaeld  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  my 
colleague  on  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Natcher]. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  once  again 
brings  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  your 
approval  the  annual  appropriations  bill 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

We  recommend  a  total  appropriation 
of  $6,909,027,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1967. 
This  is  a  reduction  of  $113,611,000  in 
the  total  budget  requests  which  called 
for  $7,022,638,000. 

This  bill  provides  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  operation  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's activities.  More  than  half 
of  the  total  amount  appropriated  in  the 
bill  applies  directly  to  benefits  for  the 
consumer.  This  bill  contains  money 
both  for  agriculture  and  services  for  con- 
sumers. We  provide  the  necessary  funds 
for  our  milk,  school  lunch,  food  stamp, 
and  direct  distribution  of  food  to  the 
needy  programs. 

We  make  adequate  provision  In  the 
bill  to  continue  our  expanded  tobacco 
research  program.  Several  years  ago 
we  decided  that  additional  research  in 
tobacco  was  necessary.  Realizing  that 
this  is  a  $10  billion  industry,  it  was  agreed 
that  more  research  was  necessary.  In 
1960  the  sum  of  $250,000  was  approprl^ 
ated  for  additional  tobacco  research.  At 
this  time  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky appropriated  the  necessary  funds 
to  construct  a  laboratory  building  to  cost 
$41/2  million.  In  addition,  the  legislature 
apppropriated  $50,000  additional  funds 
for  tobacco  research.  It  was  agreed  that 
since  the  facilities  were  furnished  at  no 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  a  new 
tobacco  research  facility  would  be  es- 
tablished at  the  University  of  Kentucky 
in  Lexington,  Ky.  Here  we  are  today  op- 
erating a  very  thorough  research  pro- 
gram and  I  sincerely  believe  that  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  research 
will  more  than  offset  Its  cost.  Twenty- 
one  of  our  States  produce  tobacco  and 
over  700,000  families  are  Involved  in  the 
production  of  this  commodity.  Since 
the  report  of  the  Surgeon  General,  a 
number  of  developments  have  taken 
place  that  have  caused  our  people  some 
concern  regarding  the  use  of  tobacco. 

At  the  University  of  Kentucky  we  have 
a  program  underway  to  discover  if  to- 
bacco and  smoking  result  in  the  release 
of  compounds  which  can  cause  s«;rious 
physical  and  physiological  problems  to 
the  user.  Up  to  this  time  no  one  has  dis- 
covered the  compounds  that  may  be  con- 
cerned.    Research  Is   underway  which 


will  ultimately,  -we  hope,  discover  and 
make  a  complete  Inventory  of  the  chemi- 
cals that  are  present  In  the  cured 
tobacco  leaf  and  follow  this  process  on 
through  the  burning  process  from  the 
smoking  of  tobacco.  In  addition,  tests 
are  underway  through  a  biological  test- 
ing procedure  to  separate  and  test  each 
of  the  compounds  and  to  determine  what 
effects,  if  any,  they  have  upon  experi- 
mental animals.  When  any  compounds 
are  discovered  that  are  suspicious,  then 
the  attention  of  those  in  charge  of  this 
program  will  be  directed  to  the  different 
tobacco  breeding  stocks  to  discover  which 
of  the  stocks  is  completely  deficient  or 
low  in  such  compounds.  We  thereby, 
through  the  breeding  process,  after  such 
discoveries,  can  produce  tobacco  which 
will  contain  none  or  substantially  little 
amounts  of  any  detrimental  compounds 
which  are  identified.  Three-fourths  of 
the  money  contained  in  this  bill  for  to- 
bacco research  will  be  devoted  to  the 
health  related  aspects  of  the  tobacco 
problem. 

This  bill  provides  adequate  funds  for 
our  Extension  Service.  Cooperative  agri- 
cultural extension  work  was  established 
by  the  Smith-Leber  Act  of  May  8,  1914, 
as  amended.  This  legislation  authorized 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  give, 
through  the  land-grant  colleges,  in- 
struction and  practical  demonstrations 
in  agriculture  and  home  economics  and 
related  subjects  and  to  encourage  the 
application  of  such  information  by  means 
of  demonstrations,  publications,  and 
otherwise  to  persons  not  attending  or 
resident  in  the  colleges.  The  basic  job 
of  the  cooperative  extension  service  is 
to  help  people  identify  and  solve  their 
farming,  home,  and  community  problems 
through  use  of  research  findings  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State 
land-grant  colleges.  We  know  that  our 
State  and  county  extension  work  is  fi- 
nanced from  Federal,  State,  county,  and 
local  sources.  In  using  these  funds  we 
employ  our  county  agents,  home  demon- 
stration agents,  4-H  Club  agents  and 
State  specialists  who  conduct  the  joint 
educational  programs  adapted  to  local 
problems  and  conditions. 

Our  Extei^sion  Service  is  recognized 
to  be  the  world's  largest  and  most  suc- 
cessful system  of  Informal  education 
oriented  to  help  people  solve  their  prob- 
lems and  to  develop  opportunities  In 
their  homes,  businesses,  and  their  com- 
munities. Our  Extension  Service  has 
achieved  very  effective  results  through- 
out cur  land,  with  a  minimum  of  cost. 
During  the  year  of  1966  our  Extension 
programs  reached  directly  more  than 
8,715,000  homemakers  and  many  mil- 
lions of  others  indirectly  through  mass 
media  and  indirect  conta<;ts.  Our  Ex- 
tension agents  worked  directly  with 
more  than  3,800,000  farmers  and  699,- 
000  operators  of  agricultural  marketing 
firms.  The  work  of  our  Extension  agent 
is  more  important  today  than  ever  be- 
fore. This  is  one  of  our  successful  pro- 
grams in  agriculture  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  we  permit  this  pro- 
gram to  be  eliminated. 

This  bill  makes  adequate  provision  for 
our  Soil  Conservation  Service.  We  have 
restored  most  of  the  funds  reduced  by 
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the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  our  Soil 
Survey  Service  which,  by  the  way,  has 
become  more  important  each  year.  As 
we  all  know,  our  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice was  established  in  1935  and  this  Is 
the  Service  that  assists  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  and  other  cooperators, 
watershed  groups  and  Federal  and  State 
agencies  having  related  responsibilities 
in  bringing  about  physical  adjustments 
in  land  use  that  will  conserve  soil  and 
water  resources,  provide  for  agricultural 
production  on  a  sustained  basis,  and  re- 
duce damages  by  floods  and  sedimenta- 
tion. The  major  programs  carried  out 
by  our  Soil  Conservation  Service  are  in 
our  conservation  operations,  watershed 
planning,  watershed  protection;  flood 
prevention;  Great  Plains  conservation 
and  resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment activities  The  amount  recom- 
mended for  this  Service  is  $228,510,000, 
which  is  $1,525,000  over  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1966. 

For  Agricultural  Research  Service  we 
recommend  the  sum  of  $197,437,000. 

For  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  we  recommend 
$706,258,000.  This  is  an  adequate 
amount  to  carr>'  this  Service  through 
the  fiscal  year  of  1967. 

We  have  restored  the  necessary  funds 
for  our  special  milk  and  school  lunch 
programs.  Certainly  there  should  be  no 
reduction  in  these  two  programs  at  this 
time, 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  recom- 
mends this  bill  to  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  MICHF:l  Mr  Chairman,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  15  mlnut.rs  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minne.sota  ( Mr.  LangenI  . 

Mr  LANGEN  Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is 
highly  heartening  to  .see  a  bill  before  us 
that  doe.s  not  bear  the  stamp.  "Written 
in  the  White  House  "  This  is  a  rare,  but 
welcome,  experience  for  those  of  us  who 
have  witnessed  a  lonR  parade  of  legisla- 
tion that  was  conceived  downtown,  writ- 
ten downtown,  and  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, passed  downtown.  But  today  we 
have  a  rare  opportunity  to  regain  a  bit 
of  control  in  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Government,  to  put  a  little  spunk  back 
into  Congress,  and  let  the  people's  voice 
again  be  heard  It  is  a  good  feeling,  and 
I  hope  it  Is  but  a  harbinger  of  things  to 
come.  This  is  an  encouraging  day  for 
the  farmers,  consumers,  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

As  we  all  know,  the  bill  under  consid- 
eration today  represents  a  substantial 
change  from  the  budget  recommenda- 
tions submitted  by  the  administration, 
restoring  most  of  the  proErram.s  slated  for 
reduction  by  the  budget  recommenda- 
tion, and  cutting  elsewhere  on  Items  con- 
sidered in  the  committee's  wi.sdom  to  be 
le.ss  pssential  to  the  future  of  American 
agriculture  and  the  U  S  consumer 

I  will  not  .spend  much  of  my  time  to- 
day in  reiterating  the  points  discussed 
:n  the  committee  report,  since  I  am  con- 
fident our  distinguished  chalrm.qn  of 
the  Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee Mr  Whitten,  and  the  distin- 
gui.shed  ranking  minority  member  of 
that  subcommittee.  Mr  Michel,  have 
presented  persuasive  facts  and  figures 
along  those  lines.    They  are  to  be  highly 


commended  for  their  diligent  work  on 
this  bill,  and  it  was  a  distinct  pleasure  to 
have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
them  on  the  subcommittee. 

Perhaps  we  are  quite  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  this  bill  restores  the  funds  for 
valuable  research  in  insect  control,  plant 
and  animal  diseases,  and  research  work 
at  land-grant  colleges.  The  long-range 
continuity  and  efTectiveness  of  the  coun- 
ty agent  system  has  been  restored. 
Funds  are  here  for  water  and  soil  pol- 
lution control  even  tJhough  the  budget 
recommended  less  attention  to  the  pro- 
tection and  development  of  our  water- 
sheds. Activities  of  the  Important  Soil 
Conservation  Service  have  been  main- 
tained. The  growing  need  and  demand 
for  electricity  and  telephones  In  rural 
areas  is  recognized  in  this  bill.  And  we 
have  recognized  that  the  lack  of  nutri- 
tious and  well-balanced  meals  is  not  re- 
stricted to  families  In  just  the  lower-in- 
come brackets,  by  restoring  the  school 
milk  and  school  lunch  funds. 

To  have  allowed  these  programs  to  be 
reduced  or  eliminated  would  have  made 
a  mockery  out  of  the  actions  of  past 
Congresses  that  rightly  started  these 
programs  and  saw  them  grow  into  suc- 
cessful operations.  Research  that  was 
needed  last  year  and  the  years  before,  is 
needed  even  more  today.  School  milk 
and  lunches,  providing  needed  nutrition 
to  millions  of  youngsters,  do  not  sudden- 
ly outlive  their  usefulness.  To  have  acted 
otherwise  would  have  been  tragic  for  the 
future. 

The  committee  report  sums  it  up  suc- 
cinctly by  stating : 

If  the  committee  and  ttie  Congress  were  to 
follow  the  recommendations  of  the  1967 
budget  for  the  Departtaent  of  Agriculture, 
our  whole  economy  would  be  endangered,  as 
would  our  international  commitments.  If 
such  a  policy  as  the  administration  advo- 
cates were  followed  for  only  a  few  years,  the 
tJnlted  States  would  likely  be  a  food  deficit 
country  Instead  of  one  of  abundance. 

Before  proceeding  further.  It  is  wise  to 
ponder  a  moment  on  the  purpose  of  the 
appropriation  we  are  making  today,  and 
its  relationship  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  First  of  all,  these  moneys 
should  provide  for  a  healthy  American 
agriculture,  sissurlng  some  fair  level  of 
security  for  those  who  produce  our  Na- 
tion's food  and  fiber.  And  secondly,  our 
Investment  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture should  provide  an  adequate, 
high-quality  supply  of  food  for  our  peo- 
ple, at  reasonable  prices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget  recommen- 
dations did  not  sustain  either  one  of 
these  objectives.  In  fact,  the  budget  was 
a  threat  to  the  farmer  because  the  mon- 
eys appropriated  would  too  often  be  used 
to  control  the  prices  he  receives.  And 
it  would  be  a  threat  to  the  constimer  of 
the  future  because  the  research  necessary 
to  provide  the  food  of  tomorrow  would 
have  been  curtailed.  The  bill  before  us 
today  has  rectified  many  of  these  defl- 
ciencies. 

When  a  committee  of  Congress  is  at 
as  much  variance  with  administration 
requests  as  is  apparent  In  this  bill,  there 
appear  serious  questions  as  to  why  the 
differences  exist. 

Some  have  said  that  the  administra- 
tion has  no  intention  of  scuttling  the 


tried  and  proven  programs  that  were 
slated  for  reductions  under  the  budget; 
that  the  administration  was  confident 
that  Congress  would  restore  the  funds, 
putting  the  "spending"  label  on  Congress 
rather  than  itself.  If  such  an  explana- 
tion is  true,  then  it  is  a  cruel  game  to  be 
playing  with  this  Nation's  greatest  nat- 
ural resource,  agriculture.  At  best  it  is 
a  brazen  attempt  to  finance  new  and  un- 
tried spjending  schemes  at  the  expense  of 
this  Nation's  future  food  supply. 

Perhajjs  this  battle  of  diiection  and 
purpose  started  a  number  of  years  ago, 
such  as  was  revealed  in  our  discussion 
on  this  floor  a  year  ago  when  another 
agriculture  appropriations  bill  was  being 
debated.  Some  of  these  same  budgetary 
reductions  were  in  that  bill,  and  also  were 
restored,  which  should  have  given  them 
some  sort  of  Indication  on  the  mood  of 
Congress  in  the  matter.  I  recall  saying 
at  that  time,  during  the  discussion  on  the 
value  of  crop  research  and  its  relation- 
ship to  today's  abundance: 

We  can  go  back  all  the  way  to  the  1920's, 
and  certainly  It  was  true  In  the  1930's,  that 
the  wheat  rust  epidemics  were  so  bad  that 
many  burned  entire  fields  of  wheat  because 
they  were  not  worth  harvesting.  Now,  had 
our  research  people  not  been  able  to  produce 
new  rust-resistant  varieties,  and  to  have  done 
so  consistently  and  periodically  with  the 
cycles  that  are  characteristic  of  rust,  this 
Nation  would  not  be  producing  any  wheat 
today.  The  same  is  true  of  almost  every  crop 
you  can  think  of. 

Plant  and  animal  diseases  are  never 
completely  conquered.  History  has  pro- 
vided too  many  examples  of  age-old  crop 
diseases  being  conquered,  only  to  reap- 
pear in  hybridized  form  later.  Only  con- 
tinuing research  can  keep  our  crops, 
hence  our  food  supply,  free  of  disease 
and  pestilence.  As  the  report  on  this  bill 
so  aptly  puts  it,  history  teaches  us  that 
the  food-deficit  countries  of  the  world 
started  on  their  decline  by  failing  to  give 
adequate  attention  to  the  protection  and 
development  of  their  basic  natural  re- 
sources. This  is  true  of  nearly  every 
country  we  aid  today.  We  must  not 
make  the  same  mistake. 

D:-.  O.  Meredith  Wilson,  president  of 
one  of  our  great  land-grant  Institutions, 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  recently 
wrote: 

As  a  historian  I  think  the  record  Is  clear: 
American  achievements  In  agriculture  are 
our  most  impressive  achievements  and  per- 
haps our  strongest  weapons  against  propa- 
ganda of  Communist  countries.  I  find  it 
hard  to  understand  why  Federal  policy  would 
want  to  abandon  a  clearly  successful  policy 
which  has  given  us  unquestioned  leadership 
for  other  policies  where  our  leadership  Is  still 
in  dispute. 

I,  too,  find  it  hard  to  understand  why 
Federal — administration — policy  would 
want  to  abandon  a  clearly  successful 
policy,  were  it  not  for  the  number  of 
instances  in  which  their  attitude  has  not 
been  in  the  best  Interests  of  American 
agriculture.  All  we  have  to  do  is  look  at 
the  record. 

This  administration,  Mr.  Chairman, 
has  consistently  used  its  power  to  effec- 
tively keep  a  lid  on  needed  farm  income 
and  depress  farm  prices.  And  then  when 
the  cost  of  living  goes  up.  this  adminis- 
tration completely  ignores  the  costs  of 
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labor,  packaging,  and  all  the  other  ex- 
penses connected  with  food,  and  lays  the 
blame  on  the  farmer  who  represents  the 
smallest  part  of  the  American  food 
dollar. 

While  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was 
expressing  pleasure  over  dropping  farm 
prices,  his  statistical  reporting  services 
in  his  Department  were  forecasting  low- 
er farm  income  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  However,  the  Department's  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service's  "Farm  Income 
Situation"  report  for  April  of  1966  re- 
ported gleefully  that  "the  Nation's  farm- 
ers likely  will  enjoy  one  of  their  most 
prosperous  years  in  1966.  Realized  net 
farm  income  this  year  probably  will  be 
up  about  a  billion  dollars  over  the  $14.1 
billion  estimated  for  1965." 

But,  do  not  stop  reading,  because  in 
the  very  next  paragraph  it  says : 

Government  payments  to  farmers  are  ex- 
pected to  rise  by  close  to  a  billion  dollars  over 
last  year's  total  of  $2.5  billion  reflecting 
changes  In  farm  programs. 

So  there  you  have  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
frank  admission  that  the  billion-dollar 
increase  in  realized  net  farm  income  for 
the  year,  if  it  materializes,  will  be  due  to 
Government  payments,  not  an  improved 
narket  situation.  It  then  becomes 
readily  apparent  that  the  market  prices 
if  farm  commodities  are  not  solely  to 
blame  for  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 
There  are  plenty  of  other  reasons  for  the 
:-ise  in  the  cost  of  living,  such  as  the 
idministration's  continuing  inflationary 
iiscal  policies. 

Exploring  the  farm  income  situation  a 
bit  further,  it  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
;n  1960  Government  payments  repre- 
sented only  5.9  percent  of  net  farm  In- 
come, but  will  represent  23.3  percent  in 
1966. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
.American  farmer  is  still  living  on  but 
:ibout  60  percent  of  the  income  his  city 

ousins  get,  and  that  market  prices  for 
lis  products  remain  at  low  levels,  with 
.his  administration  making  particular 
effort  to  keep  them  there. 

It  has  been  through  the  Department 
if  Agriculture,  which  is  supported  by  the 
:noneys  we  appropriate  today,  that  this 
Hdministration  has  manipulated  and 
controlled  the  farm  marketplace  to  suc- 
cessfully beat  down  farm  prices  and  keep 
"hem  at  depressed  levels. 

Huge  quantities  of  Gtovemment-owned 
srain  have  t>een  dumped  on  the  market 
n  an  effort  to  depress  both  grain  and 
nvestock  prices.  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  wheat  has  been  used  to  de- 
press prices,  and  often  just  the  threat  of 
^uch  a  Government  sale  has  caused  prices 
to  nose-dive.  Large  amounts  of  com 
"lave  been  sold  from  CCC  bins.  In  fact, 
'hey  have  cleaned  out  the  elevators  in 
™ny  areas  where  there  Is  a  real  demand 
'or  feed,  thus  adding  to  the  cost  of  sup- 
plying feed  com  from  long  distances.  To 
5how  the  true  intent  of  such  com  sales 
by  the  CCC,  you  had  only  to  note  the 
confession  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisors  on 
naUonwide  television  on  March  10  that 
the  heavy  com  sales  were  made  to  "hold 
down  the  price  of  com.  The  Govem- 
•nent's  acquired  large  stocks  of  com  in 


its  past  price  support  operation,  now 
we  are  releasing  them  into  the  market." 

Even  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who 
calls  charges  of  CCC  dumping  "political 
noise,"  admitted  last  year  before  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  that  the 
purpose  of  heavy  CCC  feed-grain  sales 
in  1961-62  was  "to  move  our  prices  down 
far  enough  so  that  they  would  be  way 
below  the  support  level,  the  loan  level, 
so  that  we  could  thereby  get  compliance." 

This  administration  has  moved  in 
other  agricultural  areas,  as  well.  For 
instance,  prices  to  thousands  of  domes- 
tic sugarbeet  and  sugarcane  growers 
are  being  held  down  by  opening  the  door 
to  unlimited  imports  of  foreign  sugar 
during  the  remainder  of  the  first  two 
quarters  of  this  year.  The  prospect  of 
expanded  dairy  imports  is  a  factor  in 
that  industry,  with  the  price  of  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese  being  forced  down- 
ward. Prospects  for  the  dairy  industry 
would  have  been  even  worse  if  the  ad- 
ministration had  succeeded  in  cutting  t;he 
heart  out  of  the  school  milk  program. 
It  could  have  resulted  in  a  decrease  of 
a  billion  half  pints  of  milk  a  year  with 
the  resulting  lowering  of  prices,  and 
represents  another  obvious  maneuver  to 
control  the  prices  of  dairy  products. 

Many  of  us  noted  the  abrupt  action 
to  take  pork  and  butter  from  tiie  tables 
of  our  boys  in  service.  The  result,  of 
course,  reduces  the  farm  price  on  these 
commodities.  It  seems  inconceivable 
that  it  could  be  more  important  to  hold 
down  farm  prices  than  to  adequately 
provide  a  proper  diet  for  our  fighting 
men. 

The  beef  industry  also  discovered  how 
the  administration  operates  to  limit  in- 
come. Only  this  time  the  tables  were 
turned  from  imports  to  exp>orts.  Just  2 
years  ago  when  heavy  cattle  imports 
glutted  the  U.S.  market  and  low  prices 
were  forcing  many  cattlemen  to  the  wall. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges  advised 
the  farmers  to  ''quit  whining"  and  go  out 
and  look  for  new  foreign  markets  for 
beef  and  beef  products.  Liveetock  pro- 
ducers carefully  built  up  an  export  mar- 
ket for  hides  used  in  leather  products 
such  as  shoes.  Prices  on  hides  went  up, 
but  were  still  comparatively  low  when 
the  Commerce  Department,  with  no  ob- 
jection from  the  Agriculture  Department, 
ordered  exports  restricted.  The  result 
was  an  Immediate  drop  in  hide  prices  to 
American  producers. 

The  irony  of  the  cattle  hide  story  is 
that  the  export  restrictions  were  justi- 
fied by  the  administration  to  forestall 
a  rise  in  the  price  of  shoes  in  the  United 
States.  Shoe  prices  are  going  up  anyway, 
which  is  ample  proof  of  the  folly  fol- 
lowed by  this  administration  in  attempt- 
ing to  control  farm  prices  as  a  means 
of  controlling  the  prices  of  finished 
products. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
contained  in  the  bill  before  us  are  the 
very  moneys  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  subsequently  use  to  fur- 
ther depress  farm  prices,  such  as  the 
funds  with  which  to  operate  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  It  kind  of 
makes  me  wonder  if  we  should  trust  the 
Department  with  a  single  penny  of  the 
$6.9   billion  figure  on  this  package  if 


they  are  going  to  continue  using  it  to 
depress  farm  Income.  There  also  is  a 
question  of  how  wise  it  is  to  appropriate 
$3  Va  billion  with  which  to  pay  our  farm- 
ers under  the  support  and  retirement 
programs  when  whatever  money  they 
get  will  be  offset  by  that  same  Agricul- 
ture Department's  efforts  to  depress  his 
markets. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  figures 
show  that  average  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  the  commodities  they  mar- 
ket were  13  percent  lower  in  February 
1966,  than  they  were  in  the  same  month 
of  1951.  On  the  other  hand.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  figures  show  that  in  1951 
it  took  $9.54  to  buy  at  retail  the  same 
food  items  and  amounts  which  today 
cost  $11.10,  an  increase  of  more  than  16 
percent.  With  farm  prices  down  13  per- 
cent and  retail  food  prices  up  16  percent, 
clearly  the  villEiin  is  not  the  farmer.  I 
suggest  the  real  culprit  is  this  adminis- 
tration's inflationary  policies. 

Mr. /Chairman,  the  obvious  efforts  to 
control  and  restrict  farm  prices  and 
income  is  completely  Inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  farm 
programs.  Our  farm  programs,  with 
price  supports  and  diversion  payments, 
are  designed  to  create  and  maintain  ade- 
quate market  prices  and  have  as  their 
objective  the  principle  of  parity  for  our 
farmers.  But  the  administration  nulli- 
fies the  gains  made  by  the  farm  programs 
in  a  deliberate  effort  to  restrict  and  con- 
trol prices.  The  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  seriously  questions  the  pro- 
priety of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
working  for  and  against  agriculture  at 
the  same  time,  raising  the  question  of 
whether  past  moneys  have  been  properly 
expended.  To  have  adopted  the  admin- 
istration's recommendations  would  have 
only  contributed  further  to  the  confu- 
sion and  would  have  given  the  admin- 
istration additional  powers  with  which 
to  control  our  agricultural  economy. 
Those  proposed  agricultural  budget  cuts 
actually  sustain  the  complete  disregard 
exhibited  by  this  administration  for  the 
well-being  of  U.S.  agriculture,  and  reflect 
a  complete  lack  of  understartding  of  the 
strength  of  our  Nation  and  the  real  rea- 
son for  our  abundance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  administration  is 
tinkering  dangerously  with  our  greatest 
natural  resource.  And  I  seriously  ques- 
tion the  objective  of  such  tinkering. 
What  good  does  it  do  to  have  farm  pro- 
grams designed  to  strengthen  agriculture 
and  then  turn  right  around  and  nullify 
the  gains  by  departmental  action?  Why 
have  workable  programs  such  as  school 
mjlk  and  school  lunches,  and  then  turn 
right  around  and  reconmiend  their  ex- 
tinction just  to  finance  untried  new  pro- 
grams designed  to  help  but  a  few?  Why 
would  any  group  of  Americans  want  to 
scuttle  the  important  research  so  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  a  pure  food 
supply  just  to  finance  such  items  as  rent 
subsidies  or  the  teachers'  corps?  Just 
what  good  is  a  poverty  program  if  we  no 
longer  have  food? 

As  one  educator  wrote  me  recently: 

A  reduction  In  agricultural  research  funds 
at  this  time,  when  world  attention  Is  being 
Increasingly  directed  to  a  world  food  crlsU, 
seems  particularly  Incongruous  to  us. 
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The  administration's  entire  approach 
to  our  domestic  problems  seems  entirely 
Incongruous   to   me. 

I  note  that  the  administration's  budget 
recommendations  called  for  a  shifting  of 
funds  for  the  valuable  Extension  Service. 
which  has  operated  so  well  across  our 
land  One  of  the  reasons  for  such  a 
shift  was  to  direct  funds  toward  poverty 
areas.  Mr  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  the 
Extension  Service  has  proven  Itself  not 
only  of  great  value  to  the  entire  Nation, 
but  is  one  of  the  few  successful  poverty 
agencies  in  existence  today  A  recent 
national  study  indicated  that  in  the 
North  Central  States,  for  instance,  about 
34  percent  of  total  extension  time  was 
invested  m  work  with  families  whose 
annual  incomes  were  below  $3,000.  These 
Extension  Services,  administered  largely 
tiirough  our  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities,  have  recognized  the  need 
for  expanded  work  in  resource  develop- 
ment ai^.d  poverty  areas  and  have  devoted 
additional  attention  to  those  areas.  But 
under  the  budget  proposals,  they  would 
be  penalized  for  their  foresight.  Un- 
fortun'Jitely,  the  transferring  of  funds 
fi  from  protjrams  that  are  currently  suc- 

*•<  cessful  to  other  areas  of  the  Nation  that 

Wa'ihington  considers  in  greater  need, 
could  well  result  in  the  creation  of  new 
poverty  pockets  in  the  areas  where  work- 
ing programs  had  tjoen  in  existence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  today  is  not 
over  any  individual  money  item  In  this 
bill  I  suppo,se  that  each  individual  Item 
recommended  for  reduction  in  the  budget 
would  not  in  itself  have  a  great  effect  on 
the  Nation.  But  put  together  and  con- 
sidered as  a  package,  these  reductions 
would  have  a  tremendous  effect  on  this 
Nation.  To  acquiesce  to  the  administra- 
tion's requests,  coupled  with  the  other 
Inconsistencies  we  have  noted  In  their 
relationship  to  U.S.  agriculture,  would 
give  our  tacit  approval  to  a  completely 
new  direction  or  policy  toward  the  pro- 
duction and  producers  of  food  and  fiber. 
It  is  a  matter  of  principle,  the  principle 
of  maintaining  the  forces  that  have 
made  U.S.  acrrlculture  the  envy  of  the 
world,  or  of  sacrificing  these  gains  for 
the  fulfillment  of  other,  less  basic,  needs. 

By  approving  this  bill  today  we  can- 
not reverse  all  of  the  momentum  that 
has  been  put  into  force  against  the  best 
interests  of  US  agriculture,  the  con- 
sumer, and  our  country's  future  great- 
ness but  we  can  at  least  put  a  very  big 
stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  the  Fed- 
eral planners  who  would  move  our  agri- 
cultural ability  from  the  firm  foundation 
of  experience  to  the  shifting  sands  of 
bureaucratic  contradictions. 

It  is  to  prevent  that  kind  of  maneuver- 
ing that  your  commit»c-e  has  responded 
in  restoring  those  funds  and  in  relying 
more  heavily  on  the  orograms  and  the 
distribution  of  funds  where  Congress 
will  have  something  to  say  about  it. 

Incidentally,  that  also  means  that  the 
people  will  have  something  to  say  about 
it,  and  so  the  distribution  may  be  uni- 
form throughout  the  Nation,  not  in 
prescribed  areas,  not  to  prescribed  indi- 
viduals, as  someone  in  Washington  has 
determined,  but,  on  an  equitable  basis 
and  in  accordance  with  pro^^rams  that 


have  been  tried,  proven,  and  found  to  be 
acceptable  by  the  public. 

So  on  that  basis  I  very  heartily  recom- 
mend the  bill  to  you- 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  SiSKl. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I.  too,  wish 
to  commend  the  committee  and  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whit- 
TKNl  on  a  very  difficult  and  trying  job 
well  done. 

I  have  appeared  before  his  committee, 
along  with  many  others  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  sure,  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  school  lunch  program,  the  milk 
program,  and  other  matters  that  were 
of  concern.  I  particularly  appreciate 
the  actions  taken  by  the  committee  in 
restoring  these  funds. 

I  do  want  to  take  this  time,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  discuss  briefly  some  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  report  with  reference  to  re- 
search. Again,  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
committee  for  its  continued  interest  in 
research,  because  I  think  that  there  is 
no  part  of  this  bill  which  is  more  im- 
portant, or  is  of  greater  importance  to 
the  American  people,  the  urbanites  as 
well  as  the  rural  people,  than  continued 
research  and  improvement  in  the  food 
and  fiber  programs,  making  it  possible 
for  the  farmer  to  do  a  more  efficient  job 
in  production. 

At  the  present  time  the  American 
farmer  is  confronted  with  ever-increas- 
ing costs  of  production  all  across  the 
board.  One  of  the  very  serious  problems 
of  the  farmer  is  the  situation  with  ref- 
erence to  labor  costs,  because  of  develop- 
ments, particularly  in  recent  years,  of 
difficulty  Involved  in  harvesting  many  of 
our  specialty  crops. 

We  have  some  very  serious  labor 
shortages.  This  has  brought  about  an 
intensive  effort  to  develop  labor-saving 
devices  to  make  it  possible  for  each  Indi- 
vidual farm  laborer  to  produce  more  per 
man.  So  I  am  particularly  appreciative 
of  the  consideration  which  the  commit- 
tee has  given  in  this  area. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  just  briefly  for  one  question, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  call  attention  to  page 
16  of  the  committee  report,  the  second 
paragraph,  under  the  heading  "Con- 
tingency Research  Fund,"  where  there  is 
a  comment  that — 

There  appears  to  be  an  urgent  need  for 
additional  research  attention  to  Improved 
equipment  lor  grain  grading,  soybean  pro- 
duction— 

And  a  variety  of  things — 
mechanization   of  production   of  dates  and 
other  commodities,  and  many  other  problems. 

In  view  of  this  great  need  to  develop 
labor-saving  devices  and  the  fact  that 
we  have  many  individuals,  as  well  as 
small  manufacturers,  who  have  been 
coming  up  with  various  types  of  mechan- 
ical vehicles  for  harvesting  tree  fruits, 
t<»natoes,  melons,  and  so  on,  is  it  my 
understanding  that  the  funds  that  have 
been  provided  can  be  used  for  those  pur- 
poses without  the  necessity  of  earmark- 
ing for  a  specific  area  or  specific  pur- 
pose of  analysis  in  research? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  California,  we 


appreciate  his  remarks.  This  commit- 
tee has  in  recent  years  cooperated  fully 
with  the  people  in  his  State  in  trying  to 
meet  this  increasing  need  for  mechaniza- 
tion. Labor  just  simply  is  not  available. 
not  necessarily  because  people  are  not 
there,  but  because  it  is  impossible  to  get 
them  to  do  this  kind  of  work. 

We  have  been  very  much  pleased  with 
some  of  the  developments  in  this  area 
from  research  done  in  the  past.  To  meet 
the  growing  needs,  which  we  recognize, 
each  year  we  provide  a  contingency  re- 
search fund  of  $1  million  for  use  in  these 
various  fields  where  it  is  needed,  with- 
out it  having  to  be  earmarked. 

On  the  point  that  the  gentleman 
makes,  we  have  specifically  directed  the 
Department's  attention  to  the  area  and 
have  urged  the  administrator  to  use  his 
general  fund  to  carry  out  the  work. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  that  state- 
ment, because  we  are  developing  a  num- 
ber of  these  mechanical  pieces  of  equip- 
ment that  are  very  helpful.  We  need 
tests  and  analyses  and  evaluation  and 
cooperation  of  the  Department  to  really 
make  a  determination  and  reduce  the 
cost  of  equipment  to  the  individual 
farmer. 

We  have  a  request  pending  with  the 
USDA  for  research  people  to  be  made 
available  to  carry  out  tests  and  analyses 
of  newly  developed  labor  saving  equip- 
ment in  the  Fresno  area  of  California 
We  hope  to  secure  Department  engineers 
and  research  people  and  to  work  out  a 
cooperative  program  with  the  Fresno 
State  CoUege  Agricultural  School  located 
in  the  heart  of  the  great  San  Joaquin 
Valley. 

I  am  very  appreciative  that  the  com- 
mittee has  recognized  the  problem 
Certainly  we  look  forward  to  progress 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [  Mr.  Joelson  1 . 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  committee  and  the 
chairman  for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  rise  in 
support  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee's recommendation  that  $82  million 
be  restored  to  the  school  milk  program 
I  believe  that  the  administration's  pro- 
posal that  the  school  milk  program  be 
reduced  from  $103  million  to  $21  million 
is  false-economy. 

I  have  been  greatly  disturbed  in  recent 
months  over  some  of  the  very  unwise  and 
foolhardy  proposals  and  programs  being 
pushed  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  proposed  slash  in  the  school 
milk  program  certainly  falls  Into  that 
category. 

The  administration  has  been  telling  us 
in  recent  months  that  despite  our  grave 
obligatior^s  in  southeast  Asia,  that  our 
Federal  budget  will  be  able  to  support 
both  "guns  and  butter."  But.  wAile  we 
are  supplying  the  guns  for  our  fighting 
men  in  Vietnam,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  proposing 
to  eliminate  the  milk  for  our  schoolchil- 
dren and  even  butter  for  our  fighting 
men. 
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The  Congress  cannot  allow  a  scuttling 
of  the  school  milk  program  for  two  very 
important  reasons. 

The  first  is  the  most  obvious.  While 
ome  belt  tightening  may  be  in  order  be- 
cause of  our  commitments  in  Vietnam,  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  ought  to  do  such 
sacrificing  at  the  expense  of  the  nutrition 
of  our  schoolchildren. 

Secondly,  the  dairy  farmers  in  Wis- 
consin and  throughout  the  Nation  can- 
not afford  to  have  another  economic  blow 
dealt  to  them.  Just  recently,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  substituted 
oleomargarine  for  butter  in  the  diets  of 
our  fighting  men  and  women  and  vir- 
tually eliminated  almost  3  million  cus- 
tomers for  dairy  products. 

On  March  31  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture announced  that  almost  a  million 
additional  pounds  of  foreign  cheese 
would  be  dumped  on  the  domestic  market 
in  an  effort  to  drive  down  retail  prices. 

And  now  we  are  being  asked  to  take 
away  the  school  milk  lunch  program. 
This  cannot  be  done.    This  is  not  econ- 
my— it  is  just  plain  poor  judgment. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
:iot  know  if  our  Republican  brothers  are 
oing  to  come  up  with  the  usual  motion 
0  recommit  and  to  slash  the  appropria- 
:ion  by  5  percent,  but  if  they  do  I  should 
.Jce  to  remind  them  that  in  this  bill, 
many  things  are  added  to  the  budget, 
vhich  were  recommended  against  by  the 
,idministration  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.    They  are  as  follows: 

A  reduction  of  $5.5  million  for  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service;  $7,803,000 
ar  the  insect  and  disease  control  pro- 
ram;  $10  million  under  the  Smith-Lever 
Act;  $82  million  under  the  school  milk 
jrogram;  $19  million  under  the  school 
unch  program;  $145  million  for  rural 
lectrlfication  loans;  and  $12  million  for 
elephone  loans. 

I  suppose  this  adds  up  to  a  simi  in  the 
".elghborhood  of  $250  million,  though  I 

ave  not  added  it  up. 

If  the  Republicans  now  come  forward 

•-0  ask  to  take  off  the  5  percent  they  have 

ulded  on,  they  will  be  back  where  they 

tarted,  where  they  have  often  been  In 

'.he  past. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
.■nan  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  There  is  really  no  in- 
entlon  over  here,  to  my  knowledge,  to 
mpose  that  kind  of  limitation  on  this 
particular  bill,  since  the  subcommittee 
lid  such  a  terrific  job  on  the  individual 
'tems. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  am  happy  to  hear 
hat,  because  in  the  past  I  have  noticed 
hat  the  same  people  who  supported  In- 
creased appropriations  then  came  in,  at 
he  tail  end,  with  a  request  to  strike  out  a 
^at  percentage  figure. 

I  am  very  happy  that  this  time  Re- 
Tjublicans  and  Democrats  alike  are  in 
i?reemcnt,  especially  concerning  the  de- 
-rable  school  lunch  and  school  milk  pro- 
-:ranis.  But  it  seems  to  me  strange  that 
'hose  who  cry  the  loudest  for  economy  do 
^ot  hesitate  to  add  $250  million  to  the 
"ecomraendations  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my  col- 


league, the  gentleman  frMn  Mississippi 

[Mr.  COLMER]. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
gratified  that  the  item  of  $7,803,100  is 
included  In  this  bill  for  carrying  on  the 
fight  against  man's  chief  enemy,  the  in- 
sect. "This  includes  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  eradication  of  the  vicious  fire 
ant.  The  deadly  pest,  imported  from 
South  America  several  years  ago,  has  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  the  farmers,  as  well 
as  become  a  menace  to  wildlife,  stock, 
poultry,  and  even  humari  beings  in  my 
section  of  the  country.  Moreover,  this 
pest  is  rapidly  spreading  to  other  sections 
of  our  common  country. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
finally  come  up  with  a  means  of  not  only 
fighting  but  eradicating  this  poisonous 
pest. 

The  money  provided  herein  can  be  used 
with  matching  funds  by  the  various 
counties  of  the  infested  areas  to  carry 
on  the  battle  against  the  fire  ant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  this  is  by  no 
means  a  Mississippi  fight,  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  part  played  by  Mississip- 
plans  therein.  My  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Abernethy], 
the  able  Congressman  from  the  First 
District,  a  member  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee,  sponsored  the  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  use  of  these  funds. 
Our  esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  the  Second  District  of  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Written ],  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  han- 
dling agricultural  appropriations,  has 
seen  to  it  that  the  necessary  funds, 
not  only  for  this  year  but  the  past 
several  years,  have  been  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  that  leg- 
islation. And  I  hope  that  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  referring  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  my  privilege,  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Rules  Committee,  to  sponsor 
the  clearing  of  the  legislation  through 
the  committee  to  the  fioor  of  the  House 
and  handling  the  resolution  on  the  floor 
in  1957.  Furthermore,  all  of  the  Missis- 
sippi delegation,  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  have  cooperated  fully  in  this 
matter. 

It  is  regretted  that  the  President  did 
not  include  tills  item  in  his  budget  re- 
quest. But  I,  along  with  the  people  of 
all  of  the  States  as  well  as  Mississippi 
which  are  plagued  with  this  deadly  pest, 
are  grateful  to  Congressman  Whitten 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  including  this  nec- 
essary item  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Morton]. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, a  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
wnethor  the  appropriation  bill  includes 
funds  for  the  inspection  of  poultry  for 
the  protection  of  consumers? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  On  the  meat  and  poul- 
try inspection  Items,  as  I  recgdl,  there  was 
a  request  for  300  additional  meat  in- 
spectors— and  we  allowed  275 — and  a  re- 
quest for  107  for  poultry — and  we  al- 
lowed 85. 

Mr.  MORTON.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  there  has  been  considerable  pres- 


sure to  put  the  burden  of  the  inspection 
service  on  the  f>oultr>'  industry  itself,  and 
to  take  it  away  from  the  Government. 
As  I  understand  It,  the  funds  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  bill  will  provide  for 
sufficient  inspectors  so  that  the  burden 
of  inspection  will  still  be  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  and  not  on  the  part  of 
the  processor;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  We  pointed  out  at  the 
time  of  the  authorizing  legislation  years 
ago  that,  once  authorized,  it  would  be  the 
burden  of  the  Government  year  after 
year,  to  meet  the  needs  for  inspectors 
both  for  poultiT  and  for  meat. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's comments. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Written]  if  the 
organization  of  the  lnsp>ectlon  service 
will  continue  under  this  appropriation 
bill,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  separat- 
ing the  poultry  inspectors  from  the  red 
meat  inspectors? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  that  the 
people  from  the  Department  have  as- 
sured me  that  any  consolidation  would 
be  limited  to  the  supervisory  level.  Cer- 
tainly the  committee  has  no  desire,  and 
in  fact  I  am  opposed,  to  carrying  any 
consolidation  beyond  the  supervisory 
level.  May  I  point  out  that  under  the 
basic  law,  to  which  I  was  opposed  at  the 
time,  the  Secretary  has  considerable  au- 
thority to  reorganize  at  his  pleasure. 
However,  we  made  our  feelings  known, 
and  the  Department  has  assured  us  that 
they  will  carry  them  out. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  chairman 
very  much  for  that  explanation. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  gladly 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Harvey]  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. As  Indiana's  only  Congressman 
serving  on  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, I  want  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues on  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  for  the  courageous  manner 
in  which  they  handled  and  restored  rec- 
ommended Johnson  administration 
budget  cuts  in  many  of  the  programs. 

It  did  not  just  happen  that  our  Na- 
tion enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the 
best  fed  nation  in  the  world;  nor  was  it 
congressional  indifference  to  agricul- 
tural problems  that  brought  this  about. 

As  a  lifelong  farmer  myself,  I  can  say 
to  you  that  many  of  these  programs  are 
highly  important,  not  only  from  the  pro- 
ducer standpoint  but  from  the  consumer 
standpoint  as  well.  One  particular  pro- 
gram that  I  have  observed  with  a  great 
deal  of  admiration  over  the  years  Is  the 
Cooperative  Research  Service,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  committee  in  its 
wisdom  .saw  fit  to  provide  the  funds  to 
continue  this  program  at  present  levels. 

If  others  are  as  concerned  with  prob- 
lems of  fiood  control  and  conservation 
as  I  am.  no  doubt  you  are  encouraged  by 
the  committee's  action  on  the  small 
watershed  program.  Proposed  cuts  in 
this  program  would  have  done  irrepara- 
ble damage  to  necessary  planning  that 
is  required  months,  and  often  years,  in 
advance  of  construction. 
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At  a  time  when  we  find  our  President 
blaming  American  housewives  for  feed- 
ing the  fires  of  inflation.  It  is  almost 
ironic  that  this  same  administration 
would  propose  to  pass  along  USDA  meat 
Inspection  costs  to  consumers  I  wotild 
like  to  remind  our  President  that  there  is 
no  tetter  planner  or  budgetmaker  than 
the  American  housewife,  and  had  the 
administration's  recommendations  on 
meat  inspection  been  approved  our  wives 
would  have  been  in  for  more  imfair 
criticism. 

In  the  area  of  the  much-needed  school 
milk  and  lunch  programs  for  children, 
present  and  long-range  national  goals 
for  our  Nation's  nutritional  health  can 
be  achieved  with  this  program  operating 
at  levels  it  has  in  the  past. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow  1 . 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr  Chairman,  some  days 
ago  on  April  15  the  President  took  a  short 
trip  from  the  White  House  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  purpose 
of  his  little  trip  was  to  hand  out  awards 
to  37  Agriculture  Department  employees 
who  had  been  credited  with  saving  more 
than  $26  million  in  Federal  spending. 
That  is  good  and  I  am  glad  the  Presi- 
dent gave  a  personal  boost  to  his  econ- 
omy-ln-government  campaign  by  making 
these  awards.  I  am  delighted  that  Agri- 
culture employees  were  able  to  find  places 
where  $26  million  of  savings  could  be 
effected.  That  $26  million,  however,  rep- 
resents less  than  four-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  $6.9  billion  of  Agriculture  De- 
partment spending  we  are  called  upon 
today  to  approve  for  the  1967  fiscal  year. 

■What  Intrigued  me  most  about  this 
celebration  was  the  content  of  three 
brief  sentences  uttered  by  the  President 
during  the  awards  ceremony.  He  was 
quoted  at  that  time  as  saying: 

I  believe  that  waste  Is  against  our  freedom. 

I  believe  waste  Is  against  the  American 
people. 

So  I  have  said  that  controlling  waste  Is  like 
balling  a  boat — you  have  to  keep  at  It. 

Now  I  am  certain  that  all  of  us  would 
agree  heartily  with  the  President  that 
waste  In  Federal  activities  is  against  the 
American  people  To  knowingly  permit 
waste  in  any  Federal  activity  would  be 
to  commit  a  maleficence  that  would 
shock  and  outrage  taxpayers  all  over  the 
Nation,  For  Congress  to  knowingly  pro- 
vide appropriations  now  for  nonessential 
spending  In  the  face  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  price  inflation  we  are  ex- 
periencing would  be  to  .<!hirk  our  respon- 
sibilities which,  in  turn,  should  outrage 
Americans  ever>'where 

Since  January  24.  when  the  President 
submitted  his  1967  budget  to  Congress, 
I  have  been  'balling  a  boat" — the  boat 
of  our  general  economy  I  have  kept  at 
It  too,  even  though  the  .succe-ss  of  my  ef- 
fori-s  miijht  indicate  that  I  should  "aban- 
don the  shtp '  and  let  the  big  spenders 
in  Cof.sress  and  the  wheelers  and  deal- 
ers downtown  propel  the  economy  pell 
mell  to  the  .shoals  of  runaway  inflation, 
of  increased  taxes,  and  of  i*-age  and  price 
controls  As  discouraging  as  the  situa- 
tion may  .seem  insofar  as  my  economy  ef- 


forts are  concerned,  I  have  no  intention 
of  deserting  the  ship  of  prudent  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, 

ECONOMY    WTOBT8    ON    AFPBOPRIATION    BIIXS 

As  a  means  of  refreshing  your  recol- 
lection, let  me  briefly  review  those  econ- 
omy efforts. 

During  House  debate  on  the  second 
supplemental  appropriation  bill,  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  would  have 
deleted  $12  million  for  the  initial  funding 
of  the  rent  supplement  program.  The 
amendment  was  rejected  by  a  teller  vote 
of  153  yeas  to  183  nays.  My  point  of 
order  against  the  National  Teacher  Corps 
provisions  was  overruled,  but  I  was  pre- 
pared to  offer  an  amendment  that  would 
have  deleted  the  $10  million  initial  fund- 
ing of  that  program.  However,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Duncan!  offered  such  an 
amendment,  and  it  was  rejected  by  a 
teller  vote  of  128  ye&s  to  156  nays. 
Thereafter,  I  offered  an  additional 
amendment  to  delete  $41  million  of  Im- 
pact school  aid  funds  from  the  bill  that 
had  been  added  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  even  though  the  funds  had 
not  been  requested  by  the  President. 
That  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  voice 
vote.  At  the  conclusion  of  debate  on 
the  bill,  I  offered  a  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
with  instructions  to  delete  the  rent  sup- 
plement provisions  from  the  bill.  The 
motion  to  recommit  was  rejected  by  a 
record  vote  of  190  yeas  to  198  nays. 

When  we  had  the  Department  of  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  appropria- 
tion bill  before  us,  I  offered  two  economy 
amendments  both  of  which  were  rejected 
by  voice  vote  while  we  were  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.  One  amendment 
would  have  cut  the  $1,170  million  of  ap- 
propriations recommended  by  $7,293,000, 
which  represented  the  total  of  Increases 
in  the  bill  above  budgeted  requests.  The 
other  amendment  would  have  limited 
spending  in  fiscal  1967  to  95  percent  of 
what  the  President  proposed  in  his  Janu- 
ary budget  to  spend  on  the  items  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill.  Subsequently,  this 
latter  amendment  was  Included  in  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  and  that  motion  was 
rejected  by  a  record  vote  of  156  yeas  to 
232  nays. 

More  recently,  with  respect  to  the 
Treasury-Post  Office  appropriations  bill 
I  offered  the  Bow  expenditure  limita- 
tion amendment  which  was  first  rejected 
on  a  voice  vote  and  lat«r  rejected  on  a 
motion  to  recommit  by  a  record  vote  of 
127  yeas  to  244  nays. 

As  desirable  as  these  programs  may 
seem  to  some  of  you,  we  certainly  could 
have  done  without  them  at  least  until  the 
war  In  Vietnam  has  been  concluded  and 
until  we  have  been  able  to  reverse  the 
inflationary  forces  that  are  already  in 
the  economic  stream.  Moreover,  we 
should  do  without  them  and  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Doncan]  and  myself  should 
have  been  adopted  overwhelmingly  by 
the  House. 

TH«    R»CO»D    ON    AOmlCULTTTWt 

For  almost  35  years  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  tinkering  with  farm 


production  and  the  prices  that  are  paid 
to  farmers.  The  efforts  of  persons  with 
very  fine  minds  and  the  efforts  of  a  mul- 
titude of  bureaucrats  have  been  devoted 
to  solving  the  problems  of  farm  prices 
and  farm  production.  As  we  all  know, 
those  problems  have  not  been  solved  and 
the  prospects  for  their  early  solution 
appear  remote. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective of  research  and  legislation  in  the 
agricultural  area  should  be  an  agricul- 
tural Industry  standing  on  its  own  feet 
in  a  free-market  economy.  But,  what 
results  have  we  gotten  from  our  research 
and  legislation? 

We  have  spent  literally  billions  of  tax 
dollars  In  this  area. 

We  have  allowed  farmers'  incomes  to 
lag  well  behind  the  Incomes  of  other 
Americans. 

While  we  have  controlled  the  prices 
that  farmers  receive  for  the  fruits  of 
their  labors,  the  prices  they  pay  for  land 
equipment,  pesticides,  fertilizers,  seeds, 
and  other  necessities  of  life  have  in- 
creased just  as  have  the  prices  of  other 
products  manufactured  in  our  otherwise 
free  market  economy. 

We  have  controlled  the  production  of 
cotton,  which  has  resulted  in  greatly  in- 
creased world  production  and  the  loss  of 
markets  for  our  own  cotton. 

We  have  given  away  and  sold  under 
Public  Law  480  literally  thousands  of  tons 
of  food  and  fiber,  and  now  we  are  pro- 
posing under  our  foreign  aid  program  to 
expand  our  efforts  to  improve  agricul- 
tural production  all  over  the  world  which 
probably  will  result  In  further  losses  in 
worldwide  sales  of  our  agricultural 
products. 

The  administration  Is  now  urging 
minimum  wage  legislation  that  will  in- 
crease farmers'  payroll  costs. 

At  the  same  time,  they  are  In  the 
process  of  deliberately  reducing  farm 
prices  further  by  dumping  surplus  grain, 
by  cutting  military  purchases  of  pork, 
by  importing  cheese,  and  by  imposing 
export  controls  on  hides. 

While  all  of  these  things  have  been 
going  on,  we  have  been  encouraging  the 
farmer  to  lay  down  his  hoe  and  sickle, 
sign  up  for  the  cropland  adjustment  pro- 
gram, and  then  go  fishing. 

It  is  amazing  that  farmers  generally 
have  been  able  to  persevere  in  the  face 
of  all  the  Federal  obstacles  to  success 
that  have  been  foisted  upon  them  for 
these  many  years. 

THE    AGRICULTTTBE    APPROPRIATION    BIU. 

The  totals  In  the  table,  at  the  end  of 
the  report  on  this  bill,  indicate  a  budget 
request  of  $7  billion,  a  proposed  appro- 
priation of  $6.9  billion,  and  a  resultant 
cut  of  $114  million. 

That  would  indicate  a  stellar  per- 
formance on  the  part  of  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  sulxiommittee.  As  most  every- 
one knows,  they  were  faced  with  the 
enormous  task  of  restoring  a  number  of 
longstanding  and  much  favored  pro- 
grams In  which  the  admlnistraUon  had 
proposed  substantial  cuts  and  other 
alterations.  They  have  performed  yeo- 
man service  in  that  regard  and  they  are 
to  be  commended. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  performance 
would  be  a  glittering  one  if  all  that  glit- 
tered were  gold  in  the  $114  million  cut 
from  the  budget  estimate.  Unfortu- 
nately, such  is  not  the  case  and  I  want 
to  explain  why  it  is  not.  I  do  so  not  with 
any  desire  to  detract,  in  the  least,  from 
the  splendid  job  the  subcommittee  has 
performed,  but  just  so  we  will  all  know 
that  our  actions  here  today  will  further 
impair  the  anticipated  1967  budget  deficit 
of  $18  billion  and  may  very  well  add  to 
the  inflationary  pressures  that  are 
already  at  work  in  the  general  economy. 
These  iiiflationary  pressures  were  again 
emphasized  last  week  when  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  consumer  price  index  ad- 
vanced another  four-tenths  of  1  percent 
in  March,  which  followed  a  one-half  per- 
cent increase  in  February. 

We  are  not  providing  appropriations  of 
just  $6.9  billion  as  the  table  indicates. 
In  addition  to  the  $6.9  billion,  we  are  pro- 
posing to  use  transfers  of  permanent  ap- 
propriations, from  section  32  funds,  of 
another  $282  million.  The  use  of  these 
funds  is  detailed  In  the  text  of  the  report 
and  In  the  footnotes  at  the  end  of  the 
table  but  they  are  not  included  in  the 
table  since  they  are  outside  the  scope  of 
this  bill.  The  budget  anticipated  using 
S229  million  of  these  funds,  as  has  been 
provided;  however,  the  committee  has 
recommended  using  an  additional  S53 
million  for  the  special  milk  program.  To 
the  extent  that  section  32  funds  are  not 
utilized,  beyond  an  authorized  annual 
carryover  of  $300  million,  they  are  ap- 
propriated into  the  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts of  the  Treasury  and  help  to  reduce 
the  deficit. 

Additionally,  the  committee  has  pro- 
vided contract  authority  of  $220  million 
for  the  1967  agricultural  conservation 
program,  which  is  $120  million  more  than 
the  administration  requested.  The  com- 
mittee did  offset  this  increase  with  a  cut 
in  the  1967  cropland  adjustment  pro- 
gram. Of  course,  the  $220  million  is  not 
an  appropriation  but  when  the  contract 
commitments  are  made  next  year  they 
will  constitute  binding  obligations  which 
we  will  be  called  upon  to  liquidate  with 
appropriations  in  the  1968  fiscal  year. 

The  REA  electric  loan  authorization 
has  been  increased  by  the  committee  to 
$365  million  from  the  budget  request  of 
$220  million  and  the  REA  telephone  pro- 
gram to  $97  million  from  the  request  of 
$85  million.  These  are  loans  which  will 
be  repaid  to  the  Treasury.  But  to  the 
extent  that  cash  is  advanced  on  them  In 
1967  beyond  the  amoimt  which  was  an- 
ticipated in  the  budget,  the  advances  and 
attendant  Interest  costs  will  Increase  the 
deficit.  As  we  all  know  the  cooperatives 
pay  2  percent  Interest  on  their  loans 
while  the  Government  is  paying  approxi- 
mately 4  percent  on  its  borrowings. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  some  of  the  reduc- 
tions which  the  committee  has  made 
from  the  budget  estimates.  It  has  cut 
$75  million  from  the  cropland  adjust- 
ment program,  $55,855,000  from  the 
reimbursement  for  net  realized  losses  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and 
$20  million  from  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement.  As  much  as  I  hope 
that  these  cuts  will  result  in  real  savings, 
I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did  not 


point  out  that  they  are  iffy  at  best  and 
may  very  well  not  be  sustained.  More- 
over, to  the  extent  that  they  do  not  mate- 
rialize. Congress  will  be  called  upon  at 
a  later  date  to  appropriate  additional 
funds  for  these  purposes.  These  cuts 
may  not  materialize  for  the  following 
reasons : 

It  has  been  reported  that  farmers  are 
not  signing  up  for  the  current  cropland 
adjustment  program  at  the  level  antici- 
pated In  the  budget.  If  this  situation 
continues,  the  $75  million  cut  may  be 
realized.  If  a  substantial  increase  should 
occur,  however,  in  farmers'  participa- 
tion in  the  program,  the  cut  could  not 
be  sustained. 

With  respect  to  the  $55  million  cut  in 
the  reimbursement  of  CCC's  net  realized 
losses,  it  has  been  said  that  the  CCC  can 
live  within  the  cut,  provided  a  concerted 
effort  Is  made  to  sell  in  world  markets, 
the  approximate  1  billion  bales  of  cotton 
now  held  as  CCC  inventory.  At  the  mo- 
ment, we  have  no  way  of  knowing  how 
much  effort  will  be  made  or  what  suc- 
cess the  Department  will  have  in  this 
regard.  I  am  also  told  thit  if  the  wheat 
for  India  program  which  is  estimated  to 
cost  $450  to  $500  million  is  financed  by 
CCC,  this  cut  will  not  be  sustained  and 
Congress  will  be  obliged  to  make  further 
capital  restorations  to  the  CCC. 

The  $20  million  cut  in  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement  Is  contingent, 
of  course,  upon  the  demand  generated 
by  the  program.  To  the  extent  that  the 
demand  goes  beyond  the  recommended 
appropriation  of  $40  million,  the  $20  mil- 
lion cut  will  not  result  in  any  real  saving. 

THE   BOW    EXPENDITUKE   LIMITATION 

If  the  Bow  expenditure  limitation 
amendment  were  adopted  today  with  re- 
spect to  this  bill,  it  would  limit  spending 
in  fiscal  1967  to  95  percent  of  what  the 
President  proposed  in  his  January  budg- 
et to  spend  on  the  items  provided  for  in 
this  bill.  That  would  have  the  effect 
of  eliminating  spending  in  1967  of  the 
funds  which  the  committee  has  provided 
to  restore  such  long-favored  programs  as 
research  by  the  Department,  Itself,  by 
the  land-grant  colleges  and  by  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations;  certain 
soil  conservation  practices,  and  the  re- 
stored levels  of  the  special  milk  and 
school  lunch  programs. 

Since  these  long-standing  programs 
which  are  favored  by  the  public  and  the 
Congress  and  which  do  much  to  assist 
the  farmers,  the  schoolchildren  and  cer- 
tain of  the  Nation's  unfortunate  poor,  I 
will  not  offer  the  limitation  as  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill.  I  do  want  to  serve 
notice  now  that  the  amendment  will  be 
offered  on  other  appropriations  bills  that 
are  still  to  be  considered.  I  also  urge 
each  of  you  to  give  thoughtful  considera- 
tion to  the  imperative  necessity  for  your 
supporting  the  amendment  or  other 
budget-cutting  proposals  when  they  are 
offered.  If  we  do  not  Impose  some  ex- 
penditure limitations  and  effect  some 
substantial  appropriations  cuts,  we  cer- 
tainly can  expect  further  ini3ation.  In- 
creased taxes,  and  possibly  wage  and 
price  controls.  If  these  things  come  to 
pass,  we  shall  have  failed  to  discharge 
our  constitutional  obligations  and  keep 


faith  with  the  folks  at  home  and  with 
our  fighting  men  In  Vietnam , 

Mr,  Chairman,  again  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr,  Whitten],  and  his 
associates  on  his  side,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel],  who  ha^ 
done  an  outstanding  job,  I  think  this 
is  a  good  bill,  with  some  exceptions.  I 
will  offer  an  amendment. 

There  may  be  several  amendments  of- 
fered to  bring  this  bill  back  to  the  budget 
figures  so  we  can  make  some  savings. 
But  I  do  wish  again  to  say  that  I  think 
this  subcommittee  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing job,  and  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
efforts  they  have  made. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  COHELAN], 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
greatly  concerned  over  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  substantially  reduce 
the  school  milk  and  school  lunch  pro- 
grams. At  a  time  when  we  are  making 
urgent  efforts  to  increase  the  quality  of 
our  educational  offerings,  this  is  a  false 
economy  Indeed, 

Let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I 
am  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  ad- 
ministi-ation's  desire  to  make  the  school 
milk  and  lunch  programs  more  exten- 
sively available  to  needy  students  from 
poor  families.  There  is  no  question  that 
we  can  and  should  place  greater  em- 
phasis on  this  effort.  But  there  are 
many  legitimate  questions  and,  in  fact, 
every  reason  why  we  should  not  with- 
draw the  benefits  of  these  proven  and 
worthwhile  programs  from  other  stu- 
dents to  whom  they  are  also  important. 

The  school  lunch  program  provides  the 
only  warm  and  nutritious  meal  which 
some  students  receive  all  day  long.  Yet. 
the  proposed  cut  would  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral reimbursement  to  States  and  local 
school  districts  by  one-flfth.  In  Cali- 
fornia this  would  mean  a  loss  of  $1.4 
million  In  this  next  year  alone.  With 
ever-rising  school  enrollments,  and  with 
a  Dei>artment  of  Agriculture  projection 
thtit  more  than  a  million  swlditlonal  stu- 
dents today  need  this  program,  such  a 
cut  simply  does  not  make  sense. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note,  furthermore, 
that  the  Consumer  Marketing  Service, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  this  prograjn,  does  not  think  so 
either.  It  recommended  not  a  cutback 
of  $19  million,  but  an  Increase  of  $15  mil- 
lion for  this  next  year. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  the  school 
milk  program  Is  even  more  absurd.  Here 
the  reduction  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration is  fully  four-fifths  of  the  present 
funding  level.  What  does  this  mean  for 
a  State  such  as  California? 

For  each  of  the  last  3  years,  the  Fed- 
eral school  milk  figure  for  California  has 
been  approximately  $9  million.  Under 
this  new  formula,  California  would  re- 
ceive less  than  $2  million. 

Just  how  is  such  a  program  going  to 
benefit  the  poor  It  Is  designed  to  reach? 
Obviously  it  cannot.  It  Is  unworkable 
and  unthinkable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  support  the 
action  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  a  member.  In  eliminating 
these  proposed  reductions  and  restoring 
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the  school  lunch  and  milk  programs  to 
their  present  funding  levels.  I  believe, 
indeed,  that  an  increase  in  these  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  requirements  of  grow- 
ing school  populations  and  to  provide 
more  adequate  benefits  for  the  needy 
children  of  poor  families  is  called  for, 
and  I  hope  the  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress will  favorably  consider  such  a  pro- 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Burke]  as  much  time  as  he 
may  desire. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
commend  my  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Jamie  L.  Whitten,  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for 
Agriculture  and  the  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  their  far- 
sighted  approach  to  the  funding  for  the 
school  lunch  and  milk  programs. 

H.R  14596  which  was  reported  by  the 
committee  on  April  22.  1966,  will  provide 
a  direct  appropriation  of  $.50  million  and 
will  direct  the  transfer  of  $53  million  to 
the  special  milk  program.  The  commit- 
tee has  re.'^tored  fund.s  for  the  school 
lunch  proRrani  to  the  current  year's  level 
of  $157  million  and  has  provided  for  the 
transfer  of  S45  million  to  the  program. 

It  has  been  shown  time  and  time 
again  that  one  factor  of  mental  develop- 
ment and  achievement  i.s  an  adequate 
diet.  In  the  face  of  today's  need  for  the 
physically  and  mentally  well  developed 
person,  the  nourlsliment  of  our  children 
cannOb  be  overlooked  For  many  of  our 
children  t-oday,  the  hot  lunch  and  milk 
provided  in  the  schools  is  the  only  well 
balanced  meal  of  the  day.  For  others 
It  helps  to  complete  the  meal  planning 
of  the  family  To  deny  proper  nourish- 
ment to  any  child  in  school  or  to  In- 
crea.se  the  cost  of  this  nourishment  to  a 
decree  beyond  the  limlus  of  the  family 
b'jdi^et  is  unthinkable. 

The  forward-looking  attit'ide  of  the 
Hou.se  Appropriations  Committee  in  pro- 
viding the  necessary  funds  for  these  pro- 
grams has  assured  further  .steps  toward 
proper  nutrition  for  our  schoolchildren. 

The  entire  purpose  of  the  special  milk 
program  ha.s  been  to  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  fluid  milk  by  children. 
Nonprofit  schools  of  grade  12  and  under, 
all  nonprofit  simnmer  camps  and  child- 
care  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and 
training  of  our  young  are  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate 

The  school  lunch  program  has  con- 
tributed to  the  welfare  of  our  children 
since  It^s  conception.  This  program  has 
not  only  provided  immediate  nourish- 
ment but  has  helped  establish  proper 
eating  habitus  among  countless  children. 

I  praise  and  strongly  support  the  wise 
action  taken  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  to  restore  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  the  budget  to  continue 
these  programs  which  supply  our  chil- 
dren with  one  of  ttie  fundamental  needs 
of  their  lives  and  urge  that  swift  and 
favorable  actl(;n  be  taken  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr  tVHITTEN  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  as  much  time  as  he  may  desire  to 
tlie  majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Okiaiioma  iMr  AlbertJ. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  take  this  time  because  I  desire  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
ajid  his  committee  for  the  concern  that 
they  have  expressed  over  bringing  about 
comparability  of  pay  for  coimty  ASC  em- 
ployees. It  would  seem  to  me  that  these 
employees  are  entitled  to  the  same  con- 
sideration as  other  employees  In  the  De- 
partment working  In  county  oCQces,  such 
as  Farmers  Home  Administration,  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service. 

May  I  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  whether 
he  would  be  willing  to  recommend  to  the 
Department  the  establishment  of  an  ob- 
jective committee  for  the  purpose  of  rec- 
ommending pay  rates  which  would  bring 
about  comparability  of  pay  for  these 
employees? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  my  colleague,  the  majority  leader, 
that  the  committee,  on  pages  37  and  38, 
of  the  report,  mentions  these  matters. 
We  are  In  accord  that  these  are  Federal 
workers,  and  as  such  should  be  paid  at  a 
rate  commensurate  with  others. 

Our  hearings  showed  what  appeared  to 
us  to  be  favoritism  In  certain  States  as 
compared  with  others.  In  connection 
with  trying  to  obtain  comparability  of 
average  pay,  I  believe  a  review  is  needed 
to  straighten  out  the  pay  structure  from 
the  top  level  down.  Our  committee  calls 
for  It. 

These  matters  should  be  studied  so 
that  these  full-time  Federal  workers  may 
have  fringe  benefits  and  pay  equal  to 
others  who  are  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  not  think  it  Is  about  time  the 
status  of  these  employees  be  clearly  de- 
fined since  they  receive  all  the  benefits  of 
Federal  employees.  Including  pay,  fringe 
benefits,  and  otherwise? 

If  you  leave  them  subject  to  employ- 
ment other  than  civil  service,  It  is  going 
to  cause  trouble  in  the  end,  in  my  opin- 
ion. 

Mr.  ■WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  my  colleague  from  Iowa.  We 
hav»  been  cooperating  with  other  Mem- 
bers, including  my  friend  from  Iowa,  to 
see  that  these  benefits  are  made  avail- 
able. 

I  think  it  high  time  that  they  be  given 
some  protection  from  political  pressures. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  throughout  the 
years — and  it  has  not  made  any  differ- 
ence who  has  been  in  the  White  House, 
or  what  administration — there  have  been 
accusations  that  some  employees  have 
been  taking  part  in  political  activities. 
At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  some 
evidence  that  from  Washington  on  down 
there  have  been  some  pressures  because 
the  employees  did  not  have  the  protec- 
tion of  civil  service. 

I  am  In  accord  with  the  viewpoint  of 
the  gentleman  that  we  should  go  the 
whole  way  if  they  are  full-time  Federal 
employees,  and  give  them  the  benefits 


and  status  that  were  intended  for  them 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  consiuned  4  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts    [Mr. 

CONTE] . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  this  time  to  commend  my  good 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr! 
WHITTEN],  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel],  for  the  commendable  job 
they  have  done  in  bringing  up  this  bill, 
and  restoring  fimds  for  the  school  limchi 
program  and  the  milk  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ever  since  it  first  be- 
came clear  to  me  just  exactly  what  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  proposing  In  this 
year's  agriculture  appropriation  biil — 
when  I  was  first  able  to  penetrate  the 
fiscal  doubletalk  which  shrouded  the 
real  Impact  of  his  proposals — I  have  op- 
posed the  cuts  suggested  in  the  school 
lunch  and  school  milk  programs,  in  the 
agriculture  extension  service  support 
fimd,  and  In  the  other  areas  where  vir- 
tually fatal  cuts  have  been  proposed. 

It  was  Immediately  clear  to  me,  as  it 
was  to  a  great  many  of  us  in  this  body,  to 
the  press,  and  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country,  that  the  buUc  of  the  cuts  pro- 
posed by  the  President  were  not  offered 
with  any  reasonable  expectation  of  ac- 
ceptance. They  were  phony  cuts— of- 
fered out  of  a  desire  only  to  be  able  to 
tell  the  voters  that  the  Great  Society  has 
made  an  effort  to  trim  the  budget,  no 
matter  how  Irresponsible  or  how  face- 
tious that  effort  might  be. 

Cuts  were  proposed  in  programs  that 
have  served  both  the  farmer  and  the  con- 
simier  effectively  for  generations.  I 
have  been  privileged  to  serve  8  years  in 
this  body  and  over  that  span  I  cannot 
recall  a  single  word  being  raised  In  pro- 
test or  criticism  of  either  the  school  milk 
program  or  the  school  lunch  program. 
Nor  have  I  heard  anything  but  praise 
expressed  on  behalf  of  the  invaluable 
services  rendered  by  our  land  grant  col- 
leges throughout  the  country  through 
the  agriculture  extension  services  they 
have  provided  for  the  last  100  years. 

I  was  pleased,  in  fact,  to  testify  laefore 
the  Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  this  very  point  during  their  de- 
liberations on  this  bill.  I  cited  the  record 
of  service  and  achievement  compiled  by 
the  University  of  Massachusetts,  in  my 
congressional  district  at  Amherst.  I 
stressed  the  contributions  made  to  farm- 
ing and  agriculture  throughout  Massa- 
chusetts as  a  result  of  the  university's 
fine  extension  service  program.  And  I 
pointed  out  how  a  transfer  of  these  sup- 
port funds  to  a  specific  project  type  of 
program  would  very  likely  kill  off  the 
service  in  my  State. 

I  will  not  repeat  my  testimony  on  that 
point.  It  is  a  part  of  the  record  of  the 
hearings  on  this  bill. 

My  own  conviction  on  these  points  has 
been  more  than  bolstered  by  the  response 
of  my  constituents.    I  have  received  as 
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much,  if  not  more,  mall  on  this  issue  In 
the  last  few  weeks  than  on  any  other 
issue,  except  perhaps  Vietnam.  I  have 
answered  between  400  and  500  letters  in 
the  last  3  weeks  alone.  And  today  I  will 
answer  several  hundred  more  to  report 
on  the  action  of  this  body  on  this  bill. 

Out  of  all  this  mall,  I  have  not  seen  a 
single  letter  In  support  of  the  cuts  pro- 
posed by  the  Pi-esident  in  the  school 
lunch  or  milk  prt^rams.  I  do  recall  one 
letter  which  did  express  willingness  to 
accept  the  cuts,  but  only  if  the  funds 
would  be  diverted  to  more  urgent,  higher 
priority  programs.  If  the  President 
wants  a  concensus  on  this  issue.  I  can 
supply  him  with  a  pretty  convincing  one. 

In  my  judgment,  these  cuts  were  never 
seriously  meant  to  be  accepted.  They 
would  have  crippled  several  key  domestic 
programs  and  created  some  very  serious 
political  headaches  for  the  President's 
supporters  in  the  coming  elections. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  these  cuts  have 
been  suggested  only  in  an  effort  to  dem- 
onstrate some  attempt  as  fiscal  Integrity 
by  the  administration.  The  voters  are 
now  supposed  to  assume  that,  by  reject- 
ing these  cuts,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  must  loear  responsibility  for 
the  huge  budget  deficit  which  looms 
ahead  of  us.  The  committee  has  ac- 
complished at  least  part  of  what  they 
were  supposed  to  do;  they  have  gotten 
the  President  off  the  hook. 

But  what  the  taxpayers  will  also 
learn — what  emerges  as  a  most  signifi- 
cant point,  is  the  fact  that  in  spite  of 
the  restorations  In  every  single  one  of 
these  programs,  we  have  still  been  able 
to  reduce  the  appropriation  sought  in 
this  bin  by  more  than  $113  million. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  subcommittee,  its  chairman, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  for 
the  commendable  job  which  has  been 
done  on  this  appropriation  bill. 

I  should  like  to  address  a  remark  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  As  he 
win  recall,  I  discussed  with  him  at  some 
length  the  proposed  curtailment  in  the 
watershed  planning  and  construction 
phase  of  this  bill.  Also  I  submitted  our 
views  on  this  matter  to  the  subcommittee 
during  their  deliberations. 

I  was  particularly  concerned  by  the 
suggestion  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
that  there  be  a  reduction  In  the  number 
of  watershed  projects  proposed,  a  reduc- 
tion compared  to  those  permitted  In  the 
last  fiscal  year.  Had  this  recommenda- 
tion been  followed  the  Wheeling  Creek 
Watershed  project  in  my  congressional 
district  would  have  been  placed  in  jeop- 
ardy. 

I  wonder  If  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee could  advise  me  of  the  action 
taken  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  my  colleague  from 
West  Virginia  wlU  yield,  I  do  recall  his 
Interest  not  only  this  year  but  also  In 
other  years.  I  know  he  did  talk  to  me 
and  to  other  members  of  the  committee 
and  he  did  urge  that  the  restoration  be 
made. 

I  say  for  the  record  that  the  com- 
niittee  recommends  the  full  100  starts. 


That  would  mean  they  could  go  ahead 
at  the  same  level  as  this  year. 

To  have  gone  along  with  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  on  that  would  have  been  a 
backward  step  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
a  program  which  means  so  much  not 
only  to  the  country  today  but  also  for 
the  welfare  of  our  children  In  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  MOORE,    I  thank  the  chairman. 

May  I  also  make  Inquiry  concerning 
the  action  of  the  subcommittee  In  the 
area  of  watershed  construction  starts. 
In  this  case  it  was  sxiggested  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  also  be 
a  cutback.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  the  subcommittee  has  taken  like 
action  in  this  regard? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  have.  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  recommended  35 
new  starts.  We  have  put  it  back  to  80 
new  starts.  This  should  enable  that 
program  to  proceed  at  the  going  rate. 

Mr.  MOORE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

[Mr.  FiNDLEY]. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
appropriation  bill  contains  a  number  of 
items  which  are  attractive  and  very 
popular,  but  we  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  it  also  contains  a  number 
of  Items  which,  if  they  knew  the  full 
story,  the  taxpayers  would  find  diflQculty 
digesting. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]  ,  enumerated  some  of  the  typical 
direct  payments  to  individual  farmers 
authorized  in  previous  legislation  to  be 
funded  by  this  bill.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  wheat,  feed  grains  and  cotton. 
Some  of  the  direct  payments  to  individual 
farmers  will  be  as  high  as  $250,000  a  year. 
The  gentleman  did  not  mention  an- 
other example  of  direct  payments.  The 
appropriation  bill  would  authorize  $80 
million  for  the  sugar  program.  Last 
year  we  dealt  with  legislation  authoriz- 
ing the  sugar  program  for  a  5 -year 
period.  One  would  have  thought,  when 
hearing  the  arguments  presented  on  be- 
half of  the  sugar  bill  last  year,  that  the 
program  was  to  be  operated  without  any 
cost  to  the  taxpayers.  Yet  now,  less 
than  a  year  later,  we  have  before  us  an 
appropriation  bill  which  Includes  $80 
million  for  the  sugar  program. 

The  reason  for  this  is  rather  evident. 
The  sugar  program  has  a  little-known 
feature  involving  a  direct  pajmient,  but 
it  is  not  little  in  terms  of  dollars  to  some 
individual  producers.  The  last  listing  I 
saw  showing  the  largest  payments  under 
the  sugar  program  had  two  annual  pay- 
ments to  Individual  producers  each  ex- 
ceeding $1  million.  The  top  25  pay- 
ments. I  believe,  scaled  down  to  the 
bottom  figure  of  about  $200,000.  Several 
payments  were  close  to  the  $1  million 
a  year  level. 

These  things  should  be  kept  in  mind 
as  we  try  to  balance  off  the  pros  and  cons 
of  this  appropriation  bill. 

I  noticed  in  the  bill  a  provision  for  the 
Federal  crop  insurance  program.  This 
raised  a  question  In  my  mind.  The  fig- 
ure to  be  appropriated  is  $8  million.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  subcommittee  a 
question  about  It. 


I  wonder  whether  this  $8  million  is  en- 
tirely for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  re- 
volving fund  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
program,  or  whether  some  of  that  money 
will  be  used  to  help  to  meet  the  current 
operating  and  administrative  costs  of 
the  Federal  crop  insurance  program. 

In  asking  that  question,  I  am  reminded 
that  some  of  my  constituents  and  others 
In  the  State  of  Illinois  have  complained 
about  the  operation  of  the  Federal  crop 
insurance  program. 

They  contended  it  is  heavily  subsidized 
and  that  the  premium  rates  are  not  high 
enough  to  cover  all  expenses.  So  I  would 
appreciate  a  clarification  on  this  point 
from  anyone  who  chooses  to  respond. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  was  here 
when  the  crop  insurance  program  was 
first  started.  It  proved  to  be  a  failure 
in  that  they  had  too  little  experience  at 
that  time  to  set  the  program  up  on  a 
sound  basis.  Subsequent  to  that  at- 
tempt, we  started  the  crop  insurance 
program  on  an  experimental  basis  with 
very  few  counties  in  it.  There  were  150 
counties,  I  believe,  at  the  outset.  At  the 
time  it  required  a  broad  base  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  work  It  out  and  make  it 
feasible.  About  3  or  4  years  sigo  by  grad- 
ually increasing  the  experimental  pro- 
gram, the  program  expanded  to  about  900 
counties.  We  reached  a  point  where  we 
either  had  to  offer  It  to  those  coimties 
throughout  the  United  States  which 
wanted  the  program  or  stop  it  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis.  So  this  additional 
money  will  be  spent  in  carrying  the  same 
program  to  about  40  new  counties  next 
year. 

Now,  I  have  had  some  complaints  from 
my  own  area  from  friends  In  the  Iiisur- 
ance  business.  In  each  case  I  have  writ- 
ten back  to  them  and  said,  "If  your  com- 
pany or  any  company  you  know  of  will 
take  over  this  program,  I  will  Introduce 
a  bill  and  make  a  speech  to  help  you  get 
It."  I  have  yet  to  find  any  old-line  in- 
surance company  that  will  take  over  this 
crop  insurance  coverage.  It  is  true  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  out  some 
appropriated  money  in  an  effort  to  keep 
this  program  going. 

Mr,  FINDLEY.  Can  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  tell  me  how  close  they 
came? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  think  maybe— and 
I  will  stand  corrected  on  it  if  I  am 
wrong — two-thirds  is  appropriated  out 
of  the  Treasury  and  one- third  Is  charged 
against  premiums.  I  am  talking  about 
administrative  costs. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Does  the  $8  million  in 
the  bill  represent  the  subsidy  cost  of  the 
crop  Insurance  program  as  anticipated 
for  the  next  year? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  This  year  the  Budget 
recommended  an  increase  of  $354,000.  all 
from  appropriations.  Instead  of  that  we 
provide  an  Increase  of  $300,000.  one-half 
from  appropriated  funds  and  the  rest 
from  premium  Income. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.    WHITTEN.      Mr.   Chairman,    I 
yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Now,  If  the  gentleman  will  jield  fur- 
ther, let  me  say  that  I  do  think,  however, 
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ihat  II  you  match  the  total  cost  here 
wUh  the  amount  of  money  that  we  have 
voted  out  of  the  Treasury  when  we  have 
had  crop  failures  and  disasters  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  country,  you  '.vill  see  it 
has  been  small  Indeed 

Mr    FINDLEY      I  assume  the  gentle- 
man Is  not  opposed  to  having  the  pre- 
mium rate  set  at  a  level  which  will  cover 
all    operating    and   admmistrative   ex- 
petist's, 

Mr  WHITTEX  Provided  that  the  in- 
creased prem.iuni  would  not  thereby  pre- 
vent the  farmers  from  participating.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  sound  or  not 
sound,  but  in  the  last  8  or  10  years  any 
time  you  have  a  disastrous  crop  failure, 
or  other  disaster,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment moves  in  with  a  broad  Government 
contribution.  All  we  can  do  in  view  of 
that  is  to  maintain  this  program.  I 
would  not  want  to  reflect  the  total  ad- 
ministrative cost  in  the  premiums  If 
thereby  we  decreased  the  base  to  the 
point  where  tlie  program  is  unsound. 

Mr  MICliEL  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
my.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  might  make  one  fur- 
ther observation  here  to  the  gentleman 
from  r.lincis  !Mr  FindleyI  to  the  effect 
tliat  the  budset  requested  authority  to 
borrow  $10  million  from  CCC  to  cover 
any  eventuality  that  might  come  by  vir- 
tue of  an  excessive  amount  of  claims  In 
the  coming  year  That  amount  last  year 
wa-s  carried  in  this  bill  as  $250,000,  and 
ralsetl  that  ftsure  to  $500,000.  in  this  bill. 
It  Is  $9  5  million  less  than  the  budget  re- 
quested 

Mr  FINDLEY  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  K-ei.tleman  yield ^ 

Mr  MICHEL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frnm  Illinois 

Mr  FINDLEY  Will  the  mterest  rate 
cover  the  cost  of  money  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  event  that  this  course  of  ac- 
tion is  followed? 

Mr  MICHEL  Well,  we  would  cer- 
tainly hope  so 

Mr  FINDLEY  I  thank  the  gentle- 
ma:i  from  Illinois. 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
.^uch  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  fMr  B,\tt:n1. 

Mr  BATTIN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  only 
•ake  this  time  to  add  my  word  to  that  of 
others  m  paying  high  respect  to  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture for  taking  the  recommended  budget 
and  approaching  it  realistically  restor- 
inK  funds  that  have  been  recommended 
for  deleticHi  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
a:^.d  'h^'  administration 

Mr  Chairman.  I  believe  the  approach 
•1~  It  has  been  taken — and  certainly  I 
have  been  honored  in  the  pa.st  to  appear 
before  the  committee  chaired  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  'Mr  Whitten], 
and  my  close  friend  and  colleague,  the 
ifentleman  from  Illinois  !  Mr  Michel], 
and  have  been  treated  with  respect — 
through  the  years,  the  bill  that  has  been 
brought  bt^fore  the  House  by  this  sub- 
committee and  presented  on  the  floor  has 
been  accepted  by  a  vast  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle 

Mr  Chairman.  I  just  take  this  ;;m.e  to 
add  my  compliments  and  my  words  of 
encouragement  and  praise  that  this  has 


happened  again,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  will  stand  up  and  be 
coimted  this  time  as  It  has  been  so 
counted  in  the  psist. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Stal- 
bauhI. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  this  recommended 
agricultural  appropriation  but  wish  to 
direct  my  remarks  specifically  to  that 
portion  of  the  bill  relating  to  the  school 
milk  and  the  school  lunch  program  where 
the  cuts  which  had  previously  been  rec- 
ommended to  be  made  have  been  re- 
stored. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  CMnmend  the  com- 
mittee on  both  items  but  particularly 
desire  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]  and  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  with 
reference  to  the  school  milk  program 
where  a  brandnew  concept  was  con- 
templated in  the  proposal  that  was  made 
to  the  committee.  Not  only  was  there 
a  proposed  cut  of  some  $82  million,  but 
the  proposal  that  was  brought  before 
the  committee  represented  a  far  depar- 
ture from  that  which  had  been  in  effect. 
Only  children  of  families  of  limited 
means,  through  a  means  test,  would  be 
able  to  obtain  milk  under  the  program. 
All  others  would  have  to  pay  the  full 
amount  of  the  cost  of  the  milk  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  Joined  in  appear- 
ing before  the  subcommittee,  I  under- 
stand, by  some  75  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  recommending 
that  these  cuts  be  restored,  and  they  were 
restored. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  seen 
fit  to  move  away  from  the  mesms  test  and 
to  make  this  product  available  to  all  chil- 
dren in  the  schools,  because  the  opera- 
tion of  the  program  in  the  past  has 
proven  that  It  is  well  to  continue  the 
program  in  this  manner. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  support  the  bill  and  certainly 
want  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  WnrrTEN],  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  for  making 
this  decision  with  reference  to  the  school 
milk   find   school  lunch  program. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  PmghanI. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
maintain  the  school  milk  and  lunch  pro- 
grams is  to  make  an  investment  in  this 
Nation's  most  valuable  asset — our  chil- 
dren. 

The  improved  health  that  results  from 
better  nutrition  will  be  a  rich  and  re- 
warding dividend. 

Many  teachers  have  told  me  that  for 
thousands  of  children  from  low-income 
families,  this  program  provided  the 
nourishment  which  made  It  possible  for 
them  to  concentrate  on  their  studies  and 
obtain  the  education  they  need  to  build 
wholesome  and  successful  lives. 

I  was  one  of  the  first  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  protest  when  it  was  proposed 


that  the  school  lunch  and  milk  programs 
be  curtailed. 

I  am  convinced  that  such  curtailment 
would  be  false  economy.  The  American 
people,  who  are  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  conquest  of  space,  do  not 
wish  to  save  a  few  pennies  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  children's  health. 

Medicare,  of  which  I  was  cosponsor, 
wEus  a  landmark  in  the  recognition  of  our 
national  responsibility  to  senior  citizens. 
The  school  milk  and  lunch  programs  in- 
stitution was  a  similar  landmark  in  the 
recognition  of  our  responsibilities  to 
youth. 

Both  programs  should  go  forward— not 
backward. 

We  must  not  retreat  in  our  efforts  to 
make  a  better  life  for  all  our  people, 
young  and  old. 

I  commend  the  able  and  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [  Mr.  WnrrTEN  ]  and  members  of  the 
committee  for  their  timely  action  in  the 
restoration  of  these  funds. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen ] . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  support  of  this  legislation, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1967.  My 
principal  reason  for  rising  to  speak  today 
is  to  emphatically  express  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  my  total  disenchant- 
ment with  the  manner  in  which  the  Pres- 
ident appears  to  have  manipulated  this 
budget.  While  I  realize  these  may  be 
harsh  words,  I  believe  the  American  peo- 
ple must  be  forthrightly  told  the  true 
story  of  what  gives  every  appearance  of 
political  manipulation  of  the  budget. 

If  one  will  carefully  review  the  history 
of  tills  year's  budget  you  will  arrive  at 
one  basic  and  continuing  conclusion — the 
President  has  inserted  all  of  his  pet  pro- 
grams, and  deleted  items  that  have  been 
very  acceptable  programs  In  the  past. 
The  school  lunch  and  special  milk  pro- 
grams are  a  glaring  example. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  It  is  fair 
to  the  children  of  this  country  nor  do  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  the  school  boards, 
teachers,  and  more  particularly  the 
school  administrators  to  be  subjected  to 
this  kind  of  treatment^keeping  them  in 
suspense  while  the  behind-the-scenes 
wheeling  and  dealing  goes  on. 

The  people  responsible  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  their  school  budgets  have  writ- 
ten a  multitude  of  letters  expressing  their 
concern  over  the  discontinuance  of  the 
school  lunch  and  milk  programs.  They 
feel  the  same  way  about  the  impacted 
area  financial  assistance  deletion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  people  must  plan 
their  budgets  well  in  advance.  Also, 
they  cannot  resort  to  deficit  financing. 
In  order  to  carefully  plan  for  the  financ- 
ing of  their  educational  programs,  they 
should  have  at  least  a  year's  notice  be- 
fore any  major  changes  in  the  income 
from  the  State  or  Federal  Government 
takes  place — commonsense  suggests  that 
we  in  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  have  the  responsibility  to  con- 
sider the  effect  any  major  legislative 
change  at  the  Federal  level  of  Kovern- 
ment  will  have  on  other  political  subdln- 
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sions  of  oiu-  federal  system.  Common 
decency  suggests  the  local  school  districts 
have  a  right  to  demand  this  considera- 
tion. 

I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  this 
committee  for  honoring  my  repeated  re- 
quests to  reinstate  the  funds  to  continue 
the  school  lunch  and  milk  programs — it 
renews  my  faith  in  the  integrity  of  the 
House.  The  children  and  school  people 
of  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
California  thank  you. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsunaga]. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  14596,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  appropriation 
biU  for  1967. 

I  commend  the  chairman  and  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture 
Appropriations  and  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  the  action  they  have  tsiken 
in  restoring  cuts  in  appropriations  for 
the  special  milk  program  and  the  school 
lunch  program. 

Thanks  to  these  two  sound  programs 
over  70.000  schools  in  1965  were  able  to 
offer  well-balanced  lunches  and  over 
92.000  schools  were  able  to  offer  special 
milk  supplements  to  their  students.  In 
Hawaii,  figures  are  particularly  high.  In 
fiscal  year  1965,  of  our  some  190,000 
elementary  and  secondary  school  chil- 
dren, 126,155,  or  about  66  percent,  bene- 
fited from  federally  subsidized  school 
lunches,  and  our  children  consumed  over 
5,300,000  half  pints  of  milk  under  the 
special  milk  program.  For  the  children 
of  Hawaii,  as  for  many  of  the  Nation's 
children,  school  limches  and  school  milk 
have  become  as  much  a  part  of  the  regu- 
lar schoolday  as  their  homework. 

Now  the  school  lunch  and  special  milk 
programs  are  seriously  threatened.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  recommended 
that  in  fiscal  year  1967,  fimds  for  these 
programs  be  severely  reduced.  The 
school  lunch  program  would  be  cut  from 
$103  to  $21  million,  and  the  milk  pro- 
gram would  be  cut  from  $202  to  $183 
million.  The  probable  results  of  such 
drastic  cutbacks  have  aroused  the  con- 
cern of  parents,  educators,  and  school 
administrators  all  over  the  country  and 
it  is  no  wonder.  A  reduction  in  the  Fed- 
eral reimbursement  rate  would  result  in 
higher  costs  to  the  school  districts. 
They  in  turn  would  be  forced  to  pass 
these  costs  on  to  the  children,  many  of 
whom  would  have  to  drop  out  of  the 
programs. 

In  Hawaii,  for  example,  the  $174,000 
allotted  to  us  for  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1966  would  be  slashed 
to  $36,000  in  fiscal  year  1967.  This  is 
a  cut  of  nearly  79  percent  and  it  is  a  cut 
for  which  our  local  school  districts  would 
simply  be  unable  to  compensate.  We 
would  have  to  charge  our  children  a 
weater  price  for  their  lunch  and  milk, 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  the  aims 
oj  both  programs  would  be  defeated. 
Many  children  who  want  and  need  milk 
*nd  a  hot  lunch  would  no  longer  be  able 
w  afford  them.     Participation  in   the 


school  lunch  program  and  the  consiunp- 
tion  of  milk  would  decrease  markedly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  accept  the  rea- 
soning that  most  children  can  afford  to 
pay  the  full  cost  of  a  school  lunch  and 
milk  and  that  present  programs  should 
therefore  be  limited  to  the  needy.  I  do 
not  think  that  a  child's  participation  in 
a  federally  supported  school  limch  or 
school  milk  program  should  be  at  all  de- 
termined by  the  level  of  his  family  in- 
come. Nor,  frankly,  do  I  see  how  it  could 
be  without  some  kind  of  humiliating 
means  test. 

My  colleagues  on  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  I  are  in  complete 
agreement  as  to  the  great  contributions 
which  the  school  limch  and  the  special 
school  milk  programs  are  making  to  the 
health  and  vigor  of  America's  youth. 
Last  month  we  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  to  oppose  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget's  recommended  cutbacks  on  these 
programs.  We  also  offered  our  support 
and  assistance  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  the  Agriculture 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  in  pro- 
viding adequate  funds  for  these  valuable 
programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  in  the  bill  on  the  floor  our  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  has  in  its  wisdom 
restored  the  budgetary  cuts  in  these  two 
programs.  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message,  the  President  pledged  that  the 
Nation's  children  must  not  be  the  vic- 
tims of  a  false  economy.  With  such  a 
pledge  I  am  sure  we  are  in  complete 
agreement.  Consistent  with  such  pledge, 
the  Nation's  children  ought  to  be  as- 
sured of  the  continuance  of  these  two 
vital  programs  In  our  schools.  Our  com- 
mittee has  pointed  the  way.  H.R.  14596 
now  deserves  our  unanimous  support. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]  . 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
coming  from  a  basically  agricultural  area 
of  Texas,  I  am  deeply  interested  in  all  the 
facets  of  agriculture. 

The  appropriation  that  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whitten],  and  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  are  bringing  forth  today 
realizes  fully  the  facts  of  agriculture 
and  the  legislative  facts  of  the  situation 
that  we  face  today  both  in  our  country 
and  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
very  sincerely  and  very  strongly  our  col- 
leagues for  the  forthright  action  they 
have  taken  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
this  country  and  especially  in  behalf  of 
all  who  are  concerned  in  agriculture, 
which  is  the  backbone  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmond- 
sonI. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  committee  bill 
and  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  an  outstanding  Job. 

The  restoration  of  cuts  in  funds  for 
the  school  lunch  and  milk  program,  and 
other  restorations  affecting  vital  pro- 
grams like  soil  conservation  and  RE  A, 


are  deeply  appreciated.  I  testified  for 
these  restorations  before  the  subcom- 
mittee and  am  sure  the  conunittee  action 
will  be  upheld  by  the  House. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  14596.  Especially  am 
I  pleased  to  note  that  the  committee  has 
restored  those  funds  necessai-y  to  carry 
on  the  school  milk  and  lunch  program 
at  the  1966  level.  Experience  has  dem- 
onstrated the  worthiness  of  the  school 
lunch  program.  Whether  children  come 
from  poor  or  wealthy  families  the  need 
for  nourishing  food  is  highly  essential 
for  both  body  and  mind  of  a  pupil. 

If  this  Nation  can  provide  for  aid  to 
hungry  children  abroad,  it  most  as- 
suredly can  make  the  same  provision 
for  the  children  of  America. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  14596,  the  1967  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  appropriations 
bill.  Important  actions  have  been  taken 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  on 
which  I  serve,  which  will  insure  the 
continuation  of  well  established  and 
proven  agriculturjd  and  consumer 
programs. 

The  President's  1967  agriculture 
budget  recommendations  proposed  re- 
ductions in  research,  soil  and  water  con- 
servation, the  agricultural  conservation 
program,  extension  activities,  special 
milk  and  school  lunch  programs,  and 
insect  and  disease  control. 

Since  the  administration's  budget  was 
submitted  to  Congress,  we  have  heard 
from  our  constituents  and  from  agri- 
cultural authorities  at  our  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities  and  other  farm 
organizations  of  the  damaging  impact 
of  the  proposed  cuts. 

At  a  time  when  many  young  Ameri- 
cans are  being  rejected  for  military 
service  because  of  physical  defects 
traceable  to  nutritional  deficiencies,  it 
seemed  inconsistent  to  cut  the  heart  out 
of  the  milk  program,  and  at  the  same 
time,  reduce  the  school  lunch  funds. 

The  administration's  recommenda- 
tions to  have  the  United  States  lead  the 
world  in  a  war  against  hunger  but  at  the 
same  time  reduce  by  13  percent  annual 
appropriations  for  agricultural  research 
have  puzzled  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress including  myself.  The  American 
farmer  holds  the  key  to  this  Nation's 
strength  that  can  unlock  the  doors  that 
hide  hunger,  poverty,  and  political  strife 
around  the  world. 

I  certainly  concur  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee  who 
believe  that,  with  U.S.  commitments  In 
Vietnam  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  agree 
to  budget  reductions  whach  would 
weaken  our  highly  efficient  and  extremely 
productive  agricultural  Industry. 

It  is  significant  and  highly  commend- 
able that  the  committee  has  been  able 
to  restore  proposed  budget  reductions 
without  Increasing  the  overall  total 
appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  March  26,  1966,  I 
joined  with  other  members  of  the  Kansas 
congressional  delegation  in  appearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture 
Appropriations,  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations.    Under   imanimous    consent,    I 
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Include  my  statement  made  before  the 
subcommittee  following  my  remarks: 
Statement     of     Concrbssman     Garneh     E. 

Smivn.  OF  Kansas.  Bkfori  thk  ACRicm.- 

Ttmx    Subcommittee     on     Ai>pkop«iations. 

HocsE  of  Representatives,  Majjch  35,  1966 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  again  a  privilege  for  me 
to  Join  with  my  colleagues  from  Kansas  and 
with  these  Interested  citizens  from  my  State 
in  supporting  the  vital  soil  and  water  con- 
servation programs.  Your  subcommittee  and 
the  other  subcommittees  have  a  difficult  Job 
this  year  In  establishing  priorities  for  appro- 
priations. These  are  times  when  we  must 
spend  increasingly  more  for  defense  to  back 
up  our  forces  in  Vietnam;  and  the  adminis- 
tration Is  calling  for  Increased  spending  on 
new  domestic  programs. 

The  PVderal  Government  for  many  years 
has  worked  hand  in  hand  with  local  and 
Stale  bodies  In  the  Important  Job  of  soil  and 
water  conservation.  Your  subcommittee  Is 
to  be  commended  for  Its  leadership  In  assur- 
ing continued  progress  In  this  vital  area. 

Kansas  by  the  actions  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture this  year  continues  to  fulfill  Its  respon- 
sibilities by  appropriating  the  necessary 
funds  for  watershed  planning  and  for  direct 
assistance  to  soil  conservation  districts. 
County  governments  also  are  providing  funds 
to  soil  conservation  districts  on  a  matching 
basis  with  the  State 

Since  the  Presidents  proposed  fiscal  year 
1967  budget  was  submitted  to  Congress,  there 
have  been  a  multitude  of  protests  registered 
by  many  constituents  through  their  Con- 
gressmen regiirdmg  the  cuts  made  In  several 
longstanding  agricultural  programs. 

I  urge  the  subcommittee  to  restore  reduc- 
tions made  by  the  administration  In  the 
school  milk  and  school  lunch  programs  and 
In  the  essential  areas  of  agricultural  research. 

In  establishing  priorities,  It  would  seem 
that  time-tested  soil  and  water  conservation 
programs  should  be  adequately  funded  to 
permit  continuing  progress. 

Soil  and  water  conservation  practices  are 
essential  weapons  In  the  world  war  on  hunger 
which  now  Is  under  serious  consideration  In 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  budget  for  fiscal  1967  Is  not  ade- 
quate to  In.sure  nece.ssary  accomplishments. 
For  example,  once  again  funds  for  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  should  be  re- 
stored to  Include  the  pmprvsed  $120  million 
cut  by  the  administration.  Soil  survey 
funds^have  been  reduced  by  nearly  «3  mil- 
lion More  than  20  million  acres  of  soil 
In  Kansas  remain  to  be  surveyed.  In  addi- 
tion, there  Is  a  need  to  Increase  the  con- 
servation operation  budget  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  to  provide  more  adequate 
technical  assistance  to  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts. 

You  already  have  heard  of  the  pressing 
need  to  Increase  available  funds  for  water- 
shed planning  There  are  32  watershed  dis- 
tricts In  Kansas,  representing  over  3  million 
acres,  waiting  for  planning  assistance.  Sig- 
nificantly, In  Kansas  the  State  legislature 
increased  State  funds  for  watershed  plan- 
ning in  fiscal  1967  by  50  percent.  I  urge 
the  subcommittee  to  increase  Federal  funds 
for  watershed  planning  to  $10  million  and 
to  MO  million  for  watershed  protection. 

The  merits  of  the  Great  Plains  conserva- 
tion program  nre  well  regarded  In  Kansas. 
More  than  1  725  farms  and  ranches  Including 
a  total  of  1.660.000  acres  in  Kansas  were 
being  operated  under  Great  Plains  conserva- 
tion contracts  at  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal 
year  However,  there  are  approximately 
i  'XK)  applications  for  assistance  In  the  Great 
Piains  States  which  have  not  yet  been 
.serviced 

We  are  aware  of  the  grent  strides  which 
have  been  made  in  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion as  a  result  of  this  longtime  partner- 
ship between  the  Federal  Government  and 
local  and  State  governments      However,   we 


are  constantly  reminded  by  nature  that  the 
Job  is  far  from  finished. 

I  am  sincerely  interested  in  economy  and 
want  to  see  unnecessary  Federal  spending 
reduced  wherever  possible.  The  cultivation 
and  preservation  of  our  soil  along  with  con- 
servation and  development  of  our  water 
resources  are  Important  to  our  defense  effort. 
The  ability  of  the  American  farmer  to  pro- 
vide for  the  future  food  needs  of  our  Nation 
may  depend  on  our  continuing  investments 
In  these  agricultural  programs. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  support  of  H.R.  14596, 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  1967.  and  I  commend 
the  members  of  the  committee  for  their 
actions  in  restoring  the  fimds  needed  to 
continue  the  highly  successful  special 
milk  program  and  school  lunch  program. 
As  stated  in  the  committee  report  of  the 
bill: 

The  benefits  of  these  programs  to  the 
health  and  dietary  habits  of  schoolchildren 
of  this  Nation  are  well  recognized. 

Since  the  special  milk  program  was  ini- 
tiated its  acceptance  has  been  remark- 
able. It  is  open  not  only  to  schools,  but 
also  to  orphanages,  settlement  houses, 
summer  camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions devoted  to  the  care  and  train- 
ing of  children.  In  fiscal  year  1965,  the 
special  milk  program  was  used  by  ap- 
proximately 92,000  schools  and  child  care 
institutions  where  2,966.800,000  half  pints 
of  mUk  were  consumed.  At  least  three 
out  of  four  children  in  school  can  obtain 
milk  under  the  special  milk  program. 
Children  who  are  in  need  of  the  nutri- 
tional values  derived  from  milk  so  their 
bodies  can  grow  strong  and  heatlthy. 
Any  reduction  of  funds  in  support  of 
this  program  is  not  in  the  best  Interests 
of  these  schoolchildren  who  participate 
in  this  program. 

This  is  also  true  of  the  school  lunch 
program.  It  has  been  of  great  value 
to  our  educational  system  throughout 
the  United  States.  It  provides  nutritious 
lunches  every  day  in  the  70,132  schools 
participating  in  the  program.  Not  only 
are  the  children,  who  receive  the  lunches, 
benefiting  from  the  nutritional  value 
the  lunches  provide,  but  they  are  also  be- 
ing taught  proper  eating  habits,  not  to 
mention  that  in  many  cases,  the  lunches 
these  children  receive  are  the  only  bal- 
anced meal  they  get  in  a  given  day. 
Therefore  any  cutback  in  funds  support- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  school  lunch 
program  would  be  inconsistent  to  our 
programs  of  aid  to  help  feed  the  hungry 
and  needy  children  In  foreign  lands. 
Surely  the  needs  of  our  own  children 
should  be  our  first  concern. 

The  success  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram is  evident  by  the  tremendous  in- 
crease of  participation  by  schools  across 
the  land.  Since  1947  the  number  of  chil- 
dren receiving  balanced  limches  has  al- 
most tripled.  By  providing  them  with 
proper  foods  at  lunch  time  it  will  help 
them  to  mature  as  much  healthier, 
stronger,  and  possibly  wiser  adults.  This 
is  evident  by  the  youngsters  of  1947.  the 
first  to  receive  special  balanced  lunches, 
who  are  now  making  their  way  In  life 
as  healthy,  ambitious  citizens. 

By  continuing  our  support  of  the  spe- 
cial milk  program  and  school  lunch  pro- 


gram we  are  contributing  much  to  the 
general  welfare  of  this  Nation.  For  the 
youngsters  of  today  will  be  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow.  If  we  wish  to  advance  as  a 
healthy,  growing  nation,  with  strength 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future,  then 
we  cannot  ignore  our  children  that  are 
in  need  of  nourishment  for  their  growing 
bodies.  Both  programs  are  dedicated  to 
the  benefit  of  all  the  children  in  our  Na- 
tion, and  I  do  not  wish  to  deprive  them 
of  these  benefits.  I  urge  that  we  accept 
the  bill  now  before  us  as  reported  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee, 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  hear 
a  great  deal  today  about  revitalizing 
rural  America,  rural  community  devel- 
opment, regional  planning  for  rural 
areas.  And  the  issue  is  vital  in  my  dis- 
trict, where  only  six  communities  have 
populations  of  over  6,000,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  almost  450,000  people  are 
spread  over  7,220  square  mUes. 

During  the  Easter  recess,  I  met  with 
the  city  officials  of  18  communities  in  the 
Second  District,  te  review  Federal  pro- 
grams and  local  needs.  In  the  course  of 
these  meetings,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  most  urgent  need  of  the  rural  com- 
munities is  for  adequate  sewer  and  water 
facihties. 

Last  year.  In  Congress,  we  offered  these 
communities  a  solution  to  this  problem. 
On  September  23,  we  authorized  $55  mil- 
lion annually  for  a  new  program  of 
grants  for  the  development  of  water  sup- 
ply and  waste  disposal  systems  in  rural 
communities,  and  we  appropriated  $20 
million  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year 
1966  to  begin  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

It  has  taken  a  while  to  advise  local  offi- 
cials of  this  program,  to  stimulate  local 
Interest  and  activity,  and  to  get  formal 
applications  prepared.  But  at  this  time, 
19  communities  in  my  district  alone  have 
submitted  their  applications  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  for  these 
grants.  The  FHA  in  Des  Moines  advises 
me  that  it  has  already  received  145  ap- 
plications from  Iowa  communities,  and 
this  represents  only  a  portion  of  the  to- 
tal number  of  communities  which  need 
sewer  and  water  facilities.  It  would  take 
an  estimated  $28  to  $30  million  just  to  fill 
these  pending  applications  in  one  State 
alone. 

I  am  extremely  disappointed  that  only 
$26  million  has  been  appropriated  today 
to  continue  this  ptogram,  when  twice 
that  amount  would  scarcely  be  sufBcient 
to  meet  present  needs.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect to  fill  all  these  appUcations  in  1 
year.  But,  at  the  same  time  that  we  are 
asked  to  cut  this  program,  which  is  just 
getting  ofif  the  ground,  we  are  being 
asked  to  provide  regional  planning  funds 
for  rural  community  development. 

I  am  not  protesting  the  merit  of  this 
latter  concept.  But  it  just  does  not  make 
good  sense  to  start  a  new,  vitally  needed 
program— one  which  attacks  a  very  basic 
problem  of  rural  community  develop- 
ment like  this  sewer  and  water  facilities 
program— only  to  cut  it  back  just  as  it  is 
getting  established,  to  begin  again  else- 
where. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  see 
nt  to  take  steps  to  strengthen  this  Im- 
portant section  of  the  agriculture  appro- 
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priations  bill,  to  insure  the  effective  im- 
plementation of  this  vital  program. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions' action  on  the  agriculture  appro- 
priations bill  and  would  like  to  say  fur- 
ther that  I  feel  this  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
committee  report  I  have  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading.  While  bringing 
about  a  meaningful  reduction  in  appro- 
priations for  Department  of  Agriculture 
spending,  the  committee  has  restored  the 
agriculture  programs  the  administration 
would  have  cut  to  the  detriment  of  our 
entire  Nation. 

As  the  committee  has  said,  and  I 
quote: 

If  such  a  policy  as  the  administration 
advocates  were  followed  for  only  a  few  years, 
the  United  States  would  likely  be  a  food 
deficit  country  Instead  of  one  of  abimdance. 

This  is  true.  The  House  committee 
action  was  to  restore  the  essential  pro- 
grams in  agriculture  and  to  cut  out  the 
fat.  I  am  happy  to  say  the  committee 
has  fulfilled  Its  responsibility  to  the  Na- 
tion in  this  regard,  and  I  could  not  be 
more  pleased. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  today  will 
continue  at  fully  effective  levels  our  vital 
programs  in  research,  insect  and  dlsesise 
control,  soil  and  water  conservation,  the 
agricultural  conservation  program,  ex- 
tension activities,  special  milk  and  school 
lunch  programs,  and  loan  ceilings  for 
rural  electrification  and  telephone  pro- 
grams. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
action  of  our  Appropriations  Committee 
was  fully  responsive  to  the  consensus  of 
opinion  in  both  this  body  and  that  of 
the  entire  Nation.  The  committee  ac- 
tion is  fully  responsive  to  the  resolution 
adopted  on  March  24  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  on  which  I  am 
privileged  to  serve,  which  opposed  the 
administration's  proposed  budget  cuts  in 
agriculture  and  offered  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture's  support  and  as- 
sistance to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  to  each  Member  of  Congress  in 
providing  adequate  funds  for  these  vari- 
ous programs. 

I  was  especially  pleased  to  note  on 
page  21  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee's report  in  which  the  dean  of  agri- 
culture of  one  of  our  large  universities 
made  the  following  statement: 

If  sustained,  the  proposed  reductions  in 
Federal  funds  for  land-grant  Institutions  are 
likely  to  have  long-range  consequences  of  an 
undesirable  character  In  addition  to  Imme- 
diate effects  on  production.  •  •  •  Research 
U  not  a  stream  to  be  turned  off  and  on  on  a 
short  notice  when  crises  are  solved  or  to 
•oive  new  ones.  Efficient  solutions  to  prob- 
lems. Including  emergency  problems,  in- 
creasingly rests  upon  fundamental  research. 
Results  can  be  accomplished  only  If  long- 
'«rm  governmental  and  Institutional  com- 
mitments are  continued. 

This  quotation,  Mr.  Chairman,  was 
taken  from  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Louis  L, 
Madsen,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
Hire  of  Washington  State  University,  in 
my  district. 

Dean  Madsen's  concern,  which  I  com- 
pletely share,  was  Justlflec'  in  every  re- 
spect.  This  concern,  shared  throughout 
my  district,  was  succinctly  stated  In  a 
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letter  I  have  just  received  from  the  Ken- 
newick  Highlands  Grange  No.  1037  In  my 
State.  I  would  like  to  quote  from  just  a 
small  portion  of  this  letter : 

Funds  for  the  carrying  on  of  research,  ex- 
tension, and  teaching  are  allocated  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  solving  of  crit- 
ical problems  in  animal  husbandry,  horti- 
culture and  agronomy.  •  •  •  Now  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  made  drastic  reduc- 
tions In  funds  to  the  extent  that  highly 
trained  personnel,  extension  work,  and  val- 
uable and  Important  laboratories  are  being 
entirely  eliminated  or  greatly  restricted. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  say: 

Of  the  laboratories  to  be  eliminated,  the 
one  which  will  aSect  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, not  only  now  but  for  the  years  to  come 
Is  the  Western  Wheat  Quality  Research  Lab- 
oratory at  the  Washington  State  University. 
The  laboratory,  with  Its  mlcromlll,  tested 
over  20,000  samples  of  wheat  last  year  for 
milling  quality,  and  over  70  percent  were 
discarded  from  breeding  program,  the  re- 
maining 30  percent  retained  for  further  plant 
breeding  for  quality  and  yield.  No  other 
laboratories  are  In  a  position  to  do  this  work 
because  of  the  growth  of  different  varieties 
of  wheat,  or  If  they  do,  are  not  affected  by 
the  same  plant  diseases. 

Now,  I  am  happy  to  say,  the  Western 
Wheat  Quality  Laboratory-  at  Washing- 
ton State  University  will  continue  to 
operate,  thanks  to  the  action  of  our  Ap- 
propriations Conunittee. 

To  each  and  every  member  of  the 
Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee and  its  chairman,  and  to  each  and 
every  member  of  the  full  Committee  of 
Appropriations  and  its  chairman,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  hundreds  of  concerned  in- 
dividuals in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
all  around  the  country  who  have  written 
to  me,  I  wish  to  express  congratulations 
for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
requested  this  time  and  the  indulgence 
of  the  House  to  commend  and  applaud 
our  Appropriations  Committee  for  re- 
storing funds  in  this  agriculture  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  school  lunch  and 
milk  programs,  for  land-grant  college  ac- 
tivities, extension  service,  experiment 
stations,  crop  research,  such  institutions 
as  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion and  for  other  vital  agriculture  and 
agriculture-related  acti%'itie8  where  deep 
reductions  had  been  recommended  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

I  commend  especially  the  leadership 
of  the  Honorable  Jamie  L.  Whitten,  of 
Mississippi,  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  in 
the  interest  of  our  system  of  agriculture 
that  has  made  this  the  best  fed  and  best 
clothed  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I  have  been  in  frequent  communica- 
tion with  Mr.  Whitten  while  this  appro- 
priations bill  was  in  its  formative  stages. 
As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  I  have  given  to  him  and  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  my 
full  support  in  their  efforts  to  protect 
from  severe  and  damaging  slashes  In 
funds  these  various  programs  vital  to  the 
interests  of  agriculture. 

On  March  24.  1966,  I  offered  a  reso- 
lution in  our  35-member  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  vigorously  opposing  the 
Budget  Bureau's  recommendations  for 
cuts  In  money  for  these  programs.    Our 


committee  unanimously  approved  this 
resolution,  and  I  personally  presented 
a  copy  to  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee. I  was  accompanied  to  the  sub- 
committee hearing  by  Chancellor  John 
T.  Caldwell  of  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity, and  other  prominent  persons 
from  North  Carolina,  who  specifically 
pleaded  against  the  proposed  reductions 
in  funds  for  our  land-grant  colleges,  for 
Extension  Service  activities  and  for  re- 
search. 

With  the  permission  of  the  House.  I 
shall  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  resolution  of  our  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture.   The  resolution  follows: 
RisoLtmoN  or  the  CoMMrrrrr  on  Aqmccl- 

Txna,    UJ5.    House    or    Rkpreskntativ«8 

Whereas  the  special  school  milk  and  school 
lunch  programs  have  contributed  to  the 
health  and  vigor  of  America's  youth  without 
differentiation  among  children  as  to  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  their  parents:  and 

Whereas  the  Budget  Bureau  now  propoeee 
an  80-peroent  reduction  In  school  milk  funds 
and  the  orientation  of  the  milk  and  lunch 
programs  primarily  to  children  of  needy 
families;  and 

Whereas  to  Identify  a  chUd  In  its  school  as 
coming  from  a  poor  family  in  order  for  the 
chUd  to  qualify  for  a  gla£6  of  milk  or  a  lunch 
would  be  an  affront  to  the  child  and  the  f am- 
Uy;  and 

Whereas  our  land-grant  colleges,  extension, 
research,  and  agricultural  experiment  pro- 
grams, conservation  programs,  plant  disease 
and  pest  control  and  eradication  programs, 
credit  programs,  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram, rural  telephone  program.  Inspection 
and  other  programs  have  enabled  our  farmers 
In  a  system  of  free  enterprise  to  achieve  mas- 
tery of  the  arts  of  food  and  fiber  abimdance, 
eo  that  America  now  Is  the  best  fed  and 
clothed  Nation  on  earth;" and 

Whereas  funds  for  these  and  other  under- 
takings in  agriculture  would  be  reduced 
severely  under  the  Budget  Bureau  recom- 
mendations for  the  fiscal  year  1967;  and 

Whereas  to  follow  the  Budget  Bureau  In 
this  direction  would  slow  down  progress  In 
rural  America,  to  the  detriment  of  our  fann- 
ers and  consumers;  and 

Whereas  the  Budget  Bureau's  retrenchment 
proposals  come  at  a  time  when  legislation  is 
under  consideration  to  export  American 
know-how  and  show-how  In  agriculture,  so 
that  hungry  people  of  other  nations  may 
learn  to  feed  themselves;  and 

Whereas  this  effort  to  deal  with  the  world 
food  crisis  requires  expansion,  not  contrac- 
tion, of  our  education  and  research  and  ex- 
perimentation programs  In  agriculture :  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  House  Ck»mmlttee  on 
Agriculture  vigorously  opposes  these  Budget 
Bureau  recommendations,  and  offers  Its  sup- 
port and  assistance  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  the  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations Subconunlttee  and  to  each  In- 
dividual Member  of  the  Congress  In  provid- 
ing adequate  fimds,  through  the  legislative 
processes,  for  these  programs  so  vital  to  the 
well-being  of  all  Americans  and  so  Important 
to  our  aspirations  to  combat  hunger  and 
starvation  in  the  free  world. 

Unanimously  adopted  March  M,  1966. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Apjs»»i»riatlons 
Committee,  in  the  bill  presented  to  us 
today,  has  restored  the  funds  for  the 
programs  considered  by  our  Committee 
on  Agriculture  to  be  so  vltAl  to  our  ag^rt- 
culture  and  to  the  well-being  of  all  the 
people  of  this  Nation.  I  am  confident 
that  the  House,  in  its  vote  today,  will 
approve  overwhelmingly  the  position 
taken  by  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
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which  under  the  able  and  brilliant  chalr- 
mar^hip  of  Hon.  George  H.  Mahon,  of 
Texas,  ha.s  endorsed  the  Aork  and  rec- 
ommendations of  Its  Sub(x,mmittee  on 
AgncUiture. 

Tne  wisdom  of  tne  Appropriations 
Committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  reflected 
m  some  funds  denied  a.s  well  a.s  those 
indi-spensable  funds  restored, 

I  especiaily  want  tc^  commend  the  oom- 
mi'.tee  f.)r  severely  slashing  the  money 
requested  by  the  Budget  Bureau  for  the 
new  crot-land  adjustment  program.  This 
is  the  program  that  lias  as  lis  objective 
the  retirement  of  additional  millions  of 
fertile  cropland  from  tiie  production  of 
fo..>d. 

Under  existing  farm  production  con- 
trol prt.)grams  the  Government  already 
is  buying  60  miiiioa  acres  out  of  pro- 
duction. 

Mr  Chairman,  our  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture now  is  considering,  and  probably 
will  approve  this  week,  an  administra- 
tion-sponsored bill  to  launch  a  world  war 
on  hunger,  throu^'h  an  expansion  of  our 
food -for -peace  program  This  legisla- 
tion proposes  that,  whereas  heretofore 
we  have  shipped  our  surplus  foods  to 
hung:-v'  people  ar.-'und  the  world,  we  will 
now  produce  food  deliberately  for  this 
purpose.  Our  sui-pluses  are  dl.sappear- 
ing.  We  actually  are  calling  back  into 
prixiuction  some  of  the  60  million  acres 
now  in  retirement. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  simply  does  not  make 
sense  to  me  that  at  this  time,  when  two- 
thirds  of  the  world  is  hungry  and  12,000 
die  daily  of  starvation,  and  with  some  of 
the  acres  already  in  retirement  being  re- 
turned to  production,  that  we  should 
priKeed  with  this  cropland  adjustment 
program  to  talte  out  additional  millions 
of  acres.  It  would  be  cruel  and  inhu- 
man    It  Is  Immoral. 

I  have  called  upcn  the  President,  as 
the  Nation's  f^rst  major  step  in  the  new 
world  war  on  hunger,  to  stispend  imme- 
diately and  indefinitely  the  operation  of 
the  ci\>pland  adjustment  program. 

In  Its  action  slashing  the  'unds  for  this 
program,  I  Ctjmmend  our  Appropriatioru 
Committee. 

It  is  reassuring  that  we  have  such  a 
group  of  men  on  this  committee  who 
have  brought  to  us  general  appropria- 
tions legislation  which  comprehends  the 
Interest  of  our  farm  people,  the  health 
and  well-being  of  all  our  people,  and  Is 
responsive  to  the  agonies  of  hungry  peo- 
ple In  the  free  world.  It  is  especially  en- 
couraging to  see  here  today  the  strength 
of  the  support  behind  this  legislation  by 
Members  representing  urban  constitu- 
encies. Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the  floor 
In  confidence  that  this  bill  will  pass,  with 
the  support  of  rural  and  urban  Members 
alike  and  devoid  of  partisaii  and  polit- 
ical considerations. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
loin  my  colleagues  today  who  are  voting 
to  maintain  without  diminution  the  ap- 
propriations for  milk  for  children 
Months  ago  I  spoke  out  against  reducing 
this  program,  which  makes  it  possible 
for  so  many  youngsters  to  get  milk  daily 
at  a  price  which  their  families  can  af- 
ford. The  recent  Increases  in  the  cost 
of  living  place  special  burdens  on  low- 
and    middle-income    families    and    we 


must  be  particularly  careful  to  avoid 
further  economic  pressures  on  these 
families. 

I  do  not  believe  that  It  is  necessary  to 
cut  domestic  programs  because  of  the 
increased  cost  of  our  overseas  activities. 
However,  if  budget  cuts  must  be  made, 
let  them  not  be  made  in  those  programs 
which  are  essential.  I  consider  the  sup- 
plemental milk  program  to  be  in  this 
category. 

A  number  of  us  introduced  legislation 
to  Insure  that  the  supplementary  school 
milk  program  remains  unimpaired.  I 
would  hope  that  the  action  of  this  House 
on  this  appropriation  would  make  man- 
datory legislation  unnecessary. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  announce  my  support  of  H.R. 
14596,  the  agricultural  appropriation  of 
1966.  While  I  certainly  do  not  support 
everything  in  this  bill,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Committee  on 
Agrlctilture  for  rejecting  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  eliminate  or  cripple  many 
vital  programs. 

These  programs,  which  the  President 
sought  to  eliminate  or  reduce  include: 

The  special  school  milk  program. 

The  special  school  Itmch  program. 

The  Agricultural  Research  Service. 

The  Cooperative  State  Research  Serv- 
ice. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

These  Presidential  recommendations 
would  cut  the  heart  out  of  some  of  the 
oldest  and  most  valuable  services  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
value  they  return  to  the  Nation  in 
knowledge,  health  benefits,  and  conser- 
vation are  vastly  greater  than  the  rela- 
tively small  simis  they  cost. 

This  is  the  second  time  this  admin- 
istration has  launched  an  attack  on  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  which  does 
so  much  for  the  small  farmer  and  land- 
owner and  so  much  for  the  cause  of 
conservation. 

The  Impact  of  the  President's  pro- 
posals on  the  traditionsd  land-grant 
college  program  would  be  catastrophic. 

In  New  Hampshire,  the  President's 
proposal  would  cut  approximately  S280,- 
000  a  year  in  educational,  research,  and 
extension  service  funds  from  the  budget 
of  the  State  university. 

This  would  not  be  economy,  Mr. 
Chairman,  It  would  be  the  ruination  of 
tried  and  true  programs  that  have  been 
giving  wonderful  service  for  many  yetu-s 
at  extremely  low  cost. 

coMMrrm  actxd  wisxlt 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  fortu- 
nately, has  acted  wisely  in  rejecting  these 
Presidential  requests.  In  response  to 
pleas  from  all  over  the  country,  includ- 
ing my  own,  it  has  recommended  that  the 
House  restore  the  contemplated  budget 
cuts  to  their  present  levels.  I  heartily 
endorse  this  decision.  The  fimds  In- 
volved are  but  a  tiny  fraction  of  this 
enormous  bill  and  would  not  pay  for 
even  a  week's  interest  on  the  national 
debt. 

Considering  our  commitments  in  Viet- 
nam and  other  parts  of  the  world,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  weaken  in  this 
manner  programs  vital  to  American  ag- 
riculture, which  is  so  vital  to  our  domes- 


tic prosperity.  Our  heavy  obligations 
make  it  more  Important  than  ever  to 
provide  adequate  support  for  the  essen- 
tial services  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Including  ftmds  to  the  land- 
grant  colleges.  It  Is  essential  that  we 
continue  full  support  for  our  school- 
children, for  agricultural  research,  par- 
ticularly against  plant  and  animal  dis- 
eases, and  that  we  support  the  excellent 
work  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  President's  proposal  is  a  direct  at- 
tack on  the  welfare  of  schoolchildren 
and  would  harm  the  Interests  of  small 
farmers  and  landowners.  His  proposal 
to  cut  drastically  aid  to  the  land-grant 
colleges,  in  the  words  of  President  John 
W.  McConnell,  of  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  would  be  "a  violent  rejection 
of  the  1890  action  of  the  Congress  which 
stated  that  this  support  should  continue 
'for  as  long  as  this  Nation  shall  live." " 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  support 
the  committee  and  vote  to  restore  these 
cuts,  which  the  President  has  proposed. 

OTHEB  PLACES  TO  CUT 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  economy  in 
the  Federal  budget  but  not  of  false  econ- 
omy. The  budget  is  filled  with  places 
where  the  economy  ax  may  be  applied— 
and  should  be  applied — with  good  effect. 
Some  of  them  are  in  this  bill. 

I  refer  to  the  heavy  subsidies  paid  to 
the  big  growers,  the  corporate  farmers, 
the  plantation  operators  producing  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  feed  grains.  Least  of 
all  can  I  understand  our  Gkavernment 
paying  tobacco  subsidies  and  paying  to 
promote  the  sale  of  tobacco  overseas  and 
including  tobacco  shipments  in  foreign 
aid  deals,  such  as  the  emergency  food 
shipments  to  India  we  recently  approved. 
What  sense  does  it  make  to  have  one 
agency  of  the  Government  warning 
about  the  health  hazards  of  using  to- 
bacco while  another  is  underwriting  its 
production  and  use? 

We  should  cut  the  budget  of  the  Appa- 
lachia  program,  a  special  Interest  pro- 
gram financed  by  the  rest  of  the  country 
for  the  sole  interest  of  one  region. 

We  should  trim  the  fat  out  of  the  war 
on  poverty,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
infiated  payroll  of  its  topheavy  bureauc- 
racy. We  should  trim  wasteful  foreign 
aid.  We  should  eliminate  funds  for  some 
of  the  big  power-dam  projects  that  are 
planned.  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
Lincoln-Dickey  Dam  hi  northern  Maine, 
a  $300  milUon  hydroelectric  project  that 
is   already    obsolete    before   it   is   even 

We  should  eliminate  funds  for  the 
rent-subsidy  program,  a  doubtful  experi- 
ment at  best,  and  certainly  not  one  that 
should  be  undertaken  with  deficit  fi- 
nancing and  when  the  country  is  threat- 
ened with  the  possibility  of  still  further 
tax  Increases. 

These  are  but  some  of  the  areas  that 
a  really  economy-minded  swimlnlstratlon 
could  work  effectively.  But  Instead  of 
this,  it  chooses  to  assault  traditional, 
successfiil,  valuable  programs  of  proven 
worth. 

I  urge  the  House  to  reject  this  approach 
but  also  to  seek  real  economies  in  over- 
costly  programs  such  as  those  I  men- 
tioned above. 
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In  addition,  I  want  to  state  that  partic- 
ularly praiseworthy  are  Republican  ef- 
forts, which  I  heartily  endorse,  to  bar 
aid  under  Public  Law  480  from  going  to 
countries  that  sell  or  permit  their  ships 
or  aircraft  to  carry  equipment,  materials 
or  commodities  to  Communist  North 
Vietnam.  I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  that  this  House  will  very  carefully 
review  this  bill,  providing  appropriations 
for  the  Agriculture  Department  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
and  approve  it  in  such  amounts  as  will 
reflect  economic  prudence,  while  at  the 
same  time  preservlrig  in  substance  those 
programs  which  have  long  proved  to  be 
in  the  best  national  interest. 

The  esteemed  committee  chairman 
has,  in  his  persuasively  authoritative  and 
thorough  comments,  clearly  explained 
the  various  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
their  vital  importance  to  our  continuing 
national  health  and  progress  and  inter- 
national commitments. 

I  particularly  trust  that  my  colleagues 
will  approve  full  appropriations  to  pre- 
vent any  unwise  and  unwarranted  reduc- 
tion in  the  special  milk  and  limch  pro- 
grams for  the  promotion  of  basic  health 
and  nutritional  development  of  our 
American  schoolchildren.  Certainly  any 
wholesale  restrictions  on  these  programs 
could  obviously  have  a  seriously  adverse 
effect  upon  the  health  and  the  learning 
of  tomorrow's  citizens  and  national 
leaders. 

Further  than  this  it  is  extremely  ques- 
tionable, as  emphasized  by  recognized 
authorities,  that  any  deep  retrenchment 
of  the  funds  required  for  our  land-grant 
universities  to  maintain  projected  long- 
range  research  programs  in  the  areas  of 
agrictiltural  damaging  insects  and 
diseases  would  be  an  exercise  of  intelli- 
gent or  wise  economy  since  such  action 
would  undoubtedly  cost  the  country  a 
great  deal  more  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  seem  only  basic 
commonsense  for  us  to  maintain  an  agri- 
cultural production  system  in  this  coim- 
try  which  will  assure  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  an 
ever-increasing  niunber  of  consumers 
who  are  completely  dependent  on  this 
Industry  for  their  future  well-being. 
Our  serious  task  here  is  to  act  with 
realistic,  economic  concern,  not  only  for 
our  present  welfare  but  our  future  devel- 
opment and  let  us  hope  that  we  can  act 
with  such  responsibility  without  danger- 
ously weakening  our  highly  efficient  and 
extremely  productive  agricultural  indus- 
trj-  which  forms  the  base  for  our  domestic 
prosperity  and  plays  a  major  role  in  our 
foreign  policy.  Let  us  exert  our  every 
legislative  resource  to  Insiu*  that  the 
basic  and  vital  programs  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  are  operated  in  the  most 
economical  and  efficient  manner  while 
we  also  attempt  to  reasonably  Insure  that 
the  Nation's  national  progress  and  inter- 
riatlonal  influence  is  sensibly  and  sub- 
stantially maintained  for  our  own  and 
t^e  world's  betterment. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  very  able  and  dlstin- 
|uished  chairman  and  members  of  his 
oubcommlttee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  restoring 


the  cuts  in  the  special  milk  program  and 
school  lunch  program.  I  was  pleased  to 
vote  to  sustain  these  recommendations  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  full  Committee 
on  ApprcHJriations  last  Friday. 

The  school  lunch  and  special  milk  pro- 
grams are  particular  activities  that  make 
incalculably  great  contributions  to  edu- 
cation, health,  and  the  war  on  poverty. 
They  contribute  greatly  to  the  national 
defeiise  and  strength  of  oiu*  Nation. 
These  programs  enable  a  child  to  eat  a 
well-balanced,  hot  lunch  at  school  for  a 
moderate  price,  provide  children  with 
one-third  to  one-half  their  daily  nutri- 
tional requirements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  many  parts  of  my 
State  and  my  congressional  district,  these 
programs  provide  some  children  with 
their  only  balanced  meal  of  the  day.  If 
adequate  funding  were  not  provided,  tens 
of  thousands  of  children,  now  paying  for 
lunch,  would  be  priced  out  of  the  pro- 
grams and  too  many  other  children,  now 
receiving  free  lunches,  might  well  be  de- 
prived of  needed  nutritional  supplemen- 
tation. I  understand  that  the  average 
lunch  price  in  Massachusetts  is  26  cents. 
However,  this  price  is  reduced  for  chil- 
dren of  low-income  families,  and  some 
children,  because  of  family  circumstances 
receive  free  lunches.  All  children  are 
able  to  eat  the  same  food,  with  their 
friends,  with  no  stigma  attached,  with- 
out placing  undue  strain  on  their  already 
strained  family  budgets.  If  the  cut  Is 
not  restored,  this  happy  situation  would 
not  prevail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time  when  our 
Government  is  spending  millions  of 
dollars  to  rehabilitate  school  dropouts,  is 
enlarging  the  food  stamp  program,  and 
making  a  massive  assault  on  poverty,  it 
would  be  inconsistent  to  curtail  a  pro- 
gram that  not  only  adds  to  health, 
energy,  and  vitality  of  schoolchildren  but 
heli)s  them  to  stay  in  school. 

From  across  Massachusetts  and  from 
my  congressional  district  have  come 
many  requests  from  all  quarters  for  the 
continuation  of  these  programs  at  the 
present  levels.  These  commimlcatlons 
have  come  from  educators,  parents,  busi- 
nessmen— in  fact,  from  all  walks  of  life — 
from  people  who  simply  believe  that  the 
Nation  is  better  served,  its  present  and 
future  a  bit  more  secure,  its  strength  pre- 
served when  its  children  are  healthier, 
happier,  and  better  educated.  These 
programs  go  a  long  way  to  sujcomplish 
these  ends.  They  ought  to  be  preserved 
and  expanded.  This  committee  has  re- 
sponded magnificently  to  this  appeal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  express  the  gratitude 
of  many  of  the  people  of  my  district  for 
the  emphatic  and  decisive  action  taken 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
with  my  remarks  a  sampling  of  the  many 
and  excellent  appeals  that  have  been  di- 
rected to  me,  asking  the  Congress  to  re- 
store the  funds  in  these  most  Important 
programs — the  school  lunch  and  special 
milk  activities: 

Brookunk,  Mass., 

March  9, 1966. 
Hon.  Edwaju)  p.  Boland, 
House  Office  Building.  Washinffton,  DC: 

As  p&renta,  school  lunch  directors  and  nu- 
trition education  supervisors  representing  all 


Massachusetts  communities,  we  the  under- 
signed have  assembled  to  analyze  the  Impact 
of  President  Johnson's  pro{x)8ed  budgetary 
cuts  for  both  the  school  lunch  and  special 
milk  programs. 

We  strongly  oppose  the  proposed  curtail- 
ment or  «23  million  In  the  national  school 
lunch  program  and  »82  mllUon  In  the  special 
milk  program.  These  reductions  would  have 
a  deteriorating  effect  on  the  nutritional  well- 
being  ot  approximately  1.200,000  Massachu- 
setts schoolchildren. 

Nutritional  need  exists  at  all  economic 
levels.  Restricting  these  accomplished  pro- 
grams to  needy  children  only,  thereby  re- 
quiring classroom  teachers  to  apply  a  means 
test  In  order  to  determine  eligibility  Is  cer- 
tainly not  consistent  with  the  President's 
recently  expressed  philosophy  wherein  he 
asks  that  scholarship  aid  be  extended  on  the 
basis  of  ability  to  learn  rather  than  on  the 
ability  to  pay.  We  believe.  In  keeping  wltJi 
this  stated  philosophy,  that  school  limch 
and  mUk  programs  be  permanently  estab- 
lished on  a  basis  of  nutritional  rather  than 
economic  •need. 

We  abhor,  therefore,  any  recommendation 
of  the  executive  branch,  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  converting  both  the  national 
school  lunch  program  and  the  special  milk 
program  Into  welfare  programs.  These  pro- 
grams have  become  an  Integral  part  of  the 
accepted  educational  process  and,  as  such, 
should  be  strengthened  rather  than  weak* 
ened  as  proposed.  Educators  believe  "you 
cannot  teach  a  hungry  child." 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  Join  In  our  cru- 
sade to  protect  the  health  and  physical  fit- 
ness of  all  Massachusetts  schoolchUdren  not 
only    by    advising    the    leadership    of    both 
Houses  of  your  opposition  to  the  proposed 
cuts  but  as  well  by  acquainting  the  appro- 
priate Agricultural  Committee   members  in 
each  congressional  branch  of  your  feelings. 
John  C.  Stalker.  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Department  of  Education. 
Boston;  Thomas  P.  O'Hearn,  Archdio- 
cese of  Boston,  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Boston;   Dorothy  Reed,  George- 
town;     Elizabeth      White,      Oranby; 
Marlon  Moore,  North  Chelmsford. 
Dorothy  H.  Grlffln,  Medford:  Anna  Ra- 
mockl,  Adams;   Dorothy  Pope.  West- 
fleld;    LucUIe   Johnson.    Bolton;    Nell 
Odium,     Pramlngham;     Lola     Carley, 
Needham;    Alfred   Bettencourt,  North 
Dlghton;    Berthana    Richardson.    Or- 
leans;  Marie  Holland.  Canton;   Julius 
Oandella,  Wrentham;  Bertha  Hassard. 
Ashland;  Evelyn  Crew,  Plttsfleld;  Sally 
Matera,  Palmer;  Elsie  Campbell,  Har- 
vard. 
Robert  Thorbum,  Concord;  Esther  Mur- 
phy,  Lowell;    Joyce   Barry,   Wellesley; 
Marlon   Williams,    P'almouth;    Marlon 
Cronan,      Brookllne;      Alice      Hanley, 
Shrewsbury;    Margaret  Martin.  Merrl- 
mac.  West  Newbury,  Groveland;  John 
C.    Stalker,    Boston;    Prances    Cullen, 
Hyde  Park;  Patricia  Wunschell,  Cohas- 
set;  Bertha  Hassard,  Ashland;  Prances 
Speare.  Hopedale;   Ethel  Wright,  Lex- 
ington; Qeorglna  SthlepegrcU,  Brock- 
ton: Ruth  Sutt<in,  Tewkflbury;  Gladya 
Burgank,    Gloucester;    Louise    Watts, 
Weymouth;  Dorothy  L.  Callahan,  Mil- 
ton; Ruth  N,  Edson.  Methuen;  PrlscU- 
la  Richards,  Boston;  Dorothy  Donohue, 
Springfield. 

WaKS  PtTBUC  SCROOXJB, 

Ware,  Moat.,  March  22,  J*M. 
Hon.  Edwahd  P.  BoukKO, 
Congressman  from  Massachusetts, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkak  Congrxssman  Boland:  The  scbod 
committee  of  the  town  of  Ware  has  directed 
me  to  write  to  you  relative  to  the  proposed 
cuts  In  the  Federal  budget  In  the  school 
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lunch    appropriation    ajid    t,he    sp«cUil    milk 
program 

It  18  the  hope  of  the  school  committe*  that 
the  Congress  will  act  to  restore  these  cut» 
for  the  followiii^  re  ij-oi.s 

1.  The  de&irf  •.'  f.a. e  'he  school  lunch 
program  an  edu.-,.r.;  :i.»i  prji?ram  Ln  food  and 
nutrition  ava::..bif  •..  ali  children,  rather 
than  to  change  ::.«"  srii  x.l  lunch  program  to 
a  welfare  pT<  -^jn^  Under  the  exlstliig  pro- 
gram, the  ^■coi;om!ca.Jy  disadvantaged  are 
permitted  tree  '.unchee 

2.  Tlie  econ..in!>'  dlfflcuUy  thai  would  b« 
encountered  by  large  famiUes  that  would  not 
come  under  the  econumlcaily  deprived 
formula. 

ThauK  you  for  your  consideration. 
Respectfully  yours, 

David  M  Rcsskll. 
SupermTeTuienl  of  SchooU. 

Thb  Cooperative  S<;u^x)L  Smvicx 
Centeh,  Univehsity  or  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Amherst   .Wa.^,? .  March  22. 1966. 

E:rA  WtLD  P    BOLAN'U. 

.it-  l/  Representativies, 
h.\-igton,  D.C. 
Dear  Ma.  Boland  :  School  admlnlstratOCT 
.ire  s.aowing  great  concern  about  propoaed 
legliiiation  to  curtail  Federal  reimbursement 
.kiid  surplus  foods  for  school  lunch  program*. 
Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  resolution  unani- 
mously passed  by  the  superintendents  of  the 
iA:hij<:,\  systems  belonging  to  the  Cooperative 
s.  h'.-oi  Service  Center  at  the  University  of 
M:LSSj*;hu5etts.  an  organization  consletlng  of 
54  sc.aool  systems  ;n  Western  New  England. 
We  respectfully  request  your  support  lor 
tills  resolution,  and  trust  that  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  maintain  the  present  school 
lunch  program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Clutord    V,   JONIS, 
Eiecutive  Secretary. 


H 


H'. 


West  SpRiNcriLLD  Public  ScHoot,s, 
West  Springfield,  Mass  ,  March  18,  1966. 
Hon.  Edward  P   Boland, 
House  Office  Buildi'tg. 
Washington,  DC 

HoNOSABLK  Sir  W!i:it  our  children  eat  Is 
Important  for  building  aiid  repairing  body 
tissues;  to  regulate  and  maintain  body  proc- 
esses; and  to  supply  energy  for  body  heat 
and  activity 

Children  eating  weK -balanced  meals  dally 
have  a  greater  chance  to  maintain  good 
health  This  Ls  the  aim  of  all  school  lunch 
.menus,  as  thoy  are  planned  to  meet  at  least 
one-third  of  the  children's  dally  nutritional 
requirements.     Good  food  Is  basic. 

\  school  lunch  program  has  far  reaching 
health  and  educational  benefits  for  pupils 
now  and  throughout  their  lives. 

Let  us  continue  to  serve  our  youth  with 
the  program. 

YourB  truly. 

Chris  Orammaticas, 
School  Superintendent. 
EleBMOtary  school  principals: 
Chester  T.  Somers,  elementary  superin- 
tendent,    Alice    R      Brutnell,    Joseph 
J    DeLeo,  Genevieve  W    Cocchl,  Dor- 
othy    Standlsh      Mary     R      Godfrey, 
Donald  V.  Genrette,  Paul  E   Dion, 
Secondary  school  principals: 

R/ibert    C     Shields     J     Jof<e-.>h     French, 
Robert  I.   Ryan.  James  C    Bampos. 

SotTTH  Hadi  ET  Public  Schools, 
Soutii  H^dley  Falls.  Mass  , 

March  22.  1986. 
Hon    Epvi.\rdP   Boland. 

Hoi..'<c  o'  Represeritatives, 
Washington.  DC 

My  Dear  Mr  Boland  It  again  become* 
neceisary  for  me  to  communicate  with  your 
c,mce  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  recent  ac- 
tion of  the  South  Hadley  Schocl  committee. 

At  their  meeting  on  March  14.  they  unanl- 
mou.^iv  ir..<!tr  icted  me  to  bring  to  your  atten- 


tion their  deep  concern  regarding  the  pro- 
posed cutbacks  In  the  school  lunch  and  spe- 
cial milk  sections  of  the  administrative 
budget.  Their  lengthy  discussion  concerning 
this  legislation  indicated  a  sharp  disagree- 
ment with  the  proposed  budget  reductions. 

Special  note  was  made  of  Senator  Paox- 
MiRK's  Senate  bill  which  would  continue  the 
special  milk  program  on  a  permanent  basis. 

It  Is  our  sincere  desire  that  you  do  all  in 
your  power  to  prevent  the  proposed  reduc- 
tions and,  at  the  same  time,  support  those 
measures  in  existence  or  proposed  that  will 
continue  these  programs  as  have  been  In 
effect  since  1946  and  1954. 

Many  thanks  for  your  attention  to  the 
above  Issues. 

Sincerely, 

Gkealo  W.  Hoak, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  and  Secre- 
tary  to  School  Committee. 

Turn  Public  Schools, 
North  Brookfleld,  East  Brookfleld. 
Mass..  March  18, 1966. 
Hon.  Edwaxo  p.  Boland, 
Representative,    Second    Congressional    Dis- 
trict. House  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dkas    Rkpreskntativ*    Bolamd:   As    super- 
intendent of  schools  for  the  towns  of  North 
Brookfleld  and  East  Brookfleld,  Mass..  I  have 
many    and    varied    responsibilities.      One    of 
them   Includes  protecting  and  malntelnlng 
the  school  Itinch  program. 

Consequently,  I  am  opposed  to  the  proposed 
reduction  In  the  school  Itmch  program.  I 
speak  for  the  school  committees  of  both 
towns;  the  parents  and  taxpayers  of  both 
towns;  as  well  as  for  all  the  1,200  children 
Involved.  Becavise  of  this.  I  appeal  to  you 
to  make  yourself  heard  opposing  this  redxic- 
tlon  In  Federal  ftinds. 
Sincerely, 

Mabtin  D.  Leach, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

BrLCHERTOWN    PTTBLIC   SCHOOLS, 

fleJc/icrtoirn,  Mass..  March  4.  1986. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Representative  Boland:  This  Is  to 
express  my  grave  concern  over  the  serious 
cuu  In  support  for  the  school  lunch  program 
which  are  proposed  by  the  administration. 

We  are  already  feeling  the  impact  of  re- 
duced quantities  of  surplus  foods.  The  out- 
look ahead  Is  for  even  fewer  such  com- 
modities. 

The  proposed  reductions  In  milk  and  lunch 
subsidies  mean  that  the  local  community 
will  simply  have  to  raise  more  money  to  keep 
an  excellent  program  going  or  pass  on  the 
added  costs  to  the  children  who  can  Ul  af- 
ford to  bear  them. 

I  strongly  urge  that  you  do  everything 
possible  to  restore  the  proposed  budget  cuts 
so  that  local  school  districts  may  continue 
operating  at  least  at  present  levels  for  the 
health  and  welfare  of  our  young  people. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Prank  M.  Dunn,  Jr., 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

March  14, 19ee. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC 

Dkar  Congressman  Boland:  This  letter  Is 
regarding  the  proposed  Federal  budget  cut  of 
$98  million  In  the  school  lunch  program  and 
the  special  milk  program. 

Ooncernlng  President  Johnson's  proposed 
cut,  we  feel  such  a  cut  would  Jeopardize  the 
health  and  welfare  of  our  Nation's  children. 
All  children  regardless  of  financial  back- 
ground should  benefit  from  getting  enough 
milk  every  day,  and  they  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  buy  this  milk  at  low  cost. 
Also,  all  children  sho\jld  be  allowed  to  have 
a  good,  well-balanced  lunch  at  low  cost. 


The  school  lunch  program  and  special  milk 
program  play  an  Important  part  In  the  edu- 
cational ptrocess  of  oxir  children.  The  pro- 
posed cut  would  mean  the  end  of  hot  meals 
In  many  schools  and  an  Increase  in  the 
IJrtoes  by  p>oeelbly  60  percent.  Due  to  this  In- 
crease In  prices,  many  children  would  have  to 
bring  lunches  from  home  which  would  not 
be  able  to  match  prtcewlse  or  nutritlonwlse 
the  value  of  the  school  prepared  hot  lunch. 
It  Is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  the  children 
of  this  country  will  be  the  first  to  suffer 
from  this  proposed  budget  cut.  Since  this 
Nation  spends  vast  amounts  of  money  on 
health,  welfare,  and  educatlor  programs  for 
the  rest  o(  the  world,  It  can  certainly  afford 
to  continue  Its  support  for  school  lunch 
programs.  Let  charity  begin  at  home  and 
psrovide  our  Nation's  children  first. 

Since  the  school  lunch  program  Is  non- 
profit and  meals  are  priced  on  a  cost  basis, 
this  proposed  budget  cut  would  mean  still 
further  losses  to  the  schools  due  to  reduc- 
tion In  cash  reimbursement  or  surplus  com- 
modities. Already  there  has  been  a  serious 
depletion  In  surpluses  and  foods  once  con- 
sidered as  stuTJlus  commodities  are  no  longer 
available  to  the  school  lunch  program.  Many 
of  these  surpluses  are  the  hlgh-proteln  foods 
that  are  essential  to  children's  diets. 

We  urge  you,  Congressman,  not  to  sacrifice 
our  children's  nutrition;   speak  out  against 
this  proposed  budget  cut. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Genevieve   T.   Hudzikiewicz, 

Mart  Mruk. 

Helen  Pekcla. 

Valentine  School,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

Springfield  Girls'  Club,  Inc., 
Springfield,  Mass.,  March  18, 1966. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland, 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sib:  The  proposed  cut  In  Federal 
funds  for  special  milk  programs  for  children 
has  Just  been  brought  to  our  attention  by 
John  C.  Stalker,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
School  Lunch  Programs. 

The  Springfield  Girls'  Club  serves  children 
from  needy  and  low  Income  families 
throughout  the  year  and  especially  In  its 
summer  camp  program.  For  the  past  several 
years,  we  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being 
able  to  give  these  children  an  extra  dally 
allotment  of  fresh  milk  because  of  this  fine 
special  milk  program. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  the  future  nutri- 
tional needs  of  children  are  being  over- 
looked— even  the  health  of  our  future  citi- 
zens being  Jeopardized — ^by  the  discontinu- 
ance of  this  program. 

Agencies  such  as  oiu-s — and  there  are  many 
of  them— trying  to  meet  overwhelming  needs 
with  small  budgets  can  attest  to  the  value 
of  the  milk  program.  We  trust  that  you 
will  do  everything  In  your  power  to  restore 
this  aid  to  us. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Beenice  O.  Leslie, 

Executive  Director. 


Camp  Norwich, 
Huntington,  Mass.,  March  7, 1966. 
Representative  Edward  Boland, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Mb.  Boland:  The  Camp  Norwich 
Board  of  Directors  has  Just  been  advUed  by 
Mr.  John  C.  Stalker,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  School  Lunch  Programs,  that  the  spwlal 
supfwrt  for  the  milk  program  and  the  USDA 
commodity  program  is  being  reduced  for  the 
fiscal  year  starting  July  1,  1966. 

During  the  past  several  years  the  Camp 
Norwich  Board  of  Directors  has  been  partic- 
ularly pleased  that  It  was  able  to  partlclpaU 
In  both  of  these  programs  In  order  to  pro- 
vide a  more  nourishing  diet  to  the  c^P*^: 
The  reimbursement  moneys  were  credited 
dlrectlr  to  the  camp  program  to  provide  « 
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reduction  of  normal  fees  as  a  furtho'  benefit 
to  the  people  participating  In  this  private 
agency  program. 

We  would  urge  a  reconsideration  by  the 
Congress  of  this  reduction  In  support,  so 
that  young  people  who  are  attending  camp 
and  summer  schools  may  continue  to  bene- 
fit from  these  programs.  Tour  attention  to 
this  matter  Is  solicited. 
Respectfully, 

Ratmond  J.  Ferguson,  Jr., 

Executive  Secretary. 

Pioneer  Valley 
Girl  Scout  Counctl,  Inc.. 
Springfield.  Mass.,  March  17, 1966. 
Dear  Sir:  I  should  like  to  request  that  you 
do  all    within    your    power    to    support    the 
restoration  of  fimds  for  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram and  for  USDA  commodities  for  use  In 
summer  camps. 

My  special  Interest  lies  with  the  camps 
operated  by  the  Pioneer  Valley  Girl  Scout 
Council  of  Springfield.  Mass.,  where  for  many 
years  the  special  milk  program  and  the  use 
of  surplus  foods  have  helped  to  keep  camp 
fees  within  the  reach  of  girls  from  lower 
ir.come  groups.  An  Increase  In  fees  which 
might  be  necessitated  by  loss  of  these  aids 
could  create  real  hardship  for  many  families, 
or  make  It  impossible  for  many  children  to 
have  the  advantages  of  summer  camp. 

Any  effort  you  may  be  able  to  make  In  this 
area  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bertha  Mead, 
Mrs.  Milton  Mead, 

President. 

Agawam  Junior  High  School. 
Agawam.  Mass.,  March  17, 1966. 
Hon,  Edward  P.  Boland, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Boland:  For  the  20 
years  of  Its  existence,  I  have  worked  In  the 
school  lunch  program  at  the  Agawam  Junior 
High  School.  During  this  time  I  have  seen 
the  local  program  grow  to  the  point  where 
it  is  definitely  filling  a  need.  Curtailment 
of  the  Federal  funds  and  the  resulting  In- 
crease In  the  cost  of  a  meal,  I  am  sure,  will 
make  It  Impossible  for  students  who  need  a 
hot  lunch  to  afford  to  get  one. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Florence  Wojnarowicz, 

School  Luiich  Manager. 


Safe  DEPosrr  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass.,  March  11, 1966. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washingtcm,  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Boland:  I  should  like 
to  request  that  you  do  all  within  your  power 
to  support  the  restoration  of  funds  for  the 
Bpeclal  milk  program  and  for  USDA  com- 
modities for  use  In  summer  camps. 

My  special  Interest  lies  with  the  camps 
operated  by  the  Pioneer  Valley  Girl  Scout 
Council  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  where  for  many 
years  the  special  milk  program  and  the  use 
of  surplus  foods  have  helped  to  keep  camp 
fees  within  the  reach  of  girls  from  lower  in- 
come groups.  An  Increase  In  fees  which 
Slight  be  necessitated  by  loss  of  these  aids 
could  create  real  hardship  for  many  families, 
or  make  it  Impossible  for  many  children  to 
have  the  advantages  of  summer  camp. 

Any  effort  you  may  be  able  to  make  In  this 
area  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Respectfully,  i 

Whitnet  C,  Stiles, 

Treasurer. 

Chapin  Street  PTA, 
Ludlow,  Mass .,  ApHl  18,1966. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland. 
I^ouse  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Boland:  The  Chapin  Street  PTA 
01  Ludlow  Is  deeply  concerned  with  the  pro- 


posed budget  cuts  In  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram which  will  reduce  the  school  lunch 
appropriation  by  $19  million.  The  proposed 
cut  In  the  school  lunch  budget  would  mean 
an  Increase  in  the  prices  of  the  lunch.  This 
could  well  mean  the  end  of  the  hot  lunch 
program  In  Ludlow,  as  It  Is  a  certainty  that 
many  more  children  will  carry  their  lunch 
to  school. 

We  ask  that  you  give  this  proposed  budget 
cut  your  deepest  consideration  and  vote 
against  It.  It  can  prove  to  be  nothing  but 
detrimental  to  the  communities  In  which 
many  children  will  no  longer  be  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  very  worthwile  program. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Phyllis  Bernatowicz 
Mrs.  Stanley  Bernatowicz, 
Secretary,  Chapin  Street  PTA. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  In  ex- 
pressing my  support  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  1967,  I  wish  to 
extend  commendations  to  the  able  chair- 
man and  members  of  the  committee  for 
their  painstaking  work  on  the  measure 
before  the  House.  My  colleagues  are 
aware  that  the  administration  singled 
out  agricultural  activities  for  drastic 
budget  reductions  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
As  a  result  of  these  proposals,  the  com- 
mittee was  faced  with  an  unusually  large 
number  of  congressional  and  public  wit- 
nesses seeking  restoration  of  many  of 
the  proposed  reductions.  Throughout 
the  many  hours  of  hearings,  the  mem- 
bers demonstrated  patience  and  under- 
standing of  public  desires. 

The  bill  before  the  House  truly  repre- 
sents the  "will  of  the  people."  And 
equally  important,  it  will  allow  the  Nation 
to  maintain  its  unparalleled  leadership 
role  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  In  addi- 
tion, many  longstanding  and  popular 
Federal-State  directed  agriculture  pro- 
grams will  be  continued  for  the  benefit 
of  rural  America. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  note  that 
the  committee  has  reversed  the  direction 
proposed  in  the  1967  budget.  The  resto- 
ration of  $12,204,400  for  Agriculture  Re- 
search Service  is  important  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Under  the  proposed  reduc- 
tions, wheat  research  would  have  been 
virtually  eliminated  In  our  area.  These 
funds  will  allow  the  research  programs 
to  continue  with  far-reaching  benefits. 
Funds  were  also  restored  for  Cooperative 
Research  Service,  special  milk  and  school 
lunch  programs,  and  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
was  approved  at  the  present  year's  level. 
I  concur  with  the  above  actions. 

I  also  favor  the  committee's  disap- 
proval of  the  administration  proposal  to 
shift  $10  miUion  in  payments  to  States 
from  formula  provisions  of  section  3(c) 
to  nonformula  provisions  of  section  3(d) 
of  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  My  support  is 
further  directed  to  the  committee's  ac- 
tion restoring  the  rural  electrification 
and  telephone  authorizations  to  the  1966 
level,  with  appropriate  contingency  re- 
serves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  author- 
ized $380,000  beyond  the  administration 
budget  for  construction  of  a  soil  and  wa- 
ter laboratory  at  Pendleton,  Oreg.  This 
facility  will  conduct  research  to  develop 
technology  to  insure  the  preservation  of 
our  most  fertile  soils  and  the  better  utili- 
zation of  soil  moistures.    I  want  to  ex- 


tend my  thanks  to  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  their 
understanding  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance in  getting  this  project  -underway. 
It  Is  of  great  Importance  to  me  and  the 
citizens  of  my  congressional  district. 

I  xu-ge  my  fellow  Members  to  join  In 
supporting  the  total  appropriation  of 
$6,909,027,000  included  in  this  bill.  It  is 
vital  to  our  continued  leadership  In  the 
field  of  agriculture,  and  to  the  well-being 
of  the  citizens  of  rural  America. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  H.R.  14596,  and  especially  to 
congratulate  all  those  who  rallied  to  de- 
fend the  school  lunch  program. 

Food  for  children  is  our  best  invest- 
ment. Children  are  not  only  our  indi- 
vidual pride  and  joy,  they  are  the  Na- 
tion's hope  for  the  future.  EKirlng  their 
school  years — years  of  rapid  growth  and 
development — they  build  the  muscle,  the 
nerve,  the  heart  and  the  brain  with  which 
they  will  serve  themselves  and  their  Na- 
tion for  all  the  years  and  decades  they 
will  have  on  earth.  The  deficiencies  of 
diet,  the  malnutritions  of  that  period, 
comes  back  later  to  haunt  us  as  a  nation. 
All  too  frequently  we  pay  the  bitter  cost 
in  terms  of  youth  unable  to  pass  health 
examinations;  in  lUness,  hospitalization, 
and  even  death  during  the  productive 
years  of  life;  and  perhaps  most  serious, 
in  a  lack  of  robust  health  and  energy  of 
people  who  otherwise  would  make  more 
adequate  contributions  to  society. 

Fully  restored,  this  fund  Is  not  actually 
a  costly  program.  In  fiscal  year  1966  the 
Federal  contribution  per  lunch  was  about 
10  cents,  of  which  AV2  cents  was  cash  and 
5V2  cents  was  in  the  form  of  usable  com- 
modities. This  is  indeed  a  small  price  to 
pay  to  assure  one  good  meal  of  vital  pro- 
tective and  energy  foods  for  a  growing 
child.  These  programs  have  done  more 
than  any  other  Federal  program  to  im- 
prove diet  for  millions  of  our  children. 
To  continue,  even  to  expand  the  program 
would  be  consistent  with  our  laudable 
efforts  in  fighting  malnutrition. 

Even  so,  it  is  not  easy  to  buck  the 
budget  proposals  in  the  face  of  the  vari- 
ous and  several  understandable  pressures 
for  economy  more  generally.  Hence 
those  who  have  stood  firm  for  food  for 
our  children  are  to  be  thanked  and  con- 
gratulated for  their  hard  sense  and  cour- 
age In  a  good  cause. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  action  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives this  afternoon  is  extremely  gratify- 
ing to  those  of  us  who  have  been  working 
so  hard  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of 
funds  vital  to  agricultural  programs. 

The  school  lunch  and  milk  programs 
have  proven  themselves  over  the  years 
and  I  would  have  hated  to  have  had  any- 
thing happen  to  them. 

I  am  sure  all  lowans  are  pleased  with 
this  action  of  Congress.  Not  only  are 
we  concerned  for  the  health  and  welfare 
of  our  schoolchildren,  but  we  are  con- 
cerned for  the  long-term  effects  that  soil 
and  water  conservation  will  have  on  our 
Nation. 

The  administration  efforts  to  reduce 
expenditures  are  necessary  and  com- 
mendable, but  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot 
agree  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  were  wise.  Econ- 
omy in  Government  is  Important,  but  it 
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would  have  brrn  extremely  shortsighted 
and  iSilse  economy  to  make  cuta  In  pro- 
grams that  are  so  vital  to  the  productive 
capacity  of  our  country. 

The  actions  of  some  of  my  colleagues 
distressed  me  a  great  deal.  Minority  ef- 
forts to  cut  funds  for  soli  conservation, 
REA  loans,  and  the  FHA  procram  were 
ill  conceived  and  politically  inspired,  I 
do  not  believe  lowans  favor  this  kind  of 
economy.  I  am  pleaded  with  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

Mr.  XTVIAN  Mr  Chairman  most  of 
the  programs  funded  in  H.R  14596,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  approprla- 
tior..>  bill  for  fi.'iral  year  1967,  are  pro- 
grams to  assure  adequate  market  prices 
to  fai-mr-rs  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation:  or  to  support  re- 
search to  stimulate  future  productivity  of 
farm  lands:  or  to  aid  rural  commimltles 
to  develop  needed  economic  re.sources. 
However,  two  particular  programs  in  this 
bill  directly  affect  not  onlv  farmers  but 
also  a  very  broad  cross  section  of  Amer- 
ican citizens:  the  special  milk  program 
and  the  school  lunch  program 

The  Federal  Government  has  contrib- 
uted to  school  lunch  programs  since 
1936.  Since  then,  probably  a  hundred 
million  children  have  had  the  benefit  of 
a  dally  half-pint  of  milk,  and  of  very 
reasonably  priced  hot  lunches  In  1965, 
for  example,  dally  hot  lunches  were 
served  at  reduced  cost  to  18  million  chil- 
dren in  71.000  public  and  nonprofit 
schools 

President  Johnson  early  this  year  sug- 
gested that  the  special  milk  and  school 
lunch  programs  be  limited  to  children 
of  poor  families  and  that  the  funds 
therebv  saved  be  used  to  provide  hot 
breakfasts  also  His  proposal  has  evi- 
dent merit  But  educators  in  my  dis- 
trict tell  nie  that  they  are  most  anxious 
to  avoid  any  legislative  requirement  to 
Identify  the  children  of  the  poor  to  their 
schoolmates,  for  they  believe  all  the  chil- 
dren win  be  detrimentally  affected. 
Therefore,  I  support  the  Agriculture 
Committee's  recommendation  to  continue 
the  special  milk  and  hot  lunch  programs 
as  presently  authorized. 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
passage  of  H.R,  14596  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  good  news,  not  only  to  school  adminis- 
trators and  teachers,  but  to  parents  and 
children  in  schools  throughout  the 
United  States,  We  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  to  Its  chairman,  Congressman 
Whitten 

The  restoration  of  funds  for  the  school 
lunch  program  and  tiie  special  milk  pro- 
gram deserve  universal  approval.  In 
Ohio,  we  are  especially  grateful  for  the 
restoration  of  funds  for  the  extension 
8er\  ice  and  research. 

When  I  testified  before  the  subcom- 
mittee on  March  21,  I  was  able  to  pre- 
sent a  complete  picture  of  the  disastrous 
efTecLs  if  the  reduction  recommended  by 
the  Budget  Bureau  was  allowed  to  stand, 
I  received  valuable  information  concern- 
ing the  operation  of  the  program  and 
pointing  out  the  need  for  continuation  of 


adequate  appropriations  from  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Harold  T,  Nichols,  superintendent  of 
Newark  city  schools;  Leroy  Watt,  sup- 
erintendent of  schools,  Wooster  City 
schools.  Wooster,  Ohio;  W.  H.  Hauen- 
stein.  superintendent,  Rittman  public 
schools;  Roy  D.  McKlnley,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Coshocton  public 
schools:  David  V.  Shelby,  superintendent, 
Cambridge  city  schools:  Richard  H. 
Jordan,  superintendent  of  schools, 
LoudonviUe-PerrysvlUe  Exempted  Village 
School.  Loudonville,  Ohio. 

Wallace  E.  Blake,  superintendent, 
Zanesville  city  schools ;  J.  L.  Balrd,  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Ashland  city 
schools;  Harold  Sebold,  superintendent. 
Licking  County  public  schools. 

John  R.  Lea,  county  superintendent, 
Wayne  County  public  schools;  Earl  J. 
Weikel.  superintendent.  Ashland  County 
public  schools;  Walter  C.  Havey.  super- 
intendent. Coshocton  County  schools; 
Robert  P.  Murphy,  county  superintend- 
ent, Guernsey  County  public  schools; 
E.  J.  Miller,  county  superintendent. 
Holmes  County  public  schools;  A.  O. 
Tom.  Muskingum  County  public  schools. 
These  statements  were  of  great  assist- 
ance to  me  In  my  attempt  to  present  an 
effective  argiunent  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

I  am  also  happy  that  the  House  adopt- 
ed the  amendment  to  prohibit  the  sale 
of  agricultural  commodities  to  any  na- 
tion which  sells  or  furnishes  or  which 
permits  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  regis- 
try to  transport  to  North  Vietnam  any 
equipment,  material,  or  commodities  so 
long  as  North  Vietnam  is  governed  by  the 
Communist  regime.  Certainly  we  should 
not  help  in  any  way  those  nations  who 
help  our  enemies.  This  was  a  good 
amendment  and  I  hope  a  similar  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill  and  any  other  bill  providing  for  as- 
sistance to  other  nations.  I  was  happy  to 
vote  for  the  amendment  and  the  bill  as 
amended. 

Mr.  SCHI8LER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  see  the  appropriations  bill  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated eigencies  passed  in  a  form  which 
will  not  Impair  what  I  consider  some  of 
the  finest  programs  carried  on  in  the  Na- 
tion. I  have  been  opposed  to  a  lot  of 
suggestions  made  in  recent  weeks  for 
cutting  this  and  that  out  of  the  appro- 
priations measure. 

I  was  particularly  concerned  aboirt 
proposed  reductions  in  the  budget  that 
would  have  curtailed  our  programs  for 
milk  and  school  limches.  I  was  like- 
wise opposed  to  budget  reductions  that 
would  have  affected  such  vital  programs 
as  agricultural  research,  insect  and  dis- 
ease control,  soil  and  water  conservation, 
agricultural  conservation,  agricultural 
extension  services,  and  rural  electrifica- 
tion and  telephone  programs. 

Some  days  ago  I  filed  a  statement  with 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  this 
House  expressing  strong  opposition  to 
the  proposed  cuts  for  the  school  lunch 
and  special  milk  programs.  I  did  not 
feel  that  it  is  sound  or  Just  economic 
policy  to  take  fimds  from  present  proj- 


ects In  order  to  support  the  child  nutri- 
tional progrtun  or  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

I  fully  recognize  the  need  to  extend 
benefits  of  the  lunch  and  milk  program  to 
children  not  now  covered.  But  I  do  not 
agree  that  such  undertakings  should  be 
financed  by  cutting  an  existing  program 
of  long-established  value. 

All  children  are  entitled  to  share  in 
the  benefits  of  a  nutritional  program,  ir- 
respective of  their  family  income  level. 
As  a  former  schoolteacher,  and  a  former 
administrator,  I  am  very  familiar  with 
the  value  of  milk  and  a  hot  lunch  every 
day  for  all  students. 

For  a  Nation  with  an  abundance  of 
foodstuffs  to  such  an  extent  that  we  can 
send  billions  of  tons  of  surplus  around  the 
world,  it  seems  absurd  that  we  cannot 
supply  milk  and  lunches  for  our  own 
schoolchildren.  I  agree  that  we  should 
Include  those  children  from  low-income 
families  in  certain  areas  of  the  Nation 
who  are  not  presently  sharing  in  this  nu- 
trition program.  But  let  us  do  this  by 
increasing,  not  decreasing,  food  and  milk 
funds  so  that  all  children  will  be  covered. 

Because  of  my  strong  feeling  and  con- 
cern about  this  matter.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
introduced  a  bill  that  would  have  accom- 
plished the  same  objective  that  became 
a  reality  here  today  with  the  passage  of 
this  appropriation  bill.  The  purpose  of 
my  bill  was  to  forestall  any  cutbacks  in 
these  vital  school  programs.  The  sup- 
port of  so  many  colleagues  in  favor  of 
the  appropriation  bill  has  made  any 
further  action  unnecessary  because  we 
have  achieved  our  goal  by  restoring  the 
cuts  in  the  budget. 

No  segment  of  our  population  is  more 
important  to  the  country  than  our  chil- 
dren. No  better  program  relating  to  nu- 
trition has  ever  been  undertaken  by  the 
Federal  Government  than  the  milk  and 
hot  lunch  projects.  In  many  instances, 
the  milk  and  hot  lunch  consumed  at 
school  tiUTi  out  to  be  the  only  major 
nutritional  benefits  available  to  thou- 
sands of  children  during  the  day. 

The  special  milk  program  ha,s  been  in 
operation  In  our  schools  since  1954,  While 
it  requires  extra  work  on  the  part  of 
teachers  and  school  administrators,  it 
has  enthusiastic  support  from  school  per- 
sonnel because  its  benefits  are  readily 
apparent.  I  helped  administer  such  a 
program  in  connection  with  my  duties 
as  a  teacher  and  principal.  I  am  very 
much  aware  of  what  this  program  can 
do  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  our  chil- 
dren, and  I  know  that  parents  are  very 
much  In  favor  of  it, 

I  was  also  opposed  to  reductions  which 
might  have  seriously  crippled  certain 
services  and  activities  in  the  agricultural 
field.  I  enumerated  these  earlier,  Mr 
Speaker,  and  I  shall  only  say  again  that 
restoration  of  most  of  these  proposed 
cutbacks  have  reaffirmed  our  support  for 
programs  that  have  proven  successful 
over  the  years.  This  means  that  our 
farmers  will  continue  to  utilize  the  vital 
specialized  services  offered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  I  am  not 
interested  now  or  in  the  future,  MT' 
Speaker,  in  participating  in  any  efforts 
that  might  create  a  situation  leading  to  a 
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food  deficit  In  this  Nation.  Rather,  I  am 
determined  to  see  us  maintain  our  pres- 
ent abundance.  Agriculture  is  the  very 
basis  of  our  personal  well-being  and  the 
^ey  to  our  national  prosperity  and  inter- 
national strength,  and  I  want  to  see  It 
stay  that  way. 

Passage  of  this  bill  today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
represents  a  victory  for  every  school- 
child  who  participates  In  the  school 
lunch  and  milk  programs.  It  likewise 
represents  a  victory  for  every  farmer  in- 
terested in  a  sound  and  healthy  program 
for  agriculture. 

Through  the  mail  that  has  come  to  us 
from  our  home  districts  and  through  our 
personal  visits  to  our  districts  in  recent 
weeks,  we  have  determined  the  feelings 
of  the  people  on  these  vital  issues,  Mr. 
Speaker.  By  voting  as  we  have  here 
today,  we  are  working  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
know  this  is  a  good  program. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  acted  wisely  in 
restoring  the  funds  for  the  school  milk 
program  and  the  school  lunch  program. 
These  programs  benefit  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's youth  who  otherwise  would  not 
know  the  nutritional  value  of  our  agri- 
cultural abundance 

As  early  as  February  10.  I  delivered  a 
speech  on  this  fioor,  deploring  the  Budget 
Bureau's  decision  to  recommend  that  the 
school  milk  and  school  lunch  program  be 
pinched  thin.  The  special  milk  program 
was  to  be  reduced  from  $103  to  $21  mil- 
lion: the  school  limch  program  from  $157 
to  $138  million. 

I  deplored  that  cutback  in  the  same 
way  in  which  I  have  deplored  the  other 
self-administered  cuts  in  the  Great  So- 
ciety's programs.  The  Budget  Bureau 
boasts  that  it  has  reduced  spending  for 
new  Great  Society  programs  from  the 
$3,9  billion  authorized  last  year,  to  $2.3 
billion, 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  House  will 
play  Florence  Nightingale  and  refuse  to 
let  the  Great  Society's  school  milk  and 
school  lunch  program  go  imaided  when 
slashed  by  the  administration.  These 
programs  will  be  restored  to  full  strength. 

In  the  same  spirit  I  call  on  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  In  an  effort  to  con- 
tinue to  assist  Great  Society  programs. 
In  the  name  of  the  sick  and  the  poor  and 
the  needy  I  urge  that  this  action  serve 
as  a  precedent  and  not  an  exception. 

I  also  call  on  our  Republican  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to  join  in 
this  effort.  In  a  recent  press  conference, 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford] 
pointed  out  that  the  Republicans  were 
working  to  restore  the  funds  for  the 
school  milk  program.  One  is  tempted  to 
think  that  this  effort  was  prompted  by 
an  interest  in  the  farmer  rather  than  by 
an  Interest  in  the  schoolchildren  them- 
selves. This  bill  appropriates  $6.9  bil- 
lion for  agriculture.  The  committee  has 
restored  other  proposed  cuts  in  addition 
to  the  milk  and  lunch  programs.  I  sus- 
pect that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr 
Bow]  will  not  offer  his  5  percent  susross- 
the-board  amendment  today. 

But  perhaps  the  Republican  effort  on 
the  school  milk  and  lunch  programs  Is 


genuine.  I  challenge  my  Republican  col- 
leagues to  prove  that  their  Impulses  were 
truly  humanitarian,  by  voting  for  a  res- 
toration of  funds  for  education,  for 
medical  facilities,  and  for  housing  when 
the  pertinent  appropriations  bills  are  lie- 
fore  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
later  before  the  House. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  committee  upon  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  continuation  of  the 
school  lunch  and  milk  programs. 

In  my  opinion,  these  programs  are  ex- 
tremely vital,  and  I  cannot  conceive  of 
any  sound  reason  for  cutting  them. 
Further.  I  am  shocked  that  anyone  in 
this  Government  should  move  to  cut 
funds  that  mean  so  much  to  so  many  of 
our  schoolchildren  and  to  local  commu- 
nities throughout  the  country. 

Congress  can  and  will  restore  these 
funds,  and  provide  adequate  funds  for 
these  valued,  worthy  programs,  I  am 
sure.  But,  unfortunately,  we  do  not  have 
the  power  to  compel  Government  depart- 
ments to  spend  funds  which  we  appropri- 
ate, and  that  to  my  mind  is  a  serious 
defect  in  this  free  government  of  ours 
that  will  have  to  be  remedied  constitu- 
tionally one  of  these  days — the  sooner, 
the  better — if  this  Government  is  to  be 
rid  of  dictatorial  features,  entirely  alien 
to  democracy. 

Mr.  MICHEL,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time- 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  ask  that 
the  Clerk  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN,    The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

COOPEKATIVE    STATX    BESEAECH    8EBVTCE 

Payments  and  expenses 
For  paymenta  to  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  for  grants  for  cooperative  forestry 
and  other  research,  for  facilities,  and  for 
other  expenses,  Including  e48,113,000,  to  carry 
Into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act, 
approved  March  2,  1887,  as  amended  by  the 
Act  approved  August  11.  1956  (7  U.S.C,  361a- 
3611),  Including  administration  by  the 
tJnlted  States  Department  of  Agriculture; 
$2,500,000  lor  grants  for  cooperative  forestry 
research  under  the  Act  approved  October  10, 
1962  (16  U.S.C.  582ft-682a-7) ;  $2,000,000  in 
addition  to  funds  otherwise  available  for 
contracts  and  grants  for  scientific  research 
under  the  Act  of  August  4,  1965  (79  SUt. 
431);  $2,000,000  for  grants  for  facilities  un- 
der the  Act  approved  July  22,  1963  (77  Stat. 
90);  $310,000  for  penalty  mall  costs  of  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  under  section 
6  of  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887,  as  amended;  and 
$304,000  for  necessary  expenses  of  the  Co- 
operative State  Research  Service,  including 
administration  of  payments  to  State  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations,  funds  for  em- 
ployment pursuant  to  the  second  sentence 
of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944 
(5  U.S.C.  674),  and  not  to  exceed  $50,000  for 
employment  under  section  15  of  the  Act  of 
A\igU8t  2,  1946  (5  n.S.C.  65a);  In  aU,  $55,- 
227,000. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  only 
to  engage  In  a  bit  of  colloquy  here  with 
my  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whittin] 
with  reference  to  this  item  of  coopera- 
tive State  research  where  we  have  an 
amount  aggregating  $48,113,000  and  sev- 
eral other  items.    We  do  not  single  out 


here  $400,000  for  production  research  for 
soybeans.  Surely  It  would  be  the  con- 
tention of  the  chairman;  would  it  not, 
that  that  work  would  go  forward  with 
roughly  that  amount  of  $400,000,  for  pro- 
duction research  on  soybeans? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  committee  In 
transferring  these  funds  from  the  indi- 
vidual item  over  to  this  item,  to  be  certain 
that  the  work  is  carried  on  in  the  in- 
creased amount  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned. I  would  take  this  time  to  say  that 
one  of  the  bright  spots  in  overall  Ameri- 
can stgriculture  is  the  soybean  and  I  think 
this  would  be  a  very  fine  Investment  and 
it  certainly  was  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  do  as  the  gentleman  suggests. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  would  say  further  for  the  record, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Nation's  farmers  are 
being  urged  to  plant  more  soybeans  this 
spring  to  meet  an  unprecedented  need 
for  this  versatile  crop.  Its  vital  oil  and 
protein  supply  Is  in  great  demand. 

This  is  significant  to  farmers  of  my 
own  district,  who  produced  10,547,000 
bushels  of  soybeans  on  373,800  acres  In 
1964,  according  to  the  latest  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  figures  available  for 
county  production. 

Undoubtedly,  figures  for  1965  will  show 
an  Incresise  In  production  In  my  district 
in  1965  when  Illinois  production  soared 
to  174  million  bushels,  an  Increase  of  30 
million  bushels  over  1964,  putting  the 
State  far  ahead  as  the  leading  soybean 
producing  State  in  the  country. 

And  yet  more  soybeans  are  needed. 
The  National  Soybean  Crop  Improvement 
Council  of  Urbana,  HI,,  In  conjunction 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
is  urging  farmers  to  plant  more  soybeans 
this  spring  and  increase  their  yields  with 
better  methods  and  management.  The 
goal  of  a  nationwide  drive  is  3,5  million 
more  acres,  nearly  10  percent  more  than 
last  year's  national  planting  of  34.5  mil- 
lion acres. 

There  Is  a  great  need  for  soyt)ean's  rich 
protein  not  only  for  livestock  and  poultry 
feeds  and  msJiy  other  product  uses,  but 
to  feed  the  undernourished  millions  of 
the  world  in  the  war  on  hunger. 

The  National  Soybean  Crop  Improve- 
ment Council  points  out  also  advantages 
to  the  farmer  In  growing  soybeans.  Re- 
quiring less  cost  and  labor  than  many 
other  profitable  crops,  soybeans  have 
definitely  come  into  their  own  as  a 
"money"  crop. 

By  improving  control  of  weeds  and 
insects,  better  selection  of  adaptable 
seeds.  Improved  harvesting  practices, 
yields  of  from  10  to  15  bushels  above  the 
national  average  of  25  bushels  to  the 
acre  are  possible  the  council  points  out 
in  a  special  issue  of  its  publication.  Soy- 
bean News,  which  Is  avsiilable  to  farmers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
xoaictrLTUiAi-  stabiuzatton  aito  oonbbivation 

SKBVICK 

Expenses,  Affriculturai  stabiliMation  and 
Conservation  Service 

For  necessary  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Agricultural  Stabilisation  and  Conserva- 
tion Service,  Including  expenses  to  formulate 
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and  oarry  out  pro«:rains  authorized  by  title 
III  of  the  A^icuJtural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1JJ8  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1301-1393);  Sugw 
Act 'A  1948,  a«  amended  (7USC  1101-11«1); 
<ie<-'.\ons  7  to  15.  16(a>.  16(d).  16(e),  16(f). 
unci  ;7  of  the  Sot!  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  a.s  amended  (16  U.S  C  SOOg- 
5SOq:  7  VSC  1010 -1011  i:  subtitles  B  and 
C  ■>'.  the  Soil  Bank  Act  (7  USC.  1831-1837, 
:80'^  1814.  and  I8I61:  and  laws  pertaining 
to  the  Comm.xl;ty  Credit  Corp<.;ratlon.  »126.- 
558 IXK)  Pr'3v:d''d  Ti\d:  In  addition,  not  to 
e'cr-pe<I  $75  8*^3,600  may  be  trnnsferred  to  and 
rAe-rgf^d  wl'h  this  appr-  prlatlon  from  the 
Commodl'y  Credit  Corporation  fuiid  (In- 
rludinz  not  to  exceed  *3Q,0<J8,0OO  under  the 
limitation  on  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
adnunKstratlve  e.xpensesi  :  Provided  furttier. 
That  other  fund*  made  available  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  for  authorized  activities  may  be  ad- 
var.ced  to  and  merged  with  this  appropria- 
tion: Provided  further,  That  no  part  of  the 
funds  appropriated  or  made  available  under 
this  Act  shall  be  used  ( 1 1  to  Influence  the 
vote  In  any  referendum:  (2|  to  Influence 
agrlculturai  legislation,  except  as  permitted 
in  18  U.S.C.  1913:  or  i3)  for  salaries  or  other 
expenses  of  members  of  county  and  com- 
munity committees  established  pursuant  to 
section  81b  I  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  .^ct.  as  amended,  for  en- 
gaging In  any  activities  other  than  advisory 
and  supervisory  duties  and  delegated  pro- 
gram functions  prescribed  in  administrative 
regulations. 

AMENDMKNT    OtTERXD    BY    MR      WHITTKN 

Mr  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
ffr  ail  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  a*  follow.<;- 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  WHimN;    On 

pajge  20.  line  24  strike  out  •■«128.568,0O0"  and 
Insert  "$128  558  000  " 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer the  amendment  on  behalf  of  the 
committee.  The  committee  made  a  re- 
duction of  $11,074,000  in  this  agency.  In- 
cluding CCC  transfers  for  administra- 
tive expenses.  A  further  review  of  the 
workload  of  the  agency,  particularly 
with  reference  to  performance  under 
contracts  signed  by  tlie  Government, 
which  will  cost  in  excess  of  $1  billion  an- 
nually, causes  us  to  believe  that  perhaps 
we  had  been  a  little  too  tight  on  this 
item.  In  order  to  make  certain  that 
ihe-e  are  sufficient  funds  to  make  ade- 
quate performance  checks  and  to  keep 
Hie  county  and  State  offices  at  a  level 
where  this  job  car.  be  performed.  I  have 
offered  thl;^  amendment  after  checking 
with  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  also  announce  at  tlii.s  time  that  sub- 
sequently an  amendment  will  be  offered 
to  reduce  tiie  amount  of  the  cropland 
adj  istment  program  bv  $35  million.  So 
Willie  we  svould  increase  the  amount  of 
this  program,  later  we  shall  offer  an 
amendment  which  will  save  S3,5  million. 
which  come.^  from  the  fact  that  we  are 
cunvniced  'hat  the  fund.*;  will  not  be 
needed 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  suKcest  that  the 
nmeadment  be  adopte<l 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  21.  line  3: 

Sugar  act  program 

For  necessary  expenaes  to  carry  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  (7 
U.S.C.  1101-1161).  WO.000.000,  to  remain 
available  until  June  30  of  the  next  succeeding 
flscal  year. 

AMENDMKNT    OITEREI)    BT    MR.    nNOLXT 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  sis  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pindlet:  On 
page  21.  on  line  23,  strike  the  period,  and 
Insert  a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided, 
That  none  of  these  funds  shall  be  used  to 
matte  payments  exceeding  In  the  aggregate 
IIOO.OOO  to  any  sugar  producer." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
year  an  amendment  wtis  offered  to  im- 
pose a  $50,000-a-year  top  on  the  amount 
that  any  farmer  could  get  under  any 
single  farm  program.  The  figure  placed 
in  this  amendment  Is  twice  that.  It  Is 
$100,000  a  year.  Almost  any  figure  from 
that  figure  on  down  would  have  been 
quite  appropriate,  in  my  view. 

These  past  few  months  I  have  asked 
my  constituents  In  a  survey  if  they 
would  favor  a  $3.000-a-year  limitation 
on  direct  payments  to  farmers.  The 
answer  is  overwhelmingly  affirmative, 
about  5  to  1.  I  am  sure  they  they  would 
certainly  be  In  accord  with  a  limitation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  paying  $100,000  a 
year  out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  a  single 
sugar  producer  is  a  very  generous  act, 
particularly  at  a  time  like  this,  when  we 
have  budget  problems  and  when  there 
are  inflationary  pressures  which  can  be 
traced  directly  to  Government  fiscal  pol- 
icies. So  I  hope  that  this  body  will  be 
In  accord  with  this  moderate  limitation 
upon  payments  to  any  single  sugar  pro- 
ducer. 

As  I  mentioned  a  little  earlier  today, 
the  top  25  payments  to  sugar  producers 
ranged  from  a  high  of  over  $1  million  a 
year  to  a  low  of  over  $100,000  a  year. 
This  amendment  would  apply,  at  the 
most,  to  about  25  or  30  individual  sugar 
producers  In  this  country.  They  would 
not  be  impoverished,  because  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  would  still  be 
authorized  to  make  the  very  munificent 
payment  of  $100,000  a  year. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  from  a  small 
farm  area.  I  grew  up  on  a  small  farm. 
I  do  not  believe  there  Is  anyone  in  Con- 
gress who  has  a  deeper  and  greater  feel- 
ing for  the  small  farmer  than  I  do.  But 
the  secret  of  success  of  our  economy  has 
been  that  farming,  like  automobile 
building,  and  many  other  things,  has 
gotten  to  a  point  where  it  is  done  on  a 
commercial  scale.  If  we  attempt  here 
to  push  back  the  amount  of  participation 
in  producing  sugar,  sugar  will  be  sold  at 
$1  a  pound.   I  say  that  advisedly. 

The  sections  which  will  be  affected  nm 
from  Hawaii  to  Puerto  Rico,  through  the 
beet  areas  of  the  West,  throughout  the 


United  States,  and  Southern  States  into 
Florida. 

Let  me  explain  to  you  what  is  involved. 
This  is  about  the  only  nation  through- 
out recent  history  which  has  had  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  sugar  at  a  reasonable 
price.  Even  when  other  things  h»ve 
gone  up  tremendously,  sugar  has  been  in 
ample  supply  and  has  been  reasonably 
cheap,  as  compared  with  prices  in  other 
coimtrles. 

The  Government  levies  a  processing 
tax  on  sugar,  which  is  a  part  of  this  re- 
tail price.  Nothwlthstanding  that,  the 
retail  price  is  at  a  very  low  level,  com- 
paratively. 

These  payments  of  taxes  go  to  the 
Treasury  and  form  a  basis  for  paying 
out  money  to  the  producers  in  line  with 
the  amount  produced.  If  we  were  to  limit 
the  amount  that  went  to  a  single  pro- 
ducer, this  would  make  the  sugar  pro- 
ducers break  down  into  very  small  opera- 
tions. I  say  again  that  sugar  prices 
will  probably  become  $1  a  pound,  as  they 
are  in  some  other  places  in  the  world. 

While  the  amount  is  large  which  may 
be  paid,  that  amount  has  been  collected 
by  taxes.  The  largeness  of  the  pay- 
ment Is  brought  about  by  the  big  opera- 
tions of  the  operators. 

Let  us  not  go  back  and  try  to  feed  a 
nation  of  194  million  people  with  a  horse, 
or  mule,  and  a  plowshare.  Let  us  not  go 
back  to  building  automobiles  by  hand. 
That  Is  what  this  amendment  would  lead 
to.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  FindleyI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Agricultural  conservation  program 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  Into  effect 
the  program  authorized  In  sections  7  to  15. 
ie(a),  and  17  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  approved  February 
29.  1936.  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  590g-590(o). 
590p(a).  and  590q).  Including  not  to  exceed 
$6,000  for  the  preparation  and  display  of 
exhibits,  including  such  displays  at  State, 
interstate,  and  international  fairs  within  the 
United  States,  •220.000,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  December  31  of  the  next  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  for  compliance  with  the  pro- 
grams of  soU-bulldlng  and  soil-  and  water- 
conserving  practices  authorized  under  this 
head  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Acts.  1965 
and  1966,  carried  out  during  the  period  July 
1,  1964.  to  December  31.  1966.  Inclusive: 
Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  herein  ap- 
propriated shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries 
or  expenses  of  any  regional  Information  em- 
ployees or  any  State  Information  employees, 
but  this  shall  not  preclude  the  answering  of 
inquiries  or  supplying  of  Information  at  the 
coimty  level  to  individual  farmers:  Provided 
further.  That  no  portion  of  the  funds  for  the 
current  year's  program  may  be  utilized  to 
provide  financial  or  technical  assistance  for 
drainage  on  wetlands  now  designated  as  Wet- 
land Types  3  (III).  4  (IV),  and  5  (V)  in 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Hsh  and  Wildlife  Ser^'lce  Circular  39.  Wet- 
lands of  the  United  States,  1956:  Provided 
further.  That  necessary  amounts  shall  be 
available  for  administrative  expenses  In  con- 
nection with  the  formulation  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  1967  program  of  soll-btilldlng 
and  SOU-  and  water-conserving  practices,  in- 
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eluding  related  wildlife  conserving  practices, 
under  the  Act  of  February  29,  1936,  as 
amended  (amounting  to  $220,000,000,  exclud- 
ing administration,  except  that  no  partic- 
ipant shall  receive  more  than  $2,600,  except 
where  the  participants  from  two  or  more 
farniB  or  ranches  Join  to  carry  out  approved 
practices  designed  to  conserve  or  Improve 
the  agricultural  resources  of  the  commu- 
nity) :  Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed 
•5  per  centum  of  the  allocation  for  the  cur- 
rent year's  agricultural  conservation  program 
for  any  county  may,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  such  county  committee  and  approval 
of  the  State  committee,  be  withheld  and 
allotted  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for 
services  of  its  technicians  In  formulating  and 
carrying  out  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  In  the  participating  counties,  and 
shall  not  be  utilized  by  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  for  any  purpose  other  than 
technical  and  other  assistance  In  such  coun- 
ties, and  In  addition,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  such  county  committee  and  approval 
of  the  State  committee,  not  to  exceed  1  per 
centum  may  be  made  available  to  any  other 
Federal,  State,  or  local  public  agency  for  the 
same  purpose  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions: Provided  further.  That  for  the  cur- 
rent year's  program  $2,500,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  technical  ajsslstance  in  formulating 
and  carrjrlng  out  agricultural  conservation 
practices:  Provided  further.  That  such 
amounts  shall  be  available  for  the  purchase 
of  seeds,  fertilizers,  lime,  trees,  or  any  other 
farming  material,  or  any  soll-terraclng  serv- 
ices, and  making  grants  thereof  to  agricul- 
tural producers  to  aid  them  In  carrying  out 
farming  practices  approved  by  the  Secretary 
under  programs  provided  for  herein:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  no  part  of  any  funds 
available  to  the  Department,  or  any  bureau. 
office,  corporation,  or  other  agency  consti- 
tuting a  part  of  such  Department,  shall  be 
used  in  the  current  fiscal  year  for  the  pay- 
ment of  salary  or  travel  expenses  of  any 
person  who  has  been  convicted  of  violating 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  prevent  perni- 
cious political  activities",  approved  August 
2,  1939,  as  amended,  or  who  has  been  found 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  section  1913.  to  have 
violated  or  attempted  to  violate  such  section 
which  prohibits  the  use  of  Federal  appropria- 
tions for  the  payment  of  personal  services  or 
other  expenses  designed  to  Influence  In  any 
manner  a  Member  of  Congress  to  fivor  or 
oppose  any  legislation  or  appropriation  by 
Congress  except  upon  request  of  any  Member 
or  through  the  proper  official  channels. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BT  MR.  RUMSFELD 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.    Mr.    Chairman,   I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rumsfeld:  On 
page  22,  line  8.  strike  out  "$220,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$100,000,000". 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  subcommittee  on 
their  work  on  this  very  important  piece 
of  legislation.  It  Is  reluctantly  that  I 
offer  this  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  simple.  On  page 
22,  line  8,  it  reduces  the  funds  for  the 
agricultural  conservation  program  from 
S220  to  $100  million.  This  represents  a 
savings  to  the  taxpayer  of  $120  million. 

This  $100  million  is  the  recommenda- 
tion which  President  Johnson  sent  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  My 
amendment,  very  simply,  would  approve 
the  recommendation  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  In  this  area. 

The  program  has  been  in  operation  for 
a  long  time.  Its  purpose,  of  course,  is 
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to  demonstrate  and  to  encourage  farm- 
ers to  Institute  practices  primarily  for 
soil  £tnd  water  conservation.  Most  of 
the  practices  which  are  currently  being 
paid  for  under  this  program  of  $220 
million  a  year  are  well  established  and 
have  proved  to  be  profitable  on  the 
average  farm. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  support 
this  principle  of  the  agricultural  con- 
servation payments  program,  but  I  do 
believe  It  is  time  for  us  to  reduce  it.  I 
believe  this  is  particularly  true  in  view 
of  the  financial  situation  in  this  country 
in  this  year  and  our  commitments  across 
the  globe. 

Yes,  not  only  has  President  Johnson 
recommended  this  reduction,  but  I  be- 
lieve three  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  have  recommended  similar  re- 
ductions. President  Eisenhower,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  and  President  Johnson  all 
have  recommended  that  this  program, 
which  was  started  in  1936,  I  believe,  be 
reduced  down  to  the  $100  million  level. 

I  believe  it  is  correct  to  assume  that 
these  recommendations  by  three  Presi- 
dents were  based  on  the  premise  that 
$100  million  would  be  sufficient  to  carry 
out  the  permanent  type  practices  of  this 
program  which  means  so  much  in  the 
conservation  of  soil  and  of  water. 

Also,  the  reduction  is  supported  by  the 
American  Farm  Bureau. 

Clearly  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  try 
to  establish  priorities  in  Federal  spend- 
ing. At  some  point  we  must  look  at  our 
resources  and  look  at  our  requirements 
and  try  to  put  those  requirements  in  an 
order  of  priority,  and  then  say,  "Let  us 
do  those  things  which  are  urgent,  to  be 
sure,  but  let  us  set  aside,  reduce,  or  post- 
pone some  of  those  things  which  are  of 
a  less  urgent  nature." 

This  is  the  reason  for  my  amendment. 

Let  me  try  to  illustrate  why  I  believe 
the  administration  was  wise  in  recom- 
mending a  reduction  to  $100  million  for 
this  program  in  the  crop  year  of  1967. 
I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
picking  on  any  particular  State.  I  have 
chosen  the  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Iowa  because  I  believe  those  are  three 
of  the  great  agricultural  States  of  this 
Nation. 

The  practice  of  liming  soil  has  long 
since  been  demonstrated  by  the  experi- 
ments of  the  USDA  and  of  the  State 
experiment  stations  to  be  profitable. 
But,  in  spite  of  that  fact,  what  is  the 
situation  in  those  three  States  with 
respect  to  liming? 

In  Illinois  liming  represented  43.9  per- 
cent of  the  total  ACP  payments  of  $8.5 
million  to  my  home  State  of  Illinois  in 
1964.  It  represented  44  percent  of  the 
total  of  $6.6  million  paid  out  in  the  State 
of  Indiana  for  liming  material.  In  the 
State  of  Iowa  it  was  a  lesser  amount, 
yet  it  was  25  percent  of  a  total  of  $10 
million  which  was  paid  to  the  farmers 
for  liming  materials. 

I  am  not  contending  that  no  cost  shar- 
ing program  should  be  provided  for  lim- 
ing. I  am  merely  saying  that  It  is  wrong 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  continue, 
year  after  year,  to  treat  the  land  for  soil 
acidity  when  this  has  lon^  been  estab- 
lished as  a  profitable  practice.    Clearly 


this  program  can  be  reduced  this  year, 
as  President  Johnson  has  rec<«nmended. 

There  is  another  point  I  want  to  make 
in  connection  with  the  program.  It  re- 
lates to  the  amount  of  money  being  util- 
ized by  this  program  for  new  type  stor- 
age reservoirs. 

I  fully  understand  that  storage  reser- 
voirs are  a  necessary  part  of  water  con- 
servation, but  the  point  I  want  to  make 
is  that  the  major  portion  of  the  money 
which  is  being  paid  out  for  storage  type 
reservoirs  is  for  livestock  watering  places, 
not  for  erosion  control  or  irrligation 
water. 

On  page  67  of  the  latest  report  of  the  , 
USDA  on  this  program  there  is  a  table 
which  shows  the  accumulative  total  of 
the  various  storage  type  reservoirs.    I  will 
give  a  few  examples. 

In  Arkansas  there  are  none  in  the  ero- 
sion control  category,  there  are  2,400  for 
conserving  irrigation  water,  but  there  are 
69,000  for  livestock  water. 

In  Texas,  as  an  example,  erosion  con- 
trol is  26,000,  irrigatioo  water  Is  930 — 
yet,  listen  to  this,  292,649  are  for  live- 
stock water. 

I  contend,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  though 
there  may  be  some  reason  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  subsidize  farmers  for  dig- 
ging water  holes  for  their  livestock,  we 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  justify  such  an 
activity  on  a  sound  basis  to  the  extent 
recommended  in  this  bill  in  this  very, 
very  difficult  year.  This  Is  particularly 
true  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  this  act  as  originally 
passed  was  soil  and  water  conservation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rums- 
feld was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  offering  this 
amendment.  I  intend  to  vote  for  it.  I 
intend  to  vote  for  It  for  the  reasons  given 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  including 
the  fact  that  this  was  the  figure  that  was 
recommended  in  the  budget  by  the  Presi- 
dent. President  Johnson  In  this  case,  as 
have  his  two  predecessors,  urged  that 
there  be  some  limitation  and  some  re- 
duction In  the  expenditures  on  this  pro- 
gram. I  think  President  Johnson  Is 
right,  and  I  believe  his  predecessors  were 
right.  I  think  we  ought  to  approve  this 
amendment  and  bring  the  amount  down 
to  the  budgeted  figure. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  conclude,  there  are 
a  few  important  points.  The  people  of 
this  country  want  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  act  responsibly  in  the 
conduct  of  our  fiscal  affairs  and  in  solv- 
ing the  fiscal  problems  facing  us.  There 
Is  Increasing  talk  of  a  tax  increase  In  this 
country.  I  think  as  each  bill  and  each 
section  of  each  bill  comes  before  us  this 
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year  *e  must  ask  ourselves  If  we  are  In 
fact  establishing  the  proper  priorities, 
and  if  we  are  in  fact  balancing  each  pos- 
sible expenditure  ai^ainst  what  .vou  do  not 
want,  I  do  not  want,  and  which  no  one 
here  wanus,  that  is.  an  additional  tax  In- 
crease on  top  of  the  ex.?i,se  ta.x  increases 
which  we  have  already  seen  this  year. 

I  think  the  fact  that  three  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  have  rec>mm ended 
a  reduction  from  the  $220  million  level 
to  $100  million  is  Important  and  signifi- 
cant 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  Itie  very 
fact  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  office  today  has  said  that  this 
is  how  he  feels  we  m  this  country  should 
allocate-  our  resources  is  significant.  I 
uree  Members  of  the  House  to  consider 
the  t.>os.sibility  that  we  may  be  voting  on 
a  tax  inci-ea.'ie  later  this  year  Ask  your- 
selves whether  or  not  $100  million  is  sufB- 
cient  for  these  programs  which  have  been 
in  existence  since  1936  and  have  done  a 
trood  Job  in  provldin^:  the  initiative  and 
a  start  for  these  programs.  I  think 
clearly  we  can  reduce  them  by  $120  mil- 
lion a.<  my  amendment  prop'->se.s  to  do. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  suRKest  we  cannot 
aff  jrd  r.ot  to  reduce  them 

Mr  WHITTEN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  listened  with  in- 
terest to  t.he  presentation  of  my  colleague 
frcm  Illinois.  May  I  say.  having  been 
in  Illinois  and  In  Iowa  and  in  the  area 
he  mentioned,  that  they  are  to  be  con- 
Rratulated  on  the  very  fine  and  fertile 
soil  they  have.  But  this  Is  a  nationwide 
program.  It  Is  a  long  way  from  Vermont 
to  Florida,  and  from  Florida  to  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon,  and  from  there  to  my 
State  and  many  other  sections  of  the 
United  States  I  agree  that  this  Is  a 
time  when  we  have  to  put  first  things 
first,  but  here  is  a  program  where  more 
than  1  million  Americans  put  up  an  equal 
amount  of  money,  plus  their  labor,  In 
order  to  try  to  save  the  soil  of  our  coun- 
try for  the  future.  Here  Is  a  program 
that  finances  510  technicians  to  help 
carry  out  the  programs  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service, 

Yes.  Mr  Chairman,  the  watershed 
program  of  this  Nation  is  one  of  the  finest 
steps  we  have  ever  taken  toward  leaving 
a  rich  country  for  our  children  and  our 
children's  children.  I  am  proud  that  this 
subcommittee  some  years  ago  provided 
$5  million  over  the  President's  budget  In 
order  to  set  up  62  pilot  watersheds  to 
show  the  value  of  this  program  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Yet  this  amendment  would  cut  out 
the  Federal  participation  to  the  extent 
of  about  one-third  In  doing  the  work  on 
those  watersheds  which  everybody  in  the 
Congress  has  come  to  us  and  asked  us 
to  restore,  unless  it  be  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois;  I  do  not  remember  him. 
So  this  amendment  is  more  far-reach- 
Lng  than  it  appears.  This  amendment 
would  do  drastic  damage  to  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  and  to  the  watershed 
program  and  would  afTect  a  miliion 
Americans  who  are  spending  their  money 
and  their  time  trying  to  preserve  a  rich 
country  for  the  children  that  we  hope 
to  leave  it  to. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  House  will 
defeat  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  la  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Rttmsfilb) 
there  were — ayes  30,  noes  75. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Appalachian  region  conservation  proffram 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  to  carry  Into  effect  section  203  of 
tbe  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965,  $2,200,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Cropland  conversion  program 
For  necessary  expenses  to  prcwnote  the  con- 
servation and  economic  use  of  land  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  16 (e)  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  590h,  690p),  as  amended.  •7.600.- 
000,  to  remain  available  untU  exi>ended. 

Cropland  adjustment  program 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into  effect 
a  cropland  adjvistment  program  as  author- 
ized by  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Act  of 
1965,  including  reimbursement  to  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  $125,000,000:  Provided, 
That  agreements  entered  into  during  the 
Oscal  year  1967  shall  not  require  payments 
during  the  calendar  year  1967  exceeding 
$96,000,000. 

AMINDMENT  OrTtXXD  BY  MR.  WHnTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  'WHrmK:  On 
page  25,  line  20,  strike  out  "$129,000,000"  and 


insert  "$90,000,000":  and  on  page  26,  line  3, 
strllce  out  "$86,000,000"  and  Insert  "$80- 
000,000". 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  offered  on  behalf  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  time  of  the  mark- 
up of  the  bill  the  committee  was  advised 
that  the  sum  of  $125  million  rather  than 
the  $200  million  recommended  by  the 
Budget,  would  be  ample  to  carry  out  the 
cropland  adjustment  program,  due  to  the 
slowness  of  the  signups. 

Subsequent  to  our  markup,  we  have  re- 
checked  the  matter  and  we  are  convinced 
that  the  amount  suggested  here  of  $90 
million  will  be  ample  to  carry  out  the 
commitments  of  the  Government  under 
this  program. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
the  committee  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment which,  in  effect,  would  cut  out  $35 
million  which  we  are  convinced  will  not 
be  needed. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment  just  to 
say  very  briefly  that  I  support  the  com- 
mittee amendment  wholeheartedly.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I,  frankly,  would  like 
to  see  it  at  a  lower  figure.  I  would  point 
out  that  not  only  is  the  participation  in 
this  program  up  to  expectations  but  as 
I  predicted  in  an  exchange  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  participation 
in  the  other  feed  grains  programs  will 
be  down  this  year  over  last  year.  In 
my  own  district,  for  example,  we  found 
the  following: 


ASCS  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs — Acreage  participation 


County 

1965  base 
acres 

1986 

diverted 

acres 

1966  base 
acres 

1966 

diverted 

acre^ 

Participation  In 
programs  (percent) 

1965 

1966 

Burean    

253,759 
97,979 

137,780 
85,364 

127,197 
37,903 
85,751 

174.972 

152,888 

88,000 
9.955 
24. 191 
11.361 
16.255 
2.297 
10.6.17 
18. 324 
15,487 

253,753 
97,606 

136,264 
84,560 

125,908 
37.903 
85,029 

173.967 

152,896 

31,473 

7,393 

23,711 

8,7ft5 
15.  .175 
1,301 
7.223 
17,750 
15.036 

15.0 
10.2 
17.6 
13.3 
12.8 
6.1 
12.4 

las 

10.1 

1Z4 

Marshall       - 

7.8 

Mason         . - . - --- 

17  4 

Mpnard                   -  -  ........ - 

10.4 

Proria      •        - 

12.3 

14 

Surk          - - 

815 

Tirewell ... 

ia2 

Woodford              - 

9.8 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Am  I  correct  in  as- 
suming that  if  we  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment, we  are  not.  in  fact,  voting  to  re- 
duce the  progrtun,  but  are  merely  voting 
upon  this  amount  because  it  Is  all  that 
appears  to  be  needed  with  which  to 
carry  out  the  program? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  There  is  no  intent  to 
cripple  the  program.  There  was  abso- 
lutely no  testimony  in  the  hearings  that 
would  justify  a  figure  in  excess  of  this 
one  the  committee  brings  to  you. 

Mr.  OATHINOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  j^leld? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes:  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  OATHINGtS,  I  want  to  commend 
the  subcommittee  for  reducing  this  fig- 
ure by  the  amount  in  the  amendment  of- 


fered by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 
The  participation  has  fallen  off  because 
grain  crops  are  needed  to  alleviate  hun- 
ger and  actual  starvation  in  many  parts 
of  the  world 

Mr.  MICHEL,    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  WHrrrENl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Loan  authorizations 

For  loans  In  accordance  with  said  Act,  and 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section  " 
thereof,  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  In  accordance  vrith  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3(a)  of  said  Act.  and  to  re- 
main available  without  fiscal  year  limitation 
in  accordance  with  section  3(c)  of  said  Act, 
as  follows:  Rural  electrlflcaUon  program, 
$365,000,000.  of  which  $72,500,000  shall  M 
placed  in  reserve  to  be  borrowed  under  tue 
same  terms  and  conditions  to  the  extent  tnsi 
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tuch  amount  Is  required  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  under  the  then  existing  conditions 
for  the  expeditious  and  orderly  development 
of  the  rural  electrification  program;  and 
rural  telephone  program.  $97,000,CKX),  of 
which  $6,000,000  shall  be  placed  In  reserve  to 
be  borrowed  under  the  same  terms  and  con- 
dlUons  to  the  extent  that  such  amount  Is  re- 
quired during  the  current  fiscal  year  under 
tlie  then  existing  conditions  for  the  expedl- 
Uous  and  orderly  development  of  the  rural 
telephone  program. 

AMENDMKNT  OITEEIlD  BT  MK,  BOW 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow:  On  page 
31,  line  5,  strike  out  "$365,000,000"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "$220,000,000", 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  is  recognized  In 
support  of  his  amendment. 

M:'.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  cut  the  proposed  REA 
loan  authorization  of  $365  million  by 
$145  million,  down  to  the  $220  million 
requested  by  the  administration.  It  is 
being  offered  not  only  as  an  effort  to 
support  the  President  in  holding  down 
the  1967  budget,  but  also  as  an  effort  to 
see  if  we  cannot  make  some  headway 
toward  giving  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee the  opportunity  of  passing  on 
individual  REA  loan  proposals  that  in- 
volve the  construction  of  generation  and 
transmission  facilities  by  electric  co- 
operatives. On  the  average  over  the 
past  5  years,  REA  loans  for  generation 
and  transmission  facilities  have  totaled 
54.1  percent  of  all  REA  loans.  A  num- 
ber of  the  generation  and  transmission 
loans  were  undesirable,  in  my  opinion, 
and  should  not  have  been  made.  To 
have  its  greatest  Impact  on  achieving 
some  control  over  G.  &  T.  loans,  the 
amendment  should  provide  for  a  cut  of 
$197  million,  which  would  be  54  percent 
of  the  $365  million  authorization  pro- 
posed. I  have  limited  the  amendment, 
however,  to  a  proposed  cut  of  $145  mil- 
lion. 

«EA    LOAN    AUTHORIZATION 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936  was  to  promote, 
through  the  use  of  long-term  Federal 
loans,  the  furnishing  of  electric  energy 
to  persons  In  rural  areas  not  receiving 
central  station  service.  This  purpose, 
expressed  in  the  act  itself,  was  repeat- 
edly reiterated  In  congressional  commit- 
tee reports  and  In  floor  debates  during 
the  early  years  of  the  program.  It  was 
Intended  to  be,  and  was  for  the  first  two 
decades  or  so,  purely  a  development  pro- 
gram. Its  objective  was  to  provide  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  aid  in  the 
electrification  of  the  farms  and  rural 
areas  of  the  country  that  were  not  re- 
ceiving the  benefits  of  central  station 
service.  In  1936,  nearly  90  percent  of 
the  6.8  million  farms  In  the  United  States 
were  without  such  service.  By  1940,  al- 
though the  total  number  of  farms  de- 
creased to  6.1  million,  the  number  of 
farms  with  electricity  was  three  times 
that  of  1936,  and  the  percentage  of  farms 
without  electric  service  fell  under  70  per- 
cent. Ten  years  later— 1950— 77  per- 
cent of  the  farms  were  electrified.    In 


1964  more  than  98  percent  had  central 
station  electric  service. 

The  electric  companies  participated,  to 
some  degree,  in  this  progress,  but  the 
rural  electrification  program  was  provid- 
ing the  means  and  impetus  for  much  of 
the  sharp  increase  in  electric  service  that 
took  place  in  rural  areas. 

By  the  late  1940's,  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administrator  testified  before 
congressional  committees  that  the  need 
for  Federal  assistance  for  the  electrifica- 
tion borrowers  would  gradually  diminish 
as  they  gained  in  experience  and  in- 
ternal strength.  The  Administrator 
pointed  out  that  the  rural  electric  sys- 
tems were  moving  toward  a  healthy  self- 
reliance  and  less  dependence  on  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  purpose  of  development  programs, 
such  as  the  rural  electrification  loan  pro- 
gram, is  to  provide  assistance  to  com- 
pensate for  Inherent  disadvantages  in  a 
region  until  the  area  is  suflSciently  estab- 
lished to  take  its  regular  place  in  the 
economy  and  free  market.  This  is  the 
basic  purpose  and  justification  for  de- 
velopment programs,  be  they  domestic 
or  international.  To  continue  aid  once 
the  basic  objectives  are  met,  serves  only 
to  weaken  and  undermine  the  primary 
thrust  of  the  program.  The  recipients 
can  become  strong,  self-reliant,  and  able 
to  assume  equality  in  society  only  as  they 
move  toward  the  exercise  of  their  own 
abilities  and  efforts. 

The  REA  program  has  been  an  out- 
standing success.  In  the  30  years  of  its 
life,  it  has  largely  achieved  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  created — the  electrifica- 
tion of  the  farms  and  rural  areas  of 
America.  The  great  progress  that  has 
been  made  is  demonstrated  by  the  data 
contained  in  the  following  table: 

Number  and  percent  of  farms  receiving 
central  station  service 


Number  of 
farms 

Farms  receiving 
central  station  service 

Date 

Number 

Percent 

Jan.  1,1085 

6.812,350 
6.096,799 
5.382.134 
3,481,400 

743.984 
1, 853, 249 
4,154.359 
3, 413. 950 

10  9 

Apr.  1. 1940. 

30  4 

Apr.  1,1950...  . 

77  2 

June  30. 1964. 

98.1 

Today,  there  remain  few  farms  and 
rural  areas  that  want  central  station 
service  that  do  not  have  it.  It  would 
seem  that  the  point  has  been  reached 
where  needs  consist  almost  entirely  of 
supplying  the  normal  load  growth  of  ex- 
isting customers  unless  the  intent  is  to 
extend  into  new  and  different  tjrpes  of 
loads. 

In  accomplishing  this  remarkable 
progress  the  borrowers  have  also  pros- 
pered in  wealth,  experience,  and  eflB- 
ciency.  At  the  end  of  calendar  year  1964. 
the  net  worth  of  REA  electric  borrowers 
was  24.8  percent  of  assets;  and  revenues 
per  dollar  of  investment  In  plant  rose  to 
19.5  percent.  Borrowers  had  made  ad- 
vance repayments  of  capital  of  $268  mil- 
lion on  June  30.  1965.  and  only  five  bor- 
rowers were  in  arrears  more  than  30  days 
on  debt  payments  totaling  only  $215,000. 
Three  of  these  five  borrowers  paid  off 


their  delinquencies  in  less  than  3  months 
after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  These 
records  demonstrate  their  strong  finan- 
cial position.  As  for  service,  the  aver- 
age price  of  residential  service  to  con- 
sumers w£is  2.23  cents  per  kilowatt-hour 
for  co-ops  compared  to  2.31  cents  per 
kUo watt-hour  as  a  national  average.  In 
the  last  10  years,  the  average  monthly 
energy  used  by  residential  customers  of 
REA  co-ops  has  more  than  doubled  and 
they  buy  more  than  two-thirds  of  all 
power  sold  by  such  systems.  In  1964.  the 
average  number  of  kilowatt-hours  used 
per  residential  customer  was  5,472  or  25 
percent  more  than  the  4,387  average  kilo- 
watts used  in  1964  by  residential  cus- 
tomers of  investor-owned  electric  com- 
panies. 

As  the  REIA  Administrator  stated  in 
his  1965  annual  report: 

The  strength  of  rural  electric  Bystems, 
with  Increased  responsiveness  to  the  needs 
of  their  members,  continued  to  grow  In  fis- 
cal year  1965. 

He  referred  to  the  Important  and  ef- 
fective equalizers  provided  by  the  REA 
program  to  overcome  the  handicaps 
faced  by  the  borrowers.  The  Adminis- 
trator stated  that  in  addition  to  the 
equalizers  supplied  by  the  REA  program, 
other  equalizers,  "basic  to  the  eventual 
achievement  of  parity  of  rates  and  serv- 
ice for  rural  electric  systems,  must  be 
developed  primarily  by  the  borrowers 
themselves,  through  their  own  resources 
and  those  of  their  State,  regional,  and 
national  associations." 

I  agree  fully  with  the  Administrator. 
Now  that  the  co-ops  have  reached  a  state 
of  maturity  they  should  start  moving 
more  rapidly  toward  the  use  of  their  own 
abilities  and  resources,  if  they  are  to  be- 
come self-reliant.  Independent  enter- 
prises and  fulfill  their  proper  ultimate 
role  in  our  economy.  This  clearly  does 
not  mean  that  the  basic  program  should 
be  discontinued.  Certainly  where  the 
only  or  cheapest  way  to  provide  the 
service  for  consumers  in  rural  areas  not 
receiving  central  station  service  is 
through  REA  loans,  adequate  fimds 
should  be  provided.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  REIA  funds  are  used  to  finance 
loans  for  tremendous  facilities  whose 
purpose  Is  to  serve  large  power-using  in- 
dustries like  aluminum,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  recent  Kentucky  loan,  which  provides 
benefits  and  advantages  to  one  company 
at  the  expense  of  others,  then,  I  am  con- 
vinced it  is  time  for  the  Government  to 
draw  a  sharp  line  and  provide  fimds  only 
for  loans  which  come  within  the  basic 
Intent  of  the  act. 

Over  the  last  5  years,  more  than  half 
of  the  REA  electrification  funds  have 
been  used  for  generation  and  transmis- 
sion loans  as  distinguished  from  dis- 
tribution and  consumer  facilities  loans. 
This  is  confirmed  by  a  table  compiled 
from  REA  annual  reports,  which  is  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks.  The  table  re- 
flects that  In  1965  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  funds  were  used  for  generation 
and  transmission  facilities. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  that  each  and 
every  dollar  loaned  for  generation  and 
transmission  over  the  past  5  years  was 
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either  uuneces.sar>-  or  outside  the  Intent 
of  the  basic  act.  It  is  obvious  from  the 
record,  however,  that  most  of  them  were 
questionable  or  at  least  controversial, 
and  probably  quite  unrelated  to  rural 
electrification  as  such. 

It  would  seem  to  me  not  only  desirable 
but  necessary  that  the  conflict  and  con- 
fusion which  have  existed  over  genera- 
tion and  transmission  loans  during  the 
last  few  years  be  brouaht  to  a  halt.  It 
Is  not  in  the  Interests  of  the  co-ops,  the 
electric  companies,  the  Government,  the 
Congress,  or  the  countrv-  that  they  be 
continued  We  should  be  able  t.o  resolve 
these  matters  wLsely  and  fairly.  When 
loan  requests  arise  involving  large  sums 
of  money  for  generation  and  transmls- 
siop..  opportunity  should  be  afforded  for 
adequate  review  and  evaluation,  both 
within  and  outside  the  Congress,  to  be 


sure  the  expenditure  Is  juaHfled  and 
proper.  We  insist  on  such  a  procedure 
when  the  Government  Itself  is  proposing 
the  construction  of  a  project.  How  can 
we  afford  to  do  less  when  we  are  acting 
as  a  banker,  financing  work  to  be  done 
by  someone  else?  A  project  of  such  size 
should  not  be  undertaken  without  ade- 
quate planning  and  analysis  and  this 
takes  time.  When  foimd  Justified,  such 
items  can  be  handled  individually  as  sup- 
plements to  the  regular  annual  appro- 
priation for  the  agency  or  in  appropria- 
tions for  subsequent  years.  Quickie  deci- 
sions are  suspect  on  their  face.  Pres- 
sures for  urgency  usually  stem  from  a 
desire  to  avoid  careful  analysis  rather 
than  from  the  existence  of  any  real 
emergency.  Furthermore,  sound  power 
planning  dictates  long  leadtimes.  This 
procedure  would  provide  for  an  Inde- 


pendent review  which  certain  other  loan 
programs  require. 

The  advances  for  generation  and 
transmission  loans  over  the  last  5  years 
have  averaged  54.1  percent  of  the  total 
electrification  program — 30.5  percent  for 
generation  and  23.6  percent  for  trans- 
mission. Assuming  the  5-year  average 
would  prevail  in  fiscal  year  1967,  the 
amount  that  would  be  required  for  other 
than  G.  &  T,  loans  would  be  45.9  percent 
of  the  budget's  proposed  loan  authoriza- 
tion of  $220  million,  or  $100  million.  If 
my  amendment  prevails,  and  I  hope  it 
will,  there  will  still  be  $120  million  of 
loan  authorization  provided  in  the  bill 
that  can  be  used  for  generation  and 
transmission  facilities  loans. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion table  on  electric  loans  by  purpose  is 
as  follows : 
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Rural  Eleetrificalicn  Administralion— 

-Electric 

loans  by  purpose,  fiscal  years  1961-66 

Fiscal  year 

Distribution 

Generation 

Transmission 

Consumer  facUltiee 

Total 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

196B 

$lfiO,43aM4 
1^S.  863.  833 
IM,  411.913 
103.811.846 
130.472,388 

89.6 

60.8 
4i.O 
39.7 
43.9 

$138. 072, 074 
47,714,638 
113,989,206 
98.  f».\  409 
77, 108. 401 

33.2 
18.2 
33.4 
37.8 
28.1 

$103,019,363 
54,370,528 
69. 377. 881 
56. 446. 745 
74.830,429 

27.1 
20.8 
20.8 
21.6 
27.2 

$465,000 

510. 000 

2. 242. 50O 

2. 230, 500 

2.096,000 

ai 

.2 
.7 
.8 
.8 

$379,993,000 
261, 459. 000 
341,021,500 
261,374,500 
274.607,218 

1964 ■ 

1963 . 

1962 A. 

1961. 

Total  for  8  y«an , 

flg8.99B.M4 
137.799,308 

4.V4 
45.4 

4«S. 769, 728 
92,753,946 

30.6 
30.5 

358,044,945 
71, 608, 980 

23.6 
23.0 

7.544,000 
1,508,800 

.5 
.5 

1,618,365,218 
303, 671, 044 

0.5 

ft-y«ar  avwac* 

.5 

Source:  Annual  reports  o(  the  Administrator.  Rural  Electriflcation  Administration. 


Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

M."  BOW  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Ml-  GER.\LD  R  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  The  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tinirs  deserves  great  credit  for  offering 
thi.s  amendment,  which  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  1967  bill  before  us  by  $145 
million.  The  figure  that  the  gentleman 
includes  in  iiis  amendment  is  the  figure 
that  wa.s  recommended  by  the  President 
In  hLs  budget  for  the  fl.scal  year  1967.  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
I  liUend  to  vote  for  his  amendment,  and 
I  hope  that  the  amendment  is  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
rise^ 

Mr.  WHITTEN  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  oppo.'^ltion  to  the  amendment. 

The  CH.AIRMAN  Thf  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
friend  and  colleague  on  the  other  side 
has  presented  just  part  of  the  picture. 
The  President  s  recommendation  took 
into  consideration  a  dual  financing  pro- 
gram whereby  the  REA  system  could  go 
into  the  private  markets  and  borrow 
money.  That  bill  has  not  pa.ssed.  and  it 
IS  not  law  So  we  have  to  consider  the 
amount  of  budgetary  ceilings  that  were 
m  the  budget  that  came  to  us, 

Lc't  us  .see  what  the  amendment  would 
do.  About  80  percent  of  the  United 
St".t»'s  is  served  by  the  rural  electriflca- 
tton  system.  So  anything  that  would 
serve  to  cripple  the  REA  would  mean 
crippling  about  80  percent  of  the  geo- 
graphic area  of  the  United  States. 

Not  only  that,  but  we  all  know  that 
you  cannot  keep  people  on  the  farm.    As 


a  result,  they  have  had  to  turn  to  REA 
power  and  other  sources  of  power  to  off- 
set the  loss  in  manpower. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in  areas 
covered  by  the  REA  system  there  is  an 
average  of  about  3  customers  per  mile, 
whereas  in  areas  served  by  private  com- 
panies there  is  an  average  of  about  30 
customers  per  mile. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  further  that 
if  we  do  not  permit  the  REA  to  borrow 
moneys  which  is  repaid  with  interest,  as 
the  amendment  would  keep  it  from  do- 
ing. It  would  mean  that  the  market  for 
private  power  would  be  cut  down. 

Let  me  illustrate  that  point.  About  35 
percent  of  the  power  requirements  of 
REA  are  bought  from  the  private  power 
companies.  That  does  not  Include  mu- 
nicipalities. In  the  fiscal  year  1965  the 
REA  Cooperatives  bought  $5.8  million 
more  electricity  from  the  power  com- 
panies than  they  did  the  year  before. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  again  that 
this  figure  is  the  ceiling  that  would  be 
imposed  by  the  Congress  on  how  much 
the  Administrator  can  lend.  Under  the 
btislc  law,  he  would  not  be  permitted  to 
lend  except  upon  a  proper  showing  of 
need  and  the  putting  up  of  the  system  as 
collateral  security  for  the  loan. 

So  I  am  just  saying  to  you  that,  when 
we  impose  too  low  a  ceiling,  we  are  tak- 
ing away  the  bargaining  position  of  the 
REA  Cooperatives  and  affecting  their  ef- 
forts to  get  reasonable  rates  and  terms 
from  the  power  companies.  We  would  be 
Ignoring  the  fact  that  the  REA  is  buying 
more  and  more  electricity  each  year 
from  the  private  companies,  and  as  they 
buy  more  and  more  current,  the  REA  is 
having  to  put  "in  larger  lines  to  carry  it. 

Now  that  we  have  so  few  people  down 
on  the  farm,  and  800,000  of  them  have 


been  leaving  every  year,  and  with  the 
situation  in  Vietnam,  and  with  nobody 
able  to  get  anyljody  to  do  anything,  now 
is  a  poor  time  to  vote  down  a  substitute 
for  human  labor — electricity. 
Let  us  vote  this  amendment  down. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment- 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  provides  for 
$365  million  in  new  loan  authorizations 
for  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, an  increase  of  $145  million  over 
President  Johnson's  budget  request.  In 
view  of  the  type  of  loans  recently  made  by 
the  REA  Administrator,  I  find  this  siz- 
able boost  in  loan  authorization  difficult 
to  reconcile,  at  best,  with  the  President's 
budget  and  I  did  as  a  matter  of  fact  re- 
serve on  this  item  in  the  subcommittee. 
The  President's  message  states,  "The 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  is 
continuing  to  emphasize  the  negotiation 
of  reasonable  contracts  under  which 
REA-flnanced  systems  purchase  power 
from  other  suppliers.  Such  contracts 
will  reduce  the  need  for  generation  and 
transmission  loans." 

During  hearings  on  the  1967  agricul- 
ture appropriations  bill  it  became  appar- 
ent to  me  that  the  REA  is  not  "continu- 
ing to  emphasize  the  negotiation  of  rea- 
sonable contracts  under  which  REA- 
flnanced  systems  purchase  power  from 
other  suppliers."  Indeed,  our  commit- 
tee reiterates  in  our  report: 

The  primary  function  of  the  rural  elec- 
trification system  Is  to  provide  and  distribute 
electricity  to  rural  and  farm  customers  at 
reasonable  rate.  The  construction  of  power- 
generating  facilities  Is  a  secondary  function 
considered  to  be  necessary  to  preserve  the 
bargaining  position  of  REA  cooperatives  In 
securing  power  at  reasonable  rates  and  under 
reasonable  terms.  The  Administrator  of  REA 
is  expected  to  observe  these  basic  concepts 


in  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  under  the 
law.  The  Congress  has  always  attempted  to 
protect  the  bargaining  power  of  the  REA 
with  respect  to  negotiation  of  power  con- 
tracts with  private  utility  companies, 
through  the  approval  of  adequate  loan  funds 
to  provide  REA-financed  power  generation 
facilities  where  alternative  sources  of  power 
'are  not  available  on  proper  terms.  It  charges 
the  Administrator  with  the  re6f>on8lblllty,  In 
turn,  to  make  certain  that  every  reasonable 
and  practical  effort  Is  made  to  secure  power 
from  private  sources  prior  to  approving  loans 
for  new  power  generation  construction. 

It  has  become  disturbingly  apparent 
that  the  Administrator  has  not  made  cer- 
tain that  every  reasonable  and  practical 
effort  was  made  to  secure  power  from 
private  sources  prior  to  approving  loans 
for  new  power  generation  construction. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  recently  declared  that  an  REA- 
financed  generating  plant  in  Hayden, 
Colo.,  "requiring  an  investment  of  ap- 
proximately $30  million,  is  not  necessary 
to  supply  any  present  or  foreseeable 
future  electric  requirements."  The 
Colorado-Ute  case  clearly  revealed  the 
Administrators  unsound  judgment  in 
releasing  more  than  $22  million  for  con- 
struction of  a  generation  plant  at  a  time 
when  the  loan  was  being  litigated  in  the 
courts.  Incidentally  I  criticized  this 
loan  and  the  advance  of  funds  way  back 
In  1962  in  remarks  on  this  floor.  I  pre- 
dicted the  Administrator  would  get  in 
hot  water  over  this  one. 

According  to  the  Colorado  Supreme 
Court: 

Adequate  electric  service  Is  already  avail- 
able in  the  State  of  Colorado  for  the  needs 
and  necessities  of  the  proposed  new  cus- 
tomers of  Colorado-Ute. 

The  court  cited  section  4  of  the  Rural 
Electriflcation  Act  which  states: 

No  loan  for  the  construction,  operation,  or 
enlargement  of  any  generating  plant  shall 
be  made  unless  the  consent  of  the  State 
authority  having  Jurisdiction  in  the  premises 
is  first  obtained. 

The  court  made  clear  that  both 
Colorado-Ute  and  the  REA  recognized 
that  construction  of  the  Hayden  plant 
during  litigation  was  attended  with  sub- 
stantial risk  and  that  they  engaged  in  the 
activity  with  full  knowledge  of  the  possi- 
ble consequences.  Despite  this  under- 
standing, REA  advanced  the  funds  and 
Colorado-Ute  spent  them  to  construct 
the  Hayden  plant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  of  1936  gives  wide  discretion  to 
the  Administrator  for  making  loans.  As 
a  public  official  and  guardian  of  funds 
entrusted  to  him  he  should  exercise  every 
degree  of  prudence  in  administering  the 
program.  Because  Congress  authorizes 
only  lump-sum  amounts  for  loans  and 
does  not  designate  the  use  of  funds  for 
construction  purposes  as  it  does  with 
other  Federal  power  agencies,  the  Ad- 
ministrator should  lean  over  backwards 
to  comply  not  only  with  the  letter  but 
with  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  with  the 
policy  directives  of  the  Congress.  To  do 
otherwise,  In  my  judgment  is  incompre- 
hensible, and  endangers  the  status  of  the 
program.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
present  Administrator  has  often  side- 
stepped and  stretched  the  intent  of  the 


law.  Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  tlmt 
Colorado  is  not  the  only  State  where  REA 
fimds  have  t>een  released  while  litigation 
is  in  process. 

In  Indiana,  for  example,  the  REA  Ad- 
ministrator has,  during  the  last  year,  ad- 
vanced loan  funds  to  the  Indiana  State- 
wide Rural  Electric  Cooperative  for 
construction  of  a  generation  and  trans- 
mission system  while  the  very  right  to 
construct  the  facilities  is  pending  in  the 
higher  courts  of  that  State.  This  is  a 
loan  that  has  been  shown  to  result  in 
higher  cost  power  to  the  distribution  co- 
operatives. The  16  cooperatives  to  be 
served  in  Indiana  by  Statewide  now  re- 
ceive their  energy  supply  from  electric 
companies  at  distribution  voltages  at  an 
average  rate  of  8  mills  per  kilowatt-hour, 
and  at  transmission  voltages  the  rate  is 
7^2  niills  per  kilowatt-hour.  Studies 
have  been  made  wliich  reveal  that  State- 
wide would  have  to  charge  about  lOMz 
mills  per  kilowatt-hour  in  order  to  break 
even.  The  distribution  cooperatives  are 
required  to  make  35-year  contracts  with 
Statewide,  and  are  denied  the  right  to 
purchase  power  from  any  other  supplier. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  distribu- 
tion cooperatives  would  save  approxi- 
mately $1,900,000  armually  by  piu-chasing 
their  jKJwer  from  existing  suppliers. 
Furthermore,  the  1965  loan  was  made 
contrary  to  congressional  directions.  It 
was  approved  without  making  any  at- 
tempt to  obtain  the  necessary  power  and 
energy  requirements  of  the  cooperatives 
from  existing  suppliers  as  required  by 
both  the  Senate  and  House  Appropria- 
tions Committees  in  their  instructions  to 
the  REA  Administrator  in  committee  re- 
ports on  appropriations  bills. 

I  have  never  attacked  the  personal  in- 
tegrity of  the  REA  Administrator  and  do 
not  intend  to  do  so  now.  However,  it 
seems  that  in  the  circumstances  of  these 
situations  the  Administrator  has  demon- 
strated poor  judgment  in  advancing  Fed- 
eral funds  as  he  did.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  when  there  are  substantial  sums 
of  Federal  money  involved  as  there  are 
in  most  of  these  REA  generation  and 
transmission  loan  situations,  there  mtist 
be  some  way  of  assuring  that  those  who 
are  resjxinsible  for  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  exercise  reasonable  care 
and  diligence  in  their  management.  If 
the  Administrator's  judgment  in  the 
Indiana  situation,  and  some  of  the  other 
situations  around  the  coimtry,  proves  to 
be  like  his  judgment  in  the  Colorado-Ute 
case,  then  REA  is  in  a  sad  state  of  affairs. 

If  the  REA  Administrator  adheres  to 
the  directives  of  the  Congress,  and  if  he 
adheres  to  the  principles  which  the  Pres- 
ident recognized  in  his  budget  message, 
it  is  clearly  evident  that  the  $220  mil- 
lion budget  request  is  substantially  ade- 
quate for  REA  loan  authorizations  for 
1967.  For,  Indeed,  this  figure  was  ar- 
rived at,  and  must  be  considered  in 
terms  relative  to  total  demands  on  the 
Federal  Treasury;  It  is  not  an  isolated 
request. 

The  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association  stated,  during  this  year's 
agriculture  appropriation  hearings: 

NREOA  requesta  that  this  committee  rec- 
ommend an  authorization  of  $612  million 
In  electric-loan  funds  for  fiscal  year  1967. 


But  its  demands  are  coupled  with  a 
complete  inability  to  reveal  the  basis  of 
their  estimations: 

This  request  Is  based  on  the  latest  loan- 
fund  survey  of  our  member  systems. 

What  its  member  systems  say  they 
will  need  is  scarcely  a  reliable  basis  for 
estimating  their  needs.  My  colleagues 
should  make  note  of  the  fact  that  1965 
REA  loans  for  distribution  purposes 
totaled  $150.4  million,  with  $69.8  mil- 
lion in  distribution  loan  applications 
carried  forward  to  fiscal  year  1966.  Why 
is  there  need  for  such  a  striking  increase 
in  funds  for  1967,  unless  these  funds  are 
to  be  used  for  purposes  not  now  eligible 
vmder  the  REA  Act?  I  find  it  impossible 
to  justify  any  increase  in  budget  re- 
quests, particularly  since  98.5  percent  of 
the  country's  farms  are  receiving  central 
station  service.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  Members  will  support  the  amend- 
ment and  ask  themselves,  in  considering 
1967  new  loan  authorizations  for  REA, 
"What  is  the  purpose  of  REA?  Has  it 
accomplished  that  purpose?  What  is  to 
be  the  role  of  rural  electrification  in  the 
futiu-e?" 

I  hope  Members  will  support  the 
amendment,  which  has  been  offered  on 
the  basis  of  good,  soimd  judgment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Bow)  there 
were — ayes  36,  noes  79. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: , 

Rural  hoiLsing  direct  loari  account 

For  direct  loans  and  related  advances  pur- 
suant to  section  618(d)  of  ti^  Housing  Act 
of  1949  (79  Stat.  bOQ) ,  $15,^0»00  shall  be 
available  from  funds  in  th«  rural  housing 
direct  loan  account.  '. 

r   ' 

AMENDMENT  OrTERED  B'^'MR.  FINO 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chalrmkn;  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pino:  On  page 
31,  Une  21,  strike  out  "$15,000,000"  and  Ineert 
in  lieu  thereof  "$10,000,000." 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this 
amendment  to  cut  the  money  which  Is 
going  to  be  made  available  to  finance 
the  direct  loan  program  of  the  Farmers' 
Home  Administration.  The  figure  pro- 
posed for  the  direct  farm  loan  program 
in  the  bill  before  us  is  $15  million.  I 
propose  to  reduce  it  to  $10  million.  The 
figure  I  am  specifically  referring  to  is  the 
amount  that  can  be  made  available  for 
direct  farm  housing  loans  from  the  rural 
housing  direct  loan  account. 

I  am  offering  this  amendment  because 
no  Government-run  loan  program  Is 
more  wastefully  and  Improperly  rim  than 
this  program.  As  a  member  of  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  review  some  of  the  housing  loan 
programs,  and  this  one  is  clearly  the 
worst. 

Back  in  January  of  this  year,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  reported  on  the 
Farmers'  Home  Administration  direct 
loan   program.   iHje  GAO  determined 
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that  20  percer.t  of  the  loans  which  It  In- 
vestigated—  I  repeat,  20  percent — could 
have  and  .-.houid  have  been  made  by  pri- 
vate credit  According  to  the  GAO  re- 
i)ort.  however,  the  county  officials  of  the 
Farmers'  Home  Admtinlstration  had  no 
meaningful  interest  In  enforcing  the  con- 
Kresslona!  requiremient  that  direct  loans 
be  m.ade  only  where  private  credit  is 
r.ot  available  The  county  officials  Just 
went  their  merry  way,  making  any  loans 
they  felt  like,  This  Ls  why  I  want  to 
cut  direct  loan  funds.  They  are  badly 
misused. 

To  deal  with  this  situation,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill— H.R.  14139— on  March 
30  of  this  year  to  require  a  direct  loan 
applicant  to  show  proof  that  he  has  been 
refused  private  credit  in  order  to  qualify 
for  a  cheap  Government  loan.  There  is 
as  yet,  however,  no  sign  that  the  Farm- 
ers' Home  Administration  has  taken  this 
warning  to  heart.  I  think  their  appro- 
priation should  be  cut  to  teach  them  a 
lesson. 

Cutting  this  appropriation  will  serve 
notice  to  the  Farmers'  Home  Adminis- 
tration to  play  fair  with  private  credit. 
Under  the  Hou.sing  Act  o."  1949,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  can  order  any  of 
these  borrowers  to  refinance  their  un- 
paid balance  with  private-  credit  sources. 
In  my  opinion,  there  are  many  Farmers' 
Home  Administration  loans  outstanding 
that  never  should  have  been  made.  The 
Government  can  get  out  of  these  loans 
and  avoid  the  need  for  part  of  this 
appropriation. 

Now  somebody  might  think  I  am  ad- 
vocating a  sale  of  participations  here. 
Not  at  all.  I  am  advocating  that  the 
Government  get  out  of  certain  loans. 
This  is  very  different  than  keeping  title 
to  the  loans  and  selling  participatior\s. 
The  participation  sales  device  Is  just  a 
budget  gimmick,  and  I  completely  op-, 
pose  It. 

Incidentally,  It  might  be  of  Interest 
that  the  administration  wants  to  put 
$600  million  worth  of  Farmers'  Home 
Administration  loans  into  the  proposed 
Government-wide  loan  pool.  Obviously 
these  loans  are  !iot  being  refinanced  to 
bring  in  private  credit.  That  could  have 
been  done  by  lettiiig  private  credit  do 
the  Job  m  the  beglmilng.  This  program 
Is  one  to  cut  back  on,  rather  than  expand 
through  pool  loans  refinancing. 

In  closing,  I  might  say  that  this  loan 
program  has  gone  far  beyond  Its  original 
purpose.  It  no  longer  serves  the  pre- 
cai-lous  small  farms  of  the  depression. 
Now  it  often  makes  subsidized  loans  to 
people  who  can  afford  private  credit. 
It  has  even  made  loa:is  for  ski  slides  and 
golf  courses. 

I  urge  a  reduction  m  Farmers'  Home 
Administration  direct  loan  funds  from 
$15  to  $10  million. 

.Mr  WHl'lTKN  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  am.endment. 

Mr  Chairman,  msy  I  say  that  this 
$15  million  really  Is  a  reduction  When 
we  pas-sed  the  original  Housing  Act 
many,  many  years  ago  we  provided  a 
fund  of  around  $500  million  for  rural 
hou.slng  That  provision  stayed  dormant 
for  many  years,  although  It  succeeded 
In  getting  .v)me  votes  for  the  housing 
program     We  in  this  bill  put  a  limit  of 


$15  million  on  the  amount  of  direct  loans 
for  building  and  Improving  nu-al  hous- 
ing. We  changed  that  from  farm  hous- 
ing some  years  ago.  To  be  eligible  for 
such  loan  you  must  show  you  cannot  get 
private  financing. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  which  Insures  under  the 
FNMA  program.  Unfortunately,  though. 
In  rural  areas  the  banks  and  other  lend- 
ing Institutions  are  not  going  to  do  this 
kind  of  financing  of  houses  that  are 
built  over  scattered  niral  areas. 

In  order  that  those  Amerlcar\s  who 
may  happen  to  live  a  little  far  removed 
from  their  next  door  neighbors  have  the 
same  privileges  as  those  who  live  in  the 
cities  and  get  this  money  and  Insure 
their  mortgages  with  the  banks  and  lend- 
ing Institutions,  we  have  approved  this 
means  of  financing.  So  it  is  on  that 
basis  that  this  $15  million  is  provided, 
for  those  areas  where  the  conditions  that 
I  described  exist. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  agree  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  our  pri- 
vate financial  interests  ought  to  have 
made  loans  In  this  field.  I  felt  they 
should  have  loaned  me  some  money  under 
certain  circumstances.  But  they  would 
not  do  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  have  it  with- 
in our  power  to  require  financial  interests 
to  make  these  loans.  Since  we  do  not 
have  that  power.  I  believe  It  thoroughly 
soxmd  to  give  those  Americans  who  hap- 
pen to  live  in  areas  where  they  are  too 
far  apart  for  private  financial  Interests 
to  Insure  the  mortgage,  this  privilege.  I 
say  this  because  In  our  cities,  such  as 
the  city  from  which  my  good  friend. 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Find]  comes,  they  have  this  privilege. 
May  I  say  that  I  traveled  over  numerous 
sections  of  that  city,  including  Harlem, 
and  many  other  areas  recently.  I  realize 
that  you  have  some  problems  there,  and 
I  do  not  understand  them. 

Further.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sxim  of  $5 
million  of  this  fund  is  for  the  housing  for 
the  elderly,  a  program  which  many  peo- 
ple have  supported,  and  which  has  pro- 
gressed a  lot  better  than  many  of  us 
thought  it  might. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  T  trust  that  the 
gentleman  will  not  accept  everything  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  says  about 
what  private  Institutions  ought  to  do. 
I  agree  they  ought  to  do  It,  but  I  can 
tell  you  they  have  not.  As  long  as  they 
will  not  do  it,  let  us  make  it  possible 
for  all  Americans,  rural  and  urban,  to 
have  an  equal  opportunity  to  build  and 
Improve  their  housing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Find]. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The     CHAIRMAN.     The     Clerk     will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  Fund 
Not  to  exceed  $4,150,000  of  admlnistratlTe 
and  operatUig  expenses  may  be  paid  from 
premium    Income:    Provided,    That    In    the 
event  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion I»und  Is  Insufflclent  to  meet  Indemnity 
payments   and   other  charges  a^lnst  such 
Fund,  not  to  exceed  $600,000  may  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 


tion under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  but  repayment  of 
such  amount  shall  Include  interest  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  the  cost  of  money  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  a  comparable 
Ijerlod. 

AMKKOMKNT  OFFERED   BT    MR.   rUTDLET 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pindlet:  On 
page  35,  strike  aU  language  on  lines  11  and 
12.  and  Insert  the  following: 

"No  funds  appropriated  by  the  Act  shall 
be  used  to  formulate  or  administer  a  Federal 
crop  Insurance  program  for  the  current  flscai 
year  that  does  not  meet  its  administrative 
and  operating  expenses  from  premlimi  In- 
come: Provided.". 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  amendment  I  reserve  a  point  of 
order. 

The    CHAIRMAN.      The    gentleman 

from  Mississippi  reserves  a  point  of  order. 

The    gentleman    from    Illinois    [Mr. 

FiNDLEY]  is  recognized  for  5  mlnutec  In 

support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Federal  crop  Insurance  program  began 
on  an  experimental  subsidized  basis,  so 
I  am  informed,  in  1938.  That  was  al- 
most 30  years  ago.  Apparently  it  is  still 
operating  upon  an  experimental,  sub- 
sidized basis.  Each  year  we  provide  ad- 
ditional funds  through  the  appropria- 
tions route  to  help  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween premium  income  and  the  operat- 
ing and  administrative  expenses  of  the 
program. 

There  are  a  good  many  private  Insur- 
ance companies  that  are  operating  In  the 
field  of  crop  insurance,  and  I  daresay 
more  would  come  Into  the  program  and 
perhaps  expand  their  coverage  were  it 
not  for  the  unfair  competition  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Gresham's  law  held  that  bad  money 
tends  to  drive  out  good  money. 

The  Curtis  corollary  to  Gresham's  law 
holds  that  Government  services  or  Gov- 
ernment money  tends  to  drive  out  pri- 
vate money  and  private  services.  That 
definitely  Is  a  sound  theory  in  my  view. 
It  applies  to  insurance  services  as  It  does 
to  direct  lending.  As  long  as  the  Federal 
Government  is  operating  on  a  heavily 
subsidized  crop  Insurance  program,  pri- 
vate insurance  companies  cannot  effec- 
tively compete.  The  effect  of  my  amend- 
ment would  be  to  require  that  the  premi- 
um rates  charged  to  the  farmers  who 
do  sign  up  under  the  Federal  crop  In- 
surance program  be  placed  at  levels  that 
will  cover  operating  and  administrative 
expenses  of  the  program. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  high  time  that  the 
Federal  crop  insurance  program  be 
placed  on  a  self-financing  businesslike 
basis. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  genUe- 
man  frc«n  Mississippi  [Mr.  WhittenI  In- 
sist on  his  point  of  order? 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  MiBSisslppl  will  state  his  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  i 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
mrait   offered   by    the   genUeman  from 
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Illinois  on  the  ground  that  It  is  legis- 
lation on  an  appropriation  bill. 

May  I  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  gave  the  matter  away,  in  my 
opinion,  when  he  said  that  the  purpose 
of  his  amendment  was  to  set  premium 
rates  that  the  Government  would  charge. 
I  think  that  shows  clearly  what  is  in- 
volved. This  amendment  provides  that 
no  funds  shall  be  used  to  administer  this 
program  under  certain  conditions.  The 
program  now  in  existence  is  based  on 
contracts  to  which  the  Government  is  a 
party.  For  us  in  this  bill  to  try  to  pro- 
hibit the  handling  of  existing  contracts 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  would 
clearly  be  legislation.  It  not  only  would 
be  legislation  but  It  would  interfere  with 
meeting  obligations  under  existing  con- 
tracts and  commitments  on  the  part  of 
the  Government. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sub- 
mit that  the  ix)int  of  order  should  be 
sustained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  is  clearly  a  limitation  of  funds. 
requiring  that  no  funds  be  appropriated 
for  the  administration  or  formulation  of 
programs.  Therefore,  on  the  basis  of 
that  It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
is  in  order. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  make  one  observation,  the  amend- 
ment has  to  do  with  setting  premiums 
and  Is  quite  clearly  an  affirmative  action. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Kbogh)  .  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
FiNDtEY]  has  offered  an  amendment  at 
page  35.  striking  out  all  language  on 
lines  11  and  12,  and  the  amendment 
would  add  a  new  paragraph;  to  which 
amendment  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi has  made  a  point  of  order  on  the 
ground  that  It  Is  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation act. 

The  language  sought  to  be  inserted  by 
the  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

No  funds  appropriated  by  the  Act  shall  be 
used  to  formulate  or  administer  a  Federal 
crop  Insurance  program  for  the  current  flscai 
year  that  does  not  meet  Its  administrative 
and  operating  expenses  from  premium  In- 
come : 

It  might  be  said  that  the  effect  of  any 
proposed  amendment  Is  truly  not  within 
the  competence  of  the  Chair.  But  a 
reading  of  this  language  Indicates  to 
"lis  occupant  of  the  chair  that  there  is 
nere  sought  an  express  limitation  on  the 
lunds  appropriated  by  the  pending  biU 
ana  the  Chair,  therefore,  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  move 
w  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  now  that  the  substan- 

^IL^Vf  ^  ^^°^«  t^e  Committee,  I 
wonder  If  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
™"*!  T°^^^  "°'  a^ree  that  this  is  a 
very  desirable  objective-granted  that  it 
n*a  to  be  written  in  parliamentary  lan- 
guage. Ceri^inly  the  gentleman  from 
S^'i^^Pfl  ,w«  correct  that  the  object 
^mlnd  Is  to  relate  this  particular  pro- 
Kram  to  good  sound  Insurance  practice 


which  would  mean  that  it  would 
strengthen  the  program  In  the  long  run 
because  it  would  put  it  on  its  own  bot- 
tom where  you  are  actually  paying  the 
premiiun  that  should  be  paid  In  order  to 
get  good  crop  insurance. 

Mr.  ■WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  Just  wish  to  say  I 
cannot  question  that  this  Is  a  worthy 
objective.  But  I  am  just  saying,  having 
worked  with  this  program  here  through 
the  years,  that  I  am  very  proud  that  we 
have  gotten  to  the  point  where  It  Is  be- 
coming more  and  more  self-supporting. 
Let  us  not  destroy  it  as  we  are  making 
progress.  If  the  gentleman  will  look  at 
the  bUl  before  him,  he  will  see  that  we 
are  pajring  more  and  more  of  the  admin- 
istrative costs  from  the  premiums.  Just 
do  not  rock  the  boat  and  destroy  the 
program  by  trying  to  go  along  too  fast. 
We  are  working  on  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  observation.  I  do 
agree  with  him  and  this  amendment  Is 
what  enables  the  job  to  be  completed. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  rocking  the  boat. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  au- 
thor of  the  amendment  has  said,  this 
program  has  been  going  on  since  1938. 
I  think  it  is  now  time  to  put  It  on  a  sound 
basis.  I  urge  the  membership  to  support 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
rise? 

Mr.  'WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chaiiinan.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
realize  that  perhaps  I  am  repetitious  to 
some  degree.  But  let  me  repeat  again 
that,  as  big  as  our  country  is,  periodically 
we  have  had  tremendous  crop  failure's 
and  other  types  of  disasters  that  have  hit 
various  sections  of  our  country.  In  the 
last  10  or  12  years  when  that  has  hap- 
pened the  Government  has  rushed  in  to 
pay  the  total  cost  In  most  cases  of  trying 
to  rectify  the  damage  resulting  from 
those  natural  disasters. 

The  crop  insurance  program,  as  It  was 
first  set  up,  was  set  up  to  cover  the  coun- 
try without  giving  due  consideration  to  a 
broad  enough  base  to  make  the  fund 
actuarially  sound.  For  those  reasons  no 
private  companies  in  the  United  States 
were  interested.  Nor  will  they  be  in- 
terested today  in  taking  over  this  insur- 
ance program.  I  defy  anyone  to  claim 
that  they  will.  But  we  then  started  back 
on  a  pilot  program  to  see  If  we  could 
figure  out  ways  to  get  enough  partici- 
pants to  provide  a  broad  enough  base 
to  make  the  program  actuarially  sound. 

As  we  have  done  so,  we  have  gradually 
worked  up  to  where  It  Is  doing  a  mar\'el- 
ous  job  and,  may  I  say,  the  cost  is  prob- 
ably one  one-himdredth  of  what  It  would 
cost  us  if  we  did  not  have  crop  insurance 
in  these  areas  of  disaster. 

Your  committee  is  now  working  very 
hard,  and  has  been  through  the  years, 
trying  to  counsel  and  assist  In  an  effort 


to  see  that  high-risk  areas  are  not  in- 
cluded so  as  to  pull  down  the  other  tu-eas. 

In  this  bUl  we  are  once  again  calling 
on  the  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  to 
refiect  a  little  more  of  the  administrative 
cost  In  its  premiums.  I  urge  the  House 
to  go  along  with  the  committee  as  we 
work  in  this  direction.  Let  us  not  kill  a 
program  that  is  doing  lots  and  lots  of 
good,  when  the  private  companies  offer 
no  substitute.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  qtestion  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  rejected 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read: 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow^-: 
Page  36,  line  1 : 

"COMMODrTY   CREDrr  CORPORATION 

"Reimhursement  for  net  realized  losses 
n^?^  Partially  reimburse  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  net  realized  Iossm 
sustained  but  not  previously  relmbu^ 
piquant  to  the  Act  of  August  17  1961  as 
U.S.C.  713a-ll,  713a-ia),  J^.mi.^r  ^" 

AMENDME.VT    OrTEHED    BT    MR.     FINDLET 

.^JrJ^^^^-  Mr- Chairman.  I  Offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

page  36,  on  line  6  strike  the  period  Insert  a 
colon  and  the  following-        *'^'^'°**'  ""«"  » 

thL'Sfhfi,'^*  L°  '""*^  appropriated  by 
^r^!^"  be  used  to  formulate  or  admin- 
ister programs  for  the  sale  of  agrlcul^ai 
commodities  pursuant  to  titles  I  or  iVTr 
^  .^^  «0.  Eighty-third  ConSeas  m 
amended,  to  any  nation  which  seluTiu^ 

IniTn^r:^^  r™'^  «*^^P«  °r  aTrcr^ft 
unaer  Its  registry  to  transport  to  North  Viet, 
nam  any  equipment,  mat^lals  or  cot^^I 
ties,  so  long  aa  North  Vietnam  Is  governed  by 
a  Communist  regime."  B^vcmea  oy 

Mr.  WHTITEN.  Mr.  Chairman  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order 

from'M?.^^^-  ^«  genUeman 
ortlCT       ^^^^f'P^   reserves    a   point   of 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  most  distressing  aspects  of  the  Viet- 
^th'^fn  ^  ^^  sWpping  that  goes  into 
North  Vietnam  to  nourish  and  equip  the 
Communist  forces  that  are  InvolvSl  in 
dh-ect  engagement  with  our  own  boys. 
This  fiow  of  shipping  comes  in  both  free 
world  and  Communist  bottoms  The 
punxjse  of  the  amendment  is  to  try  to 
tighten  up  a  bit  on  that  shipping 

It  is  my  understanding  that  some  of 
the  shippmg  that  goes  into  North  Viet- 
nam Is  carried  on  Communist  ships  but 
is  supphed  or  furnished  by  free  world 
nations,  and  vice  versa. 

This  amendment  would  cut  both  ways 
It  would  cut  off  from  concessional  sale 
advantage  under  title  I  or  title  IV  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480  any  naUon  that  either  sells, 
furnishes  or  provides  any  commodities 
equipment  or  supplies  to  North  Vietnam 
or  permits  ships  under  its  registry  or  air- 
craft under  Its  registry  to  ship  the  same. 

This  Is  a  rather  modest  step,  but  a 
step  which  is  presently  available  to  the 
House.  Even  though  it  falls  far  short  of 
what  I  am  sure  most  of  us  would  desire 
in  cutting  back  on  shipping  into  North 
Vietnam,  it  seems  to  me  a  healthy  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  I  urge  support 
for  the  amendment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  insist  upon  his 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  WHrrrEN      Mr.  Chairman,  I  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
.state  It. 

Mr  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill  in 
that  It  imposes  new  duties,  new  respon- 
sibilities, and  determinations  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  Secretary  of  Atrriculture. 
who  administers  this  program,  to  de- 
t*>nnine. 

I  serve  on  the  Defense  Appropriation 
Committee.  I  have  tried  repeatedly  to 
get  action  taken  in  this  area  hoping  to 
prevent  all  shipping  in  this  area,  particu- 
larly of  all  materials  which  help  the 
enemy.  In  this  instance.  Insofar  as  I 
can  determine,  my  responsibility  as 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee  is  to 
point  out  the  law  as  I  see  it  though  I  am 
in  accord  with  the  objective.  This 
amendment  would  require  determination 
and  action  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
fure  for  which  he  lacks  authority  or 
means  of  determination  This  is  some- 
thini;  the  military  should  do.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  does  not  have 
acce.ss  to  information.  Neither,  may  I 
.say.  does  the  Congress.  Many  of  these 
determinations  have  to  do  with  informa- 
tion that  is  nor  rcadilv  made  available  to 
the  public. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order'' 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
that  this  amendment  is  in  order  for  pre- 
ci.sely  the  same  reason  as  the  amendment 
]';st  ruled  upon.  It  does  provide  a  limi- 
tation on  funds  under  certain  conditions, 
and  therefore  certainly  is  completely 
within  the  rale 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  Is  ready 
to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Findley!  offers  an  amendment  directed 
to  page  36,  line  6.  which  would  add  a  new 
proviso,  as  follows: 

Provided,  That  no  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  shall  be  uaed  to  formulat*  or  ad- 
minister programs  for  the  sale  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  pursuant  to  titles  I  or  IV 
of  Public  Law  480,  Eighty-Third  Congress,  as 
amended,  to  any  nation  which  sella  or  fur- 
nlsbea  or  which  permits  ships  or  aircraft 
under  Its  registry  to  transport  to  North  Viet- 
nam any  equipment,  materials  or  commodl- 
tlea,  BO  long  as  North  Vietnam  Is  governed  by 
a  Oocnmunlst  regime — 

To  which  a  point  of  order  is  made  that 
it  is  legislation  under  the  appropriation 
bill. 

The  Chair  would  state  that  it  Is  satis- 
fied that  established  precedents  In  ac- 
cord with  the  pending  question  justifies 
its  holding  the  language  of  the  proposed 
amendment  as  a  limitation  on  the  ap- 
propriation, and  therefore  overniles  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr  MOORE  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Findley  amendment.  I 
feel  that  it  is  high  time  that  this  Nation 
put  the  other  free  nations  of  the  world 
on  notice  that  we  will  not  tolerate  their 
doing  business  as  visual  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  at  the  same  time  share 
the  agricultural  abundance  of  this  Na- 
tion, 


The  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Albert)  there 
were — ayes  57,  noes  75. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Public  Law  480 

For  expenses  during  fiscal  year  1967,  not 
otherwise  recoverable,  and  unrecovered  prior 
years'  costs,  including  Interest  thereon,  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1701-1709.  1721-1734.  1731-1736).  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  as  follows:  (1) 
Sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for 
foreign  ciurencles  pursuant  to  title  I  of  said 
Act,  $1,040,000,000:  (2)  commodities  disposed 
of  for  emergency  famine  relief  to  friendly 
peoples  pursuant  to  title  n  of  said  Act. 
•200.000,000;  and  (3)  long-term  supply  con- 
tracts pursuant  to  title  IV  of  said  Act. 
$377,000,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee. 

With  respect  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  did  the  subcommittee  by 
any  chance  go  into  reports  that  there 
has  been  some  hanky-panky  or  skull- 
duggery In  connection  with  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  sales  with  respect  to 
the  futures  market? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  No,  we  did  not  go 
into  it.  In  my  experience  with  the  pro- 
gram through  the  years.  I  have  never 
known  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration having  anything  to  do  with  the 
futiu-es  market. 

We  have  pointed  out  on  nimierous  oc- 
casions that  any  corporation  having  that 
many  "tictuals" — that  much  "spot  com- 
modity"— could  really  make  or  break  a 
futures  market,  in  respect  to  how  much 
it  might  throw  on  the  actual  market. 

We  did  not  go  into  smything  having 
to  do  with  the  futures  market. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  I  was  referring  to 
were  alleged  leaks  out  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  had  an  effect  on  the 
futures  market. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that,  under  all  administrations.  I  have 
never  heard  any  Indication  along  that 
line.  The  fact  that  I  did  not  hear  It  does 
not  mean  it  Is  not  true,  but  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  charge  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man a  question  about  Public  Law  480. 

Will  the  $1,040  million  provided  In  the 
bill  cover  the  purchase  of  tobacco  from 
Government-held  stocks  for  use  In  fam- 
ine relief  in  India  and  elsewhere? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  This  has  to  do  with 
foreign  currencies,  and  it  would  not  ap- 
ply as  the  gentleman  points  out,  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  PrOTtt  where  is  the  money 
going  to  come  to  buy  the  tobacco  which 
was  authorized  to  be  used  for  famine 
reUef?  Would  It  be  In  this  bUl,  or  in 
some  other  bill? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  gentleman  Is 
telling  me  something  when  he  says  that 
tobacco  is  used  for  famine  relief. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
call that  In  the  famine  relief  bill  for  India 


the  House  provided  for  tobacco  and  cot- 
ton. I  wondered  then  as  now  where  the 
money  was  to  come  from  to  get  the  to- 
bacco and  the  cotton  to  be  shipped  to 
India  to  take  care  of  the  starving  people 
there,  and  whether  the  tobacco  would  be 
Inserted  between  two  slabs  of  cotton  and 
served  in  a  sandwich,  or  how  it  was  to 
be  used.  I  have  never  been  able  t5  get 
a  good  answer. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  give  the  gentleman  a  good  answer. 
I  can  tell  the  gentleman  what  I  know 
about  how  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration works. 

Insofar  as  I  understand  the  two  points 
the  gentleman  makes,  that  was  spon- 
sored on  the  basis  that  if  these  needs 
v,'ere  supplied  from  the  surplus  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration thereby  India  might  be  persuaded 
to  produce  more  food  crops  and  thereby 
relieve  its  own  famine. 

Insofar  as  the  mechanics  of  handling 
It  are  concerned,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  now  has  on  hand  various 
commodities,  of  which  tobacco  is  one  and 
cotton  is  one.  They  have  full  authority 
to  sell  that  cotton  and  tobacco  in  world 
markets  at  any  price  they  may  see  fit. 
Where  your  money  markets  enter  into  it 
Is  in  the  replacement  of  capital  impair- 
ment to  the  Corporation  by  reason  of  its 
assets  which  they  have  moved  into  this 
channel  the  gentleman  described. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  I  am  trying 
to  get  at;  whether  this  is  where  the 
money  comes  from  to  make  the  reim- 
bursement to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  where  the 
commodity  comes  from,  leaving  a  money 
shortage  which  in  turn  has  to  be  made 
up  from  capital  restoration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  the  life  of  me  I  can- 
not imderstand  why,  although  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture said  the  tobacco  was  necessary 
to  relieve  the  tension  of  the  starving  peo- 
ple and  make  them  better  able  to  as- 
similate the  food  given  them — I  still  do 
not  understand  the  reasoning  back  of  it. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do  not  know  any- 
one here  that  I  would  rather  try  to  ex- 
plain something  to  than  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  If  I  understood  it,  I  might 
tell  the  gentleman,  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand it.  However,  I  can  tell  you  it  was 
offered  on  the  basis  that  by  providing 
for  these  needs  or  these  demands  it  was 
hoped  thereby  the  Indians  would  supply 
for  themselves  more  food  products  to  re- 
lieve their  own  famine. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  have  another  min- 
ute, I  would  like  to  go  forward  in  the 
bill,  to  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Food  and  Fibers  and  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  appreciate  the  reduc- 
tion wliich  the  committee  made  in  the 
money  for  the  purpose  of  support  of  this 
commission.  However.  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee will  give  serious  thought  to  cut- 
ting It  out  altogether.  I  think  the  $350.- 
000  In  this  bill  is  $350,000  too  much.  I 
think  the  committee  has  already  devel- 
oped evidence  that  there  Is  altogether 
too  much  duplication  in  the  studies  al- 
ready being  made.  We  do  not  need  this 
commission,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  cut  out. 
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Mr.  WHITTEN.  Again  I  do  not  find 
any  argument  with  any  colleague. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read.  , 

The  Clerk  read  as. follows: 

Sec.  507.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained In  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  KITPFESMAN 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kthterman  : 
On  page  40  Immediately  following  line  3. 
insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  508.  Money  appropriated  In  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  only  to  the  extent 
that  expenditure  thereof  shall  not  result  In 
total  .aggregate  net  expenditures  of  all  Items 
provided  for  herein  beyond  95  percent  of  the 
total  aggregate  net  expenditures  estimated 
therefor  In  the  budget  for  1967  (H.  Doc. 
335)." 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
use  agricultural  terms,  I  believe  that 
what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for 
the  gander.  The  sacred  cow  of  agricul- 
ture must  face  the  same  loss  of  possible 
fat  that  the  other  departments  of  this 
Government  must  face. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  Republican  col- 
leagues have  offered  amendments  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  appropriation  bill,  1967,  as 
shown  at  pages  77-83  of  the  record  of 
April  6,  1966,  and  the  Treasury.  Post 
Office,  and  Executive  OflSces  appropria- 
tion bill.  1967,  as  shown  at  pages  73-88 
of  April  6,  1966,  to  cut  those  bills  to  the 
extent  of  5  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me.  and  I 
would  hope,  that  the  appropriation  for 
our  city  cousins  are  not  considered  less 
necessary  than  those  for  the  rest  of 
our  country,  our  friends  in  the  country. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  this  amendment  is  in  view 
of  my  5 -percent  amendment  which  I 
have  proposed  on  the  other  bills  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
alluded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  had  to 
say.  I  want  to  say  that  this  amendment 
which  I  have  previously  offered  will  be 
offered  to  other  bills.  However,  this  sub- 
committee has  worked  hard  and  long  to 
bring  back  to  this  House  those  programs 
which  we  have  had  in  the  past  and  which 
have  been  most  beneficial,  such  as  the 
school  lunch  program,  the  special  milk 
program  and  research  by  the  land-grant 
<»Ueges  State  experiment  stations  and  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  question  of 
o^nmination  against  the  cities  and  in 
behalf  of  farmers.  It  simply  gives  back 
to  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  cities  their 
**ool  lunch  program  and  it  gives  back 
to  them  the  special  milk  that  brings  good 
health  to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  were  to  accept  this 
amendment  to  the  bill— and  I  said  in 
general  debate  I  was  not  offering  the  5- 
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percent  amendment  because  it  would 
limit  spending  in  1967  to  95  percent  of 
what  the  President  proposed  in  his 
budget  to  spend  on  the  items  in  this  bill — 
we  would  knock  out  all  of  the  section  32 
funds  which  cover  the  school  limch  pro- 
gram and  the  special  milk  program, 
which  I  am  sure  this  country  wants  and 
which  I  am  convinced  tlie  President 
thought  would  be  put  back  in  when  the 
bill  came  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
consideration. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  I  am  opi^>osed  to  this 
amendment,  but  I  still  say  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  the  5-percent 
amendment  will  be  offered  on  other  bills. 
We  are  not  trying  to  discriminate  against 
the  cities.  We  are  not  coddling  the  farm 
people.  This  is  for  the  benefit  of  all 
people  and  though  I  have  differed  with 
you  today  on  some  of  these  amendments, 
I  shall  continue  to  try  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  keeping  our  economy  good.  However, 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  economy  to  take 
away  from  the  liealth  and  welfare  of  the 
children  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  Of  course,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
suggesting.  Sir,  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Is  so  insensitive  to  the  needs 
of  children  and  students  that  he  would 
cut,  among  other  things,  the  school  lunch 
program  and  the  milk  program? 

Mr.  BOW.  Yes.  I  believe,  perhaps, 
that  is  true.  We  have  all  seen  the  budget 
that  came  up  here.  It  became  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress  to  restore 
these  funds. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  that 
this  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
KUPFERMAN],  if  adopted,  would  virtually 
cut  out  the  school  milk  program.  It 
would  cut  the  funds  to  95  percent  of  the 
$21  million  proposed  by  the  budget.  It 
would  completely  offset  the  committee 
restoration. 

If  they  want  to  eliminate  the  milk 
program,  the  members  of  the  Committee 
will  vote  for  his  amendment.  But  if  the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  agree 
with  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
that  the  school  milk  and  lunch  programs 
are  worth  while  in  the  district  repre- 
sented by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
LMr.  KuPFERM.^N]  as  well  as  our  own  dis- 
tricts, they  will  vote  down  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  suggesting  also  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  so  insensitive 
to  the  needs  of  children  and  to  the  needs 
of  students  that  he  would  cut,  among 
many  other  things,  funds  that  could  be 
used  for  the  school  lunch  program  and 
the  milk  program? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  made  no  reference 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.    I  re- 


ferred to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  who  has  had  the  floor. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  And,  who  would 
do  the  cutting,  may  I  ask? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  amendment 
would  do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Kupferman]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wIU 
read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bUl.         

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  at  this  time 
personally  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
presiding  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  on  this  bill,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  KeochI.  I 
wish  to  commend  him  for  the  fine  Job 
he  has  done  through  the  years,  not  only 
in  the  many  areas  of  his  interests  and 
efforts  in  the  Congress,  but  in  presid- 
ing over  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  on 
many  of  the  annual  appropriation  bills 
having  to  do  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Certainly  he  has  demonstrated,  may 
I  say  to  my  colleague,  as  I  have  said 
many  times  before,  that  those  who  leave 
the  House  voluntarily  are  those  that 
we  can  least  afford  to  give  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  making  this 
statement  at  this  time  because  I  feel 
tills  so  very  deeply. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  sundry  amend- 
ments, with  the  recommendation  that 
the  amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that 
the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Keogh,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  14596)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  directed  him  to  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  sim- 
dry  amendments,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  amendment?  If  not, 
the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  rise? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  geir.lenian  up- 
posed  to  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  FINDLE^'.     I  am,  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER,  The  gentleman  quail- 
fies.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr  FiNDLEY  moves  that  the  bill  ix;  recom- 
mitted to  the  CotnmUtee  on  Appropr!:it;i.'ua 
with  instructions  to  report  it  back  forth- 
with with  the  following  amendment  On  page 
36.  on  line  8  strlice  the  period.  Insert  ii  colon 
and  the  following 

"Provided  That  no  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or  ad- 
minister protrrams  for  the  siile  of  agricul- 
tural comjnodltleg  purstiant  to  titles  I  or  IV 
jI  Puo.ic  Uiw  480,  Eighty-third  Congresa,  as 
.■iinei.cled,  to  any  nation  which  sells  or  Tur- 
r.i.shes  or  which  permits  ships  r  aircraft 
■irirler  Its  registry  to  transport  to  North  Vlet- 
liiin-.  any  equipment  materials,  or  com- 
mi.idlties,  so  long  as  North  Vietnam  Is  gov- 
erned  bv   a   Communist   regime." 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit 

Mr.  FINDLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
vote  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  290,  nays  98,  not  voting  44.  as 
follows : 

(Roll  No.  70] 

TRA3— 290 


Aben;ethy 

Curtln 

HaiUey 

.^datr 

Curtis 

Hanna 

Adam< 

Dogue 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Addafcbo 

!.>»:■.  lels 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Anderson,  Hi- 

Duvla.  Oa 

Hardy 

Andrews, 

Diiv'.v.  W  - 

H.irsha 

OeorKe  W 

de  la  Our/a 

H^rvcy.  Ind. 

Andrews. 

Denton 

Hu-vey.  Mich. 

Glenn 

Derwlntki 

Hays 

Andrews, 

Devine 

Hechler 

N    Dai. 

Dlcklnsor. 

Heist  oe  Id 

Ar«r,d,s 

Dings 

Henderson 

Aihbrook 

Dole 

Hicks 

A-shmore 

Dor.ohue 

Horton 

Ayres 

Dorn 

Hosmer 

Baring 

Downlt.i? 

H"-.vard 

Hiirrett 

Dulsfel 

Hull 

Kates 

Duncsii;.  Ten:. 

Himgate 

Hattm 

Dwyer 

Huot 

Belcher 

DvfU 

Hutchlncon 

Bell 

Ednior.dson 

Ichord 

Ber.nett 

Edward.^,  .\la 

Irwin 

Berry 

Edwards,  La 

Jennings 

Holton 

Ellsworth 

Joelson 

Be*' 

Erlenb<.)m 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Bray 

Evins.  Tonn. 

Jonas 

HrjcH 

Fallon 

Jones.  Mo. 

Br'xnn  field 

Fascell 

Jones,  N.C. 

Bniw:.,  c:..r- 

K--'ighan 

Keith 

,.    .•,•  J     Jr 

Flndley 

King,  N.Y. 

BroyhlU.  N  C. 

Flno 

King.  Utah 

Ilr'jyhr.l.  Vft. 

Flisher 

Komegay 

H-irhanan 

Flood 

Krebs 

Burton,  ruih 

Flynt 

Kunkel 

HvT:;e.  Ps 

Fogarty 

Kupferman 

Byrnes,  WI3. 

Foley 

Lalrd 

(■-i:,e!l 

Ford,  Oemld  R 

Lardrum 

C'.a-An 

Fountal:- 

Langen 

Ca...ir. 

Frelliigbuysen 

i.atta 

rarey 

Fr.t-del 

Lennon 

^'  ^r\^"r 

Pulton.  Pa 

I,ong.  La. 

(,'iu^ev 

Oarniatz 

I.0-K,  Md. 

i-Cl  TtK^rK' 

Cithms" 

L,\e 

.';'^;;■^.^lDer:a;!■ 

Qlalnio 

McCarthy 

rh-:f 

O'bbons 

.McClory 

( ".ar.'-v 

Good  ell 

McCulloch 

y.'  .ATr. 

G  ra  bo  a^  !cl 

McDade 

C'.A'  .-'•• 

C.reer,,  Ft 

^'cFwen 

Dor.  H 

Orel^ii 

McOrath 

ClaW'i;Lj.  De. 

Orl.'fln 

McVlcker 

Cleveland 

Qr06« 

Macdonald 

Collier 

Orover 

MacGregor 

Colmer 

au^s«'r 

Marhen 

Co-  able 

Ourney 

Mackay 

Corite 

HaKan,  Oa 

Madden 

C<x>iey 

Hagen,  Calif 

MalUtard 

Corb«»tt 

Haley 

Marah 

Cra.ey 

Hall 

Martin.  Ala. 

CrK.'nor 

Hiilleclc 

\Ur:u.  Ma.««. 

Cunningham 

Hamilton 

Mar-.l:.,  Nebr. 

Mav 

ItedUn 

Stephen* 

M--    s 

Reld,  ni. 

Stratton 

m:  r:-'i 

Reld.  N.T. 

Stubblefleld 

Relfel 

Sweeney 

.•..',  -..~.i 

Relnecke 

Talcott 

M...ii;.aU 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Taylor 

Moeller 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Teague,  Calif. 

MonagaQ 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Tenser 

Moore 

Roberts 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Morris 

Roblson 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Morse 

Rodlno 

Trimble 

Morton 

Rogers.  Pla. 

Tuck. 

Mosber 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Tunmey 

Multer 

Rumjsfeld 

Tupper 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Satterfleld 

Tuten 

Natcher 

St  Germain 

Utt 

Nelsen 

St.  Onge 

Van  Deerlln 

OBrlen 

Baylor 

Vanlk 

CHara,  111. 

Scblsler 

Vlgorlto 

O'Eonekl 

Schmldhaus«r 

Walker.  Miss. 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Schneebell 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Ottlnger 

Schwelker 

Watklns 

Passman 

Sec rest 

Watson 

Patten 

Seldon 

Watts 

Pelly 

Seruier 

Whalley 

Perkins 

Shipley 

White,  Idaho 

PhUbln 

Shrivei 

White.  Tex. 

Pickle 

Slkes 

Whltener 

Pike 

Skubltz 

Whltten 

Plmle 

Slack 

WldnaU 

Poage 

Smith.  Calif. 

Wilson. 

Poff 

Smith,  N.T 

Charles  H. 

Pool 

Smith.  Va. 

Wolff 

PuclnaU 

Springer 

Wright 

Purcell 

Stafford 

Wyart 

Qule 

Staggers 

Wydler 

qullleo 

Stalbaum 

Tates 

Race 

Stanton 

Younger 

Randall 

Steed 

NAYS— 88 

Albert 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Moee 

Anderson, 

Gallagher 

Murphy,  m. 

Tenn. 

Gilbert 

Nedzl 

Ann-unzlo 

Ginigan 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Aeplnall 

GonzaJea 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Bandstra 

Gray 

Olson,  Minn. 

Bingham 

Green.  Oreg. 

ONelU.  Mass. 

Blatnlk 

Orlfflths 

Patman 

Hoggs 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Pepper 

Boland 

Hathaway 

Powell 

Boiling 

Hawkins 

Price 

Brademas 

H?l' field 

Rees 

Brooks 

Holland 

RoRers,  Colo. 

Brown,  CalU. 

Jacobs 

Ronan 

Burke 

Johnson,  Calif 

Roncallo 

Burton.  Calif. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Cameron 

Karsten 

Rosenthal 

Celler 

Kastenmeler 

Roetenkowskl 

Clevenger 

Kee 

Ryan 

Cohelan 

Keogh 

Scheuer 

Culver 

King.  Calif. 

Sickles 

Dawwn 

Klrwan 

Slsk 

Dent 

Kluczynskl 

Smith,  Iow» 

Dlngell 

Leggett 

Sullivan 

Dow 

McDowell 

Thomas 

Duncan,  Oreg 

.    McPall 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Edwards.  Calif .  Mackle 

Todd 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mahon 

Udall 

Parbsteln 

Matsunaga 

Ullman 

Parn&ley 

MUler 

Vivian 

Pamum 

Mink 

Young 

Ford. 

Moorhead 

Zablockl 

WlUlam  D. 

Morgan 

FYaser 

Morrison 

NOT  VOTINO — 44 

Abbltt 

Hal  pern 

Reuse 

Ashley 

Herbert 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Beckworth 

Herlong 

Rooney.  NY. 

Betu 

Jarman 

Poudebush 

Burleson 

Johnson,  Okla 

Roush 

Callaway 

Karth 

Royb&l 

Conyers 

Kelly 

Scott 

Corman 

Lipscomb 

Teague,  Ter. 

Daddarlo 

McMillan 

Toll 

Delaney 

Mathlaa 

Waggonnw 

Dowdy 

X  Matthews 
^Mlse 

Weltner 

Everett 

Williams 

Puqua 

Murray 

WUIU 

Oettys 

Nix 

Wilson.  Bob 

Orlder 

Reanlck 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mlse. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Callavsy. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Bob  WllBon. 

Mr.  Orlder  with  Mr.  Mathlaa. 


Mr.  Rivets,  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 
Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Betta. 
Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Halpem. 
Mr.  WUllams  with  Mrs.  Kelly. 
Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Oonyers. 
Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Toll. 
Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Nix. 
Mr.  ReusB  with  Mr.  Karth. 
Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Puqua. 
Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Matthews. 
Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Roybal. 
Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Scott. 
Mr.  Weltner  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  E^verett. 
Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Beckworth. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington  changed 
her  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  GIAIMO  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  MEEDS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  FLOOD  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  HANLEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea."    ^ 

Mr.  VANIK  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  MADDEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  TENZER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  CALLAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  HICKS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  FOOARTY  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Spealcer,  pursu- 
ant to  the  instructions  of  the  House  in 
the  motion  to  recommit,  I  report  back  the 
bin  H.R.  14596  with  an  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  36  on  line  6  strike  the  period,  in- 
sert a  colon  and  the  following: 

"Prcwided,  that  no  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or  ad- 
minister programs  for  the  sale  of  agricultural 
commodities  pursuant  to  titles  I  or  IV  of 
Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress,  as  amended, 
to  any  nation  which  sells  or  furnishes  or 
which  permits  ships  or  aircraft  under  It* 
registry  to  transport  to  North  Vietnam  any 
equipment,  materials,  or  commodities,  so  long 
as  North  Vietnam  Is  governed  by  a  Commu- 
nist regime." 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  wsis  read  the 
third  time. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
tlie  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;   and   there 

yere — yeas  366,  nays  23,  not  voting  43,  as 

follows: 

[Roll  No.  71] 

TEAS— 366 


.HI. 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Andrews, 
George  W. 

Andrews, 
Glenn 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ashmore 

Aspinall 

Ayres 

Bandstra 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bates 

Battln 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Berry 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfteld 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

CahlU 

CaUan 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

CeUer 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Clancy 

CTark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Clevenger 

Cohelan 

CoUier 

Colmer 

Consble 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Craley 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis,  Oa. 

D»vl8,  WU. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Dent 

Denton 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

DlggB 

DlngeU 


Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards.  La. 

Ellsworth 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlnf,  Term. 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

Famsley 

Pamimi 

Pascell 

Felghan 

Pino 

Plsher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Pogarty 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Pord, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Praser 

Frellnghuysen 
Priedel 

Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
GlUlgan 
Gonzalez 
Good  ell 
Orabowskl 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Grelgg 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gumey 
Hagan,  Oa. 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck' 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Iowa 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harsha 
Harvey.  Ind. 
Harvey,  Mich. 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hechler 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Holland 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 

Htingate 
Huot 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jennings 
Joelson 


Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Keogh 

King,  CaUf . 

King.  NY. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Lalrd 

Landrum 

Langen 

Letla 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Love 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDoweU 

McEwen 

McPall 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Mcwre 

Moornead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

.Nelsen 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  111. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman  • 

Patten     " 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 


Pool 

Schmidhauser 

Thompson.  Tex 

PoweU 

Schneebell 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Price 

Schwelker 

Todd 

Puclnskl 

Sec rest 

Trimble 

Purcell 

Selden 

Tuck 

Qule 

Senner 

Tunney 

QuUlen 

Shipley 

Tupper 

Race 

Shrlver 

T^^ten 

Randall 

Sickles 

UUman 

RedUn 

Slkes 

Van  DeerUn 

Reld,  ni. 

Slsk 

Vanlk 

Relfel 

Skubltz 

Vlgorlto 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Slack 

Vivian 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Walker.  Miss. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Roberts 

Smith,  Va. 

Watkltts 

Roblson 

Springer 

Watson 

Rodlno 

Stafford 

Watts 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Staggers 

Whalley 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Stalbaum 

White,  Idaho 

Ronan 

Stanton 

White.  Tex. 

RoncaUo 

Steed 

Whltener 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Stephens 

Whltten 

Rosenthal 

Stratton 

WldnaU 

Rostenkowskl 

Stubblefleld 

Wilson, 

Rumsfeld 

Sull-lvan 

Charles  H. 

Ryan 

Sweeney 

Wright 

Satterfield 

Talcott 

Wyatt 

St  Germain 

Taylor 

Yates 

St.  Onge 

Teague,  Calif. 

Young 

Saylor 

Tenzer 

Yotmger 

Scheuer 

Thomas 

Zablockl 

Schlsler 

Thompson,  N.J 
NAYS— 23 

Adams 

Jacobs 

Relnecke 

Bell 

McCarthy 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Cameron 

Mallllard 

Smith.  Calif. 

Corman 

MmshaU 

DdaU 

Curtis 

Ottlnger 

tJtt 

Flndley 

Pelly 

Wolff 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Rees 

Wydler 

Hosmer 

Reld,  N.Y. 

NOT  VOTING— 43 

Abbltt 

Hubert 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Ashley 

Herlong 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Beckworth 

Jarman 

Roudebush 

Belts 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Roush 

Burleson 

Kelly 

Roybal 

Callaway 

Lipscomb 

Scott 

Conyers 

Long.  Md. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Daddarlo 

McMillan 

Toll 

Delaney 

Mathlas 

Waggonner 

Dowdy 

Matthews 

Weltner 

Everett 

Mlze 

Williams 

Fuqua 

Murray 

WUlls 

Gettys 

Nbt 

WUson,  Bob 

Grlder 

Resnlck 

Halpem 

Reuss 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Betta. 
Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Halpem. 
Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Mlze. 
Mr.  Orlder  with  Mr.  Callaway. 
Mr.  Burleson  vrtth  Mr.  Lipscomb. 
Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 
Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  wlt^  Mr.  Nix. 
Mr.  WUllams  with  Mr.  Toll. 
Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Matthews. 
Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Scott. 
Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Abbltt. 
Mr.   Herlong  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Weltner. 

Mr,  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Roush. 

Mr.  WIUU  with  Mr.  Fuqua. 

Mr,  Jarman  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Beckworth  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  BELL  changed  his  vote  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

Mr.  FINDLEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vumnimous  consent  that  sdl  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


U.S.  NEWS  &  WORLD  REPORT  WARNS 
BUSINESSMEN  THAT  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  TIGHT  MONEY  POLICIES 
ALWAYS  CAUSE  RECESSION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
week  hundreds  of  thousands  of  America's 
top  business  leaders  read  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  one  of  the  more  popular 
business  and  financial  periodicals.  The 
issue  of  April  18,  1966,  is  particularly 
noteworthy  in  pointing  out  that  through- 
out the  history  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System — over  50  years — the  Fed  has 
invariably  thrown  our  economy  into  a 
recession  or  depression  in  attempts  to 
resist  inflation,  real  or  imaginary. 

The  article  emphasizes  that  President 
Johnson  is  extremely  wary  of  tighter 
credit  and  for  good  reasons.  Interest 
rates  are  at  record  highs  and  Govern- 
ment bond  prices  at  record  lows,  all  be- 
cause of  tight  money  which  threatens  to 
be  even  tighter  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
pursues  its  drastic  course. 

My  only  serious  disagreement  with  this 
article,  which  with  unanimous  consent  I 
will  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  is 
with  the  author's  conclusion  that  the 
1957-58  recession  may  be  labeled  "mild" 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  5.2  million  peo- 
ple— 7,5  percent  of  the  work  force — were 
imemployed. 

(Prom  the  VB.  News  &  World  Report. 
Apr.  18,  19661 

When     Monet     Is    Tightened — What    thx 
Record  Shows 

The  tightening  rqvieeze  on  money  Is  worry- 
ing President  Johnson,  A  look  back  In  his- 
tory explains  why.  Time  and  again,  a  turn 
of  the  credit  screws  has  been  followed  by  a 
slump  In  business.  Question  being  raised: 
WIU  history  repeat? 

President  Johnson  Is  wary  about,  even  op- 
posed to,  any  new  moves  to  make  money  still 
harder  or  more  expensive  to  borrow  as  a  way 
to  resist  Inflation. 

This  wariness  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  related  to  past  experience.  That  ex- 
perience Indicates,  over  the  half  century  of 
Federal  Reserve  System  history,  that  each 
time  money  tightening  waf  used  to  check  In- 
flation pressures  a  recession  or  depression 
followed. 

Tti&t  happened  on  seven  past  occaslrau. 

As  a  consequence,  If  new  steps  are  to  be 
needed  to  bring  Inflation  under  control,  the 
White  House  will  favor  an  Increase  In  taxes 
or  voluntary  restraints  on  Investment  to  do 
the  Job. 

TelTtale  evidence:  The  experience  with 
"tight  money"  as  the  restraining  force  In 
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other  expanslion  peri'Kls  Is  being  viewed  now 
as  a  telltale  re^z'tTii 

The  Feder.il  Reserve  Board,  governing  body 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  bystem.  first  \u«€l  Ita 
restrictive  power  over  money  In  a  decisive 
way  starting  back  in  1919.  The  moves  made 
and  what  then  happened  on  that  occasion  as 
well  as  on  the  other  occasions  when  Reserve 
Board  action  was  taken  to  check  Inflation 
are  described  In  what  follows: 

BOOM  or  :  9  18-20 

Action:  A  severe  squeeze  on  credit  was 
Imjjosed  to  halt  an  upward  spiral  In  com- 
modity prices 

The  discount  rate,  which  Is  the  Federal 
Reserves  charge  on  loans  to  commercial 
banks,  was  raised  In  three  stages  from  4  per- 
cent in  November  1919,  all  the  way  to  7  per- 
cent by  the  following  June. 

Interest  rates  climbed  sharply  all  along  the 
line 

Busir.es.ses  raising  money  on  their  short- 
term  promissory  r.uiee  found  themselves 
having  to  pay  8  125  percent  Interest,  up  from 
the   previous  5.25   percent. 

The  money  squeeze  pushed  up  yields  on 
U.S.  Government  bonds  to  5  67  percent  and 
on  top-grade  corporate  bonds  to  6.38  percent. 

What  happened  The  tx>om  managed  to 
move  up  for  2  months  beyond  the  Initial 
action  to  tighten  money. 

Then,  as  the  credit  squeeze  took  hold,  the 
boom  turned  into  a  slump. 

In  the  depression  that  followed — 

Stock  prices  plummeted  47  percent.  In- 
dustrial production  fell  32  percent.  The 
number  of  people  holding  jobs  declined  by 
3  million.  Tlie  slump  In  buying  by  con- 
sumers and  business  triggered  a  drop  of  44 
percent  In  commodity  prices.  Once  started, 
the  decline  In  business  activity  ran  for  18 
months. 

BOOM    OF    1928-29 

Action:  Another  crackdown  on  credit  be- 
gan In  February  1928.  The  discount  rate  was 
pushed  up  in  four  stepe  from  3.5  to  6  percent 
by  the  summer  of  1929. 

All  borrowers  felt  the  squeeze.  In  1929, 
the  U.S.  Treasury  had  to  pay  as  much  as  5 
percent  to  borrow  money  for  90  days.  People 
borrowing  to  buy  stocks  found  the  call-loan 
rate  at  20  percent,  up  from  the  previous  4 
percent. 

What  happened :  Business  activity  reached 
a  peak  In  August  1929.  The  stock  market 
pushed  on  to  a  record  high  in  September. 
The  boom  was  already  turning  Into  a  slump 
•Alien  the  great  crash  hit  the  stock  market 
In  October, 

The  43-month  depression  that  followed 
was  the  most  severe  In  U.S.  history.  Soon 
the  depression  was  worldwide. 

In  the  depression  of  the  1930's-;- 

Stock  prices  declined  90  percent,  and  did 
not  regain  their  1929  highs  for  a  generation. 
Bonds  dropped  sharply.  The  banking  sys- 
tem collapsed.  Industrial  output  dropped 
by  half.  Unemployment  rose  to  13  million. 
Wholesale  prices  fell  38  percent.  B'arm  prices 
-si'.imped  i"4  percent. 

BOOM    O?     1*39-37 

.\ctlon:  Clampdown  on  credit  took  the 
;  'rrn  '^f  a  squeeze  on  bank  reeervee.  Money 
n-..iii,igers  i  rabiect  the  amount  of  funds  that 
blg-cuy  banks  had  to  keep  In  reserve  to 
back  up  de{X)6it^  Margin  rules  for  buying 
stock  on  credit  were  tightened  twice.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  alarmed  at  rl.^ing  commodity 
tind  stork   prices,   reduced  Federal  spending. 

What  happened  Business  slid  into  a  short, 
bin  sharp,  recession. 

In  a  decline  that  lasted  into  mld-1938 — 

Iiirtastrul  prodvictlon  fell  by  one-third. 
Une.mpioyment  rose  to  105  million — 1  work- 
er In  5. 

Stockholders  saw  the  market  nose-dive  48 
percent  Prices  of  commodities,  on  average, 
dropped  15  percent. 


BOOM    or    1948 

Action :  A  variety  of  mes«uree  were  used  by 
money  managers  to  check  an  inflationary 
boom.  Within  a  9-month  period,  the  dls- 
cotint  rate  was  raised  twice,  and  bank  re- 
serve requirements  were  Increased  three 
times.  Consumer-credit  controls,  lapsed 
since  the  days  of  World  War  II,  were  rrtm- 
poeed. 

Interest  rates  moved  up — though  they 
were  still  at  relatively  low  levels. 

What  happ)ened:  By  mld-1948,  factory  out- 
put began  to  drop.  The  stock  market,  too, 
was  at  Its  peak.  By  December  a  general 
recession  was  underway. 

In  the  decline  lasting  11  months — 

Output  of  Industry  dropped  8  percent. 
Unemployment  roee  to  nearly  5  million  at 
the  bottom  of  the  recession.  Number  -of 
people  with  Jobs  declined  by  3  million. 

With  the  tightening  of  mortgage  credit, 
housing  starts  fell  from  an  annual  rate  of 
1.6  million  in  April  1948.  to  1.2  million  In 
October  and  continued  at  the  lower  level  for 
S  months.  On  Wall  Street,  stock  market 
prices  dropped  by  16  percent. 

BOOM  or  1052-93 

Action:  Moves  to  restrict  credit  were  mild 
In  this  period.  Discount  rate  was  raised  from 
1.75  pyercent  to  2  percent.  Even  so,  Interest 
rates  Increased  for  all  borrowers.  Yields  on 
U.S.  Government  bonds  moved  up  to  3.09 
percent,  against  the  previous  2.61  p>ercent. 

What  hapF>ened:  By  August  1953,  business 
activity  was  falling  off.  The  recession  proved 
mild.  It  was  due  largely  to  military  cutbacks 
following  the  Korean  war,  rather  than  to 
tight  money. 

The  downtrend  lasted  13  months — 

Industrial  output  dropped  10  percent.  The 
stock  market  registered  a  13-percent  de- 
cline. 

About  2.5  million  people  lost  Jobs.  Unem- 
ployment rose  to  6.2  pwrcent  of  the  work 
force.    Housing  starts  fell  off. 

BOOM  or  1955-57 

Action:  The  economy  came  under  vigorous 
restraint.  Discount  rate  was  raised  seven 
times  within  a  little  more  than  2  years — 
from  1.5  percent  to  3.5  percent.  Stock  mar- 
ket margins  were  pushed  up  from  50-percent 
cash  In  buying  stocks  to  a  70-percent  cash 
requirement. 

Borrowers  found  that  all  types  of  loans 
were  harder  to  get — and  more  costly.  The 
U.S.  Treasury  had  to  pay  3.66  percent  to  bor- 
row money  for  90  days.  Top  corporations 
were  forced  to  pay  more  than  4-percent  In- 
terest In  the  bond  market,  the  highest  In 
decades. 

What  happened:  Another  mild  recession 
got  underway.  Actually,  Industry's  output 
had  begun  to  fall  after  March  1957.  But 
credit-tightening  moves  were  taken  as  late  as 
August  of  that  year,  ushering  in  a  general 
decline  in  business. 

In  the  downturn  that  continued  9 
months — 

Industry's  output  fell  14  percent.  Sig- 
nificantly, business  spending  for  new  plant 
and  equipment  declined  sharply  for  the  first 
time  In  the  postwar  period. 

The  cutback  In  capital  outlays,  from  the 
third  quarter  of  1967  to  the  third  quarter 
of  1958.  amounted  to  22  percent. 

With  lower  spending  on  factories  and  ma- 
chinery, new  Jobs  were  not  created  at  the 
earlier  pace.  Unemployment  climbed  to  6.2 
million — 7.6  percent  of  the  work  force. 
Housing  starts  fell  Into  a  slump.  The  prices 
of  stocks  showed  a  decline  of  19  percent. 
Despite  credit  restraint,  wholesale  prices  con- 
tinued to  creep  higher. 

BOOK  or   IftSS-SO 
Action:    Credit    was    tightened    gradually 
over  a  13-month  period.    Discount  rate  was 
raised  five  times,  from  1.76  percent  to  4  per- 


cent. Stock  margins  were  pushed  up  to  90 
percent,  against  the  earlier  50  percent. 

By  early  1960.  Interest  rates  were  highest 
in  a  generation. 

What  happened:  A  broad  business  decline 
began  in  mid- 1960,  just  9  months  after  the 
money  managers  had  raised  the  discount 
rate  for  the  fifth  time. 

In  the  recession  that  carried  Into  early 
1961— 

Output  of  Industry  dropped  7  percent. 
Again,  businessmen  cut  back  on  spending  for 
new  plants  and  equipment. 

The  housing  Industry,  tisually  the  first  to 
feel  the  effects  of  costlier  credit,  quickly 
reacted:  Housing  starts  fell  20  percent.  Un- 
employment climbed  above  5  million.  The 
stock  market  reacted  by  falling  17  percent, 

BOOM    OF    1S61-66 

Action:  Until  last  December,  money  man- 
agers followed  a  generally  easy  policy  on 
money,  providing  the  economy  with  a  gen-  • 
erous  supply  of  credit.  Since  then,  however, 
authorities  have  been  following  a  deflation- 
ary policy  on  money.  Discount  rate  now  Is 
at  4.5  percent,  highest  in  36  years.  The  Na- 
tion's money  supply  now  is  growing  at  only 
half  the  rate  of  recent  years. 

Interest  rates  are  near  record  highs. 
Banks  are  being  forced  to  ration  credit. 
Borrowers  of  all  kinds — from  consumers  to 
local  governments — are  finding  It  harder  to 
get  loans  even  If  they  are  willing  to  pay 
higher  rates. 

What's  happening:  Boom  still  is  very 
strong.  Inflation  pres&ures  remain  a  prob- 
lem. Prices  keep  moving  up.  Yet  signs  are 
appearing  here  and  there  that  the  com- 
bination of  tighter  money  and  higher  social 
security  and  other  taxes  is  beginning  to  have 
some  effect. 

Among  these — 

Housing  construction  is  weak,  and  experts 
predict  further  weakening  as  a  result  of 
rising  mortgage  rates.  A  number  of  States 
and  localities  have  had  to  postpone,  or  can- 
cel, projects  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
borrowed  money. 

The  stock  market  has  slumped  about  5  per- 
cent since  Its  February  high.  Consumer 
buying  on  the  Installment  plan  declined  In 
February  for  the  third  straight  month. 

Big  question  now:  Will  credit  restraint 
check  this  boom  as  it  has  past  booms?  Pres- 
ident Johnson  clearly  is  concerned  about 
such  a  possibility.  He  wants  money  man- 
agers at  the  Federal  Reserve  and  tax  plan- 
ners In  Congress  to  go  slow  at  this  time 
about    tightening    the    screws    any    further. 

The  President's  mood  comes  through  in 
this  comment : 

"We  are  touching  the  brakes  •  •  •  but  we 
don't  want  to  put  both  feet  on  the  brakes 
and  turn  us  into  a  «kid  that  is  a  recession 
or  a  depression.  We  have  learned  that  les- 
son from  •  •  •  looking  back  down  the  road 
Just  a  few  years." 


VETERANS  SUPPORT..  PARTICIPA- 
TION   SALES    ACT    OF    1966 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  lost  in  the 
tumult  and  loud  cries  of  negative  oppo- 
sition from  our  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  is  the  fact  that  the  Partici- 
pation Sales  Act  of  1966  will  permit  pri- 
vate capital  alongside  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  aid  in  providing  more  and 
better  aid  for  our  yoimg  people's  educa- 
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tlon,  assistance  for  our  veterans  pro- 
grams, greater  help  for  our  farmers,  and 
firm  support  for  the  homeowning  pub- 
lic. It  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  attempt  to 
draw  private  enterprise  In  to  assist  the 
Government  where  necessary  in  provid- 
ing for  the  welfare  and  future  of  our 
Nation. 

Three  veterans'  organizations,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans — DAV — the 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  n — 
AMVirrS — and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  in  recent  letters  to  me  have  whole- 
heartedly supported  the  Participation 
Sales  Act  as  not  only  benefiting  veterans, 
but  aiding  all  our  citizens.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  the  following  letters 
from  the  national  commander  of  DAV. 
Claude  L.  Callegary.  the  national  com- 
mander of  AMVETS.  Ralph  E.  HaU,  and 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  Andy  Borg,  outlining 
these  three  great  veterans  organizations' 
support  for  this  important  act. 

Disables  Americans  Veterans, 

ApHl  20,  1966. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

CKairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Patman:  The  Partici- 
pation Sales  Act  of  1966  will  encourage 
greater  use  of  this  country's  private  capital 
assets  In  financing  education  and  the  general 
welfare  through  loan  programs.  One  of  the 
major  lending  programs  Is  that  authorized 
by  veterans  legislation. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans — DAV — 
supports  only  that  legislation  which  Is  de- 
signed for  the  benefit  of  the  disabled  veteran. 
Recognizing  that  adequate  financing  Is  a 
foundation  of  any  continuing  program,  a 
review  of  this  act  shows  that  It  warrants  our 
endorsement. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  have  been  tested 
and  proved  by  a  Veterans'  Administration 
lending  program  in  which  numerous  mem- 
bers of  the  DAV  have  participated.  This  in- 
cludes guaranteed  loans  and  direct  loans  to 
disabled  veterans,  and  the  special  program 
for  partial  Federal  financing  of  special  homes 
for  certain  disabled  veterans.  These  are  part 
of  one  of  Government's  largest  lending  pro- 
grams, administered  by  the  VA,  which  has 
sold  almost  $1  billion  loans  to  private  capi- 
tal. The  Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966 
would  extend  the  same  privilege  of  "pool- 
tag"  loans  to  other  Federal  agencies. 

We  find  that  the  new  act  in  no  way 
changes  the  veterans  program  administra- 
tion, and  that  the  VA  will  continue  to  deal 
directly  with  the  veteran.  It  provides  selling 
of  mortgage  loans  through  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  which  acts  as 
marketing  agent  for  the  loans  to  private 
capital.  This,  In  turn,  permits  use  of  the 
capital  from  sales  of  the  loans. 

The  VA  experience  has  shown  that  this 
practice  has  allowed  loans  to  thotisands  of 
additional  veterans. 

The  DAV  support  of  the  President's  policy 
Of  defending  freedom  against  communism  in 
Vietnam  Is  unwavering,  as  is  the  support  of 
necessary  expenditures  to  flght  the  war.  As 
veterans  who  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
^mies  who  would  deny  our  freedom  we 
oest  understand  that  the  primary  respon- 
sioiuty  of  Government  Is  security  of  our 
country. 

Since  the  provisions  of  this  act  strengthen 
the  method  of  financing  by  our  Government, 
Mid  encourages  private  enterprise  participa- 
tion m  the  loan  programs.  It  Is  consonant 
with  the  alms  of  the  DAV. 

The  goals  of  the  DAV  remain  consistent: 
oenefits  for  those  who  gave  so  much  In  serv- 


ice to  their  country.    Adequate  financing  of 
those  benefits  is  essential.    Therefore,  I  urge 
you  to  support  this  legislation  and  its  pas- 
sage by  Congress. 
Sincerely. 

Claxtde  L.  Calleoart. 

National  Commander . 


AMVETS  National  Headquarters. 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  22, 1966. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Patman:  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  called  for  passage  of  the 
Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966,  which,  if 
enacted  Into  law,  will  permit  greater  use  of 
private  capital  assets  In  financing  education 
and  general  welfare  through  loan  programs. 

One  of  the  major  Government  lending 
programs  Is  authorized  by  the  loan  provisions 
of  veterans  legislation.  The  validity  of  the 
principle  embraced  in  this  proposed  law  has 
already  been  tested  and  proved  by  this  vet- 
erans lending  program.  Since  1964,  nearly 
$1  billion  in  these  loans  have  been  "pooled" 
and  marketed  to  private  financial  institu- 
tions through  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  (FNMA).  This  has  permitted 
thousands  of  extra  loans  to  veterans  with- 
out extra  Treasury  borrowing. 

The  act  would  permit  the  same  practice 
by  other  Federal  agencies,  in  permitting 
"pooling"  to  market  Government-backed 
loans  to  private  capital.  The  officers  of 
AMVirrs  have  reviewed  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion and  find  that  its  passage  will  bring  ab- 
solutely no  change  In  the  management  of  the 
VA  guaranteed  or  direct  loans  to  veterans 
on  homes  and  businesses.  The  VA  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  administering  agency,  and 
the  veteran,  as  always,  wiU  deal  will  the  VA. 

We  also  find  that,  under  the  proposed  law, 
Congress  will  retain  full  control  of  appro- 
priations, and  In  many  areas  congressional 
control  will  be  strengthened.  No  veterans' 
benefits  funds  can  be  diverted  elsewhere. 

The  members  of  this  organization  fully 
recognize  that  fighting  a  godless  enemy  in 
Vietnam  is  costly,  but  necessary.  Its  cost  is 
nothing  compared  to  the  human  suffering  If 
freedom  is  lost.  This  organization  is  on  rec- 
ord strongly  supporting  the  necessary  ex- 
penditures for  the  Vietnam  conflict  and  the 
President's  policy  of  resisting  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  that  has  threatened  to  bury 
us.  As  veterans,  we  recognize  that  a  primary 
responsibility  of  Government  is  security  of 
our  country. 

We  also  stand  firmly  on  the  long-estab- 
lished principle  that  the  veterans  of  this 
country  are  fully  entitled  to  the  benefits  pro- 
vided under  present  laws,  and  more.  For 
without  those  who  respwnd  to  the  call  to 
colors,  there  would  be  no  freedom,  no  United 
States  as  we  know  It. 

This  organization  Is  seeking  liberalized  ex- 
penditures In  compensation  for  those  who 
suffered  wounds  In  wars,  bigger  pensions  for 
those  veterans  who  are  In  need,  and  greater 
aid  to  the  widows  and  children  of  those  who 
served.  We  further  seek  strengthening  of 
veterans  preference  In  Government  Jobs,  an- 
other benefit  granted  veterans  by  the  latest 
GI  bin  and  previous  veterans  legislation. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  adequately  fi- 
nancing veterans  benefits,  including  those 
rightfully  extended  to  millions  of  veterans 
under  the  new  GI  bill  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress, and  the  need  for  financing  other  pro- 
grams improving  the  general  welfare,  the 
AMVETS  endorses  the  principles  embodied  In 
the  Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966. 

The  act  obviously  enhances  and  Improves 
Government's  method  of  financing,  encour- 
aging a  greater  partnership  of  private  enter- 
prise and  Government.  This  improvement 
and  this  partnership  Is  compatible  with  the 


goals  of  this  organization,  and  we  strongly 
urge  its  passage. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  E.  Hall, 
National  Commander. 


Veterans  or  Foreign  Wars 

OF  THE  UnITEI)   STATES, 

Washington,  DC,  April  22.  1966. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

Member  of  Congress,  Chairman,  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee]  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Me.  Chairman:  The  Participation 
Sales  Act  of  1966,  currently  before  the  Con- 
gress, has  been  reviewed  by  national  officers 
and  staff  personnel  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  believe  that  the  proposed  Partic- 
ipation Sales  Act  of  1966,  will  be  of  benefit 
to  veterans  desiring  VA  direct  or  guaranteed 
loans  in  the  future. 

The  favorable  effect  of  participation  by  pri- 
vate capital  on  Government  loon  program  fin- 
ancing is  evident  in  the  marketing  of  8925 
million  in  direct  loans  and  vendee  accoimts 
by  the  Veterans'  AdmlniEtratlon.  This  has 
extended  the  limit  of  credit  to  permit  thou- 
sands of  additional  loans  to  veterans  without 
Treasury  borrowing. 

As  Intended,  and  as  provided  In  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  agency  control  of  Individ- 
ual loans  will  not  be  Impaired.  The  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  believes  this  to  be  an  ab- 
solutely essential  stipulation  to  Insure  that 
veterans  will  continue  to  deal  only  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration  with  respect  to  cur- 
rent or  future  VA  direct  loans  which  may  be 
committed  to  a  pool  as  security  for  p)artlclpa- 
tlons  to  be  sold  for  the  purpose  of  substitut- 
ing private  capital  for  Federal  funds  and 
credit. 

It  Is  of  manifest  Importance  to  veterans 
and  to  this  organization  that  the  veterans 
loan  program  funding  as  administered  by  the 
VA  nor  be  burdened  by  deficiencies  resulting 
from  Inclusion  of  lower  interest  rate  bearing 
loans  of  other  Federal  agencies.  Each  agency 
should  be  obligated  to  the  fund  for  whatever 
deficiencies  are  attributable  to  their  respec- 
tive utilization  of  this  procedure  of  selling 
assets.  It  is  believed  that  the  propwsed  legis- 
lation satisfies  this  requirement. 

While  the  VA  direct  loan  revolving  fund  la 
now  clearly  adequate  to  meet  current  needs, 
it  is  conceivable  that  in  the  future  addi- 
tional funds  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
Increased  demand  for  direct  VA  loans  by 
qualified  veterans  in  areas  of  direct  loan  eli- 
gibility. Increased  marketing  of  VA  mort- 
gage assets  through  the  pooling  device  con- 
ceived in  the  proposal  under  discussion 
would  doubtless  make  more  funds  available 
for  VA  direct  loans.  Likewise,  the  loan 
guaranty  revolving  fund  for  payment  of 
claims  resulting  from  defaults  on  VA  guar- 
anteed private  loans  would  be  replenished 
and  stabilized,  thus  Insuring  prompt  pay- 
ment of  all  proper  claims  to  lending  agen- 
cies, encouraging  them  to  continue  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  guaranteed  loan  program. 

Therefore,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States  recommend  enactment 
of  the  proposed  Participation  Sales  Act  of 
1966. 

Sincerely. 

Andt  Boro, 
Commander  in  Chief. 


NATIONAL  RAISIN  WEEK 

Mr,  SISK,  Mr.  6peal:er,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Calif  omia? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SI3K  Mr  Speaker,  each  year  at 
this  time  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  California,  Representative  Harlan 
Hagen.  and  I  are  privileeed  to  invite  your 
attention  t<i  National  Raism  Week,  the 
Nations  oldest  f'X)d  week  observance. 
Happily,  we  are  ab'e  to  offer  you  a  prac- 
tical and  tnjoyab'e  way  to  mark  the  57th 
anniversary  of  National  Raisin  Week. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  California 
Raism  Advisory  Board,  raisin  pie  will  be 
served  in  the  Hooie  Dining  Room  at 
lunch  on  Wednesday,  April  27. 

In  addition,  sample  packs  of  taste- 
dellshiin?.  energy-Rivmg  raisins  will  be 
distributed  to  each  of  your  offices  on 
Tuesday.  April  26,  for  your  enjoyment 
and  that  of  your  hard-working  staff 
members. 

Most  of  you  realize.  I  am  sure,  that  all 
of  the  U.S  rai.sin  crop,  which  totals  more 
than  250,000  tons  annually,  is  grown  In 
the  sun-wa.'^hed  San  Joaquin  Valley 
lying  between  the  lofty  Sierra  Moun- 
tains and  the  coast  range  rimming  the 
Pacific  You  may  remember,  too,  from 
pre\'ious  National  Raisin  Week  state- 
menus  Representative  Hagen  and  I  have 
been  privileged  to  make,  that  this  annual 
raisin  crop  is  valued  at  more  than  $50 
million  in  the  field,  Tlie  raisin  industry 
as  a  whole,  which  includes  some  100,000 
growers,  packers  and  employees,  is  rated 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollar  business. 

If  the  raisin  story  can  be  considered 
a  typical  American  success  story — and  I 
think  that  it  can — it  must  also  be  recog- 
nized as  a  story  of  struggle  and  setbacks, 
of  courage  and  sheer  luck,  of  mistakes 
and  lessons  hare!  learned  from  these  mis- 
takes. 

Tliere  are  many  different  types  of 
ra:sin,s.  Perhaps  the  bt\st  known,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  p<jpular  is  the 
Natural  Thompson  Seedless  raisin. 
During  the  last  5-year  period  for  which 
figures  are  available,  the  sale  of  Thomp- 
son seedless  raisins  totaled  more  than 
$233  million  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  in  sales  which  would  never 
have  occurred  had  nut  Lady  de  Coverly 
been  scorned,  neglected,  and  deserted  in 
1873  by  a  Sutter  County  rancher  nsmied 
William  Thompson 

Thompson  longed  for  the  grapes 
which  he  had  eaten  during  his  boyhood 
days  in  England.  These  were  grown  In 
a  hothouse  and,  to  him,  ware  tastier  than 
any  grapes  he  could  find  :n  California. 
The  name  of  this  variety  had  escaped  his 
memory,  but  he  wrote  to  a  nursery  firm 
in  Rochester.  N  Y.  The  catalog  which 
was  sent  to  him  contained  the  name  of 
the  fondly-remembered  grapes  which  he 
desired  to  purchase  They  were  natives 
of  Constantinople  and  bore  the  name: 
Lady  de  Coverly. 

Three  cuttings  eventually  arrived  and 
were  grafted  on  muscat  vines  Tills  was 
in  1872  The  next  year  the  Sacramento 
River  overflowed  its  banks  and  washed 
away  two  of  the  vines  The  remaining 
vine  proved  disappointing  because  of  its 
failure  to  produce  grapes. 

Thompson  pruned  it  as  he  did  his  mus- 
cats; that  is.  he  cut  the  canes  back  to 
three  buds,  and  provided  no  trellis. 
Eventually  he  became  disgusted  and  re- 


fused either  to  prune  or  cultivate  his 
Lady  de  Coverly  vine.  This  inattention 
and  neglect  resulted  in  the  vine,  left  on 
her  own,  climbing  an  adjacent  tree. 
When  Thompson  next  visited  Lady  de 
Coverly,  she  presented  him  with  56 
pounds  of  grapes. 

He  saw  the  point,  apologized  to  Lady 
de  Coverly,  and  thereafter  left  her  with 
three  canes,  3  or  4  feet  in  length,  and 
with  a  trellis.  Soon  cuttings  from  that 
vine  were  at  a  premium.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  had  this  vine  been 
destroyed,  or  had  it  lacked  a  tree  during 
its  testing  period,  one  of  the  major  in- 
dustries of  California  and  America  might 
never  have  developed. 

Lady  luck's  contribution  to  the  raisin 
success  story  is  important.  But  it  is  not 
nearly  as  meaningful  or  admirable  as  the 
courage  and  faith  and  strength  which 
several  California  pioneer  ladies  gave  to 
this  then  fledgling  industry. 

In  December  1875,  there  were  only  54 
persons  living  in  Fresno,  or  what  was 
then  called  the  Central  California 
Colony.  Water  was  brought  in  in  1876 
and  then  began  heavy  advertising  of  the 
colony  lands.  A  typical  advertisement 
of  that  period  reads: 

Better  than  city  property — a  homestead 
with  an  Income:  Persona  of  sedentary  and 
confining  sltuatlona  may  establish  a  health- 
ful and  delightful  biislness  and  acquire  an 
elegant  and  paying  homestead  in  4  or  5 
years  by  moderate  monthly  payment  •  •  • 
and  need  not  retire  from  their  present  busl- 
neea  until  the  new  one  has  become  a  paying 
Institution!  20  acres  of  raisins  are  worth 
$5,000  a  year  •  •  •  a  small  monthly  payment 
will  secure  a  30-acre  tract  In  the  suburbs  of 
Fresno,  a  rapidly  growing  town — only  0  hours 
from  San  Francisco  by  rail. 

Among  the  early  Investors  In  1876  were 
four  msdden  ladles,  San  Francisco  school 
teachers,  including  Miss  M.  P.  Austin  and 
Miss  L.  H.  Hatch.  Together  they  bought 
100  acres  without  seeing  the  land.  How- 
ever, the  organizer  had  agreed  to  plant 
and  care  for  2  acres  of  raisin  grapes  on 
each  20-acre  lot,  which  was  done. 

In  1878  Miss  Austin  moved  to  the 
colony  and  added  to  the  plantings.  The 
following  year  Miss  Hatch  Joined  her. 
From  the  original  2-acre  planting.  Miss 
Austin  packed  her  first  raisins,  30  boxes, 
in  1878  and  sold  them  under  her  name. 
These  are  claimed  to  be  the  first  raisins 
from  the  colony. 

The  next  year  300  boxes  were  sold  and 
by  1886,  when  Miss  Austin  retired  from 
personal  packing,  the  yield  was  7,500 
boxes.  Thereafter,  the  product  of  this 
pioneer  colony  raisin  farm  was  delivered 
to  other  packers. 

After  the  death  of  Miss  Austin  in  1919, 
Miss  Hatch  assumed  the  management. 

Another  pioneer  settler  of  note  in  this 
colony  was  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Fink  Smith.  She 
planted  5  acres  of  muscat  vines  In  1876. 
In  1878.  together  with  her  brother-in- 
law,  she  packed  a  few  raisins.  Prom  this 
small  beginning.  Mrs.  Smith  and  her 
brother-in-law  built  a  large  packing  In- 
dustry. Mrs.  Smith,  who  was  a  Cali- 
fornia pioneer  of  1852,  and  a  public 
spirited  woman,  died  in  1919  at  the  age  of 
92.  She  donated  to  the  city  of  Fresno 
a  children's  playground  which  bears  her 
namf* 


These  examples,  and  there  are  many 
more  like  them,  demonstrate  how  courage 
and  faith  and  strength,  on  the  part  of 
women  as  well  as  men.  created  and  built 
America's  raisin  industry. 

I  mentioned  that  the  raisin  industry. 
like  virtually  every  major  Industry  in  this 
country,  is  also  the  product  of  mistakes 
and  of  the  lessons  hard  learned  from 
these  mistakes.  The  California  Raisin 
Advisorj'  Board  is  living  proof  that  suc- 
cess can  be  the  proud  child  of  failure. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  review  of  all  of 
the  efforts  that  were  made,  beginning 
with  the  earliest  years  of  the  raisin  in- 
dustry, to  coordinate  the  interests  and 
activities  of  all  segments  of  the  industry 
for  the  benefit  of  all.  I  would  like,  how- 
ever, to  conclude  this  salute  to  our  raisin 
industry  during  this  57th  National  Raisin 
Week  on  a  note  of  contrast. 

Among  the  papers  of  Theodore  Kear- 
ney found  after  his  death  was  this 
document: 

Warning — here  lies  the  body  of  M.  Theo- 
dore Kearney,  a  visionary  who  thought  he 
could  teach  the  average  farmer,  and  particu- 
larly raisin  -jrowers,  some  of  the  rudiments 
of  sound  business  management.  For  8  years 
he  worked  strenuously  at  the  task,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  he  was  no  further  ahead 
than  at  the  beginning.    The  effort  kllleJ  him. 

An  exaggeration?  Certainly.  And 
one  which  did  not  recognize  or  concede 
the  fierce  independence  and  love  of  lib- 
erty of  the  immigrants  who  settled  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  To  them,  every  ef- 
fort to  coordinate  the  pricing  and  pro- 
duction of  raisins,  even  though  it  was  for 
their  benefit,  was  an  abdication  of  free- 
dom. 

Contrast  this  If  you  will,  however,  to 
the  vigorous  and  demonstrably  successful 
threefold  program  of  coordinated  mer- 
chandising, advertising,  and  publicity 
promotion  being  carried  out  today  by  the 
California  Raisin  Advisory  Board. 

In  one  area  alone — the  annual  Hal- 
loween-campaign— grower  returns  In- 
creased almost  $32  million  during  the 
last  5 -year  reporting  period  over  the  pre- 
vious 5 -year  period  as  the  result  of  this 
program. 

These  figures  testify  eloquently  to  the 
Importance  and  success  of  the  California 
Raisin  Advisory  Board.  So.  too.  does  an 
article  entitled  •Promotion  Puts  a  Glow 
in  Raisin  Future."  which  appeared  in  the 
July  3,  1965,  issue  of  the  California 
Farmer. 

Citing  the  raisin  industry  and  Its  prod- 
uct as  proof  that  "prices  of  farm  products 
do  not  always  have  to  be  slashed  to  bar- 
gain basement  levels  to  maintain  a  place 
in  the  market,"  the  article  notes: 

Many  food  Industry  leaders  are  convinced 
the  marketing  record  for  raisins  can  be  at- 
tributed almost  entirely  to  the  aggressive 
industry-wide  research  and  promotion  pro- 
gram of  the  California  Raisin  Advisory  Board. 

I  am  sure  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Representative  Hagen,  will  join 
me  in  seconding  this  tribute  to  the  board. 
I  know  that  he  also  shares  my  gratitude 
to  the  Members.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  their 
kind  attention  today  and  for  their  con- 
tinuing support  of  America's  California- 
based  raisin  industry. 
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IN  RECOGNITION  OP  THE  NATION'S 
FIREFIGHTERS 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
great  privilege  for  me  to  speak  in  behalf 
of  the  passage  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
86,  just  as  it  was  an  honor  for  me  to  in- 
troduce the  companion  measure  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  will  au- 
thorize the  President  to  proclaim  May 
4,  1966,  as  a  day  of  recognition  for  the 
"personal  sacrifice  and  devotion  to  duty 
of  firefighters  in  the  United  States  of 
America." 

The  profession  of  flreflghting  has  come 
a  long  way  since  the  first  volunteer  fire 
department  was  established  by  Benja- 
min Franklin  in  1736.  It  has  grown  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  our  maturing  coun- 
try. The  bucket  brigade  has  given  way 
to  the  hook  and  ladder  as  the  firefighters 
of  America  have  moved  to  keep  pace  with 
the  technological  advancement  of  this 
century. 

The  meeting  of  this  challenge  of 
growth  and  Improvement  is  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  firemen.  Over  the  years  their 
courage  and  dedication  to  their  purpose 
has  been  unquestioned. 

I  think  it  is  important,  however,  to 
note  another  very  important  aspect  of 
today's  modem  firefighters.  It  takes 
more  than  courage  in  this  day  and  age  to 
effectively  quell  a  fire.  Training  and  an 
effort  to  stay  abreast  of  new  methods  and 
techniques  are  equally  important.  This 
Nation's  firemen  have  met  this  challenge 
as  well.  This  is  vital,  because  firefight- 
Ing  today  is  made  more  complex  by  our 
crowded  cities  and  giant  buildings,  the 
spread  of  urbanization  as  well  as  the  con- 
tinuing problem  of  remote  commimities 
in  rural  areas. 

The  professional  fireman  and  that 
modem  descendant  of  the  mlnuteman, 
the  volunteer  fireman,  are  some  of  the 
most  important  public  servants  in  Amer- 
ica. 

I  urge  us  to  seize  this  opportunity  to  go 
on  record  as  a  nation  in  acknowledging 
and  formally  stating  our  appreciation  of 
these  friends  and  neighbors  of  ours,  who 
steadfastly  protect  our  homes,  our  com- 
munities and  our  lives. 


A  NEW  PROPOSAL  FOR  A  FEDERAL 
FIREARMS  ACT 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on 
Crime  and  law  enforcement  In  the  United 
States  on  March  9,  1966.  pointed  out  the 
need  for  a  Federal  gun  control  law  which 


would  give  to  the  several  States  a  chance 
to  enforce  their  own  firearms  laws  and 
would  close  the  loophole  through  which 
undesirables  can  fiout  their  State  law  by 
way  of  mail-order  purchases  from  out 
of  State.    This  is  a  laudable  purpose,  and 

1  believe  all  States  would  enjoy  this  sup- 
port and  protection  of  their  own  laws. 

In  his  message,  the  President  re- 
quested the  Congress  to  enact  legisla- 
tion, such  as  S.  1592,  to  accomplish  the 
above  purpose.  While  the  President's 
intent  is  clearly  beneficent,  S.  1592  was 
opposed  in  public  hearings  both  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  by  most  na- 
tional sportsmen  and  conservation 
groups.  I,  myself,  testified  in  strong 
opposition  to  S.  1592  in  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency.  I  remain  opposed  to  it  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  unduly  restrictive,  that 
it  goes  far  beyond  what  the  President 
asked  for,  and  because,  contrary  to  pro- 
viding a  bulwark  for  the  laws  of  the 
various  States,  it  constitutes  actually  an 
invasion  of  important  States  rights. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter 
can  be  accomplished  simply.  In  my 
opinion,  it  was  always  the  intent  of  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  to  require  federally 
licensed  manufacturers  and  dealers  to 
observe  State  laws.  This  intent  can  be 
made  crystal  clear  by  a  relatively  simple 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 
This  amendment  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
States,  will  have  the  support  of  all  law- 
abiding  sportsmen  and  conservationists, 
and  will  do  all  that  Federal  law  can  do  to 
prevent  the  circumvention  of  State  fire- 
arms laws. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose,  and  I  urge  its  fa- 
vorable consideration  by  the  Congress. 

Its  wording  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 

2  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  (15  U.S.C.  902) 
iB  amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (b) . 
(c).  (d).  (e),  (f).  (g).  (h),  and  (1)  as  sub- 
sections (c).  (d),  (e),  (f),  (g),  (h).  (1)  and 
(J),  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (a)  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"«b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
manufacturer  or  dealer  to  ship  or  transport, 
or  cause  to  be  shipped  or  transported  any 
firearm  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  to 
any  person  In  any  State  where  the  receipt  by 
such  person  of  such  firearm  would  be  In 
violation  of  any  statute  of  such  State:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  no  conviction  shall  be 
obtained  under  this  section  If  It  can  be  shown 
by  the  dealer  or  manufacturer  that  reason- 
able efforts  were  made  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  shipment  would  be  In  violation  of 
State  law." 


THE  CASE  OF  NEWCOMB  MOTT 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  noon 
yesterday  the  American  Embassy  in 
Moscow  delivered  a  formal  note  of  pro- 
test to  the  Soviet  Government  over  the 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  a  recent  report 


from  the  Russians  on  the  death  of  New- 
comb  Mott  of  Sheffield,  Mass.  This  long- 
awaited  report,  it  was  hoped,  would  clear 
up  so  much  of  the  mystery  siurounding 
the  death  of  this  young  man,  a  constitu- 
ent and  neighbor  of  mine.  But  instead 
of  clearing  up  our  questions.  Instead  of 
providing  factual  information  so  ear- 
nestly sought  and  rightly  deserved  by 
the  parents  of  Newcomb  Mott,  the  Soviet 
report  has  only  heightened  our  confu- 
sion, our  suspicions,  and  our  doubts. 

I  endorse  wholeheartedly  the  action  of 
our  State  Department  in  lodging  a  fcff- 
mal  protest  with  the  Sm'lets  over  this 
grossly  Inadequate  report,  and  over  the 
cavalier  attitude  of  the  Russians  in  stat- 
ing that  they  have  no  intention  of  co- 
operating with  our  Government  any  fur- 
ther in  this  matter. 

I  share  the  judgment  of  the  Depart- 
ment that  the  Russian  report  is  utterly 
and  totally  unsatisfactory  in  every  re- 
spect. It  falls  to  provide  answers  to  any 
of  the  questions  concerning  Mr.  Mott's 
death  that  I  have  asked  repeatedly,  that 
have  been  asked  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  by  virtually  every  American — 
and  that  surely  deserve  to  be  answered. 

The  failure  of  the  Russians  to  come  to 
specifics  over  the  apparent  lack  of  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Mott  while  on  the  train,  the 
failure  to  disclose  the  train's  destination 
and  the  reason  for  Mott's  presence  on 
that  train,  and  all  the  other  unanswered 
questions  serve  only  to  cloud  the  Issue 
and  to  strain  relations  between  our  two 
countries  even  further. 

It  is  outrageous  to  observe  the  Soviets 
advertising  for  American  tourists  to  visit 
Russia,  as  they  did  recently  with  a  spe- 
cial magazine  supplement  In  the  New 
York  Times,  and  then  tail  to  deal  hon- 
estly and  forthrightly  in  the  Mott  case. 

The  refusal  of  the  Russians  to  offer  a 
more  explicit  report  on  the  details  of 
Mr.  Mitt's  detention,  his  transit  aboard 
the  fatal  train,  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  death,  can  only  encourage  us  to  con- 
firm our  worst  suspicions. 

It  should  also  be  obvious  to  any  Amer- 
ican entertaining  ideas  of  travel  in  Eu- 
rope that  he  can  only  count  on  his  per- 
sonal safety  by  avoiding  all  contact  with 
the  Soviets.  I  would  personally  urge  all 
American  tourists  to  forget  about  visit- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  until  such  time  as 
that  government  can  provide  better  evi- 
dence of  their  Intent  to  protect  and  deal 
fairly  with  foreign  nationals  within  their 
borders. 


A  NATIONAL   EYE   INSTITUTE   FOR 
NIH 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  by 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Eye  Institute  in  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
another  sftonsor  of  this  legislation,  which 
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has  been  introduced  also  by  several  other 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true  that  diseases 
and  di.«;abi!itles  of  the  eye  are  under 
study  In  the  National  Institute  of  Neuro- 
logical Diseases  and  Blindness  Slgnifl- 
c&nt  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of 
eye  afRlctions  have  been  made  by  the  de- 
voted scientist's  at  work  there.  But  I 
believe  that  only  a  separate  Eye  Institute 
will  eriable  us  to  focus  really  adequate 
attention  on  the  problems  connected 
with  our  precious  asset  of  eyesight.  I 
would  like  to  mention  three  main  rea- 
sons why  eye  research  and  training  must 
receive  greater  stress  through  the  estab- 
lishment  of    a    National    Eye    Institute. 

First  of  all.  the  prevale.nce  of  blindness 
and  eye  disabilities  is  wider  than  most 
people  seem  to  realize.  The  American 
Optometrlc  .^ssociatlon  has  estimated 
that  .58  percent  of  the  population  of  our 
country  has  some  visual  deficiency. 
Th.'-ee  and  one-half  million  -Americans 
are  handicapped  by  a  chronic,  permanent 
noncorrectable  visual  defect  Nearly  1 
million  of  these  Itidividuals  are  function- 
ally blind — that  is,  they  cannot  read  or- 
dinary newsprint,  even  with  the  aid  of 
t-'la.sses  Ten  million  people  throughout 
♦he  world  .suffer  from  total  bliiidness — 
ir.riudine  nearly  400,000  Americans.  The 
rate  of  blindness  in  this  country  has  In- 
crea.sed  from  1  75  per  1  000  persons  in 
1940.  to  2  per  1.000  in  I960. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  shocking  fact  Is  that 
about  80  percent  of  the  individuals  suf- 
fering from  blindne.ss  are  victims  of  a 
disease  whose  cau.se  is  unknown.  Two  of 
the  three  leading  cau.se«  of  blindness  In 
the  United  State.s— cataracts  and  glau- 
coma-— are  among  those  diseases  whose 
cause  has  not  been  discovered  Little 
understood  prenatal  conditions  are  the 
other  main  cause  of  blindness.  Surely  If 
ophthalmic  research  were  stepped  up,  so 
that  the  causes  and  treatments  of  eye 
a.'Tllrnons  we-e  better  understood,  the 
number  of  visually  handicapped  could 
be  greatly  reduced. 

Second,  the  existence  of  a  separate 
Eye  Institute  would  help  reduce  the  ig- 
norance and  fear  about  the  problems  and 
dangers  connected  with  eyesight  which 
now  trouble  large  numbers  of  our  popu- 
lation. L;ist  December  a  Gallup  poll 
found  that,  after  cancer,  blindness  Is  the 
most  feared  afRlction  among  the  Amer- 
ican people  Yet  less  than  half  of  the 
people  surveyed  could  identify  glaucoma 
as  a  dl.sease  of  the  eye,  and  1  out  of  5 
people  had  no  idea  what  a  cataract  is. 
Questions  related  to  other  important  eye 
diseases  revealed  that  the  public  Is  simi- 
larly uninformed 

Early  in  .April  I  had  the  privilege  of 
speaking  before  the  Greater  Miami  Fight 
for  Sight  I/eague,  a  member  organization 
of  the  National  Council  To  Combat  Blind- 
ness. The  national  coimcil  is  dedicated 
particularly  to  the  promotion  of  eye  re- 
search, and  altogether  has  contributed 
over  $2-2  million  to  over  100  institutions 
throughout  the  world  for  the  support  of 
re.search  and  trninii">g  in  eye  disabilities. 
To  this  group  I  made  the  point  that  "I 
stroncly  believe  that  incrca.sed  public 
awareness  is  a  key  to  success  in  the  fight 
for  sight."     The   attention   which  eye- 


sight problems  would  receive  with  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  Eye  Institute 
would  encourage  more  people  to  be  at- 
tentive to  the  needs  of  their  eyes  and 
seek  medical  aid  before  their  world  Is 
completely  darkened.  I  believe  that  it 
would  also  stimulate  private  philan- 
thropic support  of  organizatioris  dealing 
with  eye  handicai>s,  so  that  all  in  all, 
enormous  strides  could  at  last  be  made 
toward  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
blinding  diseases. 

The  third  reason  why  I  believe  that 
a  separate  eye  institute  should  be  es- 
tablished arises  from  our  shortage  of 
ophthalmologists — eye  physicians.  These 
specialists  are  needed  not  only  to  treat 
patients  but  to  conduct  research,  and 
the  number  trained  in  our  country  Is 
far  too  small.  The  establishment  of  an 
eye  institute  would  encourage  more 
young  people  to  become  technicians  In 
eye  research  or  take  up  the  study  of 
ophthalmology,  aiad  would  provide 
needed  resources  for  the  tralrUng  of 
many. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  National  Eye  In- 
stitute is  necessary.  The  relatively 
small  investment  of  concentrated  re- 
search on  eye  diseases  would  surely  en- 
able our  scientists  to  discover  the  causes 
and  cures  of  afflictions  which  now  blind 
30,000  more  Americans  each  year.  The 
public  attention  focused  on  a  ser>arate 
eye  institute  would  help  us  reduce  ig- 
norance about  eyesight  problems,  pro- 
mote proper  care  of  the  eyes,  and  stim- 
ulate greater  private  support  of  eye  re- 
search. The  establishment  of  a  Nation- 
al Eye  Institute  would  also  encourage 
more  people  to  enter  the  field  of  ophthal- 
mology, where  today  a  critical  shortage 
exists. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  not  fail  to 
approve  this  measure. 


MOST  KEY  U.S.  HEALTH  AIDS  LEAV- 
ING IF  NEW  FEDERAL  WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  ADMINIS- 
TRATION REORGANIZATION  PLAN 
APPROVED 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
30.  1966,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  and  sit  with  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  Reorganization  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  as  it  heard  testimony 
from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
2  of  1966.  This  reorganization  plan 
would  transfer  the  newly  created  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
from  HEW  to  Interior  on  May  10,  unless 
the  Congress  expresses  disapproval  of  the 
proposal  before  that  date. 

At  those  hearings  I  warned,  as  I  have 
warned  many  times  in  the  past,  that 
these  repeated  transfers  of  the  water 


pollution  control  apparatus  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  seriously  hurting 
the  effort  to  clean  up  our  Nation's  waters. 
In  1961  we  had  a  major  transfer  of  au- 
thority from  the  Surgeon  General  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Last  year  in  October  we  author- 
ized the  creation  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  by  PubUc  Law  89-234,  the  »Vater 
Quality  Act  of  1965,  as  recommended  by 
the  administration.  Now,  the  President 
proposes  to  transfer  this  new  Adminis- 
tration to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
which  is  involved  in  water  conservation, 
not  health. 

I  stated  my  concern  last  year  during 
the  public  hearings  on  the  legislation 
which  became  the  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1965.  when  it  was  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  on  which  I  am 
the  ranking  minority  member.  Unfor- 
tunately, my  fears  have  been  borne  out. 
Water  purity  and  public  health  is  being 
sacrificed  in  the  political  struggles  now 
ensuing  in  the  executive  branch  resulting 
from  this  proposed  new  transfer.  My 
amendment  to  the  1965  act  requiring 
consultation  with  the  Surgeon  General 
on  health  matters  is  being  circumvented 
and  thus  the  function  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  further  downgraded  by 
this  reorganization  plan. 

On  Sunday,  April  24,  the  New  York 
Times  ran  a  most  discouraging  article 
entitled  "Key  U.S.  Aids  Quit  Pollution 
Agency."  The  importance  of  the  prob- 
lem was  signified  by  its  appearance  on 
page  A-1  of  the  Nation's  largest  daily 
newsijaper.  The  article  states  that  the 
battle  to  clean  up  our  Nation's  water  sup- 
plies is  being  imperiled  by  the  exodus  of 
key  persormel  from  the  new  Administra- 
tion. Alarmingly,  the  article  also  states 
that  only  about  75  of  the  325  commis- 
sioned Public  Health  Service  officers  of 
the  new  Administration  have  indicated 
that  they  will  remain  with  the  new  Ad- 
ministration after  its  transfer  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

This  is  most  discouraging.  It  Is  most 
alarming.  When  will  we  ever  have  an 
effective  water  pollution  control  program 
free  from  power  struggles  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch?  It  has  been  one  con- 
tinuous struggle  after  another  since  1961. 
Unfortunately,  it  wUl  be  the  people  of 
America  who  will  suffer  the  consequences 
of  the  delays  in  cleaning  up  the  Nation's 
waters  while  reorganization  after  reorga- 
nization is  undertaken.  Thorough  Inves- 
tigation of  this  problem  should  be  made 
by  Congress  before  acting  on  Organiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  this  searching  article,  and 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all 
Members  of  Congress: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  ApM-.  24,  19661 
Kbt  U.S.  Aids  Quit  Pollution  Aoenct— 
Battle  To  Clean  Up  Nation's  Watm  Sup- 
plies lMPHUL«D  BY  Exodus  op  Peksonnel 

(By  WllUam  M.  Blair) 
Washikoton,  April  23. — An  exodus  of  ad- 
ministrative. Bclentiflc  and  technical  person- 
nel, resulting  from  a  governmenUl  reorgani- 
zation, is  threatening  to  slow  down  President 
Johnson's  efforts  to  clean  up  the  Nation'" 
water  supplies. 
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Only  about  76  of  the  325  commissioned 
Public  Health  Service  officers  of  the  new 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion have  Indicated  they  wUl  remain  and  ac- 
cept mandatory  conversion  to  Civil  Service 
status  when  the  Interior  Department  absorbs 
the  agency  on  May  10.  Public  Health  Service 
officers  hold  commission  similar  to  those  in 
the  armed  services.  They  have  a  deadline  of 
June  30  to  decide  whether  to  stay  with  the 
new  agency. 

Some  authorities  view  the  program  as  hav- 
ing slowed  down  already  and  confusion  over 
transfer  of  the  agency  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall. 
PubUc  Health  Service  officers,  their  morale 
battered  by  what  they  regard  as  unnecessary 
delay,  confusion,  and  politics,  are  reluctant  to 
complaUi  publicly,  but  many  of  them  are 
fuming  privately. 

SOME  JOINING  INDUSTBY 

Some  nationally  and  internationally  known 
sanitary  engineers  of  the  Service's  corps  of 
officers  have  already  decided  to  take  early 
retirement  and  Join  private  businesses  or  uni- 
versities, or  become  consultants  to  the  grow- 
ing field  of  pollution  abatement. 

Others  have  accepted  new  health-work 
assignments  within  the  Public  HetJth  Serv- 
ice. Still  others  are  quietly  sounding  out 
possible  positions  In  the  Service.  A  number 
are  waiting,  hoping  that  the  situation  wlU  be 
clarified  to  enable  them  to  make  a  decision 
before  the  deadline. 

The  Public  Health  Service  officers'  posi- 
tion gives  them  many  benefits  not  available 
under  Civil  Service,  including  higher  pay  in 
major  p>osltlons,  earlier  retirement,  income 
tax  breaks,  and  medical  services.  Some 
younger  members  of  the  corps  also  have 
educational  advantages,  which  enable  them 
to  obtain  doctor's  degrees  on  full  pay 
through  a  training  program. 

Until  last  October,  water  pollution  activi- 
ties were  under  the  Public  Health  Service  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  At  that  time.  Congress  passed  the 
Water  Quality  Act  and  separated  the  water 
pollution  administration  from  the  Depart- 
ment. 

In  March,  the  President  directed  place- 
ment of  the  agency  In  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment In  a  reorganization  plan.  He  also 
named  James  M.  Qulgley,  former  Democratic 
member  of  the  House  from  Pennsylvania,  as 
administrator.  Mr.  Qulgley  stepped  down 
as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  take 
the  Job. 

PRESSURE    IS    exerted 

Behind  the  move  was  political  pressure, 
including  efforts  by  some  conservation 
groups  critical  of  the  Public  Health  Service's 
pollution  control  efforts  over  the  years.  They 
have  demanded  stlffer  enforcement  {)ollcles 
applied  to  industry.  States,  cities,  and  other 
"*      pollution  sources. 

Many  Public  Health  Service  officers  com- 
plain that  the  fish  and  wildlife  people  are 
now  In  the  saddle.  The  conservationists  are 
more  oriented  to  the  Interior  Department, 
which  administers  land  policies,  than  to  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

One  distinguished  research  director  de- 
clared :  "Its  all  mixed  up  and  no  man's  sltu- 
aUon  Is  clear  cut." 

An  engineer  said: 

"No  one  offered  anything  until  the  last 
month  when  some  fairly  decent  civil  service 
grades  were  presented  to  some  key  people." 

"This  may  be  an  opportunity  for  some  of 
tbe  older  men  to  accept  earlier  retirement 
and  accept  consultants"  positions  or  teach 
and  get  more  than  if  they  stayed  in  the 
•srvice,"  another  observed,  "but  we're  going 
to  lose  the  younger  men,  the  kind  we  ought 
to  hold  onto." 

A  widely  known  44-year-old  engineer  com- 
mented that   "we're   all    washed   out   emo- 


tionally to  the  point  where  we  no  longer 
are  mad  at  anyone." 

QUIGLEY    ON    THE    FENCE 

Most  of  the  Service  officers  agree  that  Mr. 
Qulgley  has  had  "to  sit  on  the  fence"  to  a 
degree  and  that  Secretary  Udall  cannot  do 
too  much  imtll  he  Is  in  full  charge. 

Nevertheless,  as  one  officer,  retiring  after 
28  years  to  enter  private  consultant  work, 
said: 

"If  there  is  a  system  that  would  salvage 
some  of  the  loss.  It  certainly  Is  slow  In  getting 
underway." 

Critics  of  the  Public  Health  Service  have 
labeled  the  officers  corps  an  outmoded  con- 
cept because  professional  personnel  now  is 
available  in  larger  numbers  for  civil  service 
careers.  These  critics  have  also  viewed  the 
Service  as  sometimes  more  interested  in  pro- 
fessional standing  and  liberal  retirement 
benefits.  Members  of  the  Service,  they 
charge,  tise  it  to  establish  themselves  before 
moving  into  new  careers  while  still  able,  a 
charge  hotly  denied  by  the  officers. 

There  Is  a  grudging  admission  by  the 
critics,  however,  that  the  Service  had  per- 
formed a  vital  function  and  that  it  had 
moved  firmly  on  water  pollution  control,  once 
assured  that  strong  congressional  and  execu- 
tive branch  support  was  forthcoming,  includ- 
ing laws  and  directives. 

CONFUSION    HURTS    MORALE 

Some  ranking  civil  service  officials  within 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
concede  that  the  shaken  morale  of  the  offi- 
cers corps  had  spilled  over  Into  the  civil  serv- 
ice areas,  mainly  because  of  confusion  over 
change  and  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  In- 
terior E>epartment,  particxilarly  promotion 
policies  at  lower  levels. 

They  agree  that  the  main  concern  Is 
whether  the  "head  of  steam"  on  pollution 
control  built  up  by  the  President  wo-ild  bog 
down  for  1  or  2  years  In  personnel  problems, 
including  difficult  recruitment  of  replace- 
ments for  professional  people.  Mr.  Udall 
plans  a  major  expansion  of  the  agency  In- 
cluding new  field  stations,  which  will  require 
added  jjersonnel. 

Among  the  widely  known  officers  stepping 
out  after  24  years  of  Public  Health  Service 
Is  Hays  Black,  60.  He  is  understood  to  be 
considering  setting  up  his  own  consulting 
service.  He  would  need  8  more  years  to  get 
present  retirement  benefits  IX  he  chose  to 
accept  a  civil  service  rating. 

Mr.  Black  Is  a  recognized  International  au- 
thority on  industrial  wastes  and  has  served 
on  Joint  international  commissions  and  com- 
mittees. He  has  been  attached  to  the  Robert 
A.  Taft  sanitary  engineering  center  in  Cin- 
cinnati. 

BTATT   IS    LEAVING 

The  eight-man  professional  staff  of  the 
Taft  Center's  physical  engineering  and  sci- 
ences branch  will  virtually  disappear.  Dr. 
Ernest  C.  Taivoglou,  43-year-old  branch 
chief,  has  applied  for  retirement  after  20 
years'  service  and  will  head  radiological  ac- 
tlvities  at  Georgia  Tech.  He  has  conducted 
extensive  surveys  and  studies  of  uranium 
mine  wastes  including  data  interpretation. 

A  radiation  chemist  on  his  staff  who  has 
3  years  of  service  Is  accepting  a  Job  in  pri- 
vate Industry. 

Dr.  S.  D.  Shearer,  32,  who  has  served  9 
years  in  the  Service,  will  remain  with  the 
Public  Health  Service,  although  it  Is  under- 
stood that  he  was  offered  a  post  as  chief  of  a 
laboratory  section. 

Another  who  has  refused  transfer  to  civil 
service  and  wUl  stay  with  the  Public  Health 
Service  is  Dr.  Jules  B.  Cohen,  32,  who  has  10 
years  of  service.  Four  others  have  left  and 
one  is  seeking  a  service  post  of  his  liking. 

Keith  S.  Krause,  49,  chief  of  the  technical 
services  branch,  one  of  the  key  spots  In 
Washington  of  the  Water  Pollution  and  Con- 


trol Administration,  also  is  considering  re- 
tiring to  acc^t  a  private  post.  Only  this 
week,  he  took  a  physical  examination  re- 
quired prior  to  retirement.  He  has  had  30 
years  of  service,  the  minimum  of  years  re- 
quired for  retirement. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Gerald  Berg,  37, 
chief  of  virology  In  the  research  program  in 
Cincinnati,  is  converting  to  civil  service. 

Ralph  Portges,  54.  deputy  In  the  technical 
advisory  and  investigations  section,  with  26 
years  of  service,  is  leaving  to  become  chief 
of  water  control  for  the  Delaware  River 
Commission  In  Philadelphia.  Everett  Mc- 
Leaman,  chief  of  the  administration's  Dela- 
ware Slver  project,  has  requested  reassign- 
ment within  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Paul  Eastman,  regional  director  of  San 
PranclECo,  Is  retiring.  Gerald  Svore,  regional 
director  at  Dallas,  will  eerve  on  loan  when 
the  agency  moves  to  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. This  can  be  done  under  law  on  a  2- 
year  term,  renewable  for  2  years  but  not  for 
more  than  a  total  of  4  years.  Dr.  Graham 
Walton,  a  bacteriologist,  60,  will  remain  with 
the  Service.  James  Coulton,  46,  chief  of 
comprehensive  programs  of  the  technical 
services  program,  another  key  position,  is 
retiring  and  moving  to  the  Maryland  Depart- 
ment of  Health. 

At  the  Taft  Center's  research  section, 
headed  by  Dr.  Paul  W.  Klaber.  who  holds  a 
medical  degree,  about  7  of  28  commissioned 
officers  may  transfer  out  of  the  Service  and 
Into  the  new  agency  under  civil  service. 
All  are  younger  men  with  limited  service. 
Five  others  have  left  for  other  posts.  The 
remainder  were  said  to  be  waiting  and  nego- 
tiating for  new  Jobs  within  the  Public  Health 
Service. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  stated,  and  It 
was  reported  on  page  8799  of  the  Con- 
GRESSiONAi.  Record,  that  the  Postmaster 
General  audited  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  I  did 
not  personally  see  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral in  the  committee  room  during  the 
hearing.  During  the  luncheon  recess,  I 
was  informed  that  he  had  been  present 
at  the  morning  session.  I  called  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  during  the 
meeting.  No  one  disputed  his  presence 
there.  Today  the  Postmaster  General 
called  me  and  said  he  had  not  been  in 
the  committee  room  during  the  meeting. 
I  believe  him.  I  want  to  correct  the  rec- 
ord in  this  respect.  I  sincerely  regret 
this  misunderstanding. 


ISRAEL'S  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  McCLORY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Reinecke]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  few  pleasant  surprises  in  the  dis- 
tracted postwar  world  was  the  birth  and 
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the  remarkable  growth  of  the  State  of 
Israel.  Ii  is  the  most  significant  event 
In  the  fast  changing  Middle  East.  It  Is 
of  siich  momentous  Importance  that  it 
transcends  Israel's  geographic  bound- 
aries and  the  whole  Middle  East  region. 

For  almost  2.000  years  Jews  were 
practically  excluded  from  their  home- 
land, and  at  the  beguir.lng  of  the  20th 
ctmtury  only  an  insignificant  minority 
of  Jews  lived  In  Palestine  The  pre- 
ponderant majority  of  the  Jewish  people 
were  living  in  dispersion.  During  all 
that  time  while  a  handful  among  them 
cherished  the  dream  of  their  return  to 
the  Promlsetl  Land,  to  most  of  them  the 
idea  seemed  no  more  than  a  phsmtasy, 
and  with  the  passa*:e  of  centuries,  it  re- 
ceded into  the  distant  past.  But  the 
views  and  opinions  of  the  few  dreamers 
and  planners  for  the  future  State  of 
Israel  prevailed,  and  in  the  end  they  be- 
came new  Israel's  20th  century  prophets. 
These  leaders  were  men  of  vision,  and 
through  sheer  power  of  persuasion  and 
perseverance,  they  were  able  to  make 
their  dreams  prevail.  Out  of  mi.sery  and 
hardships  these  great  and  glft,ed  Jewish 
leaders  molded  and  forged  the  State  of 
Israel,  which  became  a  living  reality  18 
years  ago. 

One  cannot  help  but  look  with  in- 
creasing amazement  at  the  Israeli's  mar- 
velous accomplishments  during  the  last 
18  years.  Today's  State  of  Israel  Is  a 
sovereign  and  independent  state,  and  has 
become  a  powerful  instrument  of  sta- 
bility and  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 
Against  insuperable  odds,  and  after  suf- 
fering indescribable  hardships  aiid  sacri- 
fices, the  Israeli  people  have  won  their 
freedom  and  also  their  place  among  the 
sovereign  states  of  the  world.  These 
patriotic  citizens  are  determined  to  de- 
fend their  homeland  against  its  foes  and 
for  that  reason  they  have  had  Lo  turn 
Israel  into  a  veritable  armed  camp.  On 
the  18th  anniversary  of  its  independence 
day  let  us  all  .salute  Israel  for  continu- 
ing to  be  a  force  for  peace  and  progress, 
and  express  our  wish  that  her  citizens 
will  enjoy  safety  and  prosperity  In  their 
rebcim  fatherland. 


A  PRIVATE  FREEDOM  ACADEMY 

Mr,  McCLORY,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  '^Mr.  E>xrwinski!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recoro  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'' 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  for 
over  fw'j  decades  there  has  been  a  seri- 
ous and  fundamental  cold  war  educa- 
tional gap  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Its  extended  Red  empire  and  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  The  former 
has  astutely  developed  an  enormous  ap- 
paratus m  the  psychopolitical  warfare 
that  we  do  not  begin  to  match.  'Worse 
still,  the  nature,  scope,  and  content  of 
this  type  of  training  continue  to  elude 
the  miderstanding  and  appreciation  of 
most  Americans  who  by  background  and 
outlook  are  not  receptive  to  the  animus. 


methods,  and  designs  of  political  exist- 
ence Implied  by  such  long-term  warfare. 
How  crucial  this  type  of  training  Is  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  imposing  face  that 
with  utterly  Inferior  resources  Moscow 
has  been  able  to  recreate  and  expand  an 
empire  far  exceeding  anything  In  the 
history  of  mankind — and  all  this  In  the 
span  of  49  years. 

A  few  in  this  cotmtry  have  for  years 
pointed  to  this  educational  gap  and  have 
proposed  measures  to  close  it.  This  dis- 
cussion on  a  U.S.  FYeedom  Academy  has 
cove?fed  over  10  years.  Despite  substan- 
tial evidence  in  support  of  this  official 
academy,  the  matter  is  still  being  con- 
sidered in  Congress.  The  machinery  of 
government  often  moves  slowly,  but  pri- 
vate initiative  fortimately  is  not  so 
aftllcted  by  institutional  inertia.  'We 
Americans  a^e,  Indeed  fortunate  for  this. 

At  long  last.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  private 
freedom  ticademy  Is  coming  Into  being 
at  the  Freedom  Studies  Center  in  Vir- 
ginia imder  the  sponsorship  of  the  In- 
stitute for  American  Strategy  with  head- 
quarters in  Chicago.  The  work  of  its 
president,  Mr.  John  M.  Plsher,  is  a  mon- 
umental contribution  to  the  cause  of 
freedom,  I  am  privileged  to  serve  on 
the  congressional  advisory  board  of  this 
new  and  unique  institution.  For  a  con- 
cise view  of  the  problem  and  the  project, 
I  earnestly  recommend  that  every  Mem- 
ber read  the  article  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Do- 
brlansky.  who  is  a  professor  of  economics 
at  Georgetown  University  and  also  a 
member  of  the  plarmlng  board  of  the 
new  center,  on  the  subject  "At  Long 
Last — A  Private  Freedom  Academy." 
The  article  appears  In  the  spring  Issue 
of  the  internationally  authoritative 
journal  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly,  and  I 
Include  it  in  full  as  part  of  my  remarks : 
At  Long  Last:  A  Pbivatk  Preedom  Acadsmt 
(By  Lev  K.  Dobrtanaky) 

The  embryo  of  a  long-awaJted  and  deeper- 
ately  needed  Freedom  Academy  has  finally 
come  Into  being  In  this  country.  Under  the 
name  of  Freedom  Studies  Center,  the  acad- 
emy Is  the  flrsit  of  Its  kind  In  the  United 
States.  Tlie  unique  Institution  will  be  ad- 
ministered on  a  private  basis  by  the  world- 
renowned  Institute  for  American  Strategy, 
which  U  headquartered  In  Chicago.  Mo»t 
appropriately,  the  academy  Itself  Is  located 
near  Boston,  Va. — Boston  and  all  this 
symbol  slgnlflee  In  the  history  of  American 
democracy;  Virginia,  the  State  of  Jefferson 
and  other  Immortal  apostlee  of  national  and 
human  freedom. 

Beyond  question  of  doubt,  this  momentous 
undertalclng  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  knowledgeable  understanding, 
vision,  and  genuine  entrepreneurial  excel- 
lence of  Mr.  John  M,  Fisher,  president  of  the 
Institute  for  American  Strategy.  Aside  from 
all  the  methodic  and  scientific  planning  he 
has  been  responsible  for.  the  very  breath- 
taking scenic  beauty  of  the  academy's  site, 
covering  671  acres  against  a  magnificent 
background  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  and 
yet  only  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  alone  pays  tribute  to  Fisher's 
decisionmaking  acuity.  It  Is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive a  more  harmonious  and  Impressive 
pattern  of  circumstances  than  that  sur- 
rounding this  new  emd  unprecedented  Amer- 
ican institution. 

As  many  know,  for  well  over  a  decade  cer- 
tain well-informed  citizens  have  urged  the 
establishment   of    a   Oovernment-supported 


XJ£.  Freedom  Academy.'  In  contrast  to  pri- 
vate Initiative,  the  machln^-y  of  Government 
moves  slowly,  but  this  objective  still  la  a 
most  urgent  and  real  one.  Many  of  the 
selfsame  citizens  support  with  equal  fervor 
the  new  private  Freedom  Academy  becaute 
of  the  necessary  principle  of  compeUtlve 
complementarity.  In  the  event  that  an  offi- 
cial Academy  Is  established,  there  would  be 
no  wasteful  duplication  of  effort,  no  uncoc^ 
eratlve  rivalry,  and  no  cross -purposed  per- 
formances. On  the  contrary,  to  make  up  for 
much  lost  time  and  to  fill  In  a  chasmlc  edu- 
cational gap,  the  combined  resources  of  the 
two  institutions  would  for  some  time  to  come 
be  In  short  supply  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  current  situation.  The  need  has  been. 
Is,  and  will  continue  to  be  a  critical  one. 
In  the  Initial  period  one  of  the  chief  tasks 
of  the  private  academy  wUl  be  to  acquaint 
the  American  people  with  the  total  reality 
and  science  of  political  warfare.  On  this 
score,  everytlilng  that  has  been  said  In  offi- 
cial testimony  favoring  a  U,8,  academy  ap- 
plies to  the  new  private  academy.  Through 
Its  International  and  national  cooperating 
agencies  the  academy  should  be  able  to 
make  a  quick  and  solid  Impression  on  our 
people  as  to  the  basic  type  of  war  we  have 
been  pitted  into  for  the  past  two  decades. 
This  is  the  essence  of  the  educational  gap 
for  which  we  have  already  paid  dearly  in 
lives  and  treasure,  and  will  continue  to  pay 
as  long  as  It  remains  unfilled, 

rr  CAN'T  HAPPTN  TO  TJS 

One  of  the  Imposing  symbolic  values  of  the 
new  academy  will  center  on  the  real,  poe- 
slble  truth  that  the  tragic  experience  of 
some  27  formerly  Independent  nations  can 
happen  to  us.  This  Is  not  a  note  of  alarm- 
Ism  but  rather  of  realism  for  the  far  too 
many  ostriched  In  the  vain  optimism  that 
It  can't  happen  to  us.  It  Is  virtually  a  truism 
that  each  of  us  can  always  profit  from  the 
experiences  of  others.  Tet.  strangely  enough, 
this  rule  Is  not  fully  applied  on  a  broad  scale 
to  the  background  of  those  who  lived  vinder 
conditions  of  Red  tyranny  and  were  harshly 
subjected  to  its  disclpllnea  of  constant  oold 
warfare. 

Particularly  true  has  been  our  disinclina- 
tion to  profit  from  the  experiences  of  many 
different  nationals  from  the  Soviet  Union  it- 
self. This  was  clearly  brought  out  in  the 
last  important  congressional  investigation 
Into  the  captive  nations,  which  was  over  10 
years  ago,'  Yet,  In  over  90  percent  of  the 
case  Inqulrlee,  whether  they  be  into  the  ex- 
perfen<?es  of  those  from  Eastern  Europe,  Cen- 
tral Asia,  the  Par  East,  or  Cuba,  the  results 
show  a  remarkable  agreement  concerning 
many  essential  views  on  the  cold  war.  East- 
West  relations,  and  Red  preparedness.  For 
example,  this  Inapresslve  conseasus  under- 
scores the  Red  vision,  whether  Russian, 
Chinese,  or  of  any  satrap,  of  the  United  States 
becoming  eventually  Isolated,  subverted,  and 
defeated  in  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  oold  war — this  to  be  acoomplUhed  by 
enemies  with  Inferior  physical  power  but 
superior  psychopolitical  strength. 

The  striking  consensus  also  stresses  the 
basic  Importance  of  Red  political  warfare 
schools.  In  essence  Institutions  for  the  study 
of  and  training  in  the  strategy  and  tactics 
of  revolution.  Those  who  experienced  It 
point  out  that  hundreds  of  thousands  have 
been  processed  through  these  schools  and 
returned  lo  their  positions  In  Government, 


» See  "Freedom  Commission  and  Freedom 
Academy,"  hearings.  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, U.S.  Senate.  GPO,  1969,  p.  181. 

» See  "Investigation  of  Communist  Take- 
over and  Occupation  of  the  Non-Rxisslan  N»- 
Uons  of  the  U.S.S.R.."  hearings.  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Communist  Aggression,  House  of 
ReprceenUtlves.  1954,  p.  370. 
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education,  secret  service  agencies,  the  armed 
services,  the  communications  field,  and  so 
forth.  The  teachings  of  Lenin,  Mao,  and 
other  conspiratorial  minds  are  not  held  as 
Utopian  by  those  who  have  borne  the  ftill 
Impact  of  their  practical  weight,  particularly 
the  now  well-established  truth  that  only  a 
relatively  few  professional  revolutionaries  are 
necessary  to  deal  in  time  and  with  cunning 
against  any  array  of  seemingly  formidable 
forces.  Over  10  years  ago  It  was  In  response 
to  this  fimdamental  truth  that  the  Samoff 
memorandum  was  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Introduced  by  Senator  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  into  the  permanent  Rxcoko  of  our 
national  history.'  As  usual,  nothing  was 
done. 

A  scan  of  the  past  46  years  sununarlzee 
well  enough  the  background  to  the  experi- 
ences of  close  to  a  billion  people  who  have 
suffered  Red  totalitarian  aggression.  The 
territorial  expansion  of  the  Red  empire,  from 
Russia  in  1917  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  1923, 
to  all  of  Eastern  Europe  by  1948,  to  greater 
parts  of  Asia  In  the  fifties,  and  to  Latin 
America  In  this  decade.  Is  in  Itself  all  the 
convincing  proof  needed.  This  single.  Im- 
posing fact  proves  several  things  at  once: 
The  primacy  of  psychopolitical  power,  the 
myopia  of  Western  and  U.S.  policies,  and  the 
educational  gap  In  the  free  world.  Within 
these  brief  seconds  of  historical  time  27  now 
captive  nations,  both  Isj-ge  and  small,  have 
been  seduced,  and  the  end  Is  not  yet  In 
sight,' 

For  Red  totalitarianism  the  main  bout  is 
the  cold  war,  a  persistent  and  unremitting 
activity  waged  by  cadres  of  professional  revo- 
lutionaries whose  lifetimes  are  dedicated  to 
the  tasks  and  missions  they  have  been 
trained  to  execute.  It  Is  in  them  that  the 
hof)e  of  the  so-called  world  Communist 
movement  primarily  resides.  Their  very  ex- 
istence and  constant  replenishment  and  ex- 
pansion give  lie  to  the  currently  nurtured 
Illusion  of  "polycentrlsm."  notwithstanding 
the  additional  fact  that  the  power  center  of 
the  Red  empire  today  and  doubtless  for 
many  years  to  come  is  the  Soviet  Russian 
base  vrtthln  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have 
striven  to  match  the  Red  Imperlocolonlal- 
Ista  militarily,  soldier  for  soldier,  missile  for 
missile,  but  we  stand  far  behind  In  the 
match  where  it  has  counted  most  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  most  determining,  namely 
psychopolitical  warfare — professional  revolu- 
tionary for  professional  revolutionary. 

Our  cultural  environment  virtually  pre- 
cludes an  adequate  comprehension  of  pro- 
fessional revolutlonlsni.  At  beet  we  mistak- 
enly think  of  it  as  sopie  espionage  or  cloak- 
and-dagger  type  of  activity.  This  Is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  educational  gap  which  the 
academy  v^.ll  overcome.  Suffice  It  to  say 
that  the  private  Freedom  Academy  will  be- 
come quickly  and  fully  appreciated  as  we 
Americans  soberly  grasp  not  only  the  spec- 
tacular successes  of  Moscow  In  the  past  four 
decades  but  also  its  heavy  investment  of 
time,  people,  and  money — the  elements  of 
Its  enormous  political  capital — in  the  excit- 
ing venture  of  scientific  political  warfare. 
Soviet  Russian  successes  have  more  than  re- 
paid this  Investment,  and  the  end  for  future 
profitable  returns  for  this  steadily  expanding 
Investment  is  again  nowhere  In  sight.  The 
purpose,  aim.  and  very  significance  of  the 
academy  are  implicitly  vested  in  a  firm  com- 
prehension of  the  extraordinary  psychopolit- 
ical capital  investments  made  by  the  Red 
totalitarians  who  with  inferior  overall  re- 
•erves  are  confident  of  conquering  the  world. 
Both  record  and  time  favor  them. 

'Qen.  David  Sarnoff,  "Program  for  a 
Political  Offensive  Against  World  Commu- 
nism." CONGRBSSIOWAl-  RECORD,  VOl.  101,  pt.  8. 
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•  See  Lev  E.  Dobrtanaky,  "'Why  Captive  Na- 
tions Week?"  the  New  Ouard,  JtUy  1966,  pp. 
13-14. 


Just  a  few  more  fundamental  facts  need 
be  mentioned  to  nail  the  naive,  optimistic 
notion  that  it  can't  happen  to  us  firmly  to 
the  cross  of  hlstorico-analytlcal  truth.  The 
world  population  today  approximates  3,5 
billion.  Close  to  1  billion  have  been  cur- 
tained within  the  Red  empire.  The  masters 
of  this  empire  maintain  it  through  the  net- 
work of  Communist  Parties  with  a  member- 
ship totaling  some  50  million  on  the  official 
rolls.  Fantastic  though  It  sounds,  a  little 
more  than  1  percent  of  the  world's  population 
has  been  successful  in  dominating  close  to  a 
third  of  that  population.  This  Is  quite  an 
impressive  and  little  known  ratio. 

'What  is  equally  startling  Is  the  fact  that 
all  this  was  accomplished  from  a  material 
position  of  clear-cut  Inferiority  In  terms  of 
comparative  economic  wealth  and  military 
prowess.  Some  of  the  most  significant  ad- 
vances in  the  long  string  of  Soviet  Russian 
conquests  and  takeovers  were  accomplished 
when  the  United  States  enjoyed  atomic 
monopoly  and  air  supremacy.  The  incredi- 
ble mistakes  coade  by  us  in  the  nonmllltary 
fields — area  of  psychopolitical  combat — have 
by  no  means  been  paid  In  full  as  yet.  Our 
experiences  in  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  'Vietnam  are  only  a  prelude  to  what  is 
In  store  for  us  as  the  global  Red  network 
forges  ahead  with  Its  cold  war  plans  and 
activities.  Whether  the  component  parts  of 
the  syndicate  operate  In  unison  or  com- 
pietltlvely,  the  effects  on  the  free  world  posi- 
tion will  be  the  same.  We  should  become 
used  to  the  psychological  disequilibrium  of 
short-run  gloating  and  long-run  mourning. 
For  Instance,  what  has  transpired  in  the 
Congo  and  Ghana  is  cause  for  short-run 
gloating;  what  has  taken  place  in  the  Central 
African  Republic,  the  Upper  'Volta,  and 
Nigeria  may  be  cause  for  longrun  mourning.' 
Psychopolitical  warfare  thrives  on  asym- 
metry, not  linear  development. 

In  this  going  and  especially  successful 
enterprise,  if  so  much  had  been  accomplished 
with  relatively  low  resources  in  the  i>ast,  how 
much  more  can  and  will  be  achieved  with 
higher  levels  of  productivity  and  production 
In  the  Red  totalitarian  economies?  Another 
Incredible  aspect  of  this  Is  Western  Indus- 
trial abetment  of  this  buildup  during  the 
convenient  period  of  the  necessary  Red  eco- 
nomic breather.  From  the  Red  cold  war 
viewpoint,  whether  Hanoi's,  Peking's,  or 
Moscow's — or  Warsaw's.  Budapest's,  or 
Havana's — It  Is  psychopolltlcally  profitable 
to  drag  the  United  States  Into  a  protracted 
'Vietnam  guerrilla  war,  If  anything  to  in- 
tensify the  strains  and  tensions  of  the  over- 
heated American  economy  and  to  test  the 
abdominal  fortitude  of  the  American  p>eople 
for  this  typye  of  psychopolitical  warfare.  In 
this  real  context,  much  of  the  controversy 
over  'Vietnam  is  both  adolescent  and  absurd. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  In  the  now  vast  Red 
Empire,  despite  all  its  economic  adversities 
and  political  difficulties,  cold  war  resources 
are  steadily  becoming  more  available  for  in-, 
tensifled  political  warfare,  both  In  the  de- 
veloped and  underdeveloped  sectors  of  the 
free  world.  One  would  have  to  be  obtuse.  In- 
deed, not  to  recognize  that  even  on  the  Amer- 
ican terrain  so-called  teach-ins,  racial  con- 
fiicts.  disarmament,  and  pacifist  passlona. 
youth  restlessness  on  the  campuses  and  else- 
where are  usable  instruments  for  Red  politi- 
cal warfare.  Upon  careful  analysis  and  ex- 
amination, all  this  can  be  checked  and  re- 
versed once  the  free  world — meaning  the 
American  power  center — seriously  embarks 
upon  a  program  of  understanding  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Red  political  warfare.  This 
Is  where  the  Freedom  Academy  comes  into 
play.  On  the  basis  of  such  trained  under- 
standing  the   United   BUtes.   still    the   free 


world  leader,  could  launch  sensible  plans  of 
action  that  would  place  our  psycho-political 
enemies  on  a  perpetual  defensive  and  even- 
tually In  complete  disrepair. 

Because  of  the  cultural  time  lag  this  Is 
admittedly  a  huge  task,  but  one  that  must  be 
undertaken  if  freedom  is  to  be  preserved.  If 
the  prospects  of  genuine  world  peace  are  to 
brightens  and  if  the  possibility  of  cold  war 
Is  to  really  emerge.  Lest  we  forget — or  come 
to  know  anew — there  is  no  Communist 
nation  in  existence,"  There  are  Red  states, 
there  are  Communist  parties  and  a  tremen- 
dous apparatus  of  control,  but  not  a  single 
nation,  including  Russia  as  distinct  from 
the  U.SS.R.  Itself,  can  be  deemed  to  possess 
a  Communist  character.  The  peoples  them- 
selves have  nowhere  accepted  communism 
through  any  broad  democratic  process  of 
popular  approval,  and  even  if  this  were  so. 
the  question  of  specific  machinations  would 
be  uppermost.  It  is,  therefore,  no  exagger- 
ation to  say  that  well  over  90  percent  of  the 
population  In  the  Red  Empire  Itself  silently 
rejects  the  nonobject  called  communism. 
And  this  fundamental  fact  Is  an  enormous 
asset  for  us  in  the  unending  struggle.  But 
first.  In  tune  with  the  basic  rule  of  experi- 
ence, we  would  psychologically  have  to  sur- 
mount the  comforting  Uluslon  that  It  can't 
happen  to  United  States.  The  academy  will 
stand  as  the  montimental  negation  of  this 
current  Uluslon. 

RED   POLmCAL    WARTARX 

Not  only  that,  the  new  academy  will  be  the 
only  Institution  in  this  country  devoting  it- 
self to  a  serious  study  of  Red  political  war- 
fare. Whatever  the  brand,  totalitarianism 
thrives  on  ideological  deception  and  psycho- 
political techniques  of  mass  control.  Com- 
munism, fascism,  and  national  socialism  par- 
take of  the  totalitarian  essence  and,  despite 
sup>erficlal  differences,  each  species  has 
spelled  the  negation  of  personal  and  national 
rights  of  free  expansion.  Each  form  of  to- 
talitarianism was  and  has  been  shaped  by  the 
political  background  and  traditions  of  the 
country  in  which  it  was  Incubated  and  de- 
veloped. Red  totalitarianism  was  planted  In 
Russia  In  1917,  and  Its  whole  Imperio- 
coloniallst  development  has  conformed  with 
the  grooves  and  tortuous  turns  of  centuries 
of  Russian  imperial  expansion. 

Soviet  Russian  totalitarianism  has  out- 
lived German  national  socialism  and  Italian 
fascism;  it  has  bt^ilt  within  a  short  span  of 
years  an  empire  that  far  exceeds  the  wildest 
dream  of  Riissia's  past  tsars.  To  under- 
stand this  success  story  requires  an  Intuitive 
knowledge  of  five  centuries  of  Russian  em- 
pire-building and  all  its  varied  methods  and 
techniques  of  what  today  Is  called  cold  war 
aggression  and  conquest.  Both  the  German 
Nazis  and  Italian  Fascists  had  no  such 
wealth  of  historical  experience  and  achieve- 
ment to  draw  upon.  A  working  knowledge 
of  Russia's  long  tradition  In  subversion  and 
conquest  deepens  one's  Insight  into  and  grasp 
of  what  Is  now  loosely  dubbed  as  "Communist 
warfare," ' 

The  vast  difference  between  the  Russian 
past  and  present  lies  In  the  unique  combina- 
tion achieved  by  the  Soviet  Russians  between 
the  basic  elements  of  a  deceptive  worldwide 
ideology,  with  Its  crass  materialistic  over- 
tones, and  advanced  technology.  The  com- 
bination has  made  for  incomparably  more  ef- 
ficient methods,  broader  latitudes  of  toler- 
ance for  national  forma,  and  the  proportions 
of  a  global  rather  than  a  regional  struggle. 
The  present  Russian  totalitarians  have  p>er- 
fected  the  methoda  of  political  warfare  with 


•  W.  K.  Blddier.  "Turmoil  in  West  Africa," 
American  Security  Council  Washington  Re- 
port, Feb.  28,  1966. 


•  Lev  E.  Dobrtanaky.  "Captive  Nations 
Versus  Red  States,"  Congressional  Record. 
vol.  111.  pt.  19.  pp,  26340-26341. 

'  See  the  excellent  work  by  WlUlam  O,  Bray, 
"Russian  Frontiers:  From  Muscovy  to  Khru- 
shchev." New  York,  1963. 
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practical  faith  In  their  boundleia  ippllca- 
tlon.  What  the  Chlneee  Red  totalltarlans 
have  learned  from  the  RusBlans  still  requlree 
the  refinement  and  efficacy  which  the  unique 
combination  brings  into  play 

Regardless  of  the  r>bvious  differences,  the 
attack  by  each  Is  totallstlc:  It  Is  against 
society  m  Its  'xiUMty  and  not  Just  against 
the  military  defense  structure  As  un- 
doubtedly win  be  taught  at  the  academy,  all 
Institutions  and  agencies  are  targets,  and 
their  continued  strength  and  power  will 
ultimately  rest  on  a  general  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  this  total  aggression  and  on 
a  ratlona;,  national  will  to  resist  and  destroy 
It.  What  makes  !t  extremely  difficult  for  the 
average,  educated  American  to  understand 
here  Is  the  full-scale  operation  of  this  tjrpe 
of  warfare.  He  knows  about  spies,  he  ap- 
preciates the  existence  of  strong  armed 
forces,  he  values  skillful  diplomacy,  tntema- 
tlonal  Intrigue,  and  to  some  extent  adroit 
propaganda,  but  this,  an  Insidious,  whole- 
sale attack  upon  society  in  toto.  Is  some- 
thing strange,  almost  unbelievable,  in  this 
day  and  age. 

This  typical  reaction  evapwrates  when  es- 
sential facts  are  faced  regarding  the  costs 
sustained  by  the  Red  totalltarlans  to  wage 
this  kind  of  warfare — costs  of  time,  labor  in- 
put, capital  facilities,  and  priority  concen- 
tration. Some  $6  billion  are  poured  an- 
nually into  this  endeavor  by  Moscow  alone." 
For  decades  the  Russians  have  maintained 
special  schools,  offering  instruction  In  politi- 
cal warfare  and  methodically  perfecting  the 
means  and  armament  of  such  warfare.  Re- 
ports on  these  schools  have  varied  over  the 
years,  but  this  is  understandable  since  the 
Institutions  themselves  have  undergone 
change,  modifying  currlculums,  extending 
periods  of  attendance,  expanding  student 
bodies,  .and  gaining  in  critical  Importance. 
The  famous  Lenin  school,  the  Lenin  Insti- 
tute of  Political  Warfare,  was  established 
back  in  1925  and  graduated  its  first  class  in 
1928.  Its  3-year  courses  covered,  among  nu- 
merous other  subjects,  guerrilla  warfare, 
armed  uprisings,  propaganda  and  agitation, 
communications,  legal  and  Illegal  methods, 
and  detailed  country  studies. 

With  eyes  turned  to  the  Far  East  today.  It 
Is  well  to  reflect  on  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  who  have  graduated  from  Mos- 
cow's Sun  Yat-Sen  University,  the  far  east- 
em  university  which  trains  Communists 
from  Asia.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  is  a  crowning  prod- 
uct of  this  institution,  as  Is  virtually  every 
other  top  functionarj-  In  the  Red  apparatus 
In  Asia.  .Soviet  Russia's  enormous  contribu- 
tion to  the  mess  in  'Vietnam  rests  In  this  past 
training,  not  in  placed  missile  sites  in  North 
'Vietnam.  Moscow's  long-term  investment  is 
fraught  with  other  pregnant  returns  when  It 
is  considered  that  the  Reds  today  operate  ap- 
proximately 6.CKK)  special  schools  in  political 
warfare.  Most  ^f  these  are  in  the  Red  em- 
pire, the  others  in  parts  of  the  free  world. 
In  Prague,  for  example,  a  center  exists  for 
specialized  training  of  Reds  from  Africa  and 
Latin  America.  The  cadres  that  are  trained 
in  propaganda,  agitation,  subversion,  espio- 
nage, and  infiltration,  not  to  mention  a  host 
of  other  vital  political  warfare  areas,  are 
available  to  over  80  Communist  Parties  about 
the  world  nnd  also  to  the  Red  governments 
and  their  political  and  subversive  tentacles. 

Thus,  scattered  about  the  globe  are  other 
potential  lenders  of  holy  wars  of  national 
liberation.  It  has  been  conservatively  esti- 
mated that  since  19J8  about  150,000  men  and 
women  ha\c  been  processed  through  these 
special  schools  Those  who  had  experienced 
this  special t?ed  training  in  Moscow  and  later 
defected  the  rank.s  have  testified  that  the 
library  at  the  Moecow  political  warfare  cen- 


ter Is  comparable  in  size  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  In  its  concentrated  collection  of 
materials  on  political  warfare.  While  the 
West  slumbered  In  this  critical  area,  Its  ene- 
mies worked  quietly,  methodically,  and  con- 
fidently. Is  It  any  wonder  that  we  can  offer 
only  amateurs  in  this  fundamental  contest 
■with  professionals?  The  academy  is  the 
first  concrete  move  to  correct  this  appalling 
situation. 

PATHS    IN    CONFLICT    MANAGEMKNT 

Just  these  few  essentials  of  the  contem- 
porary situation  are  enough  to  show  how 
formidable  the  task  confronting  us  is.  Yet. 
it  Is  by  no  means  insuperable.  Although,  as 
was  the  case  In  rocketry  and  space,  the  Reds 
enjoy  an  enormous  leadtlme  In  ptoUtical  war- 
fare, this  can  be  efficiently  contracted  and 
surpassed  by  virtue  of  the  different  dimen- 
sions and  the  democratic  base  we  would  re- 
spectively have  to  pursue  and  operate  from. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  in  this  type  of 
warfare  the  battleground  Is  everywhere,  In- 
volving directly  or  Indirectly  every  citizen, 
every  institution,  and  every  agency.*  No 
unit,  whether  economic,  cultural,  military, 
religious  or  ethnic,  is  overlooked.  In  short, 
there  can  l>e  no  real  neutrals,  and  the  paths 
in  conflict  management  are  infinite.  For  an 
open  society  this  fact  Is  a  tremendous  asset. 

No  great  stretch  of  the  Imagination  Is  re- 
quired to  envision  the  crimps,  difficulties, 
and  obstacles  that  would  arise  to  thwart  Red 
operations  and  plans  as  an  informed  citizenry 
and  its  official  representatives  develop  a  keen 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  Red  totali- 
tarian objectives,  strategy,  and  tactics,  an 
enlightened  desire  to  participate  In  forms  of 
action  designed  to  curb  and  eliminate  sub- 
versive Red  Influences,  and  a  rational  re- 
dedlcatlon  to  the  principles,  traditions,  and 
ideals  of  our  Nation.  The  development  of 
patriotic  revolutionaries  everywhere,  includ- 
ing the  Red  empire,  would  be  a  force  of  in- 
superable strength  which  the  modern  totall- 
tarlans could  not  possibly  match  and  contend 
with.  Such  development  would  provide  the 
soundest  groundwork  for  a  peaceful  world 
community  of  nations,  completely  purged  of 
the  last  remnants  of  history's  Imperialism 
and  colonialism. 

Put  another  way,  the  leadtlme  in  psycho- 
poUtlcal  education  now  enjoyed  by  the  Red 
Imperlocolonlalists  can  be  radically  reduced 
by  both  an  emotional  and  rational  appeal  to 
the  natural  Instincts  and  propensities  of  all 
normal  humans  for  liberty  and  freedom,  na- 
tional as  well  as  personal.  These  instincts 
and  propensities  form  an  unbreakable 
foundation  for  any  systematic  psychopoUtl- 
cal  education  aimed  at  defeating  the  Red 
enemies.  In  the  Red  scheme  of  such  educa- 
tion they  are  distorted,  polluted,  and 
atrophied,  psychologically  giving  way  to 
vicious  appetites  in  the  nature  of  man  and 
all  the  dubious  compensations  that  ensue. 

Also  contributing  to  leadtlme  contraction 
Is  the  discipline  of  thought  cultivated  by  the 
academy.  This  discipline  would  not  be  un- 
like that  found  in  the  managerial  precincts 
of  business  enterprise,  reflecting  a  total, 
entrepreneurial  activity.  It  distinctly  would 
be  unlike  that  which  prevails  In  the  typical 
academic  environment  where  departmen- 
talized professionalism  dilutes  intelligible 
intercourse  among  scholars,  teachers,  stu- 
dents, and  researchers  even  In  the  social 
science  grouping,  not  to  mention  the  others. 
As  business  draws  Its  functional  and  opera- 
tional knowledge  from  every  abstractive  dis- 
cipline and  applies  It  in  toto,  so  the  Inte- 
grated knowledge'' of  psychopoUtlcal  warfare 
must  be  built  up  in  like  manner  ■with  a  con- 
cretlst  penchant  for  successful,  practical 
application,   with   ideas  to  be  drenched  In 


positive  action,  with  rounded  thoughts  to 
move  political  mountains.  A  more  elaborate 
description  of  this  vital  point  concerning 
overall  discipline  would  stress  a  central 
Intermeshlng  of  abstract  outputs,  an  orches- 
tration of  applicable  knowledge,  a  constant 
shuttle,  interplay,  and  feedback  between 
developing  Ideas  and  hypothecated  action. 
In  this  higher,  organic  thinking  peace,  free- 
dom, and  cold  war  victory  cannot  be  con- 
tradictories.'" 

The  academy's  product  will  be  the  making 
of  an  antl-Communlst  (really  anti-Red 
totalitarian)  conflict  manager — dedicated, 
highly  intellectual,  activist.  In  this  area  of 
political  warfare  study  and  instruction  the 
academy  is.  as  of  now.  the  sole  pioneer  in 
our  Nation,  developing  the  frontiers  of  fourth 
dimensional  warfare  and  giving  the  whole 
idea  a  fair  opportunity  to  prove  itself  in 
practice.  The  realization  of  this  opportunity 
is  further  tribute  to  a  society  fundamentally 
based  on  private  Initiative,  courage,  and 
creativity.  The  very  establishment  of  the 
academy  satisfies  In  p>art  the  reasons  and 
motivations  of  the  American  people  who  In 
a  Gallup  poll  In  1962  expressed  their  support 
for  an  official  academy  to  the  tune  of  69 
percent  in  favor,  14  percent  opposed,  and  the 
rest  indifferent. 

What  must  be  emphasized  is  the  fact  that 
the  academy  'will  not  be  duplicating  the  cur- 
riculum, training  program,  or  special  projects 
of  any  university,  college,  or  existing  govern- 
mental agency.  This  for  the  simple  reason 
that  none  of  them  conducts  a  program  of 
psychopoUtlcal  warfare  education.  The 
usual  academic  currlculums  and  special  area 
studies  equip  students  with  a  knowledge  of 
countries,  their  people.  Institutions  and  so 
forth,  but  all  this  is  largely  abstractive,  pas- 
sive, contributory  to  intellectual  understand- 
ing, but  grossly  deficient  in  the  synthetic 
and  operational  use  of  such  knowledge  for 
purposes  of  psychopoUtlcal  warfare.  Higher 
generalizations,  principles,  models,  laws,  and 
patterns  have  their  necessary  place,  but  they 
are  two  steps  removed  from  the  body  of  op- 
erational knowledge  we  are  talking  about- 
concrete,  integrated,  synthesized,  motivating, 
certltudinal,  and  extremely  useful.  In  most 
categorical  terms,  no  such  body  of  knowledge 
is  offered  at  any  of  our  service  schools,  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute,  the  National  In- 
terdepartmental Seminar,  or  the  tr,S.  In- 
formation Agency. 

For  the  crucial  educational  difference  here, 
Just  ponder  this  point.  With  so  much  dis- 
cussion about  Red  China  today,  it  j£  well  to 
recall  that  four  decades  ago  InformStion  and 
data  in  the  United  States  about  China  far 
exceeded  what  the  Russian  Bolsheviks  poe- 
seesed:  yet  Red  Chlneee  revolutionaries  In 
Moscow  received,  as  events  later  proved,  a  far 
more  valuable  education,  because  the  little 
they  had  was  put  to  more  effective  use  In  the 
working  context  of  their  training  for  political 
warfare  and  victory.  Even  on  the  intellec- 
tual level.  Inferior  resources  can  overcome 
superior  ones,  given  the  elements  of  Intelli- 
gent use,  strong  motivation,  and  courageous 
conviction,  no  matter  how  invalid  morally. 
At  the  academy  moral  power  wlU  be  an  ad- 
ditional weapon  of  superiority  over  the  Red 
totalltarlans. 

THE    FREEDOM    ACADEMT 

At  long  last,  America  has  a  freedom  acad- 
emy— the  Freedom  Academy,  private  and  ex- 
clusive in  terms  of  its  purpose  and  operation. 
In  terms  of  benefit  and  impact  it  Is  all-in- 
clusive since,  remember,  the  battleground  is 
everjrwhere.  In  the  organic  context  of 
psychopoUtlcal  warfare  education  the  acad- 
emy will  be  accommodating  the  needs  of 
labor,  business,  education,  the  fourth  esUt*. 


'  "A  Freedom  Commission  and  P*reedom 
Academy,"  pt  2.  hearings.  Committee  on 
Un-Amertcan  ActlvlUes.  1964.  p.  1418. 


•  For  this  truth  scan  hearings,  "Freedom 
Academy,"  pU.  1-2  (1964)  and  1965.  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  U.S.  Con- 
gress, Oovemment  Printing  Office. 


'•  An  excellent  example  of  this  Is  American 
Security  Council,  "Peace  and  Freedom 
Through  Cold  War  Victory,"  Chicago,  1964, 
p.  122. 
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cljurches,  women's  groups,  veterans'  organi- 
zations, fraternals,  ethnic  groups,  govern- 
ments of  all  levels,  foreign  counterparts,  and 
go  on.  None  of  these,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, has  not  been  targeted  for  Red  infiltra- 
tion and  subversion. 

Long  before  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  of 
1917,  Lenin  maintained  small  political  war- 
fare schools  on  the  Isle  of  Capri.  In  Prance, 
and  in  Italy.  For  the  negation  of  freedom 
the  past  50  years  tell  their  own  success  story. 
■We  have  finally  awakened  to  the  need  of 
preserving  and  expanding  freedom  through 
revolutionary  professionalism.  It  Is  histori- 
cally symbolic  that  the  Freedom  Academy  Is 
established  In  the  very  decade  leading  to  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  true  freedom  revo- 
lution— the  American  Revolution. 


THE  18TH  BIRTHDAY  OP  ISRAEL 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  saluting  Israel  on  its 
18th  birthday — the  18th  anniversary  of 
the  day  statehood  was  attained. 

In  60  few  years,  this  small  nation, 
comprised  of  hardy  and  courageous  peo- 
ple of  all  races,  has  become  one  of  the 
most  progressive  and  one  of  the  most 
democratic  countries  in  the  world,  and 
only  true  democracy  in  the  Middle 
East.  Bordered  by  adversaries,  accus- 
tomed to  turbulence,  and  having  won  a 
land  that  was  mostly  rock  and  desert, 
the  State  of  Israel  has  thrived  and 
grown  perhaps  even  more  rapidly  than 
envisioned  in  the  hopes  and  dreams  of 
its  founders. 

In  1948,  precious  little  land  of  the  total 
area  of  7,821  square  miles  was  cultivable. 
The  Israelis  have  accomplished  no  less 
than  an  agricultural  and  economic 
miracle. 

Once  barren  and  rocky  soil  in  the 
Galilee  has  been  turned  into  fiouilshing 
farmland;  reclaiming  the  land  has  been 
an  arduous  task,  requiring  patience  and 
faith  in  the  future  of  their  endeavor; 
these  attributes  the  Israelis  have  had  in 
abundance. 

No  less  diflBcuk  has  been  the  culti- 
vation of  land  in  the  heart  of  the  hot 
and  dry  Negev,  a  desert  area  which  com- 
prises about  60  percent  of  the  State  of 
Israel.  More  of  what  was  once  im- 
penetrable desert  is  being  turned  Into 
flourishing  acres  every  year. 

Helping  to  accomplish  this  have  been 
the  methods  devised  for  obtaining  water 
where  water  is  the  most  precious  and 
scarce  commodity.  Without  the  in- 
genuity and  unstinting  efforts  of  the 
Israelis,  their  nation  would  still  be  one 
of  desert  and  rock.  But  they  have  com- 
pleted a  system  to  divert  water  from  Lake 
Tiberias  In  the  north  to  the  southern 
Negev. 

The  accomplishments  of  this  tiny  na- 
tion In  achieving  a  viable  and  thriving 
economy  and  true  democracy  have  been 
many,  all  deserving  praise  and  some  de- 
cree of  awe.    Perhaps  the  most  striking 


feature  of  all,  the  proof  of  how  far  the 
State  of  Israel  has  come  in  only  18  years, 
is  in  the  fact  that  this  new  and  recently 
undeveloped  country  is  now,  with  notable 
success,  extending  aid  to  other  new  na- 
tions. Nearly  70  African,  Asian,  and 
Latin  American  coimtrles  receive  expert 
technical  assistance  from  Israel,  and, 
moreover,  profit  from  the  example  of 
Israel's  dynamic  growth. 

Israel  today  stands  as  a  tribute  to 
faith,  to  courage,  to  strength,  to  in- 
genuity, and  to  perseverance.  The  people 
of  Israel  deserve  the  highest  praise  and 
the  support  of  all  who  can  appreciate  and 
understand  how  Israel  has  achieved  the 
Impossible. 

PAUL  SHAI^AHAN— DEVOTED  PUB- 
LIC SERVANT 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Shriver]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Kansas  on  April  14,  1966,  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  a  distinguished  and 
devoted  public  servant  when  Paul  M. 
Shanahan  its  secretary  of  state  for  15 
years  died.  Mr.  Shanahan  was  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine  and  I  know  he  will 
be  greatly  missed  by  all  who  knew  and 
were  associated  with  him. 

He  had  served  the  people  of  Kansas 
in  the  State  legislature  for  three  terms 
and  in  1949  was  Republican  majority 
floor  leader.  While  in  the  legislature  he 
sponsored  the  rural  health  and  mental 
health  programs  which  have  established 
Kansas  as  a  national  leader  In  the  field 
of  mental  health.  Mr.  Shanahan  served 
two  terms  on  the  Kansas  Legislative 
Council. 

He  was  elected  secretary  of  state  In 
1950  and  he  consistently  won  the  en- 
dorsement of  Kansas  voters  for  the  efiQ- 
ciency  and  excellent  service  which  he 
rendered  in  that  Important  ofiBce.  In 
1957,  Mr.  Shanahan  ser\'ed  as  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Secretaries 
of  State. 

Paul  Shanahan  was  the  product  of  a 
Kansas  farm  near  Salina.  His  public 
service  career  began  in  1937  when  he  be- 
came undersheriff  of  Saline  County  and 
then  was  elected  to  two  terms  as  sheriff 
begiimlng  In  1941. 

Mrs.  Shriver  and  I  join  in  extending 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  widow. 
El  will,  who  was  a  source  of  Inspiration 
and  strength  to  Paul  Shanahan  in  his 
loyal  service  to  our  State. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  4he  Wichita. 
Kans.,  Eagle  on  April  16,  1966.  The 
editorial  follows : 

PAtTL   R.  Shanahan 

The  death  of  Secretary  of  State  Paul 
Shanahan  Thursday  ended  a  distinguished 
career  of  public  service  dating  back  30  years. 

Born  on  a  farm  near  Salina,  Mr.  Shanahan 
entered  public  office  by  being  appointed 
undersheriff  In  1937.    Later  he  was  elected  to 


two  terms  as  Saline  Cotmty  shwlff,  during 
which  time  he  served  as  president  of  the 
Kansas  Peace  Officers  Association. 

He  went  on  to  the  Kansas  Legislature, 
where  he  served  three  terms  and  was  active 
in  the  support  of  public  welfare  programs, 
including  rural  health  and  mental  health. 
He  was  majority  floor  leader  of  the  house  In 
1949. 

He  had  been  secretary  of  state  since  1960. 
and  In  that  capacity  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Kansas  Interstate  Cooperation  CommlsUon 
and  chairman  of  the  State  School  Fund  Com- 
mission. In  1957  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Secretaries 
of  State. 

An  ardent  and  lifelong  Republican,  Mr 
Shanahan  was  weU  known  in  political  circles, 
but  It  was  his  unfailing  courtesy  and  help- 
fulness that  endeared  him  to  members  of  the 
public  who  had  dealings  with  him  in  his 
various  official  capacities. 

He  served  Kansas  effectively  and  loyally. 
He  will  be  missed. 


TRANSPORTATION  PROPOSAL  WAR- 
RANTS INVESTIGATION  AND  CAU- 
TION 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  tMr.  Shriver]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nUnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  with  considerable  interest  that  I 
have  followed  the  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  and  Legis- 
lative ReorgEmization,  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  on  the  proposal 
to  establish  a  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

Last  year  the  Congress  approved  crea- 
tion of  a  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  This  year's  request 
from  the  administration  would  establish 
another  department  bringing  together 
almost  lOCOOO  employees  and  approxi- 
mately $6  billion  of  Federal  funds  now 
devoted  to  transportation. 

There  are  several  aspects  of  this  legis- 
lation which  warrant  considerable  study 
and  attention. 

For  example,  should  the  navigation 
program  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  be 
transferred  to  a  new  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation? At  the  present  time,  prac- 
tically all  of  our  Inland  navigation  sys- 
tems for  which  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  been  responsible  have  been  author- 
ized under  a  multipurpose  concept. 

In  Kansas,  we  are  interested  in  inves- 
tigating the  feasibility  of  navigation  on 
the  Arkansas  River  but  it  is  only  one  rea- 
son for  such  a  study.  We  also  should 
Investigate  at  the  same  time  the  need  for 
flood  control,  water  supply,  conservation, 
and  recreation.  I  therefore  question  the 
advisability  of  separating  navigation  ac- 
tivities of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  when 
it  is  so  strongly  interrelated  to  the  other 
areas  of  corps  responsibility  and  decision. 

I  also  have  reservations  about  the  pro- 
r>osed  transfer  of  all  the  powers  and 
functions  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  new  Department. 
Aviation  continues  to  be  one  of  the  fast- 
est growing  and  expanding  industries  In 
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our  ecor-iomy  I  do  not  see  the  wisdom 
of  aboUshiriK  this  Agency  In  the  light  of 
rapidly  expanding  use  of  air  transporta- 
tion. 

Another  coiicern  which  I  have  relating 
to  this  legislation  is  the  dual  responsibil- 
ity it  will  Kive  in  ihe  area  of  urban  trans- 
portation Last  year  Congress  approved 
establishment  of  a  new  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Department  which 
gave  it  the  responsibility  for  urban  trans- 
portation Now  two  departments  will  be 
asked  to  cooperate  in  deciding  how  to 
handle  such  problems  We  will  have  to 
wait  a  year  while  fc;uldelines  of  coopera- 
tion are  worked  out.  This  can  only  re- 
sult in  confusion  and  frustration  for  local 
and  State  governments  ti-ylng  to  work 
out  their  transportation  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recognize  the  need  for 
continuing  reorganization  and  streamlin- 
ing of  bureaus  and  departments  of  Fed- 
eral Ocvenimcnt.  There  are  far  too 
many  examples  of  duplication  and  over- 
lapping of  services  which  lead  to  red- 
tape,  waste,  and  inefficiency  Congress 
has  a  great  resp^insibillty  to  exercise  cau- 
tion before  creating  a  new  Transporta- 
tion Department,  and  it  should  not  just 
act  as  a  nibberstamp  of  approval  with- 
out complete  and  careful  consideration 
of  all  factors  relating  to  transportation. 


SECRETARIES  WEEK 

Mr    Mc-CLORY      Mr    Speaker.   I  ask 

unanln^.ous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
fr.im  New  Y:)rk  Mr  Good  el  l  :  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
F-lEcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
riinois'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr  Speaker,  the  week 
of  April  24-30  has  t)een  established  as 
Secretaries  Week,  with  Wednesday,  April 
27,  designated  as  Secretaries  Day.  Since 
1952  a  week  has  been  set  aside  each  year 
to  honor  the  "first  lady  of  business" — 
the  secretary 

Miss  M  Merle  Law.  CPS.  of  London. 
Ontario,  Canada,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Secretaries  Association — Interna- 
tional—visited Secretary  of  Commerce 
John  T  Connor  on  February  14,  1966.  and 
received  a  letter  expressing  his  best 
wishes  and  congratulations  .A  copy  of 
his  letter  follows 

Pkbru^ry  14,  1966. 
MiM  M   ,Meri.i  L.\w   CPS. 

Interiational  Preaident.  The  National  Sec- 
retaries A330cuition  {Iritematicmah , 
Kansas  Cxty.  Mo 

Dear  tiins  Law  To  all  capable,  dedicated, 
profesaionai  secreta.-les  actively  a»«l8tlng 
management  to  attain  .^iigh  goals  of  produc- 
tion and  pertormance.  may  I  expresss  best 
wlBhM  for  the  IStii  annual  ob.servatlon  of 
SecrptarlM  Week,  April  34-30.  1966.  and  Sec- 
rftaries  Da7  on  April  27 

Managem^t  In  all  areaa  or  endeavor — 
commerce,  industry,  government,  education. 
and  the  professions — has  come  to  reiv  on 
trtOned  and  qualified  secretaries  to  iieep  the 
wheels  of  our  economy  running  smoothly. 

Congratulations  to  the  members  of  the 
National  Secretaries  Association  for  their 
initiative  in  establishing  Secretcirles  We«K  to 
proclaim  pride  in   their   profession,   thereby 


setting  an  example  which  stimulates  others 
to  chooee  a  secretarial  career. 
Sincerely. 

John  T.  Connoh. 

The  Honorable  Eugene  P.  Foley,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Di- 
rector of  Economic  Development.  NSA's 
1965  International  Boss  of  the  Year,  is 
honorary  chairman  of  this  year's  observ- 
ance of  Secretaries  Week. 

The  overall  theme  for  Secretaries  Week 
is  "Better  Secretaries  Mean  Better  Busi- 
ness." The  punwse  of  this  celebration 
Is  to  recognize  the  vital  role  of  the  sec- 
retary in  the  function  of  business.  Indus- 
try, government,  and  education,  and  to 
remind  secretaries  of  their  responsibili- 
ties to  their  employers  and  to  their  pro- 
fession. It  is  also  an  occasion  designed 
to  create  Interest  among  students  to 
train  for  the  secretarial  profession,  to 
acquaint  working  secretaries  with  the 
educational  programs  available  to  them, 
and  to  Inform  management  of  the  efforts 
being  made  to  Increase  secretarial  pro- 
ficiency. 

Frequent  requests  to  the  association 
for  a  definition  of  a  secretary  prompted 
the  National  Secretaries  Association  to 
develop  and  adopt  a  definition  that  could 
be  tised  by  management,  educators,  and 
secretaries : 

A  secretary  shall  be  defined  as  an  assistant 
to  an  executive,  possessing  mastery  of  ofiBce 
•kills  and  ability  to  assume  responsibility 
without  direct  supervision,  who  displays  In- 
itiative, exercises  Judgment,  and  makes  deci- 
sions within  the  scope  of  her  authority. 

E^stablished  in  1942  to  promote  the  edu- 
cational and  professional  standards  of 
secretaries,  the  National  Secretaries  As- 
sociation— International — is  the  world's 
largest  assoclatlMi  of  businesswomen  in 
one  profession.  It  is  a  nonprofit,  non- 
union, nonpartisan  and  nonsectarlan  or- 
ganization, with  a  membership  of  24,469 
in  567  chapters  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Puerto  Rico,  8Uid  aflUlate 
chapters  In  Mexico.  Finland,  Panama, 
Argentina,  and  Prance.  It  has  gained 
wide  recognition  as  a  pioneer  in  the  field 
of  educational  programs  for  secretaries. 

All  chapters  of  NSA  observe  Secre- 
taries Week  with  special  fimctlons  such 
as  educational  seminars,  workshops,  spe- 
cial civic  projects,  open  meetings  for  all 
secretaries,  and  membership  events. 


LINUS  PAULINO  DECISION  UPHOLDS 
FREEDOM  TO  TELL  TRUTH 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rscord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
good  to  learn  that  the  scurrilous  suit 
broiight  against  National  Review  by  Dr. 
Linus  Pauling  has  been  dismissed  by  a 
New  York  court.  It  is  evidently  all 
right  to  call  a  pro-Communist  a  pro- 
Communist  and  anyone  who  is  Interested 
in  freedom  of  speech  and  believes  that 
the  public  has  a  right  to  know,  must 


certainly  rejoice  at  the  decision  which 
was  handed  down. 

Men  like  Dr.  Linus  Pauling  can  toe  the 
Communist  line  as  much  as  they  like. 
No  one  wants  to  stop  him  from  doing  this 
no  matter  how  many  people  might  be 
misled.  As  a  counterbalance,  however,  it 
should  be  equally  proper  for  Americans 
to  point  out  just  what  he  is  doing  and 
the  political  and  ideological  color  of  those 
with  whom  he  Is  cohabiting.  The  free- 
dom of  speech  we  all  venerate  does  not 
carry  with  it  the  right  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously. Dr.  Pauling  can  talk  all  he  wants; 
Cyrus  Eaton  can  praise  Khrushchev  or 
other  Communists  all  that  he  wants; 
Frank  Wilkinson  can  do  likewise.  It  is  a 
blow  for  justice  and  in  informed  press  to 
learn  that  an  American  citizen  need  not 
shrink  into  fear  of  legal  intimidation 
when  he  points  out  the  pro-Communist 
and  fellow  traveling  record  of  the  Paul- 
ings.  Batons,  and  Wilkinsons. 

The  New  York  Times  of  April  20  carries 
an  extensive  article  on  this  decision  and 
I  insert  this  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
PatrLiNO  LiBiL  Case  Dismissed  bt  JirocK 

(By  Robert  E.  Tomasson) 
A  •!  million  libel  suit  brought  by  Dr.  Linus 
C.  Pauling  against  William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.. 
was  dismissed  yesterday  by  State  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Samuel  J.  Silverman  after  the 
case  had  been  before  a  Jury  for  6  weeks. 

The  Justice  ruled  that  Dr.  Pauling,  who  has 
been  awarded  Nobel  Prizes  for  biochemistry 
and  for  peace,  had  limited  his  legal  remedies 
to  sue  over  being  called  a  Communist  col- 
laborator because  he  had  "made  himself  a 
public  figure  engaged  volvmtarlly  In  public 
discussion  of  matters  of  grave  public  con- 
cern and  controversy." 

"Perhaps,"  Justice  Silverman  said,  "this 
can  be  deemed  another  sacrifice  that  he  is 
making  for  the  things  he  believes  In. 

The  lengthy  nillng.  read  in  a  room  In  the 
county  courthoufie  here,  ended  a  trial  that 
had  matched  the  views  of  two  of  the  Nation's 
most  articulate  and  antagonistic  political 
commentators. 

"Leat  there  be  any  misunderstanding."  the 
Justice  said.  "I  do  not  hold  that  the  charges 
against  Dr.  Pauling  •  •  •  are  true  or 
Justified." 

The  ruling  continued : 
"It  Is  clear  that  in  all  his  (political)  ac- 
tions Dr.  Pauling  acted  well  within  his  legal 
rights.  And  If  his  conscience  required  him 
to  take  the  actions  and  pursue  the  course  of 
conduct  that  he  has  pursued  for  the  last 
20  years,  then  he  has  acted  In  accordance 
with  his  moral  duty." 

Justice  Silverman  based  his  decision  al- 
most exclusively  on  a  unanimous  1964  ruling 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  that  a  public  of- 
ficial cannot  recover  libel  damages  for  any 
criticism  of  his  official  conduct  unless  he 
can  prove  the  statement  was  made  with 
dellt>erate  malice. 

DEnNITlON    OF    MALICE 

The  Court.  In  Its  landmark  libel  ruUng  In 
Sullivan  v.  The  New  York  Times,  defined 
malice  as  "the  knowledge  that  it  (the  criti- 
cism) was  false  or  with  reckless  disregard 
of  whether  It  was  false  or  not." 

The  1984  decision  threw  out  a  $600,000 
Alabama  libel  Judgment  against  the  Times 
and  four  Negro  ministers  that  had  been  won 
by  L.  B.  Sullivan,  a  Montgomery  City  Com- 
missioner. Mr.  Sullivan  had  contended  thst 
he  was  libeled  by  an  advertisement  In  the 
Times. 

CEITKKIA    IN     19S4    CASK 

Justice  Silverman  confined  yesterday"* 
ruling  to  the  questions  of  whether  the  libel 
criteria  established  In  the  Times  case  could 
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l)e  extended  to  Include  public  figures  as  well 
u  public  officials  and,  if  so,  whether  Dr. 
Pauling  had  proved  that  the  statements  ac- 
cusing him  of  being  a  Communist  fellow 
traveler  were  maliciouE. 

The  justice  held  that  the  policy  adopted  by 
the  Supreme  Court  "would  seem  to  favor 
extending  the  doctrine  •  •  •  at  least  to  a 
person  who  'has  thrust  himself  Into  the 
vortex  of  the  discussing  of  pressing  public 
concern.' " 

The  1964  ruling  of  the  Court,  the  Judge 
said,  "has  shifted  the  balance  sharply  In 
favor  of  the  freedom  of  public  discussion." 

He  held  that  Dr.  Pauling  had  failed  to 
prove  that  Mr.  Buckley  knew  that  the  state- 
ments were  false. 

Dr.  Pauling's  suit  was  also  directed  against 
the  politically  conservative  magazine  Mr. 
Buckley  edits.  National  Review,  and  Its  pub- 
lisher, William  A.  Rusher. 

The  libel  charge  grew  out  of  two  articles 
In  the  conservative  fortnightly  magazine 
•The  Collaborators."  published  July  17,  1962. 
and  "Are  Tou  Being  Sued  by  Linus  Paxil- 
Ing?"  which   appeared   September  25,    1962. 

The  first  of  these  said  that  Dr.  Pauling  was 
"once  more  acting  as  megaphone  for  Soviet 
policy  by  touting  the  World  Peace  Confer- 
ence that  the  Communists  have  called  for 
this  summer  In  Moscow,  Just  as  year  after 
year  since  time  immemorial  he  has  given  his 
name,  energy,  voice,  and  pen  to  one  after  an- 
other Soviet-serving  enterprises." 

This  article  also  said  that  "such  per- 
sons •  •  •  have  given  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemies  of  this  country." 

The  second  article  described  the  scientist's 
libel  suit  as  "a  brazen  attempt  at  intimida- 
tion of  the  free  press  by  one  of  the  Nation's 
leading  fellow  travelers." 

Michael  Levi  Matar,  Dr.  Pauling's  lawyer, 
said  that  he  had  made  no  decision  on  whe- 
ther to  appeal  the  ruling. 

The  obvious  gloom  that  settled  over  Mr. 
Matar  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pauling  as  Justice 
Silverman  read  his  decision  was  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  exuberance  of  Mr.  Buckley,  who 
strode  into  the  courtroom  after  the  decision 
was  rendered. 

Mr.  Buckley  had  deliberately  stayed  out 
until  the  decision  was  known. 

It  was  understood  that  his  lawyer,  C.  Dlck- 
erman  Williams,  was  fearful  that  if  he  ap- 
peared, Mr.  Matar  might  try  to  have  him  tes- 
tify in  the  hope  of  reopening  the  case. 

After  greeting  Well-wishers  and  ignoring 
Dr.  Pauling,  whom  he  has  never  met,  Mr. 
Buckley  said.  In  part,  that  the  decision  vin- 
dicated National  Review  and,  the  freedom  to 
criticize,  and  to  name  as  such,  fellow  travelers 
In  this  country. 

Dr.  Pauling  decUned  to  comment  other 
than  to  say  that  "I  have  not  yet  written  my 
opinion." 


ANDREW  TULLY  HITS  NAIL  ON  HEAD 
IN  ARTICLE  ON  RHODESIA 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
irom  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
nls  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the .  gentleman  from 
nUnols? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent column  by  Andrew  Tully  appeared 
"1  the  Mount  Vernon.  Ohio.  News.  It 
wt  the  nail  right  on  the  head  as  far  as 
our  shameful  doublestandard  is  con- 
pJ"5^-  One  PoUcy  for  a  friendly  nation, 
"nodesla.  and  another  standard  for  the 
«ed  capUves  or  the  tyrannical  regimes 
in  Asia  and  Africa. 


Our  policy  Is  all  the  more  shameful 
when  you  consider  the  cowardly  position 
of  the  British.  While  our  boys  were 
dying  in  Korea  to  protect  freedom,  they 
were  trading  with  the  Red  Chinese. 
While  we  were  under  the  threat  of  Castro 
communism,  they  ship  buses  to  Cuba. 
Now  that  we  have  100  fatalities  a  week  in 
Vietnam  we  see  them  carrying  on  busi- 
ness as  usual  and  excelling  in  trading 
with  our  enemies. 

Andrew  Tully  speaks  out  on  Rhodesia. 
I  commend  this  article  to  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body : 

Cky  fob  Rhodesians:   Fobosi  Red  Captives 
(By  Andrew  Tully ) 

WASHiNOTON.-^Don't  give  me  all  that  Jazz 
about  human  rights  and  self-determination, 
Buster.  The  reason  the  United  States  has 
Joined  the  United  Nations  mob  in  the 
Rhodesian  crisis  Is  that  our  masters  were 
scared  to  death  the  Commies  would  make 
racial  propaganda  hay  out  of  any  other 
stand. 

Sure,  we've  got  to  go  along  with  our  prin- 
cipal— and  perhaps  only — ally  In  this  mass. 
Britain  needs  our  support  If  only  to  prevent 
Africa's  black  nations  from  descending  on 
Rhodesia  and  plunging  its  white  citizens  into 
a  blood  bath.  But  we  don't  have  to  swallow 
a  lot  of  hogwash  which  equates  Prime  Min- 
ister Ian  Smith's  stand  with  the  racist  philos- 
ophy of  some  barefooted  sheriff  In  Missis- 
sippi. 

In  declaring  their  Independence  of  Great 
Britain  rather  than  be  forced  to  accept  a 
constitution  turning  over  Rhodesia  to  its 
4  million  Negroes,  Smith  and  his  boys  are 
asserting  their  rights,  too.  The  point  Is  not 
that  there  are  only  226,000  whites  In  Rho- 
desia, but  that  Rhodesia  was  built  by  those 
whites  and  their  forebears  at  the  cost  of  con- 
siderable blood,  sweat,  tears,  and  hard  cash. 

RIGHTS 

Rhodesia  Is  their  country  because  they 
made  it.  Just  a»  the  American  settlers  created 
the  United  States.  There  were  more  Indians 
than  whites  In  Britain's  American  colony  in 
1776.  but  King  George  HI  did  not  dispatch 
his  Hessians  to  these  shores  to  force  us  to 
hand  over  the  country  to  the  Indians.  The 
Indians  had  no  rights  then,  and  they  have 
precious  few  today,  but  this  doesn't  bother 
the  bleeders  who  are  all  the  time  yakklng 
about  civil  rights. 

I  suppose  the  blacks  are  underrepresented 
In  the  Rhodesian  Government,  and  I  know 
the  InevitabUlty  of  history  will  settle  the 
score.  But  I  am  a  touch  nauseated  by  the 
self-righteous  yowling  set  up  by  a  United 
Nations  membership  which  always  pretend  to 
be  hard  of  hearing  whenever  some  mischief- 
maker  brings  up  the  matter  of  Russia's 
satellites. 

The  Ghanians  and  the  Ivory  Coasters  and, 
of  course,  the  Russians,  scream  that  Rhode- 
sia's blacks  are  prisoners  of  "colonialism." 
But  how  about  the  populations  of  nine  Elast- 
ern  European  countries  who  have  been  the 
captives  of  Communist  colonialism  since 
World  War  11?  There  hasn't  been  a  tear  shed 
In  the  UJ*.  In  years  for  Poland  or  Czechoelo- 
vakla  or  Rumania  or  Latvia, 

It  Is  all  very  well,  and  probably  noble,  for 
the  U.N.  to  Insist  on  self-government  for  the 
Alrlcan  peoples.  But  It  has  never  so  much 
as  passed  a  resolution  even  suggesting  free 
elections  for  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 
The  Ghanians  and  Ivory  Coasters  and  other 
assorted  freeloaders  demand  that  the  U.N. 
use  force  to  overthrow  the  Rhodesian  Gov- 
ernment, but  they  recoil  at  the  very  idea  of 
speaking  sharply  to  Moscow  about  the  plight 
of  its  satelUtea. 

The  trouble  Is,  of  course,  that  the  Eastern 
Europeans  languishing  In  their  Communist 
hooeegows  are  whites,  and  It  Is  not  "In"  these 


days  to  fret  about  anybody  whose  skin  Is 
lighter  than  a  heavy  tan.  A  politician  does 
not  get  his  name  In  the  papers  wondering 
aloud  what's  going  to  happen,  eventually,  to 
the  white  settlers  in  Kenya  and  the  Congo, 
except  to  be  denounced  for  Irrelevancy  and. 
sometimes,  immorality. 

Ian  Smith  won't  do.  He's  not  abreaat  of 
the  times.  If  his  government  were  black  and 
Communist,  we'd  be  shipping  him  Vermont, 
postpaid. 


THE    FINDLEY    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Walker]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  strongly  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  today  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]. 
It  is  a  disgrace  to  our  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam  for  our  Government  to  give  aid 
to  any  coimtry  which  trades  or  deals 
with  the  Communists. 

This  amendment  is  one  of  the  most 
constructive  measures  that  has  been 
presented  in  recent  years  in  an  effort  to 
stop  U.S.  aid  for  any  country  which  car- 
ries on  such  trade  or  dealings 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  fought  against  the 
amendment  until  they  realized  that  they 
would  have  to  account  for  their  action 
to  the  folks  back  home.  Then,  in  large 
numbers,  they  began  to  switch  rather 
than  fight. 

Such  performance  demonstrates  fur- 
ther what  I  have  been  telling  my  people 
back  home,  that  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues across  the  aisle  operate  on  a 
double  standard.  They  will  vote  for  the 
administration's  programs  to  appease 
communism  until  they  have  to  answer  to 
a  rollcall  where  their  constituents  can 
check  their  record  vote. 

I  think  that  this  is  proof  within  Itself 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Congressmen  know  that  their  constit- 
uents are  bitterly  against  this  war  of 
appeasement  being  promoted  by  the  so- 
called  Great  Society. 


ARKANSAS  RIVER  BASIN  COMPACT 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Skubitz]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
IlUnols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKDBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  negotia- 
tions between  the  States  of  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma  have  culminated  in  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Arkansas  River  Basin  com- 
pact. The  Governors  of  both  States  have 
signed  the  ratification  papers,  but  the 
approval  of  Congress  and  the  signature 
of  the  President  are  necessary  to  make 
this  compact  binding  and  obligatory. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  which  would  provide  for  the  necei- 
sary  consent  of  Congress.    I  hope  that 
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Congress  *",-  act  swifliy  uj  assure  pas- 
sage of  this  important  legislation. 


PANAMA  CANAL:   1966  ENCYCLXDPAE- 

DIA  BRITANNIC  A 

The  SPEAKER  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as iMr.  ThompsonI  is  recognl/ed  for  30 
minutes 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Speak- 
er, more  than  5  years  ago.  on  March  7, 
1961.  I  addressed  thLs  body  quoting-  a 
major  article  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Brltannlca  on  the  Panama  Canal  by 
Capt.  Miles  P  DuVal.  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  re- 
tired, the  distinguished  historian  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  authority  on  Inter- 
oceanlc  canal  problem.s. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  much  gratification 
that  I  have  read  in  the  1966  issue  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca  an  up-to-date 
revision  by  him  of  his  1961  Brltannlca 
article  on  the  Panama  Canal,  which  im- 
presses me  as  the  most  comprehensive, 
yet  fair  and  incisive  treatoment  of  Its 
subject  ever  published  in  a  work  of  gen- 
eral  reference. 

Captain  EKiVal  has  had  a  broad  e.xperl- 
ence  incident  to  an  extensive  naval 
career.  Tins  included  duty  in  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  organization  as  Captain  of  the 
Port,  Balboa,  C  Z..  in  charge  of  marine 
operations  in  the  Pacific  sector  of  the 
canal  during  the  critical  period  immedi- 
ate! v  prior  to  and  after  U.S.  involvement 
in  World  War  n,  1941-44:  ser\'ice  in  the 
.Asiatic-Pacific  theater,  1944-46:  and  as 
head  of  the  Panama  Canal  Liaison  Or- 
ganization and  Isthmian  Canal  Studies, 
US  Navy  Department.  1946-49.  Since 
this  background  of  experience  coupled 
with  his  dillcent  studies  of  Panama  Canal 
history  and  problems,  as  well  as  the  au- 
thorship of  two  outstanding'  books  and 
various  professional  articles,  eminently 
qualified  with  the  indispensable  knowl- 
edge and  understandintj  for  the  task  of 
preparation  and  revision,  the  editors  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca  could  not 
have  made  a  better  choice 

I  am  grateful  to  the  author  of  the  arti- 
cle b<»cause  he  was  kind  enough  to  men- 
tion myself  as  responsible  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  so-called  Thompson  Act  of 
1950  under  which  the  entire  Panama 
Canal  enterprise  was  reorganized  and 
placed  on  a  self-sustaining  basis  and  has 
subsequently  been  operated 

It  win  be  noted  that  the  final  para- 
graph of  the  article  dealing  with  "Pana- 
ma-United Stales  Relations'  and  the 
bibliography  are  products  of  the  joint 
authorsiiip  of  Captain  DuVal  and  Al- 
mon  R  Wright  Senior  Hislorlan.  U.S. 
Department  of  State 

Because  the  indicated  article  Is  so 
timely  and  exhaustive,  I  deem  it  to  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  consideration, 
within  and  without  official  circles,  in 
connection  with  the  .study  of  the  entire 
subiect  of  interoceanic  canals 

Accordingly.  I  quote  it  as  part  of  my 
remarks: 

;  Prom    the   Encyclopaedia    Brltannlca, 

1966  edition  I 

Panama   Canal 

I  By  Capt  Mi:es  P  DuVal,  Jr.,  tJ.S.  Navy, 

retired ) 
Panama  Canal,  a  high-level  artificial  inter- 
oceanic wftterw'i.v  of  the  lake   .ind   '.ock  type 


at  the  iBtbmuB  of  Peoiama  connecting  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceana,  owned,  operated, 
and  controlled  by  the  United  States  under 
treaty,  for  the  transit  of  vessels  of  commerce 
and  of  war  of  all  nations  on  terms  of  equal- 
ity, with  tolls  that  are  Just  and  equitable. 
The  Canal  Zone,  through  which  It  was  built. 
Is  the  constitutionally  acquired  domain  of 
the  United  States  granted  In  perpetuity  by 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal,  and  Its  perpetual  mainte- 
nance, operation,  sanitation,  and  protection. 

By  using  the  canal,  vessels  plying  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United 
States  can  eliminate  the  Cape  Horn  route 
and  save  a  distance  of  about  8,000  nautical 
miles,  while  journeys  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  North  and  South 
American  continents  can  be  reduced  by 
3,000  to  4,000  miles;  vessels  from  Europe  to 
western  Asia  and  Australia  can  effect  a  sav- 
ing of  1,000  to  2.000  miles.  Hence  the  canal 
Is  of  the  greatest  International  importance, 
strategically  and  economically. 

This  article  Is  divided  Into  the  following 
sections; 

I.  The  waterway. 

1.  Description. 

2.  Navigation. 

II.  Canal  Zone. 

1 .  Area  and  tidewaters. 

2.  Sovereignty. 

3.  Administration. 

4.  Tolls. 

5.  Canal  traffic. 

6.  Defense. 

III.  History. 

1.  Panama  railroad,  184&-56. 

2.  French  project.  1879-1904. 

3.  U.S.  policy,  1860-81. 

4.  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  1899-1901. 

5.  U.S.  diplomacy,  1901-03. 

6.  Building  the  canal,  1904-14. 

7.  Principal  engineering  and  construction 
projects  after  1914. 

8.  Reorganization  and  policy  determina- 
tion. 

9.  Panama-United  States  relations. 

I.  rSX  WATER  WAT 

1 .  Description :  The  Panama  Canal  does  not 
cross  the  Isthmus  from  east  to  west  as  gen- 
erally supposed,  but  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  with  the  Atlantic  entrance  33 Vi 
miles  north  and  27  miles  west  of  the  Pacific 
entrance.  Located  In  one  of  the  heavier 
rainfall  areas  of  the  world  with  lU  longest 
section  formed  by  Impounding  the  waters  of 
the  Chagres  River  valley  by  a  dam  at  Gatun, 
Its  principal  features  Include:  twin-flight 
locks,  dams  and  spillways  at  both  ends  of 
the  canal;  the  summit-level  Gatun  Lake;  an 
excavated  gorge  across  the  Continental  Di- 
vide, renamed  as  GalUard  Cut,  connecting 
Gatun  Lake  with  the  Pacific  locks;  a  small 
Mlraflores  Lake  between  two  seta  of  Pacific 
locks;  and  two  terminals. 

The  Atlantic  terminus  Is  at  Crlst6bal  on 
Hb6n  Bay.  a  natural  harbor  protected 
against  storms  from  the  north  by  east  and 
west  breakwaters.  The  Pacific  terminus  Is  at 
Balboa,  a  sheltered  artificial  harbor  with  Its 
Pacific  entrance  channel  safeguarded  from 
sllt-bearlng  currents  by  a  causeway  from  the 
mainland  to  the  fortified  Islands  In  the  Bay 
of  Panama. 

The  canal  length  from  shore  line  to  shore 
line  Is  40.27  statute  miles;  and  from  deep 
water  to  deep  water,  50.72  miles.  From  north 
to  south,  Its  main  parts  are: 

1.  Atlantic  sea-level  dredged  channel  of 
500-foot  bottom  width  from  deep  water  to 
Gatun  locks,  about  7.4  mllee. 

2.  Gatun  locks  In  three  steps  from  sea 
level  to  Gatun  Lake,  86  feet  above  sea  level. 

3.  Gatun  Lake  section  with  channels  vary- 
ing In  wldtlfYrom  1,000  feet  at  Gatun  to  500 
feet  at  Gsmiboa  where  Galllard  cut  begin*, 
distance  about  24  mllee. 

4.  Galllard  cut  of  300  feet  minimum  bot- 
tom width  to  Pedro  Miguel  locks  at  the  south 
end  of  the  cut,  distance  about  8  miles. 


5.  Pedro  Miguel  locks  in  one  step  (31  feet) 
to  the  Intermediate  Mlraflores  Lake,  64  feet 
above  sea  level. 

6.  Mlraflores  Lake  with  channel  760  feet 
wide  to  Mlraflores  locks,  distance  about  1 
mile. 

7.  Mlraflores  locks  in  two  stepe  to  Pacific 
sea  level. 

8.  Paclflc  sea  level  dredged  section  to  the 
Bay  of  Panama,  distance  about  8.6  miles. 

The  controlling  depth  for  the  Atlantic 
dredged  section  from  deep  water  to  Gatun 
locks  Is  42  feet  below  mean  low  water;  from 
Gatun  locks  to  Pedro  Miguel,  42  feet  below 
the  minimum  Gatun  Lake  level  of  82  feet: 
from  Pedro  Miguel  locks  to  Mlraflores,  42  feet 
below  the  minimum  Mlraflores  Lake  level  of 
54  feet;  and  from  Mlraflores  locks  to  deep 
water  In  the  Pacific.  42.4  feet  below  mean  low 
water  spring  (maximum)  tides. 

The  canal  Is  equipped  with  modem  aids 
to  navigation.  The  Panama  Canal  has  had 
no  major  operational  Improvement  since 
opening  to  traffic  In  1914  with  the  exception 
of  the  Madden  Dam  and  power  project,  with 
Its  upstream  lake  to  conserve  water  for  lock- 
ages and  maintenance  of  channel  depths  In 
Gatun  Lake  during  dry  seasons  and  to  reduce 
the  danger  of  floods  from  the  upper  Chagres 
In  wet  seasons,  and  of  the  enlargement  of 
the  Galllard  cut  started  In  1959. 

Locks:  No  part  of  the  canal  attracts  more 
attention  than  Its  massive  locks.  Con- 
structed In  duplicate  to  enable  simultaneous 
lockages  of  vessels  In  the  same  or  opposite 
direction,  all  locks  have  usable  dimensions  of 
1,000  feet  length,  110  feet  width,  and  a  depth 
to  accommodate  vessels  drawing  40  feet  in 
salt  water.  Each  lock  gate  has  two  leaves. 
the  leaves  being  floatable  structures  65  feet 
wide  bv  7  feet  thick,  varying  In  height  from 
47  to  82  feet,  weighing  from  400  to  750  tons, 
and  operated  by  25  horsepower  motors 
through  gear  arrangements. 

Locks  are  equipped  with  unique  safety  de- 
vices, notably  hydraullcally  operated  fender 
chains  and  electric  towing  locomotives.  The 
fender  chains  protect  lock  gates  against  ves- 
sels that  may  get  out  of  control  when  ap- 
proaching locks,  and  are  dropped  Into  grooves 
to  permit  passage.  With  the  exception  of 
small  craft,  vessels  are  not  permitted  to  pass 
through  locks  under  their  own  power,  but  are 
required  to  be  drawn  by  towing  locomotives, 
varying  In  number  from  4  to  10,  depending 
on  ship  characteristics. 

The  time  required  for  passage  through  the 
locks  depends  upon  many  factors,  including 
size  of  veesel  and  Its  handling  features.  Gen- 
erally, lockage  Intervals  are  80  minutes  at 
Gatun,  40  minutes  at  Pedro  Miguel,  and  60 
minutes  at  Mlraflores. 

Gatun  Dam  and  spillway:  The  key  struc- 
ttu-e  of  the  Panama  Canal  Is  Gatun  Dam, 
near  the  end  of  the  Chagres  River  Valley. 
It  Is  alXJUt  I'/j  miles  long  on  Ifc  crest,  one- 
half  nUle  wide  at  the  base,  400  feet  wide  at 
the  water  surface,  100  feet  wide  at  the  top, 
and  Its  crest  Is  105  feet  above  sea  level.  It 
contains  22,958.069  cubic  yards  of  material. 

Located  on  a  natural  hill  of  rock  near  the 
center  of  the  dam,  Gatun  spillway  was  de- 
signed to  provide  adequate  control  of  Gatun 
Lake  levels  during  the  maximum  known  dis- 
charge of  the  Chagres  River.  The  dam  and 
spillway  together  with  Gatun  locks  form  the 
northern  barrier  that  creates  Gatun  Lake. 

Gatun  Lake  and  Galllard  cut:  Gatun 
Lake,  at  Its  normal  height  of  85  feet,  has  an 
area  of  166  square  miles  and  a  shoreUne  of 
1.100  miles;  with  a  watershed  of  1.285  square 
miles,  which  includes  territory  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama.  Its  designed  operating 
range  Is  5  feet,  between  water  levels  of  87  snd 
82  feet  above  sea  level. 

Galllard  cut.  formerly  called  Culebra  cut. 
Is  an  artificial  extension  of  Gatun  Lake  across 
the  Continental  Divide  to  Pedro  Miguel  locks, 
with  Its  original  bottom  at  a  maximum  oi 
40  feet  above  sea  level,  on  an  allnement  that 
passes  between  Gold  Hill  and  Contracts 
Hill.    Its  restricted  channel  and  rocky  banM 
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make  this  cut  the  most  hazardous  part  of 
the  canal.  A  steady  growth  In  vessel  sizes 
and  nimiber  carrying  hazardous  cargo  has 
Increased  the  frequency  of  transits  requiring 
one-way  navigation  In  Galllard  cut. 

Paclflc  Dams,  Mlraflores  Lake  and  spill- 
way: Across  the  south  end  of  GaUlard  cut, 
a  pair  of  one-lift  (31  feet)  Pedro  Miguel  locks 
and  two  flanking  dams  to  nearby  hills  form 
the  southern  barrier  closing  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Rio  Grande  and  holding  the  Gatun 
Lake  water  level.  With  crests  105  feet  above 
sea  level,  the  east  dam  extends  about  300 
feet  to  Cerro  Lulsa  and  the  west  extends 
about  1,400  feet  to  Cerro  Paralso.  The  east 
dam  Is  a  concrete  wall,  260  feet  long,  covered 
with  earth;  the  west  Is  earth  and  rock,  con- 
taining 699,518  cubic  yards  of  material. 

At  Mlraflores,  a  set  of  two-lift  locks  and 
two  dams  form  a  second  barrier  closing  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  creating 
the  Intermediate  Mlraflores  Lake.  This  lake, 
at  54  feet  above  sea  level,  has  an  area  of  1.6 
square  miles.  Its  watershed  la  38  square 
miles. 

The  major  part  of  the  east  dam  at  Mlra- 
flores Is  the  spillway,  designed  to  handle  free 
flow  of  water  from  Gatun  Lake  through  one 
chamber  at  Pedro  Miguel  In  event  of  acci- 
dent. The  west  dam,  with  crest  40  feet  wide 
and  70  feet  above  sea  level  extending  2,700 
feet  to  Cerro  CocoU,  Is  the  second  largest  dam 
of  the  canal,  containing  about  2,388,423  cubic 
yards  of  material. 

Terminal  facilities:  The  Atlantic  terminus 
affords  safe  anchorages  In  Llm6n  Bay  and 
convenient  pier  berths  at  Cristobal.  The 
Paclflc  terminus  has  mooring  buoy,  dock,  and 
pier  berths  at  Balboa;  also  an  unprotected 
outer  anchorage  In  the  Bay  of  Panama.  All 
piers  are  modern,  1.000  feet  long  by  200  feet 
wide,  with  enclosed  sheds  and  railroad  serv- 
ice, ample  for  storage  of  consignments  and 
trsmsshlpment  of  cargo. 

Both  terminals  are  equipped  for  servicing 
of  vessels,  provisioning  and  repairs.  The 
principal  repair  installations  are  on  the  At- 
lantic side  near  Mount  Hope,  with  a  386-foot 
drydock.  Larger  marine  and  railway  repair 
shops  on  the  Paclflc  side  are  closed,  with  a 
1.044-foot  drydock  In  a  standby  status. 
Salvage  tugs  and  other  wrecking  equipment 
are  available. 

2.  Navigation:  All  vessels  entering  or  leav- 
ing a  terminal  port,  -maneuvering  In  Canal 
Zone  waters,  or  In  transit,  In  general,  are 
required  to  take  pilots,  who,  at  all  times, 
have  charge  of  navigation  and  movement. 
Transits  are  made  under  rigid  traffic  controls. 
The  average  time  required  to  transit  Is  from 
7  to  8  hours. 

n.  CANAL  zone 
1.  Area  and  tidewaters:  The  Canal  Zone 
Is  a  strip  of  land  and  land  under  water  10 
miles  wide  with  boimdarles  generally  5  miles 
from  the  center  of  the  canal  except  for  the 
western  salient  covering  the  mouth  of  the 
Chagres  River,  the  arms  of  Gatun  Lake  ex- 
tending Into  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and 
Madden  Lake.  Beginning  In  the  Caribbean, 
3  marine  miles  from  mean  low  water  as  pro- 
vided by  treaty,  the  zone  extends  across  the 
Isthmus  to  a  distance  of  3  marine  miles  ft-om 
mean  low  water  In  the  Paclflc,  but  excludes 
the  Panamanian  cities  of  Col6n  and  Panama. 
The  Canal  Zone  Includes  all  of  Gatun  Lake 
and  surroimdlng  shores  up  to  the  100-foot 
contour  and  all  of  Madden  Lake  and  Its 
shores  up  to  the  260-foot  contour.  The  total 
area  of  the  Canal  Zone  Is  647.29  square 
miles— 372.32  square  miles  land,  185.52  square 
miles  fresh  water,  and  8946  square  miles  salt 
water.  Including  the  Atlantic  and  Paclflc 
coastal  waters  within  the  3-mlle  limit. 

The  tides  at  the  Atlantic  and  Paclflc 
ttfmlnals  differ  In  both  magnitude  and 
Character.  At  Crlst6bai  on  the  Atlantic  side 
tney  are  Irregular  and  small,  vrtth  an  extreme 
^nge  of  3  05  feet.  At  Balboa  on  the  Paclflc 
side,  they  are  remarkably  regular  with  two 
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highs  and  two  lows  every  lunar  day  of  24  Canal  and  the  conduct  of  business-type  op- 
hours  and  60  minutes,  with  an  extreme  range  eratlon  incident  thereto  and  to  the  civil  gov- 
of  22.7  feet.  ernment  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

2.  Sovereignty:  Under  the  authority  of  the  The  basic  law  requires  that  the  companv 

Panama  Canal  Act  of  1912  and  In  conformity  be  self-sustaining.     Its  obligations  Include 

with  treaty.  President  William  H.  Taft,  by  its  own  operating  expenses,  the  net  cost  of 

Executive  order  of  December  5,  1912,  declared  civil  government.  Interest,  and  depreciation 

that   -all  land  and  land  under  water  within  on   U.S.   Investment  In  the   enterprise    and 

the  limits  of  the  Canal  Zone  are  necessary  $430,000  of  the  81,930.000  annuity  paid  to  the 

for  the  construction,  maintenance,  operation.  Republic  of  Panama,  the   remainder   being 

protection,   and   sanitation   of   the  Panama  provided  by  the  Department  of  State    and 

Canal."    Since   title   to   all   such   land   was  thereby  excluded  In  fixing  tolls 

S'"?^  ?^   *^^,   ^'"*r*    ^^^T-r^^^""   ^'^^^  The  Canal  Zone  Government:  This  Is  an  in- 

rr.t;„Hl         '^'**^'  *"  ^  ^-^^  G°'«'-'^«°t  dependent  agency  of  the  United  States    ad- 

reservaiion.  mlnUtered  by  a  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone 

-nie  only  private  enterprise  activities  per-  under  the  supervUlon  of  the  President    or 

mltted  within  the  zone  are  on  lands  rented  such  officer  of  the  United  States  a^  may  be 

under  revocable  licenses,  normally  to  ship-  designated  by  him  (Secretary  of  the  Armv) 

p  ng    interests,    agrlculturlste,    and    others  It  performs  the  functions  of  city,  county 

directly    connected    vrtth    the    canal    or    Its  and    State    governments,    with    certain    at- 

operatlon.    Areas  assigned  for  other  Govern-  tributes  of  diplomatic  character  In  connec- 

ment  purposes,  as  of  June  30,  1963,  Include  tlon    with    the    Republic    of   Panama       The 

136.8  square  miles  for  the  Armed  Forces,  with  Governor,  who  Is  appointed  by  the  President 

103^97  to  the  Army,  22.08  to  the  Navy,  and  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate    Is  ex  officio  a 

10.75  to  the  Air  Force;    5.71  to  the  Smith-  Director  and  President  of  the  Panama  Canal 

soman  Institution  as  a  wildlife  preserve  on  Company. 

Barro  Colorado;   5.38  as  the  Madden  Forest  The  judicial  functions  of  the  Canal  Zone 

preserve,  and  0.96  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Government  are  performed   by  two  mSs! 

Agency.     Remaining  land,  largely  mountain  trate's    courts,    Balboa    and    oflstdbal^h 

or   jungle     totals    190.43    square    miles.     All  presided  over  by  a  magistrate  appolnteTby 

^eas  continue  subject  to  the  dvll  Jurlsdlc-  the  Governor;   and  by\  U.S^  dU?rlct  coim 

7a^fL^,^'T'n°''\  G^^^™™!^'^  1°  ^o°-  of  the  fifth  judicial  cJcult,  consisting  oH^ 

formlty  with  the  Canal  Zone  code.  dWslcns,    Balboa    and    Cristobal,    presided 

3.  Administration:  The  Panama  Canal  en-  over  by  one  Judge  appointed  bv  the  Proal- 
terprlse,  as  reorganized  July  1,  1951,  under  dent.  x-j-  j  «« 
Public  Law  841  81st  Congress,  approved  Sep-  4.  Tolls :  The  levy  of  tolls  Is  subject  to  nro- 
tember  29,  1950  (Thompson  Act) ,  consists  of  ,nsIons  of  the  Hay-Pauncefot*  -^rea^  (?90n 
Z°r^  f^^  V'^'^^"  ^''^°'*  ^^''^^  Company  the  Hay-Bunau-Varllla  Treaty  (1903  and 
and  the  Canal  Zone  Government,  with  the  the  Thomson -Urrutl a  Treaty  proclaimed  in 
domln^t  mission  Of  the  safe,  convenient.  1922.  Exempted  from  transit"^  tolls  TfaS 
and  economic  transit  of  vessels.  The  cordance  with  treaty  are  vessels  owned  oner- 
Canal  Zone  is  divided  Into  two  districts,  the  ated  or  chartered  by  the  Govcri^ent  o?^e 

rH«t^/7.  ^t^^^l  .^''''k:.^!"^    "'^    ''^  ^vnx^nc  Of  Panama  and  war  vessels  of  the 

Crtstdbal  (or  Atlantic)   subdivision.  Republic  of  Colombia;  also  vessels  In  transit 

Balboa  and  Cristobal:   These  subdivisions  solely  for  repairs  at  Panama  Canal  shoos 

are  coterminous  with  the  Balboa  and  Crlst6-  Tolls  are  assessed  on  the  basis  of  Panama 

bal  Divisions  of  the  U.S.  district  court.    Their  Canal  net  tonnage  of  actual  earning  c^S^l^ 

common  boundary  crosses  the  Canal  Zone  at  a  net  vessel  ton  being  100  cubic  feet  of  space' 

right  angles  just  northwest  of  Barbacoas  Is-  Tolls  cover  all   normal   transit  charges    In^ 

Uind      The  Balboa  subdivision  Includes  all  eluding  pUot  service.     Vessels  operated   by 

Canal  Zone  wea  lying  southeasterly  of  this  the  United  States,  Including  warships  and 

boundary,  and  the  Cristobal  subdivision,  all  auxiliaries,  are  assessed  tolls 

lying  northwesterly  of  It.  Tolls  In  1964  were  90  centB  per  net  ton  for 

Towns  except  Gamboa.  are  clustered  near  merchant  vessels,  Army  and  Navy  transport, 

the  terminals  convenient  to  canal  and  ship-  tankers,    hospital    and    supply    shlM     and 

ping  activities,  m  which,  directly  or  Indl-  yachts,  when  carrying  passengers  mct>xiio- 

rectly  most  of  the  civilian  population  in  the  72  cents  per  net  ton  on  such  vessels  In  bauLt 

zone  is  employed.    Gamboa,  because  It  Is  the  without  passengers  or  cargo;   and  60  cents 

headquarters  of  dredging  operations,  U  locat-  per  ton  of  displacement  for  other  types     The 

ed  north  of  Galllard  cut  to  prevent  Isolation  average  measurement  per  oceangoing'  com- 

of  equipment  from  lake  dumps  In  event  of  merclal  vessel  In  fiscal  year  1963  wm  5  866 

slides.    AU  towns  have  the  facilities  of  well-  net  tonB  and  average  tolls  per  vessel   65  iia 

wftn^vf °."?°' h'^h *'  ^f  ^\?J^^^'^ ,^^^''-  "^^  P^«*^  Canal  Company  la  au^orW 

TnH     ^*    .^^^'^^li"  °^  ^?"^'  sanitation,  to  prescribe  and,  from  time  to  time   change 

^nter  ^^B°a?boa^e'.»h?f ''   «^^l«*^-«-«  rules  for  the   measurement  of  vessel  3 

center  Is  at  Balboa  Heights.  tolls,  subject  to  requirements  for  6  months' 

A  long-felt  defect  In  the  1903  treaty  was  notice,  public  hearings,  and  approval  by  the 

faUure  to  provide  for  adequate  public  cross-  President  of  the  United  States   whose  action 

Ings  of  the  canal  for  the  Canal  Zone  and  Pan-  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
ama,  both  divided  by  the  waterway.  This 
condition  was  Initially  corrected  by  the 
United  States  through  establishment  of  a 
toll-free  ferry  at  Balboa  In  1932  under  legis- 
lation sponsored  by  Representative  Maurice 
H.  Thatcher,  former  member  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Conunlsslon  for  whom  It  was  named; 
and  finally.  In  1962,  pursuant  to  treaty,  by 
the  toll-free  Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge  to  re- 
place the  ferries. 

The  civilian  population  In  the  1960  censtu 
Including  dependente  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  was  42,122,  with  11,499  In  the  Cristo- 
bal district  and  30,623  In  the  Balboa  district. 

The  population  of  the  principal  communities  . 

was  3,489  for  Gamboa  and  3,139  for  Balboa  ^'  Oceangoing  vessels  of  300  or  more  net  tons,  Panama 

The  Panama   Canal   Company:    This   is  a  Canal  measurement, 

corporate    InstrumentaUty    of     the    United  ^^'V^-  Annual    report.    Balboa    HeigbU:  Panama 

States,  operated  under  the  management  of  ^"^"^  Company,  Office  of  the  President. 

Its  Board  of  Directors  and  charged  with  the  6.  Canal    traffic:  Although    the    Panama 

maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  wa«  conceived  and  buUt  prtmarlly  as 


Fiscal  year 

Number  of 

commercial 

transits  ' 

Tolls 
revenue 

Long  tons 
of  cargo 

1929 

1933 

1939 

1944 

19M 

1956 

IBM 

1961 

1962 

1963 

e,28B 

4,162 

fi,903 

1,562 

8.448 

7,997 

10, 795 

10,866 

11, 149 

11,017 

»27,  111,  126 
19, 601, 077 
23, 661, 021 
6.466,163 
24.430,206 
33. 849. 477 
60.939.428 
64.127,877 
67, 289, 706 
66,368,073 

30, 647, 768 
18, 161, 166 
27,866,627 
7,003,487 
28,.872,293 
40,646,301 
69,268,219 
63,609,738 
67.824.662 
62.247,094 
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alf  arterv  or  world  trade,  1'.^  traSc.  except 
dv:nng  Wurld  War  II.  has  had  an  Irregular 
but,  8us:d'.:ie<i  growth  since  1916  In  the  num- 
ber or  commercial  transits  and  cargo  ton- 
nage. Its  traffic  volume  !s  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  wars  and  depressions,  and  to  appre- 
ciable political,  economic,  or  other  upheavals 
in  any  part  of  the  wurld.  such  aa  crop  fail- 
ures, 'strilces.  destrticiion  by  tropical  storms, 
development  of  foreun  industries,  and 
cloeure  or  the  Suez  Canal. 

A  significant  feature  of  Panama  Canal 
tmfflc  18  the  pattern  of  its  trade  routes,  of 
which  eight  are  well  defined. 

The  lowest  traiSc  volume  after  1933  oc- 
curred In  1944,  when  there  were  1,562  tran- 
sit* by  ocean-going  commercial  vessels  with 
7  003.487  tons  of  cargo.  A  high  point  In  traT- 
fLc  history  occurred  m  Sscal  year  1962  when, 
for  the  11th  consecutive  year,  new  records 
in  the  number  of  transiu,  toll  revenue,  and 
tons  of  cargo  were  made  Growing  numbers 
of  commercial  vessels  with  beams  over  80 
feet  were  using  the  canal,  thus  emphasizing 
the  need  for  increased  capacity. 

6.  Defense:  The  Paiiama  Canal  Act  of 
1912  vesu  responsibility  for  protection  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  Canal  Zone  In  the 
governor,  this  protection  being  the  normal 
eicercise  of  p<:lice  authonty  within  the  Canal 
Zone  Defense  against  external  aggression  Is 
a  function  of  the  Armed  Forces,  for  which 
the  commander  m  chief,  Caribbean.  Is  re- 
sponsible. Tnese  include  Army.  Navy,  and 
.Air  Force  units,  located  m  the  Canal  Zone 
and  elsewhere 

The  act  further  provides  that  "In  time  of 
war  in.  which  the  United  States  shall  be  en- 
gaged, or  when.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Preai- 
aent  war  is  imminent.  '  the  President  is  au- 
thorized to  vest  exclusive  authority  and 
lurlBdlctlon  over  the  Panama  Canal  and 
Canal  Zone  Government  in  such  officer  of  the 
Army  a«  the  President  may  designate.  Dur- 
ing; continuance  of  such  condition,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Canal  Zone  is  subject  in  all 
respects  to  the  orders  and  directions  of  the 
designated  officer  or  the  Army. 

During  war  or  emergency  elaborate  secu- 
rity precautions  are  taken  by  both  civil  and 
mlUtarr  authorities,  including  carerul  exam- 
ination' of  a-'rlving  vessels  and  use  of  spe- 
cially  trained   security   guards  during  tran- 

glt«. 

m.  HisToaT 

The  advantageous  geographical  location  of 
the  Central  American  Isthmus  was  recog- 
nized by  the  early  Spanish  who,  within  a  few 
vears  after  the  visit  there  by  Columbus  In 
l-SOS,  followed  with  extended  explorations 
fix-'ised  ';n  rour  main  route  areas  Tehuan- 
tepec,  Nicaragua.  Panama,  and  the  Darl6n- 
Atrato  Not  finding  a  strait,  they  promptly 
roncelved  the   idea  of  constructing  one. 

Because  of  lower  continental  divides  at 
Panama  and  Nlcaragtia.  wltii  penetration  by 
large  valleys,  these  two  avenues  became 
rivals  for  i.«thmlan  transit  .At  Panama, 
mountainous  terrain  and  torrential  rivers. 
notably  the  Chagre.s  at  the  time  presented 
insuperable  barriers  to  a  cmal.  Lake  Nica- 
ragua. 3.0ft9  square  miles  in  area,  with  Its 
then  navigable  San  Juan  River  flowing  Into 
the  .Atlantic  reduced  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  to  cutting  acrtiss  the  narrow  strip  which 
separated  the  lake  from  the  Pacific. 

Kvontu.Hi; V  con'rol  of  the  NiCiiragua  route 
became  a  f'jcal  point  of  International  con- 
flict, with  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  In  a  diplomatic  deadlock.  This  situ- 
ation was  prolonged  by  the  Cla>ton-Bulwer 
Treaty  (I860)  which  deprived  the  United 
States  of  exclusive  control  over  any  lath  ml  an 
canal   thsit   !•    might  con.'; tract 

1  Panama  Railroad.  1849-55  When  UJ3. 
westward  exp.insion  in  the  late  1840's  re- 
quired better  means  for  transit,  three  North 
Americans  of  vision  John  Lloyd  Stephens 
(qv  I,  William  Henry  Aj^plnwall,  and  Henry 
Chauncey.    orgw.lzed    the    Panama    Railroad 


Co.  Chartered  In  1849  by  the  State  of  New 
York,  this  company  under  enormous  diffi- 
culties, completed  building  the  Panama 
Railroad  In  1865 — the  first  transcontinental 
railroad  of  the  Americas.  Running  from 
Asplnwall  (Coldn)  close  to  the  line  of  the 
future  canal,  this  4'L6-nille  strategic  rail 
link  was  the  first  concrete  step  toward  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal,  giving  It  a 
tremendous  advantage  over  Nicaragua  In  the 
choice  of  route. 

In  view  of  the  key  ftinctlons  that  this 
celebrated  railroad  was  later  to  fill  In  Pana- 
ma Canal  history.  It  Is  important  to  note  a 
treaty  of  1846  between  the  United  States  and 
New  Granada  (Colombia).  This  treaty  was 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  aimed 
primarily  toward  securing  a  canal  at  Panama, 
even  then  recognized  by  President  James  K. 
Polk  as  the  most  practicable  route.  It  pro- 
vided that  the  United  States  should  guaran- 
tee the  "perfect  neutrality"  of  the  Isthmus 
and  Its  free  and  uninterrupted  transit. 

2.  French  project.  1879-1904:  Meanwhile. 
French  InteresU  under  the  dynamic  leader- 
ship of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  (q.v.).  hero 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  decided  to  construct  a 
canal  across  the  American  Isthmus.  An 
International  Congress  for  Consideration  of 
an  Interoceanlc  Canal,  consisting  of  135  dele- 
gates, convened  at  Paris  on  May  15.  1879.  to 
decide  upon  site  and  type.  As  president  of 
the  congress.  De  Lesseps  applied  the  full  force 
of  hU  prestige  and  genius  toward  securing 
approval  for  a  sea-level  type  of  canal  at 
Panama. 

Adolphe  Gtodlln  de  L6plnay  de  Brualy.  an 
engineer  who  had  studied  the  American 
isthmus,  protested  strongly  at  this  trend. 
He  understood  the  topography  at  Nicaragua 
and  how  Its  large  natural  lake,  106.5  feet 
high,  would  contribute  toward  construction 
of  a  canal  at  that  location.  He  knew  the 
surface  features  at  Panama — the  Continental 
Divide  about  10  miles  from  the  Pacific,  the 
torrential  Chagree  River  flowing  into  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  smaller  Rio  Grande  Into 
the  Pacific,  both  through  valleys  suitable 
for  the  formation  of  lakes.  He  emphasized 
the  key  problems  at  Panama  as  the  control 
of  the  Chagres  River  and  excavation  of 
Culebra  cut,  recognized  the  lake  Idea  as  of- 
fering the  best  solution,  and  proposed  a 
■practical"  plan  for  building  the  Panama 
Canal.  It  called  for  a  dam  at  Gatun  and 
another  at  Mlrafloree.  or  as  close  to  the 
seas  as  the  configuration  of  the  land  per^ 
mltted.  letting  the  waters  rise  to  form  two 
lakes  about  80  feet  high.  Joining  the  lakes 
by  cutting  across  the  Continental  Divide, 
and  connecting  them  with  the  oceans  by 
locks.  This  design,  he  explained,  was  not 
only  beat  for  engineering  but  also  most  ad- 
vantageous for  navigation. 

Unfortunately  for  the  French,  De  L^plnay's 
Idea  was  ignored.  His  conception,  however, 
and  its  dramatic  presentation  before  the 
Paris  Congress  of  1879,  established  him  as  an 
architectural  and  engineering  genius  and 
the  originator  of  the  plan  from  which  the 
Panama  Canal  was  eventually  built. 

The  French  Panama  Canal  Company,  de- 
spite I>e  L^plnay's  timely  warning,  lavmched 
upon  Its  Ill-fated  undertaking.  Ten  years 
later.  In  1889,  Its  effort  collapsed  due  to  a 
combination  of  bankruptcy,  lack  of  planning 
and  disease.  In  France.  It  resulted  in  a  sen- 
sational financial  scandal.  Yet.  before  fall- 
ing, the  company,  to  save  money  and  time, 
was  forced  to  change  its  plans  from  sea-level 
to  a  high-level  lock  type. 

Reorganized  in  1894  as  the  New  Panama 
<3anal  Company,  its  officers  reeillzed  that 
their  only  chance  of  assuring  any  return  on 
the  Inveetment  was  to  hold  on  until  the 
United  States  could  be  Induced  to  take  con- 
trol. Thus  until  1904  they  limited  their 
activities  to  technical  studies  and  such  ex- 
cavation as  were  required  to  protect  the  con- 
cesBlon  from  Colombia.  The  total  French 
excavaUon  was  78,14«,960  cubic  yards  of  ma- 


terial, of  which  29,908,000  were  later  useful 
to  the  United  States. 

3.  UJS.  policy,  1860-«1:  With  active  canal 
endeavors  temporarily  checked  by  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  Treaty  and  transit  facilities  met 
by  the  Panama  Railroad,  U.S.  efforts  were 
generally  restricted  to  exploration.  It  was 
not  until  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  became  Presi- 
dent In  1869  that  major  Interest  revived,  with 
extensive  naval  exploring  expeditions  start- 
ing In  1870  and  covering  the  more  Important 
canal  sites. 

With  the  objective  of  securing  the  beet 
type  of  canal  at  the  best  site,  and  at  least 
expense,  the  reports  of  these  expeditions  w«e 
reviewed  by  the  first  U.S.  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Commission.  1872-76.  consisting  of  Brig,  Gen, 
Andrew  A.  Humphries.  Chief  of  U.S.  Army 
Engineers;  C.  P.  Patterson.  U.S.  Coast  Sur- 
vey; and  Commodore  Daniel  Ammen.  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the  Navy.  Re- 
porting to  President  Grant  on  February  7. 
1876.  the  commission  was  unanimous  in  rec- 
ommending a  Nicaragua  canal  starting  on 
the  Atlantic  side  near  Greytown,  following 
the  San  Juan  River  to  Lake  Nicaragua, 
through  the  lake,  and  thence  across  the  land 
to  Brlto.  Thus,  the  United  States  became 
definitely  committed  to  the  Nicaragua  route, 
then  complicated  by  British  control  of  Its 
eastern  terminus  through  their  protectorate 
over  the  Mosquito  kingdom. 

Viewing  an  Isthmian  canal  as  "virtually 
a  part  of  the  coastline  of  the  United  States ' 
and  alarmed  by  the  energetic  measures  taken 
by  French  Lnterests  at  Panama,  U.S.  leaders 
determined  to  change  American  policy.  This 
attitude  found  expression  on  March  8,  1880. 
when  the  Select  Committee  on  Interoceanlc 
Canals  of  the  House  of  Representatives  rec- 
ommended a  resolution  by  the  Congress  de- 
claring that  any  form  of  protectorate  on  this 
continent  was  contrary  to  the  Moiu-oe  Doc- 
trine (q.v.).  that  the  United  States  asserts 
and  maintains  its  right  to  possess  and  con- 
trol any  artificial  means  of  Isthmian  transit, 
and  that  the  President  be  requested  to  take 
steps  to  abrogate  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty. 
This  objective  was  supported  by  former  Pres- 
ident Grant,  who.  In  February  1881.  publicly 
commended  "an  American  canal,  on  Ameri- 
can soil,  to  the  American  people." 

4.  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  1879-1901: 
The  French  failure  In  1889  rendered  the  canal 
situation  less  acute,  requiring  a  new  crisis 
to  dramatize  the  Issue.  This  was  supplied 
by  the  historic  voyage  of  the  U.S.S.  Oregon 
during  the  Spanish-American  War  in  1898. 
which  emphasized  the  need  for  an  isthmian 
canal.  The  result  was  that  President  Wil- 
liam McKlnley.  In  1899,  appointed  an  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission,  with  Rear  Adm. 
John  G.  Walker,  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  as  presi- 
dent, to  Investigate  all  canal  routes,  particu- 
larly Nicaragua  and  Panama,  and  to  recom- 
mend the  most  practicable. 

In  Its  first  report  on  November  16,  1901, 
the  Commission  estimated  the  cost  of  s 
Nicaragua  canal  at  $189,846,062.  and  Panama 
at  $144,233,358;  and  the  value  of  the  French 
holdings  at  $40  million.  But  as  the  French 
company  was  demanding  $109,141,600  for  its 
property,  the  total  estimate  for  Panama  was 
$253,374,858.  Because  of  the  excess  cost  for 
a  canal  at  Panama,  it  recommended  Nicara- 
gua as  the  only  practicable  route. 

5.  VS.  diplomacy.  1901-03:  Meanwhile, 
the  U.S.  Government,  under  the  leadership 
of  Secretary  of  Stste  John  Hny,  negotiated 
with  Great  Britain  the  Hay-Pauncefot« 
Treaty  of  November  18,  1901.  which  super- 
seded the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  and  recog- 
nized the  exclusive  right  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  construct,  regulate,  and  manage  any 
Isthmian  canal.  It  further  adopted  the  prin- 
cipal points  in  the  Convention  of  Consuntl- 
nople  (1888)  for  the  Suez  Canal  as  rules  for 
the  operation  and  neutralization  of  the 
American  canal.  These  rules  provided  that 
the  canal  should  be  free  and  open  to  vesseU 
of  commerce  and  of  war  of  all  nations  on 
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terms  of  entire  equality,  with  tolls  tliat  were 
lust  and  equitable.  The  United  States  was 
also  authorized  to  protect  the  canal  against 
lawlessness  and  disorder. 

The  New  Panama  Canal  Company  In  Paris, 
reacting  to  the  Comznlssion's  recommenda- 
tion for  Nicaragua,  on  January  9.  1902, 
cabled  Admiral  Walker  Its  readiness  to  ac- 
cept the  VS.  offer  of  $40  million  for 
Its  holdings.  Thereupon  the  Commission, 
In  a  supplementary  rejKjrt  on  January  18. 
1902,  canceled  its  first  recommendation  and 
recommended  Panama  as  the  most  practica- 
ble and  feasible  route  for  an  Isthmian  canal. 
Describing  the  previous  concessions  from 
Colombia  as  unsatisfactory  and  InsufSclent, 
the  Commission  emphasized  the  necessity 
for  obtaining  In  perpetuity  the  grant  of  a 
sufficient  strip  of  territory  across  the  Isthmus 
for  canal  purposes.  Promptly  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  by  President  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt, the  new  recommendation  started  a 
memorable  debate  In  the  Congress  known  as 
the  "battle  of  the  routes."  Out  of  It  came 
the  basic  law  for  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal  approved  June  28,  1902,  known  as  the 
Spoon  er  Act. 

This  law  authorized  the  President  to  ac- 
quire all  French  holdings  Including  its  Pana- 
ma railroad  stock  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $40 
million,  to  obtain  from  Colombia  perpetual 
control  of  a  strip  of  land  for  the  maintenance, 
operation  and  protection  of  the  Pananaa 
Canal  and  Railroad,  and  then,  through  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  to  construct 
the  Pansma  Canal.  The  type  contemplated 
by  the  act  was  high-level,  with  Atlantic  locks 
and  dams  at  Bohlo  to  form  a  Lake  Bohlo. 
Provision  was  also  made  that  In  event  of 
failure  to  obtain  an  adequate  treaty  within  a 
reasonable  time,  the  President  should  proceed 
with  construction  of  a  Nicaragua  canal. 

In  harmony  with  the  act,  TomAs  Herrdn. 
Colombian  rharg6  d'affaires  In  Washington, 
after  many  months  of  arduous  labor,  suc- 
ceeded In  negotiating  a  most  favorable  treaty 
for  his  country — the  Hay-Herrdn  Treaty  of 
January  22,  1903.  which  was  ratified  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  on  March  17, 1903. 

Unfortunately,  this  treaty  became  Involved 
poUtlcaUy  In  Bogota.  The  Colombian  sen- 
ate, called  Into  special  session  on  June  20. 
1903,  for  its  ratification,  rejected  the  treaty 
against  urgent  pleadings  by  Herr&n  In  Wash- 
ington and  U,S.  Minister  Arthur  M.  Beaupr6 
in  BogotA. 

The  Panama  revolution,  1903 :  Panamanian 
leaders,  fearing  that  after  all  Panama  might 
still  lose  the  canal  to  Nicaragua,  determined 
to   avert    that    possibility.     A    Panamanian 
agent  was  then  dispatched  to  Washington  to 
obtain  promise  of  help  for  a  plan  of  revolt. 
While   no   promise  was   given,   the   warship 
tJB.8.  Nashville   appeared  at  Col6n   on  No- 
vember 2,  1903,     On  the  following  day  an  up- 
rUlng  occurred.  Colombian  troops  were  pre- 
vented  from   crossing   the   Isthmus   to   put 
down  the   rebellion  and   Independence   was 
proclaimed  under  the  leadership  of  Manuel 
Amador.    It    was    recognized,    first    by    the 
United  States,  second  by  France,  and  soon 
afterward  by  other  countries. 
Then  followed  negotiation  of  the  second 
•  basic    canal    convention,    the    Hay-Bunau- 
varilla  Treaty  of   November   18,   1903,   with 
Panama  Instead  of  Colombia,     By  this  treaty, 
m  harmony  with  the  Spooner  Act,  United 
states  was  granted   In   perpetuity   exclusive 
use.  occupation   and   control   of   the   Canal 
«>ne.    Significantly  the  United  States  could 
exercise  all  sovereign   powers   to   the  entire 
ttcluslon  of  the  exercise  of  such  powers  by 
l-anama.    That  country  was  to   receive  $10 
mi  Ion  in  cash   and  a  $250,000  annuity  to 
Degin  9  years  after  ratification  of  the  agree- 
ment.   The  proclamation  of  this  Ueaty  on 
February  26,  1904,  sealed  the  choice  of  the 
Manama  route. 

d.nt'n"  "**y'  '*'*'•  °^  ***fc^  8,  1904,  Presl- 
«ent  Roosevelt  recognized  the  contributions 
Of  Admiral  Walker  by  appointing  him  as  the 


first  chairman  ot  the  first  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  for  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  One  member.  MaJ.  Gen. 
George  W,  Davis.  U5.  Army  (retired) ,  was  the 
first  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone.  John  F. 
Wallace,  a  leading  railroad  engineer,  not  ex- 
perienced In  "frontier"  work,  was  chosen  as 
the  first  chief  engineer. 

The  Canal  Zone  was  formally  acquired  on 
May  4,  1904 — a  day  subsequently  celebrated 
annually  In  the  zone  as  Acquisition  Day. 

6.  Building  the  canal,  1904-14:  Work  under 
the  United  States  started  haltingly.  Because 
of  public  clamor  to  "make  the  dirt  fly,"  the 
comxnieislon  weakened  In  Its  stand  for  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  preparation  and 
started  work  without  proper  equipment  or 
plans.  Though  valuable  time  was  thus  lost, 
the  commission  made  lmp>ortant  contribu- 
tions. It  organized  the  Canal  Zone  Govern- 
ment, started  sanitation  under  the  super- 
vision of  William  Crawford  Gorgas  (q.v.), 
and  recruited  the  nucleus  of  an  engineering 
and  construction  force. 

Resigning  on  March  30,  1905,  the  Walker 
commission  was  succeeded  by  a  new  one 
headed  by  Theodore  P.  Shonts,  a  prominent 
railroad  executive,  with  Wallace  contlnmng 
as  chief  engineer.  Though  for  a  time  condi- 
tions Improved,  Wallace,  on  June  26.  1905, 
suddenly  resigned,  throwing  the  working 
forces  Into  confusion. 

Battle  of  the  levels.  1904-06:  Of  the  diffi- 
culties of  this  period  the  gravest  was  Increas- 
ing uncertainty  as  to  the  type  of  canal  that 
should  be  built — the  high-level  lock  type 
contemplated  by  the  Spooner  Act  or  a  canal 
at  sea  level  as  had  been  suggested  by  Wallace 
in  1904. 

Fortunately.  President  Roosevelt  selected 
a  great  railroad  builder,  executive,  and  ex- 
plorer, John  F.  Stevens,  as  the  new  chief  en- 
gineer. Stevens'  qualifications  were  unique. 
He  had  read  everything  available  on  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  since  the  time  of  Philip  U,  discov- 
ered Marias  pass  In  Montana,  built  railroads 
In  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  supervised  open 
mining  operations  in  Minnesota.  Thus,  he 
had  observed  what  occurs  when  the  delicate 
balances  of  nature  are  upset,  understood  the 
hazards  of  cutting  a  ship  channel  through 
mountains,  and  was  experienced  in  person- 
nel and  construction  problems  In  undevel- 
oped terrain. 

Arriving  on  the  Isthmixs  on  July  26,  1905. 
at  a  time  of  chaos,  he  rescued  the  project 
from  possible  disaster.  He  promptly  pro- 
vided housing  for  employees,  established 
commissaries,  adopted  sanitation  meastires, 
ordered  equipment  and  double-tracked  the 
Panama  Railroad.  After  planning  the  trans- 
portation system  for  the  Culebra  cut  excava- 
tion and  for  relocation  of  the  railroad  to 
higher  ground  on  the  east  side  of  the  Canal, 
moving  the  Atlantic  locks  site  from  Bohlo  to 
Gatun  to  form  Gattm  Lake,  recruiting  com- 
petent leaders  and  forming  the  organization 
for  bvUldlng  the  Panama  Canal,  he  found 
progress  hampered  because  of  delay  on  the 
decision  as  to  type  of  canal,  then  being  con- 
sidered by  an  International  Board  of  Con- 
sulting Engineers,  of  which  General  Davis 
was  chairman. 

In  its  report  of  January  10,  1906,  this  Board 
split— the  majority  of  eight  members  headed 
by  General  DavU  and  Including  five  Euro- 
peans, voting  for  sea  level;  and  the  minority, 
five  Americans  (Alfred  Noble,  Henry  L.  Ab- 
bot, Frederic  P.  Stearns,  Joseph  Ripley,  and 
Isham  Randolph),  voting  for  the  lock  type. 
The  controlling  featiu-es  of  the  lock  plan 
recommended  by  the  minority  were  a  dam  at 
Gatun  creating  Oattm  liake  85  foet  high  as 
the  summit  level  of  Culebra  Cut.  Parallel 
flight  locks  were  to  be  provided:  three  lifts 
at  Oatim,  one  lift  at  Pedro  Miguel,  and  two 
lifts  at  Sosa  HUI,  the  last  two  sets  being 
separated  by  an  Intermediate  Sosa  Lake. 
Though  of  different  lock  arrangement,  thU 
plan  was  the  same  type  as  recommended  In 
1901  by  the  Walker  Commission. 


Testifying  before  congressional  committer; 
In  Washington  in  January  and  June  190ft. 
and  using  the  De  L6plnay  arguments  of  1879[ 
Stevens  supported  the  high-level  plan  with 
a  conviction  that  no  one  could  shake,  and 
strongly  opposed  the  sea-level  plan  recom- 
mended by  the  majority  of  the  International 
Board  of  Consulting  Engineers.  In  the  end, 
with  the  support  of  President  Roosevelt. 
Secretary  of  War  Taft,  and  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission,  the  views  of  Stevens  pre- 
vailed against  strenuous  opposition  con- 
cerned primarily  with  questions  of  "vul- 
nerability." Congress,  by  act  approved  June 
29,  1906.  adopted  the  high-level  lake  and  lock 
plan  as  proposed  by  the  minority.  This  was 
the  great  decision  In  building  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  transit  since  1914.  In  both  peace  and 
war,  of  thousands  of  vessels  of  various  types, 
completely  establishes  the  wisdom  of  that 
decision.  It  secured  for  Stevens,  who  was 
mainly  responsible  for  bringing  It  about, 
great  fame  as  the  basic  architect  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  This  fact  was  recognized  In 
October  1962  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of 
the  Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge  by  the  dedication 
of  a  handsome  memorial  honoring  the  great 
engineer. 

Pacific  lock  operation  question.  1906-08- 
Though  the  high-level  plan,  as  approved  by 
the  minority  of  the  Internstlonal  Board  of 
Consulting  Engineers,  placed  all  Atlantic 
locks  at  Gatun  It  divided  the  Pacific  locks 
Into  two  sets.  Stevens,  early  in  1906  before 
adopUon  by  Congress  of  the  minority  re- 
port, recognized  the  Pacific  lock  arrange- 
ment as  faulty  and  recommended  consoli- 
dation as  a  needed  change. 

Eventually,  on  August  3.  1906.  Stevens 
approved  a  plan  placing  all  Pacific  locks  in 
three  Ufts  south  of  Mlraflores  with  the  ter- 
minal dam  and  locks  between  two  hills.  Cerro 
Aguadulce  on  the  west  side  of  the  sea-level 
section  of  the  canal  and  Cerro  de  Puente  on 
the  east  side,  a  location  later  recognized  by 
Lt.  Col.  George  W.  Ooethals  as  offering  the 
best  site.  This  arrangement  would  have  en- 
abled lake-level  navigation  from  the  At- 
lantic locks  to  the  Pacific,  with  a  summit 
level  anchorage  at  the  Pacific  end  of  the 
canal. 

Regrettably,  Stevens  was  imder  great  pres- 
sure to  start  acUve  construction.  Advocat«e 
of  the  sea-level  proposal,  stung  by  their  de- 
feat in  Congress,  and  also  opponents  of  any 
canal  at  all,  were  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
any  change  In  the  approved  program  as  evi- 
dence of  weakness  In  the  high.level  plan. 
Together,  these  two  forces  represented  a  po- 
Utical  and  economic  power  that  could  not  be 
Ignored. 

Stevens'  foundation  Investigations,  neces- 
sarily made  in  haste,  proved  unsatisfactory, 
and  he  did  not  dare  to  Jeopardize  the  project 
by  further  delay.  On  August  23,  1906  ap- 
parently confident  that  this  important  ques- 
tion would  rise  again,  he  voided  his  plan  but 
retained  it  on  file,  and  proceeded  with  the 
approved  plan  for  separating  the  Pacific 
locks,  which  he  did  not  personally  favor. 

Later,  after  Stevens  left  canal  service,  MaJ. 
William  L.  Slbert,  a  member  of  the  (Commis- 
sion with  a  keen  appreciation  of  marine 
needs  in  the  design  of  navigational  works, 
made  more  extensive  exploraUons.  Finding 
adequate  foundations,  he.  Ukewlse,  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1908,  recommended  the  consolida- 
tion of  all  Pacific  locks  In  three  lifts  at 
Mlraflores  to  provide  a  Pacific  terminal  lake, 
but  his  well-reasoned  proposal  was  not  ap- 
proved, and  the  canal  was  complete<l  with 
two  sets  of  Pacific  locks,  separated  by  Mlra- 
flores Lake. 

Ck)nstructlon  and  completion,  1907-14: 
With  canal  type  decided,  construction  orga- 
nization effected,  and  a  greater  part  of  the 
plant  Installed  by  July  1906,  real  progress 
started.  Thus,  Stevens  was  able  to  asaui« 
the  press  In  1906  that  the  canal  would  be 
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completed  in  1914   and  formally  opened  by 
Janujj-v  1,  1915. 

On  Jinuary  30.  1907,  aft«r  having  brought 
design  and  comstructlon  to  a  point  where 
work  w.is  m  •■fvili  swing"  and  success  a  cer- 
tainty, Stevens  submitted  hla  resignation  to 
the  President.  Despite  that  action,  however, 
Ro<j6evelt,  on  March  4,  1907.  In  recopiltlon 
or  his  tremendous  contributions,  appointed 
him  as  Chairman  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission,  making  Stevens  the  tlrst  to  hold 
the  combined  positions  of  Chairman  and 
Chief  Engineer 

Stevena  w,^s  succeeded  by  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Goethals.  an  outstanding  Army  engi- 
neer, who,  with  his  associates,  civilian  as 
well  as  military,  ably  brought  the  project  to 
completion  substantially  In  accord  with  the 
Stevens  plan.  Such  changes  as  were  made. 
though  important,  were  nonbaslc.  These  in- 
cluded widening  the  bottom  of  Culebra  Cut 
from  200  to  300  feet,  increasing  usable  lock 
dimens.ons  to  a  width  of  110  feet  and  length 
of  1.000  feet.  w;th  a  depth  to  permit  passage 
of  ships  drawing  40  feet  In  salt  water,  re- 
routing the  Panama  R.ii!road  around  Oold 
HIU,  relocation  of  locks  from  Soea  Hill  to 
Mlraflores,   and  redesign  of  Gatun  Dam, 

Other  members  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  on  April  1,  1907,  were  Maj.  David 
D  Galllard  Major  Slbert,  riAval  civil  engi- 
neer Harry  H  Rousseau,  Lt,  Col.  William  C. 
Gorgas.  Jackson  Smith,  and  J  C.  8.  Black- 
burn. Later  changes  included  Lt.  Col.  H,  F. 
Hodges  ^  1908-141  to  succeed  Smith,  Maurice 
H  Thatcher  jl31i3-13)  to  succeed  Blackburn, 
and  Richard  L  Metcalf  i  1913 -14)  to  succeed 
Thatcher.  Oalllard  died  on  December  5, 
1313    Tilthout  a  successor. 

The  building  of  the  Panama  Canal,  one  of 
the  greatest  engineering  feats  In  the  world, 
was  indeed  a  monumental  and  unprece- 
dented .achievement.  Its  subsequent  suc- 
cess. In  both  peace  and  war.  entitle  all  who, 
in  .significant  manner,  participated  In  Its 
planning,  construction,  sanitation,  and  civil 
lidmlnlstratlon,  to  highest  honor.  The 
cana!  was  opened  to  tra.Tlc  on  August  15. 
1914 

7.  Principal  engineering  and  construction 
projects  after  1914  The  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission,  abolished  on  April  1,  1914,  was 
succeeded  by  a  highly  centralized  permanent 
operating  organization  authorized  by  the 
Panama  Canal  Act  of  1912.  known  simply  as 
the  Panama  Canal.  Though  free,  under  the 
law,  to  choose  the  Governor  from  any  source, 
President  Woodrow  Wilson,  In  recognition  of 
the  services  of  Colonel  Goethals  appointed 
him  as  the  nrst  Governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal 

The  canal  was  launched  Into  !t^  era  of 
operations  under  Governor  Goethals,  who 
sen'ed  until  late  1916  after  the  early  slide 
crises.  Goethals  chose  his  principal  engi- 
neer assistant  as  his  successor  and  estab- 
lished a  tradition  of  succession  by  advance- 
ment that  lasted  until  1952. 

Madden  Dam  and  power  project,  1919-35: 
Faced  with  the  problems  of  an  unusually 
dry  season,  1919-20,  requiring  conservation 
of  water  for  lockages  and  maintenance  of 
channel  depths,  and  later  by  a  great  flood  In 
1923  endangering  the  waterway,  together 
with  growing  traffic,  Congress  authorized  the 
ftrst  Important  step  toward  Increasing  canal 
capacltv,  the  Madden  Dam  and  power  project. 
Completed  In  1935,  It  provided  more  water 
for  lockages,  controlled  floods.  Improved 
navigation,  and  supplied  additional  power. 
Third  locks  project,  1939-42:  The  second 
st*p  toward  greater  capacity  was  for  a  third 
set  of  locks  Becatise  of  naval  needs,  in 
the  critical  period  preceding  World  War  11, 
Congress,  on  administrative  recommenda- 
tions, authorized  the  third  locks  project,  at 
a  cost  not  to  exceed  1277  million  The  pro- 
posed layout  contemplated  a  new  set  of 
larger  locks,  1,200  feet  long  and  140  foot 
wide  with  46  feet  navigable  depth  near  each 
of  the  existing  locks  but  at  some  distance 


away  with  the  new  locks  Joined  with  existing 
channels  by  means  of  bypass  channels.  At 
the  Atlantic  end.  the  project  duplicated 
existing  arrangements.  At  the  Pacific  end, 
however,  the  proposed  channel,  in  addition 
to  duplicating  Its  faulty  layout,  contained 
three  sharp  bends  of  29,  47,  and  37  degrees 
In  succession  from  north  to  south. 

Work  started  In  1940  and  was  pushed 
vigorotialy  until  suspended  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  In  May  1942,  because  of  shortage  of 
ships  and  materials  more  urgently  needed 
elsewhere  for  war  purposes.  No  excavation 
was  accomplished  at  Pedro  Miguel;  that  at 
Gatun  and  Mlraflores  was  substantially 
completed.     About  $76  million  was  expended. 

Terminal  Lake — third  locks  plan,  1943-43: 
Portimately.  suspension  of  work  on  the  Third 
locks  project  occurred  while  there  was  still 
time  for  canal  officials  to  reexamine  it  in  the 
light  of  needs  demonstrated  by  war  operat- 
ing experience.  These  studies  served  to  em- 
phasize that  the  separation  of  the  Pacific 
locks  and  failure  to  provide  a  summit-level 
lake  at  the  Pacific  terminus  were  funda- 
mental errors  of  design,  with  Pedro  Miguel 
locks  as  the  principal  obstruction  to  opti- 
mum canal  operating  conditions. 

Out  of  the  studies.  Including  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  sea-level  Idea,  grew  what  proved 
to  be  the  first  comprehensive  proposal  for 
the  economic  increase  of  capacity  and  oper- 
ational Improvement  of  the  Panama  Canal — 
the  Terminal  Lake-third  lockB  plan.  It  pro- 
posed the  physical  removal  of  Pedro  Miguel 
locks,  consolidation  of  all  Psujlflc  locks  near 
Aguadulc*,  elevation  of  the  Intermediate 
Mlraflores  Lake  water  level  from  54  feet  to 
that  of  Gatun  Lake  to  create  a  summit-level 
anchorage  at  the  Pacific  end  of  the  canal 
to  match,  as  far  as  possible,  that  In  the 
Atlantic  end.  It  would  also  include  raising 
the  stunmlt  level  to  Its  highest  feasible  height 
of  approximately  92  feet,  enlarging  Gaillard 
cut  and  constructing  a  set  of  larger  locks. 
Essentially,  this  was  the  same  plan  origi- 
nated by  De  Wplnay,  and  later  recommended 
by  Stevens  and  Slbert. 

Officially  submitted  and  publicly  presented 
in  the  Canal  Zone,  it  arotised  wide  Interest 
among  engineers  and  maritime  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  on 
September  7,  1943,  submitted  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Soon  after,  in  1944,  It  was  approved 
in  principle  by  the  Governor  of  the  Panama 
Csinal  and  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  for  thorough  Investigation,  and  later, 
In  1945,  It  was  approved  In  general  before 
the  Congress  by  a  succeeding  Governor  for 
the  major  modification  of  the  existing  water- 
way In  preference  to  completing  the  original 
Third  Lock  project.  A  1949  congressional 
Investigation  reported  that  It  could  b«  ac- 
complished at  comparatively  low  cost. 

The  Terminal  Lake-third  locks  plan,  be- 
ing an  enlargement  of  the  existing  facilities 
that  does  not  call  for  additional  land  or 
waters,  is  covered  by  current  canal  treaties 
and  does  not  require  negotiation  of  a  new 
one,  a  paramovmt  diplomatic  consideration. 
Sea-level  plan.  1945-47:  The  spectacular 
advent  of  the  atomic  bomb  in  1945  Inlected 
new  elements  into  the  canal  picture.  At  the 
request  of  Canal  Zone  authorities,  Congress 
enacted  public  law  280,  79th  Congress,  ap- 
proved December  28,  1945,  authorizing  the 
Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  make  a 
comprehensive  investigation  of  the  means 
for  increasing  Its  capacity  and  security  to 
meet  future  needs  for  interoceanlc  commerce 
and  national  defense,  including  considera- 
tion of  canals  at  other  locations.  This  was 
the  first  time  the  terms  "security"  and  "na- 
tional defense"  had  been  embodied  In  any 
Panama  Canal  statute. 

The  report  of  the  Inquiry  with  security 
and  national  defense  as  paramount  con- 
siderations, recommended  only  the  sea-level 
plan  for  major  canal  construction,  initially 
estimated  In  1947  to  cost  $2,483  mllUon,  a 
figure  later  substantially  Increased.    Though 


the  report  covered  the  Terminal  Lake-Third 
Locks  plan,  which  it  did  not  recommend,  it 
offered  a  relatively  minor  program  for  im- 
provement  of  present  installations  as  a  pre- 
ferred alternative  to  the  major  operational 
improvement  of  the  existing  waterway  as 
recommended  In  1943  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  canal  termi- 
nals, the  1947  sea-level  plan  would  provide 
a  virtually  new  Panama  Canal  of  60  feet 
minimum  depth  in  navigation  lanes  and  of 
600  feet  width  between  sloping  sides  at  a 
depth  of  40  feet  on  a  new  alinement  some- 
what removed  from  the  present  channel. 
The  plan  also  provides  a  tidal  lock  (200 
by  1,500  feet)  and  a  navigable  pass  at  the 
Pacific  end,  many  miles  of  fiood  control  dams 
on  both  sides  of  the  projected  canal,  div«- 
slon  channels,  and  spillways.  Some  of  its 
features  are  not  covered  by  current  Interna- 
tional conventions  and  would  require  a  new 
treaty  with  Panama,  with  further  conces- 
sions, attendant  Indemnity,  and  increased 
annuity  charges. 

The  report  of  the  investigation  failed  to 
receive  Presidential  approval.  Transmitted 
to  the  Congress  on  December  1,  1947,  with- 
out comment  or  recommendation,  its  sub- 
mission, however,  led  to  a  recurrence  of  the 
1902  and  1906  debates  over  route  and  type 
with  almost  Identical  arguments,  but  on  the 
basis  of  the  newer  term,  "secttrlty,"  rather 
than  the  old  term,  "vulnerability." 

In  voluminous  discussions,  many  leading 
engineers,  nuclear  scientists,  and  other  ex- 
jjerts  challenged  the  assumptions  on  which 
the  principal  1947  recommendations  aqd 
estimates  rested.  The  Congress  took  no 
action  until  1957,  when  an  independent  in- 
quiry Into  the  entire  subject  of  increased 
facilitlee  for  interocean  transit  was  author- 
ized and  a  special  board  of  consultants  ap- 
pointed. 

Its  final  rep)ort  of  June  1960  Included  esti- 
mates for  the  Terminal  Lake-third  locks 
plan  ($1,020,900,000)  and  the  sea-level  plan 
($2,537  million)  exclusive  of  any  Panamanian 
indemnity.  The  board  emphasized  that  the 
sea-level  plan  would  present  many  construc- 
tional problems  Including  Interruption  to 
traffic.  A  plan  for  a  lake  and  lock  canal  at 
Nicaragua  ($4,095  million)  as  an  alternate 
route  was  submitted  without  definite  recom- 
mendation. This  report,  otherwise  Incon- 
clusive, recommended  that  the  entire  canal 
situation  be  reviewed  In  1970  or  earlier  If 
warranted.  The  Congress,  on  administrative 
request,  by  act  approved  September  22,  1964 
(78  Stat.  990),  authorized  further  Investiga- 
tions to  determine  the  feasibility  and  most 
suitable  site  for  a  canal  at  sea  level  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

Meanwhile,  the  1947  report  served  to  focus 
governmental  attention  on  administrative 
problems  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

8.  Reorganization  and  policy  determlns- 
natlon:  On  June  30,  1948,  the  Panama  Ball- 
road  Company  was  reincorporated  as  a  Fed- 
eral corporation  and,  on  February  28,  1849, 
the  House  of  Representatives  authorized  an 
Investigation  into  the  organization  and  fi- 
nancial aspects  of  the  Panama  Canal  enter- 
prise. 

All  recommendations  growing  out  of  this 
inquiry  were  Implemented  except  that  for 
transfer  of  responslbiUty  for  canal  super- 
vision from  the  Secret&ry.of  the  Army  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  which  the  President 
delayed  for  further  study.  The  resiUtlng  act 
of  Congress,  Public  Law  841,  8l8t  Congress, 
approved  September  26,  1950,  known  as  th« 
Thompson  Act,  created  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  and  the  Canal  Zone  Government. 
Effective  July  I,  1951,  the  act  started  major 
administrative  changes,  including  a  breai 
In  1962  In  the  traditional  selection  for  ap- 
pointment as  Governor.  The  law  requlr* 
that  transit  tolls  be  established  at  rates  to 
place  the  canal  enterprise  on  a  self-stistaln- 
Ing  basis,  a  fundamental  principle  in  cao" 
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policy  with  far-reaching  implications  for  Its 
future.     (M.  DuV.) 

9.  Panama- United    Statee    relatlops:    Be- 
cause of  the  previous  history  of  Panama  as  a 
land  of  endemic  revolution,  the  framers  of 
the  1903  treaty,  in  order  to  guarantee  politi- 
cal stability  essential  for  future  efficient  op- 
erations of  the  waterway.  Insisted  on  its  per- 
petuity, sovereignty  and  protective  clauses, 
subsequent  events  fully  substantiated   the 
wisdom  of  these  1903  treaty  provisions,  which 
remain  largely  unchanged.     The  canal  was 
no  sooner  opened  to  traffic  in  August  1914, 
than  the  United  States  applied  another  pro- 
vision of  this  treaty,  that  of  obtaining  addi- 
tional lands.    During  World  War  I,  in  which 
Panama  participated,  the  United  States  took 
possession  of  several  areas  of  land,  and  in 
1919  acquired  a  group  of  Islands.     PYlctlgn 
over  this  and  other  Issues  led  to  an  attempt 
In  1926  to  revise  the  convention  of  1903,  but 
Panama  refused  to  sign  any  agreement.    The 
attempt  was  renewed  In  October  1933,  when 
President  Harmodlo  Arias  conferred  In  Wash- 
ington with  the  U.S.  President.    Their  basic 
agreement  was  refined  and  Incorporated  In 
four  treaties,  signed  March  2,  1936.    At  the 
insistence  of  Panama,  the  United  States  was 
relieved  of  the  obligation  to  guarantee  the 
independence  of  the  Republic  and  renounced 
the  right   to   acquire   any   additional   lands 
and  waters  outside  the  Canal  Zone.    By  limit- 
ing the  use  of  the  zone  commissaries  to  per- 
sons employed  on  the  canal  and  the  railroad, 
the  negotiators  sought  to  dissipate  a  long- 
itandlng  grievance.    It  was  agreed  that  Pan- 
ama was  to  operate  port  facilities  at  Col6n 
and  Panama  City,  that  equal  opportunities 
between    Panamanian    and    American    em- 
ployees should   be   observed,   and   that  the 
United  States  should  Increase  the  annuity 
from  $250,000  to  $430,000.     Agreement  was 
also  reached   on   constructing   a   translsth- 
mlan  highway.    The  weakening  of  the  diplo- 
matic structure  was  further  advanced  in  the 
1955  Elsenhower-Rembn  treaty,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  annual  U.S.  payment  to  Panama 
to  be  Increased  to  $1,930,000,  for  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  to  Panamanians  and  United 
States  citizens  (effective  1958),  and  for  Pan- 
amanian concerns  to  be  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  U.S.  companies  in  contract  bid- 
ding; the  United  States  obtained  a  15-year 
lease  for  a  military  base  at  Rio  Hato.     The 
effect  of  these  treaties  has  been  the  with- 
drawal of  canal  acUvltiea  to  the  limits  of  the 
Canal  Zone  and  the  curtailment  of  activities 
within  the  zone. 

The  policy  of  the  Canal  Zone  authorities 
In  the  ensuing  years  was  to  Improve  the  liv- 
ing conditions  of  the  Panamanians  working 
In  the  zone  and  to  make  changes  in  the 
physical  featiu-es  of  the  canal  that  would 
benefit  trade  In  general  Eind  Panama's  well- 
being  in  particular.  Among  the  new  policies 
designed  to  Improve  the  condition  of  Pana- 
manian workers  were  equal  wages  for  equal 
*ork,  the  establishment  both  of  a  minimum 
*»«e  and  a  labor  commission  to  hear  dis- 
putes, and  the  making  available  of  health 
^d  life  Insurance  equally  to  Americans  and 
Panamanians.  Capital  Improvements  In- 
cmded  the  enlargement  of  Gaillard  cut  to 
500-foot  Width  and  47-foot  depth  (not  yet 
completed),  the  building  of  the  Thatcher 
"rry  Bridge  across  the  canal,  the  transfer 
Of  certain  real  estate  properties  to  Panama, 
wid  the  purchase  of  new  towing  locomotives. 

But  these  changes  lacked  the  emotional 
»Ppea]  that  was  attached  to  the  display  of 
the  Panamanian  flag.  In  1958  and  In  1959 
the  Canal  Zone  was  Invaded  by  Panamanians 
mtent  on  raUlng  their  flag  there,  and  In  the 
Sofi  ^*"  ^^'^^  attempt  was  turned  back 
witn  Injuries,  President  Elsenhower  reviewed 
,°* '^'^^^^ahlan  claim  with  sympathy,  and  In 
"«»  agreed  to  the  raising  of  the  Panamanian 
^Diem  at  one  point  In  the  Canal  Zone  as 
J^ence  of  titular  sovereignty  (never  de- 
"««i).     Prom   this   beginning  tbe   United 


States  made  further  concessions  until  the 
two  flags  were  displayed  almost  equally. 

A  dispute  over  this  very  concession  between 
Panamanian  and  U.S.  students  at  the  Balboa 
High  School  on  January  9,  1964,  caused  con- 
siderable deterioration  In  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  The  subsequent  mob 
assaults  on  the  Canal  Zone  produced  a  ntim- 
ber  of  deaths,  injuries  by  the  score,  and 
great  prof>erty  damage,  requiring  the  use  of 
U.S.  Army  units  and  a  temporary  replace- 
ment of  civilian  by  military  rule  In  the  zone. 
The  U.S.  Embassy  was  evacuated,  and  many 
Americans  left  their  homes  for  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Canal  Zone.  Normal  diplomatic  rela- 
tions were  restored  on  April  3. 

During  the  weeks  of  discussion  the  econ- 
omy of  Panama  suffered.  Trade  between  the 
Canal  Zone  and  Panama  declined;  invest- 
ment capital  was  less  available;  credit  be- 
came tight  and  tourism  almost  ceased.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  canal  continued  to 
operate  without  Interruption.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Gaillard  cut  was  not  slowed 
down,  the  new  towing  locomotives  began  to 
arrive,  and,  of  more  Immediate  importance, 
the  illumination  of  the  locks  promised  to 
extend  the  hours  of  transit. 

(See  Panama:  History  for  further  aspects 
of  Panama-United  States  relations;  see  also 
references  under  "Panama  Canal"  In  the 
index.) 
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WHO  IS  THE  "V^TRONG-WAY 
CORRIGAN  •  AT  GEO? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodell],  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Job 
Corps  has  been  under  fire  for  It«  super- 
ficial and  inadequate  testing,  evaluation, 
and  screening  of  applicants.  It  Is  the 
conviction  of  many  of  us  that,  at  an  aver- 
age cost  in  excess  of  $8,000  per  enrollee, 
assignment  to  a  Job  Corps  camp  should 
be  based  upon  careful  professional  eval- 
uation. 

While  constructive  critics  have  been 
urging  Job  Corps  officials  to  tighten  up 
recruitment  procedures.  Job  Corps  offi- 
cials have  launched  a  series  of  new  and 
experimental  procedures  that  might  well 
be  called  "Blind  Man's  Bluff." 

All  of  the  recruitment  gimmicks  have 
the  purpose  of  speeding  up  the  process- 
ing time  and  funnellng  applicants  into 
Job  Corps  camps  on  a  crash  basis.  One 
experiment,  designed  to  enroll  roughly 
3,700  applicants,  has  been  the  waiver  of 
the  medical  examination  of  applicants 
between  April  14  and  May  7. 

As  one  recruitment  announcement  ad- 
vertised, those  who  apply  prior  to  May  7 
"will  not  need  a  physical  examination  if 
they  are  in  good  health."  How  does  GEO 
intend  to  determine  an  applicant's 
health  unless  he  h£is  been  examined  by 
a  physician? 

Other  recruitment  programs  guaran- 
tee that  Job  Corps  applicants  will  be 
sent  to  a  camp  within  24  hours  after 
signing  up,  3  days  after  signing  up.  5 
days  after  signing  up,  or  10  days  after 
signing  up.  Whether  the  process  takes 
24  hours  or  10  days  seems  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  area  of  the  country  the 
applicant  comes  from. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  are  these  high-pow- 
ered public  relations  devices  going  to  Im- 
prove the  haphazard  screening  proce- 
dures that  have  caused  so  many  problems 
in  Job  Corps  camps?  How  are  criminal 
records  to  be  determined  and  analyzed 
for  proper  applicant  assignment?  How 
are  epidemics  of  communicable  diseases 
to  be  avoided  at  Jbb  Corps  centers?  Why 
the  assembly  line,  suptonarket  approach 
at  this  stage? 

Mr.  Speaker,  poverty  officials  earlier 
indicated  they  had  152,000  applicants  for 
the  Job  Corps  and  could  not  take  care  of 
them  all.  Pour  hundred  and  thirty-five 
thousand  Li'l  Abner  comic  books,  de- 
signed to  stimulate  Job  Corps  applica- 
tions, are  gathering  dUst  in  a  warehouse 
at  taxpyayers'  expense.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons given  for  shelving  the  comic  book 
approach  was  a  backlog  of  Job  Corps 
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aypiicar.ts      With    a   backlog  of  appll- 

^kTi'.s.  OEO  iai;nches  a  series  of  all-out 

-f<K:ruitmeiit     prow;rams-       The     poverty 

question   of   the   day   is.     Who   Is   the 

•Wrong-Way  Corrlgan'  at  OEO?" 

U'L        ABNER        COMES        Ttl        WASHINGTON— AND 
STATS- -OR     WHAT  S     NKW     EN     DOOPATCH7 

The  OEO  has  gone  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous.  The  war  on  poverty 
now  has  a  comic  book  stockpile. 

In  19€4,  OEO  officials  were  scratching 
their  heads  over  how  to  mass  produce 
Job  Corps  vfcruits.  Like  a  Mammy  Yo- 
kum  vision,  inspiration  struck— have  one 
of  America's  most  popular  ajid  creative 
comic  strip  artists.  Ai  Capp.  produce  a 
comic  book  to  promote  the  Job  Corps. 
Bv  June  1965.  501.000  copies  of  -Lil  Ab- 
ner  and  the  Creatures  Prom  Drop-Outer 
Space'  were  ready  With  typical  fuddle 
factory  fanfare,  OEO  Information  Chief 
Holmes  Brown  announced  the  b:>ok  do- 
nated by  a;  Capp  was  valued  by  OEO  at 
between  $150,000  and  $200,000.  OEO 
pjersonnei  were  thrilled  and  excited  over 
Capp's  creative  contribution.  Printing 
costs  were  $25  000  Cards  were  Included 
in  the  books  to  be  mailed  by  applicants 
to  the  Job  Corps 

Then  the  winds  began  to  change  at 
OEO,  Mr  Speaker  Rumor  has  It  that  a 
highly  placed  psychologist  at  OEO  felt 
that  distribution  of  books  with  cards  en- 
clo.sed  amounted  to  pres-sunna  youths 
into  JoD  Corps  enrollment  Some  sages 
at  OEO  felt  the  story  portrayed  in  tne 
comic  book  was  controversial  and  char- 
acters did  not  fit  OEOs  image  Besides. 
how  were  they  going  to  code,  .screen,  and 
mail  to  employment  ofBcers  all  the  card 
applications''  Nobody  in  the  great  Dog- 
patch  on  the  Potomac.  OEO,  had  thouKht 
of  that  before  they  printed  naif  a  million 
books. 

Since  July  1965.  435,000  Li'l  Abner 
comi?.  books  have  been  gathering  dust 
in  Washmfrton  warehouses  at  a  cost  of 
$125  a  month  Wo  are  longtime  ad- 
mirers of  Li'l  Abner  ai-.d  the  genius  of  his 
creator,  but  we  think  even  Etogpatch's 
Senator  Phoghorn  would  demand  some 
aiiswers  Why  does  OEO  continue  to 
stockpile  laughs  whjie  the  taxpayer  and 
the  poor  cry? 

Some  years  ago  the  beloved  Will  Rog- 
ers remarked  that  every  time  Congress 
mado  a  joke  it  was  a  law.  and  every  time 
it  mad'-^  a  law  it  wats  a  joke.  Mr.  Speaker. 
"It  ami  amoozln'.  it  s  confoozin'. ' 


worthwhile  program.  HundredB  of  citi- 
zens have  written  to  their  Congressman 
and  in  the  scores  of  meetings  I  have  had 
with  my  constitutents  back  home,  this 
has  been  one  of  the  first  issues  that  they 
bring  up. 

The  school  lunch  program  is  one  pro- 
gram which  has  operated  efficiently  and 
without  burdensome  redtape  and  con- 
trols. The  school  lunch  program  had  a 
threatened  $218  million  cut  which  we 
have  countered. 

Vfhile  these  actions  mark  at  least  a 
temporary  victory,  the  strange  spectacle 
of  cutting  where  it  hurts  continues.  Only 
this  morning,  I  voted  on  our  Education 
and  Labor  subcommittee  to  knock  out 
the  President's  plans  to  scuttle  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  student 
loan  provisions  for  college  students.  One 
cannot  help  but  wonder  why  good  pro- 
grams such  as  this  are  the  target  of  so- 
caUed  economy  drives  which  are  not  di- 
rected against  wasteful  and  overlapping 
programs  In  other  departments. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  put  pro- 
gram above  politics  and  Joined  those  of 
us  in  the  minority  who  opposed  this 
Johnson  administration  effort  at  cutting 
a  good  program.  This  should  serve  no- 
tice to  the  President  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  that  they  will  have  to  pick 
deserving  areas  for  cuts  and  leave  alone 
school  lunch,  research,  student  loans, 
extension  service,  and  other  programs 
which  have  worked  so  well  In  the  past  and 
have  served  the  public  In  such  an  exem- 
plary way. 

THE  NEGRO  AND  TITLE  VH 


CONGRFSS  DERAILS  L  B  J  PLANS 
TO  SCL^FTLE  SCHOOL  LUNCH 

The  SPEAKER  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr  .■^shbrock;.  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  the 
action  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
last  week  in  restoring  the  school  limch 
program  and  the  ection  of  the  entire 
Hri.se  today  in  ratifying  this  action  Is 
Indeed  good  news  to  thousands  of  school 
personnel,  parents,  and  taxpayers  in  my 
district.  No  i-vsue  has  elicitpd  more  mail 
•.han  the  effort  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
iration  to  slash  four-fifths  of  the  school 
milk  program  or  a  budget  cut  of  $82 
million  which  would  spell  the  end  of  that 


Mr.  PUCTNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  House  will  consider  H.R.  10065,  a  bill 
to  more  effectively  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion In  employment  because  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  can  have 
as  many  facts  as  possible  on  the  issues 
relating  to  fair  employment,  I  am  plac- 
ing in  the  Record  today  "The  Negro 
and  Title  vn."  a  pamphlet  published  In 
July  1965  by  the  Bureau  of  National  Af- 
fairs. 

"The  Negro  and  Title  VH"  was  the 
Bureau  of  National  Affairs'  survey  No. 
77  and  was  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of 
National  Affairs  Personnel  Policies 
Forum. 

A  survey  was  made  through  question- 
naires of  the  personnel  and  industrial  re- 
lations executives  who  make  up  BNA's 
Personnel  Policies  Forvun  to  ascertain 
the  practices  in  their  companies  regard- 
ing the  recruitment,  selection,  place- 
ment, training  and  development  of  but 
one  of  the  minority  groups,  specifically 
Negroes. 

The  results  of  the  survey  are  described 
In  this  pamphlet,  "The  Negro  and  Title 
vn,"  and  was  based  on  replies  from  140 


executives  of  the  forum.  A  list  of  ttie 
1965-66  panelists,  as  well  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  the  Personnel  Policies  Forum 
Is,  follow. 

This  survey.  I  am  confident,  wUl  be  of 
material  assistajice  to  my  colleagues  in 
enabling  a  more  informed  and  thought- 
ful legislative  judgment  on  the  merits  of 
H.R.  10065  which  amends  title  Vn  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 : 
What   Is   th»   P»krsonnil   Policies  Forum? 

The  editors  of  the  Bureau  of  National  Af- 
fairs have  invited  representative  personnel 
and  industrial  relations  executives  to  become 
members  of  the  1965-66  panel  of  the  Person- 
nel Policies  Forum.  These  i>anel  members 
are  top  personnel  officials  In  all  typee  of  com- 
panies, large  and  small,  in  all  branches  of 
industry  and  all  sections  of  the  country. 

At  regular  Intervals  throughout  the  year 
Bureau  of  National  Affairs  editors  asJc  the 
members  of  the  panel  to  outline  their  policies 
and  procedures  on  some  Important  aspect  of 
employment,  Industrial  relations,  and  per- 
sonnel problems.  Prom  these  replies,  the 
editors  complete  a  survey  report  on  the  prob- 
lem, showing  prevailing  practices,  new  wrtn- 
Ues  and  Ideas,  and  cross  section  opinion 
from  these  top-ranking  executives. 

In  many  cases,  the  comments,  suggestions, 
and  discussions  are  reproduced  in  the  words 
of  the  panel  members  thenaselves.  In  effect, 
survey  users  are  sitting  around  a  table  with 
theee  executives  and  getting  their  advice  and 
experience  on  the  major  problems  in  this 
field  facing  all  companies  ttols  year. 

Results  of  each  Personnel  Policlee  Forum 
survey  made  during  1965-66  are  printed  in  a 
special  survey  report  which  is  sent,  as  part 
of  the  service,  to  users  of  these  Bureau  of 
National  Affairs  labor  reports : 

Labor  relations  reporter;  labor  policy  and 
practice;  dally  labor  report;  white-collar  re- 
port; retail  labor  report;  and  Government 
employee  relations  report. 

THE   196S-66  PANEL  .^ 

Northeastern  States 


Connecticut:  S.  H.  Barber.  General  Electric 
Co..  Plalnvllle;  James  P.  Counlhan.  Jr., 
Southern  New  England  Telephone  Co.,  New 
Haven;  H.  T.  LeMay,  Chandler-Evans  Corp., 
West  Hartford;  C.  H.  Levey,  Emhart  Corp., 
Hartford;  Eugene  J.  Shine,  Plastic  Wire  4i 
Cable  Corp.,  Jewett  City. 

Delaware:  Franklin  B.  Drumheller,  Na- 
tional Vulcanized  Fibre  Co..  Wilmington. 

Massachusetts:  Mrs.  G.  G.  Burney,  Sigma 
Instruments.  Inc..  Braintree;  W.  H.  Eastman. 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Boston;  Charles  E,  Hacking.  Southwell  Comb- 
ing Co.,  North  Chelmsford;  A.  H.  Hardt,  Mo- 
bil OU  Co.,  Boston. 

New  Jersey:  William  S.  Bray.  Continental 
Paper  Co..  Rldgefleld  Park;  Eugene  Cameron, 
Nopco  Chemical  Co.,  Newark;  E.  J.  Dean,  Jr., 
American  Cyanamid  Co.,  Wayne;  James  T. 
Dolan,  Jr..  New  Jersey  Natural  Gas  Co.,  Aa- 
bury  Park;  W.  A.  Poltz.  Ingersoll-Rand  Co., 
PhllUpsburg;  Paul  S.  Holbrook.  Campbell 
Soup  Co..  Camden;  O.  D.  Mann.  Good  Humor 
Corp..  Englewood  Cliffs;  John  J.  Mclnerney. 
Prlto-Lay,  Inc.,  North  Brunswick;  L.  w. 
Muth,  Johnson  &  Johnson,  New  Brunswick: 
Kenneth  E.  Schwelger.  Federal  Pacific  Elec- 
tric Co.,  Newark;  Leeter  E.  Swavely.  Jr.,  Amer- 
ican Blltrlte  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton. 

New  York:  M.  H.  Bauman.  Branch  Mow 
Exoress  Co.  Brooklyn:  Robert  O.  Beiovi. 
Rheem  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York.  v.  i 
Buccllll,  Art  Steel  Co.,  Inc..  New  York;  B  o 
Cole,  Falrchlld  Camera  &  Instrument  coip. 
SyoBset;  John  R.  Corbett,  American  Smeitmg 
&  Refining  Co.,  New  York;  RlchaM  S.  Dean. 
Crowell-Colller  PubUshlng  Co..  New  Trorji. 
Walter  Denton.  Rockefeller  Cent*^  J"^  Vnrt 
York;  S.  J.  Ellser,  American  Oil  Co.  New  Y°rt. 
Esmond  B.  Gardner,  the  Chase  Manhatiwa 
Bank,  New  York;  H  Harrow,  the  Welch  Orap* 
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Juice  Co.,  Inc.,  Westfleld;  Andrew  C.  Hilton, 
Colt  Indvistrlee,  Inc..  New  York;  Carl  H.  For- 
enburger.  Seaboard  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  Ja- 
maica; J.  R.  Jansen,  Cities  Service  Oil  Co.. 
Inc.,  New  York;  L.  B.  Keegan.  American  Sug- 
ar Co..  New  York;  Louis  A.  Klos.  United  States 
Trust  Co.  of  New  York.  New  York;  O.  R.  Lind- 
ner, Foster  Refrigerator  Corp..  Hudson;  Dan- 
iel McKnlght,  United  Parcel  Service,  New 
York;  Wallace  Schneider,  Twentieth  Century- 
Fox  Film  Corp.,  New  York;  William  H.  Short, 
Jr..  Stecher-Traung  Lithography  Corp., 
Rochester;  W.  P.  Taylor.  National  Dairy  Prod- 
ucts Corp.,  New  York;  G.  P.  TrueU.  Graphic 
Controls  Corp.,  Buffalo;  Peter  J.  Wacks,  Bell 
.\erosystems  Co.,  Buffalo;  Robert  O.  Wechtler, 
Neptune  Meter  Co.,  Long  Island  City. 

Pennsylvania:  £11  J.  Adams,  Lord  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Erie;  Robert  E.  Barnes,  Rock- 
well Manufacturing  Co.,  Unlontown;  E.  R. 
Brown.  Koppers  Co.,  Inc..  Monaca;  Gerald 
C.  Burdlck.  Mesta  Machine  Co..  Pittsburgh; 
Frank  J.  Buttner,  United  Gas  Improvement 
Co.,  Philadelphia;  Arnold  P.  Campo,  Inter- 
astlonal  Salt  Co..  Clarks  Summit;  Elobert  G. 
Conrad,  Standard  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  Jenkln- 
town;  Raymond  D.  Davis,  Baldwln-Llma- 
Hamllton  Corp.,  Bumham;  Philip  T.  Porsllng, 
Magnetics,  Inc.,  Butler;  J.  Frank  Laird,  Man- 
ufacturers Light  &  Heat  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  Fred 
Lewis.  Union  Mills  Papwr  Manufacturing  Co., 
New  Hope;  R.  W.  Murtaugh,  West  Perm  Power 
Co.,  Greensburg;  E.  D.  Riordan,  the  Crane 
Co.,  Johnstown;  Wlnthrop  T.  Sargeant,  the 
Beryllium  Corp.,  Reading;  A.  W.  Tramel. 
Phllco  Corp.,  Philadelphia;  I.  A.  Varraus, 
Sharon  Steel  Co.,  Sharon;  Thom  WUUams, 
Bovalrd  &  Seyfang  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brad- 
ford. 

Southern  States 

Alabama:  James  D.  LUley,  Alabama  Dry 
Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Mobile. 

Arkansas:  James  W.  Ault,  D.  H.  Baldwin 
Co.,  Little  Rock;  Robert  A.  BEu:hmann,  Daisy 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Rogers;  Burney  W.  Stln- 
son.  Dow  Smith,  Inc.,  Little  Rock. 

District  of  Columbia:  Charles  R.  Weaver. 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion; J.  R.  Wilson,  Page  Communications 
Engineers,  Inc. 

Florida:  Mrs.  Doreen  Bobet.  Lakeland  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Lakeland;  C.  W.  Freeman, 
Honeywell,  Inc.,  St.  Petersburg;  Nlles  F.  Mc- 
Uud.  GEO  Space  Corp.,  Melbourne;  Gilbert 
0.  Pletts,  Ryder  Truck  Rental,  Inc.,  Miami. 

Georgia:  Ernest  F.  Boyce,  Colonial  Storea 
Inc.,  Atlanta;  Hoyt  E.  Crane,  Jr.,  Ameri- 
can Home  Products  Corp.,  Chamblee;  J.  C. 
Hogue,  Brunswick  Corp.,  Albany;  WUUam  E. 
Uoyd.  Great  Southern  Land  &  Paper  Co., 
Oedar  Springs;  H.  H.  Long,  Plantation  Pipe- 
line Co..  Atlanta. 

Kentucky:  B.  A.  Easton,  International 
Business  Machines  Corp.  Lexington;  James 
L.  Jennings.  Modlne  Manufacturing  Co., 
Paducah;  Henry  J.  Klelnholter,  H.  J.  Schelr- 
Ich  Co..  Louisville;  Robert  W.  Moore,  the 
Harshaw  Chemical  Co.,  Louisville. 

LouUiana:  A.  N.  Smith,  Shell  Chemical  Co., 
Norco;  R.  O.  Wheeler,  Gtilf  States  UtUltles 
Co.,  Baton  Rouge. 

Maryland:  R.  Donald  Armlger,  Jr.,  Vitro 
Corporation  of  America,  Silver  Spring;  WU- 
Uam Doppetadt,  ACF  Industries,  Inc.,  Rlver- 
"lale:  A.  H.  Ford,  Bendlx  Field  Engineering 
Corp.,  Owlngs  Mills;  J.  E.  Weer,  the  Baugh 
Chemical  Co..  Baltimore. 

Mississippi:  E.  F.  LaBerge.  Maaonlte  Corp.. 
Uurel. 

North  Carolina:  Charles  W.  Johnaon,  Broy- 
WU  Furniture  Factories,  Lenoir. 

Oklahoma:  Donald  B.  Camblln.  Conti- 
nental Oil  Co.,  Ponca  City;  E.  W.  Harper. 
Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  Oklahoma 
City;  Kenneth  G.  WUlls,  American  Airlines. 
Inc.,  Tulsa. 

Puerto  Rico:  Enrique  Irlzarry,  Jr.,  Puerto 
wc&n  Cement  Co..  Inc.,  Ponce;  R.  A.  OrelUna, 
fuerto  Rico  Telephone  Co.,  San  Juan;  Rafael 
nodrlguez,  Bacardi  Corp..  San  Juan. 


South  Carolina:  Henry  O.  Rerlot,  Horsman 
Dolls,  Inc.,  Columbia;  Russell  J.  Sims,  Fouke 
Fur  Co.,  Greenville;  J.  A.  Wllkerson,  Bowaters 
Carolina  Corp.,  Catawba. 

Tennessee:  W.  C.  Davis,  Gates  Rubber  Co., 
Inc.,  NajBhvlUe;  B.  D.  Sites,  The  Magna  vox 
Co.  of  Tennessee,  Greenevllle;  Lloyd  N.  WU- 
llams.  Magnet  Mills.  Inc..  Clinton. 

Texas:  D.  P.  Brockle,  General  Dynamics 
Corp.,  Fort  Worth;  R.  L.  Geller.  Columbia 
Gulf  Transmission  Co.,  Houston;  Carter  B. 
Goodwin,  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Texas  City; 
Richard  R.  Pearcy.  International  Minerals  & 
Chemical  Corp.,  Houston;  R.  R.  Smith,  Armco 
Steel  Oorp.,  Houston;  Jack  T.  Wright,  Hoiis- 
ton  Chemical  Corp.,  Beaumont. 

Virginia:  Stuart  M.  Elsberg,  Drug  Fair 
Inc.,  Alexandria;  MerrUl  W.  Hall,  Research 
Analysis  Corp.,  McLean;  W.  H.  Rosch,  Atlantic 
Research  Corp.,  Alexandria. 

West  Virginia — Wayne  T.  Brooks,  Wheeling 
Steel  Corp.,  WheeUng;  A.  E.  Lewis,  Borg- 
Wamer  Oorp.,  Washington. 

Central  States 
nilnols:  Richard  J.  Anderson.  Industrial 
FUter  &  Pump  Mfg.  Co.,  Cicero;  Ray  Bjork- 
lund,  Sundstrand  Corp.,  Rockford;  James 
Boetter,  The  H.  M.  Harper  Co.,  Morton  Grove; 
Robert  M.  Boylee,  Midwest  Rubber  Reclaim- 
ing Co.,  East  St.  Louis;  Milton  H.  Brown. 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Peoria;  John  E.  Class. 
Sweetheart  Cup  Oorp.,  Chicago;  David  H. 
Comellson,  Lever  Brothers  Co.,  Chicago;  John 
W.  Dan.  Schnadlg  Corp.,  Chicago;  R.  M.  Erlan- 
son.  Anchor  Brush  Co.,  Aurora;  M.  D.  Gentry, 
General  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Chicago;  A. 
Richard  Gross,  Thomason  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Des  Plalnes;  J.  M.  Hopper,  The  Pure  Oil  Co., 
Palatine;  John  R.  Hundley,  Granite  City 
Steel  Co.,  Granite  City;  Ruel  F.  Lehman,  Jr.. 
The  Peoples  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Co.,  Chicago; 
Berk  Luhmann,  General  Telephone  Directory 
Co.,  Des  Plalnes;  James  A.  Mann,  Wyman- 
Gordon  Co.,  Harvey;  John  Rank,  Besly-Welles 
Corp.,  South  Belolt;  Roy  Shay,  A.  E.  Staley 
Mfg.  Co.,  Decatur;  E.  D.  Sukys,  Sim  Electric 
Corp.,  Chicago;  R.  H.  Tenley,  Penberthy  Mfg. 
Co.,  Prophetstown;  Thomas  H.  Young,  Alton 
Box  Board  Oo.,  Alton. 

Indiana:  Laurence  E.  Mullen,  Sinclair  Re- 
fining Co..  East  Chicago. 

Kansas:  Robert  H.  Ellis,  Pacific  Industrlea 
Inc.,  Kansas  City;  J.  E.  Isaacs,  Beech  Aircraft 
Corp.,  Wichita. 

Michigan:  W.  J.  Blgham.  Abltlbl  Corp., 
Alpena;  E.  J.  Brankln,  V-M  Corp.,  Benton 
Harbor;  K.  C.  Brown,  Channlng-Wolverlne 
Cos.,  Battle  Creek;  O.  Friedman,  Soss  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Detroit;  Mr.  Pay  G.  Knapp, 
Peerless  Cement  Co.,  Detroit;  I.  L.  Malcolm. 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit;  P.  C.  Peterson,  The 
Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Midland;  T,  E.  Rullson, 
The  Wlckes  Corp..  Saginaw:  J.  W.  Williams. 
Rockwell-Standard  Corp..  Allegan. 

Minnesota:  David  B.  Babcock.  Dayton's  De- 
partment Store.  Minneapolis;  N.  P.  Goodrich, 
American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co.,  St.  Patil;  K.  M. 
Hargeshelmer,  Gopher  Aviation,  Inc.,  Roches- 
ter; Glenn  Rausch,  Thermo  King  Corp., 
Minneapolis. 

Missouri:  Lee  B.  Hawthorne.  Jr..  A.  P. 
Green  Fire  Brick  Co..  Mexico;  John  W.  Leh- 
man. United  Utilities,  Inc.,  Kansas  City;  R.  D. 
McGee,  Walsh  Refractories  Corp.,  St.  Louis; 
R.  L.  Mlddleton,  Day-Brlte  Lighting  Co.,  St. 
Louis;  Max  E.  Thompson,  Empire  District 
Electric  Co.,  JopUn;  R.  B.  Waynne,  Jr.,  Unl- 
versal  Match  Corp.,  9t.  Louis. 

Ohio:  Albert  J.  Ball,  Burndy  Corp..  Toledo; 
L.  E.  Blgler,  the  Aro  Corp..  Bryan;  W.  R. 
Boester,  Cooper-Bessemer  Corp..  Mount  Ver- 
non; E.  S.  Bohlln,  Carllng  Brewing  Co.,  Cleve- 
land; V.  C.  Borleff,  the  Yoder  Co..  Cleveland; 
Jack  B.  Bredt.  the  GUdden  Co.,  Cleveland; 
R.  D.  Buol,  the  Western  Automatic  Machine 
Screw  Co.,  Elyrla;  W.  F.  Carman,  Titanium 
Metals  Corp.  of  America.  Toronto;  M.  F. 
Crotty.  the  Randall  Co..  Cincinnati;  Malcom 
Dalsley.  Eaton  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cleveland; 
B.  B.  Deffenbaugh,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 


A  Co.,  Inc.,  CirclevUle,  Andraw  G.  Bgleeton, 
Detroit  Steel  Corp..  Portsmouth;  C.  O. 
Evans,  the  North  American  Coal  Cc«p, 
Cleveland;  P.  A.  Porsberg,  the  Ohio  Bell 
Telephone  Co.,  Cleveland;  R.  J.  Frank- 
lin, Fruehauf  TraUer  Co.,  Avon  Lake; 
D.  J.  Hobbs,  Mosler  Safe  Co..  Hamilton;  R.  V. 
Mens,  the  De  Vllblss  Co..  Toledo;  Robert  G. 
Montgomery,  Mount  Carmel  Hospital,  Co- 
lumbus; H.  G.  Mouser.  Capital  Finance  Corp., 
Columbus;  J.  H.  Peak,  the'  Pfaudler  Co., 
Elyrla;  R.  L.  Pflugner,  the  Wheelabrator 
Corp.,  Cincinnati;  P.  J.  Smith,  Jr..  OUn 
Mathleson  Chemical  Corp..  Hannibal;  Richard 
W.  Stltt,  Stoufler  Poods  Corp.,  Cleveland; 
R.  S.  Wagner,  the  Dayton  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Dayton;  Harold  H.  Wegman;  Champion  Pa- 
pers, Hamilton;  Harold  F.  Young,  Preformed 
Line  Products  Co.,  Cleveland. 

Wisconsin:  Roger  H.  Debenham,  Olsholt 
Machine  Co..  Madison;  Darrell  D.  Gust,  Dairy- 
land  Power  Cooperative,  LaCroeae;  D.  W. 
Harris,  A.  O.  Smith  Corp.,  Milwaukee. 

Western  States 

California:  Herman  Adcox.  Continental 
Airlines,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles;  J.  M.  Bennlng, 
Aeroepace  Corp.,  Loe  Angeles;  H.  D.  Burchett, 
Beech-Nut  Life  Savers,  Inc.,  San  Jose;  John 
C.  Denney.  Peterbllt  Motors  Co.,  Newark; 
P.  J.  Doherty,  United  States  Plywood  Corp., 
Redding;  J.  B.  Flock.  Lear  Slegler,  Inc.,  Ana- 
helm;  Paul  C.  Gordon,  ITT.  General  Con- 
trols. Inc.,  Glendale;  Charles  M.  Heath,  Kalaer 
St«el  Corp.,  Oakland;  Thotnaa  H.  Hemer, 
Hunt  Foods  &  Industrie*,  Inc.,  Fullerton; 
William  P.  Hopkins,' E.  B.  Wiggins,  Inc.,  Loa 
Angeles;  Gould  Hunter,  Watkins-Johnson 
Co..  Palo  Alto;  R.  M.  Jones.  Carnation  Co., 
Los  Angeles;  R.  M.  Koshland.  Levi  Strauss  it 
Co.,  San  Francisco;  W.  O.  McCarthy,  Herald 
Examiner.  Los  Angeles;  R.  J.  Mlchelettl,  DU- 
mond  ProperUes,  Inc..  San  Francisco;  Her- 
schel  A.  Phillips.  Rexall  Drug  &  Chemical  Co., 
Loe  Angeles;  E.  G.  Rlppler.  International 
Harvester  Co.,  San  Diego;  Donald  A.  StrauBs, 
Beckman  Instnmaents,  Inc.,  Fullerton;  T.  P. 
Sullivan,  Richfield  Oil  Corp.,  Los  Angeles; 
Allan  Tarmer,  the  Akron.  Loe  Angeles;  R.  C. 
Thumann,  Flbreboard  Paper  Products  Oorp. 
San  Francisco;  Emmett  P.  Ward.  Paramount 
Pictures  Corp.,  Hollywood:  C.  A.  Wooten,  Data 
Products  Corp.,  Culver  City. 

Colorado:  Russell  C.  Hargls,  Adolph  Coon 
Co..  Golden;  Daniel  P.  Looney.  Alexander 
Film  Co..  Colorado  Springs;  Hugh  Matlock, 
Climax  Molybdenum  Co.,  Climax. 

Nebraska :  Gerry  Whiting,  Northern  Natural 
Gas  Co.,  Omaha. 

Nevada:  J.  K.  Van  Busklrk,  Edgerton, 
Germeshausen  &  Grler.  Inc.,  Laa  Vegas. 

Oregon:  Richard  T.  Walker,  Tektronix, 
Inc..  Beaverton. 

Utah:  8.  R.  Carpenter.  First  Security  Corp.. 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Washington:  Rosooe  Boone,  the  Boeing  Co., 
Seattle;  Fred  Bradshaw,  Rayonler,  Inc., 
Hoqulam;  Earl  P.  Johnson,  Marshall  Field  it 
Co.,  Seattle;  J.  L.  Rondeau.  Puget  Sound 
Bridge  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Seattle;  Worth  M. 
Taylor.  Pacific  Northwest  Bell  Telephone  Co.. 
Seattle. 


Thk  Negbo  Aim  Tnxc  vn 

INTmODUCTION 

Title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
Is  now  In  effect.  It's  designed  to  insure  equal 
employment  opportunity  to  all  p>ersons  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  na- 
tional origin.  Its  principal  provisions  for 
employers  are  those  which  make  it  unlawful 
to  fail  or  refuse  to  hire,  or  to  discharge  or 
otherwise  discriminate  against,  any  Indi- 
vidual with  respect  to  compensation,  terms, 
conditions,  or  privileges  of  employment  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national 
origin. 

Shortly  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  (July  2.  l^egf.^  the  editors 
of  Bureau  of  National  Affairs  SeSited  to  send 
a  questionnaire  to  personnel  IndtU^dustrlal 
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relations  executives  who  make  up  BNA's  p«r- 
aonnel  policies  forum  to  find  out  the  prac- 
tices m  their  companies  regarding  the  re- 
cruitment, selection,  placement,  training, 
and  development  of  but  one  of  the  minority 
groups,  specifically,  Negroes.  The  Informa- 
tion that  follows  Is  based  on  replies  received 
from  140  executives  on  the  forum.  In  the 
survey,  first  In  the  1965  series,  "larger"  com- 
pany refers  to  one  with  over  1.000  employees; 
"smaller"  company,  to  one  with  1,000  or  fewer 
employees. 

Negroee  are  employed  on  a  full-time  basis 
In  practically  all  forum  companies.  A  much 
higher  percentage  of  them,  however,  employ 
male  Negroes  than  female  Negroes:  this  U 
especially  true  In  smaller  companies,  where 
over  9  In  10  of  them  employ  Negro  males, 
and  less  than  half  employ  female  Negroes. 

What  types  of  Jobs  are  being  held  by 
Negroes  in  forum  companies?  They  hold 
down  blue-collar  Jobs  In  94  percent  of  the 
companies,  white-collar  Jobs  In  Just  over  7  In 
10  companies.  A  third  of  the  companies  have 
N>er'-K's  emp'.oved  a.s  foremen  or  first  line 
supervisors  and  nearly  the  same  percentage 
have  them  working  in  middle  management 
or  executive  p>06Ulons  Negroes  are  employed 
In  scientific,  professional,  or  technical  posi- 
tions In  exactly  two  In  five  forum  com- 
panies. 

The  percentage  of  Negroes  In  the  work 
force  Is  less  than  many  would  expect.  When 
asked  what  percentage  of  their  companies' 
total  work  force  Is  Negro,  a  sizable  majority 
(58  percent)  reported  that  It  was  3.9  percent 
or  less  Nearly  3  In  10  executives,  however, 
reported  the  figure  at  9  percent  or  more. 

Has  th-re  been  any  increase  In  the  number 
of  Negroes  In  forum  companies  since  the 
passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  .'Vcf  According 
to  over  3  In  5  executives  there  hasn't  been, 
but  many  who  reported  otherwise  were  quick 
to  point  out  that  the  Increase  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  passage  of  the  law- 
Positive  steps  to  recruit  Negroes  reportedly 
are  belni;  taken  In  nearly  three-fourths  of 
forum  companies  The  principal  method 
used  by  these  firms  Is  contacting  Federal  and 
State  employment  services  for  Negro  help. 
The  only  other  methods  \ised  by  a  majority 
of  forum  companies  ore  to  seek  referrals  from 
Negro  employees  currently  on  the  payroll  and 
to  advertise  In  newiipapers  or  magazines  with 
a  high  Negro  circulation. 

Less  than  a  fourth  of  forum  companies 
have  been  approached  by  a  civil  rights  group 
to  hire  Negroes,  and  those  that  have  report 
very  "courteous"  or  "pleasant"  meetings. 

Other  highlights  of  the  survey  Include 
these: 

1.  Nearly  nine- tenths  of  panel  members 
whose  companies  aclminister  mental-ability 
tests  don't  agree  that  such  tests  are  unfair 
to  many  Negroes — as  has  been  claimed— be- 
cause they  are  based  on  cultural  and  educa- 
tional levels  that  some  Negroes  have  not  en- 
countered and  thus  underestimate  the  Ne- 
gro's learning  ability, 

2.  The  vast  majority  of  panel  members 
stated  that  no  special  steps  were  being  taken 
to  demonstrate  to  a  Negro  Job  applicant — 
any  more  than  any  other  job  applicant — 
that  he  was  refused  employment  simply  be- 
cause he  wasn  t  capable  of  doing  the  Job  or 
because  he  lacked  the  necessary  quaJlflca- 
tlons  for  doing  the  Job, 

3.  Very  few  companies  have  experienced 
problems  In  Integrating  Negroes  Into  certain 
occupations. 

4.  Just  a  handful  of  com.panles  are  making 
a  special  efTort  U:>  encourage  Negro  employee* 
t3  enroll  In  training  and  development  pro- 
grams. 

'  Norr — The  first  questionnaire  sent  to 
panel  members  in  1965  concerned  the  train- 
ing of  P.rst-line  supervisors  and  wUl  be  pub- 
lished shortly.    Because  of  the  importanoe  of 


the  Civil  Rights  Act  to  many  executives.  It 
was   decided   to   publish  this  survey  first. 

coMPOsmoN  or  work  iobc« 
What  percentage  of  forum  companies  em- 
ploy Negro  workers?  Male  Negro  workers? 
Female  Negro  workers?  What  types  of  Jobs 
are  held  by  Negroes  In  these  companies? 
What  percentage  of  the  total  work  force  Is 
Negro?  Has  the  number  of  Negro  employees 
Increased  since  the  enactment  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act?  These  and  other  questions  were 
put  to  members  of  the  panel  to  find  out  the 
status  of  Negroes  in  these  companies  today. 
The  data  that  follow  summarize  the  re- 
sponses. 

Negroes  employed:  Male  and  female 
Almost  all  forum  companies — 98  percent 
of  the  larger  and  92  percent  of  the  smaller 
ones — employ  Negroes  on  a  full-time  basis. 
Prom  a  sex  standpoint,  however,  a  much 
greater  percentage  of  forum  companies  em- 
ploy male  Negroes.  Males  of  this  minority 
group  are  full-time  employees  In  95  percent 
of  the  companies,  females  In  70  percent. 
However,  while  83  percent  of  the  larger  com- 
panies have  female  Negroes  on  their  payrolls. 
Just  48  percent  of  the  smaller  ones  do. 

The    following    table    gives    a    percentage 

breakdown,  by  sex,  of  the  fwrim  companies 

that  employ  Negroes  on   a  full-time   basis: 

Employment  of  Negroes  by  sex 

[In  percent) 


w 

AU 
com- 
panies 

Larger 

Smaller 

96 

98 

92 

Employ  male  and  fcrnale 

H9 

26 

1 

81 

U 

2 

46 

Employ  male  Negroes 
onlv - 

Employ  female  Negroes 
only 

46 

Do  not  employ  Negroes 

4 

2 

8 

Most  panel  members  In  those  forum  com- 
panies that  do  not  employ  Negroes,  either 
male  or  female,  submitted  reasons  for  their 
companies'  practices.  Here's  what  they  had 
to  say: 

"We  are  located  In  Bryan,  the  county  seat 
of  Williams  County.  Ohio.  No  Negroes  live  In 
the  cotmty.  The  nonwhlte  minority  group 
averages  less  than  1  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation."— L.  E.  Blgler,  personnel  manager,  the 
Aro  Corp.,  Bryan,  Ohio. 

"Our  work  force  is  composed  presently  of 
all  white  employees.  Over  the  past  20  years 
we  have  had  only  one  colored  male  employee. 
This  man  retired  6  years  ago  because  of  age. 
Our  community  Is  all  white  with  the  excep- 
tion of  this  one  retired  Negro  employee.  Over 
the  past  years  we  have  had  three  Job  appli- 
cations from  Negroes,  and  they  were  not 
qualified  to  do  the  work  we  had  to  offer." — 
R.  H.  Tenley,  personnel  manager,  Penberthy 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Prophetstown,  111. 

One  executive  whose  company  doesn't  em- 
ploy Negroes  replied  that  there  were  no  Negro 
residents  or  workers  In  the  commtinlty.  He 
added,  however,  that  the  company  recently 
published  a  statement  of  policy  with  ref- 
erence to  no  discrimination  because  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin,  and 
that  he  believed  that  a  "qualified  Negro  ap- 
plicant, who  met  the  company's  hiring  stand- 
ards. Including  tests  when  applicable,  would 
be  accepted  by  the  employees  on  the  same 
basis  as  any  other  newly  assigned  employee." 

Another  executive  whose  company  doesn't 
have  a  Negro  on  the  payroll  at  the  present 
time  makes  this  comment: 

"Our  experience  In  hiring  Negroes,  though 
limited,  has  been  good.  For  Instance,  F.  A. 
was  hired  as  an  assembler  learner,  became  a 


welding  utility  man,  and  then  a  drill  press 
operator.  He  was  with  the  company  for  2% 
years,  but  was  laid  oft  because  of  lack  of 
work.  We  tried  to  rehire  him,  but  he  was 
working  elsewhere. 

"T.  M.  came  to  work  as  a  drill  press  op- 
erator and  was  promoted  to  a  turret  lathe 
operator.  After  4  years  with  us,  he  entered 
the  Navy.  A  good  man  In  electronics.  After 
his  Navy  discharge  he  applied  for  rehire.  I 
covmseled  him  at  great  length,  encouraging 
him  to  enter  the  electronics  field.  This  he 
did  and  Is  doing  well. 

"J.  P.  was  hired  as  a  finish  cleaner  and 
rose  to  the  top  drill  press  classification  in  3 
years.  He  quit  to  accept  a  Job  in  Washington, 
DC,  His  problem — no  social  life  In  Brad- 
ford, Pa.,  for  him. 

"These  men  were  all  good  employees,  but 
J.  P.  was  tops.  We  have  few  Negroes  In  the 
community.  The  latest  census  shows  75  In 
McKean  County." — Thom  Williams,  manager 
of  personnel.  Bovalrd  &  Seyfang  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Types  of  jobs  held  by  Negroes 
It's  one  thing  to  know  what  percentage  of 
forum  companies  employ  Negroes,  but  we 
also  wanted  to  find  out  what  types  of  Jobs 
are  being  held  by  Negroes  In  these  companies. 
To  this  end,  executives  on  the  Panel  whose 
companies  employ  Negroes  were  asked  If 
members  of  this  minority  group  were  work- 
ing (1)  In  blue-collar  Jobs;  (2)  in  white- 
collar  Jobs;  (3)  as  foremen  or  first-line  su- 
pervisors; (4)  In  middle-management  posi- 
tions: (5)  In  executive  positions;  (6)  m 
scientific,  technical,  or  professional  positions; 
(7)  as  salesmen;  (8)  as  clerks  In  the  employ- 
ment office;  and  (9)  as  recruiters. 

Replies  from  respondents  whose  companies 
employ  Negroes  showed  that  well  over  9  In 
10  forum  companies  (91  percent  of  the  larger 
and  all  of  the  smaller  ones)  have  Negroes 
In  blue-collar  Jobs  on  their  payrolls.  In  the 
white-collar  field,  however,  the  situation  la 
quite  different,  especially  In  the  smallef  com- 
panies. To  illustrate.  Just  about  the  same 
percentage  of  larger  companies  that  employ 
Negroes  In  blue-collar  Jobs  have  Negroes  In 
white-collar  Jobs.  In  contrast.  Just  37  per- 
cent of  the  smaller  forum  companies  have 
Negroes  working  in  white-collar  positions. 

Following  is  a  table  which  gives  a  per- 
centage breakdown  of  forum  companies  that 
employ  Negroes  In  blue-collar  and  whlte- 
oollar  Jobs.  It  also  shows  the  percentage 
of  companies  that  employ  Negroes  as  fore- 
men or  first-line  supervisors,  In  middle-man- 
agement positions,  in  executive  positions,  as 
salesmen,  as  clerks  In  the  employment  ofDce, 
as  recruiters,  and  in  scientific,  technical,  or 
professional  positions: 

Types  of  jobs  held  by  Negroes 
[In  percent) 
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Blue  collar 

■White  collar 

Foremen  or  Ist-Une  super- 
visors  - 

Middle  management 

Executive - - 

Scientific,  technical,  or  pro- 
fessional  , 

Salesmen 

Clerks  In  employment  offloe.. 

Recruiters 


AU 
com- 
panies 


Larger 


Smsller 


04 

91 

72 

89 

33 

44 

22 

28 

8 

U 

40 

47 

M 

25 

14 

20 

8 

13 

100 
37 

13 
9 
3 

25 
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Percentage  of  Negroes  in  work  force 
A  sizable  majority  of  executives  (58  per- 
cent), when  asked  what  percentage  of  th^ 
company's  total  work  force  Is  Negro,  repliea 
that  It  was  less  than  4  percent.  However,  n 
percent  (a  fifth  of  those  with  larger  com- 
panles  and  39  percent  of  those  with  smaller 
ones)  responded  by  saying  at  at  least  i 
in    10   of    their   company's    employees  is 


Negro.  Following  Is  a  brecJcdown  of  the  per- 
centage of  Negroes  In  the  work  force  as  re- 
ported by  panel  members: 

percentage  of  Negroes  in  toork  force 


Less  tlrnn  1  percent. 

l.Oto  1.9  percent... 

0  to  2.9  percent — 

3.0  to  8.9  percent 

4.0  to  4.9  percent 

6.0to5.9p<Tcent... 
e.Oto  6.9  percent... 
7.0to  7.9  percent... 
8.0  to  8.9  percent... 

9.0  to  9.9  percent 

10  percent 

Over  10  percent 


AU 
com- 
panies 


7 

18 

20 

15 

6 

7 

1 


1 

11 
16 


Larger 


8 

IS 

20 

16 

9 

9 


4 
16 


SmaUer 


6 
13 
20 
13 


3 
23 
16 


Of  those  executives  who  replied  that  the 
percentage  of  Negroes  In  their  company  Is 
over  10  percent,  two  reported  that  It  was 
12  percent  and  two  said  15  percent.  Other 
percentages  mentioned  by  executives  were 
the  following:  10  to  12.  11,  13.  14,  12-16,  16. 
17,  18,  25,  and  33  %• 

Highest  job  held  by  a  Negro 

As  a  corollary  to  the  last  Inquiry,  execu- 
tives on  the  panel  were  asked  to  name  the 
highest  Job  held  by  a  Negro  in  their  com- 
pany. For  convenience,  we  have  grouped 
the  many  Job  titles  listed  in  the  responses 
under  a  few  broad  categories.  These,  and 
the  percentage  of  companies  that  report  the 
employment  of  at  least  one  Negro  In  each 
category,  appear  below.  Job  titles  typical 
of  each  category  also  are  shown. 

Unskilled  (13  percent — 5  percent  of  the 
larger  companies  and  29  percent  of  the 
smaller  ones) :  Enamel  sprayer;  lead  Janitor; 
truck  driver;  comb  tender;  pre-press  worker; 
mill  operator;  chemical  operator. 

Semiskilled  (3  percent)  :  Rolling  mUl  op- 
erator: machine  operator. 

Skilled  (9  percent)  :  Machinist;  tool  and 
die  maker;  electrician;  press  operator;  welder; 
color  maker. 

Clerical  (11  percent) :  General  clerk;  senior 
cashier;  production  control  clerk;  secretary; 
production  control  expediter;  staff  assistant; 
messenger-driver;  shipper  and  receiver  in 
charge:  department  clerk. 

Sales  (2  percent — 3  percent  of  the  larger 
companies,  none  of  the  smaller  ones) :  Sales 
clerks,  salesman. 

Professional  (18  percent — 21  percent  of  the 
larger  companies,  13  percent  of  the  smaller 
ones) :  Engineer;  design  engineer;  process  en- 
gineer; chemist;  senior  editor;  auditor;  pilot; 
supervisory  engineer;  attorney;  accountant; 
registered  nurse;  head  nurse;  scientist. 

Technical  (10  percent)  :  Engineering 
draftsman;  drafting  technician;  Inventory 
analyst;  systems  analyst;  marketing  coordi- 
nator; market  researcher;  lab  technician; 
electronics  technician. 

Foreman  and  assistant  foremen  (13  per- 
cent— 18  percent  of  the  larger  companies.  3 
percent  of  the  smaller  ones) . 

Managerial  (18  percent — 21  percent  of  the 
larger  companies,  13  percent  of  the  smaller 
ones) :  Assistant  divisional  manager;  mtin- 
ager-research;  Industrial  relations  assistant; 
store  manager;  laboratory  director;  execu- 
tive; unit  personnel  administrator;  research 
section  head;  assistant  data  servicing  man- 
ager; plant  supervisor;  director  of  industrial 
relations;  buyer;  sales  supervisor. 

Management  trainees  (2  percent — 3  per- 
cent of  the  larger  companies,  no  smaller 
ones) . 

Unclassified  (5  percent)  (Job  duties  not 
specified  with  sufficient  clarity  to  permit 
classification) :  group  leader;  "skilled  ma- 
chine operator." 

Negro  employment  since  the  Civil  Rights  Act 

In  order  to  find  out  what  effect,  If  any, 

the  Civil  Rights  Act  had  on  Negro  employ- 
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ment,  panel  members  were  asked  ttils  ques- 
tion: "Since  the  enactment  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  In  1964,  has  the  number  of  Negro 
employees  Increased  In  your  company?" 

According  to  slightly  more  than  three- 
fifths  of  the  executives,  there  hasn't  been  any 
Increase  In  the  employment  of  Negroes  since 
the  passage  of  the  law.  This  reply  was  given 
by  54  percent  of  the  executives  with  larger 
companies  and  76  percent  of  those  with 
smaller  ones.  All  of  the  remaining  execu- 
tives reported  that  there  are  more  Negroes 
on  their  payrolls,  but  a  few  of  them  were 
quick  to  point  out  that  the  Increase  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  new  law.  As  one 
executive  phrased  It:  "The  Increase  Is  due 
to  participation  in  plans  for  progress,  and 
not  legislation." 

Those  panel  members  In  forum  companies 
m  which  the  number  of  Negroes  had  In- 
creased since  the  Civil  Rights  Act  was  passed 
further  were  asked  to  give  the  percentage 
Increase.  Here's  a  summary  of  their  replies: 
Just  under  3  in  10  of  these  executives  an- 
swered that  the  Increase  was  small.  Insig- 
nificant, minimal,  or  the  like;  a  flith  re- 
ported the  Increase  as  1  percent  or  less;  12 
percent  set  the  Increase  somewhere  between 
1.1  and  2  percent;  16  percent  reported  In- 
creases between  2.1  and  6  percent;  while 
virtually  all  of  the  remaining  executives  re- 
ported the  Increase  as  over  5  percent.  The 
executives  in  the  last  category  gave  these 
percentages:  8  to  10  percent.  10  percent.  20 
percent,  and  25  percent.  One  executive.  It 
should  be  noted,  replied  that  his  company 
had  no  Negro  employee  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

RECBtnTMENT    OF    NEGROES 

There's  been  a  lot  of  talk  recently  concern- 
ing the  difficulty  In  recruiting  Negroes. 
Some  companies  have  said  that  they  haven't 
encountered  any  problem  in  finding  quali- 
fied Negro  employees.  Others  explain  that 
their  company  hires  on  the  basis  of  merit 
alone  and  without  regard  to  an  individual's 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin,  but  that 
the  company  has  been  faced  with  a  problem 
of  finding  quaUfied  Negroes.  Many  of  these 
companies  are  members  of  the  plans  for 
progress  program,  others  are  not. 

A  few  executives — whose  companies  have 
based  employment  strictly  on  merit — strongly 
object  to  the  Idea  of  going  out  and  finding 
quaUfied  Negroes,  because  this  approach, 
they  feel.  Is  giving  "preferential  treatment" 
to  the  Negro  popwtatlon.  One  of  these  execu- 
tives— whose  con^jany  Is  a  member  of  plans 
for  progress  but  which  did  not  agree  to  seek 
out  qualified  Negroes  as  did  other  such  com- 
panies— leveled  a  strong  Jab  at  BNA's  ques- 
tionnaire, while  expressing  other  viewpoints 
on  the  Negro  question.  Here's  what  he  had 
to  say : 

"With  all  due  respect  to  the  Bureau  of 
National  Affairs,  I  believe  that  this  Is  the 
most  poorly  conceived  questionnaire  that  I 
have  ever  seen  emanate  from  your  great 
Institution. 

"Initially,  the  purpose  of  title  vn  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  was  to  create  employment 
opportunities  on  the  basis  of  merit,  yet  many 
of  your  questions  are  ill-conceived  and  Imply 
preferential  treatment  for  Negroes  and  I, 
personally,  resent  this  approach  on  your  part 
very  much. 

"The  American  public  has  been  badly  mis- 
led; employers  have  been  duped;  and  our 
obligations  under  the  plans  for  progress  pro- 
gram is  to  employ,  as  we  have  for  many  years, 
on  the  basis  of  merit  only.  Currently,  many 
of  the  people  responsible  for  administering 
the  progress  under  title  VII  and  plans  for 
progress  are  interested  in  statistical  Im- 
provement In  the  percentages  of  Negroes  on 
their  pwyrolls.  I  must  say  that.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  percentage  of  Negroes  on  our  pay- 
roll will  probably  be  reduced  and  not  In- 
creased as  a  result  of  the  necessity  of  up- 
grading our  empl03rment  standards  to  keep 


abreast  of  technological  changes  occurring 
within  our  industry.  If  we  were  hiring  Ne- 
groes for  the  first  time,  obviously  our  statis- 
tics would  Improve,  but  I  resent  the  follow- 
ing and  predict  that  there  will  be  substan- 
tial opposition  to  these  points: 

"1.  Paying  a  premltim  salary  to  Negro  col- 
lege graduates  Just  for  the  sake  of  getting  a 
Negro  on  the  payroll. 

"2.  Seeking  out  Negroes  by  recruiting  at 
all-Negro  colleges. 

"3.  Seeking  out.  exclusively,  Negro  em- 
ployment sources  Just  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  Negroes  on  the  payroll. 

"4.  The  emphasis  on  culturally  deprived 
being  applicable  only  to  Negroes,  because  It 
Is  equally  applicable  to  culturally  deprived 
whites. 

"5.  The  lack  of  intestinal  fortitude  on  the 
part  of  businessmen  to  make  the  merit  em- 
plojrment  concept  a  reality  and  not  use  it 
for  the  purpose  of  preference  to  Negroes. 

"You  will  note  in  the  doctmaent  signed  by 
President  Johnson  and  our  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  that  we  did  not  agree 
to  seek  out  qualified  Negro  applicants  as 
did  many  companies,  since  we  feel  that  this 
is  contrary  to  the  American  way  of  life  and 
to  the  merit  employment  concept. 

"Again,  I  must  repeat  that  your  question- 
naire Is  'lotisy'  antf  only  misguides  an  al- 
ready naive  group  of  employers  who  yield  to 
Goveriunent  pressure  as  a  price  of  doing 
business."— John  R.  Hundley,  vice  president, 
industrial  relations.  Granite  City  Steel  Co., 
Granite  City.  111. 

A^ew  other  panel  members  voiced  their 
concern  in  this  manner: 

"I  believe  most  people  in  the  Northeast  re- 
spect the  Negroes'  rights  and  view  this  as  a 
moral  issue.  However.  Government  inter- 
ference and  pressure  to  get  more  Negroes 
employed  at  all  levels  regardless  of  quali- 
fications— the  so-called  afflrmati-ve  action  re- 
quired by  Executive  Order  10925 — has  caused 
some  apprehension  of  title  VII.  The  idea 
that  employers  will  be  pressured  Into  dis- 
criminating for  Negroes  Is  a  fear  that  I  sense 
among  groups  of  employees  and  applicants. 

"We  have  set  high,  but  not  unreasonable,  , 
employment  standards  and  uniformly  re- 
quire all  applicants  to  meastu'e  up  to  these 
standards.  This  helps  offset  the  fear  that 
Negroes  will  be  hired  because  of  pressure 
rather  than  qualification  and  it  makes  good 
business  sense  to  hire  the  best  qualified 
people  regardless  of  color.  I  believe  this  is 
basically  what  the  Negro  community  wants 
and  expects."— Gerald  C.  Burdlck,  director 
of  industrial  relations,  Mesta  Machine  Co.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

"We  have  not  made  any  special  efforts  to 
seek  out  Negro  applicants  any  more  than  we 
make  extra  efforts  to  seek  out  Mexicans, 
Jews,  Catholics,  Chinese,  or  what  have  you. 
Nor  do  we  discriminate  against  anyone  solely 
because  of  race,  religion,  etc.  We  have  ac- 
tively cooperated  with  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity, 
and  have  revised  written  policies  and  union 
contracts  to  specify  company  policy. 

"We  do  not  believe  special  considerations, 
specific  quotas,  or  reverse  discrimination  is 
the  answer.  If  the  qualifications  of  Negro 
applicants  are  comparable  to  whites,  they 
will  be  hired.  We  know  that  Increasing 
pressure  will  be  placed  on  us  to  hire  Negroes 
because  they  are  Negroes  and  not  because 
they  are  qualified.  The  answer  lies  with  the 
Negroes  themselves  to  pull  themselves  up  by 
their  bootstraps,  without  reliance  on  special 
Government  pressures. " — Herman  Harrow, 
director  of  Industrial  relations.  The  Welch 
Grape  Juice  Co.,  Inc.,  Westfleld.  N.Y. 

The  vast  majority  of  executives  dldnt 
condemn  the  questions  asked  by  BNA  on  Its 
questionnaire  and  didn't  score  Government 
"pressure"  or  "Interference,"  although  con- 
ceivably many  of  them  could  have  had 
thoughts  along  these  lines  but  didn't  go  out 
of  their  way  to  express  their  feelings.    Many 
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or  t.'ie  rej< por.de nts,  however,  did  say  that  they 
have  In  the  past,  and  will  continue,  to  hire 
without  regard  to  a  person's  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  orlgLn,  thus  In'.plylng  that 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  the  Executive  or- 
ders concerning  the  employment  of  Negroea 
weren't  necessary  In  the  arst  place. 

To  And  out  what  forum  companies  actu- 
ally are  doing  to  recruit  qualified  Negroes,  U 
anything,  these  questions  were  asked :  "Has 
your  company  taken  any  positive  steps  to  re- 
cruit qualified  Negroes,  and  If  so.  what  steps 
are  being  taken?"  "Has  your  company  taken 
any  steps  to  insure  that  private  employment 
agencies  aren't  being  discriminatory  In  their 
referrals''"  And  "Has  your  company  been 
approached  by  any  civil  rights  group  to  hire 
Negroes?"  The  answers  to  these  and  other 
questions  app>earlng  on  the  questionnaire, 
as  given  by  members  of  the  panel,  appear 
below 

Action  taken  to  recruit  Negroes 
Close  to  three  in  four  executives  on  the 
panel — T7  percent  of  those  with  larger  com- 
panies and  two-thirds  of  those  with  smaller 
ones — reported  that  their  company  takes 
positive  stepe  to  recruit  qualified  Negroes. 
How  do  they  go  about  It?  The  principal 
method,  according  to  over  four  In  five  of 
these  panel  members.  Is  by  contacting  Fed- 
eral and  State  employment  services  for  Ne- 
gro help  The  next  n-.ost  widely  used  method 
U  to  seek  referrai.s  from  Negro  workers  cur- 
rently employed  by  the  company.  The  only 
other  method  used  by  a  nitijorlty  of  forum 
companies  la  to  seek  referra;s  from  such  or- 
ganisations as  the  tiKACV.  CORE,  and  the 
Urban  league,  which  \a  the  practice  In  Just 
over  three-arths  of  fonun  companies.  How- 
ever. gUghtiy  more  than  one  in  eight  of 
these  executives  reported  that  his  company 
■ought  referrals  only  from  the  Urban  League. 
Other  methods  used  by  .it  least  one  in  five 
forum  companies  in  which  positive  steps  are 
taken  to  recruit  quallfled  Ne^froes  are  to  place 
advertisements  in  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines having  a  high  Negro  circulation  to  send 
recruiters  to  high  schools  and  colleges  with 
predominantly  Negro  student  bodiea,  and  to 
seek  referrals  from  Negro  clergymen. 

The  following  table  gives  a  percentage 
breakdown  of  the  methods  used  by  forum 
companies  to  recruit  qualified  Negro  help: 

Methods  used  to  recruit  qualified  Negroes 
(In  percent] 


AU 
eom- 
psnles 

Larger 

Smaller 

Making  contact  with  Federal 
»nd  State  employment  serv- 
iM« 

Seeking  referrals  from  Nejtro 
worker?  currently  employed 
by  the  company 

Seeking  retamls  from  such  or- 
nniutiontas  the  NAACP, 
CORK,  and  Vrban  Lwigue. 

Advertising  in  npwsnapem  or 
msgaiines  with  a  high  .Ne- 
gro circulation 

SeiDdiiig    recruiters   to   high 
schools   and   colleges   with 
predominantly  Negro  stu- 
dOTii  bodies 

83 
78 
62 
45 

t3 

22 
22 

86 
76 
78 
61 

4S 

29 
24 

75 
85 

25 
30 

10 

Seeking  referrals  from  Negro 
dergymen 

5 

Other 

lA 

Among  the  "other"  methods  used  by  fonun 
compaiues  to  recruit  ^uailfled  Negroes  are 
the  following  contacting  local  mayor's  panel 
on  equal  employment  opportunity;  contact- 
ing o:her  companies  for  Negro  help;  con- 
t.icr:::g  influential  Negro  business  and  com- 
munity ieaders,  seeking  referrals  from  the 
Youth  Oppv>rtunlty  Board,  parliclpaun^  In 
and  using  '.he  National  Urban  League  Skills 
Bank,  interviewing  Negro  applicants  at  times 
when  the  company  is  not  hu-iag.  so  as  to 
have    applications    on    file    when    posltlozu 


open:  placing  "Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity" on  all  advertisements;  and  by  par- 
ticipating In  the  Cleveland  occupational 
planning  program  and  the  Seattle  Job  Pair. 

To  Illustrate,  In  detail,  what  certain  forum 
companies  have  done  to  seek  out  quallfled 
Negro  employees,  here  are  a  few  comments 
from  panel  members  in  these  companies : 

"We  originally  had  no  Negroes.  With  the 
advent  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  we  hired  some 
Negroes.  We  have  an  overall  total  of  five, 
four  of  whom  are  in  production  and  one  In 
the  accounting  office. 

•We  started  out  by  writing  letters  to  all 
agencies  that  we  contact  or  use  In  securing 
employees,  outlining  our  policies  In  such 
matters,  and  calling  on  the  local  State  em- 
ployment office,  local  business  school,  cbalr- 
Qian  of  the  mayor's  panel  on  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities,  principal  of  the  local 
Negro  high  school  (the  schools  are  inte- 
grated), the  president  of  the  local  State 
vocaUonal  school  (a  Negro  institution  which 
has  some  white  students) .  Letters  also  were 
written  to  the  NAACP,  and  Urban  League 
groups  outlining  our  policies.  Notwith- 
standing any  of  the  above,  there  has  been  no 
appreciable  number  of  Negro  applicants." 
James  Jennings,  personnel  manager,  Modine 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Paducah,  Ky. 

"We  have  invited  representatives  of  various 
Negro  groups  such  as  HARTU  (Harlem  Youth 
Action  project)  smd  discussed  the  problem 
of  attracting  skilled  Negroes.  For  example, 
of  the  himdreds  of  industrial  engineers, 
skilled  trades — screw  machine  ofjerators,  tool- 
makers,  boring  mill  hands,  draftsmen — we 
can  count  on  one  hand  the  number  of  Negro 
applicants.  Negro  leaders  acknowledge  that 
their  people  simply  do  not  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  learn  such  skills  and 
trades — even  though  the  schools  are  open  to 
all  and  In  most  instances  are  free  of  charge. 
We  encouraged  the  leaders  to  send  Ukely 
trainee  prospects  to  be  interviewed  for  the 
few  training  programs  we  have.  They  sent 
one  candidate  who  we  placed  in  a  clerical  po- 
sition, which  offers  a  good  opportimlty  for 
advancement."  Robert  O,  Wfchtler,  man- 
ager of  Industrial  relations,  Neptune  Meter 
Co.,  Long  Island  City.  N,Y. 

"All  plant  personnel  managers  and  plant 
department  heads  with  personnel  responsibil- 
ities were  Informed  orally  in  November  1963 
of  otir  policy  on  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity. (The  poUcy  is  to  provide  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  all  persons  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed,  col»r,  or  national  ori- 
gin.) This  same  policy  al«o  was  sent  at  that 
time  to  all  other  managers  and  department 
heads  in  the  company. 

"The  plant  managers  and  department 
heads  at  all  plants  were  informed  in  special 
meetings  personally  by  the  vice  president,  or- 
ganization and  personnel  division,  or  one  of 
his  representative  (in  April  1964)  that  It  was 
not  only  their  responsibility  to  see  that  no 
discrimination  against  minority  members  oc- 
curred in  their  plants,  but  that  they  were 
specifically  to  seek  out  quallfled  colored  peo- 
ple and  employ  them  until  a  slgnlflcant  per- 
centage was  working  successfully  in  thrtr 
plants. 

"The  company's  policy  regarding  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  was  presented  to  all 
employees  In  the  employee  publication  In 
June  1964.  Almost  all  of  the  plants  with 
slgnlflcant  Negro  popiilations  in  the  com- 
munity have  now  been  Integrated  with  no 
unfotlunate  Incidents."  Larger  company  ex- 
ecutive. 

"Prior  to  1964,  there  were  no  Negroes  In  our 
employ.  We  have  never  found  it  necessary  to 
recruit  employees,  as  there  was  always  an 
abundant  supply  of  applicants  coming  in  un- 
solicited. Contrary  to  the  policy  of  many 
companies,  we  have  been  quite  successful  in 
employing  many  people  from  the  same  fam- 
ily. Hence,  many  of  oiu-  new  employees  have 
come   to   us  recommended   by  present  em- 


ployees. With  the  introduction  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  however,  we  were  somewhat  at  a 
loss  as  to  how  to  find  quallfled  Negro  help. 
We  decided  to  stay  with  our  present  policy 
of  hiring  only  from  applications,  but  took 
care  to  interview  all  Negro  applicants  who 
could  possibly  qualify.  There  were  very  few 
Negro  applicants  and  it  was  several  months 
before  we  were  able  to  hire  our  first  Negro. 
We  were  extremely  selective  in  hiring  him! 
as  this  employee  would  have  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  other  Negroes.  We  were  fortu- 
nate in  our  first  selection,  and  have  been 
able  to  Integrate  with  no  racial  problems  de- 
veloping. After  the  first  Negro  was  hired,  she 
was  able  to  refer  other  qualified  Negroes  to 
us,  and  we  now  have  seven  in  our  employ." 
Smaller  company  executive. 

"Prior  to  1964,  the  company  had  paid  'Up 
service'  to  integration  and  In  a  period  of  5 
years  had  only  hired  three  Negro  applicants. 
During  the  summer  of  1964,  the  personnel 
director  brought  this  to  the  president's  atten- 
tion. He  in  turn  brought  It  up  before  the 
board  ot  directors.  The  board  formally 
issued  an  employment  policy  that  there  shall 
be  no  discrimination  against  any  employee 
or  applicant  for  employment  by  reason  of 
race,  color,  sex,  religion,  or  national  origin. 
Meetings  were  then  held  with  both  the  ofBce 
and  shop  supervisM-s  and  with  the  union 
explaining  the  new  policy.  Prom  that  point 
on  quallfled  Negro  applicants  were  referred  to 
supervision  and,  as  a  result,  approximately 
40  Negroes  have  been  hired  in  the  last  8 
months.  Except  for  a  few  minor  cases,  the 
integration  has  been  successful." — Harold  P. 
Young,  Preformed  Line  Products.  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Use  of  private  employment  agencies 

Seventy-seven  percent  of  forum  companies 
(86  percent  of  larger  companies  and  62  per- 
cent of  smaller  ones)  use  private  employ- 
ment agencies  to  recruit  employees.  And 
three  in  four  of  these  companies,  according 
to  replies  from  panel  members,  take  some 
type  of  action  to  insure  that  the  agencies 
they  use  arent  being  discriminatory  In  their 
referrals. 

What  deflnlte  steps  are  taken?  Virtually 
all  forum  company  executives  stated  that  the 
agencies  are  Informed — mostly  In  writing,  but 
in  some  cases  orally — that  applicants  are  to 
be  considered  on  ability  alone,  that  their 
company  is  "an  equal  opportunity  em- 
ployer," that  applicants  are  to  be  referred 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin,  or  some  such  remark.  A  few 
of  these  companies  also  inform  their  agencies 
that  they  are  not  to  discrlnolnate  on  the 
basis  of  sex,  either. 

One  executive  stated  that  in  addition  to 
sending  a  letter  to  the  agencies  informing 
them  that  applicants  are  to  be  considered  on 
the  basis  of  ability  alone,  his  company  also 
makes  telephone  calls  to  the  agencies  to 
motivate  sp>ecial  effort  to  find  quallfled 
Negroes.  Another  executive  replied  that  his 
company  requires  a  compliance  statement  of 
those  agencies  which  are  used. 

One  smaller  company  executlvf,  who  said 
that  his  company  didnt  take  steps  to  insure 
that  employment  agencies  weren't  being  dis- 
criminatory, stated  that  a  local  ordinance 
prohibits  discrimination  by  employment 
agencies,  and  added  that  he  knows  "by  ex- 
perience that  the  agencies  used  do  not  dis- 
criminate." 

Contact  lyy  civil  rights  groups 
This  question  was  put  to  panel  members: 
"Has  your  company  been  approached  by  any 
civU  rights  group  to  hire  Negroes?"  Accord- 
ing to  the  replies,  many  of  their  compsmles 
have  been  apfjroached,  but  not  as  many  as 
might  have  been  expected.  Just  under  a 
fourth  of  the  panel  members  (35  percent  of 
those  with  larger  companies  and  9  percent 
of  those  with  smaller  companies)  said  that 
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tbelr  company  had  been  contacted  by  at  least 
one  civil  rights  group.  All  of  the  remaining 
companies  hadn't. 

Executives  in  those  forum  companies  that 
had  been  approached  by  certain  civil  rights 
organizations  then  were  asked  to  describe 
their  experiences.  Many  of  them  reported 
"courteous"  or  "pleasant"  meetings.  Here's 
what  they  had  to  say: 

"liocal  human  relations  council  met  with 
us  urging  additional  hlrlngs.  Very  pleasant 
meeting.  This  took  place  over  a  year  ago — 
no  contact  since.  They  were  told  that  we 
would  continue  to  hire  only  qualified  appli- 
cants."— K.  C.  Brown,  director  of  personnel, 
Channlng-Wolverlne  Cos.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

"Local  representatives  of  the  NAACP  dis- 
cussed our  situation  in  detail  and  requested 
us  to  hire  more  Negroes  whenever  possible. 
Approach  was  very  courteous.  We  explained 
our  policy  and  practice." — Daniel  J.  Hobbs, 
director  of  industrial  relations,  the  Mosler 
Safe  Co..  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

•Contacted  by  CORE,  NAACP,  and  special 
local  groups.  We  gave  them  information 
they  requested,  outlined  our  policy  and  Job 
requirements,  and  asked  them  to  refer  ap- 
plicants."— L.  C.  Alten,  staff  supervisor,  Ohio 
Bell  Telephone  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

"Approached  by  NAACP.  They  have  been 
very  understanding  and  have  not  flooded  us 
with  applicants.  We  told  them  our  standards 
are  high  for  all  Jobs,  consequently  .they  do 
their  own  screening." — W.  F.  Carman,  man- 
ager of  Industrial  relations.  Titanium  Metals 
Corp.  of  America,  Toronto,  Ohio. 

A  few  other  executives  on  the  panel  re- 
ported that  they  had  had  problems  in  dealing 
with  certain  civil  rights  groups  and  that 
these  problems,  for  the  most  part,  have  been 
resolved.    Here  are  their  comments : 

"A  civil  rights  group  demanded  that  we 
hire  a  large  number  of  Negroes  In  a  short 
period  of  time  with  the  threat  of  pickets. 
We  did  not  yield  and  they  did  not  picket." — 
Larger  company  executive. 

"The  SteubenvUle,  Ohio,  NAACP  alleged 
we  were  delinquent  In  employing  Negroes. 
This  was  resolved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Ohio  Civil  Rights  Commission." — Wayne  T. 
Brooks.  Wheeling  Steel  Corp.,  Wheeling. 
W.Va. 

'•We  were  approached  by  NAACP  and 
CORE.  NAACP  boycotted  company  products 
despite  labor  contract  provisions  which 
•pelled  out  seniority  rights  of  employees 
then  on  layoff." — E.  8.  Bohlln.  director  of  In- 
dustrial relations.  Carllng  Brewing  Co.. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

"In  the  summer  of  1964.  discrimination 
charge  was  filed  by  several  Negro  school- 
teachers alleging  failiu-e  to  Interview  for 
temporary  vacation  work.  The  charge  was 
denied  and  It  was  shown  that  we  had  done 
ao  hiring  or  Interviewing  at  the  time  of 
&Ileged  applications.  Settled  by  agreement 
to  give  these  Individual  teachers  preference 
In  1965." — Smaller  company  executive. 

Effective  sources  for  recruiting  Negroes 
Referrals  by  employees  and  contacts  with 
Federal  and  State  employment  services  are 
the  two  most  effective  sources  for  recruiting 
quallfled  Negroes,  according  to  nearly  two 
In  Ave  panel  members.  Of  those  who  men- 
tioned employee  referrals,  the  total  was  di- 
vided this  way:  14  percent  explained  that 
the  referrals  were  from  Negro  employees,  the 
feat  did  not  specify  the  race  of  the  employees 
who  made  the  referrals,  although  it  may  be 
assumed  that  in  some  Instances  the  refer- 
rals were  made  by  Negro  employees. 

Other  sources  specified  as  being  effective 
oy  panel  members,  mentioned  by  at  least  1 
In  10  of  these  executives,  were  contacts  with 
the  Urban  League  (no  respondent  mentioned 
the  NAACP  or  CORE) .  Negro  Job  applicants 
walking  in  off  the  streets,  and  recruiting  at 
colleges,  high  schools,  and  vocational  schools. 


Below  is  a  tabular  presentation  of  the 
most  effective  soiu'ces  for  recruiting  qualified 
Negroes  as  listed  by  panel  members: 

Most  effective  source  for  recruiting  qualified 

Negroes 

[In  percent] 


AU 
com- 
panies 

Larger 

Smaller 

Employee  referrals 

88 

27 

61 

By  Negro  employees 

Not  specified 

24 

10 
17 

22 
89 

Federal  aml.'or  State  employ- 
ment services 

88 
16 

15 

IS 
9 

5 

fi 
11 

38 
22 

16 

18 
8 

8 
14 

33 

Vrban  Lea^^e 

4 

Classified  uewsiiaper  adver- 
tlsenients..     _ 

Kecruitmg  at  high  schools, 
vocational  sdiools,  and  col- 
leges  

13 
4 

Walk-in  job  applicants 

Private  employment  agencies. 
Reoomraendatioiis    from    in- 
fluential   community    and 
busiutss  leaders 

13 

ther 

4 

Included  in  the  "other"  category  are  the 
following:  retraining  centers,  job  clinics, 
community-sponsored  workshops,  yovir  op- 
portunity board,  plans  for  action  in  chang- 
ing times,  and  the  clergy.  Two  respondents 
listed  In  this  category  explained  that  they 
haven't  found  an  effective  source,  while  one 
made  this  comment: 

••We  are  oppKised  to  recruiting  Negroes  and 
object  to  this  question.  It  Implies  prefer- 
ential employment.  We  engage  In  merit  em- 
ployment and  do  not  seek  out  any  particular 
group  of  people."  John  R.  Hundley,  vice 
president  Industrial  relations,  Granite  City 
Steel  Co.,  Granite  City,  111. 

SELECTION    AND    PLACEMENT    OF   NEGROES 

The  material  that  follows  covers  a  few  key 
questions  In  the  selection  and  placement  of 
Negroes.  In  brief,  this  section  shows  that 
( 1 1  nearly  9  in  10  panel  members  whose 
comf>anles  administer  mental-ability  tests  do 
not  buy  the  Idea  that  such  tests  are  unfair 
to  many  Negroes  (as  has  been  claimed)  as 
based  on  cultural  and  educational  levels  that 
some  Negroes  have  not  encountered  and  as 
thus  underestimating  the  Negro's  learning 
ability;  (2)  panel  members  can  see  no  par- 
ticular reason  for  treating  Negroes  any  dif- 
ferently from  other  Job  applicants  when  In- 
forming them  that  they  lack  the  necessary 
qualifications  to  perform  the  job;  and  (3) 
there  are  very  few  problems  encountered  in 
integrating  Negroes  into  certain  occupations. 

Administration  of  mental-ability  tests 

At  least  some  job  applicants  are  given 
mental-ability  tests  In  74  percent  of  forum 
companies — 77  percent  of  the  larger  com- 
panies and  68  percent  of  the  smaller  ones. 

Executives  In  those  companies  that  give 
such  tests  to  prospective  employees  were 
asked  this  question:  "Do  you  believe — as  has 
been  claimed — that  such  tests  are  unfair  to 
many  Negroes  because  they  are  based  on  cul- 
tural and  educational  levels  that  some 
Negroes  have  not  encountered,  and  thus 
underestimate  the  Negro's  learning  ability?" 
Just  1  In  8  of  the  panel  members  an- 
swered affirmatively,  and  virtually  all  of  the 
rest  gave  a  negative  reply.  A  few  of  the  ex- 
ecutives didn't  answer  either  "yes"  or  "no." 
but  gave  answers  such  as  the  following:  "If 
such  tests  are  validated  against  performance, 
their  use  is  justified :"  "This  Is  a  distinct 
pos=lb!l!ty:"  and  "This  may  be  true,  however, 
you  must  have  some  sort  of  yardstick  to 
mea'jure  ability  if  you  are  to  consider  the  best 
applicant." 

One  executive  who  answered  neither  way, 
gave  this  reply:  "Since  we  require  a  high 
school  diploma,  the  use  of  a  verbal-type  test 


for  mental  capacity  pre«ented  us  particular 
problems;  occasional  'doublechecks'  with 
a  nonverbal  test  usually  correlated  welL 
However,  we  observed  a  remarkable  tendency 
of  Negro  applicants  to  score  low  on  a  me- 
chanical aptitude  test  which  was  nonverbal." 

Respondents  who  answered  that  montal- 
ablUty  tests  are  unfair  to  Negroes  for  th« 
reaeons  cited  were  asked  to  explain  why. 
Here's  what  these  executives  said: 

•'The  validity  of  these  tests  undoubtedly 
is  established  on  the  basis  of  the  society 
group  over  which  they  §re  spread." — ^Larger 
company  executive. 

••On  the  Wunderllch  many  Negroes  fall 
spelling  because  of  lack  of  exposure  to  word 
meaning,  but  the  same  applies  to  culturally 
deprived  Whites." — John  R.  Hundley,  vice 
president,  industrial  relations,  Granite  City 
Steel  Co..  Granite  City.  111. 

"Many  Negroes  come  from  culturally  de- 
prived environments.  We  relax  our  stand- 
ards somewhat.  Also  some  Negroes  have 
heard  they  have  trouble  with  tests  so  they 
get  tense  and  have  trouble." — Larger  com- 
pany executive. 

'•In  some  parts  of  the  country,  such  tests 
are  unfair." — Larger  company  executive. 

"I  believe  that  this  is  true  of  some  tests, 
but  not  all." — Smaller  company  executive. 

Panel  members  who  replied  that  such  testa 
are  not  unfair  to  the  Negro  population  gave 
a  wide  variety  of  replies.  Including  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"This  might  be  a  problem  with  other  than 
local  Negroes.  Educational  facilities  here, 
however,  seem  to  be  about  on  a  par  as  those 
for  whites."— N.  P.  Goodrich,  Industrial  re- 
lations manager,  American  Hoist  &  Derrick 
Co.,  St.  Patil,  Minn. 

"Each  person,  regardless  of  color,  must  rely 
on  his  own  Individual  abilities.  To  change 
the  standards  for  some  would  result  In  con- 
fusion for  all." — Daniel  J.  Hobbs,  director  of 
Industrial  relations,  the  Mosler  Safe  Co., 
Hamilton.  Ohio. 

"We  fashion  our  tests  to  deal  equitably 
with  the  Individual's  qfuallficatlons  regard- 
less of  race." — Larger  company  executive. 

"We  believe  that  a  greater  percentage  of 
Negroes  fall  these  tests  than  do  whites  and 
that  the  reasons  are  primarily  because  of 
differences  In  culture  and  motivation.  We 
believe,  however,  that  these  differences  are 
Important  In  Job  success." — Larger  company 
executive. 

"Negroes  tested  by  us  have  done  well,  and 
were  hired  to  fill  skilled  Jobs." — Thom  Wil- 
liams, manager  of  personnel.  Bovalrd  St  Sey- 
fang  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bradford.  Pa. 

"Negroes  have  scored  as  well  as  any  other 
race." — Pred  Lewis,  personnel  director.  Union 
Mills  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  Hoiie,  Pa. 

"We  use  aptitude  tests  made  up  primarily 
of  questions  designed,  through  simplification, 
to  determine  how  rapidly  and  accurately  the 
applicant  thinks,  rather  than  how  much 
knowledge  he  has." — Larger  company  execu- 
tl've. 

Turning  down  Negro  appllcunts 
In  devising  the  questionnaire.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  some  Negrcr  applicants  who  failed 
to  meet  the  qualifications  for  a  particular  Job 
would  charge  that  the  company  was  being 
discriminatory  in  its  hiring  procedures. 
What  we  wanted  to  know  was  If  any  sp>ecla] 
steps  were  being  taken,  or  under  considera- 
tion, to  demonstrate  to  a  Negro  job  appli- 
cant that  he  was  refused  employment  simply 
because  he  wasn't  capable  of  doing  the  Job 
or  because  he  lacked  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions for  doing  the  Job. 

According  to  the  vast  majority  of  panel 
members,  no  special  procedure  Is  taken  or 
under  consideration.  Virtually  all  the  execu- 
tives explained  the  company's  position  as 
did  the  following  panel  member  who  stated: 
"A  Negro  Job  applicant  will  be  given  the  same 
explanation  as  all  other  applicants  who  fall 
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to  meet  the  requirements,  and  that  la  that 
they  h.ive  not  met  the  minimum  requlre- 
mert.s  e«t-HbU.-hed  by  the  company  or  they 
do  not  have  the  required  qualifications  for 
the  jo'o  " 

A  fe*'  expciif.ve<!  however,  explained  that 
certain  steps  were  being  taken  to  demon- 
strat*  to  Negroes  that  they  were  turned  down 
only  because  they  weren't  qualified.  Accord- 
ing to  one  executive,  his  company  Is  showing 
them  the  results  of  the  tests  that  are  given 
'■o  both  whites  and  Negroes:  another  stated 
that  the  company  frankly  discusses  with 
Negroes  their  aptitude  and  experience  a« 
compared  with  Job  requirements  and  avail- 
able applicants:  still  another  replied  that  the 
company  conducts  "skillful"  Interviews. 

IntcffTation    problems    encountered 

Very  few  forum  companies  have  experi- 
enced problems  in  integrating  Negroes  Into 
certain  occupations,  replies  from  panel  mem- 
bers Indicate  When  asked  If  problems  were 
encountered  along  these  lines,  just  8  percent 
of  the  executives  answered  "Yes" — a  tenth 
of  thoee  with  larger  companies  and  6  per- 
cent of  those  with  smaller  ones — and  all  of 
the  rest  said  "No." 

Those  executives  who  were  faced  with 
problems  of  this  nature  were  requested  to 
Illustrate  the  various  problems  they  had  and 
then  to  explain  how  the  company  handled 
the  situation.     Their  replies  follow: 

"In  departments  where  no  Negroes  were 
employed  there  has  been  apprehension  but 
no  incident  of  any  slgniflcance.  Most  em- 
ployees believe  It  better  to  hire  qualified 
Negroes  than  to  be  pressured  Into  hiring  un- 
qualified Negroes  becavise  of  Government  or 
group  pressure  "—Oerald  C.  Burdlck.  direc- 
tor of  industrial  relations.  Mesta  Machine 
Co.,  Pltuburgh.  Pa. 

"At  the  clerical  level,  too  many  Negroes  In 
one  area  often  causes  white  versus  black 
cliques." — Larger  company   executive. 

"Only  in  verv  early  efTorts  years  ago.  Some 
Krc  Vip  resistance  was  encountered,  which 
f;Kled  after  Neijroes  actually  came  on  the  Job. 
Firm  management  stand  is  essential  to  suc- 
■"^-ss  '^L  C  Alten,  staff  supervisor,  Ohio 
Bel;  Telephone  Co..  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

In  office  Although  e.Tcrts  were  made  to 
Insure  acceptance,  the  Negro  girls  were  not 
willing  to  go  the  needed  halfway  but,  ln-\ 
stead,  after  Introductions  and  Invitations  to 
coffee  break.?  they  grouped  by  themselves. 
Further  efTorts  by  responsible  girls  were  of 
no   avail." — Smaller   company   executive. 

A  couple  of  excctitives  whose  companies 
have  encountered  problems  In  Integrating 
Negro  emplovees  Into  certain  occupations 
offer  advice  on  how  to  avoid  the  occurrence 
'.  f  future  incidents  They  explain  their  com- 
panies' practices  this  way: 

We  .''It  clown  with  the  group  Involved  and 
explain  that  a  n^w  Negro  employee  has  been 
hired  We  ask  for  the  group's  cooperation 
and  anv  suggestions  they  may  have  that  will 
help  make  this  emplovee  feel  accepted." — 
J  H  Peak,  Industrial  relations  manager, 
Pflnuder  Permutlt,  Inc  .  Elyrta.  Ohio. 

We  had  to  overcome  traditional  southern 
thinking  Before  placing  the  first  Negro  In 
a  position  o*^her  than  custodial,  we  dLicussed 
the  situation  with  supervision  to  anticipate 
particular  questions  and  problems.  Then 
we  held  a  meeting  with  employees  of  that 
department  explaining  that  we — from  a 
practical  and  job  security  viewpoint — had 
no  choice  If  we  were  to  continue  to  enjoy 
Oovernment  contracts,  .\fter  placing  the 
first  Neero  in  a  production  job.  the  obvious 
resentment  diminished  to  the  extent  that 
we  now  place  m.ale  Negroes  In  all  areas  with- 
out any  fanfare  and  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  white  employees  " —Russell  J. 
Sims,  director  of  personnel,  Pouke  Pur  Co., 
Greenville    S  C 

One  executive  explains  that  Integration  of 
Negroes  Into  certain  occupations  Isn't  a  prob- 
lem because  cf  a     general  lack  of  community 


antipathy  to  integration,  because  of  the 
strong  policy  In  regard  to  equal  opp>ortunlty, 
and  because  Negroes  hired  have  been  com- 
petent to  perform  the  Jobs  on  which  they 
have  been  placed." 

TRAINtNC  AND  OEVXLOPMZNT  OT  NEGROES 

'What  percentage  of  forum  companies  have 
Negroes  enrolled  in  work-study  programs? 
Apprenticeship  training  programs?  Super- 
visory and  management  or  executive  pro- 
grams? Tultlon-ald  programs?  Scholarship 
programs?  To  find  out  the  answer  to  these 
questions,  panel  members  were  asked  a  se- 
ries of  questions.  A  summary  of  their  re- 
sponses appears  below. 

Negro  employees:  Training  and  development 

Executives  on  the  panel  were  asked  two 
questions.  First,  they  were  requested  to  In- 
dicate If  their  company  conducted  work- 
study,  apprenticeship-training,  supervisory- 
training,  management  or  executive  training, 
tultlon-ald,  or  scholarship  programs.  Those 
executives  whose  company  conducted  such 
programs  then  were  asked  to  Indicate  U  Ne- 
gro employees  are  enrolled  In  these  programs, 
or  to  Indicate  If  their  company  did  not  em- 
ploy Negroes  In  Jobs  from  which  candidates 
for  the  various  programs  are  selected. 

Following  Is  a  table  which  shows  the  per- 
centage of  forum  companies  which  conduct 
the  six  training  and  development  programs 
listed  above.  Under  each  program  listed  also 
are  the  letters  A,  B,  and  C  In  parentheses. 
The  (A)  show  the  percentage  of  companies 
that  have  Negroes  enrolled  In  the  program; 
the  (B)  Indicates  the  i>ercentage  of  com- 
panies that  do  not  employ  Negroes  in  jobs 
from  which  candidates  for  the  program  are 
selected;  and  the  (C)  shows  the  percentage 
of  companies  that  failed  to  specify  whether 
Negroes  are  enrolled  In  the  program  or 
whether  they  employ  Negroes  In  jobs  from 
which  candidates  are  selected. 

Negro  participation  in  training  and  develop- 
ment programs 
[In  percent] 


Work-study  proxram 

(A) 

(B 

(C) 

Apprenticeship- training 
program. 

(A) 

(Bi... 

(C) 

Supervisory-training 
program. 

(A) 

(BJ 

(C\ 

Mansftement  or  executive 
training  program 

(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

Tuition-aid  program 

(A 
(B 
(C 

Scholarship  program 

(A) 

(B) 

(C) 


AU 
com- 
panies 


20 

1« 

2 


se 


16 

4 


82 


28 

32 

6 


16 

33 

4 


79 


86 

17 
6 


38 


Larger 


48 


27 
18 
3 


66 


41 
21 

4 


70 


30 

32 

8 


61 


14 

41 
6 


79 


67 

16 

6 


36 


Smaller 


16 


4 

12 


32 


24 
4 
4 


44 


12 
32 


32 


16 
16 


80 


62 

20 

8 


32 


20 
12 


Motivating  Negro  employees 
Seven  In  eight  executives  on  the  panel  (95 
percent  of  those  with  larger  companies  and 
92  percent  of  those  'with  smaller  ones)  re- 
ported that  their  company  Isn't  making  any 
special  effort  to  encourage  Negro  employees 


to  enroll  In  various  training  and  develop- 
ment programs.  The  naajorlty  of  these  ex- 
ecutives said  they  encourage  all  employees 
equally. 

All  of  the  remaining  panel  members  said 
that  their  company  does  make  special  efforts 
to  get  Negroes  to  enroll  In  these  programs. 
How  do  they  go  about  It?  Among  the 
methods  mentioned  are  the  following;  house 
organ  and  bulletin  board  publicity,  stressing 
that  such  programs  are  open  to  all  regard- 
less of  race,  publishing  training  opportuni- 
ties In  employee  handbooks,  etc. 

Of  those  executives  who  stated  that  their 
company  does  not  make  any  special  effort  to 
encourage  Negro  employees  to  enroll  in  these 
programs,  one  made  the  following  remark: 

"All  employees  are  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate In  any  self-Improvement  program  that 
would  benefit  them.  No  special  effort  is 
made  to  single  out  the  Negro  for  these  pro- 
grams since  this  might  be  considered  an 
overt  action  Indicating  he  Is  below  par.  It  Is 
my  opinion  Negroes  and  other  minority 
groups  must  be  made  to  feel  they  are  equal 
If  this  Is  done  properly,  these  people  will 
want  to  better  themselves  on  their  own  by 
talcing  advantage  of  available  programs."— 
J.  H.  Peak,  Pflauder  Permutlt,  Inc.,  Elyrla, 
Ohio. 

Plans  for  progress  orientation 
To  Insure  that  all  employees,  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin,  get  a 
fair  shake,  the  training  and  development 
branch  of  American  Airlines'^  maintenance 
and  engineering  facility.  TiUsa.  Okla.,  con- 
ducts a  plan  for  progress  orientation  pro- 
gram. Following  in  full  text  is  the  facility's 
teaching  guide,  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
those  who  plan  similar  programs: 

"PLAN    rOE    PROGRESS    ORIENTATION 

"A.  General  introduction 

"I  am  sure  It  Is  not  necessary  In  this 
kind  Of  meeting  to  spell  out  all  of  the  reasons 
why  the  matter  before  us  deeerves  our  atten- 
tion; yet  It  Is  worth  reviewing  some  of  the 
principles  involved,  because  each  of  us  Is 
going  to  be  called  upon  from  time  to  time  to 
answer  questions  and  explain  the  company's 
position.  To  do  this,  we  must  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  'why*  of  American's 
policy  with  regard  to  nondiscrimination— 
and  the  plan  for  progress. 

"Basically,  it  Is  a  matter  of  human  rights— 
a  moral  problem.  If  you  will,  which  each  of 
us  must  face  at  some  point  In  time.  We  all 
accept  the  principle  that  no  man  has  the 
right  to  Interfere  with  the  rights  of  another. 
To  do  80  Is  unjust  and,  therefore,  morally 
wrong.  Perhaps  the  whole  Idea  was  never 
better  expressed  than  In  that  single  sentence 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence:  'We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all 
men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
Rights  •  •  •.'  This  Is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  greatest  challenges  ever  raised  by  man  at 
bigotry,  discrimination,  and  Intolerance. 

"It  follows  then  that  to  the  extent  that 
American  Airlines  denies  to  any  man  the  op- 
portunity for  a  Job  merely  because  of  the 
color  of  his  skin,  we  are  doing  that  man  an 
injustice.  We  are  violating  one  of  the  funda- 
mental moral  principles  upon  which  our 
whole  free  society  has  been  built.  In  this 
room  there  are  undoubtedly  members  of 
many  different  religions;  yet  not  one  of  us 
would  advocate  discrimination  on  that  basis. 
In  the  same  way  it  Is  our  Job  as  members 
of  management  to  see  to  It  that  there  Is  no 
discrimination  against  any  man  because  of 
the  color  of  his  hair,  or  differences  In  hU 
manner  of  speech — or  for  any  other  similar 
rea.«on. 

"We  enjoy  an  excellent  reputation  for  our 
record  of  good  relationships  among  our  peo- 
ple. Tou,  as  members  of  management,  are 
certainly  chiefly  responsible  for  building  and 
maintaining  that  reputation.    Tet  I  think 
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we'll  have  to  agree  that  In  some  cases  In  the 
past,  we  may  have  fallen  short  in  our  respon- 
ilblUtles  In  this  respect.  There  is  no  room 
whatever  in  the  American  Airlines  organiza- 
tion for  discrimination,  intolerance,  or 
bigotry — whether  it  is  based  on  race,  religion, 
or  color.  This  is  the  fundamental  principle 
confronting  us.  It  Is.  if  you  will,  the  moral 
lide  of  the  Issue.  And  on  that  basis  alone, 
our  course  Is  clear. 

"And  yet.  this  Isn't  the  whole  story.  There 
are  other,  additional  arguments  which  must 
be  considered,  growing  from  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  this  country  do  not  like  dis- 
crimination, particularly  when  they  are  the 
object  of  discrimination.  By  and  large,  peo- 
ple will  approve  an  Institution  that  Is  doing 
the  right  thing,  and  disapprove  any  company 
that  Is  falling  short  in  some  important  re- 
spect. Call  It  a  matter  of  public  Image,  if  you 
will,  or  the  Image  which  American  presents 
to  Its  many  customers  and  to  the  public  at 
large.  We  have  always  been  known  as  Amer- 
ica's leading  airline  from  the  standpoint  of 
service,  dependability,  and  technological 
progress.  There  is  no  earthly  reason  why 
we  should  not  form  the  pattern  for  others 
to  follow  In  the  equal  treatment  of  our  em- 
ployees, and  those  who  seek  employment  with 
us. 

"In  following  a  policy  and  a  program  of 
equal  opportunity,  based  on  qualifications 
alone,  we  not  only  help  to  win  the  growing 
economic  good  wlU  of  the  Negro  businessman 
and  vacationer,  but  of  the  public  as  a  whole. 
Thus,  as  we  contribute  to  the  social  welfare 
of  our  community,  we  can  expect  to  continue 
to  build  the  kind  of  reputation  that  ulti- 
mately pays  off  In  a  higher  volume  of 
business. 

"There  Is  yet  another  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem which  may  affect  our  business.  Let  me 
read  to  you  the  Government  contract  clause 
of  an  order  Issued  by  President  Elsenhower : 
In  connection  with  the  performance  of  work 
under  this  contract,  the  contractor  agrees 
not  to  discriminate  against  any  employee  or 
applicant  for  employment  because  of  race,  re- 
Uglon,  color,  or  national  origin.  The  afore- 
said provision  shall  include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  the  following:  Employment,  up- 
grading, demotion,  or  transfer;  recruitment 
or  recruitment  advertising,  layoff  or  termi- 
nation, rates  of  pay  or  other  forms  of  com- 
pensation; and  selection  for  training.  Includ- 
ing apprenticeship.  The  contractor  agrees 
to  post  hereafter  In  conspicuous  places, 
available  for  employees  or  applicants  for  em- 
ployment, notices  to  be  provided  by  the  con- 
tracung  officer  setting  forth  the  provisions 
01  the  nondiscrimination  clause.'  This 
means.  In  effect,  that  as  a  Government  con- 
tractor we  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
tn^  clause,  just  as  are  the  large  manufac- 
turing and  aerospace  corporations  who  deal 
'*rgely  with  government, 
"■niere's  another,  broader  problem  that 
Meets  us  Just  as  surely,  though  a  little  less 
au-ectly.  Present  estimates  are  that  the 
Nation  B  16  million  Negroes  have  an  annual 
tocome  of  about  $15  billion.  One  out  of  every 
iu  people  m  this  country  is  a  Negro.  If  they 
wi  had  equal  opportunities  to  earn  a  better 
bmt  ."*  ^°'^^^  undoubtedly  be  manv 
ouuons  of  dollars  of  additional  purchasing 
power  available.  That  would  Increase  busi- 
ness activity,  expand  the  demand  for  all 
iinas  of  products,  including  air  transporta- 
"on.  It  would  help  to  create  a  healthier 
Monomy  and  therefore  add  to  the  prosperity 
OT  American  Airlines  and  everyone  associated 

"Another  reason  arises  from  the  results  of 
ai«?riminatlon.  m  many  cases,  crime,  ju- 
'^luie  delinquency,  and  other  social  evils  are 
^able  to  the  conditions  that  have  been 
seated  by  prejudice  and  discrimination 
i^e  cost  of  dealing  with  these  problems, 
^  entirely  from  their  effect  on  the  so- 
™iy  in  which  we  all  Uve,  Is  tremendous 


And  each  of  us  individually  has  to  pay  a 
share  of  that  cost. 

"Then,  too.  American  Airlines,  like  every 
other  major  corporation.  Is  competing  for 
the  best  available  talent  and  experience  to 
strengthen  every  phase  of  our  operation. 
There  are  many  highly  qualified  Negro  people 
who  could  make  a  real  contribution  to  this 
organization  if  they  were  selected  on  the  basis 
of  their  qualifications  regardless  of  the  color 
of  their  skin. 

"There  Is  another  even  broader  reason 
for  offering  Job  opportunities  to  Negroes,  and 
It  has  to  do  with  the  greatest  threat  of  our 
times — the  slow  spread  of  communism 
throughout  the  world.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  one  of  the  strongest  supports 
of  Communist  activity  In  this  country  has 
been  the  fact  that  certain  types  of  American 
citizens  have  been  denied  the  full  oppor- 
tunities of  our  society.  More  than  that,  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  of  the  Com- 
munists in  other  parts  of  the  world  has  been 
that  there  Is  discrimination  in  the  United 
States. 

"This  has  helped  to  win  for  Soviet  Russia 
the  allegiance  of  people  who  might  other- 
wise prefer  our  kind  of  democracy — and  I 
would  remind  you  that  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  population  is  colored.  We  all  have 
a  responsibility  in  this  connection,  to  help 
eliminate  the  kind  of  discrimination  that 
gives  the  Communists  ammunition  to  play 
up  racial  bigotry  and  create  anti-American 
sentiment. 

"As  we  meet  here  today  and  discuss  a 
problem  like  this,  we  may  wonder  Just  how 
difficult  such  an  adjustment  in  many  of  our 
minds  might  be.  The  experience  of  all  kinds 
of  organizations — manufacturing,  merchan- 
dising, and  service,  and  other  institutions 
such  as  colleges  and  universities — has  gen- 
erally been  this:  Once  a  program  of  non- 
discrimination and  equal  opporttmlty  Is 
adopted,  if  It  is  properly  handled,  there  are 
virtually  no  problems  whatever.  And,  I 
think  we  have  some  evidence  of  this  with 
our  own  experience  to  date.  Negroes  are  In 
our  employ  as  sales  representatives,  person- 
nel representatives,  tlciet  agents,  ramp 
agents,  reservations  agents,  mechanics,  tech- 
nical foremen,  office  and  clerical  workers, 
and  various  management/specialist  positions 
— and.  of  course,  as  stewardesses.  These 
employees  are  doing  an  excellent  Job  of  sell- 
ing American,  and  are  visual  evidence  of  the 
company's  nondiscriminatory  policies.  They 
have  received  numerous  letters  of  commen- 
dation for  excellent  job  performance  from 
the  public  and  from  supervisors.  Each  in 
his  own  way.  has  set  an  example  of  the  Ideal 
toward  which  we  are  working. 

"To  sum  up.  we  have  a  moral  obligation 
here,  and  what  we  do  about  this  obligation, 
how  we  face  it.  how  we  present  It  to  our  peo- 
ple, will  either  help  oiu-  business,  or  dam- 
age our  business,  help  our  community,  or 
hurt  our  commimlty,  help  our  Nation,  or 
help  our  enemies.  The  choice  Is  ours — yotu-s 
and  mine — and  the  course  Is  clear. 

"Now,  in  terms  of  an  actual  creative  ef- 
fort, and  positive  action  toward  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  we  mtist  understand  that 
under  no  circumstances  will  Negroes  be  em- 
ployed just  because  they  are  Negroes.  All 
applicants  must  meet  employment  stand- 
ards and  be  well  qualified  for  their  job  as- 
signments when  hired.  Negroes  will  be 
placed  throughout  the  company  according  to 
their  quallflcat'ons  and  abilities. 

"As  oxu:  hiriag  continues,  the  personnel 
division  will  talk  with  each  supervisor  req- 
uisitioning new  personnel,  to  determine  the 
advisability  of  placement  of  a  Negro  appli- 
cant, should  one  be  thoroughly  quaUfled  to 
fill  the  vacancy.  At  the  same  time,  we 
should  make  It  absolutely  clear  to  all  of  our 
people  that  we  will  not  depart  from  purpose 
or  policy,  nor  yield  to  outside  pressures  of 
any  kind  which  may  develop;  that  we  slm. 
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ply  plan  to  offer  greater  efnployment  trana- 
fer,  and  promotional  opporttmlty  to  the  Ne- 
gro employee,  according  to  his  qualifications 
and  ability. 

"W*  must  solicit  the  cooperation  and  the 
tmderstandlng  of  all  employees,  and  from 
the  very  few  who  might  oppose  this  program, 
we  must  demand  It. 

"This,  broadly,  is  the  company's  position. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that  each  of 
you  understand  It  fully  and  that  you  pre- 
pare yourself  to  do  your  part  when  the  time 
comes;  to  transcend  whatever  personal  emo- 
tion of  resentment  or  resistance  you  may 
feel  as  a  result  of  attitudes  which  you  may 
have  developed  long  ago;  to  work  In  a  posi- 
tive and  cooperative  spirit  to  the  good  of 
your  company,  your  community,  and  yoiu- 
coxmtry;  to  view  what  we  have  said  here  to- 
day not  as  a  command  directive  which  forcaa 
you  to  change  values  and  traditions  in  which 
you  may  most  sincerely  believe — but  as  poli- 
cy developed  by  your  company  to  provide 
equality  and  Justice  to  human  beings,  who, 
like  yourself,  wish  only  to  better  themselves 
in  a  fruitful,  productive,  and  meaningful 
way. 

B.  The  plan  for  progress — background 

"Now.  to  discuss  in  detail  the  plan  for 
progress,  we  will  first  distribute  additional 
copies  of  the  plan  to  you.  You  will  recall 
that  the  plan  was  Initially  Issued  by  mall  to 
all  management  and  specialist  employees  on 
March  15,  1963.  We'll  take  a  few  minutes 
now.  to  present  additional  details  and  clari- 
fication concerning  the  plan  for  progress,  and 
American's  commitment  to  the  ideals  which 
the  plan  represents. 

"American  Airlines  became  the  first  do- 
mestic airline  to  participate  in  the  plan-for- 
progress  program,  which  was  sponsored  by 
the  President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity.  Mr.  C.  R.  Smith  and 
Mr.  O.  Marion  Sadler  signed  a  plan-for-prog- 
ress  statement  along  with  corporate  officers 
of  other  leading  companies  of  the  United 
States,  at  White  House  ceremonies  on  Jan- 
uary 17,  1963. 

"Since  then,  we  have  reemphastzed— and 
pledge  to  continue — our  policies  for  provid- 
ing equal  employment,  transfer,  and  promo- 
tion opportunity  for  all  persons,  without 
regard  to  color,  race,  national  origin,  or 
creed.  In  addition  these  policies  relate  to 
equality  in  training,  compensation,  condi- 
tions and  privileges  of  employment,  layoff, 
recall,  discipline,  and  discharge. 

"There  can  be  no  question  of  the  Intent 
of  the  company  to  Implement  and  enforce 
thU  policy;  It  applies  to  every  unit  and  sec- 
tion, to  every  station  and  city,  to  every  func- 
tion, and  there  can  be  no  evasion,  no  lip- 
service,  no  minimizing  Its  Intent  or  applica- 
tion. The  policy  applies  to  all  employees, 
hotirly,  salaried,  management/speclalUt,  and 
management,  and  must  be  activated  with  no 
mental  reservation  on  the  part  of  any  super- 
visor In  the  performance  of  his  duties  of 
managing.  You,  as  a  member  of  manage- 
ment, have  the  responsibility  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  thU  policy.  The  meaning  is 
clear  and  understandable,  you  should  make 
certain  that  your  employees  know  of  this 
policy,  and  if  they  do  not  know  of  It.  then 
you  should  make  them  aware  of  It.  In  a  posi- 
tive and  constructive  manner,  leaving  no 
room  for  Interpretation  or  misunderstanding. 
"C.  The  plan  for  progress — Specifics 

"(a)  General:  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  6Ut«d  a  national  policy  that  all 
persons  are  entitled  to  equal  employment 
opportunity,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color, 
or  national  origin. 

"American  Airlines  Intends  to  follow  the 
President's  policy,  and  has  voluntarily  em- 
barked on  this  companywlde  program  to  ex- 
pand and  strengthen  its  efforts  to  promote 
equal  opportunity. 

"This  Is  a  long  range  and  a  continuing 
program,   and  many  problems   He  ahead 
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not  one  of  which  la  unsurmountable  U  ap- 
proached openly,  and  with  clear  head*,  clear 
thinking,  and  loglr, 

b.  Policy  I:  should  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood by  your  people  that  American  Air- 
lines c^inlinually  seeits  the  best  quallfled 
appUcan'JJ  and  employees  In  all  categories  of 
en. pi  vnient  ind  worK  assli^r.ment,  and  that 
ail  such  employment  and  assignment  shall 
be  m  tde  witnout  reijard,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin.  Further,  that  promotion,  training, 
compensation,  and  conditions  and  privileges 
of  employment.  dis«^'iarge,  layoff,  and  recall, 
shall  similarly  be  made  without  considera- 
tion to  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 
How  long  has  It  been  since  you  recom- 
mended any  of  your  employees  for  promotion 
to  a  better  Job?  Are  there  employees  wortc- 
MUtfg  for  you  now  who  have  done  superior 
sSFork,  who  hold  potential  for  moves  to  poal- 
tlons  of  greater  respon.slbUlty? 

Lock  around,  when  you  return  to  your 
Job.  and  make  vour  recommendations,  get 
them  to  the  personnel  division — but  make 
certain,  as  you  do  this,  that  you  have  care- 
fully considered  everyone  who  may  be  qual- 
ified, and  that  you  axe  not  overlooking  some- 
one who  has  the  potential  we  need,  but  who 
m^y  have  a  darker  skin,  or  a  name  unUlce 
yours. 

"(c)  Dissemination  of  p<.)llcy:  Each  mem- 
ber of  management  has  been  provided  with 
a  copy  of  our  plan  for  progress  In  the  event 
yours  has  been  misplaced,  we  are  distribut- 
ing additional  copies  In  connection  with  thla 
talk  How  many  of  you  have  discussed  the 
plan  with  your  people''  Do  your  people  know 
,\nd  understar.d  the  plan?  What  la  their 
attitude  toward  the  plan?  If  you  haven't 
discussed  the  plan  with  your  people  a<  yet, 
■»-her.  do  you  plan  to  do  so'' 

'.d)  Recruiting  In  addition  to  being  an 
equal  opportunity  employer  through  the  Is- 
suance of  the  plan  for  prL'>gres8  and  this 
restatement  of  our  policy  of  nondiscrimina- 
tion, .\merican  will  continue  to  cooperate 
with  educational  organizations  and  school 
systems  with  em.phasis  t  )ward  programs  de- 
signed to  raise  the  level  of  aspiration  of  all 
youths. 

"(e)  Transfer,  promotion,  termination, 
and  recall  It  has  always  been  American's 
policy  to  promote  from  within  the  employee« 
who  have  demonstrated  by  past  performance 
that  they  are  well  qualified  for  promotion. 
When  opportunities  for  transfer  or  promo- 
tion occur  careful  measu.'-es  must  be  taken 
to  make  certain  that  minority  group  em- 
plovees  receive  equal   consideration. 

'Every  effort  wU!  be  made  tc  Insure  that 
oqual  consideration  Is  given  to  all  qualified 
candidates  without  regard  to  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin. 

"(f)  Training,  compensation,  faclUtloa: 
Minority  group  emplovecs  will  have  equal 
training  and  demonstrate  equal  capacity  In 
Job  performance  with  regard  to  compensa- 
tion. Facilities  will  continue  to  be  maln- 
talned  on  a  nonsegregated  basi-s 

"(g)  Implementation  of  policy  .^.«  was 
stated  earlier  in  this  prefentatlon.  the  re- 
sponsibility for  compliance  with  this  policy 
of  nondiscrimination  rests  with  all  members 
of  mani'.gemerit  It  has  been  delegated  from 
the  office  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Smith.  'We  cannot 
avoid  our  Individual  responsibility  In  this 
area 

In  addition  to  the  implementation  ol 
this  policy,  all  supervisors  should  examine 
facilities,  bulletin  'ooards.  and  the  work  en- 
vironment to  make  certain  that  no  docu- 
ments or  printed  matter  not  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  company  or  the  union  are 
posted 

"It  should  be  generally  known  that  the 
company  will  under  no  circumstance  tolerate 
displays  which  tend  to  discredit  sr  degrade 
minority  groups,  and  that  disciplinary  ac- 
tion, when  required,  will  be  prompt,  direct, 
and  severe,  in  every  case.     ^J^  a  member  ot 


management,  you  ar*  requested  to  police  tbU 
very  carefully,  and  to  take  firm  and  delib- 
erate action  when  circumstances  auch  as 
thla  occur. 

"D.  Conclusion. 

"The  responsibility  for  the  general  super- 
vision and  coordination  In  Implementing  this 
policy  has  been  assigned  to  the  vice  president, 
personnel.  You  should  feel  free  to  call  upon 
the  personnel  division  regarding  any  prob- 
lems or  questions  ■which  you  may  have  In 
regard  to  minority  group  relations.  Remem- 
ber, the  personnel  division  exists  to  aid  you 
In  the  discharge  of  your  duties,  and  to  assist 
you  Ih  meeting  your  obligations  as  a  super- 
visor. The  division  can  also  be  expected  to 
maintain  surveillance  of  the  implementation 
of  the  plan  for  progress,  and  will  from  time 
to  time,  offer  constructive  recommendations 
concerning  means  of  applying  the  plan. 
Above  all.  In  order  to  succeed  as  It  should, 
the  plan  requires  constant  team  effort  of  all 
managers  and  supervisors.  The  success  of 
the  plan  lies  In  your  bands  as  management 
representatives  of  American  Airlines.  We 
have  every  confidence  in  your  ability  to  see 
It   through." 


Yet,  as  President  Johnson's  reception  re- 
vealed  (and  as  many  North  Americans  can 
testify  after  vlslU  to  Mexico)  there  U  t 
good  deal  of  genuine  friendship  extending 
across  the  Rio  Grande. 

And  this  Is  good,  both  In  Itself  and  as  a 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
does  live  In  uncoerced  harmony  with  lu 
nearest  neighbors.  It  shows  that  an  unhappy 
past  can  be  burled  In  the  Interests  of  a 
mutually  advantageous  future;  that  what 
distant  nations  see  as  an  ogre  of  Imperialism 
looks  much  less  menacing  on  closer  view. 
Our  President's  welcome  In  Mexico  City  must 
be  a  source  of  personal  satisfaction  to  him— 
but  all  his  countrymen  can  share  In  it,  and 
must  cherish  the  relationship  which  gave 
rise  to  It. 


RECEPTION  HAILED 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recx>rd  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
of  America  must  cherish  the  relationship 
which  gave  rise  to  the  warm  reception 
given  President  Johnson  in  Mexico  City, 
according  to  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

It  adds  that  the  United  States  can  be 
very  happy  about  this  demonstration  by 
a  very  close  neighbor.    The  paper  states : 

As  President  Johnson's  reception  revealed 
(and  as  many  North  Americans  can  testify 
after  visits  to  Mexico)  there  Is  a  good  deal 
of  genuine  friendship  extending  across  the 
Rio  Grande. 

Knowing  that  others  will  want  to  see 
the  full  contents  of  this  article,  I  Include 
it  in  the  Record,  at  this  point: 

OLE,  L3J. 
There  seems  to  be  some  dispute  whether 
1  or  2  million  Mexicans  turned  out  to  cheer 
President  Johnson.  It's  of  little  Importance; 
there  were  awesomely  many  Mexicans  and 
they  were  full  of  verve — ajud  that  U  what 
counts.  PerhajM  the  spontaneity  of  the 
President's  sudden  trip  south  of  the  border 
sparked  a  reciprocal  emotion;  perhaps  the 
occasion  for  Mr.  Johnson's  Journey — the  ded- 
ication of  a  statue  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  moet 
popular  of  American  Presidents  among  the 
Mexicans — warmed  up  the  atmosphere.  But 
In  any  case,  a  'United  States  that  customarily 
feels  bruised  by  the  criticisms.  If  not  the 
outright  abuse.  It  receives  from  so  many  na- 
tions, can  be  happy  about  this  demonstra- 
tion by  a  very  close  neighbor. 

Relations  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  have  often  been  strained  and  not 
infrequently  Impoeelble.  A  full-fiedged  war 
In  1847  and  a  number  of  border  Incidents 
and  forays  right  do'wn  to  World  War  I.  have 
left  a  reservoir  of  bitterness.  On  many 
hemispheric  Issues  Mexico  has  made  a  point 
of  being  very  candid  toward  the  United 
States;  geographically  closest  among  the 
Latin  American  States  to  the  colossus  of  the 
north,  Mexico  has  repeatedly  made  It  qxilte 
plain  that  it  la  not  a  client  of  Washington. 


RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT 
OFFERS  NEW  OPPORTUNITIES 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKIER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nilnois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
16  soil  and  water  conservation  districts 
in  Maine  have  shown  for  many  years 
that  protection  and  improvement  of  our 
land  and  water  can  contribute  in  a  direct 
way  to  community  betterment  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  As  one  example,  39  new 
businesses  and  industries  employing  3,834 
persons  have  located  in  these  districts 
since  1960  as  a  result  of  district  resource 
efforts.  Some  49  others  have  expanded, 
creating  jobs  for  an  additional  1.410  per- 
sons. 

Citizens  of  northeastern  Maine  now 
have  an  opportunity  to  bring  about  real 
gains  in  community  improvement 
through  the  St.  John-Aroostook  resource 
conservation  and  development  project. 
In  this  project,  the  cooperative  energies 
of  local  people  and  organizations.  State 
agencies,  and  the  Federal  Government 
are  being  directed  toward  providing  new 
economic,  recreational,  and  esthetic  op- 
portunities in  the  area  with  a  base  of  im- 
proved natural  resources. 

Planning  of  the  St.  John-Aroostook 
project  was  authorized  last  November  10 
as  one  of  10  new  pilot  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development  projects.  Since 
that  time  more  than  30  study  group 
meetings,  involving  people  from  all  over 
the  project  area,  have  been  held  to  iden- 
tify problems  and  opportunities,  and 
many  specific  development  ideas  and 
proposals  have  been  brought  forth.  A 
draft  of  the  comprehensive  project  plan 
has  just  been  completed,  and  the  final 
plan  should  be  completed  by  mid -May. 

Some  of  the  project  objectives  that 
probably  will  be  included  In  the  plan  are 
an  indication  of  the  program's  broad 
scope:  First,  use  of  soils  information  to 
guide  land-use  decisions  on  both  rural 
and  urban  lands;  second,  diversification 
of  the  predominantly  one-crop  farm 
economy;  third,  acceleration  of  conser- 
vation land  treatment  on  farm  and  other 
lands;  fourth,  development  of  new  water 
areas  to  meet  needs  for  recreation  and 
for  community,  agricultural,  and  indus- 
trial water  supply;  fifth,  soimd  develop- 
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ment  of  private  and  community  recrea- 
tion facilities  that  will  use  local  lumber 
and  materials,  furnish  employment  and 
enjoyment  to  local  people,  and  consider- 
able business  to  local  communities;  sixth, 
planning  of  alternative  uses  for  presently 
idle  land;  seventh,  development  of  sound 
waste  disposal  systems  to  overcome  water 
pollution  problems;  eighth,  development 
of  considerable  areas  for  wildlife  habi- 
tat; and  ninth,  development  of  wood 
processing  Industries  for  local  timber. 

Assistance  of  the  USDA  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  to  the  three  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts  involved  and  other 
project  sponsors  has  been  very  helpful. 
And  I  am  impressed  by  the  avid  interest 
and  cooperation  being  displayed  by 
everyone  concerned.  It  Is  evident  that 
people  in  the  project  area  desire  keenly 
to  make  their  hometowns,  county,  and 
State  the  best  possible  place  to  live,  raise 
a  family,  and  enjoy  a  satisfying,  reward- 
ing life. 

I  believe  that  these  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development  projects  are  an 
Intelligent  and  effective  means  of  con- 
serving resources  while  making  them 
work  for  people. 


POSTAL  LAW  REVISIONS 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
(      from  New  York  [Mr.  Schettsr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Dllnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  un- 
fortunate myth  which  needs  to  be  ex- 
ploded regarding  parcel  post  legislation 
is  that  the  rate  changes  and  revised 
weight  limits  will  disrupt  the  Jobs  of  pri- 
vate delivery  agency  employees.  The 
evidence  Indicates  that  this  is  a  mistaken 
view;  however,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  given  assurance  that  it  will 
provide  jobs  for  persons  who  may  be 
affected  by  this  proposed  legislation. 

The  revision  of  postage  rates  on 
fourth-class  mail  seems  to  be  necessary 
in  common  fairness  to  the  postal  patron 
and  with  due  regard  to  the  economics  of 
our  parcel  post  system.  A  Bronx  resi- 
dent pan  send  a  package  through  the 
mail  to  upstate  New  York  that  he  cannot 
send  to  Brooklyn,  if  the  package  exceeds 
a  certain  size  or  weight. 

I  am  submitting  a  short  article  for  the 
Record  which  supports  the  necessity  of 
this  proposed  legislation: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Sunday  News,  Mar.  27, 

1966) 
Ln«T  ON  Pakcbl  Post  Callkd  Unfaik  to  Citt 
(By  Daniel  O'Grady) 

New  Yorkers  are  being  discriminated 
against  under  exlsUng  postal  law,  according 
to  Henry  E.  Platt,  ofl!lcer  in  charge  of  the 
Bronx  general  post  office. 

Under  existing  law,  Platt  noted,  a  person 
in  the  Bronx  can  send  a  73-lnch-long  parcel 
to  AurtesvlUe,  a  small  upstate  community 
186  miles  from  New  York,  but  can't  send  the 
»&me  sized  package  to  Brooklyn. 

Why?  Because  of  the  small  volume  of 
man  handled  at  AuriesvlUc,  Platt  explained, 
"is  classified  as  a  third-class  poet  office, 
inerefore.  Congress  has  ruled,  it  can  handle 


larger  and  heavier  packages  than  the  first- 
class  poet  office  In  Brooklyn. 
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In  addition,  the  Bronxlte  can  send  a  21- 
pound  parcel  to  Churchvllle,  an  upstate  New 
York  community  with  a  population  of  766, 
but  can't  send  a  similar  parcel  to  Buffalo. 

Platt  explained  that  local  residents  may 
not  mall  a  package  of  more  than  40  pounds 
or  more  than  72  Inches  In  length  and  girth 
combined  to  a  first-class  post  office  that  is 
less  than  150  miles  away. 

Nor  may  they  mall  a  parcel  of  more  than 
20  poimds  or  72  inches  to  any  other  first- 
class  post  office  more  than  150  miles  away,  he 
said. 

A  bin  to  reform  the  existing  parcel  post 
laws  Is  now  pending  before  the  House  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

James  L.  O'Toole,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Postmasters,  has  armounced 
that  the  association  Is  making  "an  all-out 
fight"  against  size  and  weight  restrictions. 

The  association  has  backed  legislation  to 
raise  the  limit  for  all  parcels  mailed  between 
flrst-class  offices  to  40  pounds  and  100  Inches, 
regardless  of  distance. 

CALLS  PASSAGE  VITAL 

"It  Is  vital  to  the  economy  of  the  parcel 
post  system,  which  Is  now  losing  more  than 
$100  million  annually,  that  this  bill  he 
passed,"  O'Toole  said. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  yield  about 
840  million  as  a  result  of  liberalizing  size  and 
weight  limits.  The  remainder  would  be 
realized  through  a  rate  Increase  of  about  8 
cents.  Without  the  legislation,  a  rate  in- 
crease of  14  cents  per  parcel  would  be  needed. 

"This  would  represent  a  stiff  Increase  of 
17  percent,"  Platt  said. 


LARGER  PARCEL  POST  PACKAGES 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howahd]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in 
support  of  the  Post  Office  Department's 
proposal  that  it  be  permitted  to  carry 
larger  parcel  post  packages.  As  you 
know,  this  plan  is  being  opposed  by  the 
REIA  Express. 

A  distinguished  weekly  newspaper  in 
my  district,  the  Eaton  town  Sentinel,  car- 
ried a  very  thoughtful  editorial  on 
March  25  which  discussed  this  contro- 
versy. At  this  point  I  include  the  Eaton- 
town  Sentinel's  editorial  in  the  Record: 
Expanded  Pabczl  Post  Sebvicb 

The  nerve  of  the  REA  Express  in  opposing 
the  proposal  to  permit  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  carry  larger  parcel  poet  packages 
is  colossal.  Eispeclally.  when  you  consider 
the  fact  that  the  REA  Express  doesn't  even 
try  and  serve  a  great  deal  of  the  area  served 
by  the  post  office. 

The  company  has  Instigated  a  letter  WTlt- 
Ing  campaign  by  retired  employees  who.  It 
was  stated,  would  lose  their  pensions  if  the 
company  went  out  of  business.  The  New 
York  Times  said  Sunday  that  the  company 
had  admitted  the  falsity  of  this  statement. 

The  company  has  also  stated  that  expan- 
sion of  the  parcel  post  system  could  force 
the  company  Into  bankruptcy.  Of  course, 
this  Is  not  to  be  desired,  but  had  the  com- 
pany given  the  service  one  would  normally 
expect  of  a  company  of  this  kind  no  competi- 
tion by  the  pyoet  office  would  harm  it. 


The  REA  Express,  formerly  the  Railway 
Express,  serves  a  very  limited  territory. 
People  living  In  Wayside,  Tlnton  PaUs,  Lln- 
croft — In  fact  In  any  community  removed 
from  the  railroad — can  get  no  service  at  all 
from  REA  Express.  Why  should  these  peopla 
be  penalized  for  living  a  short  way  Inland? 
Why  should  they  be  deprived  of  parcel  port 
service  by  the  post  office  because  they  live  a 
few  miles  from  the  raUroad? 

Indeed,  we  see  no  reason  why  anyone 
should  be  permitted  to  stand  In  the  way  of 
a  progressive  move  to  extend  on  Lmpiortant 
service  now  being  rendered  by  our  Post  Office 
Department.  We  trust  that  our  legislators 
will  not  be  moved  by  any  tearful  letters  from 
former  employees  of  a  company  who  will  not 
be  affected  In  any  way. 

The  post  office  Is  asking  permission  to 
handle  packages  up  to  40  pounds  In  weight 
and  100  Inches  In  combined  length  and  width 
In  areas  now  served  by  REA  Express.  But  In 
areas  not  served  by  the  agency,  the  post  office 
woiild  deliver  packages  up  to  70  pounds  and 
100  Inches  In  combined  length  and  width. 

Also,  the  parcel  post  rates  would  be  hiked 
In  order  to  wipe  out  an  annual  deficit  of 
•107  million.  This.  It  seems  to  us,  is  desira- 
ble, and  we  trust  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment will  get  what  It  Is  asking  for. 


POLISH  MTLLENNTUM  CELEBRATION 
IN  CHICAGO 

Mr.  PUCINSia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois?  , 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  16,  1966,  a  banquet  was  held 
in  the  Sherman  House,  Chicago,  111. 
commemorating  Poland's  millennium. 
Among  the  honored  guests  who  spoke 
about  this  historical  event  was  the  Most 
Reverend  A,  J.  Wycislo,  the  auxiliary 
bishop  of  Chicago.  He  made  a  most  com- 
prehensive obsei-vatlon  of  Poland's  strug- 
gle through  the  years  of  its  history  seek- 
ing Its  place  as  a  nation  of  self-govern- 
ing people.  I  believe  his  remarks  are 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  this  House. 
With  permission  granted,  I  include  his 
remarks  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Salth'ation 

(By  the  Most  Reverend  A.  J.  Wycislo.  auxili- 
ary bishop  of  Chicago) 

We  are  here  this  evening  to  remember,  to 
commemorate  the  Christian  birth  of  Poland 
1.000  years  ago.  The  poUtlcal  and  religious 
history  of  Poland  dates  back  to  that  well  re- 
membered event  of  the  Baptism  of  Duke 
Mleszko  m  966.  The  Chrlstianlzatlon  of 
Poland  and  Its  Integration  Into  the  European 
community  of  nations  began  the  history  of 
Poland,  which  Is  a  history  of  a  Christian 
nation. 

Poland's  mlUennlmn  of  Christianity — "A 
millennium,  that  Is  not  a  trifle;  that  Is  not  a 
yesterday,  or  30  years  ago  or  even  100  yean. 
but  1,000  years  of  prayer  and  the  profession 
of  a  faith  In  the  living  God;  1.000  years  of 
dedicated  and  honest  work  that  embraced  all 
the  children  of  God."  (Cardinal  Wyszynskl, 
sermon  1956.) 

Said  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  on  September  8, 
1B61,  "Our  whole  nation  seeks  a  new  spiritual 
strength  which  would  tmlte  us.  All  of  us, 
here  on  the  shores  of  the  Vistula  and  Odre, 
and  our  brothers  scattered  over  the  whols 
world  desire  this.    For  so  long  and  so  often. 
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In  so  many  letters  and  speeches  I  have  re- 
peated aKain  and  again,  that  our  strength  IB 
in  the  mother  of  us  all.  Ova-  Lady  of  the 
Bright  Mountain.  How  eagerly  we  desire 
that  not  oi;ly  thoee  Poles  living  within  the 
borders  of  our  nation,  but  ail  our  brothers  In 
every  part  of  the  world,  united  with  ua  la 
the  bond  of  f  .ilth.  Join  together  in  tlila  mani- 
festation on  our  Christian  beliefs;  the  30  mil- 
lion here  and  the  more  than  12  million  Polea 
who  have  carried  the  herlt^ige  ot  their  faith 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  " 

Poland,  a  nation  of  one  language,  one 
culture,  one  faith,  one  morality  for  1,000 
years.  A  nation  that  has  proven  time  and 
again  that  It  can  manage  i'^  own  poUtlca 
jught  to  be  able  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  Its  birth  without  someone  else  baking  Its 
cake.  Yet.  somehow  or  other  this  whole  Idea 
of  celebrating  a  thousand  years  of  Chrlatl- 
anity  h&&  become  confused  by  those  people 
who'  interfere,  who  feel  that  the  real  focua 
of  this  poiiit  of  Poland  s  history  ought  to  be 
directed  s<:>mewhere  else.  How  can  that  be 
when  the  truth  Is  so  well  known?  The 
wedding  )f  Poland  to  the  West  1.000  years 
ag;.)  began  an  Intimate  relationship  that  can- 
not be  erased  from  the  annals  of  weetern 
Civilization  Oh.  It's  true.  In  a  moment  of 
weakness,  and  we  all  remember  this,  that  the 
West  abandoned  Poland  not  so  many  years 
ag'j  It  happens  in  the  best  of  families.  But 
time  fused  in  truth  and  Jiistlce  ought  to  cure 
e'.en  that  farruly  rift 

So.  way  down  at  the  bottom  of  this  horri- 
ble misunderstanding  about  celebrating 
Poland  3  millennium  of  Christianity  ilea  the 
apparently  harmless  little  dogma  of  who  Is 
the  bf)«s  Cardinal  Wyszynsk!  said  that  "ma- 
terialism digs  Its  own  grave  because  It  can 
take  no  account  of  the  spiritual  hunger  of 
people."  Ttie  church  in  Poland  will  domi- 
nate because  she.  like  the  mother  In 
Czestochowa  Is  the  "capital  of  the  minds 
and  hearts"  of  the  Poll.sh  people. 

We.  who  know  Poland  and  the  faith  that 
is  its  very  Ufeblood  know  that  It  will  not 
die.  She  Is  "Immovable  as  an  anvil  under 
the  blows  of  a  hammer  '  (St,  Ignatius  of 
Antioch.)  Polish  stamina  has  been  linked 
throughout  history  with  religious  devotion. 
Like  the  Irish  at  the  other  end  of  Europe,  the 
Polee  are  Catholic  by  deliberate  choice,  and 
together  with  the  Irish  they  have  been  the 
stanchest  supporters  of  the  one  true  faith 
In  the  Oid  World  It  isn't  that  they  never 
knew  anything  else  In  the  16th  century 
no  countrv  In  Europe  granted  more  religious 
freedom  than  Poland,  The  Jews  found  a 
haven  there,  and  the  Protestant*  were  al- 
lowed to  come  and  go,  preach  and  teach  as 
they  pleased,  but  the  Poles  never  wavered 
in  their  devotion  to  the  religion  of  their 
fathers  They  knew  that  the  church  had 
civilized  Poland  In  the  first  place:  that  in  the 
confusion  of  the  13th  century  It  was  their 
one  cen'ra'.l/.lng  and  unifying  element;  that 
In  the  mounting  disaster  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury— when  Slenkiewlc?  became  familiar  to 
the  American  public — when  the  Cossack  re- 
bellion, the  Swedish  conquest,  and  the  Turk- 
ish Tartar  invasions  came  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, two  great  events  saved  Poland  from 
destruction ;  a  EuroF>ean  league  against 
Sweden  and  the  wave  of  religious  fervor  that 
followed  Czestochowa 

That  Is  why  today,  there  Is  no  deepalr 
among  the  Poles  who  above  all  else  realize 
that  God  will  not  wholly  abandon  a  faithful 
people,  who  for  all  their  faults,  have  never 
abandoned  Htm. 

So  It  Is.  and  why  It  Is  that  we  celebrate 
1.000  years  of  Polish  Christianity;  why,  on 
this  particular  evening  that  I  stress  the  fact 
that  Poland  for  a  thousand  yearn,  ever  since 
the  spacious  days  of  Boleslaw  Chrobry,  has 
been  a  great  center  of  Western  culture.  I 
speak  of  the  Poland  of  Copernicus  and  of 
Madame  Curie,  of  Chopin  and  Paderewskl, 
the  Inspiration  of  poets  like  Mlcklewlcz  and 


Slowackl,  of  notellsts  like  Conrad  and  Slen- 
klewlcz,  of  heroes  like  Sobleskl,  Koscluszko 
and  Pulaski,  the  lovely  Poland  of  Helen  Mod- 
Jeeka,  Matejko,  Skarga;  I  speak  of  a  Poland 
more  uniform  In  language  and  custom  than 
any  other  nation  In  the  world— hostile  poli- 
ticians to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  I 
speak  of  the  Poland  of  Cardinal  Wyszynskl 
and  more  than  30  bishops  whose  Intelligent 
and  farslghted  participation  will  go  Into  the 
history  of  the  n  Vatican  Council,  of  a  PolUh 
archbishop  who  devised  the  universal  calen- 
dar that  will  rule  the  life  of  the  church,  and 
perhaps  of  the  world,  for  centuries  to  come. 
You  could  cut  off  Brittany  from  France, 
Catalonia  from  Spain,  Wales  from  England, 
with  no  injxistlce  done  to  anyone.  The  lines 
of  demarcation  are  already  there.  But,  when 
to  appease  rapacious  neighbors,  you  divide 
the  smiling  plain  that  stretches  from  Poznan 
to  Warsaw  and  down  to  the  early  spring 
flowers  of  the  southern  uplands  you  cut  an 
organized  body  In  half  which  must  die  or 
grow  together  again. 

This  U  the  Poland  of  our  Christian  heritage 
whose  seamless  robe  and  sacred  soil  are  In 
enemy  hands  again.  In  the  hands  of  people 
who  are  afraid  to  let  bishops  go  to  Cssesto- 
chowa  to  kneel  and  pray,  to  lift  up  their 
hands  without  wrath  or  contentions;  who 
wanted  to  go  to  Poland  on  May  3  to  pray, 
not  to  fan  flames  of  Indignation — to  pray,  not 
to  protest,  to  supplicate,  not  to  deprecate,  to 
Improve,  not  to  dlaapprove.  So  celebrate  we 
muJBt,  this  1,000th  birthday  of  Poland's  bap- 
tism. To  remember,  to  commemorate,  to 
dedicate,  this  we  must  do  because  of  the 
heritage  that  la  ours;  for  what  our  fathers 
have  planted,  we  must  now  reap  and  when 
we  reap  not  only  will  America  and  the  world 
know  what  Poles  have  done  for  her,  but  the 
land  of  our  fathers  will  boast  of  otir  fidelity, 
our  love,  and  of  our  understanding. 

We  are  citizens  with  pride  In  this  America, 
our  native  land,  but  we  love  the  people  and 
the  nation  from  which  we  sprang. 

We  are  here  tonight  because  we  must  focua 
our  vision  on  this  life,  on  thU  1,000th  year, 
and  set  It  in  the  perspective  of  our  own  lives, 
in  the  perspective  of  eternity. 

We  are  here  tonight  because  we  must  focus 
otir  vision  on  thla,  our  way  of  life,  on  this 
1,000th  year  of  Poland's  Christian  birth,  and 
set  It  In  the  perspecUve  of  our  own  lives 
here  In  America. 

I  know  that  faith  enriches  and  preserves 
the  culture  of  a  people.  Moscow,  through 
its  puppets  In  Warsaw  Is  trying  to  destroy 
a  faith  and  reorient  a  thousand-year-old  cul- 
ture of  a  people.  How  can  that  be?  Must  we 
let  It  be  so.  If  this  Is  what  we  believe:  that 
out  of  the  heritage  of  a  Christian  faith  there 
is  freedom  and  all  the  things  we  hold  dear 
in  our  country;  freedom  and  the  right  to  live 
and  worship,  to  work  and  reap  the  spiritual 
and  material  rewards  of  our  labor? 

Are  not  all  those  things  that  we  Poles  hold 
dear  In  America  the  common  expression  of 
everyone's  aspirations,  of  all  the  people  In 
America — and  of  the  people  In  Poland,  too? 
All  the  memories,  the  hopes  and  yearnings  of 
our  generation  were  they  not  the  memories, 
the  hopes  and  yearnings  of  our  forefathers, 
and  win  they  not  be  the  aspiration  of  our 
children?  If  this  America  be  our  land  now,. 
If  this  be  our  sky,  these  our  woods,  the  8&ii&, 
the  mud,  the  hills,  the  plains,  our  streets, 
our  homes,  our  towns  and  our  cities;  II  all 
this  be  our  rightful  heritage  earned  with  the 
sweat  of  our  brows  and  without  compromise 
of  a  faith  that  comes  from  a  thousand-year- 
old  past  what  right,  in  Heaven's  name,  have 
we  to  deny  the  same  things,  by  falling  to 
help,  the  country  of  o\ir  origin. 

Can  we  stand  and  watch  a  faith  destroyed, 
a  culture  violated?  Not  If  with  high  purpose 
In  mind  we  go  ahead  with  truth  and  In  the 
tradition  of  the  faith  and  culture  that  la 
Polish,  simply  make  It  known  and  respected 


and  loved  by  all  those  who  live  with  us  In  tha 
free  world. 


WATER  AND  AIR  POLLUTION 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Love]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  RecJord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  becom- 
ing a  Member  of  the  89th  Congress,  I 
have  been  more  aware  of  the  water  and 
air  pollution  problems  in  this  country 
and  I  have  tried  to  determine  the  best 
method  of  the  control  and  eradication  of 
pollution.  I  have  been  concerned  be- 
cause I  did  not  think  we  had  adopted  a 
sound,  adequate,  and  efifective  way  to  do 
the  job. 

During  the  first  session,  I  supported 
the  House  version  of  S.  4,  now  Public  Law 
89-234 — Water  Quality  Act— as  against 
the  Senate  version  which  called  for  Im- 
mediate Federal  control.  I  also  support- 
ed the  House  version  of  S.  306,  now  PubUc 
Law  89-272— Clean  Air  Act— although  I, 
privately,  was  of  the  opinion  that  It 
lacked  effective  means  of  getting  the  job 

done.  .    .. 

Recently,  an  officer .  engineer,  and  otn- 
er  persons  of  my  constituent,  the  Armco 
Steel  Corp.  of  Middletown,  Ohio,  visited 
Washington  and  presented  a  comprehen- 
sive brochure  to  me  and  other  Congress- 
men on  Its  pollution  abatement  prob- 
lems which  made  a  tremendous  impact 
on  my  thinking,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  water  pollution  abatement  along  the 
Big  Miami  River  which  flows  through 
my  district.  After  an  examination  of 
their  estimate  of  the  tremendous  cost  of 
instaUmg  adequate  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion abatement  systems,  I  decided  that 
the  only  way  to  encourage  complete  co- 
operation of  those  industries  using  the 
air  lakes,  and  streams  is  for  the  Federal 
Ctovemment  to  adopt  a  tax  incentive  pro- 
gram. I  feel  that  such  a  program  would 
be  the  only  dramatic  way  to  obtain  el- 
fectlve  abatement  control  in  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time.  ^     _,       .  „ 

Today,  I  have  therefore  Introduced  a 
tax  incentive  bill  which  would  allow  a  20- 
percent  Investment  credit  as  wel  as  a 
fast  writeoff  system  for  those  who  insteu 
facilities  or  equipment  to  control  water 
or  air  poUution.  all  of  which  to  be  ef- 
fective for  those  faculties  placed  in  serv- 
ice after  December  31.  1965. 

I  hope  that  my  coUeagues  wlU  see  the 
wisdom  of  a  tax  incentive  system  to  con- 
trol and  eliminate  water  and  air  poUution 
and  wiU  Join  with  me  In  cosponsoring  tnis 
legislation. 


EXCLUSION  AS  TAXABLE  mCOl^ 
OF  REIMBURSED  MOVING  EX- 
PENSES 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Fm-TONi  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tne 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  pleased  to  join  with 
my  coUeague,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Burke]  in  offering  a  biU 
to  provide  for  the  exclusion  as  taxable 
income  of  certain  reimbursed  moving 
expenses  for  employees  who  are  trans- 
ferred by  their  employers  to  a  new  job 
location. 

Reimbursements  for  these  expenses  are 
provided  by  employers  to  enhance  the 
mobUlty  of  their  own  labor  force  and  to 
prevent  any  imdue  hardship  being  suf- 
fered by  the  employee  through  reloca- 
tion. 

In  1954,  with  the  issuance  of  revenue 
niling  No.  54-429,  the  Treasury  has  re- 
quired that  all  such  reimbursements  with 
the  exception  of  the  "barebones"  cost  of 
transporting  the  employee,  his  family, 
and  his  possessions  from  the  old  location 
to  the  new,  must  be  reported  as  income 
and  are  subject  to  withholding  at  the 
time  of  reimbursement. 

In  1964  the  situation  was  eased  when 
the  Congress,  at  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  interest  of  tax  equal- 
ization, granted  to  aU  employees,  old  or 
new  and  reimbursed  or  imreimbursed. 
a  deduction  for  the  "barebones"  expense 
of  moving. 

However,  the  question  of  reimburse- 
ments beyond  this  for  relatively  old  em- 
ployees was  left  for  "judicial  interpreta- 
tion." An  attempt  to  secure  interpreta- 
tion faUed  when  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
clined to  review  a  Federal  court's  finding 
In  favor  of  the  Treasury.  The  Justice 
Department,  in  its  brief — for  the  United 
States  in  opposition,  England  v.  United 
States,  Supreme  Court  docket  No.  603. 
October  term,  1965,  page  11 — argued  that 
Congress  rather  than  the  courts  is  the 
appropriate  forum  to  initiate  a  change 
In  the  tax  treatment  of  reimbursed — 
moving — expenses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  blU  is  designed  to  do 
just  that.  In  addition  to  excluding  the 
cost  of  moving  the  employee,  his  family 
and  household  goods  to  the  new  place  of 
work  which  are  clearly  nontaxable  under 
present  law,  this  bill  would  treat  as  non- 
Income  any  reimbursement  of  funds  ex- 
pended by  the  employee  for: 

First.  House  hunting  trip  of  the  em- 
ployee and  spouse  when  both  the  old  and 
new  job  location  are  located  within  the 
United  States. 

Second.  Temporary  living  expenses  at 
the  new  employment  location  wtiile 
awaiting  occupancy  of  permanent  quar- 
ters. Reimbursement  here  cannot  ex- 
ceed a  period  of  30  days  except  that  the 
period  is  extended  to  60  days  when  a  tax- 
payer is  moved  from  or  to  a  foreign 
country  such  as  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal 
Zone,  or  one  of  the  possessions  of  the 
United  States. 

Third.  Selling  commissions  and  other 
expenses  incident  to  the  sale  of  the  em- 
ployee's old  residence  or  to  the  settlement 
of  an  unexpired  lease  on  the  employee's 
old  residence. 

Fourth.  Out-of-pocket  expenses  inci- 
dent to  the  purchase  of  a  residence  at  the 
new  job  location. 


Fifth.  Other  miscellaneous  expenses 
directly  attributable  to  the  transfer  but 
not  to  exceed  the  lesser  of  2  weeks'  pay 
or  $1,000  in  the  case  of  a  famUy  man  or 
the  lesser  of  1  week's  pay  or  $500  in  the 
case  of  a  single  employee. 

This  special  exclusion  would  be  af- 
forded employees  who  are  reimbursed  for 
these  items  providing  they  have  been 
with  the  same  employer  or  related  em- 
ployer for  at  least  1  year  at  the  time  of 
transfer. 


ROBERT  EMMET,  GREAT  IRISH 
PATRIOT 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recx>rd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  Easter  recess  of  the  House  our  dis- 
tinguished coUeague  from  Pennsylvania, 
Dan  Flood,  and  I  journeyed  to  Dublin, 
Ireland,  to  dedicate  a  statue  of  that 
great  Irish  patriot,  Robert  Etomet. 

The  funds  for  the  Emmet  statue  were 
raised  here  in  the  United  States  and  its 
presentation  to  the  Government  of  Ire- 
land and  its  people  was  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Francis  Kane,  a  weU-known 
Washington,  DC,  businessman. 

At  the  formal  presentation  of  the 
statue  on  Wednesday,  April  13,  1966.  the 
address  was  delivered  by  Congressman 
Flood  and  as  part  of  my  remarks  today, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
the  Record  the  splendid  speech  made  on 
tliat  occasion  by  our  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania's  11th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Flood's  address  follows : 

In  America  as  In  Ireland,  the  memory  of 
Robert  Emmet  Is  held  In  honor  and  affec- 
tion. In  his  25  years  of  life,  this  brave  and 
brilliant  young  man  took  a  leading  part  In 
two  Insurrections.  He  joined,  as  a  student 
leader  of  the  United  Irishmen,  In  the  re- 
belUon  of  1798;  and  then.  In  1803,  he  led 
the  Ill-fated  rising  for  which  he  was  exe- 
cuted. Emmet's  rising,  though  It  failed  of 
the  immediate  success  for  which  he  and  his 
companions  had  desperately  hoped,  has  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  been  an  In- 
spiration to  the  youth  of  Ireland,  and  to 
those  of  Irish  descent  all  over  the  world. 
In  song  eaid  story.  In  poetry  and  speeches,  the 
name  of  Robert  Emmet  has  been  made  fa- 
miliar and  dear  to  all  who  value  their  Irish 
blood,  and  to  all  who  have,  through  the 
years,  hoped  and  prayed  and  worked  for  the 
Independence  of  Ireland. 

Tlie  life  and  death  of  Robert  Emmet  are  to 
be  counted  among  the  spiritual  foundation 
stones  of  the  Republic  of  Ireland.  It  Is  most 
fitting  that  this  statue  to  Robert  Emmet, 
being  presented  today,  should  stand  In  the 
capital  city  of  the  land  he  loved  with  all  the 
passion  of  his  young  heart.  Dublin,  the  city 
of  his  birth,  of  his  scholarly  studies,  of  his 
heroic  leadership,  and  of  his  tragic  death. 

As  we  stand  here  today  before  this  statue, 
raised  to  commemorate  the  patriotic  devo- 
tion of  Robert  Emmet,  I  am  sure  there  Is  not 
one  of  us  but  thinks  in  his  heart  of  those 
eloquent  and  affecting  words  that  he  spoke 
before  his  execution  on  September  20.  1803. 
Many  of  us  have  learned  those  words  from 
our  fathers.     Others  have  become  familiar 


with  them  through  study  In  school,  through 
the  memorizing  and  dramatic  recitation  of 
these  few  solemn  words,  uttered  by  a  patriot 
In  defense  of  his  character,  Immediately  be- 
fore his  death  on  the  gibbet.  "Was  I  to 
suffer  only  death,  after  being  adjudged 
guilty,"  he  said,  "I  should  bow  in  silence  to 
the  late  which  awaits  me;  but  the  sentence 
of  the  law  which  delivers  over  my  body  to  the 
executioner,  consigns  my  character  to  ob- 
loquy. A  man  In  my  situation  has  not  only 
to  encounter  the  dUBcultles  of  fortune,  but 
also  the  difficulties  of  prejudice.  Whilst  the 
man  dies,  his  memory  lives,  and  that  mine 
may  not  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  respect  of 
my  countrymen,  I  seize  upon  this  oppor- 
tunity to  vindicate  myself  from  some  of  the 
charges  alleged  against  me." 

After  this  opening,  Emmet  proceeded  to 
demolish  the  imputation  that  he  had,  In  call- 
ing upon  the  aid  of  the  French  In  his  rising. 
Intended  to  deliver  Ireland  Into  the  power 
of  the  French.  Roused  to  fury  by  the 
thought  that  such  an  accusation  should  be 
presented  to  his  countrymen,  and  possibly 
win  their  belief,  he  rose  momentarily  from 
the  sad  calm  that  marks  most  of  his  state- 
ment, to  spectacular  drama  and  vivid  Im- 
agery, m  repelling  the  supposititious  Inva- 
sion: "Were  the  French  to  come  as  Invaders 
or  enemies  uninvited  by  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  I  should  oppose  them  to  the  utmost 
of  my  strength.  Yes,  my  countrymen,  I 
should  advise  you  to  meet  them  upon  the 
beach  with  a  sword  In  one  hand  and  a  torch 
In  the  other." 

After  rejecting  with  scorn  tills  false  Im- 
putation, and  exposing  the  mockery  of  his 
trial,  whose  verdict  had  been  determined  In 
advance,  Robert  Emmet  came  to  that  solemn 
final  statement,  whose  every  word  falls  upon 
our  hearts  with  the  Impact,  at  once  melan- 
choly and  stirring,  of  a  roll  of  drums:  "I 
have  but  a  few  words  more  to  say — I  am 
going  to  my  cold  and  silent  grave — my  Ifunp 
of  life  is  nearly  extinguished — I  have  parted 
with  everything  that  was  dear  to  me  In 
this  life,  and  for  my  country's  cause  with 
the  Idol  of  my  soTil,  the  object  of  my  affec- 
tions. My  race  Is  run — the  grave  opens  to 
receive  me,  and  I  sink  into  its  bosom.  I  have 
but  one  request  to  ask  at  my  departure  from 
this  world.  It  Is  the  charity  of  Its  silence. 
Let  no  man  write  my  epitaph;  for  as  no  man 
who  knows  my  motives  dare  now  vindicate 
them,  let  not  prejudice  or  Ignorance  asp>erBe 
than.  Let  them  rest  In  obscurity  and  peace, 
my  memory  be  left  In  oblivion,  and  my  tomb 
remain  unlnscrlbed,  until  other  times  and 
other  men  can  do  Justice  to  my  character. 
When  my  country  take^  Jier  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
let  my  epitaph  be  written." 

Now  Is  that  green  and  glorious  time,  looked 
forward  to  with  confident  hope  by  the 
patriot  Robert  Enunet  at  the  time  of  his 
execution,  when  Ireland  has  taken  her  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Robert 
Emmet's  epitaph  may  not  yet  have  been 
written  In  words,  but  It  has  long  been  en- 
graved In  the  hearts  of  Irishmen.  Tbe 
memory  of  his  bravery,  his  sacrifice,  and  his 
love  of  Ireland  has  lnsp>lred  generation  after 
generation  to  patriotic  efforts,  and  his  monu- 
ment stands  today,  not  only  In  the  statue 
before  us,  but  In  the  free  people  and  Oov- 
ernment  of  Ireland. 

Surely,  Ireland  has  had  no  dearth  of  pa- 
triotic heroes,  and  many  among  them  have 
led  risings  vrtth  more  tangible  results,  and 
more  app>arent  chance  of  ultimate  success. 
Yet  the  personality  of  Robert  Emmet,  and 
the  tragic  power  of  his  story,  has  enlarged 
his  Influence  upon  succeeding  generations, 
so  that  he  Is  Justly  looked  upon  as  In  the 
forefront  of  the  liberators  of  Ireland,  one  of 
the  hwoes  cherished  In  his  own  land,  for 
his  love  of  country,  and  admired  and  honored 
In  other  lands,  for  his  single-hearted  devo- 
tion to  freedom.  Thus  It  Is  not  inappro- 
priate that  I  apply  to  the  gl(»lous  memory 
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i!  iUioer:  Eii-.me:  ,iji  u:,  the  memory  of  the 
many  .>thers  who  have  foughi  and  died  for 
freedom,  during  t.he  ;ong  history  of  Ireland, 
the  words  written  for  America  by  the  Amerl- 
za:.  {:x->et.  Charles  iLUam,  In  the  dark  years 
of  World  W,iX  11 

Freedom,  wherein  we  ahelter  us  together 
Against  the  rage  of  time  and  prowling  man, 
Is  as  d  house  which  In  the  angry  weather 
Looks  out  through  storm  to   the  horizon's 

span 
Whatever    warmth    and    comfort    there    we 

Itncxw 
Our  labor  and  our  heartbreak  naade  It  so." 


ISSUE  OF  TAX-EXEMPT  PUBLICA- 
TIONS AD  COMPETITION  STILL 
UNRESOI  VED 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  SchmidhauserI  may  ex- 
lend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
U)  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SCHMIDHAUSER  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  recently  called  upon  the  President  to 
support  my  proposal  for  a  thorough  re- 
form of  our  existing  tax  system  as  a 
means  of  providing  adequate  Federal 
revenues,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  insure 
that  economic  restraints  are  applied 
equitably  throughout  all  sectors  of  our 
economy  At  that  time,  I  sug.gested  that 
an  excellent  place  to  begin  was  the  spe- 
cial tax  privileges  presently  afforded 
large  oil  companies  by  existing  deprecia- 
tion allowances 

Today,  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  excellent  article  per- 
taining to  another  sector  of  our  economy 
which  is  reaping  an  apparent  special  tax 
privilege  which  was  written  by  Morton 
Mlntz  and  which  appeared  in  the  April 
12  edition  of  the  Washington  Post.  I 
also  want  to  point  out  that  I  have  re- 
quested the  Director  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  explain  the  inex- 
cusable delay  In  Issuing  a  ruling  In  this 
matter 

Mr  Speaker,  I  cannot  comprehend 
how  special  Interest  groups  can  be  af- 
forded such  lucrative  special  privileges 
when,  at  the  same  time,  economic  re- 
.straints  are  being  suggested  for  the  mil- 
lions of  dedicated  workers  on  our  Na- 
tion's fanns,  in  our  Nation's  factories, 
and  in  our  Nation's  small  business  estab- 
lishments If  fair  and  Just  economic  re- 
straints are  to  be  applied  and  if  o'ur  tax 
system  is  to  be  made  an  example  of  our 
democratic  principle  of  equal  and  just 
".reatment  for  all  before  the  law,  I  say 
we  must  reform  our  tax  system.  The 
time  for  ending  special  privilege  has  long 
been  overdue 

The  afc>ove  mentioned  article  Is  as 
follows: 

Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Po«t.  Apr.  12, 
19M| 

IRS  We:i.H9  t>-YKAK-rn.D  QuKBTtoif — Issue  or 
Tax-Exempt  Pen:  tc  attojcs  Ad  CoMPrrrrior* 

.StTLL    UKlttSOLVED 

(By  Morton  Mlntz) 
Piety.'  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  once  said 
In  a  tax-exemption  ca*e  Involving  a  religious 
publish. ag  house,     is  no  defense  to  the  as- 
sewmenu  of  the  tax  coUeclor." 


Piety  may  not  be  a  defense,  but  bureau- 
cratic delay  can  serve  in  its  steful. 

It  Is  more  than  6  years  since  a  major  tax- 
exemption  question  was  forcefully  raised  be- 
fore the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  It  is 
still  kicking  around. 

The  Issue  Is  the  tax-free  status  of  rerenuea 
from  advertising  In  magazines  and  other  pe- 
riodicals that  are  published  by  exempt  orga- 
nizations and  that  compete  with  tax-paying 
publications. 

GS06S  tioo  Mnxioir 

The  tax-free  publications  number  about 
700  and  gross  an  estimated  $100  million  a 
year.  They  range  from  highly  specialized 
trade  publications  to  general  and  prestigious 
ones,  including  the  National  Geographic,  Na- 
tion's Business,  which  Is  published  by  the 
n.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Banking, 
put  out  by  the  American  Bankers  Association. 

"Ovir  tentative  conclusions  are  still  under 
active  review,"  IRS  Commissioner  Sheldon 
Cohen  said  in  response  to  a  recent  Inquiry. 
The  issue  Is  "a  most  difficult  one"  to  resolve. 

On  January  19,  1960,  the  Issue  was  brought 
to  the  fore  by  the  Associated  Business  Pub- 
lications, an  organization  then  representing 
164  tax-paying  publishing  enterprises  and 
now  called  the  American  Business  Press,  Inc. 

In  a  legal  brief  to  IRS,  the  group's  Wash- 
ington counsel,  Robert  A.  Saltzstein,  pro- 
tested the  booming  competition  of  tax-ex- 
empt publications  "which  are  also  commer- 
cial enterprises." 
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Their  sponsors  are  exempt  because  they  are 
organized  as  trade  or  business  leagues,  or  for 
scientific,  educational,  religious,  labor,  chari- 
table or  other  public  purposes. 

The  American  Medical  Association  Is  one 
such  exempt  organization.  Its  12  journals 
for  physicians  and  Its  magazine  for  laymen 
compete  with  publications  that  have  no 
exemption.  The  AMA  Jotirnal  has  competed 
BO  well  that.  In  some  years.  It  has  carried 
more  pages  of  advertising  than  any  other 
national  weeklies  except  the  New  Yorker  and 
the  Oil  &  Gas  Jotirnal. 

In  1984,  the  AMA  grossed  110.3  million— 
44.8  percent  of  its  total  Income — from  sale 
of  advertising,  $2.8  million  from  sale  of  sub- 
scriptions to  nonmembers  and  tl  million 
from  sale  of  mailing  lists. 

In  October  1964,  Bernard  D.  Hlrsh,  director 
of  the  law  department  of  the  AMA,  said  In 
a  sp>eech  here  that  "there  is  educational 
value"  in  the  drug  advertisements  published 
by  medical  society  journals.  This  is  true, 
he  asserted,  "when  the  doctor  knows  that 
such  advertising  must  meet  rigid  standards 
of  acceptability  for  publication." 

Two  recent  episodes  cast  doubt  on  the 
educational  value  and  rigid  standards  of  ads 
in  the  AMA  Journal. 

In  one  case,  Wallace  laboratories  pleaded 
no  contest  to  falsely  advertising  a  prescrip- 
tion product,  Pree  MT,  In  the  journal.  The 
firm  was  fined  $2,000  in  Federal  court  in 
Trenton,  N  J. 

The  second  case  involved  Perltrate  SA,  a 
quantity  of  which  was  seized  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  FDA  said  that 
this  Warner-Lambert  Pharmaceutical  Co. 
product  also  was  falsely  advertised  In  the 
Journal. 

A  New  Jersey  ph3mlclan  who  Inquired  of 
the  AMA  whether  it  Invested  In  drug  stocks 
received  no  reply.  It  would  be,  he  wrote  a 
Senate  subcommittee  In  1964.  "reassiirlng  to 
know  that  the  AMA  is  not  judging  drugs  In 
the  capacity  of  a  shareholder."  The  AMA 
valued  its  Investment  portfolio  In  1964  at 
$8  7  million. 

OPKKATIONS   CHALLXMOED 

Liawyer  Saltzstein  told  IRS  that  there  was 
no  quarrel  with  the  grant  of  a  tax  exemption 
to  a  publication  that  has  a  substantial  rela- 
tion with  the  approved  public  purpose  of  Its 
sponsor. 


But,  he  argued,  there  is  no  justification  for 
exempting  a  publication  that  sells  ads  to 
Individual  businesses.  All  it  is  serving,  he 
said,  Is  a  private  Interest. 

As  for  solutions,  it  matters  little  to  him 
whether  tax  exemptions  are  erased  where 
abuses  exist,  or  whether  the  rule  be  simply 
that,  with  some  exceptions,  publications  ac- 
cepting advertising  pay  Income  taxes  on  their 
ad  revenues. 

During  the  6  years  since  the  brief  was  filed. 
Saltzstein  has  maintained  a  persistent  ef- 
fort to  get  a  ruling  out  of  IRS. 

Tot  4  years  and  7  months  after  the  brief 
went  to  IRS,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  took  a 
definitive  look  at  the  situation  and  reported 
that  IRS  "Is  about  to  alter  the  situation," 
perhaps  "even  this  summer." 

ACTION    AWArXED 

As  of  that  date — July  24,  1964 — the  journal 
said,  the  expectation  was  that  IRS  would 
rtUe  against  exempting  ads  In  periodicals 
not  related  to  the  public  purposes  for  which 
the  sponsoring  organizations  were  chartered. 

The  Journal  cited  estimates  that  the  num. 
her  of  tax-exempt  groups  selling  ads  In  their 
publications  had  grown  from  416  to  695  in 
the  decade  ended  In  1962,  and  that  revenues 
had  Increased  from  $30  to  $73  million. 

Since  then,  two  summers  and  two  winters 
have  gone  by  without  announcement  of  a 
ruling.  "Our  efforts."  Conunissloner  Cohen 
said  recently,  "liave  entailed  extensive  and 
time-consuming  analyses  of  legal  questions 
and  activities  peculiar  to  different  typ>es  of 
organizations  with  widely  varying  purposes, 
programs,  and  Income  sources. 

It  Is  hop>ed  that  these  efforts  will  result 
in  the  development  of  published  regula- 
tions •  •  •  which  will  resolve  the  advertis- 
ing question." 


TRIBUTE  TO  SECRETARY  OP  AGRI- 
CULTURE ORVILLE  L.  FREEMAN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Morrison]  Is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  on  the  floor  of  this  House  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley] 
recommended  the  removal  from  ofiBce  of 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Free- 
man. 

I  do  not  propose,  Mr,  Speaker,  to 
utilize  this  floor  for  an  argument  on  the 
tenure  of  any  Cabinet  member.  Such  de- 
bate here,  at  best.  Is  academic.  More 
often  it  is  time  'wasting  and  politically 
inspired — there  is  an  old  political  axiom 
that  it  Is  easier  to  run  against  an  op- 
ponent whose  name  does  not  appear  on 
the  ballot. 

However,  I  believe  any  man's  record  of 
public  service  should  be  reviewed  In  the 
light  of  his  accomplishments  and  Ills 
failures,  rather  than  In  terms  of  what 
might  have  happened  had  he  followed 
the  advice  of  his  critics. 

I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  what  rural 
America  would  be  today  if  those  who 
have  consistently  voted  against  the  com- 
modity and  rural  development  programs 
inaugurated  since  1960  had  managed  to 
make  their  negative  philosophies  pre- 
vail. 

It  was  Just  about  63  months  ago  that 
a  young  Orvllle  Freeman,  after  experi- 
ence in  public  service  at  local  and  State 
levels,  accepted  what  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  dtCBcult  assignments  in  the 
Federal  Government — the  Job  of  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 
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He  rolled  up  his  sleeves  and  went  to 
work  on  the  21st  day  of  January  1961. 

Two  great  Presidents,  three  sessions 
of  the  Congress,  and  thousands  of  farm 
and  town  rural  families  have  never  seen 
those  sleeves  come  down. 

What  did  Orvllle  Freeman  find  when 
he  walked  into  that  office  on  Independ- 
ence Avenue? 

He  found  an  American  agriculture 
demoralized  by  philosophical  and  eco- 
nomic neglect. 

He  found  that  after  8  years  of  not  be- 
ing cared  about  very  much,  the  Ameri- 
can farm  family  was  generally  viewed 
as  a  producer  of  surpluses,  and  as  a 
steady  applicant  for  subsidies. 

He  found  widespread  belief  that  be- 
cause a  solution  to  the  so-called  farm 
problem  was  Impossible,  seeking  a  solu- 
tion was  impractical. 

Orvllle  Freeman  crisscrossed  this  Na- 
tion and  mounted  every  available  plat- 
form to  tell  the  truth  about  American 
farm  families.  And  he  created  under- 
standing of  abundance  in  terms  of  bless- 
ing rather  than  burden 

In  cooperation  with  the  Congress  and 
our  farmers,  he  developed  commodity 
programs  designed  to  continue  food 
abundance  without  waste  of  human  or 
natural  resources. 

At  the  same  time  he  advanced  ideas 
for  a  new  look  at  rural  America  as  a 
place  for  people  as  well  as  farms.  No 
vision  of  the  America  that  can  be  has 
caught  on — in  both  city  and  country- 
side— as  well  as  Orvllle  Freeman's  vision 
of  using  rural  space  to  ease  the  popula- 
tion and  pollution  pressures  that  have 
been  steadily  rising  in  urban  America. 

Through  all  these  months,  his  eyes 
have  never  left  the  basic  objective  of 
this  administration  and  this  Congress — 
parity  of  income  opportunity  for  the 
families  on  the  Nation's  farms. 
What  is  the  record  in  this  respect? 
In  1960,  the  average  realized  net  in- 
come per  farm  in  the  United  States  was 

in  1965,  it  was  $4,182. 

This  year  It  wlU  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $4,600. 

In  the  home  State  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  realized  net  income  per 
farm  jumped  from  an  average  of  $3,704 
in  I960  to  nearly  $6,000  in  1965.  This 
year,  with  normal  growing  conditions, 
It  will  be  bumping  the  $7,000  mark. 

■While  farm  Income  has  been  rising, 
the  unneeded  and  unwanted  commodity 
surpluses  of  1960-61  have  achieved  the 
status  of  needed,  and  wanted,  food  re- 
serves. 

More  Americans  are  enjoying  better 
diets  because  the  retadl  prices  of  foods 
are  reasonable  for  those  who  can  buy, 
and  because — under  Orvllle  Freeman's 
leadership — we  have  improved  through 
food  stamps  and  direct  distribution  the 
eating  opportunities  of  low-Income  and 
no-Income  families. 

At  the  same  time,  the  use  of  America's 
food  and  fiber  abundance  abroad — 
through  sales  for  dollars  and  the  food- 
for-freedom  program — has  risen  stead- 
ily. 

In  fiscal  1959-60  the  cash  sales  of  TJS. 
agricultural  products  abroad  amoimted 


to  $3.2  billion.  By  1964-65  they  had 
jumped  to  $4.4  billion.  Fiscal  1965-66 
will  see  them  at  another  record  high, 
over  $5  billion. 

Figuring  prominently  in  the  rising  re- 
turn of  dollars  to  our  shores  through 
agricultural  commodity  sales  is  an  im- 
portant crop  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  soy- 
beans. 

■When  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  set 
out  to  encourage  increased  production  of 
soybeans,  the  wails  of  anguish  were  not 
only  heard — but  sounded  as  well — in  this 
Chamber. 

Secretary  Freeman  was,  it  was 
charged,  seeking  tc-depress  farm  Income. 
He  was,  it  was  charged,  seeking  to  create 
another  surplus. 
Again,  what  actually  happened? 
In  1960,  Illinois  farmers  produced  a 
soybean  crop  of  129  million  bushels, 
valued  at  $288  million. 

By  1965  production  had  reached  nearly 
175  million  bushels,  worth  in  excess  of 
$419  milUon. 

In  the  entire  Nation,  soybean  produc- 
tion advanced  from  555  million  bushels 
in  1960  to  nearly  844  million  bushels  in 
1965,  and  the  value  of  the  crop  to  fanners 
rose  from  $1.1  billion  in  1960  to  more 
than  $2  billion  In  1965. 

Dollar  returns  from  foreign  sales  of 
soybeans  advanced  from  $335  million  In 
1960  to  more  than  $650  million  in  1965. 

If  that  is  a  record  of  failure  by  farm- 
ers and  Government  in  the  utilization  of 
our  agriculture's  ability  to  produce 
abundance  that  serves  both  fanners  and 
domestic  and  foreign  consumers,  some- 
thing simply  has  to  have  been  lost  in  the 
translation. 

■What  we  have  been  watching  unfold 
over  the  last  5  years  is  a  record  of 
achievements. 

There  are  more  of  the  type  of  family 
farms  equipped  to  return  decent  and  dig- 
nified living  standards  to  their  operators 
than  we  had  63  months  ago. 

There  is  new  hope  for  an  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  life  for  more  families  In 
the  towns  and  small  cities  of  rural 
America.  This  new  hope  is  the  result  of 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  Federal 
resources  In  the  Improvement  of  utility, 
health,  and  education  services. 
Rural  America,  all  of  it,  is  on  the  move. 
And  Orvllle  FYeeman  has  been,  and 
still  is,  one  of  the  principal  movers. 

An  able,  aggressive,  dedicated  public 
servant  he  is — first  and  last — a  friend  of 
the  farm  family.  He  has  done  a  mag- 
nificent Job. 

The  time  for  a  change  in  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture  is  a  little  late  winning 
recognition  from  the  gentleman  from 
nunois. 

The  people  recognized  the  need  way 
back  in  1960,  and  took  effective  action. 


Mr.   Abbitt   (at  the   request. of  Mr. 

Smith  of  'Virginia) ,  on  account  of  death 
in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas,  for  30  minutes, 
today:  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Feighan,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GooDELL  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Clory),  for  15  minutes,  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Ktipferman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McClory),  for  30  minutes,  Thursday, 
April  28,  1966;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McClory),  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Morrison  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
PtrciNSKi),  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Stratton  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
PuciNSKi),  for  60  minutes,  on  April  27; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remjtrks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Farbstein  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
PuciNSKi),  for  20  minutes,  on  April  28. 
1966;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  pxtraneous  matter. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to : 

Mr.  Betts  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford)  ,  for  the  balance  of  this  week,  on 
accoimt  of  death  In  his  family. 

Mr.  Grider,  for  April  26,  1966,  on  ac- 
count of  duties  In  his  district,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Conqrkssional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Hall  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  BtNGHAH. 

Mr.  Michel  to  Insert  tables  in  his  re- 
marks made  today  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  H.R.  14596. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McClory)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  HORTON. 

Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

I  The  following  MMnbers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PuciNSKi)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Cameron  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Callan. 

Mr.  CtTLVER. 

Mr.  Miller. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI. 


SENATE  BILL£  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.2421.  An  act  to  authorlise  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  legislative  jurisdiction  exercised 
by  the  United  States  over  lands  within  the 
Columbia   River   at   the   mouth   proj«ct   in 
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the   St-ates   of    Washington   and   Oregon;    to 
•-iie  Committee   on  Armed  Services. 

3  2y'34  An  act  to  provide  x;eeded  additional 
means  for  the  residents  of  rural  America  to 
achieve  equality  of  opportunity  by  author- 
izing the  making  of  grants  for  comprehensive 
planning  for  public  services  and  development 
in  community  development  districts  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BLTILESON,  from  the  Committee 
or.  Hoii.se  .-\dmini.stratlon,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
traly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
followin;^'  title,  wliich  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H  R.  13369.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  molybdenum  from  the  national  stockpile. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  w£is  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  13  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  Ap;il  27,  1966.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC 

3345  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  a 
letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign 
Clalm.s  Settlement  Commis.sion  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  the  second 
progress  report  of  the  Jewish  Restitu- 
tion Succe.s,i()r  Organization  for  the  pe- 
riod ending  March  31,  1966,  filed  with 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commls- 
.slon  of  the  United  States  as  de.'sifjnee  of 
the  President,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  87  -846.  and  Executive 
Order  No.  10587.  as  amended  on  Febru- 
ary 26,  1963,  was  taken  from  the  Speak- 
er's table,  referred  t'j  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Forelp:;  Commerce,  atid 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC  BILLS  AND  RESOLLTIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr    PATMAN    Committee  on  Banking  and 

Currencv  H  R  5305  A  bill  to  authorize 
revised  procedures  for  the  destruction  of  un- 
fit Federal  Reserve  notes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  an  amendment  i  Rept.  No,  1449); 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILL£:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  13103.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  equi- 
table tax  treatment  for  foreign  Investment 
in  the  United  States;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  14501.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  nn  the  Judiciary. 
House  Joint  Resolution  1001  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  designation  of  the 
month  of  May  in  each  year  as  "Steel  Mark 
Month":  with  amendments  i  Rept.  No.  14fil). 
Referred  tu  '.he  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  JLxxi,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
HJl.  14614,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  In  order  to 
make  unlawful  as  unreasonable  and  unjust 
discrimination  against  and  an  undue  burden 
upon  Interstate  commerce,  certain  tax  as- 
sessments of  common  carrier  property,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  ASHMORE: 
H.R.  14615.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  certain 
members  and  former  members  of  the  Army 
on  whose  behalf  erroneous  payments  were 
made  for  storage  of  household  goods;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  14616.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  In  order  to  estab- 
lish fn  the  'Veterans'  Administration  a  na- 
tional veterans'  cemetery  system  consisting 
of  all  cemeteries  of  the  United  States  In 
which  veterans  of  any  war  or  conflict  are  or 
may  be  burled;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior an4  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  14617.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers killed  while  apprehending  persons  for 
committing  Federal  crimes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DEVINE: 
HJt.  14618.  A  bin  to  make  provisions  for 
necessary  travel  controls;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  FASCELL: 
HJR.  14619,  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  In  the 
National  Institute  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY : 
H.R.  14620.  A  bin  to  amend  title  X'VIIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  pay- 
ment for  podiatrists'  services  under  the  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  HATHAWAY: 
H.R,  14621,  A  bUi  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
in  the  State  of  Maine  to  the  Mount  Desert 
Island  Regional  School  District;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr,  ICHORD: 
H  jl,  14622.  A  bin  to  amend  section  302  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  Improve  mUl- 
tary  physician  career  Inducements  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr,  JOELSON: 
HJl,  14623.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  the  position 
of  Chief  'Veterinary  Officer  of  the  Service  and 
provide  for  the  rank  of  Assistant  Surgeon 
General  for  said  position;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl,  14624,  A  bin  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  prevent  the  discontinuance 
of  certain  commuter  operations  which  could 
benefit  from  new  governmental  programs  for 
the  improvement  of  commuter  services,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  14626.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities  Incurred 
after  January  31,  1955,  eligible  for  assistance 
in  obtaining  specially  equipped  automobiles; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 

H.R.  14626.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 

United  States  Code  to  require  that  the  dally 

ration  of  members  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force 

contain  at  least  as  much  butter  as  the  daUy 


ration  prescribed  for  members  of  the  Navy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  POWELL: 

H.R,  14627.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  additional  protection 
for  the  Interests  of  participants  in  and  bene- 
ficiaries of  employee  welfare  and  pension 
benefit  plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor, 

By  Mr,  SIKES: 

HJl.  14628.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 

H.R.  14629.  A  bUl  to  assist  In  the  prom'o- 
tlon  of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring 
the  disclosure  of  finance  charges  In  connec- 
tion with  extensions  of  credit;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  14630.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  In  order  to  provide 
for  a  National  Community  Senior  Service 
Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  14631.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  improve  the 
safety  and  reliability  of  drugs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

H  R.  14632.  A  bill  to  protect  children  and 
others  from  accidental  death  or  injury  by 
amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  with  respect  to  aspirins  Intended 
for  children,  safety  closures  on  drug  con- 
tainers, and  cautionary  labeling  of  containers 
of  articles  subject  to  the  act  where  necessary 
to  that  end,  and  by  amending  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Labeling  Act  to  ban 
hazardous  toys  and  articles  Intended  for 
children,  and  other  articles  so  hazardous  as 
to  be  dangerous  In  the  household  regardless 
of  labeling,  and  to  apply  to  unpackaged  ar- 
ticles intended  for  household  use,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  14633.  A  bill  to  regtilate  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  use 
of  unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging 
or  labeling  of  certain  consumer  commodities 
distributed  In  such  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  14634.  A  bill  to  protect  the  pubUc 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  and  facilitating  mutual  co- 
operation and  assistance,  Including  training 
of  personnel,  In  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  that  act  and  of  State  and  local 
laws  relating  to  food,  drugs,  devices,  or  cos- 
metics, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SHIPLBY: 

H.R.  14635.  A   bill   to   designate  the   main 

dam  of  the  Carlyle  Reservoir  on  the  Kas- 

kaskla  River,  Ql.,   as   the   "Eldon   E.   Hazlet 

Dam";  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr   TUNNEY: 

H.R.  14636.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  certain  lands  in  trust 
for  the  Quechan  Indians  of  the  Fort  Yiuna 
Reservation,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.R.  14637.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  231  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr,  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  14638.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions of  that  title  providing  for  a  reopening 
of  the  national  service  life  Insurance  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 

H.R.  14633.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit,  for  1  year,  the  grant- 
ing of  national  service  life  Insurance  to  cer- 
tain veterans  heretofore  eligible  for  such  in- 
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surance;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  LO'VE: 

H.R.  14640.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  invest- 
ment credit  allowable  with  respect  to  facili- 
ties to  control  water  and  air  pollution,  and 
to  jjermtt  the  amortization  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  such  facilities  within  a  period 
of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

H.R.  14641.  A  bin  to  amend  section  13a (2) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  relating  to 
tlie  discontinuance  or  change  of  certain  In- 
trastate operations  or  services,  In  order  to 
extend  the  time  for  State  action  prior  to 
petitioning  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN : 

H.R.  14642.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13a(2) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  relating  to 
the  discontinuance  or  change  of  certain  in- 
trastate operations  or  services,  In  order  to 
extend  the  time  for  State  action  prior  to 
petitioning  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

Bit.  14643.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the 
strengthening  of  American  educational  re- 
sotu-ces  for  international  studies  and  re- 
search; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon : 

H.R.  14644.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Facilities  Act  of  1963  to  extend  it  for 
3  years  and  for  other  purposes;  and  to  au- 
thorize assistance  to  developing  institutions 
for  an  additional  year;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

HJl.  14645.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  "sick  pay"  benefits  from  gross  in- 
come of  employees  until  such  time  as  they 
are  not  expected  to  work  becatise.  for  exam- 
ple, they  have  reached  the  age  for  compulsory 
retirement,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJi.  14646.  A  bUl  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN : 

Hit.  14647.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  transpor- 
tation, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs,  cats,  and 
other  animals  Intended  to  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  research  or  experimentation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 

BH.  14648.  A  bUl  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
period  for  which  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain  real 
property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries  to 
other  Government  departments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

HJl.  14649.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  in- 
clusion in  the  computation  of  accredited 
service  of  certain  periods  of  service  rendered 
States  or  Instnmientalltles  of  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  .Service. 
By  Mr.  SKUBITZ: 

H.R.  14650.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of 
the  United   States    to    the   Arkansas   River 
Basin   compact.    Kansas-Oklahoma;    to    the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  WHALLEY: 

H.R.  14651.  A  bni  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  establish  In 
the  Veterans'  Administration  a  national  vet- 
erans' cemetery  system  consisting  of  all  ceme- 
teries of  the  United  States  In  which  veterans 
of  any  war  or  conflict  are  or  may  be  burled; 


to  the  Committee  cm  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  ASHLEY: 

H.J.  Res.  1089.  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  delegation  to  a  convention  of  Nortli  At- 
lantic nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 

H.J.  Res.  1090.  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  At- 
lantic nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  CASEY: 

H.J.  Res.  1091.  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  At- 
lantic nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  CORMAN: 

H.J.  Res.  1092.  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  At- 
lantic nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 

H.J.  Res.  1093.  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  At- 
lantic nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.J.  Res.  1094.  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  At- 
lantic nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 

H.J.  Res.  1005.  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  At- 
lantic nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee : 

H.J.  Res.  1096.  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  At- 
lantic nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  GILBERT: 

H.J.  Res.  1097.  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  At- 
lantic nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  GILLIGAN: 

H.J.  Res.  1098.  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  At- 
lantic nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GRIDER: 

HJ.  Res.  1099.  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  At- 
lantic nations;  to  the  Comimlttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  HOLIFIELD: 

H.J.  Res.  1100.  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  At- 
lantic nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.KARTH: 

HJ.  Res.  1101.  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  At- 
lantic nations;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 

H.J.  Res.  1102.  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  At- 
lantic nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 

H.J.  Res.  1103.  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  At- 
lantic nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  MOSS: 

H.J.  Res.  1104.  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  At- 
lantic nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MULTER : 

H.J.  Res.  1105.  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  At- 
lantic nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota : 

H.J.  Res.  1106.  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  At- 
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lantlc  nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PRICE : 

H.J.  Res.  1107.  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  At- 
lantic nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  REES: 

H.J.  Res.  1108.  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  At- 
lantic nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJ.  Res.  1109.  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  At- 
lantic nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska : 

H.J.  Res.  1110.  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  At- 
lantic nations;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  ROYBAL: 

H.J.  Res.  1111.  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  At- 
lantic nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  SCHEUER: 

H.J.  Res.  1112.  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  At- 
lantic nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  SCOTT: 

H.J.  Res.  1113.  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  At- 
lantic nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 

H.J.  Res.  1114.  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  At- 
lantic nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

HJ.  Res.  1116.  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  At- 
lantic nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UDALL : 

HJ.  Res.  1116.  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  At- 
lantic nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

H.J.  Res.  1117.  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  At- 
lantic nations;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  FUQUA: 

HJ.  Res.  1118.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  316  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  time  by  which  a 
lease  transferring  a  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ment may  be  filed;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  Yortc : 

HJ.  Res.  1119.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  for 
the  commemoration  and  observance  of  the 
millennium  of  the  Polish  nation  in  the  calen- 
dar year  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ANNUNZIO: 

HJ.  Res.  1120.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
proclaim  August  28.  1966.  as  "Polish  MiUen- 
nlum  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  PUCINSKI: 

H  J.  Res.  1121.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
lee  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
proclaim  August  28,  1966,  as  "Polish  MUlen- 
nliun  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois: 

HJ.  Res.  1122.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  voluntary  partici- 
pation in  prayer  In  public  schools;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  M.'  RONAN 
H.J  Res  1123  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  proclaim  Augujst  28.  1966,  aa  "Polish 
Millennium  Day';  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLLTTIONS 

Uii^r  clause  1  of  nile  XXII.  private 
bills  ar.'d  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
several^'  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr   ADDABBO 

H  R  Ut'^2  A  hili  for  the  relief  of  Pen  lang 
K  ,       •.    'he  C  mniltt^e  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  14663  A  bU!  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Henry  B  So;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr   BAKRETT: 

H.R.  14664.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Annette 
Mary  Lynch;  to  the  Commltt«e  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  FAItBSTEIN: 
HJl.  14655.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sun  Lee: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  FINO: 
H.R.  14656.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Oeorgioa 
Komnlnos;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HUOT: 
H.R.  14657.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   An- 
tonio   Corsaro;    to    the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  14658.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Franz 
Sonl;    to   the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
HJl.  14659.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Wayne 
Waltman  and  Deborah  Waltman;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KREBS: 
H.R.  14660.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Andrew 
Grondor:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  14661.  A   blU   for   the   relief   of   Luis 
Donato  Rodrlgues;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.   14662.     A   bill   for  the  relief  of  EUa 
Wlnnlfred  Rich;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MACKIE: 
H.R.  14663.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sidony 
Walters;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.   14664.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paul 
D.  Chlsholm;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MATStJNAGA: 
HJl.   14665.     A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hideo 
Yahashl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
nn.  14666.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Gerau 
Amine    Hanna;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.ROYBAL: 

H.R.  14667.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kyoko 

Suglta;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 

HJl.  14668.    A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Leonard 

Prado;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judjclary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


<^ 


Salute  to  Tanzania 


EXTENSION  OF  REXL^RKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NrW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  26   19'^6 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  Tanzania  today  mark  their  second 
anniversary-  as  an  independent  and  unlt- 
f^d  Republic  On  this  occasion,  therefore. 
I  a.Ti  happy  to  extend  warm  felicitations 
to  Hi.-  Excellency  Dr.  Julius  Nyerere.  the 
President  of  Tanzania:  and  His  Excel- 
lency Michael  Lukumbu/ya,  Tanzania's 
.Embassador  to  the  United  States. 

This  union  of  the  former  independent 
states  of  Tanganyika — gained  Independ- 
ence In  December  1961 ---and  Zanzll>ar — 
indeper.dent  in  December  1963 — some- 
what shocked  some  political  observers. 
Indeed,  many  skeptics  doomed  the  union 
to  failure  However,  they  have  proved 
wronK.  and  the  Republic  has  continued. 
The  concept  of  African  unity  has  long 
been  a  goal  of  the  majority  of  Africa's 
leaders,  and  a  successful  Tanzania  may 
substantially  assist  in  the  realization  of 
that  goal. 

.\s  a  result  of  the  September  1965  elec- 
tions Di'  Nyerere  was  reelected  as  Pres- 
ident of  Tanzania,  and  the  Goverament 
has  steadily  continued  its  attack  on  the 
problems  of  poverty  and  illiteracy  and 
sickness  which  afflict  many  of  its  citizens. 

.Agriculture,  livestock,  and  fishing 
comprise  the  basi.'^  of  the  economy  in  both 
parts  of  the  Republic  On  the  mainland 
the  most  In-portant  cash  crops  are  sisal, 
corTee.  and  cotton  Zanzibar  is  a  leading 
producer  of  cloves  and  coconuts  Miner- 
al production  on  the  mainland  is  erowing 
at  a  rapid  rate  with  gold,  lead  .mica,  tin, 
iron,  and  tungsten  found  available 

Transportation  problems  and  •ihort- 
ages  of  capital  have  thus  far  prevented 
their  exploitation.  In  addition  to  thoae 
industries  involving  crop  proce.ssing  and 
the  treatment  of  minerals.  Tanzania  has 
a  substantial  and  stil!  growing  range  of 


consumer  goods  Indiutrles  such  as  alu- 
minum, soft  drinks,  cigarettes,  bricks 
and  tiles,  concrete,  chemicals,  and  tex- 
tiles. 

■  Realizing  the  need  for  an  educated 
citizenry,  Tanzania  has  given  urgent  at- 
tention to  expanding  educational  facil- 
ities, particularly  at  postprimary  levels. 
Great  Britain  has  assisted  through  sup- 
plying some  teachers  for  Tanzanlan 
schools,  and  American  Peace  Corps  vol- 
imteers  have  played  a  significant  role 
In  educating  Tanzania's  younger  citizens 
of  tomorrow. 

Tanzania  has  played  a  leading  role  In 
the  international  community,  and  is  a 
very  active  member  of  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity,  the  Commonwealth, 
the  United  Nations,  and  with  Kenya  and 
Uganda,  of  the  East  African  Common 
Services  Organization. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  awesome  tasks 
which  President  Nyerere  and  his  people 
have  undertaken  as  they  attempt  to  mold 
a  modem  and  unified  state,  but  I  am  also 
certain  that  they  have  the  courage  and 
determination  to  see  their  problems 
through.  As  they  take  a  few  brief  mo- 
ments to  observe  their  second  independ- 
ence anniversary  of  a  united  republic. 
I  extend  my  warmest  greeting  and  best 
wishes  for  the  future  and  congratulate 
them  on  a  job  well  done. 


company  from  its  Infancy  until  now  when 
It  has  become  the  largest  domestic  air- 
line and  one  of  the  truly  great  trans- 
portation companies  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Patterson,  affectionately  known  as 
"Pat"  to  his  close  associates,  through  his 
dynamic  leadership,  has  won  the  respect 
of  all  persons  Interested  In  the  continued 
sound  growth  and  progress  In  our  air 
transportation  system. 

Over  38,000  United  Air  Lines  em- 
ployees will  sorely  miss  the  guidance, 
wisdom,  and  foresight  of  "Pat"  as  well  as 
his  qualities  of  humanity  and  com- 
passion. 

* 
Railroad  Mergeri 


''Wlr.  United"  Retires 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  26, 1966 

Mr.  DEVTNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
of  our  colleagues  know,  Mr.  W.  A.  Patter- 
son is  retiring  this  week  as  the  chairman 
of  the  board  and  chief  executive  of  United 
Air  Lines. 

This  giant  among  the  champions  of 
the  free  enterprise  system  has  guided  his 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or   COlLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  26. 1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
is  now  considering  a  proposed  merger  of 
the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Rock  Island 
Railroads.  This  proposal  is  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. Particularly  to  the  people  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Denver  because  the 
economic  interests  of  the  State  are  vitally 
affected  by  the  outcome  of  this  proposal. 

The  history  of  the  economic  growth  in 
the  State  of  Colorado  shows  that  there 
should  be  a  transcontinental  railroad 
through  the  State  of  Colorado.  When 
transcontinental  railroads  were  being 
constructed,  none  of  them  came  through 
•the  State  of  Colorado  or  to  the  city  and 
county  of  Denver.  It  became  necessary 
for  the  public-spirited  citizens  of  Den- 
ver to  construct  a  spur  line  to  a  trans- 
continental railroad  in  order  to  have 
railroad  service  In  Colorado. 

When  the  economic  development  of 
the  State  became  more  secure,  railroads 
were  constructed  from  Council  Bluffs. 
Iowa,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  the  city 
and  county  of  Denver.    Thereafter  the 
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Rjo  Grande  Western  Railroad  extended 
railroad  service  to  the  West. 

When  the  good  citizens  of  Colorado 
brought  about  the  construction  of  the 
Moffat  Tunnel  there  was  established  a 
central  gateway  which  maintained  a 
competitive  central  transcontinental 
route.  This  has  contributed  to  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  should 
maintain  a  competitive  transcontinental 
route  through  the  State  of  Colorado,  and 
it  Is  my  hope  that  when  the  cross- 
examination  of  witnesses  in  connection 
with  this  merger  is  conducted,  a  com- 
plete explanation  can  l)e  obtained  as  to 
the  intention  and  purposes  of  the  rail- 
roads' operation  in  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado In  the  future.  It  should  be  made 
clear  that  nothing  must  weaken  the  posi- 
tion of  Denver  and  Colorado  as  a  trans- 
continental rail  gateway.  Further,  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  the  competitive 
situation  should  continue  and  not  be  di- 
minished, as  I  believe  that  fully  com- 
petitive transcontinental  systems  con- 
tribute to  the  economy  of  all  the  people 
of  the  West  and  assist  our  national  de- 
fense transportation  system. 

There  are  alternative  methods  whereby 
competitive  situations  may  continue  in 
the  future.  One  would  be  to  permit  the 
continued  operation  of  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  to  the  city  and  county  of  Den- 
ver. Should  it  be  necessary  to  dispose 
of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  a  competi- 
tive situation  could  continue  by  permit- 
ting the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad 
to  acquire  the  same,  as  the  Union  Pacific 
has  already  agreed  to  dispose  of  that  part 
of  the  Rock  Island  system  south  of  Kan- 
sas City  and  Topeka,  Kans.  It  is  logical 
that  there  should  not  be  a  monopoly  on 
rail  transportation  west  of  the  Missouri 
River. 

The  continued  economic  growth  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Denver  will  depend 
upon  the  final  decision  in  this  case. 
Should  the  competitive  situation  be  elim- 
inated or  weakened,  then  many  employ- 
ees In  the  Industry  will  lose  their  jobs. 
The  businessmen  will  be  restricted  and 
denied  a  competitive  situation  that  could 
lead  to  their  ultimate  elimination  from 
the  economy  of  Denver. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Commission  will 
continue  the  competitive  situation  that 
now  exists. 


The  160th  Anniversary  of  the  Valspar 
Corp. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B   ANDERSON 

or  uxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  26. 1966 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  1966  the  Valspar  Corp., 
which  has  Its  national  headquarters  in 
tne  16th  Congressional  District  of  Il- 
linois, Is  celebrating  its  160th  anniver- 
sary as  one  of  our  Nation's  oldest  and 
largest  paint  firms.  Of  even  greater 
mstorical  significance,  however,  Is  the 


fact  that  Vtilspar's  early  founding  makes 
It  America's  first  varnish  manufacturer. 

The  story  of  Valspar's  founding  and  its 
subsequent  growth  is  sj^nbolic  of  the 
achievement  possible  only  In  our  great 
free  enterprise  economy. 

R.  J.  Baudhuin,  chairman  of  the  board 
and  chief  executive  oflQcer  of  Valspar 
recently  stated  while  announcing  com- 
memorative plans  for  the  anniversary 
from  corporate  headquarters  in  Rock- 
ford,  ni.: 

Valspar  has  been  a  partner  In  American 
history  for  160  years.  This  company  has 
demonstrated  that  a  commercial  enterprise 
can  be  an  Integral  part  of  the  Nation's  prog- 
ress, both  in  peace  and  war.  It  is  a  role  of 
which  we  are  very  proud. 

Baudhuin  pointed  out  that  his  obser- 
vation was  rooted  in  fact.  He  cited  in- 
teresting data  showing  that  the  Valspar 
Corp.'s  history  from  the  turn  of  the  19th 
century  has  paralleled  and  participated 
in  that  of  the  country. 

Pounded  in  1806,  before  the  British 
recogrxlzed  the  Independence  of  the 
American  colonies,  the  company  had  a 
modest  but  symbolic  start  in  the  Ameri- 
can adventure.  Its  birthplace  was  a 
shop  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  the  exact 
site  where  later  stood  "The  Village 
Smithy,"  the  old  blacksmith  shop  which 
was  the  inspiration  for  Longfellow's 
famous  poem.  There  the  major  item  to 
be  marketed  was  beeswax  which  was 
used  on  the  ropes  of  sailing  ships — fore- 
runner of  the  varnishes  developed  later. 

The  first  varnish' ever  to  be  commer- 
cially maunfactured  In  the  United  States 
was  to  come  from  the  back  of  that  little 
shop,  not  more  than  14  years  later  after 
its  doors  were  opened  for  business.  This 
first  batch  of  varnish  was  cooked  in  an 
S-gallon  crock  in  1820  by  two  industrial 
pioneers,  Franklin  Houghton  and  David 
McClure,  according  to  a  formula  they 
had  purchased.  Soon  their  varnish  was 
in  demand  for  the  spars  of  sailing  ships — 
ships  that  plied  the  waters  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  Oceans,  carrying  the  trade 
of  the  struggling  young  Republic  to  an 
expanding  horizon. 

In  1857  Lawson  Valentine,  who  was  to 
hire  the  first  chemist  in  the  varnish  busi- 
ness and  to  perfect  the  first  free-fiowlng 
and  smooth-drying  varnish  for  wide- 
spread use,  took  over  the  company.  It 
became  known  throughout  the  world,  and 
is  still  recognized  in  many  countries  as 
Valentine  &  Co.  The  spars  of  the  fa- 
mous Yankee  Clipper  ships  gleamed  and 
braved  the  stormy  seas  and  winds  with 
coatings  of  Valentine  varnish.  In  the 
Civil  War,  steam  locomotives,  too,  as  well 
as  Clipper  ships  were  protected  with  the 
company's  finishes. 

The  corporation's  present  name,  Val- 
spar, represents  this  early  history,  com- 
bining the  first  syllable  of  the  pioneering 
"Valentine"  and  the  word  "spar"  the 
initial  use  of  Its  product. 

Up  to  the  present  space  age,  Valspar's 
finishes  have  continued  to  accompany 
men,  materials,  and  machines  that  make 
American  history.  The  company's  pro- 
tective coatings  followed  Admiral  Peary 
in  his  Polar  expeditions  of  the  1900's,  in- 
sulating his  party's  skis,  sleds,  and  snow- 
shoes    agalmt    the    extreme    elements. 


America's  World  War  I  aerial  workhorse, 
the  "Jenny."  was  covered  with  Valspeir 
finishes,  as  were  later  airplanes,  includ- 
ing Lindbergh's  Spirit  of  St.  Louis. 

In  1932,  they  helped  C.  William  Beebe 
set  his  diving  record.  They  followed 
America  through  World  War  n.  When 
men  looked  to  space  for  new  conquests 
and  prot)ed  the  unknown.  Valvar  as- 
sisted with  new,  revolutionary  coatings. 

Valspar's  nonwhitening  varnish  was 
developed  early  in  the  1900's  and  the  cur- 
rent trad«nark,  showing  a  man  pouring 
boiling  water  on  a  table  top  to  demon- 
strate the  varnish's  waterproof  qualities, 
became  famous  at  that  time. 

Today,  the  Valspar  Corp.  has  9  divi- 
sions, 8  factories,  10  sales  offices  and 
warehouses,  and  4  foreign  oflSces  and  af- 
filiates. The  Valspar  name  appears  on 
varnishes,  clears,  paints,  and  allied  prod- 
ucts that  are  marketed  nationally.  In 
addition,  through  its  divisions,  the  com- 
pany sells  products  regionally  under  va- 
rious trade  names,  mainly  Keystone  in 
the  East,  Rockcote  in  the  Middle  West, 
and  McMurtry  in  the  Rocky  Moi^ntaln 
area. 


Poland :  A  Millenniom  of  Pride 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

or   CALirOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  26. 1966 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  two  European  nations  are  celebrat- 
ing important  and  inspiring  anniversa- 
ries. Seen  in  an  historical  light,  their 
anniversaries  bear  some  remarkable  re- 
semblances and  some  instructive  con- 
trasts. It  was  50  years  ago  that  a  small 
band  of  Irish  patriots  staged  an  heroic 
though  unsuccessful  rebellion  against 
British  rule  In  Ireland.  Five  years  later 
Ireland  gained  her  independence  and 
has  swiftly  become  one  of  the  more  re- 
sponsible countries  in  the  community  of 
nations. 

The  other  country  which  deserves  our 
congratulatory  attention,  of  course,  is 
Poland,  now  in  her  1,000th  year  of  civili- 
zation and  nationhood.  Besides-  the 
fact  that  both  of  these  countries  have 
given  much  to  the  world  through  their 
talented  and  energetic  peoples,  they 
have  in  common  a  Catholic  heritage, 
which  has  proved  a  significant  factor  in 
their  social  development. 

While  under  the  grip  of  British  des- 
potism, the  Irish  Catholic  priests  did 
much  to  keep  the  spirit  of  Irish  nation- 
alism alive  and  dynamic.  We  see  the 
same  phenomenon  now  operating  in  Po- 
land as  the  Catholic  Church,  represented 
by  the  Indomitable  Stefan  Cardinal 
Wyszynskl,  strives  to  keep  a  proud  Polish 
people  from  being  Inundated  by  the  fac- 
titious floodtide  of  an  atheistic  Commu- 
nist regime.  Communist  boss,  Wladys- 
law  Gomulka,  has  sought  for  years  to 
suppress  the  traditional  Polish  Catholic 
Church  and  subject  It  and  its  followers 
to  an  acceptance  of  state  supremacy  in 
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all  matters.  The  church  has  flrmly  held 
its  D-A-n  though  and  refused  to  knuckle 
under.  It  was  this  same  spirit  of  fierce 
national  pnde  which  a  surprised  Hitler 
found  hlmiielf  confronted  with  in  at- 
tempting Uo  quickly  overrun  and  subdue 
the  Polish  nation  in  1939. 

As  this  year's  millennium  celebrations 
continue.  Poland's  church-state  strug- 
gle will  undoubtedly  come  into  sharper 
focus.  The  regime  has  thus  far  tried  to 
turn  the  festivities  into  a  drive  to  pro- 
mote loyalty  to  the  Marxist  st.ate.  'Were 
it  not  for  the  deep  tragedy  of  Poland's 
recent  history,  there  would  be  certain 
aspects  of  comedy  in  this  crude  Commu- 
nLst  campaistn.  Like  his  next  door 
neighbor,  Herr  Ulbricht  of  East  Ger- 
many. Gomulka  has  a  penchant  for  po- 
litical farce  that  f(X3ls  nobody  but  him- 
self 

In  this  glorious  year,  then,  of  Poland's 
millennium  celebration,  let  a  deep-felt 
hope  be  expressed  by  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  that  the  t)eopIe  of  Poland  will 
stand  firm  in  their  belief  of  Christian 
Ideas  and  political  freedoms.  Let  Cardi- 
nal  'Wyszynski,   in    his   lonely   crusade, 


draw  strength  from  that  Frenchman. 
Alfred  de  Musset.  who  once  observed. 
"Christianity  ruined  emperors,  but  saved 
peoples."  Let  the  Polish  people  take  in- 
spiration from  the  example  of  Ireland 
and  be  convinced  that  the  struggle  for 
independence  can  be  won. 

To  a  nation  which  has  given  the  world 
a  Nicholas  Copernicus,  a  Fryderyk 
Chopin,  and  a  Wanda  Landowska,  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  In  extending  Poland 
grateful  congratulations  on  thla,  her 
1,000th  anniversary. 


QnestioDBaire  Results 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  26, 1966 
Mrs.    MAY.    Mr.    Speaker,    in    early 
March  of  this  year  I  polled  my  con- 

4ih  Congressional  District  {all  IS  counties) 


stltuency  for  their  views  on  12  current 
Issues,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  the  re- 
sponse to  my  questionnaire,  which  Is  a 
project  I  have  tmdertaken  in  each  con- 
gressional term,  was  exceedingly  heavy, 
as  has  always  been  the  case  in  the  Foiu-th 
Congressional  District  of  the  State  of 
'Washington. 

I  advised  my  constituency  at  the  time 
their  views  were  requested  that  I  would 
place  the  tabulated  results  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues  and 
all  branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 
I  have  also  brought  the  questionnaire 
results  to  the  attention  of  the  President. 

Several  thousands  of  the  question- 
naires were  completed  and  returned  with 
accompanying  letters  in  which  my  con- 
stituents expanded  their  views,  and  these 
letters  are  indeed  helpful  to  me  as  their 
representative  in  Congress. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  am 
pleased  to  report  the  tabulation  of  opin- 
ion for  the  12-coimty  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton as  follows : 


1    The  Presldenf*  course  of  action  in  oppostni!  Communist  aggresripn  In  Vietnam?.,  j.-^.---.. 

3  PortpSuig  eipuwlon  of  social  welfare  spending  programs  until  Vietnam  costs  can  be  reduced? 

a'  Revfion  of  and  reduced  spending  in  our  forelen  aid  programsT \-L-\:i:"-A'Zi:.'^ii:^V''' 

4  The  P^dem's  proposal  f^U.S.  financing  of  worldwide  welfire  programs  in  health  and  edncatton?.— 

5  A  congressional  ihv^leatlon  of  waste  and  corruption  In  thjnew  !«>'««?  P^'f™P»«';Vv,;™»" 

6  Ri^Tof  sec.  14{b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  whlcli  permits  B'ates  to  adopt  rlgfit-to-work  laws?..- 

7  RM^tlon  of  the  recently  reduced  excise  taxes  on  automobUes  and  telephones? 

R    A  t«i  rrfldlt  to  helD  Individuals  meet  the  increasing  costs  of  higher  education.'...-- .-■-.-•■■,";" 

9.  Fmh^eWrlctlorS  on  law-Sblding  adults  in  the  purchase  or  ownership  of  rifles,  shotguns,  and  pistols?. 

10    Extending  a  minimum  wage  to  farm  labor"" "C'VC'C.'^'^'^.'.i^t'i^^i 

n    The  right  of  any  State  to  Tpportlon  1  house  of  Us  legislature  on  factors  other  than  population? 

12.  Bale  of  wheat  and  other  commodities  to  Russia  and/or  other  Communist  bloc  nations? -- 


Percent 


Yes 


67 
78 
88 
16 
88 
20 
32 
63 
23 
W 
fi9 
2« 


No 


26 
18 

8 
80 

8 
73 
62 
30 
72 
43 
30 
6fi 


No  answer 


Counties  in  the  Fourth  Congressional 

District  are  Adams,  .^sotln,  Benton, 
Columbia,  Franklin.  Garfield  Grant, 
Kittitas,  Klickitat,  Walla  Walla,  Whit- 
man, and  Yakima, 


Department   of   Agriculture   and   Related 
Agenciei  Appropriation  Bill,  1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2^,  1966 

Mr  BINGH.^M  Mr  Chairman.  I 
voted  against  the  motion  to  add  to  the 
agriculture  appropriation  bill  the  pro- 
vl.so : 

T^iat  no  funds  approprlat.e<i  by  thla  Act 
shil:  be  Vised  to  formu'.at*  or  administer  pro- 
grams for  the  sale  of  agrlcuUura!  commodi- 
ties pi:rsuant  to  titles  I  or  IV  of  Public  Law 
480  Eighty-third  Coiiffresa.  as  amended,  to 
any  nation  which  sells  or  furnishes  or  which 
per-mlts  ships  or  aircraft  under  lie  registry 
to   transport   to  North   Vietnam   any  equip- 


ment, materials,  or  commodities,  so  long  as 
North  Vietnam  la  governed  by  a  Conununlst 
regime. 

Presumably,  the  objective  of  the  sup- 
porters of  this  motion  was  to  reduce  the 
flow  of  equipment  and  supplies  to  North 
Vietnam.  I  fully  agree  with  this  objec- 
tive, as  does  the  administration.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  administration 
through  the  use  of  quiet,  behind-the- 
scenes  diplomacy,  has  pursued  that  ob- 
jective with  notable  success.  The  flow 
of  supplies  to  North  Vietnam  from  non- 
Communist  sources  has  actually  been 
slowed  to  a  trickle. 

The  reason  I  voted  against  the  proviso 
Is  that  I  do  not  believe  It  will  serve  Its 
purpose,  and  that  it  Is  likely  to  do  severe 
damage  to  other  objectives  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

I  cannot  say  positively  what  the  dam- 
age will  be,  because  there  was  no  debate 
in  the  House  when  this  motion  was  made, 
or  when  an  identical  amendment  was 
previously  proposed.  Nor  was  there  any 
discussion  of  such  a  proviso,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover,  in  the  com- 
mittee hearings  on  the  bill. 

In  other  words,  when  this  motion 
came  before  us  for  a  vote,  we  had  been 
given  no  information  on  the  following 
questions:  First,  what  nations  receiving 
aid  in  the  form  of  agrlculttiral  commodi- 


ties are  now  shipping  any  goods  to  North 
Vietnam,  and  to  what  extent?  Second. 
to  what  extent  would  the  addition  of  the 
proviso  serve  to  reduce  this  flow,  if  there 
Is  any  such  flow?  Third,  what  harmful 
effects  might  the  addition  of  this  proviso 
have  on  other  aspects  of  our  foreign 
policy?  The  executive  branch  was  given 
no  opportunity  to  furnish  answers  to 
these  questions. 

Thus,  for  all  we  know,  this  proviso 
might  require  the  stopping  of  the  aid 
we  recently  voted  to  meet  near-famine 
conditions  In  India.  We  cannot  expect 
a  nonallned  country  such  as  India  to 
take  action  in  support  of  our  military  ef- 
forts in  the  Vietnam  conflict  Yet  this 
proviso  represents  a  kind  of  blackmail  in 
an  effort  to  force  all  countries  receiving 
our  agricultural  commodities  to  do  just 
that.  It  may  be  that  India  is  shipping 
nothing  to  North  Vietnam,  or  only  an  in- 
significant amount.  In  that  case,  the 
proviso  would  only  cause  embarrassment 
to  the  government  of  Mrs.  Gandhi,  which 
might  well  find  it  impossible  to  answer 
a  question  in  Parliament  whether  it  was 
going  to  "knuckle  under  to  American 
pressure"  by  legislating  against  any  ship- 
ment of  Indian  goods  to  North  Vietnam. 

The  method  of  attaining  the  agreed  ob- 
jective here  is  about  like  a  policeman 
shooting  at  a  thief  in  a  dark  room  which 


April  26,  1966 

Is  also  occupied  by  a  number  of  Innocent 
people. 

One  final  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  As 
drawn,  the  proviso  would  continue  to 
apply  even  after  the  end  of  hostilities  in 
Vietnam  and  the  achievement  of  a  peace- 
ful settlement,  "so  long  as  North  Viet- 
nam is  governed  by  a  Communist  re- 
gime." This  is  contrary  to  our  frequently 
announced  policy  that  we  are  not  seek- 
ing to  destroy  or  overthrow  the  present 
Oovemment  of  North  Vietnam. 

I  hope  that  the  proviso,  which  I  regard 
as  at  best  vmnecessary  and  at  worst  mis- 
chievous, will  be  deleted  from  the  bill  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 
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ColTer  Praises  Clinton  Engines  Corp. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  26, 1966 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
least  understood  aspects  of  our  efforts  to 
assist  the  developing  nations  of  the  world 
to  help  themselves  is  the  important  role 
played  by  U.S.  manufacturers.  During 
1965,  for  example,  American  business 
and  industry  supplied  92  percent  of  the 
commodities  financed  imder  the  foreign 
aid  program.  We  are.  In  fact,  through 
the  commercial  import  program  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
exporting  goods  and  services,  rather  than 
dollars. 

Last  year,  when  aid  procurement  con- 
tracts with  Industries  In  the  State  of 
Iowa  exceeded  $2,200,000,  one  of  the  most 
important  contributors  was  the  Clinton 
Engines  Corp.,  located  in  Maquoketa, 
Iowa.  As  the  leading  American  exporter 
of  gasoline  engines  of  less  than  10  horse- 
power, the  Clinton  Engines  Corp.  is  In  a 
strong  position  to  Importantly  assist  In 
development  abroad.  My  most  recent 
visit  to  the  Maquoketa  plant  during  the 
Easter  recess  of  Congress  offered  further 
impressive  evidence  of  the  dedicated  ef- 
forts of  officials  and  employees  which 
have  brought  the  company  to  this  posi- 
tion of  leadership. 

A  chief  benefactor  of  the  productive 
ability  and  growing  export  sales  c«3era- 
tions  of  the  Maquoketa  firm  is  South 
Vietnam.  Approximately  $2  million 
worth  of  Clinton  engines,  ranging  In  size 
from  2.7  to  6  horsepower,  have  been 
shipped  to  South  Vietnam  and  are  being 
used  effectjyely  to  help  farmers  in  the 
problem  of  how  to  pump  water  short  dis- 
Mekong  River  Delta  solve  the  area's  basic 
tances  from  canals  to  productive  fields. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  visit  South  Vietnsun  and  travel  ex- 
tensively across  southeast  Asia  last  fall. 
Perhaps  the  most  vivid  recollection  from 
the  trip  was  the  firsthand  inspection  of 
famine  conditions  in  India  and  through- 
out the  area  where  the  rate  of  agricul- 
tural development  has  failed  to  keep  pace 
^th  population  growth  and  the  rising 
demand  for  more  and  better  food. 


It  is  painfully  clear  that  progress  and 
freedom  in  this  troubled  sector  of  the 
world  are  Inextricably  linked  to  the  abil- 
ity of  the  governments  to  provide  a  bet- 
ter way  of  life  for  their  people  by  effec- 
tively dealing  with  the  prevalent  prob- 
lems of  hunger,  disease,  and  Ignorance. 
To  assist  In  meeting  these  critical  prob- 
lems our  aid  efforts  are  being  more  heav- 
ily concentrated  in  the  basic  areas  of  ag- 
riculture, health,  and  education.  In  the 
specific  field  of  food  production,  we  are 
attempting  to  develop  the  agricultural 
potential  of  these  countries  by  furnish- 
ing fertilizer,  machinery,  and  technical 
knowledge,  and  by  conditioning  our  sis- 
slstance  on  the  adoption  of  national  poli- 
cies which  encourage  agricultural 
growth. 

The  equipment  manfactured  by  the 
Clinton  Engines  Corp.  is  Importantly 
furthering  the  objectives  of  our  foreign 
policy  by  reducing  the  cost  of  food  pro- 
duction and  increasing  the  ability  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  meet  their  own 
needs  at  this  difficult  time.  I  am,  there- 
fore, extremely  proud  to  bring  these  ac- 
complishments to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  and  commend  the  company 
for  its  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  stability  and  peace  throughout 
the  world. 


Horton  Recognizes  Nationai  Library  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  26, 1966 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
April  17-23,  we  celebrated  National  Li- 
brary Week,  a  nationwide  operation  de- 
signed to  encourage  reading  and  the  use 
of  libraries.  The  obsenance  was  in  its 
9th  year  of  sponsorship  by  the  American 
Library  Association  and  the  National 
Book  Committee,  two  distinguished  non- 
profit organizations. 

One  of  the  most  Important  areas  of 
library  growth  is  in  our  Nation's  public 
schools.  The  support  given  a  schoolchild 
by  a  school  library  and  an  enthusiastic 
librarian  is  vital,  especially  for  children 
from  a  deprived  background — a  fact  rec- 
ognized by  Congress  in  the  passage  last 
year  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
the  city  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  over  300.000,  has  a  library  and 
a  librarian  in  each  of  its  secondary 
schools — and  3  of  these  schools  have  2 
librarians  apiece.  Although  there  are  no 
libraries  or  librarians  in  the  45  elemen- 
tary schools,  every  classroom  has  its  col- 
lectio  1  of  books  whose  total  value  comes 
to  $3  a  child — and  an  Increase  has  been 
requested  for  next  year. 

Next  year,  moreover,  there  will  be 
libraries,  and  librarians  to  go  with  them, 
in  four  elementary  schools — three  of 
them  supported  by  title  I  funds  from  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act. 

While  I  am  discussing  library  services 
in  Rochester,  I  might  add  that  the  city 


is  noted  for  Its  contributions  to  the  fields 
of  Ubrary  science  and  services.  The 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  particularly  has 
added  greatly  to  the  field  of  documenta- 
tion by  developing  microreproduction 
systems,  and  the  Xerox  Corp.  is  actively 
exploring  the  field  of  teaching  machines 
which  can  have  great  bearing  on  tlie 
future  of  school  libraries. 

As  a  member  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee,  however,  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  contrast  the  school  library  sit- 
uation here  in  Washington  with  that  in 
my  home  area.  Much  has  been  done; 
much  remains.  The  contrast  Is  strong- 
est in  the  allocation  of  money  for  library 
books:  This  Capital  City  of  well  over 
800,000  can  provide  only  50  cents  worth 
of  books  for  every  elementary  child,  and 
$1  worth  on  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school  level.  The  city  has  sought  to 
double  both  these  allocations  in  fiscal 
1967.  Combined  with  funds  from  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  granting  of  this  request  would  put 
the  schools  within  hailing  distance  of 
those  in  Rochester — and  all  would  stiU 
fall  short  of  the  ALA  standards  of  an 
investment  of  $4  to  $6  per  student  in 
library  books. 

Not  only  books  but  people  count — 
trained,  friendly  librarians  to  show  a 
child  how  to  unlock  the  storerooms  of 
knowledge.  Although  Washington's  sec- 
ondary schools  now  have  one  or  more 
librarians  apiece,  about  50  of  our  elemen- 
tary- schools  still  have  no  central  library 
facilities  and  no  professional  or  volim- 
tary  library  personnel.  Their  library 
books  are  dispersed,  for  want  of  staff, 
among  the  classrooms  or  packed  away 
in  storage. 

For  fiscal  1967  the  city  proposes  to  add 
21  more  elementary  school  librarians  to 
the  43  now  employed.  This  will  still 
leave  over  half  the  elementary  schools 
without  librarians.  These  are  primarily 
the  smaller,  older  schools  in  the  central 
area,  so  crowded  with  children  that  they 
lack  a  separate  room  of  any  kind  for  a 
library.  For  the  following  fiscal  year, 
the  school  admiirlstration  Is  trying  to 
work  out  ways  to  use  office  space  in  these 
schools  to  create  even  a  tiny  working 
space  for  a  librarian — even  though  the 
books  might  have  to  be  rotated  among 
the  classrooms. 

The  schoolchildren  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  deserve,  in  my  opinion,  the 
equivalent  of  what  is  provided  for  the 
children  in  our  own  districts.  I  support 
the  goals  of  National  Library  Week,  and 
hope  to  see  them  translated  into  fact  for 
the  schools  of  our  Nation's  Capital. 


The  Land  of  the  Fee,  or  the  Land  of  the 
Free? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or   MISSOtTKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  26,  1966 

Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House's  Public  Wortts  Subcommittee  on 
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Rivers  and  Harbors  opened  hearings  on 
bills  to  revoke  the  authority  to  charge  ad- 
mission fees  at  our  Federal  reservoirs. 
As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  thi5  legrlslatlon 
I  testified  m  support  of  H.R.  13759  and 
similar  lettlslatlon.  I  believe  adoption  of 
this  Ie»<islation  is  vital  if  we  are  to  keep 
this  the  land  of  the  free,  instead  of  the 
land  of  the  fee-  Following  are  my  re- 
marks before  the  committee ; 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  before  n^e  p>i?tltlon8 
bear'.r.g  the  signatures  of  more  than  23,000 
perw^ns  who  reside  m  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  Missouri,  expressing  opposl- 
t.o:'.  to  'he  present  plAn  to  charge  admtaslon 
fees  vO  our  Federal  reservoirs,  and  support- 
ing my  bill,  HR  13759  which  would  revoke 
the  authority  to  impose  these  fees  on  flood 
control  pro,te<;t«  where  recreation  beneflta 
constitute  less  than  50  percent  of  thf  benefit- 
cost  allocation 

Tliese  petitions  were  clrrulatod  by  prtyate 
citizens  iir.d  they  were  acquired  within  the 
last  3  weeks  I'm  certain  that,  IX  enough 
iltr.e  prevailed,  at  least  five  times  that  many 
could  have  been  obtained 

In  the  case  of  every  reservoir  built,  or  now 
under  construction,  our  people  were  never 
given  the  .slightest  Indication  that  admlMlon 
fees  would  be  Imposed  for  access  to  public- 
use  areaa  They  reg:ird  the  Imposition  of 
these  entrance  fees  as  a  betraya^  of  p84t 
policy,  and  a  contradiction  of  the  .igreemente, 
which  were  entered  into  in  good  faith  by  the 
Ffderul  Government,  the  Stales,  and  the  In- 
dividual cltlzefts. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  White  River 
I^eader  published  In  Branson  Mo  .  on  August 
20,  1954  It  contains  a  speech  m.ide  at  a 
mass  meeting  !n  Branson  by  Co!,  Staunton  L. 
Brown,  detailing  the  plans  and  procedures  to 
be  followed  m  the  construction  progriun  at 
Table  Rock  Reservoir,  one  of  the  reservoirs 
m  which  entrance  fees  axe  now  due  to  be 
implemented  On  the  subject  of  recreation 
benefits  Colonel  Brown  said.  In  part:  "It  Is 
a  good  project  one  which  has  '">een  studied 
lor  many  years  and  shown  to  have  a  good 
cost-benefit  ratio  one  that  wiu  furnish  more 
benefits  than  Its  cost.  It  will  provide  you  a 
new  recreation  area  wh;ch  la  not  considered 
In  our  studies  a«  a  benefit  to  be  reckoned  In 
dollars  and  cents  " 

If  the  entrance  fees  to  pubUc-use  Hseur  »re 
now  imposed,  and  enforced,  the  previous  as- 
surance that  theee  recreation  beneSus  will 
not  be  reckoned  in  dollars  and  cents  will 
prove  to  be  hollow 

We  all  recall  the  debate  during  consider- 
ation of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Act  An  amendment  was  to  have  been  of- 
fered to  exclude  Federal  reservoirs  because 
thev  are  primarily  flo<xl  control  projects. 
rather  than  recreation  projects  But  when 
assurances  were  given  that  no  charge  would 
be  made  for  the  use  of  the  water,  the  amend- 
ment was  not  pressed 

Under  present  plans,  however,  the  only 
way  the  water  can  be  used  without  paying 
the  entrance  fee.  is  for  the  boatsman  to 
either  float  his  family  down  a  tributary,  or 
drop  into  the  lake  by  parachute  or  plane. 
He  may  not  have  to  pay  to  use  the  water,  but 
he  has  to  buy  a  permit  to  reach  the  water. 
I  think  the  committee  will  agree  with  me 
that  th.s  evades  the  intent  of  the  act,  and 
was  never  intended  by  the  Contrrpss, 

On  March  31  of  this  year,  during  the  de- 
b*t«  on  HR  2829.  concerning  the  Manson 
Unit.  Chief  Joseph  Dam  project.  I  had  a  col- 
loquy with  the  chairman  of  the  House  In- 
terior Committee  I  asked  If  the  50-c«nt-a- 
day,  or  annual  IT  fees  would  be  applicable 
for  Ingress  into  the  area  Tlie  chairman  re- 
plied "I  cannot  speak  about  what  Is  In  the 
minds  of  the  Secretaries  Involved,  but  If 
there  Is  any  development  which  would  lead 
to  the  necessity  for  an  entrance  fee    an  en- 


trance fe«  could  be  charged  In  this  particu- 
lar project. 

"On  the  other  band,  a  user  fee  will  more 
than  likely  be  charged.  There  Is  no  question 
about  the  user  fees.  There  Is  a  question  as 
to  the  entrance  fees,  because  there  has  to 
be  a  road  providing  for  Ingress  or  egress,  or 
proper  public  facilities,  or  such.  In  this 
particular  Instance  *  *  *  I  would  doubt  if 
the  entrance  fees  will  be  charged.  I  mean 
this  Is  a  small  reservoir.  There  Is  a  question 
about  entrance  fees,  but  I  am  sure  users 
fees  will  be  charged." 

The  chairman  then  reminded  that  the  use 
of  the  water  itself  carries  with  It  no  fees. 

I  then  remarked:  "But  that  means  the 
only  way  that  you  can  gain  Ingress  to  the 
lake,  which  Is  free  of  charge  Is  to  float  down- 
stream on  a  contributing  tributary." 

The  chairman  replied:  "I  think  my  col- 
league Is  correct,  providing  the  adminis- 
trating authorities  wish  to  go  that  far  and 
incur  the  wrath  of  some  of  the  users.  I 
know  a  dUflculty  Is  going  on  at  the  present 
time." 

That  Is  an  understatement,  Mr,  Chairman, 
and  the  administration  has  gone  that  far  at 
our  Federal  reservoirs,  and  It  svirely  Is  "In- 
curring the  wrath  of  some,"  Indeed  prob- 
ably 99  percent  of  the  users. 

Mr,  Chairman,  as  we  all  know,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  was  expected  to  develop  Its 
regulations  for  the  Implementation  of  these 
user  fees  last  June,  but  they  were  unable  to 
do  so.  I  can  only  presume  that,  under  pres- 
sure from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  they 
were  eventually  required  to  promulgate 
regulations. 

When  I  asked  the  Director  of  Civil  Works 
to  postpone  the  implementation  of  the  en- 
trance fees,  he  advised:  "During  1965,  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  caused  a  series  of  studies 
to  be  made  to  determine  at  which  of  the 
numerous  public  access  areas  at  reservoir 
projects  not  outleased  to  others  It  would  be 
economically  feasible  to  Impoee  entrance 
fees  during  1965,  These  studies  indicated  It 
was  extremely  dlfllcult  to  make  such  deter- 
minations on  an  equitable  basis.  They  also 
indicated  that  the  cost  of  collection  would 
be  extremely  high,  IT  manned  collection 
points  were  used  at  each  access  point, 

"In  an  effort  to  cooperate  with  the  pro- 
gram and  to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  the 
law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  approved  95 
reservoirs  •  •  •  as  designated  areas.  Visitors 
to  corps-operated  access  points  at  designated 
projects  will  be  expected  to  have  one  of  the 
various  required  permits." 

Theee  regulations.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  a  di- 
rect result  of  pressure  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  according  to  a  letter  which  I 
have  from  the  Director  of  Civil  Works  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  which  I  will  submit 
for  the  hearing  record.    He  says: 

"The  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  further  implementation  of  Public 
Law  88-678  and  published  as  part  18,  title  43, 
CFR.  specifically  refer  to  the  projects  of  the 
corps  and  set  the  range  of  fees  for  entrance, 
admission,   and   user  charges." 

Now.  In  advance  of  the  effective  date, 
they're  threatening  HOC  fines  for  violators 
who  are  apprehended. 

One  organization,  the  Hermitage,  Mo,. 
Lions  Club,  already  has  felt  compelled  to 
cancel  Its  free  public  boat  races  and  fire- 
works display  at  Lake  Pomme  de  Terre  this 
summer,  because  of  this  fee.  The  club 
president  asked  permission  from  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  lift  or  waive  the  fee  In  the  area 
planned  for  the  display  and  race,  and  was 
turned  down,  I  fear  that  many  other  public 
outings  of  this  type  wlU  be  deterred  so  long 
as  visitors  must  pay  the  required  entrance 
fee,  and  I'm  confident  this  was  never  the  in- 
tent of  Congress. 

Thousands  of  older  people  who  live  on 
small  retirement  Incomes  shouldn't  have  to 
pay  an  admission  fee  to  gain  access  to  theoe 


recreation  areas,  which  their  ta^iee  have  al- 
ready paid  for. 

I  am  perfectly  willing,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
my  bill  to  be  amended '  and  strike  out'  the 
word  "user"  fee,  so  that  specific  Qovernment- 
provlded  facilities,  such  as  shower  rooms 
and  other  improvements,  can  be  maintained 
and  Improved  through  "user"  charges.  But 
that  Is  a  much  less  restricted  charge,  than 
the  broad  admission;  or  entrance,  fees  that 
have  been  Imposed. 

I  would  like  to  provide,  for  the  record, 
communications  from  a  number  of  organi- 
zations In  our  district  supporting  my  bill 
They  Include: 

The  Regional  Development  Association  of 
OZARKA;  . 

The  Hermitage  Liork  Club; 

The  Stockton  Lions  Oftib; 

The  Stockton  Investment  Development 
Corp,; 

The  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  JopUa, 
Carthage,  Noel,  and  Warsaw;  and 

Tlxe  Pomme  de  Terre  League  of  Hermitage, 
Mo.,  Ozark  Playgrounds  Association. 

I  think  these  letters  of  support,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  23.000-plus  signatures  which  are 
on  the  petitions  I  have  here,  are  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  people  strongly  oppose  admis- 
sion fees  at  our  Federal  reservoirs,  and  I  hope 
this  committee  will  take  aflflrmatlve  action 
on  the  bills  many  of  us  have  Introduced  to 
carry  out  their  will. 

Thank  you  for  holding  these  hearings  and 
for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you. 


Agriculture  Has  Made  America  Stronf 
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Mr.  CALLAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  American 
agriculture  has  made  this  Nation  strong 
and  great. 

History  shows  that  countries  to  be 
strong  must  have  a  flourishing  agricul- 
ture. 

There  Is  a  lesson  here  for  the  underde- 
veloped countries  of  the  world.  Indus- 
trial development  follows  when  a  nation's 
agricultural  production  is  In  a  strong 
productive  position.  The  reverse  order 
does  not  follow, 

American  agriculture  has  advanced 
more  in  the  past  50  years  than  in  all  the 
prior  years  of  our  history. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that 
the  American  consumer  and  the  world 
has  benefited  from  abundant,  wholesome 
food  when,  where,  and  how  it  is  desired. 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  largest 
exporter  of  agricultural  products. 

Of  our  300  million  harvested  acres,  80 
million  produce  for  export.  The  land 
producing  for  export  represents  about 
the  same  acreage  of  cropland  as  that 
harvested  in  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
and  Illinois.  The  value  of  these  foods  is 
$6.2  billion. 

Our  agricultural  abundance  Is  a  strong 
force  for  world  peace.  Our  food  Is  help- 
ing to  relieve  hunger  and  to  promote  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  newly  emerging 
countries  of  the  world. 

Our  agriculture  Is  an  efflclent,  pro- 
gressive Industry.     One  hour  of  farm 
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labor  produces  more  than  five  times  as 
much  food  and  other  crops  as  it  did  In 
1919-21.  Crop  production  Is  70  percent 
higher  per  acre.  Output  per  breeding 
animal  has  doubled.  Productivity  of  the 
American  farmworker  since  the  1950's 
increased  by  7.7  percent  a  year. 

Output  per  man-hour  in  nonagrlcul- 
tural  industries  increased  by  2.8  percent 
a  year. 

Today  the  farm  worker  produces  food, 
fiber  and  other  farm  commodities  for 
himself  and  32  others. 

Our  strong  flourishing  agriculture  has 
many  economic  ramifications: 

It  is  the  Nation's  biggest  industry — 
employs  6  million  workers.  This  is  more 
than  the  combined  employment  in  trans- 
portation, public  utilities,  the  steel  in- 
dustry, and  the  automobile  industry. 

Assets  total  $230  billion,  about  %  of 
the  value  of  current  assets  of  all  corpora- 
tions in  the  United  States ;  or  about  one- 
half  the  market  value  of  all  corporation 
stocks  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
Three  out  of  every  10  jobs  in  private 
employment  are  related  to  agriculture. 
Six  million  people  have  jobs  providing 
the  supplies  farmers  use  for  production 
and  family  living.  Eight  to  10  million 
people  have  jobs  storing,  transpwrting, 
processing,  and  merchandising  the  prod- 
ucts of  agriculture. 

Much  of  our  industrial  development  in 
this  country  was  built  because  of  the 
needs  of  a  strong  agriculture.  The  farm- 
er spends  nearly  $30  billion  a  year  for 
goods  and  services  to  produce  crops  and 
livestock;  another  $12  billion  a  year  for 
the  same  things  that  city  people  buy — 
food,  clothing,  drugs,  furniture,  appli- 
ances, and  other  products  and  services. 

The  following  is  a  breakdown  of  the 
farmer's  purchases  each  year: 

For  new  farm  tractors  and  other  motor 
vehicles,  machinery,  and  equipment,  $3.4 
billion.  It  takes  120,000  employees  to 
produce  this  farm  equipment. 

For  fuel,  lubricants,  and  maintenance 
of  machinery  and  motor  vehicles,  $3.4 
billion.  Farming  uses  more  petroleum 
than  any  other  single  industry. 

For  fertilizer  and  lime,  $1.8  billion  and 
farmers  are  increasing  their  use  each 
year. 

Products  containing  320  million 
pounds  of  rubber — about  9  percent  of  the 
total  used  in  the  United  States,  or  enough 
to  put  tires  on  nearly  6  million  automo- 
biles. 

Electricity:  28  billion  kilowatt  hours, 
or  more  than  4  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total,  or  more  than  is  needed  annually 
by  Baltimore.  Chicago,  Boston,  Detroit, 
Houston,  and  Washington,  D.C. 

Steel  in  form  of  farm  machinery, 
trucks,  cars,  fencing,  and  building  ma- 
terials, 5  million  tons.  Farm  use  of  steel 
accounts  for  40,000  jobs  in  the  steel 
industry. 

For  all  of  these  expenditures  this  Is 
what  the  farmer  receives:  37  cents  of 
each  $1  spent  for  food.  This  Includes 
the  2,5  cents  for  the  com  in  a  29-cent 
box  of  cornflakes;  54  cents  of  each  $1 
spent  for  choice  beef;  2.5  cents  for  the 
wheat  in  a  21 -cent  loaf  of  white  bread: 
and  about  11  cents  from  a  26-cent  quart 
of  milk. 


And  a  mere  27  cents  for  the  cotton  in 
a  man's  $4  business  shirt. 

Because  of  the  strong  and  productive 
agriculture  we  have  in  this  country  our 
consumers  eat  better  for  less  money  than 
any  other  people  in  the  world.  For  ex- 
ample: 19  percent  of  our  disposable  in- 
come went  for  food  in  1964.  We  spent 
24  percent  of  our  disposable  income  for 
food  in  1930  and  22  percent  in  1940.  In 
1947,  food  took  27  percent  of  our  take- 
home  pay. 

In  terms  of  an  hour's  work — 1  hour  in 
a  factory  buys  more  food  today  than  it 
did  20  or  30  years  ago.  Pay  for  1  hour's 
factory  labor  would  buy : 

Round  steak:  2.4  pounds  in  1964;  2 
pounds  in  1944;  1.4  pounds  In  1934;  or 

Bacon:  3.8  pounds  in  1964;  2.5  pounds 
in  1944;  1.8  pounds  in  1934;  or 

Milk:  9,6  quarts  in  1964;  6.5  quarts  in 
1944;  4.7  quarts  in  1934;  or 

Oranges:  2.9  dozen  in  1964;  2.2  dozen 
in  1944;  1.5  dozen  in  1934. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  evident  that 
for  America's  self-interest  we  must  keep 
our  agriculture  strong  and  flourishing. 
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Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  sent  to  my  constituents  a  news- 
letter containing  my  views  on  how  our 
Nation's  policy  regarding  South  Viet- 
nam is  related  to  the  Issue  of  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
my  statement  at  this  point  in  the 
Record . 

Veetnam  Arrs  Disaricamxnt:   A  Paradox 
(By  RoNAU)  Brooks  Camkkon,  member,  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives ) 

Unless  the  moat  pressing  problem  facing 
the  human  race  is  resolved  during  this  third 
of  the  20th  century — It  may  well  be  the  last 
third  of  the  last  century  for  humanity  as 
we  have  known  It. 

With  the  rapid  Increase  In  technology  and 
its  almost  unlvensal  application  tc>  destruc- 
tion of  fellow  humans — there  it  ;  ,o...y  no 
doubt  of  the  validity  of  Albert  Einstein's 
comment  that  he  had  no  idea  what  weapons 
would  be  used  in  a  third  world  war  but  he 
knew  the  weapons  In  the  fourth  world  war — 
"sticks  and  stones." 

TOTAL    WEAPONS   CONTKOL 

To  my  mind,  the  objective  of  complete  and 
total  world  control  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
ultimately  all  aggressive  weapons  should  be 
the  prime  objective  of  our  foreign  policy, 
as  well  as  the  first  order  of  each  of  the  other 
130  sovereign  states  of  this  earth. 

Surely  there  is  no  question  but  that  for- 
elg^n  policy  must  be  based  on  that  hackneyed 
phrase  "enlightened  self-interest."  Hack- 
neyed thotigh  It  be,  this  phrase  has  acquired 
new  urgency  as  a  result  of  our  rapidly  in- 
creasing technology.  Enlightened  is  the  key 
word  that  has  taken  on  this  urgency — be- 
cause of  the  technological  advances  in  com- 
mtmlcatlons  that  were  designed  primarily  for 


war  but.  tiiankfully,  have  collateral  civilian 
benefits. 

When  It  Is  possible  to  have  instantaneous 
worldwide  communications  of  voice,  and  soon 
of  picture,  it  is  obvious  to  all  that  it  Is  not 
possible  to  keep  secrets.  When  Russia  makes 
a  soft  landing  on  the  moon  and  England 
manages  to  secure  all  of  the  photographic 
benefits  of  the  landing,  is  there  any  doubt 
that  there  are  no  secrets?  That  all  mankind 
Is  fast  becoming  totally  Interdependent? 

MAKT    PaOBI.EMS    rACX    XTB 

In  attempting  to  bring  about  arms  control, 
there  are  myriads  of  practical  problems — bui 
the  most  serious  of  all  of  these  problems  Is 
coming  to  a  resolution  in  part  because  of  the 
world's  Increased  ability  to  communicate. 

There  is  an  old  poUtlcal  Joke  about  the 
public  official  being  out  front  of  his  con- 
stituents Just  far  enough  to  be  leading  and 
not  so  far  that  he  is  being  chased. 

This  Increased  abUity  for  leaders  of  each 
country  to  communicate  with  their  constitu- 
ents is  making  it  ptossible  for  them  to  lead 
more  rapidly — to  get  further  In  front — be- 
cause of  the  ease  with  which  the  necessity 
to  move  can  be  explained — and  understood. 

Though  progress  toward  arms  control  has 
been  precious  Uttle.  a  world  climate  has  been 
created  In  a  few  short  years  that  makes  It 
possible  for  world  leaders  to  publicly  dlscuaa 
the  subject  without  being  subjected  to  the 
type  of  abuse  and  ridicule  that  was  heaped 
upon  the  late  Adlai  Stevenson  following  his 
H  bomb  testing  speech  In  October  of  1966,  a 
speech  in  which  he  said : 

"It  is  no  accident  that  the  instinct  of  stir- 
vlval  which  Is  common  to  all  men  and  all 
nations  Is  slowly  but  surely  compelling  the 
most  practical  and  hardheaded  statesmen  to 
give  Increasing  heed  to  the  prevention  and 
abolition  of  war.  In  this  nuclear  age  peace 
Is  no  longer  merely  a  visionary  Ideal,  it  has 
become  an  urgent  and  practical  necessity," 
and  "Effective  disarmament  means  universal 
disarmament — an  open  world,  with  no  secret 
armies,  no  secret  weapons,  and,  in  effect,  no 
military  secrets.  Responsible  statesmen  do 
not  risk  the  security  of  their  countries  for 
hopes  which  may  prove  Ulusory  or  promises 
that  are  worthless." 

There  were  not  many  responsible  statesmen 
on  this  issue  in  1956.  Those  of  us  who  re- 
member that  speech  of  October  15,  can  also 
remember  the  hue  and  cry  that  went  up 
around  the  country — accusing  Stevenson  of 
being  everything  from  an  ivory-towered 
idealist  to  a  Benedict  Arnold. 

But  look  at  the  situation  only  10  years 
later.  Once  Stevenson  brought  the  issue 
out  for  all  to  see — once  frank  an^open  dis- 
cussion was  encouraged  by  communication 
media  around  the  world — once  the  respwnsl- 
ble  statesmen  had  a  forum  from  which  to 
discuss  the  Issue,  they  have  been  able  to 
convince  their  constltuenclet  of  the  validity 
of  nuclear  arms  control.  Today,  only  10 
years  since  that  speech,  all  but  16  nations 
of  this  earth  have  made  a  partial  commit- 
ment to  this  concept  by  afOxing  their  names 
to  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Agreement. 

Of  the  16'  who  have  not  signed — 8»  are 
not  members  of  the  U.N. — and  they  are  all 
of  limited  significance  save  for  3 — the  same 
3  who  are  the  principal  protagonists  In  South 
Vietnam — the  Peoples  Republic  of  China, 
North  Vietnam,  and  France. 

It  must  be  kept  foremost  In  our  thinking 
on  the  subject  that  though  118  nations  have 
taken  this  limited  step  towards  a  rejection 


» Nonslgnatorlee  of  limited  nuclear  teet 
ban:  Albania,  Andora,*  Bhutan.  Cambodia, 
Congo.  Cuba.  France.  Guinea.  Llchtensteln.* 
Blonaco,*  Oman  and  Masquat,*  Saudi  Arabia, 
Peoples  Republic  of  China,*  North  Korea,* 
North  Vietnam.' 

•  Countries  marked  with  asterisks  ( • )  above 
are  not  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
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of  ftirce  in  the  settiemenc  of  tntcrnatlonal 
disputes — their  primary-  motivation  for 
taking  such  a  step  must  have  been  survival. 
Their  continued  commitment  to  this  agree- 
ment and  commitment  for  further  steps 
toward  the  objective  of  total  disarmament 
must  of  necessity  be  predicated  on  the  same 
motivation — but  to  secure  such  commit- 
ments there  must  be  credibility  that  they 
win  not  only  survive  as  humans  but  as  na- 
tions. 

During  the  transition  period,  which  may 
well  take  several  decades,  that  they  will  not 
be  consumed  by  a  war  of  national  liberation. 

COMMITMENT   BY    EISENHOWER 

One  can.  and  most  have,  argued  the  valid- 
ity of  the  actions  and  commitments  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration  to  the  country  of 
South  Vietnam,  Our  original  "dog  In  the 
manger"  attitude  re  the  Geneva  Accords  on 
French  Indochina,  the  subsequent  failure 
to  hold  elections,  de  Oaville  s  "execution"  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treatv  Organization  In  a 
St  of  persona!  pique — as  a  spoil  sport,  i^^r- 
:-.\T  Senator  WlUlam  Knowland's  p)er8onal 
cmmunient  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  that  helped 
i:tr;v?  Red  China  to  bandit  status.  All  of 
!.*!?.-.«  thintc".  have  been  and  should  be  de- 
bated, for  hopefully  we  will  learn  from  our 
piist  bl'.inders  But  during  t.^.ls  debate  we 
mu.'it  be  rareful  not  to  delude  ourselves  Into 
bPlLeving  that  we  can  turn  back  the  clock— 
wf»  must  recognize  the  realities  of  today. 

Most  ff  ri.pse  arts  .happened  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 19,t6,  «'hen  Stevenson  cpened  the  eyes 
u.'  nianilncl  and  all  of  them  happened  prior 
to   the  limited   nuclear  test  ban   agreement. 

rORCE    MUST    BE    REJECTED 

Today  the  vital  Issue  facing  ua  is,  how  do 
wo  huud  on  that  limited  agreement?  How 
do  we  keep  faith  that  force  as  a  resolution 
of  International  disputes  must  be  rejected 
and  that  those  who  so  reject  force  need  not 
fear  for  survival — either  from  nuclear  pollu- 
tion or   wars  of   national    llt>eratlon? 

Surely  we  are  not  credible  If  we  now  turn 
our  back  In  .South  Vietnam  and  allow  the 
country  to  be  consumed  by  terrorist  Invad- 
ers .Vs  former  President  El.=;enhower  re- 
cently said,  this  would  be  giving  'sanctuary 
to  thoee  responsible  for  sending  guerrilla 
forces  and  supplies  Into  South  Vietnam  In 
the  etTort  to  Impose  their  will  on  the  gov- 
ern.ment  and  people  of  that  country   ' 

Retreat  could  well  precipitate  a  repeat  per- 
formance In  Thailand.  Korea,  Indonesia,  and 
poeslbly  the  Philippines — not  to  mention  at 
least  a  half  dozen  countries  in  Africa  and  a 
smular    nu.mber   In    South    America, 

And  what  of  Europe''  De  Gaulle  now  baa 
NATO  in  convulsive  death  throes  as  a  resxilt 
of  his  failure  to  sign  the  test  ban  agreement 
and  his  determination  to  have  an  "Independ- 
ent nuclear  capability"  Wouldn't  our  re- 
treat from  South  Vietnam  force  "A'esi  Ger- 
many to  reconsider  her  commitment  to  dis- 
armament '  'Wouldn't  she  question  our  com- 
mitment to  her  defense — and  probably  de- 
cide that  she  too  needed  "independent  nu- 
clear cap>ab!lity"? 

.And  wh.at  of  Russia?  Is  she  capable  of 
eating  crow "^  That  is  what  China  would 
make  her  do  China  would  announce  to  the 
world  that  she  was  right  and  Russia  waa 
wrong — the  United  States  was  in  fact  a 
paper  tiger  "  To  save  face  would  Hussia 
have  to  move  on  Berlin  ' 

The  United  States  has  many  unique 
agpects--bu;  one  of  them  Is  not  demagogu- 
ery  Each  country  h«  lt«  Robert  'Welches  of 
the  right  and  Its  Robert  .Scheers  of  the  left. 
Our  capitulation  in  South  Vietnam  would 
bring  them  to  the  fore  In  each  country  of 
tnls  earth  and  they  could  well  force  many 
world  leaders  to  retreat  from  the  limited 
progres-s  we  liave  made  toward  disarmament. 
These  lewders  woind  .have  to  come  closer  to 
the;:    emotionally    cii.u-ged    constituents    or 


run  the  very  probable  chance  of  being  so  far 
out  In  front  that  they  are  being  "chased." 

Aa  distasteful  as  our  Involvement  In  South 
Vietnam  Is  to  all  Americans — when  the  reali- 
ties of  today  are  recognized — it  seema  obvloua 
that  of  the  options  available  to  us  now — 
capitulation  and  withdrawal,  retreat  to  en- 
claves, uncontrolled  escalation,  or  continua- 
tion of  our  policy  of  meaatired  response — 
only  the  latter  one  serves  what  should  be  oiur 
primary  foreign  policy  objective — disarma- 
ment. 


VISTA — A  Source  of  New  Hope  for 
America's  Poor 
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Tuesday,  April  26. 1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
organization  of  VTSTA  heralded  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  in  America's  dedi- 
cation to  its  citizens.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  VISTA  the  volunteers  are 
trained  and  sent  to  the  areas  of  greatest 
need  within  our  own  country.  It  is  the 
work  of  the  VISTA  volunteer  to  bring 
guidance  and  hope  to  people  of  poverty 
areEis. 

Recently,  It  was  my  privilege  to  ad- 
dress the  graduating  class  of  VISTA 
volunteers  who  completed  their  training 
course  in  Chicfigo's  historic  Hull  House. 
The  marvelous  young  and  old  people — 
30  of  them — were  willing  to  give  up  a 
year  of  their  lives  to  bring  enllghtment 
and  new  horizons  of  hope  for  our  Na- 
tion's less  fortunate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  Include 
in  the  Record  today  my  remarks  to  this 
unique  graduating  class: 

My  remarks  follow: 

Rkmauu    or    OorroaxsaMAN    RoMAir    O. 

PtJciNSKi,  'VISTA  Graduation  Cerkmont 

Tou  must  have  bad  a  good  reason  for  de- 
ciding to  spend  the  next  year  of  your  life 
working  and  living  with  the  poor  of  this 
Nation. 

The  reason  could  not  have  been  a  search 
for  glamour — for  there  Is  none  in  poverty. 
It  couldn't  be  money,  because  there  la  none 
to  speak  of  In  the  pay  that  you  receive  from 
■VTSTA.  » 

No  doubt  each  of  you  has  his  or  her  own 
personal  reason  for  Joining  VISTA.  Basi- 
cally, I  think.  It  must  have  been  a  desire,  and 
even  a  need  to  help  other  pyeople. 

I  think  that  you  have  Joined  the  organi- 
zation which  la  taking  the  practical  ap- 
proach to  relieving  the  problems  of  pov- 
erty in  this  Nation.  It  is  a  highly  personal 
approach — where  one  person  helps  another 
to  help  himself. 

There  has  been  much  dlscusaion  lately 
about  the  cycle  of  poverty,  by  which  one  gen- 
eration bequeaths  to  the  next  the  bitter  leg- 
acy of  deprivation.  Ignorance,  and  despair. 
I  would  think  that  one  of  your  chief  tasks 
win  be  to  break  this  cycle^to  help  a  young 
man  go  back  to  school,  a  young  girl  to  find 
a  Job,  or  to  teach  a  mother  how  to  use  the 
public  services  and  help  that  were  created 
to  provide  the  aid  that  she  cannot  provide 
for  herself. 

Each  time  you  help  one  person  break  the 
cycle  of  poverty,  you  provide  avenues  of  es- 
cape for  yet  unborn  generations.  So  what 
you  will  accomplish  within  this  next  year 


may  not  be  fully  measurable  for  yeara  to 
come. 

The  dropout  whom  you  talked  into  giving 
school  one  more  chance  may  go  on  to  college 
and  his  children  may  never  know  the  rancid 
smell  or  bitter  taste  of  poverty.  The  young 
girl  whom  you  coached  and  rehearsed  in 
applying  for  her  first  Job  may  have  escaped, 
once  and  for  all,  from  the  poverty  trap,  and 
the  children  she  may  have  will  have  escaped 
'With  her. 

None  of  you  will  change  our  economic 
structure  to  the  extent  that  poverty  wUl  be 
obliterated  overnight.  It  is  predicted  that 
our  g^ross  national  product  will  soar  far  past 
the  magic  $700  billion  Inark  this  year. 

Yet  even  this  unprecedented  prosperity 
will  not  reach  down  to  lift  up  thoee  who  are 
untrained,  unskilled  and  for  the  most  part 
unemployable.  They  are  the  chronically 
poor.  They  were  born  poor  and,  unless  some- 
body is  willing  to  sf>end  time,  energy  and 
patience  with  them,  they  'wlU  die  poor.  It 
looks  as  if  that  somebody  may  have  to  be 
you. 

The  poor,  of  cotir»e,  are  the  Nation's  re- 
sponsibility— the  Nation  aa  a  whole.  That's 
why  the  war  on  poverty  came  into  being. 
That's  why  we  have  such  programs  as  the 
Manjjower  Development  and  Training  Act, 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Job  Corps,  and 
on-the-job  training.  In  essence,  these  are 
salvage  operations.  They're  trying  to  salvage 
human  beings  from  the  economic  Junkheap 
where  chance,  or  bad  fortune,  or  Ignorance 
have  relegated  them. 

Yet  these  training  programs  are  worthless 
unless  the  persona  for  whom  they  were  de- 
signed make  use  of  them.  But  how  do  you 
convince  a  youngster  of  19  or  20,  whose  con- 
ception of  success,  is  the  local  numbers 
runner  or  pimp,  that  he  haa  a  chance  to 
make  it  in  that  other  America — that  other 
America  in  this  case  being  that  place  where 
about  170  million  Americans  live  who  are 
not  caught  fast  in  the  poverty  trap. 

I'm  not  stire  that  I  have  the  answer  to  my 
own  question.  I'm  not  sure  that  I  can  con- 
vince many  youths  that  the  promise  of 
America  Is  not  Just  an  empty  phrase.  But  I 
know  I  try.  I  know  it  will  take  Ume.  And 
I  know  that  If  I  succeed,  I  will  gain  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  personal  satlsfacUon 
for  the  time  I  can  afford  to  personally  Invest. 

Some  of  you  here  are  older  and  I  suppose 
the  memory  of  the  depreseion  of  the  1930'b  Is 
still  a  nagging,  even  haunting  memory.  I 
know  that  it  Is  with  me,  for  poverty  on  that 
scope  and  scale  makes  a  lasting  and  unfor- 
gettable Impreaaloa.  But  perhaps  this  per- 
sonal brush  with  the  hopelessness  and 
despair  that  poverty  breeds  has  motivated 
you  to  become  a  VISTA  volimteer.  Perhaps 
your  o'wn  experiences  during  those  grim  tlmee 
enables  you  to  have  a  special  Insight  into  the 
problems  of  those  In  desperate  want. 

Today,  there  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  nostalgic 
longing  for  the  1930's — much  like  the  resur- 
rection of  the  1920's  a  few  years  back.  Per- 
haps this  nostalgia  Is  based  on  the  fact  that 
things  were  simpler  In  the  1930's — less  com- 
plicated, less  fearful.  The  problem  then  was 
chiefly  economic  and  nearly  everyone  you 
knew  was  in  the  same  boat. 

I  fall  to  share  this  nostalgia  for  the  igSCs; 
for  a  Ume  when  one- third  of  a  nation  waa 
ill  housed,  ill  clothed,  and  111  fed.  Today, 
in  1906.  that  figure  has  been  reduced.  Now  It 
is  leas  than  a  fifth  of  the  Nation  that  has 
been  offltilally  stamped  as  poor  because  Ita 
family  Incomes  fall  to  exceed  $3,500  a  year. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  enamoured 
of  this  $3,500  figure  which  serves  as  the  line 
of  economic  demarcation  between  the  poor 
and  the  not-so-well-off.  It's  purely  an  arbi- 
trary, meaningless  to  a  family  of  8  or  10 
because  they  are  not  Just  poor,  they  are  vir- 
tually destitute  If  that's  their  total  Income. 

Those  of  you  who  have  personally  experi- 
enced poverty  may  have  a  valuable  insight 
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Into  the  bearta  and  mlnda  of  the  poor.  It 
should  serve  you  well  during  the  next  year 
because  you  remember,  you  recall  what  pov- 
erty Is  like,  and  how  it  feels  to  be  poor.  But 
unfortunately,  poverty  need  not  be  experi- 
enced to  be  abhorred.  It  is  not  picturesque; 
neither  is  it  quaint.  It  la  a  degrading  hiunan 
experience;  one  of  the  most  degrading  that 
there  is. 

During  your  VISTA  training  at  Hull  House 
you  have  become  familiar  with  the  face  of 
poverty.  Chicago  has  Its  share  on  the  'West 
Side.  Most  big  cities  do.  In  fact,  half  of  the 
Nation's  poor — more  than  5  million  fami- 
lies— live  In  the  blighted,  rundown  areas  of 
cities  and  towns. 

Perhaps  your  experience  here  In  training 
has  given  you  visible  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  slums  make  up  20  percent  of  the  average 
American  city  and  that  these  same  areas 
produce  45  percent  of  the  Nation's  major 
crimes. 

Yet  through  the  yeara  that  these  grim  sta- 
tistics have  come  Into  being,  Hull  House.  stlU 
under  the  lasting  Influence  and  Inspiration 
of  Its  founder,  Jane  Addams,  has  existed  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  poor;  to  encourage 
them:  to  show  them  where  to  go  and  what 
to  do;  to  teach  them  the  need  for  helping 
themselves. 

Regardless  of  where  your  year  In  VISTA 
leads  you,  I  am  confident  that  you  will  take 
part  of  Chicago  with  you  In  the  spirit  of 
Hull  House  and  the  philosophy  of  service  for 
which  It  stands. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  me  that  the  OflSce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  'VISTA  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  experience  and 
knowledge  that  Hull  House  commands.  For 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  wisdom  that  has 
been  distilled  from  years  of  Intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  poverty  stricken  and  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  them. 

As  'VISTA  volunteers  you  ■will  not  be  Hull 
House  In  miniature.  You  'will  be  individuals, 
equipped  for  the  most  part  only  'with  com- 
monsense  and,  I  think,  a  great  amount  of 
compassion.  You  will  make  some  of  the 
rules  as  you  go  along,  for  there  Is  no  magic 
formula  for  helping  the  poor  to  lift  them- 
selves out  of  pKJverty.  You  'will  work  under 
minimum  supervision,  and  the  most  pressing 
deadline  you  wUl  have  Is  the  deadline  of  how 
long  the  poor  can  endure  the  dismal  condi- 
tions In  which  they  live. 

By  becoming  VISTA  volunteers,  you  have 
assumed  a  grave  responsibility — that  of  help- 
ing people  to  change  their  lives.  'Without 
you,  these  lives  could  continue  at  their  pres- 
ent pace,  in  their  present  environment,  at 
their  present  level  of  hopelessness  and  suf- 
fering. Whatever  hope  you  bring,  whatever 
help  you  render,  will  make  the  lives  of  some 
fellow  citizens  take  a  different  and  doubt- 
lessly better  course. 

The  year  that  you  are  about  to  spend  In 
service  to  America  will  serve  still  another 
purpose.  It  will  make  some  people  uneasy. 
It  will  make  them  pause  and  wonder  about 
themselves.  The  reason  that  they  will  won- 
der about  themselves  is  because  they  are  won- 
dering about  you.  They  are  wondering  what- 
ever possessed  you  to  ^ve  up  a  large  slice  of 
your  most  precious  possession — your  time — 
to  go  among  the  poor  to  find  out  If  you  could 
help  them  help  themselves. 

Perhaps  you  will  make  others  feel  a  little 
Pillty.  I  hope  that  you  do.  Because  the 
iiext  time  they  are  asked  to  serve  on  a 
committee,  or  to  ■take  part  In  a  community 
<lrtve,  your  own  selfless  commitment  and 
dedication  may  cause  them  to  make  an  extra 
effort. 

If  during  these  weeks  of  training  you  have 
entertained  some  nagging  doubts  about 
Whether  you  are  needed,  or  whether  anyone 
»n  make  use  of  your  talents,  or  whether 
VISTA  is  really  doing  something  for  the 
Nation's  poor,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  some 
Interesting  facts. 


First  of  all,  you're  in  demand.  In  fact, 
the  demand  reminds  me  of  the  old  Army 
recnilting  poster  which  had  a  stern  faced 
Uncle  Sam  point  a  finger  at  the  passerby  with 
the  admonishment:  "Uncle  Sam  Wants  You." 

The  Nation's  poor  need  and  want  VISTA 
volimteers. 

There  are  almost  2,500  of  you  now — either 
on  the  Job  or  in  training.  The  demand  for 
volunteers  has  far  outstripped  the  supply.  In 
all,  'VISTA  has  received  requests  for  more 
than  7,000  volunteers  to  serve  local  sponsors 
across  the  Nation — from  Alaska  to  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  I  strongly  hope  that  this  de- 
mand will  be  met  in  time. 

Perhaps  a  historian  of  some  future  date 
will  be  a  bit  puzzled  as  to  why  American  cit- 
izens were  asked  by  their  Government  to 
work  among  the  poor  during  a  time  of  record- 
setting  prosperity.  It  is  Indeed  a  paradox 
that  when  this  Nation  is  enjoying  an  econ- 
omy of  abundance  unsurpassed  in  history.  It 
Is  still  grappling  with  the  problem  of  dire 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  If  you  will 
accomplish  anything,  you  will  help  to  make 
the  Nation  aware  of  this  paradox  and  awake 
Its  conscience.  You  will  help  to  serve  as 
living  testimony  that  there  is  indeed  another 
kind  of  America — one  of  hunger  and  cold 
and  illiteracy  and  desperation  and  hopeless- 
ness. You  will  make  many  of  us  painfully 
aware  that  we  as  Individuals  have  a  deep  ob- 
ligation to  our  fellow  citizens. 

You  had  to  make  a  choice.  You  could 
either  sit  home  and  do  nothing  or  you  could 
plunge  into  the  war  on  poverty  up  to  your 
neck.  You  decided  to  take  the  plunge.  By 
making  this  choice  to  become  a  VISTA  vol- 
unteer, you  have  also  chosen  to  be  entered 
on  the  pages  of  American  history  in  a  chap- 
ter that  win  tell  of  a  Nation's  awakened 
conscience. 

It  is  a  proud  way  to  be  remembered. 

Thank  you. 


Remarks  by  Vice  Pre»ident  Hubert  H-jto- 
phrey  at  the  Goddard  Meraona!   Dmner 
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Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vice  Pres- 
ident Humphrey  has  been  chairman  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council  for  a  little  more  than  a  year. 
At  about  the  time  he  took  oflBce,  he  can- 
didly stated  that  he  knew  very  little  about 
the  specific  details  of  our  national  space 
program  but  that  he  intended  to  learn  all 
that  he  could,  and  learn  fast. 

The  speech  which  he  delivered  on 
March  16  at  the  National  Space  Club's 
annual  Goddard  Memorial  Dinner,  and 
which  I  include  in  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  and  edification  of  my  colleagues, 
shows  that  he  meant  what  he  said.  He 
has  learned  fast.  He  has  become,  in  a 
very  short  time  and  In  a  very  real  sense, 
one  of  the  coimtry's  leaders  in  the  enor- 
mous task  of  exploring  space  for  peace- 
ful purposes.  His  address  clearly  reveals 
his  dynamic  outlook  and  eagerness  to 
demonstrate  our  leadership  in  every 
aspect  of  space  exploration  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  mankind  and  to  promote  there- 
by our  efforts  to  bring  peace  to  the 
world. 


Remarks  by  Vicb  President  Httbest  Httm- 

phret  at  the  ooddard  memorial  dinkkb, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  16,  1966 

Today  we  commemorate  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  Dr.  Robert  Goddard's  launching  of 
the  first  Uquld-fuel  rocket. 

As  we  all  know  so  well.  Dr.  Goddard's  recog- 
nition came  long  after  it  should  have  come. 
But  today  there  Is  no  question  of  his  role 
in  moving  man  Into  space. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  anniversary.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  today  received  the  Goddard 
Award.  I  was  privileged  to  take  part  In  that 
ceremony,  as  chairman  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Council. 

Tonight  I  particularly  wish  to  commend 
the  National  Space  Club,  which  already  has 
done  so  much  to  open  up  the  space  age,  on 
the  award  of  its  first  annual  Dr.  Hugh  L. 
Dryden  Fellowship. 

When  I  addressed  you  a  year  ago  I  con- 
fessed myself  a  newcomer  in  space,  but  I 
promised  to  be  a  diligent  student. 

I  have  not  yet  been  put  into  orbit.  How- 
ever, I  have  logged  over  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion miles  in  80  missions  here  on  earth  and 
many  of  those  missions  have  Included  visits 
to  NASA  and  Department  of  Defense  field 
installations. 

I  have  also  visited  a  number  of  private  in- 
dustry installations  vital  to  our  space  effort. 

And  of  course  I  have  chaired  a  number 
of  Space  Council  meetings  and  followed 
closely  all  aspects  of  our  activity  In  space. 

Let  me  share  with  you  tonight,  1  year  later, 
a  few  of  my  thoughts  concerning  our  space 
program.  I  will  begin  by  saying  that  I  have 
been  deeply  impressed  by  the  dedication  and 
high  performance  of  those — both  In  Govern- 
ment and  private  sector — who  p>artlclpate  in 
our  national  space  effort. 

Our  space  program  Is  a  superb  example  of 
the  kind  of  creative  partnership  for  prog- 
ress between  Government  and  the  private 
sector  which  Increasingly  marks  all  areas  of 
our  national  life. 

I  wish  tonight  to  stress  two  things  that 
have  been  very  much  on  my  mind  regard- 
ing the  space  program. 

First.  I  am  impressed  by  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  the  most  meticulous 
standards  of  performance  at  every  level  of 
our  space  effort,  from  the  worker  on  the 
shop  floor  right  up  to  the  top. 

Although  this  tremendous  enterprise  In- 
volves hundreds  of  thousands  of  people.  It  Is 
vital  that  each  Individual  concerned  In  It 
fully  recognize  and  fulfill  his  own  Individual 
responsibility  for  Its  success. 

As  you  well  know,  the  slightest  sllp-up, 
the  smallest  oversight  in  any  one  of  millions 
of  processes  and  procedures  can  put  criti- 
cally Important  projects — and  human  lives — 
in  Jeopardy. 

I  know  that  I  am  preaching  to  the  con- 
verted here.  But  I  feel  this  cannot  really  be 
said  too  often. 

Second.  I  feel  the  necessity  for  cost  con- 
sciousness. 

This  Is  the  need,  to  put  It  another  way,  of 
getting  the  most  space  for  the  tax  dollar. 

These  are  times  when  we  must  exert  high 
discipline  in  public  expenditure.  And  our 
space  program  cannot  be  exempt  from  that 
discipline. 

In  this  connection,  I  was  Interested  to  note 
the  theme  of  the  Fourth  Goddard  Memorial 
Symposium,  sponsored  by  the  American  As- 
tronautlcal  Society,  which  many  of  you  have 
been  attending  for  the  past  2  days. 

Last  year  I  spoke  of  the  "year  2000."  But 
the  symposium  this  year  chose  to  focus  in- 
stead on  the  theme,  "The  Space  Age  In  Fiscal 
Year  2001." 

Certainly,  Federal  appropriations  today 
have  an  Important  bearing  on  where  we  will 
be  in  the  future. 

I  have  examined  the  flscal  year  1967  space 
budgets  with  the  greatest  care.    I  honestly 
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believe  that  much  can  be  aocompllehed  with- 
in them  although  other  priorities,  notably 
our  eflort  In  Vietnam,  have  required  post- 
ponement of  some  objectives. 

I  also  believe  that  we  can  and  will  achieve 
the  goal  set  by  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson:  a  manned  Landing  on  the  moon  be- 
rore  1970. 

My  own  confidence  in  our  rapidly  advanc- 
ing science  and  technology  is  such  that  I 
can  visualize  many  more  dramatic  achieve- 
ments ahead,  although  I  will  fix  no  timetable 
for  them 

1  The  exploration  of  the  lunar  surface. 
ai'.rt  possibly  the  establishment  of  one  or 
n.ire   permanent  biises  there. 

2  ihe  development  of  a  whole  family  of 
eurtli- orbi'-iuk;  stjtions.  manned  and  sup- 
plied by  regular  ferry  services. 

3  T!ie  building  ot  spitceports  In  a  number 
of  places  in  this  country  for  the  departure 
and  arrival  of  spacecraft 

4.  The  development  of  recoverable  and  re- 
usable launching  vehicles,  and  manueverable 
space  vehicles,  with  a  consequent  drastic  re- 
ductlLin  In  the  cost  of  space  travel. 

5  The  improvement  of  propulsion  methods. 
with  the  use  of  nuclear  as  well  as  chemical 
energy,  st)  that  faster  and  more  powerful 
rockets  can  make  planetary  trips  In  a  week 
or  less  which  today  would  require  many 
months. 

6  The  launching  of  unmanned  probes  to 
every  pa.'t  of  tlie  solar  system — and  perhaps 
manned   planetary   expeditions   as   well. 

We  must  not,  however,  become  so  totally 
fa&cinated  by  the  wonders  of  outer  space 
that  we  neglect  the  applications  of  space 
te<-hnoioity  to  a  better  life  right  here  on 
earth. 

A  f?w  davs  ago  we  orbited  ou.-  flrs*  truly 
operational  weather  satellite — Krso.  II.  I 
was  pleivsed  during  my  recerit  visit  to  the 
Goddard  Bpace  Flight  Center  to  see  the  suc- 
cessful read-out  of  the  first  wea-.her  pK-tures 
it  sent  back-  This  Is  a  satellite  ti.p  entire 
world  can  tune  In  on  -  not  only  gineniments 
but.  with  a  relatively  small  Investment,  col- 
leges   or   even   Individual   citizens. 

The  time  is  not  distant  when  we  will  be 
able  to  predict,  and  predict  with  accuracy. 
the  weather  everywhere  on  earth.  We  may 
even  be  abie  to  control  It— and  thus  open 
up  many  arid  portions  of  the  world  to 
cultivation. 

Global  cummuniciition  by  satellites  will 
become  a  fact  in  the  very  near  future.  It 
will  be  followed  by  direct  bro:Mlc«at  of  both 
voice  and  TV  to  home  receivers  throughout 
large  sections  of  the  world 

In  the  field  of  medicine  alone,  the  benefits 
are  already  lnipre«isive  Improvements  In 
medical  instrumentation,  resulting  from 
electronic  Innovations  in  the  space  program, 
are  already  begi:im:ig  to  revolutionize  the 
equipment  of  clinics  and  hospitals.  It  should 
be  possible  to  monitor  continuously  and  In 
detail  the  condition  of  hundreds  of  patients 
from  a  single  location. 


Other  direct  benefits  will  oome  in  the  form 
of  wideband  transoceanic  communications. 
Improved  forest  fire  detection,  and  highly 
accurate  navigation. 

We  have  already  made  fantastic  strides  In 
devising  more  effective,  reliable,  and  compact 
electronic  equipment  with  a  wide  variety  of 
applications.  We  have  developed  Improved 
alloys,  ceramics,  and  other  materials.  And 
there  have  been  other  Innovations,  such  as 
the  accelerated  use  of  liquid  oxygen  in  steel- 
making,  new  coatings  for  the  temperatiu-e 
control  of  buildings,  and  filters  for  deter- 
gents. 

Our  progress  in  space  has  already  con- 
tributed to  our  national  security.  The  use  of 
communications  satellites  is  backing  up  our 
effort  in  Vietnam. 

In  addition  to  the  supp)ort  of  our  Armed 
Forces  by  better  communications,  our  peace- 
ful application  of  space  competence  for  na- 
tional seciulty  takes  many  other  forms. 

Among  them  are  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  weather,  more  effective  mapping,  ear- 
lier warning  of  Impending  dangers,  and  the 
detection  of  nuclear  explosions  in  space  or  In 
the  atmosphere. 

There  are  some  who  claim,  with  all  sin- 
cerity, that  the  terrestrial  relevance  of  space 
science  and  technology  has  been  much  exag- 
gerated. Concerning  this.  I  would  make  two 
comments. 

One  is  to  the  skeptics  outside  this  hall.  I 
think  they  have  forgotten  the  fact  that  this 
whole  field  Is  stUl  only  In  its  Infancy.  The 
best  Is  yet  to  come. 

The  other  Is  to  you.  As  you  constantly 
enlarge  the  horizons  of  space  science  and 
technology.  I  urge  that  you  be  everlastingly 
alert  to  recognize  those  discoveries  and  In- 
novations which  can  usefully  be  applied  here 
on  our  own  planet. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  only  technology  that 
we  have  developed.  Perhaps  even  more  Im- 
portant, we  have  called  Into  being  rich  hu- 
man and  intellectual  resources — methods, 
capabilities,  insights,  and  management  tech- 
niques which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
problems  far  removed  from  space. 

In  this  respect,  I  want  to  commend  the 
initiative  of  private  companies  and  of  Gover- 
nor Brown  of  California,  who  have  shown 
the  way  toward  focusing  the  talents  of  the 
aerospace  Industries  on  matters  as  Important 
to  our  everyday  living  as  traffic  congestion 
and  grarbage  control. 

I  believe  the  technique  of  systems  analy- 
sis— developed  to  lU  highest  point  so  far  in 
the  aerospace  Industries — will  be  invaluable 
to  us  as  we  face  up  to  the  problems  of  urban 
life,  to  the  pollution  of  our  waters  and  our 
atmosphere,  and  to  many  other  challenges 
of  today  and  tomorrow. 

I  believe  those  of  you  here  who  are  In  the 
aerospace  Industry  have  a  very  real  obUgation 
to  make  your  capabilities  more  widely  known 
to  SUte  and  local  officials. 


Why  you?  Because  the  technical  and  in- 
tellectual capabilities  you  poeeess  in  abun- 
dance were  made  possible  by  the  tax  dollars 
which  have  supported  the  space  program. 

Why  you?  Because  your  management  and 
your  workers  are  citizens  of  many  of  the 
communities  which  will  directly  benefit  from 
such  efforts. 

Why  you?  Because  it  will  be  a  practical 
demonstration  to  the  world  how  democracy 
and  free  enterprise  function  effectively  for 
the  common  good. 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  observations 
on  the  international  significance  of  the  space 
effort. 

I  believe  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  interest  of  peoples  throughout 
the  world  In  the  unfolding  space  age. 

For  example,  a  USIA-sponsored  space  ex- 
hibit last  month  in  Rangoon.  Burma — a  place 
most  of  us  might  have  imagined  to  be  remote 
from  the  space  age — drew  over  250,000 
visitors. 

Astronaut  John  Glenn  was  there,  and  As- 
tronauts Walter  Shlrra  and  Frank  Borman 
are  currently  winding  up  a  successful  swing 
around  the  free  Asian  capitals,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand. 

Many  countries  with  little  or  no  space  ex- 
perience are  showing  their  interest  in  a  very 
concrete  and  practical  way.  They  have 
realized  the  need  to  engage  in  space  pro- 
grams to  develop  their  own  scientific  com- 
petence, and  we  are  helping  them  to  do  so. 
Already  we  are  cooperating  with  about  70 
countries,  and  the  State  Department  and 
NASA  are  pressing  forward  with  new  Initia- 
tives in  international  cooperation. 

For  what  I  now  say.  I  may  be  accused  of 
being  something  of  a  visionary — but  I  am 
encouraged  to  do  so  by  being  in  the  good 
company  of  other  visionaries. 

I  believe  that  the  exploration  of  space  will 
have  a  profound  effect  upon  how  we  look  at 
our  life  here  on  earth.  It  will  put  all  our 
affairs  in  a  wider  and  more  wholesome  per- 
spective. 

Ever  since  Copernicus,  we  have  known  that 
our  earth  Is  a  small  planet  In  an  Immense 
universe.  But  while  we  have  known  this 
Intellectually  and  theoretically,  most  of  us 
have  not  really  taken  It  to  heart,  not  really 
felt  It  In  the  marrow  of  our  bones. 

As  the  full  significance  of  that  fact  U 
brought  home  to  us  by  the  actual  explora- 
tion of  space.  It  will  seem  increasingly  ab- 
surd that  we  have  not  better  organized  our 
life  here  on  earth. 

Our  experience  in  space  can  be  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  all  of  us,  wherever  we  live,  to 
move  toward  the  establishment  of  a  world 
of  law,  where  freedom  and  JiisOce  are  assured 
to  all— and  where,  in  the  words  of  the 
Prophet  Isaiah : 

"Nation  shall  not  Uft  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more." 


SENATE 

W'l  p.s!  sl)\^ .  .\i'iui,  27,  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident 

Rabbi  Max  M.  Landman,  Temple 
Emanu-El,  Palm  Beach.  Fla  ,  offered  the 
following  prayer 

How  good  and  pleasant  it  is  when  we 
dwell  together  in  unity.  Unto  Thee,  O 
God  we  lift  our  souls  in  prai.se.  As  all 
creation  reflects  T^iy  glory,  even  so.  man. 
fasliioned  in  Thy  image,  reveals  Thy 
majesty  In  this  citadel  of  lawmaking. 
we  now  sund  to  Invoke  Thy  blessings 


upon  these  noble  men  and  women  who, 
by  Thy  will,  have  been  chosen  by  the 
citizens  of  each  State  of  our  glorious 
country,  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  guide  and  guard  the  physical,  moral, 
social,  and  spiritual  life  of  our  people. 
May  the  right  choice  and  true  applica- 
tion of  thought  always  guide  the  work 
of  their  hands,  so  that  they  will  continue 
to  carry  the  lighted  torch  of  understand- 
ing, of  help  and  of  peace  to  the  four 
comers  of  the  earth. 

Bless  our  President,  our  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  our  leaders  who  make  up  the 
Insoluble  chain  of  democracy  In  our 
land.  May  the  Jewels  of  wisdom  give 
them  strength,  courage,  patience,  and 


power,  so  that  the  whole  world  will  be 
fashioned  anew  with  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  all  Thy  children.  Then  will 
all  nations  be  more  willing  to  use  their 
efforts  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind, 

"Yehi  ratzon  shetishrei  shechlnah 
masei  yedeichem":  May  Thy  divine  spirit 
rest  upon  the  hearts  of  aU  the  Members 
of  this  House,  and  may  the  dews  of 
heaven  and  the  fatness  of  the  earth 
cover  the  land  of  our  blessed  country. 
Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 
On   request   of   Mr.   Mansfebld,  and 
by  tmanlmous  consent,  the  reading  oi 
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the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, April  25.  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  Joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  86)  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  a  'Day  of  Recognition" 
for  firefighters,  with  amendments,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  12617) 
to  amend  the  act  providing  for  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  In  the 
Ryukyu  Islands,  in  which  It  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED     BILL     SIGNED 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  13369)  to  author- 
ize the  disposal  of  molybdenum  from 
the  national  stockpile,  and  it  was  signed 
by  the  Vice  President. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  12617)  to  amend  the 
act  providing  for  the  economic  and  so- 
cial development  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE  SUBMIT- 
TED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
January  12,  1965. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  from  the  Committee 
^Appropriations,  reported  favorably, 
with  amendments,  on  April  25,  1966.  the 
Wl  'H.R.  14012)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966.  and  for  other  purposes, 
ana  submitted  a  report  (No.  1137)  there- 
on, which  was  printed 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  announced 
T'.T  ^^-  ^P'^  27,  1966,  he  signed 
£f  n^*?"^  bill  (KR.  1903)  for  the  re- 
"er  of  Mrs.  Sadie  Y.  Simmons  and  James 
«  Blmmons.  which  had  previously  been 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
committee  and  subcommittees  were  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today  : 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

On  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcwnmittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Legislation  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary  was  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


bllity  as  a  representative  of  the  motion 
picture  producers  of  America. 

Jack  Valenti  is  my  friend.  He  has 
performed  unstintlngly  and  with  great 
courage  the  manifold  duties  which  have 
been  his  lot  working  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  As  he  leaves  to 
assume  the  burdens  of  a  great  industry, 
with  Its  worldwide  ramifications  on  the 
future  of  freedom  itself.  I  join  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  wishing  him  Godspeed 
In  all  the  new  burdens  which  he  has  now 
assimied. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  majority  leader  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
regarding  Jack  Valenti. 

Jack  Valenti  and  I  have  had  many 
pleasant  associations  together.  I  have 
always  enjoyed  my  friendship  and  fel- 
lowship with  him,  and  I  wish  him  weU 
in  his  new  work. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  duiing 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


RESIGNATION  OP  JACK  VALENTI 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  with  surprise  and  regret  that  I  read 
in  yesterday  morning's  paper  of  the 
resignation  of  Jack  Valenti  as  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  delighted  that  Mr.  Valenti  is 
taking  the  position  that  he  Is.  which  I 
know  he  will  fill  with  honor,  dignity,  and 
understanding,  but  I  feel  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss  that  he  Is  leaving  the  White 
House  because  he  has  been  so  under- 
standing to  those  of  us  In  the  Congress 
who  have  business  with  the  President  and 
so  loyal  to  the  President  in  carrying  out 
his  administrative  responsibilities. 

Jack  Valenti  Is  that  rare  individual 
who  thinks  well  of  everyone  and  111  of  no 
one.  He  will  be  missed  greatly,  not  only 
by  the  President  but  by  all  the  rest  of  us 
who  have  come  to  know  him  in  the  course 
of  our  duties. 

All  I  can  say  Is  that  Jack  Valenti  is  a 
gentleman  in  the  finest  meaning  of  the 
word.  I  wish  him  well  In  his  new  position 
and  look  forward  to  continuing  our 
friendship  and  association  In  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
production  of  motion  pictures  by  the 
American  system  of  free  enterprise  In 
the  United  States  has  a  massive  Impact 
on  humankind  all  around  this  globe. 

Much  of  the  actual  production  of  mo- 
tion pictures  in  this  country  occurs  in 
the  State  from  which  I  come.  Now  a 
prominent  member  of  the  White  House 
staff  and  a  very  able  young  man  from 
the  State  of  Texas,  leaves  his  responsibil- 
ities In  the  Government  of  our  country 
to  assume  a  heavy  tind  proud  responsl- 


EXECUTIVE  COMAIUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

RsNonncATiON  Rjelatino  to  OONSTmucnoN 
OF  Project  fob  Air  Force  Reserve 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), reporting,  pursuant  to  law  on  a  re- 
notlflcaOon  relating  to  the  construction  of  a 
maintenance  dock  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
at  L.  O.  Hanscom  Field,  Mass.  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  or  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  transportation  of  privately 
owned  vehicles  on  foreign-flag  vessels,  the 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Sen-Ice,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  dated  March  1966  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations, 

Report  of  Jewish  Restitution  Successoe 

Oroanbsation 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States.  Washington.  D.C.,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  of  the  Jewish  Restitu- 
tion Successor  Organization,  for  the  period 
ended  March  31,  1966  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Disposition  of  Exbccttive  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  a  list 
Of  papers  and  documents  on  the  flies  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  In  the  c<mduct 
of  business  and  have  no  permanent  value  or 
historical  Interest,  and  requesting  action 
looking  to  their  disposition  (with  accom- 
panying papers):  to  a  Joint  Select  Commit- 
tee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Departments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr 
MoNRONEY  and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  2821.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  loannls  A. 
VasllopotUos  (Rept.  No.  1188). 
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REPORT  ENTITLED  "WEATHER 
MODIFICATION  AND  CONTROL"— 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  (REPT. 
NO.   1139' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Comn-ierce,  submitted  a  report  en- 
titled Weaiher  Modification  and  Con- 
trol"; which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEES 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nommations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SIASTLAND.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Milea  W.  Lord,  of  Mlnneaota.  to  be  VS. 
district  Judge  for  ihe  district  of  Minnesota: 

Cornelius  J.  McQuade.  of  West  Virginia, 
to  be  US.  marshal  for  the  southern  district 
of  West  Virginia; 

Robert  E.  Hauberg,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
Mississippi,  and 

Eugene  O.  Cushlng.  of  Washington,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Waslilngton. 

By  Mr.  McCLKLLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Alfred  P  Henderson,  of  Arkansas,  to  be 
US.  marshal  for  the  western  dlatrlct  of 
.\rti.i.nsas 

Dan  M  Douglas,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas. 

By  Mr  MOll.'^E.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Di^-r:,  '     '  t-  .,!:nh:ii 

Nev:,  t^  M.'.ler  r  r  :-e.ippolntment  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  D'.sir.n  of  Columbia  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 
BULs  and  a  joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  tune,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows 

By  Mr   YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
S.  3276.  A   bill    to   establish   the   Fort  Ber- 
thold  Indian  Scout  Cemetery  National  His- 
toric Sit«;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr  MOSS: 
S.  3277  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  administration  of  the  Canyon 
Country  National  Parkway  In  the  State  of 
Utah,  and  for  other  purp<-«e8;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Moss  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  ) 

Bv  Mr    JAVITS: 
S.   3278    A    blU    tor   the   relief   of   Ernesto 
Sanchez    Jerez;    to    the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary 

Bv  Mr  METCALP: 
S  3279  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Co<.'rdinaUon  Act  to  maice  It  applicable 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  aiid  to  permittees 
and  Ucensee.s  of  such  Commls."'!ons;   and 

.s  3280    A  bin  to  amend  the  Migratory  Bird 
Hunting  Stamp  Act  of  March  16,  1934.  to  In- 
crease by  12  the  fee  for  such  stamp;  to  the 
Committee  on  Corrunerce. 
By  Mr    NELSON 
S  328:    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  relief  of 
the  trustee  of  the  bondholders  of  the  Bank- 
ers   Joint    Stock    Land    Bank    of    Milwaukee, 
Wis  ;   the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    :SPARKMAN  i  by  request)  : 
5  3282    A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  to  authorize  financial  assist- 
ance for  urban  renewal  projects  lavolTlng  the 
central    business    dlst.'ict    of    a    community 


with  regard  to  certain  requirements  other- 
wise applicable;  to  the  Committee  oa  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 

S.  3283.  A  bill  to  promote  private  financing 
of  credit  needs  and  to  provide  for  an  efficient 
and  orderly  method  of  liquidating  financial 
assets  held  by  Federal  credit  agencies,  and  for 
other  purpwses;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY: 

S.  3284.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mohammed 
Aslam  A.  R.  Munjee;  and 

S.  3285.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yoko  Mlne- 
glshl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COOPER: 

S.  3286.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt.  Ray 
S.  Molen,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 

S.J.  Res.  167.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  week  of  May  2 
through  May  8.  1966,  as  "Professional  Pho- 
tography Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
PARITY  PRICES  FOR  AGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMODITIES 

Mr.  McOOVERN  submitted  a  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  88)  relative 
to  parity  prices  for  agricultural  commod- 
ities, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
McGovERN,  which  appears  under  a  sep- 
arate heading.) 


CANYON  COUNTRY  NATIONAL 
PARKWAY,  UTAH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  Canyon  Country  National  Park- 
way in  southern  Utah. 

The  parkway  would  connect  the  spec- 
tacular Lake  Powell  country  with  Utah's 
newest  national  park — the  magnificent 
Canyonlands — and  would  traverse  some 
canyon  and  high  plateau  country  now 
accessible  only  by  packhorse. 

The  parkway  would  begin  at  the  Glen 
Canyon  damslte  at  Page,  Ariz.,  just  across 
the  Utah  border.  It  would  run  in  a 
northeasterly  direction  sdong  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Powell  through  the  Glen 
Canyon  Recreation  Area  for  about  a 
hundred  miles,  with  connecting  spurs  out 
into  the  recreation  area  to  special  points 
of  Interest.  The  parkway  would  brsuich 
off  south  of  Canyonlands  and  proceed 
up  the  western  side  of  the  national  park 
near  the  celebrated  Maze  country  and 
then  continue  on  north  above  Canyon- 
lands to  meet  U.S.  Route  No.  70  at  Cres- 
cent Junction,  near  Thompson,  Utah. 
The  entire  parkway  would  total  about 
200  miles. 

Since  Lake  Powell  was  filled  2  years 
ago.  It  has  become  a  new  and  major  rec- 
reation area.  Its  blue  waters  and  sculp- 
tured shore  make  it  a  place  of  unbeliev- 
able beauty,  and  there  Is  something  for 
everyone  In  Its  excellent  fishing,  boating, 
water  sports,  and  healing  solitude. 

Canyonlands  National  Park,  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  In  1964,  will  be 
fully  opened  up  In  the  next  few  years. 
Bids  will  soon  be  offered  for  the  con- 
struction of  development  roads  Into  the 
park.    This  area  of  incomparable  gran- 


deur will  shortly  be  attracting  tourlstg 
by  the  thousands  each  year. 

There  is  no  connecting  link  between 
the  Lake  Powell  area  and  the  Canyon- 
lands area.  There  is  no  chance  to  see 
the  unusual  country  which  lies  in  be- 
tween. The  parkway  would  provide  a 
way  for  Utahans  and  for  tourists  to  en- 
joy both  great  attractions  on  one  trip. 
It  would  enhance  the  splendor  of  both! 
The  trip  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Poweli 
would  in  itself  be  worth  the  trip  to 
southern  Utah — whether  one  had  time 
or  not  to  boat  or  fish  or  participate  in 
the  water  sports  the  lake  offers.  As  a 
scenic  drive  it  would  be  unparalleled  in 
western  America. 

At  this  time,  when  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  to  establish  a  Canyon  Country  Na- 
tional Parkway,  I  would  like  also  to  dis- 
cuss briefly  plans  I  have  for  the  fur- 
ther enhancement  of  the  recreation  po- 
tential of  southeastern  Utah.  I  am  now 
drafting  a  bill,  which  I  shall  introduce 
shortly,  to  expand  the  boundaries  of 
Canyonlands  National  Park. 

At  the  time  the  Canyonlands  bill  was 
enacted  certain  areas  were  excluded  be- 
cause of  the  objections  raised  as  to  the 
amount  of  land  the  park  would  encom- 
pass. The  boundaries  were  shaved  back, 
and  then  shaved  back  again,  in  an  effort 
to  achieve  a  compromise  which  all  in- 
terested groups  in  Utah  and  the  Nation 
could  support. 

Frankly,  we  have  learned  since  that 
time  that  we  cut  too  deeply.  Certain 
areas  which  should  be  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  National  Park  Service  have 
been  eliminated.  Other  areas  which  are 
needed  for  sourid  administration  were 
left  out.  I  propose  that  this  be  remedied 
now. 

My  bill  will  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  accept  from  the  State  of  Utah,  Dead 
Horse  Point  State  Park  which  abuts 
Canyonlands  at  its  northeastern  comer. 
I  believe  that  my  State  now  recognizes 
that  Dead  Horse  Point  properly  belongs 
In  Canyonlands  National  Park.  Al- 
though considerable  money  has  been 
spent  by  the  State  In  the  development 
of  Dead  Horse  Point,  and  the  Improve- 
ments would,  of  course,  be  transferred 
to  the  National  Park  Service,  and  oper- 
ation would  be  assumed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  My  bill  will  therefore  pro- 
vide that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  accept  the  transfer  from  the  State 
of  Utah  of  Dead  Horse  State  Park  and 
that  it  be  incorporated  as  a  part  of  Can- 
yonlands National  Park. 

I  shall  also  recommend  that  the  Maze 
country  on  the  western  border  of  Can- 
yonlands be  added  to  the  park  Itself. 
The  Maze  Is  probably  one  of  the  most 
Inaccessible  areas  In  the  entire  western 
part  of  the  United  States.  Few  white 
men  have  been  In  it^some  parts  of  it 
have  never  been  seen  by  white  men.  It 
it  unique  and  striking,  and  should  not 
be  desecrated.  Its  very  inaccessibility 
has  protected  It.  but  with  Canyonlands 
being  opened  up  and  with  plans  now 
for  a  parkway  which  will  skirt  the  Maze, 
it  must  now  be  brought  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Park  Service  so  it  can  be 
preserved  for  generations  to  come. 

The  need  to  open  up  and  prcperly  ad- 
minister the  Maze  area  has  been  under- 
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scored  by  a  recent  trip  along  its  bound- 
aries taken  by  Superintendent  Bates  Wil- 
son of  Canyonlands  and  a  group  of  local 
people.  They  were  able  to  gaze  out  over 
the  Maze  area  and  to  fully  appreciate  its 
potential.  There  was  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  any  of  the  members  of  the 
group  that  the  Maze  is  of  national  park 
stature,  and  should  be  incorporated  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  park.  It  is  all 
federally  owTied. 

Mr.  President,  southern  Utah  Is  becom- 
ing one  of  the  Nation's  most  popular  play- 
grounds. In  the  past  much  of  it  has 
been  accessible  only  to  the  rugged  few 
who  packed  in.  There  are  canyons  by 
the  hundreds  waiting  for  those  who  want 
to  explore  them.  There  is  sculptured 
beauty,  and  magnificent  vistas,  and  sun 
and  solitude. 

We  have  only  begim  to  develop  Utah's 
recreational  potential.  To  Zlon  Na- 
tional Park,  and  Bryce  Canyon  National 
Park,  and  Rainbow  Bridge  National  Mon- 
ument. Arches  National  Monument,  Nat- 
ural Bridges  National  Monument,  and 
Capitol  Reef  National  Monument,  we 
have  recently  added  Canyonlands  Na- 
tional Park  and  Glen  Canyon  National 
Recreation  Area.  But  this  Is  only  a  be- 
ginning. We  need  roads  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  travel  from  one  to  another  of 
these  great  attractions,  and  we  need  to 
open  up  much  of  the  country  which  is 
now  inaccessible.  My  bill  for  a  Canyon 
Country  National  Parkway  will  continue 
the  opening  up  of  the  area — and  particu- 
larly the  southeastern  part  of  the  State — 
and  wiU  help  link  some  of  these  attrac- 
tions which  now  cannot  be  reached  one 
from  the  other. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr.  Ken- 
NKDY  of  New  York  in  the  chair) .  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3277)  to  provide  for  the 
estabUshment  and  administration  of  the 
Canyon  Country  National  Parkway  in 
the  State  of  Utah,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Moss,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 
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PARITY  FOR  FARMERS  IS  A 
GOVERNMENTWIDE  GOAL 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  proposed  concurrent 
resolution  of  Congress  which  would 
make  It  explicit  that  the  parity  price  and 
income  goal  for  agriculture,  already  a 
Wrt  of  our  agricultural  law,  would  be 
Mnding  on  all  Government  agencies,  not 
just  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  to 
enjoin  actions  by  any  Government  agen- 
ci^  which  would  be  Intended  to  prevent 
a  farm  commodity  price  from  rising  to 
parity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  concurrent  resolution  re- 
niain  on  the  desk  for  5  legislative  days 
so  that  Senators  who  wish  to  do  so  may 
join  as  cosponsors. 

.'P'e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oojection.  the  concurrent  resolution  will 
remain  on  the  desk  for  5  legislative  days. 
w  requested. 

.J^-}f'^<^y^B^.    Mr.  President,  I  of- 
^er    this    concurrent    resolution    after 
OXn 6«9— Part  7 


strong  efforts  to  dissuade  certain  oflBcials 
from  pursuing  a  policy  which  makes 
farmers  the  scapegoats  of  the  cuirent  in- 
flationary pressures. 

On  April  1, 1  spoke  out  publicly  against 
administrative  actions  to  freeze  and  roll 
back  farm  prices  which  are  below  the 
parity  price  goal  written  into  the  laws 
of  our  land.  I  mentioned  five  regret- 
table actions  aimed  at  keeping  down 
prices  to  farmers : 

First.  Announcement  early  this  year 
that  all  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
wheat  was  available  at  the  minimum  re- 
sale price  level  for  unrestricted  use,  al- 
though the  free  supply  of  wheat  was  then 
ample  to  meet  prospective  requirements 
and  wheat  prices,  plus  certificate  pay- 
ments, were  far  under  parity. 

Second.  Large  sales  of  CCC  corn  which 
were  made,  according  to  the  television 
statement  of  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  increased  hog  production 
and  rolling  back  pork  prices. 

Third.  Announcement  of  a  completely 
futile  import  limitation  on  cow  and  calf 
hides  intended  to  hold  down  the  price 
of  shoes  at  the  farmers'  expense.  Shoe 
prices  were  advanced  anyway,  but  the 
export  limitation  has  been  implemented 
and  not  rescinded. 

Fourth.  Announcement  of  a  new  milk 
price  support  level,  still  leaving  the  sup- 
port level  substantiaUy  below  current 
market  level,  with  an  accompanying  re- 
laxation of  limitations  on  cheese  imports 
intended  to  hold  or  roll  back  the  market 
price  of  nnlk— the  dairy  farmers'  take- 
home  pay. 

Fifth.  A  Department  of  Defense  or- 
der to  reduce  its  pork  purchases  50  per- 
cent for  the  next  6  months,  and  to  barter 
for  meat  supplies  in  Europe. 
In  my  April  1  floor  remarks,  I  said: 
If  we  need  inflation  control,  then  let  us 
adopt  means  that  are  equitable  to  all  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  and  not  take  the 
whole  cost  out  of  those  few  segments  where 
the  existence  of  price  support  programs,  se- 
curity stockpiles,  or  Import  limitations,  rnake 
It  possible  to  depress  prices  by  releasing 
stocks. 

As  distasteful  as  It  may  be,  we  should 
approach  Inflation  control  on  an  equlUble, 
across-the-board  basis  with  measures  that 
are  equally  applicable  throughout  the  econ- 
omy, and  certainly  not  with  measures  that 
fxirther  distort  prices  and  Incomes  that  are 
already  at  subparlty  levels. 

There  was  an  announcement  that 
hearings  would  be  held  on  the  hide  ex- 
port order  to  consider  its  recisslon  or 
revision.  I  was  hopeful  of  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  whole  attack  on  subparity 
farm  prices.  In  the  midst  of  the  hear- 
ing, however,  final  quota  figures  on  hides 
were  announced  for  the  first  6  months 
of  this  year,  for  the  second  6  months, 
and  the  annual  total.  Further,  it  was 
announced  that  additional  quotas  would 
be  put  on  export  of  bovine  leathers  and 
leather  products. 

I  was  shocked  by  the  announcement 
being  made  while  witnesses  were  appear- 
ing in  good  faith  on  the  revision  or  re- 
cission  of  the  export  quota  order.  I  con- 
tinue to  be  amazed  that  such  a  procedure 
was  followed  In  spite  of  the  contention 
being  made  that  It  was  only  a  followup 
on  the  original  order.    That  is  exactiy 


what  I  thought  it  was  at  the  time  It 
occurred — a  followup  on  the  original 
order  refiecting  determination  to  move 
forward  with  the  quota  restrictions  with- 
out any  interruption  for  the  hearings, 
second  thoughts,  or  reconsideration. 

As  a  consequence,  I  protested  the  pro- 
cedure on  the  Senate  fioor,  April  20  and 
attempted  again  to  induce  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  farm  price  moves  by  question- 
irig  the  legal  propriety  of  all  the  steps 
which  had  been  taken  to  freeze  or  roll 
back  farm  prices  which  were  below  par- 
ity. I  called  attention  to  several  con- 
gressional declarations  of  policy en- 
acted by  Congress  and  signed  into  law  by 
a  series  of  Presidents — making  parity 
prices  and  parity  income  for  farmers  our 
national  goal. 

Whether  or  not  congressional  declara- 
tions of  poUcy  are  enforclble  in  the 
courts,  or  can  be  avoided  on  technical 
legal  grounds,  we  have  strong  commit- 
ments in  law  to  an  indispensable  group 
of  our  citizens  to  adopt  and  administer 
laws  so  they  will  get  parity.  We  cannot 
morally  justify  disregard  for  those  com- 
mitments to  the  farmers,  and  through 
them  to  the  businessmen,  the  profes- 
sional people  and  the  workers  who  service 
farm  requirements  and  depend  on  basic 
farm  Income  for  their  own  ecorxomic 
well-being. 

Agriculture  has  been  depressed  In  rela- 
tion to  the  rest  of  our  economy  Mr  Pres- 
ident, since  1953. 

During  World  War  n,  a  period  of 
across-the-board  price  controls,  farm 
prices  were  aUowed  to  go  to  parity  and 
sometimes  crept  above  that  level  They 
stood  at  100  percent  of  parity  In  1949  101 
percent  of  paiity  In  1950,  107  percent  of 
parity  in  1951.  and  100  percent  of  parity 

Farm  prices  tumbled  below  parity  In 
1953  and  declined  from  the  100  percent 
level  in  1952  to  80  percent  of  parity  in 
1960,  when  enormous  stocks  had  been 
built  up  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. In  the  first  4  years  of  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  administrations  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman 
wrestled  with  these  accumulated  sur- 
pluses and  worked  with  the  members  and 
the  agricultural  committees  of  Congress 
to  halt  the  decline  in  farm  Income,  dis- 
pose of  the  surpluses,  adopt  workable 
farm  programs  and  reverse  the  trend  of 
the  parity  ratio. 

The  reversal  came  last  year  when  the 
parity  ratio  rose  1  percent  for  the  year 
from  76  to  77  percent  of  parity.  So  far 
this  year  it  has  stood  at  80  percent  of 
parity  in  January,  83  percent  in  Febru- 
ary, and  82  percent  In  March— still  far 
below  a  price  level  that  would  give  farm- 
ers equitable  returns,  but  at  least  some- 
what improved  over  5  years  ago. 

I  reiterate  that  Secretary  Freeman  has 
done  an  effective  Job  In  disposing  of 
surpluses,  encouraging  revisions  of  farm 
programs  into  workable  programs,  and 
reversing  the  agricultural  decline.  He 
has  fought  through  reversals  and  defeats 
that  would  have  caused  a  man  of  less 
determination  to  surrender.  I  take  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction  in  the  volim- 
tary  wheat  certificate  program,  which  I 
proposed  in  1963  after  the  wheat  refer- 
endum had  failed.     There  were  those 
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wb.o  proposed  to  end  the  wiieat  programs 
foilowmg  ihe  referendum.  It  would  have 
been  an  easy,  human  reaction  to  the  out- 
come of  the  referendtim.  But  wheat  pro- 
ducers could  not  have  survived  without  a 
program,  and  our  whole  economy  would 
have  been  Injured  by  any  such  short- 
sighted course.  Secretary  Freeman.  In 
spile  of  any  disappoinyi»ent  he  may  have 
been  caused  by  Chfwheat  referendum, 
recommended  the  voluntary  certificate 
program  in  January  and  it  was  enacted. 
It  IS  not  perfect  and  should  be  Improved 
as  should  the  teed  grain  and  other  pro- 
grams, but  In  general,  the  program  has 
been  quite  successful. 

There  has  been  real  progress  for  farm- 
ers, to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  economy. 
Farmers  have  been  coming  bacK  into  the 
market  for  machinery,  for  repair  and 
maintenance  materials,  for  goods  and 
services 

This  progress  has  proceeded  until  the 
current  period  of  Inflationary  pressures 
and  the  present  rash  of  actions  to  freeze 
farm  prices  for  the  doubtful  effect  it 
nught  have  in  holding  down  food  prices. 

We  are  not  rolling  back  wages  and 
salaries  We  are  not  gomg  to  cut  the 
pay  of  classified  Government  workers  this 
year.  Instead,  a  bill  is  on  its  way  through 
Congress  with  administrative  blessing  to 
Increase  Government  wages  a  little  and 
give  Federal  employees  their  formi  of 
parity — wages  adjusted  to  the  current 
economic  facts.  The  bill  is  supposed  to 
be  a  yardstick  for  wage  increases— not 
decreases — in  private  employment. 

We  are  not  doing  anything  about  the 
3  to  8  percent  Increases  in  shoe  prices 
announced  at  the  .'pnng  shoe  showings 
in  New  York  after  th=>  hide  export  limita- 
tion weni  into  effect,  although  the  ex- 
port order  was  supposed  to  keep  those 
prices  down. 

We  are  not  doing  anything  about  the 
Increases  in  milk  and  bread  prices  around 
the  country  without  justification  in  re- 
cent farm  price  Increases  I  do  not  find 
any  instance  where  the  Department  of 
Commerce  is  moving  against  its  own 
clientele. 

Selective  price  controls  simply  do  not 
work 

They  magnify  injustices  against  the 
weaker,  less  organized  segments  of  our 
economy.  They  fail  because  stronger, 
better  organized  segments  move  in  to 
soak  up  the  excess  purchasing  power 
created  by  the  selective  controls  and 
move  on  to  demand  more  and  more. 

The  10  or  15  cents  saved  shoe  manu- 
facturers by  depressing  hide  prices  is  not 
being  passed  on  to  consumers:  Instead, 
from  15  cents  to  50  cents  per  pair  is  being 
added  to  the  consiimer  prices  of  shoes. 
This  Is  an  example  of  the  failure  of  liit- 
and-miss  controls.  If  anti-tnflation  ac- 
tion is  needed,  It  should  be  on  a  broader, 
more  equitable  basis. 

I  have  suggested  reductions  in  urmec- 
essary  military  spending  which  will  not 
weaken  the  Nation's  security  There  is 
no  real  need,  for  example,  for  the  six 
American  divisions  we  are  maintaining 
in  Europe,  as  I  suggested  April  1  We 
could  also  reduce  the  rate  at  which  we 
are  building  up  overkill  capacity 

We  may  have  to  consider  a  tax  meas- 
ure, even  though  this  is  an  election  year, 


and  apply  some  of  the  exces«  purchas- 
ing power  which  la  now  causing  Inflation 
pressure  to  reducing  our  deficits  and  our 
debts. 

I  cannot  stand  by,  Mr.  President,  and 
watch  the  farmer,  who  Is  still  attempting 
to  cling  to  the  land  on  a  depressed  82- 
percent-of-parity  income,  made  the  fall 
guy  s«aln  In  Inflation  control.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  5  years  of  slow  progress  In 
agriculture  halted  and  already  low  farm 
prices  further  depressed  while  the  bal- 
ance of  the  economy  goes  largely  uncon- 
trolled. 

I  cannot  stand  by  while  a  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  without  an  agricul- 
tural economist  in  membership  directs  a 
soak-the-farmer  strategy,  or  an  Ill-ad- 
vised Department  of  Commerce  plays 
what  Barron's  magazine  has  called  the 
new  skin  game. 

The  New  York  Times  stated  in  an  edi- 
torial published  yesterday  morning  that 
the  Commerce  Department's  hide  export 
quota  order  "Is  as  wrong  In  principle  as 
it  was  In  procedure." 

Barron's  magazine,  in  Its  April  18  Issue, 
denounced  the  export  quota  as  a  private 
bonanza  for  shoe  manufacturers,  shield- 
ing them  from  competition  and  laying  a 
monopolistic  base  which  would  lead  to 
future  shoe  and  leather  goods  price  man- 
agement, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress which  I  have  proposed,  declaring 
our  parity  price  goals  just  as  binding  on 
nonagrlcultural  agencies  of  Government 
as  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
enjoining  actions  to  depress  farm  com- 
modity prices  which  are  below  parity,  be 
printed  In  ftill  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  appropriately  referred. 

The   concurrent  resolution    <S.  Con. 
Res.  88)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Rxs.  88 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ooncitrring) : 

Wherea«  tiie  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  frequently  declared  parity  prices  and 
pstflty  oT  income  for  f airmen  a  national  ob- 
jective; and 

Wtiereas  such  congreaelonal  directives  are 
a  matter  of  law.  as  in  section  2  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  A^eement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended  by  section  302  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1948,  which  directs  that  the  jxawers 
conferred  in  the  Act  shall  be  exercised  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  "to  establish  and 
maintain  such  orderly  marketing  conditions 
for  agrlcultxiral  commodities  in  interstate 
commerce  as  will  establish,  as  the  prices  to 
farmers,  parity  prices  as  defined  In  Section 
301(a)(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938;"  and 

Whereas  agricultural  prices  March  16,  1966, 
were  at  82  percent  of  parity;  and 

Whereas  the  Dei>artment  of  Commerce,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  Bind 
other  nonagrlcultural  agencies  of  the  Oot- 
ernment  are  involved  In  actions  Intended  to 
freeze  or  roU  back  agricultural  prices  which 
are  below  parity:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  provision  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1948  shall  be  construed,  as 
Congress  Intended,  as  applicable  to  all  agen- 
cies of  Government,  as  well  as  to  the  8«ere- 
tary  of  Agriculture,  and  that  no  action  b« 


taken  by  any  agency  of  Oovemment  (or  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  price  of  an  agri- 
cultural commodity  selling  below  parity  from 
rising  to  parity. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr,  President,  I 
Invite  Members  of  the  Senate  to  join  me 
on  the  resolution  and  to  lend  their  names 
to  this  efifort  to  see  that  our  commit- 
nients  to  American  agriculture,  which 
supplies  us  with  an  abundance  of  health- 
ful food  at  the  lowest  real  cost  ever 
achieved,  are  not  Ignored.  They  may 
join  by  advising  the  bill  clerk  or  calling 
me  or  my  legislative  assistant  on  exten- 
sion 2321. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorials  from  the  New 
York  Times  and  Barron's,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  26,  19661 
Quota  ok  Hides 

In  placing  quotas  on  exports  of  American 
livestock  hides,  the  Johnson  administration 
hoped  to  strike  a  blow  against  domestic  In- 
flation, Instead,  the  administration  has  been 
talcing  a  beating — domestically  and  Inter- 
nationally. 

Its  troubles  started  when  shoe  manufac- 
turers complained  about  the  rising  prices  for 
hides.  The  Commerce  Department  came  up 
with  the  solution  of  placing  controls  on  ex- 
ports. This  move  liad  the  effect  of  checking 
hide  prices.  But  shoe  manufacturers  have 
decided  to  Increase  their  prices  anyway, 
whUe  meatpackers  and  hide  exporters  com- 
plain that  curbing  their  foreign  sales  will 
serve  to  increase  the  deficit  In  the  NaUon's 
balance  of  payments. 

Meat  and  hide  Interests  are  particularly  in- 
censed that  the  Commerce  Department 
heeded  the  pleas  of  the  shoe  Industry  at 
their  expense.  They  point  out  that  they 
have  been  under  pressure  from  the  admin- 
istration to  expand  their  export  markets. 
Their  reward  for  doing  so  is  a  restrictive 
quota. 

Commerce  has  nOw  decided  to  listen  to 
complaints,  but  the  damage  has  been  done. 
Shoe  manufacturers  have  raised  their  prices. 
Exporters  report  that  they  have  had  to  cut 
back  on  their  foreign  orders.  Packers  are 
talking  of  slowing  the  rate  of  cattle 
slaughter,  which  might  mean  higher  prices 
for  iildes  and  for  meat.  And  the  establish- 
ment of  a  quota  system  on  exports  to  keep 
prices  artificially  low  Is  no  more  in  keeping 
with  the  administration's  objective  of  trade 
liberalization  than  the  impoaltlon  of  Import 
quotas  to  keep  prices  artificially  high. 

The  decision  Is  as  wrong  In  principle  as  It 
was  In  procedure.  It  Is  time  for  the  admin- 
istration to  take  the  curbs  off  hide  exports  by 
Junking  the  quota  system. 

[From     Barron's     National     Business     and 

Plnanclal  Weekly,  Apr.  18,  1966) 
New  Skin  Qame — DostisTic  Shokmakiss 
Should  Stick  to  Theih  Last 
Sboemaklng  once  was  labeled  by  an  Eliza- 
bethan playwright,  "the  gentle  craft." 
Today  It's  a  good  deal  more.  In  the 
United  States,  as  Barron's  recently  observed, 
the  shoe  Industry  aggressively  has  gotten 
In  step  with  aU  tliat  swings  in  modern  liv- 
ing. Prom  pointed  toe  to  "beveled  accel- 
erator heel,"  its  pr-:)ducts  Ix>a8t  a  remarkable 
variety  of  color,  texture  and  style.  Gentiv 
but  firmly  of  late,  cobblers  have  been  sta::.: 
Ing  out  their  old  high -button  production  a:.-. 
merchandising  methods,  while  turning  in- 
creasingly toward  ai!ton\.Htlon.  heads-up  pro- 
motion, and  sales  appeals  with  a  dash  of 
sex.    As  a  result,  Amenrans  Snd  tliemselT* 
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better    (and   more   frequently)    shod,    while 
footwear  stocks  have  begun  to  cilmb. 

So  aggressive  have  the  gentle  craftsmen 
become,  Indeed,  that  only  last  month — after 
s  triumphant  march  on  Washington — they 
succeeded  in  selling  a  bill  of  goods  to  Uncle 
Sam.  Not-so-barefoot  boys  with  cheek,  the 
shoemakers  asked  the  Government  to  help 
curb  the  soaring  cost  of  hides,  their  chief 
raw  material.  As  a  gesture  against  Infiatlon, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  was  quick  to 
oblige.  Specifically,  his  Department  fitted 
an  extraordinary  set  of  export  controls,  ef- 
fective early  In  March,  upon  calf  and  kip 
skins,  cattle  bides  and  leather  tanned  there- 
from. Then,  in  belated  response  to  a  wave 
of  protest  from  cattlemen,  meat  packers  and 
merchants.  Secretary  Connor  called  for  open 
hearings  on  his  unprecedented  move;  they 
are  scheduled  to  begin  today. 

What  will  emerge  from  the  scuffle  re- 
niains  to  be  seen.  What's  already  pl84n  as 
an  old  shoe  Is  that  both  Government  and 
Industry  Ivave  put  their  worst  foot  forward. 
In  a  glaring  breach  of  bureaucratic  etiquette, 
not  to  mention  due  process  of  law,  the  Fed- 
eral fiat  came  before,  rather  than  after,  pub- 
lic hearings.  By  buckling  tight  controls  on 
a  major  export,  Washington  has  worsened 
the  deficit  In  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 
As  for  the  Industry,  It  wins  no  kudos,  either. 
With  scarcely  a  nod  toward  the  administra- 
tion's guidelines.  It  promptly  raised  Its  prices 
by  as  much  as  8  percent.  Moreover,  the 
domestic  cobblers  sought  and  obtained  a 
patently  unfair  advantage  over  foreign  com- 
petitors. WUly-nlUy,  they  also  succeeded  in 
turning  the  business  of  buying  and  selling 
hides  Into  a  kind  of  Government  preserve — 
with  Secretary  Connor  riding  the  range. 
Shoemakers,  it's  frequently  suggested,  should 
stick  to  their  last.  To  that,  we  would  add  a 
footnote.  They  should  also  stop  acting  like 
freebooters. 

That  would  be  quite  a  change.  In  shoes 
both  management  and  labor  long  have 
sought  protection  against  foreign  competi- 
tion. Last  winter,  when  Washington  sud- 
denly felt  the  chill  winds  of  inflation,  their 
big  chance  CEime.  The  industry  buttonholed 
Gardner  Ackley,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  who  keeps  watch  on  the 
Potomac  for  suspicious  price  movements  (In 
symbolic  redoubts  like  steel  and  aluminum, 
or  among  those  who  Influence  the  Consum- 
er's Price  Index).  Owing  to  a  protracted 
drought  in  Argentina,  a  world  scarcity  had 
developed  in  hides,  pushing  up  costs,  said 
the  cobblers,  and  threatening  sizable  price 
Increases  for  baby's  new  shoes.  Mr.  Ackley, 
quickly  persuaded,  reached  for  the  hot  line 
to  Commerce,  which  obligingly  dusted  off  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949.  On  March  7  the 
Secretary  decreed  that  henceforth  bovine 
skins  could  be  shipped  nowhere  (except  Can- 
ada) without  a  license.  In  turn,  licenses 
were  tied  to  quotas  designed  to  reduce  1966 
exports  by  16  percent,  or  some  2.6  mUllon 
lildes.  below  1965.  For  the  past  6  weeks, 
only  emergency  licenses  have  been  issued; 
V3.  export  trade  has  stopped  as  dead  in  its 
tracks  as  a  stunned  steer.  Today,  even  as 
hearings  on  the  issue  got  under  way  at 
Commerce,  the  Department  has  promised 
Inally  to  begin  issuing  quotas. 

Surely  this  Is  curious  procedure  for  a  gov- 
ernment supposedly  based  on  law.  Mr.  Con- 
nor's arbitrary  behavior  points  up  the  aston- 
ishing fact  that  under  the  17- year-old  (yet 
little  known)  Export  Control  Act.  his  De- 
partment need  not  honor  accepted  standards 
which  give  the  regulated  their  day  In  cotirt. 
Procedural  niceties  aside,  what  Commerce 
nas  done  must  be  branded  as  wrong-headed 
rrom  the  standpoint  of  national  policy.  For 
wie  Department  had  an  obvious  alternative: 
It  simply  could  have  halted  shipments  to  the 
Communist  bloc.  Iron-curtain  countries, 
PwUcularly  Russia,  have  been  America's 
"•test-growing  market  for  hides,  last  year 
stepping  up  their  take  by  1.2  mlUlon  pieces 


or  170  percent.  During  the  Argentine 
drought  (not  to  mention  the  Vietnam  war), 
we  literally  have  been  saving  the  Soviet's 
skin.  Bad  strategy,  the  curb  on  tUde  exports 
strikes  us  as  equally  poor  commercial  tactics. 
By  shipping  14  million  cattle  hides  last  year, 
exporters  contributed  a  badly  needed  $100 
million  to  the  credit  side  of  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments.  Now  Washington  has  tied  their 
hands. 

The  Industry  looks  no  better.  Last 
month — barely  a  week  before  the  latest  round 
of  shoe  price  liikes — Commerce  Under  Secre- 
tary LeRoy  Collins  told  a  House  agriculture 
subcommittee  that  hide  controls  "wUl  elimi- 
nate or  minimize  the  need  for  further  shoe 
price  Increases  this  spring."  No  one,  of 
course,  disputes  the  shoemakers'  right  to 
raise  prices  In  a  competitive  market.  But 
the  market  no  longer  Is  free.  For  the  Indus- 
try now  has  gained  what  It  could  not  achieve 
on  Its  own :  a  favorable  position  vls-a-vls  for- 
eign rivals,  notably  in  Great  Britain  and 
Italy.  Their  supply  of  hides,  of  course,  will 
shrink,  and  their  costs  will  swell.  Contrari- 
wise, behind  the  new  U.S.  trade  barriers,  do- 
mestic shoemakers  will  enjoy  an  assured 
supply  of  relatively  cheap  raw  materials. 
The  quotas,  moreover,  violate  the  spirit  of  the 
General  Agreements  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
just  when  the  United  States  Is  asking  others 
to  Join  In  the  Kennedy  round.  What's  good 
for  General  Shoe  may  not  be  good  for  the 
country. 

On  closer  scrutiny.  Indeed,  it's  an  unmiti- 
gated evil.  Surely  the  hide  business  would 
be  hard  put  to  find  any  good  In  It.  Since 
early  March,  as  noted,  export  trading  has 
stopped  cold.  The  sudden  embargo  has  led 
to  canceled  orders  and,  perhapw,  a  lasting 
disruption  of  normal  business  relationships. 
Meanwhile,  costs  of  stockpiling  delayed  or 
canceled  shipments  have  mounted — and 
warehouse  space  has  been  taxed  to  the  hilt. 
One  trader  in  Houston  reported  that  his 
hides,  packed  in  railroad  cars  and  stacked 
on  docks,  were  drying  out  in  the  heat  of  the 
Texas  sun.  To  be  sure,  the  ciiannels  of 
trade  presumably  will  begin  to  open  up  again, 
once  quotas  are  set  and  licenses  Issued.  But 
the  former  are  likely  to  be  fixed  at  1964 
levels — 15  percent  below  last  year's — at  best. 
Moreover,  they  will  be  set  on  a  semiannual 
basis;  hence,  this  year's  first  half  may  well 
be  over  for  many  a  merchant  whose  volume 
In  January  and  February  exceeded  his  6- 
month  quota. 

The  free  market  has  suffered  perhaps  the 
worst  tanning  of  all.  For  buyers  confront 
the  ugly  prospect  of  a  U.S.  controUed  export 
cartel.  New  blood  will  be  scarce:  while  some 
quotas  may  l>e  reserved  for  new  firms,  they 
scarcely  will  support  the  entry  of  well-capi- 
talized competitors.  The  consequences  ot 
monopoly  Inevitably  will  follow :  poor  service 
(where  scant  Incentive  exists  to  expand  a 
business),  survival  of  marginal  suppliers  and 
sooner  or  later  price  fixing.  In  substance  If  not 
form. 

All  this  seems  a  high  price  to  pay  for  lining 
an  Industry's  pockets.  Shoemakers  were  not 
the  first  to  contract  an  unholy  alliance  with 
government,  nor  (the  way  things  are  going) 
vTill  they  be  the  last.  But  It's  high  time  the 
public,  or  Its  elected  representatives,  cracked 
down  on  this  new  skin  game. 


PRESERVATION  A>fD  MAINTENANCE 
OP  HISTORIC  STRUCTURES  AND 
SITES— AMENDMENTS 

AMKKDSCENT    NO.    6SS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  S.  3097  and  ask  that  It  be 
printed  In  the  Record  following  this 
statement. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  congratulate  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskkj,  for 
his  work  in  preparing  S.  3097  which  offers 
Federal  assistance  to  encourage  and  as- 
sist In  the  preservation  and  maintenance 
of  historic  sites,  objects  and  structures, 
and  also  for  his  service  on  the  Special 
Committee  on  Historic  Preservation. 
The  work  of  this  committee,  as  published 
In  the  book  "With  Heritage  So  Rich." 
is  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
field  of  historic  preservation.  And  the 
photographs  in  this  book,  of  Factors  Row 
and  Factors  Walk  In  Savannah,  Ga.; 
Commonwealth  Avenue  in  Boston;  the 
San  Antonio  River  flowing  through  La 
Villlta,  Tex. — all  serve  to  reinforce  my 
belief  that  the  architectural  legacies  of 
our  past  demonstrate  the  continuity  and 
development  of  our  traditions,  testify  to 
the  genius  of  generations  of  Americans, 
and  emphasize  the  need  for  immediate 
action  to  preserve  our  heritage. 

I  can  hardly  Improve  upon  Sidney 
Hyman's  definition  of  the  objectives  of 
historic  preservation: 

We  want  the  signs  of  where  we  came  from 
and  how  we  got  to  where  we  are  •  •  •  the 
thoughts  we  have  along  the  way  and  what 
we  did  to  express  the  thoughts  in  action 
•  •  •  It  is  aU  these  things  and  more  like 
them  that  we  want  to  keep  before  our  eye* 
as  part  of  our  lived  life  as  a  people,  and  as 
connecting  links  between  a  pa«t  which  mil- 
lions of  Americans  helped  to  make  and  a 
future   which   we  must  continue   to  make. 

The  need  for  this  proposed  legislation 
Is  obvious.  Indeed,,  it  is  only  a  modest 
beginning  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  save 
for  the  future  the  best  of  our  past. 

The  amendment  I  oCfer  today  Is  in- 
tended to  contribute  to  the  worthwhile 
objectives  of  this  legislation. 

As  I  read  through  the  report  of  the 
special  committee  I  was  struck  again 
and  again  by  the  Importance  our  lead- 
ing conservationists  place  on  the  con- 
cept of  area  preservation.  They  point 
out  that  saving  a  building  or  a  site  with- 
out relation  to  its  historical  architec- 
tural context  in  many  cases  is  not 
enough.  Often  the  relationship  that  a 
number  of  buildings  have  to  one  another 
creates  a  whole  immeasurably  greater 
than  the  value  of  the  individual  struc- 
tures considered  separately — a  certain 
historcal  character  distinguishing  that 
area  from  surrounding  areas.  I  can 
think  of  areas  within  my  own  State  of 
Massachusetts — in  Nantucket,  and  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard,  and  Salem,  to  name  but 
a  few — where  we  must  try  to  retain  that 
intangible  character  which  sets  the  areas 
apart  from  those  around  it. 

One  way  we  can  preserve  that  charac- 
ter is  to  create  historic  preservation  dis- 
tricts. By  doing  this,  we  would  be 
allowing  local  and  State  public  bodies  to 
develop  preservation  programs  in  areas 
within  their  jurisdiction — areas  which 
Include  significant  numbers  of  buildings 
or  objects  from  an  early  period  of  our 
history,  and  which  derive  from  them  att 
identity  or  character  of  historic,  archi- 
tectural or  cultural  interest.  As  Albert 
B,  Wolfe  describes  It: 

Historic  district  architectural  control  aim* 
at  preserving  appearances  without  changing 
ownership  or  use. 

The  concept  of  arte  preservation,  I 
might  add,  does  not  imply  any  attempt 
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to  make  an  area  into  a  quaint  "period 
piece,  '  or  a  historical  curlou-sity.  A  his- 
toric preservation  district  would  alao 
contain  buildings  and  structures  which 
are  not  of  historical  or  archUecturai 
signlflcanc*  Buildings  would  not  be 
affected  because  they  did  not  fit  In 
with  the  period  being  preserved  And 
the  preservation  would  be  concerned 
only  with  external  appearances,  not  with 
the  activities  going  on  inside  the  build- 
ings Indeed,  the  whole  idea  of  a  his- 
toric preservation  district  is  to  maintain 
an  area  as  a  living  and  functioning 
twentieth  century  entity  while  at  the 
same  time  retaiiung  its  historic  charm 
through  a  comprehensive  plan  of  pres- 
ervation. In  this  respect,  it  follows  the 
European  practice  of  maintaining  his- 
toric areas  as  living  parts  of  'heir  cum- 
munlties. 

The  creation  of  historic  districts  is  not 
new  to  this  country.  South  Carolina 
established  the  Old  and  Historic  District 
of  Charleston  m  1931.  Since  then  14 
States,  including  my  own  Slate  of  Mas- 
sachusetus,  have  passed  hist<>ric  districts 
enabling  acts  whereby  communities  can 
by  local  ordinance  establish  architec- 
tural controls  for  areas  of  particular 
significance  Of  the  States  which  do  not 
have  enabling  legislation,  there  are  a 
number  whose  constitutions  do  not  re- 
quire It  before  their  cities  can  adopt 
such  legi.sidtion  themselves. 

Massachusetts  has  established  10  his- 
toric districts  Among  them  are  dis- 
tricts in  Nantucket,  Boston,  Lexington, 
and  Concord,  just  as  in  other  States 
there  are  historic  districts  such  as 
Church  Hill  in  Richmond,  Va  .  and  Ger- 
man Village  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

These  districts  differ  In  structure  ac- 
cording to  State  law  But  they  all  share 
the  same  objective — the  restoration  and 
preservation  by  comprehensive  plan  of 
the  historic  values  of  a  particular  area. 

I  believe.  Mr  President,  that  the  crea- 
tion of  historic  districts  .should  be  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  national  policy  to- 
ward histfrtc  preservation.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Federal  Government  should 
offer  financial  support  .md  a.-^sistance  to 
those  historic  districts  already  in  exist- 
ence, and  incentive  and  encouragement 
to  other  States  and  communities  which 
want  to  set  up  historic  districts. 

The  amendment  I  submit  today  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish  these  ob,]ectives. 
It  would  enlarge  the  scope  of  S.  3097  by 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  make  grants 
of  up  to  60  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  a 
program  to  preserve  selected  historic 
districts 

Under  this  proposal.  States  and  com- 
munities would  be  encouraged  to  create 
historic  districts,  and  to  develop  com- 
preherLsive  plans  for  their  preservation. 
From  these  districts,  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
would  designate  as  eligible  for  Federal 
assistance  those  which  the  Council  de- 
termined have  particular  historic,  archi- 
tectural, social,  or  cultural  signlf.cance  to 
the  United  States  These  districts  could 
then  offer  plans  for  approval  by  the  Sec- 
retary, and  upon  approval  they  would 
qualify  for  Federal  assistance. 


The  plans  might  include  the  acquisi- 
tion and  restoration  of  certain  buildings, 
structures,  and  objects  within  a  district, 
and  the  acquisition  of  specific  scenic 
easements  or  other  restrictions  on  pri- 
vate property  use  by  a  public  agency. 
They  might  also  include  plans  for  site 
improvements  such  as  the  resurfacing  of 
streets,  the  placement  of  street  lamps, 
the  relocation  of  certain  structures  and 
the  landscaping  of  the  area.  Finally, 
these  plans  might  provide  for  special  tax 
relief  by  the  local  public  agency  to  coter 
the  costs  of  approved  property  impro«- 
ments  made  by  private  owners,  and  the 
continuation  of  appropriate  and  com- 
patible private  uses  and  the  elimination 
of  Incompatible  private  uses. 

To  see  that  these  activities  were  co- 
ordinated with  other  preservation  pro- 
grams carried  on  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  would  be  required 
to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  other  agencies  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Historic  Preservation 
upon  which  S.  3097  wm  based,  stated  as 
its  principal  conclusion : 

The  new  preeervation  must  look  beyond 
the  Individual  building  and  Individual  land- 
marlc  and  concern  Itself  with  the  historic 
and  architecturally  valued  areas  and  districts 
which  contain  a  special  meaning  for  the 
community.  A  historic  neighborhood,  a 
fine  old  street  of  houses,  a  village  green,  a 
colorful  marketplace,  a  courthouse  square,  an 
esthetic  quality  of  the  townscape — all  must 
fall  within  the  concern  of  the  preservation 
movement.  It  makes  little  sense  to  fight  for 
the  preservation  of  a  historic  house  set  be- 
tween two  service  stations,  and  at  the  same 
tUne  to  Ignore  an  entire  area  of  special  charm 
or  importance  In  the  community  which  is  be- 
ing nibbled  away  by  Incompatible  uses  or 
slow  decay. 

My  simendment  Is  simply  designed  to 
place  the  support  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment behind  this  wise  conclusion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  555)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  as  follows: 

AMXNDMKNT    NO.    SS5 

On  page  13,  line  25,  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  13,  line  3,  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and". 

On  page  13,  between  lines  3  and  4,  Insert 
the  following : 

"(7)  pr^are,  maintain,  and  furnish  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
ttrban  Development,  or  any  other  Interested 
public  ofBclal,  private  organization,  or  In- 
dividual, a  current  list  of  those  historic  dis- 
tricts (as  defined  to  section  301  of  this  Act) 
which  the  Council  determines  have  par- 
ticular historic,  architectural,  social,  or  cul- 
tural significance  to  the  tJnlted  SUtes." 

At  the  end  of  the  blU  Insert  a  n«w  title  as 
follows : 

"TTTLK  m — PWeSEBVATION  Of  HISTORIC  D1BTMCT8 
BEFttfinOIfS 

"Skc.  301.  As  used  In  this  Utle — 
"(1)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  aiul  Urban  Development. 


"(2)  The  term  'historic  district'  means  an 
area  (A)  In  which  there  exists  a  significant 
number  of  buildings  or  objects  dating  from 
an  earlier  period  of  American  history  which 
are  representative  of  such  period,  and  are 
of  architectural,  archeologlcal,  or  cultural 
Interest.  (B)  which  derives  from  the  pres- 
ence of  such  buildings  or  objects  a  certain 
Identity  or  character  distinguishable  from 
surrounding  areas.  (C)  which  has  been 
designated  under  State  or  local  law  as  an 
area  in  which  to  carry  out  a  program  of  his- 
torical preservation  and  (D)  which  has  beta 
included  on  a  current  list  prepared  by  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Pres- 
ervation pursuant  to  Section  201(a)(7)  of 
this  Act. 

"(3)  The  term  'State'  means  any  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  of 
the  possessions  of  the  United  States, 

"(4)  The  term  'local  public  bodies'  In- 
cludes municipalities  and  other  political  sub- 
divisions of  States;  public  agencies  and  In- 
strumentalities of  States,  municipalities,  and 
other  political  subdivisions  of  States;  and 
public  corpKjrations.  boards,  and  commissions 
established  under  the  laws  of  any  State. 

"Authority  to  make  grants 

"Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  local  public  bodies  or  to 
nonprofit  private  organizations  to  help 
finance  approved  programs  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  historic  districts.  The  amount  of  any 
such  grant  shall  not  exceed  60  per  centum  of 
the  total  cost,  as  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
of  carrying  out  any  such  program. 

"(b)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  to  defray  ordinary  State  or  local  gov- 
ernmental expenses. 

"(c)  Any  program  for  the  preservation  of 
a  historic  district  assisted  under  this  title 
shall  ( 1 )  specify  the  activities  to  be  carried 
out.  and  (2)  Justify  the  choice  of  activities 
in  terms  of  specific  preservation  objectives. 
Including  comparisons  of  cost  and  usefulness 
where  appropriate  grants-assisted  activities 
may  Include  ( 1 )  the  acquisition  and  restora- 
tion, or  the  acquisition  and  resale  of  resto- 
ration, of  buildings  and  structures,  and  the 
acquisition  of  easements  or  other  restrictions 
on  property  use  by  public  agencies,  (2)  the 
restoration  of  buildings  or  structures  by  non- 
profit organizations,  (3)  necessary  site  im- 
provements, such  as  resurfacing  of  streets 
or  the  relocation  of  objects  or  structures. 
(4)  the  granting  of  special  tax  relief  to  cover 
the  costJB  of  approved  property  Improvements 
made  by  private  owners.  (6)  the  continua- 
tion of  appropriate  and  compatible  private 
uses  and  the  elimination  of  incompatible 
private  uses. 

"Any  such  program  will  be  closely  co- 
ordinated with  related  Federal,  State,  and 
local  programs,  and  shall  not  Include  any 
activity  receiving  assistance  under  any  other 
Federal  program 

"Coordination  o/  activities 

"Sbc.  30a.  The  Secretary  shall,  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Utle,  consvUt  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  heads  of 
such  other  departmente  or  agencies  of  the 
United  States  as  may  be  concerned,  in  order 
to  assure  that  policies  and  actions  under  this 
title  will  be  coordinated  with  other  related 
programs  and  activities  administered  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  or  any  other 
such  department  or  agency. 

"Records  and  reports 

'Sec.  304.  (al  Any  State  or  local  public 
body  or  private  nonprofit  institution  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  this  title  shall  keep 
such  records  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe, 
including  records  which  fully  disclose  trie 
disposition  of  the  beneficiary  of  the  procee 
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of  such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  carrying 
out  the  program  for  which  assistance  Is 
given  the  amount  and  nature  of  that  portion 
of  such  cost  which  is  supplied  by  non-Fed- 
eral sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will 
facilitate  adequate  fiscal  control,  fund  ac- 
counting, and  auditing. 

"(b)  Any  State  or  local  public  body  or 
private  nonprofit  institution  receiving  as- 
sistance under  this  title  shall  make  such 
reports  as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to 
time  require, 

"Authorisation  of  appropriations 
"Sec,  305,  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
Any  sums  so  appropriated  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended" 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR   COMMITTEE 
TO  FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  be 
given  until  June  30,  1966,  to  file  the  re- 
port entitled  "Diversion  of  Union-Wel- 
fare Pension  Funds  of  Allied  Trades 
Council  and  Teamsters  Local  815."  This 
further  extension  is  requested  because 
certain  current  matters  are  still  pending 
and  should  be  completed  in  the  next  60 
days.  The  report  probably  will  include 
information  relating  to  these  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATIONALITY  ACT  RELATING  TO 
REENLISTMENT  OP  CERTAIN 
ALIENS 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
25, 1  introduced,  for  appropriate  commit- 
tee reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Act,  allow- 
ing any  alien  who  has  been  Inducted  into 
the  U.S.  Army  to  reenlist  in  the  U.S. 
Regular  Army. 

Under  provisions  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Act  of  1952,  as 
amended  by  the  Immigration  Reform 
Act  of  1965,  foreign-bom  persons  with- 
out permanent  U.S.  residence  status 
who  are  inducted  into  the  U.S.  military 
forces  are  prohibited  from  reenlisting  or 
extending  service. 

My  bill  would  render  alien  inductees 
now  In  the  U.S.  military  service  eligible 
for  reenlistment  by  waiving  this  require- 
ment of  permanent  residence. 

In  addition,  my  proposal  leaves  intact 
the  provisions  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Act  that  give  naturaliza- 
tion rights  to  persons  who  satisfy  three 
requirements:  First,  have  served  for  3 
years  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces;  second, 
flfZf  ^°"orably  discharged:  and,  third 
nied  naturalization  papers  within  6 
months  of  his  separation  from  the  serv- 

n„o!!r  P^'^  ^'^^^  '"y  proposal  may 
quaWy  for  naturalization  under  these 
requirements,  but  my  biU  would  add  a 
fourth  requisite:   he  must  first  reenlist 


All  the  other  requirements  to  citizen- 
ship, such  as  good  moral  character,  are, 
of  course,  retained  under  this  proposal. 

My  bill  would  take  care  of  requests 
such  as  those  I  have  received  from  sev- 
eral citizens  of  the  Philippine  Republic 
who  entered  the  United  States  as  con- 
tract laborers  for  the  U.S.  Navy  at  Guam, 
suid  one  who  entered  on  a  visitor's  permit 
at  Washington,  D.C. 

All  had  been  inducted  into  the  U.S. 
Army  and  are  now  serving  at  Schofield 
Barracks,  Hawaii. 

All  have  expressed  a  deep  loyalty  to 
America  and  see  a  continuance  of  their 
service  in  our  Armed  Forces  as  their 
patriotic  duty  to  their  newly  adopted 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  this  Is  a  meri- 
torious bill,  in  that  the  commendable  im- 
pulses of  persons  who  are  of  proven  worth 
to  serve  the  Nation  should  be  encouraged. 
I  believe,  to  paraphrase  Thomas  Paine, 
that  "Those  who  expect  to  reap  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom"  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  "undergo  the  fatigue  of 
supporting  it." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3275 
A  bill  to  amend  section  328  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  relating  to 
naturalization  through  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 328(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1439)  Is  hereby  amended 
( 1 )  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon,  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following   new  paragraph: 

"(4)  the  petitioner  may  be  naturalized 
without  having  been  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence,  if  (A)  at  any  time  sub- 
sequent to  enlistment  or  Induction,  the  pe- 
titioner shall  have  entered  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  official  orders  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  and  (B)  the 
petitioner,  unless  ineligible,  shall  have  re- 
enllsted  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  within  five  years  after  the  date  of  ex- 
piration of  the  original  term  of  service  for 
which  the  petitioner  had  enlisted  or  was 
Inducted." 

Sec.  2.  Section  3253(c)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  In  time  of  peace,  no  person  may  be 
accepted  for  original  enlistment  In  the  Army 
unless^ 

"(1)  he  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or 

"(2)  he  has  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  under 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  or 

'■(3)  he  has  been  inducted  Into  the  Army 
and  enlists  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  of  service  for  which  he 
was  inducted,  or  within  any  period  of  five 
years  immediately  succeeding  such  date  If 
he  has  resided  continuously  In  the  United 
States  during  such  period." 


printing  of  S.  2778,  a  blU  to  provide  for 
inclusion  of  orphans  and  foster  children 
under  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  be  Included  as 
acosponsor. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR   OF   BILL 

Mr.  MONTOYA.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous   consent   that   at   the   next 


SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE  WELL 
RECONVENE  HEARINGS  AMID 
CHANGING  SITUATION  IN  LTVE- 
STOCK  EXPORTS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  will,  on 
May  18  and  19.  reconvene  its  hearings  on 
barriers  to  expanding  exports  of  live- 
stock and  meat  products  by  small  and 
other  American  business. 

The  scope  of  the  proceedings  will  be 
influenced  by  recent  developments  In 
this  country  and  abroad  which  I  feel  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  review  at  this 
time. 

HISTOBT  or  COMMITTEB  IJ«QTTIBT 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  will  re- 
call, public  hearings  on  this  subject  were 
begun  in  February  of  last  year.  Our 
Inquiry  explored  the  various  barriers  of 
expanding  beef  exports,  including  ocean 
freight  rates.  In  September,  the  Small 
Business  Committee  and  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  held  an  ex- 
ecutive session  together  to  identify  polit- 
ical barriers  of  the  European  Economic 
Community,  and  the  consequent  position 
of  our  negotiators  in  the  Kennedy  round 
tariflf  negotiations  at  Geneva.  We  expect 
that  the  record  of  this  proceeding  will  be 
released  in  the  near  future. 

On  October  22,  1965.  an  interim  report 
on  the  expansion  of  beef  exports  was 
filed  with  the  Senate — Senate  Report  No. 
&39,  89th  Congress,  1st  session.  In  this 
report,  your  committee  identified  nine 
problem  areas  which  must  be  dealt  with 
in  order  that  American  meat  products  be 
assured  their  full  potential  in  export 
markets.  Information  relating  to  these 
difficulties  was  gathered  from  many 
places,  including  foreign  language 
sources,  and  made  available  to  industry 
groups  and  Government  departments 
and  agencies  concerned. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  committee 
that  the  data  be  analyzed  so  that  indus- 
try groups  and  Government  agencies 
could  present  their  suggestions  for  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  action  dur- 
ing this  session. 

INCREASING    ETTaOPEAN    DEMAND    rOt    UVXSTOCX 
PEODUCT8 

It  is  apparent  to  all  that  the  export 
potential  of  perishable  commodities  such 
as  meat  products  are  subject  to  cyclical 
and  seasonal  changes  as  well  as  long- 
term  trends.  The  short-range  factors 
can  and  do  affect  world  supply,  demand, 
and  price  relationships  qtUte  substan- 
tially, and  we  have  seen  many  develop- 
ments of  this  kind  during  the  past  year. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  demand  side 
of  the  equation.    When  our  committee 
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began  Its  Inquiry  in  1964,  the  prevailing 
estimate  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  potential  demand  m  Western 
Europe  for  imported  beef  wa,s  approxi- 
mately 200,000  tons  a  year  L,ater  In 
the  year,  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  EEC 
Commission  predicted  that,  by  1970,  thf' 
demand  for  Imported  beef  would  reach 
500,000  metric  tons  a  year  in  the  six 
nations  of  the  Common  Market  alone. 

In  December  of  1965.  a  detailed  survey 
of  market  possibilities  for  beef  m  West- 
em  Europe  was  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Meat  Institute.  This  report  con- 
cludes: 

The  import  gap  would  be  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  600  to  800  million  pounds  during 
the  next  5  ye,\rs  II  present  trends  •  •  • 
In  Western  Europe  ri^ntlnue  this  Import 
gap  will  not  be  closed,  but  will  widen  some- 
what more  after  1970.  Definitely  there  will 
b<»  a  growing  market  for  beef  In  Western 
Europe  A  more  difficult  question  la  who 
wli;  supply  it  and  under  what  condltlona?  ' 

It  thus  appears  that,  although  the  au- 
thorities vary  somewhat  as  to  the  quan- 
tities involved,  they  are  in  agreement 
that  there  are  impressive  possibilities  for 
increasing  commercial  exports  in  Europe. 
Our  committee  hopes  that  the  American 
meat  Industry  will  enjoy  a  fair  share  of 
these  sales 

For  the  past  2  years,  we  have  exported 
livestock  and  meat  products  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $487  million,  up  from  $370  mil- 
lion in  1963.  Thus,  over  the  course  of 
the  next  decade,  the  consolidation  of  ex- 
isting markets  Is  likely  to  result  m  ex- 
port sales  of  between  $4  and  $5  billion 
for  U.S.  livestock  Industries,  However. 
If  we  manage  to  resolve  the  various  ex- 
port problems  described  in  the  commit- 
tee's interim  report,  we  could  be  servic- 
ing a  substantial  portion  of  the  import 
gaps  predicted  by  the  authorities.  In 
this  event,  the  American  beef  industry 
might  add  another  $2  to  $3  billion  in  im- 
mediate sales,  In  addition  to  developing 
valuable  supplementary  markets  for  our 
national  production  in  tim.es  of  surplus. 

Furthermore,  deficits  in  European 
meat  production  could  widen  even  more 
as  a  result  of  the  serious  outbreaks  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  that  have  been 
reported  across  that  continent  in  recent 
months. 

Unfortunately,  the  disease  has  re- 
quired the  emergency  destruction  of 
thousands  of  head  of  cattle  In  Switzer- 
land, the  Netherlands.  Austria,  Belgium, 
and  West  Germany.  Furthermore,  a 
particularly  virulent  type  of  the  disease 
seems  to  be  working  its  way  west,  through 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  nations  of 
Eastern  E^irope.  according  to  Agriculture 
Department  dispatches  and  newsnai>er 
articles     See  exhibit  1. 


■  "Trends  m  Production,  ConsumptlOB  and 
Marketing  P'jssibiUties  for  Beef  m  Waatam 
Europe  '  by  Dr  D.  Alvm  Carpenter  (project 
No.  471201)  Joint  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Amerlcai^i  Meat  Institute.  European 
Market  Development  Program,  December 
1965    p.  64. 


There  have,  In  addition,  been  persist- 
ent reports  of  shortfalls  in  the  agricul- 
tural production  of  the  Communist 
countries  which  could  further  aggravate 
the  demand-supply  bsdance  in  meat  and 
related  commodities.     See  exhibit  2. 

As  the  data  in  our  committee  hearing 
record  bears  out,  these  demand  fsu:tors, 
together  with  the  Increasing  prosperity 
of  Western  Europe,  are  supporting 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  that,  in  many 
cases,  approach  twice  the  posted  prices 
for  comparable  grades  and  products  in 
U.S.  market  centers  such  as  Chicago. 
See  exhibit  3. 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  reported  that  single  fixed 
price  of  beef,  prof>osed  by  the  EEC's  ex- 
ecutive commission  for  beef  would  raise 
wholesale  and  retail  values  even  higher. 
See  exhibit  4. 

Such  reports  Indicate  the  pace  of  the 
changes  which  are  currently  taking  place, 
and  the  consequent  opportunities  pre- 
sented to  the  beef  industry  in  this  coun- 
try. 

However,  despite  these  disparities  in 
production  prices,  we  continue  to  receive 
reports  such  as  the  following: 

The  delivered  prices  of  U.a.  beef  in  Switzer- 
land permits  Its  use  only  In  the  highest  class 
restaurants. 

See  exhibit  5. 

U.S.    RESPOrrSX    TO    OXMAKO-STTTFLT    I1(BAI.A1TCX 

This  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  the 
supply  situation  within  the  United 
States.  With  respect  to  many  commodi- 
ties. Its  appears  that  the  authorities  are 
now  speaking  of  our  farm  siuTpluses  as 
reserves,  rather  than  problems.  We  are 
beginning  to  calculate  realistically  the 
amounts  of  certain  crops  that  we  require 
at  home  for  food  and  seed,  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  months  or  years  supply 
which  should  be  maintained  in  storage. 
Production  is  being  encouraged  in  some 
commodities  in  order  to  fulfill  these 
quotas. 

The  Nation  is  striving  toward  a  new 
perspective  between  world  agricultural 
supply  and  demand.  See  exhibit  6.  This 
is  Illustrated  by  President  Johnson's  new 
departures  in  the  food-for-freedom  pro- 
gram and  the  Increased  emphasis  of  AID 
on  agricultiu-e  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries. 

Other  evidence  of  the  national  reap- 
praisal are  work  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Food  Marketing,  which  expects  to 
report  back  to  the  Congress  sometime 
this  summer,  and  the  President's  newly 
appointed  Commission  on  Pood  and 
Fiber,  which  will  continue  Its  studies 
somewhat  further  in  the  future. 

Recent  articles  have  summarized  the 
era  of  prosperity  which  lies  ahead  for 
American  farmers  because  of  the  techno- 
logical revolution  in  agriculture  in  our 
country,  and  growing  food  needs  in  both 
the  developed  and  developing  countries 
abroad .     See  exhibit  7 . 

Many  Senators  and  Representatives 
have  devoted  considerable  thought  and 
effort  to  these  vital  questions. 


IMPORTANCE    OP    MEAT    PHODUCTIOM 


The  committee  understands  that  the 
operation  of  these  factors  is  pushing  the 
prices  of  meat  in  this  country  close  to 
alltime  highs.  Whether  these  levels 
Eu^  appropriate,  tinder  current  condi- 
tions, is  yet  to  be  Anally  determined.  The 
fact  upon  which  all  agree,  however,  la 
that  the  raising  and  sale  of  livestock  and 
meat  products  will  be  important  to  the 
farmer  in  the  coming  era.  Part  of  the 
picture  will  be  commercial  export  mar- 
kets. The  committee  does  not  wish  to 
overestimate,  nor  to  underestimate,  the 
importance  of  such  matters,  but  to  give 
them  appropriate  attention  and  to  assure 
that  they  are  given  appropriate  attention 
by  others. 

In  terms  of  our  national  farm  prosper- 
ity, beef  is  an  Important  cash  crop  across 
the  Nation,  accounting  for  about  one- 
fourth  of  farm  income.  F^irther,  the 
proportion  of  the  sales  price  returned 
to  the  farmer  for  meat  animals  Is  very 
high  In  comparison  to  the  return  on 
other  crops. 

This  means  that  the  benefits  of  in- 
creased beef  constunption  will  be  shared 
by  small  as  well  as  large  farmers;  dairy- 
men and  ranchers;  feeders;  and  the 
two-thirds  of  the  meatpackers  which  are 
small,  as  well  as  those  which  are  large. 
As  we  are  aware,  however,  about  100,000 
farmers  a  year  are  being  driven  off  the 
land — some  300  evei-y  day.  Our  com- 
mittee hopes  that  a  breakthrotigh  in 
beef  and  veal  exports  can  be  achieved  in 
time  for  our  small  farmers  to  enjoy  it. 
Such  a  breakthrough  will  allow  the 
small  and  fsimily  businesses  in  this  field 
to  gain  strength  so  that  they  can  partic- 
ipate in  the  future  prosperity  tmd,  in 
tiun,  advance  our  national  capacity  to 
produce  and  market  quality  beef  prod- 
ucts. 

tr.S.  BHAll£  or  PBOOUCTION  INCREASIMO  AMD 
EXPORTS  DECREASING 

The  United  States  now  produces  nearly 
one-third  of  the  world's  beef.  Further- 
more, this  share  has  been  increasing  dur- 
ing the  past  decade.  The  following  tab- 
ulations make  this  clear. 

Thus,  we  possess  the  largest  productive 
platform  from  which  to  laimch  any  ef- 
forts to  fulfill  Increases  in  domestic  or 
foreign  d«nand.  When  it  comes  to  in- 
ternational trade,  however,  we  presently 
account  for  only  2.05  percent  of  the 
world's  exports  of  beef  and  veal.  Since 
the  figure  for  10  years  ago  was  2.40  per- 
cent, it  can  be  seen  in  the  following 
table  that  our  export  trend  has  been 
downward. 

The  sliver  of  the  international  market 
which  we  hold,  in  fact,  amounts  to  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  U.S.  pro- 
duction. This  figure  should  be  compared 
with  consistent  annual  wheat  exports  of 
more  than  half  of  the  country's  crop, 
two-thirds  of  our  rice  sind  non-fat  milk, 
and  two-fifths  of  our  soybean  and  taUow 
production,  and  one-third  of  our  cotton, 
rye,  and  primes — see  Senate  Report  No. 
939,  89th  Congress,  1st  session,  October 
22,  1965,  pa«e  2. 
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Beef  and  veal — Production  in  aeleded  countries,  average  1966-60,  annual  1961-64 

[Id  milUona  of  pounds] 
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Country 


Argentina. 

Australia. .  - 

New  Zealand 

U.8.8.B.  (Europe  and  Asia) . 

Denim  ark 

rr«nc« 

Uruguay — 

Yogoslsvia 

Ireland 

Netherlands 

United  States 

Otliers 


Aversee, 


Total. 


United  States... 

Anfentina 

Australia 

New  Zeal  and 

Trance 

TJ.8.8.R .<-. 


4,984 

1,799 
fifiS 

S,2S0 
357 

2,gS2 
676 
300 
188 
481 
15,352 
17,365 


50,153 


1961 


1982 


4,729 

5,244 

1,417 

1,772 

566 

648 

6,430 

6,180 

302 

378 

3,538 

3,673 

581 

600 

351 

498 

285 

244 

629 

616 

16,342 

16.311 

19,126 

19,664 

63,184 


55,823 


1963 


6,744 

2,047 
643 

6,680 
381 

3,613 
707 
486 
244 
714 
17,363 
20,466 


59,005 


1964 


Paroent 

cbanee 

(1965- 

64) 


4, 586 

-7.98 

2,208 

+22.73 

641 

+14.68 

6.750 

+28.57 

334 

-6.44 

3,406 

+15.37 

813 

+42.70 

423 

+41.00 

204 

+8.51 

603 

+25.15 

19.435 

+26. 59 

20,362 

+17.28 

50,714 


19.14 


Percentagvs  of  world  production  (prodnctlre  platform) 


30.61 

30.72 

9.93 

8.89 

3.58 

2.66 

1.11 

L04 

5.88 

6.65 

10.46 

10.20 

29.21 
9.39 
3.17 
1.15 
6.67 

11.07 


29.37 
9.72 
3.46 
1.08 
6.11 

11.30 


82.62 
7.67 
3.69 
1.07 
5.7D 

11.29 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  February  1966. 

Beef  and  veal — Exports  from  selected  countries,  average  1956-60,  annual  1961-64 

[Pounds  in  millions] 


Country 


Argentina 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

U.S.S.K.  (Europe  and 

Asia^ 

Denmark 

France 

Uruimay 

ynposlavia 

Ireland 

Netherlands.- 

United  States 

Others 

Total 

U.S.  share  (percent) 


Average,  1956-60 


Pounds 


1,207 
649 
318 

173 
168 

89 
129 

47 
107 

62 

79 
351 


Export 

share 

(percent) 


36.81 
16.74 
9.69 

6.27 
5.12 
2.71 
3.93 
1.4S 
8.26 
1.89 
2.40 
10.70 


3,279  99.95 

2.40 


1961 


Pounds 


873 
610 
296 

147 

143 

287 

136 

96 

240 

85 

58 

478 


8,451 


Percent 


25.29 

17.67 


1.68 


1962 


Pounds 


,202 
855 
332 

297 
200 
388 

182 
168 
196 
107 
53 
662 


Percent 


26.82 
18.87 


4,531 

1.16 
I 


1963 


Pounds 


1,613 
969 
400 

411 
278 
266 
214 
183 
197 
138 
54 
666 


Percent 


30.58 
18.37 


6,274 
1.02 


1964 


Pounds 


1,296 
996 
891 

138 
200 
203 
831 
179 
155 
164 
96 
S23 


4,671 


Export 

share 

(percent) 


27.74 

21.30 

8.37 

2.95 
4  28 
4.34 
7.08 
3.83 
3.31 
3.51 
2.05 
11.19 


2.06 


99  9.^ 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  March  1966. 

LACK   or  LONG-RANGE   PLANNING   TOU   BEX7 

All  of  these  factors  have  a  bearing  on 
the  potential  for  expanding  American 
exports  of  beef  and  beef  products.  How- 
ever, as  nearly  as  our  committee  can  de- 
termine, these  elements  have  not  yet 
been  comprehensively  appraised.  Dis- 
parities have  not  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained and  opportunities  have  not  been 
fully  exploited.  In  short,  as  a  nation,  we 
have  not  come  to  grips  with  the  poten- 
tials and  the  problems  relating  to  Amer- 
ican beef  production  and  exports. 

niSLOCATlONS    IN    THB    DOMESTIC    MARKET 

Our  committee  sees  the  need  for  such 
&n  approach  as  being  timely,  since  dis- 
locations are  presently  occurring  in  the 
economy  which  might  very  well  be  miti- 
gated by  planning  of  this  kind. 

One  Indication  Is  that  meat  prices 
vlthln  the  United  States  have  been  mark- 
edly higher  during  1965  and  Into  January 
and  February  of  1966.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  McHiday,  February  14,  re- 
ported: 

IF)  or  constunert,  who  spend  one-fourth  of 
weir  food  doUara  on  meat  •  •  •  a  cootlnua- 


tlon  of  the  record  In  high  meat  cost  of  1966 
(18  predicted)  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  StatU- 
tlca.  The  Index  of  retail  meat  prices  reached 
a  record  of  113.3  percent  of  the  1967-59  aver- 
age In  December,  up  from  the  year-earlier 
99.8. 

See  exhibit  8. 

A  chart  furnished  by  the  Bureau  shows 
that  the  changes  in  the  yearly  averages 
are  somewhat  less  dramatic.  See  ex- 
hibit 9. 

Equally  relevant,  however.  Is  the  fact 
that  good  steer  beef,  during  the  spring 
of  1964,  had  fallen  more  than  10  cents 
at  Chicago  to  31.5  cents  a  pound,  giving 
rise  to  widespread  distress  among  the 
American  beef  Industry  and  a  reported 
oversupply  to  consumers.  Now.  In  less 
than  2  years,  the  picture  seems  to  be 
completely  reversed. 

In  assessing  the  dwnand-supply-price 
equation  for  beef,  these  wide  supply  and 
price  swings  are  danger  signals.  They 
are  clearly  recognized  by  the  consumer 
and  the  producer,  and  should  not  be 
ignored  by  the  Government.  See  ex- 
hibit 10. 


It  thus  appears  that  a  long-term  ex- 
amination of  our  export  and  productlcwi 
policies  is  in  order.  It  is  surely  to  be 
hoped  that  our  country  will  be  wise 
enough  to  avoid  shutdowns  of  our  ex- 
port promotion  in  periods  of  extraordi- 
nary demand  at  home  and  abroad,  only 
to  engage  in  wasteful  "crash  programs" 
in  later  years  after  our  competitors  have 
taken  steps  to  develop  these  markets  for 
themselves.    See  exhibit  II. 

The  recent  action  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  imposing  limitations  on  ex- 
ports of  certain  beef  products;  namely 
hides,  while  It  might  have  appeared  tem- 
porarily necessary,  has  been  seriously 
questioned  by  many  farm  and  livestock 
organizations.  The  spokesmen  for  these 
groups  have  pointed  out  that  export  mar- 
kets are  already  an  Important  support 
for  the  overall  price  of  U.S.  cattle, 
through  high-priced  outlets  for  second- 
ary commodities  such  as  variety  meats, 
lard,  tallow,  and  hides.  These  beef  prod- 
ucts, in  fact,  account  for  10  to  12  percent 
of  the  domestic  market  prices.  The 
American  beef  industry,  recognizing  this, 
has  devoted  considerable  effort  to  build- 
ing and  consolidating  these  byproduct 
markets.  Quotas  of  this  kind  can  thus 
have  direct  reperctissions  on  U.S.  prices, 
as  well  as  indirect  effects  resulting  from 
the  undermining  of  our  industries 
chances  to  capture  a  fair  share  of  the 
foreign  markets.  It  is  well  known  that 
these  maricets  are  being  aggressively 
cultivated  by  other  countries. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  press  reports  of  a 
Department  of  Commerce  hearing  on 
this  matter,  and  I  believe  the  commit- 
tee will  wish  to  look  into  this  aspect  of 
the  export  picture  further  at  the  hearing. 

IMPORTANCE   OP   AORICTJLTTTRAL    EXPOKTS 

This  is  also  a  time  when  exports  have 
never  been  more  Important  to  the  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Farm  exports  pres- 
ently account  for  about  one-fourth  of  all 
U.S.  merchandise  exports.  The  impact 
on  national  balance  of  pasrments  la 
therefore  very  substantial.  I  would  like 
to  include  in  my  remarks  a  table  indi- 
cating that  exports  of  U.S.  s^ricultural 
products  have  totaled  $43.5  billion  since 
1953: 


Year 

Exports 

Share  of 

total 
exports 

1953 

1954 

1955 ^ 

1966 

MdUimt 
$2,847 
3,0M 
8,199 
4,170 
4,806 
3.955 
4,832 
6,084 
6,566 
6,347 

Peretnt 

18.0 

aoio 

21.0 
22.0 

1957 _ 

1959 

22.0 
28.0 

1960 

210 

1962 

1963 ^ 

1964 

24.0 
M.0 
25  6 

Source:  U.S.  Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  by  Com- 
moditiee,  calendar  year  1963,  June  1904.  ER8,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture;  also  October  19B6. 

These  figures,  however,  should  not  be 
accepted  without  qualifications.  Allow- 
ances should  be  made  for  the  proportion 
which  is  sponsored  by  Government- 
financed  programs  such  as  Public  Law 
480,  food  for  i;>eace,  AID  and  similar  op- 
erations.   Our  committee  would  like  to 
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encourage  a  clear  separation  between  the 
corrLmerclal  and  Goveniment  transac- 
tions, so  that  future  policy  decisions  may 
have  the  benefit  of  this  refinement  in 
presentation. 
coMMrrrr-E  asking  inbcsthy  and  oovxsnmxnt 

rOH    LONG-rrBM    kPVROt 


The  committef  is  aware  that  arrange- 
ments for  producing  and  marketing  beef 
products  must  be  viewed  over  the  long 
term  I  understand  that  the  cycle  for 
the  rearing  of  beef  cattle  is  about  8  years. 
The  committee  feels  that  we  need  to  get 
this  kind  of  perspective  into  the  plans 
of  all  who  are  concerned  with  the  poten- 
tial markets  I  have  described 

The  committee's  hearings  and  interim 
report  have  attempted  to  set  forth  the 
relevant  data  so  that  the  Government 
departments  and  agencies  and  private 
mdustrv  could  focus  their  thinking  on 
possible  long-term  solutions  Consid- 
erable time  has  been  and  will  be  avail- 
able for  this  type  of  con.slderation. 

Accordingly,  we  shall  ask  the  witnesvses 
that  appear  before  our  committee  to  give 
us  their  best  judiiments  where  we  will 
be  5  and  10  years  from  now.  and  how  we 
should  be  getting  there  We  shall  ask 
what  approaches  should  be  taken  so  that 
American  business,  including  small  busi- 
ness, can  gain  a  full  and  equitable  share 
of  rapidly  e.\panding  commercial  mar- 
kets for  beef  and  beef  products  overseas. 
Our  committee  would  like  to  know  what 
industry  groups  and  Qovernment  agen- 
cies are  for,  what  they  are  ai:ainst,  and 
how  we  might  assist  them. 

Mr.  President,  we  hope  that  such  an 
approach  in  the  testimony  will  enable 
your  committee  to  make  proposals  for 
action  which  will  be  beneficial  for  many 
.American  industries,  including  the  beef 
industry  which  produces  these  fine  prod- 
ucts: the  American-flag  steamship  lines 
and  airlines  which  have  unequaled  fa- 
cilities for  their  transport:  and  advertis- 
ing, marketing,  and  other  export  com- 
panies whose  know-how  can  facilitate 
the  growth  of  extx)rt  markets.  We  feel 
that  the  consequent  trade  would  benefit 
not  only  our  economy  but  those  of  our 
trading  partners  abroad, 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  material  to  which  I  have 
referred  as  exhibits  be  included  In  the 
Record  following  my  remarks  as  a  back- 
ground for  the  forthcoming  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
presented  by  Mr  Sp.^rkman,  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Exhibit   1 

U.S.  Dlf>.\RTMENT  OF  AgRICULTUBI, 

Foreign  .^GRicvLTtmAi.  Service, 

January  7, 1966. 

Prom    Bonn 

To     Department  tiT  .\gricu!ture.  V?ft«hlngton, 

Information     US   M'ssIot-i    Br'.i-isels,  .'\^cul- 

t-are  Officer    Hamburg;  Mission,  Geneva. 
Subject      West    Germany:    foot   and    mouth 

disease 
In  reply  to  our  written  inquiry,  the  Mlnla- 
•ry  of  Agrlcultore  of  fk-hleswig-Ht^steln  re- 
ports th&t  from  Januwy  1  to  Decen^ber  12, 
1866.  liO  communities  reported  occurrence 
of  fooi  and  mouth  disease  on  2.39  'artoa;  of 
these,  on  184  farms.  It  was  or.;y  hogs,  on 
11  farms  only  cattle  find  on  44  .'arms  lx>th 
cat.tle  and  ho«s  The  result  whs  that  174 
cattle  and  18.190  hogs  were  culled  and  the 
carca«s«8  were  dlspwecd  Wirough  usage  by  tbe 


nonfood  Industry,  The  prevalent  type  of 
virus  was  type  C  with  only  one  herd  of 
cattle  reported  Infected  with  type  O  and  two 
cattle  and  hog  herds  with  type  A.  During 
this  period,  15,837  cattle  and  021  calves  were 
vaccinated  with  trlvalent  vaccine.  No  hogs 
were  vaccinated.  All  cattle  in  Shleswlg- 
Holarteln  are  vaccinated  every  2  years. 

The  JCnlstry  of  Agriculture  of  Heese  simi- 
larly replied  that  only  one  head  of  cattle 
was  affected  and  subsequently  culled  with 
the  carcase  dispoeed  by  the  nonfood  Industry, 
No  hog  Infections  were  rejaorted,  100  cattle 
and  400  bogs  were  vaccinated, 

A  new8paf>er  reports  that  foot  and  mouth 
disease  has  necessitated  further  emergency 
slaughtering  of  about  a  thousand  head  of 
cattle  In  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  the 
U.S£Jt.  and  in  some  parts  of  Austria,  Bel- 
glum,  and  West  Germany.  The  newspaper 
further  states  that  in  South  Baden  alone 
about  600  head  of  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and 
goats  had  to  be  slaughtered.  In  Holland,  It 
18  reported  that  about  $5,5  million  worth  of 
livestock  have  been  slaughtered  due  to  this 
disease. 

The  West  German  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
reports  that  all  five  {M-ovlncee  In  Holland  are 
now  Infected  with  foot  and  mouth  disease. 
The  German  border  with  Holland  remains 
closed  and  the  embargo  on  lmp>orts  of  live- 
stock and  meat  capable  of  carrying  the  dis- 
ease continues  from  Italy,  Switzerland, 
U.SAR.,  Turkey,  and  Greece,  Ministry  offl- 
clals  believe  that  the  requirements  of  the  new 
German  animal  disease  regulation,  which  be- 
came effective  January  1,  1966,  will  prevent 
foot  and  mouth  disease  from  entering  Ger- 
many, However,  in  the  event  tlrnt  serious 
outbreaks  occur  in  additional  countries,  em- 
bargos  on  Imports  and /or  the  cloalng  at  fron- 
tiers might  be  required. 

Paul  G,  MiKNEMAN, 
Agricultural  Attachi. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jtuj.  10,  1986] 
EuaoPB's    Cattu:    Hkros    Pacing    Poot-and- 

MOUTH     DiSZASE     on     WU>S     PkONT WORST 

Contagion  Has  Hit  Dutch,  Swiss,  and 
Soviet  Areas;  Some  Nations  Restrict  Meat 
Imposts 

Much  of  Europe's  cattle  population  is 
threatened  by  epizootics  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  a  killer  of  animals  which  forces  de- 
struction of  affected  herds. 

Major  outbreaks  have  already  occtirred  in 
the  Netherlands.  Switzerland,  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Minor  infections  in  East  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Belgium  may  lead  to  widespread 
cattle  slaughter  unless  the  stricken  animals 
can  be  quickly  Isolated  and  destroyed. 

West  Germany  has  Joined  Prance  and  Bel- 
gium in  banning  imports  of  meat  from  the 
Netherlands  because  Dutch  authorities  have 
not  been  able  to  check  the  contagion. 

In  Washington,  U,S,  ofHclals  doubt  that 
Europe's  foot-and-mouth  outbreaks  will 
mean  any  immediate  surge  in  this  country's 
livestock  and  meat  exports.  Because  of  high 
US,  prices,  shipments  to  all  foreign  destina- 
tions are  expected  to  decline  in  1966.  probably 
to  less  than  $100  million,  from  1966's  esti- 
mated $106  million  and  1964's  $133  million. 
With  prices  higher,  the  decline  In  total  ship- 
ment weight  is  even  sharper. 

Prom  a  longer-range  viewpoint,  though. 
Government  analysts  consider  the  disease  a 
factor  contributing  to  Europe's  "meat  deficit" 
the  difference  between  its  llnalted  supplies 
and  rising  demand,  which  should  mean  larger 
Imports  from  the  United  States,  Argentina, 
Australia,  and  other  countries  In  the  years 
ahead. 

Swiss  officials  describe  the  outbreak  in 
Switzerland  as  "one  of  the  worst  ever."  Ex- 
cept for  the  western  part  of  the  country,  aU 
of  Switzerland  Is  affected,  "Several  thousand 
Infected  animals,  mostly  cows  and  sheep, 
have    been   slaughtered,"   says    one   govern- 


ment official.  Authorities  have  sealed  off  in- 
fected areas,  banned  cattle  movements  and 
cattle  trade  fairs,  and  begrun  animal  Inocu- 
latlon  programs.  Some  schools  have  been 
closed  to  keep  children  from  carrying  the 
disease  to  unaffected  areas. 

DUTCH   continue   EFFORTS 

There  is  a  big  wave  of  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease in  the  southern  part  of  the  Netherlands, 
according  to  Dutch  officials  who  say  they  are 
taking  stringent  measures  to  check  its  spread 
by  slaughtering  infected  animals  and  halt- 
ing cattle  movements. 

The  Dutch  Goverrunent  also  has  stopped 
issuing  licenses  for  cattle  exports.  Dutch 
officials  say  the  disease  was  started  by  con- 
tact with  pigs  crossing  the  t>order  from  Ger- 
many Into  the  Netherlands. 

An  epizootic — the  equivalent  in  animals  of 
an  epidemic  in  humans — is  said  to  be  sweep- 
ing many  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  is 
particularly  severe  in  the  Ukraine.  Several 
outbreaks  also  have  occiu-red  In  Hungary, 
but  official  sources  there  claim  infected  areas 
have  been  isolat^ed  "with  success," 

Lesser  outbreaks  have  hit  Weet  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Belgium,  Only  a  few  scattered 
cases  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  broke  out  In 
Prance  and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  is  one  of  the  moet 
highly  contagious  diseases  to  affect  cattle 
and  swine.  Its  principal  victims.  It  Is  caused 
by  a  virus  that  spreads  ujwn  contact  and 
usually  sweeps  through  an  entire  herd,  strik- 
ing heavily  among  the  younger  animals.  It 
produces  a  high  fever  followed  by  eruptions 
on  the  mouth  and  feet. 

The  disease  itself  kills  only  about  5  percent 
of  the  animals  it  strikes,  but  It  leaves  them 
in  such  deteriorated  condition  that  they  be- 
come susceptible  to  other  infections  such  as 
mastitis  and  pneumonia. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  dread  the  disease 
primarily  because  of  the  harshness  of  the 
measures  necessary  to  bring  it  under  con- 
trol. Whole  herds  often  have  to  be  slaugh- 
tered and  disposed  of  by  burial  or  burning. 
Such  a  measure  is  required  by  Federal  law 
in  the  United  States,  Areas  where  infection 
breaks  out  are  usually  quarantined  and  rigid 
liMpectlon  systems  are  set  up, 

NORTH    AMERICAN   SUCCESS 

The  United  States  is  generally  considered 
free  of  the  disease,  largely  as  a  result  of 
stringent  controls  on  imports  of  animals. 
The  last  time  it  threatened  was  In  1953  when 
an  outbreak  occurred  among  cattle  in  Mex- 
ico, The  United  States-Mexican  border  was 
closed  to  cattle,  reopening  In  1954. 

A  cooperative  program  among  the  United 
States,  Mexican,  and  Canadian  Governments 
has  largely  eliminated  the  disease  from  North 
America  in  recent  years,  although  in  Mex- 
ico's case,  8  years  and  the  slaughter  of  more 
than  1  million  animals  were  required  to 
curb  the  disease, 

U.S.  OfHclals  are  following  the  European 
disease  outbreaks  with  interest,  describing 
them  as  serious  although  they  aren't  by  any 
means  the  worst  In  history.  In  Western  Eu- 
rope, they  believe,  the  disease  Is  carried  by 
the  traditional  virus  for  which  anlm.-.ls  can 
be  immunized  by  vaccination.  However,  they 
say  the  more  virulent  "African"  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  virus  has  been  reported  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  they  believe  the  Soviet 
Union  is  afflicted  by  both  viruses. 

U.S.  officials  confirming  that  most  Euro- 
pean countries  are  barring  imports  from 
each  other  to  restrict  spread  of  the  disease, 
remark  that  10  percent  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket countries'  imports  in  recent  years  have 
been  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Italy 
and  West  Germany,  the  two  primary  im- 
porters from  Eastern  Europe,  have  imposed 
quarantines  against  further  shipments.  As 
a  result,  U,S.  officials  see  one  bright  spot  st 
least:  U.S.  ahipments  of  lire  animals  to  Italy 
should  rise  this  year. 
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[Prom  Foreign  Agriculture   Magazine,   Feb. 

7,    1966] 

foot-and-mouth    disease    continumi    to 

Plague  Europe 

(By  Roger  Neetz) 

Agricultural  authorities  In  Europe  are 
showing  Increasing  concern  over  the  wlde- 
qiread  reports  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  on 
the  Continent.  In  every  country,  control 
measures  are  being  strictly  enforced  at  the 
first  sign  of  an  outbreak,  and  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease  across  Ixjrders,  many 
countries  have  placed  embargoes  on  the  ship- 
ment of  meat  and  livestock  from  Infected 
areas.  In  January  FAG  published  a  report 
warning  that  continuing  outbreaks  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  could  turn  into  a  "night- 
mare" for  the  European  livestock  Industry. 

Poot-and-mouth  disease  is  one  of  the  moet 
highly  contagious  diseases  to  affect  cattle 
and  swine,  it  is  caused  by  a  virus  that 
spreads  upon  contact  and  usually  sweeps 
tiirough  the  entire  herd.  It  produces  a  high 
fever  followed  by  eruptions  on  the  mouth 
and  feet.  The  disease  Itself  kills  only  about 
5  percent  of  the  animals  it  strikes,  but  it 
leaves  them  In  such  a  deteriorated  condi- 
tion that  they  become  susceptible  to  other 
infections  to  which  they  might  be  expKwed, 
such  as  mastitis  and  pneumonia. 

OtriBREAK     IN     SOVIET    UNION 

A  serious  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  developed  in  the  Soviet  Union  toward 
the  end  of  last  summer.  The  outbreak  re- 
portedly began  in  the  southern  areas  of 
European  Russia.  Isolated  press  comments 
indicated  that  the  disease  spread  rapidly  into 
the  south  to  the  Transcaucasus,  Into  the 
north  beyond  Moscow,  and  into  the  south- 
west to  the  Ukraine  and  Moldavia.  In  De- 
cember a  U.S.  scientist  visiting  the  Soviet 
Union  reported  that  quarantine  stations  had 
l)een  established  along  the  highway  outside 
of  Moscow,  and  more  recently,  official  press 
statements  have  Indicated  that  quarantine 
measures  have  been  extended  as  far  west  as 
Byelorussia. 

Because  of  the  apparent  seriousness  of  the 
outbreak,  a  special  commission,  headed  by 
Soviet  Minister  of  Agriculture  Matskevich, 
was  set  up  to  combat  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease. Preventive  measures  Introduced  by 
the  conunisslon  restricted  the  movement  of 
cattle  in  the  diseased  areas  and  established 
control  points  on  highways  and  railroads. 
Transporting  milk,  feed,  and  livestock  from 
Infected  areas  has  been  restricted  to  Insure 
the  Isolation  of  the  disease. 

Soviet  officials  claimed  that  the  virus, 
identified  as  A-1,  was  uncommon  in  the 
U.S.SJI,  Available  vaccines  proved  Ineffec- 
tive, But  the  Soviets  now  claim  that  a  new 
vaccine  has  been  developed,  and  that  it  Is 
being  produced  In  quantity.  The  vaccine 
was  tested  in  the  Transcaucasus  where  the 
disease  reportedly  has  been  checked. 

CONTROL    UNCERTAIN 

Although  Soviet  authorities  have  implied 
that  the  control  measures  and  the  new  vac- 
cine have  been  effective  In  arresting  the  cur- 
rent spread  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  Western  observers  and 
veterinarians  hold  reservations  about  the  fu- 
ture. Dr.  Giuseppe  Boldrlnl,  Secretary  of 
the  European  Commission  for  the  Control 
of  Poot-and-Mouth  Disease,  recently  stated 
that  the  predominance  of  this  variant  strain 
In  the  new  cases  reported  posed  a  serious 
problem  on  the  Continent,  since  European 
cattle  have  Uttle  resistance  to  it. 

Additionally.  Dr,  Erwln  Elchhorn,  Chief  of 
the  PAD  Animal  Health  Branch.  beUeves 
that  supplies  of  vaccine  to  combat  a  serious 
outbreak  of  type  A-1  foot-and-mouth  dls- 
ea»e  are  inadequate,  and  that  it  Is  unlikely 
»n  Improvement  can  be  effected  in  time  for 
adequate  protection. 

No  official  statement  about  the  number 
of  Infected  animals  or  losses  of  livestock  has 


been  Issued  by  the  Soviets,  but  the  serious 
efforts  being  made  to  control  the  disease  sug- 
gest great  concern.  One  estimate  indicated 
that  the  outbreak  in  the  Soviet  Union  cov- 
ered an  area  containing  about  half  of  the 
total  cattle  population  in  the  U.S.Sil.  The 
actual  loss  in  milk  production,  the  weight 
loss  of  live  animals,  and  the  reduction  of 
herds  could  be  substantial  and  would  se- 
riously affect  the  livestock  program  in  1966, 

DISEASE    CONTINtnea    IN    EASTERN    EUROPE 

Earlier  in  1965  Hungary  also  experienced 
a  serious  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease. The  virus  apparently  was  one  of  the 
classical  strains,  O,  A,  or  C;  and  midyear 
reports  indicated  that  it  had  been  contained. 
But  even  with  adequate  control  measvu-es 
and  vaccines  for  these  varieties,  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  agricultural  sector  was  offi- 
cially stated  to  have  reached  $29  million, 

Otiier  east  European  cotintriee  reported 
only  a  small  number  of  new  cases  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  In  1965,  despite  their 
proximity  to  the  Soviet  Union.  None  re- 
ported any  Incidence  of  tjrpe  A-1.  An  out- 
break of  type  O-l  developied  in  Rumania  In 
May  Ln  areas  adjacent  to  the  Hungarian  t>or- 
der,  and  before  the  outbreak  was  fully  under 
control  more  than  2,000  hogs  were  destroyed. 
A  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  official 
traveling  in  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  last  fall 
observed  quarantine  stations  in  both  coun- 
tries, but  no  outbreak  of  the  disease  was 
reported.  Himgary  also  aruiounced  in  Jan- 
uary that  it  was  free  from  foot-and-mouth 
disease.  Both  Poland  ai)d  Czechoslovakia 
reported  some  cases  early  In  1965,  but  con- 
trol measures  were  apparently  effective  in 
preventing  further  outbreaks. 

WESTERN  EUROPE  SUFFERS  FINANCIAL  LOSSES 

Western  countries,  however,  reported  an 
Increase  In  the  number  of  new  cases  during 
the  latter  part  of  1965.  Particularly  serious 
outbreaks  developed  in  the  Netherlands  and 
In  Switzerland,  In  both  Instcmces  the  virus 
was  identified  as  an  Indigenous  type  O  or  C, 
the  latter  being  more  predominant  in  hogs 
than  cattle.  Dutch  officials  stated  that  in 
the  21^  months  after  the  disease  broke  out, 
786  Dutch  farms  were  contaminated  and 
67,377  hogs  and  484  cattle  were  destroyed. 
a  loss  of  approximately  $5,5  million. 

The  first  cases  of  the  disease  In  Switzerland 
were  reported  last  November,  By  the  end  of 
December  some  500  farms  were  affected,  and 
over  18,000  cattle,  pigs,  sheep,  and  goats  had 
been  slaughtered.  Altogether  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  is  estimated  to  have  cost 
Switzerland  about  $7  million  last  year. 

In  the  beginning  of  1965  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  new  cases  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
were  reported  In  Spain,  West  Germany,  Por- 
tugal, and  Italy.  One  estimate  Indicated 
that  the  outbreak  in  Spain,  which  started  In 
1964  and  continued  through  February  of 
1965.  had  affected  more  than  400,000  head  of 
livestock.  However,  through  effective  con- 
trol measures,  the  number  of  new  cases  In 
these  countries  dwindled  considerably,  and 
recent  reports  suggest  that  the  controls  have 
remained  effective. 

VIGILANCE   AT  BORDERS 

Currently,  countries  bordering  Switzerland 
and  the  Netherlands  are  taking  extra  precau- 
tions to  protect  themselves  from  new  out- 
breaks. Italy  has  closed  off  the  Import  of 
livestock  from  East  and  West  Germany. 
Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands.  Prance 
has  stopped  meat  and  livestock  imports  from 
Switzerland.  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands. 
West  Germany  has  Introduced  strong  meas- 
ures of  control  In  areas  adjacent  to  Switzer- 
land and  the  Netherlands.  Austria,  despite 
strict  border  controls,  rep>orted  the  outbreak 
of  the  disease  at  two  farms  in  areas  adjacent 
to  Switzerland  early  last  month. 

The  full  economic  Impact  of  the  disease 
on  the  livestock  Industry  In  the  affected 
countries  of  Europe  cannot  be  easily  deter- 


mined, for  much  depends  on  the  effectiveness 
of  control  measures.  Some  experts  believe 
that  with  the  advent  of  spring,  mild  weather, 
and  the  normal  movement  of  livestock,  the 
disease  will  become  more  pronounced.  More- 
over, protection  against  the  exotic  strains  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  Is  not  fully  guaran- 
teed. Adequate  warnings,  however,  have 
been  given,  and  U.S.  Inspectors  at  interna- 
tional ports  have  been  alerted  to  exercise  a 
"special  vigilance"  to  prevent  the  entry  into 
the  United  States  of  meat  contaminated  by 
foot-and-mouth  disease. 

Exhibit  2 

I  Prom  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Feb.  16, 
1966) 

WORLD  Peril  Seen  in  Red  Crop  Failurs 
(By  Tom  Connors) 

Washington,  February  15. — Oonsistent 
crop  failures  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China  pose  important  threats  to  the 
world's  food  supplies,  an  American  agricul- 
tural exp>ert  told  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee today. 

At  the  same  time,  John  J.  Haggerty,  vice 
president  and  research  director  of  Agrl  Re- 
search, Inc.,  of  Manhattan,  Kans.,  main- 
tained that  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  and  un- 
rest in  Indonesia  hinder  a  glowing  opportu- 
nity to  improve  those  same  supplies, 

TESTIFIXS    AT    HTARINO 

Mr.  Haggerty,  a  former  Department  of 
Agriculture  expert  in  international  agricul- 
ture, testified  at  the  second  day  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Committee's  hearings  on  world  pop- 
ulation and  food  problems.  The  hearings 
are  being  conducted  In  connection  with  ex- 
tension and  expansion  of  Public  Law  480, 
the  basic  authority  for  U.S.  overseas  food  aid, 
which  expires  in  Decemlier. 

Mr,  Haggerty's  general  premise  was  that 
while  there  is  some  hope  for  expanding  the 
world's  total  of  land  under  cultivation,  the 
main  emphasis  must  be  on  improving  yields 
from  land  already  being  tilled. 

In  looking  at  lands  now  under  cultivation, 
he  said  "it  is  in  the  Communist  bloc  of  na- 
tions that  the  greatest  problem  is  confronted, 
largely  because  of  the  ideological  Impasse 
which  must  be  overcome  before  genuine  and 
substantial  progress  in  agriculture  and  food 
production  can  be  foreseen. 

INCENTIVES   DESTROYED 

"FYom  the  beginning  of  communism,  the 
enforced  collectivization  of  agriculture  has 
tended  to  destroy  the  very  incentives  for 
progress  and  productivity." 

Mr.  Haggerty  noted  that  In  recent  years 
food  production  In  Western  Europe  has  in- 
creased 14  percent  while  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
Eastern  Europe  made  less  than  half  that  rate 
of  gain. 

"In  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  1965  wheat  crop  will 
not  come  up  to  the  1958-62  average,  again 
necessitating  heavy  imports  during  1966,"  be 
said. 

"In  mainland  China,  agricultural  output 
is  behind  the  levels  of  10  years  ago.  As  a  con- 
sequence, per  capita  availabilities  are  disas- 
trously low,  requiring  a  volume  of  imports 
that  threaten  to  exhaust  the  available  world 
stocks  unless  production  plans  In  the  surplus 
producing  countries  are  drastically  altered 
upward," 

Mr.  Haggerty  said  that  In  Indochina  and 
Indonesia,  once  known  as  the  "rice  bowl  of 
the  world,"  the  tide  has  strongly  shifted 
from  the  rice  exporting  status  of  pre- World 
War  II  to  progressively  increa«ing  depend- 
ence upon  rice  imports,  on  a  net  regional 
basis. 

The  great  human  tragedy  of  our  times  is 
that  humanity  can  111  afford  the  costs  in  time, 
hiunan  life,  energy,  and  capital  now  being 
expended  tn  destructive  conflict  in  that 
region,  resotu'ces  which  are  so  vitally  and  so 
urgently  needed  to  develop  and  amplify  the 
means  for  sustaining  life  in  this  same  region. 
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'  Wat«-  coaservatlon  !n  the  Mekong  River 
baslr;,  for  example .  to  enable  lrrl(?atlon  In  the 
dry  season  and  a  system  of  double  cropping 
of  rice  would  do  more  to  augment  the  bulc 
food  supply  than  finy  other  single  project 
tiiat  comes  to  mind."  Mr    Haggerty  declared. 

A  -"econd  expert  witness  told  the  Agricul- 
ture Com^mlttee  that  the  problem  of  advanc- 
ing agriculture  !n  moet  underdeveloped 
countries  Is  'an  encrmoviflly  complex  one." 

Max  Mniikan,  director  of  the  Center  for 
Internationa!  Studies  at  Massachusetta  In- 
stitute of  Techf.ology  said  MIT  studies  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  unles-'s  eUI  of  the  ele- 
ments of  aCTlcultural  development — water, 
seed,  fertilizer,  technology,  credit,  marketing 
channels  and  so  on — are  present,  perform- 
ance Is  likely  to  be  very  dLsappolnting. 

PROBLEM    NOT    INSOLUBLE 

But,  he  concluded  hopef-jlly  'the  fact  that 
the  problem  Is  complex  dt>es  not  mean  that 
It   Is   inaoluble  " 

He  laid  particular  stxes*  on  the  need  for  the 
proper  government  priority  for  agrlc\iKural 
tie-,  el.'pn-.er.-,  foreign  aid  to  meet  fertlilzSr,'- 
writer  and  »eed  requirementa,  and  a  general 
wlliirignees  to  experiment  and  to  adapt  farm- 
InK  to  local  community  needs 

If  these  things  are  done  I  am  conrtnced 
that  the  ne<res8ary  Increasee  in  the  agricul- 
tural pr;.xluctlvity  in  the  underdeveloped 
world  are  quite  reasonably  achievable  In  the 
fairly  near  future.  '  he  asserted. 

Exhibit  3 

B'c'  vices    US   u'hoit'iale  at  Chicago,  Milan. 

and  Paris — Good  steer,  600  to  700  pounds 

[In  centi  per  pound] 


Month 

Chicago, 
1963 

Chicago, 
19M 

MUan. 
IBM 

Paris. 
1964 

January 

February 

.Marcb 

MlO 
MS 
(S.8 

se.6 

W.2 

4ai 

S9.9 
M.1 

sao 

38.2 
18.1 

S4.S 
S8.4 
S3.4 

tas 

31  s 
33.0 
33.0 
87.8 
38.4 
36.8 
3S.0 
3S.2 

57.  S 
60.8 
S8.e 
«1.0 
94.1 

as.: 
ee.1 

88.8 

06.2 

«<.e 

fiS.2 
08.6 

48.S 
49.7 
MiS 

April 

31  4 

May _. 

Jun« 

July 

54.2 
84.6 

Aosnst 

Beptsmbtr 

October 

Novaujber_ 

Decern  b«r 

SI.  2 
SL3 
61.6 
54.4 

Average  prioe 
per  pound . . 

88.11 

34.80 

63.36 

51.74 

Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  .^Erlculture,  OtHce  of 
the  Secretary,  February  1966:  "Expansion  of  Beef 
Eiports."  hearings  betore  the  Senate  select  Committee 
on  SntaU  Business.  Feb.  31  and  2S,  1965.  p.  242 

ExHiBrr  4 

fPVom   the   Journal    of    Commerce,   Feb.   34, 

1966] 

EEC  FixtD-PRUTE  See.v  Boosting  Bekf  Valuk 

Beussels,  February  23. — The  price  of  beef 
alreiidv  at  record  levels  in  the  Common  Mar- 
ket -A-ill  scar  even  higher  under  a  single 
price  being  propoeed  by  the  community's 
exei.'i:t:ve  commlaalon. 

llie  cumniuaion  has  recommended  the  six 
countries  fix  a  coin^^on  price  for  beef  prob- 
ably appllcablei^is'x*  year  at  266  deutacbe 
marks  per  10()  kilograms  i*662  5)  a  metric 
ton 

The  commission  has  also  suggested  1966 
prices  range  between  242  and  257  deuteche 
tnarlts    i  t605   and  $624.51 

A  market  group  led  by  agriculture  expert 
Louis  Rabot  is  touring  Common  Market 
countries  sounding  out  government  views 
on  the  price  suggeetlons  They  have  visited 
Oermany,  Italy,  and  Prance  and  are  sched- 
uled In  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Luxembourg 
by  March  39 

The  commission  feels  the  recommended 
prices  will  stimulate  breeding  in  the  beef- 
short  community  It  could  also  affec*  cost- 
of-living  indezee. 


The  commission  ha«  also  proposed  the 
"six"  should  fix  their  single  milk  price  at 
38  German  pfennings  per  liter  (9V4  cents). 
Current  milk  prloee  run  from  34.6  pfennings 
to  40  pfennings  a  liter  (8.63-10  cent*).  The 
lower  single  community  price  would  tend  to 
reduce  the  present  glut  of  dairy  produce  In 
the  community. 

Ministers  meet  here  next  week  to  discuss 
the  price  ranges  and  will  discuss  the  single 
price  recommendations  later  In  March. 

Beef  jwoductlon  In  the  community  has 
been  lagging  behind  consumption  since  1962. 
Greater  prosperity  accounts  for  the  Increased 
consumption  which  Jumped  from  6.25  million 
tons  to  9.95  million  tons  In  the  past  10  years. 

In  1965  the  "8"  Imported  1,400,000  tons 
of  beef  and  predictions  are  Imports  will 
Jump  by  a  further  100.000  tons  this  year 
despite  increased  local  production. 

BXHIBTT  5 
(UNCLASSinXO] 
PparffcN  A01UCT71,TV«AL  SXBVICK,  U.S. 
'^ —  DXPAItT»«XKT  OF  A0«ICtrl.TT7RB, 

Afarch  18,  1966. 
Bern,  Switzerland :  U.S.  beef  workshop  Sptez, 
Pebrtmry  19,  1966  (V). 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  that 
those,  who  were  In  the  forefront  of  planning 
developments  of  the  Swiss  market  for  high- 
grade  U.S.  beef,  heard  that  the  Swiss  Butch- 
ers' Association  had  announced  plans  to  con- 
duct a  workshop  on  U.S.  beef.  The  Office  of 
the  AgrlculturarAttach*.  American  Embassy, 
Bern  was  requested  to  assist  In  obtaining  the 
Import  of  a  trial  order  of  U.S.  meat. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Ellard 
Pfaelzer,  Special  Consultant  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  tdi.  Lucas  Koop,  Euro- 
pean representative,  American  Meat  Institute, 
Rotterdana,  the  shipment  of  about  one-half 
ton  of  chilled  beef  arrived  In  Zurich  via 
Swissair  on  Monday,  February  14.  It  was 
transferred  by  refrigerated  truck  to  the  Swiss 
Butchers'  School  In  Splez  to  await  the  work- 
shop on  the  following  Saturday.  February  19. 

The  butchers'  school  Is  located  In  the  base- 
ment of  the  Belvedere  Hotel  In  Splez.  Tills 
workshop  was  attended  by  (1)  ofllclala  of  the 
butchers'  association,  (2)  the  butchers' 
school,  (3)  directors  of  several  leading  tourist 
hotels,  (4)  restaurateurs,  (6)  the  European 
representative  of  American  Meat  Institute, 
Rotterdam,  and  (6)  the  Agricultural  Attach*, 
American  Elmbassy,  Bern. 

After  an  Introduction  by  Mr.  Rutlshauser, 
president  of  the  butchers'  association,  the 
group  went  to  the  laboratory  and  cutting 
room  of  the  well-equipped  butchers'  school. 
The  four  grades  of  U.S.  Imported  beef  were  on 
display  aa  well  as  a  Swiss  local  A  grade.  The 
U.S.  grades  Included  prime,  choice,  good  and 
standard,  both  bone-In  and  boneless.  Mr. 
BoppUe,  the  secretary  of  the  association,  ex- 
plained each  cut,  giving  relative  prices  and 
uses.  The  U.S.  cuts  were  then  trimmed  to 
fit  the  Swiss  restaurant  type  of  cut  and  the 
amount  and  percentage  of  fat  was  calculated. 
Everyone  was  Impressed  with  the  quality  of 
the  U.S.  beef.  However,  the  out-turn  of  meat 
for  serving  compared  with  the  total  weight 
before  the  removal  of  the  fat  was  a  question 
In  the  minds  of  the  entire  group.  The  use 
of  the  fat  trimmings  was  an  Important  item 
of  discussion. 

After  the  discussion  of  the  various  beef 
cuts  In  the  laboratory,  a  luncheon  was  served 
to  the  group.  Each  was  given  a  chance  to 
taste  four  sepcu-ate  servings  of  the  varlotM 
grades  of  loin — oven  prepared.  No  Identlflca- 
tlon  was  given  of  the  meat  at  the  time  It  was 
served.  After  the  meal  each  guest  was  asked 
to  rate  the  beef  they  had  tasted.  Based  on 
a  top  score  of  10  for  each  vote  the  results  of 
the  voting  were  as  follows: 

Score 

U.S.  prime lae 

U.S.  choice 138 

8wl«i  grade  "A" i07 

VjS.  ■tazuUrd .. . 83 


The  after-luncheon  remarks  by  the  various 
guests  were  of  particular  interest  to  export 
ers  of  VS.  beef.  All  agree  that  the  flavc^ 
and  quality  of  the  U.S.  beef  was  excellent 
However,  the  delivered  price  of  U.S.  beef  in 
Switzerland  permits  Its  use  only  in  the  high- 
est  class  restaurants.  The  sincere  attitude 
of  the  guests  in  their  remarks  on  the  qual- 
ity, flavor  and  tenderness  is  worthy  of  note 
All  agree  that  Switzerland  must  import  a 
sizable  percentage  of  its  beef— the  main 
question  is  the  price  differential  between 
the  U.S.  products  and  those  available  from 
other  suppliers. 

PaiNT  Httdson. 
AfricultUTOl  Attache. 

ExHisrr  6 

[From    the    Foreign    Agriculture    Magazine 

Mar.  28,  1966] 

Dbspite   Impkovxmknts,   World   Still  Pacxs 

Food  Defictts  in  1970 

Also  see  hearings  before  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  S.  — .  the 
food-for-freedom  bill. 

The  world's  farmers.  In  the  years  Immedi- 
ately ahead,  can  be  expected  to  continue  im- 
proving their  food  output — but,  unfortu- 
nately, not  fast  enough  to  offset  the  rapid 
rise  In  population. 

As  a  result,  1970  will  dawn  upon  a  remain- 
ing nutritional  deficit  In  most  of  Africa  and 
Asia  and  a  big  portion  of  Latin  America,  ac- 
cording to  the  World  Food  Budget,  published 
at  Irregular  Intervals  by  the  Economic  Re- 
search Service. 

In  1969-61,  the  food  consumption  of  people 
in  these  areas — which  contain  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  population — averaged  900  calories 
below  the  level  of  the  other  one-third  of  the 
world  and  300  calories  below  the  minimum 
nutritional  standard  of  2,300  required  for 
normal  activity  and  health.  Dally  consump- 
tion of  protein  was  less  than  two-thirds  that 
of  diet-adequate  countrlee. 

Although  both  the  quality  and  per  capita 
Intake  of  food  Is  expected  to  Increase  by 
19'?0,  much  of  the  Improvement  will  need  to 
come  from  higher  Imports — largely  as  food 
aid.  Dally  calorie  Intake  Is  anticipated  at 
8  percent  above  the  1969-61  level  of  2,000. 
and  consumption  of  protein  Is  expected  to 
rise  by  10  percent. 

The  forecast  calorie  gap  between  the  nutri- 
tionally adequate  and  the  dlet-deflcit  na- 
tions m  1970  win  be  the  equivalent  of  54 
million  metric  tons  of  grain.  The  deficit  in 
animal  protein  will  equal  6V^  million  tons 
of  nonfat  dry  milk.  Over  3  million  tons  of 
soybeans  would  be  needed  to  meet  the  vege- 
table-protein deficit,  while  the  fat  deficit 
would  require  an  equal  amount  of  vegetable 
oils.  Countries  of  the  Par  East  account  for 
about  93  percent  of  this  gap,  with  62  percent 
In  Communist  Asia. 

The  cost  of  the  food  deficit  in  non-Com- 
munist, dlet-deflclent  countries  alone  is  esti- 
mated at  $2.5  billion — the  equivalent  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  grain,  one-fifth  of  the  milk  and 
soybeans,  and  one-third  of  the  vegetable  oils 
produced  annually  in  the  United  States. 

Exhibit  7 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  14,  19661 

Era  or  F^rosperitt  Looms  roR  Parkzes 
(By  Donald  Janson) 

Dm  Monres,  Iowa,  February  13. — An  era  of 
hard-won  prosperity  appears  to  l>e  dawning 
for  the  Nation's  farmers. 

The  technological  revolution  in  agrlcul- 
ttire,  underway  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has 
shaken  the  structure  of  farming  to  Its 
foundations  and  reshaped  it  as  a  modem 
Industry. 

Fading  from  the  countryside  are  the  small, 
general-purpose  farms  that  once  formed  self- 
sufficient  units  for  any  family  willing  to  sup- 
ply the  necessary  force  and  manpower. 
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Remaining  Is  the  new  family  farm,  a  larger, 
more  specialized  enterprise  demanding  great 
technical  and  managerial  skill  to  operate  and 
vastly  Increased  Investments  to  turn  a  profit. 

HOG  producer  optimistic 

It  was  the  new  family  farm  Severd  V. 
Johnson,  34-year-old  hog  producer  at  Agency, 
Iowa,  was  talking  about  this  week  when  he 
told  the  National  Farm  Institute  here,  "I 
don't  think  the  future  ever  looked  brighter." 

And  it  was  the  new  family  farm  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Freeman  was  talking 
about  2  weeks  ago  when  he  told  a  meeting  of 
cattlemen  In  Kansas  City: 

"The  farm  economy  Is  healthier  today  than 
at  any  time  for  more  than  a  decade  and  it 
will  continue  to  Improve.  Farmers  and 
ranchers  are  sharing  more  fully  In  the  Na- 
tion's prosperity  than  at  any  time  In  recent 
years." 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  glowing 
picture : 

The  Nation's  robust  general  economy  has 
meant  greater  consumer  spending  for  farm 
products. 

Dollar-sale  farm  exprnrts  have  moved  stead- 
ily upward.  Rising  prosperity  In  Europe  and 
Japan  promises  a  continuation  of  this  trend. 

Foreign  aid  exports  to  needy  countries  are 
Increasing. 

Government  acreage  controls  have  trimmed 
huge  grain  surpluses  to  manageable  reserves, 
eliminating  the  price-depressing  effects  of 
oversuppUes. 

The  affluence  accruing  to  agricultiu*  for 
all  these  reasons  Is  being  divided  among  a 
smaller  number  of  farmers. 

NOW    6.6    percent   OF    POPULATION 

The  farm  population,  17  percent  of  the 
national  total  two  decades  ago,  has  shrunk 
to  6.5  percent.  Last  year  this  meant  a  record 
Income  per  farm  of  $4,150,  nearly  40  percent 
higher  than  5  years  earlier. 

Per  capita  farm  Income  has  risen  35  per- 
cent in  the  5-year  period,  compared  with 
20  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  population. 

Last  year  net  Income  In  agrlcult\u-e,  the 
Nation's  largest  Industry,  was  $14  billion,  up 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  over  the  previous 
year. 

What  makes  all  this  shape  up  as  the  dawn 
of  a  brighter  era  for  farming,  long  a  laggard 
on  the  past,  are  prospects  for  continuing 
the  principal  trends. 

No  longer  is  the  emphasis  of  Government 
faim  programs  on  staving  off  extlnrtlon  for 
uneconomic  units.  Subsidiary  programs  now 
provide  loans  and  other  aid  for  easing  the 
adjustment  of  these  rural  families  to  non- 
farming  occupations. 

TECHNOLOGICAL  REVOLUTION 

For  the  surviving  farmers  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  predicts  a  half-blllion-dollar 
Increase  In  net  Income  this  year.  For  the 
next  4  years,  Mr.  Freeman  says,  net  Income 
should  average  $2  bUUon  more  each  year  than 
It  did  a  decade  earlier. 

The  technological  revolution  has  forced  a 
radical  change  In  the  whole  face  of  farming. 

It  has  replaced  men  with  machines  In 
field  and  barn. 

It  has  added  vastly  to  productivity  with 
costly  fertilizers,  herbicides,  pesticides,  and 
new  seed  varieties. 

The  mounting  capital  investment  required 
has  dictated  addition  of  productive  land  to 
the  old  farmstead.  "Expand  or  get  out"  has 
become  the  byword  down  on  the  farm,  and 
the  cost  of  staying  in  business  Is  precisely 
What  Is  eliminating  the  marginal  farmer. 

The  formula  for  staying  In  business  and 
qualifying  for  the  brighter  era  ahead  is  well 
Illustrated  on  the  farm  of  Severd  Johnson. 


CORN  TIZLD  RUXB 

The  dark-haired  lowan  added  to  his  prac- 
tical skills  by  taking  a  degree  In  agriculture 
at  Iowa  State  University. 

He  now  feeds  2,500  hogs  and  160  head  of 
cattle,  five  times  as  much  livestock  as  the 
farm  marketed  when  he  took  over  its  opera- 
tion from  his  father  8  years  ago. 

He  has  added  367  acres  of  rich  black  Iowa 
soil  for  a  total  of  500. 

Using  the  latest  equipment  and  techniques, 
he  has  increased  corn  yield  In  the  checker- 
board of  Johnson  fields  from  100  bushels  an 
acre  to  a  top  of  155  last  year. 

His  costs  of  production  have  edged  stead- 
ily upward  but  profits  have  outrun  them. 
"We  have  had  a  very  gratifying  Increase," 
the  young  farmer  said  In  an  Interview. 

How  striking  the  change  In  the  face  of 
farming  has  been  Is  seen  In  some  vital  statis- 
tics. 

The  average  value  per  farm  of  tractors  and 
other  assets  Is  from  $17,400  In  1960  to  $60,- 
000  last  year.  The  size  of  the  average  farm 
has  increased  from  183  acres  In  1939  to  nearly 
300  today,  despite  a  substantial  rise  In  the 
cost  of  acquiring  land.  And  a  good  combine 
now  sells  for  $16,000,  more  than  the  price  of 
many  an  entire  farm  26  years  ago. 

By  1980,  R.  B.  Tootell  told  the  Farm  In- 
stitute, the  typical  family  farm  that  Is  pay- 
ing Its  way  "will  have  a  total  capital  re- 
quirement ranging  from  $100,000  to  $250,000." 

Mr.  Tootell  Is  governor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  an  Independent  Government 
agency  that  lent  $7  billion  last  year  to  farm- 
ers striving  to  keep  pace  with  the  technologi- 
cal revolution. 

INSTITUTE  WEIGHS  FUTURX 

The  annual  Farm  Institute,  sponsored  by 
the  Des  Moines  Chamber  of  Commerce,  dis- 
cussed the  future  of  family  farming  under 
these  circumstances. 

Of  the  voices  raised  among  the  600  farm- 
ers, farm  economists,  farm  educators.  Gov- 
ernment farm  specialists  and  farm  equip- 
ment suppliers  present,  there  was  no  dissent 
from  the  view  that  the  emerging  agriculture 
Insures  stronger  family  farming  than  ever. 

Severd  Johnson's  spread  Is  one  of  the  mil- 
lion left  In  the  country  today  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  can  categorize  as 
"adequate." 

There  are  3.2  million  farmers,  but  only  a 
minion  gross  $10,000  or  more  In  sales  an- 
nually. 

About  2.6  million  farm  families  have  been 
forced  to  leave  agriculture  In  the  last  25 
years.  This  Is  100,000  annually,  300  every 
day.  The  number  of  farms  Is  down  50  per- 
cent since  1939  and  Is  continuing  to  decline 
3  percent  a  year.  Empty  houses  and  weed- 
grown  yards  dot  the  countryside. 

But  the  Department  of  Agriculture  notes 
that  96  percent  of  the  decline  has  been  In 
submarglnal  farms,  those  producing  less  than 
$2,500  worth  of  sales  annually. 

Those  that  remain  In  business  buy  up  the 
land  of  neighbors  who  retire  or  who  quit  to 
seek  Jobs  In  town. 

The  growth  In  the  size  of  farms  has  been 
moderate.  There  appears  to  be  no  basis  for 
speculation  that  food  production  of  the  fu- 
ture win  be  controlled  by  a  few  huge  farm 
corporations. 

Most  of  the  farms  in  the  $10,000-plus  cate- 
gory are  expanded  family  farms  like  Severd 
Johnson's.  Because  of  Improved  technology, 
he  can  handle  his  enlarged  operations  with 
Just  one  hired  man. 

Only  5  percent  of  the  Nation's  farms,  about 
320,000,  were  In  the  $10,000  category  In  1939. 
Now  30  percent  are  In  this  class.  These 
farms  account  for  80  i>ercent  of  al!  farm  mar- 
ketings. 


So  It  Is  the  million  or  so  successful  family 
farms  that  can  look  to  a  bright  future.  It  Is 
also  these  sizable  farms,  not  the  marginal 
operations,  that  have  been  moet  helped,  over 
past  periods  of  low  prices  and  fiuctuatlng 
demand,  by  Government  subsidy  programs. 

Some  economists  believe  the  time  Is  ap- 
proaching when  the  programs  can  be  phased 
out  and  farmers  can  attime  their  operations 
solely  to  the  demands  of  a  more  dependable 
marketplace. 

A   WORD  or  CAUTION 

While  the  vision  of  a  plateau  of  farm 
prosperity  was  prominent  in  the  speeches  at 
the  Farm  Institute  meeting,  a  word  of  cau- 
tion also  ran  through  them. 

Nothing  could  endanger  the  outlook  faster, 
some  speakers  said,  than  sudden  removal  of 
Federal  acreage  controls  and  unleashing  of 
the  full  productive  capacity  of  American 
agriculture. 

Farm  organizations,  suppliers  Interested  In 
more  business,  and  farm  State  politicians 
have  been  proposing  that  65  million  cropland 
acres  now  held  Idle  be  planted  to  stem  star- 
vation in  underdeveloped  countrlee. 

American  harvests  last  year  were  the  larg- 
est In  history  despite  crop  controls  and  could 
be  Increased  20  percent  In  2  years  by  re- 
moving acreage  restrictions. 

But  committing  all  this  capacity  all  aX 
once,  said  Louis  M.  Thompson,  associate  dean 
of  agriculture  at  Iowa  State,  "would  un- 
doubtedly depress  world  markets  to  tmcom- 
foptably  low  levels." 

The  greatest  help  to  both  the  American 
farm  economy  and  the  food  needs  of  the 
backward  coimtrles,  Mr.  Thompson  said, 
would  be  to  supply  American  know-how  to 
help  needy  nations  build  their  own  modem 
agriculture. 

Elrven  J.  Long,  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  explained  why. 

American  agriculture  needs  a  high  level 
of  dollar  exports  to  prosper  today,  he  said, 
and  the  level  of  farm  products  sold  abroad 
depends  upon  the  state  of  the  economy  of 
each  Importing  country. 

In  the  less-developed  countries,  he  said, 
the  economy  in  turn  depends  upon  the  prog- 
ress of  agriculture  there. 

"American  farm  prosperity  would  really 
go  Into  orbit  If  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries could  attain  the  level  of  development 
of  Canada  at  even  of  Japan,"  he  said. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  5,  1966) 
Thx  liAifs  Rush — Prices  or  Farms  Soar  as 
PRorrrs  Rise;  More  Bought  as  Invest- 
ments— Spreading  Suburbs  and  Roaos 
Also  Add  to  the  Increase;  Next:  Land 
Mutual  F^nd? — Plenty  of  Joy  in  Poca- 
hontas 

(By  James  P.  Gannon) 

The  land  boom  of  the  post-World  War  I 
era  Is  having  a  rerun. 

Some  examples:  An  Iowa  State  University 
study  shows  farmland  prices  In  Iowa  rose 
10  percent  In  1965,  the  biggest  Jump  since 
"the  speculative  land  boom  of  1920."  A 
Greenville,  Miss.,  realty  agent,  Henry  Crosby, 
fl-nires  the  oost  of  "second  grade"  land — 
us  tally  slow  to  Increase  In  price — climbed 
26  percent  In  the  past  year.  A  Delaware 
realty  man  says  farms  there  now  bring 
"easily  10  percent"  more  than  a  year  ago. 

"It's  a  seller's  market,"  says  Glenn  Buz- 
zard, manager  of  the  farm  mortgage  depart- 
ment for  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  In  MUwaukee.  In  Kansas  City,  R. 
V.  Langford,  president  of  United  Farm  AJgen- 
cy,  which  has  a  coast-to-coast  network  of 
375  agents  who  handled  7.500  sales  last  year, 
says,  "Demand  for  farmland  In  the  last  6 
months  has  been  the  strongest  we've  ever 
seen." 
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The  boom  Is  being  buttrBweJ  by  farmers 
and  city  dwellers  alike  For  farmers,  a  com- 
bination of  higher  profits  i  the  1965  total  hit 
a  13-year  highi  and  the  prospect  of  higher 
farm  exptjrts  under  the  administration's 
fc)Od-for-freedoni  program  Is  spurring  ex- 
pansion. Por  city  people,  sl^ns  of  inflation 
and  a  Jittery  stiKk  market  are  ad<llng  to 
land's  appeal  a«  an  investment. 

In  addition,  suburbs,  highways  and  In- 
diutrlal  pdrks  are  consuming  more  and  more 
cropland,   lifting  values  of  nearby  farms. 

As  prices  are  rising,  the  supply  of  farms 
Is  slipping  far  behind  demand.  "Parms  used 
to  sit  on  the  market  for  3  or  4  months, 
but  now  people  look  one  day  and  buy  the 
next,  '  says  real  estate  agent  Bert  C.  Han- 
.5on  In  little  Pocahontas  Iowa  population 
2.01 1 1  "It's  t(xi  easy  We're  operating  like 
the  car  dealers  right  .ifter  the  war — not  really 
selling.  Just  taking  orders," 

Kelly  Oattcn,  an  agent  In  Oakaloosa.  Iowa, 
complains,  -I've  been  In  this  business  38 
years  and  I've  got  the  fewest  farms  for  sale 
ever      I've  almost  out  of  listings   " 

rp,  rp,  UP 

Increasing  farm  prices  are  nothing  new.  of 
course — they  have  been  climbing  almost  un- 
interruptedly since  1940  But  the  size  of  the 
current  increase  Ls  what's  surprising.  In  the 
year  to  Marcl;  1,  1965,  prices  rr»se  6  3  percent, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Index:  a  year  earlier  the  rise  'xas  6  percent 
and  the  year  before  that  It  was  4  7  percent. 
.\  1965-66  rise  of  10  percent  or  so — as  talks 
with  dozens  of  farm  real  estate  men  Indi- 
cate--would  be  '.ine  of  the  highest  since  the 
20.7  percent  Increase  of  1920, 

Though  Agriculture  Departn.ent  figures 
for  the  latest  year  aren't  out  yet  Willlarr.  H. 
Scorteld,  head  of  farm  real  estate  reeearch 
for  the  agency,  says  the  gains  In  Midwestern 
land  values,  at  least,  were  '  substantially 
larger  than  In  recent  years." 

No  Sgures  are  kept,  but  It's  probable  tbat 
farm  Investment  by  nonfarmers  Is  at  or  near 
a  record  Mr  Hanson  in  Pocahontas  notes 
Increasing  demand  from  "businessmen 
who've  made  a  bundle  in  the  stock  market 
and  are  looking  for  a  safer  place  to  put  it." 

Curt  O,  Hall.  Jr  ,  an  Albany,  Ga,.  land  bro- 
ker says.  "Everywhere  \ou  read  about  Infla- 
tion" and  that's  causing  Increased  Interest  In 
land.  He  says  he  Is  looking  for  a  S175,000 
piece  of  land  for  an  Ohio  sti^ckbroker.  "He 
.said  he  thinks  land  Is  a  real  good  investment. 
which  Is  a  peculiar  twist  coming  from  him," 

Responding  to  increa.sed  Investor  Interest. 
one  company  is  considering  establishing  a 
"mutual  fund"  for  rural  land,  Doane  Agri- 
cultural Service,  Inc  ,  a  St,  Louis  farm  pub- 
lishing and  real  estate  concern.  Is  studying 
the  plan,  which  would  allow  investors  to 
buy  publicly  traded  shares  In  a  fund  that 
would  reinvest  its  money  In  rural  land. 

\    LA.N'D     FUND 

Such  a  plan,  says  a  D  .ane  official,  would 
permit  an  Investor  with  limited  funds  to 
share  In  ownership  o.'  landholdlngs  in  far- 
flung  regions  thiis  minimizing  rlalu  of  loss 
from  such  things  as  drought  and  local  de- 
pression Getting  'In  and  out"  of  the  fund 
would  be  easier  and  fa.ster  than  selling  land, 
he  says  Share  owners  also  might  be  per- 
mitted to  use  fund-held  lands  for  recreation 
and  vacations  Doane  officials  expect  to 
make  a  decision  on  the  fund  proposal  by 
this  fall 

Ii  many  cases  Investor  Interest  In  land 
concentrates  around  growing  urban  areas 
where  chances  of  quick  price  Jvunps  usually 
are  greatest  "Speculation  Is  very  Intense 
within  50  miles"  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
says  R  A,  Burghart,  Jr  .  a  realty  agent  there. 
Land  about  15  miles  from  downtown    which 


sold  for  $100  an  acre  5  years  ago,  now  brings 
up  to  $1,000  an  acre,  he  says. 

The  fanners  themselves  aren't  taking  a 
backseat  to  the  city  people  when  It  comes  to 
farm  buying,  however.  Armed  with  their 
high  profits,  they're  bidding  on  practically  all 
the  land  In  sight.  "The  big  thing  now  Is 
that  we're  clean  out  of  surpluses, "  says  an 
Iowa  real  estate  agent,  overstating  the  sltvia- 
tlon  somewhat.  "Farmers  think  this  world 
food  picture  might  mean  a  bonanza." 

Mr.  Scofleld  of  the  Agriculture  Department 
agrees  that  "talk  of  the  American  farmer 
feeding  the  world"  Is  a  new  psychological  fac- 
tor Influencing  land  values,  but  he  warns  this 
may  be  "dream  optimism."  "Whatever  their 
reasoning,  though,  there's  no  doubt  farmers 
are  putting  a  higher  value  on  land.  At  a  re- 
cent auction  near  Hutchinson,  Kans,.  for  In- 
stance, two  80-acre  farms  were  sold  to  farm- 
ers for  $18,000  and  $22,000 — 50  percent  above 
the  appraised  values. 

Some  brokers  say  the  rise  In  prices  may  be 
slowed  a  bit  by  the  recent  tightening  In 
mortgage  credit;  farm  mortgage  Interest  rates 
generally  Increased  to  6  percent  from  5% 
I>ercent  last  month.  But  other  brokers  doubt 
If  that  will  have  a  significant  effect. 


ExHiBrr  8 
(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  14,  1966] 

COMMODITIKS  :    MZAT  PRICES  EXPECTED  TO  KXSP 

RisiNO  K  Brr  fob  Sevxral  Months  as  Sitp- 
PLT  Stats  Tight 

Chicago. — Livestock  economists  here  In 
tne  Nation's  meat  capital  are  having  trouble 
with  their  price  charts.  Price  lines  keep 
nudging  higher,  threatening  to  disappear  off 
the  top  of  the  charts. 

The  question  now;  How  long  will  the  spiral 
continue?  Unfortunately  for  consumers, 
who  spend  a  fourth  of  their  food  dollars  on 
meat,  analysts  here  figure  livestock  and  meat 
prices  will  rise  slightly  during  the  next  few 
months  before  showing  any  significant  de- 
cline. 

Last  week's  quotes  from  the  Chicago  live- 
stock market  read  like  a  textbook  example 
of  runa-way  inflation; 

Hogs  sold  as  high  as  $30.25  a  hundred 
pounds,  up  61  percent  from  a  year  earlier  and 
the  highest  price  ever  for  February. 

Choice  steers  brought  $28.50  a  hundred 
pounds,  up  11  percent  from  a  year  earlier 
and  the  highest  for  the  month  In  4  years. 

Wooled  lambs  reach  $30  a  hundred  pounds, 
a  14-year  high,  about  20  percent  above  the 
year-earlier  price. 

What  these  figures  mean  for  constmiers  Is 
a  continuation  of  the  record-high  meat  costs 
of  1965.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics' 
Index  of  retail  meat  prices  hit  a  record  113.8 
percent  of  the  1957-69  average  In  December, 
up  from  the  year-earller  99.8  percent.  The 
Index  probably  continued  to  rise  In  January, 
the  Bureau  says,  though  the  figures  aren't 
yet  available. 

HOG    PRICES    MAT    SET   RECORD 

An  official  of  Rath  Packing  Co.,  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  says.  "Hog  prices  could  rise  to  record 
highs  this  spring,"  providing  current  pork- 
supply  prospects  materialize  and  pre-Easter 
demand  for  hams  Is  strong.  That  would 
mean  hog  prices  In  Chicago  topping  the  rec- 
ord of  $31.85  set  In  1948. 

For  beef,  the  outlook  Is  for  mostly  stable 
prices,  with  some  moderate  ups  and  downs. 
One  Iowa  farm  economist  figures  beef  prices 
may  ease  slightly  during  the  next  few  weeks 
but  bounce  back  above  current  levels  by  mid- 
summer. 

Lamb  prices  in  1966  will  average  above  1965 
levels,  according  to  Agriculture  Department 
forecasts,  with  most  of  the  Increase  coming 
In  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

The  Agriculture  Department  s&ld  U5. 
farms  had  51.2  million   pigs  on  January  1, 


do"wn  4  percent  from  a  year  earlier,  the 
smallest  number  since  1955.  Cattle  and 
calves  on  farms  when  the  year  started  num- 
bered 106.5  million,  down  from  107,1  million 
a  year  earlier.  The  drop  In  sheep  and  lamb 
population  continued,  officials  said;  at  26,4 
million,  the  population  was  the  lowest  In  this 
century  and  do"wn  from  26,5  million  a  year 
earlier. 

heat   BVPPLT    DECLINES 

Reflecting  a  decline  In  livestock  market- 
ings, production  of  pork  so  far  in  1966  is 
down  22  percent  from  a  year  earlier,  lamb 
and  mutton  output  is  off  18  percent,  and  veal 
production  is  down  9  percent.  Beef  produc- 
tion Is  up  2  percent,  but  beef  prices  remain 
strong  because  of  the  overall  meat-supply  de- 
cline. 

Livestock  raisers  are  holding  back  more 
ammals  from  the  market  to  expand  produc- 
tion, thus  accentuating  the  current  supply 
tightness  but  promising  future  greater  abun- 
dance, and  perhapw  lower  prices. 

"Hog  raisers  are  holding  back  a  more-than- 
normal  amount  of  their  gilts  (young  female 
pigs)  for  breeding,"  says  one  Chicago  packer. 
Farmers  are  hanging  on  to  more  sows.  loo.  to 
obtain  another  litter  or  two,  as  indicated  by 
the  3S-percent  decline  in  the  December  sow 
slaughter. 

An  Illinois  seller  of  feeder  pigs — young 
porkers  to  be  fattened  for  slaughter — com- 
ments. "I  could  sell  10  times  &s  many  as 
I  have"  at  about  double  the  year  ago  price. 
"The  demand  Is  tremendous,"  he  adds. 

Sheep  raisers  are  holding  breeding  lambs 
to  rebuild  their  reduced  herds,  packers  say. 
Packers  expect  the  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter 
to  drop  a  bit  this  year  from  1965,  and  so 
the  long  decline  in  the  sheep  population  la 
likely  to  be  reversed. 

NO  meat  bargains  seen 

The  prospect  of  larger  meat  supplies  later 
this  year  should  mean  slightly  lower  food 
bills  In  the  second  half  of  1966.  but  the 
meat  bargains  common  In  1963  and  1964 
aren't  likely  to  show  up  at  all  this  year. 

"Some  price  relief  for  pwrk  consumers  Is 
expected  In  the  last  half  of  the  year,"  says 
William  Lowman,  vice  president  In  charge 
of  meat  for  National  Tea  Co.,  a  big  Chicago- 
based  supermarket  chain.  This  year's 
"spring"  pig  crop — those  born  from  Decem- 
ber through  May  and  marketed  in  the  second 
half  of  1966 — is  expected  to  be  7  percent 
larger  than  the  year-earller  crop,  the  Agri- 
culture Department  reports. 

Pork  prices  probably  won't  start  declining 
until  around  June,  packers  agree,  but  by 
year- end  they  will  probably  be  25  percent 
or  more  below  the  current  high  level.  Lamb 
prices  also  are  expected  to  ease  In  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  year.  The  beef-price  out- 
look is  less  certain,  but  most  livestock  ana- 
lysts see  only  a  small  decline  during  the 
second  half  of  the  year. 

The  tight  meat  supplies  will  mean  a  slight 
reduction  in  the  number  of  steaks,  roasts 
and  chops  that  the  average  American  will 
eat  this  year.  The  Agriculture  Department 
forecasts  1966  red -meat  consumption  at 
about  165  p>ounds  per  i>erson,  down  nearly 
4  pounds  from  last  year. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  14.  1966 1 
Meat  prices  will  extend  their  1965  advances 
slightly  In  the  next  few  months  before  show- 
ing any  significant  decline,  according  to  live- 
stock economists  in  Chicago.  Hogs  sold  as 
high  as  $30.25  a  hundred  pounds  last  week, 
up  61  percent  from  a  year  earlier,  and  choice 
steer  prices  were  up  11  percent.  The  Btireau 
of  Labor  Statistics'  index  of  retail  meat 
prices  hit  a  record  113.3  percent  of  the  1957- 
59  average  In  December,  up  from  99.8  per- 
cent a  year  earlier,  and  the  Bureau  says  the 
Index  probably  continued  to  rise  in  January, 
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Consumer  Price  Index — U.S.  Index  of  retatt 

prices,  beef  and  veal 

[1957-59-1001 


Month 


January 

February 

March 

.iprll 

May 

June 

July 

.Vugust 

September — 

October 

Vovember — 
December.... 

Average 


1963 


109.3 
IO649 
107,1 
103.5 
103.3 
101.8 
1C2.9 
104.9 
105.1 
104.8 
104.6 
103.3 


105.0 


1964 


102.2 
102,2 
100.6 
100.5 
99.7 
99.0 
1M.4 
101.7 
105.1 
104.6 
103.3 
1019 


101.9 


1966 


103.1 
102.4 
102.6 
102.6 
103.9 
109.6 
110.9 
110.1 
109.8 
109.1 
108.3 
108.9 


106.8 


1966 


Of  price  per  unit,  not  on  the  basis  of  winter- 
time Increases  In  usage,  a  Bureau  spokesman 
said. 

Although  the  cost  of  some  clothing 
dropped,  the  higher  cost  of  cleaning  and 
washing  clothes  helped  push  the  apparel  In- 
dex up.  Shoes  were  4.9  percent  more  costly 
than  last  year. 
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Exhtbit  11 

[Prom  Foreign  Agriculture,  Apr.  11,  1966] 

""'  U.S.  Trade  Competitors  Intensipt  Promo- 
'.'..'..  TioN  IN  Three  Biggest  Agriculttiral  Im- 
PORT  Markets 

"...         l^S.  agriculttiral  attaches  stationed  In  the 

world's  biggest  food-importing  markets — the 

United  Kingdom,  West  Germany,  and  Japan — 

report  Increased  promotional  actl"vltles  by 
this  country's  top  competitors.  Most  of  th«n 
"  Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  ^P«°*  more  money,  expanded  market  develop- 
Stat^ics,  March  1966.  ment  programs,  and  launched  a  number  of 

new  campaigns. 

The  reports  highlighted  1965  activities  of 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  30,  1966]      Canada,  Australia.  New  Zealand.  Denmark. 

living  cost  Up  2.8  Percent  m  Pebrtjaey-     ^«   Netherlands    Israel,   South    Africa,   and 

^uiT,    Vegetables,    and    Meat    LE.^D    R«e     T^,^"^^,  ^  *i^.*^^  markets^    These  coun- 

Prices  Here  along  with  a  number  of  others,  invest 

millions  annually  to  open  and  develop  mar- 
(By  Richard  Corrlgan)  jj^^g  j^j.  j^esh  and  processed  foods,  feed,  and 

The  cost  of  ll'vlng  In  Metropolitan  Wash-  agricultural  raw  materials.  Increasing  jjop- 
Ington  was  2.8  percent  higher  last  month  ulatlons,  growing  economies,  and  improved 
than  in  February  1965,  the  Government  re-  diets  have  upped  requirements  In  recent 
ported  yesterday.  years  substantially  past  the  ability  of  domes- 

In  its  quarterly  index  of  Washington  prices,      tic    producers    to    meet    the    demand.     The 
the  Btireau  of  Labor  Statistics  said  that  the      United  Kingdom,  West  Germany,  and  Japan 
cost  of  living  had  gone  up  1.3  percent  here     together  spend  $12  billion  a  year  on  Imported 
since  November,  or  about  half  again  as  fast     farm  products, 
as  nationally. 

Pood  prices  led  the  way.  Food  cost  6.7 
percent  more  than  In  February  of  last  year, 
3.6  percent  more  than  last  November,  and 
2.4  percent  more  than  in  January. 

Meat,  poultry,  and  fish  prices  were  18.7 
percent  above  last  year's  levels.  And  fruit 
and  vegetable  prices  Increased  nearly  11  per- 
cent Just  from  January  to  February  of  this 
year. 

Almost  everything  else  In  the  Index  was 
up  too.  compared  with  the  figures  for  Feb- 
ruary of  1965.  Housing  was  up  2.3  percent; 
clothing  2.5  percent  and  medical  care,  4.1 
percent. 

The  only  decrease  was  In  private  transpor- 
tation, which  fell  by  an  unnotlceable  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent. 

Based  on  1957-69  prices,  Washington's  In- 
dex now  stands  at  111.9.  That  means  that 
what  $10  would  buy  then  cost  $11.19  now. 

The  figures  are  arrived  at  by  Bureau  offi- 
cials who  price  and  shop  around  town.  They 
spend  according  to  the  spending  habits  of 
wage-earners  and  low-salaried  white-collar 
workers.  Pood  Is  allotted  one-quarter  of  the 
budget. 

Pood  is  the  only  item  that  the  Bureau 
tracks  monthly  for  Its  index  of  prices  here. 
The  winter  storms,  which  slowed  down  dis- 
tribution and  damaged  crops  across  the  Na- 
tion, were  blamed  for  the  January-to-Pebru- 
ary  increases  In  such  produce  as  cabbage, 
lettuce,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  green  peppers, 
oranges,  apples,  and  bananas. 

Most  cuts  of  beef  and  pork  also  were  more 
expensive,  as  were  eggs,  cheese,  and  other 
meat  and  dairy  items.  Prying  chickens  cost 
20  percent  more  In  February  than  In  Janu- 
ary, And  dinner  in  a  restaurant  cost  4  per- 
cent more  than  a  year  ago. 

The  rise  in  medical  expenses  was  blamed 
on  higher  hospital  room  rates  and  profes- 
sional medical  and  dental  fees. 

Hotislng  costs  increased  mainly  because 
of  higher  prices  for  heating  fuels  and  an 
•dvance  in  mortgage  Interest  rates,  the  Bu- 
reau said.  It  costs  4.4  percent  more  to  own 
»  home  this  February  than  last  February, 
wd  15  percent  more  to  rent. 

Oas  and  electricity  costs  were  up  7.7  per- 
cent from  last  November  the  Bureau  said. 
And  these  costs  were  computed  on  the  basis 


THE    CNITEO    KINGDOM 

Foreign  promotion  activities  in  the  United 
Kingdom  last  year,  reports  Robert  A.  Ander- 
son, U.S.  ag^cultural  attach^  tn  London, 
show  bigger  Investments  and  broader  pro- 
grams from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Den- 
mark, the  Netherlands,  and  Spain.  Only 
South  Africa  and  Israel  cut  expenses. 

Permanent  trade  centers  and  exhibitions, 
In-store  promotions,  and  advertising  remain 
the  chief  promotional  tools  for  U.S.  competi- 
tors in  the  United  Kingdom.  Norway  opened 
a  food  center  last  year,  and  Denmark — with 
a  food  center  In  London  for  many  years — 
opened  one  in  Manchester. 

Australia  puts  more  tiian  half  Its  yearly 
promotion  funds  Into  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  In  1965  carried  on  its  biggest  campaign 
yet.  Pood  trade  magazines  revealed  last 
spring  that  Australia  would  spend  more  than 
$2.8  million  promoting  its  canned  fruits  In 
Britain  during  1965.  The  Australian  High 
Commissioner  commented:  "Nothing  on  this 
scale  has  ever  been  done  In  the  United  King- 
dom canned  fruit  market." 

Through  the  summer  and  fall  posters  were 
displayed  at  more  than  500  sites  throughout 
Britain,  reaching  every  community  "with  a 
papulation  of  more  than  100.000.  Trade 
press  reports  this  i>ast  fall  said  30,000  retail 
stores  In  Greet  Britain  had  participated  In 
Australian  promotions  between  July  and  De- 
cember— 12,000  during  one  2-week  period  In 
October  alone. 

Most  Intensive  New  Zealand  campaigns 
were  for  butter  and  cheese.  Throughout  the 
year  a  wide  range  of  point-of-sale  material 
was  distributed  to  United  EUngdom  coopera- 
tive societies,  buying  groups,  and  large  food 
retailers. 

Denmark  concentrated  promotion  on  dairy 
and  pork  products,  with  its  "Danish  Bacon 
Mystery  Shopp)er"  campaign  a  feattire.  The 
mystery  shopper  visited  the  30,000  United 
Kingdom  stores  which  participated,  award- 
ing a  basket  of  Danish  products  to  consumers 
Inquiring  about  Danish  bacon, 

Israel  campaigned  chiefly  fen-  Jaffa  grape- 
fruit and  Spekln  for  oranges. 

"WEST  QBMIAKT 

In  West  Germany,  Assistant  Agricultural 
Attach^    Alexander    Bemltz    reports    that 


nearly  all  foreign  competitors  Increased  In- 
vestments last  year  but  made  no  dramatic 
changes  in  programs.  Most  noteworthy  were 
West  Germany's  new  programs  to  promote 
Its  own  products,  with  new  emphasis  on  the 
slogan  "Prom  German  soil — fresh  to  the 
table." 

The  German  poultry  Industry  launched  a 
major  $200,000  promotion  campaign  aimed  at 
the  domestic  market,  following  upon  the 
heels  of  strong  efforts  to  improve  quality. 

In  the  planning  stage  Is  a  market  promo- 
tion association  to  provide  the  West  German 
food  Industry  with  a  central  and  coordinated 
approach  to  domestic  market  promotion. 
The  organization  "will  be  responsible  for  the 
distribution  and  development  of  quality 
product  labels,  and  operate  along  with  orga- 
nizations already  promoting  milk,  eggs,  and 
animal  fat  foods. 

It  is  being  organized  under  the  Joint  spon- 
sorship of  a  number  of  German  trade  groups. 
The  German  Government  Is  contributing 
$1.25  million. 

Italy,  US.  competitor  for  rice  In  Germany, 
sponsored  a  trip  for  German  agricultural 
Journalists  to  Inspect  Italy's  rice  industry. 

Neighbor  countries,  the  Netherlands,  Den- 
mark, and  Prance,  together  spent  more  than 
$4  million  In  West  Germany  last  year,  main- 
taining media  advertising  at  about  the  same 
level  as  1964.  The  Netherlands  Increased  its 
1964  funds  by  $30,000  and  Denmark  by 
$11,000  In  {XJtiltry  promotion  alone. 

Plans  for  1966  Include  stepped -up  pro- 
grams by  both  Poland  and  Ireland.  A 
$900,000  investment  by  Poland  for  promotion 
activities  in  West  Germany — $600,000  more 
than  In  1965 — will  permit  a  more  diversified 
program  to  Include  all  Polish  food  exports  In- 
stead of  exclusively  geese,  as  in  the  past. 

Ireland  will  carry  out  a  number  of  Joint 
promotional  campaigns  In  conjunction  with 
German  retail  sales  outlets.  The  Irish  Trade 
Center  and  participating  German  firms  will 
share  public  relations  and  advertising  costs. 

JAPAN 

In  Japan,  third  biggest  world  food  Im- 
porter, promotional  efforts  Increased  appre- 
ciably In  the  past  year,  according  to  James 
C.  Fink,  assistant  U.S.  agricultural  attach*. 
This  was  particularly  true  for  two  imptortant 
promotional  techniques;  visits  by  top  oa- 
clals,  both  to  and  from  Japan,  and  trade 
shows  and  exhibitions. 

Most  prominent  of  the  visitors  to  Japan 
was  Prime  Minister  Keith  J,  Holyoake  of  New 
Zealand,  with  only  slightly  less  high-ranking 
officials  from  Australia,  Canada,  Argentina, 
and  Denmark.  Japanese  tesmis  went  to  Den- 
mark, Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Canada. 

Big  trade  fair  events  in  1965  were  the 
Tokyo  International  Trade  Fair  and  Japan's 
first  International  Livestock  Show.  The 
Trade  Pair,  which  alternates  between  Tokyo 
and  Osaka,  has  been  an  annual  event  for 
more  than  10  years  and  remains  the  out- 
standing activity  of  Its  type  In  Japan. 

The  4-week  livestock  show  was  held  near 
Tokyo,  with  breeding  stock  of  cattle,  hogs, 
and  sheep  Imported  from  several  foreign 
countries  shown  and  subsequently  sold. 

A  large-scale  British  exhibit  last  faji-dn- 
cluded  a  model  British  food  store  at  whfth 
visiter's  purchased  Brltlsb-type  foods,  bever- 
ages, and  tobacco. 

Two  foreign  airlines  sponsored  restaurants 
featuring  their  national  foods.  Early  last 
year  Swiss  Airlines  offered  typical  Swiss 
meals  In  a  chalet  atmosphere  in  Tokyo's  Im- 
perial Hotel,  The  project  proved  so  popular 
that  a  Swiss  restaurant  was  established  In 
Tokyo,  Scandinavian  Airlines  Is  now  using 
the  same  hotel  to  offer  smorgasbord  In 
Scandinavian   surroundings. 

New  Zealand  Invested  $286,000  to  promote 
its  products  In  Japan  last  year — chiefly  for 
wool,  meat,  and  dairy  products. 

In  a  concentrated  effort  to  popularize  mut- 
ton and  lamb  as  table  meats  In  Japan,  the 
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New  Zeahmd  Mea'  Board  donated  120  lamb 
carcasses  to  a  natif  nwtde  orgar.lzatlon  of 
1,20>;  young  meat  wluiieaaiers  and  retailer! 
for  derr-.  ■nstratlng   ar.d   sampling 

Denmark's  promotions  In  Japan  were 
'.!m!:ed  mostly  to  poultry.  Among  hlglillgbts 
..1^".  vcar  -A-as  the  sa-niem^ier  t.-e.4m  visit  of 
Japanese  p».)u!try  Industry  representative*  to 
Denmark  at  their  own  expense  The  Demlsh 
Ennbnssy  held  nn  exhibit-type  reception  for 
representatives  from  Importing  firms,  whole- 
salers,  and   the   press 

Prance's  promotions  were  chiefly  for  wines, 
rh»pses,  and  gourmet  foods.  Last  year 
Prance  participated  in  the  annual  cheese  ex- 
hibits, the  Tokyo  Internationa!  Trade  Pair, 
and  the  World  Pood  Show.  Prance  reportedly 
wU:  .pen  u  trade  center  this  month  In  Tokyo; 
8  to  10  shows  win   be  staged  a  year. 

Australia  spent  about  S230  000  In  Japan 
iMt  year  to  promote  food  products.  The 
country's  pavilion  at  the  1965  Tokyo  Inter- 
national Trade  Pair — reportedly  buUt  for 
$120,000 — displayed  frozen  meat,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, dried  fruit,  and  other  food  Items. 

South  Africa  participated  In  the  same  fair 
last  year  for  the  Srst  time  with  a  $15,000 
exhibit  of  foodstuffs  and  oilseeds.  An 
elaborate  South  African  display  la  planned 
for  the  1966  fair  at  Osalca,  and  South  Afrtcan 
businessmen  have  been  advised  to  contact 
their  Japanese  customers  in  preparation  for 
the  exhibit. 

(Prom  Foreign  Agriculture,  Apr    18.  1966] 
Top  AoEicui-TtmAL  Exporters  Stip  Up  Promo- 
tion   roR    196*3 

U.S.  agricultural  attaches  report  major  U.S. 
farm  c<">m»pet!tors  still  concentrating  heavily 
on  Western  Europe,  but  Increasing  efTorts  to 
build  new  niarket-s. 

Major  U3  competitors  are  stepping  up 
promotion  In  world  markiets  In  1966,  accord- 
ing to  U.S  agricultural  attaches.  Western 
Europe  will  continue  to  be  the  principal 
target,  but  new  markets  in  Ni-'rth  America 
and  Asia  will  draw  Increiislng  I'.re. 

Together  New  Zeal.and  Denmark.  Australia, 
Prance,  Canada.  Netherlands,  and  South 
Africa  will  spend  ab'iut  t60  million  to  boost 
.sales  of  such  products  as  meet,  grain,  frulta, 
v(»(5etablt^    dairy  pr:jducts,  and  wool. 

NEW     ZEAi-AfTD 

New  Zealand's  primary  concern  this  year, 
according  to  US  Agricultural  Attach^  W. 
Gordon  Lovelesd  Is  finding  new  markets  for 
lamb  and  mutton  the  United  Kingdom  can- 
not absorb  Strong  eff  >rta  have  already 
placed  more  meat  in  continental,  American, 
and  East  .\slan  outlets 

New  Zeal.mds  dairy  producers  alao  face 
problems  in  the  big  British  market  as  the 
United  Kingdom  l^ecomea  increasingly  more 
self-sufficient  in  dairy  products  and  reduces 
Its  dairy  import  qiiotas. 

Tins  year  New  Zealand  will  promote  Its 
prcjduct«  at  trade  fairs  and  food  shows  In 
Rome.  Stockh  /im,  Paris  and  the  first  Asian 
fair  in  Bangkok. 

With  good  prasi>ects  for  sales  this  year, 
w(X5l  promotion  will  continue  strong  under 
the  Wixj'.mark  "ampalgn  bepun  in  1965.  The 
New  Zealand  Wo<-l  Board  contributed  tSJQ 
m.Hllon  for  prom  tlon  to  the  International 
W'xii  Secretari.i."  i.ist  year  and  Is  expected  to 
maintain  the  same  level  of  support  for  1966. 
rW8  handie.i  nearly  al!  of  New  Zealand's  do- 
mestic and  f.. 'reign  promotion  through  the 
lx)&rd  In  19  oftlces  around  the  world. 

DENM.4RK 

Denmark  is  investing  $107  million  this 
year — only  slightly  more  than  in  1865 — to 
promote  its  products  in  foreign  markets, 
chiefly  pork  and  dairy  foods  ,S<:ime  market 
development  funds  will  go  for  research,  which 
is  now  concentrated  on  new  transportation 
meth'jds  for  bacon  and  butter. 


In  recent  years,  reports  U.S.  Agricultural 
Attach*  Arthur  M.  RoUefson,  Denmark  has 
been  shifting  Its  promotion  emphasis  away 
from  Germany  and  otbn-  KEC  members  for 
a  bigger  push  in  EFTA  countries  and  several 
overseas  markets.  The  growing  Swiss  market 
will  continue  to  get  Intensive  promotion,  but 
the  United  Kingdom — still  Denmark's  beet 
cvistomer — will  come  in  for  heaviest  cam- 
paigns. 

Promotion  Is  largely  handled  by  Denmark's 
Market  Promotion  Bureau  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Market  Board  through  commodity  ex- 
port boards.  Government  and  commodity 
grroups  share  financing — $10  million  this 
year. 

AUVTKAtlA 

Australia  still  puts  more  than  half  its  pro- 
motion funds  Into  cultivation  of  its  tradi- 
tional market  the  United  Kingdom,  but  Is 
now  stepping  up  efforts  to  Increase  Its  share 
of  markets  In  Japan,  southeast  Asia  (par- 
ticularly Malaysia).  Canada,  the  United 
States,  Germany,  Scandinavia,  Italy,  and 
South  America. 

Commodities  expected  to  come  In  for 
major  attention,  says  U.S.  Agrlcultiu-al  At- 
tach*  William  L.  Rodman,  are  meat,  wool, 
dairy  foods,  and  ■wine. 

Australia's  market  development  Is  financed 
and  managed  Jointly  by  the  government  and 
the  marketing  boards.  Most  products  are 
promoted  under  the  theme:  "Buy  Australian 
Svmshlne  Pooda."  The  program  alms  at  area 
saturation  at  the  retail  level,  with  as  many 
stores  as  possible  In  a  given  area  at  a  given 
time  advertising  Australian  products,  each 
campaign  featuring  a  seasonal  food  item. 

Australia's  campaign  for  spring  lamb  will 
continue  through  television,  radio,  and  press 
advertising,  and  promotion  for  canned  fruit 
chiefly  through  national  women's  magazines, 
selected  area  advertising,  and  Ln-store  cam- 
paigns. Australia's  Dairy  Produce  Board  Is 
now  actively  marketing  Its  butter  through 
United  Kingdom  retailers  under  the  label 
"Kangaroo  Brand."  Previously,  the  board 
shipped  butter  In  bulk  to  United  Kingdom 
Importers  who  packaged  it  and  sold  it  under 
their  own  labels. 

Australia's  trade  fair  schedule  for  1966 
calls  for  participation  In  the  Australian 
Trade  Display  in  Rotterdam,  the  Indian 
Leather  Pair  in  Madras,  the  Auckland  Easter 
Show.  Milan  Trade  Display,  and  the  Osaka 
International  Trade  Pair. 

nuNCx 

Prance's  most  heavily  promoted  farm  prod- 
ucts this  year  will  be  meat,  dairy  products, 
vegetables,  and  wine,  according  to  Assistant 
U.S.  Agricultural  Attach*  Gerald  W.  Shelden. 

Prench  agricultural  products  are  promoted 
in  foreign  and  domestic  markets  almost  en- 
tirely by  SOPEXA  (Socl6t*  pour  I'Expanslon 
des  Ventes  des  Prodults  Agrlcoles  et  Allmen- 
talresl.  SOPEXA  is  a  central  promotion  or- 
ganization which  coordinates  and  asslEts 
Indxistry  and  producer  groups  to  participate 
In  foreign  trade  fairs,  food  fairs,  and  ln-store 
promotions. 

Funds  used  by  SOPEXA  are  derived  from 
taxes  levied  on  agricultural  producers  and 
processors  and  made  available  by  PORMA 
(Ponds  d'Orlentatlon  et  de  R^gularlsatlon 
des  Marches  Agrlcoles;  see  Foreign  Agrlc\il- 
ture,  March  1.  1966). 

This  year  FORMA  has  allotted  $900,000  to 
back  food  promotion  which  may  be  Increased 
by  producer  organizations  which  want  Indi- 
vidual   products   more   heavily   promoted. 

Some  conunodltlee  are  promoted  through 
their  own  organization  Instead  of  PORMA. 

CAM  ASA 

U.S.  Agricultural  Attach*  R.  H.  Roberts 
reports  that  Canada's  1966  promotional  ac- 
tivities Include  a  full  schedule  of  trade 
visits — a  highly  popular  promotion  method 
with  Canadians — and  several  uade  lairs. 


More  than  $1  million  In  promotion  funds 
win  finance  the  1966  programs,  most  of  it 
from  Canada's  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  and  semlgovernmental  trade 
organizations. 

Tentatively,  $60,000  has  been  allocated  by 
the  Trade  and  Commerce  Branch  for  missions 
to  the  Far  Elast  on  seeds  and  grains,  to 
Europe  on  seeds,  and  possibly  two  missions 
to  Latin  America  for  commodities  as  yet  un- 
specified. Some  $20,000  win  be  spent  on  In- 
coming trade  visits  from  Europe  and  Latin 
America  on  livestock,  seeds,  and  seed 
potatoes. 

The  Saskatchewan  wheat  pool  sent  two 
delegates  to  India  from  February  17  to  March 
6  and  Canadian  Wheat  Board  members  are 
scheduled  to  visit  Japan  and  southeast  Asia. 

Ontario  Is  one  of  Canada's  more  active 
Provinces  promoting  for  foreign  markets. 
The  Province  is  sending  a  food  group  to  the 
United  Kingdom  this  year  and  win  exhibit  In 
Glasgow,  Manchester,  and  London. 

Another  $434,000  In  Government  funds  will 
help  send  technical  assistance  to  less  devel- 
oped countries  which  buy  Dutch  breeding 
cattle  and  poultry,  seeds,  hatching  eggs,  and 
certain  other  products.  In  the  belief  that 
effective  utilization  Infiuences  future  sales, 
the  Dutch  Government  considers  the  pro- 
gram basically  market  development  and 
covers  from  50  to  75  percent  of  the  cost. 

SOirrH    AFRICA 

South  Africa  may  be  expected  to  substan- 
tially broaden  its  overseas  promotion  for 
mohair  In  1966  and  slightly  Increase  funds 
backing  fresh  citrus  fruits,  according  to  Ed- 
ward J.   Bell,  U.S.   agricultural  attach*. 

South  African  products  will  be  shown  at 
a  niunber  of  trade  lairs  this  year.  Including 
ones  In  Australia,  Japan,  the  Netherlands, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

THX    NSTHERUkNDS 

In  1966  the  Netherlands — whose  agricul- 
tural promotion  budget  Increased  18  percent 
from  last  year's  $4.08  million — will  put  a 
bigger  emphasis  on  dairy  products  and 
poultry,  while  expenditures  for  ornamental 
products,  potatoes,  grains,  seeds,  and  pulses 
will  be.  about  the  same.  Only  promotion 
of  eggs  has  been  cut  back  because  of  the 
current  short  supply,  according  to  Louis  M. 
Smith.  U.S.  agricultural  attach*  at  The 
Hague. 

Dutch  market  development  Is  financed  al- 
most entirely  by  product  boards  of  the  vari- 
ous commodities — $4.2  million  this  year— 
and  by  Government  and  private  funds. 

About  70  percent  of  the  $196,000  avanable 
from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  this  year 
will  go  for  exhibitions,  25  percent  for  pub- 
licity and  5  percent  for  trade  missions. 


NOTICE  RELATING  TO  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  RULES  OP  CIVIL  PRO- 
CEDURE FOR  U.S.  COURTS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  & 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements In  Judicial  Machinery  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  for  the 
U.S.  District  Courts  which  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  February  28,  1966,  have  been 
referred  for  review  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery. 
Any  person  who  wishes  to  comment  upon 
these  proposed  amendments  should  com- 
municate his  views  as  soon  aa  possible  to 
the  subcommittee  at  room  6306,  New 
Senate  OfBce  Building. 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE 
PARTICIPATION  SALES  ACT  OP 
1966 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  will  continue  hear- 
ings on  the  Participation  Sales  Act  of 
1966.  Hearings  were  held  on  this  pro- 
posal on  Tuesday,  April  26,  relating  to  the 
President's  message.  Today  a  bill  has 
been  introduced  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Maine,  S.  3283,  and  the  committee 
will  now  consider  this  bill. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  at 
room  5302,  New  Senate  OflQce  Building. 
Persons  who  wish  to  testify  should  no- 
tify Matthew  Hale,  chief  of  staff,  room 
5300,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  tele- 
phone number,  225-3921. 

The  hearings  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee, at  which  a  long  list  of  distin- 
guished witnesses,  many  of  them  from 
out  of  town,  were  scheduled  to  appear, 
and  which  could  not  therefore  have  been 
cancelled  without  unreasonable  incon- 
venience, will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  as  sched- 
uled, but  It  has  been  moved  to  room  6226, 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Almerlc  L.  Christian,  of  the  Virgin  IslEUids, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney,  for  the  Virgin  Islands, 
term  of  4  years  (reappointment) ;  and 

Antonio  C.  Baza,  of  Guam,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal, district  of  GuEizn,  term  of  4  years  (re- 
appointment). 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  per- 
sons interested  in  these  nominations  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Monday,  May  2,  1966,  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomi- 
nations, with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  Intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearings  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NO-nCE  OF  RECEIPT  OP  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EION  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nomination 
of  James  M.  Nabrit.  Jr.,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  the  Deputy  Represen- 
tative of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  United  Nations  with  the  rank  and 
status  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary,  and  Deputy  Representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  of  America  In 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
Mons,  vice  Charles  W.  Yost. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
tms  pending  nomination  may  not  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  days 
M  Its  receipt  In  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  pstssed  a  bill  cH.R.  14596)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED   JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  liis  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  joint  resolutions,  and 
they  were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.J.  Res.  18.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  week  beginning  AprU 
23.  1967,  as  "Youth  Temperance  Education 
Week";  and 

S J.  Res.  130.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  of  May  8 
to  May  14,  1966.  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week." 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  biU  (H.R.  14596)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  April  27,  1966,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  joint  reso- 
lutions : 

SJ.  Res.  18.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  week  beginning  April 
23,  1967,  as  "Youth  Temperance  Education 
Week";  and 

S.J.  Ree.  130.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  week  of  May  8  to  May 
14.  1966,  as  "National  School  Safety  Patrol 
Week." 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

Statement  by  him  regarding  donation  of 
blood  by  students  of  Concordia  Senior  Col- 
lege, of  Port  Wayne,  Ind. 


USE  OP  THE  PROCEEDS  OP  FUND- 
RAISING  Afl'lVi'llES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  Etliics  Committee 
is  currently  in  the  process  of  examining 
certain  questions  which  have  arisen  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  campaign  funds 
have  been  handled  by  a  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

I  have  every  confidence  in  the  integ- 
rity and  the  ability  of  this  committee  to 


do  its  Job  and  render  an  objective  report 
to  the  Senate.  This  must  be  done  be- 
cause until  these  questions  are  answered 
they  represent  a  reflection  on  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  clear  up  some 
confusion  which  has  arisen  in  the  past 
few  days  concerning  the  tax  status  of 
political  funds  when  all  or  any  part 
thereof  are  diverted  to  the  personal  use 
of  the  public  official. 

This  confusion  has  arisen  primsuily  as 
the  result  of  a  statement  released  by  the 
associates  of  the  Member  affected  where- 
in they  admitted  the  diversion  of  $100,000 
of  these  campaign  funds  to  the  personal 
use  of  the  Senator  but  claimed  that  in- 
stead of  being  classified  as  diverted  cam- 
paign funds  they  really  should  be  treated 
as  nontaxable  gifts.  They  gave  the  im- 
pression that  this  argument  was'  bcised  on 
an  opinion  they  had  obtained  from  the 
Treasury  Department. 

To  confuse  this  picture  further,  of- 
ficials of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
have  in  the  p>ast  couple  of  weeks  been 
quietly  approaching  some  Members  of 
the  Senate  suggesting  that  perhaps  the 
present  law  may  be  fuzzy  on  this  point 
and  that  some  clarifying  legislation  may 
be  necessary. 

In  fact,  a  press  release  prepared  by  the 
Treasury  Department  for  release  under 
date  of  April  20.  1966,  only  added  to  this 
confusion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
Treasury  Etepartment  press  release  of 
April  20  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

INTTRNAL   RKVJENine   SEKVICK   PUBLIC   InTORMA- 

TiON  Pact  Sheet,  APKtt  20,  1966 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  received 
Inquiries  on  the  tax  status  of  funds  received 
by  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  from  fundralslng 
affairs. 

IKS  is  prohibited  by  law  from  discussing 
the  tax  affairs  of  any  particular  Individual. 

If  a  fundralslng  activity — such  as  a  testi- 
monial dinner — Is  held  to  honor  an  individual 
and  to  provide  a  gift  out  of  respect,  in  appre- 
ciation of  public  service,  or  similar  non- 
political  motives,  and  the  donors  Intend  the 
money  as  such  a  gift  the  funds  are  not  tax- 
able to  the  recipient. 

The  factual  clrcimistances  In  any  given 
transaction  will  affect  lt«  tax  stattu. 

The  Supreme  Court  In  Comrniasioner  v. 
Duberstein  (363  U.S.  278)  ha«  Indicated  that 
"what  controls  Is  the  Intention  with  which 
payment,  however  voluntary,  has  been  made," 
If  the  transfer  proceeds  from  a  "detached 
and  dlstlntereeted  generosity,"  "out  of  affec- 
tion, respect,  admiration,  charity  or  like  Im- 
ptUses,"  It  Is  a  gift  according  to  law. 

One  of  the  few  court  cases  on  the  point 
of  testimonial  dinners  was  that  of  union  lead- 
er. Max  Kralsteln.  decided  by  the  U.S.  Tax 
Court  In  September  1962  (38  TC  810).  The 
court  said,  in  effect,  because  of  diversity  of 
Interests  of  persons  attending  the  fundrals- 
lng affair.  It  was  neceosary  to  allocate  the 
funds  received  according  to  the  Intent  of  the 
gtvers;  some  of  the  proceeds  being  gifts  and 
some  not. 

When  property  or  services — such  aa  house- 
hold furnishings,  um  of  an  automobile  and 
similar  Items  are  made  available  to  an  In- 
dividual— whether    their    value    constltutet 
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taxable  Income  to  the  recipient  1«  a  question 
that  also  lurns  on  the  Inten*.  of  the  giver. 
I',  has  long  beer,  a  position  of  the  Revenue 
Service  that  poUtira:  contrlbutlona  are  not 
taxable  income  to  the  recipient  when  they 
are  held  or  jsed  for  present  or  futiu'e  ex- 
penses of  political  campaigns.  However, 
when  a  political  candidate  or  officeholder  di- 
verts campaign  contributions  to  his  personal 
use,  these  funds  constitute  taxable  Income  to 
him.  This  poeiiion  is  set  forth  In  Revenue 
Ruling   5+-80    CB     1954-1.   page   11. 

Mr  WILLXA.MS  of  Delaware.  In  my 
opinion,  however,  these  lactics  are  part 
of  a  deliberate  plan  to  create  confusion 
as  to  the  eflectlveness  of  existing  law 
In  the  hope  that  they  can  get  Congress 
to  accept  the  premise  that  a  loophole  does 
exist  and  then  proceed  to  rewrite  legis- 
lation dealing  with  campaign  contribu- 
tions. 

Do  not  overlook  this  lmp*)rtant  point. 
Once  Congress  rewrites  the  law  all  past 
tra.a.sactlons  are  in  effect  IcRalized  since 
our  enactment  of  new  legislation  would 
be  interpreted  as  the  opinion  of  Congress 
that  a  loophole  does  exist  in  the  present 
law  and  that  present  law  doe^  not  im- 
pose a  tax  on  these  diverted  funds.  This 
would  be  a  neat  trick  to  excuse  past  viola- 
tions if  they  could  get  Cor-gre-ss  and  the 
public  to  accept  it. 

I  flatly  refuse  to  be  a  part  of  any  such 
backstage  plan.  There  is  no  doubt  In 
my  mind  but  that  the  present  law  is 
perfectly  clear  and  that  all  we  need  is 
the  will  to  enforce  it. 

I  shall  request  to  have  printed  in  the 
RicoRD  today  excerpts  from  the  law 
along  with  diflerent  Treasury  IX'part- 
ment  rulings  confirming   this  point. 

I  shall  also  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  correspondence  to  show  that  the 
money  solicited  for  the  fund-raising  din- 
ners in  question  were  actually  collected 
as  campaign  contributions.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  is  well  aware  of  this 
point 

Any  effort  to  claim  that  campaign 
funds  diverted  to  the  pers<:)nal  u.se  of  a 
public  ofUcial  are  not  taxable  is  a  farce — 
In  fact  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  even  If 
the  Member  does  pay  tax  on  these  di- 
verted funds  it  is  still  improper. 

To  settle  the  point  as  to  the  existing 
law  regarding  the  tax  status  of  these  po- 
litical funds  when  diverted  to  the  per- 
.sorial  use  of  the  public  official  or  candi- 
date I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Federal  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  as  appearing  in  title  2  of  the 
United  States  Code,  paragraph.^;  241 
tiirough  and  including  paragraph  2,52 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows 

CHAPTBR    8  PSUBRAL    CORRtTT    PRACT^ICKS 

aiCTION     24  1.    DirlNlTI'.iNS 

When  used  In  this  chapter  and  section  208 
of  uile  18    — 

I  a  The  term  "election"  Includes  a  gezieraj 
or  special  election,  but  does  not  Include  a 
primary  election  or  convention  of  a  political 
party, 


■  Sec  306  of  title  18.  rep>ealed  by  act  June 
M.  :»4a,  ch.  645,  82  Stat  862  Present  pro- 
visions of  said  sec  208  are  covered  by  sec.  602 
of  Utle  18 


(b)  The  term  "candidate"  means  an  Indi- 
vidual whose  name  Is  presented  at  an  election 
for  election  as  Senator  or  Representative  In, 
or  Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner  to, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  whether 
or  not  such  individual  Is  elected; 

(c)  The  term  "political  committee"  In- 
cludes any  committee,  association,  or  orga- 
nization which  accepts  contributions  or 
makes  expenditures  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
fluencing or  attempting  to  Influence  the  elec- 
tion of  candidates  or  presidential  and  vice 
presidential  electors  (1)  In  two  or  more 
States,  or  (2)  whether  or  not  In  more  than 
one  State  If  such  committee,  association,  or 
organization  (other  than  a  duly  organized 
State  or  local  committee  of  a  political  party) 
Is  a  branch  or  subsidiary  of  a  national  com- 
mittee, association  or  organization; 

(d)  The  term  "contribution  '  includes  a 
gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit, 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  In- 
cludes a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement, 
whether  or  not  legally  enforceable  to  make  a 
contribution; 

(e)  The  term  "exp>enditure"  Includes  a 
payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  de- 
posit, or  gift,  of  money,  or  anjrtbing  of  value, 
and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agree- 
ment, whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to 
make  an  expenditure; 

(f)  The  term  "person"  includes  an  Indi- 
vidual, pcutnershlp,  committee,  association, 
corporation,  and  any  other  organization  or 
group  of  persons; 

(g)  The  term  "Clerk"  means  the  Clerk  of 
the  Hotjse  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States; 

(h)  The  term  "Secretary"  meenfi  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States; 

(1)  The  term  "State"  includes  Territory 
and  possession  of  the  United  States.  (Feb. 
28,  1925,  ch.  368,  title  UI,  sec.  302,  43  Stat. 
1070.) 

SECTION  243.  CHAIRMAN  AND  TREASUREK  OF 
POUnCAL  COMMTTTEE;  DimES  AS  TO  CON- 
TBIBUnONS;    ACCOUNTS   AND    RECEIPTS 

(a)  Every  political  committee  shall  have 
a  chairman  and  a  treasurer.  No  contribu- 
tion shall  be  accepted,  and  no  expenditure 
made,  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  political  commit- 
tee for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  an  election 
until  such  chairman  and  treasurer  have  been 
choeen. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
of  a  political  committee  to  keep  a  detailed 
and  exact  account  of — 

( 1 )  All  contributions  made  to  or  for  such 
committee; 

( 2 )  The  name  and  address  of  every  person 
making  any  such  contribution,  and  the  date 
thereof; 

(3)  All  expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  such  committee;  and 

(4)  The  name  and  address  of  every  person 
to  whom  any  such  expenditure  Is  made,  and 
tHe  date  thereof. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to 
obtain  and  keep  a  receipted  bill,  stating  the 
particulars,  for  every  expenditure  by  or  on 
behalf  of  a  political  committee  exceeding  flO 
In  amount.  The  treasurer  shall  preserve  all 
receipted  bill  and  accounts  required  to  be 
kept  by  this  section  for  a  period  of  at  least 
2  years  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the 
statement  containing  such  items.  (Feb.  28, 
1925.  ch.  368,  title  HI,  sec.  303,  43  Stat.  1071.) 

SECTION  »43.    ACCOUNTS  OF  CONTRIBU  110N8 
RECEIVED 

Bvery  person  who  receives  a  contribution 
for  a  political  committee  shall,  on  demand 
of  the  treasurer,  and  In  any  event  within  6 
days  after  the  receipt  of  such  contribution, 
render  to  the  treasurer  a  detailed  account 
thereof.  Including  the  name  and  address  of 
the  person  making  such  contribution,  and 
the  date  on  which  received.  (Feb.  38.  1925, 
ch.  368,  title  m.  sec.  304.  43  SUt.  1071.) 


SECTION  344.  STATEMENTS  BT  TREASURER  FILR 
WrrH  CLERK  OF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

(a)  The  treasurer  of  a  political  committee 
shaU  file  with  the  Clerk  between  the  1st  and 
10th  days  of  March,  June,  and  September,  in 
each  year,  and  also  between  the  10th  and 
15th  days,  and  on  the  5th  day,  next  preced- 
ing the  date  on  which  a  general  election  Is 
to  be  held,  at  which  candidates  are  to  be 
elected  In  two  or  more  States,  and  also  on 
the  Ist  day  of  January,  a  statement  contain- 
ing, complete  as  of  the  day  next  preceding 
the  date  of  flllng — 

(1)  The  name  and  address  of  each  per- 
son who  has  made  a  contribution  to  or  for 
such  committee  in  one  or  more  items  of  the 
aggregate  amount  or  value,  within  the  cal- 
endar year,  of  $100  or  more,  together  with 
the  amount  and  date  of  such  contribution; 

(2)  The  total  sum  of  the  contributions 
made  to  or  for  such  committee  during  the 
calendar  year  and  not  stated  under  para- 
graph ( 1) ; 

(3)  The  total  sum  of  all  contributions 
made  to  or  for  such  committee  during  the 
calendar  year; 

(4)  The  name  and  address  of  each  per- 
son to  whom  an  expenditure  in  one  or  more 
items  of  the  aggregate  amount  or  value, 
within  the  calendar  year,  of  $10  or  more 
has  been  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  such 
committee,  and  the  amount,  date,  and  pur- 
pose of  such   expenditure; 

(5)  The  total  sum  of  all  expenditures 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  committee 
during  the  calendar  year  and  not  stated 
under  paragraph  (4); 

(6)  The  total  sum  of  expenditures  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  such  committee  during  the 
calendar  year. 

(b)  The  statements  required  to  be  filed 
by  subdivision  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
cumulative  during  the  calendar  year  to 
which  they  relate,  but  where  there  has  been 
no  change  In  an  Item  reported  in  a  previous 
statement  only  the  amount  need  be  carried 
forward. 

(c)  The  statement  filed  on  the  Ist  day  of 
January  shall  cover  the  preceding  calendar 
year.  (Feb.  28,  1925,  ch.  368,  title  m,  sec. 
305,  43  Stat.  1071.) 

SECTION  245.  STATEMENT  BY  OTHERS  THAN 
POLrnCAL  COMMITTEE  FILED  WITH  CLERK  OF 
HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES 

Every  person  (other  than  a  political  com- 
mittee) who  makes  an  expenditure  In  one 
or  more  items,  other  than  by  contribution 
to  a  political  committee,  aggregating  $50  or 
more  within  a  calendar  year  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  In  two  or  more  States  the 
election  of  candidates,  shall  file  with  the 
Clerk  an  itemized  detailed  statement  of  such 
expenditure  in  the  same  manner  as  required 
of  the  treasurer  of  a  political  committee  by 
section  244  of  thU  title.  (Feb,  28.  1925.  ch. 
368,  title  III,  sec.  306,  43  Stat.  1072.) 

SECTION  24  S.  STATEMENTS  BT  CANDIDATES  FOt 
SKNATOS,  REPRESENTATIVE,  DELEGATE,  OR  RESI- 
DENT COMMISSIONER  FILED  WITH  SECBTTAXT 
OF  SENATE  AND  CLERK  OF  HOUSE  OF  RKP1«- 
BENTATIVES 

(a)  Every  candidate  for  Senator  shall  file 
with  the  Secretary  and  every  candidate  for 
Representative.  Delegate,  or  Resident  Com- 
mlBsioner  shall  file  with  the  Clerk  not  le« 
than  ten  nor  more  than  fifteen  days  before, 
and  also  within  thirty  days  after,  the  date  on 
which  an  election  is  to  be  held,  a  statement 
containing,  complete  as  of  the  day  next  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  flllng — 

( 1 )  A  correct  and  itemized  account  of  each 
contribution  received  by  him  or  by  any  per- 
son for  him  with  his  knowledge  or  consent, 
from  any  source,  in  aid  or  support  of  his  can- 
didacy for  election,  or  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
fluencing the  result  of  the  election,  together 
with  the  name  of  the  person  who  has  made 
such  contrtbTTUoa; 
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(2)  A  correct  and  Itemized  accoimt  of  each 
expenditure  made  by  him  or  by  any  person 
for  him  with  his  knowledge  or  consent,  in 
aid  or  support  of  ills  candidacy  for  election, 
or  for  the  purpHDse  of  influencing  the  result 
of  the  election,  together  with  the  name  of 
the  person  to  whom  such  expenditure  was 
made;  except  that  only  the  total  sum  of  ex- 
penditures for  items  specified  In  subdivision 
(c)  of  section  248  of  this  title  need  be  stated; 

(3)  A  statement  of  every  promise  or  pledge 
made  by  him  or  by  any  person  for  him  with 
his  consent,  prior  to  the  closing  of  the  polls 
on  the  day  of  the  election,  relative  to  the  ap- 
pointment or  recommendation  for  appoint- 
ment of  any  person  to  any  public  or  private 
position  or  employment  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  support  in  his  candidacy,  and  the 
name,  address,  and  occupation  of  every  per- 
son to  whom  any  such  promise  or  pledge  has 
been  made,  together  with  the  description  of 
any  such  position.  If  no  such  promise  or 
pledge  has  been  made,  that  fact  shall  be 
specifically    stated. 

(b)  The  statements  required  to  be  filed  by 
subdivision  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
cumulative,  but  where  there  has  been  no 
change  In  an  Item  rep>orted  In  a  previous 
statement  only  the  amount  need  be  carried 
forward. 

(c)  Every  candidate  shall  Inclose  with  his 
first  statement  a  report,  based  upon  the  rec- 
ords of  the  proper  State  official,  stating  the 
total  number  of  votes  cast  for  all  candidates 
for  the  office  which  the  candidate  seeks,  at 
the  general  election  next  preceding  the  elec- 
tion at  which  he  is  a  candidate.  (Feb.  28, 
1925,  ch.  368.  title  in,  sec.  307,  43  Stat.  1072.) 

section  247,  statements;    verification; 
filing;   preservation;  inspection 

A  statement  required  by  this  chapter  to 
be  filed  by  a  candidate  or  treasurer  of  a  po- 
litical committee  or  other  person  with  the 
Clerk  or  Secretary,  as  the  case  may  be — 

(a)  ShaU  be  verified  by  the  oath  or  af- 
firmation of  the  person  filing  such  state- 
ment, taken  before  an  officer  authorized  to 
administer  oaths: 

(b)  Shall  be  deemed  properly  filed  when 
deposited  in  an  established  post  office  within 
the  prescribed  time,  duly  stamped,  regis- 
tered, and  directed  to  the  Clerk  or  Secre- 
tary at  Washington,  D.C.,  but  In  the  event 
it  is  not  received,  a  duplicate  of  such  state- 
ment shall  be  promptly  filed  upon  notice 
by  the  Clerk  or  Secretary  of  its  nonreceipt; 

(c)  Shall    be    preserved   by   the   Clerk  or 
.Secretary  for  a  period  of  2  years  from  the 

date  of  filing,  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the 
public  records  of  his  office,  and  shall  be  open 
to  public  inspection.  (Feb.  28,  1925,  ch. 
368,  title  in,  sec.  308.  43  Stat.  1072.) 

SECTION     248.     LIMITATION     UPON     AMOUNT     OF 
expenditures    by    CANDIDATE 

(a)  A  candidate,  in  his  campaign  for  elec- 
tion, shall  not  make  expenditures  In  excess 
of  the  amount  which  he  may  lawfully  make 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  he  is  a 
candidate,  nor  In  excess  of  the  amount 
which  he  may  lawfully  make  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  and  section  208  of 
title  18.1 

(b)  Unless  the  laws  of  his  State  prescribe 
a  less  amount  as  the  maximum  limit  of  cam- 
paign expenditures,  a  candidate  may  make 
expenditures  up  to — 

(1)  The  sum  of  $10,000  if  a  candidate  for 
Senator,  or  the  sum  of  $2,500  If  a  candidate 
for  Representative,  Delegate,  or  Resident 
Commissioner;  or 

(2)  An  amount  equal  to  the  amount  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  3  cents  by  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  at  the  last  general 
election  for  all  candidates  for  the  office  which 


■  Sec.  208  of  title  18  repealed  by  act  June 
25,  1948,  ch.  645,  63  Stat.  862.  Present  pro- 
vision of  said  sec.  208  are  covered  by  sec.  602 
of  title  18. 


the  candidate  seeks,  but  in  no  event  exceed- 
mg  $26,000  if  a  candidate  for  Senator  or 
$5,000  if  a  candidate  for  Representative,  Dele- 
gate, or  Resident  Commissioner. 

(c)  Money  exptended  by  a  candidate  to 
meet  and  discharge  any  assessment,  fee,  or 
charge  made  or  levied  upon  candidates  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  he  resides, 
or  expended  for  his  necessary  personal, 
traveling,  or  subsistence  expenses,  or  for  sta- 
tionery, p>ostage,  writing,  or  printing  (other 
than  for  use  on  billboards  or  In  newspapers) , 
for  distributing  letters,  circulars,  or  posters, 
or  for  telegraph  or  telephone  service,  shaill 
not  be  Included  in  deteminlng  whether  his 
exi>endltures  have  exceeded  the  sum  fixed 
by  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subdivision  (b) 
of  this  section  as  the  limit  of  campaign  ex- 
penses of  a  candidate.  (Feb.  28,  1926,  ch. 
368,  title  ni,  sec,  309,  43  Stat.  1073.) 

SECTION    2S3.    GENERAL   PENALTIES   FOR 
VIOLATIONS 

(a)  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  chapter,  except 
those  for  which  a  specific  penalty  is  Imposed 
by  section  208  of  title  18,  and  section  251 
of  this  title '  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  1  year, 
or  both. 

(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
except  those  for  which  a  specific  penalty  is 
imposed  by  section  208  of  title  18,  and  sec- 
tion 251  of  this  title,'  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  and  imprisoned  not  more  than 
2  years.  (Feb.  28,  1925,  ch.  368.  Utle  in,  sec. 
314,  43  Stat.  1074.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Next  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  Revenue  Ruling  54-fiO, 
dated  1954,  regulation  118,  interpreting 
this  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ruling 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Internal    Revenue    Bulletin,    Cumulative 
Bulletin    1954-1,    January-June    1954 

PART      I. — CtniRKNT      RULINGS,      DECISIONS,      ETC. 
INTERNAL    REVENUE  CODE 

Chapter  1. — Income  tax 

PART  n. COMPUTATION  OF  NET  INCOME 

SectUm  22(a) . — Gross  income:  General 
definition 

Regulations  118,  section  39.22(a)-l:  What 
Included  In  gross  Income.     (Rev.  Rul,  54-80.) 

The  portion  of  a  political  contribution  re- 
ceived by  a  political  organization  or  a  can- 
didate for  political  office  which  Is  diverted 
from  political  campaign  purposes  to  the 
personal  tise  of  the  candidate  or  other  Indi- 
vidual constitutes  taxable  Income  to  such 
candidate  or  other  Individual. 

I.T.  3276,  CB.  193&-1  (Part  1),  108,  modi- 
fied. 

Advice  is  requested  whether  that  part  of 
the  political  contributions  received  by  a 
pkoUtlcal  organization  or  an  Individual  seek- 
ing political  office  which  is  diverted  to  the 
personal  use  of  the  candidate  or  other  In- 
dividual constitutes  taxable  Income  to  such 
candidate  or  other  Individual. 

Contributions  to  political  organizations 
are  customarily  made  with  the  intent  and 
understanding  that  they  be  used  for  the  ex- 
penses of  a  political  campaign  or  for  some 
similar  purpose.  Such  contributions  are  not 
deductible  for  Federal  lncc«ne  tax  purposes 
by  the  donor.  See  I.T.  3276,  CB.  1939-1  (pt. 
1),  108. 

Where  a  political  gift  1<  received  by  an 
Individual  or  a  political  organization  and  It  la 
held  or  used  for  the  purposes  Intended;  i.e., 
for  present  or  future  expenses  of  a  political 
campaign  or  for  some  similar  purpose,  it  is 
not  taxable  Income  to  the  recipient.  See  I.T. 
3276,  supra.  However,  any  amount  diverted 
from  the  channel  of  campaign  activities  and 


used  by  a  candidate  or  other  Individual  for 
personal  use  constitutes  taxable  Income  to 
such  candidate  or  other  Individual  for  the 
year  In  which  the  funds  are  so  diverted.  For 
example,  a  candidate  seeking  political  office 
receives  contributions  totaling  $1,000  from 
Individuals  and  organizations  for  use  In  his 
campaign  for  election  to  such  office.  During 
the  campaign  the  candidate  expends  $600  of 
the  contributed  funds  for  campaign  pur- 
poses. He  uses  the  balance  of  the  campaign 
funds  to  reduce  the  mortgage  on  his  personal 
residence.  In  such  a  case  the  candidate  will 
be  required  to  Include  In  his  taxable  Income 
the  $400  which  represents  the  portion  of  the 
fund  which  he  diverted  to  his  personal  use. 
Such  amount  will  be  Includible  In  taxable 
Income  In  the  year  In  which  so  diverted. 

I.T.  3276,  supra.  Is  modified  to  the  extent 
that  It  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed herein. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  another  Treasury  Dei>art- 
ment  ruling,  dated  November  13,  1961, 
signed  by  Commissioner  Mortimer  Cap- 
lin  and  addressed  to  Senator  Everett 
Dirksen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follovrs: 

NOVXMBZR  13,  1961. 
Hon.  Everett  McKinlet  DnutacN, 
U.5.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Dirksen:  This  letter  relates 
to  the  treatment,  for  Federal  Income  tax 
purposes,  of  campaign  contributions  received 
by  an  Individual  or  a  political  organization, 
and  Is  written  to  confirm  our  telephone  con- 
versation of  November  2,  1961. 

The  basic  rule  applicable  to  this  area  of 
the  law,  as  set  forth  In  IT.  3276,  Cumulative 
Bulletin  1939-1  (part  1).  108.  and  Revenue 
Ruling  54-80,  Cumulative  Bulletin  1964-1, 
11,  is  that  a  campaign  or  political  contribu- 
tion received  by  an  Individual  or  political 
organization  Is  not  Includible  in  the  income 
of  the  recipient,  to  the  extent  It  Is  used  for 
present  or  future  expyenses  of  a  political  or 
similar  purpoee;  however,  the  portion  of  the 
contribution  which  is  diverted  to  the  per- 
sonal use  of  the  candidate  or  other  individ- 
ual is  includible  in  his  gross  Income  in  the 
year  the  funds  are  so  diverted. 

The  aforementioned  rulings  were  cited 
with  approval  In  the  leading  case  dealing 
with  campaign  contributions,  O'Dwyer  v. 
Commissioner,  (CA.  4th  1959)  266  F.  2d  676, 
where  the  Court  held  that  Revenue  Ruling 
54-80  was  declaratory  of  Judicial  interpre- 
tation of  existing  law.  and  thus  concluded 
that  political  contributions  were  to  be 
treated  as  Income  where  the  taxpayer  failed 
to  prove  that  they  were  not  diverted  to  the 
taxpayer's  personal  use.  (See  also  Manson 
L.  Reichert,  (1953)  19  T.C  1027,  afllrmed  on 
other  grounds  (CCA.  7th  1964)  214  F.  2d 
19,  and  Orland  J.  Ridenour,  T.C.  Memo  1957- 
126,  which  are  In  accord  with  the  rulings) . 

In  sum,  campaign  or  political  contrlbu- 
tlona are  considered  gifts  conditioned  upon 
their  being  used  for  the  purpoee  for  which 
given. 

With  kind  regarda. 
Sincerely, 

Mosthczr  Caflin, 

Commissioner. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
has  been  no  change  in  the  law  since 
1954  and  1961  and  these  rulings  are  still 
In  effect. 

Next,  to  establish  that  the  contribu- 
tions and  tickets  purchased  to  these 
Connecticut  dinners  were  normal  politi- 
cal campaign  contributions,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  letter  sent  out  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  dinner  committee  in 
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soliciiation  of  these  funds  be  printed  at 
this  point  m  the  Record. 

There  Is  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

October  16,  19e3, 
Dear  :    In    1964,   our  friend. 


Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  wUl  campaign  for 
reelection  to  the  US  Senate  It  does  not 
seem  necessary  for  me  to  stress  the  heavy 
financial  burden  that  this  campaign  will 
Involve.  For  this  reason,  It  Is  necessary  for 
those  of  us  who  respect  and  admire  Senator 
Dodd  to  lend  whatever  aid  we  oMi  to  assist 
him  In  presenting  a  vigorous  campaign. 
To  this  end,  we  have  scheduled  October  2fl 
as  a  fund-raising  date  throughout  the  State, 
and  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to 
announce  that  Vice  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  will  be  here  In  Connecticut 
throughout  the  entire  day  to  take  part  in 
the  various  activities  planned  for  that  day. 

Here  in  Fairfield  County,  we  iiave  sched- 
uled a  ccx-ktail  party  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
,ir,d  Mrs  Arrnie  Perrv.  750  Verr.a  Hill  Road. 
Fairfield,  between  the  hours  of  3  p.m.  and 
.5  pm.  The  Vice  President  and  Senator 
Dodd  will  be  at  Mr  and  Mrs  Perry's  home 
and  an  Invitation  to  that  party  will  be  sent 
tn  you  at  your  request.  Inasmuch  as  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Perry  have  been  KracKus  enough 
to  give  us  their  home  for  this  occasion  and 
have  underwritten  the  expenses  In  connec- 
tion with  the  party.  It  Is  our  hipe  that  the 
various  guests  will  see  fit  to  make  contribu- 
tions of  $100  or  more  I  hope  yuu  caa  find 
It  within  your  means  and  power  to  help  us 
assist  the  Senator  by  being  present 

The  cocktail  party  Is  followed  by  a  dinner 
.11  the  Stratfteld  Motor  Inn.  The  dinner  Is 
scheduled  to  commence  at  7  30  P.M.  and 
cue  or  more  tickets  will  be  sent  at  your  re- 
qiiest.  We  fully  expect  this  dinner  to  be  a 
,%ala  affair  and  I  would  very  much  like  to 
fee  you  there  with  whatever  guests  you  may 
iiect  to  bring  with  you  The  subscription 
loi  this  dinner  is  M5  00  or  more  per  person. 
.N'eedless  to  say,  I  am  very  anxious  for  these 
T Hairs  to  be  outstanding  successes  and  I 
wuuld  consider  it  a  great  persun.-ii  f.i.or  if 
y.iu  decide  that  you  can  take  par; 

I  hope  CO  talk  with  you  person.i.ly  about 
this  matter  within  ilie  next  few  days,  but  In 
t.ie  event  that  I  am  not  able  to  make  all 
the  necessary  phone  calls.  I  hope  you  will 
nut  resent  It  If  one  of  my  secretaries  calls 
;>  .a  concernl:.g  It 

In  the  event  you  can  reach  your  decision 
.viLhout  a  phone  call,  please  feel  free  to  send 
sue  your  check  tor  one  or  boin  affairs  mAde 
;>nyable  to  me  as  Treasurer    D>3dd  Dinner. 
Cordially. 

Paci,. 


THE   WAR    IN    VIETNAM-— OBSERVA- 
TIONS  OP  SENATOR  RUSSELL  OP 

GEORGIA 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  in  an 
.Terview  appearing  m  this  week's  U.S. 
Nf'A's  k  World  Report  our  distin^Tilshed 
cj. league.  Senator  Russell,  of  QtK)rgla, 
made  .some  extremely  impxirtant  and  sig- 
:ufi. :a:it  obser/atloixs  and  statements  in 
a^L.^wering  timely  and  urgent  questions 
about  the  present  and  future  course  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  ;s  widely 
and  justly  recognized  as  one  of  the  best 
;  '.formed  and  most  authoritative  men 
::•.  the  world  on  our  military  affairs  and 
problems.  FYom  his  vantage  point  as 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mititee,  and  from  hl5  vast  and  Illustrious 
experience  In  defense  matters  and  other 
nat:onal  afTalrs.  he  is  uniquely  qualified 


to  speak  with  wisdom  and  authority  on 

this  very  vital  matter. 

In  addition,  the  high  respect  which  all 
have  for  his  personal  and  intellectual 
integrity,  and  his  well-deserved  reputa- 
tion for  sound,  prudent,  and  conscien-; 
tious  judgments  and  conclusions,  dictate 
that  his  landmark  statements  be  given 
careful  and  searching  consideration  at 
the  highest  echelons  of  our  Government, 
by  the  Congress  and  by  the  American 
public. 

In  a  perceptive  column  in  this  morn- 
ing's New  York  Times  entitled  "Clearing 
the  Pog  of  Policy,"  the  respected  colum- 
nist, Mr.  Arthur  Krock,  correctly  states 
that  Senator  Rtrssn-L's  judgment  "will 
be  Influential  in  shaping  the  attitude 
of  Congress  toward  the  administration's 
conduct  of  the  war." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  interview  with  Senator 
Russell  as  reported  in  U.S.  News  ti 
World  Report,  and  Mr.  Krock 's  fine  col- 
imin,  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recced,  as  follows: 

(From  U.S.  News  Sc  World  Report, 
May  3,  1966) 

EZCLTTSIVT    IM'IUVUW:     SZNATOB    RUSSEIX    ON 

Vbtwam:  "Go  m  and  Win— ob  Grr  Out" 

CSOTK. — Some  of  the  most  influential 
Democrats  In  Congress  are  beginning  to  have 
second  thoughts  about  the  war  in  Vietnam — 
and  about  the  administration's  way  of  deal- 
ing with  It.  Is  the  time  for  half  measures 
at  an  end?  Should  the  United  States  buckle 
down  and  win,  or  turn  around  and  bring  Its 
fighting  forces  home? 

(Senator  Richaeo  B.  Rdsskix,  Democrat,  of 
Georgia,  Is  one  of  the  beet-Informed  men  on 
U.S.  military  affairs,  worldwide.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  he 
has  up-to-the-minute  knowledge  of  opera- 
tions in  Vietnam.  In  this  exclusive  inter- 
view, the  Senator  answers  urgent  questions 
about  the  war  and  Its  future.) 

Question.  Senator  Russku^.  do  you  sense 
that  people  are  getting  Increasingly  dis- 
turbed and  impatient  over  the  way  the 
United  Sutes  Is  trying  to  fight  the  war  in 
Vietnam? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  think  the  attitude  of  the 
average  person  Is  that  we  should  go  In  and 
win — or  else  get  out. 

I  dont  think  the  present  method  of  wag- 
ing war  over  there  meets  with  the  approral 
of  the  majority  of  people  I  come  in  contact 
with.  These  people  I'm  talking  about  feel 
that,  if  we  have  the  means  to  get  this  war 
over,  then  we  should  bring  It  to  a  conclusion 
as  speedily  as  we  can. 

If  we  have  to  be  caught  up  there  In  tides 
of  religious  controversy  and  p>olltlcal  contro- 
versy and  philosophical  disagreements  to  the 
point  that  the  lives  of  American  boys  are 
endangered  when  they  walk  down  the  streets 
of  a  city  they  have  come  to  save  from  the 
Communists — if  that's  the  case — then  It's 
time  we  reexamine  our  entire  position,  how- 
ever painful  that  reexamination  might  be. 

We  can,  of  cotirse,  carry  on  this  war  at  a 
great  coet  of  life  for  a  conflict  of  thl*  sl«e — 
and  at  a  tremendous  expense  In  dollars. 

We  can  win  it.  eventually.  But — unless  we 
get  some  cohesion  of  purpose  within  South 
Vietnam — it  will  be  a  pyrrhlc  vlct<»7,  be- 
cause they  will  Immediately  go  to  fighting 
among   themselves   when    we   leave. 

Question.  Could  we  win  the  war,  and  then 
have  to  stay  on  to  help  them? 

Answer.  We  could  win.  of  cotuve,  but  we 
would  have  to  take  the  whole  countryside, 
and  practically  make  hoetages  of  the  South 
Vietnamese      I  would  be  very  strongly  op- 


posed to  any  such  course,  and  I  think  most  of 
the  American  people  would  be,  too. 

Question.  You  seem  to  be  saying  that  this 
whole  effort  In  South  Vietnam  Is  built  on 
quicksand,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned. 

Answer.  Now  please  understand:  I'm 
speaking  as  an  Individual  Member  of  the  U.8. 
Senate,  and  not  attempting,  in  any  wise,  to 
express  any  policy  of  Government — either 
present  policy  or  In  the  future. 

For  my  part  I  think  a  very  careful  survey 
should  be  made  In  South  Vietnam  as  to  what 
people  in  the  cities  really  think.  If  that  sur- 
vey shows  that  the  majority  of  them  are  antl- 
Amerlcan,  I  think  we  should  withdraw  now, 
because  we  can't  possibly  win  if  we  are 
fighting  an  enemy  In  front  of  us  while  the 
people  we  are  supposed  to  be  helping  are 
against  us  and  want  us  out  of  their  country. 

It  wouldn't  be  easy  for  us  to  extricate  our- 
selves, but  we  could  do  It.  Having  absolute 
command  of  the  seas  and  the  air,  we  could 
accomplish  a  withdrawal  without  great  loss. 

IT    AlCXXICA    WrrHDRAWS 

Question.  Would  it  be  disastrous  for  us 
to  pull  out? 

Answer.  Not  If  these  antl-Amerlcan  dem- 
onstrations continue,  no. 

I  have  often  said  that  we  couldn't  Just 
"tuck  tall  and  run"  as  long  as  the  Viet- 
namese were  fighting  at  our  side — and  they 
have  been  very  courageous  in  battle. 

But  I  don't  think  you  could  expect  any- 
body— Americans  or  anybpdy  else — to  stay  In 
a  country  where  It  became  very  apparent  that 
they  were  not  wanted.  It's  not  good  man- 
ners to  stay  In  a  man's  house  against  lUs 
wishes. 

Question.  Would  an  American  withdrawal 
be  disastrous  all  through  southeast  Asia? 

Answer.  I  don't  buy  this  so-called  "dom- 
ino theory." 

Cambodia  and  Laoe  might  go,  along  with 
South  Vietnam,  if  we  left.  But  I  don't 
think  that's  any  Irreplaceable  loss.  Neither 
of  them  has  any  tremendous  military  value, 
either  strategic  or  tactical.  And  they  cer- 
tainly have  no  great  economic  value.  Heaven 
knows,  we've  poured  out  more  foreign  aid  per 
capita  In  those  countries  than  we  have  al- 
most anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

But  to  get  back  to  your  question;  I  dont 
think  that,  if  we  pulled  out  of  South  Viet- 
nam, It  necessarily  means  that  most  of  Asia 
would  fall  to  the  Chinese  Communists. 

Thailand  has  an  entirely  different  back- 
ground. It's  been  a  rather  benevolent 
monarchy,  and  their  people  are  accustomed 
to  living  under  their  own  Government. 

The  Btmnese  have  an  entirely  different  set 
of  ethics  and  tradition  than  those  that  pre- 
vail In  South  Vietnam. 

You  find  different  conditions  In  country 
after  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  shown  a  great  re- 
luctance to  let  any  Chinese  In  their  country. 

Question.  If  the  United  States  stays  on  In 
Vietnam,  do  you  see  any  prospect  that  other 
aUled  nations  will  grlve  us  more  support? 

Answer,  Of  course,  these  demonstrations 
have  chilled  a  tremendous  amount  of  work 
that  had  been  done  to  get  them  In.  I  read 
somewhere  that  the  Koreans  are  holding  up 
on  sending  another  division.  The  Philip- 
pines had  just  about  decided  to  send  com- 
bat elements  and,  naturally,  they're  standing 
back  now  to  see  whether  they're  going  to  send 
them  Into  a  trap  where  a  man  can't  tell 
friend  from  foe. 

It's  very  unfortunate,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  South  Vietnamese,  If  they  really  want 
freedom  from  communism,  that  these  dem- 
onstrations have  been  touched  off  against 
thoee  who  are  giving  the  effort  and  blood  In 
their  behalf. 

Question.  What  about  India?  Is  that  coun- 
try a  potential  source  of  help? 

Answer.  No.  India  plays  both  ends  against 
the  middle,  and  you  can  depend  on  that  any 
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time,  anywhere,  In  any  controversy — theyll 
be  working  both  sides  of  the  street. 

WHY    tl.N.    CAN'T    HEXP 

Question.  The  United  Nations  was  created 
to  keep  peace.  Couldn't  it  do  something 
about  the  Communist  aggression  In  Vietnam? 

Answer.  Personally,  I  think  that,  as  a  mili- 
tary factor  In  preserving  the  i>eace,  the 
the  United  Nations  Is  about  as  weak  a  reed 
as  you  could  find  to  lean  on. 

It  serves  a  useful  pua-jjoee  as  a  forum 
where  men  can  talk  rather  than  fight,  where 
the  force  of  world  opinion  can  be  felt — and. 
In  that  sense,  It  has  been  an  Instrument  of 
peace.  But,  as  far  as  actually  stopping  any 
military  conflict  of  any  size,  I  don't  think  the 
United  Nations  can  do  It. 

Question.  Could  Britain  be  of  more  help  to 
us  out  there? 

Answer.  We  ought  to  bring  pressure  on  our 
British  cousins  to  keep  them  from  sending 
any  British-flag  vesesls  Into  North  Vietnam. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  British  should 
have  stopped  their  shipping  already. 

You  see,  this  has  been  entirely  unilateral — 
this  question  of  assistance  to  and  from  our 
allies. 

In  the  case  of  Britain,  we  have  fallen  over 
ourselves  to  accede  to  their  requests  in  their 
difficulties  with  Rhodesia — which  certainly 
are  minor  compared  with  what  we  face  In 
Vietnam.  But.  at  the  same  time,  they  claim 
they  can't  stop  their  ships'  going  Into 
North  Vietnam. 

Well,  I'd  give  them  another  chance  to  stop 
them,  because  I'm  sure  they  can.  Then,  IX 
they  can't — or  dont — we  have  the  means  of 
stopping  them. 

Question.  Are  you  saying  that  the  United 
States  made  a  mistake  in  using  its  power  to 
back  Great  Britain  In  Rhodesia  while  the 
British  go  on  trading  with  the  Communists? 

Answer.  Of  coiirse,  I  am  opp)osed  to  our 
having  anything  whatever  to  do  with  this 
Rhodesian  situation — and  I'm  all  the  more 
opposed  to  it  when  it's  unilateral  action  on 
our  part,  without  any  quid  pro  quo  whatever 
by  the  British  in  helping  us  with  our  much 
larger  dlf&cultles  In  Asia. 

There's  considerable  potential  danger  In 
that  Rhodesian  situation,  you  know. 

It's  a  rather  remarkable  commentary  on 
present-day  history — when  men  are  supposed 
to  be  getting  soft — that  220.000  people  In  a 
nation  of  aix)ut  4  million  would  undertake 
to  maintain  themselves  not  only  there  but 
against  their  mother  country  and  against  the 
power  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  United 
States,  as  well. 

Their  courage  may  exceed  their  judgment, 
but  they  have,  at  least,  shown  a  considerable 
desire  to  run  their  own  cotmtry  as  they  wish. 

HITTING     REDS     HAKDER 

Question.  Senator  Russell,  to  return  to 
Vietnam:  If  the  United  States  Is  to  continue 
in  that  war,  what  do  you  think  should  now 
be  done? 

Answer.  For  more  than  6  months  now — at 
every  conference  I  have  attended,  no  matter 
at  what  level — I  have  been  vigorously  urging 
that  we  apply  greater  force  to  the  regime  In 
North  Vietnam.  That's  the  source  of  all  our 
trouble. 

Long  ago,  we  should  have  started  applying 
pressure  on  Hanoi  so  that  those  people,  like 
civilized  beings,  would  come  to  a  conference 
table  and  settle  this  thing. 

Question.  Does  this  pressure  include  clos- 
ing the  harbor  at  Haiphong? 

Answer.  Yes — closing  the  port,  bombing 
the  iron  works  In  Hanoi,  the  fuel  dumps, 
and  any  other  resource  that  they  have  that 
can  be  utilized  to  any  degree,  by  them  to  klU 
American  boys. 

There  are  several  things  that  must  be  done 
unless  we  are  going  to  take  8  or  10  years 
to  win  the  war.  One  of  them  is  to  blockade 
the  coast  completely,  so  they  can't  get  any 
Md  from  the  ouslde.    Another  la  to  see  that 


the  two  railroad  lines  from  China  Into  North 
Vietnam  cannot  function  on  the  North  Viet- 
namese side  of  the  border. 

These  things  should  be  done. 

Of  course,  we  can  probably  win  the  war 
with  the  present  methods.  If  we  don't  care 
anything  about  the  size  of  casualty  lists  or 
the  cost  In  dollars — and  are  ready  to  spend 
8  or  10  years  doing  it. 

UNRKD     STATES    AS    A    POLICEllCAN 

Question.  Senator,  this  whole  affair  Is 
clearly  slowgolng,  and  with  not  much  help 
from  other  countries.  Do  you  think  the 
United  States  Is  destined  to  continue  being 
the  policeman  for  pea«e  in  the  whole  world? 

Answer.  I'd  be  very  much  opposed  to  the 
United  States  serving  as  the  world's  police- 
man. 

We  are  the  most  powerful  Nation  on  earth. 
We  have  certain  responsibilities  that  accom- 
pany that  power,  and  I  would  not  have  us 
disregard  them.  But  to  take  the  Initiative 
every  time  trouble  arises  and  say,  "We'll 
handle  It,"  without  having  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding that  each  of  our  associates  will 
contribute  according  to  his  means — no. 

I'm  not  In  favor  of  any  more  of  these 
unilateral  adventures  In  enforcing  peace  in 
the  world  vmles  our  own  Interests  are  directly 
Involved. 


[From  New  York  Times,  Apr.  26,  196«] 
In  the  Nation  :  Clearino  the  Fog  of  Policy 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 
Washington,  April  25, — Senator  Russell, 
of  Georgia,  whose  adverse  examination  of  the 
administration's  conduct  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam was  published  today  In  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  is  not  vulnerable  to  the 
usual  official  disparagements  of  Its  critics. 
As  chairman  of  the  Armed  Sen'lces  Commit, 
tee,  he  is  much  better  informed  than  most 
of  them.  He  has  supported  every  Presiden- 
tial request  for  legislation  to  strengthen  the 
Executive  hand  In  Vietnam.  And  he  has 
amply  demonstrated  his  personal  devotion 
to  Mr.  Johnson, 

SENATOR   BDSSELL'S   INTLUENCE 

Moreover,  no  Member  of  Congress  Is  held  In 
higher  respect  for  the  integrity  of  his  char- 
acter and  the  care  he  expendjs  In  reaching 
conclusions.  So  there  can  be  little  question 
that  Senator  Russell's  judgment,  as  ex- 
pressed m  his  published  Interview,  that  "we 
should  go  in  and  win  or  get  out"  In  Vietnam 
will  be  influential  In  shaping  the  attitude  of 
Congress  toward  the  administration's  con- 
duct of  the  war.  This  Influence  will  surely 
be  manifest,  whether  or  not  the  plight  of  the 
United  States  in  this  involvement  will  con- 
fine It  to  more  intense,  though  still  covert, 
pressure  on  the  President  to  reexamine  the 
policy  on  the  following  propositions  set  forth 
by  Russell. 

When  American  military  personnel  and 
civilians  cannot  move  about  safely  in  the 
streets  of  cities  held  by  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment, the  time  has  come  for  a  survey  of  the 
popular  attitude  toward  their  presence  and 
Its  purpose  of  preserving  the  Independence 
of  the  nation.  If  a  majority  inimical  to  this 
presence,  despite  its  purpose,  is  indicated, 
the  United  States  should  withdraw.  "We 
can't  win  if  those  we're  trying  to  help  want 
us  out,"  except  in  the  form  of  a  "pyrrhlc  vic- 
tory" (a  victory  gained  at  too  great  cost). 

Withdrawal  would  be  dlfllcuit,  but  wholly 
feasible  because  the  United  States  has  suffi- 
cient air  and  sea  power  to  cover  it. 

Asian  Communist  domination  as  a  conse- 
quence of  American  withdrawal  would  prob- 
ably include  Laos  and  Cambodia.  But  this 
would  not  be  an  "Irreparable  loss"  to  the 
ilon-Communlst  world,  because  Laos  and 
Cambodia  have  "no  great  military  or  eco- 
nomic value."  And  their  loss  would  not 
prove  the  "domino  theory"  (which  Russell 
•aid  he  didn't  believe  in  at  all).  For  ex- 
ample. It  would  not  dispel  the  anti-Peking 


determination  of  Thailand  and  Burma.  And, 
so  far  as  India  is  concerned,  that  nation  "has 
always  played  both  sides  of  the  street"  and 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

HESITAnON    ON    AID 

The  demonstrations  against  the  United 
States  and  the  Ky  government  In  Saigon 
have  already  cause<l  Asiatic  governments  to 
hesitate  to  give  the  United  States  the  mili- 
tary assistance  In  Vietnam  they  were  arrang- 
ing to  contribute.  This  prolongs  the  largely 
unilateral  character  of  the  burden  the  United 
States  has  assumed  in  Vietnam,  a  product 
of  the  unwise  pwllcy  by  which  this  Govern- 
ment is  disposed  to  take  the  initiative  in 
every  time  of  trouble  abroad,  saying  "well 
handle  it." 

That  policy  should  always  be  conditioned 
on  assurance  that  our  allies  wUl  participate. 
A  glaring  example  to  the  contrary  is  our  ac- 
ceptance of  the  contention  of  the  United 
Kingdom  that  it  can't  even  prevent  British 
ships  from  trading  with  North  Vietnam, 
while  allowing  this  Government  to  be 
dragged  into  the  internal  quarrel  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  Rhodesia. 

But,  since  the  United  States  has  heavUy 
and  almost  unilaterally  involved  its  military 
and  economic  power  in  Vietnam,  the  admin- 
istration's failure  to  pursue  the  war  with  the 
force  required  "is  the  source  of  all  our  trou- 
ble." We  should  delay  no  longer  in  closing 
the  port  of  Haiphong,  bombing  the  Hanoi 
iron  works,  blackadlng  the  entire  North  Viet- 
namese coast,  destroying  the  two  railroads 
entering  the  country  from  Communist 
China — in  short,  destroy  any  degree  of  North 
Vietnamese  resource  "to  kill  Americans." 
Under  the  present  policy,  the  war  cannot 
terminate  In  even  a  pyrrhlc  victory  In  less 
than  8  to  10  years,  at  the  steadily  growing 
cost  of  American  casualties  and  billions  of 
dollars. 

BASIC   POLICY    FLAW 

But  the  basic  overall  policy  fiaw  asserted 
by  Senator  Russell  Is  that  It  commits  the 
United  States,  as  In  Vietnam,  to  wasteful 
and  bloody  adventure  "when  our  own  Inter- 
est Is  not  directly  Involved." 

President  Johnson  has  been  adamant  In 
rejecting  all  such  appraisals,  as  well  as  every 
one  of  the  alternatives  which  Senator  Rus- 
sell prof>osed  In  the  Interview.  But  events 
may  force  him  to  the  policy  reexamination 
and  revision  which  now  has  openly  acquired 
its  most  influential  congressional  champion. 


CELEBRATING    1.000    YEARS    OP 
POLAND'S  raSTORY 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
month  of  May  throughout  the  world — 
Eind  particularly  in  America — the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Poland  and  their 
friends — all  lovers  of  liberty — will  cele- 
brate the  Polish  millennium — a  thousand 
years  of  Poland's  history  as  a  nation. 

In  my  State  of  Rhode  Island,  the  ob- 
servance will  center  about  a  magnificent 
Mass — on  our  Memorial  Day,  May  30 — 
a  Mass  celebrated  In  the  Cathedral  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul.  The  day  will  come  to  a 
close  with  a  tremendous  banquet  at 
which  all  the  dignitaries  of  our 
State  will  pay  honor  to  a  country  we 
revere  because  we  know  and  admire  those 
sons  and  daughters  of  Poland  who  con- 
tribute so  much  to  the  community  and 
the  country. 

A  thousand  years  ago  Poland's  first 
historical  ruler  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity following  his  marriage  to  the 
Bohemian  Princess  Dobrava.  That  alg- 
nified  the  entry  of  the  dynasty  and  the 
people  into  the  Western  World — into  the 
orbit  of  the  church  of  Rome.    So  the 
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Polish  border  became  the  dividing  line 
between  the  East  and  the  West 

The  drama  of  Poland's  thousand  years 
challenges  the  pen  of  the  historian— who 
will  always  include  the  miracle  of  Czesto- 
ehowa— whose  Black  Madonna  helped  a 
handful  of  Poles  to  resist  foreign  Invad- 
ers for  40  days — helped  them  to  victory — 
since  which  time  that  Madonna  has  been 
venerated  as  the  Queen  of  Poland. 

In  th.e  last  quarter  of  a  century,  Poland 
has  known  invasion  and  persecution  on 
a  scale  not  surpassed  in  its  thousand 
vears 

But  the  flame  of  freedom  still  burns 
in  Polish  hearts — and  in  the  prayers  of 
their  friends  in  America 

For  shame  that  the  Communist  over- 
lords of  Poland  should  seek  to  banish 
Cliristianlty  from  this  historic  celebra- 
tion 

So  it  is  to  the  greater  gloi-y  of  the  50,- 
000  who  bowed  before  the  cathe- 
dral in  Poznan  as  Cardinal  VVyszynskl 
celebrated  Mass  on  Sunday.  ,A.pril  17. 

The  area  before  the  cathedral  was 
black  with  people— they  were  on  every 
tree,  wall,  fence,  or  low  building  within 
sight  They  joined  m  the  singing  and 
in  the  responses  of  the  Mass, 

And  the  crowd  san?  the  patriotic 
hymns  of  Poland— their  Poland— as  the 
figure  of  the  Black  Madonna  was  taken 
from  its  place  above  the  altar  and  car- 
ried In  procession.  The  Madonna  had 
been  brought  to  Poznan  from  its  shrine 
the  night  before:  and  all  through  the 
night  the  faithful  of  Poland  came  to 
pray  before  the  shrine. 

I  like  the  reporter's  story  a.^  he  tells 
us  that  the  Mass  was  a  marUfestation  of 
confidence  In  the  church — expressed  In 
A  silently  joyous  mood  Even  those 
walking  alone  were  smilina  as  they 
passed  through  streets  where  candles, 
crosses,  and  religious  pictures  contrasted 
with  the  ?;r;m  military  posters  of  com- 
m.unism 

Poland's  celebration  is  one  to  touch 
every  human  heart:  and  In  yje  great 
surge  of  ecumenism  we  see  an  inspira- 
tion in  the  faith  of  the  Poles  that  sur- 
vives every  persecution. 


TIME  FXDR  HER  TO  GO 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  President, 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  is  replete  with 
little  bureaucratic  empires  administered 
by  firmly  entrenched  civil  servants.  A 
notable  example  is  the  U  S  Passport  Of- 
fice, a  division  of  the  Department  of 
State,  headed  by  Frances  G  Knight.  It 
Is  reported  that  Miss  Knight  is  a  compe- 
tent administrator.  The  fact  is  that 
there  are  many  able  and  competent  civil 
servant*  By  her  injecting  her  particu- 
lar political  philosophy  in  the  operation 
of  the  Passport  OfDce  and  her  behind- 
the-scenes  activities  In  behalf  of  politi- 
cal causes,  she  has  become  unfit  for  the 
important  position  she  holds.  Her  com- 
ments with  reference  to  a  recent  depart- 
mental reprimand  are  ample  evidence  of 
this  fact. 

She  has  characterized  her  immediate 
superior.  Acting  Administrator  of  the 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs, 
Philip  Heymann,  as  a  "32-year-old  whiz 


kid."  She  has  referred  to  the  director- 
ship of  Abba  Schwartz,  Heymann's  pred- 
ecessor, as  "the  era  of  Schwartzism." 
The  immediate  cause  for  the  reprimand 
was  the  fact  that  Miss  Knight  exceeded 
her  authority  in  aslcing  U.S.  Embassy 
officials  abroad  to  keep  an  eye  on  a  Har- 
vard professor  traveling  in  Europe.  Evi- 
dently. Miss  Knight  regards  herself  one 
of  those  superduper  patriots  who  consid- 
ers it  her  duty  to  judge  the  patriotism  of 
other  Americans.  I  do  not  like  people 
who  seek  to  play  Gkxl  with  other  people's 
patriotism.  Let  her  do  her  Judging  in 
private  life  and  not  as  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Passport  Office.  The  recent  con- 
duct and  actions  of  this  bureaucrat  are 
really  intolerable. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President.  Abba 
Schwartz  was  an  outstanding  public 
servant.  He  was  appointed  to  his  posi- 
tion by  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. He  was  an  advocate  of  liberal 
travel  policies.  He  was  a  respected, 
dedicated  official  who  was  a  leader  in 
opposing  restrictive  quotas  limiting  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States  for  certain 
nationality  groups  and  was  In  favor  of 
liberalizing  our  discriminatory  and  cruel 
Immigration  laws.  In  doing  so.  It  is  evi- 
dent he  incurred  the  wrath  of  Miss 
Knight.  If  this  lady  refers  to  Abba 
Schwartz'  direction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Security  and  ConstUar  Affairs  as  the 
"era  of  Schwartzism,"  may  I  say  it  is  an 
"Ism"  that  is  infinitely  more  desirable 
than  McCarthylsm,  rlghtwing  extrem- 
ism and  other  "isms"  for  which  Frances 
Knight  has  manifested  her  affection  and 
devotion.  

The  PRESrOINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
INOUYE  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    Mr.  President, 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 

2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  no  sacred  cows  in  the  Federal 
bureaucracy.  No  Federal  employee  is 
indispensable,  Frances  Knight  notwith- 
standing. Her  conduct  in  office  should 
no  longer  be  tolerated.  Her  tactics  have 
been  reprehensible  and  reminiscent  of 
that  era  of  witch  hunting  concerning 
which  most  Americans  have  a  feeling  of 
shame.  The  high  position  she  holds  is 
a  nonpolitlcal  position  and  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  civil  servant  who  will  not 
inject  his  or  her  personal  politics  into 
the  operation  of  the  UJ3.  Passport  Office. 
It  Is  time  for  Prances  Knight  to  resign 
and  the  sooner  she  does  so  the  better  for 
the  Passport  OfRce,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Nation. 


LOWELL     MASON'S      BEAUTIFULLY 
COMPOSED  GRACE  AT  A  LUNCH- 
EON 
Mr.  CARLSON.    Mr.  President,  for  over 

30  years.  Lowell  Mason,  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  a  prominent  Washington  attorney, 
has  been  host  at  a  luncheon  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol  Building  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  Washington  baseball  season. 
His  guests  Include  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  executive  branch  of 


the  Government  and  Members  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate. 

This  year,  the  luncheon  could  not  be 
held  on  the  opening  day  of  the  baseball 
season  on  April  1 1  because  Congress  had 
recessed  for  Easter.  The  luncheon  was 
held  on  AprU  25. 

Each  year  at  these  luncheons.  Mr. 
Mason  has  given  a  beautifully  composed 
grace,  stressing  our  dependence  on  our 
Creator.  This  year  he  repeated  the 
grace  he  gave  at  the  first  luncheon  In 
1934,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  It  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  grace 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LowEix  Mason's  Grace 

EM«rnal  Father,  not  because  we  know  how 
to  ask  rightly,  not  because  our  lives  are 
worthy,  do  we  pray  to  You  tills  day. 

We  pray  for  Thy  presence  at  this  gather- 
ing. As  these  leaders  of  men  partake  of  food 
and  fellowship,  make  us  at^are,  this  is  the 
way  it  should  be  with  all  men  to  find  happi- 
ness in  each  other's  presence. 

And  yet  to  also  And  unrest  deep  enough 
within  us  to  make  Thy  word  a  reality. 

Teach  us  not  to  abandon  In  days  of  frus- 
tration, the  Ideals  and  alms  we  acquired  In 
moments  of  high  resolve. 

Grant  us  faith  stronger  than  circumstance 
and  courage  greater  than  our  fears.  Only 
by  these  things  can  we  make  Thy  presence 
meaningful.    Amen. 


SENATE  ETHICS 


Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  once  again, 
the  reputation  of  the  Senate  as  an  Insti- 
tution is  being  battered  in  the  wake  of 
allegations  made  against  an  individual 
Member  of  this  body. 

These  allegations  have  been  referred 
to  our  Senate  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  which,  I  am  siu-e,  is  mak- 
ing a  full  inquiry  into  all  the  relevant 
facts.  Pending  the  committee's  report, 
it  would  be  inappropriate  to  express  a 
judgment  on  the  merits  of  this  particular 
case. 

But  it  is  not  too  early  to  make  the 
point — the  public  has  already  made  It— 
that  the  reputation  and  prestige  of  the 
Senate  as  an  institution  is  deeply  in- 
volved. I  am  sure  that  every  Member 
of  this  body  shares  my  concern  with  the 
assumption,  loosely  voiced  by  some,  that 
"the  same  thing  can  be  said  about  any 
Senator  or  Congressman." 

By  "the  same  thing"  is  clearly  meant 
the  acceptance — apart  from  regular 
campaign  contributions  reported  in  ac- 
cordance with  existing  Federal  and  State 
laws — of  substantial  contributions  of 
money  and  other  valuable  gifts — trans- 
portation, lodging,  entertainment,  and 
the  like— by  Members  of  Congress  and 
other  public  figures. 

I  feel  strongly  that  both  the  giving 
and  the  receiving  of  such  contributions 
are  thoroughly  bad  public  policy.  I 
recognize  that  there  are  tho.se  who  take 
a  different  view  as  to  this.  But  no  one 
can  disagree  as  to  the  proposition  that 
In  the  case  of  any  public  figure  the  full 
facts  as  to  any  and  every  such  gift  should 
be  put  on  the  public  record. 

The  current  controversy  Is  additional 
proof.  I  beUeve,  that  the  disclosure  prin- 
ciple offers  the  most  practicable  and 
effective  way  to  protect  both  individual 
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Senators    and    the    Institution    of    the 

Senate. 

The  members  of  our  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  smd  Conduct  will  do  the 
best  they  can  on  the  task  assigned  to 
them,  distasteful  though  the  tsisk  is  to 
them  personally.  But  it  is  significant 
that,  as  late  as  last  Saturday,  the  com- 
mittee said  it  first  learned  of  the  testi- 
monial dinners  from  newspaper  accounts. 
Both  the  Senator  involved  and  the  com- 
mittee denied  that  they  had  discussed  the 
dinners  or  the  intent  of  contributors  to 
them.  Once  again,  the  press  was  ap- 
parently first  with  developments. 

For  the  last  four  Congresses,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  require  regular  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  the  financial  Interests 
and  activities  of  Members  of  Congress 
and  their  staff  and  top  officials  in  the 
executive  branch.  The  advantages  of 
the  disclosure  principle  seem  to  me  clear. 
It  is,  first  of  all.  automatic  as  it  were. 

My  bill  would  require  that  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  make  an  annual  report, 
to  be  open  to  the  press  and  public,  cover- 
ing all  his  sources  of  Income,  including 
gifts  of  more  than  nominal  value,  his 
assets  and  liabilities  and  his  transactions 
in  real  or  personal  property.  Note  that 
there  would  be  no  question  of  taxable  in- 
come versus  gifts — both  would  be  in- 
cluded. 

The  knowledge  that  such  reports  would 
have  to  be  made  would  in  Itself.  I  be- 
lieve, have  a  salutary  effect,  for  It  would 
serve  as  an  automatic  "stop  and  think" 
signal. 

The  fact  that  the  reports  would  be 
available  to  the  public  would  provide  a 
means  of  enforcement  which  is  even 
now  the  real  sanction  behind  ethical 
standards  we  espouse.  The  facts  would 
be  laid  out  to  the  public  and  it  would 
be  left  to  the  public  to  judge  the  pro- 
priety or  impropriety  of  official  conduct. 

In  this  coimection,  I  again  point  out 
that,  apart  from  election  frauds,  only 
twice  in  the  last  hundred  years  has  the 
Senate  acted  even  to  censure  one  of  its 
ouTi  Members  for  any  cause. 

To  some,  this  record  might  imply  vir- 
tue. The  implication  is,  however,  com- 
pletely at  odds  with  the  low  estimate 
of  political  morality  expressed  by  the 
public  time  and  again  and  exemplified 
by  the  statement  I  quoted  earlier. 

It  seems  to  me  time  to  face  the  fact — 
the  Senate,  like  every  other  legislative 
body  I  know,  has  not  and  perhaps  can- 
not police  itself.  Let  us  admit  that  and 
at  last  take  action  that  will  provide  a 
realistic  and  effective  way  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  the  legislative  process. 

My  bill  is  currently  before  the  Rules 
Committee.  In  the  last  Congress  the 
committee  did  favorably  report  a  bill 
which  provided  for  limited  disclosure. 
While  It  fell  far  short  of  fully  imple- 
menting the  disclosure  principle,  it  was 
still  recognition  of  its  worth.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Senate  never  got  to  vote  on 
even  this  limited  recommendation.  It  is 
my  hope  that,  in  the  light  of  recent 
events,  the  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct,  which  was  established 
at  that  time,  will  recommend  a  compre- 
hensive disclosure  requirement  for  at 
least  the  Senate. 

Once  we  have  adopted  the  disclosure 
principle,  I  believe  that  Senators  will  find 


it  not  only  far  less  painful  than  they 
may  now  fear  but  also  affirmatively  help- 
ful— in  their  own  interest  and  that  of  the 
Senate  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  April  24,  1966,  entitled  "The 
Dodd  Case";  also  an  article  written  by 
Roscoe  Dnunmond,  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  today  entitled  "Un- 
savory Dinners — The  Case   of  Senator 

DODD." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  24,  1966) 
Thx  Dodd  Cask 

The  disquieting  case  of  Senator  Thomas  J. 
Dodd,  of  Connecticut,  and  his  lucrative  testi- 
monial dinners  demonstrates  the  Imperative 
need  for  Congress  to  formulate  an  ethical 
code  for  Its  Members  and  strict  procedures 
for  enforcing  it. 

In  fairness  to  Senator  Dodd,  it  is  too  soon 
to  arrive  at  any  definitive  Judgment  until 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  carries  out  a  full  Investigation. 
There  are  conflicting  stories  as  to  whether 
the  testimonial  dinners  In  his  behalf  were 
arranged  to  meet  his  campaign  expenses  or 
to  supplement  his  private  Income.  There 
axe  quite  enough  evils  and  ambiguities  at- 
tending ordinary  campaign  fundralslng. 
But  money  contributed  to  a  public  oSlclal 
simply  to  enable  him  to  live  on  a  more  lavish 
scale  than  his  salary  permits  Is  clearly  wrong. 
Only  a  complete  inquiry  can  make  clear 
whether  this  was  true  In  Senator  Dood'b 
ca<e. 

Recurring  episodes  of  financial  Irregulari- 
ties In  the  Congress  generate  a  poisonous 
smog  over  the  Nation's  political  life.  Sena- 
tors Clutord  Case,  of  New  Jersey,  and  PAto, 
DovGLAS,  of  Illinois,  have  long  urged  their 
colleagues  to  adopt  full  disclosure  rules.  A 
comprehensive  revision  of  the  almost  useless 
laws  regulating  campaign  fundralslng  Is  also 
needed.  These  reforms  are  essential  to  pro- 
tect the  good  name  of  Congress.  Men  jealous 
of  their  own  reputations  ought  not  to  pro- 
crastinate further  In  adopting  them. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet,  Apr.  27. 

1966] 

Unsavory   Dtmners:    The   Cass  or  Senatos 

Dobd 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

As  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Democrat,  of 
Connecticut,  Is  painfully  finding  out.  the 
testimonial  dinner  to  raise  funds  to  cover 
between  campaign  costs  of  public  life  Is  a 
dubious,    dangerous,    and    disorderly    device. 

It  may  not  be  the  worst  method  of  aug- 
menting the  Income  of  elected  officials  who 
do  not  have  Independent  fortunes,  but  It 
should  be  struck  down  by  public  distaste 
unless  rigid  safeguards  against  abuse  are 
imjxjsed  by  Congress. 

The  defense  of  the  testimonial-dinner 
technique  Is  this: 

That  the  salaries  and  allowances  given  to 
Senators  and  Representatives  are  Inadequate 
to  take  care  of  the  costs  of  public  life. 

That  elective  office  should  not,  In  effect, 
be  substantially  limited  to  the  wealthy. 

That  there  is  less  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  Congressman  If  through  a  testimonial 
dinner  many  contribute  small  siuns  rather 
than  a  few  giving  him  large  sums. 

That  the  testimonial -dinner  gifts  to  Con- 
gressmen are  a  pretty  common  practice,  not 
something  recently  thought  up  by  the 
friends  of  Senator  Dodd. 

Why,  then,  is  it  proving  so  embarrassing 
to  Senator  Dodd,  whom  I  have  found  to  be 
a  most  honorable  man,  to  have  the  news  of 


his  three  big  Connecticut  testimonial  din- 
ners come  out  as  if  they  Involved  scandal? 

The  main  reasons  are  that  few  of  the 
donors  really  know  to  what  exact  purpose 
they  are  contributing  the  money,  that  neither 
the  contributors  nor  the  public  know  how 
the  money  is  being  spent,  and  that  there  are 
no  ground  rules  as  to  the  ethical  ways  the 
funds  can  prop)€rly  be  used. 

All  this  Is  why  It  Is  crucial  that  the  Sen- 
ate Ethics  Committee  come  up  with  some 
positive  reforms  while  it  is  looking  into 
whether  Senator  Dodd  has  been  guilty  of  or 
the  beneficiary  of  any  improper  practices. 
I  would  say  that  the  very  minimum  reforms 
should  be  these ; 

1.  Pull  public  disclosure  of  the  financial 
Interests  and  Income  by  all  Members  of 
Congress  and  top  congresslonjtl  employees — 
a  measure  long  advocated  by  Senator  Clif- 
FOKO  P.  Case,  Republican,  of  New  Jersey. 

2.  It  should  be  mandatory  that  the  precise 
fund-raising  purpose  of  every  testimonial 
dinner  be  publicly  and  fully  stated. 

3.  The  purjxwes  for  which  such  funds  can 
be  used  should  be  set  out  and  limited. 

4.  Funds  so  used  should  be  periodically 
and  publicly  accounted  for  and  certified  by 
an  outside  public  accountant. 

If  these  rules  had  "been  in  effect,  Senator 
Dodd  would  not  be  so  embarrassed  by  the 
disclosures  about  his  testimonial  dinners. 
He  is  one  of  numerous  similar  beneficiaries 
in  Congress.  One  labor  leader  reported  that 
he  receives  a  minimum  of  100  Invitations  a 
year  for  political  testimonial  dinners  and 
that  his  union  keeps  a  special  fund  ear- 
marked for  such  contributions. 

Will  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee  come  to 
grips  with  the  needed  reforms  and,  even  If 
it  does,  will  Congress  enact  them  Into  law? 

Answer:  Only  if  there  is  a  strong  voter 
demand.  As  Senator  Cask  has  often  pointed 
out,  legislatures  are  very  reluctant  to  police 
themselves — however  much  they  enjoy  po- 
licing others. 


UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL  OF 
BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  March  22  and  23,  a  group  of 
47  seniors  from  University  High  School 
of  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  visited  Washington 
for  a  tour  of  their  Nation's  Capital. 

I  was  honored  to  serve  as  their  part- 
time  host  for  much  of  the  activity  here. 
The  students  enjoyed  the  exceptional 
good  fortune  to  chance  upon  the  'Vice 
President  at  one  of  those  very  rare  mo- 
ments when  he  was  not  already  occupied. 
Their  chat  with  him  was  certainly  the 
high  point  of  their  trip  and  is  an  event 
that  I  know  they  will  remember  all  of 
their  lives. 

The  group  consisted  of  Guss  Lott,  Bob 
Feldman,  John  Wade,  Buck  Mayse,  David 
Walker,  Chuck  McMains,  Roger  Wil- 
llardson,  Bruce  Meyer,  Nardy  Swyers, 
Bob  Levy.  David  Cohn,  Mac  Kehor.  Mar- 
tin Kahao,  Mike  Staples,  Joey  Toups. 
Bill  Evans,  Richard  Baker,  Jay  Bay- 
nard,  Mickey  Owen,  Johnny  Daigle,  Lee 
Hall,  Jack  Jones.  Dickie  Sabatier,  Char- 
lene  Prosser,  and  Michelle  Favrot. 

Also  Diane  Drake,  Ellen  Pressburg, 
Rachel  Pitcher.  Kandy  Keyser,  Becky 
McKelthen.  Kay  Kllgore,  Pam  Long,  Kay 
Blitzer,  Madeleine  Hall,  Toney  Hall, 
Caroline  Pierce,  Caroljm  Adams,  Delia 
Seal,  Cheri  Cangelosl,  Bunny  Epps,  Linda 
Woodln,  Prances  Kean,  Tonl  Terrell, 
Carol  Carver,  Susan  Rockhold,  Barbara 
Duff,  Marcla  Bradford,  and  Susanne 
Calhoim. 
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Serving  as  chaperons  were  Mrs.  Er- 
nest Eppo.  N!rs  Ben  Downing.  Mr.  and 
Mrs    W   J    Evans,  Mr   B   F   Beeson,  and 

Mrs.  W.  C    Vlck 


DECLINE  OF  CCC  STOCKS 

Mr-  PEARSON  Mr.  Presideist,  almost 
continuously  since  the  Korean  war  Amer- 
ican farmers  have  been  producing  greater 
quantities  of  food  and  fiber  than  could 
be  absorbed  by  the  domestic  economy  at 
price  levels  which  would  give  them  an 
equitable  return  on  their  investment  and 
labor.  As  a  result,  the  American  farmer 
has  not  siiared  equally  m  the  expanding 
prosperity  of  the  past  10  to  15  years  that 
has  characterized  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy 

The  fa.-m  problem  has  been  a  para- 
doxical one.  Ever  more  efficient  farmers 
have  produced  ever  greater  quantities  of 
food  and  fiber.  But  as  the  resulting 
supply  ha-s  been  greater  than  the  efifec- 
t!ve  demand,  the  prices  of  farm  products 
have  been  depressed  The  spectacular 
upsurge  in  farm  production  efllclency 
has  greatly  benefited  the  consumer,  but 
ironlcaily  the  farmer  has  generally  been 
penalized  in  the  form  of  lower  prices. 

The  domestic  surplus  of  farm  com- 
modities has  been  made  all  the  more 
paradoxical  by  the  fact  that  throughout 
this  i:)erlod  there  ha.s  been  a  great  short- 
age of  food  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
While  the  Givernment  has  made  a 
considerable  eff.jrt  to  move  American 
farm  products  abroad,  most  farmers  have 
lo:.K  believed  that  the  full  potential  for 
farm  exports  was  not  belnp  fully  realized. 
As  a  consequence  they  look  'he  initiative 
through  variou.s  privately  financed  mar- 
keting organizations  to  expand  farm  ex- 
p<3rts.  These  efforts  have  been  increas- 
ingly succes-sful.  Only  within  the  past 
year  has  the  rest  of  the  Nation  come  to 
recognize  just  how  great  Is  the  world 
need  and  demand  for  American  farm 
products. 

Mr  President,  because  of  Qovernment- 
i-mpo-sed  restramts  on  production  and  be- 
cause of  ever  larger  movements  of 
.American  farm  preducts  abroad,  there 
has  been  a  decline  m  our  surplus  over  the 
past  2  or  3  years.  But  It  is  only  within 
the  recerit  weeks  and  months  that  any- 
one had  come  to  realize  that  except  for 
a  few  commodity  areas  our  once  great 
surplu.ses  are  now  gone.  This  means 
tnat  the  continued  expansion  in  world 
need  and  demand  will  have  to  be  met 
by  expanded  production  at  home. 

Recognizing  this,  farmers  are  anxious 
to  move  away  from  an  agricultural  policy 
which-  for  years  has  emphasized  cur- 
tail.ment  of  production  and  restriction  on 
the  farmer  to  a  policy  of  expansion  and 
freedom 

The  need  for  the  easing  of  controls  and 
the  expansion  of  production  is  clearly 
evident.  At  the  same  time  most  observ- 
ers recognize  that  this  transition  from  re- 
striction to  expansion  must  be  done  care- 
fully. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suddenly  re- 
move all  production  controls.  Even 
though  the  world's  needs  are  great,  there 
are  limits  to  the  capacity  of  foreign  coun- 
tries to  pay  for  expanded  Imports  of 
American  agricultural  products,  partic- 


ularly at  prices  that  would  be  fair  and 
reasonable  to  the  American  farmer. 
There  are  also  physical  limits  to  our  do- 
mestic transportation  facilities  and  par- 
ticularly In  the  transportation  and  dis- 
tribution system  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  Thus,  a  sudden  massive  up- 
surge in  American  agricultural  produc- 
tion could  create  a  temporary  glut  on  the 
market  and  thus,  break  farm  prices. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  recognize  that 
we  cannot  feed  the  world.  Although 
American  farmers  can  supply  a  vitally 
Important  portion  of  the  world's  food 
needs,  the  great  and  growing  demands 
for  food  must  ultimately  be  met  pri- 
marily by  the  underdeveloped  nations 
themselves. 

We  must  avoid  the  trap  of  assuming 
the  role  of  the  world's  food  supplier  be- 
cause the  penalty  for  getting  caught  in 
it  will  be  either  that  the  American  farm- 
er ultimately  will  have  to  produce  and 
sell  at  unfavorable  and  extremely  low 
prices  or  that  the  American  taxpayer 
will  be  shouldered  with  the  cost  of  a  food 
aid  program  that  will  make  oiu*  previous 
foreign  aid  efforts  look  small  by  com- 
parison, i 

Nevertheless,  the  need  for  expanded 
production  to  meet  part  of  the  expand- 
ing world  food  needs  is  generally  rec- 
ognized as  is  evident  in  several  of  the 
legislative  proposals  now  before  the  Con- 
gress or  already  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  President,  but  what  is  not  gener- 
ally recognized  is  that  we  need  to  ex- 
pand production  to  meet  our  own  do- 
mestic needs  for  national  security  pur- 
poses. In  most  cases  our  surpluses  are 
gone.  In  fact,  In  several  vital  commodity 
areas  our  reserve  stocks  have  fallen  be- 
low the  minimum  level  generally  con- 
sidered safe  and  adequate  for  national 
security  reasons. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  sharp 
decline  In  almost  all  our  commodity  re- 
serves. The  sharpest  decline,  however, 
has  occurred  in  two  of  the  most  critical 
commodities,  wheat  and  com. 

Since  the  end  of  January  this  year  to 
the  1st  of  April,  the  CCC  Inventory  of 
wheat  has  been  reduced  from  530,288,000 
bushels  to  343,978,000  bushels.  This  is 
the  lowest  April  1  wheat  reserve  level 
since  1953.  There  are,  of  course,  several 
millions  of  bushels  of  uncommitted 
wheat  available  in  addition  to  the  CCC 
stocks,  but  total  available  wheat  stocks 
are  lower  than  at  any  Ume  since  the 
height  of  the  Korean  war. 

The  USDA  for  sevend  months  has 
been  predicting  that  the  total  carryover 
of  wheat;  that  is,  uncommitted  wheat  in 
all  positions  including  CCC  stocks,  would 
be  over  600  milUon  bushels.  But  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  apparent  that  these 
earlier  estimates  are  overly  optimistic. 

Without  a  significant  increase  in 
wheat  acreage  allotments  this  fall,  the 
wheat  reserves  will  be  sharply  reduced 
again  next  year.  Total  1966  wheat  pro- 
duction is  currently  estimated  at  1,391 
million  bushels,  the  second  largest  crop 
in  history.  But  disappearance  of  wheat 
for  1965-66  will  be  at  least  1.5  billion. 
Disappearance  will  probably  be  higher  In 
1 966-67 .  Thus,  even  with  a  bumper  crop, 
disappearance  will  again  be  greater  than 
production,  with  the  result  that  carry- 


over on  July  1, 1967,  may  well  be  less  than 
400  million  bushels. 

This  gives  cause  for  real  concern  In 
that  the  USDA's  own  estimates  place  the 
minimum  safe  carryover  of  wheat  for 
national  security  needs  at  630  million 
bushels. 

The  decline  in  com  reserves  has  been 
even  more  drastic.  Since  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary this  year  the  CCC  inventory  of  corn 
has  been  reduced  from  509,106,000 
bushels  to  174,562,000  bushels  as  of  April 
1966.  This  is  the  lowest  April  1  Inventory 
of  corn  since  1949. 

Other  reserves  have  been  sharply  de- 
pleted. The  April  1  inventory  of  grain 
sorghum  is  the  lowest  for  that  date  since 
1959.  The  CCC  inventory  of  butter  is 
down  by  50  percent  from  April  1,  1965. 
There  has  also  been  a  50-percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  CCC  barley  inventory  between 
April  1,  1965.  and  April  1,  1966.  The  10,- 
690,000  bushels  held  by  the  CCC  as  of 
the  first  of  this  month  Is  the  lowest  for 
that  date  since  1955. 

CCC  stocks  of  beans,  rice,  soybeans, 
dried  milk  and  cheese  are  virtually  non- 
existent or  totally  depleted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  statistical  tables  docu- 
menting the  decline  of  CCC  stocks  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
above  survey  demonstrates,  I  believe, 
that  there  is  a  pressing  necessity  for  ex- 
panded production  to  meet  national 
security  needs.  But  I  fear  that  this  need 
will  not  be  recognized  and  acted  on  In 
time.  With  conditions  as  they  are  in 
southeast  Asia,  such  a  failure  could  well 
be  disastrous. 

There  is  a  real  danger  that  our  reserves 
will  be  allowed  to  be  dangerously  de- 
pleted because  of  two  major  reasons. 
First,  too  many  Government  planners 
and  policjTnakers  are  likely  to  be  blinded 
by  a  surplus-control  complex.  So  ac- 
customed to  thinking  In  terms  of  sur- 
pluses and  the  need  for  controls  they 
may,  quite  unintentionally,  err  and  not 
recognize  soon  enough  the  need  for  ex- 
panded production. 

The  second  reason  is  the  aggressive- 
ness with  which  the  administration  has 
been  pursuing  Its  policy  of  indirect  price 
control.  One  of  the  major  objectives  of 
this  unauthorized  control  policy  has  been 
to  keep  down  farm  prices.  An  excellent 
example  of  this  is  the  massive  dumping 
of  com  on  the  open  market  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

Prom  February  1  to  April  1.  1966. 
the  CCC  has  dmnped  334,544,000  bushels 
of  com.  Gardner  Ackly,  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  has 
stated  that  these  sales  were  aimed  at 
forcing  a  rollback  in  the  prices  of  com- 
modities which  would,  in  turn,  serve  to 
increase  poric  production,  thus,  ultimate- 
ly, bring  about  a  drop  In  pork  prices. 

But  as  a  result  of  the  aggressive  execu- 
tion of  this  policy  our  com  reserves  have 
been  virtually  depleted.  This  has  been  a 
foolhardy  fiction,  one  which  has  been 
dictated  by  the  narrow  and  shortsighted 
view  of  an  administration  bent  on  ward- 
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Ing  off  an  Inflation  which  its  own  spend- 
ing policy  has  created.  This  lU-con- 
celved  action  will  come  back  to  haunt  the 
administration  In  the  months  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  reemphasize 
that  a  sudden  removal  of  all  production 
controls  would  not  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  farmers  or  the  Nation.    However,  the 


time  has  cwne  for  fewer  restrictions  on 
production  and  greater  freedom  for  the 
farmer  is  absolutely  necessary.  And, 
finally,  it  should  be  clear  to  all  that  any 
further  dumping  of  CCC  stocks  as  cal- 
culated effort  by  the  administration  to 
force  down  farm  prices  would  be  Intoler- 
able and  foolhardy. 


Exhibit  1 

CCC  Inventory  as  of  Apr.  1 

[Quantities  in  thoiuands] 


1954. 
1»65. 
19M 
1857. 
195-S 
1959 
1960 
1961. 
1962 
1963. 
1964. 
1965 
1966. 


Wheat 


ButhtU 

488. 817 

«7S.SS7 

831,814 

771,890 

716,969 

749,239 

1,074,406 

1,078,115 

1,078,746 

1,010.410 

898,122 

641,824 

343,978 


Corn 


ButhtU 

441,883 

613.811 

737,682 

925.317 

1. 077, 152 

1.116.137 

1,209,906 

1,429,035 

081,289 

748,116 

779.089 

693,719 

174,662 


Grain 
sorghum 


Hunired- 
wtigU 

34 

:.803 

14, 112 

28.218 

42,276 

164.361 

288,054 

807,603 

666,076 

612. 451 

542.991 

651.373 

202,661 


Beau 


Hundred- 
weiaht 

073 

147 

2.014 

1,811 

66 

18 

180 

1,888 

830 

S16 

27 

60 

2 


Barley 


Buthdt 

469 

7,115 
38,162 
88,866 
28,752 
69,805 
59.693 
50,742 
82,002 
27,999 
29,512 
20,927 
10,690 


[Quantities  in  tbooaanda] 


Rioe 

Butter 

Dried  milk 

Cheese 

Soybeans 

19M 

Hundred- 
weight 

Hundred- 
weight 
330.441 
355.142 
113,769 
27,640 
82,199 
41,803 
44,249 
72,230 
271,041 
439,437 
162,724 
69,237 
109 

PonruU 
570. 103 
225,005 
141,921 
130,378 
146,801 
119, 632 
173,823 
264,665 
426.092 
606,713 
409,660 
228,580 
12,371 

Pound) 

319. 115 

407,007 

294,904 

207,023 

187, 671 

11,071 

11,653 

197 

67,011 

80,164 

27,342 

8,330 

ButheU 

171 

1955 

5,214 

8,846 

1,433 

6,396 

2,990 

6,891 

333 

1,013 

2 

1,087 

654 

189 

1 

1986 ._ 

1957 

67 
16 

1958 

1,438 

1959 

11  676 

1960 - 

10,679 

1961 

174 

1962 

1 

1963 

9,406 

1964 

44 

1965 

10 

1986 

■  As  of  Mar.  11, 1960. 

Source:  Financial  Analysis  Branch,  ASCS,  USDA. 


CLASHES  WITH  ADVANCED  SOVIET 
AIRCRAFT  OVER  NORTH  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  the  latest  reports  of  clashes 
with  advanced  aircraft  over  North  Viet- 
nam must  be  viewed  with  the  gravest 
concern. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  made  these  high- 
performance  aircraft  available  to  North 
Vietnam. 

We  do  not  know  who  is  flying  the 
planes. 

We  do  not  know  where  the  planes  are 
based— whether  in  North  Vietnam  or 
across  the  border  in  China. 

But  the  Secretary  of  State  has  said— 
and  a  State  Department  spokesman  re- 
peated yesterday— that  there  will  be  no 
sanctuary. 

Our  planes  will  pursue  hostile  aircraft 
to  wherever  they  go — even  over  the  bor- 
der of  China— and  that  there  Is  no  sanc- 
tuary for  Chinese  bases. 

What  is  occurring  In  North  Vietnam 
Is  escalation  of  the  war  by  them  or  us. 
The  fact  is  that  we  are  Inexorably  In- 
volved. 

That  fact  and  its  implications  must  be 
faced. 


What  will  be  the  Chinese  response,  if 
her  territory  is  bombed  or  her  airspace 
Invaded? 

WUl  the  Chinese  seek  to  strike  at  our 
bases — in  Vietnam,  or  Thailand,  or 
aboard  our  aircraft  carriers? 

And  if  they  do,  what  then  will  our  re- 
sponse be — further  bombing? 

And  if  the  scale  of  bombing  Increases, 
will  China  confine  herself  to  air  fight- 
ing— or  will  it  send  its  troops  to  engage 
ours  on  the  ground  In  South  Vietnam 
or  elsewhere? 

Mr.  James  Reston  reports  today  in 
the  New  York  Times  that  our  military 
plauiners  are  not  concerned  over  the  pos- 
sible consequences  of  this  escalation. 

They  are  said  to  feel  that  "China  and 
the  Soviet  Union  will  tolerate  military 
defeats  the  United  States  clearly  would 
not  tolerate  Itself." 

Such  assumptions  are  not  a  sound 
basis  for  policy. 

Similar  assumptions  about  the  Viet- 
cong  and  North  Vietnam  have  been  prov- 
en wrong  time  and  again  in  this  war. 

More  importantly,  there  Is  still  great 
political  instability  in  South  Vietnam. 

And  South  Vietnam  is  where  the  war 
is  being  fought — the  only  ase&  of  Viet- 


nam in  which  our  goals  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

Without  a  vlahle  political  structure  In 
South  Vietnam,  the  efforts  and  sacrifice 
of  our  fighting  men  will  be  wasted. 

But  no  military  action  in  North  Viet- 
nam or  China  can  create  or  contribute 
to  the  creation  of  such  a  political  struc- 
ture in  South  Vietnam. 

The  extension  of  the  wstf  into  China 
will  not  in  my  judgment  give  us  success 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Premier  Ky  and  the  Buddhist  Tri 
Quang  do  not  talk  with  one  another. 

Escalation  of  the  war  in  the  north, 
whatever  else  It  is  expected  to  achieve, 
will  not  bring  these  two  gentlemen  to 
the  conference  table  with  one  another. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  wliat  we 
need  most  Is  a  imlfled  effort  within  South 
Vietnam. 

We  must  have  some  certainty  that  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  can  engage  In 
such  a  united  effort — tliat  they  have  the 
will  and  the  ability  to  organize  their 
society  and  government  to  continue  the 
fight. 

This  is  where  we  should  now  be  devot- 
ing our  best  efforts  and  talents.  We  must 
face  the  fact  that  there  is  no  quick  or 
easy  answer  to  Vietnam. 

There  is  some  disagreement  with  our 
overall  course  in  Vietnam. 

But  even  accepting  our  basic  policy,  it 
appears  to  me  neither  prudent  nor  wise 
to  undertake  risks  of  a  still  wider  war 
until  our  own  houses  are  in  order,  and 
the  necessary  stability  achieved  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ai:k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  this  morning.  The  first  article, 
by  James  Reston,  is  entitled  "Washing- 
ton: There  Is  No  Sanctuary";  and  the 
other  article,  by  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  is  en- 
titled "Foreign  Affairs:  Vietnam's  Com- 
ing Crunch." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washinoton:    Thibs   Is  No   Sanctuakt 
(By  Jjimes  Reston) 

Washington.  April  26. — The  official  policy 
of  the  United  States  U  th&t  our  bombers  are 
now  free  to  attack  the  bases  of  any  planes 
that  Intercept  our  filers  In  North  Vietnam, 
even  If  those  bases  are  Inside  Communist 
China. 

"There  Is  no  sanctuary,"  the  State  Depart- 
ment spwkesman  said,  for  any  planes  getting 
in  the  way  of  our  planes,  and  this  Is  inter- 
preted officially  but  privately  as  meaning 
that  our  pUots  are  free  to  pursue  the  enemy 
planes,  no  matter  where  they  go  and  hit  their 
bases  If  necessary. 

This  puts  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  In 
an  interesting  position.  They  are  allied  to 
North  Vietnam  and  have  promised  to  furnish 
whatever  aid  is  necessary  to  defend  that 
country  from  attack.  They  Insist  we  are  the 
aggressors  in  North  Vietnam,  Jiist  as  we  as- 
sert North  Vietnam,  with  Soviet  and  Chinese 
help,  is  the  aggressor  against  South  Vietnam. 

OTTa    SANCnjA«I«8,    TOO? 

In  this  situation,  does  the  doctrine  of  no 
sanctuary  work  both  ways?  If  we  are  free  to 
attack  their  bases,  are  they  then  free  to  at- 
tack ours?  The  answer  to  that  here  Is:  "Let 
them  try."   For  this  Oovemment  Is  confident 
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tnat  ic  can  wipe  out  all  tbe  planes  In  North 
Vietnam  and  in  China  too  if  the  Chinese 
really  commit  their  air  force  to  the  battle. 
leaving  China  and  North  Vietnam  with  noth- 
Ir.g  but   the  most  massive  armies  In  Asia. 

Nevertheless,  the  rtsks  are  Increasing  Just 
the  same  They  are  not  Increasing  because 
•,he  United  Suites  Is  now  flying  closer  to  the 
Chin*  border  Actually,  the  U.S.  Air  Porce 
and  Navy  were  flying  many  more  sorties  high 
up  into  the  northeast  corner  of  North  Viet- 
nam before  the  bomhlr.g  pause  than  they 
have  been  doing  in  the  l.Mt  few  days.  The 
risks  are  Increasing  because  the  new  Mtg-31 
fighters  promised  by  Moscow  u<  North  Viet- 
nam are  now  entering  the  battle. 

omcials  here  say  privately  that  they  do  not 
kjiaw  where  these  Mlg  fighters  are  based. 
They  think  In  North  Vletr.an-i  rather  than  In 
China,  b'.it  -hey  are  not  sure  The  ''no  sanc- 
tuary" statement  out  of  here  was  clearly  In- 
tended a*  a  warning  to  Pefclng  not  to  assume 
that  we  would  not  fo:l"w  them  to  their  bases 
wherever  those  bases  proved  to  be 

This  danger  uaed  to  deter  ofHclals  here. 
For  a  long  time  President  Johnson,  who  was 
approving  all  the  bombing  targets  In  North 
Vietnam.  InsUted  that  our  bombers  stop 
short  of  the  efTective  flying  perimeter  erf  the 
Mlg    17's  and   Mig-I9'8. 

Oracluii!"  however,  deeper  penetrations  of 
our  planes,  were  authorized  not  only  Into  the 
Hanci-Ha;phon>t  area  but  north  of  there  to 
h.t  the  t-A  -  r-.:.i.r.  supply  lines  out  of  China 
;:.-j  NT'.'.  Vietnam  The  objective  was  to 
strike  the  narrower  top  of  the  Communist 
supply  fxmnel  rather  than  the  broader  bot- 
tom o.'   the   funnel   below  Hanoi. 

For  some  months  now,  however,  U.S.  Intel- 
ligence sources  have  reported  that  North 
Vietnamese  pilots  were  being  trained  both  In 
Communist  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
that  the  Mlg-2r8  apparently  promised  to 
North  Vietnam,  during  the  visit  of  Alexander 
Shelepin  last  winter  were  beginning  to  ar- 
rive m  the  Kanol-Haiphong  area 

Nevertheless  the  raids  riortli  c::  Jlanol- 
HalphODg  continued  and  are  now  meeting 
not  only  increased  ground-to-air  missile  Are 
but  alr-to-alr  missiles  from  the  Mlg-ai's. 

THE    t'NKNOWN'    T^CZOKS 

The  risk  now  is  not  what  Is  known  but 
what  Is  not  known  We  do  not  know  who  is 
flying  the  Mlg's — the  North  Vietnamese,  the 
Chlneee  '>r  '.-^.e  Russian.^  We  cannot  count 
on  the  markings  on  the  Mlg's,  and  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  sure  that  China  will  stand 
aside  and  allow  the  new  Mlg's  to  be  de- 
stroyed or  stay  out  of  the  war  If  we  attack 
their  "sanctuary  •  in  China 

This  Is  not  regarded  at  the  Pentagon  and 
the  Whi'e  House  as  an  unacceptable  risk. 
In  fact,  '^ur  air  power  has  run  into  so  little 
opposition  in  the  past  that  the  men  run- 
ning the  war  from  here  have  gradually  come 
to  believe  that  China  tvnd  the  Soviet  Union 
will  tolerate  military  defeats  the  United 
States  clearly   would   not   tolerate   Itself. 

WHAT    ABOt-T    SUBMARINES' 

In  short,  we  are  assuming  we  can  attack 
their  sanctuaries  and  that  they  will  not  or 
cannot  attack  our  sanctuaries  in  Saigon,  or 
on  the  US  aircraft  carriers  tn  the  China  Sea; 
that  the  Russians  will  give  North  Vietnam 
Mlg's  and  let  them  be  destroyed,  but  that 
they  will  not  give  tiiem  submarines  to  carry 
the  battle  under  the  sea;  that  we  are  free 
to  hit  their  bases  anvwhere  in  any  cotmtry 
and  that  they  wli:  leave  our  alrhases  alone 
In  Thailand 

Maybe  thrpo  a.ssumptions  are  right.  The 
Chinese  md  the  S<iviets  have  been  very  cau- 
tious and  have  given  us  the  freedom  of  both 
the  sUea  and  the  seas  so  far.  but  If  there 
are  now  to  be  "no  sanctuaries."  this  could 
be  a  very  iir-ey  business. 


FoaccoN  ArrAJMs:  Viktmam's  Coking  Crunch 
(By  C.  L.  Sxilrberger) 

Saioow. — The  Armed  Forces  have  little  In- 
tention of  relinquishing  control  of  South 
Vietnam's  Government  without  a  stniggle. 
They  contemplate  creating  their  own  party 
to  present  candidates  for  next  September's 
Constituent  Assembly.  By  this  device  Pre- 
mier Nguyen  Cao  Ky  hopes  to  get  himself 
voted  back  Into  jxawer  In  national  elections. 

All  this  emerges  In  a  conversation  with  the 
frail,  wiry  air  vice  marshal  who  runs  this 
tortured  land.  It  Indicates  another,  almost 
surely  unavoidable  clash  between  the  ruling 
generals'  Junta  and  venerable  Trl  Quang's 
Buddhist  activities.  Ky  Is  already  dealing 
with  Trl  Quang's  rival,  venerable  Tam  Chau. 
in  a  clear  attempt  to  split  the  opposition. 

NO   DEAL    WrrH    BTTDOHIST 

Ky  speaks  about  his  tough  plans  with 
deceptive  gentleness.  His  bland  manner  and 
well-cut  blue  suit  belle  his  martial  mustache 
and  usual  taste  for  gaudy  uniforms.  He 
denies  he  has  struck  any  bargain  with  Trl 
Quang. 

"I  have  made  no  deal,"  he  says,  "I  haven't 
seen  Trl  Quang  during  the  crisis.  Why, 
I  only  met  him  once  In  my  life — 10  months 
ago.  But  the  Buddhists  have  no  reason  to 
continue  a  fight.  When  we  signed  an  elec- 
tion decree  satisfying  the  aspirations  of  the 
majority  of  the  people,  that  Included  them. 
If  they  continue  fighting  they  will  put  them- 
selves In  a'  weak  and  wrong  position." 

NOT    rACE    BTTT    NKZS 

Ky  confesses  his  government  has  been  un- 
able to  "entirely  reestablish"  control  over 
the  dissident  area  of  Hue  and  Da  Nang,  where 
Trl  Quang's  following  Is  strong.  The  Pre- 
mier Intends  to  move  ftuther,  for,  he  says: 
"This  Is  not  a  question  of  face  but  of  neces- 
sity. I  have  Information  that  Vietcong 
agents  have  penetrated  extensively,  above  all 
in  Da  Nang.  They  have  Infiltrated  the  'strug- 
gle conunlttee.' 

"We  must  weed  them  out.  We  have  of- 
fered an  amnesty  to  the  Buddhist  demon- 
strators. I  promised  this  to  Tam  Chau. 
But  we  must  weed  out  the  Communists. 
And  we  cannot  pardon  criminals — Uke  those 
who  killed." 

The  Premier  professes  not  to  worry  about 
any  Buddhist  presstire  for  peace  at  any  price. 
If  they  demand  this,  he  argues,  they  will  lose 
popular  support.  Furthermore,  he  claims. 
It  Is  the  Communist  infiltrators  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  secession  movement  around 
Hue  and  Da  Nang.  Da  Nang  is  the  danger 
p>oint. 

But  to  regain  the  upper  hand  In  that  city, 
headquarters  of  General  Thl's  former  I  Corps, 
he  will  not  restore  to  Thl  his  old  command. 
He  has  offered  Thl  a  chance  to  talk  It  over 
In  Saigon.    But  Thl  wont  come. 

So  Ky  works  to  consolidate  his  own  posi- 
tion. He  plans  all  measures  to  prevent  In- 
trusion Of  Communists  In  the  forthcoming 
Constituent  Assembly.  "All  measures"  and 
"Cotnmunlsts"  are  words  capable  of  broad 
Interpretation  here. 

Ky  says  the  armed  forces  now  consider  It 
a  necessity  to  form  their  own  political  party 
soon  because  we  have  to  elect  g;ood  nation- 
alists. Ky  has  no  Illusion  that  this  can  be 
a  majority  party,  but  thinks  no  faction  In 
the  scheduled  assembly  can  gain  that  status. 
He  wants  the  armed  forces  party  to  be  "a 
stabilizing  element." 

KKKPINO    POLmCAL    POWIB 

Finally,  It  Is  evident  Ky  Is  shedding  the 
fvetense  that  he  expects  to  yield  political 
power  and  resume  his  military  conmiand. 
"Personally,"  he  says.  "I  would  prefer  to  give 
up  office.  Bat  my  person  Is  not  free.  It  be- 
longs to  the  people.  I  may  have  to  continue. 
I  think  It  Is  a  necessity  for  the  nation." 


So  there  It  Is,  a  dangerous  doctrine:  the 
familiar  thesis  of  the  indispensable  mac. 
Ky  sips  bitter  tea  and  peers  through  the 
window  of  his  Prime  Ministerial  p>alace.  pro- 
tected by  redberoted  tommygunners.  A  hell- 
copter  squats  In  the  courtyard. 

A   DUBIOtTB    rOaUTTLA 

"^  Three  things  are  evident.  Ky  is  going  to 
try  to  split  the  Buddhist  opposition  while 
moving  against  autonomous  movements  in 
Annam  and  ferreting  out  Vietcong  Infiltra- 
tors. He  win  attempt  to  build  an  armed 
forces  political  machine.  When  this  is  done 
he  Intends  to  offer  himself  as  the  only  leader 
who  can  prosecute  the  war. 

It  would  be  Insanity  to  Imagine  that  Trl 
Quang,  giddy  with  recent  success,  will  com- 
mend this  formiUa  to  his  own  Buddhist  flock. 
And  so,  as  the  war  grinds  on  and  monsoon 
clouds  mount  overhead  like  leaden  mush- 
rooms, the  political  crimch  shapes  up.  There 
seems  slight  room  for  compromise  between 
Ky's  stubbornness  and  Trl  Quang's  ambition. 


CONTINUATION     OF     NEW     HAVEN 
PASSENGER  SERVICE 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
decision  which  was  made  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  continue 
the  New  Haven  passenger  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  represents 
an  extraordinary  breakthrough  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  public  responsibility  of  a 
great  Government  agency.  We  are  often 
in  the  position  where  we  criticize  tlie 
Government  agencies.  Here  Is  a  case  in 
which  a  very  fine  understanding  of  the 
public  interests  has  been  manifested  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  ICC  has  also  allowed  one  of  his- 
tory's greatest  mergers,  that  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York'  Central 
Railroads.  This  decision  Is  understand- 
able If  we  are  to  make  progress  in 
modernizing  the  great  railroad  systems. 
But  also  it  is  concerned  with  public  in- 
terest. It  would  have  been  an  adverse 
effect  to  have  allowed  the  discontinuance 
of  all  New  Haven  service.  It  has  called 
for  a  continuation  of  the  commuter  serv- 
ice within  the  auspices  of  this  merger — a 
service  which  Is  so  vital  for  the  economy 
and  the  individual  commuters  who  are 
Involved. 

Now — with  the  cooperation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government — I  rise  to  give  appro- 
priate credit  to  the  wisdom  and  sensitiv- 
ity of  the  public  interest  shown  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 


HEIRLESS  PROPERTY  SETTLEMENT 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  in  1962, 
the  Congress  enacted  Public  Law  87-846 
authorizing  the  distribution  of  $500,000 
resulting  from  the  sale  of  World  War  II 
vested  enemy  alien  property  to  settle 
claims  to  heirless  property  of  victims  of 
Nazi  persecution.  These  funds  have 
been  distributed  to  both  Jewish  and  non- 
Jewish  organizations  in  accordance  with 
the  law.  I  have  the  last  report  of  the 
Jewish  Restitution  Successor  Organiza- 
tion dealing  with  the  distribution  of 
$500,000  allocated  to  it  under  PubUc  Law 
87-846,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  be  made  a  part  of  roy 
remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jewish  Restitution  Sttccessob  Oa- 

CANIZATION, 

New  York,  N.Y..  ApHl  15. 1966. 
Hon.  Edwabd  D.  Re, 

Chairman,  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission, Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  We  are  pleased  to 
advise  you  that  the  distribution  of  the 
»500.000,  awarded  to  the  Jewish  Restitution 
Successor  Organization,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  87-846  was  substantially  completed. 
The  report  which  follows  shows  that  $442,- 
000  were  actually  disbursed  by  March  31, 
1966,  for  relief,  rehabilitation  and  resettle- 
ment programs  benefiting  victims  of  Nazi 
persecution  who  settled  in  this  country. 

Agudath  Israel  World  Organization,  New 
York,  $60,000. 

The  above  stim  was  allocated  toward  the 
cost  of  establishing  a  housing  project  for 
elderly  Nazi  victims.  The  organization  ac- 
quired a  suitable  building  in  Manhattan 
which  Is  currently  being  refurbished.  The 
care  and  maintenance  of  the  property  has 
been  assured  by  the  sponsoring  organization. 
Catholic  Relief  Service — National  Catholic 
.Velfare  Conference,  New  York,  $50,000. 

This  allocation  was  reserved  for  one-time 
rehabilitation  grants  for  needy  and  handi- 
capped Nazi  victims,  with  grants  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,500  per  family;  $10,000  was  spent  to 
assist  Individuals  In  meeting  special  medical 
expenses. 

Nehemlah  Robinson  Memorial  Scholarship 
Fund,  New  York,  $100,000. 

This  fund  was  established  In  memory  of 
Dr.  Nehemlah  Robinson,  who  devoted  a  great 
part  of  his  life  to  the  cause  of  compensa- 
tion for  victims  of  Nazi  persecution.  The 
fund  Is  being  administered  by  United  Help. 
Inc.,  m  New  York,  a  social  agency  serving 
exclusively  the  needs  of  Nazi  victims  In  the 
United  States.  Scholarships  for  vocational 
and  professional  training  are  awarded  to 
Nazi  victims  who  have  completed  their  sec- 
ondary education. 

Prom  the  Inception  of  the  program  the 
fund  has  expended  $34,854,  of  which  $30,679 
was  spent  for  grants  and  $4,175  for  loans. 

FYom  the  inception  of  the  program  the 
scholarship  fund  assisted  70  undergraduate 
and  9  graduate  students.  Scholarship  ap- 
plications originated  in  over  20  different 
States  of  the  Union.  Recipients  of  grants 
are  studying  at  more  than  30  different  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning. 
United  Hlaa  Service,  New  York,  $100,000. 
The  above  sum  was  allocated  for  the  re- 
settlement of  dlfflcult-to-resettle  families 
outside  of  New  York  City  through  one-time 
grants  not  to  exceed  $1,500  per  family.  This 
program  Is  being  carried  out  In  cooperation 
with  the  local  Jewish  resettlement  agencies. 

Prom  the  Inception  of  the  program  a  total 
sum  of  $51,570  was  spent;  $11,550  was  dis- 
bursed In  1964,  and  $40,020  In  1965. 

Assistance  was  given  to  73  Individuals  and/ 
or  families  In  more  than  25  commimities 
throughout  the  United  8tates. 
United  Help,  Inc.,  New  York.  $200,000. 
This  allocation  was  made  toward  the  cost 
of  establishing  a  housing  project  for  elderly 
Nazi  victims  In  the  New  York  area.  In  which 
there  resides  the  largest  number  of  Nazi  vic- 
tims in  any  one  city. 

United  Help  has  acquired  land  In  Queens, 
N.Y.,  for  the  construction  of  a  19-story  build- 
ing with  216  efficiency  and  72  one-bedroom 
apartments.  The  preliminary  plans  of  the 
architects  have  been  approved  in  principle 
by  the  New  York  State  Division  of  Housing 
and  Community  Renewal.  After  final  ap- 
proval of  the  architects'  plans  and  construc- 
tion cost,  approval  of  the  project  will  be 
sought  from  the  city  planning  commission 


and  the  board  of  estimate.  Construction 
will  commence  as  soon  as  all  requisite  ap- 
provals are  sectu-ed. 

It  should  be  noted  that  more  than  1,800 
elderly  victims  of  Nazi  persecution   are  on 
the  waiting  list  for  the  new  apartments. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Saul  Kagan, 
Executive  Secretary. 


REPORT  ON  EMERGENCY  STRIKES 
OP  THE  LABOR  COMMITTEE  OF 
THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  BAR  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Social  Security 
Legislation  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York  has  just  Issued 
a  report  on  proposed  amendments  to  the 
national  emergency  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

I  find  it  particularly  gratifying  that 
this  report  endorses  two  proposals  which 
I  have  msMle  and  which  are  incorporated 
In  my  bill,  S.  2797,  to  strengthen  existing 
laws  with  respect  to  national  emergency 
strikes. 

First,  the  report  endorses  my  proposal 
to  allow  Taft-Hartley  fsictfindlng  boards 
to  make  recommendations  as  to  the 
terms  of  settlement — recommendations 
which  are  prohibited  under  existing  law. 

Second,  the  report  endorses  the  pro- 
visions of  my  bill  which  would  extend 
cgverage  of  the  act  to  emergencies  af- 
fecting "the  health  or  safety  of  the  Na- 
tion or  a  substantial  part  of  the  popu- 
lation or  territory  thereof."  While  the 
report  takes  no  position  with  respect  to 
a  number  of  other  proposals  incorpo- 
rated in  my  bill,  I  believe  this  report  is 
an  excellent  analysis  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  national  emergency  strikes,  and 
is  worthy  of  most  serious  consideration 
by  the  Members  of  the  Congress  and  the 
public  at  large. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmEmimous  con- 
sent that  this  report  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Record  of  the  Association  of  the 

Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  April  19661 
CoMMrrrEZ  Report — Proposed   Amendments 

TO   THE   National   Emergenct    Provisions 

or  THE  Tajt-Hartlkt  Act 

(By  the  Committee  on  Lalxx'  and  Social 
Security  Legislation) 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  the 
President  recommended  that  the  present 
national  emergency  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  be  revised.  He  urged  "•  •  • 
measures  which,  without  Improperly  Invad- 
ing State  and  local  authority,  will  enable  us 
to  effectively  deal  with  strikes  which  threaten 
irreparable  damage  to  the  national  interests." 

This  committee  recommends  that  the 
national  emergency  provisions  of  the  act 
(29  U.S.C.  sections  17e-179)  be  amended  to 
apply  to  emergencies  affecUng  a  substantial 
part  of  the  population  or  territory  of  the 
Nation  as  well  as  to  nationwide  emergencies 
and  to  permit  factfinding  panels  appointed 
under  the  act  to  make  recommendations  for 
settlement  of  disputes. 
1.  PEKMrrriNO  rACTriNDiNC  paneus  to  make 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

At  preaent  factfinding  panels  are  provided 
for  but  prohibited  from  making  any  recom- 


mendations; an  Injunction  prohibiting 
strikes  or  lockout  during  an  80-day  cooling 
off  period  Is  authorized.  This  procedure  has 
proved  of  value  in  some  Instances,  but  re- 
sort has  frequently  been  necessary  to  pres- 
sures for  settlement  outside  of  the  statutory 
scheme. 

One  potent  weapon  In  Inducing  settle- 
ments has  been  the  likelihood  of  additional 
legislation  if  no  settlement  were  forthcoming. 
Congress  has  never  adopted  a  general  perma- 
nent abrogation  of  the  right  to  strike  or 
lockout  in  any  private  Industry.  Ad  hoc 
legislation  has,  however,  been  enacted  to 
deal  with  specific  disputes  where  other 
measures  were  Insufficient.  The  AdamaoQ 
Act  in  1916  mandated  an  8-bour  day  on  the 
railroads  and  prohibited  wage  reductions 
during  a  temporary  period  of  observation  by 
a  commission;  39  Stat'.  721  (1916),  upheld 
In  Wilson  V.  New,  243  U.S.  332  (1917),  and 
now  codified  In  45  U.S.C.  section  65  ( 1964) .  A 
threatened  natlcmwide  railway  stoppage  In 
1963  was  dealt  with  by  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion limited  to  the  particular  dispute;  77 
Stat.  132  (1963),  upheld  in  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotix>e  Firemen  v.  Chicago  B  dt  Q  R.R., 
225  P.  Supp.  11  (DX).C.),  affirmed,  331  P.  2d 
1020  (DC.  Cir),  cert,  denied  377  U.S.  918 
(1964). 

To  date  a  pattern  has  evolved  of  dealing 
with  each  situation  while  leaving  the  treat- 
ment of  future  crises  open.  The  fiexlblUty 
of  this  evolving  ad  hbc  approach  would  be 
enhanced  If  factfinding  panels  appointed 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  were  allowed  to 
make  recommendations  upon  request  of  the 
President.  Such  recommendations  may  be 
of  assistance  to  the  parties  in  the  settlement 
of  the  dispute.  When  made  public  such  rec- 
ommendations also  tend  to  Impose  pressure 
on  the  parties  to  resolve  the  dispute.  While 
providing  for  such  recommendations  is  no 
panacea,  it  would  strengthen  the  architec- 
ture of  the  present  law. 

Removal  of  the  present  prohibition  con- 
tained In  29  U.S.C.  179,  on  recommendations 
by  factfinding  panels  appointed  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  has  been  frequently  recom- 
mended In  the  past.  E.g.,  Seldman,  "Na- 
tional Emergency  Strike  Legislation."  In 
Symposium  on  Labor  Relations  Law  474,  478 
(Sloenko  ed.  1961)  referring  to  the  views  of 
Senator  Taft;  Williams.  "Settlement  of 
Labor  Disputes  In  Industries  Affected  With  a 
National  Interest,"  40  A.B.A.J.  862,  866-67 
(1943);  Rothman,  "National  Emergency  Dis- 
putes Under  the  LMRA  and  the  RLA,"  16 
Labor  L.J.  195.  202-04  (1964);  Olvens,  "Deal- 
ing With  National  Emergency  Labor  Dis- 
putes," 34  Temple  Labor  Quarterly  17,  44 
(1960)  cf.  Wallen,  "National  Emergency  Dis- 
putes," 12  Labor  Journal  61  (1961).  We  ap- 
prove  those  portions  of  S.  2796,  89th  (Con- 
gress, 2d  session  (1966),  offered  by  Senator 
jAvrrs  which  are  designed  to  remove  this 
limitation.  In  addition  to  recommending 
terms  of  settlement,  the  panel  could  recom- 
mend further  procedures  to  deal  with  the 
dispute. 

Further  steps  could  thereafter  be  taken  if 
such  recommendations,  the  80-day  Cooling 
off  period  and  mediation  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. In  this  context,  reliance  on  possible  un- 
specified future  sanctions  may  in  some  in- 
stances place  more  pressure  on  the  parties 
than  specific  statutory  provisions,  a  pheno- 
mennon  labeled  that  of  "Inchoate  law"  by 
Adolf  Berle.  See  Berle,  "Legal  Problems  of 
Economic  Power,"  60  (Columbia  Law  Review 
4,  7-8  (1960);  Berle,  "Power  Without  Prop- 
erty," 01—03  ( 1960) .  On  the  other  hand,  the 
committee  also  believes  that  the  President 
could  be  given  authority  In  advance  to  In- 
voke a  number  of  possible  procedures  should 
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an  eniergencv  dispute  remain  unsettled  after 

BO  a<iys 

3      EXTBNSIu:*    or    COVKBACB 

We     also     recommend     extension     of    the 

emergency  proMslor.s  cf  the  act  to  emer- 
ger.r'.es  -ifTetting  the  health  or  safety  of 
the  Sstlo:.  :.r  a  substantia!  part  of  the  pop- 
ulatl-.'i  or  territory  thereof"  as  proposed  In 
section  3  of  8.  2797  This  position  flows 
from  the  fact  that  local  emergencies  can  fre- 
quently have  a  national  Impact. 

The  lon^  contlmiing  ^owtb.  of  transpor- 
tati  )n  end  corresponding  extension  of  mar- 
kets and  economic  Interdependence  make  It 
certain  that  emergencies  in  anv  significant 
region  of  the  country  will  have  ever  greater 
national  impact  ae  time  passes 

Further,  local  emergency  dlspxites  are.  of 
course  as  serious  for  those  affected  by  them 
as  national  emergency  stoppages  are  to  the 
country  generally  State  laws  cannot  be  re- 
lied upon  to  deal  with  local  or  regloi.al  crlSM, 
Since  State  power  m  this  field  Is  serloualy 
restncied  by  the  preemptive  effert  of  ezllt- 
ing  Federal  legislation  Arriaigamated  Aufn 
V    veerb.340  U.S.  383  i  1951). 

rONCLfSION 

For  these  reasons,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  emergei:icy  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartiey  Act  be  revised  1 1 )  to  eliminate 
the  present  prohibition  on  the  making  of 
recomj3iendation  by  stfitutory  factflndlng 
panels,  and  (2)  to  extend  the  coverage  of  the 
provisions  to  emergencies  affecting  the 
health  or  safety  of  a  substantial  part  of  the 
territory  or  population  of  the  Nation. 
Respectfully  submitted 

William  J  Asaacson.  chairman;  Irving 
Abramson  Jerome  H  Adler.  Albert  X. 
B.ujer,  William  J  Brennan  III.  John 
D  Canonl.  Samuel  J  Cohen  WUbur 
Daniel.s,  Richard  A  Givens.  Alex  J. 
Oiauberman,  Richard  N  Goldstein, 
Robert  C  Isaacs.  Isadore  Katz.  Sam- 
uel M  Kaynard,  Arthur  Mermln,  Pran- 
C13  A.  OConnell.  Jr  ,  Benjamin  C. 
Roberts.  Edward  Silver  Donald  W. 
Smith  Burton  B  Turkus  Stephen  C. 
Vladeck,  John  Whittlesey  Benjamin 
Wyle.  William  A,  Ziegler.  Jr..  U&z 
Zlainy,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Social 
Security  Legislation, 


GROWING  CONCERN   ABOUT 
ALCOHOLISM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  growing 
concern  is  being  manifested  throughout 
the  Nation  with  resi>ect  to  America's 
fourth  greatest  health  menace,  alcohol- 
ism, a  menace  which  costs  US,  Industry 


■  See  Wirtz.  "The  Choice  of  Procedures  Ap- 
proach to  National  Emergency  Disputes."  In 
Bernstein,  Enarson  &  Fleming,  eds.,  "Emer- 
gency Disputes  .^nd  Natlt  nal  Policy."  149 
(1955 1 :  Cox  "The  Uses  and  Abuses  of  Union 
Power,"  35  Notre  Dame  L.iw  624  (1960): 
Kramer.  'Emergency  Strikos,"  11  Labor  Law 
Journal  277,  232  34  (1960).  One  such  pos- 
sibility Is  the  receivership  proposal  included 
in  S  2797.  89th  Cong,,  2d  sess.  (1966)  offered 
by  Senator  J.^vrrs  Also  of  Interest  In  this 
connection  is  the  idea  of  economic  sanctions 
against  the  parties  without  a  stoppage  dls- 
C'Lised  In  Marceau  &  Musgrave.  "Strikes  In 
Essentia.  Industries ,  A  Way  Out."  27  Har- 
vard Business  Review  287  il949i;  Goble, 
"The  Nonstoppage  Strike,"  12  Current  Eco- 
nomic Comment  3  \  1950)  ;  Gregory.  "Injunc- 
tions, Seizure,  and  Compulsory  Arbitration," 
26  Temple  Labor  Quarterly  397  (1963);  Mc- 
C.iimcnt  "The  Semistrike  "  15  industrial  and 
Uibor  Relations  Review  191  il962);  cf.  Wall 
Street  Journal,  p  1,  col  1.  May  20,  1964  (non- 
stopp;vge  strllce  pr!X'eduTe  .igreed  upon  In 
collective  btu-galning  I . 


some  $2  billion  annually  and  takes  even 
a  greater  toll  among  Its  victims  and  their 
families.  Indicative  of  this  increasing 
sensitivity  to  the  problem  are  two  recent 
editorials  which  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat;  they  are  appended 
hereto. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  two 
editorials  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  01ob«-Democrat, 

Apr.  8,  19661 

Penntwisx,  Pound  Foolish 

The  Federal  Government,  which  put*  the 
proverbial  drtinken  aallor  to  shame  when  It 
comes  to  flinging  billions  In  largesse  overseas 
and  wasting  other  billions  on  domestic  boon- 
doggles. sp>ent  less  than  (7  million  last  year  In 
the  fight  on  alcoholism,  the  Nation's  fourth- 
ranking  health  problem. 

In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  the  coat  of 
alcoholism  la  crime  and  highway  accidents 
alone  Is  Incalculable,  certainly  vastly  more 
than  the  pittance  spent  to  combat  It. 

The  Incidence  of  alcoholism  In  this  country 
Is  second  only  to  that  In  Prance,  points  out 
Dr.  Robert  H.  Felix,  dean  of  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity's Medical  School,  "but  the  kind  of 
alcoholism  most  prevalent  here  makes  ours 
the  worst  problem  In  the  world." 

Noting  that  America  has  more  than  6  mil- 
lion con&rmed  alcoholics,  Dr.  Felix  told  a 
meeting  of  the  St,  Lotils  council  on  alcohol- 
ism that  the  national  crime  and  divorce  rates, 
poverty  and  Juvenile  delinquency  among  the 
children  of  alcoholics  are  "significantly  mag- 
nified by  this  illness." 

Money  alone  can't  solve  this  or  any  other 
problem  In  human  behavior.  But  It  can  help 
put  a  substantial  dent  in  it  by  providing  for 
programs  aimed  at  restoring  alcoholics  to 
useful  citizenship. 

[From  the  St.  IiOtils  Globe-Democrat, 

Apr.  9.  1966] 

Sick,   Not  Criminals 

Eighteenth-century  London's  Bethlehem 
Hospital  lives  In  infamy  in  the  word  it  gave 
the  language — "Bedlam."  Caged  there  like 
wild  beasts,  victims  of  mental  Illness  were 
subjected  to  horrendous  abuses  and  cruelties 
by  a  society  sicker  than  themselves. 

Twentieth-century  America  has  hardly 
more  to  pride  Itself  upc«  is  its  callous  treat- 
ment of  chronic  alcoholics  as  public  nui- 
sances to  be  thrown  in  Jail  to  sober  up. 

But  a  new  era  seems  at  hand  In  last  week's 
imanlmous  ruling  by  eight  Judges  of  the 
UB.  Covirt  of  App>eal8  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia that  "chronic  alcoholism  is  a  defense 
to  the  charge  of  public  intoxication,  and 
therefore  not  a  crime." 

The  court's  finding,  in  a  test  case  begun  In 
1964  of  a  man  arrested  60  times  for  pubUc 
drunkenness,  is  the  latest  in  a  series  of  Fed- 
eral api>ellate  court  reversals  of  lower  court 
rulings. 

It  establishes  public  drunkenness  as  a 
sjrmptom  of  a  disease,  not  a  criminal  act.  and 
makes  a  public  inebriate  liable  to  arrest  and 
detention  only  if  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion measures  be  provided  for  him,  as  for  any 
sick  p>er8on. 

The  futility  of  trying  to  ctire  an  alcoholic 
by  Jailing  him  was  pointed  out  In  a  book 
published  In  1958,  "The  Revolving  Door,"  by 
Dr.  David  Plttman  of  St.  Lotils,  director  oif 
Washington  University's  Social  Science  In- 
stitute and  president  of  the  North  American 
Association  of  Alcoholic  Programs. 

Dr.  Plttman  halls  the  recent  Federal  ap- 
pellate court  rulings  and  moves  by  Congress, 
State  legislatures  and  the  administration  a* 


paving  the  way  for  a  new  day  In  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  alcoholism. 

It  appears  the  drunk  tank  Is  about  to  go 
the  way  of  the  snake-pit,  to  well-deserved 
oblivion. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York  took  the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 


THE  PROBLEMS  OP  URBAN  LIFE 
AND  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ON  CAP- 
ITOL HILL 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
problems  of  urban  life,  as  they  relate  to 
the  individual  citizen,  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly complex.  Not  only  is  the  city 
dweller  subjected  to  demands  and  pres- 
sures completely  foreign  to  life  in  rural 
or  less  heavily  congested  areas,  but  also 
is  becoming  subject  to  actual  physical 
hazard  to  an  alarming  degree. 

This  was  well  demonstrated  just  the 
other  day,  when  an  esteemed  colleague 
of  mine,  Congressman  James  C.  Clevi- 
LAND,  of  New  Hampshire's  Second  Dis- 
trict, was  attacked  in  his  office  here  In 
the  Nation's  Capital.  Fortunately,  he 
suffered  a  comparatively  minor  wound, 
altliough  the  results  could  have  been 
tragic.  Shocking  as  it  is,  that  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  does  not  even  enjoy  the 
security  of  his  own  office,  and  indicative 
as  it  is  that  law  enforcement  in  the 
buildings  and  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Capitol  needs  to  be  strengthened,  the 
real  problem  is  one  of  immorality  and 
disregard  for  the  rights  of  others  which 
seem  to  flourish  in  congested  population 
areas. 

As  Is  pointed  out  in  an  excellent  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Plymouth  'N.H.) 
Record  for  March  31,  1966,  this  indeed 
is  a  deplorable  situation,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
assure  the  writer  that  our  offices  will 
never  be  locked  during  normal  visiting 
hours,  I  most  certainly  agree  with  his 
observation  that  the  occupational  prob- 
lems besetting  a  Mwnber  of  Congress 
are  almost  overwhelming  at  times.  The 
real  point,  however,  is  that  all  inhabit- 
ants of  this  city  and  the  countless  num- 
ber of  those  who  visit  it  should  be  freed 
of  this  growing  menace  to  life  and  prop- 
erty. The  attack  on  Congressman 
Cleveland,  unfortunate  as  It  was.  may 
well  serve  a  useful  purpose  In  dramatiz- 
ing this  fact. 

Exhibit  1 
A  Deplorabuc  SrroATioN 

The  news  from  Washington  that  our  Con- 
gressman, James  C.  CXeveland,  was  attacked 
and  robbed  in  his  oflBce  by  a  building  em- 
ployee is  shocking  in  that  It  demonstrates 
the  increasingly  hazardous  nattire  of  exist- 
ence in  these  times  and  particularly  th* 
plight  of  the  city  dweller.  Brazen  disregard 
for  the  rules  and  laws  of  society,  breakdown 
of  the  domestic  structure,  corruption  of  indi- 
vidual morals,  easy  money — are  in  evidence 
almost  everywhere  but  have  grown  to  such 
proportions  as  to  create  a  most  disturbing 
situation  m  present-day  urban  living. 

Primary  attention  Is  being  focused 
throughout  the  Nation  on  Increased  urbani- 
sation and  the  trend  of  Americana  to  seek  » 
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better  life  In  metropolitan  areas.  Case 
studies  are  being  conducted  on  the  effect  of 
city  life  upon  Americans.  Washington,  D.C.. 
with  a  highly  transient  population,  is  receiv- 
ing much  attention,  especially  since  it  is  the 
only  major  city  with  more  than  50  percent 
Negro  population.  Rabid  urbanization  In 
our  country  has  produced  more  problems 
than  we  have  been  able  to  solve  and  our 
society  Is  suffering  because  of  the  continuing 
trend,  and  our  Inability  to  cope  with  It. 

Dlstrtist  arises  within  our  thoughts:  must 
we  all  put  on  a  defensive  armor  and  revise 
our  attitudes  toward  our  fellow  men?  Shall 
we  consider  the  stranger  as  a  potential  dan- 
ger to  our  persons  and  pocketbooks?  Is  It 
not  wise  to  ignore  the  appeal  for  assistance 
from  the  side  of  the  highway,  lest  it  be  a 
boobytrap  to  lure  us  Into  trouble? 

The  occupational  problems  of  being  a  Con- 
gressman are  almost  overwhelming,  yet  we 
doubt  if  any  Member  of  Congress  ever  envi- 
sioned the  time  when  he  would  be  knifed 
and  robbed  in  his  own  office,  Mr.  Cleveland 
Is  a  dedicated  pubUc  official;  he  gives  the 
utmost  in  devotion  to  this  congressiontil  dis- 
trict. The  attack  upon  him  was  deplorable. 
We  hope  he  will  not  be  forced  to  lock  his 
office  door  from  now  on,  for  New  Hampshire 
visitors  to  our  National  Capital  report  that 
It  is  a  pleasant  experience  to  walk  right  In 
and  feel  comfortable. 


AFL-CIO  SUPPORTS  PROXMIRE 
SCHOOL  MILK  BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently received  a  remarkably  perceptive 
letter  from  Andy  Biemlller,  legislative 
director  for  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Orga- 
nizations supporting  my  efforts  to  ade- 
quately fund  the  special  milk  program 
for  schoolchildren. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  entire  letter 
into  the  Record  because  I  feel  that  it  does 
a  marvelous  Job  of  outlining  the  reasons 
why  so  many  Americans  are  up  in  arms 
about  the  administration's  proposed  80- 
percent  cutback  in  the  program. 
American    Pkdebation    of    Labor 

AND  CONORKSS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  OR- 
GANIZATIONS, 

Washington.  D.C.,  April  25, 1968. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
t/.5.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  We  want  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  to  you  for  the  effort 
you  have  made  this  year  to  restore  to  mean- 
ingful levels  the  appropriaUons  for  the  school 
muk  and  school  lunch  programs.  Both  these 
programs  have  had  the  full  support  of  the 
An^-ClO  since  their  Inception. 

We  have  been  particularly  concerned  this 
year  lest  domestic  programs  suffer  budgetary 
cuu  because  of  the  demands  of  the  inter- 
Mtlonal  situation.  We  have  consistenUy 
expressed  the  view  that  thU  Nation  is  rich 
wough  to  meet  its  commitments  to  its  friends 
overseas  as  well  as  to  provide  for  its  citizens 
•(  Dome. 

We  certainly  favor  some  of  the  new  pro- 
FMSM  proposed  by  the  administration  es- 
P^iaily  provision  of  funds  for  preschool 
we*kfasu.  the  summer  lunch  program,  and 
the  acquisition  of  lunchroom  facilities.  But 
*e  do  not  believe  that  in  order  to  achieve 
tnese  desirable  goals  we  must  make  budget 
cuts  of  the  magnitude  proposed.  To  cut 
w«  school  milk  program  from  last  year's 
"03  million  to  the  proposed  $21  mUUon  is 
"oiply  to  eliminate  the  program. 


Certainly  for  the  schools  with  their  fixed 
budgets  It  vrtll  mean  either  Imposing  a  severe 
means  test  to  segregate  out  the  neediest  chil- 
dren or  raising  the  price  of  milk  or  lunch  to 
the  children. 

In  Jefferson  (bounty.  Oolo.,  schools,  one  of 
Denver's  richest  suburban  counties,  an  In- 
crease In  the  price  of  milk  from  2  to  3  cents 
resulted  in  a  drop  of  18  percent  In  milk  con- 
sumption on  a  per  pupU  basis.  When  the 
Denver  public  schools  raised  the  price  of  the 
hot  lunch  from  26  to  30  cents  in  1963.  a  16 
percent  drop  in  participation  took  place. 
Other  examples  from  other  communities  In- 
dicate a  range  of  16  to  40  percent  decrease  In 
participation  with  rising  prices. 

Actually  the  school  mUk  program  o»ight  to 
be  made  permanent  and  increasing  appro- 
priations ought  to  be  provided  to  begin  to 
cover  some  of  the  youngsters  not  now  being 
reached.  Your  suggestion  of  appropriations 
of  8110  million  for  1967.  8115  million  for  1968. 
and  $120  million  for  1969  and  thereafter 
seems  to  us  quite  realistic  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  children  In  school. 

There  are  some  14  million  children  right 
now  who  cannot  participate  In  the  school 
lunch  program  because  there  is  no  program 
at  their  schools. 

The  school  milk  and  school  lunch  programs 
have  been  models  of  Federal  concern  for 
child  welfare.  To  cut  them  back  now  cer- 
tainly does  not  meet  the  standards  of  a  Great 
Society.  Good  nutrition  is  a  basic  need  of 
all  children  and  we  support  fully  your  efforts 
to  restore  funds  for  this  purpose. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Andrew  J.  Biemiller, 
Director,  Department  of  Legislation. 


Mr.  President.  I  was  delighted  to  hear 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  yester- 
day indicated  their  concern  over  the 
schocd  milk  cutback  proposal  by  reject- 
ing it  overwhelmingly.  The  agriculture 
appropriations  bill  passed  by  the  House 
yesterday  included  $103  million  for  the 
school  milk  program.  I  intend  to  do 
evei-ything  in  my  power  to  Increase  this 
amount  sufficiently  to  provide  for  ex- 
pansion in  the  program.  Needless  to  say. 
I  shall  also  continue  to  press  for  hearings 
on  the  bin  to  make  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram, which  expires  on  June  30,  1967, 
permanent. 


PROBLEMS  OF  HUMAN  EYE 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
nation  we  are  deeply  committed  to  sup- 
porting efforts  to  conquer  crippling  dis- 
ease. No  health  problem  is  more  difficult, 
nor  more  universal,  than  that  of  blind- 
ness caused  by  a  variety  of  conditions. 
Stan  Wltwer,  a  veteran  Florida  newspa- 
perman who  recently  underwent  surgery 
for  a  detached  retina,  has  become  deeply 
Interested  In  problems  of  the  eye.  Mr. 
Wltwer,  who  is  an  editorial  executive  of 
the  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Times,  has  writ- 
ten a  three-part  series  which  I  believe  is 
worthy  of  the  Senate's  attention,  inas- 
much as  it  details  some  of  the  problems 
of  eye  research  and  the  potential  break- 
throughs possible  through  adequate  re- 
search support. 

I  ask  unanimous  cor»ent  that  the 
series  of  articles  by  Stan  Wltwer,  which 
appeared  in  the  April  10-13  editions  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    the    St.    Petersburg     (Fla.)     Time*. 
Apr.  10,  1968) 
(By  Stan  Wltwer) 
Medical    research    may    be    on    the    road 
toward  producing  an  artificial  eye  that  will 
permit   the   simulation   of   vision    in    thou- 
sands of  persons  now  hopelessly  blind. 

Dr.  Herbert  B.  Kaufman,  professor  of 
ophthalmology  at  the  University  of  Florida 
College  of  Medicine,  made  this  observation 
during  recent  testimony  before  an  appropria- 
Uons subcommittee  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Represen  ta  1 1  ves . 

He  outlined  exclUng  possibUitles  In  the 
fight  against  blindness.  Including  the 
eventual  prevention  of  cataracts  and  the  con- 
trol of  glaucoma,  during  an  appeal  for  more 
financial  support  from  Congress  for  vision 
studies. 

He  strongly  made  the  point  that  thei* 
future  possibilities  would  not  occur  unless 
research  funds  are  Increased  and  maintained 
at  a  higher  level  than  now. 

Dr.  Kaufman  pointed  out  that  researchers 
at  the  University  of  Florida  are  beginning  to 
understand  the  electrical  activity  of  the 
retina  of  the  eye  and  the  electrical  activity 
of  the  brain  which  occurs  with  vision. 

"Ultimately,"  he  told  the  subcommittee, 
"this  knowledge  may  make  possible  the  crea- 
tion of  an  artificial  eye  to  simulate  sight  by 
producing,  artlflclaUy,  this  electrical  activity 
which  we  now  are  beginning  to  learn  to 
record. 

"Such  an  achievement  already  has  been 
attained  In  the  case  of  cardiac  disease  In 
which  the  electrical  activity  of  the  heart  la 
simulated  by  artificial  "pacemakers'." 

Dr.  Kaufman's  trip  to  Washington  was  for 
the  purpose  of  urging  Congress  to  vote  a 
minimum  appropriation  of  $35.6  million  to 
the  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Blindness,  earmarked  specifi- 
cally for  vision  research  and  the  training  of 
researchers  and  ophthalmologists,  during  the 
1966-67  fiscal  year. 

In  what  amounted  to  a  stem  warning,  the 
Gainesville  teacher-surgeon  said,  "Much  of 
the  investment  in  the  fight  against  blind- 
ness to  date  may  be  totally  wasted  if  progress 
cannot  conUnue.  If  funds  (principally  frcHn 
Federal  sources)  to  these  ophthalmic  re- 
searchers are  so  restricted  that  opportunity 
is  denied  the  emerging  investigator*,  they 
will  turn  away  from  this  area  and  much  of 
our  present  progress  wlU  be  Irretrievably 
lost."  ' 

"B^en  If  one  does  not  consider  the  misery 
and  despair  of  more  than  1  million  persons 
who  cannot  see,"  Dr.  Kaufman  said,  "our 
previous  accompllshmenU  In  preventing 
blindness  prove  that  ophthalmic  research  la 
a  bargain  which  we  cannot  afford  to  pass  up. 
Even  a  little  progress  in  research  can  save 
this  Nation  a  fortune  In  the  eventual  ex- 
penditures  for  care  of  the  sightless." 

In  terms  of  past  accomplishments,  be  nld, 
"the  picture  is  not  entirely  black  and  dis- 
couraging. The  last  few  years  have  seen  a 
revolution  In  the  prevention  and  cure  at 
blindness,  thanks  to  research,  most  of  it 
supported  by  Federal  funds.  Yet,  as  we 
approach  the  point  of  dramatic  break- 
throughs in  many  vision  studies,  we  find 
financial  support  lagging,  placing  the  con- 
tinuation of  our  progress  In  serlotis  Jeop- 
ardy." 

In  tlie  past  few  years.  Dr.  Kaufman  said, 
these  strides  forward  have  been  made  as  the 
result  of  vision  research: 

Retrolental-flbroplasis,  the  leading  cause 
of  blindness  In  children,  was  found  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  administration  of  oxygen 
In  high  concentration  to  premature  Infants. 
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This  i1iidi:i«  ^.as  saved  trie  sight  of  thou- 
sands   of    :;ill.rjr?:i 

Researcii  :..i5  prixJuced  so  much  knowledge 
of  the  common  cataract  that  some  varieties 
In  children  can  now  be  prevented.  Ft* 
advUts.  drugs  have  been  developed  which 
dissolve  the  attachments  of  cataracts  and 
these.  toKether  w.th  new  operating  techni- 
ques, have  increased  the  safety  of  cataract 
surgery.  Research  may  ultimately  show  a 
way   for   preventinR   cataracts 

New  medications  are  proving  effective  In 
controlling   glaucoma 

Retinal  detachment  at  one  time  an  almost 
certain  prelude  to  blindness,  now  Is  a  con- 
dition which  can  be  managed  with  an  ex- 
tremely high  degree  of  success.  Blindness 
from  this  condition  now  Is  rare 

T!-;e  first  dru*;  which  permits  effective 
*re«t.ment  of  virus  infection  of  the  cornea. 
w;i.s  discoverrd  by  researchers  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Plorldh 

Research  has  brought  incre«i,sed  under- 
standing of  blindness  due  to  diabetes  and 
new  methods  of  treatment  offer  great  promise 
in  reducing  this  form  of  blindness  especially 
In   your.g  perfons 

Research  ha*  made  possible  remarkable 
achievement.*  m  corneal  transplantation.  In- 
cluding the  ability  to  preserve  living  corneal 
tissue  Once  a  dangerous  and  rarely  success- 
ful operation  cornea!  transplanting  now  Is 
highly  successful 

Lagging  funds  for  vision  research,  and  the 
developing  nationwide  shortage  of  teachers 
of  ophthalmology  and  ophthalmologists  are 
discussed  Irrthe  second  article  In  this  series. 

[From  the  St    Petersburg  iFla.)   Times, 

Apr    11,  19661 
.  By  Stan  Wilwer) 

An  uphthalmoiogUt  is  a  medical  doctor 
who  specializes  in  treating  defects  and  dis- 
ease* of  the  eyes  and  whose  dedication  Is 
aam.ed  at  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

niere  are  so  few  of  them,  comparatively, 
in  this  country  that  many  persons  do  not 
recognize  the  word.  There  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  wl:.*^  serious  eye  problems 
who  never  have  consulted  an  ophthalmologist 
or  been  treated  by  one.  sUnpiy  because  none 
■AoJi  available. 

Fewer  than  5  percent  of  the  Nation's  medi- 
cal   specialists   are   ophthalmologists. 

Only  3  37  percent  of  the  young  men  and 
women  in  the  .Nation's  colleges  of  medicine 
are  training  to  be  ophthalmologl.sts. 

(Pinellas  County,  with  27  eye  specialists 
for  som.e  400,000  population,  la  one  of  the 
few  areas  In  the  country  adequately  "8'taSed" 
In  this  specialty  i 

Fifty  other  Florida  counties  (of  67 1,  how- 
ever, have  no  ophthalmoii^gists  In  private 
practice 

There  i.^  I'.ot  one,  for  ln3t.ance  between 
Jacicsonvllle  and  Tallahassee,  north  ot 
Oal.iesville 

Who  needs  the  attention  of  ophthalmolo- 
gists'' 

M  >re  than  i  2  .million  Americans  who  have 
no  useful  vision. 

More  than  15  million  .Americans  who  have 
sight  in  only  one  eye. 

More  than  10  mlliion  persons  who  have 
eyes  that  turn  In  or  out. 

The  uneetimated  millions,  many  of  them 
senior  citizens,  who  have  eye  problems  rang- 
ing from  nearsightedness  to  devel.  ping  cat- 
aracts, glaucom.a.  or  other  dlseaae,s 

One  of  every  10  patients  seen  1.".  the  Na- 
tion's htjspilals-  they  axe  eye  paileiii*. 

Is  the  problem  critical?  It  is.  says  Dr. 
Herbert  E.  Kaufman,  chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ophthalmology  at  the  University  of 
Florida's   College  of   Medicine 

•And  It  will  become  even  more  acute,  he 
recently  told  a  congressional  appropriations 
subcommittee,  with  the  advent  of  medicare 
In  July  because  the  elderly  as  a  group,  re- 
quire more  ophthalmic  care  than  anyone  else. 


Dr.  Kaufman's  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee In  Washington  was  in  the  nature  ol 
a  plea  for  more  Federal  funds  for  vision 
research. 

(Federal  funds  support  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  (NIH),  which.  In  turn,  pro- 
vide most  of  the  grants  for  research,  trainee- 
ships,  and  development  of  clinics  and  clinical 
equipment  in  all  branches  of  medicine.  Spe- 
cifically, Dr.  Kaufman  was  asking  for  a  mini- 
mum 1966-67  appropriation  of  tSS.e  million 
for  the  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Blindness,  to  be  spent  only  for 
vision  research.  This  would  be  double  the 
present  appropriation  and  more  than  four 
times  the  appropriation  of  1864.) 

In  1963,  he  told  the  committee,  care  of  the 
blind  cost  this  Nation  tl  blUlon.  Yet  less 
than  $9  million,  from  the  combined  resotircee 
of  Government  and  private  support,  was 
spent  for  eye  research  and  ta-alnlng  of  spe- 
cialists. 

The  1966  Federal  allocation  was  $14.36 
million. 

Because  of  Congress  failure  to  appropriate 
more  funds  to  NIH,  almost  half  of  all  eye 
research  projects  proposed  for  financing  by 
colleges  of  medicine  and  other  eye  research- 
ers, are  disapproved  by  committees  which 
know  that  no  funds  are  available  to  support 
them. 

Of  those  remaining  projects  which  are  ap- 
proved by  committees  within  the  NZH,  3 
of  every  10  never  are  begun  because  funds 
are  not  available.  This  year,  more  than  $3 
million  in  api^^ved  projects  will  not  be  un- 
dertaken for  this  reason. 

Dr.  Kaiifman  outlined  this  chain  of  events: 

Doctors,  interested  In  becoming  teachers  In 
colleges  of  medicine,  are  Influenced  In  their 
choice  of  specialties  by  the  availability  of 
research  opportunities.  'Without  funds  for 
eye  research,  many  of  these  doctors  will 
choose  other  areas,  such  as  heart,  cancer, 
orthopedics,  neurology. 

This  means  limited  research  and  a  shortage 
of  researchers  and  teachers. 

The  shortage  of  teachers  limits  the  niimber 
of  students  In  ophthalmology  which  a  college 
can  accept. 

At  present,  of  a  total  enrollment  of  230  in 
the  college  of  medicine,  only  11  are  training 
to  be  ophthalmologists. 

Dr.  Kaufman  said,  "Much  tragic  suffering, 
misery,  and  economic  waste,  caused  by  blind- 
ness, can  l>e  avoided  through  research.  Vision 
studies,  even  though  conducted  on  a  com- 
paratively small  scale,  already  have  made 
enormovis  contributions  in  this  area. 

"I  must  emphasize,  though,  that  much  of 
the  progress  we  have  made,  and  much  of  the 
Investment  in  the  fight  against  blindness, 
■will  be  wasted  if  progress  cannot  continue." 

The  University  of  Florida,  and  through 
Its  medical  school,  the  entire  State,  has  a 
large  stake  in  vision  research.  Some  of  the 
most  dramatic  recent  accomplishments  in 
handling  eye  problems  are  due,  at  least  in 
part,  to  research  at  Oalnesville.  Major  re- 
search projects  are  tuiderway  there  now. 
These  are  discussed  In  the  last  article  of 
this  series. 


[Prom  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  Apr. 

12,  1966] 

(By  Stan  Wltwer) 

Will  the  day  ever  come  when  sight,  for 
persons  now  hopelessly  blind,  will  be  made 
p>os8lble  by  artificial  eyes? 

In  the  visual  sciences  laboratory  of  the 
University  of  Florida's  College  of  Medicine, 
ophthalmologists,  engineers,  a  professor  of 
psychology,  a  group  of  grraduate  students,  and 
a  computer  are  working  on  a  project  which 
may  hasten  that  day. 

They  are  seeking  exact  knowledge  of  the 
electrical  functions  of  the  eye  and  the  brain 
which  enable  man  to  see.  They  are  seeking 
a  way   to  reproduce  this  electrical   activity 


artlflctally.  Their  goal:  Creation  erf  an  ar- 
tificial eye. 

'Whenever  man  sees,  touches,  tastes,  hears, 
or  smells  anything,  the  senses  involved 
transmit  electrical  Impulses  which  are  inter- 
preted by  the  brain.  In  the  case  of  vision. 
It  Is  the  retina  at  the  back  of  the  eye  which 
transmits  the  Impulses. 

A  major  obstacle  in  sight  research  has  been 
the  Investigator's  inability  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  several  electrical  responses  of  the 
brain  to  determine  which  Is  concerned  only 
with  vision. 

This  hurdle  has  been  at  least  partially 
overcome,  at  the  university,  where  engineers 
have  developed  computer  equipment  capable 
of  filtering  out  all  of  the  brain's  electrical 
activity  except  that  which  Is  related  to  vision. 

As  a  result,  researchers  are  now  able,  for 
the  first  time,  to  study  the  visual  apparnus 
of  man.  When  these  researchers  are  able  to 
understand  completely  the  kind  of  electrical 
Information  generated  by  the  brain  In  re- 
sponse to  vision,  they  will  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  duplicating  It. 

Dr.  Herbert  K.  Kaufman,  head  of  the  uni- 
versity's department  of  ophthalmology,  says: 
"Certainly,  the  advent  of  an  artificial  eye 
would  app>ear  to  be  far  in  the  future.  But  on 
the  basis  of  our  knowledge  to  date,  this  type 
of  accomplishment  seems  far  from  impos- 
sible." 

Meanwhile,  a  number  of  other  vision  re- 
search projects  are  underway  at  the  J.  Hlllls 
Miller  Health  Center,  in  Gainesville,  all  aimed 
at.  and  dedicated  toward,  achieving  one  goal: 
The  cure  and  prevention  of  blindness. 

Dramatic  breakthroughs  have  been  made  In 
developing  new  methods  and  techniques  re- 
lated to  corneal  transplants.  This  Is  sur- 
gery In  which  a  damaged  or  diseased  comes, 
causing  gradual  loss  of  sight.  Is  replaced  by 
the  cornea  of  a  person  who  has  willed  his 
eyes  to  an  eye  bank.  Ten  years  ago,  such 
operations  were  only  20  i>ercent  successful. 
Today,  80  percent  are  successful,  thanks  to 
research,  much  of  It  conducted  at  Gaines- 
ville. 

A  method  of  examining  corneal  tissue  with 
stains,  developed  by  Joseph  Capella,  a  re- 
search assistant  to  Dr.  Kaufman,  now  makes 
possible  a  determination  of  which  tissue  Is 
best  for  transplantation:  which  Is  most  like- 
ly to  live  and  remain  clear. 

University  researchers,  after  more  than  18 
months'  study,  discovered  that  corneal  tis- 
sue can  be  frozen  In  liquid  nitrogen  and 
stored  for  months  before  use  with  no  dam- 
age. Formerly,  corneal  tissue  had  to  be  used 
within  48  hours  after  the  death  of  a. donor. 
Getting  patient,  surgeon,  and  tissue  together 
on  short  notice  posed  many  difficulties. 
And  In  times  of  critical  emergency,  tissue 
was  not  available.  Now  the  tissue  is  frozen 
and  stored,  to  be  thawed  and  used  at  any 
time  needed. 

Last  December,  as  an  experiment.  Dr. 
Kaufman,  Dr.  Morris  Kaplan  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado,  and  Dr.  Humberto  Bs- 
caplnl  of  San  Salvador  performed  56  cor- 
neal transplants  In  El  Salvador— 27  with 
fresh  tissue  and  29  with  frozen  ^Issue. 

The  frozen  tissue  was  flown/ to  Central 
America  from  Gainesville.  The  fresh  tissue. 
provided  by  the  International  Eye  Bank,  was 
flown  in  each  day.  The  three  surgeons 
working  side  by  side  in  a  three-table  operst- 
ing  room,  operated  each  morning  for  2  weeks. 

An  evaluation,  several  weeks  after  the  mass 
surgery  was  performed,  showed  that  approxi- 
mately half  the  operations  in  each  group 
should  permit  perfectly  normal  vision  while 
the  sight  of  most  other  patients  was  Im- 
proved. No  difference  was  noted  between  the 
performance  of  fresh  and  frozen  tissue. 

One  of  the  patients  was  a  17-year-oid  boy 
who  had  been  blind  from  birth.  He  can  now 
see  and  is  working  in  the  Salvadoran  coffee 
fields.  His  surgery  was  performed  with  fro- 
zen tissue. 
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Frozen  tissue  also  was  used  successfully  in 
a  transplant  on  a  3-year-old  child. 

Project  San  Salvador,  as  it  was  termed,  was 
made  possible  by  a  research  grant  from  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

The  first  drugs  capable  of  treating  virus 
diseases  of  the  eye  and,  in  fact,  the  first 
drug  effective  against  any  virus  disease,  were 
perfected  in  the  visual  sciences  laboratory. 
This  research  is  continuing,  seeking  even 
better  drugs  for  the  treatment  of  eye  disease 
and  also  compounds  which  may  be  effective 
against  such  diseases  as  polio,  hepatitis,  and 
even  the  common  cold. 

Studies  are  underway  which  indicate  that 
abnormal  metabolism  of  certain  substances 
by  the  retina  of  the  eye  may  cause  some  types 
of  retinal  degeneration  and  even  blindness. 
This  research  gives  promise  of  showing  a  way 
to  arrest  retinal  degeneration.  It  also  may 
permit  greater  color  vision  for  persons  who 
are  color  blind. 

Even  though  vision  research,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  and  at  other  colleges  of 
medicine,  is  in  its  infancy,  it  already  has 
achieved  what  Dr.  Kaufman  describes  as  "a 
revolution"  In  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
blindness. 

But  there  are  clouds  In  the  future.  Late 
last  month,  Dr.  Kaufman  went  to  Washing- 
ton to  personally  plead  before  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  an 
Increase  In  funds  allocated  each  year  for 
vision  research. 

Without  such  Increased  funds,  he  said, 
vision  studies  will  bog  down,  the  training  of 
vision  researchers  and  ophthalmologists  will 
be  slowed  and  "our  fine  accomplishments  of 
the  last  few  years  could  be  wasted." 


Certainly  no  expenditure  would  contribute 
more  to  alleviate  the  misery  and  suffering 
of  tens  of  millions  of  persons  not  only  in 
this  country  but  throughout  the  world. 


[From  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times.  Apr. 
13,  19661 
The  Battlb  Against  Blindness 

The  statistics  that  one  of  every  10  per- 
sons seen  in  the  Nation's  hospitals  today 
Is  an  eye  patient  must  come  as  a  sur- 
prise,       y 

The  fact  that  50  of  Florida's  67  coun- 
ties do  not  have  a  single  eye  specialist  in 
private  practice  is  startling. 

So  Is  the  estimate  that  Pinellas  County 
has  more  than  75.000  residents  with  eye 
problem.';,  necessitating  at  least  one  trip  a 
year  to  a  specialist. 

In  a  series  of  articles  this  week,  the  Timee 
reported  a  national  shortage  of  eye  special- 
ists (ophthalmologists),  teachers  of  opthal- 
mology  for  colleges  of  medicine,  researchers 
to  seek  out  ways  to  treat  and  prevent  eye 
diseases  that  often  lead  to  blindness,  and 
funds  for  vision  research. 

In  one  recent  year  (1963),  these  articles 
sald,^  funds  for  eye  research  from  private 
and  Government  sources  combined  •was  less 
than  the  cost  of  military  aircraft  lost  in 
one  day's  fighting  In  Vietnam. 

Doctors  and  researchers  now  are  asking 
the  Government  for  $36  million  for  eye  re- 
search during  the  1966-67  fiscal  year.  As 
one  University  of  Florida  ophthalmologist 
«ald,  "Such  an  expenditure  would  be  a  bar- 
gain we  cannot  afford  to  miss,  considering 
that  it  would  hasten  the  day  when  research 
will  find  a  preventive  for  cataracts,  an  abil- 
ity to  control  glaucoma,  new  techniques  in 
many  areas  of  eye  treatment  and  surgery, 
and,  ultimately,  an  artificial  eye  capable  of 
simulating  vision." 

Adequate  funds  for  research  would  help 
wive  all  the  other  problems  in  the  battle 
against  blindness,  this  Florida  teacher-sur- 
geon predicted.  More  doctors  would  choose 
teaching  careers,  knowing  that  the  vital  sup- 
port for  research,  which  goes  hand  in  hand 
«^th  teaching,  was  available.  More  teachers 
would  make  it  possible  for  medical  schools 
to  train  more  eye  specialists. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  Congress,  in  con- 
"aertng  appropriations  for  the  coming  year, 
will  see  fit  to  approve  this  $36  million. 


HOUSTON    POST    ENDORSES    ONE- 
MAN,  ONE-VOTE  PRINCIPLE 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
on  Wednesday  of  last  week.  April  20, 1966, 
this  body  defeated  a  proposal  which 
would  have  had  the  efifect  of  destroying 
the  one-man,  one-vote  principle  recently 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Sourt  of  the 
United  States. 

Because  I  was  opposed  to  that  proposal 
which  would  have  counteracted  the  re- 
cent redistricting  of  the  State  senate  that 
has  taken  place  in  my  home  State  of 
Texas,  I  would  like  to  have  a  recent  edi- 
torial from  the  Tuesday,  April  19,  1966, 
Houston  Post  under  the  title  "New  At- 
tack on  Majority  Rule"  placed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

New  Attack  on  MAjoan-T  Rule 
Those  politicians  and  special  Interests  that 
long  were  able  to  control  State  governments 
through  unequal  leglslaUve  representation 
are  making  still  another  attempt  to  obstruct 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  ruling  that,  tinder 
the  Federal  Constitution,  representation  in 
both  houses  of  bicameral  State  legislatures 
must  be  on  the  basis  of  population. 

Again  using  Senator  Bverftt  Ddiksen,  of 
Illinois,  the  Republican  minority  leader,  as  a 
front  man,  and  with  the  help  of  a  large  San 
Francisco  public  relations  firm,  they  are 
making  their  fovuth  major  attempt  to  pre- 
vent application  of  the  one-man.  one- vote 
principle,  which  Is  basic  to  truly  representa- 
tive government. 

They  are  trying  to  get  Congress  to  submit 
a  constitutional  amendment  for  ratification 
by  State  legislatures  that  would  permit 
geography  and  political  subdivisions  as  well 
as  population  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
apportioning  representation  in  one  chamber. 
Now  l>efore  the  Senate,  the  proposal  is  a 
modified  version  of  the  one  that  the  backers 
were  unable  to  sell  last  year. 

First  attempts  to  keep  the  Federal  courts 
from  putting  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  into 
effect  were  fairly  forthright,  but  the  current 
proposal  has  been  dressed  up  in  a  specious 
appeal,  to  make  it  appear  to  be  a  "demo- 
cratic" way  of  apportioning  representation  in 
the  legislatures. 

The  provision  that  factors  other  than 
population  might  be  taken  into  account  in 
apportioning  representation  In  one  chamber 
was  made  subject  to  a  State  referendum,  the 
argument  being  that  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  each  State  could  decide  whether  or  not 
they  want  unequal  representation  In  one 
chamber  of  their  State  legislature. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  they  can- 
not now  vote  away  their  rights  to  equal 
representation  in  both  chambers.  The  only 
route  open  to  thoee  fighting  desperately  to 
rialntaln  their  power  and  control  over  State 
government  for  their  own  purposes  is  to  get 
the  Federal  Constitution  Itself  changed. 

They  hope  that  in  some  States  and  in  at 
least  some  cases  they  will  be  able  to  persuade 
and  Influence  enough  voters  to  vote  away 
their  constitutional  right  to  permit  them  to 
retain  or  regain  control. 

As  practical  politicians,  they  know  that 
veiry  few  voters  normally  ever  take  part  in 
State  referendums.  The  propositions  to  be 
voted  upon  can  be  submitted  In  ways  to  con- 
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fuse  and  mislead  many  voters.  And  It  may 
be  possible  to  sway  many  of  them  by  higlily 
emotional  appeals  of  one  kind  or  another 
such  as  the  shopworn  States  rights  slogans. 

If  representation  in  one  chamber  of  a  legis- 
lature can  be  based  on  factors  other  than 
population,  It  U  easy  enough  to  rig  the 
representation  so  that  this  chamber  can  exer- 
cise a  veto  over  all  legislative  action  at  the 
State  level  and  thus  thwart  the  will  ot  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  State  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  chamber  in  which  representa- 
tion is  based  solely  on  population. 

The  effect  would  be,  as  It  has  been  in  the 
past,  to  keep  State  governments  from  being 
responsive  to  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  and  permit  control  of  those  govern- 
ments to  vest  in  the  hands  of  a  minority 
representing  geographic,  economic,  or  some 
other  special  Interests,  either  singly  or  In 
combination. 

It  Is  this  control  more  than  anything  else 
that  has  been  responsible  for  the  decline  in 
the  role  of  State  governments  in  the  Federal 
governmental  system  during  recent  years, 
and  it  is  a  certain  way  to  continue  this  trend! 
Advocates  of  strong  SUte  government  and 
States  rlghte  should  be  the  ones  raising  the 
loudest  cries  of  protest  against  the  schemes 
to  restrict  or  prevent  representative  govern- 
ment. 


ADVERSE  IMPACT  ON  FARMERS  OF 

ADMINISTRATION     ACTIONS     OR 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
list  of  actions  taken  or  recommended 
by  the  Johnson  administration  that 
have  had  or  will  have  an  adverse  impact 
on  farmers  and  related  agricultural  in- 
dustries continues  to  grow. 

One  such  proposal  is  that  the  cost  of 
Federal  meat  inspection  be  assessed 
against  the  meat  industry.  For  the  most 
part  it  is  likely  that  these  inspection 
costs  would  be  charged  against  the 
farmer  in  form  of  lower  livestock  prices. 
This  would  be  most  shortsighted  and 
unfair  in  that  the  benefits  of  Federal 
meat  inspection  accrue  to  the  consumer. 
This  is  a  public  service  and  the  cost 
should  be  borne  by  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  the  inconsistency  and 
inequitableness  of  this  proposal  is  effec- 
tively pointed  oat  in  an  editorial  by  Mr. 
Ralph  Foster  In  the  April  16  issue  of  the 
Kansas  Farmer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

In  the  same  Lssue  of  the  Kansas 
Farmer,  Mr.  Foster  points  out  that  the 
massive  dumping  of  the  CCC  grain  over 
the  past  few  months  has  been  most  frus- 
trating and  confusing  to  both  grain 
growers  and  grain  merchandisers.  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Poster  that — 

Congress  should  listen  with  a  more  sympa- 
thetic ear  to  grain  producers  and  the  grain 
trade. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  this  editorial 
also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AwoTRXx  Movx  To  Sock  the  Fa&kex 

Legislation  introduced  into  the  present 
session  of  the  Congress  at  the  behest  of  the 
administration  proposes  to  assess  the  costs  of 
Federal  meat  Inspection  on  the  meat  indus- 
try. 
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riu^t-.  iegLsl.illon  If  passed  has  serloiia  im- 
plications for  the  !lve8tO';k  pr  jd ;i'.-er  Fed- 
eral meat  iiispection  wag  estabUshed  for  ih» 
protection  of  the  public,  not  tlie  meat- 
paclcera 

It  13  unrealistic  to  think  Inspection  co«t« 
would  be  borne  by  the  Industrv  They  would 
be  passed  on  to  the  area  of  least  resistance. 
Because  the  housewife  would  resist  by  voice 
and  by  reduced  meat  purchases,  the  pro- 
ducer could  very  well  expect  that  Inapectlon 
cosu  would  come  out  of  prices  paid  for  hia 
livestock 

Federal  meat  Inspection  is  for  all  the  peo- 
ple, not  Just  meat  producers,  not  Just  meat 
processors.  It  Is  a  protective  service  like  the 
Food  arid  Dru?  Administration  and  Khould 
be  borne  by  the  public 

This  is  one  place  where  we  say  that  pro- 
tection of  health  and  welfare  of  the  people 
iB  a  proper  function  of  government. 

W'B    Can't    H.we    It    Both    Ways 

.Vs  we  might  expect.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Freeman  Is  defending  the  recent  sales 
of  CCC-held  grain  partlcul.^rly  corn.  At  the 
recent  National  Farmers  Union  convention, 
Mr  Freeman  said:  "We  can't  have  It  both 
ways  CCC  must  sell  on  occasion  If  It  la  to 
buy  when  necessary  to  protect  prices." 

'This  Is  an.-ther  way  of  saying  we  can't 
have  our  cake  And  eat  it.  too  As  has  been 
said  In  this  column  before,  if  we  expect  the 
Government  to  put  a  floor  under  prices,  we 
must  also  expect  Government  to  put  a  cell- 
ing over  price,?  And  that  kind  of  a  program 
means  Government  control  of  prices. 

There  Is  much  complaint  from  farmers  and 
farm  organizations  that  CCC  Is  dumping 
grain  to  hold  prices  d:>wn.  Recent  CCC  sales 
of  corn  support  that  claim  These  sales  also 
support  the  claim  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture through  CCC  sales  Is  manipulating 
prices  to  Increase  signup  In  the  feed  grains 
program 

Large  unannounced  sales  of  CCC  stocks. 
such  as  have  been  made  recently,  ar«  frus- 
trating and  confusing  to  both  grain  growers 
and  Bcraln  merchandisers  Requests  to  Con- 
grev!  from  farm  groups  .asking  that  the  mini- 
mum a'  which  CCC  m.iv  sell  Government 
storks  t)e  raised  from  105  *n  115  percent  of 
parltv  plus  carrying  charges  seem  not  to  have 
aroused  much  attention. 

But  from  out  here  in  the  country  where 
corn  mllo,  and  wheat  prices  mean  so  much, 
we  believe  th.at  Congress  should  listen  with 
a  more  s\Tnpathet1c  ear  to  wishes  of  grain 
producers  and  the  grain  trnde 


JET  AVP.PLA'SY.  SERV'ICE  .\T  WASH- 
INGTON NATION.^L  AIRPORT 

Mr  TALM.ADGE  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday.  April  24  Washington  National 
Airport  was  open  for  the  first  time  to 
commercla!  Jet  airplane  traffic  which  In 
my  opinion  is  a  great  Improvement  of 
the  service  of  that  airport 

There  appeared  in  the  April  12  edition 
nf  the  .•\tlanta  Journal  a  very  fine  edi- 
torial commenting  on  the  opening  of 
National  Airport  to  commercial  jets. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  f^dito^lal 
vi-.\s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
ts  follows' 

Washington  Jrr  Sraviri 

Waahinguin  is  served  by  three  airports. 
National,  Dulles  and  Friendship 

National  handles  only  relatively  slow  pro- 
peller planes  And  while  Dulles  and  Friend- 
ship handle  Jets  they  are  so  far  from  town 
that  the  speed  of  the  flight  Is  canceled  bv  the 
pace  of  the  crawl  Into  Washington. 


Therefore  word  that  National  will  be  open 
to  short-haul  Jets  at  the  end  of  April  is  g60d 
news  to  Atlantans. 

There  ts  a  lot  of  traffic  between  these  two 
points,  and  the  service  Is  hard  to  brag  on. 

National  Is  only  a  few  minutes  from  down- 
town, and  opening  It  to  Jets  Is  going  to  make 
scheduling  business  In  Washington  a  lot 
more  pleasant. 

The  Washington  Post  reports  opposition  to 
the  move  on  the  part  of  people  who  live  near 
the  airport  and  fear  the  noise,  and  by  poli- 
ticians who  fear  a  fall  oS  in  business  at 
Friendship  and  Dulles. 

But  from  otir  point  of  view,  and  multiply 
It  by  the  viewpoints  of  citizens  of  other  cities 
at  a  similar  distance  who  visit  Washington, 
Jets  at  National  are  a  blessing. 


TAX  CREDIT  FOR  COLLEGE 
EXPENSES 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  contended  that  my  bill  to  give  a  tax 
credit  for  college  expenses  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 

The  truth  of  this  contention  was  dra- 
matically demonstrated  by  a  recent  na- 
tionwide poll  conducted  by  the  Opinion 
Research  Corporation  of  Princeton,  N.J. 
The  poll  was  taken  in  preparation  for  the 
April  5  broadcast  on  CBS-TV  of  "The 
National  Income  Tax  Test."  Television 
viewers  across  the  Nation  learned  at  that 
time  that  70  percent  of  those  polled 
thought  a  tax  credit  should  be  given  to 
help  meet  the  costs  of  a  college  educa- 
tion. Only  17  percent  opposed  the  tax 
credit  while  13  percent  had  no  opinion. 

Even  more  important  is  the  back- 
ground material  on  the  opinions  given. 
The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  was 
good  enough  to  make  available  to  me  the 
full  survey  report.  This  report  showed 
that  83  percent  of  the  public  in  the 
$5,000  to  $7,000  a  year  bracket  favor  the 
credit,  which  should  put  to  rest  the  argu- 
ment that  my  proposal  is  a  rich  man's 
bUl. 

The  report  also  showed  that  80  percent 
of  the  young  people  In  the  18  to  29  age 
group  favor  the  tax  credit. 

Of  the  persons  polled,  74  percent  had 
gone  no  further  than  high  school  and 
fully  87  percent  had  never  finished  col- 
lege. 

I  also  point  out  that  the  family  income 
for  1965  of  69  percent  of  the  persons 
polled  was  less  than  $10,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Introduction  to  the  national 
survey  findings  for  CBS  News,  the  de- 
tailed report  on  the  opinion  question  re- 
lating to  the  tuition  tax  credit,  and  the 
background  characteristics  of  respond- 
ents be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

iNTRODOCnOlf   TO  NATIOlfAL    SURVTr   PlNDINOa 

roa  CBS  News 

This  report  summarizes  findings  from  the 
administration  of  the  national  income  tax 
test  to  a  nationwide  sample  of  respondents 
age  18  and  older. 

The  purpose  of  the  nationwide  survey  Is 
to  provide  normative  Information  on  the  test 
Items,  descriptive  information  on  how  knowl- 
edge of  test  Items  Is  related  to  background 
characteristics  of  respondents,  and  summary 
information  on  the  distribution  of  scores 
in  the  populattoo. 


DBBCiOPTION    OF    SAMPLX 

The  sample  consists  of  1,000  respondents 
selected  by  an  area  sample  design  to  be 
representative  of  all  members  of  the  con- 
tinental U.S.  population  18  years  of  age  or 
Older.  The  sample  design  is  the  same  as  that 
used  for  gathering  Information  forsthe  citi- 
zenship test  and  the  health  test,  and  Includes 
these  characteristics — 

The  people  to  be  interviewed  were  pre- 
deslgnated,  a  practice  which  removes  control 
of  sample  selection  from  the  interviewer. 

Interviewers  made  a  total  of  up  to  four 
visits  to  each  designated  respondent.  If  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  complete  the  Interview. 

The  background  characteristics  of  respond- 
ents are  in  the  appendix  to  this  memo- 
randum. 

rWTERVTEWTNO     PROCEDURE 

All  Interviews  were  conducted  during 
March  1966.  The  Interview  Includes  52  ques- 
tions for  the  Income  tax  test.  Of  these,  45 
are  fact  questions  and  7  are  opinion  ques- 
tions. 

The  interview  begins  with  several  ques- 
tions of  Interest  to  CBS  News  management 
on  topics  other  than  Income  tax.  A  report 
on  the  findings  from  these  management 
questions  Is  In  a  separate  memorandum. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  interview,  the  In- 
terviewer read  the  special  management  ques- 
tions and  recorded  the  answers  on  the  in- 
terview form.  Then,  the  Interviewer  handed 
an  answer  sheet  and  pencil  to  the  respKsnd- 
ent,  read  the  introductory  remarks  for  the 
Income  tax  test,  and  read  the  test  questions 
aloud.  Respondents  noted  their  answers  by 
marking  the  aruswer  sheets. 

A  Tax  CRrarr  To  Help  Parents  of  Coluegi 
Stdbents? 

Of  all  the  proposals  for  change  which 
the  public  reacted  to  in  this  study,  the  most 
widely  accepted  Is  the  Idea  of  a  tax  credit 
for  parents  who  are  putting  their  children 
through   college. 

"Should  a  tax  credit  be  given  to  help  meet 
the  costs  of  a  college  education?"  (Question 
28.) 

Percent 

Tei _ 70 

No 17 

No   opinion 13 

When  we  take  a  look  at  the  7  In  10 
people  who  would  like  a  tax  credit,  there 
are  some  conslderahle  differences  among 
them: 

Of  all  the  groups,  the  group  most  Inter- 
ested In  a  tax  credit  for  education  Is  the 
people  who  are  now  In  a  middle  Income 
bracket:  83  percent  of  the  public  In  the 
$S,000  to  $6,999  Income  group  favor  a  tax 
credit.  This  may  be  the  group  which  wants 
the  benefits  of  college  training  for  their 
children  and  feels  most  strapped  by  the 
prospect  of  financing  It. 

People  who  are  in  charge  of  preparing 
the  tax  retonu  for  their  households,  espe- 
cially those  who  fill  out  a  long  form,  are  more 
Interested  In  the  tax  credit  for  education 
than  are  p>«ople  less  Involved  In  taxes. 

The  young  people  (80  percent  of  them)  in 
the  18  to  29  age  g^oup  want  a  tax  credit  more 
than  older  people  do.  This  may  be  the 
group  which  has  most  recently  experienced 
the  benefits  of  college  education,  or  has  felt 
the  deprivation  of  not  having  been  beyond 
hlgto  school.  At  the  same  time  these  younger 
people  are  not  earning  enough  money  to  feel 
comfortable  about  managing  a  college  edu- 
cation some  time  In  the  futtire  for  their 
children. 

Somewhat  surprisingly,  people  who  them- 
selves have  been  to  college  are  not  notably 
more  favpraple  to  a  tax  credit  than  those 
who  are  less  well  educated.  Perhaps  this  re- 
flects the  fact  that  people  at  all  educational 
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levels  in  our  society  recognize  the  Importance 
of  higher  education. 

Background  Characteribtios  of  Respondents 
The  following  data  are  based  on  all  1,000 
respondents  unless  noted  otherwise. 

Question  52.  Whose  Job  Is  It  to  prepare 
the  Federal  Income  tax  return  In  the  house- 
hold? 

Percent 

Respondent's  Job 34 

Someone  else's  Job 59 

Not  reported 7 

Question  53.  What  form  of  the  tax  return 
Is  used  In  this  household? 

Percent 

Long  form 56 

Short  form 29 

Don't  know 15 

Question  54.  Do  you  own  or  rent  your 
house  or  apartment? 

Percent 

Own 63 

Rent 31 

Not  reported 6 

Question  55.  Respondent's  sex: 

Percent 

Male 47 

Female 63 

Question  66.  What  was  the  last  grade  you 
completed  In  school? 

Percent 

8th  grade  or  less 24 

Some  high  school 18 

High  school  graduate 32 

Some  college 13 

College  graduate  or  more H 

Other  or  not  reported 2 

Question  67.  Respondent's  age: 

Percent 

18  to  29 19 

30  to  89 23 

40  to  49 22 

50  to  59 X8 

60  or  older jg 

Question  68.  Family  Income  for  1966: 

Percent 

Under  J2,000 10 

»2.000  to  $4,999 19 

15,000  to  $6,999 IIIIII  19 

$7,000  to  $9,999 21 

110,000  to  $14.999 14 

»15,000  or  more e 

Not  reported 12 

Region  of  country  where  Interviews  were 
conducted: 

Percent 

Northeast 25 

North  Central I"I  30 

South 30 

West 


16 

Type  of  form  used  for  Income  tax  by  dif- 
ferent Income  groups: 


[In  peroenti 


Long 
form 

Short 
form 

Don't 
know 

MWorless 

tt.O(M  lo  $8,999 

30 
60 
73 
83 

44 
8fi 

21 
14 

ae 

i 

r,000  to  $8,999 

M0.000  or  more 

8 

POVERTY  AND  OUR  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL CRISIS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
""laxilmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  address  de- 
livered by  Mr.  William  H.  Crook,  Director 
of  the  Southwest  Region,  Office  of  Eco- 
rwmlc  Opportunity,  at  the  Southwest 
District  National  Parks  and  Recreation 
Association  Conference,  in  Albuquerque, 
«•  Mex.,  on  March  30,  1966. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

POVKBTT    AND    Otm    ENVIRON  MENTAL    CRISIS 

(Address  by  Mr.  William  H.  Croc*  to  the 
Southwest  District  National  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation Association,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex^ 
March  SO,   1966) 

INTRODUCTORY    REMARKS 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  with  you  this 
morning.  When  Senator  Montota  requested 
that  I  address  your  association  I  was  happy 
for  the  opportumty  to  be  of  service.  If  the 
Senator  supports  your  programs  like  he  sup- 
ports OEO  we  both  share  a  vsiluable  ally  and 
I  am  appreciative  of  this  chance  to  return 
one  of  the  many  services  he  has  given  In 
support  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

As  Director  of  the  Southwest  Region  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  In  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  I  bring  you  greet- 
ings from  President  Johnson.  Sargent 
Shrlver  also  knows  of  my  being  here  this 
morning  and  he  sends  his  best  wishes  for  a 
successful   meeting. 

Some  of  you  might  not  see  how  the  sub- 
ject of  beauty,  parks,  and  recreation  can 
possibly  be  tied  to  poverty.  However,  this  is 
the  subject  that  I  liave  chosen  to  address. 

"Crisis"  is  defined  by  Webster  as  "the  de- 
cisive moment"  and  "the  turning  point  for 
better  or  worse."  It  is  a  perpetioally  "in" 
word — one  of  the  few  remaining  aristocratic 
words  in  a  tired  and  strained  vocabulary  that 
was  invented  to  serve  man  in  a  set  of  clr- 
cimistances  now  gone  forever.  Though  most 
words  have  been  pulled  and  stretched  beyond 
original  shape  and  meaning,  leaving  us  with 
a  communications  system  less  precise  than 
that  of  some  animals,  the  little  word  "crisis" 
has  managed  to  survive  with  some  of  Its 
Integrity  intact.  It  has  survived  commenta- 
tors, preachers,  politicians,  wars,  and  stock 
market  crashes:  and  yet  it  still  expresses  the 
same  concepts  of  decision  and  action  that 
Tom  Paine  had  In  mind  when  he  used  It  to 
help  salvage  the  American  Revolution  with 
hU  Crisis  Papers.  This  radical,  resilient  little 
word  Is  now,  to  my  surprise,  found  In  the 
usually  tranquil  company  of  people  who  are 
concerned  with  beauty. 

The  diaturbing  thing  about  about  this 
word  Is  that  It  does  not  Just  speak  of  the 
need  for  action,  but  often  triggers  the  action 
Itself.  And  it  is  being  employed.  Not  In 
panic  nor  with  shrillness,  but  In  tones 
scholarly  and  with  studied  Intention,  You 
have  referred  to  an  "environmental  crisis" 
that  appears  to  be  of  singular  concern  to 
your  profession.  As  a  layman,  I  am  not  sure 
what  an  architect  or  a  naturalist  means 
when  he  st>eaks  of  an  environmental  crisis. 
I  therefore  feel  free  to  grasp  the  Initiative 
of  Ignorance  and  presume  to  tell  you  what 
a  layman  thinks  a  crisis  of  environment 
should  mean  to  a  National  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  and  how  he  thinks  It  can  ad- 
dress itself  to  that  crisis. 

Critical  as{>ect8  of  contemporary  environ- 
ment are  many  and  pronounced,  but  the  two 
most  obvious  aspects  are :  ( 1 )  America  Is  run- 
ning out  of  nature;  and  (2)  the  forces  ol 
urbanized  society  are  In  conspiracy  against 
the  sensitivities  of  us  all. 

To  support  the  statement  that  "America  Is 
running  out  of  nature"  Is  not  difficult.  The 
crisis  faced  In  environment  today  Is  not  the 
same  as  It  was  In  the  formative  years  of  ovir 
Nation.  A  sparsely  populated  and  open 
frontier  confronted  man  with  different  prob- 
lems than  those  that  now  arise  In  the  densely 
populated  centers  of  the  land.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly so  as  these  problems  aflect  the  poca-. 

The  affluent  man  may  buy  bis  piece  of 
shoreline,  his  mountain  view  or  his  river 
frontage,  and  by  so  doing  assure  himself  and 
his  children  those  sublimities  of  nature 
which  inspired  the  frontiersman  and  sharp- 
ened   the    esthetic    sensitivities.      But    too 


many  of  our  cltleens,  and  particularly  the 
poor,  are  being  fenced  out  and  pushed  back 
from  the  surf,  the  sunset,  and  the  autumn 
leaves.  As  the  population  of  our  country  in- 
creases and  land  becomes  proportionately 
more  precious,  the  common  man's  access  to 
nature  will  continue  to  diminish.  He  will  be 
Increasingly  walled  In  and  bricked  up. 

The  historians  may  some  day  write  that 
the  most  successful  experiment  in  dehumani- 
zatlon  was  carried  out  not  in  the  pavlovlan 
Jails  of  Russia  or  the  death  camps  of  the 
Third  Reich,  but  in  a  designed  and  engi- 
neered something  called  "the  city" — parUc- 
ularly  in  those  parts  of  the  city  gone  sour 
where  the  senses  of  man  have  gagged  and 
rebelled  at  the  touch  and  smell  and  sight 
and  sound  and  taste  of  poverty.  Here  Is  en- 
vironmental crisis  at  its  worst. 

Here  is  «m  environment  oppressive  In  Its 
totality — blunting  the  senses.  An  environ- 
ment where  there  is  never  a  time  when  a 
police  siren  cannot  be  heard  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity;  where  the  eye  is  edified  by  the 
choreography  of  a  rat's  leap  from  the  baby's 
crib;  where  the  nostrils  are  desensitized  by 
the  acrid,  permeating  smell  of  perspiraUon 
and  stale  urine;  where  everything  that  is 
touched  is  soiled,  mildewed  or  broken; 
where,  in  fact,  millions  of  Americans  live 
and  die  In  varying  degrees  of  desperation. 

A  manipulated  and  desecrated  environ- 
ment has  increased  the  burden  on  the  hu- 
man win.  The  poverty  of  the  20th  century 
slums  is  a  conclusive  poverty.  There  Is,  I 
believe,  an  obstinate  urge  to  beauty  In  the 
human  race.  So  urgent  and  obstinate  that 
no  force  or  combination  of  circumstances  has 
ever  been  able  to  extinguish  It  In  the  species. 
But  there  is  every  evidence  that  the  over- 
whelming oppressiveness  of  a  spoiled  envi- 
ronment can  destroy  that  urge  to  beauty  In 
the  Individual  I  do  not  know,  gentlemen, 
what  an  environmental  crlsU  is,  if  It  Is  not 
the  decisive  moment  when  all  the  forces  of  a 
total  environment  work  negatively  upon  the 
spirit  of  a  man. 

An  environment  gone  rancid  dulls  the 
senses.  The  human  spirit  denied  beauty 
and  exposed  only  to  the  loathsome  and  the 
ugly,  has  but  two  alternatives;  rebel  or  die. 
The  morning  Inventory  at  the  morgue  and 
the  night  report  at  the  precinct  sutlon  tell 
of  Americans  who  have  tried  one  or  the 
other  of  these  exits.  When  their  hostility 
Is  expressed  letharglcaUy,  they  become  re- 
signed parasites  on  the  anatomy  of  society. 
Perhaps  even  this  Is  a  way  of  taking  ven- 
geance— a  subconscious  attempt  to  sap  the 
life  out  of  a  society  that  has  discarded  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  their  antagonisms 
are  overtly  expressed,  they  become  violent 
and  destructive  of  life  and  property — and  we 
have  a  Watts  on  our  hands.  It  was  this 
knowledge  that  led  President  Johnson  to  say, 
"Beauty  Is  more  than  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  recreation.  It  shapes  our  values.  It  feeds 
our  spirit.  It  helps  make  us  the  kind  of 
men  and  women  that  we  finally  become,  and 
the  kind  of  men  that  we  finally  become 
makes  this  great  Nation." 

In  the  United  States  today,  32  million 
people  live  In  a  no  man's  land.  Nearly  half 
of  these  are  children.  Government  econ- 
omists have  classified  these  people  as 
"poor."  Quld^ines  used  to  measure  wheth- 
er or  not  one  ta  poor  are  cold,  economic,  sta- 
tistical. For  Instance,  an  urban  family  of 
four  with  a  total  family  Income  of  $3,000  or 
less  statistically  satisfies  the  economic  re- 
quirements for  classification  as  poverty- 
stricken.  Yet  the  poorness  of  this  family 
cannot  be  summed  up  by  statistics. 

Relnhold  Nelbuhr  contends  that  "povertj 
Is  not  piu^ly  economic,  but  cultural,"  and 
Chancellor  Murphy  of  UCLA  defines  poverty 
as  a  lack  of  "the  Intangibles — opportunity 
and  the  experience  of  beauty."  If  we  deal 
as  a  people  or  a  government  only  with  the 
Intangible  of  economic  opportunity  and  ne- 
glect the  other  Intangible — ^the  experience  of 
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beHii'v-  '.here  will  be  no  decisive  conclusion 
to  the  war  jn  poverty.  The  White  Hotue 
Conference  on  Natural  Beauty  was  called  by 
'he  President  to  emphasize  the  blight  and 
waat*  within  the  Nation.  The  Economic  Op- 
P'jrtunity  Act  was  signed  by  the  President 
U-,  counteract  the  bllijht  and  waste  of  hu- 
ma-.i  lives  Both  emphases  stress  the  neces- 
sity of  Involving  the  people  themselvea  In 
any  solution  u^  be  worked  out  Federal  and 
State  programs  may  provide  the  tools,  but 
community  action  at  the  local  level  will  de- 
tarmme  the  success  or  failure  of  thlfl  bold 
and    precedent -making  program 

The  mcjst  vital  similarity  between  the  two 
efforts  15  their  common  purpose — the  ob- 
jective of  the  beautiflcation  program  Is  the 
enrichment  of  peoples'  lives  The  goal  of 
the  war  on  povertv  Is  also  one  it  life  en- 
richment. Both  programs  are  necessary  If 
the  young  are  to  be  provided  with  the  op- 
portunity to  learn;  the  abie-bodled  with  the 
'  pfKirtunlty  to  work,  and  every  man  with 
the  opportunity  to  live  in  dignity.  We  are 
deallni?  with  a  problem  more  complex  than 
billboards  and  automobile  Junkyards,  utility 
poles  and  telephone  wires 

We  are  dealing  with  the  future  fulflll- 
ment  or  fiUlure  of  32  million  people  sub- 
ject to  ftlth.  hunger,  ignorance,  premature 
a^flng.  and  early  death.  The  crisis  is  one  of 
human  worth  Planting  hedges  around 
;unkyards.  b.innlng  billboards  from  ro«dsldes 
and  eolng  underground  with  Telephone  lines 
will  have  cosmetic  efTects,  but  the  Nation  Is 
not  Just  disheveled.  It  Is  sick,  and  It  needs 
medicine  as  well  as  cosmetics  We  must  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  act  superficially  out  of 
a  quick  gTiilt  Cnless  the  attempts  to  beau- 
tify our  physical  environment  are  coordi- 
nated ^vith  even  more  serious  efforts  to  meet 
the  gut  needs  of  society,  they  will  prove  more 
detrimental  than  helpful.  They  will  pre- 
••ent  dlrtgnosis  and  treatment. 

One  can  hope  that  the  recent  resurgence 
of  Interest  in  culture,  in  the  arts  and  nat- 
ural beauty  come  from  a  renaissance  desire 
within  contemporary  citizens  A  desire  not 
limited  by  social  class  incc^ne  level  or  edu- 
cational background  I  believe  that  this 
desire  Is  pronounced  among  the  poor;  that 
they  exhibit  a  deep  passion  for  beauty.  A 
deelre  that  can  be  seen  In  the  child  who 
collects  pieces  of  colored  glass  from  the  muck 
of  the  street  It  can  be  seen  In  the  mother 
who  nails  a  cheap  print  on  a  greasy  wall  or 
guards  and  waters  a  bright  geranliun  In  the 
curtalnless  window 

There  is  an  obstinate  urge  to  beauty  In 
man — In  the  bone  and  marrow  of  the  species. 
It  can  be  deadened  and  destroyed  by  en- 
vironment It  !s  an  Important  part  of  the 
soul  of  the  Nation  It  is  an  area  of  concern 
to  you. 

Mr  Paul  Prledburg,  a  landscape  architect 
known  to  all  of  you,  suggests:  "The  low  level 
of  residential  planning  In  the  country  Is 
an  Indictment  of  our  entire  culture.  The 
home  la  our  most  personal  possession  and 
fhould.  therefore,  represent  our  esthetic  and 
social  aspirations." 

The  obvious  need  for  more  attractive  and 
■idequate  housing  h.xs  often  been  the  subject 
for  discussion  and  action  This  country  Is 
embarked  on  the  biggest  building  campaign 
ever  experienced  by  a  nation.  Estimates  re- 
veal that  In  the  next  40  years,  a  new  .Amer- 
ica will  be  built-  -every  structure  In  the  coun- 
try win  be  duplicated  But  what  kind  of  an 
America  will  It  be'  This  .staggering  build- 
ing b'XJm  will  but  contrlb\ite  to  tomorrow's 
problems  If  you  do  not  take  bold  and  de- 
c.sUe  .steps  now  TTie  Great  Society  envision- 
ed bv  '-ir  President,  "the  place  where  the  city 
of  man  serves  m  t  only  the  needs  of  the  body 
and  the  demands  of  commerce  but  the  de- 
sire for  beauty  and  the  h singer  for  com- 
munity "  cannot  be  had  by  m.erely  dtipllcat- 
Ing  what  n'Tw  exists 

If  a  crisis  la  "the  turning  point  for  bet- 
ter or   worse.  '   and   if  a   crisis  does   In   fact 


now  exist  In  our  national  environment,  what, 
If  anything,  can  be  done?  Before  attempting 
to  give  an  answer,  let  us  ponder  this  "turning 
point"  that  seems  to  cause  consternation. 
Have  we  Just  reached  the  point  of  turning 
for  "better  or  worse?"  How  do  we  know  that 
we  have  not  already  paaaed  it  and  that  our 
course  la  not  now  Inexorably  set?  Can  we  be 
sure  that  man  has  not  already  gone  too  far 
In  destroying  the  delicate  balance  of  his  total 
environment? 

On  the  other  hand,  perhapw  we  are  alarm- 
ists and  there  Is  no  crisis.  Just  a  lack  of 
confidence  In  earth's  ability  to  cope  with  the 
multiplication  of  humans — this  burgeoning 
population  of  vandals  and  wastemakers.  Or 
the  lack  of  confidence  may  be  In  the  stout- 
ness and  flexibility  of  Homo  Sapiens  him- 
self. It  may  be  that  his  lungs  will  adjust 
to  contaminated  air,  his  genes  will  establish 
Immunity  to  nuclear  fallout;  his  Intestinal 
tract  win  come  to  cope  with  Insecticides  and 
chemicals  and  that  he  will  actually  learn  to 
enjoy  a  glass  of  detergent  and  sewage  drawn 
fresh  from  the  tap. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  our  concern  la  well- 
grounded  and  the  moment  of  tide  change 
Is  at  band,  what  effective  action  can  be 
taken  to  influence  the  present  remedlally 
and  the  future  preventively?  Again  let  me 
delay  the  reply  In  lieu  of  a  final  question: 
Are  there  positive  forces  Inherent  In  our  so- 
ciety which  can  be  mobilized  as  allies  for 
this  crisis?  I  think  there  are.  Not  the  least 
significant  among  these  is  the  urge  to  beauty 
already  discussed;  the  thus-far  Irrepressible 
desire  to  create  and  to  Invent  that  has  made 
this  country  great.  These  creative  and  artis- 
tic accomplishments  of  our  people  may  ap- 
pear from  our  vantage  point  to  have  been 
brought  about  by  a  few  exceptional  Individ- 
uals. Because  they  are  great  and  success- 
ful In  our  eyes,  we  forget  the  backgrounds 
from  which  most  of  them  have  come.  Before 
they  were  considered  exceptional,  they  were 
Just  unknowns  in  the  farms  and  towns  and 
cities  of  the  Nation. 

My  Job  as  Director  of  the  poverty  program 
In  this  region  of  the  United  States  gives  great 
satisfaction — the  kind  of  satisfaction  that 
makes  a  man  sleep  well  when  he  knows  that 
his  efforts  are  directed  toward  assisting  peo- 
ple less  fortunate  than  himself.  But  there 
Is  more  than  satisfaction  in  this  work — there 
Is  excitement.  And  It  Is  important  that  the 
country  share  In  this  excitement.  The  stir- 
ring cry,  "Gold  In  California,"  galvanized  a 
people  Into  action  In  1849  and  set  this  Nation 
In  movement  and  challenged  the  spirit  of 
adventure  In  hundreds  of  thousands.  But 
the  promises  of  wealth  and  adventure  con- 
tained In  that  cry  are  nothing  compared  to 
the  potential  wealth  of  human  genltu,  crea- 
tivity, and  talent  that  will  be  turned  up  and 
made  available  to  the  Nation  and  to  all  civili- 
zation as  a  result  of  the  efforts  now  underway 
to  eradicate  poverty  In  America.  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  estimate  the  wealth  of  dynamic 
energy,  talent,  wit.  and  wisdom  now  latent 
'n  these  32  million  jjeople  who  have  been 
designated  as  "poor."  The  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  has  set  in  motion  the 
greatest  gold  rush  In  the  history  of  man.  At 
last  this  country  has  discerned  where  her 
true  riches  He. 

There  Is  a  different  kind  of  "new  aware- 
ness" In  the  country.  It  will  also  be  an  ally 
In  the  attempt  to  solve  ovir  environmental 
crisis.  It  Is  the  awareness  that  too  much 
has  been  destroyed,  too  much  has  been  wast- 
ed, too  much  has  been  allowed  to  deteriorate 
and  fall  into  ruin,  too  much  was  badly 
planned  to  begin  with.  This  public  aware- 
ness is,  I  believe,  now  being  changed  Into 
afflrmatlTe  action. 

A  third  vital  factor  that  will  figure  In  a 
solution  to  the  crisis  is  the  leadership  that 
the  present  administration  is  giving.  The 
Congress  demonstrated  courage  and  boldness 
In  writing,  "It  is,  therefore,  the  policy  of  tbe 
United  State*  to  eliminate  the  paradox  of 


poverty  In  the  midst  of  plenty  In  this  Na- 
tion." 

Now,  having  pointed  out  some  positive 
assets  available  to  men  who  want  to  be  a 
part  of  affirmative  action,  let  me  again  ask 
the  question,  "What  can  be  done  about  the 
"environmental  crisis'?"  I  believe  that  your 
role  can  be  major  ard  determinative. 

I  believe  that  you  can  do  these  things: 

1.  Support  the  local  community  action 
program  in  your  Individual  cities  and  towns. 
Use  yotu-  Infiuence  to  see  that  the  bounties  of 
nature  are  available  to  all  and  by  so  doing, 
enrich  the  lives  of  the  poor. 

2.  Remove  from  your  advertising  the 
middle-class  Image  of  the  enjoyment  of 
nature.  Our  parks  and  recreational  facilities 
should  serve  all  class  levels. 

3.  Become  familiar  with  the  new  Nelson 
amendment  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  The  addition  to  the  programs  of  CEO 
Is  aimed  at  beautlficatlon  and  preservation 
of  our  physical  environment.  By  employing 
the  poor  and  training  them  to  work  on  crea- 
tive, beautiflcation  projects  a  service  Is  done 
both  to  the  poor  and  to  society  as  a  whole. 

The  war  on  poverty  (which  is  part  of  the 
answer  to  your  environmental  crisis)  is  a 
different  kind  of  war  than  any  ever  fought 
before — and  It  calls  for  a  different  kind  of 
mobilization.  It  requires  ftUl  mobilization 
of  the  best  brains,  the  moet  artistic  talents, 
the  greatest  engineering  know-how  that  this 
generation  can  produce.  There  Is  definitely 
a  role  for  "Parks  and  Recreation,"  if  you  will 
assume  It. 


USE    OP   ANIMALS    FOR   RESEARCH 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
I  am  much  interested  in  the  legislation 
now  ijending  before  Congress  to  regulate 
the  transportation,  sale,  and  handling  of 
animals  intended  to  be  used  for  research. 

I  feel  strongly  that  it  is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  put  a  stop  to  the  cruelty  that  un- 
fortunately has  been  the  result  of  much 
of  the  traffic  in  research  animals. 

In  recent  weeks,  I  have  read  several 
well-written,  thought-provoking  editori- 
als in  major  newspapers  noting  the  im- 
portance of  having  any  regulatory  leg- 
islation— such  as  S.  2322,  the  Magnuson- 
Clark  bill — apply  to  research  facilities  as 
well  as  to  animal  dealers. 

To  exempt  research  facilities  from  the 
provisions  of  S.  2322  would  be  to  deprive 
that  bill  of  half  of  its  impact.  As  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  points  out: 

The  laboratories  should  not  be  sacrosanct. 
It  Is  a  fallacy  to  assume  that  human  nature. 
even  on  an  Intelligent  and  supposedly  benev- 
olent level,  win  always  clean  Its  own  house 
without  legal  prompting, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  editorials  be 
printed  in  the  Record: 

"Dachau.  1966  Style,"  from  the  April  5 
Evening  Star;  "Laboratories  Not  Sacro- 
sanct," from  the  April  6  Christian 
Science  Monitor;  and  "Animals  Deserve 
Consideration,"  from  the  April  18  Seattle 
Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 

Apr.  5.  19661 

DACHAtr,  1966  Stti.c 

Supplying   laboratories  with    animals  for 

testing  has  become  a  major  industry.    Mors 

than  a  million  cats  and  dogs  a  year,  worth 

between  $30  and  »50  million,  are  Included  in 

the  trafQc.     And  Congress  has  become  con- 
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cemed  over  hov  these  animals  ar«, being 

treated. 

Judging  from  testimony  documented  by 
some  appalling  photographs,  it  Is  high  time 
the  public  learned  what  Is  going  on.  Chil- 
dren's pets  are  being  stolen  to  supply  the 
market.  Dogs  are  being  Jammed  into  filthy 
cages,  starved  and  maltreated  by  unlicensed 
and  unregulated  dealers.  One  physician  who 
has  worked  In  both  government  and  univer- 
sity laboratories  estimates  30  to  50  percent 
of  the  animals  idle  before  they  reach  the 
research  table.    1 

The  irony  in  ku  this  Is  that  the  doctors 
are  pursuing  the  noblest  kind  of  goal  In 
their  experiments,  that  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge to  relieve  man's  own  suffering.  But 
because  the  scientists  resent  any  kind  of  Fed- 
eral Intrusion  on  their  research  (except  large 
infusions  of  Federal  money),  they  have 
formed  a  strong  lobby  against  pending  bills. 

As  originally  written,  legislation  In  the 
House  would  have  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  Issue  licenses,  Impose  hu- 
mane standards  on  both  dealers  and  labora- 
tories In  handling  and  transporting  animals, 
and  would  have  required  them  to  keep  rec- 
ords of  transactions,  presumably  to  cut  down 
on  the  thievery  of  pets  by  suppliers. 

The  bill  emerged  from  conomlttee,  how- 
ever, in  a  sadly  weakened  version.  Labora- 
tories have  been  exempted,  the  bill  has  been 
narrowed  to  Include  only  cats  and  dogs — 
although  the  trade  In  other  animals  Is  im- 
portant— and  the  backwoods  farmer,  Just  as 
capable  of  cruelty  and  pet-stealing,  Is  to 
escape  all  licensing  regulation. 

So  far  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
has  not  acted  on  the  various  proposals.  It 
should  Insist  on  the  original,  tough  language 
as  embodied  in  bills  by  Senators  Magnuson. 
Cl.\rk,  and  Scott.  These  men  differ  on  the 
degree  of  penalties  for  violators,  but  their 
goals  are  essentially  alike — to  prevent  need- 
less suffering  by  helpless  animals.  Unless 
this  Senate  version  prevails  In  the  ultimate 
showdown  with  the  House  bill,  the  cruel 
neglect  and  pet-stealing  cannot  be  wiped  out. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Apr. 
^  6,  1966] 

^Laboratories  Not  Sacrosanct 

The  public  conscience,  once  aroused.  Is  a 
powerful  force.  The  American  people  are 
demanding  decent  treatment  for  the  millions 
of  animals  used  yearly  by  experimental  lab- 
oratories. 

A  wave  of  public  protest,  motivated  by  re- 
cent exposes  of  shocking  conditions  on  dog 
dealers'  premises,  has  resulted  In  a  favorable 
report  on  the  Poage  bill.  If  and  when  It 
passes  the  Rules  Committee,  It  will  go  to  the 
House  for  a  vote. 

However,  this  bill,  In  the  form  In  which 
It  was  sent  to  the  Rulee  Committee,  differs 
from  the  original  bill  in  that  It  applies  only 
to  dogs  and  cats  rather  than  to  all  vertebrate 
animals,  and  the  humane  standards  apply 
only  to  dealers'  premises,  stopping  short  of 
the  laboratories  themselves. 

This  represents  a  trend  which  should  be 
halted.  With  the  dealers  subject  to  some 
degree  of  regulation,  the  humanitarian  aim 
Is  only  half  defined.  A  powerful  segment 
of  research  scientists  (notably  the  National 
Society  for  Medical  Resetirch,  headed  by  Dr. 
Maurice  B.  Vlsscher  of  the  University  of 
Mlnnesote)  objects  to  any  laboratory  regula- 
tion whatever.  This  society  originally  ob- 
jected even  to  regulaUon  of  dealers  and  their 
premises.  Such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of 
responsible    scientists    Is    Incomprehensible. 

Recent  hearings  have  brought  out  the  fact 
that  conditions  In  the  laboratories  are  often 
no  better  than  on  the  dealers'  premises.  The 
laboratories  should  not  be  sacrosanct.  It  Is 
a  faUacy  to  assume  that  human  natiwe,  even 
on  an  intelligent  and  supposedly  benevolent 
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level,  will  always  clean  its  own  house  without 
legal  prompting. 

Senate  bills  S.  3059  (Identical  with  the 
original  Poage  bill)  and  S.  2322  (similar  to 
it)  are  now  being  considered  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee.  The  public  should 
demand  that  these  bills  not  be  lessened  In 
scope,  and  that  the  laboratories  not  be  ex- 
empted. 

The  public  should  also  demand  action  on 
the  Clark-Cleveland  bUls,  S.  1071  and  HJl. 
5647,  which  apply  specifically  to  laboratory 
experimentation. 

[Prom  the  Seattle   (Wash.)    Times  Apr.  18, 

1966] 

AsasALs  Deserve  Consideration 

The  Times  supports  legislation  pending  In 
Congress  to  provide  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture with  authority  to  enforce  minimum 
standards  of  care,  housing,  and  handling  of 
animals  used  in  Bclentlflc  or  medical  ex- 
periments. 

There  are  bills  In  both  House  of  Congress 
aimed  at  that  objective.  One  Is  Senate  bill 
2322,  sponsored  by  Senator  Magnuson  and 
Senator  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Some  scientific  groups  are  making  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  have  deleted  from  those  bills 
all  provisions  dealing  with  the  actual  labora- 
tory treatment  of  the  animals. 

But  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Peacock,  Jr.,  senior 
medical  research  scientist  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  himself  uses  ^ninmip 
In  experiments,  notes  that: 

"The  animal  dealer  for  economic  reasons 
and  Ignorance  wUl  not  reform  his  methods 
unless  he  Is  forced  to  do  so.  The  research 
institutions  and  universities  will  not  Improve 
their  facilities  unless  forced  to  do  so — for 
basically  the  same  reasons." 

Self-reg\Uatlon  by  laboratory  scientists. 
Peacock  says,  Is  a  "farce." 

Considerate  treatment  of  dumb  ftntrrmiB  la 
one  of  the  most  telling  signs  of  civilization. 
Congress  should  pass  the  Magnuson-Clark 
bill  or  some  similar  legislation. 

We  are  assured  by  those  who  have  studied 
the  issue  that  medical  research  would  not 
thereby  be  hampered. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr,  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Vietnam  situation  occupies  the  attention 
of  every  American  who  Is  concerned  with 
the  future  of  the  free  world,  and  deeply 
troubled,  as  I  am,  about  the  expansion 
of  Communist  aggression  throughout  the 
world. 

I  am  even  more  disturbed  after  watch- 
ing and  listening  to  the  debate,  discus- 
sions, demonstrations,  and  apparent  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  which  we  have  seen 
develop  in  the  past  few  weeks. 

It  seems  a  vocal  minority  is  trying 
to  complicate  and  confuse  our  Nation's 
policy.  At  times  they  even  seem  to 
drown  out  the  overwhelming  support 
which  exists  throughout  the  country  for 
our  courageous  stand  against  the  Com- 
munist aggressors. 

To  those  who  would  rather  see  our 
Nation  hesitate  or  evacuate — ^perhaps 
they  need  a  reminder  of  the  determina- 
tion and  win  of  those  who  are  suffering 
the  most — the  Vietnamese  people. 

This  week  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
distinguished  Califomlan,  John  Wayne, 
who  la  known  and  loved  by  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  world.  John 
Wayne  has  not  only  distinguished  him- 
self in  my  former  profession  but  also  has 


demonstrated  time  and  time  again  in 
deeds  and  words  a  dedication  to  this 
country  and  to  our  Constitution's  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  justice.  He  speaks 
out  frequently  on  political  issues  and  he 
speaks  from  knowledge,  xmderstanding, 
and  good  judgment. 

He  has  written  of  the  sacrifices  the 
people  of  Vietnam  continue  to  make  on 
behalf  of  their  battle  for  freedom.  His 
letter  is  excellent  and  I  wish  to  call  it  to 
the  attention  of  all  my  colleagues,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  WajTie's 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HOLLTWOOD,  CaLIT., 

ApHl  IS,  1960. 
Senators  Richard  B.  Russb!.!.,  John  Sher- 
man Cooper,  J.  W.  F^jlhright,  Clinton  P. 
Anderson,   George   Muepht, 
U^.  Senate. 
Washington,  D/7. 

Dear  Senators  :  May  I  remind  you  of  some 
public  information?  Proportionately,  the 
Vietnamese  have  lost  twice  as  many  fighting 
men  In  their  battle  for  freedom  as  we  lost 
in  the  Second  World  War.  Not  only  that, 
but  in  the  rural  villages  20,000  leaders, 
mayors,  etc.,  and  their  families,  have  been 
tortured  and  murdered  by  Communist 
guerrillas,  yet  In  each  Instance  someone  else 
has  had  the  bravery  to  step  forward  Into  their 
shoes. 

Imagine  the  equivalent  percentage  of  otir 
leadership  being  murdered.  That  would  be 
around  260,000,  which  would  be  enough  to 
Include  every  mayor,  every  Gtovemor,  every 
Senator,  and  every  Member  of  the  House  of 
Repriseil'tatlvee  and  their  combined  famlUee 
I  am  quite  certain  you  have  Information 
available  that  makes  It  unnecessary  for  me 
to  Inform  you  of  the  Ingenious  ways  In  which 
they  were  tortured  and  killed.  This  does  not 
sound  to  me  like  a  people  unwilling  and 
uninterested  In  their  fight  for  freedom. 

May  I  remlnd'you  that  there  were  as  many 
people  involved  In  the  Watts  riot  In  one 
section  of  Just  one  city  of  our  cotmtry  as 
were  Incited  In  the  whole  country  in  Vietnam 
to  parade  against  Its  present  government. 
Please  don't  let  our  leadership's  memory 
be  so  short  that  we  forget  that  the  man  who 
Is  now  inciting  these  people  was  the  same 
BO-called  Buddhist  monk  whose  brother  is 
high  In  the  Communist  leadership.  Of 
course,  we  have  no  proof  that  he  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  same,  but  it  wfte  the  machination*  of 
this  man  that  caused  us  to  forsake  the 
Diem  government.  II  we  don't  back  the  op- 
posing leadership  to  this  rabble-rouser,  if  we 
forsake  these  people,  a  blood  bath  of  two 
million  souls  is  a  certainty.  A  defeat  and 
retreat  in  Vietnam  would  lose  the  reepect  of 
all  free  nations  and  completely  destroy  what 
Is  left  of  the  once  highly  respected  American 
Image. 

How  ridiculous  It  seems  that  a  group  ot 
obviously  organized  leftist  agitators  could 
have  such  a  great  Influence  on  the  Interna- 
tional policy  of  what  Is  supposed  to  be  the 
moet  Important  nation  In  the  world.  It  la 
as  though  our  august  body  of  the  Senate 
were  to  bow  to  the  Irresponsibility  of  the 
Berkeley  beatniks. 

I  pray,  sirs,  that  you  review  these  facts 
before  you  make  any  decisions  that  will  bring 
this  guerrlUa-type  warfare  any  closer  to  our 
homes.  If  they  are  eucceesful  with  ♦■>'»» 
method  In  Vietnam.  I  remind  you  that  there 
is  a  man  named  Che  Guevara  who  Is  now 
presumably  training  hard-core  Communist 
guerrillas  In  different  parts  of  South  America 
for  the  same  type  of  Riaraasment  to  respon- 
sible government. 
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I  ilao  pray  Ujat  you  review  these  facM  be- 
fore making  any  statements  that  might  dAin- 
age  our  Government's  present  policy  and  de- 
stroy the  freedom  which  !s  being  bought  t>j 
the  blood  and  lives  of  the  people  of  yietnnm, 
the  United  States,  and  her  other  proven 
aUles. 

Sincerely, 

John  Wathb. 


CHALLENGES  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 
IN  BANKING  AND  ENGINEERING 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  problems  and  many  approaches  to 
their  solutions  connected  with  life  In  the 
perilous  world  we  live  In  today  It  Is  In 
this  context  that  Mr.  D.  O.  Volkert.  of 
Washington,  viewed  the  challenges  fac- 
ing the  banker  and  the  engineer  In  an 
article  printed  in  the  America;:  Banker 
last  week. 

Mr.  Volkert.  an  engineering  consult- 
ant, wrlti's  of  the  need  for  continued  co- 
operation between  these  two  great  pro- 
fessions, banking  and  engineering,  to 
help  build  the  world  we  seek.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 
fPVSfei  the  American  Banker,  Apr.  18.  1968] 

B.^NKINO     AND     E.NOINEERINO    TODAT    FACX 
Bl^OER    CHAI.LKNGE3  AND  OPPOETDNrnTS 

(By  D  G  Volkert.  president.  Duvld  Volkert 
&  ABs<x:!ates.  Washington) 
It  la  a  stimulating  but  perilous  world  we 
live  In,  an  environment  of  turmoil  and  of 
violent  dimension — where  change  and  con- 
stant crisis  seem  to   iiave  Ijecome  a  way  of 

me. 

Confronting  us  are  the  three  great  phe- 
nomena oi  our  time :  Comm.unlam  In  Its  many 
forms;  the  rising  extremes  of  nationalism  In 
the  developing  areas  of  the  world,  and  the 
astounding  explosion  of  science  and  tech- 
nology which  has  brought  us  to  the  edge  of 
space. 

To  further  compUcete  matters,  all  three 
aj-e  Interrelated  and  hapi>enlng  at  the  same 
time  It  la  within  this  environment  that  the 
chAllt-nges — and  the  opportunltlea — facing 
the  bankiTig  ar.d  engineering  profesalona 
have  never  been  greater. 

Historically  our  professions  have  had  a 
phenomena;  Impact  on  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  man.  Furthermore, 
the  physical  iachievements  of  oonatructlon 
and  design  for  which  we,  aa  engineers,  have 
received  great  plaudits  were,  more  often  than 
not,  made  possible  through  support  of  bank- 
ing houses. 

The  city  of  Venice  owes  much  of  Ita  Im- 
po.'-tant  construction  to  assistance  extended 
by  the  Banco  dclJa  Plazzo  dl  Rl&lto  and  the 
Banco  Giro 

The  Bank  of  Amsterdam  made  poaslble 
much  of  Am.5teTdam  s  lasting  structures,  and 
also  extended  credit  to  the  Dutch  East  India 
Co.  for  development  of  these  Islands'  raw 
materials. 

Earlier  the  Medlcis  of  Florence  and  the 
Puggers  of  Germany,  while  largely  Interested 
In  other  areas  of  flnancial  endeavor,  made 
significant  sums  available  to  cities  of  that 
day  for  design  and  construction.  These,  in 
turn    became  major  business  centers 

Similarly.  In  more  recent  centuries,  the 
banking  and  engineering  professions  have 
worked  together  to  provide  the  ways,  means, 
and  know-how  which  enable  a  town  or  coun- 
try to  obtain  a  much-needed  school  or  ho«- 
pltal:  another  area  to  benefit  from  a  dam  for 
power  and  water  conservation;  a  state  to 
realize    various    undertakings    ranging    from 


highway*  to  the  development  of  Industrial 
and  recreational  facilities. 

The  mutual  eBort*  of  the  planner  who 
envisioned  the  project,  the  engineer  who 
determined  lt«  physical  requirements,  and 
the  financier  who  estimated  the  economic 
characteristics  iOl  are  combined  to  form  the 
basis  for  a  final  decision  concerning  feasibil- 
ity of  the  project. 

Today  the  supply  and  demand  for  funds 
In  engineering  projects  continues  to  mount. 

As  engineering  consultants,  we  are  called 
upon  by  bankers  and  those  In  Oovemment 
and  private  Industry  for  professional  opin- 
ions on  the  need  and  feasibility  of  under- 
taking projects  which  are  designed  to  raise 
our  standard  of  living;  Increase  our  modes 
and  paths  of  transportation;  aid  a  friendly 
nation  to  achieve  better  living  conditions; 
attain  other  goals  which  ultimately  can  lead 
to  a  better  world. 

Tbus  it  Is  that  the  rapport  between  our 
two  professions,  so  long  established,  has 
been  maintained.  Each  profession — bank- 
ing and  engineering — has  a  necessary  serv- 
ice to  offer  the  other. 

How  then  do  we  cope  effectively  with  the 
three  great  phenomena  of  our  age? 

In  the  face  of  the  first  of  these — the  Com- 
munist threat — our  Job  Is  to  Insure  that  we 
use  our  great  fund  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical knowledge  more  effectively  than  our 
opponents  use  theirs. 

Next,  with  our  country  facing  uncertain- 
ties and  dlfBciiltles  brought  on  by  the  emer- 
gence of  new  nations  all  over  the  world,  we 
must  use  our  technological  skills  to  show 
others  the  way  to  a  high  standard  of  living 
and  political  stability. 

Finally,  the  engineer  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  current  revolution  in  science  and  tech- 
nology— a  revolution  so  new  that,  of  all  the 
men  who  have  ever  been  trained  In  these 
fields  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  It  Is 
estimated  that  9  out  of  10  of  them  are  alive 
today. 

It  Is  necessary  to  turn  the  test-tube  dis- 
coveries of  science  Into  usable  products, 
tools,  and  processes  that  serve  mankind. 
Today,  It  must  be  done  faster  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

Multimillion-dollar  Oovemment  and  pri- 
vately sponsored  research  programs  have 
helped  to  produce  scientific  knowledge  on  a 
scale  we've  never  seen  before.  We  must  be 
ready  to  exploit  new  developments  and  tech- 
niques to  the  fullest. 

It  Is  not  only  our  domestic  economy,  but 
also  our  national  security  that  demands  that 
we  be  able  to  convert  raw  discovery  Into 
planned  perfection  as  quickly  and  efficiently 
as  possible.  A  look  at  recent  events  will  show 
how  well  we  are  doing  this. 

We  have  played  a  key  role  in  man's  drive 
to  uncover  new  and  more  distant  limits  to 
his  powers.  We  have  helped  man  explore 
this  planet  and  have  prepared  him  to  step 
beyond  It.  He  is  at  the  point  of  using  for 
the  benefit  of  man  the  same  source  of  en- 
ergy as  the  sun,  of  manipulating  the  weather, 
and  of  farming  the  oceans. 

In  this  supercharged  atmosphere  of  to- 
day's technological  breakthroughs,  there  is 
constant  exfjectancy  of  discovery  everywhere 
and  the  guiding  hands  of  the  engineer  and 
banker  are  felt  In  every  field. 

Possibly  because  we  see  this  snowballing 
of  scientific  progress  and  technical  applica- 
tion In  so  many  dllTerent  places  and  in  so 
many  different  fields,  we  may  overlook  the 
one  central  quality  upon  which  all  of  It  Is 
built — creativity;  the  bringing  of  something 
Into  being;  the  causing  of  something  to  exist 
where  It  did  not  exist  before. 

Pew  human  attributes  play  a  greater  role 
in  the  progress  of  mankind  than  that  of 
creativity,  and  this  Is  especially  true  in  the 
field  of  engineering.  Creativity,  whether  It 
constats  of  Inventiveness  or  resourceful  pro- 
fessional leadership,  is  essential  to  the 
profession. 


Without  It,  the  best  we  can  look  forward 
to  are  copies  or  refinements  of  existing  prod- 
ucts and  processes.  Seldom  would  our  imag- 
ination be  excited  by  something  new  or 
revolutionary.  Seldom  would  we  take  that 
giant  step  forward. 

Because  true  creativity  is  destructive  to 
that  which  is  presently  established  and  cur- 
rently accepted.  It  leaves  the  status  quo  to 
its  more  complacent  brothers.  Our  coun- 
try  has  not  moved  into  the  space  age  by 
cherishing  the  status  quo,  nor  1ms  It  emerged 
as  the  leader  of  the  free  world  by  cowering 
behind  the  established  and  accepted. 

Today,  we  have  more  Innovators  In  every 
field  of  engineering  endeavor  than  ever  be- 
fore, refining  the  products  of  the  laboratory 
Into  forms  suitable  for  an  appreciative  but 
unscientific  world. 

Many  new  engineering  developments  are 
being  brought  about  by  a  relatively  small 
number  of  people.  Greater  numbers  of 
trained  personnel  are  needed  to  provide  for 
expanding  requirements. 

Only  with  the  help  of  those  outside  as  well 
as  Inside  the  engineering  field  can  this  num- 
ber be  enlarged.  The  banking  profession'! 
role  In  this  endeavor  Is  an  essential  one,  par- 
ticularly m  the  field  of  financing  basic  re- 
search and  developing  of  new  products. 

Great  changes  In  social,  economic,  and 
technological  fields  are  In  the  making.  In- 
dividuals, municipalities.  States,  and  nations 
repeatedly  call  for  the  best  we  can  offer  in 
engineering  and  banking. 

The  continued  cooperation  and  Inter- 
relationship of  our  professions  can  provide  a 
key  to  the  progress  that  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  challenges  stimulated  by  the  three  great 
phenomena  of  today 


ROBERT  LaFOLLETTE  BENNETT, 
WISCONSIN  ONEIDA  INDIAN  TOP 
MAN  IN  BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
appointment  of  Robert  LaFollette  Ben- 
nett, a  Wisconsin  Oneida  Indian  as  In- 
dian Commissioner  Is  welcome  news  for 
many  reasons. 

First  Mr.  Bennett  has  established  an 
excellent  record  In  a  long  career  in  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Here  Is  a 
man  with  33  years  of  experience  In  the 
Indian  Bureau.  He  has  served  as  Area 
Director  for  the  Bureau  in  Alaska,  and 
he  has  been  Deputy  Commissioner  In 
Washington. 

Obviously  he  knows  the  job  he  will 
assume  Intimately.  This  Is  a  happy  ex- 
ample of  a  strong  career  appointment. 

Second,  Mr,  Bennett  Is  an  Indian.  He 
understands  the  serious  and  difBcult 
problems  of  the  Indian  as  only  one  who 
has  shared  those  problems  can. 

Just  this  past  week  I  visited  the  Oneida 
Indians  In  Wisconsin.  I  spoke  at  a 
dlimer  celebrating  the  Oneida's  first 
public  housing  unit.  The  Oneldas  are 
a  proud  and  gifted  people.  They  spoke 
warmly  and  happily  of  the  appointment 
of  Bob  Bennett  as  top  man  In  the  Indian 
Bureau. 

And  of  course  as  a  Wisconsin  Senator 
I  must  note  the  middle  name  of  the  new 
commissioner  is  after  our  State's  greatest 
statesman,  that  battler  against  vested 
interests,  old  Bob  LaFollette. 

Mr,  Bennett's  predecessor  was  also  a 
fine  and  distinguished  son  of  Wisconsin. 
PhllleoNash.  Phllleo  Nash  did  an  excel- 
lent Job  as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, Just  as  he  did  as  Wisconsin's  Lieu- 
tenant  Governor   and   our  Democratic 
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state  chairman.  Wisconsin  people  regret 
very  much  to  see  him  leave  this  vital  post. 
We  also  welcome  Robert  LaFollette  Ben- 
nett. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle on  Mr.  Bennett  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  this  morning  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  27,  1986] 
Dynamic    Indiam    An>s    Bobbrt    LaFoixxttk 
Bkmnett 

Washinoton,  AprU  26. — If  Robert  LaFol- 
lette Bennett  throws  as  many  ringers  as  In- 
dian Commissioner  as  be  did  when  he  was 
horseshoe  pitching  champion  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  is  In  for  an  exciting  time.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, who  win  be  sworn  In  at  the  White 
House  tomorrow  morning,  has  been  described 
by  Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall  as  "a  dynamic 
leader  who  wUl  quicken  the  pace  of  TtKiiftn 
advancement." 

Mr.  Bennett  modestly  waves  aside  the 
praise  of  tils  boss.  He  prefers  to  wait  until 
be  gets  started. 

Meantime,  he  is  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  Indian  people  are  ready  to 
make  their  own  decisions  and  the  reservation 
gjstem  as  It  is  known  today  can  be  ended. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  worked  with  Indians  aU 
of  his  adult  life.  He  started  as  a  Junior  clerk 
In  Utah  with  the  Indian  Bureau  In  1933 
sfter  being  graduated  from  Haskell  Institute 
at  Lawrence,  Kans,,  In  1931. 

"The  Indian  people  have  to  learn  that  ex- 
pectations will  be  put  on  them,"  he  says  in 
discussing  the  problems  he  will  face.  "Here- 
tofore, the  Bureau  would  put  a  proposition 
to  them  and  all  they  had  to  do  was  answer 
Tes'  or  'No,'  They  were  given  no  alternatives 
to  enable  them  to  make  a  decision." 

AN    rNDIAN    RERTrAGE 

Mr,  Bennett  is  the  first  Indian  to  be  In- 
dian Commissioner  In  97  years,  and  the  first 
career  man  to  occupy  the  office  In  decades. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Oneida  Tribe  In  Wis- 
consin, where  he  was  born  November  12, 
leie. 

His  Indian  looks  come  from  Ills  mother, 
who  named  her  son  for  the  late  "Fighting 
Bob"  LaFollette,  the  progressive  Republican. 
One  of  his  mother's  closest  friends,  also  po- 
litically minded  but  of  different  persuasion, 
countered  by  naming  a  son  Woodrow  Wilson 
Webster. 

Mr.  Bennett  appears  slightly  amused  when 
visitors  are  startled  by  the  fact  that  his 
father  was  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  back- 
pound. 

His  father  was  in  Iowa  erecting  telephone 
ilnea  when  he  read  of  an  opening  for  a 
^rmer  at  the  Indian  school  at  Wittenberg, 
wte.  It  was  there  that  his  father  met  his 
mother,  who  was  a  seamstress  making 
clothes  for  the  children  in  the  Indian  board- 
ing school  from  bolts  of  cloth  provided  by 
tte  Federal  Government. 

Mr,  Bennett's  father  later  became  a  maU 
»rrler  In  the  Indian  commimlty  9  miles  from 
Green  Bay,  and  his  mother  was  the  interpret- 
er for  nearly  everyone  in  the  community  on 
legal  and  social  matters. 

His  mother  was  one  of  the  few  Indians 
to  those  days  to  graduate  from  high  school. 
«r  father,  Paul  A.  Doxtator.  refused  to  send 
•"«  eight  children  to  school  but  flnaUy  com- 
promised with  the  county  Judge  and  sent 
v»  four  yovmgest  children  to  the  Indian 
•chool. 

Mr.  Bennett,  a  chunky  6  feet  8  inches, 
^ages  to  work  in  some  golf  in  his  free 
ome  and  occasionally  plays  popular  music 
«»  the  piano.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
*«««U  Institute's  band  and  orchestra. 


He  served  for  4  years  as  the  Bureau  s  area 
director  In  Alaska  before  coming  to  Wash- 
ington as  Deputy  Commissioner  last  year.  He 
still  hopes  to  complete  an  educational  pro- 
gram he  started  in  Alaska  with  a  consolidated 
school  in  cooperation  with  the  University 
of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Bennett  lives  in  nearby  Bethesda,  Md., 
vrtth  his  second  wife  and  two  sons  and  a 
daughter,  teenagers  by  an  earlier  marriage 
that  ended  In  divorce.  He  has  three  other 
sons,  all  college  graduates.  His  wife,  Cleote, 
Is  a  child  welfare  specialist  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Bennett  never  learned  to  speak  In  the 
Oneida  tongue.  "I  had  a  heck  of  a  time 
talking  with  my  uncles,"  he  recalls.  ."But 
mother  insisted  English  was  our  language." 


THE  BIRTH  CONTROL  REVOLUTION, 
PART  V 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
article  entitled  "The  Birth  Control  Rev- 
olution" In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
attributes  a  substantial  part  of  the  great 
shift  in  American  attitudes  on  this  sub- 
ject to  the  leadership  of  industrialists, 
physicians,  scholars,  publishers,  and 
other  responsible  persons  who  have  be- 
come deeply  concerned  over  the  urgency 
and  importance  of  this  cause.  Repre- 
senting some  of  the  most  honored  insti- 
tutions in  the  coimtry,  these  supporters 
of  family  planning  have  labored  long  and 
hard  to  increase  public  understanding  of 
the  world  population  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  following  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  part  V  of  this  article  en- 
titled "The  Benevolent  Conspirators." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Benevolent  Conspirators,  Part  V 
WhUe  the  Catholic  Church  has  not  sig- 
nificantly modified  its  official  stand  on  the 
birth  control  Issue,  the  fact  that  the  Pope 
and  his  advisers  have  been  considering 
changes  has  had  an  effect.  For  one  thing, 
the  possibility  of  futtire  change  has  served 
to  Inhibit  many  of  the  Catholic  politicians 
who  have  traditionally  fought  the  operation 
of  birth-control  clinics.  "The  Catholic 
Church  found  what  the  Pope  was  going  to 
decide,"  said  Dr.  Alan  P.  Guttmacher,  the 
eminent  obstetrician,  gynecologist  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Planned  Parenthood  Federa- 
tion. "They  didn't  want  to  hold  the  line 
against  birth  control  and  then  discover  that 
the  Pope  wlU  say^  the  sky's  the  limit," 
Several  States  repealed  their  antlblrth  con- 
trol  laws  last  year,  and  Connecticut's  law  was 
declared  imconstltutlonal,  with  almost  no 
opposition  from  church  groups.  Richard 
Cardinal  Cushlng,  of  Boeton,  whose  auto- 
graphed photo  hangs  In  Guttmacher's  office, 
has  actually  said  he  favors  the  legalizing  of 
birth  control.  He  reflects  the  new  attitude 
of  many  Catholic  prelates  In  6a3rlng  that 
"Catholics  do  not  need  the  support  of  civil 
law  to  be  faithful  to  their  religious  convic- 
tions, and  they  do  not  seek  to  Impose  by  law 
their  moral  views  on  other  members  of 
society." 

The  revolution  In  birth  control  Is  far  more, 
of  coiu-se,  than  a  rebellion  against  rigid 
chiu-ch  teachings.  It  is  a  wave  of  human 
thought  and  emotion  which  was  channeled 
Into  worldwide  action  by  a  group  of  what 
might  be  called  "benevolent  conspirators," 
They  are  Industrialists,  physicians,  scholars, 
publishers,  retired  generals — ^men  and  wo- 
men who  are  convinced  of  the  urgency  of  the 


cause  and  are  highly  persuasive  In  advancing 
it. 

Dr.  Guttmacher  recalls  a  routine  mall  ap- 
peal of  several  years  ago  wtilch  brought  a 
tlOO  check  from  the  president  of  a  large 
corporation.  "We  foUowed  this  up  with  a 
personal  contact,"  he  said,  "and  now  this 
man  contributes  9100,000  a  year  to  the 
planned  parenthod  funds  and  is  one  of  oxir 
most  effective  leaders.  The  movement  also 
gained  much  momentum  when  Cass  Canfield 
of  Harper's  became  chairman  of  our  executive 
committee  6  years  ago.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  respected  publishers  In  the  United 
States,  and  his  Infiuence  has  been  great." 
Some  years  ago  Mrs.  John  D,  RockefeUer, 
Jr.,  became  Interested.  She  enlisted  her  hus- 
band, and  their  son,  John  D.  m,  continued 
the  family's  Involvement.  Dr.  Guttmacher 
recalls  that  John  D.  Ill  was  distressed  by  the 
poverty  and  acute  overcrowding  he  saw  dur- 
ing a  trip  to  the  Far  East  in  1952.  "He  con- 
ceived the  Idea  of  the  Population  CouncU, 
and  with  Gen.  Fred  Oebom.  then  one  of  his 
advisers,  set  it  up.  It  Is  now  one  of  the 
strongest  forces  we  have,  especially  for  carry- 
ing on  research. 

Although  the  birth-control  organizations 
operate  no  lobbies,  their  officers  often  Inspire 
Important  moves  by  other  groups,  and  they 
make  frequent  calls  on  members  of  State  and 
Federal  Governments.  Last  spring  a  large 
group  of  Nobel  Prize  winners  of  America  and 
Europe  addressed  a  statement  to  the  Pope, 
urging  him  to  "give  due  weight  to  the  ever- 
growing opinion"  in  the  world  that  unwanted 
children  are  a  source  of  unhapplnees  and 
distress  and  that  parents  should  be  able  to 
limit  their  families  to  the  number  of  chU- 
dren  "which  can  be  cared  for  and  cherished." 
Dr.  Edward  L.  Tatum.  a  biologist  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute,  and  Dr.  Peter  B.  Meda- 
war,  a  British  biologist,  were  the  two  Nobel 
laureates  who  moved  the  idea  ahead  and  got 
81  signers  to  the  letter. 

Dr.  Guttmacher,  when  not  touring  the 
world  on  behalf  of  foreign  birth-control  pro- 
grams, gets  to  Washington  once  or  twice  a 
month.  There  he  may  confer  about  family- 
planning  services  for  the  wives  of  military 
personnel  or  American  Indians  (both  groups 
are  entitled  to  such  services  under  current 
Government  policies ) ,  or  push  for  wider  use 
of  antlpoverty  funds  for  birth  control.  (A 
total  of  9766,000  has  gone  to  13  birth-control 
projects.) 

A  change  in  Government  attitude  at  the 
White  House  level  has  had  much  to  do  with 
speeding  up  the  antlpoverty  clinics.  Dr.  Gutt- 
macher believes.  "President  Johnson  sent  up 
a  trial  balloon  early  last  year,  saying  he 
would  'seek  new  ways  to  use  our  knowledge 
to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  of  world 
popiUatlon.'  I  guess  the  baUoon  didn't  burst 
because  he  sent  up  an  even  bigger  one  6 
months  later  when  he  said  at  the  United  Na- 
tions in  June  that  96  spent  on  population 
control  Is  worth  one  hundred  In  economic 
aid.  What  else  do  you  need  for  a  green 
Ught?" 

The  turnaround  in  Oovemment  policy  can 
be  credited  In  large  part  to  Gen.  William  H. 
Draper,  Jr.,  now  a  vice  chairman  of  Planned 
Parenthood,  and  a  famous  report  he  wrote  In 
1&59.  He  was  then  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  To  Study  the  U.S.  Military 
Assistance  F*rogram. 

General  Draper  had  first  come  Into  contact 
with  a  major  population  problem  dtirlng  a 
trip  to  Japan  in  1948.  where  he  saw  the  tre- 
mendous congestion  caused  by  the  repatria- 
tion of  millions  of  Japanese  from  Manchuria 
and  the  Chinese  mainland.  "In  1968,  mem- 
bers of  our  committee — a  high-level  group  of 
responsible  citizens— vUlted  all  the  countries 
receiving  aid  from  us,"  General  Draper  re- 
called recently,  "and  In  some  we  found  the 
standard  of  living  was  actually  going  down 
becaus*  of  the  high  birth  rate.  We  agreed 
unanimously  in  our  recommendation,  that 
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■the  United  States  should  assist  tho«e  coun- 
tries with  which  !t  Is  cooperating  In  eco- 
nomlc-ald  programs,  on  request.  In  the  for- 
mulation cf  their  plans  deslg:;ecl  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  rapid  population  growth.' 

O!  course,  the  recommendation  was  care- 
fully worded.  "  General  Draper  pointed  out, 
"and  there  were  two  words- — on  request' — 
which  saved  It  " 

But  at  the  time  the  Draper  repwrt  was  sub- 
mitted, even  those  two  words  didn't  save  It, 
a  fact  that  shocked  Its  authors  "We  never 
thought  the  recommendations  would  not  be 
accepted.  "  General  Draper  said,  "and  then  I 
picked  up  the  paper  one  morning  and  read 
that  President  Elsenhower  had  said  that  the 
last  thing  he  wanted  our  Government  to  do 
was  to  give  birth-control  advice  to  foreign 
countries  "  Even  before  Elsenhower  spoke, 
Draper  said,  "the  Catholic  bishops  blasted 
the  report,  and  that  was  the  worst  thing  they 
could  have  done  becnuse  it  did  become  a  big 
Issue,  and  all  the  candidates  were  asked  how 
they  stocKi  on  it,  Kennedy  coming  off  very 
well." 

The  Idea  had  been  planted,  and  It  took 
root.  Though  Eisenhower  reXused  to  Involve 
the  Government  in  foreign  birth-control  pro- 
grims.  he  approved  of  private  organizations 
In  this  field.  Later  he  changed  hLs  mind  on 
OC'Vernment  participation  In  a  Saturday 
Evening  Post  article  of  October  26,  1963,  he 
explained  he  had  rejected  the  Draper  recom- 
mendations becaiuse  he  felt  that  using  Fed- 
eral funds  on  population-control  problems 
abroad  "would  violate  the  deepest  rellgrlous 
convictions  of  large  groups  of  taxpayers." 
But.  he  wrote,  "as  I  now  look  back,  It  may 
be  that  I  w.-i^  carrying  that  conviction  too 
far."  In  1964  General  Draper  persuaded  Mr. 
Eisenhower  and  another  former  President, 
Harry  S.  lYuman,  to  be  honorary  cochalrmen 
of  Planned  Parenthood-World  Population, 
thus  lending  their  influence  to  foreign  as 
well  as  American  phases  of  the  program. 
All  this  made  it  easier  for  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  to  make  birth  control  a  national 
policy. 

NEW  MEXICO  SCIENTISTS  CON- 
TINUE OUTSTANDING  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO  NUCLEAR  SCIENCE 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon,  two  of  my  ftUow  citizens  from 
New  Mexico  will  recel%'e  one  of  the  high- 
e.st  honors  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  E.  O.  Lawrence  Memorial 
.^ward.  at  a  ceremony  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Both  of  these  men  are  employed  by 
the  AEC  at  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory  in  Los  Alamos.  Only  three 
other  scientists  from  the  entire  Nation 
will  be  similarly  honored,  and  this  fact 
once  again  highlights  the  great  scientific 
resource  which  the  Los  Alamos  Labora- 
tory is  to  our  country. 

The  New  Mexicans  who  are  being 
honored  today  are  Dr.  Harold  M.  Agnew, 
a  Weapons  Division  leader,  and  Dr. 
Ernest  C.  Anderson,  a  member  of  the  Los 
Alamos  biophysics  staff. 

Dr.  Agnew's  citation  praises  his  "highly 
significant  contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  and  his  out- 
standing success  in  working  with  the 
armed  services  to  assure  the  maximum 
safety  and  effectiveness  of  atomic  weap- 
ons systems." 

The  citation  of  Dr.  Anderson  says  that 
he  has  made  "outstanding  contributions 
to  nuclear  medicine,  biological  re-search, 
archeological  dating,"  arid  biophyslca 
measuring  equipment. 


I  think  the  specialties  of  these  two  dis- 
tinguished scientists  symbolize  well  the 
dual  dedication  of  the  Los  Alamos  Labo- 
ratory to  national  defense  and  to  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  of  Dr.  Agnew 
and  Dr.  Anderson,  and  of  the  great  scien- 
tific facility  which  they  so  ably  serve. 


EXPERIENCE  SHOWS  THAT  GI  BILL 
PAYS   OFF;    SYLVIA  PORTER  RE- 
COUNTS BENEFITS  TO  NATION 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    Mr.  President, 
in  increased  taxes  paid  because  of  better 
Jobs.  Increased  manpower  provided  the 
Nation   through  better  training  or  in 
simple  economic  terms  of  Increased  in- 
come, the  previous  GI  bills  have  more 
than  paid  for  themselves. 

The  cold  war  GI  bill,  the  educational 
provisions  of  which  will  become  effective 
on  Jime  1. 1966.  will  no  doubt  prove  to  be 
just  as  valuable  as  previous  GI  bills. 
This  important  point  was  recently 
brought  out  in  an  article  by  Sylvia  Porter, 
entitled  "Expense  of  GI  Bill  Pays  Off," 
which  appeared  in  the  Evening  Star  of 
Thursday,  April  21,  1966.  Every  cold 
war  GI  should  prepare  now  to  go  to 
school  either  this  June  or  this  Septem- 
ber, to  either  high  school,  a  trade  school, 
or  college  for  undergraduate,  graduate, 
or  postgraduate  work.  It  pays.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  (D.O.)  Evening  Star, 
Apr.  21,  1866] 
ExPKNSK  OF  GI  Bnx  Pats  Off 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
In  Just  40  days  the  Veteraiw'  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  1966— the  new  GI  bill— will  go 
Into  effect.    It  will   offer  In  the  first  year 
alone  »327  million  In  educational  assistance 
to   U.S.   war   veterans   who   have   been   dis- 
charged from  military  service  in  the  past  dec- 
ade or  who  will  be  discharged  thU  year. 

The  cost  of  the  new  law — which  also  In- 
cludes other  benefits  ranging  from  home 
loans  to  free  medical  care  and  Job  counsel- 
ing services — Is  expected  to  total  $5  bllUon 
In  the  Initial  5  years. 

Obviously  the  1966  GI  bill  will  be  a  finan- 
cial boon  to  the  nearly  5  mllUon  veterans 
who  wUl  be  eligible  for  assistance  In  the 
first  year,  and  to  millions  more  in  the  years 
ahead.  But  what  can  we,  the  taxpayers  foot- 
ing the  bill,  expect,  as  a  return  on  this  ma«- 
slve  Investment? 

PAST  orrxRS  hints 
Of  course,  there  Is  no  way  to  predict  the 
precise  doUars-and-cents  return  on  tax 
money  we  now  provide  to  cover  high  school 
and  college  education  costs,  vocational  train- 
ing, graduate  and  professional  study,  cor- 
respondence and  adult  education  coxirses. 
many  other  programs  to  boost  veterans'  edu- 
cation and  Job  skills. 

But  as  a  hint  of  the  potential  payoff,  look 
back  to  the  return  on  the  $19  bUllon,  we  In- 
vested In  the  education  of  10.2  mllUon  Ko- 
rean and  World  War  H  veterans  under  the 
previous  GI  bills. 

In  all.  World  War  ITi  GI  bill  helped  edu- 
cate and  train  460,000  engineers,  380,000 
teachers,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  mechan- 
ics and  metalworkers,  tens  of  tboussnds 
of  doctors,  dentists  and  other  professionals 
m  seriously  short  supply.  Millions  of  these 
beneficiaries  simply  could  not  have  afforded 


to  return  to  school  without  financial  help 
after  they  had  finished  mlUtary  service. 
Many  educators.  In  fact,  attribute  today's 
unprecedented  technological-scientific  ad- 
vances to  the  extra  education  and  training 
so  many  veterans  received  under  the  original 
GI  blU. 

INCOMZS  BOOSTED 

As  a  direct  result  of  their  education,  mil- 
lions of  World  War  II  and  Korean  war  vet- 
erans have  been  boosted  not  oiUy  up  the  Job 
ladder  but  also  up  the  income  ladder.  The 
median  yearly  family  Income  of  veterans  Is 
$7,861 — a  full  30  percent  more  than  the 
average  $6,041  for  nonveterans. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  veterans  In 
recent  years  has  consistently  been  only  about 
half  that  for  nonveterans — meaning  huge 
savings  for  us  In  welfare  costs  and  enormoiu 
gains  In  labor  productivity. 

As  a  direct  result,  too,  of  their  higher 
earnings.  It's  estimated  that  veterans  have 
been  paying  $1  billion  more  each  year  in 
Federal  Income  taxes  than  they  would  have 
paid  If  they  had  not  received  educational 
assistance  under  the  previous  GI  bills.  Thus 
In  Income  taxes  alone  over  the  2  decades  of 
the  old  GI  bills,  the  profits  from  the  educa- 
tion of  Korean  and  World  War  II  veterans 
have  dwarfed  the  Investment. 

AFFECTED  550,000 

Under  the  1966  GI  bill,  about  550,000  are 
slated  to  receive  education  or  training  In 
the  first  year — beginning  with  the  approach- 
ing summer  school  term.  Those  who  com- 
plete college  can  look  forward  to  a  median 
family  Income  of  $10,600  (half  will  earn 
more,  half  less) — or  $3,400  more  than  the 
median  for  those  who  do  not  go  beyond  high 
school.  Over  a  working  lifetime  this  will 
figure  out  to  an  extra  $150,000  per  college 
graduate. 

"Education  Is  an  Investment,  not  a  cost." 
President  Htirry  Truman's  Commission  On 
Education  noted  In  the  1940's.  "It  Is  an 
investment  In  social  welfare,  better  living 
standards,  better  health,  and  less  crime.  It 
Is  an  Investment  in  higher  production,  in- 
creased income  and  greater  efficiency." 

This  statement  Is  even  more  valid  today 
than  It  was  then — and  the  experience  of  the 
millions  who  benefited  so  much  from  the 
first  laws  foretells  what  will  be  the  experi- 
ence of  those  who  take  advantage  of  the 
new  one. 


THE  ICC  DECISION  ON  THE  PENN- 

SYLVANLA-NEW    YORK    CENTRAL 

RAILROAD  MERGER 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  his- 
tory's largest  railroad  merger— a  com- 
bination of  the  giant  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Central  Railroads— has  re- 
ceived the  conditional  approval  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

I  approve  the  decision  and  applaud  the 
condition  imposed.  The  Penn-Central 
must  agree  to  take  over  both  the  pas- 
senger and  the  freight  operation  of  the 
New  York.  New  Haven,  and  Hartford 
Railroad. 

I  have  lived  with  the  crisis  confronting 
the  bankrupt  New  Haven  for  a  long,  long 
time.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Commis- 
sioners saw  fit  to  override  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  ICC  hearing  examiners 
and  are  requiring  that  the  merged  rau- 
road  take  the  bad  with  the  80od--m 
unprofitable  passenger  service  along  wiui 
the  lucrative  freight  operation. 

This  condition  precedent  to  meTger-- 
which  I  understand  is  acceptable  to  tne 
Penn-Central— is  equitable,  and  I  nam 
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urged  that  it  be  imposed  since  the  merger 
was  called  to  our  attention. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  a  year.- ago  last  March 
here  in  Washington  an^^  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  to  explore  the  (jrisis  which  con- 
fronts passenger  train  service  throughout 
the  Nation  and  particularly  in  the  East. 

I  was  the  chairman  of  those  hearings, 
and  I  learned  flrsthsmd  the  problems 
which  perplex  the  New  Haven.  I  stated 
then  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  with 
the  New  Haven  which  cash  could  not 
cure — cash  and  technical  know-how. 
The  merger  will  provide  both. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Mr. 
Webb;  his  colleagues  on  the  Commission; 
the  Governors  of  the  States  involved; 
and  the  trustees  of  the  New  Haven  ap- 
peared and  testified. 

We  explored  then  the  possibility  of  the 
Inclusion  of  the  passenger  service  of  the 
New  Haven  in  the  proposed  merger.  I 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  Governors 
would  meet  with  the  trustees  and  with 
representatives  of  the  two  great  merging 
railroads  and  work  out  an  agreement  to 
continue  essential  passenger  service. 

The  Governors  did  meet  after  that  with 
the  trustees  and  with  oflBclals  of  the 
Penn-Central  and  did  reach  agreement 
to  continue  the  service.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  problem  arose,  the  States 
agreed  upon  a  formula  to  defray  the  cost 
of  operation  and  now.  apparently,  the 
Penn-Central  is  willing  to  accept  the 
passenger  service — some  passenger  serv- 
ice—as a  condition  of  merger. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  service  will 
prove  a  difQcult  burden.  I  say  this  be- 
cause several  months  ago  I  was  advised 
by  a  prominent  railroad  executive  that 
the  merged  roads  could  in  time  operate 
the  New  Haven  passenger  service  on  a 
break-even  basis.  I  think  that  there  is 
merit  In  his  appraisal. 

Yesterday  the  ICC  also  ordered  the 
New  Haven  to  continue  commuter  serv- 
ice and  half  of  the  long-haul  passenger 
operation.  The  Commission  directed 
that  all  parties,  including  State  and 
local  authorities,  should  cooperate  In 
making  a  reasonable  effort  to  achieve  a 
satisfactory  resolution  to  the  problems 
still  alHlcting  the  New  Haven  passenger 
operation. 

The  question  of  how  many  long-haul 
passenger  trains  will  run  each  day  be- 
tween Boston  and  Providence  and  New 
York  still  remains  unanswered.  The 
Commission  warned  that  it  will  give 
close  scrutiny  to  the  good  faith  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
parties  in  any  future  case  involving  a 
proposal  to  discontinue  passenger  train 
service  operated  cm  the  New  Haven  Unes. 

The  States  by  their  agreement  with  the 
New  Haven  trustees  to  continue  service 
temporarily  have  demonstrated  their 
pood  faith  and  responsible  attitude.  I 
wn  confident  now  that  essential  New 
Haven  service  can  continue.  The  ap- 
proval of  the  merger  conditioned  upon 
the  inclusion  of  the  New  Haven  passenger 
»rvice  is  a  grea*  victory  for  the  States. 
State  authorities  must  now  prosecute 
every  effort  to  reach  agreement  on  ex- 
tended service.    In  time,  I  am  certain 


that  passenger  train  service  in  the  East 
will  flourish  again. 


BALTIMORE  PIONEERS  ON  LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT  FINANCED  CHILD- 
DAY  CARE  CENTERS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  or- 
der to  make  ends  meet,  many  families 
find  it  necessary  for  the  wife  and  mother 
to  work.  In  other  families,  a  mother  Is 
the  sole  support  of  her  children.  In 
either  case,  there  is  a  serious  possibility 
that  the  children  may  be  neglected  or 
Inadequately  supervised.  More  than  one 
life  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  crime 
began  as  the  child  of  a  working  mother. 

I  was  therefore  delighted  to  learn  that 
the  fijst  joint  labor-management  child 
care  center  wsis  established  in  Baltimore 
earlier  this  month. 

The  men's  clothing  industry  In  Balti- 
more, in  cooperation  with  the  Baltimore 
Regional  Joint  Board  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  of  America  has 
pioneered  to  establish  nurseries  for  pre- 
school children  of  mothers  working  in 
the  men's  clothing  industry. 

I  salute  the  employers  for  their  vision 
and  foresight.  They  are  helping  to  meet 
an  Important  social  problem  and  at  the 
same  time  are  making  it  easier  for  the 
employees  who  have  young  children  to 
maintain  reUable  attendance  records. 

I  also  salute  Sam  Nocella,  manager  of 
the  Baltimore  Regional  Joint  Board  of 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  who  has  been  a  prime  mover 
behind  this  program.  In  this  day  and 
age  when  labor  unions  are  often  under 
attack,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  in 
my  own  city  of  Baltimore  we  have  re- 
sponsible, constructive,  and  imaginative 
leadership  among  the  representatives  of 
those  working  in  an  important  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  announcement  of  this  joint 
board  and  an  article  published  in  the 
Baltimore  News-American  of  April  14 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement and  article  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[An  announcement  by  the  Baltimore  Region- 
al Joint  Board  of  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers  of  America  ] 
Baltimore,  Md.,  April  14. — The  first  labor- 
management   supported   child    care   centers 
In  the  United  States  for  children  of  working 
mothers  were   projected   last  night  by   the 
health  and  welfare  fund  of  the  Baltimore 
Regional  Joint  Board.  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America. 

Trustees  of  the  fund,  representing  the 
men's  clothing  Industry  In  the  four-State 
board,  met  at  the  Baltimore  Regional  Joint 
Board  headquarters  at  1505  Eutaw  Place. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  ag^reed  to  develop  such 
facilities,  for  children  2  to  6  years  old.  In 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  and  a 
third,  as  yet  unspecified,  location. 

Both  labor  and  management  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  existing  Joint  fund  to  support 
the  nurseries  for  preschool  children  of 
mothers  In  indvistry.  according  to  Sam  No- 
cella, sponsor  of  the  program  and  chairman 
of  the  trustees  of  the  fund. 

Addressing  la«t  night's  planning  confer- 
ence were  Mrs.  Prances  Mlllett,  who  operates 
a  child  care  center  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  in  Baltimore,  and  Mrs.  Sadie  Gins- 
berg,   national    representative    to    the    U.8. 


national  committee  for  early  childhood  edu- 
cation and  vice  president  of  the  national 
committee  for  day  care_  of  children. 

Mrs.  Glnsburg  spoke^  of  visits  to  Institu- 
tions for  preschool  children  In  Italy,  Prance, 
Israel,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  other  countries 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  "It  was  embarrassing," 
she  said,  "to  see  superb  facilities  for  chUdren 
of  working  mothers  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
while  we,  in  the  United  States,  have  nothing 
comparable." 

"The  child  care  centers  we  plan  will  allevi- 
ate much  pain  In  the  hearts  of  working 
mothers,"  stated  Mr.  Nocella,  manager  of  the 
Baltimore  Regional  Joint  Board,  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  of  America  utUon 
which  represents  some  16,000  persons  In 
clothing  manufactures  In  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware, Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania. 

There  are  some  31  million  female  workers 
In  the  United  States  today,  Mr.  Nocella  said. 
It  is  estimated  38  percent  of  the  female 
working  force  are  married,  "yet  there  is  no 
effective  technique  In  this  country  to  care 
for  their  children  while  they  work,"  he 
stressed. 

"We  expect  our  centers  to  serve  as  models 
for  similar  facilities  throughout  the  Nation," 
Mr.  Nocella  stated.  "These  might  be  sup- 
ported either  directly  by  the  employer,"  he 
suggested,  "or  through  a  fund  operated 
jointly  by  the  tmlon  and  the  employer,  as 

OUTB  iB." 

The  health  and  welfare  fund  of  the  Balti- 
more Regional  Joint  Board,  sponsored  Joint- 
ly by  labor  and  management,  presently 
supports  a  program  of  physical  examinations 
for  union  members.  It  will  be  expanded  to 
handle  the  unique  child  care  program. 

Trustees  of  the  fund  Include  Mr.  Nocella 
and  Dr.  Leon  Sachs.  Impartial  chairman. 

Employer  representatives  are  Ted  S. 
Decker.  John  Grue,  Philip  Kasakove,  Richard 
Mumford,  and  Sidney  Snyder. 

Union  representatives  on  the  fund  ara 
Sarah  Btirron,  Frederick  Mattuccl,  Richard 
Shockey.  and  John  Suthard.  Attorney  for 
the  expended  fund  will  be  Jacob  Edelman 
who  is  attorney  for  the  Anmlgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers  Union  In  Baltimore. 

"In  addition  to  performing  a  service  to 
mothers  currently  employed."  Mr.  Nocella 
said,  "the  child  care  centers  should  serve 
to  attract  more  capable  vromen  to  Jobs  In 
Industry." 

In  United  States,  today,  Mr.  Nocella 
stated,  "some  mothers  leave  their  children 
In  commercial  day  care  centers  which  charge 
more  than  the  working  mothers  can  afford. 
Many  leave  their  children  with  relatives  or 
friends  or  teenage  baby  sitters.  Too  many 
must  leave  the  little  ones  all  alone  to  wait 
until  mommle  comes  home." 

"This  Is  the  true  situation  in  our  rich 
country,"  he  said.  "In  our  United  States, 
where  so  much  time  and  talk  Is  devoted  to 
explaining  Just  how  much  we  love  our 
children." 

"The  Amalgamated  must  speak  for  the 
children  of  working  mothers."  Mr.  Nocella 
continued. 

"We  must  fiui^er  address  ourselves  to  the 
problem  of  older  children  of  working  mothers 
who  are  left  motherless,  after  school  hours. 
This  national  problem,  the  root  of  much 
Juvenile  confusion,  must  be  tackled  by  a 
Federal-State  approach  whereby,  for  example, 
the  existing  school  facilities  would  be  kept 
oi>en,  with  capable  supervision,  to  occupy 
these  youngsters  tintil  their  mothers  can  call 
for  them,"  he  concluded. 

[Prom  the  News  American,  Apr.  14. 1966] 

CLOTRtNG  WOKKXas  HERE  GST  UNTTKO  STATKS 
P'IRST  EMPLOTER-FINAnAo  DAT  Cabe  CkN- 
TEH 

(By  Rea  Murdock) 
The  first  employer-financed  day  care  cen- 
ters for  children  of  working  mothers  In  the 
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United  States  will  op«n  under  sponsorship 
of  the  Baitlmore  Regional  Joint  Board  oX  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  or  Amerlc-i, 
It  was  announced  today. 

Sam  Nocella.  chairman  of  the  trustees  for 
the  Joint  Board's  Health  and  Welfare  Fund. 
said  management  and  labor  tnwtees  agreed 
last  night  to  develop  such  facilities  for  chil- 
dren from  2  to  6  years  old  In  Baltimore, 
Chambersburg.  Pa  and  a  third  facility 
either  at  Hanover.  Pa.,  or  Staunton,  Va. 

All  facilities  will  be  convenient  to  huge 
clothing  manufacturing  flrms  which  employ 
large  nximbers  of  women. 

A  director  will  be  hired  and  suitable  lo- 
cations will  be  sought  Immediately,  Nocella 
said. 

The  money  to  pay  for  the  child  care  cen- 
ters wUl  come  from  a  1 -percent  p.^^yroU  £M- 
seasment  which  employers  are  already  paying 
Into  the  health  and  welfare  fund  to  provide 
a  program  of  physical  examinations  for  un- 
ion members. 

The  1  percent  produces  $800,000  annually 
and  has  accumulated  a  41.3  million  reserve 
not  being  used  up  by  the  physical  examina- 
tion program. 

"The  last  time  chUa  care  was  !nd-'..stry  fi- 
nanced was  In  World  V'^ar  II  by  Kaiser  In- 
dustries, a  program;  that  has  been  aban- 
doned." Nocella  said.  He  added  that  in- 
stitutions for  preachool  children  paid  tor 
by  employers  are  common  In  Italy,  Prance, 
Israel.  Denmarlc,  Sweden,  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

"The  child  care  centers  we  plan  will  al- 
leviate much  pain  In  the  hearts  of  working 
mothers,"  Nocella  said.  As  manager  of  the 
Baltimore  Regional  Joint  Board  of  Amal- 
gamated, he  represents  some  16.000  clothing 
workers  In  plants  In  Maryland,  Delaware, 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

Trustees  voting  for  the  novel  labor-man- 
agement plan  were  Nocella,  Dr.  Leon  Sacha, 
former  Hopkins  professor  and  Impartial 
chairman,  and  the  employer  trustees  Ted  3 
'ecker  of  L  Grief,  Inc.,  John  Qrue  cf  Ma- 
vest,  Philip  Kasakove,  Raleigh:  Richard 
Mumford.  Schoeneman  and  Sidney  Snyder, 
Cambridge   Tailors, 

Union  trustees  were  Sarah  Barron.  Fred- 
erick Mattuccl.  Richard  Shockey  and  Jolm 
Suthard 

Nocella  concluded  "We  must  further  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  the  problem  of  o'.der  chil- 
dren of  working  mothers  who  are  left  moth- 
erless after  school  hours.  This  national 
problem,  the  root  of  much  juvenile  confu- 
sion, must  be  tackled  by  a  Federal-State  ap- 
proach whereby,  for  example,  the  existing 
school  facilities  would  be  kept  open  with 
capable  supervision  to  occupy  these  youngs- 
ters until  their  mothers  can  call  for  them." 


GOLD  RESERVES  AND  THE 
GROWING  DANGER 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  years.  I  have  been  presenting  to 
the  Senate  the  danger  to  the  United 
States  that  is  growing  because  of  our 
apparent  inability  to  control  our  con- 
tmuinK  unfavorable  balance  of  payments. 

Recently,  there  appeared  an  article 
written  by  an  outstanding  authority  on 
fiscal  and  monetai-y  problems — Miss  Syl- 
via Porter 

In  this  article,  Miss  Porter  .states  that 
since  1934,  when  the  United  States  set 
its  price  for  gold  at  $35  an  ounce,  only 
one  major  currency  has  come  through 
without  legal  devaluation;  and  has  sur- 
vived wars,  inflations,  and  recessions 
without  a  forma]  diminishing  of  value 
in  relation  to  gold  and  other  currencies. 
That  currency  Is  the  U.S.  dollar 


Miss  Porter  lists  the  reasons  why  the 
President's  hope,  expressed  last  January, 
that  we  could  balance  our  international 
accounts  in  1966,  is  now  dead.  Then  she 
states: 

Despite  the  excellent  response  tT.S.  busi- 
nessmen and  bankers  have  made  to  the 
President's  pleas  for  voluntary  limits  on 
dollar-draining  investments  and  bank  loans 
overseas,  these  other  adverse  factors  easily 
could  put  the  deficit  above  1965'8  total. 

She  adds: 

This  could  spell  gra»t  danger. 

.  That  is  true,  and  I  also  agree  with  her 
conclusion;  namely,  that  the  UJ5.  dollar 
"must  continue  to  triumph  even  if  pol- 
icies must  be  adopted  to  make  sure  it 
does." 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
this  thought-provoking  article  entitled 
"World's  Stable  Currencies"  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoas, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Apr.  ao,  1966] 

WoBU>'B  Btaslk  CmutzMCiKa 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Question.  What  "ties"  the  n.S.  dollar  to 
the  Guatemalan  quetzal,  Haitian  gourde, 
Hondtiran  lemplra,  and  Panamanian  bal- 
boa? 

Answer.  These  five  are  the  oldest  of  91  cur- 
rencies In  the  world,  according  to  the  forth- 
coming 1966  "Pick's  Currency  Yearbook."  On 
March  31.  each  had  "lived"  32  years  and  2 
months  without  legal  devaluation.  They 
had  Btirvlved  wars,  Inflations,  and  reces- 
sions— without  a  formal  diminishing  of  their 
value  In  relation  to  gold  and  other  curren- 
cies. 

What  this  really  means,  of  course,  Is  that 
only  one  major  currency  has  come  through — 
the  UJ8.  dollar. 

Guatemala.  Haiti.  Hondtiras,  and  Panama 
are  not  money  centers.  Nor  are  they  factors 
In  the  growth  of  world  trade  or  the  rehabili- 
tation or  development  of  nations. 

GOLD   PUCK    HOLDS 

In  January  1934,  the  U.S.  Government  set 
its  price  for  gold  at  $38  an  ounce.  Today  the 
Government  still  stands  firmly  by  this 
pledge.  WhUe  Inflation  has  slashed  the  buy- 
ing power  of  the  dollar  since  the  thirties,  the 
official  value  of  the  dollar — In  relation  to 
gold  and  other  currencies — remains  where  It 
was  fixed  more  than  32  years  ago.  Through- 
out this  entire  era,  therefore,  the  dollar  has 
been  as  good  as  gold,  freely  interchangeable 
Into  gold  at  $35  an  ounce,  a  foundation  of 
the  free  world's  monetary  system. 

This  superb  record  demands  reemphasls. 
for  a  background  Is  developing  which  may 
revive  doubts  among  our  foreign  creditors 
about  our  ability  or  willingness  to  maintain 
the  doUar's  longstanding  relationship  with 
gold. 

Because  of  the  buslnees  lxx>m,  soaring  In- 
comes and  profits,  the  outflow  of  dollars  to 
Vietnam,  and  the  accelerating  rise  In  prices 
and  wages,  the  balance  of  payments  again  is 
In  bod  shape. 

The  President's  hope  In  January  was  that 
we  would  balance  our  International  accounts 
In  1966 — defined  as  $250  million  in  the  black 
or  in  the  red.  The  deflclt  was  $1.3  bUllon  In 
1965  and  $2.8  bUllon  in  1964. 

Now  that  hope  is  dead. 

Exports  of  goods  are  not  expanding  as 
projected  because  Industry  Is  so  busy  pro- 
ducing goods  to  meet  demands  at  home  and 
price  rises  are  cutting  a  bit  Into  our  com- 
petitive position.    Imports  are  mounting  be- 


cause Amerlcanis  are  prosperous  and  eager  to 
buy  foreign-produced  goods. 

TOtTRISTS    ARE    PROBLEM 

Tourism  is  a  grave  leak — and  unless  to- 
day's trends  are  checked,  the  1966  gap  be- 
tween what  U.S.  tourists  spend  abroad  and 
foreign  tourists  spend  here  could  reach  t 
record  $2  billion. 

Despite  the  excellent  response  U3.  busi- 
nessmen and  bankers  have  made  to  the  Presl- 
dent's  pleas  for  voluntary  limits  on  dollar- 
draining  investments  and  bank  loam 
overseas,  these  other  adverse  factors  easily 
could  put  the  deflclt  above  1965'8  total. 

This  could  spell  great  danger.  It  could 
seriously  set  us  back  In  our  drive  to  ref(»m 
the  free  world's  monetary  system  to  take 
some  of  the  burden  off  the  U.S.  dollar. 

It  could  spur  qualified  owners  of  dollan 
into  stepping  up  calls  on  our  gold  reserve— 
and  following  Prance's  lead  in  turning  in 
more  accumulated  dollars  for  out  precious 
metal. 

We  cannot  tolerate  another  dollar  crtsls  on 
top  of  already  pressing  problems  of  pros- 
perity. The  need  to  avert  this  could  tip  the 
decision  scales  in  favor  of  further  tax-credit 
restrictions  that  would  curb  spending.  It 
could  compel  the  administration  to  prop^'« 
a  "head  tax"  on  tourists  to  discourage  oviir 
seas  travel. 

The  U.S.  dollar  has  triumphed  through  a 
generation  of  brutal  tests.  It  must  continue 
to  triumph — even  If  painful  policies  must  be 
adopted  to  make  sure  it  does. 


COMPETITION  BY  STATES  FOR  FED- 
ERAL GRANTS 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  It  long 
has  been  my  conviction  that  many  of  our 
Federal  windfall  programs  do  violence 
to  the  principles  of  frugality,  thrift,  and 
fiscal  prudence.  There  perhaps  Is  no 
better  evidence  of  this  than  the  fact  that 
18  of  the  50  States  in  the  Union  contrib- 
ute more  in  the  payment  of  taxes  than 
is  received  back  In  the  form  of  Federal 
grants. 

The  basic  inconsistencies  of  such  a  sys- 
tem, whereby  one  State  benefits  at  the 
expense  of  another,  is  pointed  out  in  an 
excellent  editorial  entitled  "N.  H.  Put  on 
the  Defensive,"  published  in  the  Concord, 
N.H..  Daily  Monitor  for  Saturday,  April 
23.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  full  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  as  1« 
pointed  out  so  well,  the  competition  for 
Federal  handouts  is  morally  disruptive 
and  tends  to  encourage  the  perpetuation 
and  expansion  of  unsound  programs  and 
Inequitable  distributions  under  those 
programs.  We  in  New  Hampshire  have 
every  reason  to  inquire  as  to  the  pro- 
priety or  necessity  of  contributing  $1.05 
for  every  $1  we  receive  back  from  Wash- 
ington. 

ExHiBrr  1 

Nxw  Hampshox  Put  on  tht  Depensivx 

New  Hampshire  Is  one  of  18  States  whose 
Federal  tax  burden  exceeds  what  they  get 
back  In  the  form  of  grants,  according  to  an 
analysis  made  by  the  tax  foundation.  With- 
out figuring  administration  costs.  New 
Hamp>8hlre  contributes  $1.06  for  every  $1  W 
gets  back,  the  study  shows. 

The  5-cent  difference  adds  up  to  an  out-at- 
pocket  cost  of  $1,700,000  on  $34,700,000  « 
grants  to  this  State. 
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Federal  grants  are  an  important  part  of  the 
revenues  of  the  State  and  Its  political  sub- 
divisions. Bulk  of  the  grant  money  goes  to 
the  State.  The  total  grants  are  equal  to 
about  one-third  of  the  annual  State  budget. 

Federal  grants  keep  growing  In  amount 
and  are  expected  to  be  $1.3  billion  higher  In 
the  fiscal  year  starting  JvUy  1  than  the  $13.3 
billion  for  the  current  year.  Only  10  years 
ago  such  grants  were  only  $4.1  billion  a  year. 

Three  of  the  New  England  States,  Maine, 
Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island,  get  back  more 
than  they  contribute  but  for  New  England 
as  a  whole  the  burden  Is  $58.6  million.  As 
usual,  the  South  and  the  West  are  the  t>ene- 
flclarles. 

Federal  grants  are  a  fact  of  life.  They  are 
a  growing  national  grab  bag  from  which  the 
unconscionable  get  the  most  and  the  more 
principled  States  the  least.  The  competition, 
however,  is  a  gradual  destroyer  of  morality 
and  it  encourages  perpetviatlon  and  expan- 
sion of  unsoimd  programs  and  Inequitable 
formulas  for  the  distribution  of  grant  funds. 

Every  State  must  protect  its  own  Interests 
and  In  doing  so  should  have  In  mind  the  In- 
terests of  the  Nation  as  well.  In  respect  to 
the  latter,  with  32  States  benefiting  from  a 
burden  placed  upon  18  States,  the  chances  of 
changing  c*  abolishing  specific  programs  Is 
probably  dim.  However,  to  abandon  such  an 
effort  Is  to  surrender  to  forces  which  In  the 
long  run  can  destroy  the  character  of  the 
country  and  Its  people  and  seriously  tinder- 
mlne  the  form  of  Government  we  cherish. 

New  Hampshire  has  only  this  year  set  up 
a  watchdog  on  Federal  grants  (there  are 
some  100  or  so).  It  Is  probably  too  early  to 
expect  a  report  on  his  official  observations. 
But  at  some  point  the  State  and  Its  people 
are  entitled  to  a  frank  dlscloeiore  of  what  he 
is  learning. 

Is  the  State  getUng  back  all  that  It  should? 
Are  grants  which  have  to  be  matohed  well  or 
111  advised  so  far  as  New  Hampshire  Is  con- 
cerned? If  this  State  docs  not  accept  a  grant 
does  the  amount  allocated  to  this  State  lapse, 
or  do  the  more  greedy  States  get  a  windfall? 
To  what  extent  Is  the  State  coerced  Into  vm- 
•conomlc  or  111  advised  programs  by  Federal 
grants? 

These  and  other  questions  are  valid  In- 
quiries and  whether  the  Federal  or  State  ad- 
ministrations are  Republican  or  Democratic 
should  not  be  allowed  to  color  the  answers. 


TRIBUTE    TO    SENATOR    DOUGLAS. 
OP  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  rewarding  experience  I  have  had 
since  coming  to  the  Senate  has  been  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  and  learn  from 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois,  Mr.  Douglas.  Under  his  firm 
leadership,  guided  by  his  wise  counsel, 
and  always  cheered  by  his  wry  wit,  I 
was  privileged  to  work  for  the  defeat 
of  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  would  have  permitted  the  per- 
petuation of  "rotten  borough"  legisla- 
tures. 

PAtjL  Douglas'  quick  and  supple  mind 
grasped  both  the  essential  weaknesses  of 
the  Dirksen  amendment,  as  well  as  all  of 
the  more  technical  defects.  He  saw  both 
the  forest  and  the  trees.  He  was  an  In- 
sph-ation  to  all  of  us  who  fought  to  re- 
tain the  principle  of  fair  and  equal  rep- 
resentation. 

Senator  Douglas  is  standing  for  reelec- 
tion this  year.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
voters  of  Illinois  will  demonstrate  the 
|ood  judgment  to  return  him  to  the 
senate.  I  was  fortified  In  this  belief  by 
an  article  In  the  Washington  Post  of 


April  14.  In  that  article,  Robert  Al- 
bright, a  well-known  and  justly  renowned 
reporter,  tells  how  Senator  Douglas  is 
waging  a  vigorous  and  effective  cam- 
paign. I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Douglas  Woos  Voters:   74-Ykah-Oij)  Sxna- 

TOR'S      ViOOB      BXLIKS     Acx     IN     Caicpaicn 
ACADTST  PkBCT 

(By  Robert  C.  Albright) 
Cabmi,  III..  AprU  18.— Whlte-maned  Pattl 
Douglas  Icnows  only  one  way  to  run  for  re- 
election— straight  ahead  at  full  speed,  meet- 
ing each  Issue  and  opponent  head  on. 

They  said  the  74-year-old  Democratic 
Senator  was  going  to  slow  down  a  bit  In  this 
fourth  "run  for  the  roses"  against  a  much 
younger  Republican  opponent,  46-year-old 
Charles  H.  Percy. 

Yet,  his  Easter  week  warmup  consisted 
of  a  grueling  16-hoiu"  day  of  campaigning 
across  southern  Illinois,  and  a  spring  back 
again  the  next  day  at  the  same  pace.  Some- 
how each  afternoon  he  managed  to  find  time 
for  a  30-mlnute  nap. 

During  the  first  day's  lap  he  made  half  a 
dozen  formal  speeches,  three  radio  and  TV 
appearances,  pltis  countless  stops  at  wayside 
restaurants,  laundromats  and  feedstoree  to 
shake  hands  and  talk  politics. 

He  also  roughed  up  his  prospective  oppo- 
nent a  bit,  though  he  had  planned  to  stick 
strictly  to  his  own  18-year  Senate  record. 

Douglas  renUnded  his  audience  that  Percy 
currently  Is  traveling  abroad. 

"He's  taking  a  quick  course  on  Eastern 
Europe,"  Douglas  said.  "He'll  probably 
come  back  a  1-day  expert  on  Budapest,  a 
1-day  expert  on  Belgrade  and  1-day  expert,  on 
Moscow." 

Then  quickly  he  added:  "He  really  Isn't 
a  bad  feUow." 

In  1939  Douglas  taught  Percy  a  coiuse  In 
labor  relations  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Said  the  old  professor:  "I  had  a  large  class. 
and  I  don't  recall  what  his  grades  were." 
Percy,  former  head  of  Bell  &  Howell,  is 
leader  of  a  new  liberal  Republican  breed. 
lU  1964  the  disastrous  Goldwater  for  Presi- 
dent campaign  pulled  him  down  to  defeat  by 
179,000  votes,  by  Incumbent  Democratic  Gov. 
Otto  Kerner.  If  he  loses  to  Douglas  this 
year,  it  could  stop  him  for  keeps. 

But  Percy  has  two  things  going  for  him  In 
this  campaign — his  comparative  youth  and 
the  deteriorating  political  situation  on  Vlet- 
nami. 

Typically,  Douglas  Is  meeting  both  Issues 
head  on.  In  answer  to  the  age  Issue,  be  Is 
campaigning  for  a  fourth  term  as  hard  as 
he  did  for  his  first,  in  1948,  when  he  had 
Adlal  Stevenson  as  a  gubernatorial  running 
mate.  On  the  Vietnam  Issue,  Douglas  de- 
clared his  support  for  President  Johnson's 
Vietnam  policies  more  than  3  weeks  ago  at 
Danville,  m.,  and  never  budged  from  that 
position  on  this  trip. 

At  Denton's  Cafe  near  McLeansboro,  a 
group  of  Democrats  was  waiting  to  discuss 
with  him  problems  ranging  from  acute  water 
needs  to  means  ot  obtaining  community 
facilities. 

Douglas  himself  turned  the  discussion  to 
southeast  Asia,  saying: 

"Tell  me,  how  do  we  stop  this  Vietnam 
war?  What  else  coiUd  we  do  but  what  W8 
are  doing?  1  think  the  President  Is  right. 
He  Is  trying  to  Umlt  the  war." 

Slowly  a  consensus  developed  In  the  meet- 
ing In  favor  of  the  Senator's  position.  Many 
of  tliose  who  spoke  up  voiced  concern  but 
said  they  still  believed  Douglas'  oouise  was 
right. 

Douglas  appeared  happiest  while  cam- 
paigning on  the  Federal  bread  and  butter 


Issues  and  goals  he  has  fought  for  over  the 
last  two  decades. 

He  countered  GOP  charges  of  Inflation, 
asserting  that  real  Income  has  gone  up  28 
percent  since  the  last  quarter  of  the  Elsen- 
hower administration,  enough  to  offset  price 
Increases. 

He  didn't  need  to  raise  the  civil  rights 
Issue.  Dlxle-oriented  southern  Illinois  knows 
he's  foursquare  tor  civil  rights,  and  votes  for 
him  anjrway. 

Everywhere  he  tells  the  story  of  landmark 
medicare,  housing,  food  stamp,  area  redevel- 
opment, convmunlty  facilities  and  education 
legislation — EtouGLAs'  goals  fca-  a  quarter  at 
a  century — which  have  finally  been  reaUsed 
vmder  the  Kennedy -Johnson  administrations. 

These  programs,  he  says  proudly,  "have 
brought  the  greatest  development  and  prog- 
ress that  southern  Illinois  has  ever  known." 


KIRKWOOD.  mo.— ALL  AMERICA 
CITY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President. 
It  was  good  news  to  learn  that  Flat  Rivar, 
Mo.,  has  been  named  an  All  America 
City,  and  that  Kirkwood,  Mo.,  has  been 
cited  for  honorable  mention  by  Look 
magazine  and  the  National  Municipal 
League. 

This  is  a  great  recognition  for  these 
two  fine  communities  and  a  matter  of 
pride  for  all  Missourians.  Throughout 
my  State,  towns  and  communities  are 
hard  at  work  planning,  building,  meeting 
the  challenges  that  confront  urban 
America. 

Flat  River  and  Kirkwood  have  shown 
determination  and  excellence  In  their  ef- 
forts to  meet  these  challenges. 

Flat  River's  award  is  based  on  five  Im- 
portant progressive  programs  accom- 
plished by  its  citizens: 

First.  Change  to  council -manager  gov- 
ernment and  all  old  debts  paid. 

Second.  A  comprehensive  program  for 
planning  and  zoning  wm  adopted. 

Third.  Revival  of  business  district — 
new  building  In  back  and  other  business 
activities. 

Fourth.  Community  betterment  pro- 
gram and  winning  of  first  five-star  city 
award. 

Fifth.  Sewer  and  school  improvement 
programs. 

This  Saturday,  April  30,  the  citizens  of 
Flat  River  will  celebrate  their  award  with 
a  parade,  a  public  meeting,  and  an  All 
America  City  Ball.  I  know  I  speak  for 
many  other  Members  of  the  Senate  when 
I  congratulate  Flat  River  and  Kirkwood 
and  wish  the  people  of  these  two  out- 
standing towns  every  success  In  the 
months  and  years  to  come. 


THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COM- 
MISSION DECISIONS  ON  THB 
PENNSYLVANIA-NEW  YORK  CEN- 
TRAL MERGERS  AND  THE  NEW 
HAVEN  RAILROAD  CASE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  decisions  announced  today 
in  the  Pennsylvania-New  York  Central 
rail  merger  case  and  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  passenger  service  case  are  In 
the  highest  tradition  of  public-interest 
regulations. 
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By  requiring  that  Pennsylvania  and 
Central  Include  the  New  Haven's  freight 
and  essential  passenger  services  In  its 
merger,  the  ICC  has  laid  the  foundation 
for  a  long  overdue,  urgently  needed  pro- 
gram of  restructuring  and  rejuvenation 
of  rail  service  In  Ma.s.sachusetts  and  New 
EIngland  as  a  who!p  And.  by  ordering 
interim  continuance  of  most  rail  pas- 
senger operations  now  performed  by  New 
Haven,  the  Commission  has  further  as- 
sured that  this  restructuring  and  r.-vital- 
izatlon  program  will  proceed  on  a  basis  of 
cooperative  and  constructive  efforts 
aimed  at  the  preservation  and  strength- 
f^vAng  of  es.sontlal  New  England  rail 
services. 

In  a  statement  of  January  17.  In  which 
I  urged  that  the  ICC  neither  sanction 
New  Haven's  sweeping  passenger  dis- 
continuance plan  nor  exclude  the  pas- 
senger and  freight  services  of  this 
vitally  needed  carrier  from  a  Penn- 
Central  merRer.  I  stated  that  rapid  and 
fair  Inclu-'ion  of  this  basic  Northeastern 
rail  re.'^ource  in  a  powerful  Ppnn-Central 
system  would  achieve  the  following  two 
important  goals: 

Fir.st.  .sireamlin.insr  of  New  Haven's 
passenger  operation  alon^  tnilv  essential 
lines:  and  soconci,  cooperation  between 
the  involved  States  and  rail  Interests  to 
work  out  terms  of  assistance  designed  to 
ease  remammg  passenger  deficit  prob- 
lems related  to  service  over  the  New 
Haven  Iin--s. 

The  ICC's  decision  today  in  the  New 
Have;-;  passenger  case.  I  am  pleased  to 
note,  provides  definitive  but  flexible 
guidelines  by  which  these  goals  may  be 
obtained.  It  calls  upon  the  carriers  to 
make  a  ■'reasonable  effort"  toward  im- 
proving their  passenger  operations,  in 
terms  both  of  higher  service  standards 
and  miore  imaginative  Investment  steps. 
I'  ask.s  that  affected  State  and  local  in- 
terests be  willing  to  extend  a  "reasonable 
level  of  .support"  for  deficit  rail  passenger 
operatlo:;s  deemed  essential  in  the  public 
interest.  It  provides  for  continuation  of 
New  Haven's  principal  passenger  services 
f  >r  a  limited  period,  both  as  a  spur  to 
action,  and  to  speed  implementation  of 
any  plans  which  are  worked  out. 

And,  most  Important,  it  urges  both 
sides  to  Join  in  contributing  to  a  con- 
.strMctive,  responsible  resolution  to  those 
problems  which  contmue  to  impede  the 
growth  and  improvement  of  vitally 
needed  rail  passenger  services.  Each  of 
these  points  were  contained  in  my  state- 
ment of  Januray  17. 

The  record  is  clear  that  Ma.s.sachu- 
setts,  along  with  other  States  .'served  oy 
the  New  Haven,  already  ha.s  dem- 
onstrated a  willingness  to  assume  Its 
share  of  the  cost  and  effort  involved  In 
underwriting  continuance  of  es.';entlal 
rail  passenger  services.  And  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  willingness  will  be 
further  demonstrated  as  our  State  joins 
with  its  sister  Sutes  and  with  the  strong 
privately  owned  Penn-Central  system  to 
restructure  and  revitalize  essential  New 
England   rail   passenger  operations. 

On  January  17,  I  pointed  out  that  we 
in  New  ESigland  see  a  powerful,  healthy 
Penn-Central  system  as  an  important 
force  in  the  future  growth  of  our  area 
and  that,  at  the  same  tLme,  Penn-Cen- 


tral will   need  a  dynamically  growing 
New  England. 

The  maintenance  and  Improvement  of 
essential  rail  passenger  service  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  that  growth.  As  the  ICC 
has  stated  in  the  New  Haven  case,  the 
decision  rests  with  the  railroads  and 
with  appropriate  public  authorities 
whether  to  take  the  "farslghted,  often 
hard  steps"  necessary  to  relnvlgorate  es- 
sential rail  passenger  services.  The 
people  of  Massachiisetts  already  have 
shown  their  determination  to  take  those 
steps.  I  am  certain  that  the  Pennsyl- 
varila-New  York  Central  system,  the 
largest  and  wealthiest  rail  network  in 
the  world,  will  do  no  less. 


PROPOSED  FREEWAY  THROUGH 
ROCK  CREEK  PARK  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  now  I  have  spoken  out  on  the  need 
to  protect  this  Nation's  shrinking  park- 
land from  further  encroachment  by 
highway  building  and  other  public 
projects. 

My  concern  has  extended  to  projects, 
particularly  highway  building  projects, 
which  would  scar  or  destroy  parkland 
in  such  widely  separated  places  as  the 
redwood  forests  of  California  and  West 
Potomac  Park  in  the  District  of  Colima- 
bla. 

In  the  case  of  West  Potdmac  Park,  I 
repeatedly  have  urged  that  the  highway 
planned  for  this  area  be  placed  com- 
pletely in  a  tunnel. 

I  also  have  urged  that  the  long-over- 
due principle  of  "compensation  in  kind" 
be  adopted  with  regard  to  the  taking  of 
parks  and  other  open  spaces.  Under  this 
principle,  every  acre — every  foot — of 
parkland  swallowed  up  for  public  projects 
would  have  to  be  replaced  in  like 
amount — and  like  quality — by  other  open 
space. 

The  urgency  of  applying  this  principle 
to  protect  our  precious  and  limited  park- 
land Is  underscored  by  the  renewed 
threat  to  Rock  Creek  Park  in  our  Nation's 
Capital.  According  to  recent  newspaper 
reports,  some  regional  planners  view  the 
area  of  the  park  as  the  ideal  location 
for  a  freeway  connecting  Washington 
with  the  Maryland  suburbs. 

The  reasons  for  turning  down  this 
scheme  were  simmied  up  swimlrably  in 
a  recent  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ASSATTLT    ON    THE    P&SK 

A  freeway  down  Rock  Creek  Park  would 
constitute  a  wanton  desecration  of  civic 
values.  The  idea  is  perlodlcaUy  revived,  of 
course,  because  It  Is  otherwise  very  difficult 
to  put  a  road  through  that  quadrant  of  Wash- 
ington without  passing  under  the  windows 
of  one  or  another  Indignant  Congressman. 
But  when  the  parkland  has  been  once  paved. 
It  is  lost  forever. 

The  current  attempt  to  Invade  the  park 
originated  In  the  Montgomery  County  Plan- 
ning Board.  It  Is  another  example  of  plan- 
ners deliberately  overriding  those  qualities 
of  urban  life  that  they  are  supposed  to  pro- 
tect.    Since  the  Council  of  Governments  Is 


emerging  as  the  regional  planning  agency 
for  Metropolitan  Washington,  It  is  deeply 
distressing  to  find  the  Council  even  enter- 
taining this  outrageous  scheme.  Roads  are 
essential  to  Washington.  But  Rock  Creek 
Park  Is  equally  essential,  and  It  Is  not  nec- 
essary to  sacrlflce  one  to  the  other.  The  city 
must  Insist  upon  both.  The  park  Is  In- 
violable. 


JOSEPH  CARDINAL  BERAN  IN 
OMAHA 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  April  21,  1966,  will  long  live  In 
my  memory  and  in  the  memories  of  my 
feUow  Nebraskans.  The  occasion  was 
the  arrival  of  Joseph  Cardinal  Beran  at 
Eppley  Field,  Omaha,  on  his  first  trip  to 
this  country. 

His  welcoming  party  Included  the 
young  and  the  old,  many  of  Czecho- 
slovaklan  descent.  I  was  one  of  these. 
This  was  a  time  when  tears  fell.  Tears 
of  both  great  joy  and  sadness. 

There  were  tears  of  sadness  because 
the  man  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
life  he  hsis  led.  He  Is  In  exile  after  being 
imprisoned  for  17  years  by  Nazis  and 
later  by  Communists. 

Cardinal  Beran  is  no  longer  a  prisoner 
behind  bars.  But  he  is  not  free,  for  his 
homeland  is  not  free.  Nor  for  this  rea- 
son are  any  of  us,  truly. 

In  presenting  Cardinal  Beran  with  an 
honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  from 
Creighton  University,  the  University 
president,  the  Very  Reverend  H.  W.  Linn, 
S.J.,  recalled  that  while  a  prisoner  at 
Dachau,  the  cardinal,  "urged  his  follow- 
ers to  remain  Informed,  to  educate  them- 
selves in  the  history  of  their  land  and  to 
resist  all  attempts  to  coerce  their  beliefs." 

It  Is  men  like  Cardinal  Beran  who  send 
forth  the  message  that  provides  the 
fertile  ground  In  which  the  hopes  and 
spirits  of  the  millions  of  people  now 
suffering  under  the  yoke  of  tyranny  con- 
tinue to  Uve. 

Although  through  an  Interpreter  the 
cardinal  said  that  he  was  unable  to  dis- 
cuss political  matters,  his  presence  alone 
signifies  a  troubled  world.  His  presence 
also  represents  the  yearnings  of  a  great 
number  of  this  world's  peoples  for  the 
day  when  self-determination  is  a  right 
and  not  only  a  dream. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  placed  in  the  Record  the 
following  two  articles  from  the  March 
and  April  1966  issues  of  the  American 
Bulletin  published  by  the  Czechoslovak 
National  Council  of  America  which  mov- 
ingly tell  about  the  man  and  his  times 
and  several  articles  from  the  Omaha 
World -Herald  which  record  his  visit  to 
Nebraska. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  (ni.)  American  Bulletin- 
March  19661 

DSTENDER    OF   HUMAN    RIGHTS 

Three  years  ago  the  free  world  had  news 
of  Archbishop  Beran  of  Prague  for  the  first 
time  In  twelve  years.  Men  of  freedom  every- 
where were  relieved  to  know  that  the  arch- 
bishop was  alive,  that  he  had  survived  the 
long  years  of  Communist  Internment,  and 
that  he  was  relegated  from  complete  Isolation 
to  retirement  under  restrictions  in  Mukarov, 
a  small  settlement  near  Prague.    In  January 
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1965,  the  Archbishop  of  Prague  was  elevated 
to  cardinal  and  In  February  people  of  the 
free  world  saw  the  archbishop  on  television 
arriving  by  plane  In  Rome.  Boarding  the 
plane  In  Prague,  It  Is  said,  the  archbishop 
was  told  by  the  Communists  that  he  Is  never 
to  return  to  his  native  land. 

Thus,  the  Communist  regime  solved  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  Its  famous  pris- 
oner. At  the  time  of  the  Communist  seizure 
In  1948,  the  archbishop  was  one  of  their 
strongest  adversaries.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
crack  down  on  the  churches  by  force;  the 
Communist  problem  was  how  to  gain  control 
of  the  church  so  that  It  would  serve  Com- 
munist ends,  how  to  Infiltrate  the  clergy, 
how  to  bluff  the  outside  world  by  presenting 
a  semblance  of  religious  freedom  In  Czecho- 
slovakia under  communism. 

The  stumbling  block  to  the  CommuiUst 
ruse  was  Archbishop  Beran,  survivor  of  Nazi 
prisons,  a  frail  little  man  of  great  spiritual 
strength. 

Following  the  mysterious  tragic  death  of 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Jan  Masaryk, 
the  executions  of  MUada  Hor&kovA,  Gen. 
Helldor  Plka,  and  other  brave  patriots,  the 
possibility  of  removing  the  archbishop  per- 
manently was  also  seriously  considered. 

SHOtriD   THE    ABCHBISHOP    BECOME   A    NATIONAL 
MARTTR? 

It  was  decided  rather  to  remove  him  to 
places  unknown.  Cut  off  from  aU  contacts 
with  the  outside  world.  It  was  hoped  that  he 
would  gradually  be  forgotten  or  would  die 
s  natural  death. 

But  the  archbishop  survived.  Just  as  he 
had  said  he  would  18  years  ago.  Since  his 
release,  the  cardinal  has  taken  up  again  his 
stand  on  religious  freedom;  at  the  ecumeni- 
cal councU  In  Rome,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
active  crusaders.  In  his  plea  to  the  Council 
Fathers  at  the  final  session,  he  recommended 
a  strong  declaration.  His  seven  points  were 
Intended  to  eliminate  any  suppression  of  re- 
ligious liberty. 

EVEBY  MAN  HAS  THE  EIGHT  TO  WORSHIP 
ACCORDING  TO  HIS  CONSCIENCE 

"Here  I  humbly  bear  to  add  my  testimony," 
he  explained.  "Prom  the  very  moment  In 
which  freedom  of  conscience  was  radically 
restricted  in  my  country.  I  witnessed  the 
grave  temptations  which  under  such  condi- 
tions confront  so  many. 

"In  my  whole  flock,  even  among  the  priests, 
I  observed  not  only  grave  danger  to  faith  but 
also  grave  temptations  to  lying,  hypocrisy, 
and  other  moral  vices,  which  easily  corrupt 
people  who  lack  true  freedom  of  conscience. 

"In  my  country,  the  Catholic  Church  at 
this  time  seems  to  be  suffering  atonement 
for  defects  and  sins  committed  In  times  gone 
by  In  her  name  against  religious  liberty,  such 
as  In  the  15th  century  the  burning  of  the 
priest  Jan  Hus  and  during  the  17th  century 
the  forced  reconversion  of  a  great  part  of  the 
Czech  people  to  the  CathoUc  faith,  under 
the  rule  'whoever's  territory  It  Is,  that  also 
U  his  religion." " 

Clearly,  Cardinal  Beran  Is  showing  the  way 
to  rellglovis  tolerance  and  universal  Justice. 
He  has  made  a  number  of  trips  from  Rome. 
Id  April,  he  Is  coming  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  His  main  concern  Is  the  moral 
revival  of  the  young  generation.  While  Com- 
munist indoctrination  has  failed,  It  has  left 
the  young  people  without  any  goals  other 
toan  personal  survival  and  advancement  In 
the  Communist  Jungle. 

Joseph  Beran  was  bom  on  December  29, 
J888.  In  Bolevec,  now  a  suburb  of  Pllsen, 
Bohemia.  His  father  was  a  smalltown  pub- 
Uc-school  teacher.  Young  Joseph  was  a  brU- 
uant  student,  especially  Interested  In  history 
wm  theology.  In  1911  he  went  to  Rome  to 
»tudy  at  the  Pope's  university.  Here  he  was 
ordained  a  priest  and  received  his  doctorate. 
Coming  home,  his  first  parish  was  in  Zlutlce, 
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a  small  community,  where  he  worked  ardu- 
ously, for  he  was  always  interested  In  "Uttle 
people."  His  teaching  talent  soon  became 
apparent  when  he  Joined  the  faculty  of  a 
girls'  school  In  Prague.  In  1928,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  theology  at  the 
University  of  Prague.  His  teaching  was  not 
bookish,  but  lively  and  thought-provoking. 
At  this  time,  he  wrote  "Psychology  and  the 
Confessional,"  on  Uturgy  of  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries,  on  celibacy.  In  which  work  he 
examined  all  aspects  of  the  question.  He 
succeeded  Msgr.  Otto  Stanovsky  as  rector  of 
Vysehrad,  where  he  made  a  profound  lasting 
Impression  on  the  young  students  at  the 
seminar.  In  addition  to  the  time  devoted 
to  the  office  of  rector  and  to  teaching,  he  was 
also  very  active  in  public;  he  always  showed 
a  Uvely  Interest  In  the  community  and  In 
national  life;  for  instance,  he  had  a  warm 
appreciation  for  the  national  Sokol  move- 
ment, etc.  His  observations  were  realistic, 
his  Interests  humane. 

When  the  Nazis  stormed  Into  Prague  In 
1939,  Dr.  Joseph  Beran  soon  became  known 
as  "the  patriotic  priest,"  who  celebrated  mass 
In  Czech  and  who  even  conducted  services 
for  the  victims  of  Nazi  concentration  camps. 
The  singing  of  the  ancient  St.  Wenceelas 
h3rmn.  invoking  the  patron  saint  to  protect 
the  Czech  nation,  was  In  Itself  daring. 

The  Czech  priest  was  arrested  by  the  Nazis 
on  June  6,  1942,  and  sent  to  Terezln  and  3 
months  later,  to  Dachau.  To  all  who  met 
him  there,  he  was  a  source  of  comfort  and 
strength.  In  1943  he  contracted  typhoid, 
the  deadly  plague  ravaging  the  camp,  but 
miraculously  survived. 

American  tanks  finally  rolled  Into  the  In- 
famous camp  of  horror  In  the  last  days  of 
the  war. 

Dr.  Joseph  Beran  returned  to  Prague  on 
May  26,  1945.  The  announcement  of  his 
elevation  to  the  archbishopric  of  Prague 
soon  after  was  welcomed  by  citizens  of  aU 
faiths,  for  his  reputation  as  a  war  hero  was 
widespread.  People  were  satisfied  that  the 
high  office,  vacant  for  6  years,  was  now  to 
be  filled  by  a  patriot.  The  press,  with  the 
exception  of  Communist  newspapers,  gave 
many  accounts  of  his  quiet  heroism  at  block 
28  of  Dachau  prison;  many  stories  were  told 
by  former  prison  Inmates  of  all  faiths  about 
this  frail  gentle  priest  who  had  been  such  a 
source  of  comfort  to  them  all. 

Archbishop  Beran  undertook  to  erase  the 
marks  of  war.  especially  on  the  young  gen- 
eration. There  was  a  very  friendly  relation- 
ship between  the  archbishop  and  President 
of  Czechoslovakia  and  Minister  Jan  Mas- 
aryk (both  non-Catholics).  President  Benes 
presented  Archbishop  Beran  with  two  war 
decorations. 

Unfortunately,  time  was  running  out  fast. 
Prom  the  very  first,  the  Archbishop  saw 
through  Communist  Intrigue  and  under- 
stood their  ultimate  goal.  After  the  Com- 
munist takeover  In  February  1948,  the  arch- 
bishop spoke  out  clearly:  "I  have  no  Inten- 
tion of  resigning  myself  to  silence.  My  good 
people  know  me."  He  asked  them  to  re- 
main true  to  the  heritage  of  Masaryk  and 
Benes. 

Two  weeks  after  Communist  seizure,  Jan 
Masaryk,  the  beloved  son  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Liberator,  was  found  dead  under  his 
window  of  Cemln  palace  under  mysterious 
circumstances.  His  tragic  death  shocked 
the  nation  profoundly  and  to  this  day  most 
Czechoslovaks  believe  It  was  mtirder.  The 
archbishop  was  seen  kneeling  in  prayer  at 
Masaryk's  bier  and  later  word  spread  quickly 
by  grapevine  that  the  archbishop  wishes  it 
to  be  known  "should  I  be  found  one  day  dead 
under  my  window,  you'll  know  that  It  was 
not  suicide." 

After  his  resignation,  the  sick  President 
retired  to  his  country  home  and  Gottwald, 
the  Communist  President,  made  greater  de- 


mands on  the  archbishop,  who  resisted  and 
fought  back  by  pastoral  letters  to  the  clergy. 
Not  long  after.  President  Benes  died  and 
the  archbishop  paid  him  a  fine  tribute  for 
"his  honesty.  Indefatigable  labor  for  the 
country;"  he  held  up  the  President's  ex- 
emplary personal  life  and  concluded  his  trib- 
ute with  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  next  Communist  move  was  to  found 
the  so-called  Catholic  action,  which  was  to 
Infiltrate  the  clergy,  bring  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  bishops  to  submit  to  the  govern- 
ment's demands,  and  to  undermine  the 
church.  In  a  pastoral  letter  the  archbishop 
disclosed  the  far-reaching  dangers  of  the 
Communist  plot,  warned  against  participa- 
tion In  the  Communist  movement,  and  Im- 
plored the  priests  to  remain  true  to  their 
mission. 

The  Communists  circulated  a  forged  letter 
In  the  archbishop's  name  to  confuse  the  Issue. 
The  archbishop  protested.  Sooner  or  later, 
he  knew  that  he  would  become  their  prisoner. 
Tlie  editor  of  American  Bulletin  recalls  an 
Incident  in  the  summer  of  1948  at  a  monas- 
tery by  Mariansbad,  at  a  dinner  In  the  refec- 
tory following  mass  and  commemoration 
services  for  the  war  dead :  sitting  at  the  cen- 
ter of  a  long  table,  flanked  by  high  church 
dignitaries  but  with  Communist  town  offi- 
cials at  both  ends,  the  archbishop  turned 
to  the  American  visitor,  across  the  table,  and 
said:  "When  you  return  to  the  United  States, 
please  remember  the  unfortunate  Czecho- 
slovak people  and  tell  Americans  of  their  suf- 
fering. I  have  hung  my  prison  garb  on  a 
peg  In  my  room  where  I  can  see  It  every  day, 
so  that  I  wovUd  remain  humble  and  dedi- 
cated." Then  raising  his  voice  slightly  and 
looking  straight  at  the  Communists,  the 
archbishop  concluded:  "Just  as  I  know  that 
I  shall  soon  put  on  my  prison  clothes  once 
more,  so  I  know  that  I  shall  outlive  even 
this." 

There  were  some  traitors  among  the  clergy, 
chief  among  them  Dr.  Joseph  Plojhar,  who 
went  over  to  the  Communists.  Things  were 
fast  coming  to  a  climax.  On  June  18,  1940. 
the  archbishop,  living  under  poUce  surveil- 
lance, with  a  government  Installed  plenipo- 
tentiary In  his  consistory,  left  the  palace, 
escorted  by  the  Communist  secret  police,  for 
the  famous  Strahov  monastery.  Here  he 
solemnly  declared  "before  Ood  and  nation 
that  I  have  concluded  no  agreement  con- 
trary to  the  rights  of  the  church.  Should 
anyone  one  day  pretend  that  I  have  given 
my  signature  to  anything  of  that  kind,  refuse 
to  believe  him." 

The  same  pledge  was  repeated  outside  the 
archbishop's  palace  where  a  demonstration 
of  the  faithful  took  place. 

The  following  Sunday,  an  enormous  crowd 
had  gathered  In  the  early  morning  at  St. 
Vitus  Cathedral  on  Hradcany  hill.  During 
his  sermon,  his  words  against  the  antl- 
CathoUc  action  were  drowned  out  by  cat- 
calls of  Communist  demonstrators  and  the 
workers'  mllltla.  The  faithful  answered  by 
singing  the  St.  Wenceslas  hymn  and  by  cry- 
ing out  "Long  live  the  archbishop."  With 
the  aid  of  microphones,  the  Communists 
yelled  their  slogans.  Finally,  the  police  dis- 
persed the  angry  crowd. 

This  was  the  last  time  the  archbishop  ad- 
dressed his  people.  He  remained  under  guard 
In  his  residence  untU  flnally  on  Itlarch  10, 
1951,  Radio  Prague  announced  his  removal 
from  Prague  "because  of  his  negative  atti- 
tude toward  the  laws  concerning  the  church." 
Archbishop  Beran  disappeared  entirely 
from  view  for  the  next  12  years.  Prom  time 
to  time  a  wild  rumor  spread  through  the  land 
that  he  was  dead.  During  this  time,  the 
Communist  regime  took  over.  Hundreds  of 
priests  and  nuns  were  assigned  to  heavy 
manual  labor  or  imprisoned.  High  church 
dignitaries  were  tried  and  found  guilty  of 
high  treason  and  sentenced  from  10  years 
to  life  imprisonment.    The  rulers  were  dnink 
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with  5^lL-cesa  Their  main  goal  of  course  wa* 
the  indoctrination  of  the  young. 

But  the  archbishop  survived  his  second 
prison  V.ist  as  he  had  said,  and  the  Commu- 
nists have  failed  utterly  to  win  the  young. 
Njw  the  cardinal  is  coming  to  the  United 
Stales  primarily  to  speak  to  Americans  of 
Czech  and  Slovak  descent.  He  Is  leaving 
Rome  on  April  11.  and  will  first  be  welcomed 
by  the  citizens  of  New  York,  and  then  pro- 
ceed on  to  Texas,  where  he  will  be  escorted  by 
Bishop  Morkovsky.  Cardinal  Beran  will  ar- 
rive In  Chicago  on  April  23  and  stay  several 
diws.  making  1-day  trips  to  various  cltlee, 
and  finally  will  end  his  tour  In  Toronto, 
Canada. 

In  the  United  States,  as  elsewhere,  Cardi- 
nal Beran  wi;:  be  welcomed  not  only  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Catholic  Church  but 
by  the  people  of  many  faiths  who  cherish 
fr»*.'dom  and  who  see  In  the  Czech  prelate  a 
symbol  of  coura*;p  and  brotherly  love,  a 
champion  of  human  rights. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)  American  Bulletin, 

April  1966! 

OtJR   WlLCOME  TO  THE  CaKOINAL 

In  his  first  speech  on  American  soU  to 
Americans  of  Czechoslovak  descent  at  a  ban- 
quet given  m  his  honor  In  New  York.  H,  E. 
Joseph  Cardinal  Beran  credited  the  late  Pres- 
ident John  F,  Kenriedy  with  freeing  him 
after  14  years  of  Communist  confinement. 
However,  2  more  years  wer-?  to  elapee  before 
the  archlblshop  of  F*rague  was  given  hl« 
freedom 

On  being  "freed"  In  1963 — better  said  trans- 
ferred from  complete  Isolation  to  confine- 
ment-Archbishop Benin  was  told  by  his 
Jailers  that  President  Kennedy  had  asked 
Khrushchev  for  his  release  In  return  for  an 
unspecified  American  favor. 

"We  were  told  that  President  Kennedy. 
while  bestowing  some  elft  Ui  the  Russians, 
did  so  under  the  condition  that  the  Impris- 
oned bishops  In  Czechoslovakia  be  released. 
Moscow  evidently  ordered  the  Prague  goy- 
ernment  to  release  the  archbishop. 

Upon  his  elpvition  to  cardinal  on  January 
J5  1965  by  Pope  Paul,  the  archbishop  was 
rlnaiiy  permitted  by  the  Prague  rulers  to 
leive  for  Rome  Tl-.e  archbishop  fully  In- 
r.<'r.c!ed  :«  return  to  his  homeland,  although 
It  .-ni^-Jit  m.ean  Imprisonment  anew.  Know- 
ing his  undaunted  spirit,  determination,  and 
love  for  his  people,  the  Corrununlsts  decided 
to  have  him  out  of  the  country,  In  a  plane. 
before  informing  him  officially  that  he  la 
never  *o  return 

A  prisoner  under  the  Saz\s  for  3  years  In 
the  Infamous  torture  Camp  Dachau  and  for 
16  years  under  the  Cominuni-sts  m  T'zecho- 
g!ov;-ikla — a!t..)t:ether  almost  20  yeiirs— the 
cardinal  la  at  leajst  a  free  man. 

But  Is  he  really  free,  when  banl3he<l  from 
his  homeland'  To  him.  an  exile,  the  Iron 
Curt;Un  might  seem  Impenetrable  and  yet, 
when  a^sked  at  a  news  conference  In  New 
York.  If  he  expected  to  return  to  his  native 
country,  Cardinal  Beran  replied  through  an 
Interpreter  that  not  returning  was  a  condi- 
tion of  his  release,  but  he  added  I  have 
been  an  optimist  under  much  worse  condi- 
tions, and  I  am  an  optimist  now  " 

The  cardinal  arrived  by  plane  from  Rome 
In  New  York  on  Monday.  .April  11.  and  Wi\a 
welcomed  by  Cardinal  Speilman  ut  the  air- 
port with  these  words:  "Cardinal  Beran  rep- 
reeenta  so  much  to  the  world  He  U  an  ex- 
ample and  an  Inspiration." 

Undoubtedly.  Cardinal  Beran  means  a  irre.^t 
deal  to  Americans  of  Oechosl.nak  deerer.t. 
who  Irrespective  of  their  church  affl.lat;  :, 
look  upon  the  archbishop  of  Prague  as  a 
shining  example  of  courage  and  strength  in 
opposing  evil  In  any  form  and  at  tlie  same 
time  of  tender  concern  and  love  for  suffer- 
ing mankind. 

A  large  crowd  welcomed  the  famous  visitor 
at  the  airport,  including  a  group  of  children 


In  national  coetumee.  In  the  evening  a  tes- 
timonial dinner  was  given  htm  at  the  Wal- 
dorf Astoria  by  the  Czechoslovak  Society  for 
Arts  and  Sciences,  an  organization  founded 
a  few  years  ago,  for  the  moet  p>art  by  Czecho- 
slovak escapees  who  had  fled  their  country 
when  the  Communists  seized  power.  The 
cardinal  was  very  pleased  that  hundreds  of 
Czechoslovaks,  by  now  American  citizens, 
have  made  their  mark  in  American  univer- 
sities, research  laboratories,  creative  and  art 
centers,  etc.,  thus  contributing  their  share 
of  their  Czechoslovak  ctiltural  heritage  to 
the  free  world.  He  was  particularly  pleased 
with  the  Czech  songs  stmg  by  opera  star  Eva 
Llkovd. 

On  the  second  day  of  his  18-day  tour  of 
the  United  States,  a  testimonial  dinner  was 
given  him  jointly  by  26  New  York  organiza- 
tions of  Americans  of  Czechoslovak  descent 
at  Hotel  Roosevelt.  An  excellent  speaker, 
blessed  with  the  ability  of  expressing  Im- 
portant thoughts  concisely,  he  electrified  his 
audience. 

The  cardinal  will  visit  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Washington:  then,  as  a  guest  of  Bishop 
Morkovsky,  he  will  tour  Texas  for  a  week; 
his  next  stop  will  be  In  Omaha,  Nebr.;  on 
April  23.  he  will  arrive  In  Chicago  for  a  4-day 
visit.  After  visiting  Cleveland  and  Detroit, 
he  will  proceed  to  Toronto  and  Montreal,  re- 
turning to  Rome  on  May  11. 

[Prom   the    Omaha   World-Herald, 

Apr.  21,  1966) 

Bttst  2  Days  for  Cahoinal — Czech  Pkklatb 

Is  To  Stakt  Visit  Today 

Josef  Cardinal  Beran,  Czechoslovak  prelate 
touring  the  United  States  for  the  Czech 
Catholic  Alliance  of  America,  was  to  arrive 
In  Omaha   Thursday  afternoon. 

Cardinal  Beran,  Imprisoned  17  years  un- 
der Nazis  and  later  Communists,  will  stay 
at  the  chaplain's  quarters  at  Notre  Dame 
Academy.  35th  and  State  Streets,  during  bis 
2-day  visit. 

His  schedule  for  Thursday  includes  a  B 
pjn.  private  reception  and  dlimer  at  Indian 
Hills  Inn,  a  7  p.m.  Mass  at  St.  Cecilia's 
Cathedral,  40th  and  Burt  Streets,  followed 
by  a  public  reception  In  the  social  hall. 

Prlday  morning  he  will  say  mass  at  Notre 
Dame  Convent.  He  will  receive  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree  at  Crelghton  University 
at  2  p.m..  visit  St.  John's  Seminary  In  Elk- 
hom  at  4,  and  attend  a  reception  and  dinner 
at  Boys  Town  at  5. 

The  77-year-old  prelate  is  to  leave  Omaha 
at  0:15  ajn.  Saturday  for  Chicago. 

[Prom    the    Omaha    (Nebr.)    World-Herald, 
Apr.  22, 196«I 

LOMO-lMPRISONKD     CZXCH     CaUIKAL    IS    WKL- 
COMKD  BT   OMAHANS 

(By  Jean  Kelly) 

"Hey,  everybody.  This  way."  A  schoolgirl 
in  waist-length,  blonde  curls  rushed  toward 
Josef  Cardinal  Beran's  plane. 

More  than  200  Omabans,  many  of  Czecho- 
slovakian  descent,  were  at  E^pley  Pleld 
Thursday  afternoon  to  greet  the  77-year-old 
prelate  on  his  first  trip  to  the  United  States. 

The  Boya  Town  band,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Ira  Oeorge,  struck  up  a  rousing  num- 
ber as  Cardinal  Beran  descended.  Costimied 
high  school  girls,  members  of  the  Omaha 
Beseda  group,  stood  tip- toed  for  a  better 
look  at  crowds  pushed  cloee. 

The  diminutive  prelate,  attired  simply  In 
a  black  suit,  smiled  broadly  between 
mumbled  greetings  in  Czech.  He  accepted 
a  bouquet  of  flowers  from  women  of  St. 
Wenceslaus  Church  and  kisses  of  welcome 
from  Archbishop  Oerald  T.  Bergan,  Sen- 
ator Roman  Hkuska  and  the  Reverend  An- 
thony P.  Tuma,  bla  unofllclal  host  during  the 
2-day  visit. 

The  cardinal  made  his  way  to  the  lobby 
followed  by  a  two-man  flag  brigade  spon- 
sored by  the  Czech  Club  of  Omaha.     One 


carrier  had  an  American  flag;  the  other  a 
Czechoslovakian  flag. 

At  one  point  he  stopped  to  pick  up  4-year- 
old  Raymond  Vankat,  of  6601  South  15th 
Street.  The  boy  turned  shy,  but  his  mother 
beamed. 

Cardinal  Beran,  In  a  brief  press  talk  In- 
terpreted by  the  Reverend  Jaroslav  Polz  oi 
his  party,  said  he  was  "satisfied  beyond 
expectation  with  the  freedom  you  have." 

The  Czech  prelate,  imprisoned  for  17  yeais 
by  Nazis  and  later  by  Communists,  is  In 
exile.  He  left  Czechoslovakia  15  months  ago 
to  receive  the  red  hat  of  cardinal  in  Rome 
and  was  told  by  the  Communist  Government 
not  to  return. 

Asked  if  a  proposed  conference  between 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko,  who 
arrived  Thursday  in  Rome,  and  Pope  Paul 
could  ease  church  relations,  the  cardinal 
said,  "No  comment." 

His  interpreter  said  the  cardinal  "Is  un- 
able to  speak  about  political  matters,"  the 
future  of  the  church  in  Czechoslovakia,  or 
about  his  homeland  In  general. 

However,  the  prelate  did  recount  his  expe- 
riences when  released  from  the  Dachau  con- 
centration camp  In  1945. 

"I  remember  how  the  Americans  liberated 
us  3  days  ahead  of  time,"  the  cardinal  said. 
"We  had  heard  they  were  coming,  but  they 
came  early  to  prevent  execution  of  the  pris- 
oners." 

Cardinal  Beran  said  an  American  soldier 
gathered  all  the  prisoners  and  asked  that 
they  Join  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  their  own 
languages. 

The  cardinal  will  stay  at  the  chaplain's 
quarters  at  Notre  Dame  Academy,  35th  and 
State  Streets. 

He  attended  a  reception  and  dinner  at  In- 
dian Hills  Inn  and  celebrated  mass  Thurs- 
day evening  at  St.  Cecilia's  Cathedral. 

This  morning  he  said  mass  at  Notre  Dame 
Convent.  He  was  to  receive  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree  at  Crelghton  Univer- 
sity at  2  p.m..  visit  St.  John's  Seminary  in 
Elkhorn  at  4  and  attend  a  reception  and 
dinner  at  Boys  Town  at  5. 

He  will  leave  Omaha  at  9:15  a.m.  Saturday 
for  Chicago. 

[Prom  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald, 

Apr.  22,  1966] 

Omaha  P>aiEST  Pabtictjlarly  Warm  in 

GRxrnNG  Beram 

A  priest  from  the  Omaha  archdiocese  ex- 
tended a  particularly  warm  welcome  to 
Cardinal  Beran  Thursday. 

The  Reverend  Karel  Kucera,  chaplain  at 
St.  Anthony's  Hospital  In  O'Neill.  Nebr.,  had 
not  seen  the  cardinal  since  he  fied  from 
Czechoslovakia  10  years  ago. 

Pather  Kucera  left  the  archdiocese  of 
Prague  when  persecutions  In  his  country  be- 
came severe,  according  to  Bishop  Daniel  K. 
Sheehan,  auxiliary  bishop  of  the  Omaha 
archdiocese. 

"He  came  here  and  accepted  several  duties 
In  the  archdiocese,"  Bishop  Sheehan  said. 
"However.  It  was  not  until  last  year's  meet- 
ing of  Cardinal  Beran  and  Archbishop  Bergan 
at  the  Second  Vatican  Council  that  Pather 
Kucera's  transfer  became  official." 


[Prom  the  Omaha  (Nebr.) World-Herald,  Apr. 

23,  1966) 

A  MODFX  roB  Us  Aix — Creiohton  UNivrBsrrT 

Bestows  Decree  on  CARDmAi. 

Josef  Cardinal  Beran  Prlday  afternoon  was 
presented  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  Degree 
from  Crelghton  University  by  the  Very  Rev- 
erend H.  W.  Linn,  S.J.,  university  president. 

The  degree,  presented  at  the  Eppley  CoUege 
of  Business  Administration,  cited  Cardinal 
Beran  for  "courage  and  conviction  •  •  •  a 
model  for  us  all." 

Pather  Linn  said  the  Czechoslovakian  prel- 
ate, while  prisoner  at  Dachau  concentra- 
tion camp  under  the  Nazis  and  later  under 
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political  harassment  from  the  Communists, 
"urged  his  followers  to  remain  informed,  to 
educate  themselves  in  the  history  of  their 
iwd  and  to  resist  all  attempts  to  coerce  their 
beUefs." 

Hl8  voice  continued  to  echo  In  Czechoslo- 
nUa,  Father  Linn  said. 

Participants  in  the  convocation  ceremony 
«re  the  Most  Reverend  Gerald  T.  Bergan, 
Archbishop  of  Omaha;  the  Most  Reverend 
Daniel  E.  Sheehan,  auxiliary  bishop  of  the 
irclidlocese;  the  Reverend  Joseph  P.  Eagan, 
8J.,  spiritual  director  at  Crelghton  Univer- 
sity; the  Reverend  R.  C.  Harrington,  8.J., 
Tlce  president  of  academic  affairs  at  Crelgh- 
ton; the  Reverend  Anthony  P.  Tuma,  pastor 
of  St.  Wenceslaus  Parish,  and  Harry  N.  Lang- 
don,  asslstsmt  professor  of  speech  at  Crelgh- 
ton. 

[Prom  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald 
Apr.  23,  1966] 

CUBINAL    PULriLLS     BOY'S     WiSH     BY     OlVINQ 

Him  Partino  Htto 
(By  Ellis  Rail) 

Mrs.  George  Kiumel,  5211  South  eoth 
Street,  had  promised  her  5-year-old  son  Dein- 
H  that  he  would  see  Josef  Cardinal  Beran 
during  his  brief  visit  In  Omaha. 

Saturday  mo^ng  at  Eppley  Airfield, 
Danny  and  his  mother  were  among  those  bid- 
ding farewell  to  the  cardinal  as  he  boarded 
I  plane  for  a  3 -day  visit  in  Chicago. 

Cardinal  Beran,  Roman  Catholic  prelate 
from  Czechoslovakia,  spotted  Danny  In  his 
bright  red  shirt.  He  halted,  lifted  the  tot  In 
t  friendly  bear  hug  and  planted  a  kiss  on  his 
forehead. 

Mrs.  Kurmel  beamed.  Danny  took  it  In 
stride.  Later  he  managed  a  silent  nod  that 
be  was  pleased. 

The  cardinal  exchanged  greetings  Individ- 
ually with  the  well-wishers  before  he  boarded 
Uie  plane. 

He  arrived  In  Omaha  Thursday  and  was 
presented  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree 
Friday  at  Crelghton  University. 

An  interpreter  said  the  cardinal  would 
hive  no  parting  remarks  but  that  he  enjoyed 
Mj  visit  in  Omaha. 


MOBILE  MANPOWER  EMPLOYMENT 
UNITS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  an 
amendment  to  S.  2974  was  offered  by  me 
before  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Subcommittee  on  Employment  sind 
Manpower  providing  the  emplosrment 
Mrvlce  centers  with  what  I  consider  an 
Important  tool  for  reaching  out  and  as- 
sisting many  disadvantaged  citizens.  S. 
2974,  as  my  colleagues  are  awswe,  seeks 
to  amend  and  update  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act. 

My  amendment  was  added  to  section 
5,  which  deals  with  "services  to  the  dis- 
advantaged," and  would  provide  for  the 
use  of  mobile  msmpower  service  units  or 
traveling  employment  centers.  These 
mobile  employment  centers,  equipped 
|flth  counselors  and  specialists,  having 
wo-market  data  and  complete  Informa- 
"pn  on  the  many  services  and  programs 
wmch  might  be  applicable  to  these  in- 
dividuals, wiU  actually  go  into  the  needy 
t^ighborhoods. 

What  has  bothered  me  for  so  long,  as 
»eU  as  many  others,  is  that  despite  the 
™iy  programs  enacted,  and  the  range 
M  services  available,  in  far  too  many 
^.  the  persons  in  need  are  not  fa- 
"^  with  these  opportunities. 

Prior  to  the  senseless  eruption  of  vlo- 
*nce  that  shook  the  Watts  community. 


there  was  not  an  employment  office  lo- 
cated in  the  community.  The  State  wsis, 
however,  able  to  immediately  thereafter 
establish  an  employment  center  in  the 
area.  The  McCone  Committee  in  its  re- 
port on  the  Watts  riots  on  pages  42  and 
43  states: 

All  of  these  programs  are  worth  while  and, 
if  properly  administered,  contribute  con- 
structively to  a  partial  solution  to  the  unem- 
ployment problem.  But  the  very  diversity 
of  approaches  reflected  in  this  listing  of  pro- 
grams points  up  the  Importance  of  coordina- 
tion. Although  many  different  t3rpes  of  em- 
ployment are  being  reached,  the  several  pro- 
grams are  not  visible,  and  all  of  the  needy 
are  not  as  well  informed  as  they  should  be 
concerning  their  purpose  and  existence.  This 
fault  we  believe,  could  be  remedied  by  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  and  convenient  local 
centers  where  many  of  the  programs  will  be 
located  and  the  unemployed  can  gro  for  de- 
sired and  necessary  training.  We  find  that, 
largely  because  of  dispersal,  the  programs 
now  in  existence  are  not  being  tised  to  do 
the  most  good  for  the  most  distressed. 

I  still  wonder  If  we  are  reaching  these 
citizens,  if  all  or  most  of  the  programs 
are  "visible"  and  if  the  needy  are  "as  well 
Informed  as  they  should  be  concerning 
their  purpose  and  existence."  The  con- 
cept embodied  in  my  amendment  will  en- 
able an  alert  and  active  mobile  man- 
power unit  to  seek,  root  out,  provide 
guidance,  hopefully  employment,  and  If 
not,  direct  them  to  the  training  programs 
necessary  to  prepare  them  for  future  em- 
ployment. There  are  known  areas  in 
many  cities  such  as  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
Etetrolt,  and  Los  Angeles,  where  this  type 
of  program  would  be  most  helpful. 

I  believe  this  approach  has  a  great  deal 
of  promise  and  potential.  I  would  say, 
however,  to  the  approximately  2,000 
manpower  service  oflQces  throughout  the 
coimtry,  we  wiU  not  find  out  by  sitting 
In  the  employment  centers.  Move  out 
into  the  target  neighborhoods,  seek  those 
In  need  of  assistance,  and  I  am  certain 
that  your  labors  will  produce  results 
beneficial  to  the  individuals,  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  Nation. 


ECONOMIC  INEQUmES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate an  article  appetiring  in  the  March  17 
issue  of  the  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Journal  & 
Courier  written  by  Mr.  William  D.  Pard- 
ridge. 

Mr.  Pardridge  is  writing  a  series  of 
articles  entitled  "Economic  Inequities," 
of  which  one  will  appear  in  a  selected 
newspaper  in  each  of  the  50  States.  Mr. 
Pardridge  will  then  combine  the  50  ar- 
ticles, along  with  comments  made  in  the 
Record,  into  a  book.  Any  profit  made 
from  the  sale  of  the  articles  and  the  re- 
sulting book  will  be  donated  to  our  50 
State  universities. 

The  article  Mr.  Pardridge  chose  to 
appear  in  the  Lafayette  paper  involves  a 
subject  about  which  I  am  very  much 
concerned — fiscal  policy  versus  mone- 
tary policy.  In  his  article  Mr.  Pardridge 
states: 

If  wages,  prices,  and  profits  are  not  meshed 
together  in  a  realistic  framework  of  money 
and  credit,  then  the  best  of  intentions  Is 
doomed  to  failure. 


The  lack  of  coordination  between  fiscal 
and  monetary  jwlicies  in  our  Govern- 
ment is  all  too  prevalent.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  raises  the  discount  rate 
and  touches  off  the  worst  money\squeeze 
since  the  last  Eisenhower  recession.  In 
testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  the  fact  is  brought  out  that 
the  so-called  quadriad  does  not  com- 
municate or  cooperate  with  one  another 
over  economic  policy.  And  on  top  of  this 
money  squeeze,  the  Treasury  Department 
insists  on  floating  large  sales  of  partic- 
ipations through  the  Fannie  Mae  to 
further  constrict  the  supply  of  money 
available  to  the  private  sector. 

With  all  this  talk  of  inflation  and 
higher  taxes  that  is  being  circulated  to- 
day, one  would  wonder  if  it  could  have 
been  avoided  had  there  been  effective 
coordination  and  cooperation  between 
the  heads  of  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Oovernment  which  dictate  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy. 

As  a  member  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, I  am  still  awaiting  the  commence- 
ment of  the  hearings  into  the  reasons  for 
these  high  Interest  rates  which  our  able 
chairman  promised  us  earlier  in  the 
year.  There  are  many  questions  in  my 
mind  as  to  how  we  got  into  our  present 
money  squeeze,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  ask  them  of  those 
in  the  Government  who  set  our  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy. 

In  this  context,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Pardrldge's 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Lafayette   (Ind.)   Journal  h 
Courier,  Mar.  17. 1966] 

EOOKOMIC  iKKQTTTnXS .'  KITING  OT  FiGTTRKS  AND 

MoNXY  StrppLY  To  Match  Pbospxutt,  Tax 

Nekds  Prauduucnt 

(By  WlUlam  D.  Panlrtdge) 

American  economic  thought  is  in  sod 
shape. 

The  Washington  economists  who  spread 
false  hopes  and  issue  wishful  pronounce- 
ments are  the  forefront  of  a  general  retreat 
to  Intellectual  stagnation. 

These  leading  exponents  of  somebody  else's 
thinking  spring  from  the  well  of  the  whole 
American  economics  profession. 

That  well  has  run  dry.  and  nobody  In 
charge  has  the  courage  to  dig  new  wells. 
Self-criticism  is  a  dirty  word.  The  very 
thought  of  systematic  error  is  outlandish. 

The  root  of  this  killing  evil  Is  in  rote  edu- 
cation and  the  rigidity  of  academic  struc- 
tures that  do  not  accommodate  individual 
thought. 

Some  educators  buy  this  critical  position, 
but  they  are  an  app>alllng  minority.  And 
when  they  do  speak  out,  their  utter  ignorance 
of  communication  Impact  aborts  their  mes- 
sage in  its  tracks. 

Prom  out  of  this  Intellectual  woodwork  has 
come  professional  sufferance  of  the  economic 
Inequities  that  blanket  the  economy  and 
drastically  reduce  our  national  well-being. 

Economic  inequities  are  laws  and  policie*— 
both  public  and  private — that  work  against 
an  equitable  relationship  between  the  pro- 
duction of  economic  wealth  and  the  con- 
sumption of  economic  wealth.  Economic 
inequities  destroy  any  balance  between  thOM 
two  bases  of  economic  activity  that  nn 
likened  to  wages  and  prices. 

Economic  profit  is  Indeed  a  creative  incen- 
tive in  an  open  society  erf  political  and  eco- 
nomic  freedoms.     But  that  profit  basis  is 
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much  more  tbaxi  Incentive  to  produce  In 
order  to  consume. 

Aggregate  profit  Is  the  final  eoonomlc 
Boijrce  of  all  Government  expenditures  In  a 
growing  economy — be  It  free  or  dictatorial. 

1/  economic  profit — not  money  profit — U 
curtailed  by  an  Imbalance  ol  wages  and 
prices,  then  there  Is  less  In  the  bin  to  use 
for  Government  expenditures  of  all  types — 
for  Defense,  for  the  Weather  Bureau,  for  the 
welfare  state,  or  whatever. 

If  wages,  prices,  and  profits  are  not  meshed 
together  in  a  realistic  framework  of  money 
and  credit,  then  the  best  of  Intentions  is 
doomed  to  failure. 

The  wrong  stock  of  money  and  credit  can 
m&ke  or  break  any  equitable  relationship  be- 
tween wages,  prices,  and  profits. 

Tragedy  comes  to  a  nation  when  the  stock 
of  money  and  credit  Is  blindly  expanded  to 
meet  excessive  coets  of  Government  that  the 
total  economic  profit  cannot  support. 

The  old  saying  that  'figures  don't  lie,  but 
liars  can  figure"  strips  naked  the  mumbo- 
]umbo  of  economic  {xillcles  based  on  "legis- 
lated wealth"  as  dlstlngulahed  from  earned 
wealth. 

The  statistics  of  our  economy  have  become 
so  complicated  that  citizens  rely  on  charts 
and  pictures  for  mformatlon. 

Such  reliance  Is  a  gross  error,  and  It  Is  a 
missing  link  between  modern  economic 
analysis  and  general  public  understanding. 

Take  the  much- hawked  decrease  In  the  un- 
employment rate. 

Suppose  there  are  80  million  folk  In  the 
total  work  force,  and  4  million  of  these  are 
unemployed,  then  the  unemployment  rate 
Is  obviously  5  percent 

Now,  If  only  800  000  members  of  that  work 
force  are  transferred  to  artificial,  nonproduc- 
Ing  Government  welfare  Jobs — and  to  the 
War  In  Vietnam — then  the  unemployment 
rate  could  automatically  drop  to  the  much 
ballyhooed  4  percent 

Workers  would  go  Into  the  Armed  Korcee. 
thus  creatm^  vacancies  In  the  employed 
work  force.  And  the  heretofore  unemployed 
would  (1)  go  into  t.*iese  vacancies  of  Im- 
preesment.  (2i  alsci  Join  the  Armed  Forces 
or  (3  1  leaf-rake  their  way  into  Government 
handout  jobs  for  the  pcxjr 

But  none  of  this  !s  economic.  All  of  It  U 
administrative  mm-fl;im 

Such  a  gimmick  of  sckM.^I  statistics  is  very 
handy,  and  ii  makes  Uie  charts  look  like 
peaches  and  cream  Actually,  the  peaches 
are  rotten  and  the  cream  Is  sour. 

The  opposite  of  economic  inequities  Is  a 
logical  system  or  policy  of  economic  equity, 
wherein  wages,  prices,  and  profits  are  in  a 
natural  balance  that  Is  maintained  by  a 
gyroscopic  supplv  of  money  and  credit. 

But  In  W  lahington.  commonsense  Is  a  real 
•In. 


RIOT  IN  RETROSPECT 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanlmoiis  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  certain  letters  to 
the  editor  whicii  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  on  April  23.   1966. 

There  beins  no  objection  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 
Eis  follows: 

Riot  in  Retrospect 

-Sir  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  April 
13  editorial  'Glen  Echo  Riot." 

I  wish  to  express  my  Indignation  over  the 
arrest  of  a  householder — while  he  was  de- 
prived of  proper  police  protection,  and  his 
automobile  was  being  demolished — for  the 
illegal  discharge  of  a  firearm.  What  is  a  re- 
^MCtt^ble  citizen  supptxsed  to  do?  Consider 
alao  the  fact  that  many  insurance  policies  do 
not  cover  damage  to  property  caused  by  riot. 
Even  worse  U  the  situation  of  the  imsuspect- 
Ing  and  innocent  pe<.)p!e  on  their  way  home 


from  work  who  were  tied  up  in  trafllc  and 
had  to  suffer  the  danger  and  indignity  of 
having  their  automobiles  smashed  and,  In 
some  Instances,  their  persons  Injured  along 
the  "line  of  march."  I,  for  one,  have  re- 
solved that  I  am  not  going  to  be  caught  de- 
fenseless In  a  situation  such  as  that. 

Norman   C.  PAtrLSON. 


Sib:  The  Star  is  to  commended  for  not 
only  its  forceful  editorial  as  regards  the  Glen 
Echo  riot,  but  also  for  Its  fair  presentation 
of  letters  to  the  editor. 

I  believe,  however,  that  one  important  fact 
has  not  been  brought  to  light.  As  a  result 
of  this  riot,  residents  of  the  Mohican  Hills, 
Glen  Echo  Heights,  and  Tulip  Hill  areas  wUl 
probably  have  their  property  Insurance  rates 
increasMl.  Therefore,  these  residents  will 
have  to  foot  the  bill  for  damage  caused  by 
totally  and  completely  Irresponsible  people. 

It  also  stands  to  reason  that  If  this  riot 
was  spontaneous  (as  some  leaders  seem  to 
believe)  what  Is  going  to  happen  when  July 
and  August,  with  their  heat  and  humidity, 
roll  around,  and  these  Irresponsible  people 
who  Incited  the  Glen  Echo  riot  get  restless? 

E.  W.  S, 

Sn:  I  was  appalled  when  I  read  that  the 
Glen  Echo  rioters  were  being  Investigated. 

Have  these  Investigators  lost  the  modem 
concept  of  Justice?  The  police  handled  the 
situation  superbly,  as  they  only  arrested  a 
man  defending  his  property.  This  is  in  line 
with  our  modem  concept  that  the  criminal 
should  be  rewarded  because  he  Is  a  victim  of 
clrcimastancee,  and  the  victim  of  the  crime 
punished  because  he  Is  trying  to  keep  the 
criminal  from  getting  what  he  wants.  We  all 
know,  or  should  know,  that  the  victim  of 
drciimstances  should  have  everything  he 
desires. 

The  Investigation  should  have  been  di- 
rected against  those  selfish  and  self -centered 
property  owners  who  opposed  the  teen-agers 
Who  were  only  exercising  their  Inalienable 
right  to  destroy  the  property  of  others  If  they 
considered  It  amusing.  The  arrested  prop- 
erty owner  will  be  duly,  and  I  hope  severely, 
punished,  and  thus  be  a  lesson  to  others  who 
may  be  tempted  to  do  the  same. 

AUXBT  Wrr.T.TAMH, 

Uppxk  Ma&usobo. 

Sib:  Yotu"  editorial  on  the  Glen  Echo  riots 
and  David  Lawrence's  column  on  April  13 
were  excellent.  Of  the  papers  In  Washington 
I  think  that  yours  alone  Is  waking  to  the  fact 
that  the  situation  has  gone  about  as  far  as  It 
should. 

Two  significant  points  were  brought  out: 
The  arrest  of  the  hotiseholder  who  fired  his 
g\in  Into  the  ground  to  scare  off  vandals  who 
were  pounding  on  his  car  llliwtrates  how  the 
rights  of  most  citizens  are  Infringed.  A  per- 
son can  no  longer  defend  himself,  his  family 
or  his  property  against  attack.  The  second 
point  is  Commissioner  Tobrlner  saying  the 
causes  are  elusive.  The  cause  may  be  but  not 
the  prevention  of  another  one.  The  only  cure 
Is  the  fear  of  punishment. 

JS. 

Snt:  As  I  read  the  Star's  story  of  the  yegg 
rolling  at  Glen  Echo  on  Easter  Monday,  I  was 
struck  by  the  similarity  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  standing  by  his  mirror 
fearful  of  his  image  should  he  unleash  the 
full  force  of  the  U.S.  mUltary  might  against 
the  Vletcong,  and  the  police  held  in  restraint 
by  their  superiors  and  mhlblted  In  their  ef- 
forts to  curb  the  hoodlums  at  Glen  Echo. 

What  do  policemen  have  to  do  In  OTder  to 
use  the  equipment  provided  them  to  enforce 
law  and  order?  They  were  probably  deterred 
for  fear  of  the  wall  "police  brutality,"  but 
when  people  act  like  brutes  why  shouldn't 
brute  force  be  used  against  them? 

Fbancm  C.  Thomas. 


Sib  :  One  legislator  asserts  that  because  of 
riot  m  Glen  Echo,  Washington  Is  not  ready 
for  home  rule.  His  next  edict,  I'm  sure,  will 
be  designed  to  strip  the  power  of  self-gov- 
ernment from  practically  every  State  in  the 
Union,  for,  by  his  own  words,  one  requisite 
for  home  rule  Is  a  riot-free  State  or  district. 
Even  his  own  home  State  is  not  above  censure 
and,  using  his  own  yardstick,  is  unworthy  of 
self-government. 

Gboveb  L.  Smith. 
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DR.  STARK  REFUSES  TO  SIGN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point  a  story  which  appeared  in  a 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  newspaper  on  April 
3,  1966.  The  clipping  was  sent  to  me 
by  a  constituent,  with  no  indication  of 
the  identity  of  the  Parkersburg  newspa- 
per in  which  it  appeared. 

It  concerns  a  physician  who  has  In- 
formed the  Ohio  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  that  being  asked  to  sign  a  state- 
ment of  compliance  with  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  is  "offensive  and  degrad- 
ing," that  no  one  in  his  oflQce  "has  ever 
been  discriminated  against  on  any 
grounds"  and  that  he  intends,  in  the 
future,  rather  than  sign  the  statement 
of  compliance,  to  render  "services  free" 
to  all  welfare  and  old  age  pensioners. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

"OrrsNsivB  akd  Degrading":  Db.  Stabk 
Retuses  To  Sign 

Dr.  Jack  J.  Stark,  area  physician,  whose 
offices  are  in  Belpre,  has  Informed  the  Ohio 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  that  being 
asked  to  sign  a  statement  of  compliance 
with  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  Is  "offensive  and 
degrading"  and  that  he  will  not  sign  any 
such  an  agreement  "no  matter  what  sub- 
terfuge may  be  used." 

Pointing  out  that  no  one  in  his  office  "bat 
ever  been  discriminated  against  on  any 
grounds  whatsoever,"  Dr.  Stark  said: 

"I  shall  henceforth  notify  all  welfare  and 
old-age  pensioners  that  you  will  not  pay 
their  bills  and  that  I  will  render  them  the 
services  free,  and  I  will  tell  them  why." 

The  physician,  a  resident  of  Vienna,  made 
his  sentiments  known  by  letter  after  receiv- 
ing the  following  communication  from  John 
W.  Main,  chief  of  the  division  of  busnesi 
administration  of  the  Ohio  department: 

"We  regret  very  much  that  we  are  not  in 
a  position  to  pay  the  enclosed  bills  without 
assurance  of  compliance  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  as  required  by  Federal 
law  and  regulations. 

"Alternate  methods  of  providing  this  as- 
surance are  Indicated  on  the  enclosed  cards. 
Following  the  adoption  of  either  method, 
that  is,  by  signing  and  returning  the  agree- 
ment form  or  by  entering  the  prescribed 
statement  on  the  Invoices  themselves,  and 
the  return  of  the  Invoices,  we  shall  Immedi- 
ately place  them  In  process  for  payment' 

Dr.  Stark's  written  reply  In  full,  mailed  to 
the  Ohio  Department  of  Public  Welfare  ihit 
weekend,  was  as  follows: 

"Dkab  Sib:  I  have  Just  received  the  bllU 
submitted  to  you  for  service  to  welfare 
patients  with  your  refusal  to  pay  the  same 
The  payment  is  contingent  upon  my  signing 
a  statement  of  compliance  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

"No  one  in  this  office  has  ever  been  dli- 
criminated  against  on  any  grounds  whatso- 
ever. To  ask  me  to  sign  the  fact  that  I  w 
comply  with  such  an  act  Is  offensive  and 
degrading. 


"I  shall  not  sign  any  such  statement  no 
matter  what  subterfuge  may  be  used.  X 
stall  henceforth  notify  all  welfare  and  old- 
age  pensioners  that  you  will  not  pay  their 
bills  and  that  I  will  render  them  the  services 
tree,  and  I  will  tell  them  why. 

"I  would  appreciate  it  if  your  department 
would  notify  your  clientele  that  I  am  not 
eligible  to  receive  your  funds  any  longer. 
"Very  truly  yours, 

"Jack  J.  Stabk,  MX>." 


HANDICAPPED  YOUNGSTER  DEM- 
ONSTRATES DETERMINATION  TO 
BE  PRODUCTIVE  CITIZEN 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  In  this 
day  of  ever-increasing  dependency  upon 
government,  it  Is  gratifying,  indeed 
heartwarming,  to  learn  of  individuals 
who  ask  for  nothing  more  than  a  chance 
to  become  Independent,  self-supporting, 
productive  citizens. 

Miss  Karren  Radcliff,  a  19-year-old 
York,  Nebr.,  resident,  is  a  paraplegic, 
having  been  paralyzed  from  the  waist 
down  as  the  result  of  an  automobile  ac- 
cident in  1963.  Instead  of  giving  up  and 
letting  others  support  her,  she  finished 
high  school  and  is  now  enrolled  in  vari- 
ous extension  courses  with  a  view  toward 
becoming  a  certified  public  accountant. 

In  addition  to  these  accomplishments, 
this  determined  young  lady  is  preparing 
for  the  grand  opening  on  this  coming 
Saturday  of  her  new  business  known  as 
"Karren's  Community  Business  Service," 
which  will  provide  a  variety  of  mailing 
systems,  statement  preparation,  copjdng 
services,  and  advertising  aids  to  the 
businessmen  of  the  York  area. 

Miss  Radcliff  was  aided  in  her  self- 
employment  efforts  by  a  business  organl- 
aitlon  known  as  Community  Business 
Services  Associates  working  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  U.S.  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Administration  and  the  division 
of  rehabilitation  services  of  the  Nebrsiska 
State  Department  of  Education. 

Its  goal  is  to  aid  in  the  self -employ- 
ment of  handicapped  persons  by  estab- 
lishing them  in  their  own  businesses. 
The  program  has  been  tested  in  20 
States,  including  Nebraska. 

Mr.  President.  Miss  Radcliff,  and  oth- 
ers like  her.  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
splendid  example  they  are  providing 
their  communities.  I  salute  the  organi- 
zations and  individuals  involved  in  the 
program  for  their  realistic  approach  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped. 


SIGNIFICANCE  OP  AGRICULTURE 
AND  FARM  FAMILIES  IN  OUR 
NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
MK  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  foUowing  my  re- 
marks an  article  from  the  April  13  issue 
01  the  Stuttgart  Dally  Leader.  This 
article  makes  a  very  concise  presentation 
M  the  significance  of  agriculture  and 
larm  families  in  our  national  affairs. 

I  believe  that  we  too  often  tend  to  f or- 
f«  u°^  complete  dependence  upon  the 
wilts  of  the  soil  and  the  efforts  of  those 
Who  produce  agricultural  commodities. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom   the  Stuttgart    (Ark.)    Dally   Leader, 

Apr.  13,  19661 
Aoeicttlture's  Assets  Are  Two-thibbs  Valub 
All  Corporations  in  United  States 
Little  Rock. — Agriculture's  assets  are 
about  two-thirds  the  value  of  assets  of  all 
corporations  In  the  United  States.  Farming 
employs  more  workers  than  the  combined 
jobs  in  transportation,  public  utilities,  the 
steel  industry,  and  the  automobile  Industry, 
says  T.  E.  Atkinson,  extension  economist. 

The  productivity  of  the  U.S.  farmworker 
since  1950  has  Increased  approximately  twice 
as  fast  as  output  per  man-hoiu*  In  nonagrl- 
cultiual  Industry. 

Modern  farming  makes  fswmers  good  cus- 
tomers. They  spend  about  $29  billion  a  year 
for  goods  and  services  used  in  producing 
farm  products — $3.1  billion  for  new  tractors 
and  other  machinery;  $3.3  billion  for  pe- 
troleum products;  and  81. 6  billion  for  fer- 
tilizer. U.S.  farmers  used  about  320  mllUon 
poiuids  of  rubber  and  30  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
farmers  spend  about  $15  billion  a  year  for 
the  same  things  city  people  buy — food,  cloth- 
ing, drugs,  appliances,  and  many  others. 

Atkinson  explains  that  a  1964  compilation 
of  information  relating  to  agriculture  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 88th  Congress,  2d  session,  pro- 
vides the  following  additional  information 
about  farmers  and  consumers. 

As  taxpayers,  U.S.  farmers  contribute  about 
$l'/2  billion  in  real  estate  taxes,  one-third 
billion  dollars  on  personal  property  taxes, 
$lVi  billion  in  State  and  Federal  Income 
taxes,  over  one-third  billion  dollars  In  sales 
taxes,  and  nearly  two-thirds  billion  dollars  In 
taxes  on  motor  fuels  and  vehicle  license  fees. 
To  most  of  us,  farming  Is  food.  Each  of  us 
In  1963  constmaed  about  171  pounds  of  red 
meat;  38  pounds  of  chicken  and  turkey;  175 
pounds  of  fruits;  230  pounds  of  vegetables; 
634  pounds  of  dairy  products  (whole  milk 
equivalent);  and  100  potinds  of  potatoes  and 
6  pounds  of  sweetpotatoes. 

We  can  choose  from  as  many  as  6,000  dif- 
ferent foods  when  we  go  to  market — fresh, 
canned,  frozen,  concentrated,  dehydrated, 
ready-mixed,  ready-to-serve,  or  In  heat-and- 
serve  form,  Atkinson  said. 

Farming  Is  also  shelter  to  a  large  portion 
of  the  population.  Farmers  and  other  small 
woodland  owners  control  over  half  of  the 
Nation's  commercial  forests.  It  takes  1  acre 
of  forest  about  20  years  to  grow  wood  for  the 
lumber  of  a  flve-room  house.  Perhaps  you 
don't  associate  your  paper  with  farming,  but 
one  large  New  York  paper  uses  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  annual  growth  from  6,000  acres 
of  forest  for  its  Sunday  Issue  alone — one-half 
million  acres  annually. 

What  docs  the  farmer  receive?  In  1963 
farmers  received  $1.01  an  hour  in  contrast  to 
an  average  of  $2.46  an  hour  in  a  factory  and 
$2.17  an  hour  In  food  marketing.  Stated 
differently,  the  gross  received  by  farmers  is 
2.5  cents  for  the  wheat  In  a  22-cent  loaf  of 
bread:  2.5  cents  for  the  com  in  a  28-cent  box 
of  cornflakes;  56  cents  of  each  $1  spent  for 
choice  beef;  11  cents  from  a  25-cent  quart  of 
milk;  28  cents  for  the  cotton  In  a  man's  $4 
dress  shirt;  and  about  26  cents  for  each  $1 
worth  of  pine  Itunber. 

In  spite  of  these  spreads  between  the 
farmer  and  the  consumer,  processed  farm 
products  are  cheap  when  compared  with  any 
prior  period  or  with  most  other  consumer 
goods.  For  example,  while  food  costs  were 
Increasing  24  percent,  rent  went  up  47  per- 
cent and  medical  care  69  percent. 

If  measured  In  labor,  pay  for  1  hotir's  fac- 
tory work  in  1963  would  buy  3.3  poimds  of 
round  steak,  9.5  quarts  of  milk,  11.4  loaves 
of  bread  and  2.7  dozen  oranges.    At  no  other 


time  in  history  would  an  hour  of  factory  work 
buy  this  much  food,  Atkinson  said. 


GEORGE  NEIL  HIGGINS.  OP 
FEIINDALE.  MICH. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  probably 
one  of  the  biggest  boosters  of  higher 
education  is  the  president  of  Higgins 
Pontlac  Co.,  of  Femdale,  Mich.,  who. 
ovef  the  past  several  years,  has  spon- 
sored the  college  educations  of  over  130 
young  men  and  women  from  his  com- 
munity. 

Earlier  this  year,  George  Higgins' 
efforts  on  behalf  of  these  youngsters,  his 
reputation  as  a  business  leader,  and  his 
contributions  to  his  community  were 
cited  by  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  in 
its  Benjamin  Franklin  Quality  Dealer 
Award. 

For  the  past  7  years,  the  award  has 
been  presented  by  the  magazine  which 
Joins  with  the  National  Automobile 
Dealers  Association  and  the  Automotive 
Trade  Association  Managers  in  com- 
mending an  automobile  dealer  for  "citi- 
zenship, community  service,  and  contri- 
bution to  the  automotive  industry." 

Certainly,  I  think  such  a  tribute  should 
not  go  unrecognized.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks,  the  citation  to  Mr. 
George  Higgins  which  appeared  in  the 
January  29,  1966,  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

As  one  who  has  had  the  good  fortune 
over  many  years  to  know  George  Higgins, 
to  have  had  his  friendship  and  counsel, 
I  am  delighted  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  recognition  so 
properly  given  him. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cita- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

For  35  years.  George  Nell  Higgins  has  had 
the  respect  due  an  ethical  and  successful 
business  leader.  But  in  his  concern  for  the 
civic  good  he  has  made  an  equal  contribu- 
tion. For  George  Higgins  has,  over  the 
decades,  personally  sponsored  the  education 
of  over  130  of  his  young  neighbors,  assisting 
them  toward  their  own  futures  as  respon- 
sible American  citizens  and  contributing 
members  of  the  community. 

As  president  of  Higgins  Pontlac  Co.  of 
Femdale,  Mich.,  he  has  furthered  the  In- 
dustrial growth  of  his  area.  And  while  his 
contributions  are  outstanding,  they  are  typi- 
cal of  the  dedicated  service  Independent  fran- 
chlsed  automotive  dealers  render  their  cus- 
tomers and  communities  across  the  Nation. 

We  at  the  Saturday  Evening  Poet  are  con- 
vinced that  dedication  to  service  in  both 
business  and  community  life  lies  at  the 
heart  of  our  free  enterprise  system.  And 
that  the  manner  In  which  Mr.  Higgins  con- 
ducts his  business  In  Ferndale  la  Important 
throughout  our  country. 

The  purpose  of  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Award  is  to  focus  national  attention  on  the 
admirable  qualities  Mr.  Higgins  and  the  20 
winners  of  honors  awards  and  merit  awards 
represent.  We  are  proud  to  join  with  the 
National  Automobile  Dealers  Association  and 
the  Automotive  Trade  Association  Manager* 
in  presenting  this  seventh  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin Quality  Dealer  Award. 


THE  PLIGHTS  OP  CUBAN  REFUGEES 

Mr.  HART.    Mr.  President,  in  recent 
weeks  there  has  come  to  my  attention 
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the  ca.se  of  a  Cuban  refugee  couple  now 
In  Mexico  City  whose  minor  child  Is  In 
the  United  States.  The  parents  are  un- 
able to  qualify  for  lmmlt:rant  visas  be- 
cause of  the  labor  certification  require- 
ment of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  Amendments  of  1965. 

As  Senators  know  ,  Cuban  refugees  who 
proceed  directly  to  the  United  States  are 
not  required  to  have  this  labor  certlflca- 
tlon. 

On  March  22  I  asked  the  Department 
of  State  for  a  report  on  the  number  of 
Ouban  refugees  residing  in  other  coun- 
tries whose  applications  for  Immigrant 
visas  are  being  blocked  because  they  can- 
not meet  the  labor  certification  require- 
ment. I  inquired  also  as  to  whether  the 
Department  was  considering  the  pos- 
sibility of  some  relief  in  these  cases. 

I  have  received  a  reply  frum  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Douglas  MacArthur 
II,  dated  April  19,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.  > 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  from  Mr,  MacArthur 
that  possible  avenues  of  relief  are  being 
explored  for  those  refugees  who  are  sepa- 
rated from  members  of  their  families  In 
the  United  States,  The  priman.-  goal  of 
the  airlift  which  began  last  December  Is 
the  reuniting  of  the  families  of  refugees 
already  in  tills  country.  It  Is  ray  hope 
that  some  way  will  be  found  to  facilitate 
this  reunion  in  tho.se  cases  where  rela- 
tives were  able  to  leave  Cuba  for  destina- 
tions other  than  the  United  States. 

ExHrerr  1 

Depastment  o»  Statx, 
Wciskington,  D.C.,  April  19,  1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A,  Habt, 
U.S.  Senate. 

De.\r  Sek.\tos  Hakt:  Thank  you  for  ymir 
letter  of  March  22,  1966.  In  which  you  ex- 
pressed your  great  concern  over  the  plight 
of  Cuban  refugees  who  have  come  out  of 
Cuba  to  other  Western  Hemisphere  coun- 
tries and  are  unable  to  qualify  for  vlaaa  be- 
cause of  the  labor  certlflcatlon  requirement 
of  section  212iaiil4)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended.  You  re- 
ferred speolflcally  to  the  visa  case  of  Mr. 
,ii!d  Mrg.  Raul  Ruiz. 

The  great  majority  of  Cuban  refugees  who 
>ave  Cuba  for  third  coun*r!es  proceed  to 
M'.'xico  or  Spain.  Therefore,  statistic*  re- 
lating to  the  Cuban  refugees  who  are  apply- 
ing for  visas  at  our  Embassies  in  Mexico  City 
and  Madrid  will  best  Indicate  the  magnitude 
of  this  problem. 

The  ,\.merlcan  Embassy  In  Mexico  City  haa 
rep'-ried  lo  the  Department  that  an  esti- 
mated 370  to  400  Cuban  refugees  had  vl«a  ap- 
plications pending  at  that  office  as  of  the 
end  of  March,  .\bout  50  new  applications 
are  received  each  week.  Of  the  approxi- 
mately 400  Cuban  refuarees  whose  visa  ap- 
plications are  presently  pending,  the 
Embassy  estimates  that  from  150  to  175  are 
Ineligible  because  they  are  unable  to  meet 
the  labor  certlflcatlon  requirement.  Th© 
Embassy  added  that  over  90  percent  of  these 
ineligible  Cubans  have  relatives  in  the 
United  States,  although  the  relationships 
are  not  such  as  to  exempt  them  from,  the 
requirements  of  section  212',aM14),  As  Is 
the  caae  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ruiz  at  least 
50  percent  of  theee  Ineligible  Cubans  h*Te 
minor  children  In  the  United  States  In  p&role 
or  Indefinite  voluntary  departure  st&tua. 


The  American  Embassy  In  Madrid  reports 
tbat  It  has  1,900  Cuban  Immigrant  visa 
cases  presently  pending,  with  approximately 
700  Cuban  applicants  arriving  In  Spain  every 
month.  The  Embassy  estimates  that  1,700 
of  these  Cubans  will  require  labor  certifi- 
cations, but  no  estimate  Is  made  as  to  the 
number  of  Cubans  who  will  be  unable  to 
meet  this  requirement.  Of  the  1,700  Cu- 
bans who  require  a  labor  certlflcatlon,  20 
families  have  minor  children  In  the  United 
Stetee,  and  1,400  have  other  relaUves  In 
this  country. 

The  Department  shares  your  concern  over 
the  problem  faced  by  these  refugees  who  are 
separated  from  their  families  In  the  United 
States,  and  is  presently  exploring  with  other 
interested  agencies  possible  avenues  of  relief. 

If  you   have   any  further   questions  con- 
cerning this  matter,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  MAcAsTHtm  IT, 

Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 


STEAMSHIP  RATES  FOR  MILITARY 

CARGO       MOVING       ON       GREAT 

LAKES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  6  years  all  of  the  Great  Lakes  Sen- 
ators have  repeatedly  requested  that 
lower  and  equitable  steamship  rates  be 
secured  for  military  cargo  moving  by 
way  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Replies  from 
the  oflace  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service 
and  other  Department  of  Defense  repre- 
sentatives have  indicated  that  efforts 
have  been  and  were  being  made  to  ob- 
tain lower  rates  from  American-flag 
lines. 

Shipping  contracts  for  military  cargo 
are  negotiated  for  the  lines  by  the  At- 
lantic Gulf  American-Flag  Berth  Opera- 
tors—AGAFBO. 

I  was  astounded  to  learn  today  of  the 
testimony  before  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  of  the  Secretary  of 
AGAFBO.  that  to  the  contrary,  his  or- 
ganization had  not  been  requested  to  ne- 
gotiate or  adjust  the  shipping  contract 
rates  from  the  Great  Lakes  since  1960. 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  on  high 
volume  military  cargo,  such  as  vehicles 
manufactured  in  the  Great  Lakes  area, 
the  steamship  rate  for  military  cargo 
from  the  Lakes  remains  substantially 
higher  than  on  similar  commercial  cargo. 
On  the  other  hand,  on  other  coasts  they 
are  the  same  or  lower  than  commercial 
rates.  It  appears  that  although  our  In- 
dustry can  save  himdreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  by  using  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  made  no  real 
effort  for  several  years  to  effect  similar 
substantial  savings  for  the  Government 
and  eliminate  a  highly  discriminatory 
situation. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Robert  C.  Moot,  has  testified  in  the  same 
Maritime  Commission  proceedings  that 
DOD  is  turning  to  competitive  bidding 
to  achieve  lower  ocean  freight  service 
costs.  These  efforts  at  cost  reduction  are 
most  commendable. 

We  have  learned,  however,  that  little 
or  no  consideration  ia  being  given  to 
the  Great  Lakes  In  this  planning.  Ob- 
viously to  be  truly  competitive,  Wd  re- 
quests must  Include  a  call  for  bids  from 
the  port  or  port  range  nearest  the  ori- 


gin of  cargo,  Including  the  Great  Lakes. 

Unless  this  is  done  the  savings  in  in- 
land transportation  costs  will  not  be 
realized  and  the  lowest  total  overall 
transportation  costs  cannot  be  obtained 
for  the  Government.  If  this  cannot  be 
accomplished  administratively,  then  It 
will  be  necessary  to  insure  legislatively 
that  none  of  this  country's  great  sea- 
coasts  are  the  subject  of  discrimination. 

This  situation  illustrates  vividly  the 
point  made  by  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, that  a  new  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation must  be  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Insuring  that  all  depart- 
ments and  agencies  act  in  accordance 
with  a  unified  national  transportation 
policy.  This  point  becomes  especially 
important  when  we  realize  that  the  U,S. 
Government  is  the  largest  ocean  shipper 
in  the  world. 

The  Great  Lakes  and  their  neighbor 
States  are  of  enormous  economic  im- 
portance to  the  United  States,  contain- 
ing over  40  percent  of  all  industry  and 
contributing  about  the  same  percentage 
of  all  taxes  to  the  U.S.  Government. 
Surely  such  an  area  must  and  should 
receive  fair  and  equitable  treatment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle printed  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
of  Tuesday,  April  26,  1966,  and  an  article 
printed  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of 
Wednesday,  April  27,  1966,  regarding  this 
problem,  and  also  a  chart  showing  mili- 
tary tonnages  shipped  via  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  from  1959  through  1965  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Apr.  27, 

1966] 
Lack  or  Negotiation  Scored  :  AGAFBO  Lakxs 
Rates  Assailed,  Detended 
(By  Alan  F.  Schoedel) 

A  Great  Lakes  port  official  said  yesterday 
that  he  was  "astounded"  by  testimony  given 
In  New  York  on  Monday  that  the  Military 
Sea  Transportation  Service  has  never  In  8 
years  asked  for  any  reduction  of  steamship 
rates  on  U.S.  military  cargo  shipped  from  the 
lakes  via  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

In  the  current  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion hearings  on  military  rates  of  the  At- 
lantic-Gulf American-Flag  Berth  Operatort, 
Richard  Hansen,  secretary  of  AGAFBO,  testi- 
fied tliat  MSTS  had  reached  a  pUot.  experi- 
mental agreement  with  American-flag  ve  , 
operators  for  lakes  service  In  1959,  the  y;  - 
the  seaway  was  opened. 

azmWEQ   IN    1980 

It  was  renewed  In  1960  without  change, 
and  has  stayed  that  way.  Mr.  Hansen  said. 

Repeating  his  testimony  yesterday,  the 
AGAFBO  ofllclal  said  the  decUlon  to  extend 
rates  and  conditions  was  made  before  the 
start  of  the  1960  seaway  season,  and  thst 
since  then  MSTS  has  made  "no  formal  re- 
quests for  adjustments." 

In  a  statement  issued  fr«n  Toledo.  I^ 
C.  Purdey,  executive  director  of  the  Toledo- 
Lucas  County  Port  Authority,  pointed  out 
that  on  Monday  another  official  of  the  UJM 
Erie  had  submitted  evidence  showing  tw 
steamship  rates  on  military  cargo  fro™  "7 
Great  Lake*  are  substantially  higher  than 
the  commercial  ratas.  ^^ 

"I  am  astounded  to  lecuTi  from  the  »■«• 
mony  of  the  secretary  of  AGAFBO  that  slw* 
l»flO,  MSTS  has  not  requested  the  negotis- 
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tlon  or  adjustment  of  contract  steamship 
rates  for  military  cargo  out  of  the  Great 
Lakes,"  said  Mr.  Purdey. 

•Toledo  and  other  Great  Lakes  ports  and 
their  Senators  and  Representatives  have  been 
Informed  repeatedly  since  1961  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  was  making  every  effort 
to  obtain  lower  rates  on  military  cargo  from 
the  lakes. 

"We.  are  shocked  to  now  discover  that  In 
the  past  6  years  apparently  no  moves  have 
been  made  In  that  direction  by  either  MSTS 
or  AGAFBO." 

Defending  the  unchanged  AGAFBO  rates 
from  the  L.akes,  Mr.  Hansen  said  at  the  hear- 
ing yesterday  that  although  marine  termi- 
nal facilities  and  canal  operations  In  the 
Seaway  and  Weiland  Canal  have  been  Un- 
proved since  1969,  the  geography  hasn't 
changed. 

A  trip  Into  the  Great  Lakes  sUll  Involves 
a  longer  voyage  for  the  ship;  special  expenses, 
such  as  tolls,  pilotage  and  additional  In- 
surance, and.  finally,  the  problem  of  the 
27-foot  draft  limit. 

Many  ships  of  AGAFBO  member  lines — the 
organization  represents  U.S.  steamship  com- 
panies that  transport  military  freight — can 
sail  full  and  down  from  east  coast  and  gulf 
ports,  but  cannot  get  out  of  the  Lakes  with 
a  full  load,  he  said. 

In  1962,  MSTS  and  the  berth  operators  dis- 
cussed a  possible  agreement  setting  a  con- 
tract on  military  cargo  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  Mediterranean,  Mr.  Hansen  testified. 

Largely  because  of  the  agency's  desire  for 
a  discount  rate  and  because  of  the  losses 
American  Export  Lines  was  then  experiencing 
In  the  Lakes-Mediterranean  service,  no  actual 
negotiation  of  rates  got  under  way,  he  said. 
and  since  then  MSTS  has  never  made  a 
serious  request  concerning  this  route. 

The  entry  of  Toledo  into  the  Investigation 
of  AGAFBO  rates,  now  nearly  ended,  appar- 
ently comes  too  late  to  become  a  serious 
factor  m  this  particular  case. 

R.  Stanley  Harsh,  the  Government's  hear- 
ing counsel,  yesterday  raised  the  question  of 
whether  the  AGAFBO  lines  Intended  to  make 
any  reply  to  the  Toledo  charges.  Justifying 
their  rates  on  military  cargo  from  the  lakes. 

Aimer  C.  Maddy,  AGAFBO  counsel,  replied 
that  he  preferred  to  stand  on  the  record,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  FMC  always  has  the 
power  to  disapprove  rates  If  it  feels  they  are 
unduly  high. 

The  Toledo  testimony  on  Monday  under- 
scored the  sharp  decline  In  shipments  of  mili- 
tary cargo  from  the  Great  Lakes  from  a  total 
of  151,000  measurement  tons  in  1962  to  36,000 
tons  last  year,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Midwest  produces  fantastic  quantltleo  of 
military  equipment. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Apr.  26, 

1966] 
It  Happen  id  at  the  FMC:  Nonexistent  Lakes 
Service  Rates  Hit 
(By  Alan  F.  Schoedel) 

The  chlcken-or-the-egg  dilemma  of  Great 
Lakes  ports  seeking  more  military  cargo  but 
now  able  to  offer  only  limited  American-flag 
service  came  to  the  fore  again  yesterday  as 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  resimied 
Its  Investigation  of  rates  charged  by  member 
lines  of  the  Atlantic-Gulf  American-Flag 
Berth  Operators  (AGAFBO). 

An  official  of  the  Toledo-Lucan  County 
Port  Authority  charged  that  the  present  con- 
ference rate  structure  discriminates  against 
the  lake  ports. 

On  mUltary  cargo  leaving  North  Atlantic 
ports,  AGAFBO  members  charge  the  govem- 
nient  less  than  the  commercial  rate,  but 
from  lake  ports  this  relationship  U  reversed. 
Mid  David  W.  Oberlln.  manager  of  trade 
development  for  the  Toledo  port  agency. 

However,  he  acknowledged  under  cross- 
«aminatlon  that  there  Is  at  present  no  UJ3.- 


flag  line  In  the  Great  Lakes  conference  to 
northern  Europe,  the  trade  on  which  the  tes- 
timony centered,  and  that  the  only  Ameri- 
can-flag liner  service  which  Toledo  and  other 
ports  now  can  offer  has  been  a  monthly  sail- 
ing by  American  Export  Isbrandtsen  Lines. 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  reports  submitted  by 
Mr.  Oberlln  showed  that  military  cargo  mov- 
ing via  the  Seaway  reached  a  peak  of  151.000 
measurement  tons  In  1962.  and  declined 
steadily  after  that  to  36,000  measurement 
tons  last  year. 

Mr.  Oberlln  declared  that  In  1964,  a  year 
In  which  only  84,800  tons  of  military  cargo 
moved  down  the  Seaway,  the  east  coast  ports 
handled  more  than  3,2  million  tons  of  cargo 
from  the  Midwest  which  could  have  been 
shipped  via  lake  ports. 

Attorneys  for  AGAFBO  members  challenged 
Mr.  Oberlln 's  testimony  on  the  grounds  that 
the  statistics  he  presented  did  not  differen- 
tiate between  liner  cargo— the  freight  with 
which  the  hearing  Is  concerned— and  that 
transported  from  the  lakes  In  full  shiploads 
and  In  "controUed  ships,"  such  as  those  of 
the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service. 

W.  B.  Ewers,  counsel  for  Moore-McCormack 
Lines,  cited  testimony  given  In  another  case 
by  a  high  officer  of  the  MUltary  Traffic  and 
Marine  Terminal  Service,  to  the  effect  that 
liner  mUltary  shipments  from  the  lakes 
actuaUy  Increased  slightly  from  1963  to  1964 
rising  from  33,410  to  33,841  measurement 
tons. 

The  same  source,  Mr.  Ewets  declared. 
Indicated  that  only  about  2,000  long  tons 
of  military  cargo  was  diverted  from  lake 
ports  In  1964.  But  Mr.  Obertln,  with  indi- 
cated support  from  hearing  examiner  C  W 
Robinson.  Immediately  challenged  the  pre- 
cise definition  of  the  word  "diverted"  as  It 
was  used  In  the  other  case. 

Did  It  take  Into  account,  asked  Mr 
Oberlln.  all  the  volume  of  military  cargo 
that  might  have  moved  via  lake  ports  if 
they  had  a  long-time  pattern  of  comoeUtlve 
rates? 

THIETT-DOLLAB    SAVINOS   CITED 

John  McWUllam,  counsel  for  the  Toledo 
port,  submitted  a  statement  by  R.  j  Hart 
traffic  manager  of  Kaiser.  Jeep  InternaUonal 
Corp.  of  Toledo,  to  the  effect  that  the  com- 
pany saved  an  average  of  $30  per  vehicle 
when  It  shipped  via  Toledo  and  the  seaway 
as  compared  with  Atlantic  Coast  ports. 

The  company  has  Just  received  a  Govern- 
ment contract  amounting  to  more  than  $90 
million,  to  produce  17.676  trucks,  all  of  them 
to  be  manufacttired  at  Its  Toledo  plant. 

Mr.  Oberlln  repeatedly  declared  the  belief 
of  his  organization  that,  "since  commercial 
shippers  can  and  do  enjoy  coet  savings"  by 
using  the  seaway,  the  Government  should  be 
able  to  do  the  same. 

Conference  commercial  rates  for  Jeepe  are 
$26.50  per  measurement  ton  from  the  Great 
Lakes  and  $31.05  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports, 
Mr.  Oberlln  said.  AGAFBO  rates  on  the  same 
vehicles  shipped  as  military  cargo  to  the 
Hamburg-Bordeaux  range  are  $26.50  from 
the  AtlanUc  Coast,  $31.40  from  the  Great 
Lakes,  he  said. 

When  stevedoring  rates  are  Included,  the 
rates  on  such  mUltary  cargo  are  $29.92  from 
the  east  coast,  $36.12  from  the  Great  Lakes, 
he  declared. 

The  rate  structure,  said  Mr.  Oberlln,  Is 
discriminatory  against  the  Midwest  ports. 
Their  terminal  cargo-handling  rate*  could 
be  lower  If  a  greater  volume  of  mllltau^ 
freight  came  their  way,  he  contended.  At 
present,  he  acknowledged,  the  disparity  In 
temUnal  costs  Is  about  $7  per  vehicle  In 
favor  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  Ewers  pointed  out  that  military  testi- 
mony had  given  several  reasons  why  cargo 
was  shipped  via  the  ea«t  coast,  such  a»  that 
lakes  services  coxild  not  make  the  overseas 
delivery  date  required,  that  there  was  insiifll- 


clent  cargo  to  induce  the  vessel  operator  to 
call  at  a  given  lake  port,  or  that  the  mUltary 
had  no  terminal   contract  with  the  port. 

Mr.  Oberlln  admitted  that  the  Atlantic 
coast  has  a  great  deal  more  liner  service  thai» 
the  lakes,  and  that  service  to  Toledo  Is  not 
adequate  to  handle  shipments  of  all  vehicles 
produced  under  the  aforementioned  Kaiser 
Jeep  contract. 

The  lake  ports"  problem.  Mr.  Oberlln  said, 
Is  that  large  quantities  of  military  cargo  are 
generated  In  their  hinterland,  but  they  can't 
try  to  attract  It  because  the  lines  do  not  offer 
the  necessary  competitive  rates.  Without  the 
service,  he  Indicated,  the  lake  ports  cant  get 
the  cargo. 

"All  of  this  cargo  originates  right  In  our 
ovsu  backyard,  but  for  some  strange  reason  It 
Is  more  economical  for  the  Government  to 
ship  It  through  the  east  coast,  and  it's  more 
economical  for  the  commercial  shipper  to 
ship  It  through  the  Great  Lakes,"  he  said. 

Military  cargo  tonnages  shipped  via 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


Year 

Measnrement 
tons 

Approximate 
gross  tons 

1B59 

91.000 

76,000 

fiS.OOO 

181.000 

131.000 

■84,800 

86,000 

22,000 
19,000 
18,000 
82,000 
49.000 
41.000 
I3.000 

1860 

1981 

1»62 

1«B 

1964 

1965 

■  1  For  comparative  purposes,  a  total  of  3.291,851  meas- 
urement tons  of  military  cargo  moved  via  the  east  coast 
ports  during  the  1964  seswa;  seesoa. 


TARIFF  NEGOTIA'nONS  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  SELLING  PRICE  VAL- 
UATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  New  Jersey  has  more  plants 
for  the  production  of  synthetic  organic 
dyes,  pigments,  and  intermediates  than 
any  other  State.  Of  the  Nation's  138 
establishments  of  the  dye  and  Interme- 
diates industry  in  1963,  New  Jersey  had 
42 — more  than  twice  the  number  of  any 
other  State.  This  indtistry  pro\'ided  jobs 
for  some  26,000  workers  in  1963 — nearly 
10,000  of  these  Jobs  were  located  In  New 
Jersey. 

The  producers  of  dyes,  pigments,  and 
Intermediates  have  a  $74  million  anntial 
payroll  in  New  Jersey.  Moreover,  in 
1963  they  spent  $37  million  for  plant  con- 
struction and  equipment,  and  $168  mil- 
lion for  materials.  These  payments  are 
of  obvious  Importance  to  New  Jersey's 
economic  life.  When  the  stability  and 
growth  potential  of  an  important  Indus- 
try like  this  and  the  welfare  of  its  work- 
ers are  threatened  by  proposed  Gtovem- 
ment  policies,  it  is  my  duty  as  the  senior 
Senator  in  the  State  to  give  these  matters 
very  careful  attention. 

The  dye  and  intermediates  Industry 
exists  in  the  United  States  because  a  dis- 
tinguished and  thoughtful  statesman 
from  New  Jersey  acted  contrary  to  his 
normal  liberal  trade  convictions  in  pro- 
viding a  unique  type  of  tariff  protection 
for  the  industry.  President  Woodrow 
Wilson,  finding  himself  handicapped  in 
World  War  I  by  the  lack  of  a  dye  and 
Intermediates  industry,  took  the  leader- 
ship In  securing  enactment  of  legislation 
to  provide  a  system  of  customs  duties  for 
the  products  of  this  industry  which  could 
not  be  manipulated  In  any  degree  by 
the  members  of  the  European  dye  cartel. 
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This  procedure  Is  known  as  the  Ameri- 
can scUlnR  price  because  the  value  for 
duty  purposes  of  Imported  dyes  and  In- 
termediates Is  determined  by  reference  to 
the  US.  selling  price  of  the  competitive 
product  m>ade  In  this  country.  Since  the 
export,  or  foreign  value  of  the  foreign- 
produced  dye  is  not  used  In  U.S.  customs 
determination,  unlike  m*ost  other  prod- 
ucts subject  to  ad  valorem  duties,  the 
powerful  European  producers  cannot 
manipulate  dutiable  value  to  serve  their 
own  ends  Until  the  American  selling 
price  value  system,  was  established.  U.S. 
producers  had  repeatedly  been  driven 
out  of  business  by  members  of  the  Euro- 
pean cartel. 

Now  ii  appears  that  pressures  exerted 
;n  behalf  of  the  European  dye  Industry 
have  marked  the  American  selling  price 
for  elimination  In  the  Kennedy  round. 
On  March  12  the  Honorable  W.  Michael 
Blumicnihal,  the  U.S.  Deputy  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations, 
declared  m  a  public  address  In  Rome, 
Italy: 

The  United  States  Is  Vrllllng  to  negotiate 
on  ASP  In  the  Kennedy  round. 

Again,  on  March  16,  1966,  speaking  in 
Bad  Godesberg,  Federal  Republic  of 
C><'rmany,  Mr,  Blumenthal  publicly 
stated: 

The  tJnlted  States  Is  prepared  to  negoti- 
ate on  ASP  In  the  Kennedy  round. 

He  also  said  on  that  occasion  that 
concessions  on  ASP  could  be  Included 
in  the  final  aRrecment  In  the  Kennedy 
round  if  the  United  States  received  a 
fully  reciprocal  quid  pro  quo.  Mr. 
Blumenthal  could  not  have  been  more 
definite  m  slpnailng  a  US.  Intention  to 
bargain  away  the  .'\merican  selling  price 
custcm.s  valuat:o!i  procedure  In  the  pres- 
ent trnde  aqreement  negotiations. 

The  Kennedy  round,  of  course,  is  the 
f.ame  elven  the  hoped-for  multilateral 
trade  agreement  negotiations  commenced 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Ta.-l.^s  and  Trade  m  May  1963.  The 
tar:.^  bargaining  session  was  convoked 
upon  the  initiative  of  the  United  States 
after  the  President  was  armed  for  the 
purpose  TAith  the  considerable  negoti- 
ating authority  provided  In  the  Trtide 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  I  supported  that 
legislation,  and  I  supports  our  Gov- 
ernment's strenuous  efforts  to  carry  out 
broad-gasxed  multilateral  negotiations 
under  :ts  authority  in  the  Kennedy 
round. 

The  pcmt  of  my  remarks  today,  how- 
ever, Is  that  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  did  not  authorize  the  President 
to  neuotiate  for  such  a  basic  change  In 
our  cust-oms  valuation  rules  as  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  .American  seillntj  price. 

Tlie  key  delegating  language  in  the 
act  Is  found  in  section  201a' — and  the 
words  used  are  those  previously  used  in 
all  of  the  trade  agreements  legislation 
commencing  with  Cordell  Hull's  pioneer- 
ing act  of  1934  These  words  empower 
the  President,  after  concluding  an  agree- 
ment, to  proclaim  such  modification  or 
continuance  of  any  existing  duty  or  other 
import  restriction  as  may  be  necessary 
to  c&rxy  out  the  agreement.  These 
words  have  never  been  construed  to  in- 


clude a  change  In  customs  valuation  pro- 
cedures. The  report  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  on  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  definitely 
states  that  this  langtiage  "does  not  In- 
clude the  elimination  of  Import  restric- 
tions which  are  not  duties"— House  Re- 
port No.  1818.  87th  Congress,  page  34. 

The  State  Department  admitted  in  a 
document  filed  with  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  this  body  in  1951  that  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
Itself  a  trade  agreement  negotiated  un- 
der delegated  authority  in  trade  agree- 
ments legislation,  could  not  contradict 
U.S.  law  providing  for  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can selling  price.  Thus,  the  Department 
acknowledged  that  article  VH  of  GATT 
prohibiting  the  use  of  the  value  of  do- 
mestic arUcles  for  customs  valuation 
could  not  become  operative  so  far  as  the 
United  States  was  concerned  without 
specific  legislation  to  abolish  the  use  of 
ASP.  Compare  hearings,  Committee  on 
Finance,  U.S.  Senate,  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951,  part  2,  pages  1197, 
1198.  ^  .  ^ 

After  the  United  States  entered  into 
OATT,  the  Executive  Department  tried 
on  two  occasions  to  secure  the  enactment 
of  legislation  which  would  abolish  the 
ASP  In  both  cases  Congress  declined 
to  act— H.R.  8304.  81st  Congress,  2d 
session,  and  H.R.  1535,  82d  Congress,  1st 
session.  Then,  in  the  Customs  SlmpU- 
flcation  Act  of  1956,  Public  Law  927,  Con- 
gress specifically  reenacted  the  Ameri- 
can selling  price  valuation  basis. 

What  are  we  to  think,  then,  of  Mr. 
Blumenthal's  recent  public  statements 
announcing  that  the  United  States  will 
negotiate  the  elimination  of  the  Amer- 
ican selling  price  valuation  procedure? 
Subsequent  to  Mr.  Blumenthal's  re- 
marks, I  am  advised  that  spokesmen  for 
the  Executive  Department,  including  rep- 
resentatives of  Governor  Herter,  the 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Ne- 
gotiations, have  stated  that  the  Special 
Representative  does  not  now  Intend  to 
attempt  the  elimination  of  the  American 
selling  price  rule  for  dyes,  pigments,  in- 
termediates, other  benzenoid  chemicals, 
and  rubber-soled  footwear  through  the 
use  of  the  President's  power  to  proclaim 
modifications  In  duties  in  Implementa- 
tion of  a  trade  agreement.  Rather,  these 
spokesmen  are  reported  to  have  said 
that  the  Executive  Department  will 
"come  to  the  Congress"  and  ask  for  legis- 
lation to  ratify  an  agreement  which 
promises  the  elimination  of  the  ASP  sub- 
ject to  congressional  ratification. 

These  reports,  if  correct,  annoimce  a 
procedure  which  would  put  Congress  into 
the  position  of  being  confronted  with  a 
fait  accompli.  If  we  failed  to  enact  such 
after-the-fact  authority,  the  President 
might  be  embarrassed  and  consequences 
which  we  are  incapable  of  measuring 
could  be  inflicted  upon  our  tradp  rela- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  if  we  ratify 
such  an  agreement  by  enacting  suitable 
legislation  sifter  the  fact,  we  will  be  pro- 
ceeding in  a  manner  possibly  most  harm- 
ful to  the  domestic  Interests  which  we 
have  the  duty  to  uphold  as  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  our  States.  Furthermore, 
it  will  be  almost  Impossible  for  us  to 


evaluate  the  consequences  to  our  trade 
relations  of  our  refusal  to  act. 

Congress  should  not  again  be  so  cir- 
cimiscribed  in  Its  consideration  of  such 
an  importaiit  matter.  Out  of  respect  for 
the  legitimate  Interests  of  the  10,000 
citizens  of  New  Jersey  who  are  employed 
in  the  dye  and  Intermediate  plants  in  my 
State,  as  well  as  the  25,000  workers  em- 
ployed in  these  establishments  through- 
out the  Nation,  I  join  In  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  Senator  Ribicoff  and  12 
other  Members  of  this  body  in  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  83  which  was  in- 
troduced on  March  21,  1966. 

That  resolution  advises  the  Executive 
Department  of  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  no  agreement  should  be  entered  Into 
in  the  Kennedy  Round  which  would  re- 
quire congressional  ratification  after  the 
fact.  The  President  and  his  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations 
should  limit  themselves  to  the  precise 
scope  of  the  considerable  authority  dele- 
gated to  the  President  in  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  and  not  venture  be- 
yond into  areas  which  would  require  sup- 
plementary legislation  by  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  will  have  enough  to  do  in 
the  next  year  or  two  In  evaluating  the 
maimer  in  which  the  authority  delegated 
in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  has 
been  used,  in  considering  an  extension 
of  that  act,  without  being  required  to 
deal  also  with  requests  to  legitimize  the 
negotiations  entered  into  ostensibly 
under  the  authority  of  that  act. 

This  problem  is  of  lirgent  interest  be- 
cause of  the  continuing  rapid  rate  of  in- 
crease in  Imports  of  dyes,  pigments,  and 
Intermediates  subject  to  valuation  on  the 
American  selling  price  basis.  From  1962 
to  1964  imports  of  these  products  in- 
creased by  32  percent.  In  1965,  Imports 
increased  even  more  rapidly,  rising  41 
percent  to  a  level  of  13  million  pounds. 

In  1964,  imports  had  penetrated  the 
domestic  market  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  4  percent  by  quantity  and  more 
than  7  percent  by  value.  The  very  large 
increase  which  followed  in  1965  demon- 
strates that  the  foreign  producers  are 
able,  notwithstanding  the  ASP  system  of 
customs  valuation  for  such  products,  to 
enter  the  American  market  for  dyes  and 
pigments  to  a  significant  degree  and  at 
an  accelerating  rate.  Certainly  the  ASP 
in  the  light  of  these  data  cannot  fairly 
be  regarded  as  a  formidable  trade  bar- 
rier. 

I  urge  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  promptly  to  act,  and  act 
favorably,  on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 83.  I  shall  give  my  support  to  the 
legislation  when  it  reaches  the  floor. 


MOTION       PICTURE       "AND       NOW 
MIGUEL"         DEPICTS         LITTLE- 
KNOWN    WAY    OF    LIFE    OF   NEW 
MKJaCO    PASTORES 
Mr.  MONTOYA.     Mr.  President,  last 
night,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  previewing 
an   outstanding   motion   picture   which 
tells  the  story  of  a  sheep-raising  Spanish- 
American  family  in  the  mountains  of 
northern  New  Mexico. 

"And  Now  Miguel"  is  based  on  the  book 
of  the  same  name  by  Arthur  Krumgold 
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which  won  the  Newbery  Medal  as  the 
best  literatiu-e  for  children  in  1954. 

It  is  a  simple  story  of  a  young  boy's 
desire  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father  and  grandfather  before  him. 

The  film  points  out  that  Miguel  is  the 
descendant  of  "pastores"  who  have  been 
raising  sheep  in  the  rugged  highlands  of 
our  State  since  the  days  of  the  con- 
quistadores,  and  is  thus  able  to  tell  some 
of  the  history  of  this  little-known  aspect 
of  American  life. 

The  entire  picture  was  filmed  in  New 
Mexico.  Many  of  the  people  in  the  pic- 
ture, and  the  sheep  as  well,  are  native 
New  Mexicans.  There  are  scenes  at  San 
ndefonso  Pueblo  and  Ablquiu  Pueblo, 
which  have  been  Indian  villages  since 
long  before  the  first  Spanish  sheep- 
herder  arrived. 

The  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  Sangre 
de  Cristo  Moimtains  and  the  high,  dry 
plateau  coimtry  north  and  west  of  Taos 
are  beautifully  depicted. 

Throughout  the  movie,  there  are 
glimpses  of  sheepshearing,  lambing,  wool 
bargaining  and  buying,  and  the  imendlng 
guerrilla  warfare  betwen  the  herdsmen 
and  the  wild  animals  which  prey  on  their 
flocks. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  act  as  cohost 
for  the  preview  of  "And  Now  Miguel" 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico, Senator  Anderson,  at  the  Motion 
Picture  Association  studio  here. 

Our  most  distinguished  guests  were 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
and  his  wife  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss].  I  think  I  can  say  for  all 
of  them  that  it  was  an  evening  that  we 
all  enjoyed  thoroughly. 

"And  Now  Miguel"  will  have  Its  world 
premier  in  Albuquerque  on  Jime  1.  I 
wish  it  the  success  that  it  so  richly  de- 
serves. 

THE    SOUTHERN     CATTLE     INDUS- 
TRY AND  ECONOMIC  PROGRESS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral times  during  1965,  I  addressed  the 
Senate  on  the  potential  for  business  and 
economic  advancement  in  the  South 
bELsed  upon  the  development  of  our  cattle 
and  livestock  Industries. 

The  nine  States  of  the  Southeast  last 
year  experienced  a  beef  deficit  of  about 
$400  million,  and  a  pork  deficit  of  about 
$300  million;  that  is,  production  in  this 
region  was  that  much  lower  than  con- 
sumption. Earlier  today,  I  related  to 
the  Senate  some  estimates  by  agricul- 
tural authorities  of  similar  meat  deficits 
In  Western  Europe. 

Over  the  period  of  the  next  10  years. 
such  levels  of  demand  would  support 
domestic  sales  of  approximately  $7  bil- 
lion and  export  sales  of  roughly  a  sim- 
ilar amount.  The  growth  of  population 
and  prosperity,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  can  be  counted  upon  to  increase 
the  long-term  demand  for  high  quality 
American  livestock  and  meat  products. 
Meanwhile,  recent  outbreaks  of  hoof- 
and-mouth  disease  In  Europe  will  make 
foreign  demand  especially  intense  in  the 
lext  few  years. 

The  South  Is  favored  by  nature  for 
cattle  raising  and  exports.    It  possesses 


a   warm   climate,   abundant   land   and 
water,  and  several  outlets  to  the  sea. 

It  is  interesting  that  Alabama  pres- 
ently ranks  20th  in  this  country  in  the 
nmnber  of  beef  cattle,  with  about  1,450,- 
000  head.  Just  ahead  are  other  South- 
eastern States:  Tennessee,  Louisiana, 
Florida,  Mississippi,  and  Kentucky. 
Livestock  production  in  this  region  is 
thus  in  a  position  to  grow  in  response 
to  the  needs  which  I  have  described. 

During  the  past  year  the  South  has 
witnessed  significant  decreases  in  over- 
land rail  rates  for  feed  gains,  and  air 
cargo  and  ocean  freight  rates  for  beef 
and  cattle.  The  stage  may  thus  be  set 
for  what  could  be  a  golden  era  in  our 
economy,  extending  beyond  our  farms,  to 
the  processing,  transportation,  storage, 
financing  and  insurance  businesses  which 
are  needed  to  service  such  production  and 
trade. 

Such  developments  will  benefit  con- 
simiers  as  well  as  producers  by  bringing 
a  greater  supply  and  variety  of  meat 
products  into  the  area.  The  increased 
business  will  be  felt  by  small  farmers  as 
well  as  large  farmers,  and  smaller  as  well 
as  larger  meatpackers. 

We  know  that  growth  has  been  tak- 
ing place  in  some  segments  of  the  south- 
em  farm  economy,  but  It  has  been  im- 
even.  For  instance,  in  the  Alabama 
poultry  industry,  cash  receipts  for  broil- 
ers and  eggs  increased  from  $112  million 
in  1958  to  $182  million  in  1964,  an  in- 
crease of  over  60  percent.  During  the 
same  years,  receipts  from  the  cattle  in- 
dustiy  actually  declined  from  $94  million 
to  $76  million,  partially  because  of  lower 
cattle  prices.  However,  even  with  higher 
prices  in  1965,  Alabama's  marketing  of 
cattle  and  calves  was  estimated  to  total 
about  $85  million,  which  is  still  below  the 
1958  figure. 

Further,  although  Alabama  rates  sec- 
ond in  the  South  in  new  feed  lot  instal- 
lations, with  over  32  such  facilities  In  the 
past  3  years,  the  number  of  cattle  on 
feed  in  Alabama  Is  lower  In  1966  than 
it  was  in  1960. 

These  figures  are  set  forth  in  a  fine  re- 
port furnished  by  the  Economic  Research 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  report  be  Included  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr,  President,  there 
have  been  new  initiatives  in  the  export 
field,  as  described  in  a  recent  article  in 
the  Foreign  Agriculture  magazine  with 
respect  to  livestock  export  programs  of 
the  State  of  Florida.  I  would  like  to  re- 
quest that  this  article,  too.  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  cat- 
tle shipments  from  the  port  of  Mobile  in 
my  own  State  last  year  included  the  larg- 
est shipment  of  live  animals  ever  to  leave 
the  United  States. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  States  of  the 
South,  such  as  Alabama,  will  be  in  the 


forefront  of  developments  In  the  beef 
industry.  As  I  announced  previously,  my 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  will 
soon  reconvene  its  hearings  to  examine 
some  of  the  problems  involved  in  devel- 
oping livestock  markets,  particularly 
overseas.  I  hope  that  southern  thought 
and  action  from  many  sources  will  be 
brought  to  bear  In  order  to  make  the 
most  of  these  opportunities  for  economic 
progress. 

EXHIBTr  1 

Jakuabt  25,  1966. 
Iktobmation  ABorr  thi  Cattle  Industbt  in 
Alabama  Supplied  by  tks  Depaktment  or 

AcRICtJLTU&E 

Meat  animals,  cattle  particularly,  account 
for  an  Important  part  of  cash  receipta  from 
farming  in  Alabama.  In  1964,  cash  receipts 
from  meat  animals  totaled  $109  million,  18 
percent  of  total  cash  receipts  from  farm  mar- 
ketings In  Alabama.  Receipts  from  cattle 
and  calves  amounted  to  $75.9  mliUon,  12.6 
percent  of  total  cash  receipts. 

Cash  receipts  from  some  other  agricultural 
commodities,  however,  are  larger  in  Alabama 
than  receipts  from  cattle  and  calves  or  meat 
animals  In  total.  In  1964.  poultry  and  eggs 
accounted  for  31.3  percent  of  total  cash  re- 
ceipts and  cotton  for  25  percent. 

There  has  been  a  moderate  growth  In  the 
cattle  Industry  in  Alabama,  The  January  1 
Inventory  of  cattle  and  calves  in  the  State 
was  1,691.000  head  In  1958  and  In  1964  was 
1.775,000  head.  The  Inventory  Increased  to 
1,810,000  head  on  January  1,  1965.  up  7  per- 
cent from  1958.  The  live  weight  of  cattle 
and  calf  production  In  the  State  also  has 
gone  up,  from  471  million  pounds  In  1968  to 
487  million  pounds  m  1964.  Alabama  ranked 
21st  among  the  50  States  In  live  weight  of 
farm  production  of  cattle  and  calves  m  1964. 
Production  in  Alabama  In  relation  to  produc- 
tion In  other  States  Is  shown  in  table  No.  11 
of  the  May  Issue  of  the  Livestock  and  Meat 
Situation,  a  copy  of  which  Is  enclosed. 

Although  production  was  larger  In  Ala- 
bama In  1964,  the  $75.9  million  cash  receipts 
from  farm  marketings  of  cattle  and  calves 
were  smaller  than  the  $94.2  million  received 
In  1958  because  of  widely  different  prices  In 
the  2  years.  Cattle  prices  averaged  higher 
In  1968  and  lower  in  1964  than  In  most  other 
recent  years.  Because  of  generally  higher 
cattle  prices  In  1965  than  in  1964,  It  is  prob- 
able that  cash  receipts  In  Alabama  from 
marketings  of  cattle  and  calves  In  1966  more 
nearly  approached  the  1963  level  of  $85  mil- 
lion and  accounted  for  a  slightly  larger  per- 
centage of  total  cash  receipts  than  in  1964. 
The  percentage  of  total  cash  receipta  from 
farming  in  Alabama  accovmted  for  by  cattle 
and  calves  declined  from  19,6  percent  In  1968 
to  12.5  percent  In  1964.  The  changes  In  cat- 
tle prices  mentioned  above  contributed  to 
this  decline.  However,  production  of  broilers 
and  eggs  In  the  State  Increased  substantially 
during  this  period  and  added  considerably  to 
total  cash  receipts.  Cash  receipts  from  broil- 
ers and  eggs  Increased  from  $112.8  million  in 
1958,  23.5  percent  of  total  receipts,  to  $182.2 
million  in  1964.  30  percent  of  total  receipta 
In  the  State.  Since  expansion  of  the  cattle 
Industry  was  more  moderate,  cattle,  and 
calves  accounted  for  a  smaller  part  of  much 
larger  total  cash  recelpU  In  1964  than  In 
1958. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  cattle  on 
feed  reports  have  Included  an  increasing 
numt>er  of  States  over  the  years.  Alabama 
was  first  Included  In  the  January  1  report  for 
1960,  and  was  Included  In  the  quarterly  re- 
ports beginning  with  October  1,  1961.  A 
table  showing  the  number  of  cattle  and 
calves  on  feed  In  Alabama  followa 

M.  li.  Upchttsch. 
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Cattle  and  calves  on  feed  in  Alabama:  Num- 
ber 0/  head  on  Jan.  1,  1960  and  1961  and 
quarterly    from    Oc:.    1.   1961 


Yfar 

Jan.  1 

Apr.  1 

Julyl 

Ocl.l 

1960 

Number 
40,000 
38,000 
40.000 
40,000 
37,000 
HOOO 
37,000 

Number 

Number 

Number 

1961 

23,000 
23.000 
22.000 
19,000 
19,000 

1962 

24.000 
28.000 
23,000 
29.000 

15,000 
16,000 
10.000 
16.000 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

ExRiBrr  a 
[FYom  Foreign   Agriculture  magazine.  Mar. 

28, 1966i 
LiVKSTOCK  Gets  Emphasis  in   Pi.ouda'b  Pio- 
GRAM  To  Widen  Ovkkseas  MASJcrr  tos  Farm 

Products 

The  StHt«  of  Florida  recenily  launched  an 
agriculiur*!  export  drive  a;med  flrst  at  ex- 
pancl;i;g  sinpmeat-s  of  livestock,  especially 
breeding  cattle,  but  Intended  eventually  to 
promote  all  Florida  agricultural  products 
overseas. 

An  importiint  veJilcle  for  this  promotion  la 
the  Flurida  Ir;ternational  Agricultural  Trade 
Coun:il.  a  nonprofit  corporation  that  worlu 
closely  with  the  Florida  Department  of  Agri- 
culture iFDAi.  Org!r.a:;y  an  association  of 
Individuals  and  grcup>s  with  an  Interest  In 
the  llvesto<::k;  lndu.-try.  the  council  recently 
added  a  representative  of  Florida's  poultry 
Industry  to  its  board  of  directors  and  hopes 
to  Include  other  comniodlty  groups. 

Begun  3  years  ago.  the  council  program 
moved  into  hltiher  gear  last  year  with  two 
events  marking  the  growing  Interest  In  ex- 
port markets  by  Florida's  livestock  Industry. 

ENDORSED   LIVESTOCK   SHIPMENT 

First  w.^8  the  shipment  of  330  head  of  beef 
and  d.iiry  breeding  cattle  to  Venezuela  from 
Tampa  last  June.  Though  not  the  largest 
shipment  of  !?attle  from  the  Sunshine  State, 
this  one  was  endorsed  by  Florida's  Depart- 
ment of  Aijricultiire  and  cattle  breeders 
through  3ut  the  State  as  representative  of  the 
service  Florida  cattlemen  can  provide  foreign 
buyers, 

FDA,  m  coMopetatlon  with  the  shipper  and 
FAS.  sent  a  livestock  marketing  specialist  to 
care  for  the  cattl*  en  route  to  Venezuela  and 
after  arrival,  note  how  transportation  could 
be  Improved,  -and  meet  with  ranchers  and 
FAS  personnel. 

According  to  John  D.  Stiles.  D[r(H:t-.:,T  of 
PDAs  Division  of  Marketing,  '■This  shipment 
was  a  real  rallying  point  for  Florida  cattle- 
men and  generated  much  interest  In  the 
State  In  expanding  exports  of  all  products." 

Second  Impetus  for  Florida's  export  drive 
was  the  visit  to  South  .America  last  sumi:ner 
of  State  Corrunlssloner  of  .Agriculture  Doyle 
Conner  and  a  group  of  Florida  cattlemen. 
The  commissioner  became  convinced  that  the 
L,atln  American  market  for  Florida  cattle 
could  be  widened  substantially.  Not  long 
afer  his  return,  the  State  took  on  a  livestock 
specialist  to  deal  solely  with  the  export  and 
promotion  of  Florida  cattle,  pigs,  and  horses. 

Following  this,  brochures  were  published 
In  Spanish  and  Portuguese  to  inform  Latin 
American  buyers  of  the  types  of  Florida  live- 
stock available  to  them  and  to  Invite  them 
to  visit  Florida  and  see  for  themselves,  tn 
December.  FDA  ran  an  ad  with  a  similar  mes- 
sage m  the  Spanish-language  agrloiltural 
publication.  La  Hacienda. 

EXPANDINO   LrVrSTOCK    PROMOTION 

This  year  will  see  wide  expansion  of  Flor- 
ida s  export  program,  with  the  initiation  of 
a  number  of  new  projects. 

Representatives  from  FDA  and  the  Florida 
Cattlemen  s  Association  attended  the  Verona 
CatUe  Pair  in  Italy  March  13-21,  wher«  10 
head  of  Florida  Brangua.  Braford.  CharolaU. 
and  SantA  Oertrudis  cattle  were  shown  '^n'l 


Italian  brochures  showing  the  types  of  Flor- 
ida livestock  available  were  distributed. 

Florida  breeders  plan  to  attend  every  big 
Latin  American  livestock  show.  Whenever 
possible,  Florida  products  other  than  live- 
stock will  also  be  exhibited.  First  will  be 
the  Central  American  Cattle  Fair — largest 
show  of  this  type  In  the  area — In  April. 
Commissioner  Connor  will  bead  the  delega- 
tion to  the  fairgrounds  in  Ouatemala  City. 
Central  American  cattlemen  will  be  Invited 
to  visit  Florida  for  livestock  fairs,  tours,  and 
meetings  with  breeders. 

About  200  Latin  American  cattlemen  will 
be  Invited  this  year  to  attend  the  beef  and 
dairy  cattle  short  courses  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  each  spring.  Slated  for 
early  May,  the  courses  will  emphasize  mar- 
keting, and  an  FAS  marketing  specialist  will 
address  the  group.  Unique  In  this  year's 
program  will  be  simultaneous  translation 
Into  Spanish  of  all  proceedings.  Florida  Is 
the  only  State  to  Invite  large  groups  from 
other  countries  to  such  seminars. 

LATIK    AMKXICAN    OmcIAl.8    BKBK 

Sometime  this  summer  Florida  plans  to 
hold  a  conlerence  for  Latin  American  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculttire  aimed  at  giving  them 
an  opportunity  to  exchange  marketing  Ideas 
with  Florida  agribusiness  leaders.  FDA  of- 
ficials hope  the  conference  will  further  Flor- 
ida's relations  with  Latin  America  and  bet- 
ter meet  the  needs  of  Its  livestock  buyers. 

Florida's  biggest  livestock  market  is  for 
breeding  cattle,  both  dairy  and  beef.  In 
1964,  the  latest  full  year  for  which  figures 
are  available,  the  State  exported  1,763  head 
of  beef  breeding  cattle — ranking  second  after 
Texas — and  1,065  head  of  dairy  breeding  cat- 
tle. Purebred  Brahmans,  at  1,471  head,  led 
the  beef  category  while  Holsteins,  at  583,  and 
Brown  Swiss,  at  397,  were  tops  among  dairy 
cattle  exports. 

All  but  about  80  of  these  cattle  were 
shipped  to  Latin  America,  with  Venezuela 
top  market  for  both  beef  and  dairy  cattle.  In 
1964,  that  country  Imported  479  head  of  beef 
and  439  head  of  dairy  breeding  cattle  from 
Florida.  Other  big  markets  for  beef  cattle 
were  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  and 
Ouatemala;  big  ones  for  dairy  cattle  were  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  the  Bahama  Islands. 
Realizing  the  growing  Importance  of  the 
export  market  to  Florida  growers  and  breed- 
ers, the  Trade  Council  asks  all  Its  members  to 
subscribe  to  a  "code  of  ethical  practices  In 
the  marketing  of  products."  Those  signing 
affirm  that  they  will  ship  only  quality 
products  which  comply  with  all  health  reg- 
ulations and  conform  to  buyers*  specifica- 
tions. 

FLORIDA'S   BIO  CRICK-XOO  EXPORTS 

The  recent  addition  of  a  poultry  Industry 
representative  to  Its  board  of  directors  was 
the  council's  first  step  toward  diversifying 
the  commodities  It  promotes  In  overseas 
markets. 

Demand  In  the  Caribbean  and  Latin 
America  for  U.S.  baby  chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  has  developed  in  Florida  a  large  export 
business  In  these  products.  Heretofore,  pro- 
motion has  been  carried  on  by  Individual 
firms,  some  of  whlcb  have  their  own  foreign 
representatives,  as  well  as  by  exporters  with 
an  active  trade  between  Florida  ports  and 
southern  markets. 

Movement  of  Florida's  baby  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs  is  primarily  via  Miami  Inter- 
national Airport,  which  also  serves  as  an  out- 
let for  producers  In  many  other  States. 

The  United  States  exported  about  11.6  mil- 
lion baby  chicks  and  4.1  million  dozen  hatch- 
ing eggs  to  the  Caribbean  and  Central  and 
South  America  In  1964.  much  of  which  moved 
through  Florida.  In  addition,  Florida  sea- 
ports, especially  Miami  and  Jacksonville,  are 
naajor  outlets  for  UJ3.  exports  of  ready-to- 
cook  poultry  to  the  Caribbean  and  Puu-to 
Rioo. 


ntxnr  and  vkgetablx  uarktts 


The  export  market  is  also  Important  to  th« 
Florida  fruit  and  vegetable  industry.  Pro- 
motion  of  citrus  products  Is  handled  by  the 
Florida  Citrus  Commission,  which  cooperates 
with  PAS  in  market  development.  Opera- 
tions were  suspended  after  the  freeze  dami 
ages  of  December  1962,  as  supplies  were 
short  and  prices  high.  Now,  with  plentiful 
suppUes  and  lower  prices,  the  citrus  in- 
dustry is  making  a  renewed  effort  to  expand 
tbe  overseas  market  for  processed  cltnas 
and  fresh  grapefruit.  Major  emphasis  is 
being  put  on  concentrated  orange  and 
canned  grapefruit  Juices. 

Canada,  primary  market  for  Florida's 
fresh  produce,  takes  large  quantities  of  fresh 
winter  vegetables  and  significant  amounu 
of  fresh  and  processed  citriis.  The  Canadian 
market  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  special  promotion  is  not  con- 
sidered necessary. 

Europe  has  taken  small  quantities  of  Flor- 
ida's fresh  celery  and  a  few  other  winter 
vegetables.  In  attempts  to  expand  this  mar- 
ket, transportation  has  proved  a  major 
stxmibUng  block,  but  the  State  recently  began 
to  promote  Its  fresh  produce  in  Europe  la 
cooperation  with  Pan  American  Airways  and 
Trans  World  AlrUnes.  The  Caribbean  mar- 
ket Is  small  but  Important  for  seasonal 
vegetables. 

IMPROVED  PORT  FACnjTIES 

Stepped-up  activity  to  sell  more  Florida 
products — agricultural  and  otherwise— 
abroad  has  led  to  a  corresponding  move  to- 
ward Improving  the  State's  port  facilities. 
With  ample  ports,  a  relatively  stable  water 
level  throughout  the  year,  storage  space,  and 
eqtUpment  for  easy  loading  and  unloading, 
Florida  also  hopes  to  attract  northern  ship- 
pers during  the  winter. 

This  year,  millions  of  dollars  will  be  poured 
Into  diversifying  facilities  at  the  State's  14 
major  seaports.  At  Tampa,  Florida's  princi- 
pal port  for  agricultural  exports,  a  project 
is  underway  to  expand  warehouses  and  pro- 
vide pens  and  loading  facilities  for  600  head 
of  cattle.  These  will  be  designed  for  easy 
expansion  as  It  becomes  necessary.  Tampa 
In  1965  reported  a  record  cargo  year,  doing 
a  thriving  export  business  in  cattle  and  a  new 
moneymaker — phosphate. 

Two  other  west  coast  ports,  Pensacola  and 
Panama  City,  have  earmarked  some  $6  mil- 
lion for  diversification.  In  Pfensacola,  plans 
also  Include  massive  storage  facilities  and 
the  flrst  trade  center  on  Florida's  gulf  coast. 

Over  on  the  Atlantic,  the  ports  of  Palm 
Beach,  Port  Everglades,  and  Jacksonville  ex- 
pect to  add  new  terminals  and  wharves, 
with  a  $100  million  expenditure  anticipated 
for  Jacksonville  alone.  Miami,  where  new 
facilities  were  opened  last  year  is  reporting 
substantial  rises  in  cargo  revenue  as  a  result. 
A  project  to  ease  shipment  of  livestock  is  also 
underway   at   Miami   International   Airport. 
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DEVELOPING    MARKETS    FOR    THE 
SOUTHERN  LIVESTOCK  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  also  as  a 
delegate  of  the  Congress  to  the  Kennedy 
round  tariff  negotiations  in  Geneva,  I 
have  followed  closely  the  prospects  for 
the  development  of  meat  production  and 
llvestoclc  exports  from  this  country,  and 
particularly  States  of  the  South.  I  have 
spoken  before  the  Senate  on  several  occa- 
sions on  these  matters,  and  have  referred 
to  predictions  by  prominent  agricultural 
authorities  of  an  agricultural  boom  to 
the  South  In  years  to  come. 

In  this  connection.  I  note  that  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee,  under  the 


chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Spark  MAN]  is  about  to  resume 
hearings  to  explore  long-range  thinking 
on  the  problems  and  possibilities  of  com- 
mercial sales  abroad  by  the  American 
meat  industry.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  I  have  long  been  in  agreement 
on  the  significance  of  these  possibilities 
and  their  potential  benefit  for  businesses 
throughout  the  States  of  the  South. 

Export  markets  are  important  to  the 
meat  producers  and  processors  today  as 
a  high-price  outlet  for  many  meat  prod- 
ucts, such  as  variety  meats,  which  are 
not  as  popular  with  our  housewives  as 
choice  cuts  of  meat.  These  growing 
markets  are  also  available  at  times  when 
marketing  conditions  at  home  are  un- 
favorable. For  instance,  In  1964,  exports 
of  livestock  and  meat  products  rose  some 
$370  million  to  $487  million,  a  jump  of 
almost  one-third.  In  1965,  despite 
two  prolonged  waterfront  strikes  and 
markedly  higher  prices  for  meat  in  this 
country,  the  export  sales  for  livestock 
products  remained  at  this  high  level  of 
$487  million. 

Undoubtedly,  the  work  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  in  securing  ocean 
and  air  freight  reductions  averaging  25 
percent,  and  focusing  attention  on  over- 
seas possibilities,  is  reflected  in  the 
maintenance  of  this  level  of  exports. 

As  Senator  Sparkman  has  pointed  out, 
there  are  many  formidable  barriers  to 
consolidation  of  our  present  markets,  and 
even  greater  problems  to  be  resolved  if 
the  American  beef  industry  Is  to  increase 
Its  role  in  servicing  the  mounting  de- 
mand in  Western  Europe.  Those  of  us 
from  States  with  farm  economies  are 
aware  that  the  cattle-raising  cycle  ex- 
tends over  8  years  and  the  period  of 
gestation  for  a  calf  covers  a  year  and  a 
half. 

It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  hearings, 
which  will  emphasize  careful  thinking 
and  planning  in  livestock  raising  and 
exports  over  the  next  5  or  10  years,  will 
serve  a  very  useful  purpose.  Our  busi- 
nessman are  aware  of  the  meat  produc- 
tion deficits  which  have  been  reported  to 
be  as  high  as  $700  million  during  1965  in 
the  nine  States  of  the  Southeast.  With 
the  best  available  information  on  foreign 
market  potential,  as  well  as  domestic,  our 
livestock  Industry,  its  managers  and  in- 
vestors, will  thus  be  in  a  better  position 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
for  economic  progress. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  his  forward-looking 
approach,  and  his  Committee  on  Small 
Business  for  what  It  has  already  accom- 
plished in  this  field.  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  join  in  doing  what  can  be  done  in  this 
body  to  advance  the  new  era  of  prosperity 
in  southern  agriculture. 


PENN-CENTRAL  MERGER 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  grati- 
fied that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, in  its  decisions  providing  for 
the  merger  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  Central  Railroads,  established  the 
conditional  provision  that  the  newly 
merged  company  absorb  the  remaining 
passenger  service  and  all  freight  opera- 
tions of  the  bankrupt  New  Haven  Rail- 
road. 


In  fact,  an  interim  arrangement  in 
the  paralleled  decision  has  provided  that 
the  New  Haven  Railroad  will  be  required 
to  operate  through  the  end  of  1966,  serv- 
ing the  major  interstate  passenger 
trains  between  Boston  and  New  York, 
plus  considerable  commuter  service  in 
both  the  New  York  and  Boston  areas. 
The  latter  is  particularly  important  to 
my  own  Rhode  Island,  where  as  the  ICC 
figures  showed,  some  8,500  persons  a  week 
use  the  railroad  to  travel  to  Boston  and 
back,  I  am  happy  also  to  note  that 
an  important  element  In  local  commut- 
ing in  Rhode  Island,  a  train  designated 
as  the  508,  Is  among  the  trains  which 
must  be  continued  under  the  ICC's 
Interim  plan.  I  regret,  of  course,  that 
the  Commission  had  to  permit  discon- 
tinuance of  40  of  the  New  Haven's  74 
scheduled  daily  through  passenger  trains 
because  they  can  no  longer  be  required 
by  public  convenience,  but  I  was  pleased 
to  note  at  the  same  time  that  the  Com- 
mission found  that  the  New  Haven's  pas- 
senger service  in  general  is  "an  essential 
component  of  the  commerce  of  New  Eng- 
land," and  that  there  was,  therefore,  no 
basis  for  the  wholesale  discontinuance  of 
the  service  as  sought  by  the  railroad's 
trustees. 

Looking  ahead,  the  ICC  wisely  calls  for 
a  "sound  restructuring"  of  the  New 
Haven's  passenger  service  within  the 
framework  of  the  new  merged  company, 
and  it  calls  for  cooperative  efforts  by 
State  and  local  authorities  and  the  new 
merged  railroad  to  provide  continuing 
passenger  service  with  public  financial 
support  where  needed.  I  hope  that  these 
cooperative  efforts  will  be  brought  to  an 
early  fruition.  Should  they  require  the 
formal  framework  of  an  interstate  public 
authority  we  have  pending  in  Congress  a 
bill  which  I  proposed  last  year  for  this 
very  purpose. 

Finally,  I  was  most  pleased  to  note  that 
the  ICC  decision  of  continuance  of  New 
Haven  service  took  account  of  my  efforts 
over  the  past  4  years  to  modernize  and 
update  our  rail  passenger  service  to  pro- 
vide truly  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion. The  Commission  wisely  noted  that 
the  Federal  Government  now  is  engaged, 
as  a  considerable  result  of  my  concern,  in 
a  $90  million  program  of  research  and 
development  and  demonstrations  of  new 
rail  passenger  equipment,  especially  on 
the  northern  end  of  the  New  Haven  line. 
The  Commission  properly  observed  that 
the  successful  adaptation  of  this  new  ex- 
perimental equipment  "could  have  great 
significance"  in  meeting  the  transr>orta- 
tlon  problems  of  New  England.  I  am  in- 
deed glad  that  the  ICC  took  cognizance 
of  these  parallel  developments  because 
they  do,  in  fact,  hold  promise  of  an  en- 
tirely new  kind  of  railroad  service  that 
may  attract  increased  greater  patronage 
at  considerable  reduced  operating  costs. 
Such  factors  certainly  will  figure  promi- 
nently in  the  restructuring  of  the  New 
Haven's  service  which  must  result  from 
today's  decisions. 


THE  GETTY  CASE  REVIVED 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  headtog  "The  Getty  Case  Revived." 
I  wish  to  make  certain  brief  remarks 
prior  to  requesting  to  have  printed  In  the 


Record  certain  matters  In  connection 
therewith, 

Mr.  President,  last  week  there  occurred 
m  Oregon  the  second  edition  of  the 
serious  controversy  which  erupted  Ini- 
tially about  a  year  ago.  involving  the 
status  of  State  Director  Russell  Getty  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Many  charges  concegjing  an  alleged 
plot  to  have  Mr.  Gett^^ansferxed  to  a 
new  Bureau  of  Land  Management  posi- 
tion out  of  the  State  of  Oregon  were 
headlined  in  the  newspapei;s  of  Portland, 
Oreg.  These  stories  were  followed  up  in 
some  quarters  by  demands  that  Director 
Stoddard  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment be  either  dismissed  or  suspended. 

In  respect  to  this  controversy  I  wish  to 
say  that,  I  do  not  "shoot  from  the  hip." 
I  endeavor  to  get  t^e  facts  before  I  take 
a  position  on  any  issue.  Following  this 
policy,  I  wrote  to  Secretsuy  Udall  on 
April  26,  asking  for  a  full  report  on  the 
most  recent  allegations  in  this  case, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter to  Secretary  Udall  and  copies  of  the 
relevant  newspaper  items  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  together  with  a  wire  ad- 
dressed to  me  under  date  of  April  22,  by 
Vernon  S.  White  and  my  reply  of  that 
date  to  him. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AnuL  28,  1966. 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  Interior, 
Department  of  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Seceitaby:  On  April  21,  1066,  an 
article  apjjeared  In  the  Oregon  Journal  of 
Portland,  Oreg.,  under  the  caption,  "New 
Bow  Breeding  on  Getty."  This  article  indi- 
cated, In  effect,  that  there  have  been  conver- 
sations between  Wame  Nunn,  assistant  to  the 
Governor  of  Oregon,  Dean  Arnold  Bolle,  of 
the  University  of  Montana,  and  Lyle  Baker, 
of  Portland,  Oreg.,  concerning  the  status  of 
Russell  Getty.  State  director  of  Portland, 
Oreg.,  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Tlie  Journal  article  alluded  to  an  alleged 
proposal  by  Bolle  and  Baker  to  have  Getty 
transferred  out  of  the  State  of  Oregon  to 
some  other  bureau  of  land  management  posi- 
tion. A  copy  of  the  Oregon  Journal  article  Is 
enclosed. 

On  the  following  day,  April  23,  1966,  tlie 
Oregonlan,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  contained  a 
similar  item  tinder  the  heading,  "Current 
Attempt  To  Remove  Getty  Involves  Behind- 
Scenes  'Politics.' " 

On  April  23,  the  Oregonlan  published  ar- 
ticles, entitled  "Land  Swap  Report  Dlscxissed 
by  Baker,"  "UdaU  Denies  Change  In  Status 
of  Getty,"  and  a  third  item  enutled,  "Three 
Oregon  Solons  Ask  Office  Rental  Account." 
In  another  portion  of  the  Oregonlan  for 
April  23,  there  followed  a  story  entitled, 
"Hatfield  Calls  for  Dismissal  of  BLM  Head." 
On  April  24,  an  article  entitled,  "Two  BLM 
Officials  Hear  Getty  Removal  Slated,"  ap- 
peared in  the  Oregonlan.  Copies  of  all  of 
these  Items  are  enclosed. 

A  reading  between  the  lines  of  these  news- 
paper stories  creates  the  Inference  that  Dean 
Bolle,  as  a  friend  of  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment Director  Stoddard,  sought  an  arrange- 
ment to  bring  about  State  Director  Getty's 
transfer  from  the  State  of  Oregon  and  that 
this  propoeal  was  in  some  way  related  to  the 
report  on  the  Point  Reyes-Curry  County 
land  transfer  proposal  which  Is  now  being 
prepared  by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  charges 
set  forth  in  these  newspaper  articles,  as  well 
as  the  demands  for  the  liiKmiimai  of  Director 
Stoddard  which  have  emanated  from  Oregon 
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sourr^s,  X  wovilcl  appreciate  receiving  a  lull 
rep'ir:  on  this  entire  nnfer  a:  yijur  e&rUeet 
conveiiier.ce  I  would  Uie  to  have  answers  to 
ail  of  tiie  h.irijes  o.'it.ilned  In  the  enclosed 
press  items  arid  !n  ti;rn.  I  shall  place  your 
report  m  the  (."nore.ssional  Record  bo  that 
It  *i;;  be  available  to  the  public 

In  supplying  the  report,  I  believe  It  la 
lmp<ortant  that  you  Include  a  statement  by 
Dean  Bolle  so  that  we  may  have  the  advan- 
tage of  hlg  version  of  the  stories  that  have 
appeared  in  the  Oregon  press  wlti'.  rf>-~pect 
Ui  him 

A  Bpeciflc  point  which  deserves  particular 
atn-ntio:;  is  t;;.s  In  the  enclosed  Getty 
Pratt  article  of  April  22  appear  there  state- 
ments 

•  Gett7  has  said  Bolle  oflerfd  him  the  job 
na  assistant  director  of  the  ELM  In  Wa«h- 
inRton,  D  C  with  an  Increase  In  pay.  The 
forestry  dean  then  apparently  returned  to 
Mlsjs.  u!a  confident  the  deal  had  been  nukde 
and  called  Nunn  the  following  day  to  Bay 
Gt"ty  was  on  his  way. 

However  Getty  reported  the  whole  con- 
versat!  r.  -o  Stewart  Udall.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Int'-ri  r  i:.d  the  whole  situation  washed 
out," 

However,  an  A.  Robert  Smith  story  of 
April  23,  was  also  in  the  Oregonlan  and 
said  this : 

"InXormed  of  reports  that  Baker  had  ad- 
vanced a  scheme  for  shifting  Getty  to  Wash- 
ington, Udall  said  he  had  never  heard  of 
any  such  scheme  from  either  Getty  or  from 
Charles  Luce,  whom  Udali  designated  last 
year  to  Intercede  as  a  stabilizing  force  In 
the  Stoddard-Getty  dispute." 

In  my  opinion.  It  Is  important  that  the 
conflicting  reports  as  to  what  Mr.  Getty  did 
or  did  not  say  to  you,  as  mentioned  In  the 
two  newspaper  extracts  quoted  above,  would 
be  particularly  helpful  m  setting  the  record 
straight. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  1  have  begun  to 
roceive  a  laree  volume  of  correspondence  on 
thi.s  latest  development  Involving  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  In  the  State  of  Oregon, 
I  would  appreciate  a  foil  and  detailed  report 
so  that  It  can  be  made  available  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  as  well  as  to  the  constituents  who 
have  communicated  with  me  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wayne  MoasE. 

(From   the   Oregon   Journal.   Apr.   21,    19661 
New  Row  Brewing  on  Oettt 
( By  Doug  McKean ) 
Another  explosion   within  the  Bureau  of 

La:.d  .Ma-  asement  again  Involving  the  con- 
troversy over  Russell  Getty,  local  BLM  direc- 
tor appeared  ;n  the  offlng  Thursday  as  Ore- 
.jon's  Dornocratlc  congressional  delegation 
asked  for  an  accounting  of  funds  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana  and  to  a  local  research 
office  of  the  university. 

'J  .S  Representatives  Robert  Duncan,  Ai. 
'Ji_L.\iA.v  and  EcrrH  Green.  In  a  letter 
to  CheLTles  Stoddard,  head  of  the  BLM,  asked 
for  a  complete  accounting  of  funds  or  ex- 
penses allocated  to  Arnole  Bolle.  dean  of  the 
University  of  Montana  School  of  Forestry 
and  to  Lyle  Baker,  who  occupies  an  office  lia 
Portland. 

Friday's  letter  followed  one  sent  April  13 
by  Dhncan  to  Stewart  Udall  The  April 
13  letter  aslced  that  Ud&ll  check  mmon 
that  Getty  would  be  traiisferred  out  of  bis 
present  p<jsitlon  "the  day  after  the  election." 

Wame  Nunn,  assistant  to  Gov.  Mark  Hat- 
field, said  Baker,  who  runs  the  University 
of  Montana  timber  marketing  research  office 
In  the  Terminal  Sales  Building,  called  on 
him,  said  that  an  audit  report  would  be 
■•critical"  of  Getty,  that  this  might  reflect 
on  Gov  Mark  Hatfleid  and  said  It  was  im- 
portant  to  get  Getty  out  of  the  State. 

Baker  said  any  conversations  with  Nunn 
were  in  the  'interests  of  the  timber  indus- 
try and  the  State  of  Oregon." 


Nunn  said  later  that  both  Bolle  and  Baker 
called  on  htm  and  Bolle  said  the  situation 
between  Getty  and  Stoddard  Is  deteriorating 
and  that  It  would  be  to  the  Interest  of  the 
State  that  he  leave.  Nunn  quoted  Bolle  as 
saying  be  believed  he  could  arrange  a  trans- 
fer. 

At  Bolle's  request,  Nunn  said,  he  arranged 
a  meeting  between  Getty  and  Bolle. 

Getty,  through  a  spokesman,  said  be  was 
trying  to  keep  the  situation  from  causing 
more  trouble  and  would  have  no  comment. 

Professor  Bolle  s&ld  he  knows  Stoddard 
and  merely  hoped  as  a  "third  and  disin- 
terested" party  he  might  be  able  to  help  In 
a  troublesome  situation. 

He  denied  that  he  offered  to  get  Getty 
a  transfer  and  said  no  BLM  funds  are  used 
in  operation  of  the  Portland  office,  which  is 
run  by  Baker. 

Bolle  denied  that  he  had  made  any  attempt 
to  get  Getty  out  of  the  State  and  that  he 
merely  asked  Getty  If  there  was  anything 
he  could  do  and  what  he  (Getty)  wanted 
to  do. 

He  said  he  has  an  "Informal"  relation  with 
Baker,  who  had  told  him  he  had  connections 
In  the  big  lumber  companies  of  Oregon  and 
could  Interest  them  In  providing  research 
money  for   the   university's  forestry  school. 

The  office  which  Baker  occupies  also  has 
the  names  Montana  real  estate  developers 
on  the  door  and  the  building  directory  lists 
the  Summit  Turf  Club  as  also  occupying  that 
office. 

The  Montana  Governor's  office  said  the 
real  estate  developers  are  also  interested  In 
establishing  a  horse  race  track  In  Montana. 
A  spokesman  for  the  Governor  said  the 
vmiverslty  has  no  record  of  a  BLM  grant 
for  Bolle  and  Baker  but  that  the  Montana 
BLM  office  does  have  a  "BoUe-Baker"  account. 

(Prom  the  Oregonlan,  Apr.  22,  1966] 

CuRBENT  Attempt  To  Remove  Gettt  Involves 

Behind-Scenes  "PoLmcs" 

(By  Gerry  Pratt) 

The  Washington,  D.C.,  pressure  to  remove 
Russell  Getty  from  his  Job  as  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  Oregon  Is  on 
again.  This  time  It  has  come  In  a  series  of 
poUtlcal  dealings  that  have  officials  In  Ore- 
gon and  Montana  Involved. 

Getty  Is  the  BLM  director  who  Incurred  the 
displeasure  of  BLM's  Chief  Charles  Stoddard 
last  year  when  Getty  opposed  a  Stoddard 
project  to  swap  off  Oregon  BLM  timberlands 
for  a  parcel  of  Point  Reyes,  Calif,,  land  In  a 
deal  later  known  as  the  "Sweet  Swap." 

The  attack  on  Getty  began  to  simmer  again 
about  3  months  ago  when  an  approach  was 
made  to  Governor  Mark  O.  Hatfield's  office  to 
make  a  deal  to  sit  still  about  the  removal 
of  Getty  from  Oregon. 

Wame  Nunn,  administrative  assistant  to 
Hatfleid,  states  that  Lyle  Baker,  a  Portland 
part-time  television  broadcaster,  former  ad- 
vertising salesman,  made  the  approach  on  be- 
half of  Stoddard.  His  deal,  according  to 
Nunn,  was  that  a  General  Accounting  Office 
report  on  the  "Great  Swap"  was  being  made 
for  Senator  Wayne  Morse  and  was  about  to 
come  out  with  findings  that  would  be  detri- 
mental to  Hatfleid  and  to  Getty. 

"Baker  said  that  If  we  would  go  along  with 
a  Getty  transfer,  the  GAG  report  could  be 
kept  quiet,"  Nunn  said.  The  report,  made 
at  the  request  of  Senator  Morse  has  not  been 
made  public. 

The  University  of  Montana  entered  the 
Getty  get-out  picture  when  Dean  Arnold 
Bolle  of  the  university's  school  of  forestry 
showed  up  in  Salem  with  Baker  for  a  second 
meeting.  Baker  had  originally  Introduced 
himself  to  Nunn  and  presented  a  card  iden- 
tifying him  as  a  special  assistant  to  the  dean 
of  the  University  of  Montana's  forestry 
department. 

Bolle  asked  Nunn  to  Introduce  Mm  to 
Getty  and  Nunn  called  Getty  to  say  the  dean 


was  coming  to  see  him.  Bolle,  Introducing 
himself  as  a  longtime  and  close  friend  of 
BLM  Director  Stoddard,  then  went  to  Getty 
and  began  discussing  Getty's  transfer. 

Getty  has  said  Bolle  offered  him  the  Job 
as  assistant  director  of  the  BLM  In  Washing, 
ton,  D.C.,  with  an  Increase  In  pay.  The  for- 
estry dean  then  apparently  returned  to  Mis- 
soula confident  the  deal  had  been  made  and 
called  Nunn  the  following  day  to  say  Getty 
was  on  his  way. 

However,  Getty  reported  the  whole  conver- 
sation to  Stewart  Udall.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  whole  situation  washed  out. 

Of  Interest  to  the  University  of  Montana 
officials  now  Is  how  their  forestry  dean  be- 
came Involved  In  the  Getty  affair  and  how 
Baker  Is  able  to  operate  an  office  In  Portland 
on  the  13th  floor  of  the  Terminal  Sales  Build- 
ing under  the  title  i  "University  of  Montana." 

There  are  several  other  names  on  Baker's 
office  door  under  the  university's;  these  In- 
clude Lincoln  Green  of  Montana,  a  Cali- 
fornia-backed real  estate  promotion  In  Mon- 
tana. 

On  the  lobby  Index  the  office  Is  also  listed 
as  the  headquarters  of  "Summit  Turf  Club." 
a  horseraclng  organization  Baker  has  told 
his  friends  he  Is  working  vrtth  to  build  a  race 
track  in  Montana. 

Dean  Bolle.  who  admitted  Thursday:  "We 
are  paying  Baker  out  of  some  outside  research 
funds."  said  he  was  unaware  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montana  office  in  Portland  and  was  at 
that  time  trying  to  contact  Baker  to  remove 
the  name. 

UNrvERsrrT  records  show  payment 

Bob  Pantzer.  financial  officer  for  the  uni- 
versity, reported  that  the  university  had  paid 
"three  or  four  thousand  dollars,"  to  Baker. 

"These  have  been  paid  out  of  the  imiver- 
slty's  foimdation  funds  at  the  request  of 
Dean  Bolle  who  told  us  he  expects  to  have 
the  money  restored  from  some  other  outside 
source."  Pantzer  stated. 

However,  a  spokesman  for  Gov.  Tim  Bab- 
cock's  office  said  Thursday,  a  search  of  the 
university's  payroll  and  voucher  system  failed 
to  reveal  any  record  of  payments  to  Baker. 

Dean  Bolle  admits  he  went  with  Baker  to 
Hatfield's  office  to  talk  of  the  removal  of 
Getty  from  Oregon.  He  said  Baker  had  made 
the  contact  and  that  "I  was  reluctant  to  fol- 
low up.  But  I  was  a  third  party  and  they 
felt  I  co\ild  put  oU  on  troubled  waters.  You 
get  the  feeling  you  can  play  God  a  Uttle  bit." 
he  said. 

Bolle  said  he  told  Getty  there  might  be 
some  reasonable  way  to  work  out  the  conflict 
between  Getty  and  Stoddard,  the  BLM  di- 
rector. "Getty  was  feeling  bitter  and  caught 
In  the  bind,"  the  dean  recalls. 

"What  he  really  wanted  was  a  raise  in  the 
BLM  at  a  raise  In  salary,  not  a  lateral  trans- 
fer because  that  would  be  a  punishment.  I 
told  him  I  would  pass  the  word  on.  But  be- 
fore I  could  do  anything  I  found  Getty  had 
gone  to  Washington  and  told  the  Secretary 
(Udall)  that  I  had  offered  him  the  Job  of 
Deputy  Chief  of  the  BLM.  I  suppose  he  read 
Into  It  what  was  not  there." 

Getty's  version  is  that  Bolle  appeared  as 
an  old  time  close  friend  of  Stoddard's  and 
"simply  said  he  was  hopeful  he  could  work 
out  some  way  to  get  me  out  of  the  State 
with  an  honorable  promotion.  He  told  me 
It  would  be  embarrassing  to  the  Governor 
and  to  Senator  Morse  If  I  stayed. 

"I  told  him  it  was  impossible,"  Getty  says. 

"I  didn't  feel  anybody  but  the  Secretary 
should  be  offering  me  a  promotion,  even  If 
he  clearly  represented  himself  as  a  friend  of 
Stoddard's." 

COKTUCT  BTTLL  TrNSETTliD 

Evidence  of  the  bitter  conflict  that  still 
remains  In  Washington  over  Getty's  stick- 
ing It  out  In  Oregon  was  brought  home  a 
week  ago  by  Ray  Domer,  Douglas  Coimty 
oonunlssloner  and  vice  chairman  of  the  O. 
St  C.  Association. 
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Domer  said  that  while  he  was  visiting  Stod- 
dard on  O.  it  C.  business,  the  BLM  Chief 
called  blm  aside  and  told  him  that  he  had 
had  Getty  psychoanalyzed.  "He  whispered 
In  my  ear,  'You  know  whAt,  he's  para- 
noiac.   

Getty,  asked  about  the  remark,  said:  "If 
I  have  been  psychoanalyzed,  Im  not  aware  of 
it.  That's  the  Interesting  part  of  it.  I  may 
need  to  be.  but  It  hasn't  happened,  not  to 
my  knowledge." 

Domer  was  uneasy  about  recounting  the 
Incident  Thursday:  "I  did  want  to  repwrt 
this  back  to  my  association  board  as  part  of 
my  analysis  of  the  O.  &  C.  situation,"  he 
said. 

The  O.  &  C.  advisory  board  in  Oregon  was 
one  of  the  organizations  that  opposed  the 
swapping  off  of  Oregon  sustained-yield  tim- 
berlands to  pay  off  the  California  land  own- 
ers. Their  fear  Is  that  Oregon's  timber- 
lands  could  be  used  for  further  purchases 
of  parklands  around  the  cotmtry,  upset- 
ting the  carefully  planned  sustained  yield 
program  of  Oregon's  public  timberlands.  It 
was  on  this  basis  that  Getty  originally  op- 
posed the  "sweet  swap." 

[From  the  Oregonlan,  Apr.  23,  1966] 

Land  Swap  Report  Discussed  by  Baker 
(By  Gerry  Pratt) 

Lyle  Baker,  the  contact  man  In  the  attempt 
to  remove  Russell  Getty  from  his  post  as  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in 
Oregon,  admitted  Friday  that  he  had  dis- 
cussed the  contents  of  a  General  Accounting 
Office  report  on  the  "sweet  swap"  before 
the  report  was  even  released  to  the  Senator 
for  whom  it  was  Intended. 

Baker  called  at  the  Oregonlan  Friday 
morning  to  tell  his  story  of  the  dealings  that 
led  up  to  an  attempt  to  remove  Russell  Getty 
from  the  BLM  In  Oregon.  In  this  he  recalled 
his  ■visit  to  Salem  and  a  conversation  with 
Wame  Nunn,  Gov.  Mark  Hatfleld's  assistant 
who  has  said  Baker  tried  to  make  a  deal  to 
suppress  the  report. 

"All  I  told  Nunn  was  this,"  Baker  said. 
"I  understand  the  GAO  report  will  reveal  all 
the  full  facts  and  I  dont  think  that  which 
has  come  out  In  the  newspapers  previously 
will  agree  with  the  GAO  report." 

Asked  how  he  managed  to  form  that  Im- 
pression of  a  report  which  to  this  day  Is  still 
a  Government  secret,  Baker  replied:  "That's 
a  hell  of  a  good  question.  That's  all  I  got  to 
say.    You  wouldn't  sandbag  me,  would  you?" 

Governor  Hatfleid  vigorously  opposed  the 
removal  of  Getty  from  Oregon  after  the  BLM 
director  had  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  BLM 
Chief  Charles  Stoddard  over  a  Stoddard  deal 
to  swap  off  BLM  sustained  yield  timberlands 
In  Oregon  for  the  Point  Reyes  parklands  In 
California. 

Getty  and  Hatfleld's  stand  was  that  such 
tampering  with  the  sustained  yield  timber 
harvest  of  Government  holdings  In  the  State 
would  endanger  the  whole  timber  economy 
of  Oregon. 

Baker,  who  came  to  the  Oregonlan  with 
Jean  Martin  King  (Mrs.  Baker),  whose  name 
is  on  his  office  door  along  with  the  University 
of  Montana's,  said  he  entered  the  Getty  affair 
at  the  request  of  Dean  Arnold  Bolle  of  the 
University  of  Montana,  a  longtime  and  close 
personal  friend  of  BLM  Chief  Stoddard. 

ruNDS  oitered  for  labor 
Bolle  has  arranged  to  pay  Baker  for  his 
work  In  Oregon  out  of  a  University  of  Mon- 
tana foundation  which  reported  this  week 
they  were  prepared  to  pay  Baker  up  to  $5,000 
for  his  work  on  Dean  Bolle's  request.  The 
dean  had  apparently  promised  the  founda- 
tion that  there  would  be  some  funds  return- 
ing from  Baker's  work  to  the  foundation. 

However  Baker  said  Friday  that  fund  rais- 
ing was  not  part  of  his  duties  with  the  uni- 
versity and  that  he  had  not  raised  a  nickel 
tat  the  imlverslty.    Asked  how  the  university 


was  to  replace  the  foundation  money  being 
paid  him.  Baker  replied:  "That  is  the  uni- 
versity's problem."  He  said,  "1  don't  think 
that's  a  fair  question,"  when  asked  how 
much  money  the  university  bad  paid  him 
BO  far. 

Baker  said  Bolle  is  a  member  of  Stoddard's 
National  Advisory  Board  to  the  BLM  and  as 
such  had  realized  the  situation  In  Oregon 
was  not  only  confused  but  perhaps  there  was 
something  we  could  do  to  assist  In  straight- 
ening it  out. 

"Dean  Bolle  told  me,  'Why  dont  you  In- 
vestigate it  as  long  as  you  are  down  In  Port- 
land.' "  With  these  Instructions  Baker  said 
he  made  his  initial  pass  at  the  Governor's 
office  where  Nunn  said  Baker  was  told  the 
Governor  was  more  Interested  in  having  the 
GAO  report  published  than  he  was  in  sup- 
pressing the  report.  Baker  never  did  get  to 
see  Hatfleid. 

A  month  later  Baker  appeared  In  Salem 
with  Dean  Bolle  and  then  went  to  see  Getty 
in  a  series  of  negotiations  to  get  Getty  out 
of  the  State. 

Dean  Bolle  told  the  Oregonlan  Thursday 
that  he  did  not  know  Baker  had  an  office  In 
Portland  and  that  he  was  attempting  to  con- 
tact him  to  have  him  remove  the  University 
of  Montana  Blg:n  from  his  door.  An  Asso- 
ciated Press  story  from  Mlssotila  Friday 
quoted  Bolle  as  stating  he  had  by  then  con- 
tacted Baker  and  asked  him  to  remove  the 
sign.    Baker  denied  this. 

SIGN  TO  REMAIN   ON  DOOR 

Baker  said  he  had  talked  with  Bolle  earlier 
Friday  and  that  the  dean  had  not  asked  him 
to  remove  the  door  sign  and  that  it  would 
remain  on  his  door.  Baker  further  objected 
to  this  column  Identifying  him  as  a  former 
advertising  space  salesman.  "I  was  assistant 
publisher  and  marketing  director,  and  I 
would  like  that  corrected."  he  said. 

Asked  about  his  activities  with  the  Summit 
Turf  Club  and  the  Lincoln  Green  of  Montana 
real  estate  promotion,  also  listed  on  that  of- 
fice door.  Baker  turned  to  Mrs.  Baker  and 
sEiid,  "That's  your  particular  activity,  Jean. 
As  you  know,  there  are  two  names  on  that 
door,  and  as  you  know,  my  wife  has  been  an 
active  and  effective  public  relations  and  ad- 
vertising executive." 

To  which  Mrs.  Baker  explained  she  was 
handling  the  publicity  and  public  relations 
for  both  projects. 

As  a  team,  both  Bakers  have  also  done  pub- 
lic relations  and  promotion  work  for  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall.  This  was 
in  Montana  a  few  months  ago  during  Udall's 
appearance  there.  However,  Baker  insisted 
this  was  work  he  performed  "for  my  dean 
(Bolle)  and  it  was  done  gratis."  The  work 
included  arranging  press  conferences  and 
television  appearances  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  during  his  stay  In  Montana. 

Udall  was  expected  to  hold  a  press  confer- 
ence in  Washington  Friday  to  discuss  the 
Stoddard-Getty-Baker  tieup  and  perhaps  it 
will  help  explain  Baker's  calling  card,  left  at 
the  Oregonlan:  "Lyle  Baker,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Dean,  School  of  Forestry,  Wood  Prod- 
ucts Marketing  Institute.  University  of  Mon- 
tana. Missoula."  In  the  corner  Is  the  univer- 
sity seal  which  says  it  was  founded  in  1893. 

(From  the  OregMilan.  Apr.  23, 1966) 
Udall  Denies  Chance  in  Status  op  Gettt 

(By  A.  Robert  Smith) 
Washington. — Interior  Secretary  Stewart 
Udall,  Friday  disavowed  any  suggestion  of  a 
transfer  or  change  in  the  status  of  Russell 
Getty  as  Oregon  State  director  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management. 

Udall  told  a  news  conference  he  had  asked 
Assistant  Secretary  Harry  Anderson  to  get 
the  facts  with  respect  to  reports  from  Ore- 
gon of  Government  funds  being  used  to 
underwrite  Lyle  Baker,   a  Portland  public 


relations  man.  In  an  attempt  to  move  Getty 
out  of  Oregon. 

Udall  said  he  requested  the  inveetigatlon 
after  receiving  a  telephone  call  on  the  mat- 
ter about  10  days  ago  from  Representative 
Robert  B.  Duncan. 

Anderson,  In  an  interview  after  Udall's 
news  conference,  said  he  had  not  completed 
his  Investigation.  He  reiterated  Udall's  posi- 
tion concerning  Getty's  status,  saying,  "My 
position  is  that  I  want  Getty  to  stay  In 
Oregon."  Anderson  has  Jurisdiction  over 
BLM  and  related  land  agencies. 

STATUS  UNCHANGED 

Udall  said  he  was  "surprised,  even  a  bit 
amazed"  that  anyone  should  believe  "half- 
facts  or  rvimors"  about  a  change  in  Getty's 
status.  He  said  that  was  settled  last  year, 
when  he  overruled  BLM  Director  Charles 
Stoddard,  who  had  given  Getty  an  ultimatum 
to  take  another  Job  In  the  Washington  Qtb.c» 
or  resign. 

Stoddard,  Friday,  in  an  Interview,  affirmed 
that  Getty's  status  will  not  be  changed.  He 
said  the  Interior  Department  would  have  a 
formal  statement  on  the  matter  In  the  near 
future. 

"This  \s  a  smear  from  start  to  finish." 
declared  Stoddard.  Both  Udall  and  Stod- 
dard spoke  highly  of  Arnold  Bolle.  dean  of 
the  school  of  forestry  at  the  University  of 
Montana,  who  reportedly  engaged  Baker. 
Udall  said  Bolle  "Is  close  to  the  Montana 
Senators"  and  well  thought  of  in  academic 
circles. 

Stoddard  denied  that  he  ever  engaged 
Baker  as  a  consultant.  A  check  of  BLM 
records  showed  no  evidence  that  Baker  has 
been  on  the  BLM  payroll  in  any  capacity. 

BLM  records  Friday  showed  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana  has  received  five  flnan- 
clal  grants  during  the  past  year  from  BLM 
totaling  $33,900.  The  university  has  re- 
ported paying  Baker  some  $5,000. 

FUNDS    uncontrolled 

BLM  officials  said  they  bad  no  control 
over  the  expenditure  of  these  contract  funds. 
BLM  records  show  that  the  contracts  with 
the  university  were  granted  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes  and  amounts: 

Thirteen  thousand  dollars  for  a  study  of 
the  economic  and  social  effects  of  multiple- 
use;  $15,600  for  research  on  club  moss  con- 
trol; and  $2,000  for  a  similar  purpose;  $3,000 
for  evaluation  of  flre  protection  methods; 
and  $300  for  "Dog  Creek  waterspreader." 

Interior  officials.  In  a  word  disavow  Baker 
and  any  activities  he  has  undertaken 
respecting  Getty. 

Informed  of  reports  that  Baker  had 
advanced  a  scheme  for  shifting  Getty  to 
Washington,  Udall  said  be  had  never  heard 
of  any  such  scheme  from  either  Getty  or 
from  Charles  Luce,  whom  Udall  designated 
last  year  to  Intercede  as  a  stabilizing  force 
In  the  Stoddard-Gctty  dispute. 

AUTHORTTT     LACKING 

Anderson,  on  the  same  subject,  said:  "I 
don't  know  where  Baker  has  any  authority 
to  promote  Getty." 

Anderson,  who  took  office  since  last  year's 
tlmberland  swap  dispute  that  triggered  the 
Stoddard-Getty  dispute,  said  he  had  told 
both  men,  "here  is  a  Job  to  be  done  In 
Oregon,  and  this  Job  Is  bigger  than  person- 
alities.   Let's  get  the  Job  done." 

Asked  whether  he  had  succeeded  yet  In 
getting  Stoddard  and  Getty  to  work  to- 
gether, Anderson  smiled,  puffed  on  his  pipe, 
and  declined  comment. 

Meanwhile,  Representative  Wendell 
Wyatt,  Republican,  of  Oregon.  Joined  Ore- 
gon's three  Democratic  Congressmen  in  re- 
questing an  accounting  of  funds  paid  to  the 
University  of  Montana.  Bolle  and  Baker. 
Wtatt  also  asked  Udall  to  Investigate  a  re- 
port that  Stoddard  had  told  an  Oregon 
county  official  that  Stoddard  had  had  Getty 
psychoanalyzed. 
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^Prom  -.he  Oregonlan.  Apr   23,  1960] 
Thsxz   Oregon    S<;:.ons   Ask   OrncK  R«ktal 

All  C  of  N'T 

■By  A  Robert  Smith) 
v;Kamtt<noif.  DC— Three  Oregon  Members 
of  CongTBM  ThurKlay  asked  for  an  account- 
ma;  of  Oovemment  funds  used  to  flnance  a 
Portland  offlce  occupied  by  Lyle  Baker,  '•un- 
der the  apparent  auspices  of  the  University 
of  Montana." 

In  a  letter  to  Charlec  Stoddird.  Director  ot 
the  Bureau  of  Land  AUxmgement,  the  Con- 
gressmen said  they  understood  the  Portland 
ofllce  was  under  the  direction  of  Arnold  W. 
BoUe.  dean  of  the  School  of  Forestry  at 
Montana. 

While  the  letter  made  no  menUon  of  It 
the  Con^cssmen  were  reacting  to  reports' 
from  Oregon  that  Stoddard  had  used  Gov- 
ernment funds  to  flnance  Baker  In  an  at- 
tempt to  get  Russell  Getty.  Oregon  State  di- 
rector of  BLM,  out  of  Oregon. 

Stoddard  and  Getty  were  the  principals  In 
a  .niajor  bureaucratic  feud  Involving  a  pro- 
posed timberland  deal  a  year  ago. 

Th\;rsd:iys  letter  w:is  drafted  by  Repre- 
senutive  Robebt  B.  DrNCAN.  and  coslgned 
by  Represenutlves  Edith  Gretn  and  Al  Uix- 
M.\.v,  Democrats.     They  asked  Stoddard: 

"Wii;  you  please  advise  .at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time  L'  Department  :  of  Interior!  funds 
have  been  or  are  being  -.ised  directly  or  In- 
directly in  the  establiBhmen:  and  operation 
of  this  office  or  in  the  conduct  of  studies  or 
research  or  of  any  other  activities  In  the 
State  of  Oregon  by  the  above  Individual." 

The  conirresslonal  letter  also  asked  for  an 
exact  accounting  of  all  pa>-nients  to  Baker 
and  Bolle  during  the  past  2  years  with  a  de- 
scription of  specific  services  rendered. 

fProm  the  Portland  Oregonlan,  Apr.  23.  1966; 
HATmXD  Calls  roR  Dismissal  of  BLM  Head 

Gov  Mark  O  Hatfield  Friday  prr^posed 
that  Charles  Stoddard,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  be  flred  as  a  final  solu- 
tion m  the  long  battle  between  the  chief  and 
his  Oregon  director.  Russell  Getty 

Hatfield's  blast  came  amid  stories  f*  a 
new  attempt  by  Stoddard's  friends  to  hi7» 
Getty  transTerred  out  of  the  State  of  Oreer-n 

Stoddard  and  Getty  clashed  first  in  M ^y 
last  year  over  a  BLM  attempt  to  hvhv  off 
BLM  S'ostalned-yleld  tlmberlands  In  Oregon 
for  Point  Reyes.  Calif,,  lands  in  a  deal  k-nnwr. 
as  the  "Sweet  Swap  "  Hatfield  opposed  the 
swap  as  threatening  the  entire  sustained- 
yield   timber   harvest   program   In   Oregon, 

DETACS    REPORTED 

He  said  Friday  after  the  Oregonlan  re- 
ported the  details  of  the  Getty-get-cu'- 
scheme.  "I  cannot  believe  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  ;  Stewart  Udalll  will  wish  to  be 
a  party  to  continued  dealings  of  the  tvpe 
apparently  engaged  In  by  one  of  his  chief 
administrators." 

Naming  Stcxldard,  Hatfield  added  "there  Is 
need  for  a  change  in  the  W.aahington.  DC 
office  of  the  BLM  " 

Hatfield's  administrative  assistant  Wame 
Nunn,  revealed  earlier  this  week  that  I  vie 
Baker,  a  Portland  public  relations  man  who 
claimed  to  be  acting  on  the  advice  of  the 
University  of  Montana  School  of  Forestry 
Dean  Arnold  BoUe,  had  approached  the  Gov- 
emcrs  office  seeking  to  make  a  deal  to  get 
Getty  out  of  the  State 

DLSAVOWaL   givej* 

At  the  same  tlm.e  Hatfield  was  letting  loose 
his  blast,  Udall  i:i  Washington  dlsavowe<l 
any  suggestion  of  a  transfer  of  Gettv  from 
Oregon 

Udail  told  a  prees  conference  he  had  Mke-d 
his  Assistant  Secretary.  Harrv  Anderson  to 
•get  the  facts"  with  respect  to  reports  from 
Oregon  of  Government  funds  being  used  'o 
underwrite  the  plot  This  apparentlv  was 
the  flrst  suggestion  made  that  Ocveroment 
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funds  may  have  been  Involved  In  the  $5,000 
the  University  of  Montana  said  It  was  paying 
Baker  out  of  imlverslty  foimdatlon  funds. 

Udall  said  he  was  siuprlsed.  even  amazed 
that  anyone  should  believe  "half  facts  or 
rumors"  about  a  change  In  Getty's  status. 

Stoddard,  In  an  Interview  of  his  own  Fri- 
day, said  "this  is  a  smear  from  start  to 
finish."  He  said  the  Interior  Department 
would  have  a  formal  statement  on  the  matter 
soon. 

DKNIAL   MADE 

Stoddard  denied  that  he  had  ever  engaged 
Baker  as  a  consultant. 

Baker,  who  came  to  the  Oregonlan  Friday, 
said  In  a  statement  reported  In  Business 
Editor  Gerry  Pratt's  column,  that  he  had 
acted  as  a  public  relations  man  for  Secretary 
Udall  In  Montana  late  last  year. 

He  said  he  did  this  "gratis"  at  the  request 
of  Dean  Bolle.  Baker  Introduces  himself 
still  as  a  special  assistant  to  the  dean. 

It  was  with  Dean  Bolle  that  Baker  visited 
Governor  Hatfield's  office  to  seek  a  deal  to 
remove  Getty.  Baker  stated,  according  to 
Nunn  that  there  was  a  Government  Account- 
ing Office  report  to  be  Issued  for  Senator 
Watnb  MoBsi:  which  would  be  detrimental  to 
Hatfield  and  Getty. 

Later  Dean  Bolle  himself  called  on  Oetty, 
posing  as  a  close  and  longtime  friend  of 
Stoddard's,  and  proposed  a  Getty  transfer 
to  Washington.  D.O. 

April  22, 1966. 
Vebnon  S.  Whtt*. 
Managing  Editor, 
Western  Timber  Industry, 
Portland,  Oreg.: 

With  reference  to  copy  of  yoiir  wire  ad- 
dressed to  Secretary  Udall,  1  assure  you  that 
I  never  base  my  actions,  as  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  upon  unconfirmed  newspaper 
reports. 

Am  requesting  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
supply  the  facts  concerning  the  BLM  matter 
mentioned  In  your  telegram  and  In  the 
Oregon  press.  Ai  soon  as  Interior  Depart- 
ment comments  arrive,  I  shall  make  them 
available  to  the  public  through  the  Con- 
grzssionai.  rxcoho. 

Watkk  Mobsk. 


Portland,  Orxc., 

April  22, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morsk. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

(Copy  of  telegram  sent  to  Hon.  Stewart 
Udall.  Secretary  of  the  Interior.) 

Again  urge  yotir  immediate  dismissal  o* 
BLM  chief,  Charles  Stoddard.  Exposure  of 
Stoddard's  surreptitious  attempt  to  deprive 
Orgeon  of  services  of  distinguished  State 
Director  Russell  Oetty  cripples  public  sup- 
port for  BLM  programs  vital  to  economy  of 
Pacific  Northwest. 

Wrstern  TiMBra  Industry, 
Vernon  8.  WnrPE,  Managing  Editor. 

(From  the  Oregonlan.  Apr.  24, 1966] 

Two   BLM   OmcALs   Hear   Oettt   Removal 

Slated 

(By  Gerry  Pratt) 

The  Interior  Department  and  Its  Secretary, 
Stewart  Udall  have  disavowed  "any  sugges- 
tion of  a  transfer  or  change  In  status"  for 
Russell  Getty,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment director  In  Oregon.  But  at  least  two 
Oregon  BLAI  officials  already  have  been  ad- 
vised Oetty  win  be  replaced  "after  tte  elec- 
tion Is  over." 

Oetty  has  been  the  target  of  the  BLM 
chief  m  Washington,  DC,  since  last  May 
when  he  opposed  the  swapping  off  of  tnu- 
talned-yleld  Oovemment  timber  units  In 
Oregon  to  pay  for  a  Point  Reyes,  Calif.,  park 
project  In  a  deal  known  as  the  "Sweet  Swap." 

At  that  time  Oetty.  who  was  voted  the  out- 
standing Federal  employee  In  Oregon  by  bis 


fellow  workers,  was  saved  by  the  Intervention 
of  Udall. 

Udall '8  statement  this  past  week  that  there 
was  no  Intention  of  moving  Getty  out,  came 
on  the  heels  of  an  attempt  to  make  a  deal 
with  Oetty  and  with  Gov,  Mark  O.  Hatfield 
by  Lyle  Baker,  a  Portland  man,  and  Dean 
Arnold  Bolle  ot  the  University  of  Montana 
School  of  Forestry,  a  close  and  personal  friend 
of  Charles  Stoddard,  BLM's  chief. 

The  two  Oregon  officials  who  were  advised 
Oetty  will  be  replaced  are  Thedore  Conn, 
Lakevlew  attorney,  and  Henry  Oerber,  Kla- 
math Palls  cattleman.  Conn  Is  the  ■wildlife 
representative  on  Oregon  multiple-use  board 
and  Gerber  Is  the  chairman  and  cattle  repre- 
sentative. Both  act  as  advisers  to  the  BLM 
as  delegates  to  the  bureau's  National  Ad- 
visory Council  from  Oregon. 

Conn  explained  how  they  became  Involved 
In  the  Getty  affair. 

"OREGON   OETTINa   SHOB'TCHANGXD 

"We  were  concerned  about  how  things  were 
going  In  Oregon.  We  felt  Oregon  was  getUng 
shortchanged  and  things  were  not  as  they 
should  be.  The  relationship  between  our 
State  director  and  Washington  was  such  that 
Oregon  was  suffering.  So  we  made  an  ap- 
pointment to  see  Under  Secretary  (Harry) 
Anderson  and  told  him  we  felt  things  were 
not  right  In  Oregon  and  Oregon  people  and 
Oregon  property  were  suffering,"  said  Conn. 

"We  wanted  to  get  the  train  back  on  the 
track.  Anderson  assured  us  that  was  what 
they  wanted  also.  That  was  on  November  17. 
On  November  18,  Director  (BLM  chief)  Stod- 
dard told  Gerber  If  there  was  anything  we 
could  do  to  get  Governor  Hatfield  off  his 
(Stoddard's)    back.   It   would   help. 

"Henry  Gerber  said,  'Yes,'  we  would  be  glad 
to  get  that  Job  done  If  you  would  try  In  the 
Washington  end  to  get  us  back  on  the  track 
in  Oregon  •  •  *,"  Conn  recalled. 

Conn  and  Oerber  then  both  made  a  point 
of  explaining  that  they  felt  the  "lines  are 
strained  and  we  are  not  getting  what  we 
should  and  It's  detrimental  In  Oregon." 

Conn's  concern  Is  over  the  future  of  Ore- 
gon's public  lands,  not  so  much  for  any  In- 
dividual Involved,  he  states.  "This  public 
land  is  bigger  than  any  Individual  and  we 
want  to  see  the  hatchet  burled,"  he  told 
Stoddard. 

"GET    HATTIELD    OFT    MT   BACK 

"Stoddard  then  told  Conn  and  Gerber: 
Tm  willing  If  you  will  get  Hatfield  off  my 
back.'" 

Oerber  then  went  to  talk  to  Warne  Nunn, 
the  governor's  administrative  assistant. 
Conn  says. 

It  was  more  thsm  2  months  later  that  Oer- 
ber and  Conn  faced  Stoddard  again,  this  time 
at  the  recent  Riverside,  Calif,,  meeting  of  the 
Advisory  Council.  Oerber  and  I  arrived  at 
Riverside  and  hunted  Chuck  Stoddard  up, 
and  said:  "We  think  we  have  the  Governor 
off  your  back."  Conn  recalls.  "How  are 
things  going?" 

"He  [Stoddard]  said.  'I  think  you  have  too. 
But  the  situation  between  the  Washington 
office  and  the  Oregon  office  are  no  better. 
The  communications  have  fallen  down.  The 
only  way  I  can  work  Is  through  the  district 
managers.' " 

Conn  was  startled.  "This  disturbed  me 
greatly,"  he  recalls.  "I  told  Stoddard,  *I 
thought  we  had  this  worked  out.  Is  there 
anything  more  that  can  be  done?"  " 

"He  [Stoddard]  then  said,  'You  know  this 
!•  In  the  hands  of  the  secretary.  I  don't 
know  what  will  be  done,  probably  nothing, 
prior  to  the  election." 
"I  said,  that  bothers  me,"  Conn  recalls. 
"He  then  said.  'Don't  worry  too  much.  We 
win  send  you  a  good  man.  after  the  election.' 
I  think  that  Is  pretty  nearly  verbatim."  the 
Lakevlew  attorney  said.  "I  then  said  that 
there  was  nothing  more  we  could  do  now, 
and  that  was  the  end  of  the  conversation." 
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CLASH  SAm  HUKTINO   STATE 


Conn,  as  the  wildlife  adviser  on  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Coimcil  to  the  BLM  repre- 
senting Oregon,  claims  Oregon  already  has 
suffered  because  of  the  Stoddard-Getty  clash. 
"Be  [Stoddard]  took  the  wildlife  represent- 
ative from  the  State  office  of  the  BLM  and 
left  Oregon  without  an  employee  in  the  wild- 
life field  In  the  State  office,"  Conn  claims. 
•That  Is  one  of  the  things  I  complained 
about.  I  talked  to  Russ  Getty  about  that. 
After  I  had  been  complaining,  and  I  did 
complain,  we  most  recently  hired  one,"  Conn 
said. 

"Very  frankly  Mr.  Pratt,"  Conn  added,  "I 
think  the  public  land  problem  as  far  as  the 
State  of  Oregon  Is  concerned  Is  bigger  than 
any  one  of  these  Indi'vlduals." 

in  the  meantime,  Getty  reamalns  on  the 
Job,  BO  does  his  Immediate  boss  Stoddard — 
and  Stewart  Udall,  who  has  the  final  say,  In- 
dicates things  are  going  to  stay  that  way, 
perhaps  to  the  detriment  of  Oregon. 


THE  LIBERAL  POSITION  IN  1966 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day evening,  April  22,  former  Ambassa- 
dor to  India  John  Kenneth  Galbralth 
made  the  principal  keynote  address  at 
the  annual  convention  of  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  here  In  Washington. 
The  title  of  his  speech  was,  "The  Liberal 
Position  In  1966." 

This  stimulating  and  thought-provok- 
ing address  Is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
all  readers  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  TiThkbal  Posttion  in  1966 
(Keynote   address   by   John   Kenneth    Oal- 

bralth  at  the  annual  convention   of  the 

Americana     for     Democratic     Action     at 

Washington.  D.C.,  AprU  22.  1966) 

I  am  delighted  by  your  Invitation  to  give 
this  keynote  address.  This  is  a  good  year  In 
which  to  launch  a  liberal  convention. 
Almost  everyone  now  describes  himself  as  a 
liberal.  Candidates  praise  their  most  ob- 
scure liberal  tendencies.  Even  conservatives 
confess  to  flashes  of  liberal  perception.  These 
are  truly  the  years  of  the  liberal.  We  have 
no  problems  of  quantity.  Perhaps  there  Is 
a  slight  continuing  problem  of  quality. 

This  also  Is  a  time  of  introspection  as  to 
liberal  goals.  In  both  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  we  are  by  way  of  completing  a  chap- 
ter. We  are  making  our  way.  with  some  un- 
certainty. Into  the  next. 

I  am  naturally  pleased  to  speak  to  liberals 
In  this  moment  of  strength.  And  I  am  not 
at  all  reluctant  to  supply  the  missing  ele- 
ments of  direction. 

As  I  have  said,  on  both  domestic  and 
foreign  policy  we  are  at  the  end  of  a  chapter. 
Goals  to  which  we  have  been  committed  for 
these  last  20  years  have  ceased  to  be  service- 
able. Thus,  further  pursuit  as  we  have  al- 
ready learned  will  be  both  frustrating  and 
<lamaglng.  An  act  of  wlU  will  be  required  to 
release  ourselves  from  these  old  commit- 
ments. Uberals,  no  less  than  others,  develop 
a  deep  vested  Interest  In  what  they  believe 
and  urge.  We  have  often  been  accused  of  a 
rather  loose  attitude  toward  economy  of 
public  funds.  But,  with  all  mankind,  we  are 
fleeply  devoted  to  economy  of  thought, 
n 

On    domestic    policy,    the    heart    of    the 


Uberal 


program   In   these   last   20   years.   In 


hatural  reaction  to  the  miseries  of  the 
thinies,  has  been  to  minimize  unemployment 
and  Insure  the  greateat  possible  growth  In 


economic  oxrtput.  The  test  of  domestic  fail- 
ure or  achievement  has  been  the  amount 
of  unemployment  and  the  annual  increase 
in  the  gross  national  product.  We  have 
shared  this  goal  with  conservatives;  remark- 
ably In  these  years  liberals  and  conservatives 
have  pursued  the  same  objectives  in  both  for- 
eign and  domestic  policy.  The  only  dif- 
ference in  domestic  policy  la  that  we  sought 
to  do  by  deliberate  action — by  public  ex- 
penditure, deliberate  deficits,  tax  reduction — 
what  conservatives  hoped  to  accomplish  by 
balanced  budgets,  incantation,  regular 
prayer  and  the  sense  of  national  dedication 
instilled  by  sp>eeches  by  Richard  Nixon. 

High  production  and  low  unemployment 
have  not  become  unimportant.  It  Is  only 
that  we  now  have  them.  It  cannot  be  the 
highest  function  of  the  modern  liberal  to 
work  avidly  to  accomplish  what  has  already 
been  done. 

Also  we  are  learning  that  these  seeming- 
ly admirable  goals  can  acquire  some  exceed- 
ingly conservative  overtones.  We  achieve 
full  employment  and  rapid  economic  growth 
by  insuring  a  sufficient  volume  of  demand  In 
the  economy — a  voliune  that  keeps  produc- 
tion up  to  the  current  capacity  of  labor  force 
and  plant.  Under  liberal  tutelage,  conser- 
vatives have  learned  that  this  can  be  accom- 
plished by  cutting  taxes.  And  without  our 
help,  they  have  then  learned  that  defense, 
war,  and  the  ancient  hostility  to  whatever 
helps  the  poor  are  excellent  excuses  for  cut- 
ting socially  desirable  expenditures. 

Indeed,  one  of  oxa  singular  achievements 
in  these  last  years  has  been  In  showing  con- 
servatives, who  most  of  us  had  thought  safe- 
ly Immune  to  any  modem  Ideas,  how  they 
can  have  Keynes  without  liberalism  and  full 
emplojrment  without  Shrlver. 

Economic  growth  as  a  goal  htis  a  more  seri- 
ous shortcoming.  Though  it  is  a  condition 
precedent  for  solving  most  social  problems, 
there  are  many  it  doesn't  solve.  And  it  cre- 
ates new  ones.  To  be  specific,  economic 
growth  does  not  provide  the  new  and  Im- 
proved public  services  that  are  required  by 
a  higher  level  of  private  consumption  or 
which  mark  our  progress  toward  a  more 
civilized  existence.  Nor  does  economic 
growth  solve  the  problems  of  environment 
and  especially  of  urban  envlrorunent.  On 
the  contrary.  It  makes  them  Infinitely  more 
urgent.  And,  thirdly,  economic  growth  does 
not  help  thoee  who,  for  reasons  of  race,  edu- 
cational deprivation,  early  environment,  lo- 
cation, health,  age.  family  situation,  mental 
retardation,  are  unable  to  participate  fully 
in  the  economy  and  In  Its  gains. 

These  three  areas  of  need  define  the  do- 
mestic program  of  liberals  in  the  year  ahead. 
I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  each.  But  first 
let  me  note  that  on  none  of  these  tasks  are 
we  starting  from  scratch.  On  every  one 
there  has  been  a  substantial  beginning  in 
these  last  years.  For  this  we  can  all  be 
grateful  to  the  practical  liberalism  of  Lyn- 
don Johnson.  We  owe  more  to  his  sound 
empiricism  than  to  the  compelling  forces  of 
liberal  doctrine.  Later  In  these  remarks  I 
win  have  something  to  say  about  foreign  pol- 
icy. It  win  not  be  unfavorable  to  the  Presi- 
dent. It  win,  however,  be  whoUy  candid 
on  the  overage  Ideas  and  the  tired  men  on 
which  our  foreign  policy,  as  It  Is  known,  de- 
pends. I  hope  that  all  Uberals  will  keep 
these  things  In  perspective.  The  antique 
doctrines  and  humorless  mlsachlevements  of 
the  unimaginative  men  who  got  us  Into  the 
Jungles  of  Vietnam  must  not  be  allowed  to 
obscure  the  merits  of  far  more  liberal  and 
astute  achievements  here  at  home.  Our  gains 
under  the  Johnson  administration  on  civil 
rights  far  outweigh  our  loeses  on  behalf  of 
Marshal  Ky.  I  hope  that  aU  liberals  will 
have  this  need  for  persp>ectlve  much  in  mind 
this  November. 

m 

The  flrst  liberal  task  Is  to  work  for  neces- 
sary and  urgent  public  services.     These  are 


stUl  the  very  center  of  the  Uberal  program. 
Increased  private  living  standards  must  be 
matched  by  Improved  public  services  unless 
we  are  to  have  an  obscene  contrast  between 
the  two.  Schools  must  be  as  well  financed  aa 
television,  hospitals  as  well  financed  as  the 
sales  pitch  for  cigarettes.  Elfforts  to  Instire 
a  minimal  supply  of  breathable  air  must  be 
in  some  relation  to  the  output  of  automo- 
biles. 

But  much  more  Important,  public  services 
are  highly  progressive  in  their  incidence. 
Almost  all — public  schools,  public  collegea, 
and  universities,  public  parks,  good  and 
well-paid  police,  good  health  services,  good 
public  transportation,  even  clean  streets — 
render  their  greatest  service  to  the  poor.  No 
one  who  calls  for  curtailment  of  public  serv- 
ices should  suppose  the  effect  Is  neutral. 
And  no  liberal  should  fall  to  point  out  that 
it  is  the  poor  who  pay. 

I  might  add  that  It  pains  me  to  see  Uberala 
resisting  taxes.  Including  sales  taxes,  which 
would  allow  of  better  public  services.  The 
Income  tax  Is  certainly  more  progressive  than 
the  sales  tax.  But  the  sales  tax,  combined 
with  the  services  It  provides.  Is  far  more  pro- 
gressive than  no  tax  and  no  service. 

The  problem  of  environment,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  urban  environment,  mtist  be 
the  next  focus  of  liberal  effort. 

Liberals  have  always  fotind  the  problems 
of  the  Federal  Government  Invested  with  a 
peculiar  glamour.  We  liave,  regularly,  left 
city  government  to  the  hacks  with  whom,  on 
occasion,  we  have  united  to  nominate  a  Presi- 
dent. The  problems  of  environment — of  air 
and  water  pollution;  of  roadside  commerce 
and  bUlboards;  of  land  development  and 
urban  sprawl — have  seemed  commonplace 
and  sectarian.  They  Involve  new  and  dis- 
agreeable controls — we  desperately  need,  for 
example,  effective  controls  on  urban  land 
'use,  for  space  Is  now  our  scarcest  resource. 
But  these  things  Involve  rows.  Better  save 
one's  energy  for  the  big  picture.  Along  'With 
questions  of  beauty  and  esthetics  they  can 
be  left  to  the  middle  class  conservationist. 
After  aU,  the  soul  of  the  Uberal  belongs 
solidly  to  the  proletariat. 

These  attitudes  can  no  longer  be  afforded. 
This  Is  the  age  of  the  urban  crisis.  Liberal- 
ism Win  be  tested  by  what  It  can  do  In  the 
cities.  The  day  is  coming  when  no  one  will 
be  considered  really  ready  for  higher  office 
vmtll  he  has  been  a  successful  mayor. 

Liberals  must  also  work  to  correct  a  grave 
and  groirtng  defect  In  our  federal  system — a 
defect  which  gives  the  revenues  from  in- 
creased Income  and  output  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  which  gives  the  resulting 
tasks — the  handling  of  jjeople.  traffic,  offal, 
and  needful — to  the  cities.  It  would  be  hard 
to  imagine  a  worse  design.  The  remedy  Is 
an  arrangement  that  passes  funds  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  localities.  Need- 
lees  to  say,  we  cannot  have  any  more  Federal 
tax  reduction  so  long  as  the  cities  are  aa  im- 
poverished as  now. 

Our  third  task  Is  to  Insure  that  the  largest 
possible  number  of  our  people  participate 
In  the  gains  of  our  economy.  This.  In  sub- 
stantial measure.  Is  what  Improved  public 
services  and  Improved  environment  serve  to 
accomplish.  It  Is  what  a  sound  educational 
system  of  uniform  quality  will  accomplish. 
And  a  good  health  sen-Ice.  And  decent  hous- 
ing. And  good  community  surroundings. 
And  good  and  fair  law  enforcement.  And 
sound  and  well-enforced  laws  against  dis- 
crimination. More  than  we  reaUze,  the  pres- 
ent problem  of  poverty  stems  from  the  past 
neglect  of  the  public  sector  of  the  economy. 

But  more  Immediate  efforts  to  mitigate 
poverty — the  work  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity — deserve  our  strong  support. 
This  work  Is  encountering  the  fierce  criticism 
of  those  who,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  raUy 
In  exposition  to  all  effcrte  on  behalf  of  the 
poor.  We  must  seek  ways  of  strengthening 
this  effort.    And  let  us  abandon  what  does 
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not  worlc-— for  experiment  was  tBtHMUd. 
But  let   ua  not  be  Impressed   by  tlM  gtstw- 

man  who  reacts  to  Instability  in  Indochina 
by  appropriating  a  few  more  billions  and  to 
Instability  In  a  Job  Corps  camp  by  asking 
for  its  abolition. 

We  niust  also  now  consider  measures  for 
guaranteeing  minimum  levels  of  Income  for 
the  poor.  Most  of  the  men  and  women  who 
now  survive  on  inadequate  Income  would 
worlc  If  they  could.  Idleness  U  lees  coveted 
aa  a  career  than  most  well-to-do  people 
Imagine.  And  It  may  not  be  all  that  more 
damaging  to  the  poor  than  to  the  rich.  Our 
present  system  of  means  tests  Is  costly  and 
an  affront  to  hum.in  dignity.  Oft«n  It  has 
th«  worst  of  effects  on  Incentives,  for  a  small 
Job  means  a  large  loes  In  welfare  payments. 
So  this  Is  the  next  large  Item  on  the  liberal 
agenda.  It  will  be  good,  in  a  noetalglc  way. 
to  hear  once  more  those  worried  warnings 
from  right  wing  philosophers  as  to  what  It 
w.'vs  that  ruined  Rome. 

-Vow  let  me  turn  to  foreign  policy. 

IV 

On  foreign  policy  we  have  also  had  a  20- 
year  agreement  on  goals.  Since  the  breakup 
of  the  wartime  alliance  the  goal  to  a  singular 
degree  has  been  to  fight  international  com- 
munism. Conservatives  have  strongly  ap- 
plauded this  goal  Communists  are  casual 
about  property  rights.  The  right  wing  of  the 
Hepubllcnn  Party  set.s  th?<,e  well  above  hu- 
man rights,  and  a  moderate  Republican  Is  a 
man  who  believes  them  identical.  Freedom, 
In  one  current  of  our  political  thought, 
means  freedom  to  miike  money.  Commu- 
ni.sts  are  clearly  opp<]eed  to  that.  These  con- 
siderations have  Caused  quite  a  few  thought- 
ful right  wingers  to  suggest  that  socialists  be 
made  t-onoriiry  Communists 

But  liberals  long  accepted  antlcommunlsm 
as  a  goal  of  our  foreign  policy.  Some  have 
long  doubted  that  individual  liberty  Is  com- 
patible with  democratic  centralism.  Some 
draw  on  their  experience  with  the  Commu- 
nists In  the  unions.  More  were  wounded  by 
Stalin.  During  the  war  years  they  had  ac- 
cepted the  current  picture  •of  Stalin  as  an 
anii.ible  .tnd  avuncular  figure.  Tliey  had  be- 
lieved th.it  our  association  with  him  would 
endure  Then  came  the  great  disillusion- 
ment which  was  hardly  les-sened  when  the 
Soviets  themselves  er;ijit'd  Stalin's  name  from 
their  sacred  tablets.  The  right  gleefully 
pounced  on  tiie  error — and  the  erring.  Once 
burned,  American  liberals  were  determined 
never  to  let  it  happen  again.  ADA  was  born 
of  these  attitudes  Hencefortn.  quite  a  few 
decided,  they  would  be  second  to  none  in 
their  war  wi'h  communism — only  more  In- 
telligent 

We  differed  on  method  In  the  third  world 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Liitln  America,  aid  and 
reform  have  bulked  large  in  the  liberal  pro- 
gram A,9  one  moves  to  the  right,  one  again 
encounters  the  old  objection  to  helping  the 
p-^xir  And  communism  as  John  Foster  Dulles 
saw  u,  was  a  problem  not  in  social  depri- 
vation but  moral  degradation.  This  mani- 
fested itself  in  all-powerful,  all-embracing 
conspiracies  These  attitudes  are  still  Influ- 
ential. Mr.  Dulles'  followers  still  make  nos- 
talgia pilgrimages  to  meetings  of  the  treaty 
urganiwitions  he  established.  Liberals  have 
been  rightly  skeptical  of  this  arm.lng  of  the 
indigent  They  have  doubted  that  commu- 
nism would  be  effectively  suppressed  by 
either  19th  century  diplom.icy  or  20th  cen- 
tury weapoi'.s 

But  it  has  been  common  ground  that  our 
own  military  power  must  be  great;  that  Com- 
m.unlst  ambition  Is  unremitting;  that  It  Is 
always  pr  )bing  for  weak  points  and  will  be 
dangeroii'^ly  encouraged  by  any  success;  and 
that  anv  non-Communist  leader,  however  re- 
pugnant, would  .V3  a  matter  of  expediency. 
have  t--^  be  supported  against  the  Communist 
conspiracy. 


With  some  dissent  from  the  extreme  right, 
It  was  also  agreed  during  these  years  that 
foreign  policy  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
permanent  diplomatic  and  military  establish- 
ment and  to  the  New  York  foreign  policy 
syndicate.  The  latter — the  Dulles.  McCloy. 
Lovett  communion  with  which,  I  am  sure. 
Secretary  Rusk  would  wish  to  be  associated 
and  of  which  Dean  Acheson  is  a  latter-day 
associate — has  now  provided  the  grace  notes 
for  American  foreign  policy  for  20  years.  It 
has  credited  Itself  with  a  uniquely  perceptive 
and  aroused  view  of,  as  It  has  always  called 
It,  the  international  Communist  conspiracy. 
With  the  permanent  establishment  it  has 
now  gruided  our  foreign  policy  for  so  long  that 
many  Americans  unquestionably  imagine  It 
to  have  tenure.  Uberals  have  turned  up,  on 
occasion,  in  the  aid  program  and  at  the 
United  Nations.  Elsewhere,  when  they  have 
happened  Into  high  office  in  past  years  they 
have  considered  it  their  principal  function 
to  bless  with  their  liberal  reputation  what- 
ever the  State  Department  wished  to  do. 

For  a  long  while  the  country  went  along. 
Foreign  policy,  until  very  recent  times,  had 
no  strong  clientele  group  in  the  United 
States.  Unlike,  say.  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture there  was  no  community  with  a 
strong  pecuniary  Interest  to  scrutinize  ac- 
tion. This  gave  great  power  to  the  syndicate 
and  the  permanent  establishment.  Truth 
tended  to  be  what  It  proclaimed.  If  there 
seemed  to  be  dissent  it  was  sufficient  to  warn 
of  the  risks  of  inviting  another  Munich. 
Silence  then  ensued. 

V 

Now  this  chapter  has  also  come  to  an  end. 
The  old  coalescence  on  the  old  and  simple 
goal  of  antlcommunlsm  Is  past.  And,  1  ven- 
txire  to  think  that  the  old  syndicate  is  not  far 
short  of  honorable  retirement.  Its  policies 
can  no  longer  be  afforded. 

The  first  factor  making  for  change  has 
been  the  arrival  of  a  new  generation.  It  has, 
I  would  judge,  an  adequately  sophisticated 
view  of  communism.  But  It  Is  unscarred  by 
the  memories  of  Joseph  Stalin  and  Joe  Mc- 
Carthy. So  it  Is  not  subject  to  the  searing 
fears  which  caused  an  older  generation  to  be 
equally  fearful  of  communism  and  of  seem- 
ing to  be  soft  on  communism.  Reflecting 
the  great  expansion  of  the  educated  and  edu- 
cational community,  it  Is  also  a  client  group 
on  foreign  policy  of  no  small  size.  And  It 
does  not  accept  the  official  truth  on  foreign 
policy  with  the  acquiescence  that  so  many 
would  like  to  associate  with  sound  Ameri- 
canism. It  will  be,  henceforth,  a  powerful 
force  Influencing  foreign  policy. 

The  growing  pluralism  of  the  Communist 
world  has  also  done  great  damage  to  the  old 
coalescence.  It  requires  a  policy  as  between 
Communist  powers.  No  longer  can  It  pro- 
claim a  holy  war  against  all.  It  Is  not  sur- 
prising that  more  intransigent  members  of 
the  old  guard  still  speak  rather  doggedly  of 
a  Slno-Sovlet  bloc. 

Soul  searching  has  also  been  caused  by  the 
number  of  Initiatives  that,  under  the  old 
auspices,  have  been  launched  against  the 
Communists  In  these  last  years  and  which 
then — when  the  realities  were  faced — have 
had  to  be  reversed. 

We  launched  the  great  drive  to  expel  the 
Soviets  from  the  U.N.  under  article  19  of 
the  charter.  And  we  reversed  course  because 
the  reality  was  that  we  wanted  them  to 
stay. 

And  we  launched  a  crusade  on  behalf  of 
Generals  Wessln  y  Wessln  and  Imbert  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  And  we  reversed  it 
because  the  reality  was  that  right  wing  dic- 
tatorships promised  to  be  more  damaging 
than  the  risk  of  communism.  Not  surpris- 
ingly the  man  who  handled  this  was  sent 
to  Portugal. 

We  launched  the  MLF  and  then  reversed 
this  because  the  reaUty  was  that  our  allies 


feared  the  proposal  more  than  they  feared  the 
Soviets. 

The  archons  of  the  old  coalition  are  now 
busy.  In  person,  saving  NATO.  We  can  only 
hope  that  the  alliance  will  survive  Its  salva- 
tion. 

The  meaning  of  all  this  is  that  we  have 
long  had  a  policy  of  getting  along  with  the 
Soviets.  Having  lived  on  the  same  planet 
with  the  Russians  without  coming  to  blows 
for  60  years,  there  Is  a  growing  disposition 
to  keep  on  trying.  We  have  become  interest- 
ed not  in  how  to  promote  conflict  but  how 
to  reconcile  diverse  interests  without  con- 
flict. This,  to  the  old  establishment  was 
heresy.  Peaceful  coexistence  was  a  snare 
and  a  delusion.  Occasionally,  and  I  think 
increasingly,  the  State  Department  responds 
to  suggestions  for  keeping  peace  with  cau- 
tious approvEj.  But  not  for  years  has  it  been 
imagined  that  a  Secretary  of  State  could  be 
the  source  of  any  such  suggestion. 

Let  me  look  at  some  affirmative  steps  for 
escaping  from  this  outworn  legacy.  In- 
evitably I  must  conclude  with  some  references 
to  the  crowning  accomplishment  of  the  old 
policy.  That  Is  our  defense  of  that  bastion 
of  freedom,  as  an  anarchist  would  define  It, 
In  Vietnam. 

VT 

The  test  of  policy  henceforth  must  be  not 
the  negative  one  of  what  fights  communism 
but  the  affirmative  one  of  what  serves  the 
interests  of  the  United  States — and  the 
survival  and  well-being  of  all  people.  As 
occasion  and  good  Judgment  require,  this 
will  mean  that  we  will  oppose  what  the  Com- 
munist nations  seek.  And  as  circumstances 
and  good  Judgment  require.  It  means  that  we 
pursue  policies  that  reflect  a  common  Inter- 
est In  Improved  well-being  and  survival. 

We  must  affirm,  what  we  long  ago  learned, 
that  the  only  good  foreign  policy  Is  a  liberal 
policy.  The  United  States  has  a  reliable 
association  with  nations  only  If  It  has  a  clear 
Identification  with  the  needs  and  aspirations 
of  their  people.  Liberalism  does  not  stop  at 
the  water's  edge.  The  assimiptlon  that  It 
did — that  foreigners  would  make  do  'with 
despots.  Incompetent  generals  and  social 
indignity — ^was  the  worst  single  error  of  the 
old  syndicate.  I  hope  we  have  now  learned 
that  despots,  even  though  not  offensive  to 
well-mannered  Americans,  rarely  go  down 
well  with  their  own  jjeople. 

The  foregoing  means  that  we  cannot  have 
a  good  foreign  policy  that  Is  run  by  conserva- 
tives— however  venerable  their  service  or 
however  estimable  their  motives.  This  Is  a 
contradiction  In  terms.  It  Is  also  denied  by 
all  recent  experience. 

Let  us  also  note  moreover  that  liberalism. 
In  this  land,  Is  not  exactly  a  minority  posi- 
tion. It  Is  an  odd  concept  of  democracy  that 
leads  us  to  work  hard  to  elect  liberal  govern- 
ments In  order  to  put  our  foreign  policy 
under  those  who  couldn't  care  less.  Let  us 
not©  well  that  the  reputation  of  what  would 
have  been  counted  the  most  successful 
liberal  administration  since  Roosevelt  Is  In 
danger  of  being  ruined  by  a  foreign  policy 
of  men  who  have  never  raised  their  handi 
on  behalf  of  any  liberal  cause  In  their  life. 

Liberals  should.  I  think,  stand  equally 
opposed  to  the  divine  right  of  wealth  and 
the  divine  right  In  the  field  of  foreign  policy 
of  Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  Mlllbank,  Tweed, 
Hope.  Hadley  and  McCloy,  Lucius  Clay,  Henry 
Stlmson,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  and  the 
more  Impeccably  traditional  members  of  the 
permanent  foreign  policy  establishment. 
And  they  are  Justified  In  pointing  out  that 
this  tradition,  however  execellent  In  Its  time, 
can  now  get  a  president  and  the  country 
Into  a  lot  of  trouble. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  permanent 
foreign  policy  establishment  Is  Irrevocably 
conservative.  It  will  respond,  1  think,  to 
good  and  liberal  leadership.  Its  younger 
members  especially  are  politically  sophlstl- 
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cated,  liberal,  and  anxious  for  such  leader- 
ship. It  Is  a  good  Instrimaent,  and  would 
welcome  better  employment. 

There  Is,  perhaps,  some  need  to  discover 
that  the  only  menace  to  Its  peace  of  mind 
Is  not  from  the  extreme  right. 

Liberals  are  also  committed,  in  Interna- 
tional affairs,  to  the  rule  of  law.  This  Is  a 
principle  and  not  a  tactic.  We  support  the 
United  Nations  as  an  Instrument  of  law  and 
not  as  a  forum  for  cold  war  polemics  or  as  a 
last  resort  In  error. 

lilberals  do  not  believe  that  difficult  or 
controversial  questions  can  best  be  resolved 
by  putting  them  In  deep  freeze  or  pretending 
they  do  not  exist.  Such  has  been  our  policy 
on  China.  Nor,  at  this  stage,  are  we  to  be 
impressed  with  Infinitesimal  gestures  that 
could  have  been  made  10  years  ago.  We 
should  make  it  wholly  clear  that  when  China 
Is  willing  to  recognize  the  separate  existence 
of  Formosa  and  accept  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations  we  will  support  her  admis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  and  will  accord 
her  recognition. 

I  see  no  reason  finally  why  liberals  shotild 
regret  their  past  commitment  to  the  aid 
program  and  to  the  principle  of  helping  the 
poor  to  help  themselves.  That  policy  has 
served  us  well.  We  are,  despite  all  mis- 
fortune, well  regarded  In  the  poor  lands. 
The  reason  Is  not  the  power  of  our  arms,  the 
subtlety  of  our  propaganda  or  the  acuity  ot 
our  intelligence  organizations.  It  is  not  even 
the  eloquence  of  our  past  ambassadors.  The 
reason  Is  the  aid  program. 

vn 

Let  me  now  say  a  word  about  the  most 
annoying,  though  not  I  venture  the  most  Im- 
portant, of  our  problems — that  of  Vietnam. 
Vietnam  will  be  the  graveyard  of  the  old 
policy.  It  Is  worth  hoping  that  the  policy 
Is  all  that  gets  burled. 

Let  me  also  be  clear  that  most  of  what  I 
say  Is  not  meant  to  be  In  criticism  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  Presi- 
dent Is  rightly  held  responsible  for  his  ad- 
ministration. But,  he  cannot  be  held  respon- 
sible for  his  Inheritance.  President  Johnson 
Inherited  a  good  part  of  the  Vietnam  Involve- 
ment. And  he  Inherited,  in  the  old  policy, 
the  attitudes  which  have  led  to  our  present 
misfortunes.  I  am  among  those  who  regard 
the  President  as  a  force  for  restraint — and 
for  change  In  the  old  policy.  I  do  confess  to 
beUevlng  that  he  could  do  with  more  and 
better  help. 

Our  Vietnam  involvement  was  a  textbook 
manifestation  of  the  old  poUcy.  The  ele- 
ments are  all  there. 

The  reaction  was  automatic.  We  did  not 
consider  whether  we  defended  viable  Instltu- 
?°°^.  °^  fought  on  favorable  terrain.  None. 
I  believe,  suggests  that  this  Is  a  disciplined 
warrior  race  that  we  must  have  on  our  side. 

It  was  assumed  that  we  faced  a  unified 
conspiracy  directed  according  to  changing 
preference  by  Hanoi.  Peking,  or  International 
communism.  In  general. 

t^^t^,  ^^^^  ^°  serious  social  foundation 
w  the  insurgency,  those  who  do  the  fighting 
»re  the  servants  of  the  external  authority, 
tion^o  J*  °°  personal  stake  In  the  Insurrec- 
Slem'ent.""  '^  '^''""'^  "^  "  '^^'  ^^  ^"^ 
m^„r«'^l  ^""^  ^^^«  Involved,  military 
Som '  "^^  '°°^  ^*'''  ''°"^'*  •'"®°*  ^°' 
or?^"\"*®  moment  of  their  coUapse,  gov- 
I^thl^  ?"  i"^  ^"*^  *^«  bastions  of  Ul^rty 
Md  their  leaders  are  pillars  of  freedom. 

whTf^t'vl''*''^  """^^^  "^  counted  on  to  believe 
^Ir^L  "T"*  '°"''  particularly  about  the 

Aiwavt  ^  menace  with  which  we  deal. 
'"^ays,  as  ever,  there  Is  Munich. 

None  Of  these  propositions  has  survived 

shmfi?*  r*'*-  ^'^  ^  ^^^'^J'  't  well  that  we 
•"ouia  reflect  on  this  experience  for  those 


who  do  not  learn  their  history  are  doomed  to 
repeat  it.  And,  I  would  Judge,  only  Oxraij) 
Poan  and  John  Towers  really  yearn  to  re- 
peat this  experience.  But  liberalism  Is  a 
practical  faith.  We  must  always  start  from 
where  we  are.  How  do  we  escape  from  this 
entrapment? 

We  must,  first  of  all,  escape  from  the  en- 
trapment of  our  own  propaganda.  Vietnam 
Is  not  important  to  xlb.  Nor  is  it  a  bastion  of 
freedom.  Nor  Is  It  a  testing  place  of  de- 
mocracy. It  Is  none  of  these  things.  Had  It 
been  lost  In  1954  no  one  would  now  be  think- 
ing of  it.  Far  too  many  of  our  officials  have 
been  so  persuaded  because,  much  In  the 
manner  of  a  man  shouting  down  a  well,  they 
have  heard  their  own  voices.  Let  us  resolve 
to  stop  talking  this  nonsense. 

We  must  abandon  the  notion — as  I  am 
sure  most  sensible  people  have  In  Washing- 
ton— that  we  ere  going  to  roll  the  Vletcong 
back  from  vast  areas  that  they  have  con- 
trolled now  for  up  to  10  years.  We  must  not 
Invest  lives,  even  those  of  other  people,  in 
an  enterprise  of  such  dubious  and  temporary 
value  to  the  Vietnamese  who  might  survive. 
Our  poUcy  now  must  be  to  remain  on  the 
defensive  In  whatever  area  we  can  hold  with 
the  present  force.  This  may  well  be  rather 
small.  But  It  will  provide  a  refuge  for  those 
who  have  joined  our  enterprise.  This  will 
also  sufficiently  establish  the  one  valid  way 
in  which  resistance  serves  our  policy  which 
is  to  show  that  whatever  our  error  in  getting 
In  we  cannot  easily  be  shoved  out.  Con- 
ceivably this  might  then  prevent  some  future 
probe.  However,  we  may  remind  ourselves 
that  the  world  did  not  lose  respect  for  the 
Russians  because  they  retreated  In  Cuba. 

There  can  be  no  real  doubt  as  to  the  mili- 
tary feasibility  of  this  policy.  Military  men 
always  describe  as  unfeasible  what  they  do 
not  wish  to  do.  If  we  can  clear  and  hold  all 
of  South  Vietnam  with  a  large  force,  one  can 
hold  a  very  limited  area  with  a  smaller  force. 
We  shoxild,  and  this  Is  a  vital  step  beyond 
present  policy,  now  permanently  suspend  air 
attacks  on  the  North.  This  Is  not  for  hu- 
mane reasons  although  I  am  not  opposed  to 
humanity.  Nor  Is  It  because  air  power  is 
both  Indiscriminate  and  Ineffective,  although 
this  Is  also  true.  We  are  paying  heavily 
for  the  myth  of  air  power.  We  need  only 
compare  the  promises  of  the  last  year  with 
the  performance.  We  should  stop  because 
these  attacks,  and  the  temptation  to  extend 
them.  Involve  the  one  major  and  Intolerable 
risk  which  Is  war  with  China  or  conceivably 
Russia.  The  temptation  to  extend  these 
attacks  is  especially  strong  when  things  go 
wrong  politically  in  the  South  as  they  so 
often  do. 

It  will  be  no  comfort.  If  we  find  ourselves 
Involved  with  the  Chinese  on  the  Asian 
mainland,  that  It  resulted  from  a  miscalcula- 
tion. All  must  remember  that  the  phrase 
"calculated  risk"  Is  a  military  euphemism  for 
total  Ignorance  sis  to  the  outcome  of  a  par- 
ticular action. 

Next  we  must  face  seriously  the  likelihood 
that  there  will  not  again  be  a  government  In 
Saigon  which  Is  seriously  capable  of  prose- 
cuting the  war  along  with  us.  A  government 
that  refiects  the  Interest  of  the  people  will 
reflect  their  suspicion  of  foreigners,  their 
struggle  for  a  national  Identity,  and  their 
terrible  war-weariness.  It  will  not  flght.  A 
government  that  works  with  us  and  fights 
the  war  will  not  have  the  support  of  the 
people.  It  will  not  last.  This  Is  not  a  de- 
featist assessment.  It  accepts,  only,  the  de- 
veloping evidence  of  these  last  months  and 
years. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  purpose  of 
the  holding  action  Is  to  allow  of  the  best 
possible  bargain  between  the  non-Commu- 
nist groups  in  Vietnam  and  the  Vletcong. 
There  Is  now  no  longer  doubt  as  to  whether 
negotiations  are  desirable  or  not — although 
they  may  not  be  conducted  by  us.    The  ulti- 


mate bargain  will  not  be  brilliant.  But  by 
any  reasonable  calculation  that  Is  not  our 
fault.  We  remained  as  long  as  we  were 
wanted. 

In  this  part  of  the  world  the  writ  of  a 
central  government  often  runs  only  to  the 
airport.  What  counts  is  local  control  of  the 
countryside.  What  we  should  welcome,  and 
In  the  end  'will  have  to  welcome,  Is  a  regional 
settlement,  as  In  Laos.  The  central  govern- 
ment win,  at  best,  be  only  a  loose  federal- 
Ism  of  areas  under  different  control.  But 
that  Is  about  all  Indochlnese  governments 
ever  have  been. 

Let  me  stress  again  the  present  Importance 
of  restraint — and  of  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent In  restraint.  Some  will  certainly  sug- 
gest covering  their  disappointments  in  the 
South  with  more  muscular  action  elsewhere. 
The  purpose  of  this,  like  the  demand  for 
manpower  to  pacify  the  whole  country,  is 
now,  however  subjectively,  to  bale  out  the 
reputations  of  those  who  for  so  long  have 
been  committed  to  this  ill-starred  enter- 
prise. Let  us  resolve  to  save  their  reputa- 
tions and  reward  them  most  handsomely  but 
In  some  other  way. 

We  have  paid  rather  heavily  for  the  myth 
of  the  older  policy  In  Vietnam.  But  for- 
tunately the  cost  in  money  has  so  far  been 
larger  than  that  in  lives.  And  fortunately, 
also,  the  lessons — the  dangers  of  autonwtlo 
and  unselectlve  reaction  to  communism  In 
accordance  with  formula,  the  dangers  of  un- 
limited commitment,  the  dangers  in  sup- 
porting governments  that  are  unsupported 
by  their  people,  the  shortcomings  of  military 
solutions — are  all  brilliantly  clear.  Perhaps, 
as  a  happy  concluding  thought,  these  In  hos- 
pitable Jungles  were  well  designed  to  stimu- 
late a  more  liberal,  more  ratlonta,  more  dis- 
criminating, more  collectively  motivated  and 
somewhat  less  paranoic  view  of  our  mission 
in  the  world. 


THE    CASE    AGAINST    HOME    RULE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  as  the  debate  continues  in 
Congress,  in  the  news  media,  and  among 
the  public  concerning  home  rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  I  would  like  to  offer 
for  discussion  pro  and  con  arguments  on 
the  question,  as  they  appear  in  the  spring 
edition  of  Legal  Issue,  the  publication 
of  the  Catholic  University  Law  School. 

One  article,  entitled  "The  Case  Against 
Home  Rule,"  states  my  arguments  based 
on  a  historical  point  of  view  and  on 
personal  observation  through  the  years 
I  have  been  in  the  Congress  and,  particu- 
larly, while  I  have  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  second  article,  entitled  "Home 
Rule  for  the  Capital  City?"  was  written 
by  Tilford  E.  Dudley,  the  chairman  of 
the  Citizens  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  congratulate  the  students  of  the 
Catholic  University  Law  School  and  the 
staff  of  the  Legal  Issue  for  having  pre- 
sented both  sides  of  this  Important  ques- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cles be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Thz  Case  Against  Home  Rttlk 
(By   Senator  Robert   C.   Btrd) 

Proponents  of  home  rule  for  the  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  weave  support  for 
their  position  with  the  threads  of  historical 
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precedent,  court  opinion,  our  democratic  tra- 
ditions,    popular    demands,    and    wltli    the 

promise  of  more  efficient  government. 

In  his  article.  Home  Rule  for  the  Capital 
City?"  niford  E  Dudley  succinctly  synthe- 
sizes these  several  strands  and  claims  that  the 
case  for  home  rule  Is  quite  evident  from  a 
reading  of  both  history  and  the  opinion  of 
the  Supreme  Court  i  District  of  Columbia  v. 
John  R  Tho'np^on  Company  (1953)  346  U.S. 
lOO.  109;   135  S    Ct,  !CX)7.  1012^  . 

There  Is  no  need  to  dispute  Mr  Dudley  In 
his  interpretation  of  history  on  this  queetlon. 
It  is  necessary,  however  to  disclose  an  equally 
valid  Interpretation  of  that  history.  It  la 
further  necessary  to  examine  the  operation  of 
the  Districts  present  government  In  order  to 
vindicate  the  benefits  this  form  of  govern- 
ment produces  for  our  Nation's  Capital.  It 
is  flnallv  necessary  to  Indicate  some  faults 
contained  In  the  last  home  rule  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  (July  22.  1965) . 

rrOITIVI     CONGRESS 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  a  seat  for  the  Na- 
tional Government  and  jtave  to  Congress  the 
"power  to  exercise  exc;usive  leelslation  in  all 
cases  whatsoever,  over  such  District." 

This  mandate  in  the  Constitution  Is  his- 
torically presumed  to  emanate  from  an  em- 
barrassing episode  visited  upon  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  while  It  waj  sitting  In  Phila- 
delphia Toward  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
Congress  was  surrounded  and  humlllatlngly 
demeaned  by  a  body  of  disgruntled  muti- 
neers of  the  Continental  Army  Congress 
petitioned  the  authorities  of  both  Phila- 
delphia and  Pennsylvania  to  provide  it  neces- 
sary protection  from  this  unruly  mob. 
Neither  lifted  a  finger  in  defense  and  the 
Congress  removed  the  seat  of  Gcvernment  to 
Princeton.  N  J. 

This  degrading  spectacle  of  a  fugitive  Con- 
gress remained  fre.sh  In  the  minds  of  the 
Constitution's  framers  and  prompted  them  to 
make  provision  for  a  'Federal  city"  .safe  from 
the  recurrence  of  similar  incident.  In 
Grether  v  Wright  (1896i.  75  P.  742.  756-7. 
Circuit  Judge  William  Howard  Taft,  later 
Chief  Justice  well  stated  the  Intention  be- 
hind the  creation  of  the  District  of  ColiunbU. 
He  said 

"The  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  no 
particular  concern  m  regard  to  the  municipal 
control  or  organization  of  the  peoDle  who 
lived  or  were  likely  to  live  in  anv  10  sqtiare 
miles  in  the  United  States,  except  as  they 
should  form  a  city  In  which  It  would  accord 
with  the  dignity  and  power  of  a  great  nation 
to  establish  its  seat  of  government.  It  was 
meant  that  so  powerful  a  sovereignty  should 
have  a  \ocnl  h.ibltatlon  the  character  of  which 
It  might  absolutely  control,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  which  It  should  not  sh.ire  wtth  the 
States  In  whose  terrltorv  it  exercised  but  a 
limited  soverelgntv,  supreme.  It  Is  true.  In 
cases  where  It  could  be  exercised  at  all,  but 
much  restricted  In  the  field  of  It?  observa- 
tion The  object  of  the  grant  of  exclusive 
legislation  over  the  district  wa.s.  therefore, 
nation.il  in  the  highest  sense  and  the  city 
orsranlzed  under  the  grant  became  the  city, 
not  of  a  State,  not  of  a  district,  btit  of  -v 
nation  " 

Taffs  opinion  makes  It  quite  clear.  Inter 
alia  th.-^t  I  1  I  the  fundamental  objective  In 
the  n;,<trlr-t  s  creation  w.is  to  a.Tord  the  coun- 
try a  Natlon.il  Capita!  separate  In  every  way 
from  the  States,  and  i2l  that  Congress  was 
given  free  rein  to  determine  what  methc-^.s 
and  structure  of  municipal  control  or  orga- 
nization should  prevail. 

It  Is  true  that  Congress  permitted  forms 
of  home  n.ile  to  exist  from  180'.2-7I,  During 
that  period  the  District's  residents  were  gov- 
erned by  several  units  of  government.  In- 
cluding those  of  Georgetown  the  cltv  of 
Washington  and  the  counties  of  Wa.?hlr;K»- 
ton  and  Alexandria  until  the  latter  was 
retroceded  to  Virginia  in  1846. 


It  Is  also  sadly  true  that  this  arrangement 
failed  to  provide  a  viable  government  for  the 
District.  Instead,  the  District  stagnated  In 
the  slough  of  partisan  politics,  competing 
governmental  units,  and  friction  between 
local  governments  and  the  Congress. 

These  sorry  conditions,  aggravated  by  fi- 
nancial woes,  prompted  Congress  In  1871  to 
abolish  the  several  units  of  government  func- 
tioning In  the  District  and  to  establish  in 
their  place  a  territorial-type  government. 
The  continued  threat  of  financial  bankruptcy 
plagued  this  government  from  Its  Inception. 
Congress,  ultimately  tiring  of  recurring  de- 
bacles, swept  It  away  In  1874  and  Instituted 
congressional  control  of  the  District's  affairs. 
This  became  the  permement  government  of 
the  District,  as  we  know  It  today,  by  an  act 
of  June  11. 1878  (20  Stat.  103). 

One  fundamental  reason  for  the  assump- 
tion of  congressional  control  of  the  District 
was  the  desire  to  transform  Washington  Into 
a  city  of  the  beauty  and  attractiveness  be- 
fitting the  Nation's  Capital.  Attention  to 
this  Important  detail  bad  been  shamefully 
negleced  during  the  era  of  home  rule.  Local 
District  of  Columbia  governments,  over- 
whelmed with  local  problems,  did  not  ade- 
quately concern  themselves  wtth  maintain- 
ing the  dignity  and  beauty  of  Washington. 

For  some,  like  myself,  the  above  observa- 
tions lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Washington 
Is  a  city  sul  generis,  unique,  belonging  to 
every  American  citizen  no  matter  where  he 
lives,  and  that  It  should  remain  that  way. 
The  only  sure  guarantee  of  Its  status  as  a 
Federal  city  Is  to  leave  Its  control  In  the 
hands  of  Congress, 

BENcrrrs  or  concrxssionai.  contkol 

Those  who  push  for  home  rule  accuse  Con- 
gress of  not  adequately  heeding  the  demands 
and  needs  of  the  District  of  Columbia  resi- 
dents and  of  not  having  the  time  necessary 
to  legislate  for  a  municipality. 

Mr.  Dudly  pointed  his  finger  In  my  direc- 
tion to  support  the  accusation  of  congres- 
sional neglect  and  recalcitrance.  He  asserted 
opposition  by  me  to  tlie  Institution  of  pro- 
grams of  aid  to  dep>endent  children  of  un- 
employed parents  In  Washington  and  In- 
timated an  obstructive  jxjaltlon  on  my  part 
regarding  new  programs  In  education  to  cope 
with  the  dropotrt  problem.  This  Indictment 
obfuscates  my  position  on  the  questions  of 
public  welfare  and  education. 

It  has  been  my  belief  that  Washington,  as 
the  Nation's  Capital,  should  be  a  model  city 
for  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  It  is  unfortu- 
nately true  that  Washington  ranks  only  sec- 
ond In  public  education  ezptendittire  among 
17  U.S.  cities  comparable  In  population  with 
it.  Ideally,  as  a  model  city.  It  should  rank 
first  In  this  and  other  essential  categories. 

In  the  effort  to  realize  Improvement,  some 
reoonunend  a  mere  pumping  of  additional 
money  into  welfare  and  educational  pro- 
grams but  might  It  not  be  more  profitable 
to  Investigate  alternative  goals  in  these  areas? 

For  example,  I  have  said  elsewhere  (Con- 
GBESSiONAi.  Rxcou),  Mar.  14,  1066,  p.  5643) : 

"There  should  be  no  sparing  of  money, 
where  needed,  to  promote  the  interests  of 
education  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  The 
money,  of  course,  should  be  spent  wisely,  and 
to  the  beet  advantage  of  every  child,  what- 
ever the  child's  potential.  The  slow  learner 
should  be  given  every  opp)ortunlty  to  pro- 
ceed as  rapidly  and  to  go  as  far  as  bis 
limited  abilities  will  carry  him.  The  child 
that  has  been  blessed  'with  a  keener  intelli- 
gence should  be  encouraged  to  move  forward 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  capabilities  and,  be 
he  black  or  white,  should  not  be  Impeded 
in  his  Intellectual  growth  and  development 
by  being  forced  to  slow  his  pace  to  match 
the  paoe  of  othu  children  bom  less  fortu- 
nate." 

This  idea  suggests  an  emphasis  upon  tailor- 
ing the  educational  program  In  the  District 
to  fit  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  each  stu- 


dent ratJber  than  dwelling  upon  programs 
with  a  more  ephemeral  value,  such  as  the 
balancing  scheme  much  touted  these  days. 

On  the  matter  of  public  welfare  an  inordi- 
nate amoimt  of  criticism  has  been  directed  at 
the  use  of  Investigations  to  determine 
whether  or  not  those  on  relief  are  complying 
with  the  letter  of  the  law.  These  Investi- 
gatlons  are  not  made  for  the  purpose  of 
embarrassing  or  harassing  anyone.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  such  Investigations  prove 
necessary,  Just  as  it  is  equally  'unforttmate 
that  in  our  affluent  society  people  must  rely 
upon  public  welfare  in  order  to  survive.  So 
long  as  welfare  programs  are  necessary,  how- 
ever,  so  long  must  every  effort  be  made  to 
insure  that  such  programs,  conceived  In  the 
public  Interest,  are  Implemented  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

Last  year  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan.  a  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  submitted  a 
report  on  the  Negro  family.  His  Investlga- 
tlons  indicated  to  him  that  a  core  reason  for 
the  poverty-stricken  status  of  many  Negroes 
and  for  the  unfortunate  proliferation  of  Ne- 
gro families  on  public  welfare  rolls  was  a 
deteriorated  family  situation.  He  was  most 
careful  to  attach  no  moral  Judgment  to  his 
findings.  He  was  most  careful  to  acknowl- 
edge that  this  critical  situation  stemmed 
from  the  deplorable  economic  and  'wretched 
social  position  in  which  far  too  many  of  our 
Negro  citizens  find  themselves.  His  recom- 
mendation was  that  every  effort  be  made  to 
correct  the  conditions  which  foster  family 
disintegration. 

One  very  substantial  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  action  upon  his  recommendations 
would  be  to  remove,  with  time,  families  from 
the  welfare  rolls.  This  has  been  of  long  con- 
cern to  me,  and  the  Moynlhan  report  rein- 
forces a  conviction  that  Washington,  In  ful- 
filling  its  role  as  a  model  city,  should  take 
the  lead  in  correcting  the  conditions  which 
fragment  families,  regardless  of  what  color 
their  skins  may  be,  and  doom  children  to 
misery,  delinquency,  and  a  lifetime  of 
despair. 

The  purpose  of  dwelling  upon  these  two 
Items  Is  to  covmter  the  accusations  that  the 
present  form  of  governing  the  District  falls 
to  focus  attention  on  the  problems  which 
confront  resident  Washlngtonlans.  Con- 
gress is  aware  of  these  problems,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  District  of  Columbia  committees 
In  both  Houses  do  their  utmost  to  Insure 
maxlmimi  attention  to  local  District  of  Co- 
lumbia needs.  The  District  commissioners 
also  devote  tinstlntlng  effort  in  coping  with 
the  task  of  administering  our  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. 

Certainly  there  Is  room  for  Improvement, 
as  there  is  In  any  form  of  governing.  'What- 
ever improvement  Is  necessary,  however,  can 
be  made  'wlthln  the  presently  existing  frame- 
work. There  is  no  absolute  need  for  home 
rule  and  its  concomitant  dilution  of  Wash- 
ington's status  as  a  national  city  governed 
by  a  nationally  elected  Congress. 

As  an  alternative  to  home  rule,  the  Dis- 
trict should  be  given  representation  m  the 
Congress.  Congress  can  provide  by  statute 
that  the  District  be  represented  In  the  House 
by  a  nonvoting  delegate.  Such  a  procedure 
has  a  long  tradition  In  the  Republic.  Terri- 
tories were  permitted  to  send  delegates  to 
Congress  and  these  delegates  were  privileged 
to  debate  issues  though  prevented  from  vot- 
ing on  legislation.  Even  today  Puerto  Rico 
la  represented  In  the  House  by  a  nonvoting 
Resident  Commissioner. 

Specific  precedent  exists  for  permitting 
such  representation  to  the  residents  of  the 
District.  In  1871,  when  Congress  consoli- 
dated the  several  units  of  the  District's 
government  into  one,  the  District  was  pro- 
vided a  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Represents- 
tlvee.  As  Delegate  for  the  District's  resi- 
dents, he  sat  on  the  Committee  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  representing  their  In- 
terests, presenting  their  grievances,  Introduc- 
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Ing  legislation  to  meet  with  their  local  needs, 
snd  generally  assuring  them  a  voice  in  their 
government. 

Should  there  prevail  the  attitude  that  the 
District  be  afforded  voting  representation  in 
Congress  it  would  be  necessary  to  amend  the 
Constitution,  since  it  provides  voting  repre- 
sentation only  for  States,  and,  of  course, 
the  District  is  not  considered  to  be  a  State. 

FATJLTS    W  THE    PRESENT    BILL 

Diu-ing  the  let  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress the  Senate  passed  a  home -rule  bill 
containing  two  partictilarly  objectionable 
provisions. 

The  first  of  these  provisions  would  have 
permitted  partisan  elections  for  mayor  and 
ooxmcll.  Partisan  politics  in  American  cities 
has  a  deplorably  sordid  history.  Corruption 
is  a  familiar  byproduct  of  this  kind  of 
politics.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  would  be 
thoroughly  undesirable  In  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

When  the  Senate  bill  reached  the  House, 
an  amendment  to  It  providing  for  nonpar- 
tisan elections  was  proposed.  Even  that, 
however,  might  fail  to  prevent  distasteful 
politics  If  home  rule  were  granted  the  Dis- 
trict. The  recent  tactics  of  the  Free  D.C. 
Movement  smack  of  Just  the  kind  of  politics 
vre  do  not  need  In  our  Nation's  Capital. 
Such  behavior  is  contrary  to  our  best  demo- 
cratic traditions.  Each  citizen,  Including  a 
businessman,  is  privileged  to  his  own  opinion 
on  home  rule,  and  coercive  tactics,  such  as 
the  movement's  proposed  boycott  of  mer- 
chants opposed  to  home  rule,  stand  outside 
acceptable  political  behavior  in  our  country. 
If  such  apparent  irresponsibility  were  to 
characterize  the  leadership  of  local  govern- 
ment under  home  rule,  then  nonpartisanshlp 
seems  of  questionable  value. 

Nonpartisan  elections  would  overcome  one 
problem  not  adequately  coped  with  In  8. 
lllS's  provision  for  partisan  elections.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  District's  poptUation 
la  In  the  employ  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  partisan  elections  would  subject  them 
to  pressures,  undoubtedly,  to  vote  for  the 
ticket  of  the  party  In  executive  power.  Today 
that  would  mean  a  Democratic  hegemony. 

Another  potential  drawback  to  partisan 
politics  is  the  possibility,  sometime  In  the 
future,  of  friction  between  the  leaders  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  and  the 
leadership  In  Congress  when  these  are  of 
different  parties.  That  the  possibility  of 
such  friction  is  not  mere  speculation  Is 
attested  to  by  Just  such  a  situation  in  1840, 
when  the  Whigs  elected  a  mayor  and  touched 
off  a  political  quarrel  with  a  Democratic 
Congress  which  placed  the  city  charter  in 
Jeopardy. 

A  second  ill-advised  provision  of  last  year's 
home  rule  measure  fixed  by  formula  the  an- 
nual Federal  payment  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress to  the  District.  Its  effect  was  to  take 
from  Congress  the  power  of  apjjroprlatlon. 
As  noted  in  House  Report  No.  957  (89th  Cong., 
1st  sess.),  "no  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 
agency  is  relieved  of  appearing  before  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  Congress  to 
secure  money  from  the  U.S.  Treasury." 

The  provision  for  a  fixed  Federal  payment 
unquestionably  reflected  the  constant  criti- 
cism that  Congress  does  not  appropriate 
enough  funds  annually  to  the  EHstrict  and 
thus  falls  to  pay  the  proper  share  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  cost  of  running 
the  District. «  Mr.  Dudley  was  very  wont  to 
point  out  that  "the  District  budget  runs  over 
1350  million  and  at  least  87  percent  of  this 
comes  from  District  taxpayers." 

What  he  failed  to  point  out  was  the  finan- 
cially unique  position  Washington  enjoys 
because  it  is  our  National  Capital.  No  other 
American  city  receives  the  benefit  of  Federal 
largesse  to  quite  the  degree  that  Washington 
does.  For  example,  millions  of  dollars  in  pay- 
roll to  Federal  employees  benefit  local  busl- 
hess    and    supplement    the    city    treasury 


through  local  taxes.  1  am  advised  that,  in 
1965.  expenditures  of  Federal  funds  In  the 
District  of  Coliunbla.  exclusive  of  the  Federal 
payment  to  the  District's  general  fund, 
totaled  more  than  $176  million.  It  is  es- 
timated that  $72,162,000  of  this  total  was  for 
services  provided  by  the  Federal  Government 
which  were  essentially  local  In  nature.  Fur- 
thermore, Washington  draws  an  estimated 
9  million  tourists  annually,  who  sjiend  on  the 
average  of  $50  per  person.  All  of  these  fed- 
erally derived  benefits  enlarge  the  monetary 
share  which  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vides for  meeting  the  District's  operating 
costs. 

The  current  system  for  governing  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  precludes  the  debilitating 
effects  of  partisan  politics,  provides  efficient 
government,  adequately  Insures  that  the 
federal  Government  meets  the  needs  of  local 
residents,  retains  congressional  control  of  ai>- 
proprlatlons,  and  maintains  Washington's 
status  as  a  Federal  city.  There  Is  no  need 
for  home  rule,  especially  If  the  District  re- 
ceives representation  in  Congress. 

Home  Ruut  roa  the  Capital  Crrr? 
(By  -niford  E.  Dudley) 

Most  of  the  people  of  the  Nation  probably 
believe  that  tBe  residents  of  Washington, 
D.C,  enact  their  own  laws  the  same  as  the 
voters  In  all  the  other  cities  In  the  United 
States.  And  most  of  the  residents  of  Wash- 
ington believe  that  they  have  the  legal  right 
to  run  their  city  as  they  think  best,  being 
prevented  from  doing  so  only  *>y  some  politi- 
cal conspiracy.    Both  are  wrong. 

The  basic  legal  provision  U  In  the  VS. 
Constitution  which  states  in  section  8  of 
article  1:  "The  Congress  shall  have  power 
•  •  •  to  exercise  exclusive  Legislation  In  all 
Cases  whatsoever,  over  such  District  (not  ex- 
ceeding ten  Miles  square)  as  may,  by  Cession 
of  particular  States  and  the  Acceptance  of 
Congress,  become  the  Seat  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States." 

It  is  clear  that  the  Congress  has  complete 
authority  to  run  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
any  way  that  It  wishes. 

HISTOBT  or  DISTRICT  Or  COLtTMBlA  OOVniNMKNT 

In  1790,  Congress  accepted  10  square  miles 
along  the  Potomac  River  which  had  been 
ceded  to  it.  In  1802.  Congress  incorporated 
the  city  of  Washlng^ton  amd  provided  for  the 
annual  election  of  a  city  council.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  appointed  the 
mayor.  This  was  the  beginning  of  home 
rule  for  the  city.  (Georgetown  had  been  in- 
corporated by  the  Maryland  Assembly  In 
1789.) 

In  1812,  Congress  strengthened  the  city 
charter.  It  provided  for  a  board  of  aldermen 
and  a  common  council.  These  bodies  Jointly 
elected  the  mayor.  In  1820,  Congress  pro- 
vided that  the  mayor  would  be  elected  every 
2  years  by  the  people;  I.e.,  the  free  white  male 
citizens  who  paid  their  taxes. 
In  1867.  the  District  experienced  the  same 
throes  of  extending  the  suffrage  as  the 
South  Is  experiencing  today.  Congress  voted 
that  every  male  person,  except  paupers  and 
comforters  of  rebels,  with  a  year's  residence 
In  the  District,  could  vote  without  any  dis- 
tinction on  account  of  color  or  race.  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Johnson  vetoed  the  bill.  Con- 
gress passed  it  over  his  veto. 

In  this  post  Civil  War  period,  there  was 
considerable  growth  and  a  need  for  sanita- 
tion, public  roads  and  other  facilities  that 
three  separate  governments  could  not  pro- 
vide.    Coordination  had  become  essential. 

Accordingly,  in  1871,  Congress  provided  for 
a  government  for  the  entire  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  President  was  empowered  to 
appoint  a  Governor  and  a  secretary  of  the 
District,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  A 
legislative  assembly  was  created.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  council  of  11  members  appointed 
by  the  President  and  a  house  of  delegates 
elected  annually  In  their  respective  22  dis- 


tricts. The  Governor  had  a  veto  which  could 
be  overridden  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
house.  A  delegate  to  Congress  was  elected. 
A  board  of  public  works  was  created,  con- 
sisting of  the  Governor  as  president,  plus  four 
persons  appointed  by  the  President  of  whom 
one  was  to  be  a  civil  engineer. 

This  was  the  period  of  Governor  Shepherd, 
whose  monument  stands  today  in  front  of 
the  District  Building.  He  led  a  vlgorotis  drive 
to  build  the  desperately  needed  public  works. 
But  costs  rose,  debts  accimiulated:  bickering 
broke  out.  The  financial  crisis  caused  Con- 
gress to  step  in. 

In  1874.  Congress  took  the  franchise  away 
from  the  people.  It  created  a  commission  of 
three  persons,  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  took  the 
powers  of  the  preceding  city  corporation. 
Salaries  of  all  employees,  except  teachers  and 
firemen,  were  reduced  20  percent.  The  Presi- 
dent was  directed  to  detail  an  officer  of  the 
Engineers  Corps  to  take  over  the  duties  of 
the  previous  board  of  public  works. 

Pour  years  later.  In  1878.  this  emergency 
form  of  government  was  continued  Indefi- 
nitely, with  little  change.  The  President  was 
directed  to  appoint  two  District  residents  as 
Commissioners,  and  to  detail  an  officer  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  be  the  third  Commis- 
sioner. The  Commissioners  were  to  submit 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  annual  estimates  of 
projected  work  and  costs.  Taxes  collected 
were  to  be  paid  Into  the  U.S.  Treasury;  Con- 
gress was  to  make  the  appropriations.  This 
is  the  government  of  today. 

OPERATION  or  TODAT'S  GOVERNMENT 

Today  the  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
consists  of  the  common  law,  the  early  la'ws 
passed  by  Congress,  the  laws  pa£sed  by  the 
city  councils  and  legislative  assemblies  ex- 
cept as  they  may  have  been  amended  or  re- 
pealed, the  laws  currently  i>assed  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  regulations  Issued  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Commissioners  ptirsuant  to  au- 
thority given  by  Congress. 

With  Congress  acting  as  the  city  council.  It 
naturally  spends  a  disproportionate  amount 
of  Federal  time  on  relatively  minor  matters. 
For  example.  It  was  the  National  Congress 
that  took  the  awesome  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing Illegal  ( 1 )  the  throwing  of  any  stone  in  a 
street  or  avenue;  (2)  urging  dogs  to  fight; 
and  (3)  allowing  a  femeile  dog  to  go  at  large 
while  In  heat.  It  was  the  National  Congress 
that  levied  a  dog  tax  of  $2  and  then,  in  1946, 
raised  It  to  $3.  And  Congress  has  provided 
that  dogs  wearing  tax  tags  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  run  at  large,  except  that  If  the  Com- 
missioners are  advised  of  a  rabies  threat, 
they  may  issue  proclamations  reqtilrlng  m'uz- 
zUng  or  leashing. 

The  District  Commissioners,  of  course,  can- 
not Issue  any  regulations  In  oppKJSltlon  to 
the  acts  of  Congress.  However,  they  are  also 
prevented  from  Issuing  regulations  in  areas 
where  Congress  has  passed  legislation,  even 
though  not  inconsistent  with  the  regulations. 
For  example,  there  Is  much  public  sentiment 
In  the  District  favoring  the  requirement  of 
licenses  ''or  the  owning  and  possession  of 
firearm..  There  Is  no  congressional  legisla- 
tion In  opposition  but  there  is  legislation 
regulating  the  sale  of  firearms,  the  carrying 
of  pistols  in  public  and  the  possession  of 
pistols  by  drug  addicts  and  felons.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  Congress  has  thus  preempted  the 
field;  I.e..  has  passed  all  the  regulations  nec- 
essary, and  that  the  Commissioners  cannot 
regulate  further. 

In  addition,  the  Congress  and  officials  of 
the  Congress  can  use  its  power  of  appro- 
priation to  accomplish  nonflnanclal  purposes. 
For  example,  the  Congress  has  passed  na- 
tional legislation  offering  to  share  with  the 
States  the  costs  of  certain  welfare  programs 
called  aid  to  dependent  children  of  unem- 
ployed parents.  The  District  wishes  to  par- 
ticipate but  Senator  Robert  Btxo,  of  West 
Virginia,  is  opposed  to  the  program.    He  U 
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chairman  cf  the  District  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Comniittee  on  Appropriation*  and  ha« 
been  Able  lo  prevent  any  appropriation  for 
T;;e  District's  share  He  has  thus  prevented 
purt:ripat;',r; 

In  1962.  a  riot  at  the  District  of  Columbia 
~*<i(iu:ni  caused  an  Inquiry  Into  causee  of  de- 
■.:;iquency.  with  well-publicized  recommenda- 
tions for  remedies  One  was  for  the  Board 
of  Education  to  hold  late  afternoon  and 
early  evening  classes  designed  especially  to 
interest  the  dropout  and  potential  dropout. 
The  School  Superintendent  announced  such 
a  pra><ram  and  sUited  that  he  had  certain 
8av!nii;s  la  his  budget  which  would  permit  the 
funding  of  the  new  operation.  But  no  such 
program  had  been  described  In  the  budget 
for  that  year  Informal  permission  to  trans- 
fer the  unused  monevs  was  requested  of  Sen- 
ator Btrd  He  refused,  stating  that  the  Item 
should  be  presented  to  him  in  the  budget 
fir  the  following  year  And  so  a  year  waa 
lo.'t. 

The  general  public  believes  that  Congress 
appropriates  for  the  District  because  It  Is 
Federal  tax  money  that  It  Is  contributing  to 
the  Distrirt  operation.  This  Is  87  percent 
false  Over  half  the  land  In  the  District  Is 
uix  exempt  because  It  Is  owned  by  the  United 
States  Additional  exempt  land  Is  owned  by 
embassies  and  charitable  organizations.  Fur- 
ther. m\ich  of  the  expense  of  the  District  Is 
b*o,-iuse  of  the  Federal  Government,  as,  for 
example,  the  police  costs  for  parades,  dem- 
jnstratlons.  and  dignitaries.  Toward  this 
expense  the  United  States  makes  a  contribu- 
tion The  highest  has  been  $45  million  which 
is  substantially  less  than  the  tax  loss  and 
the  extra  expenses  The  District  budget  runs 
over  J350  million  and  at  least  87  percent  of 
this  comes  from  District  taxpayers, 

CONSTTTXTTIONALrTY    OF    HOME    RtTLS 

The  fact  that  the  city  of  Washington  had 
home  rule  from  Its  beginning  In  1802,  indi- 
cates to  most  people  the  Intention  of  our 
'  nnders  that  Congress  have  the  constltu- 
ti'.nal  authority  to  do  what  It  did.  merely  to 
delegate  -he  authority  to  run  the  District 
to  mur.loipal  bodie^s. 

For  those  who  cannot  read  history,  there 
Is  a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Involv- 
;:;g  the  vahdity  of  a:i  ordinance  passed  by 
the  legisl.itlve  assembly  established  by  Con- 
gress in  l,S7l  Tills  ordinance  forbade  the 
ref;asal  by  any  restaurant  to  wait  upon  any 
well  behaved  pers.,n  with.out  regard  to  race 
or  color  Th*-  John  R,  Thompson  Co.  did  so 
refuse  and  claimed  that  the  Congress  could 
not  deieg.xte  lt,s  authority  and  that  the 
ordinance  was  tiuia  Invalid 

The  Supreme  Court  concluded  "There  Is 
n  1  cons'ltutlonal  barrier  to  the  delegation 
by  Congress  to  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
full  legislative  power,  subject  of  course  to 
constitutional  limitations  to  which  all  law- 
making Is  subservient  and  subject  also  to 
the  power  of  Congress  at  any  time  to  revise. 
alter,  or  revoke  the  authority  granted." 
DiH-ict  of  Columbia  v  John  R.  Thompson 
Company  ( 1053  i  346  US.  100.  108;  73  S.  Ct. 
1007.  1012 

CONGRESS    A.VD    CTRKENT    HOME    RtTLX 
LEGISLATION 

The  residents  of  Washington,  DC.  have 
repf-aredly  shown  their  desire  for  some  form 
-f  tome  rule  In  the  late  1940'8,  the  news- 
papers conducted  Informal  polls  which 
.sl.o-Aed  strong  preponderance  for  home  rule. 
':■  -.'V  Democratic  and  Republican  Party 
pr;:r.,i..--:es  the  question  of  home  rule  or  local 
self-government  has  usually  been  on  the 
biillot.  The  vote  has  always  been  favorable. 
The  latest  such  vote  was  In  1964,  In  the 
Democratic  primary,  the  vote  was  64  580  for 
home  rule  to  4  368  against.  In  the  Repub- 
Uca;-.  primary,  it  was  8  094  to  7.733 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  home  rule  bill 
son;p  seven  times.  In  1365.  It  passed  a  bill 
siippcrted  by  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ad- 


ministrations which  provided  for  an  elected 
city  council,  the  power  to  tax  and  to  appro- 
priate, an  elected  mayor,  an  elected  delegate 
to  Congress,  a  board  of  education  elected 
on  a  nonpartisan  basis,  and  em  automatic 
formula  for  appropriation  of  the  Federal 
contribution. 

When  the  Senate  bill  went  to  the  Hotise, 
It  was  burled  In  committee  and  had  to  be 
pried  out  by  a  discharge  petition.  This  re- 
quired signatures  from  218  Congressmen — a 
majority  of  the  Hoxise.  When  the  bill 
reached  the  floor  of  the  House  on  September 
27.  1966.  there  were  three  votes  on  general 
Issues  of  whether  the  House  would  consider 
the  bill.  The  votes  were  213  to  183,  222  to 
179.  and  234  to  156 — aU  In  favor  of  home 
rule.  The  House  commitment  on  the  prin- 
ciple thus  seemed  solid. 

Informal  polls,  however,  showed  that  the 
proposed  Senate  bill  did  not  have  majority 
support.  The  automatic  appropriation  drew 
especially  heavy  fire.  Weakening  amend- 
ments were  therefore  agreed  to  and  this 
strategy  did  reduce  the  opposition.  How- 
ever, when  the  bill  came  up  for  final  voting 
on  September  29,  the  House  seemed  glad  to 
adopt  an  amendment  by  Congressman  Sisk 
setting  aside  the  Senate  bill  and  providing 
for  a  referendum,  election  of  a  board  to  draw 
a  charter,  and  ultimate  submission  to  the 
people  and  to  Congress.  The  motion  to  kill 
the  Senate  bill  with  the  substitute  passed  by 
227  to  174. 

The  current  talk,  between  sessions  of  the 
Congress,  Is  to  develop  a  compromise  which 
will  be  a  slight  Improvement  of  the  Slsk  bill, 
get  the  Senate  to  pass  It,  and  send  It  to  the 
House  In  the  hope  that  the  House  will  accept 
Its  own  child,  even  with  Its  face  washed.  If 
so,  the  District  might  have  elected  officials 
and  some  form  of  home  rule  by  1968. 

The  basic  argument  for  home  rule  is  one 
of  principle.  If  you  believe  In  democracy. 
In  government  of,  by  and  for  the  people,  then 
you  have  to  believe  In  home  rule  for  the 
District.  There  Is  no  alternative.  We  In  the 
United  States  believe  In  a  people's  form  of 
government.  Whether  It  Is  more  or  less  effi- 
cient, liberal,  wise,  or  corrupt  Is  beside  the 
F>olnt.  It  is  our  basic  commitment.  We 
must  apply  It  In  our  own  Capital  City  or 
abandon  It — an  unthinkable  alternative. 

Some  opponents  argue  that  local  home 
rule  conflicts  with  the  concept  of  the  Federal 
city.  This  Is  a  strawman.  Nobody  advo- 
cates changing  or  belittling  Congress'  exclu- 
sive legislative  Jurisdiction  over  the  District. 
The  Issue  Is  whether  Congress,  which  makes 
no  pretense  of  representing  the  citizens  of 
the  District  or  being  responsible  to  them, 
should  Itself  determine  local  as  well  as  Fed- 
eral matters.  In  the  manner  of  a  benevolent 
dictator,  or  whether  It  should  let  the  local 
people  have  a  say  on  their  own  local  matters. 

WHERK  HOME  BTTLK  WORKS 

In  all  of  our  SUtee,  the  capital  cities  have 
their  own  elected  city  governments.  No 
State  legislature  has  Insisted  on  appointing 
mayors,  city  councils,  or  city  commissioners. 
There  has  been  no  significant  conflict,  lack 
of  protection,  or  other  Imagined  horror. 
Whether  It  be  Charleeton,  W.  V&  ,  Boston, 
Mass.,  Atlanta,  Oa.,  or  Sprlngfleld,  111.,  the 
democratic  system  of  local  self-government 
has  worked  satisfactorily.  This  Is  also  true 
of  all  nations  that  believe  In  democracy  as 
opposed  to  dictatorship.  If  the  citizens  of 
London  can  be  trusted  to  manage  their  af- 
fairs without  Interfering  with  the  Parlia- 
ment, cannot  the  citizens  of  Washington, 
DC?  Surely  the  Americans  are  as  respect- 
ful of  their  National  Government  as  those 
living  In  Paris,  Rome,  Athens,  or  Boim. 
When  did  we  develop  this  Inferiority  c<Mn- 
plex? 

Lack  of  popular  participation  In  govern- 
ment has  various  undesirable  effects.  City 
employees  need  be  honest  and  reasonably  effi- 
cient  but   not  necessarily  pleasing  to  the 


helpless  citizenry.  Residents  acquire  frus- 
tration and  a  feeling  of  hopelessness  in  get- 
ting anything  done  through  city  government 
Rules  pile  up,  layer  on  layer,  in  the  district 
building.  And  the  procedure  for  getting  any- 
thing done.  Including  worthwhile  civic  un- 
dertakings, turns  out  to  be  a  labyrinth. 
Anyone  with  a  "good  Idea"  flnds  that  he 
needs  to  go  through  the  proper  department 
of  the  District  government,  then  the  Com- 
missioners, then  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the 
White  House,  then  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  District  Committee 
and  the  Conference  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  also  the  District  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  again  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congress,  and  the  White  House. 
There  can  be  subtractions  to  these  major 
steps.  If  the  prdposltlon  Is  so  unusual  as  act 
to  Involve  both  policy  and  money,  but  there 
are  also  many  additions  for  subcommittees 
of  each  committee  and  for  congressional 
hearings.  The  average  citizen,  trying  to  help 
his  community  In  his  spare  time,  soon  gives 
up  In  despair  and  goes  back  to  his  major 
business  of  earning  a  living. 

For  example,  take  the  obvious  need  of  a 
government  college  and/or  university  In  the 
District.  In  every  State  In  the  Union,  there 
Is  a  public,  accredited,  tax-supported  uni- 
versity with  little  or  no  tuition  for  the  reel- 
dents.  But  not  In  the  District,  except  for 
the  Inadequate  and  about-to-dle  Teachers 
College  and  speclallsied  Howard  University. 
In  the  Nation's  Capital,  you  have  to  pay 
(1.400  tuition  to  a  private  university  or  move 
into  a  State  with  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Where  the  people  have  a  vote, 
they  have  a  university. 

Or  take  another  less  significant  but  Irri- 
tating Issue,  that  of  tax  returns.  The  Dis- 
trict Income  tax  law.  enacted  by  Congress, 
calls  for  returns  similar  to  the  Federal  In- 
come tax  returns,  also  enacted  by  Congress, 
but  yet  different  enough  to  make  the  tax- 
payer do  over  certain  schedules  and  thereby 
waste  considerable  work  and  build  up  Indig- 
nant frustration  over  the  waste.  Over  a 
period  of  several  years,  the  Citizens  Council 
and  the  related  departments  of  the  District 
government  have  developed  a  proposal  to 
base  the  District  tax  on  the  Federal  return. 
The  District  Commissioners  have  recom- 
mended the  proposal  to  the  Congress.  There 
It  sits.  In  the  House  and  Senate  District 
Committees.  There  Is  no  opposition  but, 
after  all.  It's  of  no  concern  of  the  folks  back 
home. 

Many  examples  could  be  given  of  the  un- 
fairness to  consclentous  Congressmen  and 
local  residents  of  the  present  complicated 
and  disorganized  system.  There  are  also 
questions  of  conflicts  of  Interests,  such  as  In 
taxing  cigarettes  and  a  payroll  tax  on  subur- 
banites. To  me.  however,  the  basic  question 
Is  whether  Congress  has  enough  faith  In  peo- 
ple to  let  them  govern  themselves.  Unfor- 
txinately,  the  answer  to  date  Is  faith  In  peo- 
ple In  all  other  places,  even  In  undeveloped 
countries,  but  not  In  people  here. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT'S  LOSS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
always  regrettable  when  the  Government 
loses  the  services  of  a  man  who  Is  capa- 
ble and  who  Is  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
this  country. 

We  are  experiencing  such  a  loss  in  the 
resignation  of  Jack  Valentl,  who  is  leav- 
ing the  White  House  as  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  President. 

I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
known  Jack  Valentl  since  his  early  days 
of  White  House  service.  I  believe  they 
will  a«ree  with  me  that  he  has  shown 


himself  to  be  a  capable  and  hard-work- 
ing public  servant  and,  above  that,  a  true 
gentleman. 

Perhaps  my  feelings  are  best  summed 
up  by  an  editorial  about  Mr.  Valentl  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  April  27  which 
said: 

His  service  to  the  President  has  been  of  a 
kind  that  mere  money  could  not  buy. 

I  could  think  of  no  statement  more  ac- 
curate or  true. 

The  Post's  editorial  tribute  to  Mr. 
Valentl  is  so  well  taken  that  I  would  like 
for  all  Members  to  see  it,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Valenti's  Resignation 

The  resignation  of  Jack  J.  Valentl,  as  as- 
sistant to  President  Johnson,  leaves  a  void 
In  the  White  House  establishment  that  will 
not  be  filled  easily.  He  served  the  President 
In  a  way  that  most  administrators  wish  they 
were  served  and  In  a  way  that  few  of  them 
are  served.  He  had  the  personal  qualities 
that  permitted  him  to  subordinate  his  own 
wishes  and  Inclination  completely  to  the  de- 
sires of  the  President.  The  President's  word 
was  his  law — and  he  was  often  able  to  antic- 
ipate the  "word"  because  he  so  well  under- 
stood the  moods  and  wishes  and  Impulses  of 
the  Chief  Executive. 

One  can  hardly  begrudge  the  hard-working 
Valentl  the  handsome  position  he  has  been 
given  by  the  Motion  Picture  Association.  He 
now  win  have  many  bosses.  Instead  of  just 
one;  but  It  is  to  be  doubted  that  he  will  find 
his  burdens  Increased  In  proportion  to  the 
number  of  officials  he  now  must  serve. 

His  service  to  the  President  has  been  of  a 
kind  that  mere  money  could  not  buy.  But 
money  more  commenstirate  with  the  duties 
Involved  ought  to  be  made  available  for  the 
officials  like  Valentl  who  so  greatly  contribute 
to  the  smooth  operation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. No  doubt  he  will  be  worth  a  great 
deal  to  the  Motion  Picture  Producers  Asso- 
ciation; but  he  was  worth  a  great  deal  more 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  than  he 
ever  received  while  servin?  them  at  the  White 
House. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  NA-nONAL  ASSEMBLY, 
REPUBLIC  OP  KOREA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  that  we  have  as  guests  to- 
day three  members  of  the  National  As- 
sembly of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  our 
friendly  and  wonderful  ally  which  has 
23,000  of  Its  soldiers  serving  with  our  sol- 
diers in  Vietnam.  Korea  is  a  country 
which  shares  the  same  aims  and  con- 
cerns which  we  share.  Our  countries  are 
friends  in  war  and  peace. 

We  have  three  distinguished  guests 
present  this  afternoon.  I  ask  them  to 
stand  as  I  introduce  them. 

It  is  my  honor  to  present  to  the  Senate 
Mr.  Chung  Tae  Sung,  Mr.  Han  Byung  n, 
and  Mr.  Hak  Jin  Oh,  Congressmen  of  the 
NaUonal  Assembly  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea. 

(The  distinguished  visitors  rose  In 
their  places  and  were  greeted  with  ap- 
plause. Senators  rising.) 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  Is  very  happy  to  welcome  you 
Jiere  today. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


SECOND     SUPPLEMENTAL     APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
14012)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  after  discussing 
the  matter  with  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Sub- 
committee, and  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  of  that  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  that  the  vote  on 
the  rent  supplemental 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Subsidy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Subsidy— be  taken 
at  3:30  and  that  the  time  between  now 
and  then  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee [Senator  Pastore],  and  the  ranking 
Republican  member  [Senator  Allott]. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
no  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Not  yet.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  will  come  back  to  that. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  the  second  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  for  1966,  HR.  14012.  It  was 
reported  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  Friday,  March  25,  and  passed  by  the 
House  on  Tuesday,  March  29. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Deficiencies  and 
Supplemental  began  hearings  that  same 
day.  Hearings  continued  through 
Thursday,  March  31,  and  the  subcom- 
mittee recessed  awaiting  additional  esti- 
mates for  consideration  in  this  supple- 
mental bill. 

These  additional  estimates  were  re- 
ceived at  noon,  Wednesday,  April  20,  and 
hearings  were  held  Thursday  morning. 
April  21. 

The  committee  held  Its  executive 
markup  session  on  Monday,  April  25,  and 
the  committee  bill,  report,  and  hearings 
are  available  to  Senators  today. 

The  following  recapitulation  will 
highlight  the  bill  and  major  committee 
amendments : 

Increased  pay  costs  totaling  $1,168,- 
478,120 — 41.7  percent— to  meet  Increased 
pay  pursuant  to  legislation  effective  Oc- 
tober 1965; 

Mandatory  Pedersd  contributions  to 
the  States  for  public  assistance,  $381 
million— 13.6  percent; 


Veterans'  compensation  and  pensions. 
$288  mUUon— 10.3  percent; 

Elementary  and  secondary  education 
activities  in  the  amount  of  $184  mil- 
lion— 6.6  percent; 

Asian  Development  Bank,  $140  mil- 
lion—5  percent.  This  is  a  Senate  com- 
mittee amendment; 

Payment  to  the  trust  fund  for  health 
insurance  for  the  aged,  in  the  amount  of 
$125,800,000—4.5  percent; 

Post  Office  Department,  $121,799.- 
000 — 4.3  percent — which  includes  $25 
million  by  committee  amendment; 

Payment  for  military  service  credits, 
$105  million — 3.7  percent; 

The  President's  disaster  relief  fund, 
$75  million— 2.7  percent,  including  $30 
million  added  by  the  committee; 

Other  disaster  or  emergency  needs  for 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  certain  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  agencies,  $46,329,- 
000—1.7  percent — which  includes  $33,- 
042,000  added  by  the  committee; 

Payments  to  school  districts,  $41  mil- 
lion— 1.5  percent;  and  $39  million — 1.4 
percent  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Administration  grants  to  the  States. 

This  listing  totals  $2,715,406,120,  or  97 
percent  of  the  $2,801,126,003  recom- 
mended by  the  committee. 

The  details  describing  these  and  other 
items  are  to  be  found  in  the  committee 
report  acompanying  the  bill  and  include 
references  to  all  items  in  the  bill. 

The  bill,  as  it  came  from  the  House, 
contained  $12  million  in  contract  au- 
thorization for  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  The  budget  re- 
quest had  been  in  the  amount  of  $30 
million.  The  committee  has  voted  to 
eliminate  the  Item  from  the  supple- 
mental bill  for  fiscal  year  1966.  It  is  my 
intention  at  the  appropriate  time  to  re- 
sist the  committee  amendment,  and  I 
have  already  given  notice  to  the  com- 
mittee of  my  desire  to  do  so. 

I  shall  be  very  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  that  Senators  may  wish  to  ask. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand, the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land will  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  bill  treated  as  original  text  except 
for  the  amendment  on  rent  supplements. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Rent  supplements; 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  May  I  ask  the  Senator, 
too,  about  the  following:  I  had  in  mind 
offering  an  amendment  if  the  committee 
amendment  striking  out  this  provision 
failed.  I  had  in  mind  an  amendment 
which  would  at  least  Increase  the  amount 
to  what  Is  really  needed  and /or — and  I 
use  those  words  in  the  conjunctive 
sense — doing  something  about  this  pro- 
viso. 

I  have  no  desire  to  impede  the  affairs 
of  the  leadership  in  terms  of  time,  but 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
in  arranging  for  whatever  unanimous 
consent  he  desires,  to  bear  those  two 
things  in  mind,  so  that  they  will  be  pro- 
vided for. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  WiU  the  Senator  in- 
dulge me  for  a  moment  while  I  propound 
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a  parhamentary  tnquby?    This  Is  a  very 
ser^itne   point  of  nicety   that  I   think 

ought  to  be  resolved  at  this  moment. 

Mr  President,  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended an  ameiidment  to  delete  the 
$12  million  that  was  passed  by  the  House. 
Now  I  shall  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request  that  the  Senate  accept  the  com- 
mittee amendments  en  bloc,  without 
preiudice,  so  that  amendments  may  be 
made  ti'.ereto.  But  I  shall  except  from 
that  ur.animous-consent  request  the 
committee  amendment  with  reference  to 
the  deletion  of  the  $12  million  item.  The 
question  arlse.s — and  that  committee 
amendment  will  be  before  the  Senate  at 
the  proper  time— if  the  Senate  sustains 
the  committee — in  other  words,  if  the 
majority  are  m  the  affirmative — and  the 
committee  action  is  sustained  with  ref- 
erence to  the  deletion  of  the  $12  mlUion, 
may  the  Senator  from  New  York  at  that 
time  pro!>ose  an  amendment  to  allocate 
$30  million  for  the  same  purpose? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York  m  the  chair) . 
If  that  amendment  were  agreed  to  and 
the  Item  were  thereby  thrown  out,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  could  offer  an 
amendment  de  novo  involvmg  the  same 
subject,  to  be  con.sidered  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  P.^STORE.  In  other  words.  If  the 
Senate  should  sustain  the  deletion  of  $12 
million,  the  Senator  from  New  York  may 
originate  a  new  amendment  asking  for 
$30  million  instead  of  the  $12  milUon 
that  already  has  been  deleted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  long 
as  he  makes  some  other  changes  to  In- 
sure that  the  chance  Ls  substantatlve. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  allow  me  to  make  another  par- 
liamentary inquiry'' 

Mr  P.A.STORE.    I  yield, 

Mr  JAVTTS  On  the  other  hand.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  am.endment  Is  rejected 
and  the  provision  as  It  came  from  the 
other  body  thereby  remains  Lntact,  may 
the  Senator  from  New  York  move  to 
strike  the  figure  of  $12  million  and  In- 
sert another  figure? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  If  the 
motion  to  strike  Is  rejected,  then  the 
House  amendment  will  be  open  to 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  New  York  will  state  It, 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Also,  there  would  then 
be  open  either  to  am-^ndment  or  to  a 
point  of  order  the  proviso  contained  In 
the  ameiidment  which  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate,    Is  that  correct'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
House  language  is  not  open  to  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  But  it  Is  open  to  amend- 
ment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,    Yes. 

Mr  JA\TTS.  Therefore,  I  suggest  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  I 
would  be  willing  to  work  out  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  which  would 
protect  my  right  to  endeavor  to  deal  wiij; 
this  question,  once  we  have  something 
before  us  with  which  we  can  deal. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  I  may  say  a  word— 
and  I  hope  I  may  have  the  attention  of 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  when  I  say  this — because  of  a  sit- 


uation which  concerns  several  Senators, 
it  Is  desired  to  have  a  vote  at  3:30  pjn. 
on  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  I  finish  my 
statement?  Then  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  expects  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment after  that  vote  Is  taken.  There- 
fore, we  can  enter  into  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  as  to  any  other  amend- 
ments that  he  desires  to  offer  de  novo 
after  3 :30  p.m.,  and  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  I  understand  then, 
no  amendments  to  this  section,  no 
amendment  de  novo,  and  no  substitute 
would  be  in  order  imtil  the  committee 
amendment  had  been  voted  up  or  down. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendments  must  be  disposed 
of  first.  The  committee  amendments 
are  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  During  the  course  of 
the  debate? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  That 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  again  ask  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  If  he  wishes  a  imanl- 
mous-consent  agreement  to  protect  the 
right  to  debate  and  vote  on  amendments 
to  the  committee  amendments  before  the 
hour  set  for  the  vote  on  this  committee 
amendment — ^to  wit,  3:30  p.m.? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  wondering  whether  the 
purpose  could  be  served  If  in  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  agree  to  all 
committee  amendments  en  bloc,  all  com- 
mittee amendments  were  agreed  to  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Senator 
could  then  offer  as  his  first  amendment 
the  House  amendment  dealing  with  rent 
supplements.  Then  the  amendment 
would  be  open  to  debate  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No ;  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  does  not  choose  to  do  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Other- 
wise, if  I  understand  correctly,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  after  we  have  disposed  of  the  other 
amendment,  might  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  might  be,  but  I 
carmot  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  we 
should  agree  to  the  committee  amend- 
ments and  then  begin  to  consider  an 
amendment  de  novo.  I  was  not  bom 
yesterday.  The  vote  will  be  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  and  if  it  is  a  tie  vote, 
it  will  not  carry. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
what  I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  what  I  have 
in  mind,  too. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 


the  rent  supplement  committee  amend- 
ment be  taken  at  3:30  p.m.  today,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  debate  on  any 
smiendment  to  the  said  committee 
amendment  be  limited  to  40  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
sponsor  of  said  amendment  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore],  the  manager  of  the  bill,  or 
whomever  he  may  designate;  and  that 
the  time  on  the  committee  amendment 
be  divided  and  controlled  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore]  and  the  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  AllottI. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask.  In 
addition,  that  notwithstanding  the  time 
limitation  of  3:30,  the  time  shall  be  used 
and  a  vote  had  on  any  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  would  aU  de- 
pend. If  the  Senator  offered  five  amend- 
ments and  we  took  40  minutes  apiece — 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  could 
object  to  the  proposal,  but  I  do  not  want 
to.  I  think  my  good  faith  in  the  Senate 
is  pretty  well  established.  I  understand 
what  we  are  trying  to  do,  and  I  shall 
cooperate  in  doing  so,  but  I  am  not  going 
to  lose  any  rights  because  of  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  want  the 
Senator  to  lose  any  rights.  No  one  Is 
accommodating  me  by  voting  at  3:30. 
We  may  be  accommodating  other  Sen- 
ators.   I  am  not  pressed  for  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  phrase  is  enthrely 
satisfactory  provided  it  does  not  cut  off 
the  right  to  offer  an  amendment  and 
the  right  to  have  a  vote.  I  can  assure  my 
colleague  that  I  think  it  will  work  out 
practically. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  with 
that  assurance.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  that  the 
committee  amendments  be  considered 
and  agreed  to  en  bloc,  with  the  exception 
of  the  committee  amendment  on  page  5, 
line  1  through  line  17,  and  that  the  bill, 
as  thus  amended,  be  considered  for  the 
purpose  of  further  amendment  as  orig- 
inal text,  provided  that  no  point  of  order 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  waived 
by  reason  of  agreement  to  this  request. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  sis  follows : 

On  page  2,  after  line  2,  to  Insert: 

"CHAPTXR  I" 

On  page  2,  after  line  3,  to  Insert: 

"DKPAaXMKNT    or    AGRICtn.TUI« 

"Farmers  Home  Administration 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Bmer- 

gency  Credit  Revolving  Fund,'  »30,000,000,  to 

remain  available  until  expended.-" 

On  page  2,  line  9,  to  change  the  Chapter 

nvmiber  from  "I"  to  "II". 

On  page  3,  after  line  6,  to  Insert: 

"CHAPTER  in" 

On  page  3,  after  line  7,  to  Insert: 

"rORXIGN  OPKRATIONB  FCWDS  APPROPRIATED 
TO   THX   PRKSIDEm 

"Aaian  Development  Bank 
"For  subscriptions  to  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  as  authorized  by  the  Asian  De- 
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.elopment  Bank  Act,  to  remain  available 
intll  expended.  ♦140.000,000,  of  which  »20,- 
000,000  shall  be  available  for  the  first  Install- 
ment on  paid-in  capital  stock.  $20,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  second  Installment 
on  such  stock,  and  $100,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  entire  subscription  to  col- 
Uble  capital  stock." 

On  page  3.  line  18,  to  change  the  Chapter 
number  from  "II"  to  "IV". 

On  page  3,  after  line  19,  to  Insert: 

"NATIONAL    CAFITAI,    HOUSING    AnTHORlTT 

"(Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Properties 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Operation 

and  maintenance  of  proper^es',  $12,000". 
On  page  4.  line  4.  to  strike  out  "$10,180,- 

OOO"  and  Insert  "$12,681,000". 
On  page  4,  after  line  5,  to  Insert: 

"GENERAL    OPERATING    EXPENSES 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Oeneral 
operating  expenses',  $3,000,000." 

On  page  4,  line  20,  after  "(Public  Law 
89-41)",  to  strike  out  "$45,000,000"  and  In- 
aert  "$75,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  18,  to  change  the  Chapter 
number  from  "in"  to  "V*, 

On  page  6,  line  8.  after  ^^e  word  "protec- 
tion", to  strike  out  "$1,028,000"  and  Insert 
"»1,245,000". 

On  page  6.  line  12,  after  the  word  "facili- 
ties", to  strike  out  "$837,000"  and  Insert 
"»892,000". 

On  page  6,  line  14,  after  the  word  "Oon- 
rtructlon",  to  strike  out  "$900,000"  and  in- 
sert "$1,711,000". 

At  the  top  of  page  7,  to  Insert : 

"OnrlCE  OF  TERRITORIXS 

"Administration  of  territories 

"For  an  additional  amount  of  'Administra- 
tion of  Territories',  $2,500,000,  to  remain 
available  tmtll  expended." 

On  page  7,  line  8,  after  the  word  "re- 
sources", to  strike  out  "$148,000"  and  Insert 
"»193,000". 

On  page  7,  line  12,  after  the  word  "re- 
sources", to  strike  out  "$658,000"  and  In- 
sert "$712,700". 

On  page  8,  after  line  1,  to  Insert: 

"TXDEBAL  COAL   MINX   SATETT    BOARD   OF   REVIXW 

"Salaries  and  expenses 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Salaries 
and  expenses',  $18,000." 

On  page  8,  line  10„  to  strike  out  "$18,000" 
»nd  Insert  "$68,000". 

On  page  8,  line  14,  to  change  the  Chapter 
number  from  "IV"  to  "VI". 

On  page  10.  line  10,  after  "$950,000".  to 
Insert  a  comma  and  "of  which  $100,000  for 
Interest  payments  shall  remain  available 
until  expended  and  $850,000  for  advances 
•liall  remain  avaUable  untU  Jiuie  30,  1968". 

On  page  10,  line  23,  after  "$184,000,000", 
to  Insert  a  comma  and  "to  be  available  from 
March  1,  1966,  and  all  obligations  Incurred 
during  the  period  from  such  date  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  are  hereby  ratt- 
led and  confirmed  If  In  accordance  with  the 
wthorlzatlon  for  the  pxirpose:  Provided, 
«»at  In  addition  whenever  the  Commission- 
er of  Education  shall  have  approved  an  ap- 
pUcatlon  for  a  project  In  accordance  with 
Wd  title  n  subject  to  the  amount  of  en- 
titlements available  to  the  States  for  such 
purpose,  the  cost  of  such  project  shaU  oon- 
•Htute  a  contractual  obUgatlon  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government". 

On  page  11,  line  21,  after  "1966",  to  strike 
out  "»10,000.000"  and  Insert  "$9,500,000". 

On  page  14,  line  20,  to  change  the  Chap- 
ter number  from  "V"  to  "VIT*. 
,  On    page    i4.    after    line    M,    to    Insert: 

SENATE". 

On  page  14,  after  Une  22,  to  Insert: 

"OONTmOENT    EXPENSES   OF   THX   SENATE 

"Inquires  and  investigations 
"For  additional  amount  for  'Inquiries  and 
investigations',  $200,000." 


un  page  15,  line  16,  to  change  the  Chapter 
number  from  "VT'  to  "Vm". 

On  page  15,  line  23,  alter  the  word  "gen- 
eral", to  strike  out  "$7,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$7,350,000". 

On  page  16,  after  line  16.  to  Insert: 

"bureau  of  exclamation 
"Upper  Colorado  River  storage  project 

"For  an  additional  amoimt  for  "Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  Fund'.  $1,400,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  the  appropriation 
'Loan  Program",  Bureau  of  Reclamation." 

On  page  17,  line  1,  to  change  the  Chapter 
number  from  "VH"  to  "IX". 

On  page  17.  after  line  13,  to  strike  out: 

"In  addition  to  the  amount  heretofore 
made  available  In  the  appropriation  under 
this  head  for  the  current  fiscal  year  for  com- 
pensation and  expenses  of  witnesses  (includ- 
ing exi)€rt  witnesses),  not  to  exceed  $25,000 
shall  be  available  in  such  appropriation  for 
such  compensation  and  expenses." 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Fees  and 
Expenses'.  Including  not  to  exceed  $25,000 
for  compensation  and  expenses  of  witnesses 
(Including  expert  witnesses),  $200,000,  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  appropriation 
for  'Salaries  and  expenses,  general  legal 
activities',  fiscal  year  1966." 

On  page  18,  after  line  12,  to  Insert: 

"IDST    ALASKA    CENTENNIAL 

"For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Alaska  Centennial  Act  of 
1966,  Including  administrative  expenses,  to 
remain  available  until  June  30,  1968, 
$4,600,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $4,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  grants  to  the  State  of 
Alaska,  and  not  to  exceed  $600,000  shall  be 
available  for  appropriate  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  ceremonies  and  exhibits 
are  a   part   of  the  Centennial   celebration." 

On  page  19,  after  line  2,  to  Insert: 

"INTEKNATIONAL    ACn VITUS 

"Inter- American  Cultural  and  Trade  Center 
"For  expenses  necessary  to  conduct  the 
studies  and  submit  the  reports,  and  for  re- 
lated expenses,  required  by  section  2(b)  of 
the  Act  of  February  19,  1966  (Public  Law  89- 
355) ,  as  to  the  proposed  participation  by  the 
United  States,  by  foreign  countries,  and  In- 
dustry in  Interama,  $160,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended." 

On  page  20,  line  16,  to  change  the  chapter 
number  from  "Vm"  to  "X". 

On  page  20,  line  20,  after  the  word  "Opera- 
tions", to  strike  out  "$269,904,000"  and  In- 
sert "$294,904,000". 

On  page  21,  line  4,  to  change  the  chapter 
number  from  "IX"  to  "XI". 

On  page  21,  at  the  beginning  of  line  10,  to 
Insert  "Senate  Document  Numbered  87  and", 
and  In  line  11,  after  the  word  "Congress", 
to  strike  out  "$10,251,798"  and  Insert 
"$10,828,683". 

On  page  22.  after  line  6.  to  Insert:  "Sen- 
ate:". 

On  page  22,  after  line  7,  to  Insert:  "  'Com- 
pensation of  the  Vice  President  and  Sena- 
tors', $8,065;". 

On  page  22.  after  line  9.  to  insert :  "  'Sal- 
aries, officers  and  employees',  $643,105;". 

On  page  22,  after  line  10,  to  Insert:  "'Of- 
fice of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate*. 
$7,425;". 

On  page  22,  after  line  12,  to  Insert:  "Con- 
tingent  expenses   of   the   Senate:". 

On  page  22,  after  line  13,  to  Insert:  "  'Sen- 
ate policy  committees',  $9,940;". 

On  page  22.  after  line  14.  to  insert:  "  'Auto- 
mobiles and  maintenance',  $840;". 

On  page  22,  after  line  15.  to  Insert:  "In- 
quiries and  investigations',  $116,866,  includ- 
ing $3,460  for  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations;". 

On  page  22,  after  line  18.  to  Insert:  "  'Fold- 
ing documents,'  $946;". 


On  page  22,  after  line  19,  to  Insert:  "  ICa- 
cellaneous  items',  $32,065,  including  $16,300 
for  payment  to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
In  accordance  with  section  4  of  Public  Law 
87-82,  approved  July  6,  1961;". 

On  page  25,  after  line  10,  to  Insert:  "  'Sen- 
ate office  building',  $31,000;". 

On  page  25,  after  line  11,  to  Insert:  "  'Sen- 
ate garage',  $600;". 

On  page  30,  Une  24.  after  the  flguree 
"$89,000",  to  Insert:  "to  be  derived  by  trans- 
fer from  the  appropriation  for  'Registration 
and  voting  statistics',  Bureau  of  the  Censtis, 
fiscal  year  1966;". 

On  page  31,  Une  4,  after  the  flgurea 
"$50,000".  to  insert  "to  be  derived  by  trans- 
fer from  the  appropriation  for  'Registration 
and  voUng  statlsUcs',  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
fiscal  year  1966;". 

On  page  31,  Une  8,  after  the  figurea 
"$320,000",  to  insert  "to  be  derived  by  trans- 
fer from  the  appropriation  for  'Registration 
and  voting  staUaUcs',  fiscal  year  1966- " 

On  page  31,  line  12,  aftet  the  numeral* 
"1967",  to  Insert  "to  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  the  appropriation  for  'Registration  and 
voting  statistics",  fiscal  year  1966;". 
On  page  31,  line  16,  after'  the  flgureB 
$125,000",  to  Insert  "to  be  derived  by  trans- 
fer from  the  appropriation  for  'Registration 
and  voting  statistics'.  Bureau  of  the  Cen«u8. 
fiscal  year  1966;". 

_  On  page  31,  Une  20,  after  the  figures 
$160,000",  to  Insert  "to  be  derived  by  trans- 
fer from  the  appropriation  for  'Registration 
and  voting  statlsUcs'.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
fiscal  year  1966,". 

On    page    32,    Une    1,    after    the    figxiree 
$100,000"",  to  Insert  "to  be  derived  by  trans- 
fer from  the  appropriation  for  'Registration 
and  voting  statistics'.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
fiscal  year  1966.". 

...2?  P*^®  ^2'  "°«  «•  "^^r  "le  figure* 
$90,000".  to  Insert  "to  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  the  appropriation  for  'Registration  and 
voting  statistics",  Bureau  of  the  Census  fiscal 
year  1966;"'.  ^^ 

On  page  32,  Une  12,  after  the  figures 
$500,000",  to  Insert  "to  be  derived  by  trans- 
fer from  the  appropriation  for  'Registration 
and  voting  statistics,'  Bureau  of  the  Census 
fiscal  year  1966;". 

..-,°?~,P^*  ^2'  "^*  !«•  "'ter  the  figures 
•$1,200,000",  to  Insert  "of  which  $764,(X)0  1* 
to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  approprla- 
tlon  for  'Registration  and  voting  statlstlce' 
Bioreau  of  the  Census,  fiscal  jeen  1966"  ' 

On    page    33,    Une    2,    after    the'  figures 
$222,000"",  to  insert  "to  be  derived  by  trans- 
fer from  the  appropriation  for  'ReglstraUon 
and  voting  statistics'.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
fiscal  year  1966,". 

On  page  34,  after  line  14,  to  Insert: 

"ADMlNISTSATIVX   PROVISION 

"The  limitation  contained  In  section  606 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  ApproprlaUon 
Act,  1966  on  the  funds  available  for  the  op- 
eration of  overseas  dependents  schools  is 
hereby  Increased  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
meet  Increased  pay  costs  authorized  by  Pub- 
Uc  Law  89-391,"" 

On  page  36,  line  15,  after  the  word  "Admin- 
istration", to  strike  out  "(Increases  of  $75  000 
Ln  the  UmitaUon  for  administrative  expenses 
and  of  $1,575,000  in  the  lUnltaUon  for  non- 
admliUstratlve  expenses)",  and  In  Ueu 
thereof  to  Insert  "(Increase  of  $575,000  In 
the  linUtatlon  for  nonadmlnlstratlve  ex- 
penses);". 

On  page  44,  line  9.  after  the  word  "Opera- 
tions", to  strike  out  "$8,600,000"  and  Insert 
"$8,000,000"".  ^^ 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
exception  to  which  I  referred  in  my 
unanimous-consent  agreement  which 
was  just  agreed  to  relates  to  the  rent  sup- 
plement program.  The  committee  voted 
to  strike  this  item.  I  voted  in  the  nega- 
tive at  the  time.    I  gave  notice  to  the 
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members  of  the  cx^mmitU^  that  I  would 
pursue  further  the  restoration  of  this  (12 
million  on  the  floor  of  tiie  Senate. 

That  is  the  reason  for  my  making  this 
exception.     That  is  what  I  propose  to  do. 

I:  is  my  understanding  that  the 
amendment  on  page  5.  line  1  through  line 
17.  automatically  becomes  the  pending 
business   for   the   consideration   of   the 

O  ^  r\  Q  t£i 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  re- 
maining committee  an-.er.dment  will  be 
stated 

The  Legi.sl.ative  Clerk.  On  page  5, 
line  1.  strike  the  lan?uage  down  through 
line  17,  as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT  O?   liOUSINO  AND   UBSAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Office  of  the  Secretary 
Rent  Svipplement  Program 
For  rent  supplementa  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 101  oX  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  $100,000:  Provided.  That 
the  maximum  payments  In  any  fiscal  year 
for  rent  supplements  required  by  all  con- 
tracts which  may  be  entered  Into  under  such 
section  shall  not  exceed  $12,000,000:  Provided 
further,  That  no  pEwt  of  the  foregoing  ap- 
propriation or  contract  authority  shall  be 
used  for  Incurring  any  obligation  in  con- 
nection with  any  dweiUng  unit  or  project 
which  Is  not  either  part  of  a  workable  pro- 
gram for  community  Improvement  meeting 
the  requirements  of  section  101(c)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  194fl,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
14311C)).  or  which  is  without  local  official 
approval   for  participation  In  this  program. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sei^ce  of  a  quorum  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  IS  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  c:^i;  be  :-e.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objt'ction.  it,  :s  .-o  ordered. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  1  send 
a:-,  .'amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  ."Stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Pa^re  5,  line  9,  strike  the  figure  "$12,000.- 
000 ■■,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$20,- 
000.000." 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvseif  10  minutei 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inoi'ye  in  the  chair  '  The  Senator  from 
New  York  Is  recoenlzpd  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  It  is  high 
time  that  we  face  up  to  our  responsiblLty 
in  respect  to  this  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram. It  is  hiKh  time  that  we  a.ssert8ome 
measure  of  our  feeling  that  when  we  de- 
libt^rately  and  after  ven.-  intensive  debate 
legislate  a  program,  it  shall  not  be  com- 
pletely nullified  by  the  appropriation 
proces.s,  although  :t  appears  it  is  already 
partially  nullified. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  decide  this 
matter,  for  we  have  had  two  separate 
legislatures  here  for  too  long.  We  have 
had  the  Congress  and  we  have  had  the 
Appropriations     Committee.       We     will 


either  be  honest  men  with  a  conscience 
and  limit  the  appropriation  process  to 
what  it  is  supposed  to  be— which  is  to 
determine  how  much  money  should  be 
spent  for  something  and  how  much  Is 
justified — or  we  will  stop  fooling  our- 
selves and  turn  everything  over  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

It  was  a  devastating  blow  to  a  balanced 
housing  program  to  have  this  rent  sub- 
sidy program  go  down  the  drain  the 
last  time  with  $450,000  in  planning 
funds.  However,  we  were  able  to  grin 
and  bear  it. 

I  should  like  to  pay  outstanding  trib- 
ute to  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  who  has 
been  leading  this  fight  and  who  led  it 
manfully  at  that  time.  He  said:  "Let 
us  try  it  this  way,  and  let  us  assume  that 
it  will  bear  out  the  investment  which  we 
are  making,  and  use  patience  In  getting 
the  Congress  to  understand  that  we  are 
not  trying  to  rush  into  anj^hing,  that 
we  are  really  genuinely  and  honestly  try- 
ing to  get  the  program  well  understood, 
to  be  absolutely  positive  the  people 
really  want  it  before  we  put  up  money 
for  it." — a  very  hardheaded  attitude  on 
the  part  of  a  true  liberal.  ,That  is  the 
way  I  feel  about  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  everything  prom- 
ised has  happened.  We  have  tried  it. 
We  have  used  the  planning  funds.  We 
have  made  the  surveys  of  practicality 
and  of  buyability,  as  it  were,  by  the  peo- 
ple who  want  it.  We  have  found  that 
it  is  a  very  useful  thing,  and  that  it  can 
be  spread  widely  around  the  country. 
All  of  that  evidence  is  in. 

And  when  it  is  all  in,  Mr.  President,  all 
we  do  Is  strike  it  out;  and  we  even  add  in- 
sult to  injury  by  striking  out  what  is 
to  us  not  just  a  minimum  figure,  but 
only  a  token  figure,  for  sdl  practical  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  Mr.  Weaver, 
testified  that  the  survey  taken  in  the  last 
year  had  shown  that  there  is  a  demand 
for  at  least  100,000  units;  $12  million. 
Mr.  President,  will  purchase  at  the  very 
best  20.000  units.  He  said  that  not  only 
is  there  a  demand  for  100,000  units,  but 
that  that  demand  comes  from  350  locali- 
ties. That  testimony  is  found  at  page 
438  and  page  451  of  the  record. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  imder  very  in- 
tensive questioning  by  Senator  Pastors — 
who.  I  repeat,  has  been  very  hardheaded 
about  this  matter — the  Secretary  testi- 
fied that  if  we  appropriated  but  $12  mil- 
lion, we  would  be  so  fractlonalizing  the 
situation  aroimd  the  country  as  to  very 
materially  reduce  the  likelihood  that  we 
could  really  prove  anything  in  the  way 
of  the  practicality  of  the  program  al- 
leviating the  housing  problems  of  peo- 
ple of  low  Incomes.  The  program  would 
be  reduced  to  such  "bits  and  pieces,"  as 
he  put  it.  aroimd  the  country,  so  very 
heavily  broken  up,  and  it  would  pose  al- 
most Impossible  problems  of  how  to  dis- 
tribute that  money  among  the  350  locali- 
ties without  cutting  off  many  which  real- 
ly wanted  to  try  It  out. 

Senator  Pastorz.  not  satisfied  with 
that,  pressed  the  Secretary  as  follows — 


the  questioning  was  so  intelligent  that  I 
ask  the  privilege  oT  quoting  it. 

He  said: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  went  before 
the  committee  and  asked  for  $30  million  and 
they  gave  $12  million,  I  was  wondering  what 
would  be  a  reasonable  halfway,  in-between 
point  that  would  obviate  this  being  a  bur- 
densome experiment  aa  against  being  not 
the  program  you  would  like,  but  a  reasonable 
program  that  would  be  In  the  public  Interest 
without  any  unnecessary  waste  of  money. 

The  budget  request  was  for  $30  mil- 
lion ;  this  was  all  in  the  budget,  and  there 
were  no  problems  about  the  fact  that 
we  were  going  outside  the  President's 
budget.  The  budget  request  was  for  $30 
million,  which  the  House  cut  to  $12  mil- 
Uon. 

Here  is  what  Secretary  Weaver  said  In 
response  to  Senator  Pastore's  honest  and 
challenging  question: 

This  Is  very  hard  to  answer,  but  I  would 
certainly  feel  that  It  would  haVe  to  be  more 
than  the  $12  million  and  off  the  top  of  my 
bead  I  would  say  at  least  around  $20  miUlon 
to  give  us  the  leeway  to  have  in  these 
areas — 

Then  Senator  Pastore  interrupted  and 
said: 

You  say  that  $12  million  wlU  build  20,000 
units? 

Secretary  Wbaveh.  Yes. 

Senator  Pastohx.  20,000  units  over  the 
whole  complex  of  this  great,  vast  land  of  ours 
would  not  be  a  great  number  of  units,  would 
It? 

Secretary  Weavik.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Pastore.  You  would  have  to  con- 
centrate more  or  less  In  a  few  sections,  would 
you  not? 

Secretary  Weaver  .  Yes.  What  we  would 
probably  have  to  do  In  order  to  keep  the 
morale  up  and  the  Interest  would  be  Just  the 
opposite — we  would  have  to  spread  it  so  thin 
across  as  many  areas  as  possible. 

Senator  Pastore.  Doesnt  that  add  to  the 
administration   of   the   program? 

Secretary  Weav^.  It  adds  to  the  admin- 
istrative cost — 

And  so  on.  In  other  words,  are  we  go- 
ing to  do  anything,  really,  or  are  we  just 
going  to  spread  this  so  thin  that  it  will 
tend  to  defeat  itself? 

After  all.  we  will  have  to  vote;  those 
of  us  who  will  vote  for  this  program  will 
have  to  stand  against  the  Appropriations 
Committee's  majority  now,  narrow  as 
that  majority  was.  If  we  are  to  stand 
against  it  anyway,  my  purpose  In  offer- 
ing this  perfecting  amendment  is  that 
we  stand  against  it,  in  decency  and  re- 
sponsibility, for  something  which  will 
improve  the  program. 

That  is  my  whole  argtmient.  If  there 
is  not  a  majority  in  this  Chamber,  Mr. 
President,  for  the  $12  million,  then,  ob- 
viously, there  is  no  majority  for  the  $20 
million.  But  I  respectfully  submit  that 
anybody  who  feels  that  this  is  a  practi- 
cable program,  and  wants  to  try  it  out, 
should  vote  for  the  $20  million  rather 
than  the  $12  million,  because  in  that 
way  according  to  the  best  testimony  we 
have,  we  will  at  least  give  it  a  fair  shake, 
and  by  voting  for  the  $12  million,  you 
will  be  nmning  yourself  down  the  drain: 
you  will  be  for  it,  but  not  for  it  enough 
to  make  it  really  stand  up  and  be  a 
success. 
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That  is  the  essence  of  the  argtmient, 
and  that  is  why  I  have  taken  the  posi- 
tion I  have. 

Mind  you,  I  do  not  know  what  Senator 
Pastore  wlU  do.  I  hope  and  pray  that 
he  will  vote  for  my  amendment.  But 
even  if  he  votes  against  it,  I  still  say  he 
is  a  hero,  he  is  a  leader  in  this  field,  and 
he  is  all  for  it. 

But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  my  duty,  in 
all  logic,  if  there  is  a  majority  in  the 
Chamber — and  we  shall  soon  find  out — 
who  favor  any  appropriation  at  all,  to 
say  to  my  fellow  Senators.  "If  you  are 
for  It,  at  least  be  for  It  to  the  extent  that 
it  wUl  have  a  reasonable  chance  to  be 
successful,  and  be  a  program  of  which 
we  could  all  be  proud." 

I  know  some  will  djraw  conclusions 
that  by  the  offer  of  this  amendment,  we 
wetiken  our  position.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  all  been  here  a  long  time.  We 
understand  that  every  vote  stands  on 
its  own.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  all  logic, 
decency,  and  self-respect,  the  majority — 
if  there  is  a  majority — should  have  an 
opportunity  to  say,  "We  are  not  only 
for  this,  but  we  are  for  it  to  the  extent 
of  giving  it  a  chance  to  be  a  program  we 
can  be  proud  of." 

If  we  are  for  it,  we  might  as  well  be 
for  it  to  the  extent  that  it  succeeds, 
rather  than  be  for  it  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  will  have  a  built-in  guarantee  of 
possibly — I  shall  not  say  probably — ^not 
succeeding. 

What  is  involved,  Mr.  President,  $8 
million?  If  we  are  going  for  the  $12 
million,  Mr.  President.  I  think  those  of  us 
who  are  going  to  go  for  it  may  very  well 
consult  our  own  best  judgment — this  is 
for  our  side — and  go  for  the  $20  million. 
Because  that  seems  to  be  the  hard-rock 
minimum  that  will  really  give  us  a  pro- 
gram, and  not  Just  a  collection  of  bits 
and  pieces. 

Mr.  President,  a  large  group  of  us, 
consisting  of  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans— 15  Senators — issued  a  joint 
statement  in  opposition  to  the  rider  on 
the  rent  supplement  bill  attached  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  state- 
ment was  signed  by  Senators  Cask,  Clark, 
Douglas,  Hart,  myself,  both  Kennedys, 
MoNDALE,  Morse.  Muskie,  Nelson,  Netj- 
berger,  Tydings,  and  Willums  of  New 
Jersey.  That  is  the  class  of  opinion  to 
which  I  am  appealing. 

This  statement  said  that  we  strenu- 
ously objected  to  the  local  veto  proviso 
in  the  amendment.  I  shall  not  move  to 
strike  it;  I  am  following  my  beloved  col- 
league's advice.  He  thinks  it  Is  wiser 
not  to  press  the  matter.  He  thinks  we 
can  live  with  it;  that  it  is  not  good,  but 
he  thinks  that  we  can  live  with  it. 

All  right,  I  accept  that.  But  I  cannot. 
In  all  honesty  and  candor,  look  myself 
In  the  face  if  I  do  not  at  least  try  to 
make  It  a  respectable  program,  instead 
of  a  blts-and-pieces  program,  as  long  as 
I  am  going  to  vote  for  it  anyway. 

This  group  of  15  Senators  wsis  ready, 
not  just  to  go  for  $20  million;  they  were 
ready  to  go  for  $30  million.  The  state- 
ment says,  "We  therefore  urge  that  the 
Senate  strike  the  local  veto  rider  from 
the  language  of  the  appropriation  bill. 
In  addition,  we  hope  that  the  entire  $30 
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million  requested  for  the  program  will 
be  appropriated." 

In  other  words,  they  went  for  the  total 
budget  sima,  not  just  the  $20  million. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  no  need  to  take 
a  great  deal  of  time  about  this.  We  have 
discussed  the  progrsim  from  A  to  Z  time 
and  again.  We  all  understand  exactly 
what  Is  In  it.  I  appeal  to  the  majority, 
if  there  is  a  majority — if  there  Is  not, 
we  are  licked  altogether — "at  least  vote 
for  something  responsible  and  respecta- 
ble. At  least  vote  for  a  program  which 
has  a  chance  to  succeed,  instead  of  rim- 
ing it  down  the  drain,  by  determining  to 
vote  against  diluting  it  into  a  program  of 
bits  and  pieces  too  small  to  do  any  good. 
by  voting  the  minimum  amoimt  which 
the  Secretary  says  will  give  it  a  chance 
to  succeed." 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  we  are  really 
doing  ourselves  a  favor  by  setting  up  the 
program  for  $20  million  rather  than  $12 
million. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
placed  in  a  rather  awkward  position,  be- 
cause I  think  by  the  unanimous -consent 
agreement  I  have  been  designated  as  the 
keeper  of  the  time  for  the  opposition. 
Certainly  I  do  not  wish  to  be  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  kind  of  amendment.  I  want 
my  distinguished  fellow  Senator  from 
New  York  to  know  that  I  sjmipathlze 
greatly  with  his  position,  and  I  agree 
with  it.  The  only  thing  that  disturbs  me 
a  little  bit  Is  the  practicality  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  committee  voted  15  to  12  to  knock 
out  the  $12  million.  The  serious  ques- 
tion here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  is. 
How  does  the  membership  of  the  Senate 
feel  with  reference  to  the  restoration? 
Of  course,  now  we  are  talking,  not  only 
about  restoration,  but  about  going  $8  mil- 
lion above  that. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  should  be  the 
one  who  should  gxiide  the  time  in  op- 
position. I  do  wish  to  speak  for  about 
4  or  5  minutes. 

If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  who  is  the  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee  [Mr.  Yottng  of  North 
Dakota] ,  I  should  like  to  have  him  man- 
age the  time  after  I  have  taken  about  5 
minutes. 

How  much  time  do  we  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twen- 
ty minutes  to  each  side. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  shall  take  5  min- 
utes, and  allocate  the  remaining  15  min- 
utes to  the  distlngtiished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  to  do  what  he  wishes  in 
opposition  to  the  proposed  amendment. 

Is  that  satisfactory  to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Either 
way,  though  I  would  be  perfectly  happy 
to  have  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
do  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  what  I  should  do  at  this  junc- 
ture— ^because  we  shall  have  sufficient 
time  to  argue  the  merits  of  the  program 
a  little  later,  or  before  we  come  to  a  vote 
at  3:30  o'clock — is  to  point  out  to  the 
Senate  exactly  what  kind  of  program  we 
are  talking  about  this  afternoon. 

Are  we  here  to  glorify  and  embellish 
the  rich,  or  are  we  in  this  Chamber  this 


afternoon  to  give  a  little  consideration 
to  the  poor? 

Who  must  these  poor  be  before  they 
can  be  considered  at  all  for  the  program? 

They  must  fall  m  the  category  of  qual- 
ifying for  public  housing.  That  is  the 
first  qualification.  Over  and  above  that, 
before  anyone  can  come  under  the  pro- 
gram, he  must  be  a  person  who  has  been 
displaced  by  governmental  action. 

By  that,  it  means  that  if  we  build  a 
highway  or  freeway  through  a  slum,  or 
have  taken  some  action  which  displaces 
someone,  then  that  is  another  considera- 
tion. 

But,  we  do  not  even  stop  there. 

There  is  another  condition  which  In- 
cludes the  household  head  or  spouse,  if 
62  years  of  age.  or  even  older,  and  that 
would  be  another  requirement. 

Then,  we  do  not  even  stop  there. 

There  is  another  requirement,  too. 
that  the  household  head  or  spouse  must 
be  physically  handicapped.  The  next 
to  the  last  category  Includes  living  in 
substandard  housing.  The  last  category 
is  for  persons  who  occupy  or  did  occupy 
living  tmlts  destroyed  or  extensively 
damaged  by  a  natural  disaster.  They 
would  be  Included. 

This  afternoon,  we  are  talking  about 
the  poor  La  relation  to  this  program. 
Before  we  set  a  date  for  the  hearings, 
I  received  many  telegrams  from  several 
distinguished  clergjmen  who  were  very 
much  interested  In  the  program.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  recite  for  the 
Record  what  these  men  had  to  say. 

Their  names  are: 

Reverend  Street;  Mr.  Marshall;  Rev- 
erend Walker;  Reverend  McManus;  Rev- 
erend Goodwin;  and  the  Reverend 
Wendt. 

This  is  what  I  said  to  these  gentle- 
men: 

Senator  Pastore.  All  right,  gentlemen. 

Will  you  step  forward  and  take  these  seats? 
We  will  hear  you  one  at  a  time.  I  have  you 
listed  In  this  order:  Reverend  Street,  Mr. 
Alarshall,  Reverend  Walker.  Reverend  Mc- 
Manus, Reverend  Goodwin,  and  Reverend 
Wendt. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Marshall  said: 
Mr.  MAR.SHAT.T..  X  purpoeefully  made  my  re- 
marks brief.     I  thought  this  would  be  ap- 
preciated  but   I  wo\Ud   be   glad   to  answer 
questions  If  there  are  any. 

What  he  brought  out  was  the  fact 
that  this  would  take  care  of  the  poor, 
and  that  was  his  objective. 

We  had  the  representatives  of  the 
Friends  Neighborhood  Guild;  the  Phil- 
adelphia Housing  Authority  program; 
the  Private  Enterprise  Housing  pro- 
grams; and  we  had  a  clerg>'man  from 
New  Orleans,  and  several  ministers  from 
the  South.  Every  one  of  them  testified 
how  important  this  program  was  and 
why  we  should  raise  the  figure  from  $12 
million  to  $30  million,  which  is  the  au- 
thorization amount. 

Well,  when  it  came  to  the  markup  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
was  somewhat  surprised.  The  vote  was 
15  to  12. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  expired. 
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Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  us  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  the 
vote  was  15  to  12  to  delete  the  whole 
program  which,  to  me,  was  a  very  sor- 
rowful thing  to  happen 

I  would  hope  that  this  aitemoon.  If 
we  canr.ot  ?et  the  $30  million,  at  least 
we  can  restore  the  $12  million.  That 
is  all  I  have  to  say  at  this  time.  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  because  the  com- 
mittee already  knows  how  I  feel  about 
this  matter  and  I  have  made  my  posi- 
tion abundantly  clear 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yea.s  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yea.-i  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time' 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr.  President.  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  any  time  to  the  oppo- 
.sition  on  this  amendment. 

Mr  ALLOTT      Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  require? 

Mr  PASTORE.  The  time  for  the  op- 
position ii  being  managed  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  ;  Mr   YotTNC]. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  .Mr.  President,  I  need 
10  minutes. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  vield  10  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  amendment, 
and  I  will  also  speak  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  of  the  committee. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  the  po- 
sition I  have  taken  has  not  led  me  to  go 
around  gettin.g  a  lot  of  Senators  to  take 
the  same  position  which  I  have  tsJten.  I 
have  not  asked  a  suisjle  Senator  to  vote 
with  me  or  to  take  the  position  that  I 
have  taken. 

When  I  offered  the  amendment  In 
committee  the  other  day  to  strike  the 
$12  million,  which  was  stricken,  I  did 
not  ask  a  single  Senator  either  before  or 
during  the  course  of  that  meeting  to  vote 
with  me. 

I  have  taken  this  position  because  I 
believe  that  it  is  right. 

First  of  all.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  at  least  to  the  Senators  who 
are  now  m  the  Chamber,  to  the  fact  that 
this  particular  item  comes  before  the 
Independent  Offices  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations,  of  which  I  happen  to  be 
the  ranking  minority  member,  and  the 
distin«ui.shed  Senator  from  V»  ashlngton 
[Mr   M.AnNTjsoN],  the  chairman. 

The  particular  item  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  now  has  never  been  before  that 
subcommittee.  This  is  a  fact  which 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  every  Sen- 
ator 

I  do  not  claim  for  myself  that  I  am  an 
authority,  by  any  means,  on  any  or  all 
partes  of  public  housing:  nor  do  I  believe 
that  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  if 
he  were  present  in  the  Chamber  at  the 


moment,  would  make  cuiy  such  claim  or 
assumption. 

However,  in  dealing  with  these  matters 
over  a  period  of  years,  as  we  both  have, 
I  believe  that  we  have  learned  a  little 
about  them. 

How  did  this  matter  come  up  before 
the  Senate  last  year? 

First,  It  was  up  on  an  authorization. 
At  that  time,  I  sun  sure  that  everyone 
here  will  remember  the  utter  and  stark 
confusion  of  Members  of  the  Senate  as 
to  who  was  to  be  embraced  within  the 
bill,  and  to  be  eligible  for  subsidy 
under  it. 

I  believe  It  was  finally  decided  by  the 
majority  here  that  people  who  earned 
even  up  to  $12,000  In  income  could  draw 
a  rent  subsidy. 

When  the  matter  went  before  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, headed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  last  year,  the  agency 
had  already  promulgated  regulations  to 
control  the  appropriation  which  they 
thought  they  were  going  to  receive  at 
that  time. 

The  Senate  did  appropriate  money  by 
a  narrow  vote  of  41  to  37.  The  House 
had  refused  to  appropriate  money. 
When  we  went  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee, the  House  mfide  it  clear  from 
the  beginning  that  they  were  not  going 
to  appropriate  any  money  for  this  pro- 
gram in  that  particular  appropriation 
bill. 

But  the  matter  was  so  confused  that 
when  It  did  come  up  late  in  the  fall  be- 
fore the  Senate,  the  HHFA,  now  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, had  to  withdraw,  the  day  be- 
fore It  came  up  before  the  Senate,  every 
regulation  they  had  published  to  im- 
plement the  proposed  appropriation  be- 
cause they  foimd  out  that  they  were 
more  confused  than  anyone  else. 

Mr.  President,  not  having  had  this 
matter  before  the  regular  subcommittee 
for  appropriations  In  1966,  we  are  now 
asked  again  to  have  the  supplemental 
subcommittee — not  the  subcommittee 
which  has  to  deal  with  this  matter  and 
bear  the  responsibility  for  It  year  after 
year,  but  the  supplemental  subcommittee 
In  testimony  taken  before  the  supple- 
mental subcommittee — act  upon  this, 
and  act  upon  the  statements  made  by 
Mr.  Weaver. 

I  can  understand  the  interest  of  some 
people  In  the  program,  and  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  say  that  it  may  not  have  merit. 
I  say  that  it  has  no  merit  today,  be- 
cause we  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  get  Mr.  Weaver,  the  Secretary  of 
HUD,  before  the  regular  subcommittee  to 
question  him  and  find  out  exactly  what 
he  means  when  he  t&lks  about  the  vari- 
ous things  that  he  Is  going  to  do  under 
the  act. 

For  example,  when  he  talks  about 
"substandard."  I  do  not  know  what  he  is 
talking  about.  From  the  testimony,  I 
would  assimie  that  he  is  confused  as  to 
the  legislative  authority  by  which  ap- 
propriations may  be  made.  Taking  all 
this  Into  consideration,  I  say  to  these 
people,  and  I  say  to  my  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  who  is  advocating 
this  particular  amendment,  that  if  he 


Is  genuinely  interested  in  this  approach 
to  public  housing — and  that  Is  what  it 
Is,  It  Is  a  new  way  to  handle  public 
housing — he  will  serve  himself  and  he 
will  serve  his  constituents  better  if  he 
will  permit  this  matter  to  come  before 
the  regular  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee. A  hearing  is  now  set  for  HUD  on 
May  17. 

In  all  likelihood  they  will  have  an 
appropriation  bUl  by  the  first  part  of 
the  next  fiscal  year,  or  by  July  1.  This 
committee  has  never  delayed  In  Its  ac- 
tions on  these  matters  and  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  It  should  do  so  this  year. 

Now.  if  this  particular  idea  has  merit, 
if,  in  fact,  it  will  save  money  for  the  tax- 
payers. If,  in  fact,  it  calls  upon  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy  to  do  a  thing 
that  has  been  done  by  the  Government 
before  in  the  matter  of  public  housing; 
if  all  of  these  things  are  true,  then  I  am 
sure  that  each  and  every  one  of  us  want 
the  best,  hardest,  leanest  kind  of  pro- 
gram we  can  get,  so  It  will  work.  That  Is 
my  position. 

My  position  also  is  that  the  commit- 
tee charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
this  particular  appropriation  should 
have  a  right  and  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  call  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
before  It  to  inquire  into  all  phases  of  this 
matter,  to  inquire  into  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  regulations,  to  inquire  what 
they  mean  because  that  committee  and 
that  committee  alone  will  be  charged, 
so  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  with 
the  responsibility  for  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  this  program. 

We  will  have  these  hearings  shortly. 
For  this  reason  I  must  say  that  I  do  op- 
pose very  stringently  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  If  he  and 
the  others  whose  names  he  read  are 
genuinely  interested  in  making  this  pro- 
gram work  they  will  let  It  go  through 
the  normal  courses  and  processes  of  the 
appropriate  channels. 

There  Is  a  great  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  every  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  act  upon  matters  which 
do  not  have  to  be  acted  on  in  a  supple- 
mental bill.  There  Is  no  overwhelming 
crisis  that  Is  going  to  come  to  a  head  in 
the  next  2  months — May  and  June. 

When  we  put  this  bill  before  the  In- 
dependent Offices  Subcommittee,  which 
I  am  sure  will  be  by  July  1,  then  I  think 
we  will  have  had  an  opportunity  to  get 
all  of  the  background.  Since  we  are 
starting  a  program  of  such  Immense 
proportions,  at  least  $150  million  for  40 
years,  we  will  have  a  chance  to  look  at 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  answer  the  allegation  made  here  this 
afternoon  that  this  did  not  come  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Independent  Of- 
fices of  which  I  also  am  a  member. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Colorado  I  think  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Supplementals  and 
Deficiencies  has  just  as  much  right,  just 
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as  much  jurisdiction,  If  I  may  use  the 
word,  as  the  Subcommittee  on  Inde- 
pendent Offices. 

Why  did  it  come  before  the  Supple- 
mental and  Deficiency  Subcommittee? 
It  was  because  this  law  was  passed  not 
too  long  ago  by  the  Senate  £ind  the  Sen- 
ate authorized  a  certain  amount  to  ex- 
pire by  June  30.  1966.  The  regular  bill 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Independent 
Offices  is  to  begin  with  appropriations 
available  on  July  1.  1966. 

So  that  is  the  reason  why  It  came  be- 
fore the  Supplemental  and  Deficiency 
Subcommittee.  What  did  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  do?  He  invited  every 
member,  27  of  them,  on  the  entire  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  come  there. 

There  is  argument  this  afternoon  that 
if  Senators  are  against  it.  they  should 
say  that  they  are  against  it.  If  Senators 
say,  "I  don't  like  this  program;  I  don't 
want  it;  I  am  going  to  vote  against  It 
whether  you  make  it  5  cents  or  $5  bil- 
lion," I  say  to  Senators,  "All  right,  you 
are  sincere  in  your  position."  But  when 
Senators  come  on  to  the  floor  and  say 
that  John  Pastore  did  not  have  a  right 
to  hear  this,  that  it  was  not  heard  well, 
and  that  It  was  not  heard  fully,  I  say, 
"By  what  right  do  you  think  there  Is 
more  jurisdiction  In  your  subcommittee 
than  there  is  to  mine?" 

Mr.  President,  that  is  enough. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  answer  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. The  one  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress charged  with  this  Is  the  Independ- 
ent Offices  Subcommittee.  Of  course, 
the  Senator  had  a  right  to  hear  the  mat- 
ter, but  his  Is  not  the  subcommittee  that 
Is  charged  primarily  with  hearing  Items 
on  housing  and  hc«ne  finance. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jdeld? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  decline  to  yield  at  this 
time.  Mr.  President,  the  fallacy  of  this 
matter  lies  exactly  where  we  are  to  date. 
We  are  appropriating  almost  $25  billion 
In  oiu*  supplemental  appropriations  this 
year.  This  Is  the  answer  to  this  mat- 
ter and  it  should  be  considered  by  regu- 
lar committees  In  the  regular  course,  re- 
gardless of  what  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  may  think. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes  in 
support  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Independent 
Offices  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations, 
which  handles  this  type  of  legislation. 

There  Is  $2.8  billion  In  this  supple- 
mental bill.  I  am  the  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  committee  and  I  say  to  the 
chairman  that  he  did  the  very  best  Job 
that  he  could  covering  the  75  Items.  But 
It  cannot  be  done  half  as  good  as  had  the 
regular  committees  handled  these  Items. 

In  addition,  when  the  regular  commit- 
tee takes  up  the  bill  they  can  approve 
the  $35  million  being  requested,  plus  an 
additional  $30  mUllon  if  need  be. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  a  small  bill 
at  all. 

If  the  authorization  is  entered  into  the 
cost  of  this  program,  over  a  40-year  pe- 


riod, which  is  authorized,  it  will  be  ap- 
proximately $6  billion.  That  amount  is 
not  pecmuts.  If  we  had  a  little  more 
time,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Weaver,  the  Admin- 
istrator, would  agree  he  could  improve 
the  program  greatly. 

What  a  difference  there  was  in  the 
testimony  this  year  and  the  testimony 
last  year  when  he  had  time  to  think  It 
over.  Why  not  wait  for  3  or  4  weeks 
when  we  could  Improve  and  make  this 
a  better  program? 

It  may  seem  to  some  to  be  inappro- 
priate for  me  to  be  speaking  on  this 
subject  since  we  do  not  have  a  big  slum 
area  in  my  State;  but  we  do  have- Amer- 
ica's first  citizens,  the  American  Indians. 
This  measure  would  not  cover  them. 
There  is  no  worse  housing  in  America 
than  the  Indians  have,  so  I  have  an 
interest  in  housing.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  helping  poor  people, 
but  I  believe  people  trained  In  welfare 
programs  should  rightfully  have  some 
voice  in  this  program  If  It  Is  to  be  a 
success. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  as  a  Senator 
from  the  State  which  has  the  largest 
and  most  populous  city  In  the  United 
States,  the  city  of  New  York,  for  which 
we  ought  to  be  very  proud  rather  than, 
as  I  often  find,  apologetic. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  only  one  theme 
which  I  have.  The  Senate  is  the  con- 
science of  the  Nation.  If  our  commit- 
tees are  slow,  take  time,  and  have  not 
deliberated  the  matter  enough  we  can- 
not absolve  them,  but  we  must  bail  them 
out  of  It  by  acting  ourselves. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  was 
right.  The  appropriation  called  for  $30 
million  prior  to  July  1,  1966. 

Carry  this  matter  over  to  when  the 
regular  legislative  committee  acts  and 
there  are  destroyed  the  people  who  have 
a  right  to  look  to  this  program  for  some 
relief.  That  is  what  I  am  here  to  talk 
about. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  said: 
If   you   are   well    advised,   you  wUl  wait; 
there  is  no  OTerwhelmlng  crlJsla. 

There  Is  an  overwhelming  crisis.  Do 
people  have  to  be  killed  to  prove  it,  as 
they  did  in  Watts,  Harlem,  New  York, 
and  Rochester?  How  many  people  have 
to  be  killed  in  order  to  prove  that  there 
Is  an  overwhelming  crisis?  What  Is 
$8  million  In  view  of  the  entire  $2.6 
billion? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JA"VTTS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  knows 
those  clamoring  for  delay  this  after- 
noon would  not  vote  for  it  in  the  final 
analysis  even  if  It  were  for  20  cents. 
They  do  not  believe  in  the  program  and 
this  is  a  delaying  tactic  to  kiU  It. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  sits  on  this  committee. 
Who  knows  better  than  he,  and  he  has 
Just  spoken. 

I  like  this  program  because  it  Is  dig- 
nified for  the  poor  and  It  deals  with  the 


poor  who  are  making  an  effort  to  support 
themselves. 

The  Secretary  testified  It  does  not  ex- 
tend to  welfare  clients.  It  extends  to 
people  who  earn  money.  It  does  not  put 
the  poor  in  ghettos.  It  distributes  them 
around  with  other  people  so  they  can 
learn  to  live  like  other  people  and  aspire 
to  be  like  other  people. 

One  of  the  vicious  things  about  public 
housing  is  if  they  get  somewhere  in  life 
they  have  to  be  mpved  out.  Here  is  an 
automatically  adjusting  answer:  Get 
somewhere  in  life;  here  you  stay  where 
you  are,  but  you  pay  your  rent.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  a  program  well  worthy 
of  trial  and  we  should  give  It  a  break. 

My  entire  argument  is  dominated  by 
the  Secretary  who  said.  "You  get  Into 
a  situation  where  you  have  to  do  teeny- 
weeny  things."  If  Senators  are  for  this 
bill  they  should  vote  for  it.  Do  not  make 
It  a  teeny-weeny  vote  or  a  teeny-weeny 
thing.      

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
feel  that  without  rent  controls,  the  sum 
of  $15  or  $20  million,  or  whatever  it 
might  be,  would  be  completely  gobbled 
up? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  do  not. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Without  being  a  benefit 
to  the  people  It  is  Intended  to  help. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not.  I  teU  the 
Senator  that  90  percent  of  the  program 
will  be  for  new  construction;  the  Sec- 
retary testified  to  that.  It  is  necessary 
to  have  this  kind  of  bill  to  bring  about 
that  new  construction,  and  the  new  con- 
struction will  be  fully  safeguarded 
against  exactly  what  the  Senator  fears. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  program  ap- 
ply only  to  new  construction? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Secretary  testified 
that  90  percent  would  apply  to  new 
construction. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  It  be  written  into 
the  contract  that  the  rents  could  not  be 
raised? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Exactly. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  knows.  I 
know,  and  everybody  else  knows  that  we 
get  more  complaints  about  increases  In 
rents  than  about  Increases  In  any  other 
prices. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  program  would  be 
operated  on  a  contractual  basis  and 
would  be  fundamentally  based  upon  the 
rent-paying  ability  of  the  family  Itself. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  like  to  help  the 
people  whom  the  Senator  has  In  mind, 
but  I  have  had  the  fear  that  without  con- 
trols the  program  would  fall. 

Mr.  JA'Vrrs.  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
that  I  do  not  see  any  such  really  practi- 
cal danger  In  this  program.  I  think  this 
is  the  first  time  we  have  had  a  chance 
to  get  off  the  rabblt-track  of  public  hous- 
ing and  really  make  a  new  effort  to  do 
the  right  thing.  I  say  let  us  do  it  rea- 
sonably and  practicably,  instead  of  In  a 
teeny-weeny  way. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  one  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  reply  to  two  things.    First  of  all,  the 
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$30  million  for  this  year  would  not  be  lost 
under  the  forniuia,  Tlie  amount  that 
can  be  authorized  and  appropriated  next 
year  is  $65  million — the  $30  million  plus 
$35  million.  The  fund  will  accumulate 
in  that  way. 

Second.  I  say  again  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  that  I  have  never 
questioned  his  integrity.  I  do  not  do  so 
now,  and  I  wish  he  would  not  imply  that 
he  Is  questioning  mine.  When  he  says 
I  have  made  up  my  mind,  he  is  wrong. 
I  have  talked  with  other  Senators  who 
think  the  same  way  I  do,  who  will  not 
vote  for  thl.s  proposal  today,  but  who  may 
vote  for  it  after  July  1,  if  we  ever  get  to 
meanlntrful  hearings  and  have  a  right  to 
go  Into  this  in  full  with  the  Secretary. 

Mr  JA\aTS.  Mr,  President.  I  yield 
myself  the  remaining  time. 

We  had  meaningful  hearings  on  the 
authorization  bill;  we  had  meaningful 
debates:  and  we  passed  the  bill.  Then 
we  had  meaniiigful  hearings  and  mean- 
ingful debates,  and  appropriated  plan- 
nln;i  funds.  The  planning  funds  were 
used,  and  a  report  was  made  which  said 
that  the  proKram  was  practicable  and 
meaningful.  If  we  decide  t-o  do  anything 
about  the  program  now.  this  Is  the  way 
to  do  it.  We  say  we  still  have  to  have 
other  meaningful  reports,  other  mean- 
ingful hearings,  before  we  finally  decide 
what  we  ought  to  do  about  It. 

In  the  meantime,  let  Senators  who 
question  my  u.se  of  the  term  "crisis"  take 
a  walk  In  Harlem  or  in  Bedford- 
Stuv-vesant.  In  Watts,  or  In  the  slums  of 
Roche.ster.  then  they  will  see  what  our 
delays  are  doing  to  the  people.  I  do 
not  say  it  must  be  done  all  at  once,  like 
a  shot  A  program  is  in  beginning, 
ready  to  go.  It  Is  practicable.  There 
are  applications  for  It.  What  are  we 
r.ciding  It  up  for?  I  think  we  are  hold- 
ing It  up  becau.se  we  are  against  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  this  program  has  been  given  all  the 
time  It  deserved.  I  do  not  care  what 
committee  it  goes  before  from  now  on. 
No  committee  could  give  It  more  time 
than  we  have.  It  could  not  give  it  more 
conscientious  attention  than  we  gave  it. 
On  that  I  stake  my  honor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  the  amendment 
.subject  to  further  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This 
amendment  is  subject  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  offers  another 
amendment,  how  much  time  will  be 
allotted'' 

The  PRES.IDING  OFFICER.  Twenty 
minutes  to  each  side 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
reluctant  to  offer  a  further  amendment; 
but  If  there  were  no  objection  to  a  unani- 
mous consent  request  for  about  4  min- 
utes. I  would  be  qult«  content  and  not 
offer  another  amendment. 

Mr.  JA\TTS.  There  is  no  objection  of 
course.  The  minority  leader  may  take 
as  much  time  as  he  wishes. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  want  to  conform  to 
the  rules. 

Mr.  President,  the  very  distinguished 
and  eloquent  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Fastore]  said  that  \t  any  Senator 
were  against  this  prc^josal,  why  not  pro- 
claim it?  Well,  let  me  be  as  candid  aa 
my  feeble  endowments  can  interpret  the 
English  language.    I  say  I  am  against  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Good  for  you. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  notice  from  the 
transcript  of  the  hearings  that  there 
probably  are  51  cities,  with  populations 
over  250.000,  ttiat  would  be  eligible. 
There  are  another  20  cities,  with  a  popu- 
lation under  250,000,  which  would  be 
eligible. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  coincidence.  I 
live  in  a  modest  sized  community  in  Illi- 
nois that  bears  the  name  Pekln.  It  got 
its  name  in  this  way:  About  130  years 
ago  a  farmer  came  to  that  area  when 
there  was  a  controversy  about  naming 
the  town.  The  settlers  left  it  to  his  wife 
to  name  it.  She  took  down  maps,  fol- 
lowed that  parallel  of  latitude,  and  dis- 
covered that  the  town  was  on  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude  as  Pekln,  China.  That 
is  how  my  town  got  its  name.  OCacially, 
by  the  census,  its  population  Is  28,146.  I 
think  it  is  probably  30.000. 

In  my  hometown  a  family  that  had  an 
Income  of  $4,200  would  be  eligible.  In 
Omfkha,  Nebr.,  a  family  having  an  income 
of  $4,700  would  be  eligible.  In  the  great 
metropolitan  center  of  the  Empire  State, 
meaning  New  Yorlc,  a  family  having  an 
income  of  $6,100  would  be  eligible. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  qualifica- 
tion. The  bill  provides  that  Increases  In 
income  due  to  the  temporary  employ- 
ment of  a  secondary  member  of  the  fam- 
ily or  to  the  part-time  employment  of  a 
student  member  of  the  family  need  not 
be  reported.    Those  are  flexible  limits. 

As  I  recall  from  reading  an  article  in 
Reader's  Digest,  the  FHA,  which  would 
make  the  determination,  in  87  out  of  89 
projects  went  away  beyond  the  actual 
cost  of  the  land  involved  and  submitted 
an  excessive  estimate  for  the  purposes  of 
the  loan.  I  do  not  propose  to  have  an 
agency  like  that  undertake  to  administer 
this  kind  of  program,  wtilch  in  years  to 
come  could  cost  not  a  mere  $12  million 
or  $9.5  million  or  $30  million,  but  could 
run  into  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  potentisd  for  abuses  is  enor- 
mous. 

It  is  rather  ironic  that  we  take  the 
cream  of  our  youngsters  and  send  th»n 
to  Vietnam,  where  their  housing  facil- 
ities are  ramshackle,  to  say  the  least, 
and  where  In  most  cases  there  are  no 
housing  facilities  at  all.  But  we  bleed 
here  because  If  a  family  has  an  income 
of  $4,200  or  $4,700  or  $6,100,  we  will  dip 
into  the  Federal  till.  Why  not  go  back 
to  the  administration  of  President  Roose- 
velt, whose  mellifluous  tone  went  over 
the  coimtry  when  he  talked  about  one- 
third  ill  fed.  one-third  ill  clad,  one-third 
iU  hotised?  Let  us  send  the  amendment 
back.  Let  us  add  the  grocery  bill  and 
the  clothing  bill  as  well  as  the  housing 
bill,  because  they  are  parts  of  creature 
necessities. 

This  proposal  ought  to  be  defeated 
and  the  position  of  the  committee  sus- 


tained. If  I  had  the  right  to  do  it,  I 
would  strike  it  out  entirely. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  something  that 
is  going  to  be  noxious  in  American  life 
before  we  get  through. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Do  I  correctly  imder- 
stand  that  a  "yea"  vote  is  a  vote  to  sub- 
stitute $20  million  for  $12  million,  and 
that  the  vote  will  come  later  on  whether 
to  strike  out  the  whole  provision? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  is  correct. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
CHtTRCHl,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grttening],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Netiberger], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Russell],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hayben]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALLl.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rtis- 
SELLl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea."  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  is  ab- 
sent because  of  death  in  his  immediate 
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family  and  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
Is  detained  on  official  business,  smd  if 
present  and  voting,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  armoimced — yeas  18, 
nays  69,  as  follows: 


[No.  67  Leg.] 

TEAS— 18 

Case 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Pastore 

aark 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

PeU 

Douglas 

McOee 

Proxmlre 

Hart 

Mondale 

Blblcoff 

Inouye 

Morse 

Tydlngs 

Javlts 

Muskle 

NATS— 69 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Aiken 

Fong 

Montoya 

Allott 

Pulbrlght 

Morton 

Anderson 

Gore 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Harris 

Mundt 

Bass 

Hart  Ice 

Murphy 

Bayh 

Hlckenlooper 

Nelson 

Bennett 

HIU 

Pearson 

Boggs 

HoUand 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Scott 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Simpson 

Cannon 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Carlson 

Laiosche 

Spar  km  an 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Long.  La. 

Symington 

Curtis 

Magntison 

Talmadge 

Dlrksen 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 

Tower 

Eastland 

McQovern 

WUUams,  Del. 

Ellender 

Mclntyre 

Yar  borough 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fannin 

Monroney 

Toung,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

Bible 

Mansfield 

RusseU,  Otk. 

Church 

McNamara 

Saltonstall 

Dodd 

MUier 

Smathera 

Gruening 

Neuberger 

Hayden 

RusseU.  8.C. 

So  Mr.  JAvrrs'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand there  are  other  amendments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  Is  recognized  for  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
speak  as  a  member  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  which  heard  all  the 
witnesses  when  this  legislation  was  con- 
sidered, and  as  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  acted  on  this 
proposal  last  Monday. 

This  rent  subsidy  program  has  been 
seriously  maligned  and  misunderstood. 
It  suffers  unfortunately  and  unfairly  by 
its  label.  We  are  all  against  subsidies 
^peclally  for  something  new  like  rent. 
But,  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  private  en- 
terprise proposal.  It  is  a  substitute,  not 
a  supplement,  for  public  housing.  Pub- 
lic housing  is  a  rent  supplement  program 
under  Government  auspices;  but  this 
proposed  rent  subsidy  program  is  pri- 
vately sponsored,  privately  built,  private- 
ly managed,  and  privately  owned. 


Furthermore,  it  will  save  public  money 
on  two  counts.  The  agency's  figure  is 
$50  per  month  average  Government  sub- 
sidy for  public  housing,  and  $40  per 
month  for  the  rent  supplement. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  point 
out  that  when  a  tenant  qualifies  for  pub- 
lic housing,  he  pays  20  percent  of  his  in- 
come in  rent;  but  the  rent  supplement 
program  is  more  conservative,  he  is  to 
pay  25  percent  of  his  income  in  rent  be- 
fore he  receives  a  nickel  of  Federal 
money.  So  the  ill-housed  will  receive  a 
chance  to  live  in  decent  housing.  But  at 
a  lower,  I  repeat,  lower  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Goverxunent  than  public  housing. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  program  that 
makes  sense.  It  Is  economical.  It  is  a 
private  enterprise  proposal.  It  seems 
to  me  it  is  one  that  will  work,  and  should 
be  approved  certainly  in  the  modest 
amount  of  $12  million. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  rent  supplement 
program,  primarily  because  of  the  timing 
involved.  Due  to  the  Vietnam  war,  and 
due  to  the  present  inflationary  trend, 
either  of  which  I  point  out,  show  no  sign 
of  abating,  we  should  not  be  initiating 
or  experimenting  with  vast  new  Federal 
assistance  programs,  which  are  not  nec- 
essary or  of  a  lower  priority  nature. 

Today,  we  are  being  asked  to  provide 
several  millions  of  dollars,  perhaps  ulti- 
.mately  many  billions  of  dollars,  for  a 
program  whose  merit  we  know  little 
about.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  fight- 
ing a  war  in  Vietnam  and  are  experi- 
encing inflation  here  at  home.  Now  Is 
certainly  not  the  time  to  be  experiment- 
ing with  the  hard-earned  dollars  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  If  anything,  we 
should  be  looking  for  many  ways  to  cut 
back  oiir  domestic  spending  on  the  na- 
tional level  to  help  combat  Inflation.  I 
do  not  feel  it  wise,  when  economy  in  gov- 
ernment is  so  Important,  to  be  asking  for 
vast  sums  of  money  to  use  on  a  program 
where  there  are  so  many  imanswered 
questions. 

I  have  other  reservations  regarding  the 
rent  supplement  proposal — foremost 
among  them,  of  course,  is  the  fear  of 
stifling  the  incentive  of  the  Individual  for 
homeownershlp,  and  the  possibility  we 
would  be  making  Government  wards  of 
the  people  involved.  If  the  Government 
will  pay  part  of  the  rent  of  a  man,  then 
there  wUl  be  little  incentive  for  him  to 
work  harder  to  improve  his  environment 
by  owning  his  own  home. 

Not  only  would  this  proposal  weaken 
the  incentive  from  homeownershlp,  but 
also  it  may  serve  as  a  powerful  incentive 
for  a  family  to  discontinue  its  home- 
ownership  and  become  a  renter  with  Fed- 
eral subsidy.  Mr.  President,  this  would 
undermine  one  of  the  basic  principles  of 
America  today,  that  of  private  home- 
ownership,  which  has  been  one  of  the 
truly  great  developments  of  the  past  25 
years. 

If  we  accept  the  principle  involved  in 
the  rent  subsidy  program,  perhaps  we 
must  next  expect  to  accept  a  Federal  pro- 
gram for  subsidizing   the  purchase   of 


clothing,  and  ultimately  a  Federal  pro- 
gram for  a  guaranteed  annual  income, 
whether  a  person  worics  or  not. 

We  certainly  have  an  opportunity  to- 
day to  let  the  American  people  know  that 
we  will  not  put  up  with  such  a  program. 
I  call,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  for 
defeat  of  this  proposal.  It  Is  one  that 
would  increase  domestic  spending  on  an 
imknown  quantity  In  an  already  dan- 
gerous period  of  inflation.  In  addition, 
it  would  threaten  a  great  foundation  of 
America,  private  homeownershlp  In 
freely  associative  communities. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  since 
coming  to  the  Senate,  save  and  except 
on  one  occasion,  so  far  as  my  memory 
serves  me,  I  have  voted  for  all  public 
housing  measures  designed  for  metro- 
politan centers. 

But  I  have  had  very  close  to  my  heart 
the  needs  for  legislation  to  assist  people 
In  remote  areas,  far  from  the  cities  of 
this  country,  and  I  am  thinking  par- 
ticularly of  the  Indian,  Eskimo,  and 
Alleut  people  of  Alaska. 

As  the  Presiding  Officer  knows,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, that  subcommittee  this  morning 
began  hearings  on  a  bill  which  I  had 
Introduced  over  a  year  ago,  and  heard 
several  witnesses  from  Alaska  testify 
who  know  the  situation  in  Alaska  rela- 
tive to  housing. 

Existing  Federal  laws  do  not  have 
adequate  application  to  some  of  the 
remote  areas  of  Alaska.  I  suppose  that 
remarks  could  be  broadened  to  include 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

In  Alaska,  as  has  been  stated  by  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Public  Housing 
Administration,  some  of  the  Eskimo  peo- 
ple and  some  of  the  Indian  people  live  in 
worse  situations,  worse  housing  than 
any  slum  In  any  city. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  rent 
subsidies  program  is  defensible.  I  voted 
for  It  last  year.  I  will  say,  I  had  some 
substantial  doubts  as  to  my  position 
earlier  this  week.  But  now  that  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  has  taken  the  matter  to  which 
I  refer  under  active  consideration,  I 
Intend  to  revert  to  my  original  position, 
and  support  the  rent  subsidy  program. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  to  be  equally  divided  on  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 
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The  PRESIDTNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr,  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  nnotlon  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Flhode  Island  [Mr 
Pastore]  to  restore  an  appropriation  of 
$12  million  for  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram . 

The  essential  purpose  of  rent  .supple- 
ments is  to  provide  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  housing  for  low-income  fami- 
lies The  immediate  goal  is  housing,  but 
the  long-range  effects  will  be  reflected  In 
reduced  crime,  lower  rates  of  mental  Ill- 
ness, Improved  educational  achievement, 
improved  health  and  physical  fitness  and 
a  sense  of  self-respect  amovig  the  most 
disadvantaged  and  disaffected  elements 
of  our  society 

It  is  hard  for  those  of  us.  who  live  In 
decent  housing,  to  understand  how  sub- 
standard housing  can  sap  the  human 
spirit.  Substandard  housing  means 
more  than  Just  a  building  that  is  either 
dilapidated  overcrowded.  unheated, 
vermin  Infested,  without  running  water 
or  toilet  or  bath  f  acilltie.s.  Usually  there 
is  a  combination  of  these  factors. 

Before  we  vote  on  this  measure  we 
m.ust  ask  ourselves  whether  inadequate 
housmg  would  affect  our  self-esteem,  our 
family  life,  our  children's  ability  to  be- 
come educated,  our  physical  and  mental 
health?  What  would  be  our  chances  of 
not  succumbing  to  the  temptation  of 
crime  either  out  of  frustration  or  hos- 
tility'' 

Let  m.e  outline  what  the  psychological 
and  sociological  studies  of  inadequate 
housing  Indicate. 

The  most  obvious  effects  of  Inadequate 
housing  upon  its  Inhabitants  Is,  of 
course,  in  the  area  of  physical  disease. 
The  high  rate  of  infectious  illness,  the 
higher  rates  of  infant  mortality  and  the 
incidence  of  death  can  be  directly  linked 
to  poor  housing.  One  sociologist  has  es- 
tablished five  typical  categories  of  Ulness 
associated  with  Inadequate  housing: 

First.  Acute  respiratory  infections — 
colds,  bronchitis,  grippe — related  to  In- 
adequate heating  or  ventilation,  inade- 
quate and  crowded  sleeping  arrange- 
ments 

Second  Certain  Infectious  diseases  of 
childhood — measles,  chickenpox.  and 
whooping  couKh — related  to  similar 
causal  factors. 

Third.  Digestive  diseases — typhoid, 
dysentery,  diarrhea — related  to  poor  fa- 
cilities for  cold  storage  of  food  and  to 
Inadequate  washing  and  toilet  facilities. 

Fourth  Injuries  rosulting  from  home 
accidents  related  to  cro^vded  or  Inade- 
quate kitchens,  poor  electrical  connec- 
tions, and  poorly  lighted  and  unstable 
stairs.  How  many  times  do  we  pick  up 
the  newspauer  and  read  about  a  house 
that  burnpd  down  In  a  slum  area  with 
three  or  four  children  burned  to  death 
in  it? 

Fifth  Infections  and  noninfectious 
diseases  of  the  skin  related  to  crowding 
and  Inadequate  facilities  for  washing. 

Controlled  studies,  concluded  this  ob- 
server, "confirm  that  improved  housing 
reduces  the  incidence  of  Illness  and 
death  " 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  much  time 
would  the  Senator  like  to  have? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  an  additional  5  minutes? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  But  physical  illness 
is  not  the  only  illness  that  is  produced 
by  bad  housing  conditions.  What  of 
mental  illness?  We  need  not  read  the 
case  histories  to  imagine  what  the  stress 
and  insecurity,  the  unsettledness  and 
anxiety  of  inadequate,  overcrowded 
housing  will  do  to  ones  peace  of  mind. 
One  never  really  gets  used  to  cock- 
roaches and  rats,  to  insufficient  bed 
room,  to  the  absence  of  doors  between 
rooms,  to  a  dlstiirblng  and  disrupting 
noise  level,  to  being  constantly  forced 
to  adapt  to  thoae  immediately  about  you. 

As  one  psychiatrist  has  put  it,  there 
is  a  terrific  mental  strain  arising  from 
constantly  having  to  get  along  with 
other  people.  He  points  out  that  In  the 
strain  of  having  to  adapt  constantly  to 
others  there  is  a  challenge  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  personalities.  He  points 
out  that  for  any  culult  this  is  a  tremen- 
dous strain,  and  that  "there  are  children 
who  have  never  known  any  other  situ- 
ation." 

And  what  of  the  children  forced  to 
live  with  the  complaints  and  instability 
that  almost  always  accompanies  inade- 
quate housing?  One  psychiatrist  has 
listed  some  of  the  consequences  for  the 
growing  child  of  the  overcrowding  which 
accompanies  inadequate  housing.  First, 
there  is  a  challenge  to  his  sense  of  indi- 
viduality because  he  Is  so  rarely  alone 
and  has  so  little  opportunity  to  look  to 
himself  for  the  real  satisfactions  of  life. 
Second,  there  is  a  challenge  to  his  illu- 
sions about  other  people  because  he  is 
brought  into  unavoidable  contact  with 
adult  weakness  and  greed.  He  finds  it 
difficult  to  build  up  identiflcations  with 
hero  parents  or  other  ideals. 

Such  conditions  are  a  kind  of  quick- 
sand which  keep  a  child  from  escaping 
to  a  better  kind  of  life  and  home.  How 
will  the  child  In  the  environment  I  have 
been  describing  make  use  of  the  kind  of 
schooling  that  will  give  him  the  ability 
to  escape  from  his  surroundings?  I  am 
not  only  talking  about  the  fact  that  poor 
housing  neighborhoods  often  have  poor 
schools  within  them,  but  about  study 
conditions.  Where  will  he  go  to  study? 
How  will  he  go  about  his  studies?  In- 
deed, why  will  he  feel  the  need  or  the 
urge  to  study?  Who  will  encourage 
him?  Where  will  he  get  his  ideal?  Cer- 
tainly not  from  the  adults  whose  own 
self  esteem  has  been  dealt  a  severe  blow 
by  the  mirror  Image  of  their  surround- 
ings and  by  a  home  which  Is  much  less 
a  castle  than  a  moat. 

And  what  will  be  the  feelings  of  the 
members  of  such  a  household  toward 
the  society  round  about  them?  They 
will  not  be  the  feelings  of  respect  for  the 
society  that  allows  such  conditions  to 
exist.    They  will  be  hostile  feelings,  in 


which  right  and  wrong  may  seem  Irrele- 
vsuit.  Indeed,  how  would  one  tell  those 
who  have  no  job,  no  security,  no  decent 
home  to  support  the  laws  of  a  commu- 
nity which  oppresses  them? 

I  might  add  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  experimented  with  rent  sup- 
plements on  a  very  small  scale.  Where 
the  families  were  taken  out  of  the  slums, 
almost  without  exception  the  family  was 
able  to  raise  itself  and  to  improve  its  con- 
dition. The  father  of  the  family  got  a 
better  job.  They  endeavored  to  raise 
themselves  to  the  level  or  standards  In 
the  commtuilty  in  which  they  resided. 
The  rest  of  the  community  did  not  realize 
the  families  in  question  were  being  as- 
sisted by  rent  supplements. 

I  think  that  this  great  pioneering  and 
imaginative  effort  in  the  field  of  housing 
Is  tremendously  Important. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the  very 
modest  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 

Rhode  Island.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrlelds  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  set  aside  without  preju- 
dice so  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  may  offer  an 
amendment  on  another  section  in  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President',  I  have 
one  request  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  I  wonder  if  we 
could  arrange  for  time  on  that  also. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  it  be  read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  11, 
line  22,  beginning  with  the  word  "That," 
strike  out  all  through  the  words  "Pro- 
vided further,"  on  lines  1  and  2  on  page 
12. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  amendment  I  have  sent 
to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson] 
this  afternoon  does  not  affect  to  any 
extent  the  changes  In  the  amount  of 
money  appropriated  to  the  National 
Teacher  Corps,  but  it  affects  the  provi- 
sion which  was  written  in  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  requiring  that 
there  be  a  matching  formula  of  9&-10 
for  the  National  Teacher  Corps. 

In  February  of  last  year  Senator  Nel- 
son and  I  introduced  the  concept  of  the 
National  Teacher  Corps.  It  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Education  Subcommittee, 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  and  In  the  House  committee.  It 
was  accepted  by  these  committees  and 
passed  by  the  Congress. 

The  President  also  submitted  to  the 
Congress  a  message  relative  to  the  Teacii- 
ers  Corps  program.  The  administration 
had  considered  the  question  of  having 
matching  funds  in  the  program,  and  they 
decided  there  should  not  be  matching 


funds  for  basic  tind  fundamental  rea- 
sons. The  Education  Subcommittee  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  committee  considered  whether 
there  should  be  matching  funds,  and  both 
of  them  rejected  it  for  a  very  basic  rea- 
son. It  was  the  same  resison  used  and 
considered  by  the  committees  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate when  they  considered  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  bill. 

It  made  little  sense,  on  one  hand,  they 
felt  to  give  fimds  to  the  poorest  school 
districts  and  then  expect  them  to  make 
some  contribution.  For  that  very  basic 
reason  we  see  some  $1.5  billion  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  and  the  Senate  under 
title  I  of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
education  bill  in  a  nonmatchlng  fashion. 
That  means  that  each  school  district  in 
our  country  has  approximately  $40,000. 
The  idea  and  the  concept  of  the  Teach- 
ers Corps  Is  to  help  and  assist  the  poorest 
districts. 

It  was  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  that  it  was 
written  into  the  Senate  report  that  the 
Teachers  Corps  program  has  a  first  pri- 
ority to  assist  the  poorest  districts.  This 
was  accepted  by  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee. This  is  the  concept  and  purpose 
for  which  this  legislation  was  Introduced 
and  sponsored. 

We  feel  that  requiring  that  there  be 
matching  funds  runs  counter  to  the  idea 
and  purposes  for  which  this  program  was 
introduced. 

Another  point  in  striking  difference  Is 
the  90-10  formula.  The  90-10  formula 
has  no  place  In  the  present  legislation. 
The  90-10  formula  that  was  put  in  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  dealt 
with  paying  teachers'  salaries.  That  is 
not  what  this  supplemental  bill  is 
referring  to  when  it  refers  to  the  Teach- 
ers Corps.  It  refers  to  training  teachers 
and  not  salaries. 

So  as  a  procedural  matter,  this  shotild 
not  be  considered  at  the  present  time. 
If  It  is  to  be  considered,  it  should  be  at  a 
later  time  when  the  funds  come  before 
Congress  on  the  question  of  appropria- 
tions for  teachers'  salaries. 

I  draw  the  analogy  in  requesting  poor 
districts  of  this  coimtry  to  pay  for  this 
kind  of  service  to  our  expecting  that  dis- 
advantaged countries  of  the  world 
would  use  AID  money  for  the  Peace 
Corps.  We  do  not  use  the  matching  ap- 
proach when  we  gave  funds  in  the  sec- 
ondary and  elementary  education  bill, 
and  we  should  not  hi  this  measure. 

This  is  not  only  the  position  assumed 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Nelson]  and  myself,  but  also  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  which  has 
written  to  me  that  the  proposal  that  poor 
school  districts  match  salaries,  even  to 
the  extent  of  10  percent  would  be  a  deter- 
rent to  those  school  districts  that  we  need 
to  help  most.  Many  of  them  have  low 
salaries. 

For  these  reasons  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  "nic 
Question  is  on  the  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  yielded  5  minutes 
at  the  request  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts.  We  have  an- 
other pending  amendment  set  aside  by 
unanimous  consent  that  Is  to  be  voted 
on  at  3:30. 

If  this  further  amendment,  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  is  put  in.  what  is  the 
time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We 
have  to  get  time  by  unanimous  consent  or 
charge  it  to  one  side  or  the  other. 

Does  the  Serxator  from  Illinois  make 
his  imanimous-consent  request  for  time 
on  this  eunendment? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  U  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  yield  to  me,  we  have  an 
agreement  here  to  vote  on  the  $12  mil- 
lion— on  the  rent  subsidy  at  3:30. 

I  have  already  committed  myself  to  40 
minutes  of  time  on  my  side,  which  I  will 
have  to  restrict  somewhat  because  we 
have  only  an  hour  left  and  there  is  equsd 
time  on  the  other  side,  as  well. 

If  we  interpose  it  with  this  new 
amendment  there  will  be  40  minutes  that 
they  will  be  entitled  to.  That  will  be 
40  minutes  taken  out  of  the  hour,  which 
leaves  10  minutes  to  discuss  the  rent 
subsidy. 

I  would  hope  that  I  could  consult  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
to  see  if  we  cannot  set  the  pending 
amendment  aside  and  after  3:30  they  can 
proceed  to  amend  the  amendment. 

The  Senator  tells  me  he  needs  2  min- 
utes, but  I  do  not  know  what  is  In  his 
hand.  I  might  need  4  hours  for  rebuttal. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Some  of  us  on  the  sub- 
committee dealing  with  HEW  would 
want,  as  a  matter  of  record,  at  least  a 
minute.  I  never  hetird  of  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  to  allow  the  propo- 
nents of  an  amendment  5  minutes  and  no 
time  for  the  opponents,  somewhere  along 
the  line.  I  do  not  know  what  the  sub- 
stitute of  the  distinguished  Senator  is, 
but  if  it  comes  down  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
somebody  ought  to  allow  us  2  minutes. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  withdraw  my  amendment  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

Who  yields  time  on  the  pending 
amendment,  which  is  the  $12  million 
amendment? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  was  one  of  those  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  who  voted 


tlie  day  before  yesterday  to  delete  the  $12 
mallion  allowed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  so-called  experimental 
rent  supplement  program.  In  reality, 
the  modest  beginning  would  constitute 
a  little  foot  in  a  big  door,  because,  al- 
though we  would  only  be  appropriating 
$12  million  this  year,  we  would  actually 
be  obligating  future  Congresses  tc-  appro- 
priate moneys  to  carry  out  contract  obli- 
gations running  over  the  next  40  years. 
The  rent  supplement  provision,  which 
passed  the  Senate  last  year  and  which  I 
opposed,  authorizes  appropriations  for 
rent  supplements  In  amounts,  ultimately, 
\xp  to  $150  million  annually.  Thus,  al- 
though the  bin  which  was  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  on 
Monday  would  have  appropriated  only 
$12  million,  that  very  small  beginning 
could  grow  to  $150  million  a  year,  and, 
whatever  the  amount  appropriated,  the 
law  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
Eind  Urban  Development  to  enter  Into 
40-year  contracts  for  rent  subsidies. 

What  appears  to  be  a  $12  million  ap- 
propriation In  1966,  m  reality  Is  a  Trojan 
hofse.  In  that  this  Congress  will  obligate 
future  Congresses  over  a  40-year  period 
to  fund  up  to  $150  million  annually  in 
what  would  likely  become  a  multlbllUon- 
doUar  program  In  totahty,  and  I  am  un- 
willing to  be  a  party  to  the  so-called  ex- 
periment. 

Moreover,  the  Secretary  of  HUD  will 
set  maximum  limits  for  admission  to 
rent  supplement  units  in  each  locality. 
He  will  estabUsh  in  each  locahty  maxi- 
mum per  unit  rentals.  In  short,  the 
Federal  Government  will,  in  large  mea- 
sure, set  the  regtilatlons  for  construction, 
determine  the  rents,  and  certify  persons 
eligible  for  rent  supplements.  The  land- 
lord-tenant relationship  will  be  jeopard- 
ized. 

Individuals  who  are  eligible  for  rent 
supplement  pajTnents  will  be  required  to 
pay  25  percent  of  their  rent-base  income 
toward  the  required  rent.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  amotmt  paid  by  the 
tenant  and  the  fair  market  rental  will  be 
paid  monthly  as  a  rent  supplement  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  feel  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  proper  role  In  assisting  Individuals  and 
commimitles  In  acquiring  certain  basic 
needs,  but  there  is  a  limitation  not  only 
upon  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  there  are  also  constitu- 
tional and  practical  limitations.  When 
the  Federal  Government  Eicts  tn  such  a 
way  as  to  destroy  the  Industry  of  the  In- 
dhidual  and  his  incentive  to  work  and  to 
save,  the  Goverrunent  is  destroying  the 
character  of  the  Nation.  I  have  sup- 
ported and  will  continue  to  support  pro- 
grams which  I  deem  to  be  reasonable 
and  necessary  to  help  people  to  help 
themselves  and  to  assist  people  who,  be- 
cause of  physical  or  mental  Incapacities, 
are  unable  to  provide  for  themselves, 
but,  in  my  judgment,  the  rent  subsidy 
program  would  start  us  down  a  road 
which  has  no  end  and  will  engage  us  in 
a  program  which  will  grow  to  unmanage- 
able proportions.  There  are  many 
Americans  who,  from  time  to  time,  need 
assistance  in  getting  on  their  feet,  but 
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this  Is  a  program  which  will  make  them 
wards  of  the  Government. 

Miillons  of  Americans  work  etnd  toll 
and  save  to  provide  homes  for  themselves 
and  their  cliildren.  Under  this  so-called 
experimental  rent  subsidy  program,  these 
same  Americans  will  be  taxed  to  pay  the 
rents  of  many  Americans  who  b.ave  never 
shown  the  initiative  to  prepare  for  the 
proverbial  "rainy  day"  and  who  will  be- 
come even  less  Interested  in  doing  so 
when  Uncle  Sam  provides  an  additional 
handout. 

I  support  the  committee  amendment 
to  strike  the  rent  subsidy  provision  from 
the  bill. 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  j-ield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  fixjm  New  York. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  wisli  to  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  for  his  untiring 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  rent  supplement 
p  rot;  ram. 

This  protfram,  as  it  was  conceived  and 
proposed  by  the  administration,  was  a 
farsighted  effort  to  house  low-Income 
people  apart  from  the  monotony  of  pub- 
lic housing  and  the  degradation  of  the 
ghetto.  Congratulations  are  due  both 
to  the  President  and  to  Secretary  Weaver 
for  their  eiTorts  on  its  behalf. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  appropria- 
tion bill  which  we  ai-e  now  passing  sac- 
rifices many  of  the  best  features  of  the 
substantive  legislation  as  we  enacted  It 
in  the  Congress  last  year  First,  the  $12 
million  appropriation  is  entirely  Inade- 
quate to  the  housing  needs  of  this  coun- 
tiT-  "A  decent  home  and  a  suitable  liv- 
ing environment  for  even-  American 
family"  was  set  as  the  goal  of  national 
policy  m  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  but 
up  to  40  percent  of  the  people  in  many 
of  our  urban  ghettos  still  live  In  totally 
inadequate  housing — dirty,  rat-infested, 
without  adequate  piumbmg  or  heat  In 
the  winter.  Responding  to  Uiis  need  with 
an  appropriation  of  S12  million  only  In- 
sures that  the.se  conditions  will  continue. 

Perhaps  more  important,  this  appro- 
priation bill  places  control  over  the  pro- 
gram in  the  hands  of  local  offlclals  who 
have  not  been  able  to  make  progress  to- 
ward housing  desegregation  in  the  past. 
This  limitation  is  especially  unfortunate 
since  no  pa:t  of  the  financial  support 
for  this  program  comes  from,  lineal  au- 
thorities; it  is  a  private  program  to  whJch 
the  Federal  Government  give  some  as- 
sistance. 

This  limitation  was  not  contained  In 
the  substantive  legislation.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  regular  appropriation  bUl,  and 
appropriations  in  subsequent  years,  will 
not  repeat  it.  I  am  glad  to  vote  for  this 
bill  for  the  housing  which  it  will  make 
available  to  those  now  without  adequate 
housing.  But  I  will  continue  to  work  to 
fund  the  program  adequately,  and  to  re- 
move all  inappropriate  limitations  from 
Its  use. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from.  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  at  this  point  some  telegrama 


I  have  received  bearing  on  the  question 
now  before  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

Atlanta,  Oa., 

ApHl  27, 1968. 
Senator  asoRCX  H.  Bmathxbs, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Private  enterprlae  along  with  all  of  our 
members  In  your  State  and  throughout  the 
United  States  are  in  full  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration rent  supplement  bill  now  before 
Senate.  We  urge  your  support  of  this  bUl 
as  your  vote  wUl  be  a  vote  for  the  ixx)r  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Q.  V.  WlXLIAMSON, 

President,  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Brokers,  Inc. 

Washington.  D.C, 

April  26. 1966. 

Hon.  OCORGE  SMATHERS. 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Strongly  urge  you  support  restoration  of 
funds  for  FHA  rent  supplement  program. 
Our  association  sincerely  believes  this  pro- 
gram Is  far  superior  to  public  housing.  Will 
be  privately  owned,  subject  to  full  local  taxa- 
tion and  financed  In  private  iinsubeldlzed 
market.  We  are  convinced  that  program  will 
be  far  less  costly  than  publicly  owned  tax- 
exempt  public  housing.  FHA  rent  supple- 
ment program  deserves  chance  to  prove  that 
it  Is  effective  device  for  housing  low-income 
families. 

John  C.  WnxiAMSON, 
National   Association   of  Real   Estate 
Boards. 


Orlando,  Pla., 

April  26. 1966. 
Senator  George  Smathees, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Strongly  urge  your  support  of  funds  for 
FHA  rent  supplement  program.  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Bocjds  and  Florida 
Realtors  believe  this  program  a  more  effec- 
tive and  less  costly  device  for  housing  low- 
income  families  and  will  ultimately  replace 
public  bousing.  Program  deserves  a  fair 
trial. 

Waltxs  B.  Dbckxr, 

President, 
Florida  Association  of  Realtors. 

Washington,  D.C. 

April  26. 1966. 
Senator  Oeorcx  Skathxrs, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  members  of  our  association  request 
your  favorable  consideration  of  the  appropri- 
ation for  the  rent  supplement  program.  It 
Is  a  needed  tool  in  our  industry. 

John  KoelkitIIj. 

President.  FHBA. 

Nkw  Tork.  N.Y.. 

April  26, 1966. 
Senator  Okorox  A.  Smathzrs, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

National  Council  of  Churches,  Division  of 
Christian  Life  and  Mission,  is  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  report  Senate  committee  has  drop- 
ped appropriation  for  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram. Strongly  urge  your  active  support  on 
Senate  floor  for  full  restoration  of  this  item. 
We  believe  rent  supplement  makes  creative 
use  of  private  initiative  in  effort  to  meet 
housing  needs  of  low-Income  ftunilles  in 
mumer  whldi  wUl  contribute  to  their  per- 


sonal growth   and  strengthen  their  family 
Uvea. 

Norman  J.  Bettghes, 

Chairman,  Division  of  Christian  Life  and 

Mission,  NatioTial  Council  ofChwchet. 

EroENE  Carson  Blake, 

Chairman,  Commission  on  Religion  and 

Race.  Division  of  Christian  Life  and 

Mission.  National  Council  of  Churches. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  15  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  Is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
speak  as  an  opponent  of  the  rent  sup- 
plement program.  I  want  to  make  this 
very  clear.  It  may  well  be  that  once  the 
proper  legislative  action  is  taken  I  will 
be  coimted  among  the  supporters  of  the 
rent  supplement  program.  My  interest 
In  voting  against  the  appropriation  of 
funds  to  start  the  program  at  this  time 
Is  based  on  the  very  real  worry  that  if 
we  move  ahead  now  on  this  supplemental 
bill,  we  will  be  doing  a  disservice  to  the 
rent  supplement  program. 

Appropriations  for  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  have  never  been  consid- 
ered in  hearings  before  the  Independent 
Offices  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  Both  In  the 
last  session,  and  now,  the  administration 
brought  Its  proposal  to  the  Congress  at 
a  time  when  it  can  only  be  considered  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Deficiencies  and 
Supplementals  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  I  say  again  that  this 
Is  not  where  It  belongs.  For  years  all 
appropriations  requests  under  the  various 
housing  acts,  and  all  appropriations  for 
what  Is  now  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  have  been  first 
considered  by  the  Senators  on  this  side 
and  the  Representatives  in  the  other 
body  who  are  assigned  to  the  Independ- 
ent Offices  Subcommittees.  While  I,  for 
one,  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  In  this 
field,  I  at  least  have  shared  with  the 
other  Senators  on  the  committee  years 
of  experience  In  considering  and  voting 
on  budget  requests  for  the  various  hous- 
ing programs.  This  observation,  about 
which  I  feel  very  strongly,  is  not  meant 
in  any  way  to  reflect  on  the  excellent  and 
hard  work  done  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Deficiencies  and  Sup- 
plementals and  Its  members.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  given 
every  consideration  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  and  to  other 
Senators  who  are  In  my  position  of  hav- 
ing a  deep  Interest  In  various  subjects 
before  the  committee,  but  who  are  not 
members  of  that  subcommittee.  In  fact, 
I  think  in  this  Instance  we  have  placed 
too  great  a  burden  upon  the  very  capable 
shoulders  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  Let  us,  I  say  to  him,  take 
this  program  under  consideration  before 
the  subcommittee  where  It  belongs.  I^t 
us  hold  extensive  hearings  on  the  rent 
supplemental  program  In  the  Independ- 
ent Offices  Subcommittee.  We  are 
scheduled  to  have  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  before 
us  on  May  17,  and  we  are  scheduled  to 
complete  our  hearings  on  independent 
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ofiBces  on  May  25.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
there  Is  every  chance  we  shall  have  a  bill 
before  the  beginning  of  next  fiscal  year. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  has  requested  $35 
million  for  the  rent  supplemental  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1967.  The  Secretary 
of  HUD  has  testified  that  he  would  pre- 
fer to  start  the  rent  supplements  as  a 
sizable  program.  He  has  testified  that 
the  $12  million  to  start  this  program, 
voted  by  the  House,  because  It  Is  less 
than  the  $30  million  requested,  will  "add 
to  the  administrative  costs  in  the  first 
place  and  add  to  the  management  costs 
in  the  second  place,  because  when  you 
get  a  lot  of  small  units  to  manage,  this 
Is  where  the  real  diseconomies  come  in." 

This  is  why — 

And  I  continue  to  quote  from  Dr. 
Weaver's  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Deficiencies  and  Supplemen- 
tals— 

This  is  why  we  would  try,  at  the  beginning, 
to  have  a  sizable  program. 

When  asked  by  Senator  Pastore  if  $12 
million  was  not  too  little  with  which  to 
start  this  program  and  was  not  too  little 
to  commence  a  "reasonable  program  that 
would  be  in  the  public  Interest  without 
any  unnecessary  waste  of  money,"  Sec- 
retary Weaver  answered: 

I  would  certainly  feel  that  it  would  have 
to  be  more  than  the  $12  mUlion  and  off  the 
top  of  my  head,  I  would  say  at  least  around 
$20  million  to  give  us  the  leeway. 

Mr,  President,  we  have  it  here  in  the 
hearings — page  451 — in  the  words  of  the 
very  man  who  Is  charged  with  running 
this  program,  that  $12  million  Is  not  a 
sufficient  amount  with  which  to  start  this 
program  efficiently  and  effectively.  I 
really  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  a 
vote  against  commencing  this  program 
now  is  necessarily  a  vote  against  the  con- 
cept of  the  rent  supplement  program. 
To  the  contrary,  I  would  say  to  those 
who  wish  to  strongly  support  the  rent 
supplement  program  that  a  better  result 
will  follow  if  we  do  not  now  start  with  a 
halfway  measure,  with  much  less  than 
full  Appropriations  Committee  support 
and,  I  might  say,  Senate  support.  The 
action  this  Congress  takes  on  the  rent 
supplemental  program  will  have  its  effect 
over  the  short  run  as  we  build  up  the 
annual  levels  of  activity  to  over  $100  mil- 
lion a  year  in  the  next  3  years,  and  in  the 
long  run,  when  we  consider  that  appro- 
priations action  now,  whatever  the  sum 
may  be— $12,  $20,  or  $30  mOUon— wlU 
bind  each  Congress  aind  each  Appropria- 
tions Committee  over  the  next  40  years 
at  least  to  appropriate  a  like  sum  of 
money. 

I  should  like  to  speU  this  out  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  Mr.  President.  Whatever 
funds  are  appropriated  by  Congress  in 
the  4  years  of  authorization  under  the 
authorizing  legislation  will  have  to  be 
met  and  matched  by  every  succeeding 
Congress  for  the  next  40  years.  Once 
sums  of  money  are  voted  for  this  pro- 
gram, congressional  control  leaves  the 
program.  This  is  the  significance  of 
contract  authorizations.  The  parties 
with  whom  the  Department  of  Housing 
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and  Urban  Development  enters  into  con- 
tracts will  have  a  legal  call  on  the  funds 
of  the  United  States  for  each  year  up  to 
the  amount  contracted  for.  Let  us  be 
sure  we  have  built  the  proper  legislative 
base,  prepared  the  proper  law,  and  that 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  perfected  the  proper 
regulations  before  we  start  this  program. 

We  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  situation 
similar  to  the  one  in  which  we  were  in- 
volved last  year.  At  that  time  the  Sen- 
ate considered  the  appropriation  bill,  and 
the  Department  had  to  recall  all  of  its 
regulations  the  night  before  the  matter 
came  up  in  the  Senate. 

Think  a  minute  what  might  have  hap- 
pened if  Congress  had  been  stampeded 
Into  voting  for  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram in  the  closing  days  of  the  last  ses- 
sion. Some  of  us  said  then,  and  we 
now  know,  that  sufficient  and  proper 
planning  had  not  gone  into  this  pro- 
gram, that  the  loosely  drawn  regulations 
were  at  best  unsuitable  for  such  an  Intri- 
cate program,  and  that  instead  of  help- 
ing those  who  need  housing  and  cannot 
afford  it  today,  we  would  have  done  a 
disservice  to  them,  by  starting  an  in- 
completely prepared  program,  with  all 
of  the  disastrous  effects  which  come  from 
such  action. 

Mr.    PASTORE.     Will     the    Senator 
yield  for  a  short  observation  on  that  vex 
point? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  the  Senator 
would  be  Interested  in  knowing  that  the 
rules  and  regulations  that  were  pro- 
mulgated and  withdrawn  were  drawn  at 
the  behest  of  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Deficiencies  and  Supple- 
mentals  after  very  exhaustive  hearings, 
and  the  new  rules  that  have  been  pro- 
mulgated have  been  submitted  and  gone 
into  In  great  detail. 

The  Senator  is  correct  in  saying  that 
the  rules  were  withdrawn  at  that  time, 
but  I  want  him  to  know  that  It  was  the 
subcommittee  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  the  chairman  that  was  responsible 
for  the  withdrawal. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  was  so  perspicacious. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  want  any 
credit  from  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
but  that  Is  the  fact. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  said  that  if  we  do  not  vote  funds 
now,  we  will  forever  lose  the  ability  to 
vote  whatever  amount  we  wish  up  to 
the  $30  million  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1966.  This  is  not  true,  as  I  read  the  act. 
I  have  had  confirmation  from  officials  at 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  that  the  authorization  is 
cumulative;  that  is,  that  the  Congress 
may  at  any  time  In  the  future  vote  the 
appropriation  of  $30  million  that  is  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1966.  So,  noth- 
ing will  be  lost,  ultimately,  if  we  do  not 
vote  funds  now.  The  $30  million  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1966  could  be 
added  to  the  $35  million  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1967,  and  $65  million  could  be 
voted  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  so  on. 
Let  me  ask  this:  If  the  rent  supplement 
progrtun  is  successful,  and  I  do  not  here 


argue  that  it  cannot  be,  then  what  is  to 
keep  this  Congress  from  amending  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965  sometime  before  fiscal  yesir  1969 
to  continue  the  growth  of  the  program  on 
aji  annual  basis?  Do  we  really  delay 
the  program  by  not  voting  this  $12  mil- 
lion now?  Perhaps  for  a  few  weeks.  Do 
we  reduce  the  program  from  the  total  of 
$150  million  a  year,  which  it  is  author- 
ized to  reach  starting  July  1,  1968,  to 
$120  million?  Not  necessarily.  Secre- 
tary Weaver  wants  to  start  the  program 
with  a  larger  amount  of  funds  than  the 
$12  million  voted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  believe  we  know  that  no 
matter  what  action  is  taken  here,  it  Is 
highly  unlikely  that  more  than  $12  mil- 
lion would  be  voted  now  by  the  Congress. 
Let  us  take  the  administration  request 
before  the  regular  committee  where  it 
belongs  and  if  the  program  has  the 
merits,  let  us  start  it  this  July  1  with 
sufficient  funds.  And,  as  we  gain  expe- 
rience with  this  program  over  the  next 
2  years,  let  us  then  consider  whether  it 
should  be  extended,  and  to  what  extent. 
This  program  may  be  even  more  effective 
than  its  strongest  supporters  claim. 
There  Is  time  to  let  it  prove  itself.  Let 
us  not  lose  the  opportunity  to  start  the 
program  properly  by  hsisty  and  halfwEiy 
measures  now,  which,  at  the  most,  will 
start  the  administrative  machinery  roll- 
ing about  8  weeks  earlier.  This  program 
is  designed  to  go  on  for  40  years  at  least, 
and  it  may  go  on  forever.  The  Senate 
should  take  every  opportunity  to  ascer- 
tain that  it  is  properly  launched. 

I  could  go  on,  but  I  will  close  with  one 
or  two  more  points. 

Both  the  authorization  bill  and  the 
appropriation  request  contain  the  words 
"substandard  housing,"  &s  one  of  the 
alternate  requisites  for  beneficiaries 
under  the  program.  What  is  "substand- 
ard housing?"  We  know  what  It  is  in 
extreme  cases,  but  should  we  not  develop 
the  legislative  record  so  that  It  is  clear 
to  us  and  to  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  to  potential 
beneficiaries  exactly  what  this  term 
means  in  tangible  form?  There  are 
many  questions  left  imanswered  on  the 
present  legislative  record.  To  take  an- 
other example.  Secretary  Weaver  was 
asked  how  the  program  would  work  if  a 
person  had  no  income  at  all,  or  no  work 
available  to  him  by  which  to  earn  In- 
come.   The  Secretary's  answer  follows: 

If  he  had  no  worli  available  to  him.  if  he 
were  on  welfare  or  relief  he  might  well 
qxiallfy  for  this.  It  would  depend  upon  how 
much  money  he  had,  whether  he  had  enough 
BO  that  the  Government  would  not  have  to 
pay  all  of  his  rent,  so  that  he  could  pay  some 
part  of  his  rent,  a  reasonable  part  of  it. 

Secretary  Weaver  went  on  to  say  that 
a  recipient  "has  to  have  enough  Income 
so  that  the  one-qusirter  of  his  income  will 
be  a  reasonable  amoimt  of  the  total 
rent."  Now,  I  find  nothing  wrong  with 
these  statements  and  I  am  sure  that  Sec- 
retary Weaver  can  clarify  them,  because 
I  think  it  is  important  that  we  know 
what  is  meant  by  a  "reasonable  amount." 
Further,  Senator  Cottow  tried  to  pin  this 
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down  a  little  more  closely  in  the  hear- 
ing. At  page  455  of  the  hearings  appears 
the  following  question  and  answer: 

Senator  Cotton.  But  If  a  particular  tenant 
were  aUowed  to  move  In  by  the  owners  of 
the  tenement  and  he  only  received  $600  a 
year  the  Federal  Government  would  b« 
obi;gated  to  make  up  ail  the  remaining,  up 
to  the  rent'' 

3«>cretary  Weavtek  No.  There  wUl  be  a 
limit  UK  to  what  proportion  of  the  rental 
win  be  made  up  by  the  aovernment.  That 
wU!  be  n  m.axlmum.  In  addition,  to  that 
th?r?  wii:  bt>  variations.  In  some  Instances 
.i  ■.ci..i:.*  'a;;;  pay  90  percent  of  the  economic 
re;:'-  I:,  another  case  60  percent.  Another 
:  e  ~  percent.  Ancther  case,  down  to  30 
ct.:.^  :'..c:r-  w!!l  be  a  cutoff. 

We  caii  see  from  these  few  statements 
that  there  will  be  a  maximum  percentage 
of  a  tenant's  rent  that  the  Department 
of  Housi'.it?  and  Urban  Development  will 
pay  We  see  also  that  it  can  go  as  high 
as  70  percent,  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  it  can  go  higher,  or  how  high  It 
actually  can  go, 

I  believe  that  it  can  be  as  high  as  90 
percent,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  St'cretaiT 

Let  me  stop  here  lo  .-.ay  that  hard  and 
excellent  work  ha.s  been  done  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment in  perfecting  their  regula- 
tions for  this  program  since  they  came 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Deficiencies 
and  Supplementals  in  the  last  session  of 
Congres.s.  But.  I  am  not  sure,  and  I 
Icnow  this  feeling  is  sliared  by  some  other 
Senators,  that  all  the  imperfections  In 
the  prior  planning,  which  were  so  appar- 
ent then,  have  been  cleared  up.  It  may 
be  that  they  have.  It  may  be  that  exten- 
sive heariniis  and  study  of  this  program 
by  the  Independent  Offices  Subcommit- 
tees of  Llie  two  Houses  will  add  little  to 
the  legislative  record,  to  clarification  of 
ti'.e  pruixam,  and  to  its  perfection.  But 
I  ^iMtihuAue  again,  how  important  I  feel 
It  is  that  the  proper  and  traditional  com- 
mittees be  given  a  chance  to  consider 
tlus  program. 

One  final  comment.  The  House  has 
added  a  rider  which  would  require,  and 
I  quote:  local  cf!ic;al  approval  for  par- 
ticipation in  this  proi-'ram." 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  adamantly  opposed  to 
this  rider.  He  came  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Deficiencies  and  Supple- 
mentals  and  opposed  this  rider  but  did 
not  offer  a  substitute  or  an  amendment. 
He  was  asked  to  submit  proposals  and 
has  submitted  various  alternate  language 
proposals.  These  were  not  considered  In 
the  hearing.  I  understand  that  the 
.senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  now 
proposes  that  the  Senate  vote  for  the 
Hou.'^e  funds  for  the  rent  supplement 
program  with  the  rider 

Mr  President.  I  sub.mlt  that  this  im- 
portant issue  which  goes  to  the  very  es- 
sence of  this  program.  If  we  are  to  be- 
lieve that  It  is  the  local  authorities  on 
whom  the  success  or  the  failure  of  this 
program  will  finally  depend,  should  not 
be  settled  in  this  fashion  The  con- 
gressional Independent  Offices  Subcom- 
mittees should  have  the  opportuiilty  to 
consider  the  effect  of  the  varioiis  pro- 
posed language  riders  affecting  local  con- 


trol, and  their  proposals  should  be 
brought  before  the  two  Houses. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER,  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  1  additional  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
peat that  my  desire  to  support  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  which  voted 
upon  a  rollcall  of  15  to  12  to  eliminate 
all  funds  to  commence  this  program  at 
this  time  is  not  founded  on  total  opposi- 
tion to  the  rent  supplement  progrsim. 
And,  I  would  also  emphasize,  particu- 
larly to  those  who  strongly  support  this 
program,  that  we  may  well  be  helping, 
not  hurting  it,  by  delaying  its  commence- 
ment for  8  or  10  weeks  so  that  the 
proper  Appropriations  Committees  can 
study  it  and  develop  the  record  before 
bringing  it  before  this  body. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  should  sus- 
tain the  action  the  committee  took  this 
week  and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
do  so. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentai-y  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand from  the  Parliamentarian  that 
we  have  a  half-hour  remaining  before 
the  vote  and  that  the  time  is  about 
equally  divided  between  the  proponents 
and  opponents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  means  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  in  charge 
of  15  minutes  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  is  in  charge  of  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  is  equally  divided;  16  minutes  to 
the  side. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
four  or  five  additional  speakers  on  my 
side.  The  reason  that  I  mention  this  Is 
that  I  hope  they  will  make  their  remarks 
as  brief  as  possible  and  place  in  the 
Record  anything  they  desire  to  put  in 
the  Record. 

At  this  time  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  issue  of  rent  supplements  was 
thoroughly  discussed  and  debated  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress. 

On  the  Senate  side,  it  was  first  con- 
sidered In  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
As  originally  presented  by  the  admin- 
istration. It  was  designed  as  a  program 
for  lower  middle-Income  groups.  In 
committee,  that  concept  was  abandoned 
and  the  program  was  redesigned  as  an 
alternative  to  public  housing  and  to 
serve  the  same  groups  as  are  eligible  for 
public  housing. 

It  was  debated  in  that  form  here  in 
the  Senate  and  finally  s^^proved  by  the 
Senate  in  that  form. 

The  rent  supplement  program  enlists 
private  enterprise  in  the  task  of  housing 


low-income  people  to  a  degree  never  be- 
fore realized.  Projects  under  the  pro- 
gram will  be  privately  initiated,  privately 
financed,  privately  built,  privately  owned, 
and  privately  managed. 

A  majority  of  the  Senate  was  per- 
suaded that  this  was  a  program  worth 
trying  because,  first,  it  might  be  a  more 
eCfectlve  program  than  public  housing, 
and  second,  it  would  be  less  costly. 

The  reasons  that  persuaded  us  to  sup- 
port this  program  last  year  still  obtain. 

Subsequently,  in  last  year's  session, 
funds  to  Implement  the  authorization 
act  were  requested.  These  funds  were 
denied.  They  were  denied  for  the  rea- 
sons  suggested  in  this  language  from  the 
conference  report: 

Funds  for  rent  supplements  are  denied  at 
this  time  without  prejudice.  Congress  has 
only  recently  authorized  legislation  for  this 
program  and  the  new  department  should 
have  more  time  to  develop  sound  plans  and 
criteria  which  can  be  reviewed  when  funds 
are  sought  early  next  year. 

During  the  appropriation  hearings  and 
in  the  Senate  and  House  floor  debates,  it 
was  clear  that  the  Congress  expected 
that  the  $450,000  provided  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  would  be  used  for  cer- 
tain preparatory  work  in  connection  with 
the  program.  The  Congress  expressed 
the  expectation  that  in  the  next  session, 
the  executive  branch  would  request  ap- 
propriations based  on  firm  indications  of 
Interest  in  and  need  for  rent  supplement 
projects. 

The  Department,  in  following  the  ex- 
pressed intention  of  Congress,  carried 
out  its  obligations  to  discuss  proposals 
with  potential  sponsors  interested  in  the 
program,  and  received  preliminary  pro- 
posals and  expressions  of  Interest  cov- 
ering nearly  70,000  units. 

The  preparatory  work,  therefore,  has 
been  done.  The  Senate  has  twice  indi- 
cated its  approval  of  the  program.  The 
amount  sought  Is  only  40  percent  of  that 
authorized  last  year.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  time  has  come  to  act. 

The  rent  supplement  program  is  de- 
signed to  assist  only  low-income  families 
and  individuals,  and  among  them  only 
such  as  belong  to  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing, statutory  categories — that  is, 
those  displaced  by  governmental  action, 
62  years  of  age  or  older,  physically  handi- 
capped, living  in  substandard  housing, 
or  living  or  formerly  living  in  housing 
destroyed  or  extensively  damaged  by  nat- 
ural disaster. 

To  assure  that  only  low-income  people 
are  helped,  income  limits  for  eligibility 
will  be  established  in  each  community. 
In  no  case  will  these  limits  be  above  those 
established  for  Federally-aided  low-rent 
public  housing  in  the  same  community. 
In  addition,  allowable  asset  limitations 
will  be  established  which  are  below  those 
generally  applied  in  public  housing. 

To  assure  that  only  housing  of  modest 
design  is  encouraged,  maximum  mort- 
gage limits  will  be  established  in  each 
community  which  will  rule  out  frills  and 
luxury  features.  A  maximum  economic 
rent  level  for  each  size  unit  will  also  be 
established. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  a  reasonable  and 
modest  approach  to  the  housing  prob- 
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lenifi  of  groups  whose  housing  needs  have 
been  our  concern  since  1937. 

It  is  an  alternative  to  public  housing 
which  is  worth  considering. 

If  it  works,  it  will  cost  the  Government 
less,  and  that,  too.  is  a  consideration. 

The  amount  of  the  rent  supplement 
payment  that  may  be  made  on  behalf  of 
a  particular  family  will  never  be  greater 
than  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  that 
would  be  paid  for  that  same  family  in  a 
public  housing  unit.  As  to  average  costs, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  average  subsidy 
cost  under  rent  supplements  would  nin 
about  $40  a  month  per  unit — the  level  of 
the  subsidy  for  public  housing  imits  cur- 
rently b^ing  built  nms  about  $58  a  month 
perimit. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  lower 
subsidy  cost  in  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram. Land  and  construction  costs  in 
the  rent  supplement  program  would  be 
less  than  in  the  public  housing  program. 
There  will  be  available  to  sponsors  of 
rent  supplement  projects  a  much  wider 
range  of  selections  of  sites,  including  sub- 
urban and  outlying  land,  and  generally 
no  clearance  would  be  involved.  In  addi- 
tion, certain  special  construction  require- 
ments that  add  to  the  cost  of  public  hous- 
ing would  not  apply  to  housing  con- 
structed under  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram. 

Under  the  rent  supplement  program, 
the  occupant  would  be  required  to  pay  25 
percent  of  his  Income  for  rent  ccnnpared 
to  the  general  20  percent  requirement 
under  the  public  housing  program. 

These  factors  alone — lower  land  and 
construction  costs  and  greater  payments 
by  occupants — will  offset  the  advantages 
of  low-interest  rate  loans  through  tax 
exemptions  in  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  of  course,  the  tax 
exemption  accorded  income  on  bonds  is- 
sued in  the  public  housing  program  in- 
volves a  very  substantial  loss  of  revenue 
to  the  Treasury  and  this  represents  a 
cost  that  must  be  borne  by  other  tax 
sources.  It  is  estimated  that  the  tax 
exemption  of  the  income  on  public  hous- 
ing bonds  now  costs  the  Treasury  $48 
million  a  year  in  revenues. 

Finally,  the  local  property  tax  exemp- 
tion accorded  public  housing  represents 
a  very  substantial  local  contribution  and 
Is,  also,  a  part  of  the  economic  cost  of 
public  housing. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  support  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
JTsh  to  identify  myself  with  those  who 
nave  spoken  in  opposition  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  which  I  hope  will  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  a  sense  a  big 
dty  Senator.  I  beUeve.  Mr.  President, 
that  this  is  a  critically  important  pro- 
gram for  the  big  cities,  and.  more  than 
that,  the  big  cities  are  watching  what  we 
00  in  this  program,  as  a  symbol  of  what 
we  Intend  to  do  in  respect  to  the  major 
crisis  now  confronting  them. 

The  President  has  called  this  new  rent 
supplement  program  an  effort  to  really 
improve  the  American  cities.    It  ties  di- 


rectly into  the  demonstration  cities  pro- 
gram. It  is  the  first  real  alternative  to 
public  housing  in  30  years. 

But  what  is  more  important  than  any- 
thing else,  Mr.  President,  is  that  It  repre- 
sents an  earnest  showing  of  good  faith  on 
the  part  of  Congress  tliat  we  really  in- 
tend to  try  to  do  something  about  the 
problems  of  the  poor  city  dwellers. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  conceive  of  a 
situation  in  which,  in  an  agricultural  bill, 
we  would  do  quite  so  much  soul  search- 
ing as  Is  evidenced  here  about  any  such 
item  as  this,  because  we  are  accustomed 
to  spending  billions  for  agriculture. 
This  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  cities; 
and  we  had  better  become  accustomed 
to  giving  them  a  hand,  lest  they  do  some- 
thing about  it  themselves  which  may  not 
be  nearly  as  pleasant,  eflaclent,  or  eco- 
nomical. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  $12  million  Is 
just  about  the  rock  bottom  sum  which 
will  give  us  some  semblance  of  a  pro- 
gram. The  record  now  shows  the  need 
for  at  least  97,000  units,  of  which  this 
sum  will  supply  only  20,000.  I  say  to  my 
fellow  Senators,  this  Is  the  time  to  show 
evidence  of  our  good  faith.  If  we  do  not. 
I  fear  the  time  wlU  come  when  we  will 
rue  the  day  that  we  did  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  action  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  which 
voted  by  rollcall  to  eliminate  funds  to 
commence  the  rent  supplement  program 
during  this  fiscal  year.  I  do  no*^  believe 
that  the  supporters  of  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  can  claim  that  very  much 
has  been  lost  by  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee. In  the  first  place  it  is  not  realis- 
tic to  suppose  that  we  could  vote  funds 
above  the  $12  million  voted  by  the  House 
and  sustain  it  in  conference.  Second, 
Secretary  Weaver  stated  In  the  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Deficiencies 
and  Supplementals  that  $12  million  was 
inadequate  to  properly  commence  this 
program,  and  we  do  not  know  what 
amoimt  will  be  adequate.  Third,  the  In- 
dependent Offices  Subcommittee  will  be 
conducting  hearings  all  during  the  month 
of  May  and  at  that  time  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  will 
have  ample  opportunity  to  testify  on  this 
program.  As  of  this  moment  they  have 
requested  the  appropriation  for  contract 
authorization  for  the  full  $35  million  au- 
thorized in  the  House  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1967.  According  to  legal  counsel  they 
could  amend  and  request  to  add  $30 
million  additional  if  no  funds  are  voted 
now  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

I  agree  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  tMr.  Allottj,  who  Is  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Independent  Of- 
fices Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  that  it  is  in  that  committee 
where  the  hearings  should  be  conducted, 
where  the  legislative  record  should  be 
made,  and  where  the  action  on  this  pro- 
posal should  be  initially  taken.  I  believe 
that  Senator  Allott  has  raised  suffi- 
cient questions  concerning  how  this  pro- 
gram will  work ;  questions  concerning  the 
definition  of  "substandard"  housing  and 


questions  concerning  what  proportion  a 
tenant  will  be  required  to  pay  of  the 
total  rent  due  each  month,  and  there  are 
other  questions  that  can  well  be  brought 
out  in  a  hearing  before  the  Independent 
Offices  Subcommittee.  The  question  be- 
fore us  now  is  not  a  $12  million  ques- 
tion— it  is  a  $150  million  question  per 
year  for  40  or  more  years  to  come  or  a 
total  cost  If  fully  Implemented  of  $6  bil- 
lion. It  is  a  question  of  properly  launch- 
ing a  very  intricate  and  very  new  pro- 
gram. I  do  not  believe  that  this  pro- 
gram should  be  launched  without  ever 
having  hearings  before  the  proper  appro- 
priations subcommittee.  I  do  not  believe 
that  those  that  would  vote  to  restore  $12 
million  to  this  bill  can  claim  that  all  is 
lost  or,  in  fact,  tliat  very  much  of  any- 
thing is  lost  if  there  Is  an  8-week  delay 
in  launching  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  inquire  of  the  Chair  what  the  time 
situation  is  at  this  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  22  minutes  remaining.  Each  side 
has  11  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  parliamentary  situation, 
it  is  as  follows: 

The  House  passed  an  appropriation, 
or,  more  precisely,  contract  authority,  of 
$12  million  for  the  rent  supplements 
program,  and  attached  a  rider  to  It.  The 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
adopted  an  amendment  eliminating  the 
entire  provision.  The  question  now  be- 
fore us  is,  shall  we  agree  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment:  namely,  shall  we 
approve  the  killing  of  this  measure? 

I  hope  that  we  will  all  vote  no,  and  try 
to  save  the  little  that  is  now  in  the  bill. 
I  had  hoped  that  we  could  approve  $30 
million,  which  would  have  provided  for 
about  50,000  families.  If  we  are  success- 
ful in  defeating  the  pending  question, 
we  will  have  only  $12  million,  which  will 
provide  for  no  more  than  20,000  families 

This  program  of  private  housing  built 
by  private  industry  for  nonprofit  spon- 
sors Is  the  most  important  legislative 
tool  we  have  for  providing  housing  for 
low-income  families  in  communities 
which  heretofore  they  have  not  been 
able  to  afford. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  already  has  received 
from  churches  and  other  nonprofit 
sponsors  applications  for  housing  for 
100,000  families,  5  times  the  amount 
that  would  be  made  possible  by  the 
meager  $12  million  for  which  we  are 
fighting.  These  applications  for  561  pro- 
posed housing  projects  have  come  from 
342  localities,  in  all  50  States.  In  Illi- 
nois, up  to  March  8,  1966,  18  projects 
were  proposed  in  8  localities  which 
would  provide  housing  for  3,786  families. 

This  program,  enacted  in  the  Housing 
Act  of  last  year,  is  our  best  new  hope 
to  provide  adequate  housing  for  the 
poor.  In  1949  the  Congress  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pledged  Itself  to  secure 
decent  housing  for  every  American.  Our 
efforts  under  public  housing  projects 
have  simply  not  met  the  problem.  We 
have  barely  managed  to  stay  even. 
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There  are  still  8 '  2  million  families  who 
live  In  dilapldate-d  housing  while  less 
than  600,000  units  of  public  housing  have 
been  constructed  since  1949. 

STRONG    INTEREST    FEOM    SPONSORS 

The  interest  expressed  by  the  eligible 
sponsor  organizations  m  rent  supt)le- 
ments  is  very  strong.  As  Senators  kAow, 
the  sponsors  of  rent  supplement  housing 
must  be  private  nonprofit  organizations, 
limited  dividend  mort<?a«ors,  or  cooper- 
aiive  housing  corporations.  I  have  'al- 
ready poirued  out  that  such  groups,  as 
of  March  8,  1966,  have  expressed  interest 
in  sponsoring  561  projects,  which  would 
provide  units  to  house  97,983  families. 
These  expressions  of  interest  have  al- 
ready come  from  342  different  localities, 
in  all  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Puerto  Rico.  Tlie  $30  million  in 
contract  authority  requested  by  the 
President  for  supplem.ental  appropria- 
tion's fur  hscai  year  1966  would  provide 
50,000  units  of  rent  supplements.  In 
other  words,  it  would  provide  hoiLsing 
for  50.000  families.  TTiis  is  only  one-half 
the  number  of  units  for  which  sponsors 
liave  already  expressed  an  interest. 

The  ponding  question,  .since  it  would 
only  restore  S12  million  of  the  Presi- 
dent's request,  as  appropriated  by  the 
House,  would  only  provide  about  20,000 
'units  or  one-f.fth  of  the  number  for 
which  the  Department  has  already  had 
strong  expressions  of  interest  and  intent. 
I  submit  that  this  is  a  very  m^odest  res- 
toration of  contract  authority  and  that 
It  should  trouble  our  consciences  that 
the  circumstances  restrict  our  efforts  to 
such  a  minimum  contribution  to  the 
housing  of  our  poor  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that  the  strong  opposition  to  this 
which  developed  in  the  House  and  the 
action  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  led  us  to  the  judgment  that  it  would 
be  fea.s!bie  at  this  stage  to  seek  only  the 
$12  million  appropriated  by  the  House. 

rVLL   $30   MILLION    IS  NEKDED 

I  personally  would  like  to  see  the  full 
amount  requested  by  the  President  In- 
cluded in  the  bill,  and  I  so  testified  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Commltt-ee  on 
March  31  But  I  am  willing  to  join  with 
the  other  Senators  in  asking  for  what 
It  is  prar-ticnble  to  get  at  this  stage.  The 
regular  ap!")r'ipriatloi\s  bill  for  fl.scal  year 
1967  will  be  coming  forward  soon,  and 
I  intend  to  exert  every  effort  that  one 
Senator  can  to  encouraee  the  appropri- 
ation of  the  full  $3.T  million  in  contract 
authority  rwu^csu^d  in  the  President's 
budget. 

SUPPLEMENTS     LIMITED     TO    THE     POOR 

Some  of  the  opposition  to  this  appro- 
priation last  year  was  based  on  a  mis- 
understanding that  the  rent  supplements 
miglit  n:it  be  limited  solely  to  the  poor. 
I  think  that  this  has  been  entirely  cleared 
up.  Stx:retary  Weaver  has  testified  that 
this  will  be  carefully  controlled. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  a  family  must 
meet  an  absolute  limitation  on  assets,  re- 
gardless of  where  the  family  lives,  of 
s:.000.  For  an  elderly  citizen,  whose  old- 
a^e  needs  are  greater,  the  asset  limitation 
•A  ill  be  i-5.000-  Assets  include  cash  and 
automobile,  but  not  furniture  or  clothing, 


which  are  about  the  only  two  types  of 
assets,  according  to  the  Secretary  that 
are  not  included  in  making  this  deter- 
mination. Further,  the  rent  supplement 
housing  applicant  would  have  to  meet  the 
local  income  limitation  for  eligibility  for 
public  housing.  For  example,  In  Chicago 
a  family  of  four  would  not  be  eligible  at 
all  if  its  income  was  greater  than  $4,600. 
In  Tulsa,  Okla.,  the  limit  would  be  $3,000 
for  a  family  of  four.  And  in  Clinton, 
Tenn,.  It  would  be  $3,500.  These  are,  I 
repeat,  the  income  limits  under  public 
housing  now  in  effect. 

MUST    ALSO    BS    DISPLACED,    AOKD,    HANDICAPPED, 
VICTIMS    or    NATTTKAI.    DISASTEB 

There  may  be  some  mistuiderstanding 
of  how  the  program  would  work,  but  I 
think  by  now  everyone  imderstands  that 
It  is  for  the  poor,  and  just  being  f)oor  is 
not,  In  fact,  sufficient  evidence  for  eligi- 
bility. In  addition  to  meeting  the  stand- 
ards I  have  Just  mentioned,  the  rent 
supplement  family  must  also  belong  to 
at  least  one  of  the  five  following  cate- 
gories: They  must  be  first  displaced  by 
Government  action;  second,  62  years  of 
age  or  older;  third,  physically  handi- 
capped; fourth,  living  in  substandard 
housing ;  or,  fifth,  living  or  formerly  liv- 
ing in  housing  destroyed  or  extensively 
damaged  by  natural  disaster. 

If  the  family  meets  such  standards  and 
the  private  nonprofit  builder  of  a  rent 
supplement  imit  would  rent  to  the 
family,  then  the  Federal  Government 
would  make  up  the  difference  between 
25  percent  of  the  family's  Income  and 
the  market  rental  value  of  the  imit.  For 
example.  If  the  family  Income  Is  $240 
per  month  and  the  full  rent  on  the  living 
unit  is  $110,  fhe  family  would  be  required 
to  pay  25  percent  of  Income  or  $60  to- 
ward the  rent.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  pay  directly  to  the  nonprofit 
sponsor  the  difference,  or  $50.  But  there 
are  additional  checks  to  see  that  this 
program  remains  one  for  the  poor.  Each 
year  the  resident  must  recertify  his  In- 
come. If  his  income  has  increased,  the 
amount  of  the  rent  supplement  would  be 
reduced  accordingly.  Likewise,  If  there 
Is  a  loss  of  income,  the  family  can  apply 
for  an  increase  in  the  supplement  and 
may  receive  it  but  only  if  the  increase 
can  be  afforded  within  the  ceiling  fixed 
within  the  contract. 

There  is  some  additional  misunder- 
standing that  these  supplements  would 
be  provided  to  any  existing  dwelling 
units  available.  That,  of  course,  is  not 
the  case.  While  there  is  provision  for 
using  rehabilitated  housing  under  the 
rent  supplement  program,  almost  all  of 
the  expressior\s  of  interest  which  the  De- 
partment has  received  have  been  for 
new  housing  units  to  be  consUnjcted  by 
the  nonprofit  sponsors. 

RtDia  IS  UNWISE  LEGISLATION  IN  AN 
APPKOPRIATION    BILL 

An  additional  element  to  the  pending 
question,  of  course,  is  that  Its  defeat 
would  also  restore  the  rider  attached  by 
the  House  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, which  would  apparently  require  that 
rent  supplement  units  be  either  a  part  of 
a  workable  program  under  the  housing 
laws  or  have  local  oCBcial  approval. 


I  strongly  opposed  that  rider  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
Senate.  I  think  it  is  based  upon  a  mis- 
imderstanding  that  these  imits  would 
otherwise  not  have  been  constructed  in 
accordance  with  local  zoning  and  build- 
ing ordinances.  Of  course  they  would 
have  to  be  constructed  In  accordance 
with  local  law. 

But  it  needs  to  be  clearly  understood 
that  this  is  not  a  public  housing  program 
of  direct  grants  of  Federal  money  to  lo- 
calities which  would  be  matched  by  local 
public  funds.  In  fact,  not  one  penny  of 
local  public  funds  is  Involved  in  this  pro- 
gram. Units  are  to  be  sponsored  by  local 
nonprofit  organizations,  and  they  are  to 
be  built  by  private  builders.  We  do  not 
require  that  private  builders  seek  the  ap- 
proval of  local  authority,  other  than  liv- 
ing up  to  zoning  and  housing  codes,  to 
offer  FHA  subsidized  financing.  It  is 
against  all  sound  parliamentary  proce- 
dure to  have  such  legislation  Inserted  in 
an  appropriations  bill  which  may  ham- 
string this  proposal,  which  a  nimiber  of 
Senators  and  I  have  called  "an  FHA  for 
the  poor." 

I  hope  very  much  that  we  will  defeat 
the  committee  amendment  which  would 
eliminate  any  provision  for  rent  sub- 
sidies, so  that  we  wUl  thereby  afllnn  our 
support  for  at  least  this  minimum  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  If  It  is 
agreeable  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest to  him  a  2-minute  rollcall,  with  1 
minute  to  be  deducted  from  the  time  of 
each  side. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  agreeable. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  the  time  for  the  rollcall, 
not  to  exceed  2  minutes,  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  two  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  2  minutes  allowed  for 
the  quorum  call  have  now  expired,  and 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorimi  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Peruisyl- 
vanla. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
29.  12  Senators  Issued  a  statement  ex- 
pressing their  opposition  to  the  rider  to 
the  rent  supplemental  program  attached 
by  the  House  to  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill,  and  to  the  reduction  in  the 
amount  which  had  been  asked  for  by  the 
administration. 

Because  of  the  limitation  of  time,  I  be- 
lieve the  best  way  to  summarize  my  rea- 
sons for  voting  against  the  committee 
amendment  is  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  state- 
ment Issued  by  the  12  Senators. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  Oie 
Record,  as  follows: 

SENATORS  Urge  Unconditional  Pundino  op 
Rent  SrrppLEMENT  Program,  March  29, 
1966 

(A  joint  statement  In  opposition  to  the 
rider  on  the  rent  supplement  program  at- 
tached by  the  House  to  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bUl ) 

We  strongly  oppose  the  legislative  rider  to 
the  appropriation  for  the  rent  supplement 
program  adopted  by  the  House.  We  believe 
that  this  rider,  which  creates  a  local  veto 
over  the  location  of  privately  b\illt  rent 
supplement  units,  would  render  the  program 
unworkable  and  effectively  destroy  it. 

We  also  regret  that  the  House  failed  to 
appropriate  the  full  >30  million  which  the 
President  requested. 

Of  the  two  matters,  the  local  veto  rider  is 
by  far  the  more  grave.  It  would  provide  that 
no  part  of  the  appropriation  may  be  used 
in  connection  with  any  dwelling  unit  or 
project  which  Is  not  either  a  part  of  a  "work- 
able program"  established  for  urban  renewal 
purposes,  or  which  is  without  local  official 
approval  for  participation  in  the  program. 

We  strenuously  object  to  these  limitations 
for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  Not  one  penny  of  local  public  funds  is 
Involved  In  this  program.  There  Is  no  re- 
quirement that  private  builders  seek  the 
approval  of  local  authorities  In  order  to  offer 
FHA  subsidized  financing.  We  can  see  no 
reason  why  private  builders  should  be  forced 
to  obtain  local  approval  for  rent  supplement 
projects,  which  are  In  essence  an  "FHA  for 
the  poor." 

2.  Most  communities  do  not  have  "worka- 
ble programs."  In  these  communities  the 
burden  would  be  on  the  private  developer  to 
secure  the  approval  of  local  officials  for  the 
site  location  for  each  individual  rent  sup- 
plement dwelling  unit.  We  believe  that  In 
most  cases  this  burden  would  be  so  great  as 
to  discourage  the  private  enterprise  Initia- 
tives which  are  essential  for  the  success  of 
ttie  program.  Rent  supplements  were  de- 
signed to  give  private  enterprise  a  chance  to 
house  low-income  families.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Congress  should  take  away  that 
chance  before  American  Industry  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  use  It. 

3.  A  major  objective  of  the  rent  supple- 
ment program,  as  adopted  by  the  Congress 
In  the  Housing  Act  of  1965,  was  to  permit 
the  dispersal  of  decent  low-Income  housing 
throughout  an  entire  community  through 
the  free  choice  of  Individual  developers  and 
nonprofit  and  llmlted-proflt  associations.  If 
It  Is  adequately  and  unconditionally  funded. 
It  will  help  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fami- 
lies who  have  been  caught  In  the  helpless 
chain  of  poverty  and  Ignorance  to  raise  their 
clilldren  in  an  environment  of  decency  and 
opportunity.  The  local  veto  rider,  if  It 
should  become  law,  will  be  used  to  confine 
rent  supplement  housing  to  the  areas  In 
which  the  families  entitled  to  rent  supple- 
ments already  live,  thus  frustrating  the  clear 
Intent  of  the  Congress.  The  problems  of  our 
cities  win  never  be  resolved  if  we  establish 
walls  or  Immovable  curtains  beyond  which 
the  poor  and  elderly  cannot  go  to  find  decent 
housing. 

4.  The  Committees  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Of  tlje  House  and  Senate,  and  the 
House  and  Senate  themselves,  carefully  con- 
sidered the  rent  supplement  proposal.  The 
Congress  established  legislative  authority 
and  appUcable  conditions  In  the  Housing  Act. 
The  House  now  has  legislated  revision  of  an 
•ct  of  Congress  in  an  appropriations  bUl. 
This  is  a  vlolatlou  of  all  sound  legislative 
procedure  and  the  Senate  should  not  j)ennlt 
tWa  violation  to  stand. 

We  therefore  urge  that  the  Senate  strike 
«»e  local  veto  rider  from  the  language  of  the 


appropriation  bill.  In  addition,  we  hope 
that  the  entire  $30  million  requested  for 
the  program  wlU  be  appropriated. 

This  statement  Is  signed  by  Senator  Clif- 
ford P.  Cask  of  New  Jersey,  Senator  Joseph 
S.  Clark  of  Pennsylvania,  Senator  Paul  H. 
DoTTGLAS  of  nunols.  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart 
of  Michigan,  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts  of  New 
York,  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  of  New 
York,  Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale  of  Minne- 
sota, Senator  Watne  Morse  of  Oregon,  Sen- 
ator Edmttnd  S.  Mttskis  of  Maine,  Senator 
Qatlord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin.  Senator 
MAtnuNE  B.  Neuberoir  of  Oregon,  Senator 
Joseph  D.  Ttdings  of  Maryland,  and  Senator 
Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  committee 
amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
waiting  for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  the  great  State  of  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]  to  come  Into  the  Chamber  to 
speak  against  the  committee  action  which 
deleted  the  $12  million. 

Earlier  in  the  afternoon,  he  told  me 
that  he  desired  to  speak  on  the  amend- 
ment and  that  he  would  be  willing  to  do 
It  just  before  the  vote. 

I  merely  wish  to  say  to  Senators  that 
this  Is — to  use  the  vernacular — an  old 
chestnut.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
Senator  in  this  Chamber  who  does  not 
understand  what  this  is  all  about.  I 
believe  that  If  we  look  down  deep  Into 
our  hearts,  and  examine  our  consciences, 
we  will  reach  the  conclusion  that  this  is 
actually  a  philosophical  outlook.  There 
are  people  who  sincerely  believe  that  we 
should  not  undertake  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram. For  their  point  of  view  I  have  the 
deepest  and  highest  respect. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
other  people  who  feel  that  we  have  now 
reached  the  point  in  our  society  where, 
as  President  Kennedy  once  said,  "If  a 
free  society  cannot  take  care  of  the  many 
who  are  poor,  how  can  it  save  the  few 
who  are  rich?" 

Much  has  been  said  about  what  the 
Income  of  an  eligible  person  might  be  In 
this  program.  No  one  can  come  in  under 
this  program  unless  he  is  eligible  for 
public  housing.  Public  housing,  my  dear 
friends,  is  for  the  poor.  Beyond  that, 
there  are  the  other  five  categories  I 
have  mentioned  which  must  be  compiled 
with  before  any  person  can  be  considered 
eligible  under  the  program. 

However,  always  remember  this:  No 
matter  what  the  situation  might  be.  the 
Individual  must  pay  one-quarter  of  his 
monthly  income  toward  the  rent  him- 
self, which  means  that,  in  any  event,  if 
a  person  makes  $100  a  week  he  himself 
must  pay  $100  a  month  toward  the  rent. 
Then,  beyond  that,  of  course,  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  family  and  the  ac- 
commodations necessary,  the  Crovem- 
ment  comes  In  and  subsidizes  the  rest. 

I  realize  that  there  are  many  people 
who  feel  we  should  not  undertake  this 
kind  of  program,  but  let  me  say  to  all 
Senators,  especially  those  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  that  this  Is  Lyndon  John- 
son's program. 


I  never  knew  LjTidon  Johnson  to  be  a 
starry-eyed  dreamer.  I  never  knew 
Ljmdon  Johnson  to  be  a  man  who  would 
want  to  waste  the  taxpayers'  money.  I 
have  sat  in  this  Chamber  year  after  year 
while  he  sat  in  this  very  seat  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  occupy  this  afternoon, 
and  if  anyone  has  measured  the  dollar 
bill  and  rubbed  two  nickels  together 
more  closely  than  Lyndon  Johnson  has, 
find  that  man  and  I  will  shake  his  hand. 
Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  poor  man's  pro- 
gram. That  is  what  Senators  are  about 
to  vote  upon  this  afternoon. 

The  argimient  has  been  made  that  we 
have  not  investigated  the  problem 
enough.  Well,  I  defy  any  man  in  the 
Senate  to  stsind  up  and  tell  me  that  I 
did  not  give  this  particular  Item  all  the 
consideration  and  study  that  it  needed. 
I  attended  every  single  meeting  which 
was  held.  I  invited  every  member  of  the 
committee  to  come  to  the  meeting,  and 
we  went  through  the  whole  subject  from 
top  to  bottom,  north  to  south,  east  to 
west.  I  come  before  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  to  emphasize  that  this  is  a 
program  for  the  poor. 

I  know  that  many  Senators  could  not 
take  the  $20  million.  I  can  understand 
that.  The  fact  is,  I  urged  strongly  that 
the  proponent  of  the  amendment  not 
pursue  it.  I  thought  what  we  should  do, 
at  best,  this  afternoon  would  be  to  give 
endorsement  to  the  program.  The 
amoimt  is  not  important.  The  program 
Itself  is  important — very  important. 

I  ask  Senators  to  override  the  action 
of  the  conunlttee  and  to  vote  "nay"  on 
this  particular  amendment  and  bring  It 
back  where  the  House  put  It — ^meaning 
the  $12  million. 

I  appeal  to  Senators  who  could  not 
take  the  $20  million.  I  understand  why 
they  could  not.  But  do  not  let  that  af- 
fect the  $12  million.  That  is  the  figure 
that  was  given  by  the  House,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  sustain  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  expired, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distlngiaished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  YorrNC],  the  Senator  In 
charge  of  time  for  the  opposition,  yield 
me  5  minutes  so  that  I  may  grant  that 
time  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  who  will 
make  a  very  brilliant— and  I  emphasize 
and  repeat,  very  brilliant — explanation 
of  this  proposed  legislation  and  what  It 
means? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  with  the  understanding  that 
it  will  be  a  brilliant  speech.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  Is  granted  5 
minutes  additional  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  and  it  will  be  a  brilliant 
speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  my  good  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island,  and  let  me  say 
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ihat  I  have  been  In  the  Senate  now  for 
almast  30  years  and  one  of  the  first 
chores  I  undertook  when  I  came  here 
was  to  foster  the  public  housing  program. 
I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  have  sup- 
ported everj-  housing  act  since  1937, 

I  worked  hard  in  support  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1937,  a  measure  which 
created  the  U.S.  Housing  Authority.  I 
have  been  a  leading  advocate  of  mini- 
mum housing  standards  for  the  poor  of 
this  Nation  ever  since 

Mr  President,  in  the  earlier  years  It 
was  quite  a  task.  The  way  by  which  we 
were  able,  on  this  aide  of  the  aisle,  to  have 
the  program  adopted,  was  to  enlist  the 
support  of  the  late  Senator  R<5bert  A. 
Taft  of  Ohio.  We  worked  on  that  pro- 
gram for  many  years  before  It  was  finally 
implemented  by  the  House  and  Senate. 

Mr  President,  the  existing  public 
housing  program  provides  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  housing  authority  in  a  State 
and  that  authority  then  proceeds  to  con- 
struct, public  housing  with  a  subsidy  paid 
bv  the  Federal  Government  The  annual 
subsidy  today  for  public  housing  amounts 
to  appro.ximately  $210  million  a  year. 
The  objections  lodged  by  the  opponents 
of  the  bill  were  that  it  would  put  the 
GoveiTiment  into  the  housebuilding  busi- 
ness. 

This  new  method,  therefore,  which  Is 
being  proposed,  would  leave  to  private 
enterprise  the  right  to  construct  housing 
for  the  poor  and  the  subsidy  payments 
to  those  who  would  constnact  these  build- 
ings would  be  paid  in  a  similar  manner 
and  alor.g  the  same  lines  as  is  pre.sently 
provided  in  the  Public  Housing  Act. 

But.  Mr  President.  I  wish  to  say  this, 
that  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  users 
of  the  proposed  housing  uiiits  will  be 
25  percent  of  their  family  income  in 
order  to  be  eligible,  whereas,  under  the 
Public  Housing  Act,  they  pay  but  20  per- 
cent In  other  words,  to  be  eligible,  a 
f'luuly  mu.st  spend  25  percent  of  its  in- 
come for  housing  before  the  supplement 
could  be  paid  and  then  only  to  bring 
it  up  to  minimum  standard. 

This  is  really  and  truly,  as  I  see  it,  a 
continuation  of  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram, with  the  accent  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  buildings  by  private  enter- 
prise rather  than  by  a  housing  authority 
created  by  the  State- 
Mr.  President,  that  is  all  it  is.  I  axa 
hopeful  that  this  program  can  be  given 
a  trial.  The  subsidy  would  be  paid  on 
new  housing  to  be  constructed  or  on 
housing;  in  which  there  is  a  substantial 
repair  job  on  existing  housing. 

Mr  President.  I  would  emphasize  that 
as  to  this  program,  the  recipients  of  thla 
rental  must  pay  at  least  25  percent  of 
Uielr  income  instead  of  20  percent  now 
provided  for  in  the  Public  Hcusing  Act. 
It  encourages  the  recipient  to  help  him- 
self and  his  family.  I  firmly  believe 
that  this  new  program  will  inure  to  the 
benefit,  rot  only  of  the  poor  of  this 
Nation,  but  to  their  employers  as  well. 
A  man  who  has  a  clean  decent  place  to 
live  and  rear  his  family  can  be  more  pro- 
ductive in  society.  He  can  go  to  his  work 
each  day  rested  and  prepared  both  phys- 
ically and  emotionally  for  the  day's 
task.  His  children  can  gain  more  from 
their  9choolwork  If  they  arrive  at  the 


school  each  day  after  a  good  night's 
rest  in  a  clean  and  imcrowded  home. 
Mr.  President,  the  benefits  that  can  be 
realized  by  this  program  are  almost  un- 
limited. ^  ^ 

This  bill,  Mr.  President,  would  have 
the  advantage  of  leaving  on  the  tax  rolls 
of  the  cities  and  counties,  the  rental 
property.  ^,,    .       , 

As  Senators  well  know,  public  houfilng 
is  not  subject  to  property  tax. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  this  pro- 
gram will  be  given  a  trial.  I  know  that 
if  it  Is  administered  correctly,  it  will  do 
great  good  to  the  poor  people  of  this 
Nation.  ,    ,  , . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield 
3  minutes,  or  the  remainder  of  the  time, 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott].  ,   ,  ^ 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
only  one  or  two  remarks  to  make  in  the 
concluding  moments  of  the  debate  con- 
cerning this  particular  matter.  My  own 
respect  for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  of  course,  is  very  great, 
and  I  know  of  his  longtime  interest  in 
pubUc  housing.  But  I  would  not  want 
the  misconception  to  prevaU  here  that 
this  is  in  any  way  a  substitute  for  pubUc 
housing. 

The  public  housing  expenditure  will 
continue,  as  they  have  gone  on  before, 
and  so  the  $150  million  maximum,  as  it 
now  stands,  which  we  would  devote  to 
this  program  would  be  in  addition  to  the 
other  program,  and  as  has  been  ex- 
plained previously  will  continue  for  some 
40  years.  . 

There  is  no  way  for  Congress  under 
this  so-called  contractual  authority  that 
is  contained  in  this  authorization  and 
appropriation  to  avoid  those  subsequent 
appropriations  because  they  constitute 
and  will  constitute  a  legal  claim  against 
the  Government.  

I  pay  my  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
chairman.  He  still  feels  we  are  attacking 
him,  but  we  are  not  attacking  him  at  all. 

I  wish  to  rereswl  one  section  of  the 
Secretary's  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee. If  there  is  anything  that  dem- 
onstrates adequately  that  we  do  have  to 
go  back  to  them  and  make  them  pin  down 
their  regulations  and  Intentions,  It  Is  this. 

Senator  Cotton  asked  the  Secretary: 

Senator  Cotton.  But  11  a  particular  tenant 
were  allowed  to  move  In  by  the  owners  of 
the  tenement  and  he  only  received  $500  a 
year  the  Federal  Government  woxUd  be 
obligated  to  make  up  aU  the  remaining,  up 
to  the  rent? 

Secretary  Wkavd.  No.  There  wlU  be  a 
limit  as  to  what  proportion  of  the  rental 
wUl  be  made  up  by  the  Government.  That 
will  be  a  r'aTtTniim.  In  addition,  to  that 
there  wUl  be  variation*.  In  some  Instances 
a  tenant  will  pay  90  percent  of  the  economic 
rent.  In  another  case  60  percent.  Anothw 
one  70  percent.  Another  case,  down  to  30 
and  there  will  be  a  cutoff. 

What  Is  the  maximum?  What  Is  the 
minimum?  Is  It  90  percent?  Is  It  30 
percent?  Or  is  there  no  maximum  and 
is  there  no  minimum? 

It  is  exactly  questions  such  as  this 
which  have  arisen  and  have  prompted 
me  to  uphold  the  action  of  the  commit- 
tee, which  voted  on  a  record  vote  15  to 
12  to  strike  the  $12  million  House  item 
from  the  bill. 


I  hope  that  when  we  vote  the  Senate 
wiU  vote  to  sustain  the  action  of  the 
majority  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  not  to  uphold  the  figure  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  jdeld? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  first  point  which 
the  Senator  made  so  eloquently  was  that 
this  does  not  in  itself  reduce  what  we 
are  required  to  do  in  the  public  housing 
area. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  In  no  way  replaces 
the  public  housing  bill. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  think  this  would  have  merit  if  it  re- 
placed the  public  housing  bill,  but  this 
is  indeed  a  new  program. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  is  entirely  new  and 
the  Senator  is  quite  correct. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  position  many  of 
us  have  taken,  regardless  of  the  merit, 
is  based  on  the  fiscal  position  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  today  with  the  strain 
on  the  Treasury  and  rampant  inflation. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  endorse  new  pro- 
grams, no  matter  how  meritorious  they 
may  be. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
In  addition,  I  believe  this  matter  should 
come  before  that  committee,  for  it  has 
never  come  before  the  Independent  Of- 
fices Subcommittee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  hour  of 
3:30  having  arrived,  and  the  yeas  and 
nays  having  been  ordered  on  the  pend- 
ing committee  amendment,  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  "yea" 
vote  means  no  money  and  a  "nay"  vote 
means  $l2  million,  as  voted  for  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.    Is  that  cor- 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  "yea"  vote 
supports  the  position  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    It  means  no  money. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALF  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  jimior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
NrtiBERGER].  If  she  were  present,  she 
would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible! ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Ortjining],  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hayden],  are  absent  on  ofB- 
clal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Coimectlcut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McN.^maraI,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NeubergerI, 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  RussELLl.  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
[Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  and  the  Senator  from  Mlch- 
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igan  [Mr.  McNamara],  would  e%ph  vote 
-nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rttssell]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
iNGl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  Is  ab- 
sent because  of  death  in  his  immediate 
family  and  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  aimoimced — yeas  45, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 


[No.  68  Leg.] 

YEAS— 45 

AUott 

Pong 

Mxindt 

Bennett 

Gore 

Miirphy 

Boggs 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hlckenlooper 

Prouty 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

HUl 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Holland 

Russell.  Oa. 

Carlson 

Hniska 

Simpson 

Cooper 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Stennls 

Cotton 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Symington 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Talmadge 

Dlrksen 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 

Tower 

Eactland 

Mclntyre 

Williams.  Del. 

Krvln 

MtUer 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Pannln 

Morton 
NATS — 46 

Young.  Ohio 

Aiken 

Jackson 

Muskle 

Anderson 

Javlte 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Pastore 

Baas 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

PeU 

Bayh 

Long,  Mo. 

Proxmlre 

Brewster 

Long.  La. 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Magnuson 

Rlblcofl 

Case 

Mansfield 

8cott 

Church 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Cluk 

McGee 

Smith 

Douglas 

McGovem 

Sparkman 

Slender 

Monriale 

Tydlngs 

Pulbrlght 

Monroney 

Williams,  N  J. 

Harris 

Montoya 

Tar  borough 

Hart 

Morse 

Inouye 

Moes 

NOT  VOTING— 9 

Bible 

Hayden 

Neuberger 

Dodd 

McNamara 

Russell,  S.O. 

Oruenlng 

Metcall 

SaltonstaU 

So  the  committee  amendment,  to  strike 
out  lines  1  through  17  on  page  5,  was  re- 
jected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  Is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
about  the  language  under  the  caption 
"National  Teachers  Corps,"  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  11  of  the  bill.  A  proviso 
under  this  item  reads: 

Provided,  That  none  of  these  funds  may 
be  used  to  pay  In  excess  of  90  per  centum  of 
tlie  salary  of  any  teacher  In  the  National 
Teachers  Corps. 

I  wonder  If  I  am  mistaken  In  my  under- 
standing that  none  of  this  money  Is  to 
be  used  for  the  payment  of  salaries  In 
the  National  Teachers  Corps. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  Is  ab- 
•olutely    correct.    This    language    was 


written  into  the  bill  by  the  House.  It  Is 
a  legislative  admonition  as  to  what  Con- 
gress feels  the  program  should  be — a 
90-10  ratio. 

It  does  not  apply  to  this  proviaCon.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  of  the  $9.5  milUon,  $7.2 
million  is  for  training  of  teachers.  The 
remainder  of  the  money  isJmr  adminis- 
trative money  and  travel /expenses. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  ^  President,  I 
wonder  if  I  further  understand  that  this 
entire  program  is  for  the  selection  and 
training  and  the  enrollment  of  teachers. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  this  language  appearing  here 
Is  going  to  apply  from  now  on. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  hear. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senate  be  in  order?  Senators  who  are 
conversing  will  please  cease  their  con- 
versing or  go  to  the  cloakroom. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
administration  Is  going  to  train  these 
teachers  and  enroll  them,  who  knows 
to  what  extent  this  program  will  balloon? 
Who  knows  whether  from  now  on  we 
are  going  to  pay  for  this  by  taking  90 
percent  out  of  the  Federal  till  and  10 
percent  out  of  the  State  funds? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN. 
PASTORE. 
DIRKSEN. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


That  Is  correct? 
That  is  correct. 
Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  understand  whether  the  House  wrote 
that  provision  In.  I  do  not  imdei«tand 
why  It  is  in  there  If  none  of  these  funds 
are  to  be  used  for  the  pajmient  of  teach- 
ers' salaries. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  answer  that  ques- 
tion very  simply.  The  administration's 
plan  was  for  100-percent  Federal  money. 
That  Is  the  way  it  was  presented  to  the 
House  committee. 

The  committee  did  not  go  along  with 
that.  They  felt  that  there  should  be 
local  participation.  Therefore  the  com- 
mittee wrote  In  the  proviso  that  no  more 
than  90  percent  can  be  Federal  money 
and  that  10  percent  would  have  to  be  put 
up  by  the  local  authority  in  participa- 
tion, as  In  the  case  of  the  Interstate 
roads  program. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  take  the  po- 
sition that  this  is  going  to  be  permanent 
legislation  and  that,  no  matter  how  many 
teachers  we  select  and  train.  90  percent 
of  the  expense  will  be  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  10  percent  by  the 
State  government  from  now  on? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Depending  upon  the 
money  that  Congress  will  appropriate 
from  ye&T  to  year.  But  in  the  appropria- 
tion of  this  money,  if  this  proviso  re- 
mains as  a  legislative  flat,  then  in  no 
case  can  the  money  that  we  appropri- 
ate— that  we  have  a  right  to  decide  upon 
every  single  year — be  used  beyond  90  per- 
cent of  what  the  allowance  might  be. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  this  is  a  perma- 
nent piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  is,  I  would  say, 
a  permanent  piece  of  legislation,  yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  11,  strike  out  beginning  In  line 
20  through  line  6,  page  12,  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"For  the  National  Teacher  Corps  for  the 
purposes  authorized  In  section  513(a)  (1) 
and  (2)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  M.SOO.OOO,  to  recruit,  select  and  enroll 
teachers  In  the  Teacher  Corps  for  training  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Act:  Pro- 
vided, That  none  of  these  funds  may  be 
used  to  pay  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the 
salary  of  any  teacher  In  the  National  Teach- 
er Corps." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
differs  from  the  text  of  the  bill  only  in 
that  it  is  a  little  more  precise  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Higher  Education  Act  and 
the  provisions  therein. 

I  let  the  amount  of  money  stand,  but  I 
change  the  formula  from  90-10  to  50-50 
because  the  States  will  get  the  benefit, 
and  I  think  they  ought  to  pay  half  of 
the  cost,  since  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  states  that  this  has 
the  effect  of  permanent  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
sincerely  that  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment. 

I  realize  the  sincerity  and  the  purpose 
of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  minor- 
ity leader.  However,  we  must  realize 
what  the  Teachers  Corps  is.  It  is  a 
group  of  teachers  which  will  be  trained 
and  sent  to  localities  that  are  very  poor, 
substandard  in  education,  localities 
which  in  many  instances  cannot  do  the 
things  that  must  be  done  to  give  the  qual- 
ity of  education  that  the  remainder  of 
us  are  able  to  enjoy. 

The  moment  that  we  place  this  on  a 
50-50  basis,  we  cut  down  and  cut  out 
those  whom  we  seek  to  help,  the  poor 
municipalities.  TTiat  is  the  reason  why 
President  Johnson  suggested  that  It  be 
100  percent. 

The  House  In  Its  own  good  conscience 
and  judgment  made  it  a  90-10  formula, 
but  If  we  make  this  a  50-50  formula,  the 
one  thing  that  concerns  and  disturbs  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  that  we 
may  be  sounding  the  death  knell  of  the 
whole  philosophy  and  purpose  of  this 
program. 

I  say  to  my  distinguished  colleagues: 
Let  us  try  this.  We  can  always  change 
the  formula.  Let  us  see  how  the  formula 
works.  Let  us  see  what  localities  it 
reaches.  Let  us  discover  the  places  that 
cannot  obtain  teachers  because  they 
cannot  afford  to  pay  enough,  or  the 
places  that  are  not  attractive  enough  for 
educated  people  to  go. 

That  is  the  reason  for  this  program. 
I  think  we  would  be  doing  a  great  in- 
justice to  the  program  otherwise. 

I  know  it  sounds  good  to  say  that  we 
are  cutting  out  40  percent  of  tiie  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Goverrunent. 
That  fiOTument  has  some  purpose  and 
that  argument  hsis  tremendous  weight. 
However,  we  must  realize  what  this  pro- 
gram is.  If  we  change  this  formula  to 
the  extent  that  has  been  suggested  by 
my  distinguished  colleague.  I  am  afraid 
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ttiat  we  will  do  Irreparable  harm  to  the 
whole  proRram. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield.' 

Mr    PA5TORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  short 
wlule  ago  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  offered 
an  amendment  to  make  tl~as  100  percent. 
He  prop<5j;ed  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, should  pay  the  whole  freight. 

We  have  beer,  pursuing  that  course 
for  too  long,  and  we  are  piling  up  com- 
mitment^s  and  appropriations  that  only 
serve  financially  to  aggravate  the  infla- 
tionary fever  that  is  m  the  country. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President    will   the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Not  yet.  We  have  al- 
ready approved  a  pay  bill  for  $290  mil- 
lion, life  insurance  for  $88  million,  OI's 
for  $235  million.  I  under.'^tand  that  the 
other  House  approved  541  million  addi- 
tional for  impacted^chools  and  S40I  mil- 
Uon  was  approved  over  there  on  yester- 
day for  agricultural  research,  ACP 
payments  and  REA. 

They  now  come  along  with  $390  mil- 
lion for  ir.iUtary  pay,  $218  million  for 
Nike  X,  $23  million  for  the  Coast  Guard, 
$11  million  additional  for  the  Air  Mu- 
seum $11  million  additional  for  the  air- 
lift. S600  million  for  HEW;  then,  who 
knows  what  will  happen  so  far  as  Viet- 
nam is  concerned? 

We  have  taken  a  position  on  the  mi- 
nority Mde  that  there  are  two  ways  to 
check  tilts  fever  that  is  giving  concern  to 
the  Pre.sident  of  the  United  States.  And 
I  want  uj  iielp  him  if  I  can.  without  put- 
tinK'  all  tliese  burdens  upon  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

Somewhere  we  will  have  to  build  a 
Berlin  wall  and  say.  "Thus  far  and  no 
further." 

The  President  has  scolded  the  busi- 
nessmen at  the  White  House  concerning 
capital  expenditure  I  spent  1^  hours 
with  him  the  other  evening  and  he  told 
me  the  whole  story  He  has  admonished 
the  housewives  of  the  country  not  only  to 
b«^  fp.JK'al,  but  also  to  walk  into  the  gro- 
cery store  and  say  to  the  proprietor: 
"How  come  the  high  prices''" 

There  ought  to  be  a  directive  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  House  saying  that  it 
is  time  to  put  a  cap  sheet  on  these  ex- 
penditures. 

We  have  been  trying  In  a  small  way  to 
get  this  done.  One  will  not  find  the 
fault  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  either  In 
the  Senate  or  the  House.  The  motions 
to  cut  and  the  motions  to  recommit  have 
been  made,  but  due  to  tlie  imbalance 
from  the  1964  elections  the  vote  is  on  the 
Demociatic  side  and  the  vote  today  will 
be  on  the  Democratic  side,  2  to  1. 

If  we  want  to  help  the  President,  let  us 
start  now  and  let  us  relieve  the  Treasury 
of  some  of  Uiis  burden.  This  is  the  place 
in  wiiich  the  States  can  pick  up  50  per- 
cent of  tlic  tab. 

Tliis  program  will  not  sltip  at  this  lim- 
it The  sky  will  be  the  limit  before  we 
get  through. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  raise  my 
feeble  voice  on  this  floor  on  every  occa- 
sion I  can  In  order  to  give  emphasis  to 
the  need  for  economy 


It  reminds  me  of  the  man  and  wife 
who  went  to  buy  one  of  these  little  econ- 
omy sized  foreign  cars  and  the  lady  in 
the  family  said;  "Why,  that  costs  al- 
most as  much  as  a  big  car."  And  the 
salesman  said:  "Well,  if  you  want  econ- 
omy, you  have  got  to  pay  for  it." 

It  looks  as  though  that  is  what  we  must 
do.  I  am  going  to  speak  my  piece.  The 
Senator  may  vojt^  as  he  chooses  on  this, 
but  I  want  to,  see  that  a  part  of  this 
burden  is  ^lifted  from  the  Federal 
Treasury.  ' 

Mr.  PAS'JTORE.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
on  this  flofar  has  more  respect  for  the 
judgment,  the  sincerity,  and  the  honesty 
of  purpose  of  the  dlstliigulshed  minority 
leader.  However,  by  the  same  token,  If 
we  are  to  argue  the  matter  logically,  why 
not  provide  for  100  percent  to  be  iJald  by 
the  States  and  leave  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment out  of  it? 

Mr.  oniKSEN.  I  am  willing;  I  am 
willing. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know  the  Senator  Is 
willing,  but  he  is  not  suggesting  that  In 
his  amendment  at  aU. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  trying  to  be 
gracious  and  temperate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know  that  and  I  ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  know  that  the  Sena- 
tor does. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  appreciate  it  im- 
mensely. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  can  see  it  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Absolutely.  When  I 
turn  my  face  I  believe  that  the  Senator 
can  see  my  beam  as  well.  However,  the 
fact  remains  that  we  must  measure  this 
In  terms  of  what  we  are  trjing  to  do 
and  in  terms  of  the  existing  needs.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  best  asset  we  can  develop 
In  this  country.  Long  after  Vietnam  is 
reposed  in  the  recess  of  ancient  history, 
we  will  still  have  the  poor  with  us.  We 
will  still  have  those  who  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  for  equal  opportunity. 

Many  places  In  this  country  today  are 
a  scandal  on  the  conscience  of  the  Uialted 
States  of  America.  When  we  realize  that 
in  this  land  of  ours  one-fifth  of  our 
population  lives  on  the  edge  of  poverty, 
we  begin  to  wonder  why  this  is  so.  We 
are  the  one  nation  in  the  world  that  has 
more  air-conditioned  Cadillacs  than  can 
be  found  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
have  two  cars  in  every  family,  a  radio 
on  every  floor,  and  a  television  in  every 
bedroom,  and  yet  we  have  thousands  and 
thousands  of  people  in  the  United  States 
of  America  who  tonight  are  going  to  bed 
hungry. 

This  is  the  great  paradox  of  our  day 
and  Eige.  Here  we  are,  the  most  affluent 
society  in  the  world.  We  have  one-sixth 
of  the  world's  population.  We  occupy 
7  percent  of  the  landmass  of  the  world. 
We  have  40  percent  of  the  wealth  of  the 
world — and  we  have  the  poor  with  us. 
One  out  of  every  four  persons  in  the 
United  States  of  America  is  poor. 

Now,  what  are  we  trying  to  do?  Many 
changes  have  taken  place,  yes,  by  edict 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Now  we  are  look- 
ing around  to  give  a  better  opportunity — 
to  whom?    To  our  own. 

We  can  spend  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars — and  I  agree — to  help  give  free- 


dom to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
But  I  say,  today  let  us  not  be  so  parsi- 
monious that  we  cannot  give  a  nickel  to 
our  own. 

(Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  frank- 
ly, I  am  wondering  what  this  has  to  do 
with  food  in  Vietnam.  I  thought  this 
was  a  teacher  trairUng  and  enrollment 
program.  I  do  not  propose  that  we  go 
out  and  eat  the  teachers. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  here  is 
that,  as  we  go  along  and  indoctrinate 
more  and  more  teachers,  and  the  number 
grows — and  the  manager  of  the  bill  has 
said  this  is  permanent — whether  we  have 
5,000,  10,000,  or  100,000,  Uncle  Sam  pays 
90  percent  of  the  bill. 

Where  are  the  States?  The  burden 
will  be  there.  I  see  that  burden,  and  I 
wish  to  see  it  put  in  proper  perspective. 
If  it  would  make  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  any  happier,  I 
could  modify  it  and  make  it  10  percent 
out  of  the  Federal  till  and  90  percent 
from  the  States.  I  thought  I  was  toler- 
ant. I  thought  I  was  forbearing  in  the 
matter.  I  thought  I  was  reasonable. 
I  was  going  to  make  it  50-50,  like  the 
fellow  who  sold  those  rabbit  sandwiches, 
one  rabbit  to  one  horse. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  have  the  floor,  but  if  I  do,  I  yield. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

(Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
believe  I  have  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  No,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  the  floor.  To 
whom  does  he  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yielded  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  If  he  wishes, 
I  will  yield  first  to  the  Senator  fnxn 
Kentucky,  and  then  to  him. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
That  Is  perfectly  agreeable. 

The  VICE  PREISIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  (XHDPER.  I  have  been  listening 
to  the  discussion  about  financing  the 
training  of  candidates  for  the  Teachers 
Corps.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question 
about  the  operation  of  the  Teachers 
Corps  itself. 

There  are  many  persons  throughout 
the  country  who  do  not  accept  or  wel- 
come the  idea  of  a  Teachers  Corps  es- 
tablished by  the  Federal  Government, 
employing  teachers  selected  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government,  going  into  school  districts 
till  over  the  country — districts  where 
normally  and  traditionally  teachers  are 
chosen  by  the  local  school  authorities. 

I  know  this  deals  with  the  authority 
contained  in  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  but  I  should  like  to  direct  to 
members  of  the  committee,  who  are 
weU  acquainted  with  those  provisions, 
a  question  about  how  the  Teachers  Corps 
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would  be  operated.  Who  selects  the 
teachers;  who  determines  what  school 
districts  they  will  go  into? 

Mr.  MORSE.    Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  C<X)PER.  Do  the  local  school 
districts  have  any  authority  to  approve 
or  reject  the  use  of  these  teachers  in 
their  districts? 

I  live  hi  an  area  where  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  school  districts  which  need 
teachers,  and  which  need  every  advan- 
tage of  education  that  can  come  their 
way.    I  have  known  that  all  my  life. 

But  throughout  my  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate, we  have  emphasized,  insisted  upon 
and  honored  local  control  of  education 
and  the  control  of  teaching  by  the  local 
school  district.  Today  we  have  been 
talking  about  whether  we  will  appropri- 
ate $9.5  million,  and  whether  State 
matching  will  be  10  or  50  percent  of  the 
total.  I  say  there  Is  a  more  substantial 
question  involved,  and  that  is  the  prem- 
ise upon  which  this  whole  program  Is 
based. 

I  know  it  could  do  good ;  I  understand 
that.  But  what  if  it  grows  Into  some 
giant  organization,  with  teachers  se- 
lected by  someone  over  in  the  U.S.  OfQce 
of  Education,  who  will  then  be  sent  into 
school  districts  all  over  this  coimtry, 
whether  the  local  people  want  them  or 
not? 

E\en  though  they  might  do  some  good, 
I  think  the  concept  Itself  requires  close 
examination  before  we  vote  on  funds 
to  begin  operation  of  such  a  program. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  us  get  an  answer 
right  now. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  the  floor.  I 
wish  to  refer  the  question  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young],  who  is  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  who  has  asked  that  question. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
asked  the  Commissioner.  His  answer 
was,  "You  call  Washington  and  get  the 
teachers.    You  bypass  the  State." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me?  I  was  at  that  same  meet- 
ing. I  have  not  had  to  see  a  doctor  be- 
cause of  my  hearing;  I  think  I  can  hear 
very  well. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  not 
even  have  to  hear  at  all.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  read  the  law.  It  Is  right  In  the 
law,  where  it  says  you  have  got  to  get  the 
permission  of  the  State  to  begin  with. 
It  is  right  in  the  law.  You  cannot  go 
into  a  State  unless  the  State  permits  you 
in. 

Unless  the  State  puts  up  Its  10  percent 
of  the  money,  how  can  you  go  in?  It  is 
up  to  the  States  to  decide.  The  sover- 
eignty of  the  State  is  absolutely  pro- 
tected, right  in  the  language  of  the 
provision. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Good.  Then  let  us 
recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the  States, 
and  let  them  pay  half  the  biU,  50-50. 

Mr.  MORSE.  WiU  the  Senator  yield, 
and  let  me  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  Wish  to  make  one 
observation,  then  I  shall  take  my  seat. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Oh,  do  not  do  that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes;  I  am  getting 
tired. 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  the  Sermtor 
should  yield,  however,  so  that  we  can 
answer  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota.  The 
confusion  started  because  time  is  con- 
troUed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
merely  wish  to  observe,  let  me  indoctri- 
nate the  teachers  and  send  them  out 
from  Washington,  and  I  will  control 
every  school  in  the  50  States  of  the 
Union,  what  they  teach  and  how  they 
teach  it.  Then  you  will  have  control 
with  a  capital  C,  and  you  will  flnd  that  it 
has  sneaked  in  through  the  back  door. 

That  is  it.  The  Senate  can  vote  on 
my  amendment,  and  vote  it  up  or  down. 
But  the  case  has  to  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  j^eld  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson]  and  I  Introduced  this  con- 
cept of  the  Teacher  Corps  in  February  of 
last  year. 

We  had  long  and  considerable  delib- 
erations. We  had  long  hearings  with  the 
Senate  Education  Committee.  We  met 
with  the  NEA.  We  considered  this  in  de- 
bate on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  proposal  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  talked  about 
this  afternoon  is  not,  Mr.  President,  the 
Teacher  Corps  which  is  written  Into  this 
legislation.  It  is  not,  nor  does  it  deal 
with  the  amendment  which  I  suggested 
some  time  before  the  rental  subsidy  vote 
came  up  today.  It  is  a  complete  distor- 
tion of  what  is  in  the  bill,  and  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  amendment. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  talked  about  local  control.  AU 
he  has  to  do  is  refer  to  section  516  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  which  outlines  in 
detail,  right  In  the  legislation — not  what 
we  say,  Mr.  President,  not  what  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  says,  but  right  in 
the  legislation — the  preservation  of  local 
control. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois talks  about  participation  of  the 
States,  that  since  they  are  participating 
in  these  programs,  therefore  they  ought 
to  pay  half. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  di- 
rected toward  the  local  school  district, 
the  local  school  area  which  has  these 
problems,  not  toward  the  State.  And, 
Mr.  President,  the  procedures  which 
have  been  outlined  and  considered  by  the 
committee,  talked  about  here,  and  con- 
sidered in  the  House  committee,  and 
which  were  the  subject  of  the  mes- 
sage of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  are  extremely  clear.  The  irdtia- 
tlve  comes  from  the  local  school  com- 
munity. The  local  school  board  makes 
an  application,  and,  under  the  amend- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  this  leg- 
islation, it  has  to  be  with  the  approval 
of  the  State  board.  It  comes  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  then, 
and  only  then,  will  the  Comraissioner  of 
Education  act. 

It  is  detailed  specifically  how  he  can 
act.  that  is  all  detailed  in  the  bill. 

But,  Mr.  President,  no  Commissioner 
of  Education  can  send  any  teacher  into 
any  school  district  in  this  country  with- 


out the  approved  of  the  local  school  dis- 
trict or  the  local  school  board. 

Mr.  President,  the  idea  of  title  I  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  education  bill  was 
that  there  was  a  need  in  this  coimtry.  We 
did  not  have  title  I  to  say  that  the  vari- 
ous school  districts  are  going  to  have  to 
match  10  percent  from  their  local  school 
resources.  The  $1.5  bilUon  that  was  ap- 
propriated under  title  I  comes  to 
$40,000  per  school  district,  and  there  has 
been  wide  latitude  provided  as  to  what 
will  be  done  with  the  funds  under  title  I. 
It  can  go  for  shoes  for  schoolchildren, 
for  teaching  materials,  for  various  other 
things,  or  for  teachers'  salaries. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  direct  the  program  where  there 
is  the  most  critical  need.  I  must  say 
that  the  suggestion  which  was  made  by 
my  distinguished  fellow  Senator  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prottty],  and 
the  idea,  which  was  unanimously  ac- 
cepted and  received  by  the  members  of 
the  committee,  and  put  into  the  report, 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Education  is 
instructed  that  these  programs  go  into 
the  poorest  areas  and  the  poorest  dis- 
tricts first.  That  was  something  which 
was  imanimously  approved  by  the  full 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  Committee 
and  was  written  into  the  report.  It  was 
the  intent  of  this  legislation,  and  was 
made  very  clear.  The  fact  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  will  only  send 
and  consider  applications  that  come 
from  the  poorest  areas  was  the  concept 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
when  he  sent  up  the  message.  That  was 
the  consideration  which  motivated  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  myself  in  introducing  the  bill.  That 
is  its  purpose.  Local  control  has  been 
preserved. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  that  has 
been  made  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  scuttle  this  whole  concept.  If  any- 
one is  opposed  to  the  Teachers  Corps,  I 
can  understand  w^hy  he  will  vote  lor  this. 

The  National  Education  Association 
has  written  in  detail  to  me  and  stated : 

The  proposal  that  local  districts  match  the 
salaries  of  the  Interns,  even  to  the  seemingly 
minor  degree  at  10  percent,  will  be  a  deter- 
rent precisely  to  those  schools  who  ueed  help 
the  most? 

Mr.  President,  if  we  accept  or  follow 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, there  will  be  complete  disruption  of 
the  program.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  myself  to 
Introduce  an  amendment  which  would 
provide  at  least  for  full  financing,  in 
order  to  increase  the  total  amount  of 
money  which  was  appropriated. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois — 
whom  I  do  not  see  in  the  Chamber  at  the 
present  moment — that  his  amendment  is 
once  again  a  false  economy,  because  we 
did  not  change  the  figure  of  $9.5  rrilllion. 
All  we  said  is  that  we  would  permit  that 
to  be  used  for  100  percent  financing. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  not 
changed  the  figure.  He  has  not  reduced 
It.    So  his  claims  of  economy  are  false. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  either  on  the 
question  of  economy  or  the  question  of 
local  control,  or  the  question  of  the 
merits  of  the  bill,  and  fundamentally  on 
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the  description  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  Ls  completely  mistaken.  I 
should  like  to  yield  now.  if  I  may,  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
cur with  what  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  stated  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  There  has  not  been  any 
biU  in  this  Congress  this  session  that  has 
been  as  misrepresented  as  to  its  content 
as  this  one  This  program  Is  completely 
under  hjcal  control.  The  fact  ls  that 
there  is  more  local  control  over  this 
Teachers  Corps  team  than  local  school 
districts  have  over  their  own  teachers, 
because  they  can  fire  the  Teau^hers  Corps 
team  on  10  seconds'  notice,  unlike  their 
own  teachers,  who  have  tenure.  So  when 
the  local  school  invites  In  a  Teachers 
Corps  team— and  it  has  to  be  invited,  and 
it  has  to  be  approved  by  the  State  super- 
intendent of  schools,  and  thoy  control  the 
whole  currlculums,  and  they  work  with 
the  university  to  make  teachers  out  of 
these  young  folks,  and  Lf  the  superintend- 
ent of  school  says,  "I  do  not  like  what 
you  are  doing  Goodby."  they  are  off  the 
payroll. 

H'^  cannot  do  that  with  his  own 
tearhors. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Nar'h  Dakota.  I  have 
read  hi.^  te.^-almony     He  does  not  say. 

Mr  MORSE  He  does  not  know  what 
isinthebll! 

Mr  NELSON  That  is  right.  Those 
are  the  fai^t.s  about  this  bill.  The  Sen- 
ator fr-m  lilinois  ha.s  mentioned  time 
af!er  time  State  participation."  Not  a 
single  penny  of  State  money  Ls  in  this 
bill.  Everv-  single  penny  of  the  matching 
fund  comes  out  of  that  local  school 
budget,  not  out  of  the  State  government 
treasuiT.  Now  another  thing  I  believe 
which  has  been  overlooked  Ls  that  the 
Federal  Government  ha.5  no  control  over 
these  teams.  None.  All  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  does  is  furnish  the 
money  When  the  young  folk.';  apply  and 
are  accepted  by  the  Federal  Government, 
they  thr^n  go  into  a  college  training  pro- 
gram for  90  days — for  3  months  of  inten- 
sive teacher  training,  and  then  that  team 
leaves  and  goes  to  the  sciiool  which  re- 
quests the  team. 

They  teach  in  that  school  part  time. 
Perhaps  75  percent  of  the  time  or  there- 
ab.out.>  Tlie  Ixed  school  dist  rlct  and  the 
lo<'al  college  or  university  works  out  a 
teaching  and  study  program  for  these 
young  folks  who  have  a  bachelor's  degree 
but  not  a  teacher's  credentials.  They 
get  a  master's  degree  after  2  years  in 
teaching.  A  major  portion  of  the  purpose 
of  the  pending  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with 
helping  local  school  districts  A  major 
portion  of  Its  purpose  is  to  attract  to  the 
teaching  profession  young  follca  who 
would  not  otherwise  go  in.  They  have 
bachelor's  degrees,  but  they  do  not  have 
ar^'  Intention  of  going  Into  teaching.  So 
they  get  them  into  this  program.  Into  the 
Teacljers  Corps,  and  they  learn  the  prob- 
lems of  deprived  districts  and  then  tliey 
become  teachers.  As  a  result,  we  will 
have  recruited  into  the  teaching  profes- 
sion an  additional  Increment  of  teachers 
which  this  country  badly  needs. 

'Several  Senators  Euidressed  the 
Chair.) 


The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER  (Mr.  MON- 
TOYA  in  the  chair) ,  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  is  this  a  program  to  de- 
velop better  teachers,  or  is  it  a  program 
to  send  teachers  into  certain  school  dis- 
tricts where  teachers  are  needed? 

Which  Is  It?    Or  is  It  both? 

Mr.  NEI£ON.  It  has  two  puropses. 
One  is  to  give  additional  teaching  assist- 
ance to  deprived  schools,  and  other 
schools.  The  other  purpose  is  to  train 
them  to  become  teachers.  One  of  these 
objectives  Is  a  national  purpose  and  we 
should  not  be  charging  a  local  school  dis- 
trict for  educating  teachers. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Does  the  local  school 
district  make  application  to  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes.  They  apply  for 
a  team. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Upon  what  criteria 
would  the  Office  of  Education  approve 
the  application  of  a  specific  school  dis- 
trict— because  obviously  there  will  not  be 
teaching  teams  enough  to  go  around  for 
every  school  district?  Is  the  priority  for 
approval  based  upon  some  kind  of  pov- 
erty classification? 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  emphasis  in  the 
programs  is  to  provide  Teachers  Corps 
teams  to  deprived  schools. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  the  application  Is 
approved,  would  the  payment  be  made 
into  the  funds  of  the  local  school  district? 
For  example,  would  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  be  paid  by  the  local  school  dis- 
trict from  the  funds  made  available  to 
the  local  school  district,  or  would  their 
salaries  be  paid  to  them  directly  through 
some  agency  of  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  NELSON.  As  I  understand  it,  a 
grant  for  that  90-percent  share  would  be 
made  to  the  school  district  and  the  school 
district  would  make  out  the  checks  itself. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand.  Then 
could  the  school  district,  If  it  found  that 
it  did  not  like  the  caliber  of  the  teaching 
of  the  teachers  who  were  sent  there,  dis- 
charge the  teachers? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes.  As  I  said  a  mo- 
ment ago,  a  school  district — and  I 
worked  hard  on  this  provision,  because  I 
knew  the  issue  would  be  raised,  and  I  did 
not  want  the  Federal  Government  con- 
trolling any  teachers  at  all  at  the  school 
level,  and  I  had  some  objection  to  this. 
The  fact  is,  by  HEW — they  can  fire  them 
at  any  time,  on  1  minute's  notice  on  any 
day  they  wish. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Does  the  local  school 
board  have  any  authority  in  the  selection 
of  teachers?  Or  must  the  local  board 
simply  accept  or  reject  the  teacher  sent 
to  it  by  the  Office  of  Education? 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  local  school  board 
would  request  a  Teachers  Corps  team. 
They  can  accept  or  reject  the  teams  and 
they  can  disnilss  it  at  any  time. 

Mr.  COOPER,  I  notice  In  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
that  he  said 

Mr.  MORSE.    On  what  page  is  that? 

Mr.  COOPER.  On  pages  186  and  187— 
next  to  the  last  paragraph: 

To  place  Corp«  members  in  the  scliooU  by 
thla  ooming  September,  we  will  need  to  aoUclt 
propoaaOa  from  local  a^Mol  dlstrlcta. 


That  would  seem  to  me  to  indicate 
that  a  determination  will  be  made  by 
the  Office  of  Education  as  to  the  kinds  of 
school  districts  to  which  it  will  make 
available  teachers.  So  I  return  to  my 
first  question:  Are  there  criteria  which 
must  be  met  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Office  of  Education  before  teachers  would 
be  sent  into  a  particular  school  district? 

Mr.  NELSON.    Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Here  is  another  ques- 
tion: Can  the  State  department  of 
education  disapprove  the  application  of 
a  local  school  district? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes.  Before  a  Teachers 
Corps  team  can  go  into  any  school  dis- 
trict it  requires  the  positive  approval  of 
the  State  superintendent  or  whatever 
the  proper  State  authority  Is. 

Mr.  COOPER.  My  reason  for  raising 
these  questions  is  that  while  I  recognize 
the  proposal  has  a  worthy  purpose,  this 
is  the  first  Instance  which  I  can  remem- 
ber— and  I  once  served  on  the  Education 
Subcommittee — in  which  the  Federal 
Government  would  actually  be  selecting 
teachers  and  moving  them  into  local 
school  districts.  That  Is  a  marked 
change,  and  a  departure,  from  the  Idea 
which  has  always  been  expressed  so  con- 
fidently that  we  all  favor  and  Insist  upon 
local  control  of  education.  I  believe  this 
debate  does,  therefore,  have  some 
significance. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  believe  actually. 
Senator,  that  when  we  use  the  word 
"selection"  in  terms  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's selecting  a  team.  It  Is  really  a 
clerical  function.  If  we  have  a  young 
lady  or  a  young  man  with  a  bachelor's 
degree  who  wishes  to  participate  In  this 
program,  he  will  make  an  application, 
but  all  his  training  will  be  in  the  uni- 
versity and  under  the  control  of  the 
school  district.  That  is  the  end  of  the 
Federal  Government's  having  anything 
to  do  with  It.  Thus,  it  is  a  matter  of 
clerical  or  mechanical  function — the 
handling  of  it.  It  would  have  to  be 
handled  someplace. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon handled  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  which 
Included  authorization  of  the  Teacher 
Corps. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  trying  to  get  the 
floor  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  Senator's  views  on  the  issue  to  which 
I  directed  my  questions. 

Mr.  NELSON.    I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  think 
that  It  can  be  read  In  the  record  in  this 
testimony  of  Mr.  Zellers  and  Mr.  Howe 
as  to  how  they  Interpreted  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.    On  what  page? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Pages 
182  and  186. 

In  the  hearings  on  this  bill  on  page  188 
these  questions  and  answers  appear. 

Senator  Yoxtno.  Let  me  ask  this  question: 
■Would  It  work  this  way?  If  a  local  school 
district  wanted  five  tecuAers  all  they  would 
have  to  do  Is  call  you  and  you  would  send 
them  out  there? 

Mr.  Howx.  In  effect,  they  would  apply  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Teachers  Corps  for  allocation 
of  Teacher  Corps  membov,  yes,  sir,  and  the 
chances  of  our  being  able  to  send  them  ex- 
actly what  they  want  are  pretty  slim  becauM 
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we  are  taUdng  about  a  program  here  to  train 
atx>ut  3,000  teachers  who  wUl  serve  all  across 
the  country. 

Senator  Youno.  That  is  the  mechanics.  If 
you  had  to  train  teachers,  the  local  district 
would  call  you  and  you  would  provide  the 
teachers? 

Mr.  HowB.  These  would  be  teachers  trained 
during  the  summer  In  special  university  pro- 
grams lor  the  pvirp>oses  of  the  program.  We 
would  select  the  districts  whose  requests  we 
would  honor  p>rlmarUy  on  the  basis  of  the 
concentration  of  the  disadvantaged  children. 

We  would  also  give  some  consideration  to 
the  geographical  aspect  of  this,  of  course. 

On  page  182  there  appears  this  ques- 
tion: 

Senator  Youno.  The  selection  will  be  made 
by  your  office? 

Mr.  Zelxers.  The  preliminary  selection; 
yes,  sir.  The  selection  of  ellgibles  to  go  Into 
the  training  program,  that  Is,  and  we  as- 
sume the  training  program  will  eliminate  a 
certain  percentage. 

I  thought  that  those  excerpts  should 
appear  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  a  very  short  time  to  explain  the 
hlstorj'  of  the  Teacher  Corps.  The  coim- 
try  is  indebted  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
saichusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]. 

I  plead  with  the  Senate  this  afternoon 
not  to  adopt  the  pending  amendment  be- 
cause of  the  effect  it  is  going  to  have  on 
the  substantive  program  that  is  involved. 

I  wish  to  say  at  the  outset,  to  under- 
stand the  importance  of  this  question  you 
must  know  how  the  concept  developed 
in  relation  to  the  Teacher  Corps.  It  was. 
In  effect,  a  later  thought  that  developed 
within  the  administration  after  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachirsetts  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  offered  their  amend- 
ments to  both  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  and 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

Under  tiUe  I  of  Public  Law  89-10,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  we  have  an  entire  series  of 
special  services  to  school  districts  which 
may  be  selected  by  the  participating 
school  districts  to  be  fimded  for  use  In 
schools  having  high  concentrations  of 
educationally  deprived  children.  These 
funds  may  also  be  used  to  provide  spe- 
cial education  to  handicapped  children 
who  for  the  purposes  of,  the  benefits  of 
the  act  are  considered  to  be  educationally 
derived. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  that  the  new  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  who  was  not  In 
ofQce  when  this  bill  was  adopted,  did  go 
on  to  say  on  page  182  imder  the  subhead: 

MATCHING    BT    LOCAI,    COMMUNrrUa 

Mr.  Howe.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  States 
matching,  but  a  question  of  the  local  com- 
munity where  the  teachers  are  requested  be- 
ing able  to  match. 

Senator  Youno.  Moet  States  have  school 
equalization  funds,  whereby  the  States  help 
the  local  districts.    If  they  don't  they  should. 

Mr.  Howe.  There  Is  a  great  variety  of  prac- 
tice In  this,  actually.  Some  States  provide  a 
high  percentage  of  support  for  the  schools 
&nd  scone  a  relatively  low  percentage. 

But  by  the  time  of  year  that  this  decision 
'^  be  reached  to  make  these  special  teachers 
available  to  local  commxinltlea,  most  funds 


will  be  pretty  weU  solidified  in  line  Items  of 
either  State  or  local  budgets  and  there  will 
be  no  flexible  money  to  add  an  additional 
service. 

I  should  point  out  this  entire  Teacher 
Corps  operation  provides  supplementary 
services  over  and  above  the  regular  staffing 
of  the  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  kind  of 
youngsters  at  which  the  program  Is  directed. 

Mr.  Cardweix.  On  that  point  It  might  be 
noted  also  this  program  was  authorized  In 
the  last  session  of  Congress  and  the  local 
agencies  had  anticipated  full  Federal  financ- 
ing. They  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
prepare  In  advance  for  their  share  of  the 
teacher  salaries  and  the  teachers  point  out 
they  do  develop  a  budget  and  often  they 
work  on  tight  budgets. 

I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  those  of 
us  on  the  Committee  on  Education  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  correct  the 
misconception  that  was  left  with  the 
Senator  by  his  understanding  of  the 
testimony  given  by  the  Commissioner  on 
Education. 

I  think  the  Senator  will  see  that  as  I 
relate  what  the  program  is,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  program.  In  doing  so,  I  refer 
back  to  title  I  of  Public  Law  89-10. 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Act  of  1965  which  was  enacted  prior 
to  the  consideration  of  a  Teacher  Corps 
In  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  pro- 
vided, for  example,  for  such  additional 
services  to  school  districts,  so  far  as  the 
100-percent  Federal  aid  was  concerned, 
as  the  following : 

Inservlce  training  for  teachers. 

Additional  teaching  persoimel  to  reduce 
class  size. 

Teacher  aids  and  Instructional  secretaries. 

Supervisory  personnel  and  full-time  spe- 
cialists for  improvement  of  Instruction  and 
to  provide  related  pupil  services. 

Institutes  for  training  teachers  In  special 
skills. 

Employment  of  consultants  for  Improve- 
ment of  program. 

Programs  to  train  teacher  aids. 

Supplementary  Instructional  materials. 

Curriculum  materials  center  for  disadvan- 
taged chUdren. 

Classes  for  talented  elementary  students. 

Special  classes  for  physically  handicapped, 
disturbed,  and  socially  maladjusted  children. 

Preschool  training  programs. 

Remedial  programs,  especially  In  reading 
and  mathematics. 

Enrichment  programs  for  grades  1,  2,  and 
3  on  Satiu-day  mornings  and  diiring  summer. 

Programed  Instruction. 

Instructional  media  centers  to  provide 
modern  equipment  and  materials. 

English  programs  for  non-Engllsh-speaklng 
children. 

Special  audlovlsuals  for  disadvantaged 
children. 

Programs  for  the  early  Identification  and 
prevention  of  dropouts. 

Increased  gruidance  services  for  pupils  and 
families. 

School-Job  coordinators. 

Home  and  school  visitors  and/or  social 
workers. 

Early  Identification  of  gifted  and  handi- 
capped among  disadvantaged. 

Supplemental  health  and  food  servlcee. 

Language  laboratories,  science  and  reading 
laboratories,  lat)oratorles  for  modem  inatruo- 
tlon  In  other  subject  areas. 

School  health,  psychiatric,  and  psychologi- 
cal services. 

Provision  of  clothing,  shoes,  and  books 
where  necessary. 

Financial  assistance  to  needy  high  school 
pupUa. 


School  plant  improvements— elementary 
school  science  laboratories,  libraries,  kitchens, 
and  cafeterias. 

Equip  elementary  class  rooms  for  television 

and  radio  Instruction. 

And  the  list  continues. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  title  I  Public 
Law  89-10  provides  for  these  special 
services  to  meet  special  needs  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  of  this 
country  as  a  supplement  to  their  existing 
programs.  The  Teachers  Corps  program 
is  in  addition  to  Public  Law  89-10  bene- 
fits. The  Teachers  Corps  program  is  ad- 
ministered at  the  local  level  in  the 
schools  Just  as  these  services  paid  for  by 
title  I  money  are  administered. 

It  causes  me  to  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  last  year  after  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chtisetts  introduced  two  separate  ver- 
sions of  a  Teachers  Corps  training  pro- 
gram, and  I  introduced  the  teaching 
master's  fellowship  program,  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
the  Senater  from  Massachusetts,  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  were  merged 
into  one  amendment.  That  was  done 
at  the  same  time  as  the  President  went 
to  the  Nationsd  Education  Association 
convention  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
last  summer.  There  he  proposed  in  his 
own  behalf  a  variant  of  a  Teachers  Corps 
and  a  fellowship  program  plus  a  grant 
program  to  strengthen  teacher  prepa- 
ration at  both  the  graduate  and  under- 
graduate bill  at  some  institutions.  In 
committee  we  then  took  the  various  pro- 
posed amendments  and  consolidated 
them  into  one  amendment  as  a  new  title 
V  to  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

The  amendment  came  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  it  will  be  found  that  we 
adopted  both  the  Teachers  Corps  and  the 
fellowship  amendment  as  well  as  the 
administration  grant  program.  We  went 
then  to  conference  with  the  House  on 
a  number  of  provisions  including  title 
V.  There  was  some  division  on  the 
House  side  In  conference.  There  was  a 
proposal  by  some  conferees  on  the 
House  side  that  they  thought  that  the 
cost  of  the  Teachers  Corps  should  be 
borne  in  part  or  In  whole  by  the  local 
school  district  that  was  asking  for  the 
service  and  paid  for  from  title  I  of  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
fimds. 

Of  course,  if  they  were  going  to  pay 
100  percent  of  that  cost  or  even  50  per- 
cent or  10  percent  it  would  have  greatly 
jeopardized  the  rest  of  the  benefits  im- 
der title  I.  Why?  Please  remember  this 
vital  statistic. 

I  have  had  printed  in  the  Record  In 
the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last 
year  the  large  number  of  school  districts 
in  this  country  that  under  the  School 
Act  do  not  even  get  $36,000,  and  $36,000 
Is  the  amoimt  of  money  that  has  to  be 
considered  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Teachers  Corps  in  any  school.  It  will 
cost  $36,000. 

If  there  had  been  followed  the  pro- 
posal that  some  in  the  Hoiue  conference 
wanted  to  follow  then  the  school  dis- 
trict would  have  to  decide  whether  It 
was  going  to  have  this  program  and  none 
of  the  rest  of  title  I  at  all. 
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There  wiil  be  found  in  the  debate  last 
year  the  number  of  counties  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  which  the  total  aid  under 
the  School  Act  would  be  around  $40,000, 
$41,000.  S42.000.  Some  may  recall  that 
I  argued  that  If  there  were  adopted  a 
prok^ram  in  which  the  entire  Teacher 
Corps  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  local 
school  district  nothing  would  be  left  for 
those  other  needed  services.  One  has 
only  to  read  the  hearings  of  the  com- 
mittee in  regard  to  the  need  for  these 
services  to  know  that  we  could  not  fol- 
low the  position  of  some  conferees  on 
the  House  side 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Ser.ator  yield' 

Mr,  MORSE  I  would  like  to  finish 
that  point  and  then  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor 

It  xa^  at  that  point  that  the  chairman 
of  the  H:vase  committee,  Mr.  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell,  asked  me  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  President  and  find  out  the  Pres- 
ident's position  because  of  the  point  of 
view  that  had  been  expressed  by  some 
House  conferees,  who  were  a  minority. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  the  House  conferees  were 
In  favor  of  the  Teacher  Corps.  But  the 
minority  said  unless  their  recommenda- 
tion was  adopted  in  conference  they 
would  make  a  fight  against  the  entire 
program  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  called  the  White  House.  The  Presi- 
dent was  In  the  hospital,  and  I  talked 
to  Mr.  Jack  Valentl.  Mr.  Powell  want- 
ed me  to  get  a  message  to  the  President 
to  find  out  his  position  on  the  Teacher 
Corps.  Mr.  Valenti  said  he  was  about  to 
call  the  President.  He  called  me  back 
In  a  little  over  15  minutes  and  said  the 
President's  advic<»  to  me  was  to  hold 
firm  for  the  Teacher  Corps  on  the  basis 
of  his  proposal  at  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den, and  the  proposal  found  in  the  Ken- 
nedy-Nelson amendment;  that  that  was 
what  he  strongly  supported.  That  is 
what  the  conference  approved  and  that 
was  what  wa.s  adopted  into  law.  It  Is  a 
part  of  the  law  now. 

We  remember  last  year  that,  after  it 
became  a  part  of  the  law,  funds  were  not 
appropriated  for  It  in  the  House,  and  we 
ended  up  with  a  situation  in  which,  al- 
though the  Teachers  Corps  was  adopted, 
no  funds  were  provided  other  than  a 
very  small  amount  to  start  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act  in  the  Office  of  Edu- 
catlo:-. 

Now  I  come  to  the  procedure  under 
the  law.  I  stress  the  fact  that  the  school 
district  has  100-percent  control  over  the 
iiiring  and  the  flnng  of  the  members  of 
the  Teachers  Corps.  As  the  Senator 
from  Ma.ssachust'tt,s  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  have  pointed  out,  the 
school  district  can  hire  them  today  and 
ftre  thtm  tomorrow.  It  does  not  have  to 
accept  them  in  the  first  place.  Tne  total 
control  of  the  Teachers  Corps  unit  that  Is 
invited  by  a  school  district  to  any  school 
rests  witii  the  scliool  district  and  the 
administrators  of  the  school.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  no  authority  under 
the  Teachers  Corps  law  to  impose  any 
teacher  group  upon  any  school.  The  hir- 
ing and  firing  comes  100  percent  within 
local  control.     This  fact  was  made  very 


clear  in  the  debate  when  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  was  before  the  Senate. 

What  is  the  Teachers  Corps?  The 
Teachers  Corps  is  a  group  of  people  spe- 
cially trained  to  handle  certain  problem 
children  cases,  many  of  them  special 
cases.  It  is  true  that  the  Corps  will  go 
primarily  Into  poor  school  districts,  but 
poor  school  districts  are  not  the  only 
school  districts  in  the  country  that  have 
so-called  problem  cases.  There  is  a  great 
need  for  remedial,  therapeutic,  and  spe- 
cial education  teaching  specialists.  I  do 
not  like  to  use  the  term  "problem  cases" 
because  of  its  negative  connotation;  nev- 
ertheless, I  know  of  no  more  descriptive 
words.  Perhaps  "behavior  problems"  or 
"health  related  problems"  or  "learning 
difficulty"  problems  may  be  better  terms. 
The  work  of  the  Corps  encompasses 
problems  that  arise  from  home  environ- 
ment or  problems  that  arise  from  the 
intellectual  ability  of  the  child;  that  Is, 
the  child  may  not  be  retarded  in  the 
sense  that  he  should  not  be  sent  to  school, 
but  lacks  sufficient  capacity  to  make 
progress  with  the  rest  of  the  class.  As  a 
result,  in  a  year  or  two  the  child  is  a  po- 
tential dropout;  he  stays  in  the  same 
grade  for  1.  2,  or  3  years 

The  proposal  Is  to  have  the  educators 
of  the  coimtry — that  Is,  the  authorities 
in  the  field  of  the  educational  process  in 
the  training  of  students — develop  a  group 
of  teachers,  who  are  recognized  as  ex- 
perts In  that  field  who  will  instruct  a 
group  of  students  In  universities  who  are 
preparing  for  the  teaching  profession. 
It  is  a  form  of  teacher  training  through 
daily  practice  under  a  highly  skilled  pro- 
fessional, of  the  various  aspects  of  the 
teaching  art.  Everyone  is  aware  of  the 
practice-teaching  programs  that  stu- 
dents training  for  the  teaching  profession 
have  to  undergo  in  order  to  qualify  for 
their  teacher  certificates. 

The  school  district  would  get  such  a 
corps  of  specially  trained  teachers.  The 
funds  are  provided  in  the  bill.  The 
whole  act  Is  administered  under  a  State 
plan.  The  State  would  have  to  adopt 
a  State  plan  and  place  it  on  file,  and  It 
would  have  to  be  approved  as  qualify- 
ing under  the  objectives  of  the  act.  It 
would  be  placed  on  file  at  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  which 
would  select  from  applicants  who  had 
applied  for  the  Teachers  Corps  program, 
those  recommended  for  training  by  the 
participating  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation who  would  perform  the  academic 
training. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  not  send  out  the 
teachers.  The  Department  would  com- 
municate with  school  districts,  inform 
them  of  the  teachers  and  teams  available, 
the  qualifications  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
training  that  the  teacher  has  had  in  the 
particular  problems  of  the  recipient 
school.  The  school  board  would  then  de- 
cide whether  It  wanted  that  teacher  and 
the  student  assistance.  The  school  board 
gets  only  the  money  from  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  school  board  has 
the  authority  to  select  the  personnel  from 
the  p>ool  of  trained  personnel  that  is 
available.  The  school  board  can  hire  the 
teachers  and  can  keep  them  as  long  aa 


it  wishes.  If  the  teachers  do  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  school  board, 
the  board  can  fire  them.  The  board 
would  not  be  limited  by  any  tenure  laws 
at  aU. 

In  the  hearing  conducted  by  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  yesterday.  Dr. 
Brlggs,  the  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  made  an  eloquent  plea 
for  the  Teacher  Corps  program.  I  was 
quite  surprised  by  his  testimony  with 
respect  to  the  problems  of  poverty  that 
are  growing  In  the  city  of  Cleveland,  as 
people  of  better  means  are  moving  to  the 
suburbs.  He  made  an  eloquent  plea  lor 
the  support  of  the  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
gram. He  stressed  the  need  of  the  pro- 
gam  in  order  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional problems  of  educationally  deprived 
children. 

If  Senators  propose  to  consider  the 
program  on  the  basis  of  the  local  school 
district  paying  all  or  50  percent  or  10 
percent  of  the  cost,  the  school  districts 
will  be  placed  in  the  position  of  having 
to  make  a  choice  as  to  whether  they  are 
going  to  use  the  teacher  program  or  any 
of  the  other  programs  that  are  enu- 
merated under  title  I,  all  of  which  can  be 
critically  needed  by  a  district. 

With  respect  to  the  so-called  behavior 
child,  the  child  who  has  some  psycholog- 
ical problems,  or  the  "learning  difficulty" 
child,  all  of  us  are  aware  of  their  need, 
for  example,  for  remedial  reading  tech- 
niques or  for  audiovisual  aids  in  helping 
these  youngsters  master  their  school 
work.  These  are  very  important  factors. 
It  Is  unwise  to  say,  "We  will  put  the 
Teacher  Corps  off  here  by  itself,  and  put 
you  in  a  position  so  that  if  you  have  only 
$40,000  or  $41,000,  and  you  take  a  Teach- 
er Corps  program,  $36,000  will  have  to  be 
used  for  It,  leaving  $4,000,  $5,000,  $6,000, 
or  $7,000  for  the  rest  of  title  I."  That  Is 
not  fair. 

I  say  most  respectfully  that  no  argu- 
ment can  be  made  in  the  name  of  infla- 
tion for  supporting  an  amendment  that 
would  require  a  school  district  or  a  State 
to  pay  50  percent.  The  same  American 
dollars  are  involved,  whether  they  are 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government  or  by 
the  State  government.  In  my  judgment, 
it  is  a  fallacious  argiunent  to  refer  to  it 
as  inflation. 

The  question  Is  whether  there  is  a  need 
in  1966  to  spend  money  for  these  boys 
and  girls.  In  order  to  seek  to  rehabilitate 
them  and  to  give  them  a  chance  to  over- 
come whatever  handicaps  they  may 
have.  The  Teachers  Corps,  In  my  Judg- 
ment, is  based  on  the  major  premise  that 
these  teams  can  become  specialists  in 
the  handling  of  special  problems  of 
special  children.  The  program  encom- 
passes a  group  of  young  people  who  are 
preparing  to  be  special  teachers  in  this 
special  field. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  we 
have  the  argument  of  inflation  confront- 
ing us  SIS  a  barricade.  The  same  num- 
ber of  dollars  are  Involved,  whether  they 
come  from  the  Federal  Government  or 
the  State  government. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
there  is  an  argimient  that  this  program 
would  establish  Federal  control.  To  the 
contrary,  every  precaution  has  been 
taken  to  prevent  this.    I  would  not  have 
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supported  the  bill  if  such  a  precaution 
were  not  in  it.  Under  the  bill,  the  local 
school  district  and  the  State  have  con- 
trol. In  the  first  place,  the  Federal 
Government  only  provides  the  money  for 
financing  the  training  program  and  for 
financing  the  sending  of  trainees,  at  the 
request  of  the  school  district,  Into  the 
school. 

(Mr.  LAUSCHE  and  Mr.  COOPER  ad- 
dressed the  Chair.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  yield  first  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  then  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  shaU  defer  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  amount  does  not 
concern  me  greatly.  My  questions  were 
made  in  an  effort  to  learn  more  about 
the  nature  of  the  proposed  program, 
and  about  the  exact  procedures  to  be 
followed.  I  know  that  it  was  adopted 
In  the  law  last  year.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  who  managed 
the  bill  In  the  Senate,  and  sdso  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  who  were  con- 
cerned with  this  particular  section  of 
the  bill,  for  giving  their  Interpretation 
of  the  nature  of  the  control  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  wish  to  make  one  point,  which  I  still 
hold  after  hearing  all  explanations.  In 
my  opinion,  there  Is  one  factor  which 
distinguishes  this  program  from  other 
Federal  programs  dealing  with  educa- 
tion, in  terms  of  control.  This  is  the 
only  Federal  aid  program  dealing  with 
education  in  which  the  teachers  for 
elementary  schools  are  first  selected  and 
trained  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  program  for  the 
training  of  the  teachers  is  a  Federal  pro- 
gram, and  the  reason  is  obvious.  It  could 
not  be  done  on  a  local  school  district 
basis  since  it  also  Involves  relationships 
with  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  that. 
The  program  also  provides  for  the  se- 
lection of  those  who  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  training  and,  therefore,  who  will 
finally  be  assigned  to  school  districts. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  In  the  hands 
of  the  universities  that  conduct  the  pro- 
gram. It  is  in  the  hands  of  those  back 
at  the  grassroots.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
program  of  an  educational  school  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  the  University 
of  Ohio,  the  University  of  Oregon,  Co- 
lumbia University,  or  any  other  such 
institution  of  learning.  They  are  train- 
ing the  people;  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
is  not  training  them.  There  should  be 
no  misapprehension  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  training  these  teachers. 
The  Federal  Government  is  financing 
the  training  of  the  teachers.  The  teach- 
ers are  being  trained  by  the  universities 
of  the  country  just  as,  I  submit,  all  our 
teachers  are  trained. 

This  training  program  is  a  part  of  the 
Wgher  education  training  program  In 
uiis  country.  The  Federal  Government 
does  not  pick  a  single  human  being  or 
a  single  body  for  this  program.  The 
bodies  are  picked  by  the  universities 
that  set  up  the  program  and  open  the 
registration  to  persons  who  are  inter- 
ested, on  a  volimtary  basis,  to  be  trained 


as  teachers  in  this  special  higher  educa- 
tion program. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
I  am  happy  that  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky asked  these  questions,  so  that  he 
would  have  an  explanation  of  the  pro- 
gram and  knowledge  of  the  way  In  which 
It  operates. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  statement  has  been 
made  by  those  who  were  In  charge  of  the 
bill  providing  the  basic  authority  that 
they  did  not  seek  to  have  Federal  control 
written  into  the  bill.    I  am  satisfied. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  voted  today 
against  the  rent  subsidy  program,  and  I 
have  expressed  my  concern  about  Fed- 
eral control  of  the  Teachers  Corps  pro- 
posal. But,  as  the  second  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  provides  needed  funds 
for  other  programs  which  are  vital,  I 
shall  vote  for  passage  of  the  bill  as  whole. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
anxious  from  the  standpoint  of  the  cliil- 
dren  involved  that  we  do  not  scuttle  the 
program  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
had  the  great  wisdom  to  see  far  in  ad- 
vance of  a  large  number  of  educators  in 
this  country. 

Once  the  educators  Icnew  of  the  pro- 
gram outlined  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, they  came  and  gave  us  testimony 
on  the  basis  of  which  we  made  the  rec- 
ommendation last  year. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  my  questions  will  be  to  estab- 
lish what  programs  are  now  in  existence 
on  a  Federal  level  to  help  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  army  of  teachers  for  primary, 
secondary,  and  higher  institutions  of 
learning. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  a  member 
of  the  committee  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  he  has  rather  detailed  information 
on  this  subject. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  1967 
budget  contains  a  flgiire  in  excess  of  $1 
billion  for  the  helping  of  primary  and 
secondary  education.  This  $1  billion  is 
under  title  I  and  is  intended  to  serve 
areas  with  concentrations  of  children 
from  low-income  families  throughout  the 
country. 

Do  we  have  this  $1  billion  program  of 
assisting  schools  in  the  operation  of  their 
primary  and  secondary  educational  sys- 
tem especially  to  help  the  low-Income 
families? 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  answer  Is,  first,  all 
the  programs  that  are  recognized  in  title 
I  of  the  Education  Act  of  1965  are  aimed 
at  helping  the  children  who  attend  im- 
poverished schools  but  are  not  limited  in 
the  act  as  a  whole  to  merely  impover- 
ished schools.  The  key  point  in  title  I,  is 
that  such  schools  serve  areas  having  a 
high  concentration  of  educationally  de- 
prived children.  But,  as  I  brought  out  In 
the  debate  last  year.  If  we  had  a  child 
with  a  hearing  problem  in  such  an  area, 
money  under  title  I  could  be  used  to  send 
him  to  the  wealthiest  public  school  in  the 
school  district  if  that  school  had  facili- 
ties he  needed  to  overcome  his  problem. 
The  act  would  apply  to  those  children 
who  need  that  remedial  treatment.  The 
same  Is  true  whether  there  Is  a  problem 
relating   to   a   physically   handicapped 


child,  with  visual  defects,  or  even  prob- 
lems involving  his  neuro-muscular  sys- 
tem, the  program  should  not  be  limited 
merely  to  the  handicapped  child  in  a 
poverty-stricken  school  district.  It 
should  extend  to  other  districts  also. 
This  Is  a  matter  we  are  currently  pur- 
suing in  our  hearings  on  S.  3046. 

All  the  programs  tmder  title  I  fall 
within  the  appropriated  amount.  It  la 
for  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  ap- 
propriate, but  the  authorization  would 
cover  about  $1.7  billion  for  the  whole  pro- 
gram. 

The  testimony  showed  that  we  must 
pay  attention  to  these  special  educa- 
tional problems.  If  we  get  a  problem  of 
dropouts,  and  not  the  standard  program 
of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  we 
should  stop  the  occurrence  of  dropouts 
and  make  improvement  on  the  problem 
of  retarded  children.  We  must  have  the 
entire  program. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  answer  to  my 
question  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes;  but  it  is  better  to 
have  it  explained. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  did  not  mean  to 
have  any  unfair  implication. 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  the  Senator  never 
does.    He  would  not  think  of  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  Is  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  and  that  higher 
education  act  is  Intended  to  provide 
teachers  for  various  schools  In  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  Is  correct 
Insofar  as  title  V  is  concerned,  but  I 
stress  that  universities  train  teachers, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  does  not. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  there  Is  title 
rV(b)  which  deals  with  100-percent  loan 
forgiveness  for  student  borrowers  who 
subsequently  teach  In  schools  having 
large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  Is  In  keeping  with 
one  of  the  basic  principles  of  our  whole 
economy,  a  principle  of  which  the  Sena- 
tor and  I  are  so  proud,  the  incentive  mo- 
tive. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Title  IV(b)  means 
that  a  student  studying  to  be  a  teacher 
can  borrow  the  money,  and  if  that  stu- 
dent agrees  to  go  into  an  area  In  wiilch 
there  are  Impoverished  children,  his  ob- 
ligation to  repay  the  debt  is  completely 
forgiven. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  teacher  is  em- 
ployed in  the  State  designated  school 
receiving  title  I  benefits.  The  Senator 
is  correct 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  Is  title  XI  of 
the  National  Defense  and  Education  Act 
which  authorizes  siunmer  and  fall  ses- 
sion training  institutes  for  teachers  who 
are  going  to  work  with  disadvantaged 
children. 

Mr.  MORSE.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  thus  far  enu- 
merated four  categories  of  finsuices  which 
are  provided  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  MORSE.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  The  program  that  we 
are  now  discussing  contemplates  a  some- 
what different  procedure.  It  contem- 
plates that  the  Federal  Goverimient 
would  allocate  teachers  to  help  In  the 
development  of  other  efiQcient  teachers  In 
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training  the  handicapped  or  disadvan- 
taged children  which  the  Senat^-T  from 
Oregon  identified. 

Mr  MORSE.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
However,  there  Is  more  to  It,  than  that, 
if  I  may  supplement  it  by  saying  that  the 
Teachers  Corps  program  provides  funds 
for  two  purposes.  It  will  set  up  the  pro- 
grams In  the  universities  that  will  reg- 
ister the  IndividuaLs  that  are  going  to  be 
trained  for  these  specialties.  However, 
in  charge  of  those  courses  will  be  exist- 
ing; specialists,  and  there  are  not  very 
many.  That  is  one  tiun«  that  our  hear- 
ing records  show — the  need  to  get  busy 
and  set  these  specialists  trained.  How- 
ever, there  are  some,  and  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  available  to  be  sent  out, 
they  will  tie  sent  out  to  the  school  dis- 
tricts which  want  them,  along  with  ap- 
prentices, teacher  apprentices  to  go  into 
the  school  district  to  provide  supplemen- 
tary teaching  services  to  the  special  prob- 
lem children  during  the  academic  year. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  There  is  another  pro- 
gram in  which  the  Federal  Government 
finances  10,000  fellowships  for  persons 
who  want  to  teach.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  train  them  to  be  espe- 
cially experienced  in  this  field  of  teach- 
ing tho.se  people. 

Mr  MORSE.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
That  is  also  part  of  title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  currently  recommended 
to  be  funded.  I  beheve.  at  a  6.500  level. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  So  there  are  five  pro- 
grams now  in  existence  Does  any  one  of 
thase  five  programs  embody  the  philos- 
ophy in  which  the  Federal  Government 
receives  an  application  to  send  teachers 
in.  acts  upon  the  application,  sends  the 
teachers  in — teachers  who  may  or  may 
not  be  accepted,  depending  on  the  will  of 
the  recipient — and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment then  pai'.s  the  salaries  of  those 
teachers? 

Mr  MORSE  No.  The  services  of  the 
other  five  procrams  do  not  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  this  particular  service. 

We  must  have  a  body  of  these  special- 
ist's 1*1  th  some  assistants  to  go  into  the 
i.m;jov enshed  area  .schools  to  help  the 
superintendent  and  the  principal  and  the 
teachers  throush  supplementary  teach- 
ing services  handle  the  problem  that  they 
may  have  in  that  school.  The  Federal 
Government  does  not  select  Uiem.  The 
University  of  Ohio  selects  them.  The 
Ur.iversity  of  Minnesota  selects  them. 
Columbia  University  selects  them.  For 
that  is  where  they  are.  They  are  not 
down  here  in  the  Departmeiit  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare 

The  University  of  Ohio.  Coliam.bla  Unl- 
ver.sity,  and  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, and  every  other  education  depart- 
ment that  has  a  desire  to  participate  In 
this  particular  field  makes  known  to  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
W'lfare  the  availability  of  any  personnel 
that  It  has 

One  of  our  real  problems  is  that  we 
will  not  have  enough  personnel  to  meet 
ail  of  the  demand  for  a  few  years,  but  we 
have  .some  personnel.  Let  us  u.se  them. 
That  is  the  plea. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  understand  that  the 
universities  will  teach  them  for  3  months, 
but  the  allocation  of  VneM-  developed 
teachers  is  to  be  made   by  the  Federal 


Oovemment  in  respect  to  appUcatlMis 
filed  with  the  Government. 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  will  be  given  a  list 
of  who  is  available.  In  my  Judgment  the 
part  that  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  would  play  In  this 
would  be  pretty  much  that  of  a  clearing 
house  as  to  the  availability  of  personnel 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  bothers  me, 
and  I  shall  be  very  frank  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  is  that  this  is  the  first 
time  In  all  these  programs  that  the  idea 
hsis  been  evolved  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  send  to  local  areas  the 
teachers  that  are  available  for  training 
In  the  particular  field  Involved. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  does  not  send  them 
In.  I  do  not  like  the  semantics  of  the 
Senator.  It  does  not  send  them  In.  It 
tells  them  who  is  available  and  they  do 
the  selecting. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  la  not  quite  In 
conformity  with  what  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  read. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  think  a  pro- 
gram should  be  jeopardized  by  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota and  the  response  from  the  witness 
chair  of  the  new  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. But  let  us  look  at  his  prepared 
statement  on  pages  186  and  187: 

ASSIGNKKNT   OF   TEACHERS 

Senator  Young.  Let  me  ask  this  queetlon: 
Would  it  work  thU  way?  If  a  local  school 
district  wanted  five  teachers  all  they  would 
have  to  do  Is  call  you  and  you  would  send 
them  out  there? 

Mr.  How*.  In  effect,  they  would  apply  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Teachers  Corps  for  allocation 
of  Teachers  Corps  members;  yes,  sir,  and  the 
chances  of  our  being  able  to  send  them 
exactly  what  they  want  are  pretty  allm  be- 
cause we  are  talking  about  a  program  here 
to  train  about  3,000  teachers  who  will  serve 
all  acroes  the  country. 

Senator  Touno.  That  is  the  mechanics.  If 
you  had  to  train  teachers,  the  local  district 
would  call  you  and  you  would  provide  the 
teachers? 

Mr.  How*.  These  would  be  teachers  trained 
diirlng  the  summer  In  special  university 
programs  for  the  purposes  of  the  program. 
We  would  select  the  districts  whose  requests 
we  would  honor  primarily  on  the  basis  of 
the  concentration  of  the  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. 

We  would  also  give  some  consideration  to 
the  geographical  aspect  of  this,  of  course. 

Senator  PAsroa*.  Any  further  questions  on 
this? 

Are  you  saUsded  with  the  $10  colUlon? 

Mr.  Hows.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pastor*.  We  will  Insert  your  state- 
ment. 

(The  statement  follows:) 

"STATEMENT    BT    COMMISSIONER    OF    KDT7CATION 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you 
to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  President's  re- 
quest for  funds  to  begin  operation  of  a 
National  Teachers  Corps.  As  President 
Johnson  stated  when  he  proposed  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps  to  the  Congress:  'The 
National  Teacher  Corps  draws  on  that  spirit 
of  dedication  of  Americans  which  has  been 
demonstrated  time  and  again,  in  peace  and 
war,  by  young  and  old,  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  will  provide  a  challenge  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  teachers  with  a  sense  of  mission — 
those  best  suited  to  the  momentous  tasks 
this  Nation  faces  in  improving  education." 

"The  National  Teachers  Corps  legislation 
and  the  landmark  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  both  enacted  by  the  89th 
Cmigress,  are  t>ased  upon  the  principles  tlutt 


a  good  education  is  the  key  to  a  better 
future  for  the  disadvantaged  child,  and  that 
a  good  teacher  is  the  vital  and  indispensable 
element  In  that  good  education.  But  today, 
we  are  faced  with  an  alarming  shortage  of 
teachers,  particularly  in  the  schools  which 
serve  our  lees  fortunate  children. 

"According  to  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, the  national  supply  of  beginning 
teachers  last  September  fell  118,000  short  of 
the  248,000  needed.  The  National  Teaclier 
Corps  will  help  us  meet  this  need  and  will 
iocus  the  training  of  Its  members  In  th« 
schools  with  the  greatest  need.  The  request 
for  funds  to  begin  operations  In  fiscal  year 
1966  amounts  to  913.2  million.  These  fundi 
will  be  used  to  place  approximately  3,760 
corps  members  In  teaching  positions  thl* 
September.  The  House  has  allowed  $10  mil- 
lion for  the  program,  a  reduction  of  $3,300,- 
000  from  our  request.  It  also  provides  that 
the  Federal  share  for  salaries  of  the  teachers 
may  not  exceed  90  percent,  and  that  State 
educational  agencies  must  approve  the  corps 
programs  of  Individual  school  districts.  Tbii 
reduction  would  decrease  the  number  of 
corps  members  from  3,750  to  3,000.  We  are 
making  no  appeal  for  restoration  of  the 
funds,  but  we  are  strongly  recommending  an 
amendment  to  allow  us  to  Increase  the  Fed- 
eral share  above  90  percent  if  a  local  district 
can  fully  Justify  Its  Inability  to  provide  it: 
share  of  the  salary  costs.  Although  no  sal- 
aries wlU  be  paid  from  the  1966  supple- 
mental request,  this  provision  may  preclude 
certain  districts  from  participating  In  the 
program.  While  we  agree  In  principle  with 
local  districts  sharing  the  salary  costs,  the 
amendment  would  Insure  all  eligible  dis- 
tricts an  opportunity  to  Iseneflt  from  tba 
corps. 

"Preservlce  training  for  corps  members  will 
take  place  this  summer  at  Institutions  of 
higher  education.  Beginning  with  the  fall 
semester  in  September,  teachers  and  teacher- 
Interns  will  start  teaching  disadvantaged 
children,  and  the  teacher-interns  will  enter 
part-time  academic  study  leading  to  a  grad- 
uate degree.  The  selection  of  training  Insti- 
tutions and  of  participating  schools,  and  the 
assignment  of  corps  members  will  be  directed 
toward  obtaining  a  cross  section  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  types  of  problems,  both 
urban  and  rural,  that  are  encoimtered  in 
educating  the  disadvantaged. 

"Included  In  the  supplemental  request  are 
funds  for  the  cost  of  3  months'  preservlce 
training.  Institutional  support  for  Intern 
academic  training,  change  of  residence,  and 
local  school  administration.  Funds  for 
salary  compensation  of  corps  members  are 
included  in  the  fiscal  1967  budget  request. 

"The  National  Teachers  Corps  will  provide 
opportunities  to  recent  college  graduates  to 
become  teacher-Interns,  and  at  the  same 
time  continue  their  education  toward  ad- 
vanced degrees.  The  corps  will  also  seek  to 
attract  experienced  teachers  who  will  head 
teams  of  teacher-Interns  and  provide  the  on- 
the-spot  direction  and  guidance  that  may  be 
necessary.  By  the  use  of  teaching  teams,  I 
believe  the  National  Teachers  Corps  will 
demonstrate  a  useful  and  effective  approach 
In  preparing  able  college  graduates  for  teach- 
ing careers.  It  Is  based  upon  the  principle 
that  the  way  to  learn  teaching  Is  to  do  it 
under  expert  gxildance.  In  addition,  thl« 
program  will  encourage  the  development  of 
teacher  preparation  In  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, with  a  specific  orientation  toward 
serving  disadvantaged  youth. 

"Your  prompt  action  on  this  supplemental 
request  Is  respectfully  requested  to  enable 
us  to  move  forward  to  commence  operation 
of  the  National  Teachers  Corps  as  already 
authorized  by  the  Congress.  To  place  corpe 
members  In  the  schools  by  this  coming  Sep- 
tember, we  will  need  to  solicit  proposals  from 
local  school  districts  and  institutions  of 
higher  education:  make  arrangements  for 
sununer  and  academic  year  training  and  t<x 
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teaching  assignments;  recruit  and  assign 
corps  members  for  training  and  teaching 
posts.  All  this  takes  time  and  the  time 
factor  has  now  become  critical.  Local  school 
districts  will  very  shortly  be  making  plans 
for  the  coming  academic  year;  universities 
have  not  yet  been  selected  for  training  corps 
members.  After  selection,  they  must  prepare 
currlculums,  recruit  instructors,  and  provide 
facilities;  teachers  will  soon  be  making  their 
contracts  for  the  next  academic  year;  and 
college  graduates  will  be  making  decisions 
on  postgraduatlon  employment  or  further 
education.    We  need  to  move  ahead  now. 

"I  and  my  staff  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  I  have  a  deep  apprehension 
about  the  Initiation  of  a  program  that 
will  give  to  the  Federal  Government  the 
power  to  send  an  army  of  teachers  to  the 
communities. 

Mr.  MORSE.    But  It  Is  not  doing  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  This  bill  provides  for 
the  training  of  3,000  at  present.  What  It 
will  be  next  year  and  In  1970  and  1972, 
no  one  can  foretell. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  cannot  last  longer 
than  the  authorization.  The  argument 
has  been  made  this  afternoon  that  it  is  a 
permanent  program.  It  can  be  a  per- 
manent program  only  for  the  life  of  the 
law.  That  Is  only  for  the  period  of  the 
authorization. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
at  that  point?  It  can  only  be  to  the 
extent  that  we  appropriate  the  money. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Certahily;  all  the  checks 
are  there.  This  is  not  in  perpetuity.  I 
think  it  will  go  on  for  many  years,  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  be 
voting  for  it  for  many  years,  after  we 
bring  forth  the  evidence,  if  he  will  let  us 
get  it  started,  as  to  the  desirability  of  It. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
sponse to  what  has  Just  been  said,  I  have 
been  here  for  9  years,  and  I  cannot  recall 
a  single  program  of  grants  in  those  9 
years  which,  once  Instituted,  has  been 
either  reduced  or  canceled. 

Mr,  MORSE.  They  tire  working  so 
well:  that  Is  why. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  grants  are  in- 
creased each  year.  They  grow  and  grow. 
And  I  think  we  can  lay  It  down  axiomat- 
ically  that  this  is  a  $9.5  million  program 
for  the  fiscal  year  of  1966,  but  in  1975  It 
will  still  be  here,  and  the  amoimt  will 
have  increased  greatly. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for  not 
filibustering  my  questions.  He  answered 
them  directly,  and  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  tarry  with  the 
Senator  for  just  a  moment,  because  I 
always  like  to  thank  someone  who  has 
been  particularly  kind  In  behalf  of  my 
cominittee.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  what  I  think  Is  one  of  the  finest 
com^Jlments  ever  paid  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
Its  Education  Subcommittee,  that  be- 
cause we  have  done  the  job  so  well,  ap- 
parently, In  all  the  9  years  to  which  the 
Senator  refers,  and  our  authorization 
proposals  show  the  great  care  we  have 
taken  in  proposing  sound  programs, 
there  has  been  no  need  for  reducing 
grants,  but  they  have  been  Increased 
year  by  year  because  they  are  clearly  so 
Ouch  needed. 

I  say  to  the  Senator,  give  me  your  vote 
w  this,  and  I  tell  you  that  in  5  years  you 


will  be  standing  up  here  urging  more 
money  for  the  Teacher  Corpa,  to  deal 
with  underprivileged  children. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  are  two  as- 
sumptions imder  which  a  program  is 
continued ;  one,  because  it  is  meritorious ; 
second,  though  not  meritorious,  be- 
cause of  its  political  dangers,  there  Ls  a 
fear  to  either  reduce  it  or  eliminate  it. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  much  higher  re- 
spect for  the  Senate  than  that. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  imder  the  able  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  when  we  passed  the  basic 
legislation  last  year.  I  well  recall  the 
conference  we  had,  too.  with  our  friends 
from  the  House,  and  the  dilHculties  they 
raised  with  the  Teachers  Corps  program. 
We  were  concerned  for  a  while,  were  we 
not,  that  we  might  lose  it? 
Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  went  directly  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  received  his  strong 
endorsement  for  the  legislation  as  it  was 
passed,  and  as  a  result  of  that  strong 
endorsement,  we  now  have  a  Teacher 
Corps  in  being,  on  a  sound  and  sensible 
basis. 

To  me,  the  pending  amendment  is  a 
wicked  amendment.  It  is  an  evil  amend- 
ment, because  what  it  purports  to  do  is 
to  change,  in  an  appropriation  bill,  the 
fixed  policy  determined  last  year  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  bill  which  the  Presi- 
dent signed ;  is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Now,  it  may  well  be  that 
under  the  rules  of  this  body,  the  pending 
amendment  is  in  order.  But  I  say  that 
anybody  who  votes  for  the  pending 
amendment  had  no  business  voting  for 
the  major  legislation  In  the  first  place; 
that  this  Is  an  effort,  again,  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  to  change  the 
law  as  adopted  by  the  legislative  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress,  and  to  me  this  is 
wrong.  I  wonder  If  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  agrees  with  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  completely  agree  with 
the  Senator,  and  I  speak  with  great  re- 
spect for  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
I  know  how  overburdened  they  are,  and 
what  a  great  group  they  have  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

But  as  the  Senator  knows,  from  time 
to  time  I  have  felt  that  we  work  our 
heads  off  on  a  legislative  committee,  we 
come  out  with  a  program,  we  take  the 
evidence,  as  we  have  taken  it  in  this  mat- 
ter— we  listened  to  the  educational  au- 
thorities, not  one  of  whom  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  listen  to — and  we  come  forward 
with  a  substantive  program.  I  think  be- 
fore that  substantive  program  is  changed 
indirectly  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, Uiat  we  at  least  should  be  con- 
sulted with.  We  should  be  called  in  to 
find  out  what  effect  a  proposal  being 
considered  In  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee would  have  on  the  substantive 
nature  of  the  legislation. 


Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  Is  awar&— 
Is  he  not? — that  under  our  present 
archaic  and  utterly  illogical  niles,  when 
appropriations  are  considered  for  pro- 
grams initiated  by  certain  legislative 
committees,  members  of  those  legisla- 
tive committees  sit  ex  oflacio  with  the 
Appropriations  Committee?  But  not  in 
this  case.  For  some  reason,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  is 
considered  sort  of  a  poor  sister  or  poor 
brother.  We  do  not  have  the  privilege 
given  to  many  another  committee  of  con- 
sulting before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  with  a  vote,  before  the  legis- 
lation is  passed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say  this,  mean- 
ing no  reflection  at  all:  I  think  it  Is  Just 
a  matter  of  breakdown  In  communica- 
tions, where  everybody  is  busy,  whether 
he  is  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
or  any  other  committee. 

We  have  the  committee  system — I  do 
not  know  how  we  could  run  the  Senate 
without  the  committee  system — and  we 
have  a  breakdown  in  communications.  I 
did  not  have  any  idea  that  this  particu- 
lar problem  was  being  considered. 

I  think  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  been  very  considerate  in  trying  to  do 
the  best  it  can  on  the  basis  of  the  Infor- 
mation it  had.  It  has  before  it  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  and  relies  on 
him.  In  this  case,  on  some  points  I  think 
he  and  his  staff  were  in  error. 

What  I  do  think  we  should  do,  how- 
ever, as  members  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee, when  the  point  Is  raised,  as  It 
has  been  raised  here  this  afternoon.  Is 
not  use  an  amendment  to,  In  effect,  set 
aside  a  large  share  of  the  purpose  of  the 
Teachers  Corps  program. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.    Yes;  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    I  do  not  wish  to  say 
that   I   resent   this,   but   the   fact  re- 
mains  

Mr.  MORSE.  I  did  not  mean  it  in 
any  way  that  the  Senator  should  have 
any  basis  for  resentment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope  Senators  are 
not  finding  any  fault  with  what  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  did  on  this  item. 
Mr.  MORSE.  No,  I  am  talking  about 
the  discussion  we  have  had  as  to  what 
was  discussed  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  as  to  the  legislative  meaning 
of  the  program. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  understood  it,  and  under- 
stood it  very  well.  I  mean  I  have  no 
doubts,  I  have  no  qualms  about  this. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  House  voted 
a  90-10  formula,  and  wrote  it  into  the 
law.  Some  people  think  it  should  be  100 
percent.  I  think  there  is  some  reason 
for  90-10;  I  am  willing  to  go  along  with 
it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  go  along  with  100  percent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  the  c<«nmittee 
did  not  subscribe  a'  all  to  this  existing 
amendment.  This  is  something  brand 
new,  and  something  I  never  heard  of  be- 
fore until  this  afternoon.  I  think  that 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  went 
along  with  the  legislative  committee  on 
this  item.  We  have  no  faults  to  find 
here. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
made  my  ca.se.  However,  I  ask  unani- 
mous conseni  that  the  full  item  in  the 
Education  Act  of  1965,  on  page  443  of 
the  print  that  I  was  using,  setting  forth 
the  services  that  are  available  under 
title  I  of  the  bill,  be  printed  m  Che  Rec- 
ord. It  begins  on  page  442  with  the  title 
"Uses  of  Funds  by  School  Districts." 
and  inns  over,  on  page  444,  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  topic. 

There  being  no  oDjection.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a^  follows; 

CSES    or    TVSDS    BY     SCHOOL    DISTSICT8 

Under  the  wrms  of  the  legislation,  a  local 
public  school  district  may  use  funds  granted 
to  It  for  the  broad  purpose  of  programs  and 
projects  which  will  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  educationally  deprived  children  in 
those  schrv.>l  attendance  are.=is  in  the  district 
having  high  concentrations  of  children  from 
Inw-lnc  -me  famlUea.  It  Is  the  Intention  of 
the  proposed  legislation  not  to  prescribe  the 
speciflc  types  of  programs  or  projects  that 
will  be  required  In  schcxjl  d:strlct.s.  Rather, 
such  matters  are  left  to  the  discretion  and 
Judgment  of  the  local  public  educational 
agencies  since  educational  needs  and  require- 
ments for  strengthening  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  educationally  deprived  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  .school  pupils  will  vary 
from  State  to  State  and  district  to  district. 
What  might  be  an  acceptable  and  effective 
programi  in  a  sch-xil  district  serving  a  niral 
area  may  be  entirely  Inappropriate  for  a 
school  district  serving  an  urban  area,  and 
vice  versa  There  may  be  clrcumatancea 
where  a  whole  school  system  Is  basically  a 
low-income  area  and  the  best  approach  In 
meeting  the  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children  would  be  to  upgrade  the  regular 
program.  On  the  other  hand,  In  many  areas 
the  needs  of  educationally  deprived  children 
will  not  be  satisfied  by  such  an  approach. 

The  '■ommittee  received  a  wealth  of  evi- 
dence and  "estlmony  from  educational  spe- 
clallst.s  as  tn  new  techniques  of  Instruction 
and  educational  Innovations  which  were  be- 
ing developed  a.s  a  result  of  research  and  ex- 
periment xtion  In  education  Many  new  de- 
vices emploving  audiovisual  material,  elec- 
tronic equipment,  use  of  educational  tele- 
vision, and  other  similar  equipment  are  be- 
ing emploved  some  on!v  In  demonstration 
projects,  and  '^fTer  promise  of  increasing  the 
educational  opportunltv  of  elementary  and 
second.arv  stud"nt.8  Hopefully  their  use  will 
broaden  as  a  result  of  this  legislation.  To 
the  m=^xinnim  extent  poeslble.  this  leglsla- 
V.cn  gives  encouragement  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts to  emplov  Imaginative  thinking  and 
new  approaches  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  poor  children. 

The  commlt'ee  nlso  received  testimony 
from  witnesses  is  to  the  following  possible 
programs  for  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren: 

Inservlce  training  for  teachers. 

Additional  teaching  personnel  to  reduce 
class  8!?e. 

Teocher  al^s  and  Instructional  secretaries. 

Supervlsorv  personnel  and  full-time  spe- 
clallsta  for  Improvement  of  Instruction  and 
to  provide  related  pupil  services 

Institutes  for  training  teachers  in  special 
skills. 

Employment  of  consultants  for  Improve- 
ment of  program. 

Programs  to  train  teacher  aids. 

Supplementary  Instructional  materials. 

Currlnj'um  materials  center  for  disad- 
van'ngpd  i-h:;d'-''n. 

Cla-sse.s  To.'   t.ilented  elementary  students. 

Spe'-lal  classes  for  physically  handicapped, 
disturbed,  and  socially  maladjusted  children. 

Preschool  training  programs. 

Remedial  programs,  especially  In  reading 
and  mathematics. 


Enrichment  programs  for  grades  1.  2,  and 
3  on  Saturday  mornings  and  during  summer. 

Programed  Instruction. 

Instructional  media  centers  to  provide 
modern  equipment  and  materials. 

English  programs  for  non-English-speak- 
ing children. 

Special  audlovlsuals  for  disadvantaged 
children. 

Programs  for  the  early  identification  and 
prevention  of  dropouts. 

Increased  guidance  services  for  pupils  and 
families. 

School-Job  coordinators. 

Home  and  school  visitors  and/or  social 
workers. 

Early  Identification  of  gifted  and  handi- 
capped among  disadvantaged. 

Supplemental  health  and  food  services. 

Language  laboratories,  science  and  read- 
ing laboratories,  laboratories  lor  modem  in- 
struction in  other  subject  areas. 

School  health,  psychiatric,  and  psychologi- 
cal services. 

Provision  of  clothing,  shoes,  and  books 
where  necessary. 

Financial  assistance  to  needy  high  school 
pupils. 

School  plant  improvements — elementary 
school  science  laboratoriee,  libraries,  kitchens, 
and  cafeterias. 

Equip  elementary  classrooms  for  televi- 
sion and  radio  instruction. 

Purchase  of  musical  recordings  of  classical 
nature,  and  recordings  of  poems  and  ad- 
dresses. 

Mobile  learning  centers. 

Educational  summer  camps. 

College  coaching  classes. 

Arts  and  crafts  programs  during  summer 
vacation. 

Stimmer  school  and  day  camp. 

Summer  programs  for  development  of  lan- 
guage skills. 

Full-day  summer  school. 

Shop  and  library  facilities  available  after 
regular  school  hours. 

Work  experience  programs. 

On-the-job  training  for  high  school  stu- 
dents. 

Field  trips  for  cultural  and  educational 
development. 

Expansion  of  libraries  in  major  disciplines. 

Scheduling  of  concerts,  dramas,  and  lec- 
tures; mobile  art  exhibits  and  libraries. 

Saturday  morning  special  opportunity 
classes. 

Bookmobiles — home  oriented. 

Afterschool  study  centers. 

Preschool  pupil  transportation. 

Pupil  exchange  programs  (semester,  year, 
summer ) . 

The  above  eniuneration  Is  not  Intended  in 
any  way  to  limit  the  possible  uses  of  funds 
by  the  local  school  district  in  improving  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  education.  It 
should  be  noted  that  a  school  district  is  re- 
quired to  develop  programs  and  projects  de- 
signed to  meet  the  special  educational  needs 
of  all  educationally  deprived  children  In  the 
school  attendance  area,  regardless  of  whether 
such  children  are  presently  attending  school. 
Such  programs  could  take  the  form  of  special 
part-time  programs,  or  programs  to  retiu-n 
to  school,  children  who  have  dropped  out. 
However,  the  listing  Is  Illustrative  of  the 
many  possibilities  for  uses  of  funds  which 
are  already  being  considered  and  conducted 
by  educators. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  was  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  and  I 
assured  him  that  I  would  be  brief. 

But  may  I  say  to  the  Sermtor  from 
Oregon  that  In  my  judgment,  this  pend- 
ing amendment  should  be  opposed  by 


every  Senator  who  voted  to  support  the 
Appalachia  program,  because  this  takes 
money  out  of  the  poor  school  districts  in 
Appalachia.  It  should  be  opposed  by 
every  Senator  who  voted  for  the  poverty 
program,  because  this  takes  money  out 
of  the  most  poverty-stricken  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  country.  It  should  be  op- 
posed by  every  Senator  who  voted  for 
civil  rights,  because  the  schools  which 
would  be  penalized  by  the  proposed  Dirk- 
sen  amendment  are.  to  a  large  extent, 
schools  were  our  Negro  children  are  be- 
ing trained. 

And  this  amendment  should  be  opposed 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  would 
continue  the  present  short  supply  of 
schoolteachers,  which  is  one  of  the  great 
detriments  to  having  a  proper  educa- 
tional system  in  our  country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. I  put  my  position  this  way:  It 
should  be  opposed  by  those  who  really 
want  to  be  of  help  to  boys  and  girli 
with  special  problems. 

Let  me  say.  the  money  that  is  Involved 
here  is  a  widow's  mite  compared  with 
the  huge  sum  of  m^ney  that  we  will 
spend  in  keeping  these  children,  when 
they  become  adults,  Ih  prison  or  on  wel- 
fare, or  in  mental  hospitals,  or  in  connec- 
tion vdth  various  governmental  behavior 
control  programs.  Because  here  is  the 
place  to  get  them  adjusted  to  life.  Here 
is  the  place  to  try,  at  least,  to  cure  the 
problems  that  are  making  them  the  spe- 
cial cases  that  they  arS, 

This  does  not  amount,  in  my  judg- 
ment, considering  the  human  values  in- 
volved as  well  as  the  economic  values  to 
our  country,  to  a  pittance  compared  with 
what  the  other  costs  I  have  mentioned 
would  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  listening  to  some  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  Teacher  Corps  give  us 
an  outline  of  what  they  say  is  in  the 
Teacher  Corps  legislation. 

By  and  large,  I  would  say  that  there 
were  many  facts  brought  out  which  have 
been  helpful  to  the  debate;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  some  other  points  should  be 
made,  and  I  would  like  to  make  them 
because  the  basis  for  these  points  was 
originally  created  by  a  question  from  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]. 

Last  year,  on  October  20,  when  the 
Senate  was  debating  this  bill,  I  warned 
about  what  I  thought  were  some  of  the 
problems  surrounding  the  Teacher 
Corps.  I  wish  to  repeat  some  of  those 
points.  We  have  had  testimony  before 
the  Education  Subcommittee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  and  we  have  had  testi- 
mony just  recently — today,  yesterday, 
and  last  week — pointing  out  that  one  of 
the  problems  with  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  is  the 
fact  that  In  processing  the  new  projects 
and  the  new  applications,  experienced 
teachers — who  were  formerly  going  into 
the  ordinary  curriculum — were  being 
moved  over,  and  the  curriculum  itself,  on 
the  established  programs,  were  being 
downgraded.  This  has  happened  in  my 
State.     It  has  also  happened  in  many 
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other  States.    It  is  creating  a  problem 
because  of  a  shortage  of  personnel. 

I  would  predict,  as  I  did  last  fall,  that 
one  of  the  great  problems  in  the  National 
Teachers  Corps  is  going  to  be  the  pirat- 
ing of  teachers  from  one  district  to  sm- 
other. We  are  going  to  have,  for  exam- 
ple, a  school  district  which  feels  It  Is 
short  of  teachers  and  therefore  wants 
and  requests  the  Federal  Government  to 
supply  the  funds  to  bring  in  more  teach- 
ers. We  will  have  then  created  a  pres- 
tige corps,  and  another  district  will  lose 
Its  teachers,  by  having  them  pirated  by 
the  first  district  which  made  the  appli- 
cation. We  will  have  a  pirating  of 
teachers  all  over  this  country.  This  is 
one  of  the  points  I  made  last  year  during 
the  discussion  on  the  original  bill. 

In  addition,  as  I  pointed  out  to  the 
Senate  last  fall,  no  matter  how  we  sUce 
It,  no  matter  how  we  look  at  It,  when  a 
local  school  district  has  teachers  who 
were  brought  In  under  this  program  and 
whose  salaries,  exp>enses  and  training 
have  been  paid  for  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, there  is  going  to  be  a  second 
separate  category  of  teaching  personnel 
Imposed  on  this  country.  I  would  say 
that  no  matter  how  we  look  at  it,  if  we 
have  in  any  single  district  one  teacher 
being  paid  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  another  teacher  whose  salary  is  com- 
ing out  of  the  local  school  district,  we  'will 
have  created  two  categories  of  teachers. 
We  will  have  created  an  overlay  of  Fed- 
eral control  and  Federal  responsibility 
which  was  not  there  before. 

I  completely  agree  with  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  has  said,  that  the  local 
school  district  can  fire  these  people  any 
time  they  wish  to  do  so.  They  do  not 
have  to  take  the  team  sent  to  them. 
They  would  say.  "We  need  teachers  In 
this  district."  The  State  board  of  edu- 
cation would  say.  "We  also  need  teach- 
ers." They  would  apply  to  Washington, 
and  Washington  would  send  them  back  a 
team,  and  in  the  team  would  come.  This 
could  be  a  team  which  has  little  or  no 
experience  in  the  area.  They  may  have 
been  trained  In  another  area  and  not 
know  the  customs  and  problems  of  the 
area  they  are  to  teach  in.  There  is  noth- 
ing hi  the  bill,  so  far  as  I  know — and  if 
I  am  wrong  I  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  or  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts win  correct  me,  which  says  that 
the  National  Teacher  Corps  has  to  teach 
only  in  areas  where  there  are  deprived 
children,  or  only  in  areas  where  there 
are  problem  children.  They  can  teach 
In  any  State  where  the  local  school  dis- 
trict wants  them,  regardless  of  what  or 
where  it  may  be. 

Thus,  what  we- are  doing,  it  seems  to 
me,  Is  just  as  clear  as  it  can  be.  We  are 
implementing  a  program  where  there  is 
a  possibility  of  pirating  of  needed  teach- 
ers from  one  area  to  another.  Second, 
we  are  creating  an  overlay  of  Federal 
teaching  in  local  and  secondary  schools 
which  will  have  a  major  impact  on  the 
educational  system  of  this  country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  knows  how 
much  I  appreciate  the  work  he  does  on 
the  Education  Subcommittee,  and  the 


great  help  he  is  to  us  in  raising  critical 
problems — just  £is  he  is  doing  this  after- 
noon in  debate.  But  I  want  the  Record 
to  show  that  I  disagree  with  the  conclu- 
sions he  has  reached. 

I  recognize  that  from  the  standpoint 
of  policies  title  V  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  is  going  to  have  to  be  imple- 
mented by  various  regulations  that  are 
being  worked  out  but  I  reject  completely 
his  fear  that  this  will  lead  to  teacher - 
pirating. 

For  example,  if  a  school  district  In 
Mankato,  Minn.,  has  made  a  request  for 
the  special  type  of  help  that  the  Teachers 
Corps  is  trained  to  perform,  it  does  not 
mean  that  they  can  get  an  English 
teacher  out  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  to  come 
to  Mankato  to  teach  there  under  this 
program. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  There  is  nothing 
that  would  prevent  it,  let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  that  the  Sena- 
tor is  in  error.  Let  me  point  out  the 
procedure  by  which  this  program  is  im- 
plemented. First,  there  has  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  program  the  State  plan, 
in  which  there  will  be  incorporated  in  it 
this  need  for  the  kind  of  special  teaching 
required. 

The  school  district  then  has  to  submit 
its  case  for  funds  for  this  kind  of  spe- 
cial training.  It  does  not  get  the  money 
unless,  on  the  basis  of  the  program  for 
which  it  requests  the  teacher  and  her  as- 
sistance, it  is  found  that  It  substanti- 
ates the  case. 

To  take  a  hypothetical  case,  say  we 
had  a  problem  in  some  school  district 
for  retarded  children,  but  not  so  retarded 
that  they  could  not  attend  a  public 
school.  They  would  not  need  to  be  sent 
to  a  home  for  retarded  children  because 
their  IQ's,  although  not  high — perhaps 
a  low  average — would  enable  them  to  at- 
tend a  public  school,  under  proper  guid- 
ance. I  make  the  case  for  a  Teacher 
Corps  team  which  could  help  such  a 
group  of  students.  They  have  got  to 
make  that  kind  of  representation  before 
they  could  get  the  teacher,  of  course. 
Should  they  seem  to  use  the  teams  and 
teachers  Improperly,  then  of  course  a 
question  of  such  a  use  of  the  funds  could 
arise.  Which  I  am  sure  would  be  cov- 
ered under  the  regiilations  and  agree- 
ments entered  into. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wUl  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  fully  understand  his  pur- 
pose in  this  matter,  but  I  would  also 
say  that  there  is  nothing  In  the  legisla- 
tion which  says  that  this  is  the  way  It 
has  to  work.  It  simply  says  that  they 
make  an  application,  the  State  approves 
it.  and  then  if  there  are  teachers  avail- 
able, they  are  made  available  to  the  local 
district  together  with  the  money.  We 
would  hope  that  in  order  to  get  appro- 
val of  the  Teachers  Corps  going  into  that 
area,  there  would  be  a  special  need:  but 
that  does  not  indicate  that  the  teacher, 
once  there,  under  the  control  of  the 
school  district,  cannot  do  something  else, 
and  perhaps  be  placed  in  a  totally  unre- 
lated teaching  assignment. 

The  point  I  am  making  is,  that  we 
will  be  creating  a  situation  where  we 
will  have  two  levels  of  teachers.  I  em- 
phasize that  I  believe  we  are  going  to 


have  a  substantial  pirating  of  teachers 
from  other  school  districts.  Of  course, 
this  does  not  make  any  difference  to 
other  people,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  problem 
of  serious  concern,  particularly  at  a 
time  when  we  have  many  problems  in 
the  educational  field,  sometimes  created 
by  the  impact  of  title  I  on  secondary 
and  elementary  schools. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  point  out.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me  further  for  half 
a  minute,  that  they  have  to  make  their 
application.  Take  a  look  at  what  they 
have  to  do  in  their  application.  They 
have  to  establish  the  need  for  special 
teachers,  to  meet  their  special  needs. 
That  application  is  what  is  binding. 
Then,  of  course,  if  they  walk  out  on  that 
application,  they  fall  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  their  State  authorities.  Do  not 
forget  that  the  State  authorities  have 
supervision  over  them,  not  the  Federfil 
Goverrmient. 

If  there  is  any  misuse  of  funds  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  applied  for  be- 
fore, they  would  have  the  responsibility. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  one  word 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Let  me  say  before  I 
sit  down,  that  I  can  conceive  of  nothing 
more  diflScult  for  the  Office  of  Education 
than  to  be  suddenly  faced  with  a  situa- 
tion where  it  has  sent  in  a  team  at  the 
request  of  the  local  district,  which 
through  Federal  funds,  has  been  paying 
it — and  the  teachers,  who  have  been 
sent  in  imder  the  Teacher  Corps,  are  try- 
ing to  do  some  of  the  Job  that  has  been 
asked  for  them,  and  the  school  board 
has  also  asked  them  to  do  some  work. 
There  are  then  two  choices. 

They  will  either  refuse  to  do  what  has 
been  asked  by  the  local  authorities  or 
they  will  do  It.  If  they  refuse,  they  are 
subject  to  being  fired.  If  they  do  do  It, 
then  I  gather  from  what  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  said,  it  is  possibly  a  mis- 
application of  funds  which  should  be  cut 
off.  I  cannot  think  of  a  more  embar- 
rassing spot  to  put  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion in  than  that. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  which 
the  Teacher  Corps  bring  to  mind.  It  is 
another  reason  why  I  believe  that  if  we 
would  proceed  slowly  on  this  program, 
we  will  be  far  better  off. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DirksenL 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GrueningI.  the  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma [Mr.  Harris]  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Hayden]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neubercer], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Russell],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  are  necessarily  absent. 
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I  fu;-ther  announce  Ihat,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr  Byrd],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DodD:.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr  Gruemng],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris], 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
NErsERGER;  would  cach  vote  'nay  " 

On  this  vot^,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr,  HaydenI  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALL:.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  vote  "yea." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr  Saltonstall'  Is  ab- 
sent because  of  death  In  his  immediate 
family  and  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr,  Hayden!.  If  present 
and  votin;?.  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts would  vote  'yea,'  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  would  vot€  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son!, and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case;  are  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas I  Mr  Carlson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kaixsas  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  wa.s  announced — yeas  22. 
nays  64,  as  follows 

[No.  69  Leg,] 

YEAS — 22 


AUott 

Bennett 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtla 

Dlrksen 

DomlnicK 

Fannin 


Hlckenlooper  Pearson 

Hruslca  Stmpeon 

Jordan,  Idaho  Thurmond 

Lausche  Tower 

Miller  Williams.  Del. 

Morton  Young.  N.  Dak. 
.Mundt 
Murphy 

NAYS— 64 

Aiken  Inouye  Muskle 

Baxtlett  Jackaoa  Nelson 

Bas*  JavlU  Pastore 

Bayo  Jordan.  N.C.  Pell 

BoggB  Kennedy.  Mass  Prouty 

Brewst«r  Kennedy,  NY.  Proxmlre 

Hvj;?  w  rr  1'"''^*''  Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  V«.        Long.  Mo.  Rlblcoff 

cannon  Long.  La.  Robertson 

t-nurch  Magnuson  Rusaell.  Qa. 

Cia.T)t  Mansfield  Scott 

Douglas  M  Ci.nhy  Smith 

Kastland  .\!  f  wian  Sparlcman 

Blender  McCiee  Stennls 

Ervln  McOovern  SjTnlngton 

v^^S^  K»  Mclntyre  Talmadge 

Pul  bright  Metcalf  Tydlngs 

Oore  Mondale  WlUlama.  N.J. 

Hart  Monroney  Yarborough 

HartKe  Montoya  Young,  Ohio 

HlU  Morse 

HoUand 


Anderson 
Bible 
Byrd.  Va. 
Carlson 
Case 


NOT  VOTING— 14 


Dodd 

Oruenlng 

Harris 

Hayden 
M^Namars 


Neubergw 
Russell.  S  C. 
Saltonstall 
Smathers 


So  Mr.  Dikksen's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  should  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  Senators.  There  are 
two  more  amendments  to  be  offered. 
They  are  not  controversial,  so  far  as  I 
know  I  have  no  desire  to  ask  for  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  final  passage 
of  the  bill.  'Unless  Scnator,s  desire  to 
have  one      I   think   we  ou^-ht   to  know 


now  whether  they  do,  so  that  we  can  ex- 
pedite the  bUI.  It  can  be  disposed  of 
within  15  or  20  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  wished  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator 
desire  to  do  so? 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  do. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  was  necessarily 
absent  from  the  Senate,  at  a  hearing  be- 
fore a  House  subcommittee,  at  the  time 
that  the  debate  on  the  rent  supplement 
program  occurred.  Had  I  been  here,  I 
would  have  propounded  some  questions 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  to 
make  certain  that  my  facts  were  correct. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  may 
recall  that  the  rent  supplement  program 
was  provided  for  legislatively  In  the 
Housing  Act  of  1965.  I  was  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  at  the  time,  and  I 
remember  the  facts  from  the  legislation. 
But  I  wonder  whether  these  facts  were 
brought  out  before  the  Senator's  sub- 
committee. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  touched  on  the  fact  today 
that  there  has  been  a  desire,  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  to  get  away  from  public 
housing  or  to  devise  some  other  kind 
of  program  that  might  someday  be  a 
substitute  for  It. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct;  and 
to  bring  private  Industry  into  this 
endeavor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  housing  pro- 
posed to  be  built  imder  this  act  is  to 
be  built  by  private  enterprise,  and  such 
housing  Is  to  go  on  the  tax  rolls  in  its 
respective  communities. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  housing  Is 
privately  sponsored,  privately  built,  pri- 
vately managed,  and  privately  owned, 
and  the  selection  of  tenants  is  made  by 
the  sponsors,  subject  to  Income  and  other 
qualifications  set  by  FHA. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Was  this  fact 
brought  out  also?  I  recall  that  a  per- 
tinent fact  in  our  discussion  last  year  was 
that  actually  this  type  of  housing  is 
cheaper  for  the  Government  than  public 
housing.  The  figures  given  us  at  that 
time,  as  I  recall,  were  that  for  public 
housing,  the  average  monthly  subsidy 
would  be  $58,  whereas  under  the  rent 
supplement  program  It  is  estimated  to  be 
$40  a  month. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  was  not  brought 
out  specifically  In  those  amounts,  but  it 
was  brought  out  in  a  general  way  that 
rent  supplement  housing  Is  cheaper. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wonder  whether 
it  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  that  9  million  families  are  now 
occupying  substandard  housing  in  this 
country. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mrs.  Marie  Mc- 
Gulre.  who  Is  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Public  Housing  Administration,  gave  in- 
formation to  our  committee  that  applica- 


tions for  500,000  public  housing  units  are 
now  on  the  waiting  list. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Perhaps  more. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  the  number 
she  gave  us. 

In  other  words,  without  rent  supple- 
ment,  additional  public  housing  will  be 
needed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  AddlUonal  public 
housing  will  be  needed,  unless  these  peo- 
ple are  expected  to  live  in  slums. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Do  I  understand 
correctly  that  the  effect  of  the  vote  in  the 
Senate  today  is  to  accept  the  House 
language? 

Mr.  PASTORE .     That  is  correct 

Mr.  SPARXMAN.  And  it  clearly  spells 
out  income  andasset  limits.  The  Income 
must  be  that  which  would  qualify  fam- 
ilies for  public  housing. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Not  in  the  act;  but 
the  rules  and  regulations  that  have  been 
promulgated  do  bring  those  facts  out 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
this  provision  Is  in  there,  also: 

That  no  part  of  the  foregoing  appropria- 
tion or  contract  authority  shall  be  used  for 
incurring  any  obligation  In  connection  with 
any  dwelling  unit  or  project  which  U  not 
either  part  of  a  workable  program  for  com- 
munity Improvement  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  section  101(c)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended  (42  VS.C.  1451(c)),  or 
which  Is  without  local  official  approval  for 
participation  In  this  program. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  was  not  in  complete  sym- 
pathy with  those  provisions,  but  they  are 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  other  words, 
these  projects,  or  any  part  of  these  proj- 
ects, cannot  be  Imposed  upon  any  com- 
munity, without  the  consent  and  ap- 
proval of  the  local  governing  body 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  Is 
aware  that  there  is  another  provision  In 
the  Housing  Act.  It  was  Included  at  my 
insistence,  at  the  conference  in  connec- 
tion with  the  1965  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  bill.  It  provides  as  follows, 
and  It  relates  to  rental  of  private  exist- 
ing housing  for  public  housing  purposes: 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  locality  unless  the  governing 
body  of  the  locaUty  has  by  resolution  ap- 
proved the  application  of  such  provisions  to 
such  locaUty. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  correct;  but 
that  Is  In  the  Housing  Act. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  in  the 
Housing  Act,  but  it  is  similar  to  the  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  just  passed.  I  merely 
call  attention  to  the  analogy. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately the  same  thing. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  telegrams  I 
have  received  with  respect  to  this  pro- 
posal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Senator  John  Sparkman, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Eight  hundred  and  forty-nine  members  of 
the  Alabama  State  Homebullders  Association 
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urge  you  to  support  funding  of  rent  supple- 
ment programs  Wednesday. 

Bent  supplement  program  is  private  enter- 
prise and  private  home  builder's  last,  best 
^ance  to  provide  good  housing  for  low- 
Income  families  under  local  government,  not 
Federal  public  housing. 

Your  support  is  essential  for  private  en- 
terprise and  all  home  builders. 

Thio  M.  Compton, 
President  Alabama  State  Homebuilders 
Association. 


BISMINGHAM,  AUl., 

April  26, 1966. 
Hon.  John  Spaekman, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Alabama  Real  Estate  Association  sup- 
ports the  rent  supplement  program  and  hopes 
you  will  lend  every  effort  toward  having  the 
Senate  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  make 
it  workable. 

Prank  E.  Btttlxr,  Jr.,  President. 


Washington,  D.C, 

April  26. 1966. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Strongly  urge  you  support  restoration  of 
funds  for  FHA  rent  supplement  program. 
Our  association  sincerely  believes  this  pro- 
gram is  far  superior  to  public  housing.  Will 
be  privately  owned,  subject  to  full  local  tax- 
ation and  financed  In  private  vmsubsidlzed 
market.  We  are  convinced  that  program  will 
be  far  less  costly  than  publicly  owned  tax- 
exempt  public  housing.  ]?HA  rent  supple- 
ment program  deserves  chance  to  prove  that 
it  is  effective  device  for  housing  low-Income 
families. 

John  C.  Wiixiamson, 
National   Association   of   Real  Estate 
Boards. 

Atlanta,  Qa., 
April  27, 1966. 
Senator  John  Sparkman, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Private  enterprise  along  with  all  of  our 
members  in  your  State  and  throughout  the 
United  States  are  in  full  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration rent  supplement  bill  now  be- 
fore Senate.  We  urge  your  support  of  this 
bill  as  your  vote  will  be  a  vote  for  the  poor 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  V.  Williamson, 
President,  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Brokers,  Inc. 

Washington.  D.C, 

April  26, 1966. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  strongly  urge  your  support  of  the  mo- 
tion to  authorize  Initial  appropriations  to 
fund  the  essential  rent  supplement  program 
for  low-income  families  in  accordance  with 
the  President's  request. 

Nathaniel  S.  KtrrH, 
President,   National   Housing   Confer- 
ence. 

Birmingham,  Ala., 

April  26. 1966. 
Senator  John  Sparkman, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Recommend  a  vote  for  rent  supplement 
bill.  Failure  of  this  bill  prevents  nonprofit 
corporations  building  homes  for  the  poor 
under  title  221B. 

Father  Paul  Downkt, 
Lady  of  Fatima  Church. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.    On  page  5, 
after  line  17,  insert  the  following: 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank   Board 

LIMITATION      on      ADMINISTRATIVE      AND      NON- 
ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES 

Included  in  the  expenses  of  any  functions 
Of  supervision  which  shall  be  considered  as 
nonadmlnlstratlve  expenses,  as  stated  in  the 
third  proviso  under  this  head  In  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  Appropriations  Act,  1966.  are 
expenses  necessary  for  special  studies  of  the 
savings  and  loan  industry  to  be  completed 
by  December  31,  1968,  Including  services  as 
authorized  by  Section  15  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust  2,  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a)  which  may  be 
of  any  duration  not  beyond  such  completion 
date. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  does  not  provide  for  addi- 
tional money.  The  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  asked  that  It  be  authorized, 
within  the  law,  to  use  $500,000  for  a 
study  of  the  savings  and  loan  Industry. 
In  the  beginning,  this  was  opposed  by 
many  people  within  the  industry.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  at  the  executive  meeting 
the  committee  refused  to  accept  the  lan- 
guage, by  a  vote  of  the  committee  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson],  because  he  thought  the 
matter  should  be  considered  by  his  com- 
mittee. Since  then,  he  has  studied  the 
proposal  and  is  convinced  that  it  is  a 
good  one.  He  recommends  it  and  sup- 
ports the  granting  of  the  authority.  For 
that  reason  I  am  now  proposing  this 
amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  endorse  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  said. 
Unfortunately,  I  was  not  informed  of 
this  matter,  and  the  information  came 
to  me  from  the  national  organization, 
which  thought  that  the  Investigation  was 
to  be  punitive  in  nature.  We  learned, 
on  the  contrary,  that  It  was  to  be  a 
friendly,  constructive  Investigation. 

A  panel  composed  of  outstanding  men 
already  had  been  selected.  They  were 
in  the  field  of  economics,  not  in  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  or  banking  business.  They 
were  students.  They  believed  that  their 
study  could  help  a  rapidly  expanding 
industry. 

The  savings  and  loan  men  are  remark- 
able. They  have  built  millions  of  homes, 
and  we  want  to  promote  their  work.  I 
held  the  matter  up  when  I  thought  it 
was  not  to  be  a  friendly  investigation, 
but  I  learned  that  the  investigation 
would  be  friendly.  I  found  that  no  Fed- 
eral appropriation  will  be  Involved,  but 
that  the  Industry  will  use  some  of  its  own 
money,  which  has  been  collected  from 
premiums. 

I  endrose  the  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  memorandum 
on  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
Special  Study. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum  on  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  Special  Study — Second  Sufple- 
mental  Appropriations  Bill,  1966 

1.  The  purpose  of  the  proposed  special 
study  Is  to  strengthen  the  savings  and  loan 
industry  and  the  legal  and  regulatory  frame- 
work within  which  it  functions.  The  study 
would    cover    the    following    major    fields: 

(a)  The  structure  and  operations  of  the 
industry    with    emphasis    upon    Its    safety, 

(b)  the  supervisory  functions  of  the  Board 
and  their  streamlining  and  Improvement, 
and  (c)  the  operations  of  the  bank  system 
in  extending  advances  to  member  Institu- 
tions. 

It  Is  also  anticipated  that  the  role  of  the 
Industry  as  a  financial  intermediary  and  Its 
position  In  the  money  and  capital  markets, 
particularly  In  the  Ught  of  recent  develop- 
ments, would  be  evaluated. 

2.  President  Johnson  requested  Chairman 
Home  to  undertake  such  a  study  at  the 
time  he  asked  Mr.  Home  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  home  loan  bank  board. 

3.  The  design  of  the  study  and  its  imple- 
mentation was  worked  out  by  the  board  in 
conjunction  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  an  exploration  was  made  to  see  If  econo- 
mists of  first  rank  could  be  obtained  to 
advise  on  and  conduct  the  study.  Expres- 
sions of  willingness  to  serve  on  an  advisory 
panel  were  obtained  from  Dr.  Frederick  E. 
Balderston,  University  of  California  (for- 
merly California  savings  and  loan  commis- 
sioner) ;  Dr.  Kermit  E.  Gordon,  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  (formerly  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget) ;  and  Prof.  John  Lintner. 
Harvard  University.  A  tentative  agreement 
to  serve  as  director  of  research  under  the 
advisory  panel  was  obtained  from  Prof.  Irwin 
Friend,  Wharton  School.  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  participation  of  profee- 
sional  people  of  this  caliber  Is  essential  to 
assure  the  greatest  possible  value  from  the 
study. 

4.  When  these  preliminaries  had  been  com- 
pleted, the  President  transmitted,  as  part 
of  Senate  Document  No.  85,  language  to  per- 
mit such  a  study  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Board  as  part  of  Its  nonadmlnlstratlve  ex- 
penses. No  appropriation  of  funds  is  In- 
volved, but  simply  the  inclusion  of  this  study 
under  the  existing  limitations  on  expendi- 
tures of  funds  available  to  the  Board  for 
nonadmlnlstratlve  expenses. 

5.  It  Is  understood  that  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Deficiencies  and  Supplements 
recommended  adoption  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  language  to  permit 
this  study,  In  the  form  attached  hereto  as 
exhibit  I. 

6.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, In  Report  No.  1137  to  accompany  HJl. 
14012,  noted  that:  "At  the  request  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  the 
committee  denies  the  request  without  prej- 
udice in  order  to  allow  consideration  of  thU 
request  by  that  committee." 

7.  Conducting  of  this  study.  In  accordance 
with  the  request  of  the  President,  does  not 
require  new  substantive  legislation,  but 
merely  Its  Inclusion  through  amendment  In 
the  existing  language  of  limitation  on  Board 
nonadmlnlstratlve  expenses. 

8.  The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  is  urged  to  refjuest 
or  permit  floor  amendment  of  the  stcond 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  to  Include 
the  language  approved  by  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  and  state  that,  having  re- 
ceived further  Information  bearing  on  the 
matter.  Its  previous  objection  Is  withdrawn. 

Included  in  the  expenses  of  any  functions 
of  supervision  which  shall  be  considered  as 
nonadmlnlstratlve  expenses,  as  stated  In  the 
third  proviso  under  this  head  In  the  Inde- 
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pendent  Offices  Appropriations  Act,  1966.  are 
exper-.st'K  necessary  for  special  studies  of  the 
savL-.^i's  and  loan  Industry  to  be  c»mpleted 
by  Dfcember  31.  1968.  Including  services  as 
authorized  by  section  15  of  the  act  of  August 
2,  1946  (5  U.S.C.  65a)  which  may  be  of  any 
duration  not  beyond  such  completion  date. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  ai'iOther  amendment  and  ask 

that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  .stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  p.Hge  33.  line  7.  after  '•»38,000"  Insert 
the  following:  "to  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  the  appropriation  for  'Registration  and 
voting  statistics'.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
fiscal  ye.ir  1966." 

Mr  PASTORE.  This  is  a  confonnlng 
amendment.  It  is  noncontroverslal,  and 
I  move  lis  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  tvas  agreed  to. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  a  question  arose  about  the 
language  uuth  regard  to  the  Teacher 
Corps. 

A  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Howe  on 
paee  185  of  the  transcript  of  hearings 
on  the  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bin.  and  I  should  like  to  And  out 
If  tho  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  agrees 
with  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Howe. 

Mr  Howe  was  asked  whether  the  pay- 
mcr.t  of  these  funds  that  were  iiidlcated 
in  the  appropriation  would  be  used  dur- 
ing the  trainim;  period  for  the  pajrment 
of  teacher.^'  salaries. 

Mr    Howe  responded- 

Our  Interpretatlm  hrus  been  that  the  In- 
tent of  the  House  was  to  have  this  language 
apply  to  payment  of  full  salaries  of  teachers 
once  they  have  gone  Into  actual  operation 
in  a  local  school  district  and  not  to  extend 
to  the  payment  stipend  while  In  training. 
That  has  been  our  interpretation  and  that 
was  the  basis  for  our  earlier  statement  to 
you. 

Senator  Pastore  said:  "I  realize  that." 

Is  that  the  interpretation  of  the  Sen- 
ator in  charge  of  the  bill? 
J  Mr.  PASTORE     That  Is  my  under- 

standing. 

Mr,  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
have  nothing  further.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ate m- 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  several  worthy  Items  in  this 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
which  I  recognize  the  need  for  and  fully 
supp^)rt  These  meritorious  items  in- 
clude additional  funds  for  veterans'  re- 
adjustment benefits,  supplemental  funds 
for  vocational  education  and  vocational 
student  loan  insurance  fund,  and  addi- 
tional badly  needed  funds  for  payments 
to  federally  impacted  school  districts  un- 
der Public  Law  874. 

If  these  items  were  presented  in  a 
.separate  bill,  there  would  be  no  hesi- 
tancy on  my  part  in  supporting  them. 
However,  on  balance,  considering  the 
ven.'  undesirable  items  In  this  bill  as  a 
whole.  I  must  vote  against  i: 

I  am  particularly  dlsappol:ned  that 
the  Senate  failed  to  follow  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  denying  funds  for  the  rent 
subsidy  program      The   Appropriations 


Committee  exhibited  much  wisdom  In 
denying  funds  for  this  program,  after 
considering  it  very  carefully  and  at  some 
length  in  both  open  hearings  and  execu- 
tive session.  I  opposed  the  legislation 
authorizing  this  program  and  I  cannot 
support  the  appropriation  now  contained 
in  this  bill  for  the  rent  subsidies. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  for  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?    On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  announce 
that   the   Senator   from   Nevada    [Mr. 
BiBL«],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],    the    Senator    from    Alaska 
IMr.  GrueningI,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa   [Mr.  Harris],  and   the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Russell],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathehs]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GrueningI,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Russell], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SMA'rHERs]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  is  ab- 
sent because  of  death  In  his  immediate 
family,  and,  if  present  and  voting,  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BocGs],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  are  detained  on  official 
business  and,  if  present  and  voting, 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  72, 
nays  12,  as  follows: 


[No.  70  Leg.] 

YEAS— 72 

Aiken 

Church 

Hart 

Allott 

Clark 

Hartke 

Anderson 

Cooper 

Hill 

Bartlett 

Curtis 

Holland 

Bass 

Domlnlck 

Hruska 

Bayh 

Douglas 

Inouye 

Brevster 

Ervln 

Jackson 

Burdlck 

Pong 

Javlts 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

PxUbrtght 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Cannon 

GJore 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy.  iS&st 

.  Mondale 

Randolph 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Monroney 

Rlblcoff 

Kuchel 

Montoya 

Robertson 

lAUsche 

Morse 

Scott 

Long,  Mo. 

Morton 

Smith 

Long,  La. 

Moss 

Sparkman 

tfagnuson 

Murphy 

Symington 

Mansfield 

Muskle 

Talmadge 

McCarthy 

Nelson 

Tower 

McCleUan 

Pastore 

TydlngB 

McQee 

Pearson 

Williams,  N.J. 

McOovern 

PeU 

Yar  borough 

Mclntyre 

Prouty 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Metcalf 

Proxmlre 
NATS— 12 

Young,  Ohio 

Bennett 

Pannln 

Simpson 

Cotton 

Hlckenlooi)er 

Stennls 

Dirksen 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Mundt 

Wllllam,s,  Del. 

NOT  VOTING— 16 

Bible 

Ellender 

Russell,  B.C. 

Boggs 

Omening 

Russell,  Ga. 

Byrd,  Va. 

Harris 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Hayden 

Smathers 

Case 

McNamara 

Dodd 

Neuberger 

So  the  bill  (Hii.  14012)  was  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments, request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  l>e  appointed  by  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Senators  Pastore,  Holland,  Hayden, 
Russell  of  Georgia,  Ellender,  Hnx, 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  Saltonstau, 
and  Mundt. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  engross- 
ment of  the  bill,  HJl.  14012  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
technical  and  typographical  corrections. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  passage  of  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  which  includes  the  fund- 
ing of  the  rent  supplement  program  and 
the  Teachers  Corps  through  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year,  the  Senate  today  wit- 
nessed an  exemplary  demonstration  of 
great  skill  and  imdaunted  conviction  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore]  whose  flawless  manage- 
ment of  the  measure,  more  than  any- 
thing, assured  success. 

But  the  highly  able  handling  of  the 
measure  was  only  typical  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Deficiencies 
and  Supplementals.  For  when  he  backs 
a  measure  he  does  so  with  all  of  his 
boundless  energy,  with  all  of  his  superb 
eloquence,  and  with  all  of  his  able  capaci- 
ties. Today's  success  is  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  great  achievements  which 
can  be  obtained  when  those  capacities 
are  devoted  to  a  single  objective.  Suc- 
cess is  a  certainty  and  the  Senate  is 
gi'ateful  indeed. 

But,  as  is  usually  the  case,  many,  many 
Senators  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
vigorous  support  and  their  fine  contri- 
butions to  todaj's  success.  Among  them 
are  the  distinguished  Senators  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  both  of  whom  were  strong 
and  articulate  in  their  support.  Simi- 
larly the  Senators  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie],  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  and 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  backed  the  measure 
with    their    typically    able    advocacy. 
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Moreover,  the  Senators  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Nelson]  earned  high  marks  for  their 
splendid  efforts  in  its  behalf. 

And  to  those  Senators  who  rose  to 
(^pose  the  supplemental  or  parts  of  the 
appropriation  or  to  question  its  effect  we 
owe  our  gratitude  for  their  selflessness 
and  cooperation  in  assisting  to  bring 
unimpeded  and  orderly  Senate  action. 
I  am  referring  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  to 
both  Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott  and  Mr.  Dominick]  ,  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  and, 
of  course,  to  the  astute  minority  leader 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  . 

To  the  Senate  as  a  whole  I  express  my 
sincere  thanks  for  the  cooperation  they 
have  afforded  the  leadership  in  expedit- 
ing this  measure. 
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THE  HANFORD  DUAL-PURPOSE 
REACTOR 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
start-up  of  the  800,000-kilowatt  Han- 
ford  atomic  steamplant  April  8  repre- 
sents a  vlctoi-y  for  perseverance  over  ad- 
versity, for  conservation  over  waste,  and 
for  the  cooperative  approach  to  devel- 
oping our  region's  resources. 

This  is  a  significant  and  Important 
step  in  putting  the  resources  of  the  atom 
to  work  for  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Washington  and  the  Nation.  The  Han- 
ford  dual-purpose  nuclear  steamplant, 
which  is  the  world's  largest  atomic 
powerplant,  began  producing  the  first  of 
an  eventual  800,000  kilowatts  of  power 
which  will  be  integrated  into  the  Bon- 
neville system.  When  this  facility  went 
on  the  line,  it  was  a  victory  for  conser- 
vation over  waste,  for  the  cooperative 
approach  to  resource  development,  and 
for  perseverance  in  the  face  of  many 
disappointments. 

The  history  of  the  Hanford  dual-pur- 
pose plant  began  in  1958,  when  Congress 
authorized  the  new  production  reactor — 
NPR.  It  was  intended  that  convertibility 
features  would  be  built  into  this  pluto- 
nlum-producing  facility  so  that  byprod- 
uct steam  could  be  used  to  produce 
electric  power. 

In  1961,  the  northwest  congressional 
delegation,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  and  others,  asked  Con- 
gress to  provide  funds  for  a  Federal 
steam  plant  to  use  this  byproduct  steam 
for  the  production  of  electric  power. 
There  was  strong  objection  to  this  pro- 
posal from  other  congressional  delega- 
tions. 

At  that  point,  a  group  of  public  utility 
districts  in  my  State  of  Washington,  or- 
ganized as  the  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System,  came  forward  with  a 
proposal  to  finance,  construct  and  oper- 
ate the  plant.  This  plan  did  not  Involve 
the  use  of  Federal  funds.  What  It  did 
^ise  was  the  steam  produced  at  the  fed- 
erally operated  Hanford  plant  to  add 
800,000  kilowatts  of  power — more  than 
the  output  of  Bonneville  Dam— to  the 
power  supply  of  the  Northwest. 

On  August  1,  1962,  the  Senate  passed 
the  AEC's  authorization  bill  which  con- 
talned  an  authorization  for  the  Hanford 


generating  plant.  A  conference  com- 
mittee with  the  House  retained  the  steam 
plant  authorization;  and  the  conference 
report  was  accepted  on  September  14, 
1962. 

Passage  of  the  authorization  repre- 
sented a  victory  for  the  supporters  of 
Hanford  In  the  Congress,  for  the  WPPSS, 
and  for  its  able  managing  director,  Owen 
W.  Hurd.  Passage,  in  addition,  has  given 
the  people  of  the  Northwest  a  valuable 
power  asset,  which  was  obtained  by  the 
perseverance  of  those  who  labored  to 
make  Hanford  a  reality. 

VICTORY    FOR    CONSEBVATION 

The  generation  of  power  from  Hanford 
this  month  also  represented  a  victory  for 
conservation.  Production  of  plutonlum 
inevitably  creates,  as  a  byproduct,  vast 
quantities  of  steam.  The  steam  could 
have  been  wasted  into  the  Columbia 
River — thereby  raising  the  temperature 
of  the  water  and  raising  the  possibility 
of  damage  to  fish  resources — or  it  could 
be  harnessed  to  produce  electricity. 

Because  it  is  being  harnessed,  we  are 
making  good  public  use  of  a  valuable  re- 
source, and  the  U.S.  Treasury  will  re- 
ceive in  payments  for  this  byproduct 
steam  a  large  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
new  production  reactor. 

It  has  been  estimated  that,  if  Hanf  ord's 
NPR  continues  to  produce  plutonlum  for 
the  next  24  years,  WPPSS  will  pay  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  some  $125 
milUon  for  the  byproduct  steam — $125 
million  out  of  the  total  cost  of  the  NPR 
of  $195  million.  So  the  power  users  in 
the  Northwest  will  be  making  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  Treasury  by 
using  electricity  from  Hanford. 

Owen  Hurd  and  WPPSS  deserve 
congratulations,  not  only  for  having 
financed  and  built  this  giant  plant,  but 
also  for  having  done  so  at  about  $20  mil- 
lion under  the  original  cost  estimates. 
The  costs  of  Hanford's  output  are  being 
averaged  into  rates  charged  by  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  which  is  mar- 
keting the  power  under  a  three-way 
agreement,  and  this  $20  million  savings 
will  have  an  important  impact  upon 
power  costs  In  the  region. 

COOFXRATTVE  APPROACH  TO  RS80T7RCX 

DEVELOPMENT 

This  three-way  agreement  is  unique. 
The  output  of  Hanford  will  go  not  only 
to  the  16-member  utility  districts  of 
WPPSS  but  to  76  electric  utilities,  71 
publicly  owned,  and  5  privately  owned. 
Bonneville  will  deliver  the  power  over  its 
backbone  grid  system.  This  represents 
an  important  step  toward  greater  co- 
operation among  the  utilities  which  serve 
the  electric  consumers  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  one  which  will  have  Im- 
portant ramifications  for  the  future. 

This  Is  aJso  one  of  the  outstanding  ex- 
lunples  of  cooperation  in  a  region  that  is 
far  ahead  of  the  Nation  in  practical  and 
harmonious  relations  between  public  and 
private  power.  Supplying  the  region's 
needs  for  electric  energy  has  evolved  In 
a  cooperative  effort  involving,  first,  the 
Federal  agencies  which  construct  and 
operate  multipurpose  water  resource 
projects,  second,  BPA,  which  serves  as 
the  transmission  and  marketing  agent 
for  these  Federal  projects,  and  tWrd  the 


region's  112  electric  utilities,  which  In- 
clude publicly,  cooperatively,  and  pri- 
vately owned  systems.  This  diversity  of 
ownership  avoids  the  crippling  effects  of 
monopoly  and  is  more  responsive  to  pub- 
lic and  consimier  interest.  It  allows  each 
segment  of  the  Industry  to  have  a  voice 
in  decisions,  to  demonstrate  what  it  can 
contribute,  and  to  provide  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  The  pattern  that 
has  evolved  allows  each  segment  to  do 
what  it  can  do  best,  thereby  providing 
the  most  efHcient  and  economic  overall 
operation. 

FUTURE   THERMAL    GENERATION 

Our  area  will  have  to  begin  adding 
large  amounts  of  thermal  generation 
within  less  than  the  next  10  years  In  or- 
der to  keep  up  with  fast-moving  residen- 
tial and  industrial  loads. 

Bonneville  Administrator  Charles  F. 
Luce,  in  a  recent  speech  to  the  Northwest 
Public  Power  Association,  declared  that 
if  all  of  the  presently  authorized,  li- 
censed, or  recommended  hydro  projects 
are  constructed  on  present  schedules,  the 
region  will  be  able  to  meet  its  load 
growth  only  through  1975-76.  So  by 
1975  the  region  must  seek  sources  of 
electricity  in  addition  to  hydro — at  the 
rate  of  about  1.5  million  kilowatts  per 
year. 

This  means  steamplants;  plants  fired 
by  coal  from  Cle  Elum,  Centralia,  Mon- 
tana, or  Canada,  or  by  atomic  fuel. 
These  plants  increasingly  will  carry  the 
base  load,  take  care  of  the  24-hour  needs 
of  the  people,  while  stored  water  behind 
the  hydro  plants  will  be  released  at  times 
of  peak  need.  This  will  make  hydro- 
electric peaking  power  more  valuable 
than  ever  before. 

But  if  we  are  contemplating  the  addi- 
tion of  a  million  and  a  half  kilowatts  of 
power  each  year  after  1975,  clearly 
atomic  power  is  going  to  account  for  a 
large  share  of  this  capacity. 

Presently,  the  people  of  the  Northwest, 
because  of  an  abundance  of  hydroelectric 
sites,  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  low- 
cost  power  in  abundant  quantities.  This 
power  has  enabled  us  to  meet  the  needs 
of  population  and  industrial  growth.  In 
the  future,  according  to  the  recent  Na- 
tional Power  Survey  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  reductions  in  the  co^t 
of  processing  nuclear  fuels  and  building 
costs  will  make  nuclear  generation  com- 
petitive in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  citizens  of  the  Northwest,  and 
of  the  Nation,  will  continue  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  reasonably  priced  power  as 
the  challenges  of  growth  are  met. 

The  Hanford  dual-purpose  project  Is 
also  a  hopeful  step  in  utilizing  facilities 
which  had  as  their  initial  purpose  the 
building  of  our  Nation's  defense.  If  the 
nuclear  nations  of  the  world  ever  agree 
on  a  disarmament  plan  which  would  sus- 
pend the  production  of  material  used  in 
the  producing  of  nuclear  weapons,  the 
Hanford  plant  will  still  be  generating 
electrical  power  for  peaceful  purposes. 

This  makes  the  Hanford  project  a 
pioneer  installation,  and  one  which  will 
have  important  lessons  for  us  in  the 
Northwest  as  new  nuclear  plants  reach 
the  drawing  boards.  With  the  coEOing 
of    new    methods   of  generation,   more 
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cooperation  and  imaginative  planning 
will  be  required  if  the  power  needs  of 
the  future  are  to  be  met.  Hanford  is  a 
most  important  step  in  continuing  the 
highest  use  of  our  national  resources. 

Moreover,  the  pattern  of  cooperative 
development  exemplified  by  the  Hanford 
atomic  steamplant  may  well  prove  to  be 
oai-  mtjst  valuable  asset  in  accomplishing 
the  monumental  tasks  ahead.  I  am 
proud  to  bt'  a  part  of  tr.is  team. 

Mr,  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  at  5:52 
p  m  .  Friday,  April  8,  the  first  power  from 
the  Hanford  Stt>am  Electric  Generating 
Plant  flowed  into  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  system.  It  was  only 
25.000  kilowatts,  but  even  that  small 
Initial  amount  meant  that  the  Hanford 
plant  was  "go."  Today,  200.000  kilo- 
watts are  flowing  continuously  into  the 
BormeviUe  system.  By  this  fall  the 
amount  wlU  be  the  full  800.000-kllowatt 
capacity  of  the  plant,  or  the  equivalent 
01"  two  Bonneville  dams. 

The  Hanford  atomic  steamplant  marks 
Uie  fruition  of  years  of  effort  to  assure 
another  peaceful  use  for  the  awesome 
might  of  the  atom  that  buttresses  our 
Nation's  defense.  It  marks  the  ftilflll- 
ment  of  the  hopes  and  faith  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Northwest,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
mimstration,  the  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  and  the  Congress 
that  the  byproduct  steam  of  the  new 
production  reactor  at  Hanford  need  not 
be  wasted,  but  instead  used  for  the  bene- 
fit of  man.  And,  in  many  ways,  it  is  a 
tuniing  point  In  the  power  history  of  the 
Northwest. 

First,  the  Hanford  plant  assures  that 
the  Pacific  Northwest  will  not  face  a 
firm  ix)wer  shortage  next  fall  and  win- 
ter. The  power  supply  situation  in  the 
region  during  the  1966-67  water  season 
will  be  touch  and  go.  Under  critical 
water  conditions,  only  with  Hanford  can 
the  firm  power  demands  on  the  BPA  sys- 
tem be  met.  and  even  then  certain  emer- 
gency steps  will  have  to  be  taken.  If 
waVr  conditions  are  median,  the  Han- 
ford plant  also  will  make  it  possible  for 
BPA  to  -ser^'e  its  interrupiible  loads 
through  the  year. 

Second,  the  Hanford  plant  has  opened 
a  new  era  of  Industrial  growth  In  the  re- 
gion— lndu.strial  expansion  that  might 
have  gone  abroad  but  for  the  assured 
supply  of  low-cost  power  that  Hanford 
provides  I  recall  that  in  1961  BPA  had 
large  surpluses  of  firm  power  that  it 
would  have  liked  to  sell  to  industries — 
and  industries  were  knocklnij  at  the  BPA 
door  But  this  surplus  of  ixiwer  was  only 
temporary— it  had  to  be  held  for  load 
growth  of  preference  customers  because 
there  was  no  new  power  .scheduled  to 
come  on  the  line  In  tmie  to  meet  that 
load  srowth  Only  Hanford  could  be 
brougiit  on  the  line  In  time,  and  there 
was  great  hope  that  if  Hanford  were  ap- 
proved it  would  free  some  of  the  then- 
.surplua  power  for  industrial  ijrowth. 

I  recall  the  consternation  and  discour- 
agement that  hit  BPAs  potential  in- 
dustrial customers  when  our  efTorts 
failed  in  1961  to  gain  authorization  for  a 
Federal  .steamplant  to  utilize  the  by- 
product steam  from  the  NPR.  Industrial 
inquiries  fell  off   to  zero  as  industries 


made  plans  to  go  elsewhere  for  lack  of 
Northwest  power.  Some,  in  fact,  went 
abroad. 

Then,  in  1962,  when  Congress  approved 
the  arrangement  by  which  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System  would 
finance,  build,  and  operate  the  steam- 
plant through  agreements  with  the  AEC 
and  BPA,  there  was  a  dramatic  upturn 
in  industrial  Interest  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Industries  took  the  authori- 
zation not  only  as  assurance  of  a  limited 
amount  of  firm  power  available  for  them, 
but  also  as  a  sign  that  the  Federal  power 
system  was  going  to  grow  again  and  that 
there  would  be  more  power  available  for 
industry. 

Industrial  inquiries  multiplied.  Then 
came  completion  of  the  Canadian  Treaty 
and  several  new  Federal  hydro  starts. 
As  a  result,  in  the  past  3  years,  BPA  has 
contracted  or  committed  more  than  1 
million  kilowatts  of  firm  power  to  in- 
dustry— the  greatest  industrial  spurt  in 
the  history  of  BPA. 

Third,  the  Hanford  atomic  steamplant 
is  the  first  large  steamplant  whose  op- 
eration is  being  integrated  into  the  all- 
hydro-operatlon  of  the  Columbia  River 
power  system  for  which  BPA  markets 
power.  Thus  it  is  a  pioneer  plant  not 
only  in  terms  of  its  dual  purpose  nature, 
but  also  In  terms  of  utility  operations  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  the  Hanford 
atomic  steamplant  marks  the  start  of 
the  transition  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
from  an  all-hydropower  operation  to  a 
combination  of  steamplants  to  carry 
baseload  growth  and  hydro  for  peaking. 
By  1975.  approximately,  all  the  region's 
economic  hydro  to  carry  baseload  will 
have  been  developed.  Economic  hydro 
for  peaking  purposes  can  be  installed 
until  about  the  year  2000.  By  1975  the 
region's  load  growth  will  be  about  1.5 
million  kilowatts  on  peak  and  about  900.- 
000  kilowatts  of  average  energy.  By 
1975.  then,  the  region  will  need  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  new  Hanford  atomic  steam- 
plant, or  more,  every  year. 

This  will  be  a  difficult  transition,  and 
the  experience  our  region  gains  from  in- 
tegrating the  output  of  the  Hanford 
atomic  steamplant  Into  its  hydropower 
operation  will  prove  most  valuable. 

I  sun  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  to  con- 
gratulate Owen  Hurd  and  the  Washing- 
ton Public  Power  Supply  System,  Charles 
F.  Luce  and  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  76  participating 
privately  and  publicly  owned  utilities  on 
this  historic  occasion,  and  to  thank  my 
colleagues  in  both  Houses  for  their  fore- 
sight and  wisdom  in  authorizing  this,  the 
world's  largest  atomic  steamplant. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  my 
pleasure  to  Join  with  my  good  friends, 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  the 
State  of  Washington,  in  proper  recog- 
nition of  the  national  contribution  which 
the  Hanford  atomic  steamplant  is  now 
making. 

This  tremendous  iiutallation,  which 
Is  the  world's  largest  of  its  kind,  repre- 
sents impi-esslve  evidence  to  all  the  world 
of  the  great  gift  to  peace  and  industry 
which  the  atom  is  capable  of  rendering. 
There  is  more  involved  here  than^~Just 


another  source  of  power  for  the  North- 
west. The  huge  production  which  will 
be  realized  will  be  an  important  addi- 
tion to  the  power  available  to  the  intertie 
system.  It  wUl  augment  the  power 
capability  of  the  Northwest  to  meet  Its 
growmg  needs  £v_t  a  cost  which  will  insure 
the  future  prosperity  of  industry  in  the 
area.  It  comes  at  a  time  when  the  hy- 
droelectric resources  are  being  tapped 
nearly  to  capacity. 

My  own  State  of  Nevada  looks  forward 
to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  intertie 
system  and  to  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  enel-gy  of  which  Hanford  is  an 
integral  part. 

The  experience  which  will  be  gained 
by  integrating  the  output  of  the  atomic 
steamplant  with  the  hydroelectric  power 
will  be  most  valuable  and  useful  to  the 
entire  Nation. 

The  success  of  this  project  is  also  a 
tribute  to  the  excellent  work  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  from  the  State  of 
Washington  who  have  labored  long  and 
diligently  to  make  it  a  reality. 

Senator  Jackson  first  introduced  the 
pioneering  legislation  in  1950  while  he 
was  in  the  House  and,  through  his  asso- 
ciation with  the  subject,  as  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
has  been  in  a  position  to  exploit  the  op- 
portunity that  existed. 

Senator  Magntjson  also  has  rendered 
enormous  service  in  shepherding  this 
project  by  means  of  his  important  and 
invaluable  assistance  in  the  appropria- 
tions field. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  great  benefits 
which  will  accrue  from  this  impressive 
source  of  atomic  energy  will  benefit  all 
of  the  West  and,  indeed,  contribute 
toward  the  economic  strength  of  the  en- 
tire Nation. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  add  my  remarks  to  those  of  other 
members  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
which  has  a  particular  interest  in  the 
question  of  electric  power  through  Its 
jurisdiction  over  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, concerning  the  production  of 
electricity  by  the  Hanford,  Washington, 
nuclear  reactor. 

The  Hanford  dual-purpose  reactor  is 
the  world's  largest  atomic  steamplant. 
Its  first  nuclear-produced  electricity 
surged  into  the  northwest  power  pool  at 
5:52  p.m.  on  Friday,  April  8,  an  event 
which  has  been  precisely  noted  because  !t 
may  truly  be  called  an  historic  occasloa 

When  the  power  of  the  atom  was  first 
revealed  in  all  its  fury,  the  prospect  of 
harnessing  its  tremendous  forces  for 
peaceful  use  was  only  a  dream  of  the  fu- 
ture. Since  then  the  skill  of  scientists 
and  the  dedication  of  both  public  and 
private  leadership  have  brought  the 
dream  to  fulfillment.  There  is  no  longer 
any  question  of  practicality,  whether  it 
be  in  the  powering  of  nuclear  submarines 
or  the  production  of  electricity.  In  tM 
development  there  has  been  the  closest 
of  cooperation  between  the  Government 
and  the  private  sector. 

Our  hope  for  the  future  in  the  reato 
of  the  atom  is  not  in  the  mushroom  cloud 
but  in  the  transformation  of  the  letha. 
to  the  useful,  of  megatons  to  kilowatts. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  new  sw 
forward  accomplished  by  the  event  notefl 
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today  is  one  worth  noting.  For  surely 
It  Is  as  great  a  step  to  turn  the  atom's 
awesome  energy  Into  power,  heat,  and 
light  as  it  is  to  beat  swords  into  plow- 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
especially  pleasant  to  be  able  to  celebrate 
today  the  victory  which  the  consumers 
won  in  1962  with  authorization  of  the 
Hanford  project  of  Washington  public 
power  supply  system. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  supported  a 
Federal  steam  facility  at  Hanford.  When 
It  was  impossible  to  obtain  authorization 
for  a  Federal  plant,  the  Washington  pub- 
lic utilities  districts  came  up  with  a  fea- 
sible alternative  which  I  was  happy  to 
support.  The  Hanford  plant  not  only  is 
the  largest  nuclear  powerplant  in  the 
world,  it  is  also  a  major  addition  to  the 
power  system  of  the  P»acific  Northwest, 
with  its  output  available  to  all  of  the  re- 
gion's utilities,  public  and  private.  This 
month  it  began  putting  power  into  the 
BonnevUle  Power  Administration  system. 

It  is  a  little  ironical  that  the  Montana 
Power  Co.  Is  one  of  the  leading  i>artici- 
pants  in  the  Hanford  project  today,  after 
opposing  its  authorization  back  in  1962. 

I  am  aware  that  the  private  utilities 
in  the  Northwest  tried  to  project  an 
Image  of  neutrality  on  this  issue — while 
the  national  private  utility  lobby  was  go- 
ing all  out  to  beat  Hanford  In  Con- 
gress—but they  did  not  entirely  succeed 
in  covering  up  their  secret  opposition. 

Now  that  Hanford  power  has  been 
contracted  to  Montana  Power  Co.,  I  think 
it  is  interesting  to  look  back  at  a  meet- 
hig  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Electric 
Light  &  Power  Association  back  in  Sep- 
tember of  1961. 

As  reported  by  Walter  Mattila  in  the 
Portland  Reporter  of  September  25,  1961, 
the  private  power  convention  brought  an 
end  to  "the  long  silence  of  the  Northwest 
private  power  utilities  In  their  national 
lobby's  fight  against  the  Hanford  atomic 
power  project." 

It  was  George  O'Connor,  vice  president 
of  Montana  Power  who  broke  the  silence 
for  his  private  power  colleagues  as  he 
told  the  convention : 

A  courageous  and  forthright  position  by 
the  electric  utility  Industry  has  Ite  reward  In 
the  fact  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
repeatedly,  in  spite  of  the  exertion  of  tre- 
mendous pressure  from  many  sources,  refused 
to  permit  the  Government  to  go  Into  the 
thermal  generation  of  power  at  the  Hanford 
atomic  plant. 

Mr.  O'Connor  took  a  few  swipes  at  the 
generation  and  transmission  loan  pro- 
sram  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, and  then  called  for  a  united 
front  by  the  utilities  to  fight  "Govem- 
nient  competition." 

So  I  am  happy  that  Mr.  O'Connor  and 
nls  friends  at  Montana  Power  have  seen 
the  light  and  decided  that  power  gen- 
erated by  a  group  of  customer-owned 
electric  utilities,  using  steam  provided  by 
the  Federal  atomic  plant,  is  not  contami- 
nated by  its  public  ownership. 

When  a  group  of  private  power  com- 
panies in  the  Northwest  get  together  to 
ouiJd  a  generathig  plant— as  In  the  case 
Of  the  Mountahi  Sheep  project,  for  ex- 
wnple— there  are  no  kUowatts  available 
w  other  utlUtles.  But  when  the  public 


agencies  of  Washington  State  produce 
low-cost  power,  It  is  made  available  to  all. 
This  emphasizes  to  me  the  importance  of 
maintaining  a  pluralistic  electric  indus- 
try through  a  good,  strong,  public  power 
segment. 

Montana  Power  Co.  will  not  allow  any 
municipal  utilities  or  other  local  public 
power  agencies  to  be  formed  in  my 
State — although  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives have  managed  to  survive. 

I  am  glad  to  have  some  vigorous  pub- 
lic agencies  in  our  neighboring  State  of 
Washington,  developing  resources  and 
providing  low-cost  power  at  the  whole- 
sale level.  Perhaps  some  day  the  con- 
sumers of  Montana  Power  Co.  will  be 
able  to  enjoy  some  of  the  benefits  of 
public  power  through  something  other 
than  the  "trickle  down"  theory. 

I  particularly  want  to  congratulate 
Owen  Hurd  and  the  other  leaders  of 
Washington  public  power  supply  sys- 
tem for  making  the  Hsmford  powerplant 
possible.  I  know  that  the  project  came 
Into  being  only  after  a  long,  hard,  and 
often  dlscoura!glng  fight.  That  makes 
the  victory  even  greater. 

KUCLKAE    POWEB    AND    THE   PACtTIC    NORTHWEST 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  has  produced  the  first 
power  from  the  world's  largest  nuclear 
powerplant  at  Hanford,  and  I  believe  we 
should  look  at  this  accomplishment  not 
only  as  an  Important  technological 
"first,"  but  also  as  a  turning  point  in  the 
electric  system  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Hanford  is  the  region's  first  major 
thermal  generating  unit,  being  intro- 
duced into  a  power  complex  that  up  to 
now  has  relied  almost  exclusively  upon 
the  rich  hydroelectric  resources  of  the 
region. 

Does  Hanford  mean  that  the  North- 
west's hydro  development  Is  coming  to 
an  end? 

I  would  answer  "No"  to  that  question. 
But  Hanford  certainly  presages  a  change 
in  the  maimer  of  hydro  development  In 
the  future.  I  believe  that  it  will  make  it 
more  important  than  ever  to  develop  our 
remaining  sites,  since  under  a  large,  in- 
tegrated, mixed  hydro  and  thermal  sys- 
tem, the  thermal  plants,  both  atomic  and 
co«d-fired,  will  be  used  to  carry  the  base 
load,  the  24-hour  demands  of  the  region, 
and  water  can  be  released  through  the 
hydro  plants  at  times  of  peak  needs.  So- 
called  "peaking"  power  Is  more  valuable 
to  a  utility,  and  generally  more  expen- 
sive, than  round-the-clock  power.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  Northwest 
has  many  hydro  sites  which  can  be  de- 
veloped at  a  cost  which  will  be  economi- 
cal for  peaking  power,  if  not  for  base 
load  purposes. 

Alex  Radin,  general  manager  of  the 
American  Public  Power  Association, 
made  this  point  very  convincingly  in  a 
speech  to  the  Northwest  Public  Power 
Association  at  Port  Angeles,  Wash.,  re- 
cently. 

He  pointed  out  that  a  fourfold  Increase 
In  power  needs  Is  expected  in  the  North- 
west by  1980,  as  compared  to  1960  loads. 
Of  this  1980  load,  Washington  is  ex- 
pected to  account  for  52  percent,  Oregon 
around  31  percent,  and  Idaho,  Utah,  and 
Montana  the  remainder.   The  utilities  in 


the  Northwest  will  have  to  plan  for  this 
huge  Increase  in  generating  capacity, 
and  much  of  it  may  be  nuclear  power. 

Pacific  Northwest  utilities  will  be 
"wTlting  on  a  clean  slate,"  he  pointed 
out.  The  Northwest  has  no  present  pat- 
tern of  thermal  generation  and  there  is 
no  necessity  for  compromising  optimum 
plans  to  fit  existing  plants.  And  he 
added: 

The  opportunity  to  apply  the  principles  of 
comprehensive  development  which  you 
founded  and  fostered  In  the  area  of  river 
basin  development  Is  a  challenge  to  your 
planning  ingenuity — a  talent  which  you  have 
repeatedly  demonstrated  with  such  achieve- 
ments as  the  Hanford  project,  the  Columbia 
River  Power  Exchange,  and  the  Northwest- 
Southwest  Intertie. 

Although  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion with  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration is  a  foregone  conclusion,  Mr. 
Radin  told  the  public  power  representa- 
tives, much  of  the  initiative  and  Imple- 
mentation will  depend  upon  the  public 
utility  districts  and  municipal  electric 
systems. 

"Build  big"  Is  the  lesson  we  have 
learned  from  our  experience  with  nuclear 
power  to  date,  Mr.  Radin  said,  adding 
that  this  Is  an  advantage  to  the  North- 
west.  He  said: 

Not  every  region  can  construct  giant  gen- 
eration. Political,  legal  and  geographical 
barriers  may  get  In  the  way.  But  In  the 
Northwest  you  have  the  obvious  advantage 
of  an  integrated  regional  power  system  laced 
together  with  an  extra-high  voltage  trans- 
mission system  available  for  common  use  and 
operated  under  coordinated  control.  You 
have  major  hydroelectric  facilities  which  can 
supply  massive  blocks  of  peaking  power  in 
the  future.  You  have  a  large  load  and  rela- 
tively rapid  growth.  Your  region  possesses 
the  large  land  area  and  the  cooling  water  sup- 
plies necessary  to  permit  construction  of  ma- 
jor nuclear  power  facilities.  In  short,  you 
are  a  dream  candidate  for  the  Introduction  of 
huge  atomic  stations. 

Hanford,  therefore,  can  serve  as  a 
training  ground  for  the  builders  and  op- 
erators of  the  huge  nuclear  powerplants 
of  the  future.  The  lessons  which  are 
learned  at  Hanford  may  substantially 
affect  the  future  course  of  the  North- 
west's power  economy. 

Mr.  Radin  raised  some  questions  which 
I  believe  we  will  have  to  consider  as  the 
Northwest  begins  to  shift  from  an  all- 
hydro  to  a  combination  power  system. 

How  will  the  output  of  future  thermal 
plants  be  marketed?  Today,  local  public 
agencies  throughout  the  Northwest  have 
access  to  Federal  power  via  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration.  They  are 
accorded  a  preference  in  the  sale  of  such 
power  In  accordance  with  longstanding 
Federal  law.  What  happens  to  the  pref- 
erence clause  when  non-Federal  entitles 
assume  an  increasingly  significant  share 
of  the  bulk  power  supply?  Can  such 
power  be  marketed  through  BPA?  Will 
owners  of  thermal  stations  pull  back  on 
BPA  power  and  release  their  share  to 
smaller  systems?  If  so,  what  happens 
when  the  load  growth  outnuis  this  sup- 
ply? Is  it  possible  to  create  a  non- 
Federal  regional  agency  In  which  all 
utilities  can  "buy  a  piece  of  the  action"? 

What  protection  can  be  afforded  to 
Insure  that  a  few  generating  giants  do 
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not  monopolize  the  benefits  of  bigness? 
Hovr  do  you  preserve  the  "competition  by 
comparison"  which  has  ftirnlshed  a 
yardstick  which  continues  to  help  con- 
sumers enjoy  the  advantage  of  low-cost 
power""  Will  the  owners  and  operators 
of  thermal  additions  adopt  the  mandate 
of  the  Bonneville  Act  that  facilities  "be 
operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  general 
public"  and  that  rates  shall  be  "reason- 
able and  nondiscriminatory"  and  en- 
courage "the  widest  possible  diversified 
use  of  electric  energy"?  What  kind  of 
utility  responsibility  will  these  suppliers 
have  toward  those  to  whom  tliey  sell? 

Tliese  are  some  of  the  questions  raised 
by  the  spokesman  for  tiie  public  power 
systems,  and  they  are  questions  which 
will  need  to  be  answered  as  we  approach 
the  completion  of  m^ajor  hydro  develop- 
ments. I  ask  unanlm.ous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  Mr  Radin's  remarks  on 
"Nuclear  Power  and  the  Northwest"  be 
Included  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  we  must  move 
promptly  ahead  with  hydrodevelopment 
In  the  region,  since  it  will  become  In- 
crea^ngly  valuable  as  peaking  energy,  as 
the  years  go  by. 

The  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System  has  done  a  commendable  job  of 
pooling  the  resources  of  many  small  utili- 
ties to  undertake  tasks  worthy  of  the 
giants  of  the  industry  The  Packwood 
Lake  hydroproject  of  WPPSS  has  been 
completed,  and  now  the  great  Hanford 
nuclear  plant  is  comlns:  on  the  line.  This 
Is  one  type  of  cooperative  development 
for  regional  plani-iing,  ajid  I  am  sure  that 
other  patterns  will  develop 

The  miportant  task  will  be  to  coordi- 
nate the  building  of  future  generating 
plants  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect 
the    region's    resources    and    to    bring 
greatest    benefit    to    It^s    people.     Owen 
Hurd  and  the  other  WPPSS  people  have 
demonstrated  their  determination  to  go 
forward  in  ctordlnation  with  the  Federal 
power  system,  and  I  hope  and  trust  that 
all  of  the  uitilitles  In  the  region  will 
follow  thJs  route  In  the  future. 
ExHiBrr  1 
NucLiA*  Power  akd  thb  Northwest 
(Reznarlu  of   .\]e\   Rndln,  general  manager, 
American  Public  Power  Association,  Wash- 
ington, DC  .  at  the  26tli  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Northwest  Public  Power  Asso- 
ciation. Port  Angeles,  Wash  ,  April  6,  1966) 
This  year  the  Pacific  Northwest  will  bring 
on  the  line  the  world's  large.st  nuclear  power- 
plant.     The  unique   Hanford  project  repre- 
sents not  only  a  conservation  victory  In  put- 
ting waste  heat  to  work.    It  Is  also  a  symbolic 
flr.1t   step    in   the    introduction   of   a   major 
block  of  thermal  power  into  what  Is  basically 
an    all-hydroreglona!    generating   complex. 

Will  future  steam  station  additions  consist 
of  nuclear  unit.-??  If  so,  how  large  will  they 
be?  Who  win  buUd  them?  When  will  they 
be  constructed''  Where  will  such  plants  b« 
located^  How  will  thev  be  integrated  Into 
the  existing  system?  What  win  these  proj- 
ects cost  In  terms  of  power  prices' 

The  answers  to  these  questions  wUl  de- 
pend— in  whole  or  in  part — c-c  you,  and  the 
answers  you  give  will  be  vital  to  the  future 
of  each  of  the  utilities  represented  here,  and 
to  all  the  people  of  the  Northwest      I  would 


therefore  like  to  discuss  with  you  today  some 
of  the  factors  you  might  consider  ae  you 
make  the  decisions  which  will  determine  the 
shape  of  this  next  stage  In  the  electrical  de- 
velopment of  the  Northwest,  and  In  the  prog- 
ress of  your  region. 

FPC's  "National  Power  Survey"  predicts 
that  in  1980  the  Northwest's  loads  will  total 
40  million  kilowatts — a  fourfold  Increase 
over  1960.  The  survey  suggests  that  Wash- 
ington will  account  for  around  62  percent  of 
the  1980  load  (half  of  which  is  In  the  Puget 
Sound  area) ,  and  Oregon  around  31  percent, 
with  the  remainder  distributed  throughout 
Idaho,  Utah,  and  Montana. 

PPC  projections  Indicate  that  by  1980  the 
power  supply  for  the  Northwest  will  include 
about  2,400.000  kilowatts  of  conventional 
steam  capacity  (6.1  percent  of  the  total) ,  and 
about  4,400,000  kilowatts  of  nuclear  capacity 
(11.1  percent  of  the  total).  The  remainder 
wUl  be  hydroelectric  capacity.  Among  the 
possible  combinations  of  thermal  units,  PPC 
considered  nuclear  power  in  major  units  lo- 
cated on  the  lower  Columbia  River  and  In 
the  Puget  Sound  area,  construction  of  a  large 
generating  plant  In  the  area  of  the  Cle  Elum 
coalfields,  transportation  of  coal  by  unit  train 
from  Cle  Elum  to  several  plants  in  the  load 
areas  along  Pudget  Sound,  and  construction 
of  major  mine-mouth  facilities  In  Wyoming 
with  delivery  to  load  centers  In  southern 
Idaho  displacing  power  from  Snake  River 
sources  which  could  then  be  moved  north  and 
west  to  Oregon  and  Washington  load  areas 
or  transmission  via  eztra-hlgh-voltage  lines 
directly  to  principal  distribution  points  in 
the  Northwest  network.  In  addition,  impor- 
tation of  steampower  from  other  areas  and 
the  future  role  of  natural  gas  as  a  Northwest 
fuel  may  deserve  consideration. 

My  comments  on  thermal  generation  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  are  not  premised  on  the 
idea  that  you  are  witnessing  the  final  stages 
of  hydroelectric  development  in  this  region. 
In  addition  to  the  installation  of  new  gen- 
erators in  existing  dams  and  the  expansion 
of  present  projects,  there  are  niimerous  sites 
throughout  the  Northwest  which  remain 
worthy  of  development.  Even  in  the  face  of 
Increasing  costs  and  decreasing  economic 
feaslbUlty  these  sites  can  stand  on  their  own 
feet  and  when  Integrated  into  the  Columbia 
River  power  system  can  provide  substantial 
benefits. 

Furthermore,  the  opportunity  to  develop 
low-cost  hydrosites  Is  not  limited  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  FPC  studies 
do  not  reflect  the  possibility  of  Importing 
hydroelectric  power  from  Alaska.  In  noting 
this  omission,  the  "National  Power  Survey" 
declared : 

"Studies  should  be  made,  however,  of  the 
possibilities  of  utilizing  Alaska's  large  hydro- 
electric power  potential  for  local  use  and  for 
future  export  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  under 
arrangements  mutually  beneficial  to  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  Some  Alaskan  sites 
could  be  developed  to  produce  large  amounts 
of  power  at  costs  estimated  to  range  from  2 
to  2.6  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  at  points  of 
generation,  based  on  Federal  financing." 

Five  of  the  most  favorable  Alaskan  sites 
could  alone  provide  more  than  10  million 
kilowatts  of  hydroelectric  capacity,  the  FPC 
pointed  out.  As  you  know,  studies  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  made  in  connec- 
tion with  creation  of  the  Northwest-South- 
west Intertle  suggested  that  direct-current 
techniques  would  permit  transmission  of 
Alaskan  power  1,800  mUes  to  the  Northwest 
at  reaaonable  cost. 

Even  closer  to  home,  although  more  lim- 
ited In  potential.  Importation  of  surplus  hy- 
droelectric power  from  Canada  provides  fur- 
ther opportunity  to  supplement  Northwest 
generating  capacity.  The  North  American 
Water  and  Power  Alliance  would  insure  devel- 
opment of  power  potential  in  both  Alaska 
and  Canada  to  the  advantage  of  the  North- 
wert. 


Discussion  of  these  various  alternatlvee  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  my  time  and  my  topic 
today.  But,  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly 
about  some  of  the  factors  which  will  affect 
planning  for  introduction  of  further  nuclear 
units  into  the  Northwest.  First,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  general  observations. 

NO    ECONOMICAIXT    COMPrrmvB    NTJCLXAB 
PLANTS    OPERATING    TODAT 

There  are  no  economically  competitive 
commercial  nuclear  power  plants  operating 
In  the  United  States  at  the  present  time. 
While  there  are  13  operable  nuclear  power 
plants  in  this  country,  their  size  ranges  from 
10,000  kilowatts  to  200,000  kilowatts,  and  the 
total  combined  capacity  is  about  1  million 
kUowatts.  Recent  studies  Indicate  that  the 
average  Investment  cost  In  these  reactors  \» 
about  $200  per  kilowatt.  There  Is  difficulty 
in  determining  average  power  costs  because 
of  the  experimental  nature  of  some  of  these 
plants,  the  preserve  of  Federal  subsidies,  and 
variations  in  the' type  of  financing,  but  9 
mills  per  kilowatt-hour  is  a  reasonable  figure. 

A  "second  generation"  of  nuclear  plants 
with  a  total  capacity  of  approximately 
2,800,000  kilowatts  is  under  construction. 
These  are  principally  pressurized  or  boiling 
"light"  water  reactors  and  are  distinguished 
by  an  Increase  in  size  to  400-500,000  kilowatts 
of  capacity. 

Some  15  addltionaf  nuclear  plants  with  an 
aggregate  capacity  of  10  mUlion  kilowatts  are 
currently  contemplated  to  begin  production 
around  the  end  of  the  decade.  They  range 
In  size  up  to  nearly  900,000  kilowatts. 

While  there  is  always  a  necessity  to  probe 
behind  projected  cost  figpures  for  particular 
projects  to  determine  the  validity  of  average 
power  cost  figures  for  nuclear  plants,  fre- 
quently quoted  figures  today  for  proposed 
large  atomic  stations  approach  $100  per 
kilowatt  of  capacity  and  are  below  4  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour. 

BOX   IMPORTANT    IN    COST   DETERMINATIONS 

Size  plays  a  dominant  role  in  these  cost 
eetlmates.  This  fact  is  readily  apparent  from 
present  published  price  lists  which  show  a 
$240  per  kUowatt  price  tag  for  a  100,000  kilo- 
watt turnkey  nuclear  plant  and  a  $107  per 
kUowatt  figure  for  a  1  mUllon  kilowatt  sta- 
tion. These  coet  computations  are  reflective 
of  the  fact  that  many  construction  expenses 
for  basic  components  are  similar  for  either 
large  or  small  plants. 

While  the  turn  to  nuclear  power  over  fos- 
sil-fired plants  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
has  been  widely  publicized,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  advent  of  the  atomic 
age  poses  problems  which  not  yet  been  en- 
tirely solved.  As  far  as  operating  plants  go, 
we  are  sUll  In  the  first-of-a-klnd  stage,  and 
bugs  remain  to  be  worked  out  through  con- 
struction and  operating  experience.  Nuclear 
power  is  unique  In  that  Its  waste  product 
possesses  propertlee  which  pose  long-term 
physical  and  genetic  dangers  to  the  general 
public  and  require  unusual  monitoring  and 
control  techniques  plus  special  disposal  prac- 
tices which  are  stlU  In  the  process  of  perfec- 
tion. Economics  of  nuclear  jjower  are  in  a 
state  of  flux  because  of  inadequate  experi- 
ence, and  salesmanship  rather  than  stati'^'''^ 
continues  to  Influence  many  cost  projec' 
Some  essential  elements  of  nuclear  po;is: 
coet  calculations  remain  cloudy.  Including 
the  ultimate  coet  of  reprocessing  fuel,  the 
long-term  availability  o^. reasonably  priced 
domestic  uranium,  and  the  price  for  pluto- 
nlum  produced  as  a  byproduct  of  fUslon. 
Furthermore,  while  It  is  necessary  to  plan 
now  for  power  facilities  to  be  built  a  decade 
away,  the  rapid  rise  of  nuclear  power  from  « 
scientists'  scheme  to  a  practical  powerplant 
In  less  than  20  years  suggests  that  we  tnvtt 
keep  an  eye  on  other  developments  In  the 
fleld  of  generation  which  may  appear  exotic 
now  but  could  Introduce  a  new  englneenng 
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But  as  electric  utilities  you  are  faced  now 
with  the  practical  problems  of  planning  for 
the  Introduction  of  1  million  kilowatts  of 
thermal  power  a  year  into  the  region's  gen- 
erating system  beginning  within  the  next 
decade,  and  it  appears  likely  that  much  of 
this  will  be  nuclear  capacity.  I  would  like 
to  suggest  these  points  for  your  considera- 
tion: 

NUCLEAR  POWER  PRESENTS  UNIQtTE  OFPORTTTNITY 
FOR  NORTHWEST 

1.  Your  opportunity  in  tackling  this  Job 
is  truly  unique.  You  will  be  writing  on  a 
clean  slate.  The  Northwest  has  no  present 
pattern  of  thermal  generation.  You  are  not 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  compromising 
optimum  plans  to  flt  existing  facts  in  this 
particular  fleld.  The  opportunity  to  apply 
the  principles  of  comprehensive  develop- 
ment which  you  founded  and  fostered  In  the 
area  of  river  basin  development  Is  a  chal- 
lenge to  your  planning  Ingenuity — a  talent 
which  you  have  repeatedly  demonstrated 
with  such  achievements  as  the  creation  of 
this  organization  and  the  Washington  PUD 
Association,  the  development  of  your  own 
Individual  utilities,  the  creation  of  a  regional 
operating  entity  in  the  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System,  and  the  successful 
prosecution  of  projects  such  as  Hanford,  the 
Columbia  River  Power  Exchange,  and  the 
Northwest-Southwest  Intertle. 

1  think  that  it  is  worth  noting  that  this 
challenge  differs  in  a  rather  fundamental 
way  from  some  of  the  tasks  you  have  taken 
on  in  the  past.  In  this  case,  basic  respon- 
sibility does  not  presently  lie  vrtth  the  Ped- 
erel  power  marketing  personnel.  Although 
cooperation  and  coordination  with  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  much  of  the  initiative  and 
implementation  will  depend  on  you  and  your 
associates.  Patterns  of  the  past  might  be 
more  desirable  but  it  is  necessary  to  face  the 
facu  of  the  future.  If  the  right  kind  of  Job 
is  to  be  accomplished — if  your  region's  low- 
cost  power  is  to  be  preserved — if  the  perma- 
nent public  Interest  in  the  production  of 
electricity  is  to  be  properly  protected,  will 
probably  depend,  in  the  last  analysis,  on  the 
people  In  this  room. 

2  If  there  Is  one  single  lesson  to  learn  from 
experience  with  nuclear  power  to  date  it  Is: 
build  big.  The  key  to  low-cost  power  in  this 
decade  Is  In  realizing  the  economies  of  scale 
and  applying  them  to  the  reciprocal  rule  of 
promoting  Increased  consumer  use  of  elec- 
tricity. 

Not  every  region  can  construct  giant  gen- 
eration. Political,  legal,  and  geographical 
barriers  may  get  in  the  way.  But  in  the 
Northwest  you  have  the  obvious  advantage 
of  an  Integrated  regional  power  system  laced 
together  with  an  extra-high  voltage  trans- 
mission system  available  for  common  use  and 
operated  under  coordinated  control.  You 
have  major  hydroelectric  facilities  which  can 
supply  massive  blocks  of  peaking  power  in 
the  future.  You  have  a  large  load  and  rela- 
tively rapid  growth.  Your  region  possesses 
the  large  land  area  and  the  cooling  water 
supplies  necessary  to  permit  construction  of 
major  nuclear  power  facilities.  In  short, 
you  are  a  dream  candidate  for  the  Introduc- 
tion of  huge  atomic  stations. 

But  if  you  are  to  build  big,  you  must  flrst 
think  big.  The  mistakes  of  the  past  In  the 
wectrtc  Industry  have  usually  been  errors  of 
conservatism  in  planning. 

ftrntlC    AGENCIES     HAVE    ADVANTAGE    OF    LOWER 
FIXED     CHARGES 

3  A  clear  benefit  in  construction  of 
nuclear  power  plants  exists  for  local  public 
P^er  In  the  form  of  flxed  charges  which  are 
lower  than  those  of  private  power  companies. 
Atomic  stations  are  capital  sensitive.  The 
pMt  of  reactor  vessels,  containment  features, 
oioogical  shielding,  monitoring  equipment, 
fuel  cores,  plus  siting,  engineering,  and 
licensing,  come  high.    The  major  projected 
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saving  is  in  the  anticipated  fuel  cycle  costs. 
Thus,  it  is  desirable  to  minimize  the  cost 
of  building  a  nuclear  plant  in  order  to  keep 
down  the  price  of  power  produced.  For  this 
reason  the  flnancial  structure  of  the  nuclear 
power  plant  owner  becomes  significant. 
"First  costs"  tend  to  dominate  nuclear  power 
and  therefore  economy  favors  the  utlUty 
system  with  the  lowest  flxed  charges. 

For  Instance,  14  percent  flxed  charges  on 
a  $62,500,000  plant  operated  at  80  percent 
plant  factor  contribute  2.5  mills  per  kilo- 
watt-hour to  the  flnal  coet  of  generation. 
If  the  fixed  costs  are  only  10  percent,  the 
contribution  by  flxed  charges  woiUd  be  about 
1.75  mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  and  at  6  per- 
cent the  contribution  would  be  only  slightly 
greater  than  1  mill  per  kilowatt-hour. 
These  savings  can  permit  a  reduction  In  the 
price  of  power  either  directly  or  by  permit- 
ting a  greater  Investment  in  order  to  obtain 
improvement  in  operating  or  fuel  costs. 

Last  year  in  an  address  before  the  National 
Reclamation  Association,  Paul  Shaad,  general 
manager  of  the  Sacramento  Municipal  Utility 
District,  which  Is  currently  considering  con- 
struction of  a  large  nuclear  power  plant, 
pointed  out  that  4  mills  per  kilowatt-hour 
power  Is  forecast  from  the  widely  acclaimed 
Oyster  Creek  nuclear  power  plant  of  Jersey 
Central,  a  private  power  company.  He  noted 
predictions  that  nuclear  power  generation 
costs  can  be  expected  to  drop  below  3.5  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour  by  1980  as  fuel-cycle  cost 
drops  to  about  1  mill  per  kilowatt-hour, 
capital  costs  drop  to  $100  per  kilowatt,  and 
operating  crews  are  reduced  from  about  60 
to  10  persons. 

"All  of  these  studies  and  predictions  are 
based  on  privately  financed  plants  and  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  this,"  he  said.  "But  if  you 
will  carry  through  these  same  studies  using 
municipal  or  public  flnance,  you  vrtll  arrive 
at  flgures  in  the  2.5-  to  3-mllls-per-kllowatt- 
hour  range  •  •  •  It  Is  true  that  these  low 
flgures  are  reached  only  with  relatively  large 
plants  working  Into  large  loads.  But  with 
the  advent  of  EHV  transmission  and  with  the 
existence  of  such  large  transmission  systems 
as  already  exist  under  Federal  sponsorship 
in  the  Northwest  and  the  TVA  areas,  or  as 
planned  under  private  sponsorship  by  such 
organizations  as  WEST  and  the  California 
Power  Pool,  the  benefits  of  size  can  be  made 
available  to  all." 

4.  As  you  know,  a  nimiber  of  local  publicly 
owned  power  systems  are  already  involved 
in  nuclear  power  projects.  In  addition  to 
WPPSS,  Los  Anegles,  and  Sacramento,  the 
list  includes  the  city  of  Plqua,  Ohio;  the 
Puerto  Rico  Water  Resource  Authority;  and 
Consumers  Public  Power  District  in  Nebras- 
ka. These  latter  three  are  all  demonstration 
plants  built  under  cooperative  arrangements 
with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
are  relatively  small  in  size.  However,  all  of 
these  systems  have  accumulated  experience 
which  Is  of  potential  value  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  as  it  considers  future  nuclear  In- 
stallations. I  am  confident  that  they  would 
i>e  pleased  to  contribute  information  If  rer 
quested  to  do  so.  ^ 

Perhaps  of  even  more  significance  to  your 
situation  here  is  the  recent  action  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in  calling  for 
bids  from  General  Electric  and  Westinghouse 
on  a  nuclear  powerplant  using  a  light  water 
reactor  and  containing  one  or  two  generat- 
ing units  of  about  1  million  kilowatts  each. 
Simultaneously  TVA  invited  bids  on  one  or 
two  conventional  units  of  similar  size  plus 
offers  on  long-term  coal  contracts.  Scheduled 
date  of  completion  of  the  plant  selected 
after  comparative  analysis  is  1970.  Bids  were 
received  on  March  29,  and  are  currently  un- 
der evaluation. 

TVA's  system  is  composed  of  about  12  mil- 
lion liilowatts  of  coal-fired  steam  capacity 
and  approximately  4  million  kilowatts  of 
hydroelectric  capacity,  for  a  total  of  16  mil- 
lion kilowatts.    Nameplate  rating  of  hydro- 


electric projects  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  Is 
roughly  comparable  In  terms  of  overall  ca- 
pacity, amounting  to  about  15  million  kUo- 
watts at  existing  dams. 

TVA  anticipates  expanded  use  of  pumped 
storage  and  planning  is  underway  for  a  1- 
miUion-kllowatt  plant.  Although  TVA's 
pumped  storage  plans  are  not  dependent  on 
development  of  nuclear  power,  James  E.  Wat- 
son, TVA's  assistant  manager  of  power,  de- 
clared recently  that  "the  nuclear  prospects 
fit  beautifully  Into  the  pump-storage  pic- 
ture," He  said:  "If  things  develop  the  way 
we  now  see,  a  nuclear  plant  will  someday 
be  producing  energy  Incrementally  for  about 
a  mill  per  kilowatt-hour.  With  such  low- 
cost  incremental  production.  It  would  be  a 
shame  to  cut  back  generation  during  the 
off-peak  night-time  hours.  With  a  pump- 
storage  project  such  low-cost  nuclear  ener- 
gy can  be  used  to  pump  water  to  a  reservoir 
on  the  top  of  a  mountain  for  use  the  next 
day  to  carry  peak  loads." 

QUESTIONS  RAISED  BY  MARKETING  PROBLEMS 

5.  A  key  question  in  any  coordinated  and 
coojjerative  program  to  introduce  nuclear 
p)ower  into  the  Northwest  on  a  major  scale 
is  the  marketing  of  the  output  of  such 
plants.  Today  local  public  agencies  through- 
out the  region  have  access  to  Federal  power 
via  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 
They  are  accorded  a  preference  in  the  sale 
of  such  power  in  accordance  with  long- 
standing Federal  law.  What  happens  to  the 
preference  clause  when  non-Federal  entities 
assume  an  increasingly  signlflcant  share  of 
the  bulk  power  supply?  Can  such  power  be 
marketed  through  BPA?  Will  owners  of 
thermal  stations  pull  back  on  BPA  power  and 
release  their  share  to  smaller  systems?  If 
so,  what  hapf>ens  when  load  growth  out- 
runs this  supply?  Is  It  possible  to  create  a 
non-Federal  regional  agency  in  which  all 
utilities  can  "buy  a  piece  of  the  action"? 

What  protection  can  be  afforded  to  insure 
that  a  few  generating  giants  do  not  monop- 
olize the  benefits  of  bigness?  How  do  you 
preserve  the  "competition  by  comparison" 
which  has  furnished  a  yardstick  which  con- 
tinues to  help  consumers  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  low-cost  power?  Will  the  owners 
and  operators  of  thermal  additions  adopt  the 
mandate  of  the  Bonneville  Act  that  facilities 
"be  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  general 
public,"  and  that  rates  shall  be  "reasonable 
and  nondiscriminatory"  and  encourage  "the 
widest  possible  diversified  use  of  electric 
energy"?  What  kind  of  utility  responsibility 
will  these  suppliers  have  toward  those  to 
whom  they  sell?  I  think  that  these  are  some 
of  the  questions  which  you  must  consider. 

I  do  not  have  specific  suggestions  to  an- 
swer the  questions  I  have  raised.  But  I  do 
wish  to  present  these  thoughts: 

(a)  TVA  has  been  described  as  "a  cor- 
poration clothed  with  the  power  of  Govern- 
ment but  possessed  of  the  flexibility  and 
initiative  of  a  private  enterprise."  You  have 
already  fought  the  battle  of  a  Columbia  Val- 
ley Authority,  and  I  am  not  suggesting  an 
identical  approach.  The  history,  character, 
and  other  elements  unique  to  a  particular 
region  must  be  considered  in  fashioning  a 
program  for  any  given  area  of  the  country. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  elements  con- 
tained In  the  description  of  TVA  which  I 
have  cited  are  signlflcant.  Planning  re- 
quires power  if  ideas  are  to  be  Implemented. 
The  flnal  goal  is  results  not  only  reports. 
Any  agency  which  takes  on  the  task  of  co- 
ordinated development  of  thermal  power 
either  must  be  able  to  carry  forward  its  plans, 
or  be  assured  that  the  responsibility  will  be 
carried  forward  by  others. 

(b)  With  power  there  must  be  responal- 
blliiy.  You  have  operated  for  many  years 
with  the  beneflt  of  the  guidelines  laid  down 
in  the  Bonneville  Act.  The  Instructions 
written  into  the  statute  are  not  empty  words. 
They  represent  a  statement  of  public  policy. 
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and    they   are   enforclble.     This   U   sxirely   a 

itey  consideration — the  ability  to  aasure 
equity  Any  agency  which  Is  utilized  for 
embarking  upon  a  vast  thermal  program  for 
this  region  iiicewise  should  be  held  accounta- 
ble to  the  public  tor  Its  public  service  re- 
sponsibilities. 

c  I  You  should  not  contemplate  a  piece- 
meal approach,  but  should  plan  on  regional 
solutions  Once  the  goals  are  determined, 
opportunity  for  participation  should  extend 
reglonwide  and  on  a  basis  of  equality  con- 
sistent With  established  public  policy.  To 
build  big.  you  must  buUd  t.ogether 

'd)  Another  factor  you  should  Seep  in 
mind  Is  the  Importance  of  maximizing  the 
advantages  of  the  Bonneville  system.  Be- 
fore this  audience  It  Is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  dwell  on  the  many  benefits  of  the  Bonne- 
ville system  Just  as  you  worked  with 
Bonneville  at  Hanford  It  Is  essential  that 
you  work  with  Bonneville  In  future  thermal 
projects  so  that  you  and  everyone  In  the 
region  realize  the  most  advantage  from  the 
Bonneville  system. 

For  example.  I  u.'ide.'stand  that  there  ex- 
ists the  very  real  possibility  of  using  the 
Hanford  formula  for  perhaps  as  much  as  8 
million  kllowaCta  of  thermal  capacity.  The 
Hanford  formula  may  not  be  the  long-range 
answer  to  the  the.'mal  power  needs  of  this  re- 
gion, but  It  should  very  definitely  be  given 
careful  consideration  for  th3  first  nuclear 
units.  *" 

I  would  also  stress  that  it  Is  not  too  early 
for  the  public  agencies  of  the  region  to  be- 
gin planning  for  the;.'"  thermal  power  needs, 
even  though  current  studies  show  that  the 
deficiencies  from  the  Bonneville  system  for 
public  agencies  will  not  occur  until  1981-82. 
It  will  take  considerable  time  to  set  up  the 
administrative  arrangements  that  will  be 
needed  to  finance,  build  and  market  the 
power  from  new  thermal  units.  I  think 
you  need  not  be  reminded  that  Grant, 
Chelan,  and  Douglas  Countlea  did  not  wait 
until  their  own  systems  were  faced  with  in- 
stifBclenclea  to  build  their  large  hydro  proj- 
ects— and  In  retro8f>ect  each  of  these  agencies 
Is  grateful  that  It  did  go  ahead. 

These  additional  factors  also  argue  for 
proceeding  na'*-  with  the  planning  for  new 
thermal  capacity  by  public  agencies: 

(  1  The  lower  cost  financing  of  public 
agencies — so  Important  a  factor  In  nuclear 
power— make  It  Imperative  for  local  public 
agencies  -n  provide  regional  needs,  if  possible. 
In  order  to  retain  the  region's  advantage  of 
low -cost  power 

(2)  Introduction  of  thermal  power  at  the 
time  of  the  region's  first  Insufficiencies — In 
the  early  1970s — will  postpone  the  period  of 
Insufficiency  for  the  public  agencies. 

(3)  The  need  for  introducing  thermal 
povtr  Into  the  region  In  massive  blocks  In 
the  next  two  decades  provides  a  real  oppor- 
tunity for  leadership  by  the  local  public 
agencies 

Your  leadership  In  setting  up  a  thermal 
generating  plan  on  a  regional  basis  will  help 
insure  that  the  beneficial  features  of  Insti- 
tutional competition  continue  to  work  to  the 
advantage  of  the  people  of  the  Northwest. 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  single  •'monster" 
agency  is  essential,  or  even  desirable.  In  ob- 
taining your  go;ils  The  important  objective 
should  be  unified  planning  and  a  coordinated 
program  of  action  I  hope  that  you  will 
formulate  the  t)est  possible  plan,  present  It 
to  the  public,  ar.d  seek  u->  put  It  Into  opera- 
tion. Inviting  participation  of  all  those  who 
share  vour  public  Interest  alms. 

NORTHWEST     HAS     VrT.^L     STAKE     IN     CXJNTINUKD 

LOW-COST    P<JWEB 

6  It  is  apparent  that  the  Northwest  has  a 
clear,  keen  interest  in  the  protection  and 
perpetuation  of  a  source  of  low-coet  power. 
In  your  part  of  the  country,  electricity  Is  a 
raw  material  In  the  production  process  of 
many  in.dvistria;  enterprises,  and  a  vital  In- 


gredient in  agriculture  and  lumbering.  It 
has  meant  not  only  the  alleviation  of  labor 
on  the  farm  and  In  the  forest,  It  bag  also 
meant  the  creation  of  new  Jobs,  the  boosting 
of  Individual  Income,  and  the  expansion  of 
tax  revenues. 

The  advent  of  oommerclally  competitive 
nuclear  power  poees  the  possibility  that 
availability  of  a  cheap  fuel,  like  natural  gas 
In  the  oilfields,  or  coal  In  Appalachla,  or  fall- 
ing water  In  the  West,  may  become  a  less 
Important  factor  In  the  future  In  deter- 
mining the  availability  of  low-cost-elec- 
trlclty.  This  Is  so  becatise  of  the  ease  of 
transportation  of  fabricated  nuclear  fuel  and 
Its  relatively  small  bulk.  In  other  words, 
one  of  the  promises  of  nuclear  power  Is  that 
there  will  be  no  more  high  cost  fuel  areas. 

This  Is  not,  of  course,  literally  true. 
Transportation  Is  still  Involved.  Accessibil- 
ity of  reprocessing  facilities  Is  a  cost  factor 
In  movement  of  Irradiated  fuel.  And  In  any 
event,  construction  costs  of  nuclear  plants 
will  vary  from  location  to  location  and  fixed 
charges  will  vary  from  utility  to  utility.  But 
the  price  p>eaks  may  be  smoothed  out. 

The  point  Is,  I  think,  that  the  Northwest 
which  has  long  considered  low-coet  power 
an  economic  advantage  to  the  area,  must 
use  all  poeslble  means  to  keep  costs  down  in 
nuclear  units  If  It  Is  to  continue  to  use 
power  prices  as  a  drawing  card  for  attracting 
new  business  and  asstu-lng  consumers  of  the 
lowest  rates  In  the  United  States. 

7.  I  have  one  final  thought.  It  Is  seldom 
that  an  opportunity  comes  along  where  the 
problem  Is  recognized  so  far  In  advance  that 
a  reasoned  solution  can  be  formulated  before 
you  are  In  the  midst  of  the  situation  and 
are  forced  by  necessity  to  apply  emergency  or 
forced-draft  measures.  You  have  such  an 
opportunity.  I  urge  that  you  make  the  most 
of  it.  You  may  wish  to  designate  task  forces 
within  your  own  organization  to  begin  In- 
vesttgratlon  of  various  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem: to  seek  out  advice  from  competent  plan- 
ners who  have  dealt  with  similar  situations; 
and  to  engage  In  discussions  with  other  seg- 
ments of  the  Industry,  Including  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  and  private  pow- 
er companies. 

There  are  many  Ideas  to  explore  In  the 
field  of  nuclear  power.  What  are  the  ad- 
vantages of  "reactor  farms"?  Could  the 
Northwest  gain  economic  benefits  from  radia- 
tion of  food  In  conjunction  with  power  re- 
actor operation?  What  about  the  poeslblU- 
tles  of  sale  of  Isotopes  produced  In  reactor 
ofwratlon? 

Local  publicly  owned  electric  B3r8tems 
throughout  the  Nation  will  be  following 
with  Interest  your  efforts  In  tackling  this  new 
challenge.  Irrespective  of  the  route  you  fol- 
low. I  hope  that  you  will  keep  one  factor 
paramount  in  your  consideration.  In  my 
opinion,  the  single  most  Important  aspect 
of  your  power  program  has  been  the  con- 
sideration given  to  making  the  benefits  avail- 
able throughout  the  region — to  small  as  well 
as  large  utilities,  and  to  all  consumers. 

Attaining  maximum  economic  efficiency 
from  a  power  system  can  be  relatively  simple. 
But  making  the  benefits  of  such  efficiency 
available  to  the  maximum  number  of  people 
requires  dedication  of  purjjose.  determina- 
tion, and  Imagination  which  present  far  more 
difficulties  than  the  technical  problems.  As 
you  approach  this  challenging  new  problem, 
I  hope  that  you  will  always  keep  foremost 
In  mind  the  fact  that,  aa  public  agencies, 
you  have  a  responsibility  to  see  that  the 
benefits  of  your  work  and  your  building  ac- 
crue to  all  the  p>eople  of  this  region,  and 
that  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  small 
Is  a  more  Important  hallmark  of  success  than 
achieving  the  benefits  of  bigness. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 


Senate  completes  Its  business  today,  u 
stand  In  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mi. 
Tydings  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered 


JOANNA  K.  GEORGOULIA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
518)  for  the  relief  of  Joanna  K.  Geor- 
goulia,  which  was,  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert : 

That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended, 
Joanna  K.  GeorgouUa  may  be  classified  as  a 
chUd  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of 
a  petition  filed  In  her  behalf  by  Mr.  and  tin. 
George  H,  Jules,  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  June  24,  1965, 
the  Senate  passed  S.  518  to  grant  to  the 
alien  child  to  be  adopted  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States  the  status  of  a  non- 
quota immigrant,  as  an  eligible  orphan. 

On  April  5,  1966,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  S.  518  with  an  amend- 
ment to  conform  the  language  of  the  bill 
to  the  provisions  of  the  recent  amend- 
ments to  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  518. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DAY  OF  RECOGNITION  FOR 
FIREFIGHTERS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  86)  to 'authorize  the 
President  to  proclaim  a  "Day  of  Recog- 
nition" for  firefighters,  which  were,  in 
line  4,  strike  out  "ol  each  year",  and  in- 
sert ",  1966",  and  to  amend  the  title  so 
as  to  read:  "Joint  Resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  May  4, 1966, 
as  a  'Day  of  Recognition'  for  fire- 
fighters." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
House  amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 86. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZAnON  FOR  MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT,  FISCAL  1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
£isk  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
procieed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1102,  S.  2950.  and  that  it  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  made  the  pending 
business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFPIPER.  The  bill 
will  be  read  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
2950)  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
fiscal  year  1967  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

TlrLE     I PROCtJREMENT 

Sec.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1967 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
as  authorized  by  law,  in  amounts  as  follows: 

Aircraft 

For  aircraft:  for  the  Army,  $612,400,000; 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  $1,422,- 
200,000;  for  the  Air  Force.  $4,016,300,000,  of 
which  amount  $56,000,000  is  authorized  only 
for  procurement  of,  or  for  maintaining  a 
production  capability  for,  the  F-12  aircraft. 

Missiles 
For  missiles:  for  the  Army,  $510,000,000, 
of  which  amount  $153,500,000  Is  authorized 
only  for  preproductlon  activities  for  the 
NIKE-X  antlballlstlc  missile  system;  for  the 
Navy,  $367,700,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps, 
117.700,000;  for  the  Air  Force.  $1,189,600,000. 

Naval  vessels 
For  naval   vessels:    for   the  Navy.  $1,756,- 
200,000,  of  which  amount  $150,000,000  is  au- 
thorized only  for  the  construction  of  a  nu- 
clear-powered gtilded  missile  frigate. 

Tracked  combat  vehicles 

For  tracked  combat  vehicles :  for  the  Army 
1359,200,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps,  $3,700,000. 

TTTut  n 
Research,  developm^t,  test,  and  evaluation 

Sec.  201.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1967 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law,  in  amounts 
as  follows: 

For  the  Army,  $1,528,700,000,  of  which 
amount  $14,400,000  is  authorized  only  for 
research,  development,  and  tests  related  to 
preproductlon  activities  on  the  NIKE-X  an- 
tlballlstlc missile  system. 

For  the  Navy  (Including  the  JJarlne  Corps) , 
«1,748.600,000; 

For  the  Air  Force,  $3,053,800,000;  and 

For  Defense  agencies,  $549,059,000. 

Sec.  202.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
during  fiscal  year  1967  for  use  as  an  emer- 
gency fund  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  or  procurement  or  produc- 
tion related  thereto,  $125,000,000. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  In  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtll  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
AprU  28,  1966,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  27,  1966: 

Board  of  Parole 
Gerald  E.  March,  of  Maine,  to  be  a  member 
Of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the  term  expiring 
Beptember  30.  1971.     (Reappointment.) 


SECDRrrlES     AND     EXCHANCC     COMMISSION 

Francis  M.  Wheat,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring 
June  6,  1971.     (Reappointment.) 

Unitkd  Nations 
Jamee  M.  Nabrlt,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  the  Deputy  Representative 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  United 
Nations  with  the  rank  and  status  of  Am- 
bEissador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary, 
and  Deputy  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations,  vice  Charles  W.  Yoet. 
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HOUSF  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

In  solemn  truth  I  can  see  that  God  is 
no  respecter  of  persons,  but  that  in  every 
nation  the  man  who  reverences  Him  and 
does  what  is  right  is  acceptable  to  Him. 
And  Jesus  went  about  doing  good.  Acts 
10:  34,  38,  Phillips  translation. 

O  God,  Creator  of  the  world,  sustaLner 
of  life  and  the  Father  of  all  men,  in 
quietness  and  reverence  we  lift  our  hearts 
anew  to  Thee,  praying  that  Thy  grace 
may  cleanse  us,  "Thy  power  may  strength- 
en us,  and  Thy  love  develop  in  us  greater 
good  will.  Forgive  our  selfishness,  our 
narrowness,  our  prejudices,  and  our 
pride.  Set  us  free  from  the  bonds 
which  separate  us  and  draw  us  together 
in  Thee  as  one  people  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  May  we  become  like  Him  who 
went  about  doing  good,  always  good, 
nothing  but  good:  even  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  have  until  midnight 
Friday  to  file  a  report  on  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  related  agencies  appro- 
priation bill,  1967. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
all  points  of  order  on  the  bill. 


NATIONAL  UNICEF  DAY 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  day 
after  Halloween  night  is  All-Saints  Day, 


and  judging  from  the  contributions  that 
American  children  annually  collect  for 
UNICEF  through  their  "trick  or  treat" 
drive,  I  would  say  that  a  goodly  number 
of  those  saints  are  the  yoimgsters  of  this 
coimtry. 

In  introducing  legislation  to  annually 
designate  October  31  as  National 
UNICEF  Day,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
multifaceted  good  that  this  20-year-old 
U.N.  organization  has  showered  on  the 
children  of  the  world  who  are  so  often 
faced  with  himger  and  disease. 

Not  only  has  UNICEF  sponsored  pro- 
grams of  medical  care,  diisease  preven- 
tion, and  nutrition,  but  it  has  helped 
bind  together  over  100  of  the  world's 
diverse  countries  in  a  common  effort  to- 
ward a  peaceful  goal. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  UNICEF 
received  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1965 
for  its  resounding  success  in  the  field  of 
humanltarianism.  We  should  feel  par- 
ticularly proud  that  our  country  has  so 
long  been  a  cooperative  participant  in 
UNICEF's  efforts.  Our  active  support 
has  evidenced  itself  in  the  annual  pur- 
chases we  make  of  UNICEF  greeting 
cards  and  calendars.  And,  of  course,  the 
Halloween  "trick  or  treat"  campaign 
prompted  the  action  called  for  in  my 
resolution.  Anything  we  can  do  to  en- 
courage the  acceptance  of  this  interna- 
tional project  as  a  permanent  feature  of 
our  lives  should  be  supported,  and  I  hope 
that  Congress  will  lead  the  way  in  voting 
unanimously  for  the  resolution. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  DR.  JAMES  M.  NA- 
BRIT.  JR.,  AS  U.S.  DEPUTY  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE TO  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  one  who  has  enjoyed  a  rich  friendship 
for  many  years  with  Dr.  James  M.  Na- 
brlt, Jr.,  and  served  with  him  at  the 
United  Nations,  I  was  very  happy  to  learn 
of  President  Johnson's  appointment  of 
this  outstanding  American  as  the  VS. 
deputy  representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. He  will  succeed  Ambassador 
Charles  W.  Yost,  who  is  retiring  after  a 
distinguished  career  of  33  years  in  the 
Foreign  Service  to  become  senior  fellow 
at  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  Am- 
bassador Yost  will  carry  with  him  into 
retirement  the  gratitude  of  the  American 
people  for  services  well  and  faithfully 
performed  on  the  highest  level  of  eflB- 
ciency  and  their  every  good  wish. 

Ambassador  Nabrlt  will  be  second  only 
to  Permanent  Ambassador  Arthur  Gold- 
berg in  our  representation  at  the  United 
Nations.  He  is  numbered  among  the 
great  Americans  of  our  times  and  with 
the  accomplished  and  charming  Mrs. 
Nabrlt  has  been  participant  in  many  ac- 
tivities. Since  1960  he  has  been  presi- 
dent of  Howard  University.  He  is  now 
on  leave  as  Howard's  president  to  per- 
form his  amlMtssadorlal  duties. 
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COMMITTEE   ON   INTERSTATE   AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask.  unaiiimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce be  permitted  to  sit  this  afternoon 
during  genera!  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objecrio:. 


A    MOST    EXCITING    AND    UNUSUAL 

PHENOMENON 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  e.xtend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reQuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
that  I  rise  to  de.scnbe  a  most  exciting 
and  unusual  phenomenon  which  I  ob- 
served on  my  way  to  my  office  this  morn- 
ing. The  evpnt  gave  me  a  rare  thrill  and 
I  am  most  anxious  to  share  it  with  my 
distinguished  colleagues. 

I  am  well  aware  that  what  I  observed 
.suggests  the  incredible  and  that  few  of 
you  m  this  body  will  perhaps  accept  my 
word  for  it.  But  I  can  assure  you  my 
eyes  did  not  fail  me  and.  if  you  can  accept 
my  story,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  this  is 
Indeed  a  time  for  rejoicing. 

Mr  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  bird- 
watchers are  propelled  Into  raptures  over 
sighting  of  early  robins  and  migrating 
flocks  of  game  birds  overhead,  when  gar- 
deners wax  poetic  over  blossoming  jon- 
quils and  daffodils,  and  when  every  park 
bench  becomes  a  rendezvous  for  young 
love.  I.  too.  observed  a  startling  "first" 
this  mornir.g. 

On  my  way  through  Rock  Creek  Park, 
I  observed  a  man  pouring  bituminous 
concrete.  Yes,  it  is  true  He  was  actually 
pouring  asphalt  there  among  the  bllnk- 
Ing  safety  lights  and  the  jungle  of  steel 
barricades  that  have  come  to  be  an  ac- 
cepted way  of  life  for  so  nmny  of  us 
commuters. 

Yesterday  morning.  I  had  a  hint  of 
what  was  to  come.  As  I  picked  my  way 
amoni2  the  lights  and  crumbled  pave- 
ment. I  first  noticed  two  men  in  bright 
orange  vests.  One  carried  provisions  in 
the  form  of  a  box  of  popcorn.  The  other 
carried  two  bottles  of  soft  drink.  A  little 
further  on.  I  spotted  another  man  carry- 
Ins  several  steaming  cups  of  coffee.  I 
rounded  a  turn  and  there,  sure  enough, 
was  a  derrick  operating  over  the 
chopped-up  pavement 

I  figured  it  was  an  official  resumption 
of  work  on  what  is  surely  destined  to  be- 
come the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world 
when  I  noticed  the  team  of  observers  in 
their  official  workmen's  overalls  and 
orange  vests,  braced  against  their  shovels, 
carefully  watching  the  derrick  Hardly 
daring  to  hope,  you  can  imagine  my  thrill 
when,  this  moniing  at  tiiat  very  spot, 
I  saw  steaming  asphalt  poured  on  the 
roadway 

If  what  I  saw  does,  in  fact  mark  the 
resumption  of  work  on  the  parkway,  in 


keeping  with  the  promises  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  then  I  must  extend 
my  compliments  and  congratulations  to 
those  officials.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  costing  us  an  additional  $40,000  to 
have  that  man  out  there  pouring  asphalt, 
and  to  support  his  team  of  observers  and 
provisloners,  I  say  hats  off  and  three 
cheers. 

I  must  also  say  my  hopes  have  been 
rekindled  that,  imllke  the  men  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Egypt,  we  will  live  to  see  both 
the  beginning  and  the  completion  of  this 
marunade  wonder. 


COST  OF  JOB  CORPS  PER  GRADUATE 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I 
pointed  out  Monday  the  cost  of  the  Job 
Corps  per  graduate,  I  have  been  the  re- 
cipient of  some  flak  from  its  defenders. 
I  did  not  question  the  aim  of  the  pro- 
gram, I  was  merely  making  sure  the  tax- 
payers know  the  size  of  the  weapon  being 
used. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Job 
Corps  is  asking  $355  million  for  fiscal 
1967.  Adding  the  $278  million  of  this 
year,  the  total  is  $633  million,  well  over 
half  a  billion  dollars.  Programs  should 
be  judged  by  resvdts  rather  than  intent. 
It  Is  obvious  that  the  Job  Corps  would 
have  to  graduate  70,000  by  end  of  fiscal 
1967  to  meet  the  administration's  stated 
cost  of  $9,000  per  enroUee — a  long  way 
from  the  1,061  turned  out  to  date. 

We  are  spending  $484  per  year  on  the 
average  per  school  student.  We  are 
spending  18  times  as  much  per  individual 
in  the  Job  Corps.  With  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam costing  us  $20  million  per  day,  there 
is  a  reasonable  question  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  going  into  this  program  on 
such  a  scale.  Perhaps  if  there  were  more 
Indians  and  fewer  chiefs,  the  cost  of 
training  the  underprivileged  would  more 
nearly  equal  the  cost  of  schooling. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  SpesJter,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.    Evidently,  a  quorum 
,js  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Ron  No.  72] 

Abbltt  Dorn  Johnson,  Okla. 

Ashley  Dowdy  Kelly 

Beckworth  Parnsley  McMUlan 

Betta  Fisher  Mathlaa 

Blatmic  FuquB  Matthews 

Bray  Orlffln  Mizo 

Burleson  Oubser  MuR«y 

Callaway  Hansen,  Idaho  Nix 

Conyers  H&naen.  Wash,  Rees 

Corman  Haraha  Rexiss 

Delaney  HoUfield  Rivers,  Alask* 

DlgKS  Jarman  Rivers,  8.C. 


Roberta 

Stkea 

Williams 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Willis 

Roudebush 

Toll 

WUson. 

Saylor 

Watson 

Charles  H 

Scott 

- 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  Jollcall,  385 
Memljers  have  answered  to  llielr  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  th^  r-^]]  were  dispensed 
with. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITY ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10065)  to  more  effec- 
tively prohibit  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
or  national  origin,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Albert).  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion. 

The  motion  wels  agreed  to. 

m    THB     COMMITTEE     OF    THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl,  H.R.  10065,  with 
Mr.  O'Brien  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Powell]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Bell]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell]. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  -require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  sutwonMnittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  for  the 
great  work  he  did  on  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation and  also  to  congratulate  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hawkins]  as  the  author  of  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  explain  the 
purpose  of  H.R.  10065,  a  bill  to  more 
effectively  prohibit  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex.  or  national  origin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  insert  at  tWs  point 

a  compilation  of  the  FEPC  bills  which  I 

have  Introduced  since  January  24,  1945: 

Compilation  of  FEPC  Bills  Introduced  bt 

Chairman  Powell  Since  Januart  24.  1945 

H.R.  1743.  To  prohibit  discrimination  In 
employment  because  of  race,  creed,  color, 
national  origin,  or  ancestry. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Powell;  relerred  to 
Committee  on  Labor,  January  24,  1945  (91 
Congressional  Record  461) . 

H.R.  806.  To  prohibit  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  creed,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  or  ancestry. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Powell;  referred  to 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  January 
10.  1947  (93  Congressional  Record  263). 

H.R.  3105.  To  prohibit  discrimination  In 
employment  because  of  race,  religion,  color, 
national  origin,  or  ancestry. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Powell;  referred  to 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  April 
17,  1947  (93  Congressional  Record  3674). 
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HJR.21.  To  prohibit  discrimination  in 
employment  because  of  race,  religion,  color, 
national  origin,  or  ancestry. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Powell;  referred  to 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  January 
3,  1949  (95  Congressional  Record  14). 

HJl.  4453.  To  prohibit  discrimination  In 
emplojTnent  because  of  race,  color.  reUglon, 
or  national  origin. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Powell;  referred  to 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  April  29, 
1949  (95  Congressional  Record  5382). 

Reported  by  Committee  with  amendment 
(H.  Rept.  1165),  August  2,  1949  (95  Con- 
gressional Record  10647). 

Debated.  February  22,  1950  (96  Con- 
c&essional  Record  2162) . 

Passed  House;  title  amended  ("to  estab- 
lish a  Fair  Employment  Practice  Commission 
and  to  aid  in  eliminating  discrimination  In 
employment  because  of  race,  creed,  or 
color").  February  23,  1950  (96  Congres- 
sional Record  2301). 

Ordered  placed  on  Senate  Calendar,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1950  (96  Congressional  Record 
2298). 

Objected  to  April  19.  1950.  August  8.  1950, 
December  15,  1950  (96  Congressional  Record 
5332.  11962,  16696). 

H.R.  6818.  To  prohibit  discrimination  In 
emplojmient  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Powell;  referred  to 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  Janu- 
ary 17.  1950  (96  Congressional  Record  503) . 

H.R.  552.  To  prohibit  discrimination  In 
employment  because  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Powell;  referred  to 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  Janu- 
ary 3.  1951    (97  Congressional  Record  33). 

H.R.  170.  To  prohibit  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  color,  religion,  na- 
Uonal  orl^n,  or  ancestry. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Powell;  referred  to 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  Janu- 
ary 3,  1953  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  99, 
pt.  1.  p.  56). 

HJl.  2295.  ClvU  Rights  Act,  part  of  which 
Is  to  prevent  discrimination  in  employment 
because  of  race,  color,  religion,  national 
origin,  or  ancestry. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Powell;  referred  to 
CJommlttee  on  the  Judiciary,  January  29. 
1953  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  99,  pt.  1, 
p.  664). 

H.R.  4358.  To  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  so  as  to  make  certain  discrlm- 
latlon  on  the  grounds  of  race,  religion,  color, 
or  national  origin  by  employers  and  labor 
organization  an  unfair  labor  practice. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Powell;  referred  to 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  March 
31.  1953  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  99,  pt.  2, 
p.  2589). 

H.R.  389.  Civil  Rights  Act,  part  of  which 
("Federal  Fair  Employment  Practices  Act") 
Is  to  prevent  discrimination  in  employment 
because  of  race,  religion,  color,  national 
origin,  or  ancestry. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Powell;  referred  to 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  January  5,  1955 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  101,  pt.  1,  p.  39) . 

H.R.690.  To  prevent  discrimination  in 
employment  because  of  race,  religion,  color, 
national  origip.  or  ancestry. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Powell;  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  Janu- 
ary 5.  1955  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  101, 
pt.  1,  p.45). 

HB.  9704.  To  prohibit  discrimination  in 
employment  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
national  origin,  or  ancestry. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Powell;  referred  to 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  Janu- 
ary 7.  1958  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  104. 
pt.  1,  p.  37). 

H.R.  619.  Omnibus  Human  Rights  Act. 
part  of  which  (Federal  EquaUty  of  Oppor- 
tunity in  Employment  Act)    is  to  prohibit 


discrimination  In  employment  because  of 
race,  religion,  color,  national  origin,  or  an- 
cestry. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Powell;  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  January  7,  1959 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  105,  pt.  1,  p.  41) . 

HJl.  13023.  To  prohibit  discrimination  m 
employment  because  of  race,  religion,  color, 
national  origin,  or  ancestry. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Powell;  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  August 
17,  1960  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  106, 
pt.  12,  p.  16643)   . 

HJl.  540.  Omnibus  Human  Rights  Act, 
part  of  which  (Federal  Equality  of  Oppor- 
tunity in  Employment  Act)  is  to  prohibit 
discrimination  in  employment  because  of 
race,  religion,  color,  national  origin,  or  an- 
cestry; also  provides  for  an  Equality  of  Op- 
portunity in  Employment  Commission. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Powell;  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  January  3,  1961 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  107,  pt.  1,  p.  46) . 

H.R.  2999.  Federal  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Act.  To  prohibit  discrimination 
in  employment  in  certain  cases  because  of 
race,  religion,  color,  national  origin,  ances- 
try, or  age. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Powell;  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  January 
29,  1963  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  109,  pt 
1,  p.  1207). 

For  21  years  now.  I  have  been  working 
in  Congress  to  wash  the  stench  of  racial 
discrimination  from  America's  factories 
and  hiring  halls. 

It  was  21  years  ago  that  I  first  intro- 
duced H.R.  2232,  a  bill  to  outlaw  racial 
discrimination  in  employment. 

Five  years  later  on  February  23,  1950, 
at  3:30  a.m.  in  the  early  morning,  I 
watched  the  House  write  legislative  his- 
tory in  the  passage  of  its  first  FEPC  by 
a  vote  of  240  to  177. 

FEPC  or  the  concept  of  federally  en- 
forceable fair  employment,  finally  be- 
came the  law  of  the  land  as  title  Vn  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  That  title 
was  originally  H.R.  405,  sponsored  by  our 
beloved  former  colleague,  James  Roose- 
velt, and  reported  out  of  this  committee 
with  no  objections. 

Today,  I  rise  again  with  the  bipartisan 
cooperation  and  assistance  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  to  ask  that  the  House  take 
another  giant  step  forward  In  helping 
many  deprived  Americans  to  fully  par- 
ticipate in  the  banquet  of  life. 

Only  Isist  week,  my  distinguished  col- 
league on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
Congressman  Griffin,  from  Michigan, 
declared  that  the  "Congress  should  be 
considering  pending  legislation  to  pro- 
vide additional  reforms  In  the  area  of 
civil  rights." 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  one  such 
desperately  needed  reform  in  the  area 
of  civil  rights. 

Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  agree 
that  the  passage  of  this  bill.  H.R.  10065, 
is  essential  to  wiping  out  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  employment.  There  can  be  no 
partisan  politics  in  the  fulfillment  of  the 
rights  of  man.  Three  years  ago,  when 
H.R.  405  was  reported  out  of  this  com- 
mittee, five  of  my  distinguished  Repub- 
lican colleagues.  Congressmen  Ayres, 
QuiE,  Goodell,  Bell,  and  Taft  wrote  in 
support: 

There  Is  no  more  crucial  right  than  the 
right  of  equal  opportunity  to  work  for  a  liv- 
ing and  to  acquire  the  material  blessings  of 


life  for  self  and  family  •  •  •.  Promises 
without  fulfillment  have  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  racial  crisis  we  face  today 
•  •  •.  ThU  bill  is  of  vital  importance  to  all 
Americans.  We  urge  its  passage  without  de- 
lay and  with  nominal  partisan  rancor. 

In  the  bin  before  us  today.  H.R.  10065. 
bipartisan  concern  and  support  has  like- 
wise been  happily  Involved.  Not  only 
does  this  bill  use  Republican  language  In 
many  sections,  it  Is  a  distillation  of  H.R. 
8998  and  H.R.  8999  last  year  jointly  spon- 
sored by  former  Congressman  Roosevelt 
and  our  colleague,  Congressman  Reid, 
of  New  York. 

As  H.R.  10065,  it  was  opposed  by  only 
two  votes  when  it  was  reported  out  of 
this  committee  on  July  25,  1965,  vmder 
the  sponsorship  of  Representative  Haw- 
kins, of  California. 

Many  of  you  here  recall  the  long  ses- 
sions In  February  1964  when  we  consid- 
ered and  passed  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  Why,  it  can  be  fairly 
asked,  are  we  back  again  to  revise  that 
legislation 

The  act  we  passed  then  applied  to  less 
than  4  percent  of  the  employers  and  to 
only  32  percent  of  the  workers  in  this 
country  as  of  July  this  year.  We  have 
been  using  a  flyswatter  to  destroy  a  tiger. 
new  cutott  point 

The  new  title  we  propose  would  set 
the  cutoff  point  as  of  July  2,  1967,  at  em- 
ployer units  containing  8  or  more  work- 
ers, extending  the  coverage  to  37.2  mil- 
lion workers  and  786,000  employer  units 
which  are  not  presently  covered  by  title 
VTI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Even  if  we  pass  today's  amendment, 
we  shall  still  leave  uncovered  49  percent 
of  the  total  U.S.  work  force  of  73  million 
workers  and  76  percent  of  the  U.S.  total 
of  2,514,000  employer  units.  But  we 
will  have  nonetheless   moved   forward. 

NEW  enforcement  POWERS 

A  second  important  change  in  the  new 
title  VII  gives  the  Equal  EmplojTnent 
Opportimity  Commission  the  same  pow- 
ers possessed  by  every  other  Federal  reg- 
ulatory commission.  At  present,  the 
Commission  is  fettered  by  its  lack  of  au- 
thority to  enforce  its  own  decisions. 

As  a  great  conciliator  of  disputes,  the 
Commission  uses  the  sweet  reasonable- 
ness of  the  conference  table.  Friendly 
persuasion  should  always  precede  en- 
forcement. But  what  happens  when  the 
gentle  voice  of  negotiations  is  unheeded? 
This  has  already  happened  as  22  percent 
of  the  companies  investigated  at  length 
by  the  Commission  during  the  past  8 
months  have  stubbornly  refused  to  dis- 
continue their  practices  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

Should  they  be  permitted  the  private 
luxury  of  flouting  the  law  with  impunity? 
To  those  who  fear  the  specter  of  "big 
brother"  in  barring  employment  dis- 
crimination, I  submit  that  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  is  al- 
ready a  neglected  stepsister  In  a  field 
where  31  State  FEPC's  have  greater  en- 
forcement powers. 

H.R.  10065  would  strengthen  the  Com- 
mission in  the  same  manner. 

The  bill  would  transform  the  Commis- 
sion into  a  quasi-Judicial  body  with  power 
to:  First,  issue  and  hear  complaints,  and, 
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second,  enforce  appropriate  orders  by  pe- 
titioning to  Federal  courts  of  appeal  with 
such  orders  subject  to  judicial  review. 
The  Commission's  responsibility  to  con- 
ciiiaie  first  would  remain,  but  it  would 
also  have  the  same  meaningful  authority 
that  other  Federal  regulatory  commis- 
sions  possess,  to  deal  with  the  nonconcUl- 
atory. 

:)I.SCRIMINAT!i    N       IN      UNION      APPaiNTICBSHIPS 

I  must  underline  the  fact  that  this  bill 
is  not  aimed  solely  at  management. 
From  my  point;  of  view,  the  most  out- 
rageous offenders  against  minorities  In 
America  have  been  the  craft  labor  unions. 

This  is  particularly  disgraceful  be- 
cause the  reason  for  forming  unions  was 
to  protect,  not  Injure  the  underdog. 

In.siead.  a  profusion  of  "sweetheart" 
contractus  sadly  exists  with  certain  labor 
unions  conspiring  with  employers  as  sub 
rosa  contractors  to  screen  out  minority 
group  members.  F'rom  white  father  to 
white  son  and  white  uncle  to  white 
nephew,  the  craft  has  been  handed  down 
while  the  Jobless  blaclc  man  has  been  for- 
gotten, only  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
Nations  hard-core  unemployed. 

.MtLhoujih  Negro  workers  constitute  11 
percent  of  our  work  force,  they  represent 
only  2  -percent  of  all  the  apprentices  In 
union  apprenticeship  programs.  This  is 
a  national  disgrace. 

Section  17  of  H  R,  10065  begins  to  re- 
pair this  gross  defect  in  our  society's 
fabric  by  commanding  the  Commission  to 
conduct  a  continuing  survey  of  appren- 
ticeship and  on-the-job  training  pro- 
grams This  will  help  to  guarantee  that 
the  new  manpower  programs  passed  to 
open  the  door  to  minorities  will  not  be 
prejudicially  slammed  in  their  faces. 

Let  me  make  one  important  conclud- 
ing point  In  the  ne.xt  few  weeks,  the 
Hou.se  will  consider  two  major  pieces  of 
leKislation  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  .American  workinsman— the  mini- 
mum wage  and  the  war  on  poverty. 

But  Increasing  the  minimum  wage  and 
providing  new  opportunities  for  the  poor 
without  doing  anything  about  employ- 
ment discrimination  is  to  shovel  the  sand 
of  futility  into  the  ocean  of  hypocrisy. 

In  his  manpower  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  March  8.  President  Johnson  de- 
clared 

with  unemployment  below  4  percent  and 
falling,  the  attention  of  the  Congreaa  and  the 
Nation  must  focus  on  the  manpower  pros- 
pects and  problems  which  emerge  as  the 
products  of  unprecedented  prosperity.  •  •  • 
But  we  cannot  rest  on  past  accomplishments 
when  the  unemployment  rate  for  Negroes 
was  .■still  7  percent  In  February.  •  •  •  Non- 
white  workers  constitute  11  percent  of  our 
labor  force,  20  percent  of  our  unemployed 
and  25  percent  of  our  long-term  unemployed. 

What  more  can  we  do  to  break  down 
the  barriers  of  discrimination  that  waste 
valUi\b;e  manpower  resources? 

Crentlemen  a  great  part  of  that  "more" 
IS  the  pa.ssage  of  this  bill.  H.R.  10065. 
which  we  have  before  us  today. 

It  IS  my  privi'eue  and  pleasure  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  [Mr. 
DtN'r  I  such'tlme  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr  DENT  Mr  Chairman.  H.R. 
10065.  which  has  received  absolute  and 
enthusiastic    support    from    the   distin- 


guished gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  and  wtiich  has  been  in- 
troduced by  my  able  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia., who  has  struggled  tirelessly  for 
the  cause  of  equal  opportunity  for  all 
people,  substantially  strengthens  equal 
employment  opportunity  legislation.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  this  much- 
needed  legislation  and  earnestly  urge  its 
adoption. 

Three  major  weaknesses  exist  in  the 
present  law.  It  is  limited  in  coverage  to 
only  8  percent  of  the  employers  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  devoid  of  the  typical 
administrative  enforcement  provisions. 
It  Is  inadequate  in  its  treatment  of  ap- 
prenticeship and  job  training  programs. 

H.R.  10065  would  extend  coverage  to 
employers  with  eight  or  more  employees 
and  labor  organizations  with  eight  or 
more  members.  This  would  take  effect 
immediately  with  regard  to  labor  organi- 
zations, but  would  be  staged  over  2  years 
with  regard  to  employers.  Coverage 
would  continue  to  extend  to  employers 
with  100  or  more  employees  until  July  2. 
1966;  employers  with  50  or  more  em- 
ployees would  be  covered  for  the  year  be- 
ginning July  2. 1966;  and,  employers  with 
8  or  more  employees  would  be  covered 
after  July  2.  1967.  Ultimately  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  million  employers 
with  37  million  employees  will  be  covered. 
The  2'2  million  employers  with  fewer 
than,  8  employees,  that  is  the  Na- 
tion's smallest  employers,  will  not  be 
affected. 

The  second  major  deficiency  of  the  ex- 
isting law  is  the  lamentable  weakness  of 
Its  enforcement  provisions.  The  present 
act  vests  no  enforcement  authority  in  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission and  Its  provisions  for  enforce- 
ment by  aggrieved  persons  are  compli- 
cated. The  principal  enforcement  weap- 
on of  title  VII  is  lawsuits  by  aggrieved  in- 
dividuals. Lawsuits  by  the  Attorney 
General  are  provided  for  certain  ag- 
gravated cases. 

Title  VII  In  Its  present  form  places 
major  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  Com- 
mission as  conciliator.  H.R.  10065  will 
not  change  this,  for  this  Is  as  it  should 
be.  Intelligent  and  earnest  conciliation 
is  absolutely  vital  to  the  achievement  of 
equal  Job  opportunity  as  the  President's 
Committee's  plans  for  progress  have 
demonstrated. 

But  methods  of  polite  persiiasion  are 
inadequate  standing  alone.  Divorcing 
conciliation  from  enforcement  Is  like 
separating  business  agreements  from  the 
law  of  contracts.  Voluntary  compli- 
ance may  work  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
but  who  doubts  the  effect  of  the  conse- 
quences of  noncompliance. 

H.R.  10065  provides  for  administrative 
hearings  such  as  are  foimd  in  29  States 
and  such  as  are  customary  irv  independ- 
ent Federal  agencies.  If  procedures  for 
obtaining  voluntary  compliance  fail,  the 
Commission  shall  have  power  to  Institute 
an  administrative  proceeding  by  filing  a 
complaint  against  the  respondent.  A 
hearing  would  then  be  held  before  the 
Commission,  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, or  a  designated  agent — who  would 
be  a  hearing  examiner.  The  hearing 
would  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 


the  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  with  respect  to  adjudicatory 
proceedings.  If  the  hearing  is  not  before 
the  full  Commission,  the  hearing  oflacer 
would  forward  the  record  and  liis  rec- 
ommended decision  to  the  Commission, 
and  the  Commission  or  a  panel  of  three 
members  would  review  it,  giving  an  op- 
portunity to  the  parties  to  make  further 
argument  and,  in  its  discretion,  to  offer 
further  testimony.  The  Commission 
would  then  make  Its  findings  of  fact  and 
if  it  found  that  an  imlawf ul  employment 
practice  was  committed,  it  could  issue  a 
cease  and  desist  order  and  also  author- 
ize aCarmative  relief,  including  hiring, 
reinstatement,  and  back  pay.  Such 
cease  and  desist  orders  wotfld  be  enforce- 
able in  the  U.S.  courts  of  appeals, 
which  would  also  have  jurisdiction 
to  review  Commission  orders  on  pe- 
tition of  the  party  aggrieved,  that  is,  the 
respondent  or  the  complainant,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  standard  for  judicial 
review  would  be  the  customary  standard 
of  whether  the  findings  were  supported 
by  "substantial  evidence." 

In  addition  to  the  enforcement  au- 
thority placed  with  the  Commission, 
H.R.  10065  retains  the  provision  for  suits 
by  the  Attorney  General  In  cases  of  pat- 
terns or  practices  of  discrimination,  as 
now  provided  In  title  VII.  However,  two 
changes  are  made.  First,  the  Commis- 
sion, rather  than  the  Attorney  General, 
must  have  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  pattern  or  practice  exists,  and 
must  recommend  suit  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment. The  Department,  of  course, 
retains  control  over  litigation  and  where 
the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
suit  would  be  imprudent,  he  need  not  fol- 
low the  Commission's  recommendation. 
Second,  the  Commission  may  recommend 
a  pattern  or  practice  suit  only  where 
there  Is  no  agreement  with  the  appro- 
priate State  agency  ceding  jurisdiction 
or.  if  there  is  such  an  agreement,  where 
the  Commission  determines  that  the 
State  agency  has  failed  or  is  unable  to 
remedy  such  pattern  or  practice.  Of 
course,  where  there  is  no  appropriate 
State  agency  with  which  to  enter  into 
an  agreement,  the  Conomlssion  may  rec- 
ommend that  the  Attorney  General  bring 
suit. 

State  agencies  have  had  some  20  years 
of  experience  with  fair  employment  prac- 
tices laws.  Presently  36  States  and  some 
80  local  goverrunental  units  have  enacted 
laws  in  this  area.  On  one  point  there  Is 
near  unanimity  of  opinion — there  Is  a 
need  for  statutory  procedures  to  compel 
compliance.  Twenty-five  of  the  36  State 
laws  have  always  provided  enforcement 
procedures.  Among  the  six  States  which 
initially  relied  exclusively  upon  voluntary 
procedures,  four  have  subsequently 
amended  their  statutes  to  provide  en- 
forcement powers.  Experience  In  Kan- 
sas, Wisconsin,  Colorado.  Indiana,  Balti- 
more, and  Cleveland  indicate  that  on  the 
State  and  local  level  programs  relying 
solely  upon  voluntary  compliance  have 
generally  been  ineffective. 

Among  the  States  with  enforcible 
fair  employment  practices  laws  there  Is 
a  substantial  preference  for  administra- 
tive enforcement.  Twenty-seven  States 
provide  for  enforcement  through  admin- 
istrative agencies. 
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The  experience  of  the  State  and  local 
agencies,  and  the  experience  on  the  Fed- 
eral level  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity, 
demonstrate  that  conciliation  is  most 
successful  when  the  parties  know  that 
effective  machinery  for  enforcement  is 
readily  at  hand. 

The  bipartisan  Commission  on  Equal 
EmplojTiient  Opportunity  has  endorsed 
and  firmly  supports  the  enforcement  pro- 
visions of  this  bill.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  states : 

stronger  enforcement  authority  In  the 
Commission  will  be  necessary  to  achieve  the 
progress  toward  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity which  the  Congress  expects  and  the 
Nation  demands. 

Enforcement  provisions,  for  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  legislation  have 
undergone  scrutiny  and  constructive  ef- 
forts for  several  years.  In  the  last  Con- 
gress the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  reported  a  bill  with  administrative 
enforcement  procedures  with  substantial 
bipartisan  support.  In  fact,  only  four 
members  expressed  dissenting  views  in 
the  Committee's  report  and  only  one  of 
them  Is  still  with  the  Committee.  Last 
Congress  bill  was  the  product  of  a  bi- 
partisan effort,  and  this  Congress  the 
same  bipartisan  approach  was  followed. 
Only  2  of  31  members  of  the  Conunittee 
expressed  minority  views  in  the  Com- 
mittee report.  The  very  languEige  of  the 
bill  originated  from  members  of  both 
political  parties  and,  in  fact.  It  would  be 
difficult  today  to  pinpoint  the  source  of 
many  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  third  major  improvement  over 
existing  legislation  can  be  pinpointed  as 
to  its  origin.  It  is  the  development  of 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Reid],  a  longtime  and  vener- 
able foe  of  arbitrary  discrimination  and 
a  champion  of  human  rights.  This  pro- 
vision provides  for  a  continuing  survey 
of  the  operation  of  apprenticeship  and 
other  training  programs,  and  authorizes 
the  Commission  to  examine  records  of 
such  operation^.  This  Is  a  specific  area 
in  which  compliance  with  the  act  Is  par- 
ticularly sensitive  and  important  If  the 
act  Is  to  have  any  real  meaning.  Ap- 
prenticeship and  job  training  programs 
are  the  doorway  to  many  careers.  Bar- 
ring access  to  these  programs  or  dis- 
criminating in  their  operation  results  In 
segregated  occuptlons.  Access  to  many 
trades  Is  dependent  upon  the  reasonable 
requirements  of  specific  training  or  ap- 
prenticeship, but  the  utilization  of  these 
otherwise  reasonable  qualifications  be- 
comes an  unacceptahle  bar  to  employ- 
ment when  the  training  Itself  Is  barred 
because  of  an  Individual's  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex,  or  national  origin.  The  pro- 
posal of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
will  aid  In  eliminating  unjust,  arbitrary 
discrimination  from  such  programs  and 
will  remove  one  of  the  most  crushing  and 
(lispute-producing  bars  to  job  opportu- 
nity. 

It  Is  much  too  late  in  our  history  to 
debate  the  wisdom  of  a  Federal  policy  of 
equality  of  opportunity  In  employment. 
U  Is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  just  and 
obvious  grievances  of  many  Americans 


r^arding  invidious  discrimination.  It 
would  only  be  stating  the  obvious  to  re- 
late unfair  and  unjust  bars  to  employ- 
ment to  street  demonstrations  and  even 
riots  largely  fcanented  by  economic  op- 
pression and  practical  subjugation.  But 
It  Is  not  too  late  to  act.  And  act  we 
must — now. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
H.R.  10065  and  the  commencement,  at 
once,  of  a  truly  meaningful  attack  on  un- 
fair, unwise,  and  invidious  employment 
practices. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tills  bill  could  be  called 
the  Roosevelt-Goodell-Reld  bill,  because 
they  all  contributed  substantially  in  get- 
ting this  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1963,  during  the  first 
session  of  the  last  Congress,  our  commit- 
tee favorably  reported  H.R.  405,  a  bill  to 
eliminate  racial  and  religious  discrimi- 
nation by  creating  an  administrative 
agency,  empowered  to  conduct  quasi- 
judicial  proceedings  and  to  issue  cease 
and  desist  orders  and  other  appropriate 
remedies. 

I,  with  several  other  members  of  the 
committee  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  sup- 
ported the  measure. 

Unfortunately  it  never  became  law. 

Instead,  the  last  Congress  saw  fit  dur- 
ing the  second  session  to  follow  a  com- 
pletely different  enforcement  procedure 
In  its  Inclusion  of  title  VII  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  , 

I  am  pleased  that  the  pending  measure 
is  designed  to  abandon  the  enforcement 
approach  of  title  VII.  and  in  practical 
effect,  to  return  to  that  of  our  earlier  bill, 
H.R.  405,  of  the  88th  Congress. 

Title  Vn  of  the  present  law  denies  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission which  It  establishes  any  powers 
of  enforcement. 

Its  procedure  for  enforcement  requires 
the  aggrieved  Individual  himself  to  seek 
relief  In  the  Federal  courts  except  In  cer- 
tain tjTJes  of  cases  where  the  Attorney 
General  Is  authorized  to  bring  the  suit. 

This  places  an  almost  impossible  bur- 
den on  the  victims  of  discrimination. 

Most  of  these  are  individuals  who 
possess  extremely  modest  financial  re- 
sources, and  all  of  them,  like  the  great 
majority  of  average  Americans,  are  awed, 
not  to  say  intimidated,  by  the  prospect 
of  becoming  participants  In  a  lawsuit 
which  they  themselves  are  responsible 
for  conducting  to  a  conclusion. 

The  pending  bill  removes  this  fright- 
ening burden  from  the  individual  by  giv- 
ing the  Commission  quasi- judicial  fimc- 
tions  and  powers  and  by  charging  It 
with  the  responsibility  for  prosecuting 
the  case,  issuing  cease  and  desist  orders 
where  necessary,  and  other  forms  of  ap- 
propriate relief. 

The  Commission  Is  also  authorized  to 
petition  the  U.S.  courts  of  appeals  for 
enforcement  of  its  own  orders — In  other 
words,  the  Commission  performs  most  of 
the  Important  functions  which  in  title 
vn  are  left  to  the  victim  of  discrimina- 
tion to  perform  for  himself. 

There  are  several  other  respects  in 
which  the  pending  bill  will  prove  to  be 
far  more  effective  than  title  Vn. 


Title  vn  requires  compliance  with  a 
number  of  conditions  as  a  preliminary  to 
filing  suit  in  a  Federal  court. 

This  necessarily  results  in  considerable 
delay  before  relief  is  ultimately  granted. 

And  as  we  all  know  "justice  delayed  is 
justice  denied"  particularly  where  the 
seekers  of  justice  are  the  poor,  the  in- 
articulate, and  the  victimized. 

These  preliminary  requirements  are 
eliminated  in  the  committee  bill. 

Again,  title  Vn  will  ultimately  apply 
only  to  employers  and  labor  unions  em- 
ploying or  having  memberships  of  25  or 
more. 

Victims  of  discrimination  by  employers 
and  labor  unions  having  fewer  employees 
or  members  are  excluded  from  the  cover- 
age of  title  vn. 

This  means  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  individuals  are  denied  protec- 
tion. 

The  pending  bill,  however.  Is  designed 
to  provide  protection,  ultimately,  to  those 
who  suffer  discrimination  by  employers 
or  labor  unions  having  eight  or  more  em- 
ployees or  members. 

This  constitutes  a  substantial  broaden- 
ing of  coverage  and  offers  protection  to 
many  of  the  thousands  of  individuals 
who  will  receive  none  under  title  vn. 

Finally,  the  provisions  of  title  Vn 
which  authorize  the  Attorney  General 
to  Initiate  and  prosecute  actions  before 
the  Federal  courts  in  cases  where  a  pat- 
tern or  practice  of  discrimination  exists, 
are  preserved  In  the  pending  bill. 

This  assures  that  the  full  weight  of  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  brought  to 
bear  on  situations  of  longstanding  dis- 
criminatory conduct  in  employment  or 
union  membership. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  would  point  out  that 
my  own  State  of  California  enacted  leg- 
islation creating  a  fair  employment  prac- 
tice commission  In  1959. 

In  many  respects  California's  conunls- 
slon  operates  imder  the  same  procedures 
that  we  are  recommending  to  this  body 
today  in  H.R.  10065. 

The  California  statute  provides  the 
commission  with  the  power  to  initiate  in- 
vestigations when  It  has  reason  to  believe 
that  a  discriminatory  practice  exists. 

Just  as  H.R.  10065  provides,  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  correct  the  situation 
through  conciliation  and  persuasion. 

If  that  falls,  then  the  commission  Is 
empowered  to  issue  a  cetise-and-desist 
order  through  court  proceedings. 

California  has  met  with  marvelous  suc- 
cess under  this  law. 

Over  700  complaints  have  been  filed 
annually. 

Only  one-third  of  the  complaints  re- 
quired remedial  action. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  only 
about  3  percent  of  the  total  actions  taken 
were  initiated  by  the  commission  Itself. 

I  emphasize,  however,  that  even 
though  the  power  of  the  commission  to 
initiate  action  is  not  commonly  used,  it 
is  a  necessary  deterrent  and  encourages 
voluntary  compliance  through  concilia- 
tion. 

Mr.  Ciialrman,  H.R.  10065  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  the  elimination  of  em- 
ployment discrimination. 

I  therefore  urge  bip>artisan  support  of 
these  amendments. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia yield  for  a  question  at  this  point? 

Mr  BELL,     Ye.s,  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nilnois.  The 
genU'man  from  Califoniia  described  the 
very  successful  operating  experience  of 
the  California  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Commission  and  the  number  of 
cases  that  have  been  filed  and  success- 
fully brought  to  a  conclusion  under  that 
statute. 

However.  Mr  Chairman,  what  assur- 
ance do  we  have,  if  this  bill  that  is  pend- 
ing before  the  House  today  is  passed, 
that  the  commission  in  California  will 
be  able  to  continue  to  function  and  ad- 
judicate charges  involving  questions  of 
employment  discrimination? 

Mr  BELL.  In  this  bill  the  Federal 
Commission  must  cooperate  with  the 
States.  In  other  words,  there  is  In  the 
bill  itself — and  the  j,entleman  can  see 
from  reading  section  9  of  the  bill  where- 
in it  is  stated  that  the  Federal  Commis- 
sion shall  cooperate  with  the  States,  and 
may  utilize  the  services  of  local  agencies 
in  the  administration  of  this  act.  In 
addition,  the  Commission  shall  enter 
into  written  agreements  with  a  State  or 
local  agencies,  for  cooperative  efforts  In 
the  operation  of  the  intent  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Well,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  as  I 
read  the  language  of  this  bill,  it  pro- 
vides that  the  Federal  Commission 
could,  if  it  desired,  conclude  an  agree- 
ment ceding  jurisdiction  to  a  State 
commission,  but  such  agreement  must 
be  terminable  at  any  time,  however,  at 
the  will  of  the  Federal  Employment 
Practices  Commission      Is  that  not  so? 

Mr  BELL.  The  bill  does  say  that 
they  shall  work  with  the  State  organiza- 
tion, but  during  this  cooperative  effort, 
the  bill  does  indicate,  that  if  the  State 
organization  is  willfullv  attempting  to 
stall  or  forgo  the  intended  action  of  the 
Commission,  there  is  a  provision  on  page 
28  of  the  bill  that  the  Commission  can 
rescind  any  agreements. 

Mr  DENT  Mr  Chairman,  wIU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  DENT  Mr  Chairman,  I  would 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mj-.  Anderson),  if  the  gentleman  will 
look  at  the  report,  on  page  21.  and  also 
at  the  section  itself  which  appears  on 
pace  27  of  the  bill,  he  will  see  that  all 
we  have  really  done  is  put  the  word 
•■shall"  InUo  the  lanKuaee  instead  of 
"may"  and  have  made  it  mandatory  upon 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
cooperate  with  the  Stat^^s;  whereas  be- 
fore they  could  cooperate  if  they  so  de- 
sired. However,  now  they  must  cooper- 
ate, which  really,  in  my  opinion,  answers 
the  point  which  the  gentleman  is  trying 
to  make,  that  they  do  not  have  to  at  the 
present  time  but  they  really  must  now. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia will  yield  further,  there  are  some 

31  States,  I  believe 

Mr  BELL     That  is  right. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.    That  have 
their    own    fair    employment    practices 


statutes  at  the  present  time.  Obviously 
the  statutes  in  the  States  vary  to  some 
extent.  How  Is  the  Federal  Government 
going  to  determine  whether  or  not  a 
particular  State  has  a  statute  that  it 
considers  adequate  with  which  to  deal 
with  these  rights  so  that  there  is  no 
necessity  to  deal  with  the  Federal  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Commission? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  California  yield  to  me 
in  order  to  respond  to  the  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  will  take  a  look  at  page  26  of  the 
act  before  him,  the  gentleman  will  find 
that  it  spells  out  specifically  in  language 
that  leaves  no  room  for  doubt,  and  may 
I  quote  Just  a  few  sentences? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  From 
where  is  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania reading? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  reading  on  page  26, 
line  17,  section  8  under  the  title  of  "Ef- 
fect on  State  Laws,"  which  states  as  fol- 
lows: 

Nothing  In  thla  act  shall  be  deemed  to 
exempt  or  relieve  any  person  from  any  lia- 
bility, duty,  penalty,  or  punishment  pro- 
vided by  any  present  or  future  law  of  any 
SUte  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  oth- 
er than  any  such  law  which  purports  to  re- 
quire or  permit  the  doing  of  any  act  which 
would  be  unlawful  employment  practice  un- 
der this  act. 

In  other  words,  this  is  not  a  purely 
preemptive  law,  taking  away  from  the 
States  rights  that  the  States  now  enjoy 
to  enforce  under  the  law  in  the  31  States 
to  which  the  gentleman  has  alluded. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Powell]  will  agree  with  me  that  as  a 
matter  of  legislative  history  it  is  not  In- 
tended, where  there  Is  a  State  law  that 
is  operative  which  will  have  effect  in  a 
given  case  which  comes  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Commission,  that  that  State, 
If  It  will  proceed  effectively  and  expedi- 
tiously, shall  take  care  of  that  and  the 
Commission  shall  withhold  action  so  long 
as  the  State  Is  moving  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem and  moving  toward  the  solution 
of  it. 

It  is  our  intention  that  the  States 
where  they  have  an  operating  commis- 
sion and  a  fair  employment  practices 
law  shall  be  the  first  and  the  prior 
agency  to  act.  If  they  do  not  act,  the 
Federal  Commission  clearly  under  this 
bill  will  have  the  power  to  move  in. 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  exactly  the  un- 
derstanding and  we  want  the  record  to 
so  state  in  order  that  there  is  no  mis- 
understanding on  that  point.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Bell],  the  ranking  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, agrees  to  that. 

Mr.  BELL.     I  certainly  do  agree. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  If  the 
gentleman  will  Indulge  me  further  in 
just  one  additional  question.    The  point 


I  am  trying  to  get  at  Is  this.  The  deter- 
mlnation  Is  still  going  to  be  made  in 
every  instance  by  the  Federal  Pair  Em- 
ployment Practices  Commission  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  particular  State  is  oper- 
ating effectively  in  this  area. 

If  they  make  that  determination,  then 
and  only  then  will  they  conclude  In  a 
formal  agreement  ceding  jurisdiction  to 
the  State  commission,  and  that  agree- 
ment further  is  terminable  at  any  time 
if  the  Federal  Commission  decides  that 
it  should  be  terminated  for  one  reason 
or  another.  Is  that  a  correct  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  a  correct;  state- 
ment. To  further  clarify  the  situation, 
let  it  be  stated  that  up  until  now,  oper- 
ating under  the  present  Civil  Rights  Act, 
419  cases,  that  Is  10  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  cases,  have  been  deferred  for 
State  action  by  the  FEPC. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Reid]. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  strong  support  of  the  bill 
H.R.  10065.  I  believe  that  this  Equal 
Employment  Opportimity  Act  of  1966  is 
essential.  It  Is  clear  that  the  original 
title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
did  not  and  does  not  have  adequate  teeth. 

In  my  judgment,  this  legislation  Is  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  Nation. 

First,  as  has  been  stated.  It  provides 
important  and  increased  coverage.  Ul- 
timately, it  will  cover  a  sum  total  of  37,- 
090,000  protected  employees.  The  pres- 
ent legislation  covered  employers  as  of 
June  2,  1965,  if  they  had  100  or  more 
employees;  on  June  2,  1966,  It  will  cover 
employers  If  they  have  75  or  more  em- 
ployees; on  June  2,  1967,  If  they  have  50 
or  more  employees;  and  on  June  2,  1968, 
if  they  have  25  or  more  employees.  Upon 
enactment  of  this  bill,  employers  with 
100  or  more  employees  will  be  covered. 
This  figure  will  be  reduced  to  50  or  more 
employees  after  July  2,  1966.  and,  finally, 
to  8  or  more  employees  after  July  2,  1967. 
Labor  organizations  with  eight  or  more 
members  will  be  covered  Immediately 
upon  enactment. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportimity 
Commission  has  indicated  in  testimony 
before  the  committee,  and  this  view  has 
been  backed  up  by  testimony  from  ex- 
pert witnesses,  that  admlnlstratfve  en- 
forcement machinery  Is  necessary.  The 
bill  we  have  before  us  today  Is  patterned 
largely  on  the  New  York  State  Commis- 
sion for  Human  Rights  and  the  experi- 
ences of  that  commission. 

George  Fowler,  chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Commission  for  Human 
Rights,  testified  on  July  20,  1965,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Our  experience  In  New  York  leads  me  to 
believe  that  an  agency  operating  under  the 
present  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  wltjiout  administrative  enforcement 
machinery,  will  not  and  cannot  be  as  effec- 
tive as  one  which  has  the  power  to  Issue  an 
enforceable  order  after  a  hearing. 

I  think  this  point  is  clear.  But  I  might 
add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  New  York, 
from  1945  through  1965,  the  facts  indi- 
cate that  some  13,008  cases  have  been 
effectively  handled  by   the  New  York 
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state  Commission  for  Human  Rights, 
with  an  additional  406  cases  still  pend- 
ing at  the  end  of  1965. 

Interestingly  enough,  only  150  of  these 
cases  were  ever  ordered  for  a  public  hear- 
ing and  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
these  never  went  to  court.  They  were 
either   settled    or   discontinued    before, 


during  or  following  the  completion  of  the 
hearing.  Something  on  the  order  of  a 
half  dozen  cases  actually  reached  the 
courts. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  table  indicating  the  disposition  of  com- 
plaints filed  with  the  New  York  State 
Commission  for  Human  Rights,  1945-65 : 


-Disposition  of  complaints  filed  with  New  York  State  Commission  fo 

r  Human  Rights, 

1946-65 

Disposition 

Total 

Employment 

Public 
accommo- 

Hoosinc 

Educa- 

Age 

Other 

dations 

tion 

Probable  cause;  specific  complaint  sustained: 

Adjusted  after  conference  and  conciliation 

Ordered  tor  hearing  or  consent  order  issued 

2,818 
>  183 

1,842 

6,685 

463 

1,017 

163 
1 

82 

345 
2S 

46 

1,441 
82 

1,656 

6,001 
236 
427 

399 
17 

43 

496 
51 

77 

813 
83 

61 

827 
147 
456 

2 

No  probable  cause  found  as  to  si)eciflc  complaint 
hut  other  discriminatory  practices  or  policies 
found  and  adjusted _ 

No  probable  cause  found;  specific  complaint  dis. 
missed  and  no  other  dlscriininatory  practices  or 
policies  foimd 

1 

4 

8 

Withdrawn  by  complainant 

Lseli  of  Jurisdiction;  specific  complaint  dismissed,. 

Total  closed 

13,008 
406 

665 
33 

8,843 
204 

1.083 
14 

2,387 
153 

30 
2 

Open,  Dec.  31, 1966 

Total  filed 

>  13, 414 

666 

»,047 

1,097 

2.540 

32 

1 33  of  these  complaints  were  settled  by  a  consent  order  without  being  ordered  for  public  hearing.  Of  the  lemainine 
ISO,  their  status  as  of  Dec.  31, 1965,  is  as  follows:  "j      >"6 

Settled  or  discontinued  liefore  hearing 74 

Settled  during  hearing " "" 33 

nearing  completed " »« 

Pending IIII"I"r"IIJIIIIII 17 

'  Includes  8  complaints  not  related  to  employment,  public  accommodatiOTsrhousingVoVeduMilon' 


So  the  experience  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  State  which  has  had  the  most 
experience,  demonstrates  that  confer- 
ence and  conciliation  and  administrative 
enforcement  procedures  are  effective. 
They  do  the  job  and  they  can  work. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill,  which  I  had 
the  privilege  initially  of  coauthoring 
with  our  former  colleague.  James  Roose- 
velt, in  H.R.  8999  and  H.R.  9061,  give  en- 
forcement'powers  that  provide  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  a  requirement  that  the  Com- 
mission in  the  first  instance  "endeavor  to 
eliminate  any  unlawful  employment 
practice  by  conference,  conciliation  and 
persuasion." 

This  is  basic;  this  Is  important;  this 
is  the  central  thesis. 

However,  if  the  Commission  falls  to  ef- 
fect the  elimination  of  such  an  unlawful 
practice  the  Commission  has  the  power 
to  serve  a  complaint  and  notice  of  hear- 
ing before  the  Commission,  and  If,  after 
a  hearing,  the  Commission  finds  that  the 
respondent  engaged  in  an  unlawful  prac- 
tice. It  now  will  have  under  this  legisla- 
tion power  to  issue  an  order  "requiring 
such  person  to  cease  and  desist  from 
such  unlawful  employment  practice"  and 
to  take  appropriate  affirmative  action 
such  as  requiring  reinstatement  with  or 
without  back  pay.  The  order  may  also 
require  respondents  to  make  reports 
showing  compliance. 

Normally  that  is  all  that  will  be  re- 
quired. If,  however,  compliance  is  In- 
adequate, the  Commission  may  petition 
the  US.  court  of  appeals  or  the  district 
court.  If  the  court  of  appeals  is  in  re- 
cess, for  enforcement  of  the  Commission 
order  and  for  appropriate  temporary  re- 
lief or  restraining  order. 

Further,  a  person  aggrieved  by  any 
order  of  the  Commission  may  seek  and 
obtain  review  by  the  D.S.  court  of  ap- 
peals. 


cxn- 


I  believe  the  enforcement  procedures 
are  sound  and  equitable,  and  I  believe 
they  will  work. 

Another  central  part  of  this  bill  will 
tackle  much  more  effectively  than  has 
been  the  case  the  problem  of  discrimi- 
nation in  apprenticeship  training.  Time 
and  again,  as  Members  know,  and  as 
members  of  the  committee  have  heard, 
progress  in  apprenticeship  training  has 
been  minimal  or  virtually  nonexistent. 
In  testimony  before  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  War  on  Poverty  on  March  9 
of  this  year.  Secretary  WIrtz  indicated 
that  amongst  all  of  those  undergoing 
apprenticeship  training  in  these  United 
States  today  only  2  percent  are  Negroes. 
This  is  shocking.  It  represents  a  clear 
waste  of  qualified  human  resources. 
This  legislation  specifically  directs  that: 

Sec.  17.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  con- 
duct a  continuing  survey  of  the  operation  of 
apprenticeship  or  other  training  or  retrain- 
ing programs,  including  on-the-job  training 
programs,  to  determine  If  the  employers,  la- 
bor organizations,  or  Joint  labor-manage- 
ment committees  controlling  such  programs 
are  engaged  In  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tices with  respect  to  the  operation  of  such 
programs. 

Our  concern  Is  with  the  admission  of 
qualified  individuals  to  apprenticeship 
programs.  They  must  be  qualified  on 
the  merits.  If  they  are,  they  should  not 
be  denied  the  opportunity  on  grounds 
of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin. 

Further,  this  legislation  makes  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  Commission  for  the 
first  time  shall  make  a  full  and  complete 
quarterly  report  to  the  Congress  contain- 
ing the  results  of  such  survey  during  the 
preceding  3  months,  and  such  report 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  public 
upon  request. 

I  believe  this  will  open  the  books  and 
records  of  apprenticeship  training  pro- 
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grams  and  labor-management  programs 
to  the  public  with  the  requirement  of  re- 
ports to  the  Congress.  This  is  the  area 
where  we  have  some  of  our  most  hard- 
core unemployment,  and  the  facts  should 
be  known  clearly  and  unmistakably  to 
one  and  all  to  guarantee  and  Insure  for 
all  qualified  equal  opportunity  access  to 
apprenticeship  training. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  BELL.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Reid]  for  the  ex- 
cellent and  effective  work  which  he  has' 
done  In  this  bill,  as  well  as  in  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California.  Both  our 
States  have  effective  commissions  against 
discrimination.  It  has  been  a  privilege 
to  serve  with  the  gentleman  and  with 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
share  this  clear  commitment — as  I  am 
siu-e  the  Congress  will  by  Its  vote  today — 
to  equal  opportunity. 

This  Nation  is  engaged  in  a  war  on 
poverty.  We  are  expending  billions  of 
dollars  and  countless  man-hours  In  an 
effort  to  train  the  underprivileged  of  our 
society  to  assume  gainful  and  rightful 
employment.  We  will  have  E>erpetrated 
a  morally  reprehensible  hoax  if  we  have 
trelned  these  Americans  merely  to  have 
then,  denied  the  basic  human  right  to 
seeic  and  obtain  employment  on  their 
own  merits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  assure  effective 
administrative  enforcement  of  our  policy 
of  equal  employment  opportunity  by  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 

We  cannot  afford  to  give  less  than  a 
full  measure  of  aid  to  those  Americans 
who  are  willing  to  help  themselves  but 
who  have  been  denied  that  basic 
opportunity. 

I  strongly  urge  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
say  that  the  gentleman  before  us  today, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Reid]  has  been  one  of  the  most  cooper- 
ative and  one  of  the  most  sincere  work- 
ers In  this  effort  ever  since  he  has  been 
a  Member  of  Congress. 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  been  as- 
sociated with  him  In  his  efforts  to  make 
this  legislation  a  reality.  He  and  the  . 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Bell], 
the  ranking  minority  member,  have 
contributed  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  add  that  the 
Intent  of  this  legislation  is  not  to  pre- 
empt effective  State  legislation,  such  aa 
exists  in  the  State  of  California  and  the 
State  of  New  York.  It  is  to  encourage 
these  commissions  to  do  the  job  which 
they  are  doing  to  the  fullest,  and  to  place 
primary  and  initial  reliance  on  the 
State  commissions  where  their  author- 
ity is  sufficiently  broad  to  insure  their 
citizens  the  same  protection  afforded  by 
the  Federal  legislation  and  where  they 
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are  operaimg  effeciively  to  implement 
their  laws.  The  Commission,  however. 
nvdsl  have  the  authority  to  enforce  the 
Federal  law  where  the  State  agency 
either  ha^  iasufBcient  authority  or  has 
failed  to  enforce   its  laws  effectively. 

Mr  DENT.  Mr.  ChairmarL,  I  yield  to 
the  sponsor  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins!,  such 
time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R. 
10065  has  received  absolute  and  enthusi- 
astic support  from  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  Vork,  the  chairman  of 
our  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
and  also  from  Mr  Dent,  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  as  well  as  from  Mr. 
Bell.  Mr  Reid,  and  Mr  Goodell,  and 
others  on  the  other  side. 

It  is  a  product  of  20  years  of  experi- 
ence with  similar  legislation,  both  Fed- 
eral and  State  Congressional  hearings 
on  the  suJDject  have  Involved  over  500 
witnesses,  90  days  of  open  hearings,  and 
more  than  5.000  printed  pages  of  testi- 
mony 

Three  major  weaknesses  exist  In  the 
present  law  It  is  limited  in  coverage 
to  only  8  percent  of  the  employers  In  the 
United  States.  It  is  devoid  of  the  typi- 
cal administrative  enforcement  provi- 
sions which  experience  has  proved  the 
most  effective.  It  is  inadequate  in  Its 
treatment  of  apprenticeship  and  Job 
training  programs. 

H.R.  10065  would  extend  coverage  to 
employers  with  eight  or  more  employees 
and  labor  organizations  with  eight  or 
more  members  This  would  take  effect 
immediately  with  regard  to  labor  organi- 
zations, but  would  be  staged  over  2  years 
with  regard  to  employers.  Coverage 
would  continue  to  extend  to  employers 
with  100  or  more  employees  until  July  2, 
1966;  employers  with  50  or  more  em- 
ployees would  be  covered  for  the  year  be- 
ginning July  2,  1966;  and.  employers  with 
8  or  more  empfoyees  would  be  covered 
after  July  2.  1967.  Ultimately  more  tiian 
three-quarters  of  a  million  employers 
with  37  million  employees  will  be  cov- 
ered The  2 '2  million  employers  with 
fewer  than  8  employees,  that  is  the  Na- 
tion s  smallest  employers,  will  not  be  af- 
fected 

The  second  .najor  deficiency  of  the 
existing  law  ls  the  lamentable  weakness 
of  its  enforcement  provisions.  The  pres- 
ent act  vests  no  enforcement  authority 
in  the  Equal  Einployment  Opportunity 
CommLssion  and  its  provisions  for  en- 
forcement by  aggrieved  persons  are  com- 
plicated The  principal  enforcement 
weapon  of  title  Vll  is  lawsuits  by  ag- 
grieved individuals  Lawsuits  by  the  At- 
:  irney  General  are  provided  for  certain 
.aggravated  cases 

Title  VH  in  its  present  form  places 
.maj:).-  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  Com- 
mission as  conciliator  HR  10065  wUl 
not  change  this,  for  this  is  as  it  should 
be  Intelligent  and  earnest  conciliation 
is  abs<5lutely  vital  to  the  ach{evemf:'nt  of 
equal  Job  opportunity  as  the  President's 
Committee's  Plans  for  Progress  have 
demonstrated 

But  methods  of  polite  persuasion  are 
inadequate  standing  alone.  Divorcing 
conciliation  from  enforcement  is  like 
separating  business  agreements  from  the 


law  of  contracts.  Voluntary  compliance 
may  work  In  the  majority  of  cases,  but 
in  some  It  will  not  work  at  all,  and  In 
all  cases  It  will  work  better  If  the  power 
to  enforce  is  present. 

HJR.  10065  provides  for  administrative 
hearings  such  as  are  found  in  29  States 
and  such  as  are  customary  in  independ- 
ent Federal  agencies.  If  procedures  for 
obtaining  voluntary  compliance  fail,  the 
Commission  shall  have  power  to  institute 
an  administrative  proceeding  by  filing  a 
complaint  against  the  respondent.  A 
hearing  would  then  be  held  before  the 
Commission,  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, or  a  designated  agent — who  would 
be  a  hearing  examiner.  The  hearing 
would  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  If  the  hearing  Is  not  be- 
fore the  full  Commission,  the  hearing 
oflBcer  would  forward  the  record  and  his 
recommended  decision  to  the  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Commission  or  a  panel  of 
three  members  would  review  it,  giving  an 
opportunity  to  the  parties  to  make  fur- 
ther argimient  and,  In  Its  discretion,  to 
offer  further  testimony.  The  Commis- 
sion would  then  make  Its  findings  of  fact 
and  If  It  found  that  an  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  wtis  committed.  It  could 
Issue  a  cease-and-desist  order  and  also 
authorize  affirmative  relief.  Including 
hiring,  reinstatement,  and  back  pay. 
Such  cease-and-desist  orders  would  be 
enforclble  In  the  U.S.  courts  of  appeals, 
which  would  also  have  jurisdiction  to 
review  Commission  orders  on  petition  of 
the  party  aggrieved,  that  Is,  the  respond- 
ent or  the  complainant,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  standard  for  Judicial  review 
would  be  the  customary  standard  of 
whether  the  findings  were  supported  by 
"substantial  evidence." 

In  addition  to  the  enforcement  author- 
ity placed  with  the  Commission,  H.R. 
10065  retains  the  provision  for  suits  by 
the  Attorney  General  in  cases  of  pat- 
terns or  practices  of  discrimination,  as 
now  provided  In  title  vn.  However,  two 
changes  are  made.  First,  the  Commis- 
sion, rather  than  the  Attorney  General, 
must  have  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  pattern  or  practice  exists,  and 
must  reoMnmend  suit  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment. The  Department,  of  course, 
retains  control  over  litigation  and  where 
the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
suit  would  be  Imprudent,  he  need  not 
follow  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tion. Second,  the  Commission  may  rec- 
ommend a  pattern  or  practice  suit  only 
where  there  Is  no  agrewnent  with  the 
appropriate  State  agency  ceding  Juris- 
diction or,  if  there  Is  such  an  agreement, 
where  the  Commission  determines  that 
the  State  agency  has  failed  or  Is  unable 
to  remedy  such  pattern  or  practice.  Of 
course,  where  there  Is  no  appropriate 
State  agency  with  which  to  enter  Into 
an  agreement,  the  Commission  may  rec- 
ommend that  the  Attorney  General  bring 
suit. 

State  agencies  have  had  some  20  years 
of  experience  with  fair  employment  prac- 
tices laws.  Presently  36  States  and 
some  80  local  governmental  units  have 
enacted  laws  in  this  area.  On  one  point 
there   is  near   unanimity  of  opinion — 
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there  Is  a  need  for  statutory  procedures 
to  compel  compliance.  Twenty-five  of 
the  36  State  laws  have  always  provided 
enforcement  procedures.  Among  the  six 
States  which  initially  relied  exclusively 
upon  volimtary  procedures,  four  have 
subsequently  amended  their  statutes  to 
provide  enforcement  powers.  Experience 
in  Kansas,  Wisconsin,  Colorado,  Indiana, 
Baltimore,  and  Cleveland  indicate  that 
on  the  State  and  local  level,  programs 
relying  solely  upon  volimtary  compliance 
have  generally  been  Ineffective. 

Among  the  States  with  enforclble  fair 
employment  practices  laws  there  Is  a  sub- 
stantial preference  for  administrative 
enforcement.  Twenty-seven  States  pro- 
vide for  enforcement  through  adminis- 
trative agencies. 

The  experience  of  the  State  and  local 
agencies,  and  the  experience  on  the  Fed- 
eral level  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  demon- 
strate that  conciliation  Is  most  successful 
when  the  parties  know  that  effective 
machinery  for  enforcement  is  readily  at 
hand. 

The  bipartisan  Commission  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  has  endorsed 
and  firmly  supports  the  enforcement  pro- 
visions of  this  bill.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  stated : 

stronger  enforcement  authority  In  the 
ConamlMlon  will  be  necessary  to  achieve  the 
progress  toward  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity which  the  Congress  expects  and  the 
Nation  demands. 

Enforcement  provisions  for  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  legislation  have 
undergone  scrutiny  and  constructive  ef- 
forts for  several  years.  In  the  last  Con- 
gress the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  reported  a  bill  with  administrative 
enforcement  procedures  with  substantial 
bispartlsan  support.  In  fact,  only  four 
members  expressed  dissenting  views  in 
the  committee's  report  and  only  one  of 
them  Is  still  with  the  committee.  Last 
Congress'  bill  was  the  product  of  a  bi- 
partisan effort,  and  this  Congress  the 
same  bipartisan  approach  was  followed 
Only  2  of  31  members  of  the  committee 
expressed  minority  views  in  the  commit- 
tee report.  The  very  language  of  the  bill 
originated  from  members  of  both  po- 
litical parties  and.  In  fact.  It  would  be 
difBcult  today  to  pinpoint  the  source  of 
many  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  third  major  improvement  over  ex- 
isting legislation  can  be  pinpointed  as  to 
Its  origin.  It  Is  the  development  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Reid]  ,  a  longtime  and  venerable  foe 
of  arbitrary  discrimination  and  a  cham- 
pion of  human  rights.  This  provision 
provides  for  a  continuing  survey  of  the 
operation  of  apprenticeship  and  other 
training  programs,  and  authorizes  the 
Commission  to  examine  records  of  such 
operations.  This  is  a  specific  area  in 
which  compliance  with  the  act  is  partic- 
ularly sensitive  and  Important  if  the  act 
is  to  have  any  real  meaning.  Appren- 
ticeship and  job  training  programs  are 
the  doorway  to  many  careers.  Barring 
access  to  these  programs  or  discriminat- 
ing In  their  operation  results  in  segre- 
gated occupations.  Access  to  many 
trades  Is  dependent  upon  the  the  rea- 
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sonable  requirements  of  specific  training 
or  apprenticeship,  but  the  utilization  of 
these  otherwise  reasonable  qualifications 
becomes  an  unacceptable  bar  to  employ- 
ment when  the  training  Itself  Is  barred 
because  of  an  individual's  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex,  or  national  origin.  The  pro- 
posal of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
win  aid  In  eliminating  unjust,  arbitrary 
discrimination  from  such  programs  and 
will  remove  one  of  the  most  crushing  and 
dispute-producing  bars  to  job  opportu- 
nity. 

It  Is  much  too  late  in  our  history  to 
debate  the  wisdom  of  a  Federal  policy  of 
equality  of  opportimity  In  employment 
It  Is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  just  and 
obvious  grievances  of  many  Americans 
regarding  Invidious  discrimination.  It 
would  only  be  stating  the  obvious  to  re- 
late unfair  and  unjust  bars  to  employ- 
ment to  street  demonstrations  and  even 
riots  largely  fomented  by  economic  op- 
pression and  practical  subjugation.  But 
it  is  not  too  late  to  act.  And  act  we 
must — now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
H.R.  10065  and  the  commencement,  at 
once,  of  a  truly  meaningful  attack  on 
unfair,  unwise,  and  Invidious  employ- 
ment practices. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  make  a 
statement  In  reference  to  one  subject 
which  has  been  discussed  on  this  floor, 
the  question  of  ceding  to  the  States. 

I  believe  we  should  understand.  In 
considering  that  portion  of  the  bill  in 
title  vn,  the  committee  heard  from  wit- 
nesses who  came  from  various  States, 
including  California  and  New  York.  It 
was  determined  that  we  would  do  every- 
thing to  encourage  and  support  State 
legislation.  For  that  reason  we  sought 
the  change  which  Is  advocated  In  this 
proposal.  Some  States  have  excellent 
programs.  There  are  some  31  States 
which  do  have  effective  laws  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  which  are  being  ceded  to. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  You  have 
made  the  statement  that  It  Is  the  Inten- 
tion to  have  a  Commission  cooperate 
with  State  and  local  agencies,  as  Is  set 
forth  In  section  9(b)  of  this  bUl.  Now, 
would  that  require  In  the  first  Instance 
that  the  Commission  determine  wheth- 
er a  State  has  an  effective  plan  and  try 
to  set  up  cooperation  between  respective 
States  and  the  Commission  as  it  relates 
to  discrimination?  Is  that  what  you 
have  In  mind? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Yes,  Mr.  Rogers.  I 
would  read  this  to  mean  that  the  Com- 
mission would  determine  whether  a  State 
has  an  effective  law  on  the  statute  books. 
If  that  condition  prevails,  then  the  Com- 
mission under  this  act  is  mandated  to 
seek  to  enter  Into  a  written  agreement 
with  that  State. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  And  if  the 
State  would  then  take  the  action  to  elimi- 
nate the  discrimination  or  handle  the 
complaint,  then  the  Commission  itself 
would  let  the  State  commission  do  It? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  We  would  further 
presume  that  the  Federal  Government, 


through  Its  Commission,  would  continue 
to  cooperate  with  that  State  and  not  in 
any  way  Interfere  with  the  handling  of 
those  cases.  To  state  It  alternatively 
and  to  state  why  you  cannot  Just  com- 
pletely leave  It  up  to  the  States,  we  In- 
tend to  avoid  the  situation  where  a  State 
might,  let  us  say,  put  a  statute  on  the 
statute  books  for  that  only.  Obviously 
there  must  be  some  discretion  as  to 
whether  that  State  has  an  effective  law. 
Assuming  it  does — and  I  have  Indicated 
that  some  31  States  now  have  effective 
laws,  which  are  already  being  recognized 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  now  being 
ceded  cases  by  the  Commission — then  we 
would  assume  those  31  would  then  sign 
agreements  with  this  Commission  and  be 
given  the  Initial  right  to  handle  all  of 
these  cases  rather  than  the  Commission. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  When  you 
say  "the  initial  right,"  you  indicate  per- 
haps the  Federal  Commission  woiUd  con- 
tinue to  have  at  least  jurisdiction  If  In 
their  opinion  some  action  Is  not  taken 
by  the  State  to  eliminate  that  discretion? 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  Yes.  There  Is  con- 
tained In  the  act  also  the  power  to  recede 
from  such  agreement.  In  other  words, 
the  Commission,  If  It  has  experience  with 
a  State  In  which  the  State,  let  us  say, 
falls  to  live  up  to  Its  agreement  to  prose- 
cute such  cases  or  changes  Its  law  and 
so  forth,  then  the  agreement  could  be 
receded  from.  So  the  power  to  take 
away  is  also  lodged  with  the  Commission. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  And  fur- 
ther under  this  law  at  the  request  of  the 
Commission  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  they  would  request  and 
he  would  have  authority  to  Institute  an 
action  In  Federal  court  in  the  event  that 
the  State  agency  did  not  take  adequate 
steps  to  eliminate  a  pattern  or  practice 
of  discrimination? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Where  such  cause  Is 
found  by  the  Commission,  the  Attorney 
General  in  those  Instances  would  have 
that  authority. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  This 
would  not  give  to  this  Commission  or  to 
the  Attorney  General  any  authority  to 
help  carry  out  a  State  antidiscrimina- 
tion law.  As  an  example.  In  my  State 
there  is  a  penalty  of  $250  to  refuse  to 
serve  persons  because  of  race  or  color. 
This  would  not  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  repre- 
sent that  person  and  Institute  an  action 
against  the  person  who  may  have  dis- 
criminated against  him,  would  It? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  No.  I  agree,  and  I 
say  that  this  act  does  not  give  that  au- 
thority to  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  answer. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  beUeve  the 
gentleman  indicated  that  under  title  vn 
a  rather  small  minority  of  employers  of 
the  coimtry  are  subject  to  the  present 
law.  If  we  should  adopt  the  provisions  of 
the  present  bill,  all  employers  of  eight  or 
more  employees  would  be  covered.  Can 
the  gentleman  Indicate  what  percentage 
of  total  employers  would  then  be  subject 


to  this  law  and  what  percentage  of  the 
total  employees  of  the  country  would 
then  be  subject  to  this  law? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  As  I  recall.  If  this 
bill  is  enacted  only  49  percent  of  the  em- 
ployees would  be  exempt  smd  some  37.5 
million  employees  would  be  covered. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr,  HAWKINS.     I  am  glad  to  yield 
fiu-ther  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  HUTCHINSON.     That  Is.  out  of 
70  million  or  thereabouts? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Out  of  about  73  mU- 
llon,  I  believe. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Dent],  who  I  believe  has  possibly  more 
accurate  statistics  on  that  question. 

Mr.  DENT.  As  I  imderstand  the 
question,  the  gentleman  asked  as  to  the 
percentages? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.     Yes.  I  did. 
Mr.  DE3>rr.    And,  they  have  not  been 
given  to  you. 

As  of  the  2d  of  July  1965,  2.4  percent 
of  the  total  were  covered.  On  the  coming 
July  2.  1967,  4  percent  will  be  covered. 
When  the  bill  Is  In  full  effect,  24  percent, 
or  786,000  will  be  covered  in  the  employ- 
ers who  have  8  or  more  employees. 

Then,  there  will  be  58,000  covered  In 
the  employers  who  have  100  or  more 
employees,  and  120,000  employers  covered 
In  the  50-or-more-employees  category. 

The  total  coverage,  then,  would  be 
30.4  percent  of  the  work  force. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Of  the  work 
force? 

Mr.  DENT.    That  Is  right. 
Mr.    HUTCHINSON.     And,    about    a 
majority  of  the  employers — about  51  per- 
cent of  the  employers? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes.  The  reason  for  that 
Is  that  you  have  the  "under  eight"  not 
covered. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Martin]. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  10065. 
a  bill  which  would  repeal  title  VH  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  enacted  In  1964. 

Title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  did 
not  become  effective  until  July  2,  1965; 
thus  we  must  consider  the  following  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  only  about  2Vi  days  of 
hearings  were  held  on  this  bill  under 
the  then  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  The  first  hearing  was  con- 
ducted on  June  15,  1965.  The  session 
was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  at 
6:05  p.m.  The  reason  for  this,  as  stated 
by  the  subcommittee  chairman,  weis  that 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  in- 
sisted upon  action  on  this  legislation  be- 
fore consideration  of  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Further  hearings  were  held,  brlefiy, 
upon  the  mornings  of  July  19,  20,  and  21 
of  last  year,  only  2V2  weeks  after  title 
VII  Itself  became  effective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  only  a  few 
witnesses  during  that  period  of  time. 
Two  of  the  chief  witnesses  were  Andy 
Blemlller,    representing    the    AFL-CIO, 
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and  Clarence  Mitchell,  representing  the 
NAACP 

Mr  ChaiiTnan.  I  want  to  point  out, 
from  the  hearings,  the  brief  colloquy 
which  occurred  between  Chairman 
Roosevelt  and  Mr  Mitchell  In  respect 
to  the  suggestion  that  further  hearings 
be  held  this  year,  after  the  Commission 
itself  had  had  more  of  an  opportunity  to 
evaluate  how  title  VII  was  going  to  oper- 
ate, and  I  quote  from  Mr.  Roosevelt  while 
he  is  speaking  to  Mr.  Blemiller  and  to 
Mr  Mitchell- 

iilr.  Roosevelt.  You  gentlemen  have 
brought  tij  ui  a  number  of  suggestions  to  ex- 
pand H  R  9222.  some  of  which  I  am  sure  you 
will  recognize  are  somewhat  controversial.  If 
we  prr>ceed  with  a  thorough  examination  of 
them.  It  Is  really  a  practical  question  as  to 
whether  we  would  not  then  have  to  hold 
rather  longer  heajings.  My  colleagues  all 
soem  to  agree  they  would  like  to  look  forweu-d 
to  an  early  adjournment  date.  We.  therefore, 
are  confronted  with  a  very  serious  time  prob- 
lem. Would  It  be  wise  to  take  H.R.  9222  as 
the  basis  of  Immediate  action,  and  take  the 
suggestions  which  you  have  made  here  and 
Incorporate  them  In  a  further  amendment  in 
the  next  session?  Or  would  you  feel  that  we 
would  have  loet  our  golden  opportunity,  and 
we  had  better  do  It  now  or  never? 

Mr  MrrcHELL  Well.  I  Just  made  a  quick 
check  with  my  coUeagues — 

That  IS  Mr  Biemlller — 

and  I  think  we  are  In  agreement,  as  we 
usually  are,  that  we  would  like  to  see  it  done 
right  rather  tlian  done  on  a  piecemeal  basis. 
This  la  usually  the  problem  In  civil  rights 
legislation.  We  undertake  to  do  what  Is  prac- 
ticable, but  what  Is  practicable  does  not 
always  do  the  Job.  We  would  agree  among 
ourselves  that  we  would  like  to  see  the 
amendments  that  we  proposed  enacted  Into 
law,  even  If  It  meant  that  we  had  to  have 
hearings  that  might  be  a  little  longer,  and 
consideration  that  might  be  a  little  more 
ertenalve. 

Aft«r  we  adjourned  the  committee 
meeting  that  morning,  I  walked  out  with 
Chairman  Roosevelt— this  was  after  the 
meeting  had  concluded — and  Mr.  Roose- 
velt advi.sed  me  it  was  then  his  Intention 
to  carry  over  the  hearings  until  this  year 
and  call  hi  the  Commissioners  from  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission to  get  the  benefit  of  their  experi- 
ence after  several  months  of  operation 
of  title  VII  itself. 

Then  it  developed  on  July  22  at  a  full 
committee  meeting,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  Chairman  Powell,  advised 
the  subcommittee  that  tlie  common  situs 
picketing  legislation  would  not  be 
brought  out  of  th.e  full  committee  until 
the  full  committee  had  acted  on  this 
fair  employment  practices  leslslatlon. 

So.  as  a  consequence  of  this  directive. 
Mr  Roosevelt  changed  his  mind  and  on 
the  morning  of  July  26,  at  9  30  a.m.  the 
subcommittee  was  called  into  session. 
This  bill  was  reported  out  of  the  subcom- 
mittee after  abcrat  2  minutes  of  discus- 
sion. It  was  then  taken  up  30  minutes 
later  in  the  full  committee  and  reported 
out  of  the  full  committee  with  very  little 
discussion  In  the  full  committee.  That 
Is  how  we  happen  to  have  this  bill  on  the 
floor  today 

You  will  recall  further  that  this  was 
not  brought  up  through  the  regular 
channels  after  a  hearing  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  for  them  to  make  a  deter- 


mination on  the  rule  itself,  but  it  was 
brought  up  last  year  under  the  21-day 
rule  when  we  were  in  session  almost  imtil 
midnight  and  we  had  seven  bills  before  us 
imder  the  21-day  rule. 

As  I  recall,  four  of  those  bills  were 
granted  a  nile.  This  bill  was  one  of 
those  that  came  out  under  the  21 -day 
rule. 

You  know  It  seems  that  the  same 
pattern  is  being  followed  this  year  as 
was  followed  in  the  committee  last  year 
in  regard  to  the  common  situs  picketing 
bill.  Perhaps  It  is  only  a  coincidence, 
but  this  legislation  is  being  debated  to- 
day and  it  will  undoubtedly  pass  the 
House  today — I  doubt  very  much  if  it 
will  pass  the  other  body  before  the  Con- 
gress adjoiuTis — but  we  have  exactly  the 
same  sequence  that  we  have  in  the  full 
committee.  I  imderstand  the  common 
situs  picketing  legislator  is  going  to  be 
scheduled  for  next  Tuesday  or  next 
Wednesday  on  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
consideration. 

So  you  see  we  have  the  same  sort  of 
pattern  being  followed,  and  I  believe  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  made 
a  Statement  this  afternoon  that  we  were 
going  to  have  two  pieces  of  labor  legisla- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  House  within 
the  next  2  weeks  and  the  only  two  that 
might  be  available  are  the  common  situs 
picketing  bill  and  amendments  to  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  So  evidently 
the  chairman  of  the  Labor  Committee 
has  a  great  deal  to  say  as  to  what  legisla- 
tion is  scheduled  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  the  pattern  that  is  followed. 

Due  to  the  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  bill  has  had  inadequate  hearings 
and  we  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  testi- 
mony from  the  Commissioners  who  have 
had  a  sufficient  length  of  time  In  which 
to  evaluate  this  program,  I  must  reluc- 
tantly oppose  it  and  vote  against  its 
enactment  today. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes  In  order  that  the  record 
may  be  made  at  this  point.  Let  me  also 
state  some  facts  in  the  chronology  of  ac- 
tion on  this  legislation. 

The  first  hearings  were  held  on  June 
15,  1965.  Later  they  were  held  on  July 
19,  20,  and  21.  The  statement  was  made 
that  there  was  a  delay  asked  by  the  Com- 
missioner and  other  Interested  parties, 
the  request  being  that  the  new  Commis- 
sioner be  given  an  opportimity,  and  that 
the  civil  rights  section  of  the  FEPC,  or 
that  section  of  civil  rights  dealing  with 
FEPC.  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come operative  enough  so  that  we  could 
determine  whether  or  not  amendments 
were  needed. 

That  is  true.  However,  the  Commis- 
sioner at  that  time  was  a  brandnew 
Commissioner,  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Jr., 
appearing  before  his  brother,  James 
Roosevelt,  the  then  chairman  of  the 
committee.  The  delay  was  requested  and 
a  delay  was  given. 

This  legislation  reached  the  floor  of 
the  House  on  August  3.  1965.  The  21- 
day  rule  was  invoked.  The  legislation 
was  not  called  up  until  this  moment 
simply  because  the  very  person  who  had 
asked  for  the  time  has  now  agreed  that 
this  legislation  is  needed. 


The  Commission  favors  the  legislation. 
There  is  no  need  for  further  delay  in  it. 
It  Is  not  part  of  a  pattern.  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  that  has  any  knowledge 
as  to  when  the  situs  picketing  bill  will 
come  up  except  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska,  and  while  he  is  at  it.  perhaps 
he  will  inform  me  when  he  will  allow 
us  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  amendment,  since 
he  is  now  taking  over  drawing  the  sched- 
ule for  the  House.  I  am  happy  he  has 
done  so,  so  we  can  get  ready  for  the  con- 
sideration of  that  measure. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  The  gen- 
tleman knows  that  the  Rules  Committee 
has  always  been  very  accommodating  In 
hearing  Members  of  Congress  who  wish 
to  testify  in  regard  to  legislation.  The 
gentleman  will  recall  that  we  have  three 
more  witnesses,  I  believe,  who  wish  to 
testify  before  the  Rules  Committee.  The 
Rules  Committee  does  not  make  a  habit 
of  cutting  ofif  witnesses. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  sorry  we  brought  up 
the  question  of  minimum  wage.  I  know 
that  the  gentleman  is  a  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee  and  he  is  one  of  the 
remaining  witnesses  who  will- testify  on 
the  bill  before  the  Rules  Committee. 
That  kind  of  tsictics  could  cause  a  lot  of 
delay  if  all  members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
"fnittee  would  ask  to  appear  before  their 
own  Rules  Committee.  That  is  the  gen- 
tleman's privilege.  He  may  appear 
before  it.  But  my  experience  with  the 
gentleman  is  that  he  has  been  appear- 
ing regularly  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee against  the  bill. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  have  no  more  time  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  at  this  point.  I 
will  yield  later  to  him  if  I  have  time.  At 
this  time  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  10065,  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Act  of  1966.  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  as  well  as 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hawkins]  ,  for  their  part  in  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor  and  presenting  us  with 
a  bill  which  will  strengthen  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportimity  Commission 
which  was  created  by  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

This  bill  was  favorably  reported  out 
of  committee  last  August.  I  think  It  is 
high  time  that  we  were  taking  action 
on  it.  I  am  delighted  that  it  Is  here 
today.  Simple  justice  demands  that 
Federal  law  be  more  effective  in  insuring 
that  there  be  no  discrimination  because 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  sex  in  all 
phases  of  employment,  from  the  applica- 
tion for  a  job  to  firing,  with  special 
emphasis  on  apprenticeship  training 
programs  and  other  training  programs 
which  open  up  the  doors  of  opportunity 
for  people  to  improve  their  skills  and  to 
gain  employment. 
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When  I  was  first  elected  to  the  Con- 
gress, I  introduced  far-reaching  legisla- 
tion designed  to  end  discrimination  in 
employment  once  and  for  all.  It  would 
have  expanded  the  scope  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  giving  it  authority 
to  Investigate  complaints  of  discrimina- 
tion in  employment,  housing,  and  every 
other  area  of  our  national  life.  The 
Commission  would  have  the  power  to  Is- 
sue cease-and-desist  orders  upon  an  ad- 
ministrative finding  of  discrimination 
and  to  order  an  employer  or  union  to 
take  corrective  measures. 

When  Congress  finally  passed  a  strong 
Civil  Rights  Act  in  1964,  we  included  title 
vn  which  attempted  to  deal  with  equal 
employment  opportunity  through  an- 
otiier  route. 

Today  we  must  make  it  clear  that  the 
Equal  Einployment  Opportimity  Com- 
mission will  have  the  enforcement  power 
to  deal  effectively  with  instances  of  dis- 
crimination in  employment. 

Superficially,  title  HI  seemed  promis- 
ing. It  established  for  the  first  time 
through  Federal  action  a  right  to  equal 
opportunity  in  employment  and  created 
a  five-member  bipartisan  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  to  help 
Implement  this  right.  Title  VII  bars 
unions  and  employers  from  discriminat- 
ing in  employment,  and  in  apprentice 
and  training  programs,  and  prohibits 
unions  from  keeping  segregated  seniority 
lists.  Beginning  in  July  of  last  year, 
the  act  covered  employers  of  100  or  more 
workers,  and  unions  with  100  or  more 
members.  In  July  of  this  year  employers 
and  unions  with  75  or  more  workers  or 
members  will  be  covered.  The  coverage 
will  be  expanded  In  1967  to  employers 
and  unions  of  50  or  more  workers,  and 
finally,  after  July  2,  1968,  to  those  with 
25  or  more  workers  or  members. 

After  that  1968  date,  about  30  million 
of  the  Nation's  labor  force  will  be  covered. 
Still  not  covered  will  be  agencies  of 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments— except  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  and  State  local  employment 
services  receiving  Federal  funds — private 
clubs,  educational  and  religious  institu- 
tions, and,  of  course,  employers  with  24 
or  fewer  employees. 

Under  title  Vn,  actions  are  limited  for 
the  most  part,  of  action  on  complaints 
of  individuals.  The  emphasis  Is  on 
voluntary  compliance  with  tha  act.  If 
voluntary  compliance,  either  through  ef- 
forts of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission,  or  through  those  of 
State  and  local  fair  employment  agen- 
cies, Is  not  forthcoming,  an  Individual 
may  take  his  case  to  a  Federal  court. 
In  its  discretion,  the  court  may  allow  the 
05.  Attorney  General  to  enter  the  case 
If  he  certifies  that  It  is  of  general  public 
Importance.  The  Attorney  General  may 
also  Initiate  a  suit  if  he  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  there  is  a  pattern  or 
practice  of  resistance  to  title  VH. 

If  the  court  finds  discrimination,  it  will 
order  the  employer,  employment  agency, 
or  union  to  take  corrective  measures, 
which  may  include  hiring  or  reinstating 
employees  with  or  without  back  pay. 

Although  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  has  been  func- 
aoning  for  only  a  short  time,  certain 


deficiencies   in   title  VII  are  glaringly 
apparent  and  cry  for  correction. 

First,  there  is  the  lack  of  enforcement 
power  in  the  Commission  itself. 

Second,  there  is  the  exemption  of  firms 
and  unions  with  less  than  25  employees 
or  25  members.  Time  and  again  it  has 
been  found  that  flagrant  cases  of  dis- 
ciimination  are  to  be  found  precisely 
among  small  businesses  in  cities  and 
towns  around  this  country. 

This  bill  would  do  much  to  plug  these 
loopholes.  It  is  a  good  approach.  There 
are  other  loopholes  which  still  remain. 

For  instance,  it  would  be  important  to 
cover  the  political  subdivisions.  State 
and  local  governments.  The  Civil  Rights 
Commission  reported  last  fall  on  how  the 
failure  to  have  antidiscrimination  laws 
resulted  in  segregation  in  police  and  law- 
enforcement  agencies,  and  the  effect  of 
this  on  civil  rights  activities. 

This  is  another  loophole  which  should 
be  closed. 

Of  course,  the  emphasis  under  this  bill 
will  be  on  conciliation  and  persuasion. 
Nevertheless,  persuasion  and  conciliation 
are  not  going  to  be  successful  unless  they 
are  backed  up  by  enforcement  ma- 
chinery.   That  is  what  this  bill  does. 

It  grants  the  Commission  directly  the 
power  to  issue  orders  to  persons  subject 
to  the  act  to  desist  from  unlawful  em- 
ployment practices  and  to  grant  affirma- 
tive relief.  The  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  Jr., 
pointed  out  that  his  commission  is  the 
only  quasi -judicial  Gtoverrmaent  agency 
that  lacks  such  enforcement  power. 

The  committee  in  reporting  the  bill 
stated  with  equal  emphasis: 

It  is  Imperative  that  effective  enforcement 
authority  be  granted  to  the  Commission. 
While  the  Justification  for  this  is  not  new, 
it  Is  compelling.  The  history  of  similar  pro- 
grams established  without  enforcement  pro- 
visions Is  proof  enough.  A  hollow  declara- 
tion of  rights  without  the  means  of  assert- 
ing such  rights  Is  a  sham  which  degrades  the 
law  and  makes  a  mockery  of  the  declared 
national  policy. 

This  bill  also  transfers  from  the  At- 
torney General  to  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  authority  to 
make  a  determination  that  there  is 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  discrim- 
inatory practices  exist.  On  this  basis, 
the  Attorney  General  can  be  asked  to 
move  in  a  civil  action. 

Again,  this  bill  will  cover  firms  with 
eight  or  more  employees  after  2  years, 
and  bring  under  its  coverage  now  labor 
unions  with  eight  or  more  employees. 
Thus,  Instead  of  21  million  members  of 
the  Nation's  labor  force  being  covered, 
over  37  million  will  be  covered  when  this 
bill  is  put  into  effect. 

All  of  us  are  aware  that  discrimination 
in  employment  is  not  an  isolated  Issue. 
Full  employment  depends  on  equality  of 
employment.  Equality  of  employment 
is  also  related  to  equality  of  housing  and 
equality  of  educational  opportunity. 
Job  discrimination  is  sufficiently  serious 
and  sufficiently  pervasive  throughout  our 
whole  economy  so  that  it  is  essential  that 
there  be  a  Federal  commission  with  a 
proper  staff  and  sufficient  authority  to 
fight  discrimination  wherever  it  exists. 

I  might  point  out  this  is  not  a  sec- 
tional problem.    Discrimination  in  em- 


ployment is  found  in  every  part  of  the 
Nation.  It  is  prevalent  not  only  among 
employers,  but  it  is  also  found  among 
labor  unions.  It  is  found  in  employment 
agencies.  These  practices  are  not  only 
immoral  they  are  very  costly  to  the 
Nation. 

We  lose  the  talents  of  those  who  are 
denied  the  best  employment  of  which 
they  are  capable.  Discrimination  in 
employment  discourage  the  youth  of  this 
Nation,  with  a  resultant  increase  in 
school  dropouts,  juvenile  delinquency, 
crime,  and  welfare  costs. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  record 
of  my  own  State  of  New  York  in  the 
steps  that  it  has  undertaken  ever  since 
1945  to  implement  a  fair  nondiscrim- 
ination employment  policy.  New  York's 
Ives-Quirm  law,  passed  in  1945  and 
amended  regularly  to  broaden  its  cov- 
erage, was  far  reaching  enough  that 
title  VII  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  actuaUy 
had  little  additional  impact  on  the  op- 
erations of  the  Employment  Service  in 
my  State.  But  tills  is  not  a  matter 
which  can  be  left  to  the  Individual 
States.  A  third  of  the  States  do  not 
have  fair  employment  practice  laws. 
Where  States  do  have  such  laws,  they 
vary  greatly  in  coverage  and  effective- 
ness. State  agencies,  further,  have  diffi- 
culty in  dealing  with  the  operations  of 
firms  doing  a  large  volume  of  interstate 
business.  It  is  a  national  problem.  It 
needs  a  national  solution. 

I,  therefore,  urge  that  we  do  more  than 
proclaim  our  good  intentions.  I  urge 
that  we  pass  a  meaningful  bill,  an  effec- 
tive bill,  one  which  is  designed  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  discrimination  in 
employment  in  a  realistic  and  positive 
way.    Let  us  approve  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  feel  a  little  bit  like  a  voice 
crying  out  in  the  wilderness  today,  but 
I  want  to  Join  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska in  expressing  my  dismay  at  what 
I  regard  as  the  wholly  incredible  fashion 
in  which  this  bill  is  being  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
believe,  when  we  deal  with  a  bill  of  this 
Importance  and  of  this  scope,  affecting — 
I  believe  the  figure  has  been  mentioned — 
39  million  workers  In  this  country,  that 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  something  bet- 
ter on  which  to  base  our  judgment  than 
the  fragmentary  hearings  that  are  be- 
fore us  here  today. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
PuciNSKi],  a  member  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  when  these 
hearings  opened  on  the  15th  of  June  of 
1965,  which  was  even  before  title  VII  had 
begun  to  be  effective  on  the  2d  of  July 
of  last  year,  asked  a  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  new  Chairman  of  the 
FEPC  was  going  to  be  there  to  testify. 
He  said: 

1  think  we  can  all  agree  it  1b  somewhat  a 
rather  strange  procedure  to  be  amending  an 
act  here  now  that  hasn't  even  seen  a  single 
hour  of  daylight. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hawkins]  said  that  there  were  500  wit- 
nesses who  testified  on  this  bill.  The 
gentleman  was  not  talking  about  the  biU 
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before  us  today,  but  was  talking  about 
some  other  piece  of  legislation,  about 
which  I  do  not  happen  to  know  anything 
because  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  I  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  sit  there  and 
to  listen  to  that  testimony. 

I  speak  today  as  one  who  has  no  bias 
against  civil  rights  legislation.  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that  I  have  supported 
on  final  passage  everv  single  civil  rights 
bill  which  has  been  introduced  and  has 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  House  since  I 
came  to  Congress  In  1960,  But  when  I 
vote  to  pass  an  important  bill  I  like  to 
have  somethinK  better  than  the  record 
of  hearings  I  have  on  the  so-called  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Act  of  1965. 

I  tried  to  develop  In  a  colloquy  with 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
DentI  and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia 'Mr  Belli  the  question  as  to 
whether  State  agencies  which  are  func- 
tioning in  my  own  State  of  Illinois  and 
in  other  States  will  continue  to  function 
and  t«  do  the  3ob  they  are  doing  today. 
The  gentleman  assured  me.  "Oh.  yes,  un- 
der section  9ib'  there  is  perfectly  ade- 
quate reason  to  believe  agreements  will 
be  entered  into  between  the  new  Federal 
Commis.slon  and  the  State  commis- 
sions." But  I  am  more  than  a  little  dis- 
turbed when  I  consult  what  fragmentary 
record  there  is  available  and  find  a  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Fowler,  the  Chairman  of 
the  New  York  State  Commission  for  Hu- 
man Rights.  I  understand  that  New 
York  ha.s  one  of  the  stronsjest  civil  rights 
acts  or  fair  employment  .statutes  in  the 
country-.  Mr  Fowler  said,  as  shown  on 
page  62  of  the  record  of  the  hearings, 
that  he  could  not  go  along  with  this  bill: 

I  cannot  support  this  change.  •  •  •  The 
Federal  Commission  wUl  be  able  to  process 
a  complaint  from  lu  inception  through  to  a 
conclusion  in  the  Federal  courts,  without 
ever  notifying  the  State  agency  Involved  or 
giving  the  State  agency  a  chance  to  act. 
This  procedure  may  have  the  effect  of  weak- 
ening State  agencies 

This  is  Important,  and  I  underscore  It: 
This    procedure    may    have    the   effect   of 
weakening  State  agencies. 

I  wonder,  considering  the  tremendous 
task  which  we  admittedly  face  in  this 
country  to  a-ssure  equality  of  opporturUty 
to  all  our  citizens,  which  I  wholeheart- 
edly support,  whether  we  should  take 
action  which  may  have  the  effect  of 
weakening  the  efforts  already  being 
made,  which  have  gone  on  for  a  number 
of  years  In  New  York,  in  Illinois,  and  in 
31  States  of  the  Union  to  correct  condi- 
tions of  that  kind.    I  do  not  know. 

I  have  been  given  bland  assurances  on 
the  floor  today  that  such  fears  are 
groundless.  I  respect  the  gentlemen  who 
answered  my  questions,  but  I  fervently 
wish  I  had  something  In  the  record  of 
hearings  on  this  bill  to  give  me  that  in- 
formation. When  I  vote  on  this  bill— 
and  it  is  a  landmark  piece  of  legislation — 
I  really  wish  I  could  have  the  proper 
quantum  of  evidence  on  which  to  base 
a  decision  which  is  destined  to  be  so 
importani 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  majority 
of  the  Republican  members  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  do  sup- 
port this  legislation.     I  am  also  satisfied 


that  I  can  rely  on  their  credibility  and 
therefore  accept  the  Eissurances  they 
have  given  me  to  the  effect  that  under 
section  9 lb)  an  agreement  is  mandatory 
between  the  Federal  Goverrunent  and 
the  Illinois  State  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Commission  whereby  the  latter  will 
assimie  jurisdiction  over  any  complaints 
arising  out  of  all  allegations  of  discrimi- 
nation because  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 
Again,  I  would  express  the  hope  that  In 
the  future  the  committee,  when  it  un- 
dertakes to  report  out  basic  legislation 
of  a  fund£imental  and  important  nature, 
will  provide  such  assurances  in  the  form 
of  full  and  complete  hearings.  This  is 
surely  the  best  way  to  fsahlon  soimd 
legislation. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodell]. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

In  1963,  when  I  was  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee, 
Congressman  Roosevelt  and  I  cospon- 
sored  legislation  to  give  the  Commission 
the  power  to  issue  cease-and-desist 
orders,  as  contrasted  with  the  court  en- 
forcement provision  that  ultimately 
went  into  title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act. 

I  will,  at  the  beginning  of  the  5-mln- 
ute  rule,  offer  an  amendment  which  will 
restore  this  bill  to  the  form  taken  by  the 
Roosevelt-Goodell  bill  in  1963.  I  feel 
that  we  should  give  this  Commission  a 
model  operating  agency  that  has  proven 
effective  In  the  administration  of  other 
laws  and  other  problems.  We  should  in 
this  case  follow  the  pattern  that  we  did 
with  the  NLRB.  In  the  1930's  we  set 
up  a  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
that  was  the  prosecutor.  Investigator, 
Judge,  and  jury.  By  the  mld-1940's  we 
determined  that  there  should  be  an  Of- 
fice of  General  Counsel  that  did  the 
prosecuting  and  that  the  Board  should 
exercise  Its  pseudo-Judicial  fimctions 
and  not  be  a  prosecutor  at  the  same 
time. 

I  think  we  have  In  effect  created  a 
model -T  commission  in  this  act  by  pat- 
terning it  after  the  1930'8  NLRB  under 
the  Wagner  Act.  It  Is  my  view  that  In 
the  years  ahead  we  will  move  to  the  kind 
of  commission  that  I  will  propose  today. 

It  will  set  up  an  Office  of  the  Admin- 
istrator who  wUl  be  in  charge  of  con- 
ciliation and  investigation  and,  if  neces- 
sary, prosecution  before  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  will  have  the  power  to 
issue  cease  and  desist  orders.  I  believe 
this  is  a  cleaner  and  a  better  way  to  han- 
dle the  problem. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  as  chainnan  of  the  sub- 
committee back  in  1963  and  1964,  was  in 
agreement  with  this  view.  We  had  a  bi- 
partisan bill.  At  that  time  our  bill  was 
corislderably  stronger  than  the  bill  that 
was  flntilly  incorporated  In  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  as  title  VH. 

Assuming  that  my  substitute,  the 
Roosevelt-Goodell  bill,  will  be  turned 
down,  It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  have 
hearings  on  this  kind  of  a  proposal  In 
the  next  year  so  that  we  may  move  In 
this  direction  if  experience  seems  to  In- 
dicate it  would  be  wise.  I  would  say  also 
that  I  am  sorry  we  have  not  had  full 


hearings  this  year  on  the  operation  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission.  The  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  went  into  effect 
last  July  1.  It  has  court  enforcement 
procedures.  We  have  had  no  hearings 
whatsoever  with  reference  to  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Commission  or  our  experi- 
ence under  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Act.  This  Is  unfortunate.  The 
bill  we  have  before  us  is  a  bill  based 
upon  hearings  held  last  July  when  the 
present  act  had  been  in  effect  since  the 
1st  of  July.  Obviously  those  hearings 
could  not  tell  us  anything  about  the  ex- 
perience under  the  act  thus  far.  There 
Is  really  no  good  reason  why  we  could 
not  have  had  ftUl  and  complete  hearings 
this  year  on  the  operation  of  the  act  thus 
far.  Perhaps  they  would  have  resulted^ 
In  no  changes  at  all  in  the  present  pro- 
posal, but  at  least  we  would  know  the 
areas  in  wliich  we  are  acting  today  are 
based  upon  fsw;ts  as  they  are  available 
to  us. 

I  would  like,  If  I  may,  as  a  matter  of 
legislative  history — and  I  have  discussed 
this  with  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle — to  clarify  several  points  in 
which  we  are  in  complete  agreement,  I 
believe.  No.  1,  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Commission 
shall  be  able  to  go  into  an  area  and  set 
quotas  for  hiring.  The  decisions  made 
by  the  Commission  will  be  based  upon 
the  individual  cases  and  the  facts  of 
those  cases  as  they  are  presented.  I 
would  read  a  section  that  I  had  originally 
intended  to  offer  as  an  amendment,  I 
have  since  determined  that  we  have 
complete  agreement  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to 
have  an  amendment,  but  I  have  discussed 
it  with  members  of  the  Commission,  and 
they  agree.  At  this  time  I  will  read  the 
language  and  ask  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  if  they  agree  it  Is  our 
legislative  intent.  The  language  reads 
as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  11,  line  9.  section  3(J) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(])  The  existence  of  any  Imbalance  with 
respect  to  the  total  number  of  percentage 
of  persons  of  any  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
or  national  origin  employed  by  any  em- 
ployer, referred  or  classified  for  employ- 
ment by  any  employment  agency  or  labor 
organization,  admitted  to  membership  or 
classified  by  any  labor  organization,  or  ad- 
mitted to  or  employed  In,  any  apprentice- 
ship or  other  training  program.  In  compari- 
son with  the  total  number  or  percentage 
of  persons  of  any  such  race,  color,  religion. 
sex,  or  national  origin  In  any  community, 
State,  section,  or  other  area,  or  In  the  avail- 
able work  force  In  any  commimlty.  State,  sec- 
tion, or  other  area,  shall  not  constitute  or 
be  evidence  of  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 


Act." 


J 


I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hawkins]  if  the  gentleman 
agrees  that  this  is  a  matter  of  legisla- 
tive history? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  say  that  we  are  not  only  in  agreement 
with  the  intent  of  the  section  that  the 
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gentleman  just  read,  the  proposed  sec- 
tion which  the  gentleman  has  Just  read, 
but  I  would  construe  that  to  be  already 
prohibited  by  the  law. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  attention 
to  the  act  Itself,  section  3  of  the  act, 
under  paragraph  (J)  wherein  it  states: 

Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be 
interpreted  to  require  any  employer,  em- 
ployment agency,  labor  organization,  or  Joint 
labor-management  conunlttee  subject  to  this 
Act  to  grant  preferential  treatment  to  any 
Individual  or  to  any  group  because  of  the 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin 
of  such  Individual  or  group  on  account  of 
an  Imbalance  which  may  exist  with  respect 
to  the  total  number  or  percentage  of 
(jersons — 

And  so  forth.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
certainly  say  that  that  part  of  the  exist- 
ing act,  which  is  not  only  affected  or  re- 
pealed by  this  proposal,  would  certainly 
Indicate  that  we  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  not 
only  as  to  the  Intent,  but  also  we  believe 
that  the  law  Itself  prohibits  it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  do 
not  intend  to  offer  this  amendment, 
because  I  believe  it  would  be  redundant 
in  many  respects  to  some  of  the  language 
that  is  contained  In  the  bill.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  repeating  our  legislative  Intent,  I 
have  again  brought  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to 
further  clarify  the  legislative  Intent  I 
fully  concur  with  what  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  said,  and  also  what 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hawkins]  has  said  in  reading  from  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill.  I  believe  that  language 
clarifies  this  point  and  I  further  believe 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
correct  in  his  Interpretation. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  reiterate  here 
that  in  simple  terms  what  this  means  is 
that  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  when  it  comes  into  an  area, 
will  look  at  the  specific  facts  reported 
in  a  specific  complaint  and  will  deter- 
mine whether  the  individual  complain- 
ing appears  to  have  been  discriminated 
against. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will 
not  look  at  patterns  and  other  situations 
in  the  community  or  in  the  plant.  But 
it  will  look  at  the  facts  that  are  applied 
and  which  are  applicable  to  this  indi- 
vidual. That,  I  believe,  is  important, 
because  we  are  setting  up  a  system  here 
that  has  great  power,  as  I  want  it  to  have 
great  power,  so  they  can  go  Into  matters 
of  this  kind  and  correct  injustices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
do  not  want  them  going  in  saying  that, 
"You  have  to  have  5  percent  of  one  race 
or  another  or  10  percent  of  one  race  or 
another." 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chalr- 
nian,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Does  the 
gentleman  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  HawtcinsI  that  the 
legislation,  if  enacted  as  it  now  reads, 
would  not  permit  a  complaint  to  be  based 
upon  an  alleged  racial  imbalance? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Yes,  I  agree  with  the 
language  which  the  gentleman  has  read. 
Also,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  legis- 
lation, as  it  will  be  amended,  may  well 
continue  to  preclude  this  kind  of  opera- 
tion about  which  I  am  talking. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chalr- 
inan,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  am  sorry 
I  stepped  out  for  a  few  minutes,  but  does 
the  gentleman  plan  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment that  repeats  that  injunction? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  No.  I  read  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  I  had  prepared 
last  year  to  clarify  this  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  has  agreed  that 
the  law  as  It  is  presently  written  and  as 
it  will  be  amended  today  will  provide  ex- 
actly this  and  that  It  is  not  necessary  to 
have  an  amendment. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  May  I  set  forth  a  set 
of  facts  and  ask  you  for  your  interpre- 
tation of  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
that  you  proposed  which  you  have  with- 
drawn? 

Let  us  assume  that  X  company  in  its 
employment  has  considerably  more  Ne- 
groes than  whites  despite  the  fact  that 
the  general  population  let  us  say  is  the 
opposite.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  single 
Negro  goes  to  the  factory  gate  and  ap- 
plies for  a  Job  and  is  refused  employ- 
ment. He  alleges  discrimination.  Let 
us  say  that  it  is  upheld  that  that  Is  dis- 
crimination. Would  you  say,  therefore, 
that  X  company  cannot  on  the  basis 
that  It  is  already  employing  consider- 
ably more  Negroes  than  whites,  and  the 
proportion  in  the  population  being  the 
opposite,  that  they  could  not  then  justify 
their  particular  pattern  so  as  to  prevent 
that  particular  type  of  case  being  prose- 
cuted under  this  law? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  agree  one  hundred 
percent.  It  works  inversely  here.  That 
would  be  no  defense  for  a  company.  If 
there  Is  an  Individual  case  of  discrimina- 
tion present,  then  the  company  cannot 
say  that  they  have  a  very  sizable  per- 
centage of  Negroes  on  their  work  force. 
This  would  not  be  a  defense.  The  case 
brought  before  the  commission  would 
depend  on  the  proof  of  the  facts  as  they 
apply  to  a  particular  individual  case 
with  reference  to  that  individual's  prob- 
lem and  his  qualifications  for  the  job 
for  which  he  was  applying  or  the  pro- 
motion that  he  was  seeking.  That  will 
be  the  kind  of  evidence  that  will  have  a 
bearing  on  such  cases  and  that  is  the 
kind  of  evidence  that  is  pertinent  with 
reference  to  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mission. The  pattern  or  the  practices 
in  the  company  or  in  the  general  area 
or  In  the  community  are  irrelevant. 


Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  and  thank  him. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvsmia  [Mr.  Dent] 
to  state  for  the  record  and  I  am  sure  he 
would  agree  with  that  statement;  would 
he  not? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  agree  with  your  position 
on  the  proposed  amendment  which  we 
discussed.  I  think  all  of  us  are  in  agree- 
ment and  we  do  want  the  record  to  so 
state. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  want  to  say,  I  think 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  did  not  have 
hearings  this  year  on  the  experience 
under  the  present  law,  this  bill  should 
be  supported.  I  believe  the  experience 
in  States  that  have  strong  commissions 
has  been  very,  very  good.  We  have 
enough  experience  from  those  States  and 
we  did  have  hearings  and  they  were 
rather  full  hearings  in  1965,  1963,  1962, 
and  for  some  years  back  with  reference 
to  proposals  of  this  nature, 

I  would  like  to  clarify  one  other  point 
with  reference  to  the  equal  pay  for  wom- 
en act  and  its  relationship  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sex  in  this  bill  and  in  this  act. 

I  had  a  rather  major  role  in  the  equal 
pay  for  women  act  and  getting  it  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  In  that 
bill  and  in  that  act  we  carefully  specify 
the  various  standards  under  which  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex  or  cer- 
tain types  of  discrimination  would  be 
proper.  We  talked  about  seniority,  effort, 
and  a  variety  of  other  ftictors  that  prop- 
erly distinguish  one  job  from  another  In 
job  evaluations  that  have  been  historical- 
ly accepted  In  Industry. 

I  believe  this  act  is  working  out  very 
well.  I  visited  a  number  of  plants  where 
they  have  a  large  number  of  women  and 
where  they  have  had  comfxlex  problems 
in  negotiating  between  labor  and  man- 
agement and  bringing  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment in  for  advice  and  guidance.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  going  through  a  very  won- 
derful transition  here  where  we  are  not 
hurting  the  male  workers  and  we  are 
bringing  the  women  workers  up  to  a  po- 
sition of  equal  pay  when  they  do  equal 
work.  But  because  the  Equal  Pay  Act  Is 
working  so  effectively.  I  think  we  ought 
to  make  it  absolutely  clear  in  the  legis- 
lative history  today  that  we  do  not  in- 
tend that  employees  who  are  covered 
vmder  the  Equal  Pay  Act  will  be  involved 
in  operations  of  this  Commission.  Where 
the  Equal  Pay  Act  with  all  the  standards 
that  are  set  forth  covering  women's  em- 
ployment and  bringing  their  pay  up  to  an 
equality  for  equal  work,  it  is  not  oiu-  in- 
tent that  the  Commission  created  by  this 
act  shall  move  in  and  try  to  enforce  other 
standards  of  their  own  incidentally. 

Once  again,  I  believe  I  have  discussed 
this  with  both  sides  and  we  are  in  agree- 
ment that  the  Equal  Pay  Act  should  have 
a  priority  in  this  situation. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  main  thrust  of  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  is  that  after  they  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  become  employed, 
they  are  treated  on  an  equal  basis  so  far 
as  earnings  are  concerned.    The  main 
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tni-ust  of  this  legislation  is  to  see  that 
they  get  the  job  on  an  equal-opportunity 
basis  to  begin  with.  Therefore  we  agree 
that  the  Commissioner  should  not  in  any 
way  interfere  in  the  workings  of  another 
act  or  statute  that  has  for  its  main 
thrust  something  entirely  different  from 
this. 

Mr.  GOODELL  I  agree  with  the  basic 
statement  that  the  gentleman  has  made. 

Mr  BELL  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GOOUELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
nuui  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  outstanding  work 
and  leadership  in  this  committee  and 
tiie  work  that  is  being  done  on  this  bill. 
He  has  been  an  outstanding  member  of 
the  committee  and  an  outstanding  law- 
yer In  working  out  problfms  mvolved  in 
this  legislation. 

Mr  GOODELL.  I  tliank  the  gentle- 
man We  have  had  very  distinguished 
leadersliip  from  our  side  oif  the  aisle  on 
this  subcommittee  in  the  person  of  the 
gentlemaJi  from  California. 

Has  the  gentlem.an  available  2  or  3 
additional  minutes^ 

Mr  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  much 
time  do  'Ae  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  has  10  minutes  remain- 
inK 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  5  additional  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  CH.AIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  :s  recognized  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes 

Mr  GOODELL  I  would  take  this 
time  aLso  to  clarify  a  point  of  legislative 
hl.story.  if  I  may  have  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  California.  We  dls- 
ciis«Hi  this  earlier  in  respt-)nse  to  some 
questions  with  reference  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  State  commissions.  The  lan- 
guage m  the  bill  on  pa*je  27  provides  that 
the  Commission  shall — not  may,  but 
shall— cooperate  with  the  Stat*  and  local 
agencies. 

Then  the  bill  provides,  on  line  18, 
further: 

In  furtherance  of  such  cooperative  efforts, 
the  Commission  shall  enter  into  written 
asTP^ments  with  such  State  or  local  agencies 
xs  consent  thereto  and  such  a<?reement8  shall 
Include  provisions  under  which  the  Com- 
mlsBlon  shall  refrain  from  processing  a. 
charge  In  any  cases  or  class  of  cases  specified 
In  such  agreements — 

And  so  on.  Then  the  final  provision 
Is: 

The   Commission   shall    rescind   any  such 

agreement  whenever  it  determines  that  the 
a.«rreement  no  longer  serves  the  Interest  of 
etfectlve  enforcement  of  this  Act. 

It  Is  our  Intent,  as  I  understand  it,  that 
where  there  is  a  State  law  that  can  do  a 
•ob  of  eliminating  discrimination,  the 
State  should  do  .so  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  stay  out. 

It  i.s  also  our  intent  that  the  Commis- 
sion shall  h^ve  the  final  judgment  as  to 
whether  a  State  is  able  to  do  the  job  and 
is  willing  to  do  the  job.  We  would  hope 
the  Commission  would  proceed  in  a  way 
that  would  encourage  all  States  to  set 
up  their  own  fair  employment  commls- 
.sioi\s.  because  it  is  our  feeling  that  you 
can  do  a  more  effective  job,  if  you  want 


to  do  an  effective  Job,  locally  with  your 
State  people  and  your  State  agencies. 

We  also  are  not  so  blind  as  to  expect 
that  a  number  of  the  States  will  proceed 
to  do  so  in  the  field  of  civil  rights  and 
fair  emplojmient  practices.  But  we  need 
this  Federal  power  standing  behind  to 
push  the  States  into  enforcement. 

In  the  case  of  New  York,  California, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  some  other  States, 
we  have  very  strong  and  effective  fair 
employment  commissions.  I  believe  It  is 
our  hope  that  the  Commission  will  cede 
jurisdiction  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
to  the  State  agencies  where  the  State 
agencies  are  overlapping  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  can  handle  the  problem. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  CaUfomla 
agree  with  that  under  section  9(b)  au- 
thority? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman's  construction 
of  that  section,  and  indicate  further  that 
it  was  the  intent  to  accomplish  what  he 
has  expressed;  that  is,  to  encourstge  those 
States  that  have  moved  ahead  even  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Furthermore,  I  think  it  should  be  in- 
dicated for  the  record  that  of  the  36 
States  which  today  have  laws,  and  80 
local  governmental  units,  at  least  25  of 
those  36  States  have  enforcement  pro- 
cedures which  basically  cover  more  em- 
ployees with  a  stronger  enforcement  pro- 
cedure than  even  this  bill  proposes.  It 
is  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  these 
States  are  moving  ahead  that  we  wish  to 
cede  this  jurisdiction  to  them.  That  was 
the  reason  for  making  this  cooperative 
agreement  mandatory  rather  than  dis- 
cretionary, as  the  present  law  in  title  VU 
does.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  just  calling  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  to  page  6  of  the  report, 
which  I  do  not  believe  has  been  referred 
to  yet,  which  stresses: 

(1)  Close  coojjeratlon  between  the  Commis- 
sion and  other  Federal,  State,  smd  local  agen- 
cies has  been  one  of  the  prime  goals  of  the 
committee  In  the  drafting  of  this  act.  Dupli- 
cation of  effort  and  expense  are  to  be  avoided 
whenever  possible. 

I  think  it  Is  very  clear  from  the  entire 
legislative  history  of  this  act  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  intending  to 
preempt  effective  State  commissions,  pro- 
vided they  are  effective  and  provided 
there  are  laws  in  the  several  States,  as 
there  are  in  some  30,  for  commissions 
that  can  do  the  job. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  just  add  that  the  legisla- 
tive intent  about  urging  States  to  do  an 


effective  job,  provided  they  have  the  law 
sind  the  effective  commission,  Is  clear. 
But  the  Federal  Government  must  have 
the  residual  rights,  if  the  States,  either 
by  law  or  in  the  operation  of  their  com- 
missions, do  not  do  the  job  In  a  forth- 
right way  to  Insure  equal  job  opportu- 
nity under  the  law. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  stressed  a  point  which  I 
think  Is  very  Important. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  been  chairman  of  the  dis- 
tinguished commission  of  New  York  for 
3  years,  and  has  done  an  outstanding  job. 

It  should  not  be  interpreted  from  the 
language  of  section  9(b)  that  the  Com- 
mission must  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  a  State  that  has  an  ineffective  law 
with  reference  to  fair  employment  prac- 
tices. The  Commission  is  given  the  re- 
sponsibility here  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  State  to  the  extent  that 
the  State  can  do  the  job. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
California  one  other  question  in  this  con- 
nection. Will  there  be  States — presum- 
ably— which  have  effective  laws  against 
discrimination  In  certain  areas,  but  not 
as  broad  as  the  Federal  law?  Is  it  not 
our  Intention  that  where  a  State  has  an 
effective  law  to  do  part  of  the  job,  that 
we  will  have  them  take  over  the  meas- 
ure of  jurisdiction  that  they  can  and  are 
able  and  willing  to  enforce,  and  that  the 
part  that  the  State  commission  does  not 
cover  will  fall  under  the  Federal  Com- 
mission's authority? 

What  it  amounts  to  is  that  there  is  not 
a  requirement  that  the  Federal  Commis- 
sion cede  100  percent  authority  to  the 
State  commission.  The  State  commis- 
sion does  not  have  to  have  a  law  that  is 
equal  in  all  its  provisions  to  the  Federal 
law  in  order  to  have  some  cession  of 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  exactly  right,  and  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  point  out  there  will  be  ob- 
viously some  States,  for  example,  that 
will  not  cover  certain  classes  that  are 
covered  under  the  Federal  law.  let  us 
say  "sex." 

Obviously,  the  Commission  could  not 
defer  to  the  States  and  sign  an  agree- 
ment, because  the  State  might  not  have 
a  law  against  sex  discrimination.  Ob- 
viously we  are  speaking  only  of  those 
where  an  agreement  can  be  entered  into 
in  equal  class. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
m£Ui. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
agree  with  that  Interpretation,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  legislative  history? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  agree  with  the  Interpre- 
tation of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  H.^WKiNs]. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Is  It  the  gentleman's 
understanding  that  whenever  and  wher- 
ever the  word  "employer"  appears  In  this 
act  this  means  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  the  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Goverrunent? 
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Mr.  GOODELL.  Is  the  gentleman 
asking  whether  the  Federal  Government 
Is  covered,  as  an  employer? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  That  Is,  In  sum  and 
substance,  what  I  am  asking. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  No.  I  believe  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  covered 
under  other  provisions  of  law,  but  the 
Federal  Fair  Emplojmient  Commission 
would  not  proceed  against  other  Federal 
agencies. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  would  presume  that 
the  very  best  place  for  a  precedent  In 
this  field  to  be  set  would  be  the  Federal 
Government,  certainly.  I  would  assume 
from  the  language  that  the  word  "em- 
ployer" would  mean  any  employer,  in- 
cluding Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Dent]  to  speak  on  that  question. 

Mr.  DENT.  In  order  to  sustain  the 
position.  I  refer  to  page  2  of  the  bill. 
The  gentleman  asks  a  question  about  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  laelng  covered.  I 
suggest  that  the  gentleman  read  the  lan- 
guage on  page  2.  line  8,  which  says  "the 
United  States,  a  corporation  wholly 
owned  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  an  Indian  tribe,  or  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof." 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  was  asking  for  an 
interpretation  of  the  language  which  the 
gentleman  has  read. 

Mr.  DENT.   Itls  very  specific. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  We  should  all  have  a 
common  understanding. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's question.  The  answer  is  very 
clearly  "No."  The  Federal  Government 
is  not  covered  as  an  employer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

All  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  astounded  that  a  committee  of  the 
Congress  would  bring  forth  such  a 
monstrosity  as  H.R.  10065.  Already  a 
majority  of  the  Congress  has  written 
into  our  statutes  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  Enactment  of  that 
title  was  bad:  to  enact  H.R.  10065  would 
be  horrendous. 

As  our  young  Americans  today  defend 
the  principle  of  individual  freedom  in 
military  combat  It  111  behooves  Members 
of  this  body  to  destroy  freedom  so  reck- 
lessly as  is  proposed  in  this  bUl.  Are  we 
today  willing  to  depart  so  far  from  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  choice  by  Indi- 
viduals who  employ  others  In  their  busi- 
ness operations?    I  would  hope  not. 

Totalitarianism  anywhere  Is  Indefen- 
sible. Totalitarianism  In  our  beloved 
America,  as  Is  proposed  In  this  legisla- 
tion, Is  even  more  abhorrent  In  view  of  the 
history  of  the  United  States  In  combat- 
ing such  doctrine  throughout  the  world. 

My  vote  today  shall  be  for  freedom  as 
I  proudly  cast  It  against  approval  of  H.R. 
10065. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though I  cannot  be  present  when  the 
vote  on  H.R.  10065  Is  taken  later  In  the 
day,  I  want  the  Record  to  reflect  that  If 
I  were  here  I  would  vote  for  passage  of 
the  bill. 

I  w^Ish  to  make  It  clear,  however,  that 
I  am  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the 
legislation  In  Its  present  form.  For  ex- 
ample, If  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  Is  to  have  adjudica- 
tory powers,  then  I  believe  a  separate 
and  Independent  agency  should  perform 
the  role  of  prosecutor.  Unfortunately, 
imder  the  pending  bill,  the  Commission 
would  function  as  Investigator,  concilia- 
tor, prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury.  I  hope 
that  this  defect  In  the  present  legislation 
can  be  corrected. 

In  a  number  of  other  Important  re- 
spects the  legislation  strengthens  the 
machinery  and  purposes  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act.  On  balance,  therefore,  I  be- 
lieve the  pending  legislation  deserves 
support. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  [Mrs.  May]  may  be 
granted  1  minute  In  order  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  20  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
direct  a  question  to  the  author  of  the 
bill,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr. Hawkins]. 

Title  "Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  gave  women  the  same  protection 
against  discrimination  In  employment  as 
is  given  to  other  Individuals  on  the  basis 
of  race  or  creed.  This  particular  portion 
of  that  title  was  and  Is  very  Important 
not  only  to  workingwomen  but  to  all 
women. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
author  of  this  bill  whether  under  the 
legislation  before  us  today,  or  any 
amendments  to  be  considered,  the  pres- 
ent provisions  against  discrimination  In 
employment  on  account  of  sex  will  be 
affected  In  any  way? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield,  we  are  simply 
extending  jurisdiction.  Certainly  we 
are  not  In  any  way  adversely  affecting 
existing  provisions.  Many  of  the  fine 
ladles  who  have  been  worried  about  this 
bill  being  debated  at  this  time,  and 
worried  that  It  might  lead  to  an  amend- 
ment, can  be  assured  that  certainly  such 
was  not  our  intent.  Certainly  we  would 
never  under  any  clrciunstances  do  any- 
thing to  hurt  the  ladles. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  reassurance. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute,  and  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell] 
for  an  answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
further  response  to  the  question  asked 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 


[Mrs.  May],  we  had  a  colloquy  earlier 
and  had  an  agreement  that  to  the  extent 
the  Equal  Pay  for  Women  Act  was  effec- 
tive in  covering  the  women  and  protect- 
ing the  women  In  respect  to  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  we  did  not  expect  this 
Commission  to  move  In  and  try  to  super- 
sede or  Intervene,  because  procedures  are 
working  out  quite  well  under  the  Equ£il 
Pay  for  Women  Act,  which  were  care- 
fully laid  out  In  the  legislation. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  someone  might 
assume  that  this  bill  would  give  away 
jiulsdlctlon.  It  probably  does  give  the 
Commission,  technically,  authority  to 
move  In  and  to  overlap  jurisdiction  un- 
der the  Equal  Pay  for  Women  Act. 

However,  we  do  not  feel  that  this  was 
done,  and  the  Equal  Pay  for  Women  Act 
Is  working  out  quite  well. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  that  explanation. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.O'HARA]. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  that 
while  certain  features  of  this  act  and  of 
title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
cover  some  of  the  same  discriminatory 
practices  as  the  Equal  Pay  Act  and  some 
others  In  addition.  I  could  not  agree  that 
the  committee  has  any  particular  intent 
as  to  which  of  the  acts  should  apply  In 
those  areas  subject  to  the  sanctions  of 
both  acts.  It  would  be  up  to  the  admin- 
istering agencies  to  work  out  some  mo- 
dus operandi  under  which  they  would 
handle  complaints  that  might  be  a  viola- 
tion of  both  acts.  I  do  not  believe, 
though,  we  should  say  as  a  matter  of  leg- 
islative Intent  that  we  do  not  cover  any 
practice  that  Is  covered  elsewhere.  Per- 
haps there  is  some  overlapping.    So  be  It. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  WaggonnerI. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania yielding  me  this  time.  I  would 
like  to  ask  some  questions  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  or  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  the  author  of  the 
bill  [Mr.  Hawkins]. 

To  try  to  put  in  proper  perspective 
where  we  stand  now  on  the  legislative  In- 
tent of  this  proposal  I  would  like  to  sisk 
first  of  all.  am  I  correct  In  assuming  that 
this  bill  repeals  title  VH  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964? 

Mr.  DENT.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DENT.     It  does. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Does  this  pro- 
posal. H.R.  10065.  retain  the  Commission 
on  Equal  Emplojmient  Opportunity  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964? 

Mr.  DENT.     It  does. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman as  concisely  as  possible  tell  me 
what  is  provided  for  in  this  proposal  not 
provided  for  In  title  'Vn  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964?  What  does  this  bill 
do  that  title  VH  does  not  do? 

Mr.  DENT.  Well.  It  extends  the  cov- 
erage to  employers  of  8  or  more  rather 
than  25  or  more  as  was  contained  In  the 
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previous  act  It  s€ls  up  machinery  for 
enforcemer.t  that  was  not  contained  In 
the  previous  act,  and  ii  makes  it  manda- 
tory by  substituting  the  word  'shall"  for 
the  word  "may"  in  compelling  the  Com- 
mission to  cooperate  with  the  Stales  in 
every  mstance  m  the  enforcement  of  this 
paiticular  act  It  dot-s  not  in  any  way 
supersede  or  displace  the  State  acts  but 
makes  it  p<>sslble  and  practically  manda- 
tory, m  otlier  words,  that  we  do  operate 
and  coop<?rate  with  t,he  States  that  now 
i;ave  sucn  leRislaiion 

Mr  VVAGGONNER  The  gentleman 
said  that  this  act  sots  up  machinery  for 
enforcement  which  does  not  exist  In  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Am  I  correct 
in  assumnig  that  authority  for  admin- 
IsterlnK  ihis  act  is  placed  directly  in  the 
five-man  Equal  Employment  Commis- 
sion and  IS  rem  ned  from  the  due  process 
of  law  in  that  ihe  courUs  must  accept  the 
findings  of  tJie  Commission  with  respect 
to  questions  of  fact  as  conclusive? 

Mr.  DENT  We  never  remoyg  any 
violation  of  any  law  from  the  cburts 
when  a  violation  is  found.  The  only 
thniK  li  dix>s  do  is  Kive  an  opportunity  for 
conciliatory  explorations  on  the  part  of 
ihe  Commission  and  an  employee  ag- 
grieved does  not  immediately  have  to  go 
to  court  for  any  kind  of  Justice  in  the 
matter  of  discrimination.  He  can  appeal 
to  the  board  at  a  hearing  smd  get  the 
usual  board  action  we  have  under  other 
agencies  and  cominissions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment rather  than  put  enforcement 
directly  .r.  a  court  action. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  DENT  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr  WAGGONNER  The  gentleman 
from  Peiinsylvania  makes  reference  to 
the  'board  ' 

Mr  DENT     Commission. 

Mr.  'WAGGONNER.  Is  the  gentleman 
referring  to  the  F.qual  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commis.Nion'' 

Mr    DENT      That  is  right. 

Mr  WAGGONNER  Could  the  gen- 
tleman from  Penn.'^ylvania  tell  me  under 
what  conditions  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  ha  vine  the  au- 
thority which  this  act  erants  seek  the 
services  of  the  Attorney  General?  Un- 
der what  conditions  and  when  could  the 
Attoniey  General  become  a  party  In  such 
dlsputtc? 

Mr  DENT.  Mr  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  they  are 
both  Federal  agencies  Only  where 
there  Is  a  practice  or  a  pattern  of  dis- 
crimination that  the  Attorney  General 
may  feel— and  I  would  Imagine  it  would 
be  that  when  the  Commission  has  rea- 
son— It  must  have  some  reason,  cause, 
or  concern  to  believe — a  person  or  group 
of  persons— and  I  believe  the  language 
itself  is  not  clear  and  I  would  like  to  at 
least  give  the  gentleman  a  part  of  the 
language  which  I  believe  does  cover  the 
gentleman  s  question  wherein  It  states, 
"engaged  in  a  pattern  or  practice  of  dis- 
crimination" .At  that  point  they  could 
intervene^ — 

Tlie  C*JtAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  again 
expired. 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  In  effect,  then, 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  would  make  an  Initial  de- 
termination, in  instances  where  It'  felt 
discrimination  did  exist  guided  by  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

Mr.  DENT.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  And  only  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Federal  courts  then  would 
set  aside  an  opinion  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission? 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  tiTie.  In  any 
case  where  a  Commission  has  a  finding 
and  a  determination  of  fact,  that  would 
be  true  In  this  particular  case. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  COHELANl. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
requirement  for  a  strong  Federal  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
with  appropriate  and  effective  enforce- 
ment powers,  is  urgent. 

For  years  some  of  us  have  urged  such 
a  Comjnisslon,  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  Included  a  provision  which  some 
of  us  had  long  supported.  This  was  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  enforcement 
Commission  to  redress  the  discrimination 
which  has  so  regularly  plagued  our  Negro 
fellow  citizens. 

For  the  ugly  fact  remains  that  dis- 
crimination in  employment  because  of 
race  and  color  Is  a  pervasive  practice. 
It  exists  In  almost  every  area  of  em- 
ployment and  in  every  area  of  our  coun- 
try. And  It  falls  with  special  cruelty  on 
minority  groups. 

The  unemployment  rate  of  Negro 
workers  continues  to  be  twice  that  of 
the  working  force  as  a  whole.  And  this 
discrimination  and  unemployment  cre- 
ate an  atmosphere  of  frustration,  re- 
sentment, and  unrest  which  forms  the 
basis  for  some  of  the  most  basic  and 
serious  problems  confronting  our  com- 
munities today. 

THE    1964     ACT    IS    INADEQUATE 

Unfortunately,  the  legislation  estab- 
lishing the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  2  years  ago  fell  far 
short  of  what  we  had  originally  propKJsed. 
Its  fine  title  and  objectives  were  not 
matched  by  Its  tools.  Its  abUlty  to  deter 
discrimination  was  emasculated  before 
it  even  got  underway. 

It  established  the  principle  of  equal 
employment  opportunity  enforcement  at 
the  Federal  level  but  it  left  us  with  the 
question  of  whether  we  could  afford  to  be 
satisfied  with  "tokenism."  It  left  us  with 
the  question  of  whether  the  symbol  of 
equal  employment  is  enough  or  whether 
we  must  be  prepared  to  provide  the  ma- 
chinery which  can  really  make  it  work. 

NEW   POWXBS  ARE  NEEDED 

If  we  are  concerned  with  results — and 
morally,  socially,  and  economically  I  be- 
lieve we  must  be — then  we  have  to  cor- 
rect the  two  glaring  weaknesses  of  the 
present  act.  These  flaws,  which  would 
restrict  and  restrain  the  efforts  of  even 
the  mort  dedicated  men,  are  first.  Its  lim- 
ited coverage,  and  second,  the  weakness 
of  its  enforcement  provisions. 


As  originally  enacted,  orUy  the  em- 
ployees of  organizations  with  100  or  more 
workers  were  covered.  Obviously,  this 
standard  Is  inadequate  and  unreasonable. 
It  must  be  raised  substantially  and  this 
legislation  before  us  today  would  do  so. 
By  July  of  1967  It  would  Include  all  orga- 
nizations employing  8  or  more  workers, 
and  this  would  mean  protection  for  the 
employees  of  approximately  92  percent 
of  this  Nation's  employers. 

Perhaps  even  more  Important,  this  bill 
grants  the  enforcement  power  which  is 
missing  in  the  present  act. 

Many  problems  of  employment  dis- 
crimination can  best  be  worked  out 
through  informal  and  voluntary  means. 
Such  has  been  the  experience  in  my  own 
State  of  California. 

ENFOnCEMENT  ESSENTIAI. 

But  the  record  is  very  clear  that  con- 
ciliation is  most  successful  when  the  par- 
ties know  that  effective  machinery  for 
enforcement  and  compliance  is  at  hand. 
Of  the  35  State  fair  employment  laws 
now  on  the  books,  28,  again  including 
California,  have  always  provided  en- 
forcement procedures,  and  4  of  the  re- 
maining 7  have  subsequently  added  them. 
So  this  bill,  by  including  compliance  ma- 
chinery, is  being  wholly  consistent  with 
what  in  practice  has  been  found  neces- 
sary and  effective  at  State  and  commu- 
nity levels. 

JOB   OP   THE    EQUAL   EMPLOYMENT   OPPOHTUNITT 
COMMISSION 

The  serious  and  persistent  employment 
problems  confronting  minority  group 
members,  and  Negroes  in  particular,  will 
not,  of  course,  be  resolved  solely  or  even 
primarily  through  commissions  such  as 
this,  no  matter  how  effective  they  may 
be.  We  desperately  need  to  concentrate 
on  creating  more  jobs,  on  providing  bet- 
ter education  and  on  developing  more 
broadly  based  job  training  programs. 

But  equal  employment  opportunity 
commissions  are  important  if  new  jobs 
and  better  training  are  not  to  be 
thwarted  at  the  employment  oflace.  The 
time  has  come — it  is  long  past  due— 
when  we  should  mobilize  all  of  our  re- 
sources to  Insure  first-class  citizenship 
for  every  American. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  this  bill  be 
approved  as  a  matter  of  fairness,  equity, 
and  responsibility.  I  urge  that  It  be  ap- 
proved so  that  the  constitutional  guaran- 
tee of  equal  opportunity  may  be  realized 
by  all  of  our  people. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  t  me  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman   from   California   [Mr.  BtJR- 

TONl. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  at  this  time  to 
pay  tribute  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hawkins! .  Congressman  Hawkins 
has  been  a  leader  In  the  broad  tirea  of 
civil  rights,  although  today  we  deal  with 
the  more  limited  area  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities,  throughout  his  en- 
tire career  of  legislative  service.  I  might 
add.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  has  been  a 
most  distinguished  service,  both  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
State  Legislature  of  California,  where  he 
was  the  father  of  the  California  fair  em- 
ployment practices  law. 
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It  is  most  appropriate  that  such  a 
skilled  and  dedicated  colleague  of  ours 
be  the  author  of  this  legislation  and  the 
floor  manager  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  this  very  lmi>ortant  and 
desirable  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  opens  further 
the  door  of  opportunity  in  all  phases  of 
our  economic  and  social  life.  It  makes  It 
possible  for  those  formerly  deprived  to 
make  greater  contributions  as  citizens 
and  removes  an  atmosphere  of  frustra- 
tion, resentment,  and  unrest.  It  provides 
for  a  more  effective  utilization  of  our 
manpower.  The  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  has  estimated  that  employ- 
ment discrimination  combined  with 
poorer  educational  opportunities  costs 
us,  as  a  nation,  up  to  $20  billion  a  year 
in  potential  production. 

The  human  cost  cannot  be  calculated. 

With  the  passage  of  this  bill,  the  less 
skilled  and  those  entering  the  labor 
market  for  the  first  time  are  encouraged 
to  prepare  for  useful  careers.  Higher 
motivation  can  be  accomplished  where 
achievement  is  recognized  and  the 
shadow  of  discrimination  is  removed. 

The  Improvements  in  this  bill  over 
section  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  are 
real.  The  Federal  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Act  is  continued  but  statu- 
tory procedures  are  added  for  com- 
pliance. Such  enforcement  powers  are 
universally  given  investigative  commis- 
sions; otherwise,  a  mere  statement  of 
policy  would  be  without  practical  effect. 
Effective  conciliation  by  the  Commission 
Is  not  possible  when  an  employer  knows 
that  the  Commission  has  no  power  be- 
yond making  an  investigation.  All 
State  fair  employment  practice  laws 
provide  for  such  enforcement.  Under 
H.R.  10065,  the  Federal  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  is  given 
equal  power,  which  Is  reviewable  in  the 
courts. 

If  the  Commission  finds  that  a  re- 
spondent has  engaged  in  an  imlawful 
employment  practice.  It  will  have  au- 
thority to  Issue  a  cease-and-desist  order 
or  any  appropriate  affirmative  order.  In- 
cluding an  order  to  reinstate  or  hire  an 
employee,  with  or  without  back  pay. 
Such  an  order  could  be  enforced  on  ap- 
plication to  a  U.S.  court  of  appeals,  or 
to  a  district  court,  if  a  court  of  appeals 
were  not  sitting  at  that  time.  Such 
order  could  be  reviewed  by  a  U.S.  court 
of  appeals  upon  application  of  any 
party. 

Another  change  In  H.R.  10065  from 
present  law  is  to  extend  coverage  from 
employers  employing  25  or  more  persons 
to  employers  employing  8  or  more.  This 
adds  somewhat  less  than  11.5  million  to 
coverage  to  a  total  of  37  million  em- 
ployees covered  by  the  act.  This  bill  is 
sound.  There  Is  no  logic  in  excluding 
this  substantial  area  of  business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  this 
vital  legislation. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  an  ill-timed  and  unneces- 
sary bill  which  was  introduced,  briefly 
considered,  and  reported  in  order  that 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  coidd 
make  a  personal  political  display  In  con- 


nection with  the  unfortunate  action  of 
the  House  in  repealing  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

I  do  not  agree  with  any  part  of  title 
VII  of  the  so-called  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  It  is  a  naked  use  of  Federal  power 
to  compel  by  law  that  which  should  only 
come  from  the  natural  and  voluntary 
process  of  persuasion. 

This  bill  enlarges  the  powers  of  the 
Equal  Opportunity  Commission  created 
in  the  1964  act.  It  empowers  the  Com- 
mission of  five,  collectively  or  individual- 
ly, to  initiate  complaints,  hear  com- 
plaints, judge  complaints,  and  mete  out 
punishment  for  the  least  understood  and 
most  indefinable  of  crimes.  No  limitation 
of  the  Commission's  powers  appears  in 
the  bill.  The  respondent  or  victim  in  the 
unlawful  employment  practice  charge  is 
given  the  opportunity  of  appealing  to 
the  courts  when  he  feels  unjustly 
punished. 

There  is  no  tyranny  in  the  history  of 
this  century — and  it  is  in  many  ways 
a  bleak  history  of  totalitarian  brutality 
of  both  the  "left"  and  the  "right"  on  a 
massive  scale — which  has  not  pro- 
nounced grand  alms  of  human  better- 
ment to  be  achieved  through  force.  It 
is  not  consistent  with  the  historic  Amer- 
ican design  of  individual  freedom  and 
choice  that  a  government  have  the 
powers  to  compel  aH  things  that  a  major- 
ity believes  to  be  morally  right.  Such 
objectives  are  better  and  more  surely 
reached  without  govemmentsd  compul- 
sions. 

This  bill  would  extend  the  compulsory 
process — which  is  at  heart  a  totalitarian 
device — by  taking  power  from  the  courts 
and  vesting  it  in  a  politically  oriented 
administrative  tribunal.  By  narrowing 
the  scope  down  to  the  smallest  enter- 
prise in  the  smallest  town  which  em- 
ployed eight  or  more  persons,  another 
totalitarian  form  becomes  familiar; 
namely,  that  all  means  of  earning  a  liv- 
ing are  the  specific  property  of  govern- 
ment. Justice  Douglas  suggested  what 
could  become  the  end  of  private  enter- 
prise when  in  his  "sit-in"  decision  he 
declared : 

'When  a  person  Is  issued  a  license  by  a 
State  or  local  government,  he  becomes  sub- 
ject to  certam  rules  and  regulations  and 
sujjervlslon  of  his  pterformance. 

I  am  aware  that  the  great  American 
experiment  cannot  endure  with  two 
classes  of  citizenship.  I  have  not,  how- 
ever, and  shall  never  accept  the  doctrine 
that,  as  government  extends  Its  msmtle 
over  the  economic  lives  of  all  its  people. 
It  requires  a  surrender  of  all  private 
rights.  1  reject  the  principle  tha.t  to  be 
touched  at  all  by  government  Is  to  be- 
come automatically  clothed  with  a  pub- 
lic interest  requiring  that  the  Individual 
touched  become  a  vassal  to  whatever  the 
majority  may  demand. 

When  an  individual  risks  his  own  capi- 
tal and  employs  eight  people,  his  capital, 
and  his  alone.  Is  at  stake  and  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  public  concern  that  he  faU  or 
not  fail.  The  prerogative  should  be  en- 
tirely his  and  whomever  he  hires  is  an 
important  part  of  his  success  or  failure. 
The  proprietor  of  a  business  Is  entitled 
to  a  fuU  responsibility  for  his  business 
venture.    It  is  wrong  that  a  public  Pair 


Employment  Commission  sit  with  him 
on  his  executive  board  and  direct  his  em- 
ployment. They  are  not  a  stockholder 
in  his  enterprise  simply  because  he  might 
have  borrowed  from  a  national  bank,  or 
Goverrmient  directly,  or  may  manu- 
facture a  product  and  paint  it  with  a 
lacquer  which  has  traveled  once  across 
a  State  line. 

Most  responsible  Americans,  and  abso- 
lutely including  the  decent  and  responsi- 
ble citizens  of  my  State  and  region,  be- 
lieve In  fair  employment  practices.  We 
may  be  a  long  way  from  that  goal — in 
New  York  as  well  as  in  Alabama — but 
attempts  at  compulsion  which  reach  into 
the  private  lives  and  businesses  of  our 
citizens  harvest  more  rancor  and  resent- 
ment than  equality  of  employment 
opportunity. 

The  President  has  pointed  out  that 
unemployment  today  among  Negro 
yoimg  people  is  five  times  that  of  the 
white,  which  was  not  true  30  years  ago. 
These  statistics  suggest  that  something 
more  important  than  discrimination  is 
at  work.  Employment  today  requires 
Increasing  degrees  of  education  and  skill. 
Manual  and  unskilled  jobs  are  disappear- 
ing at  an  accelerated  rate. 

Education  and  training  of  all  our  peo- 
ple is  the  only  sound  approach  to  equal 
employment  opportunities.  As  a  Con- 
gressman I  have  and  will  continue  to 
support  constructive  legislation  such  as 
manpower  development  and  vocational 
rehabilitation.  I  even  expressed  clearly 
In  the  debate  on  the  fioor  of  the  House 
my  approval  of  the  poverty  bill,  pro- 
vided it  was  not  turned  into  a  political 
fiesta. 

This  Nation  shall  endure;  the  land  and 
the  people,  God  willing,  shall  be  here  a 
hundred  years  and  a  thousand  years 
from  today.  The  question  Is  whether 
freedom  shall  endure  and  whether  In- 
dividual and  personal  responsibility  and 
liberty  shall  endure,  and  it  is  not  an  easy 
question  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  If 
we  vest  such  powers  in  government,  for 
whatever  purposes,  that  all  things  are 
coerced,  then  we  shall  have  destroyed 
the  fundamentals  of  personal  liberty.  In 
that  awful  result,  neither  Negro  nor 
white  citizen  will  enjoy  the  fruits  of  lib- 
erty; neither  will  share  the  unique 
spiritual  and  moral  benefits  of  freemen 
in  a  free  society.  The  light  we  all  helped 
light  and  keep  lit  shall  have  been  ex- 
tinguished in  a  drab  world  of  enforced 
conformity. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  DENT.    We  have  to  yield. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  would  like  to  Invite 
your  attention  specifically  to  section  3  of 
this  legislation.  For  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  legislative  history,  this  section  3 
as  you  know  covers  discrimination  be- 
cause of  sex  and  so  on.  Is  it  the  intent 
of  this  legislation  to  follow  the  historic 
employment  practices  in  those  instances 
where  certain  factors  constitute  borm 
fide  occupational  qualifications?  What  I 
am  thinking  of  in  this  regard  has  to  do 
with  the  historical  and  traditional  quali- 
fications of  those  very  lovely  persons,  the 
stewardesses  on  airlines.  Will  this  re- 
qaire  any  different  standards  to  be  set 
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or  may  the  airlines  still  follow  the  pat- 
terrLs  of  employing  attractive  young 
ladles  In  an  age  bracket  of  say  between 
21  and  35? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  would  say  that  many  of 
us  would  be  concerned  about  that.  As 
I  understand,  if  you  will  look  at  page  5 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  referring 
to  subsection  paragraph  (d)  it  quotes 
from  sections  3  and  4  of  the  act  and  it 
describes  acts  that  are  unlawful  em- 
ployment practices  under  this  act.  Sub- 
section ie>  of  section  3 — and  I  believe 
that  is  the  subsection  you  are  talking 
atx)ut — provides — quoting  the  report: 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  3  provldee  that 
nofwlttvstandlng  any  other  provision  of  the 
act.  the  employment  of  persons  of  a  particu- 
lar reUglon,  sex,  or  national  origin  In  Itmlted 
situations  where  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin  Is  a  bona  fide  occupational  qualifica- 
tion on  that  specific  buslneas.  shall  not  be  an 
unlawful  employment  practice.  This  lan- 
g^uage  Is  meant  to  apply  In  those  rare  cir- 
cumstances where  a  reasonable,  good  faith, 
caiise  exists  to  Justify  occupational  distinc- 
tions based  ufjon  religion  or  national  origin, 
or  the  more  common  circumstances,  widely 
accepted  by  contemporary  standards,  where 
a  reasonable,  good  faith,  and  Justifiable 
ground  exists  to  perpetuate  occupational  dis- 
tinctions based  upon  sex. 

I  believe  that  the  language  of  the  re- 
port is  clear  in  that  respect,  that  host- 
esses, for  In.stance.  will  not  be  replaced 
by  hosts 

Mr  DEV'INE  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man s  explanation  I  would  then  say 
that  it  Is  not  the  Intention  of  the  authors 
of  this  legislation  to  require  an  equal 
number  of  men  who  are  qualified  to  fill 
positions  traditionally  held  by  women, 
to  be  employed 

Mr  DENT.  I  think  the  language  Is 
clear  not  only  in  respect  to  women  In 
that  ln.stariCe  but  also  I  understand  that 
hi  some  particular  restaurant  operations 
wluch  cater  to  certain  types  of  food  dis- 
pensing win  hire,  for  example,  in  a  place 
that  features  suklyakl,  Japanese,  and 
Japanese -typo  persons. 

Mr  DEVINE      I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DENT  I  yield  to  the  gentelman 
from  Miciiigan. 

Mr  OHARA  of  Michigan.  With  re- 
spect to  the  question  put  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  the  provision  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act,  title  VII,  setting  forth 
e.xceptlons  with  regard  to  bona  fide  oc- 
cupational qualification.',  is  retained  in 
tin,'-  legislation  with  the  same  meaning, 
but  I  do  not  think  any  one  of  us  wants  to 
.^et  ourselves  up  as  the  judges.  The  Con- 
cres.s  Is  not  the  judge  of  what  are  "bona 
fide  occupational  qualifications."  I  do 
:.ot  think  it  would  bo  wise  for  us  to  go 
through  a  roster  and  say  what  is  a  bona 
fide  occupational  qualification  and  what 
Is  not.  That  is  a  subject  to  be  decided 
by  the  Commission  and  by  the  courts  In 
the  light  of  all  the  evidence  presented 
to  them  on  the  particular  occupation 
Involved. 

Furthermore.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
his  comment  that  you  would  not  have  to 
hire  equal  numbers  of  men  and  women 
for  a  particular  job  is  inappropriate. 
Under  other  provisions  of  the  act  already 
referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 


sylvania, we  have  made  it  clear  that 
there  shall  be  no  quota  system  and  no 
righting  of  imbalances,  and  no  enforce- 
ment based  upon  an  alleged  imbalance. 

With  respect  to  the  airline  steward- 
esses, whether  or  not  that  is  a  bona  fide 
occupational  qualification  Is  something  I 
would  prefer  to  leave  to  the  courts  and  to 
the  Commission. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  My  only  purpose  in  ask- 
ing the  question  is  that  perhaps  you 
would  give  some  direction  to  the  Com- 
mission as  to  the  intention  of  the  authors 
of  this  particular  legislation  and  the  in- 
tention of  the  Congress  that  airline 
stewardesses  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
being  disturbed  by  this  particular  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  think  the  language  of 
the  report  is  very  clear. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  10065,  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Act  of  1966.  So 
much  has  been  said  by  so  many  in  sup- 
E>ort  of  this  worthwhile  legislation  that 
I  shall  be  very  brief  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  Member  of  this 
body,  I  have  consistently  supported  leg- 
islation which  has  created  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Americans.  As  a  member 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
I  have  worked  In  behalf  of  hundreds  of 
measures  which,  in  my  view,  extended 
an  opportunity  to  those  who  previously 
had  opportunity  denied  to  them.  This 
Nation  will  remain  great  and  its  great- 
ness will  be  in  direct  proportion  to  its 
ability  to  fully  utilize  the  energy  and 
talents  of  all  our  people.  By  giving  chil- 
dren from  the  slums  the  chances  to 
better  their  lot  in  their  lives,  we  are 
helping  to  build  a  better  America. 
Probably  no  other  committee  of  this 
House  has  hewed  more  faithfully  to  the 
line  that  opportunity  should  be  extended 
to  all  Americans  than  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  I  am  proud  to 
have  been  able  to  play  a  small  part  in 
this  process. 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  imple- 
menting the  far-reaching  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  By  strik- 
ing at  discrimination  in  employment  we 
are,  in  eCfect,  broadening  opportunity  for 
those  Americans  who  suffer  discrimina- 
tion through  no  fault  of  their  own  but 
because  of  race,  color,  sex,  religion,  or 
national  origin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  this 
measure  and  I  urge  all  Members,  those 
from  the  South  as  well  as  those  from  the 
North,  to  join  with  us  today  in  support 
of  this  significant  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  H.R.  10065,  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  to 
strengthen  and  make  more  effective  our 
present  law  on  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity. 

Speaking  at  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
last  August,  President  Johnson  called  our 
present  law  "a  key  to  hope  for  millions  of 
our  fellow  Americans,"  a  key  with  which 
"we  can  begin  to  open  the  gates  that  now 
enclose  the  ghettos  of  despair." 


We  wno  support  this  bill,  too,  think  of 
It  as  a  key,  one  which  will  unlock  more 
doors  faster  and  with  less  burden  on 
those  discriminated  against  than  the 
present  act.  Persuasive  evidence  dis- 
closes that  the  pervasive  evil  of  race  dis- 
crimination is  not  jrielding  and  will  not 
yield  to  the  present  enforcement  of  the 
law. 

It  will  not  yield  because  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  can 
only  investigate  and  conciliate;  it  cannot 
issue  orders  directing  the  discriminating 
employer  or  union  to  cease  and  desist. 
Imagine  if  you  will,  the  plight  of  the 
workingman  in  this  country  if  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  could  only 
say  "please"  to  an  employer  or  union  and 
if  we  had  to  rely  on  enforcement  by  suit 
of  the  aggrieved  party. 

Imagine.  We  have  a  law,  a  national 
law,  directed  against  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  and,  except  for  a  spe- 
cialized circumstance,  we  rely  on  the  peo- 
ple among  us  most  unable  to  bring  suit  to 
enforce  that  law  in  court. 

We  are  capable,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  de- 
veloping a  better  key  than  that. 

In  the  second  place,  such  discrimina- 
tion will  not  yield  because  the  coverage  of 
the  act  is  not  extensive  enough.  The  act 
will  eventually  reach  all  employers  with 
25  or  more  employees  and  unions  with  25 
or  more  members.  The  bill  would  make 
that  figure  eight. 

We  are  in  urgent  need  of  this  legisla- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman.  ,  The  events  of  the 
last  year  indicate  that  unrest  and  despair 
is  growing  in  the  racial  ghettos.  Even 
with  the  substantial  reduction  in  the  un- 
employment rate,  the  rate  for  Negroes  in 
every  occupation  continues  far  above 
that  for  white  workers.  Negro  income 
increases  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  in- 
come earned  by  whites. 

And  at  this  point  technology  and  auto- 
mation are  wiping  out  many  of  the  un- 
skilled jobs  in  which  Negroes  have  found 
jobs,  however  Inadequate  they  have  been. 
The  demand  for  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled labor  is  falling  and  that  for  pro- 
fessional, managerial,  clerical,  and  sales 
jobs  is  growing. 

But  that  demand  is  of  little  help  to  the 
Negro,  because  to  too  many  people  in 
this  country  these  jobs  are  simply  not  for 
Negroes  and  for  too  many  million  others 
who  would  under  ideal  circumstances 
hire  Negroes  the  price  of  voluntary  com- 
pliance means  harassment  and  under- 
cutting either  by  comi>etitors  or  cus- 
tomers or  both. 

Thus,  the  problem  quite  simply  is  one 
of  a  choice  between  effectively  applying 
a  national  policy  of  nondiscrimination 
across  the  board  or  allowing  a  willy-nilly, 
catch-as-catch-cart'sort  of  enforcement 
which  means  spotty  results  and,  worse, 
loss  of  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  law  and 
in  the  good  faith  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

We  must  move  forward,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  justice  and  morality  of  the 
cause  but  because  of  the  inevitable  ex- 
plosion from  the  seething  discontent  if 
we  do  not.  We  must  move  forward  be- 
cause this  matter  of  jobs  is  only  one  link 
in  the  whole  chain  of  wrongs  with  which 
the  Negro  has  so  loag  been  bound. 
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It  is  agreed,  I  think,  that  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  young,  of  learning  and 
will  to  leam,  we  must  look  for  improve- 
ment of  the  instruction  in  the  next  gen- 
eration and  the  next.  We  advance  that 
hope  by  tills  legislation,  because,  as  so 
many  have  pointed  out,  discrimination  is 
so  endemic  it  causes  too  many  Negro 
youngsters  to  drop  out  of  school  or  dis- 
continue plans  for  advanced  education 
since  they  can  see  no  point  In  it.  As  Dr. 
Hansen,  the  District  Superintendent  has 
explained  it: 

Education  is  a  difficult  enough  process  un- 
der any  condition,  because  educational  effort 
Is  primarily  an  expression  of  hope  on  the  part 
of  the  student.  The  Negro  pupil  Is  obliged 
to  be  more  hopeful  than  the  white  student. 
He  is  asked  to  have  faith  and  confidence 
which  at  the  moment  he  Is  in  school  seems 
unreasonable  and  unjustifiable. 

With  this  legislation,  we  have  a  chance 
to  make  more  reasonable  and  more  justi- 
fiable that  hope.  We  have  a  chance  to 
bring  more  justice  into  the  marketplace. 

Let  us  do  it. 

The  bill,  if  enacted,  should  facilitate 
general  and  widespread  compliance. 
The  policy  is  not  only  just  and  fair  and 
truly  American,  but  it  should  contribute 
mightily  to  the  more  effective  utilization 
of  our  total  manpower  and  thus  be  a  boon 
to  the  entire  economy, 

I  think  it  should  also  be  made  com- 
pletely clear  to  this  body  that  H.R.  10065 
in  no  way  affects  or  changes  the  con- 
gressional mandate  to  the  Commission  to 
deal  with  discrimination  because  of  sex 
on  the  same  basis  as  it  deals  with  racial 
discrimination.  As  of  February  25,  1966, 
some  747  of  the  4,200  complaints  received 
and  analyzed  by  the  Commission  dealt 
with  discrimination  focused  upon  the 
sex  of  the  employee  involved.  That  is 
between  15  and  20  percent  of  the  Com- 
mission's entire  caseload.  I  know  we 
can  expect  that,  with  the  passage  of  H.R. 
10065,  this  proper  emphasis  on  protect- 
ing women  and  men  from  being  refused 
employment  or  promotion  or  training  or 
from  being  fired  or  laid  off  because  they 
are  women  and  men  vsrill  continue. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  H.R.  10065,  to  amend  title  VII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1965,  pertain- 
ing to  the  Federal  Equal  Employment 
Opportimlty  Commission.  This  bill  is 
the  result  of  10  months  of  experience 
with  title  VII.  It  is  intended  to  im- 
prove on  the  provisions  enacted  last  year 
by  expanding  coverage  and  improving 
enforcement. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  about 
the  need  and  desirability  for  these  modi- 
fications. In  the  area  of  enforcement.  I 
can  cite  a  concrete — perhaps  I  should 
say  paper — example  Involving  the  news- 
papers in  my  community.  Those  of  my 
colleagues  who  reside  in  the  North  where 
many  newspapers  have  volimtarily 
agreed  to  refuse  to  print  racially  classi- 
fied advertising  may  not  appreciate  the 
fact  that  such  discriminatory  practices 
are  stUl  very  much  used  in  other  areas. 
In  San  Antonio,  it  is  most  common  to 
find  racially  classified  help  wanted  ads 
In  the  daily  newspapers. 

These  ads  will  state,  "Help  wanted, 
Anglo  only,"  or  "white  only"  or  "Latin 
only,"     They   are   obnoxious   to   read. 


They  insult  the  integrity  of  the  ethnic 
groups  referred  to  and  convey  a  distinct 
sense  of  racial  prejudice.  They  should 
not  be  permitted  because  they  are  wrong. 

Such  racially  classified  advertising  is 
also  unlawful,  in  my  opinion,  under  title 
Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1965.  But 
because  of  the  difficulties  of  enforcement 
under  the  present  Itinguage,  complaints 
against  such  violations  often  go  un- 
heeded. It  would  be  better,  of  course, 
for  newspapers  such  as  the  ones  in  my 
community  which  permit  racially  classi- 
fied advertising  to  voluntarily  prohibit 
their  further  use.  But  since  volimtary 
compliance  has  not  been  forthcoming 
and  does  not  seem  likely  it  is  incumbent 
upon  we  Members  of  the  Congress  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  make  sure  that  the 
laws  we  have  enacted  and  the  policies  we 
have  framed  can  be  fully  Implemented. 

It  is  a  rudimentary  element  of  fsdr- 
ness  in  any  society  that  employment  op- 
portunities be  equally  distributed  to 
those  persons,  regardless  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin,  who  are 
qualified  to  do  the  job. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  truly  great  society 
we  must  rid  ourselves  of  those  outdated 
and  primitive  practices  which  assure  to 
a  self-appointed  dominant  group  or  rul- 
ing class  special  privileges  or  more  than 
equal  opportunities.  We  often  bosist  of 
being  a  free  people,  not  afraid  of  com- 
petition. Let  us  give  substance  to  that 
boast  by  enabling  the  Federal  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  to  do 
the  job  it  was  intended  to  do. 

I  might  add,  as  I  have  stated  on  other 
occasions,  that  the  Southwest  section  of 
the  Nation  has  been  generally  overlooked 
with  respect  to  the  special  problems  of 
discrimination  that  are  found  there. 
Previously  I  have  spoken  at  some  length 
of  the  problems  of  poverty  in  the  South- 
west. The  problems  of  discrimination 
for  the  minority  groups  In  this  region 
are,  of  course,  interrelated.  Inasmuch 
as  discriminatory  practices  prevent 
otherwise  qualified  persons  from  pursu- 
ing job  opportunities.  It  Ls  more  than  a 
matter  of  interrelationship.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  cause  and  effect.  There  are  many 
Negroes  in  the  Southwest  and  the  serious 
problem  of  racial  prejudice  against  the 
Negro  has  been  widely  recognized.  We 
in  Congress  have  condemned  and  acted 
against  these  practices.  But  there  are 
also  substantial  numbers  of  persons  of 
Mexican  descent  and  other  Spanish- 
speaking  peoples  who  suffer  from  pi*eju- 
dlce  and  discrimination.  The  problems 
for  these  people  are  not  necessarily  the 
same  as  for  the  Negro.  But  the  results  in 
terms  of  denial  of  equal  opportunities,  in 
jobs,  housing,  education,  and  other  areas, 
are  often  similar.  It  is  no  accident  that 
the  high  rates  of  unemployment  for  the 
Negro  in  Texas  apply  equally  for  the 
person  of  Mexican  descent.  In  fact, 
many  studies  show  that  the  rate  of  un- 
employment is  even  higher  for  the  per- 
son of  Mexican  descent  than  it  is  for 
the  Negro.  Of  course,  the  unemploy- 
ment rates  are  higher  for  both  the  Negro 
and  the  person  of  Mexican  descent  than 
they  are  for  the  dominant  ethnic  group. 

Yet  the  American  of  Mexican  descent 
has  often  been  overlooked  in  the  Imple- 
mentation of  those  programs  enacted  by 


Congress  in  order  to  fight  poverty  and 
discrimination.  I  Intend  to  spefik  at 
greater  length  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
is  really  a  vote  of  no  confidence  In  the 
great  American  free  enterprise  system. 
We  today  have  virtually  full  employ- 
ment. We  are  producing  over  one-half 
of  the  world's  automobiles,  radios,  and 
television  sets.  Our  economy  is  moving 
ahead;  it  is  the  most  dynamic  economy 
in  the  world.  We  enjoy  good  relations 
between  capital  and  labor.  We  are  win- 
ning the  cold  war  in  the  field  of  econom- 
ics with  Russia  and  China.  Our  Com- 
munist enemies  believe  in  peonage,  slav- 
ery, and  colonialism. 

If  we  adopt  this  bill,  we  will  be  turn- 
ing the  clock  back  to  a  socialized,  cen- 
tralized Government  and  dictatorial  con- 
trol over  oixr  econc«ny  from  Washington. 
Free  people,  full  employment,  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity  are  the  answers  to 
the  employment  problems  of  the  world. 
We  cannot  move  forward  by  adopting 
totalitarianism.  This  country  has  be- 
come the  arsenal  of  democracy  and  the 
heart  and  core  of  the  free  world  through 
the  private  enterprise  system.  We  have 
become  great  with  a  minimum  of  Gov- 
ernment control,  "fo  me,  it  would  be  a 
blow  to  democracy  and  progress  if  we 
would  adopt  this  bill  which  would  further 
encircle  private  enterprise  and  labor 
with  the  strong  oppressive  arm  of  a 
Federal  bureaucracy. 

Indeed,  under  this  bill.  Government 
agents  could  sit  In  on  the  management  of 
businesses  large  and  small.  Government 
agents  could  sit  in  on  labor  meetings. 
They  could  become  Gestapo-type  regu- 
lators of  employment.  They  could  be- 
come an  instrumentality  of  harassment, 
intimidation,  and  prejudice. 

This  bill  is  im-American  and  I  will 
vote  against  it. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
most  earnestly  hope  that  this  bill  before 
us,  H.R.  10065,  to  prohibit  discrimination 
in  employment  because  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex,  or  national  origin  will  be 
overwhelmingly  approved  by  tills  House. 

We  have  heard,  this  afternoon,  com- 
pelling testimony,  and  concrete  evidence 
from  recognized  authorities,  that  em- 
ployment discrimination  in  this  country, 
because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or 
national  origin  is,  imfortimately,  wide- 
spread throughout  every  area  of  the 
country — North.  South,  East,  and  West. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  corrective  legisla- 
tion Is  not  directed  at  or  upon  any  single 
section  of  the  country  and  it  is  trusted 
that  no  one,  after  listening  to  the  evi- 
dence this  afternoon,  will  think  other- 
wise. 

Certainly,  at  this  critical  and  challeng- 
ing p>olnt  of  our  history,  it  is  imperatively 
Important  that  this  Congress  project  a 
redeclaration  and  Implementation  of  a 
national  policy  on  equal  employment  c*>- 
portunity  predicated  upon  individual 
merit,  competence,  and  capability.  It  is 
equally  imperative  that  effective  en- 
forcement authority  be  granted  to  the 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
as,  otherwise,  a  mere  declaration  of  pol- 
icy would  be  a  hollow  mockery. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  country  and  the 
free  world  is  now,  indeed,  being  very 
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gravely  challenged,  on  all  fronts,  by  the 
Communl.sc  philosophy  and  way  of  life. 
Perhaps  there  Is  no  other  ar^a  of  our 
own  life  In  which  we  are  more  vulnerable 
to  this  challenge  than  this  boa.st^  area 
of  equal  opportunity  for  all  We  have, 
In  this  hour,  an  historical  chance  to  make 
this  boast  a  reality  In  the  national  In- 
terest, both  now  and  for  the  future,  let 
'OS  seize  this  opportunity  and  adopt  this 
measure  without  further  delay 

Mr  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
1006,5  by  this  body  at  this  time  Is  both 
unwi.se  and  untimely.  First.  I  feel  It  un- 
wi.s^  because  it,  In  my  estimation,  Is  as 
u!-.constitutlonal  as  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
;t.«e!f,  because  it  further  usurps  the 
;^»wer  from  the  States  and  further  cen- 
tralizes the  strength  of  the  already 
}X)wer- heavy  administratloPi 

Another  point  that  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize In  my  op!X)sition  to  this  proposal 
Is  the  typical  "ramrod"  tactics  used  In 
getting  this  measure  through  the  com- 
mittee. 

According  to  reports  from  .several  of 
my  colleagues  sitting  on  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  this  propo.-;al  was 
a  result  of  "congressional  blackmail." 
That  Is.  the  proposal  itself  would  likely 
not  have  been  considered  when  it  was. 
but  the  chairman  of  the  committee  had 
announc?:!  that  another  prominent  piece 
of  legislation  would  not  be  seriously  con- 
sidered uv.t.V  this  measure  was  favorably 
acted  upon 

Mr  Chairman,  I  feel  that  It  Is  not  In 
the  best  interest  of  the  American  people 
to  allow  this  tvpe  of  congressional  ac- 
tivity To  allow  any  s'ngle  Member  of 
this  body  to  use  any  measure  as  a  club 
with  which  to  brow-beat  other  members 
of  the  committee  into  yielding  to  his 
desires  is  certainly  not  the  nature  of  this 
distinguished  body, 

Mr  Chairman.  I  respectfully  urge  that 
m.y  colleagues  join  with  me  In  rejecting 
this  proposal  and  in  doing  so.  denounce 
the  methods  responsible  for  getting  this 
measure  to  the  floor 

Mr  VIVIAN  Mr  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  in  support  of  H,R. 
10065,  for  with  others  I  introduced  sim- 
ilar legislation  last  year 

The  intent  of  this  bill  is  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  to  carry 
out  the  role  the  Congress  delegated  to  it 
m  1965 — that  is,  to  a.ssure  each  .Amer- 
ican that  he  or  she  will  be  employed  on 
the  basis  of  ability  to  do  the  job.  and 
nor  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  market 
his  skills  because  of  national  origin,  sex, 
or  color 

Mr  Chairman  during  the  few  months 
the  Commi.ssion  has  been  in  operation, 
cooperation  from  employers  has  been  ex- 
ceptional. 

Why,  then.  Is  this  legislation  needed? 

First,  Mr  Chairman,  H  R.  10065  will 
ultimately  bring  almost  16  million  ad- 
drional  employees  under  the  protection 
of  the  Commission.-  The  bill  should  be 
pas.sed  for  this  reason  alone 

Second,  this  bill  establishes  prr^cedures 
to  discourage,  as  well  as  prevent,  unlaw- 
ful employment  practices,  with  emphasis 
on  informal,  voluntary,  and  conciliatory 
methtxls    of    eliminating    unlawful    em- 


ployment practices.  As  a  fonner  busi- 
nessman and  corporate  oflacer,  I  am  very 
pleased  at  the  emphasis  such  methods 
are  given  in  the  bill,  for  I  am  convinced 
that  most  businessmen  personally  sup- 
port the  concept  of  equal  opportunity 
in  employment. 

Third,  the  commonsense  approach 
taken  in  regard  to  Federal -State  cooper- 
ation in  section  9(b)  of  this  bill  deserves 
support.  The  Commission  is  directed  to 
seek  agreements  with  State  or  local 
agencies  to  cede  Federal  jurisdiction 
where  a  State  or  a  local  agency  has  the 
power  and  determination  to  eliminate 
discrimination  in  employment.  Thus. 
State  and  local  agencies  are  given  the 
first  opportunity  to  assvmie  responsibil- 
ity. But  if  this  responsibility  is  not  ac- 
cepted, the  Federal  Commission  has  the 
right  and  the  duty  to  take  action.  This 
is  a  creative  approach  to  Federal-State 
relations,  and  I  wholeheartedly  approve 
of  it. 

Fourth,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  deals 
bluntly  and  effectively  with  discrimina- 
tion in  apprenticeship  and  training  pro- 
grams. H.R.  10065  explicitly  prohibits 
labor  organizations  or  employers  from 
discriminating  in  apprenticeship  and 
training  programs. 

Finally,  it  directs  the  Commission  to 
conduct  a  continuing  survey  of  these 
programs,  to  check  whether  unlawful 
practices  are  being  committed.  The  em- 
phasis on  this  subject  certainly  is  needed. 
The  unfortunate  person  who  is  rejected 
for  trade  and  industrial  jobs  for  lack  of 
a  skill  which  he  Is  prevented  from  acquir- 
ing will  never  escape  this  limbo  until 
discriminatory  practices  in  the  selection 
of  persons  to  be  trained  are  stopped. 
The  hope  that,  at  long  last,  opportunity 
to  gain  access  to  industrial  and  trade 
training  will  be  open  to  all  possessed  of 
the  ability  and  the  desire  to  succeed,  Is 
a  hope  that  must  be  honored. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  us  today,  known  as  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Act  of  1966. 
is  entirely  premature  and,  in  my  opinion, 
void  of  any  basic  understanding  of  what 
is  going  to  be  Involved  in  its  enforce- 
ment. There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  it  can  open  the  door  to  create  one 
type  of  discrimination  while  under  the 
guise  of  curing  another,  and  I  could  cite 
instance  after  instance  of  the  accuracy 
of  this  statement. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  remem- 
ber that  title  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
dealing  with  equal  emplojmient  oppor- 
tunity and  nondiscrimination  became  ef- 
fective July  2,  1965.  That  Is  less  than  10 
months  ago,  and  certainly  no  one  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  how  the  pres- 
ent law  works.  Certainly  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  do  this  before  we  pass 
new  and  far-reaching  legislation  which 
has  some  dangerous  implications. 

In  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  example, 
we  have  a  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Commission.  At  present  the  State  com- 
missions have  Federal  jurisdiction  of  60 
days  in  which  to  process  cases  before  they 
go  to  Federal  authorities.  This  certainly 
seems  like  a  reasonable  time  because  of 
the  complexities  of  many  of  these  prob- 
lems. Specifically,  for  example,  they 
now  have  the  notorious  Motorola  case. 


Under  the  bill  before  us  today,  this  right 
would  be  denied.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  Federal  Commission  can  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  State  that  would 
allow  the  particular  State  involved  to 
process  its  own  cases,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  bill  stipulates  that  "the  Federal 
Commission  shall  rescind  such  agree- 
ment whenever  it  determines  that  this 
agreement  no  longer  serves  the  interest 
of  effective  enforcement  of  this  act." 
Hence,  this  bill  In  essence  eliminates  the 
State  from  the  fair  employment  field. 
Remember,  if  you  will,  that  there  is  no 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Commission  to  enter  Into  any  agreement 
with  the  State,  regardless  of  whether 
such  State  conamissions  are  or  are  not 
effectively  dealing  with  the  fair  employ- 
ment problem.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
Federal  discretion.  If  there  is  any  ques- 
tion In  anyone's  mind  as  to  why  I  take 
this  position,  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  title  vn  of  the 
civil  rights  bill  makes  such  agreements 
possible,  but  that  a  progressive  State  like 
Illinois  and  the  Federal  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  have  not 
yet  entered  Into  such  an  agreement.  I 
submit  that  this  problem  of  discrimina- 
tion in  employment,  whether  it  be  racial, 
on  the  basis  of  age,  or  even  on  the  basis 
of  sex.  Is  a  sensitive  one  and.  admittedly, 
one  into  which  we  have  moved  belatedly 
but  I  fear  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
will  create  strife  in  a  field  where  past 
success  has  been  measured  by  compro- 
mise rather  than  by  public  hearings, 
cease-and-desist  orders,  or  similar  other 
arbitrary  proceedings. 

While  everyone  is  certainly  opposed  to 
discriminatory  practices  in  the  field  of 
employment  such  as  we  have  experienced 
from  time  to  time  over  the  years,  we 
have  laid  a  sound  foundation  In  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  to  deal  with  it  and  should 
move  cautiously  and  carefully  before  up- 
setting a  proposal  which  has  been  in  ef- 
fect less  than  approximately  10  months. 
Discrimination  against  older  workers  is 
a  serious  problem  with  which  the  bill 
does  not  reckon  and  is  one  which  is  as 
prevalent  as  instances  of  discriminatory 
practices  because  of  race,  color,  creed,  or 
national  origin. 

I  believe  this  bill  will  open  the  door  to 
harassment  of  employers  by  the  unquali- 
fied and  shiftless  workers  who  hide  be- 
hind the  discrimination  argument  when 
they  are  either  denied  employment  be- 
cause of  their  p>ast  record  or  when  they 
are  discharged  because  of  unsatisfactory 
performance.  Certainly  everyone  under- 
stands that  the  small  businessman  who 
hires  orUy  a  few  people  simply  cannot 
satisfy  all  the  demands  of  various 
groups;  yet  under  this  bill,  he  would  be 
subject  to  Federal  action  if  he  faUed  to 
hire  someone  from  each  of  the  categories 
provided  in  this  bill  in  order  to  show  that 
he  is  free  from  bias. 

BeglniUng  July  2,  1966,  under  this  bill, 
employers  with  50  or  more  employees  will 
be  covered  and  those  with  8  or  more 
would  be  covered  beginning  July  2,  1967. 
I  wonder  how  many  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  are  aware  that  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  there  need  not  even  be 
a  specific  grievance  filed  against  an  em- 
ployer nor  need  he  be  faced  by  his  accuser 
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which  has  lorig  been  recognized  even  in 
Supreme  Court  decisions  as  fundamental 
in  any  allegation  of  a  violation  of  the 
law.  Instead,  any  Commissioner  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission may  himself  file  a  complaint  or 
a  charge  against  a  small  businessman 
for  alleged  discriminatory  practices,  be 
it  on  the  basis  of  race  or  any  other  factor 
stated  in  this  bill.  This  type  of  think- 
ing is  frightening  to  me. 

Even  as  one  who  believes  deeply  in  the 
need  for  sound  equal  employment  op- 
portunity and  who  supported  the  civil 
rights  bill  which  embraced  such  provi- 
sion, I  regret  that  the  Congress  is  moving 
so  hastily  in  the  direction  that  it  appears 
to  be  today.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
good  judgment  would  dictate  that  we  give 
title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  at  least 
another  year  and  2  months  to  operate  so 
that  we  would  be  in  a  better  position  to 
determine  the  type  of  Implementary  leg- 
islation which  might  be  necessary.  Such 
legislation  might  then  be  tailored  to 
those  areas  where  State  commissions 
have  either  not  been  established  or  are 
operating  ineffectively.  Was  this  not 
the  position  of  many  of  the  proponents 
of  this  bill  when  we  dealt  with  voting 
rights  legislation,  even  though  the  for- 
mula was  in  itself  discriminatory  and 
based  upon  conclusion  rather  than  actual 
evidence  in  many  cases?  The  fact  re- 
mains that  it  was  directed  to  those  areas 
from  where  the  States  had  multiple  com- 
plaints. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  under 
this  bill  the  Federal  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  will  have  the 
power  of  policing,  as  well  as  being  the 
complainant,  and  the  judge  and  jury  In 
cases  involving  alleged  discriminatory 
practices  which  will  reach  down  to  those 
places  with  only  as  many  as  eight  em- 
ployees by  July  2,  1967.  It  seems  to  me 
we  ought  to  think  about  what  we  are 
doing  in  enacting  this  legislation,  lest 
the  cure  becomes  more  Infectious  than 
the  disease  itself. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
the  House  will  probably  approve  H.R. 
10065.  a  bill  altering  existing  law  on 
equal  opportunity  employment  practices. 
I  oppose  passage  of  this  bill  at  this  time 
for  the  following  reasons. 

I  would  like  to  state  for  the  record 
that  I  deplore  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
or  national  origin,  and  I  favor  proper 
measures  conducive  to  working  out  fair 
employment  practices  in  Industry  and 
business  in  my  district  and  throughout 
the  United  States.  I  particularly  favor 
cooperative,  voluntary  arrangements. 

This  particular  legislation,  however.  Is 
submitted  prematurely.  The  subcom- 
mittee completed  hearings  on  H.R.  10065 
only  21/2  weeks  after  the  effective  date  of 
tlUe  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
H.R.  10065  repeals  that  title.  Very  brief 
hearings  were  held  by  the  subcommittee, 
and  during  those  hearings  both  Clarence 
Mitchell,  of  the  NAACP,  and  Andrew  Ble- 
mlller,  of  the  AFL-CIO,  stated  their  be- 
lief that  It  was  then  too  early  to  make 
corrections  In  the  law,  and  that  they 
would  favor  hearings  In  depth  and  an 
overall  review  of  the  legislation  once  &c- 
tual  data  was  available.    The  subcom- 


rrilttee  decided  to  report  this  bill  immedi- 
ately, however,  &nd  the  full  committee 
reported  it  out  with  only  the  briefest  con- 
sideration. Thus  there  was  no  time  for 
proper  experience  with  the  newly  enacted 
bill,  or  for  an  opportunity  to  analyze  the 
workings  of  that  bill. 

The  1965  act  provided  for  coverage  for 
firms  with  100  or  more  employees  on  the 
date  of  enactment,  with  75  or  more  em- 
ployees on  July  2,  1966,  with  50  or  more 
employees  on  June  2,  1967,  and  wrlth  25 
or  more  employees  on  June  2,  1968.  The 
Congress,  in  approving  this  legislation, 
felt  that  Implementing  the  provisions  In 
these  increments  would  best  allow  for 
realistic  working  out  of  problems,  pro- 
vide employers  with  adequate  advance 
notice,  and  allow  for  administrative  and 
technical  problems  to  be  resolved  as  the 
coverage  was  extended.  I  believe  in 
giving  legislation  the  chance  to  work 
before  Immediately  amending  it  and 
altering  the  Intent  of  the  Congress. 

I  know  from  direct  experience  that  im- 
plementation of  the  current  law  has  not 
been  easy,  and  that  there  are  many  ques- 
tions to  be  resolved  In  the  Southwest  sec- 
tion of  our  country.  This  new  legislation 
would  compound  the  problems  of  a  new 
agency  which  is  still  resolving  many  diffi- 
culties, including  those  of  proper  rep- 
resentation of  minorities  on  the  Com- 
mission Itself. 

The  new  bUl  changes  the  law  so  that 
any  employer  in  interstate  commerce 
with  50  or  more  employees  on  June  2, 
1966,  will  be  covered,  and  on  Jime  2, 1967, 
any  firm  with  8  or  more  employees. 
Labor  unions  would  be  covered  on  the 
date  of  enactment.  The  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  wlU  re- 
ceive power  to  Issue  antidiscrimination 
orders,  a  power  now  held  by  the  courts, 
where  It  more  properly  should  be. 

In  my  district  I  have  encouraged  em- 
ployers to  exert  every  effort  toward  fair 
employment  regardless  of  the  number  of 
employees  and  whether  or  not  the  firm  is 
engaged  in  Interstate  commerce.  Very 
fine  progress  has  been  made,  and  we  are 
well  on  the  road  to  working  out  this  diffi- 
cult problem. 

If  the  Congress  finds,  after  due  con- 
sideration and  evaluation,  that  a  piece 
of  legislation  is  inadequate  or  faulty,  then 
I  believe  that  the  Congress  should  cor- 
rect such  defects  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  people.  It  may  be  that  major  revi- 
sion of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1965  will 
prove  necessary  to  effectively  implement 
the  goals  which  that  legislation  repre- 
sents. Hasty  action  on  one  section  of 
the  law,  however,  without  regard  for 
working  data  and  experience,  does  not 
make  for  wise  lawmaking  or  thoughtful 
attention  to  these  important  questions. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  can 
we  judge  the  need  of  the  present  legisla- 
tion based  on  10  months'  experience  by 
the  EEOC? 

The  Commission  may  be  young  in  the 
matter  of  time,  but  it  is  no  Infant  in  the 
matter  of  experience.  I  do  not  call  re- 
ceipt and  handling  of  more  than  5,000 
complaints  a  lEWik  of  experience. 

In  the  first  place,  the  experience  of 
State  agencies  for  over  20  years  has 
proven  the  need  for  strong  enforcement 


powers  In  any  FEP  legislation.  Second, 
the  Federal  Commission  has  now  had 
enough  experience  to  show  that  what  has 
been  true  at  the  State  level  is  true  at  the 
Federal  level  as  well. 

As  of  March  25,  1966,  the  EEOC  had 
received  4.900  complaints,  and  investiga- 
tions had  been  completed  on  821;  con- 
ciliation was  attempted  with  31  com- 
panies, and  7  have  proven  unsuccessful. 
Conciliation  efforts  are  underway  vrtUi 
another  91  firms  and.  If  the  current  ratio 
of  success  and  failure  is  any  criteria, 
then  soon  we  will  add  22  more  failures  to 
the  books.  And  keep  in  mind  these  are 
failures  at  conciliation  in  cases  where 
employment  discrimination  was  found  to 
exist  after  thorough  investigation,  the 
discriminatory  practices  were  discussed 
with  company  officials,  but  the  company 
refused  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
end  job  bias. 

Looking  at  this  from  the  individual 
complainant's  side,  the  attempted  con- 
ciliations to  date,  31,  have  involved 
complaints  from  99  persons,  while  the 
conciliation  failures  Involved  40  people 
whose  grievances  were  found  to  have 
merit;  that  Is  40  percent.  Now,  carrying 
that  out  to  the  number  of  cases  which 
have  already  been  found  to  warrant 
investigation — that  is,  approximately 
2,000 — we  would  find  that  close  to  800  in- 
dividuals may  not  be  able  to  gain  redress 
for  their  grievances  because  the  company 
refuses  to  conciliate. 

And  what  is  left  for  these  individuals? 
They  can  take  the  company  to  court 
within  30  days. 

In  answer  to  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Mar- 
tin concerning  the  position  of  the  Com- 
missioner. I  include  the  Commissioner's 
statement  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Statemkwt  bt  Hon,  Franklin  D.  Roossvtxt, 
Jr.,    Chairman,   Equal   Employment   Op- 
poRTiTNiTT  Commission,  Bctorb  thi  Gen- 
eral   Subcommittee   on    Labor,    Jult    21, 
1965 

Gentlemen,  I  was  pleased  to  receive  and 
accept  your  Invitation  to  appear  here  today. 
I  have  followed  with  interest  your  very  ambi- 
tious schedule  this  session  and  I  Icnow  It  Is 
true  to  say  that,  under  the  forceful  and  effec- 
tive leadership  of  Chairman  Powell,  no  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  In  recent  sessions  has 
been  more  engaged  or  successful  In  promot- 
ing needed  social  gains  than  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  Also.  I  luiow  I 
speak  for  many  Americans  when  I  commend 
you  on  yoxir  work  and  accomplishments  this 
session. 

My  fellow  Commissioners  and  myself, 
along  with  those  contributing  legal  services 
to  the  ComnUsslon,  have  studied  closely  H.R. 
9222.  I  look  forward  to  our  discussion  and 
your  questions  on  this  bill.  But  first.  Mr. 
Chairman,  since  your  subcommittee  was  in 
effect  the  birthplace  of  the  legislation  which 
established  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission,  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
briefly  of  our  activities  since  my  fellow  Com- 
missioners and  myself  were  sworn  to  duty  on 
June  1. 

We  are  temporarily  located  at  1730  K 
Street  NW.,  and  expect  to  remain  there  for 
a  few  weeks  until  our  permanent  quarters  at 
1800  O  Street  NW.  are  made  available.  Our 
staffing  of  top  policymaking  positions  has 
proceeded  slowly  because  of  the  close  review 
being  given  to  the  highly  qualified  persons 
recommended  to  us.  This  task  is  now  nearly 
completed  and  my  colleagues  and  myself  are 
very  proud  of  Ijoth  the  dedication  and  talent 
which  we  have  been  able  to  gather  around  us. 
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F  ...r  ta.sK  forces  headed  by  V;ce  Chairman 
H'/..'  rr.'j  ..i:d  Comniissioners  Jackson,  Her- 
:;..indej  '.nd  Graham  have  moved  us  well 
i.'ir.i;  -he  r:md  in  the  areas  of  Initial  respon- 
sibK.tv  Pr  ■cedural  rviles  and  regulations 
n  ive  r;"en  p-.:D;;shed.  planning  for  the  Pres- 
idents national  conference  la  underway;  a 
research  program  is  being  developed,  and  pro. 
poeals  for  recordkeeping  and  reporting  sys- 
tems are  being  studied  Posters  and  other 
publications  have  been  designed  and  drafted 
and  consultations  on  future  relations  have 
been  held  with  the  directors  of  32  State 
human  rights  agencies  In  addition,  our 
budget  was  prepared  and  t-estlmony  on  it  has 
been  given  before  the  appropriate  Senate 
subcommittee  A  4-day  seminar  for  65  field 
representatives  recruited  temporarily  from 
several  State  and  Federal  agencies  has  been 
conducted  and  these  persons  stand  ready  to 
assist  the  Commission  during  the  next  few 
months  while  our  own  field  staff  Is  formed. 
Also,  a  program  to  Insure  the  prompt  han- 
dling of  complaints  has  been  developed. 
And  finally,  in  addition  to  the  leadership 
they  have  provided  In  these  areas,  the  Com- 
missioners have  participated  In  employer, 
union,  and  civil  rights  conferences  in  many 
sections  of  the  country  securing  first  hand 
the  thoughts  and  suggestions  of  leaders  In 
these  fields 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  business  at  hand, 
HR  9222.  While  It  Is  not  yet  possible  to 
draw  from  the  experience  In  action  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, we  have  done  considerable  research  Into 
the  problems  encountered  and  accomplish- 
ments made  by  State  FEP  commissions  dur- 
ing the  past  20  years 

As  you  know.  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
enacted  the  first  modern  State  fair  employ- 
ment practices  laws  In  1945.  Since  then  33 
States  and  some  80  local  governmental  units 
have  enacted  legislation  In  this  area.  These 
laws  have  differed,  both  In  coverage  and  en- 
forcement procedures  Prom  the  body  of  ex- 
perience developed  in  the  social  laboratories 
of  the  States,  we  can  get  some  Idea  of  what 
can  be  expected  from  the  Federal  law. 

One  point  on  which  there  Is  surely  general 
agreement  Is  that  there  Is  a  need  for  statu- 
tory procedures  to  compel  compliance.  Of 
the  33  State  laws  presently  on  the  books,  23 
have  always  provided  enforcement  proce- 
dures Of  the  six  States  which  Initially  re- 
lied exclusively  on  voluntary  procedures,  four 
have  since  amended  their  statutes  to  provide 
enforcement  powers.  The  history  of  the 
Kansas  Commission  seems  to  be  a  cjise  in 
point.  Under  the  Initial  SUte  statute,  ac- 
tion was  confined  to  Investigation  and  con- 
fidential mediation  which,  during  the  first 
8  years,  proved  Ineffectual.  As  a  result,  the 
statute  was  rewritten  to  enable  the  commis- 
sion to  hold  public  hearings  and  to  issue 
cease  and  desist  orders  in  addition  to  order- 
ing the  respondent  to  hire  or  reinstate  a 
complainant  with  or  without  back  pay. 
Similar  experiences  in  Wisconsin.  Colorado, 
Indiana,  Baltimore,  and  Cleveland  also  indi- 
cate that  on  the  Stste  and  local  level  volun- 
tary programs  have  e;enerally  been  Ineffec- 
tive. 

Among  those  Sta*e>!  *'i:h  enforceable  fair 
employment  practices  laws  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial preference  tor  administrative  en- 
forcement. While  5  States  merely  make  em- 
ployment discrimination  a  criminal  offense, 
the  laws  of  27  States  provide  for  enforcement 
through  administrative  agencies.  Such 
agencies  have  powers  of  investigation  and 
conciliation,  and  also  authority,  where  con- 
ciliation falls,  to  hold  public  hearings,  and, 
where  appropriate,  to  issue  cease  and  deelst 
orders  enforceable  in  the  courts. 

Title  VII  differs  markedly  from  the  State 
statutes  I  have  discussed:  It  Is  In  some  ways 
unique.  While  title  VII  provides  a  proce- 
dure for  enforcing  compliance,  the  principal 
enforcement  weapon  Is  lawsxilts  by  aggrieved 
Individuals.     Lawsuits  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 


eral are  provided  for  certain  aggravated  cases. 
Thus,  unlike  the  comparable  State  commis- 
sions, the  Equal  Employment  Opf>ortunity 
Commission  itself  has  only  a  limited  control 
over  the  compliance  procedure. 

Title  vn  in  its  present  form  places  a 
Doajor  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  Commis- 
sion as  a  conciliator.  This  Is  as  It  should 
be,  for  Intelligent,  patient,  understanding 
conciliation  is  an  absolutely  vital  part  of 
the  Job  of  achieving  equality  of  opportunity 
in  employment.  But  to  divorce  the  con- 
ciliation fimction  from  the  enforcement 
function,  as  Title  VII  has  done,  seems  to 
me  a  questionable  decision.  Education,  con- 
ciliation, and  enforcement  should  not  be 
viewed  as  alternative  means  of  effecting 
compliance:  they  serve  to  complement  each 
other.  The  experience  of  the  State  and  local 
agencies,  and  the  experience  on  the  Federal 
level  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity,  demonstrate  that 
conciliation  is  most  successful  when  the 
parties  know  that  effective  machinery  for 
enforcement  U  readily  at  hand.  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Kheel,  a  distinguished  labor  relations 
arbitrator,  in  a  report  prepared  for  the  Pres- 
ident's Committee  spoke  of  the  Committee's 
enforcement  and  voluntary  programs  as  fol- 
lows: "Enforcement  and  persuasion  are  not 
separate  and  distinct,  nor  Incompatible,  but 
related  parts  of  the  same  program.  They  are 
opposite  sides  of  the  same  coin.  Both  are 
necessary  and  indispensable  to  the  other." 

Discrimination  In  employment  is  a  wrong 
to  the  individual  victim;  it  is  also  a  wrong 
to  society.  Fair  emplojmient  legislation 
should  not  only  offer  effective  redress  to  the 
individual:  it  should  establish  and  protect 
the  public  right  to  seek  enforcement.  The 
enforcement  provisions  in  H.R.  9222  are  the 
type  which  the  States  have  found  necessary 
to  make  their  laws  effective.  For  that  rea- 
son alone  they  merit  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  this  committee.  While  no  one  can 
state  with  any  assurance  what  the  Commis- 
sion's experience  will  be  with  the  enforce- 
ment procedures  of  title  VII  and  while  we 
Intend  to  use  our  present  authority  as  wisely 
and  effectively  as  possible,  I  must  say  in  all 
candor  that  It  seems  likely  that  some  stronger 
enforcement  authority  in  the  Commission 
will  be  necessary  to  achieve  the  progress 
toward  equal  employment  opportunity  which 
the  Congress  expects  and  the  Nation  de- 
mands. 

Now  I  would  like  to  identify  several  pro- 
visions in  title  Vn  and  HJl.  9222  which, 
from  the  Commission's  study  of  the  statute 
and  very  brief  experience,  appear  to  deserve 
consideration  relative  to  possible  future 
amendment. 

For  example,  clarification  of  the  Commis- 
sion's reporting  and  recordkeeping  powers 
vrith  respect  to  persons  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  State  and  local  agencies.  Section 
709(d)  of  title  VII  m  Its  present  form  ap- 
parently assumes  State  reporting  and  record- 
keeping reqtilrements  which  do  not  in  fact 
exist. 

Also,  you  may  want  to  give  consideration 
to  clarifying,  limiting,  or  deleting  the  exemp- 
tion provision  In  section  702  for  educational 
institutions.  Not  only  is  the  scope  of  the 
term  "educational  institution"  rather  vague, 
but  it  is  hard  to  find  compelling  Justification 
for  the  special  treatment  which  the  section 
extends  to  the  employment  iK)licies  of  these 
Institutions. 

F^Irther,  it  appears  that  additional  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  the  matter  of 
employment  discrimination  based  on  sex. 
As  you  know,  the  sex  provisions  of  title  VII 
were  added  to  the  civil  rights  bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  Debate  on  the  amendment  was 
in  fairly  general  terms.  As  a  result  legis- 
lative history  is  lacking  as  to  the  application 
to  particular  situations  of  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  nondiscrimination  on  account  of  sex. 
WMle  the  Commission  has  the  initial  re- 
spcnsibility  for  interpreting  the  statute  as  it 


stands,  and  we  will  bear  that  responsibility 
to  the  best  of  otir  ability,  we  would  welcome 
such  clartflcation  as  Congress  may  choose  to 
give  of  its  Intent  with  respect  to  sex  discrim- 
ination. I  would  suggest  that  attention  be 
focused  on  three  particular  areas  of  diffi- 
culty :  The  relationship  between  title  VII  and 
State  or  locai  laws  and  regulations  respect- 
ing the  employment  of  women;  the  status  of 
private  retirement  and  pension  plans  which 
provide  different  terms  or  benefits  for  men 
and  women;  and  the  relationship  between 
title  VII  and  the  Equal  Pay  Act. 

I  know  that  as  the  Commission's  experience 
grows,  other  areas  of  mutual  concern  in  ad- 
dition to  those  touched  on  above,  will  be 
identified.  In  this  regard  I  want  this  com- 
mittee to  know  that  the  Commission  is  ready 
to  coojjerate  in  every  possible  way. 

I  hope  our  appearance  here  today  proves 
of  some  help  to  you  In  your  deliberations  on 
HJl.  9222.  On  behalf  of  my  fellow  Commis- 
sioners and  myself,  thank  you  for  your 
courtesies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. All  time  has  expired.  The  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read. 

Mr.  DENT  (interrupting  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  for  amendment  or  discussion  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  v/e  have  had  some 
unhappy  experiences  here  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Education  In  drastically  cutting  down 
time  for  debate  on  previous  bills.  I  have 
no  desire  to  prolong  consideration  of  this 
bill.  My  suggestion  to  the  gentleman 
would  be,  so  that  reasonable  debate  will 
not  be  precluded  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  Powell],  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  ask  unani- 
mous consent  as  we  come  to  each  section 
of  the  bill  that  further  reading  of  that 
section  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the 
section  be  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point.  That  would  not  then  preclude 
Members,  if  they  do  desire,  from  having 
a  few  minutes  to  speak  to  each  section 
of  the  bill, 

Mr.  DENT.  There  Is  no  objection  to 
that,  and  I  certainly  agree  to  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  as  modified? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
0/  Representatives  0/  the  Vnited^States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  mpx&t,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act —  | 

(a)  The  term  "person"  includes  one  or 
more  Individuals,  labor  unions,  partnerships, 
associations,  corporations,  legal  representa- 
tives, mutual  companies.  Joint  stock  com- 
panies, trusts,  unincorporated  organlizations. 
trustees,  trtistees  In  bankruptcy,  or  receivers. 

(b)  The  term  "employer"  means  a  person 
engaged  in  an  industry  affecting  commerce 
who— 

(1)  has  one  hundred  or  more  employees, 

(2)  after  July  2,  1966.  has  fifty  or  more 
employees,  or 
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(3)  after  July  2,  1967,  has  eight  or  more 
employees  for  each  working  day  In  each  of 
twenty  or  more  calendar  weeks  in  the  cur- 
rent or  preceding  calendar  year,  and  any 
agent  of  such  a  person,  but  such  term  does 
not  Include  (A)  the  United  States,  a  cor- 
poration wholly  owned  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  an  Indian  tribe,  or  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  and 
(B)  a  bona  fide  private  membership  club 
(other  than  a  labor  organization)  which  is 
exempt  from  taxation  tinder  section  501(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954:  Pro- 
vided, That  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  insure  equal  employment 
opportunities  for  Federal  employees  without 
discrimination  because  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex,  or  national  origin  and  the  Presi- 
dent shall  utilize  his  existing  authority  to 
effectuate  this  policy. 

(c)  The  term  "employment  agency"  means 
any  person  regularly  undertaking  with  or 
without  compensation  to  procure  employees 
for  an  employer  or  to  procure  for  employees 
opportunities  to  work  for  an  employer  and 
Includes  an  agent  of  such  a  person:  but  shall 
not  include  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
or  an  agency  of  a  State  or  political  subdlvi- 
slon  of  a  State,  except  that  such  term  shall 
include  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice and  the  system  of  State  and  local  em- 
ployment services  receiving  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

(d)  The  term  "labor  organization"  means 
a  labor  organization  engaged  in  an  Industry 
affecting  commerce,  and  any  agent  of  such 
an  organization,  and  Includes  any  organiza- 
tion of  any  kind,  any  agency,  or  employee 
representation  committee,  group,  association, 
or  plan  so  engaged  in  which  employees  par- 
ticipate and  which  exists  for  the  purpose,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  of  dealing  with  employers 
concerning  grievances,  labor  disputes,  wages, 
rates  of  pay,  hours,  or  other  terms  or  condi- 
tions of  employment,  and  any  conference, 
general  committee.  Joint  or  system  board,  or 
Joint  council  so  engaged  which  is  subordi- 
nate to  a  national  or  International  labor  or- 
ganization. 

(e)  A  labor  organization  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  engaged  in  an  industry  affecting 
commerce  If  ( 1 )  It  maintains  or  operates  a 
hiring  hall  or  hiring  office  which  procures 
employees  for  an  employer  or  procures  for 
employees  opportunities  to  work  for  an  em- 
ployer, or  (2)  the  ntmiber  of  Its  members 
(or.  where  it  Is  a  labor  organization  com- 
posed of  other  labor  organizations  or  their 
representatives,  if  the  aggregate  ntimber  of 
the  members  of  such  other  labor  organiza- 
tion) Is  eight  or  more  and  such  labor  or- 
ganization— 

(1)  is  the  certified  representative  of  em- 
ployees under  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  or  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  as  amended: 

(2)  although  not  certified.  Is  a  national 
or  International  labor  organization  or  a  local 
labor  organization  recognized  or  acting  as 
the  representative  of  employees  of  an  em- 
ployer or  employers  engaged  in  an  indtistry 
affecting  commerce:  or 

(3)  has  chartered  a  local  labor  organiza- 
tion or  subsidiary  body  which  is  represent- 
ing or  actively  seeking  to  represent  employ- 
ees of  employers  within  the  meaning  of  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2);  or 

(4)  has  been  chartered  by  a  labor  organi- 
zation representing  or  actively  seeking  to 
represent  employees  within  the  meaning  of 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  as  the  local  or  subordi- 
nate body  through  which  such  employees 
may  enjoy  membership  or  become  affiliated 
with  such  labor  organization:  or 

(5)  Is  a  conference,  general  committee, 
joint  or  system  board,  or  Joint  council  sub- 
ordinate to  a  national  or  International  labor 
organization,  which  Includes  a  labor  organi- 
zation engaged  li;i  an  Industry  affecting  com- 
merce within  the  meaning  of  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  of  this  subsection. 


(f)  The  term  "employee"  means  an  indi- 
vidual employed  by  an  employer. 

(g)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  transmis- 
sion, or  conmiunlcatlon  among  the  several 
States;  or  between  points  In  the  same  State 
outside  thereof;  or  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  a  possession  of  the  United 
States:  or  between  points  in  the  same  State 
but  through  a  point  outside  thereof. 

(h)  The  term  "Industry  affecting  com- 
merce" means  any  activity,  business,  or  In- 
dustry In  commerce  or  in  which  a  labor  dis- 
pute would  hinder  or  obstruct  commerce  or 
the  free  flow  of  commerce  and  includes  any 
activity  or  industry  "affecting  commerce" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959. 

(1)  The  term  "State"  includes  a  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  Guam,  Wake  Island,  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands  de- 
fined in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  1? 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BT     MR.     GOODELL 

Mr.  GOODEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofifer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"That,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

"(a)  The  term  'person'  includes  one  or 
more  individuals,  labor  unions,  partnerships, 
associations,  corporations,  legal  representa- 
tives, mutual  companies,  Joint  stock  com- 
panies, trusts,  unincorporated  organizations, 
trustees,  trustees  in  bankruptcy,  or  receivers. 

"(b)  The  term  'employer'  means  a  pjerson 
engaged  in  an  industry  affecting  commerce 
who — 

"(1)   has  one  hundred  or  more  employees, 

"(2)  after  July  2,  1966,  has  fifty  or  more 
employees,  or 

"(3)  after  July  2,  1967,  has  eight  or  more 
employees 

for  each  working  day  in  each  of  twenty  or 
more  calendar  weeks  in  the  current  or  pre- 
ceding calendar  year,  and  any  agent  of  such 
a  person,  but  such  term  does  not  Include 
(A)  the  United  States,  a  corporation  wholly 
owned  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  an  Indian  tribe,  or  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  and  (B)  a  bona  fide 
private  membership  club  (other  than  a  labor 
organization)  which  Is  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion under  section  501(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964:  Provided,  That  It  shall 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  insure 
equal  employment  opportimities  for  Federal 
employees  without  discrimination  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin 
and  the  President  shall  utilize  his  existing 
authority  to  effectuate  this  policy. 

"(c)  The  term  'employment  agency'  means 
any  jjerson  regularly  undertaking  with  or 
without  compensation  to  procure  employees 
for  an  employer  or  to  procure  for  employees 
opportunities  to  work  for  an  employer  and 
includes  an  agent  of  such  a  i>erson;  but  shall 
not  include  an  agency  of  the  United  States, 
or  an  agency  of  a  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision of  a  State,  except  that  such  term  shall 
Include  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice and  the  system  of  State  and  local  em- 
ployment services  receiving  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

"(d)  The  term  'labor  organization'  means 
a  labor  organization  engaged  In  an  Industry 
affecting  commerce,  and  any  agent  of  such 
an  organization,  and  Includes  any  organi- 
zation of  any  kind,  any  agency,  or  erfiployee 
representation  committee,  group,  association, 
or  plan  so  engaged  in  which  employees  par- 
ticipate and  which  exists  for  the  purpose,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  dealing  with  employers 


concerning  grievances,  labor  disputes,  wages, 
rates  of  pay,  hours,  or  other  terms  or  condi- 
tions of  employment,  and  any  conference, 
general  oonunittee.  Joint  or  system  board,  or 
Joint  council  so  engaged  which  is  subordinate 
to  a  national  or  international  labor  organiza- 
tion. 

"(e)  A  labor  organization  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  engaged  In  an  Industry  affecting  com- 
merce If  (1)  it  maintains  or  operates  a  hir- 
ing hall  or  hiring  office  which  procures  «n- 
ployees  for  an  employer  or  prociu-es  for 
employees  opportunities  to  work  for  an  em- 
ployer, or  (2)  the  number  of  its  members  (or, 
where  it  is  a  labor  organisation  composed  of 
other  labor  organizations  or  their  representa- 
tives, if  the  aggregate  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  such  other  labor  organization)  is 
eight  or  more  and  such  labor  organization — 

"(1)  is  the  certified  representative  of  em- 
ployees under  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  or  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act.  as  amended; 

"(2)  although  not  certified,  is  a  national 
or  international  labor  organization  or  a  local 
labor  organization  recognized  or  acting  as  the 
representative  of  employees  of  an  employer 
or  employers  engaged  In  an  Industry  affect- 
ing commerce;  or 

"(3)  has  chartered  a  local  labor  organlEa- 
tlon  or  subsidiary  body  which  Is  representing 
or  actively  seeking  to  represent  employees 
of  employers  within  the  meaning  of  para- 
graph ( 1 )  or  ( 2 ) :  or 

"(4)  has  been  chartered  by  a  labor  orga- 
nization representing  or  actively  seeking  to 
represent  employees  within  the  meaning  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  or  ( 2 )  as  the  local  or  subordi- 
n.'ite  body  through  which  such  employeec 
may  enjoy  membership  or  become  affiliated 
with  such  labor  organization;  or 

"(5)  is  a  conference,  general  committee. 
Joint  or  system  board,  or  Joint  council  sub- 
ordinate to  a  national  or  international  labor 
organization,  which  Includes  a  labor  orga- 
nization engaged  In  an  Industry  affecting 
commerce  within  the  meaning  of  any  of  the 
preceding   paragraphs   of   this   subsection. 

"(f)  The  term  'employee'  means  an  indi- 
vidual employed  by  an  employer. 

"(g)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  transmis- 
sion, or  communication  among  the  several 
States;  or  between  a  State  and  any  place 
outside  thereof;  or  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  a  possession  of  the  United 
States;  or  between  points  in  the  same  State 
but  through  a  point  outside  thereof. 

'"(h)  The  term  "industry  affecting  com- 
merce' means  any  activity,  business,  or  in- 
dustry In  commerce  or  in  which  a  labor  dis- 
pute would  hinder  or  obstruct  commerce  or 
the  free  fiow  of  commerce  and  includes  any 
activity  or  Industry  'affecting  commerce' 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1969. 

"(1)  The  term  'State'  includes  a  State 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  Guam,  Wake  Island,  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands  de- 
fined in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act. 

"exemption 

"Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  an 
employer  with  respect  to  the  employment  of 
aliens  outside  any  State,  or  to  a  religious 
corporation,  association,  or  society  with  re- 
spect to  the  employment  of  individuals  of 
a  particular  religion  to  perform  work  con- 
nected with  the  carrying  on  by  such  cor- 
poration, association,  or  society  of  Its 
religious  activities  or  to  an  educational  in- 
stitution with  respect  to  the  employment  of 
individuals  to  perform  work  connected  with 
the  educational  activities  of  such  Institution. 

"DISCXIMINATION    BECAtTSB   OF   RACE,   COIXJB,    XZ- 
LIOION,   SEX,    OS    NATIONAI.   ORIGIN 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  for  an  employer — 
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■•(1)  to  fall  or  refuM  to  hire  or  to  dis- 
charge any  Individual,  or  otherwise  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  Individual  with  re- 
6-,>ect  lo  his  com per.sa lion  terms,  conditions. 
or  prlviieges  of  employment,  because  of  such 
indlvlduiii's  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin:  or 

"(3)  to  limit,  segregate,  or  claaalfy  hi*  em- 
ployees In  any  way  which  would  deprive 
or  tend  to  deprive  any  Individual  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  or  otherwise  ad- 
versely affect  his  status  as  an  employee, 
because  of  such  individual's  race,  color,  re- 
llgl-.in,   sex,    or   national    origin. 

■•'bi  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  an  employment  agency  to  fall 
or  refuse  to  refer  for  employment,  or  other- 
wise to  discriminate  against,  any  Individual 
because  of  his  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin,  or  to  classify  or  refer  for 
employment  any  individual  on  the  basis 
of  his  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin. 

■■(C)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  a  labor  orRanlzatlon — 

■  ( 1)  to  exclude  or  to  expel  from  lt«  mem- 
bership, or  otherwise  to  discriminate  against, 
any  Individual  because  of  his  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex,  or  national  origin, 

■•(2)  to  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  Its 
membership,  or  to  classify  or  fall  or  refuse  to 
refer  for  employment  any  Individual,  In  any 
way  which  would  deprive  or  tend  to  deprive 
any  individual  of  e.mployment  opportunities, 
or  would  limit  such  employment  opportu- 
nities or  otherwise  adversely  affect  his  status 
as  an  employee  or  as  an  applicant  for  em- 
ployment, because  of  such  Individual's  race, 
color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin;  or 

"(3)  to  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  an  em- 
ployer to  discriminate  against  an  Individual 
In  violation  of  this  section, 

"(di  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  any  employer,  labor  orsranlzatlon, 
or  Joint  labcr-managemer.t  committee  con- 
trolling apprenticeship  or  other  training  or 
retraining,  including  on-the-job  training  pro- 
grams to  discriminate  against  any  Individual 
because  of  his  race  color,  religion,  sex.  or 
.'•.ational  origin  In  admission  to.  or  employ- 
ment In,  any  program  established  to  provide 
apprenticeship  or  other  training, 

■'(ei  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  1  1  It  shall  not  be  an  unlawful 
employment  practice  for  an  employer  to  hire 
and  employ  employees,  for  an  employment 
agerjcy  to  classify,  or  refer  for  employment 
anv  individual,  for  a  labor  organization  to 
classify  Its  membership  or  to  classify  or  refer 
for  employm.ent  any  Individual,  or  for  an  em- 
ployer labor  organization,  or  Joint  labor- 
management  committee  controlling  appren- 
ticeship or  other  training  or  retraining  pro- 
grams to  admit  or  employ  any  Individual  In 
any  such  program,  on  the  basis  of  his  reli- 
gion sex,  or  national  origin  in  thoee  certain 
Instances  where  religion  sex,  or  national  ori- 
gin is  a  bona  f\de  occupational  qualification 
reasonably  necessary  to  the  normal  operation 
of  that  partlc'iilar  business  or  enterprise,  and 
(2)  It  shall  not  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  a  school,  college,  university,  or 
other  educational  Institution  or  Institution  of 
learning  to  hire  and  employ  employees  of  a 
particular  religion  if  such  school,  college, 
university,  or  other  educational  institution 
or  institution  of  learning  Is.  In  whole  or  in 
substantial  part,  owned,  supportsd,  con- 
trolled, or  managed  by  a  particular  religion 
or  by  a  particular  religious  corporation,  asso- 
ciation, or  society,  or  If  the  curriculum  of 
such  school,  college,  university,  or  other  edu- 
cational institution  or  Institution  of  learn- 
ing Is  directed  toward  the  propagation  of  a 
particular  religion 

•■if  I  As  used  m  this  Act,  the  phrase  "un- 
lawful emplovment  practice'  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  Include  any  action  or  measiire 
taken  by  an  employer  labor  organization. 
Joint  labor-m.anagement  committee,  or  em- 
ployment   agency    with    respect    to   an    Indi- 


vidual who  is  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  other 
organization  required  to  register  as  a  Com- 
munlst-actlon  or  Communist-front  orga- 
nization by  final  order  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  pursuant  to  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950, 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  It  shall  not  be  an  unlawful 
employment  practice  for  an  employer  to  fall 
or  refuse  to  hire  and  employ  any  Individual 
for  any  position,  for  an  employer  to  dis- 
charge any  Individual  from  any  position,  or 
for  an  employment  agency  to  fall  or  refuse  to 
refer  any  Individual  for  employment  In  any 
position,  or  for  a  labor  organization  to  fall 
or  refiue  to  refer  any  Individual  for  employ- 
ment In  any  position.  If — 

"(1)  the  occupancy  of  such  position,  or 
access  to  the  premises  In  or  upon  which  any 
part  of  the  duties  of  such  position  Is  per- 
formed or  is  to  be  performed.  Is  subject  to 
any  requirement  Imposed  In  the  Interest  of 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States 
under  any  security  program  In  effect  pur- 
suant to  or  administered  under  any  statute 
of  the  United  States  or  any  Executive  order 
of  the  President;  and 

"(3)  such  Individual  has  not  fulfilled  or 
has  ceased  to  fulfill  that  requirement. 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  ir  shall  not  be  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  for  an  employer  to  apply 
different  standards  of  compensation,  or  dif- 
ferent terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  em- 
ployment pursuant  to  a  bona  fide  seniority 
or  merit  system,  or  a  system  which  meas- 
ures earnings  by  quantity  or  quality  of  pro- 
duction or  to  employees  who  work  In  differ- 
ent locations,  provided  that  such  differences 
are  not  the  result  of  an  Intention  to  dis- 
criminate because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
or  national  origin,  nor  shall  It  be  an  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice  for  an  employer  to 
give  and  to  act  upon  the  results  of  any  pro- 
fessionally developed  ability  test  provided 
that  such  test.  Its  administration  or  action 
upon  the  results  Is  not  designed,  Intended, 
or  used  to  discriminate  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin.  It  shall  not 
be  an  unlawful  employment  practice  under 
this  Act  for  any  employer  to  differentiate 
upon  the  basis  of  sex  In  determining  the 
amount  of  the  wages  8t  compensation  paid 
or  to  be  paid  to  employees  of  such  employer 
If  such  differentiation  Is  authorized  by  the 
provisions  of  section  e(d)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (29  U.8,C. 
206(d)). 

"(1)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  any  business  or  enterprise  on  or  near 
an  Indian  reservation  with  respect  to  any 
publicly  announced  employment  practice  of 
such  business  or  enterprise  vmder  which  a 
preferential  treatment  Is  given  to  any  Indi- 
vidual because  he  Is  an  Indian  living  on  or 
near  a  reservation. 

"(J)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  Interpreted  to  require  any  employer,  em- 
ployment agency,  labor  organization,  or  Joint 
labor-management  committee  subject  to  this 
Act  to  grant  preferential  treatment  to  any 
Individual  or  to  any  group  because  of  the 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin 
of  such  Individual  or  group  on  account  of  an 
Imbalance  which  may  exist  with  respect  to 
the  total  number  or  percentage  of  persons  of 
any  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin  employed  by  any  employer,  referred  or 
classified  for  employment  by  any  employment 
agency  or  labor  organization,  admitted  to 
membership  or  classified  by  any  labor  organi- 
zation, or  admitted  to.  or  employed  in.  any 
apprenticeship  or  other  training  program.  In 
comparison  with  the  total  number  or  per- 
centage of  persons  of  such  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex,  or  national  origin  in  any  com- 
munity. State,  section,  or  other  area,  or  In 
the  available  work  force  In  any  community. 
State,  section,  or  other  area. 


"OTHEB  UNI^Wrtn.  KMFLOTMXITT  PKACTICKS 

"Sxo.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  for  an  employer  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  of  his  employees  or 
applicants  for  employment,  for  an  employ- 
ment agency  to  discriminate  against  any 
Individual,  or  for  a  labor  organization  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  member  thereof  or  ap- 
plicant for  membership  because  be  has  op- 
posed any  practice  made  an  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  by  this  Act,  or  because  he 
has  made  a  charge,  testified,  assisted,  or 
partlclfmted  In  any  manner  In  an  investiga- 
tion, proceeding,  or  hearing  under  this  Act. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  an  employer,  labor  organization, 
or  employment  agency  to  print  or  publish  or 
cause  to  be  printed  or  published  any  notice 
or  advertisement  relating  to  employment  by 
such  an  employer  or  membership  In  or  any 
classification  or  referral  for  employment  by 
such  a  labor  organization,  or  relating  to  any 
classification  or  referral  for  employment  by 
such  an  employment  agency,  indicating  any 
preference,  limitation,  specification,  or  dis- 
crimination, based  on  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin,  except  that  such  a 
notice  or  advertisement  may  Indicate  a  pref- 
erence, limitation,  specification,  or  discrim- 
ination based  on  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin  when  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin 
Is  a  bona  fide  occupational  qualification  for 
employment,; 

"XQTTAL     EMPLOYMENT     OPPORTDNITT     COMMIS- 
SION 

"Sec.  6.  The  Equal  Emplojmient  Opportu- 
nity Commission  created  by  section  705  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  Is  hereby  es- 
tablished as  an  independent  agency  to  be 
known  as  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  and  shall  consist  of  an  Equal 
Employment  Board  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  'Board'),  and,  in  addition  thereto,  an 
OfDce  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Offlce")  which  shall 
be  headed  by  an  Administrator  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  'Administrator') . 

"EQUAL    EMPLOYMENT   OPPOKTDNITY   BOAKD 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Board  to  bear  and  determine  complaints  In- 
volving unlawful  employment  practices 
brought  before  It  under  this  Act  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, and  to  Issue  appropriate  orders 
In  connection  therevrtth  to  enforce  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members,  not  more  than  three  of  whom  are 
members  of  the  same  political  party,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Members  currently  serving  on  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  continue 
to  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  terms  for 
which  they  were  originally  appointed.  The 
successors  to  such  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of 'five  years  each,  except 
that  any  individual  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  member  whom  he  shall  succeed. 
The  President  shall  designate  one  member 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Board,  and  one 
member  to  serve  as  vice  chairman.  The  vice 
chairman  shall  act  as  chairman  In  the  ab- 
sence or  disability  of  the  chairman  or  In  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  In  that  office. 

"(c)  A  vacancy  In  the  Board  shall  not  Im- 
pair the  right  of  the  remaining  members  to 
exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Board,  and 
three  members  thereof  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  The  Board  shall  have  a  seal  which 
■hall  be  Judicially  noticed. 

"(d)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  re- 
ceive a  salary  of  »27,000  per  year,  except 
that  the  chairman  shall  receive  a  salary 
$27,600.  The  Board  shall  employ  a  Secretary 
of  the  Board  and  such  other  officers  and  em- 
ployees as  it  deems  necessary. 
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"(e)  The  Board  shall  at  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year  report  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
President  concerning  the  action  it  has  taken; 
and  shall  make  such  further  reports  on  the 
cause  of  and  means  of  eliminating  discrim- 
ination and  such  recommendations  for  fur- 
ther legislation  as  may  appear  desirable. 

"(f)  All  officers,  agents,  attorneys,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Commission  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  9  of  the  Act  of 
August  2,  1939,  as  amended  (the  Hatch  Act), 
notwithstanding  any  exemption  contained  In 
such  section.  < 

'(g)  The  principal  otRce  of  the  Board  shall 
be  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  It  may 
meet  or  exercise  any  or  all  of  Its  powers  at 
any  other  place. 

"ADMINISTRATOR    Or    TBE. EQUAL    EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY    COMMISSION 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Ofllce  shall  be  compjosed  of 
the  Administrator  and  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees appointed  by  him  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  functions. 
The  Administrator  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  fotir  years, 
and  shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment.  The 
Administrator  shall  receive  a  salary  of 
»27,500  per  year, 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  have  power — 

"(1)  to  cooperate  with  and  utilize  regional. 
State,  local,  and  other  agencies,  both  public 
and  private,  and  individuals; 

■•(2)  to  pay  to  witnesses  whose  depositions 
are  taken  or  who  are  summoned  before  the 
Administrator  or  any  of  his  agents  the  same 
witness  and  mileage  fees  as  are  paid  to  wit- 
nesses In  the  courts  of  the  United  States; 

"(3)  to  furnish  to  persons  subject  to  this 
Act  such  technical  assistance  as  they  may 
request  to  further  their  compliance  with  this 
Act  or  an  order  Issued  thereunder; 

"(4)  upon  the  request  of  any  employer, 
whose  employees  or  some  of  them  refuse  or 
threaten  to  refuse  to  cooi)erate  In  effec- 
tuating the  provisions  of  this  Act,  to  assist 
in  such  effectuation  by  conciliation  or  other 
remedial  action; 

"(5)  to  make  such  technical  studies  as  are 
appropriate  to  effectuate  the  purposes  and 
policies  of  this  Act  and  to  make  the  results 
of  such  studies  available  to  Interested  gov- 
ernmental and  nongovernmental  agencies; 
and 

"(6)  to  refer  matters  to  the  Attorney 
General  with  recommendations  for  the  Insti- 
tution of  a  civil  action  by  the  Attorney 
General  under  section  10.  and  to  advise,  con- 
sult, and  assist  the  Attorney  General  on  such 
matters. 

"(c)  Attorneys  appointed  under  this  sec- 
tion may.  at  the  direction  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, appear  for  and  represent  the  Board 
or  Administrator  In  any  case  in  court. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall.  In  any  of 
his  educational  or  promotional  activities, 
cooperate  with  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies in  the  performance  of  such  educational 
and  promotional  activities. 

"PREVENTION    OF"   UNLAWFUL    EMPLOYMENT 
PRACnCES 

"Sec  8.  (a)  The  Commission  is  empow- 
ered, as  hereinafter  provided,  to  prevent  any 
person  from  engaging  in  any  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  as  set  forth  In  sections  3 
and  4. 

"(b)  Whenever  a  verified  written  charge 
has  been  filed  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  person 
claiming  to  be  aggrieved,  or  a  verified  virrltten 
charge  has  been  filed  by  the  Administrator 
where  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  a 
violation  of  this  Act  has  occurred,  that  any 
person  subject  to  the  Act  has  engaged  In 
any  unlawful  employment  practice,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  notify  the  person  charged 
with  the  commission  of  an  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "respondent")  of  such  charge  and  shall 
Investigate  such  charge  and  If  he  shall  de- 


termine after  such  preliminary  Investigation 
that  probable  cause  exists  for  crediting  such 
written  charge,  he  shall  endeavor  to  elimi- 
nate any  unlawful  employment  practice  by 
Informal  methods  of  conference,  conciliation, 
and  persuasion.  Nothing  said  or  done  dur- 
ing and  as  a  part  of  such  endeavors  may  be 
used  as  evidence  in  any  subsequent  pro- 
ceeding. 

"(c)  If  the  Administrator  falls  to  effect 
the  elimination  of  such  unlawful  practice 
and  to  obtain  voluntary  compliance  with 
this  Act,  or  In  advance  thereof  If  circum- 
stances warrant,  the  Administrator  shall  Is- 
sue and  cause  to  be  served  upon  the  respond- 
ent a  complaint  stating  the  charges  In  that 
resi>ect,  together  with  a  notice  of  hearing 
before  the  Board,  or  a  member  thereof,  or 
before  a  designated  agent,  at  a  place  therein 
fixed,  not  less  than  ten  days  after  the  serv- 
ice of  such  complaint.  In  the  event  the 
Administrator  shall  fall  or  refuse  to  Issue 
such  complaint  within  a  reasonable  time, 
tht  person  filing  such  charge  may  p>etltlon 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States  within  any  district 
wherein  the  unfair  emplojrment  practice  In 
question  Is  alleged  to  have  occurred  or 
wherein  such  person  resides  or  transacts 
business,  and  such  courts  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  require  the  Administrator  to  Is- 
sue such  complaint.  No  complaint  shall 
issue  based  upon  any  unlawful  employment 
practice  occurring  more  than  six  months 
prior  to  the  filing  of  the  charge  with  the 
Board  unless  the  person  aggrieved  thereby 
was  prevented  from  filing  such  charge  by 
reason  of  service  In  the  Armed  Forces,  In 
which  event  the  period  of  military  service 
shall  not  be  Included  in  computing  the  six- 
month  p>erlod. 

"(d)  The  respondent  shall  have  the  right 
to  file  a  verified  answer  to  such  complaint 
and  to  app>ear  at  such  hearing  In  person  or 
otherwise,  with  or  without  counsel,  to  pre- 
sent evidence  and  to  examine  and  cross- 
examine  witnesses. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall  have  the 
power  reasonably  and  fairly  to  amend  any 
complaint,  and  the  respondent  shall  have 
like  power  to  amend  Its  answer. 

"(f)  All  testimony  shall  be  taken  under 
oath. 

"(g)  At  the  conclusion  of  a  hearing  before 
a  member  or  designated  agent  of  the  Board, 
such  member  or  agent  shall  transfer  the  en- 
tire record  thereof  to  the  Board,  together 
with  his  recommended  decision  and  copies 
thereof  shall  be  served  upon  the  parties. 
The  Board,  or  a  panel  of  three  qualified 
members  designated  by  It  to  sit  and  act  as 
the  Board  in  such  case,  shall  afford  the 
parties  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  such 
record.  Including  oral  argument,  at  a  time 
and  place  to  be  specified  upon  reasonable 
notice.  In  Its  discretion,  the  Board  upon 
notice  may  take  further  testimony.  In  the 
event  a  member  of  the  Board  conducts  the 
hearing  specified  In  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  such  member  shall  be  disqualified 
from  participating  in  further  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Board  concerning  the  case  In  which 
he  has  been  acting  as  hearing  officer. 

"(h)  With  the  approval  of  the  member  or 
designated  agent  conducting  the  hearing,  a 
case  may  be  ended  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
transfer  of  the  record  thereof  to  the  Board 
by  agreement  between  the  parties  for  the 
elimination  of  the  alleged  unlavrful  employ- 
ment practice  on  mutually  satisfactory 
terms. 

"(1)  If,  upon  the  preponderance  of  the 
evidence.  Including  all  the  testimony  taken, 
the  Board  shall  find  that  the  respondent  en- 
gaged In  any  unlawful  employment  practice, 
the  Board  shall  state  its  findings  of  fact  and 
shall  issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  such 
person  and  other  parties  an  order  requiring 
such  person  to  cease  and  desist  from  such 


unlawful  employment  practice  and  to  take 
such  affirmative  action.  Including  reinstate- 
ment or  hiring  of  employees,  with  or  without 
back  pay  (payable  by  the  employer,  employ- 
ment agency,  or  labor  organization,  or  any  of 
them,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  extent  re- 
sponsible for  the  discrimination),  as  will  ef- 
fectuate the  policies  of  the  Act:  Provided, 
That  interim  earnings  or  amounts  earnable 
with  reasonable  diligence  by  the  person  or 
p>ersons  discriminated  against  shall  operate  to 
reduce  the  back  pay  otherwise  allowable. 
Such  order  may  further  require  such  re- 
spondent to  make  reports  from  time  to  time 
showing  the  extent  to  which  it  has  complied 
with  the  order.  If  the  Board  shall  find  that 
the  respondent  has  not  engaged  In  any  un- 
la'wful  employment  practice,  the  Board  shall 
state  its  findings  of  fact  and  shall  issue  and 
cause  to  be  served  on  such  person  and  other 
parties  an  order  dismissing  the  complaint. 
No  order  of  the  Board  shall  require  the  ad- 
mission or  reinstatement  of  an  individual  as 
a  member  of  a  union  or  the  hiring,  reinstate- 
ment, or  promotion  of  an  Individual  as  an 
employee,  or  the  payment  to  him  of  any 
back  pay,  if  such  Individual  was  refused  ad- 
mission, suspended,  or  exp>elled  or  was  re- 
fused employment  or  advancement  or  was 
susp>ended  or  discharged  for  any  reason  other 
than  discrimination  on  account  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

"(J)  Until  a  transcript  of  the  record  In  a 
case  shall  have  been  filed  in  a  court,  as  here- 
inafter provided,  the  case  may  at  any  time 
be  ended  by  agreement  between  the  parties, 
approved  by  the  Board,  for  the  elimination 
of  the  alleged  unlawful  employment  practice 
on  mutually  satisfactory  terms,  and  the 
Board  may,  upon  reasonable  notice  and  in 
such  manner  as  it  shall  deem  proper,  modify 
or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  finding 
or  order  made  or  issued  by  It. 

"(k)  The  proceedings  held  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  conducted  In  conform- 
ity with  the  standards  and  limitations  of 
sections  5.  6.  7.  8,  and  11  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act, 

"jtmiciAL  review 

"Sec,  9.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  have 
power  to  petition  any  United  States  court  of 
appeals  or.  If  the  court  of  appeals  to  which 
application  might  be  made  Is  in  vacation  any 
district  court  within  any  circuit  or  district, 
respectively,  wherein  the  unlawful  employ- 
ment practices  In  question  occurred  for  the 
enforcement  of  such  order  and  for  appro- 
priate temporary  relief  or  restraining  order, 
and  shall  certify  and  file  in  the  court  to 
which  p>etltlon  is  made  a  transcript  of  the 
entire  record  in  the  proceeding.  Including  the 
pleadings  and  testimony  upon  which  such 
order  was  entered  and  the  findings  and  the 
order  of  the  Board.  Upon  such  filing  the 
court  shall  conduct  further  proceedings  In 
conformity  with  the  standards,  procedures, 
and  limitations  established  by  section  10  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

"(b)  Upon  such  filing  the  court  shall  cause 
notice  thereof  to  be  served  upon  such  re- 
spondents and  thereupon  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  proceeding  and  of  the  question 
determined  therein  and  shall  have  power  to 
grant  such  temporary  relief  or  restraining 
order  as  it  deems  Just  and  proper  and  to  make 
and  enter  upon  the  pleadings,  testimony,  and 
proceedings  set  forth  In  such  transcript  a  de- 
cree enforcing,  modifying,  and  enforcing  as 
so  modified,  or  setting  aside  in  whole  or  in 
part  the  order  of  the  Board. 

"(c)  No  objection  that  has  not  been  urged 
before  the  Board,  Its  member,  or  agent  shall 
be  considered  by  the  court,  unless  the  failure 
or  neglect  to  urge  such  objection  shall  be 
excvised  because  of  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. 

"(d)  The  findings  of  the  Board  with  re- 
spect to  questions  of  fact  If  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  considered 
as  a  whole  shall  be  concluslTe. 
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"(e)  If  either  paxty  shall  apply  to  the 
court  for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence 
and  shall  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  that  such  additional  evidence  Is  mate- 
rlEd  and  that  there  were  reasonable  grounds 
for  the  failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  In  the 
hearing  before  the  Board,  Its  member,  or 
agent,  the  court  may  order  such  additional 
evidence  to  be  taken  before  the  Board,  its 
member,  or  agent,  and  to  be  made  a  part  of 
the  transcript. 

"(f)  The  Board  may  modify  Its  findings  as 
to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by  reason 
of  additional  evidence  so  taken  and  filed,  and 
it  shall  file  such  modified  or  new  findings, 
which  findings  with  respect  to  questions  of 
fact  it  supported  by  substantial  evidence  on 
the  record  considered  as  a  whole  shall  be  con- 
clusive, and  Its  recommendations.  If  any,  for 
the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  its  origi- 
nal order. 

"(g)  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be 
exclusive  and  its  Judgment  and  decree  shall 
be  final,  except  that  the  same  shall  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  appropriate  United  States 
court  of  appeals.  If  application  was  made  to 
the  district  court  or  other  United  States  court 
as  hereinabove  provided,  and  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  as  provided  in 
title  28,  United  Statee  Code,  section  1254. 

"(h)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  final  order 
of  the  Board  may  obtain  a  review  of  such 
order  in  any  United  States  court  of  appeals 
of  the  Judicial  circuit  wherein  the  unlawful 
employment  practice  In  question  was  alleged 
to  have  been  engaged  In  by  filing 
In  such  court  a  written  petition  pray- 
ing that  the  order  of  the  Board  be  modified 
or  set  aside.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall 
be  forthwith  served  upon  the  Board  and 
thereupon  the  Administrator  shall  file  In  the 
court  a  transcript  of  the  entire  record  in  the 
proceeding  certified  by  the  Board,  Including 
the  pleadings  and  testimony  upon  which  the 
order  complained  of  was  entered  and  the 
findings  and  order  of  the  Board.  Upon  such 
filing,  the  court  shall  proc»ed  In  the  same 
manner  as  In  the  case  of  an  application  by 
the  Administrator  under  subsections  (a),  (b), 
(c).  (d),  (e),  and  (f),  and  shall  have  the 
same  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  grant  to  the 
petitioners  or  to  the  Board  such  temporary 
relief  or  restraining  order  as  it  deems  Just 
and  proper,  and  in  like  manner  to  make  and 
enter  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying  and  en- 
forcing as  80  modified,  or  setting  aside  in 
whole  or  In  part  the  order  of  the  Board. 

"(1)  Upon  such  filing  by  a  person  aggrieved 
the  reviewing  court  shall  conduct  further 
proceedings  In  conformity  with  the  stand- 
ards, procedures,  and  limitations  established 
by  section  10  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act. 

•  "(J)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
under  this  section  shall  not,  unless  spyeclfi- 
cally  ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay 
of  the  Board's  order. 

"(k)  When  granting  appropriate  tempo- 
rary relief  or  a  restraining  order,  or  making 
and  entering  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying 
and  enforcing  as  so  mcxllfied.  or  setting  aside 
in  whole  or  in  part  an  order  of  the  Board, 
as  provided  In  this  section,  the  Jurisdiction 
of  courts  sitting  in  equity  shall  not  be  lim- 
ited by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend 
the  Judicial  Code  and  to  define  and  limit 
the  Jurisdiction  of  courts  sitting  In  equity, 
and  for  other  purposes',  approved  March  23. 
1933   (29  use.   101-115). 

"(1)  Petitions  filed  under  this  Act  shall  be 
heard  expeditiously 

"CrVIL   ACTIONS    BY    ATTOE^rET   GENERAL 

"Sxc.  10.  (a)  Whenever  the  Administrator 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  per- 
son or  group  of  persons  is  engaged  in  a  pat- 
tern or  practice  of  resistance  to  the  full  en- 
joyment of  any  of  the  rights  secured  by  this 
Act.  and  that  the  pattern  or  practice  is  of 
such  a  nature  and  Is  Intended  to  deny  the 
full  exercise  of  the  rlghta  herein  described, 


and  no  agreement  baa  been  made  under  sec- 
tion 9(b)  with  the  appropriate  State  agency 
In  the  State  In  which  such  pattern  or  prac- 
tice occurred,  or  if  such  agreement  has  been 
made  but  such  State  agency  has  failed  or  Is 
unable  to  remedy  such  pattern  or  practice, 
the  Administrator  may  request  the  Attorney 
General  to,  bring  a  civil  action  In  the  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States  by 
filing  with  it  a  complaint  (1)  signed  by  him 
(or  in  his  absence  the  Acting  Attorney  Gen- 
eral), (2)  setting  forth  facts  pertaining  to 
such  pattern  or  practice,  and  (3)  requesting 
such  relief,  including  an  application  for  a 
permanent  or  temporary  Injunction,  re- 
straining order,  or  other  order  against  the 
person  or  persons  responsible  for  such  pat- 
tern or  practice,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  In- 
sure the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  herein 
described. 

"(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  and  shall  exercise  Jurisdic- 
tion of  proceedings  Instituted  pursuant  to 
this  section,  and  In  any  such  proceeding  the 
Attorney  General  may  file  with  the  clerk  of 
such  court  a  request  that  a  court  of  three 
Judges  be  convened  to  hear  and  determine 
the  case.  Such  request  by  the  Attorney 
General  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certifi- 
cate that.  In  his  opinion,  the  case  is  of  gen- 
eral public  importance.  A  copy  of  the  cer- 
tificate and  request  for  a  three-Judge  court 
shall  be  immediately  furnished  by  such  clerk 
to  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit  (or,  in  his 
absence,  the  presiding  circuit  Judge  of  the 
circuit)  in  which  the  case  Is  pending.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  request  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit  or  the  pre- 
siding circuit  Judge,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
designate  Immediately  three  Judges  In  such 
circuit,  of  whom  at  least  one  shall  be  a  cir- 
cuit Judge  and  another  of  whom  shall  be  a 
district  Judge  of  the  court  In  which  the  pro- 
ceeding was  Instituted,  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine such  case,  and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Judges  so  designated  to  assign  the  case 
for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
to  participate  in  the  hearing  and  determi- 
nation thereof,  and  to  cause  the  case  to  be 
In  every  way  expedited.  An  appeal  from  the 
final  Judgment  of  such  court  will  lie  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

"In  the  event  the  Attorney  General  falls  to 
file  such  a  request  In  any  such  proceeding.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
district  (or  in  his  absence,  the  acting  chief 
Judge)  in  which  the  case  la  pending  imme- 
diately to  designate  a  Judge  in  such  district 
to  hear  and  determine  the  case.  In  the  event 
that  no  Judge  In  the  district  is  available  to 
hear  and  determine  the  case,  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  district,  or  the  acting  chief  Judge,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shall  certify  this  fact  to  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  circuit  (or  in  his  absence, 
the  acting  chief  Judge)  who  shall  then  desig- 
nate a  district  or  circuit  Judge  of  the  circuit 
to  hear  and  determine  the  case. 

"It  shall  l3e  the  duty  of  the  Judge  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  this  section  to  assign  the 
case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  and  to  cause  the  case  to  be  In  every 
way  expedited. 

"KITECT   OK   STATE   LAWS 

"Sec.  11.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  exempt  or  relieve  any  person  from 
any  liability,  duty,  penalty,  or  punishment 
provided  by  any  present  or  future  law  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  other 
than  any  such  law  which  purports  to  require 
or  permit  the  doing  of  any  act  which  would 
be  an  unlawful  employment  practice  under 
this  Act. 

"rNVSSTIGATIONS.   INSPECTIONS,   RECORDS,  STATE 
AGENCIES 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  In  connection  with  any  in- 
vestigation of  a  charge  filed  under  section  8, 
the  Administrator  or  his  designated  repre- 
sentative shall  at  all  reasonable  times  have 
access  to,  for  the  purposes  of  examination, 


and  the  right  to  copy  any  evidence  of  any 
person  being  investigated  or  proceeded 
against  that  relates  to  unlawful  employment 
practices  covered  by  this  Act  and  is  relevant 
to  the  charge  under  Investigation. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  cooperate  with 
State  and  local  agencies  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  State  fair  employment  prac- 
tices laws  and,  with  the  consent  of  such 
agencies,  in^y  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
its  functions  and  duties  under  this  Act  and 
within  the  limitation  of  funds  appropriated 
8p)eclflcally  for  such  purjjose,  utilize  the  serv- 
ices of  such  agencies  and  their  employees 
and,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  may  reimburse  such  agencies  and  their 
employees  for  services  rendered  to  aisslst  the 
Commission  In  carrying  out  this  Act.  In 
furtherance  of  such  cooperative  efforts,  the 
Board  shall  enter  into  written  agreements 
with  such  State  or  local  agencies  as  consent 
thereto  and  such  agreements  shall  include 
provisions  under  which  the  Commission  shall 
refrain  from  processing  a  charge  in  anf  cases 
or  class  of  cases  specified  In  such  agreements 
and  under  which  no  pterson  may  file  a  com- 
plaint under  section  8(b)  in  any  cases  or 
class  of  cases  so  specified,  or  under  which  the 
Commission  shall  relieve  any  person  or  class 
of  persons  in  such  State  or  locality  from  re- 
quirements Imposed  under  this  section.  The 
Board  shall  rescind  any  such  agreement 
whenever  it  determines  that  the  agreement 
no  longer  serves  the  interest  of  effective  en- 
forcement of  this  Act. 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (d). 
every  employer,  emplojrment  agency,  and 
labor  organization  subject  to  this  Act  shall 
(1)  make  and  keep  such  records  relevant  to 
the  determinations  of  whether  unlawful 
employment  practices  have  been  or  are  being 
committed,  (2)  preserve  such  records  for 
such  periods,  and  (3)  make  such  reports 
therefrom,  as  the  Board  shall  prescribe  by 
regulation  or  order,  after  public  hearing, 
as  reasonable,  necessary,  or  appropriate  for 
the  enforcement  of  this  Act  or  the  regula- 
tions or  orders  thereunder.  The  Board  shall. 
by  regulation,  require  each  employer,  labor 
organization,  and  Joint  labor-management 
committee  subject  to  this  Act  which  con- 
trols an  apprenticeship  or  other  training 
I)rogram  to  maintain  such  records  as  are 
reasonably  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  a  list  of  applicants  who  wish  to  partici- 
pate In  such  program.  Including  the  chrono- 
logical order  in  which  such  applications  were 
received,  and  shall  furnish  to  the  Commis- 
sion, upwn  request,  a  detailed  description  of 
the  manner  in  which  persons  are  selected  to 
participate  in  the  apprenticeship  or  other 
training  program.  Any  employer,  employ- 
ment agency,  labor  organization,  or  Joint 
labor-management  committee  which  believes 
that  the  application  to  it  of  any  regulation  or 
order  Issued  under  this  section  would  result 
in  undue  hardship  may  (1)  apply  to  the 
Board  for  an  exemption  from  the  application 
of  such  regulation  or  order,  or  (2)  bring  a 
civil  action  in  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  where  such  records  are 
kept.  If  the  Board  or  the  court,  as  the  case 
may  be,  finds  that  the  application  of  the 
regulation  or  order  to  the  employer,  employ- 
ment agency,  or  labor  organization  In  ques- 
tion would  Impose  an  undue  hardship,  the 
Board  or  the  court,  as  the  case  may  be,  may 
grant  appropriate  relief. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (c) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  employer,  employ- 
ment agency,  labor  organization,  or  Joint 
labor-management  committee  with  respect 
to  matters  occurring  in  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  which  has  a  fair  em- 
ployment practice  law  during  any  period  in 
which  such  employer,  employment  agency, 
labor  organization,  or  Joint  labor-manage- 
ment committee  is  subject  to  such  law,  ex- 
cept that  the  Board  may  require  such  nota- 
tions on  records  which  such  employer,  em- 
it 
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ployment  agency,  labor  organization,  or 
joint  labor-management  committee  keeps  or 
is  required  to  keep  as  are  necessary  because 
of  differences  in  coverage  or  methods  of  en- 
forcement between  the  State  or  local  law 
and  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Where  an 
employer  Is  required  by  Executive  Order 
10925.  Issued  March  6,  1961,  or  by  any  other 
Executive  order  prescribing  fair  emplojrment 
practices  for  Government  contractors  and 
subcontractors,  or  by  rules  or  regulations 
issued  thereunder,  to  file  rep>orts  relating 
to  his  employment  practices  with  any  Fed- 
eral agency  or  committee,  and  he  is  sub- 
stantially in  compliance  with  such  require- 
ments, the  Board  shall  not  require  him  to 
file  additional  reports  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section. 

"(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Commission  to  make  pub- 
lic In  any  manner  whatever  any  information 
obtained  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  its 
authority  under  this  section  prior  to  the  In- 
stitution of  any  proceeding  under  this  Act 
Involving  such  information.  Any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Commission  who  shall  make 
public  in  any  manner  whatever  any  Informa- 
tion In  violation  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year. 

"INVESTIGATORY    POWERS 

"Sec  13.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  any  In- 
vestigation or  survey  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  provisions  of  sections  9  and  10  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 16,  1914,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  49, 
50),  are  hereby  made  applicable  to  the  Juris- 
diction, power,  and  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sion, except  that  the  attendance  of  a  wit- 
ness may  not  be  required  outside  of  the  State 
where  he  is  found,  resides,  or  transacts  busi- 
ness, and  the  production  of  evidence  may 
not  be  required  outside  the  State  where 
such  evidence  is  kept. 

"(b)  The  several  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government,  when  directed  by 
the  President,  shall  furnish  the  Commis- 
sion, upon  its  request,  all  records,  papers, 
and  information  in  their  possession  relating 
to  any  matter  before  the  Commission. 

"NOTICES   TO    BE   POJSTED 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  Every  employer,  employment 
agency,  and  labor  organization,  as  the  case 
may  be,  shall  post  and  keep  posted  In  con- 
spicuous places  upon  its  premises  where  no- 
tices to  employees,  applicants  for  employ- 
ment, and  members  are  customarily  p>o6ted 
a  notice  to  be  prepared  or  approved  by  the 
Board  setting  forth  excerpts  from,  or  sum- 
maries of,  the  pertinent  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  information  pertinent  to  the  filing 
of  a  complaint. 

"(b)  A  willful  violation  of  this  section 
shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $100  for  each  separate  offense. 

"VETERANS'    PREFERENCE 

"Sec  15.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  repeal  or  modify  any 
Federal,  State,  territorial,  or  local  law  creat- 
ing special  rights  or  preference  for  veterans. 

"RULES    AND   REGULATIONS 

"Sec  16.  (a)  The  Board  shall  have  author- 
ity from  time  to  time  to  Issue,  amend,  or 
rescind  suitable  procedural  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Regu- 
lations issued  under  this  secUon  shall  be  In 
conformity  with  the  standards  and  limita- 
tions of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

"(b)  In  any  action  or  proceeding  based  on 
any  alleged  unlawful  employment  practice, 
no  person  shall  be  subject  to  any  llabUlty  or 
punishment  for  or  on  account  of  (1)  the 
commission  by  such  person  of  an  unlawful 
employment  practice  If  he  pleads  and  pwovee 
that  the  act  or  omission  complained  of  was 
In  good  faith.  In  conformity  with,  and  In 


reliance  on  any  written  Interpretation  or 
opinion  of  the  Board,  or  (2)  the  failure  of 
such  person  to  publish  and  file  any  Infor- 
mation required  by  any  provision  of  Uils 
Act  If  he  pleads  and  proves  that  he  failed 
to  publish  and  file  such  Information  In  good 
faith,  In  conformity  with  the  Instructions 
of  the  Board  Issued  under  this  Act  regarding 
the  filing  of  such  Information.  Such  a  de- 
fense, If  established,  shall  be  a  bar  to  the 
action  or  proceeding,  notwithstanding  that 
(A)  after  such  act  or  omission,  such  inter- 
pretation or  opinion  is  modified  or  rescinded 
or  is  determined  by  Judicial  authority  to  be 
invalid  or  of  no  legal  effect,  or  (B)  after 
publishing  or  filing  the  description  and  an- 
nual reports,  such  publication  or  filing  Is 
determined  by  Judicial  authority  not  to  be  in 
conformity  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act. 

"FORCIBLY    RESISTING   THE   COMMISSION    OR   ITS 
REPRESENTATIVES 

"Sec.  17.  The  provisions  of  section  111.  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  officers, 
agents,  and  employees  of  the  Commission  in 
the  performance  of  their  official  duties. 

"Sec.  18.  The  President  shall,  as  soon  as 
feasible  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  con- 
vene one  or  more  conferences  for  the  pur- 
fKJse  of  enabling  the  leaders  of  groups  whose 
members  will  be  affected  by  this  Act  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  rights  afforded  and 
obligations  imp)osed  by  its  provisions,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  making  plans  which  will 
result  In  the  fair  and  effective  administration 
of  this  Act.  The  President  shall  Invite  the 
participation  in  such  conference  or  confer- 
ences of  (1)  the  members  of  the  I»residents 
Committee  on  Equal  Employment  OppKjrtu- 
nity,  (2)  the  members  of  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  (3)  representatives  of  State 
and  local  agencies  engaged  In  furthering 
equal  employment  opportunity,  (4)  repre- 
sentatives of  private  agencies  engaged  in 
furthering  equal  employment  opportunity, 
and  (5)  representatives  of  employers,  labor 
organizations,  and  employment  agencies  who 
will  be  subject  to  this  Act. 

"REPEAL  or  TITLE  VH  OF  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT 
OP   1964;    EFFECT  THEREOF 

"Sec.  19.  (a)  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  is  repealed. 

"(b)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules,  reg- 
ulations, and  certificates  which  have  been 
issued  or  made  by  the  Commission,  the  At- 
torney General,  or  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  under  any  provision  of  law  re- 
pealed or  amended  by  this  Act.  and  which  are 
in  effect  at  the  time  this  section  takes  effect, 
shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  superseded, 
set  aside,  or  repealed  by  the  Commission  or 
the  Attorney  General,  as  the  case  may  'be,  or 
by  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by 
operation  of  law. 

"(c)  Proceedings  pending  before  the  Com- 
mission at  the  time  this  section  takes  effect 
shall  be  continued  before  the  Commission, 
but  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
with  re8p>€ct  to  such  proceedings. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  by  an  aggrieved  person 
pursuant  to  section  706(e)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  or  by  the  Attorney  General  pur- 
suant to  section  707  of  such  Act,  and  all  such 
suits  shall  be  continued  by  such  aggrieved 
p>erson  or  the  Attorney  General,  as  the  case 
may  be,  proceedings  therein  had,  appeals 
therein  taken,  and  Judgments  therein  ren- 
dered. In  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same 
effect  as  If  this  Act  had  not  been  passed. 

"(e)  Such  of  the  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations  available  for  use  by  the  Com- 
mission to  carry  out  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  shall  be  available  for  use 
In  connection  with  the  exercise  and  perform- 
ance of  the  powers  and  duties  vested  in  and 
Imposed  upon  the  Commission  by  this  Act. 


"(f)  Nothing  m  this  Act  shall  change  the 
status  of  the  officers  and  employees  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"SURVEY  BY  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  APPRENTICESHIP 
OR    OTHER    TRAINING    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  20.  {aj  The  Administrator  shall  con- 
duct a  continuing  survey  of  the  operation  of 
apprenticeship  or  other  training  or  retrain- 
ing programs,  including  on-the-job  training 
programs,  to  determine  if  the  employers,  la- 
bor organizations,  or  Joint  labor-management 
committees  controlling  such  programs  are 
engaged  in  unlawful  employment  practices 
with  resp>ect  to  the  op>eratlon  of  such  pro- 
grams. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  sec- 
tion 11.  in  conducting  such  survey,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  at  all  reasonable  times  have 
access  to  any  records  maintained  by  an  em- 
ployer, labor  organization,  or  Joint  labor- 
management  committee  pursuant  to  (1)  the 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board  under 
the  second  sentence  of  section  9(c),  or  (2) 
any  fair  employment  practice  law  of  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  make  a  full 
and  complete  quarterly  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, containing  the  results  of  such  survey 
during  the  preceding  three  months,  and  such 
report  shall  be  made  available  to  the  public 
upon  request.  Section  11(e)  shall  not  apply 
to  the  publication  of  any  report  under  this 
subsection. 

"SHORT    TITLE 

"Sec.  21.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act  of 
1965'." 

Mr.  GOODELL  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  reading  of  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause the  amendment  that  I  am  offering 
permeates  the  whole  bill  in  various 
places,  and  requires  the  change  of  words 
in  a  large  number  of  the  situations,  it  is 
offered  in  the  form  of  a  substitute,  but 
as  a  practical  matter  it  is  a  simple 
amendment  to  the  legislation— of  serious 
consequence,  but  simple  to  describe. 

It  would  separate  the  functions  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission to  judge,  prosecute,  conciliate, 
and  investigate.  It  would  set  up  an  Ad- 
ministrator who  would  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  investigation,  conciliation, 
and  prosecution  before  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  would  have  all  the 
PK>wers  that  the  present  Commission  has, 
with  the  exception  of  those  that  are 
granted  to  the  Administrator. 

This  Is  patterned  after  the  present 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  where 
the  General  Counsel  has  the  authority 
to  prosecute  before  the  Board. 

It  is  my  View  that  we  are  saddling  very 
important  and  good  legislation  with  an 
archaic — if  you  will,  model  T — tyf>e  of 
structure.  We  are  giving  the  Commis- 
sion the  same  kind  of  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility that  the  old  NLRB  had  in 
the  1930's,  where  all  these  functions  were 
combined  under  one  board.  I  think  ad- 
ministrative history  and  experience 
since  the  1930s  have  demonstrated  the 
value  of  separating  these  functions  and 
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the  fairness  of  separating  these  func- 
tions 

In  1963  ihere  was  peniding  In  the  Rules 
Committee  essentially  the  bill  that  I 
have  incorporated  m  this  substitute.  It 
was  sponsored  by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  had 
full  hearings  before  our  subcommittee. 
We  reported  It  out  in  the  form  that  I 
now  offer  as  a  substitute.  It  separated 
the  functions  between  an  administrator 
and  a  commission. 

.At  that  time  it  was  called  too  radical 
a  bill.  Mr  Roosevelt  arid  I  together 
wrote  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  We 
Joined  on  a  bipartisan  basi.s,  to  aslc  the 
Judiciary  CommLssion  to  incorporate 
an  equal  employment  opportunity  sec- 
tion in  the  general  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  We  did  thLs  because  we  were 
quite  sure  our  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity proposal  that  was  before  the 
Rules  Committee  would  not  be  acted 
upon  by  the  House  and  by  the  Senate 
in  a  year  when  we  had  major  civil  rights 
legislation  in  a  different  form. 

As  a  result,  a  watered-down  version 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  was  put  mco  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  That  is  the  situation 
that  we  are  moving  to  correct  here.  But. 
unfortunately,  in  my  opinion,  we  are 
m.oving  to  correct  this  situation  by  going 
back  to  a  full  Commission  with  authority 
and  responsibility  for  doing  all  the  job. 
We  are  not  accepting  the  proposal  that 
emerged  from  our  hearings  and  our  care- 
ful deliberations  in  1963  in  the  Roosevelt 
subcommittee. 

I  bel;eve  that  If  this  substitute  Is 
rejected  today,  we  will,  within  a  very 
limited  period  of  time,  come  back  to 
change  the  structure  of  this  law.  and  to 
change  the  responsibilities  of  the  Com- 
mi.s.sion. 

The  .Administrator  would  be  appointed 
by  the  President  for  a  term  of  4  years, 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation,  very 
comparable  to  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  N.it;  mal  Labor  Relations  Board.  It 
would  take  no  power,  no  authority,  away 
from  the  Federal  agency  as  a  whole.  It 
would  simply  separate  the  responsibili- 
ties and  the  authority  between  an  Ad- 
ministrator and  a  Commission. 

I  believe  it  is  the  .sensible  approach  to 
strengthening  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  and  I  hope  it 
will  have  the  support  of  the  membership 
today.' 

Mr  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

First  I  .should  liice  to  direct  a  question 
to  the  gentleman  from.  New  York,  the 
sponsor  of  the  substitute  amendment. 

I  wonder  whether  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  can  tell  us.  since  he  has  Indi- 
cated he  is  making  really  only  one 
change  in  the  bill,  but  has  offered  the 
ameridment  as  a  substitute,  if  the  re- 
mainder of  his  substitute  amendment  Is 
identical,  word  for  word,  with  the  bill 
before  us' 

Mr  GOODELL  Yes.  it  !.<;  I  have 
a  number  of  other  minor  points,  which 
were  discussed  in  the  legislative  history. 
It  was  proposed  to  me  that  perhaps  I 
should  incorporate  them  in  this  substi- 
tute amendment  I  have  not  The  only 
change  made  In  the  substitute  is  to  sep- 


arate the  authority  between  the  Admin- 
istrator and  the  Commission  smd  related 
changes  to  that. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  The  re- 
mainder Is.  word  for  word,  the  bill  which 
Is  before  us? 

Mr.  GOODELL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  feel  better  about 
the  substitute,  with  that  assurance,  be- 
cause I  would  have  been  very  worried 
about  the  Interpretation  which  might 
have  been  put  by  the  courts  on  any 
changes  made  in  the  bill  before  us  other 
than  the  one  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about. 

I  should  like  to  direct  my  attention 
to  the  change  which  the  gentleman  de- 
scribed. I  believe  on  a  theoretical  basis 
that  a  good  deal  could  be  said  for  the 
type  of  change  which  the  gentleman  sug- 
gests; that  Is,  separating  the  functions 
of  coiuisel  from  that  of  Commission  In 
its  adjudicatory  role. 

The  gentleman  has  pointed  to  the 
NLRB  SIS  an  example.  I  find  that  a  lit- 
tle difficult  to  take,  because  I  have  be- 
come sort  of  a  defender  of  the  NLRB, 
without  willing  it,  and  have  been  called 
upon  frequently  to  defend  the  NLRB 
from  attacks  mostly  from  the  gentle- 
man's side  of  the  aisle.  The  critics  con- 
tend that  the  NLRB,  after  which  he 
wants  to  model  this  Commission,  has  not 
produced  fair  results  and  has  not  carried 
out  the  intent  of  the  Congress.  Although 
I  contend  it  has,  I  am  not  persuaded 
that  the  structure  of  the  NLRB  has  pro- 
duced any  greater  public  confidence  In 
its  decisions  than  in  the  decisions  of 
other  quasi-judicial  agencies. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  say  in  one 
>sentence,  I  believe  the  NLRB  we  now 
have  is  an  Improvement  over  the  Wag- 
ner Act  NLRB  of  the  1930's.  I  believe 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  we  could 
today  Improve  the  performance  of  the 
NLRB. 

What  we  will  be  doing  under  this  bill 
Is  going  back  to  the  1930's  and  setting 
up  a  little  NLRB  to  enforce,  in  Instances 
of  discrimination  in  employment,  under 
the  type  of  structure  of  the  Wagner  Act. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  The  gen- 
tleman is  entitled  to  his  opinion.  That 
may  be  correct;  I  am  not  prepared  to 
argue  about  It. 

We  will  not  be  going  back  to  the  1930's, 
however.  What  we  will  be  doing  Is  fol- 
lowing a  tried  and  true,  proven  system 
which  has  been  used  by  the  States  in 
their  fair  employment  practice  laws. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  to  date,  af- 
ter nearly  a  year  of  operation  under  the 
present  enforcement  procedure,  which 
the  gentlemtm  from  New  York  and  I 
agree  is  cumbersome  and  impractical, 
there  has  not  yet  been  one  single  en- 
forcement procedure  completed. 

We  both  want  to  change  that.  My 
preference  would  be  not  to  use  this  Com- 
mission to  dempnstrate  new  ways  of  do- 
ing things.  Its  functions  are  urgent  and 
critical.    Let  us  instead  adopt  that  sys- 


tem which  has  proved  to  be  successful 
in  the  States,  and  then  get  the  Commis- 
sion rolling  and  get  the  law  implemented. 

Then,  perhaps,  we  could  consider  the 
suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  in  a  broader  context,  not  merely 
with  respect  to  equal  emplojTnent  op- 
portunities but  also  with  respect  to  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  generally. 
Should  we.  as  a  matter  of  principle,  make 
this  change  throughout  Federal  admin- 
istrative tribunals?  That  is  the  context 
in  which  we  ought  to  take  up  this  ques- 
tion rather  than  in  the  context  of  try- 
ing again  something  new  with  the  kind 
of  legislation  we  have  before  us  now. 

We  should  stick  with  methods  which 
have  proved  to  be  successful  in  the 
States,  the  method  provided  in  the  bill 
before  us  today,  of  which  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins],  is  the 
author. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  As  an  admitted  and 
acknowledged  expert  on  the  NLRB,  would 
not  the  gentleman  agree  that  Introducing 
this  procedure  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  suggesting  would  bring  In, 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  procedure,  tre- 
mendous delays  and  additional  legal 
costs? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  First.  I 
want  to  disclaim  I  am  an  expert  on  the 
NLRB.  I  make  no  such  claim.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  kind  words,  but  I 
dispute  them. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  would  result 
In  any  particular  delay.  It  would  result 
in  certain  additional  difficulties,  but  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  'contends  that 
they  would  be  worth  it  in  improved  re- 
sults. I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  that.  I  say, 
let  us  take  up  that  question  as  one  which 
Is  distinct  by  Itself  and  not  appropriate  to 
to  this  bill  only. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  New  York's  proposal  has  a  great 
deal  of  merit.  I  think  it  deserves  serious 
consideration  by  the  committee.  I  be- 
lieve this  would  work  in  a  similar  man- 
ner as  the  present  NLRB  is  working.  I 
see  a  distinct  advantage  In  having  defini- 
tive areas  of  authority  in  a  program  like 
this,  separating  the  administrative  of- 
ficer's authority  and  duties  from  those 
of  the  quasi -judicial  body.  So  I  want  to 
say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  support  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  nimiber 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  what  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  O'Hara]  said  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment,  may  I  say  that  I,  too,  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  GoodellI  for  the  wonder- 
ful work  that  he  has  done  in  this  par- 
ticular field.  Perhaps  I  think  there  Is 
some  merit  In  his  offering  this  sugges- 
tion, but  I  submit  if  reforms  are  needed 
in  the  administrative  procedures,  we 
should  not  entertain  those  reforms  at 
this  particular  time  without  giving  It 
more  thorough  discussion. 
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I  also  submit  that  some  36  States  in 
followiiig  the  Federal  pattern  of  leader- 
ship have  enacted  State  laws  and  have 
done  so  as  a  result  of  the  Federal  pattern. 
So,  if  we  at  this  time  switch  that  leader- 
ship or  change  that  leadership  and 
change  to  a  different  pattern,  It  seems 
to  me  we  throw  into  some  confusion  and 
chaos  the  pattern  of  administrative  pro- 
cedure as  it  exists  in  these  States.  We 
would  actually  be  enacting  a  law  which 
sets  up  or  continues  a  commission  with 
the  power  to  cede  jiu-Isdiction  to  the 
States  and  having  a  pattern  which  is 
basically  different  from  those  of  the 
States.  I  wotild  say,  therefore,  while  this 
proposal  may  have  some  merit  to  it — 
and  I  certainly  tliink  it  does — it  is  both 
untimely  and  also  conducive  to  creating 
confusion  and  chaos. 

For  that  reason  I  think  it  should  be 
opposed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  GogdellI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

EXEMPTION 

SBC.  2.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  an 
employer  with  respect  to  the  employment 
of  aliens  outside  any  State,  or  to  a  religious 
corporation,  association,  or  society  with  re- 
spect to  the  employment  of  Individuals  or 
a  particular  religion  to  perform  work  con- 
nected with  the  carrying  on  by  such  cor- 
poration^ association,  or  society  of  Its  re- 
ligious activities  or  to  an  educational  In- 
stitution with  respect  to  the  employment  of 
individuals  to  perform  work  connected  with 
the  educational  activities  of  such  Instltu- 
Uon. 

DISCRIMmATION    BECAtTSX    Or   RACE,    COLOR,    RK- 
UCION,   SEX,   OR   NATIONAL   ORIGIN 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  for  an  employer — 

( 1 )  to  fall  or  refuse  to  hire  or  to  discharge 
any  individual,  or  otherwise  to  discriminate 
against  any  Individual  with  respect  to  his 
compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges 
of  employment,  because  of  such  Individual's 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin; 
or 

(2)  to  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  his  em- 
ployees In  any  way  which  would  deprive  or 
tend  to  deprive  any  Individual  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  or  otherwise  adversely 
affect  his  status  as  an  employee,  because  of 
such  Individual's  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
or  national  origin. 

(b)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  an  employment  agency  to  fall 
or  refuse  to  refer  for  employment,  or  other- 
wise to  discriminate  against,  any  Individual 
because  of  his  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin,  or  to  classify  or  refer  for 
emplojTnent  any  Individual  on  the  basis 
of  his  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin. 

(c)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  a  lalaor  organization — 

( 1 )  to  exclude  or  to  expel  from  its  mem- 
-  bershlp,  or  otherwise  to  discriminate  against, 

any   Individual    because    of   his   race,   color, 
religion,  sex.  or  national  origin; 

(2)  to  Umlt,  segregate,  or  classify  Its  mem- 
bership, or  to  classify  or  fall  or  refuse  to  refer 
for  employment  any  Individual,  In  any  way 
which  would  deprive  or  tend  to  deprive  any 
Individual  of  employment  opportunities,  or 
would  limit  such  employment  opportunities 
or  otherwise  adversely  affect  his  status  as  an 
employee  or  as  an  applicant  for  employment, 
because  of  such  individual's  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex.  or  naUonal  origin;   or 


(3)  to  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  an  em- 
ployer to  discriminate  against  an  Individual 
In  violation  of  this  section. 

(d)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  any  employer,  labor  organiza- 
tion, or  Joint  labor-management  committee 
controlling  apprenticeship  or  other  training 
or  retraining.  Including  on-the-job  training 
programs  to  discriminate  against  any  Indi- 
vidual because  of  his  race,  color,  religion,  sex. 
or  national  origin  in  admission  to.  or  em- 
ployment In,  any  program  established  to 
provide  apprenticeship  or  other  training. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  (1)  It  shall  not  be  an  unlawful 
employment  practice  for  an  employer  to  hire 
and  employ  employees,  for  an  employment 
agency  to  classify,  or  refer  for  employment 
any  individual,  for  a  labor  organization  to 
classify  Its  membership  or  to  classify  or  refer 
for  employment  any  Individual,  or  for  an 
employer,  labor  organization,  or  Joint  labor- 
management  committee  controlling  appren- 
ticeship or  other  training  or  retraining  pro- 
grams to  admit  or  employ  any  Individual  in 
any  such  program  on  the  basis  of  his  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin  in  those  certain  In- 
stances where  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin 
Is  a  bona  fide  occupational  qualification  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  the  normal  op>eratlon 
of  that  particular  business  or  enterprise,  and 
(2)  It  shall  not  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  a  school,  college,  university,  or 
other  educational  Institution  or  Institution 
of  learning  to  hire  and  employ  employees  of 
a  particular  religion  If  such  school,  college, 
university,  or  other  educational  Institution 
or  Institution  of  learning  is.  In  whole  or  In 
substantial  part,  owned,  supp>orted,  con- 
trolled, or  managed  by  a  particular  religion 
or  by  a  particular  religious  corporation,  as- 
sociation, or  society,  or  If  the  curriculum  of 
such  school,  college,  university,  or  other  edu- 
cational Institution  or  Institution  of  learn- 
ing Is  directed  toward  the  propagation  of  a 
particular  religion. 

(f)  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  phrase  "un- 
lawful employment  practice"  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  Include  any  action  or  measure 
taken  by  an  employer,  labor  organization. 
Joint  labor-management  committee,  or  em- 
ployment agency  with  respect  to  an  individ- 
ual who  Is  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Psu-ty  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  other 
organization  required  to  register  as  a  Com- 
munlst-actlon  or  Communist-front  organi- 
zation by  final  order  of  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board  pursuant  to  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  It  shall  not  be  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  for  an  employer  to  fall  or 
refuse  to  hire  and  employ  any  Individual  for 
any  position,  for  an  employer  to  discharge 
any  Individual  from  any  position,  or  for  an 
employment  agency  to  fall  or  refuse  to  refer 
any  Individual  for  employment  In  any  posi- 
tion, or  for  a  labor  organization  to  fall  or 
refuse  to  refer  any  Individual  for  employ- 
ment in  any  position.  If — 

(1)  the  occupancy  of  such  position,  or  ac- 
cess to  the  premises  In  or  upon  which  any 
part  of  the  duties  of  such  position  is  per- 
formed or  Is  to  be  performed.  Is  subject  to 
any  requirement  Imposed  In  the  Interest  of 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States 
under  any  security  program  In  effect  pur- 
suant to  or  administered  under  any  statute 
of  the  United  States  or  any  E^xecutlve  order 
of  the  President;  and 

(2)  such  Individual  haa  not  fulfilled  or 
has  ceased  to  fulfill  that  requirement. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  It  shall  not  be  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  for  an  employer  to  apply 
different  standards  of  compensation,  or  dif- 
ferent terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  em- 
ployment pursuant  to  a  bona  fide  seniority 
or  merit  system,  or  a  system  which  measures 
earnings  by  quantity  or  quality  of  produc- 


tion or  to  employees  who  work  in  different  lo- 
cations, provided  that  such  differences  are 
not  the  result  of  an  Intention  to  dlBcrlmLnate 
because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin,  nor  shall  It  be  an  unlawful 
employment  practice  for  an  employer  to  give 
and  to  act  up>on  the  results  of  any  profes- 
sionally developed  ability  test  provided  that 
such  test.  Its  administration  or  action  upon 
the  results  Is  not  designed.  Intended,  or  used 
to  discriminate  because  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex,  or  national  origin.  It  shall  not  be 
an  unlawful  employment  practice  under  this 
Act  for  an  employer  to  differentiate  upon  the 
basis  of  sex  in  determining  the  amount  of 
the  wages  or  compensation  paid  or  to  be  paid 
to  employees  of  such  employer  If  such  dif- 
ferentiation is  authorized  by  the  provisions 
of  section  6(d)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  6f  1938.  as  amended  (29  U.S.C.  206(d)). 

(1)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  any  business  or  enterprise  on  or 
near  an  Indian  reservation  with  respect  to 
any  publicly  announced  employment  prac- 
tice of  such  business  or  enterprise  under 
which  a  preferential  treatment  is  given  to 
any  Individual  becaxue  he  Is  an  Indian  liv- 
ing on  or  near  a  reservation. 

(J)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  interpreted  to  require  any  employer,  em- 
ployment agency,  labor  organization,  or  joint 
labor-management  committee  subject  to  this 
Act  to  grant  preferential  treatment  to  any 
individual  or  to  any  group  because  of  the 
race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  cxlgln 
of  such  Individual  or  group  on  account  of 
an  Imbalance  which  may  exist  with  respect 
to  the  total  number  or  percentage  of  persons 
of  any  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin  employed  by  any  employer,  referred 
or  classified  for  employment  by  any  employ- 
ment agency  or  labor  organization,  admitted 
to  membership  or  classified  by  any  labor 
organization,  or  admitted  to,  or  employed 
In.  any  apprenticeship  or  other  training  pro- 
gram, In  comparison  with  the  total  number 
or  percentage  of  persons  of  such  race,  color, 
religion,  sex.  or  national  origin  In  any  com- 
munity. State,  section,  or  other  area,  or  In 
the  available  work  force  In  any  community. 
State,  section,  or  other  area. 

OTHER    UNLAWrrUL  EMPLOYMENT    PRACTICES 

Mr.  DENT  (interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  section  2  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  open  to  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  time  this  bill 
was  before  the  committee  I  suggested 
that  we  add  to  section  2  a  prohibition  on 
discriminating  because  of  age.  This  bill 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  through- 
out the  coimtry.  It  now  bars  discrimina- 
tion because  of  race,  religion,  national 
origin,  or  sex.  But  age  is  excluded.  We 
see  here  from  the  first  year  of  operation 
of  the  Commission  that  age  continues  to 
be  a  serious  problem.  The  commission 
points  out  that  out  of  4,893  complaints 
handled  to  date  by  the  Commission,  1,359 
were  not  recommended  for  investigation 
or  referred  to  a  State  or  local  agency. 
The  main  reason  for  rejecting  these 
cases  has  been  because  they  were  not 
covered  by  title  vn  mainly  because  they 
involved  age  discrimination  complaints. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  significant  that 
the  commission  lists  age  as  the  No.  1 
reason. 
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Certamiy.  Mr  Chairman,  as  we  look 
over  the  want  ads  today  in  this  era  of 
labor  shortages  and  job  surpluses,  we 
find  repeatedly  advertisements  for  em- 
ployment which  restrict  the  prospective 
employee  to  an  age,  usually  under  40. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  continues  to  be. 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems in  this  particular  period  when  we 
have  record-breaking  employment,  and 
still  we  have  3.5  million  people  unem- 
ployed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  rather  significant 
that  the  two  extremes  In  the  unem- 
ployed field  are  represented  by  those 
who  are  beyond  45  and  b.v  those  who  are 
under  21  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  study  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  shows  46  percent  of 
those  unemployed  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, are  between  the  age  of  18  and  21, 
young  people  who  for  the  most  part  are 
not  being  employed  because  of  their 
draft' status.  It  is  not  that  the  employ- 
ers are  afraid  they  will  lose  these  yoimg 
men  to  the  draft,  but  they  assume  a  legal 
obligation  for  a  period  of  2  years  while 
the  young  man  is  serving  his  obligation 
and  must  have  a  job  waiting  for  him 
when  he  comes  back.  They  do  not  want 
to  assume  this  legal  obligation.  There- 
fore, they  take  the  easy  way  out  and  do 
not  hire  hiin. 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  know,  more 
and  more  concerns  are  adopting  the 
policy  of  not  hiring  people  who  are  be- 
yond the  age  of  40.  This  Is  because  of 
the  cost  of  the  various  pension  plans  and 
other  benefit  plans  Some  of  the  insur- 
ance people  sell  employers  a  package  of 
Insurance  dealing  with  health,  welfare, 
and  retirement  pension,  based  ur>on  a 
single  premium  for  employees  up  to  the 
age  of  40.  However,  the  premlimi  esca- 
lates after  the  age  of  40. 

So.  certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a 
problem. 

I  am  not  going  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  put  "age"  into  the  bill  now,  because 
this  is  a  very  complicated  problem.  But, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I  may  have 
the  attention  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee handling  this  legislation,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
DentI,  who  I  know  agrees  with  me  that 
the  problem  of  age  is  a  serious  problem. 

I  wonder  if  we  cannot  get  some  agree- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  committee  is 
going  to  look  into  the  extent  of  this  prob- 
lem, and  see  what  legislation  Is  necessary 
in  order  to  deal  with  this  problem,  or 
whether  there  are  other  ways  of  dealing 
with  it.  not  necessarily  in  the  field  of 
legislation? 

Certainly,  Mr  Cb.airman,  this  Is  a 
problem,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  committee  would  perform  a  great 
public  service  by  looking  into  the  extent 
of  the  problem  and  seeing  what  solutions 
can  be  developed  in  order  to  meet  it. 

Otherwise,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  legis- 
lation will  continue  to  have  a  very  large 
hole  in  It  so  long  as  there  is  discrimina- 
tion because  of  age.  We  really  are  not 
carrying  out  the  great  promise  of 
America. 

I  hope  the  committee  can  bring  before 
the  House  a  plaii  which  will  eliminate 
discrimination  because  of  age. 


The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

DISCRIMINATION   BECAUSE   OT   RACK.   COLOR. 
RELIGION,    SEX.    OR    NATIONAL    ORIGIN 

Sioc.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  cmploy- 
roent  practice  for  an  employer — 

( 1 )  to  fall  or  refuse  to  hire  or  to  discharge 
any  individual,  or  otherwise  to  discriminate 
against  any  individual  with  respect  to  his 
compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or  privi- 
leges of  employment,  t>ecause  of  such  indi- 
vidual's race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin;  or 

(3)  to  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  his  em- 
ployees In  any  way  which  would  deprive  or 
tend  to  deprive  any  individual  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  or  otherwise  adversely 
aSect  his  status  as  an  employee,  because  of 
such  Individual's  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin. 

(b)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  wnployment 
practice  for  an  employment  agency  to  fall  or 
refuse  to  refer  for  employment,  or  otherwise 
to  discriminate  against,  any  individual  be- 
cause of  his  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin,  or  to  classify  or  refer  for  em- 
ployment any  Individual  on  the  basis  of  his 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

(c)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  a  labor  organization — 

(1)  to  exclude  or  to  expel  from  Its  mem- 
bership, or  otherwise  to  discriminate  against, 
any  Individual  because  of  his  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex,  or  national  origin; 

(2)  to  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  its  mem- 
bership, or  to  classify  or  fall  or  refuse  to 
refer  for  employment  any  Individual,  In  any 
way  which  would  deprive  or  tend  to  deprive 
any  individual  of  employment  opportunities, 
or  would  limit  such  employment  opportuni- 
ties or  otherwise  adversely  aSect  his  status 
as  an  employee  or  as  an  applicant  for  em- 
ployment, because  of  such  Individual's  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin;  or 

(3)  to  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  an  em- 
ployer to  discriminate  against  an  Individual 
In  violation  of  this  section. 

(d)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  any  employer,  labor  organization, 
or  Joint  labor-management  committee  con- 
trolling apprenticeship  or  other  training  or 
retraining,  including  on-the-job  training 
programs  to  discriminate  against  any  Indi- 
vidual because  of  his  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin  In  admission  to,  or 
employment  In,  any  program  established  to 
provide  apprenticeship  or  other  training. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  (1)  It  shall  not  be  an  unlawful 
employment  practice  for  an  employer  to  hire 
and  employ  employees,  for  an  employment 
agency  to  classify,  or  refer  for  employment 
any  individual,  for  a  labor  organization  to 
classify  Its  membership  or  to  classify  or  re- 
fer for  employment  any  Individual,  or  for  an 
employer,  labor  organization,  or  Joint  labor- 
management  committee  controlling  appren- 
ticeship or  other  training  or  retraining  pro- 
grams to  admit  or  employ  any  Individual  In 
any  such  program,  on  the  basis  of  his  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin  in  those  certain  In- 
stances where  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin 
Is  a  bona  fide  occupational  qualification  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  the  normal  operation  of 
that  particular  business  or  enterprise,  and 
(2)  It  shall  not  be  an  unlawful  emplo3rment 
practice  for  a  school,  college,  university,  or 
other  educational  Institution  or  Institution 
of  learning  to  hire  and  employ  employees  of 
a  particular  religion  If  such  school,  college, 
university,  or  other  educational  institution 
or  institution  of  learning  Is,  In  whole  or  in 
substantial  part,  owned,  supported,  con- 
trolled, or  managed  by  a  particular  religion 
or  by  a  particular  religious  corporation,  as- 
sociation, or  society,  or  If  the  curriculum  of 
such  school,  college,  university,  or  other  edu- 
cational Institution  or  institution  of  learn- 
ing Is  directed  toward  the  propagation  of  a 
partlciilar  religion. 


(f)  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  phrase  "un- 
lawful employment  practice"  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  Include  any  action  or  measure 
taken  by  an  employer,  labor  organization. 
Joint  lat)or-management  committee,  or  em- 
ployment agency  with  respyect  to  an  individ- 
ual who  is  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  other  organi- 
zation required  to  register  as  a  Communist- 
action  or  Communist-front  organization  by 
final  order  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  pursuant  to  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act  of  1950. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  it  shall  not  be  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  for  an  employer  to  fail  or 
refuse  to  hire  and  employ  any  Individual  for 
any  f>06itlon,  for  an  employer  to  discharge 
any  Individual  from  any  p)osltlon,  or  for  an 
emplo;rment  agency  to  fall  or  refuse  to  refer 
any  Individual  for  employment  In  any  posi- 
tion, or  tar  a  labor  organization  to  fall  or 
refuse  to  refer  any  Individual  for  employ- 
ment In  any  position.  If —     * 

(1)  the  occupancy  of  such  position,  or  ac- 
cess to  the  premises  In  or  upon  which  any 
p&Tt  of  the  duties  of  such  position  Is  per- 
formed or  Is  to  be  performed.  Is  subject  to 
any  requirement  impKxsed  In,  the  Interest  of 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States 
under  any  security  prograin  In  effect  pur- 
suant to  or  administered  unfler  any  statute 
of  the  United  States  or  any  Ibcecutlve  order 
of  the  President;  and 

(2)  such  Individual  has  not  fulfilled  or 
has  ceased  to  fulfill  that  requirement. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  it  shall  not  be  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  for  an  employer  to  apply 
different  standards  of  compensation,  or  dif- 
ferent terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  em- 
ployment pursuant  to  a  bona  fide  seniority 
or  merit  system,  or  a  system  which  measures 
earnings  by  quantity  or  quality  of  production 
or  to  employees  who  work  In  different  loca- 
tions, provided  that  such  differences  are  not 
the  result  of  an  intention  to  discriminate  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin,  nor  shall  It  be  an  unlavrtul  employ- 
ment practice  for  an  employer  to  give  and  to 
act  upon  the  results  of  any  professionally 
developed  ability  test  provided  that  such  test, 
Its  administration  or  action  upon  the  re- 
sults Is  not  designed.  Intended,  or  used  to 
discriminate  because  of  race,  color,  religion. 
sex,  or  national  origin.  It  shall  not  be  an 
unlawful  employment  practice  under  this  Act 
for  any  employer  to  differentiate  upon  the 
basis  of  sex  in  determining  the  amount  of  tlie 
wages  or  compensation  paid  or  to  be  paid 
to  employees  of  such  employer  if  such  dif- 
ferentiation is  authorized  by  the  provisions 
of  section  6(d)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended  (29  U.S.C.  206(d) ). 

(1)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  any  business  or  enterprise  on  or 
near  an  Indian  reservation  with  respect  to 
any  publicly  announced  employment  prac- 
tice of  such  business  or  enterprise  under 
which  a  preferential  treatment  Is  given  to 
any  Individual  because  he  is  an  Indian  liv- 
ing on  or  near  a  reservation. 

(J)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be 
Interpreted  to  require  any  employer,  em- 
ployment agency,  labor  organization,  or  Joint 
labor-management  committee  subject  to  this 
Act  to  grant  preferential  treatment  to  any 
individual  or  to  any  group  because  of  the 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  of 
such  Individual  or  group  on  account  of  an 
Imbalance  which  may  exist  with  respect  to 
the  total  number  or  percentage  of  persons 
of  any  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin  employed  by  any  employer,  referred 
or  classified  for  employment  by  jiny  em- 
ployment agency  oi  labor  organization,  ad- 
mitted to  membership  or  classified  by  any 
labor  organization,  or  admitted  to.  or  em- 
ployed In.  any  apprenticeship  or  other  train- 
ing program.  In  comparison  with  the  total 
number  or  percentage  of  persons  of  such 
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race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  in 
any  community.  State,  section,  or  other  area, 
or  in  the  available  work  force  in  any  com- 
munity, State,  section,  or  other  area. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  reading  of  section 
3).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  section  3  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  for  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  3? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

OTHER  UNLAWFtTL  EMPLOYMENT  PRACTICES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  for  an  employer  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  of  his  employees  or 
applicants  for  employment,  for  an  employ- 
ment agency  to  discriminate  against  any  In- 
dividual, or  for  a  labor  organization  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  member  thereof  or  ap- 
plicant for  membership  because  he  has  op- 
posed any  practice  made  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  by  this  Act,  or  because  he 
has  made  a  charge,  testified,  assisted,  or 
participated  In  any  manner  in  an  investi- 
gation, proceeding,  or  hearing  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  an  employer,  labor  organization, 
or  employment  agency  to  print  or  pubUsh  or 
cause  to  be  printed  or  published  any  notice 
or  advertisement  relating  to  employment  by 
such  an  employer  or  membership  in  or  any 
classification  or  referral  for  employment  by 
such  a  labor  organization,  or  relating  to  any 
classification  or  referral  for  employment  by 
such  an  employment  agency.  Indicating  any 
preference,  limitation,  specification,  or  dis- 
crimination, based  on  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin,  except  that  such  a 
notice  or  advertisement  may  indicate  a  pref- 
erence, limitation,  specification,  or  discrim- 
ination based  on  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin  when  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin 
is  a  bona  fide  occupational  qualification  for 
employment. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  reading  of  section 
4).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  section  4  be  considered  as 
read,  and  open  for  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  4? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

EQtTAL    EMPLOYMENT   OPPORTtJNITT 
COMMISSION 

8k.  5.  (a)  The  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  created  and  estab- 
lished by  section  705  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1964  Is  hereby  continued  as  an  agency  of 
toe  United  States,  and  shall  be  composed  of 
five  members,  not  more  than  three  of  whom 
shall  be  members  of  the  same  political  party, 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Members 
serving  on  such  Commission  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  continue  to  serve 
for  the  remainder  of  the  terms  for  which 
toey  were  originally  appointed.  The  suc- 
cessors to  such  members  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  five  years  each,  except  that  any 
indi  Mual  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be 
appointed  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
toe  member  whom  he  shall  succeed.  The 
President  shall  designate  one  member  to 
•erve  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and 
one  member  to  serve  as  Vice  ChalrmatL  The 
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Chairman  shall  be  responsible  on  behalf  of 
the  Commission  for  the  administrative  op- 
erations of  the  Commission,  and  shall  ap- 
point. In  accordance  with  the  civil  service 
laws,  such  officers,  agents,  attorneys,  and  em- 
ployees as  It  deems  necessary  to  assist  It  In 
the  performance  of  its  functions  and  to  fix 
their  compensation  in  accordance  with  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  The 
Vice  Chairman  shall  act  as  Chairman  In  the 
absence  or  disability  of  the  Chairman  or  in 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  that  office. 

(b)  A  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  Impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission and  three  members  thereof  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  official 
seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  at  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year  report  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  President  concerning  the  action  It  has 
taken;  the  names,  salaries,  and  duties  of  all 
Individuals  in  Its  employ  and  the  moneys  It 
has  disbursed;  and  shall  make  such  further 
reports  on  the  cause  of  and  means  of  elim- 
inating discrimination  and  such  recommen- 
dations for  further  legislation  as  may  ap- 
pear desirable. 

(e)  The  Federal  Executive  Pay  Act  of  1956, 
as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  2201-2209),  Is  further 
amended — 

(1)  by  adding  to  section  105  thereof  (6 
U.S.C.  2204)  the  following  clause: 

"(32)  Chairman,  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Conamlsslon";  and 

(2)  by  adding  to  clause  (45)  of  section 
106(a)  thereof  (5  U.S.C,  2205(a))  the  fol- 
lowing: "Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  (4)." 

(f )  The  principal  office  of  the  Conamlsslon 
shall  be  In  or  near  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  it  may  meet  or  exercise  any  or  all  Its 
powers  at  any  other  place.  The  Commission 
may  establish  such  regional  or  State  offices  as 
it  deems  necessary  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act. 

(g)  The  Commission  shall  have  power — 

( 1 )  to  cooperate  with  and.  with  their  con- 
sent, utilize  regional.  State,  local,  and  other 
agencies  both  public  and  private,  and  Indi- 
viduals; 

(2)  to  pay  to  witnesses  whose  depositions 
are  taken  or  who  are  summoned  before  the 
Commission  or  any  of  Its  agents  the  same 
witness  and  mileage  fees  as  are  paid  to 
witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  to  furnish  to  persons  subject  to  this 
Act  such  technical  assistance  as  they  may 
request  to  further  their  compliance  with  this 
Act  or  any  order  Issued  thereunder; 

(4)  upon  the  request  of  (1)  any  employer, 
whose  employees  or  some  of  them,  or  (11) 
any  labor  organization,  whose  members  or 
some  of  them,  refuse  or  threaten  to  refuse  to 
coop>erate  In  effectuating  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  to  assist  In  such  effectuation  by 
conciliation  or  such  other  remedial  action 
as  Is  provided  by  this  Act; 

(5)  to  make  such  technical  studies  as  are 
appropriate  to  effectuate  the  purposes  and 
policies  of  this  Act  and  to  make  the  results 
of  such  studies  available  to  the  public; 

(6)  to  refer  matters  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral with  recommendatloDis  for  the  institu- 
tion of  a  civil  action  by  the  Attorney  General 
under  section  7,  and  to  advise,  consult,  and 
assist  the  Attorney  General  on  such  matters. 

(h)  Attorneys  appointed  under  this  sec- 
tion may,  at  the  direction  of  the  Commission, 
appear  for  and  represent  the  Commission 
In  any  case  In  court. 

(1)  The  Commission  shall.  In  any  of  its 
educational  or  promotional  activities,  cooper- 
ate with  other  departments  and  agencies  In 
the  performance  of  such  educational  and  pro- 
motional activities. 

(j)  All  officers,  agents,  attorneys,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Commission  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  9  of  the  Act 


of  August  2,  1939,  as  amended  (the  Hatch 
Act),  notwithstanding  any  exemption  con- 
tained In  such  section. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  reading  of  section 
5).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  section  5  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  for  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  5? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PREVENTION    OF    trNL.^WrtrL    EMPLOYMXNT 
PRACTICES 

8mc.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  empowered, 
as  hereinafter  provided,  to  prevent  any  per- 
son from  engaging  in  any  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  as  set  forth  In  section  3  or  4. 
(b)  Whenever  a  written  charge  has  been 
filed  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  person  claiming 
to  be  aggrieved,  or  a  written  charge  has  been 
filed  by  a  member  of  the  Commission,  that 
any  person  subject  to  the  Act  has  engaged 
In  any  unlawful  employment  practice,  the 
Commission  shall  notify  the  person  charged 
with  the  commission  of  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "respondent")  of  such  charge  and  shall 
investigate  such  charge  and  If  it  shall  deter- 
mine after  such  preliminary  investigation 
that  probable  cause  exists  for  crediting  such 
written  charge,  it  shall  endeavor  to  eliminate 
any  unlawful  employment  practice  by  in- 
formal methods  of  conference,  conciliation, 
and  persuasion.  Nothing  said  or  done  during 
and  as  a  part  of  such  endeavors  may  be  used 
as  evidence  In  any  subsequent  proceeding. 

(c)(1)  If  the  Commission  falls  to  effect 
the  elimination  of  such  unlawful  practice 
and  to  obtain  voluntary  compliance  with 
this  Act,  or  In  advance  thereof  if  circum- 
stances warrant,  the  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  issue  and  cause  to  be  served  upon 
the  respondent  a  complaint  stating  the 
charges  in  that  respect,  together  with  a 
notice  of  hearing  before  the  Commission,  or 
a  member  thereof,  or  before  a  designated 
agent,  at  a  place  therein  fixed,  not  less  than 
ten  days  after  the  service  of  such  complaint. 
No  complaint  shall  issue  based  upon  any  un- 
lawful employment  prtictice  occurring  more 
than  one  year  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  charge 
with  the  Commission  unless  the  person  ag- 
grieved thereby  was  prevented  from  fUlng 
such  charge  by  reason  of  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces,  in  which  event  the  period  of 
military  service  shall  not  be  Included  In 
computing  the  one-year  period. 

(2)  The  respondent  shall  have  the  right 
to  file  a  verified  answer  to  such  complaint 
and. to  appear  at  such  heating  In  person  or 
otherwise,  with  or  without  counsel,  to  pre- 
sent evidence  and  to  examine  and  cross-ex- 
amine witnesses. 

(d)(1)  The  Commission  or  member  or 
designated  agent  conducting  such  hearing 
shall  have  the  power  reasonably  and  fairly 
to  amend  any  complaint,  and  the  respond- 
ent shall  have  like  power  to  amend  its  an- 
swer. 

(2)  All  testimony  shall  be  taken  under 
oath. 

(3)  The  member  of  the  Commission  who 
filed  a  charge  shall  not  participate  In  a  hear- 
ing thereon. 

(4)  At  the  conclusion  of  a  hearing  before 
a  member  or  designated  agent  of  the  Com- 
mission, such  member  or  agent  shall  trans- 
fer the  entire  record  thereof  to  the  Commis- 
sion, together  with  his  recommended  decision 
and  copies  thereof  shall  be  served  upon  the 
parties.  The  Commission,  or  a  panel  of  three 
qualified  members  designated  by  It  to  sit  and 
act  as  the  Commission  In  such  case,  shall 
afford  the  parties  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
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on  8uch  record  at  a  time  and  place  to  be 
specified  upon  reasonable  notice.  In  Its  dla- 
cretlon,  the  Commission  upon  notice  may 
take  further  testimony. 

(e)  With  the  approval  of  the  member  or 
designated  agent  conducting  the  hearing,  a 
case  may  be  ended  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
transfer  of  the  record  thereof  to  the  Com- 
mission by  agreement  between  the  parties 
for  the  elimination  of  the  alleged  unlawful 
employment  practice  on  mutually  satisfac- 
tory terms. 

(f)  If,  upon  the  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence, Including  all  the  testimony  taken, 
the  Commission  shall  find  that  the  respond- 
ent engaged  In  any  unlawful  employment 
practice,  the  Commission  shall  state  Its  find- 
ings of  fact  and  shall  Issue  and  cause  to  be 
served  on  such  person  and  other  parties  an 
order  requiring  such  persons  to  cease  and 
desist  from  such  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice and  to  take  such  affirmative  action.  In- 
cluding reinstatement  or  hiring  of  employ- 
ees, with  or  without  backpay  (payable  by  the 
employer,  employment  agency,  or  labor  or- 
ganization, as  the  case  may  be,  responsible 
for  the  discrimination! .  as  will  effectuate  the 
policies  of  the  Act:  Provided.  That  Interim 
earnings  or  amounts  earnable  with  reasona- 
ble diligence  by  the  jjerson  or  persons  dis- 
criminated against  shall  operate  to  reduce 
the  backpay  otherwise  allowable.  Such  or- 
der may  further  require  such  respondent  to 
make  reports  from  time  to  time  showing  the 
extent  to  which  It  has  compiled  with  the 
order  If  the  Commission  shall  find  that 
the  respondent  has  not  engagsd  In  any  un- 
lawful employment  practice,  the  Commission 
shall  state  Its  findings  of  fact  and  shall  Issue 
and  cause  to  be  served  on  such  person  and 
other  parties  an  order  dismissing  the  com- 
plaint. 

(g)  Until  a  transcript  of  the  record  In  a 
case  shall  have  been  filed  In  a  court,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  the  case  may  at  any 
time  be  ended  by  agreement  between  the 
parties,  approved  by  the  Commission,  for 
the  elimination  of  the  alleged  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  on  mutually  satisfactory 
terms,  and  the  Commission  may  at  any  time, 
up>on  reasonable  notice  and  In  such  manner 
as  It  shall  deem  proper  modify  or  set  aside, 
In  whole  or  In  part,  any  flnriing  or  order  made 
or  Issued  by  It. 

'hi  The  proceedings  held  pursuant  to  the 
preceding  subsections  of  this  section  shall 
be  conducted  in  conformity  with  the  stand- 
Ards  and  limitations  of  sections  5.  6.  7,  8, 
and  11  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act, 

(1)(1)  The  Commission  shall  have  power 
to  petition  any  United  States  court  of  ap- 
peals or.  If  the  court  of  appeals  to  which  ap- 
plication might  be  made  is  in  vacation,  any 
district  court  within  any  circuit  or  district, 
respectively,  wherein  the  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  in  question  occurred,  or  where- 
in the  respondent  resides  or  transacts  busi- 
ness, for  the  enforcement  of  such  order  and 
for  appropriate  temporary  relief  or  restrain- 
ing order,  and  shall  certify  and  file  In  the 
court  to  which  petition  is  made  a  transcript 
of  the  entire  record  in  the  proceeding,  in- 
cluding the  pleadings  and  testimony  upon 
which  such  order  was  entered  and  the  find- 
ings and  the  order  of  the  Commission.  Upon 
such  filing,  the  court  shall  conduct  further 
pi-oceedlngs  In  conformity  with  the  standards, 
procedures,  and  limitations  established  by 
section  10  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act. 

(3)  Upon  such  filing  the  court  shall  ca-  w 
notice  thereof  to  be  served  upon  such  re- 
spondent and  therevipon  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  proceeding  and  of  the  question 
determined  therein  and  shall  have  power  to 
grant  such  temporary  relief  or  restraining 
order  as  it  deems  just  and  proper  and  to 
make  and  enter  upon  the  pleadings,  testi- 
mony, and  proceedings  set  forth  in  such 
transcript  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying,  and 


enforcing  as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  In 
whole  or  In  part  the  order  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(3)  No  objection  that  has  not  been  iirged 
before  the  Commission,  its  member,  or  agent 
shall  be  considered  by  the  court,  unless  the 
failure  or  neglect  to  urge  such  objection  shall 
be  excused  because  of  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. 

(4)  The  findings  of  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  questions  Of  fact  If  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  considered 
as  a  whole  shall  be  conclusive. 

(5)  If  either  party  shall  apply  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence  and 
shall  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that  such  additional  evidence  Is  material  and 
that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the 
failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  In  the  hear- 
ing before  the  Commission,  its  member,  or 
agent,  the  court  may  order  such  additional 
evidence  to  be  taken  before  the  Commission, 
Its  member,  or  agent,  and  to  be  made  a  part 
of  the  transcript. 

(6)  The  Commission  may  modify  Its  find- 
ings as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by 
reason  of  additional  evidence  so  taken  and 
filed,  and  It  shall  file  such  modified  or  new 
findings,  which  findings  with  respect  to 
questions  of  fact  If  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole 
shall  be  conclusive,  and  Its  recommenda- 
tions. If  any,  for  the  modification  or  setting 
aside  of  Its  original  order. 

(7)  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be 
exclusive  and  Its  Judgment  and  decree  shall 
be  final,  except  that  the  same  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  appropriate  United 
States  court  of  appeals.  If  application  was 
made  to  the  district  court  or  other  United 
States  court  as  hereinabove  provided,  and  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as 
provided  In  title  28,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 1254. 

(J)(l)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  final 
order  of  the  Commission  may  obtain  a  review 
of  such  order  In  any  United  States  court  of 
appeals  of  the  Judicial  circuit  wherein  the 
unlawful  employment  practice  In  question 
was  alleged  to  have  been  engaged  In  or  where- 
in such  person  resides  or  transacts  business 
or  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  by  filing  In  such  court  a  written 
petition  praying  that  the  order  of  the  Com- 
mission be  modified  or  set  aside.  A  copy  of 
such  petition  shall  be  forthwith  served  upon 
the  Commission  and  thereupon  the  aggrieved 
party  shall  file  In  the  court  a  transcript  of 
the  entire  record  In  the  proceeding  certified 
by  the  Commission,  including  the  pleadings 
and  testimony  upon  which  the  order  com- 
plained of  was  entered  and  the  findings  and 
order  of  the  Commission.  Upon  such  filing, 
the  court  shall  proceed  In  the  same  manner 
as  In  the  case  of  an  application  by  the  Com- 
mission under  subsection  (1),  and  shall  have 
the  same  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  grant  to 
the  petitioners  or  to  the  Commission  such 
temporary  relief  or  restraining  order  as  It 
deems  Just  and  proper,  and  In  like  manner 
to  make  and  enter  a  decree  ervforclng, 
modifying,  and  enforcing  as  so  modified,  or 
setting  aside  In  whole  or  in  part  the  order  of 
the  Commission. 

(2)  Upon  such  filing  by  a  person  aggrieved 
the  reviewing  court  shall  conduct  further 
proceedings  In  conformity  with  the  stand- 
ards, procedures,  and  limitations  established 
by  section  10  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act. 

(k)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
under  this  section  shall  not,  unless  specifi- 
cally ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay 
of  the  Commission's  order. 

(1)  When  granting  appropriate  temporary 
relief  or  a  restraining  order,  or  making  and 
entering  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying,  and 
enforcing  as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  in 
whole  or  In  part  an  order  of  the  Commission, 
as  provided  In  this  section,  the  Jurisdiction 
of     courts     sitting     in     equity     shall     not 


be  limited  by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Judicial  Code  and  to  define  and 
limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  courts  sitting  in 
equity,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
March  23,  1832  (29  U.S.C.  101-115), 

(m)  Petitions  filed  under  this  Act  shall  be 
heard  expeditiously. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  reading  of  section 
6).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  section  6  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  for  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MB.    GLENN    ANDREWS 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Glenn  An- 
drews: On  page  16,  line  22  through  line 
23,  strike  out  the  words  "or  a  written  charge 
has  been  filed  by  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion", and  on  page  18  strike  out  all  of  lines 
13  and  14,  and  on  line  15  strike  out  "(4)" 
and  Insert  "(3)". 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  interested  in  the  third  set  of 
responsibilities  that  have  been  imposed 
en  this  Commission,  and  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  language  contained  on  page 
16  of  the  bill,  lines  22  and  23  which 
states:  "or  a  written  charge  has  been 
filed  by  a  member  of  the  Commission,". 

According  to  my  interpretation  of  this 
language,  this  gives  the  Commission  or 
any  member  of  the  Commission  the  right 
and  the  responsibility  to  go  touring 
around  through  the  country  looking  for 
whatever  they  may  find  in  the  way  of 
what  they  Judge  to  be  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice.  It  would,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  allow  him  to  walk  into  any 
firm  and  say:  "You  have  an  imbalanced 
ratio  of  employment." 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  what 
is  intended  by  this  language.  But  If  you 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission  the 
judicial  function  and  the  prosecuting 
function  and  if  you  put  into  their  hands 
such  »  police  function,  it  wUl  allow  them 
to  walk  down  through  any  section  of  any 
city  and  to  walk  into  any  building  and 
simply  say:  "You  do  not  have  the  proper 
sort  of  balance  so  far  as  the  races  are 
concerned  in  your  organization,  and 
therefore  I  charge  you  with  an  unfair 
employment  practice." 

I  think  there  are  three  powers  in- 
volved In  the  functions  of  this  Commis- 
sion. We  have  tried  to  eliminate  one  of 
them  already.  But  it  seems  to  me  the 
investigation,  or  police  function  of  this 
Commission,  should  be  limited  by  taking 
out  of  this  proposed  bill  their  authority 
to  walk  into  any  organization,  on  their 
own  volition,  and  simply  say,  "You  are 
guilty  of  unfair  employment  practices." 

Where  there  is  no  grievance  or  com- 
plaint registered  I  think  that  is  most  un- 
American  that  this  Commission  should 
have  the  right  and  the  power  to  be  ab'e 
to  initiate  the  complaints,  hear  the  com- 
plaints, judge  the  complaints,  and  mete 
out  the  punishment  for  the  crime. 

Perhaps  some  may  say  that  that  is  a 
figment  of  my  imagination  and  that  this 
could  not  happen.  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  activities  of  other  commissions, 
particularly  having  to  do  with  integra- 


Uon  in  the  public  schools.  I  think  the 
commissions  that  have  been  involved  in 
that  have  been  going  into  some  States 
sajlng,  "You  do  not  have  the  proper  sets 
of  ratios."  I  do  not  think  it  is  beyond 
the  realm  of  possibility  to  see  this  Com- 
mission doing  exactly  the  same  thing. 
11  that  is  what  this  committee  intends 
by  this  bill,  since  they  have  written  this 
language  in  the  bill,  my  suggestion  is 
that  that  language  be  stricken  from  the 
bill. 

Mr.  DENT.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  if  the  gen- 
tleman had  been  aboard  and  had  lis- 
tened to  the  discussion  of  the  bill  during 
debate  he  would  have  learned  that  this 
act  does  not  intend  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  Commission  the  enforcement 
machinery  whereby  they  could  create  a 
situation  where  they  would  declare  it  to 
be  an  unlawful  practice  because  of  an 
imbalance  in  the  numbers  of  persons 
employed  according  to  race,  color,  creed, 
or  sex  or  anything  else.  That,  of  course, 
answers  the  major  part  of  the  argument 
he  made  against  the  Commissioner 
being  permitted  to  go  into  a  situation 
and  on  his  own  volition  enter  a  plant. 
You  find  it  necessary— and  the  commit- 
tee found  it  is  necessary  to  give  to  the 
Commission  this  power  simply  because 
we  are  dealing  with  a  great  number  of 
persons  who  have  not  in  many  instances 
the  courage,  as  it  were,  the  physical 
courage  to  go  in  and  make  a  written 
complaint  or  employ  anybody  locally  to 
make  an  open  complaint.  But  they 
would  have  the  courage  to  contact  a 
Commissioner  and  have  him  make  the 
complaint  for  them  in  writing.  That  is 
all  that  is  Intended  here.  The  Com- 
missioner will  not  be  running  around 
all  over  the  country  on  a  white  horse 
going  into  everybody's  business  and  try- 
ing to  create  conditions  at  any  time  and 
demanding  that  a  balance  be  made  in 
a  situation  where-  a  number  is  greater 
than  another  number  because  of  color. 

The  situation  with  reference  to  school 
Integration  Is  entirely  different.  It  is 
based  entirely  on  the  basis  of  non- 
Integration  on  accoimt  of  color  alone. 
It  is  a  different  situation. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  If  it  is  the 
Intention  of  the  gentleman  by  this  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  to  hide  a  complainant, 
is  it  not  unreasonable  to  really  feel  that 
his  complainant  will  be  unsafe  if  he 
walks  into  the  Commissioner's  oflBce  and 
registers  a  complaint?  Will  he  not  ul- 
timately have  to  be  identified  by  the 
Commissioner? 

Is  that  the  point  of  the  language  in 
the  bill?  Do  you  Intend  to  hide  the 
complainant  when  a  Commissioner  goes 
in  and  makes  the  complaint  himself? 
Do  you  intend  that  they  hide  the  com- 
plainant or  the  aggrieved  person? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  do  not  quite  get  the  gist 
or  your  discussion.  You  speak  of  a  com- 
plainant walking  Into  the  Commis- 
sioners office.  That  is  the  point.  He 
would  probably  live  in  a  place  far  distant 
from  where  the  Commissioner  Is  situated 
*nd  he  would  not  be  able  to  walk  in.    He 


can  write  and  ask  that  the  Commissioner 
make  an  investigation  without  making  a 
specific  complaint.  Who  would  make 
the  investigation?  The  agent  or  the 
Commissioner.  But  the  agent  would  not 
then  make  the  written  complaint  against 
the  employer.  The  Commissioner  him- 
self would  not  be  allowed  to  be  seated  on 
the  panel  considering  the  complaint, 
which  is  a  safeguard  that  we  gave  to  the 
so-called  employer,  as  it  were,  against 
whom  the  complaint  might  be  made. 

I  note  that  you  intend  to  strike  that 
provision  from  the  act  also. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  That  has  a 
very  definite  bearing  on  the  problem.  It 
is  the  same  thing.  It  is  an  auxUIary  to 
the  amendment.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question :  Is  there  any  provision 
in  this  bill  which  would  prevent  any 
member  of  the  Commission  from  using 
the  power  as  I  have  just  described  it? 
Your  assurances  that  the  Commissioners 
will  be  kind  and  good  is  really  hard  to 
take  when  recently  we  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  all  sorts  of  as- 
surances under  the  highway  beautifica- 
tion  bill  as  to  what  he  Intended  to  do, 
and  shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  bill 
we  saw  him  going  out  and  doing  some- 
tliing  else.  Is  there  anything  in  this  bill 
which  would  prevent  an  individual  Com- 
missioner from  walking  Into  an  estab- 
lishment In  any  State  of  the  Union  and 
saying,  "You  have  been  guilty  of  unlaw- 
ful employment  practices.  I  have  no 
complaint  at  all,  because  I  am  trying  to 
hide  the  complainant  because  he  is  filled 
with  fears  of  reprisals.  I  simply  feel  that 
you  have  been  guilty  of  unfair  employ- 
ment practices." 

Is  there  any  provision  In  the  bill  which 
would  prevent  this  arbitrary  use  of  the 
Commissioner's  power? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  do  not  think  anything 
in  the  bill  would  prevent  the  action  which 
you  have  described.  But  the  history  of 
the  matter  is  contrary  to  your  proposal, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  up  until  now 
there  has  not  been  any  such  occurrence, 
and  to  date  there  has  not  been  any  sus- 
picion that  It  will  happen  In  the  future. 
You  are  building  up  a  case  for  a  condi- 
tion that  has  not  existed  and  will  not 
exist. 

But  if  you  ask  whether  the  Commis- 
sioner has  a  right  to  go  In  and  investi- 
gate a  condition  and  then  make  a  writ- 
ten complaint,  that  is  what  the  bill  now 
provides. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.    GOODELL.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  clarify  one  action  that  is 
being  taken  in  this  bill.  We  are  deleting 
old  section  706(b)  and  706(c).  Those 
are  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  that 
require  a  60-day  waiting  period  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Commission  to  per- 
mit the  States  to  take  action.  They  are 
also  the  sections  which  require  notifica- 
tion to  the  State  when  Federal  action  or 
complaints     are     underway.    I     would 


merely  like  to  clarify,  as  a  matter  of 
legislative  history,  what  our  intent  is. 
We  have  taken  out  the  60-day  require- 
ment only  because  we  wanted  to  free  the 
Commission  to  go  ihto  situations  where 
they  felt  it  was  obvious  that  no  action 
was  going  to  be  taken.  We  did  not  feel 
that  they  should  be  prevented  during  this 
period  from  moving  in  and  giving  ex- 
peditious justice. 

However,  in  States  such  as  CaUfornia. 
New  York.  Illinois,  and  a  variety  of 
others  that  have  eflfective  laws  upon 
these  subjects,  it  Is  not  our  intent  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  proceed 
without  notifying  the  States. 

It  Is  not  our  intent  that  they  should 
proceed  without  giving  an  ample  period 
to  the  States  to  act  themselves — It  might 
be  60  days,  it  might  even  be  90  days  or 
more,  depending  on  the  circumstances. 
In  some  ways  this  gives  more  flexibility 
to  the  Commission  in  permitting  the 
States  and  pressing  the  States  to  take 
action. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, particularly,  if  they  agree  with  me 
on  this  point? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman.  I  am  not  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  restore  these  sections. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  the  intent  that  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  gentleman.  I  certainly 
believe  that  we  should  give  deference  to 
the  States  that  have  moved  even  ahead 
of  Congress  in  enacting  the  FEPC  laws. 
I  would  certainly  hope,  if  this  motion  Is 
adopted,  that  this  matter  will  be  han- 
dled by  rule  and  regulation,  and  that 
among  those  rules  will  certainly  be  a  pe- 
riod of  time  in  which  they  will  be  set  up 
in  those  instances  in  which  there  is  no 
agreement. 

However,  I  cannot  envision,  in  such 
States  as  you  have  mentioned,  any  rea- 
son why  the  Commission  will  not  have 
written  agreements  with  those  States 
which  would  set  this  out.  But,  assum- 
ing that  that  does  not  happen — which  I 
cannot  really  envision  not  happening — I 
certainly  believe  that,  in  lieu  of  that, 
there  will  be  some  provision  whereby  a 
State,  such  as  New  York  or  California, 
with  which  the  Commission  will  not  have 
an  agreement,  will  be  given  a  certain  pe- 
riod of  time  In  which  to  act. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  with  reference  to  the  old  sec- 
tion 706  proceeding.  It  requires,  when  a 
complaint  of  charges  is  filed,  that  they 
notify  appropriate  State  or  local  officials. 
I  think  it  Is  our  intent  that  State  or  local 
officials  should  be  notified,  in  these  in- 
stances where  they  have  any  agency  of 
any  kind  that  might  move  Into  the  sit- 
uation. The  intent  of  this  is  only  to 
make  sure  that  there  Is  not  an  undue 
delay  in  States  where  there  is  obviously 
no  intention  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  not  by  impli- 
cation say  that  In  States  that  drag  their 
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fe^t,  without  enacting  these  laws,  they 
would  neither  ask  nor  receive  such  favor- 
able treatment,  because  they  have  not 
moved  to  have  such  acts  on  their  statute 
booits.  This  does  not  imply  that  this 
"CommLssiun  in  those  instances  has  to 
wait  for  any  particular  period  of  time, 
inasmuch  as  those  States  have  not  acted 
t-o  have  an  effective  law  on  the  statute 
booics. 

Mr  GOODELL.  Exactly.  We  are 
deleting  tliese  two  sections  to  give  the 
Commission  flexibility.  We  expect  the 
Commission  to  proceed  as  they  have  in 
most  Instances  where  there  Is  a  State 
law. 

Mr  DENT.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vic'd'' 

Mr.  GOODELL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Com- 
mission has  assured  the  committee  that 
It  Intends  to  follow  the  very  procedure 
the  gentleman  mentioned. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  taken  this  time  to  explain  because, 
for  Instance,  Mr.  George  Fowler,  the  New 
York  State  chairman,  has  expressed 
concern,  and  there  was  concern  ex- 
pressed earlier,  that  these  two  sections 
might  damage  harmonious  relationships 
between  States  that  have  been  doing  an 
effective  Job  and  the  Federal  Commission. 

I  believe,  with  this  legislative  history, 
that  will  not  come  to  pas.s. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  be  proposed  to  section 
6^ 

Mr  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
manv  amendments  are  at  the  desk? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
say  he  has  no  present  knowledge  of  any 
amendments,  but  they  could  be  offered. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
if  he  has  any  amendments? 

Mr.  BELL.  M--  Chairnian,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  there  are  no  further 
amendments  on  this  side. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  view 
of  this.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  a.'^  read  and  open 
for  am'^ndmenf 

•nie  CH.AIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York"^ 

Mr.  HAI.EY.  NTr  Chai.nnan.  I  object. 
We  agreed  it  would  be  read. 

The  CHAIHM.AN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

nVTL    ACTIONS    BT     ATTORNXT    GENZR-KL 

Sec  7  fa)  Whenever  the  Commission  has 
rpasonable  caiise  to  believe  that  axiy  person 
or  E^roup  of  persons  Is  engaged  !n  a  pattern 
or  practice  of  resistance  to  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  any  of  the  rights  secured  by  this 
Act  and  that  the  pattern  or  practice  la  of 
such  a  nature  and  Is  Intended  to  deny  the 
full  exercise  of  the  rlghta  herein  described, 
and  no  agreement  has  been  made  under 
section  9ibl  with  the  appropriate  State 
agency  In  the  State  In  which  such  pattern 
or  practice  occurred,  or  If  such  agreement 
has  been  made  but  such  State  agency  has 
failed  or  la  unable  to  remedy  such  pattern 
or  practice,  the  Commission  may  request  the 
Attorney  General  to.  bring  a  civil  action  In 
the  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  by  filing  with  It  a  complaint  (11 
signed  by  him  (or  In  his  absence  the  Actln;? 
Attorney  Generall ,  (2)  setting  forth  facts 
pertaining  to  such  pattern  or  practice    and 


(3)  requesting  such  relief,  including  an 
application  for  a  permanent  or  temporary 
injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other  order 
against  the  person  or  persons  responsible 
for  such  pattern  or  practice,  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  Insure  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  herein  described. 

(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  and  shall  exercise  Jurisdic- 
tion of  proceedings  Instituted  pursuant  to 
this  section,  and  in  any  such  proceeding  the 
Attorney  General  may  file  with  the  clerk  of 
such  court  a  request  that  a  court  of  three 
Judges  be  convened  to  hear  and  determine 
the  case.  Such  request  by  the  Attorney 
General  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certifi- 
cate that,  In  his  opinion,  the  case  Is  of  gen- 
eral public  Importance.  A  copy  of  the  cer- 
tificate and  request  for  a  three-Judge  court 
shall  be  Immediately  fvirnlshed  by  such  clerk 
to  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit  (or,  in  his 
absence,  the  presiding  circuit  Judge  of  the 
circuit)  In  which  the  case  Is  pending.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  request  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit  or  the  pre- 
siding circuit  Judge,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
designate  Immediately  three  Judges  In  such 
circuit,  of  whom  at  least  one  shall  be  a  cir- 
cuit Judge  and  another  of  whom  shall  be  a 
district  Judge  of  the  court  In  which  the  pro- 
ceeding was  instituted,  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine such  case,  and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Judges  so  designated  to  assign  the  case 
for  hetu-lng  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
to  participate  In  the  hearing  and  determina- 
tion thereof,  and  to  cause  the  case  to  be  In 
every  way  expedited.  An  appeal  from  the 
final  Judgment  of  such  court  will  lie  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

In  the  event  the  Attorney  General  faUs 
to  file  such  a  request  in  any  such  proceed- 
ing. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  district  (or  In  his  absence,  the  acting 
chief  Judge)  In  which  the  case  Is  pending 
Immediately  to  designate  a  Judge  In  such 
district  to  hear  and  determine  the  case.  In 
the  event  that  no  Judge  In  the  district  is 
available  to  hear  and  determine  the  case, 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  district,  or  the  acting 
chief  Judge,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  certify 
this  fact  to  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit 
(or  in  his  absence,  the  acting  chief  Judge) 
who  shall  then  designate  a  district  or  circuit 
Judge  of  the  circuit  to  hear  and  determine 
the  case. 

It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  this  section  to  assign  the 
case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  and  to  cause  the  case  to  be  in  every 
way  expedited. 

Mr.  DENT  (interrupting  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  7  be  considered  as  reswi, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvaiila? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  be  proposed  to  section  7? 
If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

EJTECT    ON    8TAT1    LAWS 

Sbc.  8.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  exempt  or  relieve  any  person  from  any 
liability,  duty,  penalty,  or  punishment  pro- 
vided by  any  present  or  future  law  of  any 
State  or  pollUcal  subdivision  of  a  State, 
other  than  any  such  law  which  purports  to 
require  or  permit  the  doing  of  any  act  which 
would  he  an  unlawful  Mnployment  practice 
under  this  Act. 

Mr.  DENT  (interrupting  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  8  be  considered  as  read, 


printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  ho  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  be  proposed  to  section  8? 
If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

INVESTIGATIONS,  INSPECnONS.  RECORDS,  STATS 
AGENCIES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  In  connection  with  any  Investi- 
gation of  a  charge  filed  under  section  6.  the 
Commission  or  its  designated  representative 
shall  at  all  reasonable  times  have  access  to. 
for  the  purposes  of  examination,  and  the 
right  to  copy  any  evidence  of  any  person 
being  Investigated  or  proceeded  against  that 
relates  to  unlawful  employment  practices 
covered  by  this  Act  and  Is  relevant  to  the 
charge  under  investigation. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  cooperate  with 
State  and  local  agencies  charged  with  the 
administration  of  State  fair  employment 
practices  laws  and.  with  the  consent  of  such 
agencies,  may  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  Its  functions  and  duties  under  this  Act 
and  within  the  limitation  of  funds  appro- 
priated specifically  for  such  purpxjse,  utilize 
the  services  of  such  agencies  and  their  em- 
ployees and,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  may  reimburse  such  agencies 
and  their  employees  for  services  rendered  to 
assist  the  Oomrnlsslon  in  cturylng  out  this 
Act.  In  furtherance  of  such  cooperative  ef- 
forts, the  Commission  shall  enter  Into  writ- 
ten agreements  with  such  State  or  local  agen- 
cies as  consent  thereto  and  such  agreements 
shall  Include  provisions  under  which  the 
Commission  shall  refrain  from  processing  a 
charge  In  any  cases  or  class  of  cases  specified 
in  such  agreements  and  under  which  no  per- 
son may  file  a  complaint  under  section  6(b) 
In  any  cases  or  class  of  cases  so  specified,  or 
under  which  the  Commission  shall  relieve  any 
person  or  class  of  persons  in  such  State  or 
locality  from  requirements  lmp>osed  under 
this  section.  The  Commission  shall  rescind 
any  such  agreement  whenever  It  determines 
that  the  agreement  no  longer  serves  the  In- 
terest of  effective  enforcement  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d), 
every  employer,  employment  agency,  and 
labor  organization  subject  to  this  Act  shall 
(1)  make  and  keep  such  records  relevant  to 
the  determinations  of  whether  tmlawful  em- 
ployment practices  have  been  or  are  being 
committed.  (2)  preserve  such  records  for 
such  periods,  and  (3)  make  such  reports 
therefrom,  as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe 
by  regulation  or  order,  after  public  hearlhg, 
as  reasonable,  necessary,  or  appropriate  for 
the  enforcement  of  this  Act  or  the  regula- 
tions or  orders  thereunder.  The  Commission 
shall,  by  regulation,  require  each  employer. 
labor  organization,  and  Joint  labor-manage- 
ment committee  subject  to  this  Act  which 
controls  an  apprenticeship  or  other  training 
program  to  maintain  such  records  as  are  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  carfy  out  the  purpose  of 
this  Act.  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  a  list 
of  applicants  who  wish  to  participate  In  such 
program,  including  the  chronological  order 
in  which  such  ai>pllcatlons  were  received,  and 
shall  furnish  to  the  Commission,  upon  re- 
quest, a  detailed  description  of  the  mar.  • 
in  which  persons  are  selected  to  partlclpi  • 
In  the  apprenticeship  or  other  training  pro- 
gram. Any  employer,  employment  agency, 
lat>or  organlzaUon,  or  Joint  labor-manage- 
ment committee  which  believes  that  the 
application  to  It  of  any  regulation  or  order 
Issued  under  this  section  would  result  In  un- 
due hardship  may  (1)  apply  to  the  OommU- 
Blon  for  an  exemption  from  the  application 
of  such  regulation  or  order,  or  (2)  bring  » 
dvU  action  in  the  United  Statea  district  court 


for  the  district  where  such  records  are  kept. 
If  the  Commission  or  the  court,  as  the  case 
may  be,  finds  that  the  application  of  the 
regulation  or  order  to  the  employer,  employ- 
ment agency,  or  labor  organization  In  ques- 
tion would  Impose  an  undue  hardship,  the 
Commission  or  the  covirt,  as  the  case  may  be, 
may  grant  appropriate  relief. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  employer,  employment 
agency,  labor  organization,  or  joint  labor- 
management  committee  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters occurring  In  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  which  has  a  fair  employment 
practice  law  during  any  period  In  which  such 
employer,  employment  agency,  labor  organi- 
zation, or  Joint  labor -management  commit- 
tee Is  subject  to  such  law,  except  that  the 
Commission  may  require  such  notations  on 
records  which  such  employer,  employment 
agency,  labor  organization,  or  Joint  labor- 
management  committee  keeps  or  Is  required 
to  keep  as  are  necessary  because  of  differ- 
ences In  coverage  or  methods  of  enforcement 
between  the  State  or  local  law  and  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  Where  an  employer  Is 
required  by  Executive  Order  10925,  Issued 
March  6,  1961,  or  by  any  other  Executive 
order  prescribing  fair  employment  practices 
for  Government  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors, or  by  rules  or  regulations  Issued  there- 
under, to  file  reports  relating  to  his  employ- 
ment practices  with  any  Federal  agency  or 
committee,  and  he  Is  substantially  in  com- 
pliance with  such  requirements,  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  require  him  to  file  addi- 
tional reports  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section. 

(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Conunlsslon  to  make  public 
In  any  manner  whatever  any  information 
obtained  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  Its 
authority  under  this  section  prior  to  the 
Institution  of  any  proceeding  under  this  Act 
Involving  such  Information.  Any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Commission  who  shall  make 
public  In  any  manner  whatever  any  Informa- 
tion In  violation  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000, 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year. 

Mr.  DENT  (interrupting  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  9  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  be  proposed  to  section 
9?    If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

INVESTIGATORY   POWERS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  any  investi- 
gation or  survey  provided  for  in  this  Act, 
the  provisions  of  sections  9  and  10  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  of  September 
16,  1914.  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  49.  50).  are 
hereby  made  applicable  to  the  Jurisdiction, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  Commission,  ex- 
cept that  the  attendance  of  a  witness  may 
not  be  required  outside  of  the  State  where  he 
Is  found,  resides,  or  transacts  business,  and 
the  production  of  evidence  may  not  be  re- 
quired outside  the  State  where  such  evidence 
la  kept, 

(b)  The  several  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government,  when  directed  by  the 
President,  shall  furnish  the  Commission, 
upon  Its  request,  all  records,  papers,  and 
information  In  their  possession  relating  to 
any  matter  before  the  Commission. 

Mr.  DEINT  interrupting  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  section  10  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  be  proposed  to  section 
10?    If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

NOTICES    TO    BE    POSTED 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Every  employer,  employment 
agency,  and  labor  organization,  as  the  case 
may  be.  shall  post  and  keep  posted  in  con- 
spicuous places  upon  Its  premises  where 
notices  to  employees,  applicants  for  employ- 
ment, and  members  are  customarily  posted 
a  notice  to  be  prepared  or  approved  by  the 
Commission  setting  forth  excerpts  from,  or 
summaries  of,  the  pertinent  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  Information  pertinent  to  the  filing 
of  a  complaint. 

(b)  A  willful  violation  of  this  section  shall 
be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$100  for  each  separate  offense. 

Mr.  DENT  (interrupting  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  11  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  be  proposed  to  section 
11?    If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

veterans'    PREFERENCE 

Sec.  12.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shaU 
be  construed  to  repeal  or  modify  any  Federal, 
State,  territorial,  or  local  law  creating  special 
rights  or  preference  for  veterans. 

Mr.  DENT  (Interrupting  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  12  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  be  proposed  to  section 
12  ?   If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

RULES    AND    RECtTLATIONS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
authority  from  time  to  time  to  issue,  amend, 
or  rescind  statable  procedural  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Regula- 
tions Issued  under  this  section  shall  be  In 
conformity  with  the  standards  and  limita- 
tions of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

(b)  In  any  action  or  proceeding  based  on 
any  alleged  unlawful  employment  practice, 
no  person  shall  be  subject  to  any  liability  or 
punishment  for  or  on  account  of  (1)  the 
commission  by  such  person  of  an  unlawful 
employment  practice  If  he  pleads  and  proves 
that  the  act  or  omission  complained  of  was 
In  good  faith.  In  conformity  with,  and  In  reli- 
ance on  any  written  Interpretation  or  opin- 
ion of  the  Commission,  or  (2)  the  failure  of 
such  person  to  publish  and  file  any  Informa- 
tion required  by  any  provision  of  this  Act 
if  he  pleads  and  proves  that  he  failed  to 
publish  and  file  such  Information  In  good 
faith.  In  conformity  with  the  Instructions  of 
the  Commission  Issued  under  this  Act  regard- 
ing the  filing  of  such  Information.    Such  a 


defense,  if  established,  shall  be  a  bar  to  the 
action  or  proceeding,  notwithstanding  that 
(A)  after  such  act  or  omission,  such  inter- 
pretation or  opinion  Is  modified  or  rescinded 
or  Is  determined  by  judicial  authority  to  be 
invalid  or  of  no  legal  effect,  or  (B)  after  pub- 
lishing or  filing  the  description  and  annual 
reports,  such  publication  or  filing  is  deter- 
mined by  judicial  authority  not  to  be  In  con- 
formity with  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DENT  (interrupting  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  13  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
PennsylvEinla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  be  proposed  to  section 
13 ?    U  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

FORCIBLT    RESISTING    THE    COMMISflilON    OR    TTS 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Sec.  14.  The  provisions  of  section  111,  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  officers, 
agents,  and  employees  of  the  Commission  in 
the  performance  of  their  official  duties. 

Mr.  DENT  (interrupting  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  14  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  be  proposed  to  section 
14?    If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  16.  The  President  shall,  as  soon  as 
feasible  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  con- 
vene one  or  more  conferences  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  leaders  of  grouf>s  whose 
members  will  be  affected  by  this  Act  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  rights  afforded  and 
obligations  Imposed  by  Its  provisions,  and 
■for  the  purpose  of  making  plans  which  will 
result  in  the  fair  and  effective  administra- 
tion of  this  Act.  The  President  shall  Invite 
the  participation  in  such  conference  or  con- 
ferences of  (1)  the  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity. (2)  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  (3)  representatives  of 
State  and  local  agencies  engaged  In  further- 
ing equal  employment  opportunity.  (4)  rep- 
resentatives of  private  agencies  engaged  in 
furthering  equal  employment  opportunity, 
and  (5)  representatives  of  employers,  labor 
organizations,  and  employment  agencies  who 
win  be  subject  to  this  Act. 

Mr.  DENT  (Interrupting  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  £isk  unanimous  consent 
that  section  15  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  be  proposed  to  section 
15?    n  not,  the  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

REPEAL   or  TITLE   VII   OP   THE   CIVIL   RIGHTS  ACT 

or  1964;  ErrECT  thereof 
Sec.  16.  (a)  Title  VII  of  the  CivU  Rights 
Act  of  1964  is  repealed. 
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(b)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules,  reg- 
ulations, and  certlflcates  which  have  been 
Issued  or  made  by  the  Commission,  the  At- 
torney General,  or  any  court  ol  competent 
Jurisdiction,  under  any  provision  of  law  re- 
pealed or  amended  by  this  Act.  and  which 
are  in  effect  at  the  time  this  section  takes 
effect,  shall  continue  In  effect  according  to 
their  terms  until  modified,  terminated, 
superseded,  set  aside,  or  repealed  by  the 
Commission  or  the  Attorney  General,  as  the 
case  may  be,  or  by  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(c)  Proceedings  pending  before  the  Com- 
mission at  the  time  this  section  takes  effect 
shall  be  continued  before  the  Commission, 
but  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  such  proceedings. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  by  an  aggrieved  person 
pursuant  to  section  706(e)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  or  by  the  Attorney  General  pur- 
suant to  section  707  of  siich  Act,  and  all 
such  suits  shall  be  continued  by  such  ag- 
grieved person  or  the  Attorney  General,  as 
the  case  may  be,  proceedings  therein  had, 
appeals  therein  taken,  and  judgments  there- 
in rendered.  In  the  same  manner  and  with 
the  same  effect  as  If  this  Act  had  not  been 
passed. 

(e)  Such  of  the  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations  available  for  use  by  the  Com- 
mission to  carry  out  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  shall  be  available  for  use 
In  connection  with  the  exercise  and  per- 
formance of  the  powers  and  duties  vested  In 
and  Imposed  uj>on  the  Commission  by  this 
Act. 

(f)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  change  the 
status  of  the  officers  and  employees  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DENT  (Interrupting  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  16  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  be  proposed  to  section 
16? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  it  Is  Inconceivable  to  me  that 
this  body  would,  on  an  afternoon  such  as 
this,  sif  idly  by  with  so  few  present  and 
with  an  air  of  indifference  see  passed  into 
law  a  piece  of  legislation  as  far  sweeping 
and  as  far  reaching  as  is  this  proposal. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  if  we  are  tc  be- 
lieve the  hearings  that  insufficient  evi- 
dence exists  to  warrant  repeal  of  title 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Title 
VII  has  not  had  a  chance  to  work. 

The  main  difference  it  appears  to  me 
between  tit'e  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  and  this  proposal  lies  In  the 
authority  to  be  piven  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission.  Granted 
to  five  men.  who  are  appointive  and  not 
elective,  is  to  be  raw  power  and  authority 
which  we  here  in  the  Congress  day  in 
and  day  out  complain  about  in  one  Fed- 
eral agency  or  another.  It  will  be  mis- 
used as  it  is  even  now  misused. 

Mr.  BlemiUer  of  the  AFLr-CIO  and 
Clarence  Mitchell  of  the  NAACP,  dur- 
ing the  hearings  in  the  committee  on  this 
proposal,  them.'selves  said  that  sufQclent 


experience  with  title  vn  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  did  not  exist  to  warrant 
changes  at  this  time.  This  legislation 
is  premature. 

I  say  to  you  In  all  sincerity  that  that 
situation  still  exists  today,  although  this 
statement  was  made  months  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  grant  this  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
these  five  men  who  are  appointed,  the  au- 
thority proposed  in  this  act.  we  are  going 
to  see  this  authority  abused  and  we  are 
going  to  have  the  equal  of  that  which  ex- 
ists now  in  the  Department  of  HEW 
wherein  appointive  and  not  elected  offi- 
cials are  going  to  do  what  HEW  has  been 
doing  in  proposing  new  guidelines  for 
school  integration.  It  seems  over  there 
in  HEW  they  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  schools  were  created  to  educate  the 
youth  of  this  land  and  not  to  accomplish 
somebodys  version  of  social  reform.  I 
question  their  concern  for  education.  It 
is  a  matter  of  do  as  I  say  or  else  whether 
statutory  authority  exists  or  not.  I  know 
as  I  stand  here  and  speak  I  am  being 
termed  a  racist,  but  this  bill  is  nothing 
else.  There  is  no  real  concern  for  any 
race  except  the  Negro.  No  other  has 
been  mentioned.  Religion  is  mentioned 
for  window  dressing.  The  truth  is  most 
of  you  cringe  with  fear  when  there  Is  a 
tinge  of  civil  rights.  No  Federal  agency 
should  have  the  authority  granted  this 
Commission  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity, but  because  it  has  the  tinge  of 
civil  rights,  emotion  sweeps  aside  reason 
and  judgment.  We  are  making  a  mistake 
when  we  in  the  name  of  preventing  dis- 
crimination destroy  the  great  comer- 
stone  of  freedom  of  choice  which  has 
been  the  bedrock  of  individual  freedom. 
If  it  is  wrong  to  say  you  cannot  It  Is 
wrong  to  say  you  must.  We  make  a  seri- 
ous mistake  in  extending  Federal  power 
at  the  expense  of  private  rights.  You  are 
being  short  sighted.  In  the  long  run  the 
public  Interest  will  not  be  served.  This 
is,  however,  a  matter  of  political  expedi- 
ency with  too  many.  It  is  in  fact  the 
price  required  for  passage  of  minimum 
wage  legislation  and  common  situs  pick- 
g  eting  legislation.  Labor  unions  are  not 
the  offenders  some  believe  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  think  the  gentleman 
Is  making  a  good  point  In  the  debate  at 
this  stage.  I  do  not  know  that  I  sup- 
port all  of  the  statements  he  has  made 
with  respect  to  "racism,"  but  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  I  am  not  sure  but 
what  we  may  be  traveling  too  fast  in  this 
direction.  I  supported  the  civil  rights 
measure  in  1964.  That  was  not  an  easy 
vote  to  cast  coming  from  the  Deep  South 
and  Southwest,  but  I  think  It  is  one  of 
the  best  votes  I  ever  cast.  I  supported 
as  such,  title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
I  think  that  section  has  worked  reason- 
ably well.  It  has  in  miy  part  of  the  coun- 
try. I  am  concerned  about  the  speed 
with  which  we  are  moving  In  this  direc- 
tion. You  are  reducing  it  down  to  eight 
persons  now.  We  aU  agreed  in  1964  that 
it  should  not  be  at  that  rate  of  accelera- 
tion.    Arbitration  and  negotiation  be- 


tween employers  and  employels  has 
worked  out  well  in  my  section  of  the 
country.  Now  I  have  great  concern  that 
we  are  moving  too  fast.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  general  objectives  of  this  mea- 
sure, but  I  think  perhaps  we  are  ex- 
ercising too  much  speed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiaim  is  making  a  good  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Loiilsiana  [Mr.  Waggonner]  may 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  think  we  have  now 
reached  a  point  in  the  Congress  where 
for  some  people  some  kind  of  civil  rights 
or  so-called  civil  rights  is  thought  to  be 
necessary? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  would  certainly 
agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALEY.  And  certainly  this  is 
moving  along  at  a  rapid  pace  where  the 
legislation  that  has  been  passed  by  the 
Congress  has  not  had  an  ample  chance 
to  work  for  many  of  its  provisions  are 
yet  to  be  Implemented. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Pickle],  and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Haley]  have  both  amply  stated  the 
crux  of  this  matter  here  today.  We  are 
moving  too  fast  at  this  point,  and  we  do 
have  insufficient  evidence  to  warrant 
this  acceleration  of  the  fair  employment 
practice  legislation.  We  should  look  with 
caution  upon  deserting  prerogatives 
which  are  ours  and  giving  to  appointive 
officials  authority  which  is  going  to  give 
them  life-and-death  authority  over  busi- 
nessmen both  large  and  small  in  this 
country.  The  legislation  as  proposed 
gives  power  to  the  Commission  to  petition 
U.S.  courts  of  appeals  or  U.S.  district 
courts  for  enforcement  of  their  orders 
and  the  court  is  restricted  to  conducting 
further  proceedings  under  the  limitations 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
The  court  has  no  authority.  Absolute 
authority  is  vested  in  the  Commission. 
Read  section  6,  subparagraph  (1)  (4)  on 
page  21  which  clearly  states: 

The  findings  of  the  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  questions  of  fact  shall  be  conclusive. 

Vote  for  this  bill  and  add  your  support 
to  a  drab  world  of  enforced  conformity. 
Freedom,  however,  cannot  continue  to 
endure  if  you  continue  to  support  such 
legislation. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  time  I  spoke 
in  favor  of  the  fair  employment  practices 
bill  was  in  1950  when  FEPC  first  came  to 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

It  was  a  hotly  contested  bill,  a  time 
for  a  showdown  for  the  opposition  had 
been  bitter  and  we  had  relentlessly 
sought  to  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor  in 
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spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. Our  recourse  was  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  procedure. 

At  that  time  I  remember  very  vividly 
that  Calendar  Wednesday  fell  on  Wash- 
ington's Birthday.  The  House  waited 
tensely  and  expectantly  through  the 
reading  of  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress. 

At  the  end  of  the  address  one  of  the 
gentlemen  from  Georgia  got  up  and 
declared  that  in  accordance  with  the 
great  tradition  of  the  House  he  moved 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn.  He 
hoped  thereby  to  avoid  consideration  of 
the  FEPC  bill. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  daylong  smd 
nightlong  fight.  As  a  result  of  various 
types  of  dilatory  tactics,  we  were  not  able 
to  begin  reading  the  bill  until  11  o'clock 
that  night,  when  our  late,  great,  and  be- 
loved Speaker,  the  Honorable  Sam  Ray- 
bum,  finally  overruled  as  dilatory  a  point 
of  no  quorum.  Thereupon,  we  went  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  passed 
the  bill  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

That  day  is  past.  The  bitter  opposi- 
tion to  civil  rights  which  marked  that 
debate  has  in  great  measure  disappeared. 
We  have  made  progress.  But  we  still 
hear  statements  made  on  this  floor  that 
we  are  moving  too  fast.  Moving  too 
fast?  How  fast  have  we  moved  since 
1950?  How  much  time  do  the  gentle- 
men who  oppose  this  bill  want?  This 
bill  will  bring  nearer  to  fruition  the  great 
American  ideal  of  equality  of  opportu- 
nity. The  chance  to  make  a  living  Is 
the  birthright  of  every  American  and 
this  bill  will  do  much  to  assure  its  ful- 
fillment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  at  that  time  the 
facts  showed  that  great  corporations 
which  were  operating  under  FEPC  laws 
in  various  States  when  queried  pointed 
out  that  they  had  excellent  cooperation 
under  the  FEPC  State  laws.  It  helped 
labor  relations  and  community  relations. 
None  of  the  fears  that  had  been  voiced 
in  opposition  to  the  bill  had  been  justi- 
fied. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not 
moved  too  fast  and  that  we  are  not  mov- 
ing too  fast.  This  is  the  time  to  move 
ahead.  It  is  time  that  we  provided  for 
equal  opportunity  for  employment  of  all 
Americans.    I  urge  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  16?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

StmVET  BT  COMMISSION  OF  APPRENTICESHIP  OR 
OTHER  TRAININO  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  17.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  con- 
duct a  continuing  survey  of  the  operation 
of  apprenticeship  or  other  training  or  re- 
training programs,  including  on-the-job 
training  programs,  to  determine  if  the  em- 
ployers, labor  organizations,  or  Joint  labor- 
management  committees  controlling  such 
programs  are  engaged  In  unlawful  employ- 
ment practices  with  respect  to  the  opera- 
tion of  such  prog^rams. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  sec- 
tion 9,  In  conducting  such  survey  the  Com- 
mission shall  at  aU  reasonable  times  have 
access  to  any  records  maintained  by  an  em- 
ployer, labor  organization,  or  Joint  labor- 
management  committee  pursuant  to  ( 1 )  the 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commission 
under  the  second  sentence  of  section  9(c) ,  or 


(2)    any  fair  employment  practice  law  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  make  a  full  and 
complete  quarterly  report  to  the  Congress, 
containing  the  results  of  such  survey  dur- 
ing the  preceding  three  months,  and  such 
report  shall  be  made  available  to  the  pubUc 
upon  request.  Section  9(e)  shall  not  apply 
to  the  publication  of  any  report  under  this 
subsection. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  reading  of  section 
17).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  section  17  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  for  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  17?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SHORT   TITLX 

Sec.  18.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act  Of 
1965". 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BT    MB.    DENT 

Mr.  DENT.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dent:  On  page 
36,  line  14,  strike  out  "1965"  and  insert 
"1966". 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
desire  to  speak  on  this  amendment  but 
move  its  adoption. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  O'Brien,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  10065)  to  more  effectively 
prohibit  discrimination  in  employment 
because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  506,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

CALL    or   THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  73] 

Abbltt  Halpem  Pool  ' 

Ashley  Harsba  Reuss 

Beckworth  Jarman  Rivers,  /^hska 

Betts  Johnson,  Calif.  Roberts 

Boggs  Johnson,  Okla.   Rooney,  K.Y. 

Burleson  Karth  Roudebush 

Callaway  KeUy  Scott 

Curtis  McMUlan  8l«k 

Delaney  Mathlas  Teague,  Tex. 

Dlngell  Matthews  Toll 

Dowdy  Mlze  WllUams 

Puqiia  Murray  Willis 

Orlflln  Nix  Wright 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  393 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  Eimendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Waoconner  moves  to  recommit  the 
bill  H.B.  10065  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  300,  nays  93,  not  voting  39,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  74] 
YEAS— 800 


Adair 

Cederberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Adams 

Celler 

Evlns,  Tean. 

Addabbo 

Chamberlain 

Fallon 

Albert 

Chelf 

Farbstein 

Anderson,  111. 

Clancy 

Farnale^ 

Anderson, 

Clark 

Parnum'" 

Tenn. 

Clausen, 

Fascell 

Andrews, 

Don  H. 

Pelghan 

N.  Dak. 

Cleveland 

Flndley 

Annunzio 

Clevenger 

Pino 

Arends 

Cohelan 

Flood 

Asplnall 

Conable 

Fogarty 

Ayree 

Conte 

Foley 

Bands  tra 

Conyers 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Barrett 

Corbett 

Ford, 

Bates 

Corman 

WUllam  D. 

Battln 

Craley 

Fra-'er 

BeU 

Culver 

Frellnghuysen 

Berry 

Cunningham 

Prledel 

Bingham 

Curtln 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Blatnik 

Daddarlo 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Boland 

Dague 

Gallagher 

Boiling 

Daniels 

Oarmatz 

Bolton 

Dawson 

Glalmo 

Bow 

delaOarza 

Olbbons 

Brademas 

Dent 

Gilbert 

Brooks 

Denton 

OUllgan 

Broom  field 

Derwlnskl 

Gonzalez 

Brown,  Calif. 

Devliie 

Goodell 

Brown,  Clar- 

Diggs 

Grabowskl 

ence  J.,  Jr. 

Donohue 

Gray 

Burke 

Dow 

Green,  Oreg. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Dulskl 

Green,  Pa. 

Burton,  Utah 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Orelgg 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Dwyer 

Grlder 

CabUl 

Dyal 

Grlfllths 

CaUan 

Edmondson 

Gross 

Cameron 

Edwards,  Calif 

Orover 

Carey 

Ellsworth 

Giibeer 

Carter 

Erlenbom 

Hagen,  Calif. 
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H&Uectc 

HftinUton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Iowa 
Hansen,  Waab. 
Harsh  a 
Harvey,  Ind. 
Harvey,  Mich. 
H.i-h    way 
H.;wk;:.« 

H<-ch:er 


H.- 

-••I'ki 

H; 
H 

■K.S 
field 

H,  ::i..d 

K 

Huut 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kaotenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Eeogta 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

King  Utah 

Klrwan 

K'iUC7ynflkl 

Krebe 

Kunkel 
Kupferman 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

Mcculloch 

McOade 

McDowell 

MrEwen 

McF:iU 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

Macdoaald 

MacOregor 

Muchen 

Mackay 


Madden 

M&iniard        i 

Martin,  Majas. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 

Miiilsh 

Mink 

Mlnahall 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Moeber 

Moas 

Multer 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nat  Cher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

O'Brien 

OHara,  111. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

01«en,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

ONelll,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Plmle 

Powell 

Price 

PuclnskI 

Qule 

Rice 

RandoU 

RedUn 

Rees 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

RobLson 

Rodtno 

Ronan 

Roncallo    , 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

NAYS— 93 


Abemethy 
Andrews, 

Qeorge  W 
Andrews, 

Olenn 
A-shhrook 
Ash  more 
Baring 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Brock 

BroyhlU,  N.C, 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
0*sey 

Clawson,  De: 
Collier 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Cramer 
Davla,  Oa. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dirkinsor. 
Dole 
Den; 
Dew.  In  g 
Diinian,  Ten 
Edwards.  .Ma 
Fcl'.varc;.s,  La, 
Everett 


Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St  Onge 

Savior 

Scbeuer 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

SUk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vnnlk 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White.  Idaho 

Widnall 

Wll.«on,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


Abbltt 

A-shley 

Beckwort.^ 

Be:ts 

Bogga 

Bray 

Burleson 


Flsber 

Flynt 
Fountain 
Onthlngs 
Gettys 
Gurney 
Hagan.  Ga, 
Haley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hull 

Jennings 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N  C. 
Kornegay 
Landrum 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Long.  La. 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Martin.  Ala. 
Martin.  Nebr. 
Mills 
n,    ONeal,  Ga. 
Patman 
Pickle 
PoAge 

NOT  VOTING  —39 

Hall 


PoB 
Pool 

Purcell 

QuIUen 

Reid.  HI. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers,  S,C. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Satterfleld 

Selden 

Slkes 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Va. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Taicott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Oallf . 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Walker, : 

Watsoo 

Watts 

White,  Tex. 

Wbl  tenet 

Wbltten 


Mathlaa  Passman  Roudebudb 

Matthews  Reuss  Scott 

Mize  Rivers,  Alaska  Teague,  Tex. 

Moeller  Roberts  ToU 

Murray  Rogers,  Colo.  Williams 

NU  Rooney,  N.Y.  Willis 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Moeller  for.  wltb  Mr.  Teague  of  Texaa 
against. 

Mr.  Dlngell  for,  with  Mr.  Dowdy  agalnat. 

Mr.  Delaney  for,  with  Mr.  Scott  against. 

Mrs.  Kelly  for.  with  Mr.  Williams  against. 

Mr.  Roudebush  for,  with  Mr.  Callaway 
against. 

Mr.  Nix  for,  with  Mr.  Murray  against. 

Mr.  Ashley  for,  with  Mr.  Matthews  against. 

Mr.  ToU  for,  with  Mr.  Abbitt  against. 

Mr.  Reu8«  for,  with  Mr.  Passman  agalnat. 

Mr.  Boggs  for,  with  Mr.  McMillan  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Beckworth  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Boberts  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  GrlfBn. 

Mr.  MAHON  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  wsis  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Callaway 

Curtis 

Delaney 

Dijwdy 
FvKjua 
Qrlflln 


Halpern 
H6bert 

Jarman 
Johneon,  Okla. 
Kelly 
McMlUan 


Why  should  an  act  of  the  Congress, 
after  due  process  of  legislative  study  and 
debate,  and  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of 
535  Members,  be  subject  to  overturn  by 
5  members  of  the  Court,  and  in  many 
cases,  an  actual  minority  of  that  Court? 

Why  should  the  unanimous  vote  of  a 
12-man  jury  be  required  to  resolve  a  case 
involving  only  1  man  or  1  issue  be  re- 
quired, and  then  permit  an  issue  in- 
volving an  entire  State,  or  even  the  well- 
being  of  the  entire  Nation,  be  resolved 
by  5,  or  less,  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  Members  of  the 
House,  passage  of  this  resolution  would 
stop,  once  and  for  all,  any  possible  con- 
tention that  any  action  by  our  Supreme 
Court  is  capricious  or  taken  without  due 
consideration  of  the  case  at  hand.  It 
would  demonstrate  that  actions  by  the 
Court  are  the  actions  of  a  preponderant 
majority. 

I  urge  the  early  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution and  its  submission  to  the  several 
States  for  their  ratification. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

ARTICLE   

The  Supreme  Court  shaU  not  have  the 
power  to  decide  that  an  Act  of  the  Congress, 
an  Act  of  the  legislature  of  any  State,  or  any 
provision  of  a  State  constitution,  or  any  part 
thereof,  is  Invalid  because  it  is  in  violation 
of  any  provision  of  this  Constitution,  except 
upon  the  concurring  votes  of  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  fuU  Court. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

CURBING    THE    POWER    OP    THE 

SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  joint  resolution  for 
amending  our  Constitution,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  will  do  more  to  promote  public 
confidence  and  respect  for  our  Supreme 
Court  and  our  judicial  system  than  any 
action  taken  within  our  memory. 

This  amendment  is  extremely  simple 
in  that  its  only  provision  is  to  require  a 
two- thirds  concurring  vote  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  nullifying,  as  unconstitu- 
tional, an  act  of  the  Congress  or  an  act 
of  a  State  legislature. 

Sober  reflection  of  this  resolution  will 
lead  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that 
it  is  entirely  consistent  with  our  Amer- 
ican concept  of  justice. 


DECISION  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
COURT  ON  SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA 
MAY  RAISE  QUESTION  OF  SANC- 
TIONS 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  the  testimony  of  Representative 
Bingham  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  the  statement  of 
the  Honorable  Jonathan  B.  Bingham  at 
the  hearing  on  American  relations  with 
South  Africa  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Africa  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Congressman  BiNca\M  before 
his  election  to  the  House  was  a  delegate 
to  the  United  Nations  with  ambassa- 
dorial rank.  His  statement  follows : 
Testimony  of  Representative  Jonathan  B. 

Bingham    Before    the    Subcommittee   of 

Africa  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 

MrtTEE,  April  26,  1966 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportun- 
ity of  appearing  before  this  distinguished 
subcommittee  and  should  like  to  compliment 
vou,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  for  holding  these  hearings  on 
the  critical  problems  now  facing  us  in 
southern  Africa. 

There  is  a  tendency  these  days  for  us  to 
concentrate  our  attention  in  the  foreign 
field  almost  exclusively  on  the  grim  situa- 
tion which  confronts  us  In  Vietnam.  It  « 
natural  enough  that  this  shoiUd  be  so,  since 
a  de  facto  war  is  going  on  In  Vietnam  ar 
lives  are  being  lost  there.  Including  the  1; 
of  Americans. 
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But  it  would  be  wrong  and  shortsighted  of 
us  to  forget  that  there  are  other  areas  of  the 
world  where  at  some  time  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  there  may  be  explosions  of 
violence  of  an  Intensity  and  destructivenesa 
far  surpassing  what  is  happening  today  in 
Vietnam.  It  is  imperative  that  we  seek  ways 
to  use  our  influence  as  a  nation,  both  polit- 
ically and  in  economic  terms,  in  an  effort  to 
find  ways  to  prevent  such  an  explosion  In 
southern  Africa.  I  take  it  that  It  is  to  such 
and  end  that  this  distinguished  subcommit- 
tee is  directing  its  efforts  In  these  hearings. 

My  purpose  today  Is  not  to  discuss  South 
Africa  as  such.  Other  witnesses  have  dealt 
at  length  with  the  seemingly  Intractable 
problem  of  South  Africa's  racial  policies.  I 
should  like  to  commend  In  particular  the 
statement  submitted  by  Mr.  Waldemar  A. 
Nielsen  of  the  African -American  Institute. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  his  recommendations 
for  immediate  action  that  might  be  taken  by 
the  United  States  in  an  effort  to  press  upon 
the  Government  of  South  Africa  the  dan- 
gerous isolation  of  its  present  course  were 
constructive  and  wise. 

question  of  economic  sanctions 

Until  very  recently,  the  question  of  wheth- 
er or  not  economic  sanctions  should  be  ap- 
plied to  South  Africa  in  an  effort  to  compel 
that  country  to  abandon  its  racist  policies 
has  been  largely  a  theoretical  one.  What- 
ever the  merits  of  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  the  issue  there  has  been  little  likeli- 
hood as  a  practical  matter  that  such  sanc- 
tions would  be  Imposed.  Economic  sanctions 
would  have  limited  impact  unless  the  United 
Kingdom  were  to  go  along  and  any  such  ac- 
tion on  Britain's  part  would  Inevitably  be  a 
grievous  blow  to  Britain's  own  economy. 

Clearly,  an  effective  program  of  sanctions 
against  South  Africa  could  not  be  conducted 
on  a  voluntary  basis.  Even  if  strong  rec- 
ommendations are  made  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, countries  whose  trade  with  South 
Africa  is  Important  to  them  simply  will  not 
stop  that  trade  if  they  know  other  countries 
are  proceeding  to  trade.  Thus,  in  recent 
years  countries  that  have  made  the  most 
vigorous  appeals  at  the  U.N.  for  economic 
boycotts  against  South  Africa  have  them- 
selves continued  to  sell  their  products  to 
South  African  buyers.  This  has  been  true 
of  various  Communist  countries,  as  well  as 
of  numerous  nonallned  countries. 

Perhaps  South  Africa's  exports  are  hurt 
more  than  is  generaUy  supposed  by  the 
cumulative  effect  of  an  informal  boycott  by 
people  who,  like  myself  and  my  wife,  will  not 
knowingly  purchase  a  South  African  product. 
But  certainly  such  hit-or-mlss  action  is  not 
going  to  have  any  concrete  results  in  terms 
of  changing  South  Africa's  stubbornly  held 
policies. 

From  time  to  time  at  the  United  Nations, 
speakers  from  Asia  and  Africa  and  from 
Communist  states  have  urged  that  the  Secu- 
rity Council  should  make  a  finding  that  a 
threat  to  the  peace  exists  in  South  Africa 
under  chapter  7  of  the  charter,  so  as  to  lay 
tlie  foundation  for  the  imposition  of  manda- 
tory sanctions,  but  until  now  there  has  been 
no  very  solid  basis  for  such  action. 

Now,  In  this  year  of  1966,  this  situation 
•nay  well  change  because  of  dramatic  new 
developments  in  Rhodesia  or  with  respect  to 
South-Weet  Africa,  or  both. 

significance    of    RHODESIA    PRECEDENT 

The  efforts  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
bring  down  the  racist  Smith  regime  In  Rho- 
desia, and  the  weaknesses  of  a  program  of 
voluntary  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  have 
already  caused  the  BrltUh,  with  the  support 
of  the  United  States,  to  take  the  precedent- 
«batterlng  step  of  asking  the  Security  CouncU 
to  authorize  the  use  of  force  to  prevent 
^nkers  from  unloading  oU  In  the  port  of 
Belra  for  transshipment  to  Rhodesia.  While 
the  resolution  did  not  specify  that  chapter  7 
*M  being  Invoked,  it  was  understood  that 
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such  drastic  action  could  not  be  authorized 
except  under  chapter  7.  By  this  step,  an 
important  bridge  has  been  crossed.  If  the 
Smith  regime  does  not  fall  soon  (and  that 
seems  unlikely)  we  may  well  soon  see  the 
development  of  a  full-blown  program  of 
mandatory  sanctions  applied  against  the 
Smith  regime  In  Rhodesia.  Since  South 
Africa  will  probably  not  cooperate  *w1th  any 
such  program,  the  next  step  might  be  the 
Imposition  of  at  least  limited  sanctions 
against  South  Africa  Itself.  These  would 
not  be  aimed  at  the  policy  of  apartheid  as 
such,  but  rather  at  the  refusal  of  South 
Africa  to  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the 
Security  CouncU. 

The  other  development  this  year  which 
may  provide  a  foundation  for  a  program  of 
mandatory  sanctions  against  South  Africa 
would  be  a  decision  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  in  the  South-West  Africa 
case  which  the  Security  Council  would  decide 
to  enforce  against  South  Africa  under  the 
provisions  of  article  94  of  the  charter. 

This  case  (strictly  speaking,  two  Identical 
cases  brought  by  Ethiopia  and  Liberia  against 
South  Africa)  Is  probably  the  most  poten- 
tially significant  case  ever  brought  before 
the  World  Court.  A  decision  Is  expected 
shortly.  While  it  would  be  wrong  for  me 
to  attempt  to  predict  what  the  decision  wUl 
be,  I  believe  It  would  contribute  to  these 
hearings  for  me  to  discuss  briefly  the  back- 
ground of  the  case,  to  explain  its  significance, 
and  finally  to  discuss  what  line  I  believe  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations  should 
take  If  the  decision  Is  at  least  partly  fa- 
vorable to  Ethiopia  and  Liberia. 

Background:  South-West  Africa  is  a  huge 
and  largely  barren  area,  two-thirds  the  size 
of  South  Africa  Itself,  with  a  population  of 
about  half  a  million,  more  than  80  percent 
of  them  black.  A  former  German  colony,  it 
was  conquered  by  South  Africa  during  World 
War  11  and  became  a  mandate  under  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  with  South  Africa  im- 
dertaklng  certain  obligations  as  "the  manda- 
tory." Most  Important  In  the  case  before 
the  World  Court  Is  South  Africa's  promise 
"to  promote  to  the  utmost  the  material  and 
moral  well-being  and  the  social  progress  of 
the  Inhabitants." 

south-west    AFRICA    SOLE    EXCEPTION 

Under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  It 
was  contemplated  that  all  League  of  Nations 
mandates  would  be  converted  to  trust  ter- 
ritories under  the  provisions  of  the  charter. 
This  expectation  was  realized  In  the  case 
of  aU  the  mandates  except  that  of  South- 
West  Africa.  The  Government  of  South 
Africa  refused  to  enter  Into  the  necessary 
trusteeship  agreement  with  regard  to  South- 
West  Africa,  In  spite  of  repeated  pleas  In 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations.  In  1947  South  Africa 
submitted  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  a 
report  on  the  administration  of  South-West 
Africa  for  the  year  1946,  but  this  was  the  last 
such  report  It  submitted  and  by  November  of 
1948  South  Africa  was  Insisting  that  the 
mandate  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  a  request  from  the  General 
Assembly,  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
In  1950  rendered  an  advisory  opinion  to  the 
effect  that  the  mandate  was  still  In  effect 
and  that  the  supervisory  functions  formerly 
exercised  by  the  League  of  Nations  were  now 
the  responsibility  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  an  effort  to  exercise  these  supervisory 
responsibilities,  the  General  Assembly  estab- 
lished various  committees  on  South-West 
Africa,  but  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
gave  to  these  committees  very  limited  coop- 
eration. 

In  November  1960  the  Governments  of 
Ethiopia  and  Liberia,  being  the  only  two 
African  states  south  of  the  Sahara  (except 
for  South  Africa  itself)  which  had  been 
members  of  the  League  of  Nations,  instituted 
so-called    contentious    proceedings    In    the 


International  Court.  The  essential  questions 
presented  in  these  cases  are  whether,  and  the 
degree  to  which.  South  Africa  is  subject  to 
United  Nations  supervision  In  its  administra- 
tion of  South-West  Africa  and  whether  Ita 
application  of  the  apartheid  system  to  the 
territory  Is  a  violation  of  the  mandate. 

CLOSE    VOTE   OF    EIGHT   TO    SEVEN 

In  1961  South  Africa  formally  challenged 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  and  In  Decem- 
ber of  1962  the  Court,  by  eight  votes  to  seven, 
ruled  against  South  Africa  on  this  point  and 
decided  that  it  had  Jurisdiction  to  Judge  the 
merits  of  the  dispute. 

Elaborate  written  pleadings  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  court  and  extensive  oral  pro- 
ceedings were  conducted  during  the  year 
1965. 

During  the  course  of  the  proceedings, 
South  Africa  made  very  considerable  efforts 
to  show  that  the  Government  policies  of 
South  Africa,  Including  apartheid,  as  applied 
to  South-West  Africa  did  in  fact  promote  th« 
well-being  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  terrl- 
tory.  Indeed,  South  Africa  Invited  the  Court 
to  make  an  on-the-spot  inspection  of  the 
territory  and  of  other  African  states  for  the 
purpose  of  Judging  the  facts. 

Ethiopia  and  Liberia,  speaking  through 
their  able  and  distinguished  counsel  Earnest 
A.  Gross  (a  former  American  Ambassador 
at  the  United  Nations)  argued  that  the  racist 
policy  of  apartheid  was  Inherently  unlawful 
and  In  conflict  with  the  obligations  of  the 
mandate  and  In  support  of  this  position 
pointed  to  the  overwhelming  acceptance  by 
the  International  community  of  nations  of 
the  principle  that  apartheid  is  In  conflict 
wltb  International  standards  and  legal 
norms. 

Thus  as  the  applicant  states,  Liberia  and 
Ethiopia,  view  the  case,  there  are  no  sub- 
stantial Issues  of  fact  before  the  Court  since 
the  existence  of  laws  and  regulations  apply- 
ing the  policy  of  apartheid  in  the  territory, 
and  the  methods  and  measures  by  which 
they  were  put  Into  effect,  are  uncontested 
facts  of  record. 

In  November  1965  the  case  was  closed  and 
shortly  thereafter  the  Court  decided  against 
making  an  Inspection  either  of  South-West 
Africa  or  of  other  Independent  states  In 
Africa.  The  final  Judgment  of  the  Court  Is 
expected  sometime  before  the  middle  of  July. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF   SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA   CkBK 

Because  the  legality  of  apartheid  has  been 
so  squarely  presented  as  an  issue  before  the 
Court,  the  Court  has  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  decision  affecting  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ments comparable  in  Importance  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  Brovm  v.  Board  of  Education. 

A  decision  against  South  Africa  on  this 
point  would  not,  of  course,  have  the  effect  of 
declaring  apartheid  illegal  In  South  Africa 
Itself.  But  It  would  mean  that,  since  the 
international  community  as  represented  by 
the  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  has  re- 
peatedly condemned  apartheid,  the  contin- 
ued application  of  the  policy  of  apartheid 
can  be  effectively  prohibited  in  a  situation 
where  the  administering  power  has  Interna- 
tional obligations. 

In  an  excellent  article  in  the  April  4,  1966, 
issue  of  The  Nation,  the  editors  of  that  dis- 
tinguished publication  summarize  the  im- 
portance of  the  South-West  Africa  cases  as 
follows : 

"The  South-West  Africa  cases  are  Impor- 
tant for  the  resolution  of  the  dispute  between 
the  United  Nations  and  South  Africa  on  the 
Issue  of  apartheid;  they  are  lmp>ortant  as  a 
battle  against  vestiges  of  the  colonial  system. 
Insofar  as  South  African  governs  South-West 
Africa  as  a  dependent  possession;  they  are 
Important  In  the  struggle  to  build  up  a  hu- 
man rights  law  to  help  In  the  fight  against 
racial  discrimination,  and  they  are  Impor- 
tant to  enhance  the  prestige  of  the  World 
Court  and  to  strengthen  the  capabUlty  of  the 
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organs  or  the  United  Nations  to  promote,  by     sanctions  would  not  be  voluntary  but  would     ^-^^^^^^^  ^n  Internet lonart^/^tT 
their  formal  acts,  the  growth  oX  International      be  mandatory. 

If  In  fact  the  decision  of  the  Court  ac- 


law."" 

KNTOBCEMENT      OF     COUBT'S     DICISION 

It  would  be  Inappwoprlate  for  me  to  attempt 
to  predict  what  the  International  Court  will 
decide  In  the  South-West  Africa  case.  It  is 
poesible  to  say.  however,  that  there  are  many 
poaalble  alternatives  before  the  Court.  At 
one  extreme,  the  Court  might  hold  that  South 
Africa  is  in  no  effective  sense  subject  to  the 
supervision  or  control  of  the  Court  or  of  the 
United  Nations  with  regard  to  Its  administra- 
tion of  South-West  Africa.  At  the  other  ex- 
treme, the  Court  might  declare  that  apartheid 
Is  in  violation  of  the  continuing  obligations 
of  the  mandate  and  that  South  Africa  should 
proceed  not  only  to  eliminate  apartheid  In 
South-Weet  Africa  but  to  take  steps  toward 
the  realization  of  self-determination  for  the 
inhabitanu  of  South-West  Africa.  In  be- 
tween these  extremes  are  a  variety  of  possible 
combinations. 

Most  of  the  possible  decisions  the  Court 
might  make  would  present  South-West  Africa 
with  the  question  of  whether  or  not  to  abide 
by  the  Court's  decision.  Although  South 
Africa  participated  in  the  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Court  with  great  energy  and  at- 
tention to  detail.  It  has  never,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, clearly  indicated  that  it  would  accept 
the  Court's  decision. 

The  Issue  of  South-West  Africa  Is  regularly 
debated  each  year  In  the  Fourth  or  Trustee- 
ship Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations.  In  1961  and  1962  I  was 
privileged  to  be  the  U.S.  representative  on 
that  Committee  Regularly,  the  delegation  of 
South  Africa  has  contended  that  the  General 
Assembly  should  not  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  issue  of  South-West  Africa  because  It 
was  "8\ibjudlce,"  i.e..  it  was  currently  under 
consideration  in  the  International  Court. 
Nevertheless,  when  asked  whether  this  claim 
meant  that  South  Africa  would  abide  by  the 
decision  when  made— and  I  for  one  put  such 
a  question  to  the  South  African  delegat*— 
the  answer  was  evasive. 

While  we  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
South  Africa  will  obey  the  Court's  deci- 
sion. It  Is  high  time,  in  my  view,  that  our 
Government  and  others  should  be  giving 
consideration  to  the  question  of  what  steps 
should  be  taken  to  enforce  the  judgment  of 
the  Court.  If  In  fact  the  Oovernment  of 
Souths  Africa   refuses   to   obey   it. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  Important  to  recall 
that  article  94  of  the  UJJ.  Charter  reads  as 
follows 

"1.  Each  member  of  the  United  Nations 
undertakes  to  comply  with  the  decision  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  In  any 
case  to  which  It  Is  a  party 

'  2  If  any  party  to  a  case  falls  to  perform 
the  obligations  Incumbent  upon  it  under  a 
Judgment  rendered  by  the  Court,  the  other 
party  may  have  recourse  to  the  Security 
Council,  which  may.  If  It  deems  necessary, 
make  recommendations  or  decide  upon  meas- 
ures to  be  taken  to  give  effect  to  the  Judg- 
ment." 

If  the  Court  does  render  a  decision  of 
major  significance  In  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  enforcement  of  interna- 
tional standards  of  conduct.  It  would,  in  my 
Judgment,  be  of  the  utmost  Importance  that 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  see  to  It  that  the  decision 
is  obeyed.  Any  other  course  would  be  to  af- 
firm the  helplessness  of  the  International 
community  to  enforce  Its  own  decisions.  A 
.strong  decision  of  the  Court,  allowed  to  re- 
iiiiun  unenforced,  would  be  almost  worse 
than  a   weak  decision. 

m.\nt>atort  sanctions  a  possiBiLrrT 
Presumably,  the  steps  the  Security  Coun- 
cil might  take  m  enforcing  a  decision  of  the 
Court  might  well  include  sanctions,  and  thtae 


cepts  the  view  of  Ethiopia  and  Uberla  that 
apartheid  is  an  Illegal  violation  of  the  man- 
datory powers  obligation,  such  sanctions 
would  then  in  effect  be  aimed  at  the  system 
of  apartheid,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  It 
Is  practiced  In  South-West  Africa.  This 
wotUd  give  to  the  imposition  of  sanctions 
against  apartheid  a  far  more  solid  legal  foun- 
dation than  any  conceivable  set  of  circum- 
stances in  which  sanctions  might  be  sought 
to  be  Imposed  against  South  Africa  because 
of  the  practice  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa 
proper. 

A  word  of  caution  should  be  noted  here: 
For  this  situation  to  arise.  In  which  manda- 
tory sanctions  are  ordered  to  be  Imposed 
within  a  framework  of  Impeccable  legality. 
It  is  important  that  the  various  United  Na- 
tions organs  concerned  should  cooperate  In 
the  attainment  of  this  objective  and  should 
not  take  any  rash  steps  which  might  be  in- 
compatible with  It,  for  example,  a  declara- 
tion that  the  mandate  has  terminated. 

This  is  not  a  purely  theoretical  danger. 
For  years  now,  a  number  of  states  at  the 
U.N.  have  felt  that  the  mandate  Is  a  relic 
from  the  distant  past  and  Is  inappropriate 
to  the  situation  of  today  when  one  African 
territory  after  another  is  obtaining  Inde- 
pendence; these  states  have  urged  that  the 
General  Assembly,  acting  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Fourth  Committee,  should  de- 
clare the  mandate  at  an  end  and  call  upton 
the  Government  of  South  Africa  to  proceed 
forthwith  to  grant  full  independence  to 
South-West  Africa.  In  fact,  the  resolutions 
on  this  subject  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly In  recent  years  have  paid  less  and 
less  attention  to  the  South-West  Africa  case 
and  to  the  existence  of  the  mandate  and 
have  tended  to  deal  with  the  situation  In 
South-West  Africa  as  IX  It  were  simply  an- 
other "non-self-governing  territory"  and 
not  a  mandate  or  trust  territory  under  in- 
ternational supervision. 

Nevertheless,  under  pressure  from  the 
United  States  and  other  member  states.  In- 
cluding particularly  Ethiopia  and  Liberia, 
the  Afro-Asian  nations  at  the  United  Na- 
tions have  been  dissuaded  from  pushing 
through  any  resolution  that  would  clearly 
and  unequivocally  express  the  thought  that 
the  mandate  Is  terminated.  Thus,  no  dam- 
age has  as  yet  been  done  to  the  concept  that 
the  decision  of  the  Court  In  the  8outh-We«t 
Africa  cases  will  be  valid,  insofar  as  the 
United  Nations  Is  concerned,  and  subject  to 
the  enforcement  procedures  of  article  94  of 
the  charter. 

possiBtLrrr  or  rash  action 
I  see  this  danger,  however:  If  the  decision 
of  the  International  Court  falls  short  of 
what  Ethiopia  and  Liberia  have  been  seeking, 
there  may  be  a  strong  tendency  at  the 
United  Nations  on  the  part  of  the  newly  in- 
dependent states  particularly  to  ignore  the 
Court's  decision  and  to  proceed  to  declare  the 
mandate  at  an  end  and  South-West  Africa 
Independent.  This,  In  my  Judgment,  would 
be  a  grievous  mistake,  since  any  such  course 
of  action  would  destroy  the  value  of  the 
precedent  of  a  decision  of  the  International 
Court.  In  a  dlBlcult  case  with  political  over- 
tones, being  accepted  and  enforced  by  the 
International  community. 

In  other  words,  if  the  member  states  of 
the  United  Nations  truly  want  to  extend  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  law  to  International 
affairs,  they  will  have  to  accept  the  decisions 
of  the  International  Court  as  valid  and  en- 
forclble.  whether  or  not  they  accept  the 
reasoning  behind  them. 

In  this  sense,  the  South-West  Africa  cases. 
and  the  manner  In  which  the  decision  in 
these  cases  is  accepted  and.  if  need  be.  en- 
forced, may  well  prove  to  be  a  landmark  in 


A   HOUSEWIFE  LOOKS   AT  THE 
GREAT  SOCIETY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  long  ago 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  Granby,  Mo., 
housewife  which  offered  a  different  per- 
spective on  the  so-called  Great  Society. 

Mrs.  Cecil  C.  Stafford  is  one  of  those 
millions  of  Americans  who  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  rid  the  Nation  of  poverty 
by  robbing  Its  people  of  the  pleasure  of 
individual  accomplishment. 

I  thought  her  letter  so  persuasive  that 
I  forwarded  it  to  the  President  in  ac- 
cordance with  her  wishes. 

A  short  time  later,  Mrs.  Stafford  re- 
ceived a  reply  from  the  White  House. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  White  House 
missed  the  Aitire  point  of  the  letter  and 
suggested  several  ways  in  which  the  Staf- 
ford family  might  get  on  the  Federal 
gravy  train. 

I  believe  Mrs.  Stafford's  further  re- 
sponse is  worth  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, who  every  day  are  being  asked  to 
approve  larger  and  larger  domestic  ex- 
penditures, and  who,  by  so  doing,  place 
greater  and  greater  burdens  on  the  aver- 
age family,  which  is  trying  to  make  its 
own  way  in  life.  The  entire  exchange  of 
correspondence  follows: 

Granby,  Mo., 
January  26. 1966. 
Mr.  DtJBWAKD  Hall, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Haix:  It  has  been  interesting  to 
me,  as  I  have  heard  bits  of  news  concerning 
the  new  national  budget,  that  the  only  cut- 
backs I  have  heard  discussed  are  the  reduc- 
tion In  milk  and  lunch  subsidies  for  school- 
children. This  It  Is  said  will  save  millions  of 
dollars.  The  theory  here  Is  to  concentrate 
on  the  poor  children  even  to  Include  break- 
fast as  well  as  a  hot  lunch,  and  I  suppose 
Increase  the  charge  to  the  rich  children. 

Mr.  Hall,  our  family  has  been  blessed  with 
good  health  (except  for  a  handicapped  child 
who  to  our  sorrow  lived  only  10  years).  My 
husband  has  never  been  out  of  work  (26 
years  this  summer  with  North  American 
Aviation).  He  has  what  in  this  area  Is  con- 
sidered a  good  Income.  We  neither  drink, 
smoke,  or  frequent  expensive  nightspots.  We 
attend  church  and  support  varlotis  chari- 
table activities.  Each  year  we  see  larger 
amounts  coming  from  o\ir  paycheck.  We 
have  Just  received  a  25-cent-an-hour  raise  to 
be  spread  over  3  years,  thU  I  believe  will 
Just  about  cover  the  raise  in  social  security 
tax.  The  union  (we  are  not  tmder  union) 
also  bargained  and  got  the  company  to  pay 
more  on  our  InsiuTince,  yet,  more  was  taken 
out  after  the  new  contract  than  before  (the 
Insurance  rates  went  up). 

We  have  one  daughter  through  college  and 
teaching  school,  as  well  as  13-,  10-  and  8- 
year-old  children.  We  hope  to  give  these 
children  a  college  education.  However  If  the 
costs  of  college  continue  to  rise  (as  pre- 
dicted) and  we  continue  to  have  Increased 
taxes,  we  are  not  going  to  have  the  money 
to  educate  our  children. 


It  seems  we  are  the  middle  man.  above  the 
poverty  level  (so  no  one  gives  us  anything). 
.A.nd  we  are  below  the  rich  people  who  have 
enough  In  reserve  to  be  prepared  for  the 
.idded  expense  of  three  college  educations  In 
1  10-year  period. 

I  am  getting  just  a  Uttle  tired  of  seeing 
men  and  women  sitting  arotind  collecting 
welfare  and  producing  children.  Living  in 
.-ural  areas  where  they  could  have  gardens, 
,1  cow  and  chickens,  yet  not  lifting  a  hand 
;o  do  so.    Example : 

1.  One-quarter  mile  from  us  is  one  family. 
.\  family  of  nine  children  (last  count).  The 
lather  is  probably  70  years  old.  the  mother 
may  be  35,  the  children  from  1  to  17.  Big 
healthy  children.  No  garden,  no  cow.  no 
;hickens.    Welfare. 

2.  One-quarter  mile  in  another  direction. 
I  widow  lady  almost  70  years  old.  5  feet  tall. 
200  pounds,  has  a  heart  condition,  lives 
.ilone,  has  a  garden  each  year,  makes  Jam 
md  Jelly  by  the  gallon,  as  well  as  canning 
ill  her  garden  vegetables.  She  has  lived 
ner  whole  married  life  on  the  120  acres  she 
now  lives  on  alone.     Without  welfare. 

My  husband  and  I  have  a  theory  "you 
'an  do  anything  you  want  to  do."  I  believe 
he  average  person  wiU  work  for  anything 
f  he  wants  it  enough.  But  now  no  one  has 
:o  work  to  get  things — If  he  can  ^'get  on 
welfare."  So  the  children  never  learn  to 
work  because  their  parents  don't  work.  If 
my  children  saw  their  parents  sitting 
iround  the  house  all  their  lives  why  should 
.hey  not  expect  to  do  the  same? 

Now  It  seems  as  If  they  aren't  even  going 
-.0  have  to  get  up  and  flx  breakfast  for  their 
hlldren.  Now  I  love  children,  and  can't 
-land  the  thought  of  them  hungry — but, 
an't  we  Just  give  them  the  eggs  and  oatmeal 
tnd  at  least  let  them  cook  It  for  their  chll- 
iren?  Maybe  I  am  Just  upset  because  I  have 
1  hidden  desire  to  sleep  In  the  morning  In- 
-tead  of  getting  up  and  cooking  oatmeal  for 
my  children.  But  how  far  are  we  going  to 
;o  with   this   give,   give,  give   business. 

I  am  about  ready  to  decide  these  children 
hould  be  put  in  State  homes,  their  mothers 
)e  put  to  work  In  these  homes  and  their 
-f.thers  put  to  work,  or  left  to  care  for 
hemselves. 

Please  don't  think  I  am  blaming  you,  but 
'  you  could  get  word   to  L.B.J,   for  me  I 
*ould  appreciate  It. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Mrs.  Cecil  C.  Staftord. 

PS. — I  am  told  that  since  the  youth  pro- 
ram  began  It  Is  practically  Impossible  to 
•et  anyone  to  put  balled  hay  In  the  barn. 
•Vho  wants  to  lift  those  heavy  bales  when  you 
in  get  81.25  an  hour  for  "goofing  off"  for 
omeone  who  doesn't  care  whether  you  do  a 
•ood  Job  or  not,  since  the  Government  Is 
raying  your  salary  anyway.  My  8-  and  10- 
ear-old  boys  helped  their  dad  and  I  put 
ur  hay  In  the  barn,  1  cent  a  ball  to  each  of 
•lem.  and  they  were  proud  of  themselves 
nd  their  salary.  Maybe  they  will  be  phys- 
ally  fit  enough  to  pass  the  Army  tests  in 

few  years  so  they  can  get  shot  at. 

Pebruart  16,  1966. 
Irs.  Cecil  C.  Stattobd, 
'^anby,  Mo. 

Dear  Mrs.  Stafford:   Occasionally  among 
'le  hundreds  of  letters  I  receive  each  week. 
:ie  comes  along  which  can  only  be  classl- 
ed  as  "a  real  gem,"  such  as  a  letter  I  re- 
eved from  you  today   (which  incidentally 
'  dated  January  26  but  not  postmarked  imtll 
""ebruary  12). 
It  Is  ont  of  the  finest  letters  I  have  ever 
"ad  and  you  have  said  In  a  concise  and  pre- 
se  term  the  nub  of  the  problem.    I  will,  of 
^urse.  be  happy  to  call  your  comments  to 
we  attention  of  the  President,  though  I  must 
forewarn  you  that  they  will  probably  receive 
•cant  attention,  since  the  President  Is  con- 
vinced the  Great  Society  U  what  the  voters 


want  and  principle  apparently  matters  very 
Uttle.  I  would  like  to  go  one  step  further 
and  place  your  letter  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  nil  my  colleagues  to  read  and  p)on- 
der.  Before  doing  so,  however.  I  would,  of 
course,  need  your  permission.  In  the  event 
that  placing  your  letter  in  the  Congressional 
Record  would  cause  you  any  personal  em- 
barrassment, please  let  me  know  and  I  will 
Insert  It  without  your  signature. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  your  comments,  and 
only  hope  those  of  us  who  still  believe  in 
Individual  Incentive  and  responsibilities  will 
have  our  numbers  Increased  in  the  Congress 
next  November. 


Sincerely, 


DxTBWARD  G.  Hall. 
Afember  of  Congress. 


Turn  White  House, 
Washington,  February  17,  1966. 
Hon.  DtmwARD  G.  Hall, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  February  16  enclosing  a  copy  of 
Mrs.  Cecil  C.  Stafford's  recent  letter  to  you 
regarding  the  administration's  economic  op- 
portunity progrtims. 

While  Mrs.  Stafford's  criticisms  were 
largely  directed  at  the  philosophy  underly- 
ing the  aim  of  the  antlpoverty  program — to 
break  the  cycle  of  poverty  handed  down  from 
one  generation  to  the  next — I  am  referring 
her  letter  to  the  appropriate  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  so  that  her  com- 
ments about  the  special  milk  and  school 
lunch  programs  can  be  considered. 

We  have  noted  Mrs.  Stafford's  comments 
about  the  financial  difficulty  she  anticipates 
in  providing  higher  education  for  her  chil- 
dren, and  would  like  to  suggest  that  she  In- 
vestigate the  aid  to  college  students  pro- 
vided by  the  National  Defense  Education  and 
Higher  Education  Acts. 

With  our  appreciation  for  your  Interest  In 
making   your   constituent's   letter  available 
for  consideration. 
Sincerely. 

Henry  H.  Wilson,  Jr.. 
Administrative  Assistant 

to  the  President. 


Gra-nbt,  Mo.. 
February  23,  1968. 
President  Lyndon  Johnson, 
Administrative  Assistant, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 
(Attention:    Mr.  Henry  H.  Wilson,   Jr.) 

Dear  Mr.  Wilson:  I  am  writing  you  In  an 
attempt  to  better  explain  the  thoughts  I 
expressed  In  a  letter  directed  to  Mr.  Hall 
and  forwarded  to  the  President's  desk  by 
him. 

In  your  letter  to  Mr.  Hall  you  indicated 
that  I  misunderstood  the  philosophy  behind 
the  antlpoverty  program  (to  break  the  cycle 
of  poverty).  I  am  sure  much  thought  has 
been  given  to  this  by  many  people.  But  are 
you  sure  that  giving  more  to  more  will  in- 
crease Independence?  From  my  observa- 
tions It  works  Just  the  opposite.  I  don't  be- 
lieve any  amount  of  money  we  can  give  these 
people  win  make  a  difference  until  we  go 
Into  the  homes  and  clean  up  the  squalor 
many  of  them  live  In.  No  amount  of  Opera- 
tions Headstart  or  youth  programs  can  com- 
bat the  Infiuence  of  filth,  laziness,  foul  lan- 
guage, ImmoraUty  and  ignorance  In  which 
these  children  spend  most  of  their  time.  If 
babies  were  not  income  to  these  people,  they 
would  not  have  so  many.  A  man  on  a  salary 
considers  how  he  will  feed,  clothe,  and  edu- 
cate a  child  before  he  brings  It  Into  the 
world.  The  man  on  pubUc  assistance  wel- 
comes each  new  addition  as  a  $30  to  $50  a 
month  tax  free  pay  Increase.  Can't  there  be 
some  sort  of  requirements  as  to  living  condi- 


tions before  these  people  become  eligible  for 
help?  If  we  as  taxpayers  are  paying  these 
people  to  care  for  their  children  can  we  not 
expect  that  they  at  least  keep  these  children 
clean  and  decently  clothed  and  fed.  It  takes 
much  more  work  than  money  to  sweep  and 
scrub  floors,  wash.  Iron,  mend  and  hem 
clothes,  shampoo  heads  and  bathe  children. 
I  have  noted  that  a  threat  to  withdraw  Gov- 
ernment contracts  brings  cooperation  from 
manufacturers.  Would  withholding  of  as- 
sistance checks  work  the  same  with  people? 

Tliere  are  numerous  service  organizations, 
social  clubs,  and  church  groups  who  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  cooperate  In 
cleaning  up  some  of  these  problems,  but  ex- 
cept for  giving  food  and  clothing  our  hands 
are  tied.  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  this  with  a  representative  of  the  wel- 
fare service,  I  suppose  their  hands  are  also 
tied,  but  somewhere,  perhaps  way  up  there 
where  you  sit,  something  can  be  done.  This 
Is  the  reason  for  this  letter.  I  am  not  a  poli- 
tician— I  hope  I  don't  appear  to  merely  gripe. 
I  am  an  example  of  a  frustrated  citizen,  and 
there  are  more  of  us.  I  wrote  Mr.  Hall  be- 
cause he  Is  our  Representative,  not  because 
he  Is  a  Republican. 

Thank  you  for  your  suggestion  for  aid  In 
the  higher  education  of  our  children  stlU  at 
home.  Some  of  our  friends  have  received 
help  in  this  manner.  I  think  this  is  a  won-  ' 
derful  opportunity  for  those  young  people 
who.  because  of  tragedy  such  as  sickness  or 
death  of  a  parent,  would  be  unable  to  con- 
tinue their  education.  However,  as  long  as 
Mr.  Stafford  and  I  are  physically  able  we  do 
not  feel  that  our  children  should  be  a  bur- 
den on  the  taxpayers.  We  believe  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children  Is  as  much  our  respon- 
sibility as  their  food  and  clothing.  It  has 
been  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  that  we 
were  able  to  educate  our  older  daughter,  the 
gratification  of  completing  a  Job  that  began 
the  day  she  was  born.  Perhaps  It  compares 
to  winning  a  race  (or  even  an  election) ,  it  Is 
a  wonderful  feeling,  one  that  we  hope  to 
experience  three  more  times. 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  read 
this — I  hope  sincerely  that  this  great  coun- 
try can  rid  Its  jjeople  of  jyoverty.  but  not 
rob  Its  people  of  the  pleasure  of  Individual 
accomplishment.  The  man  (or  men)  who 
can  do  this  will  be  truly  great. 
Tours  sincerely, 

Mrs.  Cecil  C.  Stafford. 

Oranbt,  Mo. 
February  20,  1966. 
Hon.  DuRWARD  G.  Hall. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hall:  Thank  you  so  much  for 
your  response,  I  am  overcome  with  surprise 
and  pleasure  that  you  took  the  time  to  even 
read  my  letter  much  less  answer  It  person- 
ally. (The  most  I  had  hoped  for  was  a 
form  letter  In  reply.) 

In  explanation  of  the  conflicting  dates  on 
the  letter  and  postmark — It  took  me  that 
long  to  become  brave  enough  to  mall  It  after 
I  wrote  It.  You  see  this  was  my  first  cor- 
respondence with  a  Government  representa- 
tive. Though  writing  letters  has  long  been 
an  effective  therapy  for  me  most  are  never 
posted,  I  find  It  a  harmless  way  of  working 
off  frustrations  of  man^  sorts,  and  the  state 
of  our  country  Is  becoming  a  source  of  frus- 
tration to  me.  If  this  Is  the  case  with  me, 
who  knows  so  little.  I  am  sure  your  frus- 
trations are  many.  I  hope  that  you,  and 
those  who  share  your  beliefs,  will  not  be- 
come "weary  of  well  doing."  However,  when 
I  hear  people  express  such  shortsighted 
views  on  our  country's  well-being  I  should 
not  blame  you  If  you  threw  up  your  hands 
and  returned  to  private  life.  But  please 
don't,  someone  is  going  to  have  to  be  around 
to  pick  up  the  pieces  when  we  finally  be- 
come convinced  It  won't  work.  (And  com- 
monsense  tells  me  It  wont.) 
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You  asked  for  my  permission  to  use  the 
before  mentioned  letter.  I  am  pleased  that 
you  Judge  It  worth  "sharing."  I  certainly 
have  no  objections  to  you  using  it  In  any 
way  you  see  fit — nor  to  you  using  my  name. 
The  thoughts  I  expressed  to  you  are  things 
which  I  believe,  and  except  for  estimates 
on  ages  and  weights  everything  I  said  Is 
factual.  I  have  no  figures  on  the  social 
security  tax  Increase  either  but  from  pre- 
vious examples  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  there  will  not  be  a  decrease.  Please 
correct  any  and  all  grammatical  and  (or) 
spelling  errors.  I  would  have  been  more  care- 
ful had  I  known  It  would  actually  reach  your 
desk. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  consideration. 
If  Mr.  Stafford  and  I  can  be  of  service  to  you 
In  this  locality  we  will  be  happy  to  help  to 
the  extent  of  our  abilities. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Mrs   Ckctl  C.  Stattoro. 


tried  to  help  our  neighbors  when  they 
are  in  need.  I  am  sure  everyone 
throughout  the  Nation  will  take  pride 
in  this  work  of  good  will  toward  these 
Vietnamese. 

I  know  that  all  good  Americans  will 
be  watching  with  great  interest  this 
splendid  evidence  of  community  cooper- 
ation by  the  people  of  Fort  Wayne.  It 
will  make  it  possible  truly  to  lend  a 
friendly  and  helping  hand  to  the  people 
of  Vietnam  who  have  suffered  so  much 
at  the  hands  of  the  Communist  aggres- 
sors. 


WIN  THE  PEACE  BY  WINNING  THE 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  ADAIR  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  re\-ise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ADAIR,  Mr.  Speaker.  "Win  the 
Peace  by  Winning  the  People"  is  the  in- 
spiring theme  of  a  program  for  relief  for 
the  war-stricken  people  of  Vietnam. 

On  Sunday,  May  1,  the  people  of  Fort 
Wayne  will  join  in  a  unique  experiment 
in  human  relations  sponsored  by  the  In- 
ternational Union  of  Electrical,  Radio  & 
Machine  Workers  This  will  be  an  open 
meeting  at  the  War  Memorial  Coliseum 
on  the  outskirts  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  for 
all  interested  citizens.  The  purpose  of 
the  gathering  will  be  to  stimulate  inter- 
est in  the  construction  of  a  refugee  set- 
tlement In  Vietnam,  Many  of  the  civic- 
and  social-minded  organizations  of  the 
community  are  coo!:)erating  in  this  proj- 
ect. The  money  raised  in  connection 
with  this  cfTort  will  be  used  to  create  a 
resettlement  village  for  the  Vietnamese 
refugees  and  reunite  their  families  and 
establish  homes  In  an  environment  of 
safety  and  security. 

May  1  also  is  Law  Day  and  the  Port 
Wayne  Bar  Association  is  participating 
In  this  humanitarian  endeavor. 

The  idea  of  this  resettlement  village 
was  inspired  by  a  group  of  the  lUE  mem- 
bers who  recently  visited  Vietnam  and 
saw  at  first  hand  the  desperate  plight  of 
the  more  than  1  million  Vietnamese  ref- 
ugees. From  the  heart  and  sympathies 
of  the  people  of  Hoosierland,  there  has 
come  a  great  outpouring  of  contribu- 
tions to  help  in  the  rebuilding  of  a  good 
life  for  these  people.  Climaxing  the  re- 
lief effort  will  be  this  program  on  May 
Day 

Working  with  the  people  of  Vietnam, 
Americans  will  see  that  these  refugee 
villages  have  new  schools,  medical  facil- 
ities, and  tools  to  operate  farms  and  pro- 
\1de  job.';  for  their  economic  and  social 
well-bein? 

It  Is  a  fine  example  of  the  humanism 
of  Americans.  Moreover,  it  Illustrates 
the  manner  In  which  we  have  always 


DEPRESSED  HOUSING  CON- 
STRUCTION INDUSTRY 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sure  most  of  my  colleagues 
are  aware  of  the  present  depressed  status 
of  the  housing  construction  industry. 
I  am  sure  there  are  many  factors  relat- 
ing to  this  condition.  However,  the  chief 
responsibility  for  this  depressed  economy 
rests  clearly  upon  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  fiscal  policies  of  our  Nation. 

Indications  are  ample  that  the  housing 
industry  is  being  made  the  whipping  boy 
for  the  administration's  own  inflationary 
policies.  These  policies  have  not  solved 
the  problem,  but  rather  have  produced  a 
tight  home  market  resulting  in  depress- 
ing a  vital  segment  of  our  economy. 

On  April  1,  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  took  action  that  will 
result  in  further  depression  of  the  home 
construction  industry.  By  limiting  their 
purchase  to  $15,000  per  mortgage  per 
family  unit,  FNMA  has  compounded  the 
already  tight  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  FNMA's  decision  will  not 
only  be  detrimental  to  my  district  in 
Tennessee,  but  to  the  entire  Nation.  A 
survey  of  the  present  market  makes 
abundantly  obvious  the  unreality  of  such 
a  decision. 

Since  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in- 
creased their  rediscoimt  rate  this  past 
December.  PNMA  has  served  as  a  major 
support  to  the  PHA  and  VA  loan  market. 

I  have  received  numerous  communica- 
tions from  leaders  in  the  homebuildlng 
industry  in  Tennessee  seeking  my  help 
in  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress,  and  the  various  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies. 

As  a  result  of  these  policies  we  are 
already  suffering  high  rates  of  unem- 
ployment in  the  home  construction  trade. 
We  must  also  consider  further  the  un- 
employment impact,  because  it  has  been 
said  that  for  each  person  employed  in 
construction  there  are  two  and  a  half 
persons  employed  as  an  indirect  result 
of  the  industry. 

In  regard  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  action  last  December  in  raising 
the  discount,  as  it  would  apply  to  the 
home  construction  industry,  I  am  Insert- 


ing at  this  point  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board: 
Board  or  Goveenors  op  the 

Federal  Reserve  System, 
Washington.  April  14.  1966. 
Hon.  John  DtrNCAhf, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Uxtncan:  The  Board's  action  last 
December  In  raising  the  discount  rate,  to 
which  Mr.  Brown  refers,  was  not  directed 
speciflcally  at  the  real  estate  industry.  The 
fact  is  that  the  action  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent an  excessively  rapid  expansion  in  money 
and  credit  at  a  time  when  general  demands 
for  goods  and  services  were  beginning  to 
press  on  the  available  Industrial  capacity 
and  labor  resources  of  the  economy.  The 
cost  and  price  stability  of  recent  years  has 
become  increasingly  precarious  as  the  mar- 
gin of  available  resources  has  narrowed, 
threatening  the  sustalnabllity  of  the  domes- 
tic expansion  and  the  hard-won  improve- 
ments in  our  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Given  the  diversity  of  economic  activity 
and  the  differing  supply  and  demand  fac- 
tors involved,  inevitably  any  action  to  mod- 
erate the  pace  of  overaJl  expansion  must  be 
undertaken  in  a  situation  where  changes  in 
individual  types  of  activity  are  not  proceed- 
ing at  the  same  rate  or  necessarily  in  the 
same  direction.  Even  within  the  construc- 
tion industry  as  a  whole,  a  moderate  decline 
in  residential  starts  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  massive  Increase  in  nonresidential  build- 
ing activity.  And  witliin  residential  building 
alone,  the  level  and  trend  of  activity  have 
varied  widely  among  individual  cities. 
Shortages  of  skilled  carpenters  and  related 
workers  have  been  reported  In  some  cities, 
such  as  Detroit,  even  as  a  number  of  west- 
ern cities  have  continued  to  experience  slack 
after  an  extended  housing  boom. 

That  problems  have  developed  in  some 
segments  of  the  housing  industry  is  un- 
deniable. But  these  are  attributable  In 
large  part  to  demographic  factors,  which 
recently  have  tended  to  limit  household  for- 
mation and  particularly  demands  for  single- 
family  houses.  Rising  construction  costs 
and  land  prices  also  have  limited  eSecUve 
consumer  demands,  and  overbuilding  in 
some  areas  has  been  followed  by  periods  of 
temporary  retrenchment. 

By  and  large,  credit  availability  has  not 
been  a  problem.  Until  very  recently,  the 
mortgage  market  of  the  1960's  was  clearly  s 
borrower's  market:  mortgage  funds  were  un- 
usually ample  and  both  downpayment  and 
maturity  terms  were  liberalized  further, 
while  mortgage  debt  expanded  rapidly  and 
interest  rates  paid  by  borrowers  remained 
under  downward  pressure. 

In  fact,  many  observers  have  blamed  the 
ample  availability  of  credit  for  a  deteriora- 
tion In  the  quality  of  loans  made,  and  for 
stimulating  a  substantial  rise  in  housing 
costs.  While  the  over-all  level  of  housing 
starts  has  not  been  exceptionally  high  in  re- 
cent years,  the  uptrend  in  construction 
prices  and  costs  has  been  pronounced,  and 
land  costs  have  continued  to  climb  sharply. 
Over  the  past  5  years,  for  example,  build- 
ing costs — excluding  land — have  advanced 
13  percent,  faster  than  in  the  preceding  5- 
year  period,  on  the  basis  of  data  used  to 
deflate  the  current  dollar  figures  for  the 
construction  component  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  accounts.  This  advance  in 
building  costs  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
movement  of  prices  of  other  goods  and  serv- 
ices, which  from  1961  to  1964  showed  re- 
markable sUbUlty.  Moreover,  the  rate  of 
rl.>^e  In  residential  costs  has  been  acceler- 
ating; during  1965  the  increase  was  3.8 
percent. 

A  major  factor  in  the  over-all  increase  W 
costs  has  been  the  rise  in  wages  for  construc- 
tion workers   under   conditions  where  pro- 
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ductivity  increases  are.  for  variovis  reasons, 
difficult  to  effect.  Employment  in  contract 
construction  as  a  whole  Increased  to  a  record 
high  last  year  and  wage  rates  also  rose  fur- 
ther. In  recent  years,  the  wage  rise  has 
been  more  rapid  than  in  most  other  sectors 
of  the  economy  and  at  a  rate  higher  than 
the  3.2  percent  guldepost  for  nonlnflatlonary 
increases.  Between  1960  and  1965,  the  rise 
averaged  3.6  percent  per  year,  and  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  last  year  it  was  up  4.2  per- 
cent from  a  year  earlier.  (If  aUowance  Is 
made  for  Increased  pension  and  other  bene- 
fits, the  average  would  probably  be  up 
slightly  further.)  Moreover,  many  of  the 
construction  contracts  signed  last  year  pro- 
vided for  relatively  large  additional  in- 
creases in  1966  and  1967. 

This  is  not  to  assert  that  the  construc- 
tion industry  is  the  only  area  in  which  in- 
flationary developments  have  appeared. 
Nor  is  it  to  assert  that  a  rise  In  interest  rates 
Is  all  that  is  needed  to  avoid  inflation.  Al- 
together, the  entire  armory  of  governmental 
economic  weapons  must  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  problem  of  excessive  demands  In  a 
situation  with  mounting  defense  efforts 
superimposed  on  a  booming  civilian  economy. 
What  is  clear  is  that  the  economy  as  a  whole, 
and  construction  activity  as  well,  ultimately 
have  more  to  lose  from  a  general  inflation 
than  from  higher  taxes  and  higher  interest 
rates. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  McC.  Martin.  Jr. 


REGULATION  OP  DEALERS  OP  ANI- 
MALS USED  IN  RESEARCH 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
revelations  in  national  magazines,  the 
press,  and  other  media  of  the  abuse  and 
stealing  of  animals  by  certain  dealers 
who  sell  them  to  laboratories  has 
shocked  and  outraged  people  through- 
out our  country.  Through  the  mail  and 
by  personal  contact  our  constituents  are 
demanding  that  effective  legislation  be 
passed  to  deal  with  the  inhuman  condi- 
tions under  which  certain  dealers  now 
collect,  hold,  and  transport  animals. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture — H.R.  13881 — has  been 
described  as  being  too  weakto  stop  the 
present  practices  and  it  is  a  disappoint- 
ment to  many  people.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  an  alternative  bill  pend- 
ing which  has  had  overwhelming  support 
in  every  part  of  the  coimtry.  This  is  the 
bill  I  have  sponsored— HJl.  13346 — 
which  is  identical  to  the  one  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Helstoski]  and  other 
Members  of  the  House.  Following  are 
some  of  the  objections  to  the  committee's 
bill: 

First.  It  permits  the  continued  sale  at 
auction  and  by  body  weight.  I  am  In- 
formed by  highly  reliable  sources,  people 
who  have  witnessed  such  auctions,  that 
this  method  of  sale  of  dogs,  cats,  and 
other  animals — such  as  pigeons — for  re- 
search Is  where  the  worst  abuses  occur. 
It  is  also  a  method  of  sale  in  which  a 
great  many  stolen  and  fraudulently  ac- 
quired aiiimals  change  hands  quickly — 


then  to  be  rushed  to  another  part  of  the 
State  or  across  State  lines  so  that  the 
frantic  owner  has  no  hope  of  recovering 
his  animal. 

Second.  It  fails  to  give  the  legislative 
intent  of  the  humane  standards  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  would  be  required 
to  promulgate. 

Third.  It  fails  to  require  bills  of  sale 
as  a  safeguard  against  the  theft  and 
fraudulent  acquisition  of  animals  by 
dealers. 

Fourth.  It  fails  to  require  inspection 
of  dealers'  facilities  and  transport. 

Fifth.  It  calls  for  the  licensing  of  both 
the  dealer  and  the  laboratory.  Since 
the  licensing  of  the  laboratory  would  be 
only  in  its  capacity  as  a  purchaser  the 
dual  licensing  would  seem  to  be  unneces- 
sary and  confusing. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  I  have 
sponsored  along  with  other  Members 
would  do  the  following : 

It  would  license  dealers  only  and  re- 
quire laboratories  to  purchase  animals 
from  licensed  dealers  only;  prohibit  the 
sale  of  animals  at  auction  or  by  weight; 
protect  not  only  dogs  and  cats  but  also 
other  animals  whose  suffering  is  no  less 
than  that  of  cats  and  dogs;  provide  the 
legislative  intent  of  the  standards  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  re- 
quired to  promulgate  to  insure  the  hu- 
mane housing,  handling,  and  transport 
of  animals  by  dealers;  require  legitimate 
bills  of  sale  to  prevent  the  theft  and 
fraudulent  acquisition  of  animals  by 
dealers;  require  Federal  inspection  of 
dealers'  premises  and  transport  of 
animals. 

The  features  of  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced along  with  others  are  the  very 
minimum  required  to  effect  the  regula- 
tion of  dealers.  I  hope  that  its  pro- 
visions will  be  substituted  for  the  com- 
mittee bill.  At  the  appropriate  time  I 
hope  to  make  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
committee  bill,  with  instructions  to  re- 
port back  forth  with  the  text  of  my  bill, 
H.R.  13346. 

It  speaks  well  for  our  country  that  the 
public  is  outraged  by  the  activities  of 
conscienceless  dealers  who  steal  and 
maltreat  animals.  The  public  voice  on 
this  subject  is  testimony  of  the  fact  that 
we  as  a  nation  are  mindful  of  the  rights 
not  only  of  mankind  but  also  of  the  de- 
fenseless and  Inarticulate  creatures  of 
the  animal  world. 


OUR  VIETNAM  POLICY 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  has  often  been  stated  that  one  of  the 
purposes  of  our  Vietnam  policy  is  to 
prove  to  Red  China  that  aggression,  ex- 
emplified by  "wars  of  national  libera- 
tion" will  not  work.  The  assiunptlon  of 
such  a  statement,  of  course,  is  that  the 
Vietnamese  Communists  are  the  lackeys 
of  the  Chinese,  without  independent  na- 


tional goals  of  their  own.  This  Is  an 
assumption  open  to  serious  question,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
delegation's  attendance  at  the  23d  Con- 
gress of  the  Soviet  Commimlst  Party — 
an  international  Commimist  meeting 
which  the  Chinese  themselves  vitupera- 
tively  spumed.  However,  if  one  accepts 
this  assumption  the  next  obvious  ques- 
tion is  whether  our  policy  is  proving 
what  is  claimed  it  proves.  An  article 
appearing  in  the  March  28  E\ening  Star 
concludes  that  the  very  oppoSte  is  the 
case.  Since  it  is  most  important  that  our 
actions  at  least  be  fitting  to  our  stated 
aims,  I  would  like  to  include  the  full  text 
of  the  article  as  one  deserviipg  thoughtful 
study: 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  Mar.  28,  1966) 

DivnjENDs  FOB  Communist  China 

(By  Clayton  Pritchey) 

If,  as  the  administration  Insists,  both 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Vletcong  are  tmder 
the  thumb  of  Communist  China,  there  is 
little  or  no  prospect  of  a  negotiated  peace, 
for,  as  matters  stand,  China  has  everything 
to  gain  and  little  to  lose. 

The  United  States  is  supposedly  "contain- 
ing" China,  but  in  reality  China  la  rapidly 
expanding  both  its  economic  and  nuclear 
power  (which  is  all  that  matters  with  a  mod- 
em power),  while  at  the  same  time  bleeding 
and  depleting  the  United  States  at  an  ever 
Increasing  rate,  and  at  no  cost  to  itself. 

It  Is  one  of  the  most  unfavorable  positions 
the  United  States  has  ever  found  itself  in. 
The  huge,  expensive  military  effort  in  Viet- 
nam is,  in  the  final  analysis,  primarily  aimed 
at  China,  but  so  far  it  has  cost  China  nothing 
of  consequence,  and  probably  won't  tinless 
the  conflict  escalates  Into  a  world  war. 

This  Bide  of  that  eventuaUty,  Peking  can 
keep  on  draining  the  United  States  indefi- 
nitely at  no  sacrifice  to  itself.  The  war  in 
Vietnam  has  been  escalating  for  6  years,  but 
all  the  Chinese  have  contributed  so  far  is 
mostly  encouragement  to  Hanoi  and  the 
Vletcong.  Up  to  now,  the  war  has  cost 
Peking  no  casualties,  and  little  In  the  way 
of  supplies  except  relatively  Insfgnlflcant 
quantities  of  small  arms  and  ammunition. 
For  years  the  Vletcong  was  largely  equipped 
with  captured  or  surrendered  American  arms. 

So  now  while  China  sits  watchfully,  but 
safely,  on  the  sidelines  as  the  fighting  moxints 
in  Vietnam,  how  is  the  United  States  faring? 
The  answer  is  that  American  casualties  are 
steadily  rising,  and  no  doubt  will  Increase 
as  more  U.S.  troops  are  poured  Into  the 
battlefront. 

The  Chinese  know,  of  course,  that  the  de- 
fense budget  exceeds  $60  billion;  they  know 
we  are  alarmed  over  inflation,  and  are  soon 
going  to  have  to  raise  taxes  on  everybody. 
It  Is  no  secret  that  the  war  has  bitterly  di- 
vided the  American  people,  and  that  its  ris- 
ing cost  is  beginning  to  Injxire  the  domestic 
economy. 

Another  dividend  for  the  Chinese  is  the  di- 
vision between  the  United  States  and  many 
Of  its  allies  and  friends  over  the  Vietnam 
policy,  especially  among  such  Asian  powers 
as  Pakistan,  India,  and  Japan.  Even  more 
Important  to  the  Chinese  is  the  way  Vietnam 
has  chilled  the  detente  between  Russia  and 
the  United  States  and  prevented  a  united 
front  against  her. 

MUltary  observers  here  and  abroad  also 
are  fearful  that  Vietnam  Is  distorting  our 
military  posture  around  the  world.  "The 
Nation's  armed  services."  newspaper  corre- 
spondent, Hanson  Baldwin  reports,  "have  al- 
most exhausted  their  trained  and  ready  mil- 
itary units,  with  aU  avaUable  forces  spread 
dangerously  thin  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere." 
Gen.  James  M.  Oavin  also  feeU  the  Unlt«d 
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states  has  become  so  "mesmerized"  with 
Vietnam  that  It  has  permitted  the  commit- 
ment there  to  become  "alarmingly  out  of  bal- 
ance "  Defense  Secretary  McNamara,  how- 
ever, firmly  denies  this. 

There  Is  no  doubt,  though,  that  China  Is 
profiting  from  the  foreign  reaction  to  U.S. 
policy.  General  de  Gaulle,  who  is  deter- 
mined to  remove  Prance's  forces  from  NATO, 
charged  that  American  Involvement  In  local 
conflicts  was  a  danger  to  Europe.  Because  of 
escalation,  he  said,  Europe  could  find  Itself 
drawn  automatically  Into  such  a  conflict  un- 
less she  managed  to  have  a  European  strat- 
egy of  her  own  as  distinct  from  the  strat- 
egy that  the  United  States  now  Imposes  on 
her  through  NATO. 

Another  depressing  factor  Is  that  the 
United  Statees  will  have  to  go  It  alone  on 
any  new  escalation  for  most  of  our  allies  do 
not  Intend  to  share  the  cost  either  In  money 
or  men.  In  fact.  Instead  of  Joining  us  in  Iso- 
lating China,  they  are  now  .stepping  up  trade 
with  her.  Just  recently.  West  Germany  and 
a  European  consortium  agreed  to  finance  a 
new  steel  plant  for  Peipliig. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  the  President  can 
only  promise  an  Increasingly  painful  war  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  Since  this  coata 
China  nothing,  why  should  it  encourage 
Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong  to  negotiate?  After 
all,  China  has  sutfered  setbaclcs  everywhere 
else  In  the  world  during  the  last  few  years, 
so  why  should  It  try  to  bring  to  an  end  the 
only  success  It  has  going  for  it? 


HOUSE  SHOULD  ACT  ON  ETHICS 

LEGISLATION 

'  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mlnut-e  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida?  * 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  IS  again  very  puzzled  and  shocked 
about  the  recent  disclosures  concerning 
the  personal  and  political  finances  of  a 
member  of  Congress. 

Right  or  wrong,  whatever  the  facts  de- 
velop, this  situation  is  highly  embar- 
rassing to  evei-y  member  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  I  am  sure  the  careful 
and  unbiased  deliberations  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Sta.ndards  and  Conduct 
will  result  in  a  fair  decision  to  the  per- 
sons Involved  and  the  public  interest. 

Since  I  entered  Congress  in  1949  I  have 
worked  for  a  code  of  ethics  for  all  Gov- 
ernment employees  which  had  the  teeth 
of  enforcement  and  a  positive  deterrent 
to  abuses.  In  1958  a  number  of  us  were 
successful  In  enacting  a  code  of  ethics 
for  Government  service  which  Includes 
all  Government  employees,  including 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  staffs. 
But  this  code  of  ethics  does  not  have 
sufficient  teeth  to  back  it  up.  It  Is  a  set 
of  principles  to  live  by  in  our  work  for  the 
public  Interest  It  was  a  difficult  bill  to 
pa.^-"^.  even  without  adequate  teeth. 

During  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
hearings  in  1964,  considering  the  case  of 
the  former  secretary  to  the  Senate 
majority  leader.  I  ursed  the  committee 
to  adopt  leeislation  which  I  have  pushed 
for  many  years  in  the  House.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  my  idea  to  establish  a 
PfiUclng  body  m  the  Con.cress  was 
adopted,  at  least  in  the  Senate.  Senator 
John  Sherman  Cooper  of  Kentucky  was 


successful  in  his  efforts  to  set  up  a  Senate 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Canduct, 
which  I  presented  to  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee. 

Today,  I  am  calling  for  speedy  action 
on  three  legislative  proposals  In  the  field 
of  ethics,  which  I  have  worked  on  over 
the  last  decade.  I  list  them  here  and 
urge  that  the  House  give  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  adoption  of  the  proposals  to 
prevent  abuses  of  the  Code  of  Ethics  for 
Government  Service : 

First.  House  Joint  Resolution  36,  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Ethics  in  the 
Federal  Government.  This  Commission 
would  have  investigative  pwwers  and 
would  advise  senior  officials  In  the  ex- 
ecutive, legislative,  and  judicial  branches 
of  breaches  of  ethics  for  appropriate  dis- 
ciplirmry  action. 

Second.  House  Resolution  18,  to  estab- 
lish a  House  Committee  on  Grievances. 
This  committee  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  be  authorized  to  require 
Members  of  the  House  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  disclosure  of  their  personal 
income  and  investments,  and  would  have 
Investigative  powers  leading  to  recom- 
mendations for  censure.  exp\ilsion,  im- 
peachment, or  prosecution  in  case  of 
wrong  doings.  I  have  joined  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  filing  a  statement  of 
assets  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Third.  H.  R.  9626,  a  bill  to  tighten  the 
lobbying  laws  by  turning  over  the  admin- 
istration of  lobbying  procedures  and 
reporting  to  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  to  enforce  the  lobbying 
law.  which  is  not  now  being  done. 


FISH  PROTEIN  CONCENTRATE 
PLANTS 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Msissachusetts  [Mr.  KLeith] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
MichlgEin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  himdreds 
of  millions  of  people  all  over  the  world 
are  suffering  from  malnutrition — famine 
threatens  in  India  and  imcounted  num- 
bers go  to  bed  hungry  each  night.  Mil- 
lions of  children  in  underdeveloped  areas 
suffer  from  a  disease  known  as  kwas- 
hiorkor, a  severe  form  of  protein  defi- 
ciency. It  is  painful  and  debilitating 
and  is  a  major  cause  of  death.  If  these 
children  could  have  adequate  protein  in 
their  diets,  this  dread  disease  would 
vanish. 

We  in  this  country  are  nearing  a 
technological  solution  to  a  large  portion 
of  this  problem  in  our  development  of 
fish  protein  concentrate.  This  powdered 
extract  from  fish  is  80  percent  iffotein. 
and  it  can  be  produced  for  about  13  cents 
a  pound.  The  product  does  not  spoil.  It 
is  ordorless  and  tasteless  and  therefore 
can  be  combined  with  flour  to  make  bread 
or  added  to  soups  or  cereals.  It  can  be 
made  to  taste  like  eggs,  meat,  or  virtually 
any  desired  food.  A  mere  million  tons 
could  fill  the  smnual  protein  require- 
ments of  100  million  people. 


Fish  protein  concentrate,  or  FPC  as  it 
is  called,  could  well  become  a  major 
part  of  the  world's  food  supply,  it  can 
be  made  from  the  many  species  of  fish 
that  are  now  little  used  because  they 
are  too  bony  or  otherwise  inappropriate 
for  human  consumption.  Moreover,  the 
total  world  fishery  resources  are  at  pre- 
sent underutilized.  For  example  our  own 
coastal  waters  are  yielding  about  5  bil- 
lion pounds  of  fish  though  they  could 
sustain  an  annual  yield  of  28  billion 
pounds — a  more  than  fivefold  increase. 
If  we  can  get  fish  protein  concentrate  in- 
to large  scale  production,  we  cannot  only 
perform  an  important  service  to  the 
world,  but  we  can  also  give  a  boost  to 
our  fishing  industry.  Moreover,  we  have 
a  balance-of-payments  deficit  in  fishery 
products  at  this  time  of  $500  million  a 
year,  and  fish  protein  concentrate  could 
help  to  right  that  situation. 

This  entire  question  is  one  which  has 
long  been  of  particular  concern  to  me. 
In  1961  I  visited  Peru  and  Mexico  to 
see  some  of  the  scientific  work  being  done 
there  with  fish  protein  concentrate.  I 
saw  firsthand  some  of  the  remarkable 
restilts  this  protein  rich  food  supple- 
ment can  produce  in  starving  children. 

It  has  been  nearly  5  years  since  my 
visit  and  I  am  still  coming  to  Congress 
to  ask  that  something  be  done.  The  pro- 
gram has  been  set  back  enormously  by 
an  absurd  statement  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  in  1962  which 
termed  fish  protein  concentrate  unac- 
ceptable on  esthetic  grounds  because  It 
is  made  from  whole  fish.  This  state- 
ment has  served  to  discourage  much  of 
the  potential  industrial  growth  In  the 
production  of  fish  protein  concentrate  as 
well  ai  to  make  It  virtually  Impossible 
to  send  it  abroad  to  the  hungry  nations 
of  the  world.  It  is  very  poor  public  rela- 
tions to  give  anyone  food  we  will  not  eat 
ourselves. 

Today  the  prevailing  view  is  that  this 
ophiion  of  the  FDA  was  irrational  since 
we  eat  whole  sardines  and  oysters  with- 
out even  processing  or  purifying  them. 
The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  has 
been  developing  several  processes  and 
doing  carefully  controlled  bacteriological 
and  toxlcological  analyses  simultane- 
ously. The  Bureau  has  submitted  at 
least  one  of  the  methods  to  the  FDA 
for  approval,  but  we  have  yet  to  hear 
their  decision.  We  are  hopeful  that  at 
long  last  the  response  will  be  favorable. 
We  cannot  afford  to  wait  much  longer. 

Before  this  coimtry  can  really  get  into 
large-scale  production  of  fish  protein 
concentrate,  however,  engineering  and 
economic  feasibility  studies  must  be 
done.  Therefore  I  am  filing  a  bill  today 
to  provide  for  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  sufficient  nimiber  of  pilot  plants 
to  test  the  different  processes  for  pro- 
duction of  fish  protein  concentrate  and 
to  take  Into  accoimt  types  of  fish  and 
their  availability  in  different  areas.  My 
bill,  unlike  others  that  have  been  filed, 
does  not  set  a  limit  on  the  number  of 
plants  because  I  wish  to  assure  adequate 
authorization  for  enough  plants  to  test 
all  methods  of  producing  fish  protein 
concentrate.  Probably  about  five  plants 
would  be  required  eventually,  each  cost- 
ing about  a  million  dollars. 
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Naturally  each  time  a  process  is  resuly 
to  be  put  into  pilot  plant  production,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  have  to 
come  to  Congress  for  the  appropriation. 
And  the  total  funds  for  plant  construc- 
tion would  not  be  requested  all  at  once, 
but  rather  over  a  period  of  several  years, 
as  laboratory  research  is  completed  on 
the  various  processes. 

A  number  of  possible  methods  of  fish 
protein  concentrate  production  exist, 
which  fall  into  the  basic  categories  of 
biological,  chemical,  and  physical. 
Moreover  lean  and  fatty  fish  may  well 
require  radically  different  reduction 
methods.  We  will  not  be  able  to  deter- 
mine the  most  economical  methods  until 
the  pilot  plants  have  been  in  operation. 
Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  economy  we 
must  give  them  all  a  chance. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  Government 
should  Invest  in  plants  as  opposed  to 
private  industry  carrying  the  ball  alone. 
I  have  given  considerable  thought  to  this 
problem  because  my  inclination  would 
be  to  keep  the  Government  out  of  this 
potentially  profitable  enterprise  for  in- 
dustry. However,  we  are  not  dealing 
here  with  a  simple  problem  of  a  com- 
mercial enterprise.  We  are  also  dealing 
with  a  question  of  international  politics. 
Recently  I  made  a  tour  of  Russian  fish- 
ing and  oceanographic  facilities  for  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, and  there  is  not  any  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  the  Russians  could  easily 
preempt  the  fish  protein  concentrate 
field  If  they  decided  to  do  so.  The  state 
of  their  technology  In  fish  protein  con- 
centrate Is  similar  to  ours.  They  pro- 
duce large  quantities  of  fish  meal  for 
fertilizer  and  animal  feed.  Moreover, 
their  fishing  industry  is  expanding  rap- 
idly—250  percent  since  1953.  They 
would  probably  have  little  trouble  bring- 
ing in  the  necessary  increased  catch.  If 
they  did  so  we  might  lose  a  valuable  tool 
in  International  politics.  This  then  Is 
another  reason  for  lu-gency  beyond  the 
purely  humane  considerations  we  might 
have  in  supplying  fish  protein  concen- 
trate to  protein-starved  nations. 

A  pilot  plant  is  not,  by  its  very  nature, 
an  economical  operation,  and  unfortu- 
nately, there  is  little  indication  that 
private  Industry  is  prepared  at  this  time 
to  undertake  the  major  investment  in 
large-scale  research  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  determine  which  Is  the  most 
economical  method  of  producing  fish 
protein  concentrate.  The  bill  I  propose 
would  limit  Goverrunent  participation  to 
a  maximum  of  10  years  from  the  date  of 
the  act.  By  that  time  all  plants  would 
have  to  be  phased  out. 

Rapid  development  of  fish  protein  con- 
centrate is  demanded  by  the  world  situa- 
tion. The  unnecessary  delay  that  we 
have  had  should  give  some  urgency  to 
this  project.  The  bill,  incidentally, 
would  call  for  an  appropriation  over 
several  years  of  only  a  few  million  dol- 
lars. This  may  well  be  compared  with 
the  three  and  a  half  billion  dollars  that 
have  been  requested  for  the  coming  year 
alone  In  agricultural  subsidies  for  prod- 
ucts that  will  be  sent  abroad. 

My  bill  differs  from  other  bills  that 
have  been  filed  here  in  that  it  provides 
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that  fish  protein  concentrate  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  distribution  under  the  provisions 
,of  the  Food  for  Freedom  Act.  Other 
bills  refer  to  Public  Law  480  of  the  83d 
Congress.  This  statute  Is  due  to  expire 
soon  and  probably  be  replaced  by  the 
food  for  freedom  program.  Fish  protein 
concentrate  must  be  included  In  any  food 
assistance  program  for  It  to  have  Its 
maximum  value. 

I  feel  strongly  that  passage  of  this 
bill  would  produce  a  great  deal  of  bene- 
fit per  tax  dollar  expended,  in  terms  of 
international  good  will,  improving  our 
balance  of  payments  and  boosting  our 
fishing  industry.  These  are  all  worth- 
while investments  which,  I  believe,  will 
pay  off  in  the  long  run. 


EQUAL     EMPLOYMENT     OPPORTU- 
NITY   ACT    OF    1965 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  the  April  26,  1966,  meeting  of  the 
House  Republican  pohcy  committee  a 
policy  statement  regarding  H.R.  10065, 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act 
of  1965,  was  adopted.  As  chairmsm  of 
the  policy  committee.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
complete  text  of  this  statement. 
REPtTBLicAN    Policy    Committee    Statement 

ON  Equal  Employment  Oppobtunity  Act 

OF  1965,  H.R.  10065 

The  Republican  Party  and  the  Republican 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
stand  second  to  none  In  their  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  civil  rights.  Year  after  year, 
otir  actions  with  respect  to  strong  and  effec- 
tive legislation  have  more  than  matched  our 
words. 

It  may  be  that  full  and  complete  bearings 
would  indicate  that  certain  changes  in  title 
Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  should  be 
made.  However,  we  question  the  advisabil- 
ity of  considering  this  particular  bill  at  this 
time.  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  did 
not  go  Into  effect  until  July  2,  1965.  The 
only  hearings  on  the  broad  and  sweeping 
provisions  of  H.R.  10065  were  held  almost 
simultaneously  In  June  and  July  of  1965. 
At  that  time  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  clearly  did  not  have  sufll- 
clent  experience  under  the  new  act  to  testify 
with  any  real  authority.  And  yet,  to  date, 
no  additional  hearings  have  been  scheduled 
or  held.  Certainly,  guesses  and  speculation 
are  no  substitute  for  experience  and  facts. 

This  bill  would  transform  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  Into  an 
agency  that  would  rival  the  old  National 
La)X)r  Relations  Board  under  the  Wagner 
Act  and  before  the  Taft-Hartley  amend- 
ments. As  a  result,  the  employer,  labor 
union,  or  employment  agency  that  Is  charged 
with  an  unfair  employment  practice,  would 
find  that  the  same  Commission  that  Sled 
the  charge,  investigated  the  case,  determined 
there  was  merit  to  the  charge,  attempted 
conciliation.  Issued  a  complaint,  and  con- 
ducted the  hearing  to  determine  the  facts, 
would  have  the  pwwer  to  make  the  final  de- 
termination of  grullt  or  Innocence  and  to 
issue  an  appropriate  cease-and-desist  order 
which  could  Include  a  backpay  aseeesment. 


reinstatement,  Initial  hiring,  or  promotion. 
This  is  like. having  the  prosecuting  attorney 
after  he  has  submitted  his  evidence,  don  a 
Judicial  robe  and  decide  the  case. 

In  the  drafting  of  this  bill,  we  should 
benefit  from  the  experience  that  has  been 
gained  In  the  field  of  administrative  law. 
Effective  administration  and  fair  and  even- 
handed  enforcement  demand  the  separation 
of  the  Investigative-administrative  functions 
and  the  hearing  and  decision-making  role. 
The  CommiSEloners  should  hear  cases  and 
formulate  policy.  The  administrative,  In- 
vestigate, and  prosecutive  functions  should 
be  performed  by  an  Independent  general 
counsel  or  administrator.  The  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  has  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  In  overcoming  the  suspicion  and 
distrust  engendered  during  the  time  It  was 
structured  along  the  lines  of  the  proposed 
bin.  The  same  mistake  should  not  be  made 
with  respect  to  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission.  The  work  of  this 
Commission  is  far  too  Important  for  it  to  be 
handicapped  with  a  "Model  T"  administra- 
tive procedure. 

The  representatives  of  the  New  York, 
Michigan,  California,  and  Illinois  Commis- 
sions also  recommended  the  retention  of 
section  706(b)  and  (c)  of  title  VII.  which 
allovra  States  with  effective  nondiscrimina- 
tion laws  60  to  120  days  to  act  on  all  com- 
plaints within  their  States  before  the  Federal 
Commission  proceeds.  As  the  chairman  of 
the  New  York  State  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  stated : 

"We  do  feel,  however,  that  a  more  har- 
monious relationship  and  more  effective  en- 
forcement of  the  laws,  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral, will  result  If  the  State  Involved  receives 
notice  of  a  charge  and  a  stated  period  of 
time  within  which  to  act,  before  the  Federal 
Commission  becomes  actively  Involved." 

Despite  these  recommendations,  the  pro- 
visions of  section  706(b)  and  (c)  would  be 
deleted  by  H.R.  10065.  Certainly,  careful 
thought  and  serious  consideration  should 
be  given  to  a  change  of  this  type — a  change 
that  would  so  dramatically  affect  the  role 
of  the  State  Commissions. 

We  are  also  concerned  by  the  mAnner  in 
which  this  legislation  was  handled  by  the 
Democratic  majority  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  The  unusual  procedure, 
the  extreme  haste  and  pressure  under  which 
this  bill  was  heard  and  reported  last  year  Is 
detailed  and  explained  In  this  colloquy  be- 
tween Congresswoman  Green  and  the  then 
subcommittee  chairman : 

Mrs.  Oresn.  May  I  ask  the  reason  for  hear- 
ings at  6:15  this  evening,  why  the  apparent 
haste,  and  what  Is  the  chairman's  wish  as 
to  further  hearings  and  the  speed  with  which 
you  want  final  consideration  of  this? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  In  answer  to  the  gentle- 
lady's  well-put  question.  It  Is  simply  because 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  requested 
that  certain  steps  be  taken  to  bring  this 
before  the  full  committee  at  Its  meeting  on 
Thursday  of  this  week.  He  felt  that  If  we 
could  draw  legislation  which  would  have 
little  or  no  opposition,  that  this  might 
facilitate  the  passage  of  the  repeal  of  14(b), 
and  that  he  would  therefore  request  this 
subcommittee  to  hear  views  on  legislation 
and  pass  on  whether  or  not  we  would  recom- 
mend this  legislation  to  the  full  committee 
by  Thursday  of  this  week.  Obviously  there 
was  no  other  way  to  do  It  except  by  this 
procedure  •  •  •  the  chairman  did  make  a 
statement  which,  in  essence,  said  that  unless 
some  other  action  to  Improve  the  enforce- 
ment of  title  vn  was  taken,  he  would  not 
take  any  action  with  respect  to  requesting 
consideration  of  the  repeal  bill  by  the  Rules 
Committee. 

All  can  agree  that  this  type  of  procedure 
Is  an  affront  to  the  legislative  process  and 
an  unwarranted  refiection  on  this  bill  and 
the  worthy  purpose  it  seeks  to  accomplish. 
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Wp  hope  that  sua  soon  a«  poealble  adequate 

hearir.)?3  baspd  upt^n  actuaJ  experience  can 
be  completed  When  this  Is  done,  the  action 
taker;  c.t;i  be  In  keeping  with  the  demon- 
strated need  arid  such  action  will  help  not 
harm  tlie  oause  of  equal  rights — a  cause 
that  all  Republicans  seefc  to  serve  and  to 
supiwrt 


SECURrrY  OF  confident: Ai,  busi- 
ness INFORMATION  SUBMITTED 
TO  THE  TRADE  INFORMATION 
COMMITTEE 

Mr    HUTCHINSON      Mr.   Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Miaeourl  !Mr.  CtrRTisl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
R,ECORD  and  Include  extraneous  m.atter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr.  Speaker,  to  firms 
who  have  provided  or  been  asked  to  pro- 
vide information  to  the  Trade  Informa- 
tion Committee,  an  interagency  com- 
mittee chaired  by  a  member  of  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Neuotialions.  and  consisting  of 
representatives  from  the  Departments  of 
A.v'riculture,  Commerce.  Defense,  Inte- 
rior, Labor,  State,  and  Treasury,  the 
problem  of  confidentiality  of  sensitive 
business  Information  is  very  Important. 
The  compar.y  secretary  or  general  coun- 
sel concerned  that  his  organization's 
bu.slness  plans  remain  secret  will  be  re- 
assured to  know  that  procedures  have 
been  established  coveming  use  of  such 
material  and  are  ti^'htly  enforced  by  Gov. 
Christian  Herter,  the  Special  Representa- 
tive for  Trade  Negotiations,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Trade  Information 
Committee.  Mr.  Louis  Krauthoff. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter to  Governor  Herter  asking  how  such 
material  is  treated  and  Governor  Her- 
ter's  reply  be  included  m  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 

March  24,  1966. 
Hon.  Chustian  A.  Herter, 
Special   Representative   fcrr    Trade    Negotia- 
tions. Waahington.  D.C. 

Dkas  Ooviknob  Herthi  :  Reports  have  come 
to  my  attention  th:^t  certain  U.S.  industries 
are  concerned  that  the  materials  supplied  to 
your  office  through  the  Trade  Information 
Ciommlttee  (TIC)  containing  confidential 
business  data  are  not  adequately  safe  from 
perufiaJ  by  other  aovernment  agencies.  The 
Implication  Is  that  It  la  possible  that  such 
confidential  data  could  be  used  against  the 
supplying  firm  In  antitrust  actions,  or  In 
cases  where  the  administration  might  choose 
to  take  action  .\galnst  a  firm  for  one  reason 
or  another  More  specific  Is  the  allegation 
that  such  Information  is  available  to  the 
White  House  when  the  White  House  chooses 
to  obtain  It. 

In  q;-der  to  ev.iiuate  the  soundness  of  such 
reports,  I  would  appreciate  having  your 
account  of  the  procedures  used  and  condi- 
tions imposed  when  TIC  obtains  such  con- 
fldentUi!  data,  the  storage  of  the  data.  Its  uses 
In  the  trade  negotiations,  and  the  possibil- 
ities of  Its  being  obtained  and  misused  by 
persons  out.slde  your  immediate  office  \fQJt 
purposes  other  than  the  negotiations. 

With   best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  Ctmns. 


OmcK  OF  THK  Special  Rkpresent- 

ATIVE    FOB    TrADB    NEGOTIATIONS, 

Washington,  April  18, 1968. 
Hon.  Thomas  B,  Curtis, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Tom:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
March  34,  1966,  concerning  the  manner  In 
which  the  Trade  Inlonnatlon  Committee 
(TIC)  handles  confidential  business  Informa- 
tion. In  your  letter  you  express  several  pos- 
sible apprehensions  about  the  handling  of 
such  information  and  also  raise  four  specific 
questions  concerning  this  matter. 

Let  me  begin  by  answering  your  four  spe- 
cific questions.  First,  you  ask  about  the 
procedures  used  and  conditions  Imposed 
when  the  TIC  obtains  confidential  business 
information.  The  pertinent  procedures  and 
conditions  are  set  out  in  sections  211.7-211.9 
of  the  published  regulations  of  the  TIC,  a 
copy  of  which  I  am  enclosing  for  your  Infor- 
mation. Basically,  all  information  fur- 
nished to  the  TIC  is  available  to  the  public 
except  business  information  which  is  alleged 
by  a  private  party,  and  found  by  the  TIC,  to 
be  confidential,  in  accordance  with  the  defini- 
tion set  out  in  the  regulations. 

All  information,  including  confidential 
business  information,  is  available )  to  this 
Office  and  to  the  agencies  represented  on  the 
TIC  and  to  such  other  agencies  as  the  TIC 
may  designate.  The  agencies  represented  on 
the  TIC  are  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Defense, 
Interior,  Labor,  State,  and  Treasury.  The 
other  agencies  designated  by  the  TIC  are  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning.  The  former  is  involved  be- 
cause of  the  technical  support  it  provides 
to  our  preparation  for  and  participation  in 
the  Kennedy  round.  The  latter  is  involved 
because  it  is  responsible  for  examining  the 
allegations  made  by  Industries  that  their 
products  are  essential  to  the  national  defense 
of  the  United  States  and  should  therefore 
not  suffer  reductions  In  tariffs. 

Second,  you  ask  about  the  storage  of  con- 
fidential business  information  provided  to 
the  TIC.  Such  Information  is  stored  in  fil- 
ing cabinets  which  are  safeguarded  by  the 
staff  of  the  TIC  during  office  hours  and  are 
locked  at  night  In  a  guarded  building. 

Third,  you  ask  about  the  uses  of  confiden- 
tial business  Information  of  the  TIC  in  the 
trade  negotiations.  Such  information  pro- 
vides especially  valuable  data  on  both  the 
sensitivity  of  firms  to  import  competition 
and  the  opportunity  for  establishing  and  ex- 
panding export  markets.  Like  all  other  In- 
formation made  available  to  the  TIC,  It  Is  re- 
viewed and  analyzed  in  Washlngrton  In  con- 
nection with  the  formulation  of  ofl^ers  of,  or 
requests  for,  trade  concessions. 

Fourth,  you  ask  about  the  possibilities  of 
the  confidential  business  information  of  the 
TIC  being  obtained  and  misused  by  persons 
outside  this  Office  for  purposes  other  than 
negotiations.  While  no  procedures  are  fool- 
proof, I  think  the  chances  of  misuse  are  very 
slim  indeed.  Under  our  procedures  no  such 
information  may  be  divulge  or  made  avail - 
ahle  to  any  person  who  is  not  employed  by 
this  Office  or  any  of  the  agencies  represented 
on.  or  designated  by,  the  TIC,  who  is  not 
directly  involved  in  trade  agreements  work, 
and  who.  in  the  course  of  his  duties,  does  not 
have  a  clear  need  to  know  such  information. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  several  possible 
apprehensions  you  exp^ress  in  your  letter. 
First,  could  the  confidential  business  Infor- 
mation of  the  TIC  be  used  against  the  sup- 
plying firms  in  an  antitrust  or  other  kind  of 
action?  Being  unrelated  to  trade  negoti- 
ations, such  a  use  would  be  completely  Im- 
proper, and  I  believe  that  we  could  success- 
fully resist  any  attempt  made  by  another 
agency  to  obtain  the  Lnfonnation  for  such  a 
purpose.  Second.  Is  the  confidential  business 
Information  of  the  TIC  available  to  the  White 
House  when  It  chooses  to  obtain  It?    Section 


224  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  pro- 
vides that  the  President  shall  make  offers 
for  tariff  reductions  only  after  he  receives, 
among  other  things,  a  summary  of  the  TIC 
hearings.  I  believe  it  is  implicit  in  this  pro- 
vision that  the  President  should  have  access 
to  all  information  gathered  during  the  TIC 
hearings  so  that  he  may  exercise  his  nego- 
tiating authority  on  an  informed  basis.  But 
I  can  state  that  neither  the  President  nor 
any  member  of  the  White  House  staff  has 
requested  or  received  any  confidential  busi- 
ness Information  possessed  by  the  TIC  for 
any  piu-pose  unrelated  to  trade  negotiations. 
In  general,  let  me  assure  you  that  my  Offlce 
Is  fully  aware  of  the  Importance  of  main- 
taining the  security  of  confidential  business 
Information,  which  is  of  special  importance 
to  us  In  negotiating  effectively  with  our 
trading  partners.  I  believe  that  we  can 
assure  U.S.  firms  that  the  confidentiality  of 
their  information  has  been  and  will  be  fully 
respected. 

Best,  as  ever. 

Christian  A.  Herter, 
Special  Representative. 


STOPPING  ILLEGAL  SALE  OF  FAMILY 
PETS 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the^  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  EllswoiAh]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
instances  of  inhumane  abuse  have  come 
to  the  fore  during  the  congressional  con- 
sideration of  legislation  to  regulate  the 
source  and  transportation  of  animals 
intended  for  use  in  scientific  research. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  two  major 
questions  in  connection  with  tliis  legisla- 
tion: First,  that  proper  controls  be  writ- 
ten so  that  the  theft  and  Illegal  sale  of 
family  pets  and  their  abuse  in  transit  be 
stopped  Immediately;  and  second,  that 
the  legislation  be  drawn  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  scientific  research  will  not  be 
impeded. 

HH.  13881,  which  will  soon  come  to  the 
floor,  will  achieve  these  goals.  The  bill 
Is  designed  and  intended  to  bring  to  an 
end  the  racket  of  imprlnclpled  "deal- 
ers" who  steal  any  animals  they  can 
catch  and  transport  them  by  any  means 
available.  It  is  equally  clear  that  while 
the  biU  will  provide  regulation  as  to 
source  of  animals  and  Insure  humane 
treatment  during  their  transport  to  med- 
ical facilities.  Congress  does  not  Intend 
that  it  hamper  or  restrict  scientific  re- 
search. This  is  altogether  proper  for 
the  contributions  of  medical  research  are 
of  Immeasurable  value  to  human  health 
and  happiness. 

In  my  opinion,  H.R.  13881  merits  sup- 
port. 

THE  BALANCE  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
PAYMENTS:  FOURTH  QUARTER 
AND  YEAR    1965 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ellsworth]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though continually  inundated  by  the  vast 
quantity  of  material  published  by  our 
Government.  I  never  cease  to  be  amazed 
at  the  wealth  of  useful  and  Important 
Information  tucked  away  In  Government 
publications.  Take.ffor  example,  the 
Survey  of  Current  business,  published 
monthly  by  the  De^rtment  of  Com- 
merce. Back  on  page  16  of  the  March 
Issue,  following  the  regular  40-page  sec- 
tion on  current  business  statistics,  in 
fact.  In  the  very  last  section  of  the  pub- 
lication, there  is  an  article  entitled  "The 
Balance  of  International  Payments: 
Fourth  Quarter  and  Year  1965." 

Prom  my  experience  on  the  Joint  Ec- 
onomic Committee,  I  would  think  this 
article  deserves  more  prominent  display, 
especially  in  view  of  how  frequently  the 
subject  arises  in  economic  discussions, 
the  sense  of  urgency  usually  attached  to 
it  and  the  experience  and  ability  of  the 
article's  authors.  But  it  is  relegated  to 
the  anchor  position  in  the  Survey,  be- 
hind other  articles  which  paint  a  some- 
what rosier  if  less  interesting  picture  of 
the  economy. 

The  article  Itself  strikes  one  as  being 
a  fair-minded  appraisal  of  our  not-too- 
encouraging  balaince-of-payments  posi- 
tion at  the  end  of  last  year  and  the  pros- 
pects for  the  future.  And  though  the  en- 
tire article  is  worth  reading  for  its  valu- 
able and  detailed  information  on  our 
balance  of  payments,  one  section  is  par- 
ticularly timely:  that  covering  private 
merchandise  trade. 

The  administration  has  maintained  re- 
cently that  an  improvement  in  our  trade 
.surplus,  for  years  one  of  the  brightest 
spots  in  our  international  pajonents  po- 
sition, is  in  the  offing  this  year.  Un- 
daunted by  the  46-percent  decline  in  our 
balance  on  private  trade  from  calendar 
1964  to  1965.  administration  officials  have 
predicted  a  $1  billion  improvement  in 
our  export  surplus  this  year.  An  Inter- 
esting analysis  in  this  article  relating 
GNP  changes  to  imports,  coupled  with 
recent  economic  predictions  by  Ctovem- 
ment  officials,  lends  very  little  credibility 
to  this  hopeful  dream. 

Last  year's  15. 5 -percent  rise  in  imports, 
the  largest  percentage  increase  since 
1959,  is  a  good  example  of  the  high  de- 
gree of  sensitivity  of  changes  in  Imports 
to  large  changes  in  GNP.  Over  the  past 
8  years,  whenever  GNP  has  Increased 
more  than  3.5  percent  a  year,  the  change 
In  imports  not  only  has  been  positive  but 
has  been  proportionately  greater  than 
the  change  in  GNP.  In  1959  and  1962, 
when  GNP  increased  8.1  and  7.7  percent, 
respectively,  imports  rose  18.2  percent 
and  11.5  percent.  In  1965.  when  GNP 
rose  7.6  percent,  imports  increased  about 
15.5  percent,  twice  as  much  as  the  per- 
centage increase  in  GNP.  This  re- 
lationship between  GNP  increase  and  im- 
port growth  continues  when  we  review 
the  GNP  and  accompanying  Import 
growth  for  the  other  years  since  1958, 
Indicating  that  a  fast-growing  economy 


tends  to  increase  its  purchases  from 
abroad  more  than  proportionately. 

In  view  of  this  analysis,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  contemplate  what  the  increase  in 
our  imports  will  be  in  1966.  Reports  ap- 
pear In  the  newspapers  almost  daily  that 
administration  economic  experts  have 
revised  their  predictions  of  1966  GNP 
substantially  upward  since  the  year  be- 
gan. Labor  Statistics  Commissioner 
Arthur  M.  Ross  presented  a  figure  of  $735 
billion  as  his  own  estimate  of  1966  GNP. 
according  to  a  speech  reported  in  the 
March  25  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post.  Employing  Commissioner  Ross'  es- 
timate, the  analysis  noted  in  the  survey, 
and  a  little  sirithmetlc,  we  can  take  quite 
an  interesting,  if  discomforting,  look  at 
our  balance-of-payments  prospects  for 
this  year. 

A  GNP  of  $735  bUlion  for  1966  would 
be  an  8.7  percent  increase  over  1965  in 
current  dollars.  If  imports  Increase  by 
only  the  same  percentage  amount,  an 
assumption  the  Survey  article  points  out 
is  quite  conservative,  private  purchases 
frorii  abroad  will  grow  to  $23.36  billion. 
If  we  duplicate  the  percentage  increase 
registered  last  year,  when  the  Increase 
In  Import  growth  was  more  than  twice 
the  increase  in  GNP  on  a  percentage 
basis,  then  imports  will  grow  to  $24.82 
bUllon  in  1966. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  exports.  Last 
year,  nonmllitary  merchandise  exports, 
other  than  those  financed  by  Govern- 
ment grants  and  capital,  grew  4.9  per- 
cent. The  inflation  abroad  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  counting  on  to 
boost  our  exports  to  Western  Europe, 
Canada,  and  Japan  did  not  materialize 
in  1965.  In  fact,  our  own  wholesale 
price  index  rose  more  last  year  than  that 
of  Belgium.  Canada,  France,  Germany, 
Italy.  Japan,  or  Switzerland.  And  there 
is  little  reason  to  expect  that  our  price 
performance  will  improve  this  year,  con- 
sidering the  way  the  administration  has 
continually  dragged  its  heels  In  propos- 
ing effective  measures  to  restrain  In- 
flation. In  fact,  increases  in  our  whole- 
sale price  have  been  accelerating  thus 
far  this  year. 

In  addition,  there  Is  less  incentive  in 
a  t)ooming  domestic  economy  to  Increase 
export  sales.  At  present,  many  American 
companies  are  having  their  hands  full 
just  satisfying  domestic  demand  for 
their  products.  Add  to  this  the  possible 
adverse  effects  the  "voluntary"  capital 
restraints  program  may  have  on  exports, 
particularly  to  American  business 
branches  and  affiliates  overseas,  and  it 
appears  we  will  be  lucky  If  we  repeat 
last  year's  sluggish  gain.  If  exports  do 
Increase  as  much  as  last  year,  they  will 
reach  $24.73  billion  in  1966. 

Thus  we  face  a  possible  decrease  in 
our  surplus  on  merchandise  trade,  ex- 
cluding exports  financed  by  Grovernment 
grants  and  capital,  from  the  $2.08  bil- 
lion figure  for  1965  to  $1.36  billion  this 
year.  Or  we  may  even  have  a  $98  mil- 
lion deficit  If  Imports  grow  at  the  same 
rate  relative  to  GNP  growth  as  they  did 
last  year. 

This  possibility  of  a  34-percent  decline, 
or  more,  in  our  private  trade  surplus 


should  be  enough  to  make  everyone  con- 
cerned with  our  position  In  world  trade 
take  pause.  It  has  been  the  trade  surplus 
in  recent  years  which  has  allowed  us  to 
make  our  large  foreign  aid  commitments 
without  having  astronomically  large  pay- 
ments deficits.  If  the  world's  leading 
trader  and  key  currency  country  cannot 
achieve  balance  in  its  international  pay- 
ments, but.  In  fact,  increases  its  overall 
deficit  as  a  result  of  a  deteriorating  trade 
balance,  the  international  position  of  the  ^ 
dollar  will  be  threatened  and  the  entire 
system  of  International  trade  and  pay- 
ments Imperiled. 

The  remedy  Is  obvious.  If  difficult  for 
the  administration  to  acknowledge.  Ef- 
fective measures  to  cool  somewhat  the 
domestic  economic  boom  and  halt  price 
Inflation  is  essential  to  place  the  United 
States  again  in  a  competitive  trade  posi- 
tion. In  addition,  hard  bargaining  at 
the  Kermedy  round  trade  talks  in  Gene- 
va to  Increase  the  access  of  U.S.  goods 
to  the  European  Common  Market,  par- 
ticularlj'  agricultural  products,  is  called 
for. 

The  bleak  prospects  for  our  balance  of 
payments  this  year  proclaims  that  the 
time  Is  past  for  half-baked  restrictive 
measures,  and  ultimately  Ineffective  and 
unfair  entreaties  to  business  and  labor 
to  Ignore  explicit  cost  pressures.  The 
time  for  naive  and  ill-conceived  "volim- 
tary"  restraints  on  capital  flows  is  also 
running  out,  for  they  do  more  harm  than 
good  to  our  payments  position  over  the 
long  run.  At  the  most,  they  can  only 
postpone  urgent  consideration  of  imagi- 
native and  effective  measures  to  make 
our  merchandise  and  service  exports 
more  attractive  to  foreign  consumers  and 
our  capital  markets  more  attractive  to 
investment. 


TIMING  THE  TAX  RISE 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ellsworth]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
outstanding  article  appears  In  today's 
New  York  Times  entitled  "Timing  the 
Tax  Rise."  Since  inflation  is  no  longer 
a  threat  but  a  reality,  steps  must  be  taken 
to  bring  the  forces  of  inflation  under 
effective  control.  However,  as  this  article 
points  out,  the  time  has  passed  for  tax 
increases  to  be  used  as  an  effective  tool  in 
controlling  inflation. 
TiMmo  THK  Tax  Rise — Peelino  Is  Orowtmo 

Among    Economists  That   Johubon   Has 

Watted  Too  Long 

(By  M.  J.  Rossant) 

The  suspicion  Is  growing  among  econo- 
mists that  the  Johnson  administration  has 
missed  the  boat  on  tax  Increases. 

Many  economists,  including  scone  former 
members  of  the  Johnson  administration, 
have  called  for  tax  increases  to  contcUn  In- 
flation. 

But  some  economists  believe  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  waited  too  long  to  make  up 
Its  mind.    They  now  fear  that  Imposition  of 
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tax  increases  will  do  little  to  check  InflaUon 
thlB  year  and  might  be  an  undesirable  brake 
on  economic  activity  in  1967. 

William  P.  Butler,  vice  president  and  chief 
economist  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  is 
one  of  those  who  thinks  that  "the  time  Is 
running  out  verv  fast  on  tax  Increaaes."  As 
he  sees  It.  the  expansion  would  have  bene- 
fited if  tax  increases  had  been  in  effect  but 
could  be  Jeopardized  If  taxes  are  Increased 
this  summer  or  fall. 

William  C  Preund.  chief  economist  of  the 
Prudential  Life  Insurance  Co..  takes  a  simi- 
lar view.  He  urjies  that  the  administration 
take  action  on  taxes  quickly  If  it  acts  at  all, 
because  "enactment  later  In  the  year  would 
only  shut  the  barn  door  after  the  horse  has 
been  stolen." 

.  Mr.  Preund  explains  that  there  Is  a  con- 
siderable tlmelag  before  tax  Increases  begin 
to  bite,  so  there  Is  a  risk  that  belated  tax 
increases  will  net  as  a  brake  Just  when  the 
economy  Is  slowing  of  Its  own  accord.  He 
adds  that  "If  a  tax  Increase  Is  made  effective 
only  at  the  end  of  the  year  It  might  be  worse 
than  none  at  all." 

Still  another  critic  of  the  administration's 
reluctance  to  make  use  of  fiscal  policy  to 
combat  Inflation  Is  Pierre  A.  RInfret.  chair- 
man of  Lionel  D.  Edle  &  Co..  Inc.,  a  Arm  of 
economic  consultants. 

In  Febriiary,  Edle's  survey  of  corporate 
expenditures  of  new  plant  and  equipment  In- 
dicated that  business  would  be  Increasing 
their  outlays  by  19  percent  this  year,  a  rise 
that  threatened  to  Intensify  pressure  on 
prices  and  wages.  This  week,  Mr.  RInfret  re- 
ported that  a  recheck  of  the  corporations 
queried  In  the  original  survey  showed  that 
they  are  sticking  to  or  raising  their  sights 
even  thouKh  President  Johnson  has  called 
for  restraint  on  capital  spending. 

Mr.  RInfret  now  expects  a  capital  spending 
to  show  a  rise  to  20  percent  this  year  mainly 
because  "companies  expect  higher  prices." 
Noting  that  price  Increases  are  running  far 
ahead  of  wage  Increases,  he  stresses  that  In- 
action has  produced  "the  worst  kind  of  tax- 
ation— forced  savings  through  inflation." 

In  charging  the  administration  with  fum- 
bling its  opportunity  to  raise  taxes,  these 
economlsU  are  hitting  where  It  hurts.  For 
the  administration's  new  economists  have 
made  a  great  deal  of  their  ability  to  act  with 
flexibility  and  timeliness.  According  to  the 
critics,  they  have  been  at  fault  on  both 
counts. 

Prealdent  Johnson  has  held  off  a  decision 
because  he  felt  that  the  economy  might  have 
t)een  braked  too  much  by  a  tax  Increase. 
But  his  crltlcls  contentd  that  he  has  taken  a 
blgEer  gamble  In  waiting  than  In  acting. 

They  argue  that  moderate  doees  of  fiscal 
and  monetary  restraint  would  have  kept  the 
boom  In  balance,  avoiding  Inflationary  exces- 
ses that  could  result  In  a  recession.  Instead, 
they  say,  there  has  been  an  undue  reliance 
on  monetary  restraint,  which  has  not  pre- 
vented Inflation  from  taking  hold. 

Mr.  Edle  and  others  who  criticize  the  ad- 
ministration's "wait-and-see"  attitude  on 
taxes  agree  that  the  present  feverish  pace 
of  the  economy  Is  likely  to  undergo  a  slow- 
ing down.  But  he  holds  that  the  braking 
Impact  caused  by  an  economy  making  full 
use  of  Its  resources  may  well  be  accompanied 
by  even  tighter  credit  conditions  and  addi- 
tional pressure  on  prices. 

In  essence,  these  critics  believe  that  the 
administration  should  have  been  as  flexi- 
ble In  restraining  the  economy  as  It  had 
b«en  In  stimulating  It.  As  Mr.  Preund  put 
It,  "I  don't  believe  that  the  new  economics 
la  raally  new  or  on  trial.  What  Is  on  trial 
Is  the  willingness  of  our  political  leaders  and 
th  general  public  to  adopt  a  flexible  atti- 
tude" 

In  !us  vif-w  -Jioush.  there  is  preclotia  little 
time  left  In  which  to  demonstrate  flexibility. 


A  MORE  UNFAIR  DRAFT 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ellsworth]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  2,  just  8  weeks  ago,  30  RepubU- 
can  Members  of  this  House  joined  to 
urge  an  immediate  congressional  investi- 
gation of  the  draft. 

At  that  time,  we  pointed  to  evidence 
of  inefficiency  and  inequity,  and  asked 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  to 
begin  a  prompt  examinatibn.  As  far  as 
I  know,  nothing  has  been  done.  Mean- 
wliile.  complaints  about  inefficiencies 
and  inequities  in  the  draft  continue  to 
mount.  As  an  example,  I  include  at  this 
point  a  Life  magazine  editorial,  from  the 
issue  dated  April  29,  1966. 

A  Mors  Unfair  Dkapt 

"Everyone  will  now  be  mobilized,  and  all 
boys  old  enough  to  carry  a  spear  will  be  sent 
to  Addis  Ababa.  Married  men  will  take  their 
wives  to  carry  food  and  cook.  Those  without 
wives  will  take  any  woman  without  a  hus- 
band •  •  •.  Anyone  found  at  home  after 
the  receipt  of  this  order  will  be  hanged." 

— Emperor  Halle  Selassie  as  Italians  In- 
vaded Ethiopia  In  1935. 

A  copy  of  Halle  Selassie's  crisp  edict  bangs 
In  the  New  York  City  headquarters  of  the 
Selective  Service  System,  and  many  of  the 
young  men  who  stop  to  read  It  can  reflect 
that  the  System  that  has  caught  them  Is  not 
nearly  as  fair  as  the  emperor's. 

America's  Selective  Service  System  has  be- 
come so  selective,  even  with  the  Vietnam 
buildup,  that  thl«»year'8  registrant  has  only 
one  chance  in  six  of  being  drafted  (see  Life 
editorial,  Oct.  15).  For  the  Individual  who 
Is  that  one  in  six,  the  system  Is  unfair — and 
he  has  good  cause  to  complain  when  his 
friends  slip  untroubled  into  America's  af- 
fluent civilian  society. 

Until  recently,  the  best  way  to  fend  off 
the  draft  has  been  to  get  and  hold  on  to 
student  stattis.  Federal  gxiidelines  (used 
by  local  boards)  have  suggested  that  a  col- 
lege freshman  in  the  top  half  of  the  males 
in  his  class  In  a  given  school  should  be  de- 
ferred. This  incredible  formula  equates  a 
Caltech  physics  major  with  a  water-ski 
specialist  from  Nowhere  State. 

Now.  to  pile  discrimination  on  Ulogic,  the 
Selective  Service  System  has  scheduled  a 
series  of  qualifying  tests  for  this  spring. 
Supposedly,  the  tests  would  give  students 
ranking  In  the  bottom  half  of  their  classes 
a  second  chance  to  obtain  deferment.  Ac- 
tually, the  tests  will  discriminate  against 
Just  those  students  who  stand  to  gain  the 
most  from  higher  education — Negroes  and 
members  of  other  minorities.  Standard 
achievement  tests,  of  the  type  about  to  be 
used,  always  favor  the  white  middle-class 
students  because  the  questions  are  drawn 
from  and  reflect  the  language  and  situations 
of  their  society. 

A  chance  to  make  a  quick  buck  has  not 
escaped  the  notice  of  some  of  the  faster 
presses  In  the  publishing  business.  A  num- 
ber of  manuals,  designed  to  help  a  student 
score  high  on  the  test,  have  appeared  in 
bookshops  and  are  selling  faster  than  Ian 
Fleming.  Their  covers  make  the  pitch  that 
for  91.95  or  $2.95,  "this  vital  book  can  help 
you  to  draft  deferment." 

There  Is  something  basically  abhorrent 
In  the  idea  that  any  man  can  help  send  his 


neighbor  off  to  be  shot  at  Instead  of  him- 
self simply  by  paying  $1.95.  Still,  it  is 
only  a  logical  outgrowth  of  the  unfairness 
built  Into  student  deferments.  It  takes 
money  to  stay  In  school,  so,  by  and  large 
the  students  who  avoid  the  draft  that  wav 
are  the  ones  with  parents  who  can  affor: 
the  tab.  The  system  Isn't  much  dlfferecr 
from  the  one  that  prevailed  in  the  North 
during  the  Civil  War — Just  more  expensive 
In  1863  a  draftee  could  hire  a  substitute  for 
8300.  Today  his  family  does  the  same,  in 
effect,  by  paying  college  bills  that  can  rue 
over  $3,000  a  year. 

As  long  as  the  armed  services  can  use 
only  a  sixth  of  the  men  available  this  year 
a  better  way  must,  be  found  to  pick  them. 
It  shouldn't  be  because  they  are  expendable- 
fair  game  because  they  are  a  Uttle  short  of 
education  or  of  money. 

Perhaps  a  lottery  Is  the  answer.  We  have 
used  that  system  before — with  the  famou.' 
fishbowls  of  the  two  World  Wars.  Rough  as 
lottery  Justice  Is,  It  would  be  fairer  than  the 
system  we  have  today. 


I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  use  their 
Influence  to  insist  upon  the  proper  en- 
forcement of  all  laws,  regardless  of  the 
nolitlcal  views  of  those  defying  the  law. 


WHY  INVOKE  NEW  RESTRICTIONS 
WHEN  OTHERS  ARE  NOT  EN- 
FORCED? 

Mr,  IfUTCHrNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unfcimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  TMr.  Walker!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RECORD-ahd  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  ,  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  thei  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr;  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday,  April  24,  1966.  there 
appeared  an  announcement  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  that  the  Department  of  In-  ■ 
terior  had  set  new  restrictions  on  public 
demonstrations  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
White  House.  These  restrictions  would 
prevent  public  demonstrations  of  any 
nature — picketing,  camping,  and  even 
the  passing  out  of  leaflets  in  certain  areas 
surrounding  the  White  House. 

I  do  not  see  why  the  Department  of 
Interior  bothers  to  set  new  restrictions. 
The  administration  does  not  enforce  the 
laws  already  existing.  The  most  recent 
lack  of  proper  enforcement  of  the  law 
came  when  a  group  of  so-called  poor  peo- 
ple, who  have  refused  to  accept  work 
were  allowed  to  set  up  camp  in  Lafayettf 
Square  in  pure  defiance  of  a  law  which 
prohibits  camping  in  that  area.  This  Is 
clearly  a  care  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  allowing  its  "consensu^ 
government'  to  take  precedence  over  the 
law  of  the  land. 

The  new  restrictions  set  for  demonstra- 
tions around  the  White  House  are  ver> 
similar  to  restrictions  that  prevailed  ir 
many  States  oefore  leftwing  civil  right'^ 
demonstrators  started  their  open  deflancf 
of  any  law  they  did  not  like.  And,  ir 
many  cases,  the  Justice  Department 
stepped  in  and  prohibited  the  State  law 
enforcement  agencies  from  enforcing  the 
statutes  designed  to  protect  the  law-abid- 
ing citizens  of  the  community. 

The  stated  excuse  for  this  new  restric- 
tion was  for  the  security  of  the  President 
I  feel  that  there  was  a  more  important 
reason — to  keep  those  opposed  to  Presi- 
dential actions  from  embarrassing  him 
by  demonstrating  against  his  variouf 
vote-buying  schernes 


•  HANPORD  DAY,"  WASHIN'GTON 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
■er  of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  May]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
lous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
emarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  25, 
.962,  it  was  my  privilege  to  arrange  for 
a  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  the  merits  of  the  then  proposed  in- 
clusion of  electric  generating  facilities 
at  the  new  production  reactor  at  Han- 
ford.  Wash.  The  members 'of  our  Wash- 
ington State  congressional  delegation 
were  joined  by  our  friends  from  Oregon 
in  fully  discussing  the  merits  of  the 
project  which,  my  colleagues  will  re- 
member were  not  without  controversy. 
In  1962  some  doubts  were  expressed  as 
to  whether  this  project  could  be  the  kind 
of  success  that  those  of  us  in  the  States 
of  Washingtbn  and  Oregon  foresaw. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  inform  the  House 
that  its  subsequent  support  and  ap- 
proval of  the  world's  largest  nuclear 
steamplant  was  completely  justified. 

The  Washington  State  congressional 
delegation  will  be  discussing  the  Han- 
iord  project  during  this  special  "Han- 
ford  Day"  hour  so  that  the  Congress 
will  be  fully  informed  on  the  current 
status  of  the  Hanford  project,  and  so 
that  we  of  the  Washington  State  con- 
gressional delegation  may.  in  some 
measure,  pay  tribute  to  the  Congress  for 
its  support  of  the  project  back  in  1962, 
and  so  that  we  may  also  express  our 
personal  congratulations  to  the  manag- 
ing director  of  the  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System,  owner  and  oper- 
ator of  the  plant. 

As  the  representative  of  the  district 
•a  which  the  Hanford  project  is  located. 
I  want  to  express  the  gratitude  of  all  of 
the  people  of  the  district  to  Members  of 
he  House  who  made  this  huge  atomic 
;x)werplant  possible. 

This  month,  the  Hanford  powerplant 

f  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System  fed  its  first  200,000  kilowatts  of 
:x)wer  into  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
stration  grid  system.  Both  of  Han- 
•ord's  430,000-kilowatt  generators  are 
xpected  to  be  in  full  operation  by  Sep- 
ember,  adding  a  new  block  of  low-cost 
Jower  to  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

To  me,  Hanford's  success  demon- 
trates  what  a  determined  group  of  local 
ntizens  can  do  if  they  refuse  to  accept 
defeat;  it  shows  that  while  it  may  take 
time  to  bring  all  of  the  facts  in  a  com- 
plicated subject  such  as  this  atomic 
powerplant  to  the  attention  of  all  of  the 
Members  of  Congress,  such  an  effort  Is 
worthwhile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
"hat  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 


[Mrs.  Hansen]  may  extend  her  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr, 
Speaker,  today  I  join  my  colleagues  with 
a  genuine  sense  of  pride  and  accomplish- 
ment to  talk  about  the  Hanford  nuclear 
steamplant.  First  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  those  of  you 
who,  4  years  ago,  joined  to  support  this 
project  and  joined  in  spite  of  those  who 
tried  to  recreate  a  spirit  of  regionalism. 
The  Northwest  will  always  be  grateful  to 
the  unselfish  vision  of  this  Congress  and 
the  Nation  will  be  stronger. 

Northwest  hydroelectric  projects  built 
on  the  abimdant  rivers  and  streams 
which  bless  that  lovely  area  of  our  Na- 
tion have,  since  the  early  1930's  provided 
the  bulk  of  the  region's  power  supply. 
Steamplants  are  few  and  far  between. 
But.  this  all-hydropower  supply  era  has 
come  to  an  end. 

Load  and  resource  forecasts  indicate 
that  by  1975,  just  9  short  years  from  now, 
the  Northwest's  firm  power  requirements 
necessitate  the  scheduling  of  power  from 
thermal  sources  in  addition  to  other 
hydro  sources  and  imports  not  presently 
specifically  scheduled.  By  1975  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  average  firm 
energy  capability  is  expected  to  be  in- 
creased by  3  million  kilowatts.  But  BPA 
loads  at  that  time  are  expected  to  exceed 
those  resources  available  to  BPA.  It  is 
estimated  that  Pacific  Northwest  aver- 
age energy  deficits  will  amount  to  about 
one  quarter  of  a  million  kilowatts. 

During  the  10-year  period  between 
1970  and  1980  more  than  5  million  kilo- 
watts of  additional  average  firm  energy 
will  be  required  to  meet  expected  regional 
requirements  including  1  million  kilo- 
watts to  serve  new  BPA  industrial  loads 
Since  firm  hydropower  to  serve  load; 
must  be  based  on  a  critical  wa|;^  year 
maximum  use  of  installed  capacity  to 
serve  firm  loads  can  only  be  achieved  by 
firming  up  additional  energy  available 
In  better  than  critical  years.  The  firm- 
ing up  of  this  energy  by  thermal  sources 
could  postpone  this  power  insuflaciency 
as  well  as  helping  to  meet  the  region's 
Immediate  needs. 

It  Is  prudent  and  logical,  then,  that 
the  first  generation  of  thermal  plants 
In  the  Northwest  should  be  dedicated  to 
this  task.  Since  no  Federal  agency 
possesses  or  is  likely  to  be'  granted  the 
authority  to  add  steamplants  necessary 
to  firm  up  these  Federal  hydroresources, 
other  means  to  accomplish  this  same 
purpose  must  be  considered.  The  Han- 
ford marketing  arrangements  have  dem- 
onstrated practical  means  of  integrating 
thermal  power  with  the  Federal  hydro- 
system  to  meet  firm  pwwer  requirements 
in  a  manner  which  will  result  in  an 
equitable  sharing  of  benefits  and  risks, 
orderly  scheduling,  optimimi  sizing, 
selection  of  plant  location  based  on  ap- 
plicable criteria,  maximum  transmission 
coordination,  and  lowest  cost  financing. 

Any  discussion  of  load  forecasts,  power 
needs  and  resources  becomes  a  rather 
complex  subject.   But,  the  primary  point 


Is  this :  If  our  region  and  our  Nation  are 
to  continue  to  grow,  prosper,  and  expand 
both  socially  and  economically,  we  must 
provide  the  power  resources  which  are 
basic  to  this  expansion. 

The  Hanford  project,  when  it  was 
originally  proposed,  was  done  with  this 
purpose  in  mind,  that  is.  to  firm  up  the 
power  supply  for  the  Northwest  region. 
The  Hanford  steamplant  Is  the  van- 
guard project  of  a  new  era  of  power 
supply  production  in  the  Northwest,  an 
era  which  had  to  come  about  if  the  re- 
gion Is  to  continue  to  progress. 

There  Is  much  to  be  satd  about  this 
plant.  It  is  the  largest  nuclear  plant 
ever  constructed.  Its  electrical  capacity, 
I  understand,  Is  sufficient  to  meet  the 
power  needs  of  two  cities  the  size  of 
Washington,  D.C.  Its  heat  source,  the 
new  production  reactor,  Is  the  largest 
atomic  plant  In  our  Nation  and  the  first 
dual-purpose  reactor  which  our  country 
has  built.  All  of  the  people  in  our  State 
of  Washington  are  proud  tliat  just  a 
few  days  ago  the  first  nuclear-produced 
electricity  flowed  into  the  BPA  trans- 
mission system.  And,  they  have  a  right 
to  be  proud  for  It  was  through  their 
grassroots  effort  that  truly  made  this 
project  a  reality.  Without  this  support, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  state 
that  the  Hanford  project  would  never 
have  come  about. 

It  is  deeply  gratifying  to  me  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  witness  such  dedica- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  great  many  people 
which  resulted  in  making  reality  out  of  a 
dream. 

I  join  In  extending  my  hearty  con- 
gratulations to  Owen  Hurd  who  with 
many  others  has  done  so  much  for  the 
Northwest  and  the  region  in  meeting 
electrical  needs,  to  his  staff,  and  to  the 
member  public  utlhty  districts  of  his 
organization  for  the  accomplishment 
they  have  made.  Someone  once  said 
that  the  Impossible  just  takes  a  little  bit 
longer.  I  like  to  think  of  Hanford  In 
those  terms. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  Mr.  Owen  W.  Hurd,  manag- 
ing director  of  the  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System,  and  the  president 
of  the  system's  board  of  directors,  Mr, 
Walkley,  are  in  the  Capitol  at  the  present 
time,  and  I  would  like  to  extend  to  them 
my  heartiest  congratulations  for  their 
efforts  in  getting  the  job  done,  not  only 
personally  but  on  behalf  of  the  people  I 
represent  and  of  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation. 

Much  credit  for  the  conception,  au- 
thorization, and  completion  of  the  Han- 
ford powerplant  is  due  to  Owen  Hurd 
and  his  staff  at  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System.  They  refused  to  lose 
faith  In  the  project  during  the  gloomy 
days  of  1962  when  the  House  was  reluc- 
tant to  approve  the  project. 

Mr,  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  the  State  of 
Washington  jield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  able  colleagues  In 
this    discussion    Involving    the    world's 
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largest  nuclear-powered  steamplant  lo- 
cated on  the  Hanford  Reservation  in  our 
State  of  Washington. 

Much  has  been  said  about  this  project 
and  its  value  t  j  our  Slate,  the  Northwest, 
and  the  Nation.  My  own  constituency 
be::erits  from  it  through  the  facilities  of 
Seattle  City  Light  and  Puget  Sound 
Power  &  Light,  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  what  has  been  said  is  true;  the  Han- 
ford project  is  a  source  of  pnde  to  us  all. 

When  this  legislation  was  considered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1962, 
I  am  frank  to  admit  that  I,  like  many 
Members  of  tiiLs  body,  had  certain  reser- 
vations about  the  proposal  which  pro- 
vided that  tne  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  could  build  and  operate 
this  facility.  My  mam  worry  at  that 
time  centered  upon  the  financing  of  the 
project  In  1962.  just  as  today,  our  do- 
mestic monetary  situation  was  such  that 
each  and  e; ei-y  one  of  us  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  protect,  as  well  as  possible,  the 
value  of  our  dollar.  The  supply  systems 
proposal  ba.sically  provided  that  they 
would  and  could  build  this  project  with- 
out any  F'ederal  monetary  participation. 
In  this  day  and  in  that  day  of  Govern- 
ment subsidy,  handouts  and  the  like,  this 
proposal  to  me  was  indeed  a  remarkable 
one  and  I  was  incredulous  that  it  could 
be  carried  out.  Yet,  the  people,  the 
great  American  people,  through  16  pub- 
lic agencies,  provided  interim  financing 
for  this  project  and  the  supply  system 
floated  a  $122  million  bond  sale  on  the 
private  market  to  finance  this  project. 
Believe  it  or  not.  not  one  single  red 
pe:;;;y  of  Ftderal  funds  has  been  used  In 
the  building  of  this  project. 

To  me,  this  is  remarkable.  As  I  men- 
tioned, I  realize  thi.^  project  is  important 
to  tl;e  maintenance  and  the  strength  of 
our  Northwest  power  supply  and  I  am 
well  aware  also  of  the  importance  this 
project  will  play  in  the  security  of  our 
Nation  and  that  it  will  enhance  greatly 
our  country  s  prestige  abroad.  But  we 
should  not  forget  the  fact  that  the  people 
themselves  had  the  confidence  to  push 
for  the  authorizing  of  this  project  and 
the  courage  to  provide  the  necessary 
financing  and  the  sheer  determination  to 
see  that  the  project  was  constructed 
properly.  Today  their  efforts  have  been 
fulfilled  with  the  generation  of  the  first 
power  by  this  mammoth  facility.  I 
know  my  constituents  would  want  me  to 
extend  to  Mr.  Owen  Hurd.  the  managing 
director  of  the  supply  system,  the  16- 
member  public  utility  districts  who  com- 
prise the  makeup  of  the  organization  and 
the  people  of  the  Northwest  our  heartiest 
congratulations  for  making  this  plant  a 
reality. 

Mrs.  MAY  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Washington  for  his  remarks  stress- 
ing some  very  important  points  to  our 
congressional  colleagues  with  reference 
to  this  project. 

The  2-year  debate  over  the  Hanford 
nuclear  powerplant  issue  was,  by  its  very 
nature,  beset  with  complexities.  It  in- 
volved the  adding  of  a  giant  nuclear 
steam  electric  generating  plant  to  our 
Nation's  largest  atomic  reactor  locat.ed 
on  the  AEC  Hanford  Reservation  in 
Washington  State.  On  several  occasions 
this  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  yet.   because  It 


was  a  sound  concept,  because  It  was  vital 
to  the  continued  growth  and  progress  of 
the  people  of  the  region  and  because  the 
people  in  a  true  pioneer  spirit  refused  to 
let  the  project  die,  the  Hanford  nuclear 
steamplant  was  authorized.  Today,  the 
steamplant  is  producing  electric  power 
bringing  a  new  concept  to  Northwest 
power  production. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  would 
like  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  this  dis- 
cussion of  the  world's  largest  nuclear 
steamplant. 

I  was  not  a  Member  of  this  Congress 
when  this  project  was  considered  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  I  was  a 
staff  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  at  that 
time. 

I  know  what  determined  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Members  of  the  Washing- 
ton State  delegation  in  both  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  was  behind  the  very  great  real- 
ization of  this  production  reactor.  In  the 
Senate,  Senator  Jackson  and  Senator 
MAcmrsoN  worked  tirelessly  to  obtain 
authorization. 

There  were  many  points  at  which  the 
situation  appeared  hopeless  but  the  goal 
was  never  abandoned. 

This  project  received  several  negative 
votes  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
First  of  all,  a  proposal  for  Federal  con- 
struction was  turned  down  flatly.  Then, 
the  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System's  proposal  received  several  addi- 
tional negative  votes. 

During  these  long  months  of  consider- 
ation, all  controversial  points  were  clar- 
ified and  this  deliberation  and  clarifica- 
tion resulted  finally  In  the  approval  and 
authorization  of  the  project.  In  this 
regard  I  think  the  Congress  can  be  right- 
fully proud  of  their  conscientious  partic- 
ipation In  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  this  nuclear  steam  reactor. 
They  did  it  in  a  manner  that  is  a  credit 
to  them  and  to  the  legislative  process. 
No  question  was  left  unanswered.  Every 
aspect  of  the  project  was  examined 
carefully. 

Now  we  have  a  reality  with  a  syn- 
chronization of  the  first  nuclear-pro- 
duced electric  power  flowing  into  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  trans- 
mission system  and  into  the  Northwest 
power  pool. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  I  am  partic- 
ularly Interested  In  conserving  our 
power  and  developing  our  power  re- 
sources in  the  best  possible  manner  for 
the  greatest  number  of  people.  The 
people  whom  I  represent  share  this  con- 
cern with  me.  The  Hanford  pltuit  is  a 
resource  which  should  have,  by  some 
means  or  in  some  maimer,  been 
constructed.  It  would  be  a  waste  of 
natural  resources  not  to  construct  and 
authorize  the  project.  Energy  produced 
by  the  new  reactor  in  the  form  of  steam 
was  being  dumped  as  a  waste  product 
before  the  construction  of  the  nuclear- 
powered  reactor. 


There  is  a  parallel  here  I  think  with 
the  recent  vote  on  authorization  of  the 
third  powerplant  at  the  Grand  Coulee 
Dam.  Unless  this  third  powerplant  Is 
built,  we  will  be  wasting  In  the  early 
1970's  a  rlverflow  which  otherwise  would 
generate  needed  electrical  energy. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  needs  the  Han- 
ford project's  power.  Load  forecasts  of 
both  the  public  and  private  agencies  con- 
firm the  need.  Without  the  Hanford 
electric  generating  plant  the  Pacific 
Northwest  may  not  have  the  firm  power 
capability  to  meet  its  bower  needs  during 
the  196&-67  critical  water  year. 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  is  a  sur- 
plus of  power  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
but  the  facts  are  that  this  surplus  con- 
sists of  secondary  or  dump  energy  and 
not  reliable  firm  power.  In  other  words, 
the  Pacific  Northwest  is  in  the  para- 
doxical position  of  having  a  surplus  of 
secondary  energy  but  a  shortage  of  firm 
power. 

The  steamplant  will  have  an  electric 
capability  of  800,000  kilowatts  during 
periods  of  reactor  use  for  production  of 
both  Plutonium  and  power  and  this  will 
be  Increased  to  860.000  kilowatts  during 
"power  only"  operation.  As  integrated 
with  Federal  hydroelectric  plants,  there 
will  be  created  a  total  of  900,000  kilo- 
watts of  dependable  firm  power  during 
the  dual-purpose  operation  and  over  1 
million  kilowatts  during  "power  only" 
operation.  Thus,  the  Hanford  nuclear 
steamplant  will  help  to  insure  an  ade- 
quate and  continuing  low-cost  power 
supply  for  the  Northwest. 

The  Hanford  project  was  a  challenge. 
It  was  a  diflQcult  challenge  with  many 
first-of-a-klnd  problems.  The  people  of 
the  West  and  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  in  particular,  welcome  chal- 
lenges. They  are  proud  of  their  success 
In  meeting  this  one.  For  their  dedicated 
actions  and  the  subsequent  favorable 
action  of  the  Congress  has  provided  this 
Nation  with  a  project  which  reflects 
credit  to  their  efforts. 

Again,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
congratulating  Mr.  Owen  Hurd,  his  staff 
and  the  public  utilities  which  make  up 
his  organization  for  a  job  well  done.  I 
think  each  of  the  members  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  delegation,  and  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  the  other  body  who 
served  at  the  time  this  project  was  au- 
thorized, can  congratulate  themselves 
for  their  foresight  and  their  judgment, 
which  is  proved  by  the  events  of  this 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
others  who  might  read  the  record  of  this 
special  order.  It  would  be  Interesting  to 
discuss  briefly  the  history  of  this  reactor- 
steamplant  complex.  I  Insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  background 
history  that  I  have  prepared : 

The  Hanford  steamplant  had  Its  beginning 
in  the  blUlon-dollar  plutonlum  production 
program  at  the  Hanford  Reservation.  This 
575-8quare  mile  site  was  selected  to  become 
an  element  of  the  highly  secret  Manhattan 
project  In  World  War  n.  Eight  plutonlum 
prodxiotlon  reactors  were  designed  for  single 
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purpose  usage  only,  that  Is,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  plutonlum.  In  1956-56  the  General 
Klectrlc  Co.,  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion Hanford  project  prime  contractor,  en- 
gaged In  conceptual  studies  of  an  improved 
and  advanced  production  reactor  design.  In 
1957,  primarily  as  a  result  of  a  need  for  In- 
creased weapons  grade  plutonlxun  production 
capability,  conceptual  studies  were  author- 
ized by  Congress  and  $3  million  appropriated 
for  this  purpose.  In  1958  the  design  and 
construction  of  a  convertible  plutonlum  pro- 
duction reactor  at  Hanford  was  authorized. 
This  reactor,  called  the  new  production  reac- 
tor or  NPR.  was  unique  In  design  having  the 
capabilities  of  producing  plutonlum  only  or, 
with  the  addition  of  a  steamplant,  produc- 
ing electric  power,  and  It  could  perform  these 
functions   either   singly   or   simultaneously. 

The  original  construction  of  this  reactor 
did  not  Include  the  addition  of  a  steamplant. 
However,  extensive  studies  which  began  In 
1956  and  extended  through  1963  resulted  in 
a  number  of  compelling  justtflcatlons  and 
Incentives  for  the  steamplant  addition  and 
tliese  Incentives  Included  local,  regional,  and 
national  benefits.  In  1961  the  AEC  Included 
a  budget  request  to  authorize  Federal  con- 
struction of  the  NPR  power  conversion,  that 
is,  the  addition  of  a  federally  financed  steam 
generating  plant.  However,  the  House 
turned  down  this  request  several  times,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  a  substitute  for  Federal 
financing  was  the  only  hope  fc«-  the  ultimate 
success  of  this  needed  project. 

In  November  1961,  the  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System,  a  combine  of  16  public 
utility  districts  located  throughout  our  State 
of  Washington,  submitted  a  proposal  to  build 
the  steamplant.  From  the  outset  the  ob- 
jective of  the  supply  system's  proposal  was  to 
aclileve  for  the  region  and  the  Nation  the 
same  benefits  which  would  have  resulted  had 
the  Federal  Government  built  the  steam- 
plant. It  was  expected  that  the  supply  sys- 
tem's proposal  would  meet  with  the  approval 
of  Congress  because  first,  the  requirement 
for  Federal  funding  was  eliminated;  second, 
all  risks  Involved  in  the  undertaking  were 
transferred  to  the  power  users  of  the  region; 
third,  the  supply  system's  proposal  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  substantial  Federal 
benefits.  > 

Contracts  were  entered  into  between  the 
supply  system,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion (AEC) ,  BonnevUle  Power  Administration 
(BPA)  and  76  public  and  private  utilities  in 
the  northwest  region.  It  was  originally  as- 
sumed that  congressional  action  could  be 
excluded  by  the  BPA  and  AEC  disclosing  to 
and  receiving  the  concurrence  of  congres- 
sional Appropriations  Committee  of  BPA 
plans  to  enter  Into  the  proposed  power  plans 
and  exchange  agreements  with  WPPSS  and 
participants.  However,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  Solicitor  ruled  that  the  AEC  did 
not  have  this  assumed  authority  and  this 
(pinion  started  a  legislative  struggle  In  1962 
that  far  exceeded  the  Intensity  and  effort 
that  characterized  attempts  to  obtain  ap- 
proval for  Federal  construction  of  the  steam- 
plant. Due  to  the  basic  soundness  of  the 
supply  system's  proposal  and  its  obvious 
advantages  to  the  Federal  Government,  the 
final  approval  of  the  proposal  was  achieved 
after  two  aflBrmatlve  votes  In  the  Senate  and 
two  negative  and  one  affirmative  votes  In  the 
House.  President  John  P.  Kennedy  signed 
the  authorizing  bill  into  law  on  September  26, 
1962.  This  law  authorized  the  AEC  to  enter 
Into  the  proposed  contract  with  the  supply 
system  and  stipulated  that  50  percent  of  the 
project  output  should  be  offered  for  sale  to 
private  utilities  and  50  percent  to  public 
agencies.  Also.  It  was  made  clear  that  no 
Federal  funds  could  be  utilized  In  construct- 
ing the  steamplant. 

I  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the  people 
to  whom  we  owe  great  credit.  Certainly 
a  great  many  individuals  performed  out- 


standingly during  this  period,  and  al- 
though I  understand  a  previous  commit- 
ment has  prevented  the  then  chairman 
of  the  4oiiit  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, Mr.  HoLiFiELD  of  California,  from 
participating  directly  in  today's  discus- 
sion, I  should  like  to  express  our  grati- 
tude to  that  distinguished  chairman  for 
his  continued  faith  in  the  Hanford  proj- 
ect and  for  the  invaluable  leadership  he 
displayed  in  helping  to  bring  about 
House  approval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HoLiFiELD]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Recxjrd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  back 
in  1962,  there  were  a  good  many  people 
who  did  not  expect  to  celebrate  the  gen- 
eration of  power  from  Hanford,  as  we 
are  doing  here  today.  And  I  will  admit 
that  all  of  us  who  supported  the  project 
had  some  dark  moments,  as  Congress  re- 
jected, first,  the  Federal  generating 
plant,  and  then,  on  several  occasions,  the 
proposal  by  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  which  finally  resulted  in 
construction  of  the  largest  nuclear  pow- 
erplant in  the  world. 

Everyone  associated  with  Hanford, 
and  I  include  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  the  Pacific 
Northwest's  congressional  delegation, 
Owen  Hurd,  and  other  WPPSS  leaders, 
have  demonstrated  a  rare  degree  of  per- 
severance in  bringing  this  project  to 
completion.  The  late  President  Ken- 
nedy put  the  full  force  of  his  ofQce  be- 
hind his  personal  endorsement  of 
Hanford. 

Opposition  to  the  Hanford  project  was 
often  bitter;  sometimes  it  was  irrational. 
And  so  I  beheve  we  must  also  pay  tribute 
to  great  good  sense  of  the  Congress  in 
coming  to  see  the  value  of  this  project, 
despite  a  blizzard  of  conflicting  state- 
ments, letters,  fact  sheets,  editorials,  and 
other  documents  which  created  more 
heat  than  light. 

Prom  the  very  beginning,  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  were  de- 
termined to  use  the  vast  quantities  of 
waste  steam  to  be  produced  at  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  new  pro- 
duction reactor  at  Hanford.  The  al- 
ternatives were  clear  to  us:  the  steam 
could  be  discharged  into  the  Columbia 
River,  resulting  in  the  waste  of  a  great 
resource  on  which  could  be  pMced  a  spe- 
cific dollar  value,  and  in  the  process 
creating  possible  pollution  problems;  or 
the  steam  could  be  used  to  generate 
electricity,  taking  the  place  of  a  conven- 
tional boiler,  huge  amounts  of  fuel,  and 
great  expense. 

The  answer  seemed  clear.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee,  I  came 
before  Congress  in  1961  as  the  commit- 
tee's direction  to  get  approval  for  Fed- 
eral construction  and  operation  of  elec- 
tric generating  facilities  associated  with 
the  NPR.    That  proposal  was  defeated. 

Then  the  Washington  Public  Ptjjver 
Supply  System,  made  up  of  public  utility 
districts  In  the  State  of  Washington, 
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came  In  with  its  proposal  to  build  and 
operate  the  NPR  generating  facilities  at 
its  own  expense  and  without  any  Federal 
expenditure.  AEC  would  sell  the  other- 
wise wasted  NPR  byproduct  steam  under 
contract  to  WPPSS  at  a  price,  approved 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  which 
would  result  in  the  receipt  of  up  to  $125 
milhon  by  AEC  over  the  life  of  the 
arrangement. 

Participating  utilities  would  turn  over 
the  entire  output  of  the  generating  fa- 
cilities to  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion under  appropriate  power  exchange 
agreements  for  distribution  to  pubhc  and 
private  utility  consumers. 

At  extensive  hearings,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee went  over  the  proposed  arrange- 
ments in  great  detail  with  witnesses 
representing  all  of  the  contracting 
parties.  The  committee  was  convinced 
that  the  arrangements  were  sound,  and 
that  they  would  bring  great  benefits  to 
the  Government.  And  amendments 
spelling  out  the  arrangements  in  detail 
were  introduced  in  the  House,  with  the 
happy  result  that  the  Hanford  project 
was  authorized. 

Compromises  were  involved  in  the 
Hanford  fight;  there  were  some  who  were 
not  entirely  happy  with  all  of  the  details 
as  they  were  ironed  out;  but  the  impor- 
tant fact  is  that  the  project  was  author- 
ized, it  has  been  financed,  it  has  been 
built,  and  this  month  It  produced  its 
first  power. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  pride  to  me  to 
have  helped  in  the  creation  of  the  world's 
largest  atomic  powerplant.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  substantial  Income 
will  be  coming  into  the  Treasury  as  the 
result  of  this  project,  and  that  additional 
power  for  the  Pacific  Northwest  will 
stimulate  new  and  expanded  industry  as 
well  as  providing  for  the  needs  of  resi- 
dential consumers.  I  am  deeply  pleased 
that  a  valuable  resource  is  being  used 
for  a  productive  purpose. 

I  am  obliged  to  add  that  the  private 
utility  companies  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west, who  enjoy  50  percent  of  Hanford 
power  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  publicly 
owned  systems  are  in  a  most  happy  posi- 
tion. Although  the  former  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Mr. 
John  McCone,  offered  the  waste  steam 
from  Hanford  to  these  investor-owned 
utilities,  there  were  no  takers.  No  one 
stepped  forward  until  WPPSS,  composed 
of  relatively  smaller  utility  systems, 
imdertook  to  finance  this  giant  enter- 
prise through  the  sale  of  revenue  bonds. 
WPPSS  has  carried  through  its  obliga- 
tion to  obtain  financing,  to  accomplish 
the  construction  of  the  project,  and  to 
provide  a  50-perc€nt  share  of  Hanford's 
output  to  the  private  utilities,  although 
the  publicly  owmed  systems  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  had  Indicated  their  willing- 
ness to  buy  more  than  100  percent  of  it. 

I  can  only  hope  that  the  private  utili- 
ties will  demonstrate  an  equal  degree  of 
cooperative  spirit  toward  the  public 
power  systems  in  their  planning  for  fu- 
ture additions  to  the  electric  pwwer  sup- 
ply of  the  Northwest  region. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Hanford  not 
only  represents  a  great  regional  resource 
in  terms  of  additional  power  supply,  it 
idso  will  provide  a  training  groimd  for 
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the  people  of  the  area  who  already  are 
looking  toward  the  introductiori  of  more 
thermal  power  into  the  predominantly 
hydrosystem  which  now  provides  for  the 
region's  needs.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  much  of  this  thermal  power 
will  come  from  giant  nuclear-fired  gen- 
eration plants,  and  Hanford  will  lead  the 
way. 

Mrs.  \L\Y.  I  also  extend  the  thanks 
of  all  of  us  to  another  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  Mr. 
HosMER  of  California.  I  recall  the  won- 
derful initiative  displayed  by  Mr.  Hosmer 
in  biinging  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  fact  that  the  second  Hanford  pro- 
posal was  a  "do-it-yourself"  project  In 
which  Federal  funds  would  not  be  spent 
for  construction. 

It  was  this  difference  that  gained  the 
approval  of  the  project  by  the  House. 

Mr.  HosMER  must  certainly  share 
prominently  in  the  credit  due  to  out- 
standing Members  of  the  House  for  the 
role  that  he  played. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California,  whose 
name  I  have  Just  mentioned 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washing-ton  is  most  kind 
and  overly  generous  in  her  remarks  about 
me.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  it  was 
her  effort  arid  that  of  her  colleagues 
lipin  Washington,  includine  the  former 
Repre-seruative  at  that  time.  Jack  West- 
land,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  that  enabled  the  Con- 
gress in  its  con.science.  to  enact  this 
Hanford  measure 

It  was  a  long  struggle,  and  a  particu- 
larly difficult  one  because  as  the  Hanford 
project  •f.Rs  first  presented.  :t  was  a  proj- 
ect that  would  have  placed  upon  the 
Federal  Treasury  and  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  the  entii-e  technical 
and  economic  and  other  ri.sks  of  the 
scheme.  That  was  proposed,  and  I  think 
properly  so,  and  I  think  properly  de- 
feated 

That  defeat  only  generated  in  the 
State  of  Washington  and  amongst  its 
able  Representatives  here  a  new  desire 
to  carr>-  forward  this  project  on  a  basis 
of  the  a.ssumptlon  of  risk  by  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  who  were  to 
benefit  from  the  project.  That  was  the 
form  In  which  this  bill  was  enacted. 

However,  when  the  bill  came  back  to 
the  Congress  In  its  new  form.  It  came 
with  the  same  old  name.  The  .'•eslstance 
that  had  previously  been  generated  for 
the  so-called  Hanford  project  had  to  be 
dissipated,  and  the  entire  membership 
had  to  be  informed  that  this  was  indeed 
a  project  of  the  sam.e  name,  but  it  was  a 
totally  different  project  f.-om  that  which 
Congress  had  previously  rejected. 

.\fter  the  bill  came  back  and  It  was 
passed,  it  was  a  model  partnership  effort 
between  the  Government  of  the  United 
Slates  and  public  bodies  of  the  State  and 
municipalities. 

Now.  after  these  4  years,  it  is  becoming 
an  economic  reality,  and  it  is  making  a 
contribution  to  tlie  betterment  of  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica On  the  production  side,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  power  side,  t.he  reactor 


Itself,  about  which  the  gentlewoman  has 
been  talking  today,  and  the  generators 
that  are  owned  and  operated  by  WPPSS 
were  required  In  order  to  replace  the 
older  reactors  at  Hanford  In  order  to 
produce  fissionable  material  for  the  U.S. 
atomic  energy  program.  Therein  comes 
the  dual  purpose  and  characterization  of 
this  reactor.  It  turns  out  now  not  only 
to  have  the  purpose  of  producing  fission- 
able material,  but  also  the  purpose  of 
producing  power  for  peaceful  uses. 

If  the  United  States  ever  should  engage 
In  an  International  treaty  barring  the 
further  production  of  fissionable  mate- 
rials for  weapons  use,  nevertheless  this 
Installation  could  still  function  economi- 
cally as  a  single  purpose,  power-produc- 
ing, peacetime  project. 

I  believe  in  this  sense  we  in  the  Con- 
gress as  weU  as  the  people  of  Washing- 
ton, as  the  generators  start  to  turn,  can 
all  take  satisfaction  from  working  to- 
gether to  bring  about  something  of  value 
to  our  country  and  something  of  value 
to  the  world  by  way  of  demonstration 
of  the  peaceful  possibilities  of  atomic 
energy. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington for  permitting  me  to  speak. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  should  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  In  expressing 
appreciation  to  two  very  distinguished 
Members  from  the  State  of  California, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Holifuld]  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

HOSMEK]. 

As  I  stated  in  my  earlier  remarks,  I 
was  a  staff  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  at  the  time  the  bill  reached  the 
House.  Although  not  a  Member,  I  fol- 
lowed it  very  carefully — perhaps  anx- 
iously— and  I  know  what  strenuous  ef- 
forts were  exerted  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Washington,  Mr.  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son, and  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington,  Mr.  Magnuson,  on  behalf  of 
this  project. 

I  also  know  of  the  work  done  not  only 
by  the  Washington  State  delegation  but 
also  by  people  such  as  the  gentlemen 
from  California  [Mr.  Holitield  and  Mr. 

HOSUERl. 

I  believe  it  should  be  said  with  respect 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HOSMER  1  that  his  initial  doubts  and  con- 
cerns about  this  project  were,  as  always, 
ably  expressed,  but  that  when  he  deter- 
mined sufficient  changes  had  been  made 
in  the  original  bill — I  believe  the  gentle- 
woman will  bear  me  out  on  this — his  sup- 
port of  the  project  was  as  imstinted,  as 
open  and  as  vigorous,  if  not  more  so, 
than  his  criticism  and  objection  had 
been.  I  believe  we  all  feel  that  his  ac- 
tions in  that  final  battle  were  most  im- 
portant and  valuable  to  the  success  of 
the  project.  The  tribute  paid  to  the 
gentleman  here  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  Is  most  deserved. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  Joining  me. 


Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Washington,  Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  should  like  to  join 
in  ej-presslng  sincere  appreciation  first 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
[Mrs.  May],  for  this  opportunity  of  join- 
ing in  this  tribute  to  a  very  worthwhile 
project. 

It  should  be  stated,  I  believe,  that  the 
Washington  delegation  as  composed  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  legislation 
should  be  complimented,  wherever  they 
are  and  without  regard  to  politics.  All 
of  them  took  a  very  vigorous  and  active 
part,  including  my  predecessor,  Jack 
Westland,  in  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  the  enabling  action. 

I  certainly  believe  that  the  activity 
a^  the  actions  of  the  Members  of  the 
other  body,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington,  Mr.  Magnuson,  and  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Washington,  Mr. 
Jackson,  should  not  be  overlooked,  for 
they  played  a  very  Important  role  in 
regard  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  should  like  to 
speak  in  terms  of  specifics  as  to  what  the 
reactor  and  what  the  power  means  to 
us  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

I  have  the  great  privilege  of  represent- 
ing the  Second  Congressional  District, 
in  which  Snohomish  County  Public  Util- 
ity District  is  located.  This  is  the  largest 
single  public  utility  district  in  that  area, 
and  it  is  the  largest  single  public  util- 
ity customer  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration. 

The  Snohomish  Public  Utility  District 
was  one  of  the  original  instigators  of 
this  Washington  power  supply  system 
and,  as  such,  is  to  be  a  beneficiary  from 
what  is  happening  now  at  Hanford. 
Last  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  Instance, 
we  consumed  400,000  kilowatts  of  power 
in  the  Snohomish  County  Public  Utility 
District.  Next  year  we  hope  that  we 
will  consume  1  million  kilowatts  of 
power  there. 

In  the  Second  Congressional  District, 
which  I  represent  at  this  time,  we  are 
presently  consuming  1  million  kilowatts 
over  the  total  production  of  this  reactor. 
In  20  years  from  now  in  my  congres- 
sional district  we  will  be  consuming  4 
million  kilowatts  of  power.  Certainly 
the  addition  of  these  kilowatts  at  Han- 
ford is  very  Important  to  us  and  to  our 
entire  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  think  we  ought  not 
to  miss  the  opportunity  to  point  out  the 
unlqufe  combination  and  cooperation 
which  we  have  in  our  State  between 
public  power,  private  power  utilities,  and 
the  Federal  Government.  This  is  a 
growing  example  of  this  cooperation,  be- 
cause in  this  instance  we  find  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration,  the  pub- 
lic utility  districts  such  as  the  ones 
which  I  have  spoken  of,  and,  of  course, 
the  private  power  companies  who  are 
also  investors  In  this  reactor  project. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  happy  to 
take  this  time  to  pay  my  compliments  to 
those  Involved  In  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  and  to  thank  the  Members 
of  Congress,  including  all  of  those  who 
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are  unable  to  be  with  us  today,  for  their 
activities  in  this  field  and  also  to  com- 
pliment the  Snohomish  County  Public 
Utility  District  for  their  farslghted  ef- 
forts as  original  participators  in  this 
action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  celebrating 
the  production  of  the  first  power  from 
the  giant  Hanford  atomic  powerplant  in 
central  Washington.  As  a  citizen  of 
Washington,  where  low-cost  power  has 
played  a  major  role  in  developing  our 
State's  industrial  economy,  I  am  very 
happy  to  extend  congratulations  to  my 
fellow  Washingtonian,  Owen  Hurd,  and 
all  of  his  coworkers  in  Washington  Pub- 
lic Power  Supply  System. 

Our  public  utility  districts  started  out 
as  largely  rural  electric  systems,  deliver- 
ing Federal  power  from  the  Columbia 
River  dams  to  rural  and  domestic  con- 
sumers. They  performed  this  task  so 
well,  and  provided  the  power  users  with 
electricity  at  such  economical  rates,  that 
Washington  people  today  enjoy  a  higher 
level  of  all-electric  living  than  the  people 
of  any  other  State. 

These  small  districts  have  grown  along 
with  the  populations  they  serve.  And 
they  have  had  the  courage  to  undertake 
projects  of  enormous  size,  looking  toward 
the  future  growth  of  the  State. 

Hanford  represents  a  major  addition 
to  the  Northwest's  power  supply,  con- 
ceived, financed,  and  built  by  many  of 
these  utility  districts.  Joining  together 
In  our  State's  unique  Joint  operating 
agency.  Washington  Public  Power  Sup- 
ply System. 

In  my  own  district,  I  have  observed 
what  the  coming  of  low-cost  power  has 
meant  to  the  prosperity  of  its  citizens. 
Rates  for  electricity  in  the  Second  Dis- 
trict are  the  lowest  in  the  Nation,  and 
naturally  our  citizens  use  more  electricity 
than  almost  anyone  else  in  the  United 
States. 

Last  year  the  demand  for  power  in  the 
district  was  more  than  a  million  kilo- 
watts. In  20  years,  this  demand  will 
quadruple — to  4  million  kilowatts — or 
more  than  four  times  the  capacity  of  the 
Hanford  plant  when  it  is  completed. 

Low-cost  power  has  stimulated  the 
growth  of  industry  in  northwest  Wash- 
ington. Anacortes  and  Pemdsde  now 
have  large  oil  refineries;  International 
Alumlmmi  Co. — Intalco — is  plarmlng  an 
expansion.  Our  pulp  and  paper  mills, 
such  as  Georgia-Pacific.  Scott,  Simpson- 
Lee,  and  Weyerhaeuser  will  grow  with 
low-cost  power.  Development  of  indus- 
try on  the  Olympic  Peninsula  will  require 
an  abundant  supply  of  low-cost  power. 

I  would  like  to  note  two  examples  to 
Indicate  how  my  district  depends  upon 
an  ample  supply  of  electricity  at  lew 
rates. 

In  the  Bellingham-Anacortes  area, 
the  economy  historically  has  been  based 
on  lumber,  fishing,  and  farming.  As  the 
Douglas -fir  timber  was  cut,  many  of  us 
began  to  feel  concern  for  the  future  of  the 
area.  But  pulp  and  paper  mills,  served 
hy  the  investor-owned  utility,  expanded 
the  use  of  hemlock,  and  spruce.  Then 
came  three  big  oil  refineries,  two  at  Ana- 
cortes, and  one  at  Femdale,  all  big  oil 
^rs.  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.  contracted 
Jor  16  kilowatts  of  Bonneville  power  for 


a  chlorine  and  caustic  soda  plant,  and 
last  year  Bonneville  signed  a  contract 
with  Intalco  for  135,000  kilowatts  to  start 
one  aluminum  potllne  with  an  invest- 
ment of  $60  million.  This  potllne  will 
employ  400  persons  directly  and  another 
800  indirectly.  Intalco  is  now  planning 
a  second  potllne,  to  be  put  into  operation 
by  1967,  with  another  $40  million  Invest- 
ment and  230  additional  direct  Jobs. 

So  the  availability  of  low-cost  power 
has  enabled  the  Bellingham-Anacortes 
area  to  balance  its  economy,  with  pulp 
and  paper  mills  refineries,  metals,  and 
chemicals  industry.  These  new  indus- 
tries give  jobs  to  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict and  pay  substantial  State  and  lo- 
cal taxes.  « 

In^-^n^omish  County,  the  Snohomish 
County  iH^bllc  Utility  District  last  year 
purchased  all  of  its  power  supply — over 
400,000  kilowatts — from  Bonneville,  more 
than  any  other  utUity  district  in  the 
State.  The  district  used  about  20  per- 
cent of  these  power  purchases  to  serve 
the  big  pulp  and  paper  mills  In  the  coun- 
ty— Scott  and  Simpson-Lee  and  Weyer- 
haeuser. These  mills  employ  3,100  per- 
sons directly  and  last  year  paid  $2.7 
million  in  State  and  local  taxes.  Low- 
cost  power  produced  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  distributed  to  a  progressive 
and  well-managed  public  utility  district 
have  combined  to  bring  to  Snohomish 
County  a  stable  Industrial  base  which  is 
of  great  importance  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  entire  county.  ' 

The  Hanford  nuclear  steamplant  is 
now  another  welcome  source 'of  the  pow- 
er needed  to  keep  the  economy  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  moving  and  growing. 

According  to  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion which  allowed  this  plant  to  be  built, 
private  power  companies  were  to  be  given 
the  authority  to  purchase  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  project's  power  output.  The 
other  50  percent  was  to  be  sold  to  public 
agencies  who  before  authorization,  had 
already  oversubscribed  the  project's 
power  output  118  percent.  This  was 
later  adjusted  to  50  percent  when  5 
Northwest  investor-owned  firms  agreed 
to  purchase  50  percent. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  to  note  that  a 
total  of  76  utilities  located  in  the  States 
of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and 
Montana,  public  and  private,  have  pur- 
chased Hanford's  power  output.  These 
76  agencies  represent  nearly  every  utili- 
ty in  the  Nc^hwest.  The  unique  financ- 
ing and  marketing  arrangements  which 
were  necessary  to  allow  this  to  be  done, 
I  believe,  are  almost  as  complex  as  the 
steamplant  itself.  For  these  arrange- 
ments are  precedent  setting  and  their 
success  have  demonstrated  a  practical 
means  of  Integrating  thermal  power  with 
the  Federal  hydro  system  to  meet  firm 
power  requirements  in  a  marmer  which 
will  result  in  an  equitable  sharing  of 
benefits  and  risks  In  a  project  of  this 
type.  And.  keep  in  mind,  this  is  the 
first  project  of  this  kind  to  be  built  in 
the  Northwest. 

According  to  the  marketing  agree- 
ments entered  into  between  the  supply 
system,  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration and  the  76  power  purchasers,  the 
project's  output  is  sold  at  cost  to  the 


purchasers,  who,  in  turn,  have  agreed 
to  exchange  the  nonflnn  steamplant 
power  to  BPA  for  an  amomit  of  firm 
power,  whose  value  at  BPA  rates  would 
equal  their  payments  to  WPPSS.  Under 
these  arrangements,  both  private  and 
publicly  owned  utilities  participate  to- 
gether establishing  a  sound  approach 
which  has  brought  about  a  new,  com- 
patible and  eflacient  concept  of  market- 
ing electric  power  from  non-Federal 
projects  but  in  a  marmer  which  vdll  pro- 
vide the  same  benefits  that  a  Federal 
project  would  provide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  r>oint 
In  the  Record,  a  listing  of  the  Hanford 
electric  generating  project  participating 
utility  system : 

Hanpord      Electric      Generating     Project 
Participating  UTn-rrv  Systems 

COOPERATIVES 

Oregon 

Blanchly-Lane  County  Cooperative  Electric 
Association. 
Central  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc. 
Columbia  Basin  Electric  Coop>eratlve,  Inc. 
Columbia  Power   Cooperative  Association. 
Consumers  Power.  Inc. 
Coos-Curry  Electric  Coop>eratlve,  Inc. 
Douglas  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc. 
Eastern  Oregon  Electric  Cooperative. 
Harney  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc. 
Hood  River  Electric  Cooperative. 
Lane  County  Electric  Coo{>erative,  Inc. 
Midstate  Electric  Cooi)eratlve,  Inc. 
Salem  Electric. 

Surprise  Valley  Electrification  Corp. 
UmatUla  Electric  Cooperative  Association. 
Wasco  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc. 
West  Oregon  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc. 

Washington 
Benton  Rxiral  Electric  Association,  Inc. 
Big  Bend  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc. 
Columbia  Rural  Electric  Aasociatlon,  Inc. 
Inland  Power  &  Light  Co. 
Nespelem  Valley  Electric  Cooperative.  Inc. 
Orcas  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Idaho 

Clearwater  Power  Co. 

Idaho  County  Light  ti  Power  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc. 

Kootenai  Rural  Electrification  Association, 
Inc. 

Northern  Lights,  Inc. 

Montana 
Flathead  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc. 
Lincoln  Electric  Coojjeratlve,  Inc. 
Missoula  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc. 
Ravalli  County  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc. 

PtTBLIC    AND   PEOPLES'    TnTLITT    DISTRICTS 

Oregon 

Central  Lincoln  Peoples'   tJtUlty  District. 
Clatslumie  Peoples'  UtUlty  District. 
Northern   Wasco   County   Peoples'   UtHlty 
District. 
Tillamook  Peoples'  ITtlllty  District. 

Washington 

Public  Utility  District  No.  1  of  Benton 
County. 

Public  Uttllty  District  No.  1  ot  Chelan 
County. 

Public  UtUlty  District  No.  1  of  ClaUam 
County. 

Public  Utility  DUtrtct  No.  1  of  Clark 
County. 

Public  Utility  DUtrlct  No.  1  of  CowUtz 
County. 

Public  UtiUty  District  No.  1  o<  Douglas 
County. 

Public  UtUlty  District  No.  1  of  Ferry 
County. 

Public  UtUlty  District  No.  1  of  Franklin 
County. 
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Public    Utility    District    No.    3    of    Grant 
County. 

Public  Utility  Dlfltrlct  No.  1  of  Grays  Harbor 
County. 

Public  Utility  District  No.  1  of  Kllcltltat 
County. 

Public  Utility  District  No.  1  of  Lewis 
County. 

Public  Utility  District  No.  3  of  Mason 
County. 

Public  Utility  District  No.  1  of  Okanogan 
County. 

Public  UtUlty  District  No.  1  of  Padflc 
County. 

Public  Utility  District  No.  1  of  Skamania 
County. 

Public  Utility  District  No.  1  of  Snohomlsli 
County. 

Public  Utility  District  No.  1  of  Wahkiakum 
County. 

Mu  NiciPALrrtrs 
Oregon 

City  of  Bandon. 

Cascade  Locks. 

Drain. 

Eugene. 

Forest  Grove. 

McMlnnvUle. 

Milton  -Free  water . 

Monmouth. 

Springfield. 

Vera  Irrigation  District  No.  16. 

Washington 
City  of  Cheney. 
Coulee  Dam. 
iniensburg. 
Grand  Coulee. 
Richland. 
Seattle. 
Tacoma. 

Idaho 
V.llage  of  Bonnera  Perry. 

Pan  \TE  iTiLrms 
The  Montana  Power  Co. 
Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co. 
Portland  General  Electric  Co. 
Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Co. 
The  Washington  Water  Power  Co. 

Snohomish  Public  Utility  District  Is 
one  of  the  mrmher  dL<tricts  of  Washing- 
ton Public  Power  Supply  System,  and 
therefore  ha.s  earned  a  great  deal  of  the 
credit  for  taklnp  part  in  the  planning, 
ftr'.ancing,  and  construction  of  the  Han- 
ford  plant. 

With  other  districts.  Snohomish  Public 
Utility  Di,<;trict  accepted  the  challenge 
that  was  presented  when  Congress  re- 
fused to  authorize  a  Federal  generating 
plant  to  use  waste  st^am  from  the  new 
production  reactor  at  Hanford. 

Joining  with  15  ether  districts,  Sno- 
homish helped  to  finance  the  early  en- 
c:ineenr,p  studies  which  resulted  in  a  for- 
<rial  proposal  to  build  the  generating  fa- 
ciljtits  During  the  long  fight  in  Con- 
gre.s.s  to  authorize  the  Hanford  power- 
plant  arrangement,  all  of  the  member 
districts  nf  Washinpton  Public  Power 
Supply  System  gave  time  and  money  to 
the  undertakinf:,  without  the  certainty 
that  they  would  be  able  to  build  the 
plant 

The  member  d;strici.s  and  many  other 
corusumer-owned  electric  systems  agreed 
in  writing  to  take  the  output  of  the  Han- 
ford plant  before  the  $122  million  bond 
Lssue  could  be  sold  to  finance  it. 

It  took  courage,  as  well  as  foresight,  on 
the  part  of  the.se  utilities  to  commit 
tl-iemseh  es  and  their  consumers  to  some- 
thing that  appeared  at  times  to  be  more 
dream  tiian  reality. 


But  Hanford  is  a  reality  today,  and  it 
is  a  tribute  to  the  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions and,  particularly,  to  the  men  who 
make  up  these  organizations.  They 
have  every  right  to  be  proud  of  their  ac- 
complishment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  for  yielding. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  Washington. 

I  think  I  should  mention  that  we  would 
be  remiss  if  we  did  not  mention  our  col- 
leagues in  the  other  body.  I  would  like 
to  make  mention  at  this  point  that  a 
special  observance  of  the  Hanford  proj- 
ect is  taking  place  in  the  other  body 
today  which  will  bring  the  Hanford  Day 
successes  to  the  attention  of  that  body 
and,  of  course,  the  leaders  in  that  dis- 
cussion will  be  our  senior  Senator,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  and  our  Junior  Senator,  Mr. 
Jackson. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  congressional 
approval  of  the  Hanford  project  was  by 
no  means  the  end  to  the  hard  work  of 
Mr.  Hurd,  managing  director  of  the 
supply  system. 

Now,  the  proposed  and  tentative  com- 
mitments and  agreements  had  to  be  fully 
executed,  financing  accomplished,  engi- 
neering and  design  firmed  up  and  sched- 
ule established  before  construction  would 
be  started.  On  September  26,  1963, 
President  Kennedy  visited  the  project 
site  and  before  some  40,000  people  broke 
the  first  earth  marking  the  project's  con- 
struction. 

Construction  of  the  project  has  lasted 
nearly  2  years  and  reached  its  partial 
climax  on  Tuesday,  March  29,  1966,  at 
4:16  p.m.,  Pacific  standard  time,  when 
nuclear  steam  was  used  for  the  first  time 
to  roll  the  first  of  two  400,000  kilowatt 
units.  On  Friday,  April  8,  1966,  at  5:52 
p.m.,  the  first  nuclear-produced  elec- 
tricity was  synchronized  into  the  North- 
west Power  Pool  and  sent  into  the 
Bonneville  system.  This  unit  will  under- 
go a  series  of  tests  and  checks  during  the 
next  several  weeks.  The  second  gen- 
erating unit  is  expected  to  "roll"  in  June. 
It  is  expected  that  both  units  will  begin 
full  commercial  operation  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  Mr.  Hicks. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point,  if  I  may,  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  all  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  that  have  gone 
on  heretofore  concerning  this  Hanford 
project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  like  my  colleagues,  am 
pleased  to  Join  in  this  discussion  of  the 
world's  largest  nuclear  steam  plant  proj- 
ect. Much  has  been  said  about  the  role 
this  plant  will  play  in  meeting  the  power 
supply  needs  of  our  region.  Much  has 
also  been  said  about  the  other  benefits 
this  project  will  provide  and  about  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  constructed. 
Hanford  certainly  is  a  credit  to  us  all. 
But,  there  is  one  point  regarding  the 
project  that  I  would  like  to  stress  and 
that  is  this:  the  Hanford  project  makes 
sense  on  the  groimds  of  national  security. 
The  dual  purpose  reactor,  it  has  been 
pointed  out.  is  unique  in  design  in  that  It 
manufactures  Plutonium  necessary  for 


our  nuclear  armament  program  and, 
through  utilization  of  the  steam  gener- 
ated in  the  process  of  this  plutonlum 
production,  it  can  produce  electric  power; 
and  it  can  perform  these  functions  singly 
or  simultaneously.  In  other  words,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  this  dual  purpose 
reactor  is  both  a  plowshare  and  a  sword. 

Let  us  suppose,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
day  finally  arrives  when  we  reach  an 
effective  arms  control  agreement,  the 
type  of  agreement  which  would  call  for 
an  end  to  the  production  of  Plutonium. 
This  reactor  and  our  other  production 
reactors  would  then  stop  producing  Plu- 
tonium for  weapons  but,  in  the  case  of 
the  new  production  reactor,  it  would  be 
continued  to  be  operated  for  power  pro- 
duction and  thus,  our  investment  in  it 
would  be  protected.  Let  us  suppose 
further  that  the  arms  agreement  was 
broken.  In  such  an  event,  the  dual  pur- 
pose new  production  reactor  could,  in  a 
matter  of  hours  and  at  a  minimum  of 
cost,  be  put  back  to  work  producing  Plu- 
tonium. Several  other  nations  including 
Russia  have  dual  purpose  reactors  in 
operation.  The  new  production  reactor 
is  our  country's  first  dual  purjKJse  reac- 
tor. It  gives  me,  personally,  a  greater- 
feeling  of  security  to  know  that  in  this 
nuclear  age  of  ours  we  have  matched 
Russia  in  this  field  and  so,  I  point  out 
again,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  addition  of 
the  Hanford  nuclear  steam  plant  has 
made  a  substantial  contribution,  in  effect, 
to  our  country's  national  security.  Also, 
it  has  enhanced  greatly  our  country's 
prestige  amongst  the  free  world  nations. 
I  believe  this  is  another  factor  in  this 
monumental  facility  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  overlook. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  for  yielding. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  in  acknowledging 
the  initial  power  contribution  of  the 
Hanford  steamplant  to  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  system.  " 

It  was  just  3  years  ago  that  contracts 
were  signed  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration, the  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System,  and  76  public  and  pri- 
vately owned  utilities,  which  led  to  the 
building  of  the  world's  largest  nuclear 
powered  steamplant.  The  initial  con- 
tribution to  the  system  this  month  of 
200  megawatts  of  power,  although  the 
Hanford  project  is  still  in  the  construc- 
tion phase,  is  the  first  step  toward  an 
eventual  supply  of  800,000  kilowatts. 
This  power  will  be  vital  to  the  Nation, 
and  particularly  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  in  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges of  industrial  and  populaticm 
growth. 
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The  Pacific  Northwest  is  approaching 
an  era  of  change  in  the  generation  and 
distribution  of  electrical  power.  Within 
the  next  decade  we  must  begin  supple- 
menting our  hydroelectric  power.  The 
recent  national  power  survey  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  shows  that,  in 
the  future,  new  nonhydro  sources  of 
electrical  energy  will  have  to  be  de- 
veloped to  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
Northwest. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we 
are  witnessing  the  final  stages  of  hydro- 
electric development  in  the  Northwest. 
A  number  of  sites  remain  which  can — 
and  should — be  developed  and  integrated 
into  the  Columbia  River  power  system. 

The  Hanford  project  is  the  first  step 
In  the  eventual  diversification  of  power 
generation  in  the  Northwest.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
by  1980,  the  Northwest  will  be  using  elec- 
trical power  produced  by  more  nuclear 
plants,  plus  coal  burning  facilities,  and 
that  supplied  by  further  development  of 
our  hydroelectric  sites. 

The  challenge  for  the  Northwest  today 
is  to  plan  for  the  transition  from  what 
has  been  primarily  a  hydroelectric  sys- 
tem to  one  of  diverse  generation  methods. 
Hanford  represents  the  first  major  re- 
sponse to  the  challenge  of  diversification, 
and  with  careful,  reasoned  planning  the 
citizens  of  the  Northwest  will  continue  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  abundant,  low-cost 
power  from  future  nuclear  plants.  We 
are  fortunate  to  be  in  a  situation  where 
the  problem  is  well  defined  in  advance. 
There  will  be  no  necessity  for  stopgap  or 
emergency  measures;  the  future,  not  the 
present,  will  guide  power  planning  in  re- 
sponding to  the  challenge  of  diversifica- 
tion. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Han- 
ford dual-purpose  project,  which  includes 
the  production  of  plutonlum  and  electric 
power,  represents  an  encouraging  step 
toward  public  and  private  power  coopera- 
tion. While  the  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  is  building  the  gen- 
erating facilities,  the  power  produced 
will  be  available  on  an  equal  basis  to  pub- 
lic and  private  power  utilities.  This  is 
of  particular  importance  for  the  people 
who  live  and  work  in  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District,  which  I  represent. 
My  district  is  served  by  both  public  and 
private  power  utilities.  The  benefits  of 
increased  power  availability  will  be 
shared  throughout  the  district,  and  its 
people  may  continue  to  expect  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  reasonably  priced  electric 
power  as  a  result  of  the  cooperation 
shown  by  all  those  who  are  participating 
in  the  Hanford  project. 

Hanford  is  more  than  Just  a  power 
producing  project.  If  Congress  had  not 
had  the  foresight  and  judgment  to  au- 
thorize the  dual-purpose  facilities,  the 
steam  produced  in  the  production  of 
Plutonium  would  have  been  disposed  of  as 
waste  into  the  Columbia  River.  By  put- 
ting this  waste  steam  to  work  in  produc- 
ing electric  power,  the  Hanford  project  is 
conserving  a  valuable  natural  resource. 
The  utilization  of  this  resource  is  in 
harmony  with  all  the  principles  of  re- 
source conservation,  which  the  people 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  have  followed  in 


the  development  of  river  basins  and 
forest  lands. 

The  Hanford  dual-purpose  project  is 
the  realization  of  fruitful  utilization  of 
our  energy  resources,  and  it  is  also  a 
demonstration  of  our  Nation's  leadership 
in  developing  the  atom  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. In  the  event  of  a  future  disarma- 
ment agi'eement  which  suspends  the  pro- 
duction of  nuclear  weapons  material,  the 
Hanford  facihty  will  not  be  lying  idle. 
This  valuable  asset  which  has  served  us 
well  in  building  our  defenses  will  con- 
tinue to  be  used  for  peacetime  purposes. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  my  district, 
I  would  like  to  congratulate  iSnose  people 
who  made  it  possible  to  construct  the 
world's  largest  nuclear  powered  steam- 
plant. The  citizens  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Owen  W. 
Hurd,  the  managing  director  of  the 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  Sys- 
tem, and  to  those  Members  of  Congress 
who  labored  to  make  the  Hanford  project 
a  reality. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  tour  the  Hanford  plant  last 
fall,  and  I  can  certainly  agree  ap  to  the 
impressive  size  of  this  proje(Jt.  It  is 
huge,  and  again,  the  constructififi  of  the 
world's  largest  nuclear  steam  plaht  proj- 
ect, in  itself,  is  testimony  to  the  ingenuity 
of  American  loiow-how. 

No  discussion  of  the  Hanford  project 
would  be  complete  without  paying  tribute 
also  to  the  many  leaders  of  the  Tri-City 
area  of  Washington  who  went  all  out  to 
make  Hanford  possible. 

Glenn  C.  Lee,  publisher  of  the  Tri-City 
Herald,  made  Hanford  a  crusade;  he 
assigned  his  top  man — Managing  Editor 
Donald  A.  Pugnetti — to  devote  as  much 
time  as  necessary  to  digghj^-  into  the 
facts  of  the  Hanford  proposal  and  to 
cover  its  progress  in  Washington.  For 
his  outstanding  work  in  reporting  on  the 
Hanford  fight,  Mr.  Pugnetti  wbn  the  1962 
Thomas  L.  Stokes  Award,  given  each  year 
to  a  newspaperman  wriflng  on  natural 
resources  or  energy  policies  ip  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  late  columnist.     ' 

Mr.  Pugnetti's  award  citation  declared 
that  his  news  stories  and  editorials  "were 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  congres- 
sional approval  of  the  use  of  waste  steam 
from  the  giant  Hanford  reactor  for  the 
generation  of  electricity." 

In  his  vigorous,  Imaginative,  and  persistent 
pursuit  of  the  public  Interest  against  long 
odds  and  entrenched  opposition,  Pugnetti 
acted  In  the  best  traditions  of  Tom  Stokes, 
which  the  annual  Stokes  Award  seeks  to  com- 
memorate and  perpetuate — 

The  distinguished  panel  of  judges  de- 
clared. 

So  too,  did  his  paper  and  its  publisher 
Glenn  C.  Lee,  and  we  commend  them  for  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  to  include  an 
editorial  that  appeared  on  April  14  of 
this  year,  in  which  the  Tri-City  Herald 
paid  tribute  to  its  own  Mr.  Hurd,  the 
managing  director  of  the  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pep- 
per). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
NucLEAB  Kilowatts 

Sometimes  words  are  Inadequate.  So  they 
were  for  the  successful  test  of  the  first  gen- 
erator for  the  Hanford  steamplant. 

How  can  you  describe  the  hopes  and 
dreams,  the  frustrations  and  the  triumphs, 
the  planning  and  the  work  that  go  Into  such 
a  great  project? 

It  is  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  Owen  Hurd, 
managing  director  of  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System,  and  the  many,  many 
others  who  have  had  a  band  In  building  the 
world's  largest  dual-purpose  reactor,  that 
everything  seems  to  be  working  properly  and 
that  the  end  appears  In  sight,  at  last. 

The  problems — political,  economic,  engi- 
neering and  human — which  have  been  met 
and  solved  can  only  be  guessed,  they  cannot 
be  detailed. 

The  Idea  of  building  a  reactor  that  could 
produce  both  plutonlum  and  steam  to  turn 
turbines  for  generating  electricity  was  con- 
ceived nearly  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hurd  only  touched  on  the  long  gesta- 
tion when  he  said: 

"With  the  generation  of  the  first  nuclear 
power,  several  years  of  legislative  battling, 
months  of  construction  involving  nimierous 
first-of-a-klnd  problems  and  many  anxious 
moments  were  culminated." 

There  will  be  more  problems  before  both 
generators  begin  full  production  for  the 
Northwest.  But  It's  doubtful  any  In  the 
future  can  be  half  so  troublesome  or  worri- 
some as  those  already  met  and  overcome. 

The  Trl-Cltles,  the  Northwest,  and  the  Na- 
tion can  be  proud  of  the  Hanford  steam- 
plant. So  can  the  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System. 

Its  success  in  building  the  world's  largest 
atomic  power  plant  makes  the  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System  the  logical 
choice  to  build  the  Northwest's  next  nuclear 
plant — at  Hanford  of  course. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hasten 
to  add  that  many  other  individuals  and 
groups  in  the  Tri-Citles  area  and 
throughout  the  State  of  Washington 
gave  their  support  to  the  project.  The 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Richland  and 
Pasco  in  the  Tri-Cities  area  fought  for 
Hanford  and  rallied  support  that  was 
most  effective.  Prominent  newspapers 
throughout  the  area  rallied  in  support 
of  the  project. 

Hanford  will  play  its  part  in  keeping 
the  power  fiowing  as  it  is  needed,  and 
the  entire  region  will  benefit  as  a  result. 

It  is  a  matter  of  particular  pride  to 
me  that  the  Hanford  fight  was  a  biparti- 
san effort,  and  that  the  tough-mindefl 
decision  to  utilize  a  resource,  the  waste 
steam  from  AEC's  reactor,  came  as  a 
result  of  concern  for  the  public  Interest, 
without  regard  to  the  pressures  that 
were  generated  during  the  controversy. 

This  is  a  tribute  to  the  foresight  of 
Congress,  as  well  as  to  the  thousands  of 
people  of  all  political  persuasions  who 
gave  their  full  support  to  this  great 
project. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  without  hesitation 
that  if  I  can  point  to  any  one  reason 
why  this  project  was  authorized  it  would 
be  because  of  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
the  Northwest  and  throughout  the  Na- 
tion who  knew  the  importance  of  this 
project  and  realized  its  need  would 
simply  not  let  our  elected  representatives 
turn  it  down.  Today  their  faith  in  us  and 
our  legislative  processes  have  been  justi- 
fied.    The  project  which  was  once  a 
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this  month  is  a  hisioric  occasion.     Al- 
though I  wa-s  not  in  Congress  at  the  time 


dream,  is  now  a  productive  reality.  It 
was  buiit  for  the  people,  by  the  people 
through  the  Washington  public  power 
supply  system.  And  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment did  not  lend  or  give  a  single 
penny  to  help  It  along.  jToday.  thla 
plant  is  worlclng.  justifying  ^!1  the  feasi- 
bility reports  which  were  m'ade  on  it  pre- 
viou.sly  It  is  benefiting  our  State,  region 
and  Nation  not  only  through  Its  con- 
tribution in  meeting  the  present  and 
future  power  supply  needs  of  the  North- 
west, but  through  the  contribution  this 
nuclear  age  facility  is  making  to  the 
prestige  of  our  Nation  throughout  the 
free  world 

Again,  we  can  take  pride  In  the  fact 
that  we  played  a  part  In  providing  a 
significant  advancement  in  our  country's 
efforts  to  develop  the  peaceful  purposes 
of  the  mighty  atom. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  a,?k  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Wy.mt]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Thf  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection? 

Mr.  WYATT  Mr  Speaker,  the  intro- 
duction of  power  from  the  Hanford 
stream  plant  into  the  electrical  grid  of 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
historic 
in  Cong 

of  the  authorization  of  construction  of 
this  facility  by  the  Washington  public 
supply  system,  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  Northwest  delegation  gave  this 
project  its  full  support,  regaraless  of 
party. 

Oov.  Mark  O  Hatfield  was  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  Washington  public 
supply  system  plan.  He  pointed  out 
in  a  letter  to  Republican  Congressmen 
of  other  States  that  Hanford  was  neither 
a  Republican  versus  Democratic  issue, 
nor  a  private  power  versus  public  power 
issue     He  said: 

Both  parties  have  a  moral  obligation  to 
prevent  the  waste  of  our  national  resources. 
This  is  the  basic  Issue  Involved  In  the  Han- 
ford proposal  It  Is  not  a  question  of  public 
verevis  private  power,  but  of  power  or  no 
power  It  therefore  becomes  a  moral  issue 
of  utilizing  or  wasting  a  resource.  Favorable 
action  would  assure  full  public  and  private 
benefits  conserve  wasted  energy,  and  en- 
hance the  lmp<.>rtant  fishery   rpKour-f! 

Today  Hanford  is  a  reality  because  of 
this  unified  effort  aimed  at  insuring  that 
a  national  resource  was  not  wasted 

WiushinEton  columnist  A.  Robert 
Smith  summed  up  the  story  following 
consnessional  approval,  and  concluded: 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  probably  that  the 
Nurth^-esterners  work'ng  vnth  bipartisan 
cooperation,  won  cut  In  the  end  because 
thev  shf.-»-ed  political  craftsmanship  of  a 
high  order  and  resisted  ail  tempt&tloiu  to 
stJind  up  and  beat  their  breasts  indlgn&ntly 
about  the  terrible  forces  arrayed  against 
them 

The  triumph  of  the  Hanford  project  was 
proi>ab!y  the  best  example  of  legislative 
statesmanship  affecting  the  Northwest  since 
Congress  enacted  the  .^lask.ir.  statehood  bill 
5   yeiiTs  ago 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask  unani- 
mous   consent    that    the    gentlewoman 


from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Orkbn]  may  extend 
her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  authorization  and  construction  of 
the  Hanford  project — the  world's  largest 
nuclear  powerplant — is  an  achievement 
of  significance  not  only  for  the  Northwest 
but  also  the  Nation. 

President  Kennedy  recognized  this  fact 
when  he  signed  the  AEC  authorization 
bill  in  1962.  A  strong  supporter  of  the 
Hanford  project,  the  President  noted 
during  the  White  House  cerwnony  the 
suction  of  Congress  making  it  possible  for 
steam  produced  at  AEC's  new  plutonium 
production  reactor  to  be  transformed 
Into  electricity  and  distributed  to  the 
homes  and  factories  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west.  Restated: 

It  Is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me 
that  a  way  has  now  been  opened  for  the  effi- 
cient utilization  of  this  energy  resource  for 
the  benefit  of  this  growing  region.  To  have 
permitted  this  resource  to  be  wasted  would 
have  been  In  conflict  with  all  principles  of 
resource  conservation  and  utilization  to 
which  we  are  committed. 

President  Keimedy  pointed  out  to 
those  present  at  the  White  House  that 
Hanford  represents  a  project  for  peace- 
time application  of  at<Mnlc  energy.  And 
he  said : 

It  will  give  the  United  States  a  freer  mar- 
gin for  superiority  In  the  peacetime  use  of 
atomic  energy.  I  think  It  will  benefit,  in 
that  way.  the  entire  country,  north  and 
south  and  west,  so  I  want  to  compliment 
those  Members  of  Congress  and  the  Joint 
Committee  and  the  Interior  Committee  and 
others  who  have  played  an  Important  role  In 
the  great  passing  of  this  legislation.  I  par- 
ticularly congratulate  Ch*t  Holhizu)  and 
Senator  Jackson  for  their  part  In  this  effort. 

What  are  the  benefits  of  the  Hanford 
project?  President  Kennedy  summed 
them  up  when  he  declared : 

The  proposal  of  the  Washington  public 
power  supply  system  to  utilize  the  Hanford 
steam  for  the  production  of  power  presents 
an  opportunity,  clearly  In  the  public  Interest, 
to  obtain  the  maximum  benefits  from  the 
public  investment  already  committed  for  this 
facility  and  to  demonstrate  national  leader- 
ship In  resources  development  while  fxirther- 
Ing  national  defense  objectives. 

The  President  declared: 

The  arrangements  contemplated  by  this 
legislation  will  provide  assurance  that  the 
Interests  of  taxpayers,  consumers,  and  other 
producers  of  electric  power  will  be  adequately 
protected. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  is  a  highly 
significant  achievement,  and  the  Members  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress — In  particular  the 
members  of  the  Joint  ComnUttee  on  Atomic 
Energy — are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  suc- 
cess of  their  unremitting  efforts  to  bring 
about  the  utilization  of  the  major  national 
resource  represented  by  the  byproduct  energy 
of  the  Hanford  reactor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  eisk  that  the  cc»nplete 
text  of  President  Kennedy's  remarks  be 
Incorporated  in  the  Recoro  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

Hanford  is  a  notable  landmark  in  the 
history  of  conservation  of  energy.  It  will 
be  remembered  In  the  same  way  that 


Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  are  remem- 
bered— as  part  of  the  continuing  struggle 
to  insure  that  our  national  resources  are 
put  to  their  highest  use.  I  am  proud  to 
have  played  a  part  in  making  the  Han- 
ford project  a  reality. 

Remarks  of  the  Pkesidknt  Upon  the  Sign- 
ing or  H.R.  11974,  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission    1963    AtTTHORIZATlDN    BiLL     (HaN- 

roBD  Reactor) 

I  am  pleased  to  sign  H.R.  11974,  the  Atomic 
Energy  ComnrUsslon  1963  authorization  blU 

One  portion  of  this  legislation— for  which 

we  have   waited   for  quite  some  time will 

make  It  possible  for  the  steam  produced  by 
the  Hanford  new  production  reactor  to  be 
transformed  Into  electricity  and  dUtrlbuted 
to  the  homes  and  factories  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

It  Is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me 
that  a  way  has  now  been  opened  for  the 
efficient  utilization  of  this  energy  resource 
for  the  benefit  of  this  growing  region.  To 
have  permitted  this  resource  to  be  wasted 
would  have  been  In  conflict  with  all  prin- 
ciples of  resource  conservation  and  utiliza- 
tion to  which  we  are  committed. 

This  project  Is  for  peacetime  application 
and  atomic  heat  for  electricity  which  will 
produce  a  million  kilowatts,  approximately. 
It  will  be  four  times  larger  than  any  other 
project  In  the  world.  It  will  give  the  United 
States  a  freer  margin  for  superiority  In  the 
peacetime  use  of  atomic  energy.  I  think  that 
it  will  benefit.  In  that  way.  the  entire  coun- 
try. North  and  South  and  West,  so  I  want 
to  compliment  those  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  Joint  Committee  and  the  Interior 
Committee  and  others  who  have  played  an 
Important  role  in  the  great  passing  of  this 
legislation.  I  particularly  congratulate  Chet 
HoLiriELj)  and  Senator  Jackson  for  their 
part  in  this  effort. 

As  I  stated  In  my  letter  of  July  13,  1962, 
to  Chairman  Holifield,  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  the  proposal  of 
the  Washington  Public  Power  Supply  System 
to  utilize  the  Hanford  steam  for  the  produc- 
tion of  power  presents  an  opportunity, 
clearly  In  the  public  Interest,  to  obtain  the 
maximum  benefits  from  the  public  Invest- 
ment already  committed  for  this  facility 
and  to  demonstrate  national  leadership  In 
re.sources  development  while  furthering  na- 
tional defense  objectives. 

The  arrangements  contemplated  by  this 
legislation  will  provide  assurance  that  the 
interests  of  taxpayers,  consumers,  and  other 
producers  of  electric  power  will  be  adequately 
protected. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  is  a  highly 
significant  achievement,  and  the  Members 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress — In  particular 
the  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy — are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  success  of  their  unremitting  efforts  to 
brlng^  about  the  utilization  of  the  major 
national  resource  represented  by  the  by- 
product energy  of  the  Hanford  reactor. 

Congratulations  to  all   those  Involved. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Ullman]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
celebrate  the  completion  of  the  Han- 
ford powerplant  here  today,  I  am  sure 
that  many  Members  of  the  House  are  re- 
membering the  long  and  discouraging 
struggle  which  preceded  the  authoriza- 
tion of  this  project. 
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A  good  many  of  us  recognized  the  need 
for  some  practical  application  for  the 
vast  quantities  of  steam  which  would  be 
produced  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's new  production  reactor,  which 
was  authorized  in  1958.  In  the  process 
of  splitting  the  atom,  this  reactor  cre- 
ates enormous  quantities  of  heat  which 
represents  raw  energy. 

It  was  proposed  that  this  steam  be  uti- 
lized in  a  new  Federal  steam  generating 
plant,  to  be  operated  in  conjunction  with 
the  reactor.  When  sufficient  support  for 
a  Federal  plant  could  not  be  mustered 
in  the  House  in  1961,  it  appeared  that  the 
steam  would  simply  be  dtunped  into  the 
Columbia  River — a  waste  of  raw  energy 
of  enormous  proportions. 

The  members  of  Washiiigton  Public 
Power  Supply  System,  all  operating  pub- 
lic utility  districts,  came  up  with  their 
plan  to  build  the  Hanford  project, 
pledging  their  own  funds  and  credit,  in 
order  to  use  this  waste  steam  for  a  con- 
structive purpose.  Certainly  all  of  us 
here  in  the  House  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  these  progressive  and  public-spirited 
utility  operators. 

Next,  the  congressional  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Holifield],  gave  its  active  support 
to  the  proposal.  With  the  economic 
feasibility  of  the  plan  firmly  established 
by  studies  conducted  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Hanford  supporters 
went  to  work  to  win  the  approval  of 
Congress. 

Most  of  us  remember  the  many  rollcall 
votes  on  the  Hanford  issue  here  in  the 
House,  as  the  Senate  continued  to  sup- 
port the  project  and  the  House  failed,  by 
small  margins,  to  vote  the  necessary  au- 
thorization. The  tug-of-war  continued 
during  the  long,  hot  summer  of  1962  and 
it  was  not  imtil  September  of  that  year 
that  the  House  approved  legislation  per- 
mitting AEC  to  enter  into  the  proposed 
contract  with  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System.  The  legislation  stipu- 
lated that  50  percent  of  the  project's 
output  should  be  offered  for  sale  to  pri- 
vate utilities  and  50  percent  to  public 
agencies.  Although  some  of  the  private 
utilities,  nationwide,  fought  the  author- 
ization of  Hanford  while  it  was  in  Con- 
gress, it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
uUlities  of  the  Northwest  have  joined 
the  effort  by  agreeing  to  purchase  a  por- 
tion of  the  power  output.  Not  all  of  the 
private  utilities  seem  to  believe  that 
public  power  is  poisonous,  at  least  not 
after  it  has  been  purified  by  being  inter- 
mingled with  the  private  variety  which 
they  themselves  produce. 

It  took  a  great  deal  of  courage  for  a 
group  of  16  pubUc  utlUty  districts, 
some  of  them  quite  small  and  serving 
sparsely  populated  areas,  to  undertake  a 
project  of  the  magnitude  of  Hanford.  and 
n  case  some  of  the  doubters  who  thought 
hi  1962  that  it  could  not  be  done  are  still 
around,  I  want  to  thank  Owen  Hurd  and 
the  rest  of  the  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  people  for  making  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  say,  "I  told  you  so." 

While  the  Hanford  plan  had  some 
enemies.  It  had  some  very  good  friends, 
including  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
who  supported  the  project  through  the 
summer  of  1962  and  signed  it  into  law  in 
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September  of  that  year.  A  year  later. 
President  Kennedy  personally  visited  the 
Hanford  site,  waved  an  atomic  wand,  and 
started  an  unmanned  crane  which  moved 
the  first  shovelful  of  earth  for  the  proj- 
ect's construction.  I  was  proud  to  have 
the  privilege  of  being  with  him  on  that 
occasion. 

Hanford  will  provide  many  benefits  to 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Nation,  m 
addition  to  the  supply  of  low-cost  power 
which  is  its  primary  purpose.  It  can 
serve  as  a  technical  training  ground  for 
nuclear  powerplant  operators  and  tech- 
nicians of  the  future;  it  can  demonstrate 
the  feasibility  of  large-scale  nuclear 
units  in  integrated,  predominantly 
hydroelectric  systems. 

Not  the  least  of  its  benefits  will  be  the 
sense  of  pride  which  the  American  people 
can  feel  in  this  plant,  the  largest  nuclear 
powerplant  in  the  world. 

And  I  personally  take  a  good  deal  of 
pride  in  prudent  management  of  re- 
sources, which  I  believe  is  involved  in 
this  development  of  economical  electric 
power,  using  byproduct  steam — a  re- 
source which  almost  was  wasted. 

Hanford  has  demonstrated  a  new  kind 
of  joint  action  in  the  electric  utility 
industry  and,  although  it  is  not  in  itself 
intended  as  a  model  for  other  develop- 
ments— involving  as  it  does  a  unique  sit- 
uation— I  believe  it  does  indicate  that 
there  are  many  types  of  agreements  and 
arrangements  which  can  be  called  into 
use  where  there  is  determination  to  get 
a  job  done. 

It  is  perhaps  the  resourcefulness  of  the 
Hanford  sponsors  which  offers  the  best 
model  for  future  joint  efforts  by  utilities 
which  involve  Federal,  non-Federal  pub- 
lic, and  private  pwwer  entities.  New 
techniques  and  mechanisms  will  be 
needed  as  our  electric  Industry  becomes 
more  and  more  intercormected  and  in- 
terdependent, and  the  Hanford  project 
has  Indicated  that  it  is  possible  to  develop 
arrangements  which  protect  all  parties 
concerned — and  this  includes  the  Ameri- 
can constuners,  who  are  most  directly 
concerned  of  all. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  IMr.  Price]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
uiiit  of  the  Washington  public  power 
supply  system's  Hanford  steamplant  be- 
gan producing  power  on  April  8.  It  was 
a  milestone  event  in  a  decade-long 
struggle  to  put  waste  heat  to  work  at 
AEC's  new  plutoiiixim  production  re- 
actor. 

If  any  single  Member  of  Congress  de- 
serves credit  for  this  achievement,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  distinguUlh^d  gentle- 
man from  California,  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
Chet  Holifield. 

Chet  Holifield,  believed  in  the  dual- 
puipose  concept  of  Hanford.  He  en- 
couraged the  technical  and  economic 
studies  which  were  necessary  to  insure 
its  feasibility.  He  stimulated  the  inter- 
est of  others  in  this  worthwhile  project. 


He  fought  for  the  conservation  prin- 
ciples involved.  He  laid  his  reputation 
on  the  line  to  secure  congressional  ap- 
proval. He  never  gave  up  in  his  efforts  to 
secure  authorization. 

This  month's  production  of  power  at 
Hanford  is,  in  a  way,  a  personal  accom- 
plishment for  Chet  Holifield.  He 
helped  engineer  this  project  in  the  areas 
where  the  problems  were  the  most  diffi- 
cult. He  succeeded  in  convincing  a  ma- 
jority of  his  colleagues  that  he  was  right, 
and  he  got  a  number  of  them  to  actually 
change  their  minds  in  the  face  of  previ- 
ous record  votes. 

Hanford  is  in  large  measure  a  monu- 
ment to  Chet  Holifield.  Because  of  his 
continuing,  and  unrelenting  work,  it  is 
today  a  reaUty. 

The  two  units  at  Hanford  have  a  com- 
bined capacity  of  800.000  kilowatts  dur- 
ing the  use  of  the  AEC's  new  plutoraijn 
production  reactor  for  the  production 
of  weapons  grade  plutonium  and  other 
products.  Should  AEC  decide  not  to 
continue  use  of  the  new  power  reactor 
for  such  piu-poses,  Washington  t)ubllc 
power  supply  system  would  lease  the  new 
power  reactor  and  continue  its  use  for 
the  production  of  power,  In  which  case 
the  output  would  be  increased  with  a 
power-only  capability  of  860,000  kilo- 
watts. 

Although  nuclear  plants  with!  a  greater 
capacity  than  the  Washington  public 
power  supply  system  Hanford  steam 
plant  are  planned,  it  is  expected  that  its 
distinction  as  the  world's  Largest  will  be 
retained  for  several  years. 

The  modifications  and  additions  to  the 
AEC  convertible  new  power  reactor  to 
achieve  optimum  power  production  have 
been  made  by  Washington  public  power 
supply  system  at  a  cost  expected  to  ex- 
ceed $12  million  and  at  no  expense  to  the 
Government.  In  addition,  Washington,  ■ 
public  power  supply  system  purchases 
the  waste  byproduct  heat  from  the  new 
power  reactor.  Steam  payments  l^ 
Washington  public  power  supply  system 
to  the  AEC  will  amount  to  $30  million 
in  the  first  10  years  of  dual  Viurpose 
operation  and  $6.7  million  per  year 
thereafter. 

The  Hanford  steam  plant  transmis- 
sion lines  required  for  integration  with 
the  Northwest  power  pool  and  new 
power  reactor  additions  and  mddifica- 
tions  were  financed  by  a  Washington 
public  power  supply  system  $122  million 
revenue  bond  issue  secured  by  contracts 
with  both  Northwest  public  and  private 
power  distributors.  Through  exchange 
arrangements  with  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  the  power  output  of  the 
Hanford  plant  has  resulted  in  an  addition 
of  900,000  kilowatts  cf  dependable  i>ower 
to  the  region  and  will  exceed  1  million 
kilowatts  during  new  power  reactor 
power -only  operation. 

Hanford  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
cooperation  of  Federal  and  local  public 
agencies  which  has  achieved  many  bene- 
fits to  the  Nation,  the  region,  and  the 
local  community  through  utilization  of 
an  energy  resource  which  would  have 
otherwise  been  wasted. 

The  people  of  the  Hanford  area,  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  the  Nation,  owe 
Chet  Holifield  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
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his  statesmanlike  activities  on  their  ben- 
efit in  eenpiatm^  the  support  necessary 
to  bring  uiLo  being  this  worthy  project. 


REPORT  ON  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PrppER).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Stratton]  Is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.'^ent  to  revLse  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
m.atter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  Easter  rece.ss  a  special  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
made  an  on-the-srwt  Inspection  trip  to 
the  combat  fronts  of  Vietnam.  I  had  the 
honor  to  be  chairman  of  that  group, 
which  Included  the  s^entleman  from 
Michlg-an  [Mr.  Ch'v.mberl.ain],  the  gentle- 
man from  California  fMr.  LecgettI,  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Staf- 
fordI  ,  and  the  crentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  HicKsl.  Our  visit  was  directed 
by  the  dlstinsruished  chairman  of  our  full 
committee,  the  eentlpman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rivers),  In  line  with  a 
continuing  policy  of  our  committee  to 
keep  ourselves  fully  and  currently  In- 
formed of  the  progress  of  all  our  mili- 
tary activities  in  Vietnam.  Speclflcally, 
Chairman  Rivers  requested  our  subcom- 
mittee to  pay  particular  attention  to  our 
river  patrols,  our  barrier  patrols,  the  de- 
velopment of  port  and  airfield  construc- 
tion., troop  morale,  the  adequacy  of 
equipment,  ammunition,  and  clothing, 
and  any  re.-search  and  development  proj- 
ects that  ouf'ht  to  be  accelerated  to  meet 
urgent  noed.s  of  our  farces  in  Vietnam. 

Carrying  out  Chairman  Rivers'  assign- 
ment, our  .suix^ommittee  left  Prlendshlp 
Airport  on  Thursday,  April  7.  and  re- 
turned to  Dulles  In  the  early  hours  of 
April  19,  having  spent  slightly  more  than 
10  days  on  our  journey.  Of  those  10 
days,  4  were  spent  in  South  Vietnam.  2 
In  Thailand,  and  the  remaining  4  In 
transit  to  and  from  southeast  Asia.  Be- 
cau,=;e  of  the  political  demonstrations  that 
had  oeen  taking  place  in  parts  of  South 
Vietnam  before  we  were  scheduled  to 
leave,  .■\mbas.<;ador  Ix)dge  expressed  some 
concern  about  the  safety  of  our  group 
and  sutTgp,'5ted  that  the  visit  might  be 
po-stpor.ed  until  conditions  had  been  sta- 
bilized. Chairman  Rivers,  however,  felt 
that  the  visit  was  most  cs.sential  if  the 
full  committee  was  to  discharge  Its  con- 
stitutional respon.sibllitles  properly,  and 
arrangements  were  finally  worked  out  so 
that  the  subcommittee  concentrated  Its 
attention  entirely  on  military-  activities 
in  the  field  and  completely  avoided  both 
Saigon  and  Da  Nang, 

During  the  course  of  our  4  days  In 
South  Vietnam  we  traveled  partly  by 
plane  but  mo.stly  by  armed  helicopter. 
We  visited  all  four  major  Vietnamese 
Army  Corps  areas,  two  special  forces 
camps,  three  .vparate  American  Army 
divisions  in  the  field.  Including  one  that 
was  then  engaged  in  ,'ungle  combat  op- 


eration. Inspected  a  major  portion  of  the 
area  being  held  by  Marine  Corps  fqrces, 
inspected  the  brilliant  South  Korean 
combat  division  now  fighting  in  Vietnam, 
spent  a  night  on  board  the  carrier  Enter- 
prise, inspected  the  huge  American  sup- 
ply base  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  visited  six 
major  tactical  airfields.  Including  the 
field  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  the  day  after  the 
recent  Vietcong  mortar  attack,  accom- 
panied the  Navy  and  the  Coast  Guard 
on  a  demonstration  of  river  patrol  tactics, 
spent  one  night  with  American  troops 
in  the  field  wtiile  artillery  shells  whizzed 
overhead,  and  visited  a  major  field  hos- 
pital. 

During  this  period  we  also  conferred 
with  two  Vietnamese  corps  commanders, 
and  one  Province  chief,  with  the  as- 
sistant commander  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea's  crack  Capital  Division,  with 
three  American  division  commanders  in 
field  command  posts,  with  the  general  In 
command  of  our  military  supply  opera- 
tions at  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  with  the  deputy 
commander  of  all  our  air  operations  In 
Vietnam,  and  with  the  admiral  in  charge 
of  our  Navy  carrier  operations.  We  also 
conferred  in  the  field  with  Lieutenant 
General  Walt,  commander  of  the  Marine 
Amphibious  Force,  and  visited  several 
Vietnamese  hamlets  in  company  with 
him.  General  Westmoreland  came  from 
Saigon  to  the  Bien  Hoa  Air  Base  to  con- 
fer with  us  for  more  than  2  hours.  On 
the  way  out  to  Vietnam  we  met  for  2 
hours  in  Honolulu  with  U.S.  Pacific  Com- 
mander, Adm.  U.  S.  Grant  Sharp  and 
his  full  staff. 

In  Thailand  we  met  with  Gen.  Joseph 
Stillwell,  commander  of  the  Military 
Assistance  Command,  Thailand,  and  with 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Thailand,  Mr. 
Graham  Martin,  the  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Laos,  Mr.  Richard  Sullivan,  and  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Philippines,  Mr. 
WiUlam  Blair.  In  Japan  on  the  way  back 
we  also  met  for  an  hour  with  Ambassador 
Edwin  O.  Reischauer.  Besides  these  in- 
dividuals the  subcommittee  talked  with 
a  large  number  of  American  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  airmen  of  all  ranks,  as  well 
as  with  Vietnamese  military  and  civil- 
ians. In  various  locations  and  assign- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  good  deal  has  been  hap- 
pening In  recent  weeks  in  Vietnam,  and 
judging  from  what  has  been  said  here  in 
the  House  and  in  the  other  body,  these 
events  have  caused  some  concern  as  to 
our  position  In  Vietnam.  Without  going 
into  all  the  details  of  the  various  matters 
on  which  our  subcommittee  has  been 
asked  to  report  in  detail  to  Chairman 
Rivers  and  the  members  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, members  may  find  of  interest 
some  of  the  general  observations  and 
conclusions  which  our  group  arrived  at 
as  a  result  of  our  rather  extensive  survey 
of  Vietnam. 

I  think  I  speak  for  all  the  members 
of  our  group,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  saying  that 
we  have  come  back  from  southeast  Asia 
tremendously  Impressed  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  fighting  there  and  with  the 
prospects  for  achieving  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  our  problems  there. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  going  very  well 
Indeed,  much  better  in  fact  than  most  of 
us  realize  in  just  reading  the  day-to-day 


press  accoimts.  We  have  been  losing 
sight  of  the  forest  for  the  trees,  I  am 
afraid.  We  have  had  our  attention 
called  to  one  specific  battle  after  another. 
But  we  have  been  missing  the  most  es- 
sential news,  which  is  that  our  forces  are 
giving  an  excellent  account  of  them- 
selves, and  have  clearly  begim  to  break 
the  back  of  the  Vietcong  aggression  in 
all  parts  of  South  Vietnam.  The  area 
controlled  by  friendly  forces  has  dra- 
matically increased.  The  oil  spots  are 
very  definitely  spreading.  Many  of  the 
highways  and  other  lines  of  communica- 
tion are  now  being  opened  up.  What 
is  even  more  important,  the  vast  imder- 
ground  network  of  tunnels  and  hidden 
sanctuaries,  even  ringing  the  capital  at 
Saigon,  from  which  the  Vietcong  have 
operated  with  impunity  for  years,  is  now 
being  successfully  broken  up  and  dis- 
rupted by  the  aggressive,  persistent,  and 
Increasingly  more  shrewd  and  inge- 
nious application  of  American  and  aUled 
military  power. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  we  certainly 
can  win  this  war  in  Vietnam  and  we  are 
winning  it.  And  I  am  convinced  myself 
that  we  will  win  It  a  whole  lot  sooner 
than  many  of  us  now  think  possible. 
There  are.  of  course,  enemy  sanctuary 
areas  that  have  not  yet  been  penetrated. 
There  may  be  more  enemy  attacks  to 
come.  The  Infiltration  routes  from  the 
north  have  not  yet  been  fully  interdicted. 
We  may  even  need  still  more  American 
troops  to  wind  up  the  job  more  quickly. 
But  it  Is  now  perfectly  clear  that  our 
forces  have  largely  taken  over  the  initia- 
tive. We  are  building  up  the  steady 
momentum  of  victory.  The  enemy's 
elaborate  military  organization  has  been 
seriously  disrupted.  We  must  certainly 
make  sure  that  we  press  this  present  ad- 
vantage fuUy  and  quickly  through  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  Let  us  make  clear 
our  view  that  the  Vietnam  war  is  not,  as 
some  have  suggested,  an  open-ended  sit- 
uation in  Vietnam.  We  are  not  the 
French  in  Vietnam  and  the  sooner  we 
realize  that  fact  the  better.  Our  posi- 
tion is  vastly  better  than  theirs. 

Contrary  to  popular  impression,  the 
Vietcong  forces  are  not  just  a  ragtail 
outfit  of  poorly  armed  and  poorly 
equipped  soldiers,  carrj'ing  only  a  rifle 
and  a  small  bag  of  rice.  These  forces 
are  carefully  organized,  very  fully  sup- 
plied, mostly  with  Red  Chinese  and 
Soviet  weapons,  even  carrying  several 
changes  of  uniform  or  disguises.  They 
are  supported  by  vast  underground  stag- 
ing and  rest  and  rehabilitation  networks. 
In  these  tunnel  structures  are  located 
elaborate  military  hospitals,  with  top- 
grade  surgical  Instruments,  and  even 
printing  presses  for  turning  out  propa- 
ganda material.  But  we  have  met  this 
force,  Mr.  Speaker.  And  we  are  today 
outthinking  and  outguessing  them, 
even  at  their  own  special  game  of  guer- 
rilla warfare. 

One  of  the  items  on  which  Chairman 
Rivers  asked  us  to  report  specifically. 
was  the  adequacy  of  our  equipment  In 
Vietnam.  To  answer  this  question  we 
visited  our  major  supply  bases  at  Cam 
Ranh  Bay  and  we  questioned  almost 
every  officer  or  man  we  met  on  the  mat- 
ter of  shortages.    We  have  been  hearing 
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a  lot  lately,  Mr.  Speaker,  about  possible 
shortages  in  Vietnam.  Let  me  say  that 
our  committee,  searching  as  carefully  as 
possible,  could  find  no  serious  shortages 
In  Vietnam,  none  certainly  that  have 
impaired  our  combat  capabilities  or 
washed  out  combat  missions.  On  the 
contrary,  our  supply  situation  Is  moving 
along  with  amazing  success.  A  few 
months  ago  ships  were  backed  up  for 
weeks  waiting  to  come  alongside  to  be 
unloaded  In  Cam  Ranh  Bay  The  day 
we  were  there  there  was  one  pier  berth 
actually  unoccupied  at  the  base.  As 
anybody  knows  who  has  had  any  practi- 
cal experience  with  warfare,  you  can- 
not always  put  your  hands,  at  every 
moment  in  every  possible  location,  on  all 
the  items  you  might  like  to  make  use  of. 
Some  things  run  out  more  rapidly  than 
others,  and  have  to  be  resupplied.  You 
may  find  yourself  using  one  kind  of  am- 
munition more  rapidly  than  some  other. 
Vietnam  is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
Some  items  have  occasionally  been  in 
short  supply  in  some  locations.  But 
these  shortages  have  only  been  tempo- 
rary. The  problems  have  been  mostly 
In  distribution  or  unloading.  Adjust- 
ments have  occasionally  been  made,  and 
schedules,  shifted  around  but  the  job  has 
continued.  What  was  truly  amazing  to 
the  committee  was  the  remarkable  speed 
with  which  we  have  built  up  our  supplies 
to  the  present  level  so  as  to  support  a 
vastly  increased  troop  commitment. 
This  has  been  another  remarkable 
American  achievement,  and  we  can  be 
justly  proud  of  it. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  the  problem  we  face  in  Vietnam 
Is  not  exclusively  a  military  problem. 
The  military  aggression  of  the  Vietcong. 
masterminded  and  directed  from  North 
Vietnam,  must  be  broken  as  we  are  now 
In  the  process  of  breaking  It,  with  In- 
creasing speed  and  effectiveness.  But 
South  Vietnam  will  not  be  completely 
free  and  secure  until  an  orderly  society 
'  can  be  created  there,  and  a  start  made  on 
building  a  stable  economy  and  political 
structure.  This  Is  the  "other"  Vietnam- 
ese war  to  which  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey has  recently  referred.  How  did 
our  subcommittee  find  that  other  war 
progressing? 

Clearly,  It  will  take  a  longer  time  to 
win  this  other,  nonmilitary  war.  The 
problems  which  face  any  South  Viet- 
namese Govermnent  are  monimiental. 
as  indeed  they  are  in  almost  any  other 
Asian  nation.  The  Jobs  to  be  done  in 
ending  poverty,  improving  education, 
wiping  out  disease,  creating  an  effective 
working  democracy  are.  Indeed,  stagger- 
ing in  their  scope.  Headway  is  being 
made  in  this  war,  too.  but  It  will  not 
be  completely  won  this  week  or  this  year, 
or  perhaps  for  many  a  year  to  come. 

But  it  was  the  firm  Impression  of  our 
subcommittee  that  there  has  been  a  tend- 
ency here  In  America  to  overlook  the 
clear  distinction  that  exists  between  the 
military  operations  against  the  Vietcong, 
now  progressing  so  successfully,  and  the 
longer,  tougher,  essentially  civilian  Job 
that  lies  ahead  of  building,  indeed,  creat- 
ing, a  free  society  in  Vietnam.  Because 
the  problems  of  building  this  free  so- 


ciety almost  from  scratch  are  so  ob- 
viously vast  and  could  take  so  long  to 
solve  completely,  we  have  been  Inclined 
to  think  that  the  war  itself  is  equally 
interminable,  something  that  could  pos- 
sibly go  on  and  on  for  years  without  any 
end.  That,  our  subcommittee  believes,  is 
a  serious  and  dangerous  mistake  to  make, 
one  that  coiUd  undermine  the  support 
which  oior  forces  in  the  field  deserve  to 
have  from  us  back  here  at  home. 

As  I  have  already  said,  we  believe  we 
can  win  the  military  war  in  the  foresee- 
able future.  This  will  not,  of  course,  au- 
tomatically solve  all  the  remaining  ques- 
tions of  public  order,  economic  prosper- 
ity, and  representative  democracy.  But 
it  is  not  correct  to  suggest  that  until  all 
those  problems  have  been  solved  the  mil- 
itary victory  itself  carmot  be  won.  If 
the  American  people  can  understand 
that  the  military  war,  in  which  we  are 
primarily  involved,  Is  being  won  and  that 
our  fighting  men  need  not  be  bogged 
down  indefinitely  in  Vietnam  until  the 
last  economic  and  political  problem  has 
been  solved,  then  I  believe  they  will  be 
far  more  willing  to  give  our  commitment 
there  the  fullest  and  most  enthiosiastic 
support. 

In  the  military  war  our  forces  are 
taking,  as  I  have  indicated,  an  Increasing 
share  of  the  leadership  and  responsi- 
bility, with  the  results  we  have  already 
noted  and  with  a  successful  conclusion, 
the  so-called  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel,  clearly  in  sight.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  other  aspects  of  Vietnam — 
maintaining  local  security  and  order, 
building  a  successful  economy,  establish- 
ing a  working  democracy,  then  we  can 
and  must  look  primarily  to  the  Viet- 
namese forces  and  people  themselves  to 
take  over  the  major  burden  of  the  job. 
Of  course,  we  will  have  to  continue  to 
help  them  in  this.  But  we  should  also  be 
able  to  look  toward  other  agencies,  the 
United  Nations  perhaps  and  other  Asian 
countries,  Japan,  for  instance,  that  has 
had  such  dramatic  economic  success, 
giving  South  Vietnam  substantial  help 
and  assistance. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  to  be  too  dis- 
turbed at  the  prospect  that  it  could  take 
some  time  before  all  of  these  seeurlty  and 
economic  and  political  problems  are 
solved  in  Vietnam.  After  all,  even  here 
in  America  we  have  not  entirely  solved 
our  problems  of  poverty  and  general  edu- 
cation. And  there  are  still  American 
cities  In  which  one  caimot  feel  completely 
safe  and  secure  walking  down  the  street 
at  night. 

At  the  present  time  American  forces 
in  Vietnam  are  engaged  chiefly  in  search- 
and-destroy  missions  against  the  Viet- 
cong. We  sweep  through  an  area  and 
rout  out  all  the  Vietcong  personnel  and 
installations  we  can  find.  But  because  of 
limits  in  the  total  personnel  available,  we 
cannot  remain  indefinitely  In  all  these 
areas — not  just  searching  and  destrosdng 
but  also  clearing  and  holding,  as  It  is 
called.  Thus  when  our  forces  finally  do 
pull  out,  we  can  expect  that  the  Vietcong 
may  move  back  Into  the  searched  area 
and  constitute  a  renewed  threat.  Does 
this  mean  then  that  we  face  an  Im- 
possibly revolving  threat  which  can  only 
be  fully  countered  when  there  are  enough 


forces  available  to  us  to  sit  Indefinitely  in 
all  key  areas  in  South  Vietnam?  We  do 
not  believe  this  is  the  case.  Combat  com- 
manders reported  to  us  that  once  an  area 
has  been  subjected  to  a  thorough  search- 
and-destroy  operation,  even  though 
friendly  forces  might  later  move  out  of 
the  area,  the  nature  of  Vietcong  activity 
thereafter  does  not  revert  to  the  same 
level  as  before  the  initial  search-and- 
destroy  activities  were  undertaken.  And 
the  extent  of  Vietcong  aggression  can  be 
further  reduced  by  maintaining  system- 
atic patrolling  in  these  areas. 

This  would  suggest,  therefore,  that 
once  the  Vietcong  aggression  has  been 
crushed,  it  will  be  possible  to  shift  the 
burden  of  local  security,  of  holding  the 
areas  that  have  been  once  cleared  of 
Vietcong,  to  the  Vietnamese  forces  them- 
selves. Eventually  this  shift  could  also 
mean  a  substantial  shift  in  the  character 
of  our  own  military  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam, as  we  move  from  purely  military 
operations  to  the  longer  jobs  of  "pacifi- 
cation" or  "rural  reconstruction"  or  "rev- 
olutionary development."  In  that  con- 
nection we  were  most  impressed  with  the 
Job  the  South  Korean  Capital  Division 
has  been  doing  in  this  regard.  They  have 
done  a  magnificent  fighting  job.  They 
are  also  doing  a  magnificent  Job  of  aiding 
and  assisting  the  civilians  in  the  area  of 
their  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  said  In  re- 
cent weeks  about  the  impact  of  the  recent 
Buddhist  riots  In  Vietnam  on  our  cur- 
rent military  commitment.  A  number  of 
Individuals,  many  of  them  very  distin- 
guished, have  been  quoted  as  saying  that 
If  the  Vietnamese  Government  asks  us 
to  get  out  of  Vietnam  then  we  ought  to 
get  out. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  make  a  serious 
mistake  in  talking  about  getting  out  of 
Vietnam,  in  the  light  of  what  necessarily 
must  be  at  best,  very  hypothetical  cir- 
cumstances. Talk  of  getting  out  Is 
bound  to  have  a  defeatist  effect,  not  only 
on  our  forces  in  the  field  but  also  on  the 
people  here  at  home.  It  Is  especially 
disturbing  to  hear  It  suggested  at  the 
very  time  when  our  military  operations 
are  progressing  so  successfully. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  conclude  by 
saying  how  much  all  of  us  were  Im- 
pressed by  General  Westmoreland.  He 
is  an  outstanding  officer  and  we  are  ex- 
tremely fortunate  to  have  him  on  the 
Job  in  Vietnam.  The  high  morale  of  all 
American  troops  in  his  command,  the 
highest  perhaps  in  our  military  history, 
is  a  great  tribute  to  his  leadership  and 
personal  dedication  to  the  complex  task 
our  country  faces  there.  One  occasional- 
ly hears  disparaging  remarks  about  the 
nature  of  the  "military  mind."  Let  me 
say  that  if  General  Westmoreland  is  any 
example,  let  us  Just  hope  we  have  a  lot 
more  military  minds.  Here  is  a  man 
with  a  firm,  clear  grasp  not  just  of  mili- 
tary matters,  but  the  whole  tangled  web 
of  interrelated  cultural,  economic,  and 
political  factors  Involved  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

I  also  want  to  add  a  special  word  of 
commendation  for  General  Walt  of  the 
Marine  Corps.  He  Is  a  vigorous.  Inspir- 
ing field  commander,  with  the  utmost 
devotion  of  his  troope.    His  interest  in 
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the   Vietnamese   people   Ls   the   kind  of 
leadership  we  need. 

After  speaking  with  General  West- 
moreland and  General  Walt,  our  com- 
mJttee  came  back  home  with  the  feel- 
ing that  perhaps  we  have  been  regarding 
Vietnam  too  much  as  a  problem  and  too 
little  as  a  great  opportunity.  Here,  after 
all,  is  a  most  challenging  task,  to  help  a 
counti-y  get  on  its  feet  and  grow  into  a 
prosperous  and  self-determined  democ- 
racy, to  solve  the  complex  problems  that 
attend  the  emergence  of  any  new  nation, 
and  to  use  our  power  and  our  influence 
to  give  freedom  one  more  genuine  foot- 
hold In  the  Asian  hemisphere.  This, 
after  all,  is  what  we  in  America  have  al- 
ways tried  to  do  down  through  our  his- 
tory, to  use  our  resources  and  energy  not 
merely  to  enjoy  freedom  for  ourselves 
here  at  home  but  to  help  others  enjoy 
the  same  benefits  and  privileges  we  enjoy 
in  other  corners  of  a  rapidly  shrinking 
world. 

Seen  in  this  light,  Vietnam  is  some- 
thing that  can  well  call  forth  the  very 
best  In  our  Nation  and  in  our  people, 
and  present  a  challenge  to  which  we 
can  rise  to  prove  that  American  ideals 
and  objectives  are  still  more  vigorous, 
more  stable,  more  productive,  and  more 
fundamentally  rewarding  than  those 
espoused  by  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STTIAITON'.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Mlchiijan.  a  very  valuable  member  of  our 
subcommittee 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  would  like  to  say 
at  the  outset  that  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  had  to  say.  I  feel 
he  has  made  a  very  thorough  report  of 
g  our  activities  during  the  Easter  recess. 
^  I  would  particularly  like  to  commend  him 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged 
his  duties  as  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee I  was  proud  to  be  with  him  on 
this  mission  at  all  times  I  would  also 
say  not  only  to  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee but  with  respect  to  the  other 
members  &.■<  well  that  our  business  was 
carried  on  with  objectivity  and  with  ab- 
solutely no  political  coiisiderations  from 
the  time  we  left  until  we  returned.  As 
far  as  this  war  is  concerned,  this  was  not 
a  Republican  and  Democratic  committee 
out  there.  This  was  a  red,  white,  and 
blue  committee  visiting  our  troops  In  the 
field. 

There  are  a  few  thliigs  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  made  reference  to  that 
I  would  like  to  underscore.  What  he  has 
.said  about  the  talk  we  occasionally  hear 
about  ■■1,'etting  out"  is  what  I  have  ref- 
erence to  I  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to 
the  gentleman's  statement.  I  would  say 
this  m  addition  thereto:  WhUe  we  were 
m  Thailand  we  talked  with  our  military 
people  there.  We  were  told  the  sit- 
uation is  growing  worse  in  that  country. 
I  am  satisfied  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  face  the  threat  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion if  not  where  we  are  grappling  with 
it  now  successfully,  then  later  In  Thai- 
land. We  are  told  incidents  are  increas- 
ing and  terrorist  activity  is  being  stepped 


up  in  the  northeast  sector.  This  Is  no 
secret.  Those  who  are  bent  on  expand- 
ing communism  In  this  area  are  going  to 
be  continuing  their  efforts  there.  This 
Is  no  time  for  us  to  back  down  and  get 
out.  This  is  a  time  for  us  to  see  this  job 
through. 

I,  too,  was  impressed  with  the  morale 
of  our  troops.  Everywhere .  we  went  we 
talked  with  our  people,  and  in  spite  of 
the  heat  and  all  kinds  of  difficulties  and 
the  hardships  that  our  boys  were  endur- 
ing, I  felt  the  morale  was  high.  I  was 
proud  of  them  and  every  Member  of  this 
body  and  all  Americans  should  be  proud 
of  our  servicemen  who  are  doing  this  job 
and  doing  it  without  complaint.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  visit  Vietnam  last  year. 
There  has  been  a  tremendous  change  In 
this  10-month  period.  A  big  buildup  has 
taken  place. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  obvious  that  we  are 
digging  In  and  that  we  Intend  to  stay,  as 
the  President  has  said  we  Intend  to  stay. 

I  was  impressed  with  what  we  observed 
there  in  connection  with  the  pacification 
program. 

We  visited  a  village  with  General  Walt 
when  sick  call  was  being  held  in  one  of 
the  little  huts.  We  saw  a  line  of  Viet- 
namese people  waiting  to  be  treated  by 
a  medical  corpsman  who  was  adminis- 
tering to  the  ills  of  the  natives  of  the 
village. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  much  Impressed 
with  our  efforts  and  feel  that  these  pro- 
grams must  continue  to  have  our  atten- 
tion if  we  are  to  hold  this  land.  In  other 
words,  we  must  win  with  the  people 
themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word 
with  respect  to  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  said  about  certain  shortages 
here  and  there.  Yes,  we  did  raise  this 
question  everywhere  we  went,  because 
our  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Sei-vlces,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers],  had  di- 
rected us  to  raise  this  question  In  all 
areas  we  visited.  I  cannot  speak  about 
the  areas  to  which  we  did  not  go.  I  know 
nothing  of  what  the  situation  is  there. 
But  we  were  not  told  of  any  serious  short- 
ages in  the  areas  that  we  did  visit. 

However,  General  Westmoreland  did 
say  this  In  explanation  of  this  entire  sit- 
uation.   He  said: 

About  a  year  ago  we  had  a  change  In  policy. 
We  decided  on  this  buildup. 

He  said  that  he  needed  more  troops 
desperately  at  that  time  and  that  he 
knew  supplies  would  be  inadequate  but 
that  he  had  to  take  the  risk.  He  fur- 
ther said  that  they  had  a  lot  of  ships 
that  were  backed  up  in  the  harbor.  He 
told  us  that  they  had  to  pay  demurrage 
in  order  to  have  these  floating  ware- 
houses which  could  be  utilized  if  neces- 
sary. 

So,  he  described  it  thusly.  He  said 
"for  the  past  year  I  have  been  in  the 
business  of  distributing  shortages."  But 
in  fairness,  I  must  say  that  no  one  at 
any  of  the  places  we  visited  told  us  of 
serious  shortages  at  those  specific  loca- 
tions. 

There  Is  one  other  matter  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

After  the  base  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  was 
shelled  by  mortar  fire  at  1  o'clock  In  the 


morning,  we  stopped  by  that  same  after- 
noon to  Inspect  the  damage. 

There  were  some  four  planes  destroyed. 
I  believe  29  were  damaged.  Seven  of 
our  boys  were  killed.  There  were  other 
injuries  there,  too.  The  oil  diunp  at  Tan 
Son  Nhut  was  a  roaring  inferno.  Flames 
were  blazing  as  high  as  this  building. 

In  addition,  two  of  the  Blue  Eagle 
planes  that  were  based  at  Tan  Son  Nhut 
had  also  been  hit.  As  we  stopped  by  our 
Blue  Eagle  planes  I  recognized  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Henderson  who  is 
commanding  officer  of  one  of  the  crews 
and  he  Invited  me  to  fly  a  mission  with 
them  that  evening. 

These  Blue  Eagle  planes  are  the  air- 
borne television  platforms  that  we  have 
in  Vietnam  at  this  time.  After  I  came 
back  from  my  first  visit  to  Vietnam  a 
year  ago  and  at  the  urging  of  some  of 
our  very  highest  ranking  officers  In  Viet- 
nam, who  told  me  they  felt  that  the 
television  concept  was  one  that  would  be 
of  great  assistance  to  our  effort  there,  I 
made  some  Inquiries  as  to  the  status  of 
this  project.  It  was  quite  difficult.  The 
USIA  did  not  want  to  tell  me  anything 
about  It.  I  wrote  several  letters.  Final- 
ly I  had  to  make  a  speech  on  the  floor  of 
this  House.  I  had  to  get  the  assistance 
of  my  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers],  before  I 
could  get  the  classified  information  on 
the  television  studies  that  had  been 
made.  But  we  finally  got  them.  We  de- 
termined that  it  was  sound.  I  wanted  to 
do  whatever  I  could  to  push  it  and  so 
did  several  of  my  colleagues. 

When  we  met  with  Ambassador  Lodge 
before  he  went  to  his  second  assignment, 
we  told  him  of  our  interest  in  this  and 
our  desire  to  help  If  we  could.  He  sent 
us  a  cable  after  he  had  been  out  there 
3  or  4  weeks  and  said  that  the  program 
had  been  reviewed  and  approved  and  we 
were  going  to  go  ahead  with  it. 

During  the  Christmas  holiday  I  visited 
the  Blue  Eagles  at  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base  where  they  were  being  fitted  out. 
They  are  Constellation  planes.  There  is 
nothing  in  them  but  electronic  gear  for 
television  and  radio  transmission.  So 
because  of  my  longstanding  Interest  In 
this  project,  I  was  terribly  disturbed  to 
find  that  one  of  our  Blue  Eagles  had 
taken  a  direct  hit  at  Tan  Son  Nhut.  The 
starboard  tall  had  been  knocked  off  and 
it  was  also  hit  on  top  of  the  fuselage. 
The  other  plane  had  40  shrapnel  holes 
in  it. 

The  boys  were  there  and  they  were 
ready  to  fly  it;  and  I  went  with  them. 

We  flew  over  Saigon  for  5  hours  in  a 
tight  circle  8  miles  In  diameter  trans- 
mitting television  signals  to  the  groimd 
simultaneously  on  two  channels — chan- 
nel 9  for  the  Vietnamese  and  channel  11 
for  our  American  troops. 

I  would  say  that  one  criticism  that  we 
heard  in  many  places  where  we  saw  tel- 
evision sets  was  that  the  movies  were  too 
old.  I  do  think  something  should  be 
done  about  this  and  I  intend  to  pursue  it. 

But  with  respect  to  the  Vietnamese  lan- 
guage transmission  on  the  Blue  Eagle, 
I  would  just  like  to  take  a  minute  to  tell 
my  colleagues  about  the  content  of  this 
program.  The  news  program  told  the 
people  what  had  happened  that  day  in 
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Vletnsun.  I  saw  B-52's  on  the  television 
screen  dropping  bombs.  I  saw  General 
Westmoreland  making  a  statement  for 
the  Vietnamese  people.  I  also  saw  Gen- 
eral Taylor  on  television.  On  the  same 
program  I  heard  some  Vietnamese  music. 
They  had  a  humorous  show,  something 
like  a  Bob  Hope  show.  Then  they  also 
had  a  magic  act  that  was  done  very  well. 

But  I  would  say  this  about  the  politi- 
cal difficulties  we  are  having  in  Viet- 
n«im — if  that  Government  is  unstable 
It  Is  because  the  people  are  not  informed. 
They  do  not  know  what  is  going  on  in 
their  coimtry. 

This  struggle,  in  its  final  analysis,  is 
nothing  but  a  struggle  for  the  minds  of 
men.  We  in  this  coimtry  have  the  great- 
est potential  for  reacliing  the  minds  of 
men  of  any  people  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

We  can  help  to  get  a  message  to  the 
Vietnamese  people  about  this  war 
through  this  medium. 

But  we  must  do  more.  One  of  our 
planes  is  groimded.  We  have  only  one 
that  is  flying  now  and  it  Is  on  a  limited 
schedule.  So  it  will  not  be  long  before 
I  will  come  lib  my  colleagues  of  the  House 
with  some  recommendations  for  more 
and  better  equipment.  If  It  is  worth  do- 
ing, it  is  worth  doing  well.  We  should 
have  first-class  equipment.  We  should 
have  planes  that  fly  higher  and  planes 
that  we  can  base  in  remote  areas. 

As  far  as  cost  Is  concerned,  the  whole 
project  so  far  has  not  been  more  than 
the  cost  of  one  B-52  raid.  We  have  just 
put  up  $12.3  billion  on  a  supplemental 
request.  We  have  tried  everything. 
Things  have  not  been  working  too  well, 
and  that  Is  why  we  are  In  the  trouble 
we  are  in  today  and  why  we  are  having 
to  send  more  troops  to  Vietnam. 

I  say  that  this  is  worth  trying,  and  it 
Is  my  hope  that  we  shall  have  the  sup- 
port of  Members  of  the  House  In  doing 
so.  I  feel  confident  that  my  colleagues 
on  the  subcommittee  will  fully  realize  the 
value  of  this  program  and  will  also  be 
giving  it  a  push. 

There  are  many  other  things  we  could 
comment  on,  but  I  do  not  want  to  en- 
croach further  upon  the  time  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  chsdrman  of  our  subcommittee 
for  the  maimer  in  which  the  business  of 
our  subcommittee  was  conducted. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  generous 
remarks  and  assure  him  I  am  certain 
that  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
will  support  him  in  his  recommendations 
with  regard  to  the  Blue  Eagle  Project. 

I  wish  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
cliairman  of  our  committee,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  do  so  without  first  expressing  to 
Wm,  not  only  on  behalf  of  myself,  but  all 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  our  ap- 
preciation for  making  It  possible  for  us 
to  see  the  fighting  fronts  In  Vietnam 
as  representatives  of  a  dlstingiiished  and 
able  committee. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  and  thank  him 
and  his  subcommittee  for  taking  time 


from  their  justified  recess  at  Easter,  at 
great  sacrifice  of  time  and  energy,  to 
make  this  trip.  I  have  listened  to  most 
of  what  the  gentleman  had  to  say  this 
afternoon.  I  was  Interrupted  for  a 
couple  of  telephone  calls.  But  his  re- 
port is  fascinating,  and  I  am  sure  It  will 
receive  wide  approval.  I  look  forward  to 
the  full  report,  which  the  gentleman 
will  render  to  the  full  committee. 

The  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton],  and  each 
member  of  his  committee  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  House  and  of  our  commit- 
tee and  the  coimtry  for  the  fine  effort 
they  have  made  and  the  very  compelling 
and  requiring  schedule  that  they  have 
had  to  fulfill.  I  look  forward  to  this 
report.  But  at  this  time  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  an  excellent  report, 
and  also  to  congratulate  each  member 
of  his  subcommittee.  I  have  been  re- 
warded by  taking  time  to  be  present 
this  afternoon,  and  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  what  you  have  said  and  what  you 
have  done. 

To  each  of  you  I  say  you  have  made  a 
great  contribution  to  your  country  and 
you  deserve  the  thanks  of  this  Congress 
and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  once  again  for 
his  very  generous  remarks. 

Mr.  LEOGETTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California,  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  take  this  tune  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  on  the  very  schol- 
arly manner  in  which  he  has  presented, 
I  believe,  most  of  the  thoughts  which 
the  committee  has  synthesized  of  our 
views  on  South  Vietnam.  ,'' 

Some  of  these  views  we  have  ex- 
changed in  aircraft  and  on  the  sea,  and 
so  on.  But  by  and  large  we  have  kept 
pretty  well  together. 

The  message  we  bring  back  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  is  that  we  have 
a  different  kind  of  show  going  on  in 
South  Vietnam  today  than  we  had  a  year 
ago.  A  year  ago  we  had  some  20,000 
troops  that  we  were  supporting.  Now  we 
have  a  quarter  of  a  million  troops,  and 
we  are  still  supporting  them.  We  are 
supporting  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
in  their  efforts  to  keep  free  and  to  have 
their  own,  self-determined  program  in 
that  area. 

I  had  much  serious  trepidation  when 
I  went  to  South  Vietnam,  representing 
the  great,  liberal  area  of  California.  I 
suspected  many  times  that  perhaps  there 
was  much  more  sympathy  in  the  south 
with  some  of  the  socialistic  programs 
than  actually  was  the  case.  We  have 
determined  by  our  on-the-spot  investi- 
gation that  there  is  a  strong  feeling 
among  the  people  of  Vietnam  that  they 
do  not  want  occidentalism,  they  do  not 
want  communism — they  do  want  to  get 
rid  of  their  poverty,  but  they  want  to  do 
it  their  way. 

That  Is  the  message  that  we  got  in 
Thailand.  We  learned  there  from  Gen- 
eral Stllwell  that  they  are  making  a  very 
Impressive  effort  In  that  area  to  resolve 
their    problems.    They    are    upgrading 


their  economy.  We  know  that  some  of 
our  efforts  now  in  the  military  sphere  are 
going  to  have  a  tremendous  fallout,  such 
as  the  roads  and  railways  we  are  putting 
In  there,  which  are  going  to  draw  Thai- 
land together  apd  bring  the  back  country 
to  a  point  wtfiere  they  can  enjoy  their 
government  services. 

It  is  Important  that  we  look  at  the 
whole  area  as  a  vital  cog  In  the  develop- 
ment of  southeast  Asia.  If  we  keep  our 
commitment  with  Thailand,  we  are  not 
going  to  have  the  problems  that  we 
currently  have  In  South  Vietnam.  The 
comments  and  conclusions  with  resp>ect 
to  the  nonopenhandedness  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  encounter  is  Important  for 
the  American  people,  because  there  is  a 
$700  million  gross  national  product 
economy  merging  with  a  $1  billion  gross 
national  product  economy.  Of  course, 
not  to  have  inflation  Is  impossible  In 
either  economy. 

But  to  say  that  we  are  going  to  fight 
for  20  years  In  this  encounter  is  not 
realistic.  We  still  have  the  greatest  mil- 
itary and  psychological  warfare  ma- 
chine. We  have  the  greatest  army  in 
history.  I  do  not  think  It  will  take  us 
5  years,  or  10  years,  but  probably  we 
cannot  resolve  it  in  1  year,  either. 
We  are  going  to  resolve  it.  Our  Ameri- 
can people  must  know  that. 

Our  fighting  men  on  the  front  are 
going  to  take  cognizance  of  that.  Their 
morale  Is  excellent.  They  know  wjio  Is 
with  them,  and  who  is  against  them. 

At  one  time,  perhaps,  the  Vletcong 
could  be  farmers  by  day  and  soldiers  by 
night,  but  with  the  big  U.S.  presence 
occupying  most  of  the  ricelands  and 
most  of  the  fiat  areas  In  the  Mekong, 
and  all  up  and  down  the  coast,  the  Vlet- 
cong have  had  to  determine  whether 
they  will  be  farmers  or  fighters. 

I  know  we  were  all  pleased  to  find  that 
many  of  them  were  determining  of  late, 
about  100  percent,  to  be  farmers.  These 
are  what  we  call  the  ralliers. 

Up  in  the  2d  Corps  area,  3,000  came 
over  to  the  Grovemment  in  just  3  months 
of  this  year.  So  we  have  made  excellent 
pr(«ress  in  that  area. 

At  this  point  I  will  include  In  the 
Record  a  nonclassified  statement  pre- 
pared by  Lt.  Col.  Richard  E.  Shade 
which  sets  forth  in  detail  our  itinerary 
over  South  Vietnam: 

MONDAT,   APRIL    11,    1966 

Bangkok  to  Plelku,  0620  to  0916  (all  times 
local),  VC-54.  Met  by  MaJ.  Gen.  W.  O.  Kln- 
nard,  commanding  general,  ist  Cavalry  Divi- 
sion (Airmobile),  in  behalf  of  Ambassador 
Lodge  and  General  Westmoreland.  Went  by 
vehicle  to  2d  Corps  Headquarters  (ARVN). 
Called  on  Maj.  Gen.  Vlnh  Loc.  commanding 
general.  2d  Corps  Tactical  Zone.  Briefed  by 
corps  advisers,  G-2  Lt.  Col.  Howard  R.  Roea; 
a-3  MaJ.  Arthur  J.  Wehr,  Jr.;  0-5  MaJ.  James 
R.  Bukoskl.  Colonel  Timothy,  senior  adviser, 
was  absent  and  was  represented  by  Lt.  Col. 
Robert  K.  Loomls. 

Plelku  to  Plel  Me.  1055  to  1135:  UH-1 
(Helo).  Accomjjanled  by  MaJ.  Hugh  B.  Har- 
rison, 2d  Corps  advisory  team  protocol,  and 
Lt.  Col.  William  A.  Patch,  special  forces  "C" 
detachment  senior  adviser  In  2d  Corps.  Met 
and  briefed  in  bunker  In  the  camp  by  Capt. 
WllUam  H.  Wllloughby,  Jr. 

Plel  Me  to  An  Khe,  1155  to  1235:  tJH-l. 
Landed  at  base  camp  of  1st  Cavalry  Division 
(Airmobile) .  Luncheon  at  commanding  gen- 
eral's mess  with  commanding  general,  and 
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sufT.  Briefing— Introduction  by  Major  Gen- 
eral Kinaard.  G  2  Maj.  Ephrlm  Martin;  G-3 
Maj  Z.v:ha.ry  Whaley;  G-5  Lt.  Col.  Monroe 
Kirkpatnck  Viewed  captured  equipment 
prior  to  briefing.  Met  constituent*  after 
briefing. 

An  Khe  to  Canh  Van,  1520  to  1640:  UH-1. 
Landed  at  headquarters,  Republic  of  Korea, 
Capital  Division  Met  by  Col.  Gilbert  C. 
Rosfil.  line  officer.  Met  with  ADC.  Brig.  Gen. 
Lee  Nam  Jou.  Short  honors  ceremony  ex- 
tended followed  by  call  on  ADC.  Briefed  on 
divlalon  history  and  operations  In  Vietnam 
by  Lt.  Col.  Suk  Ryung.  QxUck  tour  of  cap- 
tured equipment. 

Canh  Van  to  Qu!  Nhon.  1645  to  1666;  tJH-1. 
Boarded  Navy  CIA  iCOD). 

Qui  Nhon  to  U.S.S.  Enterprise,  1700  to  1850. 
Ship  w.is  en  Yankee"  station  In  South  China 
Sea  (overflew  cruiser  firing).  Met  by  Rear 
Adm.  T.  J.  Walker,  commander,  Carrier  Divi- 
sion 3;  Capt.  R.  W.  Rynd,  Chief  of  Staff;  Capt. 
J.  L.  Shlpman,  commander,  Air  Wing  9;  Capt. 
J.  L.  HoUoway  III,  commanding  officer,  U8S 
Enterprise;  Capt.  P.  S  Petersen,  executive  of- 
ficer. Enterprise.  Supper  In  the  admiral's 
mesa.  Briefing  by  Admiral  Walker  on  Car- 
rier Division  3  operations.  Briefing  by  Cap- 
tain HoUoway  on  Enterprise.  Tour  of  nu- 
clear reactor.    Remained  overnight. 

TUESDAY,  APEIL   12,   1966 

Further  tour  of  ship. 

U.S.S.  Enterprise  to  Chu  Lai.  0920  to  1030. 
CIA.  Met  at  Chu  Lai  by  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  W, 
Walt,  commanding  general.  IIIMAF;  Ma]. 
Gen.  Lewis  Q.  Fields,  commanding  general, 
1st  Marine  Division;  MaJ.  Gen.  Keith  B.  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  commanding  general,  1st  MAW. 
Party  helo  lifted  to  hill  69,  met  and  briefed 
by  Lt.  Col.  Paul  X  Kelley.  commanding  offi- 
cer. 2d  Battalion.  4th  Marines,  and  MaJ. 
Erneet  L.  DePozlo.  battalion  executive  offi- 
cer. Observed  and  fired  weapons.  Chop- 
pered  to  Vlenh  An  No.  2  village  civic  action 
project  of  1st  Battalion.  7th  Marines.  Col. 
Louey  N.  Dasey,  director  civil  aCalrs  office, 
and  MaJ.  J.  S.  Ready,  his  assistant,  met, 
briefed,  and  conducted  tovir  of  village.  Party 
then  went  to  Logistical  Supp>ort  Unit  and  had 
lunch  with  constituents.  Then  briefed  at 
MAG  12  by  commanding  officer.  Col.  Le&lle  E. 
Brown. 

Chu  Lai  to  Cani  Ranh  Bay,  1410  to  1640. 
VC123.  Met  and  given  unscheduled  briefing 
by  commanding  officer,  12th  TPW,  Col.  Levi 
R.Chase  Proceeded  by  UH-l's  to  Cam  Ranh 
Bay  logistical  area  Briefed  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Arthur  L.  FYledniaii.  Helo  tour  of  entire 
lo^tlcal  area  and  .idjacent  Army  and  Air 
Forc«  facilities. 

Cam  Ranh  Bay  to  Can  Tho.  1760  to  1920, 
VC123.  Met  by  Col  George  A.  Barten,  SA.  4th 
Corps.  Had  extremely  Informal  dlscxisslous 
and  remained  overnight. 

WEDNESDAY.   APRn.    !3.    I9«« 

Attended  dally  staff  briefing.  Met  with  Lt. 
Gen.  Dang  Van  Quang.  commanding  general, 
4th  Corps  tactical  zone.  Then  briefed  by 
corps  advisory  staff:  0-2  Lt.  Col.  John  W. 
Goldsmith:  O^  Lt.  Col  Alfred  G.  HIU;  0-6 
It    Col    John  V    Swango. 

Can  Tho  to  Vung  Tavi,  0940  to  1016,  VC123. 
Met  by  Capt.  J.  T.  Shepherd,  A.C.  of  S.  for 
oper  .  COMN.WV  and  Lt.  Cdr  Donald  G.  Mc- 
Millan, senior  adviser,  3d  coastal  region. 
Went  by  vehicle  to  CSC  on  hUl  above  Vung 
Tau  and  briefed  Traveled  by  vehicle  to  Cat 
Lo  Briefed  and  luncheon  Then  boarded 
river  patrol  crstft  £md  observed  firing  demon- 
strati  an 

VuJig  Tau  to  B!nh  Ba.  1,310  to  1325,  UH-1. 
LandiKl  at  advance  Reld  CP  of  1st  Inftintry 
division.  Met  by  MaJ.  Gen.  WUUam  E  Depuy, 
c'xr.niar.dlng  genenil,  and  briefed  by  General 
Depuy  on  the  current  division  operation. 

Blnh  Ba  to  Jungle  Position.  1350  to  1410. 
Overflew  the  area  where  an  Infantry  company 
had  been  hit  hard  2  days  before  accompanied 
by  Brig    Gen.  James  P.  HoUlngsworth,  ADC. 


Landed  in  area  of  3d  Bde.  In  Jungle.  Met 
and  briefed  by  Col.  William  D.  Brodbeck, 
commanding  officer,  3d  Bde.;  Lt.  Col.  Lee  S. 
Henry,  commanding  officer,  1/16  Infantry 
and  Lt.  Col.  Howard  L.  Sargent,  Eng. 

Jungle  Position  to  Phouc  Vlnh,  1450  to  1536. 
Landed  at  Phouc  Vlnh,  Ist  Bde.,  1st  Infantry 
Division,  for  fuel  but  since  division  had  failed 
to  notify  that  Codel  was  not  to  stop  there, 
members  went  to  CP  location  to  visit  con- 
stituents, accompanied  by  Brig.  Gen.  Charles 
M.  Mount,  Jr.,  ADC,  and  Col.  Bdgar  N.  Glotz- 
bach.  conunandlng  officer,  Ist  Bde.,  lot  In- 
fantry Division. 

Phouc  Vlnh  to  Tan  Son  Nhut.  1610  to  1700. 
By  UH-1  party  overflew  Phu  Lol  ( Ist  Infantry 
Division,  Artillery)  and  Dl  An  (1st  Infantry 
Division  command  poet)  and  landed  at  Tan 
Son  Nhut  (Saigon).  Met  by  Col.  George 
Budway,  alrbase  commander  and  was  briefed 
and  visited  the  alrbase  for  a  survey  of  the 
damage  Inflicted  by  the  indirect  fire  attack 
on  the  base  at  130030  April. 

Tan  Son  Nhut  to  Cu  Chi.  1805  to  1826, 
UHl.  Landed  at  division  command  post  of 
25th  Infantry  Division  and  was  met  by  MaJ. 
Gen.  P.  C.  Weyand,  commanding  general, 
and  members  of  his  staff.  Party  split  Into 
small  groups  and  remained  overnight  with 
battalion  elements  of  the  25th  Division. 

THTJBSDAT,    APRIL    1«,    1966 

Party  visited  in  battalion  area  and  was 
then  briefed  by  General  Weyand  at  0900 
l^ours. 

Cu  Chi  to  Tay  Ninh,  0945  to  1035,  UH-1. 
Party  had  chance  meeting  with  Col.  William 
McKean,  commanding  officer,  5th  Special 
Forces,  at  Tay  Nlnh  Alrpwrt.  and  then  went 
to  "B"  Detachment  where  briefing  was  in- 
troduced by  MaJ.  Leonard  Ochs,  commanding 
officer;  S-2  Capt.  Howard  Holmes;  S-3  Capt. 
Nlckolas  Gilbert;  CA/Psy.  Ops.,  Capt.  W.  A. 
Rice.  (Tay  Ninh  Just  south  of  war  zone 
"C"  which  the  party  was  very  Interested  in.) 

Tay  Ninh  to  Blen  Hoa,  1110  to  1158.  UH-1. 
Party  landed  at  Blen  Hoe  Alrbase  and  was 
met  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Gilbert  L.  Meyers,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  deputy  commander,  7th  Air  Force,  and 
Col.  Robert  A.  Ackerly,  3d  TFW  Commander, 
Col.  Wlltz  P.  Segura,  3d  TFW  XO.  Went  to 
refresh.  Was  Joined  by  General  Westmore- 
land, COMUSMACV,  and  had  lunch  at  of- 
ficers' mess  with  COMUSMACV.  Had  long 
discussion  with  General  Westmoreland  after 
lunch. 

Blen  Hoa  to  93d  Evacuation  Hospital,  1510 
to  1520.  Met  by  Lt.  Col.  Thomas  Kelly,  hos- 
pital commanding  officer.  Given  short  brief- 
ing and  met  constituent  patients. 

93d  Evactiation  Hospital  to  Blen  Hoa  Air- 
base.  1610  to  1620,  UH-1.  Returned  to  air- 
base  and  met  by  commanding  officer  and 
staff.     Went  on  short  tour  of  base. 

Blen  Hoa  to  Bangkok,  1700  to  2016,  VC- 
123.    Party  departed  RVN  for  Thailand. 

Mr.  8pe8iker,  this  indicates  that  we 
contacted  a  considerable  number  of 
bases  and  people  of  all  of  the  units  of 
the  service.  Certainly  the  graphic  por- 
tion should  not,  but  the  written  portion 
should  go  Into  the  Record  to  show  where 
we  went  and  what  we  did  in  Vietnam. 

I  would  like  to  comment  Just  a  word  on 
our  pacification  program.  In  a  measure, 
tills  is  a  misnomer.  This  indicates  that 
we  go  into  areas  which  allegedly  are 
friendly,  to  pacify  them  and  make  them 
our  friends. 

I  believe  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  our 
friends. 

We  foimd  that  many  of  the  people  who 
have  been  under  Vietcong  control  want 
to  support  the  Government.  They  want 
protection,  but  they  need  a  little  more 
know-how — ^how  to  develop  politically, 
how  to  develop  economically,  how  to  get 


Government  services,  how  to  provide  de- 
fense, and  so  on. 

This  is  what  we  mean  by  pacification. 

In  the  Mekong  area,  the  4th  Corps 
area,  where  the  South  Vietnamese  were 
doing  the  job  themselves,  with  160,000 
ARVN  troops,  and  only  5,000  Americans, 
we  pacified  last  year  more  than  600  vil- 
lages. Our  target  for  this  year  is  more 
than  600. 

As  the  gentleman  indicated  in  his  re- 
port, those  areas  tend  to  stay  pacified. 
That  is  good. 

I  personally  talked  with  Chaplain  RUey 
in  the  4th  Corps  area.  He  pointed  out 
that  he  had  a  tremendous  local  pacifica- 
tion program.  He  worked  with  the  Viet- 
namese, teaching  English  to  the  young 
Vietnamese  people  and  other  things.  I 
contributed  to  his  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, which  he  had  going  there  as  a  VS. 
Army  venture  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  AID  undertaking. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  an  analysis  of  this  pacifica- 
tion program  and  this  separate  program 
going  on  in  the  4th  Corps  area. 
Operation  Education  Foundation, 
Cahe  op   G-5,  Advisor  Section, 
Headquahtebs,    4th    Corps,   Ad- 
VTSORT  Team  96, 
APO  San  Francisco,  January  30,  196S. 
Subject:  Operation  Education  Foundation. 
To:  All  servicemen 

1.  This  foundation  Is  a  nondenomlna- 
tional,  charitable,  nonprofit  organization  that 
is  dedicated  to  assisting  the  children  of  Viet- 
nam to  obtain  an  education.  The  Idea  of 
the  foundation  was  formulated  by  Chaplain 
RUey,  our  4th  Corps  chaplain  with  the  help 
and  advice  of  the  senior  adviser  and  deputy 
senior  adviser. 

2.  A  constitution  outlining  the  purpose  of 
the  foundation  and  the  operational  guide- 
lines was  drawn  up  and  approved  by  the 
MACV  Judge  Advocate  General's  office.  The 
primary  objectives  of  the  foundation,  within 
financial  and  material  resources  available, 
are: 

(a)  Provide  tuition  and  other  assistance  as 
required  to  deserving  children  In  order  that 
they  may  have  an  opportunity  to  receive  an 
education. 

(b)  Supply  textbooks  and  educational  ma- 
terials. 

(c)  Augmentation  of  teachers  salaries. 

(d)  Encourage  and  assist  in  the  construc- 
tion of  new  schools,  additional  classrooms, 
and  educational  facilities. 

3.  Many  of  the  above  requirements  are  met 
by  the  various  military  and  civilian  agencies 
now  operating  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
and  by  the  Vietnamese  Government  Itself. 
However,  many  of  the  children  do  not  have 
even  the  basic  items  of  clothing  necessary 
to  go  to  school,  and  in  many  Instances  can 
not  pay  the  very  small  fee  required  for  tui- 
tion. Others  are  in  areas  where  teachers 
and  school  facilities  are  not  available.  It  Is 
these  groups  that  the  Foundation  will  assist 
primarily. 

4.  For  approximately  $6  per  month  we  can 
pay  the  tuition  and  other  necessary  expenses 
of  keeping  a  small  child  in  school.  As  our 
foundation  funds  Increase  (hopefully),  we 
will  attempt  to  assist  In  furthering  the  edu- 
cation of  young  adults. 

6.  Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Jim  Lucas 
and  the  attached  copy  of  the  article  from  the 
Port  Worth  Press,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  the  foun- 
dation has  received  approximately  $400 
from  people  in  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Ar- 
kansas. Other  contributions  have  come  from 
members  of  the  4th  Corps  staff  sections  and 
several  of  the  sector  advisory  teams.  Most 
of  the  contribution*  have  been  in  92,  $S,  or 
•10  donationa. 
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6.  Any  Bznount  you  can  give  will  be  ap- 
preciated and  will  help  to  assure  some  small 
Vietnamese  child  of  a  better  life  both  fc»- 
the  present  and  the  future.  Cash,  checks, 
money  orders,  or  plasters  are  acceptable. 
Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Operation 
Education  Foundation. 

7.  At  the  present  rewriting  of  this  letter, 
March  24,  1966,  Operation  Education  Foun- 
dation has  received  approximately  $2,200 
through  contributions  from  Georgia,  Florida, 
Virginia,  and  members  of  our  advisory  teams 
here  in  Vietnam.  We  are  agreeing  to  open 
10  new  schools  in  Vlnh  Blnh  Province  in 
wlilch  600  children  will  receive  an  education 
for  a  period  of  21  months.  The  total  cost  will 
be  $4,600  for  teacher  training  and  salaries, 
and  student  school  kits.  U.S.  Agency  for  In- 
ternatlonal  Development  has  provided  the 
new  classrooms.  Province  board  of  education 
will  provide  upkeep,  utilities,  and  exercise 
supervision,  and  operational  control.  The 
total  cost  for  600  students  for  21  months  is 
$7.40  per  child. 

8.  Contributions  may  be  made  at  the  pay 
table  or  to  any  of  the  below  listed  officers  or 
advisers  to  the  foundation: 

Chaplain  Office:  Chaplains  Riley  or  Camp- 
bell. 

G-5  office:  Lieutenant  Colonel  Swango, 
chairman,  board  of  governors. 

Signal  section:  Sergeant  Major  Montague, 
vice  chairman. 

G-3  office:  Master  Sergeant  Robinson, 
treasurer. 

G-1  office:  Sergeant  First  Class  Lovell, 
secretary. 

John  V.  Swango, 
Lieuteruxnt   Colonel,   Infantry, 

Chairman,  Board  of  Governors. 

I  also  should  like  to  say  a  few  words 
as  to  a  few  conclusions  I  have  made,  and 
comment  on  some  of  the  things  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  told  us.  I  was  much 
impressed  with  this  soldier,  as  were  all 
of  the  members  of  our  committee. 
Frankly,  I  found  him  to  be  as  much  a 
"dove"  as  he  was  a  "hawk."  He  well 
understood  the  limitations  of  his  mili- 
tary machine.  He  understood  the  im- 
portance of  developing  political  integ- 
rity within  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 
And  I  was  impressed  by  his  nine  rules, 
which  he  had  prescribed  for  all  of  his 
military  personnel,  and  the  fact  that  he 
was  consolidating  his  military  personnel 
outside  Saigon  and  outside  the  major 
establishmentSr 

The  rules  go  like  this: 

The  Vietnamese  have  paid  a  heavy  price 
In  suffering  for  their  long  fight  against  the 
Communists.  We  military  men  are  In  Viet- 
nam now  because  their  Government  has 
asked  us  to  help  its  soldiers  and  people  in 
winning  their  struggle.  The  Vietcong  will 
attempt  to  turn  the  Vietnamese  people 
against  you.  You  can  defeat  them  at  every 
turn  by  the  strength,  understanding,  and 
generosity  you  display  with  the  people. 

This  little  dialog  is  carried  by  every 
member  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  South 

Vietnam : 

1.  Remember  we  are  guests  here;  We 
make  no  demands  and  seek  no  sp)eclal  treat- 
ment, 

2.  Join  with  the  i>eople.  Understand 
their  life,  use  phrases  from  their  language, 
and  honor  their  customs  and  laws. 

3.  Treat  women  with  politeness  and  re- 
«pect. 

4.  Make  personal  friends  among  the  sol- 
diers and  common  people. 

5.  Always  give  the  Vietnamese  the  right- 
of-way. 

8.  Be  alert  to  security  and  ready  to  react 
with  your  mUltary  skill. 
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7.  Don't  attract  attention  by  loud.  rude, 
or  unusual  behavior. 

8.  Avoid  separating  yourself  from  the 
people  by  a  display  of  wealth  or  privilege. 

9.  Above  all  else,  you  are  members  of  the 
U.S.  military  forces  on  a  difficult  mission. 
responsible  for  all  your  official  and  personal 
actions.  Reflect  honor  upon  yourself  and 
the  United  States  of  America. 

I  am  satisfied  that  some  people  go 
Communist  by  a  swift  coup  and  learn 
somehow  to  live  with  the  system.  I  also 
have  come  to  appreciate  that  in  South 
Vietnam  nothing  has  happened  quickly. 
While  the  Vietcong  use  a  carrot  from 
time  to  time,  they  have  the  great  bulk  of 
the  population  terrorized  in  South  Viet- 
nam due  to  the  length  of  the  encounter. 
The  fighting  Vietcong  are  highly  moti- 
vated, great  soldiers  but  their  fanaticism 
at  almost  all  levels  has  made  them  much 
like  animals.  Whether  peace  can  ever  be 
negotiated  with  them  I  think^ls  ques- 
tionable— I  personally  believe  it  certainly 
is  £is  important  to  negotiate  with  the 
Vietcong  as  it  is  to  Hanoi — both  are 
equally  aggressive  and  important. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  war  effort  in 
South  Vietnam  will  be  larger  before  It 
gets  smaller;  that  it  is  always  possible 
with  highly  emotional  people  that  a 
minority  element  might  gain  control  of 
the  Government  by  election  and  ask  the 
United  States  to  leave.  I  do  not  think 
this  will  happen:  that  the  United  States 
is  making  steady  progress  on  all  fronts, 
that  people  are  respecting  our  intentions 
more  every  day;  that  at  the  current  at- 
trition and  interdiction  rate  the  Vietcong 
and  North  Vietnamese  cannot  continue 
their  effort.  The  end  I  do  not  think  will 
come  in  1  year  but  it  will  not  be  5  years 
either. 

I  am  glad  to  see  our  efforts  at  all  levels 
with  the  people  of  Thailand.  Bangkok 
is  a  thriving  city;  rural  development  is 
underway.  The  war  of  aggression  will  be 
won,  I  think,  in  Thailand  before  It  really 
starts — by  the  Thai  people  themselves. 

I  am  satisfied  that  we  are  carrying  on 
a  highly  sensitive  war  that  could  be  car- 
ried on  by  a  highly  nimble  and  sensitive, 
compas.sionate  '  military  establishment. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  south- 
east Asia  strongly  support  us,  virtually 
unanimously  in  many  quarters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  allowing  me  to  participate  in  this 
discussion.  I  believe  we  have  a  message 
we  can  more  precisely  articulate  in  a 
formal  report.  I  hope  we  can  give  wide- 
spread voice  to  our  views. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  an  eloquent 
contribution.  He  certainly  was  one  of 
the  hardest  working  and  most  tireless 
researchers  of  the  group.  I  believe  that 
has  been  reflected  by  his  remarks.      , 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  documents  referred^  to  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  may  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  appropriate 
places. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished former  Governor  of  Vermont, 


a  very  distinguished  member  of  our  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  be  a.sso- 
clated  with  the  very  full  report  which  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Stratton],  has  made  to  the  House 
this  afternoon. 

I  concur  with  substantially  all  tliat 
the  chairman  has  told  the  House.  I 
think  it  has  been  a  very  good  report.  In 
view  of  the  limited  amoimt  of  time  that 
is  left  on  this  special  order,  I  will  not 
attempt  to  elaborate  as  to  my  own  \iews 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  on  this  subcom- 
mittee and  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
see  firsthand  the  development  of  our  mil- 
itary assistance  effort  in  Vietnam  In  the 
company  of  the  other  distinguished  and 
very  pleasant  members  of  the  committee. 
I  think  no  little  bit  was  contributed  to  the 
success  of  our  visit  to  Vietnam  by  the 
presence  of  our  escorting  oflScer,  Colonel 
Burgett.  who  made  sure  that  we  got 
where  we  wanted  to  go.  and  also  to  the 
presence  of  Gen.  W.  G.  Thrash  of  the 
Marine  Corps  assigned  to  us  as  an  ob- 
server from  the  OflBce  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Let  me  say  that  we  did  find  the  airport 
construction  and  seaport  construction 
was  going  along  in  very  good  shape  and 
supplies  were  getting  through  as  needed. 
There  were  no  significant  shortages,  as 
my  colleagues  indicated,  that  we  foimd. 
Morale  seemed  to  be  very  good.  It  was 
my  personal  impression  the  limitation  of 
the  tour  of  duty  to  1  year  In  Vietnam 
was  an  important  factor  In  the  high 
morale. 

We  did  note  at  the  airports  the  con- 
struction of  the  steel  revetments  loaded 
with  earth  was  a  substantial  limiting  fac- 
tor in  the  damage  inflicted  on  airfields 
and  on  aircraft  by  night  mortar  attacks. 
This  program  of  revetment  construction 
seemed  to  be  going  along  pretty  well. 

Cooperation  between  the  authorities  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam's  army  and  our 
own  authorities  appeared  to  be  good. 
As  my  colleagues  indicated,  the  war  in 
Vietnam  from  a  military  standpoint  is 
going  well.  We  have  the  initiative.  As 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia indicated,  though,  Americans 
should  not  think  of  this  war  as  purely 
a  military  effort,  because  we  are  truly 
making  a  major  effort. 

Once  the  Vietcong  have  been  driven 
out  of  a  village  in  the  area  we  are  mak- 
ing an  effort  toward  the  peaceful  rede- 
velopment of  that  village.  We  are  giv- 
ing the  inhabitants  medical  care  and  get- 
ting schools  working  again  and  providing 
better  sanitation  practices  and  restoring 
local  government  to  them.  This  is  not 
Just  a  military  effort.  A  major  effort  is 
being  made  to  redevelop  a  peaceful  econ- 
omy and  local  self-government  of  the 
Vietnamese  people. 

Further  I  can  say  that  from  the  ob- 
servations I  made  of  the  Vietnamese  in 
many  of  their  villages  and  in  one  or  tM)b 
of  their  cities,  I  am  genuinely  of  the  Im- 
pression that  they  much  prefer  the  pres- 
ence of  the  American  troops  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to 
that  of  the  Vietcong.    After  all,  we  are 
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bringing  to  them  medicine  &i\d  restoring 
their  schools  and  local  self-government 
and  so  on  We  are  not  taking  things 
away  from  them.  As  things  have  gone 
downhUI  in  the  defeats  of  the  Vletcong, 
they  have  been  taking  the  nee  of  the 
Vietnamese  peasants  and  often  also  Im- 
presslr;g  the  older  male  children  into 
their  armies.  So.  whenever  there  is  a 
free  choice,  I  am  convinced  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam  will  prefer  the  American 
and  their  own  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  on  every  occasion. 

The  desertion  rate  of  the  Vietcong  is 
increasing.     That  is  a  good  siRn,  I  think. 

Now  let  me  say  lastly  that  my  own  im- 
pression, and  I  believe  the  rest  of  the  sub- 
comjnlttees,  was  that  the  fate  of  south- 
east Asia,  not  just  Vietnam  but  Lace, 
CambiKlia.  and  Thailand,  pretty  much 
depends  on  what  happens  in  Vietnam. 
As  we  take  this  thing  through,  I  am  opti- 
mistic that,  as  the  chainnan  of  our  com- 
mittee has  pointed  out,  we  can  bring  it 
to  a  successful  conclusion  within  a  rea- 
sonable lime.  Peace  and  Independence 
can  be  maintained  for  the  Republic  of 
South  Vietnam, 

Mr  Spetiker.  I  thank  my  chairman  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me, 

Mr,  STRATTON  Mr  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
for  a  verj'  elocjuent  statement  and  say 
that  I  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  his 
comments.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
CoNORESsioN.AL  RECORD  does  not  provide 
for  photoKraphs.  becatise  I  think  we  could 
embellish  this  account  with  a  number  of 
phoU,)graphs  not  only  those  taken  by  the 
official  photographer  from  the  command 
in  Thailand  but  also  with  home  movies 
which  the  gentleman  from  California 
took  and  which  will  perhaps  be  available 
for  showing  sometime  to  Members  of  the 
House  who  might  be  Interested  in  It  and 
a  few  slides  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  'Mr  Chamberl.mnI  and  I  took 
aI.so  with  our  color  cameras. 

I  see  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Washington,  also  a  very  capable  and  able 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  rising  and 
I  will  be  very-  happy  to  yield  to  him  for 
such  comments  as  he  may  care  to  make. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will 
notice  that  as  we  go  down  the  seniority 
list  on  this  subcommittee  the  time  for 
talk  grows  shorter  and  shorter.  There- 
fore, I  shall  follow  that  program  and 
just  take  a  moment  or  two. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  want  to  join  In  the  re- 
marks of  my  distinguished  colleagues  and 
Join  in  the  accolades  which  have  been 
given  to  our  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
StrattonI.  and  also  in  his  remarks 
thanking  the  chairman  of  our  full  com- 
mittee for  making  It  possible  for  ed\  of 
us  to  go  to  South  Vietnam. 

Also.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  join  in 
the  remarks  of  all  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  preceded  me 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  I  can  subscribe 
wholeheartedly  to  all  of  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made  by  the  gentle- 
man. However.  I  want  to  underscore 
nist  two  matters  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to  by  my  subcommittee  chairman, 
one  having  to  do  with  the  military  mind 
and   to  take  a  moment  or  two  to  talk 


about  the  demonstrations  that  have  been 
going  on  recently  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  probably  I  am  one 
who  was  Inclined  to  feel  that  the  mili- 
tary mind  was  concerned  only  with  mat- 
ters purely  military.  However,  I  was 
most  gratified  during  my  time  In  South 
Vietnam  to  find  that  our  military,  from 
Greneral  Westmoreland  right  down 
through  the  captains  In  the  companies, 
are  genuinely  concerned  with  the  pacifi- 
cation or  civic  action  programs.  They 
realize  that  it  would  be  a  hollow  thing 
to  chase  the  Vietcong  out  and  then  not 
do  anything  about  giving  the  Vietnamese 
people  an  opportunity  to  improve  their 
way  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  one  to  go  Into  these 
villages — and  we  were  not  in  the  cities, 
we  were  In  the  villages — and  see  them 
and  smell  them  permits  one  to  under- 
stand that  it  has  been  and  Is  a  rather 
hopeless  situation  under  which  they 
live.  One  can  well  understand  why  it 
has  been  such  a  fertile  field  for  the  Com- 
munists and  for  the  Vietcong.  Our  peo- 
ple are  not  only  running  the  Commu- 
nists, the  Vietcong,  out  of  there,  but  they 
are  showing  the  Vietnamese  people  a 
better  way  of  life  and  are  giving  them 
the  opportunity  to  have  a  better  way  of 
life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  leads  to  the  dem- 
onstrations that  have  taken  place  there 
recently,  and  that  In  and  of  Itself  proves 
how  well  our  military  effort  Is  now  grow- 
ing, because  without  our  military  effort 
being  able  to  keep  the  Vietcong  off,  these 
people  would  not  be  able  to  demonstrate. 
What  they  are  doing  right  now,  as  was 
explained  to  us  while  we  were  over  there, 
is  to  use  the  demonstrations  as  their  way 
of  political  action.  The  Buddhists  are 
demonstrating  In  an  effort  to  gain  a 
dominant  position  in  the  political  hier- 
archy that  will  be  established  when  they 
do  obtain  a  civilian  govermnent.  It  was 
prophesied  to  us  that  the  Catholics 
would  soon  be  demonstrating  for  the 
same  purpose.  Before  we  were  back  in 
this  country  we  heard  on  the  news  re- 
ports that  the  Catholics  were  doing  Just 
exactly  that. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  everything 
is  going  as  well  in  Vietnam  as  we  can 
reasonably  expect.  We  may  get  to  the 
conference  table  sooner  than  many  of  us 
had  thought,  though  I  doubt  that  It  will 
happen  in  the  next  few  months. 

I  want  again  to  say  that  I  join  in  the 
remarks  of  all  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
preceded  me  and  again  I  thank  our 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Washington  for 
his  contribution  and  thank  all  of  the 
Members  who  have  participated  in  this 
discussion  for  their  contribution,  and  the 
cooperation  which  they  extended  to  me 
while  on  the  trip. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  was  truly 
a  bipartisan  or  a  nonpartisan  operation. 

GENKKAI.    LKAVX    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  who  took  part  in  this 
discussion  be  permitted  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pepper).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


OHIO  AND  THE  CIVTL  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pepper).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Ashbrook]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
1860.  Ohio  had  reached  a  population  of 
2,339,511  and  the  whole  Union,  31,433,- 
321.  By  any  standard,  Ohio  was  the  out- 
standing State  in  the  Civil  War  as  it 
produced  the  greatest  percentEige  of  the 
fighting  men  and  a  galaxy  of  outstand- 
ing generals.  Ohio's  adult  population 
numbered  approximately  500,000  and  the 
total  vote  in  the  presidential  election  of 
1860  was  442,441.  Lincoln  had  carried 
by  a  231,610  to  187,232  margin  so  there 
was  room  to  believe  that  the  Union  cause 
might  not  be  widely  supported.  This 
was  not  the  case.  Ohio  contributed 
statesmen  like  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Benja- 
min P.  Wade,  John  Sherman,  Edwin  M. 
Stanton.  Its  war  Governors,  William 
Dennison.  David  Tod.  and  John  Brough. 
each  loyally  supported  the  Union. 

Under  10  Presidential  calls  for  troops. 
Ohio  furnished  310,654  soldiers,  only 
8,750  being  raised  by  draft.  More  than 
one-half  of  Ohio's  adult  male  popula- 
tion tendered  their  lives  to  the  Union. 
The  famous  trio  of  generals,  Grant, 
Sherman,  and  Sheridan  etched  records 
which  were  without  equal.  There  was 
also  Custer,  McPherson,  and  the  famous 
McCook  family  which  illustrated  the 
scythe  of  destruction  that  wrought  havoc 
on  homes  throughout  the  Nation.  A  Mc- 
Cook fell  each  year  of  the  war;  father 
and  three  sons,  three  of  whom  were  illus- 
trious generals.  All  in  all.  there  were 
24.591  Ohio  soldiers  killed  or  mortally 
wounded  in  actual  combat.  It  is  note- 
worthy to  point  out  that  13.354  died  of 
disease  in  hospital  or  prison  or  from 
exposure  or  cruel  starvation.  Medical 
care  was  not  very  far  advanced  in  that 
war. 

The  following  list  of  generals  gives  an 
indication  of  our  contribution  to  the 
leadership  that  spurred  the  Union  cause 
to  victory : 

Ohio  General  OmcERS,  With  State  and 
Date  op  Birth 

(The  •  indicates  a  graduate  of  West  Point; 
the  +  that  the  ofBcer  was  major  general  by 
brevet,  usually  for  some  special  gallantry  on 
the  battlefield.) 

GENERALS 

•XJlysses  S.  Grant,  born  at  Point  Pleasant. 
Ohio,  April  27,  1822. 

•William  T.  Sherman,  born  at  Lancaster. 
Ohio.  February  8.  1820. 

•Phillip  H.  Sheridan,  born  at  Albany.  N.Y., 
March  8.  1831. 

MAJOR   GENERALS  "^ 

•Don  Carlos  Buell.  born  at  Loi|^U,  March 
23.  1818.  " 

•George  Crook,  Montgomery  County,  Sep- 
tember 8,  1828. 

•George  A.  Custer.  Harrison  County.  De- 
cember 5,  1939. 
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•Qulncy  A.  Oilmore.  Lorain  County,  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1825. 

James  A.  Garfield.  Cuyahoga  County.  No- 
vember 19,  1831. 

•James  B.  McPherson,  Clyde,  November  14. 
1828. 

•Irvine  McDowell,  Columbus,  October  16, 
1818. 

•Alex.  McD.  McCook.  Columbiana  County. 
April  22,  1831. 

•William  S.  Rosecrans,  Delaware  County, 
September  6.  1819. 

•David  S.  Stanley.  Wayne  County.  June  1. 
1828. 

Robert  C.  Schenck,  Warren  County,  Octo- 
ber 4,  1809. 

Wagner  Swayne,  Columbus.  November  10. 
1834. 

•Godfrey  Weltzel,  Cincinnati.  November  1. 
1835. 

MAJOR   GENERALS,   RESIDENT   IN   OHIO    BUT   BORN 
ELSEWHERE 

Jacob  D.  Cox.  born  In  New  Tork.  October 
27,  1828. 
•William  B.   Hazen,   Vermont.  September 

27,  1830. 

Mortimer  D.  Leggett,  New  York.  April  19. 
1831. 

•George  B.  McClellan,  Peiinsylvanla.  De- 
cember 3,  1826. 

•O.  M.  Mitchell,  Kentucky.  August  28,  1810. 

James  B.  Steedman,  Pennsylvania.  July  30. 
1818. 

BRIGADIER    GENERALS    OF   OHIO    BIRTH 

•WlUlam  T.  H.  Brooks,  born  at  New  Lisbon. 
January  28,  1821. 

•William  W.  Bumes,  Coshocton.  September 
3.  1825. 

tHenry  B.  Banning,  Knox  County.  Novem- 
ber 10,  1834. 

•C.  B.  Buckingham.  ZanesvlUe,  March  14, 
1808. 

John  Beatty.  Sandusky.  December  16,  1828. 

Joel  A.  Dewey.  Ashtabula.  September  20. 
1840. 

'Thomas  H.  EJwlng,  Lancaster.  August  7. 
1829. 

tHugh  B.  Ewlng,  Lancaster.  October  31. 
1826. 

•James  W.  Forsyth.  Ohio.  August  26.  1836. 

t •Robert  S.  Granger,  ZanesvlUe.  May  24. 
1816. 

t^Kenner  Garrard.  Cincinnati.  1830. 

t •Charles  GrlfHn,  Licking  County,  1827. 

♦Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  Delaware.  October 
14,  1822. 

tJ.  Warren  Kelfer,  Clark  County,  January 
30,  1836. 

William  H.  Lytle.  Cincinnati,  November  2. 
1826. 

•John  S.  Mason.  Steul)envllle,  Augtist  21. 
1824. 
Robert  L.  McCook,  New  Lisbon,  December 

28,  1827. 

Daniel  McCook,  Carrollton,  July  22,  1834. 

John  G.  Mitchell,  Plqua,  November  6.  1838. 

Nathaniel  C.  McLean.  Warren  Cotmty.  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1815. 

tEmerson  Opdycke,  Trumbull  Coimty, 
January  7,  1830. 

Benjamin  F.  Potts,  Carroll  County,  Janu- 
ary 29,  1836. 

A.  Sanders  Piatt.  Cincinnati,  May  2.  1821. 
t James  S.  Robinson,  Mansfield,  October  11 
1828. 

tBenJamln  P.  Runkle,  West  Liberty.  Sep- 
tember 3,  1836. 


J  W.  Rellly.  Akron.  May  21,  1828. 

•William  Sooy  Smith.  Pickaway  County, 
July  22. 1830. 

•Joshua  Sill.  Chllllcothe,  December  6,  1831. 

John  P.  Slough.  Cincinnati.  1829. 

Ferdinand  Van  De  Veer.  Butler  County, 
February  27,  1823. 

t'Charles  R.  Woods,  lacking  County. 

,-!^''lw<l  Warner.  OranvlUe,  September  4, 
lo2o. 

tWluiam  B.  Woods,  Licking  Cotmty. 


tCliarlefl  C.  Walcutt,  Columbus,  February 
12,  1838. 
M.  S.  Wade,  Cincinnati,  December  2.  1802. 

BRIGADIER  GENERALS.  RESIDENT  IN  OHIO  BUT 
BORN    ZXSEWHQtE 

•Jacob  Ammen.  born  In  Virginia,  Janu- 
ary 7.  1806. 

tSamuel  Beatty.  Pennsylvania,  September 
16.  1820. 

t»B.  W.  Price,  Virginia.  1809. 

Ralph  B.  Buckland.  Massachusetts,. Janu- 
ary 20,  1812. 

H.  B.  Carrlngton.  Connecticut,  ^laroh  2, 
1824. 

George  P.  Este.  New  Hampshire.  April  30. 
1830. 

tMannlng  F.  Force,  Washington,  D.C..  De- 
cember 17,  1824. 

t  John  W.  Puller,  England,  July  1827. 

tCharles  W.  Hill.  Vermont. 

t  Augustus  V.  Kautz.  Germany,  January  5, 
1828. 

George  W.  Morgan,  Pennsylvania. 

William  H.  Powell,  South  Wales.  May  10. 
1825. 

•E.  P.  Scammon,  Maine,  December  27.  1816. 

Thomas  KUby  Smith.  Massachusetts,  1821. 

tJohn  W.  Sprague.  New  Ycwk,  April  4,  1827. 

tErastus  B.  Tyler,  New  York. 

t'John  C.  Tlbbal,  VU-glnla. 

tAugust  Wllllch.  Prussia.  1810. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  it  was  only  nat- 
ural that  Ohio  should  take  a  lead  in  pro- 
moting the  new  GAR  which  was  orga- 
nized in  Illinois.  At  one  time.  753  posts 
were  In  existence  but  the  ravages  of 
time  took  its  toll  and  little  by  little  the 
GAR  passed  out  of  existence.  While  on 
the  Ohio  scene,  however,  it  wrote  a  re- 
markable record  of  public  service  and 
dedication  to  the  veterans'  cause. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Department 
of  Ohio  GAR  was  held  in  Columbus  on 
January  30,  1867.  An  Indication  of  their 
Interest  was  shown  In  a  report  issued  at 
the  3d  annual  encampment  held  in  Day- 
ton on  January  13-14, 1869: 

It  Is  a  humiliating  fact  that  Ohio  Is  behind 
many  of  the  loyal  States  and  behind  many 
of  her  Bister  States  of  the  Northwest,  not  her 
equals  In  wealth,  population,  and  resources. 
In  doing  timely  Justice  to  her  many  soldiers' 
and  sailors'  orphans,  who  have  a  right  to 
demand  her  guardian  care  and  bounty. 
Their  patriotic  fathers  laid  down  their  lives 
a  sacrifice  upon  the  Nation's  altar,  for  the 
benefit  of  this  and  future  generations,  leav- 
ing behind  them  those  who  by  nature's  ties 
they  were  bound  to  rear  and  educate  until 
past  the  age  of  dependency,  and  this  sacrifice 
was  made  by  them  under  the  most  sacred 
pledges  that  could  be  given  by  a  loyal,  pa- 
triotic people. 

The  neglected  condition  of  the  soldiers' 
orphans  In  Ohio,  In  many  cases  left  In  ex- 
treme poverty  and  often  found  shelterless 
and  starving  In  our  streets,  force  them  to 
commit  deeds  of  wickedness  that  doom  them 
to  fill  our  prisons  and  penitentiaries.  For 
this  the  people  of  the  State  are  by  reason  of 
their  neglect  In  a  high  degree  responsible. 
This  charge  cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
any  one  man  but  applies  to  the  whole  peo- 
ple, collectively  speaking.  Hence  the  Im- 
portant duty  of  remedying  this  great  wrong 
should  be  made  to  devolve  on  somebody  In 
order  that  the  subject  should  be  fully 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  thf  people  of 
the  State  In  such  way  that  they  can  act  In 
the  matter  In  a  united  manner. 

Ohioans  did  act.  On  August  19,  1869, 
Senator  John  Sherman  delivered  a  dedi- 
cation speech  at  the  new  orphans'  home 
at  Xenia.  On  November  19,  1888,  the 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  ^ome  in  Sandusky 
was  opened. 


Our  own  area  has  a  wealth  of  Civil  War 
tradition.  It  is  Impossible  to  do  more 
than  sketch  a  few  Items  of  interest  re- 
garding the  eight  counties  of  the  17th 
Congressional  District  which  will  serve  as 
a  reminder  of  the  contribution  and  sacri- 
fice of  our  forefathers. 

ASHLAND     COUNTY 

At  the  start  of  the  Civil  War,  Ashland 
County  was  the  infant  among  our  eight 
counties  now  composing  the  17th  Con- 
gressional District.  On  February  24. 
1846,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  creat- 
ing Ashland  County,  formed  from  terri- 
tory of  Richland,  Huron.  Lorain,  and 
Wayne  Counties.  When  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  the  county's  population  was  a 
scant  22.951.  In  response  to  President 
Lincoln's  first  call  for  75.000  troops  this 
small  county  responded  with  one  com- 
pany of  Volunteers,  led  by  Capt.  John  S. 
Fulton.  1st  Lt.  Thomas  J.  Kenny,  and  2d 
Lt.  W.  B.  Mccarty. 

Most  people  thought  the  war  would 
be  over  quickly  and  the  original  enlist- 
ments were  for  3  months'  service.  The 
original  Volunteers  were  attached  to  the 
16th  Regiment.  Ashland  County  fur- 
nished two  full  companies  of  the  84,166 
men  Ohio  furnished  under  the  call  of 
July  22.  1861.  Both  of  these  were  in- 
corporated Into  the  23d  Regiment.  OVI. 
which  possessed  the  distinction  of  having 
two  of  its  offlbers.  R.  B.  Hayes  and  Wil- 
liam McKlnley,  become  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Two  Ashland  County  companies.  C  and 
H.  of  the  42d  Regiment.  OVI,  served 
under  another  future  President,  Col. 
James  A.  Garfield.  More  realistic  this 
time,  the  Volunteers  were  enlisted  for  3 
years'  service.  There  are  many  anec- 
dotes about  C  and  H  Companies.  In  a 
war  which  was  primarily  fought  by 
younger  men,  General  Garfield  appointed 
Peter  B.  Johnson,  of  Ashland,  then  over 
60  years  of  age,  as  trainmaster.  He 
served  honorably  in  that  capacity  for  3 
years. 

Ashland  County  had  the  unique  dis- 
tinction of  having  one  of  its  native  sons 
be  the  first  citizen  of  Ohio  to  volunteer 
as  a  soldier  for  the  Union  Army.  Lorin 
Andrews  was  bom  in  a  log  cabin,  on 
April  1,  1819  and  was  of  the  Horatio 
Alger  tradition.  From  1840  to  1843  he 
studied  at  Gambler  but  dropped  out  due 
to  lack  of  adequate  finances.  In  1854  he 
was,  nonetheless,  chosen  as  president  of 
Gambler  and  the  institution  advanced 
under  his  leadership  from  30  to  over  200 
pupils.  It  was  In  February  1861  that  he 
offered  his  services  to  Governor  Denni- 
son. believing  that  war  was  inevitable. 
He  later  enlisted  as  a  private  which 
sparked  the  enthusiasm  of  citizens  in  . 
Knox  County.  Governor  Tod  made  him  ' 
a  colonel  and  asked  him  to  raise  a  com- 
pany which  he  did.  This  company  was 
a  part  of  the  4th  Regiment  and  It  was 
Lorln  Andrews'  fate  to  fall  early  In  the 
war.  He  died  on  September  18.  1861.  In 
West  Virginia  as  a  result  of  exposure 
and  typhoid  fever.  Returned  to  Gam- 
bier,  he  was  burled  there  at  the  prime  of 
life,  42,  a  martyred  hero  in  Knox  County. 

Other  Ashland  sons  served  under  an- 
other Illustrious  Ohloan,  Hon.  John 
Sherrftan,  of  Mansfield,  who  formed  the 
65th  Regiment  OVI  which  was  raised  at 
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Mari'^fie'd  Col.  Charles  G.  Marker  com- 
maiided  They  trained  at 'Camp  Buck- 
ingham which  wa.«i  !cx"ated  at  Mansfield, 

In  July  and  September  of  1862  during 
the  scare  that  Cincinnati  would  be  be- 
sieKPd  by  the  famed  Confederate  raider, 
John  Morgan,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
farmers  and  iaborini;;  men  within  a 
proper  distance  of  the  Queen  City  to  aid 
In  its  defense.  A  large  number  of  men 
from  the  rural  districts  hastened  to  the 
rescue  On  September  2.  Governor  Tod 
Issued  a  proclamauon  authorizing  Gen. 
Lew  Wallace  to  complete  the  organiza- 
tion and  stated  that  none  but  armed 
men  would  be  received.  They  were 
called  the  Squirrel  Hunters  and  de- 
fended Cincinnati  against  a  raid  that 
never  materialized  Asliland  County 
sent  104  nien  to  this  peculiar  campaign. 
By  resolution  of  the  legislature  in  the 
winter  of  1863,  discharges  In  due  form 
were  furnished  to  the  Squirrel  Hunters 
of  1862,  successors  in  kindred  spirit  to 
the  mlnutemen  of  the  Revolutionary 
War 

On  November  15,  1888,  the  soldiers' 
::u;!va;r.fnt  was  dedicated  in  Ashland  at 
the  co.i:tho;;.-;e  yard.  Gen.  R.  B  Hayes, 
former  Preside:;;,  n:"  the  United  States, 
delivered  the  dedicatory  address, 

OAR  posts  in  Ashland  County  were  as 
follows: 

No  132.  Andrews  Post,  Ashland. 
No.  182,  McCarty  Post,  Pollc. 
No.  255,  Elliot  Post.  JeromesvlUe. 
No.  278.  Armstrong  Post.  HayesvlUe. 
No.  309,  Plsher  Post,  LoudonvUle. 
No.  35e.  Puller  Smith  Post,  Sullivan. 
No.  612,  Zelgler  Post,  Perrysvllle, 
No.  569,  C.  P.  Ogden  Post,  Nova 
No.  607,  Smalley  Post,  Rows 

COSHOCTON    COUNTY  "* 

President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops 
came  on  April  14.  1861.  Coshocton 
Coimty  gives  an  interesting  illustration 
of  how  soldiers  were  coiiscripted  in  the 
sixties.  On  April  16.  1861,  a  meeting 
was  held  at  the  law  offices  of  Nicholas  & 
Williams  prior  to  which  A.  M,  Williams 
had  gone  to  Columbus  and  secured  a 
commission  to  raise  a  company.  Signs 
went  up  all  over  town  which  proclaimed 
"Call  for  a  Union  Meeting." 

Tills  public  meeting  was  held  at  the 
courthouse.  The  Age,  Coshocton  news- 
paper of  the  day.  pointed  out  that  im- 
mense delegations  came  In  from  every 
part  of  the  county  and  it  became  dan- 
gerous to  be  known  as  a  sympathizer 
with  the  rebels.  One  business  establish- 
ment was  surrounded  by  crowds  because 
it  had  given  utterance  to  sentiments  of 
sympathy  with  secession.  The  owners 
were  compelled  to  hoist  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  upon  pain  of  being  thrown  stock 
and  all  into  the  rlvei 

The  .^ge  de.<^cnbed  the  Union  meeting 
this  way 

Tiie  war  meeting  at  the  courthouse  was  a 
tKjomer  and  the  pp.trlotlc  speeches  of  Messrs. 
Nicholas.  Olven.  and  Lannlng  elicited  great 
enthusiasm  A  band  of  martial  music  took 
up  '.ts  position  In  the  room  and  enlivened 
thi"  scene  with  patriotic  airs.  John  D.  Nich- 
olas was  first  called  upon  and  made  a  soul- 
etlrrlng  speech  followed  by  Joseph  Olven 
K.".d  Richard  t-annlng.  In  capital  addresses 
ti)  the  patrtcti.im  and  n-itlonal  feeling  of  the 
vast  crjw.l  assem'jled.  The  volunteer  roll 
was    opened    and    a    company   formed   In   a 


short  time.  A  resolution  was  adopted  that 
funds  be  raised  to  keep  the  volunteers  with- 
out expense  to  themsefves  while  waiting  for 
orders. 

Nicholas  R.  Tldball  had  returned  from 
Colimibus  on  April  17,  1861,  and  had  a 
commission  to  raise  a  company.  The 
meeting  described  was  held  on  Friday, 
April  19.  but  men  could  not  wait  until 
then  to  volunteer.    The  Age  reported : 

Enlisting  for  the  war  Is  briskly  going  on. 
The  proper  pajiers  can  be  found  at  Baker's 
Shop,  opposite  the  Tldball  House. 

The  first  troops  were  assigned  to  the 
16th  Regiment,  OVI.  The  rettim  of  the 
3 -month  men  brought  about  efforts  to 
raise  3-year  troops.  Capt.  John  D. 
Nicholas  and  others  succeeded  in  rsds- 
Ing  five  companies  which  were  all  as- 
signed to  the  51st  Regiment.  OVI.  The 
casualties  among  these  soldiers  were 
particularly  high.  The  51st  was  en- 
gaged In  fighting  at  Chickamauga  and  a 
monument  stands  today  In  the  Chicka- 
mauga and  Chattanooga  National  Park, 
erected  by  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Coshocton's  sons  served  in  many  bat- 
tles. The  famous  97th  Regiment  found 
many  of  her  sons  fighting  through  Ken- 
tucky. Tennessee,  and  the  central  war 
sector  and  then  joining  in  with  the 
forces  that  marched  to  the  sea  under 
General  Sherman. 

A  chronicler  of  the  era  recorded  this 
story: 

While  the  slain  of  the  32d  and  24th  were 
being  silently  sent  home  from  the  battle- 
field; with  the  dead  from  the  fever-stricken 
camps  of  the  Slst  at  Wlckllffe;  while  these 
martyrs  were  being  laid  away  In  their  graves 
by  the  loved  ones  who  could  not  see  them 
die:  amidst  the  enactment  of  these  scenes, 
that  wrung  agony  of  broken  hearts  a  sol- 
emn dirge  which  told  (jf  the  tortures  of  the 
cruel  war;  brave  hearts  and  patriotic  hands 
were  steadily  filling  the  rosters  of  new  com- 
panies In  the  80th.  namely.  P,  G.  and  H, 
were  recruited  solidly  from  Coshocton 
County  and  a  large  portion  of  Company  B 
also  came  from  this  county.  These  com- 
panies repaired  to  Camp  Meigs  near  Canal 
Dover. 

That  particular  regiment  left  Camp 
Meigs  on  February  17.  1862,  and  went  to 
Cairo.  111.  Thence  through  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  to  Farmlngton.  Miss.  In 
these  battles,  called  skirmishes  in  the 
parlance  of  the  day.  Maj.  Richard  Rich- 
ard Lannlng.  one  of  Coshocton  County's 
most  honored  citizens,  was  killed  in  ac- 
tion leading  his  men.  He  had  been  pros- 
ecuting attorney  when  commissioned. 
The  69th  Regiment,  commanded  by 
John  'V.  Hesllp,  of  Plainfleld,  trained  at 
Camp  Sherman,  Newark.  The  37th 
Regiment,  O'Vl,  was  recruited  as  a  Ger- 
man regiment. 

On  October  3,  1862,  Governor  Tod 
received  Instructions  to  raise  three  reg- 
iments of  cavalry  to  be  known  els  the 
8th,  9th.  and  10th  Ohio  Volunteer  Cav- 
alry. Coshocton  County  furnished  more 
than  her  share  of  the  complement. 

The  GAR  took  a  firm  hold  In  Coshoc- 
ton County  and  eight  posts  were  estab- 
lished: 

No.  69,  Richard  Lannlng  Post,  Coshocton. 

No.  323,  WlllU  C.  Workman  Post.  Plain- 
field. 

No.  304,  C.  C.  NlcboU  Post.  Newcastle. 


No.  552, 
dale. 

No.  59€. 

No.  619, 
ford. 

No.  635, 

No.  642. 
fayette. 


Captain  Stephens  Post.  Cockers- 
Newton  Stanton  Post.  Warsaw. 
Solomon  Duncan  Post,  New  Bed- 

Jas.  P.  Cooper  Post,  Keene. 

Col.  R.  W.  McLaln  Poet.  West  La- 

GUEKNSET    COUNTT 

Guernsey  County  was  asked  to  raise  11 
companies  of  militia  with  each  company 
to  have  not  more  than  100  men  and  to  be 
held  in  readiness  for  call.  The  men  were 
supposed  to  be  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  45.  Townships  began  organizing 
and  there  was  a  fierce  competition  be- 
tween the  Guernsey  County  volunteers. 
They  called  themselves  the  Washington 
Union  Rifles,  the  Valley  Guards,  the 
Millwood  Rifles,  the  Middletown  Guards, 
the  Senecaville  Cavalry,  the  Fairway 
Dragoons,  and  so  forth.  The  first  com- 
pany was  raised  by  John  Ferguson,  chair- 
man of  the  recruiting  committee,  and 
called  Ferguson's  Guernsey  Guards. 

On  April  22,  1861,  a  company  of  90  new 
recruits  gathered  at  the  courthouse 
square  for  a  program  of  civic  spirit  and 
left  by  train  for  Camp  Jackson,  Colum- 
bus, for  3  months'  service.  William  G. 
Wolfe  in  his  "Stories  of  Guernsey  Coun- 
ty" tells  many  Interesting  anecdotes  on 
Civil  War  days  in  Guernsey  County.  He 
noted  that  a  rare  opportunity  for  civic 
adulation  came  when  the  first  company 
returned  triumphantly  through  Cam- 
bridge along  with  thousands  of  other  sol- 
diers, on  the  way  to  war.  The  train- 
master arranged  for  the  train  to  stop  at 
Cambridge  Euid  a  brief  reception  for  the 
90  boys  was  held,  they  then  speeding  on 
their  way  to  a  grim  war. 

Probably  the  most  significant  occur- 
rence in  Guernsey  County  was  the  in- 
cursion of  the  Confederate  Calvary  un- 
der the  command  of  Gen.  John  G.  Mor- 
gan. He  had  entered  southwestern 
Ohio  with  about  2.000  men.  On  July  23, 
1863,  Morgan's  raiders  entered  Guernsey 
County  at  Cimiberland.  Then  to  Point 
Pleasant,  now  Pleasant  City,  and  Hart- 
ford, now  Buffalo.  Picking  up  horses 
and  supplies  as  he  went  from  town  to 
town,  he  continued  on  to  Senecaville, 
then  to  Campbell's  Station,  now  called 
Lore  City,  and  to  Washington.  He  was 
overtaken  there  by  General  Shackleford 
on  July  24  and  a  battle  ensued,  the  only 
one  in  Guernsey  County  and  the  farthest 
north  of  any  other  battle  of  the  Civil 
War. 

In  those  days,  the  raw  recruit  had 
little  necessity  for  technological  train- 
ing. His  bare  requirements  were  to 
march,  follow  orders,  and  shoot  at  the 
enemy.  An  indication  of  this  is  given  In 
the  records  of  the  97th  Regiment,  O'Vl, 
which  was  recruited  in  Muskingum. 
Morgan,  Guernsey,  and  Coshocton 
Counties.  This  regiment  was  recruited 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August 
1862.  It  was  mustered  into  the  service 
at  Camp  Zanesville  on  September  1  and 
2  and  moved  from  Zanesville  by  cars  on 
the  7th  for  Covington  Heights,  op- 
posite Cincinnati;  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  8th.  took  position  near  Fort 
Mitchel,  3  miles  from  the  Ohio  River, 
during  the  Klrby  Smith  raid.  By  Sep- 
tember 22.  the  97th  had  joined  General 
Buell's  army,  then  in  pursuit  of  Bragg's 
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rebel  forces.  The  battles  of  Mission 
Ridge,  Nashville,  and  Missionary  Ridge 
were  ahead  for  the  raw  recruits  within 
a  few  months  after  enlistment.  They 
became  a  part  of  General  Sheridan's 
army  and  saw  service  all  over  the  central 
South.  As  a  part  of  the  4th  Corps  they 
joined  with  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
and  marched  with  Sherman  to  the  sea. 
A  historian  of  the  day  recorded  the  fol- 
lowing : 

During  this  march  the  97th  was  at  the 
front  until  the  army  went  Into  Atlanta  and 
camp. 

All  In  all,  over  2,000  Guernsey  Coun- 
tians  wore  the  blue.  The  GAR  stood 
strong  In  this  country  and  10  posts  were 
active.    They  were: 

No.  216.  Cvimberland  Poet,  Cumberland. 
No.  343,  Cambridge  Post,  Cambridge. 
No.  482.  General  Landers  Post.  Quaker  City. 
No.  492,  Meagher  Post.  Klmbolton. 
No.  538.  John  Smith  Post,  Brown. 
No.   541,   Buchanan   Post,    Lore   City   and 
Senecaville. 
No.  576.  Palrvlew  Post,  Falrvlew. 
No.  656.  Robinson  Post.  Washington. 
No.  662.  Davis  Kimble  Post.  Byesvllle. 
No.  665,  Martin  Post,  ClaysvUIe. 

On  June  9.  1903,  the  statue  In  front  of 
the  courthouse  was  dedicated  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  Civil  War  veterans. 

HOLMES  COUNTY 

The  Civil  War  history  of  Holmes 
County  might  properly  be  said  to  date 
from  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion which  was  held  in  Chicago  in  1860. 
Strange  observatfon.  you  say.  Listen  to 
this  account  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  May  19,  1860: 

The  Fouk  Votes 

During  the  progress  of  the  third  ballot 
Jor  President,  the  steady  Increase  of  Lincoln's 
vote  raised  the  expectation  of  his  friends  to 
fever  heat  that  he  was  about  to  receive  the 
nomination.  When  the  roUcall  was  com- 
pleted, a  hasty  footing  discovered  that  he 
lacked  but  2 ',4  votes  of  election,  the  ballot 
standing,  for  Lincoln  331  Vj.  Seward  180,  scat- 
tering 341/2.   necessary   to  be  a  choice  334, 

Before  the  vote  was  announced,  Mr.  R.  M. 
Corwlne  of  the  Ohio  delegation,  who  had 
voted  for  Governor  Chase  up  to  that  time, 
and  three  other  delegates,  viz..  R,  K.  Enos, 
John  A.  Gurley.  and  Isaac  Steele  changed 
their  votes  to  Lincoln,  giving  him  a  majority 
of  the  whole  convention  and  nominating 
him.  D.  H.  Carter,  chairman  of  the  Ohio 
delegation,  announced  the  change  of  votes, 
and  before  the  secretaries  had  time  to  foot 
up  and  announce  the  result,  whereupon  a 
deafening  roar  of  applause  rose  from  the 
uamense  multitude  such  as  had  never  been 
equaled  oh  the  American  Continent  nor 
since  the  day  that  the  walls  of  Jericho  were 
blown  down. 

Hi.  Enos.  being  a  quick  accountant  had 
wpt  a  tally  of  the  vote,  and  discovered  before 
anyone  else  that  Mr.  Lincoln  lacked  but  two 
and  one-half  votes:  whereupon  he  disclosed 
hla  knowledge  to  the  three  others  and  at  his 
wquest  they  Joined  him  In  the  vote  for  Mr. 
Lincoln. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  therefore,  the 
smallest  county  In  the  17  th  Congres- 
aonal  District  had  a  role  in  the  Civil 
War  story  which  predates  the  contribu- 
tions of  her  sister  counties.  R.  K.  Enos 
was  a  physician  from  Millersburg. 

Yet,  while  the  whole  North  was  wild 
Wth  excitement  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
cause,  according   to  contemporary  ob- 


servers. Holmes  Coimty  viewed  the  whole 
matter  rather  coldly  as  compared  to 
Coshocton  and  surrounding  counties. 
Her  sons  made  noble  sacrifices.  Two 
thousand  and  fourteen  of  her  sons  en- 
listed in  the  war  and  in  proportion  to  its 
population.  Holmes  County  claims  the 
distinction  of  having  furnished  more 
soldiers  in  that  war  than  any  other 
county  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  A  strange 
set  of  paradoxes,  yet  true. 

Holmes  County  became  the  stage  for 
a  strange  battle.  Many  were  tiring  of 
the  war  by  1863  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
patriotic  edge  was  off  of  the  Union  cause 
in  Ohio.  Ohio  had,  in  fact,  become  the 
trial  balloon  area  for  the  candidacy  of 
Clement  Vallandigham,  defeated  for  re- 
election to  Congress  in  1862  despite  the 
Democrat  sweep  of  14  out  of  19  con- 
gessional  seats. 

In  his  "Historical  Study  of  Holmes 
County,  Ohio"  Fred  W..  Almendinger  has 
outlined  the  interesting  saga  of  Clement 
Vallandigham  and  his  connection  to 
Holmes  County.  The  civil  liberties  spirit 
had  not  yet  received  the  constitutional 
protection  of  the  Court  which  was  to  be 
a  hallmark  of  America  75  years  later  and 
some  actions  were  rather  arbitrarily  car- 
ried off.  One  of  them  was  "Greneral  Or- 
ders, No.  38,"  Issued  in  Clnchmatl  on  Ap- 
ril 13,  1863,  by  Major  General  Bumslde, 
Commander  of  the  Department  of  Ohio. 
It  generally  forbade  support  of  the  rebel 
cause  and  included  the  following  asser- 
tion: 

The  habit  of  declaring  sympathies  for  the 
enemy  will  not  be  allowed  in  this  depart- 
ment. Persons  committing  such  offenses  will 
be  at  once  arrested  with  a  view  to  being  tried 
as  above  stated  or  sent  beyond  our  lines  Into 
the  lines  of  their  friends.  It  must  be  ex- 
pressly understood  that  treason,;  expressed 
or  Implied,  will  not  be  tolerated  In  this  de- 
partment. 

A  rather  arbitrary  order  Indeed,  but, 
then,  this  was  wartime  and  who  was  to 
complain. 

On  May  1,  1863.  Vallandigham  made  a 
fiery  speech  at  Mount  Vernon  before  a 
Democratic  rally  at  which  time  he  openly 
defied  General  Bumslde  s  order  declar- 
ing his  authority  to  be  higher  than  Gen- 
eral Order  No.  38,  "it  was  General  Order, 
No.  1,  the  Constitution."  Many  men 
from  the  town  of  Napoleon — now  Glen- 
mont — were  at  Mount  Vernon  that  night 
and  his  words  fell  on  receptive  ears. 
They  returned  to*  their  homes  flUed  with 
a  fury  against  the  Union  cause  and  a 
determination  to  resist  the  hated  draft 
law  to  the  limit. 

Farmers  organized  to  interfere  with 
shipment  of  supplies  to  the  Union  Army, 
urge  soldiers  to  desert,  refuse  to  give 
greenbacks  as  legal  tender  for  debts,  in- 
cite resistance  to  the  draft  and  finally  to 
burn  the  buildings  of  every  Black  Aboli- 
tionist and  hang  him  to  a  tree,  according 
to  records  of  the  Ohio  Archeological  and 
Historical  Quarterly.  On  June  5,  E.  W. 
Robison,  the  draft  officer  of  the  district 
was  hunting  through  the  hills  of  Napo- 
leon for  several  deserters  when  suddenly 
from  the  hills  there  descended  upon  him 
a  group  of  men  who  stoned  him  and 
threatened  his  life.  He  reported  to  the 
provost  marshal  of  the  14th  District  who 
promptly  arrested  four  of  the  ringlead- 


ers. While  marching  his  prisoners 
through  Napoleon,  he  was  confronted  by 
a  group  of  some  60  or  70  armed  men  who 
retrieved  the  prisoners. 

About  420  men  were  dispatched  from 
Camp  Chase,  near  Columbus,  by  rail  over 
the  Pittsburgh.  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 
railroad  to  Lake  Station — now  Lake- 
ville — and  on  June  18  and  19  put  down 
the  famous  "Holmes  County  Rebellion" 
or  the  "Battle  of  Fort  Fizzle,"  as  It  has 
been  called  by  many.  As  Mr.  Almend- 
inger put  it,  however,  "the  bitterness  of 
the  hUl  people  against  the  Union  party 
and  the  war  did  not  die  with  Port  Fizzle." 
This  was  an  interesting  saga  in  the  Civil 
War  which  pitted  brother  against 
brother. 

Holmes  County  men  served  in  almost 
every  major  battle  and  following  Ap- 
pomattox, the  GAR  had  four  posts  as 
follows : 

No.  250.  Pomerlne  Poet.  Millersburg 
No.  298,  G.  W.  Hughes  Post,  NashvUle. 
No.  691,  Joseph  Cross  Post,  Black  Creek. 
No.  702,  Andrew  W.  Duncan  Post,  Klllbuck. 

On  the  pubUc  square  stands  a  formid- 
able war  memorial  which  was  dedicated 
July  4,  1887.  On  the  four  sides  of  the 
statue's  base  are  Inscribed  the  names  of 
Washington,  Jackson,  Scott,  and  Grant. 
One  inscription  proudly  states: 

In  response  to  the  different  calla  of  th« 
Government,  2,014  men  went  from  Holmes 
County  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 
They  were  engaged  in  many  battles  from 
Phllllppl  to  Appomattox. 

KNOX   COtJNTT 

Knox  County  furnished  more  than 
3,000  men  to  the  Union  Army.  On  April 
20,  1861.  there  was  a  great  mass  meeting 
in  Mount  Vernon,  presided  over  by  Hon. 
Henry  B.  Curtis.  There  were  thousands 
of  people  present.  Hon.  Columbus  De- 
lano offered  an  Inspiring  speech.  C.  P. 
Buckingham  was  among  the  first  to  vol- 
unteer. He  had  served  at  West  Point  as 
a  cadet  and  was  the  unusually  old  age  of 
53.  He  became  Commissary  General  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  and  set  out  to  make 
plans  for  suppljdng  all  of  the  camps 
which  were  sprouting  up  everywhere.  Al- 
though he  never  led  an  army  in  the  war, 
he  made  a  very  significant  contribution. 
He  became  Adjutant  General  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  with  the  rank  of  general. 

Knox  County  had  another  general. 
Gen.  G.  W.  Morgan  was  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania  but  took  up  the  practice 
of  law  in  Mount  Vernon  in  1845.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Mexican 
War  and  was  brevetted  brigadier  gen- 
eral for  gallantry.  He  served  in  the  dip- 
lomatic corps  in  Marseilles  and  Portugal 
but  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1861 
to  enter  the  army  as  a  brigadier  general, 
serving  under  Gen.  Don  Carlos  Buell.  In 
March  of  1862  he  commanded  the  7th 
Division  of  the  Army  of  Ohio  and  later 
was  assigned  to  the  13th  Army  Corps 
and  commanded  at  the  capture  of  Port 
Hlndman,  Ark. 

In  those  days,  each  county  had  a  war 
fund  by  which  money  was  raised  through 
private  subscription.  Knox  County  re- 
sponded with  many  thousands  of  dollars 
for  the  war  effort.  Not  war  bonds  these, 
but  outright  gifts.  The  roll  was  placed 
and  those  citizens  were  honored   who 
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gave  generously  Knox  County's  first 
contribution  to  the  war  was  A  and  B 
Companies  of  the  4th  Regiment.  OVI. 
HeniT  B  Banning  was  probably  Knox 
County's  most  illustrious  Union  veteran. 
He  rose  to  the  rank  of  brevet  major  gen- 
eral a.s  flld  Cayt  James  S  Robinson. 
Maj  James  H  Godman  and  Capt  Eugene 
Powell  became  brevet  brigadier  generals. 

Seven  QAR  posts  were  organized  fol- 
lowing the  war  The  Joe  Hooker  Post 
.met  in  the  Knox  County  Soldiers'  Me- 
morial building,  a  $250,000  structure 
completed  just  m  time  for  the  State 
GAR  Encampment  in  Mount  Vernon  In 
June   1925     The  posts  were: 

No.  21.  J'j^  HonKer  Post,  Mount  Vernon; 

No.  120    Ler   V  Baiter  Po.st.  Danville; 

No  396   Debet  Prsi  Ceiitersburg; 

No  486,  Emerson  Opdyite  Poet.  Bladens- 
burg; 

No.  605,  Yager  Poet,  Mllfordton; 

No.  539,  Jacob  Young  Poet,  Frederick- 
town: 

No.  706.  PVy  Post.  Brandon 

UCKINC    COUNTT 

The  Civil  War  cause  was  very  popular 

In  Licking  County  and  although  some 
copperhead  territory  was  situated  there, 
its  sons  responded  quickly  to  every  call. 
All  in  all,  3,932  men  responded  of  whom 
368  were  drafted  Licking  County  s  par- 
ticipation in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
as  It  was  always  referred  to  was  por- 
trayed very  adequately  by  Judge  Samu*l 
M  Hunter  &,«;  he  delivered  the  Decoration 
Day  addre.s&  at  Cedar  Hill  Cemetery  in 
1880      He  said,  in  part; 

How  we'.:  do  we  remember  when  Captain 
McDougal's  company  of  the  old  3d  Ohio. 
the  first  girt  of  Licking  County  to  the  Union, 
marched  down  'fhlrd  Street  that  chill  April 
day.  19  years  ago  Sumter  had  been  fired 
upon,  and  the  rebellion  had  been  Inaugu- 
rated. Who  does  not  remember  the  solemn 
faces  and  stj-eammg  eyes  of  the  people,  as 
that  little  column  filed  down  the  street  to 
take  place  In  the  Army  of  the  Union?  I  see 
before  me  today  faces  and  forma  who  were 
\n  that  devoted  band  It  was  they  who  were 
plunging  Into  the  great  unknown,  It  was  they 
who  enlisted  under  the  Dani^.er  of  a  nation 
which  had  long  been  unused  to  war.  They 
were  the  first — but  they  were  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  the  other  companies  and  regi- 
ments, which  marched  down  the  same  street, 
and  took  their  places  In  the  Army  of  the 
Union — som"  tjo  the  east,  some  to  the  west, 
but  all  with  their  faces  to  the  south,  and 
their  homes  behind  them 

There  were  btjylsh  faces  and  forms  In 
those  ranks;  but  the  years  roll  on,  and  those 
who  were  boys  then  .are  men  of  middle  age 
now  They  were  leitving  family,  friends,  and 
comforts  Their  one  thovight  was  of  home — 
their  one  impulse  to  battle  f  >r  and  save  the 
Union.  And  so  the  long  months  and  years 
of  that  dark  time  went  by.  Call  on  call  was 
made  for  fresh  sacritlces,  and  fresh  lives  to 
offer  up  upon  ti"<e  aliiir  of  our  country.  The 
young  lads  who  watched  McDougal's  com- 
pany march  away,  grew  up  and  themselves 
took  their  places  m  the  .Army  of  the  Union; 
untU  ere  the  war  was  over.  Licking  County 
herself  hart  placed  a  small  army  In  the 
field. 

And  whe.-ever  the  soldiers  of  Licking 
County  have  marched,  wherever  they  have 
camped,  and  wherever  they  have  fought,  her 
sons  have  been  m  the  foremitist  line  of  battle. 
their  arms  have  held  up  the  flag  of  the 
Union  the  highest,  and  their  names  today 
are  inscribed  among  the  brightest  on  their 
country's  roll  of  honor.  Her  sons  have 
fought,  and  their  blood  has  been  poured  out 
on  nearly   a   hundred   battlefields,   from  the 


Potomac  to  the  Rio  Orande.  And  In  all  that 
struggle,  this  county  has  never  been  called 
upon  to  blush  for  their  honor,  nor  to  share 
In  their  dishonor.  Her  sons  have  felt  the 
scorching  fires  of  Manassas;  they  Joined  in 
the  wild  cry  of  victory  at  Port  Donelson; 
they  helped  win  and  wear  the  laurels  at  the 
siege  of  Vlcksburg,  they  stood  the  brunt  of 
battle  under  the  low  spreading  branches  of 
the  foreet  of  Shlloh;  they  fought  among  the 
clouds  at  Lookout  Mountain;  they  pined 
and  wasted  In  the  prisons  of  the  South,  their 
blood  has  dampened  the  soil  all  over  Vir- 
ginia, and  with  Sherman,  they  "marched 
down  to  the  sea."  And  when  her  ragged 
and  decimated  companies  and  regiments 
came  back  to  her,  their  honor  was  only 
second  to  the  honor  of  those  who  left  their 
bones  on  the  field  where  they  fell. 

During  the  fever  of  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1860.  semlmllltary  organi- 
zations were  formed  all  over  the  country, 
bearing  the  name  of  "Wlde-Awakes." 
Such  a  company  formed  in  Newark,  com- 
posed of  yoimg  men  aware  of  the  coming 
storm.  It  was  commanded  by  Capt. 
Leonidas  McDougal.  It  was  only  natural 
that  the  officers  of  the  Wlde-Awakes  be- 
came the  officers  of  old  Company  H  of 
the  3d  Ohio  Volunteers,  the  first  of  Lick- 
ing County's  spontaneous  and  generous 
contributions  to  the  Union  Army.  Once 
Captain  McDougal  and  the  boys  were 
being  feted  and  he  was  asked  to  make 
a  speech.  He  replied  he  did  not  know 
how  to  make  a  speech  but  he  did  know 
how  to  command  the  Wide-Awakes.  His 
record  Indicated  that  this  was  no  idle 
remark.  While  pursuing  General  Bragg 
m  September  1862,  the  old  Third  passed 
through  Louisville  and  at  an  engagement 
at  Perryville.  Captain  McDougal  fell, 
Licking  County's  first  hero,  one  of  19 
men  of  Company  H  to  give  their  lives. 

Probably  the  best  known  contingent 
of  soldiers  was  the  old  76th  Regiment, 
OVI,  known  as  the  "Licking  County  Regi- 
ment" for  the  entire  regiment  was 
formed  there  and  they  fought  in  many 
of  the  toughest  battles  of  the  Civil  War. 
Charles  R.  Woods  had  graduated  from 
West  Point  in  1852  so  it  was  only  natural 
that  he  would  play  a  prominent  part  in 
formation  of  this  unit.  The  following 
orders  were  received: 

Headquakteks    Ohio   MiLrru,   Ad- 
jutant Genebal's  OmcE, 

Columbus,  Ohio,  October  7, 1861. 
Special  Order  No.  882: 

Col.  Charles  R.  Woods  Is  authorized  to 
organize  a  regiment  of  Infantry.  The  regi- 
ment shall  be  No.  76;  and  shall  have  Its 
rendezvous  at  Camp  Sherman,  near  Newark, 
Ohio.  The  regimental  officers  will  be  ap- 
pointed and  mustered  as  required  by  the 
general  orders  of  the  War  Department. 
Should  the  regiment  not  be  filled  by  the  end 
of  30  days  from  this  date,  the  companies 
may  be  assigned  to  other  regiments  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Governor. 

By  order,  R.  Mason, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General.  Ohio. 

Needless  to  say  this  served  as  a  great 
impetus  to  form  Licking  County's  own 
regiment.  It  was  sometimes  called  a 
family  regiment  as  two  brothers  headed 
it;  a  brother-in-law  Wlllard  Warner, 
later  a  general,  was  made  major,  an- 
other brother-in-law  w£is  made  adjutant 
and  the  venerable  Ezekiel  S.  Woods, 
father  of  Charles  and  Willlaim,  was 
called  "Father  of  the  Regiment."  There 
was  no  facetious  talk  of  nepotism,  how- 


ever, because  the  name  Woods  and  War- 
ner became  synonmous  with  gallantry 
and  they  had  fiercely  loyal  troops  who 
followed  them  to  Vlcksburg,  Lookout 
Mountain,  Chattanooga,  and  Atlanta. 

There  were  many  other  of  Lickirig 
County's  fine  sons.  Capt.  Thaddeus 
Lemert  of  Company  A  was  a  magnificent 
officer,  beloved  by  his  me^  who  were 
grieved  when  he  was  killed  at  the  head 
of  his  company  in  the  Battle  of  Arkansas 
Post.  January  11.  1863.  The  first  GAR 
post  established  in  Licking  County  was 
named  for  him.  There  was  Capt.  James 
M.  Scott  of  Alexandria,  Capt.  Charles 
H.  Klbler  of  Newark  who  served  as  as- 
sistant adjutant  general  to  General 
Woods,  Capt.  Joseph  C.  Wehrle  of  New- 
ark, a  German  by  birth,  and  one  of  the 
best  officers  of  the  76th.  ^At  Ringgold 
he  stood  the  brunt  of  thdt  disastrous 
conflict  and  lost  nearly  all  of  his  men 
One  of  those  who  fell  at  Ringgold  was 
Capt.  Ira  B.  French  of  Alexandria.  His 
brother,  Sgt.  Prank  French  lived  to  be 
the  last  surviving  veteran  of  Licking 
County  and  central  Ohio. 

According  to  "Hill's  History  of  Licking 
Coimty,"  quite  a  large  detachment  of 
colored  men  enlisted  in  the  127th  Ohio 
Infantry,  afterward  known  as  the  5th 
Colored  U.S.  Infantry.  They  saw  action 
at  Petersburg,  Va.,  under  General  But- 
ler and  a  number  of  Newark  boys  were 
killed  in  action. 

The  76th  was  in  line  of  battle  at  Fori 
Donelson  only  6  days  after  leaving  New- 
ark, February  9,  1862.  Eight  companies 
of  the  76th  were  organized  at  Newark 
and  their  officers  were  local  men.  The 
regiment  took  part  in  44  battles,  moved 
9,625  miles  by  foot,  rail,  and  water  and 
passed  through  11  rebellious  States — 351 
men  died  on  the  field  or  in  hospital.  241 
were  wounded,  222  came  home  wearing 
the  scars  of  battle,  and  282  returned 
home  with  ailments  or  afflictions  as  a 
direct  result  of  llne-of-duty  conditions. 
Many  of  them  did  not  live  long.  It  is 
no  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  76th 
stands  as  one  of  the  prized  service  units 
of  the  war. 

The  GAR  was  a  moving  force  in  Lick- 
ing County  social  and  political  life  for 
many  decades.  Nine  posts  were  formed 
and  the  grand  reunion  held  in  Newark. 
July  22,  1878.  14  years  after  the  Battle 
of  Atlant%  must  rank  as  the  most  mem- 
orable event  in  the  county's  entire  his- 
tory. A  banner  in  Newark  proclaimed 
"The  Gallant  McPherson  Is  Remembered 
Today,"  as  a  reminder  that  14  years 
before  General  McPherson  fell  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  In  sight  of  Atlanta  at  Peach 
Tree  Creek.  He  was  but  36  at  the  time. 
President  Hayes,  Governor  Bishop,  Gen- 
eral Sherman  and  a  galaxy  of  notable 
Ohioans  and  Americans  made  this  re- 
union an  event  that  claimed  nationwide 
press.  The  Cincinnati  GazetJ«(f»ve  this 
account:  ^ 

The  citizens  of  Newark  have  been  most 
hospitable  In  their  entertainment  of  th^ 
hosts  of  guests.  They  not  only  engineered 
very  successfully  a  gigantic  gathering  but 
have  as  well  succeeded  in  making  all  who 
were  here  feel  at  home.  The  President  and 
General  Devens  took  tea  this  evening  at  the 
residence  of  Judge  Jerome  Buckingham. 
Miss  Ella  Sherman  drove  the  carriage  con- 
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taining  her  father  and   General   John  M.  be  involved  in  actual  combat.    The  Civil  died  in  this  skirmish  and  became  Mus- 

S'S'^ko^^.^.'^^'^^'^eS  was^lmcSrSf:  "^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  °^  ^'^^  *«  '^^  ^--^'^  ^«^   County?  fl^tcas^rtj''  After 

£c?LerTery  little  dSLkei^ess  £ng  s^n.  «^f  ^i^  f  °^„  ^^  P^"^^^^  ^^^ords  indi-  the  3  month's  enlistment  was  up.  Captain 

The  day  and  night  were  as  perfect  as  could  '^^^  "**'  1,151,438  boys  and  young  men  Hazlett  formed  another  company  for  3 

be  wished  and  Newark  may  be  grateful  for  enlisted  at  18  years  of  age  and  under —  years'  service.     It  became  a  part  of  the 

this  Important  adjunct  to  their  successful  mind  you,  imder  18  not  over — and  2,159,-  2d  Regiment,  OVI.     He  died  at  32  as  a 

enterprise.  789  were  21  years  old  or  under.     These  result  of  wounds  Incurred  at  Stone  River 

The  following  GAR  posts  were  estab-  ^^"^f  Indicate  the  number  of  boys  who  His  brother,  Lt.  Charles  E.  Hazlett,  was 

llshed  in  Licking  County:  ^^'"^  involved:  kuied  at  Gettysburg.    It  was  fitting  that 

No  71   Lemert  Po«t    Npwurk  "^^^  *''**^  number  enlisted  In  the  the  GAR  post  in  Zanesville  should  be 

NO  li.  Channel  Polt.  mrca    '  ^'^  iS/waY"  *°'  "^'^^  2  778  304  ^^'^  ^or  the  Hazlett  brothers. 

J      NO.  311,  Hamilton  Post,  Gratiot.  Of^^se  ?he«  w^-^e'iTted"  to  ^' ''^' '^  ^^-  Catharinus  Putnam  Buckingham 

^*    NO.  463,  T.  and  J.  Dill  Post,  Homer.  the  l^my                                      2  672  341  ^'^      without     a     doubt     Muskingum 

No.  653,  Balrd  Post,  Pataskala.  And    to    the    Navy    and    Marine    '       '  County  s  most  illustrious  soldier  of  the 

No.  668,  Z.  P.  Evans  Post.  Perryton.                  Corps _      105,963  ^^^^  War.     He  designed  the  old  covered 

No.  693.  Ira  P.  French  Post,  Johnstown.  Number  of  enlistments  at—  Y  Bridge  which  stood  from  1832  to  1900. 

No.  704,  J.  L.  Francis  Post,  St.  LoulsvUle.        ^°  y®^"  "^"^  under 25  In  the  War.  he  was  commissioned  a  major 

No.  749,  Garfield  Post,  Jersey.                            ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  under 38  general    and  made   confidential   aid   to 

o^v,    »,         .  ,  T,  1,^-            .^.          ...          ]l  ^^^  "^^  ^'^^^ ^^^  Secretary    of    War    Stanton.    In    1862, 

The  Memorial  Building,  on  the  north-         13  years  and  under 300  General  Buckineham  carried  thP  nni^r^ 

east  corner  of  the  square  in  Newark.  waS        J*  years  and  under... i,  525  ^?c  ™reSved  JeSarMccfellan  of  thl 

begun  in  1902  and  completed  and  dedl-          «  y^«  ^^^  under... 104.987  conSand  Jf  the  ^rr^v  of  thi  PnfinS^^ 

cated  in  1903      It  cost  <ini  fton  u;Viiph         ^^  y^ars  and  under. 231.051  commana  01  tne  Army  of  the  Potomac 

loc  ro^Ln  K,f»  ll  cost  $101,000  which        17  years  and  under 844,891  and   placed   General   Burnshide   in   his 

was  raised  by  a  tax  upon  the  people  of        ig  years  and  under l.  isiUss  Place.     At  the  suggestion  of  the  Military 

Newark  and  Newark  Township  through        21  years  and  under.. 2,159.789  Committee  of  the  Senate,  he  wrote  the 

a  vote  of  the  people.     The  veterans  of        22  years  and  older.. _-..      618.511  bill  for  conscription 

the  GAR  used  this  building  as  their  head-        25  years  and  older. 46.626  Gen   Mortimer  D   Leeeett  wj«  «  Ipp 

quarters  and  home                                              44  years  and  older 16,071  „^T?      ^orunier  u.  Liggett  was  a  leg- 

wuniLcio  onu  iiuinc.  J                                                   o. «ii  endary  character.    He  was  admitted  to 

THE  DHTJMMER  BOT  OF  sHiLOH  Thosc  imder   14   years  of  age   were  the  bar,  graduated  from  medical  school, 

Without  a  doubt,  one  of  the  most  re-  mainly  drummer  boys  but  more  often  and  after  his  military  service  became  Su- 

markable  characters  in  the  Civil  War  than  not  they  engaged  in  the  fighting,  permtendent  of  Zanesville  schools.     In 

was  the  legendary  drummer  boy  of  Shi-  My  good  friend.  Bob  Kleplnger,  a  Wash-  1861  he  was  commissioned  by  Governor 

loh,  Johnnie  Clem,  of  Newark.     Some  ington  attorney  and  close  friend  of  my  Dennison  to  raise  and  organize  the  78th 

historians  say  he  was  probably  the  young-  late  father,  recalls  talking  to  Johnnie  Regiment,  OVI.    He  enlisted  as  a  private 

est  person  who  ever  bore  arms  In  battle.  Clem  on  several  occasions.    The  drum-  and  within  40  days  psissed  through  all 

He  was  born  in  Newark  on  August  13.  mer  boy  told  the  story  which  was  re-  ranks  to  colonel.     He  joined  Grant  at 

1851  and  ran  away  from  home  when  he  peated  by  hundreds  of  other  enthusiastic  Donelson  and  received  his  first  wound 

was  less  than  10  years  of  age  and  en-  youth  that  they  would  put  a  slip  of  paper  at  Shiloh  but  did  not  leave  the  field.    At 

listed  as  a  drummer  boy  In  the  Army,  in  their  shoe  marked  either  12  or  16  and  Corinth,  a  horse  was  killed  under  him. 

He  participated  in  many  battles  and  it  then  would  "honestly"  reply  to  mustering  For  his  bravery,  he  was  commissioned  a 

was  customary  for  all  men  and  boys  t«  officers  that  they  were  "over  12"  or  "over  brigadier   general.     He  was  in  all  the 

fight  when  the  battle  was  raging,  re-  16."    Clem  noted  with  a  smile  that  he  movements  against  Vlcksburg  and  com- 

gardless  of  age  or  position.    The  famous  had  done  this  and  had  "always  been  manded  the  3d  Division  of  the  17th  Army 

historian.  Henry  Howe,  interviewed  his  truthful."    Margaret  Sahling  of  Coshoc-  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  at 

sister.  Lizzie  Adams,  and  got  the  follow-  ton  points  out  that  her  mother  says  that  Atlanta. 

Ing  narrative:  her  father  also  used  this  noble  ruse.  All  in  all.  3,337  Muskingum  County 

It  being  Sunday,  May  24,  1861  and  the  great  muskingum  cottntt  men  served  In  the  Civil  War.     A  total 

rebellion  In  progress,  Johnnie  said  at  dinner  Muskingum    County    furnished    nine  °^  ^*^  ^°^t  their  lives.    Muskingum  Coun- 

■^^e^'^V'  ^c'ln'rwoYnto''tL*nnfnn  gcncrals  to  the  Union  Army  whlch  should  "^'^  ^^^  ""^^^^  ^  ^^^^"^  ^^°'^  ^"^ 

S?'    "S  What  nonfenie  U" r?S  "'^^■^^  distinct  among  counties  of  the  GAR  post  although  this  claim  is  dis- 

S."yorirenofioyrrsoTd?-^Yetw^^^^  North.    Some  held  the  rank  by  brevet,  f""^-    Those  posts  which  were  formed 

he  disappeared   It   Is   strange   we   had    no  an   honorary   title   without  Increase   in  ^"  the  postwar  years  were: 

thoughts  that  he  had  gone  Into  the  service,  pay,  often  bestowed   after   some  signal  No.  81.  Hazlett  Poet.  Zanesville. 

When  dinner  was  over  Johnnie  took  charge  command    success    as    an   officer.     They  ^°  ^^^  Axllne  Poet.  RoeevlUe. 

of  us,  I  being  7  years  old  and  our  brother,  were  Maj  Gens  C  P  Buckingham  Rob  No.  33l.Grlffee  Post,  Prazeysburg. 

Lewis,  6.  and  we  started  for  the  Francis  de  grt  Seamon  Grancer    Mortimer  n'  T.pc  ^°-  ^^°'  °*°  '^'""^^  P°*^-  Duncan  Falli. 

Sales  Sunday  School.    As  It  was  early  he  left  "L      „„  J^    .„n,?^f  ',„  ^      ^^C'         ,  ^o.  412,  Fred  Allen  Post,  Adamsvllle. 

us  at  the  church  door,  saying  "I  will  go  and  |^"; .  ^°     WiUard    Warner.     Generals  No.  415,  Major  Cass  Post,  Dresden. 

take  a  swim  and  be  back  In  time."    He  was  a  Buckingham    and    Granger    were    West  No.  468,  Hansen  Post,  New  Concord, 

fine  swimmer.    That  was  the  last  we  saw  of  Point  graduates  and  distinguished  them-  No.  545,  Ham  Gardner.  Fultonham. 

him  for  2  years.  selves  as  soldiers  and  statesmen.  No.  628.  John  Trimble  Post.  Otsego. 

He  PnHctaw  00  o  H,^„v,.^»^  K„«  «„  *u  The  five  who  were  mustered  out  as  ^°-  ^^^-  M»^  J-  C.  Robinson,  Chandlem- 

24rh  Ohiolfcolumb^^He  wSTn^«nv  brigadier  generals  were  William  H.  Ball.  ''''''>■ 

freesboro,    Chattanooga     Chickai^auga  Hamilton,  John  G.  Lane,  and  Greenbury  morial    building    was    constructed    in 

Nashville,  Kenesaw.    He' was  taken  pris-  Jv       ,  ^^,    «    .          .               .        .  Zanesville  at  a  cost  of  about  $85,000. 

oner  at  one  time  and  exchanged      He  ™^"  ^  respond  to  the  It  was  properly  dedicated  on  July  4, 

gained  the  name  "Johnnie  Shiloh"  when  ^^^^  ^°^  volunteers  was  Capt.  John  C.  1889.     With  the  passage  of  time  this 

he  joined  the  22d  Michigan  as  a  volun-  ^^^'^tt  who  raised  the  first  company  of  buUding  was  condemned  as  unsafe  and 

'    teer.  being  too  young  to  be  mustered  in,  recruits  at  Zanesville.    Bom  in  Newark,  razed  in  1937. 

and  beat  the  drums  at  that  battle     His  ^  ^'*^  prosecuting  attorney  when  the  The  GAR  flourished   in   Muskingum 

«lnun  was  smashed  by  a  piece  of'  shell  ^i^  °^°^^  °"*-    J^^  simply  locked  his  law  County  and  its  prestige  was  heightened 

and  his  bravery  undoubtedly  added  to  ^^^^  ^°  started  recruiting  and  on  April  by  R.obert  Bums  Brown  who  climbed  the 

the  morale  of  his  companions     He  was  ^^'  °^^  ^  ^^^^  *'**^  Lincoln's  call,  his  ladder  of  success  from  Army  private  to 

wounded  at  Chickamauga  and  was  made  £,°J"P»"y  ''^"t  to  Columbus  by  train.  National  Commander  of  the  Grand  Army 

a  sergeantby  ^L^^for  Ws  h?^c  w^  ^^'''"P^y-  numbering  some  70  men.  of  the  Republic.    At  Missionary  Ridge, 

conduct             ««secrans  lor  ms  nerolc  become  Company  H  in  Col.  Alex  M.  Mc-  he  performed  deeds  of  heroism  and  was 

One  roiiirt  w-.li  ^^„^       ^  ♦!,    j.»        *  Cook's    1st   Regiment,    OVI.    Company  given  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

tvnl^fT  .  ^«"  .^o"<*"  at  the  different  H  saw  action  in  June  1861  at  Vienna,  Va,  Gaining  the  nicknairi?  of  "General"  he 

ype  or  war  in  which  a  10-year-old  could  David  Mercer,  a  ZauMvtlle  blacksmith,  rose  in  GAR  ranks  and  on  August  6, 1906. 
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was  unanimously  elected  national  com- 
mander. He  was  editor  of  the  now  de- 
funct ZanesvUle  Courier  and  was  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Governor  In  1912. 

WATNK    COTNTT 

Wayne  County  responded  quickly  to 
the  Civil  War  which  was  thrust  upon  the 
North.  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon 
Apnl  12.  1861.  and  the  first  public  meet- 
ing was  promptly  held  on  April  16,  with 
Hon  William  Given  serving  as  chairman 
and  James  McMillen.  secretarv'.  Patri- 
otic .speeches  were  made  by  Judge  Given, 
Eugene  Pardee,  William  M.  Orr,  and 
others.  Fifty  men  enlisted  in  Wayne 
County's  flr.st  company,  which  left  for 
Columbrs  on  April  21  and  was  officially 
Incorporated  into  the  4th  Regiment,  OVI, 
a-s  Company  E.  Lorin  Andrews,  already 
mentioned  as  Ashland  County's  first  son 
tn  the  Civil  War.  headed  the  reeim.ent 
with  the  rank  of  colonel.  This  regiment 
served  under  Oen  George  B  McClellan 
In  many  Mar>'land  and  Virtrlnla  cam- 
paigns, including  Romney.  Richmond, 
and  Fredericksburg,  On  July  4.  1863.  it 
was  one  of  three  companies  that  drove 
the  enemy  from  Cemetery  Ridee  during 
the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  This  action 
was  popularly  known  as  Pickett's  Charge. 

The  second  company  to  be  organized 
In  Woo.stpr  was  incorporated  Into  the 
l«th  Regiment.  OVI  These  men  saw 
.service  at  Phillipi.  one  of  the  first  en- 
zagfments  of  the  war.  They  saw  service 
at  Arkansas  Post  and  'Vlcksburg  before 
the  1864  campaign  against  New  Orleans. 
A  .score  of  additional  companies  sent 
Wayne  County's  finest  sons  into  virtually 
every  major  battle.  The  107th  Regiment, 
OVI,  was  raised  chiefly  in  Wooster  from 
among  the  patriotic  Germans  of  the  city. 
Capt  Gustave  Buecking  commanded  the 
local  contingent- 

.\\l  m  all.  more  than  3.200  Wa^-ne 
County  men  volunteered  for  service  A 
considerable  conscript  force  swelled  the 
ranks  of  the  men  who  wore  the  blue. 

One  of  the  county's  most  illustrious 
soldiers  was  David  Sloane  Stanley  who 
was  born  on  June  1.  1828.  in  Congress 
Township,  3  miles  south  of  Congress,  He 
graduated  from  the  Military  Academy 
In  1852  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Civil  War  was  a  captain  of  cavalry  at 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.  He  was  offered  the 
colonelcy  of  an  Arkansas  regiment  in  the 
Confederate  service  but  declined  and  In 
May  1861.  escaped  by  a  hazardous  march 
to  Kansas  His  ser\'ice  was  brilliant  and 
at  the  Corinth,  Miss.,  campaign  he  led 
a  counterattack  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
driving  the  rebels  back.  His  worth  was 
well  noted  and  he  was  rewarded  by  ad- 
vancement to  the  rank  of  major  general 
with  command  of  a  cavalry  division  In 
Tennessee  on  November  29,  1862.  He 
took  part  in  the  Atlanta  operations  and 
was  commended  for  gallant  conduct  at 
Resaca,  Ga.  He  was  seriously  wounded 
at  Franklin,  Tenn.,  while  personally  lead- 
ing his  troops  and  thus  ended  his  active 
career,  one  of  the  most  outstanding  of 
the  war  although  he  was  never  as  well 
known  as  Ohio's  Grant,  Sheridan,  Sher- 
man, and  McPherson, 

A  Civil  War  monument  was  ercctetl  on 
the  public  square  and  stands  today  as 
a  reminder  of  Wayne  County's  contribu- 


tion In  the  War  Between  the  States.    The 
inscription  reads: 

Erected  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Frlck  In 
honor  of  the  Union  soldiers  of  Wayne  County, 
Ohio,  and  presented  to  the  city  of  Wooster 
May  5.  1892. 

The  following  OAR  posts  were  estab- 
lished after  the  war: 

No,  133.  Given  Post,  Wooster. 

No,  170,  Arthur  Strong  I^aet,  Creston. 

No.  184,  Warner  Brown  Post,  West  Salem. 

No.  209,  Shreve  Post,  Shreve. 

No.  296,  Wayne  Poet,  Orrvllle. 

No.  297,  J.  Galehouse  Poet,  Doyleetown. 

No.  306.  Col,  E.  M.  Mast,  Fredericksburg. 

No  376,  James  Young  Post,  Burbank. 

No,  428.  Charlton  Post,  Big  Prairie. 

No.  490,  Davidson  Post,  Smlthvllle. 

No.  674,  John  Dunn  Post.  Apple  Creek. 

No.  894,  Winkler  Poet,  Cedar  Valley, 

ClVn.    WAR    ANECDOTES 

It  would  be  impossible  to  note  all  of 
the  very  interesting  anecdotes  and  side- 
lights which  could  be  recounted  from  the 
wealth  of  Civil  War  and  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  lore  in  our  area.  Fortu- 
nately, we  have  people  like  Minnie  Hite 
Moody  of  Granville,  Norrls  F,  Schneider 
of  Zanesville,  Arthur  Vanosdall  of  Ash- 
land. W.  W.  Dorsey  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Mar- 
garet Sahllng  of  Coshocton  and  others 
who  are  Civil  War  buffs  and  do  yeoman 
service  in  transmitting  to  our  generation 
the  legacy  and  tradition  of  our  fore- 
fathers. I  thank  each  of  them  for  their 
help  to  me  in  preparing  these  remarks. 
With  each  passing  generation  the  con- 
necting link  grows  weaker  and  people 
tend  to  care  less  and  less  about  their  her- 
itage. This  should  not  be  so  for  It  is  im- 
possible to  fully  understand  our  present 
situation  unless  we  recognize  the  sacrifice 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  us. 

Arthur  Vanosdall,  now  90,  recalls  well 
a  famous  trip  he  made  to  Canton  In  1896 
during  the  famous  front  porch  campaign 
of  William  McKlnley.  He  has  as  a 
prized  possession  a  front  porch  picture  of 
the  men  from  Ashland  County  who  en- 
trained to  Canton  for  a  combination  re- 
union of  the  23d  Regiment,  Company  G 
and  a  boost  to  their  former  commanding 
ofBcer's  presidential  chances.  He  over- 
heard Governor  McKlnley  greet  M.  B. 
DeShong  and  say: 

Milt,  do  you  remember  the  nlgbt  up  at 
New  London  when  we  were  coming  home 
from  the  war  and  I  reached  In  my  pocket 
and  didn't  have  any  money.  You  loaned  me 
the  money  to  get  back  to  Canton.  I'll  re- 
member you.  Milt. 

M.  B.  DeShong  was  a  captain  serving 
under  Major  McKlnley  and  later  became 
Ashland  postmaster.  Both  had  served  at 
Antletam. 

•  •  •  •  .  • 

The  new  draft  law  was  not  very  pop- 
ular. Men  who  did  not  want  to  fight 
could  hire  a  substitute  to  serve  for  3 
years  at  pay  of  $300.  Many  thought  It 
more  honorable  to  enlist  than  to  be 
drafted  so  a  Federal  boimty  was  offered. 
In  December  1863,  for  example,  A.  P. 
Stults  urged  Zanesville  men  to  "Come  in 
out  of  the  draft  and  accept  $302 
bounty."  Jacob  GlesHier  described  the 
first  mutual  aid  society  as  follows  in  the 
Zanesville  City  Times  on  August  6,  1863 : 

Conscripts  mutual  aid  societies  are  being 
formed  In  many  places.     Sis  young  men  en- 


rolled in  the  first  class  Uable  to  draft,  for 
Instance,  organize  and  create  a  fund  oi  »300 
by  each  paying  »60.  If  one  of  six  Is  drafted, 
he  Is  paid  »300.  If  two  members  are  called, 
they  each  receive  $150.  This  thing  Impresses 
us  favorably.  It  assists  In  distribuUng  ttie 
burdens  Imposed  by  the  conscription. 

On  the  whole,  however,  this  attitude 
was  the  exception.  Note  the  contrast 
with  what  some  of  the  young  ladles  of 
nearby  Coshocton  were  doing.  The  lat- 
ter activity  would  seem  to  represent  more 
the  general  pattern  in  Muskingum, 
Coshocton,  and  throughout  this  area. 

The  young  ladies  of  Coshocton  County 
got  busy  and  organized  a  society  for  the 
purpose  of  inspiring  the  enlistment  of  all 
able-bodied  yoimg  men  during  the  dark 
days  of  the  war.  They  published  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  in  all  of  the  county's 
pap)ers : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  young  ladles  of  Co- 
shocton County,  held  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting war  measures.  It  was  unanimously 
resolved — 

That  It  Is  the  duty  of  every  young  un- 
married man  to  go  to  war; 

That  all  who  are  physically  unable  to  go 
are  physically  unable  to  support  a  family; 

That  we  have  no  further  need  of  home 
guards; 

That  young  men  have  but  one  reason  for 
staying  at  home — they  fear  battle  more  than 
they  love  liberty; 

That  the  young  man  who  falls  to  do  his 
duty  in  this  hour  of  utmost  need  Is  not 
worthy  the  snUles  of  the  ladles  of  this 
vicinity; 

That  we  will  niarry  no  home  guard; 

That  he  who  Is  not  true  to  his  country  la 
not  true  to  his  God  nor  would  be  be  true  to 
his  wife. 

This  resolution  gives  some  Idea  of  the 
depth  of  conviction  which  those  on  the 
homefront  had  regarding  the  rebellion. 
One  hundred  years  later  we  see  draft 
card  burners,  sit-ins,  protesters,  peace- 
niks, schools  conducted  to  evade  the 
draft,  and  so  forth.  Quite  a  contrast.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  morale  and  determination. 

Henry  Howe  in  his  formidable  history 
of  Ohio  heaped  accolades  on  Kenyon 
College.   Rewrote: 

Es-Presldent  Hayes  wrote  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  4  years  spent  in  the  Union 
Army,  no  other  period  of  his  life.  In  cherished 
recollections,  could  be  compared  with  It  (his 
years  at  Kenyon).  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  the 
Great  War  Secretary,  was  accustomed  to  say: 
"If  I  am  anything,  I  owe  It  to  Gambler 
College." 

To  give  some  indication  In  the  differ- 
ence of  my  generation  In  age,  I  can  al- 
ways recall  that  the  Civil  War  veterans 
were  called  "survivors."  Indeed,  they 
were  old  men  when  I  was  a  boy  In  the 
thirties.  I  do  well  recall  Sgt.  Frank  D 
French  of  my  hometown,  Johnstown, 
who  was  our  last  survivor  in  Licking 
County.  He  was  born  on  May  21.  1844. 
and  died  on  June  4,  1939.  His  funeral 
was  a  solemn  event  which  is  fresh  in  my 
memory.  He  and  my  father  were  great 
friends  and  he  was  a  frequent  guest.  He 
was  a  greatly  honored  citizen. 

Not  only  did  committees  spring  up  to 
provide  the  funds  for  support  of  the 
Union  Army  but  everywhere  there  was 
the  forerunner  of  the  bundles  to  Britain 
idea  of  World  War  n.  A  military  com- 
mittee was  formed  In  Coshocton  County. 
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for  example,  which  Issued  the  follow- 
ing circular: 

AN  APPiAi.   TO   Patriotic   Cttizens   roa  Aid 
roa  OtTH  SoLDHxs 
In  accordance  with  the  proclamation  of 
ttie  Governor  of  Ohio,  the  undersigned  mili- 
tary committee  of  Coshocton  County  would 
respectfully    but    earnestly    call    upon    her 
citizens  to  come  to  the  relief  of  our  suffering 
soldiers.     This  Is  no  Idle  call.     If  you  have 
but  one  blanket  to  spare,  bring   It  along. 
The  articles  will  be  received  and  receipted 
for  at  the  store  of  Rank  H.  Hay  In  Coshocton, 
or  Hiram  Beall's  store.  In  Keene. 
Henston  Hat 

Seth  MpCLAIN 

■    A.  L.  Cass 
R.  Lannino 
GEO.    W.   Pepper, 
Military      Committee      for      Coshocton 
County. 

At  the  same  time  the  young  ladles  of 
Coshocton  County  organized. 

Columbus  Delano  was  one  of  our  dis- 
trict's most  prominent  personages  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  era.  He  was  born  in 
Shoreham.  Vt..  on  June  4.  1809,  and 
moved  with  his  parents  to  Mount  Vernon 
In  1817.  He  was  an  attorney  and  served 
In  Congress  at  various  times  over  a  pe- 
riod from  1845  to  1868.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention in  1860  and  seconded  the  nom- 
ination of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  served 
In  a  civilian  capacity  in  numerous  ac- 
tivities associated  with  the  war  and 
was  State  commissary  general  of  Ohio 
in  1861,  After  the  war  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  President 
Grant  and  served  in  that  capacity  from 
1870  to  1875.  He  was  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest men  In  central  Ohio. 

Pren  Metham,  born  In  Jefferson  Town- 
ship, Coshocton  County,  enlisted  In 
Company  F,  80th  Regiment,  OVI,  In  the 
fall  of  1861.  He  was  commissioned  a 
second  lieutenant  by  Governor  Den- 
nison  and  then  raised  a  company  of 
which  he  was  made  captain.  He  was 
promoted  to  major,  succeeding  Richard 
Lanning  who  was  killed  at  Corinth,  Miss. 
He  marched  with  Sherman  to  the  sea 
and  after  that  went  to  Washington.  He 
was  present  at  Ford's  Theatre  when 
Lincoln  was  assassinated  and  started  In 
pursuit  of  Booth  but  in  the  frenzy  of 
activity  lost  the  chase.  He  was  mustered 
out  as  a  colonel. 

People  took  their  politics  seriously  dur- 
ing those  days.  The  Republicans  had  an 
advantage  for  years  as  the  Democrats 
were  labeled  as  the  party  of  secession. 
The  "bloody  flag"  was  waved  for  years 
In  much  the  same  way  as  the  Democrats 
labeled  the  Republicans  as  the  party  of 
the  great  depression.  Once  tn  a  while 
a  wag  would  refer  to  the  GAR  as  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republicans.  Most 
of  its  Illustrious  sons  were  of  the  party 
of  the  Union  and  In  those  days  that  was 
the  Republican  Party.  The  saga  of  Clem- 
ent Vallandlgham  was  one  of  the  most 
Interesting  sidelights  of  the  war.  He 
campaigned  strenuously  through  our 
area  as  the  Democrat  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor In  1863,  having  lost  his  seat  In 
Congress  and  becoming  very  bitter.  The 
Civil  War  was  a  family  war.  Issues  were 
personal  eis  well  as  national  and  politi- 
cians denoimced  each  other  In  scathing 
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terms.  In  those  days  there  were  many 
newspapers  and  their  editors  delighted  in 
writing  in  vitriolic  terms.  Ohio  Demo- 
crats elected  Union  Democrats  as  Gov- 
ernors during  the  war.  Even  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  become  a  Union  Democrat.  As 
Norris  F.  Schneider  has  so  well  re- 
counted, the  Zanesville  press  continually 
threw  barbs  as  demonstrated  by  this 
August  21.  1862,  editorial  by  Samuel 
Chapman  of  the  Citizens  Press  In  which 
he  denoimced  J.  T.  Shryock,  editor  of 
the  rival  Courier: 

Notwithstanding  we  last  week  called  upon 
Government  officials  to  arrest  Shryock,  he 
Is  still  running  at  large  and  treacherously 
through  his  abolition  sheet  continues  to  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  rel>elB, 

■When  Democrats  Invited  Clement  Val- 
landlgham to, speak  at  Zanesville,  Shry- 
ock was  xmhappy  and  wrote: 

It  win  be  slander  upon  Zanesville  If  there 
shall  be  found  here  a  large  number  of  citizens 
who  will  do  Vallandlgham,  the  friend  of  the 
rebels,  the  honor  to  meet  him  and  hear  him. 

S<xne  said  2.000  turned  out;  partisans 
said  10.000  but  at  any  rate  Vallandlgham 
was  well  received  on  March  28,  1863.  He 
spoke  for  2  hours,  called  the  Draft  Act 
unconstitutional  and  said  that  since  the 
war  was  not  being  constitutionally 
waged,  It  should  cease.  He  attacked  Lin- 
coln for  his  flagrant  violations  of  the 
Constitution.    He  alleged: 

Mr.  Lincoln's  plan  Is  to  provide  for  the 
defense  of  the  abolitionists  and  niggers  and 
disarm  the  people — 

In  a  play  on  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision of  "providing  for  the  common  de- 
fense and  promote  the  general  welfare." 
In  regard  to  the  latter  part,  he  alleged: 

Mr.  Lincoln's  plan  Is  to  provide  for  the 
welfare  of  the  office  holders  and  the  army 
contractors. 

The  Unionists  held  a  countermeeting 
for  their  candidate,  John  Brough  and 
banners  In  downtown  Zanesville  pro- 
claimed: 

Any  Ham  But  Vallandlgham.  Any  reign 
but  the  reign  of  Jeff  Davis.  Vote  for  John 
Brough,  the  soldier's  friend. 

After  Vallandlgham  was  arrested  In 
Dayton  under  the  order  of  General  Bum- 
side,  he  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
by  a  military  tribunal.  Lincoln  changed 
the  sentence  to  exile  to  the  Confederacy 
and  this  angered  the  Peace  Democrats 
who  nominated  him  for  Governor  of 
Ohio.  He  escaped  to  Canada  and  ran 
his  campaign  from  there.  Brough  de- 
feated him  and  President  Lincoln  pro- 
claimed : 

Glory  to  God  In  the  highest;  Ohio  has 
saved  the  Union. 

Typical  of  the  way  some  feelings  ran 
among  the  losers  was  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Courier  on  October  16  which 
stated: 

Mr.  Shryock,  I  take  my  pen  In  hand  to  tell 
you  a  few  things  you  ought  to  know.  •  •  • 
Judging  from  your  conduct,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  If  you  could  have  your  own  way,  you 
would  have  a  regular  Guinea  buck  nigger  In 
the  Presidential  chair  In  less  than  6  months. 
All  you  want  Is  to  have  such  abolitionists  as 
old  Jack  Brough  and  Abe  Lincoln  In  office  so 
that  you  can  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  *   •   •.    Just    see    how     old     tyrant 


Lincoln  used  Hon.  Clement  L.  Vallandlgham, 
who  Is  the  greatest,  wisest,  and  most  honor- 
able statesman  that  America  has  seen  since 
the  days  of  John  C.  Calhoun. 

Col.  WilUam  Douglas  Hamilton,  a 
Zanesville  lawyer,  marched  with  Sher- 
man to  the  sea  and  was  the  subject  of  an 
interesting  story.  He  was  with  the  9th 
Ohio  Volunteer  Cavalry  which  was  pa- 
trolling the  Tennessee  River.  One  night 
he  saw  his  men  eating  with  silverware. 
On  close  examination,  the  knives  and 
forks  had  been  engraved  with  the  name 
W.  H.  Key.  He  returned  them  to  the 
owner  and  accepted  his  invitation  to  din- 
ner. During  the  meal,  some  of  Hamil- 
ton's own  men  tried  to  rob  the  host's 
smokehouse.  Hamilton  was  embarrassed 
but  admitted  that  the  men  were  carrying 
out  Sherman's  order  to  live  off  the  coun- 
try while  on  the  march.  Southerners 
cursed  Sherman  after  the  war  but  they 
Invited  General  Hamilton  back. 

Companies  chose  their  own  oflQcers  by 
election  In  the  Civil  War.  Others  were 
commissioned  by  Governors  of  the 
States.  Civilians  without  military  train- 
ing found  themselves  In  command  of 
troops.  If  they  succeeded,  they  were 
promoted. 

Almost  every  account  of  Civil  War  ac- 
tion shows  the  prestigious  place  which 
mascots,  drummer  boys,  and  flagbear- 
ers  had  In  the  skirmishes.  The  flag- 
bearer  was  a  particularly  dangerous  tar- 
get, like  the  goalie  in  modem  hockey, 
4  because  the  Idea  was  not  just  to  wipe  out 
the  enemy  but  get  their  regimental  flag. 
Sharpshooters  always  concentrated  on 
the  flagbearer  who  more  often  than  not 
was  perched  proudly  on  a  hill  or  some 
vantage  point.  One  of  the  most  famous 
mascots  was  "Old  Abe."  a  10-pound  eagle 
which  belonged  to  the  8th  Wisconsin  but 
through  comradeship  became  a  favorite 
of  Licking  Coimty's  own  76th.  He  fol- 
lowed the  action  all  the  way  to  Corinth, 
Miss.  He  was  full  of  mischief  in  camp 
and  one  veteran  said : 

Abe  tore  up  more  underwear  than  all  the 
mlnle  balls  of  the  Confederate  Army. 

When  Newark  had  their  famous  July 
22.  1878,  reunion.  Old  Abe  was  there 
courtesy  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
Minnie  Hlte  Moody  recalls  old  soldiers 
telling  her  that  Old  Abe  would  spread 
his  wings  and  fiap  them  vigorously 
whenever  "Yankee  Doodle"  was  struck 
up.  Reports  at  that  time  indicated  Old 
Abe  was  a  crowd  pleaser  and  one  of  the 
most  honored  veterans  at  the  celebration. 

Gen.  C.  P.  Buckingham,  Muskingum 
County's  Illustrious  soldier,  had  an  Inter- 
esting experience  while  at  West  Point. 
In  1825  he  received  a  letter  from  Secre- 
tary of  War  John  C.  Calhoun  telling  him 
that  he  had  been  admitted.  The  first 
exams  showed  four  cadets  had  tied  for 
first  place.  They  thus  chose  Bucking- 
ham because  his  name  was  higher  In  the 
alphabet  and  he  became  section  com- 
mander, giving  orders  to  the  other  three. 
One  of  them  was  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Both  Muskingum  and  Licking  Coun- 
ties claim  Gen.  WlDard  Warner.  He  was 
bom  in  Granville  on  September  4,  1826, 
but  grew  up  on  a  farm  In  Newton  Town- 
ship, Muskingum  County,  noith  of  Rose- 
ville.    He  built  and  managed  the  Newark 
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Machine  Works  suid  in  1860  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Republican  Convention  in 
Chicago.  He  served  with  the  famous 
Woods  brothers  in  the  76th  Regiment, 
OVI.  and  was  bre vetted  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral and  later  a  major  general.  He  re- 
turned to  Newark  and  wa.s  elected  to  the 
Ohio  Senate.  In  1867  he  moved  to  Ala- 
bama and^was  a  US.  Senator  from  1869 
to  1870.  He  later  engaged  in  business  at 
Chattanooga.  Term. 

Pvt  George  \V.  Huff  was  an  early 
Coshocton  County  recruit  to  the  Union 
cause.  He  enlisted  in  Company  H,  80th 
Regiment.  OVI.  In  1862.  His  Civil  War 
diary  is  an  excellent  report  of  the  Vicks- 
burg  siege.     He  wrote  his  mother: 

Mother,  you  wished  me  to  write  to  you 
about  my  spiritual  welfare  and  you  spoke 
of  drinking,  gambling,  and  such  vices  I  can 
say,  thanks  to  almighty  God.  my  conscience 
la  free  from  all  stain  of  such  a  horrible 
character.  Mather,  still  pray  for  me.  I  am 
going  to  do  my  duty  whatever  the  duty  be, 
and  If  It  be  my  lot  to  fall,  I  am  ready. 

Even  In  those  days  mothers  worried 
about  the  morals  of  their  sons  who  went 
away  to  the  war.  Private  Huff  was  on 
the  scene  when  General  Grant  and  Lieu- 
tenant General  Pemberton  concluded 
the  surrender  of  that  besieeed  city. 

There  were  numerous  "underground 
railway"  posts  in  our  area  Coshocton 
Coufity  was  particularly  active  in  this 
field  of  endeavor  and  many  local  aboli- 
tionists helped  the  slaves  on  their  trek 
through  Ohio  to  Canada.  An  article 
from  the  May  3,  1931.  Coshocton  Tribune 
recalLs  that  there  was  on  the  part  of  some 
p*H3ple  in  the  vicinity  a  tolerance  of  slav- 
ery and  many  had,  in  fact,  brought  with 
them  the  Virginia  notion  of  the  southern 
institution.  The  :.'ew  England  stock  was 
preponderant,  however,  and  their  aggres- 
.sive  stand  against  slavery  promoted  a 
.seritiment  ready  to  support  the  fleeing 
^iavp.'i  Many  citizens  openly  defied  the 
existine  laws  protecting  the  slaveholders' 
claim.N  of  ownership  Some  of  the  Co- 
shocton County  abolitionists  of  this  era 
were  James  Bovd  Luther  Boyd,  William 
Miller  Boyd.  Alexander  Campbell.  Wil- 
liam Elliott.  Prior  Foster.  Solon  Law- 
rf^nce  Ei  N;cho'..«  Thomas  Powell.  Eben- 
ezer  Seward  Isaac  Shannon,  J.  P.  Shan- 
non  Ben.'amir.  Whr.e   and  Samuel  Wler. 

Tjso  ■-iii:;d::.^5  ,n  the  county  which 
were  u>«l  a,^  -tations  in  the  famous  un- 
dergrouzid  railway  system  were  the 
Thomas  Powell  house  m  CoshoctMi  and 
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-'.>  home  near  Newcastle. 


Whe:.  .4..<^h:ar.d  County  men  went  away 
'..■  nar  *.r.ev  -.ad  no  railroad  on  wllidl 
:c  travp;  Th-^y  generally  went  to  Hew 
London  >:nce  the  road  to  llansfldd  was 
v.rtualh-  im^pasFable  in  those  days.  With 
the  war  5  end  many  ret  urried  to  find  that 
a  brnad  ea^p  railroad  trade  had  been 
r-.stal>x*  in  .\sh:and  and  .=«rTice  was  al- 
'eaav  cinnec'ins  .Ashland  to  other  rafl 
.  x-atirn.-  .Account*  of  the  railroad  in 
:6P'h  d-p!c:p<i  -Ashland  as  a  thrlTing  city 
■*.■-.':  brrad  .sT reet.s  downtown  and  bright 
ta.=  :u'.'-.t.«  illuminating  her  streets. 

vr    f'.-  v:«rD   turs   :j^~t.% 

One  r. ...-.iired  vear.s  laur  very  little 
'.ii.r.^.b.^'  "•.  ,de;.cr  r-^n.ai:..^  :,  vrve  SIS  a 
.-e.'ninde-  >.'  what  -.ha-e  faaila:.:  men  did 
to  flghting  for  the  Union.    No  GAR  posts 


are  In  existence.  Here  and  there  a 
monument,  a  reminder.  As  you  start  to 
go  up  the  stairs  In  the  Memorial  Build- 
ing in  Newark,  for  example,  you  can  see 
a  plaque  which  reads : 

Dedicated  to  the  76th  Regiment  by  Lemert 
Relief  Corpe. 

In  the  Holmes  County  Library  you  can 
see  &  framed  soldiers  record  which 
proudly  proclaims  "The  Union  Forever" 
and  sets  out  the  names  of  those  who  were 
in  Company  B  of  the  16th  Regiment, 
OVI.  If  you  look  closely  you  can  read 
a  legend  at  the  bottom  which  traces 
their  history  from  the  time  they  mustered 
into  the  service  on  October  2,  1861.  at 
Camp  Tiffin  through  their  military  trek 
which  took  them  2,500  miles  in  a  year 
through  Cumberland  Gap  and  to  Vicks- 
burg.  Many  of  us  have  some  memento 
of  the  Civil  War.  I  have  a  slightly  worn 
"squirrel  hunters  discharge"  which  is 
my  souvenir.  Yet  with  all  of  these  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  there  is  very  little  to 
remind  us  of  their  sacrifice.  Sometimes 
we  hear  General  Logan's  orders  read  at 
Memorial  Day  services.  Sometimes  a 
column  on  the  Civil  War  turns  up  here 
and  there  in  the  many  pages  of  news- 
paper print  turned  out  each  year.  There 
are  those  who  are  still  working.  Don 
Steiner  heads  a  committee  In  Coshocton, 
for  example,  which  is  planning  a  $7,500 
Civil  War  memorial. 

Possibly  we  are  more  fortunate  in  the 
17th  District  than  most  people  are.  We 
have  at  least  two  distinctive  Civil  War 
reminders  in  our  midst.  At  Newcastle, 
in  Coshocton  County,  an  honest-to-'good- 
ness  bean  supper  is  prepared  at  their 
annual  encamgpient  which  is  held  the 
third  Simday  <^  each  Augtist.  This  year 
will  mark  the  99th  encampment  and 
plans  are  already  in  the  making  for  the 
1967  event  wliich  will  mark  the  centen- 
nial observance.  Civil  War  tradition  is 
observed  at  this  carefully  planned  event. 

Then,  too.  there  is  the  famous  Mount 
Vernon  Fife  and  I>rum  Corps.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  authentic  Civil  War 
groups  in  existence  anywhere  in  Amer- 
ica. Organized  and  led  bj  CoL  W. 
W.  Dorsey  of  Mount  Vemrai,  this 
group  plays  nothing  but  songs  writ- 
ten before  or  during  the  War  Be- 
twetfi  the  States.  They  are  great  am- 
bassadors of  good  win  and  have  the  dis- 
tinction of  tiavlng  played  at  the  funeral 
of  that  last  QAR  survivor.  Albert  Wool- 
son,  held  August  5. 1956.  in  Duluth.  Mlim. 
This  honor  was  repeated  when  they  flew 
to  Houston,  Tex.,  to  perform  the  same 
rites  at  the  funeral  of  the  last  Confed- 
erate survivor.  Gen.  Walter  Williams,  on 
December  23.  1959.  Theirs  is  truly  an 
unique  assemblage. 

Colonel  Dorsey  deserves  a  special  com- 
mendation. He  was  present  at  the  final 
encampment  of  the  GAR  in  Indianapolis 
and  was  one  of  the  color  guards  at  that 
time.  The  flag  he  carried  was  presented 
to  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  and 
he  coru:eived  the  idea  of  organizing  the 
Mount  Vernon  Pile  and  Drum  Corps  in 
1953.  He  alao  gave  me  the  encourage- 
ment to  pr^Tare  this  address,  a  chore 
which  came  easy  since  I  have  always 
been  a  Civll  War  buff  bat  nonetheless 
took  several  hundred  hours  to  compile. 


Then  there  is  the  organization  known 
as  the  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil 
War  which  was  chartered  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  Public  Law  605  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress. President  Eisenhower  signed  this 
act  on  August  20,  1954.  The  moving 
lights  in  this  effort  were  Gen.  Douglas  A. 
MacArthur  and  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  m.  I 
talked  to  General  Grant  regarding  this 
organization  and  he  proclaimed  that 
there  would  always  be  a  GAR  as  long  as 
the  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  was  in  ex- 
istence for  their  prime  purpose  was  to 
remind  everyone  of  their  deeds  of  heroism 
and  what  they  did  for  our  Nation. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  tan- 
gible reminders  of  these  gallant  men  of 
bygone  days.  Yet,  no  monument  can  de- 
termine the  depth  of  our  appreciation, 
Only  the  heart  can  measure  this  and  in 
this  respect  one  must  have  some  doubts 
for  few  seem  to  appreciate  our  heritage 
in  this  busy  and  bustling  age.  Judge 
Learned  Hand  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
when  he  said : 

Liberty  lies  in  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women;  when  it  dies  there  no  constitution, 
no  law,  no  court  can  save  it.  No  constitution, 
no  law,  no  court  can  even  do  much  to  help 
it.  While  it  lies  there.  It  needs  no  constitu- 
tion, no  law.  no  court  to  save  it. 

I  hardly  need  draw  the  parallel  or 
paraphrase.  You  can  just  as  easily  do 
that.  All  we  need  do  is  ask  how  much 
awareness  and  appreciation  lies  in  our 
hearts,  how  deep  our  conviction  that  "we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain"  and  whether  or 
not  we  really  mean  it.  Francis  Miles 
Finch's  poem  makes  a  fitting  way  to  draw 
these  remarks  to  a  close: 

The  Blue  and  the  Gray 
By   the   flow   of   the   Inland   river, 

Whence  the  fleets  of  iron  have  fled. 
Where  the  blades  of  the  grave-grass  quiver, 

Asleep  are  the  ranks  of  the  dead  i 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment  dayi 
Undrer  the  one.  the  blue. 

Under  the  other,  the  gray. 

These  in  the  roblngs  of  glory. 

Those  In  the  gloom  of  defeat, 
AU  with  the  battle-biood  gory. 

In  the  dusk  of  eternity  meet: 
Under  tlie  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment  day: 
Under  tlie  lanrd.  the  blue: 

Under  the  willow,  the  gray. 

Prom  the  silence  of  sorrowful  hoiurs 

The  desolate  nkoumers  go. 
Lovingly  laden  witb  llowen. 

Alike  for  the  friend  and  the  foe: 
Under  the  sod  axtd  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  jndgment  day: 
Under  the  roses,  the  blue; 

Under  the  lilies,  the  gray. 

So.  with  an  equal  splendor 

The  morning  sunrays  fall. 
With  a  touch  Impartially  tender. 

On  the  blossoms  blooming  for  aU: 
Under  tbe  sod  and  the  dew. 

WalUng  the  jtxlgment  day : 
Broidered  wttb  gold,  the  blue; 

Mellowed  with  g(^  the  gray. 

So.  when  the  summer  callelii. 

On  forest  and  Held  of  grain. 
With  an  equal  mmuiur  fanetb 

The  cooling  drip  of  the  rain : 
Under  the  sod  and  tbe  dew. 

WsUlng  the  Jndginent  day: 
We«  wltJh  tbe  rain,  tbe  bine; 

Wet  with  the  rain,  tbe  gray. 
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Sadly,  but  not  with  upbraiding. 

The  generous  deed  was  done. 
In  the  storms  of  the  years  that  are  fading 

No  braver  battle  was  won : 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment  day: 
Under  the  blossoms,  the  blue; 

Under  the  garlands,  the  gray. 

No  more  shall  the  war-cry  sever. 

Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red: 
They  banish  our  anger  forever 

When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our  dead: 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  Judgment  day: 
Love  and  tears  for  the  blue; 

Tears  and  love  for  the  gray. 


NO  ONE  WANTS  WAR— MULTER'S 
POSITION  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  and 
several  of  my  colleagues  in  the  New  York 
delegation  have  recently  received  copies 
of  the  same  letter  calling  upon  us  to  op- 
pose our  Government's  actions  in 
Vietnam. 

That  letter  reads  as  follows : 

Dear  Sir:  We,  the  undersigned  faculty 
members  of  New  Tork  City's  Abraham  Lin- 
coln High  School,  submit  the  following  to 
you  for  your  thoughtful  examination: 

Neither  international  law  nor  moral  law 
supports  oiu-  position  in  Vietnam. 

Our  bombing  of  a  helpless  people  is  an 
abomination. 

Silence  against  Injustice  today  is  compa- 
rable to  the  sUence  of  the  German  people 
when  6  million  human  lives  were  extin- 
guished In  the  gas  chambers  and  the  crema- 
toriums of  Europe. 

Many,  many  thoughtful  people  are  looking 
to  you  to  help  lead  our  country  back  to 
BoraUty  and  sanity.  Open  debate  on  the 
Vietnam  war  on  the  floors  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  is  long  past  due.  It  Is  time  for 
the  elected  representatives  to  do  something — 
whatever  is  necessary — to  stop  the  horror  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe. 

In  addition,  presstire  must  be  applied  to 
our  State  Department  to  release  all  the  facts 
on  Vietnam  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  it  is  so  important 
that  all  of  our  citizens  understand  why 
*e  are  in  Vietnam  and  why  we  have 
taken  the  position  we  have  taken.  I  have 
written  to  these  well-meaning  people  in 
an  effort  to  make  my  position  crystal 
clear. 

My  reply  was  as  follows: 

I>E*«  Punnw:  This  will  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  mimeographed  letter,  dated 
March  13.  1966.  postmarked  April  17.  1966. 
together  with  copies  of  the  same  letter  which 
***'«  been  referred  to  me  by  other  Congress- 
es^, since  your  school  Is  located  Ip  the  con- 
PW«tonal  district,  which  I  have  the  bonor 
to  represent. 

Before  attempting  to  discuss  tbe  legal  or 
factual  situation,  permit  me  first  to  empba- 
Jj^  *^wl  reemphaslze  as  rigorously  as  possl- 
"•  niy  position. 

■either  President  Johnson.  Vice  President 
gcyHRTY.  nor  I.  and  as  far  as  I  know,  no 
*«nber  of  Congress,  wanu  war.  limited  or 
oalimited,  declared  or  undeclared. 


We  want  no  war  anywhere,  any  place  or 
any  time. 

We  want  no  war — period. 

We  want  peace. 

We  want  p>eace  for  all  i>eopIe  everywhere 
and  every  place  for  all  time. 

We  will  meet  at  any  time,  any  place,  with 
anybody  to  talk  peace  and  without  any  con- 
ditions. 

Meeting  among  ourselves  to  discuss  peace 
is  flne  but  it  does  nothing  constructive  ex- 
cept to  let  us  blow  off  steam. 

If  we  could  arrange  to  discuss  peace  with 
the  Vietcong.  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
Hanoi,  or  Peking,  we  might  accomplish  some- 
thing. I  will  help  expedite  the  Issuance  of  a 
visa  for  anyone  who  can  arrange  a  meeting 
for  that  purpose. 

The  United  Nations  and  the  greatest  diplo- 
mats in  the  world.  American  and  foreign. 
Communist  and  antl- Communist,  thus  far 
have  failed.    They  and  we  continue  to  try. 

Now  let  us  proceed  to  put  this  entire 
matter  in  true  perspective. 

Moral  law ,>  American  law  and  International 
law  all  demanded  that  we  go  Into  Vietnam 
and  stay  there,  doing  exactly  as  we  are  doing, 
until  the  people  of  Vietnam  Invite  us  out  just 
as  they  originally  Invited  us  in. 

Bibles  are  the  original  source  of  all  moral 
law  as  civilized  people  practice  it.  Bibles 
Include  the  Old  Testament,  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Koran  and  all  other  similar  books, 
no  matter  what  they  are  called. 

My  Bible,  like  each  of  the  others,  teaches: 
"Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land  imto 
all  the  Inhabitants  thereof." 

All  civilization  has  believed  that  the  word 
"proclaim"  as  used  there  means  more  than 
talk  about  it.  It  means  fight  for  it  not  only 
for  otirselves  but  for  all  otlJh-s  from  whom 
the  aggressor  seeks  to  take  It.  "Throughout 
the  land"  means  all  the  world — not  merely 
America  or  Israel  or  Nazi  Germany  or  Fascist 
Italy. 

"All  the  Inhabitants"  means  just  that  and 
not  merely  the  whites  or  the  Jews  or  the 
orientals,  but  all.  Domestic  and  interna- 
tional law  are  based  on  that  moral  law. 

That  Is  why  the  Jews  successfully  foxight 
off  the  Amalekltes;  the  Maccabees  assaulted 
and  defeated  their  persecutors:  the  free  world 
did  not  submit  but  beat  down  the  Hitlers  of 
all  ages.  That  Is  why  our  fleet  defends 
Taiwan  (Formosa)  from  the  Chinese  Com-' 
munlsts.  That  Is  why  we  sent  our  marines 
Into  Lebanon.  That  is  why  the  United  States 
is  cmnmltted  to  defend  Israel  against  Arab 
aggresston. 

If  Nasser  attempts  to  carry  out  his  threat 
to  destroy  Israel,  will  you  conUnne  to  cry 
"Peace,  peace"  or  will  yon  insist  tbat  tbe 
United  States  send  lU  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  to  protect  Israel? 

When  Hitler  was  riding  high,  we  talked 
until  we  were  breathless  and  to  no  avalL 

When  we  sent  our  boys  to  Europe  and  tbe 
Pacific  to  prevent  further  murder  and  car- 
nage, you  shouted  more  and  more  and  faster 
and  faster. 

Which  of  you  cried  out  ■c««Tttt  tbe  de- 
struction of  Berlin  and  Hiroshinta  and  -the 
Innocent  clvUians  who  died  then?  The 
more  shame  for  not  having  done  so. 

The  military  facts  of  life  are.  however, 
that  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  we  try  to 
spare  clTllians  from  death  and  maiming — 
but  the  enemy  does  not  and  never  h^. 

Bombing  of  any  people,  not  only  the  help- 
less, is  an  abomination.  We  are  not  bomb- 
ing ClvUians  We  are  bombing  a  ruthless, 
treacherous,  fighting  enemy  and  Its  military 
Installations. 

More  than  1  million  Nortb  Ylrtnimrsr 
have  fled  their  homes,  leaving  everything 
behind,  going  to  South  Vietnam  for  sale  ref- 
uge from  tbe  Communist  hordes. 

It  Is  tbe  National  Lfberatton  Front,  the 
Vletoong.  tbe  Chinese  Ccmmonlsts.  who  are 
mutilating,  murdering,  and  plUaglng,  not  tis. 


The  Geneva  Conference  provided  for  free 
elections  In  both  North  and  South  Vietnam. 
The  National  Liberation  Front  and  the  Viet- 
cong have  thus  far  prevented  such  elections. 

We  have  not  interfered  in  North  Vietnam 
because  Its  government  has  not  asked  us  to 
do  so.  Our  treaty  obligations  require  us  to 
do  just  that  if  requested  by  a  government  to 
help  it  prevent  aggression  from  outside. 

Even  if  the  North  Vietnamese  revolted 
against  their  government  and  asked  us  to  In- 
tervene, we  have  no  treaty  obligation  to  do 
so. 

All  we  are  doing  in  South  Vietnam  Is — at 
the  request  of  its  duly  accredited  govern- 
ment— opposing  aggression  from  outside  and 
trying  to  permit  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
elect  their  own  government. 

Once  that  is  accomplished,  we  will  follow 
the  bidding  of  that  government  and  those 
people  and  stay  or  get  out.  In  any  event, 
once  the  aggression  ceases,  we  will  get  out. 

All  that  the  U.S.  Government  has  done  has 
been  approved  by  the  U.S.  Congress,  not  once 
but  five  times,  most  of  the  times  unani- 
mously and  the  last  time  with  only  6  votes 
out  of  534  against  it. 

I  have  complete  confldence  In  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  whom  we  elected  as  Pres- 
ident of  these  United  States  and  I  am  sure 
that  he  will  continue  to  exert  every  possible 
effort  to  bring  about  an  early  peace  and  that 
is  a  peace  with  honor  and  dignity,  not  only 
to  ourselves  but  to  all  mankind. 

I  appreciate  having  your  views  and  invite 
you  to  write  me  further  about  this  or  any 
other  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Abraham  J.  Multer. 


AN   ANSWER   TO   THE   CRITICS   OP 
FHA 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  has  had 
its  share  of  critics  lately. 

The  examples  being  used,  the  cases  in 
point,  have  scnne  age  on  them,  but  gen- 
erally center  around  the  late  1950's  and 
the  early  1960's.  The  late  1950*8  is  a 
particularly  fruitful  period  for  those  who 
criUcize  PHA.  And  projects  in  Florida 
seem  to  offer  them  fertile  ground  for 
their  digging. 

The  record — and  the  20  20  hindsigfat 
of  the  faultfinders — shows  why  this  era 
and  this  area  were  chosen  for  the  point 
of  attack.  Florida  was  overbuilt.  The 
supply  was  greater  than  demand,  and 
FHA  suffered  the  consequences. 

But  it  was  not  aloqe  in  bearing  the 
burden  of  great  expectations  and  medium 
realizations.  The  private  and  conven- 
tional mortgage  lenders  took  losses  that 
were  as  great  or  greater. 

Nor  do  the  critics  give  any  weight — 
or  even  recognition — to  the  fact  tliai  the 
FHA  has  served  well  the  American  pub- 
lic, without  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

Since  it  was  established  in  1934.  the 
FHA  has  helped  about  8  million  famlllec 
realize  their  asftirations  for  better  hous- 
ing. It  has  insured  mmtgages  on  iiomes. 
and  served  as  the  catalyst  for  provldli« 
over  1  million  units  of  rental  housing. 
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One  has  only  lo  contrast  the  blighted 
slum  area  ol  Southwest  Washington  of 
a  few  years  ago  with  the  beautiful 
apartments  and  homes  there  today,  to 
realize  what  FHA  has  done  Today's 
Southwest  Washington  is  made  possible 
by  risk — Insurance  risk  by  FHA. 

My  own  13th  Congressional  District, 
as  well  as  most  of  New  York  City  and 
State,  has  had  Its  fair  share  of  better 
family  housinf  because  of  FHA.  We 
want  more  of  It. 

This  Is  part  of  the  total  record.  If 
the  losses  to  accomplish  this  record  were 
excessive,  many  of  us  would  have  reser- 
vations about  FHA.  But  the  facts  are 
these: 

First.  The  percentage  of  net  loss  to 
Insurance  written  is  only  slightly  over 
one-half  of  1  percent — 0.59  to  be  precise. 
Do  not  confuse  this  with  the  annual 
premium.  The  net  loss  is  0.59  percent 
of  th^e  gross  amount  of  insurance  issued. 

Second.  The  agency  Is  self-supporting 
and  In  fiscal  1954  repaid  the  Treasury 
for  its  seed  money  including  over  $20 
million  in  interest. 

Third.  The  FHA  now  has  accumulated 
reserves  in  excess  of  $1.1  blUlon  to  pay 
for  its  future  losses. 

Make  no  mistake.  There  will  be  fu- 
ture losses.  The  FHA  U  an  Insurance 
operation,  and  insurance  involves  risk, 
or  there  would  be  no  need  for  it. 

But  the  stockholders  of  life  Insurance 
companies  do  not  go  to  the  cemeteries 
and  wring  their  hands  with  the  widows 
of  men  under  50  who  have  died  of  heart 
attack. 

They  look  at  the  net  results.  This  Is 
what  we  should  be  doing  and  we  will  see 
that  the  FHA  has  helped  us  to  become 
a  nation  of  homeowners. 

^Thls  is  a  public  record  which  we  should 
not  permit  to  be  desecrated  by  any  pop- 
ular horror  story  which  has  been  pro- 
duced for  public  consumption.  The  rec- 
ord speaks  for  itself,  but  it  needs  to  be 
made  known. 

Dedicated  public  service  unfortunately 
does  not  have  the  glamour  and  mass  ap- 
peal of  the  stories  of  wrongdoing  and 
misuse  of  public  trust. 

I  would  like  to  review  some  of  the  spe- 
cific recent  criticisms  to  illustrate  how 
distorted  partial  facts  can  make  cases 
appear.  One  of  the  principal  target 
areas  Is  Inflated  land  values. 

The  critics  dote  on  referring  to  one  ex- 
ample where  the  land  cost  $212,000.  and 
was  later  valued  at  $300,000.  What  is 
not  mentioned  is  that  the  purchase  price 
did  not  Include  the  cost  of  the  option. 
Neither  does  it  mention  any  allowance 
for  interest,  taxes,  or  carrying  charges. 
Furthermore.  In  that  area  land  values  on 
prime  sites  were  rising.  I  am  told  the 
value  was  reviewed  by  the  headquarters 
technical  staff  who  found  the  value  fully 
Justified. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  that  FHA  has 
taken  effective  measures  to  avoid  Inflated 
land  values  in  its  instructions  to  field 
offices. 

There  have  been  a  good  many  refer- 
ences to  nonprofit  sponsors,  especially  in 
housing  for  the  elderiy.  This  was  a  new 
field  In  which  the  Congress  directed  FHA 
to  help  meet  the  need  of  housing  oiu 
senior  citizens.    Everyone  had  to  learn 


how  to  deal  with  project.s  of  this  type 
No  doubt  Same  errors  were  made.  But  I 
do  know  that  here,  also,  the  FHA  has 
tightened  up  on  its  rpqulrements  to  cor- 
rect deficiencies  which  have  been  de- 
lected 

As  with  most  inda.strie.s,  hous  ng  has 
had  a  few  unscruiiulou.s  ouerator.- 

The  record  shows  that  FHA  has  moved 
aggrf^sively  to  Isolate  and  to  eliminate 
shady  "operators  from  its  programs 

FHA  Commis.sloner  Philip  N    Brown- 
steln  has  assured  me  of  his  deiermmaiion 
to  eliminate  opportunities  far  malprac- 
tice on  the  part  of  persons  doin;j  baslncss 
A 

IS  ever  said  that  the  opera- 
Pederal  Hou.sing  Administra- 
.....  rfect  or  that  human  belntjs 

are  iject   to  human  error.    But, 

there  lu-iy  oeen  no  r---' — n  of  fraud  or 
willful  misconduct  part  of  any 

employee  of  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration in  connecti'^n  with  the  recent 
criticisms. 

I  believe  we  shoui  -.  '  o  FHA's  past 
achievements  as  a  truide  lo  Us  chances  for 
future  .success. 

We  are  faced  with  new  ^-'ater 

challenges  of  future  prowlh  ti^i.j  urvelop- 
ment  as  a  Nation.  I  hope  and  expect 
that  FHA  w  "  '  le  catalyst  for  bring- 
ing many  l:  atianal  aspirations  in 
the  field  of  housing  to  broad  realization. 


GERMAN   GOVERNMENT'.S   SALE  OF 
STEEL  TO  RED  CHINA 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  Mr  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  voice  my  opposition  to  the 
German  Government's  approval  of  a  sale 
of  a  $176  million  steel  complex  to  Com- 
munist China.  I  regard  this  sale  as  a 
threat  to  the  future  security  of  the 
United  States  and  as  an  expression  of 
selfish  disregard  on  the  part  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  for  the  policies  of  the 
United  States. 

Why  must  we  contribute  so  much  to 
the  economic  development  and  security 
of  a  nation  and  then  remain  silent  when 
this  same  nation  approves  of  action  that 
is  contrary  to  our  policies  and  will 
ultimately  prove  detrimental  to  our  se- 
curity and  that  of  the  free  world?  Let  us 
not  fool  ourselves.  Any  contribution  to 
the  industrial  development  of  Red  China 
further  threatens  the  security  of  the  free 
world  for  Red  China  has  not  manifested 
any  Intent  to  pursue  a  peaceful  course 
in  the  future. 

How  absurd  that  we  should  have 
200,000  American  men  in  West  Germany 
to  protect  this  nation  from  a  Communist 
takeover  and  remain  silent  when  this 
same  nation  approves  of  action  that 
strengthens  the  most  aggressive  member 
of  the  Communist  bloc. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  United  States  to  raise  Its 
voice  in  opposition  to  those  nations  whom 


we  have  helped  and  are  helping  and 
whose  current  actions  threat.pn  our  ef- 
forts to  maintain  peace'  ^r  in  a 
much  troubled  world. 


TO  CORRECT  A  MISTAKE— .-^N 
AMENDMENT  TO  THE  COLD  WAR 
GI  BILL 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Pepper)  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
3  of  this  year  the  President  signed  Into 
law  a  measure  which  we  in  Congress  la- 
bored many  years  to  see  enacted.  I  re- 
fer of  course  to  the  cold  war  GI  bUl  of 
rights,  the  Veterans'  Readjustment 
Benefits  Act  of  1966.  This  is  a  monu- 
mental piece  of  legislation  in  terms  of  Its 
certain  Impact  not  only  on  the  veteran 
community  but  on  the  country  as  a 
whole.  As  one  of  the  original  sponsors 
of  the  bill,  I  have  long  anticipated  the 
successful  completion  of  our  legislative 
struggle  to  provide  benefits  to  veterans 
who  served  after  the  Korean  conflict  it 
Is  a  matter  of  equity.  It  Is  also  a  matter 
of  good  sense.  The  promises  of  higher 
educational  accomplishments,  of  In- 
creased earning  power,  and  of  a  more 
productive  society  do  not  need  to  be  re- 
iterated. In  a  short  time  these 
prophecies  of  the  future  will  be  current 
facts. 

The  number  of  veterans  that  are 
reached  by  tliis  new  GI  bill  are  a  good  in- 
dication of  the  scope  of  this  legislation. 
In  my  State  of  Florida  more  than  100,000 
veterans  will  be  eligible  for  assistance 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967.  Today  In 
north  Dade  County,  the  congressional 
district  that  I  represent,  there  are  an 
estimated  10,500  eligible  post-Korean 
veterans.  More  than  1,300  of  them  are 
expected  to  take  advantage  of  the  new 
educational  benefits  In  the  first  year 
alone.  In  addition  to  the  $841,000  in  di- 
rect educational  benefits  that  will  go  to 
these  north  Dade  veterans  In  fiscal  year 
1967,  the  program  Is  also  expected  to  pro- 
vide guaranteed  loans  totaling  $1  '2  nill- 
llon  to  some  110  veterans  In  my  district. 

When  we  approve  legislation  that  Is 
golr:g  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
lives  of  so  many  people,  we  have  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  properly  and  efficiently 
administered.  We  have  to  make  certain 
that  the  Impact  of  these  programs  is  not 
lessened  through  procedural  defects. 
We  are  fortunate  to  have  some  guidance 
in  this  matter.  When  we  passed  the  first 
GI  bill  in  1944  we  devised  a  system  which 
we  later  found  to  be  faulty  in  some  re- 
spects. In  1952  this  lesson  was  Instru- 
mental in  the  working  out  of  new  ad- 
ministrative procedures  for  the  Korean 
veterans'  programs.  Instead  of  paying 
tuition  directly  to  the  Institutions  and 
providing  subsistence  allowances  to  the 
veterans,  as  was  done  after  World  War 
n.  Congress  authorized  assistance  al- 
lowances payable  to  the  veteran  himself. 
The    veteran    became    responsible    for 
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meeting  the  costs  of  his  education  by 
means  of  this  monthly  paj-ment.  At  the 
same  time,  the  educational  institutions 
were  required  to  cerv  eteran's  en- 

rollment and  atienL,  has  classes, 

to  Insure  that  funds  were  being  properly 
u.-^ed  In  recompense  for  this  obligation, 
t.he-'^e  Institutions  were  paid  $1  per  vet- 
eran each  month.  This  proved  to  be  an 
equitable  arrangement  with  the  institu- 
tions Involved,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
monthly  reporting  provided  an  efficient 
check  on  the  use  of  benefits, 

I  believe,  as  I  have  said,  that  we  are 
fortunate    to    have   past    experience    to 
serve  as  a  guide  in  the  framing  of  new 
legislation.     The  question  that  is  raised 
m  my   mind,   therefore,   Is   whv    ^  >-' 
Law   89-358    Includes   no   provis_ 
monthly  certification  by  the  InstltutJons 
of  learning  and  no  provision  for  the  dol- 
lar-per-veteran   certification   allowance. 
In  an  attempt  to  learn  the  reasoning  be- 
hind  this   omission   I  obtained   an   ex- 
planation from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
iion.      After    assessing    the    arguments 
presented  in  defense  of  discontinuing  the 
certificate  allow^ance  I  can  only  say  that 
we  would  be  making  a  mistake  to  permit 
liie  absence  of  such  a  provision  to  exist 
in  the  new  GI  bill.    For  this  reason  I  am 
introducing     legislation     which     would 
amend  Public  Law  89-358  by  reinstating 
the  monthly  certificate  allowance  to  in- 
stitutions which  enroll  veterans. 

I  have  iriformation  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  which  states  that  this 
allowance  was  dropped  because  the  new- 
law  requires  "a  greater  degree  of  stu- 
dent reporting  responsibihty  with  a  cor- 
responding reduction  in  the  amount  and 
frequency  of  institutional  reporting  to 
tiie  VA."  It  is  further  maintained  that 
imiversities  and  colleges  are  often  not 
even  in  a  position  to  make  accurate  re- 
ports with  regard  to  student  attendance. 
Sometimes  the  professors,  and  often  the 
school   administration — 

Says  the  letter  from  the  VA— 

are  not  currently  aware  of  course  changes  or 
continuous  class  absence  until  examination 
time  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

If  this  is  the  most  cogent  reason  which 
the  VA  can  offer  for  the  change  in  re- 
porting procedure,  then  I  can  determine 
no  rational  basis  for  not  amending  Pub- 
Uc  Law  89-358.     There  is  obvious  error 
to  the  VA's  contention  that  Institutions 
of  learning    are    ignorant    of    student 
course  changes  and  continuous  absences, 
while  it  may  be  true  that  many  schools 
nave  Instituted  a  system  of  unlimited 
cuts,-  thereby  permitting  students  to  miss 
Classes  when  it  is  necessary,  I  do  not  be- 
Ueve  that  the  school  or  the  teaching  staff 
^unaware  of  chronic  absentees.     Cer- 
wtnly  when  so  many  institutions  are  Im- 
proving their  recordkeeping  methods  bv 
means  of  computers,  it  is  contradictory 
w  assume  that  their  knowledge  of  course 
enrollments  is  diminished.    There  is  an 
ODvious  weakness  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mtoistration  position,   which   we  have 
Wlowed  to  be  translated  into  law.    We 
can,  however,  correct  our  error  even  be- 
lore  the  educational  provisions  go  Into 
enect  on  June  1.    You  must  admit  that 
't  ifi  a  rare  opportunity  when  we  have 
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time  to  mend  the  boat  before  the  leak 
admits  water 

Let  us  examine  _   .;■  other  ar- 

guments put  forth  by  the  VA,  however, 
beforo  we  condemn  rhp  now  plan  adopted 
b  Law  8^  It  Is  estimated 

t;....  ,„  i^ercent  oi  uiu  veterans'  partic- 
ipating in  the  program  will  select  courses 
below  college  level.  Schools  offering 
such  courses  keep  records  which  are, 
even  in  the  eyes  of  the  VA,  "readily 
adaptable  to  verifying  regular  monthly 
attenr  .vlthout    special    staffing." 

There  .  _  the  VA  line  of  reasoning 
assiunes,  these  schools  can  be  obliged  to 
submit  monthly  reports  without  recom- 
pense. 

"^ays  talking  about  equity, 
a  classic  example  of  the 
exact  opposite      Fully  40  percent  of  the 
veterans  are  expected  to  enroll  in  schools 
below  the  college  Ie\el,  and  these  schools 
will  be  required  to  submit  monthly  certi- 
fication of  student  attendance.   Yet  these 
schools  will  not  receive  the  doUar-per- 
months   fee   for   reporting   because   the 
other  60  percent  of  the  veterans  are  en- 
rolled in  institutions  which  are  not  re- 
quired to  make  monthly  reports.     And 
they  are  not  required  to  make  monthly 
reports  because  it  is  alleged  that  they 
are  unable  to  keep  sufficiently  accurate 
records.    I  cannot  follow  the  logic  of  this 
supposition,  and  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues In  this  House  are  equally  baffled. 
I   do   not   suggest,   however,    that   we 
eliminate  the  reporting  obUgation  alto- 
gether.   That  would  be  an  equally  griev- 
ous error.    If  we  were  to  do  so,  we  would 
be  defeating  our  purpose  at  all  levels 
Our  acknowledged  aim  is  to  confirm  that 
the  veterans'  program  is  achieving  Its 
educational  objectives.    If  we  discontinue 
the  reporting  procedures  in  order  to  jus- 
tify the  discontinuance  of  the  certificate 
allowance,   then   we   are   following   the 
same  sort  of  specious  reasoning  that  has 
been  followed  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

The  answer  is  clearly  and  simply  to 
reinstate  the  certificate  allowance.  I 
see  no  more  obvious  course  of  action  that 
would  achieve  both  an  equitable  and  an 
efficient  means  of  Insuring  that  educa- 
tional benefits  are  put  to  their  intended 
use.  For  this  reason  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  measure  that  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today.  I  urge  them  not  to  pro- 
crastinate in  taking  the  necessary  action 
There  need  be  little  hesitation  In  right- 
ing a  potential  wrong. 


Herald  in  their  Wa^-hington  bureau  l^iss 
Rose  Allegaio  was  honored  as  one  of  the 
12  outstanding  .American  woman  of  Ital- 
ian ancestry  for  1966  Her  viewpoint 
of  the  happenings  here  In  Washington 
has  been  most  informative  to  the  people 
of  my  District  and  the  State  She  has 
brought  honor  to  her  famUy.  her  profes- 
sion an  f  all .  to  hersel  f 

I    CO::  tills    article    about    her 

^ward  for  my  colleagues'  consideration: 

Italian  Society  Laitds  Herald  Reporter 

Washington  ,^Rose  Allege  to,  of  the  Miami 

Herald's  'Washington  bureau,  h.is  been  named 

1  of  the  12  outstanding  American  women  of 

Italian  ancestry  for  1966 

The  award  wa«  presented  ."■  ,t 

^^  ^  ' In  New  York  by  AmJ-ui,  Inc.,  an 

i-^-  -lean  organlEitlon 

E^vu  N.;a,'  since  1956  Amita  has  honored  a 
dozen  women  for  achievement  In  the  arts 
business,  and  professional  fields. 

The  recipients  are  described  as  "great 
women"  who  "have  added  to  the  luster  of  the 
fine  repuutlon  of  a  whole  people  who  have 
made  their  contribution  to  a  better  way  of 
life  fcT  the  -American  people," 

Miss  Allegato  began  reporting  from  Wash- 
ington for  Knights  newspapers  aaid  the  CtU- 
cago  Dally  News  Service  laet  year.  She 
Joined  the  Knight  group  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Miami  Herald's  West  Palm  Beach  bureau  In 
1956  and  advanced  to  night  city  editor  on 
the  Herald  In  1963. 

A  native  of  Brooklyn,  she  moved  with  her 
family  to  Florida  in  1945,  and  graduated  cum 
laude  from  Florida  Southern  College  at  Lake- 
land where  she  was  coedltor  of  the  college 
paper.  " 

Her  full-tUne  newspaper  career  started  In 
1952  on  the  Lakeland  Ledger.  She  spent  2 
years  on  the  Wilmington,  N.C.,  Star  where 
she  covered  courthouse  and  city  hall  and  then 
moved  to  the  New  Orleans  Item. 

Her  Italian  ancestry  Is  derived  from  both 
sides  of  the  family.  Both  her  maternal  and 
paternal  grandparent*  were  born  In  SlcUy 
Her  father,  the  late  Michael  Allegato  wa» 
born  In  Sicily  and  came  to  this  country  as  a 
boy.     Mrs.  Mlch'ael  Allegato  Uvea  In  Lakeland. 

The  organization  also  presented  the  first  In 
a  new  series  of  honors,  called  the  Sister 
Achievement  Awards,  for  non-Itallan-Amerl- 
can  women  of  achievement. 


DECISION  OF  NJJIB  AGAINST  J    P 
STEVENS  &  CO.,  INC. 


ROSE    ALLEGATO    NAMED    ONE    OF 
OUTSTANDING  WOMEN  OF  ITAL- 
IAN ANCESTRY  FOR  1966 
Mr.  ICEE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obJecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Spe»»<»-  I  would 
like  to  call  to  my  colleagues' Attention 
an  award  given  to  an  outstanding  news- 
paperwoman who  represents  thi?Mlami 


Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  genUeman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Tuck]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obJecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Vlrgliiia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ap- 
palled by  the  recent  decision  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  handed 
down  March  22,  1966,  charging  unfair 
labor  practices  against  J.  P.  Stevens  Ir 
Co.,  Inc..  a  concern  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted and  for  which  I  have  great  re- 
spect and  admiration.  This  concern 
operates  the  second  largest  textile  manu- 
facturing chain  in  America. 

One  of  the  Stevens  plants  Is  now  and 
has  been  for  more  than  25  years  located 
in  my  home  city  of  South  Boston  Va 
I  am  acquainted  with  the  members  of 
tills  fine  organlzaUon.  including  the 
Honorable  Robert  T.  Stevens,  who  heads 
It  and  who  was  for  some  years  Secretary 
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of  the  Army  in  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Eisenhower.  Knowing  Mr.  Stevens  as  I 
do.  I  am  astonished  that  anyone,  and 
particularly  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government,  should  make  such  a  base 
and  unwarranted  charge. 

As  outrageous  and  unfounded  as  the 
decision  of  the  Board  is.  the  remedy  it 
has  prescribed  is  so  reprehensible  and  so 
at  variance  with  our  American  system  of 
Justice  and  fair  play  that  the  members 
of  this  Board  and  all  cormected  with  this 
decision  and  order  deserve  to  be  rebuked 
In  severe  terms  by  every  thoughtful 
American. 

The  decision  Ln  this  case  applies  to  the 
plants  which  the  Stevens  Co.  owns  In 
North  and  South  Carolina  and  In  which 
are  employed  about  30,000  persons.  This 
concern  has  beeit^  progressive  and  sound, 
a  boon  to  the  areas  in  which  It  operates, 
fair'  to  Its  employees  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  have  voted  repeatedly  against 
any  change  In  its  administration  and 
policies  and  against  unionism.  In  the 
last  3  years,  labor  union  organizers  from 
the  outside  have  come  in,  breathing  the 
flre  of  hate,  dissension,  and  discord  in 
an  effort  to  create  a  schism  between  the 
employees  and  the  employer. 
*The  Textile  Workers  Union  has  de- 
manded several  elections  at  the  Stevens 
plants  since  1963.  and  each  time  the  em- 
ployees have  voted  overwhelmingly 
agairwt  the  union.  Two  of  the  elections 
were  held  within  a  year's  time  at  EKin- 
ean.  S.C.  where  is  located  the  largest 
Stevens  plant.  In  the  second  such  elec- 
tion, the  Labor  Board,  acting  In  behalf 
of  the  unions,  ordered  the  election  held 
outside  of  the  Stevens  plant.  Despite 
this  deviation  from  usual  practice,  the 
margin  against  the  union  was  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  that  In  the  first  elec- 
tion. 

Rebuffed  by  these  elections,  the  union 
charged  unfair  labor  practice.  In 
answer  to  union  complaints,  the  Board 
sent  an  examiner  to  interview  witnesses. 
Six  months  of  hearings  were  conducted 
and  384  witnesses  were  heard,  resulting 
in  a  hearing  record  of  12.000  pages. 

Such  a  procedure  was  in  itself  a  most 
harassing  and  needless  action  which  the 
company  was  required  to  endure. 

The  examiner's  recommendation  that 
the  Stevens  Co.  be  declared  guilty  of 
"flagrant  unlawfulness"  in  hecullng  off 
a  ur^lon  organization  drive  was  very 
promptly  accepted  by  the  Board.  Sev- 
enty-one employees  who  had  been  dis- 
charged were  ordered  restored  to  their 
Jobs,  with  full  pay  for  the  period  they 
were  unemployed. 

Thl«  was  the  •'conventional"  remedy 
for  such  a  charge,  but  in  this  case  the 
Board  did  not  consider  it  sufficient  pim- 
Ishment,  handing  down  instead  the  ab- 
horrent and  shocking  decision  to  which  I 
have  already  referred. 

It  niled  In  addition  that  the  Stevens 
Co.  must:  »- 

First.  Notify  any  of  the  71  employees 
serving  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  their  right 
to  full  reinstatement  upon  application. 

Second.  Make  available  to  the  Board 
the  company  payroll  records,  social  se- 
curity records,  tlmecards,  personnel  rec- 
ords, and  reports. 


Third.  Grant  the  union  and  its  repre- 
sentatives, upon  request,  access  to  Its 
bulletin  boards  for  a  period  of  a  year. 

Fourth.  Mail  to  each  of  its  30.000  em- 
ployees and  post  in  conspicuous  places  In 
its  plants  for  60  days  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  It  will  not  interfere  with  union 
activity  among  Its  personnel  or  in  any 
of  its  plants. 

Fifth.  And  finally,  it  was  ordered  to 
convene  its  employees  during  working 
time  and  have  responsible  company  offi- 
cials, of  the  departmental  supervisor 
level  or  above,  read  to  them  the  state- 
ment mailed  out. 

These  dictatorial  orders  handed  down 
do  grave  violence  to  our  American  system 
of  jurisprudence,  and  such  orders  are 
without  parallel  in  the  long  history  of 
our  counti-y. 

The  person  or  persons  responsible  for 
this  decision  have  undoubtedly  become 
exposed  to  the  methods  employed  by 
Communists,  whereby  they  require  inno- 
cent people,  against  their  will  and  con- 
trary to  the  facts,  to  go  forth  proclaun- 
ing  aloud  the  words.  "I  am  guilty.  I  am 
guilty.   I  am  guilty." 

Those  interested  in  the  field  of  labor- 
management  relations  will  have  to  dig 
deeply  into  the  bucket  of  petty  recrimi- 
nations to  outdo  this  one. 

The  action  Involved  here  constitutes  a 
definite  assualt  by  organized  labor, 
operating  through  a  coalition  between 
one  of  the  more  desperate  of  the  Ameri- 
can unions  and  a  governmental  agency 
to  override  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
working  people  who  desire  and  have  the 
right  to  earn  their  dally  bread  free  from 
the  hobbles  of  unionism.  The  decision 
Is  an  attack  upon  our  free  enterprise 
system,  a  threat  to  our  Industrial  labor 
relations,  and  deserves,  as  it  no  doubt 
has,  the  scorn  and  derision  of  every 
patriotic  citizen.  The  effect  this  dictum 
will  have  upon  the  textile  industry,  as 
well  as  upon  every  field  of  labor  In  which 
a  worker  has  the  right  to  decide  whether 
or  not  he  shall  be  represented  by  a  union. 
Is  far  reaching. 

My  record  In  public  life  will  show  that 
I  have  always  upheld  the  right  of  an 
individual  to  join  or  not  join  a  union. 
As  late  as  last  year  when  we  were  de- 
bating the  proposal  to  repeal  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  I  made 
myself  clear  on  this  subject.  I  believe 
that  voluntary  membership  in  a  union, 
just  as  in  a  society,  or  a  church,  or  a 
brotherhood.  Is  the  fundamental  right  of 
every  American.  But  the  case  to  which 
I  now  refer  is  one  in  which  a  govern- 
mental agency  is  cramming  down  the 
throats  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
employees,  who  have  by  their  votes  spok- 
en out  against  the  union,  something  they 
do  not  want.  But  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority means  nothing  to  dictators  and 
tyrants. 

If  this  decision  Is  allowed  to  stand,  it 
will  create  discord  in  labor-management 
relations  from  which  there  will  be  no 
recovery.  This  action  will  have  a  del- 
eterious effect  upon  the  fundamental 
rights  of  everyone. 

I  take  vigorous  exception  to  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  is  undertaking  to  punish  this 


flourishing  and  economically  sound 
manufacturing  concern  and  its  em- 
plpyees. 

In  the  Ifind  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave,  are  we  to  sit  Idly  by  and  wit- 
ness this  proud  company  being  required 
to  repent  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  for  a 
sin  it  did  not  commit?  The  Stevens  Co. 
is  one  of  the  oldest  textile  companies  in 
America  and  has  made  almost  unbound- 
ed contributions  to  the  growth  of  this 
country.  It  has  participated  in  every 
war  in  which  this  country  has  engaged 
since  declaring  its  independence. 

This  unprecedented  action  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  should  not 
go  unnoticed.  Every  patriotic  and 
thoughtful  American  should  rally  to  the 
defense  of  the  Stevens  Co. 


THE   BENEFITS   OF  RURAL   WATER 
AND  SEWER  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentlemsm  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Poace]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Recxjrd  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection.  ■ 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  one  of  the  most  beneficial  ac- 
tions of  Congress  last  year  for  the  rural 
United  States  was  the  Poage-Alken  nu-al 
water  and  sewer  facilities  bill,  which  was 
supported  by  nearly  every  Member  of 
both  Houses. 

That  bill  authorized  an  enlarged  pro- 
gram of  loans  for  rural  community  water 
systems.  Including  grants  when  neces- 
sary to  build  these  systems,  and  extended 
the  same  plan  of  financing  to  rural  com- 
munity waste  disposal  systems. 

This  bin  for  the  first  time  brought 
i-ural  people  up  to  a  status  approaching 
par  with  the  urban  populace  In  their 
opportunity  to  have  the  modem,  safe 
water  supplies  and  sewer  services  In 
keeping  with  the  American  standard  of 
living. 

The  new  program  is  now  getting  un- 
derway In  a  most  heartening  manner. 
Since  January  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration has  authorized  combination 
loans  and  grants  for  about  60  sewer  and 
water  systems  in  various  States.  Pour 
hundred  other  projects  which  are  possi- 
ble with  loan  financing  only  have  been 
approved  In  this  fiscal  year  to  date. 

Projects  are  being  developed  In  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  other  small  towns  and 
coimtry  areas  that  never  before  could 
find  a  way  to  finance  modem  Improve- 
ments and  health  protection  of  this  kind. 
The  result  Is  certain  to  be  better  living 
conditions  and  better  econc«nlc  condi- 
tions wherever  this  program  Is  put  to 
work. 

The  first  niral  community  sewer  sys- 
tem made  possible  by  this  program 
Is  now  being  built  In  the  town  of  Chil- 
ton in  the  11th  District  of  Texas. 
This  is  in  Palls  Coimty;  and  we  can 
point  to  Palls  County  as  a  prime 
example  of  what  can  be  done  through 
local  Initiative,  supported  by  Farmers 
Home     Administration     financing,    to 
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change  the  quality  of  living  and  pump 
new  vitality  Into  our  country  towns. 
Four  communities  in  that  county — Gol- 
inda,  the  first  Ln  the  State,  Mooresville, 
Perr>',  and  Wfestphalia — have  water  sys- 
tem.s  built  with  loans  arranged  through 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Travis  is  developing  a  fifth  such  project. 
Chilton  Is  building  its  sewer  system. 

The  town  of  Rosebud  has  just  been  au- 
thorized a  loan  and  grant  to  clear  up 
serious  problems  with  its  old  and  in- 
adequate water  and  sewer  systems  that 
the  State  health  department  demands  be 
straightened  out.  In  addition,  the  FHA 
loan-financed  Spring  Lake  outdoor  rec- 
reation center  is  going  to  be  built  near 
Rosebud,  serving  people  all  over  Falls 
County  as  well  as  many  adjoining 
counties. 

An  Illuminating  report  on  what  these 
projects  mean  to  a  rural  community  like 
Chilton  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  April  17.  We  are  gratified  that  this 
great  paper  of  the  urban  East  has  sent 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  Washington 
correspondents,  William  M.  Blair,  im- 
mediate past  president  of  the  National 
Press  Club,  out  to  our  district  to  observe 
what  is  going  on  in  the  resurgent  towns 
of  rural  Texas.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  his  report  from  Chilton 
in  the  Record  at  this  point; 

Rural  VS.  Agency  Helps  Texas  Town 
With  Waste  Disposal 
(By  William  M.  Blair) 

Chilton,  Tex.,  April  16.— A  federally  fl- 
nanced  rural  sewerage  system  hailed  as  a 
contribution  toward  tlie  rebirth  of  declining 
farm  towns  is  under  construction  here. 

The  waste  disposal  system  Is  being  financed 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  under 
a  long-term  loan  and  a  Federal  grant.  OfB- 
clals  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
agency  see  widespread  social  and  economic 
gains  from  the  project,  one  of  several  new 
rural  aids  designed  to  pump  new  life  Into 
fann  communities. 

The  $152,000  combined  loan  and  grant 
made  by  the  agency  to  this  town  of  450  Is 
a  part  of  President  Johnson's  Great  Society 
concept  of  cleaning  up  rural  America,  erad- 
icating rural  poverty  and  opening  new  op- 
portunities to  stem  the  decline  marked  by 
the  e.\odus  of  young  people  to  urban  areas 
and  the  increase  In  the  number  of  elderlv 
citizens. 

EXPANDED    INTO    TOWNS 

Activities  of  the  agency  are  little  known 
outside  of  rural  areas  but  It  has  perhaps  the 
greatest  expansion  of  any  Federal  agency 
Its  budget  has  nearly  trebled  In  5  years,  run- 
ning to  more  than  »850  mUllon  In  Govern- 
ment-lnsured  loans  and  grants  for  a  wide 
fange  of  services  to  farmers  and  rural  com- 
munities. 

It  has  expanded  from  the  farm  into  the 
nwal  towns  with  new  programs,  including 
«aeral  aid  for  water  systems,  recreation  fa- 
culties, housrag  for  the  elderly  and  economic 
opportunities. 

'People  are  moving  back  Into  the  towns 
now  that  they  are  getting  the  most  modem 
wnvenlences,"  T.  J.  Cappleman,  Texa*  dlrec- 
wr  of  the  agency  said  recently.  -Parmers  are 
«ailng  Into  towns.  People  are  seeking  out 
™^  communities  to  raise  their  chUdren 
aifay  from  cities.  ReUred  persons  are  moving 
13  because  of  limited  means  to  And  lees  ex- 
pensive hvlng.  including  taxee."  ' 
n„^'l°°  '^  ^  example  of  the  fM-ime-the- 
pump  belief.  Once  a  flourishing  trading  cen- 
»r  it  has  been  slowly  running  down.  The 
=wte  health   department   has   been    taking 


action  against  communities  that  contribute 
t/3  pollution  of  water  and  create  health 
hazards.  A  neighboring  town.  Rosebud,  has 
been  warned  to  clean  up. 

Robert  A.  Goelzer  sat  in  the  post  office  here 
the  other  day  and  recaUed  his  daughter's 
wedding  reception. 

"There  we  were  surrounded  by  septic 
tanks."  he  said.  "No  matter  which  way  the 
wind  blew  the  smell  hit  you.  I  couldn't 
enjoy  the  reception.    Man,  that's  the  truth." 

He  and  other  townspeople  believe  that  the 
new  programs  will  dress  up  rural  areas  and 
bring  back  better  days. 

The  townspeople  are  no  exception  to  rural 
ooiisen.atlsm.  They  frown  on  borrowing  that 
may  mean  taxes.  Chilton  residents  rejected 
a  bond  Issue  for  a  sewage  system  for  5  years. 
Then,  last  October,  Congress  authorized  the 
loans  for  the  waste  disposal  systems. 

This  was  the  chance  that  Mr.  Goelzer  and 
a  small  group  had  been  waiting  for.  Their 
estimates  were  ready  2  days  Isefore  President 
JohriSon  signed  the  bill.  Since  then,  the  Tex- 
as office  of  the  agency  has  had  33  more  ap- 
plications. 

For  years  agency  loans  were  made  mainly 
to  farmers  and  farm  groups  unable  to  ob- 
tain long-term  credit  from  private  sources 
at  reasonable  rates  and  terms.  Loan  interest 
rates  and  length  of  payments  vary  witrf  ceil- 
ings on  amounts  loaned  but  they  may  run 
up  to  40  years  at  5  percent. 

PEOPLE  BAND  TOGETHER 

Longer  standing  loan  activities  of  the 
agency  Include: 

Improvement  of  land  and  labor  resources. 
Including  equipment,  livestock,  feed,  seed, 
and  fertilizer;  buying  and  enlarging  farms; 
watershed  conservation  projects  by  farm  as- 
sociations and  individual  soil,  water,  and 
forestry  development:  construction  of  farm 
homes  and  buildings  or  buying  homeeltes 
In  open  country  or  In  communities  of  not 
more  than  5,500  population. 

Rural  residents  band  together  In  an  as- 
sociation or  a  cooperative.  In  Chilton.  128  . 
citizens  put  up  $5  each  for  a  share  In  their 
sewage  association.  Their  number  has 
climbed  to  160.  The  water  system  deposit  Is 
usually  $50  a  family. 

An  engineer,  as  demanded  by  the  agency, 
was  contracted  to  design  the  Chilton  system. 
The  total  bill  so  far  Is  $128,000  Including  land 
purchased  from  the  school  board  for  5  acres 
for  a  treatment  plant.  The  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  granted  a  permanent  easement 
along  Its  tracks  for  the  line  to  the  plant. 

A  loan  of  $79,000,  backed  bji  the  Federal 
Government,  came  from  the  First  State 
Bank  of  Chilton.  To  pay  back  the  Govern- 
ment there  will  be  a  monthly  sewage  charge 
of  $3.50  for  dwellings  and  $6  for  commercial 
businesses.  The  grant  does  not  have  to  be 
paid  back. 

As  heavy  machines  worked  to  Install  the 
system.  Mr.  Goelzer  pointed  out  sanitary 
conditions  In  the  town.  Tank  seepage  finds 
Its  way  Into  Deer  Creek.  Trapjjed  pools  are 
to  be  found  in  ditches  In  front  of  better 
homes. 

OtTTDOOE    FAdLITIES 

A  Negro  section  still  has  outdoor  facili- 
ties although  some  bathrooms  have  been 
added  to  houses  awaiting  connection  to  the 
new  system. 

Chilton  has  had  a  private  water  system 
since  1928.  The  available  water  added  to 
sanitary  problems  as  septic  tanks  were  In- 
stalled, electric  washing  machines  appeared 
and  other  modern  conveniences  came  to  this 
town  30  miles  from  Waco. 

Before  the  water  system,  Flem  Long  hauled 
water  on  a  mule-drawn  wagon.  Now  the  87- 
year-old  Negro  still  hauls  water  but  cus- 
tomers are  fe^  Once  he  carried  as  much 
as  50  barrels  a  day. 

Rural  water  systems  are  sprouting  all  over 
the    land    under    agency    repayment    terms. 


Government-financed  water  systems  are  In 
560  rural  areas  In  37  SUtes  In  use  for  house- 
holders and  Irrigation. 

As  of  mid-March,  Texas  alone  had  14S  ap- 
plications pending.  It  has  220  water  sys- 
tems in  operation,  58  more  under  construc- 
tion, 108  applications  being  processed.  Thess 
cover  more  than  51,000  rural  families  and 
$49  million. 

Rising  land  values  are  attributed  to  the 
riu^l  water  system.  In  nearbv  Gollnda,  some 
land  has  Jumped  from  $125'  to  nearly  $400 
an  acre.  Private  swimming  pools  are  begin- 
ning to  appear  on  the  country  landscape. 
Near  Olathe,  Kans.,  land  values  have  risen 
$100  an  acre. 

CLOSLNO     THE     CAP 

Reagan  Brown,  sociologist  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agricultural  economics  and  sociology 
at  Texas  A.  &  M.  University,  wrote  recently 
that  a  supply  of  safe  water  will  help  close 
the  gap  between  rural  and  urban  people. 

"Differences  will  continue  to  be  less  notice- 
able as  rural  communities  offer  the  same 
facilities  as  cities,"  he  said. 

Health  authorities  report  a  drop  In  some 
common  aliments,  which  helps  save  money 
for  other  family  needs. 

Water  charges  are  relatively  high.  Rates 
in  Texas  range  from  $6  a  month  to  $8.50 
for  the  first  3.000  gallons.  The  average 
monthly  blU  Is  $7. 

Agency  officials  bristle  at  criticism  that 
they  are  building  an  empire,  doling  out 
money  for  doubtful  projects.  compeUng  with 
private  Industry  at  taxpayers'  cost.  Politics 
flgtires  In  the  agency  because  Members  of 
Congress  find  It  a  handy  vote-getting  instru- 
ment through  local  projects. 

Agency  officials  show  letters  frc«n  bankers 
expressing  thanks  for  Federal  money  that 
enables  farmers  to  stay  In  business,  pay  off 
banks  and  reestablish  their  credit  base  and 
from  rural  residenta  helped  with  homes  and 
water. 


A  SALUTE  TO  PRESIDENT  FRED- 
ERICK L.  HOVDE,  OF  PURDUE 
UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  20 
years  ago  an  Institution  not  far  south  of 
my  home  In  Indiana  undertook  an  ex- 
periment to  see  whether  a  chemical  engi- 
neer could  master  the  subtle  and  elusive 
chemistry  Involved  In  the  creation  of  an 
outstanding  university.  The  university 
was  Purdue.  The  engineer  was  Fred- 
erick L.  Hovde,  appointed  president  of 
Purdue  In  January  1946.  As  I  recite 
some  of  the  data  gathered  in  these  20 
years.  I  believe  you  will  agree  that  the 
experiment  was  a  success. 

Purdue  University  today  operates  the 
Nation's '  largest  school  of  engineering 
and  fourth  largest  school  of.agriculture. 
It  has  kept  pace  with  iriodem  develop- 
ments in  science  and  engineering,  rank- 
ing as  the  Nation's  leading  producer  of 
engineers  for  space.  In  the  school  of 
science,  the  division  of  mathematical 
sciences  with  100  professors  and  more 
thtm  300  graduate  students  Is  one  of  the 
world's  most  Important  research  centers. 
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There  Is  more  to  Purdue  than  the 
science  and  engineering  for  which  It  Is 
best  known.  Its  capacity  for  training 
in  a  variety  of  careers  is  augmented  by 
schools  of  Industrial  management,  phar- 
macy, technology,  modern  home  eco- 
nomics, and  veterinary  science  and 
medicine. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  developments 
in  the  past  20  years  has  come  as  a  direct 
result  of  President  Hovde's  belief  that  a 
university  must  educate  the  whole  man. 
Motivated  by  that  philosophy.  Purdue 
has  built  a  school  of  humanities,  social 
science  and  education.  Humanities  en- 
rollment has  grown  from  zero  in  1946  to 
3.242  undergraduate  majors  today,  and 
the  departments  within  this  school  have 
grown  from  2  to  14  In  the  same  period. 
What  Dean  Marbury  B.  Ogle,  Jr..  de- 
scribed prior  to  1946  as  "almost  a  desert" 
has  become  a  flourishing  garden.  Aca- 
demic work  In  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences  Is  supplemented  by  campus  in- 
volvement In  art.  music,  and  the  thea- 
ter— activities  for  which  several  excellent 
facilities  have  been  built. 

Purdue  is  a  big  Institution  today.  In 
size  and  complexity  qualifying  fully  for 
Clark  Kerr's  description  of  the  modem 
multiversity.  In  addition  to  the  20.100 
students  on  the  home  campus  In  Lafay- 
ette, there  are  more  thtm  7,600  studying 
on  4  regional  campuses.  One  of  these  is 
operated  at  the  Barker  Memorial  Center 
In  Michigan  City  In  my  own  Third  Dis- 
trict. 

This  growth  In  size,  in  diversity,  and 
in  excellence  has  been  guided  by  a  man 
who  began  life  on  the  farmlands  of 
North  Dakota.  Pred  Hovde  did  his  un- 
dergraduate honors  work  in  chemical 
engineering  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Minne- 
sota. His  academic  su:hlevements,  com- 
bined with  an  athletic  career  that  made 
him  an  all-Big  Ten  quarterback,  brought 
Hovde  a  Rhodes  scholarship.  I  am 
pleased  to  know  him  today  as  a  fellow 
alumnus  of  Brasenose  College  at  Oxford 
University. 

After  Oxford,  Hovde  returned  to  Min- 
nesota as  assistant  director  of  the  new 
experimental  General  College  at  his  alma 
mater.  Four  years  later  he  became  ex- 
ecutive secretary  to  the  University  of 
Rochester's  National  Scholarship  Foun- 
dation. He  was  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent there  when  the  country  became  em- 
broiled in  Wol-ld  War  n. 

The  war  took  Hovde  back  to  England 
as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  National 
Defense  Research  Committee,  a  group 
that  helped  guide  the  interchange  of 
technical  data  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  He  came  back  to  the 
United  States  as  executive  assistant  to 
Dr  James  B.  Conant,  chairman  of  the 
National  Defense  Research  Committee, 
a.nd  at  war  s  end  was  chief  of  Ordnance 
Rocket  Research,  launching  early  his 
interest  in  rocketry  and  space  fields  in 
which  his  university  now  plays  a  major 
part. 

.\mong  his  other  contributions  and 
achievement*,  Pre.sident  Hovde  served  as 
chairman  of  the  task  force  on  educa- 
tion appointed  by  President-elect  John 
Kennedy  Many  of  the  Ideas  fostered 
by  that  original  group  have  by  now  be- 


come part  of  the  Nation's  education  leg- 
islation. 

I  am  glad  the  Purdue  experiment 
worked.  And  I  offer  a  sincere  salute  to 
the  man  who  did  so  much  to  make  it 
work.  President  Fred  Hovde. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  HUBERT  HUM- 
PHREY ADDRESSES  WOMEN'S 
DEMOCRAIIC  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  made  an  outstanding  address  here 
In  our  Nation's  Capital  a  few  days  ago 
at  a  gathering  of  distinguished  Demo- 
cratic women  leaders  from  throughout 
our  great  counjrry.  The  speech  is  de- 
serving of  wide  attention  and  I  am  ask- 
ing that  it  be  included  in  its  entirety  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
Rkmaucs  bt  Vice  Prksidknt  Hubkrt  Httic- 

phkst  at  thl  womkn'8  democratic  cok- 

FEREMCE.  Washington,  D.C,  April  18.  1966 

My  thoughts  thla  evening  turn  to  the 
words  of  President  John  Adams,  when  he 
was  discussing  a  subject  dear  to  our  hearts: 
politics  and  voters. 

John  Adams  said:  "It  Is  dangerous  to  open 
so  fruitful  a  source  of  controversy  and  alter- 
cation as  would  be  opened  by  attempting  to 
alter  the  qualification  of  voters;  there  will 
be  no  end  of  it  •  •  • ,  Women  will  demand 
a  vote;  lads  from  12  to  21  will  think  their 
rights  not  enough  attended  to;  and  every 
man  who  has  not  a  farthing,  will  demand 
an  equal  voice  with  any  other.  In  all  acts  of 
state.  It  tends  to  confoipd  and  destroy  all 
distinctions,  and  prostrate  all  ranks  to  one 
common  level." 

Fortunately,  John  Adams'  voice  was  not 
heeded.  And  so  we  are  together  this 
evening. 

Politics  is  part  of  the  Joy  of  life — at  least 
being  a  Democrat  is.  But  you  are  active  In 
politics  for  other  reasons,  too.N 

You  are  vitally  concerned  with  the  Issues 
of  our  time.  / 

Tou  want  security  for  your  families. 

You  want  a  futxire  of  opportunity  for  yo\ir 
children. 

And,  above  all.  you  want  a  world  at  peace. 

Our  purpose  In  being  together  In  Wash- 
ington tonight  i»  essentially  this:  To  meet, 
to  talk,  to  have  some  fun,  and  then  to  get  to 
the  business  of  electing  Democrats  and  build- 
ing the  Great  Society. 

We  will  have  our  Great  Society  one  day. 
And  when  It  is  finished  we  will  have  a  society 
where  there  is  a  Joy  of  Uvlng,  a  life  of  pur- 
pose. 

A  society  young  of  spirit '  and  y<mng  of 
heart,  but  mature  in  mind. 

A  society  with  love  of  children,  and  with 
respect  for  its  elders. 

A  society  which  works  for  education  and 
strives  for  human  dignity. 

A  society  where  everyone — black,  white, 
young,  old,  man.  woman — everyone  is  impor- 
tant (despite  what  that  old  Tory,  John 
Adams,  had  to  say) . 

A  society  where  cvUture  and  beauty  are  a 
main  course  and  not  a  dessert. 

A  society  where  everyone  is  productive  and 
a  full  participant  in  American  life. 


The  Democratic  Members  of  the  89tb  Con- 
gress, whom  you  honor  tonight,  deserve  our 
highest  praise. 

The  89th  Congress  is  the  one  that  pulled 
the  sword  out  of  the  stone. 

And,  it  has  used  that  sword  to  cut  through 
chains  of  social  injustice  that  have  shackled 
our  people  far  too  long. 

It  cut  through  the  chains  of  insecurity  and 
financial  disaster  for  our  older  Americana 
with  the  medicare  law. 

It  cut  through  the  chains  of  bigotry  and 
prejudice  with  the  voting  rights  law. 

It  cut  through  the  chains  of  Ignorance  and 
Illiteracy  with  education  laws. 

It  cut  through  the  chains  of  slum  living 
with  the  housing  and  urban  development 
law. 

It  cut  through  the  chains  of  injustice  to 
our  friends  and  relatives  in  other  lands  with 
the  immigration  law. 

It  cut  the  chains  shackling  thousands  of 
Impoverished  Americans  with  broadened  and 
expanded  laws  to  wage  the  war  on  poverty. 

It  passed  more  laws  of  real  quality  than 
any  previous  American  Congress — laws  which 
aSect  the  dally  life  of  everyone  in  this  coun- 
try, and  affect  It  for  the  better. 

It  passed  laws  to  build  a  stronger  and  freer 
America — an  America  able  to  meet  its  respon- 
sibilities both  at  home  and  In  the  world. 

Our  campaign  theme  for  1966  is:  "Vote 
Democratic — The  Route  to  Greatness." 

This  Democratic  89th  Congress  has  sur- 
veyed the  land  and  bought  the  right-of-way 
for  that  route. 

It's  going  to  be  up  to  the  90th  Congress  to 
pave  it. 

The  90th  Congress  to  be  elected  this  fall 
Is  the  last  one  that  will  be  completing  Its 
work  in  the  sixties. 

When  Its  job  is  done,  we  want  history  to 
record  that  we  left  for  our  coimtrymen  in  this 
decade  a  legacy  of  hope  and  not  hopeless- 
ness, education  and  not  ignorance,  prosperity 
and  not  poverty,  health  and  not  disease, 
humility  and  not  hatred. 

We  are  proud,  my  friends,  of  the  record 
we  have  made  In  the  last  6  years.  It  Is  an 
impressive  record. 

But  1966  is  not  the  year  to  use  oxa  laurels 
as  a  featherbed. 

Thirty  years  ago  this  month  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  said:  "I  do  not  believe 
that  the  era  of  the  pioneer  is  at  an  end; 
I  only  believe  that  the  area  for  pioneering  has 
changed." 

Today,  we  still  have  new  areas  for  pioneer- 
ing. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  gross  national 
product  has  topped  8700  billion.  But  we  are 
determined  to  find  new  growth. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  unemployment  rate 
has  dropped  ta  a  12-year  low.  But  we  are 
determined  th&t  those  still  out  of  work  will 
have  the  opportunity  for  a  Job. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  success  of  the  vrar 
on  poverty.  But  we  are  determined  to  esca- 
late this  war  until  we  have  a  frontline  in 
every  pocket  of  poverty  in  AmfTica. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  new  programs  for 
health,  housing,  education,  and  civil  rights. 
But  we  are  determined  they  be  carried  for- 
ward' to  their  fulfillment. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  ovlt  commitments 
in  far  places -along  with  those  at  home. 

It  was  with  foresight  of  these  troubled 
times  that  our  beloved  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  said: 

"Let  every  nation  know,  whether  It  wish  us 
well  or  111,  that  we  shall  pay  any  price,  bear 
any  biirden,  meet  any  hardship,  support  any 
friend,  oppose  any  foe,  to  assure  the  survivsl 
and  the  success  of  liberty." 

And  we  shall. 

We — who  have  been  blessed  with  so 
much — will  continue  our  struggle  to  build  » 
safer,  a  freer,  a  happier,  world  society  where 
large  and  small  nations  may  Uve  alike  in 
paMW. 
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We  will  continue  our  struggle  to  bring  the 
faceless,  bypassed  nUllions  of  this  world  some 
reason  for  hope,  for  faith,  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  have  a  share  of  mankind's  benefits. 

We  have  been   entrusted  with   leadership. 

It  Is  up  to  us  to  prove  that  the  wish  of 
many  to  end  human  misery  and  suffering 
transcends  the  will  of  a  few  who  would  tol- 
erate it. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said: 

"This  Nation  is  mlghtly  enough,  Its  so- 
ciety Is  healthy  enough.  Its  people  are  strong 
enough,  to  pursue  our  goals  in  the  rest  of 
the  world  while  still  building  a  Great  So- 
ciety here  at  home." 

I  believe  that  with  all  my  heart. 

I  think  you,  too,  believe  it,  or  you  would 
not  be  here. 

Do  not  underestimate  your  share  of  this 
partnership. 

I  know  we  can  count  millions  of  Demo- 
cratic women  In  America  today.  But  more 
than  that:  we  know  we  can  count  on  them. 

We  counted  on  you  in  1964,  and  we  were 
not  disappointed.  You  helped  us  win  by 
our  greatest  majority.  Largely  because  of 
your  efforts — and  your  votes — American 
women  went  Democratic  the  first  time  In 
20  years. 

The  President  and  I  are  grateful.  And  I 
also  speak  for  the  many  other  Democrats 
elected  in  1964  when  I  express  this  gratitude. 

We  counted  on  you  in  1965.  We  asked 
you  to  muster  grassroots  support  for  the 
Great  Society  programs.  The  wonderful  rec- 
ord of  the  89th  Congress  reflects  your  re- 
sponse. 

I  ask  you  to  put  that  momentum  to  work 
in  the  1966  campaign.  Mobilize  it,  organize 
it.  utilize  it. 

This  year,  35  U.S.  Senate  seats  will  be  at 
stake.  All  of  the  House  seats  will  be  at 
stake.  Thirty-five  States  will  vote  for  Gov- 
ernors. And  so  on  down  the  line  to  the 
courthouse  and  city  hall. 

Tonight  we  honor  the  Congress — and  we 
are  particularly  interested  in  the  congres- 
sional campaigns.  It  is  In  the  Congress 
that  the  Great  Society  programs  must  be 
enacted. 

We  need  the  Democratic  majority  we 
have  In  Congress  today. 

In  this  century  the  party  In  power  has 
not  done  well  in  oil-year  elections.  Since 
1900  it  has  lost  an  average  of  38  seats  In  the 
off-years. 

History  may  be  against  us.  But  I  believe 
the  cause  of  Justice  Is  with  us. 

It  is  with  us  when  we  say  to  the  youth 
of  America:  "Here  are  the  tools  of  educa- 
tion with  which  to  make  the  most  of  your 
future." 

It  Is  with  us  when  we  say  to  the  elderly: 
"Here  is  adequate  health  care  for  yovir 
older  years." 

It  is  with  us  when  we  say  to  the  Negro: 
"Here  Is  a  baUot  that  gives  you  full  citizen- 
ship, after  promises  broken  for  a  hundred 
years." 

It  Is  with  us  when  we  say  to  the  poor: 
"Here  is  hope  where  there  has  been  no 
hope." 

It  is  with  us  when  we  say  to  every  Ameri- 
can: "We  can  have  a  land  of  goodness,  of 
beauty,  of  cultiire,  of  opportunity." 

This  is  the  kind  of  society,  the  kind  of 
America  we  believe  Is  possible. 

This  Lb  the  kind  of  society,  the  kind  of 
America  we  are  determined  to  build. 

We  will  not  turn  back.     I  ask  your  help. 


THE  AMERICAN  PARMER  AND  THE 
GREAT    SOCIETY'S    INFLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 


Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  protest 
turning  the  American  farmer  into  the 
scapegoat  for  the  so-called  Great  So- 
ciety's inflationary  spending  binge. 

Yes,  we  do  have  Inflation  with  us  to- 
day. Yes,  the  price  of  food  In  the  super- 
market is  costing  the  American  house- 
wife more  of  her  food  budget  for  fewer 
commodities  every  week.  Yes,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  h£is  suggested 
that  the  American  housewife  cut  down 
on  the  quality  of  her  food  purchases  to 
help  hedge  against  inflation. 

All  of  this  Is  true. 

But  the  unfoimded  myth  that  the 
American  farmer  Is  somehow  to  blame  Is 
not  true. 

This  Is  a  myth  Implied  when  the  Pres- 
ident suggests  that  housewives  should 
flght  Inflation  by  buj^lng  cheaper  foods 
of  lower  quality. 

It  is  an  implied  mjrth  In  the  March  10 
television  statement  of  Gardner  Ackley, 
the  President's  Economic  Adviser,  who 
said: 

For  example,  I  mentioned  the  fact  that 
increase  in  supplies  of  pork  depend  on  the 
differences  between  the  price  of  hogs  and 
the  price  of  corn  and  we're  trying  to  hold 
down  the  price  of  corn. 

It  Is  a  myth  implied  when  the  so- 
called  Secretary-  of  Agriculture  proudly 
boasts  that  consumer  prices  of  food 
should  take  a  downturn  because  he  ex- 
pects farm  prices  to  go  down. 

As  wmiam  M.  Blair  of  the  New  York 
Times  wrote  on  March  31 : 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman 
expressed  pleasure  today  with  the  fact  that 
the  prices  of  farm  products  had  dropped 
recently. 

It  was  the  first  time  In  the  memory  of 
Federal  farm  officials  that  a  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Indicated  that  he  was  pleased 
with  a  decrease  In  farm  prices.  Like  Mr. 
Freeman,  the  officials  were  happy  to  note 
that  consumers  would  benefit  from  lower 
prices  by  this  summer. 

"If  the  food  marketing  industry  will  re- 
spond quickly  to  lower  farm  prices  over  the 
next  several  months."  Mr.  Freeman  told  a 
news  conference,  "retail  prices  also  can  be 
lower  soon." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  farmer  is 
not  profiting  from  inflation.  The  fact  is 
that  only  1  in  9  farmers  earns  wages 
comparable  to  those  enjoyed  by  skilled 
workers  in  Industry.  Farmers  are,  how- 
ever, much  more  than  skilled  workers. 
They  are  also  business  managers  and 
must  have  financial  know-how  and  eco- 
nomic and  scientific  understanding. 

The  American  farmer  is  not  profiting 
from  higher  food  prices.  On  April  1, 
1960,  there  was  a  farm  population  of 
15,635,000.  By  April  1.  1965.  the  farm 
population  had  dwindled  to  12.4  mil- 
lion— a  loss  of  3.2  million  persons  off 
the  Nation's  farms  or  20  percent. 

The  number  of  farms  is  becoming 
smaller  also.  There  were  3,948,000 
farms  in  January  1960  and  this  figure 
was  down  to  3,286,000  in  January  1966 — 
a  loss  of  663,000  farms  or  17  percent. 

MesmwhUe,  In  1964,  the  so-called 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  began  to  add 
Government  farm  payments  into  the 
total  national  farm  Income  for  the  first 
time.  In  an  attempt  to  make  national 
farm  Income  appear  higher. 


When  the  so-called  Secretary  of  Agrl'- 
culture  took  office, in  1961,  he  promised 
that  iaxm  prices  would  go  to  90  pericent 
of  parity;  in  fact,  he  even  promised  par- 
ity of  income.  Farm  prices  have  never 
been  90  percent  of  parity  under  the 
present  so-called  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, -m 

The  President's  own  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  provides  statistics  that 
tell  the  truth  about  farm  Income.  They 
say  that: 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  all  prod- 
ucts in  1965  were  8.93  percent  below  those 
of  1947-49. 

For  food  alone,  in  1965,  farmers'  share 
of  the  USDA's  "Market  Basket  of  Foods" 
was  7.3  percent  below  1947-49. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  same  1947-49  to 
1965  period  the  cost  of  things  farmers 
bought  rose  28.3  percent,  still  quoting 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers. 

The  disaster  which  has  descended  on 
the  American  farmer  Is  not  an  accident. 
It  is  a  part  of  a  general  plan  that  is  in- 
herent in  the  policy  of  the  so-called 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  use  the  term  "so-called 
Secretary  of  Agriculture"  advisedly,  for 
Orvllle  Freeman  has  shown  conclusively 
that  he  does  not  represent  the  interests 
of  the  farmer  within  the  administration. 
He  represents  the  policy  of  the  White 
House  and  the  White  House  alone. 

Last  year,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
came  before  the  Congress  and  followed 
the  White  House  line  tis  he  fought  to  keep 
the  resale  formula  on  Government- 
owned  wheat  and  feed  grains  so  low  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  use  his 
authority  to  ram  down  farm  prices. 

The  Congress  controlled  better  than 
2  to  1  by  the  Democratic  Party  unfortu- 
nately followed  the  line  too,  and  so  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  retained  the 
right  to  dump  Government-owned  sur- 
plus commodities,  especially  wheat  and 
feed  grains,  on  the  market  to  hold  down 
farm  prices. 

The  so-called  Agriculture  Secretary 
actually  testified  before  an  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  that  he  had  done  just 
that.    He  said: 

We  must  not  yield  to  the  temptation  to 
make  prices  so  high  that  the  programs  be- 
come unworkable. 

I  ask  you,  as  I  asked  the  so-called  Agri- 
culture Secretary  then : 

"Is  the  purpose  of  the  farm  programs 
to  Improve  farm  prices  or  to  extend  costly 
bureaucratic  machinery  within  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture?" 

Within  the  last  few  months,  the  so- 
called  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
dumped  huge  quantities  of  com  on  the 
market  with  the  usual  result — to  depress 
farm  prices. 

Now,  the  Federal  Government  Is  hold- 
ing down  farm  prices  for  another  pur- 
pose. The  administration  is  using  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  a  latter- 
day  Office  of  Price  Administration  to 
fight  Infiation. 

This  flght  is  at  the  direct  expense  of 
the  American  farmer. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  we  have 
learned  that  the  Armed  Forces  will  eat 
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fewer  dairy  products  and  less  ham,  pork 
chops,  and  bacon. 

Now,  import  quotas  on  foreign  dairy 
products  are  to  be  increased  even  fur- 
ther. 

Why?  Because  the  prices  of  these 
commodities  are  going  up  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  being  used  by 
the  White  House  to  hold  farm  prices 
down,  as  a  hedge  against  further  infla- 
tion. 

If  the  Government  buys  fewer  of  these 
farm  commodities  for  use  by  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  price  to  tlie  farmer  remains 
lower  Of  course,  the  225,000  American 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam  may  not  have 
ham  or  bacon  or  butter — but  this  helps 
the  administration  hold  the  prices  of 
these  commodities  down. 

The  first  thing  we  should  do  is  to  in- 
crease the  resale  formula  on  Govern- 
ment-owned commodities,  as  I  worked 
hard  thouph  unsuccessfully  to  accom- 
plish in  previous  years.  We  would  thiis 
prevent  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
from  dumping  commodities  to  hold  down 
farm  prices. 

We  should  set  up  guidelines  to  prevent 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  con- 
trolling the  agricultural   market. 

We  should  let  the  farmer  build  his 
maikei  and  encourace  him  to  secure  a 
better  price  in  the  marketplace.  The 
Federal  Government  should  never  place 
a  lid  on  farm  prices  till  they  reach  100 
percent  of  parity. 

This.  I  believe.  Is  the  way  to  fight  rural 
poverty. 

But  let  nobody  twist  my  words  to  let 

It  appear  that  I  am  against  the  consumer. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  facts  I  have  cited 

regarding  the  farmer  that  he  is  not  the 

fault  of  the  current  inflation. 

Nevertheless,  inflation  is  with  us  and 
with  us  in  a  big  way. 

Let  the  consumer  know  it  is  not  the 
farmer,  however,  who  is  the  cause  of 
this  inflation. 

The  cause  of  inflation  today  can  be 
placed  squarely  before  the  door  of  the 
so-called  Great  Society. 

It  is  spawned  by  the  vast  spending 
binge  of  the  .so-called  Great  Society  on 
a  series  of  wasteful  and  chaotic  welfare 
schemes 

The  expansive  talk  of  economy,  with- 
out economy  in  Government,  is  a  sham. 
How  long  and  how  much  In  vain  did  I 
join  with  my  Republican  colleagues  In 
pointirig  out  that  the  vast  increase  in 
domestic  spending  coupled  with  the  war 
in  Vietnam  would  lead  to  inflation?  How 
often  were  our  pleas  for  prudence  dis- 
regarded ' 

On  March  22.  1966.  t^he  House  Repub- 
lican Policy  Com^mittee  issued  a  state- 
metu  notiiig  that  It  costs  a  family  of  4 
about  $18  a  week  more  to  live  this  year 
th%;;  u  did  a  year  aeo. 

The  Republican  policy  committee 
called  for  the  sane  and  sensible  use  of 
priorities  ;n  domestic  spending  until  the 
full  ca-^t  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  can  be 
determined 

The  last  time  the  Federal  budget  was 
balanced  was  in  1960  under  President 
Ei.senhower.  Expenditures  in  that  year 
were  $76  5  billion  and  revenues  were 
$77.7    billion.     Since    then,    the    annual 


deficits  have   totaled  $36.4  billion,  in- 
cluding the  deficit  proposed  for  1967. 

The  overall  cost  of  running  the  Gov- 
ernment has  Increased  47.5  percent  in 
just  7  years. 

President  Johnson's  current'  budget 
calls  for  spending  $112.8  billion  and  rev- 
enues of  $111  bUlion. 

This  leaves  a  planned  deficit  of  $1.8 
billion  and  It  is  expected  by  many  to 
be  more.  ^ 

Every  year  we  find  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration comes  out  with  not  only  red 
ink  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  red-ink 
planning  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Republicans  do  not  balance  budgets  all 
of  the  time.  There  are  too  many  reasons 
that  they  can  come  unhinged. 

But  at  least  we  Republicans  plan  for 
a  balanced  budget  because  we  know 
that  excessive  Federal  spending  means 
inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  begin  to 
look  at  the  real  causes  of  Inflation. 

It  is  not  the  farmer  who  is  creating 
domestic  inflation. 

The  American  farmer — though  his 
ranks  are  depleted  and  his  morale  at  a 
new  low — is  continuing  his  historic  task 
of  feeding  this  Nation  and  millions  of 
people  in  other  countries. 

Now,  the  very  administration  that 
blames  him  for  inflation  is  asking  him  to 
help  feed  even  greater  areas  of  the  world. 

He  will  rise  to  that  task.  too.  as  he  has 
risen  to  meet  so  many  challenges  in  the 
past. 

Rather  than  blaming  the  farmer  for 
inflation  let  the  Administration  face  its 
own  responsibilities  and  cut  the  cost  of 
domestic  programs  that  can  readily  be 
set  aside. 


DRUG  ABUSE  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Fogarty] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill, 
the  enactment  of  which  would  aid  in  the 
control  of  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
facing  the  United  States  in  respect  to  its 
health  and  social  standards,  arising  from 
the  abuse  of  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  on  July  15,  1965. 
there  was  enacted  Public  Law  89-74,  the 
"Drug  Abuse  Control  Amendments  of 
1965"— 79  Stat.  226.  The  purpose  of  that 
legislation  was  to  £dd  the  U.S.  law  en- 
forcement officials  and  agencies  in  their 
efforts  to  control  successfully  the  U.S. 
narcotic  and  dangerous  drug  laws.  In 
particular,  provisions  were  added  to 
existing  law  relating  to  the  use,  sale,  dis- 
tribution, and  transportation,  et  cetera, 
of  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs,  In- 
cluding barbiturates  and  amphetfunines. 
The  impact  of  that  legislation  was  di- 
rected at  interstate  sispects  of  the  prob- 
lem. It  might  be  noted,  in  view  of  the 
recent  notoriety  given  to  hallucinogenic 
drugs,  that  such  items  were  also  Included 
in  the  basic  law  by  the  1965  act. 

However,  it  is  well  known  that  with 
the  Increasing  effects  of  this  legislation 
upon  the  criminals.  d<H>e  peddlers,  and 


pill  pushers  in  the  United  States,  they 
will  soon  turn  to  sources  for  their  unholy 
merchandise  outside  the  United  States. 
It  Is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
that  one  of  the  most  troublesome  areas 
where  drug  abuse  is  being  encountered 
with  greater  frequency  is  along  our 
southern  and  southwestern  border,  and 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  criminal  ele- 
ment in  Mexico  whose  efforts  ta/^supply 
dope  addicts  and  pill  takers  { In  the 
United  States  are  growing  stronger  and 
there  is  a  rising  flow  of  these  dangerous 
drugs  across  the  border.  While  the  Mex- 
ican Government  has  made  sincere  and 
serious  efforts  to  control  and  destroy  this 
criminal  activity,  the  United  States  must 
nevertheless  make  efforts  on  its  own  to 
prevent  the  illegal  importation  or  smug- 
gling of  narcotic  drugs,  as  well  as  the  de- 
pressant, stimulant,  and  hallucinogenic 
drugs.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
health  of  thousands  of  our  populace 
must  be  protected  against  this  threat. 
The  social  and  economic  standards  and 
the  general  well-being  of  the  United 
States  demand  the  same  safeguards. 

Therefore.  I  introduce  today  a  bill 
which  will  spell  out  the  dangerous  of- 
fense of  drug  smuggling,  just  as  was  pre- 
viously done  in  connection  with  the  im- 
portation of  heroin.  In  addition,  pen- 
alties will  be  increased  for  violators  of 
the  smuggling  provisions  of  the  bill.  In- 
creased penalties  are  needed  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  smuggling  such  drugs 
Is  more  noteworthy  and  important  than 
mere  smuggling  of  a  minor  piece  of  con- 
traband such  as  a  ring  or  a  bottle  of 
liquor. 

In  the  same  direction,  my  bill  also  in- 
cludes provisions  which  will  amend  sec- 
tion 212(a)  (23)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended— 66  Stat 
184;  70  Stat.  575;  74  Stat.  505;  8  U.S.C. 
1182(a)  (23)— as  well  as  section  241(a) 
(11)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  as  amended — 66  Stat.  206;  70  Stat. 
575;  74  Stat.  505;  8  U.S.C.  1251(a)  (11). 

Section  212(a)  (23)  Is  that  portion  of 
our  immigration  law  which  establishes, 
as  a  ground  for  exclusion  from  -the 
United  States,  violations  of  the  narcotics 
laws.  At  present,  the  law  refers  merely 
to  narcotic  -drugs  or  marihuana .  My  bill 
would  expand  this  particular  section  by 
adding  references  to  depressant  or  stim- 
ulant drugs  as  defined  in  the  1965  Drug 
Control  Amendments. 

Section  241(a)  (11)  of  the  existing  ba- 
sic immigration  law  contaitis  the  provi- 
sions which  relate  to  the  deportation  of 
aliens  from  the  United  States  who  have 
violated  the  narcotic  laws.  At  present, 
that  section  refers  only  to  narcotic  drugs 
or  marihuana.  My  bill  would  add  a  ref- 
erence to  the  depressant  and  stimulant 
drugs  as  they  are  defined  in  the  1965 
Drug  Control  Amendments. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  is  to 
make  certain  not  only  that  violators 
shall  be  punished  In  criminal  pr(x:eed- 
Ings  for  their  smuggling  activities,  but 
also  that.  If  they  are  aliens,  effective 
means  shall  be  provided  the  Department 
of  Justice   to  exclude  them   from  the  - 
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United  States,  and.  if  they  should  have 
managed  to  enter  the  United  States  and 
be  apprehended  here,  to  provide  means 
for  their  expulsion  from  this  country  by 
way  of  deportation  proceedings  imder 
the  immigration  laws.  In  so  doing,  my 
bill  is  similar  to  action  taken  by  the 
Congress  in  sections  8  and  9  of  the  act 
of  July  14,  1960—74  Stat.  505— when 
there  were  added  to  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  provisions  requiring  the 
exclusion  and  deportation  of  violators  of 
laws  relating  to  marihuana — to  correct 
a  deficiency  existing  in  the  law  at  that 
time  in  respect  to  that  particular  drug. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  strong  steps 
must  be  taken  by  the  United  States,  by 
every  possible  means,  to  protect  itself 
against  the  smuggling  or  Illegal  impor- 
tation of  narcotics,  marihuana,  depres- 
sant, stimulant,  and  hallucinogenic 
drugs  by  specifying  and  providing  for 
the  punishment  of  the  criminal  offenses, 
and  by  assuring  that  alien  violators  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  enter  or  remain  in 
the  United  States.  I  hope  that  this  bill 
will  receive  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress. 


THE    12TH    MISSION    TO    VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  [Mr.  McDowell] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Delaware  Air  National  Guard  has  com- 
pleted its  12th  mission  to  Vietnam.  I 
have  just  been  advised  by  Lt.  Col.  Wil- 
liam L.  Stark  that  this  is  the  12th  such 
flight  since  December  1,  1965. 

We  are  proud  to  be  able  to  make  this  con- 
tribution to  American  policy  and  have  con- 
fidence that  our  record  of  safety  and  accom- 
plishment will  enable  us  to  continue  to  sup- 
port the  operations  of  the  Military  Airlift 
Command  In  an  Increasingly  active  manner. 

The  men  listed  below  have  donated  their 
time  and  talent  voluntarily,  taking  time  off 
from  their  civilian  Jobs  and  families,  so  that 
this  mission  could  be  accomplished. 

The  mission  was  to  transport  cargo 
vital  for  the  defense  of  freedom.  Tak- 
ing part  in  the  12th  mission  were  men 
from  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  i 
commend  the  members  of  the  Delaware 
Air  National  Guard  who  participated  in 
this  mission,  particularly  since  they  do- 
nated their  time  and  talent  voluntarily, 
taking  time  off  from  their  civilian  jobs 
and  families  in  order  that  this  mission 
could  be  carried  out. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
following  letter  which  I  have  i*eceived 
from  Lt.  Col.  William  L.  Stark. 

142D  MlLTTABY  AXBCBATT  SQUAOBON, 

Oelawabe  Air  National  Guard, 

New  Castle,  Del.,  April  26, 1966. 
Representative  Harris  B.  McDowell,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinsftcm,  DC. 

De.\r  Congressman  McDowell:  I  am 
happy  to  Inform  you  that  the  Delaware  Air 
National  Guard  fias  just  completed  another 
mission  to  Vietnam  deUvertng  cargo  vital  to 
the  defense  of  freedom.  This  Is  the  12th 
such  flight  since  December  1,  1965. 

We  are  proud  to  be  able  to  make  this  con- 
tribution to  American  policy  and  have  con- 
fidence that  our  record  of  safety  and  accom- 
pllahment  will  enable  us  to  continue  to 
support  the  operations  of  the  Military  Air- 


lift Command  In  an  Increasingly  active  man- 
ner. 

The  men  listed  below  have  donated  their 
time  and  talent  voluntarily,  taking  time  off 
from  their  civilian  Jobs  and  families,  so  that 
this  mission  could  be  accomplished. 
Best  regards, 

Lt.  Col.  William  L.  Stark. 

Aircraft  Commander. 

Capt.  James  A.  Moore,  Haverton,  Pa.,  first 
pilot;  2d  Lt.  Donald  R.  Eyre,  Jr.,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  second  pUot;  Lt.  Col.  Harold  O. 
Morrison,  Wilmington.  Del.,  navigator; 
Capt.  Earl  R.  White,  Newark,  Del.,  naviga- 
tor. 

M.  Sgt.  Floren  W.  McNlcholf,  New  Castle, 
Del.,  Instructor  flight  ex«pilCrer  engineer; 
S.  Sgt.  Scott  P.  Rice,  Newark,  Del.,  first 
engineer;  S.  Sgt.  Cbester  W.  Field,  second  en- 
gineer, Boothwyn,  Pa.,  S.  Sgt.  James  E. 
Parmer  WUmlngton,  Del..  loadmaster; 
S.  Sgt.  Jay  H.  Blake,  Newark.  Del.,  crew 
chief. 


MANPOWER     DE\'EL0PMENT      AND 
TRAINING  A<7r 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Hol- 
land] is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, two  bills  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 

One  bill,  H.R.  14690,  amends  the  act 
in  a  nimiber  of  particulars,  and  is  pri- 
marily designed  to  Increase  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor's  ability  to  select  and  refer 
to  training  persons  who  would  profit 
from  It,  and  who  are  temporarily  ineligi- 
ble under  the  present  act.  Such  persons 
would  include  people  who  have  been 
gainfully  employed  for  less  than  the  2- 
year  period  currently  required  by  the 
act,  high  school  dropouts  who  have  not 
been  out  of  school  for  the  1  year  cur- 
rently required,  or  persons  who  have 
completed  a  course  of  training  which 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  did  not 
adequately  prepare  them  for  full-time 
employment,  and  who  must,  under  pres- 
ent law,  wait  a  year  before  again  being 
referred  to  training.  H.R.  14690  also 
relaxes  the  requirement  of  probabihty 
of  employment  In  selecting  disadvan- 
taged persons  for  training.  Finally,  this 
bill  drops  the  requirement  of  annual  re- 
ports by  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  leaving 
only  the  President's  Annual  Manpower 
Report  as  a  statutory  requirement  under 
this  act. 

My  colleague  from  Michigan,  Mr. 
O'Hara,  has  joined  me  in  sponsoring 
these  amendments. 

My  other  bill.  H.R.  14685.  would  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  set  up,  for 
older  workers  as  part  of  his  present 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  program,  special  programs  of  testing, 
counseling,  selection  and  referral  to 
training  for  workers  45  years  of  age  and 
older.  Last  year,  my  subcommittee  held 
extensive  hearings  on  the  employment 
problems  of  the  older  worker.  From 
those  hearings  it  became  obvious  to  me 
that  occupational  retraining  could  be  a 
great  help  In  meeting  the  particular 
problems  which  such  persons  find  In 
securing  employment. 


A  number  of  my  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed their  interest  In  this  bill,  and  I 
am,  of  course,  delighted  to  welcome  any 
cosE>onsors. 

Hearings  on  these  bills  and  on  other 
proposals  to  amend  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  will  be  held  by 
the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman. 
These  hearings  are  tentatively  scheduled 
to  begin  on  May  9,  and  it  Is  my  hope  that 
our  committee  will  have  legislation  ready 
to  report  to  the  House  before  the  begin- 
ning of  summer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  working  on  a  number  of  different 
pieces  of  legislation  during  my  term  of 
service  in  this  House.  I  cannot  say — 
only  the  historians  of  generations  to 
come  can  accurately  say — which  of  those 
bills  will  have  a  lasting  effecf  on  our 
country.  But  I  am  proudest  of  having 
had  the  opportunity  to  help  write  and 
help  enact  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act. 

We  are  in  a  new  Industrial  revolution, 
the  final  shape  and  size  of  which  we  can 
only  dimly  begin  to  guess  at.  That  revo- 
lution will  shape  the  world  of  tomorrow 
as  the  introduction  of  mass  production 
shaped  the  world  of  today — In  ways  far 
removed  from  the  Industries  Immediately 
Involved.  This  new  revolution,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  be,  I  believe,  less  painful, 
less  upsetting  to  the  very  fabric  of  our 
society  if  we  try  to  anticipate  its  basic 
nature  and  plan  to  meet  the  demands  it 
will  make  of  us.  The  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  Is  just  such  an 
effort.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  success  and 
popularity  of  that  act  that  the  amend- 
ments of  1965  were  passed  by  this  House 
by  a  vote  of  392  to  0. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  continue  to 
Improve  this  act  as  experience  points  the 
way. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  corosent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to; 

Mr.  Roberts  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert  » .  for  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Clevenger.  from  May  2  to  May  11, 
on  account  of  ofHcial  business. 

Mr.  BoGGs  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ptjr- 
cell)  .  through  May  2,  on  accoimt  of  of- 
ficial business.  * 

Mr.  Matsunaga,  through  May  5,  on  ac- 
count of  business  in  district. 

Mrs.  Kelly  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
StrattoI*).  for  an  indefinite  period,  on 
account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson),  for  60  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  KupFERMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson  ) ,  for  30  minutes  on  May  2 ; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 
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Mrs.  Grken  of  Oregon,  for  60  mlriutes, 

on  May  2. 

Mr  QuiE  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
EwEN  '  .for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  FocARTY  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
KfE',  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter 

Mr.  McLXiwELL  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kee  ' ,  fur  10  minutes,  today;  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks,  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  HiiLLA.ND  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
KeE',  for  10  minutes,  today;  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks,  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION   OF   REMAilKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revi.se  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter  and  tables  on  H.R.  10065. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HcToiiNSON)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter;) 

Mr  Pino 

Mr     RlMSFELD. 

Mr  Cb.^mer 

Mr.  WVATT. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr-.  Kee>  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:  • 

Mr    M.^KiE 

Mr.  Love. 

Mr   FouELL  Ir.  two  instances. 

Mr  Howard. 

Mr.  Wolff. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  Joint  resolutions  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.J  Res  18.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  deslKnatlon  of  the  week  beginning  April 
23.  1967.  ae  "Youth  Temperance  Education 
Week  ■; 

SJ.  Res.  130  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  week  of  May  8  to  May 
14.  1966,  as  'National  School  Safety  Patrol 
Week  ■• 


BILLS    PRESENTED    TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

.Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Hju.se  .Administration,  i-eported  that 
that  c  )mmittee  did  on  this  day  present 
U-<  the  President  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HR  190:!  \n  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Sadie  Y  .Sirr^m m.'!  and  J:une8  R.  Simmons; 
and 

H.R.  13369  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  molybdenum  from  the  natlon&l 
Stockpile 


The  motion  was  agreed  to,  according- 
ly (at  6  o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m  )  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, April  28.  1966,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  sind  referred  as  follows; 

2346.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations) .  transmitting  a  report  on  the  current 
working  estimate  for  the  construction  proj- 
ect at  L.  G.  Hanscom  Field,  Mass.,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  10  t7.S.C.  2333a(l),  and 
to  the  authority  delegated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2347.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  District 
tJnemployment  Compensation  Board,  Gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting the  Annual  Report  of  the  District 
Unemployment  Compensation  Board  for  the 
year  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 13(c)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2348.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  rec- 
ords proposed  for  dl^p>oeal,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  63  Stat.  377;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  entitled  "Interstate 
Commerce  CotnmlsBlon  Operations  (Rail- 
road Safety),  25th  Report";  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1462).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  entitled  "Plugging  the 
Dollar  Drain:  Cutting  Federal  Expenditures 
for  Reee&rch  and  Related  Activities  Abroad, 
26th  Report";  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1453) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hotise  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleric 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  9643.  A  bill' for  the  relief  of  Haider 
Raza  and  his  wife,  Irene  Raza,  and  their 
children,  Afzal  Anthony  and  Haider  Ray- 
mond Raza;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1454 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hou«e. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr    KEE      Mr    Speaker    I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BOOGS: 
H.R.  14M9.  A  bill  to  prohibit  deeecratlon 
of  the  flag;  to  the  Coramlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  BURKE: 

HJl.  14670.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  remove  certain 
limitations  on  the  amount  of  the  deduction 
for  contributions  to  pension  and  profit- 
sharing  plans  made  on  behalf  of  self-em- 
ployed Individuals  and  to  change  the  deam- 
tlon  of  "earned  Income"  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  such  plans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  14671.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Develpoment  and  Training   Act  of   1962,  as 
amended,    and    for   other    purposes;    to   the 
Ck)mmlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee : 

HJi.  14672.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  additional  time 
for  certain  Individuals  to  obtain  Improved 
total  disability  Income  coverage  In  their  na- 
tional service  life  Insurance  policies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  14673.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  mentally 
retarded  child  who  Is  adopted  by  an  Insured 
Individual  after  such  individual  becomes  en- 
titled to  old-age  or  disability  Insurance  bene- 
fits may  receive  benefits  on  such  individual's 
wage  record;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  14674.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Individ- 
uals entitled  to  disability  Insurance  benefits 
(or  child's  benefits  based  on  disability)  un- 
der title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
Individuals  entitled  to  permanent  disability 
annuities  (or  child's  annuities  based  on  dis- 
ability) under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937,  shall  be  eligible  for  health  in- 
surance benefits  under  title  XVin  of  the 
Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  14675.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cost-of-living 
Increases  in  the  Insurance  benefits  payable 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FOGARTY: 

HJl.  14676.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prescribe  criminal 
penalties  for  the  Illegal  Importetlon  of  de- 
pressant arvd  stimulant  drugs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 

HR.  14677.  A   bill   to   amend   the   PederaT 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  In  order  to  im- 
prove and  make  more  effective  certain  pro- 
grams  pursuant  to  such  act;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  14678.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
pollution  control  and  abatement  In  selected 
river  basins  of  the  United  States  through 
comprehensive  planning  and  financial  as- 
sistance, to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

HJl.  14679.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
provide  for  Increased  grants  for  construction 
of  treatment  works;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 

H.R.  14680.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  to 
provide  that  service  In  the  Women's  Army 
Auxiliary  Corps  .shall  be  considered  active 
duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  CJommlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 

HJtt.  14681.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
property  to  the  city  of  Marlon,  111.;  to  the 
Committee  on  VeteraoB'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  ol  Michigan: 

HJl.  14682.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  SUtee  Code  so  as  to  make  widows  of 
servlcenoen  who  die  on  active  duty  In  the 
Armed  Forces  ellflble  for  educational  asslst- 
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ance  under  that  title;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  14683.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion for  certain  short-term  employment  at 
agricultural    or    horticultural    fairs;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON : 
H.R.  14684.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  32,  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  status  of  National 
Guard  technicians,  and  for  other  purptoses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
HJl.  14685.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of   1962,  as 
amended,    to   provide   for   ^>eclal    programs 
for  older  workers;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

ByMr.  KARSTEN: 

HJi.  14686.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  certain 
limitations  on  the  amount  of  the  deduction 
for  contrlbutloiLS  tp  pension  and  profit- 
sharing  plans  made  on  behalf  of  "self-em- 
ployed Individuals  and  to  change  the  defini- 
tion of  "earned  Income"  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  such  plans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 

HS,.  14687.  A  bill  to  set  aside  certain  lands 
in  Montana  for  the  Indians  of  the  Confed- 
erated Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the 
Flathead  Reservation,  Mont.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

HR.  14688.  A  bill  to  amen^  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  fc*  payments 
to  educatlonaal  Institutions  for  reports 
made  by  them  with  respect  to  eligible  veter- 
ans enrolled  therein;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 

H.R.  14689.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  grant-in-aid 
program  to  assist  the  States  In  furnishing 
aid  and  services  with  respect  to  children  un- 
der foster  care;  to  the  Committee  on  Vf&ys 
and  Means. 

By  Mr    HOLLAND: 

H.R.  14690.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended,   and   for  other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  14691.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended,   and   for   other  purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

H.R.  14692.  A  bill  to  provide  Increased  re- 
tired pay  lor  certain  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  retired  before  June  1,  1958; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  14693.  A  bUl  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  14694.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United 'States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rate  of 
pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World  War  I, 
World  War  11,  and  the  Korean  conflict,  their 
widows  and  children,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R.  14695.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  rate  of 
pension  payable  to  certain  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  World  War  II,  the  Korean  conflict, 
their  widows,  and  certain  other  dependents, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

HR.  14696.  A  bill   creating  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Obscen- 
ity and  Pornography;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 

HJi.  14697.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of   1962,  as 


amended,  to  provide  for  special  programs  for 
older  workers;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  14698.  A   bUl   to   amend  section  S(c) 
of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 
HR.  14699.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  develop,  through  the 
use  of  experiment  and  demonstration  plants, 
practicable  and  economic  means  for  the 
production  by  the  conamerAal  fishing  In- 
dustry of  fish  protein  concentrate;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 
HR.  14700.  A  bill  to  authcM-lze  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capital  to  -Remodel  the  exist- 
ing structures  of  the  U.S.  Botanic  Garden 
for  use  as  a  visitors'  center;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  14701.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  co- 
ordinated national  safety  program  and  estab- 
lishment of  safety  standards  for  motor 
vehicles  In  Interstate  commerce  to  reduce 
traffic  accidents  and  the  deaths.  Injuries, 
and  property  dama£;e  which  occur  in  such 
accidents;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  14702.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  further  promote  and 
assist  In  modernization  of  hospitals  and 
other  medical  facilities  through  grants  for 
amortization  of  indebtedness  Incurred  for 
that  purpose,  direct  loans,  and  guarantees 
of  loans,  and  through  grants  for  the  plan- 
ning of  such  modernization,  and  to  authorize 
grants  for  development  of  new  technology 
systems  and  concepts  in  the  provision  of 
health  services:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  14703.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  determination  of  American  selling 
price  In  the  case  of  certain  footwear  of  rub- 
ber or  plastics;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By   Mr.  POWELL: 
HJi.  14704.  A    bUl    to    strengthen    adult 
education   programs   In   the   United   States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  QUIE:, 
H.R.  14705.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended,   to  provide   for   reduced  •  training 
allowances  for  persons  referred  to  less  than 
full-time    training;    to    the    Committee    on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RESNICK: 
HJI.  14706.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  grants  to 
State  educational  agencies  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  the  growth  and  expansion  of 
local  school  systems  by  relieving  aged,  low- 
Income  property  owners  of  increases  in  real 
property  taxes  caused  by  such  g^rowth  and 
expansion;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  14707.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  podiatrists'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  VrVDLN: 
HJI.  14708.  A  bill  relating  to  the  reduction 
of  the  public   debt;    to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  LEGGETT: 
HJi.  14709.  A  bUl  to  revitalize  the  Amer- 
ican gold  mining  Industry;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H.R.  14710.  A    bill    to   amend    Public    Law 
816,  81st  Congress,  to  provide  temporary  as- 
sistance   where    public    schoolbulldlngs    are 
destroyed   by  natural  causes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  RONCALIO: 
H.R.  14711.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of   1962,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  special  programs  for 
older  workers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ekluca- 
tlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  14712.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  and  main- 
tain orderly  marketing  conditions  for  proc- 
eaelng  pears  In  the  Interest  of  producers  and 
consumers,  and  an  orderly  flow  of  the  supply 
thereof   to    market   throughout   its   normal 
marketing  season  to  avoid  unreasonable  fluc- 
tuations In  supplies  and  prices;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
H.R.  14713.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
contributions  made  to  Members  of  Congress 
for  personal  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  14714.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a  gift 
of  more  than  925  which  Is  made  to  an  elected 
public  official  shall  be  Included  in  his  gross 
Income  for  purposes  of  the  Federal  Income 
tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean«. 
ByMr.  CABELL: 
H.J.  Res.  1124.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  power  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  declare  any  provision  of 
law  unconstitutional;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bj Mr.  CAMERON: 
H.J.  Res.  1125.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize  the  President   to  designate   October  31 
of    each   year   as   "National   UNICEF  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.J.  Res.  1126.  Joint    resolution   proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  voluntary  partici- 
pation Inf  prayer  In  public  schools;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  1127.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
proclaim  August  28,  1966,  as  "Polish  Millen- 
nium Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
HJ.  Res.  1128.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
appn-opriations  for  watershed  planning  for 
flscal  year  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

HJ.  Res.  1129.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  Atlantic 
nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  631.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing  the   determination    of   the   United 
States  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  general 
disarmament  and  arms  control;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DIGGS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  632.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  an  Atlantic  Union  delegation;    to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.  Res.  827.  Resolution  expressing  the  dis- 
approval of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Reorganization  Plan   No.  2   of   1966;    to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.  Ree.  828.  Resolution  authorizing  a  Rep- 
resentative In  Congress  who  Is  a  member  of 
a  certain  committee  to  designate  one  of  hla 
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employees  to  be  cleared  for  access  to  classl- 
fled  LnformatJon  available  to  the  Representa- 
tive In  his  capacity  as  a  member  of  such 
committee;    to   the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolution.?  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

Bv    Mr     ADDABBO 
HR.  14T;5    a  bin  for  the  relief  of  Andrea 
Spltalert;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.  CORBETT: 
H  R   14716    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Anthony  N.  ManoU;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  14717.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  on  the  claim  of  OUn 
O.  Smith  against  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  14718.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Nahlt 
Esen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  14719.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  J. 
Tatem;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DYAL: 

HR.  14720.  A    bill    for   the    relief   of   Mrs. 
Janlna   Zawalskl    (nee   Smletanka);    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FASCEIi,: 

HJl.  14721.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Alonso  Portuondo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary^. 


ByMr.  KREBS: 
HJl.  14722.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
P.  Baxrelroe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
HJl.  14723.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ruflno 
Tomas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  nUe  XXn, 

381.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Ralph  Boryszewskl,  Rochester,  N.T.,  relative 
to  the  Impeachment  of  Hon.  Stephen  S. 
Chandler,  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  western 
district  of  Oklahoma,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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Salute  to  Sierra  Leone  Fifth  Independence 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  27.  1966 

Mr.  POWELL  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
27.  the  people  of  Sierra  Leone  celebrate 
their  5th  anniversary-  as  an  independent 
state  I  am  proud  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations and  warm  felicitations  to 
His  E-xcellency  Sir  Henry  J.  Lightfoot- 
Boston.  Governor  General  of  Sierra 
Leone;  His  Excellency  Sir  .Albert  M.  Mar- 
gai.  Prime  Minister  of  Sierra  Leone;  and 
U)  His  Excellency  Gei-shon  B.  O.  Collier, 
Sierra  Leone  s  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States, 

While  Sierra  Leone  was  the  third  Brit- 
ish West  African  territory  to  attain  in- 
dependence, its  political  experience 
stretches  far  back  Into  the  country's  past. 
In  fact.  Sierra  Leone  can  legitimately 
claim  historical  seniority  in  British  West 
Africa.  Not  only  did  the  country  serve 
as  the  administrative  headquarters  for 
all  of  British  West  Africa,  but  it  also 
serves  as  an  educational  center.  Fourah 
Bay  College,  founded  in  1827,  and  re- 
named the  University  College  of  Sierra 
Leone  in  1960  continues  to  play  a  sig- 
nificant role  :n  the  preparation  for  lead- 
ership both  of  Sierra  Leone  and  many  of 
the  neighboring  countries. 

Many  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  the  country  was  originally  founded 
as  a  home  for  freed  British  slaves.  In- 
deed, the  capital's  name.  Freetown,  bears 
testimony  to  the  origin  of  the  former 
colony.  The  terntorv'  was  at  first  &d- 
ministered  by  the  Sierra  Leone  Com- 
pany, which  was  formed  in  1791  and  be- 
came a  crown  colony  in  1808.  Its 
unique  character  was  quickly  recognized, 
and  in  .some  years  the  number  of  new 
arrivals  reached  into  the  thousands. 

Sierra  Leone  s  progress  toward  even- 
tual self-rule  was  steady  and  without 
violence.  Thus  when  independence  was 
gained  in  1961.  the  people  were  more 
than    adequately    prepared    to    assume 


guidance  of  their  own  affairs.  Since 
attaining  that  Independence,  the  Ctov- 
emment  has  been  busUy  undertaking  ef- 
forts to  strengthen  and  diversify  the 
economy  In  order  to  better  enable  the 
people  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  freedom  and 
self-determination.  Despite  the  coun- 
try's domestic  economy  resting  primarily 
on  agricultural  commodities,  diamonds, 
iron  ore,  and  other  minerals  make  up  the 
bulk  of  exports. 

The  United  States  and  Sierra  Leone 
have  enjoyed  friendly  relations  and  we 
expect  that  trend  to  continue.  Our  role 
as  fourth  largest  supplier  of  Sierra 
Leone's  economic  goods  is  one  indication 
that  friendly  relations  have  been  main- 
tained. Once  again  I  express  my  pride 
In  being  able  to  offer  warm  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  to  the  people  of 
Sierra  Leone  as  they  begin  their  sixth 
year  as  an  Independent  state. 


Rabbi  ATraham  Soltes — Distinguished 
Spiritual  Service  to  His  Community  and 
to  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF  NIW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27, 1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
21,  Rabbi  Avraham  Soltes,  of  Temple 
Emanuel,  Great  Neck.  N.Y.,  delivered 
the  invocation  at  that  day's  session  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Later  Rabbi 
Soltes,  who  also  serves  as  chaplain  to  the 
cadets  of  his  faith  at  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  met  with  Lt. 
Gen.  J.  B.  Lampert,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower  and 
me  at  the  Capitol.  General  Lampert, 
former  Superintendent  at  the  Military 
Academy,  worked  closely  with  Rabbi 
Soltes'  during  his  aseignment  to  West 
Point  and  had  high  praise  for  the  rabbi's 
contributions  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
Academy. 

I  have  received  compliments  from 
other    Members   of    this    distinguished 


body  on  the  inspiring  words  delivered 
that  day  by  Rabbi  Soltes,  and  I  would 
like  to  take  oCQcial  note  of  the  contribu- 
tions he  continues  to  make  to  our  com- 
munity and  to  our  future  leaders  at  West 
Point.  This  Nation  is  the  better  for  men 
like  Rabbi  Soltes. 


Eighteenth  .^otuversary  of  Israel's  Inde- 
pendence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON    RODNEY  M.  LOVE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1966 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  we 
celebrate  the  18th  anniversary  of  the 
foimdlng  of  the  state  of  Israel  and  it 
is  my  honor  to  join  In  this  commemora- 
tion. 

For  a  nation  so  small,  so  young,  and 
so  lacking  in  natural  resources,  Israel 
has  come  a  long  way  in  a  short  period  of 
time.  I  am  sure  that  its  future  is  des- 
tined to  be  a  bright  and  influential  one 
on  the  world  scene. 

By  placing  its  trust  in  God  and  In  its 
people,  Israel  has  flourished.  A  garden 
has  grown  in  what  used  to  he  desert. 

The  people  of  Israel  have  turned  their 
land  into  a  source  of  steadily  rising  liv- 
ing standards  through  hard  work  and 
diligent  study  of  the  forces  of  nature. 

The  same  qualities  make  the  people  of 
Israel  world  famed  for  their  culture,  their 
art  and  the  depth  of  their  knowledge. 

While  it  has  been  only  18  years  since 
Israel's  birth,  its  conception  has  taken 
thousands  of  years. 

With  the  age  of  its  concept  as  the 
"promised  land"  has  come  wisdom.  With 
its  youth  as  a  nation  has  come  vigor. 

The  people  of  Israel  have  proved  their 
courage  on  countless  occasions  against 
a  hostile  landscape  and  even  more  hos- 
tile neighbors  bent  upon  their  destruc- 
tion. However,  they  have  shown  that 
their  urge  to  create  a  free  and  peaceful 
land  Is  stronger  than  the  will  of  its 
neighbors  to  destroy. 

I  urge  this  administration  to  properly 
mark  Israel's  Independence  by  assuring 
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them  that  first,  we  will  not  contribute  to 
an  arms  imbalance  which  favors  the 
Arabs  in  the  Middle  East  in  any  way;  sec- 
ond, we  will  do  our  best  to  discourage 
our  allies  from  contributing  in  any  way 
to  such  Imbalance;  third,  we  will,  do  our 
best  to  bring  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  to 
a  peaceful  conclusion;  and,  fourth,  we 
will  always  stand  ready  to  aid  Israel  in 
the  event  that  these  other  goals  are 
unrealized. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
join  in  marking  the  independence  of  this 
proud,  inspired,  and  inspiring  nation. 

My  congratulations  and  best  wishes  to 
the  Israeli  Government  and  its  loyal  sup- 
porters throughout  the  world.  We  wish 
Israel  and  its  people  a  happy  and  pros- 
perous future  as  a  nation  and  as  a  people. 


Auto  Safety 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  MACKIE 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1966 

Mr.  MACKIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rome  had 
its  circuses  which  were  motivated  by  po- 
litical expediency.  Prom  time  to  time, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  been  accused  of  presenting 
sideshows  for  the  same  reason.  This  is 
inevitable,  particularly  at  a  time  such  as 
the  present,  deep  concern,  over  interna- 
tional problems  is  soothed  by  the  com- 
fort of  a  perfectly  safe  and  highly  dra- 
matic domestic  sideshow  on  which  any- 
one can  assume  heroic  postures  and 
point  condemningly. 

I  refer  to  the  issue  of  safety  in  auto- 
mobiles. Naturally,  everyone  is.  for 
safety.  It  is  like  being  for  virtue  and 
against  sin.  But  in  their  zeal  to  take 
potshots  at  the  easiest  of  the  targets — 
the  automobile — it  is  not  difficult  to  ar- 
rive at  a  general  effect  of  misdWection 
and  unfair  implication.  Playing  individ- 
ual against  great  corporations  is  a  well- 
exploited  means  of  building  political 
careers,  and  of  selling  books — but  it  is 
not  necessarily  the  correct  manner  of 
arriving  at  the  truth. 

This  apparently  is  the  season  when 
self-appointed  critics  suddenly  discover 
that  traffic  safety  is  a  serious  problem 
and  offer  simple  ABC  solutions  to  com- 
plicated problems,  and  choose  to  ignore 
the  tremendous  progress  which  has  been 
made.  In  their  "zeal"  these  critics  use 
cute  but  meaningless  phrases,  Innuendos, 
and  emotionalism  and  cast  gray  shadows 
of  generalization  over  dedicated  people 
working  in  safety  organizations.  They 
would  have  you  believe  that  they,  as 
prophets,  are  here  to  save  mankind  by 
authoring  books  and  mouthing  speeches. 

The  congressional  district  I  represent 
includes  Flint,  Mich.,  the  birthplace  of 
General  Motors — where  presently  11 
Qlvlsions  of  that  corporation  provide 
some  75,000  jobs  directly— and  thou- 
^ds  more  indirecUy  throughout  the 
NaUon.    In    Flint,    large    numbers    of 


Buicks  and  Chevrolets  are  manufac- 
tured. I  have  the  good  fortune  to  know 
a  great  many  of  the  people  who  design, 
engineer,  plan,  build.  £ind  sell  these  auto- 
mobiles. The  Flint  autoworkers  take 
great  pride  in  their  workmanship — a 
pride  that  makes  a  major  contribution 
to  automobile  safety  in  itself.  The  or- 
ganizations of  the  Flint  automotive 
workers  are  devoted  to  industrial  and 
social  progress.  Be  sure  that  the  built-in 
safety  factor  in  the  automobile  is  high 
on  their  list  of  concern.  It  is  worth  re- 
membering—although I  aih  sure  this 
fact  has  become  completely  lost  in  recent 
weeks — that  even  the  largest  so-called 
soulless  corporation  is  comprised  of 
nothing  more  than  very  human  beings 
who  are  remarkably  like  the  rest  of  us. 

At  this  point,  as  a  matter  of  public 
record,  I,  too,  am  for  safety.  But  I  as- 
sure you  that  neither  you,  I,  or  even  the 
most  publicized  self-appointed  experts, 
are  one  bit  more  concerned  about  safety 
than  the  men  who  make  our  auto- 
mobiles— and  who,  tkken  collectively, 
make  up  the  "soulless  corporations." 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  State 
highway  commissioner  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  for  several  years,  which  pro- 
vided me  an  exceptional  opportunity  to 
observe  the  factors  responsible  for  safe 
driving.  There  are  many  factors,  not 
just  one.  Of  course,  we  would  all  agree 
that  built-in  safety  elements  in  car 
manufacturing  should  be  developed  as 
far  as  possible.  And  this  process  is 
going  on  continuously. 

But  while  we  are  listing  the  faults  of 
the  carmakers — let  us  remember  the 
tremendous  list  of  accomplishments  they 
have  achieved  in  the  field  of  safety.  Let 
us  remember  that  the  driver,  the 
weather,  and  the  highway  also  have 
something  to  do  with  safe  driving.  Let 
us  at  least  keep  our  perspective  and  not 
infer  that  the  solution  to  the  problem 
lies  in  car  construction  alone.  Maybe 
the  automobile  industry,  the  backbone  of 
our  economy,  has  some  points  in  its  favor 
too. 


Students  of  Concordia  Senior  College,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  Set  New  Blood  Donor 
Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1966 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  Indiana  has  a 
new  national  record  holder.  The  record 
is  in  the  field  of  blood  donations,  and 
the  record  holder  is  Concordia  Senior 
College  of  Fort  Wayne. 

Colleges  or  universities  are  asked  by 
the  Red  Cross  to  attain  a  quota  during 
the  school  year  of  one  pint  of  blood  for 
each  five  students.  On  that  l>asis,  Con- 
cordia's quota  was  86  pints,  but  the  stu- 
dents actually  contributed  518  pints  or 
602  percent  of  the  quota.     This  is  re- 


^ported  by  the  Fort  Wayne  chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  to  be  a  new  national 
record. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  this  small 
Indiana  college,  which  is  part  of  the  edu- 
cational system  of  my  own  denomi- 
nation— Lutheran  Church,  Missouri 
Synod — has  set  an  enviable  pace  in  this 
project,  since  last  year  they  reached  a 
mark  of  398  pints  of  blood  donated,  or 
414  percent  of  their  quota. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the  stu- 
dents of  Concordia  Senior  College  on 
their  remarkable  public  spirit  in  making 
such  a  fine  and  very  personal  contribu- 
tion, more  valuable  than  any  money  and 
available  to  all,  to  the  welfare  of  others. 
I  recommend  that  other  college  students, 
and  their  elders  as  well,  emulate  the  ex- 
ample they  have  set. 


Salute  to  Republic  of  Togo — Sixth 
Independence  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  27,  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  27 
marks  the  sixth  armiversary  year  of  the 
independence  of  Togo,  former  colony  of 
France.  This  is  a  memorable  occasion 
and  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  congratiilations  and  extend 
warm  felicitations  to  His  Excellency 
Nicolas  Gnmitzky.  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Togo;  and  to  His  Excellency 
Robert  Ajavon,  Togo's  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States. 

The  territory  now  comprising  Togo 
was  at  one  time  the  German  colony  of 
Togoland.  Prom  1919  until  Its  inde- 
pendence in  1960  it  was  under  French 
control  first  as  a  League  of  Nations 
mandate  and  later  a  trust  territory  under 
the  United  Nations.  In  1956  French 
Togoland  changed  from  trusteeship  sta- 
tus to  an  autonomous  Republic  within  the 
French  Union.  Under  this  relationship 
Togo  had  relatively  great  internal  auton- 
omy, although  defense,  foreign  affairs 
and  monetary  matters  were  under  French 
direction^  Part  of  the  original  territory 
over  which  Germany  exercised  control 
was  placed  imder  British  tutelage,  and 
in  1957  that  part  chose  to  join  the  Gold 
Coast  to  form  part  of  what  became  the 
independent  state  of  Ghana.  On  April 
27,  1960.  the  remainder  of  the  territory 
shed  its  last  colonial  ties  with  France, 
and  in  a  smooth  transition,  became  an 
independent  state. 

Though  its  postlndependence  experi- 
ences have  at  times  been  turbulent,  such 
occurrences  should  not  be  exaggerated. 
Many  of  the  newly  Independent  states 
have  undergone  even  more  serious  up- 
heavals, but  have  still  maintained  their 
independence.  Indeed,  even  in  this 
country  we  can  look  back  in  retrospect  to 
many  political  and  economic  difficulties 
over  which  we  triumphed.  Likewise,  I 
feel  certain  that  with  the  hard  work  and 
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dt'd.catio:.    ev:derired    bv    the    Togolese, 
their  problems  will  or.e  day  be  overcome. 

The  cour.tn,-'s  «-  -■::uiny  still  rests 
maiTily  on  cocoa  and  coffee  as  Its  chief 
foreign  exchange  earners,  though  some 
foodstuffs  are  exported  to  neighboring 
countries  Insofar  as  minerals  are  con- 
cerned. ToKO  is  said  to  have  the  world's 
largest  reserves  of  phosphates.  Mining 
operations  began  in  1961.  and  there  ap- 
pears to  bo  a  brieht  future  in  that  re- 
gard. Economic  ties  with  Prance  hav;^ 
remained  strong  and  more  than  thr«- 
fourths  of  Togo's  trade  is  with  FraJTce. 
Foreign  aid  has  come  from  France,  west 
Germany,  the  United  States,  the  United 
Nation.*,  and  the  European  Economic 
Community. 

Togo  s  leadership  ha.-;  pledged  as  its 
primary  goal  the  realization  of  economic 
independence.  With  its  phosphate  de- 
posits and  an  increasing  industrial  base, 
that  goal  could  certainly  be  realized. 

While  Togo  lacks  many  of  the  natural 
riches  of  some  of  her  neighboring  states, 
the  Togolese  have  clearly  indicated  their 
williiogness  to  stand  up  to  the  demands 
posed  by  modern  statehood.  As  the 
Togolese  G(jvernment  leads  its  people  in 
the  ob.servance  of  their  sixth  anniversary 
as  an  inde!;)endent  republic,  I  extend  my 
best  wishes  and  urge  them  on  to  even 
greater  accomplishments  in  the  future. 


With  Coit  of  Living  Increasing  Consrress 
Mu$t    locreaie   Vcterani'   Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF    niiRID^ 
IN  THE  HOU.se  of  HEPRE:-FN'TATIVES 
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Wednesday.  April  27,  1966 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
today  Introduced  two  bills  designed  to 
increase  assistance  to  W'orld  War  I, 
World  War  11,  and  Korean  veterans  as 
well  as  their  widows  and  dependents.  I 
believe  enactment  of  these  bills  is  essen- 
tial if  the  dignity  of  the  veteran  is  to  be 
maintained  in  an  economy  which,  be- 
cause of  inflation,  is  rapidly  denying  him 
the  necessities  of  life  and  in  many  In- 
stances making  it  virtually  Impossible  for 
him  to  make  both  ends  meet 

The  first  bill  increases  the  p^'nslons 
veteran.s  and  widows  receive  The  sec- 
ond bill  increases  the  amount  of  allow- 
able outside  earnines  The  details  of 
both  of  these  bills  follow  my  remarks. 

There  are  those  who  maintain  that 
anv  mciease  in  pensions  will  encourage 
inflation  But  why.  I  ask,  should  the 
deserving  veteran  arid  his  widow  of  all 
people,  have  to  pay  the  bill  for  the  Great 
Society's  grand  experiment  in  unbal- 
anced budgetryi'  The  way  to  deal  with 
inflation  is  not  to  treat  its  unfortunate 
effect  on  the  pensioner,  but  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  its  cause  which  is  unre- 
stricted Federal  spendma  for  unwise  and 
discredited  domestic  programs  and  mis- 
directed foreign  aid 

I  am  hopeful  that  thp  Congress  and 
the  administration  will  establish  prin- 
ciples of  priority  and  impose  fiscaJ  re- 


strsdnts  on  those  programs  which  are 
the  cause  of  the  alarming  decrease  in 
the  value  of  the  dollar  so  that  Its  dis- 
astrous effect  on  veterans  and  other  pen- 
sioners will  be  remedied. 

The  substance  of  the  bills  follow: 
A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code,  to  Increase  the  rate  of  p>en8lon  to 
certain  veterans  of  World  War  I.  World 
War  II,  and  the  Korean  conflict,  their 
widows  and  children,  and  for  other 
purjxwee 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 


table  In  section  621(b)   of  tlUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"Column  I 

Column  II     [ 

Annual  income 

More  than—             Equal  to  or 
but     less  than— 

$2,400 

«■ 

$100" 

(b)  The  table  In  section  521(c)  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 


"Column  I                  , 

Column  11 

Column  m 

Cohimn  IV 

Annual  Income 

More  than—            Equal  to  or  less 
but         than— 

One  dependent 

Two  dependents 

Three  or  more 
dependents 

»3,600 

$10S 

$110 

$118" 

(c)  Section  521(f)(1)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"»1.200"  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$3,600". 

(d)  The  table  in  section  541(b)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 


"Column  I 

Column  II 

f             Annual  Income 

More  than—             Equal  to  or 
but    less  than- 

$1,800 

$1,800 
2.400 

$85 

85" 

(e)  The  table  In  secUon  541(c)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 


"Column  I 

Column  11 

Annual  Income 

More  than—             Equal  to  or 
but    less  than- 

$4400 

$2,400 
3.000 

$80 
66" 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  Section  642(a)  of  Utle  38, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$38"  and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof 
"•50". 

(b)  Section  642(c)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$1,800"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$3,400". 


(3)  $146.30,  If  the  veteran  is  in  need  of 
regular  aid  and  attendance. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  such  veteran  who 
is  In  need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance, 
the  Administrator  of  'Veterans'  Affairs  shall, 
upon  presentation  of  a  prescription  made 
out  by  a  duly  licensed  physician  as  specific 
therapy  In  treatment  of  an  Illness  or  Injury 
suffered  by  such  veteran,  furnish  such  vet- 
eran any  drugs  or  medicines  therein  pre- 
scribed. 

(c)  No  such  pension  shall  be  paid  to  any 
unmarried  veteran  whose  annual  Income  ex- 
ceeds $2,100,  or  to  any  married  veteran  or 
any  veteran  with  children  whose  annual  In- 
come exceeds  $3,400.  No  other  Income  lim- 
itation shall  be  applicable  to  the  payment  of 
such  pension. 

Sec  2.  (a)  Each  widow  of  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I.  World  War  11,  or  the  Korean 
conflict  who  Is  eligible  to  receive  pension 
under  the  provisions  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  as  In  effect  on  June  30.  1960, 
shall  be  paid  pension  at  the  following 
monthly  rate — 

( 1 )  Widow,  no  child.  $64; 

(2)  Widow,  one  child,  $83,  with  $15  for 
each  additional  child. 

(b)  No  such  pension  shall  be  paid  to  any 
widow  without  child  whose  annual  income 
exceds  $2,100,  or  to  a  widow  (with  a  child) 
whose  annual  Income  exceeds  $3,400.  No 
other  Income  limitation  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  payment  of  such  pension. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  calendar  month  which  begins 
after  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 


A  bill  to  Increase  the  rate  of  pension  pay- 
able to  certain  veterans  of  World  War  I. 
World   War   n,   the   Korean   conflict  and 
their  widows,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  eruicted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in   Congress  assembled.  That    (a) 
the  rate  of  pension  payable  with  respect  to 
a  veteran  of  World  War  I,  World  War  n,  or 
the  Korean  conflict,  who  Is  eligible  to  receive 
pension   under    the   provisions   of   title   38, 
United  State  Code,  as  In  effect  on  June  30, 
1960.    shall    b«    payable    at    the    following 
monthly  rate — 

(1)  $85.06; 

(2)  $100,  If  the  veteran  Is  married  and 
living  with  or  reasonably  contributing  to  the 
support  of  his  spouse  or  has  a  child  or  chil- 
dren; or 


Speech  by  Congressman  Domiaick  V. 
Daniels  on  Americanization  Day 
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HUN.  JAMES  J.  HuWARD 

OP    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  27.  1966 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday  our  colleague,  the  very  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels,  was  the  guest 
speaker  at  the  35th  annual  Americaniza- 
tion Day  ceremonies  held  in  Jersey  City 
on  April  24,  1966.  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Clinton  E.  Fislc  Post  No.  132.  VFW. 


Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  consent 
I  include  Mr.  Daniels'  remarks  at  this 
;x)int  in  the  Record: 

Americanization   Day 

(Speech  by  Congressman  Dominick  'V. 
Daniels,  April  24,  1966) 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  gueete,-  ladles, 
md  gentlemen,  I  am  very  happy  and  proud 
to  be  able  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  35th 
ainual  Americanization  Day.  Each  year  this 
event  seems  to  become  a  more  Important 
part  of  the  life  of  the  community  and  cer- 
tainly the  officers  and  members  of  the  Clin- 
ton E.  Flsk  Post  No.  132.  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  deserve  the  appreciation  of 
every  citizen  of  otu"  county  and  our  State  for 
helping  to  Keep  alive  the  great  American 
patriotic  tradition — love  of  God  and  love  of 
country. 

Standing  here.  I  cannot  help  but  reflect 
ipon  last  year's  Americanization  Day  cele- 
::iration  and  what  has  transpired  since  that 
April  day  only  1  year  ago. 

At  that  time,  the  conflict  In  South  Vietnam 
:;ad  not  broadened  to  the  extent  that  It  has 
'.oday  and  our  participation  then  was  on  a 
rar  more  limited  scale.  At  that  time,  I  said 
•liat  our  young  men  In  South  Vietnam  were 
'.lie  equal  of  any  fighting  men  that  this  Na- 
tion had  ever  turned  out.  I  do  not  claim 
tlie  gift  of  prophecy  but  these  brave  young 
.Tien  have  lived  up  to  our  best  hopes.  They 
ire,  to  repeat  General  MacArthur's  descrip- 
tion of  our  troops-  In  Korea  a  decade  and  a 
half  ago.  "Truly  splendid  In  every  way." 

This  thought  was  brought  home  to  me,  as 
I  am  sure  It  was  to  you,  3  weeks  ago  when 
Life  magazine  published  on  Its  cover,  a  pic- 
ture of  Pete  Dawklns,  a  former  West  Point 
all-Amerlcan  football  star  of  the  fifties  and 
later  a  Rhodes  scholar  at  Oxford  University, 
who  is  serving  as  an  Infantry  captain  In 
Vietnam.  Already  Captain  Dawklns.  perhapw 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  graduates  of 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  as  well  as  one  of 
its  greatest  athletes,  has  earned  several 
decorations  for  bravery  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty. 

While  a  few  shun  the  battle,  burn  draft 
cards,  and  avoid  serving  their  country,  It  Is 
other  young  men  like  Pete  Dawklns  who  are 
manning  the  ramparts  of  freedom  thousands 
of  miles  from  home. 

I  like  to  think  that  young  men  like  Captain 
Dawklns  truly  represent  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  Americans.  The  lunatic  fringe  may 
get  the  front  page  stories  and  the  headlines, 
but  it  Is  the  average  GI  from  Jersey  City  and 
elsewhere,  who  is  doing  his  duty  as  God  gave 
him  the  light  to  see  that  duty  who,  I  think, 
typifies  the  very  best  that  this  great  Nation 
can  produce. 

In  common  with  all  parents  In  all  parts  of 
this  Nation  I  long  for  an  early  end  to  the 
terrible  war  In  Vietnam  but  so  long  as  our 
young  men  are  putting  their  Uvea  on  the 
line,  it  Is  not  proper  for  us  who  are  remote 
from  the  struggle  to  let  these  young  men 
know  that  we  stand  behind  them  and  that 
we  appreciate  their  sacrifices. 

It  well  behooves  us  to  let  those  who  are 
bearing  the  burden  of  battle  know  that  we 
"?  deeply  appreciate  their  heroism. 

The  masters  of  the  Communist  slave  em- 
pire rely  upon  the  fact  that  our  willingness 
to  meet  aggression  by  force  with  force  will 
decline  and  that  we.  tiring  of  the  struggle, 
eventually  will  falter  and  allow  them  to  win 
by  default. 

This  Communist  view  Is  reinforced  every 
<lay  by  the  antics  of  the  draft  card  burners 
&nd  those  who  espouse  the  concept  of  peace 
at  any  price. 

Let  each  of  us  reject  theee  false  prophets 
and  put  our  faith  In  those  who  are  worthy  of 
our  support.  Our  brave  men  guarding  the 
frontiers  of  freedom  In  southeast  Asia. 

I  hope  that  the  next  time  we  meet  here 
Oh  this  great  day  tb&t  an  honorable  end 


will  have  been  found  lor  the  contlict  in  Viet- 
nam. But  until  that  time  I  think  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  across  the  breadth  of 
this  land  should  raise  his  or  her  vc^ce  tn 
support  of  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen 
now  serving  In  Vietnam. 

Our  debt  to  them  can  never  really  be  paid 
but  we  can  let  them  know  that  the  people 
for  whom  they  are  fighting  and  dying  really 
do  care. 

Thank  you. 


The  1966  National  Us'uet  Poll 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  DON  All)  RUMSFELD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  27.  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  am  pleased  today  to  insert  the 
results  of  my  1966  national  issues  poll, 
which  was  mailed  in  March  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  13th  Congressional  District 
of  Illinois.  To  date,  I  have  received  over 
25,000  responses  to  the  questionnaire, 
and  am  pleased  to  note  once  again  the 
high  level  of  interest  In  matters  of  na- 
tional concern  evidenced  by  residents  of 
the  13th  District. 

The  results  follow : 

Results  of   1966  National  Issxtes  Poll 

1.  Foreign  affairs — Do  you   favor: 

a.  U.S.  aid  to  assist  foreign  nations  In 
controlling  rapidly   growing  populations? 

Percent    yes 72.6 

Percent  no 24.7 

Percent  no  answer 2.7 

b.  U.S.  trade  In  food  with  Communist  na- 
tions? 

Percent    yes.. 38.8 

Percent  no 68.0 

Percent  no  answer 3.2 

c.  VS.  trade  in  Industrial  goods  with 
Communist  nations? 

Percent    yes 20.7 

Percent  no 75.8 

Percent  no  answer .1     3.5 

d.  A  greater  role  for  Congress  In  matters 
affecting  foreign  policy  and  national  secu- 
rity? 

Percent   yes 78.5 

Percent  no 17.8 

Percent  no  answer 3.7 

2.  Vietnam — Do  you  favor: 

a.  Spending  an  additional  $12.8  billion 
this  year  on  the  war  in  Vietnam? 

Percent    yes 64.9 

Percent  no 36.2 

Percent  no  answer 8.9 

b.  Withdrawal  of  XJJB.  troops  from  Viet- 
nam? 

Percent    yes 17.6 

Percent  no 76.4 

Percent  no  answer 6.1 

c.  Bombing  North  Vietnam's  Industrial 
centers  and  harbors? 

Percent    yes 68.1 

Percent    no 24.7 

Percent  no  answer 7.2 

d.  Requesting  U2i.  mediation  of  Vietnam 
war? 


Percent   yeB_.-_ — 66. 5 

Percent  no -_._ 28.  6 

Percent  no  answer 6.8 

e.  Temlnatlng  VS.  foreign  aid  to  nations 
which  trade  with  the  Communist  North  Viet- 
namese? 

Percent   yes 81.0 

Percent  no ..  16.1 

Percent  no  answer 8.9 

3.  Do  you  feel  that  postal  service  has  Im- 
proved in  the  last  6  years? 

Percent    yes 33.0 

Percent    no 60.3 

Percent  no  answer 6.7 

4.  Domestic — Do  you  favor: 

a.  Creation  of  a  Federal  Cabinet-rank  De- 
partment of  Transportation? 

Percent    yes 43.0 

Percent  no 48.5 

Percent  no  answer 8.6 

b.  Legislation  to  require  sellers  to  give  ac- 
curate estimates  of  total  Interest  charges  to 
purchasers   (truth-ln-lendlng)  ? 

Percent   yes 91.0 

Percent    no 7.2 

Percent  no  answer 1.8 

c.  A  Constitutional  amendment  to  set 
aside  the  Supreme  Court  decision  curbing 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  In  public  schools? 

Percent    yes 57.7 

Percent    no 39.5 

Percent  no  answer 1     2.8 

d.  Legislation  regulating  packaging  and 
labeling  of  constuner  goods  (truth-ln-pack- 
aglng)? 

Percent    yes 87.5 

Percent  no 10.5 

Percent  no  answer 2.0 

e.  Continuation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's "war  on  poverty"?  , 

Percent    yes ^ 34.9 

Percent  no 60.4 

Percent  no  answer 4.7 

5.  Civil  rights — Do  you  favor: 

a.  President  Johnson's  proposal  to  prevent 
discrimination  In  the  sale  or  rental  of  pri- 
vate housing? 

Percent    yes 31.5 

Percent  no 64.0 

Percent  no  answer 4.  5 

b.  Federal  enforcement  of  nondiscrimina- 
tory Jury  selections? 

Percent    yes , 63.4 

Percent  no... 32.2 

Percent  no  answer 4.4 

c.  Federal  protection  of  civil  rights  work- 
ers? 

Percent   yes . 45.  8 

Percent    no 49.2 

Percent  no  answer 5.  0 

6.  Do  you  favor  a  greater  Federal  effort  on 
problems  of  air  and  water  pollution?  . 

Percent    yes 88.  0 

Percent  no 10.  1 

Percent  no  answer 1.9 

7.  Labor — Do  you  favor : 

a.  Increasing  the  minimum  wage  from 
$1.25  to  $1.50  per  hour? 

Percent  yes 46.8 

Percent  no 60.3 

Percent  no  answer . 3.  9 

b.  Establishing  Federal  standards  and  reg- 
ulations for  unemployment  compensation? 

Percent   yes 46.  3 

Percent  no 48.9 

Percent  no  answer 5.  8 
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c    Legislation   to   deal   with  strtkeB  which  flown  over  the  fleet  and  observed  It  In  ac-  type  mother  ships,  are  and   have  been  for 

*nr7.1V^  irreparable  damage  to  the  national  Uon.     The  fleet  Is  operating  between  10  and  several  weeka  deluding  our  bcStom  flsherv 

^       ^''  36  miles  off  our  coaat.  ThU  fleet  Is  fishing  with  a  small  mesh  net 

Percent    yes 88  3          °^  °***P  ''®*  flshermen  have  struggled  In  which  takes  all  size  of  ocean  perch  and  other 

Percent  no... 9  7  competition  with  foreign  flshermen  for  many  varieties  of  bottom  flsh.     The  fleet  appears 

Percent   no  answer 2  0  y^*"  a'^<mave  been  beset  with  virtually  every  to  be  concentrating  especially  In  areas  which 

.V-    r>.  ^  manner  of  natural  and  manmade  handicap,  our   American   flshermen    have   avoided  for 

8.  Do  you  favor  the  Dlrksen  constitutional  The  depleUon  of  the  resource  by  the  Kus-  conservaUon     reasons,     because     toev     a^ 

amendment  to  set  aside  the  Supreme  Court  slana  will  break  the  back  of  our  Industry  In  spawning  areas 

decision  requiring  that  all  State  leglslaUve  the  Northwest.  u  would  aoDear  that  the  Husnian.  tnt-„H 

dlstrlcu  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  pop-         The  Russians  are  flshlng  grounds  which  our  to  re^m  ofl^'^  "  shores  at  le^t^ne  more 

uiationonly  own   flshermen  have  avoided  for  conserva-  month.    If  permitted  to  do  so,  the  resource 

Percent    yes 68  1  "o'l '■«"on«.  «l^c«  they  are  largely  spawning  will  be  lost  not  only  for  this,  but  for  ensulmt 

Percent  no 34  8  ^®"-     "^^   Russians   use   a   flne   mesh    net  yeurs,  and  In  all  probablUty  wlU  be  penna- 

Percent  no  answer                                     "     7'  1  ^"'c'^  even  Uke  very  young  and  Immature  nently  destroyed. 

^    ^           ^           ,           " ^^^-     I*  ^  apparent  that  the  Russians  In-  The  facts  Indicate  that  the  ships  are  flsh- 

I^'"!!^       ri?    *''°''-  ^^"^  ^  '°  ^^  ^°'"  **  '•*■*  another  month,  ing  from  10  to  30  miles  offshore.    Durine  the 

a    President    Johnson  s   proposal    to    raise  This  not  only  will  desperately  harm  our  flsh-  Easter  Congressional  recess  I  personallv  flew 

excise  taxes  on  telephone  service  and  auto-  ery  and   flshermen   this  year,   but  also  will  over  a  porUon  of  the  fleet  and  observed  th.^ 

mobiles  by  $4.8  billion  In  1967?  probably  destroy  the  resource.  at  work^                                      oDserved  them 

Percent   yes 23  7  ,   Every  day  la  of  vital  and  desperate  concern  m  1945  a  similar  effort  was  made  by  the 

Percent    no                          73"  1  ^  °"'  flshermen  and  because  of  my  great  Russians  and  was  coimteracted  by  a  Presl- 

Percent  no  answer-.      .       32  «>'^<=«™  ^o""  °"r  A^hennen  I  have  researched  denUal  proclamaUon  made  by  Harry  S  Tru- 

.,,„,,          ^,    V" alternative  courses  of  action  in  great  detail,  man.     Last  year  we  had  a  few  Russians  off 

b    Limited  tax  credits  for  expenses  of  high-  I  call  upon  you,  Mr.  President,  to  take  prompt  the  coast  and  they  apparently  were  exnlora- 

er  education-'  action  to  alleviate  this  situation  and  I  make  tory  ships  laying  the  ground  work  for  tSs 

Percent    yes                                                      78  4  the  following  points :  year's  heavy  visitation. 

Percent  no..."I.r"               lo^          /  ^   ^L"?**   """P   ""**  ^^^   Immediately  i  earnestly  request  that  you,  as  Chairman 

Percent  no  answer....  ":: 24  e^^or"    Proclamation    No.    2668    Issued    by  call  as  quickly  as  possible  a  meeting  of  you^ 

^                                          ?T?!'**iS^  ^^'^  Truman  on  September  28,  Subcommittee    on    Fisheries    and    WlldUfe 

c.  Tax    credits    for    flrms    sponsoring    Job  19*5-     This  proclamation  authorized  the  es-  Conservation  to  establish  the  facts  and  rec 
training  programs  for  unskilled  and  unedi-  tabllshment   of   conservation  zones   off  our  ominend    remedial    action    concernlne   thi« 
ployed  workers  (Human  Investment  Act)  ?  coast  and  turned  back  a  similar  Soviet  threat  problem. 

Percent  yes  72  a  *^  °1^  v.^'^*''^,  ^  ^®*^-  "^^^  proclamation  i  will  be  available  to  tesUfy  and  will  be 
Percent  no... " m"  7  ^  °^u'^  .!  Implemented  at  once  by  calling  It  able  on  short  notice  to  furnish  other  wit- 
Percent  no  answer "    In  ^  ^      attention  of  the  Russian  Government  nesses. 

^^      ^^                    and  by  sending  our  patrols  to  the  flshlng  Any  assistance  you  can  give  our  American 

d.  Tax  deductions  for  limited  contributions  grounds   to  Instruct  the  Russians   to  leave  fishermen  In  connection  with  this  desnerate 
to  political  campaigns?  promptly^  problem  and  to  assist  In  the  conservation  of 
Percent    yes...                                                 ago  1  An^/^o««"L  V^f'^^'L^^K'"*  ^",°^  our  fishery  will  be  deeply  apprecUted. 
Percent    no     ' ' "'  «no  ^*'  *"  '"^  ^®®^'  ""*  Russians  by  the  use  of  a  Sincerely  yours. 

P»r<..nt  r,t,  »^:™1 ^-^  patrol  vessel  and  an  aircraft  forced  Japanese  wpNnpti  Wv.t^ 

Percent  no  answer 3.3  to  leave  Siberian  flshlng  waters.    The^a-  TfZ."\Tc^^e« 

nese  were  flshlng  beyond  the  Russian  12-mlle  " 

—  zone  but  despite  this  fact  were  forced  from  ,,„,^ 

these  waters,  apparently  based  upon  some 

Pl...«    M..    P...:j >    u/     \i      jv  such  theory  as  used  by  President  Truman  In  „.        ,,           ^         .         _ 

r lease,  mr.  f  resident.  We  Need  Your  his  1945  proclamation,    i  ask  and  urge  that  Fino  Urgei  President  To  Disclose  Tenni 

Help  y°u   Immediately   take   such   action   U   the  t    li„:»-j     S»»l»«  Knr^mn    Tr««n  »;» 

J  Russians   refuse   to   recognize   the   Truman  °'     United    dtates-Korean     Iroop-Hire 

proclamation.  Deal 

EXTENSION  OF  REM  .ARKS  3-  We  now  claim  rights  to  the  bottom  of  

or  the  sea  for  purposes  of  mineral  and  oil  ex-  WYmnsicxoM  mv  -ovnur  ^  ozro 

Uf\K     U/CWnni    ivvATT  ploraUon    to   the   edge   of   the   Continental  iJ-X-lliWfalON  OF  REMARKS 

null.    WtllUhLL    WYAl  1  Shelf.     It  is  my  understanding  these  rights  O' 

or  OREGON  "*  claimed  by -virtue  of  an  International  HnV     PATTT     A     riNH 

TM -T^«.  TT^TTc,  ^r,       r,  Conveutlon.    I  would  urge  your  staff  to  de-  11';^     r.HL-u  /*.   rinw 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  termlne    whether    or    not    this    Convention  .»  n£w  tork 

Wednesda-j    April  27.  1966  8*^*"  u»  any  rights  to  the  marine  life  over  in  the  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

«»      ,,.,r.rr^  the  Continental  Shelf.    The  probable  answer  .^ 

Mr.    V^Y.ATT.     Mr    SiDoaker.    Russian  to  this  point  is  negative,  but  certainly  the  Wednesday,  April  27.  1966 

flshlng  activity  off  Pacific  coastal  areas  first  two  points  l  have  made  would  suffice.  vjr   PINO     Mr   «?Tv»nlrpr   t  wnnlrf  lilro 

[insit^vM?  mn  t'"h^\   uT"^^'    ^''\'^-  er^/RSterT?u"rayToS^V'^t^?C^^^  to  brlnfS  the  atteS  S'tL  MemS 

eo  Ss<^ir  the^e  is  Tr^etrtv^bly'd^'  ^^^^^^'ol  CusTo^^ hVpdih'ef  hi?  n"!  ^f  this  House  a  letter  which  I  sent  to  the 

a?ed      ThT  i.    mnrP  Th«n    »    ^i^ff^i  ''"^  °f  ""^  '°1"l'y  ^  determine  the  nature  President   a   few  days  ago.   in  which  I 

n^i^m     u   1%  T       ^^*",.^    sectional  and  extent  and  facts  m  connection  with  the  asked  the  President  to  have  Secretary 

f\^^  i7  m     f"^^  °",^  entire  courtry.  dumping  into  this  country  of  flahery  prod-  McNamara  disclose  to  the  Congress  the 

L  f  i?     f       ?'  ""-'r  ^"''^^*?"es  to  be  ap-  ucts  from  the  U.S.SJI.  which  are,  or  likely  price  we  have  agreed  to  pay  to  Korea  to 

anttTSZ/H  ^^V""",^   ''^''?  S^led   for  to  to  be,  sold  at  less  than  fair  value.     This  hire  Korean  troops  to  fight  In  Vietnam. 

al  evlate  the  situation  as  indicated  In  my  dramatically  illustrate,  the  dilemma  of  our  go  far,  Mr.  McNamara  has  been  unwiU- 

letters    lo    President    Johnson    and    the  fishermen  InK  to  discuss  this  matter     T  hone  he  will 

Co'ris7rH°n  ^"h  ^''""'ir  ''''  ^"'"'«        '^'''^esj^tf^iry^yr^s"''  ""'^  ^°'"  "^'^-  cTaS e'S  m^nd. "f  Siev^SSr'S  m 

Con.servation  Subcommittee.                                        espectfuiiy  yovu-s^^_^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  Parliament  how  much 

„.     „          ^                          APRo-  22, 1968.                                            Member  0/  Congress.  It  cost  to  hire  the  Hesslan  troops  sent  to 

Tnl  w-r-'nou  ^'''"''^''''  ^  Jo«N50K,                                                flght  in  America.    I  think  Congress  de- 

wa<<h.notoT'  °DC                                                                                              April  22, 1966.  serves  to  know  how  much  the  Koreans 

-V       X,      r^  Hon.  John  D.  Dincrx,  are  costinR  us 

Ot^R    Mr    Presidf.nt     You   m^y    be   aware  Raybum  House  Office  Building.,  I  include  hereafter  the  t.pxt  of  mv  let- 

ohat:  -.herp  Is  a  subsumthil  sized  Russian  flsh-  Waahinaton  DC  i.        ^"'^'"°6  nereaiter  tne  text  OI  my  lew 

ing  neet  nshing  the  bottom  fishery  close  off        dxak  John • '  Th«  Northw«.i-   anrt  in  „«,  ^^'  together  with  some  Other  material; 

the  Oregon  coa.st     T^as  fieet  conJ.stsTf  at  ticu^  Se  Statj'of  ^JTn,'  fs  pre^^nU^  namely,  an  article  from  the  February  19 

least  three  large  Liberty  ship  ?\zed  mother  plagued  with  the  presence  close  offshore  but  ^ohdon  Economist  and  another  from  the 

ships  and  approxhnateiy  thirty  to  forty  150-  beyond  the  3-miie  limit,  of  a  substantial  April  issue  of  Progressive  magazine,  both 

root  catcher  ships  gi^ed  Russian  flshlng  fleet.  of  which  describe  the  multiplicity  of  ben- 

^  The  RiLssian  fleet  Is  destroying  the  bottom         A  minimum  of  35  vessels,  at  least  150  feet  eflts  we  have  promised  the  Koreans  in 

..s..ery  of  the  west  coast.    I  have  personally  long  each,  and  Including  three  large  Uberty  payment  for  these  mercenaries. 


April  27,  1966 
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Text  of  letters  of  April  25  to  President 
Johnson : 

I  am  writing  concerning  an  agreement 
which  I  understand  to  have  been  made  In 
which  the  United  States  Is  furnishing  the 
Republic  of  South  Korea  with  a  large  vol- 
ume of  Vietnamese  war  production  orders  as 
part  of  the  price  of  hiring  Korean  troops  to 
.ight  In  Vietnam  at  United  States  expense. 
.\ccordlng  to  Information  In  the  February  19 
Economist  of  London  and  the  April  Progres- 
sive magazine,  quoting  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch,  the  U.S.  deal  also  Involves  the  hir- 
ing of  Korean  pyersonnel  In  Vietnam  at  sal- 
iirtes  four  to  eight  times  Korean  wage  scales, 
an  Increase  In  U.S.  aid  to  Korea,  the  renego- 
tiation of  United  States-Korean  defense  and 
defense  cost-sharing  agreements.  T^ls  Is  In 
addition  to  "top  priority"  for  Korea  as  a  sup- 
plier of  material  to  the  Vietnamese  war  ef- 
fort. It  Is  also  In  addition  to  the  United 
States'  bearing  the  flnanclal  burden  of  main- 
taining and  supplying  the  Korean  troops  In 
Vietnam. 

The  more  I  find  out  about  t^e  Korea  situ- 
ation, the  more  suspicious  I  get.  Korean 
news  correspKjndents,  In  querying  me,  i>er8lst 
m  asking  "What  will  you  do  if  you  discover 
a  deal?"  Furthermore,  since  I  asked  for  the 
investigation,  administration  supporters  In 
the  Congress  have  begun  placing  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  number  of  written 
pieces  purporting  to  show  what  a  great  as- 
set the  Korean  troops  are  to  the  Vietnamese 
war  effort.  That  may  be.  During  the 
.American  Revolution,  King  George  HI  got  a 
lot  of  military  use  out  of  his  hired  Hessian 
mercenaries.  I  believe  that  the  British  Par- 
liament, however,  was  Informed  both  of  the 
mercenary  status  and  cost  of  the  Hessians. 
I  regret  that  the  U.S.  Congress  has  not  yet 
received  Information  of  a  similar  nature. 

In  response  to  my  urging  a  Joint  Defense 
Production  Committee  probe.  Senator  Rob- 
KBTSON  has  queried  Secretary  McNamara  on 
the  "deal,"  but  the  Secretary  has  evaded  the 
question.  He  has  answered  through  an  eva- 
sive Deputy  Assistant  Secretary. 

I  am  writing  to  ask  you  to  order  Secretary 
McNamara  to  make  fuU  disclosure  on  this 
matter.  I  think  the  American  i>eopIe  have  a 
right  to  know  If  we  are  obtaining  allies  In  the 
Vietnamese  war  only  by  making  deals  which 
shower  prosperity  on  the  nation  In  question. 
Somehow,  such  a  deal  would  be  well  in  keep- 
ing with  the  whole  "Terry  and  the  Pirates" 
atmosphere  of  the  fighting  and  plotting  In 
Vietnam. 

The  particular  aspect  of  the  agreement 
with  Korea  that  Initially  attracted  my  atten- 
tion Is  the  right  won  by  the  Koreans  to  fur- 
nish shoddy  galvanized  Iron  to  Vietnam  at 
outrageous  profiteering  prices.  Now  I  see  this 
agreement  for  what  it  is — ^part  of  a  deal  which 
Is  not  aimed  at  Korean  Industrial  develop- 
ment per  se  but  which  Is  rather  aimed  at  pay- 
ing the  Koreans  for  sending  mercenaries  to 
Vietnam.    Let  me  go  Into  detail. 

You  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  U.S. 
AID-sponsored  triangular  trade  in  Iron  be- 
tween Japan,  Korea,  and  Vietnam.  It  was 
the  subject  of  a  prohibitive  amendment  to 
the  foreign  aid  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  of  1966.  The  amendment,  offered  by 
Senator  Bath,  was  killed  In  conference.  This 
triangular  trade  offers  vast  profiteering  to 
Korea.  The  Koreans  get  Japanese  Iron  plate 
at  a  price  of  $130  per  ton.  They  galvanize 
It— using  U.S.  zinc  they  got  through  AID 
from  the  United  States — at  a  cost  of  $30  per 
ton.  They  sell  It  In  Vietnam  for  $259  per 
ton.  This  Is  a  staggering  profit.  Unfortu- 
nately, It  Is  also  true  that  the  galvanized  Iron 
Ih  question  Is  shoddy  and  cannot  meet  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Standards  requirements.  This 
pure  profiteering  by  Korea — and  it  Is  prof- 


Iteering  under  U.S.  auspices  and  at  U.S.  ex- 
pense.   It  Is  disguised  foreign  aid. 

This  aid  Is  not  aimed  at  building  up 
Korean  Industry  per  se.  The  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  regulation  which 
permits  this  violation  of  the  "Buy  American" 
policy  Is  ostensibly  aimed  at  permitting  pro- 
curement in  a  numb^  of  nations  near  to 
Vietnam — to  wit,  Thailand,  Malaysia,  Philip- 
pines, Singapore,  Taiwan,  and  Korea.  This  Is 
a  blind.  Japan  Is  the  source  of  Iron  plate 
used — and  the  Japanese  have  Informally 
agreed  to  ship  plate  only  to  Korea.  So  says 
the  Japan  CcMnmerce  Dally  of  February  23, 
1966.  In  short,  my  point  Is  that  the  AID 
regulation  Is  primarily  aimed  at  giving  gal- 
vanized Iron  contracts  to  Korea.  The  ques- 
tion then  becomes  "Why  Korea?" 

The  answer  Is  by  no  means  economic.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  In  a  March  17  article  on 
the  Korean  boom,  says  that  the  boom  Is  due 
In  large  part  to  the  war  In  Vietnam.  The 
article  also  warns  that  any  rush  for  South 
Vietnamese  war  business  could  compromise 
this  country's  long-range  economic  goals. 
Why  Is  there  this  American  wUllngness  to 
permit  such  a  compromising  rush?  The  an- 
swer Is  troops — Korean  sharing  In  U.S.  pald- 
for  Vietnamese  war  production  Is  part  of 
what  we  are  pmylng  to  hire  Korean  troops. 

If  Secretary  McNamara  has  not  yet  ad- 
mitted this,  an  AID  official  has.  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford Poats,  Chief  of  AID'S  Par  Eastern  Bu- 
reau, In  trying  to  Justify  the  AID  procure- 
ment policy,  told  a  New  York  businessman 
named  Savltt,  In  a  March  4  letter  that  "ad- 
ditional factors,  which  are  obviously  much 
lees  appreciated  by  you,  Include  our  firm 
belief  that  an  ally  which  furnished  40,000 
troops  to  fight  beside  our  forces  In  Vietnam 
deserves  a  chance  to  compete  for  some  of 
the  U.S.  financed  procurement  going  Into 
that  war.  These  troops  substitute  directly 
for  an  equal  number  of  American  fighting 
men."  Mr.  Poats'  point  here  Is  obvious — he 
Is  telling  Mr.  Savltt  that  the  real  reason  for 
the  procurement  policy  Is  to  hire  merce- 
naries. I  merely  want  to  know  the  terms  of 
the  deal. 

Very  truly  yours 

Pattl  a.  Pino, 
Member  of  Congress, 

(From  the  London  Economist,  Feb.  19.  1966] 

KoHEA    AND    Vietnam:    Fighting    Ticks   for 

Rent 

South  Korea,  which  Vice  President  Hum- 
PHHEY  will  be  visiting  next  Wednesday  on 
his  way  home.  Is  putting  a  price  on  the  mili- 
tary help  It  is  giving  to  the  Americans  in 
Vietnam.  The  South  Koreans  have  already 
sent  some  23,000  troops  to  help  fight  the 
Vletcong.  Including  their  elite  antlguerrllla 
Tiger  Division,  whose  commander  fought  be- 
hind the  ConMnunlst  lines  In  the  Korean 
war.  In  proportion  to  the  size  of  Its  604,000- 
strong  armed  forces,  Korea's  contribution  Is 
half  that  of  the  United  States;  In  actual 
numbers  It  Is  more  than  10  times  that  of 
the  combined  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
forces.  And  the  South  Koreans  were  think- 
ing of  sending  even  more  troops  until  bar- 
gaining broke  down  over  the  Americans'  re- 
fusal to  meet  their  conditions. 

The  South  Korean  leaders  say  they  are 
fighting  In  Vietnam  In  self-defense.  They 
see  Vietnam,  the  other  divided  Asian  coun- 
try, as  the  frontline  of  their  struggle  against 
the  Communists  in  the  north,  and  they  hope 
that  a  defeat  of  the  Vietnamese  Communists 
win  speed  up  the  unification  of  Korea.  This 
stake  In  an  antl-Communlst  victory  has  led 
the  South  Koreans  to  take  as  tough  a  line 
as  their  South  Vietnamese  counterparts. 
Last  month  the  Prune  Minister,  Mr.  KWon 
Chung,  said  that  It  was  useless  to  try  to 
end   the   war  by   negotiations   and   Insisted 


that  "retaliatory  actions  against  North  Viet- 
nam" were  the  "only  solution."  But  should 
a  conference  on  Vietnam  he  held  despite 
their  opposition,  the  South  Koreans  expect 
to  be  Invited. 

It  Is  not  only  politically  that  South  Korea 
hopes  to  benefit  from  the  Vietnamese  war. 
A  great  slice  of  profit  has  already  come  its 
way  In  the  form  of  trade  and  civilian  em- 
ployment. Last  year  South  Korea  exported 
about  $15  mllUon  worth  of  goods — mainly 
steel  products  and  cement — to  Vietnam. 
The  figure  Is  expected  to  rise  sharply  In 
1966.  South  Korean  lorry  drivers,  welders, 
electricians  and  assorted  technicians,  who 
would  earn  less  than  $70  a  month  In  Korea, 
have  been  hired  by  American  contractors  In 
Vietnam  at  salaries  ranging  from  $270  to 
$460  a  month. 

But  Seoul  Is  not  satisfied  with  Its  present 
share  In  the  profits  of  war.  It  has  asked  the 
United  States  for  certain  quid  pro  quoe  for 
the  troops  it  has  sent.  These 'Include  the 
"highest  priority"  for  Korea  as  a  supplier 
of  the  war  materials  the  United  States  Is 
buying  for  use  In  Vietnam  (which  would 
mean  a  revision  of  the  "buy  American" 
pwUcy)  :  an  Increase  In  the  allowances  paid 
to  Korean  troops  In  Vietnam;  and  a  rtse  in 
American  military  and  economic  aid  to  South 
Korea  over  the  1965  level  of  $250  million. 
The  Koreans  also  want  the  United  States 
to  cancel  the  recent  agreement  by  which 
South  Korea  would  pay  a  larger  share  of) 
Korean  defense  costs.  / 

The  South  Korean  Government  says  that 
the  talks  with  the  Americans  are  now  dead- 
locked, but  will  continue.  America  con- 
ceded one  point  to  Korea  In  December  by 
withdrawing  a  ban  on  Imports  of  Korean 
steel  products  Into  Vietnam  only  4  weeks 
after  the  ban  had  been  Imposed.  The  Amer- 
icans' Vietnam-Induced  budget  squeeze  and 
the  aid  cuts  announced  by  President  Johnson 
recently  will  probably  prevent  them  from 
giving  In  to  Korean  pressures  for  more  aid. 
But  Mr.  Johnson's  plan  to  expand  the  Amer- 
ican Army  In  Vietnam  Is  creating  a  huge 
demand  for  goods  and  services,  and  Seoul  Is 
likely  to  offer  a  few  thousand  extra  fighting 
tigers  In  order  to  get  the  largest  possible 
share. 


[From  the  Progressive,  April  1966] 
How  To  Birr  Allies 

The  administration  has  been  pointing  with 
anxious  pride  to  the  support  U.S.  forces  In 
Vietnam  are  receiving  from  other  nations — 
especially  the  aid  from  South  Korea  because 
It  Is  an  Asian  country.  What  Is  not  stressed 
Is  that  we  receive  precious  little  manpower 
or  anything  else  from  other  countries,  and 
our  SEATO  partners — South  Korea  Is  not  part 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization — 
are  conspicuous  by  the  almost  total  ab- 
sence of  their  support. 

The  facts  are  that  there  are  only  an  esti- 
mated 22,000  troops  of  other  countries  aiding 
the  U.S.  cause  In  South  Vietnam — compared 
to  220,000  Americans  there.  About  20,000  of 
•  these  troops  are  from  South  Korea,  a  country 
so  dependent  on  the  United  States  It  could 
hardly  be  called  a  voluntary  ally.  Getting 
help  from  South  Korea  Is  like  receiving 
money  from  the  son  you  support  at  college. 

Now  the  cabinet  at  Seoul  has  voted  to  send 
another  20,000  men  to  Vietnam — which  will 
place  about  the  same  number  of  Koreans  In 
Vietnam  as  there  are  American  forces  In 
South  Korea,'  This  constitutes  a  curious 
exchange,  but  the  Inducement  offered  South 
Korea  goes  far  to  clarify  the  underlying 
motives.  As  summarized  In  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  the  United  States  has  prom- 
ised to: 

"Increase  the  pay  of  Korean  troops  In  Viet- 
nam  by   25   percent;    continue   the   present 
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Korean  military  assistance  prograro  ior  the 
next  few  years  supply  nnore  modern  arms  and 
equipment  to  South  Korea  and  underwrite 
activation  of  three  reserve  dlvlsiona;  enable 
South   Korea  to  se!)   as  much  &a  possible  to 


South  Vietnam  under  VB.  procurement  pro- 
grama;  and  release  soon  to  Korea  »150  mUUon 
In  promised  development  loan  funds." 

All  this  adds  up  to  a  demeaning,  desperate 
effort  by  the  administration  to  buy  support 


from  a  dependent  nation  when  It  Is  not  forth- 
coming voluntarily  from  Independent  allies. 
An  historical  precedent  that  comes  to  mind  Is 
the  British  hiring  Hessians  to  fight  the 
Americans  during  our  own   revolution. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thi  RSDAV,  Ai'Kii.  28,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'cloclc  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
DD  .  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  God  is  a  sun  and  shield:  the 
Lord  will  give  grace  and  glory:  no  good 
thing  ivill  He  icithhold  from  them  that 
walk  uprightly —Psalm  84:  11. 

"Spirit  of  God  descend  upon  my  heart; 
Wean  it  from  earth:  through  all  Its 
pulses  move: 
Stoop  to  my  weakness,  mighty  as  Thou 
art 
.^nd  make  me  love  Thee  as  I  ought 
to  love." 

Spirit  of  God  descend  upon  my  heart — 
th;s  ;s  our  morning  prayer.  Make  us 
daily  aware  of  Thy  presence  and  In  Thy 
-spirit  may  we  find  the  attitudes  we  need 
for  this  day.  Slow  us  down.  Lord,  slow  us , 
down:  we  work  too  hard,  we  eat  too  t&st, 
we  hurr>-  too  much  Help  us  to  take 
time  to  think  clearly,  time  to  pray  sin- 
cerely, and  above  all  time  to  cultivate 
the  sense  of  Thy  presence  in  our  hearts 
and  in  our  homes  Then  give  us  the  faith 
and  the  fortitude  to  walk  uprij?htly  In 
Thy  way,  for  the  ?ood  of  our  Nation  and 
for  the  Klor^'  of  Thy  Holy  Name,  through 
Jesus  ChrLst  our  Lord.     Arne^..^^ 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 

rniRt-on,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
tl'.e  Senat^^  had  pa&.sed.  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concuirence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title : 

HR  U012  An  act  making  supplemental 
.'ippropriaticnf.  tor  the  flscal  year  ending 
June  .30.  1966    and  for  other  purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  HR  14012'  entitled  "An  act 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fl.scal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  and 
for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disasreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr. 
H.AYDEN,  Mr.  Russell  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Ellender,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota.  Mr.  Saltonstall,  and  Mr 
MuNDT  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate.  "^ 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  and  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

3,518  An  act  for  the  .-elief  of  Joar.na  K 
OeorgouUa,    and    : 


S.J.  Bee.  86.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  a  "JDay  of  Recog- 
nition" for  firefighters. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  115,  78th  Congress,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment," appointed  Mr.  Mokroney  and 
Mr.  Carlson  members  of  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  for 
the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States  nimibered  6&-14. 


COMMITTEE   ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Gtovernment  Operations  may  have 
until  midnight  Friday,  April  29,  to  file 
certain  Investigative  reports. 

The  SPEAKER,  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


NONSCHEDULED  AIRLINE  BUSINESS 
SHOULD  BE  INVESTIGATED  BY 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation 
was  shocked  by  the  crash  last  Friday  of 
a  nonscheduled  turboprop  airliner  that 
brought  flaming  death  to  76  young 
Americans,  including  4  young  men 
from  my  district,  on  an  Oklahoma  hill- 
side. 

Such  tragedies  happen  all  too  often, 
and  it  is  high  time  that  a  complete  and 
thorough  congressional  investigation  be 
made  of  the  entire  nonscheduled  airline 
business.  We  have  lived  with  these 
crashes  for  years;  it  is  now  time  to  get 
serious  about  setting  stricter  stand- 
ards for  the  operation  of  these  non- 
scheduled  aircraft. 

Last  Friday's  disaster  was  one  of  a 
series  of  nonsked  disasters  involving 
service  personnel.  Some  years  ago  a 
large  number  of  young  men  died  in  the 
crash  of  a  nonsked  Constellation  near 
Richmond.  Crew  incompetence  and 
confusion  were  blamed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  long  must  the  lives 
of  our  young  men  be  sacrificed  in  thla 
fashion? 

I  think  the  entire  nonscheduled  air- 
craft business  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
chartering  nonscheduled  aircraft  to 
transport  military  personnel  should  be 
very  closely  reexamined. 
We  must  stop  these  needless  tragedies. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  IRRIGATION 
AND  RECLAMATION  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  IN- 
SULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
general  debate  tills  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  HEINOUS  CRIME 

Mr,  PELLY,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectl(^n 
to  the  request  of  the -gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  .yesterday 
the  other  body  passed  by  one  vote  the 
administration's  boondoggle  program  of 
rent  subsidy.  Passage  of  this  program 
has  been  acclaimed  a  victory  for  the  ad- 
ministration, but,  in  reality,  we  all  know 
here  today  that  the  passage  of  this  bill 
by  one  vote  is  a  slap  at  the  Johnson 
administration  since  it  controls  the  Con- 
gress by  a  two-tliirds  majority.  The 
manner  in  which  this  program  passed 
the  House  is  now  legislative  history.  I 
am  sure  my  colleagues  recall  that  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  refused  to 
recommend  funds  for  this  ill-advised 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  arrived  in  my 
office  this  morning  there  was  a  telegram 
waiting  from  one  of  my  constituents. 
This  telegram  read: 

Has  the  Senate  gone  completely  mad? 
The  rent  subsidy  bill  Is  d^  heinous  crime 
against  the  self-supporting  taxpayer. 

To  this  telegram  I  add  that  this  pro- 
gram Is  not  only  a  heinous  crime  against 
the  taxpayers;  it  is  a  crime  against  every 
living  American, 

What  are  we  actually  doing  here?  We 
are  depriving  the  American  people  of 
Initiative;  one  of  the  Ingredients  that 
made  this  country  great.  We  are  telling 
the  people,  "Don't  work  hard;  don't  strive 
to  get  ahead;  dont  plan  for  the  future, 
because  the  Federal  Government  will 
provide  for  your  every  need  and  want." 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  firmly  believe  the 
American  people  will  reject  this  type  of 
program  when  they  are  given  the  chance. 


APPLICA'nON    OF    THE    SO-CALLED 
FINDLEY  AMENDMENT 

Mr,»FINDLEY,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
consideration  Tuesday  of  the  so-called 
Flndley  amendment  to  deny  concessional 
sales  of  U,S,  surplus  commodities  to  na- 
tions dealing  with  North  Vietnam,  some 
remarks  were  made  suggesting  that  the 
amendment  would  have  little  if  any  effect 
and  was  in  the  realm  of  questionable 
"instant  foreign  policy," 

Today's  news  developments  show 
clearly  what  the  amendinent  was  all 
about  and  how  it  can  be  an  instrument 
to  tighten  shipping  into  North  Vietnam. 

Poland,  according  to  wire  dispatches, 
is  demanding  that  the  United  States  pay 
damages  on  one  of  its  ships  allegedly 
damaged  by  our  forces  April  19  in  Hai- 
phong harbor.  North  Vietnam.  This  de- 
mand makes  it  obvious  that  Poland  is 
Indeed  shipping  goods  to  North  Vietnam. 

It  is  public  knowledge  that  Poland  Is 
also  actively  seeking  additional  conces- 
sional deals  from  the  United  States  un- 
der Public  Law  480,  and  in  the  past  has 
benefited  under  this  law  to  the  tune  of 
at  least  one-half  billion  dollars. 

If  my  amendment,  which  was  adopted 
by  this  body,  becomes  law  it  will  keep 
Communist  Poland  from  having  the  best 
of  both  worlds,  and  I  say  it  is  high  time. 

My  amendment  would  disqualify  Po- 
land from  the  attractive  terms  and  big 
discounts  under  Public  Law  480,  which 
of  course  are  financed  by  U.S.  taxpayers. 

Poland  is  presently  tr>'ing  to  negotiate 
a  purchase  of  tobacco  under  title  IV  of 
Public  Law  480,  because  it  wants  long- 
term  credit  at  cutrate  interest.  Title 
IV  now  authorizes  up  to  5  years  credit, 
with  interest  as  low  as  three-fourths  of 
1  percent,  and  even  that  interest  charge 
could  be  forgiven  for  2  of  the  5  years. 

Unbelievably,  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion has  asked  for  legislation  which 
would  let  Poland  have  these  same  attrac- 
tive terms  for  as  long  as  40  years. 

This  nonsense  must  stop.  Why  should 
our  taxpayers  continue  to  finance  Com- 
munist governments  which  send  supplies 
to  those  who  are  killing  our  own  boys  in 
South  Vietnam? 


USE  OF  NONSCHEDULElb  AIRLINERS 
BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  talce  this 
time  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wolff]  for  having  raised 
the  question  of  nonscheduled  airlines. 
There  should  be  an  Immediate  investi- 
gation of  the  Government's  relationship 
with  those  airlines.  The  crash  last  week 
was  a  tragedy.  It  reminds  us  that  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense  is  still  con- 
contracting  with  nonscheduled  airlines 
for  the  transportation  of  troops.    I  ques- 


tion this  policy  and  would  like  to  know 
why  chartered  planes  are  used  to  ferry 
American  troops. 

It  seems  to  me  the  mission  of  carrying 
our  troops  by  air  should  be  done  with 
U.S,  Government  planes,  under  Govern- 
ment supervision,  and  with  Government 
pilots,  and  not  be  farmed  out  to  non- 
scheduled  airlines. 

I  urge  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
make  a  full  report  to  Congress  and  to 
the  appropriate  committees  on  this  vital 
matter. 


COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT 
MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Maritime  Education  and  Training 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAE:ER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRANSPORTATION,  SALE,  AND 
HANDLING  OF  DOGS  AND  CATS 
FOR   RESEARCH   PURPOSES 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  821  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.   Res.   821 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
13881)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  regulate  the  transportation,  sale, 
and  handling  of  dogs,  cats,  and  other  animals 
Intended  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  research 
or  experimentation,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranKlng  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia [Mr,  Smith],  pending  which  I 
yield  myself,  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  821  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
13881,  a  bill  to  regulate  the  transporta- 
tion, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs  and  cats 
intended  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  re- 
search or  experimentation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  purposes  of  H.R.  138H1  are  to  pro- 
tect the  owners  of  dogs  and  cats  from  the 
theft  of  such  pets,  to  prevent  the  use  or 
sale  of  stolen  animals  for  purposes  of  re- 


search or  experimentation,  and  to  estab- 
lish humane  standards  for  the  treatment 
of  these  animals  while  they  are  on  the 
way  to  medical  research  facilities.  It 
specifically  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  regulate  the  transporta- 
tion, purchase,  sale,  and  handling  in 
commerce  of  dogs  and  cats  which  are 
destined  for  use  in  research  or  experi- 
mentation. 

Research  facilities  and  laboratories  last 
year  used  thousands  of  dogs  and  cats  for 
which  they  paid  many  millions  of  dollars. 
This  demand  has  given  rise'  to  a  large 
network  of  dealers  who  oftentimes  se- 
em^ dogs  and  cats  by  simply  combing 
the  streets  and  picking  up  any  animal 
they  can  catch.  These  dogs  and  cats  are 
usually  stripped  xrf  all  Identification  and 
often  moved  across  State  lines  to  escape 
the  jurisdiction  of  local  and  State  laws. 
Under  H.R.  13881  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  issue  licenses  to  both 
dealers  and  research  facilities.  ,The 
dealers  would  be  required  to  keep  records 
of  their  handling,  transportation,  pj^r- 
chase.  and  sale  of  dogs  and  cats.  ThBTe- 
search  facilities  would  keep  records  of 
their  purchase,  sale,  and  transportation 
of  dogs  and  cats  acquired  by  them.  The 
Secretary  would  specify  humane  meth- 
ods of  identification  for  the  dogs  and  cats. 
The  Secretary  would  prescribe  humane 
standards  to  govern  the  transportation 
and  handling  of  dogs  and  cats  by  the 
dealers  but  not  by  the  research  facilities. 
In  other  words,  the  basic  bill  which  the 
rule  would  authorize  consideration  of  re- 
lates only  to  the  sale,  purchase  and 
transportation  of  dogs  and  cats  but  does 
not  provide  whatsoever  for  any  super- 
vision or  treatment  of  the  animals  while 
they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  research 
facilities.  That  is,  I  hope,  a  subject 
which  will  be  dealt  with  by  later  legisla- 
tion. It  is  not  dealt  with  by  the  legis- 
lation which  would  be  authorized  to  be 
considered  by  this  rule  by  this  House. 
Mr.  HALEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  my  able  col- 
league from  Florida  [Mr.  Haley]  . 

Mr.  HALEY.  Many  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  been  Interested  in  this  kind 
of  legislation  for  some  time.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  probably  the  com- 
mittee bill  combines  many  of  the 
thoughts  in  numerous  bills  submitted  by 
Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  My  able  colleague  Is 
correct. 

Mr,  HALEY.  May  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Florida,  I  believe 
this  legislation  is  long  overdue.  This  is 
something  Congress  should  Immediately 
pass. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  my  able  col- 
league for  his  support  of  this  legislation. 
It  would  be  unlawful  for  a  dealer  or 
research  facility  to  operate  without  a  li- 
cense, and  a  research  facility  could  pur- 
chase dogs  and  cats  only  from  a  licensed 
dealer.  Persons  who  do  not  meet  the 
specifications  of  a  dealer  under  this  bill 
could  voluntarily  obtain  a  license  if  they 
showed  the  Secretary  that  their  opera- 
tion met  the  standards  he  prescribed. 

Violations  of  the  act  could  result  in  a 
$500-p€r-day  penalty,  suspension  or  rev- 
ocation of  a  dealer's  license,  the  issuance 
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of  a  cease  and  desist  order,  or  a  possible 
withdrawal  of  Federal  aid  to  a  research 
faculty  if  the  Federal  agency  administer- 
ing the  aid  felt  such  withdrawal  would 
not  be  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

Any  person  or  research  facility  who 
objects  to  orders  issued  by  the  Secretary 
would  have  the  right  to  file  a  petition  of 
review  of  the  order  in  the  appropriate 
US.  court  of  appeals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  seen  many  heart- 
rending instances  where  pets  have  been 
picked  up  by  unscrupulous  dealers  who 
are  subject  to  no  supervision  or  scrutiny 
of  law  and  sold  into  channels  of  research. 
Meanwhile,  while  they  are  awaiting 
transportation  to  these  facilities  they  are 
treated  in  the  most  barbanc  and  inhu- 
mane manner  This  legislation,  as  my 
able  colleague  from  Florida  i  Mr.  Halky] 
said.  IS  long  past  due.  The  legislation 
which  this  rule  will  make  in  order  for 
the  House  to  consider  is  a  composite  of 
maiiy  bills  on  this  subject,  one  of  which  Is 
m  my  bill.  I  hope  that  the  rule  will  be 
adopted.  This  legislation  is  making 
progress  in  the  right  direction,  although 
I  do  not  think  it  goes  as  far  as  it  should; 
but  certainly  it  represents  substantial 
progress  in  the  right  direction.  I  hope 
the  rule  will  be  adopted  and  H  R.  13881 
will  be  enacted  by  the  Hou.>e. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  my  able 
colleague  from  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
the  gentleman  from  California  fMr. 
Smith 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  use 

Mr.  Speaker.  Hou.se  Resolution  821  will 
provide  2  hours  of  debate  under  an  open 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  H  R.  13881. 
transportation,  sale,  and  handling  of 
dogs  ar,d  cat^  for  research  purposes. 

Mr  Speaker  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida ha^  e.xplamed  the  bill  very  ably,  and 
rather  than  take  additional  time,  I  will 
insert  my  remarks  in  explanation  of  the 
bill  smd  concur  in  his  remarks. 

The  purposes  of  the  bill  are: 

First,  to  protect  dog  and  cat  owners 
from  theft  : 

Second,  to  prevent  the  use  or  sale  of 
stolen  animals  for  research  purposes; 
and 

Third,  to  establish  humane  standards 
for  treatment  of  research  animals. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  regulate  the  transportation, 
purchase,  sale,  and  handling  of  dogs  and 
cats  which  are  to  be  used  for  research 
and  experimentation.  Only  dogs  and 
cats  are  covered  by  the  bill. 

The  increasing  need  for  research  ani- 
mals ha-s  caused  some  suppliers  to  secure 
dogs,  and  cats  by  picking  them  up  on 
stre^tvs  The  bill  will  require  suppliers  to 
keep  records  concerning  dogs  and  cats 
.supplied  to  re.search  facilities.  Humane 
methods  of  handling  and  transporting 
d;->gs  and  cats  will  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  apply  to  such 
dealers,  but  not  to  the  research  facilities. 
Dealers  and  research  facilities  must  be 
licensed  by  the  Secretai-y  Purchases  of 
dogs  and  cats  may  be  made  only  from 
licerused  dealers 

Violations  of  the  act  or  the  Secretary's 
regulation's  can  result  in  a  $500  per  day 


fine,  suspension  or  revocation  of  a  li- 
cense, an  Injunction,  or  withdraws^  of 
Federal  aid  to  a  research  facility.  Ap- 
peals from  any  order  of  the  Secretary 
can  be  made  to  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  program  Is 
$1,030,000  for  the  first  year.  Thereafter, 
the  cost  will  be  met  by  license  fees  as  far 
as  practicable. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  sup- 
ports  the  bill;  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
opposes  It.    There  are  no  minority  views. 

I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Springer]. 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
know  a  number  of  us  introduced  bills 
for  the  humane  treatment  of  animals 
last  year.  The  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  was  one  of 
those  who  introduced  a  bill,  as  did  my 
colleague  on  my  committee,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Rogers].  We  had  hearings  on  that 
legislation.  However,  since  that  time 
our  committee  has  not  been  able  to  get 
further  hearings  on  the  bill.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PoAGE]  introduced  this  bill,  which,  as 
far  as  It  goes,  I  think  is  excellent.  It 
does  take  care  of  animals  up  to  the  door 
of  the  laboratory.  It  does  not  do  any- 
thing beyond  the  door  of  the  laboratory. 

May  I  say  for  the  great  research  facul- 
ties of  this  country  that  90  percent  of 
them  prescribe  humane  treatment  of 
animals,  and  those  people  are  all  right. 
I  think  there  Is  nothing  we  will  find 
wrong  with  that  great  majority  of  the 
research  laboratories  of  this  country. 

As  an  example,  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  Christmas  vacation  of  1965,  I  visited 
a  laboratory  in  Decatur,  111.,  of  one  of  the 
large  research  companies  located  there. 
This  was  a  new  building."'completed  this 
last  year.  At  that  laboratory  the  animals 
were  treated  hxunanely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  president  of  that 
company  explained  to  me.  unsatisfactory 
animals  or  unhealthy  animals  would  be 
of  no  help  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment all  animals  should  receive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  about  10  percent  of  the 
research  in  the  United  States  the  hu- 
mane treatment  of  animals  is  not  fol- 
lowed. It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  to  that 
10  percent  at  which  the  legislation  which 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Pepper]  and  I  introduced  last 
year  was  designed  to  reach. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  recommend  the 
Poage  bill.  I  believe  it  represents  good 
legislation  as  far  as  it  goes.  I  am  sorry 
that  this  appears  to  be  the  only  legisla- 
tion that  we  will  get  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  want  to  rec- 
ommend the  legislation  to  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — perhaps  at  a 
later  date  we  can  Improve  on  the  Poage 
bill. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  76] 


Abbltt 

Ashley 

Ayres 

Baring 

Beckworth 

Betts 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Brademas 

Bray 

Burleson 

Callaway 

Carter 

Celler 

Oonyers 

Corbett 

Dawson 

Delaney 

DlngeU 

Dorn 

Dowdy 


Ellsworth 

Evans,  Colo. 

Plsher 

Pulton.  Term. 

Puqua 

Gibbons 

Green.  Greg. 

G.-lffln 

Grlfflths 

Halpern 

Hays 

Hollfleld 

Jarman 

Johnson,  OlUa. 

Kelly 

Kluczynskl 

McMillan 

Mathias 

Mstsunaga 

Matthews 

Mlze 


Moellw 

Murray 

Klx 

Pool 

PoweU 

Reuss 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roudebush 

Scott 

Sickles 

Teague,  Tex. 

ToU 

Ullman 

White.  Tex. 

Williams 

Willis 

Wright 

Wyatt 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  374 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OP  MAY  2 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  Inquiring  of 
the  majority  leader  if  he  will  kindly  ad- 
vise us  as  to  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentlemen  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  First  of  all,  may  I  ad- 
vise the  Members  that  we  expect  to  have 
a  civil  rights  message  this  afternoon. 
There  might  be  a  quorum  call,  because 
the  message  will  have  to  be  read  if  it 
arrives  here  when  the  House  is  in  session. 

Now,  responding  to  the  inquiry  of  the 
gentleman  from  niinois,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
program  for  next  week  is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day  and 
there  is  one  suspension,  H.R.  5305.  au- 
thorizing the  destruction  of  unfit  Federal 
Reserve  notes. 

Also  on  Monday  S.  1804,  providing  for 
two  additional  judges  for  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims. 

There  are  11  unanimous  consent  bills 
from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
as  follows: 

H.R.  8376,  continuing  suspension  of 
duty  on  cork  insulation. 

HJl.  8188.  deduction  of  contributions 
for  judicial  reform. 

H.R.  10998,  continuing  suspension  of 
duty  on  heptanolc  acid. 

H.R.  11653,  continuing  suspension  of 
duty  on  natiu^l  graphite. 

H.R.  12262,  contlnulrvg  suspensimi  of 
duty  on  shoe  lathes. 

H.R.  12328,  continuing  suspension  of 
duty  on  tanning  extracts. 
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HJl.  12461,  continuing  suspension  of 
duty  on  certain  istle. 

HJl.  12463,  continuing  suspension  of 
duty  on  chicory. 

H.R.  12657,  continuing  suspension  of 
duty  on  alumina  and  bauxite. 

H.R.  12864,  continuing  suspension  of 
duty  on  personal  and  household  effects 
brought  into  the  United  States  under 
Government  orders. 

H.R.  12997,  continuing  suspension  of 
duty  on  electrodes  for  use  in  producing 
aluminum. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day.  Also 
on  Tuesday  HJl.  14324,  the  NASA  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1967. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  the  Labor-HEW  Appropriation  Act 
for  1967.  HJl.  14544,  Participation  Sales 
Act  of  1966,  which  is  subject  to  a  nile. 
Also  S.  2499,  sale  of  participations  in 
SBA  loan  p>ools,  which  is  also  subject  to 
a  rule,  and  H.R.  10027,  situs  picketing. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject 
to  the  usual  reservations  that  any  fur- 
ther  program  may  be  announced  later 
and  conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time.  We  may  have  another 
bill  to  add  to  the  program  if  time  permits. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY   BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AI^D 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Staggers],  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  may  be  permitted  to 
sit  today  while  the  House  is  in  session 
during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
"le    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT     ACCUSES     THE     CON- 
GRESS OF  ATTEMPTING  TO  ADD 
$3  BILLION  TO  HIS  BUDGET 
Mr.    ARENDS.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous 'consent  to  address  the  House 

lor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks./ 

The   SPEAKER.    Is    there   objection 
Sin  i    ™^"^^*^  °^  ^-^^  gentleman  from 


There  was  no  objection. 
Mr .  ARENDS .  Mr .  Speaker ,  yesterday 
the  President  accused  the  Congress  of 
trying  to  add  $3  billion  to  his  budget, 
indicating  that  this  may  force  him  to 
ask  for  a  tax  increase. 

That  accusation  is  as  phony  as  the 
budget  itself.  I  well  recognize  that  the 
President  is  an  astute  politician,  and 
adept  at  political  maneuvering.  He  has 
no  superior.  But  I  resent  this  political 
attempt  to  have  the  people  hold  the  Con- 
gress responsible  for  his  own  irrespon- 
sible fiscal  chicanery  and  political  she- 
nanigans that  have  brought  about  the 
prospects  of  a  tax  Increase  to  combat  the 
infiation  spiral. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  budget  President 
Johnson  submitted  in  January  did  not 
even  include  the  billions  he  asked  us  in 
February  to  appropriate  for  Vietnam. 

The  President's  budget  did  not  call  for 
any  reduction  in  expenditures  for  his 
various  Great  Society  programs  of  ques- 
tionable merit.  On  the  contrary,  he 
urges  that  they  proceed  in  a  grand  and 
glorious  fashion,  whatever  the  cost  and 
whatever  the  waste  already  foimd  to 
exist. 

Where  are  the  reductions  in  his 
budget?  They  are  in  long  established 
programs  of  proven  merit,  such  as  school 
lunch  and  school  milk  and  aid  to  im- 
pacted school  areas.  I  venture  to  say 
that  when  he  made  those  reductions  he 
well  knew  that  Congress  would  restore 
them. 

It  is  in  the  area  of  national  defense 
that  the  President  would  reduce  spend- 
ing. His  Secretary  of  Defense  has  even 
deferred  proper  housing  and  hospitals 
for  our  servicemen.  At  the  same  time. 
President  Johnson  insists  that  we  initi- 
ate programs  that  were  designed  to  pro- 
vide better  housing  for  civilians  at  home. 
If  the  President  feels  so  strongly 
about  the  appropriations  being  made  by 
the  Congress,  why  does  he-not  veto  the 
bills?  If  he  feels  so  strongly  about  re- 
ducing expenditures,  why  does  not  the 
President  submit  to  us  a  priority  listing 
of  where  reductions  can  be  made? 

Why  does  he  not  send  a  message  to  the 
Congress  saying  "Congress,  stop  this 
spending."  His  party  controls  this 
membership  by  a  better  than  2-to-l  ratio. 
If  Mr.  Johnson  is  so  intent  upon  hold- 
ing down  expenditures,  why  does  he  not 
lend  his  support  to  our  Republican  ef- 
forts to  write  into  the  appropriation  bills 
a  provision  calling  for  a  5-percent  reduc- 
tion in  what  is  spent  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated, leaving  to  him  the  decision 
as  to  where  to  make  the  reduction.  The 
record  shows  that  over  90  percent  of 
those  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  favor  such 
a  provision  and  over  80  percent  of  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  oppose. 

When  the  President  attempts  to  blame 
the  Congress,  who,  I  ask,  does  he  think 
he  is  fooling? 


TRANSPORTATION.  SALE,  AND  HAN- 
DLING OF  DOGS  AND  CATS  FOR 
RESEARCH  PURPOSES 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  Speaker,  L=move 
the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


I  ■- 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  la  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  13881)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the 
transportation,  sale,  and  handling  of 
dogs,  cats,  and  other  ariimals  intended 
to  be  used  for  purposes  of  research  or 
experimentation,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on    '' 
the   motion  offered  by   the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THr  coMMmxi  or  the  whole 
Accordingly,   the   House   resolved   it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  13881, 
with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  in  the  chair' 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  some  time  there 
hasttoeen  a  widespread  feeling  through- 
out this  country  that  we  needed  to  make 
at  least  two  reforms  in  the  movement  of 
dogs  and  cats  that  are  used  in  labora- 
tory research  work.  In  the  first  place, 
I  think  every  right  feeling  person  agrees 
that  there  should  be  more  humane  treat- 
ment of  those  animals  in  their  handling 
and  in  the  laboratories. 

In  the  second  place,  every  right  think- 
ing person  believes  we  should  take  steps 
so  far  as  it  is  within  our  jurisdiction  to 
do  so  to  prevent  the  ever-spreading  sell- 
ing of  pets  by  ur»scrupulous  dealers  in 
animals  to  supply  the  ever-increasing 
needs  of  our  laboratories. 

This  bill  attempts  to  deal  with  both 
of  these  problems.  It  attempts  to  secure 
full  and  better  protection  from  thieves 
and  to  try  to  get  better  treatment  of  the 
animals  in  the  laboratories  whether  they 
are  stolen  or  whether  the  animals  are 
legitimately  produced  and  furnished  to 
such  laboratories. 

Now  to  go  back  in  history  for  just  a 
moment.  The  demand  for  dogs  and  cats, 
as  the  demand  for  other  laboratory  ani- 
mals, has  greatly  increased  In  recent 
years.  I  think  that  is  a  good  sign.  It 
is  a  sign  that  our  science  is  on  the  move. 
It  is  a  sign  that  scientists  throughout 
the  country  are  making  ever-increasing 
efforts  to  alleviate  human  suffering  and 

here  we  come  to  one  of  the  paradoxes 

one  of  the  crosscurrents— that  we  must 
face  In  trying  to  deal  with  this  problem. 
We  all  want  to  protect  our  animals  as 
much  as  we  can  from  all  of  the  unneces- 
sary suffering  and  cruelty. 

There  are  many  who  would  want  to 
go  so  far  as  to  deny  to  our  scientists  the 
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r)p!X)r'unity  to  have  the  necessary  and 
muci.  TV!<ied  animals  on  which  to  make 
exponrn.-;ils  that  might  lead  to  the  pre- 
venUoii  of  human  suffering.  Sometimes 
you  have  to  make  this  hard  choice — and 
It  Is  a  choice  between  the  suffering  of 
animals  and  the  sufTerini?  of  children. 
Or  the  choice  between  the  suffering  of 
animals  and  tho  KufferinR  of  mankind  as 
a  whole  To  mp  the  ciioice  has  to  be 
made  in  favor  of  the  human  beings.  This 
bill  makes  that  choice  In  favor  of  human 
belHKs  rather  than  In  favor  of  animals. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlf^nian  yield? 

Mr  POAGE.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Florida 

Mr  PEPPER  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man" has  correctly  observed  that  Insofar 
as  the  use  of  animals  in  laboratories  is 
concerned,  we  must  reserve  the  right  to 
use  animals  for  experimentation  and  re- 
search which  experimentation  ancr  re- 
search may  possibly  redound  to  the  bene- 
fit of  human  beings. 

But  ill  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
several  of  us  who  for  some  time  have 
been  trying  to  get  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  and  to  have  such  legislation 
enacted  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
animals  in  laboratories  for  experimental 
and,  research  purposes,  and  to  protect 
such  animals  against  unnecessary  cruel- 
ty and  Inhumane  treatment,  I  thought 
It  appropriate  to  rise  at  this  time  to  em- 
phasize and  to  stress  the  real  purpose  of 
these  bills  that  we  have  been  sponsoring. 

We  are  not  antivlvisectlonlsts  al- 
though there  are  many  conscientious 
and  fine  citizens  In  our  country  who  are. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  sponsoring 
these  bills  to  which  I  have  referred  are 
not  attempting  to  achieve  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  use  of  animals  for  experi- 
mental and  research  purposes. 

We  have  been  informed  that  some  of 
the  most  grossly  shocking  practices  exist 
where  animals  ^ave  been  cut  open  and 
thrown  out  on  a  bench  or  have  been 
Just  simply  thrown  out  to  die — and  In 
.some  Instances  hung  up  on  a  nail — all 
with  a  callous  disregard  by  the  people 
handling  these  animals  for  the  pain  and 
suffering  these  animals  endure. 

I  just  wanted  to  say  that  the  purpose 
of  those  bills  which  many  of  us  are  spon- 
soring, and  which  we  hope  will  yet  come 
to  consideration  In  this  House,  Is  not  to 
retards  research,  not  In  any  sense  of  the 
word,  nor  to  deny  to  laboratories  and  to 
research  Institutions  the  full  use  of  all 
the  animals  that  they  feel  should  be  em- 
ployed, but  to  establish  some  standards 
nf  scrutiny  and  inspection  so  that  unnec- 
essary brutal,  barbaric,  callous  cruelty 
might  not  be  perpetrated  upon  those  ani- 
mals that  are  already  condemned  to 
this  service  of  mankind  as  instriunents 
of  research 

Mr.  POAOE.  I  should  like  to  thank 
my  colleajjue  from  ?Torida.  I  do  want 
to  point  out  that  there  are  a  great  many 
Members  of  this  Hou.se  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  interest  in  this  type  of  legis- 
lation Tnere  Is  a  wide  spectrum  of 
viewTX)ints,  There  are  those  who  feel 
that  we  .^b.ould  do  notliing  more  than 
s'mply  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  the  theft  of  the  dogs  and  cats.  There 
are  a  number  of  bills  pending  before  the 


committees  of  this  Hotise  which  go  no 
further  than  imposing  some  restraints  on 
the  dealers  in  laboratory  animals. 

On  the  other  hand,  ajs  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  pointed  out,  there  are 
those  who  honestly  and  sincerely  believe 
that  we  should  not  use  animals  at  all  for 
any  kind  of  research  purposes  that  In- 
volve any  kind  of  pain.  While  I  respect 
this  viewpoint.  I  do  not  shtune  It. 

There  are  those  who  feel,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  does,  that  we  should 
attempt  to  carry  control  through  the 
laboratories.  Frankly,  the  measure  that 
I  originally  Introduced  went  further  than 
this  measure  goes.  But  this  measure 
does,  I  believe,  pretty  well  represent  a 
consensus,  and  I  believe  that  this  view- 
point is  shared  by  a  great  many  Mem- 
bers. 

The  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  May!,  has  introduced 
an  identical  bill  to  my  bill,  and  she  sup- 
ports this  measure  as  I  do.  I  believe  the 
last  count  showed  that  there  were  exactly 
50  bills  before  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, and  I  do  not  know  how  many  before 
other  committees.  I  know  there  are  a 
number  pending  before  other  conunlttees. 
There  must  be  something  like  60  or  70 
bills,  at  least.  Introduced  in  this  House. 

We  are  trying  to  bring  before  the  House 
today  a  measure  that  has  the  widest  scope 
of  support. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  question  that  bothers 
me  relates  to  the  purpose  or  the  Intent 
of  the  legislation.  I  agree  with  you  and 
believe  that  this  is  the  right  way  to 
handle  this  particular  matter.  Prom  ex- 
perience I  know  that  in  some  States  and 
in  some  areas  there  is  a  very  avid  posi- 
tion taken  by  great  niunbers  of  people 
against  vivisection  as  such.  F\)r  many 
years  there  have  been  legislative  bills  in- 
troduced in  State  legislatures  to  bring 
about  protection  in  States  that  have 
never  yet  allowed  It. 

In  one  particular  State  the  sale  of  a  dog 
for  research  purposes  is  illegal.  The  bills 
before  the  House  would  apparently  pre- 
empt this  field  completely,  and  whether  a 
State  sUlows  the  sale  of  a  dog  or  not.  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  under  the  terms 
of  this  bill,  could  issue  a  license  and  a 
dog  could  be  transported  within  a  State, 
or  from  another  State  Into  that  State, 
and  could  be  sold  for  research  purposes. 

What  would  happen  In  a  State  where 
there  Is  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
animals  for  research  purposes? 

Mr.  POAOE.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
a  dog  were  taken,  either  legally  or  illegal- 
ly, from  a  State  that  prohibited  the  sale 
of  animals  for  research  purposes,  and  as- 
simiing  the  dog  was  moved  out  of  the 
State,  I  would  doubt  that  the  State  in 
which  the  theft  occurred  had  any  au- 
thority now.  or  would  have  after  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  The  State  would 
have  no  authority  over  that  dog  after 
It  was  taken  out  of  the  State. 

If  the  dog  were  sold  within  the  State 
that  had  a  law  against  such  a  sale,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  State 
law.  It  is  now  and  it  would  continue  to 
be  a  violation  of  the  State  law. 


Mr.  DENT.  I  just  want  to  make  the 
Record  clear,  because  this  has  been  a 
hot  Issue  in  my  State. 

We  do  use  animals  in  research  in  our 
universities.  There  is  no  question  about 
it.  However,  we  do  kiww  that  dogs 
come  Into  the  State.  We  know  It,  and 
everyone  else  knows  it,  but  there  has 
never  been  a  law  passed  to  repeal  the 
law  that  forbids  the  sale  of  dogs  and  cats, 
or  any  other  animals  for  research  pur- 
poses. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  in  answer  to  my  question,  this 
law  will  not  allow  the  sale  of  dogs 
by  a  licensed  person,  licensed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  In  any  State  that 
forbids  the  sale  of  that  particular  animal 
for  research  purposes.  Is  that  correct,  or 
is  it  Incorrect? 

Mr.  POAGE.  This  law  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  dogs  or  cats.  It  requires 
a  license  from  all  dealers  in  dogs  and 
cats.  It  requires  a  license  from  the  lab- 
oratory that  buys  dogs  and  cats.  It  does 
not  prohibit  the  laboratories  from  buying. 
It  does  not  prohibit  the  sale  of  the 
animals. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  understand  the  law,  and 
I  know  what  the  intent  is.  But  are  we 
now  preempting  this  field  and  saying 
to  the  States  that  the  Secretary  can 
forbid  the  sale  of  dogs  for  research  pur- 
poses after  the  passage  of  this  bill?  Or 
are  we  saying  that  there  will  be  no  right 
to  stop  the  sale  of  dogs  In  this  State? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No.  We  are  not  saying 
that  at  all.  We  are  only  saying  that 
dogs  and  cats  cannot  be  transported  In 
interstate  commerce  without  a  license  to 
do  so.  If  they  are  transported,  they  must 
be  treated  in  a  humane  manner,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  DENT.  But  there  is  In  this  bill, 
under  section  3,  a  requirement  for  a 
license  for  a  research  facility  to  buy 
these  dogs  and  cats.  Would  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  bill  be  permitted  to  go 
into  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and 
license  Temple  University  to  buy  dogs 
and  cats  from  a  licensed  dealer  from 
Maryland? 

Mr.  POAGE.    Yes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Then  we  are  preempting 
the  field? 

Mr.  POAGE.  We  would  license  them 
to  do  it.  but  If  they  do  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  do  it  the  license  would  not  do 
much  good. 

Mr.  DENT.  This  would  give  authority 
to  the  Secretary  to  license  a  research 
faciUty  within  a  State  to  buy  the  ani- 
mals. Are  you  saying  that,  notwith- 
standing the  State  law.  this  research  fa- 
cility may  buy  these  animals? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No.  I  will  explain  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  that 
it  will  be  against  the  Federal  law  for  the 
laboratory  to  buy  dogs  or  cats  from  an 
unlicensed  dealer.  This  will  not  add  to 
the  authority  to  buy  anything  that  is 
prohibited  by  State  law.  This  will  not 
say  the  facility  may  buy  something  more 
than  it  may  buy  today.  Here  we  say 
simply  that  there  is  a  limitation,  and  the 
limitation  is  that  they  may  not  buy  from 
anyone  except  a  licensed  dealer. 

Mr.  DENT.  Do  I  understand  now  that 
the  statement  you  made  will  remain  in 
the  Record?    If  it  will,  I  am  satisfied  to 
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vote  for  the  bill,  If  the  statement  is  not 
revised  later. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman  has  my 
assurance  that  the  explanation  will  re- 
main In  the  Record. 

Mr.  DENT.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  be  rude  to  any  of  my  colleagues, 
but  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity 
to  make  an  explanation  of  this  bill.  I 
think  that  many  of  the  questions  that 
are  coming  up  will  be  answered  if  I  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  outline  the  bUl. 
I  have  already  taken  too  much  time,  but 
I  hope  to  answer  the  questions  if  I  may 
explain  the  way  we  approached  this 
problem.  I  would  Uke  to  explain  It,  and 
then  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  questions 
about  it.  I  think  that,  if  there  is  an 
understanding  of  what  we  are  trying  to 
do,  probably  we  will  understand  the 
questions  better. 

A  few  moments  ago  I  was  sajdng  that 
the  Agriculture  Committee  attempted  to 
meet  these  problems  which  we  all  agreed 
exist.  This  legislation  should  control 
the  operations  of  those  who  deal  with 
dogs  and  cats. 

The  original  bill  included  more  than 
dogs  and  cats. 

It  included  all  animals.  But  our  com- 
mittee was  convinced  that  it  was  im- 
practical to  identify  the  multiplied  mil- 
lions of  mice  and  hamsters  and  other 
kinds  of  animals  that  go  into  labora- 
tories. 

It  was  felt  It  would  be  rather  foolish 
to  extend  It  as  far  as  I,  as  an  original 
author,  proposed;  so  the  bill  we  bring 
to  the  House  applies  only  to  dogs  and 
cats— the  animals  with  which  the  real 
problem  lies. 

The  bill  will  require  that  anyone  who 
deals  in  these  animals,  who  buys  and 
sells  them  and  transports  them  In  inter- 
state commerce,  will  be  required  to  have 
a  Federal  license  to  engage  In  that  busi- 
ness. It  will  require  that  he  keep  rec- 
ords as  to  acquisition  and  disposition  of 
the  dogs  and  cats.  It  will  provide  for 
the  identification  of  the  animals  by  ap- 
propriate means.  Probably  that  will 
mean  by  tattoo,  although  we  do  riot  con- 
fine It  to  that,  that  being  left  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

There  is  legislation  pending  in  another 
committee  which  requires  a  picture  of 
each  animal.  We  thought  that  went  a 
little  too  far. 

We  believe  that  with  this  type  of  legis- 
lation it  will  become  extremely  diflQcult 
for  anyone  to  come  down  the  street  and 
pick  up  the  dog  of  a  little  girl  and  carry 
it  off  to  sell  it  to  a  laboratory,  without 
being  apprehended. 

In  order  to  make  certain  that  the  lab- 
oratory will  not  provide  an  illicit  market 
for  these  animals,  we  require  that  the 
laboratory  have  a  license.  Actually,  the 
only  requirement  on  the  laboratory  to 
qualify  for  the  license  Is  that  it  deal  only 
with  licensed  dealers.  The  original  bill 
would  have  gone  further  than  that.  It 
would  have  gone  Into  the  laboratory. 

As  I  like  to  explain  it,  originally  we 
would  have  followed  the  animal  and  kept 
the  hand  of  the  Government  on  the  ani- 
mal untU  the  scientist  reached  out  and 
took  the  animal  by  the  leg  and  drew  him 
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onto  his  table.  Now  we  will  let  the 
Government  relax  Its  grip  on  the  animal 
when  It  goes  through  the  doors  of  the 
laboratory. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  a  few  iso- 
lated cases  of  unconscionable  abuse,  such 
as  the  gentleman  from  Florida  referred 
to,  but  I  believe  those  are  in  the  extreme 
minority.  There  are  a  few  instances  in 
hospitals  of  the  United  States  where 
there  are  cases  of  unconscionable  negli- 
gence of  human  patients,  but  certainly 
none  of  us  would  suggest  we  should  send 
a  representative  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  and  stand  over  every  bed  at 
every  operation  in  our  hospitals  in  order 
to  see  that  the  hospitals  are  properly 
functioning,  merely  because  there  might 
be  a  case  here  or  there  of  abuse. 

There  will  be  a  few  cases  of  abuse. 
That  is  human  nature.  I  do  not  believe 
our  scientists  and  our  doctors  are  any 
worse  than  the  average  run  of  people. 
They  are  human  beings.  Most  of  them 
are  compassionate  and  considerate.  A 
few  are  not.  Those  few,  of  course,  al- 
ways bring  reproach  on  many  others. 

This  bill  definitely  will  allow  the  oper- 
ation of  our  scientific  institutions. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  the 
National  Society  of  Medical  Research, 
stating  that  they  are  for  the  bill  without 
amendments. 

I  have  another  letter  from  the  Animal 
Care  Panel,  stating  that  they  are  for  the 
bUl.  They  say,  "We  can  live  with  it.  We 
support  it."    - 

I  believe  it  is  significant  that  the  scien- 
tific groups,  recognizing  a  responsibility 
to  society  and  to  the  animal  kingdom, 
have  recognized  in  this  bill  something 
they  believe  is  practical,  which  they  can 
and  do  support. 

The  bill  will  give  substantial  protection 
to  our  animals.    It  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  breaking  up  the  theft  which  can- 
not be  reached  by  State  law.  when  the 
thieves  carry  animals  across  State  lines. 
It  does  make  those  scientific  and  re- 
search establishments  that  might  have 
some  reluctance  to  do  so  cooperate  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  law.  because  it 
requires  them  to  carry  a  license.    As  I 
pointed  out,  the  whole  reason  for  doing 
that  is  so  that  we  may  secure  their  ac- 
tive cooperation,  because  they  run  the 
risk  of  losing  their  own  license  and  of 
losing  their  Government  support  if  they 
in  turn  deal  with  an  unlicensed  dealer. 
We  think  we  have  some  very  powerful 
sanctions  here,  because  practically  all  of 
our  research  today  is  done  with  a  great 
deal  of  Government  support.    We  pro- 
vide that  these  institutions,  if  they  will- 
fully and  continually  violate  the  terms  of 
the  license,  will  find  themselves  losing 
their  Government  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  this  thing 
can  be  enforced.  We  believe  It  will  be 
enforced,  and  it  will  reduce  animal  suf- 
fering. We  believe  it  will  reduce  human 
suffering,  also,  In  terms  of  the  loss  of 
pets  throughout  the  country.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  legislation  imposes  no 
unfair  burdens  on  any  group,  either  the 
dealers  or  the  laboratories.  It  Is  clearly 
in  the  public  Interest  and  has  general 
support.  I  hope  it  will  find  general  sup- 
port among  the  Members  of  the  House. 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.     Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  POAGE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  for  yielding  for  a 
question.  Authority  Is  given  to  the  Sec- 
retary to  determine  what  would  be  con- 
sidered substantial  income  to  permit  a 
dealer  to  operate  without  a  license.  Can 
the  gentleman  give  us  some  indication 
of  what  would  be  considered  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  substantial  income? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  not  quite  what  It 
does.  It  gives  the  Secretary  the  right  to 
allow  one  whose  major  Income  is  not  -v 
from  the  sale  of  dogs  and  cats  toj  sell 
animals  without  a  license.  The  purtK)se 
of  that  and  the  reason  for  that  is  the 
feeling  that  there  might  be  some  farmer 
or  some  nonfarmer,  for  that  matter,  or  a 
pound,  for  that  matter,  that  might  be 
producing  some  dogs  and  cats  that  they 
wanted  to  sell.  Rather  than  require  that 
person  to  go  and  get  a  license  to  sell  a 
couple  of  litters  of  kittens,  we  provide 
that  if  that  is  not  his  business  and  he 
gets  no  substantial  Income  from  that, 
then  he  can  make  the  sale  without  hav- 
ing a  license  as  a  dealer. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  For  guidance, 
would  a  man  be  considered  to  have  sub- 
stantial Income  from  a  source  such  as 
this  If,  for  example,  as  much  as  25  per- 
cent of  his  income  were  derived  from  the 
sale  of  such  animals? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  would  be  Inclined  to 
think  it  probably  would;  25  percent  of 
his  total  income  is  a  pretty  substantial 
amount  of  it,  I  would  think. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman tell  me  what  would  be  considered 
to  be  a  reasonable  fee  to  be  charged  the 
dealer  and  the  research  activity  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  allow  them 
to  continue  their  operations? 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  amount  of  the  fee 
will  depend  as  I  see  It  on  the  number 
applying  for  license.  In  other  words, 
the  Secretary,  if  he  licensed  100,000  ob- 
viously would  charge  a  higher  fee  than 
if  he  licensed  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
The  cost  would  not  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Is  there  any  In- 
formation available  to  the  committee  as 
to  how  many  dealers  conceivably  would 
be  licensed  and  how  many  research  ac- 
tivities would  be  licensed? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Our  information  was 
very  vague.  That  is  the  very  reason  why 
we  did  not  attempt  to  get  any  more 
specific  than  we  did  in  this  respect.  We 
felt  we  were  on  thin  Ice  when  we  under- 
took to  guess  at  how  many  people  were 
engaging  hi  illicit  activities.  It  Is  a 
pretty  shaky  guess  and  we  did  not  want 
to  try  to  guess  at  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Do  we  have  any 
information  available  to  the  committee 
which  can  be  given  to  the  Hoiise  as  to 
what  the  estimated  cost  of  administering 
this  proposal  would  be? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes;  the  Secretary  has 
estimated  that  the  program  In  its  first 
year  of  operation  would  cost  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $1,030,000. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
ie  gentleman  will  yield  further,  do 
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v.-e  have  aiiy  reason  to  believe  that  these 
fees  to  the  dealers  and  those  research 
activities  will  be  exhorbitant.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $1,000  to  $2,000  per 
dealer  per  year,  or  any  such  figure  as 
that? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  beUeve  we  have  plenty 
oi  evidence  that  they  could  not  reach 
anjr  nich  point,  because  you  would  have 
to  have  only  1.000  licenses  issued  at 
SI, 000  apiece  to  come  up  to  the  figure  of 
SI  million.  We  certainly  know  that 
there  are  many  more  than  1,000,  The 
figure  would  more  likely  be  in  the  tens 
of  thousands. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  shall  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman m  just  one  moment. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Mtmie;.ota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wiii  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  POAGE.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  a  member  of  the  sub- 
commiiict  and  a  membtr  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  very 
thorough  consideration  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  gave  to  the  subject 
and  to  point  uut.  as  the  bill  infers  and  as 
our  heaiuigs  are  headlined,  that  this  is 
a  bill  to  regulate  the  ;  ransportation,  sale, 
and  handling  of  dogs  and  cats,  intended 
to  be  used  for  purposes  of  research  and 
experimentation. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee 
has  responded  to  the  very  clearly  dem- 
oncitraied  need  to  curb  the  abiises  In  this 
specific  airea. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  bring 
•-■o  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  fact  that  it  wa-s  not  possible 
to  read  all  of  the  mail  which  the  com- 
mittee received  on  this  subject.  How- 
ever, the  mail  received  did  overwhelm- 
ingly, and  I  thought  almost  m  total,  refer 
to  the  very  clear  feeling  that  the  need 
was  prevalent  to  the  effect  that  we  had 
t^  regulate  the  persons  who  provided 
animals  for  research  and  experimenta- 
tion, and  to  curb  the  abuses  in  the  area 
of  stealing  and  the  traiisportatio;-  and 
hoLLsing  of  dogs  and  cats. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  exactly  what 
the  committee  did. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  did  not 
feel,  ir.  all  wisdom  and  in  considering 
this  matter  very  thoroughly,  that  It  could 
substantiate  the  position  of  going  any 
further  than  tilts. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  i  Mr.  PoageJ,  just  pointed  out 
.this  question  m  his  colloquy,  that  there 
is  a  point  beyond  which  we  cannot  go. 

Mr  Chairman,  in  summation  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  we  have  treated 
the  subject  insofar  as  the  demonstrated 
needs  are  concerned. 

Mr  POAGE  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr.  POAGE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa 

Mr   GROSS      I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  yielding. 

I  am  sure  that  legislation  In  this  field 
is  sorely  needed.  The  question  I  raise 
with  reference  to  the  matter  of  fees  is 


whether  predicating  fees  upon  adminis- 
trative costs  is  not  an  incentive  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  do  some  em- 
pire building  in  the  matter  of  person- 
nel. 

Mr.  POAOE.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  makes  a  perfectly  sound  point. 
But  1  believe  it  is  a  point  that  exists  every 
time  we  provide  any  kind  of  new  activity. 
I,  too,  hope  we  can  find  a  better  method 
of  handling  this  matter.  With  some  ex- 
perience, I  am  sure  we  can. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  felt  that 
if  we  were  going  to  control  an  obvious 
evil,  we  were  going  to  have  to  put  con- 
siderable appropriations  into  it,  or 
enough  funds  with  which  to  do  the  job, 
and  we  hope  to  raise  the  required  funds 
through  the  imposition  of  fees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  agree  with  that,  but  I 
am  not  so  sure  that  leaving  the  question 
of  license  fees  entirely  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  pred- 
icating the  amount  of  those  fees  upon 
administrative  costs  is  exactly  a  good 
way  to  do  it. 

Ofifhand,  I  do  not  have  any  suggestion 
other  than  if  the  committee  developed 
any  evidence  In  the  course  of  hearings  as 
to  the  number  of  dealers  so  that  there 
might  be  a  fee  fixed  in  the  bill  for  the 
first  year  in  order  to  get  the  program 
started. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  apply 
some  brakes  to  it.  I  would  dislike  to  see 
created  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture an  administrative  monstrosity,  with 
overflowing  employees,  and,  of  course, 
the  taxpayers  would  foot  the  bUls. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  have  asked  the  gentle- 
man to  yield  so  that  I  might  be  some- 
what more  responsive  in  answering  the 
question  put  by  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

In  section  17  we  have  tried  to  spell 
out,  as  reasonably  as  we  can  at  this  time, 
guidelines  in  this  fee  area.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  proven  numbers  of  dealers  that 
might  be  involved  here  we  felt  this  was 
as  far  as  we  could  go.  We  are  going  to 
be  in  an  experimental  stage  with  this 
legislation  for  its  first  year.  But  we  have 
added  that  any  additional  funds  which 
may  be  needed  to  administer  this  leg- 
islation are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  from  time  to  time. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  would  have  to 
come  back  to  us  with  the  numbers  of 
dealers  that  they  might  find  by  that 
time  that  had  to  be  licensed.  We  would 
then  have  some  idea  of  where  we  are 
going,  how  we  can  set  reasonably  gradu- 
ated fees  and  still  cover  the  costs  of  ad- 
ministration. 

As  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  pointed  out — in  the  absence 
of  well-developed  evidence,  we  had  to 
make  the  language  flexible  In  this  sec- 
tion. I  would  tell  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  when  this  bill,  if  it  is 
passed,  has  been  in  effect  for  a  year  or 
so  then  we  will  have  reliable  Information 
on  which  to  base  setting  of  fees  for  li- 
censing. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I-yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  the  ex- 
planation of  the  able  gentlewoman. 

But  is  there  anything  in  the  bill  in  any 
way  seeking  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  States  in  the  matter  of  inspection 
and  in  the  matter  of  surveillance  of  this 
program? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  use  of  pres- 
ently employed  inspectors.  Federal  and 
State,  would  obviate  the  need  for  a  wide- 
spread IruKpection  service  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture 

Mr.  POAGE.  There  is  in  the  bill  au- 
thority granted  to  the  Secretary  to  co- 
operate with  State  and  local  agencies  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  But 
I  would  have  to  confess  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  I  do  not  feel  that 
that  or  any  other  language  is  going  to 
alleviate  the  burden  materially  because 
there  are  no  inspectors  that  I  know  of 
inspecting  the  stealing  of  dogs  and  cats 
or  inspecting  laboratories  today.  So  I 
think  whether  you  took  some  existing 
livestock  inspector  and  assigned  him  to 
this  duty  or  take  care  of  it  in  the  man- 
ner as  provided  in  this  legislation,  it 
would  amount  to  the  same  expense. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  I  am 
looking  for  ways  to  hold  down  the  cost 
of  this  program. 

Mr.  POAGE,  I  think  the  gentleman 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture will  scrutinize  carefully  the  op- 
eration of  this  program  after  the  end  of 
the  first  year  of  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  I  think  this  is  most  important. 

If  I  may  ask  my  colleague  one  fur- 
ther question.  I  assimie  that  section  10, 
which  permits  a  5 -day  period  in  which 
no  sale  may  be  made  by  a  dealer  from 
the  time  of  acquiring  a  dog  or  cat — I  as- 
sume that  provision  is  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  anyone  who  loses  an  animal,  either 
by  theft  or  the  animal  having  strayed,  an 
opportunity  to  notify  the  authorities  and 
reclaim  the  animal? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  the  purpose.  It 
is  to  try  to  prevent  somebody  from  sim- 
ply running  in  and  stealing  a  dog  and 
running  out  and  selling  it  before  any- 
body can  trace  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  5  days  is  quite  enough  time? 

Mr.  POAGE.  We  are  not  at  all  cer- 
tain that  it  is.  But  it  is  just  like  the 
rest  of  this — we  are  not  at  all  certain 
that  it  will  do  the  job  but  it  is  the 
best  judgment "^we  have.  If  it  is  not 
enough 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  would  point  out  that 
the  language  in  section  10  says:  "within 
a  period  of  5  business  days" — or— 
"within  such  other  period  as  may  be 
specified  by  the  Secretary." 

It  may  be  that  thQ  Secretary  will  Jn 
his  wisdom  think  that  5  days  is  not  long 
enough  and  we  give  him  the  authoriza- 
tion to  set  another  period  of  time. 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  First,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend my  able  friend  and  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Resnick]  for  having  been  the  leader 
in  the  introduction  of  legislation  in  this 
particular  field  and  also  commend  the 
able  gentleman  from  Texas  who  is  now 
addressing  the  House  and  his  colleagues 
on  the  committee  for  bringing  this  meas- 
ure to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  our 
consideration  today — although  many  of 
us  think  it  does  not  go  far  enough  in  its 
detailed  provisions. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Record  and  for  the 
clarification  of  the  Intent  of  the  bill  as 
It  is  brought  to  the  fioor  of  the  House  to 
ask  the  able  gentleman  from  Texas  three 
or  four  questions. 

First,  If  I  understand  correctly,  this 
bill  only  goes  as  far  as  the  laboratory 
door  and  does  not  purport  to  regulate 
or  in  any  way  at  all  provide  for  super- 
vision over  the  animals  while  they  are 
in  the  laboratory? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  defljiitely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  So  that  if  those  of  us 
who  are  sponsoring  legislation  which  we 
hope  will  eventually  provide  some  pro- 
tection against  unnecessary  cruelties  and 
barbarities  in  the  laboratory  should  come 
up  with  such  legislation  in  the  future,  it 
cannot  propwly  be  said  that  this  bill  has 
already  preempted  that  field? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No,  this  bill  stops  at  the 
laboratory  door. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  my  next  question  is  as  fol- 
lows: I  am  informed  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  provides  about 
two-thirds  of  the  fimds  for  research  in 
this  country,  and  that  the  Government 
itself,  through  its  own  departments  and 
agencies,  is  the  largest  user  of  animals 
for  research  and  in  laboratories.  Would 
the  able  gentleman  tell  me  whether  the 
definition  "research  facility"  on  page  3 
of  the  bill,  section  2,  subsection  (1)  would 
include  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  through  its  several  departments 
and  agencies? 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  is  definitely  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee,  and  I  think  it 
clearly  does  it. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  able  gen- 
tleman. 

If  the  able  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, does  the  term  'dealer"  which  ap- 
pears in  subparagraph  (g)  of  section  2  on 
page  3  cover  auctioneer,  also? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes;  that  is  our  under- 
standing, and  I  am  sure  that  that  is  cor- 
rect, that  it  does  include  them  as  a 
"dealer." 

Mr.  PEPPER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  direct  his  attention  to 
section  5  on  page  4  of  the  bill  and  ask  if 
the  word  "handling"  is  intended  to  cover 
any  handUng  or  anything  that  the  dealer 
might  do  with  respect  to  the  custody  or 
care  of  the  animals  while  they  are  in  his 
custody  and  before  they  are  delivered 
either  to  a  public  carrier  or  to  the  re- 
search facility? 


Mr.  POAGE.  Yes;  it  is  intended  to  in- 
clude both  the  carp  or  treatment  and  the 
sale.  'vT' 

Mr.  PEPPER.  So-that  the  Secretary 
under  the  bill  wt>uld  have  authority  to 
provide  humane  s^affidiEri-ds  that  must  be 
observed  by  the  deafer  while  the  animals 
are  in  his  custody  after  they  are  received 
and  before  they  are  delivered  to  the  car- 
rier or  to  the  re^aVch  facility? 

Mr.  POAGE,    Very  definitely. 

Mr.  PEPPEH.  I  thank  the  able  gentle- 
man. 

My  last  question  is  as  follows:  It  is, 
we  believe,  of  very  serious,  concern  to 
many  people  who  are  zealous  about  the 
proper  protection  of  animals  as  to 
whether  this  bill  has  ecough  teeth  in  it, 
and  whether  or  not  the  enforcement  ma- 
chinery which  is  provided  in  the  bill  is 
adequate  to  protect  animals  against  in- 
humane treatment. 

I  noticed  that  subparagraph  (b),  sec- 
tion 12,  on  page  7  of  the  bill  provides: 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  haa  reason  to  believe 
that  any  person  licensed  as  a  dealer  has  vio- 
lated or  Is  violating  any  provision  or  thla  Act 
or  any  of  the  niles  or  regulations  promuJ- 
gated  by  the  Secretary  here\mder,  the  Secre- 
tary may  suspend  such  person's  license  tem- 
porarily, but  not  to  exceed  twenty-one  days, 
and,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, may  suspend  for  auch  additional  period 
as  he  may  specify,  or  revoke,  such  license  If 
such  violation  Is  determined  to  have  occurred 
and  may  make  an  order  that  such  person 
shall  cease  and  desist  from  continuing  such 
violation. 

The  Secretary  may  exercise  that  au- 
thority. 

In  section  14  on  page  8  of  the  bUl  it  is 
provided: 

Ssc.  14.  Any  research  facility  or  dealer  who 
operates  without  a  license  from  the  Secretary 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  <»  while  such 
license  Is  suspended  or  revoked,  and  any  re- 
search facility,  dealer,  or  person  licensed  as 
a  dealer  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
section  6  who  knowingly  falls  to  obey  a  cease- 
and-desist  order  made  by  the  Secretary  under 
the  provisions  of  section  12  of  this  Act  shall 
forfeit  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $500 
for  each  offense  and  each  day  of  operating 
without  a  valid  license  or  fklllng  to  obey  a 
cease-and-desist  order  shall  constitute  a  sep- 
arate offense. 

There  is  no  penalty  provided  against 
the  dealer  or  the  laboratory  which  fails 
to  observe  the  law  provided  in  this  bill 
or  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Secretary  can  only  suspend  or 
order  a  cease-and-desist  action  on  the 
part  of  the  dealer  or  the  laboratory. 

The  fine  apparently  shall  be  forfeited 
if  the  dealer,  for  example,  falls  to  get  a 
license  or  operate  as  a  dealei-  after  a 
cease-and-desist  order  has  been  issued 
against  him. 

That  is  a  basis  that  has  given  a  lot 
of  concern  to  the  advocates  of  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill.  I  know  the  able  gentle- 
man has  been  very  solicitous  about  these 
animals,  and  I  ask  the  able  gentle- 
man If  he  feels  that  this  enforcement 
machinery  is  sufficiently  effective— that 
it  will  require  dealers,  for  example,  to 
observe  the  regulations  and  rules  of  the 
Secretary,  and  will  give  proper  protec- 
tion to  the  animals  without  there  being 


some  criminal  liability  on  the  part  of 
the  dealer  for  such  wrongful  conduct? 

Mr.  POAGE,  The  committee  con- 
sidered that  very  carefully.  We  believe 
we  have  followed  the  most  effective  meas- 
ure of  securing  cooperation  and  compli- 
ance on  the  part  of  these  dealers.  We 
have  long  recognized  that  simply  the  im- 
position of  extreme  criminal  penalties, 
that  caruiot  be  enforced,  does  not  achieve 
very  much.  We  have  not  felt  it  wise 
to  use  simply  criminal  penalties. 

The  able  gentleman  from  Florida  will 
remember  that  a  few  years  ago  we  passed 
a  humane  slaughter  law  through  this 
Congress.  It  has  no  criminal  pensUties. 
There  is  no  criminal  pensdty  in  hie 
Humane  Slaughter  Act,  and  yet  it  has 
been  very  successful.  I  know  of  no  pack- 
ers who  are  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce who  are  violating  the  Humane 
Slaughter  Act.  I  have  heard  no  com- 
plaints. 

We  believe  that,  had  we  relied  on  crim- 
inal penalties,  probably  results  would 
not  have  been  as  desirable.  That  Is  why 
we  avoided  criminal  penalties.  But  we 
think  we  have  sanctions  that  are  much 
more  effective  than  imposition  of  fines 
and  prison  sentences. 

We  believe  that,  by  giving  the  Secre- 
tary the  right  to  suspend  or  cancel  a  li- 
cense, we  give  the  Secretary  the  con- 
trol that  he  needs,  because  when  a  li- 
cense Is  suspended  and  the  dealer  con- 
tinues to  operate,  he  is  subject  to  the 
financial  burden  or  the  penalty  provi- 
sion that  the  gentleman  properly  read 
in  section  14. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Will  the  able  gentle- 
man allow  me  one  more  observation? 

Mr.  POAGE.     Certainly 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  pohited  out  the  case  of  the 
humane  slaughter  legislation.  However 
these  packinghouses  are  ordinarily  large 
institutions,  where  the  Secretary  or  the 
supervising  authority  can  keep  constant 
supervision. 

Mr.  POAGE.     Yes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  bill  provides  the  funds  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  keep  rather  con-  i 
stant  supervision  and  scrutiny  over 
these  dealers.  I  rather  feel  that  the 
Secretary  may  not  hear  about  violations 
until  the  harm  has  already  been  done, 
and  there  will  be  not  enough  supervision 
and  not  enough  inspection  on  the  Secre- 
tary's part. 

If  there  were  a  criminal  penalty  in- 
volved, anybody  who  observed  any 
wrongful  conduct  could  go  tell  the  prose- 
cuting attorney  about  it,  and  he  is  al- 
ways available. 

Can  the  able  gentlemt Ji  give  us  any 
assurance  that  there  are  ample  author- 
ity and  ample  funds  provided,  or  suffi- 
ciently strong  admonition  given  to  the 
Secretary  that  it  will  be  his  duty  to  see 
that  there  is  such  constancy  of  super- 
vision as  to  keep  him  informed  about 
what  is  going  on,  so  he  can  take  measures 
of  redress  which  are  provided  in  this 
bill? 

Mr.  POAOE.  Probably  I  should  direct 
to  the  attention  of  my  friend  from  Flor- 
ida the  fact  that  my  friend  from  Iowa 
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just  questioned  me  a  few  moments  ago 
about  the  probability  that  we  were 
spending  too  much,  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary' was  being  invited  to  go  too  far,  and 
to  employ  too  many  inspectors. 

We  have  got  to  follow  what  we  believe 
to  be  a  practical  course.  It  is  perfectly 
tme  that  ue  can  provide  a  law  that  you 
muiit  have  an  inspector  in  every  labora- 
tory, and  that  you  must  have  somebody 
meet  and  examine  each  shipment  of 
dogs  and  cats  as  they  come  into  the 
laboratories. 

That  would  run  into  a  stujaendous  ex- 
pense It  is  exactly  the  thing  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  undoubtedly  fears.  It 
would  meet  the  fear  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.  Both  fears  are  of  course 
reasonable  and  well-founded,  and  there 
is  a  passibilUy  this  might  go  in  either 
direction. 

The  committee  tried  to  follow  a  mod- 
erate, reasonable,  middle  course  which 
would  achieve  results  at  a  reasonable  ex- 
pense, and  would  result  in  getting  some- 
thing done,  because  we  felt  we  would 
much  prefer  to  get  a  bit  of  something 
than  to  come  out  with  all  of  nothing. 
We  believed  that  was  about  the  choice 
we  (lad 

Mr  IX3NG  of  Maniand,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  tb.e  £,'entlem.an  yield? 

Mr  PO.^GE  I  will  yield,  and  I  sug- 
gest that  I  hope  this  will  be  the  last 
question. 

Mr  CR-'^MER  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mainland,  Mr.  Chalr- 
.man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PO.^GE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mar\-land 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
for  raising  the  point  about  the  difference 
between  the  type  of  person  who  oper- 
ates under  the  Humane  Slauiihter  Act 
and  the  type  of  person  who  is  selling 
cats  and  dogs.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence in  my  own  district  In  Maryland  and 
In  other  parts  of  Maryland,  w  here  shock- 
ing cases  have>^t)een  uncovered,  which 
seem  to  iiidicate  the  type  of  person  we 
are  dealing  with  m  the  cat  and  dog  busi- 
ness is  a  long  way  from  the  responsible, 
reputable  person.  In  fact,  some, of  them 
give  the  impression  of  t)eing  nothing 
short  of  degenerat-e. 

I  wonder  whether  enforcement  at  the 
buying  end  will  be  adequate  to  catch  up 
with  the.se  people^  I  wonder  whether 
It  will  not  be  necessary  actually  to  super- 
vise and  enforce  this  at  the  level  of  the 
person  who  is  Involved? 

Mr  POAGE.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man's question  is  the  sa.me  as  that  asked 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  I  be- 
lieve my  answer  would  liave  to  be  the 
same.  We  believe  there  will  be  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  enforcement,  with- 
out becoming  rabid  on  the  matter. 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  would  be 
inclined  to  question  that,  but  of  course 
I  will  support  the  legislation 

Mr.  HELSTOSICI.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  POAGE  I  yield  for  one  short 
question. 


Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  In  this  particular 
legislation  there  is  no  prohibition  on  the 
auctioneering  or  sale  by  the  pound  of 
the  animals? 

Mr.  POAGE.  There  is  no  prohibition 
sigainst  sale  at  auctions  or  by  the  pound. 

Perhaps  I  should  comment  on  that,  be- 
cause that  has  been  raised  by  a  num- 
ber of  people.  Our  committee  has  never 
imderstood  why.  We  have  found,  from 
experience  in  the  livestock  business,  that 
the  auction  sales  are  the  best  places  to 
detect  violations  of  the  law.  We  have 
found  that  the  auction  sales  are  the  only 
.  means  whereby  we  have  enforced  a  good 
many  of  our>supervisory  laws  over  live- 
stock, because  at  the  auction  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  supervise  a  great  many 
people  at  one  time  and  to  save  a  great 
deal  of  expense  and  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  the  control  work  in  a  concentrated 
manner. 

Coming  back  to  the  question  of  re- 
sponsibility, which  was  raised,  the  auc- 
tion operator  normally  has  such  an  in- 
vestment that  he  must  protect  it  by  op- 
erating in  a  responsible  manner.  This 
is  the  best  way  we  have  found  to  ferret 
out  a  great  many  violations,  so  we  made 
no  prohibition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  now  I  must  yield 
time  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
the  gentleman  would  yield  to  this  side, 
occasionally.  I  have  been  standing  a 
haK  hour. 

Mr.  POAQE.  I  wish  that  I  could  con- 
tinue the  discussion  but  the  gentleman's 
side  has  an  hour's  time  and  that  is 
exactly  the  time  we  have. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  t>oint  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  able 
colleague,  Hon.  Bob  Poage,  vice  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
has  presented  thoroughly  and  forcefully 
the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  legis- 
lation now  before  us.  I  tsJte  this  mo- 
ment to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  for  the  work  and  thought  he  and 
his  subcommittee  have  devoted  to  the  de- 
velopment of  this  bill. 

This  is  not  a  matter  to  be  taken  lightly. 
It  embraces  and  Involves  the  feelings,  the 
emotions  of  millions  of  us  who  are  de- 
voted to  man's  truest  friends  in  the 
animal  kingdom. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  appropriate  here 
now,  in  consideration  of  this  legislation, 
to  read  into  the  Record  the  unforgettable 
tribute  to  a  dog  uttered  by  Sermtor 
George  Graham  Vest,  of  Missouri,  in  a 
plea  before  a  jury  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Senator  Vest  was  a  member 
of  the  Confederate  Congress,  and  he 
served  in  the  UJ3.  Senate  from  1879  to 
1903.   This  Is  his  tribute  to  a  dog: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  the  best  friend  a 
man  has  In  this  wca-ld  may  turn  a^lnst  him 
and  become  his  enemy.  His  son  and  daughter 
that  he  has  reared  with  loving  care  may  be- 
come ungrateful.    Those  who  are  nearest  and 


dearest  to  us.  those  whom  we  trust  with  o;ir 
happiness  and  our  good  name,  may  become 
traitors  to  tbelr  faith.  The  money  that  a 
man  has  he  may  lose.  It  flies  away  from 
him  when  he  may  need  It  most.  Man's  repu- 
tation may  be  sacrificed  In  a  moment  of  lU- 
considered  action.  The  people  who  are  prone 
to  fall  on  their  luiees  and  do  us  honor  when 
success  Is  with  us  may  be  the  first  to  throw 
the  stone  of  malice  when  failure  settles  Its 
cloud  upon  our  heads.  The  one  asbolutely 
unselfish  friend  a  man  may  have  In  this 
selfish  world,  the  one  that  never  deserts  him, 
the  one  that  never  becomes  ungrateful  or 
treacherous.  Is  the  dog. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  the  man's  dog 
stands  beside  him  In  prosperity  and  poverty, 
In  health  and  In  sickness.  He  will  sleep  on 
the  cold  ground,  when  the  winter  winds  blow 
and  snow  drives  fiercely,  if  only  he  may  be 
near  his  master's  side.  He  will  kiss  the 
hand  that  has  no  food  to  offer,  he  will  lick 
the  wounds  and  sores  that  come  In  encounter 
with  the  roughness  of  the  world.  He  guards 
the  sleep  of  his  pauper  master  as  if  he  were 
a  prince. 

When  all  other  friends  desert,  he  remains. 
When  riches  take  wings  and  reputation  falls 
to  pieces  he  is  as  constant  In  his  love  as  the 
sun  In  Its  Journey  through  the  heavens.  If 
fortune  drives  the  master  forth  an  outcast 
Into  the  world,  friendless  and  homeless,  the 
faithful  dog  asks  no  higher  privilege  than 
that  of  accompanying  him  to  guard  him 
against  danger,  to  fight  against  his  enemies. 
and  when  the  last  scene  of  all  comes,  and 
death  takes  his  master  In  its  embrace,  and 
bis  body  Is  laid  away  In  the  cold  ground,  no 
matter  If  all  other  friends  pursue  their  way, 
there  by  his  graveside  will  the  noble  dog 
be  found,  his  head  between  his  paws,  his 
eyes  sad  and  open  in  alert  watchfulness, 
faithful  and  true,  even  to  death. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  this  legislation 
first  was  Introduced  in  the  House,  our 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  which  it  Is  my 
honor  to  serve  as  chairman,  has  received 
some  30,000  communications — telegrams, 
letters,  postal  cards — in  support  of  it. 
I  have  known  very  few  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion, in  my  32  years  in  the  Congress, 
that  have  evoked  such  wide  public  in- 
terest and  response. 

Some  45  bills  were  introduced  on  hu- 
mane treatment  of  dogs,  cats,  and  other 
animals.  They  were  referred  to  our 
Livestock  Subcommittee,  of  which  Mr. 
PoAGE  is  the  chairman.  The  subcom- 
mittee heard  or  recelved^tatements  from 
approximately  150  witnesses.  It  then 
perfected  the  legislation  which  is  pre- 
sented here  today. 

This  legislation,  we  all  hope,  will  stop 
the  racket  In  stolen  pets,  while  causing 
no  interruption  in  medical  and  research 
purposes.  It  is  an  expression  of  the  con- 
science of  this  Nation  that  animals  must 
be  treated  humanely.  , 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  and  all  his  associates 
in  the  development  of  this  legislation, 
I  am  certain  that  their  splendid  work 
will  receive  overwhelming  approval  In 
the  House  today. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  frc«n  Wash- 
ington [Mrs.  May]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington  yield 
so  that  we  may  have  continuity  in  the 
Record? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Florida  before  I  begin  my 
remarks. 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. I  joined  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Florida  in  introducing  a 
humane  treatment  bill  as  well  as  a  pet- 
naping  bill.  I  am  equally  Interested  in 
the  problem. 

I  hope  this  bill  is  adequate  and,  if  it  is 
not,  that  it  will  be  properly  amended  to 
do  the  job  with  respect  to  the  illegal  and 
improper  transportation  of  animals,  and 
in  particular  something  about  pet- 
naping. 

The  question  I  have  to  ask  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  or  author  of  the 
bill,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Poage],  is  this,  if  he  will  be  kind  enough 
to  give  me  his  attention.  What  disturbs 
me  with  respect  to  this  is  whether  or  not 
the  bill  actually  provides  regulations  re- 
lating to  those  who  steal  pets,  for  in- 
stance, and  sell  them  to  these  labora- 
tories or  others. 

Mr.  POAGE.  No.  This  bill  does  not 
attempt  to  go  into  the  question  of  en- 
forcing State  laws  against  stealing.  It 
simply  goes  into  the  question  of  trans-'' 
porting  in  interstate  commerce.  This 
bill  does  not  attempt  to  usurp  the  local 
jurisdiction.  I  am  one  of  those  who  do 
not  believe,  first  of  all,  that  this  Congress 
has  any  such  power. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  understand  it  does 
not — and  It  shoiUd  not — deal  with  prob- 
lems not  involving  interstate  commerce 
but  Congress  has  the  power  to  act  if  the 
animal  is  shipped  in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  POAGE,     That  is  right. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  So  does  not  this  bill 
deal  with  the  subject  so  long  as  the  ani- 
mal stolen  is  shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce? 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  does  not  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  stealing  per  se. 

Mr  CRAMER.  I  imderstand  that,  but 
If  the  animal  is  stolen,  the  person  steal- 
ing it  sells  the  animal  in  Interstate  Com- 
merce it  could  come  under  the  definition 
of  a  dealer. 

Mr.  POAGE.    That  is  right. 

Mr  CRAMER.  And  not  imder  the 
exclusion  contained  at  the  bottom  of 
page  4  and  at  the  top  of  page  5,  on  the 
basis  that  a  thief  does  not  raise  animals 
on  the  premises  and  therefore,  a  thief 
is  a  "dealer"  and  subject  to  the  bill.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  POAGE.  He  certainly  could  come 
under  the  term  of  a  dealer  and  would 
come  under  the  term  of  a  dealer. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  precisely  the 
reason  why  I  asked  the  question.  I 
think  the  gentleman  In  his  first  answer 
showed  the  necessity  of  clarifying  the  . 
record  to  the  effect  that  if  you  have  a 
person  who  steals  animals  he  is  covered 
by  the  bill — and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
recalls  the  Life  magazine  article  which 
nl«hlighted  this  problem  and  resulted 
In  thousands  of  letters  being  received  by 
Members  of  Congress — this  is  unques- 
tionably a  serious  problem.  I  want  to 
■nake  sure  that  as  to  those  animals  which 
are  shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  that 
«ls  bill  will  do  something  about  the 
thief  that  sells  them. 

Mr.  POAGE.  This  bUl  would  then 
take  away  from  that  operator  his  license 
w  a  dealer. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield  further,  this  is  someone  who 
never  had  a  license  and  never  claimed  to 
be  a  dealer  but  he  steals  animals  from 
time  to  time  and  sells  them  across  State 
lines  to  these  laboratories.  As  I  read  the 
bill,  it  is  my  understanding  that  that 
petnaper  would  come  within  the  defi- 
nition of  "dealer,"  because  he  does  not 
come  under  the  exception  in  that  he 
does  not  raise  "dogs  or  cats  on  his  own 
premises."    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mrs.  MAY.  Where  is  he  going  to  sell 
them?  % 

Ml*.  CRAMER.  To-aprq^arch  labora- 
tory. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Then  the  research  labora- 
tory or  facility  loses  its  license. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  imderstand  that, 
but  I  want  to  get  the  guy  who  is  doing 
the  petnaping.    How  do  we  get  him? 

Mrs.  MAY.  As  the  'chairman  ex- 
plained, here  we  are  trying  to  dry  up  the 
dog  and  cat  black  market.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  explained,  we  are 
trying  to  wipe  out  the  market  for  ille- 
gally obtained  animals  from  dealers. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield  further,  the  point  I  am  mak- 
ing is  it  appears  to  me — and  I  want  to 
make  the  record  clear — that  this  bill 
would  cover  such  a  petnaper  in  that 
he  would  be  a  dealer  under  the  defini- 
tion in  section  6  on  page  4  in  that  he 
does  sell  animals  and  is  not  exempted 
by  the  25  percent  suggested  as  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  income  because  he 
cannot  meet  the  second  criteria  for 
exemption,  namely  as  someone  who  is 
"breeding  or  rsdsing  dogs  or  cats  on  his 
own  premises."  Therefore  a  petnaper 
would  come  under  the  prohibition  of  this. 
If  he  would  not,  I  think  we  should  de- 
vise a  way  of  bringing  him  under  the 
prohibitions. 

Mr.  POAGE.  He  would  come  under 
the  prohibition  of  the  act.  The  penalty 
would  be  first  suspension  of  his  license. 
You  suggested  he  would  have  no  license. 
If  he  has  none  and  sells  in  interstate 
commerce  without  a  license,  then  he  is 
subject  to  the  penalties  prescribed  on 
page  8,  section  14,  which  would  be  $500 
a  day. 

Mr.  CRAMER,  Precisely.  May  I  ask 
one  more  question  if  the  gentlewoman 
would  yield  further?  Assuming  that  Is 
the  case — and  I  trust  it  is  and  hope  it 
is — I  am  friendly  to  the  bill  and  I  hope 
it  is  the  case — that  the  Secretary  under 
the  provisions  of  section  12  relating  to 
where  a  cease-and-desist  order  has  oc- 
curred has  entered  into  It,  but  this  is  a 
case  where  obviously  no  cease  and  desist 
order  is  involved.  This  is  a  dealer  who 
operates  without  a  license. 

He  is  subject  to  a  penalty  of  $500  for 
each  offense  and  can  be  charged  with 
operating  without  a  valid  license.  Is  that 
correct? 
Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  How  does  this  come  to 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion? What  right  does  this  bill  provide, 
when  one  is  charged,  for  relief,  either 
by  an  administrative  or  a  judicial  body, 
in  conformity  with  the  due  process  of 
law? 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  this  a 
good  bill.  But  if  we  are  going  to  fine 
someone,  he  has  a  right  to  be  sidjudged 
guilty  or  innocent. 

Wherein  does  ftie  proposed  legislation 
provide  for  that  machinery? 

Mr.  POAGE.  This  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide for  a  criminal  prosecution.  This  is 
a  civil  action.  This  penalty  is  a  civil 
penalty.  One  does  not  plead  guilty  or 
innocent  in  a  civil  lawsuit.  But  the  ef- 
fect of  taking  the  man's  money  is  just  as 
persuasive  toward  inducing  him  to  stop 
operating  in  this  fashion. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  All  right,  what  hap- 
pens when  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  sends  a  letter  to 
this  unlicensed  dealer  and  says,  "You  are 
fined  $1,000;  you  are  in  violation  of  this 
act"  and  the  man  says,  "You  try  to  col- 
lect it"? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Unfortunately,  the  Sec- 
retary has  no  right  to  send  any  order  or 
collect  anything.  The  Secretary  can 
only  cancel  or  suspend  his  license. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  exactly  yphat 
I  am  talking  about, 

Mr.  POAGE.  When  a  man  operates 
without  a  license  or  operates  when  his 
license  has  been  suspended  or  canceled, 
then  the  district  attorney  can  file  suit  to 
recover  a  c?vil  penalty  against  him  of 
$500  per  day.  However,  that  is  not  a 
criminal  prosecution.  You  do  not  have 
to  go  before  a  grand  jury  in  order  to  do 
it.  You  do  not  have  to  get  a  conviction 
in  order  to  do  it.  You  simply  come  In 
and  file  suit.  He  has  the  same  right  to 
defend  himself  that  any  other  defendant 
would  have  in  the  civil  courts. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  As  I  understand  it, 
then,  he  would  be  subject  to  the  civil 
penalty  under  section  15? 

Mr.  POAGE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  In  a  Federal  court;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  is  section  14, 1  believe; 
is  it  not? 

Mrs.  MAY,    Section  15. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Section  14  deals  with 
someone  who  is  licensed.  This  is  some- 
one who  is  not  licensed. 

He  would  come  under  section  15,  if  he 
is  engaged,  is  engaging,  or  is  about  to 
engage  in  any  act  or  practice  constituting 
a  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  act, 
including  petnaping,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  POAGE,  That  section  simply  sets 
out  your  procedure  as  to  how  one  goes 
about  collecting  this.  It  tells  one  how 
the  action  may  be  brought.  It  may  be 
brought  in  the  district  where  the  defend- 
ant is  found  or  is  an  inhabitant  or  trans- 
acts business  or  in  the  district  where  the 
act  or  the  practice  in  question  occurred 
or  is  about  to  occur,  and  process  in  such 
cases  may  be  served  in  any  district  where 
the  defendant  may  be  found. 

It  simply  gives  one  an  opportunity  to 
get  the  defendant  into  court. 

Mr,  CRAMER,  I  hope  this  record 
clarifies  that  this  bill  covers  petriapers 
who  ship  in  interstate  commerce  and 
with  a  civil  penalty  for  enforcement  and 
I  thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mrs,  May]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  make 
sure  that  the  record  is  clear  on  this 
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point,  that  this  bill  does  provide  the 
machinery  for  bringing  a  civil  action  In 
Federal  Court  against  someone  who  Is 
"a  dealer,"  and  the  dealer"  definition 
would  include  someone  who  steals  ani- 
mals and  sh.ps  them  in  interstate  com- 
merce, and  they  have  been  brought  in  for 
civil  penalty.  Is  that  a  correct  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  POAGF:.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  refer,  in  closing  this  colloquy,  to 
the  wording  of  the  report  as  to  the  legis- 
lative Intent,  that  this  section  is  very 
carefully  spelled  out  concerning  the  defi- 
nition of  dealers  and  what  kind  of  civil 
action  may  be -brought  under  section  15. 

Mr,  ChaliTnan.  as  a  member  of  the 
Livestock  and  Feed  Grains  Subcommit- 
tee which  originally  considered  some  45 
bills  on  thisisubject,  I  was  pleased  to  join 
with  the  distinguished  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  .gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Poage],  in  cosponsoring  legislation 
to  put  an  end  to  this  vicious  practice  of 
pet  stealing. 

That  Is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  before 
us  today  I  think  you  will  all  agree  that 
a  pet  stealer  is  an  unspeakable  criminal 
who  not  only  steals  cats  and  dogs  and 
then  .sells  them  for  profit  to  medical  cen- 
ters, but  our  subcommittee  has  certainly 
had  ample  evidence  of  the  deplorable 
treatment  cats  and  dogs  have  been  made 
to  .suffer  after  they  have  been  stolen. 

It  is  a  viciou.«  racket,  Mr,  Chairman. 
I  certainly  agree  with  an  editorial  com- 
ment contained  m  the  printed  subcom- 
mittee hearings  in  which  It  is  stated: 

My  heart  belongs  In  part  to  all  fellow 
members  of  the  animal  kingdom,  whether 
they  walk  on  two  leps  or  four.  When  a  mon- 
ster steals  a  child,  or  when  he  steals  a  dog  or 
cat.  he  steals  a  part  of  my  family.  He  Is 
without  honor,  without  any  moral  fiber.  He 
is  worse  th&n   the   money  thief. 

The  foregoing.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize 
is  an  emotional  statement,  certainly — 
because  this  is  an  emotional  issue  since 
no  one  who  possesses  an  ounce  of  de- 
cency condones  dog  or  cat  stealing  for 
any  purpose. 

Our  committee.  I  feel,  was  completely 
receptive  to  trying  to  find  the  best  said 
the  most  workable  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem I  must  admit  it  was  very  difiQcult 
to  recommend  to  the  House  a  carefully 
considered  bill  free  from  overburdening 
emation  We  realize.  Mr,  Chairman,  that 
our  respon-sibility  is  to  legislate  realisti- 
cally, and  I  believe  the  Livestock  and 
Feed  Grains  Subcommittee,  and  indeed 
the  entire  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Is  deserving  of  a  vote  of  confidence 
for  the  realistic  solution  to  the  problem 
that  IS  presented  to  us  today. 

I  honestly  boileve  that  the  bill  before 
us  today,  H.R  13881,  is  an  effective  bill. 
I  honestly  believe  it  will  stop  the  stealing 
and  inhumane  treatment  of  dogs  and 
cats  without  unnece."«arily  interfering 
with  the  research  which  is  so  necessary 
and  which  is  of  such  benefit  to  mankind. 

This  bin  will  do  the  job. 

Under  its  terms,  as  they  have  been  ex- 
plained by  the  author— the  original  au- 
thor of  the  bill— the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture will  regulate  the  transportation. 


sale,  and  handling  of  dogs  and  cats  In- 
tended to  be  used  In  research  or  experi- 
mentation. The  dealers  and  research  fa- 
cilities will  be  required  to  keep  records  of 
sale  and  purchase,  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  could  Inspect.  Failure  to 
comply  with  humane  standards  after  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  could  result  in 
the  cancellation  of  the  license  of  the 
dealer. 

Now  there  were  a  number  of  proposals 
in  the  original  bill  that  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  I  originally  Introduced. 
But  after — literally  months  of  discussion 
and  hearings — we  found  out  that  there 
were  several  areas  that  we  had  to  decide 
against  for  numerous  reasons. 

I  know  there  has  been  a  lot  of  discus- 
sion about  trying  to  set  and  enforce 
standards  for  the  housing  and  care  of 
animals  within  the  research  facility.  The 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  EUid 
Welfare  is  much  more  heavily  Involved 
in  the  support  of  research  and  teaching 
where  dogs  and  cats  are  employed  than 
is  Agriculture.  Any  measure  going  be- 
yond the  operations  of  dealers,  we  feel, 
should  be  administered  through  HEW. 
We  know  there  are  other  bills  to  cover 
this  subject. 

The  details  of  a  proposal  which  would 
set  up  stringent  standards  for  handling 
of  animals  in  laboratories,  and  provide 
for  their  enforcement,  have  really  not  yet 
been  considered  extensively  by  any  com- 
mittee. We  decided  It  would  certainly 
be  unwise  if  the  Congress  were  to  pass 
legislation  without  having  given  full  and 
complete  consideration  to  the  effects — 
and  they  could  be  very  deleterious  effects, 
which  might  follow  from  the  enactment 
of  any  imwlse  provisions. 

As  I  have  stated,  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion with  which  we  are  currently  dealing 
Is  extremely  complicated.  In  the  hear- 
ings that  our  committee  held,  it  became 
evident  that  provisions  which  at  first 
glance  apr)eared  to  be  proper  and  rea- 
sonable, actually  needed  extensive  re- 
vision. Originally,  our  bill  did  carry 
that  Is  the  bill  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  PoageI,  and  I  sponsored,  did 
carry  the  words  "and  other  animals." 

It  eventually  was  dropped  from  the  bill 
by  majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  because  the  theft  of  such 
other  vertebrates  had  not  been  reported, 
and  the  evidence  shows  that  our  major 
laboratory-anlmal-breeders  of  rats,  mice, 
and  hamsters,  and  so  forth  already  have 
decent  facilities  In  this  area. 

In  other  words,  most  of  the  committee 
felt  that  Congress  required  much  more 
evidence  of  improper  handling  before  It 
could  accept  such  a  provision  "for  other 
animals." 

In  addition,  I  think  we  should  point  out 
that  the  cost  of  Inspection  and  a  licens- 
ing system  to  cover  more  than  250  species 
of  vertebrates,  including  not  only""  dbgs 
and  cats,  but  fish,  frogs,  turtles,  snakes, 
birds,  and  so  forth,  would  be  pretty  mon- 
strous. The  cost  of  this  has  not  even 
yet  been  estimated  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Thousands  of  persons 
collect  small  numbers  of  each  of  these 
other  species. 

The  Increased  dlfSculty  of  operation 
would  seriously  Interfere  with  scientific 


work,  and  since  there  Is  no  substantial 
evidence  yet  of  need,  such  a  provision 
therefore  was  not  Included,  or  was 
dropped  from  the  original  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  reemphaslze  that 
I  do  feel  that  this  Is  a  practical  bill,  an 
effective  bill,  and  a  worthy  bill,  it 
should  stop  the  theft  of  pets  for  research 
purposes,  require  humane  treatment  by 
handlers  of  dogs  and  cats  legally  ac- 
quired for  research,  and  yet  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  Interfere  with  scientific  re- 
search. 

In  short,  once  enacted,  this  legislation 
will  terminate  a  great  part  of  the  need- 
less suffering  of  dogs  and  cats  and  the 
anguish  of  their  owners. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Poage].  A  few  moments  ago  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  said  that  I  had 
said  that  perhaps  we  were  spending  too 
much  under  this  bill.  I  made  no  such 
statement,  because  I  do  not  know 
whether  too  much  Is  being  spent  or  too 
little,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  committee 
knows.  My  point  was  that  unless  con- 
trols are  established,  there  can  be  a 
bureaucratic  buildup  under  this  bill.  I 
do  not  believe  that  salaries  ought  to  be 
fixed  for  justices  of  the  peace  on  a  basis 
of  the  number  of  cases  they  handle  or 
convictions  they  obtain.  I  do  not  think 
the  pay  of  a  policeman  ought  to  be  predi- 
cated upon  the  number  of  summonses  he 
issues  or  does  not  Issue. 

My  whole  point  was  that  I  hope  the 
committee  will  give  careful  scrutiny  to 
what  transpires  with  respect  to  fixing  the 
fees  based  upon  the  administrative  costs. 
I  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the 
estlniated  cost  for  administration  Is  too 
much  or  too  little.  I  only  wanted  to  cor- 
rect the  record  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  am  sorry  If  the  gentle- 
man thought  I  said  that  he  said  It  will 
cost  too  much.  I  had  Intended  to  say 
that  the  gentleman  expressed  concern 
about  the  amount  of  the  cost.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  is  concerned,  as  I  am, 
about  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  am  sure  the  committee 
will  observe  that  point,  and  If  we  find 
that  the  fees  are  exorbitant  and  we  are 
getting  too  much  money,  we  will  certainly 
cut  them  down. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  thank  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  understand  what  the 
gentleman  meant  to  express  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  think  at  this  point  we  can  merely 
say  that  we  must  give  this  bill  a  chance 
to  be  tried,  and  then  keep  a  watch  on 
what  Its  effects  are  in  several  areas,  as 
well  as  Its  cost.  Perhaps  then  we  can 
suggest  further  things,  because  It  must 
come  back  to  Congress  through  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  If  further  funds 
are  to  be  expended. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  has  ex- 
pired. The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  11  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  some  of  his  time? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [  Mr .  O'Neal  ] . 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  my  colleagues  across  the 
aisle  for  yielding  me  this  time.  I  had 
been  promised  the  time  by  my  chairman, 
but  his  time  was  consumed  In  answer- 
ing questions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  supporting  H.R. 
13881  to  license  the  transportation,  sale 
and  handling  of  dogs  and  cats  for  re- 
search purposes,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  Congress  is  not  being  asked 
to  preempt  the  field  of  dognaping  and 
catnaping. 

Surely  there  are  many  who  would  like 
for  us  to  do  so  but  I  am  pleased  to  see 
our  committee  avoid  taking  further  steps 
to  violate  the  principle  of  States  rights. 

While  the  problem  is  much  more  severe 
in  some  areas  than  In  others,  I  think  each 
State  should  retain  the  right  to  deal 
with  Its  own  dog  thieves  and  cat  thieves 
commensurate  with  the  Importance  It 
places  on  Its  own  dogs  and  cats. 

For  Instance,  In  my  own  State  of 
Georgia  It  Is  not  a  crime  to  steal  a  cat, 
and  I  can  only  presume  that  succeeding 
legislatures  have  preferred  it  that  way 
because  they  passed  over  an  opportunity 
to  correct  this  situation  when  tliey 
amended  the  applicable  statute  as  re- 
cently as  1964. 

Having  served  as  a  circuit  or  district 
prosecuting  attorney — we  call  them  so- 
licitors general — for  over  23  years  before 
being  permitted  the  high  privilege  of 
serving  in  this  body,  I  have  more  than 
the  average  acquaintance  with  Georgia 
criminal  laws. 

In  our  State  no  animal  Is  the  subject 
matter  of  larceny  unless  specifically 
made  so  by  statute.  This  our  State  leg- 
islature has  done  by  fixing  the  punish- 
ment at  not  less  than  4  nor  more  than 
20  years  In  the  penitentiary  to  steal  a 
horse,  4  to  10  to  rustle  a  cow,  2  to  4  to 
take  a  hog,  a  chicken,  a  turkey,  or  a  pea 
fowl,  1  to  3  years  to  dognap  a  dog,  and 
even  3  to  6  months  to  steal  any  oysters — 
yes,  oysters,  thougfr  this  punishment 
might  be  relieved  by  paying  a  fine  be- 
tween the  limits  of  $25  and  $100. 

Nowhere,  however,  is  it  made  a  crime  to 
steal  a  cat — no  matter  what  the  actual 
or  sentimental  value  of  the  blue-ribbon 
winner  might  be — unless  a  very  broad  or 
liberal  Interpretation  might  be  placed 
some  day  on  code  section  26-2612  which 
reads  as  follows: 

All  other  domestic  animals  which  are  fit 
for  food  may  be  subjects  of  simple  larceny. 

This  crime  Is  designated  a  misde- 
meanor. 

As  I  said  In  the  beginning,  every  State 
lias  a  different  problem.  Georgians  do 
not  steal  many  cats.    In  my  23  years  as  a 


prosecuting  attorney  In  six  counties,  I 
had  to  handle  only  onese^  complaint, 
and,  Mr.  Chalrm^n^,^t  It  necessary  to 
stop  short  of  proving  that  a  cat  Is  "fit 
for  food." 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Mrs.  Bolton]. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
year  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  animal  welfare  move- 
ment in  this  country.  Henry  Bergh. 
diplomat  and  lawyer,  pioneered  in  se- 
curing the  first  State  laws  for  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  animals.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  because  children  at 
that  time  also  had  no  legal  protection 
from  mistreatment,  he  then  helped  bring 
about  the  first  child  protection  laws.  In 
order  to  do  so,  he  had  to  shock  an  apa- 
thetic public  by  bringing  into  court  Mary 
Ellen,  a  child  who  had  been  cruelly 
beaten  and  chained,  demanding  that  she 
be  granted  the  same  protection  under 
law  which  he  had  just  brought  about  for 
animals.  Mr.  Bergh  made  his  point  with 
the  court  and  the  public ;  child  protection 
laws  quickly  followed. 

In  the  long  years  since  Heru-y  Bergh 
brought  about  the  first  State  laws  for  the 
protection  of  animals,  additional  State 
antlcruelty  laws  have  been  adopted.  But 
few  have  been  enacted  on  the  Federal 
level.  In  the  year  and  a  half  since  the 
scandalous  conditions  under  which  deal- 
ers acquire  and  handle  animals  for  sale 
to  laboratories  first  came  to  public  at- 
tention, through  a  series  of  raids  and  ar- 
rests of  dealers,  the  public  outcry  for 
remedial  action  by  the  Congress  has  been 
growing. 

We  will  be  responding  to  that  justified 
outcry  and  honoo-Ing  the  memory  of 
Henry  Bergh,  one  Af  the  greatest  humani- 
tarians In  history!  when  we  pass  a  thor- 
oughly good  bill  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  propose  to  offer  an 
amendment,  somewhat  In  a  substitute 
form,  for  the  very  good  bill  presented, 
which  will,  I  believe,  provide  a  few  more 
teeth  which  are  needed  to.  strike  down 
the  inhuman  practice  of  dognaping, 
which  has  been  documented  so  thor- 
oughly through  the  national  media  in  re- 
cent months.  At  the  same  time,  It  will 
not  restrict  or  hamper  laboratory  and 
research  activities. 

May  I  say  at  this  time  it  has  been  very, 
very  interesting — and  fills  all  of  us  with 
hope — to  have  had  the  committee  do  the 
job  which  has  been  done.  They  fought, 
bled,  and  died  on  two  or  three  sides  of 
this  thing.  I  commend  the  committee 
for  Its  fortitude,  for  its  patience,  for  Its 
endurance,  and  for  its  results.  I  do  not 
wholly  agree  with  them,  as  will  be  seen 
later. 

My  proposal  spells  out  the  standards  to 
be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  would  require  him  to  take 
action.  The  bill  does  not.  It  merely  au- 
thorizes. 

We  do  not — either  of  us — want  to  stop 
or  to  hamper  laboratory  research,  but  we 
do  want  a  bill  which  will  stop  this  vicious 
practice  of  stealing  and  mistreating 
household  pets. 

The  proposal  which  I  shall  hope  to  of- 
fer by  way  of  an  amendment  offers  the 


best  hope  for  effective  action.  My  mail 
certainly  Indicates  that  this  is  what  our 
people  desire. 

A  groundswell  which  has  come  almost 
as  a  tidal  wave  on  us  here  in  Congress  has 
been  very  illuminating.  When  our  peo- 
ple know  things  are  wrong  they  want 
something  done  about  them. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dagtte]. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  13881. 

Starting  last  summer  and  running 
through  this  spring,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  has  been  considering  and 
perfecting  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
humane  treatment  of  dogs,  cats,  and 
other  animals  and  to  eliminate  a  cruel 
racket  in  stolen  pets,  while  insuring  a 
continued  flow  of  animals  to  our  various 
medical  centers,  hospitals,  urUverslties, 
and  other  research  facilities. 

As  has  been  mentioned  earlier,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  has  received 
over  30,000  letters  and  cards;  heard  or 
received  statements  from  some  150  wit- 
nesses; considered  45  bills;  and  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  a  sincere  effort  to 
bring  to  the  House  a  good  bill,  an  ef- 
fective bUl  and  yes,  a  strong  bill.    \ 
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What  does  the  committee  bill  do'? 

In  brief,  H.R.  13881  directs  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  pur- 
chase, sale,  transi>ortatlon,  and  handling 
of  dogs  and  cats  in  commerce. 

This  regulation  womd  be  accomplished 
by  a  licensing  system  under  which  re- 
search facilities,  dog  and  cat  dealers,  and 
other  persons  licensed  as  dealers  would 
be  required  to  meet  standards  and  pro- 
cedures established  by  this  act. 

Dealers  and  persons  licensed  as  dealers 
would  be  required  to  treat  dogs  and  cats 
in  a  humane  manner 'and  to  keep  ade- 
quate records  of  their  trafBc  in  these 
animals. 

Research  facilities  would  be  specifically 
exempted  from  complying  with  any 
standards  dealing  with  the  treatment  or 
handling  of  dogs  or  cats  after  these  ani- 
mals arrived  at  a  laboratory  or  research 
center. 

The  program  is  designed  to  be  self- 
financing  to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble. 

The  program  would  be  enforced  by  civil 
penalties,  Injunctive  action,  tind  suspen- 
sion or  revocation  of  licenses.  Appeal 
procedures  through  appropriate  U.S. 
courts  of  appeal  are  established  by  the 
bill. 

In  some  respects  this  legislation  is  quite 
unusual. 

In  these  days  of  legislating  by  execu- 
tive communication,  it  is  relatively  rare 
to  see  the  Congress  initiate  and  enact  a 
proposal  completely  on  its  own  without 
first  receiving  a  Presidential  message  or 
an  administration  bill. 

H.R.  13881,  however.  Is  such  a  bill.  It 
shows  the  concern  of  an  Interested  public, 
a  responsible  press,  and  an  enlightened 
medical  community.  It  is  a  bill  which 
reflects  the  recognition  of  a  problem  and 
effective  action  by  the  Congress. 

This  bill,  too.  has  broad  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  the  committee.    The  gentleman 
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from  Texas  tMr  Poage'  who  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommitt^^e  on  Llve- 
Ftock  and  Feed  Grains,  toi-''C*;er  with  the 
gei'.tleman  from  Minnesota  i  Mr.  Quie], 
the  ra::.k;;;t!  Republican  on  the  subcom- 
miltee,  h.ave  bplh  worked  lone  and  hard 
to  bring  fortff  a  good  bill.  Both  these 
gentlemen  should  be  complimented  for 
their  efforts  in  compromising  the  many 
divergent  views  and  in  achieving  unified 
support  within  the  full  Committee  on 
.■\i,'rlcuJture. 

When  the  committee  began  Its  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  there  were 
two  general  sets  of  divergent  views  which 
had  to  be  reconciled.  One  school  of 
thought  held  that  animal  research  was, 
in  it.self.  bad  and  should  be  abolished, 
while  dealers  who  handle  these  animals 
be  eliminated.  At  the  other  side  of  the 
street  were  those  who  felt  that  no  legis- 
lation whatsoever  was  needed.  Some- 
where between  these  views  came  45  vari- 
ous bills,  most  of  which  differed  in  detail 
and  direction. 

Out  of  these  many  bills  the  subcom- 
mittee develoj.>ed  a  bill  which  uas  further 
modified  by  the  full  committt^.  There 
was  ijive  and  take  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  from  various  points  of  view,  but 
throughout  the  entire  consideration  of 
this  legLslacion  there  was  a  genuine  and 
sincere  effort  to  meet  the  common  objec- 
tives. 

Is  this  a  weak  bilP 

Today  as  we  consider  this  bill,  there 
win  be  those  who  contend  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  is  weak.  As  debate  continues 
today,  I  am  confident  that  the  merits 
of  the  various  alternatives  will  be 
thoroughly  discussed,  so  I  would  like  to 
concentrate  on  just  three  questions 
about  the  committee  bill  in  an  effort  to 
convince  this  body  that  our  bill  Is  a 
strong,  effective  piece  of  legislation. 

I>:)es  the  bill  offer  protection  to  dog 
a;:d  cat  owners? 

The  answer  is  "Yes  "  The  licensing 
system,  the  recordkeeping  requirements, 
the  identification  of  dogs  and  cats,  the 
requirement  for  dealers  to  hold  these 
aiUmals  prior  to  disposition,  and  the 
penalty  provisions  all  insure  that  a  sig- 
nificant advance  vvill  be  taken  against 
the  organized  theft  of  dogs  and  cats. 

Will  dogs  and  cats  be  treated 
humanely'^ 

The  answer  again  is  "Yes."  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  be  empowered 
to  estabhsh  and  enforce  humane  stand- 
ards for  dealers,  regulat-e  auction  mar- 
kets, and  take  every  appropriate  step  to 
see  that  dogs  and  cats  destined  for  lab- 
oratory use  are  treated  compassionately 
and  humanely 

Will  medical  research  be  impaired? 

The  final  answer  Is  'No."  Safeguards 
built  into  this  bill  Insure  that  our  great 
medical  research  complex  will  not  be 
Impedtxl  or  restricted  m  us  never-end- 
ing .search  for  llie  secrets  of  science  tliat 
will  benefit  each  and  everj'  one  of  us. 

In  summarj-,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee bill  is  a  good  bill,  an  original  bill. 
a  strong  bill,  an  effective  bill.  It  has 
been  carefully  considered  and  thoroughly 
debated  within  the  committee.  It  comes 
to  the  House  with  strong  bipartisan  sup- 


port from  the  committee  and  deserves 
the  support  of  this  body. 

Mr.  POAQE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Resnick]. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
I  wish  to  commend  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Livestock  and  Feed- 
grains  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
who  have  reported  a  very  fine  bill. 

As  many  as  my  colleagues  will  remem- 
ber. I  introduced  the  first  bill  In  this 
area,  HH.  9743.  I  am  very  happy  that 
most  of  the  provisions  of  that  bill  have 
been  Incorporated  In  the  committee  bill. 

For  the  record,  I  should  like  to  make 
very  clear  what  I  had  in  mind  when  I 
Introduced  the  proposed  legislation,  and 
what  most  of  the  letters  I  received  were 
about.  Very  simply,  it  was  to  prevent 
the  theft  of  our  cats  and  of  our  dogs  and 
other  household  pets,  and  prevent  their 
winding  up  In  medical  research  lab- 
oratories. 

We  know  the  problems  which  are  in- 
volved In  humane  treatment  of  animals 
In  laboratories. 

That  is  the  subject  of  another  bill. 
That  bill  did  not  even  come  before  our 
committee.  This  bill,  the  Poage  bill, 
very  simply  Is  designed  to  see  that  there 
will  be  no  more  profit  for  anyone  in 
stealing  our  pets.  As  pointed  out — and 
the  testimony  Is  full  of  it — there  Is  very 
little  reason  for  anybody  to  steal  our 
family  pets  except  for  medical  research 
purposes.  I  understand  that  there  are 
going  to  be  a  number  of  substitute 
amendments.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  am  100  percent  behind  the  Poage  bill 
as  It  Is  written.  I  think  It  covers  the 
original  Intent  of  this  legislation.  I  think 
it  should  be  pointed  out  to  one  and  all 
that  this  bill  will  in  no  way  make  it  more 
difficult  for  our  medical  research  facil- 
ities to  operate.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
agree  that  it  will  raise  the  cost  of  animals 
to  our  medical  researchers. 

They  have  stated  this  many  times,  but 
It  Is  always  cheaper  to  steal  something 
than  it  is  to  buy  something.  But  that 
is  no  excuse  to  encourage  stealing.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  the  passage  of  the  Poage 
bill  will  see  the  Introduction  of  com- 
mercial dog  and  cat  raising  for  labora- 
tory purposes.  I  think  the  medical  pro- 
fession will  benefit  by  it  and  I  think 
medical  research  will  benefit  by  it.  I 
know  all  of  us  who  have  dogs  and  cats 
that  we  love  as  part  of  our  family  will  be 
very  happy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sweeney]. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  at  this  time  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  his 
interest  In  this  field.  At  the  time  of  the 
gentleman's  Introduction  of  his  bill  on 
this  particular  issue  I  was  very  interested 
to  review  the  comment  that  the  gentle- 
man made  with  regard  to  the  primary 
purpose  of  this  legislation,  namely,  to 
protect  dogs  and  cats  from  thievery,  as 
has  been  described  in  the  committee 
hearings  and  the  comments  here  today. 
My  question  to  the  gentleman  is  simply 
this:  If  there  is  a  growing  national  prob- 
lem that  we  liave  a  black  market  develop- 


ing In  stolen  animals,  particularly  dogs 
and  cats,  why  not  incorporate  in  the  leg- 
islation itself  a  criminal  provision,  as 
was  originally  suggested  at  the  time  other 
legislation  such  as  the  Helstoski  bill  pro- 
vided for?  Why  not  provide  for  a  crimi- 
nal remedy?  Why  in  the  Poage  bill  and 
in  the  gentleman's  bill  wsis  the  criminal 
provision  dropped?  I  vould  like  to  have 
some  comments  on  that. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  In  my  bill,  H.R.  9743, 
the  criminal  penalty  was  not  dropped! 
However,  in  discussing  it  with  the  com- 
mittee and  in  hearing  everybody's  views 
on  it,  I  came  to  agree  with  our  distin- 
guished chairman  that  merely  by  lifting 
the  dealer's  license  we  would  probably 
get  more  compliance  than  by  these  harsh 
criminal  penalties  which  I  originally  In- 
serted In  my  bill. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  I  might  say  it  would 
certainly  be  well  documented,  I  believe 
In  every  office  on  the  Hill,  that  there  is  a 
growing  demand  In  America  for  enforce- 
ment to  eliminate  situations  such  as  were 
described  as  existing  in  Maryland  and 
in  other  areas  where  they  are  obviously 
Inflicting  indescribable  cruelty  upon 
animals.  There  is  a  demand  growing 
that  this  be  effectively  dealt  with  in 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  would  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Ohio  that  I  think 
these  licenses  will  be  of  great  value  to 
dealers.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  Is  going 
to  get  this  license  if  he  Is  not  a  reputable 
person.  Further,  I  think  once  this  li- 
cense is  acquired  I  very  much  doubt  that 
any  owner  of  the  license  is  going  to  jeop- 
ardize that  license  by  handling  stolen 
animals. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Might  I  develop  this 
part  of  the  Record  here  with  the  gentle- 
man further?  I  would  be  Interested  in 
finding  out  and  ascertaining  whether  the 
gentleman  would  consider  just  the  revo- 
cation of  the  license  sufficient,  if  there 
Is  developing  in  this  country  this  great 
traffic  in  stolen  animals  and  pets? 
Would  he  consider  just  the  revocation 
of  a  license,  in  his  judgment,  as  sufficient 
to  curtail  this  type  of  traffic? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Well,  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that, 
again,  we  must  realize  the  revocation  of 
this  license  will  put  the  man  out  of  busi- 
ness because  laboratories  will  not  be 
permitted  to  buy  from  him.  It  will  stop 
his  livelihood  and,  certainly,  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  research  facilities'  licenses 
would  hamper  their  work  tremendously. 

I  doubt  if  the  research  facility  would 
jeopardize  losing  its  license. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  finally, 
it  would  seem  to  my  mind  that  the  rec- 
ord in  committee  and  here  today  is  pretty 
certain  that  what  we  are  really  turning 
the  focus  upon  here  today  Is  not  the 
legitimate  dealers  but,  rather,  those  who 
operate  In  the  gray  areas,  and  those  who 
have  a  record  of  certainly  violating  any 
humane  standards,  and  everything  else. 

However,  in  the  absence  of  a  criminal 
provision  how  would  we  get  those  who  do 
not  operate  beyond  that  area? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  a  part 
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of  the  provisions  contained  In  this  bill 
provide  that  certain  standards  be  set  up 
to  which  the  dealer  must  adhere.  If 
these  standards  are  not  met,  dealers  are 
not  given  the  business  in  the  first  plfwe. 
If,  after  operating  for  a  while,  they  fall 
below  the  standard,  they  might  be  put 
out  of  business,  ipso  facto,  like  the  shock- 
ing case  in  Baltlinore. 

Certainly  the  Secretary  would  never 
license  an  operator  like  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  belief  that  these 
licenses  will  become  a  thing  of  value,  and 
no  one  will  jeopardize  losing  this  li- 
cense— his  very  livelihood — by  violating 
fee  law,  and  through  the  handling  of 
stolen  animals. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
Poage  bill,  H.R.  13881. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  this  leg- 
islation. If  enacted,  would  accomplish 
two  things  effectively.  First,  It  will  stop 
the  stealing  of  dogs  for  research  pur- 
poses. Second,  it  will  provide  for  hu- 
mane standards  for  the  handling  and 
transportation  of  dogs  when  they  move 
from  the  original  owner  to  the  research 
facility  in  the  hands  of  dealers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  does 
not  provide  for  any  regulation  of  re- 
search facilities  and  their  handling  of 
dogs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  not  sufficient 
testimony  presented  to  the  subcommittee 
or  to  the  full  committee  proving  that 


control  of  research  facilities  Is  necessary 
at  this  time. 

The  real  problem  with  which  we  are 
confronted  is  the  stealing  of  dogs  smd 
cats  and  the  treatment  thereof  as  was 
shown  in  such  cases  as  the  one  in  Mary- 
land, where  the  cruel  treatment  was  so 
severe  that  State  action  was  taken 
against  the  parties  Involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  comparisons  be- 
tween the  Poage  bill,  HR.  13881,  and  the 
bill  which  is  spoken  about  most  now  in 
the  telegrams  which  we  have  received, 
the  Helstoski  bill,  HJl.  10743,  have  been 
prepared.  In  order  that  the  Record 
might  show  this  comparison,  when  we  go 
back  Into  the  House  again,  I  shall  ask  for 
permission  to  make  this  comparison  a 
part  of  the  Record  at  this  point: 


CoMPABisoN  Between  B.JR.  13881  as  Rxpobted  bt  the  CoMMrrrEE  on  Acsicultuks  and 


Item 
Animals  covered  by  bill. 
Licensing  of  research  facilities. 


Records  of  research  facilities. 

Acquisition  of  animals  by  research  facility. 

Licensing  of  dealers. 

Ucenslng  of  common  carriers. 

Humane  standards. 

Auction  markets. 

Identification. 

Coordination  with  State  and  local  agencies. 

Time  of  disposal  of  animals. 

Inspection  of  premises. 
Penalties  and  sanctions. 


Prlnclpal-agent  relationship. 


CXn 683— Part  7 


HJe.  13881  (committee  hill) 
Dogs  and  cats  only  (sees.  2(d)  and  2(e).) 
Requires  research  facilities  to  be  licensed, 
but  expressly  prohibits  establishment  of  hu- 
mane standards  for  handling  of  animals  sub- 
sequent to  their  arrival  at  a  research  facility 
(sec.  6). 

Requires  records  to  be  kept  of  purchase, 
sale,  and  transportation  of  dogs  and  cats; 
records  available  for  inspection  by  Secretary 
or  his  authorized  agent  (sec.  8) . 

Prohibited  from  anyone  except  "person" 
holding  valid  license  as  a  "dealer"  (sec.  8). 
(See  committee  rept.,  p.  7,  on  acquisition  of 
dogs  or  cats  from  dog  pKJunds  or  animal  shel- 
ters.) 

Required  for  dealers  and  permitted  for  per- 
sons who  voluntarily  wish  to  be  licensed  as 
dealers.  Persons  with  less  than  "substantial 
portion  of  income"  from  breeding  and  raising 
dogs  and  cats  would  be  exempt  from  license 
requirements  (sec.  2(h)  and  sec.  6). 

Exempted  from  licensing  requirements. 
(Note. — Common  carriers  except  trucks  are 
covered  by  the  28-hour  law) . 

To  be  determined,  promulgated,  and  en- 
forced by  Secretary  by  regulations  (sec.  6  and 
sec.  11). 

Contemplates  regulations  of  and  establish- 
ment of  humane  standards  at  auction  mar- 
kets (sec.  11  and  committee  rept.,  p.  8.) 

Requires  dogs  and  cats  to  be  marked  In 
humane  manner  determined  by  Secretary 
(sec.  7). 

Authorizes  Secretary  to  cooperate  with 
State  and  local  agencies  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  the  bill  and  similar  State  and 
local  laws  (sec.  9). 

Prohibits  dealers  from  selling  or  disposing 
of  any  dog  or  cat  within  6  business  days  or 
other  period  of  time  specified  by  the  Secre- 
tary (sec.  10). 


Contemplated    In    Secretary's    regulations 
(sec.  11  and  committee  rept.,  p.  8). 


Provides  civil  penalty  of  $600  per  day  for 
each  offense  to  be  collected  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Authorizes  injunctive  action  through 
Attorney  General  (sec.  14).  Authorizes  sus- 
pension or  revocation  of  licenses  of  dealers 
after  hearings  and  denial  of  Federal  research 
funds  to  research  facilities  unless  another 
Federal  agency  finds  such  action  not  to  be 
In  the  public  Interest  (sec.  12(a) ) . 


Provides  that  the  act,  omission,  or  failure 
of  an  agent  or  research  facility  or  dealer  or 
person  licensed  as  a  dealer  acting  within 
scoi>e  of  his  employment  will  be  deemed  the 
act  of  bis  principal  (sec.  18) . 


HJi.  10743,  HJl.  13348  and  Soclab  Bnxa 
HJl.  10743,  H.R  13346  (and  companion  billa) 
All  vertebrates  (sec.  2(f) ) . 
Does  not  require  research  facilities  to  be 
licensed;  does  not  establish  humane  stand- 
ards for  handling  of  animals  at  research  fa- 
clUties. 

Requires  records  to  be  kept  for  3  years  and 
a  bin  of  sale  for  each  animal;  records  avail- 
able for  inspection  by  Secretary  or  any  police 
officer  or  agent  of  any  law  enforcement 
agency  (sec.  7). 

Prohibited  from  anyone  except  a  "dealer" 
(sec.  3) . 


Required  for  dealers.  No  comf>arable  pro- 
vision for  voluntary  licensing  or  exemption 
for  persons  seUing  small  numbers  of  animals 
(sec.  2(h)). 


Common  carriers  required  obtain  a  license. 

Set  forth  In  bill.  Transactions  Involving 
sick,  injured,  unweaned,  or  pregnant  animals 
prohibited  (sec.  5). 

Prohibits  auction  sales  of  animals  used  for 
research  (sec.  10). 

Requires  dogs  and  cats  to  be  Identified  by 
photograph  or  other  htmiane  and  palnlees 
manner  determined  by  Secretary  (sec.  6). 

Directs  Secretary  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  encourage  States  to  adopt  new  laws 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  bill  and  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  cooperate  with  State 
agencies  (sec.  8) . 

Prohibits  dealers  from  selling  or  disposing 
of  any  animal  within  6  business  days.  Re- 
qmres  Secretary  and  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officers  to  assist  owners  of  animals 
to  search  premise*  of  dealers  after  obtaining 
search  warrant  (sec.  9). 

Requires  Inspection  of  dealers  at  least  six  . 
times  a  year;   requires  regular  inspection  of 
transportation  of  animals.    Permits  delega- 
tion  of   Inspection    authority  to   State   and 
local  agencies  (sec.  11  (a) ) . 

Provides  for  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  1  year  and  $10,000  fine  for  violations. 
Authorizes  Attorney  General  to  prosecute 
violation  reported  by  the  Secretary  or  by  oth- 
er persons  (sec.  12).  Authorizes  suspension 
or  revocation  of  dealer's  license  after  hear- 
ings. Requires  Secretary  to  suspend  license 
of  dealer  being  prosecuted  for  cruelty  to 
animals  under  State  law  and  to  revoke  such 
dealer's  license  In  the  event  of  a  conviction 
(sec.  14). 

Contains  a  similar,  though  not  identical 
provision  (sec.  13). 
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CoMPABiso.M  BrrwEtN  H.R.  13881  ab  Ripobtxd  bt  tbm  OOMicrrm  on  Aobicoltum  and  HJi. 

Item 
Financing  pr   vision. 


Appeals  from  Secretary'*  final  order. 


Deflnltlons  of  "person,"  "Secretary."  "com- 
merce." "dog,"  "cat."  "research  facility." 
Constitutional  ln-.'al!dlty  clause. 
Date  effective. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  pre- 
vious speakers  have  quite  well  pointed 
out  the  emphasis  and  impact  of  this  leg- 
islation, as  well  as  the  necessity  for  it. 
Rtither  than  take  any  greater  length  of 
time.  I  shall  )ust  let  the  record  stand. 
based  u\xm  what  the  other  .sp>eakers  have 
.said 

Mr  Chairman,  I  might  say  that  my 
ow::  attitude  on  thus  legislation  Is  that  at 
first  I  felt  we  should  have  limited  it  only 
to  the  dealers,  and  in  .so  no  i-ay  men- 
tioned the  rp.search  facilities.  However, 
based  upon  the  cxHnmlttee  Information  I 
chan>,'e(;  :ny  mind.  They  found  it  neces- 
sar>-  to  license  research  facilities  in  order 
that  the  record.-;  may  be  compared  and 
a  determination  made  if  any  unlicensed 
desUers  are  providing  does  and  cats  for 
the  research  facilities  this  provides  a 
means  for  the  regulation  of  dealers  that 
we  could  not  otherwise  have  had. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  QUTE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kaiisas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this 
time  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  13881. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  13881.  which  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the 
transportation,  sale,  and  handling  of 
dogs,  cats,  and  other  animals  intended 
to  be  used  for  purposes  of  research  and 
experimentation,  and  certain  other 
puT'POses. 

The  purpcses  of  this  bill  have  been 
amply  discussed,  and  essentially  they  are 
threefold:  First,  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  provide  protection  to  the  owners 
of  dos.s  .^.-.d  caus  from  the  theft  of  such 
pets  second,  to  prevent  the  use  or  sale 
of  stolen  animals  for  purposes  of  research 
or  experimentation;  and  third,  to  es- 
tablish humane  .'^tandard.s  for  the  treat- 
ment of  these  aiiimals  while  they  are  on 
the  way  to  medical  research  facilities. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Secreury  of  Agri- 
culture w;)uld  issue  Ucen.se.s  w  both  deal- 
ens  and  research  facilities  The  deal- 
ers would  be  required  to  keep  records  of 
their  handlln"-  transp<jrtatlon,  purchase, 
and  sale  of  dogs  and  cats.  The  research 
facilities  would  keep  records  of  their 
purcha.'Ne,  sale,  and  transportation  of 
dogs  and  caUs  acquired  by  them. 

A  slsniftcant  feature  of  the  bill  would 
make  it  unlawful  for  a  dealer  or  research 
facility  to  operate  without  a  license,  and 
a  research  facility  ould  purchase  dogs 
and  cats  only   from  a  licensed   dealer. 


H.R.  13881  (committee  bill) 

Establishes  a  system  of  graduated  license 
fees  designed  to  cover.  Insofar  as  practicable, 
tlie  cost  of  administering  the  program.  Li- 
cense fee  collections  would  be  deposited  In 
a  special  fund  which  would  remain  available 
without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limitations. 
Alao  authmlzee  such  appropriations  by  Oon- 
gr«w  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to 
time  (sec.  17). 

Provides  for  appeals  by  research  facilities, 
dealers,  and  other  aggrieved  persons  to  TJ.S. 
circuit  courts  of  appeal  (sec.  12(&) ) . 

Substantially  the  same,  though  not  Identi- 
cal, in  both  bills  (sec.  a(a)  through  3(f)). 

Identical  in  both  bills  (sec  16), 

Identical  In  both  biUs  (120  days  after  en- 
actment) (sec. 18) . 


10743,  HJl.  13346  Airo  SiMnjiR  Bn.i,s — Continued 
H.R.  10743,  H.R  13346  {and  companion  biUs) 
Requires  dealers  to  pay  in  license  fees  an 
amount  sufficient  to  finance  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program.  License  fee  collection 
would  be  deposited  as  tr^fiiaury  mlscellaneoufl 
receipts.  No  authority  for  appropriations 
(sec.  16). 


No  provision  Included  In  bill  for  appeals. 


Substantially  the  same,  though  not  Identi- 
cal, in  both  bills  (sec.  2(a)  through  2(g)). 

Identical  In  both  bills  (sec.  16). 

Identical  In  both  bills  (120  days  after 
enactment  (sec.  17). 


Reasonable  penalty  provisions  are  in- 
cluded in  the  bill,  and  violations  of  this 
act  or  any  regulation,  after  confirmed  by 
a  hearing,  could  result  in  a  $500  per  day 
penalty,  suspension  or  revocation  of  a 
dealer's  license,  the  issuance  of  a  cease- 
and-desist  order,  or  possible  withdrawal 
of  Federal  aid  to  a  research  facility  If 
the  withdrawal  would  not  be  contrary  to 
the  public  interest. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Livestock  and  Peed  Grains,  and, 
frankly,  I  was  shocked  at  some  of  the 
testimony  presented  by  many  of  the  very 
fine  witnesses  who  appeared.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  anyone  would  subject 
dumb  animals  to  such  cruel  and  unusual 
treatment  as  was  evidenced  by  photo- 
graphs made  available  to  our  committee. 
In  my  opinion,  this  Is  a  reasonable  pro- 
posal and  one  that  should  have  the  sup- 
port of  every  Member  of  this  body. 
There  are  certain  amendments  and  ex- 
ceptions, one  of  which  will  permit  farm- 
ers or  other  owners  of  relatively  small 
numbers  of  dogs  and  cats  to  sell  these 
animals  to  dealers  withdHit  obtaining  a  li- 
cense. In  addition,  section  V  of  the  bill 
completely  excludes  the  r^arch  facility 
from  having  to  meet  humane  standards 
set  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
the  handling,  transportation  and  sale  of 
dogs  and  cats.  * 

As  In  many  cases,  some  people  view 
this  measure  as  being  too  weak,  while 
others  Indicate  It  is  too  strong;  but.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  reasonable  and  Just  and  de- 
serves your  support. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  offer  my  wholehearted  support 
for  H.R.  13881.  It  is  time  that  we  put  an 
end  to  the  suffering  which  millions  of 
animals  in  America  have  undergone  for 
the  benefit  of  resetu-ch.  It  Is  time  that 
we  set  up  regulations  by  which  all  per- 
sons dealing  with  these  animals  must 
abide,  and  for  which  punishment  Is  Is- 
sued m  the  event  of  violation.  Over  the 
months,  I  have  had  many  letters  from 
disheartened  constituents  In  which  they 
express  their  concern,  dismay,  and  hor- 
ror over  the  treatment  and  handling  of 
experimental  animals.  On  behalf  of  my 
constituents  in  their  compassion  for  ani- 
mals that  win  be  Involved  in  future  re- 
search, let  me  again  offer  affirmative  sup- 
port for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SICKI.es.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
most  happy  to  support  H.R.  13881  as  re- 
ported from  the  Agriculture  Committee. 


The  reported  bill  eliminates  regula- 
tion of  "other  animals"  as  provided  for 
In  the  bills  that  I  and  several  other  Mem- 
bers introduced,  and  provides  for  protec- 
tion of  dogs  and  cats  only.  In  view  of 
the  uncertainties  raised  with  respect  to 
the  problems  involved  In  the  protection 
of  "other  animals,"  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  restrict  protection  to  dogs  and 
cats  only  at  the  present  time.  Certain- 
ly it  is  the  inhumane  abuse  of  dogs  and 
cats  that  is  the  overwhelming  concern  to 
millions  of  our  citizens. 

The  reported  bill  also  eliminates  some 
references  to  "research  facilities"  in  or- 
der to  make  it  even  more  certain  that 
bona  fide  research  endeavors  are  not 
subject  to  outside  Interference.  These 
technical  changes  merely  confirm  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  intent  of  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

In  short,  the  objective  of  the  bill  is  to 
provide  protection  against  the  repulsive 
and  widely  reported  pbuses  of  dogs  and 
cats,  but  at  the  same  time  to  protect 
the  legitimate  and  necessary  functions 
of  research  institutions.  I  urge  the 
House  to  act  favorably  on  this  important 
legislation. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  13881.  This  bill,  if  enacted, 
should  bring  to  a  halt  the  growing,  orga- 
nized, multl-mllllon-doUar  traffic  In 
stolen  dogs  and  cats. 

The  bill  before  us  today  should  effec- 
tively stop  this  stealing  of  pets,  for  it 
closes  off  the  market  for  any  animals 
whose  history  of  ownership  is  not  verifi- 
able. The  bill  will  not,  however,  inhibit 
or  restrict  essential  and  responsible  med- 
ical research;  for,  while  each  medical 
research  laboratory  will  be  obligated  tft 
obtain  animals  only  from  licensed 
dealers  and  to  maintain  records  of  all 
purchases,  no  laboratory  will  be  subject 
to  penalties  unless  it  willfully  and  per- 
sistently evades  these  simple  steps. 

The  family  cat  or  dog  occupies  a  warm 
place  in  the  hearts  of  its  young  owners— 
and  their  parents.  Be  it  fancy  feline 
with  pedigree,  or  plain  pooch  with  mixed- 
up  bloodline,  each  pet  becomes  a  valued 
member  of  the  family.  It  is  a  sad  eve- 
ning indeed  when  a  family  calls  in  vain 
for  the  cat  or  dog  which  does  not  return 
at  its  habitual  hour.  I  hope  we  succeed 
In  stopping  these  miserable  men_who 
have  succeeded  in  making  their  living  by 
stealing  and  selling  pets. 
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Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  humane  treatment  of  dogs 
and  cats  in  connection  with  research 
purposes.  It  has  been  clear  for  some 
time  that  some  kind  of  legislation  hsis 
been  very  much  needed  to  prevent  the 
inhumane  and  sickening  conditions  that 
have  recently  come  to  light  with  regard 
to  the  activities  of  unscrupulous  dealers 
in  household  pets,  I  feel  sure  that  this 
bill  will  put  an  effective  end  to  these 
deplorable  practices  and  will  do  so  with- 
out interfering  with  the  proper  activities 
of  legitimate  research  organizations  In 
the  drug  and  medical  fields. 

Actually  I  had  hoped  that  the  pending 
legislation  might  have  been  amended  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  research 
facilities  themselves  be  licensed  in  han- 
dling of  dogs  and  cats  obtained  from 
dealers  in  pets.  It  had  seemed  to  me 
that  by  licensing  and  regulating  the 
dealers  in  dogs  and  cats  we  were  giving 
the  Government  the  power  to  wipe  out 
the  deplorable  and  inhumane  conditions 
that  have  recently  come  to  light.  By 
extending  the  requirement  for  Federal 
licensing  Into  the  research  facilities 
themselves  I  was  fearful,  frankly,  that 
we  might  be  running  the  risk  of  putting 
too  much  Federal  control  in  the  field  of 
private  medicine  where  It  properly 
should  have  no  place. 

However.  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  bill  before  us  has  now  received  the 
support  of  the  research  people,  who  feel 
that  the  requirements  imposed  by  the 
bill  will  not  interfere  with  proper  and 
legitimate  medical  research,  and  will 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  deal  even  more 
effectively  with  those  who  would  act  in 
Improper  and  inhumane  ways  In  acquir- 
ing dogs  and  cats  for  research  purposes. 

Therefore  I  am  pleased  to  support  this 
legislation,  and  believe  that  we  are  tak- 
ing an  Important  forward  step  that  is  in 
line  with  the  wishes  and  desires  of  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people  and  is  clearly  in  line  with  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
H.R.  13881,  the  Poage  biU  which  this 
House  is  today  being  asked  to  consider  is 
a  woefully  Inadequate  attempt  to  regulate 
the  transportation,  sale,  and  handling  of 
animals  Intended  to  be  used  for  research 
and  experimentation.  There  is  a  crying 
need  for  prompt  passage  of  meaningful 
animal  protection  legislation  but  H.R. 
13881  falls  far  short  of  meeting  tha;t 
need. 

This  bill  is  inadequate  because,  first, 
it  would  permit  the  continued  sale  of 
animals  at  auction  and  by  weight,  a 
method  of  sale  In  which  tftie  greatest 
number  of  stolen  animals  change  hands 
and  cruelty  Is  routine;  second,  it  fails  to 
8lve  the  legislative  Intent  of  the  humane 
standards  which  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
.culture  would  promulgate  for  the  han- 
dling and  transportation  of  animals; 
third,  it  fails  to  prohibit  the  sale  and 
transport  of  sick,  injured,  unweaned,  or 
pregnant  animals;  fourth.  It  fails  to  re- 
quire dealers  to  have  bills  of  sale  as 
proof  of  legal  acquisition  of  animals; 
filth,  it  falls  to  require  Inspection  of 
dealers'  facilities  and  transportation: 
&nd  sixth.  It  calls  for  an  Inadequate  fine. 


Mr.  Chairman,  a  bill  which  I  have 
Introduced,  HJR.  13720.  would  remedy 
these  glaring  weaknesses  which  are  In 
the  bill  before  us  today,  A  number  of 
other  bills  have  also  been  Introduced, 
such  as  H.R.  10743  by  the  genUeman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Helstoski]  ,  which 
would  provide  a  good  answer  to  this 
tragic  problem. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  amend- 
ments and  to  support  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  instructions. tostrengthen  this 
proposed  legislation  and  make  it  mean- 
ingful.   I  intend  to  do  so. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  those  of  us 
who  believe  that  H.R.  13881  is  Inade- 
quate should  vote  against  its  final  pas- 
sage unless  our  efforts  to  amend  it  or 
to  recommit  it  with  Instructions  to  im- 
prove it  are  Successful,  However,  I  do 
not  believe  this  would  be  the  proper 
course  to  follow. 

If  our  efforts  to  Improve  the  Poage  bill 
fail,  I  shall  reluctantly  support  its  pas- 
sage in  the  great  hope  that  the  otlier 
body  will  pass  a  better  piece  of  legis- 
lation and  that  the  conferees  of  both 
boc^es,  In  their  wisdom,  will  agree  to  a 
worthwhile  bill.  I  shall  do  this  because 
I  truly  fear  that  If  the  House  does  not 
pass  an  animal  bill  today,  then  we  will 
not  be  given  an  opportunity  to  pass  any 
legislation  in  this  field  at  all  this  year. 
It  would  be  better,  therefore,  to  pass 
an  Inadequate  bill  which  could  be  im- 
proved In  the  other  body,  than  to  pass 
no  bill  at  all. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  as  a 
longtime  advocate  of  legislation  to  out- 
law some  of  the  vicious  cruelties  Inflicted 
on  research  animals,  I  urge  psissage  of 
H.R.  13881. 

The  bill  admittedly  does  not  go  as  far 
as  many  of  us  would  have  liked,  but  It  is 
a  good  first  step  In  banning  a  grisly  and 
sordid  commercialism  that  has  sprung 
up  In  recent  years  to  meet  the  ever-grow- 
ing demand  for  laboratory  animals  in 
legitimate  medical  and  biological  re- 
search. I  refer  to  the  bootleg  traffic  of 
family  pets — the  outright  theft  of  dogs 
and  cats  and  their  subsequent  mistreat- 
ment by  so-called  wholesalers  and  dealers 
of  laboratory  animals. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  measure  now 
before  the  House  will  eliminate  this  Illicit 
procurement,  which  has  become  a  na- 
tional problem  and  a  national  shame. 
Whether  a  spillout  effect  will  be  to  curb 
the  shocking  cruelties  to  animals  other 
than  dogs  and  cats  that  have  been  re- 
vealed in  recent  articles  by  national  pub- 
lications remains  to  be  seen.  I  am  con- 
vinced, though,  that  H.R.  13881  is  a 
desirable  reform  to  current  practices  In 
the  wholesaling  of  animals  Intended  for 
use  In  research  and  deserves  the  support 
of  every  Member. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  speak  in  support  of  H.R.  13881,  similar 
to  my  bill,  H.R.  11002,  which  would  reg- 
ulate the  transportation,  sale,  and  han- 
dling of  animals  Intended  for  research. 

The  Issue  has  aroused  a  great  deal  of 
controversy.  Heavy  mall  in  many  con- 
gressional offices  Indicates  the  intensity 
of  feeling  among  both  proponents  «md 
opponents  of  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering today. 


Proponents  argue  that  a  high  percent- 
age of  the  dogs  and  cats  used  for  research 
purposes  in  this  country  are  stolen  pets 
and  that,  this  question  aside,  animals  in- 
tended for  research  are  cruelly  abused  in  «. 
the  course  of  transportation  and  while  in 
temporary  shelter.  The  number  of  ani- 
mals stolen  annually  for  sale  to  research 
facilities  can  be  quibbled  over,  but  It  is 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  deny 
the  charges  of  brutality  leveled  at  many 
animal  dealers.  From  all  parts  of  the 
country  come  newspaper  reports  of  starv- 
ing, thirsty  animals,  herded  together  in 
filthy  facilities.  In  extreme  discomfort — 
often  in  pain — from  chains  so  short  they 
cannot  lie  down  and  cages  so  small  and 
crowded  they  can  neither  stand  nor  Ue. 
Many  dealers  have.  In  fact,  been  re- 
peatedly convicted  for  cruelty  to  animals; 
they  remain  in  operation  because  State 
penalties  are  so  light. 

Opponents  argue  that  the  proposed 
legislation  would  be  difficult  to  enforce 
and  damaging  to  much  medical  and 
scientific  research.  While  we  can  read- 
ily admit  that  as  with  most  legislation 
there  may  well  be  difficulties  in  enforce-V 
ment,  I  would  like  to  counter  their  ar- 
gument at  several  other  points. 

I  seriously  question  whether  the  leg- 
islation proposed  would  be  damaging  to 
research.  The  bill  as  amended  would 
simply  require  research  facilities  to  pur- 
chase a  license,  prohibit  research  facili- 
ties from  purchasing  animals  except 
from  a  licensed  dealer,  and  require  that 
they  keep  records  relating  to  the  pur- 
chase of  animals. 

So  the  only  provisions  relating  to  re- 
seaVch  facilities  are  that  they  purchase 
only  from  licensed  dealers  and  that  they 
keep  records  of  their  transactions.  This 
last  requirement  may  be  somewhat  bur- 
densome, but  it  can  scarcely  be  inter- 
preted as  Interference  with  the  purposes 
or  methods  of  research.  Purchasing  only 
from  licensed  dealers  need  not  cut  down 
the  number  of  animals  available  for  re- 
search for  there  are  many  other  legiti- 
mate sources — and  It  Is  very  likely  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  animals  used  in  re- 
search, scarcely  an  objectionable  result. 
The  main  functions  of  the  law  would 
be,  therefore,  to  make  it  a  grave  risk 
for  dealers  to  steal  pets  for  resale  to  re- 
search facilities  and  to  compel  them  to 
treat  the  animals  In  their  possession  with 
a  degree  of  decency. 

This  seems  to  me  both  reasonable  and 
productive — for  pet  owners  and  research 
facilities  alike.  I  advocate  your  support 
of  H.R.  13881, 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  In  sup- 
porting the  bill,  H.R.  13881,  to  regulate 
the  transportation,  sale,  and  handling  of 
dogs  and  cats  Intended  for  research. 

As  most  of  us  know  from  the  mall  we 
have  received  in  the  last  few  months,  the 
Issue  has  aroused  great  Interest  and  con- 
troversy. And  quite  rightly.  The  condi- 
tions In  many  animal  dealers*  facilities 
disclosed  recently  by  the  national  press 
are  deeply  shocking.  Hunger,  pain,  and 
fear — deliberately  Inflicted  on  helpless, 
homeless  animals — can  Scarcely  be  tol- 
erated in  a  nation  thinking  itself  civil- 
ized. 
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In  application,  however,  this  becomes 
a    dlfBcult    problem.      The    Agriculture 

Committee  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
care  it  has  taken  in  gathering  informa- 
tion, considering  widely  divergent  opin- 
ions, and  fashioning  a  workable  and  ef- 
fective piece  (5f  legislation. 

By  requiring  dealers  to  purchase  11- 
cen.ses.  keep  records  of  their  handling, 
transportation,  and  sale  of  dogs  and  cats. 
and  adliere  to  humane  standards  of  care 
pre.scribed  by  tlie  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  law  would  work  to  Insure  that 
these  animals  are  legally  obtained  and 
humanely  treated  Requiring  research 
facilities  t«  be  licensed  to  buy  dogs  and 
cats  only  from  licensed  dealers,  and  to 
keep  records  will  reinforce  and  guar- 
antee dealer  compliance  with  the  law. 
Penalties  for  violation  of  ^e  law  are 
stem  but  reasonable,  and  pfocedures  for 
determining  violation  and  jjenaltles  are 
em.inently  fair 

I  am  pleased  to  support  this  fine  bill. 

Mr  CARTER  Mr  Chairman,  having 
long  realized  the  great  need  for  legisla- 
tion to  control  the  theft  of  pets  and  their 
sale  for  research  purposes  and  to  require 
humane  treatment  by  handlers  of  dogs 
and  catvS  legally  acquired  for  such  re- 
.search,  I  support  the  bill  before  the 
Hou.se  today,  H.R  13881,  and  urge  Its 
adoption. 

During  the  past  15  months,  I  have 
received  many  letters  and  petitions,  and 
several  delegations  have  visited  my  ofiQce 
urging  enactment  of  legislation  to  elimi- 
nate what  they  described  as  "pet  steal- 
ing and  put  to  an  end  the  "Inhumane 
treatment  to  which  they  are  subjected 
during  transportation  and'  in  confine- 
ment " 

Since  the  intent  of  this  legislation  is  to 
correct  these  conditions,  I  am  glad  to 
Join  proponent's  of  the  bill  in  giving  It 
m.y  supjxirt. 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  favor  of  H.R  13881.  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  regulate 
the  transportation,  sale,  and  handling 
of  dogs,  cats  and  other  animals  Intended 
to  be  used  for  purposes  of  research  or 
experimentation. 

The  purposes  of  this  bill  are  to  pro- 
tect the  owners  of  does  and  cats  from 
the  theft  of  such  pets,  to  prevent  the  use 
or  sale  of  stolen  animals  for  purposes 
of  research  or  experimentation,  and  to 
establish  humane  standards  for  the 
treatment  of  these  animals  while  they 
are  on  the  way  to  medical  research  fa- 
cilities. The  bill  specifically  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  regulate 
the  transportation,  purchase,  sale  and 
handling  m  commerce  of  dogs  and  cats 
which  are  dest:n,i?d  for  use  in  research 
or  experimentation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Life  magazine  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1966,  printed  a  lead  article  Il- 
lustrating some  shocking  abuses  in  the 
procurement  of  animals  for  laboratories 
that  urgently  needs  to  be  corrected.  The 
Life  article  was  entitled  "Concentration 
Camps  for  Dogs — Pets  for  Sale  Cheap — 
No  Questions  Asked."  Re.search  facilities 
and  laboratories  last  year  used  thou- 
sands of  dogs  and  cat."^  for  which  they 
paid  m.any  millions  of  doiiars.  This  de- 
mand ha.s  given  ri.se  to  a  large  network 
of  dealers   who  oftentimes   secure  dogs 


and  cats  by  simply  combing  the  streets 
and  plclcing  up  any  smlmal  they  can 
catch,  as  was  vividly  portrayed  In  the 
Life  magazine  pictures.  These  dogs  and 
cats  are  usually  stripped  of  all  identifi- 
cation and  often  moved  across  State  lines 
to  escape  the  Jurisdiction  of  local  and 
State  law. 

Under  this  legislation  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  issue  licenses  to  both 
dealers  and  research  facilities.  The 
dealers  would  be  required  to  keep  records 
of  their  handling,  transportation,  pur- 
chase, and  sale  of  dogs  and  cats.  The 
research  facilities  would  keep  records  of 
their  purchase,  sale  and  transportation 
of  dogs  and  cats  acquired  by  them.  The 
Secretary  would  specify  humane  meth- 
ods of  identification  and  prescribe  hu- 
mane standards  to  govern  the  transpor- 
tation and  handling  of  dogs  and  cfits  by 
the  dealers. 

Mr.  Chtdrman,  I  have  been  advised 
by  members  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee that  the  amendments  adopted  by  the 
committee  reflects  the  sentiments  of 
many  of  the  humane  societies  and  medi- 
cal organizations  which  appeared  at  the 
public  hearings  held  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Livestock  and  Peed  Grains. 

Since  the  Life  magazine  article  ap- 
peared in  February.  I  have  received  him- 
dreds  of  letters  from  my  constituents 
who  were  horrified  by  the  scandalous 
revelations  on  the  snatching  of  pets  to 
be  sold  by  dealers  for  research  purposes. 
These  animals  should  be  purchased  from 
vtdidly  licensed  dealers,  and  not  stolen 
from  the  streets.  This  would  have  the 
effect  of  improving  the  quality  of  ani- 
mals used  for  research,  making  it  more 
likely  that  they  will  productively  endure 
the  research  procedures  to  which  they 
will  be  subjected.  And  it  would  make  the 
stealing  of  pets  for  sale  to  research  in- 
stitutions risky  and  difficult.  I  hope  that 
the  legislation  p>a8ses  overwhelmJng^. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  legislation 
which  will  curb  the  inhumane  traffic  In 
laboratory  animals  which  currently  ex- 
ists in  this  country.  The  great  weight 
of  evidence  now  confirms  that  Federal 
legislation  is  needed  if  we  are  to  find  an 
effective  solution  to  this  problem.  I 
want  to  commend  Chairman  Cooley, 
Mr.  PoAGE,  Mr.  Rkskick,  the  original 
sponsor,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  for  time  and  ef- 
fort they  have  put  into  this  legislation. 
While  this  is  a  very  emotional  issue,  the 
committee  has  taken  the  time  to  write 
what  is  In  essence,  a  very  workable  solu- 
tion to  the  problem. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  animals  which  are  used  in  the 
great  research  programs  of  this  Nation. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  the  supporter  of  over  two- 
thirds  of  all  biwnedlcal  research  in  this 
country,  has  an  obligation  to  Insure  that 
the  animals  used  in  that  research  are 
given  the  best  treatment  that  is  possible. 
This  "dealer"  bill  is  one  step  in  the  right 
direction  to  insure  that  that  goal  is 
reached.  It  will  deal  with  the  serious 
problem  of  the  transportation,  sale,  and 
handling  of  dogs  and  cats  used  in  re- 
search and  experimentation.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  the  authors  of  this  bill  mAde 


the  correct  decision  in  stopping  aT  the 
laboratory  door,  so  to  speak,  and  leaving 
the  treatment  of  the  animals  in  the  lab- 
oratory as  the  subject  of  other  legisla- 
tion. I  have  introduced  legislation  on 
this  latter  subject,  which  will  not  place 
imnecessary  burdens  on  research,  as 
have  many  other  Members,  and  we  have 
already  had  some  hearings  on  these  pro- 
posals. It  is  our  intention  to  continue  to 
pursue  this  matter. 

The  bill  before  the  House,  H.R.  13881, 
would  require  that  all  dealers.  In  the 
business  of  selling  cats  and  dogs  to  lab- 
oratories, obtain  a  license.  If  would  also 
require  that  any  laboratories  which  ob- 
tain Federal  funds  only  purchase  their 
animals  from  licensed  dealers.  These 
are  indeed  constructive  steps  in  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem. 

Only  recently  Life  magazine  did  a  fea- 
tiu"e  article  on  the  almost  unbelievable 
conditions  to  which  some  dealers  have 
been  subjecting  these  animals.  The 
particular  dealer  lived  within  45  minutes 
of  Washington  and  was  a  major  source 
of  supply.  It  Is  my  hope  and  belief  that 
this  legislation  will  go  a  great  way  In 
protecting  animals  which  are  used  in  re- 
search. It  is  my  belief  that  the  goals  of 
progress  through  research,  and  humane 
treatment  of  the  animals  used  in  that 
research,  are  not  incompatible. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  support  for  the  Poage  bill 
upon  which  we  are  today  acting.  I  be- 
lieve our  distinguished  colleague,  Con- 
gressman PoACE,  and  the  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  have 
done  a  fine  job  in  this  important  area 
of  legislation. 

I  have  long  believed  some  legislatTbn  - 
was  necessary  to  help  protect  our  fam- 
ily pets  from  being  subjected  to  inhu- 
mane treatment  as  a  result  of  the  ac- 
tions of  certain  unscrupulous  Individ- 
uals who  make  a  profit  from  the  theft 
of  beloved  pets.  I  also  believe  H.R.  13881 
protects  the  legitimate  medical  research 
programs  at  our  great  American  univer- 
sities and  medical  centers  by  not  restrict- 
ing sound  medical  practices. 

I  believe  H.R.  13881  ably  serves  these 
two  important  purposes :  it  will  help  to 
protect  our  family  pets  and,  at  the  same 
time,  it  will  not  unduly  restrict  medical 
research.  For  these  reasons,  and  because 
of  my  deep  Interest  in  this  area.  I  sup- 
port HJl.  13881. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conomerce  Committee  for  drafting  an  ex- 
cellent measure.  H.R.  13881.  regarding 
the  transportation,  sale  and  handling  of 
dogs  and  cats  for  research  purposes. 

A  great  deal  of  concern  has  been  gen- 
erated as  a  result  of  the  tremendous  vol- 
ume of  illicit  traffic  in  these  animals 
which  are  stripped  of  identification  and 
shipped  across  State  lines  for  sale  to  re- 
search facilities  and  laboratories. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  report- 
ing legislation  which  will  effectively  pro- 
hibit these  practices  without  imposing 
urmecessary  Federal  controls  and  I  sup- 
poit  it  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  in  my  opinion,  is  a  good  bill. 
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Certainly  it  will  serve  to  give  a  greater 
measure  of  protection  to  the  dogs  and 
cats  that  are  bound  in  affection  to  fam- 
ily circles  and  too  often  are  stolen  by 
ruthless  and  heartless  procurers.  It  is 
said  It  will  provide  protection  up  to  the 
door  of  the  hospital  and  to  that  extent 
it  will  serve  the  humane  cause.  Whether 
at  a  later  time  there  should  be  legisla- 
tion that  will  provide  some  measure  of 
prudent  regulation  within  the  doors  of 
the  hospital  is  not  unlikely.  I  am  too 
much  a  friend  of  dogs,  and  my  memories 
of  Tommy,  Peerless  and  Red,  the  three 
dogs  that  contributed  so  much  sweetness 
to  my  life  at  different  stages,  is  so  vi- 
brantly fresh  that  I  would  not  wish  any 
dog  to  suffer  unnecessary  pain  and  defi- 
nitely would  wish  none  mistreated.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  received  several  hun- 
dred letters  on*  the  bill  now  before  us, 
most  from  men  and  women  of  medicine. 
None  presents  the  case  for  research 
more  graphically  than  this  letter  from 
Howard  S.  Ducoff.  1516  West  Charles 
Street,  Champaign,  111. 

Dear  Congressman  O'Hara:  I  am  greatly 
dlstxirbed  by  proposals  to  add  to  the  Poage 
bill  restrictions  on  medical  research  labora- 
tories. Since  we  lived  In  your  district,  from 
1950  to  1957.  and  were  ardent  and  outspoken 
supporters  of  yours  while  surrounded  by 
Vallltes,  I  thought  you  might  be  Interested 
in  our  personal  Involvement. 

Early  In  1957.  I  accepted  an  offer  from  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and  we  began  to  pre- 
pare for  the  move  to  Champalgn-Urbana. 
My  wife  had  a  Miserable  summer,  what  with 
moving,  preganancy,  and  Illness.  The  baby 
was  born  here  In  April  1958,  and  though  she 
lookejl  lovely,  she  had  a  severe  heart  mur- 
mur, and  several  heart  wall  and  valve  de- 
fects. In  1961,  she  underwent  open  heart 
surgery  at  Children's  Memorial  Hospital;  the 
operation  was  almost  completely  successful, 
and  today  she  Is  unrestricted  In  her  activi- 
ties. 

If  animal  experimentation  had  been  re- 
stricted 15  years  ago.  this  particular  surgical  y 
procedure  would  have  taken  at  least  6  to  10 
years  longer  to  develop — and  that  would 
iiave  been  too  late  to  save  the  life  of  my 
daughter.  I'm  sorry  to  take  so  much  of  your 
time,  but  I'm  sure  youll  understand  our 
strong  feelings  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Howard  8.  DncoiT. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  convincingly  clear,  from  the  au- 
thoritative evidence  presented  here  this 
afternoon  in  connection  with  animals  re- 
quired for  scientific,  and  experimental 
research,  there  is  urgent  need  of  Fed- 
eral legislation  to  protect  the  owners  of 
dogs  and  other  animals  against  the  theft 
of  these  pets;  to  protect  the  animals 
themselves  from  cruel  and  inhumane 
treatment  by  unscrupulous  persons  while 
waiting  upon  delivery  to  these  research 
facilities  and  to  establish  penalties  to 
prevent  and  discourage  the  transporta- 
tion and  delivery  of  stolen  household  pets 
and  other  animals  for  research  purposes. 

I.  and  most  every  other  Member  here, 
nave  received  multitudinous  letters  from 
constituents,  and  from  a  great  many 
heartbroken  children,  relating  instances 
Of  theft  of  their  animal  pets  and.  per- 
haps, even  worse,  numerous  instances  of 
cruel  and  torturous  treatment  of  dogs 
Mid  other  animals  marked  for  sale  and 
oeuvery  to  experimental  research  facil- 
ities.  The  documented  testimony  of  this 


growing  and  most  reprehenslve  traffic  in 
animals  for  research  purposes  demon- 
strates that  the  situation  borders  on  be- 
ing a  national  disgrace  which  requires 
legislative  action  for  prompt  correction 
and  future  prevention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  legislative  duty  and 
challenge  here  is  to  protect  the  owners 
of  all  animals  against  theft  of  their  pets 
and  to  require  humane  treatment  of  the 
animals  affected  by  this  situation  while, 
at  the  same  time,  we  prudently  try  to  in- 
sure, for  the  maintenance  of  the  great 
basic  human  betterment  progress  in- 
volved, that  the  experimental  and  re- 
search facilities  are  not  stifled  and  frus- 
trated In  their  legitimate  scientific  pro- 
jections. 

I  think  that  this  should  be  our  objec- 
tive in  our  action  on  ttiis  bill  before  us 
now  and  I  most  earnestly  hope  and  trust 
that  this  objective  will  be  completely 
realized  hi  our  further  discussion  and 
final  adoption  of  this  measure  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
received  numerous  letters,  as  I  am  sure 
most  of  my  colleagues  have,  deploring  the 
inhumane  conditions  and  treatment  that 
so  many  animals  destined  for  labora- 
tories for  research  purposes  have  been 
subjected  to.  I  know  we  all  want  to  pre- 
vent the  needless  suffering  and  abuse  of 
these  animals. 

The  bill  approved  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee  and  before  us  today  seeks  to 
reduce  the  theft  and  abuse  of  animals  by 
dealers,  but  I  would  prefer  to  see  a 
stronger  bill  enacted  to  curb  the  unspeak- 
ably cruel  practices  engaged  in  by  con- 
scienceless dealers  and  to  stop  the  traf- 
fic in  stolen  pets. 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  13464, 
identical  to  that  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Helsto- 
SKi]  and  several  other  Members  of  the 
House,  which  would  prohibit  the  sale  of 
animals  at  auction  or  by  weight.  The 
bill  under  consideration  would  not  do 
this.  As  most  of  us  know,  stolen  pets 
change  hands  very  quickly  at  animal 
auctions  and  in  the  process  are  usually 
terribly  mistreated.  Our  bUl  would  li- 
cense dealers  only  and  require  labora- 
tories to  purchase  animals  only  from  li- 
censed dealers.  In  many  additional 
ways,  because  of  its  clear  and  mandatory 
language,  it  would  come  closer  to  insur- 
ing an  end  to  the  abuse  and  stealing  of 
animals  by  certain  cruel  and  unscrupu- 
lous dealers. 

I  Intend  to  support  the  motion  which 
will  be  made  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  to  recommit  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  the  bill  it  ap- 
proved with  instructions  to  substitute  the 
more  effective  provisions  of  her  bill.  As 
I  indicated,  I  have  introduced  an  identi- 
cal measure. 

I  also  support  the  change  in  the  lan- 
guage of  section  7  of  the  substitute  bill 
which  she  has  proposed.  This  would  re- 
sult in  elimination  of  the  requirement 
that  research  facilities  make  and  keep 
records  for  a  period  of  at  least  2  years. 
With  this  amendment,  only  dealers  would 
be  requred  to  keep  such  records. 

However,  if  the  recommittal  motion 
should  fall,  I  will  vote  for  passage  of  H.R. 


13881,  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Poage] .  This  bill  does  not  go 
as  far  as  the  legislation  which  I  have  in- 
troduced, but  because  in  all  probability 
we  will  have  no  other  opportunity  this 
year  to  vote  on  legislation  of  this  nature, 
we  should  at  least  take  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  This  should  serve  to  put  the 
unscrupulous  animal  thieves  on  notice 
that  the  Congress  will  not  tolerate  any 
longer  Jheir  shameful  activities. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  13881,  to  regulate 
the  sale,  transportation  and  handUng  of 
dogs  and  cats  used  in  research,  although 
I  consider  it  only  a  beginning  on  work 
which  should  be  done  to  provide  humane 
care  for  animals  used  In  scientific  re- 
search. 

This  bill  covers  only  dogs  and  cats  and 
it  stops  at  the  laboratory  door.  I  am  the 
sponsor  of  legislation,  H.R.  5647,  the 
Cleveland-Clark  bill— along  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania — 
which  would  set  standards  of  humane 
care  inside  the  laboratory.  It  would  cov- 
er all  vertebrate  animals  used  In  federally 
financed  scientific  research.  I  am  deeply 
sorry  that  this  bill  or  one  substantially 
like  it  has  not  been  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  however,  is 
a  beginning.  It  Is  the  first  step  in  pro- 
viding legal  requirements  for  that  hu- 
mane care  for  animals  which  ought  to 
be  a  hallmark  of  any  civilized  society. 
Hopefully,  H.R.  13881  will  pave  the  way 
for  further  progress.  For  this  reason  I 
am  voting  for  this  worthwhile,  if  rather 
timid,  step  forward. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  substitute  bill  offered  by 
my  good  friend  and  neighbor  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Helstoski],  While  I  feel 
that  the  bill  which  has  come  to  us  from 
the  Agriculture  Committee  Is  certainly 
better  than  the  status  quo.  I  also  feel 
that  the  measures  introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  and.  a  simllsu- 
bill  Introduced  by  the  beloved  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  are 
more  far  reaching  in  nature  and  thus 
are  preferable  to  the  measure  under  dis- 
cussion. I  urge  till  Members  to  accept 
the  Helstoski  substitute. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  present  bill, 
H.R.  13881,  as  an  effective  means  of  con- 
trolling the  growing  traffic  In  stolen 
pets  and  of  assuring  at  least  minimum 
standards  of  decency  and  humaneness 
in  the  handling  and  transporting  of  dogs 
and  cats  intended  for  use  In  medical  or 
scientific  research. 

It  seems  to  me.  Uir.  Chairman,  that 
this  bin  represents  the  very  least  that 
Congress  can  do  in  dealing  with  a  situa- 
tion which  has  become  scandalously  bad 
in  a  relatively  short  time.  Because  I 
believe  this  bill  will  equip  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  with  adequate  authority 
to  develop  and  enforce  workable  regiila- 
tions,  I  have  been  glad  to  cosponsor  It. 
But  I  do  not  believe  we  can  stop  here. 
I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture will  take  steps  to  encourage  the 
Secretary  to  act  expeditiously  and  ef- 
fectively. I  hope  the  committee  will 
watch  the  implementation  of  the  legis- 
lation carefully  and  will  not  hesitate  to 
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come  back  to  the  House  with  recommen- 
dations for  plugging  loopholes  or  other- 
wise strengthening  the  law  as  experience 
may  indicate  Is  necessary. 

I  also  hope  that  other  committees  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  related  legislation 
in  the  field  of  animal  welfare  will  be 
encouraged  by  what  I  hope  will  be  over- 
whelming passage  of  the  pending  bill  to 
give  active  consideration  to  other  pro- 
posals for  protecting  both  wildlife  and 
domestic  animals.  It  is  evident  that  the 
people  are  aroused  over  the  heartless 
kidnaping  of  family  pets,  the  brutal 
treatment  of  animals  being  shipped  to 
laboratories,  the  sometimes  needlessly 
inhimiane  use  to  which  animals  are  put 
within  laboratories,  and  in  general  the 
heartless,  unthinking,  and  blindly  sel- 
fish manner  with  which  wc  treat  a  very 
precious  resource. 

On  few,  if  any,  other  legislative  issues 
before  Congress  during  my  10  years  in 
the  House  have  I  received  so  much  cor- 
respondence over  so  long  and  continuing 
a  period  of  time.  By  and  large,  these 
have  been  letters  from  thoughtful  and 
deeply  responsible  people,  representing 
every  social  and  economic  group.  They 
have  expre.ssed  concern — which  I  fully 
share — not  only  about  the  suffering  im- 
posed on  helpless  animals  or  the  sense  of 
loss  when  a  fp,nuly  pet  is  killed  or  stolen 
but  even  more  important  about  the  bru- 
talizing effect  upon  human  beings  and 
upon  society  as  a  whole  when  senseless 
torture  of  animals  entrusted  to  our  care 
Is  tolerated. 

Those  of  our  constituents  who  write 
us  on  this  Issue  are  being  moved  by  tnily 
noble  feelings  and  by  the  most  rational 
of  objectives.  It  is  up  to  us  to  listen  and 
to  respond  effectively. 

Tills  bill  represents  the  first  signifi- 
cant forward  step  since  we  passed  the 
Hum.ane  Slaughter  Act  In  1958.  It  will 
immobilize,  hopefully,  those  ruthless  and 
illicu  dealer.',  wno  roam  the  countryside 
and  prowl  the  street.'^  in  search  of  cats 
and  dogs.  It  will  require,  through  licens- 
ing and  recordkeeping  as  well  as  inspec- 
tion and  sanctions,  dealers  and  research 
facilities  to  act  in  a  humane  and  respon- 
sible fashion  in  buying,  selling,  trans- 
porting, and  handling  cats  and  dogs. 
And  it  will  do  so  in  a  way  that  will  not 
Interfere  with  legitimate  medical  re- 
search or  scientific  experimentation. 

I  urge  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  show  those  most  concerned  that  we 
mean  business. 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  have  no 
furt.'ier  requests  for  time. 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  furtlier  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  13881 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In 
order  to  protect  the  owners  of  dogs  and  cats 
and  other  animals  from  theft  of  such  pet« 
and  to  prevent  the  sale  or  uae  of  stolen  dogs 
and  cats  and  other  animals  for  purposes  of 
research  and  experimentation.  It  Is  esMntUl 
to  regulate  the  transportatk)n,  purchase,  sale, 
or  handling  of  dogs,  cats,  and  other  animals 
by  persons  or  organizations  engaged  In  using 
them  for  research  or  experimental  purposes 


or  In  transporting,  buying,  or  seUlng  them  for 
uae. 
Sxc.  a.  When  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "person"  Includes  any  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  firm,  joint  stock  com- 
pany, corporation,  association,  trust,  estate, 
or  other  legal  entity. 

(b)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

(c)  The  term  "commerce"  means  commerce 
between  any  State,  territory,  or  possession, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  Puerto  Rico, 
and  any  place  outside  thereof;  or  between 
points  within  the  same  State,  territory,  or 
possession,  or  the  District  of  Colximbla,  but 
through  any  place  outside  thereof;  or  within 
any  territory  or  possession  or  the  District  of 
Coltimbta. 

(d)  TTie  term  "dog"  means  any  live  dog 
of  the  species  (Canls  famlliarls)  for  use  or 
intended  to  t>e  used  for  research,  tests,  or 
experiments  at  research  faculties. 

(e)  The  term  "cat"  means  any  live  domestic 
cat  (Pells  catus)  for  use  or  Intended  to  be 
used  for  research,  tests,  or  experiments  at 
reseiarch  facilities. 

(f)  The  term  "animal"  means  any  verte- 
brate animal  for  use  or  Intended  to  be  used 
for  research,  tests,  or  experiments  at  re- 
search facilities,  except  cattle,  horses,  mules, 
sheep,  goats,  or  swine. 

(g)  The  term  "research  facility"  means 
any  school.  Institution,  organization,  or  per- 
son that  usee  or  intends  to  use  dogs,  cats,  or 
other  animals  In  research,  tests,  or  experi- 
ments, and  that  (1)  purchases  or  transjiorts 
any  such  animals  In  commerce,  or  (2)  re- 
ceives any  funds  from  the  United  States  or 
any  agency  or  Instnmientallty  thereof  to 
finance  Its  operations  by  means  of  grants, 
loans,  or  otherwise. 

(h)  The  term  "dealer"  means  amy  person 
who  for  compensation  or  profit  delivers  for 
transportation,  or  transports,  except  as  a 
common  carrier,  buys,  or  sella  dogs,  cats,  or 
other  animals  in  commerce  for  research  pur- 
poses. 

Sbc.  3.  No  research  facility  shall  purchase 
or  transport  dogs,  cats,  or  other  animals  in 
commerce  unless  and  until  such  research  fa- 
cility shall  have  obtained  a  license  from  the 
Secretary,  or  acquire  any  dog,  cat,  or  other 
animal  from  any  person  except  a  person 
holding  a  valid  license  as  a  dealer. 

Sec.  4.  No  dealer  shall  sell  or  offer  to  sell 
or  transport  or  offer  for  transportation  to  any 
research  facility  any  dog.  cat.  or  other  ani- 
mal, or  buy,  sell,  offer  to  buy  or  sell,  trans- 
port or  offer  for  transportation  In  commerce 
to  or  from  another  dealer  under  this  Act 
any  such  animal,  unless  and  until  such 
dealer  shall  have  obtained  a  license  from  the 
Secretary  and  such  license  shall  not  have 
been  suspended  or  revoked. 

Sxc.  6.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate humane  standards  to  govern  the 
handling  and  transportation  of  dogs,  cats, 
and  other  animals  by  dealers  and  research 
facilities,  and  to  promote  their  health,  well- 
being,  and  safety:  Provided,  however.  That 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  set  standards  for  the 
handling  of  these  animals  during  the  actual 
research  or  experimentation. 

Sxc.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  licenses 
to  research  facilities  and  to  dealers  upon  ap- 
plication therefor  In  such  form  and  manner 
as  he  may  prescribe  and  upon  pajrment  of 
such  fee  pursuant  to  section  17  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  that  no  such  license  shall  be  issued 
until  the  applicant  shall  have  demonstrated 
that  his  facilities  comply  with  the  standards 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
section  5  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  Is  fur- 
ther authorized  to  license,  as  dealers,  persona 
who  do  not  qualify  as  dealers  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act  upon  such  persons'  com- 
plying with  the  requirements  specified  above 
and  agreeing.  In  writing,  to  comply  with  all 
the  requirements  of  this  Act  and  the  regula- 


tions promulgated   by   the   Secretary  here- 
under. 

Sec.  7.  All  dogs  and  cats  delivered  for 
transportation,  transported,  purchased,  or 
sold  In  commerce  to  any  dealer  or  research 
facilities  shall  be  marked  or  identified  in  such 
humane  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. 

Sec,  8.  Research  fEicllltles  and  dealers  shall 
make  and  keep  such  records  with  respect -to 
their  purchase,  sale,  transportation,  and  han- 
dling of  dogs.  cats,  and  other  animals,  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  Such  records  shall 
be  kept  op>en  at  aU  reasonable  times  to  in- 
spection by  the  Secretary  or  any  person  duly 
authorized  by  him. 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  co- 
operate-wlth  the  officials  of  the  various  States 
or  political  subdivisions  thereof  In  effectuat- 
ing the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  of  any  State, 
local,  or  municipal  legislation  or  ordinance 
on  the  same  subject. 

Sec.  10.  No  dealer  shall  sell  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  any  dog  or  cat  within  a  period  of 
five  business  days  after  the  acquisition  of 
such  animal  or  within  such  other  pyeriod  as 
may  be  specified  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  U.  TTie  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate such  rules,  regulations,  and  ortlen 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  in  order  to  effectu- 
ate the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to 
believe  that  any  research  facility  has  vio- 
lated or  la  violating  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  any  of  the  rules  or  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary  hereunder  and  if, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  he 
finds  a  violation,  he  may  make  an  order  that 
such  research  facility  shall  cease  and  desist 
from  continuing  such  violation.  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  suc;h  violation  was 
wUlful,  he  shall  also  prepare  a  report  in 
writing  In  which  he  shall  state  his  findings 
as  to  the  facts  and  shall  certify  such  report 
to  each  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
furnishing  ..funds  to  such  research  facility  to 
finance  research,  tests,  or  experiments  in- 
volving the  use  of  dogs,  cats,  or  other  ani- 
mals with  a  recommendation  that  such  funds 
be  withdrawn  for  such  period  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  specify,  and  each  such  agency  so 
notified  shall  suspend  all  such  payments, 
loans,  or  grants  to  such  research  facility,  all 
other  laws  or  parts  of  law  notwithstanding. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe 
that  any  person  licensed  as  a  dealer  has  vio- 
lated or  Is  violating  any  provision  of  this  Act 
or  any  of  the  rules  or  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  hereunder,  the  Sec- 
retary may  suspend  such  person's  license 
temporarily,  but  not  to  exceed  twenty-one 
days,  and.  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  may  suspend  for  such  additional 
p>erlod  as  he  may  specify,  or  revoke,  such 
license  if  such  violation  is  determined  to 
have  occurred  and  may  make  an  order  that 
such  person  shall  cease  and  desist  from  con- 
tinuing such  violation. 

ftc)  Any  research  facility,  dealer,  or  other 
person  aggrieved  by  a  final  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary Issued  pursuant  to  subdivisions  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section  may.  within  sixty  days 
after  entry  of  such  order,  file  a  petition  to 
review  such  order  in  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  judicial  circuit  in  whlcb 
the  party  or  any  of  the  parties  filing  the 
petition  for  review  resides  or  has  its  princi- 
pal office,  or  In  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Upon 
the  filing  and  service  of  a  petition  to  review, 
the  Court  of  Appetils  shall  have  jurisdiction 
of  the  proceeding.  For  the  purpioses  of  this 
Act,  the  provisions  of  chapter  19A  (Hobbs 
Act)  of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  shall  be 
applicable  to  appeals  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. 

Sec.  13.  When  construing  or  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  the  act.  omission,  or 
failure  of  any  Individual  acting  for  or  em- 
ployed by  a  research  facility  or  a  dealer,  or  » 
person  licensed  as  a  dealer  pursuant  to  the 
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second  sentence  of  section  6,  within  the  scope 
of  his  employment  or  office,  shall  be  deemed 
the  act,  omission,  or  failure  of  such  research 
facility,  dealer,  or  other  person  as  well  as  of 
such  individual. 

Sec.  14.  Any  research  facility  or  dealer  who 
operates  without  a  license  from  the  Secre- 
tary Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  while 
such  license  is  suspended  or  revoked,  and 
any  research  facility,  dealer,  or  person 
licensed  as  a  dealer  pursuant  to  the  second 
sentence  of  section  6  who  luiowlngly  falls  to 
obey  a  cease-and-desist  order  made  by  the 
Secretary  under  the  provisions  of  section'  12 
of  this  Act  shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States 
tlie  sum  of  $500  for  each  offense.  Such  for- 
feiture shall  be  recoverable  In  a  civil  suit  In 
the  name  of  the  United  States.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  various  United  States  at- 
torneys, under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney 
General,  to  bring  suit  for  tfie  recovery  of 
forfeitures. 

Sec.  15.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the 
Secretary  that  any  person  has  engaged,  is 
engaging,  or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  act 
or  practice  constituting  a  violation  of  any 
provision  of  this  Act,  or  any  rule,  regulation, 
or  order  thereunder,  the  Secretary  may  notify 
the  Attorney  Genejal,  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  bring  an  action  In  the  proper  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  or  the  proper 
United  States  court  of  any  territory  or  other 
place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  to  enjoin  such  act  or  practice  and  to 
enforce  compliance  with  this  Act,  or  any  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  thereunder,  and  said 
courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  entertain 
such  actions.  Any  action  under  this  section 
may  be  brought  in  the  district  wherein  the 
defendant  Is  found  or  is  an  inhabitant  or 
transacts  bvisiness  pr  in  the  district  where 
the  act  or  practice  in  question  occurred  or 
Is  about  to  occur,  and  process  in  such  cases 
may  be  served  in  any  district  where  the  de- 
fendant may  be  found. 

Sec.  1'6.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  any  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstances  shall  be  held  invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  Act  and  the  applica- 
tion of  any  such  provision  to  persons  or  cir- 
cumstances other  than  those  as  to  which  It  Is 
held  invalid  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  17.  In  order  to  finance  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  charge, 
assess,  and  cause  to  be  collected  reasonable 
fees  for  licenses  issued.  Such  fees  shall  be 
adjusted  on  an  equitable  basis  taking  into 
consideration  the  type  and  nature  of  the 
operations  to  be  licensed  and  shall  cover  as 
nearly  as  practicable  the  costs  of  administer- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act.  All  such  fees 
shall  be  deposited  in  a  fund  which  shall  be 
available  without  fiscal  year  limitation  for' 
use  in  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  together  with  such  funds  as  may  be  ap- 
propriated thereto,  and  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  funds  as 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time  provide. 

Sec  18.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  after  enactment. 

Mr.  POAGE  (during  the  reading  of 
the  bllD .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read  and  be  open  for  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
^0  the  request  of  the  gentlemen  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "and  other 
animals". 


The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  "and  other 
animals". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  1.  beginning  on  line  7,  strike  out 
"dogs,  cats,  and  other  animals"  and  Insert 
"dogs  and  cats". 


to. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remaining 
committee  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  remaining  committee  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  2,  line  2,  after  the  word  "for".  Insert 
"such". 

Page  2,  line  11,  after  the  word  "or".  Insert 
with  caps  "The  Commonwealth  of". 

Page  2,  beginning  on  line  22  strike  out  all 
of  subsection  (f).  Redesignate  subsections 
(g)  and  (h)  as  subsections  (f)  and  (g),  re- 
spectively. 

Page  3,  line  3.  strike  out  "dogs,  cats,  or 
other  animals"  and  insert  "dogs  or  cats'V 

Page  3,  line  5,  strike  out  "siich  animals" 
and  insert  "dogs  or  cats". 

Page  3,  line  12,  strike  out  "dogs,  cats,  or 
other  animals"  and  Insert  "dogs  or  cats". 

Page  3.  line  15,  strike  out  "dogs,  cats,  or 
other  animals"  and  Insert  "dogs  or  cats". 

Page  3,  Une  17.  strike  out  "dog,  cat,  or 
other  animal"  and  Insert  "dog  or  cat". 

Page  3,  beginning  on  line  21,  strike 'out 
"dog,  cat,  or  other  animal",  and  insert  "dog 
or  cat.". 

Page  3,  line  24,  strike  out  "such  animal," 
and  Insert  "dog  or  cat,". 

Page  4,  line  5,  strike  out  "dogs,  cats,  and 
other  animals"  and  Insert  "dogs  and  cats". 

Page  4,  beginning  on  line  5,  strike  out  "and 
research  facilities". 

Page  4.  line  9.  strike  out  "these  animals" 
and  Insert  "dogs  and  cats". 

Page  4.  line  10,  strike  out  the  period  and 
add  "or  at  any  time  subsequent  to  the  arrival 
of  such  animals  at  a  research  facility". 

Page  4,  line  14.  "foUowing  the  word  "fee" 
Insert  "established". 

Page  4,  line  15,  strike  out  "applicant"  and 
Insert  "dealer". 

On  page  4,  line  18,  change  the  period  after 
the  word  "Act"  to  a  colon  and  add : 

Provided,  however.  That  any  person  who 
derives  less  than  a  sulwtantlal  portion  of  his 
income  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
from  the  breeding  and  raising  of  dogs  and 
cats  on  his  own  premises  and  sells  such  ani- 
mals to  a  dealer  shall  not  be  required  to 
obtain  a  license  as  a  dealer  under  this  Act. 
Page  5,  line  3,  strike  out  "Researqh  facili- 
ties and  dealers"  and  Insert  "Dealers". 

Page  5.  line  5.  strike  out  "dogs,  cats,  and 
other  animals."  and  Insert  "dogs  and  cats". 
Page  5,  line  6,  following  the  first  sentence 
of  section  8,  Insert  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Research  facilities  shall  make  and 
keep  such  records  with  respect  to  their  pur- 
chase, sale,  and  transportation  of  dogs  and 
cats  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.". 

Page  6,  line  4,  strike  out  "wUlful"  and  In- 
sert "Willful  and  likely  to  continue,". 


Page  6,  Une  9,  strike  out  "dogs,  cats,  or 

other  animals"  and  Insert  "dogs  or  cats". 

Page  6,  line  12,  after  the  phrase  "such  re- 
search  facility,"  Insert  "unless  such  agency 
finds  that  such  suspension  would  not  be  In 
the  public  interest,". 

Page  7.  line  1,  strike  out  "subdivisions"  and 
Insert  "subsections". 

Page  8,  line  1,  strike  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  and  add  "and  each  day 
of  operating  without  a  vaUd  license  or  falling 
to  ol)ey  a  cease  and  desUt  order  shall  consti- 
tute a  separate  offense." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OmCRED    BY    MBS.    BOLTON 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Bolton: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  the  bill 
H.R.   13346,  as  amended,  as  follows:  ' 

Thai.  In  order  to  protect  the  owners  of 
dogs,  cats,  and  other  animals  from  theft  of 
such  pets  and  to  prevent  the  sale  or  use  of 
stolen  dogs,  cats,  or  other  animals  for  pur- 
poses of  research  and  experimentation,  it  Is 
essential  to  regulate  the  transportation,  pur- 
chase, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs,  cats,  and 
other  animals  by  persons  or  organizations 
engaged  in  transporting,  buying,  or  seUIng 
them  for  use  In  research  or  experimental 
purposes. 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "person"  Includes  any  In- 
dividual, partnership,  association,  or  corpo- 
ration; 

(b)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture; 

(c)  The  term  "commerce"  means  com- 
merce between  any  State,  territory,  or  pos- 
session, or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Puerto 
Rico,  and  any  place  outside  thereof;  or  lie- 
tween  points  within  the  same  State,  terri- 
tory, or  possession,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, but  through  any  place  outside  thereof; 
or  within  any  territory  or  possession  or  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(d)  The  term  "dog"  means  any  live  dogs 
of  the  species  Canls  famlliarls  for  use  or 
intended  to  be  used  for  research  tests  or  ex- 
periments at  research  facilities. 

(e)  The  term  "cat"  means  any  live  do- 
mestic cat  (Fells  catus)  for  use  or  Intended 
to  be  used  for  research,  tests,  or  experiments 
at  research  facilities. 

(f)  The  term  "animal"  means  any  verte- 
txrate  animal. 

(g)  The  term  "research  facility"  means 
any  school.  Institution,  organization,  or  per- 
son that  tises  or  Intends  to  use  dogs,  cats  or 
other  animals  In  research,  tests,  or  experi- 
ments, and  that  ( 1 )  purchases  or  transports 
such  animals  or  certain  of  such  ftnimniff  in 
commerce  or  (2)  receives  any  funds  from 
the  United  States  or  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof  to  finance  its  operations 
by  means  of  grants,  loans,  or  otherwise. 

(h)  The  term  "dealer"  means  any  person 
who  for  compensation  or  profit  delivers  for 
transportation,  transports,  boards,  buys,  or 
sells  dogs,  cats,  or. other  animals  In  com- 
merce for  research  purposes. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  re- 
search facility  to  purchase  or  transport  dogs. 
cats,  or  other  animals  In  commerce  except 
from  a  dealer  licensed  In  accordance  with 
this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  vmlawful  for  any  dealer 
to  sell  or  offer  to  sell  or  to  transport  to  any 
research  facility  any  dog,  cat,  or  other  ani- 
mal to  buy,  sell,  offer  to  buy  or  sell,  trans- 
port or  offer  for  transportation  In  commerce 
or  to  another  dealer  under  this  Act  any  such 
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anUnai.  unless  and  tintU  such  dealer  shall 
have  obtained  a  license  from  the  Secretary 
In  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  and  such  license  shall  not 
have  been  suspended  or  revoked. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
standards  for  the  humane  care  of  animals 
b>'  dealers.  The  term  "humane  care"  shall 
mean  the  type  of  care  which  a  responsible 
and  conscientious  owner  would  ordinarily 
provide  for  an  animal  kept  as  a  household 
pet  to  prevent  the  animal's  sufTerlng,  sick- 
ness. Injury,  or  other  discomfort  and  shall 
Include  but  not  be  limited  to  housing,  feed- 
ing, watering,  handling,  sanitation,  venti- 
lation, shelter  from  extremes  of  weather  and 
temperature,  and  separation  by  species,  sex, 
and  temperament  both  In  the  dealer's  facil- 
ity and  in  transpyortatlon.  The  sale,  offer 
to  buy  or  sell,  transport  or  offer  for  trans- 
portation In  commerce  or  to  another  dealer 
of  any  sick.  Injured,  unweaned.  or  pregnant 
animal  Is  expressly  forbidden. 

Sbc.  6.  All  dogs  and  cats  delivered  for 
transportation,  transported,  purchased,  or 
sold  In  commerce  or  to  research  facilities 
shall  be  Identified  by  a  photograph  or  by 
such  other  humane  and  painless  manner  as 
the  Secrerary  mny  prescribe. 

Sec  7  Dealers  shall  make  and  keep  for 
a  period  of  no  '.ess  than  two  years  such  rec- 
ord.'! with  respect  to  their  purchase,  sale, 
transportation,  and  handling  of  dogs,  cats, 
and  other  animals,  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe Such  records  shall  Include  a  bill  of 
saTe  for  each  animiil  and  any  collars,  tags, 
or  other  Identifying  equipment  which  ac- 
conjpaiiled  the  animals  at  the  time  of  their 
acqta.s.tlon  by  the  dealer.  The  bill  of  sale 
shall  contain  such  Information  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  Any  bill  of 
.sa'.e  "wijich  Is  fraudulent  or  Indicates  larceny 
of  any  animal  sha!'.  be  grounds  for  prosecu- 
tior.  and  reviKatlon  of  license  called  for  In 
section  14  and  for  the  penalty  called  for  In 
section  12.  Dealers  shall  be  open  to  Inspec- 
tion by  representatives  of  the  .Secretary  or  to 
any  police  ofBcer  or  agent  of  any  legally 
constituted   law  enforcement   agency. 

Sec  8  The  Secretary  sh.il!  take  such  action 
as  he  mav  deem  appropriate  to  encourage  the 
various  St-ites  of  the  United  States  to  adopt 
such  laws  and  to  take  such  action  as  will 
promote  and  effectuate  ti'ie  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  co- 
operate with  the  officials  af  the  various  States 
In  effectuatinfj  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
any  State  legislation  on  the  same  subject. 

Sec  9.  No  dealer  shall  sell  or  otherwise  dls- 
p<:>ee  of  any  dog.  cat.  or  other  animal  wtthln 
a  period  of  five  business  days  after  the  ac- 
quisition of  stich  animals.  Representatives 
of  the  Secretary,  any  police  officer  or  agent  of 
any  legally  constituted  law  enforcement 
agency  shall  assist  any  owner  of  any  animal 
who  h.is  reitson  to  believe  the  animal  may  bo 
in  the  possession  of  a  dealer  in  searching  the 
dealer's  premises,  after  obtaining  the  proper 
search  warrint  f.-om  the  local  authorities  in 
who.se  Jurisdiction  the  dealer's  premises  are 
located. 

Sec  10  Dogs,  cats  and  other  animals  shall 
not  be  offered  for  sale  or  sold  In  commerce  or 
to  a  research  facility  at  public  auction  or  by 
weight;  or  purchased  In  commerce  or  by  a 
research  facility  a:  public  auction  or  by 
weight.  No  research  {.icillty  shall  purchase 
any  animals  except  from  a  licensed  dealer. 

Sec  11  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  promulgate  such  rules,  regula- 
tions and  orders  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
In  order  to  require  compliance  with  the 
standards  for  the  humane  care  of  animals 
called  for  In  section  5  and  all  other  purposes 
and  provisions  of  this  Act  Such  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  orders  shall  be  published  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

fai  Representatives  of  the  Secrfarv  sh^ll 
Inspect    dealer's    facilities    no    >m    tr.  i.n    aIjc 


times  a  year  to  determine  whether  the  stand- 
ards and  other  provisions  of  this  Act  are  be- 
ing complied  with.  The  Secretary  shall  also 
require  the  regular  Inspection  of  transporta- 
tion of  animals  by  and  from  dealers  to  re- 
search facilities  and  may  delegate  that  re- 
sponsibility to  law  enforcement  officers  of 
the  States  or  to  agents  of  any  legally  con- 
stituted law  enforcement  agencies. 

Sec.  12.  Any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  shall,  on  conviction  there- 
of, be  subject  to  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  and  to  revocation  of  the  license  de- 
scribed In  section  4  and  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  another  license  under  this  Act.  The 
penalty  created  by  this  section  shall  be  re- 
covered by  civil  action  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  In  the  circuit  or  district  court 
within  the  district  where  the  violation  may 
have  been  committed  or  the  person  or  corpo- 
ration resides  or  carries  on  business;  and  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States  attor- 
neys to  prosecute  all  violations  of  this  Act 
repKjrted  by  the  Secretary,  or  which  come  to 
their  notice  or  knowledge  by  other  means. 

See.  13.  When  construing  or  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  act.  omission,  or 
failure  of  any  Individual  acting  for  or  em- 
ployed by  a  research  facility  or  a  dealer  with- 
in the  scope  of  his  employment  or  office  shall 
be  deemed  the  act,  omission,  or  failure  of 
such  research  facility  or  dealer  as  well  as  of 
such  Individual. 

Sec.  14.  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  dealer  has  violated  any  provision 
of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder,  the  Secretary  shall  suspend  such 
dealer's  license  temjjorarlly.  and.  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  shall  revoke 
such  license -If  such  violation  is  determined 
to  have  occurred.  The  Secretary  shall  also 
suspend  temporarily  the  license  of  any  dealer 
prosecuted  for  cruelty  under  the  laws  of  any 
of  the  States  for  the  prevention  6f  cruelty 
to  animals  and  In  the  event  of  a  conviction 
under  any  of  such  laws  of  the  States,  the 
Secretary  shall  revoke  the  dealer's  license. 

See.  15.  If  any  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  any  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstances,  shall  be  held  Invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  Act  and  the  applica- 
tion of  any  such  provision  to  persons  or  cir- 
cumstances other  than  those  as  to  which  it  Is 
held  Invalid  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sbc.  16.  In  order  to  finance  the  administra- 
tion of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  charge, 
assess,  and  cause  to  be  collected  appropriate 
fees  for  licenses  Issued  to  dealers.  All  such 
fees  shall  be  deposited  and  covered  Into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Sec.  17.  Errrcrivs  Date. — This  Act  shall 
take  effect  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
enactment. 

Mrs.  BOLTON  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Chairman,  since  copies  of  the 
bill  are  available  to  Members,  It  la  not 
necessary  to  read  It,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to 
ask  whether  the  bill  to  which  the  amend- 
ment refers  is  the  same  as  the  Helstoskl 
bill? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.     Not  quite. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  her  amendment. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  is  very  simple.    I  think  it 


would  be  well  if  I  merely  said  that  the 
definitions  are  the  same.  The  term 
"deajer"  would  mean  the  same.  I 
omitted,  as  the  committee  did,  research 
and  facilities  and  leaving  the  dealers, 
the  matter  of  records,  and  the  matter  of 
records  being  open  to  investigation  or 
open  to  reading  by  anyone. 

The  same  is  there  in  respect  to  the  vio- 
lations.   It  is,  in  a  way,  rather  a  simpler 
bill.    I  ask  that  it  be  accepted. 
stTBSrrruTE  amendment  offehed  by  mr.  hel- 

BTOSKI  TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OFTEaXD  BY  MBS. 
BOLTON 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  substitute  amendment  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Helstoski  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mrs. 
Bolton : 

"That,  in  order  to  protect  the  owners  of 
dogs,  cats,  and  other  animals  from  theft  of 
such  pets  and  to  prevent  the  sale  or  use  of 
stolen  dogs,  cats,  or  other  animals  for  pur- 
poses of  research  and  experimentation,  it  is 
essential  to  regulate  the  transportation,  pur- 
chase, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs,  cats,  and 
other  animals  by  jjersons  or  organizations  en- 
gaged in  transporting,  buying,  or  selling  them 
for  use  in  research  or  experimental  purposes. 

"Sic.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

"(a)  The  term  'person'  includes  any  In- 
dividual, partnership,  association,  or  corpo- 
ration; 

"(b)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture; 

"(c)  The  term  'commerce'  means  com- 
merce between  any  State,  territory,  or  ptoeses- 
slon,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Puerto 
Rico,  and  any  place  outside  thereof;  or  be- 
tween points  within  the  same  State,  terri- 
tory, or  p>os8e88lon.  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, but  through  any  place  outside  thereof; 
or  within  any  territory  or  possession  or  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"(d)  The  term  'dog'  means  any  live  dogs 
of  the  species  Canis  famlUarls  for  tise  or  In- 
tended to  be  used  for  research  tests  or  ex- 
periments at  research  facilities. 

"(e)  The  term  'cat'  means  any  live  domes- 
tic cat  (Pells  cattis)  for  use  or  Intended  to 
be  used  for  research,  tests,  or  experiments 
at  research  facilities. 

"(f)  The  term  'animal'  means  any  verte- 
brate animal. 

"(g)  The  term  'research  facility'  means 
any  school,  institution,  organization,  or  per- 
son that  uses  or  intends  to  use  dogs,  cats  or 
other  animals  In  research,  tests,  or  experi- 
ments, and  that  ( 1 )  purchases  or  transports 
such  animals  or  certain  of  such  animals  In 
commerce  or  (2)  receives  any  funds  from 
the  United  States  or  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof  to  finance  its  operations 
by  means  of  grants,  loans,  or  otherwise. 

"(h)  The  term  'dealer'  means  any  person 
who  for  compensation  or  profit  delivers  for 
transportation,  transports,  boards,  buys,  or 
sells  dogs,  cats,  or  other  animals  in  com- 
merce for  research  purposes. 

"Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  re- 
search facility  to  purchase  or  transport  dogs, 
cats,  or  other  animals  in  commerce  except 
from  a  dealer  licensed  in  accordance  with 
this  Act. 

"Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  dealer 
to  sell  or  offer  to  sell  or  to  transport  to  any 
research  facility  any  dog,  cat,  or  other  ani- 
mal to  buy.  sell,  offer  to  buy  or  sell,  transport 
or  offer  for  transportation  in  commerce  or  to 
another  dealer  under  this  Act  any  such  ani- 
mal, unless  and  until  such  dealer  shall  have 
obtained  a  license  from  the  Secretary  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  pursuant  to  this 
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Act,  and  such  license  shall  not  have  been 
suspended  or  revoked. 

"Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
standards  for  the  humane  care  of  animals 
by  dealers.  The  term  'humane  care"  shall 
mean  the  type  of  care  which  a  responsible 
and  conscientious  owner  would  ordinarily 
provide  for  an  animal  kept  as  a  household 
pet  to  prevent  the  animals'  suffering,  sick- 
ness. Injury,  or  other  discomfort  and  shall 
Include  but  not  be  limited  to  hotising,  feed- 
ing watering,  handling,  sanitation,  ventila- 
tion, shelter  from  extremes  of  weather  and 
temperature,  and  separation  by  species,  sex, 
and  temperament  both  in  the  dealer's  facil- 
ity and  In  transportation.  The  sale,  offer  to 
buy  or  sell,  transport  or  offer  for  transporta- 
tion In  commerce  or  to  another  dealer  of  any 
Elck,  Injured,  unweaned,  or  pregnant  animal 
Is  expressly  forbidden.  ^— t^ 

"Sec.  6.  All  dogs  and  cats  delivered  for 
transportation,  transported,  purchased,  or 
sold  in  commerce  or  to  research  facilities 
shall  be  Identified  by  a  photograph  or  by 
Euch  other  humane  and  painless  manner  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"Sbc.  7.  Research  facilities  and  dealers 
shall  make  and  keep  for  a  period  of  no  less 
than  two  years  such  records  with  respect  to 
their  purchase,  sale,  transportation,  and  han- 
dling of  dogs,  cats,  and  other  animals,  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  Such  records  shall 
include  a  bill  of  sale  for  each  animal  and  any 
collars,  tags,  or  other  Identifying  equipment 
which  accompanied  the  animals  at  the  time 
of  their  acquisition  by  the  dealer.  The  bill 
of  sale  shall  contain  such  Information  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Any 
bill  of  sale  which  Is  fraudulent  or  indicates 
larceny  of  any  animal  shall  be  grounds  for 
prosecution  and  revocation  of  license  called 
for  in  section  14  and  for  the  penalty  called 
for  In  section  12.  Records  made  and  kept 
by  research  facilities  shall  be  open  to  Inspec- 
tion by  representatives  of  the  Secretary  or 
to  any  police  officer  or  agent  of  any  legally 
constituted  law  enforcement  agency. 

"Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  ac- 
tion as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to  encour- 
age the  various  States  of  the  United  States  to 
adopt  such  laws  and  to  take  such  action 
as  win  promote  and  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  and  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  cooperate  with  the  officials  of  the  various 
States  In  effectuating  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
and  any  State  legislation  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

"Sec.  9.  No  dealer  shall  sell  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  any  dog,  cat,  or  other  animal  with- 
in a  period  of  five  business  days  after  ttie 
acquisition  of  such  animals.  Representa- 
tives of  the  Secretary,  any  police  officer  or 
agent  of  any  legally  constituted  law  en- 
forcement agency  shall  assist  any  owner  of 
any  animal  who  has  reason  to  believe  the 
animal  may  be  in  the  fKJSsesslon  of  a  dealer 
In  searching  the  dealer's  premises,  after  ob- 
taining the  proper  search  warrant  from  the 
local  authorities  In  whose  Jurisdiction  the 
dealer's  premises  are  located. 

"Sec.  10.  Dogs,  cats,  and  other  aninaals  shaU 
not  be  offered  for  sale  or  sold  in  commerce 
or  to  a  research  facility  at  public  auction 
or  by  weight;  or  purchased  In  commerce 
or  by  a  research  facility  at  public  auction 
or  by  weight.  No  research  facility  shall  pur- 
chase any  animals  except  from  a  licensed 
dealer. 

"Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
•Urected  to  promulgate  such  rules,  regula- 
tions and  orders  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
Ih  order  to  require  compll^pce  with  the 
ttandards  for  the  hrmiane  care  of  animals 
called  for  in  section  5  and  all  other  pur- 
poses and  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such 
niles,  regxUaUons.  and  orders  shall  be  pub- 
lished within  a  reasonable  time  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

"(a)  Representatives  of  the  Secretary 
*liall  Inspect  dealer's  facUlUes  no  less  than 


six  times  a  year  to  determine  whether  the 
standards  and  other  provisions  of  this  Act 
are  being  compiled  with.  The  Secretary 
shall  also  require  the  regular  insp>ectlon  of 
transp>ortatlon  of  animals  by  and  from 
dealers  to  research  facilities  and  may  dele- 
gate that  responsibility  to  law  enforcement 
officers  of  the  States  or  to  agents  of  any 
legally  constituted  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

"Sec.  12.  Any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  shall,  on  conviction  there- 
of, be  subject  to  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  and  to  revocation  of  the  license  de- 
scribed In  section  4  and  shall  not  be  eligible 
lor  another  license  under  this  Act.  The 
penalty  created  by  this  section  shall  be  re- 
covered by  civil  action  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  in  the  circuit  or  district  court 
within  the  district  where  the  violation  may 
have  been  committed  or  the  person  or  cor- 
poration resides  or  carries  on  business;  and 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States  at- 
torneys to  prosecute  all  violations  of  this 
Act  reported  by  the  Secretary,  or  which  come 
to  their  notice  or  knowledge  by  other  means. 

"Sec.  13.  When  construing  or  enforcing 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  act,  omission, 
or  failure  of  any  Individual  acting  for  or  em- 
ployed by  a  research  facility  or  a  dealer 
within  the  scope  of  his  emplojrment  ot  office 
shall  be  deemed  the  act,  omission,  or  failure 
of  such  research  facility  or  dealer  as  well 
as  of  such  individual. 

"Sec.  14. 'If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to 
believe  that  a  dealer  has  violated  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  promul- 
gated thereunder,  the  Secretary  shall  sus- 
pend such  dealer's  license  temporarily,  and, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  lor  hearing, 
shall  revoke  such  license  if  such  violation 
is  determined  to  have  occurred.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  also  suspend  temporarily  the 
license  of  any  dealer  prosecuted  for  cruelty 
under  the  laws  of  any  of  the  States  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  and  In  the 
event  of  a  conviction  under  any  of  such  laws 
of  the  States,  the  Secretary  shall  revoke  the 
dealer's  license. 

"Sec.  15.  If  any  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  of  any  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstances,  shall  be  held  In- 
valid, the  remainder  of  this  Act  and  the  ap- 
plication of  any  such  provision  to  persons 
or  clrcvunstances  other  than  those  as  to 
which  it  is  held  invalid  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

"Sec.  16.  In  order  to  finance  the  admin- 
istration of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
charge,  assess,  and  cause  to  be  collected  ap- 
propriate fees  for  licenses  Issued  to  dealers. 
All  such  fees  shall  be  deposited  and  covered 
into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 
-  "Sec.  17.  Eftective  Date. — This  Act  shall 
take  effect  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  enactment." 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  under  present  consideration  by  the 
House  is  a  result  of  hearings  which  were 
held  by  the  House  Agriculture  Commlt- 
'tee.  These  hearings  have  spotlighted 
the  old,  but  not  widely  known,  story  of 
how  miserly  our  civilized  society  lets 
some  of  its  members  treat  defenseless 
animals  in  the  process  of  making  a  fast 
dollar. 

The  hearings  have  proven  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt  that  Federal  legislation 
is  absolutely  essential  to  eliminate  a  na- 
tionwide evil.  Essentially,  the  hearings 
brought  out  the  tale  so  graphically  told 
In  the  February  4  issue  of  Life  magazine, 
of  animals  destined  for  scientific  experi- 
ment, kept  and  shipped  under  appalling 
conditions  of  dirt,  semistarvation  and 
lack  of  proper  shelter. 


Many  of  these  animals  are  domestic 
pets,  stolen  and  sold  in  greedy  haste  by 
dognapers.  Thefts  are  estimated  to 
account  for  about  half  of  the  Nation's 
annual  toll  of  missing  pets. 

The  people  of  the  Nation  have  been 
shocked  into  reality  of  this  vast  enter- 
prise and  have  become  outraged  by  the 
abuse  heaped  upon  these  defenseless 
animals. 

The  hearings  covered  about  50  bills 
designed  to  regulate  the  traffic  in  labo- 
ratory animals  or  their  treatment  under 
experiment.  The  result  of  these  hear- 
ings Is,  as  I  stated  before,  the  bill  under 
consideration,  which  actually  does  not 
provide  the  necessary  means  to  correct 
the  present  abuses. 

We  speak  of  correcting  these  abuses, 
yet  to  me,  this  bill  becomes  a  totally 
meaningless  mass  of  words  actually  IjU 
censing  federally  these  abuses.^  It  offers 
ample  room  for  much-needed  improve- 
ment in  its  language.  In  my  estimation, 
this  legislation  is  not  what  the  aroused 
public  wants.  It  has  many  fiaws  and 
omissions  of  factors  which  are  so  vital 
to  good  legislation  in  this  field  of  dog- 
naping  and  cat  stealing,  and  the  trans- 
portation thereof.  This  is  the  heart  of 
the  matter. 

Some  of  the  major  factors  which  are 
missing  in  this  bill  and  which  are  of 
prime  importance  to  the  correction  of 
present  abuses  can  be  enumerated  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand,  which  I  cannot 
stress  too  deeply  as  being  necessary  to 
this  bill. 

First,  the  most  glaring  omission  Is  the 
fact  that  it  permits  the  continued  prac- 
tice of  selling  dogs  and  cats  at  auction 
sales  and  by  body  weight.  This  prac- 
tice is  the  most  widely  used  abuse  of  ani- 
mals In  which  a  great  number  of  them 
are  fraudulently  acquired  and  which 
change  hands  so  frequently  that  an 
owner  has  no  chance  or  hope  of  reclaim- 
ing or  recovering  his  or  his  child's  pet. 

Practically  every  bill  Introduced  on 
this  topic,  from  the  time  the  first  bill 
was  introduced  early  last  year,  has  pro- 
visions which  would  ban  the  sale  of 
pets  at  auction  or  by  body  weight.  Why 
should  this  bill  be  different  by  the  omis- 
sion of  this  vital  factor?  The  prohibi- 
tion on  the  saleof  animals  by  weight  and 
public  auction  would  dry  up  the  sources 
of  animal  supply  that  is  so  cheap  that 
callous  dealers  can  afford  to  let  many 
starve  or  freeze  to  death. 

A  safeguard  against  theft  or  fraudu- 
lent acquisition  of  animals  is  the  neces- 
sity of  having  a  bill  of  sale  indicating 
legal  acquisition  Issued  for  each  animal. 
This  bill  omits  that  feature  and,  again, 
I  ask  why  this  provision  is  not  embodied 
in  the  pending  legislation? 

Next,  this  bill  falls  to  require  inspec- 
tion of  dealer's  facilities  and  his  meth- 
ods of  transportation  of  animals.  Since 
this  omission  is  so  evident,  the  dealers 
can  continue  to  operate  without  fear 
that  their  business  will  be  curtailed  be- 
cause of  unsanitary  conditions  and  with 
dilapidated  transportation  means. 

As  we  look  deeper  into  this  pending 
bill,  we  notice  that  it  does  not  call  for 
the  revocation  of  licenses  of  dealers  who 
violate  the  law.  With  this  feature  lack- 
ing In  the  bill,  any  violator  can  be  sure 
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that  he  can  continue  In  business  even  if 
he  is  caught  in  the  web  of  the  law.  It 
does  not  provide  for  adequate  fines  for 
any  violations,  and  the  penalties  imposed 
by  the  pending  bill,  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, can  be  construed  by  unscrupuloua 
dealers  as  a  nonunal  fine  and  continue 
their  busine.s.^  operations.  The  volume  of 
their  trade  can  readily  absorb  any  penal- 
ties which  may  be  Imposed  upon  them 
under  the  terms  of  this  bill. 

Last,  but  not  least,  this  bill  does  not 
grlve  the  legislative  intent  on  the  humane 
standards  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture would  be  required  to  promulgate. 

This  lecl.siation  i.s  basically  permissive 
in  character  and  radically  different  from 
the  bill  which  I  introduced  on  this  topic. 
My  bill,  H  R.  10743.  and  eight  similar 
bills  introduced  by  Members  of  this  body 
would  require  mandatorv  enforcement  in 
tlus  field. 

In  contrast  to  this  bill,  which  embodies 
the  previously  mentioned  deficiencies  and 
complete  lack  of  clarity,  my  bill  and  the 
.several  others  of  similar  text  would  pre- 
sent the  very  minimum  In  legislation  re- 
quired to  do  the  Job  which  we  wish  to 
correct  in  the  field  ai,  animal  theft  and 
abu.se.  ^ 

We,  In  thls~G^iJ<^ress,  have  many 
weighty  matters  to  consider  along  with 
this  legislation.  We  will  have  matters 
that  are  less  urgent  as  well,  but  as  we 
consider  a  curb  on  pet  theft  and  needless 
cruelty  to  animals  we  should  take  into 
cognizance  a  measure  that  is  moderate, 
workable,  realistic  and  the  minimum  that 
we  should  pass  at  this-tlme.  The  pres- 
ently pending  bill  does  not  do  so. 

It  appears  that  this  House  will  pass  a 
meaningless  and  weak  bill  and  it  should 
not  take  the  attitude  that  something  Is 
bettecthan  nothing.  The  present  bill 
will  iiot\,^olve  anything,  rather  it  will 
Add  to  tlV^onfu.sion  surrounding  the 
practice  of  do?nXiMng  and  cat  stealing. 

My  interest  ir.  ^his  legislation  is  of 
long  duration,  but  Lcarmot  see  the  ade- 
quacy of  this  bill  insofar  as  being  an 
Instrument  in  correcting  the  obvious 
abuses.  My  bill.  10743,  requiring  realistic 
regulations  is  available  for  consideration. 
Bills  of  like  text  are  also  available  for 
action. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  House  passes 
legislation  reaJistic  in  Its  purposes  and 
effective  In  its  workability. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  do  not  find  it  a  pleasant  duty  to  dis- 
agree with  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  friend  from  New  Jersey,  but  I  be- 
lieve I  must. 

I  should  like  to  go  back  to  the  original 
bill  I  Introduced  in  this  field.  H.R,  9743. 
In  that  bill  there  was  a  prohibition  on 
auction  by  body  weight.  The  committee 
bill  does  not  contain  that  prohibition  for 
a  simple  reason.  We  could  find  no  evi- 
dence and  no  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
It  was  still  going  on.  It  might  have  been 
going  on  in  days  past,  but  a  very  thor- 
ough Investigation  showed  it  had  been 
stopped.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  CBS  News 
spent  days  at  the  auctions  and  could 
find  no  evidence  of  this  terrible  practice 
taking  place. 


It  is  also  important  to  point  out,  as 
our  distinguished  chairman  pointed  out, 
that  the  auctions  will  be  regulated,  as 
dealers  will  be,  so  that  such  terrible  con- 
ditions will  not  be  allowed  to  exist. 

So  far  as  inspection  is  concerned,  I 
believe  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  Jersey  is  wrong  on  that.  As  I  point- 
ed out  In  my  colloquy  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  unless  these  dealers  meet 
certain  standards  they  simply  will  not 
get  licenses.  If  they  do  not  get  licenses 
they  will  not  be  In  biisiness  and  they 
will  not  be  permitted  to  sell  animals  to 
the  research  facilities. 

Again  I  must  disagree  with  my  friend 
from  New  Jersey,  when  he  says  that  there 
is  no  provision  for  humane  treatment. 
That  is  not  so.  The  Secretary  is  In- 
structed to  set  humane  treatment  stand- 
ards for  the  dealers. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  will  agree  with 
me  that  most  of  the  evidence  turned  up 
to  date  shows  that  the  Inhumane  han- 
dling and  treatment  of  dogs  has  been  by 
the  dealers  rather  than  by  the  hospitals 
smd  research  centers. 

We  all  know  that  the  whole  area  of 
humane  treatment  for  research  animals 
is  a  broad  one  and  requires  a  great  deal 
of  study  and  care.  This  is  the  subject 
of  a  bill  introduced  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper  1  and 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Rogers!  and  this  subjtfvt  will  be 
discussed  at  a  later  date. 

Again  I  would  like  to  make  it  very  clear 
for  the  Record  why  I  oppose  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  to  the  amendment. 
It  is  because  the  Poage  bill  accomplishes 
essentially  what  we  want  to  accomplish. 
It  prevents  as  much  as  is  himianly  pos- 
sible the  theft  of  dogs  and  cats  for  med- 
ical research  purposes  by  taking  the 
profit  motive  out  of  It.  That  is  the  whole 
thrust  of  the  bill,  and  I  think  it  accom- 
plishes it  very  well. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  The  point  is  this: 
We  do  not  have  to  leave  this  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  promulgate  any 
standards  of  humane  treatment.  We 
can  write  it  in  the  bill  and  say: 

The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  standards 
for  the  humane  care  of  animals  by  dealers. 
The  term  'humane  care"  shall  mean  the 
type  of  care  which  a  responsible  and  con- 
scientious owner  would  ordinarily  provide 
for  an  animal  kept  as  a  household  pet  to  pre- 
vent the  animal's  suffering,  sickness,  Injury, 
or  other  discomfort  and  shall  Include  but 
not  be  limited  to  housing,  feeding,  watering, 
handling,  sanitation,  ventUatlon,  shelter 
from  extremes  of  weather  and  temperatvire, 
and  separation  by  species,  sex,  and  tempera- 
ment both  in  the  dealer's  facility  and  in 
transportation.  The  sale,  offer  to  buy  or 
sell,  transport  or  offer  for  transportation  In 
commerce  or  to  another  dealer  of  any  sick, 
injured,  unweaned,  or  pregnant  animal  la 
expressly  forbidden. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  answer,  I  will  say  it  is  very 
true,  and  I  believe  that  again  it  was  a 
question  sis  to  whether  it  should  go  un- 
der the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the 
SecreUry  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.    I  believe  It  should  go  under 


the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  because  of 
the  Department's  long  history  and 
knowledge  of  the  care  and  handling  of 
all  kinds  of  animals  and  not  just  dogs 
and  cats.  I  think  it  Is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume, and  I  have  full  confidence,  that 
our  distinguished  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  his  great  Department  will  cer- 
tainly come  up  with  standards  which 
will  satisfy  the  most  critical  eye. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  urge  the  House  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  friend,  neigh- 
bor, and  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]. 

As  all  of  us  know,  the  public  demands 
strong  legislation  to  protect  animals 
against  theft  and  against  cruel  treat- 
ment by  dealers  of  animals  used  in  re- 
search. 

We  will  not  satisfy  this  public  man- 
date or  stamp  out  the  cruel  traffic 
through  the  bill  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  which  Is  be- 
fore us  today. 

The  committee  bill  is  entirely  permis- 
sive, leaving  enforcement  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  present  occupant  of  that  office  has 
shown  a  singular  lack  of  enthusiasm  for 
legislation  of  this  type. 

There  Is  no  clarification  of  humane 
standards  in  the  committee  bill.  It  per- 
mits the  continued  sale  of  animals  at 
auction  and  by  body  weight,  and  It  is  In 
this  area  that  some  of  the  greatest  cruel- 
ties have  occurred. 

Nowhere  In  the  bill  is  there  a  provi- 
sion requiring  bills  of  s&le  as  a  safeguard 
against  theft  and  fraudulent  acquisitions 
of  animals  by  dealers. 

And  nowhere  does  the  measure  require 
that  a  dealer's  license  be  revoked  for  vio- 
lation of  the  statute.  There  are  no 
criminal  penalties,  and  the  fine  provided 
Is  scarcely  a  deterrent  when  one  con- 
siders that  with  our  civil  dockets  so 
crowded  it  might  well  be  a  year  or  more 
before  a  case  would  reach  the  courts. 

Mrs.  Bolton's  amendment,  as  one  of 
our  Cleveland  newspapers  put  it,  makes 
"A  dog  bill  with  teeth  in  It."  I  hasten 
to  point  out  that  It,  of  course,  protects 
more  than  dogs,  but  includes  all  animals. 
Here  too  it  is  far  more  inclusive  than 
the  committee  bill,  which  provides  pro- 
tection only  to  dogs  and  cats. 

The  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
sale  of  animals  at  auction  or  by  weight; 
require  the  humane  housing,  handling, 
and  transport  of  animals  by  dealers,  re- 
quire Federal  inspection  of  dealers' 
premises  and  transport;  would  license 
dealers,  subject  to  revocation  for  viola- 
tions of  the  act  or  of  the  anticruelty  laws 
of  the  individual  State.  It  calls  for 
stem  and  realistic  penalties. 

We  know  what  American  citizens  want 
in  the  way  of  law  and  by  supporting 
this  amendment  we  can  give  It  to  them. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  am  sorry;  I  have 
no  more  time. 

Mr.  QUIE.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 

opposit'nn  t/D  the  Helstoskl  amendment. 

Mr.   Chairman,   the  gentleman  from 

Ohio  [Mr.  MrNSHALL],  said  he  wants  a 

dog  bill  with  teeth  in  It. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  that  the 
committee  bill  has  more  teeth  in  it  than 
the  Helstoskl  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  that  we  ought 
to  Just  take  a  minute  and  see  some  of  the 
faults  that  are  contained  in  the  Helstoskl 
bill,  and  there  were  a  number  of  bills 
similar  to  it  introduced  by  others  of  my 
colleagues,  which  bills  came  before  our 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  which 
committee  looked  at  and  studied 
seriously. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  felt  very 
strongly  that  the  legislation  which  we 
reported  out  and  which  is  before  us  today 
as  H.R.  13881  is  better  than  the  legisla- 
tion in  these  two  amendments.  HJEl. 
13881  is  not  exactly  what  anyone  intro- 
duced. It  surely  was  not  what  I  Intro- 
duced. I  believe  it  represents  a  stronger 
piece  of  legislation  than  any  bill  which 
the  committee  considered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Helstoskl  bill  could 
very  likely  impair  the  flow  of  animals  to 
research  facilities.  These  animals  are 
very  desperately  needed  at  our  various 
research  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to  work 
on  diseases  that  now  kill  hmnan  beings — 
and  human  beings  come  first  in  our 
view — then  the  flow  of  research  animals 
must  continue  to  be  available  to  our  re- 
search facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  section  16  of  the 
Helstoskl  bill  the  cost  of  the  license 
would  •  be  borne  entirely  by  the  dealer 
and  the  common  carrier.  There  is  no 
provision  under  their  bill  for  supplemen- 
tal financing  through  the  medium  of  ap- 
propriations or  for  research  facilities  to 
share  the  cost  thereof. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  assume  that 
there  are  1,000  dog  dealers  and  common 
carriers  throughout  the  Nation.  Based 
upon  the  estimate  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  of  a  little  over  $1  million  as 
the  annual  cost  of  this  program,  the  li- 
censing could  run  as  high  as  $1,000  per 
person. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  figure  seems  to 
me  to  be  prohibitive  for  any  person  of 
average  means  to  pay.  We  do  not  feel 
badly  at  all  at  charging  a  license  of 
81,000  to  a  dog  dealer  who  has  been 
abusing  and  stealing  ardmals.  However, 
there  are  legitimate  and  good  dealers  in 
the  business.  This  charge,  in  our  opln-  , 
ion,  would  put  them  out  of  business  and 
the  result  would  be  that  fewer  animals 
would  find  their  way  Into  this  outlet,  ani- 
mals that  should  be  used  for  research 
purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  next  permit  me  to  point 
out  that  all  vertebrates,  not  just  cats  and 
dogs,  would  be  covered  In  the  Helstoskl 
bill.  At  first  I  had  sympathy  with  this 
point  of  view,  but  after  hearing  the  wit- 
nesses I  am  convinced  that  dogs  and  cats 
are  all  it  should  regulate  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  section  of  the  vari- 
ous proposals  such  as  contained  In  the 
Helstoskl  bill  requires  that  the  bUl  of 
sale  be  available  for  each  animal  kept  by 
■research  facilities  for  not  less  than  2 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  can  imagine  the 
paperwork  and  administrative  burden 
Imposed  through  such  a  requirement 
when  applied  to  about  59  million  rats 


and  mice  which  are  used  for  cancer  re- 
search alone.    It  is  not  feasible. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  section  11(a) 
of  that  bill  would  permit  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  dele- 
gate to  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
officers  the  responsibility  for  enforcing 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation.  One 
can  ask  the  question,  Is  this  constitu- 
tional for  a  Federal  Cabinet  officer  to  use 
the  State  and  county  enforcement  au- 
thorities to  carry  out  his  responsibilities? 
If  so,  who  is  to  pay  them  for  their  time 
and  work? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  obvious  from  this 
that  there  are  serious  questions  with 
reference  to  the  provisions  of  the  Hel- 
stoskl bill. 

Next,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  pro- 
posals which  would  require  common  car- 
riers to  be  licensed  dealers,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  all  common  car- 
riers except  trucks  are  already  required 
by  the  28-hour  law  to  treat  In  a  humane 
manner  any  animals  that  they  carry. 

Next  the  Helstoskl  bill  requires  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  become  a 
State  lobbyist  because  when  you  look  ali 
the  language  in  section  8,  it  says: 

The  Secretary  shall  take  such  actions  as 
he  may  deem  appropriate  to  encourage  the 
various  States  of  the  United  States  to  adopt 
such  laws  and  to  take  such  actions  as  will 
promote  and  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  co- 
operate with  the  officials  of  the  various  States 
In  effectuating  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
any  State  legislation  on  the  same  subject. 

This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  very 
desirable  policy  for  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  pursue. 

Next,  there  exists  a  serious  question 
whether  these  bills  are  drafted  in  a  man- 
ner to  Insure  adequate  enforcement. 
Section  14  states  than  any  "person"  who 
violates  the  legislation  will  be  subject  to 
fine  or  imprisonment.  But  is  a  research 
facility  a  "person"?  "Person"  is  defined 
earlier  in  these  bills  as  an  "individual, 
partnership,  association,  or  corporation." 
In  most  cases,  I  would  guess  research  fa- 
cilities would  not  be  "persons,"  thus  the 
prohibition  against  purchasing  animals 
In  section  3  would  not  be  enforcible. 

Next,  the  language  of  section  2(h)  In 
these  proposals  is  broad  enough  to  in- 
clude every  farmer,  hatcheryman,  or  pet 
owner  in  the  United  States  who  sells  one 
dog, -cat,  or  other  vertebrate  animal  for 
medical  research  purposes.  The  com- 
mittee bUl  has  taken  care  of  this  prob- 
lem by  creating  an  exemption  for  per- 
sons who  sell  small  number  of  animals. 
Unless  some  reasonable  exemption  Is 
provided  for,  a  very  vital  source  of  re- 
search animals  would  be  completely 
eliminated,  thus  causing  Irreparable  in- 
jury to  our  medical  research  effort. 

Finally,  these  bills  propose  to  spell  out 
In  greater  detail  the  definition  of 
"htunane  care."  Yet  the  standard  set 
in  section  5  is  still  vague  and  indefinite. 

In  summary,  these  bills  are  all  aimed 
at  the  same  target  as  the  committee  bUl, 
but  they  contain  many  defects.  They 
would  impair  medical  research,  impose 
excessive  license  fees-,"  regulate  common 
carriers,  create  continuing  litigation  and 
place  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
an  unwise  responsibility. 


The  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
considered  all  these  problems  and  pro- 
posals and  has  Incorporated  the  best  of 
45  different  bills  into  H.R.  13881  which 
deserves  the  support  of  this  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  read  this  bill 
rather  carefully.  Nowhere  do  I  find  any 
provision,  with  reference  to  the  humane 
treatment  of  dogs,  that  they  not  be  lifted 
by  their  ears.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
this  might  be  Included  in  the  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the   gentleman   from  New  Jersey    [Mr. 

HELSTOSKI]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
Helstoskl  amendment  for  I  believe  that 
the  bill  before  us  today  Is  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  humane  treatment  of  ani- 
mals, but  it  is  such  a  minor  step  that 
one  worries  whether  it  Is  even  worth- 
while. I  realize  that  scientific  research 
is  necessary  and  do  not  wish  to  give  the 
impression  that  animals  should  not  be 
used  In  research,  but  I  do  believe  that 
certain  standards  of  humane  treatment 
are  warranted.  I  believe  that  we  should 
take  this  opportxmity  today  to  enact  a 
more  far-reaching  and  effective  bill  than 
H.R.  13881.  Let  us  make  sure  that  poor 
defenseless  animals  are  not  subjected  to 
inhumane  torture  even  in  the  name  of 
medical  progress. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
opposition  to  both  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  just  take  a  min- 
ute or  two  to  reemphaslze  the  point  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  been 
making.  As  I  understand  it,  under  ei- 
ther of  these  proposed  amendments  not 
only  would  dogs  and  cat.s  be  covered  but 
so  woiUd  mice,  fish,  hamsters  and  rabbits, 
guinea  pigs  and  a  variety  of  other  ani- 
mals, the  numbers  of  species  of  which 
run  something  on  the  order  of  several 
hundred.  So  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  suggestion  that  some  50  million  or 
60  million  mice  ought  to  be  separately 
identified  and  photographed  and  a  record 
kept  of  each  one  of  these  animals  would 
be  an  excessive  burden  where  there  is  no 
evidence  of  a  problem  of  theft  of  these 
kinds  of  animals. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  work  of 
the  committee  which  has  been  careful 
and  deliberate  ought  to  be  sustained  and 
that  both  of  these  amendments  which 
have  provisions  in  them  that  are  really 
unreasonable  and  unworkable  ought  to  be 
rejected. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  reasons  that 
have  been  outlined  by  my  collejigues,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  Helstoskl  amendment 
as  It  amends  the  Bolton  amendment  and 
also  to  the  Bolton  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  one  state- 
ment made  by  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Helstoski] 
when  he  said  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment that  the  bill  we  have  before  us  here 
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today  does  not  allow  us  to  inspect  prem- 
ises of  dealers. 

I  would  point  out  that  under  the  lan- 
guage of  this  bill — and  this  language  Is 
in  the  rpix)rt  on  the  bottom  of  page  8  by 
the  way — as  I  say.  the  language  provides: 

The  cominittee  also  contemplates  that  the 
Secretary  wlli  esuibUsh  and  enforce  by  ade- 
quau.'  lr„'>pe<-tlon  humane  standards  con- 
cerning '.he  health,  well-being,  and  safety  of 
dogs  and  cats  at  auction  sales  of  these  ani- 
mals Huinuie  standards  would  of  course 
include  ho  !s;!:ii;  feeding,  ventilation,  and 
watering  c'rlV"r;Li 
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any  premises  or 


This    would    be 
elsewhere 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hel- 
STosKiI.  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bol- 
ton ' . 

The  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected 

The  CHAIRMAN      The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered   by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  'Mrs.  Bolton]. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The    CHAIRMAN.     Under    the    rule, 
the  Committee  rises 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Spealcer  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon,  Chairman  of  the 
CommJttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  iH.R.  13881'  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  regulate 
the  transportation,  sale,  and  handling  of 
dogs,  cats,  and  other  animals  intended 
to  be  used  for  purposes  of  research  or 
experimentation,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry-  amendments, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Jt|B&  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment  '  If  not, 
the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
engrossment  and  third  readLng  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

MonO.V  TO  RECllMMrr 

Mrs  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  the  gentlewoman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mrs.   BOLTON.     I   am,   Mr    Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs  Bot.To.N  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
13881  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  had  it, 
and  that  the  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

For  what  purpose  does  tlie  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  rise? 


Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  that  stage  has  already  been  passed. 
The  question  Is  now  on  the  passage  of 
the  bUl. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

TEAS  AMD  NATS  DEMANDED 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  352,  nays  10,  not  voting  70,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  76  J 
TEAS— 352 


Abem«thy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson,  ni 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Andrews, 
George  W. 

Andrews, 
Glenn 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ashmore 

Asptnall 

Bands  tra 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bates 

Battln 

Belcher 

BeU 

Bennett 

Berry 

Blnf^iam 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brooks 

Broom  fleld 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke 

Burton,  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
OabeU 
Callan 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
CheU 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Craley 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Dague 
Daniels 
DaTis,  Wis. 
Dent 
Denton 


Derwlnakl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif 

Erlenbom 

Everett 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Pallon 

Famaley 

Faraum 

Pascell 

rlndley 

Pino 

Plsher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford, 
WllUam  D. 

Fountain 
Ftaser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frtedel 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Oathlngs 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
OllUg&a 
Gonzalez 
GoodeU 
Grabomkl 
Gray 

Oreen,  Oreg. 
Gh-een,  Pa. 
Orelgg 
Orlder 
Gross 
Orover 
Gubaer 
Gumey 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hjujsen,  Idaho 
I  Hansen,  Iowa 
(  Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Haraha 
Harvey,  Ind. 
Harvey,  lAch. 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 


Hechler 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnaoo,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.O. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

ICeogh 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

King,  TJtah 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Eong,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McCIory 

McCulloch 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McPall 

McOrath 

McVlcker 

Maodonald 

MacOregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Mahon 

MaUllard 

Marsh 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin,  Nel«-. 

May 

MeedB 

Michel 

MUler 


Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MlnshaU 

Mooacao 

Moon 


Moorhead 

Morgan 

Mmrls 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Moeher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

O'Brien 

OUara,  m. 

CHara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

OTSTeal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Po«r 

Pool 

PoweU 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Rees 

Reld,  m. 


Bolton 
Brown,  Calif. 
Cablll 
OameroQ 


Reld,  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Relnccke 

Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan  .. 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkee 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

NAYS— 10 


Steed 

Stephens 

Stration 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan- 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Ttmney 

Tuten 

Udall 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Miss. 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White,  Idaho 

White.  Tex. 

WWtener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wour 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 
Younger 
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Oorman 
Helstoskl 
Krebs 
McDade 


Martin,  Ala. 
Sweeney 


NOT  VOTING— 70 


Abbltt 

Albert 

Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Ayres 

Beckworth 

Betts 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Bray 

Brock 

Burleson 

Callaway 

Carter 

CeUer 

Colmer 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Culver 

Davla,  Oa. 

Dawson         / 

de  la  Qarza/ 

Delaney  -y 

Dlngell    ^ 


Dowdy 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellsworth 

Evans,  Colo. 

Parbsteln 

Felghan 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Puqua 

Grlffln 

Griffiths 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hal[>em 

Hays 

Hubert 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Olcla. 

Keith 

KeUy 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

McMUlan 

Madden 


Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Nix 

Patman 

Reuss 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roudebush 

Scott 

Sickles 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  NJ. 

Toll 

Tupper 

Williams 

WUIU 

Zablockl 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  MoeUer  with  Mr.  Orlffln. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  "Toll  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  de  la  Oarza. 


Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mi.  Albert  with  Mr.  Hays. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Parbsteln. 

Mrs.  GrifBths  with  Mr.  WllllB. 

Mr.  Pogarty  with  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Sickles. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Eklwards  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Evans. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Beckworth. 

Mr.  ADAMS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  regtilate  the  transporta- 
tion, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs  and  cats 
Intended  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  re- 
search or  experimentation,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

A  motloji  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY. 
MAY  2,    1966 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  that  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ASPINAfcL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  have  un- 
til Saturday  night,  April  30,  to  file  a  re- 
port on  H.R.  13417. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— ADDITION 
OP  BILL  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  UN- 
DER SUSPENSION  OF  THE  RULES 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  for  the 
pmpose  of  adding  a  bill  to  the  suspension 
calendar  on  Monday  of  next  week.  I  ask 
that  H.R.  13417  be  added  to  the  bills 
which  will  be  called  up  under  suspension 
of  the  rules  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  WiU  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  read  the  title  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]  tp  an- 
nounce the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  bill  (H.R.  13417) 
is  an  act  to  amend  the  act  of  October  4, 
1916;  to  fswiilitate  the  eflJcient  preserva- 
tion and  protection  of  certain  lands  in 
Prince  Georges  and  Charles  Counties, 
Md.,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  think  the 
gentleman. 

COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Spesiker, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  until 
midnight  tomorrow  to  file  a  report  on  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADDITIONAL    LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
I  wish  to  announce  an  addition  to  the 
suspension  calendar  for  Monday,  May  2, 
1966.  At  that  time  we  will  consider  H.R. 
14644,  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966. 


COLUMNISTS  CHARGE  THAT  MAR- 
TIN IS  GREATER  THREAT  TO 
GREAT  SOCIETY  THAN  VIETNAM 
WAR 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
an  article  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Post  by  Evans  and  Novak. 

The  SPEABLER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tight- 
money,  high-interest  policies  being  pur- 
sued by  Washington's  second  govern- 
ment— the  Federal  Reserve  Board — 
threatens  every  program  of  the  Great 
Society. 

It  is  adding  tragically  to  the  cost  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  is  hampering  do- 
mestic programs  from  housing  to  rural 
electrification.  It  is  unbalancing  every 
budget  from  that  of  the  housewife  to  that 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  serious  Impact  of  the  defiant  pol- 
icies of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  are 
outlined  In  brilliant  fashion  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  in  the  col- 
umn "Inside  Report,"  written  by  Row- 
land Evans  and  Robert  Novak. 

I  place  this  excellent  column  in  the 
Record : 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Apr.  28. 1966] 

TIGBT  MOKXT  BooKxuira 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

The  economic  irony  of  Washington  today  Is 
that  the  ever-tightening  money  squeeze,  Im- 
plicitly oondoned  by  President  Johnson,  la 
threatening  basic  social  goals  oS  his  Ore&t 
Society  program. 

Worry  over  the  danger  of  tight  money  Is 
by  no  means  a  i>reoocui>atlon  of  the  neo- 
popullst  fringe  In  Congress.  Rather,  concern 
over  the  Impact  of  the  present  conservative 
monetary  policy  Is  spreading  In  the  highest 
levels  of  the  Johnson  administration. 

One  generally  Ignored  statistic  tells  the 
story:  the  statistic  of  free  reserves — that  Is, 
the  money  held  by  banks  In  excess  of  money 
loaned.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Amer- 
ica's central  bank,  has  kept  reserves  in  a 
minus  condition  so  that  banks  have  more 
loans  outstanding  than  mOney  in  reserve. 
The  figure  has  slowly  Inched  up  from  minus 
$47  million  the  first  of  the  year  to  minus 
$286  miUlon  today. 

That's  still  less  th&n  the  minus  $500  mil- 
lion achieved  during  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration, shortly  before  plunging  into  reces- 
sion. But  It  Is  tight  money  Indeed  for  a" 
Democratic  administration.  Interest  rates 
have  been  rising,  to  the  joy  of  the  hanvmg 
community,  as  In  Elsenhower  days. 

All  this  Is  supposed  to  fight  inflation  by 
choking  off  the  supply  of  credit.  But  it  Is 
oauslng  anxious  soul-searching  inside  the 
administration. 

Generally  speaking,  big  business  can  scrape 
up  enough  money  to  satisfy  Its  needs.  But 
small  business  Is  hurt.  Independent  home- 
builders  are  dealt  a  body  blow.  And  worst 
of  all.  local  government  units — which  finance 
their  public  Improvements  solely  by  Issuing 
bonds — find  It  far  more  expensive  to  build 
necessary  Improvements  such  as  schools, 
water  works  and  buildings. 

Thus,  Inadvertently,  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration Is  presiding  over  a  monetary  policy 
that  tends  to  starve  the  public  sector  of  the 
economy.  One  high-ranking  administration 
official  confided  to  us  that  this  Is  a  policy 
that  bears  down  on  those  least  able  to  with- 
stand the  presstire.  It  is  the  policy  of  Wil- 
liam McChesney  Martin,  the  Fed's  conserva- 
tive chairman — but  hardly  of  a  liberal  Demo- 
cratic administration. 

These  critics  within  the  administration  feel 
that  the  more  proper  response  to  Inflation 
would  be  a  tax  Increase.  But  as  we  have  re- 
ported repeatedly,  the  President  properly 
does  not  want  a  tax  Increase  If  It  is  at  all 
possible  to  avoid  one.  And  the  closer  elec- 
tion day  nears,  the  more  politically  damaging 
an  Increase  would  be. 

Yet,  outside  the  administration,  more 
progressive  economic  thinkers  believe  that 
neither  tight  money  nor  a  tax  Increase  is 
necessary  to  flght  Inflation.  Beyond  this 
they  think  Inflationary  dangers  are  greatly 
overblown. 

This  school  of  thought  believes  Mr.  John- 
son should  actually  encourage  the  expansion 
of  production  and  supplies  so  that  demand 
could  be  satisfied  and  rising  prices  averted. 

The  President  is  doing  quite  the  opposite. 
His  appeal  to  private  Industry  to  curtail  ex- 
pansion plans,  though  a  quite  unconven- 
tional technique,  Is  based  on  wholly  conven- 
tional old  school  economic  theory  that  de- 
mand should  be  curtailed,  not  production 
8tepi>ed  up,  when  Infiatlon  threatens.  In- 
deed, there  Is  little  talk  Inside  the  Johnson 
administration  today  of  the  new  economics 
that  produced  the  Invigorating  tax  cut  of 
1964. 

But  the  President's  economic  advisers,  both 
at  the  White  House  and  at  the  Treasury,  are 
not  truly  responsible  for  the  strange  state 
of  affairs  prevailing  today.  The  tight  money 
fwllcy  that  is  boomeranglng  against  the  Greet 
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Society  U  the  product  of  the  banlcer  mental- 
ity of  the  Fed,  which  malnt&las  an  anom- 
alous Independence  of  the  President. 

Prom  the  day  he  took  ofBce.  Mr.  John- 
son was  advised  that  Martin  and  his  Fed 
would  be  a  major  obstacle  to  hU  economic 
planning.  But  when  the  Fed  began  Its 
grfl»t  money  squeeze  last  year,  Mr.  Johnson 
WM  justifiably  preoccupied  with  the  Viet- 
nam war.  He  still  is.  And  yet  the  full  Im- 
pact of  tight  money  may  In  the  end  prove 
to  be  nearly  as  hazardous  to  President  John- 
son's Great  Society  dream  as  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. 


SUMMARY  OF  MY  ACTIVmES  SINCE 
MY  ELECTION  1  O  THE  80TH  CON- 
GRESS IN  NOVEMBER  1947  ,. 

Mr  MTJI.TER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
u.'iiir.in-o'j.s  con.sfnt  lo  extend  my  remarks 
a'  t-hi^  point  in  'he  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
made  it  a  practice  of  reporting  to  my 
constituents  periodically  about  my  ac- 
tivities In  the  Congres.s.  as  well  as  the 
accomplishments  of  each  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  been  deluged 
with  requests  for  a  summary  of  my  ac- 
.tlvltles   since   my   election    to   the   80th 
Cor.i^ress  in  November  1947. 

I  beLeve  that  the  be.st  way  to  do  that 
1.S  to  set  forth  copies  of  each  of  the  re- 
ports I  have  heretofore  distributed. 

They  follow 

My  Pt.edces  and  How  I  Fulfilljed  Thxm 
(Remarks   of    Hun.    Abiiah.\m   J.    Mm.TKR.   of 

New  York,  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Saturday.  August  7,  1948) 

Mr  MuLTCR  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my  cam- 
pniicn  f  ir  election  last  year.  I  told  my  con- 
stituents my  political  philosophy  and  what 
thev  could  expect  of  me  if  I  were  elected  to 
represen-  them  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. They  elected  me  with  an  overwhelm- 
Inij  majontv  of  the  votes  cast. 

I  believe  that  I  kept  my  every  promise  and 
more.  I  think  I  have  the  right  to  assimie 
that  my  constituents  approve  my  conduct 
and  my  voting  record  here  because  this  year 
the  Republican  Party  and  the  Liberal  Par- 
ty, as  well  as  the  Democratic  Party — the  only 
party  In  which  I  have  ever  been  enrolled — 
have  unanimously  designated  me  as  their 
c&ndldate  to  succeed  myself. 

Nevertheless.  I  think  I  should  here  record 
my.  pledges,  and  how  I  fulfilled  them. 

LABOR 

During  my  campaign,  I  said: 

"I  favor  a  broad  social  security  program 
Including  old-age  pensions,  unemployment 
Insurance,  security  for  crippled  and  depend- 
ent children,  and  the  blind 

"I  will  supfxjrt  a  legislntive  program  which 
win  endeavor  to  establish  fair  employment 
practices  and  prohibi'  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment. 

"Risk  capital,  new  enterprise,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  our  natural  resources  must  be 
encouraged.  Small  business  must  be  pro- 
m-ted Competitive  private  enterprise  free 
from  control  by  monopolies,  cartels,  or  any 
arbitrary  private  or  public  authority  must 
be  ixintlnued 

n,t>  T,4f-H,irtlpv  law  !.s  bid  for  the  rea- 
poiis  stated  fly  President  Truman  In  his  veto 
mfs.^Hgc  to  C-.nirre.<!s.  As  pointed  out  by  the 
President.  It  invites  "conflict  between  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  its  gen- 
eral counsel."    Furthermore.  It  puts  the  em- 


ployer In  a  position  where  he  can  refuse  to 
bargain  with  his  employees.  In  fact.  It  puts 
him  In  the  anomalous  position  of  being  able 
to  choose  the  workers'  bargaining  agent. 

"By  the  simple  expedient  of  refusing  to 
bargain  with  his  employees  the  employer  can 
force  a  strike. 

""While  the  men  are  on  strike  the  employer 
can  replace  them  with  other  workers  of  his 
own  choosing  and  then  call  for  an  election 
of  the  bargaining  agent  to  represent  the 
workers.  At  that  election  the  strikers  who 
were  replaced  will  be  deprived  of  the  right 
to  vote,  with  the  result  that  the  bargaining 
agent  selected  will  be  representative  of  the 
employer  rather  than  the  employee,  whom 
It  Is  supposed  to  represent. 

'"I  favor  Increasing  the  minimum  wages 
now  fixed  by  law  to  a  sum  that  will  more 
closely  approach  the  realities  of  present-day 
cost  of  living." 

During  my  Incumbency  I  urged  broadening 
the  social  security  laws.  I  opposed  legisla- 
tion attempting  to  limit  and  to  emasculate 
the  social  security  laws.  I  urged  extended 
benefits  under  the  unemployment  Insurance 
laws.  I  urged  and  voted  for  Increased  com- 
pensation for  the  lower  Income  Federal  em- 
ployees. Including  postal  workers.  I  re- 
peatedly pointed  out  the  advantages  of  the 
New  York  State  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Act  as  reasons  for  enactment  of  a  similar  na- 
tional law.  I  urged  enactment  of  k  law 
Increasing  minimum  wages.  Nothing  was 
done  about  the  Taft-Hartley  law  because  the 
'Labor  Committee  could  not  be  Induced  to 
take  any  action  with  reference  thereto.  I 
voted  against  weakening  the  antitrust  laws. 

TAXATIOK 

During  my   campaign.   I   said: 

"Our  tax  laws  must  be  adapted  to  an  ex- 
panding peacetime  economy,  having  In  mind, 
however,  that  tax  cuts  must  go  first  to  the 
low-income  groups.  This  should  t)e  accom- 
plished by  increasing  the  tax  exemption 
granted  to  all  taxpayers.  By  doing  that  the 
low-Income  earner  may  get  complete  tax  ex- 
emption. At  the  same  time  the  man  In  the 
higher  brackets  will  get  an  equal  advantage. 
It  will  be  fair  to  all  while  at  the  same  time 
helping  those  who  need  It  most.  I  also  favor 
the  enactment  of  a  law  which  will  grant 
the  same  Income-tax  privileges  to  all  mar- 
ried i>eople  throughout  the  cpimtry.  regard- 
less of  whether  they  live  In  a  so-called  com- 
munity property  State  or  not.  It  Is  rank 
absurdity  to  permit  »  man  and  wife  In  one 
State,  by  the  simple  expediency  of  changing 
their  residence  to  another  State,  to  obtain 
tax  advantages  under  our  Federal  income  tax 
laws.  The  situation  can  be  remedied  only 
by  Federal  legislation." 

During  my  Incumbency.  I  urged  enact- 
ment of  tax  legislation  to  effectuate  my 
promises.  That  part  putting  all  our  citi- 
zens on  an  equal  basis  as  to  so-called  com- 
munity property  has  been  enacted  into  law. 
I  opposed  the  tax  bill  submitted  and  voted 
to  sustain  the  presidential  veto  of  that  bill 
because  It  unfairly  gave  the  largest  tax  cuts 
to  those  best  able  to  pay  and  gave  the 
smallest  cuts  to  those  least  able  to  pay. 
About  70  percent  of  the  tax  cut  was  given 
to  about  fl  percent  of  our  taxpayers.  Ninety- 
four  percent  of  our  taxpayers  received  only 
30  percent  of  the  tax  cut.  Bills  which  I  In- 
troduced to  broaden  the  tax  exemption  base, 
to  eliminate  inequalities,  to  exempt  pensions, 
and  to  eliminate  wartime  nuisance  taxes 
failed  of  enactment. 

HOUSWO 

During  my  campaign  I  said : 

"The  Taft-Eliender-Wagner  bill  should 
have  long  since  been  enacted  Into  law.  It 
should  be  passed  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  The  Oovemment  must  do  every- 
thing possible  to  encourage  and  aid  private 
Industry  in  relieving  the  housing  shortage  by 
the  building  of  permanent  homes  for  all 
those  who  need  them." 


Dtirlng  my  Incumbency,  I  fought  continu- 
ously for  adequate  housing  legislation.  My 
first  official  act,  after  taking  my  oath  of  of- 
fice, was  to  sign  the  petition  to  bring  the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill  before  the  House 
for  debate  and  for  a  vote.  My  effectiveness 
was  Increased  by  my  election  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  which  had  this 
legislation  before  It.  My  efforts  are  reflected 
by  the  Concessional  Recobo  and  were  pub- 
licized by  the  press. 

PRICK     AND     RKNT     CONTROL 

During  my  campaign,  I  said: 

"Control  of  the  price  to  be  paid  for  any 
commodity,  whether  It  be  the  use  of  property 
or  the  purchase  of  food,  clothing,  or  anything 
else,  can  be  Justified  only  as  the  use  of  police 
power  m  an  emergency.  That  the  emer- 
gency has  existed  and  still  exists  cannot  be 
denied  as  to  both  food  and  rents.  Some 
relief  may  be  obtained  by  the  enactment  of 
rent-control  statutes  by  the  various  States. 
Such  local  control  can  be  made  effective  by 
proper  legislation  and  by  proper  adminis- 
tration. Houses  cannot  be  moved  across 
State  lines  to  avoid  such  local  legislation. 

"Foodstuffs,  however,  must  be  controlled  on 
a  national  scale.  They  cannot  be  controlled 
locally.  IX  we  were  to  have  local  legislation 
fixing  prices  In  one  community,  the  producers 
could  beat  the  law  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  sending  their  merchandise  to  communi- 
ties that  do  not  hawe  such  restrictions. 

"I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  Presi- 
dent Truman's  policy  of  attempting  to  solve 
the  situation  by  voluntary  discipline.  If  that 
does  not  solve  the  problem,  then  price  con- 
trol will  be  the  only  way  out.  It  will  be  the 
last  resort  If  the  emergency  continues." 

During  my  Incumbency  I  Introduced  a 
comprehensive  price-control  bill  and  re- 
peatedly urged  enactment  of  price-control 
legislation,  but  my  pleadings  fell  upon  deaf 
ears.  The  efforts  of  my  colleagues  who  joined 
with  me  In  urging  effective  rent-control  leg- 
islation was  only  slightly  more  effective.  A 
weak,  but  better  than  none  at  all,  rent- 
control  bill  was  enacted  after  long  and  ardu- 
ous debate.  By  the  dint  of  almost  super- 
human effort,  a  provision  which  would  have 
made  the  entire  bill  unconstitutional  was 
eliminated.  I  also  Introduced  a  bill  to  con- 
trol fuel  during  emergencies. 

FOREIGN     POLICY 

During  my  campaign  I  said: 

"I  have  been  preaching  the  establishment 
of  a  Jewish  homeland  in  Palestine  since  1921. 
The  President  and  the  Democratic  Party  fa- 
vor the  opening  of  Palestine  to  unrestricted 
Jewish  Immigration  and  colonization  and  the 
establishment  there  of  a  free  and  democratic 
Jewish  commonwealth. 

"We  favor  the  majority  report  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Special  Committee  on  Palestine  as 
the  best  means  presently  available  to  solve 
the  problem.  We  urge  the  Immediate  Imple- 
mentation of  the  program  there  advanced. 

"The  Communist  Dally  Worker  and  its 
American  Labor  Party  candidate  opposing  me 
m  this  campaign  have  attacked  me  as  a  war- 
monger, not  because  I  have  talked  out  against 
their  beloved  Russia,  but  because  I  have 
dared  to  talk  out  In  support  of  the  American 
democratic  way  of  life.  These  are  my  prin- 
ciples, and  these  are  the  principles  which 
they  find  fault  with: 

"In  order  that  the  world  may  not  again  be 
drenched  In  blood  by  International  outlaws 
and  criminals  we  must  "Join  with  the  other 
United  Nations  In  the  establishment  of  an 
international  organization  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  sovereign  equality  of  all  peace- 
loving  states,  open  to  membership  by  all  such 
states,  large  and  small,  for  the  prevention  of 
aggression  and  the  maintenance  of  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security."  To  "make  all 
necessary  and  effective  agreements  and  ar- 
rangements through  which  the  nations  would 
maintain  adequate  forces  to  meet  the  needs 
of  preventing  war  and  of  making  Impossible 
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the  preparation   for  war  and  which  would  My  vote  In  favor  of  selective  service — the  \J Congressional  Investigations  and  the  TJn- 

have  such  forces  available  for  Joint  action  draft — Was   not   only   dictated   by  my   con-  American  Activities  Committee:  3496,  AlBM, 

when  necessary.  science  and  my  belief  that  It  was  In  the  best  A3548. 

"  "Such  organization  must  be  endowed  with  interests    of    peace,    but    It   was    In    accord-  Displaced  persons:   8055-8066,  9010,  10189, 

power  to  employ  armed  forces  when  neces-  ance  with  my  pledge  to  my  constituents  dur-  A1139.    A1574,    A2852,    A3071,    A3622,   A8647. 

sary  to  prevent  aggression  and  preserve  peace.  Ing    my    campaign.     I    lived    through    two  A5ie7,  A5225-5226. 

'•  'We  favor  the  maintenance  of  an  Interna-  World  Wars.     My  older  son  served  overseas  In  European     recovery     plan — ^the     Marshall 

tlonal  court  of  Justice,  of  which  the  United  World  War  n.     My  younger  son  Is  subject  to  plan:  7337,  7379,  7381,  7660,  A2206,  A3868. 

States  shaU  be  a  member,  and  the  employ-  the  new  law  I  supported.     I  feel  as  deeply  as  Fuel  emergency:  1488. 

ment  of  diplomacy,  conciliation,  arbitration,  any  the  waste  of  money  and  manpower  for  'Gag  rule,  first  session:  11847.    Second  ses- 

and  other  like  methods,  where  appropriate,  mUltary    purposes.     But   Just    as    we    would  slon:  10033,10046,10406. 

In  the  settlement  of  International  disputes,  not  vote  to  disband  a  municipal  poUce  force.  Housing:    2082.    10033,   10370-10371,   10406, 

"  "World  peace  Is  of  transcendent  Impor-  we  must  Insist  on  a  national  and  an  Inter-  A3285,  A3884,  A4136,  A5225.  A5344. 

t-ince."  national  police  force.  Italy:  4546,  A2606. 

"The  quotation  Is  from  the  Democratic  na-  I  fought  for  a  fair  dlsplaced-persons  bill  Palestine:  450,  1476,  3489,  3605,  5665,  6139, 

tlonai  platform  of  1944.    Those  were  my  sen-  and  opposed  the  discriminatory  and  unfair  6722,  7073,  7243,  7904.  8168.  9392.  A609,  A662, 

tlments  then— they  are  my  sentiments  now.  provisions  of  the  bill  as  It  was  passed.  A821,  A928,  A934.  A1360,  A1893,  A2427,  A2438, 

President  Truman   and   my   party   have   re-  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  permit  adopted  chll-  A2429,   A2490,    A2508,    A2611,    A2694,    A3852, 

asserted  them  time  and  time  again.     We  will  dren    to    enter    our   country    free    of    quota  A3148,    A3186,    A3383,    A3287,    A3609,    A3615, 

deal  with  Russia  and  everyone  else  around  restrictions.  A3648,    A3683,    A3821,    A3823,    A3863,    A3864, 

the  peace  table.     We  will  do  all  In  our  power  I  Introduced   a  bill  to  sever  all  relations  A3868,    A3883,    A3990,    A4009,    /H020,    A4032, 

to  prevent  war.     If  Russia  and  the  Russians  with  Lebanon.  A4I46,  A4476,  A4914. 

want  communism  they  can  have  It  and  we  I  introduced  a  bill  to  withhold  from  Brit-  Postal  workers :  A3984. 

will  do  nothing  to  change  their  minds  about  aln   and  all  other  countries  the  equivalent  Rayflel,  Hon.  Leo  P.:  3086. 

It.  provided  they  keep  It  to  and  for  them-  of   the   moneys    they    were    lending   and/or  Religioxis  education:  A3867,  A4472. 

selves.  giving  to  the  Arab  aggressor  nations.  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation:  6580. 

'"By  the  same  token  we  want  none  of  their  i  introduced  a  bill  to  Investigate  condl-  Selective  service:  40.  8684,  8745,  Al3e6. 

Communist  Ideology  here  and  we  will  do  all  tlons  In  Palestine.  Surplus  property:  788. 

in  our  power  to  keep  It  out  of  this  country.  I  introduced  a  bill  to  exempt  from  penal  Taxes,  first  session:  11551.    Second  session: 

"'When  Hitler  and  Stalin  had  a  peace  treaty  prosecution   all   Americans   who   enlisted   In  209,  738,  4182,  5892,  A2067. 

the  Communists  and  their   fellow   travelers  the  Army  of  Israel.  United  Nations:  4546,  5598.  A5225-52a6.           |-», 

in  this  country  were  most  vociferous  in  their  i  introduced  a  bill  calling  for  limitation  Veterans:  40.  2596,  A2853,  A6520. 

demands  that  we  be  Isolationists  and  send  of  the  veto  power  In  the  United  Nations.  The     gentleman    from     Mississippi;     450. 

neither    food   nor   munitions    to   Britain    or  I  introduced  a  bill  to  Improve  the  Veterans'  2055,  2637,  3052,  3066,  8056,  9687-9688,  10188, 

Prance.     At  that  time  the  Munich  appease-  Administration.  A1642,  A3609,  A4246. 

ment  was  applauded  and  Hitler's  attack  upon  strBVEHsivi  AmvrriT«  Youth  united;  A4246. 

the  rest  of  Europe  was  an  ImperlaUstlc  war  sttbversive  activities  ^^^ 

by  the  countries  attacked.  During  my  campaign,  I  said:  f 

"When  Hitler  Ignored  his  peace  treaty  and  "^  condemn  the  tactics  of  the  Un-American  Your  Congressman  Refxxs  to  His 

attacked  Russia  this  same  group  found  that  Activities  Committee  In  pillorying  men  and  CoNSTiruENra 

the  Imperialistic  war  was  a  people's  war  and  destroying    reputations   without    giving   the  (Remarks   of  Hon.   Abraham   J.    MtrL-rra,   of 

they  could  not  get  our  boys  and  supplies  over  accused  an   opporttmlty  to  be  heard."  j,g^   York,   In   the   House   of   Repreeenta- 

fast  enough.  During  my  Incumbency,  I  did  not  hesltnte  tlves.  Tuesday,  September  19,  1960) 

"Thank  God  they  were  In  time  and  Hitler  to  make  my  sUnd  known.    I  actively  opposed  ..      ,,„,.„„    vr-    c~>ov<*    ♦^>,»  m.*  n^r, 

and  his  murderous  hordes  were  eliminated,  with   all  my  energy  the   enactment  of  the  „!ff-,f„''^If;^,^,'L„^^f,^rt  *i'/,,^^*ljS^^: 

•■During  those  days  there  were  no  Insults  Mundt-Nlxon  bill.    At  the  same  time,  I  gave  fjfff  0%^^^^^  ri^l^^ft  ^^.rfJ^.!^?Z 

by  the  VlShlnskya  and  the  Molotovs.    Paren-  no  comfort   to   the   Communists  and  their  i^^"  ^i.°'?f  .f^^^^^'^V^.^P^' ffJL*^^^^^ 

thetlcallyImlghtask:HasLltvlnov,wtodld  fe"ow   travelers   and   to   totalltarianlsts,   no  1°"^-,  J,^' ^  ^^^^V  "    !?,^™w.^ 

80  much   to  bring   about   friendly   relations  matter  what  name  they  used.    Nevertheless,  '^^^1^'^^'^^°^J^^^°^J^^I^^^^^^!I^ 

between  the  United  States  and  Russia  been  I  opposed  and  voted  against  giving  any  funds  ^^^J^^r^y^T ^^^^t  ^  ^ti^lIT^ 

liquidated  because  he  was  foolish  enough  to  *«  tbe  Un-American  ActlvlUes  Committee.  ^^®   people   of   my   district   are    entitled    to 

think  that  the  Russians  Intended  to  do  all  miscellaneous 


know  how  their  Representative  In  Congress 
served  their  Interests  and  that  of  the  Na- 


^'^.^f^i^.tnUnf  ^l'tlt°V:^V:':^^L^^^     .   ^  <^-^'^  ^^^  volumes  on  tay  activities  on     tlon  as  a  whole.     They  will  have  an  oppor- 


record 


he  preached  while  we  were  fighting  together.     ^^^^^  ^j         consOtuents  who  needed  help,  tumty  to  pronounce  Judgment  on  my 

*^^"*   K    "Jr^  one  way  to  preserve  our     j  ^u  j^^^^  ^^^^  ^^        ^^  ^^  ^j^  ^     ^^^  of  serrice  on  election  day. 

ri^ht   «nH  tt'itTtn'lt  «n%fr«t  ^r^    l^^u'     who,called  upon  me  from  time  to  time.  During  each  of  my  campaigns  for  election, 

right,  and  that  Is  to  at  all  times  be  so  mill-         Anyone  and  everyone  who  called  upon  me  I  fully  and  falriy  made  known  my  views  on 

twuy  strong  that  no  one  w^ll  dare  attack  us      ,^^,^>^^  ^  respectful  hearing.     One  ?hlng  I  all  n^Jor  political  and  economic  problems. 

The  worid  must  know  that  never  again  will     ^id   not  and  never  will  peilnlt  U  to  allow  I  made  It  crystal  clear  to  them  what  they 

tTL^o^  *  position  where  any  aggressor  na-     anyone,  Individual  or  delegation  of  Individ-  could  expect  of  me  as  their  Representative, 

°^f  fhof).l.,tr^^!?„frt!^r'T^^^mr,    ♦>,  ♦      "*ls,  to  call  upon  me  under  false  colors,  us-  how  I  would  represent  them,  what  I  would 

mr,  iJ^    I      T   /        ^-^^^  }u^        .     Ing   high-sounding   but   misleading   names,  fight  for,  and  what  I  would  fight  against. 

r,nv?,^   T.^^^"'*u°»^'^''^  l^  ^°'^   °'     Whenever  they  do.  I  will  expose  them  for  T^ey  elected  me  by  overwhelming  majorities, 

^^««    °-    ^'^^"^IV  "r,T    f-    ^I'S*"'     what  they  are  In   1948  by  more  than  3  to  1.     I  am  very 

James  B>-mes,  George  Marshall,  Averell  Har-         .^hose  who  desire  a  more  detailed  record  grateful  to  the  people  of  my  district  for  this 

"Tho  iuror»>,oii  r,i=r,  *^„  ,oi<»„o  ♦»,„  H.,»  „-«^      °^  ^V  actlvltlcs  Will  find  mv  remarks  In  the  outpouring  of  confidence  In  me.    I  believe  I 

■.„rt^,!t^»        f^l  r,^           ,H*        .  K     ^      Congressional  Record  under  the  following  have  fulfilled  every  promUe  made  to  them. 

T.'':^':T.?Ki:':i1^L'l.''ri^^t^ir^     subjects  on  the  pages  indicated:  For    the    third    Ume    In    succ^lon    my 

Adopted  children :  9698,  A4948,  party — the  Democratic  Party — has  designated 
Americanism:  A3242,  A3610,  A3972  A4087  m*  unanimously  for  another  term  in  Con- 
Armaments-  3886  Kress.    The  Liberal  Party  also  U  unanimously 

Brotherhood:    1333,    A663,    A1139,    A3289,  ^"PP*'"^'^^   °^^   candidacy,    as    It   had    done 

j^gQj^  twice  before. 


rlman,  and  David  Llllenthal. 

"The  Marshall  plan  to  relle 
and  distress  of  a  stricken  wo 
Into  effect  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

"That,  even  faster  than  military  might,  will 
stop  the  Communist  hordes  In  their  tracks." 

During  my  Incumbency,  I  worked  assidu- 
ously  to    enact    Into    reality    the    things    I 

preached  during  all  my  adult  life.  "•T'*'^,       »,                  ^       ...„„„  Labor's  League  for  Political  Education,  In 

The   establishment   of   the   free    state   of  Brooklyn  has  a  remedy:  A4089.  ,^   congressional    scorecard    issued    for    the 

Israel  became  a  reality.     It  has  been  and  will  Brooklyn  adopts  Breukelen :  A974.  guidance   of   American   Federation   of  Labor 

continue  to  be  aided  In  every  respect  by  every  Civil  rights:    2055.   2495,   2637,  3066.  6003,  members  and  the  public  generally   has  given 

Ireedom-lovlng  American.     Our  Government  6005.  6007,  6008,  6009,  6016,  6192,  6193,  6260,  me  a  perfect  score  on  10  selected  key  Issues 

will  soon  give  Israel  full  and  complete  recog-  6262.  6269,  6270,  6657,  8056,  9687,  9688,  10189,  m  Congress,  Including  such  matters  as  the 

nition;  It  WlU  give  Israel  all  the  aid  that  a  A1362,  A1572,  A1592,  A1642,  A4095,  A4246.  Taft-Hartley  Act.  rent  control,  public  hous- 

frlendly  ally  Is  entitled  to;  It  win  soon  receive  Communism,    first    session:    A5118.      Sec-  ing,  minimum  wages,  antltrtist  laws,  social 

a  $100  million  loan  from  our  country.     My  ond  session:  6360,  A1570,  A1723,  A2043,  A2061,  security,  and  others. 

efforts  In  connection  with  all  thereof,  which  A2427,    A3231,    A3232,    A3617,    A3864,    A3987.  Similarly,  the  Congress  for  Industrial  Or- 

are  still  continuing,  I  prefer  not  to  record  at  A4046,    A4280,   A4358,    A4917,    A4919,    A5025,  ganlzatlons — CIO — published    a    supplement 

this  time.     In  due  time,  others  may  see  fit  to  A5036,  A5094,  A5103,  A5179,  A5213,  A5334.  to  the   CIO  News   where   the   voting  record 

tell  about  them.  Control  of  prices  and  rents,  first  session:  of  all  Members  of  Congress  was  appraised 

I  am  proud  of  my  vote  In  'support  of  the  11856,  A6277,  A5284.     Second  session:    1488,  on  the  basis  of  13  selected  Issues,  and  I  was 

Marshall  plan,  now  known  as  the  European  1680-1683,  2055,  2956.  2959,  2975,  3043-3044,  rated  as  having  voted   "right"  on  every  1«- 

recovery  plan,  and  I  am  proud  of  my  vote  to  3048-3049,  3050,  3066,  9039.  9497,  9916,  10033.  sue. 

eliminate  from  the  House  version  of  that  blU  .    10045,  10370-10371,  10406,  A932,  A4136,  A5096,  The  magazine.  New  BepubUc,  In  a  special 

aid  to  Franco  Spain.  A5216.  supplement  containing  a  progress  report  on 
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the  81st  Congr«M.  gave  me  a  score  of  100 

percent  on  16  major  Luuee,  among  them  the 
Marshall  plan,  reciprocal  trade,  broadening 
social  security,  veterans'  pension  plan,  antl- 
poU  tax.  Brannan  farm  plan,  and  others  men- 
tioned previously. 

More  recently,  the  well-known  liberal  ot- 
g»nlzatlon,  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion, labeled  my  voting  record  perfect  on 
what  they  considered  the  15  most  important 
Issues.  These  Included  some  of  those  al- 
ready mentioned  by  the  other  organizations, 
as  well  as  Korean  a!J  FEPC,  middle-Income 
housing,  point  4  aid  to  underdeveloped  areas, 
the  natural  gas  bill,  health  reorganization 
plai-i  Defen.se  Prixluetlon  Act,  and  the  Wood- 
Mur.dl-N"iton  bill. 

During  the  1st  and  2d  sessions  of  the  81»t 
Congress  over  12  000  pieces  of  legislation  were 
Intrrxluced.  Including  public  and  private  bills 
and  various  resolutions  Several  hundreds  of 
these  reached  the  floor  of  the  House  for  ac- 
t;,:.  Tliose  and  many  others  were  carefully 
studied  and  analyzed  by  me.  I  voted  at  all 
tirries  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  of  my  dUtrtct,  but 
never  provlnclally  and  never  contrary  to  my 
platform  pledges 

My  record  In  Congress  is  an  open  book. 
I  modestly,  yet  proudly,  present  this  record 
to  my  constituents  and  Invite  them  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  my  efforts  and  ac- 
complishments I  do  not  pretend  to  be  In- 
fallible Suggestions  and  constructive  criti- 
cism will  always  be  welcomed  by  me. 

fOREICN    AFTAIRS 

During  my  campaign  In  1948,  I  expressed 

the  following  views: 

Peace  and  democracy  at  home  gain  when 
democracy  abroad  Is  healthy.  The  Marshall 
plan  to  rehabilitate  Europe  strengthens  our 
economy  and  helps  destroy  subversive  In- 
fluences Antidemocratic  doctrines  must 
be  vigorously  combated  ^^'e  want  peace 
without  appeasement.         ^• 

"Strengthen  the  United  Nations.  A  strong 
United  Nations  demands  a  strong  United 
States  of  America  Discard  the  veto  power. 
Establish  an  international  police  force  to 
prevent  aggression  " 

In  the  2  years  that  have  passed  since  I  stat- 
ed these  views  com.munism  has  made  serious 
Iv.r  .ads  abroad  partlculapiy  in  Asia,  but  it 
wtwi  stopped  in  Europe  where  countries  like 
Itii^'.  Fraru  e  Greece  and  others  were  threat- 
ened Thanks  to  the  aid  given  them  through 
the  Marshall  plan  the  march  of  communism 
In  Europe  was  successfully  contained.  The 
United  States  has  demonstrated  to  the  world 
that  she  desires  peace,  but  that  she  Is  not 
desirous  of  attaining  It  through  appeasement 
of  ccmm.unistlc  e.Torts  at  enslavement  of  the 
world. 

Unfortunately  the  situation  Is  dUTerent  In 
Asia  where  open  warfare  and  bloodshed  are 
the  order  of  the  d.^y  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
vasion of  South  Korea  by  the  Communists  of 
North  Korea,  using  Russian  arms  and  serv- 
ing as  a  spearhead  of  Russian  imperialism  In 
the  Par  East  If  we  had  had  a  stronger 
United  Nations,  if  the  U  N.  had  discarded 
the  veto  which  Soviet  Russia  Is  utilizing 
far  its  own  interests  and  to  the  detriment 
of  the  U  N  and  world  peace,  if  the  U.N. 
would  have  had  a  strong  international  police 
force  to  deal  with  acts  of  aggression — It  Is 
very  likely  that  the  Soviet  aegresslon  In  Ko- 
rea would  never  have  been  risked  and  com- 
munism would  have  been  .stopped  In  Its 
tracks  In  Asia  as  In  Eur  >pe 

I  have  5upport.ed  the  Marshall  plan  dur- 
ing the  past  2  vears  and  I  shall  continue  to 
support  it  m  the  future  I  shall  also  con- 
tina»  mv  etTorts  to  build  a  Strong  U.N.  as  I 
have  done  In  the  past  I  voted  for  the 
Korean-aid  bills  originally,  and  more  re- 
cently supported  the  bill  providing  additional 
funds  for  military  assistance. 


On  the  matter  of  war.  I  stated  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  March  7, 
1050,  as  follows: 

"The  American  people  do  not  want  war. 
I  believe  the  Russian  people  do  not  want 
war  either — If  only  they  had  the  opportunity 
to  speak  their  mind  freely.  But  U  war 
nevertheless  engulfs  this  world.  It  will  be 
due  to  the  Insatiable  lust  for  power  on  the 
part  of  the  present  rulers  of  Soviet  Russia." 

On  June  26,  1950.  the  day  after  the  brutal 
and  unwarranted  attack  by  the  Communists 
on  South  Korea.  I  supported,  the  declaration 
of  the  U.N.  Sectirlty  Council  condemning 
this  aggressive  act  and  I  lauded  President 
Truman's  decision  to  aid  the  UJf.    I  said: 

"No  one  can  consider  It  a  warlike  act  for 
us  to  carry  out  our  obligations  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations  to  protect  our  weaker 
sisters  from  brutal,  unprovoked  aggression. 
No  one  In  our  time  has  done  more  than  Pres- 
ident Harry  S.  Truman  to  bring  about  per- 
manent peace  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
*  *  *  His  action  with  reference  to  Korea 
and  the  Far  East  is  further  proof  of  his  de- 
termination to  maintain  peace.  Our  coun- 
try and  all  the  peace-loving  peoples  of  the 
world  will  be  ever  grateful  to  him  for  his 
patience  until  action  could  no  longer  be 
withheld,  and  for  the  speed  and  forthrlght- 
ness  with  which  he  ordered  our  Armed  Forces 
to  the  defense  of  democracy  when  no  other 
alternative  was  possible," 

On  June  30,  1960,  President  Truman 
graciously  wrote  to  me  with  reference  to  this 
subject.     He  said  In  part: 

"Your  assurances  will  be  helpful  Indeed  as 
we  go  forward  with  the  steps  necessary  for 
the  promotion  of  peace  and  stability  In  the 
world." 

PalCX    CONTROL 

Next  to  the  problem  of  war,  the  most  Im- 
mediate threat  to  our  democratic  way  of 
life  Is  the  splrallng  Inflationary  situation 
which  took  on  sudden  momentum  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  conflict  In  Korea.  Prices  of 
food,  clothing,  and  other  necessities  of  life 
began  to  soar  sky-high,  and  hoarding  once 
again  reared  Its  ugly  head.  During  my  cam- 
paign In  1948  I  said: 

"Runaway  prices  of  food,  clothing,  and 
other  necessaries  make  it  harder  and  harder 
for  you  to  make  ends  meet.  American  fam- 
ily life  cannot  survive  without  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing  which  the  people  can  aflTord." 

It  would  extend  my  report  to  undue  pro- 
portions to  cite  the  many  instances  In  the 
past  2  years  when  I  spoke  up  in  Congress 
against  high  prices  and  In  favor  of  effective 
price  control  and  the  interests  of  the  con- 
stmier.  I  have  appealed  for  an  end  to  prof- 
iteering and  for  the  necessary  measures  to 
stop  hoarding. 

More  recently,  when  Congress  was  consid- 
ering the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1960 
to  establish  the  necessary  controls  for  the 
present  emergency,  I  supported  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  controls  and  urged  grant- 
ing the  President  the  necessary  powers  to 
control  prices,  wages,  rationing,  credits  and 
commodity  speculation.  On  August  2,  1050, 
I  said  In  the  House: 

"If  we  must  invoke  controls,  price  controls, 
wage  controls,  and  other  controls  we  ought 
to  go  all  out  and  make  them  enforceable." 

The  next  day  I  said : 

"Price  and  wage  stabilization  Is  Intended 
to  eliminate  and  prevent  profiteering,  ma- 
nipulation and  speculation,  and  to  protect 
the  consumer,  the  wage  earner,  and  the  in- 
vestor from  undue  Impairment  of  their  living 
conditions." 

And  on  August  10,  shortly  before  the  House 
voted  on  the  Defense  Production  Act,  I  made 
a  final  appeal  and  issued  a  warning,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"In  a  few  moments  you  are  going  to  be 
called  upon  to  stand  up  and  be  coimted  and 
have  your  names  recorded  permanently  In 


the  records  of  this  Congress  so  that  your 
children  and  the  children  who  come  after 
them  may  know  who  stood  up  here  and  said : 
"Send  them  over  to  fight,  but  keep  from  them 
that  which  they  need  In  order  to  be  able  to 
fight.  Regiment  the  boys  into  the  armed 
services.  Regiment  little  lobbyless  John  Q. 
Consumer  back  home.  But  stay  away  from 
the  untouchables  who  can  pressure  us  with 
their  powerful  lobbies.  Exempt  the  agricul- 
tural exploiters,  the  commodity-exchange 
manipulators,  and  the  real  estate  Interests. 
Control  the  little  man  and  woman  In  the 
home  and  In  their  dally  activities,  but  let  the 
moneylenders  and  the  moneychangers  and 
the  gamblers  run  riot.' 

"The  time  will  soon  come  for  you  to  be  re- 
corded; let  your  conscience  be  your  guide." 

RXNT  CONTROL 

Coupled  with  the  problem  of  rising  prices, 
profiteering  and  protection  of  the  consumer 
is  the  question  of  rent  control.  During  the 
campaign  in  1948,  I  said: 

"We  must  continue  the  fight  against  ex- 
orbitant rents.  Low-cost  housing  and  slum 
clearance  laws  must  be  enacted." 

I  have  fought  consistently  for  an  effective 
rent  control  act.  I  am  aware  of  the  great 
hardships  to  the  people  in  the  large  metro- 
p>olltan  areas  who  are  threatened  by  any  re- 
laxation of  rent  control  and  I  raised  my  voice 
in  Congress  on  numerous  occasions  to  bring 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  all  legisla- 
tors. Typical  of  my  remarks  on  this  matter 
are  the  following : 

January  18.  1950: 

"I  think  every  man,  no  matter  what  his 
politics  may  be,  who  comes  from  any  metro- 
politan community,  any  large  municipality, 
must  stand  for  an  extension  of  rent  control 
at  this  time." 

March  30.  1950 : 

"There  are  still  millions  of  families  who 
urgently  need  the  protection  which  this  law 
(i.e.,  rent  control)  affords  them,  and  there 
are  still  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families 
who  have  to  live  doubled-up  because  of  lack 
of  sufficient  hoxislng  •  •  •.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  rent  has  always  been  a  basic 
factor  in  the  cost  of  living  for  many  millions 
of  families,  and  In  view  of  the  slow  but  grad- 
ual Increase  in  unemployment  In  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  we  should  not  be  too 
hasty  in  suspending  this  means  of  protection 
which  will  unquestionably  hurt  the  lower- 
income  groups  very  severely.  I  fear  that  if 
we  allow  the  rent  control  law  to  lapse,  that 
if  we  do  not  renew  It  for  another  year,  our 
Inaction  or  refusal  to  extend  its  protection 
to  those  millions  of  our  cltlzenry-who  still 
need  It,  may  lead  to  a  chain  of  events  which 
wotUd  seriously  undermine  the  economic  sta- 
bility of  many  areas  of  the  country  •  •  • 
Let  us  not  encourage  economic  chaos;  let  us 
not  contribute  to  economic  Instability. 
Rent  control  is  still  a  matter  of  emergency 
legislation.     It  is  absolutely  necessary." 

June  13.  1950: 

"Who  wants  this  continuance  of  rent  con- 
trol? Is  It,  as  you  have  been  told  by  some 
of  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  only  the  left 
wing  or  the  Communists  or  those  who  think 
along  the  same  lines?  Six  of  the  largest  and 
most  Influential  national  veterans'  organi- 
zations of  this  country  came  before  our  com- 
mittee and  asked  that  these  controls  be  con- 
tinued. The  CIO  and  the  A  J,  of  L.  asked 
these  these  controls  be  continued." 

After  a  bitter  struggle,  Congress  voted 
to  continue  the  rent  control  law  until  the 
end  of  1950  with  a  provision  for  an  additional 
6-month  extension  for  local  mimlclpalltles 
which  enact  laws  therefor. 

The  Korean  war  and  the  resulting  emer- 
gency, of  course,  make  it  imperative  that 
rent  control  be  continued,  and  strengthened. 
It  will  be  one  of  my  major  tasks  to  fight  for  a 
more  stringent  rent  control  law  In  the  next 
session. 
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The  enactment  of  housing  legislation.  In- 
cluding adequate  provisions  for  slum  clear- 
ance and  low-rent  housing  projects.  Is  of 
utmost  Importance.  In  this  matter  I  sup- 
ported President  Truman  and  the  plank  In 
the  1948  Democratic  platform  which  said: 

"This  Nation  is  shamed  by  the  failure  of 
the  Republican  80tb  Congress  to  pass  the 
vitally  needed  general  housing  legislation  as 
recommended  by  the  President." 

Throughout  the  session  of  Congress  I 
lu-ged  housing  legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
low-Income  groups.  Including  cooperative 
housing  projects.  When  the  executive  board 
of  the  CIO  passed  a  resolution  on  February 
16,  1950,  urging  Congress  to  approve  the  mid- 
dle-Income housing  bill,  I  had  that  resolu- 
tion reprinted  In  the  Congressional  Record 
the  same  day  so  that  all  Members  of  Congress 
might  read  it.  When  the  bill  came  up  before 
the  House  on  March  20, 1  described  to  my  col- 
leagues the  cooperative  housing  movement  In 
certain  western  European  countries  as  I  had 
observed  It  on  a  mission  for  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.    I  said: 

"The  stu-est  way  to  make  a  convert  to  cap- 
italism and  to  Individualism  Is  to  give  a 
family  a  piece  of  property  or  an  equity  in  It, 
no  matter  how  little.  Give  him  the  oppor- 
ttmlty  to  call  something  his  own  and  he 
will  flght  to  the  death  the  efforts  of  socialism 
or  communism  to  take  it  away." 

When  some  Members  wanted  to  retain  cer- 
tain obnoxious  provisions  in  the  housing  bill, 
1  frankly  stated  on  March  22: 

"They  say  those  provisions  are  not  special 
legislation;  they  do  not  take  care  of  special 
groups.  They  Just  take  care  of  big  business, 
the  financial  fraternity  of  the  country,  the 
big  builders.  Of  course,  when  we  do  any- 
thing like  that  we  are  never  catering  to  spe- 
cial Interests.  But  when  you  try  to  take 
care  of  the  forgotten  man  who  Is  never 
forgotten  when  It  comes  to  taxes,  the  fel- 
low In  the  middle-Income  group  who  Is  car- 
rying the  tax  burden  of  our  Government, 
you  are  told  we  are  socialistic,  communistic, 
coUectlvistic,  discriminatory,  everything  ex- 
cept what  it  Is." 

LABOR.    SOCIAL    SECTmiTT,    AND    UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSITRANCB 

During  my  campaign  In  1948, 1  said: 

"The  aged,  the  ill,  and  the  unemployed 
must  be  cared  for.  A  broad  program  affords 
your  best  protection  against  depression  and 
the  awful  hazards  of  Ulness  and  disability. 
The  gains  of  labor  must  not  be  Impaired." 

My  opposition  to  the  Taft-Hartley  labor 
law  Is  a  matter  of  record.  My  votes  against 
this  bill  and  some  of  its  rigid  antllabor 
amendments  have  been  duly  noted  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Railroad 
Brotherhoods,  the  CIO,  and  all  patriotic  labor 
unions.  I  shall  continue  to  work  for  the  re- 
moval of  its  restrictions  on  labor  unions  and 
the  laboring  masses.  At  the'  same  time  I 
shall  continue  to  work  for  sound  labor  rela- 
tions during  the  present  emergency  and  to 
keep  strikes  at  a  minimum  in  order  to  main- 
tain production  at  a  high  rate. 

I  have  been  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  worked  for  its  ex- 
pansion to  Include  10  million  additional 
people.  The  expanded  act  finally  went  into 
effect  recently,  thereby  substantially  -In- 
creasing benefit  payments  to  many  millions 
of  our  citizens.  Due  to  the  more  liberal 
provisions  of  the  act,  many  who  were  In- 
eligible before  will  now  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive social  security  payments.  In  time,  it 
Is  hoped,  the  act  will  entitle  our  entire  adult 
population  to  the  benefits  of  old-age  and 
survivors'  Insurance  when  they  reach  the 
statutory  age.  I  shall  continue  to  work 
toward  that  goal. 

In  the  matter  of  unemployment,  I  con- 
stantly advocated  that  the  necessary  meas- 
ures be  taken  to  prevent  a  rise  In  tmem- 
ployment.    Among  such  measures,  I  urged 


the  repeal  of  wartime  excise  taxes  on  a  large 
number  of  commodities  and  articles  in  or- 
der to  stimulate  production  and  purchasing 
of  such  articles  on  a  larger  scale.  In  a 
statement  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  urging  repeal  of  such  taxes,  I 
said : 

"I  am  also  fearful  of  the  effect  this  will 
have  in  the  near  future  on  the  employment 
situation,  not  only  in  the  industries  affected 
by  the  excise  taxes  where  already  consider- 
able unemployment  Is  being  reported,  but 
even  In  other  fields." 

Fortunately,  at  the  present  time  our  un- 
employment figures  are  among  the  lowest  in 
our  peacetime  history.  For  those  who  vm- 
fortunately  mtist  remain  on  the  unemployed 
lists,  I  wholeheartedly  favor  maximum  pay- 
ments under  unemployment  Insvirance. 

TAXES 

Dtirlng  my  campaign  in  1948.  I  said:  "Low 
Income  earners  should  not  pay  taxes.  The 
first  (3,500  of  Income  should  be  exempt." 

Throughout  my  incumbency  of  office  1 
have  supported  the  Idea  of  tax  exemption 
for  the  low-income  groups.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  need  for  higher  taxation  resulting 
from  the  war  and  Korea  and  our  defense 
needs,  I  still  believe  that  the  burden  of 
taxation  should  be  taken  off  the  shoulders 
of  the  small  wage  earners  and  placed  upon 
the  high-income  groups,  big  business,  and 
the  big  corporations.  When  I  advocated  the 
repeal  of  excise  taxes,  I  did  it  primarily  be- 
cause it  hurts  the  small-income  people 
most.  The  Korean  conflict,  unfortunately, 
postponed  the  possibility  of  repealing  the 
excise  nuisance  taxes. 

I  also  earnestly  support  an  excess-profits 
tax  to  stave  off  excessive  profiteering  on  the 
part  of  a  small  group  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest  of  the  population.  An  excess-profits  tax 
at  this  time  would  help  take  the  burden  off 
the  small  taxpayer. 

I  urged  repeatedly  that  we  pay  for  arma- 
ments and  defense  as  we  Incur  the  expenses 
therefor.    That  means  more  taxes  now. 

I  voted  against  adjourning  the  Congress 
until  we  enact  an  excess-profits  tax.  I  earn- 
estly hope  we  will  do  so  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

In  the  matter  of  excess  profits,  I  said: 

"One  need  not  be  an  economist  to  know 
that  you  control  profits  when  you  control 
prices.  A  primary  result  of  price  control  Is 
the  limitation  of  profits." 

CrVIL    RIGHTS 

During  my  campaign  In  1948,  I  said: 

"Safeguard  freedom  of  opinion  and  speech. 
Sustain  our  traditions  of  Justice  and  fair 
trial.  Eliminate  poll  taxes.  Abolish  discrimi- 
nation." 

I  have  worked  most  diligently  to  safeguard 
civil  rights  In  this  country,  notwithstanding 
the  hysteria  of  the  times  and  the  befuddled 
thinking  of  conservative  forces  who  are  di- 
viding our  people  at  a  time  when  unity  Is 
most  urgent.  As  the  leading  Nation  of  the 
free  world  we  should  be  a  model  of  democ- 
racy and  should  set  an  example  In  practicing 
the  principles  of  tolerance,  understanding 
and  the  treatment  of  minorities  in  our  midst. 
Abolition  of  discriminatory  practices  in  em- 
ployment, In  education,  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
In  housing,  and  other  phases  of  our  activity 
win  not  only  safeguard  our  freedom  here,  but 
will  help  us  gain  many  friends  throughout 
the  world  for  the  cause  of  democracy. 

During  the  term  of  the  81st  Congress,  I 
spoke  up  on  numerous  occasions  for  the 
maintenance  of  civil  rights.  Here  are  a  few 
such  examples: 

January  12,  1950: 

"Never  before  In  world  history  was  there 
greater  need  for  human  understanding,  good 
will,  and  lasting  peace  than  in  the  present 
postwar  critical  period.  •  •  •  False  prophets 
and  hatemongers  In  our  own  country  spread 
doctrines  of  bigotry  and  hatred  which  serve 


only  to  undermine  the  unity  of  our  people  at 
a  time  when  such  unity  Is  urgently  needed 
for  our  very  survival." 

January  18,  1950: 

"I  hope  that  on  Monday  of  next  week  this 
House  win  call  up  for  final  action  the  FEPC 
bin  that  has  been  receiving  so  much  atten- 
tion throughout  the  country.  At  this  time 
I  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  one  more  step  in  the  right  direction  to 
eliminate  discrimination  In  this  Nation  has 
been  taken  by  the  Army,  pursuant  to  an 
order  Issued  by  Gen.  Gordon  Gray.  He  has 
Issued  an  order  which  requires  that  Negro 
troops  be  integrated  into  every  branch  of 
the  service.  •  •  •  Last  year  I  introduced 
a  bill  In  the  House  which  would  attempt 
to  accomplish  the  same  purpose  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  •  •  •  The  enactment  of  the 
FEPC  law  on  a  national  scale  vTlll  go  a  long 
way  toward  eliminating  those  very  situa- 
tions which  bring  about  such  riots  and 
lynchings.  it  wVU  be  one  further  step  in  the 
accomplishment  of  true  freedom,  freedom 
in  the  democratic  way." 

The  FEPC  bill  was  finally  called  up  In 
the  House  on  February  22,  1960,  and  I  voted 
for  it.  Although  It  was  stymied  In  the  Sen- 
ate, I  continued  to  urge  final  passage  of  this 
bin  and  other  civil  rights  bills. 

I  urged  home  rule  for  the  900,000  dis- 
enfranchised Americans  Uvlng  In  our  Capi- 
tal City  of  Washington. 

In  continuing  the  struggle  against  In- 
tolerance, on  March  22.  1960,  I  said: 

"My  view  is  that  wherever  bigotry  and  in- 
tolerance of  our  fellow  men  is  practiced.  In 
any  part  of  our  country,  it  should  be  ex- 
posed. Every  effort  should  be  made  to  elimi- 
nate the  cancerous  growth  of  hatred  and 
prejudice  wherever  It  shows  Its  ugly  head." 

When  the  courts  of  New  York  upheld 
the  restrictions  limiting  the  huge  hous- 
ing project  of  Stuyvesant  Town  to  whites 
only,  I  advocated  that  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  reverse  that  decision.  I  stated  as 
follows :  y 

"The  effort  to  r^erse  that  decision  has 
significance  which  goes  beyond  the  field  of 
housing  or  even  the  problem  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. Unless  the  decision  is  reversed 
it  may  set  a  precedent  which  in  time  may 
prove  ominous  to  our  whole  American  pat- 
tern   of   democratic    government." 

When  reports  reached  me  that  segrega- 
tion and  discrimination  are  gradually  and 
successfully  being  eliminated  at  our  mili- 
tary bases  and  camps,  I  said  on  August  16, 
1960: 

"At  a  time  when  our  democratic  system  Is 
on  the  defensive  the  elimination  of  ra^al 
segregation  In  our  Armed  Forces  Is  a  very 
encouraging  factor.  It  Is  the  b^rt  reply  to 
Communist  hypocrisy  and  douWe  talk.  Na- 
tions throughout  the  world  cannot  fall  to 
realize  that  as  a  nation  we  stand  united.  In 
peace  or  war.  They,  likewise,  will  retillze 
that  the  rights  of  minority  people  and  hu- 
man rights  for  all  are  best  respected  and 
defended  In  countries  which  practice  true 
democracy." 

COMMUNISM 

During    my    campaign    in    1948,    I    said: 

"Fight  communism,  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  Americanism." 

I  have  favored  elimination  of  subversive 
and  disloyal  elements  from  Government  serv- 
ice, but  I  am  vigorously  opposed  to  any 
punishment  being  meted  out  to  any  of  our 
citizens  who  may  have  different  political 
views.  Thought  control  is  not  In  the  Amer- 
ican spirit  or  tradition.  It  Is  the  practice  of 
dictatorships,  not  of  democracies. 

Discussing  the  question  of  democracy  ver- 
svis  communism.  I  said  on  May  2,  1950: 

"The  late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  at  a  time 
of  national  emergency,  told  the  people  of 
this  country  that  the  only  thing  we  had  to 
fear  was  fear  Itself.  Should  another  emer- 
gency arise,  the  American  people  will  not  be 
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airaid  to  rise  to  the  dtuatlon.  Our  problem 
U  bow  to  avoid  that  emergency,  bow  to  stave 
off  dlstlntegratloQ  from  within  and  destruc- 
tion of  our  freedom  from  without." 

On  another  occasion,  on  May  24.  I  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Congrees  the  excellent 
article  by  David  Dublnsky,  president  of  the 
International  Ladles  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  published  In  the  magazine  Foreign 
Affairs.  In  which  he  discussed  the  new  Inter- 
national labor  organization  created  earlier 
this  year  In  London  and  the  role  of  free  labor 
throughout  the  world  as  a  dynamic  force  In 
the  struggle  agains:  communism.  On  an- 
other occasion.  I  Inserted  In  the  Congkks- 
sioNAL  Record  the  full  text  of  a  plan  by 
Walter  Reuther.  president  of  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  Union,  in  which  he  sug- 
gested a  positive  peace  offensive  to  stop  Com- 
munist aggression  by  Initiating  a  program  of 
economic  and  social  action  to  eliminate 
poverty,  human  Insecurity,  and  Injustice 
which  are  the  sources  of  Communist  power. 

Although  I  have  spoken  out  against  com- 
muntszn  on  numerous  occasions.  I  was  and 
still  am  opposed  to  so-called  control  bills. 
I  opposed  the  Mundt-Nixon  bill  when  It  first 
came  up  2  years  ago.  I  opposed  It  when  It  was 
revived  recently  as  the  so-called  Wood  bill. 
I  said  then  and  I  still  say  that  such  bills  are 
bad.  they  will  do  us  untold  harm  and  will  not 
help   us  solve  the  situation. 

During  my  1948  campaign  I  frankly  told 
the  voters  that  I  had  voted  against  the 
Mundt-Nlxon  bill  and  why.  I  niade  per- 
fectly clear  that  If  reelected  I  would  vote 
'  against  any  similar  bill. 

I  would  have  been  duty  bound  to  vote 
against  the  Wood-Mundt-Nlxon  bill  this 
year  If  It  were  only  as  bad  as  the  Mundt- 
Nlxon  bin  of  1948.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It 
was  much  worse. 

The  company  In  which  I  find  myself  In  op- 
posing this  bill  Is  small,  but  Indeed  select. 
It  Iftcludes  our  President.  Harry  S.  Truman; 
our  Attorney  General,  J.  Howard  McGrath; 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover;  our  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall;  our 
Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Acheson;  our  Direc- 
tor of  Intelligence,  Gen.  Walter  Bedell 
Smith:  Gen  Dwlght  Elsenhower;  Catholic 
Bishop  Bernard  Shlel,  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Chicago;  Philip  Murray,  of  the  CIO;  William 
Green,  of  the  APL;  Walter  Reuther,  of  the 
UAW:  David  Dublnsky.  of  the  ILGWU;  and 
Jacob  Potofsky,  of  the  ACWU  I  have  no 
doubt  that  time  will  prove  xis  right. 

In  opposing  the  bill  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  September  20,  I  said : 

"I  bow  to  no  man  In  or  out  of  this  Con- 
gress In  a  desire  to  preserve  this  country  and 
Its  good,  true — yes.  divine  principles  of  de- 
mocracy. Time  Is  too  brief  to  call  again  to 
your  attention  the  arguments  that  were 
raised  against  the  Mundt-Nlxon  bill  3  years 
ago  and  then  against  the  present  bill  a  short 
time  ago  when  we  considered  it.  They  are 
still   valid    against  this  bill." 

I  enumerated  some  of  the  dangerous  parts 
of  the  bill.  They  were  referred  to  at  length 
by  President  Truman  when  he  vetoed  the 
bill.  The  bill  is  designed  to  catch  votes  and 
headlines  but  not  spies. 

As  I  told  the  Congress,  the  alien  and  sedi- 
tion laws  of  1798  were  directed  against  sub- 
versives too.  The  reported  cases,  however, 
show  that  the  only  ones  convicted  and  Jnlled 
under  them  were  Republicans  who  opp>08ed 
legislation  espoused  by  the  Federalists — the 
then  majority  party.  I  do  not  want  my 
party  prosecuting  Republicans  or  even  Dlxle- 
crats,  nor  do  I  ever  want  to  And  Democrats 
In  a  position  to  be  prosecuted  by  them — 
because  of  political  or  religious  belief.  Un- 
der this  very  bad  law  I  can  be  prosecuted 
for  urging  its  amendment  or  repeal. 

I  have  and  always  will  be  In  the  forefront 
of  every  fight  against  totalitarianism  under 
every  guise  and  every  name.  Just  as  vigor- 
ously will  I  fight  for  our  American  principles 
of  democracy. 


ADMISSION    or    DISPLACED    PEKSONB 

During  my  campaign  of  1948, 1  said: 

"Stop  discrimination  against  Catholics, 
Protestant  and  Jewish  displaced  p>ersons. 
We  want  no  Nazis  here." 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  my  constitu- 
ents that  Congress  finally  passed  a  more  lib- 
eral DP  bin,  minus  most  of  the  discrimina- 
tory clauses  of  the  old  DP  act.  The  number 
of  DP's  eUglble  to  entet  the  United  States 
has  been  substantially  increased,  certain 
preferences  were  established  for  orphans  and 
children,  while  the'  eligibility  date  has  been 
moved  forward  several  years  making  many 
thousands  6f  DP's  eligible  for  admission. 
After  2  long  years  of  struggle,  our  efforts 
in  this  matter  finally  were  successful. 

Let  me  add,  that  on  March  15,  1950.  I 
Introduced  a  bill  to  provide  nonquota  Im- 
migration status  for  children  coming  to  this 
country  for  adoption  by  American  citizens. 
At  a  later  date  I  called  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  work  being  done  by  the  In- 
ternational Refugee  Organization  which  is 
caring  for  and  feeding  the  DP's  In  the  camps. 
I  urged  that  sufficient  funds  be  made  avail- 
able to  this  organization  to  help  it  find 
homes  for  the  remaining  DP's  and  thus 
finally  resolve  the  DP  question. 

ISRAEL 

During  my  campaign  In  1948,  I  said: 

"A  free  democratic  homeland  is  the  hope 
of  the  Jewish  people.  It  must  not  be  bar- 
tered away  by  Imperialistic  powers,  Intent 
only  upon  private  gain.  Extend  de  Jure  rec- 
ognition. Lift  the  arms  embargo.  Grant 
the  loan.     Stop  aggression." 

The  picture  has  vastly  changed  during 
these  2  years.  Israel  Is  today  recognized 
by  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  It 
is  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
war  on  its  frontiers  has  been  stopped,  the 
United  States  has  granted  It  a  8100  million 
loan  and  has  removed  the  arms  embargo. 
Relations  between  Israel  and  the  United 
States  are  most  cordial  and  friendly,  and 
Israel  is  supporting  our  efforts  In  Korea, 

Earlier  this  year,  when  the  Arab  countries 
were  armtog  at  a  furious  pace  and  threaten- 
ing Israel  with  a  "second  round,"  many  of  us 
in  Congress  demanded  that  this  country  take 
steps  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  bloodshed  and 
to  protest  against  British  arms  shipments  to 
the  Arabs.  I  was  among  the  first  to  warn  of 
"dire  consequences"  unless  the  armament 
race  in  the  Near  East  is  ended.  Beginning 
In  February  of  this  year  and  succeeding 
months,  I  spoke  on  the  matter  In  the  House, 
I  contacted  personally  high  officials  In  our 
Government,  I  went  with  congressional 
delegations  to  Secretary  of  State  Acheson.  I 
exerted  every  effort  In  my  power  to  gain 
active  American  support  to  secure  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Jewish  state.  PMnaUy,  on  May 
25  the  three-power  declaration  was  Issued 
whereby  the  armament  race  was  ended  and 
the  nations  of  the  Near  East  were  warned 
against  aggressive  acts. 

I.  also,  spoke  out  against  the  Internation- 
alization of  Jerusalem,  for  peace  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States,  for  economic  as- 
sistance to  Israel  to  help  it  stabilize  its  econ- 
omy and  Integrate  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  new  Immigrants  entering  the  country.  In 
April,  when  Israel  celebrated  the  second  an- 
niversary of  Its  Independence,  I  organized  a 
"Salute  to  Israel"  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  more  than  40  Congressmen  participated 
with  addresses  and  statements  of  greetings  to 
the  Jewish  State  and  its  leaders.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  American  Zionist  Council,  which 
includes  all  Zionist  groups  in  the  United 
States,  I  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
a  review  prepared  by  the  Council  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  Israel  in  the  first  2  years 
as  an  Independent  State. 

I  was  privileged  to  accompany  to  the  White 
House.  Mr.  Benjamin  O.  Browdy.  president 
of  the  Zionist  Organization  of  America,  on 


two  different  occasions  and  partlclpyate  In 
conferences  with  President  Truman  concern- 
ing Israel,  Its  political  and  economic  prob- 
lems, and  its  close  ties  with  the  United 
States. 

OTHER    issues    AND    ETrORTS 

The  issues  previously  referred  to  were 
among  the  most  Important  ones  that  came 
before  the  81st  Congress.  There  were  others, 
some  of  lesser  importance  from  the  interna- 
tional standpwint,  but  all  of  great  signifi- 
cance to  large  segments  of  our  population. 
In  each  such  Instance  I  took  a  stand  fear- 
lessly and  worked  assiduously  to  enact  those 
ideas  which  I  considered  constructive  and  to 
oppose  those  which  I  considered  detrimental. 
Let  me  enumerate  Just  a  few  of  these: 

I  Introduced  a  bill  to  assist  cooperative  and 
other  nonprofit  organizations  In  the  con- 
struction of  housing  for  families  of  moderate 
Income. 

I  urged  loans  to  needy  students  to  enable 
them  to  continue  their  education  over  a  pe- 
riod of  4  years  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  per  year. 

Time  and  again,  I  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  the  plight  of  oppressed  minorities 
all  over  the  world,  including  that  of  the  Jews 
In  Russia,  the  true  situation  concerning  Jew- 
ish life  in  that  unhappy  country,  the  rise 
of  anti-Semitism  there,  the  refusal  to  allow 
Jevra  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  and  the  extermi- 
nation of  Jewish  religious  and  cultural  lUo 
there. 

On  several  occasions,  I  protested  the  re- 
vival of  anti-Semitism  In  Germany  and  the 
deterioration  of  democracy  there,  and  our 
failure  to  denazify  the  Germans.  On  May  23, 
1950,  I  Introduced  a  resolution  asking  for  the 
appointment  of  a  bipartisan  commission  to 
Investigate  American  policy  in  Germany. 

I  urged  immediate  ratification  of  tlft  Gen- 
ocide Convention  of  the  United  Nations  to 
outlaw  mass  murder  of  whole  peoples  as  prac- 
ticed by  the  Nazis,  and  as  threatened  to  be 
practiced  by  the  Communists. 

I  protested  against  the  rigged  and  phony 
trials  of  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  In  Hungary 
and  of  Cardinal  Stepinac  in  Yugoslavia.  I 
repeatedly  urged  our  State  Department  to 
remonstrate  with  these  Governments  against 
their  Incarceration. 

I  Introduced  a  bill  to  Issue  a  special  postage 
stamp  to  honor  the  memory  of  Col.  David 
(Mickey)  Marcus,  the  Brooklyn  hero  who 
died  In  the  fight  for  Israel's  Independence. 

I  Introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
by  stabilizing  Import  duties  In  order  to  en- 
courage trade  relations  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

I  supported  and  voted  for  the  various  re- 
organization plans  submitted  by  President 
IVuman  to  make  the  executive  departments 
of  our  Government  more  efficient. 

I  protested  vigorously  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  against  the  curtailment 
of  the  postal  service  as  false  economy  and 
urged  the  reestabllshment  of  the  service  and 
Introduced  a  bill  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 

I  supported  the  Presidents  point  4  pro- 
gram to  aid  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world.  I  spoke  up  for  Americanism,  for 
religious  freedom  and  brotherhood,  a  help- 
ing hand  to  Italy,  unity  of  Ireland,  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monopolies  in  order  to  aid  small 
business,  and  many  other  phases  of  activity 
In  American  life. 

In  arriving  at  my  conclusion  as  to  how  to 
vote  on  legislation  I  always  had  In  mind 
that  veterans,  who  had  answered  the  call  of 
their  country,  and  their  famlUes,  were  en- 
titled to  certain  rights  and  privileges  which 
must  always  be  respected  and  preserved,  and 
my  vote  has  always  been  cast  so  as  to  pre- 
serve their  best  Interests. 

I  am  not  touching  at  this  time  on  the  nu- 
merous efforts  In  behalf  of  the  many  con- 
stituents who  called  upon  me  for  help  of 
one  sort  or  another.  In  every  Instance,  I 
did  everything  I  could  to  help  them.  The 
voters  of  my  district  have  been  good  to  me 
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In   permitting   me   to   serve   them.     I   have 
tried  to  reciprocate  in  kind. 

CONCLUSION 

The  United  States  and  all  the  free  people 
of  the  world  are  now  In  the  midst  of  a  world 
crisis.  Unity  of  purpose  is  the  demand  of 
the  hour.  The  whole  world  looks  to  this 
country  for  guidance  and  leadership  In  the 
days  ahead  to  make  life  more  secure  for  our- 
selves and  our  children  and  to  bring  lasting 
peace  to  a  tortured  mankind  that  has  not 
known  the  meaning  of  real  peace  for  many 
years.  I  have  great  confidence  In  the  Ameri- 
can people,  In  their  loyalty  to  the  highest 
Ideals  of  mankind.  In  their  will  to  uphold  and 
maintain  our  democratic  way  of  life.  With' 
God's  help,  we  will  go  forward  to  a  better 
dav. 


Yoim  Congressman  Reports  to  His 
Constituents 
(Remarks  of  Hon.  Abraham  J.  Mtn-TEK,  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Friday,  July  4. 

1952) 

Mr.  MuLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  82d  Con- 
gress Is  approaching  the  end  of  Its  sessions 
and  this  seems  an  appropriate  time  to  report 
to  my  constituents  on  my  service. 

During  the  2  years  when  this  Congress  was 
In  session  our  Nation  was  confronted  with 
many  Important  problems  at  home  and 
abroad.  As  each  of  these  problems  came  up 
before  Congress.  I  sought  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  to  serve  the  Interests  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  as  well  as  those  of  the  people  of 
my  district.  Ever  since  I  first  took  the  oath 
of  office  as  a  Member  of  Congress  my  guide 
has  always  been  that  aU-embraclng  phrase 
In  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  reads : 

"We.  the  people  of  the  United  States,  In 
order  to  •  •  •  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity  do  ordain  and  estab- 
lish this  Constitution." 

The  welfare  and  liberty  of  the  people,  to 
my  mind,  are  the  two  greatest  principles  and 
needs  of  our  time. 

In  presenting  this  my  third  report  to  my 
constituents  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  gratefulness  to  the  people  of 
my  district  who  thrice  have  elected  and  re- 
elected me  to  this  high  office,  each  time  by 
overwhelming  majorities.  I  appreciate  more 
than  words  can  express  this  great  outpour- 
ing Of  confidence  and  encouragement. 

Now,  for  the  fourth  time  In  succession,  the 
Democratic  Party  has  unanimously  desig- 
nated me  for  another  term  of  2  years  In 
Congress.  Similarly,  the  Liberal  Party,  after 
reviewing  my  record  in  Congress,  Is  support- 
ing my  candidacy  for  reelection,  as  It  has 
done  on  previous  occasions. 

Many  endorsements  and  commendations 
have  come  my  way  from  leading  national  or- 
ganizations, labor  unions,  civic  groups,  and 
others.  Only  a  few  of  these  can  be  men- 
tioned In  this  brief  space.  The  AFL.  the 
CIO.  and  the  United  Automobile  Workers 
rated  me  as  having  a  perfect  score  on  selected 
vital  Issues  in  Congress,  such  as  civil  rights, 
labor  laws,  housing,  price  control,  rent  con- 
trol, public  power,  control  of  commodity 
speculation,  tldelands  oil,  foreign  aid,  recip- 
rocal trade,  social  security  and  so  forth. 
Railway  Labor's  Political  League,  the  Railway 
Conductors,  and  the  Seafarers  International 
Union  have  endorsed  my  candidacy  for  re- 
election. 

Letters  of  commendation  have  come  vol- 
untarily from  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  National  Women's  Party,  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve  Officers  Association, 
American  Veterans  Committee,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  Reserve  Officers  Association 
ofthe  United  States,  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  Trade  With  Italy,  National 
Rural     Electric      Cooperative      Association, 


Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Em- 
ployees, Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Englnemen,  National  Federation  of  Fed- 
eral Employees,  American  Federation  of  Gov- 
ernment Elmployees,  New  York  Federation  of 
Post  Office  Clerks,  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Postal  Supervisors.  i 

The  American  Zionist  Council  voiced  its 
gratitude  for  my  efforts  on  behalf  of  Israel; 
the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City  ap- 
preciated my  help  in  defeating  the  amend- 
ment to  limit  the  construction  of  public 
housing;  and  the  Brooklyn  chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  wrote: 

"Your  latest  actions  in  our  behalf  merely 
serve  to  confirm  our  belief  that  you  are  mak- 
ing a  valuable  contribution  to  the  well-being 
of  all  the  people  of  Brooklyn  and  elsewhere 
by  your  efforts  on  our  behalf." 

Business  and  consumer  groups  likewise  ex- 
pressed their  appreciation  for  my  efforts  and 
achievements  In  Congress.  The  National 
Association  of  Consumers  thanked  me  "for 
your  participation  In  the  long  and  hard 
struggle  during  debate  oil  tt>e  need  for  con- 
tinuing the  controls  as  provided  in  the  De- 
fense Production  Act,  especially  those  relat- 
ing to  price,  credit,  and  rent  controls.  You 
are  to  be  commended  for  your  contribution." 
The  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  appreciated 
help  to  that  agency  In  its  efforts  on  behalf 
of  consumers,  and  the  Small  Defense  Plants 
Administration  for  aid  in  furthering  its  pro- 
gram In  behalf  of  small  business.  Other 
commendations  were-'  received  from  New 
York  State  Pharmacetltical  Association,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Salesmen's  Organizations. 
Diamond  Manufacturers  and  Importers  As- 
sociation, New  York  State  Bowling  Propri- 
etors Association,  and  many  other  organiza- 
tions. 

FOREIGN    ArrAIRS 

For  more  than  2  years  now  our  country,  In 
conjunction  with  other  members  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  has  been  j-eslstlng  Communist 
aggression  In  Korea  an'd  has  resorted  to  all 
possible  efforts  to  prevent  this  long,  drawn- 
out  conflict  from  divelo^lng  Into  another 
and  more  destructive  vi^rld  conflagration. 
Our  primary  gain  in  Koreai  has  been  not  only 
to  stop  communism  in  its  tracks,  but  also  to 
stop  the  march  of  communism  elsewhere. 
Since  the  Ill-fated  aggression  on  Korea  the 
masters  of  the  Kremlin  have  made  no  other 
attempts  at  open  Invasion  of  peaceful  na- 
tions. 

In  Congress  I  have  supported  our  foreign 
policy  and  our  efforts  Xo  check  Communist 
Imperialism.  We  have  attained  a  certain  de- 
gree of  success  through  such  efforts  as  the 
Marshall  plan  and  more  recently  throug  i 
military  and  economlfc  aid  under  our  mutual 
security  program.  President  Truman's  point 
4  program  to  aid  underdeveloped  areas  Is  be- 
coming more  signlfl^i^'at  and  Is  beginning  to 
show  concrete  results.  Many  nations  have 
been  aided  economlcudly  to  get  back  on  their 
feet.  We  have  stre.igtbened  our  ties  with 
others,  particularly^  Latin  America  and  Eu- 
rope. Today,  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
are  probably  more  imlted  against  the  com- 
mon enemy  than  ever  before. 

In  addition  to  the  steps  mentioned,  I  have 
supported  our  own  defense  efforts  so  that  we 
and  our  allies  abroad  should  have  the  neces- 
sary weapons  apd  be  prepared  to  defend  our 
people  in  the 'event  of  further  Communist 
aggression.  The  security  of  this  Nation  Is 
uppermost  In  our  thinking  and  planning, 
and  for  this  reason  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
ported the  appropriations  reqtilred  to  meet 
our  military  and  economic  programs. 

Specifically,  I  iave  urged  that  financial 
aid  be  withheld  from  those  nations  who  par- 
ticipate In  acts  of  aggreslon;  that  a  Joint 
Committee  on  International  Economic  De- 
velopment be  established  to  study  the  pos- 
ElbUltles  of  development  of  backward  areas; 
that  we  undertake  steps  to  strengthen  the 
United  Nations   and   to  seek   to  convert  It 


Into  a  world  federation  which  would  be  able 
to  preserve  peace.  It  has  always  been  my 
view  that  If  the  U.N.  had  been  stronger  and 
a  more  Infiuentlal  organization,  the  conflict 
In  Korea  could  have  been  averted  and  the 
world  would  today  be  far  advanced  on  the 
road  toward  genuine  pwace. 

Other  problems  and  Issues  within  the 
sphere  of  foreign  affairs  which  I  supported 
are:  Prohibiting  the  transfer  of  strategic 
materials  to  aggressor  nations,  extension  of 
reciprocal  trade  agreements,  shipment  of 
wheat  to  India  to  alleviate  the  famine  In 
that  country,  contribution  to  the  Interna- 
tional Children's  Emergency  Fund,  advocat- 
ing the  unification  of  Ireland,  aid  to  the 
people  of  Italy  in  their  efforts  to  preserve 
democracy  In  their  country,  approving  the 
constitution  of  Puerto  Rico  granting  the 
people  of  that  country  self-government.  In- 
vestigating the  Katyn  Forest  massacre  of 
Polish  officers  during  the  last  war. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Italy  presented  to 
me  an  autographed  picture  of  himself  as  a 
tribute  to  my  efforts  to  help  rid  his  land  of 
communism. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  I  protested  the 
persecution  of  religious  minorities,  the  vio- 
lation of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press 
In  Russia  and  Its  Communist  satellites.  I 
have  directed  attention  to  the  Soviet  tech- 
nique of  attracting  minorities  to  Its  cause 
by  pretending  to  aid  them,  only  to  suppress 
and  crush  them  later.  On  April  10  of  this 
year,  I  placed  In  the  Record  a  lengthy  docu- 
ment prepared  by  our  Department  of  State 
showing  how  the  Communist  Government  of 
Rumania  Is  conducting  an  all-out  campaign 
to  destroy  freedom. 

My  interventions  and  efforts  to  aid  the 
State  of  Israel  are  a  matter  of  record.  I  have 
not  only  voted  for  economic  aid  to  Israel  In 
1951  and  1952,  but  I  have  exerted  every  ef- 
fort within  my  power  to  establish  cordial 
relations  between  Israel  and  the  United 
States  and  to  obtain  this  country's  inter- 
cession to  reach  peace  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States.  Ever  since  the  establishment  of 
Israel,  I  have  utilized  the  occasicn  of  inde- 
pendence day  to  organize  a  "salute  to  Israel" 
on  the  floor  of  Congress  In  which  many 
Members  participate  with  appropriate  ad- 
dresses and  greetings. 

CIVIL   RIGHTS 

The  question  of  safeguarding  our  civil  lib- 
erties and  reaffirming  our  civil  rights  has  be- 
come one  of  the  foremost  problems  of  our 
time.  Notwithstanding  the  hysteria  of  pres- 
ent day.  I  have  always  worked  dUigently  In 
Congress  for  the  principles  of  civil  rights  as 
they  affect  the  entire  population,  and  the 
minority  groups  In  particular,  such  as  Ne- 
groes, Jews,  Catholics,  and  so  forth.  I  have 
opposed  discrimination  In  employment  and 
In  housing:  I  fought  against  segregation  in 
the  armed  services  and  for  freedom  In  edu- 
cation. 

While  I  am  wholeheartedly  In  favor  of 
eliminating  subversive  and  disloyal  Indi- 
viduals from  public  service,  I  am  vigorously 
opposed  to  tactics  which  smack  of  thought- 
control,  character  assassination,  guilt  by  as- 
sociation, and  other  such  totalitarian  meth- 
ods which  we  have  come  to  recognize  as 
"McCarthy Ism."  These  are  not  In  the  tra- 
dition of  American  democracy  and.  If  con- 
tinued, will  do  Irreparable  harm  to  this  coun- 
try, to  Its  democratic  Institutions,  and  to  the 
civil  rights  and  liberties  of  the  American 
people. 

When  Congress  was  considering  a  resolu- 
tion to  Investigate  philanthropic  and  educa- 
tional foundations.  I  fought  and  voted 
against  this  resolution  because  I  saw  In  it 
an  attempt  to  censor  and  control  the  poli- 
cies and  objectives  of  these  institutions. 
Among  those  to  be  investigated  are  listed 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  Guggenheim 
Foundation.  Carnegie  Endowment,  and  the 
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Rosenwald  Fund,  all  of  which  have  contrib- 
uted greatly  toward  the  education  and  Im- 
provement of  the  standard  of  living  of  mi- 
norities. 

I  have  urged  home  rule  for  the  dlsenfran- 
chleed  people  of  WaBhir4gton,  statehood  for 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  withholding  of  aid  to 
National  Guard  organizations  practicing 
discrimination,  and  elimination  of  restric- 
tions In  housing  on  the  grounds  of  race, 
color,  or  creed.  I  have  never  hesitated  to 
speak,  up  for  religious  freedom,  tolerance, 
brotherhood,  and  true  understanding  among 
the  people  of  this  great  Nation. 

PRICE    CONTROL 

To  give  my  constituents  a  complete  picture 
of  the  struggle  I  waged  in  the  past  2  years  to 
continue  economic  controls  and  check  In- 
flation would  require  a  report  several  times 
the  size  of  this  item.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee — 
which  is  the^commlttee  that  deals  with  legis- 
lation on  economic  controls — I  was  In  the 
forefront  of  the  struggle  for  price  control, 
rent  control,  housing,  wage  stabilization, 
and  credit  control. 

At  all  times  during  these  lengthy  conflicts 
both  In  conunltt«e  and  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress, I  was  continually  guided  by  the  prob- 
lems and  dlfBcultles  facing  the  average  Amer- 
ican family  in  mating  Its  budget  for  food, 
shelter,  clothing,  and  other  necessities  of 
life.  That  was  uppermost  in  my  mind,  for 
it  was  clear  that  unless  we  adopt  legislation 
to  effectively  halt  soaring  prices  and  the 
spiral  of  inflation,  our  entire  economy  would 
be  ruined.  Hardest  hit  of  all,  are  those  of 
middle  and  low  Income,  the  workers,  the 
professionals,  and  those  of  fixed  Incomes  In- 
cluding thoee  living  on  pensions. 

Throughout  1951  and  1952.  when  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  was  up  for  renewal  and 
powerful  forces  sought  to  cripple  controls  or 
to  ellnilnaie  them  entirely.  I  spoke  up  In  the 
Interests  of  the  consumer.  Whenever  pos- 
sible. I  sought  to  show  the  conspiracy  against 
the  consuming  public  on  the  part  of  prof- 
iteering and  greedy  elements.  On  June  12, 
1961.  I  said: 

■'There  is  little  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
there  is  a  conspiracy  afoot  between  the  big 
packers,  some  of  the  feeders,  and  some  of 
the  cattlemen,  to  scare  the  consuming  pub- 
lic Into  demanding  a  cessation  of  price  con- 
trol. As  part  of  that  conspiracy  they  will 
try  to  create  beef  .shortages  where  actually 
there  are  none  and  there  is  no  reason  for  any. 
We  have  more  livestock  today  than  the 
country  has  ever  before  produced." 

In  the  ensuing  weeks,  when  It  became 
evident  that  the  Republicans  In  Congress 
were  not  concerned  with  price  control  or  In- 
flation but  were  actually  Impeding  every  ef- 
fort to  establish  e.Tective  controls  In  order 
to  aid  certain  selfish  interests,  I  stated  on  the 
House  floor  June  30,  1951: 

"The  Republican  program  this  year  as  to 
how  to  control  Inflation  starts  with  the 
promise  of  pay-as-you-go  taxation;  the 
action.  Republican  votes  to  defeat  every  Item 
in  the  ta.T  bill  so  you  do  not  get  enough 
taxes  with  which  to  pay  for  the  expenses 
of  Ooverrmient.  Next  Is  the  Republican 
promise  to  stop  Inflation  by  control  of 
credits  •  •  •  the  action.  Republican  votes 
beat  down  the  amendments  to  the  Defense 
Production  Act  which  seek  to  do  that.  Then 
they  say  control  inflation  by  Increased  pro- 
duction because  that  will  bring  prices  down. 
But  prices  continue  to  run  away.  So  the 
Republican  action  on  every  vote  •  •  •  Is  to 
kill  price  control." 

When  the  Republicans  continued  to  emas- 
culate controls  through  various  crippling 
amendments.  I  again  warned  them  that  the 
consumer  will  not  forget  their  action.  On 
Julys.  1951, 1  said: 

"If  we  are  to  have  an  effective  control  bill 
that  Is  going  to  do  any  good  and  help  save 
the  economy  of  our  country  and  beat  down 


the  forces  of  Inflation,  which  all  agree  are 
just  as  vicious  and  Just  as  bad  as  communism 
at  its  worst,  we  will  have  to  have  a  control 
bill  that  will  do  equal  justice  to  all  with 
exemptions  to  none.  We  will  have  to  put  the 
national  Interest  above  the  selflsh  interest. 
But  the  consumer  Is  a  small  guy;  he  has  no 
lobby  here  to  come  In  and  plead  for  him.  We 
can  kick  him  around.  He  speaks  only  on  elec- 
tion day  and  you  hope  by  election  day  of 
1952  he  will  have  forgotten  how  you  mis- 
treated him  In  1951." 

On  occasion,  when  certain  elements  could 
not  meet  the  arguments  In  defense  of  the 
consumers  In  the  big  cities,  they  resorted  to 
name  calling  and  threats.  In  defense  of  the 
good  name  of  the  i>eople  of  New  York,  I  re- 
futed such  tactics  as  follows — July  17,  1951: 

"To  those  who  continually  make  Invidious 
reference  to  New  York  black  marketeers,  let 
me  say  that  if  thetr  constituents  were  as  law 
abiding,  as  cooperative,  and  as  good  citizens 
as  the  average  New  Yorker,  we  would  have 
very  little  difficulty." 

Finally,  when  it  became  evident  that  the 
1951  control  bill  would  be  weak  and  practi- 
cally Ineffective,  frankly  told  the  Members 
of  Congress  on  July  19 : 

"I  am  taking  this  time  to  call  the  atten- 
tion, not  only  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
but  of  the  American  public  to  this  situation, 
so  that  they  can  wake  up  and  know  that  un- 
less this  Congress  wakes  up  we  will  have  a 
Defense  Production  Act  without  any  defense 
and  without  any  production.  We  will  have 
a  control  bill  with  no  controls." 

Some  last  minute  changes  were  written 
into  the  bill  which  made  It  workable  to  some 
extent  last  year.  When  renewal  of  the  act 
came  up  for  consideration  early  this  sum- 
mer, a  strenuous  effort  was  made  on  the  part 
of  opponents  of  economic  controls  to  kill 
the  entire  act  or  at  least  to  eliminate  price 
control,  rent  control,  credit  control,  and  oth- 
er vital  phases.  Again  and  again  I  pleaded 
with  the  opposition  not  to  terminate  con- 
trols but  to  extend  them  for  another  full 
year.    On  June  19,  1962,  I  stated: 

"The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
showed  good  judgment  when  they  voted  to 
extend  the  controls  until  June  30,  1953.  We 
must  play  it  safe  as  far  as  our  economic 
stability  Is  concerned.  If  the  controls  are 
extended  for  12  months,  and  if  the  emergen- 
cy should  end  in  a  shorter  time,  they  can  al- 
ways be  terminated  by  administrative  or  con- 
gressional action.  On  the  other  hand,  If  the 
emergency  should  still  be  with  us  a  year 
from  now.  Congress  would  have  adequate  op- 
portunity to  consider  further  extension  leg- 
islation." 

I  was  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  final 
bill  as  adopted  by  Congress,  I  considered 
it  an  unenforceable  bill  with  Ineffective  pro- 
visions.   I  state  then : 

"I  voted  for  the  extension  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  most  reluctantly.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  was  a  good  bill,  but  I  think 
it  is  better  than  having  no  controls  at  all. 
The  rent-control  provisions,  for  example,  are, 
in  my  Judgment,  very  weak.  I  also  think 
that  some  of  the  price-control  features,  par- 
ticularly the  one  relating  to  processed  fruits 
and  vegetables,  are  bad.  The  amendments 
affecting  the  wage-stablUzation  program  are 
likewise  far  from  perfect." 

At  every  step  of  the  way  I  sought  to  im- 
prove the  act  by  introducing  amendments 
and  bills  to  aid  the  consumers  In  the  strug- 
gle against  soaring  prices.  Among  the  more 
important  proposals  were  bills  to  create  a 
select  committee  to  study  constmier  Inter- 
ests; to  protect  the  Nation's  economy  against 
Inflationary  pressures;  to  provide  for  fuel  al- 
locations and  priorities  during  emergencies; 
to  appoint  business  advisory  committees;  to 
repeal  the  Capehart  amendments,  and  so 
forth. 

RKNT  CONTROL   AND  HOtJSIVO 

As  already  indicated,  I  fought  consistently 
for  effective  rent  control,  which  is  so  vital  to 


the  maintenance  of  our  standard  of  living 
for  millions  of  Americans,  The  danger  of 
any  relaxation  of  rent  control  is  especially 
great  in  the  large  metropolitan  areas  where 
a  difficult  situation  would  follow.  It  has 
always  been  my  view,  ever  since  I  became  a 
Member  of  Congress,  that  the  fight  against 
exorbitant  rents  must  be  continued,  with 
ample  protection,  however,  to  the  landlords 
to  assure  them  a  fair  return.  I  fought 
against  every  attempt  to  lift  rent  control  In 
various  areas,  particularly  in  critical  defense- 
housing  areas.  In  the  latter  case  I  argued  as 
follows  on  June  26  of  this  year : 

"In  these  critical  areas  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— not  the  local  government — is  re- 
sponsible for  the  acute  housing  situation 
and  the  pressure  on  rents.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  established  the  military  instal- 
lations and  has  directed  the  men  to  be  sta- 
tioned at  these  installations.  The  construc- 
tion and  expansion  of  defense  production 
plants  are  the  direct  effect  of  defense  orders 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  placed. 
For  these  reasons,  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  responsibility  which  it  cannot  evade — 
to  provide  protection  to  servicemen  and  de- 
fense workers  against  exorbitant  rents." 

Similarly,  I  have  urged  the  adoption  of 
legislation  calling  for  slum  clearance  and  the 
construction  of  federally  assisted  low-cost 
and  middle-Income  housing,  as  well  as  co- 
operative housing  projects  to  alleviate  the 
urgent  need  for  adequate  housing.  In  sup- 
port of  such  legislation  I  stated  on  August  14, 
1951: 

"Under  this  bill,  we  will  have  no  more 
slTims,  In  every  community  that  needs 
housing  that  does  not  have  the  finances  to 
build  community  facilities,  this  bill  will  give 
private  free  enterprise  the  opportunity  to 
create  private  housing.  The  bill  will  also 
provide  the  community  facilities  without 
which  the  housing  Is  uninhabitable.  •  •  • 
You  thereby  help  these  communities  to  build 
up  in  the  American  way.  under  the  American 
standard  of  living,  and  we  will  have  no  more 
slums,  and  we  will  have  no  unsanitary  con- 
ditions." 

The  most  difficult  struggle  encountered  by 
the  forces  fighting  for  adequate  housing  was 
the  move  instigated  by  the  real  estate  lobby 
which  attempted  to  cut  the  number  of  pub- 
lic housing  units  to  be  constructed  per  year 
from  50,000  to  a  mere  5,000  units.  During 
the  debate  on  this  question,  I  spoke  up  fre- 
quently In  support  of  50,000  units  and  also 
read  to  the  Members  of  Congress  a  telegram 
addressed  to  me  by  the  mayqr  of  New  York 
describing  how  the  proposed  cut  would 
seriously  hurt  the  housing  situation  In  New 
York.    On  March  19.  1952.  I  said: 

"May  I  remind  you  that  originally  the  law 
provided  for  the  starting  of  not  more  than 
135,000  units  of  public  housing  each  year. 
Then  we  cut  that  to  75,000  units  per  year. 
Last  year  we  cut  it  to  50,000  units  per  year. 
Now  this  distinguished  committee  recom- 
mends that  you  cut  It  to  25,000  units  per 
year." 

Actually,  however.  It  proved  to  be  even 
worse,  since  an  amendment  was  Introduced 
on  the  floor- of  the  Congress  to  reduce  the 
number  of  units  to  5,000.  When  that  amend- 
ment came  up  for  discussion  and  the  vote 
the  next  day  I  said: 

"What  you  are  going  to  do  if  you  adopt 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Mr.  Fisher,  to  cut  this  to  5.000 
units  •  •  •  is  to  make  worthless  millions  of 
dollars  of  investments  of  cities  and  States 
throughout  the  country.  I  tell  you  that  you 
are  making  a  very  serious  mistake  if  you  do 
not  go  along  with  this  project,  at  least  to  the 
limited  extent  of  50,000  units  per  year.  If 
you  want  to  do  thQrlght  thing  by  your 
constituents,  if  you  want  to  do  the  right 
thing  by  those  people  who  cannot  help  them- 
selves, if  you  want  to  eliminate  delinquency 
and  crime  among  the  low-income  groups, 
give  them  a  decent  place  in  which  to  live, 
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give  them  a  place  where  they  can  bring  up 
their  children  In  some  sort  of  decent  fashion, 
so  that  they  may  realize  the  ambition  of 
every  American  to  attain  the  standard  of 
living  that  we  recognize  as  the  very  mini- 
mum." / 

LABOR    AND    SOCIM.    SECTTRTrT 

My  opix>6ltlon  to  antllabor  laws  and  my 
efforts  fCH-  improved  lal»r  legislation  have 
been  duly  acknowledged  by  the  A.F.  of  L.,  the 
CIO,  and  other  sections  of  organized  labor. 
I  look  forward  to  determined  action  in  the 
83d  Congress  for  better  labor  laws  and  I  shall 
give  my  utmost  support  to  achieve  this  goal. 

In  the  fleld  of  labor  relations,  I  opposed 
the  Lucas  amendment  which  sought  to 
abolish  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board  or  re- 
duce Its  effectiveness  by  taking  away  from 
the  Board  its  emergency  labor-disputes  pow- 
ers assigned  to  it  by  the  President.  The 
amendment  which  aimed  to  strip  the  Board 
of  its  power  in  1951  was  rejected  by  Congress, 
but  a  new  and  more  successful  attempt  to 
destroy  the  WSB  was  made  this  year. 

What  brought  it  on  was  the  prolonged 
steel-industry  dispute  which  sharply  divided 
opinions  on  such  matters  as  the  legality  of 
the  wage-dispute  functions  of  the  WSB,  the 
Invoking  of  an  Injunction  against  the  union, 
proposals  to  submit  labor  unions  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  antitrust  laws,  and  other  mat- 
ters. In  arguing  against  changing  the  equal 
tripartite  structure  of  the  WSB.  I  stated 
oa  the  House  floor  on  June  20 : 

"If  you  adopt  the  Lucas  amendment  as  it 
Is  given  to  you  now,  when  you  put  more 
public  members  on  the  board  than  labor  and 
management  together,  you  will  still  have  the 
public  members  controlling  and  giving  a 
decision  just  as  they  did  In  the  steel  dispute 
case.  The  Wage  Stabilization  Board  made 
the  recommendation  that  the  Jinlon-shop 
clause  should  be  part  of  the  contract.  Who 
started  this  cry  of  'kill  the  umpire"?  The 
steelmlll  owners  and  managers  who  lost  the 
decision." 

Several  days  later,  on  June  25,  when  Con- 
gress was  considering  a  request  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  invoke  the  Taft-Hartley  law  in  the 
steel  dispute,  I  said : 

"The  Congress  Is  not  enactli^g  fair  and 
effective  legislation.  It  is  not  any  legislation 
If  It  adopts  this  amendment  to  the  Defense 
Production  Act  by  which  you  will  send  the 
President  a  letter  telling  him  to  use  a  law 
which  you  and  I  know  Is  not  going  to  pro- 
duce steel  and  is  not  going  to  get  the  men 
back  to  work. 

"For  reasons  of  fairness,  practicality,  and 
effectiveness,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  does  not 
provide  the  answer  to  the  present  steel  dis- 
pute. What  is  needed  is  authority  for  the 
Government  to  operate  the  steelmills  until  a 
settlement  Is  reached." 

In  the  end.  Congress  retSned  the  tripar- 
tite structure  of  the  WSB,  but  It  took  away 
the  Board's  jurisdiction  over  the  union-shop 
issue  and  Uistituted  other  unjustifiable 
changes.  This  may  result  in  much  difficulty 
in  settling  labor  disputes  in  the  future. 

Just  as  I  worked  for  and  voted  In  1950  to 
broaden  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
10  million  additional  people,  so  this  year  I 
wholeheartedly  supported  the  bill  to  Increase 
social  security  benefits.  The  increase  goes 
Into  effect  as. of  October  1,  1952,  and  every 
beneficiary  will  receive  at  least  $5  or  more 
additional  in  his  monthly  check.  I  shall 
continue  to  work  toward  the  goal  whereby 
the  entire  adult  population  wiU  be  entitled 
to  such  benefits  upon  reaching  the  statutory 
age. 

Among  other  measures  in  this  field  I  spon- 
sored a  bill  to  provide  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  for  women,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount  of  out- 
side earnings  to  $80  per  month  (this  Con- 
gress increased  the  sum  to  $75) ;  I  supported 
an  Increase  In  the  pension  to  retired  rail- 
way employees  and  an  increase  in  unemploy- 
nient  Insurance  benefits . 


NATIONAL  ECONOMT  AND  TAXES 

During  the  fiscal  year  1951-52  Congress 
appropriated  about  $50  billion  for  defense, 
while  In  the  current  year  some  60  bUllons 
have  been  designated  for  that  purpose, 
lliese  are  unquestionably  tremendous  sums. 
They  constitute  about  three-fourths  of  our 
national  budget.  Unfortunately  we  have  no 
other  recourse,  since  the  security  of  our 
Nation  comes  before  everything  else.  In 
order  not  to  Invite  national  disaster,  our  de- 
fenses must  be  strengthened  and  made  ready 
for  any  eventuality. 

This  huge  budget  is  met  through  taxation 
which  serves  a  double  purpose:  taxes  help 
to  pay  the  expenditures  of  our  defense  pro- 
gram and  operations  of  the  Government,  and 
they  also  serve  to  keep  inflation  in  check. 
There  Is  not  a  Member  of  Congress  who  would 
not  like  to  see  the  day  come  soon  when  taxes 
can  be  appreciably  reduced  and  all  controls 
abolished — and  I  am  among  them — but  I 
would  not  like  to  see  it  done  at  the  price  of 
ruin  to  our  national  economy  resulting  from 
runaway  Inflation. 

At  the  present  time,  we  can  only  hope  for 
equalization  of  the  tax  btirden  whereby  that 
burden  should  be  taken  off  the  shoulders  of 
the  low-income  groups  and  placed  up>on  the 
middle  and  higher  income  groups  and  big 
business.  In  the  past,  I  advocated  repeal  of 
excise  taxes  because  they  affect  primarily 
the  small  wage  earner^  I  supported  an  excess- 
profits  tax  directed  chiefly  against  'J)roflteer- 
Ing  on  the  part  of  the  greedy. 

More  recently,  I  have  urged  tax  exemptions 
for  members  of  the  Armed  'Forces  who  are 
serving  outside  the  United  States,  deductions 
for  expenses  In  connection  with  education  of 
children.  Increasing  the  exemption  to  $3,600 
for  heads  of  families  and  $2,600  for  single 
persons,  granting  exemptions  to  persons  liv- 
ing on  retirement  pensions  and  annuities, 
and  other  proposal^. 

In  connection  with  strengthening  the  na- 
tional economy,  I  took  an  active  Interest 
In  aiding  sm^U  business  In  order  to  keep  it 
alive  and  operating  during  this  period  of  our 
dislocated  economy.  In  February  1951, 1  was 
appointed  as  a  member  of  a  Select  Committee 
to  Conduct  a  Study  and  Investigation  of  the 
Problems  of  Small  Business.  This  congres- 
sional committee  conducted  hearings 
tnroughout  the  country  and  made  a  nvimber 
of  important  recommendations  to  aid  small 
business  by  extending  to  it  a  share  of  the 
defense  work  and  through  the  establishment 
of  the  Small  Defense  Plants  Administration 
to  cope  with  this  problem. 

IMMIGRATION 

It  has  always  been  my  view  that  one  of  the 
major  reasons  for  this  country's  growth  and 
development  was  its  liberal  policy  on  immi- 
gration which  enable  the  homeless  and  the 
persecuted  to  come  to  these  blessed  shores 
and  help  to  build  our  country.  In  Congress, 
I  have  always  favored  the  continuation  of 
such  a  policy.  Consequently,  I  worked  ar- 
dently for  passage  of  the  Displaced  Persons 
Act  in  1948  under  which  more  than  300,000 
displaced  persons  entered  the  United  States. 
When  that  act  was  about  to  expire  In  1951, 
I  urgfed  that  all  displaced  persons  who  had 
filed  for  admission  to  this  country  before  the 
expiration  date  of  June  30,  1951,  should  be 
granted  the  opportvmity  to  oome  here  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  law  will  have 
expired.  This  was  subsequently  accomplished 
by  enactment  of  a  6-month  extension. 

It  was  not  so  smiple,  however,  in  the  case 
of  the  McCarran  Immigration  Act  which  was 
passed  by  Congress  this  year.  I  did  my  ut- 
most to  fight  this  discriminatory  measure, 
but  the  anti-immlgratlon  forces  were  too 
strong.  When  the  bill  was  under  dlsctisslon 
In  the  House,  I  stated  on  April  23 : 

"I  do  not  know  whether  my  father  and 
mother  came  here  because  somebody  gave 
them  the  exalted  right  or  the  exalted  privi- 
lege  to   come   here,    but   I   do    know    that 


most  of  us  would  not  be  here  today  If  their 
forebears  had  not  had  th*  absolute  right  to 
come  her  before  the  time  that  some  Congress 
wrote  into  this  Nation's  law  that  provision 
making  It  only  an  exalted  privilege.  If  you 
look  at  the  bill  and  try  to  determine  where 
the  merit  or  lack  of  merit  lies,  you  will  And 
there  is  discrimination  written  all  through 
the  bill." 

That  bill  was,  as  is  well  known,  approved 
by  overwhelming  majorities  In  both  Hoiises 
of  Congress  and  then  the  the  President's  veto 
of  the  measure  was  overridden  to  make  it  the 
law  of  the  land.  I  hope  that  a  strong  effort 
will  be  made  In  the  83d  Congress  to  eliminate 
the  discriminatory  and  racist  sections  of  this 
law. 

VSTKRANS"    AFTAISS 

In  casting  my  votes  on  veterans'  legislation, 
I  have  always  tried  to  preserve  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  men  who  answered  the  call  of 
their  coxmtry.  They  and  their  families  are 
entitled  to  certain  rights  and  privileges  which 
must  be  respected  and  preserved. 

The  most  important  legUlatlve  measure 
containing  benefits  to  veterans  to  come  out 
of  Congress  this  year  was  the  GI  bill  for  vet- 
erans of  the  Korean  conflict  who  were 
granted  medical,  educational,  housing,  train- 
ing, and  other  benefits  similar  to  those  ex- 
tended to  World  War  11  veterans,  I  supported 
this  measure,  as  well  as  other  bills  calling  for 
pension  and  compensation  benefits  for  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  dependents  and  pay 
increase  to  servicemen  to  meet  the  cost  of 
living. 

At  the  same  time,  I  sponsored  various  bills 
of  Interest  to  veterans,  such  as  to  provide 
free  posUge  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  to  amend  the  Housing  Act  of  1950  to 
permit  veterans  to  use  guaranteed  housing 
loans  to  $7,500;  to  provide  that  pension, 
compensation,  and  retirement  pay  be  paid 
during  active  service,  such  amoimt  being  de- 
ducted from  active  service  pay. 

I  joined  with  the  entire  Brooklyn  congres- 
sional delegation  to  prevent  the  Veterans' 
Administration  from  removing  Its  regional 
office  from  Brooklyn.  When  the  same  threat 
came  up  a  second  time  during  the  summer 
of  1951,  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
Vetertins'  Administration  Administrator  from 
transferring  any  offices  or  making  extensive 
reductions  In  the  Veterans'  Administration 
staff  until  60  days  after  giving  notice  to 
Congress. 

In  recognition  of  my  services  on  behalf  of 
veterans  I  was  given  two  awards  by  veterans 
organizations  which  I  shall  always  cherish. 
The  Raymond  Lupin  Memorial  Post  of  the 
American  Legion  in  Brooklyn  elected  me  an 
honorary  patron  in  1951.  The  Brooklyn 
Chapter  of  Disabled  American  Veterans  pre- 
sented me  with  a  certificate  of  merit  for 
outstanding  accomplishments  in  promoting 
legislation  for  disabled  veterans. 

MISCELLANEOUS    MATTERS 

The  defense  of  the  rights  of  minorities  In 
various  countries  where  they  are  persecuted 
as  such  has  always  been  of  deep  concern  to 
me.  On  numerous  occasions  I  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  the  plight  of  the 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the  Com- 
munist satellite  countries  where  Jewish  re- 
ligious and  cultural  life  is  being  extermi- 
nated and  Jews  are  not  permitted  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel.  Similarly,  I  have  vigorously 
protested  the  resurgence  of  nazism  in  Ger- 
many and  our  failure  to  denazify  the  Ger- 
mans. I  have  been  as  alert  in  protesting  the 
plight  of  persecuted  Catholics  in  various 
countries. 

On  January  30,  1951,  I  described  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  the  anti-Jewish  policy 
of  persecution  adopted  by  Communist  Hun- 
gary.1 1  said: 

"Anti-Semitism  Is  rampant  in  Hungary, 
the  Jews  and  other  religious  minorities  are 
regarded  with  suspicion  because  they  look  to 
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America  and  the  West  as  their  laat  hope  tor 
eventual  freedom." 

I  have  similarly  urged  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  to  appoint  a  bipartisan 
commission  to  investigate  our  failure  to 
stamp  out  nazism  In  Germany  and  to  elimi- 
nate antl-SemltIsm  there.  I  told  the  com- 
mittee : 

"Large  sections  of  our  population  today 
are  distrustful  of  Germany.  They  fear  we 
may  be  building  up  a  new  Frankenstein  that 
may  someday  (ope  back  to  plague  us." 

Not  only  has  the  violation  of  human  rights 
abroad  concerned  me,  but  I  am  equally  In- 
terested In  the  efforts  to  combat  prejudice 
and  antl-SemltIsm  In  this  country.  I  have 
urged  interfalth  understanding  and  true 
brotherhood  as  a  means  of  combating  such 
misconduct.  Rabblerousers  In  this  country 
have  for  some  time  been  spreading  the  lie 
that  one  of  our  Pounding  Fathers  of  this 
Republic,  Benjamin  Franklin,  disliked  the 
Jews  and  criticized  them  The  story  was  a 
forgery  and  an  Insult  to  the  memory  of  this 
venerated  American.  To  establish  Its  falsity, 
I  Inserted  In  the  Congressional  Record  a 
document  showing  how  Franklin  headed  a 
drive  to  clear  the  debt  of  a  Jewish  synogogue 
in  Philadelphia  in  17S8 

As  a  result  of  my  efforts,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point  and  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis,  Jewish  chaplains  have  been  as- 
signed to  each  Academy  on  a  full-time  basis 
to  minister  to  the  boys  of  their  faith,  who  are 
In  attendance  there  rs  cadets  and  midship- 
men. 

One  of  the  projects,  of  whleh  I  am  most 
proud,  was  my  part  In  obtaining  the  consent 
of  our  great  President.  Harry  S.  Truman,  to 
lend  his  name  to  the  establishment  of  a  vil- 
lage In  Israel,  known  as  Kfar  Truman. 

The  village  was  dedicated  to  him  at  a  din- 
ner tendered  by  the  Jewish  National  Fund 
to  the  President  In  Washington,  D.C.,  on. 
May  26,  1952,  attended  by  outstanding  per- 
sonalities from  every  walk  of  life  and  every 
part  of  the  country  The  speakers  on  that 
historic  occasion  Included  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Ambassador  of 
Israel.  Dr  Harrl.s  J  Levlne,  president  of  the 
Jewish  National  Fund,  and  your  humble 
servant.  President  Truman's  response  was 
beautiful  and  Inspiring. 

Other  Issues  which  were  of  Interest  to 
significant  segments  of  our  population  were 
considered  by  the  82d  Congress.  Where  the 
Idea  was  of  a  constructive  and  beneficial 
nature.  I  worked  assiduously  for  Its  enact- 
ment: where  It  was.  In  my  opinion,  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  Nation,  I 
ai)po66d  It  vigorously. 

Time  and  again  I  urged  upon  Congress  to 
Increase  the  pay  of  Federal  and  postal  em- 
ployees. They  are  loyal  and  efficient  workers. 
I  opposed  cutting  their  annual  leave  and 
sick-leave  benefits.  I  also  protested  on  sev- 
eral occasions  as  false  economy  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  postal  service  and  I  introduced 
a  bill  to  reestablish  the  service  to  its  previous 
status. 

In  the  realm  of  Government  reorganiza- 
tion, I  supported  the  various  reorganization 
plans  to  make  the  executive  departments 
more  efficient.  Including  such  plans  as  re- 
organl2»tlon  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue, revision  of  our  military  Reserves,  re- 
organization of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  and  others. 

I  oppKised  the  tidelands  oil  bill  which 
aimed  to  give  away  to  a  few  States  the  off- 
shore oil  deposits  estimated  to  be  valued  at 
about  $40  billion.  This  Is  the  property  of 
the  country  as  a  whole  and  ail  the  people 
should  benefit  from  It. 

In  the  field  of  health  and  welfare,  I  favored 
aid  for  local  and  State  development  of  public- 
health  units,  the  extension  of  grants  to 
States  for  public  assistance,  and  fiood  relief 
for  people  In  the  stricken  arijas. 


Other  bills  whlcb  I  Introduced  were  to 
provide  a  uniform  national  system  of  auto- 
mobile registration;  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  by  stabilizing  Import  duties  to  encourage 
International  trade  relations;  for  negotiation 
of  a  treaty  for  the  defense  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean area;  to  establish  a  memorial  housing 
honoring  the  contribution  to  American  mili- 
tary and  naval  history  by  all  religious  faiths, 
and  many  others. 

I  Introduced  a  number  of  private  bills  to 
aid  Individuals  where  the  circumstances 
merited  such  aid.  In  other  instances  I  did 
all  possible  to  help  those  of  my  constituents 
who  called  upon  me  for  assistance  of  one 
sort  or  another.  I  never  failed  to  try  to  help 
them,  even  though  my  efforts  have  not  always 
been  successful. 

CONCLUSION 

My  record  in  Congress  is  an  open  book, 
which  I  modestly,  yet  proudly,  present  to  the 
people  of  my  district.  They  have  been  kind 
to  me  in  permitting  me  to  serve  them  in  the 
highest  legislative  Chamber  of  the  Nation. 
I  have  tried  to  show  here  how  I  have  fulfilled 
their  trust  in  me,  realizing  at  all  times  that 
"pubUc  office  is  a  public  trust." 

The  exigencies  of  our  time  are  so  great  that 
we  must  not  lessen  our  efforts  to  defend 
human  liberty  and  preserve  our  free  institu- 
tions. The  free  nations  of  the  world  must 
stand  united  in  their  common  effort  to  up- 
hold the  highest  ideals  of  mankind  and  to 
maintain  our  way  of  life.  Our  people  are  on 
the  threshold  of  great  decisions.  With  the 
help  of  Almighty  God,  we  shall  decide  wisely' 
and  go  forward  to  a  better  day  of  peace  and 
tranquility  for  all  mankind. 

So  Tax  Time  fob  a  Chanox  AB&rvzo,  and 
Crezpino  Sociausm  Became  the  Big  Grvx- 
AWAY  While  the  Little  Fellow  Lost  His 
Shirt 

(Remarks  of  Hon.  Abraham  J.  Multer,  of  New 
York,  In  the  House  of  RepresentativeB, 
Monday,  Aug.  3, 1953) 

Mr.  Multer.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  true 
story — I  wish  it  were  a  fairy  tale — of  an 
America  grown  up — but  not  wiser. 

If  what  follows  sounds  political,  believe  me 
it  is  intentionally  so.  After  all,  politics,  ac- 
cording to  ail  lexicographers,  is  the  science 
of  government  and  this  saga  deals  only  with 
government — your  Government. 

If  It  sounds  partisan  it  Is  so  only  because 
the  members  of  the  opposite  political  faith 
have  slanted  the  record  that  way  by  their 
actions. 

If  what  I  say  hurts.  It  is  only  because  the 
sponsors  of  inimical  policies  have  failed  to 
provide  any  armor  against  the  cruelties  In- 
herent therein. 

With  such  brief  apologia,  let  me  proceed 
to  tell  this  tale  of  woe. 

For  20  years  almost  every  attempt  by 
Democratic  leaders  and  legislators  to  Improve 
the  conditions  of  our  country  and  to  estab- 
lish world  peace  and  to  expand  man's  divine 
right  of  equal  opportunity  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood with  a  decent  standard  of  living,  has 
been  ridiculed,  derided  and  opposed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  Party.  In  all  those 
years  there  was  little  or  no  constructive 
criticism.  There  was  much  carping  and  bit- 
terness as  phony  labels  were  sought  to  be 
attached  to  every  progressive  step  that  was 
taken  to  benefit  the  citizenry  of  our  country. 

Home  loans,  farm  loans,  small  business 
assistance,  housing  and  power,  rural  electri- 
fication and  telephones,  soil  conservation  and 
flood  control,  farm  subsidies  and  fuel  regu- 
lation, savings  programs  and  bank  deposit  in- 
surance, development  of  natural  resources 
for  the  benefit  of  all,  social  security  and  un- 
employment Insurance,  protection  of  the 
right  to  work.  Improvement  of  the  lot  of  the 
civil  servant,  protection  of  the  veteran,  par- 
ticularly the  maimed  and  disabled,  assistance 
to  the  orphan,  the  widow  and  the  helpless. 


aids  to  health,  education,  and  the  public 
welfare  were  all  labeled  creeping  soclaliara 
and  worse. 

Only  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  was  there 
any  semblance  of  bipartisan  cooperation  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.  Even  there 
It  was  only  agreement  on  principle.  Despite 
the  fact  that  a  Democratic  administration 
sought  and  obtained  only  the  best  available 
men,  regardless  of  political  afBUatlon  (thus 
putting  as  many  Republicans  as  Democrats 
in  charge  of  administration)  the  smplng 
never  abated. 

We  were  told : 

Time  for  a  change — stop  tjie  monster  from 
creeping  further  Into  the  Nation's  vitals- 
drive  It  out — return  the  country  to  free  en- 
terprise— stop  inflation — bring  prices  down 

produce  more — pay  less — get  more — balance 
the  budget — cut  expenditures — reduce  taxes. 

Repetition  had  its  effect.  Even  those  who 
knew  better,  began  to  succumb  to  the  never- 
ending  stream  of  propaganda. 

At  the  psychologically  correct  moment  the 
knight  In  shining  armor  appeared  on  the 
scene,  a  truly  great  soldier,  deservedly  hon- 
ored as  a  world  hero.  When  he,  imac- 
qualnted  In  the  ways  of  pollUcs.  but  In  the 
best  of  faith  and  intentions,  began  to  sing 
the  same  song,  the  melody  was  Indeed  sweet 
and  the  words  most  beguiling. 

Logic  and  reason  took  flight.  Fantasy  and 
wishful  thinking  wafted  many  Into  the  land 
of  make-believe.  What  could  we  lose?  Is  a 
Republican  mink  coat — or  is  it  sable — dif- 
ferent from  the  Democratic  one?  Is  It  not 
time  for  a  change?  Few  asked:  A  change  to 
what  or  why  or  for  whom?  After  all — we  can 
always  change  back.  Nor  did  they  stop  long 
enough  to  Inquire:  If  the  change  should  be 
for  the  worse,  can  we  regain  our  losses? 

Election  day,  1952,  came  and  with  it  the 
first  change  as  the  people  willed  it.  A  Re- 
publican President  and  a  Republican  Con- 
gress. 

Eureka  but  not  yet  Utopia. 

Democrats,  who  for  20  years  winced  imder 
the  tongue  lashing  of  the  Republicans  re- 
membered the  Biblical  Injunction  to  do  unto 
others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you. 

Like  good  American  citizens,  they  bowed  to 
the  will  of  the  majority. 

They  promised  cooperation.  They  an- 
nounced there  would  be  only  constructive 
criticism,  no  sniping,  no  backbiting,  no  In- 
vectives. 

Came  January  3,  1953,  and  the  new  Con- 
gress was  sworn  In  and  organized.  They 
listened  politely  but  impatiently  and  indif- 
ferently to  the  outgoing  President.  They 
waited  for  Inauguration  Day. 

Came  Inauguration  Day.  January  20.  1953, 
and  they  listened  fearfully  but  enthusiasti- 
cally to  the  Incoming  President.  And  again 
they  waited. 

Be  not  impatient.  Give  them  time.  Give 
them  a  chance. 

Time  passed.  And  they  acted — both  the 
new  President  and  the  new  Congress.  Things 
happened.  Not  too  much  and  certainly,  not 
too  good. 

Now  as  the  1st  session  of  the  83d  Congress 
Gomes'' to  a  close  this  fine  siimmer  day,  Au- 
gust 3,  1953,  would  it  be  unfair  if  I  stated 
the  account,  totaled  the  "do's"  and  the 
"donts,"  the  "gives"  and  the  "takes"  and 
tried  to  get  a  balance — knowing  full  well  that 
there  will  be  little  balance  left  for  our  fellow 
citizens. 

Here  goes: 

Promise:  A  balanced  budget. 

Performance :  More  unbalanced  than  when 
the  Republicans  took  over. 

Promise:  Spend  less. 

Performance :  Spent  more  with  an  increase 
in  future  fixed  charges  of  government. 

Promise:  Reduce  taxes. 

Performance:  Increased  by  extending  taxes 
due  to  explr«. 

Promise:  A  stabilized  economy  by  reduc- 
tion of  prices  and  cx»t  of  living. 
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Performance:  Higher  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer, higher  costs  to  the  home  buyer,  high- 
er rents  to  the  tenant,  and  lower  prices  to  the 
farmer. 

Promise:  Reduce  the  national  debt. 

Performance:  An  attempt  to  increase  it, 
prevented  by  an  almost  solid  Democratic 
opposition  in  the  Senate.  It'  passed  the 
House  with  34  percent  of  the  Republicans 
voting  for  it  and  61  percent  of  the  Demo- 
crats opposed. 

P>romise:  A  new  foreign  policy.  Precisely 
what  changes  we  were  to  expect  we  were 
never  told. 

Performahce:  Absolutely  no  changes  In  pol- 
icy. The  change  In  administration,  how- 
ever, is  driving  our  friends  and  allies  fur- 
ther and  further  away  from  us. 

Promise:   A  new  farm  policy. 

Performance:  No  change  in  policy.  A 
change  in  administration  that  has  antag- 
onized the  farmer  who  has  voted  10  to  1  to 
continue  the  old  policy. 

Promise;  A  new  tax  program. 

Performance:  None  presented.  The  only 
change  Is  the  reduction  In  Individual  In- 
come taxes  effective  January  1954,  pursu- 
ant to  a  law  enacted  by  the  last  Democratic 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  last  Democratic 
President.  However,  Mr.  Taxpayer,  do  not 
spend  that  saving.  The  next  session  of  this 
Republican  Congress  may  take  it  away  from 
you.  They  are  even  now  threatening  us 
with  a  Federal  sales  tax. 

Promises:  The  Republican  Party  promised 
to  keep  the  Taft-Hartley  labor  law  Intact. 
The  Republican  candidate  for  President  said 
he  recognized  its  inequities  and  promised 
amendment. 

Performance:  No  change  in  that  law. 

Promise:  Statehood  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

Performance:  Nothing. 

Promise:  A  change  In  our  permanent  Im- 
migration laws  to  liberalize  them  and  re- 
move the  inequities  and  unfairness  thereof. 

Performance:  No  change.  The  temporary 
Refugee  Immigration  Act  to  admit  317.000 
Immigrants  over  a  3-year  period  was  part 
of  the  Democratic  program  and  was  enacted 
only  because  of  Democratic  support. 

Promise:  To  conserve  the  natural  resources 
of  the  Nation. 

Peformance:  Submerged  oil  lands  given 
away.  This  was  promised  by  the  Republi- 
can candidate  and  he  was  supported  by 
southern  Democrats  who  campaigned  for  re- 
election on  that  pledge.  Public  power,  TVA, 
AEC,  and  soil  conservation  programs  gutted. 
Rubber  plants  ordered  sold,  RFC  assets.  In- 
cluding defense  plants,  ordered  disposed  of. 

Promise :  Encouragement  and  Improvement 
of  health  and  education  programs. 

Performance:  Cutting  the  budgets  for 
these  programs. 

Promise:  A  comprehensive  clvll-rlghts  pro- 
gram. 

Performance:  Nothing. 

Changes  that  we  got  even  though  niot 
promised : 

First.  Hard  money,  that  is,  money  that 
Is  harder  to  get. 

Second.  Higher  Interest  rates  on  Govern- 
ment bonds,  thus  increasing  the  cost  of 
Government  and  the  burden  of  the  tax- 
Payer;  higher  rates  on  mortgages;  higher 
rates  on  consumer's  financing;  higher  rates 
on  veteran's  loans;  higher  rates  on  business 
oans;  higher  rates  on  State  and  municipal 
loans;  higher  rates  on  farmer's  loans;  higher 
rates  on  auto  loans. 

Third.  Depreciation  of  Government 
■wnds,  some  are  selUng  as  low  as  92  cents 
Oh  the  dollar. 

Fourth.  Destruction  of  the  publlc-hotis- 
">g  program. 

Kfth.  Impairment  of  the  morale  of  civil 
service  employees  by  ExecuUve  orders  emas- 
<^ating  the  merit  system. 

Sixth.    Decrease  in  veterans'  benefits. 
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In  tharp  contrast  to  all  of  the  foregoing 
is  the  conduct  of  the  responsible  Democratic 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

They  offered  bills  to  Implement  their 
party  platform.  They  could  get  no  hearings 
from  committees  controlled  by  the  majority 
party. 

They  offered  bills  and  amendments  to  bills 
to  effectuate  the  President's  program  to  the 
extent  that  It  coincided  with  the  Democratic 
program. 

The  press,  time  after  time,  referred  to  the 
passage  of  such  bills  as  "Elsenhower  vic- 
tories." Actually  they  were  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Democratic  platform.  They  could 
never  have  been  enacted  without  Democratic 
votes.  In  most  instances  there  were  more 
Democrats  than  Republicans  voting  for  those 
measures. 

Notable  among  these  measures  were,  first, 
extension  of  the  President's  power  to  reor- 
ganize the  executive  departments — if  he  does 
not  economize  in  that  field,  the  responsibil- 
ity Is  solely  his;  second,  establishment  of 
the  Cabinet  post  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  third,  rejection  of  the  cut  in  funds 
for  REA;  fourth,  prevention  of  the  weaken- 
ing of  civil  service;  fifth,  rejection  of  cut  In 
funds  for  soil  conservation;  sixth,  restoration 
of  funds  for  aid  to  schools;  seventh,  continu- 
ance of  a  nonpolltlcal  Tariff  Commission; 
eighth,  extension  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Authority;  ninth,  prohibiting  arbi- 
trary denial  of  medical  care  to  veterans; 
tenth,  authorization  and  appropriation  of 
moneys  for  foreign  aid;  eleventh,  extension 
of  the  mutual-security  program;  twelfth, 
gift  of  wheat  to  starving  Paklstanians;  thir- 
teenth, admission  of  217,000  immigrants  over 
a  3-year  period. 

That  Is  the  record  to  date. 

Even  If  President  Eisenhower  should  not 
acknowledge  that  his  program  could  never 
have  been  enacted  without  Democratic  votes, 
we  In  the  Democratic  Party  will  continue  to 
vote  for  what  we  believe  Is  In  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  country. 

In  the  not  too  distant  future,  the  elec- 
torate will  have  an  opportunity  to  voice  Its 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  changes  it  got 
and  of  the  changes  It  did  not  get. 

Until  then,  we  will  do  oxir  duty  as  we  see 
It — let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 

To  Sbcttre  These  Rights  the  Fight  Must 

Go  On 
(Remarks  of  Hon.  Abraham  J.  MtTLTER,  of  New 

York.    In    the    House    of    Representatives, 

Thursday,  August  19,  1954) 

Mr.  Multer.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  close  of 
the  first  session  of  this  Congress,  on  August 
3,  1953,  I  reviewed  for  my  constituents  the 
accomplishments,  and  lack  thereof,  of  our 
distinguished  body.  I  pointed  out  the  great 
divergence  between  the  pledges  and  promises 
by  the  Republican  Party  and  its  presidential 
candidate  in  1952  and  their  performance  or 
lack  thereof  as  the  majority  party  in  power 
in  1953. 

Another  legislative  year  has  now  gone  by. 
It  U  time  again  to  take  a  look.  Perhaps  not 
a  new  look,  but  certainly  a  good  look,  even 
though  we  know  It  will  not  look  good.  I  in- 
tend today  to  reverse  the  usual  form  of  stat- 
ing first  the  facts  and  then  the  conclusion. 

CONCLUSION 

When  the  80th  Congress  was  dubbed  the 
worst  Congress  of  history,  our  contemporaries 
overlooked  that  worse  than  a  "do-nothing 
Congress"  Is  a  Congress  that  does  nothing  but 
give  away  the  birthright  of  a  nation. 

The  83d  Congress  and  this  RepubUcan  ad- 
ministration have  earned  the  right  to  be 
charged  with  doing  nothing  but  giving  away 
the  people's  rights  and  property. 

The  balance  of  this  report  will  be  devoted 
to  documentation  of  the  foregoing  conclu- 
sion. 


HUMAN   rights 

This  Is  an  excellent  time  to  refresh  ova 
memories  with  a  quotation  from  our  Eteclara- 
tlon  of  Independence  of  these  immortal 
words: 

"We  hold  thoee  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  In- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
that  whenever  any  form  of  government  be- 
comes destructive  of  these  ends.  It  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  It, 
and  to  institute  new  government,  laying  Its 
foundation  on  such  principles  and  organiz- 
ing its  powers  In  such  form,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  affect  their  health  and 
happiness. 

Those  principles  have  been  written  Into 
our  Constitution  as  rights  accorded  to  our 
citizens,  and  with  restrictions  against  any 
Impairment  by  executive,  judicial,  or  legisla- 
tive action. 

If  they  are  to  be  changed,  that  change  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  constitutional 
amendment. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  seen  during  these 
last  2  years,  a  complete  disregard  of  thoee 
basic  concepts. 

Fear  runs  wild,  and  hysteria  has  taken 
over. 

Laws  have  been  enacted  in  violation  of 
article  I  of  the  Constitution,  prohibiting  ex 
post  facto  laws  and  bills  of  attainder. 

Laws  and  executive  orders  violative  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  as  contained  In  our  Constl- 
tuUon,  have  been  enacted  and  promulgated. 
I  have  done  my  best  to  resist  such  ut- 
terly un-American  conduct,  first,  because  It 
Is  fundamentally  wrong  and  second,  be- 
cause It  strengthens  our  enemies  and 
weakens  our  will  to  withstand  their  totali- 
tarian philosophy. 

I  favor  the  right,  under  safeguard  of  cotirt 
order  or  search  warrant,  to  obtain  evidence, 
even  by  wiretapping,  to  convict  criminals. 
I  opposed  the  bill  to  give  the  right  to  use 
such  evidence  previously  obtained  without 
court  order  or  search  warrant. 

I  favor  empowering  the  courts  to  require 
witnesses  to  testify  In  criminal  proceedings 
by  granting  them  Immunity  where  other- 
wise some  other  criminal  might  escape  trial. 
I  oppose  giving  that  right  to  Congress,  be- 
cause Congress  Is  a  legislative  body  and  not 
a  court.  Congress  U,  supposed  to  investi- 
gate solely  for  the  purpose  of  legislating; 
It  is  not  the  FBI;  It  is  not  a  grand  jury;  it 
Is  not  a  petit  jury;  it  Is  not  a  Judge;  It  Is 
not  a  prosecutor;  It  Is  not  a  president  with 
power  to  pardon.  No  legislative  body  In  our 
entire  American  history  has  ever  been 
blocked  from  legislating  because  a  witness 
or  group  of  witnesses  refused  to  testify. 

The  best  evidence  that  I  am  correct  in 
that  statement  is  that  despite  wltnessM 
who  have  refused  to  testify  about  com- 
munUm,  the  Congress  has.  nevertheless 
enacted  a  law  finding  that  the  Communist 
Party  Is  not  a  political  party  but  a  criminal 
conspiracy. 

I  agree  with  the  finding,  but  urged  that 
the  law  was  a  very  bad  one  because  it 
usurps  the  function  of  the  judiciary. 

The  bin  to  outlaw  the  Communist  Party 
violates  every  principle  of  good  government 
Aside  from  being  a  bill  of  attainder  and  an 
ex  post  facto  law,  it  denies  not  only  free 
speech  but  free  thought;  It  denies  the  right 
of  assembly  and  the  right  of  petition  for 
redress  of  wrongs.  It  is  a  completely  totaU- 
tarlan  technique. 

The  manner  in  which  these  bllU  were 
foisted  upon  the  Congress  was  even  worse. 
Not  only  was  gag  rule  Imposed  by  limita- 
tion of  debate,  but  they  were  brought  be- 
fore the  House  without  having  had  adequate 
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hearings,  without  reports  for  guidance  of 
tjie  Members,  without  copies  of  the  bills, 
and  under  rules  permitting  no  amendments. 

That  la  the  horribly  terrifying  manner  In 
which  a  heretofore  deliberative  body  struck 
down  our  liberties  and  Impaired  our  free- 
dom by  pushing  through  In  the  closing  days 
of  this  session  bills  which  do  violence  to  the 
things  for  which  men  and  women  have 
fought  and  died  since  before  Magna  Carta. 

I  attribute  these  bad  bills  to  what  has  come 
to  be  known  as  McCarthylsm.  Those  who 
contend  that  McCarthylsm  has  alerted  the 
country  to  the  danger  of  communism  must 
now  concede  that  the  direct  result  has  been 
the  creation  of  an  unhealthy  atmosphere  of 
fear  and  suspicion  which  may  easily  destroy 
the  very  vitals  of  good  government. 

LIBESALISM   VTERSUS  CONSERVATISM 

Our  President  has  repeatedly  told  us  that 
as  to  human  values  and  human  rights,  he  Is 
liberal,  but  as  to  property  and  property 
rights,  he  Is  conservative.  It  sounds  good. 
I  wish  it  were  true.  I  will  not  repeat  here 
the  many  failures  of  President  Elsenhower 
to  perform  the  pledges  of  candidate  Elsen- 
hower. They  have  been  previously  docu- 
mented. Let  us  today  analy::e  what  has  hap- 
;  pened  under  our  President's  leadership  and 
thereby  make  apparent  his  and  the  Repub- 
lican Party  8  fulfillment  of  the  converse  of 
his  declared  policy. 

OPERATION      CIVEAWAT.      OR     BUNDLES     FOR     BIL- 
LIONAIRKS 

The  gift  of  the  submerged-oil  lands  was 
camouflaged  as  a  return  to  certain  States 
of  their  property.  You  cannot  return  to  a 
State  what  it  never  had.  The  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  three  times  ruled  that  these  lands 
and  rights  never  belonged  to  any  State.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  meet  of  them  were  Iwught 
with  funds  from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

If  Congress  and  the  President  had  not 
given  them  away  for  the  benefit  of  the  big 
oU  companies  and  not  the  few  States  In- 
volved as  Is  claimed,  the  revenues  from  those 
lands  would  have  been  used  to  educate  the 
children  of  every  State  of  the  Union. 

OUR   NATIONAL   RESOURCES:    CREEPING 
rAVORITISM 

The  Nation's  resources  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  whole  series  of  gigantic  giveaways, 
beginning  with  the  offshore  oil  bill  endorsed 
by  President  Elsenhower. 

Perhaps  the  most  incredible  giveaway  of 
all  deals  with  atomic  energy.  The  people  of 
the  country  have  spent  $12  billion  of  their 
tax  money  In  developing  an  atomic-energy 
program.  The  Elsenhower  administration 
and  the  Republican-controlled  Congress, 
however,  chose  to  set  the  wheels  In  motion 
for  giving  away  the  rights  to  atomic  energy 
to  the  few  private  power  monopolies.  The 
most  fantastic  Republican  proposition  was 
the  Dixon-Yates  contract  whereby  a  cer- 
tain private  group  was  granted  contract 
rights  to  provide  power  without  competitive 
bidding;  it  was  arb-.trarlly  selected  for  the 
benefit,  although  other  firms  offered  to  do 
the  Job  more  cheaply.  The  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration even  offered  to  pay  all  their 
taxes  for  them  and  guarantee  them  against 
any  loss.  I  am  proud  of  my  vote  against  the 
atomic  energy  giveaway. 

The  efforts  to  dispose  of  our  synthetic- 
rubber  and  tln-smeltlng  plants  and  the  at- 
tempt to  wreck  TVA  and  our  entire  public 
power  program,  are  more  of  the  giveaway 
phllosophv  in  action 

MON'F.V       ilARIiCR    TO    0«T 

I  spent  considerable  time  and  effort  In 
opposing  the  Republican  giveaway  to  bank- 
ers through  higher  interest  rates.  The  so- 
called  hard-money  poUcy  actually  made 
money  harder  to  get  Republican  bankers 
took  over  the  Treasury  Department  and 
promptlv  proceeded  to  raise  the  Interest  rat« 
to  the  highest  level  since   1933      They  sold 


Government  bonds  below  par  value  to  bank- 
ers who  profited  Immensely  from  unnec- 
essarily higher  interest  rates.  I  Joined  with 
other  Members  of  Congress  In  protesting  this 
giveaway  to  bankers,  and  my  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Rzcoro  are  quite  nu- 
merous on  this  subject. 

Not  only  did  this  hard-money  policy  con- 
stitute excessive  profit  for  bankers,  but  It 
was  perhaps  the  principal  cause  of  the  re- 
cession we  have  had.  With  interest  rates 
excessively  high,  consumers  and  small-busi- 
nessmen could  not  borrow  money.  As  a  re- 
sult, mass  unemployment  occurred,  causing 
a  serious  recession  becaxise  of  a  lack  of  con- 
sumer purchasing  p>ower  to  buy  the  products 
of  American  Industry. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  was  dis- 
astrously slow  In  taking  action  against  this 
recession;  indeed,  we  stUl  have  close  to  4 
million  Americans  unemployed,  with  many 
more  in  Jobs  at  only  part  time.  Because  of 
our  constant  pounding,  the  administration 
finally  reversed  Itself  and  repudiated  the 
hard-money  policy,  although  its  evil  effects 
are  regrettably  still  with  us. 

Call  me  a  prophet  of  gloom,  Mr.  President. 
But  It  is  your  Secretary  of  Commerce  who 
says  that  the  gross  national  production  is 
down  99  bUUon  from  1953  to  1954,  and  it  Is 
your  Federal  Reserve  Board  that  says  that 
industrial  production  is  down  $12  billion 
from  1953  to  1954. 

VETERANS'    SIGHTS 

Part  of  the  liberal  Republican  policies  was 
the  increase  of  Interest  rates  on  veterans' 
mortgages.  This  was  among  the  very  first 
accomplishments  of  this  administration. 

As  soon  as  we  achieved  a  reversal  of  the 
hard-money  policy,  I  started  a  campaign  to 
decrease  the  veterans'  loan  Interest  rates  to 
what  they  had  been. 

The  chairman  of  the  'Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  prom- 
ised me  such  legislation  would  be  enacted. 

It  has  not  even  been  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

We  did  succeed  In  enacting  a  bill  to  In- 
crease veterans'  pensions  by  5  percent.  Lib- 
eral, Indeed.  A  monthly  pension  of  $50  Is 
now  »52.50. 

But  aU  veterans'  services — medical  care, 
hospitalization,  and  the  like — have  been  cut 
and  cut  more  than  5  percent. 

That  'was  not  being  Illiberal  as  to  humans; 
It  was  being  conservative  as  to  money. 

I  have  consistently  supported  measures 
to  adequately  compensate  our  Armed  Forces 
and  veterans  for  the  sacrifices  they  make  In 
the  Nation's  behalf.  I  have  introduced  bills 
providing  free  postage  on  letters  to  and  from 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces,  extra  com- 
pensation for  prisoners  of  the  Korean  war, 
income  tax  exemption  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  various  adjustments  to 
secure  equitable  pensions,  compensation, 
and  retirement  pay. 

THE    CONSUMER'S    POCKETBOOK    AND   THE 
FARMERS'  PLIGHT 

During  these  2  years  of  Republicanism, 
the  cost  of  living  has  reached  an  alltlme 
high,  as  any  shopper  can  testify  and  as  Gov- 
ernment statistics  prove  In  black  and  white. 
Coupled  with  this  record  high  cost  of  living 
have  been  the  hardships  caused  by  the  re- 
cession, so  that  many  millions  of  Americans 
have  suffered  reductions  in  their  standard  of 
living. 

Particularly  pernicious  has  been  the  price 
of  food.  Consumers  are  forced  to  pay  twice 
for  their  food,  first  in  their  tax  bill  to  the 
Government  and  then  In  the  marketplace. 
There  Is  something  radically  wrong  with  the 
present  agricultural  program,  as  I  have  often 
said  In  Congress.  oiBaclal  reports  show  that 
food  prices  to  the  consumer  have  actually 
risen,  while  prices  to  farmers  have  declined. 

Yet  the  Republican  leadership  has  done 
nothing  to  remedy  this  situation.    The  only 


solution  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  offers 
is  to  reduce  fanners'  Incomes  below  their 
present  level,  despite  his  claim  that  no 
appreciable  reduction  In  consumer  food 
prices  livill  result.  The  proposal  I  have  made 
is  to  try  the  Brannan  plan  for  all  agricul- 
ture, which  Candidate  Elsenhower  termed 
"moral  bankruptcy,"  but  which  President 
Elsenhower  has  Instituted  for  the  wool  in- 
dustry. 

The  President  and  his  agriculture  experts 
pretend  that  a  flexible  price  support  pro- 
gram will  reduce  prices  to  the  consumer 
and  Increase  Income  to  the  farmer. 

They  continue  in  that  fallacious  claim 
even  after  they  have  proved  themselves 
'wrong. 

We  have  never  had  rigid  but  only  flexible 
price  supports  for  the  dairy  Industry. 

One  of  the  first  things  done  by  ovir  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  with  the  hearty  approval 
of  our  President,  was  to  drop  price  suppwrta 
for  this  Industry  from  90  percent  of  parity 
to  75  percent. 

Result:  The  farmer  Is  getting  less  and  the 
consumer  Is  paying  more. 

That  Is  not  caused  by  any  fallxire  of  the 
cut  In  prices  to  seep  through. 

I  am  talking  about  milk  produced  one  day 
and  sold  the  next  day  for  which  the  farmer 
receives  less  and  the  consumer  pays  more. 

How  can  they  urge  that  any  different  re- 
sult can  come  from  products,  that  will  be 
stored  for  long  periods  of  time? 

Do  not  be  fooled  by  any  pretense  that 
we  win  store  less  of  the  staples  or  basic 
commodities. 

On  the  basis  of  the  representations  of  the 
President  and  his  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
that  we  will  store  more,  this  very  sessloD 
of  Congress  Increased  the  buying,  lending, 
and  storing  authority  of  the  President  and 
his  Department  of  Agriculture  from  $6 ',4 
billion  to  $10  billion.  That  is  in  addition 
to  all  the  billions  to  be  taken  out  of  storage 
and  not  charged  to  the  authcrlzatlon. 

LABOR    AND    UNEMPLOYMENT 

One  of  the  most  important  Republican 
pledges  was  amendment  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law.  I  favored  the  elimination  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act's  repressive  measures  against 
organized  labor.  I  have  always  sought  to 
promote  legislation  fair  to  labor  and  man- 
agement. 

But,  as  you  may  remember.  President  El- 
senhower reversed  himself  when  he  refused 
to  go  along  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
Durkln's  program  for  labor  legislation,  which 
followed  Candidate  Elsenhower's  promises, 
Mr.  Durkln  resigned.  The  Republican  lead- 
ership did  not  allow  Congress  to  pass  on  the 
bills  seeking  to  right  the  wrongs  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

I  s|K>nsored  a  number  of  bills  In  the  labor 
field,  but  as  usual  the  Republican  leader- 
ship did  nothing.  One  called  for  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  and  an  end  to  discrimina- 
tory wage  practices  against  women.  Still 
another  case  where  the  Republicans  did 
nothing  was  the  minimum  wage.  My  bill 
called  for  an  Increase  In  the  mlnlmtim  wage 
from  76  cents  to  $1  an  hour.  Secretary  of 
Labor  Mitchell  agreed  there  should  be  an  in- 
crease, but  President  Elsenhower's  economic 
report  flatly  opposed  one. 

The  most  serious  problems  In  this  field 
Is  that  apparently  the  Republican  Party  Is 
not  concerned  over  the  tremendous  loss  of 
earnings  of  the  wage  earners  of  our  country. 
I  have  called  attention  to  the  millions  of 
Americans  without  Jobs,  largely  due  to  the 
administration's  hard-money  policy,  and  to 
the  millions  more  earning  smaller  wages  and 
working  only  part  time. 

In  the  present  Congress,  I  have  been  ft 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  9430,  the  Forand  bill, 
dealing  with  unemplojrment-compensation 
standards.  I  introduced  H.R.  1270  to  permit 
an  Increase  In  earnings  without  loss  of  social 
security  benefits.     My  bUl,  HJl.  1277.  called 
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for  Income-tax  exemption  on  annuities  and 
pensions,  a  principle  adopted  In  part  In  the 
new  tax  law. 

This  administration  takes  credit  for  en- 
actment of  a  broader  social-security  law.  but 
soft-pedals  the  fact  that  this  was  a  New 
Deal-Pair  Deal  measure  that  was  supported 
and  fought  for  by  Democrats  during  all  the 
years  Republicans  were  resisting  It  as  creep- 
ing socialism. 

PUBLIC   HEALTH  AND  HOUSING 

I  have  always  Insisted  that  effective  Gov- 
ernment action  must  be  taken  to  Improve  the 
national  health.  Proper  medical  care  must 
be  put  within  the  reach  of  every  American. 
It  Is  a  duty  of  the  Government  to  assure  that 
and  to  do  it  without  socializing  medicine. 

■i'et  the  Elsenhower  budget  cut  c'.ticer  re- 
search 28  percent,  heart  disease  research  33 
percent,  and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  allotment  34  percent.  • 

The  so-called  health  relnsura'nce  bill,  the 
administration  proposed,  merely  came  to  the 
aid  of  certain  Insurance  companies,  and  did 
nothing  for  the  health  of  the  Individual 
American  man,  woman,  and  child.  The  only 
public  health  In  the  bill  was  In  Its  title.  It 
made  neither  health  nor  Insurance  available 
to  any  citizen. 

A  similar  situation  was  the  Republican 
housing  bin,  which  I  called  "a  sham  and  a 
fraud  upon  the  American  people."  I  have 
long  maintained  a  particular  Interest  In  pub- 
lic housing,  and  the  Congres'sional  Record 
is  replete  with  my  attempts  to  try  to  provide 
decent  housing  for  all  Americans.  I  pro- 
posed amendments  to  legislation  to  deal  with 
PHA  abuses,  but  Republicans  joined  as  a 
unit  to  vote  them  down,  as  they  did  my  ef- 
forts to  prevent  discrimination  against  mi- 
nority groups  and  to  provide  low-Interest 
rates  on  housing  loans  and  veterans'  home 
loans. 

However,  the  Republlc-n  leadership  In- 
sisted on  guaranteeing  excessive  profits  for 
builders  and  lenders  and  blocked  my  efforts 
and  tVio-se  of  my  colleagues  to  write  into  l.\w 
even  t\ie  minimum  number  of  public-hous- 
ing urdK  requested  by  the  President. 

Here  mo,  the  only  public  housing  In  the 
bill  was  to  the  title.  I  think  It  Is  outrageous 
that  theipeople  of  this  country  should  be 
denied  dn  opportunity  to  live  In  decent 
shelter. 

The  so-called  housing  bill  passed  this  year 
prevents  any  new  public  housing  and  ef- 
fectually kills  the  program.  The  same  bill, 
however,  makes  It  easier  for  the  bankers, 
mortgage  lenders,  and  builders  to  get  richer. 
It  contains  no  real  safeguards  against  a 
repetition  of  the  FHA  scandals  now  filling  the 
newspapers.  It  does  contain  a  provision  sub- 
sidizing the  mortgage  lenders,  guaranteeing 
them  not  only  against  loss,  but  also  a  profit, 
all  at  Government  risk. 

FOREIGN    affairs:    BEWITCKED,    BOTHERED, 
AND    BEWILDERED 

The  present  world  situation  Is  one  of  crisis, 
and  I  have  wholeheartedly  supported  'the 
administration's  continuation  of  the  bi- 
partisan policies  initiated  by  prior  Demo- 
cratic administrations.  Including  the  point 
4  program  and  foreign  aid.  I  have  urged  the 
strengthening  of  our  greatest  potential  In- 
strument for  peace,  the  United  Nations. 

Our  position  In  world  affairs,  however,  has 
worsened  markedly  under  Republican  lead- 
ership. World  communism  has  Increased, 
and  we  have  lost  much  of  the  good  will 
painstakingly  built  up  by  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations with  the  non-Communlst  na- 
tions of  the  world.  The  present  administra- 
tion has  cut  our  mnitary  strength  and  has 
foolishly  tried  to  compensate  for  it  by  a 
•eries  of  transparently  hypocritical  slogans. 

No  one  knows  where  we  stand  on  any- 
'Wng.  If  you  add  up  all  the  pronounce- 
ments made  by  the  President,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  assorted 
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Republican  leaders,  the  sum  total  Is  bluff 
and  backtalk,  threat  and  retreat. 

If  the  matter  were  not  so  very  serlotis, 
we  could  sing  "Bewitched.  Bothered,  and  Be- 
wildered." We  have  learned  a  bitter  lesson 
that  Indochina  could  not  be  saved  by  the 
threats  of  Mr.  Dulles  and  his  colleagues.  The 
situation  In  the  Par  East  Is  bad. 

The  same  muddled  thinking  Is  causing  the 
situation  In  the  Near  East  to  worsen  from 
day  to  day.  This  administration  refuses  to 
recognize  that  an  enemy  of  a  friend  cannot 
be  a  friend  and  that  you  do  not  arm  one  who 
may  use  the  arms  against  your  friend. 

I  opposed  the  Brlcker  amendment,  which 
would  paralyze  the  President's  right  to  con- 
duct our  foreign  affairs. 

I  have  supported  the  extension  of  recipro- 
cal trade  agreements  and  lower  tariffs  to 
aid  our  allies,  even  though  the  President 
backed  down  from  the  request  he  had  termed 
"essential." 

I  have  tried  to  build  up  friendly  relations 
with  the  Latin  American  Republics,  and  with 
Italy,  whose  late  Premier  Alclde  de  Gasperl 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  greeting  on  his  visit 
here  in  1951. 

I  have  striven  for  peace  In  the  Near  East 
and  the  proper  development  of  that  new 
addition  to  the  family  of  free  nations,  Israel. 

OPERATION  TAKEAWAY  :  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  Government 
should  act  as  a  model  employer,  and  I  have 
been  deeply  distressed  by  the  methods  of 
the  present  Republican  administration  as 
regards  civil  service.  Aside  from  the  repre- 
hensible "numbers  game"  reflecting  on  many 
loyal  civil  servants,  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration has  conducted  the  crudest  sort  of 
spoils  system  In  taking  away  the  Jobs  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  for  political  reasons. 

I  have  opposed  the  transfer  of  Government 
agencies  from  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
areas  for  political  reasons,  such  as  the  Quar- 
termaster Purchasing  Agency  and  the  diver- 
sion of  contracts  from  the  Brooklyn  Naval 
Yard.  I  have  sponsored  bills  to  extend  Fed- 
eral compensation  coverage  to  civil  defense 
workers,  for  longevity  step  Increases  In  the 
civil  service  scale,  to  exempt  compensation 
and  pensions  from  Income  tax,  to  excuse 
Government  employees  from  work  to  permit 
them  time  to  vote  In  elections,  and  similar 
measures  aimed  at  making  the  Government 
an  employer  of  which  every  citizen  can  be 
proud. 

I  realize  full  well  the  Inadequate  salaries 
paid  civil  servants,  and  I  have  supported 
proposed  Increases.  Having  worked  as  a 
ranway  mall  clerk,  I  know  the  hardships  of 
pMtal  employees,  and  on  their  behalf  have 
testified  before  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

It  Is  nothing  less  than  reprehensible  to 
deny  postal  and  Federal  employees  a  5-per- 
cent Increase  In  their  pay.  From  the  Presi- 
dent down,  every  Republican  concedes  that 
these  loyal  men  and  women  are  underpaid. 

To  deny  them  a  pay  Increase  unless  we 
simultaneously  provide  additional  revenue  Is 
a  fraud  and  a  sham.  The  subsidy  given  to 
business,  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
alone,  exceeds  the  entire  amount  of  such  In- 
crease. The  dividend  tax  exemption  alone 
exceeds  the  cost  of  such  a  pitifully  Inade- 
quate Increase.  The  additional  depreciation 
tax  cut  to  big  business  Is  about  double  that 
cost. 

Conservative  policy  Indeed,  as  to  wages 
for  the  underpaid  and  liberal,  as  to  tax  cuts 
for  the  greedy. 

IMMIGRATION 

The  Inequities  of  our  present  immigration 
laws  make  a  mockery  of  the  splendid  In- 
scription on  the  base  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
In  New  York  Harbor.  I  was  happy  to  serve 
as  a  cosponsor  with  Senator  Lehman  and 
many  other  Members  of  Congress  of  a  bill 


designed  to  rewrite  completely  our  Immi- 
gration laws  and  to  remove  every  trace  of 
bigotry  therefrom. 

In  addition,  I  Introduced  a  bill  calling  for 
240.000  special  visas  during  the  fiscal  year 
1953-64,  and  have  sponsored  many  private 
blUs  for  the  relief  of  my  constituents  and 
their  famnies. 

In  this  field,  as  In  so  many  others,  the 
fight  must  go  on.  and  I  am  confident  that 
some  day  the  faults  of  our  present  Immigra- 
tion system  will  be  corrected.  They  stUl 
remain  under  President  Elsenhower's  admin- 
istration, although  candidate  Elsenhower 
pledged  prompt  reform. 

TAXES  :  THE  TRICKLE -DOWN  BILL 

Surely  no  part  of  the  activities  6f  govern- 
ment Is  more  Impiortant  than  taxation — and 
It  Is  In  this  field  that  we  find  the  most  glar- 
ing and  Inequitable  giveaway. 

Ninety-two  j>ercent  of  American  families 
have  good  reason  to  be  unhappy  about  the 
Republican  tax  bill  that  Is  now  the  law  of 
the  land,  for  they  do  not  own  any  ccnpo- 
ratlon  stock.  This  Republican  Congress  and 
administration,  however,  have  given  tax 
benefits  to  the  8  percent  of  American  families 
who  do.  In  fact,  the  Republican  program  of 
"bundles  for  bUUonalres"  especially  benefits 
only  six-tenths  of  1  percent  of  American 
famUles,  who  own  80  percent  of  all  publicly 
held  stock. 

The  new  Republican  tax  law  provides  ben- 
efits for  stockholders,  to  the  detriment  of 
those  Americans  who  earn  their  Income 
through  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  Let  us  take 
as  an  example  two  families,  each  with  hus- 
band, wife,  and  one  child,  and  an  Income  of 
$5,000.  One  of  these  two  famUles  has  an 
Income  consisting  entirely  of  wages  or  sal- 
ary; Its  Income  tax  wlU  be  $420.  The  other 
family,  with  Income  entirely  from  stock 
dividends,  will  pay  an  Income  tax  of  only 
$328.  Tlius  unearned  Income  Is  to  be  taxed 
less  than  earned  Income  of  the  same  size. 

Of  course,  the  tax  difference  Increases 
greatly  as  Income  Increases.  Seventy-three 
and  seven-tenths  percent  of  taxpayers  With 
Incomes  over  $25,000  reported  dividend  re- 
ceipts, while  only  4.5  percent  of  taxpayers 
with  Incomes  under  $5,000  did  so.  It  Is 
primarily  those  with  Incomes  of  $10,000  or 
more  per  year  who  report  dividend  receipts. 
I  might  point  our  further  that  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  asked  for  much 
greater  benefits  for  stockholders,  but  Demo- 
crats In  Congress  managed  to  cut  them  down. 

This  Republican  tax  bUl  gives  corpora- 
tions, and  the  20  percent  of  American  tax- 
payers with  Incomes  over  $5,000,  77  percent 
of  the  total  tax  benefits.  The  80  percent  of 
American  taxpayers  with  Incomes  less  than 
$5,000  get  only  23  percent  of  tax  relief,  thanks 
to  Republicanism.  It  seems  that  the  basis 
for  Republican  taxation  is  the  old  "trickle- 
down"  Idea,  which  we  thought  had  disap- 
peared forever;  It  gives  the  wealthy  the  ben- 
efit of  tax  relief  although  they  need  It  least, 
in  the  hope  that  some  of  the  benefit  wUl 
trickle  down  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
I  am  proud  of  my  vote  against  the  "trickle- 
down"  tax  bill. 

I  believe  In  giving  tax  relief  to  those  who 
need  It  most.  Ever  since  1948  I  have  intro- 
duced resolutions  calling  for  an  increase  in 
personal  exemptions  to  $3,600  for  heads  of 
families  as  the  first  step  In  reducing  taxes. 
But  of  course  this  was  in  conflict  with  the 
policy  of  the  Republicans  In  control  who 
insist  on  giving  tax  preference  to  those 
wealthy  enough  not  to  need  It.  One  of  my 
proposals,  however,  was  partially  carried  Into 
effect :  An  exemption  will  be  provided  for  the 
first  $1,200  of  retirement  Income.  Another 
of  my  proposals  calned  some  ground,  too; 
child-care  allowances  were  provided,  but 
much  less  than  adequate  and  much  less  than 
I  called  for  In  my  bill. 
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One  further  fact  should  be  mentioned  here 
about  taxes,  because  Republicans  are  very 
unlikely  to  mention  It  themselves;  the  gen- 
eral 10-percent  decrease  in  Individual  taxes 
that  became  effective  the  first  of  this  year 
was  i>assed  by  a  Democratic  Congress  and 
signed  by  a  Democratic  P>resldent.  The  Re- 
publican tax  bill  Is  the  one  benefiting  the 
vsrell-to-do.  and  that  Is  the  giveaway  I  op- 
poeed. 

Please  understand,  I  am  not  oppoeed  to 
eliminating  double  taxation.  But  I  Insist 
that  Inequities  be  remedied  equally.  The 
taxp>ayer  earning  Interest  on  a  savings  ac- 
count Is  entitled  to  the  same  relief  as  a  tax- 
payer receiving  dividends  on  stock.  Further- 
more. If  we  cannot  remove  all  inequities  be- 
cause we  will  lose  too  much  revenue,  do  not 
select  one  clas§  as  against  another. 

Do  not  Increase  and  continue  depreciation 
and  depletion  allowances  at  the  expanse  of 
the  wage  earner.  If  we  cannot  save  taxes 
for  all.  save  tuxes  for  him  first.  He  spends 
all  his  earnings  almost  as  fast  as  he  gets 
them.     That  Is  what  makes  for  proeperlty. 

CIVn.    RIGHTS   AND    BROTHERHOOD 

Unfortunately,  the  Republican  leadership 
defeated  my  efforts  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion in  regard  to  public  hoxislng  projects,  and 
did  nothing  about  my  measures  to  prevent 
Federal  aid  to  National  Guard  units  practlc- 
t  ing  discrimination  and  to  secure  similar  acts 
to  guarantee  civil  rights  for  all. 

I  have  always  recognized  the  role  of  re- 
ligion In  life,  and  I  have  been  privileged  to 
participate  In  many  religious  and  Interfalth 
activities. 

Although  I  recognize  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  guaranteed  by  our  Con- 
stitution. I  appreciate  that  the  fundamental 
principles  of  civil  rights  are  based  on  the 
brotherhood  of  n^fgji^  under  the  fatherhood  of 
God. 

We  can  legislate  on  these  principles  in- 
telligently only  If  we  understand  them.  We 
understand  them  only  If  we  know  religion. 

That  Is  why  I  constantly  direct  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  the  activities  of  all  rell- 
6;Ioufl  groups  and  do  my  utmost  to  stir  them 
Into  action  against  all  antlrellglous  groups 
and  activities. 

In  oppoplnj?  McCarthylsm  and  In  deploring 
the  current  wave  of  hysteria  in  this  country 
largely  Inspired  thereby,  I  do  not  lessen  my 
hatred  of  oommur.Lsm  and  all  Its  works.  My 
constituents  mav  well  remember  the  cam- 
paign of  1948  when  my  opponent  was  Le« 
Pressman,  once  described  as  the  No.  1  Com- 
munist of  the  country.  In  that  year  the 
Communists  spent  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  trying  t-o  defeat  me.  and  I  was  vi- 
ciously attacked  becauf^e  of  my  v'.e'->rous  antl- 
communlsm.  I  am  happv  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  Most  Reverend  Ber- 
nard J.  Shell  auxiliary  bishop  of  Chicago 
and  a  leading  Roman  Catholic  churchman 
and  (tenulr.e  antl-Oommunlst,  He  said, 
among  other  things 

"I  take  It  that  a  genuine  anti -Communist 
Is  one  who  despises  the  cotirt  methods  of  the 
Communists  I  take  It  he  hates  the  Com- 
munist Idea  that  one  [s  sjuilty  until  provsd 
Innocent.  I  take  It  that  the  senvitne  antl- 
Communlst  Is  one  who.  above  ail  believes  In 
the  democratic  procedures  and  Is  willing  to 
stand  by  them,  even  In  the  face  of  great 
temptations  to  lose  one's  temper  and  to  lose 
■  .ne'8  faith  In  the  methods  of  freemen." 

I  am  proud  to  stand  alongside  him  In  this 
vital  nght  for  our  clvU  liberties 

I  am  the  only  Member  of  any  Oongress  who 
had  an  opponent  who  dared  to  avail  hLmself 
of  the  privilege  of  running  for  office  under 
the  name  and  emblem  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

I  am  also  proud  of  the  autographed  photo- 
graph given  me  by  one  of  the  great  states- 
men of  the  free  antl-Communist  world,  the 
late  Premier  Alclde  de  Gaspfrl  of  Italy,  for 
my  elTorts  In  behalf  of  Ita:y's  fight  against 


communism.  Indeed,  when  I  think  that  a 
certain  Senator  first  discovered  communism 
In  1050,  2  years  after  I  had  oppoeed  and  de- 
feated communism  In  a  congressional  elec- 
tion; when  I  think  of  my  votes  for  forelgtn 
Edd  to  bolster  the  antl-Communlst  allies  of 
this  country  and  the  contrast  with  his  votes 
against  all  foreign  aid;  when  I  think  of  his 
apparent  objective,  the  catching  of  headlines 
rather  than  Communists,  and  the  demoraliz- 
ing effect  of  his  wave  of  fear,  then  I  am  cer- 
tain that  even  my  humble  efforts  have  done 
more  against  communism  than  his  ever  will. 
I  have  called  attention  to  the  McCarthy- 
ite  actions  of  the  staff  of  the  Reece  investi- 
gating committee,  branding  as  communistic 
the  encyclicals  of  two  Popes  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  I  have  opposed — even  when  almost 
alone — the  serious  threats  to  our  civil  lib- 
erties posed  by  actions  taken  during  a  wave 
of  hysteria,  when  some  legislators  abdicated 
their  responsibilities  because  of  fear.  In 
my  position,  I  have  been  happy  to  coincide 
with  the  views  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Chief 
of  the  FBI,  and  Judge  Harold  Medina,  who 
presided  over  the  trial  which  resulted  in  the 
conviction  of  the  top  Communists  of  the 
country. 

THE  FOLKS  BACK   HOME 

It  is  With  mixed  humility  and  pride  that 
I  present  this  report.  It  Is  with  humility, 
because  I  recognize  my  responsibility  as  a 
servant  of  my  constituents  and  of  the  public 
Interest.  It  Is  with  pride,  because  I  have 
never  failed  to  carry  out  a  campaign^  pledge, 
and  because  I  have  consistently  striven  to 
serve  the  public  Interest  as  I  saw  It  to  be. 

My  services  have  always  been  at  the  dis- 
posal of  my  constituents.  I  have  never  failed 
to  try  to  help  with  their  Individual  problems 
so  far  as  I  was  able  to  do  so.  I  joined  with 
my  colleagues  in  trying  to  keep  local  Federal 
services  operating  efficiently  and  at  a  maxi- 
mum. 

While  1  do  not  expect  the  electorate  to 
agree  with  me  at  all  times  on  all  matters, 
at  least  we  will  make  every  effort  to  under- 
stand one  another  so  that  our  respect  for 
each  other  will  survive  our  disagreement. 

That  is  the  American  way. 

Hobgoblins  and  REALrras 
I  Remarks   of   Hon.   Abraham    J.   Multeb,   of 

New  Tork,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Tuesday,  August  2,  1955) 

Mr.  MiTLTER.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  before  the  start 
of  our  legislative  session,  the  President  had 
great  misgivings  about  the  coming  months. 
He  reprimanded  the  voters  of  the  Nation  be- 
cause they  chose  to  send  Democrats  to  Con- 
gress, while  the  administration  was  of  the 
opposing  political  faith.  He  forecast  that  a 
Ftepubllcan  administration  would  not  have 
the  support  of  a  Democratic  Congress.  Dur- 
ing the  1964  congressional  camp)algn,  he 
even  foresaw  the  possibility  of  a  cold  war 
within  Government  which  could  destroy  the 
Nation's  unity  at  this  crucial  time. 

The  same  kind  of  talk  from  a  Democratic 
Resident  would  have  been  labeled  In  the  one- 
party  press  either  as  intended  to  scare  our 
people  or  as  an  insult  to  our  intelligence. 
Coming  from  the  leader  of  the  Republican 
Party,  that  same  part  of  oxir  American  press 
repeated  the  reckless  charg^e  as  though  it 
were  unimpeachable  gospel. 

How  disappointing  It  must  be  to  them  to 
find  that  the  hobgoblins  and  the  gremlins 
disappeared  Into  thin  air  even  before  the 
84th  Congress  opened. 

Now  that  the  first  session  of  this  Congress 
has  closed,  the  American  people  are  entitled 
to  the  full  story. 

Even  though  an  ardent  Democrat,  I  will 
not  iwetend  that  none  of  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues made  any  mistakes,  nor  that  there 
was  no  occasion  when  some  of  my  Republi- 
can colleague*  did  vote  right.  I  do  proclaim, 
however,  as  loudly  as  I  can,  that  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  voted  right  more  frequently 


than  my  Republican  colleagues  and  con- 
versely, that  the  Republicans  voted  wrong 
more  frequently  than  the  Democrats — too 
frequently  for  the  good  of  our  country. 

Let  us  r.ow  proceed  to  analyze  the  record. 

The  President  greatly  underestimated  the 
caliber  and  character  of  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority. He  now  admits  that  the  political  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Democratic-sontrolled 
Congress  made  the  successes  of  this  session 
possible.  The  proof  of  Democratic  leader- 
ship   and    support — the    willingness    to    lay 

aside  political  antagonism  and  jealousies 

is  a  part  of  the  record. 

It  Is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  review 
these  accomplishments.  In  doing  so,  we 
must  have  In  mind  that  what  Is  right  or 
wrong  is  not  determined  by  who  sptonsors 
a  proposal,  nor  by  which  party  supports  It. 
The  determination  must  be  based  on  the  sole 
test  of  what  Is  best  for  the  greatest  number 
of  our  people. 

international  affairs:  ttNirr  and  strength 

Nowhere  is  the  story  of  cooperation  and 
responsibility  better  illustrated  than  in  the 
areas  of  foregn  policy  and  national  defense. 
The  world  situation  threatens  to  remain  a 
precarious  one  for  many  years  to  come.  Al- 
though the  great  Ideological  conflicts  between 
East  and  West  show  some  indication  of  being 
eased,  few  are  shortsighted  enough  to  believe 
that  the  alms  of  international  communism 
have  changed  so  completely  In  so  short  a 
time.  If  these  differences  between  East  and 
West  cannot  be  settled  or  .at  least  compro- 
mised, the  alternative  is  a  global  atomic  war 
from  which  no  side  could  emerge  victorious." 
While  urging  thorough  exploration  of  every 
path  that  might  lead  to  world  peace,  the 
Democratic  Party  stood  as  one  man  in  favor 
of  keeping  our  guard  up  and  oilr  defenses 
strong  enough  to  withstand  a  sneak  attack. 
In  our  system  of  Government  the  President  . 
and  his  State  Department  must  assume  the 
leadership  in  the  realm  of  international  af-  * 
fairs.  Congress  responded  by  supporting 
them  completely  on  every  major  Issue.  The 
President  was  authorized  to  use  U.S.  military 
forces  in  defending  Formosa  and  the  nearby 
Pescadores  Islands.  Executive  agreements 
were  ratified  establishing  a  mutual-defense 
treaty  with  Nationalist  China  and  a  NATO- 
type  defense  alliance  for  southeast  Asia. 

Despite  overwhelming  sentiment  In  the 
Congress  for  It,  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  took  no  firm  or  realistic  step 
toward  establishing  permanent  peace  in  the 
Near  East. 

The  occupation  of  Germany  was  ended  so 
that  she  could  be  armed  and  brought  into 
the  European  defense  system.  Austria  was 
reestablished  as  an  independent  and  demo- 
cratic state. 

To  carry  out  our  foreign  policy  alms.  Con- 
gress authorized  83.2  billion  for  economic 
and  military  aid  to  foreign  countries. 

To  encourage  the  benefits  of  International 
trade,  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
was  extended  for  3  years  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  full  authority  to  continue  his 
efforts  to  promote  our  foreign  affairs.  A  bill 
simplifying  our  complicated  and  outmoded 
system  of  customs  definition,  classification, 
and  rate  structure  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  awaits  Senate  ap- 
proval In  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

A  manpower  reserve  program  was  put  Into 
effect  which  provides  for  a  trained  military 
reeerve  of  3,900.000  men  by  1959.  Such  a 
program,  the  President  told  us,  will  avoid 
the  cost  and  Inconvenience  of  a  large  stand- 
ing army,  while  at  the  same  time  providing 
for  the  national  defense.  It  was  necessary, 
nevertheless,  to  extend  the  selective  service 
law  for  4  more  years,  including  the  draft  of 
doctors  and  dentists  for  2  more  years.  I  am 
far  from  satisfied  with  either  of  these  laws. 
but  believe  they  are  the  best  compromise 
we  could  get  at  this  time. 

Atomic  energy  projects  were  authorized  to 
the  extent  of  $237  million  for  research  facill- 
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ties  and  actual  production  of  atomic  peace- 
time projects,  as  well  as  atomic  weapons. 
Funds  were  also  authorized  for  the  expansion 
of  existing  aeronautical  research,  for  con- 
struction of  foreign  military  bases  and  hous- 
ing, and  for  a  billion-dollar  Navy  shipbuild- 
ing program. 

The  only  issue  on  which  Congress  and  the 
administration  clashed  was  the  relatively 
minor  one  involving  Marine  Corps  manpower. 
Congress  refused  to  bow  to  the  Republican 
demand  for  a  22,000-man  cut  in  this  Impor- 
tant military  unit. 

AH  in   all,  the   Democratic   Congress  was 
liappy   to   follow   a   foreign-policy   program 
whose  principles  were  enunciated  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  Secretary  of  State  Acheson. 
several   years   ago.     The   result  has   been   a 
satisfying  one.     American  prestige  has  grown 
abroad,  the  cold  war  tensions  have  lessened, 
if  only  temporarily,  and  a  period  of  diplo- 
matic negotiation  has  been  vigorously  begun. 
Democratic  support,  far  from  being  absent, 
has  been  consistently  greater  than  the  sup- 
port of  the  President's  own  party.     Because 
of  this  support,  the  United  States  has  been 
able  to  demonstrate  its  strength  and  unity. 
social  legislation:  for  the  many  and  not 
the  pew 
In  domestic  matters,  of  course,  there  was 
no  comparable  need  for  unanimity  of  think- 
ing.   The  Democratic  majority  acted  accord- 
ing to  its  poUtlcal  and  economic  principles 
and  clashed  with  the  administration  where 
there  was  substantial  difference.    Once  again 
however,    Mr.    Elsenhower's    forecast    of    a 
cold  war  was  completely  unfounded.     The 
Democratic  opposition  to  admimstratlon  pol- 
icies was  as  intelligent  and  high-minded  as  it 
was  determined.     There  was  no  oppbsltlon 
merely  for  opposition's  sake. 

In  the  area  of  social  legislation,  several  of 
the  Bdnalnistratlon's  proposals  were  exten- 
sions of  earlier  New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal  ideas. 
These  found  enthusiastic  Democratic  sup- 
port as  far  as  they  went — but  often  they 
did  not  go  nearly  far  enough.  Increased  rail- 
road retirement  benefits,  better  FHA  mort- 
gage insurance  coverage,  and  improved 
surplus  property  disposal  to  schools  and 
hospitals  were  implementations  of  the 
Democratic  program.  Other  parts  of  the 
administration  program,  however,  proved 
quite  Inadequate. 

A  minimum  wage  proposal  of  «0.90  per  hour 
unreal  at  a  time  of  high  prices  and  general 
prosperity,  was  changed  to  a  $1  minimum 
This  increase  over  the  old  $0.75  minimum  will 
help  keep  industries  from  "running  away" 
to  the  South  and  West  where  labor  is  so  much 
cheaper,  as  well  as  preserve  a  decent  wage 
for  all  American  workers.  More  important. 
It  raises  the  standard  of  living  of  aU  our  citi- 
zens, nationally  and  not  sectlonally. 

The  administration's  housing  bill  asked 
lor  only  35.000  public-housing  units  and 
made  them  well-nigh  impossible  of  con- 
struction by  improper  restrictions.  Congress 
Increased  the  low-rent  provisions  by  10,000 
additional  units  and  eased  the  requirements 
to  enable  more  extensive  and  better  balanced 
housing  projects.  Such  Uberallzation  of  the 
law  u  necessitated  by  the  acute  housing 
Mortage  and  the  slum  clearance  needs  of 
our  urban  centers. 

To  cure  the  unfortunate  polio  vsujclne 
inlxup,  Congress  authorized  «2  ipllllon  more 
than  was  asked  by  the  President.  In  addi- 
tion, all  necessary  funds  are  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  States  to  purchase  enough  vaccine 
for  one-third  of  all  the  unvacclnated  chil- 
"Irtn,  plus  all  expectant  mothers.  A  more  ex- 
tensive and  a  better  program  was  opposed  by 
the  administration  as  unnecessary  and  a  step 
tw&rd  socialized  medicine.  The  threat  of  a 
'eto  of  the  entire  program  effectually  pre- 
'ented  the  enactment  of  control  legUlatlon. 
Obviously,  this  administration  is  wiUlng  to 
n«k  black  markets  which  may  destroy  the 
h«lth  of  our  people. 


In  appropriations  for  general  matters  of 
health,  education,  and  social  welfare,  the 
Congress  added  more  than  $17  mUlion  to  the 
Elsenhower  program.  The  Congress  felt  that 
these  were  matters  in  which  false  economy 
was  extremely  dangerous.  We  were  not  will- 
ing to  bear  the  responsibility  of  holding  back 
research  programs  on  cancer,  heart  disease, 
arthritis,  and  mental.health  so  that  the  Fed- 
eral budget  might  be  a  fraction  of  1  percent 
lower.  This,  too,  points  up  a  basic  difference 
of  philosophy.  The  Democrats  believe  In 
being  liberal  with  money  to  conserve  the 
health  of  our  people. 

So  too,  an  attempt  to  liberalize  the  social 
security  laws  and  make  the  program  more 
adequate  to  meet  today's  problems  was 
stoutly  opposed  by  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration. The  Democatrlc  majority  in  the 
House  pt  Representatives  overwhelmingly 
passed  a  bill  to  lower  retirement  age  for 
women  from  65  to  62,  to  allow  disability 
benefits  to  250,000  workers  aged  50  or  more, 
to  continue  disability  benefits  for  children 
after  age  18,  and  to  extend  coverage  to  the 
professions.  Administration  opposition  in 
the  Senate  defeated  this  program  there,  al- 
though the  need  for  such  legislation  has  be- 
come more  and  more  apparent  in  recent 
ye.ors. 

Throughout    the    consideraUon    of    these 
matters.       the      Republicans      consistently 

showed    themselves    for    what    they    are a 

party  dedicated  to  the  few  rather  than  the 
many;  a  party  which  is  more  Interested  in 
budgetary  figures  than  human  needs;  a 
party  seeking  to  carry  out  a  minimal  social 
program  at  a  minimal  expense.  Plenty  of 
llpservice,  but  no  votes. 

business  and  taxation  :    the  LmXE  FISH  IN  A 
BIG    POND 

The  Elsenhower  administration  has  time 
and  again  denied  that  it  is  an  administra- 
tion of,  by,  and  for  big  business.  And  yet 
the  record  clearly  shows  that  almost  all  of 
the  major  economic  policies  which  seek  to 
help  the  small  businessman  have  originated 
among  the  Democratic  Members  of  Congress 
and  have  been  opposed  by  the  Republican 
administration. 

The  Small  Business  Administration,  an 
agency  dedicated  to  the  plight  of  smaU 
business,  was  extended  for  2  years.  The 
administration  opposed  any  increase  in  its 
authorized  funds.  The  amount  of  any  in- 
dividual loan  was  increased  to  $250,000, 
These  loans  are  intended  for  those  deserving 
small  businessmen  who  cannot  get  help 
from  regular  bank  sources.  The  disaster 
loan  program  and  the  small  business  partici- 
pation In  Government  procurement  were 
strengthened.  The  lending  function  to- 
gether with  the  help  given  to  small  busi- 
ness in  getting  a  fair  share  of  Government 
procurement  contracts  makes  SBA  one  of  the 
most  Important  agencies  to  have  been  started 
In  recent  years. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  domestic  policies, 
which  in  principle,  has  been  consUtently 
supported  by  both  parties. 

Bills    were    passed    to    halt    the    growing 
monopolistic    practices    in    business.      The 
antitrust  penalty  for  violation  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  was  raised  from  $5,000  to  $50,000. 
It  was  evident  that  $5,000  to  a  large  corpora- 
tion U  merely  a  petty-cash  transaction  which 
was  no  deterrent  to  such  a  potential  violator. 
In  addition,  the  House  passed  a  bill  to  curb 
the  Infiuence  of  bank  holding  companies  by 
requiring  Federal  approval  of  new  bank  ac- 
quisitions by  holding  companies  and  requir- 
ing those  companies  to  divest  themselves  of 
their  nonbanking  Interests.     This  bill  is  de- 
signed  to  preserve   the   small   independent 
bank  as  the  banking  unit  best  able  to  serve 
the  Interests  of  the  small  businessmen.    In 
the  area  of  taxes,  most  of  the  existing  in- 
come, corporate  and  excess-profits  taxes  were 
extended  for  another  year.    The  only  Impor- 
tant proposal  for  tax  relief  came  from  the 


Democratic  side  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Although^tfals  concerned 
a  mere  $20  cut  in  personal  inWme  taxes  for 
each  taxpayer  and  each  depiendent — relief 
aimed  at  the  lowest  lncom4~J^acket,  yet 
equally  fair  to  all  income  brackets — the  Re- 
publican administration  forcefully  rejected 
the  Idea  and  caused  Its  defeat  In  the  Senate 
after  the  House  had  given  Its  approval. 

ARMED  SERVICES  AND  VETERANS:   SOMETHING  FOB 
SOMETHING 

Thanks  to  Democratic  support,  the  service- 
man and  veteran  were  not  forgotten  during 
the  past  few  months.  Those  who  were  In  the 
service  as  of  January  31,  1955,  were  allowed 
to  go  on  biUldlng  up  GI  schooling  benefits 
unUl  discharged  from  the  service.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  direct-loan  program 
was  extended  for  another  2  years  and  was 
broadened  to  include  home  improvements 
as  weU  as  home  purchases.  Disabled  vet- 
erans, including  those  who  fought  In  Korea, 
were  given  the  privilege  of  starting  purchase 
of  a  special  automobile  before  October  1966. 
To  help  the  buildup  of  a  strong  backbone 
of  career  servicemen — an  essential  supple- 
ment to  the  new  military  Reserve  program 

•  Congress  raised  the  pay  and  created  greater 
benefits  for  servicemen  as  an  Incentive  to  a 
military  career.  Finally,  Congress  decided 
to  continue  regular  pay  to  the  dependents 
and  relatives  of  missing  or  captured  men  who 
had  fought  in  Korea. 

The  feeling  was  strong  in  the  Congress  that 
our  Government  should  do  as  much  as  it 
could  for  the  men  who  defend  our  country 
and  are  called  upon  to  make  great  sacrifices. 
This  program  was  both  an  expression  of 
gratitude  of  the  American  citizen  and  a 
means  of  compensation  for  their  sacrifices. 
transportation:  Btrr  not  at  ant  cost 
The  pressing  need  to  bring  the  Nation's 
transportation  system  up  to  date  was  ap- 
parent to  the  leaders  of  both  parties.  Air- 
port construction  was  encouraged  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $252  million  in  grants-in-aid  to  the 
States  for  4  years. 

In  advocating  a  nationwide  highway  con- 
struction program,  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration asked  that  the  10-year  program  be 
financed  with  special  high-rate  bonds.  This 
would  have  involved  at  least  $2.7  bUllon  in 
unnecessary  interest  paymenu  to  bankers 
and  other  bondholders.  The  administration 
proposal  was  another  unfortunate  example 
of  special -Interest  legislation  which  the  Dem- 
ocratic majority  has  refused  to  stomach.  The 
Democratic  majority  almost  una^fimously  re- 
jected this.  They  proposed  in '  its  place  a 
system  of  user  taxes  on  gasoline  and  tires,  a 
plan  by  which  those  who  benefited  by  the 
construction  of  the  highways  would  pay  their 
cost.  Opposition  to  this  proposal  arose  from 
many  sources  and  the  House  defeated  the 
bill  even  though  the  Senate  had  given  Its 
approval.  The  Republican  opposition  waa 
almost  unanimous. 


fedxbal  kmplotkbb:  morx  of  thx  same 
With  regard  to  the  pay  of  Federal  em- 
ployees, the  administration  insUted  it  would 
approve  only  a  straight  5-percent  Increase, 
while  conceding  the  employees  were  entlUed 
to  more.  The  Democrats  once  again  felt  this 
to  be  bad  business  and  false  economy,  having 
In  mind  how  much  Government  workers'  pay 
had  lagged  behind  the  cost-of-living  in- 
creases and  comparable  wage  increases  among 
other  workers  throughout  the  country.  We 
prevailed,  though  not  to  the  full  extent.  In- 
creased pay  bills  for  more  than  the  admin- 
istration recommended  were  passed  and 
approved. 

the  gtveawats:   biookb  and  more 

The   minks   are   now   sables.     The   5-per- 

centers  are  lO-percenters.     Teapot  Dome  was 

a  drop  in  a  bucket  compared  to  Dlxon-Yatea. 

First  they  gave  away  our  oU   lands.    Now 
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they  are  trying  to  give  away  all  the  rest  of 
our  natural  resources.       » 

The  projects  In  which  big  business  would 
not  risk  its  stoclUiolders'  money  are  now 
beginning  to  pay  back;  the  taxpayer  his  In- 
vestment So  the  administration  will  now 
get  the  Government  out  of  buslncES  by  giv- 
ing to  big  business  the  taxpayers"  property. 

To  help  do  this  our  Government  now  uses 
WOC's.  That  Is  the  old  dollar-a-year  man. 
He  now  works  for  us  "without  compensa- 
tion." Big  business  pays  him  and  lends  him 
to  the  Government  for  nothing.  For  noth- 
ing to  the  taxpayer,  but  not  for  nothing  tw 
his  private  empleyer.  He  merely  steers  the 
Government  business  to  his  employer.  He 
sits  In  on  ajl  the  high-level  policymaking 
conferences,  either  as  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment or  as  his  consultant.  Maybe  he  does 
not  give  his  private  employer  any  advance 
Information.  Maybe  he  does  not  write  the 
specifications  that  only  his  private  employer 
can  bid  on.  Maybe  1  am  speculating.  Then 
why  did  Secretary  of  Commerce  Weeks  re- 
fuse to  tell  a  congressional  committee  what 
his  big  business  advisers  do?  Why  was  It 
necessary  to  employ  as  a  top  executive  In  the 
Container  Division  of  that  Department,  the 
Washington  "special  representative."  on  the 
payroll  as  such,  of  the  country's  largest  con- 
tainer corporation?  The  testimony  showed 
this  man  knew  nothing  about  the  business. 

The  full  story  Is  being  developed  now  and 
promises  to  be  the  biggest  scandal  of  otir 
history. 

THE    FARMER    AND  JIHB    CONStTMER:      THEY       ^ 
NEED    EACH    OTHER 

1,  have  supported  the  Democratic  farm 
program  because  I  am  convinced  that  neither 
farmer  ncr  consumer  can  prosper  alone. 
They  live  and  proeper  together,  or  not  at  all. 

The  Elsenhower  farm  program  will  destroy 
our  country. 

Our  warehouses  are  bursting  at  the  seams. 
Some  because  they  are  overloaded.  Others 
because  this  administration  bought  and  paid 
for  defective  storage"  facilities. 

In  various  parw  of  the  country  there  Is 
unemployment  so  serious  that  our  p)eople  are 
starving  while  surplus  commodities  In  Gov- 
ernment warehouses  are  rotting  away. 

Under  20  years  of  Democratic  administra- 
tion, the  farm  program  sustained  losses  of 
$1  billion.  In  less  than  2V2  years  of  Republi- 
can admlnlstrtalon  the  farm  program  lost 
»aVi  bUllon.  V 

In  20  years  under  the  Democrats,  the 
maximum  authorization  for  the  program  was 
$8^4  billion.  In  2 '/a  years  under  the  Repub- 
licans, the  Elsenhower  administration  In- 
creased It  to  $12  billion. 

If  you  do  not  think  cheese  smells,  ask 
Secretary  Benson  to  explain  about  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  he  Just  handed  to — no,  not 
the  farmers — to  the  big  cheese  processors. 

FISCAL    POUCT:    I    HOPE    YOU    CAN   ADD 

Candidate  ESsenhower  promised  to  balance 
the  budget.  Of  course,  you  know  he  was 
fooling.  President  Elsenhower,  thinking  you 
took  Candidate  Elsenhower  seriously,  has 
hastened  to  explain  that  he  did  not  say  when. 

But  he  did  promise  as  President,  that  If 
we  Increased  the  national  debt  limit  In  1954 
to  $281  billion,  he  would  cut  back  the  In- 
crease In  1955.  In  the  last  days  of  this  ses- 
sion, he  sent  word  to  your  Congress  that  he 
oould  not  keep  his  promise  and  that  we  must 
give  him  another  year  In  which  to  do  what 
he  said  needed  only  1  year  to  do. 

Let  us  not  be  too  hard  on  him.  I  think 
that  you.  too.  would  have  trouble  with  that 
much  money.    I  know  that  I  would. 

MY     OWN    projects;     SOMETHING    FOR    THE 

Every  Congressman  has  his  own  particular 
-Interests  that  he  hopes  to  see  enacted. 
Throughout  the  years  I  have  been  able  to 
g»ln  the  approval  of  many  proposals  while 

othprs    su;;     await    congressional    approval. 


Without  attempting  to  set  them  forth  In  the 
order  of  their  Importance,  some  of  the  pro- 
ixisals  I  hope  to  see  enacted  In  the  near  fu- 
ture are:  low-Income  housing  for  the  aged; 
a  complete  clvll-rlghts  program;  revision  of 
the  refugee  relief  and  Immigration  laws;  no 
discrimination  or  segregation  In  National 
Guard  units;  measures  to  keep  racist  and 
defamatory  literature  out  of  the  mall;  pow- 
er to  the  President  to  act  In  health  matters 
In  case  of  a  national  emergency;  strengthen- 
ing of  our  antitrust  laws  to  help  keep  the 
small -business  man  as  the  backbone  of  our 
free-enterprise  system;  Income-tax  deduc- 
tions for  all  educational  expenses  of  de- 
pendents and  exemptions  for  servicemen 
serving  overseas;  prevention  of  the  giveaway 
programs  of  .Government  rights  and  prot)erty; 
free  postage  to  and  from  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces;  a  review  of  all  disapproved 
veterans*  claims  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims; 
a  sound  and  just  security  program  that  will 
weed  out  the  disloyal,  without  destroying 
the  loyal;  a  system  of  standby  economic  con- 
trols for  the  prevention  of  Inflation;  a  system 
of  allocations  and  priorities  of  fuel  for  emer- 
gencies; a  Department  of  Civil  Defense  wdth- 
In  the  Department  of  Defense,  with  strength- 
ened authority;  greater  consideration  of  con- 
sumer problems  by  establishing  a  congres- 
sional committee  teherefor,  as  well  as  an  ex- 
ecutive department  to  protect  the  consumer; 
better  pay  for  Federal  employees;  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  by  women;  and  a  code  of 
ethics  In  Government  for  Government  of- 
ficials which,  among  other  things,  will  pre- 
vent big  business  from  acquiring  our  birth- 
right. 

conclusion:  REspoNsiBiLrrY  and 

INTELLIGENCE 

The  record  of  the  Congress  this  year  has 
been  a  mixed  one.  And  this  Is  far  from  a 
complete  record.  It  Is  merely  a  brief  sum- 
mary. Some  of  the  more  Important  legisla- 
tion that  might  have  been  enacted  this  year 
has  been  left  until  next  year. 

The  accomplishments,  nevertheless,  have 
been  solid  ones — the  very  opposite  of  what 
tne  Republican  leaders  told  the  American 
people  to  expect. 

The  moral  of  this  story  may  be  simply 
stated;  the  opposition  to  the  administration 
by  the  Democratic  majority  has  been  Intel- 
ligent and  responsible.  Where  differences 
have  existed  between  administration  and 
Congress,  there  has  been  a  give-and-take  and 
compromise  worthy  of  democratic  Institu- 
tions. The  people  of  this  country  were  not 
neglected  by  their  Government  in  favor  of 
partisan  politics  and  petty  Jealousies.  The 
Democrats  of  this  country  have  a  right  to 
be  proud  of  that  record. 

RECESS    BUT    NOT    RESPITE 

•  Although  Congress  is  about  to  recess  until 
January  1956.  your  Congressman  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  yo.u.  His  office — your  office — 
will  remain  open  and  fully  staffed  through- 
out the  year.  If  visiting  Washington,  feel 
free  to  come  In.  If  you  have  a  problem  that 
you  think  your  Congressman  can  help  you 
solve,  write  him  a  note  to  that  address.  He 
may  not  be  able  to  help  you,  but  you  may 
be  sure  he  will  try. 

Reflection  Is  Good  foe  the  Political  Sotn, 
(Remarks  of  Hon.  Abraham  J.  Multer.  of 

New  York.  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Friday.  July  27,  1956) 

Mr  Multer.  Mr.  Speaker.  4  years  ago  a 
giant  hoax  was  perpetrated  on  the  American 
people.  They  were  promised  a  new  approach 
to  Government,  one  that  truly  was  to  repre- 
sent them.  In  1952,  they  were  promised  a 
world  of  peace  and  prosperity,  lower  taxes, 
higher  wages,  lower  prices,  and  a  balanced 
budget.  The  best  business  heads  In  America 
were  to  run  our  Government. 

Two  years  went  by,  and  the  dlslllxisloned 
American   people   went   back  to   their  own 


party,  the  Democratic  Party,  by  electing  a 
Democratic  Congress.  The  administration 
moaned  and  warned  of  a  partisan  cold  war,  of 
a  stalemate  within  the  Government.  Presl- 
dent  Eisenhower  cried  loudest.  Let  us  now 
review  what  happened. 

Whatever  good  there  was  In  the  President's 
program  had  more  support  In  every  Instance 
from  the  Democratic  Party  than  from  his 
own  Republican  Party.  The  President,  him- 
self, presently  admits  that  the  Democratic 
Congress  produced  a  substantial  amount  of 
worthwhile  legislation. 

In  1952  the  American  people  were  fooled 
into  believing  in  a  program  that  its  authors 
themselves  did  not  believe  In.  We  hope  In 
this  election  year  they  will  not  fall  prey 
to  the  hoax  that  the  elephant  will  again 
try  to  foist  upon  them. 

Evaluation  of  the  past  will  help  us  to  spot 
the  election  year  myths  when  they  are  pre- 
sented by  Republican  campaigners. 

the  administration ABSENTEE  MANAGEMENT; 

WHO'S    minding    the    STORE? 

We  were  promised  a  President  who  would 
be  a  gtildlng  knight,  an  active  and  strong 
manager,  a  leader  of  our  country,  an  expert 
In  military  affairs,  and  a  friend  of  our  for- 
eign allies. 

Instead  we  have  an  ailing  gentleman,  who 
had  no  experience  In  government,  and  who 
has  shown  no  interest  or  desire  to  learn  about 
his  tasks.  On  several  occasions  he  has  told 
his  press  conferences  about  seeking  the  en- , 
actment  of  bills  he  had  already  signed  into 
law.  This  disinterest  or  lack  of  knowledge 
cannot  be  attributed  to  111  health.  Elsen- 
hower's pleasing  personality  and  past  mlUj 
tary  achievements  are  no  substitute  for  po- 
litical leadership.  There  can  be  no  Justifi- 
cation for  his  delegating  the  authority  and 
responsibility  vested  by  our  Constitution 
solely  in  the  President. 

The  business  managers  of  our  Nation,  such 
as  Secretary  Wilson  and  Secretary  Humphrey, 
may  be  fine  In  business,  but  they  have  proved 
they  do  not  belong  In  government.  The 
promotion  of  the  national  well-being  for  the 
benefit  of  the  many  rather  than  the  few  Is 
foreign  to  their  philosophy. 

It  Is  not  true  that  what  Is  good  for  General 
Motors  Is  good  for  the  country.  Profits  of 
an  automobile  Industry  are  not  equivalent 
to  the  welfare  of  a  people. 

Our  health  program  should  not  be  meas- 
ured with  an  eye  to  a  balanced  budget.  Nor 
has  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Humphrey 
earned  the  right  to  act  as  an  adviser  to  our 
Armed  Force.s.  Defense  and  national  secu- 
rity must  not  be  impaired  by  a  desire  for  a 
balanced  budget. 

the  consumer,    labor,   and  the  FARMER — THE 
TIGHT   SQUEEZE 

The  one  problem  common  to  the  farmer, 
to  labor,  and  to  all  of  us,  Is  that  of  the 
consumer. 

Candidate  Elsenhower  promised  us  a  lower 
cost  of  living.  President  Eisenhower  will 
surely  disclaim  responsibility  for  a  higher 
cost  of  living. 

Consumers  prices  are  at  a  record  high. 
The  National  Consumer  Price  Index  rose 
for  the  fourth  successive  time  In  a  year. 
It  has  reached  the  highest  peak  In  5  years. 
Next  month  another  rise  Is  expected. 

The  Democratic  farm  program  Is  based  on 
the  knowledge  that  general  prosperity  can- 
not be  maintained  while  we  continue  to 
depress  the  farmer.  President  Eisenhower 
vetoed  our  Democratic  farm  price  support 
bill  and  then  quickly  raised  price  supports 
himself.  Apparently  his  sUding  scale  had 
slid  too  far.  for  farm  Income  is  down  30  per- 
cent In  the  past  year. 

Milk  prices  to  the  consumer  have  con- 
tinued to  rise.  Secretary  Benson  decided 
to  raise  dairy  prices  Just  when  manufacturers 
had  warehouses  filled  with  cheese  and  butter 
bought  at  the  lower  price  level.    The  farmer 
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who  sold  his  milk  at  the  lower  price  then 
had  to  buy  it  back  as  high-priced  butter. 
This  apparently  Is  the  Republican  Idea  of 
how  to  aid  the  dairy  farmer.  No  wonder  so 
many  of  these  farm  families  spread  oleo  on 
their  bread. 

Milk  prices  do  not  worry  Secretary  Benson 
who  finds  that  the  little  farmer  Is  of  no 
importance.  Benson  Is  more  concerned  with 
the  three  members  of  his  Advisory  Board 
whose  firms  have  been  Indicted  for  monop- 
olistic practices.  Mr.  Benson  Is  apparently 
fully  occupied  in  directing  the  admlnL-^tra- 
tlon's  ever-changing  farm  policy.  He  first 
opposed  and  then  supported  a  soil  bank;  he 
first  opposed  and  then  approved  the  plowing 
under  of  crops;  first  opposed  and  then  ap- 
proved the  Idea  of  farm  policy  as  a  political 
issue. 

The  present  administration  niakes  many 
boasts  as  to  the  Increase  In  the  size  of  the 
labor  force.  This  Increase  is  largely  a  result 
of  our  ever-Increasing  population.  Of  far 
greater  significance  Is  the  fact  that  at  least 
2.900,000  people  who  want  Jobs,  cannot  find 
them.  In  the  past  year  1  million  persons 
have  been,  added  to  our  unemployed  rolls. 
That  represents  a  total  of  nearly  10  million 
American  men.  women,  and  children  who 
have  lost  their  means  of  support.  The  bU- 
llon-dollar  year  that  General  Motors  has  Just 
conrluded  does  not  help  these  people. 

The  Democratic  Party  sponsored  a  bill  to 
help  our  unemployed  learn  new  skills  when 
their  previous  trades  no  longer  offer  em- 
ployment. Detraining  these  people  vsrlU  help 
to  relieve  all  of  us  of  the  burden  of  support. 
This  Is  the  type  of  constructive,  positive, 
legislation  which  brought  our  country  to  the 
prosperous  state  which  It  enjoyed  in  1952 
when  Republican  businessmen  began  to  tear 
it  down. 

Candidate  Eisenhower  pledged  himself  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
President  Elsenhower  has  consistently  re- 
fused to  live  up  to  his  campaign  promises. 
Former  Secretary  of  Labor  Durkln  offered  the 
President  19  amendments,  which  were  in  ac- 
cord with  Candidate  Elsenhower's  promises. 
Eisenhower  refused  to  go  along  with  any  of 
them.  Instead  he  submitted  to  Congress  a 
program  which  would  toughen  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  His  Labor  Secretary  resigned 
and  was  replaced  with  another  big  business- 
man. Congress  refused  to  go  along  with 
President  Elsenhower's  labor  program  as 
presented. 

In  an  attempt  to  meet  the  Increased  cost 
of  living,  Congress  has  raised  the  mlnlmiun 
wage  to  $1  per  hour  over  President  Eisen- 
hower's protest  that  90  cents  was  adequate. 

The  Republican  Party  as  represented  by 
President  Elsenhower  may  be  a  party  of  the 
people — but  of  and  for  a  very  few  people. 

BAD    GOVERNMENT 

During  his  1952  ditmpalgn  Candidate 
Elsenhower  had  much  to  say  about  corrup- 
tion in  government  and  useless  personnel  In 
government. 

We  said  then  and  repeat  now:  no  political 
party  has  a  monopoly  on  virtue  or  efficiency. 
Every  party  when  trusted  with  the  privilege 
to  govern  must  be  ever  alert  to  weed  out  the 
loafers,  the  Incompetent,  and  the  criminal. 

President  Elsenhower  has  sadly  failed  the 
people  in  that  regard. 

'The  executive  departments.  In  almost  every 
Instance,  are  employing  more  people  and 
more  top  executives  at  higher  salaries  than 
in  any  prevlo-js  admli^stratlon.  The  excep- 
tions are  in  the  so-called  service  depart- 
ments. 

The  Post  Office  Department  serving  all  of 
the  American  people  is  using  fewer  employ- 
ees and  giving  the  worst  service  we  have  ever 
experienced. 

The  Veterans'  Administration,  serving  our 
veterans  and  particularly  our  disabled  vet- 


erans,  has  been  reduced  In  force,  moved 
around,  kicked  around  and  made  a  less  use- 
ful agency  to  those  who  need  It  most. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  been  re- 
organized to  take  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
farmers  most  of  the  things  they  can  do  best 
for  themselves. 

Misappropriating  funds  Is  the  order  of  the 
day  for  this  administration.  The  adminis- 
tration has  appointed  more  corrupt  officials 
than  any  other  In  our  history. 

Starting  with  Secretary  Benson  using  De- 
partment funds  to  refurbish  a  Government 
lodge  for  his  personal  use.  we  find  corruption 
rampant  in  every  department. 

Warehouses  bursting  at  the  seams,  because 
Improperly  constructed;  selUng  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  cheese  to  the  processors  and 
buying  them  back  at  higher  prices,  without 
the  cheese  ever  leaving  storage  or  changing 
hands;  Indictment  of  three  members  of  Sec- 
retary Benson's  Advisory  Board;  self-dealing 
for  his  private  profit  of  one  of  his  paid  sub- 
ordinates; loading  the  school  lunch  program 
with  more  than  $400,000  worth  of  phony 
transportation  charges  in  Illinois  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  one  of  his  Republican  friends. 
There  are  no  doubt  many  more  such  Inci- 
dents which  have  not  yet  been  exposed.  We 
are  Just  beginning  to  Investigate  the  mo- 
nopoly enjoyed  by  three  companies  In  dlspos- 
.  Ing  of  surplus  commodities. 

Under  20  years  of  Democratic  administra- 
tion the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
never  exceeded  an  authorization  of  $6%  bil- 
lion. The  total  lost  In  those  20  years  from 
operation  of  the  program  was  about  $1  bil- 
lion. During  3V2  years,  the  Republicans  have 
Increased  that  authorization  to  $14  billion. 
The  losses  have  Increased  by  at  least  $4  bil- 
lion. No  small  part  is  attributable  to  the 
Increased  Interest  rates  paid  to  bankers  and 
much  of  It  paid  In  violation  of  law. 

Dixon-Yates  was  bad.  so  bad  that  even  the 
Republican  administration  has  backed  down 
on  its  spurious  claim  of  legality. 

The  cancellation  of  a  Defense  Department 
contract  awarded  to  the  Chrysler  Corp.  and 
awarding  the  same  business  to  General  Mo- 
tors is  only  a  small  part  of  the  wrongdoing 
In  that  Department. 

The  foot-ln-mouth  statement  of  Secretary 
Wilson  is  the  least  Important  of  the  many 
things  that  are  bad  In  this  administration. 

The  Small  Business  Committees  of  the 
Congress  have  devoted  some  part  of  almost 
every  day  to  urging  the  Defense  Department 
to  follow  the  law  and  its  own  regulations  In 
^warding  contracts  and  making  p>ayments 
earned  thereimder. 

The  Ofl^ce  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency and  that  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  have  also  been  man- 
age* In  a  manner  adverse  to  the  public 
interest. 

The  big  banks  and  big  holding  companies 
have  grown  bigger  with  the  aid  and  abetment 
of  the  Republican  appointees  to  those  agen- 
cies. 

The  responsibility  for  the  Illinois  bank 
scandal,  the  theft  of  State  funds  through 
bank  manipulations,  must  be  borne  at  least 
in  part  by  those  same  Republican  Federal 
appwlntees. 

Internal  mlsmangement  by  those  officials 
of -their  offices  I  hop)e  will  soon  be  the  subject 
of  thorough  Investigation. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Trearury  and  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  attempts  are  being  made  to  weaken 
our  banking  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  big 
banks  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  small 
banks  and  small  Investors.  A  part  of  that 
scheme  was  the  abortive  attempt  to  destroy 
the  right  of  minority  stockholders  to  mi- 
nority representation  on  the  directorates  of 
national  banks. 

The  full  story  about  the  giveaways  by  the 
Interior  Department,  the  attempt  to  destroy 
TVA,  REA,   and  our  other  public  facilities 


and  natural  resources  requires  much  more 
time  than  I  can  give  here. 

small  business 

Since  1953  our  Government  has  been  taken 
over  by  big  business  and  the  big  banking 
Interests  of  the  country.  The  little  fellow 
has  had  no  representative  in  the  Cabinet  or 
at  the  top  of  any  executive  department.  On 
the  contrary,  he  has  had  as  antagonist  big 
business  and  the  big  banks,  not  only  In  the 
marketplace  but  also  In  every  department  of 
Government. 

What  is  even  worse,  the  so-called  WOC — 
the  big  businessman  on  loan  to  the  Govern- 
ment, drawing  no  compensation  from  the 
Government,  but  being  paid  by  his  big  busi- 
ness employer — has  an  Inside  track  keeping  - 
big  business  constantly  Informed  as  to  Gov- 
ernment plans  and  channeling  Government 
business  away  from  the  small  businessman 
and  to  big  business. 

Credit  restrictions  are  manipulated  so  as 
to  dry  up  all  sources  of  credit  for  the  small 
businessman. 

Except  in  times  of  war  or  emergency, 
WOC's  should  not  be  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  have  contended  and  will  continue  to 
urge  that  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion Act  must  be  strengthened  by  eliminat- 
ing the  policy  board  now  dominated  by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Humphrey  and  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Weeks.  "The  agency  must 
be  made  not  only  permanent,  but  perma- 
nently Independent  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  small  businessman,  displaced  by  slum 
clearance  and  highway  construction,  should 
be  entitled  to  low-interest-rate  loans  based 
upon  character  and  ability  to  perform, 
rather  than  bankable  collateral. 

The  Defense  Department  must  be  di- 
rected by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  discard,  as  required  by  law,  the  old 
arbitrary,  numerical  definition  of  a  small 
business  firm,  and  follow  a  more  realistic 
one.  This  will  give  small  business  a  larger 
and  more  equitable  share  of  Government 
contracts. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  may 
boast  that  during  3  years.  It  has  approved 
3,560  business  loans  in  an  aggregate  amount 
of  $137,915,000  on  account  of  which  it  dis- 
bursed $52,578,000.  Compare  that,  however, 
to  what  this  administration  has  done  for 
big  business  In  the  same  period  through  the 
Export-Import  Bank  alone,  to  wit:  805  loans 
for  a  total  authorized  aggregate  amount  of 
almost  $7,500  million  against  which  it  dis- 
bursed over  $5,171  million.  The  Export-Im- 
port Bank  made  22  percent  as  many  loans 
with  an  average  disbursement  of  over  426 
times  more  per  loan.  To  put  it  more  simply, 
SBA's  loan  disbursements  averaged  less  than 
$15,000  each  and.  the  Bank's  more  than  $6,- 
400,000  each. 

While  big  business  has  made  more  and  big- 
ger profits  than  at  "any  time  In  the  history 
of  our  country,  small  business  has  been  going 
Into  bankruptcy  in  greater  numbers  than 
at  any  time  since  the  depression  days  of  the 
early  1930's. 

For  years,  I  have  led  the  fight  to  estab- 
lish offices  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration In  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico 
so  to  enable  American  citizens  residing  so  far 
from  the  mainland  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
privileges  accorded  by  law  to  all.  I  per- 
sonally urged  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  give  the  agency  the  money  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  money  was  voted.  I  am  still  wait- 
ing to  be  Informed  that  even  one  of  those 
offices  has  been  opened. 

orvEAWATs:  the  government's  fuvar 

char  ITT 

The  administration  In  its  "partnership" 
plan  gives,  and  gives,  and  gives,  and  the  peo- 
ple get  nothing  In  return.  First,  it  was  off- 
shore oil  lands,  then  TVA,  then  natural  gas. 
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Now.  any  river  or  forest  that  big  buslnesB 
wants,  It  can  have  <or  the  asking. 

The  President  wanted  and  got  a  Federal 
water  storage  project  on  the  upper  Colorado 
River.  Since  no  big  business  wanted  It,  the 
President's  partnership  plan  was  forgotten. 
And  Idaho  Power  Co.  wanted  to  build  a  pri- 
vate power  project  at  Hells  Canyon,  so  the 
administration  opposed  the  public  sponsored 
Hells  Canyon  project.  The  administration 
opposed  the  Idea  of  municipalities  In  New 
York  State  having  priority  purchase  rights 
to  the  electric  power  which  would  Issue  from 
the  Niagara  River  power  development  pro- 
gram. 

The  development  of  atomic  energy  for 
peace  Is  an  Idea  that  the  Democratic  Party 
sponsors  wholeheartedly.  But  we  voted 
against  the  administration's  atoms-for-peace 
program  since  It  would  have  given  a  few  big 
businesses  a  monojjoly  In  the  development  of 
atomic  energy  for  peacetime  use. 

Incidentally.  Attorney  General  Brownell 
now  has  completely  disavowed  the  Dixon- 
Yates  contract  and  has  accepted  the  view  of 
the  Democratic  Party  that  the  whole  agree- 
ment was  Illegal. 

It  took  New  Deal  reclamation  programs  to 
give  us  back  our  forests.  It  has  taken  less 
than  4  years  of  an  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion to  lose  them.  The  administration's 
policy  is  to  lease  them  to  private  Industry — 
wlilch  flagrantly  abuses  them. 

We  have  no  right  to  expect  anything  else 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  under  this 
administration.  Its  consistent  policy  is  to 
put  political  appKDlntees  In  the  place  of  ardent 
careermen.  It  has  been  no  accident  that 
many  of  the,se  political  appwintees  have  been 
antlconservatlonlsts.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  commenting  on  the  scandals  that  have 
evolved  over  the  private  uses  that  many  of 
these  appointees  have  made  of  the  assets  of 
the  Department. 

FEDEBAL    AND    POSTAL     EMPLOTEES 

Anyone  aware  of  the  inajwrtance  of  all 
Federal  and  particularly  the  postal  employees, 
can  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have 
many  of  the  rights  that  are  accorded  to  work- 
ers in  private  Industry. 

We  have,  over  the  objection  of  the  adminis- 
tration, raised  their  wages,  to  enable  them 
to  meet  the  rising  costs  of  living.  This,  while 
the  President  kept  clamoring  for  increased 
jjay  for  those  already  in  the  highest  brackets. 
-We  have  also  liberalized  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement benefits. 

We  have  not  yet  devised  any  method  to 
stop  administrative  destruction  of  the  merit 
system. 

Nor  have  we  been  able  to  abolish  the  brazen 
gag  order  that  Republican  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Summerfield  has  imposed  on  p)ostal 
workers.  He  has  forbidden  them  to  com- 
plain about  the  post  office  to  anyone  but 
'their  superiors  in  the  post  office.  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  press  have  become  off 
limits  to  these  employees.  We  must  now 
write  Into  the  law,  permission  for  these  em- 
ployees to  complain  to  their  Congressmen 
without  Impairing  their  merit  standing. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision,  limiting  the 
scope  of  the  security  program  to  those  areas 
of  Government  which  can  be  defined  as  sen- 
sitive, would  seem  to  have  eliminated  the 
problem  created  by  the  unwarranted  admin- 
istrative security  clearance  procedures.  The 
administration  is  now  sponsoring  a  bill 
which  would  classify  all  Government  posi- 
tions as  "sensitive."  The  recommendations 
of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  which  fundamentally  agree  with 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  should 
be  followed  In  this  regard  No  American 
wants  subversives  In  our  Government.  We 
can  and  must  provide  adequate  means  for 
protecting  the  Government's  best  Interests. 
But  we  must  do  it  without  needless  duplica- 
tion  of   effort   and   without   destroying   our 


fundamental   principles  of  falrplay  and  of 
good  government. 

VETERANS  AND  ARMED  FORCES 

Neither  the  veterans  nor  the  Armed 
Forces  have  been  forgotten  by  the  84th  Con- 
gress. Aware  of  our  debt,  we,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  sponsored  and  supported  meas- 
ures to  better  their  lot.  , 

The  veteran  home-loan  program  has  been 
extended,  as  have  been  the  disability  benefits 
for  the  veterans  of  World  Wsu-s  I  and  n. 
Neither  forgetting  the  youth  of  our  Nation 
nor  those  who  were  their  fathers,  we  are  pro- 
viding educational  assistance  to  children  of 
servicemen  who  died  in  World  War  II  and  In 
Korea.  We  have  extended  the  Missing  Per- 
sons Act  authorizing  continued  pay  for  serv- 
ice personnel  missing  or  captured  In  Korea. 

To  maintain  a  strong  Armed  Force,  we 
have  extended  the  draft  law  to  1957.  To  pro- 
vide greater  incentive  for  career  personnel — 
a  necessary  essential  In  our  defense  pro- 
gram— we  have  placed  all  military  personnel 
under  our  social-security  program,  and  have 
Increased  the  benefit  payments  to  survivors 
of  servicemen  and  veterans.  We  have  also 
provided  for  medical  care  for  the  dependents 
of  members  of  our  Armed  Forces.  We  have 
raised  the  pay  of  our  6-month  trainees  under 
the  Reserve  program  as  well  as  the  pay  of  the 
Armed  Forces  In  order  to  attract  and  keep 
better  men  in  the  service. 

SOCIAL     LEGISLATION — THE     UNBALANCED     SCALE 

Social  legislation  Is  not  a  partisan  matter 
to  the  Democratic  Party.  The  welfare  of  the 
Nation  Is  more  important  than  party  politics. 
We.  of  the  Democratic  Party,  were  happy  to 
note  that  much  of  the  welfare  legislation  of 
the  administration  was  an  extension  of  New 
and  Fair  Deal  plans.  These  acts  and  others 
of  a  similar  nature  were  supported  whole- 
heartedly by  the  Democrats. 

Over  the  administration's  protests  we  suc- 
ceeded in  amending  the  Social  Security  Act 
by  lowering  the  retirement  age  for  women  to 
62  and  permitting  the  disabled  to  become 
eligible  for  full  benefits  at  the  age  of  50. 
Democratically  supf)orted  and  New  Deal 
Initiated,  and  administration  sponsored,  the 
benefits  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act, 
and  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Work- 
ers' Compensation  Act  were  Increased. 

National  disaster  Insurance  for  the  vic- 
tims of  flood  and  hurricane  disasters  was  es- 
tablished. 

We  have  extended  the  Federal  school  milk 
program  to  Include  child  care  centers,  nurs- 
ery schools,  settlement  houses,  summer 
campw  and  other  similar  nonprofit  associa- 
tions. 

I  sponsored  a  Federal  Scholarship  Act. 
Worthy  students  who  desire  a  college  edu- 
cation or  postgraduate  work,  would  be  en- 
abled to  apply  for  these  loans  to  aid  them 
through  school.  This  Is  no  giveaway,  since 
the  students  will  repay  these  loans  when 
their  education  has  been  completed.  Such 
a  program  has  been  foiuid  feasible  In  prior 
years.  It  should  have  never  been  aban- 
doned. 

We  have  also  authorized  8378  million  In 
P'ederal  aid  for  school  construction.  In  areas 
which  have  become  overcrowded  by  Increased 
governmental  activity. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  failure  of  the 
school-aid  bill.  Due  to  a  shameful  coalition 
of  a  minority  of  the  members  of  my  own 
F>arty  and  of  a  majority  of  the  Republicans, 
this  much-needed  bill  was  defeated. 

In  matters  of  national  health  and  medi- 
cal research  we  went  beyond  what  the  ad- 
ministration requested.  The  Oveta  Hobby 
attitude,  of  health  being  a  strictly  private 
affair,  did  not  reoccur  during  tills  session. 
Ninety  million  dollars  have  been  set  aside 
for  medical  research  of  crippling  and  killing 
diseases,  for  extended  hospital  construction 
and  for  training  nurses  and  health  special- 
ists. Pour  million  dollars  have  been  set  aside 
for  a  Dental  Research  Institute. 


The  housing  bill  authcMlzes  a  public  hous- 
ing program  of  only  35,000  units  a  year  for 
2  years.  The  Democratic  majority  in  the 
House  felt  that  this  was  an  unrealistic  at- 
tempt to  remedy  the  housing  shortage.  Ad- 
ministrative opposition  proved  too  strong  and 
we  were  compelled  to  settle  for  less  than  is 
needed.  We  did  succeed  in  liberalizing  the 
terms  of  Federal  mortgages;  for  financing 
home  Improvements,  for  financing  single- 
family  home  purchases,  and  for  financing 
rent.al  dwel'.lngs.  We  also  liberalized,  not 
enough,  but  somewhat,  the  Federal  mortgage 
terms  for  elderly  people  and  for  urban  re- 
newal projects. 

The  administration  sponsored  a  civil  rights 
bill  which  was  quite  hinocuous.  It  provided 
for  things  which  the  President  now  has  the 
right  to  accomplish  without  any  new  laws. 
Once  again  a  self-Interested  coalition  of  a 
few  Democrats  and  a  great  many  Republi- 
cans thwarted  .this  measure.  That  action 
will  no  doubt  be  President  Eisenhowers  ex- 
cuse to  do  nothing  about  the  matter. 

We  did  not  enact  the  health  insurance  pro- 
gram of  the  President  since  it  would  have 
done  nothing  except  help  some  insurance 
companies.  It  would  have  done  nothing  for 
the  individuals  who  need  medical  and  hos- 
pital assistance  or  Insurance  to  pay  therefor. 

Throughout  this  program,  the  unbalanced 
scale  continued  to  dominate  the  administra- 
tion's thinking.  No  matter  who  sponsored 
the  legislation,  the  Democratic  Party  ap- 
proach was:  if  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  as  a  whole,  we  supported  the  bill. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  the  Republican  Party. 
Their  narrow  interests  and  petty  insights 
have  not  yet  revealed  to  them  the  importance 
of  the  broadest  approach  for  the  benefit  of 
the  greatest  number. 

INTERNATIONAL     AFFAIRS PERILOUS    PATHS 

Under  our  system  of  Government,  the  Pres- 
ident must  a^siime  the  leadership  in  tlie 
realm  of  international  affairs.  He  must 
make  the  policy  in  the  first  Instance.  His 
State  Department  should  be  his  spokesman. 
Congress  may  respond  by  approving  appro- 
priations or  by  senatorial  action  on  proposed 
treaties. 

The  path  of  peace  is  always  difficult.  The 
Democratic  Party  believes  it  can  only  be 
maintained  by  an  unequivocal  but  honorable 
approach  to  foreign  affairs.  To  find  a  per- 
manent peace,  we  must  be  vigilant  and  alert. 
honest  with  ourselves  and  with  our  allies, 
and  firm  with  our  potential  enemies. 

The  ideological  conflict  between  the  East 
and  West  continues.  The  Communist  coun- 
tries have  changed  their  outward  demands, 
but  they  have  not  changed  their  alms  of 
world  domination.  This  administration  has 
made  no  attempt  to  move  forward  in  this 
field.  It  has  mumbled  and  fumbled,  it  has 
bluffed  and  rebuffed,  It  has  bleated  and  re- 
treated. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  supported  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  in  his  attempts  to  find  a 
road  to  peace.  We  have  supported  his  for- 
eign-aid program  authorizing  $3.9  billion  to 
be  used  for  military,  economic,  and  technical 
assistance  to  our  friends  and  allies  during 
the  next  year.  Although  the  President  asked 
for  more,  his  aids  have  admitted  that  they 
cannot  spend  in  the  next  year  the  funds  now 
appropriated  for  those  purposes. 

The  removal  of  U.S.  troops  from  Japan  is 
imminent  and  will  permit  her,  as  our  ally. 
to  regain  her  true  place  in  the  world  of 
nations.  The  House  passed  a  resolution  ask- 
ing that  Japan  be  admitted  to  the  United 
Nations. 

I  have  been  continually  opposed  to  the 
Near  East  policies  of  President  Elsenhower 
and  Secretary  of  State  Dulles.  Their  bUnd- 
nesa,  if  not  stupidity,  has  helped  raise  Egypt's 
Nasser  to  a  position  In  which  he  threatens 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

Our  demand  for  arms  for  Israel  have  been 
Ignored.    Instead  of  firmly  insisting  upon  & 
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cessation  of  hostility.  Dulles  has  encouraged 
Arab  fighting.  We  demanded  that  Dulles 
and  Eisenhower  protest  against  blocking  the 
Suez  Canal  to  Israel,  and  Greek  ships.  My 
question  Is  still  unanswered:  "What  will  the 
United  States  do  when  American  ships  are 
barred?" 

The  antisemltlc  boycott  by  the  Arab  States 
has  been  approved  by  a  delinquent  admin- 
istration. It  has  excluded  American  soldiers 
and  American  civilian  employees  of  the  Jew- 
ish faith  from  American  bases  In  Saudi 
Arabia. 

PROTECTING  THE  INTEGRITY  OF  U.S.  CITIZENSHIP 

From  the  very  earliest  days  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  Nation,  we  have  insisted 
that  American  citizens,  wherever  they  may 
be  and  wherever  they  may  go,  must  be 
treated  as  such  regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
religion.  We  have  a  long  history  of  having 
come  to  the  aid  of  American  citizens  wherever 
their  rights  have  been  threatened.  Impaired, 
or  Impeded. 

This  administration  has  sadly  failed  the 
American  people  and  has  repeatedly  and  con- 
stantly backed  away  from  that  fundamental 
principle  of  American  freedom. 

The  protection  of  the  integrity  of  U.S. 
cltizensliip  and  of  the  proper  rights  of  U.S. 
citizens  to  lawful  trade  and  travel  and  other 
activities  abroad,  is  a  basic  principle  of  U.S. 
sovereignty.  It  is  a  primary  principle  of  our 
Nation  that  there  shall  be  no  distinction 
among  U.S.  citizens  based  upon  Individual 
religious  affiliations. 

Any  attempt  by  foreign  nations  to  create 
such  distinction  among  our  citizens  in  the 
granting  of  personal  or  commercial  access, 
or  any  other  rights  otherwise  available  to 
U.S.  citizens,  is  inconsistent  with  and  con- 
trary to  our  principles.  Any  such  distinc- 
tions directed  against  U.S.  citizens  Is  incom- 
patible with  the  relations  that  should  exist 
among  friendly  nations. 

We  should  Insist  that  in  all  negotiations 
between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign 
state,  that  every  reasonable  effort  should 
be  made  to  maintain  these  principles.  We 
should  carry  on  no  negotiations  and  engage 
in  no  conventions,  agreements,  or  treaties 
with  any  foreign  nation  that  does  not  rec- 
ognize these  principles  or  violates  them. 

These  principles  have' been  so  firmly  im- 
bedded in  our  tradition  that  up  to  1952,  no 
political  party  found  it  necessary  to  restate 
them  in  a  political  platform. 

In  1952,  however,  the  Republicans  Inserted 
these  words  in  their  platform,  to  wit: 

"We  shall  see  to  It  that  no  treaty  or  agree- 
ment with  otljer  countries  deprives  our  citi- 
zens of  the  rights  guaranteed  them  by  the 
Federal  Constitution." 

That  should  have  been  a  warning  signal. 
We  had  no  such  treaties  or  agreements  then 
and  have  none  now.  No  prior  administra- 
tion. Republican  or  Democratic,  ever  per- 
mitted the  rights  of  American  citizens  to  be 
impaired  by  any  foreign  country. 

This  administration,  however,  has  permit- 
ted the  Arab  States  to  disregard,  ignore,  and 
even  trample  upon  the  rights  of  American 
citizens  In  travel  and  trade.  They  prohibit 
Americans  from  traveling  into,  through,  or 
over  these  nations  because  of  religion.  On 
the  same  basis  they  refuse  to  allow  Ameri- 
cans to  trade  with  their' own  citizens. 

This  administration  has  Ignomlnlously 
permitted  a  foreign  nation  to  violate  a  treaty 
obligation  and  acquiesced  In  that  country, 
Saudi  Arabia,  banning  American  citizens 
from  an  American  base  on  the  sole  ground 
of  religion. 

CIVIL    DEFENSE 

To  aid  our  civilian  defense  prorgam  Con- 
gress has  Increased  the  appropriation  for 
construction  of  aircraft  control  and  warning 
systems. 

Testimony  adduced  before  congressional 
committees  established    that  our  so-scalled 


civilian  defense  Is  utterly  worthless  and  com- 
pletely valueless  In  the  event  of  an  atomic 
bomb  attack.  Every  penny  presently  being 
spent  by  the  so-called  Department  of  Civilian 
Defense  Is  wasted. 

Nevertheless,  this  administration  would  do 
nothing  to  Improve  this  horrible  and  horri- 
fying situation. 

CONCLUSION 

The  record  of  the  84th  Congress  speaks 
well  for  our  country.  It  could  have  been 
better.  I  am  sure  it  would  have  been  better. 
If  we  had  had  a  Democratic  president. 

The  levelheaded  approach  of  a  Democratic 
Congress  under  a  Republican  President  pro- 
duced meritorious  legislation.  We  did  not 
enact  all  the  legislation  that  should  have 
been  passed.  What  was  accomplished.  In  the 
main,  is  a  record  that  the  Democratic  Party 
can  be  proud  of.  Even  though  we  worked 
under  an  unsympathetic  administration,  the 
national  interest  was  our  first  thought  at  all 
times.  I  am  proud  to  have  had  the  privilege 
to  serve  In  the  responsible  84th  Congress. 

During  the  ensuing  recess  I  will  continue 
to  serve  my  constituency.  My  office  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  win  remain  open  and  fully 
staffed  for  that  purpose. 

Citizens  have  no  right  to  complain  about 
their  Government  If  they  do  not  participate 
in  choosing  their  officials.  Their  only  means 
of  participation  Is  by  voting.  They  cannot 
vote  unless  they  register. 

Register  and  vote. 

Doublet  ALK 
(Remarks  of  Hon.  Abraham  J.  Multer,  of  New 
York,  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Fri- 
day Aug..30,  1957) 

Mr.  MuLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  a 
most  unusual  legislative  year.  It  started 
with  much  promise.  The  1956  election  had 
returned  the  people's  hero  to  the  Presidency 
with  an  unheard  of  popular  vote. 

At  the  same  time,  they  showed  their  con- 
fidence in  the  Democratic  Party  by  continu- 
ing it  in  control  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Obviously,  the  American  people  agreed  that 
control  of  the  84th  Congress  by  the  Democrats 
under  a  Republican  President  was  Indeed 
good  for  our  country. 

With  the  1st  session  of  the  85th  Congress 
behind  us,  I  believe  we  can  demonstrate 
that  the  country  would  have  been  better  off 
under  a  Democratic  President.  I,  for  one, 
am  certain  we  would  have  had  more  real 
leadership  and  much  less  doubletalk. 

Under  our  system  of  government  we  have 
a  right  to  look  to  our  President  for  leader- 
ship. Our  Constitution  requires  him  to  send 
an  annual  message  to  Congress  on  the  state 
of  the  Union.  Traditionally,  our  Presidents 
have  interpreted  that  to  mean  that  they  are 
required  to  submit  a  legislative  program  to 
the  Congress. 

Never  before  in  our  history  have  we  ex- 
perienced such  a  lack  of  leadership  by  the 
President,  coupled  with  so  much  doubletalk. 

Absenteeism  is  bad  enough,  of  and  In  It- 
self, In  high  places.  'Vacillation  and  Inde- 
cision are  much,  much  wOrse.  I  will  concede 
that  few  persons  reading  the  President's  mes- 
sages to  the  Congress  can  disagree  ■with  the 
fine,  high- principled  generalities  contained 
therein.  But,  by  the  same  token,  his  cam- 
paign speeches  in  1952  and  again  In  1956  were 
In  the  same  vein. 

But  what  are  the  specifics?  What  about 
the  Implementation  of  these  fine  principles? 

Some  of  the  President's  supporters,  even 
some  of  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  have 
been  brash  enough  to  label  his  campaign 
addresses  as  merely  campaign  promises.  But 
his  messages  to  the  Congress  were  not  cam- 
paign speeches. 

It  is  all  well  and  good  for  our  Republican 
friends  to  say,  "Oh,  this  is  a  DemocraUc  Con- 
gress, the  Democrats  are  In  control.  They 
can  pass  any  legislation  tliey  want  to." 


Such  statements,  too,  are  mere  doubletalk. 
The  hard,  practical  facte  of  political  life  are 
that.  In  a  Congress  where  the  majority  party 
does  not  have  an  overwhelming  majority  In 
both  Houses,  neither  party  can  pass  legisla- 
tion without  the  cooperation  of  at  least  some 
members  of  the  syther  party. 

Wise  congressional  leadership  avoids  bring- 
ing to  the  floor  of  the  Congress  legislation 
that  the  leadership  knows  will  be  opposed  by 
enough  members  of  the  opposition  party  to 
defeat  the  bills. 

In  all  those  spheres  of  activity  where  our 
party  platforms  are  in  agreement,  the  Presi- 
dent should  have  been  in  a  position  to  de- 
liver enough  Republican  votes  to  offset  the 
defections  in  Democratic  ranks,  so  as  to  give 
the  people  of  the  country  a  working  majority 
In  the  Congress. 

Permit  me  now  to  document  my  case  with 
some  speclflcs. 

PART'S    PLATFORMS    AGREE,     BUT     THE     PRESIDENT 
IGNORES    THEM 

Both  parties  agree  that  the  minimum  wage 
laws  should  have  wider  application:  that 
distressed  labor  areas  require  Government 
aid:  that  the  T;ift«-Hartley  law  requires 
amendment;  that  all  Federal  employees  and. 
more  particularly,  the  postal  employees,  are 
entitled  to  increased  compensation.  In  most 
of  these  instances  the  President  talked 
gently  and  fairly  but  In  generalities.  As  to 
the  Federal  employees  and  postal  employees 
he  spoke  specifically.  He  said  they  were 
underpaid.  He  said  they  were  entitled  to  In- 
creased wages. 

In  none  of  these  Instances,  except  &i  to  the 
Increase  of  salaries  for  Government  em- 
ployees, were  we  able  to  enact  any  legisla- 
tion, because  the  President  and  his  ap- 
pointed officers  in  the  executive  departments 
not  only  refused  to  help  but  actually  opposed 
congressional  action. 

As  to  the  increases  of  salaries  for  Govern- 
ment employees,  the  President  signed  the  bill 
which  gave  those  in  the  highest  brackete,  big 
Increases  and  more  pay. 

As  to  the  little  fellows,  the  clvU  service 
employees,  the  career  employees,  the  post 
office  workers,  he  sent  word  to  us  that  If  we 
dared  so  legislate  he  would  veto  the  bills. 
Unfortunately.  -*'e  couldn't  get  the  bills  to 
him  In  time  to  override  a  veto.  As  of  today — 
the  last  day  of  this  session — it  seems  certain 
that  the  President  will  veto  these  bills  which 
do  only  what  he  said  was  fair  and  Just;  that 
Is,  to  give  to  the  little  fellow,  the  civil  service 
worker  and  the  post  office  employee,  a  coet- 
of-livlng  increase. 

BIO  BtrSINESS   GETS    BIGGER  AND  SMALL  BUSINESS 
GOES  TO  THE   WALL 

Other  spheres  of  activity  where  we  got  the 
same  kind  of  doubletalk  involved  monopo- 
lies, trusts,  and  big  business.  The  mergers 
continue.  Big  business  gets  bigger.  Their 
profits  grow.  The  small  businessman  goes 
Into  bankruptcy.  The  big  businessman  gets 
more  and  bigger  tax  cuts  by  way  of  fast 
writeoffs  and  obsolescence  and  depletion  al- 
lowances and  Government  giveaways,  and 
the  little  fellow  gets  the  tax  bills. 

The  President  Is  still  advocating  a  natural 
gas  bill.  One  day  he  advocated  an  amend- 
ment to  that  bill,  to  protect  the  consumer, 
and  the  next  day  he  said  he  would  take  the 
bin  without  the  amendment. 

He  opposes  the  development  of  public 
pKJwer  and  tries  to  give  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country  to  the  big  utilities.  By  his 
appointment  to  various  Government  agen- 
cies and  commissions,  he  does  all  within  his 
power  to  destroy  TVA,  rural  electrification, 
and  the  other  Important  Government 
agencies. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  ARE  FORGOTTEN 

He  says  he  Is  for  statehood  for  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  but  will  not  lift  a  finger  to  bring 
that  about.    He  says  be  is  for  liberalisation 
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of  our  Immigration  laws  and.  Instead  of  try- 
ing to  liberalize  them,  he  condones  the  ac- 
tion of  his  State  Department  and  his  Attor- 
ney General  In  keeping  out  Immigrants 
clearly  entitled  to  entry  into  thla  country 
«  under  existing  law. 

The  civil  rights  muddle  in  the  Congress 
v/aa  as  much  his  doing  as  that  of  anyone 
else.  He  did  not  know  from  press  confer- 
ence to  press  conference  what  was  In  the  bill 
labeled  "the  Elsenhower  bill."  It  Is  sur- 
prising that  we  got  a  bill  at  all  under  the 
circumstances.  Time  will  demonstrate,  In 
my  opinion,  that  the  bill  will  accomplish 
very  little  except  to  gU-e  him  and  some  of  his 
supporters  an  excuse  for  new  campaign 
doubletalk.  And  all  the  time,  the  demagogs 
will  continue  to  rabble-rouse. 

He  talked  big  about  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. When  It  came  to  a  showdown  In  the 
House,  the  blH  was  lost  on  a  very  cloee  vote. 
It  could  have  been  won  If  the  President  had 
made  three  telephone  calls.  He  could  have 
telephoned  one  of  his  erstwhile  campaign 
supporters  who  !eft  the  Democratic  Party 
to  urge  the  people  to  reelect  Mr.  Elsenhower 
and  who  was  absent  on  the  day  this  Impor- 
tant bill  was  defeated.  The  other  two  calls 
could  surely  have  changed  two  opposition 
votes  Into  two  votes  for  the  bill.  These  were 
not  Just  two  votes  of  Republican  Members 
of  the  House.  These  two  men  are  the  Presi- 
dent's leaders  of  his  party  In  the  Hou.se.  The 
three  Members  of  the  House  referred  to,  Mr. 
Speaker,  go  unnamed  as  a  matter  of  tradi- 
tional congressional  courtesy.  The  record 
vote  discloses  who  t^ey  are. 

rOREICN  AITAIRS  CONTINUE  TO  BE  BUNGLED 
—  AfTAIKS 

The  muddle  In  foreign  affairs  Is  the  direct 
responsibility  of  the  President  and  his  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Those  matters  of  maladminis- 
tration have  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  leg- 
islative function  of  the  Congress.  I  there- 
fore make  no  further  mention  of  them  here, 
particularly  since  that  subject  alone  would 
require  much  more  time  than  I  can  devote 
today,  and  my  remarks  pertain  merely  to  the 
legislative  program. 

Tliose  who  are  Interested  may  read  my 
statements  before  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  on  the  Hoor  of  the 
House  on  this  vital  subject. 

Suffice  It  to  say,  I  foretold  prect'ely  what 
to  expect  with  reference  to  the  Middle  East, 
Including  the  recent  events  In  Egypt  and 
Syria.  Although  I  did  not  pretend  to  set 
forth  any  timetable,  the  sequence  of  events 
was  exactly  as  I  predicted. 

The  so-called  Elsenhower  doctrine  Is  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  communism  and 
sovletlsm  exactly  nowhere. 

THE    HIGH    COST    OP    EVEHTTHINO 

The  Increase  of  Interest  rates  on  Gov- 
ernment and  private  debt  Is  the  direct  re- 
sponslbtUty  of  the  President  and  his  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  They  have  Increased 
the  cost  of  living  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  In  the  country  by  Increasing  the  ex- 
pense of  operation  of  every  business  enter- 
prise In  the  country. 

The  increase  In  cost  of  Government  Is  stag- 
gering. At  the  same  time,  while  telling  us 
that  the  people  should  save  more  money 
and  spend  less,  the  President  and  his  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  keep  the  Interest  rates 
on  Government  savings  bonds  under  other 
Interest  rates,  destroying  the  Incentive  of 
our  citizens  to  save. 

He  Insists  that  mortgage  Interest  rates 
be  raised  and  because  Congress  refuses  to  in- 
crease the  interest  rates  'on  veterans'  mort- 
gages, he  threatens  to  veto  the  extension  of 
the  GI  mortgage  bill. 

I,  and  many  of  our  colleagues,  have  been 
urging  that  the  veterans  are  entitled  to 
direct  loans  from  the  Government.  This 
would  not  be  using  Government  money  but 
would  be  using  their  own  life  Insurance 
funds. 


Banks,  trust  companies,  life  insurance 
companies,  pension  funds,  all  Invest  their 
money  in  real  estate  mortgages.  But  some 
shortsighted  people  urge  that  the  veterans' 
life  insurance  funds  should  be  Invested  only 
in  low-interest  Government  bonds  Instead 
of   in   4-percent   veterans'  mortgages. 

We  could  not  prevail  upon  our  colleagues 
to  go  that  far.  The  bill  we  sent  to  the 
President,  which  he  now  threatens  to  veto, 
merely  extends  existing  law,  permltlng  vet- 
erans to  get  mortgages  In  those  areas  of  the 
country  where  PHA  Is  not  operating  and  for 
reaspns  mainly  of  convenience,  cannot  or  will 
not  operate. 

The  President  glibly  talks  about  control- 
ling Inflation  and  urges  vol\intary  restraint 
by  labor  and  business  to  keep  costs  down. 

Then  he  ridicules  labor's  promise  to  forgo 
wage  increases  If  big  business  will  lowet 
prices. 

At  the  same  time,  he  permits  price  In- 
creases in  all  Government  restaurants  serving 
the  very  employees  whose  wages  he  will  not 
Increase.  He  allows  their  rents  and  those  of 
all  others  In  FHA  houses  to  be  Increased, 
thus  setting  the  example  for  Increased  rents 
by  all  landlords. 

That  is  not  doubletalk;  It  Is  doubledeallng. 

SOME    HOPE    FOR    SMALL    BUSINESS 

The  House  passed  a  Small  Bvislness  Admin- 
istration Act  to  make  that  agency  permanent 
and  to  mdke  it  more  effective  in  serving  the 
small  business  community  of  our  Nation. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  President  has  not 
talked  out  In  favor  of  this  bill,  we  hope  that 
In  the  next  session  of  Congress,  the  Senate 
win  pass  the  House  version  of  that  bill. 

By  that  time,  too,  I  hope  we  will  have  a 
good  bill  ready  to  give  the  small  business- 
men some  sorely  needed  tax  relief. 

FUNNY    FIGURES    MAKE    PHONY     BUDGETS 

The  worst  example  of  doubletalk  on  the 
part  of  the  administration,  however,  came 
with  reference  to  the  budget  and  the  request 
for  appropriations  for  defense,  for  foreign 
aid,  and  for  operation  of  the  Government. 

In  this  field,  too,  no  one  knew  where  the 
President  or  his  appointees  stood  from  one 
day  to  the  next.  AH  sorts  of  ridiculous 
claims  were  submitted  to  the  Congress  for 
exaggerated  sums.  Probing  by  alert  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committees 
showed  how  farcical  some  of  these  claims 
were. 

Despite  the  disclosure  of  tremendous  waste 
of  money  and  property  during  the  last  5 
years,  heads  of  the  departments,  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  President,  came  forth  again 
urging  more  money  than  they  needed  and 
more  money  than  they  could  spend. 

After  the  money  was  appropriated  and  the 
bills  approved  into  law  by  the  President,  he 
then  directed  the  beads  of  various  depart- 
ments bot  to  spend  the  sums  appropriated. 

I  will  refer  to  only  two  of  the  many  in- 
stances of  this  heinous  maladministration. 

The  tJ.S.  Public  Health  Service  has  indi- 
cated its  need  for  funds  to  prevent  a  yellow 
fever  epidemic  threatening  the  United  States. 
The  money  was  appropriated.  The  bill  was 
signed.  The  Budget  Bureau,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  President,  has  directed  the  de- 
partment not  to  expend  those  moneys,  the 
sole  purpose  of  which  was  to  control  the 
disease. 

Thla  Is  the  Government  that  Is  conserva- 
tive where  property  is  concerned  and  liberal 
where  human  values  are  concerned.  That 
18  not  my  language.  That  is  the  modem 
Republicanism  of  President  Elsenhower. 

One  more  Instance  of  the  same  kind.  After 
the  appropriation  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
jnent  had  been  approved  into  law  by  signa- 
ture of  the  President,  he  then  directed  that 
the  money  not  be  spent.  Mind  you,  this  is 
the  very  appropriation  request,  which  when 
cut  by  the  Congress,  was  declared  by  the 
President  to  be  insufficient  for  our  national 
secxirlty.     Now   he  says  to  hla  department 


heads  that   they  may  not  spend  as  much 
money  as  was  appropriated. 

Practically  all  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
from  Metropolitan  New  Tork  attended  a  con- 
ference with  Navy  Department  officials,  urg- 
Ing  them  not  to  release  skilled  career  em- 
ployees. It  was  admitted  that  if  these  men 
were  discharged  their  skills  and  services 
would  probably  be  forever  lost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  further  conceded  that  the  full 
sum  necessary  to  keep  th,ese  men  employed 
for  the  next  year  had  been  appropriated  and 
that  the  men  were  being  dismissed  solely  in 
order  to  come  within  the  President's  direc- 
tive to  spencf  less  money  than  had  been  ap- 
propriated. The  question  of  national  defense 
and  security  was  subordinated  to  the  demand 
to  save  a  few  paltry  dc^lars. 

WASTE  AND  CORRUPTION 

Congressional  committees  continue  to  im- 
cover  waste  and  corruption  in  every  depart- 
ment of  Government.  At  another  time,  I 
virlU  discourse  at  length  upon  this  subject, 
which  continues  to  be  Ignored  by  our  Presi- 
dent, except  on  those  occasions  when  he 
awards  a  medal  or  a  certificate  of  merit  to 
the  head  of  the  department  whose  miscon- 
duct is  exposed. 

All  of  these  facts  are  borne  out  by  the 
record. 
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Had  Enough? 

(Remarks  of  Hon.  Abraham  J.  Multer,  of 

New  York,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Saturday,  Aug.  23.  1958) 

Mr.  Multer.  Mr.  Speaker,  please  pardon  my 
partisan  pride  In  saying  that  as  surely  as  the 
80th  Congress  has  gone  down  into  history  as 
the  do-nothing  Congress,  so  will  the  85th 
Congress  be  remembered  as  one  with  the 
greatest  accomplishment  under  the  most  ad- 
verse conditions. 

With  no  constructive  leadership  in  the 
White  House  or  from  any  of  our  President's 
appointees,  the  Congress  could  have  sat  on 
Its  hands.  Instead,  it  worked  harder  to  es- 
tablish a  good  record  of  accomplishment. 

Ignoring  the  campaign  threats  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  its  titular  leader,  by  dint 
of  resolute,  Intelligent,  and  responsible  legis- 
lating we  put  to  shame  the  prophecies  of  a 
cold  war  between  the  White  House  and  the 
Congress. 

We  proved  once  again  that  the  Democratic 
Party, ,  by  and  large.  Is  the  spokesman,  ves, 
the  protector  of  the  people  of  our  country, 
serving  them  so  as  to  accomplish  the  great- 
est good  for  the  greatest  number. 

I  have  placed  in  the  Record  the  speeches 
I  made  at  the  end  of  the  84th  Congress  on 
July  27,  1956,  and  at  the  end  of  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  this,  the  85th  Congress,  on  August 
30,  1957.  I  suggest  that  they  make  good 
reading  as  an  Introduction  to  these  remarks. 
I  win  borrow  some  of  the  same  titles  1  used 
then  and  bring  the  facts  up  to  date. 

THE   CONSUMER,    LABOR,    AND    THE    FARMER:    THE 
TIGHT   SQUEEZE 

_The  last  year  saw  the  laws  of  economics 
repealed  by  the  facts  of  life. 

In  the  midst  of  a  most  depressing  recession 
with  between  7  million  and  8  million  per- 
sons unemployed,  the  cost  of  living  contin- 
ued to  soar. 

As  much  as  7  percent  of  our  total  civilian 
labor  force  could  find  no  employment.  That 
Is,  7  percent  of  those  who  were  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  work,  were  unemployed.  In  S'i 
years  of  Republican  maladministration,  the 
cost  of  living  rose  by  9  percent,  almost  3  per- 
cent in  the  last  year  alone.  In  1958.  the 
average  American  family  is  paying  1406  more 
per  year  for  the  necessities  of  life  than  In 
1953. 

Why?  Because  the  big-business  men  m 
control  of  the  executive  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment, appointed  by  our  President,  tight- 
ened the  money  supply,  made  money  harder 
to  get,  raised  Interest  rates,  increased  rents 


on  properties  built  with  Government  sub- 
sidies, gave  away  our  surplus  commodities  or 
permitted  them  to  be  stolen  by  friends  of  big 
business  appointees,  squandered  our  money 
in  boondoggles  and  refused  to  spend  it  for 
defense,  national  security,  health,  and  edu- 
cation. 

The  unthinking  may  readily  say:  The 
Democrats  were  in  control  of  the  Congress 
and  could  have  stopped  all  of  that. 

My  answer  is  twofold :  First,  let  the  people 
In  the  next  election  give  the  Democratic 
Party  a  substantial  majority  in  both  Houses, 
enough  to  override  Presidential  vetoes,  and 
we  win  do  a  real  Job.  Secondly,  all  the  reac- 
tionaries and  all  the  conservatives  are  not  in 
the  Republican  Party.  1  am  sorry  to  say  that 
some  of  them  are  in  the  Democratic  Party 
too.  If  the  President  were  really  the  leader, 
he  should  be,  he  could  have  been  able  to  get 
enough  liberal  Republicans  to  make  up  for 
the  defections  in  the  Democratic  ranks. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  in  almost  every  Instance 
a  majority  of  the  Democrats  were  found  vot- 
ing for  what  was  best  for  our  country  and  a 
majority  of  the  Republicans  voted  the  other 
way. 

For  Instance,  we  could  not  get  enough 
Republicans  to  Join  us  in  voting  for  a  good 
housing  bin,  or  for  a  community-facilities  bill 
or  a  mining  bill,  or  for  scholarships  for  col- 
lege students,  or  for  higher  minlmvun  wages, 
or  for  aid  for  school  construction,  or  for  giv- 
ing our  surplus  food  commodities  to  our 
needy,  who  are  on  relief,  or  for  reform  of  our 
labor  laws.  Most  of  these  measures  were  lost 
by  a  few  votes  on  the  floor  or  in  committee. 
The  President  never  raised  a  finger  to  help 
get  these  bills  enacted.  We  did  get  enacted 
a  bill  to  aid  depressed  areas.  The  rumor  mill 
Indicates  the  President  Intends  to  veto  It. 

HUMAN     RIGHTS     ARE     FORGOTTEN 

Of  course  all  of  this  fits  the  pattern  of 
modem  Republicanism  enunciated  by  the 
President  and  mouthed  by  his  supporters. 
Remember  it?  "Liberal  where  human  rights 
are  concerned  and  conservative  as  to  money 
matters." 

None  will  deny  that  most  of  these  bills 
would  cost  money.  At  the  same  time,  no 
sensible  person  will  dare  challenge  the  state- 
ment that  all  of  these  bUls  vitally  affect  every 
human  being  in  our  country  and  all  of  their 
rights  and  privileges. 

When  talking  of  human  beings  and  re- 
lieving their  distress,  we  must  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  we  passed  laws  permitting  some 
30,000  Hungarian  refugees  to  remain  here  and 
also  permitting  persons  illegally  here  since 
1940  to  apply  for  permission  to  remain. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS 

We  can  give  our  Republican  friends  credit 
for  helping  to  get  enacted  a  bni  to  guarantee 
our  citizens  the  right  to  vote. 

Up  to  this  minute,  I  have  not  yet  heard 
of  a  single  case  instituted  under  that  law  by 
our  President's  Republican  Attorney  General. 

The  same  law  calls  for  a  commission  to  be 
appointed  by  our  President  to  impartially 
study  and  advise  the  President  on  conditions 
that  may  deprive  citizens  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law  because  of  race,  color,  or 
religion.  Draw  your. own  conclusions  from 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  President's  ap- 
pointees to  that  Commission  contributed 
»500  to  the  campaign  chest  to  elect  to  the 
Us.  Senate  an  avowed  segregationist. 

I  refrain  from  any  comment  about  the 
Uttle  Rock  fiasco. 

SMALL   BUSINESS 

Big  business  and  big  bank  mergers  con- 
tinue unabated. 

There  have  been  no  big  business  failures. 

Bankruptcies  nevertheless  are  at  a  record 
Wgh— yes,  higher  even  than  in  the  depres- 
«lon  of  the  1930's.  They  are  129  percent 
£lgher  than  In  1952,  the  last  year  of  the 
Truman  administration. 


To  the  credit  of  our  Republican  colleagues, 
most  of  them  Joined  us  in  supporting  several 
measures  to  help  small  business. 

These  bills  enacted  Into  law  were: 

First.  Making  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration a  permanent  agency  of  Government 
and  increasing  the  amount  It  may  lend  to 
any  one  small  business  concern. 

Second.  Establishing  In  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  a  new  division  for  aid- 
ing small  business  concerns  to  get  long- 
term  risk  and  equity  capital,  and 

Third.  Giving  to  small  business  some  long 
overdue  tax  relief. 

INTERNATIONAL       AFFAIRS PERILOUS       PATHS 

FOREIGN    AFFAIRS    CONTINUE    TO    BE    BUNGLED 
AFT  AIRS 

The  titles  borrowed  from  my  prior 
speeches  tell  the  story. 

American  citizens  abroad  continue  to  be 
abused,  affronted.  Jailed,  and  even  murdered 
In  cold  blood. 

Our  State  Department  looks  the  other 
way. 

In  fact,  the  standing  Joke  abroad  is — the 
more  degrading  an  act  a  foreign  country  can 
commit  against  our  country,  the  "more 
money  it  can  get  from  us  on  the  d6uble 
qtilck. 

Unfortunately,  we  still  have  no  foreign 
policy  other  than  to  sttimb'le  from  brink  to 
brink  and  from  crisis  to  crisis.  Further 
comment  Is  withheld  lest  I  give  comfort  to 
our  enemies. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  good  Lord  above 
who  protects  us.  I  pray  He  will  never  turn 
His  back  on  us,  no  matter  how  sorely  we 
try  him. 

BAD     GOVERNMENT WASTE     AND     CORRUPTION 

Add  to  my  previous  itemizations  Just  a 
few  more:  vicuna  coats,  hotel  bills,  travel- 
ing expenses,  "borrowed"  rugs,  non-lnterest- 
bearlng  "loans,"  valuable  franchises  to  the 
favored  few.  Government  contracts  to 
friends,  tax  arrears  settled,  abated,  or  re- 
mitted for  those  who  know  the  right  people, 
and  so  on  ad  nauseam. 

"Businesslike  methods":  Remember  Can- 
didate Ike's  promise?  Listen  to  Just  one  of 
the  many  "businesslike"  deals.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  sold  surplus  rice  to  pri- 
vate traders  at  $40  a  ton.  They  sold  the 
rice  back  to  ICA,  another  U.S.  Government 
agency,  for  $59.50  a  ton,  without  even  mov- 
ing It.  A  neat  little  profit  of  8150.000.  I 
will  not  ask  who  got  what  lest  I  be  told  It 
was  only  a  rice  cooky. 

PROMISE    AND    PERFORMANCE 

It  Will  take  much  too  long  to  list  all  of  the 
breaches  of  promise  that  are  attributable  to 
our  Republican  friends  In  high  places.  I  give 
you  Just  a  few  that  are  typical. 

Promise:  Leadership. 

Performance :  The  general  will  be  found  far 
to  the  rear. 

Promise:  A  cold  war  with  Congress. 

Performance:  A  Congress  that  produced  a 
maximum  of  good  legislation  with  a  mini- 
mum of  friction. 

Promise:  Increased  prosperity. 

Performance:  A  bad  recession. 

Promise:  A  lower  cost  of  living. 

Performance:  A  higher  cost  of  living. 

Promise:  Pull  employment. 

Performance:  Distressful  unemployment. 

Promise:  A  balanced  budget. 

Performance:  A  $12  billion  deficit. 

Promise:  Reduce  the  Nation's  debt  limit. 

Performance:  Increased  it  by  $10  bUllon. 

I^romlse:  Get  our  boys  home  from  Korea. 

Performance:  Put  them  in  Lebanon,  and 
I  dare  not  predict  where  next. 

Promise:  Honesty  in  Grovernment. 

Performance:  My  deep  respect  for  our 
American  Institutions  prevents  me  from 
labeling  that  one. 


CONCLUSION 

Remember  the  Republican  slogan,  "Had 
enough?"  I  will  be  watching  for  the  demo- 
cratic answer  on  election  day.  I  intentlon- 
aUy  spell  "democratic"  with  a  small  "d." 
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FIGURES — OF     Principal     and     Interest — or 

Speech  and  of  Principle — and  of  Interest 
(Remarks  of   Hon.   Abraham   J.   Multer,   of 

New  York,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Monday,  Sept.  14,  1959) 

Mr.  Multer.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dropping 
of  your  gavel  coincident  with  your  pro- 
nouncement that  this  1st  session  of  the  86th 
Congress  has  ended  will  surely  come  in  a 
matter  of  moments.  I  therefore  ask  your 
indulgence,  while  I  recount  briefiy  our  con- 
gressional  activities. 

We  have  done  much  in  which  we  can  take 
pride  .as  Americans   and   as  Democrats. 

There  is  still  much  to  be  done.  Most  of 
that  we  will  do  in  the  second  session  of  this 
Congress,  which  will  start  on  January  6, 
1960.  But  In  a  never-ending  fast-moving 
world,  new  problems  will  always  beset  us. 
Instead  of  delving  Into  the  future,  a  most 
uncertain  task  at  best,  I  will  dwell  on  the 
Immediate  past. 

We  have  enacted  into  law  some  400  laws 
of  general  national  and  international  Inter- 
est. Of  that  number,  about  100  can  be 
labeled  of  major  Importance.  Merely  to 
list  all  of  these  would  take  much  more  time 
than  Is  now  available.  I,  therefore,  wiU  refer 
only  to  the  most  Important. 

spending 

We  appropriated  more  than  $39  blUion 
for  national  security  and  defense;  that  Is  al- 
most 60  percent  of  the  total  sum  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  for  all  purposes.  This 
Is  $20  million  less  than  the  President  asked 
for. 

The  total  sum  appropriated  for  all  pur- 
poses. Including  what  Republicans  Invidi- 
ously refer  to  as  back-door  financing,  was 
$79,428,598,352,  more  than  $2Vi  billion  less 
than  the  President  requested. 

It  con  never  be  sufficiently  emphasized 
that  the  Congress  can  merely  authorize  ex- 
penditures and  appropriate  the  money  there- 
for. Only  the  President  and  his  appointees, 
under  his  direction  and  control,  can  spend 
the  money.  Surely  we,  the  Congress,  can  re- 
fuse to  authorize  or  appropriate.  But  even 
after  we  do  both  only  the  Executive — the 
President— can  spend.  Under  our  form  of 
government  there  is  but  one  spender — the 
President.  Repeatedly,  the  Incumbent  now 
in  the  White  House  has  Ignored  congres- 
sional Intent  and  directive.  He  has  refused 
to  spend  money  as  directed,  spent  it  contrary 
to  congressional  directives  and  even  spread 
out  and  canceled  out  contracts  authorized 
and  let. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  when  our  Re- 
publican friends  and  campaigners  start  call- 
ing names,  the  only  spender,  reckless  or 
otherwise,  in  our  National  Government,  Is 
the  titular  head  of  the  Republican  Party. 
President  Elsenhower.  By  doubling  the  cost 
of  operation  of  his  own  office,  he  has  set  the 
spendthrift  example  which  all  his  appolnteea 
seek  to  imitate. 

While  on  the  subject  of  spending,  let  me 
remind  you  that  a  major  part  of  the  cost  of 
Government  is  the  interest  we  pay  on  U.S. 
obligations.  This  administration  without  the 
help  of  Congress  and  over  our  vigorous  pro- 
tests has  run  up  that  cost  from  1953  to  date 
by  more  than  100  percent.  Starting  with 
short-term  interest  rates  of  under  2  percent 
and  long-term  rates  of  not  more  than  2'/4 
percent.  President  Eisenhower  has  approved 
our  paying  i%  percent  and  assents  to  the 
threat  of  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that 
we  may  yet  pay  6  percent.  The  President  and 
his  big-moneyed  friends  are  demanding  that 
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the  Congress  eliminate  the  limit  on  the  In- 
terest rate  on  long-term  bonds  so  that  he 
can  and  I  quote  the  President,  "demonstrate 
responsibility  in  the  management  of  our 
Federal  debt." 

Responsibility,  Indeed.  He  may  have  for- 
gotten but  we  cannot  forget  that  this  is 
the  same  fiscal  grenlus  who  in  two  p>olitlcal 
campaigns— ^1952  and  1956 — promised  to  re- 
duce the  national  debt.  Three  times  since 
his  first  promise,  at  his  request  we  Increased 
the  debt  limit.  This  ye.ir  by  $2  billion  to 
$285  bllUou  permanently  and  to  $295  billion 
temporarily  until  1960. 

I  am  proud  that  this  Congress  Increased 
the  interest  rate  payable  oh  savings  bonds 
and  refused  to  Increase  It  on  long-term 
bonds.  I  have  been  introducing  a  bill  to 
accomplish  that  In  each  of  the  last  four  Con- 
gresses. The  administration  has  at  long  laSt 
seen  the  light  and  gone  along  with  me. 

Note  the  difference  between  savings  bonds, 
the  E-  and  H-bonds,  and  other  Government 
securities.  The  savings  bonds  are  antl- 
iuflatlonary  because  they  tend  to  immobilize 
savings.  Other  securities  produce  money 
that  flows  1-1  to  the  money  stream  to  pay  bills 
for  construction,  experimentation,  material, 
services  and  the  like. 

Savings  bonds  traditionally,  until  1953. 
paid  an  Interest  rate  higher  than  savings 
and  thrift,  accounts.  Our  people  are  not  so 
stupid  as  to  keep  their  savings  in  bonds  at 
minimum  rates,  when  they  can  keep  them 
In  Institutions  paying  maximum  rates,  all 
guaranteed  by  U.S.  Government  agencies. 

I  suppose  it  is  human  nature  to  take  care 
of  one's  friends.  So  let  us  not  be  too  hard 
on  Ike  and  his  big  business,  big-moneyed 
friends,  who  say  let  the  devil  take  care  of 
the  masses,  the  wage  earners  and  little  busi- 
nessmen and  his  E  and  H  savings  bonds.  Be 
sure  these  big  business  operators  In  Govern- 
ment win  take  care  of  their  friends  with 
more  and  more  profits  and  higher  and  higher 
interest  rates.  They  will  continue  to  com- 
plain about  being  In  the  90-percent  tax 
bracket,  to  try  to  make  us  forget  that  the 
little  fellows  pay  90  percent  of  the  gross  tax 
collection. 

Before  I  leave  the  fiscal  affairs  of  our  Nation 
I  wish  to  comment  on  the  scare  campaign 
the  Republicans  are  engaging  in  about  infla- 
tion. 

The  one  thing  they  learned  from  President 
Roosevelt  was  "there  Is  nothing  to  fear  ex- 
cept feax  itself."  The  difference  is  that  he 
tried  to  teach  us  to  be  unafraid.  They  are 
using  that  concept  in  reverse,  to  scare  us 
Into  Ignoring  the  facts  of  life. 

If  they  can  cry  inflation  loud  enough  and 
long  enough,  we  may  look  away  from  ad- 
ministered prices  that  ignore  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  We  may  not  learn  that  the 
worse  kind  of  Inflation  comes  from  adminis- 
tered prices  coupled  with  unconscionable 
Interest  rates.  The  very  [jeople  who  are  de- 
manding that  we  cut  Government  expenses 
are  the  same  ones  who  are  pushing  prices 
up.  demanding  higher  Interest  rater  and 
tax  cuts  allowances  and  exemptions  and  all 
to  balance  the  budget. 

In  1958.  the  banks  and  moneylenders  of 
the  country  had  their  best  year  in  our  his- 
tory, In  gross  receipts,  and  In  net  proflts— 
both  before  and  after  taxes.  Nineteen  hun- 
dred and  flfty-nlne  will  be  even  better. 

The  same  Is  true  of  corporation  proflts. 
Eight  hundred  and  eight  leading  corjKira- 
ttons  showed  a  56-percent  Increase  in  profits 
this  year  o%er  the  same  period  for  1958 — 
•6.915.739,000,  as  Hgalnst  $4,438,065,000,  or 
•3,477.644,000  more  net  proflts  after  taxes. 
More  than  half  of  these  did  better  than  that 
average.  Four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  of 
these  corporations  Improved  their  corporate 
profits  by  more  than  75  percent  In  the  second 
quarter  of  1950  u  against  the  same  quarter 
In  1956. 

These  808  comp>anles  are  the  very  ones 
paying  for  full  page  ads  to  frighten  ua  out 


of  our  skins  because  of  Inflation  they  created 
and  as  a  result  of  which  they  made  these 
proflts.  . 

BANKING    LAWS 

In  the  financial  field,  we  also  enacted  bills 
that  Increased  our  subscriptions  to  the  In<- 
ternatlonal  Monetary  Fund  and  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development — the  World  Bank — to  set  up  a 
new  Inter-American  Bank  for  Central  and 
South  America  similar  to  the  World  Bank, 
some  modernization  of  the  National  Banking 
and  Federal  Reserve  Acts,  restrictions  -on 
holding  companies  In  the  savings  and  loan 
association  field  and  the  first  complete  revi- 
sion In  25  years  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act.  I  was  most  pleased  that  the  credit 
union  bill  was  enacted  In  almost  the  exact 
form  in  which  I  had  Introduced  it. 

FOREIGN    AID 

The  mutual  security  authorization  and 
appropriation  bills  were  a  fine  example  of  the 
operation  of  our  Government  in  true  bi- 
partisan spirit,  with  both  parties  In  Con- 
gress and  the  President  moving  forward  In 
jthe  best  interests  of  our  country  and  of 
world  peace. 

What  Irked  me.  however,  was  that  In  his 
messages  to  us  asking  for  legislation  in  the 
International  field  the  President  Indicated 
we  had  enough  money  for  loans  and  grants 
abroad,  for  housing  abroad,  for  highways 
abroad,  for  reclamation  and  community 
facility  projects  abroad,  for  schools  and 
education  and  health  programs  abroad,  In 
short  for  almost  everything  anyone  could 
ask  for  abroad.  But  the  domestic  scene  was 
different.  From  his  veto  messages  it  became 
apparent  he  thought  we  did  not  have  enough 
money  for  any  of  these  things  needed  so 
badly  at  home;  not  even  enough  for  loans 
to  our  cities  and  States. 

My  pHDsltlon  on  these  matters  was  and  is 
quite  simple — I  am  for  all  of  these  things 
for  foreign  friends.  I  have  always  voted  for 
them.  But  I  have  and  always  will  vote  for 
them  for  our  p>eople  at  home  as  long  as  we 
need  them. 

If  the  time  Is  here  or  ever  comes  that  we 
do  not  have  enough  for  both,  we  must  first 
take  care  of  our  own  and  use  the  surplus.  If 
any.  to  take  care  of  those  abroad. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  charity  begins  at 
home.  This  is  fiscal  responsibility  as  to 
taxpayers"  money.  I  can  apptortlon  my  per- 
sonal funds,  charltywlse  as  I  please.  I  have 
no  light  to  do  so  with  taxpayers'  funds. 

RtTLE    BY    VETO 

Incidentally,  It  Is  well  to  note  that  al- 
though we  overrode  a  Presidential  veto  only 
once,  each  of  the  other  votes  by  which  we 
failed  to  override  demonstrated  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  and 
their  Representatives  were  against  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Constitution  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote  to  make  a  bill  law  against  a 
F>resldentlaJ  veto.  In  neither  House  does  the 
Democratic  Party  control  a  two-thirds  vote. 
In  the  Senate  there  are  35  Republicans  and 
65  Democrats.  In  the  House  there  are  153 
Republicans,  283  Democrats,  and  1  vacancy. 
We  failed  to  override  vetoes  by  from  one  to 
six  votes  on  Important  measures,  thus  per- 
mitting one-third  of  either  House  plus  one 
to  six  votes  to  thwart  the  will  of  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  people's  Representatives. 

VETERANS'    ArFAIRS 

Veterans'  affairs  were  given  considerable 
attention.  We  extended  their  direct  loan 
program,  although  In  my  opinion  not  sufll- 
ciently  nor  In  the  right  direction.  Among 
other  things  we  should  not  have  increased 
their  Interest  rates.  At  the  urging  of  this 
administration.,  these  rates  have  now  been 
pushed  up  by  33  percent  since  1953.  We 
wrote  a  new  Veterans'  Pension  Act  and  ex- 
tended veterans'  preferences  and  entitle- 
ments. Still  pending  is  much-needed  legis- 
lation for  a  civilian  pardons  board  to  review 


sentences    Imposed    upon    members    of   the 
armed  services. 

MISCELI^NEOUS 

Business  has  been  helped  by  amendments 
to  the  antitrust  laws,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration Act,  and  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Company  Act.  Much  more  needs 
to  be  done  In  these  fields. 

Increased  benefits  to  retired  employees,  ex- 
tended temporary  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, changes  in  our  Immigration  laws,  the 
extension  of  the  Draft  Act,  establishment  of 
a  National  Space  Agency,  aid  to  Federal  air- 
ports, and  a  TVA  self-financing  act  are 
among  our  creditable  accomplishments. 

HOUSING 

Two  vetos  of  the  housing  bills  were  further 
demonstration  of  smokescreens  blown  up 
to  camouflage  real  issues.  The  third  housing 
bill,  wliich  the  President  approved.  Is  just 
as  Inflationary  as  the  two  he  vetoed.  The 
only  real  difference  in  substance  Is  that  the 
final  approved  version  omits  $50  million 
In  loans  for  college  classrooms.  The  Presi- 
dent admits  we  need  the  clas.=rooms  but  con- 
tends that  in  the  $8  billion  housing  loan 
guarantee  program,  which  he  approved,  a 
$50  million  loan  program  is  inflationary.  He 
had  his  way — a  pyrrhlc  victory,  if  ever 
there  was  one.  No  one  will  ever  be  able 
to  assess  the  loss  to  the  Nation  and  the 
world  if  only  one  potential  genius  is  denied 
a  college  education  because  these  loans  are 
postponed  to  an  election  year. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS 

Hawaii  became  a  State,  thus  establishing 
another  beacon  light  along  the  path  of  true 
democracy  and  aflirming  the  divinely  In- 
spired sentiments  of  our  Founding  Fathers 
that  "all  men  are  created  equal"  and  "are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalien- 
able rights"  and  that  "governments  are  in- 
stituted among  men.  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  governed." 

Oiu"  citizens  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  not  fared  as  well.  Five  times  in  the 
last  10  years,  the  Senate  has  passed  a  bill 
granting  home  rule  to  the  District.  Not  once 
during  that  time  has  the  House  District 
Committee  reported  a  bill.  Not  once  in  that 
period,  until  1  filed  a  discharge  petition,  to 
bring  a  home  rule  bill  before  the  House  did 
the  House  District  Committee  even  conduct 
any  hearings.  Congressional  courtesy  dic- 
tates that  I  do  not  characterize  those  hear- 
ings. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  if  some  members 
of  that  committee  and  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee have  their  way,  no  bill  will  reach  the 
floor  In  this  Congress. 

A  home  rule  bill  will  be  acted  upon  by 
this  Congress  only  if  219  Members  sign  my 
discharge  petition.  Up  to  this  time  104 
Democrats  and  16  Republicans  or  a  total  of 
120  Members  have  signed  It. 

Home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
pledged  by  both  party  platforms.  The  pub- 
lic is  fast  learning  that  we  are  getting  a  lot 
of  double  talk  from  our  Republican  friends. 
No  one  expects  southern  Republicans  or 
southern  Democrats  to  support  home  rule 
for  the  Nation's  Capital.  That  eliminates 
about  120  Members — 111  Democrats,  and  9 
Republicans;  436  less  120  leaves  316;  153  Re- 
publicans less  9  southern  Republicans  leaves 
a  net  balance  of  144;  283  Democrats  less  111 
southern  Democrats  leaves  a  net  balance  of 
172;  104  of  the  172  Democrats  have  already 
signed  the  discharge  petition.  Only  16  of 
the  144  Republicans  have  signed  it.  That  Is 
a  terrible  indictment  of  the  Republican 
Party.  I  am  certain  that  if  the  Republicans 
will  sign  that  petition  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  Democrats  have,  in  the  first  2  weeks  of 
January  1960,  enough  additional  Democrats 
will  sign  the  petition  to  bring  the  bill  to  the 
floor. 

THE    LABOR    BILL 

One  other  Important  piece  of  legislation 
that  was  enacted  has  been  hailed  as  the  labor 
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reform  bill.  Time  will  prove.  In  my  opinion, 
that  this  was  the  worst  piece  of  anti-indus- 
trial-city and  antilabor  legislation  ever  en- 
acted by  any  Congress. 

I  impugn  no  Member's  motives,  good  faith 
or  Integrity.  I  trust  that  those  who  voted 
for  that  bill  will  credit  as  much  to  me  and 
the  200  colleagues  whom  I  Joined  in  voting 
against  that  bill.  It  ill  behooves  any  citizen, 
capitalist,  union  leader,  businessman  or 
wage  earner  to  pretend  to  be  so  omniscient 
as  to  have  the  right  to  accuse  anyone  on 
either  side  of  a  vote  of  229  to  201  of  having 
voted  except  in  accordance  with  what  his 
conscience  dictated  was  best  for  our  country. 
If  as  few  as  13  Members  voted  the  other  way, 
the  bUl  would  have  been  defeated  by  a  tie 
vote  of  215  to  215,  with  the  Sp>eaker  casting 
the  deciding  negative  vote.  If  the  four  ab- 
sentees had  been  present  and  voted  nay — 
since  they  were  not  paired,  I  do  not  say  they 
would  have  so  voted — it  would  have  required 
only  a  switch  of  11  votes  to  defeat  the  bill. 

No  one  will  dare  say  that  there  Is  any 
Member  of  this  House,  regardless  of  how  he 
or  she  voted  on  this  bill,  who  would  not  vote 
to  eliminate  racketeering  and  crime  not 
merely  from  union  activities  but  from  every 
sphere  of  activity  on  the  American  and  even 
on  the  world  scene. 

The  same  must  be  said  a6out  legislation 
that  would  make  unions  more  responsible 
and  more  responsive  to  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  their  members.  Again  that  must 
also  be  said  of  legislation  that  would  protect 
business  as  well  as  the  public  against  illegal 
or  improper  activities  of  unions. 

This  bill  was  represented  as  accomplishing 
those  ends.  I  will  concede,  for  the  sake  of 
arijument  only,  that  that  was  the  purpose 
of  the  bill. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  it  does  not  and 
will  not  accomplish  those  ends.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  it  tends  to,  I  am  afraid  it  does  so  by 
means  that  the  courts  will  condemn.  There 
are  now  more  than  enough  laws  on  our 
statute  books  to  arrest.  Indict,  and  convict 
every  criminal,  in  and  out  of  unions,  whether 
the  crime  is  perjury,  embezzlement,  forgery, 
fraud,  bribery,  theft,  assault,  murder,  or  con- 
spiracy to  commit  any  of  these  crimes  or 
merely  the  attempt  to  do  so.  On  that  score, 
we  do  not  need  more  lav;s  but  better  enforce- 
ment of  those  we  do  have. 

To  the  extent  that  this  bill  may  make 
criminal  that  which  heretofore  was  legal, 
though  perhaps  Immoral,  under  our  Consti- 
tution, the  law  must  be  prospective  and  not 
retroactive  In  its  effect. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  it  will  oust  from 
unions,  ozi  account  of  past  conduct,  no  one, 
no  matter  how  bad  and  no  matter  what  his 
name. 

Despite  all  of  the  foregoing,  I  could  have 
brought  myself  to  vote  for  the  bill  if  it  had 
not  been  for  its  other  many  bad  features.  I 
believe  they  far  outweighed  all  the  good 
sought  to  be  accomplished. 

In  voting  on  all  bills  I  try  to  keep  In  mind 
our  fundamental  law,  the  Constitution,  and 
particularly  that  .portion  of  it  known  the 
world  over  as  the  Bill  of  Rights.  I  will  never 
'■'^te  for  any  piece  of  legislation,  no  matter 
how  well  lutentloned,  which  does  not  square 
With  it.  If  it  violates  the  BUI  of  Rights,  I 
cannot  support  it.  That  Bill  of  Rights  must 
forever  remain  inviolate.  If  we  chip  away 
even  the  slightest  part  thereof  we  begin  to 
destroy  it. 

This  ^  bill,  in  my  opinion,  oversteps  the 
bounds  of  propriety;  it  makes  second-class 
citizens  of  unionists  and  of  woriingmen  who 
might  desire  to  Join  unions;  it  denies  them 
fights  guaranteed  to  them  by  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  this  bill  can  be  used  to  en- 
"ce  business  out  of  our  industrial  centers 
wid  into  labor  surplus  parts  of  the  country. 
U  Is  not  sectionalism  that  prompts  me  to 
»M  this  position.    It  U  part  of  the  free  en- 


terprise competitive  system  for  business  to 
move  to  the  place  where  it  can  operate  most 
profitably. 

However,  the  best  interests  of  our  country, 
of  the  whole  country,  demand  that  no  part 
of  the  country  be  permitted  to  enUce  busi- 
nessmen to  come  there  because  of  the  prom- 
ise or  intimation  that  by  moving  there  they 
will  have  cheap  labor,  sweatshop  conditions, 
or  nonunion  shops.  The  misnamed  labor  re- 
form bill  practically  guarantees  to  every 
unionized  business  firm  that  It  can  freely 
move  to  nonunion  States  and  be  forever  free 
from  unionization.  To  me  that  means  de- 
stroying unions  and  enslaving  the  working 
men  and  women  of  our  country.  I  am  all  for 
raising  the  standards  of  our  citizens  to  the 
highest  prevailing.  I  am  opposed  to  lower- 
ing those  standards  to  the  lowest  prevailing. 

A     PERSONAL    NOTE 

Permit  me  at  this  time  to  inject  a  rather 
personal  note.  During  this  session  I  was  In- 
capacitated by  Illness  from  which,  thank 
God,  I  have  recovered.  For  a  long  time  I  was 
out  of  Washington  for  an  even  longer  period 
prevented  from  giving  full  time  to  my  con- 
gressional duties.  But  everything  in  this 
world  has  its  compensating  balances.  My 
misfortune  brought  me  the  gfeod  that  comes 
from  learnlnft.how  much  cur  colleagues  are 
genuinely  concerned  about  each  other.  They 
extended  to  me  a  spirit  of  fellowship  and 
camaraderie  close  to  kinship.  It  crossed  dis- 
trict and  State  lines  as  well  as  party  lines 
and  religious  and  color  lines.  The  assistance 
and  offers  of  aid  to  me,  and  more  particularly 
to  my  staff,  were  Immeasurable.  I  am  for- 
ever In  their  debt.  I  am.  Indeed,  grateful. 
Some  say  only  in  America  can  It  happen.  I 
say  only  in  America  it  does  happen. 


Years   op  Frustration  and  Failure 
(Remarks   of   Hon.   Abraham   J.   Multer,   of 

New  York,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Thursday,  Sept.  1,  1960) 

Mr.  Multer.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  about 
to  conclude  the  2d  session  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress. It  is  a  good  time  to  look  back  at  what 
we  have  done,  to  review  the  bills  we  have 
enacted  and  to  place  upon  the  record  the 
reasons  for  the  failure  to  enact  other  bills. 
It  is  also  appropriate  to  direct  attention  to 
the  conduct  of  the  executive  departments  of 
our  Government  during  this  Congrers. 

As  a  proper  prelude  to  these  remarks  I 
have  placed  in  the  daily  Congressional  Rec- 
opD  the  statements  I  have  made  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  work  of  each  prior  Congress 
In  which  it  has  been  my  honor  and  privilege 
to  serve.  I  believe  they  demonstrate  that  I 
have  approached  my  service  not  as  a  Demo- 
crat, which  I  am  proud  to  be,  but  as  an 
American. 

I  make  this  statement  now,  as  an  Ameri- 
can, to  alert  all  of  those  who  agree  with  me 
to  the  opportunity  of  returning  me  to  this 
high  office,  knowing  full  well  that  I  hereby 
give  notice  to  those  who  disagree  with  me 
that  theirs  will  be  the  privilege  of  voting  to 
return  me  to  private  life. 

Immediately  after  the  1952  election,  and 
again  after  the  1956  election,  most  of  my 
Democratic  colleagues  Joined  me  in  pledg- 
ing the  Elsenhower-Nlxon  administration  our 
wholehearted  support  in  acting  In  the  best 
Interests  of  our  country. 

Throughout  all  of  these  IVi  years  we  have 
done  Just  that.  We  have  not  been  the  loyal 
oppKJSltion.  We  have  been  a  responsible, 
coordinate  body  of  our  Government.  We 
have  never  opposed  for  the  sake  of  being 
contrary.  We  were  ready  to  follow  the  path 
that  led  to  what  was  best  for  our  Nation.  We 
had  no  leader  in  the  White  House  and  none 
In  the  second  in  command.  When  we  sought 
to  lead  we  were  abused  with  vitriolic,  un- 
reasoned, and  Illogical  vetoes. 

Ties  that  could  have  been  broken  by  a 
Vice   President's   vote  In   favor  of   progress 


found  the  vote  favoring  reaction  and  oppos- 
ing progress. 

Just  as  the  80th  Congress  has  found  its 
niche  in  history  under  the  title  of  "the  do- 
nothing  Congress"  this  Eisenhower-Niajon 
administration  will  go  down  as  "the  could- 
not-have-done-worse  administration."  Its 
voice  of  experience  is  the  voice  of  frustration 
and  failure. 

The  record  of  this  Republican  Elsenhower- 
Nixon  administration  Is  so  bad  that  more 
and  more  candidates  running  for  office  under 
the  Republican  Party's  label  will  disown  their 
paj-ty  and  •  try  to  disassociate  themselves 
from  it  in  order  to  get  elected. 

The  Republican  cry  throughout  this  Con- 
gress has  been  that  the  Democratic  program, 
the  Democratic  Party  philosophy,  is  fine  but 
they,  the  Republicans,  know  better  how  to 
implement  it.  Unfortunately,  too  frequently 
they  have  voted  contrary  to  the  way  they 
talked.  All  too  often  they  were  Joined  by 
those  Democrats  from  the  southern  part  of 
our  country  who  are  Just  as  reactionary  as 
most  Republicans. 

When  Democratic  Congresses  had  Demo- 
cratic Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents  we 
moved  forward.  We  were  not  scourged  with 
vetoes.  All  we  needed  was  a  majority  of 
each  House  of  Congress  and  a  President  in 
sympathy  with  our  goals.  In  fact,  setting  our 
goals,  and  we  had  good,  sound,  responsible 
Government. 

If  we  had  had  a  President,  or  even  a  Vice 
President,  who  took  the  trouble  to  find  out 
what  the  people  wanted  or  what  was  good  for 
the  people,  either  of  them,  the  President  or 
the  Vice  President,  could  have  delivered 
enough  Republican  votes  to  help  us  do  the 
Job.  It  is  useless  to  consider  where  they 
were  or  why  they  were  missing  when  this  aid 
was  needed.  The  sad  fact  Is  that  they  were 
nowhere  to  be  found  when  they  could  have 
been  so  helpftil. 

I  have  heard  the  taunts  that  the  Democrats 
in  Congress  could  have  passed  any  legislation 
they  wanted  because  two-thirds  of  each 
House  were  Democrats.  That  Just  l»'not  so. 
At  no  time  did  the  Democrats  In  the  Senate, 
even  counting  all  the  southerners,  constitute 
a  two-thirds  majority.  The  nearest  they 
came  to  that  was  a  count  of  66  to  34,  which 
was  1  short  of  two-thirds  of  the  100  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  In  the  House  we  were 
never  that  close;  283  to  154  was  as  close  as 
we  got  In  this  Congress.  We  failed  to  over- 
ride vetoes  by  from  one  to  six  votes.  The 
result  was.  Instead  of  rule  by  the  majority 
we  had  rule  by  Just  more  than  one-third  plus 
a  veto. 

Those  are  the  reasons  why  we  have  had 
no  aid  to  depressed  areas,  no  aid  to  educa- 
tion, no  aid  to  housing,  no  real  liberalization 
of  our  social  sectirity  laws,  no  Increase  In 
mlnlmvim  wages,  no  good  farm  bill,  no  suffi- 
cient liberalization  of  our  immigration  laws, 
no  proper  conservation  and  water  pollution 
control  bills,  and  an  insufficient,  unworkable, 
and  Improperly  financed  bill  for  medical  care 
for  the  aged. 

We  authorized  and  appropriated  more 
money  than  requested  for  national  security 
and  defense.  We  believe  that  the  lives  and 
liberty  of  Americans  cannot  be  measured  by 
dollars  and  no  sum  is  too  great  to  preserve 
them.  But  a  see-nothing,  hear-nothing, 
learn-nothing  Elsenhower-Nlxon  administra- 
tion has  refused  to  spend  that  money.  They 
have  talked  big  and  acted  little.  That  is  why 
our  entire  defense  and  missile  program  is  out- 
dated. 

Our  loss  of  prestige  throughout  the  world, 
among  our  friends  and  neighbors,  is  bad 
enough.  It  is,  however,  as  nothing  when 
compared  to  the  real  danger  that  now  besets 
us.  What  answer  can  they  give  us?  They 
know  that  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 
are  no  barrier  to  trouble  In  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Far  East.  But  we  do  not  even  have 
those  oceans  separating  us  from  the  troubled 
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areas  at  our  back  door  and  at  our  front 
door — In  Cuba,  In  Panama,  In  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  In  South  America. 

While  talking  about  containing  commu- 
nism, they  have  permitted  It  to  move  In  upon 
us.  Imagine  the  crlee  of  treason,  and  worse. 
If  a  Democrat  were  President. 

During  all  this  time,  while  prating  about 
keeping  us  safe  from  our  enemies,  this  Easen- 
hower-NUon  team  has  been  demanding  that 
we  flght  Inflation  at  home  by  spending  less. 
How  have  they  done  It?    Let  me  tell  you. 

During  7  years  of  the  Truman  adml^ils- 
tratlon  the  cost  of  living  rose  Just  over  1 
percent.  Under  Elsenhower  and  Nixon  It  has 
been  pushed  up  11  percent. 

Everyone  concedes  that  4-percent  unem- 
ployment is  dangerously  near  a  depression. 
Elsenhower  and  Nixon  have  pushed  unem- 
ployment up  to  almost  6  percent. 

They  have  pushed  up  the  Interest  rate  on 
GI  mortgages  more  than  25  percent  and  on 
Government-guaranteed  PHA  mortgagee  al- 
most as  much.  They  have  pushed  up  the 
Interest  our  Government  pays  on  the  public 
debt  almost  50  percent,  to  $9  billion  a  year. 

Bankruptcy  rates  are  the  highest  they  have 
-ever  been  in  the  history  of  this  country.  But 
the  Eisenhower-Nixon  administration  or- 
dered a  curtailment  of  loans  to  small  busi- 
ness while  continuing  to  grant  more  and 
bigger  favors  to  big  business. 

In  7  years  the  Elsenhower-Nlxon  farm  pro- 
gram has  cost  the  taxpayers  $26  billion,  6 
times  more  than  In  the  entire  20  years  prior 
thereto.  In  those  same  7  years  the  Elsen- 
hower-Nixon administration  received  and 
spent  more  billions  of  dollars  than  in  all  the 
prior  administrations  put  together,  starting 
with  President  Washington  and  ending  with 
President  Truman. 

Had  enough?    I  have. 

Any  doubts  or  questions  about  any  of  th« 
foregoing  will  be  quickly  resolved  by  drop- 
ping a  note  to  me  at  the  House  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

Progress  bt  Solid   .Accomplishment  With- 
out Headlines  or  Fantare 
(Remarks   of   Hon.   Abraham   J.   Mt7I.ter,  of 
New  York.  Thursday,  Sept.  21.  1961) 

Mr.  Multer.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  November 
the  people  of  our  country  elected  a  Demo- 
cratic President  and  reaffirmed  their  faith 
in  the  Democratic  Party  by  continuing  that 
party's  control  of  the  Congress. 

Let  us  reflect  on  this  American  decision 
for  a  moment  now  that  the  heat  of  political 
battle  has  cooled  and  the  comfortable 
breezes  of  autumn  approach  the  Capitol  to 
sweep  away,  equally,  the  fiery  oratory,  the 
Impassioned  pleas,  the  acrimonious  argu- 
ments, and  the  hot  air. 

The  Ist  session  of  the  87th  Congress  has 
ended  and  we  near  the  end  of  the  1st  year 
since  the  election  of  President  John  P. 
Kennedy.  The  time  for  reflection — the  time 
for  Judgment — Is  here. 

On  February  21,  1961,  1  month  after  tak- 
ing office.  President  Kennedy  sent  to  the 
Democratic  congressional  leaders  a  16-point 
priority  list  of  legislation.  The  President  did 
not  pull  these  programs  out  of  a  hat.  Many 
of  them  have  been  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Democratic  Party's  platform  for  vear; — all  cf 
them  reflect  that  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
our  people  and  country  which  has  always 
characterized  the  Democratic  Party. 

A  review  of  prior  first  sessions  of  Con- 
gref^s    reveals    these    Interesting   facts: 

In  the  first  session  of  Congress  under  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  11  major  bills  were  passed. 
They   all   dealt   with   the  domestic  scene. 

In  the  first  session  of  Congress  under  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower.  12  major  bills  were  passed. 
That  included  extensions  of  four  existing 
programs,  amendments  to  two  others  and 
three  reorganizations  of  executive  agencies. 

In  1950,  under  President  Truman,  an  all- , 
time  high,  until  this  year,  was  accomplished 
by  the  passage  of  14  major  bills. 


In  this  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress, 
under  President  Kennedy,  we  can  boast  of 
the  passage  of  33  major  bills. 

Numbers  alone,  however,  are  not  too  im- 
portant. The  content  is  of  maximum  con- 
cern. It  will  be  much  too  burdensome  to 
analyze  in  detail  all  of  these  items.  I  will 
try  to  be  as  concise  as  possible. 

Of  the  16  priority  measures  requested  by 
the  I>rcsident,  12  were  enacted  into  law  dur- 
ing this  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress.  Of 
cotirse,  many  more  than  12  bills  have  been 
enacted — many  of  these  others  also  came  be- 
fore the  Congress  at  the  request  of  the 
President.  Including  treaties  submitted  to, 
and  ratified  by  the  Senate,  the  Congress  ap- 
proved 138  separate  matters  submitted  by 
the  President.  Few  were  disapproved  or 
killed  by  the  Congress.  Three,  of  major 
linportance,  will  be  considered  in  the  sec- 
ond session  of  this  Congress  which  begins 
on  January  10,  1962,  they  are,  first,  aid  to 
education;  second,  medical  care  for  the  aged; 
and,  third,  tax  revision. 

Actually,  both  Houses  of  this  Congress 
passed  and  sent  the  President  a  total  of 
693  bills  and  resolutions.  All  but  eight  were 
approved  by  the  P»resident. 

On  the  domestic  front  Congress  has  en- 
acted a  series  of  major  legislative  prop>osals 
designed  to  stimulate  our  lagging  economy, 
to  promote  sound  economic  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  our  hioman  and  natural  re- 
sources, to  alleviate  the  hardships  of  unem- 
ployment, and  to  promote  the  well-being 
of  all  Americans.  They  Include  a  number  of 
measures  previously  vetoed  by  former  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  or  stjnnled  as  a  result  of 
"divided  government"  during  the  prior  6-year 
period. 

In  the  area  of  national  defense  and  foreign 
policy  the  Kennedy  administration  has 
worked  vigorously  to  rebuild  our  military 
strengrth  and  to  restore  our  international 
prestige.  Congress  has  responded  by  provid- 
ing necessary  funds  to  Improve  our  defense 
posture  in  the  face  of  renewed  aggressive 
activity  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  It  has  cooperated  in  under- 
taking important  new  programs  to  aid  the 
peoples  of  Latin  America  and  to  provide 
a  more  efflcent  and  comprehensive  type  of 
mutual  security  program  to  strengthen  our 
allies,  newly  emerging  nations,  and  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world. 

The  Rules  Committee  has  been  made  more 
responsive  to  the  Democratic  leadership  and 
to  the  majority  wUl  of  the  House.  With  the 
exception  of  comprehensive  aid  to  education 
legislation,  the  new  15-member  Rules  Com- 
mittee has  provided  a  majority  to  assure  floor 
action  on  all  major  legislation  recommended 
by  the  administration  so  that  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  could  work  its  will  in  con- 
nection therewith. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  record  of  Repub- 
lican conduct  has  been  extremely  irrespon- 
sible. For  example.  97  percent  of  the  Repub- 
licans voted  in  the  House  against  considera- 
tion of  the  education  bill,  86  percent  against 
the  conference  report  on  the  minimum  wage 
bill,  84  percent  against  the  conference  report 
on  the  omnibus  housing  bill.  80  percent 
against  the  conference  report  on  the  area 
redevelopment  bill  and  50  percent  against  the 
conference   report   on   the   mutual   security 

bin. 

Apparently  the  Republicans  plan  to  con- 
tinue their  do-nothing  policy.  The  achieve- 
ments of  this  session,  however,  cannot  be 
hidden  by  Republican  carping  and  negativ- 
ism. 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE    AND    SECCRITT 

In  this  vital  area  the  Congress  has  au- 
thorized $12.5  billion  In  additional  funds  for 
fiscal  1962  for  construction  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles and  naval  vessels,  stepping  up  Polaris 
submarine  production  to  29  by  1964  instead 
of  1967.  It  has  authorized  $893.9  million 
for  construction  and  Improvement  projects  at 
military  bases  at  home  and  abroad,  including 


missile  sites  and  nuclear  submarine  bases; 
$1.7  billion  has  been  authorized  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  fiscal  1962.  This  includes  Increases 
for  a  manned  moon-orbltlng  project  and  for 
research  on  solid  and  nuclear  propellants. 

There  has  been  $131.4  million  authorized 
for  Atomic  Energy  Commission  construction 
projects.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Congress 
has  authorized  the  President  to  call  up  250.- 
000  reservists  and  National  Guardsmen  for  ac- 
tive duty  cf  net  more  than  1  year.  It  is 
believed  that  nothing  less  than  this  will 
suffice  in  the  face  of  Khrushchev's  continu- 
ing threats  over  Berlin. 

INTERNATIONAL   AFFAIRS 

In  this  area  the  President  came  very  near 
getting  what  he  wanted  in  a  foreign  aid  bill. 
But  the  Congress  held  back  on  the  blanket 
authorization  for  Treasury  borrowing  and 
insisted  that — although  long-term  commit- 
ments could  be  made — the  various  commit- 
tees on  Capitol  Hill  be  required  to  review 
these  commitments  each  year. 

Treasury  borrowing  is  invidiously  referred 
to  by  many  as  back-door  financing.  It  is  no 
such  thing.  Treasury  borrowing  merely 
means  that  the  Congress  in  a  single  bill  au- 
thorizes the  lending  and  directs  the  Treas- 
ury to  make  the  money  available.  The  bill 
must  pass  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  be 
approved  by  the  President.  Any  time  the 
Congress  desires,  it  can  pass  a  repealer  of 
such  law.  It  does  in  one  step  what  usually 
requires  two  steps.  In  the  case  of  most  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  a  law  is  first  enacted 
authorizing  them  and  then  a  second  law  is 
enacted  directing  the  expenditure  by  ap- 
propriating the  money.  The  two-step  pro- 
cedure is  usually  followed  for  5p>endlng.  The 
one-step  procedure  has  been  traditionally 
followed  for  lending. 

THE  PEACE  CORPS 

One  of  the  really  valuable  measures  en- 
acted Into  law  during  this  session  was  the 
bill  creating  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  Peace  Corps  wrill  not  revolutionize  the 
world,  but  it  is  well  worth  trying.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  President's  perception  of  the 
mood  of  America  that  the  Corp>s  has  received 
such  enthusiastic  support  from  the  Amer- 
ican people.  This  group  of  dedicated  young 
volunteers  will  bring  great  credit  to  our  Na- 
tion and  enhance  American  prestige  through- 
out the  world.  This  is  one  of  the  positive 
ways  of  combating  communism. 

tr.S.    ARMS    CONTROL    AGENCY 

Perhaps,  aside  from  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
the  most  important  piece  of  legislation 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  the  area  of  Inter- 
national affairs  w&s  that  establishing  a  per- 
manent U.S.  Arms  Control  Agency.  This 
Agency  may  well  make  a  major  contribution 
to  disarmament  and  the  establishment  of 
peace. 

THE  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Six  hundred  million  dollars  was  appropri- 
ated to  efl'ectuate  a  previously  authorized  aid 
program  for  Latin  America.  TTils  important 
action  provides  $100  million  for  disaster  relief 
in  Chile,  $394  million  for  loans  by  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  $6  million  for 
social  and  economic  programs  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States,  and  9100  million 
for  loans  and  grants  through  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration. 

Two  measures  Important  to  the  hungry  of 
the  world  were  also  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress. One  extends  Indefinitely  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  use  surplus  farm  producu 
to  aid  the  peoples  and  economies  of  undevel- 
oped nations  and  permits  a  broadened  pro- 
gram. The  second  expresses  the  desire  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should  explore 
with  leaders  of  other  nations  the  possible 
establishment  under  the  United  Nations  of 
an  International  food  and  raw  materials  re- 
serve. 
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A  U.S.  Travel  Service  to  promote  and  en- 
courage foreign  tourist  travel  in  the  United 
States  was  established  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

THE    NATIONAL   ECONOMY 

Nine  hundred  and  twenty-eight  million 
dollars  have  been  authorized  to  provide  13 
weeks'  additional  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, up  to  June  30,  1962.  for  Jobless  people 
whose  payments  expire.  This  measure  ^so 
increased  the  tax  on  employers  by  four- 
tenths  of  1  percent  for  2  years  beginning 
January  1.  1962.  Similar  benefits  were  sup- 
plied for  unemployed  railroad  workers  in 
separate  legislation. 

Legislation  for  aid  to  dependent  children 
provided  temporary  grants  to  States  to  fi- 
nance their  inclusion  In  the  Federal-State 
unemployed  assistance  program.  This  will 
expire  on  June  1.  1962. 

■The  minimum  wage  bill  raised  the  mini- 
mum from  $1  to  81.25  an  hour  and  extended 
coverage  to  S'/i  million  additional  workers 
by  gradual  wage  stcp-ups. 

Three  hundred  ninety-four  million  dollars 
in  loans  and  grants  fcH-  industrial  plants  and 
public  facilities  has  been  authorized  for  the 
new  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  in 
the  Defjartment  of  Commerce. 

An  additional  $11.5  billion  has  been  au- 
thorized for  completion  of  the  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highway  System  as  scheduled 
by  1972. 

Construction  aid  under  the  Airport  Act 
has  been  extended  for  5  years  to  June  30, 
1966;  $375  million  is  authorized  for  grants 
for  that  period. 

SOCIAL   SECtmiTY   AMD   HEALTH,   EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE 

An  Important  amendment  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  raises  the  minimum  monthly 
old-age  Insurance  payments  from  $33  to  $40, 
Increases  the  benefits  to  widows,  provides 
that  male  workers  may  draw  reduced  bene- 
fits upon  retirement  at  age  62,  liberalizes 
the  disability  provisions,  and  Increases  the 
tax  for  workers  and  employers  by  one-eighth 
of  1  percent  each. 

Although  the  comprehensive  ald-to-educa- 
tlon  bill  did  not"  get  out  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, the  Congress  did  pass  legislation  eii- 
tendlng  for"  2  years  the  provisions  of  tqe 
National  Defense  Education  Act  and  for  as^ 
slstance  for  schools  in  federally  impacted 
areas. 

One  of  the  most  Important  programs  en- 
acted by  the  first  session  of  the  87th  Congress 
Is  the  Housing  Act  of  1961.  It  authorizes  a  4- 
to  5-year  $4.9  billion  housing  program  for  low 
and  moderate  Income  families  on  liberalized 
terms,  urban  renewal,  open  space  develop- 
ment in  cities,  college  dormitory  construction 
loans,  100,000  new  units  of  public  housing, 
community  faculties,  an  extended  farm  hous- 
ing program,  an  Increase  In  funds  for  hous- 
ing for  the  aged,  and  a  provision  for  loans 
to  cities  to  acquire  mass  transportation 
facilities. 

The  Community  Health  Services  and  Fa- 
cilities Act  of  1961  expands  and  extends  the 
programs  of  Federal  grants  to  the  States  and 
oommunlties  for  construction  of  nursing 
bomes.  training  of  public  health  personnel 
and  studies  to  improve  services  for  the  aged 
outside  of  hospitals. 

An  interim  Increase  of  $1  billion  has  been 
provided  In  FHA  mortgage  Insurance  author- 
ity for  dwellings. 

Five  million  dollars  a  year  for  4  years  has 
b*en  provided  for  the  extension  of  a  program 
of  grants  and  scholarships  for  the  training 
of  practical  nurses  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1946. 

One  hundred  and  five  million  dollars  has 
oeen  authorized  for  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
•Pecial  milk  program  for  schools  and  child 
wre  agencies. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  of  1961  pro- 
"des  a  program  of  Federal  grants  to  commu- 
WUes  and  nonprofit  agencies  of  $5  million  a 


year  for  4  years  to  help  finance  projects  to 
combat  Juvenile  delinquency.  This  marks 
the  first  effort  In  this  field  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

GOVERNMENTAL    REORGANIZATION 

Reorganization  plans  for  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  became 
effective  during  July  and  August  as  a  result 
of  congressional  approval.  A  similar  plan 
abolished  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  and 
replaced  it  with  a  five-man  Federal  Maritime 
Commission. 

Seventy-three  new  Federal  Judgeships  were 
created  with  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
87-36  to  relieve  the  tremendous  backlog  In 
almost  all  Federal  courts. 

Three  important  anticrlme  bUls— the  first 
such  package  since  1934 — were  enacted. 
Among  other  things,  these  bills  prohibit 
transmitting  gambling  Information.  Such  a 
proposal  had  been  made  35  times  in  the  last 
52  years. 

VETERANS     AND     SERVICEMEN 

An  extension  of  direct  and  guaranteed 
home  loan  programs  for  World  War  II  vet- 
erans to  July  26,  1967,  and  for  Korean  vet- 
erans to  February  1,  1975.  was  enacted.  This 
measure  authorizes  an  additional  $1.2  bil- 
lion for  the  direct  loan  program  through 
fiscal  yetir  1967. 

Veterans  have  been  authorized  to  combine 
separate  periods  of  service  in  different  pe- 
riods of  war  to  permit  them  to  qualify  for 
a  non-service-connected  pension  under  the 
90-day  service  requirement. 

Payment  of  $60  million  special  dividend 
to  eligible  policyholders  of  national  service 
life  insurance  was  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress on  September  1,  1961. 

Other  measures  Include  a  pension  increase 
for  holders  of  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  and  a  requirement  that  the  Board 
of  Veterans'  Appeals  make  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  of  law  in  each  case. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Natural  resources :  In  the  natural  resources 
area  an  expansion  of  the  water  pollution 
control  program  Increases  the  grants  to  State 
and  interstate  agencies  from  $3  million  an- 
nually to  $5  million  for  operations  through 
1968.  and  from  $50  million  to  $100  million 
annually  for  construction  of  treatment 
works.  A  minor  year-to-year  saline  water 
research  program  has  been  converted  Into  a 
$75  million.  6-year  program  to  achieve  a 
major  breakthrough. 

Corporate*,  and  excise  taxes:  Pending  a 
complete  revision  of  our  tax  laws,  the  Con- 
gress extended  for  1  year  the  present  tax 
rates  on  corporations  and  excise  levies  on 
distilled  spirits,  beer,  wine,  cigarettes,  auto- 
mobiles, parts  and  accessories,  local  tele- 
phone service,  and  transportation  of  persons. 

Civil  service  retirement  annvUty  Increase: 
We  made  permanent  the  temporary  increase 
In  Civil  Service  Retirement  annuities  enacted 
in  1958. 

Food  for  peace:  We  raised  the  authoriza- 
tion under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480  by  t2 
billion  for  calendar  year  1961  providing  for 
the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
to  friendly  nations  for   foreign  currencies. 

Postal  workers:  A  new  provision  for  three 
longevity  steps  which  are  assigned  after  10. 
13,  and  16  years  of  service  respectively  will 
give  each  employee  for  each  step  an  amount 
equal  to  one  step  Increase  for  his  position. 

The  Postmaster  General,  we  hear,  Is  urg- 
ing the  President  to  veto  this  bill,  until 
such  time  as  the  Congress  authorizes  an  In- 
crease in  postal  rates.  I  have  Joined  many 
of  my  coUeagues  In  asking  the  President  to 
disregard  such  advice. 

The  two  problems  are  separate  and  dis- 
tinct and  should  not  be  confused.  Equity 
and  simple  fairness  dictate  that  these  work- 
ers are  entitled  to  thM  relief.  It  is  long 
overdue. 


Whenever  the  Postmaster  General  will  rec- 
ommend to  the  Congress  that  business  mall 
be  made  self-supporting,  I  believe  the*  Con- 
gress will  pass  a  proper  rate  increase  bill. 
But  the  longevity  increase  bill  should  not  be 
made  dependent  on  a  postal  rate  increase. 
This,  then_  is  the  record.  It  is  an  im- 
pressive one;"  a  record  that  will  surely  be 
considered  one  of  the  best  that  any  Congress 
has  made.  I  am  proud  to  have  contributed 
to  it. 

The  work,  however.  Is  not  done.  Many  Im- 
portant programs  must  still  be  acted  on. 
Prime  targets  In  the  second  session  which 
begins  In  January  are  comprehensive  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  and  medical  care  for 
the  aged  through  the  social  security  system. 
It  has  been  a  difficult  and  hard-working 
first  session.  The  New  Frontier  has  not  yet 
been  reached.  We  have,  however,  gone  a  long 
way  toward  a  revltalizatlon  of  our  Nation. 

On  September  15,  1961,  I  went  with  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Dillon  to  the  Vienna 
meetings  of  the  World  Bank,  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  the  International 
Finance  Corporation,  and  the  International 
Development  Association.  These  meetings 
were  most  valuable.  They  were  attended  by 
the  official  representatives  of  74  countries. 
They  help  knit  the  free  world  into  a  har- 
monious organization  of  mutual  help  tor 
building  a  peaceful  economy. 

From  Vienna  I  went  to  Rome  as  a  member 
of  the  President's  commission  to  the  cen- 
tennial celebration  of  the  unification  of  Italy. 
The  good  will  engendered  by  this  delegaUon 
was  well  worth  the  time  and  energy  ex- 
pended. 

Although  my  attendance  at  the  closing 
days  of  this  session  was  excused  because  of 
the  official  business,  to  which  I  attended,  it 
is  well  to  note  that  there  was  not  a  single 
roUcall  during  my  absence,  the  result  of 
which  would  have  been  changed  by  my 
presence.  In  fact,  that  is  true  of  the  entire 
session.  Excluding  the  calls  on  days  on 
which  my  presence  was  officially  excused,  I 
missed  only  five  roUcalls  and  five  qilorum 
calls  out  of  a  total  of  231. 

On  a  more  p>ersonal  level,  I  urge  all  of  my 
constituents — regardless  of  their  political 
sympathies — to  write  to  me  at  my  Washing- 
ton office.  House  Office  Building.  Washington, 
D.C.  and  share  their  views  with  me.  They 
are  welcome  to  acquaint  me  with  such  prob- 
lems, vrtth  which  they  believe  I  can  assist 
them.  It  Is  only  thus  that  democracy  can 
work. 

Eyes  on  the  Stars — Feet  om  the  6koxtso 
(Remarks  of  Hon.  Abraham  J.  Multer.  of  New 

York,    in    the  "fiouse    of   Representatives, 

Friday,  Oct.  5,  1962) 

Mr.  Multer.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  a  short  time 
your  gavel  will  fall,  bringing  an  end  to  the 
2d  session  of  the  87th  Congress. 

Democratic  leadership  here  and  In  the 
White  House  has  produced  many  worthwhile 
accomplishments.  Last  year,  during  the  first 
session,  we  enacted  33  major  pieces  of  legis- 
lation as  part  of  the  New  Frontier  program 
of  the  sixties.  This  year  we  have  continued 
the  excellent  record  of  enacting  progressive 
and  farslghted  legislation  in  the  public  In- 
terest in  spite  of  the  obstructionism  of  the 
reactionaries  in  our  midst,  most  of  who^Ti 
make  up  the  Republican  Party. 

One  could  perhaps  understand  an  opposi- 
tion minority  party  which  offered  rational 
substitutes  for  legislation  with  which  they 
disagreed.  An  opposition  party  which  op- 
poses for  the  sake  of  political  gain  has  no 
right  to  exist.  Too  many  Members  of  the 
minority  party  in  this  Congress  forget  tliat 
once  elected  they  represent  all  of  the  people 
and  that  It  is  their  duty  to  serve  them,  not , 
their  party.  They  have  no  right  to  oppose  ' 
destructively  what  Is  good  for  the  country. 

Constructive  opposition  is  welcome.     But, 
constructive  opposition  proposes  alternatives 
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to  good  programs,  not  resistance  to  them. 
The  qbstructlonlsU  of  the  87th  Congress, 
however,  can  best  be  described  as  'do-noth- 
ings.*' Their  only  action  has  been  negative; 
their  only  aim  to  defeat  legislation  proposed 
by  the  majority  party.  Their  opposition  has 
been  blind  and  obstructive.  The  examples 
of  such  riegatlvlsm  are  many.  I  shall  cite 
only  a  few. 

Seventy-four  percent  of  the  Republicans 
In  the  House  voted  against  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act:  84  percent  voted  against  the 
housing  bill:  82  percent  voted  against  rais- 
ing the  minimum  wage;  99  percent  voted 
against  the  farm  bill  which  will  save  the 
country  at  least  a  half  billion  dollars  a  year; 
92  percent  voted  against  consideration  of  the 
proposed  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing:  75  percent  voted  against  the  col- 
lege aid  bill;  75.5  percent  of  them  voted  to 
gut  the  trade  bill:  53  percent  voted  against 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act:  91.4  percent 
voted  to  recommit  the  Cuban  resolution. 

And  what  have  these  negatlvlsts  offered 
In  place  of  this  program?  The  answer  Is 
"Nothing." 

In  reviewing  the  past  2  years,  an  objective 
observer  will  have  to  concede  that  this  Con- 
gress has  made  one  of  the  most  enviable 
records  In  American  history.  The  New  Deal, 
which  was  characterized  by  recovery,  and 
the  Pair  Deal,  characterized  by  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility toward  the  average  citizen  and 
a  maturing  of  America's  attitude  toward  her 
responsibilities  on  the  international  scene, 
have  now  been  logically  succeeded  by  the 
New  Frontier,  reemphaslzlng  Government's 
responsibility  to  the  Individual  citizen,  but 
also  rightfully  Insisting  that  the  citizen  has 
a  duty  to  his  country. 

Some  of  the  accomplishments  of  this  2d 
session  of  the  87th  Congress  foUov?: 

ABOLmON    or    POLL    TAXES 

It  was  my  honor  during  this  session  to  be 
a  (oeponsor  of  one  of  the  most  Important 
pieces  of  civil  rlghu  legislation  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation.  I  refer  to  the  resolution 
proposing  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
outlaw  the  poll  tax.  As  soon  as  three-fourths 
of  the  States  ratify  this  amendment  as  rec- 
ommended by  Congress,  It  will  become  the 
law  of  the  land. 

GOVERNMENTAL    REORGANIZATION 

Important  legislation  adopted  for  the 
more  efficient  running  of  our  Government 
Included  the  establishment  of  an  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  to  coordinate  all  Fed- 
eral functions  In  this  vital  field. 

A  bill  requiring  Defense  Department  pro- 
curen^ent  contracts,  whenever  feasible,  to  be 
on  a  competitive  basis  also  repealed  author- 
ity for  negotiated  contracts. 

INTERNATIONAL    AITAIRS 

One  of  the  most  Important  and  far-reach- 
ing programs  adopted  this  session  Is  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  ThU  bill  gives 
the  President  a  5-year  authority  to  cut  tar- 
iffs and  to  abolish  tariffs  on  certain  goods. 
If  these  directives  should  hurt  domestic 
business,  the  President  may  raise  tariffs 
again  or  provide  assistance  to  Industry  and 
workers  affected  by  Increased  Imports.  This 
assistance  includes  Federal  unemployment 
compensation  at  higher  rates  for  a  longer 
period  of  time  plus  retraining  and  relocation 
allowances  Aid  for  business  firms  will  be 
provided  in  the  form  of  loans,  loan  guaran- 
tees, technical  assistance,  and  tax  benefits. 

A  foreign  aid  authorization  for  1963  in- 
cludes military  support  funds,  development 
loans  and  grunts  and  specific  sums  for  the 
Alliance  of  Progress  The  Obstructionists 
have  succeeded  in  whittling  these  sums  down 
in  the  appropriation  bill.  We  hope  the 
damage  that  may  result  can  be  kept  at  a, 
minimum. 

The  Congress  h;us  reaffirmed  this  country's 
faith  in  th*  Unr.ed  Nations  by  authorizing 


the  F*resldent  to  lend  it  $100  million  through 
the  purchase  of  bonds.  This  legislation  con- 
tains safeguards  which  provide  that  the  sum 
we  lend  must  be  idatched  by  other  nations. 
The  statement  which  has  been  made  many 
times  recently  that  our  purchase  of  U.N. 
bonds  would  reduce  the  liability  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  other  Communist  nations, 
is  wholly  without  foundation.  The  Commu- 
nist bloc  win  still  be  liable  for  their  dues 
and  assessments,  and  if  they  do  not  pay 
them  within  2  years,  they  will  lose  their  right 
to  vote  in  the  General  Afisembly.  This  has 
always  been  the  rule  In  the  U.N.  It  will 
continue  to  be  enforced. 

In  an  effort  to  strengthen  the  world's  cur- 
rencies the  Congress  adopted  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  United  States  to  lend  up  to  $2 
billion  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
as  our  part  of  a  worldwide  10-year,  $6  billion 
program.  This  is  but  one  of  many  steps 
taken  to  strengthen  the  dollar  on  the  Inter- 
national market  and  to  give  the  lie  to  those 
clamoring  for  its  devaluation. 

THE   PEACE   CORPS 

One  of  the  brilliant  successes  In  the  first 
2  years  of  the  Kennedy  administration  is  the 
Peace  Corps.  Created  by  Executive  order  in 
March  1961,  and  given  congressional  endorse- 
ment in  the  Peace  Corps  Act  of  September 
1961,  this  organization  has  become  world  fa- 
mous. As  of  June  20,  1962,  the  Peace  Corps 
had  1.051  volunteers  overseas  in  17  countries 
and  commitments  in  34  countries.  Many 
more  countries  have  requested  volunteers  and 
the  Corps  is  presently  doing  everything  It  can 
to  meet  these  requests.  The  most  heartening 
and  dramatic  endorsement  of  the  Corps  is 
the  fact  that  Its  members  do  not  go  to  any 
country  that  does  not  request  them. 
■  Many  more  volunteers  are  needed.  I  have 
urged  those  of  my  constituents  who  are  In- 
terested in  the  Peace  Corps  to  write  to  me  for 
further  Information  about  the  program  for 
volunteers.  Let  me  emphasize  that  age  or 
formal  education  is  not  a  criterion  In  making 
application.  The  Corps  needs  people  of  all 
ages;  it  needs  people  with  all  skills;  it  needs 
not  only  the  college  graduate  but  the  grad- 
uate of  industrial  schools  and  technical 
schools;  it  needs  plumbers,  bricklayers,  farm- 
ers, and  people  with  many  other  skiUs. 

CUBA 

To  further  aid  the  resettlement  of  refugees 
from  Iron  Cxirtaln  countries  and  those  seek- 
ing asylum  from  Cuba,  Cong^ss  has  author- 
ized up  to  $10  million  for  urgent  refugee  and 
migration  needs. 

In  a  dramatic  resolution  reaffirming  our 
country's  opposition  to  the  establishment  of 
non -American  spheres  of  influence  in  this 
hemisphere,  the  Congress  expressed  U.S.  de- 
termination to  prevent  by  whatever  means 
necessary,  including  the  use  of  arms,  the  ex- 
tension from  Cuba  by  force  or  threat  of  force 
of  Its  aggressive  or  subversive  activities  to 
any  part  of  this  hemisphere.  The  resolution 
further  states  our  determination  to  prevent 
the  creation  in  Cuba  of  an  externally  sup- 
ported military  threat  to  the  Internal  security 
of  the  United  States. 

Despite  all  the  demagoguery  of  the  Repub- 
licans, this  administration  refuses  to  fight  to 
the  last  drop  of  your  blood.  Fight  we  will. 
If  we  must,  but  only  U  we  must,  because 
there  is  no  other  way. 

In  addition,  the  House  adopted  resolutions 
urging  that  the  Organization  of  American 
States  reevaluate  the  role  of  Cuba  in  Inter- 
American  affairs  and  consider  the  imposition 
of  sanctions  under  the  Inter-American  Treaty 
of  Reciprocal  Assistance. 

NATIONAL   DXrXNSB   AND   SKCUXITT 

We  have  given  the  President  the  authority 
to  act  in  any  emergency  that  may  occur 
while  Congress  is  out  of  session  so  that  he 
may  call  up  150,000  reservists  and  to  extend, 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  1  year,  enlist- 
ments which  would  expire  during  that  period. 


Because  of  the  Cuban  situation  and  other 
crises  arising  around  the  world.  It  Is  essential 
that  the  President  be  able  to  act  without 
calling  Congress  back  into  session  first.  We 
hope  that  the  President  will  not  be  required 
to  exercise  this  authority;  but  if  he  must,  he 
is  authorized  to  act. 

A  bill  authorizing  the  procurement  of  es- 
sential missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  aircraft 
for  fiscal  1963  has  been  enacted.  These  funds 
will  be  spent  in  carrying  out  the  peacekeep- 
ing responsibilities  of  the  United  States  In 
the  free  world. 

Other  bills  authorized  the  construction 
and  Improvement  of  our  Armed  Forces  bases, 
installations,  and  military  family  housing 
units. 

Additional  authorizations  were  enacted  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, including  planetary  and  lunar  ex- 
ploration. 

We  are  fast  closing  the  gap  caused  by 
the  shortsightedness  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration. 

NATIONAL    ECONOMY 

The  Communications  Satellite  Act  of  1962 
creates  a  privately  owned  corporation  to 
launch  and  operate  a  worldwide  system  ot 
communication  relay  satellites.  This  sys- 
tem, exemplified  by  Telstar,  will  be  a  model 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

In  an  effort  to  combat  the  persistent  high 
level  of  unemployment  in  those  areas  of  our 
Nation  which  have  been  bypassed  by  the 
general  economic  recovery,  a  public  works 
bill  was  passed  to  undertake  and  accelerate 
Federal  public  works  and  for  matching 
grants  to  States  that  engage  in  such  projects. 

A  manpower  retraining  program  has  been 
enacted.  Pockets  of  unemployment  have 
made  it  essential  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  appraise  the  Nation's  manpower  re- 
quirements and  resources  and  develop  a 
program  which  will  Insure  the  maximum 
utilization  of  the  skills  and  potentialities 
of  American  workers.  This  bill  empowers 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  retrain  people 
whose  Jobs  have  been  eliminated  due  to 
automation  or  other  causes. 

Amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  were  embodied  In  a  bill  which  provides 
tax  incentives  for  business  expansion.  The 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House  contained  a  pro- 
vision for  withholding  taxes  on  dividends 
and  interest.  The  Senate  eliminated  this 
method  of  collection.  I  testified  against  It 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I 
also  opposed  the  proposed  new  tax  base  of 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  mutual 
savings  banks.  Although  it  was  modified,  I 
still  think  It  is  not  good. 

rSOERAL    SALARY    AND    ANNTrlTY    INCREASES 

In  an  effort  to  bring  the  salaries  of  Fed- 
eral employees  more  In  line  with  those  in 
private  Industry,  the  Congress  enacted  a  bill 
granting  an  average  pay  raise  of  10  percent 
for  1.6  million  Federal  employees.  The  in- 
crease will  be  in  two  steps:  the  first  to  be 
effective  around  October  15,  1962,  and  the 
second  on  January  1,  1964. 

Included  In  the  ssune  bill  is  an  Increase  of 
5  percent  in  the  benefits  received  by  600.000 
civil  service  retirees  and  their  survivors.  This 
annuity  increase  becomes  effective  January  1, 
1963. 

I  have  always  supported  measures  grant- 
ing civil  service  employees  the  benefits  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  I  was  pleased  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation  increasing  sal- 
aries for  Government  workers  and  for  in- 
creasing civil  service  annuities. 

Also  included  in  the  bill  Is  a  postage  rate 
increase  including  an  Increase  in  the  rate 
charged  for  Junk  mall. 

We  increase  the  lending  authority  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  for  busineM 
loans  and  disaster  loans  and  raised  the  lend- 
ing authority  for  investment  company  loans. 
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The  SBA  was  given  Jurisdiction  to  make  the 
loans  authorized  by  the  new  Trade  Expansion 
Act. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  in  fiscal  1962 
small  business  firms  were  awarded  17.7  per- 
cent of  Defense  Department  prime  contracts. 
This  is  significant  progress  which,  coupled 
with  the  set-aside  jjrogram,  has  contributed 
greatly  to  assuring  small  business  its  fair 
share  of  Government  contracts.  The  In- 
crease was  the  result  of  President  Kennedy's 
directive  of  March  15,  1961,  requiring  the 
Defense  Department  to  increase  the  share  of 
military  prime  contracts  awarded  to  small 
business.  This  is  a  first  step  to  reverse  the 
small  business  setbacks  brought  about  by  the 
Elsenhower  administration. 

A  valuable  addition  to  pension  legislation 
adppted  during  this  session  is  the  Self-Em- 
ployed  Individuals  Tax  Retirement  Act.  This 
measure  permits  self-employed  individuals 
and  owner-employees  temporarily  to  exclude 
a  portion  of  their  earnings  from  Income  taxes 
when  these  amounts  are  set  aside  for  retire- 
ment purposes.  ThU  legislation  demon- 
strates again  the  leadership  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  the  field  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic programs.  This  Is  not  a  tax  giveaway, 
but  a  postponement  of  the  tax.  It  merely 
begins  to  approach  the  tax  advantages  of 
corporate  and  Government  systems. 

The  Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1982 
provide  an  Increased  Federal  share  of  old-age 
assistance  and  assistance  to  the  blind  and 
disabled  effective  October  1,  1962.  It  also 
provides  grants  for  training  of  welfare  per- 
sonnel, an  Increase  in  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren and  an  expansion  of  child  welfare 
services.  The  main  object  of  Increased  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  this  area  is  to  help  those 
persons  receiving  public  assistance  to  help 
themselves.  This  is  an  excellent  program, 
but  it  will  fall  without  the  assistance  of  each 
State  and  local  government  throughout  the 
country. 

A  significant  and  progressive  enactment  is 
the  Senior  Citizens  Housing  Act.  Recog- 
nizing that  older  citizens  face  special  prob- 
lems in  meeting  their  housing  needs  because 
of  their  limited  incomes  and  because  of 
difficulty  in  obtaining  liberal,  long-term 
mortgage  credit,  we  set  up  a  revolving  fund 
to  make  direct  loans  to  nonprofit  groups  at 
low  Interest  rates  for  construction  of  rental 
and  cooperative  housing  for  jjersons  over  age 
62  in  urban  areas. 
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of  any  relevant  side  effects,  contralnc^scr  Many  elderly  citizens  cannot  afford  and 
tions.  cautions,  and  related  Information^  Utio  not  receive  the  health  care  they  need 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  asking  too  The  principal  aim  of  the  medicare  program 
much  to  make  the  picture  of  the  b^Jfctl*trtxJs^T»  provide  our  older  citizens  with  orotec- 
woman,  or  the  happy  child,  or  his  relieved      tion  aealnst  the  e)rnf^«iv«^,>~,f«  r.f  >,V......o. 


SOCIAL   SECtTBrTY,   HEALTH,   AND   WELFARE 

A  vastly  Important  bill  which  was  enacted 
this  session  is  one  which  amends  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Act.  This  requires  adequate  con- 
trols in  the  manufacture  and  marketing  of 
drugs.  Rigid  procedures  are  prescribed 
which  must  be  followed  before  a  drug  is 
approved  for  public  sale.  One  of  the  most 
important  features  of  this  new  law  requires 
advertisements  of  prescription  drugs  to  con- 
tain factual  information  about  the  efficacy 
of  the  drug,  the  quantitative  formula  with 
each  active  Ingredient  listed  and  the  side 
effects  of  the  drug. 

As  late  as  the  1940's  the  advertising  of 
prescription  drugs  was  factual  and  was  pre- 
sented without  the  techniques  of  Madison 
Avenue.  Today,  advertising,  using  pictures 
01  pretty  girls  and  happy  people,  swell  the 
Journals  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
and  other  scientific  groups. 

The  Impact  of  these  advertisements  Is  tre- 
mendous in  persuading  physicians  to  order 
medicines  for  their  paUents.  In  fairness, 
•wh  to  the  physician  and  to  his  patient,  the 
WvertUement  of  a  drug  should  not  be 
Wowed  to  express  only  the  good  points  and 
to  leave  the  bad  to  some  promotional  ma- 
'*rtal  that  the  physician  may  or  may  not  see 
«  a  later  time.  If  the  adverUsement  can 
Pve  a  brief  description  of  the  merits  and  ad- 
vantages of  using  a  particular  prescripUon 
'"^t.  space  can  be  found  for  a  fair  summary 


parents  a  little  smaller  in  the  Interest  of  pro 
vlding  the  physician  ;who  orders  the  medicine 
for  his  trusting  patient,  a  minimum  word  of 
caution  about  possible  adverse  effects. 

MISCELLANEOUS  _ 

Other  legislation  gave  tax  concessions  to 
those  who  suffered  property  damage  in  storm 
disaster  areas. 

Of  Importance  to  New  York  City  and  other 
urban  areas  Is  extension  of  the  authoriza- 
tion of  grants  to  State  and  local  governments 
for  continued  research  in  the  field  of  air 
pollution.  This  is  a  concerted  effort  to 
eliminate  smog  and  other  pollutions  from 
the  air  of  our  cities. 

VETERANS    AND    SERVICEMEN 

Bills  which  were  passed  during  this  session 
to  aid  the  veterans  of  our  Nation's  wars  ac- 
complished the  following : 

Increased  the  lump-sum  readjustment 
payments  to  members  of  Reserve  components 
Involuntarily  released  from  active  duty. 

Equalized  per  diem  travel  rates  of  service- 
men with  those  of  Federal  career  employees. 

Permitted  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
accept  fellowships,  scholarships,  n-"-'  —•"'^^rs. 

Authorized  Veterans'  Admlnlstn  J"^ - 

pltal  and  medical  care  for  peacetimi.  ^*^„:is 
with  noncompensable  service-connected  dis- 
abilities. 

Extended  the  period  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation for  blinded  veterans  until  1975. 

Permitted  for  1  year  the  granting  of  na- 
tional service  life  Insurance  to  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities.  This  bill 
originally  provided  the  opportunity  to  all  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict— a  provision  which  I  have  long  sup- 
ported. Unfortunately,  the  law  as  enacted 
provl(Jes  the  opportunity  only  to  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities. 

Other  legislation  adopted  provides  an  in- 
crease in  the  rates  of  compensation  for  serv- 
ice-connected disability  payments  to  almost 
2  million  veterans;  increases  the  basic  allow- 
ance for  living  quarters  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  increases  compensation 
for  blinded  veterans. 

THE    PROGRAM    AHEAD 

There  is  still  a  great  deal  that  needs  to  be 
done.  Some  of  the  bills  that  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  88th  Congress  are  as  follows: 

Voting  rights:  One  of  the  most  important 
measures  will  be  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
literacy  or  other  tests  as  a  stratagem  to  deny 
voting  rights  to  some  of  our  citizens.  This 
important  bill  narrowly  missed  passage  in 
the  Senate  this  session  and  heads  the  list  of 
civil  rights  proposals  to  be  brought  up  during 
the  next  Congress. 

Urban  affairs:  An  important  plan,  which 
was  rejected  by  a  Republican-Southern 
Democrat  coalition,  will  certainly  be  brought 
up  again  in  the  next  Congress.  This  is  the 
President's  reorganization  plan  creating  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision requiring  reapportionment  in  the 
States  to  give  adequate  and  fair  representa- 
tion to  urban  areas  will  insure  the  election 
of  many  new  Members  of  Congress  com- 
mitted to  this  proposal,  as  well  as  much 
other  liberal  and  progressive  legislation. 

Medicare:  Medical  care  for  the  aged — the 
King-Anderson  bill — will  certainly  receive 
top  priority  in  the  next  Congress.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  the  American  people  will  en- 
dorse that  program  at  the  polls  in  November 
by  reelecting  Members  who  support  this  pro- 
gram and  by  defeating  those  who  oppose  it. 
This  legislation  will  be  enacted  in  the  next 
Congress  because  It  is  a  program  which  is 
wanted  and  needed. 


tion  against  the  excesslve^costs  of  hospital 
care — costs  which  can  wipe  out  the  life  sav- 
ings of  an  aged  couple  in  a  very  short  time. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  greatest  sin- 
gle threat  to  the  economic  security  of  older 
people  is  the  unpredictable  cost  of  illness. 
In  1946  the  average  hospitalization  care  cost 
per  day  was  $9.39;  in  1961  the  cost  had  risen 
to  $34.98  per  day.  People  65  and  over  have 
health  care  costs  twice  as  high  as  those  of 
younger  people,  yet  their  annual  Income 
averages  only  half  as  large.  Only  about  half 
of  these  same  people.  65  and  over,  have  hos- 
pitalization insurance,  and  many  of  the  pol- 
icies offered  to  older  persona  provide  only 
limited  benefits  under  restricted  conditions 
and  at  excessively  high  rates. 

The  Kerr-MIIls  law,  which  was  adopted  in 
1960.  provides  medical  assistance  to  those 
who  can  prove  that  they  are  poverty  stricken 
We  must  now  adopt  the  King-Anderson  blU 
which  would  provide  the  same  assistance  to 
those  who  need  it  without  forcing  them  to 
sacrifice  everything  they  possess,  including 
human  dignity. 

The  charge  that  the  medicare  program  Is 
socialized  medicine  is  ridiculous.  It  is 
simply  a  national  program  to  help  older 
people  prepay  hospitalization  and  related 
health  care  bills.  It  is  not  a  means  of  pro- 
viding these  health  services. 

Nothing  in  the  bill  would  In  any  way 
change  the  exUtlng  practice  of  hospltaU 
which  requires  that  patients  be  admitted 
only  on  the  order  of  a  physician.  There 
would  be  no  interference  with  the  doctor- 
patient  relationship.  Every  patient  would  be 
free  to  choose.  Just  as  he  does  now.  his  doc- 
tor, hospital,  or  nursing  home. 

Mass  transportation:  A  vital  program  to 
those  who  live  in  urban  areas,  to  be  taken 
up  next  session,  is  a  bill  which  I  had  the 
pru-llege  of  sponsoring — the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act.  This  administration 
proposal  would  authorize  Federal  grants  to 
meet  part  of  the  cost  of  providing  improved 
mass  transit,  both  public  and  private  In 
urban  areas.  Under  the  bill,  which  I  re- 
ported out  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  on  July  3,  1962,  a  total  of 
$500  million,  spread  over  3  years  will  be  ap- 
propriated for  P.ederal  grants  for  mass  trans- 
portation facilities  and  equipment.  The 
Federal  grants  will  not  exceed  two-thirds 
of  those  project  costs  which  cannot  be  fi- 
nanced by  revenues.  The  remaining  one- 
third  must  \)e  contributed  In  cash  by  the 
community.  This  Is  an  extremely  important 
piece  of  legislation  which  will  benefit  the  city 
of  New  York  as  well  as  every  other  urban 
area  in  our  Nation.  Because  of  the  backlog 
of  work  in  the  Senate,  It  was  necessary  to 
postpone  final  action  until  next  year. 

Youth  Employment  Opportunities  Act: 
This  bill  proWdes  for  a  Youth  Conser\atlon 
Corps.  A  corps  of  12,000  Is  envisaged  In 
each  of  the  first  3  years  to  be  composed  of 
young  men  between  the  ages  of  16  and  22. 
This  proposal  will  imdoubtedly  be  considered 
In  conjunction  with  any  "Domestic  Peace 
Corps"  plan  that  the  President  may  send  to 
the  Congress.  It  is  now  under  consideration 
by  a  special  executive  committee. 

Medical  school  construction :  The  proposed 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assistance 
Act  provides  a  10-year  program  of  grants  for 
the  construction  of  medical,  dental,  and 
public  health  teaching  facilities.  It  author- 
izes new  facilities  for  doctors,  dentists,  and 
public  health  personnel  and  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  existing  facilities. 

College  Academic  Facilities  Act:  The  Col- 
lege Academic  Facilities  Act  will  provide 
matching  grants  for  5  years  for  improvement 
and  extension  of  badly  needed  college  fa- 
cilities. 
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Aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools: 
A  general  aid  to  education  bill  providing  for 
the  construfctlon  of  facilities  for  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  is  still  on  the 
agenda  and  will  certainly  come  up  again  early 
In  the  next  session.  What  form  it  will  take 
cannot  now  be  predicted,  but  it  Is  hoped  that 
the  controversy  created  this  year  by  those 
who  see  this  proposal  as  a  church-state  Issue 
Instead  of  an  educational  issue  will  be 
avoided  next  year.  Whether  teachers'  sal- 
aries will  be  Included  In  the  bill  is  another 
Issue  the  outcome  of  which  cannot  be  pre- 
dicted at  this  time.  These  issues  must  be 
resolved  soon  so  that  we  can  move  forward 
and  get  on  with  the  Job  of  providing  ade- 
quate educational  facilities  for  all  of  our 
students  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

MY    RENOMINATION 

I  was  Indeed  gratified  that  the  members 
of  my  party  in  the  13th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  Brooklyn  saw  fit  to  nominate  me  to  a 
9th  term  in  the  House  by  an  overwhelming 
vote.  I  appreciate  the  honor  and  more  es- 
pecially their  approval  of  my  record.  If  I 
am  elected,  I  hope  to  Justify  their  confidence 
by  continuing  to  work  for  the  enactment  of 
those  programs  which  are  In  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  of  the  citizens  of  our  country. 

COMMITTEES 

During  this  session  I  continued  to  serve 
on  the  House  Committees  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  Small  Business,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  Joint  Conunlttee  on  Defense 
Production,  as  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
study  group  and  as  zone  Democratic  whip. 

SERVICE    TO    CONSTirCENTS 

A  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
serves  in  that  body  at  the  discretion  of  his 
constituents.  In  addition  to  his  legislative 
responsibilities,  his  duty  to  them  requires 
him  to  assist  them  with  whatever  problems 
they  may  have  relating  to  the  Federal  Gov- / 
ernment.  As  the  elected  Representative  of 
all  the  people  of  my  district,  whatever  their 
political  affiliation,  I  have  urged  them  to 
share  their  views  with  me  aatT^  bring  to 
my  attention  those  problems  wittl  which  I 
can  assist  them  by  writing  to  me  at  my  office 
In^Washington:  the  House  Office  Building, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

CONCLtrSION 

CKir  country  today  Is  better  off  than  when 
this  Congress  met  and  this  new  administra- 
tion took  office.  Our  economy  Is  the  sound- 
est in  the  world.  Business  Is  good.  Employ- 
ment is  higher:  unemployment  is  lower. 
Spendable  Income  and  savings  have  never 
been  higher.  But  we  will  not  rest  on  our 
oars.  Things  can  be  better.  Unemploy- 
ment must  be  further  reduced.  Working 
and  living  conditions  can  be  improved.  This 
can  be  a  more  peaceful  world.  With  Ood's 
help,  we  will  move  forward. 


People — Peace — Prospemtt 

(RosBarkB  of  Hon.  Abr.aham  J.  Mt7Lm,  of 
MfwTwk,  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Saturday,  Oct.  3,  19641 
Mr.  Mc-LTKi.  Mr    Speaker,  all  must  agree 

with  thoee  who  say  that  this  Congress  has 
earned  the  right  to  be  called  the  "Do  Some- 
thing Congress." 

That  Is  principally  so  because  It  has  done 
more  than  any  other  Congress  for  people, 
for  petu:e    and  for  prosperity. 

We  started  with  hope  and  optimism. 
Hardly  midway  through  the  session  we  were 
thrust  Into  the  depths  of  dlspalr  by  the 
tragic  and  untimely  death  of  our  beloved 
President  John  P    Kennedy 

An  omniscient  providence,  however,  had 
caused  us  to  have  ready  and  able  to  take 
the  reins  of  government  a  great,  a  kind,  a 
know'edgeiible  a  competent  leader  In  the 
perboii  of  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 


No  one  has  ever  become  President  of  these 
United  States  better  prepared  and  with 
greater  capacity  to  exercise  the  high  and  Im- 
portant prerogatives  of  that  exalted  office. 

Without  faltering,  he  took  over  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Implement  the  programs  of  bis 
fine  predecessor  and  then  continued  to  move 
forward  with  new  ones. 

People  were  recognized  as  himian  beings 
vrtth  dignity  and  equality  regardless  of  race, 
color,  creed,  or  place  of  origin,  by  supple- 
menting good  morals  with  good  laws  and  by 
reenforcement  thereof  with  Justice  to  all. 

Peace  was  promoted  by  word  and  by  deed, 
by  strength  of  character  and  by  strength  of 
arms.  We  are  our  brother's  keeper.  His 
freedom  Is  ours.  We  cannot  let  him  lose  any 
of  his,  lest  we  lose  all  of  ours. 

Prosperity  is  not  only  a  reality,  but  It  Is 
to  be  sustained  and  continued  and  expanded 
so  that  all  people  may  live  In  peace  with  It. 

I  have  always  maintained  that  although 
party  platforms  and  campaign  pledges  are 
to  be  run  on  before  elections,  they  must  not 
be  run  away  from  after  elections.  I  have 
always  told  my  constituents  that  the  party 
or  the  candidate  that  does  not  perform 
should  be  turned  out  of  office.  Hence,  our 
constituents  have  a  right  to  know  now  as 
we  close  this  2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress 
how  we  measure  up. 

I  hope  the  country  and  my  constituents 
take  as  much  pride  in  the  results  as  I  do. 

Every  liberally  oriented  group  has  en- 
dorsed my  voting  record  as  100-percent  cor- 
rect. In  all  things  I  have  acted  as  I  believe 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  my  constit- 
uents would  have  done  If  they  occupied  my 
high  office. 

Once  again,  as  from  the  beginning  of  my 
service  In  Congress  In  1947,  I  have  not  missed 
a  single  important  vote.  I  have  not  missed  a 
single  vote  where  my  absence  could  have 
affected  the  result,  and  I  have  been  recorded 
on  every  rollcall  either  by  voting  or  by  an- 
nouncing how  I  would  have  voted  if  present. 

It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  set 
forth  a  detailed  listing  of  all  the  bills  we 
passed  In  the  House,  or  of  all  those  that 
were  amended  either  In  committee  or  on  the 
floor  and  not  enacted,  or  of  each  of  the  625 
new  public  laws  enacted.  The  detailed  rec- 
ord Is  available  for  all  who  care  to  pursue  It 
or  to  study  It. 

A  statement  In  general  terms  will,  how- 
ever, be  enlightening,  provided  we  bear  In 
mind  that  none  of  us  claim  that  the  full  Job 
has  been  done.  Much  more  remains  to  be 
done.  I  hope  to  have  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  next  Congress  In  doing  some 
of  It. 

Here  Is  an  abbreviated  scorecard. 

The  first  worldwide  treaty  to  outlaw  at- 
mospheric testing  of  nuclear  weapons  was 
consummated  and  approved.  Disarmament 
conferences  are  being  continued  and  will  be 
pressed  with  renewed  vigor. 

Unfortunately  we  have  been  compelled  to 
spend  tremendous  sums  of  money  to  keep  oxu 
defenses  strong  so  that  tio  one  will  dare 
attack  us.  At  the  same  time,  we  strength- 
ened otir  alliances  of  peace  and  friendship. 
We  will  continue  our  faith  In  the  United 
Nations  and  are  doing  all  possible  to 
strengthen  It  as  a  peacekeeping  force. 

Second-class  citizenship  at  home  has  been 
outlawed.  The  new  Civil  Rights  Act  guar- 
antees equality  and  dignity  to  all  races, 
creeds,  and  colors.  It  has  been  implemented 
with  new  aids  for  enlightenment  as  well  as 
enforcement. 

The  war  on  poverty  Is  now  an  Integral 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  National 
prosperity,  the  like  of  which  we  have  never 
witnessed,  is  not  for  the  fortunate  many 
alone.  It  miut  be  and  will  be  extended  to 
the  unfortunate  few.  The  personal  economic 
security  we  provided  is  a  necessary  part  of 
permanent  prosperity. 


One  hundred  fotirteen  different  programs 
of  Federal  assistance  sounds  tremendous,  it 
Is  not  enough.  There  Is  still  much  to  be 
done.  The  additional  new  Jobs  we  created 
Is  fine.  But  we  still  have  too  many  unem- 
ployed. We  will  continue  to  try  to  help 
them  get  work. 

Equal  p&y  for  equal  work  for  women,  ex- 
tended and  Increabed  minimum  wages.  In- 
creased unemployment  Insurance,  and 
tremendous  tax  cuts  are  part  of  what  we  did 
to  Increase  our  well-being.  We  have  lib- 
eralized our  social  security  laws,  but  medi- 
care must  yet  be  accomplished.  Easing  the 
Impact  of  automation  is  sought  by  a  new 
law. 

Improved  mass  transportation  and  more 
housing  and  slum  clearance  will  be  accom- 
plished under  new  enactment. 

Increased  benefits  for  the  aged  and 
disabled  veterans  have  been  enacted,  but  we 
still  have  not  ^acted  a  proper  provision  for 
reinstatement  of  veteran  Insurance. 

Conservation,  recreation,  and  prevention 
of  air  and  water  pollution  have  received 
legislative  attention  and  appropriations. 

Hospital  conEtructlon,  training  of  nurses. 
medical  education,  and  Juvenile  delinquency 
have  not  been  overlooked. 

Court  congestion  has  been  relieved  and  a 
public  defender  system  set  up  to  guarantee 
to  the  impecunious  a  fair  ti;jal. 

In  international  affairs,  the  Peace  Corps 
has  proved  Itself  as  a  great  builder  of  good 
will,  as  well  as  a  tremendous  aid  to  the 
underdeveloped  coim tries. 

We  have  helped  our  friends  and  stood  up 
to  our  potential  enemies  and  to  those  who 
are  inimical  toward  our  friendly  allies. 

In  the  Middle  East,  we  have  refused  aid 
to  the  belligerents  and  extended  the  hand  of 
cooperation,  technically,  and  financially  to 
our  friends.  Israel  has  been  again  assured 
of  our  help  against  those  who  would  destroy 
her,  and  Nasser  and  his  allies  have  been 
warned  to  behave.  The  law  permitting  the 
President  to  withhold  aid  from  unfriendly 
nations,  like  the  United  Arab  Republic,  has 
been  Invoked.  The  Roosevelt  amendment  to 
give  the  President  the  discretion  to  withhold 
the  sale  of  surplus  foodstuffs  from  Nasser 
was  enacted  with  my  support  and  that  of 
Congressmen  Celler,  Friedel,  Joelson,  and 
Gilbert,  despite  the  attempt  of  a  Republican 
Congressman  to  embarrass  President  John- 
son with  an  amendment  that  would  have  tied 
his  hands. 

This  has  been  a  good,  hard-working  Con- 
gress. It  has  made  an  excellent  record  be- 
cause It  has  responded  to  the  needs  of  a 
mighty  forward-looking,  and  ever-growing 
nation,  and  a  fast-moving  world. 

But  little  of  this  would  have  happened, 
much  If  it  would  have  been  delayed  or  pre- 
vented if  not  for  excellent  leadership  of  the 
highest,  the  most  patriotic,  the  most  selfless 
kind. 

Thank  the  Lord,  we  had  that. 

We  had  It  In  our  late  beloved  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

We  have  It  In  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

We  have  It  In  this  House  In  Speaker  John 
W.  McCoRMACK  and  In  our  majority  leader, 
Carl  Ajlbsrt. 

May  the  Lord  bless  them  and  keep  them 
safe  and  healthy  in  mind  and  In  body  so  that 
they  may  continue  to  lead  us  on  the  p>aths  of 
peace  and  prosperity  which  all  good  people 
can  travel. 

SERVICE  TO  CONSTmTENTS 

A  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
serves  In  that  body  at  the  discretion  of  his 
constituents.  In  addition  to  his  legislative 
responsibilities,  his  duty  to  them  requires 
him  to  assist  them  with  whatever  problenM 
they  may  have  relating  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. As  the  elected  Representative  of  all 
the  people  of  my  district  whatever  their  po- 
litical afflliatlon,  I  have  urged  them  to  share 


their  views  with  me  and  to  bring  to  my  at- 
tention thoce  problems  with  which  I  can 
..ssist  them  by  WTlting  to  me  at  my  office  in 
the  House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

Congress  Leads  the  Way 
Remarks  of  Hon.   Abraham   J.   Mitlter,  of 

New  York,  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Friday,  October  22,  1965) 

Mr.  MtiLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  another  session 
of  Congress  draws  to  a  close.  I  am  proud  to 
have  had  the  privilege  to  serve  under  you  as 
our  distinguished  Speaker,  while  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  H.  HtTMPHREY  presided  over  the 
Senate  and  with  our  great  P>resldent,  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  showing  the  way. 

The  march  of  history  is  uncertain  and  un- 
predictable and.  while  we  may  speculate 
about  the  reasons  for  momentous  events  and 
movements  In  the  affairs  of  a  people,  we 
rarely  know  the  subtleties  which  give  birth 
to  them  at  a  particular  time  and  place. 

I  win  not  speculate  on  why  this  session  of 
Congress  was  the  place  and  our  generation 
the  time  for  the  making  of  so  much  Impor- 
tant American  history.  Suffice  It  to  say  it 
happened  and  we  are  all  grateful. 

For  too  many,  the  great  war.  the  pitched 
battle,  the  devastation  of  the  land,  the  en- 
slavement of  the  people,  and  the  destruction 
of  their  homes  is  the  march  of  history.  For 
us  this  Is  the  backward  slide  of  history  to 
primeval  time,  when  man  lived  In  the  dark 
cave  with  his  club  as  his  constant  companion 
and  dared  to  venture  forth  only  In  daylight. 
For  me,  hlstorj-  Is  the  story  of  man,  his 
emergence  from  Ignorance  to  enlightenment 
and  his  forward  stride  toward  social  respon- 
sibility. In  terms  of  these  values,  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  Is  America  on  the  move. 

I  shall  i^t  detail  all  the  things  this  Con- 
gress did,  rather  will  I  paint  Its  accomplish- 
ments In  broad  strokes. 

Since  Its  first  and  foremost  consideration 
was  the  people,  the  story  of  this  Congress  Is 
the  story  of  Its  concern  for  people,  all  people. 
We  have  proved  that  we  are  our  brother's 
keeper. 

This  Congress  gave  us  medicare,  not  merely 
as  originally  conceived,  but  Improved  and 
broadened  as  proposed  by  the  best  minds 
available.  For  the  first  time  hospitaliza- 
tion and  voluntary  medical  care  are  provided 
for  our  older  people. 

All  social  security  payments  as  well  as  pay- 
ments under  assistance  programs  for  the 
dependent  children,  blind,  and  disabled  were 
Increased. 

We  remembered  to  care  for  our  children. 
This  Congress  authorized  $1.3  billion  to  Im- 
prove elementary  and  secondary  grade  school 
education.  It  set  up  a  3-year  program  to 
aid  school  districts  on  the  basis  of  the  per- 
centage of  pupils  from  lower  income  families 
attending  school  In  these  districts.  It  also 
set  up  a  5-year  program  for  supplemental 
educational  centers,  textbook  and  testing  aid 
purchases,  research  in  education,  and  help 
for  State  education  departments. 

Higher  education  was  provided  for  our 
children.  The  Higher  Education  Act  Is  a  5- 
year  $5.5  billion  program  to  help  States  sup- 
port community  service  programs  of  colleges 
and  universities,  for  grants  to  their  libraries 
for  training,  research,  and  acquisition  of  ma- 
terials, for  teaching  fellowships  to  raise  the 
quaUty  of  instruction  at  smaller  colleges  and 
for  scholarship  grants  and  low  Interest  loans 
to  graduate  and  undergraduate  students. 

Without  an  educated  electorate,  democ- 
racy perishes — the  victim  of  demagogues  and 
other  self-seekers.  Educated  children  mean 
educated  adults  able  to  live  finer  lives  as 
better  citizens. 

We  Improved  our  laws  to  get  decent  hous- 
^tng  for  our  people:  $7.5  billion  Is  authorized 
for  a  4-year  housing  program.  The  program 
Includes  urban  renewal,  housing  for  the  el- 
derly, college  housing,  60,000  new  units  of 
public  housing  annually,  and  matching 
grants  to  communities  for  water  and  sewer 


facilities.  A  new  program  Is  initiated  for 
rent  subsidies  for  some  of  our  elderly,  handi- 
capped and  displaced  low-income  families. 
No  downpayments  are  required  of  veterans 
buying  homes. 

Decent  housing  for  our  people  is  essential. 
If  democracy  requires  respect  for  the  Indi- 
vidual and  opportunity  for  fulfillment  of  his 
alms  In  life,  he  must  have  the  privilege  to 
acquire  a  decent  home.  Hovels,  squalor,  and 
overcrowding  In  impoverished  quarters  are 
not  the  soil  In  which  respect  and  fulfillment 
are  attained.  These  are  signs  of  democ- 
racy's decay  and  unless  corrected  threaten 
Its  survival. 

A  new  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  will  give  us 
.^better  administration  of  housing  matters 
and  closer  cooperation  with  our  cities  In 
relieving  distressful  conditions. 

A  healthy  mind  needs  a  healthy  body. 
This  Congress  authorized  special  controls 
over  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs  with 
strict  penalties  for  offenses  involving  young 
people.  Every  package  of  cigarettes  must 
carry  the  statement  "cigarette  smoking  may 
be  hazardous  to  your  health." 

While  we  like  to  see  our  business  com- 
munity earning  healthy  profits,  the  health 
of  our  people  Is  more  important. 

Grants  have  been  authorized  to  our  com- 
munities for  mass  Immunization  programs 
against  polio,  diphtheria,  whooping  cough, 
tetanus,  and  measles.  Provision  was  made 
for  a  national  technical  Institute  to  educate 
our  deaf  people.  Grants  were  authorized  for 
community  mental  health  centers  and  for 
training  of  teachers  for  our  mentally  re- 
tarded and  otherwise  handicapped  children. 
Regional  medical  centers,  research  laborato- 
ries, and  health  facilities  to  combat  heart 
disease,  cancer,  and  other  maladies  will  be 
established  with  Federal  money. 

We  have  helped  to  continue  prosperity  for 
our  people.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  "^long- 
est continuous  period  of  peacetime  prosperity 
In  our  country's  history.  This,  I  believe,  Is 
the  result  of  our  better  understanding  of  our 
economy  and  the  enactment  of  appropriate 
measures  to  Insure  Its  continued  expansion. 

Among  the  things  this  Congress  did  to  In- 
sure continued  prosperity  for  our  people  was 
to  reduce  excise  taxes  by  $4.6  billion  a  year. 
I  have  been  urging  such  enactments  in  every 
Congress  since  1947.  Levies  on  such  items  as 
furs,  Jfewelry,  radios,  TV  sets,  cameras,  house- 
hold appliances,  musical  instruments,  and 
on  cabarets  and  general  admissions  were  re- 
pealed. The  10-percent  tax  on  automobiles 
is  to  be  gradually  reduced. 

One  billion  one  hundred  million  dollars 
was  authorized  to  institute  and  coordinate 
public  works  and  other  programs  among  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  authorities  to  revive 
the  economy  and  Improve  the  skills  and 
health  of  Appalachian  area  residents. 

To  help  meet  our  gold  outflow  problem, 
the  Congress  repealed  the  requirement  that 
Federal  IJeserve  deposits  shall  be  backed  by 
25  percent  gold  reserves.  This  freed  our  gold 
to  meet  foreign  demands  and  served  notice 
on  the  world  that  we  Intend  to  honor  our 
commitments  without  resorting  to  devaluing 
the  dollar. 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  was  extended  for  3  years  and  the  train- 
ing period  was  extended  from  52  weeks  to 
104  weeks. 

A  4-year  $3.3  billion  program  of  public 
works  by  loans  and  grants  to  local  govern- 
ments and  other  public  or  private  groups  In 
economically  deprived  communities  to  de- 
velop Industries,  facilities  and  to  create  Jobs 
■was  authorized.  Additional  millions  were 
authorized  for  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration revolving  fund  to  assist  those  struck 
by  floods,  tornadoes,  and  other  disasters. 

One  billion  eight  hundred  million  dollars 
was  .  authorized  for  antipoverty  programs 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
This  will  help  the  less  fortunate  to  become 
productive  citizens. 


Our  natural  resources  will  be  preserved. 
Nature  has  been  good  to  our  land  with  Its 
bountiful  blessings.  In  the  past  we  have  ' 
been  careless  with  them.  We  should  re- 
member that  they  do  not  belong  to  us.  We 
are  only  trustees  who  are  privileged  to  enjoy 
them  during  our  lives  and  are  responsible  » 
for  their  preservation  so  that  they  may  be 
turned  over  to  our  children  and  those  who 
come  after  them  for  their  enjoyment. 

The  Congress  Implemented  this  principle 
by  establishing  a  Federal  Water  Resources 
Council  and  River  Basin  Commission  to  co- 
ordinate planning  for  maximum  use  of  re- 
sources and  to  assist  the  States  in  such 
planning.  It  fixed  uniform  policies  for  rec- 
reation facilities,  fish  and  wildlife  preserves, 
and  also  for  multipurpose  water-resource 
projects.  Nine  hundred  forty-four  million 
dollars  was  authorized  for  fiood  control  and 
navigation  improvement  projects  in  13  river 
basins. 

It  expanded  and  extended  for  5  years  re- 
search and  development  programs  for  con- 
version of  saline  water;  it  extended  loan 
programs  to  commercial  fisheries;  It  In- 
creased aid  to  communities  to  combat  water 
pollution,  and  established  a  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration. 

All  of  those  matters  were  Important,  but 
more  Important  were  the  laws  enacted  which 
dealt  with  human  rights  rather  than  mate- 
rial privileges. 

The  Improved  voting  rights  law  and  the 
new  immigration  law  that  does  away  with 
the  obnoxious  and  inhumane  quota  system 
were  among  the  high  spots  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  Congress. 

Some  will  argue  that  all  this  Impoverishes 
Initiative  and  makes  for  a  listless  and  de- 
pendent citizenry.  The  reverse  Is  true.  Re- 
lieved of  the  threat  of  an  unfriendly  and 
overpowering  fate,  man  Is  freed  to  contrib- 
ute his  talent  and  effort  to  the  community 
to  make  It  a  better  place  for  him  and  his 
family,  and  to  strive  toward  self-fulfillment 
and  for  meaning  In  his  life,  secure  In  the 
knowledge  that  his  community  stands  with 
him  In  his  fight  against  the  common  ene- 
mies— disease,  poverty.  Ignorance,  natural 
and  manmade  disasters,  and  other  calami* 
ties  to  which  he  may  fall  prey. 

In  foreign  affairs,  the  Congress  has  stead- 
fastly supported  the  President,  The  anti- 
Arab  boycott  legislation,  which  I  sponsored, 
was  enacted.  The  foreign  aid  program  was 
strengthened.  Our  participation  in  the 
World  Bank  and  Its  affiliates  was  Increased. 

Our  Involvement  In  southeast  Asia,  while 
unfortunate,  was  not  of  our  doing.  Oiu-  na- 
Uonal  security,  indeed  that  of  the  free  world 
demands  that  we  successfully  fulfill  our  com- 
mitments there  and  everywhere.  We  can 
and  will  do  no  lees. 

I  have  outlined  some  of  the  more  Impor- 
tant legislation  that  has  been  enacted  by 
Congress  to  Improve  the  well-being  of  the 
Nation. 

The  well-being  of  our  people  is  a  proper 
concern  of  our  Government.  Our  older  cit- 
izens remefnber  the  depression  of  the  1930'8 
when  our  Nation  was  gapped  by  despair.  Its 
banks  shut.  Its  Industrial  machine  creaking 
along  at  a  fraction  of  Its  capacity.  Our  peo- 
ple dreaded  the  day  and  feared  the  future. 
There  are  still  80»e  who  argue  that  our  free 
enterprise  system  should  be  free  of  Govern- 
ment Interference.  These  people  object  to 
legislation  which  seeks  to  eliminate  poverty, 
squalor.  Ignorance,  disease,  and  all  the  other 
Indicia  of  a  malfunctioning  economy. 

I  disagree  with  them.  Whenever  our  econ- 
omy develops  these  symptoms,  remedial  ac- 
tion must  be  taken  to  eliminate  their  causes. 
Such  action  does  not  Interfere  with  the  sys- 
tem, rather  It  Insures  its  survival.  To  ignore 
them  could  be  fatal.  We  must  care  less  for 
profits  and  more  for  the  survival  of  a  truly 
free  enterprise  system  that  creates  those 
profits  and  gives  to  all  of  us  the  highest 
standard  of  livillp~~the  world  has  ever  seen. 
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When  individuals  cannot  or  will  not  do 
what  U  necessary  and  essential,  government 
must  step  In  and  do  It. 

No  one,  I  am  certain,  agrees  with  every  last 
detail  of  all  the  laws  we  enacted.  In  fact, 
some  even  disagree  with  the  principles  In- 
volved. This  right  to  disagree  and  to  express 
that  disagreement  Is  what  makes  our  coun- 
try strong  and  so  powerful. 

But  I  daresay,  that  all  these  laws  Initiated 
by  the  Congress  and  by  the  President  will 
serve  and  serve  well  the  too  long  neglected 
needs  of  our  country. 

The  Job  Is  not  done.  It  probably  never 
win  be.  God  willing,  we  will  continue  to 
stride  forward  next  year  in  the  best  Interest 
of  the  greatest,  number  of  our  great  country. 
I  must  conclude  this  statement  on  a  per- 
sonal note  and  with  a  well  deserved  tribute 
to  our  Speaker,  a  truly  wonderful  Christian 
gentleman,  a  devoutly  religious  man  who 
does  not  wear  his  religiosity  on  his  sleeve  but 
practices  its  highest  moral  principles  in  his 
daily  Ufe. 

Since  I  came  to  Congress  in  1947,  I  have 
had  the  finest  cooperation  from  our  Speakers 
and  from  the  leadership  of  both  major  par- 
ties in  arranging  to  accommodate  my  coreli- 
gionists of  the  Jewish  faith  so  that  we  have 
never  had  a  rollcall  on  a  Jewish  holiday  that 
coincided  with  a  legislative  day. 

This  year  the  Rosh  Hashana  holidays — the 
Jewish  New  Year — fell  on  legislative  days. 
Unfortunately,  the  parliamentary  situation 
was  such  that  It  was  Impossible  to  extend 
the  courtesy  to  the  Jewish  Members — 15  of 
them — of  foregoing  rollcalls  on  those  2  days. 
IX  we  attended  religious  services  either  in 
our  places  of  worship  in  our  home  districts 
or  in  the  temples  and  synagogues  which  wel- 
comed us  In  Washington.  DC,  we  could  not 
possibly  get  to  the  floor  of  the  House  on  time 
each  day  ■  without  violating  our  traditional 
practices. 

With  the  warmly  sincere  and  hearty  co- 
operation of  our  distinguished  Sjieaker,  John 
W.  McCoRMACK.  we  were  permitted  to  tem- 
porarily convert  the  nondemonlnatlonal  con- 
gressional prayer  room  In  the  Capitol  to  a 
synagogue  for  our  prayer  services.  We  were 
then  enabled  to  attend  to  our  religlotu  du- 
ties as  well  as  our  governmental  obligations, 
serving  both  and  doing  violence  to  neither. 

While  keeping  church  and  state  com- 
pletely separate,  each  gave  the  other  full  re- 
spect and  obeisance. 

Finally,  I  extend  sincere  thanks  to  my  con- 
stituents for  having  elected  me  to  the  89th 
Congress,  which  President  Johnson  named 
"the  greatest  In  American  history." 

We  were  all  saddened  in  1963  by  the 
Inrrlble  assassination  of  our  beloved 
President.  John  F.  Kennedy.  That  year 
I  sent  out  no  report  to  my  constituents 
but  Instead  sent  out  a  reprint  of  the 
proceedings  in  Congress  of  November  25, 
1963,  on  which  date  it  was  my  sad  privi- 
ledge  to  act  as  majority  leader  of  the 
House.  The  proceedings  that  day  were 
as  follows: 

House  or  Representatives 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

DESIGNATION     OF     .SPEAKER     PRO     TEMPORE 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication  from  the 
Speaker: 

The  ri-ETAKtR  s  Room. 

"iVorember  25.  1963. 
^        "I    hereby    designate    the    Honorable    Jim 
WaiGHT  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  today. 
"John  W.  McCormack, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRATES 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DJ3.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Revelation  14:  13:  Blessed  are  the  dead  who 
die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth,  yea  aaith 
the  spirit  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
labors  and  their  works  do  follow  them. 

Most  mercliiil  and  gracious  God,  we 
humbly  acknowledge  that  in  the  Ufe  of  each 
of  us  there  are  times  of  events  and  experi- 
ences when  all  our  thoughts  and  feelings 
seem  to  Impose  silence. 

As  we  assemble  for  prayer  at  this  noon 
hour,  we  are  not  turning  our  eyes  upon  the 
ground  whence  no  help  can  come  but  we  are 
lifting  them  heavenward  and  unto  Thee. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  life  and  character 
and  service  of  John  P.  Kennedy  who  walked 
and  worked  with  us  here  in  this  Chamber 
and  who  now  dwells  with  Thee  in  heavenly 
blessedness  for  thou  hast  opened  unto  him 
the  gateway  to  the  larger  life  and  received 
him  into  Thy  nearer  presence. 

Thou  didst  not  loose  him  when  Thou 
gavest  him  to  us  and  so  we  have  not  lost  him 
by  his  return  to  Thee  and  even  though  his 
sun  went  down  while  It  was  yet  day  we 
believe  It  has  risen  for  him  in  eternal  glory. 

On  this  day,  when  his  body  is  being  car- 
ried to  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  we  are 
not  saying  "Farewell"  but  only  "Goodnight" 
for  this  is  our  faith  that  someday  we  shall 
dwell  together  in  hallowed  union  and  be 
forever  with  our  blessed  Lord  in  that  fairer 
land  whose  language  is  music  and  where 
there  is  eternal  Joy. 

We  pray  that  Thou  wUt  give  unto  the 
members  of  his  bereaved  family  and  friends 
and  to  President  Johnson  and  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack and  to  all  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  strong  faith  which  does  not  mur- 
mur or  complain  but  which  trxists  and  ties 
in  courageously  and  confidently  with  the 
consolations  of  Thy  grace  and  love  and  will 
enable  them  to  carry  on  in  faithfulness  and 
fortitude. 

Hear  us  through  the  merits  and  mediation 
of  our  blessed  Lord.    Amen. 

THE  journal 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, November  21.  1963,  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE    from    THE    SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  without  amendment  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

"H.R.  8969.  An  act  to  provide,  for  the 
period  ending  June  30.  1964,  temporary  in- 
creases in  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in 
section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested : 

"S.  298.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958; 

"S.  1309.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

"S.  2267.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  88-72 
to  increase  the  authorization  for  appropri- 
ations tothe  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Sen- 
ate agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

"S.  777.  An  act  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  in  order  to  In- 
crea^  the  authorization  for  appropriations 
and  to  modify  the  security  procedures  for 
contractor  employees." 

The  meuaga  also  announced  that  Mr. 
Monronet  had  been  appointed  a  conferee 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  8747)  entlUed  "An  act  mak- 


ing appropriations  for  sundry  independent 
executive  bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  agencies,  and  offices,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  in  place  of  Mr.  Robertson, 
excused. 

transfer  of  business  to  tomorrow, 
november  26 

Mr.  Multer.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  business  in  order  for  today 
shall  be  In  order  on  tomorrow,  and  that  spe- 
cial orders  in  order  for  today  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  tomorrow  and  shall  precede  those 
presently  scheduled  for  tomorrow. 
.  The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PRINTINO      OF     EULOGIES      TO      LATE      PRESIDENT 
JOHN    r.    KENNEDY 

Mr.  MuLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  eulogies  to  our  late  Presi- 
dent delivered  in  the  rotunda  on  yesterday  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(By  Senator  Mansfield) 

There  was  a  sound  of  laughter;  in  a  mo- 
ment. It  was  no  more.  And  so  she  took  a 
ring  from  her  finger  and  placed  It  in  his 
hands. 

There  was  a  wit  in  a  man  neither  young 
nor  old,  but  a  wit  full  of  an  old  man's  wis- 
dom and  of  a  child's  wisdom,  and  then,  in 
a  moment  it  was  no  more.  And  so  she  took 
a  ring  from  her  finger  and  placed  It  in  his 
hands. 

There  was  a  man  marked  with  the  scars  of 
his  love  of  country,  a  body  active  with  the 
surge  of  a  life  far,  ^ar  from  spent  and,  in  a 
moment  it  was  no  more.  And  so  she  took  a 
ring  from  her  finger  and  placed  it  in  his 
hands. 

There  was  a  father  with  a  little  boy,  a 
little  girl  and  a  Joy  of  each  In  the  other.  In 
a  moment  it  was  no  more,  and  so  she  took  a 
ring  from  her  finger  and  placed  it  in  his 
hands. 

There  was  a  husband  who  asked  much  and 
gave  much,  and  out  of  the  giving  and  the 
asking  wove  with  a  woman  what  could  not 
be  broken  in  life,  and  In  a  moment  it  was  no 
more.  And  so  she  took  a  ring  from  her  fin- 
ger and  placed  it  in  his  hands,  and  kissed 
him  and  closed  the  lid  of  a  coffin. 

A  piece  of  each  of  us  died  at  that  moment. 
Yet,  in  death  he  gave  of  himself  to  us.  He 
gave  us  of  a  good  heart  from  which  the 
laughter  came.  He  gave  us  of  a  profound 
wit,  from  which  a  great  leadership  emerged. 
He  gave  us  of  a  kindness  and  a  strength 
fused  into  a  human  courage  to  seek  peace 
without  fear. 

He  gave  us  of  his  love  that  we.  too,  in  turn,  ^ 
might  give.  He  gave  that  we  might  give  of 
ourselves,  that  we  might  give  to  one  another 
until  there  would  be  no  room,  no  room  at 
all,  for  the  bigotry,  the  hatred,  prejudice,  and 
the  arrogance  which  converged  in  that  mo- 
ment of  horror  to  strike  him  down. 

In  leaving  us — these  gifts,  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  President  of  the  United  States, 
leaves  with  us.  Will  we  take  them.  Mr. 
President?  Will  we  have,  now,  the  sense  and 
the  responsibility  and  the  courage  to  take 
them? 

I  pray  to  God  that  we  shall  and  vmder  God 
we  will. 

(By  Chief  Justice  Warren) 
There  are  few  events  in  our  national  life 
that  unite  Americans  and  so  touch  the  heart 
of  all  of  \is  as  the  passing  of  a  President  of 
the  United  States. 
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There  is  nothing  that  adds  shock  to  our 
sa,dness  as  the  assassination  of  our  leader, 
chosen  as  he  is  to  embody  the  ideals  of  our 
people,  the  faith  we  have  In  our  institutions 
and  our  belief  m  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Such  misfortunes  have  befallen  the  Nation 
on  other  occasions,  but  never  more  shock- 
ingly than  2  days  ago. 

We  are  saddened:  we  are  stunned;  we  are 
perplexed. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  a  great  and  good 
President,  the  friend  of  all  men  of  good  will, 
a  believer  in  the  dignity  and  equality  of  all 
hiunan  beings,  a  fighter  for  justice,  and 
apostle  of  peace,  has  been  snatched  from  our 
midst  by  the  bullet  of  an  assassin. 

What  moved  some  misguided  wretch  to  do 
this  horrible  deed  may  never  be  known  to  us, 
but  we  do  know  that  such  acts  are  commonly 
stimulated  by  forces  of  hatred  and  male- 
volence, .such  as  today  are  eating  their  way 
Into  the  bloodstream  of  American  life. 

What  a  price  we  pay  for  this  fanaticism. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  only  thing  we 
learn  from  history  Is  that  we  do  not  learn. 
But  surely  we  can  learn  if  we  have  the  will 
to  do  so.  Surely  there  Is  a  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  this  tragic  event. 

If  we  really  love  this  country.  If  we  truly 
love  Justice  and  mercy.  If  we  fervently  want 
to  make  this  Nation  better  for  those  who  are 
to  follow  us,  we  can  at  least  abjure  the  hatred 
that  consumes  people,  the  false  accusations 
that  divide  us,  aind  the  bitterness  that  begets 
violence. 

Is  It  too  much  to  hope  that  the  martyr- 
dom of  our  beloved  President  might  even 
soften  the  hearts  of  those  who  would  them- 
selves recoil  from  assassination,  but  who  do 
not  shrink  from  spreading  the  venom  which 
kindles  thoughts  of  it  In  others? 

Our  Nation  is  bereaved.  The  whole  world 
Is  poorer  because  of  his  loss.  But  we  can 
all  be  better  Americans  because  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  has  passed  our  way,  because 
he  has  been  our  chosen  leader  at  a  time 
In  history  when  his  character,  his  vision,  and 
his  quiet  courage  have  enabled  him  to  chart 
for  us  a  safe  covirse  through  the  shoals  of 
treacherous  seas  that  encompass  the  world. 

And  now  that  he  is  relieved  of  the  almost 
superhuman  burdens  we  imposed  on  him, 
may  he  rest  In  peace. 

(By  Speaker  McOormack) 
As  we  gather  here  today  bowed  in  grief, 
the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  Members  of  the 
Congfress  and  of  our  people  are  extended  to 
Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy  and  to  Ambassador 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  and  their  loved 
ones.  Their  deep  grief  Is  also  self-shared 
by  countless  millions  of  persons  throughout 
the  world,  considered  a  personal  tragedy,  as 
If  one  had  lost  a  loved  member  of  his  own 
Immediate  family. 

Any  citizen  of  our  beloved  country  who 
looks  back  over  Its  history  cannot  fall  to 
see  that  we  have  been  blessed  with  God's 
favor  beyond  most  other  peoples.  At  each 
great  crisis  in  our"^lstory  we  have  found  a 
leader  able  to  grasp  the  helm  of  state  and 
guide  the  country  through  the  troubles 
which  beset  it.  In  our  earliest  days,  when 
our  strength  and  wealth  were  so  limited  and 
our  problems  so  great,  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson appeared  to  lead  our  people.  Two  gen- 
erations later,  when  our  country  was  torn 
In  two  by  a  fratricidal  war,  Abraham  Lincoln 
appeared  from  the  mass  of  the  people  as  a 
leader  able  to  reunite  the  Nation. 

In  more  recent  times,  In  the  critical  days 
of  the  depression  and  the  great  war  forced 
upon  us  by  Fascist  aggression,  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt,  later  Harry  S.  Truman  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  to  reorganize  the  cotm- 
try  and  lead  Its  revived  citizens  to. victory. 


Finally,  only  recently,  when  the  cold  war  was 
building  up  the  supreme  crisis  of  a  threat- 
ened nuclear  war  capable  of  destroying 
everything — and  everybody — that  oin-  prede- 
cessors had  so  carefully  built,  and  which  a 
liberty-loving  world  wanted,  once  again  a 
strong  and  courageous  man  appeared  ready 
to  lead  MB. 

No  cotmtry  need  despadr  so  long  as  God, 
in  His  Infinite  goodness,  continues  to  provide 
the  Nation  with  leaders  able  to  guide  it 
through  the  successive  crises  which  seem  to 
be  the  Inevitable  fate  of  any  great  nation. 

Surely  no  country  ever  faced  more  gigantic 
problems  than  ours  In  the  last  few  years, 
and  surely  no  country  could  have  obtained 
a  more  able  leader  in  a  time  of  such  crisis. 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  pos- 
sessed all  the  qualities  of  greatness.  He  had 
deep  faith,  complete  confidence,  human  sym- 
pathy, and  broad  vision  which  recognized 
the  true  values  of  freedom,  equality,  and  the 
brotherhood  which  have  always  been  the 
marks  of  the  American  political  dreams. 

He  had  the  bravery  and  a  sense  of  personal 
duty  which  made  him  willing  to  face  up  to 
the  great  task  of  being  President  In  these 
trying  times.  He  had  the  warmth  and  the 
sense  of  humanity  which  made  the  burden 
of  the  task  bearable  for  himself  and  for  his 
associates,  and  which  made  all  kinds  of  di- 
verse peoples  and  races  eager  to  he  associated 
with  him  In  his  task.  He  had  the  tenacity 
and  determination  to  carry  each  stage  of  his 
great  work  through  to  Its  Buccessful  con- 
clusion. 

Now  that  our  great  leader  has  been  taken 
from  us  in  a  cruel  death,  we  are  bound  to 
feel  shattered  and  helpless  In  the  face  of  our 
loss.  This  is  but  natural,  but  as  the  first  bit- 
ter pangs  of  our  Incredulotis  grief  begins  to 
pass  we  must  thank  God  that  we  were  privi- 
leged, however  briefly,  to  have  had  this  great 
man  for  our  President.  For  he  has  now  taken 
his  place  among  the  great  flgures  of  world 
history. 

While  this  Is  an  occasion  of  deep  sorrow 
it  should  be  also  one  of  dedication.  We  must 
have  the  determination  to  unite  and  carry 
on  the  spirit  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  for 
a  strengthened  America  and  a  future  world 
of  peace. 

adjournment  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 

FOR  the  late  president  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  MuLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 
"Hous^  Resolution  571 
"In  the  House  of  Representatives,  UJS., 

"Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  learned  with  profound  regret  and 
sorrow  of  the  tragic  death  of  tlie  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  John  Fitzgerald 
Kermedy,  illustrious  statesman  and  leader  in 
the  Nation  and  in  the  world. 

"Resolved,  That  ai  a  token  of  honor  and  In 
recognition  of  his  eminent  and  distinguished 
public  services  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
world,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  shall  appoint 
a  committee  of  one  hundred  Members  of  the 
House  to  join  a  similar  committee  appointed 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  attend  the 
funeral  services  of  the  late  President. 

"Resolved,  That  the  House  tenders  its 
deep  sympathy  to  the  members  of  the  family 
of  the  late  President  In  their  sad  bereave- 
ment. 

"Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  In  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

"Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 


a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  late 
President." 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  several  resolving  clauses  are  agreed 
to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

ADJOURNMENT 

.The  Clerk  will  report  the  remainder  of 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  late  President 
the  House  do  now  adjourn." 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  resolution  is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
teble. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Pursuant  to 
the  foregoing  resolution  and  as  a  further 
mark  of  respect  to  the  deceased  President, 
the  House  stands  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  7  minutee 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  \mtll  tomorrow, 
Tuesdays  November  26,  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXTENDING  CHILD'S  INSURANCE 
BENEFITS  UNDER  RAILROAD  RE- 
TIREMENT TO  PULL-TIME  STU- 
DENTS BETWEEN  THE  AGES  OP  18 
AND  22 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
10  extend  children's  insurance  benefits 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  to 
full-time  students  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  22.  Under  present  law,  benefits 
are  terminated  when  the  child  attains 
age  18,  unless  the  child  is  suffering  from 
a  disability  incurred  prior  to  that  time. 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  Act 
of  1965  extended  social  security  benefits 
to  full-time  students  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  22.  In  recommending  this 
extension  of  coverage  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  stated: 

The  committee  believes  that  a  child  over 
age  18  who  is  attending  school  full  time  is 
dependent  just  as  a  child  under  18  or  a  dis- 
abled older  child  is  dependent,  and  that  It  is 
not  realistic  to  stop  such  a  child's  benefit  .a 
age  18.  A  child  who  cannot  look  to  a  father 
for  support  (because  the  father  has  died.  Is 
disabled,  or  is  retired)  is  at  a  disadvantage 
In  completing  his  education  as  compared 
with  the  child  who  can  look  to  his  father 
for  support.  Not  only  may  the  child  be  pre- 
vented from  going  to  college  by  loss  of  pa- 
rental support  and  loss  of  his  benefits:  he 
may  even  be  prevented  from  finishing  high 
school  or  going  to  a  vocational  school.  With 
many  employers  requiring  more  than  a  high 
school  education  as  a  condition  for  employ- 
ment, education  beyond  the  high  school  level 
has  become  alm.ost  a  necessity  In  preparing 
for  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rationale  is  equally 
applicable  to  children  whose  parents  are 
insured  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act.    My  proposal  is  patterned  after  the 
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social  security  provisions,  and  would  pro- 
vide children  of  railroad  workers  with 
the  benefits  that  equity  and  common 
sense  entitle  them  to. 

My  bill  defines  a  "school"  exactly  as  it 
is  defined  in  the  social  security  provi- 
sions. The  definition  is  broad  and  in- 
cludes vocational  or  academic  courses. 
It  Includes  all  public  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities,  as  well  as  private  ac- 
credited institutions,  and  private  nonac- 
credited  institutions  whose  credits  are 
accepted  by  accredited  Institutions.  The 
Flailroad  Retirement  Board,  in  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  an  individual  is  a 
full-time  student,  will  be  required  to  con- 
sider the  standards  and  practices  of  the 
particular  school  involved.  Benefits  will 
be  paid  to  eligible  individuals  during  va- 
cation periods  Us  well  as  during  the 
school  year. 

Mothers'  benefits  will  not  be  paid  when 
the  only  child  receiving  benefits  is  a 
full-time  student  over  18  y6ars  of  age. 
Since  the  mother  is  not  required  to  stay 
at  home  and  care  for  the  child,  there  is 
less  need  to  pay  benefits  to  the  mother 
in  such  cases. 

My  proposal  will  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  annuities  accrued  for  the  mont 
after  December   1965.     Individuals  w 
were  full-time  students  in  any  of 
months  of  1966  prior  to  enactment  of 
measure  will  be  entitled  to  benefits*for 
those  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  benefits  should  have 
been  provided  social  security  recipients 
much  earlier  than  last  year.  H.R.  11865, 
which  pa.ssed  both  the  House  and  Senate 
the  88th  Congress,  proposed  extension 
of^i\Child's  benefit  to  full-time  students 
between  18  and  22  years  of  age.  This  bill 
died  in \onference  because  the  adminis- 
tration \opposed  enactment  of  these 
needed  p^^ovisions  pending  action  on  the 
medicare  iprogram. 

In  the  ]  89th  Congress  the  proposal 
recommended  by  the  administration  did 
not  incldde  a  provision  for  students  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  22,  but  this 
provision  was  added  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  The  delay  experi- 
enced by  the  social  security  beneficiaries 
Is  now  being  experienced  by  the  railroad 
retirement  beneficiaries.  The  President 
recently  expressed  his  intention  to  rec- 
ommend extensive  amendments  to  the 
social  security  program,  but  no  mention 
was  made  of  the  problems  of  students 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  Al- 
though the  administration  professes 
genuine  concern  about  the  ability  of  our 
younger  people  to  acquire  an  education, 
it  is  showing  the  same  disregard  for  chil- 
dren of  deceased  and  retired  railroad 
workers  as  it  showed  for  children  of  de- 
ceased and  retired  social  security 
workers. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  number  of  individuals 
afrpcted  by  this  proposal  is  small,  but  the 
r.eed  is  great  and  the  equity  clear.  I  ask 
that  tho  Congress  act  on  this  measure 
a,=:  expeditloiLsly  els  povsslble. 


CAN.ADA-UNITED   STATES 
OOOD-WILL  WEEK 

Mr    McCLORY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine   '.Mr.  Titper]   may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUPPEH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
spectfully bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  this  is  Can- 
ada-United States  Good- Will  Week,  an 
observance  being  sponsored  throughout 
the  country  by  the  Kiwanis  Clubs.  The 
Kivvanis  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
high  sense  of  civil  responsibility  in  spon- 
soring such  an  observance.  It  is  an- 
other indication  of  a  wholesome  growth 
of  real  interest  in  understanding  the 
forces  and  factors  that  shape  the  unique 
relation  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

I  have  a  special  interest  this  year  in 
-calling  the  attention  of  Congress  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the 
observance  of  Canada-United  States 
Good-Will  Week.  I  have  the  honor,  as 
you  know,  of  being  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner General-designate  for  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  Canadian  World  Ex- 
ibition  of  1967  to  be  held  in  Montreal, 
ne  year  from  this  date — on  April  28 — 
the  Canadian  World  Exhibition  wUl  open 
its  doors  to  millions  of  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  Canadian  Exhibition — or  EXPO 
'67  as  it  is  called  by  our  Canadian 
friends — wUl  be  one  of  the  features  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Canadian 
Confederation.  Some  70  countries  will 
participate,  the  largest  number  ever  to 
take  part  in  an  international  and  uni- 
versal exhibition  of  this  type.  It  will 
also  be  the  first  world  exhibition  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  International  Bureau 
of  Exhibitions  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Its  theme  will  be  "Man  and  His 
World,"  an  exciting  documentation  of 
man's  past,  his  present,  and  his  future. 

It  is  my  sincere  desire  that  our  par- 
ticipation in  EXPO  '67  be  an  occasion 
for  the  manifestation  of  the  special  re- 
gard that  the  Government  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  for  Canada. 
From  this  participation,  we  want  to 
evoke  a  strong  sense  of  appreciation  of 
the  kinship  that  derives  from  our  com- 
mon origins  and  the  sharing  of  a  con- 
tinent in  peace. 


POLAND  "WILL  YET  BE  FREE 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  3 
marks  the  commemoration  of  Poland's 
Constitution  of  1791.  It  also  marks  the 
1,000th  year  of  Polish  Christianity.  We 
in  America,  who  have  benefited  from  the 
contributions  of  many  Polish-Americans, 
should  join  them  in  honoring  this  day. 

American  feelings  for  Poland  have 
been  warm  and  friendly  since  our  Revolu- 
tionary War  days  when  two  of  Poland's 
finest  fighting  patriots,  Kosciuszko  and 


Pulaski  joined  us  in  our  own  struggle  for 
independence. 

Poland  now  strains  under  the  yoke  of 
atheistic  communism.  The  train  of 
events  that  led  to  this  tragedy  is  too 
well  known  to  need  retelling,  but  suffice 
it  to  say  that  some  of  the  blame  for  this 
situation  lies  at  the  doorstep  of  the 
United  States  and  her  World  War  II  Al- 
lies. Therefore,  it  particularly  behooves 
us  to  speak  out  against  the  tyranny  that 
now  weighs  this  proud  nation  down. 
Nowhere  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  is  the 
struggle  more  fierce  between  the  con- 
tending forces  of  atheism  and  material- 
ism. The  Polish  people  should  know  that 
we  have  have  not  forgotten  them  and 
their  fight  and  agony  is  not  unnoticed 
here  in  the  United  States.  We  in  the 
Congress  should  continue  to  look  for 
opportunities  to  express  our  solidarity 
with  the  anti-Communist  people  of  Po- 
land toward  that  blessed  day  when  lib- 
erty can  return  to  Poland  and  it  can 
resume  its  rightful  place  in  the  ranks 
of  the  free  world  nations. 


A  NEW  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  McEwen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
lUinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  include  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  the  Honor- 
able William  C.  Cramer,  on  H.R.  13200 
before  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  April  26,  1966: 

Statement  by  Me.  Crameh 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for 
me  to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss 
H.R.  13200.  a  bill  to  establish  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

The  rapid  and  efficient  transportation  of 
goods  and  people  Is  absolutely  essential  to 
our  economy  and  well-being.  Since  each 
mode  of  transportation  supplements  the 
other,  all  Federal  transportation  programs 
must  be  fully  coordinated.  However.  I  have 
serious  doubts  as  to  whether  H.R.  13200.  as 
written,  will  result  in  the  kind  of  coordinated 
transportation  programs  we  must  have. 

I  have  three  major  reservations  concerning 
the  bill: 

First,  there  Is  considerable  doubt  In  my 
mind  as  to  Just  what  the  prop>08€d  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  can  accomplish  that 
could  not  be  accomplished  by  the  existing 
transp)ortatlon  agencies  and  officials. 

Second,  I  am  greatly  troubled  as  to  what 
the  status  of  existing  agencies,  such  as  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  would  be  within  the  new 
Department. 

Third,  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  un- 
der section  7  of  the  bill  to  promulgate  stand- 
ards and  criteria  applicable  to  "all  pro- 
posals for  the  Investment  of  Federal  funds 
for  transportation  facilities  or  equipment" 
Is  an  enormous  power,  which  would  Infrliwe 
upon  the  responsibilities  of  the  CongrSs, 
and  could  result  In  the  development  of  trans- 
portation programs  on  the  basis  of  theoretical 
planning  concepts  rather  than  actual,  prac- 
tical, transportation  needs. 

From  an  analysis  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. It  appears  that  the  new  Department's 
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^ajor  functions  would  be  to  gather  Infor- 
mation, conduct  research,  and  Issue  general 
standards  and  guidelines.  The  Federal  Avi- 
ation Agency,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
the  Maritime  Commission,  and  other  agen- 
cies are  already  doing  this  under  policies  and 
directives  enacted  by  the  Congress.  There 
Is  nothing  In  the  bill  to  Indicate  how  these 
functions  could  be  performed  more  satisfac- 
torily by  being  centralized  In  a  new  Federal 
department. 

In  addition  to  this,  many  vital  tratuspor- 
tatlon  functions  will  not  be  transferred  to 
the  proposed  Department.  Regulatory  func- 
tions would  remain  with  other  agencies,  out- 
side the  Department  of  Transportation. 
Mass  transit  functions  now  located  In  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment would  remain  with  that  Department, 
and  this  seems  very  Inconsistent  with  the 
stated  purpose  of  the  bill.  The  availability 
of  efficient  mass  transit  facilities  has  a  di- 
rect effect  upon  other  nuides  of  transporta- 
tion, particularly  highways.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  truly  coordinated  Federal  transpor- 
tation program.  It  would  seem  obvious  that 
we  should  have  coordinated  responsibility 
for  highway  and  mass  transit  programs. 

There  may  well  be  a  need  to  reflne  and 
reallne  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  the  field  of  transportation.  But  I  doubt 
that  simply  creating  a  new  bureaucracy  will 
accomplish  this — at  least  not  under  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  13200.  Before  the  Congress 
enacts  legislation  establishing  a  new  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  I  believe  the 
administration  should  be  required  to  fur- 
nish complete  details  as  to  why  certain  func- 
tions would  not  be  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment, exactly  how  the  Department  will 
be  organized,  and  how  It  vrtll  perform  Its 
functions,  and,  most  Important,  what  bene- 
fits, In  terms  of  efficiency,  economy,  and  co- 
ordination, will  be  gained  by  the  proposed 
reorganization. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  status  of  existing 
agencies,  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
and  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  within  the 
new  Department.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
bill  these  agencies  will  not  only  lose  their 
Independence  or  seml-lndependence.  but  will 
be  denied  a  major  voice  at  the  policy  levels 
of  the  Government.  The  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and  the 
Federal  Maritime  Administration  all  have 
heads  appointed  by  the  President  and  sub- 
ject to  Senate  confirmation.  Will  this  con- 
Unue  to  be  the  case  after  their  transfer  to 
the  new  Department? 

Section  9(J)  of  the  bill,  in  effect,  abolishes 
agencies  whose  functions  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Department.  Section  10(e) 
would  delete  from  the  Federal  Executive  Sal- 
ary Act  of  1964  the  positions  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  and  the 
Administrator  and  several  other  officials  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  Congress  enacted 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956,  It  rec- 
ognized the  fact  that  the  Importance  and 
scope  of  the  accelerated  highway  program 
was  such  that  It  sliould  be  administered  by 
a  top  officl.'^.l.  Accordingly,  the  Congress  en- 
acted Public  Law  84-966,  which  provided 
for  the  appointment,  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  of  a 
Federal  Highway  Administrator,  who  would 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed 
for  Assistant  Secretaries.  The  Intent  of  this 
enactment  was  to  place  the  head  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  In  such  a  position  that 
he  could  deal  directly  with  the  Cabinet-level 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  importance  of  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program  has  not  diminished  but  has 
Increased.  The  interstate  highway  program 
Is  about  halfway  completed,  and  this  Is  cer- 
tainly no  time  to  downgrade  the  position  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Administrator— to  re- 
duce his  effectiveness  by  subordinating  him 


to  other  officials  having  differing  responsibil- 
ities and  viewpoints. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  the  com- 
mittee to  recognize  the  Importance  of  this, 
and  to  amend  section  3(c)  of  the  bill  to 
specifically  require  that  there  be  a  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  within  the  new  De- 
partment, at  a  salary  level  at  least  level  IV, 
and  preferably  level  III,  as  well  as  the  four 
Assistant  Secretaries  and  the  General  Coun- 
sel now  provided  for  In  that  section. 

Section  7  of  H.R,  13200.  relating  to  trans- 
portation Investment  standards  and  criteria, 
concerns  me  a  great  deal.  The  language  of 
the  bill  is  broad  and  sweeping,  and  con- 
tains practically  no  guidelines  or  limitations 
upon  the  nature  of  the  standards  or  criteria 
to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  the  Secretary 
would  be  given  authority  with  respect  to 
highways,  for  example,  to  approve  or  di.=ap- 
'prove  their  construction  without  reference 
to  any  of  the  policy  declarations  presently 
contained  in  title  23.  United  States  Code. 

Section  7(a)  would  require  the  Secretary 
to  develop  standards  and  criteria  "for  the 
formulation  and  economic  evaluation  of  all 
proposals  for  the  Investment  of  Federal  funds 
la  transf>ortatlon  facilities  or  equipment." 
Section  7{b)  would  require  that  every  sur- 
vey, plan,  or  report  formulated  by  a  Federal 
agency  concerning  transportation  be  pre- 
pared in  accord  with  such  standards  and  cri- 
teria and  upon  the  basis  of  certain  informa- 
tion furnished  by  the  Secretary. 

At  best,  tills  could  result  In  the  Congress 
being  deprived  of  full  and  complete  informa- 
tion regarding  transportation  recommenda- 
tions. At  worst,  it  could  remove  from  Con- 
gress the  authority  it  now  wcerclses  In  con- 
nection with  the  authorization  of  construc- 
tion projects  of  all  kinds,  if  they  bore  any 
relationship  to  transportation.  All  decision- 
making would  be  delegated  to  the  execuUve 
branch,  and  Congress  would  be  removed  from 
the  position  It  has  held  as  the  authorizing 
Institution  for  so  many  years.  While  Con- 
gress would  retain  Its  right  to  change  the 
law,  committees  of  Congress  now  charged 
with  responsibilities  In  the  area  of  waterway, 
airway,  and  highway  authorizations,  would 
be  effectively  barred  from  further  ccJhtact 
with  such  projects. 

This  problem  is  made  more  acute  by  the 
fact  that  the  present  agencies  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  particular  transporta- 
tion programs  would  lose  their  Identity,  as  I 
discussed  earlier.  In  the  absence  of  strong 
supporters  of  particular  modes  of  transporta- 
tion, there  Is  a  real  danger  that.  In  an  effort 
to  attain  some  theoretical  objective  of  co- 
ordinated transportation  programs,  some  es- 
sential modes  of  transportation  may  well  be 
neglected.  A  transportation  program  based 
upon  averages  or  statistical  data  or  some 
theoretical  planning  concept  may  well  result 
in  a  mediocre  transportation  system,  unable 
to  meet  the  needs  and  desires  of  large  parts 
of  the  public  and  unable  to  cope  with  un- 
usual or  emergency  conditions. 

I  am  also  gravely  concerned  about  the 
effect  the  Secretary's  standards  and  criteria 
may  have  on  the  planning  and  construction 
of  multipurpose  water  development  projects 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  We  can  no  longer 
efford  the  luxury  of  single-purpose  develop- 
ment of  our  rivers.  It  is  essential  that  the 
mp-nmade  structures  placed  in  our  streams 
scire  more  than  one  purpose.  For  example, 
a  dam  and  reservoir  on  a  stream  catches  the 
floodwaters  and  stores  them  for  future  use. 
Initially,  it  not  only  prevents  or  reduces  flood 
damage,  but  It  also  prevents  erosion  of  the 
stream  bank  and  suljsequent  deposition  of 
that  silt  on  farm  or  urban  properties  down- 
stream. The  controlled  release  of  this  water 
later  serves  one  or  more  of  the  following  pur- 
poses: navigation,  water  quality  control, 
water  supply,  and  power  generation.  The 
water  In  the  reservoir  not  only  creates  the 
power  head  for  the  generation  of  electricity. 


but  It  enhances  the  fish  and  wildlife  values 
of  the  area  and  affords  abundant  water-based 
recreational  opportunities. 

These  functions  and  purposes  are  all  Inter- 
related. If  one  of  these  Interrelated  func- 
tions was  eliminated  as  a  result  of  u;ireallstlc 
criteria  that  would  be  established  by  a  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  tiie  loss  of  nav- 
igation benefits  would  result  in  an  increased 
cost  allocation  to  the  remaining  purposes. 
This  would  make  all  the  remaining  functions 
less  attractive  financially  and,  possibly,  un- 
economical. N.^.vigation  often  Is  a  key  fac- 
tor In  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  since  there  are  no  other  alternatives 
that  limit  the  navigation  benefits  for  the 
purpose  of  cost  allocation.  It  Is  apparent, 
therefore,  that  the  standards  and  criteria  for 
the  evaluation  of  navigation  benefits  by  the 
Secretarj-  of  Transportation  would  have  an 
Important  effect  on  the  future  development 
of  our  water  resources. 

Section  8  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
vests   the   Congress   with   the   responsibility 
of  regulating  commerce  among  the  several 
States,  and,  obviously,  the  criteria  and  stand- 
ards applying  to  transportation  program-s  are 
an  Important  aspect  of  Interstate  commerce. 
I  strongly   believe  that   final   authority  for 
determinetion  of  standards  and  criteria  for 
Investment  cf  Federal  funds  in  transporta- 
tion programs,   Including  specifically  water 
resource  Improvement   projects  which   may 
Involve   navigation    and   transportation    as- 
pects, should  t)e  retained  by  the  Congress. 
Also.  I  am  concerned  about  the  possibility 
that  H  R.  13200  might  be  Interpreted  to  give 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  the  right  to 
divert  funds  authorized  by  Congress  for  one 
program  or  project  to  a  different  program  or 
project — perhaps    even    those    which    have 
never  been  authorized  by  Congress.     I  am 
particularly  troubled   by   the  possibility   of 
dU'ertlng  revenues  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  to  finance  other  modes  of  transporta- 
tion.   The  highway  trust  fund  is  supported 
by  fees  charged  the  highway  users,  and   I 
would  strongly  oppose  any  provision  or  In- 
terpretation which  could  result  In  diversion 
of  trust  fund  receipts  to  other  uses.    If  the 
bill  is  Interpreted  to  permit  the  Secretary  to 
divert  funds  from  one  program  or  project  to 
another,   the   only   review   which   would   be 
maintained  would  be  that  of  the  Appropria- 
tion Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
but,    as    indicated    before,    the    committee 
which  formerly  exercised  sutwtantlve  Juris- 
diction  could    possibly    be    foreclosed    from 
exercising  their  expert  knowledge  in  the  field. 
I    do    not    believe    that    I    am    placing    a 
strained    Interpretation    upon    the    possible 
effect  of  the  bill.    The  bill  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  promulgate  standards  and 
criteria  for  the   formulation   and   economic 
evaluation  of  all  proposals  for  the  Investment 
of  Federal  funds  in  transportation  facilities 
or  equipment.    A  "Department  of  Transpor- 
tation Briefing  Book"  contains  a  section  dis- 
cussing this   proposition,   and   Includes   the 
following  language:   "A  beginning  can  thus 
be  made  on  the  comparative  evaluation  of 
transportation   projects   •    •    •   with   a  view 
to  Identifying  those  warranting  support  and 
establishing  priorities  for  approval  programs 
In  the  order  of  their  overall  merit." 

The  responsibility  of  Identifying  transpor- 
tation projects  warranting  support  and  for 
establishing  priorities  for  approval  programs 
in  the  order  of  their  overall  merit  Is  clearly 
that  of  the  Congress  and  not  of  the  executive 
branch.  I  would  urge  that  H.R.  13200  t)e 
amended  to  make  it  clear  that  these  responsi- 
bilities remain  with  the  Congress,  and  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  will  not  have 
authority  to  divert  funds  from  one  program 
to  another  without  being  authorized  to  do  so 
by  a  congressional  enactment  of  a  bill  con- 
sidered and  reported  by  the  appropriate  leg- 
islative committee  of  the  Congress. 

To  accomplish  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  urge  that  the  bill  be  amended  along 
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the  lines  suggested  by  the  respected  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  Mr. 
Pallon.  The  amendment  Is  as  follows:  On 
page  19  of  H.R.  13200,  strike  out  lines  4 
through  8,  and  to  the  comma,  on  line  9,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and 
from  time  to  time  In  the  light  of  experience 
recommend  to  the  Congress  standards  and 
criteria  consistent  with  national  transporta- 
tion policies,  for  consideration  In  the  formu- 
lation and  economic  evaluation  of  all  pro- 
posals for  the  Investment  of  Federal  funds 
In    transportation   facilities   or   equipment". 

Page  19,  line  18,  after  the  word  "criteria" 
Insert  "recommended". 

With  these  amendments,  the  last  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  and  all  of  subsection  (b) 
becomp  entirely  unnecessary,  and  these 
should  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  very  much  for 
the  opportunity  to  express  my  \'lews  on  this 
Important  bill 


DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  WOMEN 
IN  JURY  SELECTION 

.Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
pending  congressional  action  on  jury 
discrimination  legislation,  I  should  like 
to  bring  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
to  an  excellent  presentation  of  an  im- 
portant part  of  this  basic  civil  rights 
issue,  the  disability  imposed  on  women 
In  the  selection  of  State  and  Federal 
court  juries. 

The  National  Business  Woman,  the 
official  publication  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs,  has  performed  a  very 
useful  public  service  in  focusing  atten- 
tion on  this  issue  through  the  medium  of 
Miss  Marguerite  Rawalt's  persuasive 
article. 

The  article  follows : 

The  Right  To  Serve  '  —--  . 

(By  Marguerite  Rawalt) 

Justice  Douglas  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
voicing  a  long-held  belief  that  there  Is  some- 
thing different,  and  thus  essential  to  good 
proportion,  in  the  viewpoint  of  women  when 
he  said,  "The  truth  Is  that  the  two  sexes  are 
not  fungible;  a  community  made  up  exclu- 
sively of  one  Is  different  from  a  community 
composed  of  both;  the  subtle  interplay  of 
Influence  one  on  the  other  Is  among  the  Im- 
ponderables." 

He  went  on  to  speak  of  "a  flavor,  a  distinct 
quality,"  which  he  said  Is  lost  If  either  sex 
Is  excluded,  and  specifically  that  such  exclu- 
sion makes  a  Jury  less  representative  of  the 
community  than  does  any  other  exercise  of 
discrimination. 

Understanding  of  this  on  the  part  of 
women  themselves  is  reflected  In  oxir  own 
national  legislative  platform  policy  Item 
which  states  that  we  will  work  to  advance 
the  position  of  women  through  support  of 
legislation  to  provide  uniform  Jury  service 
for  men  and  women. 

Coming  a  long  way  from  the  days  of  suf- 
f.'age  women  have  now  blended '  Into  the 
n-.ainstream  of  society  with  Its  quest  for  full 
rights  and  privileges  for  all  groups,  and  the 
locus   on   women's   rights   has   shifted  from 


dead  center  to  a  line  more  in  keeping  with 
all  citizens'  rights.  More  acute  than  ever- 
In  history  Is  the  need  now  for  women  not 
only  to  Insist  upon  the  right  In  all  States 
to  serve  on  Juries  and  the  right  to  serve  on 
the  same  basis  as  men,  but  that  they  fulfill 
this  most  Important  civil  duty. 

It  was  a  court  decision  applicable  to  wom- 
en's rights  and  responsibilities  of  serving  on 
Juries,  that  was  of  recent  great  potential 
significance  In  the  long-drawn-out  endeavor 
to  achieve  equal  status  for  women.  This 
was  In  February  of  this  year  and  the  decision 
was  handed  down  by  a  special  three-Judge 
Federal  court  sitting  In  Alabama. 

The  name  of  the  case  was  White  et  al.  v. 
Crook  et  al.  The  suit  was  instituted  by 
Gardenia  White  and  other  Negro  women  and 
Negro  men  against  Bruce  Crook  and  other 
members  of  the  Jury  Commission  of  Lowndes 
County,  Ala.,  alleging  unconstitutional 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  law  (a)  by  the 
practice  of  the  Jury  commission  of  system- 
atically excluding  Negroes  from  Juries,  and 
(b>  by  statutes  of  Alabama  which  totally  ex- 
cluded women  from  eligibility  to  serve.  The 
court  enjoined  the  Jury  commissioners  Im- 
mediately to  abandon  the  present  Jury  roll 
and  to  compile  one  to  remedy  the  proven 
systematic  exclusion  of  Negroes;  and.  as  to 
the  total  exchis'.on  of  women,  it  gave  the 
State  of  Alabama  a  reasonable  period,  until 
June  I,  1967.  to  amend  its  laws  In  view  of 
"the  several  practical  problems,  including  a 
determination  whether  Fervlce  is  to  be  com- 
pulsory or  voluntary  and  the  availability  of 
physical  facilities." 

Credit  for  this  case  should  go  to  the 
Negro  women  plaintiffs,  to  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  'as  Intervenor 
in  the  siilt,  for  their  arguments  on  com- 
prehensive briefs  filed  with  the  Court  and 
adopted  in  Its  opinion.  Behind  the  scenes, 
with  and  through  these  advocates,  were  a 
mere  half  dozen  women,  lawyers  and  gov- 
ernment ofBcials,  armed  with  a  conviction 
of  justice  denied  and  an  awareness  of  the 
potential  of  a  favorable  decision.  Failure 
of  the  State  of  Alabama  to  appeal  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  for  final  and  definitive 
decision  is  a  disappointment  to  many  who 
confidently  anticipate  that  an  affirmation  of 
the  14rh  amendment  principle  would  result. 
The  following  quotations  are  from  the 
Court's  memorandum  opinion: 

"It  is  clear — and' we  do  here  unequivocal- 
ly declare — that  women  in  Alabama  have  a 
constitutional  right  not  to  be  arbitrarily 
excluded  from  Jury  service  •  •  •.  Jury  serv- 
ice Is  a  form  of  participation  In  the  processes 
of  government,  a  responsibility  and  a  right 
that  should  be  shared  by  all  citizens,  re- 
gardless of  sex.  The  Alabama  statute  there- 
fore violates  that  provision  of  the  14th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  that  forbids  any  State  to  deny 
to  any  person  tvlthln  its  jurisdiction  the 
equal  protection  of  the  law. 

"The  plain  effect  of  this  constitutional 
provision  Is  to  prohibit  prejudicial  dispari- 
ties before  the  law.  This  means  prejudicial 
disparities  for  all  citizens,  including  women. 
The  courts  have  not  heretofore  been  called 
on  to  decide  a  case  presenting  the  constitu- 
tional validity  of  a  State's  complete  exclu- 
sion of  women  from  service  as  jurors." 

The  decision  holds  some  promise  as  a 
precedent  for  future  expansion  which  may 
break  away  from  the  line  of  past  judicial 
rulings  refusing  to  hold  that  women  were 
entitled  to  equal  protection  of  the  law,  as 
e.g.,  the  right  to  admission  to  the  bar  of  a 
State  or  to  practice  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court;  or  the  right  to  enroll  in  a  State-sup- 
ported university  for  a  course  not  available 
elsewhere.  In  decisional  law,  the  White 
decision  adds  weight  to  legal  rights  of 
women  that  should  be  carried  over  to  prop- 
erty rights  and  other  cltlzenahlp  rights. 


Like  good  resolutions,  however,  this  break- 
through must  be  followed  by  women  as  the 
Interested  parties  If  It  is  to  have  Its  potential 
value  In  the  whole  picture  of  Improved  legal 
status.  We  cannot  stand  motionless  await- 
ing other  Gardenia  Whites  to  spearhead  other 
case-by-case  actions.  The  White  v.  Crook 
decision  related  only  to  Alabama;  there  re- 
main two  States — Mississippi  and  South 
Carolina — in  which  separate  and  early  action 
should  be  undertaken,  not  only  to  achieve 
the  right  to  serve  but  the  right  to  serve  orf 
the  same  basis  as  men. 

Of  further  concern  to  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women  members,  as  our  legislative 
platforms  and  actions  disclose,  is  the  permis- 
siveness of  jury  service  statutes.  The  Civil 
and  Political  Rights  Committee  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women, 
of  which  the  writer  served  as  cochairmaA; 
declared  that  "women  and  men  alike  should 
assume  their  responsibilities  for  making 
juries  representative  of  the  communities  in 
which  they  live."  Its  recommendations  of 
action  to  achieve  equal  jury  service  without 
distinction  as  to  sex  was  adopted  by  the  full 
Commission.  (See  American  Women,  Com- 
mlESion  report,  1963,  pp.  46-47.)  In  only  21 
States,  however,  does  the  law  apply  to  men 
and  women  on  the  same  basis.  Women  mr.y 
be  exempt  for  child  care  or  family  responsi- 
bilities m  eight  States.  In  16  jurisdictions 
women  may  be  excused  from  jury  duty  on 
the  basis  solely  of  sex,  and  it  is  here  that 
action  is  especially  needed.  It  is  needed 
both  to  educate  all  women  to  a  sense  of  civic 
responsibility  and  to  discourage  the  practice 
known  to  prevail  in  many  locations  of  en- 
couraging women  to  aek  to  be  excused  by 
offering  gratultlous  suggestions  about  the 
uncertainty  of  time  required,  the  unwhole- 
someness  of  the  surroundings,  the  distasteful 
facts  to  be  heard  in  criminal  cases. 

Three  days  after  the  decision  in  White  v. 
Crook,  proposed  Federal  legislation  was  in- 
troduced to  insure  against  systematic  exclu- 
sion from  Federal  and  State  juries  because 
of  race,  color,  or  political  pffiilatlon.  Senate 
bill  2823,  the  Civil  Rights  Prot»ction  Act  of 
1966,  was  Introduced  on  February  10,  1966, 
by  Senator  Pattl  Douglas,  with  20  Senators 
sponsoring.  A  similar  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  House,  title  I  of  which  deals  with  Jury 
reform  in  Federal  pnd  St.ite  courts.  In  the 
selection  of  Federal  court  Juries,  exclusion 
on  the  basis  of  sex  is  also  forbidden  (present 
law) .  But  In  the  pro\'lslon.«;  relating  to  selec- 
tion of  State  and  local  court  Jiu-les,  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  sex,  thus  perpetuating  by 
omission  the  whole  tangled  situation  regard- 
ing varying  State  laws  with  regard  to  women 
serving  on  juries. 

If  amendments  to  such  bills,  to  deny  ex- 
clusion of  women  frnm  State  and  local 
juries,  are  effected  without  delay,  and  before 
the  legislation  is  considered  in  conrunlttees, 
the  effort  required  for  success  would  be  great- 
ly reduced  and  a  legislative  history  built  up 
in  support  of  the  addition.  Such  amend- 
ments have  been  submitted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union.  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Women  Lawyers,  representing 
lawyers  in  every  State,  has  by  formal  council 
action  sent  urgent  recommendations  both  to 
the  Attorney  General,  who  is  chargeable  with 
draftir^g  an  "administration  bill."  and  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  sponsoring  pend- 
ing legislation.  Also,  on  March  1,  a  persua- 
sive letter  and  memorandum  to  the  Presi- 
dent, urging  all-inclusive  coverage  in  the  ad- 
ministration bill  was  drafted  by  Representa- 
tive Plohence  Dwteb,  Of  New  Jersey,  and 
signed  by  her  and  the  following  women  Mem- 
bers of  Congress:  Senators  Margaret  Chase 
Smtth,  Maine,  and  MAtmiNE  Neitberger.  Ore- 
gon; Representatives  Frances  Bolton,  of 
Ohio,  Catherine  Mat  and  Julia  Butler 
Hansen,  of  Washington,  Charlotte  Reid,  of 
Illinois,  and  Patst  Mink,  of  Hawaii. 
The  letter  read  in  part : 
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"In  your  state  of  the  Union  message  of 
January  12,  1966,  you  advised  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  that  you  will  'propose  legis- 
lation to  establish  unavoidable  requirements 
for  nondiscriminatory  jury  selections  in  Fed- 
eral and  State  courts." 

"Discrimination  in  the  selection  of  a  jury 
undermines  the  very  foundation  of  democ- 
racy in  the  administration  of  justice,  whether 
such  discrimination  is  based  on  race,  eco- 
nomic class,  political  affiliation,  or  sex. 

"We,  as  Members  of  Congress,  believe  that 
this  Nation  has  for  too  long  tolerated  the 
wholly  arbitrary  discrimination  against 
women's  participation  in  the  Jury  system." 

Banning  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex 
would  be  in  line  with  the  overall  objective 
of  title  I  (S.  2923)  to  provide  a  representative 
cross  section  of  the  population  to  adjudge 
rights  and  responslbUltles  of  fellow  citizens. 
The  bill  responded  to  call  for  preventing  "In- 
justice to  Negroes  at  the  hands  of  all-white 
Juries"  which  was  the  crux  of  the  White  v. 
Crook  decision. 

The  failure  to  Include  women  «fe  Juries 
would  constitute  denial  of  a  whole  cross  sec- 
tion amoun*^^!ng  to  one-half  of  the  adult  pop. 
Illation.  St.rite  laws  which  excuse  women 
solely  on  the  basis  of  sex.  and  State  laws 
which  require  a  woman  to  register  or  other. 
wise  ask  to  be  allowed  to  serve,  contribute 
to  nonrepresentatlve  Juries.  A  distinction 
purely  on  the  basis  of  sex  is  not  different 
from  classifying  all  Negroes  as  Negroes  for 
purposes  of  exclusion,  and  similarly  a  dis- 
criminatory denial  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment. As  to  the  objective  of  protecting  Ne- 
groes by  fair  jury  selection  based  on  popu- 
lation, the  Inclusion  of  sex  as  well  as  race 
among  eligibles  would  assure  twice  as  many 
Negroes  available  for  Jury  service.  Is  a  Ne- 
gro woman  to  be  eligible  on  the  basis  of  race 
and  ineligible  on  the  basis  of  sex? 

All  citizens,  male  or  female,  shotUd  be  ex- 
cused from  Jury  duty  when  good  reason  is 
shown  and  approved  by  the  authorities. 
Making  women  eligible  on  the  same  basis  as 
men  would  not  drag  the  mother  from  her 
homemaking  and  child-care  duties.  All 
should  be  excused  on  the  basis  of  functional 
responsibilities.  Even  exemptions  of  groups 
because  of  their  functional  status  is  not  un- 
familiar,  as  many  States  now  exempt  from 
Jury  duty  such  groups  as  lawyers,  teachers, 
physicians,  ministers,  pharmacists,  without 
regard  to  sex. 

BPW  has  long  been  committed  to  equal 
legal  rights  for  men  and  women  and  specifl. 
cally  to  Jury  duty  as  a  right  and  responsibil- 
ity on  equal  ba-sis  for  men. and  women.  Con- 
gress needs  to  hear  the  views  of  its  constltu. 
ents,  our  club  members,  to  insure  that 
forthcoming  laws  open  the  door  to  women  on 
all  Juries  without  necessity  of  further  leglsla. 
tion  or  litigation,  and  as  an  integral  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  whole  civil  rights  move- 
ment. 

The  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  title  VTI,  opened 
doors  to  women  in  employment  opportunity. 
The  Civil  Rights  Protection  Act  of  1968 
should  make  clear  their  constitutional  right 
to  serve  on  all  Juries. 


titled,  "Education  for  Survival  in  the 
Struggle  Against  World  Communism." 
Containing  the  views  and  suggestions 
of  leading  educators,  especially  those 
who  have  specialized  in  the  study  and 
teaching  of  communism,  this  report  had 
as  one  of  its  purposes,  the  stimulating 
of  education  on  this  subject  in  private 
schools,  high  schools,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities. 

One  of  the  articles,  "The  Use  of  Con- 
gressional   Committee    Materials,"    by 
Prof.  Kenneth  Colegrove.  teacher  of  po- 
litical science  at  C.  W.  Post  College  of 
Long  Island  University,  was  especially 
pertinent  to  me  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress.    Professor  Colegrove  is  no  new- 
comer to  this  field.    His  book  "Democ- 
racy Versus  Communism"  was  used  as 
the  basis  for  a  series  of  pamphlets  on 
communism  by  the  Defense  Department 
in    its    training    of    U.S.    servicemen. 
Superintendent  Carl  F.  Hansen,  head  of 
the  Washington,  D.C.  schools  where  a 
program  of  instruction  on  Russia  and 
communism  was  inaugurated  a  few  years 
ago,  and  who  also  contributed  his  views 
to  the  above-mentioned  symposium,  eval- 
uated Professor  Colegrove 's  book  thusly: 
An    Important    and    valuable    text    which 
contrasts    American    democracy    with    com- 
munism is  worthy  of  special  commendation. 
A  recently  revised  (1961)  edition  that  brings 
the  story  up  to  date  is  now  available.    In  a 
factual,    objective,    and    clear   manner    this 
volume  describes  the  characteristics  of  both 
systems,  providing  an  excellent  vehicle  for 
study  of  the  American  system  at  the  same 
time  It  teaches  the  perils  of  the  Communist 
system. 


EDUCATION  FOR  SURVIVAL 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gen'tleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
nls  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1962  the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
Of  the  U.S.  Senate  published  a  sympo- 
sium on  education  on  communism  en- 


As  Pi-ofessor  Colegrove  states,  the  two 
most  important  congressional  sources  of 
materials  on  communism  are  the  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. Although  primarily  of  an  in- 
vestigative nature,  these  committees  over 
the  years  have  published  many  reports 
and  hearings,  the  educational  value  of 
which  is  readily  apparent  to  anyone  who 
will  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  peruse 
them  objectively. 

At  a  time  when  the  Communist  Party, 
USA,  is  making  a  concerted  effort  to 
hoodwink  our  youth  with  Its  "soft  sell" 
program  of  sedition,  responsible  educa- 
tion on  Communist  philosophy,  strategy, 
and' tactics  is  urgent. 

The  observations  and  recommenda- 
tions of  Professor  Colegrove  as  expressed 
in  "The  Use  of  Congressional  Committee 
Materials,"  are  a  valuable  contribution 
on  this  subject,  and  I  request  that  they 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  Use  of  Congressional  Committee 

Materials 

(By    Dr.    Kenneth    Colegrove,    professor    of 

poliUcal  science.  C.  W.  Poet  College  of  Long 

Island  University) 

Many  public  schools  as  well  as  colleges  and 
universities  fall  to  make  adequate  use  of  one 
of  our  most  Important  sources  of  accurate 
Information  regarding  the  Communist  inter- 
national conspiracy. 

This  source  is  the  large  number  of  reports 
and  hearings  on  communism  published  by 
congressional  committees:  The  two  most  im- 
portant of  these  sources  are  the  rep)orts  of 
the  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  on  Internal  Security  Laws. 


and  the  reports  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

From  time  to  time,  I  have  asked  teachers 
who  were  not  using  congressional  committee 
materials  why  such  a  valuable  source  was 
Ignored.  Sometimes,  the  answer  by  even  col- 
lege and  university  professors  Indicated  an 
ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the?e  materials. 
Sometimes,  teachers  excused  their  failure  to 
use  these  materials  by  declaring  that  the 
committee  reports  were  "mere  prop>aganda" 
or  lacked  "objectivity."  Most  teachers  who 
expressed  such  a  prejudice  against  the  re- 
ports  admitted  that  they  had  never  read  a 
report  by  either  one  of  the  two  congressional 
committees. 

The  widespread  propaganda  against  con- 
gressional committee  investigations  has  In- 
cluded the  charge  that  the  congressional  com- 
mittee reports  lack  "objectivity."  The  ac- 
cusation of  lack  of  "objectivity"  is  often 
bandied  by  persons  who  have  not  even  the 
remotest  Idea  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  tech- 
nical term  In  scientific  method.  Among 
scholars,  it  is  generally  assumed  that  objec- 
tivity Is  attainable  in  the  physical  sciences. 
At  the  same  time,  most  scholars  seriously 
doubt  whether  any  studies  in  the  social 
sciences  can  ever  achieve  objectivity,  or  the 
complete  absence  of  bias,  prejudice,  or  pre- 
conceived notions.  Suffice  It  here  to  say 
there  are  no  textbooks,  monographs,  or 
treatises  in  history,  political  science,  eco- 
nomics, or  sociology  which  are  "objective" 
in  the  same  manner  as  treatises  in  mathe- 
matics or  the  physical  sciences.  Perhaps  the 
best  that  can  be  attained  in  all  the  social 
sciences  is  an  approximation  toward  objec- 
tivity. 

The  committee  reports,  of  course,  fall  In 
the  field  of  the  social  sciences.  And  here 
the  problem  is  not  one  of  "objectivity."  but 
rather  the  question  whether  the  report  or 
monograph  or  findings  meet  the  standards  of 
scientific  method  in  the  social  sciences. 

What  are  standards  of  scientific  method  In 
the  social  sciences?  These  standards  In- 
clude: (1)  documentation  of  sources;  (2) 
accuracy  of  data  and  verification  of  evidence; 
(3)  authenticity  of  quotations  and  avoidance 
of  distortion  of  quotations;  (4)  scientific 
analysis  of  data;  and  (5)  the  logical  formula- 
tion of  conclusions. 

An  honest  appraisal  of  the  committee  re- 
ports will  show  that  they  fully  meet  the 
canons  of  scientific  method  in  the  social 
sciences.  In  fact,  the  committee  reports  are 
deliberately  prepared  in  conformity  with  the 
canons  of  modern  scientific  method.  The 
research  staffs  of  the  committees  do  not  en- 
gage in  name  calling,  card  stacking,  ques- 
tion begging,  glittering  generalizations,  and 
other  propaganda  tricks.  On  the  contrary, 
the  research  staffs  of  the  committees  em- 
ploy approved  standards  of  research  in  test- 
ing the  creditablUty  of  evidence.  In  the  verif- 
ication of  sources,  in  the  analysis  of  data, 
and  in  the  formulation  of  conclusions. 

Obviously,  the  committee  reports  contain 
a  large  amount  of  testimony  by  experts  and 
eyewitnesses  which  is  derogatory  to  Commu- 
nist leaders  and  Communist  regimes.  But 
the  research  staffs  treat  such,  evidence  as 
testimony,  the  validity  of  which  must  be 
appraised  In  a  scientific  manner.  Quotations 
of  Communist  leaders  are  always  carefully 
verified.  And  they  are  not  dutorted  or  lifted 
from  context.  Nothing  is  stated  as  a  fact, 
which  has  not  been  carefully  substantiated. 
Most  of  the  reports  have  complete  documen- 
tation, such  as  would  be  found  in  a  treatise 
by  an  erudite  university  professor.  Indeed, 
the  staffs  of  the  committees  show  the  same 
Intellectual  honesty  found  in  the  best  re- 
search work  In  American  universities  and  col- 
leges, and  in  the  research  InstitutionB  sup- 
ported by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the 
Ford  Poimdation.  the  Carnegie  Corporation, 
or  any  of  the  other  great  foundations.    It  Is 
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naive  to  assume  that  the  research  staff  of  a 
governmental  agency  cannot  maintain  the 
same  sclentlflc  standards  as  the  staff  of  a 
private  Institution. 

The  reports  of  the  congressional  commit- 
tees contain  a  vast  array  of  facts  carefully 
verified  In  thousands  of  hours  of  staff  re- 
search. For  Instance,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Internal  Security  Laws  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has  Issued  a  commit- 
tee print  on  "Soviet  Political  Agreements  and 
Results."  This  compilation  enumerates 
(with  details  covering  100  pages)  over  200 
violations  of  treaties  and  other  International 
agreements  by  the  Soviet  Union,  I  have 
used  this  compilation  on  numerous  occasions, 
and  have  never  found  an  error  of  fact.  Nor 
have  my  students  who  frequently  study  this 
compilation  ever  reported  to  me  any  error  of 
fact. 

Not  only  do  the  committee  reports  furnish 
a  vast  amount  of  accurate  Information  but 
also  the  Information  Is  generally  presented 
In  convement  form.  For  Instance,  the  first 
volume  of  "Pacts  on  Communism,"  Issued 
by  the  Conunlttee  on  Un-American  Activities 
In  1960,  Is  devoted  to  "The  Communist  Ideol- 
ogy." The  volume  gives,  with  proper  docu- 
mentation, the  principal  Communist  doc- 
trines, arranged  under  80  topics.  With  this 
booklet  In  her  hand,  a  high  school  teacher 
who,  for  example.  Is  unfamiliar  with  the. his- 
tory of  the  Communist  doctrine  of  the  "In- 
evitability of  war,"  can  promptly  Inform  her- 
self regarding  this  dogma  with  very  little  time 
and  effort.  Or  again,  she  can  readily  ascer- 
tain the  Communist  distinction  between 
"propaganda"  and  "agitation"  or  still  again, 
fathom  the  Marxist-Leninist  hocus-pocus  of 
"dialectical  materialism." 

As  to  doctmientation,  a  large  part  of  the 
contents  of  the  comm.lttee  reports  Is  based  on 
testimony  given  under  oath  in  the  hearings 
of  the  committee  and  in  other  authenticated 
evidence  laid  before  thf  committee.  The  re- 
pwrts  Indicate  the  sources  of  such  evidence. 
Many  reports,  such  as  the  Senate  document, 
prepared  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Security  Laws  on  "The  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States  of  America."  contain  ma- 
terial acquired  by  research  as  well  as  derived 
from  testimony  before  the  several  commit- 
tees. Another  example  of  a  completely  docu- 
mented research  paper  Is  "The  Soviet  Empire: 
Prison  House  of  Nations  and  Races:  A  Study 
In  Genocide.  Discrimination  and  Abuse  of 
Power"  (S.  Doc.  122,  85th  Cong.,  2d  sess, 
1958).  In  all  such  cases,  the  reports  Indi- 
cate the  source  of  all  evidence  Obtained  by 
rese-irch.  In  other  words,  the  research  staffs 
of  the  committees  comply  with  the  standards 
of  scientific  method  regarding  documenta- 
tion of  sources  in  the  social  sciences. 

It  will  not  the  amiss  to  emphasize  again 
the  remarkable  convenience  of  some  of  the 
committee  reports.  Forty  years  ago,  the 
standard  treatise  for  studying  the  inconsist- 
encies and  false  predictions  of  communism 
was  Vladimir  G.  Slmkhovltch's  "Marxism 
versus  Socialism"  fNew  York.  1913).  But 
that  was  40  years  ago.  Today,  where  can  the 
student  find  In  systematic  and  succinct  form 
a  review  of  the  Inconsistencies  of  modern 
Marxism-Leninism  and  Soviet  practice? 
There  are  manv  ponderous  tomes.  But  for 
brevity  and  modernity,  none  of  them  can  hold 
a  pnndle  to  the  54  pages  of  the  committee 
print  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity Laws,  published  under  the  title  of  "Con- 
tradictions of  Communism."  TTie  172  foot- 
notes In  this  compilation  furnlrh  all  thaTls 
required  In  the  matter  of  scholarly  docu- 
mentation. 

The  reports  of  the  congressional  commit- 
tees, of  course,  cannot  take  the  place  of  ade- 
quate textbooks,  study  guides,  or  syllabuses. 
Textbooks,  of  course,  must  Include  the 
pedagogical  devices  required  by  educaUonal 
experts.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
committee   reports   offer  a   vast  amount   of 


pertinent  material  to  supplement  a  textbook, 
or  to  supply  the  broad  field  of  Information 
required  by  a  study  guide  or  syllabus. 

Again,  a  textbook,  by  Itself,  cannot  furnish 
all  of  the  workshop  activities  that  should  ac- 
company studies  In  the  social  sciences  in  the 
public  and  private  schools.  There  ar6  prob- 
lems which  the  pupil  should  attempt  to  solve 
outside  the  confines  of  his  textbook.  Where 
did  the  authors  of  a  textbook  obtain  the  In- 
formation furnished  in  the  textbook?  What 
are  the  various  sources  of  information  on  the 
subject?  Has  the  textbook  failed  to  present 
evidence  that  might  conflict  with  the  con- 
clusions of  the  textbook?  What  further  In- 
formation should  be  offered  on  any  subject? 
These  are  Important  questions.  And  the 
pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  test  these 
problems  for  himself. 

With  reference  to  questions  which  unfor- 
tunately have  become  controversial,  the  com- 
mittee repwrts  furnish  Information  that  may 
be  difficult  to  obtain  elsewhere.  No  textbook 
adequately  covers  all  phases  of  many  of  these 
problems.  A  case  In  point  Is  the  student 
riots  In  San  Francisco  In  May  1960.  Incon- 
testable proof  shows  that  a  large  number  of 
students  in  the  San  Francisco  area  were  the 
dupes  of  the  Communist  Party  in  staging 
these  riots.  And,  since  American  youth  were 
involved  in  this  spectacular  outburst  of  vio- 
lence, boys  and  girls  In  our  high  schools  In 
all  States  of  the  Union  are  particularly  in- 
terested In  thU  episode.  If  this  case  Is  de- 
liberately omitted  from  classroom  discussion, 
the  chances  are  that  some  bright  boy  or  girl 
win  raise  the  subject.  The  prudent  teacher 
will  take  the  precaution  to  arm  herself  with 
authentic  information.  For  this  purpose,  she 
should  study  the  report  entitled  "The  Com- 
munist-Led Riots  Against  the  House  CMn- 
mlttee  on  Un-American  Activities  In  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  May  12-14,  lS60"  (House 
Rept.  No.  2228,  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Oct.  7. 
1960).  In  particular,  she  should  study  the 
report  of  these  riots  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, published  under  the  title  of  "Commu- 
nist Target — Youth:  Conmiunlst  Infiltration 
and  Agitation  Tactics"  (July  1960).  She 
should  complete  this  preparation  by  a  study 
of  "The  Truth  About  the  Film  'Operation 
Abolition' "  (House  Rept.  No.  1278,  87th 
Cong..  1st  sess.,  Oct.  5,  1961).  The  alert 
teacher  will  not  allow  herself  to  be  em- 
barrassed by  lack  of  Information  on  a  sub- 
ject of  this  character. 

The  well-informed  teacher  will  also  point 
out  to  her  class  that  youth  has  always  been 
a  special  target  of  Communist  tactics,  and 
that  In  recent  years  the  Communist  Party 
In  all  countries  has  Instigated  students  to 
mob  violence.  Where  will  the  teacher  find 
evidence  for  this  conclusion?  It  will  suffice 
to  read  the  committee  print  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  entitled  "Com- 
munist Anti-American  Riots:  Mob  Violence 
as  an  Instrument  of  Red  Diplomacy :  Bogota- 
Caracas-La  Paz-Tokyo"  (Aug.  26,  1960). 

In  particular,  the  committee  reports  and 
hearings  often  present  more  timely  Informa- 
tion than  can  be  found  In  any  textbook  or 
study  guide.  The  best  textbooks,  of  course, 
depend  very  heavily  upon  the  findings  of  the 
committees.  But,  at  the  present  moment. 
I  know  of  no  textbook  that  shows  the  con- 
nection of  the  propaganda  organ,  the  Fair 
Play  for  Cuba  Committee,  with  the  Commu- 
nist regime  of  Fidel  Castro.  Data  on  this 
subject  has  recently  been  given  to  the  public 
in  the  published  hearings  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Internal  Security  Laws.  Cop- 
ies of  these  hearings  are  available  to  all 
schools.  The  teacher  who  uses  such  mate- 
rials as  assigned  readings  In  her  classroom 
gives  her  pupils  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  they  are  holding  In  their  hands  the  very 
latest  published  information  on  the  subject 
of  subversive  activities. 

In  conclusion,  the  reports  and  hearings  of 
the   congressional   committees   furnish   ma- 
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terials  that  are  Indispensable  for  an  adequate 
understanding  of  the  ideology  and  operation 
of  the  Comm.unist  Party  In  all  countries  as 
well  as  the  United  States.  Much  of  this  ma- 
terial is  available  In  no  other  source.  The 
reports  conform  to  the  best  research  stand- 
ards of  scientific  method.  The  Information 
Is  authentic  and  fully  verified.  These  reports 
should  be  In  the  hands  of  every  teacher  giv- 
ing Instruction  relating  to  communism. 
And  they  should  also  be  found  in  the  library 
of  every  public  and  private  school. 


TRANSPORTATION.  SALE.  AND  HAN- 
DLING OF  DOGS  AND  CATS  FOR 
RESEARCH  PURPOSES 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kupferman]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
today  supported  the  Helstoski  and  Bolton 
amendments  to  H.R.  13881 — Poage  bill— 
and  also  supported  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit H.R.  13881-^Poage  bill— in  order  to 
achieve  a  better  bill  with  more  coverage. 

Unfortunately,  the  amendments  and 
the  recommital  motion  were  defeated. 

I  then  reluctantly  supported  H.R. 
13881 — Poage  bill — on  final  passage,  in 
order  to  attain  a  first  step,  although  im- 
perfect, in  the  fight  for  more  humane 
treatment  for  animals.  We  must  not  let 
the  matter  rest  here. 


FREE  WORLD  TRADE  WITH  NORTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SP^IAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBEj^LAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  for  many  months  been  trying  to 
spotlight  the  nature  and  extent  of  free 
world  trade  with  North  Vietnam.  On 
numerous  occasions  I  have  sought  to 
present  information  about  this  shocking 
aid  and  comfort  being  given  to  the  war 
economy  of  the  Hanoi  regime.  Unfor- 
tunately, and  I  believe  unjustifiably,  full 
information  about  this  trade  has  been 
kept  from  the  American  people.  The 
Government  has  been  keeping  two  sets  of 
books.  For  instance,  in  my  report  of 
February  7,  I  listed  119  free  world  ship 
arrivals  in  North  Vietnam  during  1965 
as  made  available  to  me  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  I  said  then  that  this 
was  not  the  true  number  but  was  the  un- 
classified number.  The  true  number,  I 
said,  was  more  than  double  the  119 
figures. 

After  months  of  prodding,  the  Defense 
Department  today  has  finally  agreed  to 
begin  to  release  the  true  figures  about 
this  trade  which,  although  it  has  recently 
been  on  the  decline,  still  has  not  been 
stopped.  Today's  decision,  however,  was 
not  easily  obtained.    My  repeated  pleas 
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for  declassification  made  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  met  with  no  response. 
Finally,  last  month  in  the  course  of  hear- 
ings before  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, I  pointedly  asked  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Arthur  Sylvester  why  the 
Department  was  keeping  a  secret  set  of 
books  on  this  trade.  In  response,  Mr. 
Sylvester  challenged  the  accuracy  of  the 
figures  I  cited.  In  my  defense,  I  simply 
said  the  source  of  these  figures  was  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Days  went  by 
without  any  indication  when  an  answer 
would  be  forthcoming  as  Mr.  Sylvester 
had  promised.  I,  therefore,  felt  com- 
pelled to  write  the  following  letter  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  included 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

*  April  19,  1966. 

Hon.  Arthur  Sylvester, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public 
Affairs,  The  Pentagon,  Washington. 
D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Sylvester:  When  you  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  with  Assistant  Secretary  Soils 
Norwltz  on  March  31.  I  asked  why  certain 
facts  and  figures  with  reference  to  free  world 
shipping  with  North  Vietnam  were  classified. 
Indicating  my  belief  that  the  people  of  our 
Nation  should  be  fully  apprised  of  this 
trade. ' 

At  that  time,  you  promised  to  give  me  a 
full  report  about  this  situation  but  up  to 
the  present  date  I  have  not  received  It.  As 
I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned, not  only  about  the  extent  of  such 
free  world  trade  but  about  so  much  of  the 
lnf9i«iatlon  being  kept  from  the  p;ibllc. 

During  our  discourse.  It  appeared  that  the 
classified  figures  you  had  were  at  variance 
with  those  which  had  been  given  me.  I  am, 
therefore,  anxiously  awaiting  your  report 
clarifying  this  matter. 

Thanking  you  for  your  coiu-tesy,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  E.  Chambeblain. 

Today,  I  finally  received  an  answer  to- 
gether with  the  first  set  of  the  declas- 
sified statistics  concerning  free  world 
trade  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  material  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

^    Free  xoorld  ship  ^lls  at  North  Vietnam 


Ship  reglstr>' 

4tb  quarter, 
1965 

1st 

quarter, 
19()6 

Tnited  Kingdom-flag  vessels.. 
Norway 

■  35 
3 
3 
2 
1 
0 

J  29 
0 

Greece 

4 

Cypms 

■J 

France. 

0 

Italy 

I 

Total 

44 

36 

'  Ownership:  Singapore,  1;  United  Kingdom,  6;  Hong 
Kong,  28. 
» Ownership:  United  Kingdom,  2;  Hong  Kong,  27. 

As  Will  be  noted,  this  information  goes 
back  only  as  far  as  the  last  3  months  of 
1965.  To  underline  the  discrepancy  that 
has  existed  between  what  the  Defense 
Department  has  announced  to  be  the 
truth  about  this  trade  up  until  today  with 
the  actual  fact,  I  would  merely  point  out 
that  while  the  unclassified  figure  of  the 
total  number  of  arrivals  of  free  world 
ships  during  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember of  1965,  was  21,  it  is  now  conceded 
that  there  wei-e,  in  fact,  44.  And  while 
^  the  first  quarter  of  1966  the  unclassi- 
fied figure  was  given  as  16,  the  true  figure 
as  announced  today,  is  revealed  to  be  36. 


American  people  have  been  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  reports  of  this  trade  even  when 
told  less  than  half  the  truth  about  it. 
Our  efforts  to  win  the  struggle  in  South 
yietnam  cannot  be  aided  here  at  home 
by  the  oflBcial  dispensing  of  misinforma- 
tion which  is  designed  not  to  protect  our 
security  but  to  cover  up  ineffective 
policies. 


STATES  ARE  FINALLY  GOING  TO  BE 
CONSULTED  ON  THE  AFTER-1972 
HIGHWAY  NEEDS  STUDY  TO  BE 
PRESENTED  TO  CONGRESS  JANU- 
ARY 1968 

Mr.   CRAMER.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
.  unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 28,  1965,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  signed  into  law  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 81,  pertaining  to  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program. 

This  law.  Public  Law  89-139,  among 
other  tilings,  stated  that  it  was  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, acting  under  authority  of  exist- 
ing law  and  tlirough  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  shall  report  to  Congress  next 
January  1968  and  in  January  of  every 
second  year  thereafter  his  estimates  of 
'  the  future  highway  needs  of  the  Nation. 
•  There  have  been  disturbing  rumors 
during  the  past  few  months  that  the 
States  might  not  be  pennitted  to  fully 
participate  in  the  formulation  of  the 
plans  for  a  program  for  improving  the 
Nation's  highway  systems  after  1972, 
particularly  any  possible  extension  of  the 
Interstate  System.  This  has  been  a 
matter  of  serious  concern  to  many  indiv- 
iduals and  organizations  who  are  vi- 
tally concerned  with  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  the  Nation's  highway  programs 
and  with  the  States  retaining  an  effective 
voice  in  the  determination  of  future 
highway  needs  beyond  1972.  Others  are 
also  concerned  that  the  anticipated  Jan- 
uary 1968  study  of  future  highway  needs 
might  not  be  sufficiently  comprehensive 
or  submitted  in  sufficient  time  to  permit 
the  Congress  to  adequately  work  its  will 
in  determining  legislation  for  the  future 
highway  programs  beyond  1972,  when  the 
present  highway  program  is  scheduled 
for  completion. 

During  the  first  week  in  March,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  dated  February  25,  1966, 
from  Mr.  Floyd  B.  Bo  wen,  chairman  of 
the  Florida  State  Road  Department,  con- 
cerning the  participation  of  that  depart- 
ment in  the  formulation  of  the  Federal - 
aid  highway  program  after  1972.  Chair- 
man Bowen  stated  in  that  letter  that  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  had  not  re- 
quested to  that  date  that  his  department 
formulate  any  recommended  future  im- 
provement program  for  Federal-aid 
highways. 

On  March  18,  1966, 1  wrote  to  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administrator,  Hon.  Rex 
M.  Whitton.  Inquiring  as  to  the  progress 
of  preparation  of  the  January  1958  re- 


port to  Congress  and  as  to  the  participa- 
tion of  the  States  in  its  formulation.  I 
attached  thereto  a  copy  of  Chairman 
Bowen's  letter  to  me  of  February  25  for 
Mr.  Whitton's  reference  in  responding  to 
my  inquiries. 

On  April  19.  Mr.  Whitton  accompanied 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Trans- 
portation. Alan  Boyd,  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works  to  testify  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Roads  on  H.R. 
14359,  the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1966. 

During  interrogation  by  me,  Mr.  Whit- 
ton stated  that  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  was  in  the  process  of  formulat- 
ing guidelines  to  be  followed  by  the 
States  in  submitting  their  recommenda- 
tions for  mileages  of  Federal-aid  high- 
v/ays  that  should  be  improved  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  committee  was  also  advised 
that  the  guidelines  would  be  submitted 
to  the  States  early  enough  to  permit 
them  to  make  proper  studies  and  recom- 
mendations, thus  assuring  us  that  the 
States  would  have  a  voice  In  the  formu- 
lating of  recommendations  for  the  high- 
way program  after  1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  first  time  that 
we  have  received  an  assurance  from  the 
administration  that  the  States  will  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  formulation  of  recommendations  for 
the  highway  program  after  1972,  and  I 
think  it  is  highly  significant.  Improve- 
ment of  Federal-aid  highways,  ever  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program  in  1916,  has  been  car- 
ried out  cooperatively  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States.  This  part- 
ner relationship  has  worked  exceptionally 
well  and  has  been  the  model  emulated  by 
other  programs.  The  present  highway 
program,  including  construction  of  the 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highway  System, 
enacted  into  law  in  1956.  was  a  result  of 
joint  studies,  planning,  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  Bureau  of  FJjblic  Roads 
and  the  State  highway  departments.  It 
is  essential  to  the  public  interest  that  fu- 
ture highway  programs  continue  this 
partnership  concept.  Mr.  Whitton  also 
assured  the  committee  that  the  study 
would  be  completed  in  time  to  transmit 
it  to  the  Congress  by  January  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  submit  for  inclusion  my  letter  to 
Mr.  Whitton  of  March  15,  1966.  the  at- 
tachment thereto  of  Mr.  Bowen's  letter 
of  February  25,  1966.  and  Mr.  Whitton's 
reply  of  April  21,  1966.  I  commend  the 
contents  of  these  items  to  the  attention 
of  all  Members  of  Congress. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 

March  15.  1966. 
Re  January  1968  highway  report. 
Hon.  Rex  M.  WHrrroN, 

Federal  Highway  Administrator,  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  WHrrroN:  I  have  inquired  of  the 
State  of  Florida  as  to  what  repkorte  have  been 
requested    from    that    State    that    logically 
could  become  a  part  of  the  January  1868  re-      * 
pHJrt  that  is  required  to  be  submitted  by  your        ^ 
Bureau  to  Congress  and  based  upon  which  I 
trust  the  Congress  will  be  able  to  make  some 
major  declsicns  relating  to  the  future  of  the 
highway  program  after   1972. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  reply  I  received 
from  Floyd  B  Bowen,  chairman  of  the  State 
Road  Department  for  Florida,  In  which  he 
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dlscufisee  the  requests  that  have  been  made 
of  Florida  and  I  am  quite  disturbed  to  find 
that  apparently  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
-  has  not  requested  the  State  road  department 
to  formulate  a  recommended  Improvement 
program  for  future  Federal-aid  highways  In 
the  State  c>f  Florida  and  has  not  been  re- 
quested to  suggest  additional  mileage  desig- 
nations on  the  Federal-aid  hlghvray  system 
for  the  State  of  Florida  and,  partlcirfarly,  the 
Interstate  System. 

It  WRs  my  understanding  when  the  legisla- 
tion was  under  consideration  and,  as  you 
know,  this  was  an  amendment  I  pressed  for 
the  passage  of  for  a  long  time,  that  the  Jan- 
uary 1968  study  would  be  one  resulting  from 
recommendptlons  by  the  States  as  to  addi- 
tional mileage  needs  and  then  consideration 
of  them  by  the  Bureau  before  submission 
to  Congress.  According  to  the  report  from 
the  Florida  State  Road  Department,  It  ap- 
pears this  is  not  true. 

I  wouli  therefore  like  a  report  to  me  on 
the  Florida  submissions  of  January  7,  1966, 
which  I  gather  relate  principally  to  the  cost 
studies  that  were  made  and  also  your  letter 
recjuestlng  a  comprehensive  needs  report 
which  "is  to  be  prepared  and  submitted  to 
the  Bureau  by  January  1968."  I  would  like 
also  any  other  information  relating^xD  what 
submissions  have  been  requested  from  the 
States  on  which  can  be  based  the  report  to 
Congress  in  1968. 

If  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Bureau  to  deviate 
from  the  planned  programing  that  preceded 
the  1956  Interstate  and  Defense  Highway 
Act,  which  was  formulated  as  a  result  of 
State  submissions  and  requests,  then,  of 
course,  I  would  have  strong  reservations 
about  such  procedures  and  would  be  Insist- 
ent upon  the  States  being  consulted  relating 
to  additional  mileage  proposals  and  to  high- 
way needs  within  the  States. 

I  would  r.ppreclate  your  reply  as  soon  as 
possible.    With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

WiLXJAM  C.  Cramer. 

Attachment 
Florida  State  Road  Department, 
Tallaha.^sce.  Fla..  February  35.  1966. 
Hon.  William  C.  Cramer, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Cramer:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  dated  February  2,  1966,  concern- 
ing the  participation  of  the  Florida  State 
Road  Department  In  the  formulation  of  the 
Pederni-ftid   highway  program,  after   1972. 

We  are  pleased  to  advise  you  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Ro.ids  In  April  of  1965  re- 
quested the  State  road  department  to  pre- 
pare a  preliminary  report  estlmrttln?  Florida's 
highways  needs  for  the  20-year  period  of  1965 
to  1985.  The  Bureau  pro%-ldeJ  an  Instruc- 
tion manunl  for  this  reporting  and  8i»nt  rep- 
resentatives from  both  Washington  and  their 
regional  office  In  Atlanta  to  further  cooper- 
ate with  us  In  the  development  of  this  Im- 
portant highw.iy  information. 

The  20-year  program  of  needs  was  divided 
Into  the  estlm  ited  accomplishments  for  the 
Immediate  yeary  of  1965  to  1072  plus  the 
after  1972  highway  needs.  This  data  were 
developed  for  each  of  the  administrative 
highway  systenw.  These  systems  Include  (1) 
the  Interstate.  (2>  other  Federal-aid  prl- 
m!\ry.  (3)  Federal-aid  second-'ry  (State).  (4) 
F<?deral-8ld  secondary  (local).  (5)  other 
State  highways  and,  (6)  other  local  roads 
and  streets. 

The  State  of  Florida's  prellmlnarv-^  hlrh- 
wav  needs  report  was  submitted  to  the  Bu- 
reau by  transmltUl  letter  dated,  July  14, 
^  1965.  Final  acceptajice  of  the  report,  after 
some  conferencing  and  revisions  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Bureau  In  a  letter  dated 
January  7.  196C 

The  department  has  been  further  advised 
that  4  more  comprehensive  needs  report  clas- 


sifying highways  by  functional  systems  (I.e., 
arterials,  collector  and  local)  Is  to  be  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  the  Bureau  by  Jan- 
uary 1968. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  not  re- 
quested to  date  that  the  department  formu- 
late a  recommended  Improvement  program 
for  future  Federal -aid  highways. 

In  regard  to  the  Identlflcatlon  and  gen- 
eral locations  of  routes  that  may  be  con- 
sidered as  possible  additions  to  the  Inter- 
state System,  we  must  report  that  no  definite 
action  has  been  taken.  However,  you  recall 
that  when  the  Congress  authorized  an  addi- 
tional 1.000  miles  to  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem several  years  ago  that  the  department 
selected  two  possible  extensions  to  the  In- 
terstate. One  of  these  was  the  Tampa  to 
Miami  route  that  you  are  vitally  Interested 
In.  and  the  other  a  route  shared  with  the 
State  of  Alabama  from  Montgomery  to  an 
Intersection  with  IntersteteilO  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Marlanna.  Fla.  In  Montgomery  this 
proposed  section  would  Join  with  Interstate 
65.  It  would  certainly  be  logical  that  these 
two  formerly  proposed  routes  would  be  given 
high  priority  consideration  In  any  future 
planning  of  additions  to  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. 

I  trust  this  explanation  Is  helpful  In  an- 
swering the  questions  you  have  raised  con- 
cerning the  State's  activity  In  the  "after  1972" 
highway  study.  Should  you  wish  additional 
Information,  please  know  that  you  have  our 
full  cooperation. 

Thank  you  for  your  active  support  of  the 
highway   program   In  the  Congress  and   for 
your   enthusiastic    Interest   and   support   of 
Florida's  highway  program. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Flotd  B.  BowitN, 

Chairman. 

U.S  Department  or  Commerce,    . 

Bureau  of  Pttblic  Roads. 
Washington.  D.C,  ApHl  21, 1966. 
Hon.  William  C.  Cramer. 
Hojise  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cramer:  This  Is  to  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  March  15.  1966.  Inquiring  as  to 
our  progress  In  preparing  the  report  to  Con- 
gress called  for  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  81. 
I  am.  of  course,  well  aware  of  your  concern 
over  the  need  for  early  decision  as  to  the 
highway  program  that  will  be  needed  after 
the  Interstate  program  Is  completed,  and  am 
appreciative  of  your  efforts  toward  enactment 
of  the  legislation  that  made  specific  provi- 
sion for  the  submission  of  biennial  reports 
on  highway  n^eds.  I  am  appreciative  also 
of  your  continuing  Interest  In  our  progress 
toward  completing  the  first  report  due  In 
January  1968.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  we 
are  fully  confident  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
submit  an  Informative  report  to  the  Congress 
by  that  time. 

With  specific  reference  to  the  letter  to  you 
from  Chairman  Bowen,  we  received  the  ma- 
terial requested  from  Florida,  along  with 
that  from  the  other  States,  and  have  com- 
pleted our  review  and  compilation  of  the 
data  supplied.  This  review  Involved  some 
further  Inquiries  of  many  of  the  States,  as 
noted  by  Mr.  Bowen. 

The  estimates  requested  In  this  first  In- 
quiry of  the  States  Involved  a  breakdown 
of  needs  In  terms  of  miles  of  construction 
and  dollar  costs  for  the  road  and  street  sys- 
tems as  now  classified  for  administrative 
purposes — that  is,  Federal-aid  primary  and 
secondary,  rural  and  urban,  and  non-Fed- 
eral-ald  routes  as  they  are  classified  In  State 
or  local  systems.  In  some  States  In  which 
the  roads  have  been  studied  and  grouped  In 
functional  systems,  as  Mr.  Bowen  described, 
the  estimates  were  supplied  on  the  basis  of 
both  the  administrative  systems  and  func- 
tional groupings.  We  wished  to  have  at 
hand  as  quickly  as  possible  at  least  a  general 


picture  of  whether  the  administrative  sys- 
tems, usually  resulting  from  growth  over 
many  years,  reflect  the  actual  service  (such 
as  arterial,  collector,  or  land  service)  that 
these  systems  should  be  providing  now  and 
In  the  years  ahead. 

It  Is  our  Intention  to  request  all  States 
to  examine  all  existing  roads  and  streets 
and  to  classify  them  on  the  basis  of  the 
actual  functions  they  perform,  ahd  to  do  that 
on  a  consistent  basis  throughout  the  country 
We  Intend  to  request  that  they  also  estimate 
needs  for  future  roads  and  streets  of  each 
functional  classification  as  well,  for  in  the 
20  years  ahead  much  of  our  highway  expendi- 
ture will  be  made,  especially  in  metropolitan 
areas,  on  roads  and  streets  not  now  on  the 
ground  nor  even  on  any  maps. 

We  believe  It  Is  this  study  directed  toward 
grouping  roads  on  a  functional  basis  that 
Mr.  Bowen  refers  to  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
page  2  of  his  letter.  We  have  not  yet  asked 
the  States  to  undertake  this  study,  although 
it  Is  generally  understood  among  the  high- 
way departments  that  we  shall  do  so.  and 
many  are  making  preparations  to  respond  in 
anticipation  of  such  a  request.  The  request 
will  be  for  information  not  to  be  supplied 
to  the  Bureau  In  January  1968,  however,  but 
well  In  advance  of  that  time,  far  use  in  our 
report  to  the  Congress  on  that  date. 

Particularly  In  estimating  needs  for  future 
roads  and  streets  by  functional  categories  do 
we  find  It  essential  to  integrate  our  proposed 
studies  with  the  broader  studies  of  transpor- 
tation to  be  carried  out  by  the  Departmen-, 
of  Commerce  under  instruction  from  the 
President.  In  a  lett.er  to  Secretary  Connor, 
President  Johnson  said,  "I  want  it  to  be  abso- 
lutely clear  that  proposals  for  a  post-1972 
program  must  be  carefully  evaluated  In  light 
of  overall  national  transportation  needs  and 
objectives,  balancing  national  benefits  against 
costs." 

In  the  growing  metropolitan  areas  Dnd  in 
Intercity  transport  there  is  thought  to  be  op- 
portunity for  significant  Interchange  between 
or  among  different  modes  In  the,  movement 
of  people  and  goods,  depending  on  the  qual- 
ity and  cost  of  service  each  provides  In 
relation  to  the  others.  To  be  sure  that  our 
study  of  highway  needs  will  not  be  carrle<l 
out  In  Isolation  and  that  proper  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  modifica- 
tion in  highway  needs  as  a  result  of  improve- 
ments In  other  modes  of  transport,  we  will 
not  request  the  States  to  examine  their 
routes  on. a  functional  basis  until  we  caa 
be  sure  the  guides  we  shall  request  the 
States  to  follow  are  consistent  with  the 
broader  Department  study.  While  decision 
on  this  question  must  be  reached  soon,  we 
feel  that  there  is  still  ample  time  for  the 
States  to  do  a  thorough  Job  In  this  area 
and  for  the  Bureau  to  apply  the  results  in 
developing  our  recommendations  to  the 
Congress. 

As  to  the  question  you  raised  about  re- 
questing proposals  from  the  States  for  addi- 
tions to  the  Interstate  System,  the  functional 
classification  studies  and  the  related  esti- 
matas  of  usage  vrtll  in  themselves  be  re- 
veaCng  as  to  needs  for  addition  routes  and 
for*'^i^vldlng  added  capacity  In  existing  cor- 
rldoVs.  Beyond  that  we  have  received  pro- 
posafls  from  many  States  and  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  over  the  years,  and  we  shall ' 
certainly  ask  all  States  for  specific  recom- 
mendations as  to  necessary  or  desirable  addi- 
tions to  the  system.  All  proposals  will  be 
reviewed  against  the  criteria  establUhed  by 
the  Congress  for  designation  of  routes  to  be 
Included  In  the  system.  To  aid  In  this  evalu- 
ation we  win  have  the  advantage  of  an 
analytical  tool  developed  through  several 
years  of  effort  In  the  Bureau  that  will  permit 
a  mathematical  simulation  of  travel  basec 
on  estimates  of  future  population  and  eco- 
nomic growth  and  distribution.  This  model 
Is  an  adaptation  to  national  and  regional 
•cope  of  the  models  now  In  successful  u«« 
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In  the  xwban  transportation  planning  studies 
In  all  urbanized  areas. 

I  hope  this  reply  will  be  a  satisfying  an- 
swer to  your  questions.  Again,  I  appreciate 
your  continuing  concern  over  these  studies 
and  stand  ready  to  dlscujss  them  in  greater 
detail  with  you  or  your  staff  at  any  time. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rex  M.  WHrrroN, 
Federal  Highway  Administrator. 


EFFECTS    OF    DUMPING    OF    CORN 
AND  WHEAT  ON  THE  MARKET 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  the  President,  and 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  must 
be  feeling  pretty  good  this  week  because 
cattle  and  hog  prices  are  tumbling  down. 
But  the  housewife  who  visits  the  local 
chalnstore  and  supermarket  has  not  wit- 
nessed any  earthshaking  changes  In  meat 
and  grocery  prices. 

I  can  tell  you  this,  Mr.  Speaker:  The 
cattle  producers  and  feeders  in  my  State 
are  not  too  happy  with  the  recent  drop 
in  farm  prices.  I  have  been  deluged  by 
telephone  calls  from  irate  Kansas  cattle- 
men and  farmwives  asking  me,  "What 
has  gone  wrong  with  this  administra- 
tion?" 

Well,  we  are  beginning  to  reap  the 
"benefits"  from  Mr.  Freeman's  policy  of 
dumping  huge  amounts  of  corn  and 
wheat  on  the  market.  It  is  very  clear 
that  the  livestock  feeders  have  been  mis- 
led into  placing  more  cattle  on  feed  than 
the  economics  of  the  situation  would 
ordinarily  justify.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  his  zeal  to  force  compli- 
ance with  his  so-called  voluntai-y  wheat 
and  feed-grain  programs  has  been  dump- 
ing these  grains  on  the  market  and  hold- 
ing prices  down.  These  actions  are  a 
warning  to  noncompliers  that  their  mar- 
kets will  be  wrecked  and  that  they  had 
better  sign  up  for  the  Government  pay- 
ment, or  else. 

To  indicate  how  much  of  a  force  these 
Government  sales  are,  it  is  suflBcient  to 
give  only  a  few  figures.  Sales  of  wheat 
this  season  through  March  1966  totaled 
268  million  bushels;  358  million  bushels  of 
corn  and  79  mjllion  bushels  of  grain 
sor-hums  moved  tp  market. 

Cattlemen  were  encouraged  by  the 
USDA  to  take  advantage  of  these  lower 
feed  prices  and  feed  more  steers.  Ranch- 
ers and  farmers  did  this,  believing  the 
market  would  hold  strong.  Some  of  us 
criticized  this  move  and  warned  the  obvi- 
ous result  would  be  too  many  cattle  on 
feed  and  disastrously  lower  market 
prices.  The  obvious  has  happened,  and 
it  is  clear  that  our  warnings  were 
justified. 

Cattle  prices  are  down,  hog  prices  are 
down,  grain  prices  are  down,  and  meat 
prices  in  the  supermarkets  are  up.  Yes, 
food  prices  are  higher,  but  not  because  of 
increased  prices  paid  to  farmers.  Food 
prices  have  risen  17  percent,  but  that  is 
because  the  costs  after  this  food  leaves 


the  farm  have  risen  41  percent.  The 
consumer  will  not  benefit  by  this  action, 
but  the  farmers  and  ranchers  will  be  hurt 
and  hurt  badly. 

Farmers'  returns  now  are  down  about 
6  percent  from  1952  while  food  prices 
are  up  17  percent.  Farm  costs  are  up 
15  percent  during  the  same  period. 
Meanwhile  factory  wages  are  up  around 
60  percent  and  after-tax  corporate 
profits  are  up  227  percent. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Free- 
man has  misled  the  American  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  the  American  housewives. 
Cattle  and  hog  prices  have  plummeted 
while  meat  prices  in  supermarkets  re- 
main high. 

This  should  concern  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman,  but  apparently  it 
does  not.  The  other  day  Mr.  Fieeman 
said  he  was  "pleased  to  report"  that 
farm  prices  had  dropped.  Recent  USDA 
actions  obviously  are  aimed  at  bringing 
about  a  further  drop  in  the  price  paid 
farmers.  The  administration  has  in- 
creased sugar  imports,  restricted  hide 
exports,  opened  up  cheese  imports,  and 
taken  butter  and  half  the  pork  servings 
away  from  the  Armed  Forces. 

As  a  result  of  the  USDA  action  dump- 
ing corn  and  wheat  there  will  be  12  per- 
cent more  cattle  ready  for  market  in  the 
April  to  June  quarter  this  year  than  a 
year  earlier  according  to  the  USDA  Cat- 
tle on  Peed  Report  issued  April  15,  1966. 
In  Kansas  there  are  37  percent  more  than 
a  year  ago.  This  volume  of  marketing 
proBably  will  continue  to  have  a  depress- 
ing effect  on  farm  prices.  But  the  point 
I  make  is  that  the  livestock  feeders  were 
misled  by  the  Secretary  when  the  USDA 
created  a  too  favorable  livestock-feed 
price  ratio  last  fall  and  earlier  this  year 
by  selling  grain  from  CCC  stocks.  This 
caused  the  feeders  to  place  too  many 
cattle  on  feed  for  marketing  during  the 
current  period. 

Referring  to  the  position  of  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Freeman,  the  Kiplinger 
Agricultural  Letter  of  April  8  says  that 
"he  finds  him.self  in  the  new  position  of 
sort  of  price  administrator  by  order  of 
the  White  House.  His  new  job  is  to 
beat  dowTi  farm  prices  after  5  years  of 
successfuUy  helping  to  build  up  farm 
prices  and  income." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  shocked,  amazed 
and  quite  frankly  disgusted  over  recent 
actions  and  statements  by  the  admin- 
istration. I  am  concerned  for  th^pllght 
of  the  rancher  and  farmer  who  are  con- 
stantly bludgeoned  at  the  very  time  they 
are  struggling  to  reach  80  percent  of 
parity  as  they  did  last  year.  According 
to  the  President's  Economic  Report  on 
page  275  the  average  farm  income  from 
1960  to  1966  is  $3,648.  Meanwhile  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times  of  March 
20,  the  average  family  Income  in  the 
Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles  from  1960  to 
1966  is  $3,841  or  $193  more  than  the  aver- 
age farmer.  While  the  President  is  de- 
claring areas  such  as  Watts  as  "de- 
pressed" and  subject  to  massive  poverty 
funds,  he  is  at  the  same  time  creating  a 
depressed  area  In  all  of  rural  America. 

While  the  average  farmer  is  living  at 
depressed  levels,  the  President  and  his 
"Secretary  Against  Agriculture"  by  Is- 
suing irresponsible  and  misleading  state- 


ments have  attempttd  to  make  It  appear 
that  the  farmer  is  responsible  for  the 
increased  cost  of  meats  and  groceries. 
Why  not  place  the  blame  for  inflation 
where  it  actually  belongs:  on  wild  Gov- 
ernment spending,  increased  labor  costs, 
increased  profits — apparently  Increased 
everything  after  the  product  leaves  the 
farm  and  before  it  reaches  the  consumer. 
Only  yesterday  President  Johnson's  top 
economic  ad\'lser,  Mr.  Gardner  Ackley, 
addressing  the  Super  Market  Institute 
urged  that  group  to  not  "get  soaked  up 
in  higher  processing  and  operating 
costs."  He  added  that  labor's  willing- 
ness to  accept  moderate  wage  settlements 
"depends  in  large  measure  on  what  hap- 
pens to  food  prices."  It  is  clearly  not  the 
farmer  who  is  the  culprit  causing  higher 
food  co.sts.  » 

A  good  example  occurred  recently 
when  the  administration  claimed  the 
fanner  was 'responsible  for  rising  shoe 
prices.  An  export 'quota  was  slapped  on 
hides  causing  leather,  hide,  and  cattle 
prices  to  fall,  But  as  I  pointed  out  In  my 
protest"  at  a  Department  of  Commerce 
hearing,  ifl  the  face  of  cheaper  leather 
shoe  mantifacturers  actually  raised  the 
price  of  men's  and  women's  shoes. 
Meanwhfle  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
sat  Idlsjby  despite  provisions  in  the  law 
which  give  him  power  to  block  such  ac- 
tion if  he  declares  the  supply  Is  in  ex- 
cess of  domestic  use — which  it  plainly  is. 

In  1963  jLnd  1964  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture sat  idly  by  while  foreign  meat 
imports  flooded  our  markets.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  told  American 
cattlemen  to  "cut  out  your  whining"  and 
the  American  farmer  became  a  pawn  In 
the  chess  game  of  International  politics. 

Now  instead  of  sitting  idly  by  while  the 
farmer  becomes  the  administration's 
"whipping  boy"  and  is  being  blamed  un- 
fairly for  rising  prices,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  joins  In  the  chorus  for  lower 
farm  prices  and  the  farmers  are  fast  be- 
coming the  "scapegoats  of  Inflation." 

Others  have  suggested  Mr.  Freeman's 
title  be  altered  to  read  "Secretary  Against 
Agriculture."  I  said  before  and  I  pub- 
licly state  again,  that  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  stands  up  for  the 
American  farmer  and  rancher  and  pre- 
sents their  case  fairly  before  the  public, 
then  the  Secretary  should  have  the  word 
"Agriculture"  remov^  from  his  title. 
The  Secretary  of  ^^iculture  no  longer 
represents  the  farm  and  ranch  people 
of  America. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA-nON 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
that  the  Record  show  that  I  was  delayed 
in  getting  here  in  order  to  vote. 

If  I  had  been  present  at  the  time  the 
vote  was  taken  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


AMERICAN  IDEALS  AND  RHODESIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

The  SPEAKER.'  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Phaser]  Is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

OENXKAL    LKAVX 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   that   all   Members 
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may  have  5  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  with  respect  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months,  a  small  clique  in  the  United 
States  has  been  spreading  the  fiction 
that  the  unilateral  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence proclaimed  in  Rhodesia  on 
November  11.  1965,  is  akin  to  that  of 
July  4.  1776.  This  is  fiction  because  the 
Rhodesian  declaration  was  made  by  a 
small,  privileged  minority  seeking  to  per- 
petuate its  position  against  the  threat 
of  democracy  in  its  own  country.  This 
clique,  which  calls  itself  the  Friends  of 
Rhodesian  Independence,  throws  up  a 
smokescreen  of  false  issues  and  absurd 
assumptions.  In  a  way  this  Is  useful, 
since  to  answer  we  have  to  return  to 
fundamentals,  to  the  nature  of  our  so- 
ciety and  our  ideals,  to  what  the  United 
States  stands  for  and  wants  to  stand 
for  in  the  contemporary  world. 

The  rebellion  of  Ian  Smith,  the  leader 
of  the  Rhodesian  rebels,  was  designed  to 
perpetuate  the  control  of  a  small  racial 
minority  over  the  vast  majority  of 
Rhodesian  citizens.  He  leads  an  effort 
by  6  percent  of  the  population  to  per- 
manently control  the  other  94  percent. 
It  is  a  distortion  of  history  to  equate  this 
purpose  with  the  ideals  which  Inspired 
the  American  Revolution  and  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  we  have  been  striving 
throughout  our  historj'. 

Tlie  Smith  regime  seized  power  to  pre- 
vent Britain  from  granting  a  role  in  gov- 
ernment to  all  the  people  in  Rhodesia  as 
she  did  in  all  her  other  former  African 
colonies:  we  rebelled  against  George  HI 
because  England  sought  to  maintain  her 
colonial  control  over  us.  The  Smith 
government  favors  rule  by  a  racial  mi- 
nority through  policies  aimed  at  exclud- 
ing virtually  all  Africaris:  our  history  has 
been  a  struggle  to  secure  equal  rights  for 
all  races.  The  Smith  regime  refuses  to 
provide  education  above  the  primary 
school  level  for  a  meaningful  number  of 
Africans;  we  have  tried  to  provide  full 
public  education  to  all  citizens. 

Racial  injustice  is  no  stranger  to  the 
United  Stat-es.  For  centuries  we  en- 
slaved Americans  of  African  ancestry. 
We  fought  a  CivU  War  to  end  this  abom- 
inable practice,  but  we  have  moved  too 
slowly  to  allow  our  Negro  citizens  full 
participation  in  our  society.  We  have 
broken  treaties  with  the  Indians,  and  we 
have  shunted  them  to  reservations  which 
are  inadequate  to  support  them. 

The  opponents  of  majority  rule  in 
Rhodesia  point,  to  these  in.lustices  and 
say  that  they  justify  American  support 
for  the  minority  in  Rhodesia.  But  we 
are  not  proud  of  that  part  of  our  history, 
and  it  would  be  shameful  for  us  to  side 
with  a  group  of  people  who  desire  only  to 
emulate  our  mistakes.  We  have  made 
great  strides  in  racial  equality  and  an 
aroused  American  conscience  demands 
even  more  We  shun  minority  rule  at 
home  and  we  cannot  stand  for  this  posi- 
tion abroad. 

Ian  Smith  the  leader  of  the  Rhodesian 
whites,  is  not  George  Washington  reborn. 
Smith  is  defending  a  system  which  has 
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existed  in  Rhodesia  since  at  least  1923. 
The  majority  of  the  Rhodesian  popula- 
tion cnpose  Ian  Smith  and  proclaim  the 
principle  of  majority  rule.  The  Africans 
of  Rhodesia  say  to  the  world  that  they 
know  their  own  interests  better  than 
anyone  else  knows  them,  and  that  any- 
one who  claims  for  himself  a  right  to 
make  decisions  for  other  adults  is  by  that 
very  fact  demonstrating  his  incapacity 
for  responsibility  in  a  democratic  world. 

THE   REAL   STRT7GCLK   TOR    INDEPENDBNCE   IN 
RHODESIA 

The  real  struggle  for  Independence  in 
Rhodesia  today  is  led  by  African  nation- 
alists against  a  privileged  minority. 
That  this  privileged  minority  was  able  to 
seize  de  facto  power  because  of  the  errors 
of  the  colonial  power.  Great  Britain, 
does  not  make  its  case  any  stronger.  The 
African  nationalists  of  Rhodesia  are 
strugghng  for  their  freedom,  however  In- 
effectual their  struggle  may  now  seem. 
They  should,  one  hopes,  eventually  win. 
We  should  do  whatever  we  can  to  aid  this 
struggle  and  to  applaud  its  victories. 

But  one  can  hear  the  defenders  of  Ian 
Smith  now.  Does  the  United  States  want 
another  Congo?  Is  not  independent 
Africa  one  long  series  of  coups,  rebellions, 
and  anarchy?  Thus,  it  is  argued,  the  bad 
state  of  postlndependence  Africa  should 
warn  us  off  our  hasty  and  ill-advised 
support  for  African  nationalist  move- 
ments. But  these  arguments  misread  the 
state  of  postlndependence  Africa.  And 
even  if  they  did  not.  it  is  never  an  argu- 
ment against  the  possession  of  freedom 
that  it  may  be  misused. 

The  struggle  for  freedom  is  never 
simple  or  cut  and  dried.  The  struggle 
for  independence  in  African  countries 
has  been  going  on  since  1945.  It  is  not 
yet  over.  Africa  is  still  in  the  middle  of 
its  revolution,  and  it  is  absurd  to  demand 
that  all  be  peace  and  gentility.  We  in 
the  United  States  had  to  fight  a  second 
war  for  independence  in  1812  and  fought 
a  bloody  and  unhappy  civil  war  among 
ourselves  some  85  years  after  our  inde- 
pendence. We  know  that  stability  and 
peace  are  never  achieved  easily  or 
rapidly. 

RHODESIA    IS    PART    OT    A     LARGER    STRUGGLE 

We  cannot  understand  what  is  going 
on  in  Rhodesia  today  unless  we  remem- 
ber that  it  is  part  of  a  larger  complex — 
that  of  southern  Africa.  Ian  Smith  is 
fighting  for  the  rights  of  the  privileged 
minority  not  only  in  Rhodesia  but  in 
Angola  and  Mozambique,  In  South  Africa 
and  South-West  Africa.  If  these  friends 
of  Ian  Smith  talk  of  turmoil  in  independ- 
ent Africa,  it  Is  to  make  us  forget  op- 
pression in  minority-ruled  southern 
Africa.  If  they  boast  of  the  small  crumbs 
they  have  thrown  the  majority  Africans 
in  education,  health,  and  living  stand- 
ards, it  is  to  make  us  forget  the  enormous 
discrepancy  between  the  style  of  life  of 
the  minority  who  have  privilege  and  the 
lives  of  the  majority  who  must  work  for 
them.  If  they  talk  of  the  defense  of 
order.  It  is  to  make  us  forget  that  this 
status  quo  is  not  based  on  the  consent  of 
the  governed. 

VIETNAM    AND    RHODESIA 

Another  part  of  the  smokescreen  is  the 
claim  that  Ian  Smith  and  his  supporters 


are  alined  with  us  on  Vietnam  and  in- 
other  struggles  against  communism. 
But  our  Government  has  emphatically 
stated  that  it  is  fighting  in  Vietnam  to 
assure  the  right  of  the  people  to  rule 
themselves.  Our  Government  rejects  the 
claim  that  anyone  has  the  right  to  dic- 
tate a  government  for  the  Vietnamese; 
we  believe  the  people  should  make  their 
owTi  choice  in  free  elections.  To  be  con- 
sistent with  our  position  in  Vietnam,  we 
must  support  these  principles  in  Rho- 
desia as  well.  If  Ian  Smith  is  so  sure 
that  he  represents  the  best  interests  of 
Rhodesia,  let  him  present  himself  before 
an  electorate  where  all  adults  can  vote. 
He  will  not  do  it,  because  he  woiild  stand 
no  chance  of  being  elected. 

The  United  States  stands  for  self-de- 
termination. We  have  stood  for  this 
principle  throughout  our  history.  Let 
us  make  it  very  clear  that  we  stand  for  it 
in  Rhodesia,  that  we  support  majority 
rule  there — not  because  the  majority  is 
always  right,  but  because  there  is  no 
system  of  government  better  than  that 
of  majority  rule. 

AME^rCAN      OSJECnVES      IN      SOtTTHERN      AFRICA 

If  we  do  believe  in  self-determination 
in  Rhodesia,  what  then  should  the 
United  States  do?  We  must  do  more 
than  we  have  done  hitherto.  We  have 
been  equivocal.  We  have  not.  to  be  sure. 
supported  the  actions  of  Ian  Smith.  We 
have  even  sought  in  cautious  ways  to 
help  him  to  disappear  into  the  remote 
recesses  of  history  where  he  will  even- 
tually be  lodged.  But  neither  have  we 
clearly  stated  our  positive  objectives  in 
the  Rhodesian  crisis. 

The  U.S.  Government  should  state  its 
commitment  to  the  achievement  of  gov- 
emnfents  based  on  universal  suffrage 
throughout  southern  Africa — in  Rho- 
desia, to  be  sure,  but  also  in  Angola  and 
Mozambique,  in  South  Africa  and  South- 
West  Africa.  A  statement  by  itself,  of 
course,  changes  nothing.  But  it  gives 
the  world  and  ourselves  a  measure  by 
which  we  can  judge  the  adequacy  of 
American  policies  in  the  immediate  pres- 
ent. We  can  then  ask  about  each  de- 
cision in  Washington  or  at  the  United 
Nations:  Will  that  decision  bring  us 
closer  to  achieving  governments  based  on 
universal  suffrage  throughout  southern 
Africa? 

Given  a  commitment  to  majority  rule 
in  southern  Africa,  our  present  position 
of  support  for  the  British  boycott  of  the 
Ian  Smith  regime,  while  commendable, 
is  inadequate.  If  we  are  the  leader  of 
the  free  world,  we  should  take  the  initia- 
tive, something  we  have  never  previously 
done  on  issues  involving  southern  Africa. 
If  mandatory  economic  sanctions  are 
needed  to  topple  the  Smith  regime  and 
bring  self-determination,  we  should  woTk 
to  bring  this  about  through  the  United 
Nations.  We  should  not  wait  until  we 
are  pushed  by  the  African  and  Asian  na- 
tions and  then  try  to  achieve  the  weakest 
possible  compromise. 

WHAT    HAPPENS    WHEN    SMITH    PALLS? 

The  next  question  which  is  crucial  and 
cannot  be  ignored  is.  What  will  Britain 
do  should  Ian  Smith  fall  and  power  re- 
vert to  the  British  Government?  And 
in  this  House,  the  crucial  question  is. 
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What  does  the  U.S.  Goverrunent  think 
Britain  should  do?  Because  to  replace 
Ian  Smith  with  a  slightly  more  flexible 
member  of  this  same  ruling  minority 
group  in  Rhodesia  does  not  bring  us  one 
whit  closer  to  achieving  a  democratic 
society  in  Rhodesia.  Britain  must  pro- 
claim now  its  eagerness  to  negotiate  with 
African  nationalists  the  transfer  of  power 
within  a  reasonably  short  time.  A  gov- 
ernment should  be  established  based  on 
universal  suffrage  and  should  receive  its 
full  independence.  And  the  United 
States  should  press  Britain  to  make  clear 
this  objective  now. 

Some  may  say,  in  a  false  shrewdness, 
that  to  do  this  would  alienate  some  po- 
tential support  for  Britain's  position 
among  Rhodesian  whites.  But  who  can 
believe  today.  6  months  after  the  No- 
vember 11  declaration,  that  such  support 
exists  in  any  meaningful  amount?  And 
in  any  case,  what  about  the  support  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation which  is  not  struggling  for  a  re- 
turn to  British  colonial  rule,  but  fof  a 
government  based  on  universal  suffrage 
that  would  then  receive  its  independence 
and  full  membership  in  the  polity  of 
nations? 

DEMOCR'.CT    VERSUS    MINORFTY    RULE 

If  one  wants  to  make  a  case  against 
democracy,  against  majority  rule,  there 
are  always  arguments.  The  majority  is 
never  as  educated,  as  rational,  as  fore- 
sighted  as  some  of  us  would  wish.  But 
neither  is  the  minority.  Between  the 
mistakes  of  the  majority  and  Inevitable 
self-serving  decisions  of  even  the  most 
dedicated  minority,  those  who  believe  in 
democracy  must  always  choose  the  for- 
mer. The  decision  in  Rhodesia  is  today 
a  simple  one  in  the  light  of  this  fun- 
damental principle.  The  majority  of 
Riiodesians  are  not  permitted  to  vote. 
It  is  said  that  many,  if  not  most  of  them, 
are  not  civilized  enough  to  vote.  It  is 
said  that  if  they  got  the  vote,  they  would 
use  it  in  all  sorts  of  ways  that  other  peo- 
ple wouldn't  like.  Perhaps,  but  the  ma- 
jority is  still  the  majority.  Perhaps  Ian 
Smith  honestly  believes  he  knows  its  in- 
terests best.  That  is  irrelevant.  The 
faith  in  democracy  is  based  on  the  belief 
that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Equal  in 
what?  In  native  ability?  In  attained 
culture?  Of  course  not.  No,  equal  in 
the  right  to  have  a  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

Winston  Churchill  once  said: 
No  one  pretends  that  democracy  is  perfect 
or  aU-wlse.  Indeed  It  has  been  said  that 
democracy  is  the  worst  form  of  government 
eicept  for  all  those  other  forms  that  have 
been  tried  from  time  to  time. 

AMERICA   MUST  SUPPORT  FREEDOM 

This  is  as  true  for  Rhodesia  as  else- 
where. That  Is  why  our  Government 
must  make  Its  position  far  clearer  than 
it  has  done  up  to  now.  That  is  why  we 
may  not  hide  in  the  protective  coat  of 
British  initiative.  That  is  why  we  ought 
once  again  to  take  the  risks  of  support- 
ing the  cause  of  freedom. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 


Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  12th  of  last  year,  24  hours 
after  Rhodesia's  Unilateral  Declaration 
of  Independence,  Prime  Minister  Wil- 
son quoted  Winston  Churchill  to  the 
House  of  Parliament : 

We  should  not  Intervene  In  these  mat- 
ters unless  we  are  in  earnest  and  prepared 
to  carry  our  Intervention  to  all  necessary 
lengths. 

There  is  much  to  talk  about  regarding 
Rhodesia.  We  would  do  well,  however, 
to  keep  Churchill's  words  in  mind,  and 
to  acknowledge  the  importance  of  Prime 
Minister  Wilson's  cita,tion  of  those 
words.  The  policy  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  to  assist  in  bringing  down  the 
rebellion  of  Ian  Smith.  We  have  a  clear 
goal  before  us — Smith  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  stand.  The  question  we  ought 
to  be  discussing  today  is  simple — is  that 
goal  close  to  achievement  or  not? 

To  be  fair,  the  evidence  is  conflict- 
•ing.  Sanctions  against  the  Rhodesian 
Government  are  obviously  biting.  The 
danger  of  sizable  layoffs  of  Rhodesian 
workers  is  significant.  Most  evidence 
leads  to  the  conclusions  that  few  ad- 
vance buyers  have  been  found  for  the 
tobacco  crop.  The  secrecy  surrounding 
the  auctions  would  seem  to  suggest  that 
the  government  was  forced  to  buy  up 
most  of  the  crop  itself.  Rhodesian 
chrome  and  asbestos  are  also  short  of 
outlets. 

I  would  suggest,  however,  that  sanc- 
tions of  this  sort  either  succeed  or  they 
fall.  One  does  not  talk  of  the  "partial 
success"  of  sanctions.  One  does  not  take 
heart  in  the  fact  that  sanctions  seem 
to  be  working  "fairly  well."  The  strat- 
egy of  economic  sanctions  Is  defined  by 
a  commitment  such  as  that  of  Church- 
ill's. 

In  this  context,  It  is  clear  that  sanc- 
tions have  not  achieved  their  initially 
announced  intention— to  end  the  Smith 
rebellion,  to  bring  it  to  its  knees.  I  am 
not  attributing  any  blame  in  this  regard. 
Many  of  us  were  skeptical  about  the 
viability  of  such  a  strategy  from  the  out- 
set. And  the  circumstances  which  we 
anticipated  might  work  against  sanc- 
tions have  largely  come  to  pass.  Thus, 
the  white  moderates  of  Rhodesia  have 
not  been  split  from  their  uncomfortable 
alliance  with  Ian  Smith.  Thus,  the 
morale  of  the  white  Rhodesian  popula- 
tion has  not  been  reduced  to  the  point 
where  it  threatens  the  government. 
Thus,  the  African  majority  has  not  been 
provoked  into  posing  a  threat  to  domestic 
order  which  might  then  justify  direct 
intervention.  And  thus,  South  Africa 
and  Portugal,  contrary  to  early  signs, 
have  not  maintained  an  attitude  of  strict 
neutrality  regarding  sanctions. 

The  latter  problem  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing the^ijiost  serious.  For  it  is  the  view 
of  many  qualified  observiers  that  the 
principal  lifeline  for  Rhodesia  is  now 
South  Africa.  Clandestine  oil  shipments, 
carried  out  with  South  Africa's  tacit  ap- 
proval, are  undercutting  the  effect  of  the 
international  oil  embargo.  And  the 
psychological  effect  of  these  shipments  Is 
probably  as  Important  as  the  shipments 
themselves.  While  the  British  Govern- 
ment, by  skillful  diplomacy  in  the  U.N., 
did  manage  to  prevent  the  oil  deliveries 


of  the  Joanna  V  and  th^.Manuela.  the 
overland  shipments  are  virtually  impos- 
sible to  prevent. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  under  present  circum- 
stances, economic  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia  are  not  having  adequate  effect 
Since  it  is  not  out  of  the  question  that 
overall  circumstances  might  change  I 
think  we  have  to  be  prepared  to  ask 
ourselves  how  these  circumstances  will 
change  and  how  we  can  change  them. 

There  are  several  important  variables 
First,  there  is  a  possibility— bolstered  by 
dispaJiOhes  from  London  today— that  the 
Smith  government  will  decide  it  can  ex- 
act enough  concessions  from  London  to 
justify  the  initiation  of  direct  negotia- 
tions between  Smith  and  Her  Majesty's 
government.  London's  own  evaluation 
of  present  realities  may  lead  to  an  equiv- 
alent conclusion.  Whether  or  not  such 
a  contingency  would  amount  to  acquies- 
cence by  the  West  would,  of  course,  be 
subject  to  great  controversy.  As  we  can- 
not be  privy  to  the  full  diplomatic  pic- 
ture from  London,  it  would  be  difficult 
for  the  Congress  to  take  any  position 
on  such  an  event.  Let  me  express  my  own 
view,  however,  that  any  negotiations 
which  accepted  or  sjTnbolically  legiti- 
mized Rhodesia's  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence would  represent  a  disaster  for 
Western  policy  in  Africa.  If  it  appears 
as  if  direct  negotiations  between  London 
and  Salisbury  are  likely,  the  United 
States  must  prevail  upon  Great  Britain 
not  to  yield  to  any  agreement  which 
would  compromise  a  hasty  return  to 
majority  rule. 

Yet  another  variable  in  any  future 
Rhodesian  equation  is  the  position  of 
the  African  nations.  I  should  say  here 
that  I  am  in  complete  sympathy  with 
their  impatience  regarding  Rhodesia 
As  the  gentlemen  from  Minnesota  has  so 
ably  pointed  out.  the  rebellion  in  Rho- 
desia is  a  direct  affront  to  African  in- 
dependence as  well  as  to  the  principles 
of  commonwealth  law  and  the  United 
Nations.  Thus,  the  possibility  of  an  in- 
tense African  reaction  to  any  compro- 
mise with  Smith  should  not  be  under- 
estimated—particularly since  African 
leaders  were  told  months  ago  that  the 
Rhodesian  reijellion  would  be  ended  "in 
a  matter  of  weeks,  not  months."  One 
can  understand  their  position,  there- 
fore, on  any  possible  alteration  or  reduc- 
tion of  Western  commitment.  Upon 
judging  that  6  months  of  sanctions  and 
private  diplomacy  has  proven  ineffec- 
tual, and  upon  seeing  the  possibility  of 
Western  change  in  policy,  the  African 
nations  might  well  decide  to  take  things 
into  their  own  hands. 

Such  a  development  could  be  tragic, 
leading  to  bloody  conflict  and  perhaps 
irreversible  hardening  of  hostilities  be- 
tween the  West  and  Africa. 

The  role  of  South  Africa  is  still  an- 
other unpredictable  factor.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  have  Dr.  Verwoerd's  often- 
noted  correctness  on  matters  of  InJfe-- 
national  law  which  allow  him  to  treat 
apartheid  as  ftr»-v"intemal  matter."  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  the  natural  and 
powerful  sj'mpathy  of  the  South  African 
people  for  the  Rhodesian  rebellion.  Once 
again,  therefore,  any  prediction  of  future 
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reacilons  is  likely  to  be  highly  specula- 
tive. For  what  it  Is  worth,  however,  let 
me  express  my  o-xn  view  that  Verwoerd 
cannot  afford  to  be  overextended  on 
Rhodesia.  It  is  probably  far  less  na- 
tional Interest  than  the  ability  to  prac- 
tice nonintervention  in  the  affairs  of 
other  nations — a  practice,  of  course, 
which  allows  her  to  argue  against  the 
legality  of  international  intervention  in 
South  Africa  Verwoerd,  moreover,  had 
urged  Smith  against  a  unilateral  decla- 
ration of  independence  in  the  first  place. 
All  these  variabli's,  plus  the  now  less 
problematic  domestic  political  situation 
:n  England,  malie  the  Rhodeslan  equa- 
ti  >;;  almo.st  unpeiietrabie  We  are,  In 
effect,  in  a  mo.st  delicate  diplomatic  sit- 
uation requiring  utmost  care  and  free- 
dom to  maneuver. 

It  is  in  such  situations  that  one  re- 
views and  reaffirms  principal  interests. 
First  and  foremost,  as  I  have  said,  is  our 
obligation  to  return  Rhodesia  to  ma- 
jority rule— and  to  do  it  quickly.  Nat- 
urally, one  would  hope  that  this  could 
be  achieved  by  diulomatic  means.  But 
it  would  not  seem  likely  that  Smith  would 
be  any  more  dtsjxvsed  to  such  steps  now 
than  he  was  6  months  ago — that  is,  if  we 
are  to  believe  report.s  noting  the  limited 
efflcacv  of  sanctions  Yet  If  we  reject 
such  diplomatic  conciliation  as  unlikely, 
we  are  immediately  forced  to  review  the 
state  of  sanctions  and.  most  Important, 
the  status  of  South  Africa. 

I  would  suggest — and  it  is  no  more 
than  that — that  the  South  Africans  and 
the  Rhodesians  are  still  in  a  position  of 
relative  strength  For  their  greatest 
fear,  a  forceful  commitment  to  the  im- 
plementation of  chapter  7  sanctions  by 
the  United  Nations,  is  still  a  long  way 
off  Britain  s  recent  st^p  in  citing  chap- 
ter 7  was.  after  all.  a  last-ditch  de- 
fen.sive  measure  taken  to  offset  a  new 
threat,  tiie  pirate  oil  tankers,  rather  than 
an.  old  problem,  South  African  aid  and 
comfort.  From  thi.s  point  of  view,  the 
cards  may  still  be  stacked  against  us. 
Tiie  dlfficultv  of  achievinK  our  goals  may 
at  pre.sen.t  undermine  our  willingness  to 
obey  the  pre.scriptlon  of  Churchill  and 
carry  our  intervention  to  all  necessary 
length."?." 

None  of  this  is  yet  clear — by  any 
means  So  I  do  not  wi.sh  to  be  under- 
.stood  as  .suggesting  that  the  Smith  rebel- 
lion has  either  succeeded  or  failed.  I 
have  taken  the  floor.  Mr  Speaker,  to 
declare  that  the  present  situation  is 
deeply  confused  and  that  Uiere  are  at 
least  some  strong  reasons  suggesting  that 
the  response  to  Rhodesia  has  proven  in- 
adequate The  Smith  regime  may  yet 
win  ItvS  objective. 

From  this  viewpoint,  and  because  of 
the  diplomatic  maneuvering  presently 
taking  place,  I  would  strongly  agree  with 
the  able  gentlem.an  from  Minnesota's 
suggestion  that  the  United  States  take  a 
new  position  of  leadership  in  this  crisis. 
The  arguments  stressing  the  justice  of 
the  cause  support  such  a  policy  I  want 
to  add  that  the  present  realities  m  Rho- 
desia reinforce  these  arguments.  Brit- 
ain's traditional  relations  with  South 
Africa,  its  sizable  economic  trade,  and 
its  highly  vulnerable  balance-of- pay- 
ments  position   ail   serve   to   limit    her 


response.  The  prospect  of  increased 
American  Initiatives,  however,  could 
strengthen  London's  hand  considerably. 
But  as  long  as  Salisbury  and  Pretoria 
believe  the  Western  allies  might  falter 
in  their  opposition,  they  will  be  able  to 
keep  the  rebellion  on  its  feet.  This  seems 
to  me  the  unavoidable  reality  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Rhodeslan  crisis. 

I  submit,  then  that  the  United  States 
must  face  up  to  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  it  is  doing  all  it  can  to  bring  down 
Smith,  and  equally  important,  to  con- 
vince South  Africa  that  it  is  against  her 
interest  to  aid  the  rebellion.  This  coim- 
try,  after  all,  is  not  without  power  in 
South  Africa.  Indeed,  we  are  often  told 
that  the  United  States  maintains  rela- 
tions with  South  Africa  in  order  to  exer- 
cise creative  influence  there.  I  would 
suggest  that  it  is  time  to  do  just  that,  to 
spend  a  little  of  our  accumulated  credit 
with  'Verwoerd,  and  put  it  on  the  line: 
the  South  Africans  isolate  Rhodesia  or 
the  United  States  take  steps  to  Isolate 
South  Africa.  Such  a  step  would  be  the 
beginning  of  a  new  invigorated  American 
policy.  It  could  open  up  the  sort  of 
initiatives  that  Mr.  Fraser  has  envisaged. 
I  cannot  be  sure  if  full  chapter  7  sanc- 
tions will  be  required  to  fulfill  our  obli- 
gations to  the  Rhodeslan  majority  and 
the  United  Nations.  I  would  hope  inter- 
mediate steps  could  be  found  for  that 
purpoee. 

Regardless  of  the  specific  steps,  how- 
ever, the  United  States  must  take  a  posi- 
tion of  leadership  and  this  can  be  drama- 
tized in  many  ways — from  a  public  state- 
ment by  the  President  to  private  com- 
munication through  diplomatic  channels. 
Too  much  has  already  been  committed 
in  Rhodesia  to  forfeit  success.  The  pros- 
pect of  defeat  or  imprudent  compromise 
is  profoundly  disturbing.  America  can- 
not allow  just  declarations  of  independ- 
ence to  be  mocked  or  African  freedom  to 
be  compromised.  Time  is  rurmlng  out 
and  It  is  clearly  not  on  our  side. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  for  a 
thoughtful  statement  and  Incisive  anal- 
ysis of  the  problems  of  southern  Africa 
and  its  relationship  to  UJS.  policies.  His 
statement  reflects  his  conimltment  to 
majority  rule  and  self-determination, 
which  characterizes  his  concern  about 
all  international  policies. 

Mr.  'VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  vrviAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  first 
wish  to  commend  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Minnesota  for  taking  his 
time  to  discuss  the  important  issue  of 
majority  rule  in  Rhodesia  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  The  U.S.  Government 
supports  the  majority  rule  in  the  African 
nation  today,  and  I  am  siu-e  it  will  con- 
tinue to  in  the  future. 

However,  our  support  of  democracy 
in  Rhodesia,  as  commendable  as  it  Is.  is 
apparently  misunderstood  by  some  of 
our  fellow  citizens.  F\)r  this  reason,  I 
am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  read 
a  recent  speech  by  the  Honorable  O. 
Mennen  Williams,  former  Governor  of 
my  State  and  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Bute  for  African  Affairs.    Governor 


Williams  is  very  knowledgeable  about  the 
progress  the  African  states  are  making 
and  the  problems  they  face.  For  this 
reason,  his  address  of  December  16,  1965 
before  the  Department  of  State  Post  68 
of  the  American  Legion,  is  worthy  of 
note: 

Address    by    the    Homoeable    G.    Mennen 
Williams 
It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have  another 
opportunity  to  meet  with  my  fellow  Legion- 
naires. 

In  recent  days,  I  have  encountered  some 
misunderstanding  about  what  U  happening 
In  Southern  Rhodesia.  Today,  therefore,  I 
would  like  to  give  you  some  facts  about  the 
lUegal  seizure  of  power  In  Southern  Rhodesia 
by  a  white  minority  regime. 

There  has  been  some  feeling  In  this  coun- 
try that  the  Southern  Rhodeslan  rebellion 
Important  as  It  Is  in  Its  own  right.  Is  not  of 
direct  Interest  to  the  United  States  In  view 
of  our  many  other  important  world  Involve- 
ments. 

Let  me  say  flatly  that  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth. 

We  naturally  have  a  stake  in  what  Is  hap- 
pening In  Southern  Rhodesia  because  of  our 
traditional  beliefs  that  government  should 
be  based  on  the  consent  of  the  governed  and 
that  all  men  are  created  equal.  These  prin- 
ciples are  of  great  Importance  to  xis,  but  they 
are  not  the  only  matters  of  concern  to  the 
United  States. 

In  addition  to  those  historic  beliefs,  we 
have  other  vital  U.S.  interests  at  stake  In 
Africa.  We  have,  therefore,  taken  a  hard- 
headed,  realistic  position  against  continuance 
of  the  illegal  Southern  Rhodeslan  regime 
because  we  have  an  Important  self-interest 
In  the  likely  consequences  that  may  flow 
from  ^Jbe  rash  action  of  a  white  minority  in 
Southern  Rhodesia. 

If  the  rebel  regime  In  Southern  Rhodesia 
successfully  maintains  control  of  4  million 
black  Africans  by  220,000  whites  without  be- 
ing brought  down,  a  whole  chain  of  critical 
consequences  could  be  set  in  motion — all  of 
which  would  affect  the  United  States  direct- 
ly and  indirectly. 

These  are  some  of  those  probable  conse- 
quences : 

This  act  of  Ulegal  rule  by  a  selflsh  minor- 
ity of  220,000  whites  could  Jeopardize  the 
rights,  prestige  and  good  relations  buUt  up 
and  enjoyed  by  some  1  '^  million  other  whites 
of  European  origin — a  term  that  Includes 
Americans — who  live  In  areas  of  Africa  other 
than  southern  Africa.  It  would  put  the 
white  man  In  Africa  in  the  same  position.  In 
effect,  that  we  would  be  In  this  country  If 
we  had  given  Governors  Barnett  and  Wallace 
complete  freedom  of  action  In  Mississippi 
and  Alabama  to  suppress  Negro  Americans 
and  to  flout  the  law  of  the  land — except  that 
in  Southern  Rhodesia  It  would  be  a  small 
minority  Imposing  Its  control  over  a  large 
majority. 

Unchecked,  the  southern  Rhodeslan  situa- 
tion could  well  lead  to  the  downfall  of  re- 
sx>onslble,  friendly  African  governments — 
whose  leaders  recognize  the  deslrabUlty  of 
continuing  black-white  cooperation — and 
their  replacement  by  radical  elements  whose 
hands  would  be  strengthened  by  white 
Southern  Rhodeslan  actions. 

The  failure  to  halt  lUegal  minority  rvUe  In 
Southern  Rhodesia  oould  lead  to  our  closest 
ally,  Britain,  losing  lu  Influence  In  Africa 
and  to  a  waning  of  British  power  through- 
out the  world.  It  almost  certainly  would 
cause  the  loss  of  African  and  other  nonwhlte 
members  of  the  Commonwealth. 

A  further  significant  consequence  of  » 
runaway  Southern  Rhodesia  lies  in  the  fact 
that  Southern  Rhodesia  now  controls  the 
electric  power,  coal  and  the  exit  route  for 
the  700,000  tons  of  copper  which  Zambia  ex- 
porti  to  the  world  atmually.     Britain  im- 
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ports  about  one-third  of  Zambia's  copper. 
Zambia  and  the  Congo's  neighboring  Ka- 
tanga region  account  for  25  percent  of  the 
free  world's  copper  supply  and  consequently 
have  an  Important  effect  on  the  world 
market. 

Successful  maintenance  of  Illegal  minority 
rule  In  Southern  Rhodesia  would  have  addi- 
tional adverse  effects  on  our  own  numerous 
and  specific  Interests  In  Africa.  The  simple 
fact  Is  that  our  entire  posture  In  Africa  rests 
squarely  on  the  strong  moral  and  material 
support  we  give  African  nations  on  Issues  of 
vital  Importance  to  them — ^and,  obviously, 
the  question  of  Independence  and  majority 
rule  In  Southern  Rhodesia  Is  such  an  Issue. 
You  can  readily  see,  therefore,  that  It  would 
be  a  poor  political  risk  to  pander  to  Southern 
Rliodesla's  white  minority  regime  for  any 
reason — and  certainly  not  for  Investment 
reasons,  as  has  been  suggested  In  some  quar- 
ters, when  only  $56  million  of  our  $44.34 
billion  worldwide  Investment  total  Is  In- 
volved— and  $56  million  is  only  about  one- 
twentieth  of  our  Investment  in  black  and 
Arab  Africa.        •       „    .^ 

And,  finally,  the  situation  In  Southern 
Rhodesia  could  trigger  a  bitter  war  along 
racial  lines  in  southern  Africa — a  struggle 
that  could  spread  swiftly  to  other  continents. 
This  could  be  the  gravest  consequence  of  all. 

The  tragedy  of  the  current  situation  In 
Southern  Rhodesia  is  that  it  didn't  have  to 
happen.  Under  British  rule,  black  southern 
Rhodesians  had  confidence  that  their  politi- 
cal rights  would  flow  normally,  as  such  rights 
have  done  In  other  former  British  colonies. 

While  the  British  did  not  plan  to  Initiate 
one-man,  one-vote  overnight,  they  did  pro- 
pose to  bring  majority  rule— with  appropri- 
ate safeguards  for  the  rights  of  minorities— 
to  Southern  Rhodesia  In  what  they  con- 
sidered a  reasonable  time.  And  In  the 
months  and  years  before  the  lUegal  seizure 
of  power  last  November  11,  the  British  de- 
voted strenuous  efforts  and  much  time  to 
attempts  to  direct  white  and  black  Southern 
Rhodesians  toward  a  path  of  reasonableness. 

White  Southern  Rhodesians  also  had  seen 
the  successful  transition  from  white  minor- 
ity rule  to  nonraclal  societies  that  had  been 
accomplished  In  other  parts  of  Africa.  In 
fact,  groups  of  prominent  white  citizens  of 
Kenya  and  Tanzania  sent  telegrams  to  the 
Southern  Rhodeslan  regime  to  try  to  dis- 
suade Southern  Rhodesians  from  their  colU- 
slon  course. 

But  to  no  avail.  The  white  minority  was 
convinced  It  could  hold  back  the  tide  of 
African  nationalism  by  a  selflsh  and  Ill-con- 
sidered seizure  of  power. 

But  at  best  the  Southern  Rhodeslan  whites 
have  bought  only  a  few  fleeting  hours  in 
which  they  can  continue  to  deny  black  Afri- 
cans their  rights.  They  cannot  long  escape 
the  inevitability  of  majority  rule  any  more 
than  they  can  halt  the  passage  of  time. 

The  measxires  the  Southern  Rhodeslan  re- 
gime Is  taking  to  keep  In  power  and  control 
Its  people  are  reminiscent  of  those  adopted 
"y  the  totalitarian  regimes  of  the  1930*8, 
&galnst  whom  we  fought  In  World  War  n. 

Heavy  press  censorship  has  been  put  Into 
raect,  and  Rhodeslan  papers  have  appeared 
with  large,  blank  white  spaces.  Public  group 
lutenlng  to  so-called  "subversive"  broad- 
ca«t6— the  BBC  and  the  Voice  of  America  for 
ewinple— Is  Illegal.  And  the  Rhodesia  Her- 
Md  no  longer  can  print  BBC  schedules. 

Parliamentary  supporters  of  the  regUne 
we  shouted  down  and  siwpended  opposl- 

A  state  of  emergency  was  proclaimed  that 
Pennlts  police  to  arrest  people  without  war- 
rants. 

Tht  principal  African  natlonalUt  leaders, 
Jothua  Nkomo  and  Ndabanlngl  Slthole— 
"ong  with  some  1,800  of  their  supporters— 
*»  under  detenUon.  mostly  without  trial. 
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A  former  white  Prime  Minister,  Garfield 
Todd,  is  under  house  arrest  for  opposing  the 
regime. 

Leo  Baron,  the  white  legal  adviser  to  one  of 
the  two  principal  African  political  parties, 
the  Zimbabwe  African  People's  Union,  hswl 
been  put  Into  prison. 

All  of  these  actions  are  the  trappings  of  a 
police  state. 

Today,  the  misguided  white  Southern  Rho- 
desians have  all  but  cut  themselves  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  British  Prime  Minister 
Wilson  has  said  of  them:  "We  cannot  nego- 
tiate with  these  men  nor  can  they  be  trusted, 
after  the  return  of  constitutional  rule,  with 
the  task  of  leading  Rhodesia  In  paths  of  free- 
dom and  racial  harmony." 

Looking  to  th,e  futiu-e,  we  believe  that 
Britain,  as  the  sovereign  power  In  Southern 
Rhodesia,  has  the  primary  responsibility  for 
halting  the  rebellion  In  Its  colony.  Britain 
has.  In  fact,  applied  a  broad  range  of  sanc- 
tions^— political,  fiscal,  economic — against 
Southern  Rhodesia  to  see  If  the  situation 
can  be  rectified  by  such  drastic  expedients. 

Speed  is  a  crlUcal  factor  In  the  situation, 
however.  African  nations  already  arfe  Im- 
patient with  Britain's  choice  of  measures. 
Many  of  them  are  pressing  for  direct  mili- 
tary action.  And  a  few  would  consider  turn- 
ing to  the  Communists  for  help,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  West  Is  not  moving  fast 
■  enough.  Obviously,  the  Communists  would 
be  happy  to  rush  Into  this  situation  If  they 
get  a  chance. 

Under  normal  circumstances.  It  would 
seem  that  the  extensive  British  sanctions 
would  be  strong  enough  to  bring  down  the 
Southern  Rhodeslan  regime.  But  tliree  In- 
tangibles remain.  Whether  ihese  sanctions 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  exerting  their 
full  impact  on  Southern  Rhodesia  may  de- 
pend upon  the  amount  of  cooperation  re- 
ceived from  South  Africa,  upon  the  preda- 
tory tendencies  of  modern-day  private  buc- 
j:aneers  looking  for  quick  profit  and  upon 
the  amount  of  patience  and  restraint  exhib- 
ited by  African  nations. 

Because  of  our  own  Important  Interests 
In  this  matter,  the  United  States  fully  backs 
the  British  Government  In  Its  actions.  We 
believe  Britain  wUl  continue  to  apply  meas- 
ures that  will  be  adequate  to  resolve  the  situ- 
ation, and  we  wUl  support  those  measures. 
In  conclusion,  then,  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  the  Illegal  Southern  Rhodeslan 
regime  Is  not  a  phenomenon  isolated  to  a 
remote  section  of  southern  Africa.  Im- 
portant as  It  is.  It  Is  not  solely  a  question  of 
whether  220,000  whites  can  maintain  a  "Gov- 
ernor Wallace-type"  of  racial  supremacy  over 
4  million  black  Africans.  Rather,  it  Is  a 
situation  that  can  have  serious  repercussions 
for  the  future  of  freedom  In  Africa,  for  other 
whites  In  Africa,  for  Independent  African 
governments,  for  Britain,  for  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  whole  world. 

Clearly,  the  United  States  has  only  one 
course  to  follow — and  that  Is  to  help  halt 
the  maintenance  of  an  Illegal  regime  In 
southern  Rhodesia  and  to  assist  the  British 
In  their  efforts  to  achieve  an  orderly  transi- 
tion to  majority  rule. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  should  like  to 
express  my  gratitude  both  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  and  to  the  gentle- 
man frc«n  Minnesota,  members  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  for  airing 
the  Rhodeslan  problem.  I  agree  with 
what  they  have  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Rhodesia  may  not  seem 
to  many  of  us  here  in  Washington  to 
represent  a  threat  to  peace;  it  is  a  land- 


locked nation  with  a  population  hardly 
over  4  million;  it  is  of  no  great  strategic 
significance  to  the  United  States;  and 
what  goes  on  there  appears  Id  be  pri- 
marily a  question  for  Britain  to  settle. 

But  appearance  and  reality  do  not 
match.  The  Rhodeslan  question  Is  ac- 
tually intimately  tied  to  U.S.  foreign 
policy  in  general  and,  more  specifically, 
to  our  policy  to  Africa.  Failure  to  sup- 
port Britain  now  in  her  policy  of  Insisting 
that  the  Rhodeslan  regime  must  even- 
tually renounce  its  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence can  only  result  in  our  being 
confronted  ultimately  with  a  full-grown, 
obstreperous  white  supremacy  regime. 

On  AprU  21.  in  a  House  of  Commons 
debate.  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson 
said  that  Rhodesia  represented  "one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  any  govern- 
ment has  had  to  face  in  this  century." 
and  he  warned  that  any  mistake  in  pol- 
icy could  "touch  ofif  a  new  division  in 
world  afifairs,  based  not  on  ideology  but 
on  color." 

Speaking  from  quite  a  different  point 
of  vievv-,  but  saying  much  the  same  thing 
was  Portuguese  Premier  Antonio  Salazar 
who  said,  on  April  13: 

One  more  false  step  in  solving  the  Rho- 
deslan problem  by  the  responsible  powers  can 
set  off  a  vast  fire  with  risks  for  all  who 
consider  themselves  Immune  because  they 
are  far  from  the  field. 

On  April  11,  New  York  Times  Wash- 
ington Correspondent  Richard  Eder  con- 
cluded an  excellent  story  on  Rhodesia 
with  the  following: 

Unless  the  Rhodeslan  problem  Is  solved 
quickly,  officials  here  in  Washington  foresee 
that  the  United  States  will  not  be  able  to 
counsel  moderation  against  South  Africa 
without  hopelessly  compronUslng  Its  moral 
poeltlon.  Furthermore,  they  fear  that  the 
new  regimes  In  Africa,  which  are  moderat- 
ing their  bellicosity  toward  the  West  while 
concentrating  on  Internal  development,  will 
be  undermined  If  the  Western  powers  can- 
not demonstrate  effectively  their  sympathy 
\»i'lth  Africa's  most  bvu-nlng  emotional  Issues: 
colonialism  and  racialism. 

Surely  these  three  authorities  have 
provided  sufficient  warning  against  per- 
mitting the  Rhodeslan  situation  from  de- 
generating further.  Continuation  of  the 
rebel  regime  is  now  almost  totally  de- 
pendent on  active  South  African  sup- 
port. To  tolerate  this  support  is  likely 
to  have  extremely  serious  consequences 
on  American-African  relations. 

South  African  Prime  Minister  "Ver- 
woerd has  made  a  mockery  of  the  oil 
blockade — and  so  have  some  of  our  own 
companies  operating  in  South  Africa. 
The  IxMidon  Economist  of  April  23  sug- 
gests that  the  movement  of  oil  supplies 
from  South  Africa  to  Rhodesia  are  being 
undertaken  mainly  by  Caltex.  The  Brit- 
ish companies  have  fallen  out  of  that 
trade  due  to  the  successful  persuasion 
by  their  own  government.  A  single 
South  African-Owned  refinery,  however 
can  supply  Rhodesia's  limited  needs' 
without  strain. 

Similarly,  the  freezing  of  Rhodesia's 
overseas  assets  by  Britain  has  failed  to 
block  Rhodesia's  ability  to  lay  her  hands 
on  hard  currencies.  South  Africa  has 
simply  been  acting  as  Rhodesia's  banker 
to  finance  overseas  trade. 
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Britain,  because  of  her  delicate  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  sterling,  cannot 
afford  to  threaten  Verwoerd.  But  the 
United  States  has  both  the  leverage — 
we  are  one  of  South  Africa's  best  cus- 
tomers— and  also  the  least  to  lose — less 
than  1  percent  of  our  foreign  investment 
is  in  South  Africa.  It  would  thus  be 
perfectly  reasonable  for  the  United 
States  to  talce  the  initiative  in  warning 
the  South  African  Government  that 
further  aid  to  the  Smith  regime  will  force 
a  critical  review  of  our  policy  to  South 
Africa.  Little  more  needs  to  be  said  at 
first;  South  Africa's  bankers  and  finan- 
ciers will  get  the  message. 

Prime  Minister  Wilson  announced  on 
April  27  that  talks  between  the  British 
and  Rhodesian  Ooverriments  would  be 
resumed.  While  these  talks  are  directed 
only  to  see  whether  a  basis  for  negotia- 
tion genuinely  exists,  this  is,  however,  an 
encouraging  sign. 

The  United  States  must  continue  to 
support  the  eflortj;  of  Great  Britain  to 
seek  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  Rhodesian 
rebellion  and  establish  a  government 
based  upon  majority  rule. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  compliment  my  able  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Miruiesota 
[Mr.  Phaser],  for  taking  this  time  today 
to  dlscu.ss  the  very  important  question 
of  Rhode.<:ia.  This  is  a  difBcult  and  po- 
tentially  explosive  problem,  and  one  that 
should  receive  far  more  attention,  study, 
and  debate  than  it  does. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleague  on 
his  vivid  description  of  the  situation  In 
Rhodesia.  He  is  right  in  saying  that 
there  is  no  parallel  between  the  rebel- 
lion of  a  white  minority  in  Rhodesia 
today  and  our  own  Revolution  in  1776. 
He  is  also  eminently  right  in  arguing 
that  we  should  do  what  we  can  to  fiu-- 
ther  the  development  of  a  truly  demo- 
cratic and  independent  country  In  Rho- 
desia on  the  basis  of  full  and  equal 
participation  by  all  adults. 

I  applaud  also  the  policy  of  President 
.Tohnson  in  supporting  tlie  efforts  of  the 
British  Governm%nt  to  bring  down  the 
illegal  Smith  repime.  The  British  in 
recent  years  have  made  a  splendid  record 
in  furthering  the  aspirations  of  their 
major  former  colonies  to  self-determina- 
tion and  independence.  Rhodesia  pre- 
sents a  peculiarly  difficult  problem,  and 
my  own  feeling  is  that  the  Wilson  gov- 
ernment  has  been  tackling  it  with  cour- 
age and  determination. 

Mr.  ROYB.^L  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  urgent  importance  of  an  equitable 
solution  to  the  dangerous  situation  in 
Rhodesia,  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to 
consider  some  of  trte  disturbing  religious 
and  moral  implications  of  this  problem. 

For  this  purpose,  I  in.sert  in  the  CON- 
r.wEssioN-xr.  RrcoR'i.  first,  the  "Policy 
Statement  on  Southern  Africa"  adopted 
on  February  23,  1966,  by  the  general 
board  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  m  the  U.S.A.;  and 
second,  the  "Statement  on  the  Rhodesian 
Situation,"  adopted  on  E>ecember  16, 
1965.  by  the  executive  council  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America. 


The  items  follow :  ' 

PoLiCT  Statemint  on  Southhin  ArSICA 
(Adopted  by  the  general  board  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
In  the  U.S.A.  on  Feb.  23,  1966) 
Developments    In    southern    Africa    since 
our  resolution  of  June  4.  1964,  warrant  con- 
tinuing review.    Therefore,  we  call  particular 
attention  to: 

(A)  The  recommendations  of  the  World 
Order  Study  Conferences  qn  southern  Africa 
and  thoee  of  the  General  Committee  of  the 
International  Affairs  Commission. 

(B)  The  deep  concern  expressed  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Commission  of 
the  Churches  on  International  Affairs,  July 
12,  1965:  "The  executive  committee  views 
with  continuing  concern  the  tragic  and.  In 
fact,  deteriorating  situation  In  those  coun- 
tries of  southern  Africa  where  the  principle 
of  minority  white  rule  Is  the  basis  of  policy 
and  Is  maintained  by  repression  In  various 
forms  and  degrees.  It  Is  disturbing  to  note 
that  In  spite  of  the  demands  both  local  and 
international  for  greater  Justice,  governments 
have  hardened  their  position  In  South  Africa 
by  the  Intensification  of  the  policy  of  apart- 
held.  Inevitably  accompanied  by  an  ever- 
growing and  Increasingly  ruthless  system  of 
repression.  In  Southern  Rhodesia,  by  the 
search  for  escape  from  any  limitation,  pres- 
ent or  fut\u-e,  on  white  political  authority; 
In  Angola  and  Mozambique,  by  the  steps 
taken  by  the  Portuguese  Government  to  re- 
sist all  demands  to  share  any  authority  with 
the  peoples  of  these  countries." 

In  the  light  of  these  and  other  expressions 
of  the  deepening  concern  of  Christians.  In- 
cluding the  February  16.  1966,  World  Council 
of  Churches  resolution  on  Southern  Rho- 
desia, the  general  board  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  hereby: 

1.  Commends  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations  for  their  action  In  opftoslng 
the  unilateral  declaration  of  lndep>endence 
by  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  In  particular  for 
the  statement  of  the  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations  In  which  he  said.  "We 
cannot  condone  any  action  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  equal  rights  and  self-determina- 
tion of  all  the  peoples  of  the  territory"; 
and  requests  the  president  of  the  National 
Council  6t  Churches  to  convey  Its  apprecia- 
tion of  this  significant  action  to  them. 

Second,  calls  upon  the  U.S.  Government, 
pursuant  to  its  stated  policy  and  resolutions 
of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  take  such  further  economic  and 
political  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assist  the  British  Government  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  Its  stated  objectives  for  Southern 
Rhodesia,  Including  the  immediate  improve- 
ment of  the  political  status  of  the  African, 
the  repeal  of  all  racist  laws,  and  a  con- 
stitution acceptable  to  the  majority  of 
Southern  Rhodeslans. 

Third,  commends  the  decision  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  to  estab- 
lish a  fund  for  the  economic  development  of 
Basutoland,  Swaziland,  and  Bechuanaland, 
and  urges  the  United  States  to  contribute 
generously  to  this  fund. 

Fourth,  calls  up>on  the  constituent  com- 
munions of  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
to  support  the  ecumenical  program  for  emer- 
gency action  In  Africa,  initiated  by  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  which  Includes 
services  through  the  churches  to  needy  per- 
sons In  Southern  Africa. 

Fifth,  calls  upon  the  constituent  com- 
munions of  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
and  other  concerned  institutions  to  seek 
ways  and  means  of  enlarging  contacts  and 
exchanges  between  southern  Africans  and 
American  Christians — both  clergy  and  lay- 
men, white  and  nonwhlte — for  dialog  and 
discussion  of  those  racial  questions  affect- 


ing the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights  which  are 
pressing  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in 
southern  Africa. 

Sixth,  urges  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  apply  a  firmness  toward  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa  corresponding  to 
that  which  It  has  Indicated  It  would  apply 
to  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  to  that  end  to 
explore  and  exercise  such  political  and  eco- 
nomic pressures  as  may  lead  to  the  effective 
dissociation  of  the  United  States  and  its 
citizens  from  implicit  support  of  South 
Africa's  denial  of  rights  to  nonwhltes.  This 
should  include  such  measures  as: 

(a)  A  policy  of  discouragement  rather  than 
the  present  policy  of  encouragement  of  trade 
with  and  Investment  In  South  Africa;  such  a 
shift  would  be  In  accord  with  United  Nations 
recommendations. 

(b)  The  implementation  of  nondiscrim- 
inatory policies  In  employment  and  assign- 
ment of  personnel  In  U.S.  establishments  In 
South  Africa. 

(c)  The  granting  of  asylum  In  the  United 
States  to  political  refugees  from  South 
Africa. 

Seventh.  Expresses  appreciation  for  the  re- 
port on  "The  Future  South  Africa"  by  the 
British  Council  of  Churches  and  Its  action  In 
requesting  the  British  Government,  "as  a 
matter  of  urgency,  to  consider  what  measures 
are  required  to  Insure  that  Britain  and  her 
citizens  no  longer  act  In  such  a  way  as  to  en- 
courage apartheid." 

Eighth.  Urges  that  churches  and  their 
agencies  exercise  their  Influence  by  examining 
their  Investment  portfolios  to  determine 
whether  funds  are  Invested  in  U.S.  corpora- 
tions having  investments  In  enterprises  in 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa  which  practice 
racial  discrimination  and  support  apartheid, 
and  in  appropriate  cases  protesting  such 
practices  through  these  channels  of  Influ- 
ence. 

Approved,  92;  disapproved,  4;  absten- 
tions, 2. 

Statement    on    Rhodesian    Sttuation 

(Adopted  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  4Snited 
States  of  America.  Dec.  16.  1965) 
Mindful  of  anomalies  in  our  own  n.itlonal 
history,    especially     the    dispossession     and 
widespread  destruction  of  many  Indian  na- 
tions by  our  own  forebears  (whom  we  now 
call  heroes),  and  the  forced  importation  into 
this  country  of  African  people  as  slaves; 

In  a  spirit  of  penitence  for  our  failure  ade- 
quately to  correct  the  results  of  these  in- 
justices within  our  own  borders;  and 

Mindful  of  the  great  problems  and  dlffl- 
culties  In  our  national  history  caused  by 
these  misdeeds  and  failures; 

We  deplore  the  illegal  assumption  of  power 
In  Rhodesia  by  Ian  Smith  and  his  associates. 
It  is  a  scandal  to  the  gospel  of  reconciliation 
that  a  fearful  minority  of  220,000  people  seek 
to  erect  a  society  which  excludes  from 
human  and  political  selfhood  over  4  million 
people,  and  to  do  It,  as  Mr.  Smith  maintains, 
"In  the  name  of  Christianity,  Justice,  and 
civilization."  Almost  alone  In  the  situation. 
the  Anglican  Bishops  of  Mashonaland  and 
Matabeleland,  the  Christian  Council  of 
Rhodesia,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
of  the  country,  seek  to  keep  alive  the  hope 
of  Justice  and  equality  In  a  multiracial 
society. 

How  can  Christians  in  America  support 
the  church  and  the  people  of  Rhodesia? 
The  executive  council  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  believes  that  otu-  principal  assistance 
at  this  time  Is  to  help  create  the  conditions 
which  will  bring  about  the  rapid  restoration 
of  constitutional  government  to  that  land. 
This  win  involve  finding  ways  to  apply  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  political  pressures  against 
Mr.  Smith's  regime.  We  call  on  churchmen 
to  take  steps  In  their  btislness  dealings  and 
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communities  to  curtail  economic  transac- 
tions with  Rhodesia.  Whatever  sacrifice  this 
may  mean  on  a  temporary  basis  pales  along- 
side the  witness  our  brothers  are  called  on  to 
make  within  the  country  Itself.  We  urge 
vigorous  Joint  action  to  demonstrate  to  ova 
Government  and  to  the  United  Nations  that 
we  suppcM-t  the  Imposition  of  whatever  politi- 
cal and  economic  measures  are  necessary, 
nationally  and  Internationally,  to  bring  a 
speedy  end  to  the  regime. 

Only  after  the  removal  of  the  Illegal  Smith 
regime  can  the  groundwork  be  laid  for  a 
multiracial  society  based  on  full  participa- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  Government  and  an  end 
to  gross  denials  of  human  dignity. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  almost  universal  agree- 
ment that  Rhodesia's  attempt  to  make  a 
go  of  its  rebellion  against  Britain  must 
not  succeed.  Prime  Minister  Wilson,  In 
his  speech  to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  in  December,  called  upon  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  join  him  in  de- 
posing the  Ian  Smith  regime  in  Rhodesia 
through  economic  measures.  Only  South 
Africa  ahd  Portugal  voted  against  the 
resolution  in  the  United  Nations  con- 
demning the  unilateral  declaration  of 
independence  by  Rhodesia. 

G.  Mennen  Williams,  then  American 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs,  said: 

The  United  States  has  only  one  course  to 
follow — and  that  is  to  help  halt  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  Illegal  regime  in  Southern  Rho- 
desia and  to  assist  the  British  efforts  to 
achieve  an  orderly  transition  to  majority 
rule. 

The  African  states,  both  in  the  United 
Nations  and  through  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity,  have  called  for  the 
sternest  action  to  see  that  the  illegal 
Smith  regime  does  not  last.  Nine  of  the 
African  countries  have  broken  relations 
with  Britain,  because  force  has  not  been 
used  to  depose  the  regime.  So  far  not 
a  single  coimtry  has  olBclally  recognized 
the  Independent  Rhodesian  regime. 
Even  South  Africa  and  Portugal  have 
not  openly  embraced  Rhodesian  inde- 
pendence. Since  it  would  be  In  the  best 
Interests  of  both  Portuguese  colonial  rule 
and  of  the  white  minority  Government 
of  South  Africa  if  Ian  Smith's  gamble 
succeeded,  one  can  only  deduce  that  they 
are  skeptical  about  the  ultimate  victory 
of  the  Rhodesian  Government. 

Why  has  UDI  in  Rhodesia  set  off  such 
an  international  furor?  It  is  only  a 
landlocked  country  with  limited  re- 
sources and  a  population  of  a  little  over 
4  million  people.  The  answer  is  not 
found  Just  In  illegal  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence from  Britain.  The  British 
Government  intends  for  Rhodesia  to 
become  independent — as  with  all  the  rest 
of  her  colonies  in  Africa. 

Rhodesian  white  minority  independ- 
ence has  shaken  the  African  continent 
so  severely  because  a  "new  South  Africa" 
has  been  created.  The  Republic  of  South 
Africa  is  recognized  as  the  ultimate  chal- 
lenge to  the  right  of  independence  and 
equality  of  the  African  people  in  an  era 
when  Independence  and  equality  sum  up 
the  meaning  of  history  to  most  of  the 
Africans. 

Only  6  percent  of  the  population  of 
Rhodesia  is  white.  Under  the  1961  Con- 
stitution with  the  limitations  on  the 
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right  to  vote,  this  6  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation can  elect  50  out  of  the  65  members 
of  Parliament.  Twenty-eight  dollars  Is 
spent  per  year  for  the  education  of  the 
black  child,  while  $280  is  spent  for  the 
white.  Under  the  Land  Apportionment 
Act,  44  million  acres  are  set  aside  for  the 
4  million  Africans,  and  41  million  acres 
for  the  220,000  Europeans.  The  average 
industrial  wage  for  the  African  is  $190.60 
a  year;  for  the  European  it  is  $2,894. 
The  two  principal  African  political 
parties  are  banned  and  the  political  lead- 
ers are  either  in  exile  or  in  confinement. 

This  is  the  stuff  out  of  which  racial 
wars  are  made.  If  the  efforts  to  bring 
down  the  Ian  Smith  government  are  not 
soon  successful,  the  frustration  of  many 
African  leaders  and  their  governments 
will  lead  to  desperate  action.  African 
governments  not  prepared  for  the  most 
forceful  action  against  Rhodesia  may 
well  fall.  Good  relations  which  are  being 
established  In  some  of  the  east  and  cen- 
tral African  countries  between  the  Euro- 
pean minority  and  the  African  majority 
may  well  be  jeopardized.  Both  Britain's 
and  the  United  States*  friendly  relations 
with  many  of  the  African  countries  will 
likewise  be  jeopardized.  Thus  the  Uni- 
lateral Eteclaration  of  Independence  by 
Rhodesia  is  a  crisis  not  only  for  many  of 
the  Africans  in  Rhodesia  Itself,  and  for 
many  of  the  African  states,  but  also  for 
the  non-African  countries  attempting  to 
establish  soimd  relations  with  African 
independent  states. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  thank  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser]  for  his  re- 
marks today  In  support  of  freedom  and 
majority  rule  In  southern  Rhodesia.  He 
has  reminded  us  that  our  Government 
has  failed  to  enimciate  a  working  plan 
based  upon  those  principles;  in  the 
Rhodesian  crisis,  we  have  cautiously 
supported  the  British,  without  taking 
"the  risks  of  supporting  the  cause  of 
freedom." 

When  notions  like  majority  nale  and 
democracy  are  discussed  in  the  context 
of  southern  Africa,  their  advocates  are 
attacked  as  naive  and  impractical.  The 
usual  rhetoric  is  brought  forth:  Ameri- 
cans cannot  understand  the  different 
conditions  in  Africa;  African  majorities 
are  not  capable  of  governing  themselves; 
Africa  lacks  any  heritage  of  democratic 
institutions. 

But  the  conservative  rhetoric  misses 
the  point.  It  Aisses  the  Ingenuity  of 
political  institutions,  and  the  insights  of 
soimd  and  principled  international  rela- 
tions. When  I  join  Don  Fr.\ser  today  in 
calling  for  freedom  and  majority  rule  In 
southern  Rhodesia,  I  am  calling  on  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to 
enimciate  an  international  policy  which 
is  based  upon  freedom  and  majority  rule 
as  operating  principles.  Whether  Rhode- 
sia should  be  boycotted  or  sanctioned  or 
other  measures  taken  is  not  the  issue  at 
this  level.  First,  we  must  establish  a 
basis  on  which  to  operate. 

I  believe  that  we  must  operate  on  the 
assumption  that  freedom  and  majority 
rule  are  proper  elements  of  all  govern- 
ments and  that  therefore  we  must  gear 
our  foreign  policy  to  the  eventual  emer- 
gence of  democratic  political  Institutions 


in  all  countries.  We  must  not  be  caught 
supporting  or  generating  political  forces 
which  conflict  wlthf  retard,  or  destroy 
freedom  and  majority  rule. 

Much  of  our  foreign  policy  assumes 
these  operating  principles.  Economic 
development  is  supported  because  it  is  a 
prerequisite  to  the  development  of  demo- 
cratic political  institutions.  Social  re- 
form is  sought  in  many  countries  to 
spread  national  wealth,  to  invigorate  and 
extend  new  nationtil  electorates. 

But  our  policy  in  southern  Africa  has 
become  detached  from  these  operating 
principles.  Our  Government  is  behav- 
ing as  if  it  believes  the  undemocratic 
regimes  of  southern  Africa  will  not  at 
last  give  way.  This  Is  a  disastrous  as- 
sumption— an  assimiption  which  has 
long  been  avoided  in  the  implementation 
of  our  most  successful  international  pro- 
grams. 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  re- 
iterate that  freedom  and  majority  rule 
must  also  be  the  goal  of  a  government 
of  southern  Rhodesia.  Furthermore,  the 
United  States  must  take  initiatives  which 
will  move  southern  Rhodesia  along  the 
path  to  democratic  government.  0\ir 
policies  must  be  taken  in  light  of  that 
country's  present  rejection  of  majority 
rule  and  suppression  of  freedom. 

At  this  time,  I  would  also  like  to  apply 
what  I  have  said  about  American  policy 
toward  southern  Rhodesia  to  American 
policy  toward  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
For  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  conr 
sciously  building  and  maintaining  a  dic- 
tatorial political  showpiece. 

On  September  25,  1964.  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  told  the  American 
Negro  Leadership  Conference  on  Africa: 

The  United  States  has  a  deep  Interest  In 
events  in  southern  Africa.  In  our  dealings 
with  those  areas  our  position  Is  based  firmly 
on  the  belief  that  governments  derive  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Yet  that  fine  statement  has  not  been 
used  as  an  operating  principle  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  The  United  States 
has  Instead  develop>ed  a  handsoff  policy 
toward  the  South  African  Government, 
while  our  economic  investment  in  that 
country  Increases  each  year. 

Our  policy  toward  southern  Rhodesia, 
and  all  of  southern  Africa,  is  thus  locked 
up  in  our  modem  dilemma:  we  want  to 
support  democracy,  to  develop  freedom 
and  majority  rule,  in  a  world  where  such 
institutions  are  hard  to  find,  harder  to 
develop,  and  hardest  of  all  to  maintain. 
But  in  light  of  this  dilemma,  we  remain 
naive  and  impractical  if  we  believe  that 
our  Nation  can  survive  If  it  does  not 
initiate  and  support  policies  which  will 
produce  the  conditions  necessary  for 
democratic  institutions. 

Thus  the  keystone  of  our  foreign  policy 
should  be  the  strengthening  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  World  Court,  and 
similar  supranational  and  international 
bodies.  It  Is  through  the  slow  but  steady 
and  devoted  development  of  a  corpus  of 
world  law  that  democratic  Institutions 
can  flourish  throughoirt  the  world.  The 
accepted  prerequisites  of  a  national  dem- 
ocratic order — personal  and  organiza- 
tional Interaction  and  cooperation,  tol- 
eration of  dissent,  rejection  of  violence 
as  a  tool  of  p>olicy — are  just  as  necessary 
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In  the  achievement  of  International  or- 
der The  development  of  democratic  In- 
stitutions on  the  International  level 
snould  i^o  hand  in  hand  with  similar  de- 
velopment in  the  nations  now  emerging 
from  colonial  status. 

Our  country  cannot  continue  to  enun- 
ciate demxratlc  principles  while  its  busi- 
nessmen reap  profits  by  defying  policies 
based  on  the  search  for  democratic  In- 
stitutions, This  House  cannot  continue 
to  support  foreipn  sx)llcy  actions  on  a 
doctrine  of  Instant  anticommunlsin 
which  intimidates  friends  as  well  as 
foes— and  merely  strengthens  forces  in 
the  world  on  both  richi  and  left  which 
would  prevent  any  development  of  free- 
dom and  majority  rule. 

Our  Government  must  be  ready  to  dis- 
card lt»s  naivete  and  impracticallties.  It 
must  do  this  by  recoi?rU«ing  that  its  In- 
ternational policies  have  consequences 
for  the  development  of  democratic  in- 
stitutiorLS  everywhere.  It  must  pursue 
policies  which  tie  into  well-articidated 
democratic  assumption's,  It  must  not  al- 
low ina«tlon — or  poorly  thought  out  ac- 
tion—to  place  It  in  a  position  opposed  to 
achievement  of  freedom  and  majority 
rule. 

Mr  FRASER  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
items  on  the  Rhodeslan  crisis  recently 
havp  been  brought  to  my  attention.  I 
Include  them  as  a  part  of  the  Record 
followiner  my  remarks. 

The  AFLr-CIO  at  Its  last  biennial  con- 
vention adopted  a  resolution  on  Rhodesia 
and  South  Africa.  The  AFL-CIO.  which 
Is  a  strong  progressive  force  in  shaping 
many  aspects  of  our  domestic  and  in- 
temational  policy,  reafHrms  Its  support 
of  the  struggle  of  the  people  of  southern 
Africa  and  other  colonial  territories  in 
their  fight  for  justice  and  racial  equality 
and  nrmly  .states  lt.s  backing  of  ma- 
jority rule  m  Rhodesia. 

jOur  United  Nations  Ambassador, 
Arthur  Croldsberg.  is  quoted  In  this 
mornings  New  York  Times  on  the  Im- 
portance of  the  striiggle  In  Rhodesia. 
He  says.  "Failure  to  resolve  the  Rho- 
deslan" crisis  with  justice  to  the*  African 
majority"  would  strengthen  "extremism, 
violence,  and  racism'  in  Africa.  "Mod- 
erate African  leaders,  who  have  recently 
gained  ground  In  several  cotmtries, 
might  lo.-:e  ground  again." 

Tlie  AFL-CIO  resolution  and  excerpts 
from  the  New  York  Times  article  fol- 
lows ; 

RBSOLUTION    O.N-    R>iuDES:.\    .4KD    SOUTH    ATRICA 
A30PTCD   .AT  THE    1965   BrtNNlAL  CONVENTION 

OP   THK    .■VFL-CIO     DicEMBKB  9-16,    1965 

Believing  in  ihe  fundan.ental  right  of  peo- 
ples lo  free  themselves  from  alien  rule  and 
their  Inherent  right  to  seU-detennlnatlon  on 
the  basis  of  majority  rule; 

,\ware  of  the  explosive  situation  in  Rho- 
desia stemming  from  the  Illegal  seizure  of 
power  by  the  Ian  Smith  racist  clique; 

Conscloxis  of  the  possibility  of  a  race  war 
m  Rhodesia  which  v\n  plunge  the  whole  of 
Africa  In  a  bloodbath  and  poison  race  rela- 
tions the  world  over:  and  conscious  of  the 
positive  role  imd  duty  of  the  free  labor 
movement  ha.s  in  averting  this  human 
tragedy. 

Reaffirms  lis  support  of  the  struggle  of  the 
jjeopl"  of  southern  .\frlca  (South  Africa, 
.'^nu'h-W»»pt  .f.frK-f>.  Rhodesia,  Ang-Ma.  Mo- 
ziunblque  1  and  nther  colonial  territories  In 
their  fight  for  ]u.siice  and  nice  equality; 


Calls  upon  tha  VB.  Oovernment  to  initiate 
moves  that  will  help  quarantine  the  Ian 
Smith  racist  regime  and  te-lng  to  a  speedy 
end  the  pretensions  of  this  insane  power- 
drunk  clique; 

Urges  President  Johnson  to  call  upon  our 
ally — Great  Britain — on  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  of  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  to  the 
United  States,  to  begin  Immediate  and  ex- 
ploratory conversations  with  the  African 
Nationalist  leaders  with  a  view  to  the  Intro- 
duction of  a  constitution  based  on  majority 
rule; 

Calls  upon  the  free  labor  movement  to  give 
all  possible  humanitarian  and  material  as- 
sistance to  the  people  of  Rhodesia  in  their 
fight  to  secure  majority  rxUe  and  racial 
justice. 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times, 

Apr.  28,  1966] 

CtoLDBSBO  Wakns  on  Atrican  Crisis — Tells 

PUBLISHEBS      RHODISIAN      ISSUE      MUST      Bl 

Solved 

(By  Peter  Klhss) 

Arthtir  J.  Goldberg,  the  U.S.  repreaentative 
at  the  United  Nations,  contended  yesterday 
that  "fallxire  to  resolve  the  Rhodeslan  crisis 
with  justice  to  the  African  majority"  would 
strengthen  "extremism,  vlolerxce  and  racism" 
tn  Africa. 

"Moderate  African  leaders,  who  have  re- 
cently gained  ground  In  several  countries, 
might  lose  ground  again,"  he  declared  in  an 
appeal  for  support  of  United  Nations  efforts. 
He  addressed  1.600  persons  at  the  annual 
luncheon  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. 

He  said  that  in  the  case  of  Rhodesia,  every 
United  Nations  member,  even  South  Africa 
and  Portugal,  had  refrained  from  recognizing 
the  present  white  minority  regime. 

The  United  States,  he  said,  had  taken  a 
strong  stand  against  the  Rhodeslan  Govern- 
ment on  principles  of  the  equality  of  men 
and  of  self-determination,  as  well  as  "a  prac- 
tical Interest  in  maintaining  friendly  rela- 
tions" with  African  nations. 


This  latest  transfer,  announced  after 
18  months  of  surreptitious,  behind  the 
scenes  maneuverings,  is  the  latest  of  a 
series  of  wlthdj-awals  of  Federal  Instal- 
lations from  New  York.  Federal  instal- 
lation after  Federal  installation  has  been 
pulled  out  of  New  York  leaving  a  serious 
impact  on  the  city's  economy.  All  too 
often  these  establishments  have  been  re- 
established in  areas  where  the  cost-of- 
living  index  is  as  high  or  higher  than  in 
New  York.  It  is  with  these  facts  in  mind 
that  I  introduce  the  following  resolution: 

H.  Rbs.  834 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
announced  plans  to  transfer  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  Exchange  Services  from  New  York 
City  and  has  consistently  refused  to  honor 
congressional  requests  for  Information  out- 
lining the  detailed  reasons  for  the  transfer; 
and 

Whereas  the  proposed  move  has  been  un- 
der consideration  by  the  Department  for  18 
months  and  despite  objection  by  both  local 
government  leaders  and  congressional  lead- 
ers concerning  the  proposed  move;  and 

Whereas  Federal  installation  after  Fed- 
eral installation  has  left  New  York  City,  hav- 
mg  a  serious  Impact  on  the  city's  economy; 
and 

Whereas  many  such  Federal  Installatloiis 
have  been  reestablished  in  areas  with  a 
co6t-of -living  Index  higher  than  New  York: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  should  rescind  its  plans  for  the 
transfer  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange 
Services  from  New  York  City. 


PROTEST  AOAIN8T  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  DEFENSE'S  ANNOUNCE- 
MENT TRANSFERRINa  ARMY  AND 
AIR  FORCE  EXCHANGE  SERVICES 
FROM  NEW  YORK  CITY  TO  THE 
GREATER  FORT  WORTH-DALLAS 
AREA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Parbstein]  la 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Introducing  a  resolution  protesting  the 
Department  of  Defense's  announcement 
transferring  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Ex- 
change Services  from  New  York  City  to 
the  Greater  Port  Worth-Dallas  area. 
The  Department's  annoimcement  of 
April  25,  1966,  is  of  concern  to  me  since 
the  transfer  of  a  single  position  from  the 
New  York  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange 
Services  is  a  serious  matter  with  corre- 
sponding economic  consequences. 

Speaking  for  the  New  York  delegation, 
I  have  protested  the  move  to  the  Secre- 
taries of  Defense,  Army,  and  Air  Force 
but  have  to  date  received  no  satisfactory 
reply.  The  Defense  Department  has  re- 
fused to  make  available  for  review  of  in- 
terested Congressmen  a  report  allegedly 
describing  detailed  reasons  for  this  move. 
It  Is  my  belief  that  the  delegation  is  en- 
titled toinow  full  details  of  the  basis  for 
the  relocation. 


THE  SILVER  SALARIED  JOB  CORPS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Want  a  57-percent 
raise?  Join  the  staff  of  the  Job  Corps. 
The  208  staff  personnel  at  Camp  Gary, 
San  Marcos,  Tex.,  drawing  salaries  over 
$9,000  got  an  average  Increase  of  57  per- 
cent above  their  previous  salary;  22  of 
them  got  more  than  double  their  pre- 
vious salary.  Here  are  some  examples 
of  past  and  present  salaries  of  Camp 
Gary  personnel : 

The  manager  of  personnel  from  a  pre- 
vious salary  of  $5,000  to  $10,000. 

The  math  chairman  from  $4,730  to 
$10,080. 

The  citizenship  teacher  from  $4,800  to 
$10,080. 

The  chairman  of  commercial  skills 
from  $4,650  to  $10,080. 

The  welding  instructor  from  $3,200  to 
$9,780. 

The  teacher  of  commercial  skills  from 
$4,500  to  $9,780, 

Another  teacher  of  commercial  skills 
from  $4,300  to  $9,780. 

The  auto  mechanic  instructor  from 
$3,800  to  $9,780. 

'The  drafting  instructor  from  $4,764  to 
$9,780. 

The  science  teacher  from  $4,700  to 
$9,780, 

The  duty  officer  from  $4,500  to  $9,493. 

The  physical  education  instructor  from 
$4,600  to  $9,480. 

The  automatic,  facile  explanation  al- 
ways given  by  poverty  officials  for  high 
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salaries  is,  "We  need  the  best  people." 
Is  it  really  necessary,  however,  to  go  this 
far?  Aside  from  the  leakage  of  poverty 
funds  for  extravagant  salaries,  there  Is 
a  distressing  Impact  on  school  systems. 
What  school  board  can  compete  with 
their  rich  Uncle  Sam  who  apparently  has 
money  to  bum? 

One  hundred  and  fifty-four  of  the 
two  hundred  and  eight  at  Camp  Gary 
who  make  over  $9,000  came  directly  to 
Gary  from  school  jobs.  Is  is  necessary  to 
offer  $9,780  to  a  math  instructor  making 
S4,887  or  to  a  music  teacher  making 
$4,200  in  order  to  attract  them  to  come 
to  business? 

These  are  the  kind  of  facts  that  should 
have  been  brought  out  in  congressional 
hearings  and  which  were  not  brought 
out.  In  spite  of  our  efforts,  and  those  of 
Congresswoman  Green,  the  reason  for 
extravagant  costs  of  Job  Corps  camps 
remained  a  mystery  in  the  hearings. 
Camp  Gary  does  not  stand  alone ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  appears  to  be  a  typical  out- 
growth of  inept  administration  of  tije 
Job  Corps.  ; 

I  have  today  telegraphed  seven  other 
urban  Job  Corps  centers  for  full  data 
on  their  staff  salaries.  In  the  mean- 
while, my  collesigues  and  the  press,  you 
are  welcome  to  examine  the  complete 
salary  records  of  Camp  Gary  in  my  office. 

I  think  we  might  change  the  name 
of  this  operation  to  the  "Silver  Salaried 
Job  Corps" — or  the  "Story  of  Rags  to 
Riches." 


DEVELOPING  BETTER  MENTAL 
HEALTH  TREATMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  we  all  realize  the  importance  of 
proper  care  for  the  mentally  ill.  Over 
the  years,  and  especially  In  the  last 
decade  or  two,  our  knowledge  of  how 
best  to  treat  the  mentally  ill  has 
Increased  a  hundredfold,  and  through 
the  advances  in  this  field  many  have  been 
cured  and  have  assumed  their  rightful 
place  in  the  community.  I  am  especially 
proud  that  one  of  the  foremost  cham- 
pions of  the  Innovations  of  working  with 
and  for  the  mentally  ill  has  been  Roches- 
ter State  Hospital  in  Rochester.  Minn., 
and  I  recommend  to  all  my  colleagues 
the  following  article  from  the  February 
issue  of  Hospital  and  Community  Psy- 
chiafVy  on  the  progress  made  by  Roches- 
ter State  Hospital  in  the  treatment  of 
the  mentally  ill.  ■ 
State  Hospital  to  Become  Comprehensive 

Area  Mental  Health  Center 
(By  Edward  M.  Lltln,  M.D.,  head,  section  of 
psychiatry,  Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Bilinn.) 

(Note.— Dr.  UUn  Is  also  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  psychiatry  at  Mayo  Graduate  School 
of  Medicine,  which  Is  part  of  the  Graduate 
School.  University  of  Minnesota.) 

I.   preparing   the   COMMrTNITT 

The  final  report  of  the  Joint  Commission 
on  Mental  Illness  and  Health,  published  in 
1961,  represented  some  revolutionary  thlnk- 
wg  In  the  fields  of  mental  Illness  and  re- 
wrdaUon.  The  ideas  proposed  were  lucid 
fnd  logical,  and  they  formed  the  basis  for 
resident    Kennedy's    historic    massage    to 


Congress  on  mental  Illness  and  mental  re- 
tardation in  Petoruary  1963  and  for  subse- 
quent congressional  action  for  the  construc- 
tion of  community  mental  health  centers 
and  facilities  for  the  victims  of  mental  re- 
tardation. 

As  with  any  proposal  that  Involves  sweep- 
ing changes,  certain  controversial  issues 
arose.  Perhaps  the  most  controversial  was 
the  recommendation  that  all  large  public 
mental  hospitals  should  be  converted  into 
centers  for  victims  of  chronic  Invalidism, 
including  mental  Illness.  While  this  recom- 
mendation may  have  some  validity  for  large, 
extremely  Isolated  understaffed  public  mental 
hospitals,  the  more  easily  accessible,  mod- 
erate-sized public  mental  hospitals  can  and 
should  play  a  vital  role  in  planning  for  the 
new  community  mental  health  facilities. 

Our  experience  in  serving  a  catchment 
area  of  500,000  persons  In  Rochester,  Minn., 
and  adjoining  counties  demonstrates  that 
It  is  possible  to  Integrate  existing  community 
facilities  not  only  functionally  but  also  geo- 
graphically in  a  natural  center,  the  local 
public  mental  hospital. 

This  was  not  a  simple,  easy  task.  It  re- 
quired leadership,  patience,  cooperation,  and 
above  all  mutual  trust  between  each  of  the 
agencies  and  the  State  hospital.  For  years 
we  have  known  that  in  any  community  there 
are  multiple  agencies  and  facilities  con- 
cerned with  the  care  of  the  mentally  ill  and 
with  the  promotion  of  mental  health.  Yet 
these  agencies  have  always  been  notoriously 
poorly  integrated  and  coordinated;  they  have 
remained  separated  geographically  and  have 
carried  on  minimal  commvmlcatlon.  As  a 
result,  many  agencies  and  facilities  have,  at 
one  time  or  another  or  even  simultaneously, 
been  Involved  with  the  same  individual. 
Waste  of  effort  and  duplication  of  services 
were  inevitable. 

Traditionally  the  various  agencies  Jealous- 
ly guarded  their  autonomy  and  were  appre- 
hensive about  losing  their  identity.  This 
created  major  obstacles  to  close  communica- 
tion and  cross-referrals.  In  order  to  estab- 
lish on  the  campus  of  the  public  mental  hos- 
pital a  well-functioning  mental  health  cen- 
ter that  Included  all  these  agencies,  we  had 
to  assure  and  guarantee  their  autonomy. 

As  is   true  throughout   the   country,   the 
Rochester  State  Hospital's  bed  occupancy  has 
declined,  despite  an  Increase  In  the  number 
of  admissions.     This  Is  the  result  of  more 
intensive  treatment  methods,  better  staffing, 
and  a  philosophy  aimed  at  early  discharge. 
This  shrinking  of  population  made  available 
significant  amounts  of  space  In  the  buildings 
that  previously  were  occupied  by  Inpatients. 
We  felt  that  the  campus  of  this  excellent 
State  hospital   could  become  an  Ideal  geo- 
graphic center  for  the  many  health  facili- 
ties  In    the   Immediate    area.     Information 
about  individual  patients  and  clients  could 
flow  freely  from  one  agency  to  another.    Pa- 
tients' records  could  be  available  to  all  agen- 
cies through  a  common  numbering  system. 
Another  advantage  would  be  utilization  of 
existing  space,  which  would  avoid  the  cost 
of  new  construction — a  factor  favorably  re- 
garded by  elected  government  officials.    The 
rapidly  diminishing  stigma  of   being   in  a 
State  hospital  would  be  further  dissipated 
when  other  mental  health  facilities  were  lo- 
cated  on    its    campus.     A   well-functioning 
mental  health  center  would  emlch  the  train- 
ing and  experience  of  the  psychiatric  resi- 
dents at  the  Mayo  Clinic.     As  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  local  mental 
health  clinic,  I  knew  the  clinic  needed  larg- 
er quarters.     All   these  benefits   would   ob- 
viously   lead    to    better    treatment   for    pa- 
tients and  more  efficient  agency  operations. 
Keeping   In   mind   these   factors   and    the 
recent  deliberations  of  the  APA  Committee 
on   Mental   Hospitals   about   the   future   of 
public  mental  hospitals.  I  surveyed  the  exist- 
ing health  facilities  In  our  community.    We 
then  outlined  the  services  offered  by  the  dif- 


ferent agencies  and  pointed  out  the  advan- 
tages of  their  locating  on  the  campus  of  the 
State  hospital.  Among  organizations  that 
could  be  Included  In  the  projected  compre- 
hensive community  mental  health  center 
were:  the  excellent  State  hospital,  which  Is 
modem,  well  staffed,  and  progressive;  an 
outpatient  mental  health  clinic;  the  day  ac- 
tivity center  of  the  mental  retardation  as- 
sociation; an  active  chapter  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  mental  health;  an  active  center 
for  alcoholism  Information;  a  good  demon- 
stration nursery  school;  and  a  sheltered 
workshop.  If  many  or  all  of  these  organiza- 
tions were  geographically  located  on  the  cam- 
pus of  the  State  hospital,  they  covUd  be  col- 
lectively designated  as  a  comprehensive  area 
mental  health  center.  Each  separate  orga- 
nization would  retain  Its  own  identity  and 
autonomy. 

Major  advantages  would  Include  the  bene- 
ficial and  rapid  movement  of  each  patient  to 
the  facility  best  suited  for  his  needs,  plvia 
excellent  opportunities  for  consultation  and 
for  utilization  of  all  the  skills  and  tech- 
niques of  people  in  all  the  agencies.  Tho 
necessary  Ingredients  for  a  comprehensive 
community  mental  health  center,  as  defined 
by  the  law,  would  be  present:  an  inpatient 
facility,  an  outpatient  facility,  a  day  hos- 
pital, emergency  services,  and  24-hour  staff- 
ing. 

This  blueprint  for  the  establishment  of 
the  comprehensive  area  mental  health  cen- 
ter was  distributed  to  all  the  agencies,  their 
boards  of  directors,  and  elected  government 
officials,  Eind  It  was  widely  covered  by  the 
local  newspaper.  The  Initial  reaction  waa 
somewhat  predictable.  The  agencies  raised 
the  usual  objections  that  they  would  lose 
autonomy  and  identity  and  be  stigmatized  by 
being  located  on  the  campus  of  the  State 
hospital.  After  numerous  discussions,  how- 
ever, the  movies  were  effected  with  the  coop- 
eration of  city,  county,  and  State  officials,  and 
the  center  became  a  reality  exactly  1  year 
after  the  publication  of  the  blueprint. 

During  its  first  year  of  operation,  the  plan 
has  worked  beautifully  and  has  demonstrated 
the  advantages  of  close  geographical  concen- 
tration of  various  health  agencies,  close  com- 
munication among  them,  and  the  avoidance 
of  duplication  of  efforts  and  services.  Above 
all,  the  concentrated  and  combined  Inten- 
sive efforts  of  all  the  agencies  have  led  to 
better  patient  service. 

Ideally,  such  a  center  should  have  a  gov- 
erning body  duly  elected  by  the  participating 
agencies.  The  fimctlons  of  this  governing 
body  would  be  to  arbitrate  any  of  the  minor 
policy  differences  that  might  be  expected  to 
rise.  This  governing  body  might  also  be  able 
to  request  and  administer  grants  for  the 
operation  of  the  overall  center. 

The  success  of  such  a  project  depends 
upon  Initiative,  leadership,  maturity,  co- 
operation, and,  above  all,  mutual  trust  and 
respect.  But  we  think  we  have  clearly  dem- 
onstrated the  role  the  State  mental  hospital 
can  play  as  an  integral  functioning  part  of 
operation  of  the  overall  center. 

n.    PKKPARING    THE    HOSPITAL 

(By  PrancU  A.  Tj'ce,  M.D.,  medical  director 
Rochester  (Minn.)  State  Hospital,  and 
Robert  R.  Rynearson,  M.D.) 

(Note. — Dr.   Rynearson  was  formerly  as- 
sistant medical  director  at  Rochester  (Minn.)  ^ 
State  Hospital.     He  Is  now  consultant  psy- 
chlatrUt    at    the   Scott    and    White    Clinic, 
Temple,  Tex.) 

Rochester  State  Hospital,  opened  In  1879, 
today  serves  a  population  of  500.000  In  18 
counties.  During  the  last  15  years,  mainly 
under  the  direction  of  Magnus  Petersen,  MJ3., 
medical  superintendent  from  1942  to  1960, 
the  Klrkbride  buildings  have  been  completely 
replaced  by  modem  two-story  buildings 
housing  patients  In  single  or  double  rooms. 
No  building  accommodates  more  than  200 
patients.    The  hospital,  situated  within  the 
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city  limits  of  Rochester.  Minn.,  has  the  re- 
spect of  the  commur.lty  for  Its  record  of  dedi- 
cated service  and  enjoys  a  close  afflUatlon 
with  the  Mayo  CUnlc. 

Some  review  of  preceding  events  Is  needed 
to  understand  how  this  once-tradltlonal 
State^hospltal  became  one  of  the  units  com- 
prising the  Southeastern  Minnesota  Regional 
Mental  Health  Center. 

Before  Independent  agencies  would  locate 
on  the  hospital  campus,  two  things  had  to 
occur:  Physical  spnce  had  to  be  available  in 
the  State  hospital  buildings,  and  the  general 
community  had  to  accept  the  hospital  as  an 
Intensive  treatment  center. 

Plpure  1  (not  printed  In  Record^  shows  the 
resident  hospital  populations  and  the  total 
admissions  and  voluntary  admissions  during 
the  10-year  period  between  1955  and  1965. 
The  reduction  In  hoepltal  population  since 
1959  means  that  a  large  number  of  patients, 
mostly  long-hospltallzed.  were  discharged 
Into  the  community.  Minnesota  Mental 
Health  Law  No.  1.  adopted  In  1960,  provides 
that  no  patient  may  stay  In  a  public  Institu- 
tion simply  for  lack  of  funds  to  move  out 
Into  the  community.  To  implement  this 
law.  the  hospital  social  service  department 
set  up  two  separate  services — preplacement 
to  prepare  patients  for  foeter  care  placement, 
and  predlscharge  to  prepare  them  to  return 
to  their  own  families. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  2  services,  the 
■oclal  service  depwrtment  has  helped  1,599 
patients  to  plan  for  living  outside  the  hos- 
pital. A  study  was  made  of  664  of  these  pa- 
tients (436  women  and  228  men)  who  were 
handled  during  the  first  3  years  of  the  pre- 
placement program.  Their  agee  ranged  from 
under  20  to  over  80  for  the  women  and  to 
*■  over  72  for  the  men  Eighteen  percent  of 
\  the  women  and  8  percent  of  the  men  had 
been  in  the  h'wpltal  for  more  than  25  years. 
The  average  length  of  stay  was  7  years. 

During  the  3  years,  440  of  these  patients 
left  the  hospital  for  placement  In  the  homes 
of  nonrelatlves.  In  residential  hotels.  In 
groups  of  2  or  3  In  congregated  homes, 
or  m  privately  operated  nursing  homes. 
Some,  of  working  age.  already  had  Jobs  wait- 
ing: others  took  training  through  the  State's 
vocational  rehabilitation  division.  Twenty- 
four  cft-ses  were  closed  because  no  resource 
was  available  or  the  mental  and  physical 
health  of  thp  patient  did  not  Improve  suffi- 
ciently for  discharge  Of  the  440  discharged 
pattenu  studied,  more  than  71  percent  of 
the  men  and  more  than  74  percent  of  the 
women  have  remained  out  of  the  hospital  for 
2.^  months  or  more^ 

This  reduction  In  hospital  population  made 
ward   space   available   that  could   accommo- 
date the  various  community  agencies.    How- 
ever, physical  space  in  a  state  mental  hospl- 
1  ta:  will  not  be  utilized  by  community-based 

agencies  unless  the  hospital  itself  has  gained 
acceptance  These  agencies,  despite  their 
function  with  or  relationship  to  the  mental 
hospital,  tend  to  reflect,  particularly  through 
their  governing  boards,  the  prevailing  com- 
munity attitudes  toward  the  hospital.  In 
1959,  therefore,  the  hospital  made  a  general 
approach  to  become  freely  available  and  ac- 
ceptable as  a  treatment  center  for  all  In- 
dividuals In  Its  receiving  area  who  required 
and  needed  its  .services  The  fact  that  we 
pref-rred  to  receive  pat',er«t8  by  voluntary  ad- 
missDn  was  underscored  in  numerous  formal 
and  informal  .speeches  we  made. 

However  no  activity  could  have  succeeded 
in  m  xlifving  the  community's  image  of  the 
hospit.il  unless  hi:>spllal  staff  members  and 
the  resident  patient  population  and  their 
friends  ,\cd  relatives  were  firmly  convinced 
that  the  hospital  was  an  active  treatment 
center  This  conviction  must  be  present  be- 
fore the  community's  concept  of  the  hospital 
can  change  It  is  the  hospital's  image  of 
lueif  that  drifts  out  into  the  community 
to  precede  and  influence  public  attitudes. 


Since  1959.  certain  broad  changes  In  this 
hospital's  traditional  attitudes  toward  staff, 
patients,  and  the  community  have  gradually 
developed.  These  three  groups  are  so  closely 
related  that  a  favorable  response  In  one  area 
may  be  expected  to  positively  affect  the  other 
two.  The  changes  were  Intended  to  free  the 
staff,  the  patients,  and  the  community  from 
all  restrictive  factors  that  prevented  the 
maximum  effective  use  of  each  individual  and 
of  the  hospital  itself. 

These  changes  resulted  from  the  personal 
and  professional  revolt  of  the  medical  di- 
rector as  a  physician  against  three  existing 
State  hospital  traditions: 

The  diminishing  of  the  physician's  free- 
dom of  action  with  his  patients; 

The  necessity  of  treating  an  essentially 
captive  patient  population.  Long-hoepltal- 
Used  patients  were  held  captive  by  their  pas- 
sive acceptance  of  and  dependence  on  the 
hospital  routine;  the  newly  admitted  were 
actually  bound  by  legal  commitments. 
Curiously  enough,  many  patients  fo'und  it 
was  as  difficult  to  get  Into  the  hospital  as  It 
was  to  leave;  certainly  no  general  hospital 
has  such  rigid  admission  criteria  or  requires 
a  legal  hearing  before  It  accepts  a  patient; 

The  community  and  professional  attitudes 
that  a  State  hospital  Is  not  an  acceptable 
area   for  professional   growth    and   status. 

Basic  to  "the  State  mental  hospital  prob- 
lem" Is  that,  for  want  of  people  who  were 
specialists,  systems  were  devised  to  care  for 
large  patient  populations.  The  result  was 
standardization  In  lieu  of  specialization.  In 
1959,  although  the  professional  staff  at 
Rochester  State  Hospital  was  depleted,  a 
small  group  of  specialists  was  available. 
Others  were  recruited  later.  These  Individ- 
uals—psychiatrists, physicians,  psychologists, 
social  workers,  chaplains,  rehabilitation 
therapists,  nurses,  and  psychiatric  techni- 
cians— were  accepted  as  specialists  who,  al- 
though they  were  all  concerned  with  patient 
care,  were  not  similar.  They  offered  parti- 
cular and  different  approaches  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  total  treatment  program.  These 
differences  of  professional  training  and 
orientation  were  to  be  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported. As  each  group  grew  In  Its  profes- 
sional skills,  It  had  the  responsibility  to 
teach  an  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
these  skills  to  other  groups. 

We  tried  to  allow  each  professional  staff 
member  to  achieve  emotional  tmd  profes- 
sional Independence  so  he  In  turn  could  help 
patients  achieve  emotional  and  social  Inde- 
pendence. The  primary  responsibility  for 
patient  care  remains  with  the  physician. 
All  other  groups  contribute  their  special 
skills  and  differences  to  Influence  favorably 
each  patient's  Illness. 

The  servlcee  of  the  Rochester  State  Hospi- 
tal were  reorganized  Into  three  departments : 
surgery,  medicine,  and  psychiatry.  Each 
has  a  departmental  head.  Each  service  is 
Independent,  accepts  admissions  to  Its  spe- 
cific area,  and  Is  responsible  for  Its  own 
treatment  program  and  for  discharging  Its 
own  patients.  Personnel  In  other  depart- 
ments— psychologists,  social  workers,  chap- 
lains, rehabilitation  therapists,  and  so  on — 
are  seen  as  central  resources.  They  are  re- 
quired to  develop  their  programs  to  meet  the 
demands  made  on  them  by  the  three  medical 
departments.  Much  authority  previously 
confined  to  the  superintendent  has  been  del- 
egated; all  Incoming  communications,  for 
Instance,  go  directly  to  the  staff  person  con- 
cerned. 

This  broad  lateral  delegation  of  authority 
enables  the  medical  director  to  function  as 
chief  of  one  of  the  psychiatric  services.  In- 
terestingly enough,  since  the  assistant  medi- 
cal director  Is  head  of  the  psychiatry  depart- 
ment, the  medical  director,  as  chief  of  one  of 
the  psychiatric  services.  Is  responsible  to  the 
assistant  medical  director.  It  Is  the  feeling 
of  the  medical  director  that  In  this  particu- 
lar hospital  the  role  of  medical  director  could 


well  be  rotated  among  the  senior  staff;  the 
need  for  a  strong  central  figure  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  Important.  This  Is  not  Intended 
to  depreciate  the  olHce  of  medical  director. 
But  where  there  Is  strong  staff  Involvement 
In  the  program,  continuity  of  treatment  phi- 
losophy does  not  depend  on  one  Individual. 
The  Rochester  State  Hospital,  through  Its 
affiliation  with  the  Mayo  Clinic,  provides 
complete  surgflcal  services  to  patients  from 
other  State  Institutions,  who  are  transferred 
to  Rochester  for  this  purpose.  This  program 
admits  some  800  patients  a  year  and  Is  di- 
rected by  the  anesthesiologist  of  the  Roches- 
ter State  Hospital  staff.  All  surgical  admis- 
sions come  directly  to  this  department.  Ex- 
cept for  the  bedrooms,  men  and  women  are 
not  segregated.  The  hospital  staff  anesthe- 
siologist also  directs  an  accredited  school  for 
nurse  anesthetists,  a  program  that  Is  un- 
usual In  a  State  mental  hospital. 

The  medical  department  provides  the  ad- 
mission medical  examination  and  dally  medi- 
cal care  for  all  patients.  The  department 
head  Is  an  Internist.  All  geriatric  patients 
are  admitted  first  to  the  acute  medical  ward 
for  Intensive  medical  and  psychiatric  evalua- 
tion. These  patients,  men  and  women,  are 
then  held  on  the  acute  medical  ward  until 
they  are  discharged  or  transferred  to  a 
psychiatric  unit  or  a  chronic  medical  (geri- 
atric) unit. 

Before  1965  we  had  the  typical  State  mental 
hospital   structure:    an   Intensive   admission 
unit  of  100  beds,  and  3  continued-treatment 
buildings  of  200  beds  each.     This  structure 
was  revised.     The  Intensive  treatment  center 
was    vacated    and    became    the    commimlty 
consultation  center,  which  houses  numerous 
outside  agencies  &a  well  as  our  day  hospital 
and  day  nursery.     Three  separate  inpatient 
psychiatric  services  were  set  up  In  the  con- 
tinued-treatment    buildings.     Each     service 
now  has  a  male  and  female  admission  unit 
and  a  complement  of  chronic,  long-hospltal- 
lzed patients.    Thus,  each  of  the  three  serv- 
ices has  a  cross  section  of  the  entire  psy- 
chiatric population  of  the  hospital.     We  do 
not  Isolate  long-hospltallzed  patients  because 
the  concept  of  continued  treatment  seems  to 
foster    the   concept   of   chronlclty.     All  pa- 
tients needing  readmlsslon  return  to  their 
original    service.     Each    psychiatric    service 
also  follows  discharged  patients  who  cannot 
be  referred  to  other  sources  for  Bupervlslon. 
The  day  hospital  Is  the  fourth  unit  In  the 
psychiatric     service     and    was    opened    on 
March  30.  1964.  with  three  patients.     To  date 
it  has  handled  132  patients,  94  women  and 
38  men;  42  are  currently  In  the  active  treat- 
ment program.    Patients'  ages  range  from  16 
to  85.  with  an  average  of  42.    Sixty-nine  per- 
cent had  previously  been  treated  at  Rochester 
State    Hospital.     Forty-two    percent   of   the 
patients   have   a  diagnosis   of   psychosis;   33 
percent,  of  neurosis:  and  the  remaining  26 
percent  have  various  personality  disorder*. 
The  length  of  stay  is  usually  about  10  weeks, 
but  has  ranged  from  less  than  1  week  to  72 
weeks.     Of    the   total    number   of   patlenta 
treated  In  the  day  hospital,  61  percent  have 
been   discharged,   9    percent    transferred  to 
other   hospital    wards,    and    30    percent   are 
continuing  on  the  active  treatment  program. 
To  date  11  percent  of  the  patients  treated  in 
the  dav  hospital  have  returned  to  Rochester 
State  Hospital,  either  to  the  day  hospital  or 
as  Inpatients. 

The  day  hospital  also  supervises  the  day- 
care nursery,  which  provides  care  5  days  s 
week  for  the  children  of  patients  attending 
the  day  hospital  or  the  mental  health  clinic. 
Most  are  preschool  children,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  the  nursery  has  In  many  cases  been 
the  one  thing  that  has  enabled  the  mother 
to  attend  the  day  hospital  or  clinic.  Volun- 
teers also  leave  their  children  In  the  nursery 
while  they  work  In  the  hospital,  and  many 
of  them  would  not  be  able  to  give  their  serv- 
ices but  for  the  nursery.  Prom  January  1. 
through    August    31,     1965,     the    day-car* 
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nursery  was  utilized  by  1,356  children.  Some 
of  the  children  spent  the  whole  day  there 
during  the  total  period  of  the  mother's  day- 
hospital  treatment.  Others  used  the  nursery 
merely  for  the  hour  or  so  of  the  mother's 
appointment  at  the  mental  health  clinic. 
Five  children  on  the  nursery  roster  as  "emer- 
gency" were  accommodated  at  the  State  hos- 
pital with  their  families  for  4  days  following 
destruction  of  their  homes  by  a  flood. 

The  preplacement  ward  Is  the  fifth  unit  In 
the  psychiatric  service.  It  provides  a  mixed 
ward  for  men  and  women  patients  In  single 
rooms.  These  are  long-hospltallzed  patients 
who  are  preparing  to  leave  the  hospital. 
They  have  minimum  supervision  and  are 
encouraged  to  move  freely  In  the  commimlty. 
Some  have  work  placements  in  the  town. 
The  unit  is  located  in  the  Community  Con- 
sultation Center,  which  is  an  area  of  maxi- 
mum dally  activity.  The  day  nursery  Is 
situated  on  the  preplacement  ward. 

The  sixth  unit  In  the  psychiatric  service 
operates  the  comprehensive  program  for 
school-age  children  recently  started  at  the 
Rochester  State  Hospital  In  an  attempt  to 
meet  the  educational,  psychological,  psy- 
chiatric, medical,  and  social  needs  of  a  va- 
riety of  handicapped  children,  primarily  the 
emotionally  111  and  the  mentally  retarded. 
Two  main  programs  are  Involved— the  hospi- 
tal school  for  school-age  State  hospital  pa- 
tients and  the  day  activity  center,  run  by  the 
mental  retardation  association  for  severely 
mentally  retarded  students.  The  day  hos- 
pital nursery  and  the  Aldrlch  Memorial 
Nursery  School  for  normal  and  selected  prob- 
lem preschool  children,  one  of  the  community 
agencies  on  the  hospital  campus,  consult  and 
cooperate  with  the  total  school  program. 

Each  of  these  Individual  proerams  has  its 
own  teaching  staff.  A  consultant-coordi- 
nator on  the  staff  of  the  State  hospital,  an 
educational  psychologist  with  specUlIzed 
training  and-  experience  with  mentally  re- 
tarded and  emotionally  111  children,  is  over- 
all director  of  the  comprehensive  program. 
The  director,  Brian  Shears,  M.A.,  Is  responsi- 
ble for  liaison  with  the  various  other  pro- 
fessional disciplines  at  the  State  hospital, 
with  the  Rochester  public  schools  (now 
legally  responsible  for  the  hospital  school 
program) .  and  with  other  Involved  and  inter- 
ested community  resources,  such  as  the 
mental  health  clinic.  I^e  ensures  liaison 
and  cooperative  efforts  among  the  individual 
programs  and  acts  as  consultant  and  adviser 
to  each. 

Students  at  the  hospital  school  come 
primarily  from  southeastern  Minnesota  and 
have  been  referred  to  the  hospital  for  psychi- 
atric observation  and  treatment.  The  ob- 
jective of  the  school  program  Is  to  maintain 
normal  academic  programs.  Students  may 
also  be  referred  to  the  school  program  by 
the  Department  of  Special  Education. 
Rochester  Public  Schools,  when  this  setting 
1«  considered  appropriate  for  a  particular 
child's  needs. 

Students  at  the  day  activity  center  are 
mentally  retarded  children  for  whom  there 
Is  no  place  in  the  public  schools.  The  center 
has  a  morning  group  of  young  children  and 
an  all-day  group  of  teen-agers  and  adults. 
It  Is  located  In  one  wing  of  the  women's  geri- 
atrics building.  The  hospital  school  U  lo- 
cated In  a  similar  wing  of  the  men's  geri- 
atrics building.  These  buildings  are  adja- 
cent, and  the  children  share  a  common  play 
wea  between  the  buildings.  The  older  pa- 
tients are  stimulated  by  and  interested  In 
tbe  dally  activity  and  lively  play  of  the 
children. 

Children  at  the  Aldrlch  Memorial  Nursery 
School  and  the  day  hospital  nursery  come 
primarily  from  the  city  of  Rochester.  The 
possibility  of  moving  a  child  from  one  pro- 
Bram  to  another  when  appropriate  and  bene- 
Oclal  Is  envisioned. 

Also  In  1959  we  started  taking  definitive 
»toUnlfitratlve  steps  to  free  patients  of  those 


restrictions,  often  htmilliatlng  and  some- 
times purposeless,  that  were  termed  "routine 
hospital  procedures."  Many  of  these  rules 
appeared  to  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  staff 
rather  than  the  patients.  Their  effect  was 
to  Increase  passivity  and  dependence,  and  to 
Infantalize  and  derogate  the  patients. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  list  these  changes 
and  arrogant  to  assume  that  they  are  new. 
All  are  practiced  in  many  centers  and  have 
been  described  before.  Indeed,  administra- 
tive changes,  though  stimulating  and  excit- 
ing, are  not  Individually  or  collectively  Im- 
portant m  themselves.  The  important  fac- 
tor Is  the  reason  for  change,  the  nucleus  of 
the  hospital's  orientation,  and  the  focus  of 
Its   energies,   efforts,   and   planning. 

This  focus  should  be  on  the  patient  and 
more  specifically  on  the  patient's  concept  of 
himself  as  a  sick  person.  If  this  is  the  agreed 
focus,  the  purely  mechanical  changes  develop 
meaning,  fall  Into  place,  and  lose  the  evan- 
gelistic fervor  with  which  they  are  sometimes 
held  (for  Instance.  "We  must  keep  the  ward 
open,"  whether  or  not  this  is  realistic  In  view 
of  the  ward  problems ) . 

It  Is  Impressive  that  most  patients  one  en- 
counters In  a  State  hospital  have  a  lowly  self- 
Image,  This  decrease  In  self-esteem  exists 
regardless  of  the  diagnostic  category.  Many 
factors  impinge  upon  the  patient  to"  produce 
this  lowly  self-image,  and  if  we  look  at  each 
In  turn,  the  opportunities  for  psychiatric 
administrative  changes  become  apparent. 

It  Is  evident  that  none  of  the  forces  shown 
impinging  on  the  patient  are  usually  sup- 
portive or  constructive  In  Increasing  his  self- 
esteem.     Indeed,  In  most  cases  they  further 
depreciate    his    self-image.    Because    these 
forces  are  reverberating,  everyone  Involved, 
Including  the  staff,   the   hospital,   and   the 
relatives,   suffers    a   general   depreciation   of 
status.     "We  cannot  get  young  psychiatrists 
to  seek  careers  in  State  hospitals,"  say  pro- 
fessors  of   psychiatry.     "Should   State    hos- 
pitals   do    research^"    ask    investigators.     "I 
have  not  told  anyone  that  my  husband  Is  In 
the  State  hospital."  says  the  wife  of  a  patient. 
We  expect  our  medical  staff  to  act  as  the 
catalyst  in  changing  the  attitudes  of  hospital 
staff,  patients,  relatives,  and  community  to- 
ward   themselves,   and   toward    each    other. 
The  ward  physician  must  treat  his  patients 
and   their   relatives   with   the   same   formal 
courtesy  that  Is  demanded  In  private  prac- 
tice, by  addressing  patients  as  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or 
Miss,  the  social  titles  that  were  theirs  before 
admission.     Patients  should  retain  their  es- 
sential belongings — rings,  watches.  Jewelry, 
and  pocketbooks — and  be  allowed  to  decorate 
their  bed  space  with  personal  objects  such 
as  a  radio,  a  vase  of  fiowers.  a  clock,  or  pic- 
tures   of    their    family.    These    are    small 
things  but  they  are  Important  In  preserving 
identity.    Patients   should   wear    their   own 
clothing,    not    Institutional    clothes,    and    It 
should  be  well  understood  that  no  one  will 
be  allowed  to  walk  around  the  grounds  un- 
tidy, unshaven,  or  with  his  clothes  in  dis- 
array.    A  patient  who  Is  unkempt,  regardless 
of  his  degree  of  regression,  should  be  sent 
back  to  the  ward  to  tidy   up.     All  patients 
must  be  expected  to  shave  dally  and  not  de- 
pend  on  a  weekly  visit  from  the  hospital 
barber;  they  can  do  this  themselves  or  help 
each  other. 

The  routine  admission  bath,  the  censoring 
of  mall,  the  marking  of  clothing,  and  many 
other  "routine  prt>cedures"  were  dlscon- 
.Jicued  without  difficulty.  'Visiting  hours 
were  extended  from  9:00  ajn.  to  8:30  p.m. 
every  day.  If  the  patient  Is  eating  or  in 
group  therapy,  his  visitor  waits,  and  If  he  Is 
working,  the  visitor  is  encouraged  to  go  and 
visit  him  In  the  work  area. 

If  we  support,  encourage,  and  reinforce  any 
measure  that  Increases  the  patients  self- 
esteem,  we  are  in  a  position  to  expect  him  to 
act  responsibly.  If  we  expect  this,  most  peo- 
ple will  act  responsibly,  and  the  question  of 
whether  patients  should  be  locked  in  wards 


hardly  arises.  In  most  caAes  It  would  not 
make  sense;  indeed,  when  we  opened  our 
wards  we  made  the  rather  odd  discovery  that 
we  could  not  find  out  why  many  of  them  had 
been  locked.  The  fundamental  problem  is 
the  patient's  self-image  which  is  distorted 
and  depreciated  by  many  forces.  Reinforc- 
ing any  activity  that  tends  to  Improve  the 
self-image  of  the  mentally  HI  patient  sug- 
gests, allows,  and  Insxires  the  success  of 
various  psychiatric  administrative  Improve- 
ments that  are  on  the  Increase  today  In  men- 
tal hospitals. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  chief  medical  admin- 
istrative officer  In  the  hospital  to  see  that 
these  changes  In  philosophy  are  understood, 
accepted,  and  supported  by  all  departments. 
This  necessitates  his  meeting  regularly  with 
normurslng  personnel,  kitchen  staff,  mainte- 
nance workers,  dietitians,  gardeners,  and  in- 
deed with  all  staff,  because  all  of  them  work 
with  patients.  This  should  Include  also  that 
strangely  forgotten  section,  the  night  staff. 
Regular  discussions  wj,th  these  groups  will 
show  them  their  unrecog^nized  therapeutic 
potential  and  stimulate  their  Increased  In- 
terest In  Improving  their  working  relations 
with  patients. 

When  the  hospital  wished  to  make  Its  serv- 
ices freely  available  to  the  community,  we 
realized  this  was  not  enough;  these  services 
must  also  be  freely  acceptable.  Many  bar- 
riers prevented  the  community  from  using 
the  hospital  freely.  Barriers  of  fear  and 
ignorance  were  easily  recognized.  But  other 
barriers  unknown  to  us  existed  between  the 
hospital  and  Its  referring  agencies — the  fam- 
ily physician,  welfare  agencies,  courts.  Judges, 
police,  and  so  on.  These  difficulties,  based  on 
poor  communications  and  misinterpretations, 
infiuenced  many  of  the  agencies'  attitudes 
toward  the  hospital. 

We  felt  that  the  degree  of  community  ac- 
ceptance could  be  roughly  measured  by: 

The  total  admission  rate  to  the  hospital — 
seen  as  a  general  demand  for  its  services; 

The  voluntary  admission  rate  In  partlcu- 
lar — seen  as  an  Individual  demand  for  lU 
services; 

The  responses  from  community  sources — 
welfare  agencies,  courts,  mental  health  clin- 
ics, discharged  patients,  relatives,  and  so  on — 
about  their  experiences  and  difficulties  'with 
the  hospital. 

This  last  point  was  considered  Important 
enough  that  in  1960,  when  the  hospital  was 
still  very  short  of  medical  staff,  one  psychia- 
trist was  delegated  to  act  as  a  circuit  rider 
In  the  hospital's  receiving  area.  This  psychi- 
atrist contacted  all  the  referring  agencies  and 
endeavored  to  Improve  communication,  to 
solve  agency  or  Individual  problems  with  the 
hospital  at  the  community  level,  and  to 
spread  throughout  the  area  the  Idea  that  we 
preferred  voluntary  admission  to  commit- 
ment. Community  groups  began  to  accept 
the  fact  that  the  hospital  wanted  to  know 
where  It  fell  short,  that  Is  was  Interested  In 
continuity  of  care,  and  that  It  saw  discharge 
as  one  step  toward  emotional  and  social  in- 
dependence, not  as  synonymous  with  rejec- 
tion or  discontinuance  of  service  by  the  hos-  , 
pital.  This  activity,  though  seemingly  ex-  ' 
pensive  of  scarce  professional  time,  proved 
to  be  worthwhile.  Admissions,  particularly 
voluntary  admissions,  Increased.  Most  grati- 
fying was  the  number  of  previously  commit- 
ted patients  who  returned  as  voluntary  ad- 
missions. 

It  has  been  possible  now  to  Incorporate  a 
great  deal  of  this  circuit  riding  Into  the  ex- 
tension service  of  the  hospital  social  service 
department.  A  hospital  social  worker  is  per- 
manently available  to  refer  a  particular  com- 
munity problem  quickly  to  the  appropriate 
hospital  service. 

Our  work  with  the  professional  staffs  Of 
agencies  Indicated  other  areas  to  be  explored. 
Many  of  these  agencies  have  boards  of  con- 
trol, which  in  some  cases  had  strong  nega- 
tive feelings  about  the  hospital.  The  pro- 
fessional staffs  were  often  caught  between 
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the  requests  for  service  made  by  the  hospital 
and  the  demand  for  economy  made  by  their 
boards.  The  medical  director  and  the  direc- 
tor of  the  hospital  social  service  met  with 
these  boards  to  explain  the  hospital's  treat- 
ment approach.  Its  philosophy.  Its  Interest  in 
continuity  of  patient  care.  Its  respect  for  the 
appropriate  safegfuards  demanded  by  the 
community,  and  Its  understanding  of  the 
hard  necessities  of  budget  and  staff  shortages. 
When  the  boards  realized  the  hospital  was 
trying  to  find  Its  own  place  as  a  community- 
based  service  and  wanted  to  know  what  prob- 
lems were  occurring,  attitudes  and  relatlon- 
shl{>8  improved 

The  chaplaincy  department  carries  on  a 
vigorous  program  designed  to  involve  parish 
clergy  with  the  hospital.  Community  clergy 
also  learn  about  the  hospital  through  an 
annual  day  of  orientation  to  which  new 
clerics  In  the  area  are  Invited.  Department 
heads  of  several  disciplines  describe  the  hos- 
pital's program  In  presentations  that  com- 
municate the  philosophy  of  the  hospital  as 
a  community-oriented  agency  devoted  to 
helping  Individuals  in  trouble. 

When  a  clergyman  visits  an  Individual  pa- 
tient, all  levels  of  staff  assist  blm  to  under- 
stand the  specific  Illness  of  the  parishioner 
and  his  treatment  program.  A  clergyman  Is 
Immediately  advised  by  letter  when  a  mem- 
ber of  his  congregation  Is  hospitalized  or  re- 
leased. He  Is  urged  to  maintain  contact 
with  the  member  during  the  crisis  of  hospi- 
talization and  to  give  sympathetic  support 
when  the  patient  returns  to  the  community. 
As  a  result  of  this  acceptance  and  Involve- 
ment, the  hospital  Is  held  In  high  regard  by 
most  of  the  700  clergy  In  our  receiving  area. 
They  In  turn  very  poeltlvely  Influence  the 
attitudes  toward  the  hospital  of  a  large  seg- 
ment of  our  predominantly  rural  population. 

During  contacts  with  professional  commu- 
nity agencies  and  special  groups.  It  was  Im- 
portant that  the  hospital  did  not  present  It- 
self la  the  role  of  a  teacher.  Plainly  com- 
munity agencies  were  more  cogiUzant  of  and 
more  skilled  In  dealing  with  problems  at  the 
community  level.  It  was  necessary  for  them 
to  see  the  hospital  staff  as  coming  to  learn, 
not  to  educate.  Since  the  hospital  Is  the 
largest  single  agency,  It  can  afford  to  give 
more  than  it  receives.  I^ls  creates  a  rela- 
tionship that  Is  favorable  to  the  hospital 
when  significant  Issues  arise  New  programs 
Initiated  by  the  hospital,  such  as  the  very 
concept  of  the  open  boepltal,  day  work  place- 
ment* for  patients  in  the  community,  and 
the  use  of  community  recreational  facilities 
by  hospital  patients,  present  added  problems, 
especially  to  the  law  enforcement  agencies. 
These  problems  are  significant  In  Influencing 
community  attitudes.  The  hospital  there- 
fore endeavored  to  play  a  reciprocal  role  by 
supplying  orientation  courses  for  new  pwUce 
ofBcers.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  pe- 
riods In  which  officer  recruits  could  spend 
some  time  In  the  hospital  talking  to  patients 
allow  them  to  gain  some  experience  In  deal- 
ing more  comfortably  with  emotionally  HI 
people  The  hospital  staff  will  at  any  time 
visit  the  Jail,  transfer  an  individual  to  the 
hospital,  or  Continue  to  follow  Individuals 
under  police  Jurisdiction.  The  hospital  also 
makes  Itself  freely  available  to  courts  for 
comprehensive  pretrial  medlcal-psychlatrlc 
evaluations. 

The  hospital's  relationships  with  the  com- 
munity news  media — press,  television,  and 
radio — were  obviously  important.  Since  the 
hospital  accepts  Its  role  as  a  State  public 
facility,  we  encovirage  free  access  to  any  part 
of  the  hospital.  We  hiive  found  that.  If  these 
agencies  have  freedom  of  movement  within 
the  institution  and  ready  access  to  Informa- 
tion to  which  they  are  entitled,  they  re- 
spond with  a  decent  respect  for  the  patient's 
right  for  confidentiality.  Interestingly 
enough.  It  has  followed  that  most  patients 
or  relatives  have  not  been  reluctant  to  ac- 


knowledge their  association  with  the  State 
mental  hospital  or  to  have  It  reported  to 
the  press. 

Finally,  It  appears  that  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  Interpreting  the  hospital's 
program  to  the  community  rests  with  the 
hospital  medical  director.  This  cannot  be 
delegated,  at  least  not  initially.  Neither  can 
It  be  accommodated  within  a  40-hour 
week.  Most  Individuals  and  community 
groups  Identify  the  hospital  with  its  medi- 
cal director.  If  they  have  questions,  they 
want  to  ask  him  directly.  Community  agen- 
cies particularly  wish  to  deal  with  the  indi- 
vidual they  see  as  responsible  for  the  hospi- 
tal policies.  Subsequent  visits  can  be  made 
by  other  hospital  personnel;  the  first  must 
be  made  by  the  medical  director. 

By  1963  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  hospital 
to  share  in  the  creation  of  a  comprehensive 
area  mental  health  center.  The  suggestion 
came  frc«n  Edward  M.  Lltln,  M.D.,  who  is 
head  of  the  section  of  psychiatry  at  the 
Mayo  Clinic,  chairman  of  the  APA  Commit- 
tee on  Mental  Hospitals,  and,  most  Impor- 
tant In  our  local  situation,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  then  Rochester- 
Olmsted  County  Mental  Health  CUnlc.  Dur- 
ing a  report  to  the  city  council  of  Rochester, 
Dr.  Lltln  pointed  out  that  Rochester  was  in  a 
favorable  position  to  create  a  comprehen- 
sive mental  health  center  for  the  whole  area 
simply  by  inviting  existing  facilities  into  a 
geographically  central  area — the  campus  of 
the  State  hospital.  He  pointed  out  that  such 
a  move  would  facilitate  the  free  interchange 
of  information,  techniques,  and  skills  and 
would  result  in  quick  referral  of  each  pa- 
Uent  to  the  facility  best  suited  to  him. 
Each  organization  would  retain  Its  own  Iden- 
tity and  autonomy.  Moreover,  the  opportu- 
nities for  recruiting  personnel  and  for  carry- 
ing out  training  and  research  programs 
would  be  greatly  enhanced  through  such  a 
centralization.  Psychiatric  residents  of  the 
Mayo  CUnlc  would  be  able  to  rotate  through 
both  the  State  hospital  and  the  mental 
health  clinic,  thus  receiving  a  greatly  en- 
riched curriculimi  as  well  as  helping  staff 
of  the  total  center  to  carry  out  cooperative 
research  and  educational  ventures. 

This  imaginative  concept  was  intended 
only  as  a  proposal  to  be  considered  In  future 
planning.  But  Dr.  Litin's  speech  was  fully 
reported  in  the  local  press,  with  unexpected 
results.  The  agencies  he  named  were 
alarmed  at  the  suggestion  that  they  should 
move  to  the  State  hospital  and  misinter- 
preted the  report  to  mean  a  call  for  action 
rather  than  a  stimulus  for  planning. 

Despite  the  initially  negative  reaction, 
only  8  months  later,  in  August  1964,  the 
Southeastern  Minnesota  Alcoholism  Council 
became  the  first  community  agency  to  open 
an  office  on  the  State  hospital  campus.  In 
January  1965  the  local  mental  health  clinic 
moved  its  operation  Into  a  building  on  the 
campus,  and  by  September  1965  seven  sep- 
arate. Independent  community  agencies  were 
carrying  out  their  programs  In  the  hospital's 
buildings.  Some  are  public,  others  are  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies.  Their  relationships 
with  each  other  and  with  the  hospital  are 
flexible  and  cooperative,  and  there  Is  no 
central  control  committee.  Some  have  their 
own  boards  of  control;  the  public  agencies 
answer  to  their  particular  State  depart- 
ments; and  the  mental  health  clinic  is  re- 
sponsible to  both  State  and  local  boards  of 
control. 

The  mental  health  clinic  provides  diag- 
nostic and  consultative  psychiatric  services 
and  outpatient  treatment  for  children  and 
adults,  marital  counseling,  and  follow-up 
care,  in  conjunction  with  the  State  hospital 
sUff,  for  discharged  hospital  patients.  It  is 
housed  in  the  community  services  buildings 
with  the  alcoholism  council  (SEMAC),  the 
Olmsted  County  Welfare  Office,  the  regional 
branch  of  the  Governor's  Citizens'  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  and  the  Minnesota  Society  for 


Crippled  Children  and  Adults.  To  quote 
Paul  P.  Wilson,  M.D.,  the  clinic's  director, 
and  Robert  Zabel,  M5.W.,  its  social  worker: 
"The  Rochester-Olmsted  County  Mental 
Health  Clinic,  now  called  the  Zumbro  Valley 
Mental  Health  Center,  moved  into  office 
quarters  at  the  Rochester  State  Hospital  Ln 
January  1965.  The  building  had  previously 
been  the  men's  receiving  ward.  The  move 
was  precipitated  at  this  time  because  of  the 
need  for  more  office  space  and  areas  for 
group  therapy  and  children's  therapy,  which 
were  not  available  in  the  Public  Health 
Center  building,  where  the  mental  health 
clinic  was  previously  housed.  However,  the 
idea  of  partlclp>atlng  In  the  establishment  of 
a  comprebenslKe  mental  health  center  was 
also  a  major  factor  In  the  decision  to  re- 
locate. The  move  made  it  possible  to  accept 
the  placement  of  three  or  four  residents  In 
psychiatry  from  the  Mayo  Clinic  to  sup{)le- 
ment  the  permanent  staff  of  psychiatrist, 
psychologist,  psychiatric  social  worker,  and 
two  secretaries.  This  fact  alone  made  It 
possible  to  expand  services,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  outpatient  activities. 

"It  bad  been  anticipated  that  there  might 
be  an  adjustment  period  in  which  the  re- 
quests for  outpatient  services  might  di- 
minish. It  was  assumed  that  people  would 
be  more  reluctant  to  come  to  the  mental 
health  clinic  when  it  was  located  on  the  State 
hospital  grounds.  However,  6  months'  ex- 
perience indicates  that  the  move  has  had 
no  such  effect  on  the  number  of  referrals. 
Indeed,  the  intake  during  the  6  months  was 
the  highest  in  the  clinic's  history. 

"Definite  advantages  have  been  the  closer 
contact  with  the  hospital  staff;  the  use  of 
the  hospital  school  for  disturbed  children 
seen  at  the  mental  health  clinic;  the  nursery 
for  patients'  children  while  the  parent  la 
attending  the  mental  health  clinic;  the  use 
of  some  of  the  ancillary  services  of  the  hos- 
pital, for  Instance,  occupational,  industrial, 
and  recreatlozLal  therapies  and  the  labora- 
tories; and  finally,  the  ease  of  transferring 
patients  from  the  hospital  to  the  mental 
health  clinic  and  vice  versa.  There  is  being 
developed  also  the  common  use  of  records 
In  order  to  keep  chronological  progress  notes 
regardless  of  whether  the  patient  Is  hospital- 
ized or  Is  an  outpatient  at  the  mental  health 
clinic.  The  future  holds  possibilities  for 
developing  a  great  variety  of  collaborative 
efforts  between  the  various  agencies  and 
services  now  on  the  hospital  campus,  which 
will  facilitate  a  much  broader  range  of  diag- 
nosis and  treatment.  As  far  as  the  mental 
health  clinic  Is  concerned,  these  possibilities 
are  especially  desirable  in  the  care  of  chil- 
dren and  its  part  in  preventive'  psychiatry. 
The  reaction  of  the  staff  and  patients  has 
been  a  positive  one." 

The  positive  reaction  of  the  clinic  patients 
Is  echoed  by  a  similar  statement  from  Verne 
Kuluvar,  the  director  of  SEMAC : 

"When  the  Southeastern  Minnesota  Alco- 
holism Council  selected  the  Rochester  State 
Hospital  for  the  site  of  its  alcoholism  In- 
formation center,  there  was  some  fear  that 
many  people  would  not  visit  the  office  be- 
cause of  Its  location.  However,  this  fear 
was  unfounded.  Plrst-year  statistics  show 
that  there  were  525  office  visits  concerning 
288  alcoholics.  One  person  (a  former  State 
hospital  patient)  hesitated  to  visit  the 
center  because  of  Its  location.  He  quickly 
overcame  his  reluctance  and  eventually  made 
three  visits  to  the  office.  Taking  everything 
Into  consideration,  the  State  hospital  Is  an 
excellent  location  for  the  Rochester  Alco- 
holism Information  Center." 

The  Rochester  State  Hospital  assists  this 
program  by  accepting  patients  In  alcoholic 
delirium  while  the  council  is  arranging  their 
transfer  to  an  alcoholic  treatment  center 
when  there  Is  sufficient  physical  Improve- 
ment. 

The  welfare  department  has  two  workers 
assigned  full  time  to  work  with  patients  from 
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(Mmsted  Cotmty  who  are  referred  by  the 
hospital  or  the  mental  health  clinic.  Their 
physical  proximity  to  the  staff  and  patients 
of  the  hospital  has  resulted  in  quicker,  more 
efficient  communication,  a  reduction  of 
lengthy  correspondence,  and  the  opportunity 
for  the  workers  to  discuss  problems  directly 
«-lth  patients  and  doctors. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  Aldrlch 
Memorial  Nursery  School  and  the  day  activity 
center  for  the  retarded.  In  June  1965  the 
sixth  agency  opened  on  the  hospital  campus, 
when  a  regional  coordinator  on  aging  was 
appointed  in  Rochester  to  serve  23  coimtles 
In  southeastern  and  central  Minnesota.  The 
coordinator's  basic  resfwrislblllty  is  commu- 
nity organization — to  help  coimtles  and  com- 
munities to  form  local  conunlttees  on  aging, 
to  study  the  problems  of  the  aged,  and  to  in- 
itiate action  to  solve  or  alleviate  the  diffi- 
culties. The  location  of  the  regional  office 
in  the  hospital  helps  the  regional  director 
by  making  available  to  bitn  the  advice  and 
help  of  many  persons  who  are  experienced 
In  dealing  with  the  various  community  serv- 
ices in  the  area. 

The  seventh  commimlty  agency  is  the  Min- 
nesota Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults,  a  nonprofit  charitable  organization 
that  has  for  35  years  provided  rehabilitation, 
equipment  loans,  camping  vacations,  and 
other  services  for  physically  handicapped 
people  and  carried  on  research. 

Although  the  total  complex  Is  now  called 
the  Southeastern  Minnesota  Regional  Men- 
tal Health  Center,  each  of  the  eight  agen- 
cies on  the  campus,  including  the  hospital 
Itself,  retains  autonomy,  and  there  is  no  co- 
ordinating head.  Instead  there  is  open, 
lateral  communication  among  the  agencies 
on  all  staff  levels.  This  autonomy  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  modem  concept  of  the  "fiat- 
ened  pyramid"  of  autholrty,  and  also  enabels 
each  agency  to  maintain  Its  enthusiasm  and 
Its  pride  m  the  particular  Job  It  is  doing. 

In  June  1964  we  were  awarded  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  Hospital  Improve- 
ment Project  Grant  No.  1  R20  MH01697-01, 
applied  for  under  the  title  "Comprehensive 
Area  Mental  Health  Center.  This  grant, 
which  is  in  its  second  year,  provides  $100,- 
000  a  year,  which  is  used  almost  entirely  for 
salaries  for  new  personnel.  This  added 
momentum  to  the  program  of  expansion, 
which  Is  now  In  the  early  stages  of  develop, 
ment. 

It  is  tempting,  of  course,  to  try  to  forecast 
what  the  futxue  holds  for  the  fiu-ther  devel- 
opment of  our  community  mental  health 
center.  Perhaps  It  Is  better  to  evaluate  our 
Immediate  gains  than  to  make  brash  fore- 
casts. 

Probably  the  single  most  Important  result 
of  the  easy  conununication  among  the  social 
agencies  on  the  campus  is  our  growing  rec- 
ognition that  social  breakdown,  whether  its 
presenting  symptom  is  mental  Illness,  mental 
retardation,  low  employablllty,  or  a  police 
record,  falls  Into  a  single  framework  and  is 
most  effectively  treated  by  the  integrated 
efforts  of  miUtlple  social  agencies.  We  are 
beginning  to  understand  better  the  totel 
forces  that  bear  upon  p>eople  In  trouble. 
The  coordinated  program  offers  a  tremendous 
opportunity  to  carry  out  epidemiological 
research  in  all  areas  related  to  social  break- 
down. 

Some  practical  gains  are  already  apparent. 
Because  Information  about  all  clients  is 
shared  among  the  agencies — informally  now, 
but  in  the  near  future  through  the  use  of 
centralized  records — histories  need  not  be 
duplicated  to  the  bemtisement  of  the  cUent 
Mid  the  waste  of  staff  time.  Hospitalization 
Is  losing  its  stigma  because  the  States  hos- 
pital Is  seen  merely  as  one  part  of  the  treat- 
ment complex.  All  agencies  now  have  the 
benefit  of  the  specialized  personnel  and  serv- 
ices available  on  the  campus. 

We  can  confidently  predict  that  the  hos- 
pital wui  grow  smaUer,  both  in  number  of 


patients  and  In  acreage.  Today  patients 
seldom  remain  long  enough  to  become 
chronic,  so  that  we  shall  not  again  face  a 
backlog  of  hard-core  patients  as  we  did  In 
1960.  Already  our  grounds  have  shrunk  from 
their  original  1,400  acres  to  less  than  800. 
In  1963  the  State  legislature  transferred  300 
acres  from  the  hospital  to  the  city  of 
Rochester,  which  created  from  it  Eastwood 
Park  for  the  use  of  the  community.  In 
November  1965  the  hospital  transferred  a 
further  211  acres  to  the  city  as  a  park  area. 
This  new  park  Includes  the  hospital  cem- 
etery. This  little  plot,  originally  resembling 
a  potter's  field.  Is  now  the  charge  of  the 
park  department  of  Rochester,  which  will 
beautify  this  area  and  replace  the  nimabered 
stones  by  proper  gravestones.  In  1965  also, 
the  State  legislature  transferred  approxi- 
mately 115  acres  from  the  hospital  campus 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  Junior  college. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  reciprocal  movement 
is  occurring.  As  the  hospital  endeavors  to 
move  out  Into  the  community,  the  commu- 
nity is  beginning  to  move  Into  closer  relation- 
ship with  the  hospital.  All  seem  to  benefit, 
in  particular  those  members  of  the  commu- 
nity whose  need  is  greatest,  oiu-  patients. 

m.   THB    INSIDE    STORT 

(Editob's  Note. — When  we  first  read  Dr. 
Tyce's  paper,  we  had  the  distinct  impression 
that  much  of  the  story  remained  to  be  told. 
We  were  Intrigued  by  the  process  of  the 
change  as  well  as  by  the  restUts.  The  editor 
therefore  paid  a  3 -day  visit  to  the  Rochester 
(Minn.)  State  Hospital  to  talk  with  staff  on 
all  levels  as  well  as  with  several  long-term 
patients.  Following  this  visit,  we  Invited 
individual  staff  members  to  free-associate 
their  impressions  in  personal  letters.  The 
material  that  follows  has  been  drawn  from 
the  replies.) 

(By  A.  W.  Dahlberg,  chaplain) 
This  hospital  has  always  been  an  atypical 
mental  institution  for  two  reasons.  Our  for- 
tunate location  in  a  growing  medical  city  was 
not  planned;  it  Just  happened.  In  1879, 
when  an  asylum  for  inebriates  (which  later 
became  Rochester  State  Hospital)  was 
created  by  the  State  legislature,  Rochester 
was  a  rural  railroad  town.  It  woiUd  have 
gone  the  way  of  many  other  rtu^  railroad 
centers  but  for  the  peculiar  growth  of  the 
medical  philosophy  and  practice  of  the 
brothers  Mayo.  From  the  early  days  of  its 
operation,  the  hospital  has  l)eneflted  directly 
and  Indirectly  from  this  circumstance. 
Today  both  psychiatric  and  surgical  residents 
from  the  Mayo  Clinic  rotate  through  the 
hospital.  Our  proximity  to  a  famous  medical 
center  has  eased  somewhat  the  task  of  main- 
taining a  competent  medical  staff,  so  that 
we  have  never  been  forced  to  resort  to  lim- 
ited-license physicians. 

The  second  reason  the  hospital  has  always 
been  atypical  is  that  it  has  been  blessed  with 
long-term  Independent,  adventuresome  su- 
perintendents who  have  not  apologized  for 
being  associated  with  the  State  mental  hos- 
pital. In  addition.  Dr.  J.  E.  Bowers  (187©- 
89),  Dr.  A.  F.  Kllbourne  (1889-1942),  Dr. 
Magnus  C.  Petersen  (1942-60),  and  now  Dr. 
Tyce,  have  all  been  men  who  felt  that  even 
the  sickest,  most  hopeless  patient  must  be 
treated  with  dignity  and  respect.  They  have 
commtmlcated  this  attitude  to  the  rest  of 
the  employees.  It  was  not  unusual  for  Dr. 
Petersen,  for  instance,  to  Interrupt  his 
rounds  to  feed  a  patient  or  to  trim  a  toenail; 
no  person's  physical  needs  were  to  be 
slighted  because  he  was  out  of  contact. 

As  a  result,  the  present  emphasis  on 
human  dignity  comes  not  as  something  new 
but  as  an  intensification  of  something 
already  present.  None  of  the  men  who  have 
been  our  leaders  have  accepted  custodial 
care  as  the  appropriate  role  for  a  State  hos- 
pital. Treatment  and  research  rightfully 
belong     In     mental     hospitals.      Therefore, 


change  is  neither  new  nor  strange  to  our 
employees. 

The  professional  staff  of  the  hospital  has. 
as  Dr.  Tyce  says,  been  wUllng  and  able  to 
break  out  of  expected  modes  of  operation 
and  to  initiate  new  programs.  He  speaks  of 
freeing  the  staff,  and  he  has  done  this;  but 
unspoken  are  the  assumpUons  that  he  and 
his  predecessor.  Dr.  Petersen,  both  tjsed  In 
their  dealings  with  staff — that  the  profes- 
sional staff  members  are  specialists,  and  that 
all  staff  members  are  competent.  Industrious, 
and  responsible  individuals.  Dr.  Tyce  oper- 
ates und«r  the  additional  assumption  that 
professional  staff  people  are  creative.  He 
has  freed  them  by  encouraging  and  expect- 
ing them  to  develop  new  and  imaginative 
programs,  and  asks  only  that  he  be  kept 
informed.  There  is  a  conviction  that  the 
deUils  of  a  good  program  will  fall  Into  place 
as  the  Innovation  develops.  This  attitude  is 
reflected  In  the  hospital's  relationships  with 
community  agencies.  Much  of  the  ground- 
work was  done,  and  the  Initial  approaches 
were  made,  by  the  nonmedical  staff.  But 
when  the  time  camie.  Dr.  Tyce  was  willing 
to  move  In  to  support  and  lend  prestige  to 
a  staff  member's  work. 

I  believe  that  our  strong  chaplaincy  pro- 
gram has  been  a  positive  though  unseen 
factor  In  oiu-  present  Involvement  with  com- 
mimlty agencies,  many  of  whom  have  clergy 
as  members  of  their  boards.  Frequently  the 
local  clergy  have  been  sounded  out  during 
the  informal  investigations  that  each  agency 
pursued  before  moving  onto  our  campus. 
The  accurate,  up-to-date  knowledge  about 
the  hospital  ';hat  our  area  clergy  have  ac- 
quired has  been  Influential  in  the  decisions 
of  these  agencies  to  Join  In  our  comprehen- 
sive program. 

(By  Berdine  Erlckson,  Industrial  therapist) 

I  have  worked  at  Rochester  State  Hospital 
for  many  years,  first  as  a  psychiatric  attend- 
ant, later  as  an  Industrial  therapist.  In 
retrospect  It  seems  to  me  that  in  1960  a  log- 
Jam  broke,  and  every  department  of  the  hos- 
pital became  Intensely  active.  New  ideas 
rubbed  off  on  old  staff  members,  and  even 
the  long-term  patients  noticed  and  com- 
mented upon  changes. 

There  is  no  longer  unfeeling  adherence 
to  rules;  we  do  what  the  patient  needs.  He, 
the  patient,  is  the  prime  benefactor  of  all 
the  changes  made.  There  is  no  compromise 
on  this;  it  Is  the  common  denominator  of 
all  programs.  The  one  who  meets  the  need 
may  be  husband  or  mother,  minister  or 
teacher,  druggist  or  family  doctor,  county 
commissioner  or  district  Judge,  sheriff  or 
highway  patrolman,  a  staff  psychiatrist,  a 
nurse,  or  a  psychiatric  technician — any  per- 
son who  can,  and  is  wUlIng  to,  help  the 
individual  patient. 

To  Involve  the  hospital  and  the  commu- 
nity to  this  extent  takes  creative  leadership. 
This  we  have,  and  as  a  result  a  major  health 
problem  Is  being  properly  dealt  with.  Yes, 
I  am  impressed.  I  am  happy  about  the 
many  changes,  aMkl  am  optimistic  about 
the  future.  I  am  honored  to  be  a  part  of 
this  forward  thrust  In  our  hospital  and 
the  community  it  serves. 

(By  John  Hawklnson,  Ph.  D.,  chief, 
psychology    department) 

Because  Rochester  State  Hospital  has  al- 
ways enjoyed  strong,  competent  medical 
leadership,  personnel  have  all  had  a  strong 
sense  of  the  Importance  of  their  own  con- 
tributions to  treatment.  A  solid  foundation 
existed,  therefore,  for  the  present  program. 
The  essential  ingredient  added  by  Dr.  Tyce 
was  best  described  by  a  visitor  as  the  61an 
of  his  staff.  There  has  never  been  any  sem- 
blance of  grtmness  about  the  determination 
with  which  he  attacks  our  problems.  Rather, 
he  communicates  a  spirit  of  optimism,  good 
humor,  and  zest  for  the  enterprise  that  is 
rarely  found  in  any  public  institution.    We 
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take  our  work  and  our  patients  seriously — 
but  somehow  we  do  not  seem  to  take  our- 
selves too  seriously. 

Dr  Tyce  has  been  responsible  for  what 
at  times  seemed  to  be  a  bewildering  sequence 
of  Impulsive  innovations.  Yet  a  thread  of 
consistent  philosophy  runs  through  them 
all:  to  get  patients  Into  the  community  and 
community  people  Into  the  hospital.  Ac- 
tually, his  personal  and  professional  phlloe- 
ophy  seems  to  Incorporate  an  Interesting 
system  of  checks  and  balances.  He  has  tre- 
mendous respect  for  the  ability  and  respon- 
sibility of  all  his  staff  members,  but  he  con- 
sistently holds  that  the  basic  treatment  re- 
sponsibility lies  with  the  physician.  He 
sometimes  appears  to  disregard  bureaucratic 
strictures,  but  he  has  considerable  under- 
standing of  and  sympathy  for  the  concern 
of  the  legislature  for  an  operation  that  la 
both  economical  and  efficient. 

With  all  his  love  of  Innovation  and  his 
freewheeling,  exuberant  zest  for  new  enter- 
prises, he  maintains  an  eclectic  and  conser- 
vative treatment  program,  which  Includes 
©lectroehock.  occasional  lobotomles,  work 
as  therapy,  and  a  school-focused  adolescent 
program.  Despite  his  psychoanalytic  orien- 
tation, he  has  a  moral,  pragmatic  belief 
that  patients  are  responsible  for  behaving 
with  decency  and  propriety.  His  success  at 
Rochester  appears  to  be  the  interesting  re- 
sult of  a  complex,  energetic  man  interacting 
effectively  with  his  fast-moving  times,  while 
still  retaining  the  sound  treatment  philoso- 
pttles  of  hla  predecessors. 
(By  Dolores  Tuttle.  psychiatric  technician) 

Our  hospital  has  always  been  progressive 
and  not  simply  a  dumping  ground  for  the 
mentally  111.  In  the  past  few  years,  how- 
ever, much  more  progress  has  been  made 
through  research  and  the  efforts  of  our 
staff 

There  was,  of  course,  some  confxislon,  and 
perhaps  a  sense  of  Insecurity  at  times,  but 
this  almost  inevitably  follows  rapid  changes 
in  medications,  rules,  and  even  personnel. 
The  transition  has  demanded  the  utmost  co- 
operation from  everyone.  Both  long-service 
employees  and  long-term  patients  have  had 
to  accept  situations  previously  denounced  aa 
impractical  or  Impossible.  Opening  the  doors 
was  somewhat  frl(;htenlng  to  both  personnel 
and  patients,  but  It  has  proved  practical  and 
even  comfortable. 

The  therapeutic  value  of  abolishing  regi- 
mentation Is  priceless;  patients  now  feel  Im- 
portant as  Individuals.  No  longer  do  we 
arbitrarily  scrub  and  shampoo  them  on  ad- 
mission, as  though  we  aasumed  they  were 
unclean  as  well  as  111.  Treatment  has  accel- 
erated, and  patients  are  encouraged  to  keep 
in  touch  with  community  and  family.  Be- 
cause of  the  excellent  liaison  between  the 
hospital  and  the  community,  discharged  pa- 
tients are  accepted  baclt  into  the  mainstream 
of  life.  This  has  done  much  to  reduce  the 
stigma  once  attached  to  everyone  in  a  mental 
hospital,  employees  as  well  as  patienta. 

(By  Clarice  M  Beacom.  R  N  ,  director  of 
nursing) 
*  I  have  been  associated  with  the  hospital  for 
13  years,  and  it  is  difficult  to  define  the 
changes  that  have  occurred.  I  believe  the 
greatest  problem  In  nursing  service  has  been 
the  need  to  keep  pace  with  hospital  programs 
in  general.  Changes  have  come  about  so 
rapidly  that  we  all  have  to  think  and  oper- 
ate at  top  sf>eed  What  seems  an  Impossi- 
bility becomes  a  reality  almost  overnight. 

Placing  more  responsibility  on  patients  for 
good  behavior  has  produced  dramatic  results. 
Because  we  expect  them  to  behave  well,  they 
govern  themselvee  appropriately.  They  show 
more  interest,  participate  in  activities,  leave 
the  hospital  earlier,  and  do  not  lose  their 
sense  of  identity  Wards  are  quieter.  Few 
patients  are  Idle  They  go  unescorted  to 
their  aasl^nmects  and  out  into  the  colnmu- 


nity.  They  are  well  groomed,  properly 
dressed,  and  seem  relaxed.  Unauthorized  ab- 
sences are  Infrequent. 

The  dignity  of  each  patient  Is  maintained. 
He  is  told  about  plans  being  made  for  him 
and  helps  to  make  decisions  about  receiving 
electroehock,  surgical  procedures,  and  so 
forth.  Although  we  are  genuinely  optimistic, 
we  do  not  withhold  the  truth  of  his  condition 
from  any  patient. 

(By   Ruth   Slade,   RJI.,   nursing   instructor) 

A  few  years  ago,  most  State  hospitals  were 
second-rate  at  best,  and  some  still  are.  Tet 
I  don't  feel  that  this  is  true  of  Rochester.  I 
believe  it  is  one  of  the  best  State  hospitals 
because  we  constantly  strive  for  improve- 
ment. 

I  work  mainly  with  psychiatric  technicians, 
and  one  big  stumbling  block,  in  view  of  the 
Job  we  expect  them  to  do,  is  the  difficulty  of 
up>gradlng  their  salaries.  We  cannot  keep  all 
those  whom  we  train  and  who  do  a  successful 
Job,  because  in  some  cases  we  cannot  x>ay 
sufficient  money. 

The  remotivation  technique  initiated  here 
only  this  year,  has  been  one  of  the  best  pro- 
grams ever  devised,  not  only  because  It 
directly  benefits  patients,  but  because  of  its 
secondary  benefit  of  improving  the  attitudes 
of  technicians. 

I  feel  we  have  much  room  for  further  im- 
provement. But  we  have  a  progressive  and 
forward-looking  administrative  staff,  and  I 
am  sure  we  will  continue  to  move  forward. 

(By  Barbara  Erbe,  social  service  department) 
Until  5  years  ago  the  social  service  depart- 
ment had  a  very  limited  program.  But  when 
we  changed  our  orientation  from  custodial 
institution  to  treatment  center,  social  serv- 
ice had  to  work  with  a  number  of  long- 
hospitalized  patients  who  were  without  inter- 
ested families  and  financial  resources.  Dr. 
Tyce  has  indicated  some  of  the  statistics  on 
placement,  but  more  important  were  the 
changes  in  staff,  patient,  and  community 
attitudes  toward  mental  illness  and  in  how 
each  individual  staff  member  felt  about  his 
role  in  this  rapidly  changing  hospital. 
There  were  trying  times  for  everyone;  the 
pains  of  growth  and  change  are  sometimes 
acute.  Looking  back,  we  can  see  what  was 
needed,  what  was  done,  and  how  much  en- 
couragement was  given  to  each  one  of  us. 
We  began  to  feel  that  we  were  working  to- 
gether in  a  Joint  effort  that  would  Improve 
the  hospital  as  a  whole. 

Today  the  social  service  department  has 
grown  to  the  point  that  we  are  able  to  pro- 
vide services  to  preadmission,  recently  ad- 
mitted, extension,  and  day-hospital  patients 
as  well  as  to  long-term  patients.  This  devel- 
opment means  that  we  will  experience  more 
changes  as  time  goes  on.  But  It  is  a  good 
feeling  to  be  able  to  meet  the  challenges  as 
they  come  and  to  tell  others  how  pwoud  one 
Is  to  be  a  part  of  Rochester  State  Hospital. 

(By  Nina  Townsend,  psychiatric  technician) 
Our  hospital  has  never  been  the  snake  pit 
so  often  portrayed  in  movies  and  magazines. 
But  during  the  past  few  years  have  come 
changes  I  had  never  believed  possible.  We 
have  had  many  misgivings.  Many  problems 
have  had  to  be  Ironed  out  and  adjustments 
made  by  both  patients  and  f>ersonnel.  But 
the  doubts  and  confusion  soon  disappeared 
as  we  all  worked  together  to  make  our  hos- 
pital as  normal  as  p>oBSlble. 

Unlocked  doors  created  no  problems;  In- 
deed, the  feeling  that  patients  had  of  "hav- 
ing to  escape"  seemed  to  disappear  once 
they  realized  that  we  trusted  them.  They 
are  free  to  carry  cigarettes  and  matches; 
they  may  have  their  own  glass  articles  In 
their  rooms;  we  do  not  mark  their  clothes 
unless  they  wish  It;  the  more  needy  patients 
are  no  longer  identified  by  a  State  hospital 
uniform.  One  of  the  services  made  possible 
by  our  many  volunteers  Is  the  campus 
clothesline,  where  all  may  choose  good-lock- 


ing clothes  without  charge.  Much  of  the 
stock  for  this  service  is  bought  by  the  volun- 
teer council  fund. 

Patients  no  longer  have  a  set  bedtime; 
they  can  plan  their  own  evenings.  Some- 
times they  see  a  late  movie  on  television, 
pop  corn,  have  a  dance,  or  engage  in  group 
singing  or  any  one  of  other  entertainments 
offered  by  our  activities  department.  The 
library  supplies  the  latest  reading  material. 
Patients  keep  their  rooms  neat  and  take  care 
of  their  personal  grooming.  The  hospital 
beauty  shop  is  always  busy.  In  the  pa- 
tients' coffee  shop  on  the  grounds  they  may 
meet  their  friends,  take  their  visitors,  and 
shop  with  their  own  money.  Perhaps  mpet 
important  of  all  is  the  freedom  of  most 
patients  to  go  downtown,  escorted  or  unes- 
corted, to  take  in  a  movie  or  some  other  en- 
tertainment, or  to  shop. 

People  no  longer  dread  coming  to  the  hos- 
pital, because  the  fear  of  a  long,  bleak  term 
away  from  home  is  gone.  They  come  for 
help  earlier;  commitment  is  rare.  More 
young  people  are  asking  for  help.  When 
they  leave  the  hospital,  patients  have  no 
trouble  getting  Jobs  in  Rochester  or  the  sur- 
rounding communities. 

Working  conditions  at  the  hospital  are 
pleasant,  and  we  feel  fortunate.  We  also 
are  more  than  rewarded  when  we  meet  for- 
mer patients  on  the  street  or  In  stores  or 
offices  and  they  greet  us  by  name,  recalling 
the  many  pleasant  experiences  we  shared. 
Truly,  the  stigma  has  been  taken  away  from 
the  State  hospital. 

(By  Ann  Rivers  Thompson,  volunteer 
services  coordinator) 

In  recent  years,  the  volunteer  program  has 
shifted  emphasis  from  a  group  to  a  more 
Individual  approach  to  patients.  We  con- 
tinue group  activities,  but  have  expanded 
the  program  to  include  much  more  work  on 
a  one-to-one  basis  with  patients.  Individ- 
ual relationships  have  facilitated  meaning- 
ful participation  by  patients.  We  encour- 
age volunteers  to  Include  patients  In  com- 
munity activities  wherever  possible  and  urge 
them  to  plan  activities  and  projects  with  pa- 
tients Instead  of  planning  programs  for 
them. 

The  volunteers  appear  to  find  the  more 
Intimate  relationships  rewarding,  and  this 
has  served  to  Increase  the  number  of  inter- 
ested community  volunteers.  During  the 
past  year  a  greater  number  of  young  people 
have  offered  service — Junior  and  senior  high 
school  students,  Junior  college  students,  and 
nursing  students  from  the  local  hospitals. 

(By  Laura  Jean  Ollbertson,  recreation 
therapist) 

Many  changes  have  occurred  in  recreation 
during  the  15  years  I  have  worked  at 
Rochester  State  Hospital.  A  few  years  ago 
recreation  consisted  of  craft  activities  on 
the  wards,  dances  twice  a  week,  a  weekly 
movie,  and  an  occasional  social  hour.  Music 
for  the  dances  was  furnished  by  patients 
and  a  few  volunteers.  All  the  wards  were 
locked,  so  patients  had  to  be  escorted  to 
off-the-ward  activities.  I  spent  most  of  my 
time  working  with  disturbed  patients  in  a 
make-do  g^ymnasium.  An  occasional  volun- 
teer group  came  to  the  hospital  to  provide 
lunch  or  entertainment  for  a  selected  group 
of  patients,  but  never  for  disturbed  patients. 

As  the  treatments  changed,  so  did  our 
recreation  program.  Daily  social  hours  were 
discontinued  when  we  opened  the  wards. 
Patients  no  longer  have  to  be  escorted  to 
activities.  Weekly  movies  were  discontinued 
because  patients  can  go  into  the  city  to  the 
movies  by  themselves.  The  dances  take  place 
only  once  a  week  because,  with  our  reduced 
population,  all  can  attend  at  the  same  time. 
The  music  is  provided  entirely  by  voluntew 
bands  from  the  community. 

Our  patients  take  part  in  all  kinds  of  com- 
muiUty  acUvltlee.  The  Civic  Theater  invites 
them    to    plays,    the    Civic    Auditorium  to 
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wrestling  and  boxing  matches.  Ice  skating 
shows,  musicals,  and  so  on.  Patients  visit 
churches  for  services  and  organ  recitals;  at- 
tend classes  at  the  art  center;  and  go  to  the 
YMCA,  the  YWCA,  and  the  local  high  school 
for  swimming,  tennis,  and  other  activities. 
Several  groups  spent  a  few  days  in  a  State 
park  last  year  under  the  supervision  of  staff 
and  volunteers. 

For  the  increased  number  of  teenage  pa- 
tients we  have  set  up  a  special  schedule  of 
activities  in  cooperation  with  a  group  of 
teenage  volunteers  from  the  local  high 
school.  Our  young  p>atlents  attend  many 
high  school  functions. 

(By  Robert  R.  Rynearson,  M.D.,  former  assist- 
ant medical  director) 

My  association  with  the  Rochester  State 
Hospital  began  in  October  1962.  Dr.  Tyce 
had  by  then  already  instituted  many  reforms, 
such  as  op>ening  the  hospital,  discontinuing 
the  routine  staffing  of  patients,  and  creating 
a  separate  surgical  service.  He  allowed  me 
a  free  hand  to  develop  any  Ideas  I  had  for 
Improving  the  program.  Some  of  the  prob- 
lems evident  at  that  time  were: 

The  medical  records.  It  was  Impossible  to 
run  an  Intensive  treatment  unit  In  our  hos- 
pital when  the  records  were  dictated  and 
kept  In  duplicate.  Results  of  cross-oonsulta- 
tlons  on  patients  often  did  not  appear  In  the 
chart  for  several  days.  I  help)ed  reactivate 
the  medical  records  committee;  we  com- 
pletely reorganized  the  entire  record  system, 
which  restUted  in  a  single  handwritten  rec- 
ord that  was  filed  on  the  patient's  ward 
rather  than  In  a  central  filing  area. 

Communications  within  the  hospital.  I 
was  inmaedlately  Impressed  with  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  hospital  grapevine.  Rumors 
and  counterrumors  were  a  vital  part  of 
everyone's  day  and  were  really  the  only  way 
that  pKjlicy  changes  were  communicated. 
This  kept  everyone  off  balance  and  Insecure. 
With  the  creation  of  a  weekly  bulletin  that 
specifically  covered  all  p>ollcy  changes,  per- 
sonnel regulations,  and  so  on,  the  rumor  mill 
went  out  of  business. 

Money.  Many  of  the  program  Improve- 
ments depended  on  additional  staffing.  Hos- 
pital psychiatrists  have  yet  to  convince  leg- 
islators that  intensive  programs  that  will  re- 
duce Inpatient  populations  require  many 
more  staff  members  than  ctistodlal  programs 
do.  Fortunately  we  obtained  several  NIMH 
grants,  one  an  HIP  grant  and  another  for  a 
collaborative  drug  study  with  10  other 
mental  hospitals.  Nearly  all  this  money  was 
spent  for  additional  p>ersonnel,  enabling  us 
to  expand  our  depwrtments,  begin  good  re- 
search, and  provide  for  the  eventual  Integra- 
tion of  the  community  agencies.  In  addi- 
tion, we  urged  the  State  central  office  to 
place  an  agent  in  the  hospital  to  collect 
patients'  fees  for  treatment.  Insurance  fees 
and  collections  are  discussed  with  each  pa- 
tient and  his  family  during  the  admission 
interview,  with  the  Result  that  collectlona 
have  Increased  appreciably.     ' 

The  resistance  of  some  pjersonnel  to  the 
many  changes.  Chaplain  Dahlberg  and  I 
began  to  meet  regularly  with  nine  members 
of  the  nursing  staff,  selected  at  random  from 
among  the  supervisors,  staff  nurses,  and 
psychiatric  technicians.  We  met  with  four 
such  group)s  each  week  and  continued  these 
sessions  for  several  months.  These  meetings 
relieved  the  anxieties  of  nursing  personnel 
that  their  Job  or  status  was  being  threat- 
ened. The  groups  were  generally  quite  vocal, 
and  I  feel  the  meetings  were  Invaluable  In 
enabling  us  to  implement  many  of  our  new 
programs. 


from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  House  Resolution 
827,  which  would  express  House  disap- 
proval of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2. 
This  action  puts  into  concrete  expression 
the  concern  of  a  number  of  Members 
over  this  proposal  to  transfer  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  the  E>epartment  of 
the  Interior. 

This  concern  received  considerable 
impetus  from  an  article  by  William  M. 
Blair,  published  in  the  Sunday  Times  of 
New  York  on  page  1,  April  24.  The  ar- 
ticle reported  major  defections  from  the 
Public  Health  Service  stemming  from 
the  impending  transfer  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  whose  primary  re- 
sponsibility is  not,  after  all,  public 
health. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer]  informed  the  House  of  his  own 
concern  on  Tuesday — page  8978,  Con- 
gressional Record  of  April  26 — and 
placed  the  Times  article  In  the  Record. 

The  gentleman  pointed  out  that  he 
had  warned  on  past  occasions  against 
the  frequent  transfers  of  authority  over 
this  aspect  of  our  water  pollution  fight. 

I  fully  share  his  concern  and  fear  that 
the  new  proposal  may  hamper  the  Na- 
tion's battle  to  clean  up  our  waters,  es- 
pecially if  it  causes  heavy  losses  among 
staff  personnel,  a  number  of  whom  are 
renowned  in  their  field,  and  reportedly 
it  is  causing  this  to  happen. 

The  consequences  of  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan,  even  before  it  has  become  law, 
are  suflQciently  alarming,  in  my  opinion, 
to  warrant  another  look  by  the  House 
and  by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

The  resolution  which  I  Introduced 
yesterday  was  filed  for  the  purpose  of 
permitting  this  House  such  an  opportu- 
nity before  the  May  10  deadline  when, 
barring  an  adverse  decision  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  plan  Is  scheduled  to  go  into 
effect. 

My  only  interest  Is  the  success  of 
the  country's  anti-water-pollution  pro- 
grams. It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  they 
were  to  be  harmed  or  weakened  by  con- 
flicts in  the  executive  department.  I 
hope  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  will  give  further  considera- 
tion to  the  plan  in  light  of  the  new  and 
disturbing  information  being  reported  in 
the  press. 


RESOLimON  OPPOSING  REORGA- 
NIZATION PLAN  NO.  2 

Mr.  McCLORY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schweiker] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  my  con- 
stituent newsletter  announcing  the  re- 
sults of  my  1966  congressional  question- 
naire which  was  sent  to  my  constituents. 
I  think  the  Members  of  the  House  will  be 
interested  to  see  what  my  constituents 
are  thinking  about  the  issues  facing  us: 

REStTLTS  or  QUXSTIONNAIBX 

The  results  of  my  1966  congressional  ques- 
tionnaire have  been  tabulated  and  are  pub- 
lished at  the  end  of  tbU  newsletter.  Thanks 
for  everyone's  help  In  making  this  survey 
possible. 

SrCTION    14(b) 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  resp>onse8  was 
Obtained  to  question  No.  14  relating  to  re- 
pealing section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  I  tried  to  word  the  question  so  that  no 
prejudicial  labels  were  used,  so  that  it  could 
be  Judged  on  its  own  merits.  Interestingly, 
90.4  percent  of  the  replies  favored  my  p)08l- 
tion  8uppK>rting  the  present  law  In  Pennsyl- 
vania and  two-thirds  of  the  country. 

During  my  three  terms  in  Congress,  I  have 
voted  over  700  times.  But  no  other  vote  was 
as  difficult  and  complex  as  the  question  of 
whether  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  Like  any  close  question,  there 
was  some  truth  on  both  sides. 

Section  14(b)  allows  a  State  to  outlaw  the 
union  shop,  even  when  a  company's  manage- 
ment and  a  majority  of  its  employees  want  a 
union  shop.  Pennsylvania  and  30  other 
States  have  not  outlawed  the  union  shop. 
We  In  Pennsylvania  and  two-thirds  of  the 
country  have  never  used  section  14(b) .  Only 
19  States,  mostly  southern,  have  outlawed 
the  union  shop. 

Therefore,  the  repeal  of  14(b)  would  not 
have  changed  the  laws  or  labor  conditions  in 
Pennsylvania  or  two-thirds  of  the  country 
in  any  way.  If  14(b)  were  repsealed,  the  19 
States  which  now  outlaw  the  union  shop 
would  have  to  follow  the  same  labor  laws 
that  we  In  Pennsylvania  and  30  other  States 
have  followed  for  many  years. 

Thus,  repeal  of  14(b)  would  only  stop 
these  19  States  from  Interfering  with  the 
right  of  management  and  its  employees  to 
freely  choose  whether  they  want  a  union 
shop,  an  open  shop,  or  no  union  at  all. 

Many  Northern  States  have  lost  Jobs  and 
indxistries  to  Southern  States  which  outlaw 
the  union  shop  because  these  Southern 
States  use  these  laws  as  "bait"  to  lure  plants 
from  States  like  Pennsylvania.  Southern 
Congressmen  frankly  admit  that  retention 
of  14(b)  allows  their  States  to  entice  in- 
dustry by  promising  a  lower  wage  scale.  I 
felt  that  all  States  should  be  on  an  equal 
basis  and  that  no  section  of  the  country 
should  have  an  unfair  advantage  over  an- 
other. I  felt  that  employees  and  manage- 
ment should  have  the  right  to  chooee  whether 
they  want  a  union  shop,  an  op>en  shop, 
or  no  union  at  all  In  each  State.  I  felt  that 
a  State  government  sboiild  not  be  allowed  to 
take  away  from  management  and  its  employ- 
ees that  right  to  choose. 

A  union  shop  is  now  permitted  In  Penn- 
sylvania and  30  other  States  only  when  a 
majority  of  the  employees  and  management 
both  agree  to  It.  Opponents  say  this  is  com- 
pulsory unionism.  I  say  It  Is  little  different 
from  Congress  voting  a  new  tax  which  I 
must  pay,  too,  even  though  I  voted  against 
It.  Those  who  don't  agree  with  the  ma- 
jority decision  must  abide  by  it.  Inci- 
dentally, once  a  union  shop  has  been  voted 
In,  it  may  also  be  voted  out  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  employees. 

Senator  Taft,  coauthor  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  was  against  outlawing  a  union  shop 
when  on  the  Senate  fioor  (  Concressional 
Record,  May  9,  1947)  he  said:  "So  I  think 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  go  to  the  extreme 
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of  absolutely  outlaw'.:. g  a  contract  whlcli 
provides  for  a  union  shop,  If  that  arrange- 
me:.*.  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  em- 
pi  oyer  and  meeta  with  the  approval  of  the 
majority  of  the  employees  and  Is  embodied 
in  a  written  coiitrart  "  You  might  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  a  majority  of  Penn- 
svlvanla  Members  oi  Congress  In  each  party 
voted  aa  I  did.  Of  course  repeal  of  14(b) 
did  not  pHSs,  since  it  wis  filibustered  In  the 
Senate. 

SPONSOR   ANTICalME    BILL 

The  alarming  increase  m  rapes  and  other 
vl  jlent  crimes  ha.-:  become  one  of  our  most 
presslns?  problems.  Hardly  a  day  goea  by 
ti-..it  doesn  t  indicate  that  the  problem  Is 
gf'.tmB;  out  ot  hand.  Basic  legal  responsibil- 
ity rests  at  the  local  and  State  level.  How- 
ever, the  problem  is  so  serious  that  I  believe 
a  Joint  Federal.  State,  and  local  attack  Is 
necessary  Therefore  I  have  Introduced  a 
b'.a  to  help  strengthen  our  local  police  de- 
purtnients  and  fjersonnel  In  their  war  against 
crlnie. 

T.\X    DEDUCTIlINS    for   COLLEGE    COSVS 

I  a.m  continuing  to  work  hard  for  F>assage 
of  my  bill  to  glwfr  tax  help  to  parents  of  col- 
lege students  and  to  youngsters  who  work 
their  way  throug.h  college.  The  Schwelker 
bill  would  provide  income  tax  deductions  up 
^)  11.750  annually  for  college  exp«?n8es  In- 
curred by  a  taxpayer  his  wife  or  child.  It 
would  cover  expenses  for  tuition,  feee,  boolcs 
and  supplies  as  well  as  lodging  and  meal 
expenses  at  college 

THE     1968    QUESTIONNAIBE    RXSULTS 

Foreign  affairs 
(Figures  In  percent) 

1  Do  you  approve  of  the  way  President 
Jatinaoo  la  flfhtlng  the  Vietnam  War? 

Y".s   35.8 

Nu... 45.  1 

Not  sure 19.1 

2  Would  you  Btep  up  bombing  of  Hanoi 
aJid  Haiphong? 

Yes... - -     60.  g 

No --     30.  3 

Not  sure - 18.8 

3.  Would  you  blockade  the  port  of  Hai- 
phong to  stop  war  supplies  from  going  In? 

Yes 72.2 

N) - 14.8 

Not   sure 13.0 

4  Would  you  Include  the  Vletcong  In  a 
coalition  government  for  South  Vietnam? 

Yes , 23.4 

No. . 66.  6 

Not  sure . 20. 1 

5  Do  you  favor  Increased  trade  In  non- 
strategic   goods  with   the   Soviet   Union  and 

Eastern  E'lrooean  "ountrles? 


Yea 

No 

Not  sure. 


61.0 

29.3 

9.7 


Domeitic 

6.  Do  you  favor  a  new  Cabinet-level  De- 
partment of  Transportation? 

Yea 43.3 

No 34.8 

Not   sure 21.9 

7.  Should  the  Federal  Goverrunent  return 
a  portion  of  Federal  taxes  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  their  own  use^ 

Yes _     68.  5 

No 28.6 

Not  sure 12.9 

8  Do  you  favor  legislation  to  require  ani- 
mal    dealers     to     follow     aitrlct     regulations 


governing  the  transportation,  humane  treat- 
ment, and  sale  of  these  animals  to  reeearcb 
and  experimental  facilities? 

Ye« 80.  5 

No ._. 11.  6 

Not  gtire '.'. 7.9 

9.  Would  you  favor  Increasing  taxes  to  pre- 
vent serious  Inflation? 

Yes 38.  6 

No 46.  4 

Not  sure 16.0 

10.  Do  you  tvfxxe  increasing  the  minimum 
hourly  wage  from  91.25  to  $1.60  over  a 
several-year  period? 


Tes. 

No- 

Not  sure. 


47.7 

43.4 

8.9 

11.  Do  you  favor  a  Federal  Income  tax 
credit  for  Individual  contributions  to  politi- 
cal pkartles? 

Tes , 24.  7 

No 68. 4 

Not  sure 6.9 

12.  Do  you  favor  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion to  extend  a  Congressman's  term  from 
2  to  4  years? 

Yes 

No 

Not  sure 


59.4 

33.7 

6.9 

13.  Would  you  support  legislation  that 
would  restrict  strikes  that  the  President  finds 
are  not  In  the  public  Interest? 

Yes 74.  0 

No 19.  a 

Not  sure 6.8 

14.  Do  you  think  management  and  Its  em- 
ployees should  have  the  right  to  choose  for 
themselves  whether  they  want  a  union  shop, 
an  open  shop,  or  no  union  at  all  when  they 
bargain  collectively? 

Yes 90. 4 

No _ _ 4.  0 

Not  svire 4.  7 

15.  Should  the  Federal  Government  pay 
a  portion  of  the  rent  for  low-Income  families 
(rent  supplement  plan)  ? 

Yes 12. 8 

No 76. 0 

Not  sure 12.2 

16.  Would  you  favor  the  establishment  of 
a  Federal  teachers'  corps? 

Yes 19. 2 

No 65. 1 

Not  sure 35. 7 

17.  If  domestic  spending  has  to  be  cut  be- 
cause of  the  Vietnam  war.  In  which  areas 
would  you  like  to  see  it  reduced?  ' 

MUltary... 8. 6 

Space 34.  0 

Foreign  aid 71.  0 

Agriculture 32. 1 

Poverty 38.  6 

IB.  How  do  you  rate  the  Job  President 
Johnson  Is  doing? 


Excellent.. 

Good 

Fair 


7.4 

31.3 

39.  8 

Poor 19.  6 

No  opinion .. a.  0 

19.  How  do  you  rate  the  Job  I  am  doing  as 
yoi;r  CongreoBman? 

Excellent 34. 4 

Good 47.  0 

1  Results  total  more  than  100  percent  be- 
cause of  multiple  choices. 


Pair - _ 10.4 

Poor 8.  5 

No  opinion 4.  7 

20.  In  which  party  are  you  registered? 

Republican . 77. 1 

Democrat 15.  8 

Nonpartisan 3.  6 

Not  registered 3.  6 


ESTABLISHMENT     OF    THE    EQUAL 
EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNTTY 

COMMISSION    AS    AN    INDEPEND- 
ENT  AGENCY 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlirous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recx)rd  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  H.R.  14730,  a  bill  that 
would  establish  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency.  Under  the  provisions 
of  my  bill,  however,  the  duties  of  the 
Commission  would  be  divided  between  a 
five-member  Board  and  an  Administra- 
tor. 

It  would  separate  the  functions  of  the 
Equal  Emplosonent  Opportunity  Com- 
mission to  judge,  prosecute,  conciliate, 
and  investigate.  It  would  set  up  an  Ad- 
ministrator who  would  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  investigation,  conciliation, 
and  prosecution.  The  Board  would  have 
all  the  powers  that  the  present  Commis- 
sion has,  with  the  exception  of  those 
that  are  granted  to  the  Administrator. 

This  is  patterned  after  the  present 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  where 
the  General  Counsel  has  the  authority 
to  prosecute  before  the  Board. 

It  is  my  view  that  in  H.R.  10065  we 
are  saddling  very  important  and  good 
legislation  with  an  archaic — if  you  will, 
model  T — type  of  structure.  We  are  giv- 
ing the  Commission  the  same  kind  of 
authority  and  responsibility  that  the  old 
NLRB  had  In  the  1930"s,  where  all  these 
functions  were  combined  under  one 
Board.  I  think  administrative  history 
and  experience  since  the  1930's  have 
demonstrated  the  value  of  separating 
these  functions  and  the  fairness  of 
separating  these  functions. 

In  1963  there  was  pending  in  the  Rules 
Committee  essentially  the  bill  that  I  have 
introduced  today.  It  was  sponsored  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  had  full  hearings  be- 
fore our  subcommittee.  We  reported  it 
out  in  the  form  that  I  now  offer.  It 
separated  the  functions  between  an  Ad- 
ministrator and  a  Board. 

At  that  time  it  weis  called  too  radical 
a  bill.  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  I  together 
wrote  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  We 
joined  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  to  ask  the 
Judiciary  Commission  to  incorporate 
an  equal  employment  opportunity  sec- 
tion In  the  general  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  We  did  this  because  we  were 
quite  sure  our  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity proposal  that  was  before  the 
Rules   Committee   would   not  be   acted 
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upon  by  the  House  and  by  the  Senate 
in  a  year  when  we  had  major  civil  rights 
legislation  In  a  different  form. 

As  a  result,  a  watered-down  version 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  was  put  into  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  That  Is  the  situation 
that  we  are  now  moving  to  correct.  But, 
unfortunately.  In  my  opinion,  we  are 
moving  to  correct  this  situation  by  going 
back  to  a  full  Commission  with  authority 
and  responsibility  for  doing  all  the  job. 
We  are  not  accepting  the  proposal  that 
emerged  from  our  hearings  and  our  care- 
ful deliberations  in  1963  in  the  Roosevelt 
subcommittee. 

I  believe  that  unless  the  adijainistra- 
tive  and  enforcement  procediflre  con- 
tained in  my  bill  is  accepted,  we  will, 
within  a  very  limited  period  of  time, 
come  back  to  change  the  structure  of  this 
law.  and  to  change  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Commission. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  the 
Administrator  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President  for  a  term  of  4  years,  subject 
to  Senate  confirmation.  This  Is  very 
comparable  to  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  It 
would  take  no  power,  no  authority,  away 
from  the  Commission  as  a  whole.  It 
would  simply  separate  the  responsibili- 
ties and  the  authority  between  an  Ad- 
ministrator and  a  Board. 

I  believe  this  is  the  sensible  approach 
to  strengthening  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission.  I  hope  it  will 
have  the  support  of  Congress. 


THE  CONVENIENCE   OF   JET   SERV- 
ICE AT  NATIONAL  AIRPORT 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  TMr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Evening  Star 
Broadcasting  Co.  in  an  editorial  state- 
ment over  WMAL  and  WMAL-TV  on 
April  17  expressed  support  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency's  decision  to  per- 
mit short-range  jet  trafiQc  at  nearby 
National  Airport. 

This  new  jet  service  to  National  Air- 
port is  a  great  convenience  to  those  of 
us  who  find  it  necessary  to  travel  in  and 
out  of  Washington  frequently.  I  might 
point  out  that  all  sizes  of  jet  aircraft 
have  been  using  Wold-Chamberlain  Air- 
port at  the  Twin  Cities  of  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  since  jets  were  first  used 
by  the  airlines.  This  airport  is  only 
about  10  minutes  from  downtown  Min- 
neapolis and  our  experience  with  jets  at 
Wold-Chamberlain  Indicates  that  jet 
traffic  in  and  out  of  National  will  prove 
to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  WMAL  edi- 
torial at  this  point  In  my  remarks: 
Jets  Into  National 

^^MAL  wholeheartedly  supports  the  Fed- 
*^  Aviation  Agency's   decision   to   permit 


short-range  Jets  Into  National  Airport.  The 
jets  are  rapidly  replacing  older  piston-type 
aircraft  on  all  major  routes.  Failure  to  ac- 
conunodate  the  Jets  would  spell  the  doom  of 
National  Airport. 

Even  before  the  Jets  officially  arrive  on 
Sunday,  some  self-styled  aviation  exp>ert8 
are  predicting  the  end  of  all  peace  and  quiet 
along  the  Potomac.  This  Is  like  being 
charged  guilty  and  asked  to  prove  your 
Innocence. 

Some  Jet  opponents  argue  that  National 
Is  already  operating  at  capacity  and  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  Dulles  and 
Friendship  Airports.  However,  National's 
close-in  location  makes  short-range  Jets 
highly  desirable  and  the  Potomac  provides 
a  natural  approach  pattern. 

Those  who  oppose  the  Introduction  of  Jets 
at  National  should  at  least  be  willing  to 
have  a  test  period.  We  are  confident  the 
evidence  will  support  the  PAA's  decision. 


THE  NEED  TO  STOP  THE  HIGHWAY 
SLAUGHTER  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  great  Interest  In  safety  >  on  our 
highways  and  the  alarming  death  rate 
which  is  increasing  daily,  I  would  hke  to 
commend  to  my  colleagues  an  excellent 
statement  by  Mr.  Joseph  Kelner,  presi- 
dent, American  Trial  Lawyers  Associa- 
tion, before  the  Committee^n  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  yesterday  April 
27,  1966. 

Mr.  Kelner  points  out  it  Is  high  time  to 
abandon  the  leisurely  approach  in 
handling  the  highway-slaughter  pro- 
gram. The  need  for  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  which  will  give  the  American 
public  a  safer  automobile  is  imperative. 
I  strongly  support  these  hearings  which 
are  now  being  conducted  before  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  Mr.  Kelner's 
statement  be  included  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

Statement    of    Joseph    Kelner,    President, 
American  Trial  Lawyers  Association  Be- 
fore   COMMfTTEE    on    INTERSTATE    AND    FOR- 
EIGN Commerce,  House  of  REPRESENTATrvrs, 
Washington,  DC,  on  April  27,  1966 
The   American   Trial   Lawyers  Association 
Is  the  second  largest  bar  association  In  the 
world,  having  approximately  25,000  members. 
The  American   Trial   Lawyers  Association 
for  many  years  has  served  the  public  Interest 
In  consumer  protection  and  the  Institution 
of  safety  reforms  In  various  avenues  of  our 
modern-day    living.      The    American    Trial 
Lawyers  Association  was  a  prime  factor  In 
the  protection  of  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  traveling  public  In  our  spotlighting  of 
the   Inequities  of   the  Warsaw   Convention, 
which  Is  about  to  be  denounced  by  the  Amer- 
ican Government  to  protect  our  citizens. 

The  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association 
has  played  an  active  role  In  urging  reforms 
to  provide  for  greater  safety  of  American 
citizens  who  travel  on  board  our  seagoing 
ships. 


The  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association 
has  played  an  actlvfi^ole  In  cooperation  with 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  the  Ac- 
cident Prevention  Bureau  and  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies  to  provide  for  greater 
safety  and  consumer  protection  for  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

The  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association 
long  has  played  an  active  role  In  educating 
and  the  means  of  accident  prevention. 

We  are  unique  In  our  proximity  to  the  hu- 
man tragedies  which  occur  dally  on  our  high- 
ways, since,  as  trial  lawyers,  we  Investigate, 
prepare,  and  try  lawsuits  arising  from  high- 
way accidents  in  an  of  the  courts  of  our 
land. 

The  statistics  pertaining  to  deaths  and  In- 
juries on  our  highways  have  reached  such  a 
magnitude  that-  tlje  human  mind  cannot 
comprehend  the,  enormity.  Were  one  to 
stretch  the  50.000  persons  killed  annually  on 
our  highways  Bead-to  toe,  the  bodies  would 
form  a  line  50  miles  long  each  year.  Were 
one  to  walk  ai  &n  avertige  speed  of  3  miles 
per  hour  to  view  these  bodies  of  persons 
killed  annually.  It  w©uld  require  more  than 
16  hoiu-8  to  walk  from  one  end  of  the  g^rlsly 
line  to  the  other.  The  appalling  line  of 
crippled  victims  of  auto  accidents  would  re- 
quire weeks  to  view  the  human  wreckage. 

We  are  unique  in  our  vast  experience  de- 
rived from  personal  contact  with  the  facts 
of  these  occurrences.  We  dally  examine, 
photograph  and  scientifically  analyze 
wrecked  automobiles  to  determine  the  cause 
and  effect  which  produces  these  tragedies  on 
our  highways.  We  must  Interrogate  pas- 
sengers, drivers,  witnesses,  sind  pwUce  officers 
In  the  Investigation  and  trial  of  these  cases. 

For  years  our  publications  have  voiced  our 
concern  with  the  apathy  of  all  segments  of 
the  American  public  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  develop  a  plan  to  master  this  ghastJy 
problem.  To  this  date  It  Is  an  undeniable 
fact  that  the  Federal  Government  has  no  In- 
tegrated plan  and  has  accomplished  little 
In  coping  with  highway  slaughter. 

On  Law  Day,  May  1,  1965,  we  determined 
to  focus  public  attention  upon  this  gigantic 
problem.  We  conducted,  in  Washington, 
D.C.  a  public  forum  to  examine  all  facets 
of  the  problem.  Government  officials  there 
readily  admitted  that  the  Government  has 
no  plan  to  deal  with  the  growing  highway 
slaughter.  Fortified  with  these  admissions, 
the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association 
launched.  In  December  1965,  a  nationwide 
program  under  the  title  "Stop  Murder  by 
Motor." 

Our  "white  paper"  presented  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  a  concise,  hard-hitting  study  of 
the  problem  as  a  public  service.  As  presi- 
dent of  this  great  organization,  I  have  ap- 
pointed task  forces  of  2,000  lawyers  who  al- 
ready are  lecturing  at  countless  forums, 
meetings,  seminars,  and  broadcasts  to  teach 
the  public,  upon  the  basis  of  our  experience, 
what  specific  mistakes  they  are  making  and 
recommended  specific  changes  regarding: 
The  driver,  the  auto,  the  highway,  and  the 
pedestrian. 

We  believe  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association  has  been  a  major  factor  in  mar- 
shaling public  opinion  in  all  60  States  to  an 
alltlme  high  point  of  Interest  and  demands 
for  solution. 

PUBLIC    REACTIONS    AND    PUBLIC    OPINION 

Hundreds  of  newspapers,  radio,  and  TV 
stations  have  saluted  our  specific  recommen- 
dations and  efforts  to  galvanize  public  sup- 
port for  Federal  legislation  and  control.  We 
have  received  thousands  of  letters  which  ap- 
prove the  objectives  which  we  have  set  forth 
In  our  "white  paper."  Prom  corporation 
executives,  schoolteachers,  sheriffs,  police 
chiefs,  numerous  governmental  agencies,  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  Insurance  industry,  and 
countless  individuals,  we  have  received  let- 
ters supporting  governmental  intervention  to 
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adopt  legislation  with  "teeth."  We  have 
literally  tested  the  graaaroots  sentiments  of 
American  public  opinion  and  we  are  flgTira- 
tlvely  the  funnel  for  conveying  public  opin- 
ion upon  this  vital  problem  to  the  Congreea 
for  Its  guidance  In  the  enactment  of  this 
pending  important  legislation. 

We  believe  the  Congress  now  has  a  man- 
date to  Impulse  Federal  control  upon  the 
major  aspect-s  of  this  problem. 

AUTO    DESIGN.     MANDATORY    OR    VOLUNTART? 

Upon  the  basis  of  thousands  of  communi- 
cations which  we  have  received  from  all  seg- 
ments of  American  society  and  from  all  pub- 
licity media — -t-he  »rasa  roots  of  America — we 
ainrm  to  this  committee  that  improvements 
Ln  auto  design  be  mandated  Into  new  auto- 
mobiles at  the  earliest  poeslble  date. 

Upon  the  basis  at  our  experience  as  trial 
lawyers,  we  have  repeatedly  supported  the 
enactment  of  mandatory  legislation  to  pro- 
tect drivers  and  passegers  In  automobiles 
from  the  fatal  or  crippling  consequences  of 
oolUslons   which    Inevitably   will   occur. 

With  90  million  vehicles  on  our  public 
highways,  countless  coULsions  are  certain  to 
occur  regardless  of  the  best  intentions,  with 
the  utmost  care  of  drivers,  with  driver  edu- 
cation and  with  all  the  coaxing,  pleading 
and  cajoling  directed  dally  at  the  drivers  of 
our  Nation 

For  years  the  driving  public  has  been  as- 
sailed with  dire  prognostications  that  on 
ensuing  holiday  weekends  550  to  700  Ameri- 
cans will  be  killed  on  our  highways.  The 
salutary  Intent  of  these  projections  by  the 
National  Safety  Council  has  been  to  cast 
the  drivers  of  America  In  the  role  of  culprlta 
or  "the  nut  at  the  wheel"  who  causes 
accidents 

If  there  are  "nuts  at  the  wheel,"  and  un- 
doubtedly there  are,  the  unfortunate  conse- 
quence of  their  derelictions  Is  to  kill  pedes- 
trians or  occupants  of  other  automobiles  who 
are  blameless. 

The  objective  must  be  attained  to  require 
the  prcxiuetlon  of  a  crashworthy  automo- 
bile—as  tangible  hope  rf  survival  and 
minimization  of  Injuries  to  the  occupants  of 
colliding  automobiles. 

THE    WAITING    GAMS       RESEARCB    BZ>X}RI 
CHANGES? 

It  Is  undeniable  that  the  automobile  in- 
dustry has  dragged  Its  feet  In  the  conception 
and  production  of  safer  automobiles  to 
guard  the  lives  of  our  people.  The  auto 
Industry  presents  the  sorry  sfiectacle  of 
having  opposed  the  Installations  of  seat 
belts,  long  after  research  studies  had  proven 
their  worth  In  Ufe-savlng  potential. 

The  emphatic  demands  by  the  auto  In- 
dustry that  more  and  more  research  Is  re- 
quired before  design  changes  are  Incor- 
porated Into  new  automobiles  requires  care- 
ful and  critical  analysis  The  recently  pub- 
licized grants  to  the  University  of  Michigan 
of  no  million  and  the  sum  of  81  million  to 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
(MIT),  Invite  study  of  the  terms  of  these 
grants. 

It  Is  significant  that  these  vaunted  and 
belated  research  projects  studiously  avoid 
studies  and  research  regarding  the  auto- 
mobile and  changes  In  design  features  which 
would  produce  more  crashworthlness  in  the 
fUtomobUe  of  the  future 

The  grantors  have  speclfled  that  these 
funds  shall  be  used  to  study  driver  failure, 
alcoholism,  psychological  and  psychiatric 
factors,  physical  disabilities  and  capacities 
of  drivers,  highway  design  problems,  analyses 
of  traffic  flow  and  related  studies. 

This  committee  must  approach  the  prob- 
lem of  proposed  research  with  sophistication 
ard  reaJlzatlon  that  the  requirements  of  re- 
search before  the  changes  are  mandated  wlU 
be  an  indulgence  In  the  waiting  game  while 
thousands  of  Americans  will  die  Bind  millions 
will  be  Injured  needlessly. 


It  la  a  fact  that  the  1966  automobile  Is  no 
safer  than  those  produced  in  1940,  despite  the 
study  growth  In  knowledge  of  accident  cau- 
sation and  the  means  of  lessening  the  con- 
sequences of  auto  collisions. 

As  trial  lawyers  we  know  from  firsthand 
experience  the  effects  on  the  modem  auto- 
mobile and  its  occupants  of  collisions  where 
Impacts  take  place  at  the  front,  the  rear  and 
the  sides  of  these  vehicles, 

FRONT   END   IMPACTS 

Our  experience  as  trial  lawyers  proves  that 
severe  front  Impacts  often  cause: 

1,  The  steering  |>ost  and  motcK'  to  be  driven 
backward  without  design  foresight  to  deflect 
them  from  projecting  into  the  riding  com- 
partment. 

2.  The  steering  wheel  to  be  driven  into  the 
chest  or  head  of  the  driver  with  frightful 
consequences. 

Studies  performed  by  various  research 
projects  indicate  the  feasibility  of  designing 
the  front  end  of  automobiles  so  as  to: 

(a)  Install  an  energy-absorbing  front 
bumper  which  will  minimize  the  effect  of  the 
front-end  impact. 

(b)  Install  a  firewall  of  steel  or  other 
design  featvires  to  deflect  the  motor  down- 
ward to  prevent  it  from  being  hurled  back 
into  the  riding  compartment. 

(c)  Provide  a  collapsible  steering  wheel  to 
prevent  it  from  Impaling  drivers  In  front- 
end  collisions. 

(d)  The  so-called  safety  glass  of  the  wind- 
shield and  windows  Is  not  safe  for  It  shat- 
ters readily.  Frequently,  It  disfigures,  de- 
forms, blinds  or  kills  the  occupants  of  auto- 
mobiles. The  gauge  of  the  safety  glass  Is  too 
thin.  Passengers  hiorled  against  the  glass 
windshield  should  be  protected  by  designed 
Installations  which  would  make  the  glass 
"pop  out"  where  the  blunt  trauma  of  the 
himian  head  smashes  against  the  Interior 
surface  of  the  windshield. 

REAR    XNO    COLLISIONS 

It  Is  our  experience  that  there  are  more 
rear  end  collisions  than  any  other  single  type 
of  collision.  Rear  end  collisions  are  caused 
by  heavy  tralHo,  tallgatlng  of  drivers,  Inatten- 
tlveness,  and  other  human  frailties.  Regard- 
less of  driver  fault  It  is  known  that  rear  end 
collisions  inevitably  will  occur  and  with 
frightful  results. 

The  most  common  type  of  injuries  which 
result  from  rear  end  collisions  are  "whiplash" 
injuries  to  the  cervical  spine — the  neck 
region.  For  years  the  American  Trial  Law- 
yers Association  has  called  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  installation  of  headrests  which 
would  prevent  the  crippling  Injuries  resulting 
from  "whiplash"  in  rear  end  collisions.  The 
headrest  Is  an  inexpensive  installation  which 
should  be  mandated  into  automobiles  with- 
out delay. 

Research  U  unneceaaary 
This  single  Improvement  could  save  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  from 
sustaining  serious  spinal  Injuries.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  insurance  rates  of  the  public 
could  be  lessened  considerably  by  this  one 
Improvement  which  alone  could  virtually 
eliminate  the  "whiplash"  Injury  syndrome. 
Despite  our  exhortations  In  this  regard  the 
auto  industry  has  neglected  and  ignored  this 
simple  and  Inexpensive  device. 

In  rear  end  collisions  an  energy-absorbing 
rear  bumper  would  minimize  the  shock  effect 
of  rear  Impacts. 

In  rear  end  collisions  it  is  common  for 
passengers  in  the  rear  seat  to  be  flung  for- 
ward against  seats  which  buckle  and  swing 
forward,  often  crushing  passengers  in  front 
seats  against  the  daehboiard  or  glass  wind- 
shield. A  most  common  source  of  injuries 
In  rear  end  collisions  from  the  "second  col- 
lision"— the  Impact  of  auto  occupants  with 
interior  portions  of  the  automobile — are  the 
various  protrusions  of  knobs,  glove  compart- 
ment  doors,   front   comer   posts,   rear   view 


mirrors,  stick  shifts,  door  handles  and  park- 
ing brakes.  It  requires  little  engineering 
ingenuity  to  recess  or  remove  these  protrud- 
ing objects  and  to  replace  them  with  soft, 
energy-absorbing  surfaces  designed  to  pre- 
vent foreseeable  injuries. 

In  rear  end  collisions,  persons  occupying 
the  "death  seat" — the  front  seat  next  to  the 
driver — is  hurled  forward  against  the  dash- 
board and  windshield  with  predictable,  dire 
consequences:  blinding,  disfigurement,  frac- 
tured skulls,  etc.  The  so-called  "padded 
dashboards"  today  simply  are  not  padded 
nor  soft  enough  to  absorb  the  force  of  pre- 
dictable Impact  with  the  person  in  the  "death 
seat."  Often  the  "padded  dashboard"  l» 
relatively  sharp  and  hard  rather  than  soft 
and  rounded. 

SIDE    IMPACTS 

The  common  Injuries  from  side  Impacts 
are  easily  predictable  upon  the  basis  of  our 
experience  as  trial  lawyers: 

1.  Upon  side  Impact  the  doors  are  flung 
open  and  occupants  may  be  hurled  out  of  the 
car  with  fatalities  or  gruesome  Injuries 
usually  resulting. 

2.  The  side  of  the  modern  automobile  \s 
designed  without  any  protection  whatsoever 
to  the  occupants.  Automobiles  with  X- 
frame  tjrpes  of  chassis  present  no  physical 
obstacle  to  prevent  penetration  into  the  rid- 
ing compartment  by  the  automobile  which 
strikes  It  at  the  side.  Death  or  serious  In- 
juries are  common  with  side  impacts  at  only 
20  miles  per  hour. 

The  thin  sheet  metal  of  the  door  acts  aa 
no  barrier  against  the  colliding  automobile. 

Based  upon  our  experience,  mandatory 
changes  in  design  of  automobiles  are  essen- 
tial to  provide  side  impact  protection. 

At  present  the  modern  automobile  hat 
less  protection  against  side  Impact  than  the 
"dodgem"  cars  used  In  amusement  parks,  for 
the  "dodgem"  has  all-around  shock-absorb- 
ing bumpers.  Our  experience  Impels  the 
recommendation  that  the  modern  automo- 
bile must  be  redesigned  with  a  rigid  steel 
chassis  having  a  steel  frame  or  girder  com- 
pletely surrounding  the  riding  compartment 
of  automobiles.  Thus,  were  one  to  visualize 
occupants  in  a  steel  bathtub  with  steel  walls 
completely  surrounding  all  occupants  of  the 
bathtub,  the  obvious  Ufesavlng  propensities 
of  such  a  design  would  be  self-evident.  The 
shock- absorbing  side  walls  of  the  chassis 
would  be  at  s4iandard  bumper  height  to  meet 
the  front  bumper  of  a  colliding  automobile 
The  dramatic  contrast  between  such  a  design 
and  the  present  complete  absence  of  any  pro- 
tection whatsoever  is  apjxirent.  Our  ex- 
perience proves  that  many  persons  killed  In 
side  Impact  crashes  would  be  saved  by  fore- 
sight and  imagination  In  the  Improvement  of 
design  to  protect  against  the  inevitable  side 
impact  collisions  which  result  at  the  Inter- 
sections of  our  Nation's  highways. 

MISCELLANEOUS     RECOMMENDATIONS     FOR    AtrTO 
DESIGN  IMPROVEMENT 

The  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association 
"white  paper"  has  recommended  the  man- 
dating of : 

1.  Cornering  light  to  Illuminate  the  area 
into  which  the  car  Is  turning. 

2.  Disk  brakes  which  are  virtually  un- 
affected by  water  (our  experience  has  proven 
that  on  rainy  days,  the  standard  type  of 
brakes  frequently  fall  because  water  pene- 
trates into  the  brake  mechanism,  making 
them  useless) . 

3.  Headlights  and  tail  lights  that  are  vis- 
ible from  the  side  as  well  as  from  the  front 
and  rear  of  the  automobile. 

4.  The  painting  of  luminescent  material 
upon  the  interior  surface  of  the  trunk  Ud  and 
trunk  to  warn  oncoming  vehicles  of  the 
presence  of  disabled  automobiles  at  night- 
time. 

PROTOTTPE  SArrrr  cars 
The  American  Trial  Lawyers  AssoclaUoo 
believes  that  the  development  of  a  prototype 
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gafety  car.  already  begun  In  New  York  State, 
la  a  vital,  exciting,  life-saving  project  which 
should  be  supported  by  contributions  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  prototype  car  could  be  tieed  for  ex- 
periments and  the  establishment  of  standards 
and  tests  against  which  consumers,  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  measure  the  safety  advances  of 
new  automobiles   when   they   are   produced. 

The  prototype  safety  car  need  not  set  fixed 
and  frozen  standards  of  safety  features,  for 
its  evolution  should  be  dynamic  rather  than 
static,  with  constant  changes  and  new  im- 
provements to  be  built  Into  the  prototype 
car  when  research  and  testing  establishes 
their  worth. 

CONCLUSION 

This  committee  Is  in  a  position  to  assert 
vigorous  leadership  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  limb  of  the  American  people  now. 

This  committee  should  reject  the  proposal 
by  the  auto  industry  that  it  police  itself 
and  that  It  have  the  freed(»n  of  self-regula- 
tion. Since  the  modern  automobile  provides 
the  largest  transportation  system  ever  known 
to  mankind,  It  is  not  entitled  to  be  exempted 
from  Federal  regulation  which  has  been 
applied  to  airplanes,  busses,  ships,  and 
trains — all  of  which  combined  carry  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  volume  of  human  traffic 
now  transported  by  automobiles. 

This  committee  should  reject  the  proposal 
of  the  auto  Industry  for  self-regulation  upon 
Its  argument  that  regulation  woiUd  inter- 
fere with  corporate  profits  and  damage  the 
economy  of  the  Nation.  This  argument  is 
an  affront  to  our  people,  whose  lives  and 
safety  must  receive  priority  over  monetary 
considerations  In  the  attention  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Congress.  The  message  must  be : 
What  Is  good  for  corporate  profits  is  not 
necessarily  good  for  the  safety  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association 
urges  that  safety  design  Improvements  should 
be  mandatory  and  not  discretionary  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Numerous  design 
Improvements  have  been  established  suffi- 
ciently by  various  research  projects  and  by 
experience  of  the  Nation's  trial  lawyers. 
This  committee  may  well  take  Judicial  notice 
of  the  palpable,  manifest  benefits  for  safety 
which  would  be  derived  from  mandating 
certain  known  design  improvements  Into 
automobiles  now. 

This  committee  Is  urged  to  reject  the  pro- 
posal that  mandating  of  design  Improve- 
ments should  await  ftirther  research.  Years 
will  be  consumed  In  endless  research — years 
of  delay — while  people  are  being  researched 
to  death,  needlessly. 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  ROBERT 
EMMET  STATUE 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  April  22,  1966,  I  had  the  honor, 
together  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, Congressman  Michael  J.  Kra- 
wan  and  Congressman  John  E.  Focakty, 
to  dedicate  the  statue  of  the  great  and 
Illustrious  Irish  patriot,  Robert  Emmet. 

Robert  Emmet  devoted  his  life  to  the 
cause  of  Irish  freedom  and  In  so  doing 
set  the  example  for  others  to  follow  in 
we  quest  for  freedom,  not  only  for  Ire- 
«nd  but  for  all  peoples  who  were  op- 


pressed in  that  area.  His  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  freedom  is  with  us 
today. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  I  call  these 
ceremonies  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
I  include  herein  my  remarks  and  the 
various  speeches  made  by  Congressman 
KiRWAN,  who  read  a  message  from  the 
Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  Congressman 
PoGARTY,  and  the  Honorable  William  P. 
Fay,  the  Irish  Ambassador,  who  made 
reply  to  the  speech  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  I  also 
include  the  program  for  the  dedication 
of  the  Robert  Emmet  statue,  which  I  feel 
will  be  of  considerable  Interest  to  all : 
Program 
[All  times  estimated] 

Prom  1:40  to  2  pjn.:  Music,  U.S.  Marine 
Band. 

At  2  pjn.:  Mr.  George  B.  Hartzog,  Jr., 
master  of  ceremonies. 

Mr.  Hartzog.  Mr.  Speaker,  Archbishop 
O'Boyle,  reverend  clergy.  Chairman  Kirwan, 
Ambassador  Pay,  honored  guests  all,  let  us 
rise  for  the  Invocation,  to  be  pronounced 
by  the  Reverend  C.  Leslie  Glenn,  president 
of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick. 
Following  the  Invocation,  kindly  remain 
standing  as  the  national  anthems  of  Ireland 
and  the  United  States  are  played.  Reverend 
Glenn. 

Prom  2:01  to  2:02  p.m.:  Invocation. 
Prom  2:02  to  2:05  p.m.:  National  anthems 
of  Ireland  and  the  United  States. 
Prom  2 :  05  to  2 :  13  pjn. : 
Mr.  Hartzog.  Mr.  Sfjeaker,  distinguished 
guests,  it  is  a  great  honor  to  participate  in 
this  historic  ceremony.  The  National  Park 
Service  Is  privileged  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  enhance  the  grace  and  charm  of  Embassy 
Row  by  the  beautlfication  of  this  park  and 
the  placement  of  the  statue  of  Robert 
Emmet. '  It  Is  now  my  pleasure  to  Introduce 
our  distinguished  platform  guests.  As  these 
gentlemen  are  Introduced,  I  ask  each  of  them 
to  remain  standing  until  all  have  been  Intro- 
duced. I  ask  the  audience  to  reserve  their 
applause  until  all  guests  have  been  Intro- 
duced. 

His   Excellency    GulUermo   Sevllla-Sacasa, 
dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps. 

His  Excellency  Patrick  A.  O'Boyle,  Arch- 
bishop of  Washington. 

Bishop  William  J.  McDonald,  rector  of 
the  Catholic  University  of  America. 

Hon.  John  P.  Hennlng,  Under  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Representative  Edwabs  P.  Boulkd,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Representative  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  of  South 
Carolina. 

The  Honorable  Joseph  E.  Casey,  former  U.S. 
Congressman. 

Hon.  James  W.  Symington,  Chief  of 
Protocol. 

Dr.  S.  DUlon  Ripley.  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Hon.  Edward  M.  Curran,  Judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla  district  court, 

Hon.  James  Bradley,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Mr.  William  Cafaro,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Gen.  William  Flood,  president  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  the  Hibernians, 

Mr.  Francis  J.  Kane,  member  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Armory  Board. 

Mr.   Walter  P.  McArdle.  " 

Mr.  Michael  Devlin. 

Mr.  Paul  J.  McGowan. 

Mr.  Charles  Patrick  Clark. 

Col.  Luke  C.  Qulnn,  Jr, 

Mr.  William  C.  Doherty,  former  Ambassador 
to  Jamaica. 

Mr.  T.  Sutton  Jett,  regional  director. 
National  Capital  Region,  National  Park 
Service. 


And  now,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  may 
applaud  these  honored  guests. 

I  also  wish  to  Introduce  friends  of  Con- 
gressman Kirwan  who  have  assisted  on  the 
Dedication  Committee:  Judge  Frank  Battlstl, 
Commissioner  John  Palermo,  and  Mayor 
Raymond  Schryver,  of  Warren,  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  William  Harnlsch,  of  Yoimgstown,  Ohio. 

PROM  2:is  to  2:1*  P.M.:  mr.  hartzog,  jb. 

Mr.  Speaker,  distinguished  guests,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  Is  honored  to  place  this 
statuary  in  the  National  Parkland  through 
the  generous  cooperation  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Also  behind  every  program  of 
significance  there  Is  one  who  gives  that  spe- 
cial spark  of  leadership.  In  the  worthy  ac- 
complishment of  placing  the  stetue  of  Robert 
Emmet  here  in  this  attractive  park,  our  es- 
teemed chairman  of  the  Robert  Emmet  Stat- 
ue Committee  the  Hon.  Michael  J.  Kirwan 
has  been  the  guiding  force.  I  might  say 
that  he  Is  also  well  known  and  deeply  re- 
spected by  the  National  Park  Service  be- 
cause of  his  outstanding  leadership  in  the 
Mission  66  program — a  10-year  planning  and 
development  schedule  lor  the  National  Park 
System  following  World  War  n.  Millions  of 
American  citizens  today  enjoy  their  national 
parks  because  of  the  work  of  men  like  Rep- 
resentative Michael  J.  Kirwan  and  his  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  Congress.  It  is  a  great 
honor  to  Introduce  our  chairman  of  the  day 
Representative  Michael  J.  Kirwan,  of  Ohio. 

FROM     2:15     TO     2:23     P.M. REMARKS     BY 

REPRESENTATIVE     KIRWAN 

Representative  Kirwan.  Mr.  Speaker,  rev- 
erend clergy.  Ambassador  Fay.  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  it  Is  my  honor  to  read  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the  Umted 
States,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson: 

"It  U  entirely  fitting  that  this  likeness  of 
Robert  Emmet  should  grace  the  national 
parklands  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"And  it  Is  appropriate  that  this  dedication 
coincides  with  the  celebration  by  the  people 
of  Ireland  of  the  50th  armlversary  of  their 
declaration  of  Independence, 

"The  sheer  patriotism  and  the  gallant 
courage  of  Robert  Emmet  have  Inspired 
Americans  no  less  than  Irishmen  In  the 
century  and  a  half  since  his  death. 

"The  man  whose  memory  you  honor  today 
U  Indelibly  enshrined  in  history  because  he 
C.ed  the  Imagination  of  his  compatriots. 

"He  cherished  the  dream  that  each  man 

should  have  the  fullest  measure  of  freedom. 

"His  Image  now  takes  its  place  in  a  city 

where  we  revere  the  memories  of  others  who 

had  the  sp.me  hope. 

"It  takes  Its  place  In  a  country  where  their 
dreams  and  their  hop>es  have  become  reality. 
"We  Americans  are  proud  to  accord  a  place 
of  honor  here  In  the  Nation's  Capital  to 
Robert  Emmet,  whose  struggles  and  sacrifices 
bespeak  the  yearnings  of  mankind  through- 
out the  ages." 

As  President  Johnson  has  indicated,  we 
are  here  today  to  honor  the  memory  of  a 
great  patriot,  Robert  Emmet.  Robert  Em- 
met was  a  man  of  great  courage  and  spirit. 
He  was  ready  to  lay  down  his  Ufe  for  the 
country  which  he  loved  and  the  principles 
for  which  he  stood.  His  courage  and  sacri- 
fice gave  an  example  to  many  Irishmen  to 
carry  on  the  fight  for  Irish  independence. 
Emmet's  courage  and  bravery  instilled  a  par- 
ticular quaUty  in  the  Irish  people  and  their 
descendents  which  has  carried  forth  Into 
this  very  day. 

Throughout  the  19th  century,  emigrants 
from  many  nations  came  to  America  to  make 
a  new  life.  There  was  poverty,  but  there 
was  also  opportunity.  Harsh  labor  and  toll 
were  commonplace  and  long  hours  to  be  ex- 
pected. But  there  was  light  and  hope.  For 
the  Irish,  there  were  Emmet  marching  clubs, 
Emmet  guards,  and  Emmet  debating  socie- 
ties. The  spirit  of  Robert  Emmet  remained 
In   America   as  an   example  of  undBuntwl 
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courage  throughout  the  19th  century  as  It 
does  today. 

Ireland  Is  a  small  country  of  some  4  mil- 
lion people,  nonetheless,  almost  as  many 
Americans  of  Irish  descent  were  awarded  the 
covetous  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor, 
starting  with  the  American  Civil  War  and 
continuing  through  all  wars  In  which  this 
Nation  has  been  Involved,  as  were  Ameri- 
cana who  had  come  from  much  larger  na- 
tions. It  Is  most  significant  that  the  small 
country  of  Ireland  produced  so  many 
descendents  who  later  came  to  America  and 
fought  for  the  principles  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  the  Revolutionary 
War  these  heroes  of  Irish  descent  took  their 
place  on  the  American  aide  and  stood  beside 
Ko6Clu3zko.  Pulaski.  Rochambeau.  and  Von 
Steuben.  The  father  of  our  American  Navy 
was  John  Barry. 

Robert  Emmet  gave  his  life  and  In  his  last 
speech  he  said  he  had  tried  to  do  for  Ireland 
what  Washington  had  done  for  his  country. 
Thus,  the  same  courage  and  sacrifice,  which 
was  displayed  by  Robert  Enunet  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  ago,  weis  exhibited  by 
many  Americans  who  fought  to  win  and  to 
maintain  the  Independence  of  this  brave  and 
powerful  country.  Their  spirits  and  the 
spirit  of  Robert  Emmet  will  not  die.  It  will 
remain  in  the  hearts  of  Americans  and  people 
the  world  over  who,  from  time  to  time,  are 
:aUed  upon  to  stand  and  fight  for  the  dignity 
And  liberty  of  mankind. 

FROM     323  TO     2:24     P.M. 

Mr.  Hartzoc:  Thank  you  Chairman  Kir- 
wan  for  those  penetrating  remarks.  Now  It 
IS  a  great  honor  to  Introduce  the  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Robert  Emmet  Statue  Dedication 
Committee,  Representative  John  E.  Fooartt 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

rSOM    224    TO    2     ]2    PM  — A   TRIBUTS  TO   ROBERT 
K.MMrr    BY    RfJPRESrNTATIVE    rOOARTT 

Repres«iitauve  Fooarty  We  meet  here 
today  for  two  purfxises  We  come  first  to 
dedicate  an  area  of  rest  and  tranquillity 
which  the  National  Park  Service  has  added  to 
the  amenities  of  our  city.  Their  work  and  the 
taste  they  have  dl^layed  deserve  our  grati- 
tude and  I  commend  them  warmly  for  what 
they  have  achieved. 

But  we  come,  too.  to  dedicate  a  statue  and 
to  honor  the  young  and  heroic  Irishman  to 
whose  memory  it  has  been  raised.  It  Is 
fitting  that  we  should  do  so — for  the  statue 
is  a  work  of  merit  and  the  Ideals  of  the  man 
whose  name  it  honors  were  patriotic  and 
noble.  And  It  is  fitting  too  that  we  should 
gather  here  at  the  statue  for  this  young 
Irishman  In  the  month  of  April  and  In  this 
year.  For  this  month  and  this  year  are  of 
some  significance  In  the  history  of  his  coun- 
try. 

Just  one-half  century  ago  this  month  a 
group  of  Irishmen  In  Dublin  proclaimed  an 
independent  Irish  Republic  to  the  world, 
and  Ireland  in  tlils  month  and  this  year  Is 
commemorating  the  50th  anniversary  of  that 
declaration.  That  proclamation  of  April  1916 
was  not  an  isolated  event  in  history.  It  was 
Inspired  by  other  declarations  of  freedom  in 
other  lands  But  in  particular  It  was  In- 
spired by  a  long  list  of  heroic — and  tragic — 
figures  who  had  asserted  Ireland's  right  to 
iiuiependence  In  earlier  generations.  The 
words  of  that  declaration  of  Easter  1916  were 
quite  explicit  Its  authors  declared  the  In- 
dependence of  their  country:  "In  the  name 
of  Ctod  a:.d  of  tlie  dead  generations  from 
whon^  she  receives  her  old  tradition  of  na- 
tion hix>d  " 

Th'-y  went  ou  to  note  that  six  times  In  the 
PiU-!*.  iofl  years  the  Irish  ^>eople  had  asserted 
in  .irrns  their  right  to  freedom.  Robert  Em- 
nif.  wh.jse  Ug'.ire  wUi  henceforth  stand  in 
tni8  ^oniired  place  !n  our  city,  was  one~of 
th("  j;  blest  most  heroic — and  most  tragic  in 
that  long  line  of  noble,  heroic,  and  tragic 
Irishmen. 


Emmet  was  bom  In  Dublin  In  1778  of  a 
distinguished  Irish  Protestant  family.  As  a 
student  at  Trinity  College.  Dublin,  in  1798, 
he  watched  the  suppression  of  one  attempt 
to  secure  Independence  for  Ireland — the  In- 
surrection of  the  United  Irishmen,  Inspired 
by  our  own  War  of  Independence  and  the 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution.  That 
Insurrection  failed.  But  though  it  failed, 
not  all  of  those  who  had  taken  part  bad 
lost  hope.  Within  2  years.  Robert  Emmet — 
now  expelled  from  college  for  his  nationalist 
views — rallied  these  men  and,  with  hopes  of 
help  from  Prance,  began  to  plan  another  In- 
surrection. His  plans  were  still  unfinished 
when  a  mishap  to  a  secret  arms  store  alerted 
the  authorities  and  forced  him  to  act  in 
haste.  On  July  23.  1803.  he  led  bis  followers 
Into  the  Dublin  streets  to  proclaim  liberty 
for  Ireland.  But  liberty — even  for  those  who 
most  desire  It — is  won  by  more  than  a  cry 
In  the  streets.  The  people  had  not  been 
prepared  for  the  sudden  call  to  another  in- 
surrection and  the  attempted  rebellion  was 
quickly  suppressed.  Hope  bad  died  again  In 
Ireland. 

Emmet  himself  was  forced  to  go  Into 
hiding.  He  might  have  fled  the  country 
but  he  chose  to  stay  near  Dublin  to  see  his 
sweetheart  Sarah  Curran.  His  whereabouts 
quickly  became  known  to  the  authorities  of 
the  day:  he  was  arrested  and  tried  for  trea- 
son and  on  September  19,  1803.  after  a  trial 
which  attracted  much  attention,  he  was 
sentenced  to  death.  At  noon  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  September  20,  1803.  in  the  25th  year 
of  his  age.  Robert  Emmet  was  publicly 
hanged  In  the  streets  of  Dublin. 

Such,  briefly  and  simply  told,  was  the  life 
of  the  young  man  whose  statute  will  hence- 
forth stand  In  this  place.  Such  was  the 
death  of  a  man  whose  youth.  Ideals,  noble 
bearing  and  eloquence  at  his  trial  and  at  his 
execution  endeared  him  to  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen  and  assured  him  a  foremost 
place  among  the  romantic  and  heroic  fig^ures 
of  his  time. 

It  Is  fitting  that  we  Americans — particu- 
larly those  of  us  who  feel  ties  of  blood  or 
sentiment  with  Ireland — should  honor  this 
young  man  as  an  Irish  patriot — for  in  doing 
so  we  honor  the  land  for  whose  freedom  he 
died.  And  that  land  has  many  close  and 
enduring  links  with  our  own. 

These  close  Ilnlcs  are  clear  and  easily  traced 
In  the  story  of  Robert  Emmet  himself.  His 
attempt  to  win  liberty  for  Ireland — like  other 
efforts  by  his  contemporaries  and  succes- 
sors— was  directly  Inspired  by  the  high  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  proclaimed  on  these  shores. 

These  close  links  were  clear  to  our  late 
revered  President  Kennedy  who  told  a  Joint 
session  of  the  free  Irish  Parliament  in  Dublin 
on  June  28.  1963:  "No  p>eople  ever  believed 
more  deeply  in  the  cause  of  Irish  freedom 
than  the  people  of  the  United  States.  And 
no  coimtry  has  contributed  more  to  build- 
ing my  own  than  your  sons  and  daughters." 

These  close  links  were  clear,  too.  to  an 
earlier  American  President.  George  Washing- 
ton, for  he  wrote  on  one  occasion  to  a  group 
In  Ireland;  "Patriots  of  Ireland! — champions 
of  liberty  In  all  lands — be  strong  In  hope! 
Your  cause  is  identical  with  mine." 

These  links  are  clear  to  all  in  our  country. 
They  were  clear,  too.  to  generations  of  Irish- 
men who  looked  for  hope  and  assistance 
across  the  Atlantic  to  the  cradle  of  liberty 
in  their  Jong  struggle  for  their  own  freedom. 

But  beyond  these  close  links,  beyond  our 
feelings  of  friendship  for  Ireland,  I  suggest 
that  It  Is  fitting  that  we  honor  Etamet  for 
bis  own  character  and  for  the  universal 
validity  of  his  Ideals,  It  was  said  on  the 
death  of  a  heroic  flgiu-e  in  the  Oolden  Age  of 
Greece:  "The  whole  world  Is  the  tomb  of 
famous  men."  So,  too,  we  who  believe  that 
the  cause  of  freedom  is  one  and  Indivisible, 
bold  that  the  ideals  of  the  patriot  who  dies 
for  freedom  are  the  ideals  of  freemen  every- 
where and  the  vlct<»ies  of  freedom  are  the 


victories  of  all  freemen.  It  Is  right  then 
that  this  statue  of  Robert  Emmet  should 
stand  In  an  honored  place  in  our  Capital— 
for  In  his  death  163  years  ago  aU  who  love 
freedom  died  a  little.  But  life  springs  from 
death  and  in  the  honor  we  do  his  memory 
and  his  ideals  we  honor  all  who  loved 
freedom  and  died  that  other  might  live. 

Emmet's  heroic  speech  at  his  trial  con- 
cluded with  the  words:  "Let  no  man  write 
my  epitaph:  for  as  no  man  who  knows  my 
motives  now  dares  vindicate  them  let  not 
prejudice  or  Ignorance  asperse  them;  let 
them  rest  In  obscurity  and  peace.  Let  my 
memory  be  left  In  oblivion  and  my  tomb  re- 
main unlnscrlbed  until  other  times  and  other 
men  can  do  Justice  to  my  character.  When 
my  country  takes  her  place  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  then  and  not  till  then, 
let  my  epitaph  be  written." 

It  is  not  for  us  to  vsTlte  Emmet's  epitaph. 
Later  generations  of  his  countrymen  have 
done  Eo  by  their  deeds.  But  we  honor  and 
vindicate  his  motives  and  his  Ideals.  May 
this  statue  which  we  dedicate  today  In  a 
corner  of  the  Capital  City  of  this  Nation  of 
freemen  remind  us  constantly  of  those  Ideals 
and  of  a  young  man  who  died  for  his  de- 
votion to  freedom  in  a  small  country  163 
years  ago. 

AT    2:35    P.M. 

Mr.  Habtzog.  Honored  guests,  our  principal 
speaker  of  the  day  has  always  stood  for  the 
equality  of  mankind.  He  is  a  warm  and 
generous  maa  with  a  truly  magnificent  rec- 
ord of  publi^servlce  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Nation.  It  Is  a  great  privilege 
to  Introduce  the  Honorable  John  W.  Mc- 
CoRMACK.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

at   a:35   TO   2:45    p.m. — ^aodress  by   speaker 

M'CORMACK 

Speaker  McCormack.  Chairman  Kirwan, 
Archbishop  O'Boyle,  Bishop  McDonald,  rev- 
erend clergy.  Ambassador  Pay.  distinguished 
guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  gather  here 
today  to  honor  the  memory  of  a  man  and 
the  memory  of  an  ideal. 

"When  the  lamp  Is  shattered,  the  light  In 
the  dust  lies  dead." 

As  his  lamp  of  life  was  extinguished,  Rob- 
ert Emmet  asked  of  the  world  the  charity 
of  Its  silence,  A  poet  wrote.  "Breathe  not 
his  name.  Let  it  sleep  in  the  shade  where 
cold  Emd  unhonored  his  relics  are  laid." 

We  gather  today  to  light  that  lamp  once 
again  so  that  It  may  light  our  way  to  see 
the  lessons  of  the  i»*t.  We  do  so  In  our 
beloved  United  States  of  America,  a  nation 
that  has  given  shelter  to  all  creeds,  races, 
and  nationalities,  and  which  today  shares 
Its  bountiful  goodness  with  all.  George 
Washington  once  remarked:  "Every  step  by 
which  we  ourselves  advanced  to  the  charac- 
ter of  an  Independent  nation  seems  to  have 
been  distinguished  by  some  token  of  provi- 
dential agency."  And  Robert  Emmet  wished 
to  procure  for  Ireland  what  Washington  had 
procured  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

We  dedicate  the  statue  of  Robert  Emmet 
in  a  very  appropriate  place.  Nearby,  at  2234 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Is  the  Irish  Embassy 
which  has  given  us  so  many  distinguished 
guests  on  this  important  occasion.  At  tbe 
outset.  I  wonder  If  all  here  assembled  know 
that  this  statue  was  dedicated  once  before 
on  June  28.  1917.  at  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. On  that  occasion  the  great  Irisii 
tenor.  John  McCormack.  sang  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner"  and  then  sang  the  two 
beautiful  Irish  songs.  "O  Breathe  Not  His 
Name"  and  "She  Is  Far  from  the  Land." 
Senator  James  Phelan,  of  California,  delivered 
a  welcoming  address  to  a  large  audience.  The 
chairman  of  the  Robert  Emmet  Statue  As- 
sociation. Judge  Victor  Dowllng.  of  New  York, 
made  a  presentation  sp)eech,  and  an  accept- 
ance speech  was  made  fOT  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  by  Dr.  Charles  D.  Walcott.  the 
Institution's  Secretary  at  the  time. 
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President  Woodrow  Wilson  was  present  at 
the  ceremonies,  as  were  Mrs.  Wilson  and 
other  members  of  the  Wilson  family.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Robert  Lansing,  U.S.  Treasurer 
Johny-BijTke.  President  Wilson's  secretary, 
Joseph  P/^Tumulty,  and  many  distinguished 
Men\bers  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States. 

None  of  them  had  any  idea,  amid  all  the 
ceremonies  and  speechzxiaklng  of  that  Jiuie 
day  almost  49  years  ago,  that  the  statue  of 
the  great  Irish  patriot  which  they  were  dedi- 
cating would  one  day  grace  one  of  the  most 
charming  parks  of  our  Nation's  Capital.  For 
many  years  the  Emmet  statue  was  exhibited 
In  the  rotunda  of  the  Mtiseum  of  Natural 
History.  In  1966,  the  statue  was  transferred 
from  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  become  the  central 
feature  of  this  park. 

Robert  Emmet,  the  martyr  to  liberty,  de- 
serves our  deepest  respect,  our  highest 
homage.  Freedom  has  been  established  only 
by  sacrifices  of  life  such  as  his.  Freedom's 
program  has  been  from  stake  to  stake,  from 
scaffold  to  scaffold,  from  execution  to  execu- 
tion. The  British  executed  Enunet.  but  he 
shall  live  forever  in  the  memory  of  the  Irish 
and  of  freedom-loving  nations  throughout 
the  world. 

Robert  Emmet  lived  In  an  age  when  the 
long  struggle  for  human  freedom  and  the 
dignity  of  man  was  witnessing  momentovis 
events.  Of  these  events  there  was  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  and  the  ultimate  realization 
of  our  own  Independence  as  a  free  people 
and  as  an  independent  nation  "conceived 
In  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  equal."  It  was  a  time  when 
Thomas  Jefferson  said,  "The  tree  of  liberty 
must  be  refreshed  from  time  to  time  with' 
the  blood  of  patriots  and  tyrants."  And 
upon  such  a  scene  came  a  thoughtful  and 
youthful  Robert  Emmet — one  who  personi- 
fied Byron's  description  of  that  "eternal 
spirit  of  the  chalnless  mind."  He  brought 
to  his  task  a  zealous  faith  and  an  undying 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  Irish  Independence. 
As  Thomas  Jefferson  had  sworn,  "eternal 
hostility  against  every  form  of  tyranny  over 
the  mind  of  mjin,"  so  Robert  Emmet  dedi- 
cated himself  to  place  Ireland's  Independ- 
ence "beyond  the  reach  of  any  power  on 
earth." 

It  has  been  said  that  Emmet's  lacl^  of 
practical  ability  resulted  largely  from  his 
failure  to  discern  the  faults  of  others.  Does 
this  tarnish  his  menvory  or  does  it  but  throw 
stark  relief  on  an  exceptionally  noble  char- 
acter? The  pages  of  history  are  filled  with 
other  examples  of  great  leaders  who  fired 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  others,  who  looked 
for  and  found  the  good  In  men,  who  touched 
their  heartstrings — but  who  failed  to  see, 
or  perhaps  to  concentrate,  on  the  faults  of 
others.  And  yet,  by  their  personal  example, 
these  gifted  men  exhorted  others  to  carry 
on  the  work  they  had  begun.  Their  lives 
caused  others  to  make  a  personal  commit- 
ment to  the  betterment  of  mankind — to  as- 
pire to  leave  the  world  better  and  happier 
than  they  found  it.  About  these  leaders  of 
men,  there  hovered  a  glowing  personal  at- 
traction— a  warmth  and  love  that  sought 
out  the  hearts  of  men  and  not  their  vices. 
They  seemed  to  be  ever  aware  of  the  frailty 
of  all  things  here~  In  this  world. 

Robert  Emmet's  famous  speech  from  the 
dock,  concluding  vrtth  the  command  that  not 
until  Ireland  was  free  was  his  epitaph  to  be 
written,  has  been  learned  by  heart  by  gener- 
ation after  generation  of  Irish  children  in 
America  and  in  Ireland.  "Robert  Emmet"  as 
a  given  name  has  been  as  standard  In  both 
countries  as  either  "Michael"  or  "John." 
American  towns  have  been  named  after  Em- 
met. Next  to  the  name  of  St.  Patrick  him- 
self, the  name  of  Robert  Emmet  has  been 
the  one  most  often  mentioned  at  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  observances.     American  societies 


and   military   companies   have   proudly   as- 
sumed his  name. 

Who  better  than  Americans  can  sjTnpa- 
thlze  and  understand  the  spirit  of  freedom 
that  swept  the  world  during  the  later  years 
of  the  18th  century?  Americans,  brushing 
aside  every  offer  of  anything  short  of  actual 
Independence  from  Britain,  fought  the  bat- 
tles of  the  Revolution,  and  by  courage,  sacri- 
fice, and  dedication  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
won  their  victory.  Britain  had  a  veteran 
soldiery.  Hessian  mercenaries,  and  savage  In- 
dian allies,  but  together  they  were  unable 
to  stop  a  band  of  hardy  and  determined 
American  colonists  who  fought  their  way 
across  the  ramparts  of  tyranny  to  the  heights 
of  independence. 

The  first  shot  at  Lexington  was  Indeed 
heard  "round  the  world."  It  was  heard  in 
England,  where  a  group  called  the  United 
Britons  were  organized  to  attempt  the  over- 
throw of  a  tyranny  as  terrible  in  England  as 
it  was  abroad.  It  was  heard  In  Prance  where, 
after  ages  of  oppression,  the  French  people 
threw  off  the  chains  of  Bourbon  despotism. 

And  with  what  Joy  it  was  heard  in  Ireland 
by  such  men  as  Robert  Emmet.  He  was 
young,  talented,  generous  In  his  Impulses  and 
asplratiotu.  exemplary  in  morals,  inflexible 
In  resolve.  He  dared  to  love  his  country 
more  than  himself.  He  consecrated  himself 
to  the  cause  of  Ireland's  freedom  from  the 
British  tyrant's  boot.  spur,  and  hangman, 
and  to  the  hangman  he  came  at  last.  He  met 
the  savage  death  Inflicted  upon  him  with 
courage  and  grace.  We  honor  his  memory 
today  with  our  prayers  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul. 

But  Robert  Emmet  knew  that  long  after 
the  man  dies,  his  memory  lives  on  to  become 
a  creative  force.  To  those  who  remained  be- 
hind, strength  was  given  and  hope  revived. 
And.  though  in  secret,  they  kept  his  memory 
green  In  their  souls.  And  over  that  troubled 
land  sunlight  shone  in  place  of  gloom,  and 
the  fragrant  perfumes  of  hiunan  liberty  and 
freedom  Incensed  the  Emerald  Isle. 

But  the  ways  of  man  are  hard,  and  otir 
common  battle  for  the  dignity  of  man  Is  far 
from  over.  Man  searches  still  for  a  lasting 
peace  in  which  human  dignity  is  assured. 
Governments  are  so  constituted  to  secure 
this  Jtist  right  and  to  protect  man's  life. 
liberty  and  pursvilt  of  happiness.  But,  from 
time  to  time,  governments  arise  which  per- 
vert and  repudiate  the  very  spirit  of  man — 
which  view  man  as  an  animal,  an  expendable 
tool  of  the  state.  Such  governments  exist 
on  deception  and  fraud  and  brute  power  dis- 
played in  a  Hungary  where  freedom's  fl^ht 
is  suppressed,  or  in  a  Vietnam  where  invad- 
ers from  the  north  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

The  United  States  of  America,  in  Its  deal- 
ings with  others,  has  always  striven  to  fol- 
low plain  good  intention,  which,  in  the 
words  of  Edmund  Burke,  "Is  as  easily  dis- 
covered at  the  first  view  as  fraud  Is  tjsually 
detected  at  tbe  last."  And  because  of  our 
good  intention  as  a  people  and  as  a  Na- 
tion, we  have  time  and  time  again  stood 
by  others  whose  freedom  was  In  Jeopardy. 
Foe  this  reason,  the  flower  of  our  manhood 
serves  today  in  distant  places.  At  this  very 
hour  an  American  hero  may  die  In  the 
rice  fields  of  Vietnam  because  he  fought  to 
protect  the  right  of  a  people  to  be  free  and 
to  govern  themselves  according  to  their 
wishes — the  same  right  for  which  Robert 
Emmet  gave  his  life  many  long  years  ago. 
It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
sculptor  of  this  magnificent  statue.  His 
name  was  Jerome  Connor,  and  he  was  bom 
In  Annascawl,  County  Kerry,  In  1876.  His 
family  came  to  the  United  States  when  he 
was  a  boy,  and  he  grew  up  In  Holyoke, 
Mass. 

He  worked  as  a  marble  carver  as  a  young 
man,  and  then  took  up  sculpture.  He  even- 
tually came   to  Waablngton,   D.C.,   to   live. 


and  resided  with  his  vnfe,  the  former  Anne 
eDonohue  of  Memphis.  Term.,  near  the  Capl- 
'tol  at  31  C  Street  SE.  Besides  the  Emmet 
statue,  he  was  well  known  for  his  other 
works  of  art.  He  created  the  bust  of  Thomas 
Moore  In  Washington's  Corcoran  Gallery  of 
Art;  the  Archbishop  John  Carroll  monument 
at  Georgetown  University;  and  the  heroic 
bust  of  Gen.  James  Shields,  the  famous 
Irish  American  Civil  War  commander  and 
U.S.  Senator,  that  honors  Shields'  grave  at 
Carrollton.  Mo. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  sctUptor  Jerome 
Connor,  took  particular  pride  In  subjects 
that  related  to  his  own  Irish  heritage. 
When  he  sculpted  this  statue  of  freedom's 
martyr,  Robert  Emmet,  how  proud  he  must 
have  been.  How  proud  he  would  be  today 
as  his  work  receives  lU  final  dedication  and 
resting  place. 

Looking  upon  Connors  statue  of  Emmet, 
we  realize  that  as  we  honor  Emmet's  mem- 
ory, we  are  required  to  reflect  on  the  nature 
of  freedom  Itself.  Tyranny  is  something 
that  Americans  have  fought  long  and  terrible 
wars  to  overcome.  It  is  characteristic  of 
tyrannical  goverrmients  that  thoee  who  fight 
for  freedom  are  not  merely  executed,  but  it  Is 
even  attempted  to  besmirch  their  memory. 

As  we  remember  Emmet's  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  freedom,  we  also  remember  to  thank 
Almighty  God  for  the  blessings  of  freedom 
which  are  ours  as  Americans. 

AT    3146    P.M. 

Mr.  Hartzog.  For  a  response  to  the  moving 
words  of  Speaker  McCormack,  His  Excel- 
lency William  P.  Pay,  the  Ambassador  of 
Ireland. 

AT  2:46-2:S2  P.M. RESPONSE  RY  THE  AMBASSA- 
DOR or  IRELAND 

The  Honorable  William  P.  Fay.  Irish  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Your  Excellency  Archbishop  O'Boyle,  Yotir 
Excellency  the  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps, 
Mr.  Secretary  Fowler.  Mr.  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. Congressman  Kirwan.  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  the  rededicatlon  Of  this  fine 
statue  of  Robert  Emmet,  which  by  the 
generosity  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion is  now  being  lent  In  perpetuity 
to  the  National  Park  Service  for  the  beau- 
tlfication  of  Washington.  Is  a  peculiarly  fit- 
ting tribute  by  the  people  of  America  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Jubilee  of  Ireland's  declaration  of  independ- 
ence. On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Ire- 
land I  wish  publicly  to  thank  aU  those  who 
by  the  gift  of  their  time  and  energy  made  it 
possible;  in  the  first  place,  my  thanks  go  to 
you  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  Congressman  Mike 
Kirwan.  of  Ohio,  chairman  of  the  dedication 
committee,  and  his  colleague  and  friend 
Congressman  John  Pocarty,  of  Rhode  Island, 
for  your  noble  words  today,  words  which 
sjTnbollze  In  each  case  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  Irish  American  friendship; 
to  Dr.  Dillon  Ripley  and  Mr.  Bradley  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  for  their  "interest 
and  good  will;  and  to  Mr.  Hartzog,  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  and  his  remark- 
able staff  for  the  energy  and  enthtislasm  they 
displayed  In  having  this  beautiful  little  park 
prepared,  at  relatively  short  notice,  to  receive 
Emmet's  effigy  in  bronze.  They  thought  of 
everything  with  loving  care  and  I  should  like 
to  mention  especially  the  name  of  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, the  architect,  who  chose  the  splendid 
granite  plinth  on  which  the  statue  rests 
and  chiseled  the  elegantly  cut  words  which 
appear  on  It. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Emmet  would  have 
been  pleased  with  this  tribute  and  It  Is  a 
peculiar  satisfaction  that  some  of  his  de- 
scendants are  able  to  be  here  to  witness  it. 
They  descend  from  his  brother,  Thomas  Ad- 
dis Emmet,  who  himself  suffered  imprison- 
ment for  his  loyalty  to  Ireland  and  to  liberty 
and  who  was  subsequently  accorded  his 
freedom  on  condition  of  exile.  He  chose  to 
live  in  a  land  where  liberty  had  Just  been 
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es'-.iblLshed,  on  the  basis  of  prtnclplea  which 
ii.id  also  Inspired  him  and  his  brother  Rob- 
ert— the  United  States. 

Robert  Emmet  Is  described  on  the  plinth 
oX  this  statue  as  an  Irish  patriot,  and  so 
Indeed  he  w.ia.  In  the  most  absolute  lense. 
For  him  the  lAmous  line  ot  the  Roman  poet, 
Horace,  "Duice  et  decorum  est  pro  patrla 
morl,"  "It  1b  a  fine  and  worthy  thing  to  die 
for  one's  country,"  was  no  schoolboy's  tag 
from  a  Latin  grammar,  but  a  serious  head- 
line for  an  all  too  short  life  devoted  entirely 
to  love  of  hlB  country,  a  love  which  certainly 
did  not  exclude,  but  reinforced  his  love  for 
his  parents  and  family,  and  for  his  sweet- 
heart. Sarah  Curran.  but  his  country  came 
first.  Aa  he  said  In  his  final  great  speech 
from  the  dock: 

"My  country  was  my  Idol:  to  it  I  sacrificed 
every  selfish,  every  endearing  sentiment,  and 
for  It  I  now  offer  up  myself,  O  God!  I  acted 
as  an  Irishmian,  determined  on  delivering  my 
country  from  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  and  un- 
releatlng  tyranny  and  the  more  galling  yoke 
of  a  domestic  faction.  It  was  the  wish  of  my 
heart  to  extricate  my  country  from  this 
doubly  rlvetted  despotism.  I  wished  to  place 
her  Independence  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
power  on  earth." 

Brought  up  the  son  of  a  distinguished 
Dublin  surgeon,  who  formed  him.  as  he  said 
himself.  In  those  moral  and  patriotic  prin- 
ciples from  which  he  never  deviated,  and  for 
which  he  w.as  expelled  from  Trinity  College, 
Emmet  waj<  a  well  educated  man  who  at  12 
had  written  his  first  patriotic  ballad  and  at 
14  had  read  and  annotated  Locke's  •'Treatise 
of  ClvU  Governmer.t"  Emmet  was  thus  a 
kind  of  youthful  prodigy,  a  prodigy  of  patri- 
otism, as  Mozart,  an  older  contemporary  of 
his,  was  a  prodigy  of  music,  b\;:  he  -.vas  6>.n.e- 
thlng  more  than  this,  he  was  a  hero  of 
human  liberty,  the  fine  flower  of  that  ro- 
mantic Idealism  which  inspired  the  greater 
spirits  of  the  American  and  the  French 
revolutions 

Emmet  wivs  very  much  Inft'ien'-ed  by  both 
these  tremendous  events  and  was  eager  to 
apply  their  lessons  to  Ireland.  In  the  Bp>eech 
already  quoted,  In  which  he  vindicated  his 
m.'tlves  on  a  charge  of  trea.son.  he  admitted 
tX);dly  that  he  and  his  colleagues  of  the 
United  Irishmen  had  sought  the  aid  of 
Krance  In  order  to  procure  for  his  country, 
r.'om  whAt  was  then  the  greatest  power  on 
earth,  the  same  guarantee  for  Ireland's  lib- 
erty and  independence  as  Washington  had 
pri>:ured  from  the  same  source  for  America, 

In  earthly  terms,  Emmet  failed.  In  those 
terms  another  Irish  fMitrlot,  Wolfe  Tone, 
wh.iee  name  has  always  been  linked  to  his, 
once  totd  his  judges.  'In  a  case  like  this, 
success  IS  everything — success,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  vulgar,  flxe.s  It.';  merits.  Washington 
succeeded,  Kosciusko  failed  "  But  If,  as  the 
English  Poet  Cam.pbel!  s.ild,  "Freedom 
•ihrleked  as  Kosciusko  fell,"  she  covered  her 
face.  ten'),  when  Robert  Emmet's  head  was 
displayed  to  the  people  of  Dublin. 

The  triumph  of  Emmet  was  the  triumph 
of  failure.  The  romance  of  his  life  and 
death— what  Yeats  has  called,  linking  Rob- 
ert Emmet  -^ith  Wolfe  Tone,  "all  that 
delirium  of  the  brave."  captured  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen,  and  throughout  the  19th 
century  and  until  our  own  day,  his  picture 
w.\s  to  be  found  In  the  homes  of  the  people 
everywhere,  and  at  all  pat-f^lotlc  gatherings 
were  sung  those  songs  of  Thomas  Moore,  his 
friend  and  fellow  student  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, In  which  his  life,  his  love,  and  his  death 
have  been  immortalized  in  the  hearts  of 
Irishmen  every  since. 

Emmet's  example,  too,  has  been  a  con- 
stant spur  to  Irishmen  In  every  generation 
not  to  accept  .inythl.ng  less  than  personal 
and  national  liberty,  and  by  striving  for  It, 
to  "make  oppression  bitter  "  He  was  the 
particular  Inspiration  of  Patrick  Pearse  and 
the  men  of  Easter  Week,  and  what  Yeats  said 
of  them  could  also  have  been  said  of  'Em- 
met: "[They!  went  out  to  die  that  Ireland's 


mind  be  greater,  her  heart  mount  up  on 
high." 

Theirs,  too,  was  a  triumph  of  failure,  be- 
cause their  failure  turned  Into  success  by 
the  adhesion  of  the  whole  people  to  their 
cause,  which  thereupon  became  Invincible. 

It  Is,  therefore,  altogether  fitting  that  this 
statue,  which  we  owe  to  the  genius  of  an 
•Irishman  who  worked  In  America,  and  the 
park  in  which  it  stands,  should  be  dedicated 
today  as  a  tribute  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  men 
of  1916,  the  draftsmen  of  our  Proclamation 
of  Independence,  and  the  fathers  of  our  Re- 
public, 'Which  now  holds  sway  over  the  great- 
er part  of  our  national  territory. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  can  celebrate 
this  jubilee  today  when  cnu  relations  with 
Great  Britain  have  moved  Into  a  new  at- 
mosphere of  friendship  and  understanding 
marked  by  such  neighborly  acts  on  the  part 
of  the  British  Government  as  the  repatria- 
tion from  England  of  the  remains  of  Roger 
Casement,  and  more  recently  of  the  flag  of 
the  Irish  Republic  which  flew  over  the  post 
office  In  Dublin  during  Esteter  '\^%eek.  We  are 
grateful  for  these  gestiu-es  which  Emmet  and 
Pearse  would  surely  approve,  and  for  our  part 
have  recently  Joined  with  Britain  In  the 
establishment  of  a  free  trade  area  between 
the  two  countries. 

This  new  feeling  of  good  will  cannot  be  ob- 
scured by  acts  of  futile  violence  which  In  no 
way  represent  the  feelings  of  the  Irish  people, 
but  on  the  other  band  It  does  not  mean  that 
we  are  not  as  fiUly  attached  as  ever  to  the 
task  of  reunifying  our  country.  Today,  how- 
ever, we  see  that  task  as  one  of  achieving  In 
tlie  first  place  neighborly  good  will  and  prac- 
tical collaboration  with  our  brothers  In  the 
North  from  whom  we  were  once  estranged 
but  whom  we  have  always  esteemed  as  fellow 
Irishmen. 

On  behalf  of  the  Irish  Government  and 
people.  I  have  the  honor  to  convey  to  you 
and  to  all  present  their  greetings  In  the  most 
appropriate  manner  possible,  namely,  In  the 
words  of  our  venerable  President.  Eamon  de 
Valera,  who  has  asked  me  to  convey  to  this 
distinguished  gathering  the  following  mes- 
sage: 

MESSAGE  FROM   PRKSIDEMT  DX  VAXJEKA 

"In  San  Francisco,  In  Washington  and  In 
Dublin  the  three  statues  of  Robert  Emmet, 
made  from  the  original  cast  by  Jerome  Con- 
nor, bear  witness  to  Ireland's  long  struggle 
for  freedom  and  the  long  and  continuing 
friendship  between  the  American  and  Irish 
people.  I  myself  was  privileged  to  unveil  the 
statue  In  the  Golden  Gate  Park.  San  Fran- 
cisco In  1919  and,  during  this  year's  golden 
Jubilee  commemoration  of  the  Easter  upris- 
ing, to  receive  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  f>eople 
the  statue  presented  through  the  generosity 
of  our  American  friends. 

Robert  Emmet's  life  and  death  had  a  pro- 
found Influence  on  the  course  of  Irish 
history.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
writings  of  Padralg  Pearse  know  how  much 
the  sacrifice  of  Emmet  affected  him  and  how 
much  it  was  due  to  Emmet's  sacrifice  that 
the  determination  to  win  freedom  for  Ireland 
was  kept  during  burning  In  the  hearts  of  the 
generations  to  follow.  < 

"I  am  very  happy  that  this  magnificent 
statue  now  stands  on  a  prominent  site  in  the 
beautiful  city  of  Washington.  We  are 
grateful  to  all  the  friends  who  have  made  this 
possible." 

AT    2:32    P.M. 

Mr.  Hastzoo.  And  now,  In  keeping  with 
the  remarks  we  have  heard  and  those  to  be 
given.  Sgt.  William  Jones,  well-known  bari- 
tone soloist,  accompanied  by  the  U.S.  Marine 
Band,  will  sing  the  Irish  selection  "The 
Minstrel  Boy." 

niOM    2:32    TO    2:35    P.M. 

'    Vocal  selection.  Sergeant  Jones. 
AT  a:s4  P.M. 
Mr.     Habtzoo.  Ladles     and     gentlemen — 
everyone   is   requested   to   remain   in   their 


seats  as  Speaker  McCormack,  Ambassador 
Fay.  Chairman  Kibwan.  and  Vice  Chairman 
Fooabtt  move  to  the  Emmet  Statue  where 
Speaker  McCormack  will  unveil  the  statue 
of  Robert  Emmet. 


Unveiling. 


AT    2: 59    P.M. 


AT   S:S6   PM. 


Mr.  Hartzog.  MiBgr.  John  K.  Cartwrlght, 
rector  of  St.  Matthews  Cathedral,  will  now 
deliver  the  benediction. 

AT   3: SB   P.M. 

Benediction  by  Monslgnor  Cartwright. 

Em)   OP  PROGRAM 

Concluding  music  bv  the  U.S.  Marine 
Band. 
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RURAL  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
SERVICE 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Callan]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  dis- 
tressed to  note  that  the  Agricultural 
Subcommittee  has  reduced  the  budget 
request  for  the  Rural  Community  De- 
velopment Service. 

The  funds  for  Rural  Community  De- 
velopment Service  are  reduced  to  the 
point  where  the  activities  of  that  agency 
must  be  curtailed  in  the  year  ahead. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  for  Just  the 
opposite — for  extending  these  services — 
for  Rural  Community  DevelojMnent 
Service  to  move  forward  and  play  its 
important  role  in  helping  rural  people 
make  effective  use  of  Federal  programs 
in  improving  their  economy. 

The  Rural  Community  Development 
Service  is  the  key  to  "parity  of  oppor- 
tunity" for  rural  people.  It  enables  them 
to  get  their  fair  share  of  Federal  help  in 
proportion  to  their  needs — to  use  Gov- 
ernment aid  as  they  have  long  been  used 
in  urban  areas  to  promote  economic 
growth  and  the  well-being  of  the 
people. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  field 
ofiQces  of  other  USDA  agencies  can  do 
this  work.  But  you  and  I  know  that  they 
have  programs  of  their  own  that  they 
are  responsible  for.  They  simply  can- 
not, on  anything  like  a  regular  basis, 
devote  the  time  and  attention  required 
to  help  local  people  get  help  under  other 
Federal  programs. 

A  single  project  may  require  many 
"  months,  or  even  years,  to  complete.  The 
soil  conservationists,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  supervisor,  the  ASCS 
representative,  simply  cannot  take  the 
required  time  from  their  own  important 
programs  to  see  to  all  the  details  and 
to  make  all  the  required  contacts.  If 
they  did,  their  regular  programs  would 
suffer — and  I  submit,  they  are  too  im- 
portant for  that.  w 

If  our  towns  and  small  cfties  are  to 
survive,  they  need  the  services  of  an 
agency  such  as  Rural  Community  De- 
velopment Service  And  the  agency 
should  not  be  hamstrung,  and  made  only 
partially  effective  in  certain  areas,  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  funds. 


FORAGE  RESEARCH  AND 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Cabell]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  es- 
teemed colleague  and  fellow  Texan,  the 
Honorable  W.  R.  Poage,  has  recently 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  facility 
for  the  research  and  development  of 
forage. 

This  is  highly  important,  not  only  to 
Texas,  but  to  all  livestock  raising  States. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  Insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord his  remarks  before  the  West  Texas 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  April  22, 1966: 

Forage  Research  and  Management 
(Speech  of  Congressman  W.  R.  Poage  before 

West  Texas   Chamber   of  Commerce  Con- 
vention, Fort  Worth,  Tex..  Apr.  22.  1966) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  friends,  my  discus- 
sion of  forage  research  is  Intended  to  in- 
clude range  research  as  well  as  research  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  forage.  Actually, 
the  livestock  industry  has  always  been 
basically  dependent  upon  grass.  Primitive 
man  moved  with  his  herds,  following  avail- 
able grass.  The  development  of  most  of 
our  continents  has  been  closely  tied  to  the 
availability  of  grass. 

When  we  speak  of  forage  we  sometimes 
think  only  of  baled  hay  or  silage  or  in  an 
earlier  generation  of  bxmdled  feedstuffs. 
Grass  is  the  forage  of  nature  and  it  is  still 
the  most  Important  part  of  otir  forage  re- 
sources. These  hay  crops  are  all  modifica- 
tions and  Improvements  on  our  vtdld  grasses. 
Presiunably,  the  development  of  sudan 
grass,  sorghum-alum,  and  all  of  the  multi- 
tude of  sorghtim — sudan  crosses  serve  but 
to  increase  the  forage  producing  or  animal 
carrying  ability  of  our  grasslands.  With 
the  exception  of  legumes  practically  all  of 
our  forage  crops  are  themselves  adopted 
grasses  and.  for  practical  purposes,  I  think 
It  is  fair  to  Include  clover,  alfalfa,  and  peas 
along  with  our  grasses.  Therefore,  when  I 
speak  of  forage  I  speak  of  any  nongraln  plant 
which  will  support  livestock  and.  of  course. 
In  this  term  I  would  Include  all  of  our  small 
grains  until  they  reach  the  harvest  stage  as 
well  as  corn  used  for  silage. 

If  we  will  accept  the  term  "forage"  in  the 
broad  sense  in  which  I  use  it,  we  can  all  agree 
that  the  cattle  Industry,  except  for  the  feed- 
lot  and  dairy  portion,  is  almost  wholly  de- 
pendent on  forage. 

The  cattle  Indtistry  Is  probably  the  largest 
single  segment  of  American  agrtcultiu-e  both 
In  terms  of  acres  used  and  In  value  of  pro- 
duction. Right  now  we  probably  have  Just 
a  little  more  than  100  million  head  of  cattle 
In  the  United  States  valued  at  approximately 
$15  to  $20  billion,  and  yet  we  have  no  na- 
tional research  center  to  study  the  problems 
of  the  production  and  Intelligent  use  of  forage 
either  as  native  grass  or  as  a  cultivated  crop. 

I  have  suggested  that  one  of  our  most 
pressing  needs  is  such  a  forage  research 
center  which  would  study  not  only  the  de- 
velopment of  our  grassland  resources  but 
development  of  the  best  and  most  efficient 
cultivated  forage  crops.  We  have  national 
research  centers  for  soil  and  water;  animal 
diseases;  poultry  diseases;  soil  nutrition;  and 
four  utilization  laboratories. 

Frankly,  some  of  them  are  located  where 
they  Will  meet  the  needs  of  the  largest  num- 
bers. Others  were  located  where  they  met 
the  political  needs  of  the  hour.  A  grass  and 
borage  research  and  utilization  center  must 


be  close  enough  to  the  great  range  sections 
of  our  Nation  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
ranchers. 

This  range  or  short-grass  cotmtry  Is  almost 
all  found  west  of  the  98th  meridian,  but  it  Is 
the  area  in  which  most  of  our  beef  cattle  are 
bred.  Such  a  center  must  be  far  enough 
east  to  conveniently  and  effectively  deal  with 
the  problems  of  the  higher  rainfall  belt,  the 
area  where  the  cattle  business  Is  coming  back 
from  its  westward  surge  In  what  might  be 
called  the  "tall-grass"  area.  Most  of  our  na- 
tive tall  grasses  and  these  ewiopted  field  for- 
age crops  He  very  largely  to  the  east  of  the 
98th  meridian.  I.  therefore,  feel  that  any 
such  center  should  be  located  roughly  along 
this  meridian. 

I  recognize  that  there  will  then  be  those 
who  will  Immediately  suggest  that  by  this 
same  logic  any  such  center  should  be  located 
about  half  way  between  our  Canadian  and 
our  Mexican  border — somewhere  about  the 
40th  degree  of  latitude.  I  believe,  however, 
that  those  who  Jump  to  this  conclusion  over- 
look three  Important  facts. 

First,  the  great  bulk  of  our  breeding  herd 
is  in  the  Southwest.  The  substantial  parts 
of  our  cattle  found  In  the  northern  areas 
are  either  in  or  are  destined  for  feedlots 
or  dairies  where  grain,  not  forage.  Is  the 
critical  Item. 

Second,  they  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
Southeast  Is  the  most  rapidly  developing 
catUe  area  of  the  United  States  today,  and 
that  forage,  not  grain,  is  the  primary  need 
of  this  area,  as  it  la  of  the  great  Southwest 
breeding  grounds. 

And  finally,  they  overlook  the  fact  that 
only  In  the  southern  part  of  our  coimtry  can 
you  have  any  extensive  year-round  grazing, 
and  only  In  the  southern  section  can  you 
carry  on  the  type  of  year-round  studies  which 
are  so  vitally  necessary. 

If  we  are  to  develop  the  year-round  forage 
which  must  be  our  objective,  much  of  the 
work  must  be  done  somewhere  south  of  the 
32d  degree  of  latitude.  All  of  this  pretty 
well  plnpyoints  central  Texas.  Inasmuch  as 
our  Federal  a^lculttiral  agencies  in  Texas 
are  now.  with  the  exception  of  ASCS.  con- 
centrated at  Temple,  and  Inasmuch  as  both 
the  State  and  Federal  Government  now  have 
substantial  research  facilities  in  and  around 
Temple  (and  possibly  because  Temple  Is  In 
the  district  I  have  the  honor  to  represent), 
I  think  that  such  a  center  should  be  estab- 
lished In  connection  with  ovur  other  agrlctil- 
tural  activities  at  Temple,  Tex. 

It  should  be  a  facility  which  would  serve 
the  whole  Nation.  It  should  be  far  more 
than  a  fesearch  laboratory  or  experiment  sta- 
tion, although  It  should  Include  these  activi- 
ties. It  shotild  be  a  truly  scientific  center 
for  the  study  and  evaluation  of  all  of  the 
knowledge  we  have  and  all  we  can  obtain 
In  connection  with  the  production  of  for- 
age— its  harvest,  Its  storage,  its  feeding — as 
well  as  adaptability  of  species,  biological  as- 
pects and  biological  enemies,  chemical  and 
water  needs,  as  weU  as  the  effect  of  grass  on 
our  water  supplies.  You  can  see  that  the 
field  is  eamost  llmlUess. 

This  would,  of  course,  include  studies  of 
the  best  use  of  native  forage,  the  best 
methods  of  cultivating  introduced  forage 
crops,  and  the  property  and  nutritive  value 
of  various  types  of  forage.  Such  a  study  will 
range  all  the  way  from  a  determination  of 
the  best  methods  of  fencing  large  pastures 
to  the  most  effective  and  economical  method 
of  harvesting  and  storing  cultivated  forage. 
For  Instance,  I  have  long  been  convinced 
that  the  greatest  problem  which  we  In  Texas 
face,  and  I  presume  producers  In  other  areas 
face,  in  connection  vrtth  the  use  of  culti- 
vated forage,  is  a  more  practical  way  of  har- 
vesting and  storing.  Presently,  both  hay 
baling  and  silage  making  and  feeding  are  too 
costly,  and  no  method  is  a  good  method  for 
the  livestock  industry  unless  It  is  an  eco- 
nomical  method.     In    these   days    of   high 


wages  no  system  Is  economical  If  It  wastea 

labor. 

Certainly,  machinery  manufacturers,  agri- 
ciUtural  colleges,  etc.,  have  long  worked  on 
this  problem,  but  there  has  been  no  serious 
crash  effort  to  solve  It.  It  must  be  solved 
very  quickly  or  with  ever-escalating  wages 
we  are.  for  prEictical  purposes,  going  to  lose  a 
very  large  percent  of  the  forage  available. 
In  the  final  analysis  this  can  mean  nothing 
but  higher  prices  for  food  or  lower  returns 
for  farmers  and  ranchers. 

Just  last  week  I  visited  In  two  of  the  great 
grassland  economies  of  the  world — In  New 
Zealand  and  Australia.  These  people,  par- 
ticularly In  New  Zealand,  have  given  far  more 
study  to  their  grass  resources  than  we  have. 
I  saw  where  they  have  taken  land  out  of 
wheat,  which  I  was  told  would  produce  from 
75  bo  100  bushels  per  acre,  to  sow  It  in  grass. 
When  you  can  afford  to  do  that  you  simply 
have  to  know  a  whole  lot  about  your  grass. 
The  people  of  both  countries  Irrigate  and 
fertilize  their  grasses.  They  apply  fertilizer 
from  the  air — even  on  relatively  dry  Aua- 
trallan  pastures.  How  many  of  you  believe 
fthat  would  pay  In  Texas?  I  don't  know 
whether  It  would  or  not,  but  I  do  know  that 
these  stockmen  had  the  benefit  of  a  lot  of 
research  before  they  put  their  money  Into 
these  practices,  and  they  seem  to  aU  agree 
that  It  has  paid  off  for  them.  It  might  pay 
off  for  the  United  Stetes.  I  wo\ald  like  to  try 
It  out.  The  whole  economy  of  New  Zealand 
la  based  on  forage — and  their  people  enjoy 
a  pretty  good  standard  of  living,  and  Aus- 
tralia is  getting  millions  of  dollars  of  Ameri- 
can ranch  Inveetments  because  their  methods 
are  paying  profits.  I  wonder  If  it  might  not 
be  better  for  the  United  States  If  we  would 
try  to  Import  more  of  their  study  and  meth- 
ods than  to  export  so  many  of  our  dollars 
and  our  cowmen.  To  reverse  this  movement 
we  need  a  national  center  to  coordinate  their 
research  with  our  own. 

While  such  a  research  center  would  be  far 
more  than  another  water  study  center,  it 
would  be  entirely  justified  If  It  had  no  other 
aspects.  The  people  of  the  whole  United 
States  are  beginning  to  recognize,  as  thev 
have  never  recognized  before,  that  we,  like 
the  people  In  most  parte  of  the  world,  find 
water,  or  the  lack  of  water,  to  be  one  of  the 
moet  seriously  limiting  factors  to  our  eco- 
nomic development. 

Americans  have  pretty  generally  recognized 
for  a  long  time  that  we  have  to  have  water 
to  maintain  a  soimd  agrictUture,  but  It  has 
only  been  in  recent  years  that  the  masses  of 
the  people  have  begun  to  realize  that  we 
must  have  water — more  water  than  most  sec- 
tions have — if  we  are  to  develop  industry; 
and  they  are  Just  today  beginning  to  realize 
that  we  must  have  far  more  water,  both  on 
the  surface  and  under  the  ground,  than  we 
now  have  if  we  are  to  develop  great  cities  or 
even  recreational  spots. 

Water  Is  not  only  essential  for  producing 
grass  and  all  types  of  forage  but  conversely, 
grass  and  forage  are  tremendously  Important 
In  the  conservation  of  our  water  reserves. 
There  Is  no  reservoir  on  earth  so  vast  or  as 
efficient  as  the  earth  itself.  To  the  extent 
that  we  can  make  water  sink  Into  thp  ground 
close  to  the  spot  where  it  falls,  it  becomes 
an  unmixed  blessing,  not  only  to  the  areas 
where  It  goes  into  the  ground  but  to  the 
areas  where  It  reappears  to  feed  springs  and 
rivers  and  to  maintain  lakes.  Water  running 
unchecked  on  the  surface  can  do  tremendous 
damage  even  in  areas  of  low  annual  rainfall. 
but  water  adequately  controlled  produces 
food  and  sustains  life  and  Industry. 

Today  we  are  planning,  and  'properly  plan- 
ning, on  vast  projects  to  move  water  possibly 
even  from  the  north-flowing  rivers  of  the 
Arctic  and  from  the  Icebergs  of  the  Antarctic 
to  various  sections  of  our  country.  These 
projects  Involve  multiplied  billions  of  dollars 
and  yet  we  see  on  our  own  doorstep  water 
being  wasted  In  quantities  even  greater  than 
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mo6t  of  tnese  programs  envUlon  trans- 
pKjrtlng. 

A«  an  Uluatratlon,  the  control  of  meaquite 
und  other  brush  may  seem  to  you  to  be  far 
removed  either  from  a  forage  research  center 
or  from  protection  of  our  water  resources, 
but  right  today  most  of  you  In  this  audience 
are  either  engaged,  or  should  be  engaged,  In 
a  real  struggle  to  repulse  the  spread  of 
moisture-stealing,  worthless  plants  and 
brush — more  than  half  of  which  are  mee- 
quite — which  threaten  to  engulf  not  only  our 
Texas  rangelands  but  the  ra^gelands  of  much 
of  this  country. 

It  may  sound  like  so  much  Action,  but 
various  dense,  prolific  brushes  are  suffocating 
the  livestock  Industry  not  only  in  the  South- 
west but  In  the  Northwest  and  Southeast 
as  well.  The  Soli  Conservation  Service  has 
surveyed  this  problem  twice  In  the  last  18 
years  and  flg\iree  verify  the  fact  that  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  grassland  In  Texas  is 
now  Infested  with  some  kind  of  brush.  A 
comparable  situation  exists  In  most  other 
sections  of  the  United  States. 

Most  of  us  recognl2^  that  livestock  pro- 
ducers cannot  atlord  to  allow  their  produc- 
tive grasslands  to  be  engulfed  by  these  water- 
consuming  brush  and  weeds,  but » all  too 
few  of  our  people  recognize  the  danger  that 
this  situation  poses  for  our  cities  and  towns. 
Water  lost  to  brush  and  weeds  is  water  lost 
to  all  beneficial  use.  Water  lost  to  meequlte 
trees  or  shlnoak  or  cedar  can  never  flow  into 
the  reservoirs  of  the  upper  Trinity  and  can 
never  provide  for  either  domestic.  Indus- 
trial, or  navigation  needs  In  these  g^eat 
north  Texajs  cities. 

In  Texas  alone  there  Is  more  water  lost 
each  day  or  each  year  to  brush  alone  than 
Is  used  by  the  city  of  Loe  Angeles.  Mesqulte 
trees  In  this  State  probably  evaporate  more 
wat-er  Into  the  air  than  would  be  needed  to 
provide  a  navigable  flow  down  both  the  Trin- 
ity and  the  Brazos 

We  have  been  doing  lots  of  work  over  the 
last  generation  We  have  learned  a  great 
deal.  We  have  developed  many  new  tech- 
niques. Treatment  Is  going  on  all  the  time, 
but  the  progress  we  are  making  against 
these  woody  Invaders  is  far  from  encourag- 
ing. Treatment  Is  costly.  It  Is  complex  and 
there  Is  the  disheartening  probability  of  re- 
Invaslon  of  treated  areas  after  a  few  years. 
Actually,  most  modem  treatments  result 
only  In  control,  hot  In  elimination,  of  brush. 

Indeed,  this  problem  Is  so  serious  that 
there  are  those  who  feel  that  we  should  for- 
get about  the  broader  objectives  of  forage 
research  and  concentrate  our  efforts  on  this 
one  facet  of  our  needs.  I  think  this  would 
be  a  mistake.  Important  as  brush  control 
Is,  vital  as  water  conservation  is,  we  need  a 
center  that  will  bring  all  of  these  elements 
together  and  that  will  serve  the  needs  of 
Oeorgla  as  well  as  of  Dakota,  and  the  needs 
of  California  as  well  as  of  Florida.  It  would, 
as  I  see  It,  be  a  tfreat  mistake  to  simply 
establish  another  or  a  dozen,  new  demon- 
stration stations  Before  we  do  any  more 
demonstrating,  we  need  widespread  and  well- 
directed  research — the  kind  of  research  which 
will  be  based  on  dozens  of  separate  experi- 
ment stations  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but 
the  kind  of  resfMu-ch  which  Is  coordinated  In 
one  central  suction  where  all  aspects  of  the 
problem  can  be  ev.ilu.ited. 

A  National  Forage  Research  Center  at  Tem- 
ple could  ?J\d  would  serve  not  only  this  State 
but  the  Nation  It  could  and  would  con- 
tribute not  only  to  our  brush-control  prob- 
lem but  also  to  our  more  comprehensive 
water  problems  It  could  and  would  deal 
not  onlv  with  the  use  of  water  but  with  the 
use  of  soil  and  plants  and  animals.  It  could 
and  would  not  only  contribute  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  livestock  industry,  but  It  could 
and  would  help  assure  our  consuming  public 
an  adequate  supply  of  red  meat  at  raason- 
n.ble   prices      We  should   set   our  goals  high. 


We  should  seek  and  secure  such  a  compre- 
hensive institution. 

I  would  be  misleading  you.  If  I  were  to 
tell  you  that  I  think  we  can  get  such  an 
Instltixtlon  this  year,  or  that  we  can  ever  get 
It  without  lots  of  hard  wc»k.  The  President 
has  very  properly  suggested  that  we  should 
retrench,  not  expand,  our  domestic  programs 
this  year,  but  I  know,  as  you  do,  that  these 
fiscal  policies  move  In  waves.  Maybe  by  next 
year  the  circumstances  will  be  right  for  the 
establishment  of  a  great  research  center. 
On  the  other  hand.  It  may  be  3  or  6  years 
before  the  apjproprlate  time  comes,  but  when 
It  does  come  we  should  be  ready.  We  should 
use  the  present  to  prepare  our  case  for  future 
presentation — and  we  can  be  svire  that,  If 
we  have  not  prepared  our  case,  this  work 
will  be  done  elsewhere.  And,  IX  It  Is.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  whole  country  as  well  as  Texas 
win  get  less  than  we  should  In  the  way  of 
forage  research. 


good  health  and  many  more  years  of 
fruitful  service  in  the  Congress. 


BARRATT  O'HARA'S  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Annttnzio]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  my  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Barratt  O'Hara,  on  his  birth- 
day. Today  Mr.  O'Hara  celebrates  his 
84th  birthday  and  I  am  happy  to  Join 
his  host  of  friends  in  wishing  the  best 
for  him  on  this  occasion. 

My  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  has  compiled  an 
enviable  record  for  himself  in  the  Con- 
gress. He  has  served  with  distinction  in 
the  81st,  the  83d,  the  84th.  the  85th.  the 
86th,  the  87th,  the  88th,  and  the  89th 
Congresses.  His  service  to  his  constitu- 
ents and  his  country  has  been  vigilant, 
courageous,  and  above  all,  honest  and 
truly  dedicated. 

Barratt  O'Hara  is  the  only  Member  of 
Congress  who  is  a  veteran  of  the  Span- 
ish-American War,  and  he  served  again 
in  the  Armed  Forces  during  World  War  I. 

At  the  age  of  29  he  was  elected  as 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  and  was  the  youngest  person  In 
the  history  of  our  State  to  hold  this  re- 
sponsible position. 

For  30  years  Mr.  O'Hara  had  an  out- 
standing career  as  a  criminal  lawyer. 
At  one  time,  he  was  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Examiner  and  also  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Magazine.  For  his  lit- 
erary efforts,  he  was  honored  with  the 
Chicago  Press  Veterans  Association 
Award  and  the  Chicago  Daily  Defender 
Award.  Just  last  year,  in  recognition  of 
his  many  contributions,  he  was  given 
the  Clsui^nce  Darrow  Humanitarian 
Award. 

In  1965.  President  Johnson  appointed 
Congressman  O'Hara  as  a  delegate  to  the 
20th  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Barratt  O'Hara  is  fondly  known  by  his 
fellow  legislators  as  the  "boy  wonder 
from  Illinois"  and  his  countless  contri- 
butions in  public  service  speak  eloquently 
for  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  "happy 
birthday"  to  my  colleague,  and  wish  him 


A  MODERN  RENAISSANCE  MAN 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Johnson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
aware  I  started  my  career  in  public  serv- 
ice some  years  ago  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  my  local  school  dis- 
trict in  Roseville,  Calif.  Since  that  time, 
during  my  service  In  local  government, 
later  in  State  government  and  now  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  educational 
affairs  of  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, the  State  of  Califomiar-and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

It  is  always  very  gratifying  when  one 
sees  an  individual  doing  an  outstanding 
job  in  meeting  the  very  great  responsi- 
bility of  educating  our  young  people. 
Such  a  man  is  Dr.  Glerm  Kendall. 
Therefore,  it  is  with  mixed  emotions 
that  I  address  you  today  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Dr.  Kendall's  retirement  as 
president  of  Chico  State  College.  I 
deeply  regret  that  Dr.  Kendall  will  be 
leaving  the  college  he  has  so  nobly 
served;  but  "Praising  what  is  lost  makes 
the  remembrance  dear."  And  the  re- 
membrance of  Dr.  Kendall's  worthy  ac- 
complishments causes  me  to  eulogize  him 
rather  than  lament  his  imminent  re- 
tirement. 

During  the  16  years  that  I>r.  Kendall 
was  president  of  Chico  State  College, 
important  advances  occurred  in  the  col- 
lege's history.  As  a  former  teacher,  Dr. 
Kendall  was  so  very  concerned  with  im- 
proving teacher  training  that  he  was 
instrumental  in  establishing  a  student 
teacher  program  which  could  utilize  the 
community's  resources.  He  recognized 
the  significance  of  practical  tesiching  ex- 
perience before  one  graduated  into  a 
classroom  of  his  own  charge.  In  order 
to  gain  insight  into  special  learning 
problems.  Dr.  Kendall  arranged  for  the 
students  of  Chico  State  College  to  work 
in  the  neighboring  institutions  of  the 
Napa  State  Hospital  School  for  Emo- 
tionally Disturbed  Children  at  Imola. 
the  Preston  School  of  Industry  at  lone, 
the  Fricot  Ranch  School  near  San  An- 
dreas, the  farm  labor  camp  near  Grid- 
ley,  and  in  institutes  for  culturally  de- 
prived children  in  Chico  and  Oroville. 

In  addition  to  this  extensive  teacher- 
training  program.  Dr.  Kendall  had  a 
master  plan  for  the  entire  campus  of 
Chico  State  College.  This  plan,  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  California  State  Colleges, 
would  create  Chico  State  as  the  residence 
college  of  the  system  with  40  percent  of 
the  student  body  living  on  the  campus. 
It  Is  Dr.  Kendall's  hope  that  in  the  next 
10  to  15  years  Chico  State  College  will 
be  able  to  accommodate  10,000  full-time 
students. 
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Dr.  Kendall's  dream  of  a  master  plan 
for  the  campus  includes  progress  in  the 
academic  sphere  as  well.  A  variety  of 
curriculum  will  be  offered  which  will  yield 
deep  and  broad  diversification  of  study. 
Included  in  this  plan  are  72  fields  of  study 
for  undergraduates  and  17  study  areas 
for  a  master  s  program.  The  proposed 
plan  is  presently  waiting  approval  of  the 
board  of  trustees. 

To  date.  Dr.  Kendall  has  already  seen 
many  of  his  other  proposals  reach  fru- 
ition. The  campus  of  Chico  State  Col- 
lege has  been  extended  to  include  the 
fresh-water  biological  laboratory  at  Eagle 
Lake  in  Lassen  County  and  a  nursing 
education  program  at  Travis  Air  Force 
Base.  Extension  services  of  the  college 
have  been  expanded  from  20  to  50  classes 
in  the  9-countv  area  and  summer  ses- 
sions have  also  shown  the  mark  of  Dr. 
Kendall's  influence.  During  Dr.  Ken- 
dall's administration,  the  student  body 
has  been  extended  from  one  solely  com- 
prising teachers-in-service  to  students 
enrolled  in  a  general  curriculum. 

Yet.  in  spite  of  Dr.  Kendall's  various 
duties  as  a  college  president  he  devoted 
himself  to  community  service  as  well. 
Dr.  Kendall  was  an  active  member  of 
stveral  organizations  including  the  di- 
rectorship of  the  Chico  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  president  of  the  California 
Council  on  Teacher  Education.  He 
sei-ved  as  chairman  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Day  celebration  in  Chico  and  is 
presently  the  chairman  of  the  Butte 
County  cancer  drive.  Dr.  Kendall  has 
also  extended  his  academic  drive  to  the 
post  of  president  of  the  Association  of 
State  Colleges  and  Universities  and  Is  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  Interna- 
tional education  for  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  of  Teachers  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Dr.  Kendall's  far-reaching  endeavors 
have  made  him  a  modern  Renaissance 
man.  He  refused  to  dwell  in  an  ivory 
tower  on  the  campus  of  Chico  State 
College  and  has  instead  heightened  the 
name  of  the  college.  Chico  State  has 
now  become  a  unique  and  integral  part 
of  the  California  State  College  because  of 
"Dr.  Kendall's  tutelage.  And  the  com- 
munity of  Chico  has  flourished,  in  part 
because  of  Dr.  Kendall's  charitable  na- 
ture. We  thank  him  and  remember  that 
"there  never  was  any  heart  truly  great 
and  gracious  that  was  not  also  tender 
and  compassionate." 


THE  ROLE  OP  THE  BARIATRICIAN 
IN  HIS  COMMUNITY 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  An- 
thony A.  Conte  of  Beaver,  Pa.,  in  my 
congressional  district,  a  physician  whose 
practice  iS  limited  to  bariatrics,  which  is 
the  medical  management  of  weight  con- 
trol, with  other  leaders  and  researchers 
In  this  subspecialty  of  medicine,  was 


guest  speaker  at  the  armual  symposium 
on  obesity  in  Denver,  Colo.  It  was  at- 
tended by  over  250  physicians  represent- 
ing most  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

Following  is  the  address  of  Dr.  Conte: 
The    Role    op    the    Babiatrician    in    His 

communitt 
(An   address   delivered  by  Dr.   Anthony  A. 
Conte,   Beaver,   Pa.,   at  the   annual  sym- 
posium on  obesity,  April  13,  1966,  Denver, 
Colo.) 

In  recent  years,  the  American  public  has 
been  exposed  to  an  enormous  amount  of  In- 
formation on  nutrition  and  dieting  by  the 
press,  magazines,  radio,  and  television.  Al- 
though millions  are  riding  the  "reducing 
merry-go-round"  through  the  "low-calorie 
age,"  the  prevalence  of  obesity  In  America  Is 
definitely  on  the  rise  and  it  has  become  one 
of  the  most  serious  health  hazards  of  our 
times. 

The  social,  economic,  and  cultural  factors 
In  "our  way  of  life"  that  have  made  our  ene- 
mies and  some  of  our  friends  call  us  "soft 
and  fat"  are  partly  responsible  for  the  In- 
crease in  obesity.  However,  we,  as  physicians 
Interested  in  the  medical  management  of 
obesity  "In  depth,"  must  look  upon  obesity 
not  as  a  single  entity,  but  in  a  sense,  as  a 
symptom  of  an  underlying  medical  disease 
of  multiple  etiologies.  No  disease  can  be 
treated  adequately  until  properly  diagnosed, 
and  in  obesity  diagnosis  Implies  not  only  Its 
recognition,  but  determination  of  Its  degree 
Its  causes  and  its  significance  to  the  Individ- 
ual patient.  It  is  our  duty  to  sort  out  non- 
essential facts,  conflicting  claims,  and  to 
come  up  with  the  right  facts  and  sound  con- 
clusions. 

President  Johnson,  Just  a  few  weeks  ago, 
stated:  "The  world's  wealthiest  nation  must 
also  be  the  world's  healthiest."  I  humbly 
submit  to  you  that  by  establishing  and  main- 
taining an  ethical,  respectable  barlatric  prac- 
tice; by  following  a  pwllcy  of  "containment 
without  Isolation"  in  the  circle  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  and  by  actively  creating  and 
participating  in  educational  programs  on  the 
prevention  and  correction  of  obesity  in  our 
community,  we  as  barlatricians  can  make  a 
tremendous  contribution  In  translating  our 
President's  cherished  aim  Into  reality. 

A  challenge — which  is  the  core  and  main- 
spring of  every  human  activity  has  been 
placed  before  you.  In  dlscusstng  the  role 
of  the  barlatrlcian  In  his  community,  I  hope 
to  answer  that  challenge. 

1.    A    aAaiATRICIAN    MTTST    BE   A    GOOD    PHYSICIAN 

What  removes  him  from  the  faddists,  cul- 
tlsts,  quacks,  and  "pill  pushers"  is  his  med- 
ical training,  his  desire  to  increase  and  re- 
fresh his  pool  of  knowledge  by  attending 
symp>06la  such  as  this  one;  by  reading  books, 
articles,  and  data  on  obesity;  by  active  par- 
ticipation in  research — this  Is  continued 
education.  He  must  practice  good  medicine 
by  properly  utilizing  his  continued  educa- 
tion when  he  evaluates  the  history,  physical 
findings,  afid  laboratory  data  and  correlates 
them  to  the  individual  management  of  his 
obese  patients. 

The  dangers  of  obesity  are  well  emphasized 
in  this  dictum :  "The  longer  the  belt  line,  the 
shorter  the  life  line." 

This  has  been  supported  by  every  Investi- 
gator in  this  field  of  medicine.  Overweight 
makes  you  more  susceptible  to  diseases  of 
the  heart,  blood  vessels,  and  kidneys — it  may 
predispose  one  to  diabetes  and  arthritis;  It 
may  comp'llcate  any  Illness  and  make  surgery 
and  pregnancy  more  hazardous;  emotional 
tensions  drive  the  overweight  jjerson  fur- 
ther Into.hls  well-padded  shell. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  obese  patient  be- 
longs in  a  physician's  office?  Among  the 
many  facets  of  your  practice,  of  primary  im- 
portance is  your  duty  to  help  the  patient 
develop  the  proper  attitude  toward  his  prob- 
lem and  the  treatment.    The  patient  must 


neither  feel  self-hate  and  guilt,  nor  must 
he  shift  all  responsibility  for  the  sickness 
and  Its  cure  to  you  and  the  medications — 
he  must  have  self-concern,  realistic  alms, 
sound  motivations  and  must  share  the  le- 
sponslblUty  in  the  permanent  correction  of 
the  problems  of  his  obesity.  In  educating 
the  patient,  you  as  the  doctor  must  supply 
authoritative  Information  and  a  long-range 
program  because  as  we  all  know,  obesity 
Is  usually  a  lifetime  problem. 

3.   A    fiARIATRICIAN    MUST   GET    ALONG   WITH    HIS 
nXLOW    PHYSICIANS 

■^he  American  doctors  are  bonded  by  the 
same  Ideas,  the  same  frustrations — it  be- 
hooves all  of  lis  to  attend  medical  meetings, 
to  meet  our  hospital  commitments,  to  ex- 
change ideas  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
practice  of  obesity  and  the  Image  of  the 
barlatricias.  It  is  unfortunate  that  some 
unjustified  snobbery  exists  among  some 
clinicians  who  look  down  their  noses  at  the 
physicians  engaged  in  bariatrics.  It  Is  up  to 
each  one  of  us  to  answer  "these  experts"  not 
by  backbiting,  bickering  and  brick  throwing. 
Our  answer  has  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  a  policy  of  "containment  without  isola- 
tion." 

Thus,  you  must  establish  and  maintain 
an  ethical,  dignified  practice;  cooperate 
with  fellow  physicians  in  referrals  and  con- 
sultations to  Insure  maximum  patient  care; 
don't  isolate  yourself  from  the  medical  circle 
by  your  absence  at  medical  and  hospital 
functions,  whether  they  are  eductaional  or 
social. 

3.    A    BARIATBICIAN  MUST  BE  AN  EDUCATOR  IN  HIS 

COMMUNITY 

In  accepting  the  President's  challenge  of 
making  this  the  healthiest  Nation,  we  must 
contain  obesity  by  attacking  the  roots  of 
the  problem. 

We  must  (a)  Direct  pweventatlve  efforts 
toward  the  potentially  obese  children  of  obese 
parents.  Thus,  we  must  make  the  parents 
understand  and  believe  that  the  fat  baby 
is  not  necessarily  the  healthiest  baby;  the 
parents  must  allow  the  child  to  eat  as  his 
needs  dictate  and  not  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  the  t>arent8;  we  must  instruct  the 
parents  on  the  basics  of  good  nutrition  so 
that  they  may  practice  them  and  give  their 
family  this  Important  knowledge  and  make 
food  the  shield  of  good  health. 

(b)  Institute  educational  programs  on  nu- 
trition as  an  integral  part  of  the  curricula 
of  the  primary  and  Junior  high  schools  to 
complement  a  program  of  physical  fitness. 

(c)  Modify  our  cultural  traits  so  to  place 
food  at  the  periphery  and  not  at  the  center 
of  our  existence. 

(d)  Utilize  child  guidance  and  mental 
health  clinics  in  attacking  the  problems  of 
adjustment  to  life  stresses  early  in  life  so 
that  children  do  not  turn  to  overeating  and 
underparticipating  In  seeking  relief  of  ten- 
sions. 

(e)  Disseminate  your  knowledge  of  the 
problems  of  obesity  by  being  ready,  able 
and  willing  to  speak  at  PTA,  school  nurses, 
hospital  auxiliaries,  TOPS,  service  clubs,  tind 
Junior  women's  clubs,  etc. 

Let  us  keep  the  following  foremost  In  our 
mind.  Fatness  is  a  sickness — neglect  it,  and 
it  will  result  in  the-acute  becoming  chronic 
and  the  benign  b^<!omlng  malignant.  There- 
fore, the  healthjabf  the  Nation  is  literally  in 
your  h^ftistTT'ou  must  not  falter.  You  must 
not  Ijt  deterred  by  those  who  will  ridicule 
whatr-they  cannot  understand  because  you 
are  of  the  dedicated  few  who  seek  for  truth 
and  knowledge  and  p>6s8  It  on  to  others. 


PRIVATE  PENSION  PLANS  FOR  PRO- 
FESSIONAL PERSONS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Pultom]  may  extend  his 
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remarks  at  this  point  !n  the  Record  and 
Inciude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAXER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  introduce  legislation 
which  will  encourage  professional  per- 
sons to  participate  In  private  pension 
plans.  This  group  comprises  approxi- 
mately 9  million  persons  In  our  Nation 
who  are  self-employed.  It  is  estimated 
that  another  9 '  2  million  Individuals  are 
classified  as  employees  of  such  busi- 
ne.sses. 

Wlien  the  House  approved  In  1961  the 
Self-Employed  Individuals  Retirement 
Act,  it  was  thought  many  would  be  en- 
couraged to  establish  retirement  plans 
for  their  later  years.  Unfortimately,  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  87th  Congress, 
last  minute  chantjes  were  adopted  in  the 
oti>^r  b  Kiy  which  removixi  much  of  the 
incvni'ive  oncnially  de.signed  in  the  act. 
Spctlon  1  of  this  bill  would  repeal  the 
amendment  llmitirig  the  amount  self- 
employed  persons  may  deduct  with  re- 
sjx-ct  to  contributions  U:)  a  pension  plan 
on  their  behalf  to  one-half  of  the  amount 
't;-.'='y  contribute  Uisder  the  amei'.dment, 
the  full  amount  of  contiibutlon,  other 
than  voluntary  contributions,  could  be 
deducted. 

Section  2  of  tiie  bill  limits  the  10  per- 
cent or  $2,500  limitation  so  that  It  will 
apply  only  with  re.s;>ect  to  those  self- 
employed  individuals  who  are  sole 
proprietors  Under  the  amendment, 
.self-employed  individuals  who  are  part- 
ners, and  sole  proprietors  who  have  em- 
ployees, would  be  !:>ermitted  to  make  con- 
tributions on  their  own  behalf  of  more 
than  10  percent  or  $2,500.  provided  the 
formula  under  which  the  contributions 
are  determined  is  nondiscnminatory  as 
to  others  covered  by  the  plan 

The  bill  also  makes  a  number  of  con- 
forming changes,  the  most  important  of 
which  modifies  the  excess  contributions 
rules  .so  that  no  amount  which  would  be 
deductible  for  tax  purposes  w^ould  be 
con.sidered  an  excess  contribution. 

The  participation  rates  In  self-em- 
ployed retirement  plans  In  various  occu- 
pations cannot  be  calculated  accurately, 
but  enough  is  known  to  support  the  ob- 
jective of  my  bill. 

Evidence  at  hand  indicates  that  only  8 
percent  of  physicians.  2  percent  of  den- 
tists. 2  percent  of  lawyers,  just  1  percent 
of  accountants,  and  lawyers,  and  one- 
Quarter  of  1  percent  of  individuals  In 
finance,  Insurance/and  real  estate,  and 
less  than  1  percent  of  farmers  and  small 
bu.smessmen.  all  self-employed,  partici- 
pated under  such  plans  ;n  the  tax  year  of 
1964, 

Further  a  special  tabulation  reports 
retirement  plans  for  self-employed  em- 
ployees covers  too  few  of  the  potential. 
Of  returns  examined  in  1964,  It  was 
shown  that  80  percent  of  such  employees 
were  rot  covered. 

While  the  objective  of  this  legislation 
is  to  encourage  the  self-employed  to  es- 
tablish retirement  programs,  let  me 
make  clear  I  am  particularly  concerned 
a,=.  to  the  welfare  of  the  employees  of 
such  firms. 


The  second  step  of  my  proposal  oflfers 
such  inducement  for  the  protection  of 
secretaries,  technical  assistance,  and 
other  employees  of  this  category. 

During  recent  visits  to  my  district  In 
Nashville.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
confer  with  many  persons  engaged  In 
self-employment,  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
Congress  might  justify  its  obligations  in 
eradicating  discriminations  against  so 
many  of  our  fellow  Americans,  and 
equalize  such  benefits  for  employees  and 
the  self-employed  to  conform  with  ad- 
vantages now  common  to  corporate  plans 
for  retirement  and  profit  sharing,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  per- 
mission I  include  In  the  Record  com- 
ments on  this  subject  of  a  fellow  Ten- 
nesseean.  the  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  Mr.  Edward  W.  Kuhn 
of  Memphis: 

The  President's  Paok 
(By  Edward  W.  Kuhn) 

A  recent  Senate  report  emphasizes  the  need 
lor  changes  In  our  tax  laws  to  encourage 
professional  p>erson8  to  participate  In  private 
pension  plans.  Twenty-flve  million  Ameri- 
cans are  now  covered  under  private  plans; 
they  constitute  an  estimated  haU  of  the 
persons  in  private  nonfarm  employment. 
The  largest  segment  of  our  populatldn  not 
participating  Is  composed  of  persons  In  the 
professions,  smaU  business  and  agriculture. 
In  only  15  years.  It  Is  estimated,  3  out  of 
5  employees,  a  total  of  42  million  persons, 
will  be  covered  under  private  plans,  but  un- 
less there  Is  a  change  In  our  tax  laws,  the 
participation  Is  lUcely  to  include  very  few 
professional  individuals  In  private  practice. 

The  practicing  lawyer  has  a  peak  earning 
period  of  about  20  years,  generally  between 
45  and  65  years  of  age.  The  average  Income 
In  1962  for  those  In  Individual  practice  was 
about  M.200  and  for  those  In  partnerships 
118,000.  Some  200,000  lawyers  are  engaged 
In  private  practice  but  are  denied  a  deferral 
of  Federal  Income  taxes  on  the  full  amount 
of  retirement  savings  because  they  have  a 
self-employed  status. 

The  number  of  lawyers  employed  In  pri- 
vate concerns,  primarily  Industry,  has  In- 
creased 127  percent  since  1951.  Studies  In- 
dicate that  a  major  factor  has  been  the  at- 
tractive retirement  benefits  offered  to  cor- 
porate employees. 

In  1942,  our  tax  laws  were  changed  to  offer 
substantial  tax  benefit  to  corporations  and 
their  employees  In  the  establishment  of  pen- 
sion plans,  supplementing  social  security. 
The  tax  effects  of  these  plans  are : 

First,  the  contributions  by  the  employer 
for  the  employee,  although  In  the  nature  of 
additional  compensation,  are  not  taxable  to 
the  employee  until  the  retirement  benefits 
are  received  In  later  years. 

Second,  the  employer  gets  a  tax  deduction 
for  the  contributions  when  made. 

Third,  the  earnings  from  the  retirement 
fund  are  tax  exempt  until  distributed. 

Fourth,  the  retirement  benefits  are  dis- 
tributed at  a  time  when  the  employee  would 
normally  be  In  a  lower  tax  bracket. 

The  result  of  the  legislation  enacted  In 
1943  was  to  discriminate  In  favor  of  em- 
ployed persons  and  against  all  self-employed 
persons  and.<eikelr  employees.  To  correct  this 
obvious  ln*qi^ty,  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation led  An  effort  In  Congress  to  secure  a 
measure  of  equality  with  corporate  officers 
and  employees  In  respect  to  the  tax  treatment 
of  earnings  set  aside  for  retirement  purposes. 
Finally,  In  1963,  the  Smathers-Keogh  bill 
(HJi.  10)  was  passed  by  Congress  and,  for 
the  first  time,  recognition  was  given  to  the 
problem  of  the  self-employed  In  this  field. 


Although  the  Self-Employed  Individuals 
Tax  Retirement  Act  of  1962  was  a  step  for- 
ward. It  by  no  means  provides  an  adequate 
method  for  the  average  self-employed  Indi- 
vidual to  save  for  retirement.  During  the 
long  struggle  for  passage,  the  legislation  was 
weakened  considerably.  In  the  final  days 
of  the  87th  Congress,  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
10  was  added  on  the  Senate  floor;  It  sub- 
stantially diminished  the  Intended  value  of 
the  legislation  by  limiting  the  self-employed 
Individual  to  a  deduction  of  only  one-half 
the  amount  that  he  contributes  In  his  behalf 
to  a  noncontributory  plan.  This  limita- 
tion Is  even  more  severe  In  a  contributory 
plan  and  results  In  possibly  a  deduction  of 
only  25  percent. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  1962  act,  the 
Association's  Conunlttee  on  Retirement 
Benefits  Legislation  has  given  careful 
scrutiny  to  the  new  law  to  ascertain  Its  short- 
comings with  an  eye  toward  supporting 
remedial  legislation. 

Although  there  are  several  defects  In  the 
1962  act,  this  association  Is  concentrating 
Its  support  on  the  two  most  needed  amend- 
ments. Hit.  10,  Introduced  by  Representa- 
tive EXJGBNE  Keoch.  Democrat,  of  New  York, 
would  permit  the  self-employed  person  to 
deduct  the  entire  amount  of  the  contribution 
made  in  his  behalf  to  a  retirement  plan. 
It  also  would  eliminate  the  celling  on  de- 
ductible contributions  that  could  be  placed 
In  such  plans,  provided,  of  course,  that  em- 
ployees are  covered.  Seventeen  bills  to  Im- 
prove the  1962  act  are  pending  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Including  spon- 
sorship by  the  ranking  minority  member, 
John  Byrnes,  Republican,  of  Wisconsin. 

The  following  hypothetical  case  points  out 
the  reason  that  the  50-percent  limitation  is 
serving  as  a  major  deterrent  to  participation 
in  retirement  plans  under  the  1962  act; 

Assiime  a  lawyer  at  age  40  with  a  wife  and 
two  children  filing  a  Joint  return  has  an  In- 
come of  $15,000  and  has  $2,000  In  deductible 
expenses.  Under  the  Keogh  Act,  he  could 
contribute  to  a  retirement  plan  10  percent  of 
his  Income,  which  would  be  $1,500.  Because 
of  the  50-percent  limitation,  he  would  have 
a  deduction  of  only  $750  which  would  in 
this  case  leave  him  a  taxable  Income  of 
$9,850  and  his  tax  would  be  $1,787.  If  the 
full  deduction  were  permitted,  he  would 
have  a  taxable  Income  of  $9,100,  paying  a 
tax  of  $1,622.  The  savings  of  $165  per  year 
In  taxes  Invested  at  6  percent  over  a  25-year 
period  would  amount  to  $9,052.  If  the 
lawyer  did  not  participate  In  the  plan  at  all, 
he  would  pay  a  tax  of  $1,952,  which  is  $330 
more  in  taxes  than  If  he  had  a  plan  permit- 
ting a  full  deduction.  This  $330  invested  for 
a  period  of  25  years  at  6  percent  would  total 
$18,105. 

It  is  apparent  by  this  illustration  that 
although  the  1962  act  provides  some  induce- 
ment to  the  private  practitioner.  It  falls  far 
short  of  providing  him  comparable  tax  treat- 
ment with  a  lawyer  under  a  corporate  plan. 
Because  of  the  Inadequacy  of  the  1962  act, 
there  has  been  increasing  agitation  by  many 
professional  persons  to  seek  another  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  by  forming  profes- 
sional corporations  or  associations.  Al- 
though some  30  States  have  enacted  laws 
authorizing  members  of  the  various  profes- 
sions to  form  corporations,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  Indicated  that  It  did  not  rec- 
ognize such  profes^||ial  associations  as  cor- 
porations for  IncomStax  purposes  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  Therefore,  this  ave- 
nue has  been  virtually  closed  to  the  profes- 
sional individual.  H.R.  8347  and  several 
other  bills  are  pending  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  would  require  that 
such  professional  corporations  be  treated  as 
corporations  for  Income  tax  purposes. 

In  addition  to  individual  or  firm  plans  un- 
der HJt.  10  type  legislation  and  the  use  of 
professional  corporations,  a  third  possible 
avenue  for  the  self-employed  person  and  his 
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employees  would  be  to  participate  in  asso- 
ciation or  other  group  plans.  The  American 
Bar  Association  after  careful  study  estab- 
lished a  plan  in  1963  for  its  members,  but 
because  of  the  severe  restrictions  In  the  1962 
act,  the  participation  in  this  plan  is  ex- 
tremely limited.  In  fact,  of  the  120,000  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Bar  Association,  fewer 
than  1,000  persons.  Including  lawyers  and 
their  employees,  are  now  participating  in  the 
association's  plan.  Undoubtedly,  participa- 
tion In  such  group  plans  would  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  passage  of  legislation  like  the 
new  H.R.  10. 

A  report  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  Issued  In  June  1965,  recommends 
enactment  of  provisions  Included  in  H.R.  10. 
It  also  recommends  legislation  "clarifying 
and  reaffirming  congressional  intent  that  pro- 
fessional corporations  and  associations  are 
corporations  within  the  meaning  of  that 
term  as  used  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code." 

ThU  association,  with  the  support  of  the 
State  and  local  bar  groups,  and  other  orga- 
nizations, is  giving  priority  attention  to 
bringing  about  much  needed  Improvements 
In  our  tax  laws  to  correct  farther  an  inequity 
which  has  existed  for  more  than  two  decades. 
This  should  be  of  direct  concern  to  every 
practicing  lawyer. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  PROG- 
RESS CONTINUING  IN  2D  SESSION 
OF  89TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Barrett]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
have  already  said  that  our  work  in  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  will  go 
down  In  history  as  one  of  great  accom- 
plishment and  progress.  I  believe  that 
we  can  say  with  pride  that  we  are  con- 
tinuing that  record  since  we  have  al- 
ready enacted  into  law  over  a  dozen 
major  bills  among  which  axe: 

The  Veterans'  Readjustment  Benefits 
Act  of  1966  provides  a  permanent  pro- 
gram of  educational  and  other  benefits, 
including  guaranteed  home  loans,  job 
counseling  and  placement  services.  Fed- 
eral job  preference,  and  VA  medical  care. 
This  program  will  benefit  over  5  million 
young  men  and  women  who  have  served 
in  our  Armed  Forces  to  malntafn  our  na- 
tional security. 

The  finding  of  the  Congress  that  many 
of  our  senior  citizens  have  misunderstood 
the  registration  provision  of  the  health 
Insurance  program  for  the  aged  under 
the  social  security  system  and  therefore 
failed  to  register  by  March  31,  1966,  led 
us  to  enact  legislation  extending  to  May 
31.  1966,  the  initial  period  for  those  65 
and  over  to  enroll  in  this  vitally  impor- 
tant program. 

The  House  has  passed  a  bill  to  provide 
for  a  pay  raise  for  our  Federal  employees 
upon  whose  shoulders  rests  the  responsi- 
bility of  seeing  that  the  machinerj-  of 
government  operates  efficiently  and  con- 
tinuously. This  is  another  step  in  the 
effort  to  provide  Federal  employees  with 
the  pay  and  fringe  benefits  equal  to  that 
earned  by  people  in  comparable  jobs  In 
private  Industry. 


The  House  has  also  passed  a  proposal 
to  amend  the  Railroad  Labor  Act  to 
eliminate  the  backlog  of  undecided  claims 
of  railroad  employees  pending  before  the 
National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board  and 
to  provide  equal  opportunity  for  judicial 
review  of  awards  of  the  Board  to  both 
employees  and  employers. 

Additional  legislation  now  pending  be- 
fore the  House  which  will  benefit  each 
and  every  one  of  us,  includes  the  follow- 
ing two  items:  The  child  development  bill 
which  authorizes  a  5-year  program  to 
assist  elementary  schools  to  employ  child 
development  specialists  for  kindergarten 
through  the  third  grade,  and  for  a  fel- 
lowship program  to  train  child  develop- 
ment specialists;  and,  a  bill  to  Increase 
the  minimum  wage  for  the  29.6  million 
workers  presently  covered  under  the 
minimum  wage  law  to  $1.40  effective 
February  1,  1967.  and  to  $1.60  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1968.  The  bill  also  would  ex- 
tend the  coverage  of  the  minimum  wage 
law  to  approximately  ly^  million  addi- 
tional workers. 

We  will  shortly  be  called  upon  to  vote 
on  other  proposals  now  pending  before 
the  committees  of  the  House,  which  are 
important  and  beneficial  to  all  of  us. 
One  is  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  feeding 
and  the  nutrition  of  children.  The  Child 
Nutrition  Act  will  Improve  the  nutrition 
of  children  through  extension  of  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program,  a  pilot 
breakfast,  and  special  summer  lunch 
program  for  the  needy.  Others  include 
proposals  in  the  field  of  education,  city 
development,  assistance  to  low-income 
groups,  and  other  fields  Involving  the 
welfare  of  our  people. 


INFLATION  STORIES  TRUE  AND 
FALSE 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hansen]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  said  about  inflation  and 
the  farmer's  role  in  it  in  recent  weeks. 
One  of  the  most  reasoned  articles  I  have 
seen  appeared  in  the  April  23  Wallaces' 
Parmer.  I  hope  It  will  be  as  interesting 
to  my  colleagues  as  It  was  to  me. 

The  article  follows: 

Inti-ation  Stories  TRtrE  and  False 

Farm  State  Republicans  have  had  real 
good  hunting  since  the  administration's  un- 
wise blasts  at  food  prices.  Without  doubt 
they  have  some  real  Issues  in  some  areas. 
But  some  of  the  political  attacks  show  more 
heat  than  light. 

While  consumers  are  critical  of  recent  food 
prices,  we  feel  the  President  erred  In  opening 
an  attack  on  Inflationary  food  prices.  The 
reason  Is  obvious — food  is  still  a  real  bargain. 

The  restriction  placed  on  cattle  hide  ex- 
ports by  the  Department  of  Commerce — to 
hold  down  shoe  prices — was  ridiculous.  With 
25  or  30  cents  worth  of  hide  In  a  pair  of 
shoes,  even  a  doubling  of  hide  prices  would 
have  little  direct  effect  on  shoe  prices. 

We  feel  that  some  of  the  other  attacks  on 
administration  antl-infiatlon  actions  are  less 


valid,  however.    Here  are  some  of  the  most 
publicized  ones. 

The  50-percent  cut  in  military  buying  of 
bacon.  Bacon  prices  soared  to  abnormal 
levels  last  winter,  even  considering  the  good 
hog  prices.  In  view  of  this,  we  feel  It  was  a 
logical  move  for  the  military  to  reduce  bacon 
purchases  temporarily.  Eggs,  sausage,  ham, 
and  beef  are  all  good  alternate  sources  of  the 
protein  supplied  by  bacon. 

Why  shouldn't  our  military  procurement 
I>eople  shift  pxirchases  cimong  comparable 
food  items  from  VS.  farms  in  response  to 
current  supplies  and  prices?  This  is  the  way 
you'd  operate  your  own  business. 

Military  buying  of  margarine  instead  of 
butter.  A  lot  of  tears  have  been  shed  be- 
cause our  boys  in  Vietnam  are  being  fed 
some  margarine.  We  suspect  this  Is  the  least 
of  the  worries  of  the  boys  on  the  firing  line. 

L.B.J.'s  suggestion  to  buy  the  cheaper  cuts 
of  meat.  Will  this  undermine  our  livestock 
economy?  The  producers'  own  promotion 
agency,  the  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat 
Board,  has  spent  a  lot  of  money  showing 
housewives  how  to  prepare  and  serve  the 
cheaper  cuts.  The  limited  demand  for  the 
cheaper  cuts  Is  a  real  drag  on  beef  prices, 
especially  during  boom  times  such  as  now. 
L3.J.  probably  helped  livestock  prices  with 
this  comment. 

CCX;  corn  sales  to  beat  down  prices.  More 
than  344  million  bxishels  of  com  was  mar- 
keted by  COC  since  October  1.  These  sales 
pushed  down  prices  In  February  and  March, 
and  It's  very  possible  they  were  timed  to  en- 
courage signup  in  the  feed  grain  program. 

Regardless,  corn  prices  have  been  good. 
Considering  our  record  crop,  the  feed-the- 
world  excitement  of  last  winter  probably 
pushed  up  prices  more  than  supplies  and 
potential  markets  Justified.  Average  month- 
ly prices  In  Iowa  hit  a  peak  of  $1.07  in 
January.  By  mid-March  they  were  only  4 
cents  lower— -$1.03. 

The  key  point  Is,  however,  that  we  can't 
operate  a  successful  feed  grain  program  if 
com  Is  permitted  to  only  fiow  Into — never 
out  of — OCC  bins. 

We  still  have  15  to  20  million  tons  of  feed 
grains  in  excess  of  desirable  reserve  levels. 
Isnt  It  wise  management  for  CX>C  to  move 
out  some  corn  during  periods  of  brisk  de- 
mand, e8i>eclally  when  dry  com  Is  badly 
needed  to  fill  export  orders? 

CCC  sales  shaved  a  few  cents  off  com  prices 
this  year.  But  prices  are  probably  at  least 
15  cents  above  where  they'd  be  if  we  didn't 
have  the  feed  grain  program  taking  32  to  36 
million  acres  out  of  production  each  year. 
We  can't  have  our  cake  and  eat  it.  too. 


TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Vork  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can- 
not allow  this  vote  on  H.R.  13881  to  go 
into  the  Record  without  commenting  on 
the  forceful  and  effective  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Helstoski]. 

The  bill  we  are  passing  today  could  be 
stronger,  but  it  is  a  good  bill  and  such 
legislation  has  been  needed  for  a  long 
time.  I  would  have  much  preferred  that 
the  House  enact  HJl.  10743,  which  was 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  I  did  support  the  recommittal 
motion  which  was  designed  to  bring  his 
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bill  before  us.  However,  that  effort  was 
defeated  and  faced  with  accepting  UH. 
13881  or  no  projection  whatsoever  for 
cioKs  and  cats  used  in  scientific  research, 
I  am  voting  for  the  bill 

While  the  bill  we  are  passing  today  Is 
not  the  one  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  it  will  always  bear  the 
mark  of  his  initiative  and  leadership. 
For  that,  animal  lovers  throughout  the 
Nation  will  always  esteem  him  highly. 


THE    lOTH    ANNL'AL   MARITIME 
POSTER    CONTEST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  IMr.  Adoabbo]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
^nate  side  of  the  Capitol  today  I  par- 
ticipated in  the  presentation  of  a  $500 
cash  award  to  the  erand  prize  winner  in 
the  10th  Annual  National  Maritime 
Poster  Contest  for  high  school  students. 
The  pre.sentation  was  made  by  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Transpor- 
tation. Hon  Alan  Boyd,  to  my  constitu- 
ent, young  Mr.  Nick  Verni.  of  Springfield 
Gardens,  of  whom  we  in  Queens  County 
and  New  York  arc  quite  proud. 

The  National  Maritime  Poster  Contest 
is  sponsored  by  the  American  maritime 
industry  in  cooperation  with  the  Marl- 
time  Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. Industry  sponsors  are:  American 
Institute  of  Marine  Underwriters,  Amer- 
ican Merchant  Marine  Institute,  Com- 
mittee of  American  Steam.ship  Lines. 
Lakes  Carriers'  .As,=;ociation.  Pacific 
-American  Steamship  As.^ociation,  Propel- 
ler Club  of  the  United  States,  and  SWp- 
builders  Council  of  America. 

This  year's  contest  drew  over  9  000 
entries  from  more  than  40  States.  Nick 
Verni  entered  the  contest  upon  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  art  teacher.  Mr.  Lu  Kim- 
mel,  who  recognized  this  young  man's 
potential.  Nick  did  not  tell  his  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Verni.  he  had  en- 
tered and  they  knew  nothing  about  it 
until  the  day  he  received  the  telephone 
call  advisin?  him  that  he  was  the  g?and 
prize  winner.  Nick's  father  was  born  in 
Italy  and  we  all  know  that  he  must  look 
on  his  heritage  of  Italian  excellence  in 
art  with  the  hope  that  his  son  brings  to 
America  a  part  of  that  heritage.  I  be- 
lieve that  he  has. 

There  could  be  no  more  fitting  theme 
for  this  contest  than  the  one  chosen  this 
year:  "American  Ships  Chart  America's 
Future."  We  must  develop  and  main- 
tain a  strong  U  S.-flag  fleet. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  include  the  remarks  of  Under  Secretary 
Boyd  delivered  at  today's  ceremony i 
Rf.mmiks  or  Under  Secrft^rt  of  Commerce 

foR  Transport.^tion   A;  an  Botd,  April  28. 

AT     THE     10th     .A..VNrAL     NATIONAL    MARITIME 

Poster  Award  Ceremony 

It  Is  a  great  ple,v«ure  to  Join  In  these  cere- 
monies which  honor  the  high  school  student 
•A-ho  this  year  won  firsi  prize  In  the  10th  An- 
nual National  Maritime  Day  Poeter  Con- 
tee: 

This  annual  contest  .serves  the  Important 
function  of  bringing  home  to'' high  school 
students  and  their  families  all  over  the  coun- 
try   the   importance  of  the  American  mer- 


chant marine.  As  a  result  of  the  research 
these  students  conduct  In  order  to  develop 
their  poeter  theme,  they  have  become  aware 
that  our  merchant  ships  are  the  lifeline  of 
our  defense  and  the  mainstay  of  our  pros- 
perity. They  learn  that  the  U.S. -flag  fleet 
has  substantial  obligations  in  canning  our 
agricultural  products  to  the  hungry  nations 
of  the  world.  In  supporting  and  extending 
our  burgeoning  international  trade,  and  in 
supplying  axixUlary  aid  to  our  military  forces. 
By  fulfllllng  these  obligations,  the  American 
merchant  marine  is  making  a  substantial 
contribution  to  our  national  goals  and  wel- 
fare. Thus,  these  students  have  found  the 
truth  in  this  year's  slogan:  "American  Shlpw 
Chart  America's  Future." 

Each  year  thousands  of  students  show 
great  creativity,  energy  and  imagination  in 
their  entries  In  the  poster  contest.  It  is  a 
great  credit  to  the  first  prize  winner  and 
58  other  prize  winners  that  their  posters  were 
Judged  so  highly  among  those  submitted  by 
their  thousands  of  talented  and  enthusiastic 
competitors.  In  pajring  tribute  to  the  first 
prize  winner,  we  are  honoring  all  other  high 
school  students  who  put  forth  the  effort 
which  created  the  thousands  of  posters  which 
were  entered  In  the  contest. 

All  diiring  the  month  of  May,  this  year's 
top  winner  need  only  look  at  every  mall  truck 
that  goes  by  him  on  the  street  to  see  the  re- 
sults of  his  efforts.  Youths  such  as  he  are 
excellent  representative  of  their  generation, 
showing  a  willingness  to  work  hard  and  re- 
sponsibly toward  a  worthwhile  goal. 

Now  it  is  my  distinct  pleasure  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  talent  and  the  hard  work  of  this  year's 
first  prize  winner,  Nicholas  Verni  of  Queens, 
N.T.  I  think  that  Nicholas'  own  words  tell 
the  story  of  the  careful  preparation  and  long 
effort  which  precedes  such  a  happy  day  as 
this  better  than  any  other  source.  When  he 
first  heard  that  he  had  indeed  been  success- 
ful, he  wrote: 

"The  phone  call  really  shocked  me.  I 
couldn't  believe  It  at  first,  but  the  telegram 
from  Congressman  Aooabbo  made  it  even 
more  real. 

"I  was  bom  and  raised  In  the  small  town 
of  Springfield  Gardens,  N.Y.,  where  I  attend- 
ed Public  School  137.  In  the  second  grade 
my  teacher,  Mrs.  Nichols,  first  encoiiraged  me 
to  continue  my  work  in  art.  Later  on  I  at- 
tended Junior  High  School  231,  where  my  art 
teacher.  Miss  Wolf,  advised  me  to  attend  a 
high  school  that  offered  extensive  courses 
in  art.  I  selected  Thomas  A.  Edison  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  High  School.  My 
teachers  there  were  Just  great,  and  it  was 
my  commercial  art  teacher,  Mr.  Klmmel,  who 
pushed  me  even  further.  As  a  result  my 
work  has  been  at  the  top  of  the  class. 

"I've  always  worked  hard  trying  to  be  Just 
a  little  bit  better  than  the  better  students. 
For  2  years  now  I  have  earned  exra  money 
by  working  on  signs  for  customers  and 
friends.  Instead  of  working  in  a  supermar- 
ket like  most  boys,  I  studied  3  hours  after 
school  in  a  sign  shop  as  an  apprentice.  This 
experience  was  most  valuable.  Now  I  have 
a  small  working  place  in  my  attic  where  I 
practice  and  work  after  school.  I  hope  to 
further  my  education  after  graduation  by 
attending  the  Institute  of  Lettering  and  De- 
sign in  Chicago,  111." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Veml,  you  have  every  rea- 
son for  Justifiable  pride  In  the, accomplish- 
ments of  your  son. 

Mr.  Klmmel,  your  student's  success  is  a 
tribute  to  your  own  capacity. 

Now,  Nicholas  Verni,  on  behalf  of  the 
Maritime  Day  Poster  Committee  and  on  be- 
half of  the  entire  American  merchant  ma- 
rine, and  its  industry  sponsors  of  the  poster 
contest,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  present  you  with 
this  check  in  the  amount  of  $500. 

Let  me,  also,  offer  my  own  personal  con- 
gratulations, in  which  I  know  that  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  Hartlgan  Joins  me. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Mailliard,  for  May  2  through  May 
13,  on  accoimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Plynt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Stephens),  for  an  indefinite  period,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  GooDELL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McClory)  ,  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  QtTiE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McClory)  ,  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Gross,  for  30  minutes,  Monday, 
May  2. 

Mr.  Addabbo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Sisk),  for  10  minutes,  today;  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks,  and  include 
extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Sisk)  ,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  12;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Krebs  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Quie  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Clory) to  include  extraneous  matter  in 
his  remarks  on  H.R.  13881. 

Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Culver. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McClory)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sisk)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Corman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Anntjnzio. 

Mr.  Marsh. 

Mr.  Udall, 

Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  HuoT. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Hanley. 

Mr.  Priedel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHMiDHAUSER  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title : 

S.J.  Res.  86.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  May  4,  1966.  as  a 
"Day  of  Recognition"  t(X  firefighters. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.) , 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  May  2,  1966,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2349.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  1,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion on  an  interim  hurricane  survey  of  Wash- 
ington, North  Carolina,  and  vicinity,  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  71,  84th  Congress, 
approved  June  15,  1955  (H.  Doc.  No.  429); 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  an  illustration. 

2350.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  ap- 
plications for  loans  and  grants  received  for 
various  projects,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  10  of  the  Small  Reclamation  Proj- 
ects Act  of  1956;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

3351.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  listing  of  certain  required 
Information  with  respect  to  contracts  en- 
tered into,  for  the  period  July  1  through  De- 
cember 31,  1965,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  2304(e)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  entitled  "Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations:  The 
First  5  Years,"  27th  report;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1457) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  829.  Resolution  providing 
lor  the  consideration  of  H.R.  14324.  A  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
fesearch  and  development,  construction  of 
facilities,  and  administrative  operations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Kept.  No.  1461).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  830.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  S.  1098.  an  act  to  amend 
section  1(14)  (a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  insure  the  adequacy  of  the  national 
railroad  freight  car  supply,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
i«2 1 .    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  831.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  S.  1804.  an  act  to  provide 
lor  the  appointment  of  two  additional  Judges 
lor  the  V3.  Court  of  Claims,  and  tor  other 
Pwposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
i»3).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  POOARTY:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
Wons.  H.R.  14746.  A  bill  making  approprU- 
uons  for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
nealth.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 


agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967.  and  for  other  purposes;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1464).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  deUvered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1275.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jad- 
wiga  (Ita)  Lapides;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1455).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3631.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  John 
Sinclair;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1456).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  4437.  A  bUl  for  the  relief 
of  Bryan  George  Simpson;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1458).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  11718.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Jack  L.  PhUippot;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1469) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1748.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Virgilio 
Acosta- Martinez;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1460) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  riUe  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  BELL: 

H.R.  14724.  A  bill  to  mesh  the  combined 
efforts  of  government  at  all  levels  with  pri- 
vate endeavors  to  provide  Jobs  and  dignity 
for  the  poor;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 

H.R.  14725.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  annuities  thereunder  to  children 
who  are  full-time  students  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  22;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

H.R.  14726.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  benefits  for 
certain  disabled  widows  without  regard  to 
their  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  14727.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amotmt 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year 
without  any  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DOW: 

H.R.  14728.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  National  Housing  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Cturency. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  14729.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  pension  and 
profit-sharing  plans  to  provide  contributions 
or  benefits  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  for 
certain  self-employed  individuals  without 
special  limitations  on  the  amount  of  contri- 
butions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GOODELL: 

H.R.  14730.  A  bill  to  more  effectively  pro- 
hibit discrimination  in  employment  because 
of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  HATHAWAY:  ' 
H.R.  14731.  A  bUl  to  amend  (be  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended,  to  encourage  on-the-job  training 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
H.R.  14732.  A  blM  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
H.R.  14733.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  certain 
Insurance  agents  shall  be  treated  as  outside 
salesmen  for  ptu-poses  of  computing  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana : 
H.R.  14734.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Alex- 
andria National  Cemetery.  PlnevUle,  La.,  as 
the   "Plneville   National   Cemetery";    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  InsxUar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MORRIS: 
H.R.  14735.  A  bUl   to  ajtnend   section   8   of 
the  Administrative  Procedure   Act,  chapter 
324,  of  the  act  of  June  11,  19^760  Stat.  238) , 
to  clarify  and  protect  the  right  of  the  pubUc 
to  information,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H.R.  14736.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  grant-in-aid 
program  to  assist  the  States  In  furnishing 
aid  and  services  with  respect  to  chUdren  un- 
der foster  care;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  14737.  A  bill  to  establish,  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  £in  emergency  loan  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  trainees;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R  14738.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  special  programs  for 
older  workers;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

HJl.  14739.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  as  It  relates  to  those  areas  to  be  desig- 
nated as  redevelopment  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works, 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  14740.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  rate 
of  pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World  War 
I,  World  War  n,  and  the  Korean  conflict, ' 
their  widows  and  children,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina : 
H.R.  14741.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  Marine  Corps  officers  who 
may  serve  In  the  combined  grades  of  briga- 
dier general  and  major  general:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.   ROYBAL: 
H.R.  14742.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  extend  to  employees 
retired  on  account  of  disability  prior  to  Oc- 
tober   1.    1956,   the   minimum  annuity   base 
established  for  those  retired  after  that  date; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R.  14743.  A  bill  to  amend  section  161  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  the 
authority  of  Federal  ofTlcers  and  agencies 
to  withhold  information  and  limit  the  avail- 
ability of  records;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.  14744.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  inter- 
state   compact    defining   the   boundary   be- 
tween the  States  of  Arizona  and  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  FOGUATT: 

H.R.  1474&.  A  bill  making  approprtatlona 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  ftscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr    BERRY; 

H  J  Res   U30   Joint  resolution  designating 
"Tax   Freedom    Day"   as  a  national  holiday; 
to  the  Commiiteo  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  .Mr    CRAMER: 

H  J  R^s  1131  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  Atlan- 
tic nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
A."ralrs. 

By  Mr.  SECREST: 

HJ  Res.  1132  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  an  annual  "National 
Teenage  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  CEI.I.ER: 

H  R^s  83 J  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  Exchange  Services  from  New 
York  City;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Ser.'lces. 

By  Mr.  COOLEY: 

H  Res  833.  Reaolutlcrn  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  -Agriculture  to  conduct  studies 
and  Investigations  relating  to  certain  mat- 
ters wlt.hln  its  Jurisdiction,  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H  Res.  834.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Hnuse  of  Repre8e;:t<it.ves  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  Exchange  Services  from  New 
Yurie  City;  t<i  the  Ci.'mmitiee  on  Armed 
Services 

By  Mr    MULTER 

H  Res  835  Resoluti  n  to  rescind  transfer 
of  Army  and  Air  Force  exchanges;  to  the 
Committee  on   Armed  Services. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXII, 
♦66.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memort*! 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho, 
relative  to  State  taxation  and  its  impact  on 
Interstate  commerce,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PPAVATE  BILLS  AND  RES<JLUTIONS 

Uiiaer  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bil;.';  aiid  resolulion.s  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 
By  Mr.  ADAIR 
HR   14746    A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Ki  Ha 
Shin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr     ADDABBO 
H  R   14747    A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Olivia 
Violet  Tennyson,    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  14748.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Camilla  OluUanl  Niro;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  BATES: 
H  H   14749    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kather- 
ine    M    Perakls;    to    the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary 

By  Mrs    BOLTON: 
H  R   14750.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Mr«. 
Bracha  Hamany  Kaye;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    CONABLE 
H.R.  14751    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
Lavlano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GER.\LD  R   FORD: 
H-R.  14752    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Jali- 
leh  Parah  Salameh  El  Ahwal;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   GIAIMO: 
H.R.  14753.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Joseph 
Coletta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  MORRIS: 
H.R.  14754.  A   bill   to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  reinstate  a  certain  oil  and 
gas  lease;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
HJl.  14756.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Vio- 
let Morgan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  14756.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sybil 

Clarke;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

HJl.  14757.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georglos 

Charalampoa;    to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REDLIN: 
HJl.  14768.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Amado  O.  Chanco;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
HJl.  14769.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mru.    Christos    Photlnoe-Svoronos;     to     the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  RODINO: 
HJl.  14760.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Herta 
Inge    Georgia;    to    the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
HR.  14761.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Nora 
E.    Jaclunan;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STANTON: 
H.R.  14762.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  XJllses 
and  Catallna  Isalgue;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER : 
HJl.  14763.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tung 
Mi  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
HJl.  14764.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Barring- 
ton  Ferguson  and  Mildred  Kvett  Ferguson; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

382.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Ralph  Boryszewskl,  Rochester.  N.Y.,  rela- 
tive to  the  Impeachment  of  Hon.  Stephen 
S.  Chandler,  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  west- 
ern district  of  Oklahoma,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  April  28,  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 

Rev.  Paul  S.  Jones,  pastor,  Christ 
Methodist  Church,  Landover  Hills,  Md., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  Thou  who 
ha.st  set  a  restlessness  in  our  hearts,  and 
made  us  all  seekers  after  that  which  we 
can  never  fully  find;  forbid  us  to  be  satis- 
fied with  what  we  make  of  life.  Draw  us 
from  base  content  and  set  our  eyes  on 
far-off  goals.  Keep  us  at  tasks  too  hard 
for  us,  that  we  may  be  driven  to  Thee  for 
strength.  Save  us  from  ourselves,  and 
show  us  a  vision  of  a  world  made  new. 
On  behalf  of  these  Thy  servants  we  pray 
that  Thou  wouldst  remember  them  In 
Thy  love  and  guide  them  by  Thine  infi- 
nite spirit.  Help  them  to  have  a  deep  ap- 
preciation for  the  endless  line  of  splen- 
dor that  they  walk  In.  Assist  them  to 
know  what  is  good,  right,  and  just.  May 
they  have  the  courage  to  do  and  to  act 
in  ways  that  are  necessary,  in  order  that 
Thy  children  In  all  places  may  be  divinely 


blessed.  Imbue  them  with  the  spirit  of 
wisdom,  goodness,  and  truth;  and  so  rule 
their  hearts  and  bless  their  endeavors, 
that  law  and  order,  justice,  and  peace 
may  everywhere  prevail.  To  the  honor 
of  Thy  holy  name,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, April  27,  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries, and  he  announced  that  on  April 
27,  1966,  the  President  had  approved  and 
signed  the  act  'S.  1938)  to  amend  the 
Indian  Long-Term  Leasing  Act. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  10065)  to 
more  effectively  prohibit  discrimination 
in  employment  because  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex,  or  national  origin,  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  86)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  proclaim 
May  4,  1966,  as  a  "Day  of  Recognition" 
for  firefighters  and  it  was  signed  by  the 
Vice  President. 


HOUSE  BILL  ORDERED  TO  LIE  ON 
THE  TABLE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  that  was 
just  messaged  from  the  House,  H.R. 
10065,  be  permitted  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois?  The  Cliair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


UMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  were  ordered  limited  to  3 
minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  executive  business, 
for  action  on  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  exec- 
utive business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Sena;te  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  simdry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  clerk  will  state  the  nominations 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA     REDE- 
VELOPMENT LAND  AGENCY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Neville  Miller  for  reappointment  as  a 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
development Land  Agency  for  a  term  of 
5  years. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

Without  objection,  the  President  will 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nominations. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  be  permitted  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
wish  to  object? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes;  I  have  been 
asked  to  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Objection  is  heard. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Legislation 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


lOANNIS  A.  VASILOPOULOS 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 


proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1104,  S.  2621. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  biU  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2621)  for  the  relief  of  loannls  A.  Vasi- 
lopoulos. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments. 
In  line  3,  after  the  word  "sections",  to 
strike  out  "203(a)  (2)  and  205"  and  In- 
sert "203(a)  (1)  and  204",  and  In  Une  6, 
after  the  word  "of",  where  it  appears  the 
first  time,  to  strike  out  "Paul  Vasselus, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States:"  and  in- 
sert "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Vasselus,  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States:";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

S.  2621 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  203(a)(1)  and  204  of 
the  Immigraton  and  Nationality  Act,  loan- 
nls A.  Vasllopoulos  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  natural-born -alien  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Vasselus,  citizens  of  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  no  natural 
parent  of  the  beneficiary,  by  virtue  of  such 
parentage,  shall  be  accorded  any  right,  priv- 
ilege, or  status  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.    

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerjjt  from  the  report 
(No.  1138),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    or   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  Is  to 
grant  first  preference  status  to  loannls  A. 
Vasllopoulos,  who  Is  to  be  adopted  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  The  purpoee  of  the 
amendments  is  to  conform  the  language  to 
new  provisions  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  and  to  Include  the  name  of  the 
adoptive  mother  In  the  bill. 


BUTTE,  MONT.,  ATHLETIC 
DIRECTOR  RETIRES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  Montana's  alltime  greats  in  the  sports 
world  has  decided  to  retire  after  44  years 
with  the  Butte,  Mont.,  school  system.  At 
the  end  of  this  school  term,  Harry 
"Swede"  Dahlberg  will  relinquish  his 
duties  as  track  coach  and  athletic  di- 
rector at  Butte  High  School. 

"Swede"  Dahlberg  is  well  known  for  his 
phenomenal  success  as  athletic  director 
at  Butte  High.  Many  of  his  teams  and 
athletes  have  gone  on  to  achieve  national 
fame.  Butte  h£is  always  been  the  team 
to  be  reckoned  with — a  great  deal  of  the 
credit  goes  to  its  coach. 

"Swede"  Dahlberg  is  not  only  a  coach 
but  an  educator  of  great  ability,  espe- 
cially in  the  areas  of  physical  education 


and  hygiene.  He  was  an  outstanding 
athlete  in  his  own  right  in  his  high  school 
and  college  years.  He  is  a  kindly  man,  a 
man  who  lived  and  played  by  the  rules. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  learn  that 
Swede  and  his  wife,  Effle.  are  planning 
to  stay  on  in  Butte.  He  will  now  have 
time*to  devote  more  time  to  his  favorite 
sport,  fishing,  and  remain  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  young  sportsmen  advancing 
in  the  Butte  schools. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  feature  article  written  by 
Frank  Quinn  for  the  April  24,  1966,  edi- 
tion of  the  Montana  Standard  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Butte  (Mont.)  Standard.  Apr.  34, 

1966] 

Thk  "Swede":  Living  PLATma  bt  the  Rtojb 

(By  Prank  Qulnn) 

Harry  (Swede)  Dahlberg  will  han^  up  his 
track  spikes  at  the  end  of  the  current  season, 
when  he  retires  as  track  coach  and  athletic 
director  at  Butte  High  School.  The  "Swede" 
hung  up  his  football  cleats  In  1955.  In  1962, 
he  relinquished  his  duties  as  basketbaU 
coach. 

When  Dahlberg  signed  a  letter  recently, 
notifying  the  Butte  School  District  of  his  Im- 
pending retirement,  a  colorful  history  of  "un- 
precedented success  In  Butte  £Ugh  School 
athletic  history  neared  an  end. 

It  was  an  epoch  which  began  here  In  1923 
when  he  called  his  first  football  practice  at 
the  old  Butte  High  Building  on  West  Park,  a 
structure  destroyed  by  fire  on  April  10,  1946. 
Girls  Central  High  School  now  occupies  the 
site. 

Since  that  fall  afternoon  when  the  "Swede" 
met  with  his  first  purple  and  white  grid  can- 
didates, he  has  fired  up  thousands  of  athletes 
m  football,  basketball,  and  track.  Many  of 
them  went  on  to  achieve  national  fame. 

WILL  SEMAIK  IN  Btrm 

Dahlberg  and  his  wife,  Effle,  are  not  leaving 
the  Mining  City,  their  natlv^*ome.  Pair 
warning  should  be  given  to  fl^ln  all  nearby 
streams,  however,  because  HE«ry  will  spend 
more  time  at  his  favorite  sport,  f 

Although  better  known  foif  his  coaching 
ability,  Dahlberg's  work  In  physical  education 
and  hygiene  has  been  outstanding. 

One  educator  commented  that  the 
"Swede's"  work  In  those  fields  for  nearly  half 
a  century  has  been  more  Important  to  the 
ywth  of  Butte  than  his  leadership  and 
ability  as  a  coach.  His  hygiene  lectures  have 
often  been  the  subject  of  discussion  and  ref- 
erence In  State  educational  circles. 

The  teaching  and  coaching  professions  have 
been  noble  professions  to  Dahlberg.  He  haa 
exemplified  the  finest  traits  of  what  he 
taught.  In  building  young  manhood  he 
practiced  what  he  preached — not  to  drink  or 
smoke,  to  be  falrmlnded.  honest,  and  square 
In  all  dealings,  to  be  gracious  In  victory  or 
defeat  and  to  be  a  sportsman  and  gentleman 
at  all  times. 

NOTABLE   RECORD 

Conditioning  was  a  big  factor  In  his  suc- 
cess as  a  coach  and  In  his  leadership  as  a 
physical  education  director.  He  keeps  him- 
self In  perfect  shape  and  expects  the  same  of 
his  students.  He  drove  himself  hard,  as  he 
did  his  teams,  but  he  has  always  been  con- 
cerned with  the  slightest  injury  or  lUneae 
suffered  by  squad  members.  Many  times, 
boys  with  minor  Injuries  were  benched  untU 
they  were  In  top  shape. 

Coaches,  players,  officials,  and  fans  all  hold 
Dahlberg  In  high  regard.  Collegiate  mentors 
were  always  anxious  to  have  "Swede's"  boya 
on    their    clubs.    They    were    always    well 
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trained  and  knew  the  fundamentals  erf  all 
sports 

Dihlberg  seldom  resorted  to  dramatic 
dressing  room  talks.  But  he  could  If  the 
situation  warranted.  Once  his  Bulldogs 
were  trailing  13-12  at  the  end  of  the  half  In 
Naranche  Stadium.  He  pulled  a  Knute 
Rockne,  He  dlcfci  t  go  near  the  grldders  dur- 
ing the  Intermiasion.  Instead  he  went  Into 
his  office  and  locked  the  door.  Just  before 
resumption  of  the  game  he  walked  Into  the 
locker  ro<:<rn  and  said:  "It's  all  right  with  me 
If  you  Want  to  play  like  a  bunch  of  girls. 
But.  X  don't  want  to  be  seen  -with  you  on  the 
streets  tomorrow  if  you  lose  as  you're  losing 
now.  You're  not  trying."  The  team,  seeth- 
ing over  his  halftime  neglect  and  his  sharp 
words  hit  the  turf,  played  like  :t  could,  and 
won,  24-20. 

He  had  a  great  athletic  career  of  his  own. 
He  was  all-State  tackle  for  3  years  at  Butte 
High  School.  He  never  played  on  a  losing 
Bulldog  team.  He  w.as  a  member  of  Butte 
High  School  Stat^  title  teams  In  1913,  1914, 
1915.    - 

He  played  4  years  at  Montana  University, 
Missoula,  1916-20  and  captained  the  Grizzlies 
when,  under  Bernle  Bierman,  they  hung  up 
the  only  Montana  University  win  in  history 
over  Washington.  The  score  was  18-14. 
Dahlberg  was  named  on  several  all-Northwest 
clubs  while  with  the  university. 

Dahlberg  began  his  coaching  career  In  the 
fall  of  1921  at  Hamilton  High  School.  He 
took  over  at  Butte  High  the  next  season. 

rr'S    BEEN    HIS    LITE 

There  was  never  a  time  when  he  wanted 
to  be  anything  else  or  do  anything  besides 
what  he  has  been  doing  for  nearly  45  years. 
There  are  not  many  who  have  been  as  happy 
with  their  Job  the  way  the  "Swede"  has  been. 
It  has  kept  him  young. 

Names  come  out  of  the  "Swede"  like  some- 
one talking  about  the  old  neighborhood. 
They  come  out  fast  and  in  spurts  and  they 
cover  the  nearly  half  century  he  has  been 
coaching  along  with  the  years  he  was  an 
athlete.  Many  of  thoee  he  speaks  about  are 
dead.  Others  are  prominent  in  various  en- 
deavors. A  lot  of  them  are  forgotten  by  Just 
about  everybody  but  the  "Swede." 

Asked  to  n.ime  the  greatest  players  he  ever 
coached,  Dahlberg  said : 

"They've  all  been  great.  A  boy  who  plays 
football,  basketball  or  competes  in  track  and 
field,  and  who  goes  through  the  practice  grind 
and  the  competing  grind  and  is  faithful  In 
his  assignments — no  matter  whether  he  is  a 
star  or  not  Is  great.  It  takes  character,  cour- 
age and  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  stick  to 
it  when  the  going  is  toughest.  The  unde- 
feated team  Is  not  always  the  strongest.  It 
sometimes  could  be  the  luckiest." 

If  you  ask  the  "Swede"  to  measure  the 
modem  athlete  against  those  who  ■were  In 
the  sports  headlines  when  he  was  playing,  or 
when  he  started  coaching,  he  doesn't  hit  you 
with  any  of  the  crusty  old  cliches  about  the 
old  days  being  better  because  of  this  or  that. 
He  doesn't  think  there  has  been  too  much 
of  a  change  In  athletes  over  the  years.  The 
sports  themselves  have  become  more  excit- 
ing and  this  he  chalks  up  to  the  better  laclll- 
tles,  better  places  to  play  and  better  equip- 
ment for  the  boys. 

There  are  few.  If  any,  who  have  made  more 
contributions  to  sports  and  to  the  boys  of 
Butte  than  Dahlberg  has.  Measure  his  con- 
tribution just  In  terms  of  time  and  you  have 
some  Idea  of  what  he  has  given.  Measure  it 
In  terms  of  the  deep  love  he  has  had  for 
sports,  people  and  more  particularly  "his 
boys"  and  you  have  something  that  few 
equal,  let  alone  surpass. 

(Prom  the  Butte  (Mont.)  Montana  Standard, 
Apr.  24.  1966) 

Look  at  the  Record 

"Swede"  Dahlberg's  coaching  career  at 
Butte  High   School  cannot   be   measured  In 


championships  won  or  loot.  It  has  meant 
much  more  to  the  community  than  that. 
However,  for  the  record: 

Football  (1922-55,  coach  34  years) :  Played 
for  the  championship  18  times,  winning  8, 
deadlocking  In  2,  and  losing  8.  The 
record:  State  championships  were  won  In 
1924,  1927,  1929,  1930,  1931,  1936,  1937.  and 
1940. 

The  Bulldogs  were  runnersup  In  1928, 1933, 
1936,  1945,  1947,  1950,  and  1953.  They  tied 
for  the  tltde  In  1949  and  1950.  In  1928  they 
were  champions  of  the  then  active  Big  11 
Conference  and  In  1947  won  the  Big  7  title 
and  In  1949  and  1950  were  Big  6  champions. 
They  won  a  divisional  crown  In  1932.  Dahl- 
berg coached  the  West  squad  In  the  East- 
West  Shrine  game  In  Great  Palls  In  1948. 
His  team  won,  21-6. 

Track  and  field  (43  years) :  12  Montana 
Interscholastlc  track  and  field  championships 
since  1923.  His  squads  placed  second  20 
times  In  that  period  and  were  third  4 
times.  The  record:  State  championships 
were  won  in  1924,  1925,  1927,  1928,  1931,  1933, 
1935,  1936,  1937,  1938,  1943,  and  1963.  Bull- 
dogs were  runnersup  In  1923,  1926,  1929,  1932, 
1939,  1940,  1941.  1942,  1944,  1945.  1946,  1947, 
1949,  1952.  1953,  1954,  1955,  1957,  1964,  and 
1965.  Divisional  titles  were  won  In  1957  and 
1959.  This  year  to  date  the  "Swede's"  prote- 
ges have  won  the  Bozeman  Indoor.  In  1965 
his  cross-country  team  won  the  State  cham- 
pionship. His  barriers  were  undefeated  in 
1963.  1964,  1965,  and  since  1931,  when  the 
Butte  American  Legion-sponsored  cross- 
country race  started,  his  boys  have  won  all 
but  four  of  those  races. 

Basketball  (1933-51):  State  champion- 
ships were  won  In  1924,  1925,  1928.  1932,  1933, 
and  1941,  a  year  In  which  the  Bulldogs  also 
won  the  Big  16  title.  In  1933,  because  of  the 
bank  holiday  the  State  tourney  at  Bozeman 
was  canceled  but  Butte  took  on  the  meet 
and  the  topflight  teams  In  the  State  com- 
peted here. 


be  printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 


REPORT  ON  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 
INSURANCE  AND  GUARANTEES  ON 
U.S.  EXPORTS  TO  YUGOSLAVIA 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary.  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington,  Washington,  D.C.,  report- 
ing, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  amount 
of  Export-Import  Bank  insurance  and 
guarantees  on  United  States  exports  to 
Yugoslavia  for  the  month  of  March  1966, 
not  previously  reported,  totaled  $26,171; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 


PARTICIPATIONS  SALES  ACT  OP 
1966— REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE— 
MINORITY  AND  INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  1140) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, I  report  favorably,  without 
amendment,  the  bill  (S.  3283^  to  pro- 
mote private  financing  of  credit  needs 
and  to  provide  for  an  efficient  and  order- 
ly method  of  liquidating  financial  assets 
held  by  Federal  credit  agencies,  and  for 
othw  purposes,  and  I  submit  a  report 
thereon.  I  ask  that  the  report  be 
printed,  together  with  minority  and  in- 
dividual views. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received,  and 
the  bin  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar: 
and,  without  objection,  the  report  will 


NONPROLIFERATION  OF  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS— REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  1141) 

Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  to  which  was 
referred  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  179)  re- 
lating to  nonprollferatlon  of  nuclear 
weapons,  reported  It  favorably,  without 
amendment,  and  submitted  a  report 
thereon. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  subsequently  said :  Mr. 
President,  at  the  request  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 179  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFP: 

S.  3287.  A  blU  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States,  under 
Federal-State  agreements,  to  provide  for 
coverage  for  hospital  Insurance  benefits  for 
the  aged  for  certain  State  and  local  em- 
ployees whose  services  are  not  otherwise  cov- 
ered by  the  Insurance  system  established  by 
such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  3288.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  entry 
of  a  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  HILL: 

S.  3289.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  recognition  of  the 
services  of  the  cWllan  o£Bclals  and  em- 
ployees, citizens  of  the  United  States,  en- 
gaged In  or  about  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal,"  approved  May  29,  1944.  as 
amended,  so  as  to  provide  benefits  for  certain 
persons  not  now  covered  by  such  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

S.  3290.  A  bill  to  amend  section  114(b) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  by  Mr.  Ttdinos  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 

S.  3291.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  series  of  postage  stamps  com- 
memorating the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Hungarian  Revolution;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lausche  when  ne 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  3292.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Medina  Al- 
varez Advlncula;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE: 

S.  3293.  A  blU  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic   Energy. 

By  Mr    CHURCH: 

S.  3294.  A  blU  to  establish  the  Sawtooth 
National   Park  In  the  State  of  Idaho,  and 
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for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
JoEOAN  of  Idaho) : 
S.  3295.  A  bin  to  establish  the  Sawtooth 
National   Recreation  Area   In   the   State  of 
Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Church  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr   HART  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bath, 
Mr.  Brewstek,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Foao, 
Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Inottte,  Mr.  Javtts, 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr.     Peoxmire,     Mr.     Scott,     Mr. 
Tydings,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey)  : 
S.  3296.  A  bill  to  assure  nondiscrimination 
In  Federal  State  Jury  selection  and  service, 
to  facilitate  the  desegregation  of  public  edu- 
'catlon  and  other  public  facilities,  to  provide 
judicial  relief  against  discriminatory  hous- 
ing practices,  to  prescribe  penalties  for  cer- 
tain acts  of  violence  or  Intlnildatlon,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 

BIRTHDAY  GREETINGS  TO 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

Mr.  MONTOYA  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  252),  extending  birthday 
greetings  to  the  Honorable  Harry  S. 
Truman  upon  the  occasion  of  his  82d 
birthday,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Montoya, 
which  appears  imder  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


MEDICARE  COVERAGE  FOR  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  allow  States,  under  Federal-State 
agreements,  to  provide  hospital  coverage 
under  medicare  for  certain  State  and 
local  employees  whose  services  are  not 
otherwise  covered  by  social  security. 

On  July  1,  1966,  hospitalization  cover- 
age under  uiedieare  will  begin  for  nearly 
20  million  Americans  age  65  or  over.  All 
Americans  who  reach  age  65  before  1968 
will  be  Hmilarly  covered,  whether  they 
are  ellgit^e  for  social  security  retirement 
benefits  6r  not.  But,  after  January  1, 
1968,  a  person  must  be  covered  by  the 
social  security  retirement  system  to  be 
eligible  for  medicare  hospitalization  in- 
surance. Although  generally  equitable, 
this  creates  a  severe  problem  for  em- 
ployees of  State  and  local  governments. 

Although  most  employees  in  the 
United ,  States  are  now  automatically 
covered  by  social  security,  this  is  not  true 
with  regard  to  employees  of  State  and 
local  governments.  Social"  security  cov- 
erage IjiVdlves  a  tax  on  employers  as  well 
as  on  employees.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  employer  is  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment. The  Congress,  not  wanting  to  be 
In  the  position  of  attempting  to  tax  a 
State  or  local  political  unit,  excluded 


their  employees  from  compulsory  partic- 
ipation in  the  social  security  system. 

The  law  does  allow,  however,  for  vol- 
untary agreements  for  the  coverage 
of  most  State  and  local  employees. 
Whether  or  not  services  to  a  State  or 
local  government  are  to  be  covered  de- 
pends on  the  State,  which  must  work 
out  a  coverage  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Members  of  local  retirement  sys- 
tems, however,  must  approve  coverage 
by  referendum. 

As  of  January  1965,  approximately 
2.6  million  positions  In  State  and  local 
employment  were  not  covered  by  social 
security.  Thus,  the  individuals  in  these 
positions  will  not  be  eligible  for  the  hos- 
pitalization insurance  provisions  of 
medicare  unless  they  have  attained 
social  security  coverage  in  other  em- 
ployment. These  are  employees  who  are 
not  covered  by  Federal-State  agreements 
bringing  them  under  social  security.  In 
most  cases,  they  are  covered  by  retire- 
ment systems  of  their  own.  These  pub- 
lic employees,  although  members  of 
State  or  local  retirement  systems,  do 
not  have  programs  similar  to  the  hospi- 
tal insurance  program  available  to  them. 
Many  are  willing  to  pay  for  such  In- 
surance, but  under  present  law,  are  pre- 
cluded from  doing  so  unless  the  State 
brings  them  under  the  social  security 
retirement  system  eis  well. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
this  gap  in  medicare's  hospital  Insurance 
coverage  because  among  those  excluded 
are  over  650,000  public  school  teachers 
across  the  Nation.  These  are  teachers 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  educating 
the  children  in  a  dozen  States  across  the 
Nation — States  which  have  excellent  re- 
tirement systems — but  they  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  medicare's  hospital  In- 
surance. My  bill  will  allow  them  to  elect 
to  participate  in  the  hospital  insurance 
program  as  long  as  they  are  willing  to 
pay  their  own  way.  Nothing  could  be 
fairer  than  that. 

I  ask  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  table  showing  the 
States  whose  teachers  are  not  covered 
by  social  security  as  a  result  of  their  em- 
ployment as  teachers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Table  of  instructional  personnel  not  covered 
by  social  security 

Area: 

California 172,  300 

Colorado 23,  260 

Connecticut 29,  100 

Florida 55,  330 

Illinois 93,  460 

Kentucky 29,  300 

Louisiana 34.  750 

Massachusetts 48,  450 

Missouri ^ 39,  986 

Nevada 5,  000 

Ohio 95,  000 

Puerto  Rico 19,  720 

Rhode    Island 7,513 

Total 663.  169 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  th6re 
is  no  reason  why  these  employees  should 
not  be  brought  under  the  basic  hospital 
Insurance    program    without    requiring 


them  to  participate  in  the  social  security 
retirement  program.  The  basic  hospital 
insurance  program  is  financed  by  a  pay- 
roll tax  completely  separate  from  the 
regular  social  security  tax.  Income 
from  the  hospital  insurtmce  p>ayroll  tax 
will  go  into  a  separate  trust  fund  to  pay 
the  benefits  and  administrative  expenses 
of  the  hospital  insurance  program.  It 
is  a  completely  separate  insurance  pro- 
gram. Allowing  these  public  employees 
to  participate  in  the  hospitsd  Insurance 
program  will  actually  Improve  that  pror 
gram  by  broadening  the  number  of  per- 
sons covered. 

My  bin  will  provide  that  those  State 
and  local  employees  not  now  Included 
under  an  agreement  providing  social 
security  coverage  may  be  covered  by  hos- 
pital insurance  only.  The  agreement 
provisions  under  which  a  State  may 
make  hospital  insurance  available  and 
the  referendum  provisions  to  accomplish 
coverage  are  similar  to  those  now  in 
effect  for  social  security  retirement  cov- 
erage of  State  and  local  employees.  A 
majority  of  the  employees  in  the  cover- 
&ge  group  in  question  must  vote  for  cov- 
erage. The  bill  covers  only  those  em- 
ployee groups  which  may  currently  be 
subject  to  Federal-State  agreements. 
Thus,  there  should  be  no  unknown  ad- 
ministrative problems  connected  with 
implementation. 

The  employees  and  their  employers 
will  pay  for  the  coverage  of  hospital  in- 
surance according  to  the  schedule  now 
set  out  in  the  law.  Currently  this  Is 
0.35  percent  of  salary  up  to  $6,600  per 
employee  and  employer,  rising  to  0.80 
percent  in  1987.  Thus  these  employees 
will  in  no  way  be  getting  a  free  ride. 
They  and  their  employers  will  pay  their 
own  way.  The  payments  would  go  into 
the  separately  established  hospital  in- 
surance trust  fund,  which  is.  of  course, 
completely  separate  from  the  OASDI 
trust  fund. 

The  enactment  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation will  bring  another  large  group  of 
Americans  under  the  protective  provi- 
sions of  the  hospitalization  insurance 
program.  This  is  beneficial  to  the  pro- 
gram as  well  as  to  these  employees. 

I  ask  unalmous  consent  that  my  bill 
and  a  table  showing  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment employment  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  table  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  3287)  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States, 
under  Federal-State  agreements,  to  pro- 
vide for  coverage  for  hospital  insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged  for  certain  State 
and  local  employees  whose  services  are 
not  otherwise  covered  by  the  insurance 
system  established  by  such  title.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  RiBicorr,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3287 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
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America  m  Congress  asst-mbled.  That  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Voluntary  Agreements  for  Coverage  of 
State  and  Local  Employees  for  Hospital  In- 
surance Benefits 

'"Sec.  228.   (a)    (1)   Any  Individual  who — 
"(A)   has  attained  age  65, 
"(B)    has.   after   attainment   of   such   age. 
filed  application  for  monthly  Insurance  ben- 
efits under  section  202. 

"(C)  ha.s.  on  the  basis  of  such  application, 
been  determined  not  to  be  entitled  to  such 
benefits  becavise  he  (or  any  other  Individual) 
falls  to  meet  the  requirements  of  section  214. 
shall,  solely  for  purposes  of  section  226,  be 
deemed  to  be  entitled  to  monthly  Insurance 
benefits  tinder  section  202  If,  after  applica- 
tion of  paragraph  (2).  he  (or  such  other  In- 
dividual) does  meet  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 214. 

"(2)  (A)  In  determining  (for  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1))  whether  any  Individual 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  214,  there 
shall  be  included,  as  a  quarter  of  coverage  of 
such  Individual,  each  quarter  which  under 
subparagraph  iB)  Is  de<-nied  to  be  a  quarter 
of  coverage  of  such  individual. 

"(B)    Any  quarter  with  respect  to  which — 
"(1)    any  individual  performs  service  which 
Is  covered  under  an  agreement  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b), 

"(11)  such  Individual  would,  if  such  service 
were  covered  under  an  agreement  entered 
Into  pursuant  to  section  218,  be  credited  with 
a  quarter  of  coverage, 

shall,  for^purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  be 
deemed  to  constitute  a  quarter  of  coverage  of 
such  Individual. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  request 
of  any  State,  enter  Into  an  agreement  with 
such  State  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
the  Insurance  system  established  by  this 
title  (Insofar  as  such  system  relates  to  hoa- 
pltal  Insurance  benefits  for  the  aged  for 
which  entitlement  Is  established  by  section 
226)  to  services  performed  by  Individuals  as 
employees  of  such  State  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  but  only  If  such  services 
are  not  covered  by  an  agreement  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  section  218. 

"(2)  No  agreement  under  this  subsection 
shall  cover  any  employee  or  grroup  of  em- 
ployees whose  services  are  not  permitted  to 
be  covered  under  an  agreement  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  section  218 

"'3)  Any  agreement  under  this  subsection 
shall  provide  that  the  State  will  pay  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  such  time  or 
times  as  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  may  by  regulations  prescribe, 
amounts  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  the  taxes 
which  would  be  Imposed  bv  sections  3101 
(b)  and  3111(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  If  the  services  of  the  employees 
covered  by  the  agreement  constituted  em- 
ployment as  denned  In  section  3121  of  such 
Code. 

"(4)  (A)  Except  as  specifically  otherwise 
provided  in  this  subsection,  the  provisions 
required  to  be  contained  In  an  agreement 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  those  specified 
In  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 
Such  regulations  shall  prescribe  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  agreement  requirements, 
conditions,  limitations,  sanctions,  and  other 
provisions  patterned  as  closely  after  those 
prescribed  m  the  case  of  agreements  under 
section  218  as  is  appropriate  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(Bi  Any  authority  conferred  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or 
upon  any  other  officer  or  Instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  under  section  218  shall, 
to  the  extent  appropriate  to  the  carrying  out 
of  this  section,  be  deemed  to  apply  to  the 
carrying  out  of   this  section." 


The  table  presented  by  Mr.  Ribicoft  is 

as  follows : 

state  and  local  government  employment  un- 
der OASDHl  in  education,  by  State:  Jan- 
ary  1965 

[In  thonsands] 


State 


United 
States.. 


Alabama.. 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia.. 

HawalL 

Idaho... 

minois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi. 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Meiico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota.. - 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhoiie  Island 

South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Tcias 

Utah 

Vermont 

Vint  in  la 

Washington 

Wi-st  Virginia... 

Wisconsin.. 

Wyoming 


All  State 
and  local 
government 
employ- 
ment 


7,479.2 


116.0 
11.3 
66.  S 
61.2 

783.7 
96.9 
97.0 

2ao 

230.0 

150.6 

26> 

31. 

377.0 

190.6 

120.9 

107.1 

102.8 

141.2 

41.3 

125. 1 

204.0 

330.9 

166.3 

89.7 

161.6 

34.1 

68.7 

19.2 

29.3 

232.4 

4Z7 

769.3 

164.9 

41.5 

373.1 

104.5 

90.1 

373.9 

31  7 

83.7 

35.4 

141.5 

384.0 

46.2 

16.6 

182.7 

137.8 

66.6 

180.1 

18.9 


Employ, 
ment 
under 

OASDHl 


4,826.3 


110.0 

9.4 

59.8 

58.5 

242.5 

22.6 

45.3 

17.6 

126.1 

113  6 

21.3 

3a9 

102.1 

159.0 

116.4 

97.9 

64.9 

46.6 

ia4 

116.5 
.9 

278.1 
56. 3 
79.2 

124,0 

28.8 

65.0 

1.0 

34.9 

204.4 
33.6 

70a3 

150.3 

25.9 

.7 

84.7 

82.4 

321.2 
24.8 
81.8 
30.3 

100.0 

200.5 
45.2 

ia9 

146.6 
13a2 

61.6 
130.9 

18.6 


Not 
covered  by 
OASDHl 


2,652  0 


6.0 

1.9 

5.7 

5.7 

641.2 

74  3 

51.7 

2.4 

103.9 

37.0 

5.3 

.1 

274  9 

31.6 

4.5 

9.2 

37.9 

94.6 

30  9 

8.6 

203.1 

52  8 

99.0 

10.5 

37.6 

5.3 

3.7 

18.2 

4.4 

28.0 

9.1 

69.0 

5.6 

15.6 

372.4 

19.8 

7.7 

62.7 

6.9 

1.9 

5.1 

41.5 

183.5 

1.0 

5.7 

6.1 

4.6 

5.0 

49.2 

.3 


Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  re- 
main at  the  desk  for  5  days  for  co- 
sponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered- 


THE  "MA  AND  PA"  URBAN  RENEWAL 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  i  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  In 
order  to  provide  for  more  equitable  and 
compassionate  treatment  of  older  people 
whose  businesses  are  substantially  de- 
stroyed during  the  course  of  urbtui 
renewal. 

Progress  has  its  price.  The  price  of 
progress  in  urban  renewal  is  often  to 
destroy  the  livelihood  and  earning  capac- 
ity of  the  small,  neighborhood  store- 
keeper. 

In  Baltimore,  for  example,  I  know  of 
a  corner  candy  store  owner  who  lived  and 
worked  in  the  same  location  for  40  years. 
His  store  was  a  focus  of  neighborhood 
activity.    People  came  to  buy  their  news- 


papers, to  catch  up  on  local  neighbor- 
hood events,  and  to  purchase  last  minute 
groceries  on  Sundays  or  late  evenings. 
For  40  years,  he  was  part  and  parcel  of 
the  community.  While  I  was  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  Law 
School,  I  lived  in  that  neighborhood  and 
many  times  found  myself  in  that  candy 
store. 

Several  years  passed  and  then  the  city 
of  Baltimore  decided  to  renew  this  area, 
and  the  candy  store  was  included  in  the 
urban  renewal  demolition  project.  The 
candy  store  and  all  of  its  customers  were 
told  they  had  to  move. 

The  owner  of  the  building,  from  whom 
this  man  had  rented  for  40  years,^  re- 
ceived payment  for  his  building.  But 
the  man  who  rented  and  lived  in  the  area 
received  no  payment  at  all.  His  store  was 
gone,  his  clientele  was  gone,  his  goodwill 
was  lost.  He  was  left  adrift  in  the  world 
at  age  65,  with  no  place  to  live,  no  source 
of  income,  and  only  token  relocation 
assistance. 

This  was  an  extreme  hardship.  To 
be  sure,  some  hardships  are  inevitable, 
if  we  are  to  redevelop  our  slum  neigh- 
borhoods. Some  inconvenience  cannot 
be  avoided  if  we  are  to  renew  our  decay- 
ing cities.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
allow  these  considerations  to  block 
progress.  I  support  urban  renewal  for 
our  cities. 

But  I  firmly  believe  that  we  owe  a 
moral  obligation  to  the  families  and 
small  businesses  that  have  to  be  relocated 
to  minimize  the  burdens  and  to  make 
them  as  whole  as  possible. 

Last  year  Congress  wisely  amended  the 
urban  renewal  laws  to  Increase  the  re- 
location payments  for  small  business 
concerns.  Last  year's  amendment  in- 
creased the  relocation  payment  from 
$1,500  to  $2,500. 

However,  existing  relocation  programs 
still  fail  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  busi- 
nesses which,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
cannot  be  relocated.  Take  the  candy 
store  owner  to  whom  I  referred  earlier. 
What  can  he  do  at  age  65  with  a  $2,500 
rel(x:ation  pajTnent  and  a  few  hundred 
dollars  moving  expense?  Where  can  he 
go  and  set  up  a  neighborhood  candy 
store?  Where  can  he  become  an  integral 
part  of  a  community? 

Let  us  be  honest.  In  the  case  of  our 
candy  store  owner,  urban  renewal  did 
not  result  in  his  relocation.  It  put  him 
out  of  business.  It  cut  ofif  his  source  of 
Income  as  effectively  as  if  his  business 
had  been  condemned. 

I  think  we  should  provide  for  such 
cases  in  our  urban  renewal  program. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  limited  In 
scope.  It  would  provide  the  owners  of 
small  neighborhood  businesses  with  a 
lump-sum  cash  payment,  in  lieu  of  re- 
location and  moving  expenses,  which 
would  be  equal  to  the  average  annual 
earnings  of  that  business  for  the  past 
3  years.  If,  for  example,  the  candy  store 
operator  to  which  I  have  referred  had 
an  average  annual  income  of  $5,000,  he 
would  be  entitled,  under  my  amend- 
ment, to  receive  a  lump-sum  payment  of 
$15,000.  This  would  be  in  lieu  of  his 
$2,500  relocation  payment  and  moving 
expenses. 
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This  amendment  is  also  limited  in 
its  applicability.  In  order  to  qualify  for 
the  foregoing  payment,  an  owner  relo- 
cated in  an  urban  renewal  project  would 
have  to  meet  the  following  four  tests: 

First,  he  would  have  to  be  50  years 
of  age  or  older. 

Second,  he  would  have  had  to  be  a 
tenant  and  not  an  owner  of  the  property 
in  which  his  business  was  located. 

Third,  his  average  annual  net  earn- 
ings for  the  preceding  3  years  would  have 
had  to  be  less  than  $10,000  per  year. 

Fourth,  his  business  would  have  to  be 
of  such  character  that  it  could  not  be  re- 
located without  "a  substantial  loss  of  its 
existing  patronage." 

In  essence,  this  amendment  would  ap- 
ply only  to  the  small,  "Mom  and  Pop" 
neighborhood  store  in  which  the  owners 
were  over  50  years  of  age,  earned  less 
than  $10,000,  and  rented  their  place 
of  business. 

I  think  the  lump-sum  payment  which 
I  have  suggested  is  modest  in  amount 
and  wholly  consistent  with  our  moral 
obligations  to  alleviate  the  hardships  im- 
posed by  urban  renewal  progress. 

The  cost  of  this  amendment  would  be 
low.  Last  year  the  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 
ministration advised  me  that  approxi- 
mately 6,000  business  establishments  are 
relocated  every  year  as  a  result  of  our 
urban  renewal  programs.  Approximate- 
ly 30  percent  of  these  establishments  go 
out  of  business.  These  are.  for  the  most 
part,  the  small  marginal  business  and 
neighborhood  stores.  We  are  thus  deal- 
ing with  a  group  of  not  more  than  1,800 
businesses,  and  a  large  number  of  these 
people  will  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
my  amendment. 

An  educated  estimate  by  a  high  oflBcial 
of  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration  is 
that  not  more  than  1,000  businesses  per 
year  would  qualify  under  this  amend- 
ment. If  we  assume  the  average  annual 
earnings  of  these  1,000  businesses  to  be 
$7,000  per  year — a  relatively  high  figure 
considering  the  $10,000  ceiling  in  my 
amendment — we  would  be  paying  an  av- 
erage of  $21,000  to  each  of  these  1.000 
businesses  estimated — or  a  total  of  $21 
million.  I  think  this  is  a  small  sum.  in 
relation  to  our  total  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram. Last  year's  urban  renewal  bill  in- 
creased the  capital  grants  for  urban  re- 
newal by  more  than  $2  billion. 

I  am  familiar  with  and  fully  support 
S,  1681.  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
MusKiE  to  establish  order,  fairness,  and 
equity  among  the  allowances  granted  to 
persons  displaced  by  federally  subsidized 
programs,  I  realize  that  pas-sage  of  that 
bill,  now  pending  before  the  Senate  Gav- 
ernment  Operations  Committee,  would 
repeal  the  urban  renewal  housing  allow- 
ances, which  the  bill  I  introduce  today 
seeks  to  amend. 

Notwithstanding  my  wholehearted 
support  for  Senator  Muskie's  now  pend- 
ing, wise,  and  necessary  bill,  I  think  we 
ought  to  act  now  to  give  equity  to  our 
senior  citizens  displaced  by  urban  re- 
newal. So,  I  introduce  this  bUl  and  re- 
quest that  the  distinguished  Subcom- 
nalttee  on  Housing  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  consider 
it  now  in  connection  with  Its  proceed- 
ings on  the  Housing  Act  of  1966. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3290)  to  amend  section 
114(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Tydings,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

ISSUANCE  OF  SPECIAL  STAMP  COM- 
MEMORATING lOTH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  HUNGARIAN  REVOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  proposed  legislation 
calling  for  the  issuance  of  a  special  post- 
age stamp  commemorating  the  10th  an- 
niversary of  the  Hungarian  Revolution. 
This  bill  will  support  a  proposal  already 
being  considered  by  the  Post  OCQce  De- 
partment's Citizens'  Stamp  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  issuance  of  such  a 
stamp  on  or  about  October  23,  1966.  All 
of  us  will  recall,  that  10  years  ago,  the 
small  Hungarian  nation  rose  in  arms 
against  its  Commimist  oppressors.  And 
I  believe  that  small  nations'  right  to 
liberty,  independence,  and  national  sov- 
ereignty is  especially  relevant  today 
when  American  men  are  fighting  in  sup- 
port of  these  same  imalienable  rights  of 
the  Vietnamese  people. 

The  spectacular  of  the  1956  Hungarian 
Revolution  must  for  long  be  remembered 
by  all  nations  of  the  world.  The  com- 
memorative stamp  proposed  in  this  bill 
should  be  a  small  token  of  our  respect  to 
those  who  died  in  1956  for  the  principles 
we  cherish,  and  to  those  who  carry  on 
their  quest  throughout  the  world. 

I  am  certain  that  there  will  be  others 
who  wish  to  add  their  support  to  the 
issuance  of  such  a  commemorative 
stamp. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3291)  to  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  a  special  series  of  postage 
stamps  commemorating  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  Hungarian  Revolution, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Lattsche,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


THE  SAWTOOTHS  OF  IDAHO 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  two 
bills  relating  to  the  same  area  in  the 
State  of  Idaho.  One  would  create  a  Saw- 
tooth National  Park,  while  the  other,  in 
place  of  a  park,  would  establish  a  Saw- 
tooth National  Recreation  Area. 

These  alternative  measures  conform 
with  recommendations  which  resulted 
from  a  Sawtooth  Mountain  Area  study 
conducted  jointly  by  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 
The  findings  were  made  public  earlier 
this  year. 

For  the  information  of  all  Interested 
persons,  I  annoimce  that  open  public 
hearings  will  be  conducted  in  Idaho  this 
coming  June  13  and  14,  at  Sun  Valley, 
by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Parks 


and  Recreation  on  both  bills.  This  hear- 
ing will  afford  the  people  of  my  State 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  views 
on  each  proposal. 

AREA    ONI    or    MAGNmCEMCS 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  the  high  country 
of  south-central  Idaho's  fabulous  wilder- 
ness— 42  snowy  peaks  of  more  than  10.000 
feet  elevation,  nearly  200  sapphire  lakes, 
forests  of  spruce,  fir,  lodgepole  and  pon- 
derosa  pine.  Perpetual  snowflelds  melt 
into  the  sparkling  headwaters  ^  three 
major  rivers,  the  Salmon,  Payette  and 
Boise. 

While  these  summits  form  a  roEtdless 
wilderness  region,  30  miles  long  and  18 
miles  wide,  it  is  paralleled  on  the  east 
by  the  Sawtooth  Valley  and  Stanley 
Basin.  Here,  log-fenced  pastures,  white- 
faced  cattle,  scattered  ranchhouses  and 
the  roving  Salmon  River,  provide  an  au- 
thentic western  foreground  for  this  mag- 
nificent mountain  backdrop. 

The  high  mountain  country  is  pres- 
ently administered  as  the  Sawtooth 
Primitive  Area  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 
An  increasing  tide  of  visitors,  drawn  by 
the  magnet  of  the  jagged  snowcaps,  va- 
cation and  fish  in  the  lower  lakes  and 
along  the  rivers.  Back-packers  climb 
trails  to  the  high  country,  revel  in  the 
remote  beauty  of  snow-fed  lake  and 
stream,  and  "sightings"  of  wildlife 
ranging  from  antelope  to  mountain  goat. 

EARLY    PASK    PEOPOSALS 

Many  Idahoans  and  government  of- 
ficials have  long  believed  this  most 
rugged  and  pristine  area  to  be  more  than 
worthy  of  inclusion  in  our  national  park 
system.  Bills  proposing  the  creation  of 
a  Sawtooth  National  Park  have  been 
introduced  in  Congress  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  James  P.  Pope  and  the 
late,  great  Senator  William  E.  Borah. 
Early  Idaho  legislatures  memorialized 
Congress  urging  such  a  park.  Executive 
interest  has  been  attracted  by  these  mag- 
nificent mountains  since  the  administra- 
tion of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

During  the  88th  Congress,  I  introduced 
a  bill  calling  for  creation  of  a  Sawtooth 
Wilderness  National  Park,  but  this  ac- 
tion was  primarily  designed  to  provide 
the  vehicle  for  a  thorough  feasibility 
study  by  both  the  Forest  and  National 
Park  Services.  When  the  study  was  re- 
leased this  year.  It  became  evident  that 
a  national  recreation  area — a  compara- 
tively new  conceptr^also  was  worthy  of 
very  serious  consideration  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  park. 

There  are,  naturally,  advantages  and 
disadvantages  to  both  plans  for  Idaho. 
The  national  park  would  provide  the 
ultimate  in  conservation  of  the  resource, 
and  it  would  give  Idaho  its  first  such 
designation  of  a  major  land  area.  We 
have  a  new  National  Nez  Perce  Historical 
Park  in  north  central  Idaho,  but  this  Is 
a  correlation  of  scattered  historical  sites, 
and  not  a  national  park  in  the  traditional 
form.  A  national  park  would  also  be 
widely  publicized. 

INCREASE    IN    RECREATION    POTENTlAl, 

On  the  other  hand,  the  national  rec- 
reation area  would  Increase  the  recrea- 
tion potential  for  both  Idahoans  and  out- 
of-state  visitors.     It  would  also  allow 
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the  Forest  Service  to  continue  as  the  ad- 
ministrative agency,  whereas  a  national 
park  would  mean  a  transfer  of  authority 
to  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  proposed  national  park  would  em- 
brace approximately  380. OCK)  acres  of 
land.  Tb.e  national  recreation  area 
would  include  aro'ond  350.000  acres.  A 
national  park  would  prohibit  hunting, 
mining,  lumbering  and  grazing.  These 
multiple-use  activities,  as  long  as  they 
did  not  conflict  with  its  main  objective, 
would  be  allowed  in  the  national  recrea- 
tion area. 

Both  plans  would  pre.seiTC  the  scenic 
approach  to  the  mountains  by  prevent- 
ing unsightly  developmeiu  of  the  valley 
sections,  the  national  park  by  acquisition 
of  the  private  property,  and  the  national 
recreation  area  through  local  zoning 
regulations. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  either  a  Saw- 
tooth National  Park  or  a  Sawtooth  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  to  both  protect 
this  wonderful  resource  and  foster  its 
recreation  potential  for  Idaho  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  The  area 
proposed  for  inclusion  as  either  a  park 
or  a  recreation  area  comprises  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  20  million  acres  of  na- 
tional forest  land  within  the  State-  of 
Idaho.  Either  propc.sal  wotJd  boost  the 
economy  of  the  State  arid  region,  guar- 
antee the  Integrity  of  the  upland  wilder- 
ness, and  better  provide  for  the  rapidly 
growing  migration  of  summer  visitors 
to  the  unforgettable  Sawtooths. 

Mr  President,  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  my  distinguished  colleague 
IMr  JoRnANl  joins  with  me  as  cosponsor 
of  the  bill  which  would  authorize  the 
creation  of  the  national  recreation 
area,  and  I  send  that  bill  and  the  second 
bill  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  one 
that  would  create  a  national  park,  to  the 
desk. 

I  a.sk  that  the  two  bills  be  appropriately 
referr<^d.  and  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  texts  of  both  bills  may  ap- 
pear at  thi.s  point  m  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bills  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bills  will  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcord. 

The  bills.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Church, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

By  J4r.  CHURCH: 

S.  3294.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Sawtooth 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  Idaho,  and 
for  other  purposee.  * 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In 
order  to  preserve  for  the  benefit  and  enjoy- 
ment of  present  and  future  generations  an 
area  In  the  State  of  Idaho  possessing  super- 
lative scenic,  scientific,  and  historic  fea- 
tures, there  is  hereby  established,  subject  to 
valid  existing  rights,  the  Sawtooth  National 
Park.  The  boundaries  of  the  park  shall  be  as 
Rener.iUy  depicted  on  the  drawing  entitled 
"Map  Depleting  Sawtooth  National  Park. 
.Mternate  B.  as  discussed  In  Sawtooth 
Mountain  Area  Summary  Report.  August 
19d5'.  numbered  LNPW-SAW-1000.  and 
dated  March  1066,  which  is  on  file  and  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection  In  the  Office  of  the 
National    Park   Service.   Department   of   the 


Interior.  With  the  concurrence  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agrlciilture,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  revise  the  boundaries  of  the 
park  from  time  to  time  by  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  a  revised  drawing  or  other 
boundary  description,  but  the  total  acreage 
of  the  park  shall  not  be  increased  to  more 
than  380,000  acres. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
park,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  ac- 
qiUre  lands  or  Interests  In  lands  by  donation, 
purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  or  exchange,  except  that  property 
owned  by  the  State  of  Idaho  or  a  political 
subdivision  thereof  may  be  acquired  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  owner.  Federal  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  park  are  hereby 
transferred  to  the  administrative  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  for  preservation  and 
administration  as  part  of  the  park. 

(b)  When  acquiring  property  by  exchange, 
the  Secretary  may  accept  title  to  any  non- 
Federal  property  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  park,  and  In  exchange  therefor  he  may 
convey  to  the  grantor  of  such  property  any 
federally  owned  property  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion which  he  classifies  as  suitable  for  ex- 
change or  other  disposal.  The  values  of  the 
properties  so  exchanged  either  shall  be  ap- 
proximately equal,  or  If  they  are  not  ap- 
proximately equal  the  values  shall  be  equal- 
ized by  the  payment  of  cash  to  the  grantor 
or  to  the  Secretary  as  the  circumstances  re- 
quire. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
administer  the  Sawtooth  National  Park  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat. 
535;  16  U.S.C.  1  et  aeq.),  as  amended  and 
supplemented. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

By  Mr.  CHtTRCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho) : 

S.  3296.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Sawtooth 
National  Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of 
Idaho,  and  for  the  other  purposes: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tb&t  in  order 
to  assure  the  preservation  of  the  upland  Saw- 
tooth Mountains  In  the  State  of  Idaho  as 
wUdernees,  and  to  protect  the  scenic,  his- 
toric, pastoral,  fish  and  wildlife,  and  other 
recreational  values  of  the  surrounding  val- 
ley, there  Is  hereby  established,  subject  to 
valid  existing  rights,  the  Sawtooth  National 
Recreation  Area. 

Skc.  2.  The  boundaries  of  the  recreation 
area  shall  be  those  shown  on  the  map  en- 
titled "Proposed  Sawtooth  National  Recrea- 
tion Area",  dated which  Is  on 

file  and  available  for  public  Insjiectlon  In 
the  office  of  the  Chief,  Forest  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture (hereinafter  called  "the  Secretary") 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date 
this  Act  takes  effect,  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  a  notice  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area,  together 
with  a  detailed  description  and  map  showing 
the  boundaries  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area  in  such 
manner  as  will  best  provide  for  (1)  the  pro- 
tection and  conservation  of  the  salmon  and 
other  fisheries,  (2)  the  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  sceiUc,  historic,  pastoral,  wild- 
life, and  other  values  contributing  to  and 
available  for  public  enjoyment,  including  the 
preservation  of  sites  associated  with  and 
typifying  the  economic  and  social  history  of 
the  American  West;  and  (3)  on  federally 
owned  lands,  the  management,  utilization, 
and  disposal  of  natural  resources,  such  as 
lumbering,  grazing,  and  mining,  that  will  not 
substantially  Impair  the  purposes  for  which 
the  recreation  area  is  established. 

Sic.  4.  Subject  to  the  limitations  herein- 
after set  forth,  the  Secretary  may  acquire  by 
purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated  funds. 


by  gift,  ezctiange,  bequest,  or  otherwise,  such 
lands  or  Interests  therein  wltiiin  the  bound- 
aries of  the  recreation  area  as  he  determines 
to  be  needed  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
But  any  property  or  Interest  wltWn  the  res- 
ervation area  owned  by  the  State  of  Idaho 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  may  be 
acquired  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  only 
with  the  concurrence'  of  the  owner. 

In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire  prop- 
erty by  excliange,  the  Secretary  may  accept 
title  to  any  non-Federal  property  located 
wltiiln  the  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area 
and  convey  to  the  grantor  of  such  property 
any  federally  owned  property  within  the 
State  of  Idaho  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary,  notwltlistandlng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  The  properties  so  exchanged 
shall  be  approximately  equal  In  fair  market 
value;  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept cash  from  or  pay  cash  to  the  grantor 
In  such  an  exchange  In  order  to  equalize  the 
values  of  the  propyertlee  exchanged. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  any  Federal  property  located  within  the 
recreation  area  may.  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  agency  having  custody  thereof,  be  trans- 
ferred without  consideration  to  the  adminis- 
trative Jiu'lsdlctlon  of  the  Secretary  for  use 
by  him  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  tills 
Act. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Except  as  hereinafter  set  forth, 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire  property 
by  condemnation  shall  be  suspended  with 
respect  to  all  privately  owned  property 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area 
during  all  times  when  an  appropriate  local 
zoning  Eigency  or  agencies  shall  have  In  force 
and  applicable  to  such  property  duly  adopted, 
valid  zoning  regulations  or  ordinances  which 
the  Secretary  finds  are  compatible  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  Such  zoning  regula- 
tions or  ordinances  siiaU  have  the  object  of 
assuring  that  use  and  development .  of  pri- 
vately owned  property  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  recreation  area  Is  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  with  the  overall 
general  plan  of  the  Sawtooth  National  Rec- 
reation Area.  Such  regulations  or  ordinances 
shall  Include  standards  with  respect  to  use, 
acreage,  frontage,  setback,  density,  height, 
architecture,  and  construction  materials 
among  other  factors. 

(b)  To  afford  protection  and  security  to 
property  owners,  and  as  a  further  condition 
of  the  suspension  of  the  power  of  condemna- 
tion, there  Is  hereby  established  the  Saw- 
tooth Zoning  Commission,  which  shall  be 
composed  of  one  member  appointed  by  the 
Secretary,  who  shall  serve  as  Chairman,  one 
by  the  Governor  of  Idaho,  one  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  who  shall  represent  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  one  mem- 
ber from  each  of  the  counties  within  the 
recreation  area  which  has  adopted  zoning 
regulations  or  ordinances  approved  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  section  5(a)  hereof 
to  be  appointed  by  the  respective  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  said  county.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  determine  whether  there  has  been 
a  violation.  Infraction,  or  variation  of  the 
regulations  or  ordinances  which  Is  Incon- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  the 
general  plan  of  the  recreation  area.  If  the 
Commission  finds  there  has  been  such  a 
violation,  Infraction,  or  variation.  It  shall 
notify  by  registered  mall  the  owner  of  the 
property  and  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  county  In  which  the  property  Is  located. 
If  within  a  reasonable  time  after  such  no- 
tice, action  has  not  been  taken  under  the 
local  zoning  regulations  or  ordinances  to 
correct  the  violation,  infraction,  or  variation, 
then  the  Commission  shall  notify  the  Sec- 
retary and  thereupon  the  property  concern- 
ing which  such  a  finding  is  made  shall  be 
subject  to  condemnation. 

(c)  When  a  local  zoning  agency  approves 
a  plan  submitted  by  a  property  owner  to  de- 
velop or  ciiange  the  use  of  his  property.  It 
shall   submit   to   the   Commission   the  said 
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plans.  If  upon  review  of  such  plans,  the 
Commission  determines  that  such  use  and 
development  conforms  to  the  zoning  regu- 
lations or  ordinances  approved  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Com- 
mission shall  issue  to  such  owner  a  certifi- 
cate to  that  effect  and  a  copy  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  local 
zoning  agency.  Up)on  the  Issuance  of  any 
such  certificate  and  so  long  as  such  property 
Is  develo{)ed,  maintained,  and  6sed  in  con- 
formity therewith,  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  acquire  such  property  or  any  Inter- 
est therein  without  the  consent  of  the  owner 
shall  be  suspended. 

(d)  The  suspension  of  the  authority  to 
condemn  shall  not  apply  to  property  which 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  needed  for 
easements  and  rights-of-way  for  access,  utili- 
ties, or  faculties,  or  for  administrative  sites, 
campgrounds,  or  other  areas  needed  for  use 
by  the  United  States  for  visitors  to  the  na- 
tional recreation  area:  Provided,  That  ac- 
quisition for  such  purposes  shall  not  exceed 
ten  percent  of  the  total  acreage  of  all  pri- 
vately owned  property  in  the  area. 

Sec.  6.  Notlilng  In  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
appllcablUty  of  the  United  States  mining 
and  mineral  leasing  laws  on  the  federally 
owned  lands  within  the  recreation  area,  ex- 
cept that  all  mining  claims  located  or 
leases  Issued  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  regulations  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  tills  Act.  Any  patent  Issued  on  any  min- 
ing claim  located  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  shall  recite  this  limitation  and  con- 
tinue to  be  subject  to  such  regulations.  All 
such  regulations  shall  provide,  among  other 
things,  for  such  measures  as  may  be  reason- 
able to  protect  the  scenic  and  esthetic  values 
of  the  recreation  area  and  to  assure  against 
pollution  of  the  Salmon  River  and  other 
streams  and  waters  within  the  recreation 
area. 

Sec.  7.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  preventing  the  application  of  the 
provisions  for  review,  recommendations,  and 
other  procedures  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of 
September  3,  1964,  from  being  applicable  to 
the  Sawtooth  Primitive  Area  and  adjacent 
public  lands  within  the  national  forests,  or 
as  relieving  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
the  obligation  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  3  of  said  Act  in  relation  to 
such  Primitive  Area. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  may  cooperate  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  with  State  and  local 
public  agencies,  and  with  private  Individuals 
and  agencies  In  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  facilities  and  services  In  the  area  In 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  the  restoration 
and  maintenance  of  the  historic  setting  and 
background  of  the  old  mining  town  of 
Atlanta  and  the  frontier  ranch  type  town  of 
Stanley. 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  diminish, 
enlarge,  or  modify  any  right  the  State  of 
Idaho,  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof, 
to  exercise  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
within  the  recreation  area  or  of  rights  to  tax 
persons,  corporations,  franchises,  or  property. 
Including  mineral  or  other  Interests,  In  or  on 
lands  or  waters  within  the  recreation  area. 

Sec.  10.  Nothing  in  thU  Act  shall  affect 
the  Jurisdiction  or  responsibilities  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  under  other  provisions  of  law 
with  respect  to  hunting  and  fishing. 

Sec  11.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  States  and 
the  United  States  over  waters  of  any  stream 
Included  In  the  Sawtooth  National  Recre- 
ation Area  shall  be  determined  by  established 
principles  of  law.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  any  taking  by  the  United  States 
of  water  right  which  Is  vested  under  either 
State  or  Federal  law  at  the  time  of  enact- 
ment of  tills  Act  shall  entitle  the  owner 
toereof  to  just  compensation.  Nothing  In 
this  Act  shall  constitute  an  express  or  Im- 
plied claim  or  denial  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 


eral Government  as  to  exemption  from  State 
water  laws. 


A    SAWTOOTH    NATIONAL    RECRE- 
ATION AREA  FOR   IDAHO 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Church]  in  the  introduction  of  a  bill  to 
create  a  Sawtooth  National  Recreation 
Area  for  Idaho. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  citizens 
of  Idaho  and  the  Nation  have  been  aware 
of  the  management  and  protection  needs 
of  an  especially  beautiful  area  of  land  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Gem  State. 
The  Sawtooth  Moimtains  have  been  a 
source  of  attraction  ever  since  the  first 
fur  trappers  and  miners  came  upon  them 
many  years  ago.  The  grandeur  of  the 
Sawtooth  Range  with  its  jagged  peaks, 
emerald  Istkes,  and  small  alpine  meadows 
is,  of  course,  the  heartland  of  this  beauti- 
ful part  of  Idaho.  But  the  valley  ap- 
proaches to  the  east  and  north  also  pos- 
sess sterling  qualities  where  one  can  still 
capture  some  of  the  flavor  of  the  Old 
West. 

Because  this  area  is  largely  national 
forest  land,  there  are  other  multiple-use 
values  to  be  considered.  Here  are  the 
headwaters  of  the  main  Salmon  River 
with  Its  precious  spawning  grounds  for 
salmon  and  steelhead  after  their  tor- 
tuous migration  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  broad  meadows  in  Sawtooth  Valley 
and  areas  in  the  Sawtooth  Range  have 
forage  resources  for  the  use  of  domestic 
livestock.  There  is  timber  available  on 
some  forested  slopes  of  the  Sawtooth 
Mountains  that  can  be  utilized  to  provide 
emplo5Tnent  and  useful  products  for  our 
society.  The  hunting  of  deer  and  elk, 
and  excellent  fishing  In  the  lakes  and 
streams,  are  a  magnet  to  the  sportsman. 
For  the  wilderness  enthusiast,  the  Saw- 
tooth Primitive  Area  offers  solitude  and 
the  experience  of  hiking  or  riding  into 
remote  places  imdisturbed  by  man. 
Families  who  like  camping  and  picnick- 
ing can  find  areas  developed  by  the  For- 
est Service,  and  the  just  plain  traveler 
can  gaze  upon  the  scenic  backdrop  as  he 
drives  north  or  south  on  U.S.  Highway 
93  or  on  forest  roads  which  penetrate 
the  edges  of  the  Sawtooth. 

The  350,000  acres  I  am  speaking  of  are 
located  in  a  still  relatively  undeveloped 
and  sparsely  populated  section  of  south- 
central  Idaho.  But  public  attention  is 
more  and  more  being  focused  on  the 
area,  and  the  private  and  State  lands 
within  its  boundaries  are  being  devel- 
oped by  a  variety  of  interests.  Some  of 
these  developments  are  not  In  harmony 
with  the  landscape,  and  there  Is  immi- 
nent danger  of  the  area  losing  Its  unique 
charm  to  the  visitor  even  now.  But 
more  important  Is  what  might  happen  in 
the  years  to  come. 

To  conserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
area  and  to  assure  Its  continued  avail- 
ability for  public  uses  will  require  prompt 
and  adequate  sictlon  by  the  Congress. 
Therefore,  I  propose  that  a  Sawtooth 
National  Recreation  Area  be  established 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  proposal  contemplates  a  national 
recreation  area  to  be  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,   an   agency   with 


long  experience  In  multiple-use  land 
resource  management.  This  area  would 
be  composed  of  an  established  national 
forest  primitive  area,  to  be  managed 
under  the  wilderness  concept  and  suit- 
able for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wil- 
derness System,  and  adjoining  land  of 
singular  beauty  and  exceptional  capac- 
ity for  meeting  the  desires  of  people  for 
outdoor  recreation  in  a  spacious  and 
natural  environment.  Under  this  man- 
agement the  wilderness  would  remain  as 
such. 

The  peripheral  lands  would  be  devel- 
oped to  their  optimum  capacity  to  ac- 
commodate camping,  swimming,  boat- 
ing, hiking,  riding,  hunting,  fishing,  and 
a  variety  of  winter  sports.  For  the  cas- 
ual visitor  there  would  be  pletisure  driv- 
ing, which  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
desired  and  heavily  Indulged  in  of  the 
outdoor  recreational  pursuits.  The 
primitive  portion  of  some  195.000  acres 
and  the  readily  accessible  and  developed 
lands  each  would  complement  the  other, 
providing  a  uniquely  wide  variety  of 
recreation  opportunity. 

Through  this  legislation,  350,000  acres 
of  beautiful  and  productive  land  would 
be  managed  and  developed  for  optlmtim 
benefits  to  the  public  consistent  with 
full  conservation  of  their  natural  re- 
sources. Congress  would  recognize  the 
outstanding  qualities  of  these  lands  and 
assure  national  recognition  through 
designation  &s  a  national  recreation  area. 
Congress  would  also  provide  for  the  har- 
moniotis  and  correlated  use  of  the  grsiz- 
Ing,  timber,  water,  mineral,  and  wildlife 
resources,  but  give  primary  emphasis  to 
outdoor  recreation. 

The  Sawtooth  National  Recreation 
Area  would  encompass  about  195,000 
acres  now  in  the  Sawtooth  Primitive 
Area.  About  22,000  acres  of  private  and 
1,600  of  State-owned  land,  mostly  in 
Sawtooth  Valley  and  Stanley  Basin,  are 
within  the  proposed  boundaries.  In  the 
approximately  142,000  acres  remaining 
national  forest  land  are  beautiful  lakes 
such  as  Redflsh,  Stanley,  Pettlt,  Alturas, 
and  Yellow  Belly.  Included  also  are  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Salmon,  South 
Fork  Payette,  and  Boise  Rivers,  and  the 
tributary  creeks  which  flow  from  the 
high  country  and  which  offer  fishing 
and  hiking  opportunities  In  an  unspoiled 
national  forest  environment. 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  beauty 
and  western  ranching  character  of  the 
foregrotmd  westerly  of  Highway  93 
through  Sawtooth  Valley  Is  being 
threatened  in  increasing  measure  by  sub- 
division of  the  meadows  and  flelds  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  highway.  Some 
of  these  developments  arft  a  current  det- 
riment to  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  valley 
lands  and  the  backdrops  of  the  Sawtooth 
p>eaks.  Adequate  protection  of  the  In- 
tegrity and  beauty  of  this  scenic  fore- 
ground to  the  striking  moimtain  peaks 
Is  then  urgent. 

The  extensive  annual  mlgratlcm  of 
salmon  and  steelhead  trout  to  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Salmon  River  is  a  unique 
biological  feature  and  an  Important  rec- 
reation and  economic  resource.  Their 
continuation  is  dependent,  in  part,  on 
preservation  of  the  spawning  grounds, 
many  of  which  lie  within  the  proposed 
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national  recreation  area.  Protection 
of  the  spawning  areas  from  destruction 
by  dredging,  silt  deposits,  or  pollution  is 

essential. 

While  rich  m  recreational  attractions 
and  resources,  there  are  definite  limita- 
tions on  the  capacity  of  the  Sawtooth 
Mountain  area  to  accommodate  human 
use  without  destroying  the  values  which 
give  !t  charm  and  distinction.  The 
meadows,  flats,  and  streams  of  the  pres- 
ent primitive  area  are  fragile  and  sus- 
ceptible to  damage  from  excessive  use  by 
pacic  and  saddle  stock  and  concentra- 
tions of  campers.  Use  of  the  primitive 
area  now  is  nearly  at  the  capacity  of  the 
lands  to  tolerate  it.  The  peripheral 
lands  then  oRer  a  particular  type  of  out- 
door /ecreation  oriented  strongly  to  visi- 
tor participation.  Camping,  fishing, 
hunting,  hiking,  and  riding  and  like  pur- 
suit.s  in  a  spaciou.s  near-natural  environ- 
ment is  the  particular  contribution  and 
the  chief  charm  of  these  lands.  But 
even  here  overcrowding  and  overuse 
could  easily  destroy  the  spaciousness  and 
naturalness  and  could  damage  the  physi- 
cal features,  particularly  the  lakes  and 
streams  and  fisherie.s.  Therefore,  as- 
surance against  overuse,  including  pro- 
vision for  spreading  any  excessive  sum- 
mer visitors  to  other  nearby  national 
forest  lands,  is  vital. 

Use  of  the  commodity-type  natural  re- 
sources— forage,  timber,  minerals,  and 
game — :s  an  essential  part  of  the  local 
economy.  Private  lands,  particularly  in 
Stanley  Basin  and  Sawtooth  Valley,  are 
important  elements  of  tiie  tax  b.ise  of 
these  rural  counties.  Public  ownership. 
consolidation,  and  development  and 
management  programs,  therefore,  must 
be  geared  to  obtaining  the  maximum 
public  benefits  with  the  least  Impact  on 
existing  or  potential  businesses  and  on 
the  taxable  re.sources  of  local  govern- 
ments. 

The  national  recreation  area  legisla- 
tion. If  approved  by  Congress,  would  au- 
thorize tiie  following  programs: 

First.  Multiple-use  management  of  the 
ai'ea  would  be  carried  on  and  include: 
Grazing  of  domestic  livestock  consistent 
with  good  management,  public  hunting 
and  fishing,  timber  harvesting  and  other 
resou:-ce  utilization  to  the  extent  com- 
patible with  the  objectives  of  the  na- 
tional recreation  area  and  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  1964. 

Second.  The  primitive  area  will  re- 
main primitive  and  in  due  course  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  for  inclusion  in 
the  national  wilderness  system.  Re- 
views and  investigations  provided  for  by 
the  Wllderne.s.s  Act  of  1964  will  be  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  possible. 

Third  Tlie  lands  outside  the  reclassi- 
fied primitive  area  will  be  carefully  de- 
veloped to  accommodate  outdoor  recre- 
ationists  to  the  optimum  degree. 

Development  within  the  next  10  years 
will  Include:  25  more  public  camp- 
grounds and  picnic  areas:  construction 
of  35  to  45  miles  of  riding  and  hiking 
trails:  reconstruction  and  surfacing  of 
access  roads  to  Stanley  and  Pettit  Lakes 
and  to  the  Grandjean  campground  and 
access  point  to  the  primitive  area;  con- 
struction of  a  scenic  drive  between  Red- 
fish,  Pettit.  and  Alturas  Lakes,  connect- 


ing with  U.S.  Highway  93.  for  additional 
visitor  driving  enjoyment;  provision  of 
3  additional  visitor  contact  stations,  2 
amphitheaters,  3  additional  nature  trails, 
several  additional  boating  and  swimming 
sites ;  new  roadhead  facilities  at  6  wilder- 
ness takeoff  points;  and  scenic  overlooks 
with  interpretive  signs  at  6  additional 
locations  adjacent  to  highways. 

Fourth.  The  development  of  mineral 
resources  would  be  authorized  to  the  ex- 
tent compatible  with  recreation  and 
other  resource  values.  Mining  In  the 
wilderness  portion  of  the  national  recre- 
ation area  will  be  subject  to  regulations 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964. 

Fifth.  Preservation  of  the  western 
ranching  atmosphere  throughout  the 
Sawtooth  Valley  will  be  actively  encour- 
aged. Further  development  of  Stanley's 
western  frontier  atmosphere  can  provide 
a  worthwhile  attraction  for  tourists  and 
other  visitors. 

Cooperation  will  be  extended  in  any 
program  to  restore  the  mining  camp  at- 
mosphere and  the  early-day  architecture 
at  mining  communities  of  historic  inter- 
est. To  the  extent  feasible,  historical 
features  of  these  early  mining  camps  will 
be  coriserved  or  restored. 

Sixth.  Cooperative  programs  with 
State,  county,  and  local  agencies,  and 
groups  and  Individuals  will  be  pursued 
with  the  objective  of  encouraging  mo- 
tels, restaurants,  saddle  horse  and  pack- 
ing services,  stores,  and  like  visitor  fa- 
cilities on  private  lands.  Lands  within 
the  national  recreation  area  will  be  used 
if  necessary  or  if  equal  opportunities  are 
not  available  otherwise. 

Seventh.  Lands  or  interests  in  lands 
will  be  acquired  where  it  is  necessary  to 
assure  conservation  of  scenic  beauty,  pro- 
vide facilities  for  the  visiting  public,  and 
protect  the  Salmon  River  spawning  beds 
and  provide  public  access  to  hunting  and 
fishing  grounds  and  other  public  re- 
sources. Possibilities  of  land  exchange 
with  the  State  involving  its  lands  in  the 
su^a  will  be  explored  as  will  also  appro- 
priate exchanges  Involving  private  lands. 

In  carrying  out  this  important  aspect 
of  a  national  recreation  area,  first  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  cooperation 
with  county  oflBcials  in  the  enactment  of 
suitable  zoning  ordinances.  Adequate 
zoning  would  minimize  the  need  for  pub- 
lic acquisition  of  lands  and  encourage 
and  promote  the  enhancement  of  the 
ranch  land  and  forest  characteristics 
which  are  major  assets  of  the  area. 

Grazing  and  other  pastoral  uses,  typi- 
cal ranching  facilities,  and  appropriately 
located  and  designed  business  structures 
and  houses,  can  be  harmonized  with  na- 
tional recreation  area  objectives. 

Eighth.  Studies  would  be  undertaken 
to  provide  for  futtire  demands  upon  the 
area. 

These  might  include  more  scenic  driv- 
ing opportunities  in  and  about  the  area 
outside  of  the  primitive  lands;  better  ac- 
cess to  the  many  thousands  of  acres  of 
national  forest  land  which  surrounds  the 
proposed  national  recreation  area  and 
which  also  offers  excellent  outdoor  recre- 
ation opportunities;  concessions  or  other 
arrangements  to  capitalize  on  the  excep- 
tional opportunities  for  winter  sports 
which  portions  of  the  area  offer.     In- 


stallation of  a  major  winter  sports  com- 
plex with  attendant  public  food,  lodging, 
and  service  accommodations  in  Sawtooth 
Valley  will  be  pursued. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  long  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  natural  resources  of 
the  State  of  Idaho.  Some  of  her  beauty 
spots  should  be  protected  and  preserved, 
but  the  large  share  of  Idaho's  mountain 
and  valley  land  resources  must  be  msuti- 
aged  imder  the  concepts  of  multiple  use 
and  continuous  yield  if  our  State  is  to 
develop  economically  and  prosper. 

A  national  recreation  area  in  the  Saw- 
tooth Moutains  is  the  best  way  to  assure 
protection  and  wise  use  of  this  area,  one 
of  Idaho's  outstanding  resource  assets. 


HARRY  S.  TRUMAN,  A  GREAT 
AMERICAN,  WILL  BE  82  MAY  8 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution  honoring  one  of  this  cen- 
tury's most  distinguished  Americans, 
Harry  S.  Truman,  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  82d  birthday  on  May  8. 

The  resolution  will  be  held  at  the  desk 
through  May  3  for  cosponsors  because  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  will  want  to 
join  in  homage  to  the  33d  President  of 
the  United  States. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  no  man 
in  American  history  has  risen  more  to 
the  challenge  of  his  times  than  did  Harry 
S.  Truman. 

Taking  ofBce  as  he  did  on  April  12, 
1945,  upon  the  sudden  death  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Truman  was  con- 
fronted almost  immediately  with  ques- 
tions of  unprecedented  magnitude  in 
foreign  policy. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  Confer- 
ence began  in  San  Francisco  on  April  25, 
less  than  2  weeks  after  President  Tru- 
man took  oflace.  The  surrender  of  Ger- 
many quickly  followed  on  May  7,  and 
then  came  the  Potsdam  Conference  on 
July  17. 

Harry  S.  Trimian  made  the  most  mo- 
mentous decision  in  history  when  he 
concluded  that  the  saving  in  American 
lives  Justified  dropping  an  atomic  bomb 
on  Hiroshima,  and  on  August  6,  the  bomb 
was  dropped. 

On  August  14,  Japan  surrendered  and 
the  costliest  war  in  history  was  at  last 
over. 

Times  have  changed  and  the  memories 
of  men  have  changed  since  President 
Trimian  made  that  decision.  But  I  be- 
lieve then,  and  I  believe  now.  that  he 
made  the  right  decision.  If  we  had  not 
used  the  bomb,  and  had  therefore  been 
compelled  to  invade  the  home  islands  of 
Japan,  the  toll  in  Japanese  lives  would 
have  been  far  greater  than  it  was.  In  ad- 
dition, his  decision  saved  the  lives  of 
many  thousands  of  Americans. 

With  only  4  months  in  office.  President 
Tnunan  had  made  decisions  and  colored 
history  as  no  man  had  before  him. 

But  that  was  only  the  beginning. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize 
that  our  wartime  allies,  the  Russians, 
were  rapidly  converting  into  peacetime 
aggressors.  With  the  foresight  and  reso- 
lution which  became  his  trademark,  the 
President  proclaimed  the  Trimian  doc- 
trine in  1947,  pledging  this  country  to  the 
defense  of  Greece  and  Turkey  against 
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Communist  aggression;  and  in  so  doing, 
President  Truman  laid  the  foundation  for 
America's  role  as  the  defender  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

He  early  recognized  that  communism 
cannot  be  fought  with  guns  alone,  and 
in  1948,  his  administration  launched  the 
Marshall  plan  to  aid  the  economic  re- 
covery of  war -torn  Europe.  This  pro- 
gram caused  bitter  controversy  at  the 
time.  But  history  has  shown  the  wisdom 
of  the  Marshall  plan,  now  universally 
recognized  as  one  of  our  most  successful 
ventures  in  foreign  policy. 

In  the  election  of  1948,  nearly  every- 
body but  Harry  S.  Truman  and  the  vot- 
ers wrote  him  off  and  Harry  S.  Truman 
scored  one  of  the  greatest  upset  victories 
in  om-  history. 

In  1949,  President  Truman  led  in  the 
development  of  Western  defenses  against 
communism  through  creation  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  and 
in  1950,  when  communism  decided  on  di- 
rect aggression  in  Korea,  President  Tru- 
man imhesitatingly  committed  this  Na- 
tion to  the  armed  defense  of  freedom. 

Although  foreign  affairs  dominated  the 
Truman  administration,  this  great  man's 
domestic  contributions  also  assure  him 
an  honored  place  in  history. 

Under  the  banner  of  the  Fair  Deal,  he 
fought  for  civil  rights,  hoxising.  educa- 
tion, veterans,  and  many  other  programs. 
Under  the  current  administration, 
some  of  President  Tnmian's  most  cher- 
ished goals  are  finally  coming  into  being, 
including  the  repeal  of  the  poll  tax,  ex- 
tension of  the  voting  privilege  to  all 
Americans,  adequate  health  and  hospital 
care  for  the  aged,  and  aid  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

Since  his  retirement.  President  Tru- 
man has  continued  to  play  a  vital  role  in 
the  affairs  of  the  coimtry  he  loves  so  well, 
speaking  out  cogently  on  the  Issues  of  the 
day,  meeting  with  students,  and  conduct- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  Truman  Library  In 
Independence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  resolution  be  held  at  the 
desk  through  May  3  to  give  all  of  Presi- 
dent Truman's  friends  and  admirers  in 
the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  join  in 
wishing  this  great  American  a  happy 
birthday,  and  that  it  be  printed  and  lie 
on  the  table. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received 
and  printed;  and,  without  objection,  the 
resolution  will  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  252)  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table,  as  follows: 

Whereas'  the  Honorable  Harry  S.  Triunaa, 
thirty-third  President  of  the  United  States, 
*1U  be  eighty-two  years  of  age  on  May  8. 
1966;  and 

Whereas  the  said  Harry  S.  Truman  has 
devoted  his  life  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
P«ace,  and  the  betterment  of  Ms  fellow  man. 
such  devotion  being  borne  out  by  the  record 
of  the  numerous  accomplishments  and  hls- 
^rlc  decisions  made  during  his  service  as 
President  of  the  United  States  from  1945  to 
1952,  among  which  are  Included  the  ratlflca- 
aon  by  the  United  States  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  the  United  States  having 
^n  the  first  of  the  major  powers  to  ratify 
■uch  Charter;  the  formulation  and  success- 


ful operation  of  the  Truman  Doctrine  which 
played  a  major  role  In  preventing  the  es- 
tablishment of  Communist  tyrannies  in 
Greece  and  Turkey;  the  remarkable  success 
of  the  Marshall  Plan  In  rebuilding  the  war- 
depleted  economies  of  Western  Europe  and 
halting  the  march  of  Communism  In  those 
nations  cooperating  in  the  plan;  and  the 
outstanding  legislative  accomplishments 
achieved  during  the  period  of  his  admin- 
istration, such  as  the  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act,  the  National 
Mental  Health  Act,  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1946.  the  National  Heart  Act,  the  >41nl- 
mum  Wage  and  Hour  Act  amendments  of 
October  26,  1949,  the  Act  of  September  23, 
1950,  providing  Federal  assistance  for  school 
construction  in  federally  impacted  areas, 
and  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  amend- 
ments of  July  16,  1952;  and 

Whereas  there  will  be  established  a  Harry 
S.  Truman  Center  for  the  Advancement  of 
Peace,  to  be  located  at  the  Holy  City  of 
Jerusalem,  which  Center  will  sponsor  the 
award  periodically  of  a  Harry  S.  TTuman 
Peace  Prize;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  fitting  that  appropriate  rec- 
ognition should  be  accorded  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  the  occasion  of  the 
eighty-second  birthday  of  the  said  Harry  S. 
Truman :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  should  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation, on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  extending  to  the  Honorable 
Harry  S.  Truman  the  cordial  birthday  greet- 
ings of  this  Nation  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
eighty-second  birthday  on  May  8,  1966,  and 
expressing  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of 
our  people  to  the  said  Harry  S.  Truman  for 
hlB  long  years  of  devoted  service  to  his  coun- 
try and  to  the  world. 


INCREASED  ANNUITIES  FOR  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  TEACHERS- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    556 

Mr.  DOMINICK  submitted  amend- 
ments (No.  556),  Intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11439)  to 
provide  for  an  increase  In  the  armuitles 
payable  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
teachers'  retirement  and  annuity  fund, 
to  revise  the  method  of  determining  the 
cost-of-living  increases  in  such  armul- 
ties,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  JOINT 
RESOLUTION,  BILLS,  AND  RESO- 
LUTION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
148)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  per- 
mit voluntary  participation  in  prayer  In 
public  schools,  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
TORE],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  be  added  as  cosponsors. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  at  Its 
next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bttrdick]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  250) 
requesting  certain  information  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  3240.  the  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Brewster  and  myself  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Act 
to  provide  for  a  study  and  investigation 
of  estuaries  and  estuarine  zones  of  the 
United  States,  the  name  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaiiimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  bill  (S.  3227)  to  amend  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964, 
to  assist  in  meeting  the  need  for  highly 
trained  management  personnel  for  the 
efficient  operation  of  mass  transporta- 
tion systems,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  HOUSING  ACT  OF 
1949— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
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Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  I  introduced  a  bill  (S.  3262)  on 
behalf  of  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Brewster,  and  myself  to  amend 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  wiser  and  more  equitable  sharing 
of  urban  renewal  costs  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  cities  undertaking 
urban  renewal  projects. 

I  imderstand  that,  through  clerical 
error.  Senator  Brewster's  name  was  left 
off  the  bill  in  its  printing.  Therefore,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
Senator  Brewster  be  added  as  an  orig- 
liml  cosponsor. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  ao 
ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record  be 
corrected  to  show  Senator  Chttrch  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 17  of  the  89th  Congress 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  correction  will  be  made. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
AMENDMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  AprU  19,  1966,  the  names  of 
Mr.  DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr.  Jor- 
dan, of  Idaho,  were  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  of  Amendment  No.  546,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Murphy,  to 
the  bill  (S.  3046)  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove programs  of  assistance  for  our  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  submit- 
ted by  Mr.  Mthiphy  on  April  19,  1966. 
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NOTICE     OF     HEARINGS      ON     SEA 
GRANT  COLLEGE  PROGRAM  ACT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  hearings  will  be  held  be- 
fore the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Sea 
Grant  Colleges  of  the  Committees  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  the  Sea 
Grant  College  Program  Act  S  2439,  on 
May  2  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  and  on  May  3.  4.  and  5  In 
room  4232  of  the  New  Senate  OflSce 
Building 


proclaim  May  4,  1966.  as  a  "Day  of  Rec- 
ognition" for  firefighters. 


NOTICE  OP  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  BY 
THE  JUDICI.^RY  SL^rBCOMMl'l'l'KE 
ON  CRIMINAL  LAWS  AND  PROCE- 
DURES 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President,  for 
the  mformation  of  the  Senate  and  other 
Interested  persons,  I  want  to  announce 
that  the  second  series  of  hearings  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  £ind 
Procedures  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciar>-  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  May  10, 
1966,  at  10  a.m  ,  In  room  2228,  New  Sen- 
ate OEBce  Building.  The  hearings  will 
continue  through  Wednesday.  May  11, 
1966 

The  subject  of  this  series  will  be  lim- 
ited to  three  bills  presently  pending  be- 
fore tlie  subcommittee,  namely ; 

S.  2188,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  obstruc- 
tion of  criminal  investigations  of  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States. 

S.  2190.  a  bill  to  permit  the  compelling 
of  testimony  before  courts  of  the  United 
States  in  proceedings  with  respect  to 
certain  crimes,  and  the  granting  of  Im- 
munity in  connection  with  such  testi- 
mony, 

S.  2191.  a  bill  which  provides  that  a 
person  who  Is  a  narcotic  addict  and  de- 
sires to  obtain  treatment  for  that  addic- 
tion may  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  \JB. 
district  court  a  statement  setting  forth 
his  request;  sets  procedures  for  deter- 
mining addiction,  and  provides  for  civil 
commitment,  and  other  aftercare  and  re- 
habilitation procedures. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  I  desire  to  an- 
nounce that  today  the  Senate  received 
the  nomination  of  John  W.  Tu thill,  of 
Illinois,  a  foreign  service  officer  of  the 
class  of  career  minister,  to  be  .Amba.ssa- 
dor  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Brazil 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  Its  receipt  In  the  Senate 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  April  28,  1966,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  F*Tesldent  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  Joint  resolution  (S,J. 
Res,   86      to   authorize  the    President  to 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORLALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

Statement  by  him  regarding  highway  trat- 
flc  deathB,  and  the  record  of  33  Wisconsin 
cities. 


YOU  OUGHT  TO  BE  LEFT  ALONE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
read  and  would  Uke  to  call  the  Senate's 
attention  to  an  article  written  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  Edward  V.  Long,  of 
Missouri,  which  appeared  In  the  May  is- 
sue of  Esquire.  It  is  entitled  "You  Ought 
To  Be  Left  Alone." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Yotj  Ought  To  Bs  Lkit  Alone 
(By  Senator  Edwako  V.  Long) 

This  Is  not  an  article  about  Brtgitte  Bardot, 
but  rather  about  btg  brother.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, no  one  ever  tried  seriously  to  curb  Miss 
Bardot.  It  is  certainly  not  a  matter  of  great 
consequence,  and  most  of  us  would  want  no 
p>art  In  such  curbing  activity.  Big  brother  Is 
a  horse  of  an  entirely  different  color.  He 
should  be  curbed,  but  unfortunately  very 
little  effort  Is  being  made  In  that  direction. 

As  moBt  of  you  will  recall,  big  brother  was 
the  "villain"  In  George  Orwell's  Important 
book  "1984,"  which  was  published  In  1940. 
Big  brother  was  the  head  of  the  government 
and  the  single  political  party  that  Orwell 
vlsxi&llzed  In  his  prognostication  for  the  year 
19M.  Big  brother  and  his  minions  were 
omnipotent,  omniscient,  and  omnipresent. 
By  means  of  closed-circuit  TV  In  every  home 
and  office.  B.B.  could  keep  a  watch  on  every- 
thing every  citizen  said  and  did,  24  hours  a 
day,  7  -days  a  week.  Nonconformist  cltlzeiui 
were  scrutinized  with  a  view  to  particular 
vengeance. 

When  Orwell  wrote  his  book,  Inexpensive 
and  nUnUturlzed  cloeed-clrcult  TV  was  way 
out.  It  Is  not  way  out  today.  It  Is  here,  it 
Is  relatively  cheap,  and  It  Is  getting  smaller 
every  day.  And,  agaJn  unfortunately.  It  is 
available  to  anyone  with  the  money  to  buy 
It.  This  latter  point  Is  something  that  even 
Orwell  did  not  contemplate.  In  his  concep- 
tion, It  was  a  single,  central,  bureaucratic, 
authoritarian  government  that  did  the  spy- 
ing and  others  were  denied  access  to  the  spy- 
ing gear.  Today,  however,  we  are  permitting 
a  proliferation  of  the  devices  to  be  manufac- 
tured and  sold  to  anyone  at  all. 

Spying  Is  by  no  means  new.  It  Is  some- 
thing that  man  has  had  to  endure  since 
time  immemorial.  But  until  a  very  few 
years  ago  spies  did  not  have  the  electronic 
gadgets  to  make  snooping  so  easy,  so  com- 
plete, and  so  safe.  Take  as  an  example  (from 
literally  hundreds  that  could  be  cited)  the 
bugging  of  an  office  by  means  of  a  110-volt 
transmitter.  The  system  consists  of  a  trans- 
mitter which  Is  attached  to  the  regular  110- 
volt  power  system  in  the  building.  The 
transmitter  Is  dropped  down  in  the  wall  be- 
hind any  electrical  outlet:  the  screw  that 
holds  the  wall  plate  to  the  outlet  contains 
the  microphone.  Instead  of  transmitting 
through  the  air,  the  transmitter  sends  Its 
signal  back  throxigh  the  whole  110-volt  sys- 


tem, which.  Incidentally,  also  provides  all 
the  power  for  the  device  •  •  •  no  batteries 
are  necessary  and  It  wUl  operate  almost  for- 
ever, or  until  discovered  (which  may  well 
be  the  same  thing). 

Is  It  easy  to  install?  Yes.  Only  a  minute 
or  two  is  required. 

Is  It  complete?  Yes.  It  will  overhear 
every  sound  made  In  the  room. 

Is  It  safe?  Yes.  The  sound  signed  can  be 
picked  up  by  plugging  a  compatible  receiver 
into  any  other  electrical  outlet  In  the  build- 
ing. Hence,  the  "listening  post"  is  portable 
and  flexible. 

Is  It  difficult  to  detect?  Yes.  Mo  signal 
goes  either  through  the  air  or  the  telephone 
system,  the  mediums  most  frequently 
checked. 

Is  It  Inexpensive?  Yes.  Very.  It  is  cheap 
to  buy,  cheap  to  operate  (no  batteries) ,  cheap 
to  monitor. 

The  real  problem  here  Is  one  of  chipping 
away.  Our  right  to  privacy  (which,  admit- 
tedly, is  hard  to  define)  is  being  rapidly 
chipped  away.  If  something  1b  not  done  to 
reverse  the  process,  soon  it  will  be  gone.  Once 
It  is  gone,  chances  of  reestablishing  It  are 
minimal. 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  hearings 
before  my  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  is  to  try  to  ascertain 
who  the  big  users  of  snooping  gear  are  and 
what  Justlflcatlon,  If  any,  can  be  found  for 
such  use. 

Although  we  cannot  prove  It  (and  wont 
even  try) ,  one  of  the  very  big  users  of  wiretap 
and  other  electronic  eavesdropping  is  the 
so-called  security  community  (i.e..  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  Military  Intelligence, 
National  Security  Agency,  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation). 
It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  attempts 
are  being  made  to  place  many  nonsecurlty 
situations  under  the  "security  lunbrella." 

To  our  surprise,  the  "civilian"  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  have  purchased  and 
used  large  quantities  of  ultrasophlstlcated 
electronic  snooping  gear.  Among  these 
agencies  are  such  expected  ones  as  the  Nar- 
cotics Bureau,  as  well  as  such  totally  unex- 
j>ected  ones  as  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration and  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue. In  fact,  more  and  more,  all  Federal 
agencies  with  any  law-enforcement  functions 
(there  are  30  or  40  of  them)  are  arming 
themselves  with  electronic  gadgets. 

Needless  to  say.  State  and  local  law-en- 
forcement agencies  are  not  to  be  left  behind 
In  this  respect.  Any  law-enforcement  agen- 
cy at  whatever  level  can  make  a  jjersuaslve 
case  for  its  use  of  spying  gear.  And  all  of 
us  who  are  Interested  In  law  enforcement  of 
necessity  must  be  sympathetic  to  their  pleas. 
However,  we  must  weigh  law  enforcement 
against  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  a  modicum 
of  privacy.  The  problem  here  Is  where  to 
draw  the  line  •  •  •  a  problem  not  to  be 
downgraded  in  difficulty. 

But  once  we  leave  the  law-enforcement 
field,  who  are  the  big  users  of  the  gear  and 
what  excuses  do  they  have?  Industry  Is  one 
of  the  biggest,  and  the  excuse  here  is  Indi- 
vidual espionage.  In  my  view,  It  is  an  ex- 
cuse and  not  a  Justlflcatlon. 

Next  might  well  be  businesses  of  a  service 
nat\ire.  These  have  traditionally  spied  on 
employees  and  customers  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons. But  the  spying  is  being  stepped  up  by 
a  new  variety  of  devices  and  techniques. 
One  relatively  new  gimmick  is  euphemisti- 
cally called  "service  observing  equipment" 
by  the  telephone  company,  which  rents  It  to 
anyone  who  wants  to  "observe"  the  efficiency 
and  courtesy  of  Its  employees.  (The  tele- 
phone company  Itself  even  snoops  when  you 
go  to  one  of  their  offices  to  |>ay  a  bill:  the 
calendar  on  the  desk  may  hide  a  micro- 
phone.) More  and  more,  department  stores 
are  using  cloeed-clrcult  TV,  dressing  rooms 
with  two-way  mirrors,  and  other  sneaky 
gadgets. 
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There  are  Justifications  for  the  use  of  all 
these  observing  techniques  •  •  •  and  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  others.  However,  there  is 
no  question  but  that  they  contribute  seri- 
ously to  the  chlpplng-away  process. 

And  how  about  the  private  eyes,  who  Just 
delight  in  the  use  of  Innumerable  spying 
devices?  And  how  about  snooping  citizens 
who  want  to  spy  on  their  neighbors?  They 
can  charge  the  gear  on  their  Diners'  Club 
card  now.  Is  there  any  Justification  for  the 
snooping  citizens,  the  manufacturers  of  the 
devices,  or  the  Diners'  Club? 

One  of  the  more  difficult  problems  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  reversing  this  whole 
process  is  the  technological  revolution.  We 
must  be  fully  aware  of  and  fully  prepared 
•  to  deal  with  the  revolution  which  Is  sweep- 
ing the  electronics  field.  Listening  devices 
(like  other  electronic  devices)  are  getting  so 
small  that  concealment  becomes  easier  all 
the  time.  "Solid-state"  transmitters  can  be 
made  about  the  size  of  a  p>ostage  stamp  and 
not  much  thicker;  eventually  they  will  need 
no  outside  power  source,  drawing  their  power 
from  electrical  energy  put  out  by  regular 
broadcast  stations.  As  these  devices  get 
smaller,  they  also  become  less  expensive,  and 
more  available.  Some  even  are  advertised 
In  dally  newspapers. 

And  wliat  of  the  future?  We  must  deal 
not  only  with  existing  devices  but  also  with 
things  which  are  currently  on  the  drawing 
board,  such  as  laser  beams  and  sonics,  two 
very  advanced  fields  which  are  being  adapted 
to  snooping  very  rapidly. 

There  are  certain  practical  problems  which 
face  legislators  In  this  field.  One,  cer- 
tainly, la  the  recognition  that  we  probably 
want  to  "legalize"  some  eavesdropping  for 
limited  and  controlled  law-enforcement  pur- 
poses. Where  to  draw  the  line  is  one  of  the 
first  problems  we  run  up  against,  for  the 
reason  that  many  of  the  listening  gadgets 
liave  perfectly  legitimate  uses  outside  the 
Held  of  eavesdropping.  As  a  single  example, 
wireless  microphones,  which  are  perfect  for 
certain  eavesdropping  purposes,  have  a  highly 
useful  purpose  In  all  fields  of  entertainment, 
for  they  allow  entertainers  to  perform  more 
freely  without  trailing  a  mike  cord  behind 
them.  This  Is  not  an  Insurmountable  prob- 
lem, however.  Most  burglar  tools  (the  pos- 
session of  which  often  Is  illegal)  have  a  use- 
ful purpose  too;  legality  depends  on  the  use 
to  which  they  are  put  or  are  likely  to  be 
put. 

Another  difficulty  is  the  great  reluctance 
of  manufacturers  and  users  of  snooping  gear 
to  give  complete  and  candid  Information  to 
legislators.  In  the  past  year  or  two,  our  sub- 
oonimlttee  has  had  extreme  difficulty  In  get- 
ting at  the  facts.  Neither  the  Government 
nor  private  users  want  to  talk  at  all.  Get- 
Ung  Information  has  been  like  pulUng  teeth. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  right  to  privacy  (as 
valuable  as  many  of  us  think  it  is)  is  a 
nebulous  thing.  In  a  sense.  It  Is  something 
We  have  almost  taken  for  granted  since  1783. 
Tet  the  Founding  Fathers,  who  cherished  It 
•0  strongly  that  they  risked  their  Uves  for  It. 
<lld  not  spell  it  out  in  the  ConsUtutlon.  And 
toere  have  nevw  been  a  specific  Federal  stat- 
ute outlining  and  protecting  that  right. 

In  one  sense,  the  right  to  privacy,  the  right 
to  be  let  alone,  flgxu-ed  moslf  prominently  in 
the  Revolution  and  the  ConsUtutlon  which 
•ventuaUy  was  derived  therefrom.  Several 
or  the  first  10  amendmente  dealt  with  some 
»*pect  of  the  right  to  privacy.  This  Is  par- 
Ucularly  true  of  the  foiuth  amendment 
Which  guards  citizens  against  unreasonable 
•earches  and  seizures  by  law  officers.  The 
■ourth  amendment,  however,  only  forbids 
Mtlvltles  of  law  officers  where  physical  tres- 
pass is  Involved;  poUcanen  are  forbidden  to 
wespass  physically  on  a  citizen's  property  or 
*Lze  a  citizen's  physical  goods  without  a 
"Uid  search  warrant  Issued  by  a  court.  How- 
•^.  things  have  changed  radically  In  almcwt 
'W  years.     There  are  innumerable  ways  In 


which  privacy  can  be  Invaded  today  without 
any  physical  trespass.  The  Pounding  Fathers 
could  hardly  have  conceived  of  contact  mikes 
emd  shotgun  mtkee.  Most  modern  Americans 
have  great  difficulty  In  understanding  laser 
beams  and  the  extent  to  which  they  threaten 
our  privacy.  And  how  about  valuable  in- 
tangibles, such  as  thoughts  which  are  en- 
trusted to  telephone  conversations?  Should 
not  they  be  protected  as  much  as  physical 
possessions?  Are  not  they  often  more  val- 
uable? 

There  is  the  additional  problem  of  find- 
ing some  agency  to  seriously  enforce  any  new 
legislation  in  the  field  of  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping.  As  I  have  said  before,  giv- 
ing enforcement  to  an  agency  such  as  the 
Justice  Department  (In  its  past  and  present 
frame  of  mind)  Is  like  locking  the  fox  up  In 
the  henhouse  at  lUght:  one  of  the  worst  of- 
fenders cannot  be  counted  upon  to  be  a  vigor- 
ous enforcer. 

Would  the  Federal  Conununlcatlons  Com- 
mission be  better?  Shortly  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  only  Federal  statute  In  the  field 
In  1934,  the  FCC  more  or  less  washed  Its 
hands  of  the  whole  thing  and  has  buried 
its  bead  in  the  sand  ever  since. 

Is  It  realistic  to  expect  law-enforcement 
people  to  enforce  any  such  law  vigorously  in 
the  future?  If  the  past  is  any  indication, 
we  should  not  be  tremendously  enthusiastic 
about  the  future.  Unfortxxnately,  electrorUc 
gadgetry  has  "grabbed"  the  law-enforcement 
community  and  given  It  what  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  Dick  Tracy  syndrome.  Wire- 
tap (although  Illegal)  and  eavesdropping 
have  often  replaced  solid  investigative  work, 
primarily  because  they  are  believed  to  be 
easier  and  more  effective.  In  any  event, 
many  lawmen  have  fallen  hopelessly  in  love 
with  electronics  and  this  romance  Is  an- 
other problem  standing  In  the  way  of  curb- 
ing Big  Brother. 

It  Is  early  to  predict  what  type  of  legisla- 
tion may  be  Introduced  and  eventually  passed 
as  an  outcome  of  our  hearings.  During  the 
legislative  process.  Congress  must  make  at 
least  one  basic  policy  decision:  how  broad 
the  right  of  privacy  should  be.  Corollary  to 
this  decision.  Congress  must  define  this  right 
and  specify  the  means  of  guaranteeing  it. 

As  to  wiretap,  the  outlines  of  the  legisla- 
tion are  fairly  clear.     There  is  a  strong  feel- 
ing that  It  should  be  legitimized  for  a  few 
law-enforcement  purposes,  especially  matters 
concerning   national   security.     Whether   its 
use  should   be  restricted   to   the   FBI,   and 
whether  other  areas  (kidnapping,  narcotics, 
etc.)    should   be  added   are   open   question. 
There  are  also  the  questions  of  tight  control 
of  Its  use.     Legislation  relating  to  other  as- 
pects of  electronic  eavesdropping  is  obvious- 
ly more  difficult.     One  of  the  most  promis- 
ing suggestions  has  been  a  licensing  system 
for  all  electronic  devices  which  have  a  siz- 
able  potential    for   eavesdropping   purposes. 
The    Federal    Communications    Commission 
currently  licenses  all  radio  devices  used  In 
boats  and  airplanes.    This  system  could  be 
expanded  to  cover  other  legitimate  devices 
which   are   either   designed   for   clandestine 
purposes  or  could  be  converted  easily  to  such 
purposes.     Failure  to  license  a  device  or  use 
of  the  device  for  an  imllcensed  puipose  could 
be  subjected  to  very  high  penalties,     Addl- 
ttonally,  there  could  be  certain  restrictions 
on    the    manufacture,   sale,    and    Interstate 
commerce  of  certain  devices. 

In  looking  for  precedente  in  State  laws. 
Congress  has  found  little  useful  precedent 
Approximately  15  States  have  attempted  to 
deal  legislatively  with  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dropping, with  the  Nation's  two  most  popu- 
lous trying  diametrically  opposite  approaches. 
New  York  has  a  statute  which  ostensibly 
"legalizes"  wiretapping  for  law-enforcement 
purposes.  Yet,  after  a  number  of  years'  ex- 
perience iinder  this  law,  crime  does  not  seem 
to  have  diminished  nor  law  enforcement  be- 
come noticeably   Improved   as  compared   to 


New  York's  past  or  to  experiences  in  other 
Jurisdictions.    California,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  a  very  strict  statute  barring  wiretapping 
and  certain  forms  of  eavesdropping  for  any 
purpose  whatever;    this  statute  Is  very  new 
and  there  has  been  little  experience  under 
It.    In  the  Illinois  Legislature  last  year,  there 
was  an  Intense  battle  over  possible  new  legis- 
lation.    Kentucky  Is  seriously  considering  a 
ban  on  wiretapping  in  Its  new  constitution. 
Drafting  and  passing  a  law  is  one  thing; 
having    It    effecUvely    enforced    la    another. 
Nevada  U  a  good  example.    The  State  legis- 
lature In   Nevada  adopted  a  law  similar  to 
that  In  New  York,  I.e.,  "legallzaUon"  of  wire- 
tapping   for    certain    law-enforcement    pur- 
poses, especially  In  crimes  of  violence.     Un- 
der this  law,  police  officers  can  seek  wire- 
tap orders  (similar  to  search  warrants)  from 
any  circuit  Judge.     Wiretapping    (by  poUce 
officers  and  others)  is  widespread  In  Nevada. 
Yet    virtually    no    court    orders    have    been 
sought.     Privately,  police  officers  will  admit 
to    wU-etftpplng.      When   asked,    'Why   don't 
you  get  a  court  order  flrst?"  the  answer  usu- 
ally Is.  "Too  many  people  will  know  about 
It  and  it  loses  all  value."     This  Illustrates 
the  difficulty  faced  by  those  who  want  to 
frame  new  and  effective  laws. 

None  of  these  leglslaUve  techniques  is  go- 
ing to  ellnUnate  eavesdropping,  but  If  the 
controls  are  tight  enough  and  If  enforce- 
ment Is  stringent  enough,  snooping  can  be 
greatly  reduced.  We  can  fix  it  so  that  In 
most  cases  the  gain  from  snooping  will  be 
greatly  outweighed  by  the  risk  of  going  to 
Jail  if  the  snooper  Is  caught. 

A  logical  question  Is:  who  opposes  strict 
control  of  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping? 
No  one  totally  and  openly,  but  many  forces 
oppose  most  controls  even  If  their  oppoel- 
Uon  is  never  made  public.  Practically  each 
law-enforcement  agency  opposes  strict  con- 
trols on  Itself.  Collectively,  thla  amounts  to 
considerable  opposition.  Some  parts  of  the 
bxisiness  commtmlty  fights  controls  but, 
frankly,  the  motivation  of  most  such  opposi- 
tion remains  a  mystery. 

Looking  at  the  picture  as  a  whole,  it  Is  not 
so  much  a  question  of  organized  and  deter- 
mined opposition  as  lack  of  organized  and 
determined  support  for  controls.    As  usual 
there  Is  no  public  lobby. 

What  are  our  chances  of  success?  Good. 
I  believe,  if  the  public  becomes  aware  of  the' 
seriousness  of  the  problem  and  becomes 
aware  of  It  In  time. 

Many  people  to  whom  I  talk  are  terribly 
apathetic.  They  say,  "Why  do  I  care  If  my 
telephone  Is  tapped?  I  have  nothing  to 
hide."  But  Just  let  that  particular  penon 
find  out  that  his  telephone  actuaUy  has 
been  tapped,  or  that  his  living  room  and 
bedroom  have  been  bugged,  and  he  will  howl 
bloody  murder.  However,  most  bugs  and 
taps  are  never  found. 

Privacy  is  necessary  to  the  development  of 
a  free  and  independent  people.  To  preserve 
this  privacy,  our  national  lethargy  and  lack 
of  knowledge  must  be  countered.  Unless  we 
preserve  our  right  to  privacy,  we  will  be 
threatened  with  a  long  downhill  slide  Into  a 
state  of  conformity  and  dependence  upon 
Big  Brother  Encroachmenu  on  freedom 
begin  on  a  small  insidious  scale.  Let  ua 
take  heed  now. 

People  must  be  made  to  realize  that,  lltUe 
by  Uttle,  they  are  losing  their  right  to  pri- 
vacy. Onco  they  become  aware  of  this.  I 
think  they  will  shake  off  their  apathy  and 
demand  action.  Then,  and  only  then,  will 
we  get  strong  legislation  to  protect  a  rMMon- 
able  amount  of  our  right  to  be  left  alone. 


PREPAREDNESS         INVESTIQATTNO 
SUBCOMMITTEE     TO     EVALUATE 
MrLITARY  REQUIREMENTS 
Mr.  STENNIS.    Mr.  President.  In  hla 

appearance  before  the  Senate  Committee 
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on  Foreign  Relations  on  February  18, 
1966,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
staled  that  there  were  over  40  countries 

Aith  which  we  have  formal  agreements 
committing  as  to  assist  them  militarily  in 
the  event  of  Communist  aggression 
a^'ainst  them.  In  view  of  these  exten- 
sive cominitments,  it  is  Imperative  that 
we  take  a  new  and  sober  look  at  them 
and  make  a  hard  and  realistic  appraisal 
of  what  level  of  military  effort  and  re- 
sponse would  be  required  of  us  if  two, 
three,  or  more  contingencies  or  outbreaks 
should  occur  simultaneously.  The  Sen- 
ate Preparedness  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee will  therefore  make  an  overall 
study  and  assessment  of  our  ability  to 
respond  to  our  worldwide  military  com- 
ments and  an  evaluation  of  what  is  re- 
quired In  military  manpower,  equipment, 
weapon";,  and  other  resources  to  enable 
us  to  respond  to  these  commitments. 

We  must  not  and  cannot  isolate  and 
.separate  our  current  problems  in  south- 
east Asia  from  the  rest  of  our  worldwide 
problems  and  commitments.  The  fact 
that  a  relatively  small  and  undeveloped 
rountrv-  such  a-s  North  Vietnam  has  been 
able  to  tie  us  down  and  require  such  a 
.iubstan'vial  commitment  of  our  military 
resources  should  siiow  us  what  we  can 
and  must  expect  if  similar  wars  of  aggres- 
.^ion  should  occur  at  other  points  around 
the  world. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  as- 
sume that  Communist  aggression  will  be 
confined  to  southeast  Asia,  and  it  is 
probable  that  we  shall  go  through  years, 
if  not  decades,  of  widespread  testing, 
outbreaks,  infiltration,  and  subversive  at- 
tacks by  the  Communist  forces.  This 
makes  it  imperative  that  we  measure  our 
military  strength  and  military  prepared- 
ness against  the  possible  demands  which 
we  may  face  in  view  of  our  worldwide 
commitments,  and  that  we  face  up  real- 
I.stlcally  to  the  military  problems  which 
may  confront  us  at  hotspots  and  poten- 
tial hotspots  all  around  the  world  as  a 
result  of  the  aggressive  and  expansionist 
designs  of  communism. 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  study 
and  evaluation  is  to  determine  from  our 
trained  and  skilled  professional  military 
leaders  what  is  and  will  be  required  In 
military  manpower,  equipment,  and 
other  resources  to  meet  those  diplomatic 
alliances  and  com.mitments  which  are 
essential  to  our  own  national  security. 
This  evaluation  should  be  based  upon 
the  worst  rather  than  the  best  conceiva- 
ble situation. 

The  study  by  the  subcommittee  and  its 
staff  would  be  extensive  and  painstaking, 
and  no  hearings  will  be  held  until  the 
subcommittee  and  its  staff  have  gone  into 
the  matter  very  thoroughly  and  accumu- 
lated all  necessary  information  and 
background  knowledge.  No  specific  wit- 
nessee  have  as  yet  been  decided  upon, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  witne.sses  will 
include  representatives  of  the  State  De- 
partmient,  and  both  active  and  retired 
military  ofiBcers  and  civilian  defense  offi- 
cials, as  well  as  witnesses  from  private 
life  having  special  knowledge  and  quali- 
fications In  areas  of  the  subcomm.lttee's 
Interest  and  concern. 


I  wish  to  add,  Mr.  President,  this  was 
thoroughly  discussed  and  considered 
over  a  period  of  weeks  by  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  It  had  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval and  endorsement  of  each  member 
thereof. 


UNITED  STATES-JAPANESE 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
interests  of  better  understanding  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  submit  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record  a  series  of  articles  about  that 
great  Asian  nation. 

Mr.  George  Chaplin,  the  distinguished 
editor  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  wrote 
a  six -part  series  following  his  third 
visit  to  Japan  in  recent  years. 

The  United  States  and  Japan  are  cur- 
rently entering  a  period  of  what  Ambas- 
sador Edwin  O.  Reischauer  has  called  "a 
period  of  reappraisal  and  readjustment 
in  our  relations." 

I  sincerely  believe  that  these  articles 
by  Mr.  Chaplin  will  help  us  all  to  under- 
stand why  this  is  so.  If  there  are  no 
objections,  I  respectfully  request  that 
these  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom    the   Honolulu    Advertiser,    February 
1966] 

Japan 

(By  George  Chaplin) 

Japan  Is  a  nervous  giant — worUng  and 
playing  as  hard  as  ever,  living  better  than 
ever,  showing  pride  In  Its  achievements,  but 
stUl  searching  for  Its  psyche  In  a  topsy- 
turvy world. 

It  Is  still  largely  pro-American,  but  with 
many  people — I  would  judge  most — op- 
posed to  our  Vietnam  policy.  It  has  a  boom- 
ing economy,  presently  suffering  from  an 
overly  ambitious  expansion  and,  in  some 
cases,  a  lag  In  marketing  techniques.  Its 
politics  remain  bitter-  and  brawling  but 
reasonably  effective. 

Overall,  It  is  a  subtle  amalgam  of  East  and 
West,  a  land  of  paradox  and  contrast,  faced 
with  sharp  conflict  between  the  traditional 
and  the  modem. 

I've  recently  returned  from  2  weeks  In 
Japan,  on  invitation  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment. I  Interviewed  public  officials, 
industrialists,  newspaper  executives,  a  leader 
of  Domel  (the  more  conservative  labor  fed- 
eration), a  top  economic  planner,  a  uni- 
versity president,  several  long-time  Western 
observers  and  others. 

I  visited  plants  making  steel,  turbines, 
ships,  cars,  motorcycles,  TV  sets,  and  radios. 
I  rode  on  the  new  expressways,  and  from 
Nagoya  to  Tokyo,  on  one  of  the  125-mlle- 
an-hour  trains.  I  saw  the  southern  coun- 
tryside in  the  last  stages  of  its  autumn 
glory. 

I  spent  a  Sunday  on  the  Inland  Sea  be- 
tween Beppu  and  Kobe  and  squeezed  In  a 
day  at  Nikko.  I  watched  couples  bring  their 
babies  for  a  good-fortune  blessing  by  Shinto 
priests  at  Tokyo's  Meljl  shrine.  I  attended 
an  Imperial  garden  party.  I  saw  330 
chrysanthemums  on  a  single  bush  at  a 
show  In  Sblnjuku  Oyoen  Park.  And  I 
noted  that  the  ducks  from  Siberia  and 
mainland  China  had  arrived  to  spend  the 
winter  on  the  Shlnobazu  pond. 

rLOWKRS     AMID     TRAmC     JAMS 

I  gawked  at  the  kaleidoscope  of  dazzling 
neon  signs  on  the  Glnza.  With  Honolulu 
in  mind.  I  shuddered  at  some  of  the  world's 


worst  traffic  jams.  I  augmented  a  talisman 
from  Nara,  which  I've  long  carried,  with 
several  new  "omamoris"  to  protect  myself 
against  Tokyo's  "kamikaze"  taxi  drivers,  a 
frenzied  breed  who  somehow  arrive  at  their 
destination  suddenly  looking  as  serene  as 
the  single  exquisite  flower  many  carry  in 
small  vases. 

This  was  my  third  visit  to  Japan,  but  the 
last  was  4  years  ago  and  I  was  Immediately 
impressed  this  time  by  the  atmosphere  of 
enhanced  well-being.  People  were  more 
stylishly  dressed.  Luxury  goods  were  abun- 
dant. And  there  were  a  great  many  more 
private  cars  sounding  their  horns  on  the 
busy  streets. 

The  middle  class,  it  was  clear,  has  ex- 
panded remarkably. 

In  every  100  Japanese  households  there 
now  are  90  TV  sets  and  69  electric  washing 
machines  ( In  both  cases  more  than  in  Britain 
or  West  Germany),  52  refrigerators  and  32 
vacuum  cleaners  (for  houses  smaller  and 
with  far  fewer  rugs  than  in  the  West. 

In  auto  ownership,  Japan  still  has  quite  a 
way  to  go.  Dr.  Saburo  Oklta,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Japan  Economic  Research  Cen- 
ter and  a  top  consultant  to  the  Government, 
told  me  that  as  of  last  year,  1  person  In  70 
owned  a  car.  By  1985,  the  projection  Is  that 
one  in  four  will. 

In  brief,  most  Japanese  families  have  the 
conveniences  you  would  expect  In  modest- 
income  homes.  The  next  big  Jump  for  many 
will  be  the  purchase  of  the  big  durable 
items,  the  car  and  the  refrigerator,  which 
they  can't  quite  afford  now. 

PERSONAL    SAVINGS    RUN    HIGH 

There  is  some  installment  bujring,  but  not 
on  the  U.S.  scale.  Many  families  are  con- 
cerned about  living  beyond  their  means. 

"The  Japanese,"  one  American  knowledge- 
able in  economics  told  me,  "would  make  Ben 
Franklin's  heart  warm.  They're  thrifty  folks, 
Inherently  so.  A  lot  of  the  country's  indus- 
trial production  has  been  made  possible  be- 
cause of  the  high  rate  of  personal  savings." 

Such  savings,  I  gather,  usually  run  10  to 
16  percent  of  Income.  A  big  reason  Is  the 
traditional  practice  by  Japanese  businesses  of 
giving  employees  semiannual  bonuses  equal- 
ing several  months'  pay. 

It's  sort  of  a  "compulsory  savings"  pro- 
gram conducted  by  the  companies  for  work- 
ers. The  Idea  is  for  a  family  to  live  on  what's 
brought  home  each  month  and  bank  the 
bonuses.  That  many  do  is  indicated  by  the 
enormous  rise  in  personal  deposits  at  the  end 
of  each  June  and  December. 

Right  now,  the  per  capita  income  of  Japan's 
98.2  million  people  Is  $580,  compared  to 
$2,600  in  the  United  States.  The  Income  of 
the  average  urban  family  (salaried  or  wage- 
worker,  not  self-employed)  is  about  $2,040  a 
year  or  $170  a  month,  including  bonuses, 

Japan,  as  its  Government  points  out,  "Is 
the  only  non-Western  nation,  so  far,  to  reach 
the  ranks  of  the  world's  modern,  industrial- 
ized, consumer-oriented  societies." 

"In  20  or  25  years."  Dr.  Oklta  said,  "the 
level  of  living  standards  will  be  more  or  leas 
comparable  with  the  1965  level  In  the  United 
States." 

By  that  time,  70  percent  of  the  Japanese — 
compared  to  50  now — will  be  living  in  the 
cities. 

CITT   UR    LX7SXS   THE    FARMXR 

For  some  years  now,  the  bright  lights 
and  the  promise  of  a  more  pleasant  environ- 
ment have  been  attracting  the  rural  resi- 
dent. Ten  years  ago,  40  percent  of  the  labor 
force  was  on  the  farms.  Now  it's  down  to 
26  percent  and  by  1986  is  expected  to  drop 
to  10  percent. 

The  fact  Is  that,  relatively,  the  farm  Is 
losing  importance.  Even  with  a  quarter  of 
the  labor  force  Involved,  agriculture  is  ac- 
counting for  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  na- 
tional   income    (Japan's    Imports   of   food- 
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percent — will      rise 


stuffs — presently 
steadily) . 

Farm  work  continues  hard  in  Japan.  The 
mountainous  terrain  of  the  Island  nation  is 
lovely  to  the  eye,  but  it  means  that  much 
less  than  a  fifth  of  the  land  can  be  culti- 
vated. (The  entire  country  is  smaller  than 
California,  yet  contains  the  world's  flJth 
largest  population.) 

Farms  are  tiny,  averaging  less  than  2>/, 
acres  (one-ninetieth  of  U.S.  figure),  which 
limits  the  use  of  machinery  beyond  the  in- 
dividual farmer's  little  cultivator  and 
thresher.  There  is  some  experimenting  vrtth 
helicopters  in  the  seeding  of  rice  and  there'll 
be  more  of  this  type  of  endeavor,  as  well  as 
a  probable  increase  in  the  co-op  movement 
as  the  number  of  farmers  further  declines. 

In  many  cases,  I  was  told,  all  sons  except 
the  oldest,  who  is  committed  by  tradition, 
have  already  left  the  farm.  And  it's  increas- 
ingly difficult  these  days  for  a  farmer  to  find 
a  wife,  since  young  women  in  the  rural  areas 
are  also  seeking  the  more  satisfying  life  of 
town  or  city. 

"Operating  a  punch  press  is  easier  than 
growing  rice  for  the  young  man— and  work- 
ing on  a  transistor  production  line  is  easier 
for  the  girl,"  la  the  way  it  was  illustrated 
tome. 

BETTER    DIET,    TAIXEE    CHILDREN 

Economically,  although  there's  a  consid- 
erable gap  between  the  Income  of  the  indus- 
trial worker  and  the  farmer,  the  living  stand- 
ard of  the  man  in  the  rice  paddies  is  better 
than  ever. 

The  government  sets  a  market  price  for 
the  farmer's  rice  and  also  a  consumer's  price. 
The  farmer  can  sell  the  government  as  much 
as  he  wishes  at  the  fixed  price  and  the  rest  at 
the  open  market  price. 

Rice,  it's  worth  noting.  Is  still  one-third  of 
the  food  budget.  (I  was  told  that  "gohan  " 
the  word  for  "boiled  rice,"  is  also  the  word  for 
"meal.")  But  there's  more  consumption  of 
meat  and  milk,  butter  and  cheese.  Children 
are  a  couple  of  inches  taller  In  this  genera- 
tion and  school  desks  have  had  to  be  made 
larger 


cities  were  laid  to  waste  Including  Tokyo 
from  fire  bombs.  (In  Tokyo  alone,  some 
700,000  buildings  were  destroyed.)  Also,  I 
sense  a  fear  that  an  expanded  war  covild  in- 
volve Japan." 

NARROW  VIEW  ON  VIETNAM 

There  is  the  obvious  tendency  to  view  the 
Vietnam  war  strictly  by  itself,  as  a  civil  war, 
Instead  of  as  a  piece  of  a  larger  moslac.  Jap- 
anese who  have  thought  it  through  realize 
that  a  Communist-dominated  southeast 
Asia  would  pose  a  real  threat  to  Japan,  but 
they  seem  a  minority  at  present. 

"I'm  convinced,"  one  Far  East  expert  told 
me,  "that  if  you  stopped  100  Japanese  at 
random  and  aeked  them  to  vote  'yes'  or  'no' 
on  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam,  especially  on  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  you'd  get  a  ma- 
jority of  'no's'." 

He  added  that  he  felt  the  Japanese  press 
wasn't  sufficiently  stressing  the  larger  impli- 
cations. Last  fall  especially  there  was  sharp 
U.S.  criticism  of  the  Tokyo  papers'  Vietnam 
coverage,  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Douglas  MacArthur  II,  Under  Secretary 
George  Ball,  and  even  Ambassador  Edwin  O. 
Reischauer,  who  fiatly  charged  bias  in  some 
of  the  reporting.  At  the  Malnichl,  I  was 
told  the  policy  favors  America's  presence  in 
Vietnam,  but  opposes  the  bombing  in  the 
north. 

"There  Is  a  deep  antiwar  feeling  in  Japan." 
a  top  Malnichl  executive  said.  "There  is  also 
a  feeling  of  guilt,  a  guilty  conscience,  over 
what  our  military  did  in  China  in  the 
thirties. 

"There  Is  a  subconscious  reaction  to  the 
fact  that  the  Vietnamese  being  killed,  south 
and  north,  are  Asians.  This  is  quite  aside 
from  the  merits  of  the  issues,  whether  the 
Issues  are  'good'  or  'bad.'  There  is  a  naive 
feeling  that  the  United  States  must  stop  the 
war  in  some  way. 

"On  this,  there  Is  a  large  segment  of  peo- 
ple against  American  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. But  there  is  a  segment  that  under- 
stands why  America  has  to  carry  out  its  com- 
mitment to  South  Vietnam." 

SEES  REAL  ISSUE  AS  CHINA 


[Prom  the  Honolulu  Advertiser, 

February  1966] 

Japan's  Key  Issue  :  Relations  With 

United  States 

(By  George  Chaplin) 

The  heart  of  Japanese  politics  turns  on  a 
single  question : 

What  should  be  the  degree  of  Japan's  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States? 

The  opposition  to  Prime  Minister  Eisaku 
Sato  and  the  present  Liberal  Democratic  gov- 
ernment wants  fewer  and  weaker  ties,  espe- 
cially on  the  military  side. 

Basically,  this  would  mean  getting  rid  of 
the  United  States-Japan  Security  Treaty 
which  was  put  in  effect  in  1952,  revised  in 
I960  and  comes  up  again— if  either  nation 
requests  It— in  1970. 

The  United  States  naturally  wants  the 
treaty  continued.  And  it  Is  overwhelmingly 
m  Japan's  Interest  as  well,  since  she  is  as- 
sured of  U.S.  protection,  while  spending  only 
»  fraction  of  her  own  budget  for  defense.  As 
long  as  the  Conservatives  are  In  power,  the 
prospect  is  for  renewal,  but  undoubtedly 
with  revisions  and  only  after  the  most  acri- 
monious debate  and  demonstrations. 

More  Immediately,  the  opposition  to  the 
Sato  administration  Is  zeroing  In  on  VS. 
policy  In  Vietnam  and  getting  a  great  deal 
Of  public  support,  even  from  people  generally 
pro-American,  especially  against  our  bomb- 
ing raids  on  North  Vietnam. 
"You  must  remember,"  one  American  said 
to  me,  "that  the  Japanese  are  terribly  sensi- 
tive to  bombing.  They  went  through  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  it.  We  tend  to  think 
mostly  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  but  many 


At  the  Japan  Times,  Its  president,  Shlntaro 
Pukushlma  said  about  Vietnam;  "If  we 
think  hard  and  get  to  the  bottom  of  It,  it  Is 
the  Chinese  problem.  The  confrontation  of 
Red  China  and  the  United  States  is  the  most 
tremendous  problem  in  the  world  today.  And 
we  are  located  so  close  to  Red  China. 

"A  solution  must  be  found  to  the  China 
problem  sooner  or  later.  A  contained  China 
or  a  victorious  China  in  southeast  Asia  will 
make  a  lot  of  difference — to  Japan  as  well  as 
to  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world. 

"I  very  much  would  like  to  see  Communist 
China  contained.  I  hope  America  will  suc- 
ceed In  Vietnam  and  make  a  stop  to  the  Chi- 
nese advance.  China  Is  finding  it  hard  to 
have  her  own  way  In  Africa  and  Asia  these 
days. 

"Perhaps  her  isolation  may  contribute  to 
normalized  thinking  in  time.  I  would  like 
to  see  America  succeed  In  the  containment 
of  China  and  at  the  same  time  start  to  think 
of  how  to  coexist  with  China. 

"If  the  United  States  doesn't.  It  is  pretty 
difficult  busines  for  us  to  organize  our  own 
China  policy  because  we  must  depend  on 
American  trade  relations." 

The  conversation  shifted  to  a  comparison 
of  Marxist  militancy  in  mainland  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Fukushima  observed  that  the  Soviet  Union 
in  50  years  Industrialized  and  significantly 
raised  living  standards  which  he  related  to  its 
more  moderate  foreign  policy,  but  he  added 
that  he  felt  it  would  take  China  much  longer, 
because  of  popxUatlon  pressure.  "It  will,"  he 
said,  "take  a  lot  of  patience  by  all." 

He  added  that  his  view  on  the  China  threat 
and  on  Vietnam  "Is  widely  held  but  not 


widely  expressed."  But  an  American  who 
knows  Japan  well  told  me  he  thought  Fuku- 
shima was  "too  optimistic." 

opposition  vote  is  rising 
Japan's  Government  formally,  if  passively, 
supports  the  United  States  on  Vietnam.  But 
the  opposition  to  the  government  casts  about 
40  percent  of  the  total  vote.  The  spectrum 
runs  all  the  way  from  the  evolutlonarv  Demo- 
cratic Socialists  on  the  milder  side  "(with  8 
percent)  to  the  revolutionary  Socialists  (28 
percent)  and  finally,  the  Peking-oriented 
Communists  (4  percent)  on  the  other  end. 
It  is  not  monolithic  opposition,  but  It  la 
opposition  and  it  has  risen  an  average  of  1 
percent  a  year  since  1946.  On  the  part  of 
the  leftists,  there  Is  a  strong  emotional  lean- 
ing toward  Communist  China.  And  among 
the  population  generally,  I  gather  there  is  no 
widespread  conception  that  Peking  could  be 
an  eventual  attacker.  This  may  trace  back 
to  strong  cultural  ties  with  China  over  the 
centuries. 

Another  major  newspaper  executive  said  he 
felt  about  one-third  of  the  Japanese  people 
are  anti-American  and  that  the  other  two- 
thirds  believe  "we  must  have  good  relation- 
ships, a  partnership,  with  the  United  States, 
based  on  both  national  interest  and  senti- 
ment." The  two-thirds,  he  said.  Include  the 
Democratic  Socialists. 

Aklra  Sono.  who  was  Foreign  Ministry 
spokesman  at  the  time  of  my  visit  and  has 
now  been  named  ambassador  to  Yugoslavia, 
cited  to  me  a  privately  taken  poll,  covering 
January  to  October  of  last  year,  on  how  the 
Japanese  people  feel  on  foreign  policy. 
(Some  70  percent  of  those  polled  responded; 
30  percent  did  not. ) 

Last  January,  he  said,  49  percent  of  the 
I>eople  wanted  Japan  to  remain  in  "the  free 
camip."  (This  dropped  to  37.9  percent  in 
Augtist.  climbed  a  bit  to  38.3  in  October,  still 
almost  11  percent  under  the  January  figure.) 
Those  favoring  a  move  to  the  Communist  side 
ranged  from  one-half  of  1  percent  to  1.6 
percent.  Those  who  declared  for  neutralism  : 
22.2  to  29.1  to  34.5  percent. 

"But,"  observed  Sono.  "even  in  West  Ger- 
many, you  And  about  30  percent  for  neu- 
tralism. 

"People  who  are  for  neutralism  think  It 
Is  not  a  real  policy.  It  is  important  to  recog- 
nize that  neutralism  Is  not  for  communism. 
You  have  to  count  those  favoring  it  as  being 
on  the  free  world  side.  The  majority  of 
Japanese  people,  then,  are  for  the  free  world." 

X7NITED  states   IS   STILL   "MOST  LIKED" 

Sono  said  the  same  poll  asked  the  Japanese 
which  country  they  liked  most.  The  United 
States,  he  said,  "is  always  first,  with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Switzerland  following. 
Russia  and  Red  China  are  not  so  well  liked." 

His  view  of  United  States-Japan  relaUons 
is  that  overall  "they  are  just  as  strong  as 
ever,  but  may  not  be  In  a  special  area  at 
a  particular  time.  In  the  Vietnam  war,  the 
Japanese  people  reflect  the  anti-war  feeling 
bom  of  their  own  experience.  The  public 
hopes  that  a  cease-flre  will  come  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  it  does  not  think  the  Vietnam 
war  was  caused  only  by  the  United  States." 

Sono  said  that  "the  Japanese  press  has 
reported  many  arguments  of  the  Communist 
side,  and  I  suppose  Americans  are  dissatis- 
fied with  that  fact.  But  in  recent  weeks  the 
Japanese  press  has  been  carrying  U.S.  argu- 
ments more."  He  added  that  taken  In  the 
long  run.  the  Japanese  press  is  fair. 

He  summed  up  his  view  of  United  States- 
Japan  relations  by  saying  he  believes  at  least 
60  percent  of  the  Japanese  public  is  for  the 
United  States  and  that  of  the  remaining  40 
percent  less  than  10  percent  is  against.  His 
was  the  most  optimistic  statement  I  heard 
along  these  lines  during  my  visit. 

I  asked  Sono  about  Okinawa  and  also  the 
Japan-Korea  normalization  treaty,  which 
after  14  years  of  negotiations  the  lower  house 
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of  ihe  Diet  passed  In  November  amid  large- 
scale  protest  demonstrations  lit  automati- 
cally look  eflect  30  days  l.^ter  in  mid-Decem- 
ber 1 

OKINAWA    REMAINS    A    HOT    ISSDC 

On  Oicmawa  Snno  said.  "While  we  would 
wish  Okinawa  under  our  jurisdiction,  we 
recijgnize  the  VS.  view  that  It  Is  needed  to 
Iceep  peace  In  Asia.  There  1b,  to  some  ex- 
vent,  a  discrepancy  between  sentiment  and 
reality      We  must  be  practical." 

I:  s  certain  that  when  renewal  of  the 
United  States-Japan  Security  Treaty  Is  de- 
bated, the  opponents  will  make  a  hot  Issue  of 
Olclnawa.  our  key  base  in  the  Par  East.) 

On  the  South  Korea  pact,  Sono  pointed 
out  that  the  demonstrations  in  Korea  had 
been  to  gain  more  favorable  terms,  while 
those  m  Japan  "reflected  the  co)d  war  in 
Japan  '  and  were  sponsored  by  Communlsta 
and  Socialists  who  want  closer  relatione  with 
N.>rth  Korea  and  Red  China." 

The  majority  of  Japanese,  inclxidlng  the 
Democratic  Socialist  Party,  he  said,  are  for 
the  treaty. 

He  renilnded  me  that  Japan  had  contrtji^ed 
South  Korea  for  more  than  40  years,  and 
that  resentment  by  the  Korean  people  was 
Inevitable 

But  both  governments  have  tried  to  make 
relations  better  The  treaty  must  be  unsat- 
isfactory for  bi^th  sides:  the  very  nature  of 
the  situation  makes  for  that  " 

FORMOSA    POLICT    IRIS    PKKtNO 

I  ajked  Scino  abn;u  Japan's  relations  with 
Russia  and  with  mainland  China, 

"Red  China."  he  replied  "want*  to  get  full 
diplomatic  relations  with  Japan  and  wants 
recognition  by  Japan  that  Formoaa  belongs 
to  R*1  China  We  in  Japan  have  special 
relations  with  Porm'Tsa  which  Is  close  to  ub 
and  perhaps  more  impcirtant  to  Japan  than 
to  tha  United  States 

"We  cannot  concede  that  Pormoea  belongs 
to  Red  China  without  asking  the  p)eople 
there.  We  cannot  decide  for  them.  We  like 
to  continue  friendly  relations  with  Pormoea 
In  the  future  " 

(I  gather  that  politically  conscious  For- 
mosans  like  the  Japanese,  who  used  to  con- 
trol them,  much  better  than  the  Nationalist 
Chinese,  who  now  do.  Also  Japan  has  the 
second  largest  Investment  In  Formosa,  after 
the  United  States 

Son:)  said  "the  policy  of  Japan  regarding 
PormosH  makes  Peking's  leaders  angry. 
There  ure  n  >  Japanese  diplomatic  representa- 
tives In  Peking  Because  policies  on  both 
side«  are  so  different,  we  do  not  expect  the 
ewtablishmeni  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Peking  In  the  near  future," 

Japan,  of  course,  voted  against  Red  China's 
being  seated  In  the  UN  when  the  Issue  came 
up  last  fall  And  Premier  Sato  at  the  end 
of  November  took  note  In  the  Diet  of  Red 
China's  future  nuclear  threat  to  Japan. 

OI-R     Mil  rXART    STATUS    IN     JAPAN 

This  was  the  first  such  top-level  expression 
of  apprehension  and.lt  reaffirms  Japan's  de- 
pendence upon  the  United  States  for  mili- 
tary protection  The  Japanese  Self-Defense 
Forces— a  title  designed  to  harmonize  with 
the  "no  war"  clause  the  United  States  placed 
in  the  Constitution  during  the  Occupation — 
hive  about  300.000  men. 

US  forces  in  Japan,  mostly  Air  Force, 
range  from  40.000  to  50.000.  with  a  slightly 
higher  number  of  dependents 

They  employ  more  than  50,000  Japanese, 
who  receive  about  S108  million  a  year  In 
wages,  and  they  spend  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion a  year  for  supplies,  equipment,  utlUtlea, 
transportation,  construction  and  contractual 
services 

U  S.  forces  use  about  150  faculties,  some  of 
the  more  important  being  the  Navy  ship  re- 
pair yard  at  Tokoeuka.  another  base  at 
Sasebo,  thw  Air  P>3rce  stations  at  Tacmk»w», 


Mlsawa,   Tokota.   and   Itazuke,   the   Marine 
Corps  air  station  at  Iwakunl. 

There  Is  an  agreement  not  to  use  the 
bases  directly  for  combat  operations,  but 
their  existence  provides  an  ever-ready  Issue 
for  the  leftists.  They  also  are  a  source  of 
considerable  Irritation  to  Red  China  and  to 
Russia  as  well. 

BZTTKR    RELATIONS   WTTR    mXTSS 

On  Russia,  Sono  traced  for  me  the  rela- 
tionship since  the  time  In  1951  when  the 
Soviets  cdld -shouldered  the  San  Francisco 
peace  treaty  conference. 

Prom  then  until  1956,  be  said,  relations  be- 
tween Japan  and  Russia  were  "very  bad."  In 
that  year,  however,  "our  Prime  Minister  Ha- 
toyama  visited  Moscow  and  signed  a  com- 
mimlque.  Since  then  we've  bad  full  diplo- 
matic relations — but  not  a  peace  treaty  yet" 
(ftflmarily  because  of  the  dispute  over  the 
two  large  Islands  In  the  Kurtle  chain —  Kuna- 
shlrl  and  Etorofu — which  the  Russians  seized 
at  the  end  of  World  War  n  and  wont  re- 
turn) . 

Russia  also  was  against  "good  United 
States-Japan  relations,  but  in  the  last  2 
years  Russia  has  changed.  Now  Russia  wants 
to  have  better  relations  with  Japan,"  a 
change  which  he  related  to  the  Slno-Sovlet 
dispute. 

"The  Japanese  Government  wants  better 
relations  with  Russia  and  hopes  that  Russia 
will  recognize  the  special  natiu'e  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  Japan  and  the  United 
States."  Then,  he  said,  there  can  be  peace- 
ful coexistence. 

Sono  mentioned  the  negotiations  for  an 
airline  agreement  between  Japan  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  whereby  Japan  Air  Lines  would 
fly  there  and  Aeroflot  would  fly  to  Japan, 
and  for  an  economic  treaty.  Both  were 
finally  signed  in  Moscow  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago. 

As  £k)no  summed  up,  Japan's  relations  'with 
Russia  are  now  "the  best  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n, 

[Prom  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Pebrviary 

Japan's  Dkmocract:  How  Firm? 

(By  George  Chaplin) 

JuBt  bow  deeply — or  thinly — imbedded  is 
democracy  In  Japan? 

Here  are  answers  I  got  when  I  asked  the 
question: 

Prom  an  American  news  correspondent: 
"A  lot  of  changes  implanted  in  Japan  during 
the  occupation  are  more  on  the  stirface  than 
In  the  underlying  structure  of  society  or  In 
the  scale  of  values," 

FYom  a  Japanese  newspaper  editor:  "The 
roots  of  democracy  are  deep  enough  now.  but 
20  years  is  a  short  time  for  us  to  practice. 
We  are  gradually  evolving  a  Japanese  brand 
of  democracy." 

Prom  a  Western  observer:  "There  Is  a 
strong  Marxist  line  of  thought  In  some  mi- 
nority elements  of  the  society,  althotigb  there 
is  some  evidence  that  is  beginning  to  wane." 

Prom  a  Japanese  Government  official  with 
considerable  diplomatic  service  abroad: 
"Democracy  has  a  success  story  in  Japan. 
There  is  a  higher  standard  of  living  than 
prewar.  There  is  the  matter  of  getting  re- 
sponsibility to  be  commensurate  'with  lib- 
erty." 

democracy  not  ruixT  new 

Prom  a  Japanese  business  leader:  "One 
error  of  the  occupation  was  that  it  assumed 
the  Japanese  people  knew  only  militarism 
and  had  no  experience  in  the  democratic 
process.  And  so  it  operated  with  the  idea  of 
'Well  teach  you  everything  about  democ- 
racy.' " 

Prom  a  long-time  expert  on  Japaneae  af- 
fairs: "It  Is  only  partly  true  that  Japanese 
democracy  is  a  postwar  development.  There 
were  aspects  of  democracy  In  the  Meljl  Pe- 
riod  (1868-19ia)   wltb  a  constitution   (pro- 


mulgated in  1889)  and  a  Diet  (first  elected 
in  1890) . 

"There  were  elections,  at  first  with  re- 
stricted suffrage  but  with  secret  ballot.  By 
the  mld-1920'8  the  Japanese  had  universal 
male  suffrage.  There  were  strong  newspapers, 
reasonably  Independent,  from  the  I890's  to 
the  1930'6  when  the  government  clamped 
down  and  got  increasingly  restrictive  up  to 
and  through  World  War  II. 

"In  the  earlier  period  there  were  cases 
where  newspapers  were  suppressed  or  editors 
arrested,  but  In  general  the  country  had  a 
strong  press.  True,  in  much  of  this  period 
there  were  restrictions  on  the  power  of  the 
Diet,  which  did  not  control  the  Cabinet  and 
had  only  partial  control  of  the  budget.  Also, 
the  government  could  issue  ordinances.  But, 
the  fact  Is.  that  Japanese  democracy  In  the 
1920'8  and  1930's  was  more  advanced  than  in 
many  underdeveloped  nations  today. 

"Elections  prewar  were  reasonably  well  run. 
There  was  more  direct  bribery  than  In  ours, 
but  less  miscounting  of  votes." 

WHAT  the  occupation   Dm 

And  what  of  more  recent  years? 

"Well."  he  said,  "th,e  occupation  Intro- 
duced  women's  suffrage,  brought  about  land 
reform,  diminished  the  role  of  the  Emperor, 
'Virtually  eliminated  the  power  of  the  army 
and  navy,  broke  up  the  Zaibatsu  (the  system 
under  which  a  handful  of  families  controlled 
Industry  and  trade),  and  increased  unionism 
and  education. 

"There's  no  doubt  that  Japan  is  more 
democratic  than  ever  before.  But  there  was 
this  background," 

Japan,  he  said,  had  a  middle  class  as  early 
as  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 

"They  knew  a  good  deal  about  business 
a  long  time  ago.  Commodity  markets,  for 
example,  were  developed  in  Osaka  in  the  last 
century  almost  simultaneously  with  markets 
in  Western  Europe.  I  think  the  first  Euro- 
pean market,  in  Brussels,  was  only  10  years 
earlier  than  Osaka's. 

"Osaka  in  that  period  was  trading  in  fu- 
tures, using  margins,  etc.  The  House  of 
Mitsui  made  a  fortune  by  developing  a  sys- 
tem of  bills  of  lading.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  when  Japan  began  In  the  late 
1 9th  century  to  open  up,  the  Industrial  revo- 
lution In  America  was  only  a  few  decades  old. 

"Kyoto,  for  example,  had  electric  street- 
cars In  1896  when  San  Francisco  was  still 
using  horsecars. 

"Western  business  influence  'took*  In  Ja- 
pan because  Japan  already  had  entrepre- 
neurs," 

HIGH    LEVEL    OF    SCHOOLING 

I  asked  him  about  the  earlier  developments 
in  education, 

"Japan,"  he  said,  "was  already  50  percent 
literate  when  Commodore  Perry  arrived  (In 
1853),  That's  a  higher  literacy  rate  than 
most  Asian  countries  have  today, 

"Japan  now  not  only  has  the  highest 
level  of  education  in  Asia  but  is  also  ahead 
of  Europe.  The  people  are  nearly  100  per- 
cent literate,  as  literate  as  the  United  States. 
A  higher  percentage  of  high  school  graduates 
go  to  colleges  and  universities  than  in  any 
country  except  the  United  States  and  Israel. 
The  figure  Is  higher  than  in  Canada  or 
Australia." 

But  while  the  education  level  of  Japan's 
young  people  is  high,  so  is  the  frustration 
level.  They  seem  to  be  groping  for  a  sense 
of  values  that  has  meaning  to  them. 

Almost  everyone  I  talked  with  mentioned 
that  many  of  the  younger  people  regard 
liberty  as  license. 

A  Japanese  newspaper  publisher  said, 
"Toung  people  may  be  too  self -asserting,  and 
yet  the  new  college  graduates  are  certainly 
more  capable  than  in  my  time  45  years  ago. 
The  problem  for  some  time  to  come  Is  this — 
the  sense  of  freedom  and  the  rights  of  Indi- 
viduals are  weU  founded,  but  with  individual 
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rights  must  be  responsibility  to  the  com- 
munity and  a  sense  of  restraint." 

(This  interview  was  during  the  time 
thousands  were  demonstrating  near  the  Diet 
against  the  Japan-Korean  Normalization 
Treaty,  I  saw  hundreds  of  extra  policemen 
waiting — and  even  being  fed — in  parked  vans 
should  trouble  erupt.  But  the  marchers 
seemed  peaceable,  and  at  least  at  one  comer 
I  passed  they  had  stopped  for  a  red  traffic 
light.) 

OCCtrPATlON  AITECTS  PRESENT 

Another  leader  of  the  Japanese  press  re- 
lated some  past  history  to  the  present. 

"The  parliamentary  system,"  he  said,  "had 
been  a  strong  element  in  Japanese  life  from 
the  Meijl  period  until  the  prewar  era  of 
militarism.  We  had  two  strong  political 
parties.  There  was  an  active,  if  relatively 
small,  labor  movement.  But  the  China  In- 
cident ruined  things.  The  military's  power 
Increased  and  with  it  the  suppression  of  the 
parliamentary  system.  This  set  Japan  out 
on  the  path  that  led  to  the  Second  World 
War. 

"After  the  war  came  the  occupation.  I 
feel  its  land  reform  was  very  successful  but 
it  made  errors  in  education  and  labor  fields." 

I  asked  if  he  would  elaborate. 

■Regarding  education,  in  the  United  States 
you  have  a  good  strong  university  or  uni- 
versities in  each  State.  So  the  occupation 
gave  one  directive  that  Japan  must  have  a 
university  in  each  prefecture. 

"But  there  were  not  enough  teachers  or 
equipment  and  the  standards  that  resulted 
were  not  high  enough.  Japan  had  a  tradi- 
tion of  a  number  of  high-standard  high 
schools,  but  the  occupation  leveled  these  out. 
To  have  such  a  tradition  destroyed  doesn't  fit 
the  feeling  of  the  Japanese  people." 

Did  he  favor  a  system  of  education  pri- 
marily for  the  elite?  He  said  he  was  for 
general  education  but  that  the  elite  schools 
should  not  have  been  "leveled  out." 

GOOD  mEA  BUT  "TOO  TAST" 

On  labor,  he  said  the  basic  policy  of  the 
occupation  to  foster  trade  unions  was  good, 
but  it  tried  "to  Impose  on  Japan  a  labor  sys- 
tem of  a  very  high  standard,  vrtth  the  long 
traditions  the  United  States  and  British^ 
unions  had — and  Japan  was  unprepared  foi'* 
this.  The  occupation  didn't  accompany  its 
policy  with  the  order  and  training  that  were 
necessary. 

"It  was  a  great  Jvunp  from  almost  nothing 
to  everything.  So  instead  of  sticking  to 
economic  demands,  the  union  movement 
took  on  a  strong  political  coloration.  Jap- 
anese labor  was  not  sophisticated  enough 
postwar  to  handle  what  the  occupation 
wanted." 

He  cited  the  teachers'  union  and  said  it 
had  gone  beyond  the  seeking  of  good  pay 
and  working  conditions. 

"In  the  old  days  the  teacher  was  more 
respected  than  the  parents.  Now  the  teach- 
er's role  is  mixed  with  unionism  and  some 
seek  to  concentrate  more  on  teaching  ideolo- 
gies than  their  assigned  subjects.  Some 
teach  communism.  This  leftist  orientation 
has  been  remedied  to  some  extent,  but  con- 
fusion still  exists. 

"Fortunately,  Japan  has  been  able  to  make 
good  progress  economically,  but  in  education 
and  labor  I  believe  the  policies  the  occupa- 
tion Imposed  were  excessive.  Japanese  tra- 
dition could  not  accept  them  and  this  caused 
confusion  and  disorder  that  still  exists. 

"In  labor,  the  reason  is  that  the  Socialists 
are  not  acUng  like  the  Labor  Party  in  Britain. 
The  labor  movement  in  Japan  is  not  accus- 
tomed to  English  patterns." 

TEN  MILLION  NOW  IN  UWIONS 

Under  occupation  encouragement,  tmlon 
membership  Jumped  from  the  prewar  figure 
of  500,000  to  3  mllUon  In  1  year.  It  is  now 
at  10  million,  some  40  percent  of  the  labor 
force. 


The  lEU-gest  organization  Is  Sohyo,  the  Gen- 
eral Coimcll  of  Trade  Unions  of  Japan,  with 
about  4  million  members,  of  which  about 
2.5  million  are  In  local  or  national  govern- 
ment employee  unions  and  the  rest  in 
industry. 

Second  In  size  Is  Domel.  the  more  con- 
servative Japanese  Confederation  of  Labor, 
with  1.8  million.  Except  for  100,000  in  the 
public  sector,  all  are  industrial  workers. 

Domel,  which  supports  the  Democratic 
Socialists,  takes  a  dim  view  of  Sohyo,  which 
backs  the  Socialist  Party. 

Koichl  Kihata,  director  of  Domei's  Inter- 
national affairs  bureau,  described  Sohyo's 
philosophy  to  me  as  one  of  class  struggle. 

"The  Japanese  Communist  Party  Is  small," 
he  said,  "and  so  it  Is  to  the  advantage  of 
Moscow  and  Peking  to  try  to  utilize  Sohyo 
as  and  when  they  can. 

"In  1960  Sohyo  demonstrated  against  the 
United  States-Japan  Security  Treaty.  This 
year  it  carried  the  biggest  slogan  against  the 
Japan-Korea  Normalization  Treaty.  It  says 
its  official  position  is  'positive  neutralism.' 
but  the  practical  fact  Is  that  It  sent  a  big 
mission  and  rescue  goods  to  North  Vietnam, 
not  to  South  'Vietnam." 

SOHYO  PICKS  WARSAW  MEET 

He  said  that  last  July  at  an  Amsterdam 
meeting  of  the  International  Confederation 
of  Free  Trade  Unions.  Domel  had  a  delega- 
tion but  Sohyo  did  not.  Instead.  Sohyo  sent 
a  30-man  delegation  to  the  World  Federa- 
tion of  Trade  Unions  In  Warsaw,  Kihata 
said. 

He  said  Domei's  position  is  that  "Sohyo  Is 
following  the  Communist  line  according  to 
their  actions.  Sohvo  is  more  political  than 
trade  unionist  and  the  Japanese  Socialist 
Party  is  a  captive  of  Sohyo." 

In  my  talks  with  Kihata  and  others,  it 
seemed  clear  that  Communist  influence  in 
some  individual  unions  is  strong  and  that 
there  Is  a  contlntilng  effort  by  leftists  to 
seek  union  control  wherever  they  can.  This, 
of  covu-se.  they  hope  to  translate  into  politi- 
cal gain. 


[Prom   the    Honolulu    Advertiser,    February 
1966) 

Japan's  Recession  Is  More  a  Breather 
(By  George  Chaplin) 

Japan  Is  In  the  second  year  of  what  Is 
painfully  and  repeatedly  termed  a  business 
"recession." 

There  has  been  a  sharp  drop  In  the  na- 
tional growth  rate.  There  have  been  bank- 
ruptcies, mostly  in  the  small  and  medium 
business  field  but  Including  at  least  one 
large  enterprise.  Dividends  in  many  cases 
have  been  reduced  or  passed. 

But  simultaneously  there  is  full  employ- 
ment, even  shortages  in  certain  skilled  Jobs. 
Personal  Incomes  are  up.  (Wages  have  risen 
al)out  10  percent  a  year  for  the  last  5  years.) 
There  has  been  a  fairly  strong  rise  in  con- 
sumer prices.  Exports  are  going  at  a  rate 
of  25  percent  above  last  year's.  And  agricul- 
tural imports  from  the  United  States  rose 
from  «764  million  In  1964  to  $800  million 
last  year. 

A  better  word  than  "recession"  Is  prob- 
ably "pause."  (Remember  several  years  ago 
when  Ha'wall's  growth  became  less  feverish 
and  there  were  mainland  stories  about 
"clouds  over  Paradise?".)  Jaf>an,  whose 
economy  had  been  expanding  for  more  than 
a  decade  at  the  fantastic  rate  of  10  percent 
a  year.  Is  now  running  3  to  4  percent. 

"Itll  probably  stabilize  around  7  percent." 
one  Far  East  expert  in  economics  told  me, 
"and  that's  very  good.  In  the  long  pull, 
although  it's  presently  a  painful  experience, 
what's  happening  is  probably  healthy  for 
the  economy," 

a   PAlfTAffTTC  ECONOMIC  OAtN 

Another  authoritative  source  said.  "It  can't 
be  denied  that  there  are  a  tot  of  ■tructurai 


problems  In  the  economy  and  that  enter- 
prises large  and  small  have  been  suffering 
from  a  profit  squeeze.  This  accounts  for  the 
urge  to  get  the  government  to  stimulate 
buying  demand." 

But,  he  went  on.  "let's  remember  that  the 
Japanese  economy  Is  the  'wunderklnd'  of  the 
world  in  the  last  10  years.  The  motor  has 
been  the  heavy  industrial  production." 

Here's  how  he  explained  it, 

"Enterprises  were  able  to  make  heavy  in- 
vestments because  the  government  adopted 
monetary  policies  which  made  it  possible. 
The  government  was  determined  to  carry  on 
rapid  economic  growth  and  It  gave  private 
enterprise  a  free  rein  and  an  abundance  of 
credit." 

As  reasons  for  Japan's  phenomenal  growth 
(over  the  years  since  the  Korean  war.  which 
gave  It  a  great  push  forward  after  a  dismal 
post- War  II  economic  period),  he  cited: 

An  abundant  labor  supply. 

Abundant  savings. 

A  skilled  managerial  class  and  technical 
competence. 

Great  success  In  developing  markets 
abroad. 

No  slack,  up  to  1964,  In  Internal  demand, 
or  external. 

People's  consumption  desires  were  almost 
Insatiable.  The  export  market  was  also 
highly  demanding.  The  Government  policy 
was  on  a  forced -draft  basis  that  simply  "over- 
heated" the  economy. 

The  economy  grew  faster  than  Japan's 
resources  permitted.  The  country  was  living 
beyond  its  income.  And  it  showed  up  at 
times  as  a  balance-of-payment«  deficit.  Im- 
ports of  raw  materials  went  up  and  up  until 
earnings  from  exports  couldn't  keep  up  with 
them. 

the  remedy  for  imbalance 

'Whenever  that  happ>ened,  the  Government 
toek  corrective  action.  It  tightened  up  on 
credit,  forced  firms  to  slow  their  production 
and  their  imports  and  'to  unload  Inventories 
until  the  balance-of-pajrments  situation  was 
straightened  out. 

Then  credit  was  eased  again  and  Japan 
started  back  on  the  upcurve.  For  20  years 
there  has  been  a  straight  line  upward,  with 
some  curves  within  the  straight  line.  Japan 
doubled  her  gross  national  product  between 

1963  and  1963.  In  1960.  the  late  Prime  Min- 
ister Ikeda  said.  'Let's  double  In  the  sixties." 

This  worked  fine  except  in  the  spring  of 

1964  the  country  ran  into  another  balance- 
of -payments  deficit  and  the  Government  put 
on  the  monetary  brakes. 

The  balance  of  payments  was  corrected 
In  early  1965  and  the  monetary  people 
proceeded  to  use  the  same  policies  as  In 
the  past.  They  reduced  the  Bank  of  Japan 
discount  rate.  They  withdrew  restraining 
influence  and  eased  money  again. 

They  expected  the  economy  to  ttirn 
around  and  g^row  rapidly  again — as  it  had 
after  recessions  in  1957  and  1961 — but  it 
didn't.  Something  was  new  and  different. 
Internal  demand  didn't  ret'urn.  That's 
mostly  what  this  recession  is  about. 

The  heavy  Investments  in  new  industrial 
output  had  been  made  without  regard  to  the 
market's  ability  to  consume.  "Production 
first"  was,  In  effect,  the  slogan.  There  is  the 
additional  fact  that  many  large  Japanese 
companies,  while  technologically  topflight, 
are  behind  the  times  in  management  struc- 
ture and  in  marketing. 

Too  often,  one  man  in  a  big  firm  makes 
virtually  all  the  decisions.  I  gather  this  Is 
now  beginning  to  change,  with  more  delega- 
tion of  authority  to  key  executives. 

In  marketing,  few  large  enterprises  have 
sales  divisions,  but  instead  use  trading  com- 
panies. Mitsui  Trading  Co..  Mitsubishi  Trad- 
ing Co..  and  C.  Itoh  Trading  Co.  are  among 
the  giants  In  this  field. 

BANKS  plat  TnraWVAL  BOLX 

Another  result  of  the  Government's  forced- 
draft  policy,  In  combination  with  the  tut 
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seiup,  l8  thai  the  ratio  of  equity  (or  In- 
vested capital  to  loan  (or  borrowed)  capital 
In  Japitnese  enterprises  Is  extremely  low. 

It  runs  about  27  percent  equity  capital 
and  63  percent  loan  capital  (wltlf^An  expen- 
sive overhead  In  paying  loan  charges)  as 
against  the  U.S.  equity  figure  of  67  to  68 
percent. 

This  means  that  through  credit  the  banks 
play,  by  our  standards,  an  inordinately  Im- 
portant role  In  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  businesses.  (I  was  told  that  new  In- 
dustrial money  raised  In  the  stock  market 
Is  a  fraction  of  1  percent,  and  that  there  is 
no  effective  market  In  Japan  for  Industrial 
bonds  ) 

Banks  are  big  stockholders  In  most  of  the 
big  companies,  and  usually  have  two  or  three 
of  the  directors.  Corporations  may  tie  them- 
selves largely  to  one  bank  or  deal  with  sev- 
eral. Take  Toyota  Auto.  Its  basic  bank  Is 
Sumitomo.  But  Toyota  also  borrows  from 
Dolwa  Bank.  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  which 
has  a  contract  with  Toyota  to  take  100  per- 
cent of  Its  output,  minus  U.S.  military  needs, 
get  Its  financing  from  Mitsui. 

In  Japan,  I  was  told,  many  banks  keep  only 
between  1  and  3  percent  of  deposits  In  liquid 
assets.    The  American  figure  is  much  higher. 
POWHTErcr:.  ba.^jk  or  japan 
When  a  bank  needs  money  to  lend  to  In- 
dustry, the  main  source  la  the  Bank  of  Japan, 
the  equivalent  of  our  Federal  Reserve  System. 
"Since  It  Is  an  arm  of  Government,"  one 
American  newsman  explained  to  me,  "It  Is 
responsive  to  the  views  of  Oovernment  minis- 
tries whether  or  not  to  permit  certain  eco- 
nomic projects. 

"The  Bank  of  Japan  can  be  behind  the 
paper  submitted  to  It  and  examine  what  the 
money  is  needed  for,  in  a  way  the  'Fed' 
doesn't  do  If  the  bank  It  Is  dealing  with  has 
Its  affairs  In  order.  In  egect.  It  can  decide 
whether  the  proposed  steelmlll  or  spinning 
or  chemical  plant  should  be  built  or  not. 

"National  planning  ls  a  combination  of 
government  and  Industry.  You  might  say 
Japan  has  the  unusual  combination  of  state 
planning  with  the  best  of  vigorous  Western 
capitalism." 

Another  source  said  that  because  of  the 
recession  some  Industries  have  formed  tem- 
porary cartels,  to  curtail  production.  For 
ex.^mplp  the  textile  Industry  agreed  to  a  10- 
f-ier'-en:  cutback.  Steelmakers  and  electrical 
appliance  manuf.icturers  also  entered  Into 
cutback  arrangements  " 

Dr  Saburo  Okita,  who  Is  executive  director 
of  the  Japan  Economic  Research  Center  and 
special  assistant  to  the  Minister  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Planning  Agency,  told  me  that  na- 
tional planning  in  Japan  consists  mostly  at 
providing  guidelines, 

"The  basic  nature  of  the  present  Japanese 
economy  is  a  highly  competitive  market 
economy,"  he  sold, 

SOCIAL     SZDX     GETS     ATTINTION 

More  money  now  will  be  encouraged  to 
go  into  the  public  sector  for  those  needs 
passed  over  while  Japan  was  building  her 
heavy  industrial  economy — housing,  port  fa- 
cUlUes,  wateh»ays,  schools,  libraries,  roads, 
and  sewers 

The  Osaka-Tokyo  Railroad  line  la  probably 
the  best  in  the  world,  but  only  40  percent 
of  Tokyo's  houses  have  sewer  connections 
I  the  rest  using  cesspools  and  "honey  buck- 
ets" '■ 

Except  for  ceruiin  super  highways,  roads 
are  not  up  to  Western  standards  and  this 
creates  a  dra^  on  the  development  of  rural 
areas 

It  filso  affects  the  price  structure,  by 
making  it  coctly  to  bring  produce  to  town. 
Someone  told  me  that,  at  times,  vegetable 
and  fruit  prices  la  Tokyo  are  higher  than  In 
the  United  States,  despite  the  lower  living 
standard  of  the  Japanese  rarmer. 


Housing  Is  in  an  extremely  bod  way,  du( 
In  part  to  the  tremendous  wartime  destrw 
tlon. 

"Japan's  most  serious  bottleneck,"  Dr. 
Oklta  said,  "Is  bousing." 

He  added  that  most  houses  presently  are 
"too  small  to  hold  many  appliances,  and  that 
as  new  homes  jwe  built  they  tend  to  be  some- 
what larger."  Many  also  are  provided  with 
parking  speu;e. 

THEBX'S    KKED    TOR    ZOmNG 

Public  housing  Is  limited  to  four  stories, 
without  elevators  or  central  heating.  Except 
for  high-Income  people,  private  apartments 
are  mostly  In  the  suburbs  and  this  creates 
serious  commuting  problems.  It's  also  worth 
noting  there's  no  zoning  and  this  will  have 
to  be  faced  before  long  to  keep  the  present 
patchwork  from  becoming  even  more  critical. 

It's  clear  that  Japan  has  done  what  we 
did  until  well  into  this  century  and  what 
Russia  did  until  quite  recently — it  built  up 
industry  at  the  expense  of  the  social  side. 
Now  it  will  begin  catching  up.  "It's  a  painful 
thing  for  them  to  go  through,"  one  American 
told  me,  but  the  Japanese  are  mature  that 
way. 

To  help  stimulate  the  economy,  the  Gov- 
ernment last  June  began  spending  to  build 
waterways  and  sewers.  It  shortly  plans  to 
Issue  $900  million  in  bonds,  to  cover  heavier 
expenses  and  a  tax  loss  due  to  the  recession, 
following  up  with  a  $1.5  billion  bond  issue  to 
finance  public-sector  spending. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  whom 
the  bonds  should  be  sold — to  the  banks  or 
the  public — but  the  Government  seems  In  a 
good  position  to  float  the  securities.  It  has 
no  public  debt  to  speak  of,  something  like 
5  percent  of  its  gross  natlonsil  product. 

[Prom   the   Honolulu   Advertiser, 
February  1966] 

Japan's  Industry  Now  Tamo  in  World 
(By   George    Chaplin) 

There  was  once  a  time  when  the  "Made  In 
Japan"  label  carried  the  image  of  Inferior 
merchandise.  Today  it  is  an  imprint  of 
quality  in  a  wide  range  of  products — from 
steel  to  cameras,  from  ships  to  TV  sets. 

Japan  in  1966  is  one  of  the  world's  great 
Industrial  powers — fifth  in  total  goods  and 
services.  It  is  led  only  by  the  United  States, 
Britain,  West  Germany,  and  Prance.  In 
strictly  industrial  output,  it  is  tied  for  third 
with  West  Germany. 

It  is  first  in  shipbuilding  (with  40  percent 
of  the  world's  tonnage) ,  rayon  staple  produc- 
tion, and  radio  manufacturing;  second  In 
electronics  production,  petroleum  refining 
capacity;  third  in  the  output  of  crude  steel, 
machine  tools,  zinc,  cement,  and  sulfuric 
acid;  fourth  In  power  generation,  automo- 
bile production,  and  rolled  copper  tonnage; 
and  fifth  In  wool  and  pulp. 

What  was  happened  Is  that  Japan  has 
moved  from  a  light  to  a  heavy  IndUbtrlal  na- 
tion, although  small  and  medltun  dompanies 
still  aljound. 

"There  is  a  vividly  sharp  contrast  between 
well-developed  big  businesses  and  some 
primitive  aspects  of  the  economy,"  one  ex- 
pert observed  to  me. 

"Japan  has  some  of  the  most  advanced 
technology  and_  research  in  the  world,  but 
also  some  extremely  backward  areas.  There 
are,  for  example,  a  lot  of  small-scale  house- 
hold Industries,  There  are  far  more  small 
shops  than  In  the  United  States.  Perhaps 
you  could  say  this  aspect  Is  like  the  United 
States  In  the  1920's. 

"For  Japan  to  continue  developing  In 
world  competition,  it  will  have  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  backward  parts  of  Its  econ- 
omy." 

VISIT  TO  A  MAJOR  SHITTARO 

Jai>an  has  four  major  industrial  areas 

Tokyo- Yokohama,  Osaka-Kobe,  Nagoya,  and 


the  northern  part  of  Kyushu — and  I  visited 
plants  In  several. 

One  was  the  Mitsubishi  shipyard  at  Naga- 
saki, one  of  the  world's  greatest.  In  the  year 
just  past.  It  built  16  ships — In  tonnage  about 
half  of  the  output  of  all  the  Mitsubishi  yards 
and  some    15  percent   of   Japan's   total. 

The  parent  company,  Mitsubishi  Heavy 
Industries,  Inc.,  with  15  plants  around  the 
country,  is  capitalized  at  $220  mlUion,  has 
annual  sales  of  $1  billion.  It  makes  not  only 
ships,  but  autos,  aircraft,  trains,  turbines, 
engines,  and  industrial  machinery  for  steel] 
cement,  and  petrochemical  plants. 

The  Nagasaki  shipyard  alone  employs  13,000 
of  Mitsubishi's  85,000  workers.  I  spent  part 
of  an  afternoon  touring  the  vast  installation 
I  was  impressed  most  by  the  two  300-ton 
cranes  and  by  the  experimental  tank  where 
paraffin  ship  models  fitted  with  propellers 
make  test  runs  as  a  prelude  to  final  design- 
ing and  construction.  There  were  150  people 
at  work  in  the  lab,  Including  7  marine  archi- 
tects and  a  hydraulics  engineer. 

The  prospective  shipowner  brings  his 
needs  to  Mitsubishi  and  they  figure  the  de- 
sign best  for  him,  making  much  use  of  com- 
puters in  the  process. 

The  customers  include  companies  In  Japan, 
the  United  States.  Sweden,  Greece,  and  India 
although  many  of  the  ships  wind  up  fiylng 
Llberlan  or  Panamanian  flags.  The  yard  had 
a  2-year  backlog  of  orders,  so  It  can  main- 
tain a  stable  schedule. 

NO  CONTAINER  SHIPS  AS  YET 

I  aaked  about  automation. 

"Tankers  used  to  have  60  men,"  I  was  told. 
"Now  they  can  nin  automated  with  a  so- 
man complement.  We've  built  some.  Also 
some  of  the  ships  built  4  or  5  years  ago 
are  being  converted  to  automated  ships.  We 
get  many  inquiries  about  this,  and  also  about 
the  conversion  to  larger  ships." 

They  are  not  making  containerized  ships 
at  present.  "We  don't  have  the  shoreslde 
facilities,  roads,  etc.  now,  but  these  will  come. 
Meanwhile,  we  are  quite  busy." 

And  they  are  Indeed,  leading  the  United 
Kingdom.  Sweden,  and  West  Germany  (In 
that  order)  in  the  construction  of  vessels  to 
ply  the  seas  of  the  world. 

(At  Nagasaki  I  had  an  interesting  experi- 
ence that  Involved  former  VS.  Ambassador 
to  Japan,  John  Allison,  now  at  the  University 
of  Hawaii. 

(H.  Hlrose  of  Mitsubishi,  who  was  my  host, 
asked  if  I  knew  Allison.  I  said  I  did  and  he 
then  told  me  of  the  visit  of  Ambassador  and 
Mrs.  AlUson  to  Nagasaki  in  1955  for  the 
launching  of  a  45,000-ton  tanker  for  Tide- 
water Oil. 

(There  being  no  good  hotel  in  Nagasaki 
at  the  time,  the  restaurant  in  which  we  were 
eating  had  been  converted  into  quarters  for 
the  Allisons  and  an  air  conditioner  Installed 
so  they'd  be  comfortable.  Ten  years  later 
I  was  eating  in  their  "bedroom."  What  the 
Allisons  probably  don't  know  Is  that  the  local 
hotel  association  complained  about  the  whole 
business.  In  any  event,  there  now  are  good 
hotel  accommodations  In  Nagasaki.) 

AMONG    TOP    STEELMAKERS 

My  next  stop  was  at  the  Yawata  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.  works  in  Kltakyushu  City.  Pukuoka 
Prefectiu-e,  near  Kokura.  Japan  Is  the  third 
largest  steel  producer  in  the  world  (topped 
only  by  the  United  States  and  Russia)  and 
of  the  national  total,  Yawata  in  its  five  works 
tiurns  out  25  percent  of  the  pig  iron,  19 
percent  of  the  steel  Ingots  and  20  percent  of 
the  steel  products. 

Yawata,  I  was  told.  Is  the  world's  fifth 
largest  steel  company — after  United  States 
Steel,  Bethelehem,  Republic,  and  a  West  Ger- 
man firm. 

At  the  mill  I  visited — the  company  has 
another  called  Tobata  nearby  and  three  oth- 
ers in  Yamaguchl,  Osaka  and  Chlba  Prefec- 
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tures — I  followed  the  process  from  blcust  fur- 
nace to  such  finished  products  as  rails,  bars, 
tubes,  and  heavy  plates  for  shipbuilding. 

Yawata  gets  its  ore  from  India,  the  Philip- 
pines, Malaysia,  Goa,  Africa,  and  North  and 
South  America  (the  largest  source),  and 
while  It  is  near  the  Chlkuho  coal  field  In 
Kyushu,  It  has  to  import  more  than  half 
of  its  coking  coal  from  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Russia,  and  Australia. 

Of  the  company's  47,000  employees,  37,000 
are  at  the  Yawata  and  Tobata  plants.  Ten 
thousand  of  these  live  on  company  premises, 
paying  only  $3  a  month  rent  for  apartments, 
a  rather  typical  low-cost  arrangement  In 
large  Japanese  Industries.  Supermarkets, 
cafeterias,  clinics,  and  recreation  centers  are 
also  operated  by  Yawata.  (Some  large  com- 
panies charge  as  little  as  75  cents  a  month 
for  cafeteria  meals.)  For  those  who  want  to 
live  off  the  company  grounds,  Yawata  assists 
families  In  the  buying  of  houses  on  the  In- 
stallment plan. 

SEEING   CARS,    BIKES    MADE 

My  Industrial  tour  continued  to  the  Toyota 
Motor  Co.  operation  near  Nagoya  and  the 
Suzuka  factory  of  Honda  Motor  Co. 

Toyota  has  22,000  workers  who  turn  out 
45,000  cars  a  month.  (Since  1957,  some  400 
passenger  cars,  77  Jeep-type  vehicles  and  4 
small  trucks  have  been  exported  to  Hawaii.) 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  output  is  sold 
domestically  and  15  percent  abroad.  Right 
now.  Australia  Is  the  top  export  market,  tak- 
ing 23  to  24  percent,  but  it  recently  sharply 
Increased  Its  import  duties  and  the  United 
States,  which  now  buys  16  to  17  percent  of 
Toyota's  exports,  is  expected  to  become  its 
No.  1  overseas  ctistomer  this  year. 

Presently,  I  was  told,  Toyota  accounts  for 
2  percent  of  the  U.S.  Import  car  market. 
South  Africa  Is  Toyota's  third  best  foreign 
customer.  (By  coincidence,  these  export  fig- 
ures were  given  to  me  by  Yoshlhlko  Toura, 
the  son-in-law  of  Kollchi  Itoh,  president  of 
the  City  Bank  of  Honolulu.  Toura  has 
studied  at  the  East- West  Center  and  at  M.I.T. 
imder  Economist  Paul  Samuelson.) 

On  the  day  I  visited,  the  Toyota  Corona, 
a  medium-sized  passenger  car,  was  coming 
off  the  line  at  the  rate  of  1  every  2y2  minutes. 

BIG    JUMP    IN    PRIVATE    CARS 

The  recession  has  affected  Toyota's  truck 
production,  but  the  passenger  car  out- 
put is  still  rising.  As  of  1963.  Japan  had  1.2 
million  cars  being  used  by  95  million  people, 
c»mpared  with  80  million  cars  for  America's 
then  190  million. 

For  Japan,  this  wew  a  tremendous  Jump 
from  457,000  cars  in  1960;  663,951  in  1961  and 
889,032  in  1962— almost  a  tripling  In  4  years. 
Two-thirds  of  the  new  cars  are  being  bought 
on  the  Installment  plan. 

Some  cities — Tokyo,  Osaka,  Nagoya  among 
them — require  that  you  have  parking  space 
In  order  to  buy  a  car.  As  new  homes  are 
built,  it  is  usual  to  Include  such  space  (but 
not  a  garage). 

At  the  Honda  Suzuka  plant,  a  motorcycle 
Is  turned  out  every  12  seconds — 4,000  a  day, 
100,000  a  month,  1.2  million  a  year.  The 
other  three  plants  concentrate  on  trucks, 
general  engines  and  farm  machinery,  but  also 
produce  200,000  larger  motorcycles. 
'  Twenty-six  hundred  of  Honda's  8,000  work- 
ers are  at  Suzuka,  with  an  average  age  of  23.6 
years.  I  was  told  with  some  pride  that  in  the 
5  years  since  the  plant  was  founded  they  have 
Blade  45,000  suggestions  of  ways  to  Improve 
the  product.  Safety  is  stressed  "and  there  has 
been  no  major  accident  in  the  last  year  and 
a  half. 

DORM   rent:    $4.17   MONTHLY 

The  average  mcMithly  salary,  including 
semiannual  bonus.  Is  $135.  Income  taxes 
nm  alx)ut  10  percent.  Sixty  percent  of  the 
workers  live  In  a  company  accommodations, 
the  rent  for  bachelor  dormitories  being  $4.17 
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a  month,  for  houses,  $17.79.  The  40  percent 
who  live  in  their  own  houses  get  a  rent 
subsidy  to  balance  out  with  the  rent  of  those 
in  company  quarters. 

I  was  told  that  61  percent  of  the  workers 
were  graduates  of  senior  high  schools,  36 
percent  of  technical  high  schools,  and  4  per- 
cent of  colleges  and  universities.  Ninety- 
five  percent  of  the  workers  have  their  own 
motorcycles,  bought  on  the  Installment  plan. 
Honda  is  high  in  Japanese  exports,  ship- 
ping 350,000  motorcycles  a  year  to  the  United 
States.  The  other  two  Japanese  manufac- 
turers, Yamaha  find  Suzuki,  each  export 
45,000  units  a  year  to  the  United  States. 
When  I  asked  about  research,  I  was  told  that 
Honda  spends  $10  million,  3  percent  of  its 
income,  each  year. 

To  get  a  view  of  lighter  industry,  I  visited 
Toshiba  and  Sony  plants  In  the  suburbs  of 
Tokyo.  (The  former  president  of  Toshiba, 
Talzo  Ishlzaka,  was  the  prime  mover  in  the 
contribution  by  Japanese  Industrialist  of  the 
lovely  garden  back  of  Jefferson  Hall,  at  the 
East-West  Center.  He  also  was  the  recipient 
of  a  University  of  Hawaii  honorary  degree  In 
1964.) 

Toshiba  does  $800  million  a  year  In  sales — 
equally  divided  between  heavy  equipment, 
home  appliances,  and  electronics — and  90 
percent  Is  In  the  domestic  market,  10  percent 
overseas. 

Of  the  exports,  25  percent  goes  to  the 
United  States,  25  percent  to  Asia,  and  50 
percent  to  Europe  and  South  America. 

Toshiba's  26  plants  around  the  country 
employ  64,000,  with  22,000  In  office  work, 
42,000  In  production  and  related  work.  In 
color  TV  and  transistors  they  were  working 
two  shifts,  in  other  departments  one  shift, 
5  days  one  week,  6  days  the  next. 

An  executive  said  that  a  color  TV  set  with 
16-inch  screen  retails  for  $500.  "A  young 
man  in  the  United  States  makes  $400  a 
month,  but  $100  in  Japan,  so  a  color  TV  set 
would  cost  5  or  6  months  pay  for  him."  The 
company,  he  said,  has  a  finance  subsidiary 
for  installment  buying. 

BEXiAN  AS    8-MAN   OPERATION 

At  Sony,  I  was  handed  a  booklet  titled  "A 
Modern  Business  Miracle" — and  that  it  is. 
The  company  began  in  late  1945,  2  months 
after  the  war  ended,  with  an  8-man  opera- 
tion In  a  single  room  of  a  bombed-out  Tokyo 
store. 

Six  years  later,  in  1951,  Sony  produced 
Japan's  first  tape  recorder;  in  1954  its  first 
commercial  transistor;  In  1955  Its  first  tran- 
sistor radio;  in  1959  the  world's  first  direct- 
view  transistorized  TV  set;  and  in  1962  a 
Micro  TV  (a  5-inch  picture  tube  set  weighing 
8  pounds) . 

Today,  Sony  employs  5,600  people  in  six 
plants,  sells  63  percent  of  Its  $80  million 
annual  output  In  export  to  90  countries.  In 
the  United  States,  Sony  has  offices  In  Los 
Angeles,  Chicago,  and  New  York. 

About  a  third  of  Sony's  employees  are  girls 
and  In  the  transistor  plant  I  visited  they 
formed  a  large  majority  of  the  production- 
line  workers.  They  live  in  a  company  dorm, 
take  courses  in  a  company  school  which  offers 
a  recognized  high  school  diploma,  and  take 
vacations  at  company-owned  resorts. 

It  was  obvious  even  on  a  brief  visit  that 
morale  and  prlde-ln-company  were  high.  It 
was  also  obvious  that  Sony  and  other  major 
Japanese  firms  are  turning  out  quality  prod- 
ucts which  can  hold  their  own  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

[Prom  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  February 
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In  Japan:  TIiaditional,  Modern  Coexist 

(By  George  Chaplin) 

The   favorite   reading   of   many  Japanee« 

businessmen  these  days  Is  about  Tokugawa 

leyasu — the  first  Tokugawa  shogun.    In  1600 

he  took  charge  of  the  country  and,  until  the 


Meljl   Restoration,    sealed    it    off    from    the 
world  for  250  years. 

Tokugawa  leyasu  was  a  machiavellian  type 
who  achieved  power  by  rather  devious  means. 
Why  has  he  rather  suddenly  become  a  subject 
of  renewed  Interest?  Is  there  any  real  sig- 
nificance in  this? 

One  Westerner  said  to  me,  "This  refiects 
a  restoration  of  national  conscience.  It's  per- 
fectly understandable." 

A  Tokyo  business  and  civic  leader  said, 
"This  doesn't  mean  nostalgia  for  a  feudal 
age."  He  added  with  a  chuckle,  "Perhaps 
those  reading  about  the  war  lord  feel  his 
strategy  might  be  effective  In  business." 

An  American  newsman  said,  "Within  the 
last  2  or  3  years,  there  seems  to  be  more 
of  this  trend  of  looking  back.  It's  quite  pos- 
sible the  Japanese  may  not  be  entirely  satis- 
fled  with  the  kind  of  society  lmp>osed  on 
them  and  may  be  yearning  to  return  to  some- 
thing more  in  tune  with  tradition." 

deplore  youth's  DISRESPECT 

These  evaluations  can  spe&k  for  them- 
selves, but  I  clearly  got  the  Impression  that 
the  older  generation  is  distressed  by  what  it 
regards  as  a  lack  of  respect  for  tradition,  dis- 
cipline, and  authority  by  the  younger. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  quarterly  Foreign 
Affairs,  former  Prime  Minister  Nobusuke 
Klshl  wrote  that  "the  freedom  of  speech  that 
was  given  Japan  by  the  American  occupation 
has  now  run  riot."  While  he  was  specifical- 
ly criticising  the  Japanese  press,  which  la 
traditionally  antlgovernment,  it  Is  a  view 
also  held  with  respect  to  Japan's  youth, 

I  was  told,  for  example,  that  police  are 
barred  from  university  campttses  unless  in- 
vited, no  matter  how  turbulent  things  might 
get,  and  that  this  is  disturbing  to  many  of 
the  conservatives. 

(In  this  past  week's  demonstrations  at 
Waaeda  University — where  1.500  of  the  stu- 
dents staged  a  sit-in  inside  the  buildings  to 
protest  a  proposed  tuition  fee  Increase — po- 
lice stayed  away  until  requested  by  Waseda 
President  Nobumoto  Ohama.  Then  2,600 
policemen  and  plalnclothesmen  arrived  and 
drove  off  the  demonstrators ) . 

Among  the  older  i>eople,  especially,  many 
traditional  behavior  pmtterns — what  Japa- 
nese Intellectuals  call  "feudal  survivals" — 
are  still  highly  evident. 

Here  Is  how  one  authority  in  the  field 
spelled  it  out  for  me : 

"There  Is,  in  many  quarters  of  Japanese 
life,  still  an  excessive  respect  for  authority. 
There  is  still  a  somewhat  domineering  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  some  bureaucrats."  (I 
observed  that  this  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
United  States,  but  he  said  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  degree.) 

"There  is  the  traditional  feeling  of  obliga- 
tion. This  Involves  all  relations — such  as  em- 
ployer-employee, student-teacher,  and  be- 
tween friends. 

JTRM   SENSE   OF  REPAYMENT 

"If  one  Japanese  has  to  go  to  another  for 
help  and  gets  it,  he  feels  a  strong  obligation, 
a  fairly  intense  obligation.  He  doesn't  have 
to  repay  the  favor  immediately.  It  could 
mean  that  if  2  years  later  he  was  asked  (by 
his  benefactor)  to  vote  for  a  particular  candi- 
date he  would  feel  an  obligation  to  do  so. 

"This  Is  related  to  the  ban  on  house-to- 
house  campaigning  In  political  season,  or 
even  canvassing  or  electioneering  by  tele- 
phone. When  you  read  thousands  of  elec- 
tion complaints,  many  refer  to  violation  of 
this  ban. 

"There  are  strong  group  loyalties.  Scxne 
explain  this  In  terms  of  the  earlier  village 
system.  The  village  was  tightly  knit  and 
the  attitude  was  that  anyone  from  outside 
was  an  enemy  or,  at  the  least,  open  to 
suspicion. 

"If  you  didn't  know  the  outsider,  you 
played  it  cautiously.  The  feeling  was  that 
everyone  In  the  village  should  stick  together. 
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This  affect*  varloua  r>arta  of  llf*  today.  It 
accounts  In  large  measure  for  the  factional- 
ism In  politics. 

"And  It's  often  evidenced  In  the  univer- 
sities— which  are  more  exclusive  than  In  the 
United  States  For  example,  Tokyo  Uni- 
versity Is  staffed  almoet  100  percent  with  a 
faculty  :>f  Tokyo  University  eraduatee.  As 
you  know,  many  American  urilversitles  have 
a  rule  or  policy  against  such  Ir.brpedlng. 

"There  Is  the  employment-for-Ufe  pattern. 
Son\©c>ne  joining  a  company  as  a  young  man 
expect.'!  to  be  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
There  Is  Mttle  'raiding'  of  talent  by  one  firm 
from  another  This  paternalism  calls  for 
everyone  to  behave  in  a  way  consistent  with 
living  In  'The  Oroup  ' 

"The  point  Is  that  democracy  In  Japan  Is 
affected  by  the  longstanding  customs  of  the 
country" 

HEAVY    STR-\INS    rORESEEN 

.Vmeric.ins  I  talked  to  In  Japan  were  rea- 
sonably hopeful  of  the  futtire  thwe.  But 
severe  'ests  He  a.head.  both  In  Internal  de- 
velopments and  In  Japan-United  Statee 
relations 

In  domestic  politics,  for  example,  there's 
the  rising  and  uncertain  Influence  of  a  new 
px)lltical  p«u-ty,  Komelto,  established  2  years 
ago  by  a  religious  sect  built  on  the  beliefs 
of  the  great  Uth  century  Buddhist,  St. 
Nlchlren 

Komelto,  which  has  20  seats  In  the  upper 
house  of  the  Diet  but  none  In  the  lower,  now 
plans  to  run  30  candidates  for  the  lower 
hoiise  in  the  next  parliamentary  election — 
w'nich  has  to  be  before  next  year  and  could 
oome  this  summer.  In  local  elections  3  years 
ago,  aimo-st  all  of  Komelto's  971  candldatee 
were  s'acceasful. 

The  parr\-'s  appeel  Is  to  the  small  shop- 
keeper to-  cab  drivers,  to  clerks — to  thoee 
In  the  Japanese  society  who  feel  threatened 
or  dlspJaced  by  the  rise  of  the  new  indus- 
trial order  That  Is,  people  who  are  not  sure 
they  can  maintain  their  middle-class  status. 

There  Is  some  fear  that  Komelto,  which  has 
Jumped  from  1  million  to  some  10  million 
members,  about  one-sixth  of  Japan's  voters, 
could  turn  Into  an  ultranatlonallstlc  or 
potentially  fascist  force.  But  an  experienced 
observer  told  me  "Komelto  haant  really 
made  up  its  mind  what  its  form  ■will  be.  At 
present.  It  tends  more  to  the  left  In  foreign 
policy 

Komelto's  p)ollcles  have  been  called  vague 
and jAmature.  but  the  party  exerclsee  a  tight 
hc^flon  its  followers  Whether  the  liberal 
pocrats  can  come  to  a  working  under- 
idlng  with  this  growing  force  could  be 
3rtant 
more  direct  Interest  to  the  United  States 
^e  fertnent  over  O'slnawa,  over  the  United 
Statee-Japan  Security  Treaty  coming  up  for 
review  In  1970  and  over  possible  revision  of 
the  (>:cupation-lmpo8ed  constitution. 

There'.s  quite  a  bit  of  conservative  sentl- 
m.er.t  f^r  conjrtltutlona!  revision,  and  former 
Prime  Mlnl.ster  Kishl  has  said,  "This  issue 
should  be  taken  up  not  onlv  as  a  means  of 
uniting  the  conservative  forces  but  also  as 
a  means  of  eradicating  completely  the  con- 
sequences of  Japan's  defeat  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican occupation.  It  Is  necessary  to  enable 
•  •  •  the  Japanese  people  to  regain  their 
self-cx5nfldence  and  pride  as  Jajjanese," 

But,  as  of  now.  Prime  Minister  Sato  has 
no  inter.tion  of  ciianglng  the  constitution, 

.\  colleague  In  his  government  says  the 
constitution  represents  a  new  way  of  con- 
ducting government  In  the  mcxlern  world. 
And  a  veteran  political  observer  with  whom 
I  talked  said  of  Klshi's  statement,  "It  must 
be  remembered  that  he's  served  nia  time" — 
in  other  words,  he  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
such  obeervatlons  since  he  no  longer  has  tiie 
burden  of  reeponslbUity.  f 


But  all  of  the  ferment  clearly  reflects 
Japan's  growing  nationalism,  and  Its  deter- 
mination, as  a  vibrant  power  back  on  Its 
feet,  to  chart  Its  own  destiny. 

soMX  niRrrATioNS  ausx 

The  United  statee  recognizes  and  respects 
the  fact,  but  at  times  is  Irritated  by  some  of 
the  results. 

Last  fall  at  the  annual  American  Assem- 
bly at  Arden  House  In  Harrlman,  N.Y.,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Par  Eastern 
Affairs  William  P.  Bundy,  voiced  several 
complaints. 

One  was  that  Japan  has  "virtually  no  in- 
terest In  sharing  responsibility  for  the  mili- 
tary defense  of  the  Pacific  area."  Another 
was  what  he  termed  "a  tendency,  even  In 
Japanese  conservative  circles,  to  accord  the 
Chinese  Communists  the  same  tolerance  that 
Is  given  to  student  radicals  In  Japan."  And 
third  was  his  characterization  of  Japanese 
criticism  of  Idnlted  States  conduct  In  Viet- 
nam as  "dangerously  wrong." 

From  the  other  side,  Shlgeharu  Matsu- 
moto,  chairman  of  the  International  House 
of  Japan,  told  the  assembly  that  "for  the 
past  several  months,  American-Japanese  re- 
lations have  been  strained  to  an  extent  such 
as  we  have  never  experienced  since  the  Sec- 
ond World  WEir."  He  expressed  concern  that 
a  prolonged  'Vietnam  war  could  cause  a  crisis 
In  United  States-Japan  relations. 

REXSCHAUXR    VOICXS    OPTIMISM 

Late  last  month.  Ambassador  Edwin  O. 
Reischauer  said  our  Nation  and  Japan  are 
entering  "a  period  of  reappraisal  and  read- 
justment In  our  relations." 

But  be  predicted  that  "this  readjustment, 
far  from  taking  us  further  apart,  will  ex- 
orcise the  recent  past  and  finally  bring  us 
back  fully  to  the  century-long  course  of  mu- 
tually advantageous  cooperation  and  grow- 
ing partnership,  from  which  we  were  tem- 
porarily diverted  by  two  decades  of  militar- 
ism, war  and  occupation." 

Finally,  Reischauer  viewed  the  political 
partnership  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  "and  their  mutual  security  relation- 
ship as  entirely  natural  and  therefore  vir- 
tually certain  to  continue  and  probably  to 
grow  in  closeness." 

Relschauer's  observation  could  be  dras- 
tically upset  if,  for  example,  Vietnam  wid- 
ened into  a  United  States-China  war.  But 
barring  such  a  head-on  confrontation,  the 
prospect  would  seem  to  be  for  a  continuing 
United  States-Japan  alliance  solid  enough  to 
withstand  the  substantial  stresses  that  in- 
evitably lie  ahead. 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  COURTS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
April  Issue  of  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation Journal  there  is  an  interesting  ar- 
ticle by  Senator  Tydings  outlining  some 
of  the  problem  areas  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice.  The  article  considers  in 
detail  the  nature  of  the  problem  of  the 
removal  and  disciplining  of  unfit  Federal 
judges  by  Congress.  Additionally,  other 
areas  being  studied  by  Senator  "Tydings' 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Ju- 
dicial Machinery  are  mentioned. 

For  a  provocative  discussion  of  possible 
areas  of  congressional  involvement  in 
efforts  to  improve  the  eflQciency  of  the 
administration  of  justice.  I  recommend 
Senator  Tydings'  article. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  en- 
titled "The  Congress  and  the  Courts: 
Helping  the  Judiciary  To  Help  Itself." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Congees.^  and  the  CoiniTS :  HEU>iNa  thb 
JtmiciART  To  Help  Itself 

(By  JosEPB  D.  Ttdinos,  U.S.  Senator  from 
Maryland) 

(Note. — Increasing  delays  in  litigation  in 
the  Federal  courts.  Senator  Ttdinob  declares, 
require  strong  efforts  by  the  bar  and  the 
Congress  to  Improve  the  efficiency  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice.  The  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Ju- 
dicial Machinery,  of  which  he  is  chairman,  is 
currently  considering  one  urgent  problem  In 
this  area — the  establishment  of  workable  and 
fair  procedures  for  the  removal  and  disciplin- 
ing of  unfit  Federal  Judges,  He  outlines  the 
nature  of  the  problem  and  solicits  the  bar's 
advice.) 

More  than  a  century  ago  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
vllle  observed,  "I  cannot  believe  that  a  re- 
public could  hope  to  exist  •  •  •  if  the  Influ- 
ence of  lawyers  in  public  business  did  not 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the 
people."  1  The  Influence  of  la'wyers  In  the 
public  business  of  this  Republic  always  has 
been  great,  and  the  Interest  of  the  bar  in 
public  service  usually  has  been  commendably 
high.  Today  lawyers  comprise  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  membership  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  to  take  Just  one  examiple,  and  they 
occupy  many  other  high  positions  In  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments. 

Yet  for  all  the  influence  that  we  lawyers 
exercise  In  the  affairs  of  state,  we  seem  to 
have  had  surprisingly  little  success  in  im- 
proving the  lot  of  that  branch  of  Govern- 
ment closest  to  our  hearts — the  Judiciary. 
Shakespeare's  reference  to  "the  law's  delay," ' 
and  the  18th  century  poet's  complaint  that 
"he  must  have  patience  who  to  law  will  go,"  • 
are  as  true  today  as  they  were  when  they 
were  written.  In  some  Judicial  districts  the 
average  litigant  must  wait  more  than  3  years 
after  Joinder  of  issue  before  his  case  will 
come  to  trial.  During  the  past  flscal  year 
nearly  a  thousand  more  cases  were  com- 
menced in  the  Federal  courts  of  appeals  than 
were  terminated.  During  that  period  some 
65,000  cases  were  commenced  in  the  Federal 
district  courts,  but  only  11,000  trials  were 
completed.'  Many  cases  were  settled  without 
trial,  but  we  would  be  deluding  ourselves  If 
we  pretended  that  exasperation  with  the  In- 
terminable delays  of  litigation  is  not  often 
the  most  important  factor  leading  to  settle- 
ment. Caseloads  and  backlogs  continue  to 
grow,  and  in  some  districts  they  have  reached 
staggering  proportions. 

It  is  fashionable  these  days  to  talk  of  "ex- 
plosions"— the  population  explosion,  of 
course,  and  now  the  "law  explosion."  •  ITie 
propensity  to  litigate  seems  to  grow  even 
faster  than  the  population.  To  keep  pace, 
some  Increase  in  Judicial  manpower  Is 
needed,  and  the  Congress  constantly  is  bom- 
barded with  requests  to  add  two  Judges  to 
this  district  or  one  Judge  to  that  circuit. 
Some  of  these  requests  no  doubt  are  Justi- 
fied, but  adding  more  Judges  is  not  a  com- 
plete answer  to  the  problem.  We  need  to 
make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  courts  to  determine 
whether  we  are  using  our  present  Judicial 
resources  to  the  fullest  possible  degree  and 
in  the  wisest  possible  manner. 


1  De  Tocquevllle,  "Democracy  in  America'N 
(1835). 

•  "Hamlet,"  act  m.  scene  1. 

•Robert  Dodsley,  "To  Patience"  (174S), 

•  "Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts," 
annual  report  of  the  Director  (1965). 

'See  Jonee  (ed.),  "The  Courts,  the  Public, 
and  the  Law  Explosion"  (1986). 
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This  reexamination  is  in  large  part  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  bar,  but  Congress  must 
play  a  leading  role  as  well.  Only  we  in  Con- 
gress have  the  capacity  to  provide  the  Ju- 
diciary with  the  tools  it  needs  to  help  Itself, 
so  that  the  present  crisis  in  the  courts  may 
be  eased.  In  the  Senate  this  responsibility 
rests  with  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  In  large  part  with  that  committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery, of  which  I  am  chairman.  The  sub- 
committee is  presently  engaged  In  several 
Important  projects  that  we  hope  will  help  to 
Improve  the  efficiency  and  quality  of  Federal 
Justice. 

One  crucial  area  in  which  the  subcommit- 
tee hopes  to  be  able  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  courts  to  help  themselves  is  the  sensi- 
tive and  Important  problem  of  Judicial  fit- 
ness, on  which  the  subcommittee  opened 
hearings  in  February.  Our  Federal  Judicial 
system  has  been  a  remarkably  durable  and 
effective  Institution.  It  usually  has  been 
manned  by  individuals  of  exceptional  integ- 
rity and  ability,  ancl  it  has  retained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  through  many  periods 
of  crisis. 

Tet,  we  must  be  realistic  enough  to  recog- 
nize that  Judges,  like  all  of  us — even  VS. 
Senators — are  human.  Some  are  lazy.  S<Hne 
become  ill  sgad  fall  to  realize  that  they  are 
no  longer  capable  of  performing  their  duties 
properly.  Some,  after  many  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service,  become  senile.  Some 
drink  too  much.  And  some — very  few — may 
succumb  to  temptation  and  sell  Justice  to  the 
highest  bidder.  When  any  of  these  condi- 
tions occurs,  Justice  is  denied .  As  one  of  our 
witnesses  said  at  the  hearings,  "The  number 
of  unfit  Judges  may  be  small,  but  the  damage 
Is  large."  • 

When  a  court  Is  afflicted  with  a  problem  of 
this  sort.  It  does  not  need  an  additional 
Judge;  It  needs  a  Judge  other  than  the  unfit 
one  who  is  sitting.  The  problem  is  that  at 
present  the  courts  lack  adequate  means  of 
ensuring  that  the  unfit  Judge  Is  removed, 
after  careful  and  Impartial  evaluation  of  his 
case  by  a  competent  tribunal. 

IMPEACHMENT    PROCEDtTRE    IS    INADEQUATE 

Let  us  examine  the  procedures  that  our 
law  currently  makes  available  in  cases  of 
Judicial  unfitness.  The  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  the  power  to  Impeach  a  Judge  (as 
well  as  other  public  officials),'  and  the  Sen- 
ate has  the  power  to  convict  the  Judge  on  the 
basis  of  the  articles  of  Impeachment  returned 
by  the  House.'  Impeachment  results  In  re- 
moval from  office  and  disqualification  from 
holding  any  further  office  under  the  United 
States.' 

The  Impeachment  process  has  been  Invoked 
only  eight  times  with  respect  to  Federal 
Judges,  and  only  four  of  these  cases  ended 
In  conviction.  It  Is  Instructive  that  virtually 
every  time  that  the  Impeachment  machinery 
was  set  In  motion  it  proved  so  unworkable 
and  cumbersome  that  there  was  soon  an 
attempt  In  the  Congress  to  provide  an  alter- 
native remedy.  As  far  back  as  1800,  Con- 
gressman' Randolph  of  Virginia  proposed  a 
consUtutional  amendment  that  would  have 
aUowed  a  Judge  to  be  removed  by  the  Presi- 
<lent  upon  address  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, a  method  akin  to  the  traditional  Eng- 
U«b  procedure  of  address  to  the  Crown.    In 


•  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  Proce- 
dures for  the  Removal,  Retirement,  and  Dis- 
ciplining of  Unfit  Federal  Judges,  89th  Cong., 
2d  seas.  67  (1966) .  cited  hereafter  as  hearings. 

'  U.S.  Constitution,  art  I.  sec.  2,  cl.  6. 
•US.  Constitution,  art.  I,  sec.  8,  cl.  6, 

•  VS.  ConstltuUoo,.  art.  I.  mc.  8.  oL  7. 


1819  former  President  Jefferson  wrote  to 
Judge  Spencer  Roane  of  Virginia,  "Experience 
has  already  shown  that  the  Impeachment  the 
Constitution  has  provided  Is  not  even  a  scare- 
crow." It  Is.  he  said,  a  "bungling"  way  of 
removing  a  Judge.'" 

As  a  remedy  for  Judicial  unfitness,  Im- 
peewJhment  suffers  from  several  serious  de- 
fects. First.  It  lies  only  for  "treascxn.  bribery, 
or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  " 
and  It  is  unclear  whether  some  of  the  con- 
ditions mentioned  earlier  as  warranting  cor- 
rective action — senility.  dlsabUlty,  laziness, 
alcoholism — fall  within  this  category.  And 
even  if  these  are  im[>eachable  offenses.  Is  it 
sensible  or  humane  to  remove  a  senile  or 
alcoholic  Judge  through  the  public  spectacle 
of  Impeachment? 

The  second  difficulty  lies  In  the  cumber- 
some nature  of  the  process.  In  "The  Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,"  Bryce  referred  to  Im- 
peachment as  "the  heaviest  piece  of  artillery 
in  the  congressional  arsenal,  but  because  it 
is  so  heavy  it  Ls  unfit  for  ordinary  use.  It  is 
like  a  hundred -ton  gun  which  needs  ccHnplex 
machinery  to  bring  It  into  position,  an 
enormous  charge  of  j>owder  to  fixe  it,  and  a 
large  mark  to  aim  at."  '*  An  impeachment 
trial,  properly  conducted,  would  require  the 
constant  presence  of  100  Senators  to  hear 
testimony  for  a  period  of  several  weeks,  for 
the  average  length  of  an  impeachment  trial 
has  been  16  to  17  days." 

In  practice  very  few  Senators  would  be  in 
constant  attendance.  Just  as  very  few  Sena- 
tors can  sp>end  all  their  time  on  the  floor 
when  legislative  business  Is  being  transacted. 
During  the  last  Impeachment  trial  some  30 
years  ago.  at  one  ^Int  it  was  observed  that 
only  three  Senators  were  present  and  that 
one  of  them  was  writing  letters  and  not 
listening  to  the  testimony  at  all."  What 
kind  of  trial  is  this?  Would  our  notions 
of  due  process  of  law  permit  a  criminal  de- 
fendant to  be  convicted  in  a  trial  at  which 
most  of  the  Judges  were  not  present  to  hear 
the  testimony? 

If  we  are  convinced  that  something  needs 
to  be  done  about  the  Judge  who  has  com- 
mitted no  high  crimes  or  misdemeanors  but 
Is  nonetheless  unfit,  and  If  we*  are  convinced 
that  any  removal  procedure — even  In  ex- 
treme cases  of  corruption — needs  to  be  fair 
and  expeditious,  we  must  conclude  that  Im- 
peachment is  not  a  satisfactory  answer. 

But  what  else  is  there?  In  recent  weeks 
we  have  seen  the  unfortunate  result  of  an 
attempt  to  find  another  way. 

CHANDLER    CASE    KETHOD    ALSO    IS    INADEQUATE 

In  the  case  of  Stephen  S.  Chandler,  chief 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Western  District  of  Oklahoma,  the  Judicial 
Council  of  the  10th  Judicial  Circuit  used  as 
the  basis  for  severe  disciplinary  action  Sec- 
tion 332  of  the  Judicial  Code,  which  author- 
izes a  council  to  "make  all  necessary  orders 
for  the  effective  and  expeditious  administra- 
tion of  the  business  of  the  courts  within  its 
circuit."  For  reasons  which  have  not  yet 
been  brought  to  light,  the  council  had  con- 
cluded that  Judge  Chandler  was  either  "un- 
able or  unwilling"  to  discharge  his  Judicial 
duties.  It  therefore  ordered  that  no  more 
cases  be  assigned  to  Judge  Chandler  and  that 
he  take  no  further  action  In  cases  pending 
before  him. 

In  a  petition  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Judge 
Chandler  challenged  the  Judicial  council's 
order  as  tmauthorized  by  the  statute  and  Im- 


">  Quoted  in  1  Warren,  the  Supreme  Court 
in  U.S.  History  295  ( 1922 ) . 

"  U.8.  OonstltuUon,  art.  n,  sec.  4. 

"  1  Bryce,  American  Commonwealth  231 
(1931  ed,). 

"  Borkln,  "The  Corrupt  Judge,"  195  (1962) . 

>«Id.  at  194-195. 


permissible  under  the  Constitution.'*  Fur- 
ther, he  refused  to  obey  the  order  as  It  re- 
lated to  cases  already  pending  before  him, 
althpugh  the  other  Judges  of  his  district  had 
divided  these  cases  among  themselves  pur- 
suant to  the  council's  directive.  We  there- 
fore witnessed  the  embarrassing  spectacle  of 
two  Judges  asserting  Jurisdiction  over  the 
same  case.  Faced  with  Judge  Chandler's 
challenge,  the  council  decided  to  end  the 
confusion  by  allowing  him  to  retain  Jurisdic- 
tion over  cases  that  had  been  assigned  to  him 
at  the  time  its  original  order  came  down. 
Two  members  of  the  council  did,  however, 
chastise  Judge  Chandler  severely  lor  not 
obeying  the  order  pending  a  determination 
of  Its  validity  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Chandler  episode  Is  not  a  bright 
chapter  in  the  history  of  Judicial  admlnls- 
ctratlon.  Whatever  the  merits  of  the  charges 
against  Judge  Chandler — and  we  know  very 
little  of  the  nature  of  the  charges,  much  less 
their  merits — this  case  brings  into  clearer 
focus  the  need  for  better  tools  for  dealing 
with  cases  of  alleged  Judicial  unfitness.  The 
procedure  employed,  even  If  authorized  by 
the  statute,  hardly  seemed  calculated  to  give 
Judge  Chandler  a  fair  chanw  to  defend  him- 
self. He  was  given  no  notice  that  action 
was  about  to  be  taken  against  him.  The 
charges  against  him  were  not  specified.  He 
was  given  no  opportunity  to  present  evi- 
dence and  argument  In  his  defense. 

This  procedure  was  clearly  unsatisfactory. 
Yet,  a  group  of  appellate  Judges,  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  Insioring  the  effi- 
cient administration  of  Justice  in  the  courts 
of  their  circuit,  were  convinced  that  another 
Judge  was  no  longer  fit  to  serve  on  the  bench. 
They  were  so  firmly  convinced  of  this  that 
they  took  what  they  must  have  known  was 
an  unprecedented  and  controversial  action, 
and  they  used  the  only  procedure,  ho<fever 
unsatisfactory,  that  seemed  available  to  them. 

The  inadequacy  of  existing  procedures 
was  clearly  brought  home  to  the  subcommit- 
tee at  the  hearings  In  February.  John  Biggs, 
Jr..  the  distinguished  senior  Judge  of  the 
third  circuit,  testified  that  soon  after  he 
came  onto  that  court  In  1937  he  became 
aware  of  the  corruption  of  Circuit  Judge  J. 
Warren  Davis  and  District  Judge  Albert  W. 
Johnson,  both  of  whom  were  later  exposed 
and  indicted.  He  attempted  to  call  the  mat- 
ters to  the  attention  of  the  appropriate  au- 
thorities, and  he  tried  in  other  ways  to  mini- 
mize the  damage  that  these  Judges  were 
dcdng.  He  found  his  task  extraordinarily 
difficult,  and  It  was  several  years  before 
Davis  and  Johnson  were  finally  exposed  and 
forced  to  resign." 

Another  witness,  Bernard  G,  Segal,  repre- 
senting the  American  Bar  Association,  told 
the  disturbing  story  of  a  Judge  with  a  history 
of  heart  trouble  who  suffered  a  crippling 
stroke  a  few  months  after  he  was  appointed 
to  the  bench.  He  stayed  on  for  several  years, 
slowing  down  the  business  of  his  two-Judge 
district,  although  his  attention  span  was  no 
more  than  1  hour  a  day.  There  was  no  way 
to  obtain  a  replacement." 

LOOKING    rOH    SATISFACTORT     PROCEDURES 

If  there  is  at  present  no  satisfactory  pro- 
cedure for  dealing  with  Judicial  unfitness.  Is 
it  possible  to  devise  such  a  procedure  under 
the  Federal  Constitution?  The  Constitution 
grants  to  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
"sole"  power  of  Impeachment,  and   to  the 


•«The  Supreme  Court  refused,  with  two 
Justices  dissenting,  to  stay  the  coimcU's 
order,  on  the  ground  that  the  order  was 
"entirely  interlocutory  in  character  pending 
further  prompt  proceedings  inquiring  Into 
the  administration  of  Judge  0tUUl41«r,"  8<S 
S.  Ct.  610   (1966). 

"Hearings,  at  18-21. 

"Hearings,  at  80  and  31. 
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Senate  the  "ROIe"  power  to  try  Impeachments. 
This  doe«  not  necessarily  mean,  however, 
that  Impeachment  Is  the  only  permlaalble 
mfhrid  of  removing  a  Federal  Judge  from, 
offloe  TTie  framers  of  the  Constitution  used 
the  word  impeachment,"  not  "removal." 
Modern  popular  usage  has  made  impeach- 
ment synonymous  with  removal,  but  this  Is 
Inaccurate,  since  impeachment  results  not 
only  in  removal  but  in  dlsquallflcatlon  from 
future  office  as  well.  At  conunon  law  Im- 
peachment was  only  one  of  several  rfftthods 
of  removing  Judges  or  other  public  officials 
from  office. 

The  basic  constitutional  principle  of  sepa- 
ration of  powers,  which  requires  an  Inde- 
pendent Judicial  branch  Insulated  from  un- 
due legislative  and  executive  Interference, 
may  Impliedly  prohibit  some  of  the  methods 
of  removal  available  at  common  law — 
namely,  those  that  Involve  legislative  or  ex- 
ecutive action.  Thus  Impeachment  itself 
might  be  constitutionally  Impermissible 
were  It  not  expressly  provided,  and  perhapw 
this  is  why  It  Is  expressly  provided.  On  the 
other  hand,  It  is  not  Inherently  Inconsistent 
with  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  or 
the  concept  of  an  independent  Judiciary  for 
the  Judicial  branch  to  retain  Its  common  law 
power  to  declare  a  Judicial  office  forfeited 
because  of  the  occupant's  misbehavior. 

We  should  remember  that  Judges  are  ap- 
pointed not  for  life  but  to  serve  "during  good 
behavior";  ■■•  Impeachment  allows  removal 
only  for  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 
It  Is  at  lease  arguable  that  "good  behavior" 
connotes  a  higher  degree  of  virtue  than  the 
failure  to  commit  "high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors "  If  this  is  so.  It  may  be  that  In 
addition  to  the  Impeachment  process  pro- 
vided In  article  II.  section  4,  the  framers  con- 
templated n  Judicial  proceeding  to  determine 
the  question  of  good  behavior.  Other  offi- 
cials subject  to  Impeachment  are,  aft«r  all, 
removable  by  other  methods  as  well. 

A   SCHOL.\RlY    EXAMINATION    IS    NEZDED 

There  Is  an  acute  need  for  a  careful,  schol- 
arly examination  of  the  meaning  of  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  affecting  the  tenure  of 
Judges  and  the  methods  of  removing  them 
from  office.  The  subcommittee's  research 
has  revealed  only  two  law  review  articles  on 
the  subj^t,  and  these  were  published  more 
than  35  years  ago."  Impeachment  Is  not  an 
adequate  remedy,  and  we  should  not  be  too 
quirlt  to  accept  the  popular  assumprtlon  that 
It  Is  the  only  remedy  the  Constitution  per- 
mits, unless  we  are  satisfied  that  that  as- 
sumption h&e  a  sound  scholarly  basis. 

The  constitutional  questions  make  our. 
problem  In  dealing  w.th  Judicial  fitness 
som-^what  diflerent  from  that  which  has  con- 
fronted the  States.  However,  the  mecha- 
nisms that  the  States  have  sought  to  use  are 
helpful  illustrations  of  possible  approaches."" 

nie  most  interesting  State  experiment  has 
been  in  opera*,lon  In  California  for  the  past 
5  years  In  the  view  of  California  Jurists  and 
lawyers.  It  haa  been  a  notable  sxiccess,  and 
the  California  plan  Is  now  being  adopted  In 
several  other  States.  The  California  system 
employs  a  commission  on  judicial  qualifl- 
catlons,  composed  of  five  Judges,  two  lawyers, 
and  two  laymen,  which  Is  authorized  to  In- 


"  U.S  Constitution,  art.  III.  sec.  1. 

"Shartel.  Federal  Judges — Appointment, 
Sup>ervlslon.  and  Removal — Some  Possibili- 
ties Under  tlie  Constitution,  28  Mich.  L.  Rer. 
870  (1930);  Otis,  A  Propo«d  Tribunal:  Is  it 
ConstltutloniU.  7  C  Kan.  City  L.  Rev.  3 
(1938). 

"It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  whereas  In 
the  past  '.he  Federal  courts  usually  have 
taken  the  lead  in  promoting  Judicial  reform, 
today  m  the  areas  our  subcommittee  is  study- 
ing we  find  that  we  are  considering  pro- 
poiials  that  have  been  In  e(Te<-t  In  some  States 
for  several  years. 


Testlgate  allegations  of  Judicial  mlscond'uct 
or  unfitness.  It  has  no  power  to  remove  a 
Judge  from  office,  but  It  may  after  a  hearing 
recommend  this  action  to  the  State  supreme 
court.  The  commission  has  been  moet  effec- 
tive, however,  not  in  this  formal  procedure, 
but  in  the  Informal  process  of  investigating 
complaints.  This  informal  lnTe»tlgatlve 
process  encourages  disabled  or  misbehaving 
Judges  to  resign,  retire  ca*  simply  mend  their 
ways.  The  deterrent  effect  on  Judicial  lax- 
nese  and  misconduct  Is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  commission's 
success.  In  addition,  the  very  existence  of 
such  a  commission  alleviates  one  of  the  most 
serious  deficiencies — the  fact  that  a  la'wyer 
or  any  other  pwrson  with  a  complaint  against 
a  Judge  feels  that  be  has  no  place  to  go  be- 
cause it  is  no  one's  Job  to  Investigate  these 
allegations  and  evaluate  their  validity. 

Other  States,  like  New  York,  have  em- 
ployed a  special  court  on  the  Judiciary,  which 
can  be  convened  to  hear  charges  against  a 
Judge  and  which  has  the  power  to  remove 
him  frooy-offlce. 

SOMX  SUGGESTIONS  MADE  TO  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 

Both  these  State  systems  are  worthy  of 
serious  consideration,  although  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  we  may  be  unable  to  adopt 
either  of  thetn  in  Its  entirety  on  the  Federal 
level.  The  subcommittee  Is  certainly  not 
committed  at  this  point  to  any  one  approach. 
I  should  like  to  mention  several  other  pos- 
sibilities that  have  been  called  to  our  atten- 
tion, so  that  you  may  reflect  on  them,  and 
consider  their  merits: 

First,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  prob- 
lem of  senile  or  disabled  Judges  may  be  eased 
by  some  form  of  compulsory  retirement.  At 
present,  tinder  section  372(b)  of  the  Judicial 
Code,  the  Judicial  council  of  a  circuit  may 
certify  to  the  President  the  disability  of  a 
Judge  serving  In  the  circuit.  The  President 
may  then  appoint  an  additional  Judge  for  the 
district  or  circuit  involved,  in  effect  to  take 
the  place  of  the  disabled  Judge.  Mr.  Segal 
and  Judge  Biggs,  who  were  instrtmiental  In 
securing  the  passage  of  this  legislation,  testi- 
fied that  section  372(b)  has  been  used  rarely 
and  has  not  been  as  effective  as  they  had 
hoped." 

iWe  have  pending  before  the  subcommittee 
a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Prank  J,  Laus- 
CHE  of  Ohio,  prompted  by  a  difficult  situa- 
tion that  existed  last  year  with  regard  to  a 
district  Judge  In  his  State.  It  would  provide 
for  the  mandatory  retirement  of  a  district 
judge  whose  disability  is  certified  to  the 
President   of   the   Judicial   council." 

J.  Earl  Major,  senior  judge  of  the  seventh 
circuit,  urged  recently  in  this  Journal  the 
adoption  of  compulsory  retirement  of  Fed- 
eral Judges  at  age  70.=»  Here  again  there 
may  be  constitutional  difficulties,  but  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  when  a  Federal 
judge  retires  the  benefit  of  his  services  Is 
not  lost.  Many  senior  judges  continue  to 
carry  a  large  judicial  workload  and  make  val- 
uable'v contributions.  It  may  be  possible  to 
surmount  constitutional  objections  to  man- 
datory retirement  by  requiring  that  the  sen- 
ior Judge  be  allowed  to  perform  such  judi- 
cial duties  as  he  Is  willing  to  undertake,  un- 
less It  can  be-shown  that  he  is  incapacitated. 
In  any  event,  this  type  of  proposal  is  one 
that  our  subcommittee  must  consider  in  ex- 
amining the  problem  of  Judicial  fitness. 

Second,  it  has  been  siiggested  that  the 
circuit  Judicial  coimclls  might  be  more  effec- 
tive administrative  Instr'uments  under  pro- 
visions like  section  372(b)  If  district  judges 
were  represented  on  them.  At  present,  the 
circuit  Judges  comprising  the  councils  are 
somewhat  reluctant  to  Interfere  with    dis- 


trict court  matters,  and  the  district  judges 
tend  to  resent  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
councils  to  supervise  their  ojjerations. 

Third,  a  requirement  that  judges  disclose 
their  financial  interests  to  an  appropriate  au- 
thority, such  as  the  circuit  Judicial  councils, 
has  been  proposed  at  times  In  the  paist.  Such 
a  bill  was  introduced  several  years  ago  by 
the  late  Senator  Estes  Kefauver,  This  ap- 
proach would  be  directed  solely  at  the  ex- 
p>osure  of  possible  corruption  or  conflict  of 
Interest,  and  the  theory  Is  that  It  would  have 
a  deterrent  effect  on  improper  business  In- 
vestments by  Judges.  It  Is  also  contended 
that  willful  failure  to  disclose  business  In- 
terests Or  false  disclosure  would  be  an  Im- 
peachable offense. 

Fourth,  enactment  Into  statute  of  some 
or  all  of  the  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics  has 
been  advocated.  This  would  give  the  weight 
of  law  to  what  some  Judges  apparently  now 
regard  as  bar  association  "sermonizing."  One 
witness  testified  categorically  that  there  are 
judges  now  sitting  who  are  violating  these 
canons." 

Fifth,  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Im- 
peachment process  would  become  more  ra- 
tional if  Congress  by  statute  defined  "high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors." 

I  do  not  at  this  time  endorse  any  of  these 
proposals.  In  fact,  I  entertain  grave  doubte 
now  about  the  wisdom  of  some  of  them.  I 
mention  them  only  to  indicate  what  kind 
of  proposals  have  been  made  thus  far  In  the 
area  of  Judicial  fitness  and  to  elicit  the 
bar's  considered  reaction  to  them. 

OTHEB     PBOJECTS    SETOSE     THE     SUBCOMMnTEB 

The  problems  posed  by  judicial  unfitness 
are  perhaps  the  most  important  and  con- 
troversial that  our  subcommittee  Is  tackling. 
But  they  are  not  the  only  ones.  Ensuring 
that  unfit  Judges  are  replaced  In  a  fair  and 
expeditiotis  process  will  not  by  itself  cure  the 
serious  problems  of  congestion  and  delay. 
We  have  other  projects  underway  or  under 
consideration,  and  I  solicit  the  bar's  assist- 
ance and  advice  with  respect  to  them  as  well. 

FHrst.  the  U.S.  commissioner  system,  on 
which  we  have  already  had  extensive  hear- 
ings. We  hope  that  the  commissioner  can 
become  a  more  useful  adjunct  to  the  dis- 
trict courts  and  help  release  the  district 
Judges'  valuable  time  for  more  important 
matters. 

Second,  appellate  review  of  criminal  sen- 
tences. The  subcommittee  conducted  hear- 
ings in  March  on  a  bill  proposed  by  Senator, 
Roman  Hru.ska  of  Nebraska  that  cHiSSlM 
this  concept.^  Proponents  of  this/ 
argue  that  one  effect  of  the  bill's  efaactment 
would  be  to  reduce  the  presen^Jl^jja  of  post- 
conviction relief  petitions. 

Third,  possible  repeal  or  reform  of  the  so- 
called  Expediting  Acts  »  and  other  provisions 
calling  for  the  use  of  three-Judge  district 
courts  and  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court." 
This  extraordinary  Investment  of  judicial 
manpower  and  the  bypassing  of  ordinary 
appellate  channels  should  be  restricted  to 
genuinely  important  cases. 

Fourth,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
courts,  particularly  that  based  on  diversity 
of  citizenship.  In  this  field  we  will  study 
with  great  care  the  recommendations  of  the 
American  Law  Institute. 

Fifth,  the  possibility  of  improving  the 
management  and  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  Through  the  use  of  management 
consultants  and  tough  administration  by  the 
presiding  Judges,  truly  Impressive  results 
have  recently  been  achieved  in  the  Superior 
Coiut  of  Loe  Angeles  County,  a  trial  court 
of  120  Judges,  where  in  a  period  of  less  than 


»  Hearings,  at  16  and  32. 
"S.  2299.  89th  Cong. 

■  Major,  "Why  Not  Mandatory  Retirement 
fen-  Federal  Judg«s7"     M  A3.A,J.  20  (19M). 


« Hearings,    at   65   and   33    (testimony  of 
Joseph  Borkln). 
»  S.  2722,  89th  Cong. 
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5  years  the  backlog  was  cut  from  more  than 
2  years  to  4  months,  without  any  apparent 
loss  In  the  quality  of  the  Justice  dispensed. 
This  Is  an  example  we  should  consider 
seriously,  for  we  have  given  too  little  thought 
to  this  aspect  of  judicial  administration  In 
the  Federal  system. 

I  think  we  can  be  justly  proud  of  the  per- 
formance of  our  Federal  Judiciary,  but  there 
Is  no  excuse  for  complacency.  If  we  have  not 
yet  reached  a  point  of  crisis  with  regard  to 
congestion  and  delay,  we  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching It.  We  as  lawyers  may  be  prosper- 
ing more  than  ever,  but  our  clients  are  not, 
for  Justice  delayed  is  Justice  denied. 

The  organized  bar  has  often  taken  the 
lead  in  efforts  to  modernize  court  machinery, 
particularly  on  the  State  level.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  it  will  continue  these  fine  efforts  and 
turn  more  of  Its  attention  to  the  Federal 
courts.  Suggestions  and  comments  will  not 
fall  upon  deaf  ears  In  the  Congress. 


FEDERAL  FUhfDS  TEST  CHURCH- 
STATE  BOUNDARY 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  which  is  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  newspapers,  carried  an 
article  by  its  correspondent,  William  C. 
Selover.  in  its  Issue  of  April  27,  1966,  en- 
titled "Federal  Funds  Test  Church-State 
Boundary."  This  article  presents  In  an 
objective  and  illuminating  manner  the 
hearings  recently  conducted  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
upon  the  bills  designed  to  make  it  cer- 
tain that  the  Federal  courts  will  have  the 
power  to  determine  whether  or  not  con- 
gressional appropriations  for  certain  re- 
stricted purposes  constitute  violations  of 
the  establishment  of  religion  and  free- 
dom of  worship  clauses  of  the  first 
amendment.  These  clauses  declare,  in 
effect,  that  one  of  the  most  precious 
rights  belonging  to  Americans  is  that  of 
being  free  from  taxation  to  support  re- 
ligious institutions  and  their  teachings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liam C.  Selover's  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Federai,  Funds  Test  Church-State 

Bounoart 

(By  William  C.  Selover) 

Washington. — If  you  signed  over  a  lump 
of  Income  tax  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice April  15,  you  may  have  helped  violate  the 
church-state  separation  principle  of  the  UJS. 
Constitution. 

There's  no  way  of  knowing  for  sure,  how- 
eTer. 

Here's  why : 

U.S.  taxes  made  available  to  private, 
church-related  groups  some  5'/i  bllUon  Gov- 
tnunent  dollars  this  year  to  operate  various 
parts  of  more  than  60  Federal  programs. 

These  are  mainly  in  the  areas  of  education, 
health,  housing,  and  antipoverty. 

Yet.  there  is  absolutely  no  way  for  the  pri- 
vate citizen  who  believes  a  certain  program 
violates  the  church-stat«  separation  prin- 
ciple to  challenge  Its  constltutlonaUty  In  a 
federal  court  of  law.  (Ironically,  In  most 
States  such  cases  can  be  brought  in  SUte 
courts  where  State  fimds  have  been  spent. 
But  this  doesn't  apply  to  Federal  courts  and 
funds.) 

harvard  retuses  ruNOs 
Administration    officials    vigorously    deny 
tnat  that  there  is  any  constltutlotial  viola- 


tion In   their  programs.     They  say   a  court 
ruling  is  totaUy  unnecessary. 

Others  argue  that  violations  have  become 
so  widespread  that  a  ruling  is  essential. 

A  Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee  in  recent 
hearings  found  growing  sentiment  for  enact- 
ment of  laws  to  allow  taxpayers  to  test  these 
laws. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  heard  debate  on  a  bill  which  would 
give  Individuals  "standing"  to  sue  for  discon- 
tinuance of  programs  which  allegedly  violate 
church-state  separation  principles. 

The  hearings  turned  up  impressive  evi- 
dence to  show  that  violations  of  this  fimda- 
mental  principle  may  be  growing. 

Among  the  findings : 

Some  35  dlvimty  schools  around  the  coun- 
try are  accepting  funds  from  the  National 
Derense  Education  Act  (NDEA)  to  train  the- 
ology students — Harvard  Divinity  School  has 
conspicuously  refused  to  accept  this  aid  on 
groimds  that  it  violates  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

Books  are  being  given  to  parochial  schools 
under  the  legal  fiction  of  "loans. "  Adminis- 
tration officials  admit  the  return  of  these 
loans  IS  highly  unlikely. 

Hundreds  of  programs  in  the  "war  on 
poverty'"  are  being  administered  by  church 
groups.  The  constitutionality  of  these  pro- 
grams is  in  "some  question,"  admits  the 
general  counsel  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  has  learned 
that  in  Chicago  public  funds  are  being  used 
by  local  antipoverty  groups  to  prevent  fore- 
closure by  mortgage  companies  on  finan- 
cially defiinct  church  properties. 

In  programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(HEW),  there  are  no  records  of  any  kind 
kept  to  show  specifically  whether  or  not  a 
recipient  of  Federal  funds  has  any  church 
connections — "unless  we  can  tell  from  the 
name  of  an  institution,"  according  to  a  HEW 
lawyer.  "We  do  not  inquire  •  •  •  into  this 
aspect." 

Also,  in  most  HEW-admlnistered  pro- 
grams there  Is  no  assurance  that  public  funds 
would  not  "replace  expenditiu-es  of  funds" 
otherwise  made  by  a  private  institution. 

This  means  that  public  funds  spent  on  a 
nonrellglous  education  program  In  a  paro- 
chial school  could  free  other  funds  in  the 
institution's  budget  for  religious  instruction. 

CONSTITUTIONAI,   TEST   OPPOSED 

The  Attorney  General's  Office  opposes  a 
constitutional  teut  of  these  programs  on 
grounds  that  it  would  "seriously  disrupt  the 
Federal  programs." 

Administration  officials  indicate  they 
would  rather  continue  operating  possibly  un- 
constitutional programs,  than  take  the 
chance  of  hindering  extensive  programs  of 
education,  health,  housing,  and  antipoverty. 

The    Justice    Department    contends   such , 
cotirt  tests  are  unnecessarj- — that  guidelines 
written  into  the  laws  assure  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  programs. 

"The  Congress  Is  honorbound  •  •  •  not  to 
take  action  which  would  In  any  way  violate 
the  Constitution,"  argues  Assistant  Attorney 
General  John  W.  Douglas.  He  says  that 
Congress,  therefore,  in  passing  the  law,  must 
have  done  so  constitutionally.  Subcommit- 
tee lawyers  regard  this  argument  as  exceed- 
ingly peculiar. 

But  this  newspaper  has  learned  from  HEW 
sources  that  the  Department  guidelines  are 
generally  Inadequate,  that  they  are  being 
overlooked  or  ignored,  and  that  there  Is  no 
established  machinery  for  enforcing  them. 

Asked  whether  spot  checks  are  made  on 
the  various  programs  being  administered  by 
HEW  to  guarantee  that  funds  are  not  used 
in  •violation  of  church-state  separation 
guidelines,  a  Department  official  said:  "We're 
not  going  to  stand  over  them  like  a  police- 


man.    We'll  take  steps  if  something  should 
•  oome    to    light    in    normal    auditing    proce- 
diu-es."    He  admitted  the  audit  check  would 
take,  roughly,  2  years. 

BXVKN  ACTS  MENTIONED 

But  evei^  If  the  guidelines  were  adequate 
and  scrupulously  observed,  there  is  still  no 
way  to  tell  for  sure  whether  the  laws  them- 
selves are  constitutional. 

Senator  Wayne  Moesc,  Democrat,  of  Ore- 
gon; Senator  Sam  J.  Ebvin,  Democrat,  of 
North  Carolina;  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark. 
Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania;  and  Senator 
Rauh  W.  Yarbosough,  Democrat,  of  Texas, 
want  to  know  what  the  courts  would  say. 

Together  they  sponsored  a  bill  S.  2097,  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Morse,  which  would 
give  the  taxpayer  sUndlng  to  challenge  the 
constitutionality  of  any  one  nf  several  pro- 
grams now  supplying  public  funds  to  church 
affiliated  groups. 

The  bill  makes  specific  reference  to  seven 
acts:  (1)  the  Higher  Education  FaciUties 
Act  of  1963,  (2)  title  VII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  (3)  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958,  (4)  the  Mental  Retardation 
Faculties  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963,  (5)  title  II 
of  the  act  of  September  30.  1950  (PubUc  Law 
874,  81st  Cong.),  (6)  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  and  (7)  the 
Cooperative  Research  Act. 

It  also  Includes  any  other  act  which  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  was  enacted 
after  January  1,  1965. 

Senators  Morse  and  Ervin,  though  in  com- 
plete agreement  on  the  need  for  such  legis- 
lation, do  so  from  opposing  corners. 

Mr.  Morse  argues  that  the  acts  cited  In  the 
biU  represent  a  proper  exercise  of  the  con- 
stitutional authority  given  to  Congress." 
He  says  a  court  ruling  to  that  effect  will  allow 
Congress  to  go  further  to  "meeting  the  full 
needs"  of  our  people. 

CONSIDERED  POORLY  DRATTED 

Mr.  Ervin.  a  former  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina,  argues  that  the  acts, 
may  be  unconstitutional  and  that  the  court 
should  be  allowed  to  rule  on  them.  Mr. 
Ervin's  aids  point  out  that  the  Senator 
does  not  oppose  the  basic  Intent  of  the  acts. 
'In  fact,  he  voted  against  only  one  of  the 
seven  specifically  mentioned.  He  Just  want* 
them  tested." 

The  bill,  as  originally  Introduced,  was  con- 
sidered poorly  drafted  in  many  respects. 
Even  Senator  Ervin,  who,  as  ConstituUonal 
Rights  Subcommittee  chairman,  presided 
over  hearings  on  the  bill  and  cosponsored  It, 
felt  the  drafting  was  fatilty.  "There  are 
many  provisions.  I  am  frank  to  state,  in  this 
bill  that  I  don't  like  myself,"  he  told  the 
hearing. 

Senate  lawyers  did  not  seriously  think  It 
could  pass  in  its  original  form.  The  sub- 
committee sought  doggedly  for  ways  to  im- 
prove upon  the  bill  during  the  6  days  of  hear- 
ings In  March.  Chances  for  passage  are  now 
considered  much  improved.  Some  20  repre- 
sentatives of  chtjrch  groups,  educational  and 
legal  professions,  and  administration  spokse- 
men  testified. 

There  was  almost  tmanlmouB  opposition 
among  witnesses  to  section  6(A)  which  pro- 
vided that  all  funds  would  be  cut  off  from  a 
program  when  it  was  challenged  legally,  even 
before  a  Judgment  was  made. 

And  If  a  program  was  ruled  Invalid,  the 
bill  provided  that  all  the  funds  would  have 
to  be  returned. 

"Isn't  that  unuKual  •  •  •  in  any  kind  of  a 
statute?"  asked  subcommittee  member  Sen- 
ator Jacob  Javtts,  Republican,  of  New  Ark, 
in  questioning  this  provision. 

Theodore  EUenbogen.  A«Utant  General 
Cotinael  of  HEW,  replied  that  In  the  face  of 
such  a  risk,  "We  cannot  believe  that  there 
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would  be  many  applicants"  for  HJCW  pro- 
grama 

Other  objections  were  raiaed  on  tbe  con- 
tention that  the  coxitis  would  t>e  flooded  with 
suits.  But  U  was  argued  that  the  ooet  of  a 
court  contest  w  'Uld  likely  run  to  $25,000, 
thur  allowing  oi;ly  a  few  to  raise  ttie  lasue. 
Also,  the  bin  provides  that  all  suite  would 
be  brought  to  the  District  of  Columbia  dla- 
tnct  court,  and  similar  cases  could  be  con- 
solidated 

On  this  point,  however,  Senator  Ekvin 
said  "It  seems  to  me  that  If  It  takes  10,000 
suits  to  iceep  Congress  from  passing  uncon- 
sUtutl  jnal  laws,  the  finest  thing  to  be  done 
for  the  American  i>eople  •  *  •  would  be  to 
have  these  suits  brought   ' 

OTHira   PROtiRAMS    INV   LVrij 

Many  of  the  witnesses  urged  the  Incltialon 
of  more  of  the  numerous  programs  which 
Involve  church-state  separation, 

"At  the  very  least,  the  p.-ograms  and  acta 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity should  be  included,"  said  James 
Luther  Adams.  Harvard  Divinity  School  pro- 
feesor 

But  political  realities  discouraged  urging 
too  broad  coverage. 

"I  thlnX  it  should  at  present  be  limited 
to  the  enumerated  acta  with  the  addition  of 
OEO  "  said  John  Adams,  legal  counsel  of 
Americans  United  for  Separation  of  Church 
and  State 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,"  re- 
plied Senator  Ervtn  "Just  as  a  pragmatic 
matter,  to  getting  the  legislation  enacted, 
you  could  sometimes  get  more  support  from 
a  narrower  ^i\\  than  you  can  from  a  broader 
bill  •• 

But  the  knottiest  legal  question  raised  by 
the  legislation  is  the  question  of  "standing." 

For  years,  courts  have  held  that  an  indi- 
vidual taxpayer  did  not  have  sufflclent  mone- 
tary Interest  in  the  spending  of  his  tax  money 
to  have  'standing"  in  a  court  to  sue  for  Im- 
proper use  of  his  tax  money  This  ruling, 
based  on  the  "de  minimis  rule,"  has  gov- 
erned procedure  since  the  1923  case  of  Froth- 
ingfiam  v    Mellon 

Prof  Leo  Preffer  testifving  for  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  CongTBRB  contended,  however, 
that  de  minimus  is  Irrelevant  and  has  no 
applicability  "if  you  are  not  suing  to  Indi- 
cate a  monetary  or  proprietary  concern  •  •  • 
the  Supreme  Court  has  simply  ignored  com- 
pletely the  de  minimus  rtile  where  rights  Aie 
concerned  " 

Put  another  way  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  dL-ector.  Lawrence  Spelser,  said: 
"When  government  action  violates  (the  citi- 
zen's] cor^clence.  the  amount  of  his  finan- 
cial burden  is  Irrelevant  " 

These  lawyers  believe  that  the  Individual 
has  standing  to  sue  already  where  the  caae 
Involves  a  breach  of  "rights"  or  "conscience." 
But  many  would  disagree, 

John  T  Pey.  speaking  for  the  American 
Couiu;li  on  Education,  was  asked  by  subcom- 
mittee council  whether  there  was  any  way  a 
Federal  taxpayer  could  test  legislation  on  the 
basis  oi  a  first  amendment  violation, 

"Not  only  is  there  no  way  but  my  conten- 
tion IS  that  there  is  no  Justification  for  It, 
philosophically  or  morally,"  he  replied. 

Whether  It's  possible  or  not,  it  Is  procedu- 
rally unlikely 

Tlius.  the  authors  of  the  bill  decided  the 
answer  would  be  to  grant  '  staiidlng"  by  law. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Douglas  said 
there  are  'serious  doubts"  about  the  consti- 
tutionality of  conferring  standing — ^wtaere 
there  is  no  Justiciable  controver.'^y 

Here  again.  Senator  Ebvtn  views  church- 
state  Issues  as  creating  sufBclent  interest  to 
be  considered  a  Justiciable  cootroversy. 
"Church-state  provisions  of  our  Constitution 
are  a  fundafliental  covenant  of  g«:>vernment, 
so  fundam«ntai  that  every  citizen  has  an  In- 
terest In  their  enforcement." 


Marvin  Bralterman,  speaking  for  the  TTnlon 
of  American  Hebrew  Congregations,  re- 
minded the  subcommittee  that  "Congress  Is 
constantly  conferring  standing  to  sue  on 
plaintiffs  In  all  kinds  of  legislation  It  passes. 
Every  time  It  passes  labor  legislation.  It 
gives  somebody  a  right  to  sue,  Uke  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act." 

The  question  of  conferring  standing  Is  one 
which  won't  be  resolved  easily  or  soon.  It 
remains,  however,  to  the  authors  of  the  legis- 
lation, as  the  only  obvious  expedient  to  cor- 
rect. In  Senator  Ervtn's  words  "a  serloiu  de- 
fect In  our  system  of  Justice,  which  brags 
there  Is  no  wrong  without  a  remedy." 

Other  objections  were  more  easily  solved 
by  the  subcommittee. 

Instead  of  amending  Senator  Morsk's  orig- 
inal bill,  the  chairman  Is  drafting  a  new 
bill — which  Incorporates  some  technical 
changes.  Improving  earlier  oversights,  as  well 
as  removing  the  automatic  cutoff  of  funds 
provision. 

Senate  legal  experts  say  privately  that  the 
new  bin  has  considerably  Improved  chances 
of  passage. 

STORMY    PATH    SINCX    ISSl 

In  fact,  some  subcommittee  sources  feel 
that  the  time  for  this  legislation  Is  overdue. 

It  has  had  a  stormy  path,  ever  since  Its 
essentials  were  drafted  In  1661  by  Senator 
MoRSB,  together  with  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral. 

Senator  Ervin  proposed  a  Judicial-review 
amendment  to  the  Higher  Education  Facili- 
ties Act  In  1963,  It  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, but  was  dropped  in  conference. 

Then,  a  similar  Ervtn  amendment  to  the 
Klementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
failed  to  pass  the  Senate  In  1966.  At  that 
time  Senator  Morse  expressed  fear  that  such 
an  amendment  might  hold  up  passage  of  the 
education  act. 

But  Senator  Morse  gave  his  pledge  to  In- 
troduce an  Independent  Judicial  review  bill 

a  further  modification  of  the  one  be  had 
worked  on  since  1961. 

He  was  faithful  to  his  commitment.  And 
Mr.  EaviN  was  reportedly  delighted  at  Mr. 
Morse's  strong  testimony  In  support  of  the 
legislation. 

If  the  bill  doesn't  pass  this  time.  It  cer- 
tainly served  to  stir  up  some  basic  questions 
for  further  debate. 

But  one  thing  is  for  sure. 

It  managed  to  shake  the  big,  gray,  Im- 
personal, monolithic  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  down  to  Its  legal  and 
statistical  boots. 

Its  spokesmen  tried  everything  they  could 
think  of  to  put  off  testifying. 

And  after  they  teaUfled,  they  waited  xmOl 
after  the  transcript  of  the  hearings  went  to 
press  before  supplying  the  subcommittee 
with  statistics  and  InformaUon  requeated  for 
the  record. 

UST  or  NA1CB8  BTTPPUSO 

It  was  probably  Just  as  well — they  couldn't 
answer  the  questions  asked,  such  as,  how 
much  money  and  which  programs  are  ad- 
ministered by  reUglous  affiliated  groups. 

They  could  merely  supply  a  list  of  name^- 
perhaps  to  Identify  a  few  ecclesiastical 
sounding  Institutions.  But  as  one  HEW 
subdlvuion— the  VocaUonal  RehablUUtlon 
Administration — noted  In  a  terse  and  candid 
memo  to  the  legal  adviser  In  response  to  his 
request  to  Identify  religious  affiliated  groups 
it  spends  money  on:  "We  are  forced  to  con- 
clude that  a  name  check  of  1,000  Institu- 
tions would  be  misleading." 

But  It's  little  wonder  HEW  was  shaken. 
It  was  Senator  Ervin  himself  who  left  them 
with  this  final  thought: 

"We  have  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  which  is  administering 
billions  of  dollars  of  money  for  educational 
purposes,    and    for    other    purposes,    which 


many  Americans  think  Is  In  violation  of  the 
first  amendment, 

"And  this  great  department  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government,  whose  officers  are  sworn 
to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Is  opposed  to  the  passage  of  any  law 
which  could  make  it  clear  that  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  programs  It  administers 
can  be  brought  into  question.  All  I  have  to 
say  Is  that  If  the  health  of  religious  liberty 
In  America  Is  going  to  be  dependent  on  the 
attitude  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  it  Is  going  to  be  in  s 
very  unhealthy  state." 
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REVOLUTIONARY  EFFICIENCY  COM- 
ING  UP  IN  FEDERAL  BUDGETING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  published  a  leading 
article  this  morning,  reporting  an  ad- 
ministration development  that  could 
have  more  to  do  with  giving  taxpayers 
full  value  for  their  money  than  any 
budgetary  development  in  many  years— 
perhaps  ever. 

This  is  the  so-called  plannlng-pro- 
graming-budgeting  system,  known  as 
PPBS. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  this  morning 
reports  on  a  series  of  advantages  which 
this  new  system  will  give  the  President 
and  his  agency  heads  in  achieving 
greater  efQclency  and  economy. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  am  convinced  that  Con- 
gress Itself  may  be  the  principal  gainer, 
In  the  long  run,  from  this  remarkable 
innovation  in  budgeting. 

At  the  present,  we  are  all  but  help- 
less in  controlling  the  avalanche  of 
billion-dollar  spending,  extending  over 
such'  a  wide  conglomeration  of  depart- 
ments, and  with  duplications  so  hard  to 
spot  and  so  deeply  imbedded. 

The  new  approach  will  enable  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  as  well  as  the 
President,  to  do  these  things: 

Pocus  on  key  budget  decision  with 
both  the  Immediate  and  long-range 
costs  and  consequences  laid  out  more 
clearly  than  ever  before. 

Spot  alternative  ways  of  achieving  the 
same  goals  better  or  more  cheaply,  or 
find  better  ways  of  using  the  same  dol- 
lars for  some  completely  different  pur- 
pose. 

Identify  outdated  programs  and  amass 
the  facts  to  back  up  a  decision  to  end 
them. 

Assert  much  tighter  controls  over 
semiautonomous  divisions  and  bureaus 
within  departments. 

The  Alan  Otten  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  puts  the  present  problem 
very  clearly: 

The  complaint  against  the  old  "input  ori- 
ented" budget  is  simple.  Too  many  pro- 
grams. Presidential  aids  say.  are  presented 
for  decisions  to  an  agency  head  or  the  Pres- 
ident with  objectives  unclear,  likely  benefits 
vague,  costs  uncertain,  and  alternatives  lack- 
ing. There  Is  little  indication  of  the  long- 
term  commitments  at  stake.  Decisions  tend 
to  bunch  up  In  November  and  December, 
and  then  are  made  in  a  crisis  atmosphere. 
Certain  bureaus  within  an  agency  operate 
almost  Independent  of  top  control,  relying 
on  protection  from  powerful  Congressmen 
or  outside  pressure  groups. 

Of  course,  the  most  Impressive  proof 
of  the  effectiveness  of  this  new  system 
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has  been  seen  in  the  remarkable  per- 
formance of  the  Defense  Department  un- 
der Secretary  McNamara.  Here  the 
Armed  Forces  have  been  immensely  in- 
creased in  power,  force,  and  flexibility  in 
a  time  of  rising  prices — and  if  we  leave 
aside  the  Vietnam  war  to  make  the  pre- 
and  post-McNamara  performance  cam- 
parable,  the  costs  of  the  far  better  bigger, 
stronger  Armed  Forces  has  astoundlngly 
increased  almost  not  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  of  course  no  system  can 
or  should  remove  the  yeast  of  policy  de- 
termination, or,  as  some  critics  might 
call  it,  politics  from  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion. 

We  will  and  should  have  human  or 
political  considerations  in  making  final 
decisions.  The  new  PPBS  system  wUl 
give  us  a  far  clearer  understanding  of 
the  facts  than  ever  before,  and  far 
greater  ammunition  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  want  to  kill  a  wasteful  old 
program,  or  stc^  an  unjustifiable  new 
program. 

One  final  word  of  caution.  Congress 
should  not  permit  the  kind  of  ridiculous 
Inflation  of  benefits,  which  has  destroyed 
the  value  of  the  benefit-cost  system  in 
appraising  public  works,  to  corrupt  and 
destroy  the  value  of  this  new  system.  It 
can  serve  the  country  well  if  we  keep  it 
clean  of  self-serving  distortions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  written  by  Alan 
Otten  in  this  morning's  Wall  Street 
Journal  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
New-Look  BtTDOEr? — UJS.  Agkncixs  Now  Wili. 

Weigh    Program    Costs    Against    Lzkelt 

Benetits — White  House  PrmTHZH  Ordebs 

Investigation    or    Alternative   Wats    To 

Reach    Same    Ends — Pihst   Reports   Next 

Week 

(By  Alan  L.  Otten) 

Washington. — The  Johnson  administra- 
tion Is  hoping  to  achieve  revolutionary 
breakthroughs  with  PPBS. 

This  Is  no  new  missile  system  or  wonder 
drug.  It  is  the  plannlng-programlng-budg- 
etlng  system,  a  new  approach  to  Federal 
budgetmaklng. 

At  first  glance.  It  seems  a  technical,  dry- 
as-dust  subject,  made  even  more  unappetiz- 
ing by  such  Jargon  as  cost  effectiveness,  sys- 
tems analysis,  quantification.  Yet  President 
Johnson  and  other  PPBS  fans  expect,  ap- 
parently with  considerable  reason,  that  It 
eventually  will  enable  the  President  and  his 
agency  heads  to: 

Pocus  on  key  budget  decUlons  with  both 
the  immediate  and  long-range  costs  and 
consequences  laid  out  for  them  more  clear- 
ly than  ever  before. 

Spot  alternative  ways  of  achieving  the 
same  goals  better  or  more  cheaply,  or  find 
better  ways  of  using  the  same  dollars  for 
some  completely  different  purpose. 

Identify  outdated  programs  and  amass 
the  facts  to  back  up  a  decision  to  end  them. 

Assert  much  tighter  control  over  semi- 
autonomous  divisions  and  bureaus  within 
departments. 

"WHBS  KIDS"  LBOACT 

This  approach  was  pioneered  at  the  Penta- 
gon a  few  years  ago  by  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  and  his  "whiz  kids,"  with  the 
claimed  result  of  giving  the  United  SUtes 
more  defense  per  dollar.  Lately  lir.  John- 
son has  seized  on  the  McNamara  method 
as  a  way  to  Increase  his  control  over  out- 


lays and  operations  of  the  entire  nondefense 
bureaucracy. 

Vastly  oversimplified,  PPBS  seeks  to  scru- 
tinize each  agency's  budget  not  In  the  old 
terms  of  how  much  Is  spent  for  personnel, 
construction,  operations,  research,  and  other 
"Inputs"  but  rather  In  terms  of  what  the 
agency  actually  Is  buying  for  Its  money  In 
better  education,  faster  commuter  transport, 
cancer  detection,  power  production,  or  other 
"outputs."  After  tooling  up  for  the  past  few 
months,  the  executive  branch  is  about  ready 
to  roll  with  some  elementary  models  of  the 
new  system.  Federal  agencies  are  due  to 
submit  plans  drafted  on  the  new  basis  to 
the  Budget  Bureau  by  next  week. 

"This  Is  not  an  attempt  to  Introduce  robot, 
computerized  decisionmaking."  says  Budget 
Bureau  Director  Charles  Schultze,  who  has 
been  sptirk-plugglng  the  movement  toward 
PPBS  since  President  Johnson  fiashed  the 
green  light  last  simuner.  "This  system  Is  not 
going  to  make  decisions  for  you.  But  it's 
going  to  make  costs  and  consequences  a  lot 
clearer  for  everyone  who  does  have  to  make 
decisions — Assistant  Secretaries,  Secretaries, 
Budget  Directors,  Presidents." 

PPBS  may  help  decide.  Its  backers  suggest, 
whether  commuters  would  be  better  served 
by  »60  minion  of  Federal  funds  spent  on 
urban  through  ways  or  on  mass- transit  rail 
systems — or  whether  both  programs  offer  so 
little  benefit  for  the  money  that  the  $50 
million  shotild  go  for  new  schools  instead. 

T&AININa   OR   welfare? 

Another  sample  of  the  question  that  may 
be  clarified:  Whether  elderly  workers  whose 
skills  are  obsolete  would  benefit  more  frocn 
on-the-job  training  or  from  Institutional 
training — or  whether  it  would  be  better  sim- 
ply to  give  them  welfare  payments,  and  use 
the  training  funds  to  school  out-of-work 
teenagers. 

In  allocation  of  health  dollars,  PPBS  budg- 
eting will  Influence  such  choices  as  whether 
$20  million  of  Federal  money  would  do  moet 
against  cancer  through  research  for  a  cure, 
training  of  doctors  and  other  programs  to  se- 
cure early  detection,  or  building  of  new  treat- 
ment facilities  to  help  victims  of  the  disease. 

Each  May,  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies submit  to  the  Budget  Bureau  the  first 
broed  view  of  spending  plans  for  the  fiscal 
year  starting  a  full  14  months  later.  Next 
month,  tiBlng  the  new  basis  for  the  first  time, 
Eigencles  will  preview  their  plans  for  the  year 
starting  July  1,  1967.  The  task  wUl  be  rough 
for  many  agencies  ("I'm  going  to  hand  In 
some  papers  and  hold  my  nose,"  says  one 
agency  budgeter)  but  it  will  be  a  start.  The 
White  Hotise  and  Budget  Bureau  expect 
steady  progress  from  then  on  and,  gradually, 
demonstrable  benefits. 

"Only  the  very  grossest  choices  will  be 
avaUable  this  yeaj',"  says  one  White  House 
caan.  "But  2  to  3  years  from  now.  PPBS  will 
make  a  big  difference.  It  should  be  p>ar- 
tlcularly  helpful  in  the  fast-growing  domes- 
tic programs  like  health,  education,  trans- 
IKirtatlon." 

OLD   SYSTEM'S    TAVLTS 

The  complaint  against  the  old  "Input- 
orlented"  budget  Is  simple.  Too  many  pro- 
grams. Presidential  aids  say.  are  presented 
for  decision  to  an  agency  head  or  the  Presi- 
dent with  objectives  unclear,  likely  benefits 
vague,  costs  uncertain,  and  alternatives  lack- 
ing. There  Is  little  Indication  of  the  long- 
term  commitments  at  stake.  Decisions  tend 
to  bunch  up  In  November  and  December,  and 
then  are  naade  In  a  crisis  atmosphere.  Cer- 
tain bureaus  within  an  agency  operate  almost 
Independent  of  top  control,  relying  oa  pro- 
tection from  powerful  Congreeamen  or  out- 
side pressure  groups. 

The  new  system  seeks  to  lay  out  budget 
Information  so  clearly  that  It  almost  forces 
close  examination  of  potential  alternatives. 


possible    Inefficiency    and    duplication,    and 
long-term  consequences. 

Each  agency  now  la  setting  up  a  number 
of  broad  goals  It  seeks  to  achieve,  and  then 
more  specific  subcategories.  All  operating 
programs  with  similar  purposes  are  being 
grouped  into  the  appropriate  category  or 
subcategory,  no  matter  which  subordinate 
unit  or  division  does  the  job. 

PPBS  then  attempts  to  show  the  co«t  of 
each  program  and  possible  alternatives.  In- 
cluding pay,  research  and  development, 
capital  Investment,  operating  expenses,  and 
so  on.  Next  comes  the  most  difficult  part:  an 
attempt  to  measure  in  specific,  nonflnan- 
clal  terms  Jvist  how  much  good  is  expected 
from  the  program — how  much  educational 
levels  win  be  raised,  or  poverty  reduced,  or 
water  pollution  abated.  For  each  program 
all  these  cost  and  benefit  figures  are  calcu- 
lated for  6  years  or  longer. 

Then  the  benefit-cost  analysis  for  one  pro- 
gram will  be  compared  with  benefit-co6t 
analyses  for  other  programs  serving  the  same 
ends,  or  even  completely  different  ends. 
Then,  it  Is  argued,  top  Federal  officials  wlU 
be  in  a  good  position  to  make  crucial 
choices. 

So  far  the  poverty  program,  which  has 
used  PPBS  for  over  a  year  has  made  most 
progress  on  the  new  system.  The  space  and 
atomic  energy  programs.  Agriculture  De- 
partment, and  parts  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  are  well  along.  Many  other  agencies 
are  starting  slowly. 

While  the  present  focus  Is  on  getting  PPBS 
going  within  each  agency,  eventually  the 
Budget  Bureau  would  stress  comparisons  be- 
tween agencies  also.  Some  agencies  already 
are  comparing  notes  to  set  up  similar  pro- 
gram categories.  The  Agriculture  and  In- 
terior Departments  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  are  doing 
rough  consultation  on  categories  for  recre- 
ation programs. 

Before  the  li4cNamara  revolution  at  the 
Pentagon,  each  notary  service  had  ito  own 
budget,  broken  down  Into  outlays  for  pay, 
operations  and  maintenance,  construction, 
research,  and  the  like.  Mr.  McNamara 
switched  to  nine  major  missions:  Strategic 
retaliation,  continental  defense,  airlift  and 
seallft.  general-purpose  forces,  etc.  The 
weapons  available  for  each  mission  were 
listed,  regardless  of  which  service  developed 
and  operated  the  weapon.  To  each  weapon 
were  allocated  all  the  costs  of  developing, 
procuring  and  operating  it.  Then  the 
amount  of  protection  or  deterrence  offered 
by  each  system  was  assessed. 

END  or  A  CABGO  PLANE 

With  such  information.  It  is  said,  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara recently  was  able  to  conclude  that 
the  existing  C-141  cargo  plane  wasn't  as  effec- 
tive as  the  proposed,  much  larger  C-6A  for 
carrying  the  equipment  a  big  military  trans- 
port probably  would  have  to  carry.  C-141 
proctirement  accordingly  was  tapered  off. 

Last  svimmer  Mr.  Johnson  ordered  the  en- 
tire Government  to  prepare  to  shift  to  the 
new  method.  In  October  the  Budget  Bureau 
issued  Bulletin  68-3  to  all  major  agencies, 
teUlng  them  to  set  up  staffs  and  begin  work- 
ing on  program  categories  for  the  new  svs- 
tem. 

All  major  agencies  now  have  a  PPBS  staff 
or  the  nucleus  of  one.  The  Agrlcultiu*  De- 
partment  has  12  men  working  on  PPBS  In  the 
Secretary's  office,  plus  full  or  part-time  men 
In  each  of  the  Department's  eight  major  di- 
visions. Many  of  the  men  putting  the  sys- 
tem Into  effect  are.  expectably,  alumni  of 
the  Pentagon  or  of  Rand  Corp.,  which  sup- 
plied many  of  the  McNamara  "whiz  kids." 

There  still  are  many  PPBS  doubters  In  and 
out  of  the  Government.  "All  66-3  says," 
snorts  one  longtime  public  official,  "Is  to 
think  things  through  and  get  tbem  in  on 
time,  something  any  good  man  should  haT« 
been  doing  all  along." 
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ORGANIZED    COMMONSENSE 

Budget  Bureau  men  counter  that  PPBS  U 
needed  precisely  to  require  elTorta  to  think 
things  through.  "Its  really  no  more  than  or- 
ganized commonsense,  "  one  oCDclal  admits, 
■  but  that  word  organized'  la  just  as  vital  as 
the  comnionsense  part.  PPBS  forcea  peo- 
ple to  consider  coeta,  to  consider  alternatives, 
:o  look  ahead  " 

Another  objection  Is  the  dlfBculty  of  meas- 
uring or  ■quAntl'vlng"  results.  "It's  utter 
garbage."  an  agency  he;id  declares.  "How 
do  you  quantify  the  extent  to  which  pre- 
kindergarten  training  now  will  reduce  pov- 
erty 15  years  from  now?" 

PPBS  backers  admit  such  assessments 
often  will  be  difficult,  especially,  say,  In 
foreign  affairs  or  in  some  basic  research  pro- 
gram that  could  lead  unpredictably  either  to 
a  cancer  cure  or  to  a  new  plastic.  But  they 
contend  that  most  results  can  be  estimated 
by    making    reasonable   assumptions. 

"The  Job  Corps  Is  supp>oeed  to  make  kids 
capable  of  holding  better  Jobs."  says  one 
administration  official  "You  can  look  at  the 
Jobs  obtained  by  kids  who  go  through  the 
Corps,  the  jobs  obtained  by  kids  who  don't, 
and  make  some  allowance  for  the  fact  that 
the  Job  Corps  staff  Is  working  extra  hard 
to  get  Jobs  lor  thetr  kids.  Then  you  have 
extra  values  such  as  a  reduction  In  Juvenile 
delinquency,  or  better  family  relationships, 
or  the  Impact  on  yoiuiger  brothers.  And  you 
can  then  say  that  so  many  dollars  sptent 
on  the  Job  Corps  probably  will  provide  this 
many  more  kids  with  decent  jobs,  and  that 
you'll  also  be  getting  some  additional  bene- 
fits you  cant  measure  so  precisely." 
EOLE  or  poLmcs 
\  far  more  basic  reservation  many  offi- 
cials have  Is  whether  the  economic  analysis 
actually  will  control  major  decisions  or 
whether  p>ollt!cal   realities   will   dominate. 

"Suppoee  we  find  the  Job  Corps  is  doing 
a  much  better  Job  than  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  or  vice  versa,"  one  official  sug- 
gests. 'The  President  and  Congress  still  are 
going  to  make  a  political  decision  on  the 
basis  of  what  is  moet  popular  or  the  least 
trouble  back  home  " 

But  PPBS  advocates  insist  that  the  new 
system  at  least  will  give  agency  beculs  and 
the  Preeldent  hard  facta  to  back  up  po- 
lltloal'.y  tough  decisions — figures  to  prove 
the  declining  value  of  some  older  programa, 
or  to  show  that  new  program  A  is  acttially 
more  valuable  than  more  popular  new  pro- 
irram  B 


HOUSE  GIVES  OVERWHELNONG 
SUPPORT  TO  RESTORATION  OF 
SCHOOL  MILK  FUNDS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  2 
additional  mmutep. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Church  In  the  chair ' .  Without  objec- 
tion. It  Is  so  ordered, 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  the 
administration's  proposal  to  cut  the 
special  milk  program  by  80  percent  and 
redirect  the  program  to  the  needy,  as 
■Aell  as  those  in  schools  without  a  lunch 
proirram,  was  overwhelmmK'y  repudi- 
ated by  the  House  on  Tuesday 

The  House  Appropriation.,  Commit- 
tee's report  on  the  fiscal  1967  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  ap- 
propriation bill  set  the  tone.  In  concise 
fashion,  the  report  indicated  why  the 
committee  decided  to  provide  $103  mil- 
lion for  school  milk  in  the  fiscal  1967 
budget.    The  report  read' 

.At  a  time  when  many  young  Americana 
are   b«ing   turned   down    for   military  service 


because  of  defects  traceable  to  nutritional 
deficiencies.  It  is  recommended  In  the  budget 
that  the  special  milk  program  be  virtually 
ellmlna|ed.  •  •  •  The  reduction  In  the  spe- 
cial milk  program  from  $103  million  to  $21 
mUllon — a  cut  of  $82  million— would  deny 
supplemental  milk  to  about  80  percent  of 
our  schoolchUdren  who  are  now  benefiting 
from  the  program.  Further,  the  reaction 
of  those  needy  children  selected  for  free  milk 
could  result  In  the  complete  abandonment 
of  this  valuable  program.  •  •  •  The  bene- 
fits of  this  program  to  the  health  and  dietary 
habits  of  schoolchildren  of  this  Nation  are 
well  recognized.  Many  witnesses  have  testi- 
fied to  the  benefits  to  school  attendance  and 
an  Improved  approach  to  learning  by  stu- 
dents receiving  the  milk  free  or  at  reduced 
prices. 

■When  the  appropriation  bill  came  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  on  Tuesday,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  was  highly 
praised,  and  rightly  so,  for  adding  $82 
million  to  the  budget  request  for  the 
school  milk  program.  In  fact,  more  fa- 
vorable comments  were  made  on  this 
item  than  were  voiced  on  any  other  item 
in  the  bill.  Twenty-seven  House  Mem- 
bers took  the  floor  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  pro'v^ding  adequate  funds  to 
continue  the  program  at  this  year's 
levels. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  the  Senate 
shares  the  other  body's  concern  over  the 
proposed  school  milk  cutback.  This  is 
amply  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  67  of 
my  Senate  colleagues  have  cosponsored 
my  bill  to  make  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram permanent.  As  a  member  of  the 
Agriculture  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  I  intend 
to  do  everything  in  my  power  not  only 
to  avert  a  big  cutback  in  this  progrram 
but  also  to  actually  increase  the  pro- 
gram over  last  year's  levels,  to  bring  it 
more  Into  line  with  increasing  participa- 
tion as  well  as  the  Jump  in  the  school- 
age  population. 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  STUDY 
SHOWS  VIETNAM  WAR  HAS  NEG- 
LIGIBLE   IMPACT   ON    ECONOMY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  weeks  ago  on  this  floor,  I  pointed  out 
that  the  Vietnam  buildup  was  having 
a  very  limited  impact  on  our  economy. 
In  fact.  I  inserted  figures  in  the  Record 
to  show  that  we  spent  a  greater  per- 
centage of  our  gross  national  product  on 
defense  in  the  years  1956  through  1964 
than  we,  in  all  likelihood,  will  spend  In 
fiscal  1967. 

Now  the  Defense  Department  has  come 
up  with  a  study  which  reaches  substan- 
tially the  same  conclusions,  using  slightly 
dlflferent  statistical  indicators.  This 
study  shows  that  the  economic  effect  of 
the  Vietnam  war  is  less  than  one-third 
that  of  Korea.  It  points  out  that  whereas 
the  share  of  gross  national  product  go- 
ing into  defense  expenditures  increased 
by  9.1  percentiles  during  the  Korean  war, 
projections  for  the  Vietnam  buildup  show 
an  increase  of  only  0.4  percent. 

This  is  an  incredible  testimonial  not 
only  to  the  strength  of  our  economy  but 
also  to  the  ability  of  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  to  keep  our  defense  apparatus  well- 
oiled  and  ready  for  any  contlixgency.    It 


should  give  the  prophets  of  economic 
doom  and  gloom  some  food  for  thought. 
Above  all,  it  shows  that  our  dynamic 
economy  is  perfectly-capable  of  providing 
guns  and  butter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  study  as  well  as  the  study 
itself  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  Economic  Impact  or  the  Vietnam  Bunjj- 

TTP    Is    Less    Than    Onjs-third    That    of 

Korea 

SUMMABT 

Compared  to  the  Korean  btilldup,  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  the  present  military  build- 
up for  Vietnam  Is  one-fourth  to  one-third  as 
large. 

Defense  expenditures  as  a  percentage  of 
gross  national  product  were  much  higher  In 
the  Korean  period  (14  percent  as  compared 
to  8.1  percent). 

A  more  significant  measure  of  economic  im- 
pact is  the  increase  In  defense  expenditures 
from  the  prebuUdup  years.  During  the 
Korean  buildup,  the  share  of  gross  national 
product  going  to  defense  expenditures  In- 
creased by  9.1  percentiles  (4.9  percent  to  14 
percent  of  then  gross  national  product). 
Projections  for  the  Vietnam  buildup  show  an 
Increase  of  only  0.4  percent  (7.7  percent  to 
8.1  percent  of  current  gross  national  prod- 
uct). 

Although  Increases  In  defense  spending  for 
Vietnam  are  much  less,  they  do  come  at  a 
time  of  already  low  unemployment  and  on 
top  of  significant  fixed  business  Investment. 
At  the  start  of  the  Korean  buildup  there 
was  5.2  percent  unemployment  (as  against 
4.6  at  mld-1965)  and  9.6  percent  of  gross  na- 
tional product  was  going  Into  business  fixed 
Investment  (as  against  10.2  percent  at  the 
start  of  the  present  buildup).  Making  the 
extreme  CEA  assumption  that  1  percent  less 
unemplojrment  produces  across  the  board  3 
percent  more  gross  national  product,  there 
was  1.8  percent  of  gross  national  product 
more  economic  "slack"  In  mid- 1950  than  In 
mld-1965. 

Compared  to  the  Korean  buildup  of  9.1 
percent  of  groes  national  product,  the  Viet- 
nam buildup  of  .4  ijercent  of  gross  national 
product  comes  on  a  base  which  is  1.8  percent 
of  gross  national  product  higher.  The  total 
Impact  of  the  1965-67  period  Is  then  2.2  per- 
cent of  gross  national  product  compared  to 
the  9.1  percent  of  gross  national  product  In 
the  1950-63  period.     (See  simimary  table). 

This  view  suggests  that  In  aggregate  terms 
the  economic  Impact  In  196&-67  will  be  one- 
fourth  that  of  1950-53.  In  specific  commod- 
ity and  labor  requirements  the  Impact  Is 
somewhat  greater. 

S-ummary  table — Comparative  impact  of  de- 

fCTue  buildup,  Korea  and  Vietnam 

[In  percent] 


Korea 

Vietnam 

I.  Differences  In  size  of  bulldup: 
Percent  of  G.NP  going  to 
defense  expenditure: 

Start  of  buUdnp 

Peak  of  buildup 

4.9 
14.0 

7.7 
■8.1 

Increases  during 

buildup... 

11.  Plflerenoee  In  domestic 
economy  at  start  of 
buildup:  Greater  use  of 
resources  at  start  of  Viet- 
nam hiiildnp 

-1-9.1 

-(-1.8 

ni.  Comparative  impact  In- 
ehidlng  the  dlnerenoe  in 
domestic  economy 

+9.1 

-hZ2 

1  Kitlmatcd. 
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DFTAiua)  COMPARISON  OF  THi  IMPACT  OF  TH«  employment  to  drop  from  4  percent  to  3 .5  pcT-  is  not  necessary.     Since  the  military  sector 

DETTOSE  Buiuiup  FOR  VIETNAM  WITH  THAT  ccht  in  1966.    However,  as  the  rate  has  already  is  now  smaller  than  at  the  time  of  Korea 

FOB  KOREA  .  dropped    to   3.7    percent    In    February,    this  and     consequently    the    civilian    sector    Is 

A.  Aggregate  impact  ^  projection  Is  certainly  too  high.     Shortages  larger,  other  methods  of  decreasing  civilian 

1.  In  dollar  terms  defense  outlays  today  ^^^^  "°^  "'^^  ^^  certain  skUled  labor  cate-  constimptlon  are  more  appeaUng  and  are 
are  greater  than  diu-mg  the  Korean  conflict.  Borles  may  develop  into  overall  labor  scar-  being  considered.  Specifically,  tighter  fiscal 
Annual  budget  expenditures  for  national  de-  *''*''•  ^^^  monetary  measures  may  be  desirable, 
fense  reached  a  peak  of  Just  over  $50  billion  Defense  Is  less  responsible  today  for  any  3.  One  example — the  most  Important  ex- 
durlng  the  Korean  period  while  for  fiscal  la.bor  scarcity  than  at  the  time  of  Korea.  .  ample — of  Increased  presstire  from  the  clvU- 
1967  the  projected  naUonal  defense  expendl-  ^^°  ^^  absolute  numbers  table  2  projects  Ian  sector  should  be  mentioned.  This  is  the 
tures  are  Just  over  $60  billion.  ^-^  million  in  the  armed  services  by  1967  as  recent  growth  in  business  fixed  investment. 

2.  However,  the  U.S.  economy  today  is  against  the  Korean  war  level  of  3.5  million  For  the  last  2  years  (1964  and  1965)  busl- 
much  larger  than  at  the  time  of  Korea.  '"^^  '°  *^®  armed  services.  As  a  percentage  ness  fixed  Investment  has  been  growing  at 
Since  the  early  1950's  14  million  more  people  °^  *^^  labor  force,  today's  Armed  Forces  twice  the  rate  that  GNP  has  grown.  Even 
have  been  added  to  the  labor  force.  Gross  requirements  plus  civilian  defense  require-  more  significant  is  that  many  of  the  new 
national  product  in  constant  dollars  has  '"^Qts  are  5  percent  as  against  7  percent.  projections  Into  1966  show  a  further  In- 
risen  by  over  70  percent.    Manufacturing  ca-  ^^  Industries  heavily  oriented  toward  de-  crease. 

paclty  has  increased  77  percent.  Capacity  ^e"^®  production,  increases  In  employment  This  increase  began  before  the  Vietnam 
In  some  industries — utUltles,  chemical,  petro-  ^^  *^^  Vietnam  buUdup  have  not  reached  buildup  and  is  therefore  due  less  to  increases 
leum,  and  rubber  products — has  more  than  *^*  levels  of  the  Korean  buildup.  Table  3  in  defense  spending  than  It  is  to  other  favor- 
doubled,  shows  the  flgvues  for  two  defense-oriented  able     economic     factors — high     utilisation 

3.  This  greater  capacity  means  that  the  Industries — the  ordnance  and  aircraft  Indus-  rates,  available  financing,  and  better  futtire 
US.  economy  today  can  better  absorb  the  tries.  By  December  of  the  buUd-up  year,  returns  (i.e.,  lower  corporate  rates,  liberal- 
necessary  defense  outlays  than  it  cotild  at  employment  in  these  two  industries  had  in-  Ized  depreciation  rules,  etc.).  In  short,  this 
the  Ume  of  Korea.  In  the  peak  year  of  the  ceased  by  about  39  percent  In  the  Korean  is  a  very  likely  target  for  fiscal  and  monetary 
Korean  conflict,  defense  expenditures  reached  Perlod,  and  only  by  about  15  percent  In  the  policy  aimed  at  easing  demand  pressure  In 
14   percent  of  GNP  while   projections   into  Vietnam  period.  the  economy. 

fiscal   1967  show  defense  expenditures  only  2.  Copper  and  Aluminum  *■  ^"^    timing   economic    policy    to    coor- 

8.1  percent  of  GNP.    Even  though  the  doUar  Examples   of   the   imnact   of   th^  dpfenw.  «*lnate    with    economic    impact    is    another 

amount  of  defense  spending  is  larger  today,  buUduTon   rnaS-lalf  are   tTken  Irom   t^  '"*"*'''    ^"    ''^P^*    °^    ^^^«^«    spending 

defense  expenditure  as  a  percentage  of  totill  copper  and  ^^In^  Tnduttrr^    Xh  of  "^^  ^^^"^  ''^  ^^"^«  °^  ^^^^"^   expendl- 

output  is  smaller.  S  ma^riaS^e^ed  heavurin  ^e^en^I  ^"*'''    "  ^"  "'^  ^^^  strength  of  defense  con- 

4.  More  important  from  the  vlewpomt  of  pr^ucTon  bothTere  S  s^ort  lunnlv  it^e  ^'^'^  ^^*  *^^  P««P'«  "«  ^^'^'^-  '"acHinery 
economic  Impact,  however,  is  the  compara-  K^^^;io^^nZZthSeV^oS^L^ll  purchased,  raw  materials  accumulated  and 
tlve  increases  In  defense  expenditures  during  now  ZTDirestSclanv^  ^^  ^  production  started.  The  later  delivery  of 
the  two  buildups.  Increases  in  defense  ex-  The  Dercentace  of  canner  Khinmpnt.B  ^.m,,  ^^^  defense  goods  (and  expenditures  for 
pendltures  cause  shifts  iu  resource  allocation  to  m^itS  u^^s  U  shown  in  telle  4 ^io?  *^«'"' **«  ^"^  ^"^^^^  ^^  ^pact  on  the  econ- 
and  can  put  a  severe  strain  on  the  economy's  ^i^  m  theToN^ Ji^oNAL  R^o^ )  -^I  ^^^^  ^""^  "^^^^  ^  transfer  to  the  Govem- 
productlve  capacity.  The  Korean  buildup,  fet  aTwef  ( I  e  the^ount  ^^Lr  ^?  ""^"^  °^  ^"^^^  ''^  business  mventory  which 
following  a  period  of  general  demobilization  ^Je^T  B^A   i^   amiXtion   S^StJpn^  ^^^  ^^"^  gradually  building  in  value. 

and  de-emphasls  of  defense,  was  accompanied  ^eSs)  Lve^ncr^e^  n  ^tS^Uon  o^^^  ^^  '^'  economic  Impact  then  takes  place 
by  considerably  greater  expenditure  in-  cre^Vd  defliS  ^^1^  ^c^  iea^l966  B^i  Z"^  ""'^  ^"^  ^^^  bnUdnp.  This  Is  what 
creases.  In  2  years  defense  expenditures  even  the  set^ld^s  wh^rLflL  than  ^^^  happened  in  Korea  when  in  fiscal  year  1951 
more  than  tripled  (from  $13  billion  luteal  direct  shlDme^tearr on Iv  ^  ni^nt  o?  the  *°^'  obllgatlonal  authority  Increased  by  68 
year  1950  to  $44  billion  In  fiscal  year  1952)  tote?  shinm^n?^^  w^iip  Swt  m^m^L^l^^^^  percent  and  the  value  of  DOD  prime  con- 
and  the  flscal  year  1953  defense  expenditures  ^I^ts  i  ^^h^  time  of  k^p«^^^^^  ""^^  ^^"'l^  ^^  ^l^^^^*  ^'^  ^^^  g^'>^^^ 
($504  billion)  were  nearly  four  tunes  the  ^  °Int  of  fhP  t^I,  °  '^"^  ^^"^  previous  year.  Although  the 
flscal  year  1950  level.  rr^^^^l*^,,',,  ,  ,  .  major  Increases  In  expenditures  did  not 
The  Vietnam  buildup,  starting  from  a  ^^^l  C^'^k?^'^  f^^nrintLi'^'^"^  "  """^  "'^*"  1^52  and  1953,  it  was  1^  1961 
much  higher  base,  has  not  had  the  same  S^"  nal  Rec^rL?  -^h^^J^enL^  n'r  *^**  '^^  '^*^°'  l'^<='«"«  ^  producUon  of  de- 
sudden  impact  effect.  Projections  mto  ^^^^^j"  ^!.?"f j '  T^^.t  P«^^°^8«  °^  Tense  equipment  took  place.  This  can  be 
flscal  year  1967  show  Increases  in  defense  ex-  «^'Pf  e'lts   going   to   military   uses   has  re-  seen  in  teble  7. 

pendlture  of  only  20  percent  (from  $50^  bU-  ^,t!^^^ ^Zf^-^^ll^     h   °v.^  "w"*  °?,!'  Turntag  to  the  Vietnam  buildup    we  find 

lion  in  flscal  year  1966  to  $60.5  billion  in  flscal  ^f  ule^  at'X   t^e   o?  KorT    T.^l  ^^^^^^'^  *^*  «^«  *^*"«  happenlnV     Under 

year  1967).  ^^^  "^  ^^  ^^  *""^   °^  Korea.    Table   5  present   projections    the   direct   obllifations 

5.  The  'unpact  of  the  faster  Korean  build-  f^£^Z^^  Z'JT" Ztnl^'^'Tr  ^"^  totel  obllgatlonal  aut^orltj  areXS 
up  was  offset  only  slightly  by  the  fact  that  a^t  ^rs^ml  a^  Kore'L  T^lo^r  ler  '^  ^^'  '''^'  '^^  ^^"^  expenditures  arl  not 
there  was  somewhat  more  slack  in  the  do-  c«^^p  ,!  «  r~!,it  «r  a  ,?™J^^to\  7„h,  ^"  expected  to  reach  their  peak  until  flscal  year 
mestlc  economy  at  the  time  of  Korea.  The  T^.  ^  Industry  iggv.  m  other  words,  if  the  present  pro- 
Vietnam  buildup  in  1965  was  preceded  by  4  ^  „  ™, .  .,„_^,.  j„^„  .„  Jectlons  are  correct,  we  are  feeling  the  major 
years  of  steady  and  fairly  regular  economic  xne  Aircrait  inausiry  impact  of  the  buildup  now  and  fiscal  year 
expansion,   while  the   year  before  the  out-  "^^^  pattern  for  the  final  output  aircraft  1967  will  bring  some  relief. 

break  of  the  Korean  conflict   (1949)    was  a  I'ldustry  is  not  unlike  the  pattern  for  the  For  economic  poUcy  purposes  this  means 

recession  year.     However,  the  first  two  quar-  copper  and  aluminum  materials  Industries,  that  if  the  present  projections  are  correct 

ters  of  1960  brought  a  very  rapid  recovery  '^^^    percentage    of    mllltery    shipments    to  tighter   tax   and   monetary   policy   initiated 

and  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  conlUct  *°**'  shipmente  is  much  lower  now  than  at  now    (because   of   the   usual   lags)    will   not 

in  June  1950  the  economy  was  nearly  back  *^*  '"'"^^  °*  Korea.     This  Is  shown  In  teble  take  effect  imtil  flscal  year   1967  when  the 

to  Its   prerecesslon    level.     Nevertheless.    In  ^   ^^'^^  printed  In  the  Congressional  Rec-  worst  may  be  over.    U  present  projections 

June  of  1950  unemployment  was  5.2  percent  °*°'-     ^    *^^    aircraft    industry,    however,  are  not  correct  and  if  a  new  supplemental  is 

and  Industry  was  operating  at  88  percent  of  *^®   miUtery   percentage   has    continued   to  needed  in  flscal  year  1967  the  decision  on  tax 

capacity  while  in  the  spring  of  1965  unem-  '^^P  *°^'  contrary  to  the  copper  and  alumi-  Increases  should  wait  until  some  Idea  of  the 

ployment  was  4.6  percent  and  the  Industry  '^"^  cases,  civiUan  shipments  have  substan-  size  and  distribution  of  that  supplemental 

operatmg  rate  was  90  percent  tlally  Increased.     Since  1964  the  heaviest  in-  have  been  determined 

6.  In  spite  of  the  greater  slack  in  the  "ease  in  shipmente  has  gone  to  clvlUan,  not  xable  1  .-Percentoffe  of  labor  force  unem- 
economy  before  the  Korean  buildup,  the  rate  """^"T  uses.  ployed  before  and  during  Korean  and  Viet- 
of  buUdup  at  the  time  of  Korea  and  the  C.  Civilian  impact  nam  buildup* 

percentage  of  GNP  going  to  defense  at  that  l.  These  examples  suggest  that  other  fac-  koeka 

time  were  so  great  that  the  Korean  Unpact  tors,   besides  the  mUltary  buUdup,  are  in-  Percent 

was  much  more  critical.  fluencing  the  present  shortages.     In  the  Ko-      1949 6.9 

B.  Specific  impacts  ""^an  period,  as   the  mlUtary  shipmente  of      1950.. g.  a 

1    ManDower  these    goods    Increased,    civilian    shipmente      1951 3.3 

~  K,      ,     »-      '    .-^       ..^  either  decreased  or  Increased  at  a  lower  rate.      1952 g.  1 

Table    1    shows   that   the   unemployment  m  the  Vietnam  buildup,  civilian  shipmente     1953. a.9 

rit«i  have  Cot  yet  dipped  to  the  Korean  low  continued  and,  in  the  case  of  aircraft,  in-      1954 ,5.8 

^J?  percent.    The  projection  at  the  be-  creased  their  upward  cUmb.  Vietnam 

ginning  of  this  calendar  year  was  for  un-  2.  The  curtailed   clviUan  shipmente  dur-      1964.. B.a 

~~~  Ing  the   Korean   period  were  the  result  of     1966 4.9 

All  calculations  are  based  on  defense  MC-  Government       controls.    Considering       the      1966  (January) II_  4.0 

pendltures  and  flscal  years.  smaller  Impact  of  the  present  buUdup,  this  1966  ( February )...I_II"r"~"                3  7 
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Table  2. — Manpower  requirementa  of  defente  (Armed  Forces  and  civilian) 


ToUl  labor 
fcrae  (tn- 
ctudinc 
Anned 
Fortea) 

Defense 

Armed 
Foroea 

CiTlUan 

Total 

Percent  total 

to  labor 

fcrpe 

Korean  period: 

1060        

MUliofu 
64.7 
8B.0 
60.6 
67.3 

77.0 
78.4 

sao 

81.8 

MiOiom 
1.7 
8.1 
3.6 
3.6 

Z7 
2.7 
3.0 
3.1 

MUiUnu 
0.7 
1.1 
1.2 
1.2 

.9 

.9 

1.0 

1.0 

MilUoru 
3.4 
4.2 
4.8 
4.7 

'     3.6 
3.6 
4.0 
4.1 

3.7 

1961 

6.4 

1969 

7.2 

1(W3 

7.0 

Current  period: 

ige4 

4.7 

1988 

4.6 

1966  (rstimAted) 

S.0 

1867  (est  imatfd)     

5.0 

Table  3. — Aircraft  and  ordnance  industries — Comparative  increases  in  employment  during 

the  buildup  year  1950  versus  1965 


1 


[January -lOOJ 


Previous 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

Aircraft  and  parts: 

1960 

1966                  

100 
101 

100 
96 

100 
100 

100 
100 

100 
98 

100 
100 

100 
100 

106 
101 

lot 

101 

106 
102 

101 
102 

112 
102 

102 
101 

112 
106 

102 
104 

112 
104 

108 
106 

lis 

lOB 

114 

108 

130 
109 

122 
110 

130 
111 

130 
113 

136 
112 

137 
116 

Ordnance  and  aooea- 
soriea: 
1960 

141 

I96S - 

114 

Table    7 — Federal    Reserve    Board    tndex    of 
prodiurtUyn    of   defense    equ\p'ne-<i:    during 
Korean  and   Vietnam   buildups 
(1967-69-1001 


Index 

Change  from 
previous  year 

Korean  pertod: 

June  1949    „          

9t.> 
M.S 
87.8 
96.2 
116  3 

ioa6 

108.1 
1113 
137.6 

June  1960 

-(-as 

June  191)1 

-(-43.3 

June  1962..„ 

June  1863 

-(-27.4 
-(-31.0 

June  1964 

-16,7 

Current  period: 

June  1964 

June  1SW5 

■+4.3 

January  1966...^ 

-fit.  8 

McNAMARA,    NOT    THE    CONGRF^SS 
SHOULD  RUN  THE  PENT.'\GON 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  WU- 
llam  White,  in  this  mornines  Washing- 
con  Post,  makes  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  balanced  observations  I 
have  read  on  the  red-hot  controversy'  be- 
tween Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
and  hi5  congressional  critics. 

White  acknowledKcs  the  competence 
and  sincerity  of  the  able  men  In  Congress 
who  have  hit  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
with  a  series  of  critlcismo  lately.  But  he 
concludes  rightly  that  Congress  cannot 
and  should  not  make  the  lactxal  deci- 
sions for  our  military  forces. 

Certainly,  when  the  St»cretary  of  De- 
fense Ls,  as  White  says,  able,  devoted,  and 
tireless,  he  should  be  allowed  to  exert  the 
civilian  control  over  this  powerful  mili- 
tary establishment  which  is  all  but  im- 
possible if  alliances  of  disgruntled  mili- 
tary men  and  powerful  cor\gressloiml 
groups  are  determined  to  block  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  written  by  William  S  White. 
"Should  Congress  Run  the  Pentagon?" 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RxcoRi), 
as  follows: 
Thk  Rzal  Issinc:  Should  Conqrxss  Run  thx 

PXNTAOON? 

(By  William  S.  White) 

Oongmslonal  attacka  on  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S.  McNameira  are  reaching  a 
pitch  of  violence  rarely  seen  even  in  that 
desperately  cUfflcult  poet  of  Oovernment. 

As  though  the  long  btirdens  of  the  Vietnam 
war  had  not  already  put  enough  trouble  on 
his  plate,  McNamara  Is  now  being  hit  from 
both  sides  of  the  Capitol  for  administrative 
decisions  which  are  cle&rly  within  his  proper 
responslbUltles. 

A  House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  de- 
nounces him  In  the  harshest  of  terms  for 
ordertng  a  cutback  In  heavy-bomber  produc- 
tion— and  In  the  process  gives  what  he  de- 
clares Is  a  "shockingly  distorted  picture"  of 
what  occurred  and  why. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  fol- 
lows up  with  an  attack  upon  him  for  refus- 
ing to  push  a  certain  costly  aotlmlBslle  sys- 
tem. 

The  suggestion  In  both  casee  is  that  he  has 
refused  to  accept  profeeslonal  military  ad- 
vice; In  a  word,  that  he  had  become  an  un- 
duly one-man  head  of  the  Pentagon. 

No  outsider,  however  diligent,  however  ob- 
jective, however  earnest,  can  possibly  hope  to 
sort  out  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  these  partic- 
ular decisions  by  the  Secretary.  Nor  can  It 
be  said  by  fair  men  that  these  congressional 
groufM  are  irresponsible  or  mere  headline 
hunters. 

Neither  conimittee  Is,  by  congressional 
standards,  normally  motivated  by  cheap  pol- 
itics or  by  the  mere  thlnt  for  attention. 
And  McNamara,  for  bis  part,  is  totally  un- 
partlsan  and  unpolitical;  this  nobody  really 
denies. 

Brought  lute  the  Cabinet  by  the  late  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  he  was  beforehand  an  Inac- 
tive Republican. 

Too.  he  came  Into  Oovernment  at  stagger- 
ing personal  sacrifice — a  sacrifice  involving 
millions  of  dollars,  as  former  president  of  the 
P^rd  Motor  Co. 

The  real  question,  therefore,  cannot  go  to 
the  motives  of  McNamara's  critics,  nor  to  bis. 


The  real  question  Is  not  even  whether  he  Is 
right  or  wrong  in  these  details  of  his  adminis- 
trative actions.  Truly  Involved  are  Incom- 
parably larger  issues.  Can  Congress  right- 
fully or  usefully  interfere  in  the  purely  tac- 
tical operations  of  the  Pentagon?  If  so.  can 
any  Secretary,  however  able,  however  de- 
voted, however  tlrelees  (and  tbeee  three  qual- 
ities McNamara  possesses,  by  all  by  common 
consent)  run  the  Pentagon? 

The  Constitution  empowers  Congress  to 
raise  armies.  But  it  does  not  empower  Con- 
gress to  decide  precisely  how  the  total  mili- 
tary dollar  is  to  be  cut  up  as  between  one 
tactical  military  system  and  another.  This 
Is,  for  better  or  worse,  the  lawful  province 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  operating  under 
the  ultimate  authority  of  the  President. 

Somebody  has  got  to  be  trusted  to  make 
these  decisions;  and  under  our  system  that 
somebody  Is  currently  McNamara. 

Moreover,  the  same  Congress  that  chiv- 
vies McNamara  about  the  hows  of  dollar- 
splitting  also  holds  him  strictly  to  account 
for  the  total  costs  of  his  department.  At 
one  and  the  same  time  It  demands  that  he 
practice  economy  and  that  he  allocate  more 
money  to  this  or  that  project  that  he  thinks 
neither  desirable  or  defensible. 

Tlirough  the  whole  history  of  the  unified 
Defense  Department  there  has  run  a  per- 
sistent thread  of  danger.  Can  any  Secre- 
tary maintain  there  the  full  civilian  au- 
thority that  our  Constitution  demands  so 
long  as  disappointed  military  officers  can 
find  congressional  support  for  bucking  his 
orders? 

This  Is,  at  the  end  of  It  all,  really  the  stake 
In  this  controversy.  This  is  precisely  what 
has  been  the  real  stake  in  every  such  con- 
gressional controversy  that  has  Involved 
every  single  strong  Secretary  we  have  had. 
The  weak  and  the  complacent  ones  have  had 
no  trouble  In  Congress. 

Now,  to  speak  of  the  actual  or  probable 
destruction  of  McNamara  would  be  prema- 
ture In  the  extreme.  But  all  concerned— 
and  most  of  all  the  abler  Members  of  Con- 
gress themselves — should  most  carefully 
ponder  whether  his  row  can  conceivably  be 
worth  Its  possible  ultimate  cost. 

Already  other  good  heads  over  the  Penta- 
gon have  been  bloodied — Nell  McElroy  for 
the  Republicans,  James  Porrestal  for  the 
Democrats.    It  needs  no  other  victims. 


EVEN  OUR  MOST  SUCCESSFUL 
FARMERS  SUFFER  SERIOUS  IN- 
COME LOSS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
some  time  ago,  the  former  Director  of 
the  Budget.  Kermit  Gordon,  suggested 
that  the  low-income  problem  of  the 
farms  in  this  country  was  confined  to 
those  farmers  with  gross — and  I  empha- 
size gross — Incomes  of  less  than  $100,000 
a  year. 

These  farmers,  according  to  Gordon— 
who,  incidentally,  is  an  unusually  able 
and  honest  man — have  no  real  problem 
in  earning  an  adequate  Income.  They 
constitute,  according  to  Gordon,  about  40 
percent  of  the  farmers  in  the  country 
and  produce  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Nation's  commercial  farm  crop. 

Many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  Nation's 
press  and  Members  of  Congress  accepted 
the  Budget  Director's  analysis  as  right. 
In  doing  so,  they  were  wrong. 

Up-to-date  figures  are  hard  to  come 
by  on  this  score,  but  I  have  recently  been 
able  to  secure  some  figures  that  show 
Just  how  sadly  mistaken  Mr,  Gordon 
was. 
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The  most  recently  available  figures  are 
from  1959,  but  I  am  sure  they  would  be 
similar  for  other  years — before  and 
after. 

These  figures  show  that  in  1959.  over 
one-fifth  of  the  class  I  farms — that  is, 
those  with  sales  of  $40,000  and  more — 
yielded  cash  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000 
to  the  families  operating  them.  Now, 
this  was  a  gross  of  $40,000,  not  $10,000, 
and  $3,000  is  the  poverty  level.  Con- 
sider the  farms  with  gross  over  $10,000, 
the  818,000  farms  with  annual  sales  of 
$10,000  and  more,  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  or  almost  one-third,  returned  to 
their  operator  families  less  than  $3,000 
in  cash. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  most  effi- 
cient producers  in  our  society.  These 
are  the  farmers  who  have  doubled  their 
productivity  in  the  past  12  years,  who 
have  vastly  Increased  their  Investment; 
and  these  are  the  minority  of  farmers 
whose  gross  income  exceeds  $10,000  a 
year. 

The  farmer — even  the  relatively  suc- 
cessful farmer — hsis  been  and  still  is 
being  left  out  of  our  prosperity.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  not  deceive 
themselves  on  this  score. 


AMENDMENT    OF    SECTION    39b    OF 
THE   BANKRUPTCY   ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1924)  to  amend  section  39b  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  so  as  to  prohibit  a  part-time 
referee  from  acting  as  trustee  or  receiver 
in  any  proceeding  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  which  were,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  second  and  third  sentences  of 
paragraph  b  of  section  39  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  (11  VB.C.  67b)  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows  : 

"Active  full-time  refereee  shall  not  exer- 
cise the  profession  or  employment  of  counsel 
or  attorney,  or  be  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law;  nor  act  as  trxistee  or  receiver  In  any 
proceeding  under  this  Act.  Active  part-time 
referees,  and  referees  receiving  benefits  under 
paragraph  fl)  of  subdivision  (d)  of  section 
40  of  this  Act,  shall  not  practice  as  counsel 
or  attorney  nor  act  as  trustee  or  receiver  In 
any  proceeding  imder  this  Act." 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  reafl: 
"An  Act  to  amend  section  3&b  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  referees 
from  acting  as  trustees  or  receivers  in 
any  proceeding  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act." 

Mr.  "lYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
which  I  introduced  in  the  Senate  pro- 
vided for  the  amendment  of  section  39b 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  so  as  to  prohibit 
a  part-time  referee  from  acting  as  trustee 
or  receiver  in  any  proceeding  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act. 

The  House  amended  the  bill  also  to 
prohibit  a  full-time  referee  from  so  act- 
ing. While  I  know  of  no  instance  in  the 
past  where  a  full-time  referee  so  acted, 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  amendment 
of  the  bill  so  as  to  prohibit  the  possibility 
of  such  a  situation  in  the  future. 


I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


"REVOLUTION  ABROAD"— SPEECH 
BY  SENATOR  FULBRIGHT  OF  AR- 
KANSAS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  27,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright], 
delivered  the  second  in  a  series  of  three 
addresses — in  the  Christian  Herter 
series. 

This  second  lecture  is  entitled,  'Rev- 
olution Abroad,"  and  was  made  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Advanced  In- 
ternational Studies  on  yesterday. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  series,  so 
far,  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  comment 
and  some  controversy,  but  as  in  all 
speeches  by  the  distinguished  Senator — 
as  is  usual — there  is  much  food  for 
thought  and  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  Eisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  second  Christian  Herter 
lecture,  delivered  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  [Mr.  Fulbright],  entitled 
"Revolution  Abroad,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

RKvoLunoN  Abroad 

In  many  parts  of  the  world  revolutions 
are  being  made  and  in  many  still  quiet 
places  they  are  In  the  making,  not  by  the 
silent  and  demoralized  i>oor  but  by  a  new 
generation  of  powerful  and  charismatic  lead- 
ers who  are  arousing  the  masses  from  their 
Inertia,  inspiring  them  with  anger  and  hope, 
and  giving  them  the  discipline  that  turns 
numbers  Into  strength.  Some  of  these  new 
revolutionaries  are  democrats  but  most  of 
them  are  not.  Their  principal  purpose  In 
any  case  Ls  to  modernize  rather  than  democ- 
ratize and  they  are  more  Interested  In 
material  results  than  In  abBtr£u:t  Ideals, 
Whatever  Ideology  they  begin  with  or  pro- 
fess, they  soon  enough  discover  that  the 
success  of  their  revolutions  turns  on  social 
and  economic  achievement  and  that  political 
Ideals  are  of  relevance  only  insofar  as  they 
advance  or  obstruct  the  struggle  to  modern- 
ize. 

The  question  therefore  remains  whether 
the  future  course  of  revolution  will  be  peace- 
ful or  violent,  democratic  or  totalitarian. 
Present  prospects,  I  think,  are  for  more  up- 
heavals that  are  violent  and  undemocratic, 
because  recent  experiments  In  peaceful  rev- 
olution have  thus  far  been  disappointing 
and  authoritarian  methods  seem  to  promise 
greater  and  faster  results.  (In  making  this 
observation,  I  would  emphasize  that  I  am 
predicting  violence,  not  advocating  It.)  In 
truth,  I  deplore  violence  and  all  that  ac- 
companies it,  but  I  also  seek  understanding. 
With  few  exceptions  the  nations  that  have 
tried  to  carry  out  social  revolution  by  demo- 
cratic means  have  faltered  In  their  efforts 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  conviction 
that  the  task  of  modernization  Is  too  large 
and  too  socially  disruptive  to  be  accom- 
plished by  voluntary  methods,  a  growing  con- 
viction that  In  a  society  in  revolution,  as 
In  an  army  at  war,  there  Is  no  place  for 
democracy   except   as   a   distant   dream. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  view  that  we  have 
been  overly  sanguine  about  the  posslbUltles 


of  social  revolution  by  peaceful  means.  The 
reconstruction  of  a  traditional  society  re- 
quires  great  discipline  and  enormous  human 
sacrifices:  not  only  must  the  rich  be  per- 
suaded to  give  up  privileges  which  they 
regard  as  their  birthright,  but  the  poor,  who 
have  practically  nothing,  must  be  gotten  for 
a  time  to  do  with  even  less  In  order  to 
provide  Investment  capital.  Prom  what  we 
know  of  history  and  human  nature  there  Is 
little  reason  Indeed  to  expect  people  to  make 
these  sacrifices  willingly;  there  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  expect 
the  privileged  classes  of  the  emerging  coun- 
tries to  use  every  available  means  to  defend 
their  prlvllegee. 

Revolution  by  peaceful  means.  Is  an  his- 
torical rarity.  In  the  West,  England,  some 
of  her  colonial  heirs,  and  a  few  of  the  smaller 
European  countries  made  the  transition 
from  autocracy  to  democracy  and  from 
feudalism  to  modernism  by  more  or  less— I 
emphasize  less— peaceful  means,  but  these 
were  countries,  by  and  large,  which  enjoyed 
some  extraordinary  advantage  of  wealth 
location,  or  tradition.  The  other  great  Euro- 
pean nations — notably  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  Russia — came  to  be  what  they  are 
today  only  after  violent  Internal  upheavals; 
nor  did  any  of  these  coimtries,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note,  escape  some  reversion  to  dic- 
tatorship after  an  Initial  experiment  In 
democracy. 

It  requires  the  optimism  of  Dr.  Pangloss 
to  expect  Asian  and  Latin  American  naUons 
beset  as  they  are  with  problems  of  poverty 
and  population  unknown  in  the  West,  to 
achieve  by  peaceful  means  what  nations 
with  vastly  greater  advantages  were  able  to 
achieve  only  by  violent  revolution.  History 
does  not  repeat  itself  and  there  Is  probably 
no  such  thing  as  an  Inevitability,  but  the 
past  does  suggest  certain  limits  of  proba- 
bility and  certain  likelihoods.  The  likeli- 
hood that  it  suggests  for  the  "third  world" 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  Is  not  a 
smooth  transition  to  democracy  but  an 
extended  time  of  troubles,  not  a  rapidly 
Improving  life  for  the  ordinary  man  but  a 
period  of  painful  sacrifices  enforced  by  au- 
thoritarian leaders  though  mitigated  In  the 
better  run  societies  by  some  equity  In  the 
sharing  of  the  sacrifices. 

These  prospects  are  probable  rather  than 
Inevitable;  they  are  anything  but  desirable. 
I  think  that  we  must  continue  to  do  what  we 
can— more  Indeed  by  far  than  we  are  doing 
now— to  Improve  the  chances  of  peaceful 
and  democratic  social  revolution  in  the 
underdeveloped  world  We  would  do  well, 
however,  to  stop  deluding  ourselves  about 
the  likelihood  of  success.  We  would  do  well, 
for  example,  to  stop  proclaiming  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  because 
600,000  imlts  of  housing  were  built  In  Latin 
America  in  1965 — of  which,  in  fact,  only 
60,000  were  attributable  to  the  AlUance  for 
Progress — when  the  more  pertinent  fact  is 
that  the  number  of  families  needing  housing 
increased  by  I14  million.  We  must  stop 
fooling  ourselves  about  economic  progress  In 
many  of  the  countries  that  receive  American 
aid  and  acknowledge  that  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  is  vastly  disproportionate  to 
what  Is  being  done  or  is  now  likely  to  be 
done  to  overcome  It;  we  must  face  the  fact 
that  democratic  methods  are  more  often 
falling  than  succeeding  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  and  that,  as  rapidly  growing 
populations  continue  to  press  on  slowly 
growing  economies,  violent  upheavals  are  not 
only  possible  but  very  likely  Indeed, 

In  confronutlons  with  social  revolution 
we  Americans  are  emotionally  and  Intellec- 
tually handicapped  In  three  respects.  First, 
by  the  fact  that  we  ourselves  are  an  un- 
revolutlonary  society;  second,  by  the  absence 
of  a  genuine  feeUng  of  empathy  for  revolu- 
tionary movements — which  Is  the  result  not 
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o(  hard -hear  led:,  ess  but  of  our  own  lack  of 
experience  with  social  revolution;  and  third, 
by  a  national  mythology,  cultivated  in  Fourth 
of  July  speeches  and  slick  publications, 
which  holds  that  we  are  a  revolutionary  so- 
ciety, that  ours  Indeed  waa  the  "true"  revo- 
lution which  ought  to  be  an  Inspiration  for 
every  revolutionary  movement  in  the  world. 
We  are  never  going  to  have  much  under- 
standing of  revolutions  until  we  become  clear 
on  exactly  what  constitutes  a  revolution  and 
what  does  not.  Part  of  the  problem  Is  the 
Imprecision  of  language.  Just  as  the  word 
"morality"  can  be  used  to  describe  attitudes 
of  both  tolerant  humanltarlanism  and  self- 
righteous  Puritanism,  the  word  "revolution- 
ary" can  be  applied  to  phenomena  ranging 
from  Robespierre's  terror  to  a  newly  mar- 
keted laundry  soap  or  hair  spray. 

For  purposes  of  clarity,  thsrefore,  I  sug- 
gest the  following-distinction;  a  true  revolu- 
tion Is  almost  always  violent  and  usually  it 
Is  extremely  violent:  Its  essence  Is  the  de- 
struction of  the  social  fabric  and  Institu- 
tions of  a  society  and  an  attempt,  not  neces- 
sarily successful  to  create  a  new  society  with 
a  new  social  fabric  and  new  Institutions. 
The  great  English  reform  acu  of  the  19th 
century,  the  American  New  Deal  and  the 
Great  Society  were  not  revolutions:  they  were 
rather  antidotes  to  revolution,  timely  meas-  > 
ures  of  reform  that  met  rising  popular  de- 
mands sufficiently  to  head  off  revolutionary 
pressures, 

I  do  not  know  why  some  Americans  take 
It  so  hard   when  It   Is  suggested   that  their 
society  la  an  unrevolutlonary  one.     It  seems 
to  me  that  our  essential  conservatism  Is  the 
result  and  the  reward  for  one  of  the  world's 
most    strikingly    successful    experiments    In 
popular   government.     We   had   one   revolu- 
tion, a  limited  but  successful  one,  nearly  two 
centuries  ago,  and  then  another  revolution, 
a  tragic  and  abortive   one,  a  century  later. 
Since  then  we  have  iiad  no  violent  upheaval 
because  we  have  uai  needed  one,  because  our 
Institutions  have  proven   durable  and   flex- 
ible, capable  of  gr.iduai  and  orderly  change 
as  America  grew  froni  an  Isolated  society  to 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  Nation  in  the 
world.     Revolution  after  all  is  not  In  Itself 
a   blessing:    It   is   the   product   of  social  and 
pKjUtlcal  failure  and  its  sole  merit  Is  that  It 
provides  the  means  ti)  dispose  of  atrophied 
Institutions  and  introduce  the  hope  of  social 
justice.      Far    from   being   distressed   by   the 
suggestion    that   ours   Is  an   unrevolutlonary 
society,  that  fact  should  be  taken  as  a  mark 
of  success  and  a  reason  for  pride.     Jefferson 
once  aaked,   "What  country   before  ever  ex- 
isted a  century  and  a  half  without  a  rebel- 
lion."    We  have  not  yet  reached  that  mark 
b.:t  we  are  appr.j<u:h;ng  it,  we  .-ire  approach- 
ing it  b«<:au.'>e  the  Revolution  of  1776  was  a 
S11CC66S,    because   the   system   it   created   has 
proven  responsive  to  changing  human  needs. 
Our  lack  of  understanding — or  empathy — 
for  the  srreat  revolutions  of  our  time  Is  thus 
the  result  of  success  and  good  fortune.     It  Is 
nonetheless  an  ob.stacle  to  perception  and  a 
problem    of    policy   because    our   success   has 
placed  us  outside  of  a  large  part  of  the  oom- 
m  ■:;    .^uman    experience.     It    is    Important, 
t.^erefore,   that   we   set   aside   false  smalogles 
and   recognize   the  social   revolution.?   of  the 
third    world    as    alien    phenomena,    as   some- 
thing Indeed  to  which  American  experience 
has  little  relevance  but  something  nonethe- 
less that  warrants  our  sympathy  and  support. 
As  Crane  Brinton  pointed  out  !n  his  classic 
study,  great  revolutions  are  characterized  by 
.-ertain      uniformities — not      Identities      but 
similarities  of  phase  and  development      The 
study   of    these  similarities   can   help    Amer- 
icans   to    understand    phenomena    that    are 
outside  their  own  experience      An  examina- 
tion of  past  revolutions— such  as  the  English, 
French,    or    Mexican    revolutions — may   also 
suggest  that  much  of  what  we  find  shocking 
and  ba-baro'os  in  present-day  China  or  Cuba, 
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or  Russia  In  the  twenties  and  thirties,  may 
have  more  to  do  with  a  particular  stage  of 
revolution  that  with  Communist  Ideology. 

Great  revolutions  pass  through  more  or 
less  similar  and  identifiable  stages.  Eric 
Hotter  suggests  that  revolutions  are  prepared 
by  "men  of  words" — Intellectuals,  that  Is, 
such  as  Rousseau.  Mazzlnl,  and  Marx — car- 
ried to  fulfillment  by  "fanatics" — such  as 
Robespierre,  licnin,  and  Trotsky — and  finally 
brought  back  to  earth  by  "practical  men  of 
action."  men  like  Cromwell.  Bonaparte,  and 
Stalin."  In  Crane  Brlnton's  analysis,  there 
la  a  tendency  for  great  revolution*  to  be 
preceded  by  the  demoralization  of  a  tradi- 
tional ruling  class  and  to  be  characterized 
thereafter,  first  by  the  rule  of  moderates, 
then  by  the  rule  of  extremists,  whose  extre- 
mism degenerates  into  terror  and  who  then 
are  displaced  by  more  practical  men  who 
bring  the  society  back  to  nMinalcy  and 
routine,  to  the  stage  known  In  the  French 
Revolution  as  "Thermldor." 

The  acute  phase  of  any  revolution  Is  the 
rule  of  the  extremists.  They  are  brought 
to  power  by  the  dynamism  of  violent  change, 
which,  once  begun,  feeds  upon  Itself,  breed- 
ing fanaticism.  As  Brinton  puts  it,  "The 
normal  social  roles  of  realism  and  Idealism 
are  reversed  In  the  acute  phases  of  a  revolu- 
tion." 

The  extremists  of  great  revolutions — Eng- 
lish, French,  Russian,  Chinese  or  Cuban — 
have  demonstrated  certain  common  char- 
acteristics, regardless  of  the  ideology  they 
have  professed.  First  and  foremost,  what- 
ever their  beliefs,  they  have  professed  them 
with  fanatical  Intolerance  and  a  ruthless 
Idealism  that  is  used  to  Justify  acts  of  great 
cruelty  against  opponents.  In  addition, 
they  all  have  practiced  many  of  the  same 
techniques  of  revolutionary  action,  Includ- 
ing propagandizing,  parading,  street  fighting, 
terrorism,  nonviolence,  guerrilla  warfare, 
and  other  techniques  in  varying  combina- 
tions. 

Once  in  power,  the  extremists  abandon  or 
betray  whatever  previous  Interest  they  had 
In  Ubertles  and  legalities  and  they  proceed 
to  carry  out  their  programs — or  try  to — in 
an  authoritarian  manner.  To  some  degree 
dictatorship  is  inherent  In  the  revolutionary 
process — quite  apart  from  the  alms  and 
Ideology  of  the  revolution — because  revolu- 
tions break  down  the  laws  and  customs  of  a 
society  and  force  becomes  necessary  to  pre- 
vent anarchy.  Robespierre  described  this 
particular  phenomenon  as  the  despotism  of 
liberty  against  tyranny;  Marx  called  It  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

The  extremists  also  tend  to  be  ascetic  and 
puriunlcal.  When  the  Bolsheviks  first  came 
to  power  In  Russia,  people  In  the  West  pre- 
dicted the  reign  of  license  and  debauchery 
but.  Just  Uke  the  Chinese  today,  the  Bol- 
sheviks turned  out  to  be  as  prudish  and  ag- 
gressively virtuous  as  seventeenth  century 
Calvimsts.  Even  today  Russia  Is  siu-ely  one 
of  the  world's  most  puritanical  societies. 

It  is  the  effort  to  remake  hvmian  nature,  to 
force  the  soup  steaming  hot  down  the  ordi- 
nary citizen's  throat,  that  generates  the  ter- 
ror In  a  revolution  but  ends  with  the  moder- 
ation of  Thermldor  when  It  becomes  clear 
that  human  nature  will  simply  not  allow  It- 
self to  be  Instantaneously  remade.  The 
period  of  terror  represents  an  overshooting  of 
the  revolutionary  mark,  a  foredoomed  effort 
to  close  the  gap  between  human  natxire  and 
human  aspirations.  The  ordinary  man  Is 
pushed  to  the  limits  of  endurance;  he  longs 
for  a  return  to  routine;  he  becomes  fed  up 
with  the  steady  diet  of  virtue  and  self- 
sacrifice  and  longs  to  be  left  alone  with  his 
ordinary  pleasures  an^  vices.  Societies  like 
Individuals  can  endure  only  a  limited  dose  of 
virtue  and  high  Ideals,  only  so  much  of  the 
effort  to  bring  heaven  to  earth.  When  they 
have  had  their  fill,  the  revolution  abates  and 
the  terror  gives  way  to  the  Thermldorean 
reaction. 


Thermldor  does  not  mean  the  undoing  of 
the  revolution;  it  Is  rather  a  coming  back  to 
earth,  the  abatement  of  fanaticism,  a  reasser- 
tlon  of  human  nature  and  a  return  to  every- 
day living.  As  Brinton  v|rote  some  years  ago. 
"there  Is  no  eternal  fanaticism  or,  at  any 
rate,  there  has  not  yet  been  an  eternal  fa- 
naticism. Christian  and  Moslem  have  not 
come  to  understand  one  another,  but  they 
have  come  to  abstain  from  holy  wars  against 
one  another.  The  odds  ai'e  that  even  with 
Lenin  and  Stalin  as  Its  prophets,  commu- 
nism will  prove  a  less  Intractable  faith  than 
Islam," 

In  Latin  America  ■and  In  Asia,  where  great 
revolutions  have  taken  place  and  others  may 
still  occur,  American  policy  has  been  weak- 
ened by  a  seeming  inability  to  believe  In  the 
tractablUty  of  communism  or  the  abate- 
ment of  its  fanaticism  and  by  a  permeating 
Inability  to  tmderstand  why  the  peoples  of 
these  continents  cannot  remake  their  soci- 
eties by  the  same  orderly  processes  that  have 
worked  so  well  In  the  United  States.  The 
result  Is  that,  despite  our  genuine  sympathy  ■ 
for  those  who  cry  out  against  poverty  and 
social  Injustice,  and  despite  the  material  sup- 
port which  we  give  to  many  of  the  poor  na- 
tions of  the  world,  our  sympathy  dissolves 
Into  hostility  when  reform  becomes  revolu- 
tion; and  when  communism  Is  Involved,  as 
It  often  la,  our  hostility  takes  the  form  of 
unseemly  panic. 

On  the  basis  of  past  and  present  American 
policies  toward  China  and  Vietnam,  toward 
Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Repubhc,  we  seem 
to  be  narrowing  our  criteria  of  what  consti- 
tute   "legitimate"    and    "accepUble"   social 
revolutions  to  Include  only  those  which  meet 
the  all  but  Impossible  tests  of  being  peaceful, 
orderly,  and  voluntary — of  being,  that  Is,  In 
what  we  regard  as  our  own  splendid  Image. 
At  the  same  time,  our  abhorrence  for  violence 
from  the  left  has  been  matched  by  no  such 
sensibilities  when  the  violence  comes  from 
the  right.    Thus  It  has  come  about  that  our 
sympathy  for  social  revolution  In  principle 
U  Increasingly  belled  by  hostility  in  practice. 
The   Dominican   Republic   is   an   example. 
In  a  Senate  speech  last  year,  I  suggested  that 
the  central  fact  about  American  Intervention 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  was  that  we  had 
closed  our  minds  to  the  causes  and  to  the 
essential  legitimacy  of  revolution  In  a  coun- 
try   In    which    democratic    procedures    had 
failed.    The  Involvement  of  an  undetermined 
number   of   Communists   In    the  Dominican 
revolution  was  Judged  to  discredit  the  entire 
reformist  movement,   like  poison   In  a  well, 
and   rather   than    use   our   considerable  re- 
sources to  compete  with  the  Communists  for 
Infiuence   with    the   democratic    forces   who 
actively  solicited  our  support,  we  intervened 
militarily  on  the  side  of  a  corrupt  and  reac- 
tionary  military   oligarchy.     We,   thus,   lent 
credence  to  the  Idea  that  the  United  States 
is  the  enemy  of  social  revolution — and,  there- 
fore, the  enemy  of  social  Justice — in  Latin 
America. 

The  reward  for  our  Dominican  Intervention 
has  been  neither  stability  nor  democracy,  but 
a  spreading  conviction  among  younger  Latin 
Americans  that  there  may  be  no  alternative  to 
the  rule  of  oligarchies  short  of  revolution  on 
the  Cuban  model.  The  bitterness  that  Is  felt 
toward  the  United  States  Is,  to  be  sure,  exag- 
gerated, emotional,  and.  Insofar  as  It  Is  based 
on  exceptional  instances,  unjustified  as  well. 
The  more  Important  fact,  however.  Is  Its  ex- 
tent and  Intensity, 

Two  Latin  American  countries — Cuba  and 
Mexico — have  had  thorough-going  social  rev- 
olutions In  this  century.  Both  were  violent; 
both  inflicted  suffering  and  injustice  on  great 
numbers  of  innocent  people;  both,  in  their 
InlUal  stages,  provoked  unsuccessful  military 
Intervention  by  the  United  States.  The  Cu- 
ban revolution,  in  Crane  Brlnton's  frame  of 
reference,  is  still  under  the  rule  of  extrem- 
ists, although  their  extremism  seems  to  be 
abating.     Mexico,   long  past  Its  Thermldor 
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and  now  a  one-party  democracy,  maintains 
friendly  and  dignified  relations  with  the 
United  States  despite  the  fact — I  rather  think 
because  of  the  fact — that  It  Is  freer  of  United 
States  influence  than  most  Latin  American 
countries.  I  think  that  there  Is  something  to 
be  learned  from  a  reexamination  of  the 
Cuban  and  Mexican  revolutions. 

However  Impure  the  Marxism  of  the  Cuban 
revolution.  It  Is  unquestionably  Cuban, 
Chairman  Khrushchev  Is  said  to  have  told 
President  Kennedy  at  Vienna  that  he  did  not 
consider  Fidel  Castro  to  be  a  "real"  Commu- 
nist; no  one  has  persuasively  suggested  that 
he  Is  not  a  "real"  Cuban  nationalist,  albeit  a 
violent,  undemocratic,  and  anti-American 
Cuban  nationalist. 

Castro,  according  to  American  and  Euro- 
pean visitors,  is  highly  popular  with  the  Cu- 
ban people.  C.  K.  McClatchy  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee,  who  visited  Cuba  In  the  summer 
of  1965.  reported  that  Fidel,  as  he  Is  gener- 
ally called.  Is  a  national  hero.  He  Is  admired 
because  he  can  cut  sugarcane  faster  than 
any  other  Cuban,  because  he  can  hit  a  base- 
ball like  Mickey  Mantle,  because  he  can  talk 
longer  and  more  eloquently  than  any  man 
alive.  He  Is  admired,  says  McClatchy,  be- 
cause he  "personifies  the  revolution." 

How  can  It  be  that  a  government  which 
suppresses  Individual  liberties,  a  government 
which  Immediately  upon  winning  power  ex- 
ecuted its  enemies  after  kangaroo  trials  held 
In  a  stadium,  a  government  which  held  the 
courageous  men  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  for  ran- 
som by  the  United  States,  can  be  anything 
but  feared  and  detested  by  Its  own  people? 
The  answer,  I  think,  lies  In  such  facts  as  the 
following : 

Before  the  revolution  there  was  only  one 
small  strip  of  public  beach  among  the  22 
miles  of  beaches  surrounding  Havana;  now 
all  beaches  are  open  to  the  public  and  they 
are  enjoyed  by  thousands  of  Cubans  who 
did  not  have  access  to  them  before. 

Education  has  been  drastically  renovated. 
Illiteracy  has  been  greatly  reduced  and 
there  are  twice  as  many  schools  now  as  be- 
fore the  revoluUon.  A  Havana  university 
student  told  Mr.  McClatchy:  "Before  only 
the  children  of  the  rich  could  come.  Now 
everyone  who  Is  qualified  is  admitted," 

Formerly  landless  peasants  now  work  on 
cooperatives  or  have  been  given  small  plots 
of  expropriated  land.  State  workers  receive 
housing,  medical  care,  and  a  wage. 

Almost  everybody  above  school  age  has  a 
Job;  before  the  revolution  the  level  of  un- 
employment was  about  20  percent,  one  of 
the  highest  In  the  world. 

Children  are  well  fed;  every  child  up  to 
the  age  of  7.  reports  McClatchy,  gets  a 
quart  of  milk  a  day. 

Most  Important  of  all  is  the  sense  of  dig- 
nity and  national  pride  associated  with  the 
revolution.  These  feeUngs,  at  least  for  the 
time  being,  seem  to  compensate  for  the 
chronic  poverty  which  afflicts  them.  After 
six  decades  of  being  an  economic  colony  of 
the  United  States.  Cubans  are  immensely 
proud  of  Castro's  successful  defiance  of  the 
North  American  giant.  The  continuing  hos- 
tility of  the  United  States  undoubtedly 
strengthens  Castro's  aura  of  courageous  in- 
dependence. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  chance  for 
peaceful,  democratic  revolution  In  Cuba. 
Explaining  how  and  why  he  became  a  Marx- 
ist-Leninist In  an  Interview  with  Herbert 
Matthews  on  October  29,  1963,  Castro  said 
that  he  had  entered  college  Imbued  with 
the  Ideas  of  his  birth  and  upbringing  as  the 
son  of  a  landowner  educated  by  Jesuits.  He 
read  Marxist  literature  while  a  student  and 
then  In  1953,  at  his  trial  for  participating 
In  the  student  attack  on  the  Moncada  Bar- 
racks In  Santiago,  he  outlined  what  he  called 
"a  very  radical  revolution."  but.  as  he  told 
Matthews.  "I  thought  that  it  could  be  done 
under  the  ConsUtutlon  of  1940  and  within  a 


democratic  system."  His  conversion.  Castro 
told  Matthews,  was  "a  gradual  process,  a 
dynamic  process  In  which  the  pressure  of 
events  forced  me  to  accept  Marxism  as  the 
•  answer  to  what  I  ■was  seeking."  Castro  said 
that  the  American  reaction  to  his  "agrarian 
reform"  of  May  1959  "made  me  realize  that 
there  was  no  chance  to  reach  an  accommo- 
dation with  the  United  States."  "So,"  said 
Castro,  "as  events  developed.  I  gradually 
moved  Into  a  Marxist-Leninist  position.  I 
cannot  tell  you  Just  when,  the  process  was 
so  gradual  and  natural." 

In  Its  eighth  year  the  Cuban  revolution 
may  be  emerging  from  extremism  into  Its 
period  of  Thermldor.  The  process,  as  I  have 
said,  Is  one  that  other  great  revolutions 
have  gone  through:  the  F*rench  revolution 
was  finally  Institutionalized  by  the  Third 
Republic,  the  Russian  Revolution  by  Stalin 
and  perhaps  more  even  by  Khrushchev.  In 
each  case  the  transition  was  characterized 
not  by  the  abandonment  of  revolutionary 
ideology  but  by  Its  gradual  transformation 
from  practical  policy  to  patriotic  liturgy. 

A  more  relevant  example  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica is  the  Mexican  revolution  which  broke  out 
In  1910  and  only  began  to  be  Institutional- 
ized after  a  decade  of  extreme  violence 
marked  by  lootings,  burnings,  and  antlrell- 
glous  atrocities.  The  Mexican  revolution 
was  a  class  war  In  which  landlords  were 
murdered  and  foreign  properties  expropri- 
ated. In  the  first  years  of  the  revolution 
the  United  States  Invaded  Mexico  twice,  once 
by  sea  at  Vera  Cruz  to  avenge  an  Insult  to 
the  flag,  once  by  land  In  fruitless  pusult  of 
the  bandit  Pancho  Villa. 

The  United  States  was  diverted  from  Mexi- 
co by  Its  Involvement  In  the  First  World  War, 
but  after  the  war  there  was  mounting  agita- 
tion to  occupy  Mexico  and  suppress  the  rev- 
olution. President  CooUdge,  a  man  endowed 
with  the  virtue  of  humility.  If  not  with  many 
others,  avoided  Intervention  and  sent  to 
Mexico  City  an  emissary.  Dwlght  Morrow, 
who  successfully  negotiated  the  Issue  of  ex- 
propriated American  oil  and  mineral  rights. 
Then,  In  a  flourish  of  good  will,  Morrow  per- 
suaded the  aviator  Charles  Lindbergh  to  fly 
his  plane  to  Mexico  City. 

Mexico  Is  now  jjolltlcally  stable  and  Its 
economy  Is  developing  at  an  Impressive  rate. 
Mexico  disagreed  with  the  United  States  over 
the  Dominican  Intervention  and,  prior  to 
that,  over  the  expulsion  of  Cuba  from  the 
Organization  of  American  States;  In  addition, 
the  Mexicans  maintain  diplomatic  relations 
with  Cuba  and  op)erate  an  airline  between 
Mexico  City  and  Havana.  Mexico  Is  also 
on  better  terms  with  the  United  States  than 
most  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  not. 
I  think.  In  spite  of  its  independence  but  be- 
cause of  Its  Independence. 

It  was  this  Independence,  I  feel  sure,  that 
made  it  possible  and  natural  for  the  Mexi- 
can people  to  receive  President  Johnson  with 
friendliness  and  enthusiasm;  and  It  was  the 
fact  that  he  cannot  be  suspected  of  being 
an  American  puppet  that  made  It  possible 
and  natural  for  President  Diaz  Ordaz  to  Join 
his  people  In  that  warm  welcome.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  two  countries  are  characterized 
by  mutual  respect  and  self-respect,  and  It 
all  began  when  the  United  States  came  to 
terms  with  the  Mexican  revolution  40  years 
ago. 

I  am  not  so  Incautious  as  to  predict  that 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Cuban  revolution  will  come  to  the  same 
happy  outcome,  but  neither  would  I  rule  It 
out.  It  has  happened  before  and  with  wis- 
dom and  patience  and  time  It  may  happen 
again. 

Throughout  Latin  America  the  revolution- 
ary spirit  Is  rising.  Many  Latin  Americans. 
Including  an  Impressive  number  of  the 
younger  Catholic  clergy,  are  striving  to  make 
a  reality  of  the  "revolution  In  freedom"  pro- 
claimed by  President  Frel  of  Chile.  There 
Is    a    chance    that    they    will    succeed    but 


neither  the  historical  odds  nor  the  scale  of 
the  effort  being  made  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  provide  much  basis  for  optimism. 
The  hard  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  condi- 
tions are  deteriorating  in  Latin  America  at 
a  pace  and  on  a  scale  that  overwelgh  all 
current  efforts  to  reverse  the  tide.  As  the 
pressures  of  uncontrolled  population  growth 
mount,  more  and  more  Latin  Americans  are 
likely  to  adopt  the  attitude  of  a  despairing 
young  father  in  the  Lima  sltuns — he  could 
as  well  have  been  living  in  Rio  or  Recife,  In 
a  Haitian  village  or  the  mountains  of  Bo- 
livia— who  told  an  American  writer:  "I 
would  rather  grab  a  gun  and  lmi>ose  my 
kind  of  Justice  than  see  my  children 
starve." 

Somewhere  In  the  mountains  of  Colombia 
there  lies  In  an  xmmarked  grave  the  body 
of  a  young  priest  who  had  been  shot  down 
at  the  head  of  a  Communist  guerrilla  band. 
His  name  was  Camllo  Torres  and  he  was  a 
member  of  one  of  Colombia's  most  aristo- 
cratic families.  Having  asked  to  be  relieved 
of  his  clerical  duties,  he  went  Into  the  hills 
in  November  1965  because,  he  said,  "Every 
sincere  revolutionary  must  recognize  the 
way  of  arms  as  the  only  way  that  remains." 
One  may  hope  that  Father  Torres  was  wrong, 
but  he  may  have  been  right.  The  day  after 
he  died  placards  appeared  on  the  walls  of 
the  university  in  Bogota.  They  said:  "Ca- 
mllo, we  shall  not  weep  for  you.  We  shall 
avenge  you." 

In  Asia  as  In  Latin  America,  we  have  given 
our  opposition  to  communism  priority  over 
our  sympathy  for  nationalism  because  we 
have  regarded  commumsm  as  a  kind  of  ab- 
solute evil,  as  a  totally  pernicious  doctrine 
which  deprives  the  people  subjected  to  It  of 
freedom,  dignity,  happiness,  and  the  hope 
of  ever  acquiring  them.  I  think  that  this 
view  of  communism  Is  implicit  in  much  of 
American  foreign  policy;  I  think  It  is  the 
principal  reason  for  our  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam and  for  the  Implacable  hostility  to 
China  which  only  now  Is  beginning  slightly 
to  abate.     Perhaps. 

The  evil  of  conmiunlsm,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  not  its  doctrinal  content,  which  at  worst 
is  Utopian,  but  Its  fanatical  certainty  of 
itself,  Its  messianic  zeal,  and  Its  brutal  in- 
tolerance of  dissent.  The  evil  of  men  like 
Lenin  and  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
is  not  their  philosophy  but  their  fervor,  the 
fact.  In  the  words  applied  by  Crane  Brinton 
to  revolutionary  extremists  In  general,  that 
"they  combine.  In  varying  degrees,  very  high 
Ideals  and  a  complete  contempt  for  the  in- 
hibitions and  principles  which  serve  most 
other  men  as  ideals."  Or  as  DJllas  said  of 
Stalin:  he  was  "one  of  those  rare  terrible 
dogmatists  capable  of  destroying  nine-tenths 
of  the  human  race  to  'make  happy'  the  one- 
tenth." 

A  very  critical  distinction  must  be  made 
between  Communist  philosophy  and  the 
fervor  with  which  It  Is  practiced.  It  Is  the 
latter  which  rightly  offends  us,  and.  despite 
the  fact  that  the  doctrine  Itself  has  univer- 
sal pretensions,  messlantsm  In  practice  Is  not 
so  much  a  product  of  communism  as  a  stage 
of  revolution,  a  stage  comparable  to  the  pe- 
riod of  terror  In  the  French  Revolution,  a 
stage  which  the  experience  of  past  revolu- 
tions suggests  is  Just  about  certain  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  conservative  reaction. 

The  stage  of  revolutionary  extremism  has 
In  fact  already  begun  to  pass  in  a  number 
of  Communist  ootmtrtes,  including  the  So- 
viet Union,  whose  commitment  to  world  rev- 
olution Is  now  more  liturgical  than  politi- 
cal, so  much  so.  In  fact,  that  even  Konrad 
Adenauer  now  apparently  regards  Russia  as 
a  country  which  supports  peace. 

(I  have  made  a  number  of  speeches  about 
the  Vietnamese  war  as  a  revolutionary  con- 
flict which  has  been  expanded  Into  an  Inter- 
national conflict  of  Ideologies,  Instead  of 
reviewing  that  tragic  and  complex  situation, 
X  should  like  to  share  with  you  tonight  some 
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thought*  about  China,  whose  reTOlutlon, 
like  the  Russian  Revolution .  ts  an  epocb&l 
event  lu  world  history) 

The  Chinese  revolution  is  stlU  at  flood- 
tide,  still  confident  of  Its  ability  to  remake 
human  nature,  still  messlar-'.c  In  Its  alma  If 
not  Sn  Its  actions,  still  filled  with  paaslonate 
h^ifltillty  to  lis  foreign  enemies  real  and 
Imaginary,  stin.  In  Crane  Brln ton's  frame  of 
reference.  In  Its  period  of  extremi.sm,  still 
unready  for  that  coming  down  to  earth  which 
we  call  "Thermldor  ■' 

Tt\t  Chinese  revolution  Is  more  than  a  re- 
bellion of  the  new  against  the  old  within 
China,  such  as  the  rising  of  the  French  re- 
publlcan.s  against  the  ancient  regime  oc  of 
the  Ruselaii  Gommunl.sts  against  the  cz&rlst 
regime.  It  is  also  the  rebellion  of  a  proud 
and  ancient  civilization  against  foreign  pow- 
ers barbarians  "  to  the  Chinese — who  «et 
up  China  In  the  19th  century  with  a  fatal 
Impact  on  China's  economy,  institutions,  and 
national  pride 

When  at  last  China  began  to  adopt  'West- 
ern techniques  and  Western  technology,  it 
was  hot  out  of  a  desire  to  become  westernized 
In  the  way  that  Japan  became  westernized: 
iiUl  leas  did  it  demonstrate  nffectlon  for  the 
West,  It  was  rather  the  precursor  to  one  of 
the  great  revolutions  of  history,  an  effort  to 
use  Western  techniques  to  thrnw  off  the 
power  of  the  West,  to  "use  foreign  ways  to 
protect  Chinese  ideas  "  Over  half  a  ceiitury 
ago.  In  1903.  a  group  of  young  scholars 
passed  through  the  provincial  town  of  Nel- 
chlang  on  their  way  to  Europe  to  study. 
These  young  men.  the  local  newspaper  com- 
mented would  bring  baclc  science,  which 
would  save  China  and  make  Iser  strong  and 
able  to  lift  her  head  again,  "We  have  been 
Insulted  enough."  the  newspaper  said.  "We 
have  been  treated  with  contempt  enough. 
Now  we  .shall  stand  on  our  own.  equal  to 
other  nations,  and  those  that  have  come  to 
despoil  us  will  return  where  they  properly 
belong,  to  their  own  lands,  and  :eave  us  in 
peace  " 

The  measi,:re  of  China's  profound  humilia- 
tion and  anger  is  her  great  and  ancient 
pride,  China's  pride  is  the  product  of  a 
civilization  which  owed  very  little  to  con- 
tacts with  foreigners,  one  which,  until  a 
century  ago,  had  no  Important  links  with 
any  civilization  as  powerful  and  developed 
as  itself.  The  absence  of  any  rival  centers 
of  culture  and  power  instilled  In  the  Chi- 
nese their  sense  of  belonging  to  a  clvUlza- 
Uon  rather  than  to  a  state  and  also  was  re- 
sponsible for  their  view  of  all  foreigners  as 
tributaries  and  barbarians. 

China's  historic  pride  is  built  on  a  great 
deal  more  thun  slm.ple  chauvinism.  Before 
the  time  of  Christ,  the  Chinese  had  developed 
the  principles  and  methods  which  were  to 
hold  together  their  empire  until  the  20th 
century  In  science  and  technology,  as 
well  IS  government  China  was  well  ahead 
of  Europe  by  the  time  Marco  Polo  visited  it 
In  the  13th  century  Clilna  be<rame  the 
center  of  clvlUzatlor.  In  eastern  .\sla  and 
It  became  the  model  for  smaller  states,  such 
as  Korea  and  Vietnam,  whose  rulers  accepted 
the  obhgation  of  tribute  ro  the  Chinese 
Emperor  as  their  suzerain  When  European 
mierciiants  and  missionaries  and  buccaneers 
first  came  to  China,  they  did  not  come  to 
a  land  of  primitives  and  savages  They  came 
upon  a  rich  and  ancient  civilization,  but 
one  which  had  fallen  behind  In  Its  tech- 
nology, especially  Its  military  technology.  In 
part  because,  having  been  so  powerful  and 
secure  for  so  long,  the  Chinese  simplv  could 
not  believe  they  might  be  attacked  The 
result  was  that  they  were  thrown  open  to 
exploitation  by  foreigners  whoee  Ignorance 
of  China  was  Just  about  total,  and  whose 
power,  m  any  case,  vasUy  exceeded  their 
wisdom 

"Yhe   behavior  of   Europeans    who   went  to 
China  confirmed   the  Chinese   view  of  them 


as  "l>&rb&rians."  while  until  the  19th 
century,  the  Chinese.  In  their  ethnocentric 
pride,  remained  aloof,  uninterested  In  the 
West  and  unable  to  believe  that  the  "bar- 
barians" could  possibly  have  anything  of 
value  to  offer.  When  King  George  in  of 
England  offered  to  send  a  permanent  am- 
bassador to  Peking  In  1793,  the  E^mperor 
Chlen-lung  grandly  replied; 

"As  tQ  the  request  made  In  your  memorial, 
O  King,  to  send  one  of  your  nationals  to 
stay  at  the  Celestial  Court  to  take  care  of 
your  country's  trade  with  China,  this  Is  not 
In  harmony  with  the  state  system  of  our 
dynasty  and  will  definitely  not  be  per- 
mitted •  •  •  The  Celestial  Court  has  paci- 
fied and  possessed  the  territory  within  the 
four  seas.  Its  sole  eUm  Is  to  do  Its  utmost 
to  achieve  good  government  and  to  manage 
political  affairs,  attaching  no  value  to  strange 
Jewels  and  precious  objects  •  •  •.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  virtue  and  prestige  of  the 
Celestial  Dynasty  having  spread  far  and  wide, 
the  kings  of  the  myriad  nations  come  by  land 
and  sea  with  all  sorts  of  jjreclous  things. 
Consequently,  there  Is  nothing  we  lack,  as 
your  principal  envoy  and  others  have  them- 
selves observed.  We  have  never  set  much 
store  on  strange  or  Ingenious  objects,  nor  do 
we  need  any  more  of  your  country's  manu- 
factures. 

The  West  was  not  so  easily  to  be  put  off. 
In  the  course  of  the  19th  century.  West- 
em  soldiers  and  traders  and  missionaries 
were  to  reduce  China  to  a  semlcolonlal 
status.  It  was  the  shock  of  this  experience 
that  spawned  the  Chinese  revolution,  now 
still  at  floodtlde.  "So  complete  was  the 
disaster."  says  Professor  Falrbank.  "that  a 
new  order  had  to  be  built  from  the  ground 
up.  Western  doctrines  of  all  kinds  were 
tried  out.  The  thing  that  proved  effective 
was  the  Leninist  type  of  party  dictatorship, 
an  elite  recruited  under  discipline  according 
to  a  new  orthodoxy,  organized  something 
like  an  old  Chinese  secret  society,  united  in 
the  effort  to  seize  power  and  recreate  a  strong 
state.  This  nationalistic  aim  overrode  every 
other  consideration.  The  kind  of  Western 
Individualism  propagated  by  our  mission- 
aries had  no  chance." 

Under  the  Western  impact,  an  empire 
that  had  been  superior  to  all  others  in  Its 
world  was  not  only  humbled  but  threatened 
with  extinction.  Words  like  "extraterri- 
toriality" and  "vmequal  treaties"  are  far 
too  antiseptic,  far  too  bland,  to  describe 
China's  humiliation  by  Western  Imperial- 
ism. In  hximan  terms,  the  coming  of  West- 
ern civilization  to  China  In  the  19th 
century  meant  the  plundering  of  China's 
wealth  by  foreigners  and  the  reduction  of 
most  of  the  Chinese  to  a  humiliating  and 
Inferior  status   In  their  own  country. 

Missionaries  were  Imm'une  from  Chinese 
law  and  treated  the  Chinese  as  heathen, 
except,  of  course,  for  the  converts  who  also 
claimed  Immunity  from  Chinese  law  and 
used  the  power  conferred  by  their  foreign 
association  to  Intimidate  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. Foreign  goods  were  exempted  by 
treaty  from  Internal  toll  taxes  Imposed  by 
the  Manchu  Dynasty  to  pay  for  the  Talplng 
rebellion  of  the  mid -19th  centtiry,  with 
the  result  that  Western  companies  de- 
stroyed their  Chinese  competitors  In  the 
sale  of  such  products  as  timber,  oil,  tobacco 
and.  of  course,  opluzn.  Each  of  China's 
disastrous  19  th  century  wars  with  the  West 
was  followed  by  the  levy  of  a  huge  Indemnity 
or  some  further  Incursion  on  the  economic 
life  of  the  country. 

It  would  be  bard  to  Imagine  a  more  Im- 
moral purpose  for  a  war  than  that  of  the 
opium  war  of  1830  to  1843,  the  first  of 
China's  conflicts  with  the  West,  which  was 
precipitated  by  the  effort  of  the  Chinese 
government  to  stop  British  traders  from 
selling  opium  to  the  Chinese  people.  There 
is  both  pathos  and  pride  in  the  vain  appeal 


of  the  Commissioner  Lin  Tse-hsu  to  Queen 
Victoria : 

"Even  though  the  barbarians  may  not 
necessarily  Intend  to  do  us  harm,  yet  in 
coveting  profit  to  an  extreme,  they  have 
no  regard  for  Injuring  others.  Let  us  ask, 
where  Is  your  conscience?  I  have  heard 
that  the  smoking  of  opium  is  very  strictly 
forbidden  by  your  country:  that  Is  because 
the  harm  caused  by  opium  Is  clearly  under- 
stood. Since  It  Is  not  permitted  to  do  harm 
to  your  own  country,  then  even  less  should 
you  let  It  be  passed  on  to  the  harm  of  other 
countries — how  much  less  to  China  I  Of 
all  that  China  exports  to  foreign  countries, 
there  Is  not  a  single  thing  which  Is  not 
beneficial  to  people :  they  are  of  benefit  when 
eaten,  or  of  benefit  when  used,  or  of  benefit 
when  resold:  all  are  beneficial.  Is  there  a 
single  article  from  China  which  has  done 
any  harm  to  foreign  countries?" 

The  great  Queen  was  unmoved  and  under 
the  treaty  which  ended  the  opltim  war 
China  was  forced  to  cede  Hong  Kong  as 
well  as  to  open  treaty  ports  for  British  trade, 
accept  tariffs  that  could  not  be  changed 
without  Britain's  consent,  and.  In  addition, 
pay  an  indemnity  to  compensate  the  Brit- 
ish for  lost  opium. 

Following  the  British  example,  other  pow- 
ers exacted  concessions  from  China  through 
persuasion  and  the  threat  of  force.  The 
United  States,  for  example,  signed  a  treaty 
with  China  In  1844  under  which  the  United 
States  acquired  trading  prlvlllges  and  extra- 
territoriality for  both  civil  and  criminal 
cases.  , 

The  opium  war  exposed  China's  vulner- 
ability and  opened  the  way  to  extensive  ex- 
ploitation by  foreign  powers.  In  the  1850's. 
the  British  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Palmerston, 
Judged  that,  "The  time  Is  fast  approaching 
when  we  shall  be  obliged  to  strike  another 
blow  In  China,"  In  Palmerston's  words, 
"these  half-clvlUzed  governments  such  as 
those  of  China.  Portugal,  Spanish  America 
•  •  •  require  a  dressing  down  every  8  or  10 
years  to  keep  them  In  order." 

The  Chinese  got  many  a  dressing  down  In 
the  years  that  followed.  Under  treaties  Im- 
posed by  the  British  and  French  after  re- 
newed warfare  In  the  1850'8,  new  concessions 
were  granted  and  old  ones  enlarged;  more 
ports  were  opened,  more  authority  over  Chi- 
nese tariffs  was  acquired  by  the  Europeans, 
more  Indemnities  were  paid,  and  the  Chinese 
were  compelled  to  cede  Kowloon  to  England. 
f  One  of  the  treaties  Included  a  provision  for 
the  protection  of  missionaries,  since,  In  the 
words  of  the  treaty,  "the  Christian  religion, 
as  professed  by  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics,  Inculcates  the  practice  of  virtue, 
and  teaches  man  to  do  as  he  would  be  done 
by."  The  unequal  treaties  of  1842  and  1844. 
and  of  1868  and  1860,  formed  the  basis  of 
China's  relations  with  the  West  until  the 
Second  World  War. 

The  Chinese  had  their  difficulties  with  al- 
most all  of  the  great  powers.  In  1858  they 
were  forced  to  cede  to  Russia  all  of  the  ter- 
ritories north  of  the  Amur  River  and  In  1860 
the  Russians  demanded  and  received  addi- 
tional territory  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Includ- 
ing the  area  at  which  the  port  of  'Vladivostok 
was  subsequently  established;  under  these 
two  treaties,  Russia  deprived  China  of  a 
territory  larger  than  Texas.  I  do  not  mean 
to  belittle  or  minimize  the  size  of  Texas  I 
may  add.  Japan  attacked  China  in  1894 
and  acquired  the  Island  of  Taiwan  and  ex- 
tensive trade  privileges.  Having  Joined  with 
the  powers  In  forcing  Japan  to  return  the 
Llaotung  Peninsula  to  China.  Oermany  then 
forced  China  to  reward  her  with  a  99-year 
lease  of  the  port  and  bay  of  Klaochow. 
Russia  demanded  and  received  the  lease  of 
Port  Arthur  and  Dalren  aJld  In  1898  France 
demanded  and  received  an  extensive  sphere 
of  Influence  in  south  China.  Including  the 
lease  of  Kwangchow  Bay  for  99  years.    The 
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British,  not  to  be  outdone,  demanded  and 
acquired  control  of  the  Chinese  maritime 
customs,  lease  of  a  naval  station  at  Wei- 
halwel.  and  the  extension  of  the  lease  of 
Kowloon  to  99  years. 

China  had  become  a  virtual  colony  with 
many  masters.  "Yet."  said  Sun  Yat-sen, 
then  a  rising  revolutionary,  in  a  truly  mem- 
orable historical  understatement,  "none  of 
the  masters  feels  responsible  for  Its  wel- 
fare." 

When  the  Boxers  rose  against  the  for- 
eigners in  1900,  an  international  rescue  force 
made  up  of  Japanese,  Russians,  British,  Ger- 
mans, French,  and  Americans  was  sent  to 
relieve  the  besieged  legations  in  Peking. 
The  commander  of  the  allied  force,  Field 
Marshal  Count  von  Waldersee,  was  under  In- 
structions from  the  Kaiser  "to  give  no  quar- 
ter and  to  take  no  prisoners,"  so  that  "no 
Chinese  will  ever  dare  to  look  askance  at  a 
German."  The  Chinese  were  compelled  to 
sign  a  new  treaty  under  which  the  foreign 
powers  received  the  right  to  station  troops 
In  their  legation  sites,  a  new  Chinese  tariff 
system  was  impoeed,  an  Indemnity  was  to  be 
paid,  and  the  Chinese  were  obliged  to  punish 
"war  criminals." 

The  United  States  returned  a  large  part 
of  the  $25  million  which  was  its  share  of 
the  Boxer  indemnity  vsdth  the  provision  that 
the  fund  be  used  to  educate  Chinese  stu- 
dents In  the  United  States.  Many  Ameri- 
cans have  regarded  this  as  an  act  of  ex- 
traordinary philanthropy. 

The  United  States  thereafter  annovmced 
Its  open-door  policy  tovrard  China.  The 
open-door  policy  purported  to  preserve 
the  territorial  Integrity  of  China  and  to  safe- 
guard for  all  nations  equal  conunerclal  ac- 
cess to  China.  Limited  and  Ineffective  as 
it  was.  the  open-door  policy  Induced  the 
Chinese  to  think  of  the  United  States  as 
the  only  major  foreign  power  which  might 
be  thought  of  as  their  friend  and  possible 
protector.  The  open  door  remained  the 
basis  of  American  policy  toward  China  until 
the  Communists  came  to  power  in  1949  and 
closed  China's  door. 

Political  history  hardly  begins  to  convey 
the  htmaan  effects  of  Western  Imperialism 
on  the  Chinese  people.  Something  of  the 
meaning  of  life  In  China  under  the  impact 
of  Western  imp>erialism  Is  conveyed  by  a 
Chinese  engineer's  account  of  his  rettirn  to 
China  In  1913  with  his  Belgian  wife  and  son. 
He  wrote  as  follows:  "In  Shanghai  It  was 
agony,  for  there  It  was  only  too  plain  that 
in  my  own  country  I  was  nothing  but  an 
Inferior,  despised  being.  There  were  parks 
and  restaurants  and  hotels  I  could  not  enter, 
although  she  could.  I  had  no  rights  on  the 
soil  of  a  Chinese  city  which  did  not  belong 
to  the   Chinese  •   •   •." 

Some  years  earlier  as  a  student  in  Shang- 
hai the  young  man  had  -written  to  his  brother 
about  his  Inability  to  understand  the  Euro- 
peans: "They  always  bewilder  me,"  he  ■wrote. 
"At  once  most  ruthless  In  the  pursuit  of 
their  Interests,  caring  nothing  for  the  whole- 
sale misery  they  bring,  at  the  same  time 
their  papers  are  full  of  verbiage  of  their 
nobility,  rlghtnese.  and  the  good  they  do. 
They  become  indignant  at  oiir  public  exe- 
cutions, and  our  cruelty  to  dogs.  Tet  the 
record  of  their  lootings  and  killings  In  our 
country  shows  no  such  correct  c<Mnpas- 
slon  •  •  •."  He  continued:  "They  are  il- 
logical and  incomprehensible,  my  brotiier. 
•  •  •  They  never  know  what  they  want, 
except  that  they  always  want  more.  Un- 
believably rapacious,  they  yet  weep  tears 
when  they  give  money  to  beggars.  •  •  •  I 
admire  their  Inventiveness  with  machines, 
but  I  cannot  admire  anything  else  in  them." 

The  Chinese  revolutions  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury were  in  great  part  spawned  by  the  rav- 
ages of  the  West.  Finding  themselves  mllt- 
tartly  Inferior  to  the  West,  but  unshaken  in 
their  faith  in  the  superiority  of  their  own  dy- 


ilizatlon,  these  Chinese  undertook,  first 
through  the  unsuccessful  democratic  revolu- 
tion of  Sxin  Yat-sen,  then  through  the  suc- 
cessful Communist  revolution  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung,  to  acquire  those  Western  techniques  of 
science  and  technology,  of  political  organiza- 
tion and  military  power,  which  would  make  it 
possible  to  expel  the  West  from  China,  It  is 
Ironic  and  significant  that  the  Western  polit- 
ical doctrine  that  China  finally  adopted  was 
the  one  which  the  West  itself  had  repudi- 
ated— Marxism . 

China  is  still  in  the  full  tide  of  the  longest 
and  possibly  the  most  complete  revolution 
of  the  20th  century.  From  1911  until  1949 — 
38  years — the  country  was  In  constant  war 
and  chaos.  Before  order  was  restored  by  the 
Communists  virtually  all  of  China's  ancient 
institutions  and  values  had  been  shattered: 
the  imperial  dynasty,  the  classical  system  of 
education,  Confucian  Ideas  about  the  family 
and  society. 

The  republic  failed  but  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution had  a  profound  impact  on  a  demoral- 
ized China  as  an  apparent  model  for  con- 
verting a  feudal  society  into  a  powerful 
modem  nation  almost  overnight.  Ths 
Kuomintang  made  some  progress  toward  un- 
ifying the  country  in  the  twenties  and 
thirties  and,  but  for  the  Japanese  war,  the 
nationalists  might  have  established  their 
authority  as  a  viable  government  of  China. 
The  Communists,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
Prof.  Benjamin  Schwartz  of  Harvard  has 
pointed  out,  built  up  a  strong  base  in  the 
countryside  and  won  patriotic  support,  espe- 
cially from  young  intellectuals,  by  actively 
fighting  the  Japanese  while  the  Kucanln- 
tang  remained  passive,  waiting  for  the  Amer- 
icans to  overwhelm  Japan.  Greatly  assisted 
by  the  Incompetence  and  demoralization  of 
the  Kuomintang,  the  Chinese  Communists 
emerged  from  the  Second  World  War  as  the 
proponents  of  a  genuine  Chinese  nationalism. 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  experts  on  China 
that  the  Communist  regime  has  rooted  itself 
in  solid  foundations  of  nationalism.  C.  P. 
Fitzgerald  explains  that  Mao  Tse-tung  in 
effect  has  made  Marxist  ideas  Chinese.  These 
Ideas  are  radically  transforming  Chinese 
society  but  have  had  much  less  significance 
for  China's  relations  vsdth  the  outside  world 
than  was  once  expected.  "The  Chinese  view 
of  the  world  has  not  fundamentally 
changed,"  writes  Fitzgerald:  "It  has  been 
adjusted  to  take  account  of  the  modem 
world,  but  only  so  far  as  to  permit  China 
to  occupy,  still,  the  central  place  in  the  pic- 
ture. To  do  this  It  was  necessary  to  accept 
from  the  West  a  new  doctrine  to  replace  the 
Inadequate  Cdnfuclan  teaching,  which  was 
too  limited.  After  a  long  struggle  China 
found  that  the  doctrine  which  suited  her 
was  the  one  which  the  West  had  repudi- 
ated: and  It  may  well  be  that  this  In  itself 
■was  a  reason  for  making  communism,  the 
outcast  of  Western  origin,  welcome  In  China." 

China  has  thus  had  two  simultaneous  revo- 
lutions in  this  century,  one  a  domestic  revo- 
lution which  is  almost  totally  reconstructing 
Chinese  life  and  society,  albeit  within  a  fa- 
miliar context  of  authoritarianism,  the  other 
a  revolution  against  foreigners  which  is  not 
so  much  revising  China's  relations  with  the 
outside  world  as  trying  to  restore  them  to 
something  resembling  their  character  In  the 
days  of  imperial  greatness.  'While  revolu- 
tionizing her  society  at  home,  China  seems  to 
be  retaining — or,  more  accurately,  to  be  re- 
viving— her  traditional  view  of  her  role  in 
the  world. 

As  between  China's  foreign  and  domestic 
revolutions,  the  emphasis,  according  to  ex- 
perts, has  been  and  remains  on  the  latter. 
Communist  China's  leaders,  according  to 
Prof.  John  Llndbeck,  are  specialists  in  do- 
mestic affairs  but  amateurs  In  international 
relations.  Although  they  regard  derelop- 
ments  in  China  as  "part  of  a  larger  transna- 
tional historic  movone&t,"  the  fundamental 


task  which  they  have  set  for  themselves,  and 
one  which  absorbs  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  their  resources  and  their  attention,  is  the 
industrialization  and  social  transformation 
of  China.  In  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  Prof.  Mor- 
ton Halperln  made  the  same  point.  The 
Chinese  leaders,  he  believes,  "are  anxious  'to 
turn  In  and  focus  their  efforts  even  more  than 
they  have  in  the  past  on  the  domestic  con- 
cerns of  the  Chinese  revolution.  •  •  •  1  be- 
lieve that  If  the  Chinese  can  become  con- 
vinced that  they  do  not  face  Imminent  threat 
of  an  American  nuclear  attack,  they  are  likely 
to  withdraw  even  more  from  the  world  while 
continuing  to  issue  revolutionary  proclama- 
tions and  concentrate  on  their  Internal  dif- 
ficulties and  opportunities." 

TTiese  expert  opinions  are  not  easily  recon- 
ciled with  the  official  American  view  that 
China  is  embarked  upon  a  campaign  of  un- 
limited conquest  on  the  model  of  German 
aggression  in  the  thirties.  The  basis  cur- 
rently cited  In  support  of  this  view  of  China's 
Intentions  is  the  doctrine  entinciated  In  Sep- 
tember 1966  by  the  Chinese  Minister  of  De- 
fense Lin  Piao.  The  Lin  Piao  doctrine  divides 
the  world  into  two  parts,  the  "cities,"  so- 
called,  consisting  of  the  United  States,  West- 
ern Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
"rural  areas"  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica, which  will  gradually  surround  and  oon- 
quor  the  cities  In  the  same  way  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  started  from  the  coun- 
tryside and  gradually  took  over  all  of  con- 
tinental China. 

All  this,  in  Churchill's  eloquent  phrase,  is 
"Jaw  Jaw."  It  Is  a  terrifying  doctrine  no 
doubt,  but  It  is  only  a  doctrine  not  an  exist- 
ing fact.  The  Chinese  have  a  ferocioiu  vo- 
cabulary but  surely  some  distinction  must 
be  made  between  what  they  say  and  what 
they  do,  and  between  what  they  might  like 
to  do  and  what  they  are  able  or  likely  to  be 
able  to  do.  In  'Vietnam  itself,  one  must  re- 
member, the  United  States  has  250,000  troops 
and  the  Chinese  have  only  work  teams  sup- 
porting the  North  Vietnamese. 

The  ferocity  of  Peking's  language  has  ob- 
scured the  fact  that  in  practice  China  has 
tolerated  a  high  degree  of  independence  on 
the  part  of  her  neighbors,  including  those— 
perhaps  especially  those — which  are  not 
under  the  n>illtary  protection  of  the  United 
States.  Burma,  for  example,  despite  the  fact 
that  It  is  weak  and  nonallned,  remains  inde- 
pendent and,  so  far  as  one  can  tell,  un- 
troubled by  her  Chinese  neighbor.  North 
Vietnam,  despite  its  dependency  on  China 
for  economic  and  logistical  support  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  remains  substantially 
In  command  of  Its  own  affairs;  and  it  seems 
logical  to  suppose  that,  if  there  were  no  war, 
if  there  were  normal  relatlozu  with  the 
Unlt^  Statee,  North  Vietnam  would  be  even 
more  Independent  of  China.  During  and 
after  the  Korean  war  North  Korea  was  oc- 
cupied by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Chinese 
troops;  then  In  1958,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  outside  pressure  to  compel 
them  to  do  so,  the  Chinese  withdrew  from 
North  Korea,  whereupon  the  North  Koreans 
purged  many  pro-Chinese  officials  from  their 
own  government  and  acquired  substantial 
freedom  of  action  In  their  relations  with 
both  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

One  does  not  know,  of  course,  but  the 
thought  that  the  Chinese,  despite  their 
colorful  language,  may  actually  not  wish 
physically  to  subjugate  their  neighbors  Is 
less  "unthinkable"  on  examination  than  It 
might  at  first  glance  appear. 

Once  again,  there  appears  to  be  a  dis- 
crepancy between  myth  and  reality,  between 
the  Amerlcaq  p>erceptlon  and  a  situation  as 
It  actually  exists.  Once  again,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  source  of  the  distortion  is  the  Ideo- 
logical prism  through  which  America  looks 
at  the  world.  China  Is  considered  to  be  ag- 
gressive not  on  the  basis  of  what  her  leaden 
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do  but  rather  on  the  basis  of  what  they 
say  or  on  the  basis  r,r  their  presumed  Inten- 
tions. China  Is  not  judged  to  be  aggressive 
beciiiise  of  her  actions:  she  Is  presumed  to 
b«   igeressive  because  she  Is  Communist. 

Be--A.;'f.:.  America,  perhaps  the  most  un- 
revoi.itionary  country  in  the  world,  and 
China,  the  most  revolutionary,  their  lies  a 
chaarr:  o.'  Ignorance  and  misunderstanding. 
On  Pebruar>-  10  1966,  there  was  a  discussion 
of  China  m  the  British  Hotise  of  Lords.  In 
a  mo6t  Interesting  speech  Ujrd  Kennet  said: 
'Those  two  countries  understand  each  other 
so  little  America  speaks  all  of  peace,  but 
bombs  China's  neighbor  China  watches  her 
actions,  and  Ignores  her  words.  China 
speaks  all  of  war,  but  there  Is  not  a  single 
Chinese  soldier  outside  China.  America 
listens  to  her  words,  and  Ignores  her  ac- 
Uons.    It  Is  historically  determined." 

I  hope  that  the  failures  of  communica- 
tion between  China  and  the  United  States 
are  not  "historically  determined."  or  at  least 
not  historically  unalterable.  I  was  told  re- 
cently that  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Is  training  porpoises 
tor  possible  radio  communications  with  In- 
telligent beings  In  other  solar  systems  or 
galaxies;  what  a  shame  that  they  cannot  help 
open  up  communications  between  the 
Americans  and  the  Chinese. 

In  a  much  less  exotic  way  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  been  trying, 
through  the  public  hearings  which  I  dis- 
cussed In  the  first  lecture,  to  establish  some 
basis  for  communications  between  China  and 
the  United  States.  Some  pertinent  questions 
were  raised  and  partially  answered  by  the 
experts  who  testified  before  the  commit- 
tee, such  questions  as  the  following:  What 
kind  of  people  are  the  Chinese?  To  what  ex- 
tent are  they  motivated  by  national  feeling? 
To  what  extent  by  Ideology?  Why  are  the 
Chinese  Communist  leaders  so  hostile  to  the 
United  States  and  why  do  they  advocate  vio- 
lent revolution  against  most  of  the  world's 
government*?  To  what  extent  Is  their  view 
of  the  world  distorted  by  isolation  and  the 
memory  of  ancient  grievances''  and.  To  what 
extent,  and  with  what  effect  on  their  Oov- 
ernment.  do  the  Chinese  people  share  with 
us  and  with  all  other  peoples  what  Aldous 
Huxley  has  called  the  simple  human  pref- 
erence for  life  and  peace? 

We  must  seek  answers  to  these  questions 
If  we  are  to  reverse  the  drift  toward  war 
between  China  and  the  United  States.  We 
must  gain  some  understanding  of  the  great 
Chinese  revolution — about  Its  origins,  about 
the  stage  of  extremism  In  which  It  seems  to 
be  suspended,  about  Its  prospects  for  abat- 
ing Into  Thermldor.  Other  violent  revolu- 
tions have  run  their  course  and  come  to  a 
kind  of  normalcy  and  the  experts  agree  that 
some  time  In  the  future,  perhaps  when  a  new 
generation  of  leaders  succeeds  Mao  and  his 
colleagues,  perhaps  only  after  2  or  3  gener- 
ations. China  will  become  a  more  or  less 
normal  society  with  more  or  less  normal  re- 
lations with  the  outside  world. 

The  critical  questions  for  America  are 
whether,  by  being  so  hostile,  we  ire  not  help- 
'.-Ag  to  perpetuate  the  extremist  phase  of  the 
Chinese  revolution  and  whether,  by  trying  to 
d.-:iw  China  out  of  Uolatlon,  we  could  not 
enourage  her  progress  toward  moderation. 
My  own  view  is  that  American  hostility  Is 
prolonging  the  extremist  phase  of  the  Chinese 
revolution  and  my  hope  Is  that  one  day  soon 
we  will  mcxlerate  our  hostllltv  and  offer  to 
China  the  hand  of  friend.<;hlp.  knowing  full 
wpi:  that  It  Is  almoet  certain  to  be  rejected 
but  knownng  as  well  that  honest  and  repeated 
offers  of  friendship  may  weaken  the  Chinese 
Image  of  a  hoetUe  America  and  h.naten  the 
day  of  China  s  Thermidor 

Chinas  ancient  pride  mav  be  an  obstacle 
to  communication,  but  it  also  provides  an 
opportunlty-the  opportunity  u>  breach  the 
barrier  of  mistrtist  and  hosullty  by  treating 


China  with  the  respect  that  Is  her  due  as  a 
great  and  ancient  civilization.  With  a  great 
deal  of  patience  and  perception  on  our  part, 
China  may  be  brotight  to  alter  her  view  of 
herself  as  the  celestial  empire  In  a  world  of 
barbarians;  she  may  come,  very  gradually,  to 
see  herself  as  one  of  a  number  of  great  civil- 
izations, with  much  to  offer  but  also  much  to 
gain  In  relations  with  the  outside  world. 

I  am  well  aware  that  what  I  propose  Is 
something  more— perhaps  a  great  deal  more— 
than  reciprocity.  I  do  so  In  the  belief  that. 
In  her  own  national  Interest,  and  In  the  In- 
terest of  peace,  America  as  the  stronger  na- 
Oon — stronger  in  wealth,  stronger  In  arms, 
and  stronger  In  political  tradition— has  an 
obligation  of  magnanimity  toward  a  nation 
Just  emerging  from  a  century  of  crisis  and 
humiliation.  It  is  small-minded  and  un- 
worthy when  American  officials  reply  to  pro- 
posed InltlaUves  toward  China  by  citing  the 
number  of  futile  encounters  in  Warsaw  or  by 
demanding  to  know  "what  they  have  offered 
us."  "Magnanimity  In  politics."  said  Bvu-ke. 
"Is  not  seldom  the  truest  wisdom;  and  a  great 
empire  and  little  minds  go  Ul  together." 
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MONTANA  AND  THE  JOB  CORPS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  major  programs  within  the  ad- 
ministration's antipoverty  program  is 
the  Job  Corps.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  program  is  designed  to  take 
youngsters  from  unfortunate  surround- 
ings and  expose  them  to  education, 
training,  and  guidance,  preparing  them 
for  a  more  worthwhile  role  In  our  society. 
The  program  takes  these  people  from 
their  home  environment  and  places  them 
In  camps  throughout  the  country.  There 
are  now  three  Job  Corps  camps  in  my 
State  of  Montana. 

The  basic  idea  of  the  Job  Corps  Is  fine, 
but  I  have  become  somewhat  concerned 
about  its  implementation,  the  screening 
process  used  in  filling  the  camps  and 
overall  Inadequacies  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program.  First  of  all.  It 
seems  to  me  that  everyone  was  in  too  big 
a  hurry  to  get  the  first  camps  operating, 
too  little  time  was  given  to  the  screening 
of  Job  Corps  applicants.  There  is  a  need 
to  be  more  selective..  There  are  many 
who  can  be  helped  and  who  are  willing 
to  be  helped.  These  camps  should  be 
limited  to  those  who  have  given  some  in- 
dication that  they  want  to  be  helped  and 
are  willing  to  try.  It  was  not  my  inten- 
tion to  support  the  establishment  of 
three  reformatories  in  my  State.  There 
have,  as  yet.  been  no  major  incidents 
at  any  of  the  Montana  camps. 

I  do  not  like  admonishing  the  Job 
Corps  but  an  incident  has  occurred  In 
Montana  which  illustrates  my  cause  for 
concern.  Some  months  ago  a  juvenile 
in  Billings  with  a  most  unfortunate 
background  was  selected  for  the  Job 
Corps.  However,  before  he  could  be 
transported  to  his  camp  in  the  Midwest, 
he  was  involved  in  a  bar  room  brawl  and 
shot  a  patron.  His  defense  was  Imme- 
diately taken  over  by  the  Job  Corps  offi- 
cials, he  was  then  taken  to  the  camp  and 
returned  to  Billings;  when  required  by 
the  courts.  He  was  given  better  counsel- 
ing, care,  and  attention  than  the  average 
individual.  Within  the  past  week  or  so 
he  escaped  from  camp  with  a  colleague, 
stole  a  car  and  in  Indiana  was  Involved 
in  a  car  accident  taking  the  lives  of  two 


people  and  hospitalizing  others  in  crlti- 
cal  condition,  including  himself. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  can  be  bad 
apples  in  every  program,  but  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  Is  something  wrong.  Per- 
haps it  is  a  matter  of  lack  of  know-how 
and  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministrative Job  Corps  personnel  in- 
volved. They  and  those  enrolled  in  the 
program  should  have  been  more  selec- 
tive in  the  very  beginning.  Certainly  a 
man  with  a  criminal  charge  against  him 
should  be  kept  under  very  close  surveil- 
lance. Also  there  is  a  grave  question  as 
to  any  value  this  program  might  be  to  a 
person  of  this  nature.  The  individual 
involved  was  given  treatment  and  pro- 
tectloi}  above  and  beyond  that  allowed 
the  average  citizen,  only  to  have  It 
thrown  back  at  us  with  more  criminal 
action. 

I  do  not  like  speaking  in  this  vein,  but 
I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  need  for 
a  more  careful  selection  of  Job  Corps 
men  and  an  insistence  upon  efficient  and 
capable  administrative  and  guidance 
personnel. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  6  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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LAKE  ERIE— A  DYING  LAKE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  fresh  water  lakes  of  our  Nation  are 
threatened  with  destruction  from  a  re- 
lentless river  of  pollution  surging  up 
from  our  expanding  cities  and  our  boom- 
ing industries,  oozing  Into  these  once 
clear  waters,  killing  the  life  beneath  their 
waves  and  soiling  their  shores  with  fllth 
and  scum.  In  particular  this  is  true 
regarding  the  Great  Lakes  of  which  we 
Americans  are  so  proud. 

The  tragedy  of  our  Great  Lakes  is 
taking  place  at  a  time  when  we  need 
them  as  never  before  as  an  Irreplaceable 
supply  of  drinking  water,  as  recreational 
outlets  and  as  an  indispensable  resource 
in  commerce  and  industry. 

No  matter  how  large,  lakes  can  be 
killed  by  pollution.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
discovered  that  once  damaged  by  pollu- 
tion some  lakes  may  never  be  reclaimed, 
or  reclaimed  only  by  great  effort  and  at 
considerable  expense,  while  even  a  badly 
polluted  river  can  usually  be  flushed 
clean. 

Nowhere  Is  the  tragedy  of  pollution 
and  destruction  more  evident  than  in 
Lake  Erie,  a  250-mile-long  sea  which  is 
sick  and  dying.  Within  a  few  years. 
Lake  Erie,  already  one  of  the  world's 
largest  cesspools,  will  be  unable  to  sup- 
port almost  any  form  of  life.  Man  has 
taken  a  sparkling  blue  lake  and  turned 
It  into  a  primeval  swamp. 

In  the  2.600-square-mile  heart  of  the 
lake,  all  the  oxygen  is  gone,  all  the  fish 
and  other  desirable  aquatic  life  are  dead, 
and  the  only  survivors  are  bloodworms, 
sludgeworms,  and  bloodsuckers. 

If  the  tragedy  of  Lake  Erie  Is  repeated 
in  the  other  Great  Lakes — as  It  well  may 
be — the  great  Industrial  cities  of  Amer- 
ica would  be  the  victims  of  the  greatest 


natural    resource    disaster    in    modem 
times. 

Everyday  the  problem  Intensifies  as 
relentless  flows  of  industrial  waste,  In- 
adequately treated  sewage,  and  other  ob- 
noxious contaminants  pour  into  the 
world's  largest  fresh  water  source.  The 
economic  well-being  of  more  than  25  mil- 
lion people  living  in  the  8  States  border- 
ing the  Great  Lakes  Is  seriously 
threatened. 

As  the  junior  Senator  from  Oiiio  I  am 
distressed  at  the  deplorable  state  of  Lake 
Erie.  This  250-mile-long  body  of  water 
is  a  tremendous  asset  to  the  State  of 
Ohio.  Its  waters  are  used  by  the  indus- 
tries of  Ohio's  port  cities  such  as  Toledo, 
Lorain,  Cleveland,  and  Ashtabula.  Over 
5  million  citizens  have  easy  access  to 
its  shores  for  swimming  and  recreation. 
Moreover,  Lake  Erie  was  at  one  time  a 
supplier  for  a  multimillion-dollar  fishing 
industry  which  brought  large  catches  of 
blue  pike,  whitefish,  and  other  fresh 
water  food  to  the  tables  of  consumers 
throughout  Ohio  and  neighboring  States. 
Lake  Erie  was  aU  of  these  things  less 
than  a  decade  ago.  Today,  this  lake  Is  a 
tragic  example  of  what  the  other  Great 
Lakes  are  becoming. 

Lake  Erie  has  deteriorated  in  quality 
at  a  rate  many  times  greater  than  Its 
normal  aging  processes  due  to  pollution 
resulting  from  the  activities  of  man. 
Municipal  sewage  and  industrial  wastes 
are  the  principal  pollutants  discharged 
continuously  into  Lake  Erie.  In  addition, 
there  are  oils,  silts,  sediment,  floating 
solids,  and  nutrients.  These  have  caused 
significant  damage  to  recreation,  com- 
mercial and  sport  fishing,  navigation, 
water  supply,  and  esthetic  values. 

No  longer  may  fishing  enthusiasts 
enjoy  productive  excursions  to  many 
favorite  lake  areas,  for  polluted  waters 
have  caused  many  species  of  fish  to  die 
and  disappear  altogether  from  the  lake. 
Today  only  one  high-qualitjr  fish,  the 
perch,  is  abundant. 

The  commercial  fishing  industry  on 
Lake  Erie  has  been  greatly  curtailed  by 
excessive  contamination.  Ten  years  ago, 
Erie.  Pa.,  boasted  a  commercial  fishing 
fleet  of  30  ships.  Today  there  is  one. 
Ten  years  ago  a  boat  with  a  crew  of  five 
would  usually  catch  8,000  pounds  of  fish 
on  one  trip.  Today  a  two-man  crew  is 
fortunate  if  they  catch  500  pounds  of  fish 
on  one  trip.  During  these  few  years  five 
species  of  flshliave  been  eliminated  from 
the  lake.  During  the  past  decade  the 
total  catch  from  the  U.S.  waters  of  Lake 
Erie  has  declined  45  percent.  The  loss 
in  terms  of  dollar  return  is  staggering. 
The  walleye  catch,  for  example,  was 
down  from  5,035.000  pounds  worth  $1,- 
357.000  In  1957.  to  433,200  pounds  worth 
»86,000  in  1962.  The  drop  in  the  blue 
pike  catch  is  also  staggering.  In  1956, 
6.855.000  pounds  of  blue  pike  worth  $1.- 
316,000  were  hauled  in.  Yet.  just  6 
years  later  the  lake  produced  a  scant  200 
pounds  with  a  total  value  of  $120. 

Ohioans  could  once  be  proud  of  the 
beautifiil  sandy  beaches  stretching  for 
miles  along  the  Inviting  waters  of  Lake 
Erie.  Thousands  would  crowd  to  the 
beaches  to  find  relief  in  Erie's  waters 
from  the  summer's  heat.   Today  unsani- 


tary swimming  beaches  stretch  for  miles 
along  the  Erie  shoreline.  The  beaches 
remain  beautiful  but  the  water  is  putrid. 
Officials  of  Cleveland  following  a  "swim 
if  you  must"  policy  have  warned  people 
throughout  the  last  10  years  to  stay 
away  from  Its  lakefront  beaches  and 
have  discouraged  those  who  wished  to 
bathe  in  the  waters  offshore.  According 
to  a  study  conducted  several  years  ago 
only  11  of  28  beaches  tested  regularly 
were  acceptable  for  swimming  every 
month  of  the  bathing  season.  A  lot  of 
filth  has  worked  its  way  into  the  lake 
since  then  so  present  conditions  are  much 
worse. 

Lake  Erie  is  used  as  a  source  of  supply 
by  27  municipal  waterworks  serving 
many  communities.  These  systems 
serve  millions  of  people  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  industrial  concerns.  In  many 
areas  the  supply  of  unpolluted  water  is 
rapidly  disappearing.  Some  cities  must 
place  their  Intakes  at  excessive  distances 
offshore  and  at  staggering  costs.  Over 
3  million  people  depend  on  Lake  Erie 
for  drinking  water.  In  excess  of  600  mil- 
lion gallons  are  drawn  each  day  from 
the  lake  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  these 
people. 

At   present,   bacteriolgical   counts  of 
Lake  Erie's  public  waters  are,  for  the 
most  part,  at  a  level  safe  for  drinking. 
If  pollution  continues  at  its  present  pace, 
however,  lake  Intakes  will  have  to  be  ex- 
tended at  a  great  cost.    Worry  over  lake 
water  Intakes  will  be  unnecessary   of 
coiu^e,  when  the  lake  is  dead.     And 
death  Is  coming  quickly  to  Lake  Erie. 
We  simply  cannot  tolerate  contamina- 
tion any  longer.    Else  a  once  beautiful 
lake  will  have  become  a  filthy  cesspool. 
Most  of  this  filth  into  Lake  Erie  comes 
from  the  Detroit  River.    It  Is  estimated 
that  of  the  3  million  tons  of  filth  and 
debris  pouring  into  Lake  Erie  every  day, 
the  Detroit  River  contributes  more  than 
half.    Another  major  contributor  is  the 
Cuyahoga  River.    Debris-filled,  oil  slick, 
dirty  looking  waterways  define  the  Cuya- 
hoga at  many  places  along  its  course. 
Some  beaches  are  blocked  completely 
by  dead  trees   and  stumps,  while  the 
banks  are  dotted  with  numerous  small 
dumps.     Trash  ranging  from  tin  cans 
to  refrigerators  is  a  common  sight  along 
the  river.     In  the  navigation  channel, 
where    the    Cuyahoga    fiows    through 
Cleveland,  even  more  debris  exists  and 
the  water  surface  is  often  black  with 
oil  from  the'  Industrial  outfalls. 

The  Cuyahoga  River  has  a  bacterial 
count  that  is  four  times  higher  than  a 
stream  of  raw  sewage.  The  river  is  so 
saturated  with  oil  that  it  sometimes 
catches  fire.  The  lakefront  in  the  Cleve- 
land area  Is  littered  with  debris  con- 
sisting of  discarded  lumber,  tree  limbs, 
metal  cans,  paper  products,  dead  fish,  oil 
slicks,  grease,  and  scum,  "ftie  same  is 
true  in  other  metropolitan  areas  border- 
ing the  lake. 

More  than  2,600  square  miles  of  Lake 
Erie's  center  is  already  dead  and  unable 
to  support  desirable  forms  of  animal  life. 
Obnoxious  plant  growth  such  as  oxygen 
sleeping-algae  which  cannot  be  seen 
without   the    aid   of    a   microscope   in 


healthy  waters  abounds  throughout  the 
lake  in  50  foot  lengths  clogging  munic- 
ipal water  intake  valves  and  discoloring 
the  precious  drinking  water  of  thousands 
of  Ohio  citizens.  Much  of  it  finds  its  way 
ashore  to  rot  on  the  beaches. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  losing  the  battle 
to  save  our  lakes  and  stresmis — losing  It 
to  municipal.  Industrial,  and  commercial 
pollution,  which  we  have  tolerated  imtil 
it  has  grown  to  monstrous  proportions. 

We  shall  start  to  win  that  battle  only 
when  we  stop  tolerating  pollution  of  our 
Nation's  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams,  and 
make  it  our  public  policy  to  prevent  it. 

To  make  such  a  decision  will  be  pain- 
ful. It  will  cost  money — perhaps  $50  to 
$100  billion  over  the  next  15  years.  It 
will  be  bitterly  resisted  by  influential 
segments  of  industry  and  at  many  levels 
of  government. 

A  firm  start  to  the  antipollution  drive 
was  Initiated  by  Congress  in  enactirig  the 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1965.  Additional 
appropriations  were  authorized  for  the 
construction  of  pollution  abatement 
works  and  sewage  treatment  plants  but 
of  greater  significance  is  the  provision 
for  uniform  standards  applicable  to 
interstate  waters  which  may  be  initiated 
by  the  States  or  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  if  the 
States  fail  to  act.  Furthermore,  viola- 
tions of  water  quality  standards  may  be 
enjoined  in  the  Federal  courts. 

Court  enforcement,  however,  can  be  a 
slow  process.  Also,  the  act  provides  that 
a  violator  may  be  excused  from  com- 
pliance with  the  standards  on  grounds 
of  economic  hardship  or  impracticability. 
Mr.  President,  much  more  must  be 
done  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  our 
great  inland  water  system.  The  Federal 
Government  must  help  the  States  clean 
up  polluted  rivers  and  lakes  by  providing 
the  money  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion of  adequate  sewage  treatment 
plants.  More  money  is  needed  for  re- 
search to  discover  ways  of  controlling 
the  discharge  of  pollutants  into  our 
rivers  and  lakes  and  to  find  ways  of 
reclaiming  pollution-burdened  waters. 
Industry  discharges  twice  the  amount  of 
waste  Into  our  water  as  do  all  of  our 
cities  combined.  Industrialists  must  be 
encouraged  or  directed  to  construct 
abatement  facilities.  Also,  we  must  be 
firm  In  the  enforcement  of  established 
water  quality  standards. 

We  must,  in  a  word,  act  and  act  im- 
mediately and  vigorously  to  prevent  one 
of  our  greatest  natural  assets  from  be- 
coming, perhaps,  the  greatest  American 
tragedy. 

Mr.  President,  failure  of  State  and 
local  governments  to  make  a  serious 
breakthrough  in  controlling  pollution  of 
their  water  supplies  has  invited  Federal 
intervention.  Someone  must  lefid  the 
way.  It  is  unconscionable  to  continue  to 
allow  one  of  our  Nation's  greatest  God- 
given  natural  resources  to  be  contami- 
nated and  polluted  beyond  redemption 
and  the  use  of  fresh  clear  water  and 
beautiful  uncontaminated  waterfronts 
denied  to  future  generations.  Now  is 
the  time  for  concerted,  coordinated  ef- 
forts to  overcome  once  and  for  all  this 
enormous  problem. 
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HUGE  EXPENDITURE  FOR  ANTI- 
BALUSTIC  \nsSILE  SYSTEM 
SHOULD  BE  OPPOSED 

Mr   YOUNG  of  Ohfo      Mr    President. 

I  am  in  accord  with  the  views  of  the  dls- 
tin^uLsiied  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark],  who  Is  absent  to- 
day attending  an  Important  meeting  In 
Pittsburgh. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator's  6  minutes  have 
expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  President, 
thos  IS  on  another  matter.  I  ask  luiani- 
raous  consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  3 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  I  am  firmly  of 
the  opinion  that  any  funds  authorized 
todaj-  for  experiments  In  Nike-Zeus  in- 
stallations to  defend  cities  of  this  coun- 
tr>-  against  any  possible  nuclear  attack, 
wUl  be  entirely  wasted  for  the  reason 
that  such  defenses  for  our  cities  are  of 
Questioned  validity  and  effectiveness,  and 
would  not.  In  my  considered  judgment, 
prevent  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
from  hitting  on  targets  if  f\red. 

Over  and  above  that,  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  only  nation  In  the  world  having  the 
capability  of  attacking  us  with  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles,  is  no  longer 
a  ■"fiave  not"  nation.  It  is  a  "have" 
nation  Stalin,  thank  God.  is  no  longer 
the  ruler  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Its 
present  leadership  is  evincing  cooper- 
ation toward  us  inst-ead  of  threatening 
ajinihilation 

I  am  iTi  agreement  with  the  views  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr  Clark:  At  the  request  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ORD  a  statement  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  who  Is  necessarily 
absent  today  and  in  his  StaU-  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 

There  bfing  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rel-ord.  as  follows: 

Staittmint  or  Sen.\tob  Joseph  S.  Clark  Op- 
poising  »167,900.0W  Authorization  roR  Dr- 

PLOYMENT    OF     AnTIBALMSTIC     MISSILK    SYS- 
TEM 

I  oppose  the  action  of  the  Armed  Service* 
Committee  in  adding  $167,900,000  to  the 
pending  military  authorization  bUl  for  de- 
plov-ment  of  an  antlballlatlc  missile  system. 

At  a  time  when  cnirlal  domestic  programs 
In  the  fields  of  education,  housing,  and  the 
war  on  poverty  are  being  cut  back  or  held 
back  for  Kick  of  funds,  we  should  certainly 
r.ot  authorize  more  money  for  the  defense 
budget  than  the  President  has  requested. 

I  support  the  position  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  who  urged  that  this  authorization 
not  be  made  <xnd  I  hope  that  these  funds. 
If  appropriated,  will  not  be  spent. 

Aa  Secretary  McNamara  suted  before  the 
comnuttee.  there  is  no  system  or  combina- 
tion of  systems  within  presently  available 
technoiogy  which  would  permit  the  deploy- 
ment now  of  an  antlbaiUstlc  missile  deXeruse 
capable  of  giving  us  any  reasonable  hope  of 
keeping  t'  S.  fatalities  below  some  tens  of 
minions  in  a  major  Soviet  nuclear  attack  on 
our  cities  ■  Cost  figures  cited  by  the  Com- 
mittee range  from  »8  5  to  »10  bUllon;  other 
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e«tlinat«8,  taking  Into  account  the  enomunu 
fallout  shelter  program  which  would  be 
n««d«d,  run  a<  high  aa  930  bUUon.  To  em- 
bark now  upon  a  project  of  such  dubious 
value — at  such  fantastic  expense — and 
against  the  recommendation  of  the  Preal- 
dent,  makes  little  sense. 

Not  only  woiild  such  action  be  unwise 
frccn  a  military  and  economic  point  of  view, 
It  could  also  have  grave  political  Implica- 
tions. By  plunging  ahead  premat\irely  with 
the  deployment  of  a  relatively  primitive 
ABM  system,  which  will  not  greatly  enhance 
our  national  security  from  an  attack  by  our 
most  powerful  adversary,  we  run  the  risk  of 
escalating  the  arms  race  to  a  higher  and  far 
more  costly  plateau. 

I  believe  that  we  should  take  the  advice  of 
the  Committee  on  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
International  Cooperation,  headed  by  Dr. 
Jerome  B,  Wlesner,  former  Science  Advisor 
to  President  Kennedy,  and  including  among 
Its  member  Roewell  ailpatrlc.  former  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  Dr.  Carl  Kaysen, 
former  Deputy  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  National  Security  Affairs.  That 
committee  unanimously  urged  that  the 
United  State  and  the  U.S.SJl.  agree— «z- 
pUclty  or  tacitly — to  a  moratorium  of  at 
least  3  years  on  new  deployment  (but  not  on 
the  unverlflable  research  and  development) 
of  systems  for  ballistic  missile  defense.  I 
urge  the  administration  to  follow  this  course. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  same  time  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  views  expressed  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  In  opposing  and  expressing  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  almost  $168  million  upon  a 
project  of  such  dubious  value. 

Furthermore,  this  proposed  expendi- 
ture will  encourage  additional  waste  of 
taxpayers'  money  on  the  civil  defense 
boondoggle  which  has  to  date  cost  tax- 
payers more  than  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars.  It  Is  obvious  that  If  the  pro- 
posed antlballlstlc  missile  system  Is 
really  necessary.  It  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  vast  program  of  building  blast  and 
fallout  shelters.  To  encourage  this  In 
any  way  would  be  a  tragedy.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  It  will  not  be  recommended  that 
funds  be  appropriated  for  this  project 
which  would  be  an  utter  waste  of  tax- 
payers' money. 


JUSTICE  WHTTTAKER  WARNS:   RE- 
TURN TO  LAW  OR  FACE  ANARCHY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  an  article  in  the  April  25  Issue 
of  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  by 
Charles  E.  Whlttaker,  former  Associate 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
Justice  Whlttaker  calls  our  attention  to 
the  deliberate  distortion  and  attempts 
to  rewrite  completely  certain  legal  defi- 
nitions fundamental  to  our  concept  of 
an  orderly  society.  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  advocate  that  we  heed 
Justice  Whittaker's  plea  to  return  to  a 
law  abiding  way  of  life  rather  than  to 
continue  along  a  road  which  could  pos- 
sibly lead  to  anarchy. 

Accordingly.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Rscord  the  article  Im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Apr.  25 
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A  FoRMCB  JtrsncE  Warns:  Rrrtmi*  to  Law, 
OR  Pack  ANAacKT 
(Not*.— Following  Is  full  text  of  an  ad- 
dress by  Charles  E.  Whlttaker,  retU-ed  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  delivered  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  Apr  12 
1966.) 

It  seems  clear  that  most  of  our  people  have 
now  come  to  understand  that  we  are  all  in- 
volved In  vmusual  ferment,  and  many  of  us 
are  confused  and  bewildered.  Many  are 
asking  the  reasons  for  this,  what  It  means 
and  where  it  leads  and  ends.  Seldom  Is  any 
effort  made  responsibly  to  answer.  Possibly 
because  no  one  really  can. 

But  It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that, 
until  we  are  able  to  Isolate  and  define  the 
underlying  causes,  we  will  not  be  able  In- 
telligently to  grapple  with  them. 

I  cannot  asstime  to  delineate  all  of  the 
underlying  causes,  but  my  rather  extensive 
readings,  observations  and  meditations  have 
convinced  me  that  a  major  one  is  that  in 
some  way  our  anchors  have  been  torn  from 
their  moorings  to  unchangeable  fimdamental 
principles — among  others,  a  decent  respect 
for  truth  and  honesty,  for  the  teachings  of 
history,  for  the  Ten  Commandmente,  and 
for  the  Golden  Rule — and,  without  these 
anchors,  we  lost  our  way. 

In  that  distress,  we  tended  to  divide  into 
ideological  groups,  and  then  one  group  be- 
gan to  blame  another  for  our  plight.  And 
this  brought  retaliatory  responses  in  kind. 
That  conduct  conOnued  to  accelerate  In  pace 
and  tempo  until  the  pitch  of  tensions  ran  so 
high  as  to  produce  a  running,  acrimonious 
and  recriminatory  dialog  that  has  dissipated 
mutual  respect,  engendered  hatreds,  and 
made  nearly  Impossible  any  calm  and  con- 
ciliatory discussion  of  differences,  and 
hence  has  precluded  retimi  and  reanchor  to 
the  changeless  fundamentals. 

As  we  have  seen,  that  dialog  has  largely 
sacrlflced  honest  appeals  to  reason  for  other 
techniques.  One  has  been  the  intentional 
and  repeated  misuse  and  distortion  of  generic 
words  and  phrases  In  our  language  with  the 
obvious  design  of  gl/lng  them  a  gloss  of 
meaning  that  casts  their  Inherent  odious  Im- 
plications from  themselves  to  their  op- 
ponents— a  pretty  slick  trick  to  confuse  un- 
suspecting people. 

Another  has  been  to  use  catchwords  of 
dubious  meaning,  and  sometimes  of  odious 
Implications.  And  still  another  has  been  the 
use  of  meaningless  but  often  asperslonlstic 
cliches. 

When  we  realize  that  such  preachments 
have  been 'yearly  endlessly  made,  printed  and 
circulated  as  matters  of  truth,  we  can  hard- 
ly wonder  that  the  people,  who  must  largely 
rely  upon^hat  they  hear  and  read  for  their 
information,  have  been  misled  and  are  now 
confused  and  bewildered  and  at  a  loss  to 
know  whom  or  what  to  believe  and  support. 

Illustrative  of  the  technique  used  In  gloss- 
ing and  distorting  generic  words  and  phrases, 
let  me  give  you  an  example  or  two:  Fre- 
quently in  this  dialog,  some  participants 
while  advocating — sometimes  quite  covertly— 
"changes"  In  our  forms  of  goverrunent.  refer 
to  their  opposing  "conservatives"  as  "moss- 
backs"  and  often  in  the  same  breath  as 
"radicals"  or  "extremists."  Although  Web- 
ster says  that  "a  conservative"  means  one 
who  "favors  retention  of  existing  Institutions 
and  forms  of  government,"  tbe  term  has  been, 
by  Intentional  misuse,  glooaed  to  mean  not 
one  who  would  "retain,"  but  one  who  would 
change  our  "existing  institutions  and  forms 


of   government" — just   the   opposite   of   the 
dictionary  sense  of  the  term. 

Again,  Webster  says  that  the  term  "a  left- 
ist" means  "a  member  of  the  radical  or  revo- 
lutionary party,  a  radical."  and  that  the  term 
"a  rightist"  means  "a  conservative."  Yet 
by  the  intentional  and  repeated  misuse  of 
those  terms,  "a  leftist"  has  been  glossed  to 
mean  "a  conservative,"  one  who  would  "re- 
tain," not  change,  our  existing  institutions 
and  forms  of  government,  and  that  a  "right- 
ist" Is  a  "radical,"  one  who  would  change,  not 
"retain"  our  existing  Institutions  and  forms 
of  government — again  Just  the  opposite  of 
the  dictionary  sense  of  these  terms. 

These  two  simple  examples  are  enough  to 
reveal  the  technique — doubtless  already  fa- 
miliar to  most  of  you — that  Is  being  com- 
monly used  not  to  Inform  the  people,  but  to 
confuse  and  bewilder  them. 

I  turn  now  to  the  technique  of  arguing 
by  catchwords.  Some  of  those  that  are  com- 
monly heard  are  of  fairly  definite  meaning, 
but  even  they  are  often  used  with  little 
fidelity  to  their  true  meanings.  Others  are 
advanced  as  terms  of  definite  meaning  or  of 
art  when,  in  fact,  as  often  used,  they  are 
meaningless. 

We  hear  much  confused  argument  revolv- 
ing around  the  terms  "discrimination,"  "seg- 
regation," "desegregation"  and  "Integration." 
So  I  think  It  may  be  well  briefly  to  consider 
what  they  really  mean. 

The  dictionary  sense  of  the  term  "dis- 
crimination" Is  also,  m  the  abstract.  Its  legal 
sense.  In  Its  constitutional  sense.  It  Is  one 
of  the  things  prohibited  to  the  States  by  the 
14th  amendment's  guarantee  of  "the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws." 

The  term  "segregation"  la,  in  legal  effect, 
only  a  synonym  for  constitutionally  pro- 
hibited "discrimination."  The  term  "deseg- 
regation" Is  a  coined  one  of  awkward  and 
dubious  meaning. 

But  the  term  "Integration,"  a  term  of  no 
constitutional  significance,  though  common- 
ly used  as  a  synonym  of  "antidiscrimination" 
or  "antlsegregatlon,"  literally  has  a  very  dif- 
ferent meaning  and  embraces  the  concept  of 
amalgamation,  well  Illustrated  by  the  trans- 
fer of  schoolchildren  from  their  home  district 
to  a  distant  district  for  the  purpose  not  of 
avoiding  unconstitutional  "discrimination," 
but  of  affirmatively  "mixing"  or  "Integrating" 
the  races  when  Indeed  no  provision  of  the 
Constitution  so  requires. 

But,  In  recent  times,  we  have  seen  obvious 
attempts — largely  through  the  repeated  use 
of  the  coined  and  meaningless  phrase  "de 
facto  segregation" — to  torture  the  word  "In- 
tegration" Into  a  meaning  synonjrmous  with 
constitutionally  prohibited  "segregation," 
when  In  truth  they  speak  entirely  different 
concepts.  There  Is,  of  course,  a  clear  basis 
in  the  fundamental  law  of  our  land,  par- 
ticularly m  the  14th  amendment,  for  strik- 
ing down  State  acts  of  "discrimination,"  and 
hence  also  of  "segregation"  In  all  public 
institutions,  including  State  public  schools. 
as  violative  of  that  amendment's  guarantee 
of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

But.  as  stated,  there  Is  no  provision  in 
the  Constitution  which,  in  terms  or  reason- 
able Intendment,  compels  "Integration"  of 
the  races. 

We  also  hear  much  confused  argument 
sbout  "clvU  rights."  What  does  the  term 
mean  in  the  abstract?  It  Is  often  used  as 
one  of  definite  meaning  or  of  art.  But  the 
truth  Is,  the  term  "civil  rights"  Is  not  a  term 
of  art,  and,  when  abstractly  used,  really  has 
no  concrete  meaning.  Webster  says  that 
"civil  rights"  are  "nonpoUtlcal  righu,"  and 
that  in  the  United  States  the  term  means 
"rights  secured  by  the  13th  and  14th  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  and  by  certain 
sets  of  Congress  abolishing  the  Incidence  of 
IhvcHuntary  servitude." 


Thus,  the  only  meaning  of  the  term  In  the 
abstract  that  even  approaches  concreteness  Is 
that  civil  rlghU  are  the  rights  of  all  men  In 
the  United  States  to  be  free  from  the  "in- 
cidence of  Involuntary  servitude." 

Similarly,  we  hear  much  discussion  In 
these  days  on  the  subject  of  "public  accom- 
modations." Most  of  us  appear  to  be  con- 
ftued  In  our  understanding,  and  hence  un- 
clear In  our  use,  of  the  phrase.  Just  what 
does  the  phrase  mean?  Stirely  the  term 
"public"  acconmiodatlon  does  not  Include 
"private"  accommodation.  "Public"  things 
are  those  that  are  owned  or  controlled  by 
government — State  or  Federal — and  in 
which,  therefore,  every  citizen  has  the  same 
right  of  use  and  enjoyment. 

But,  by  the  same  token,  property  that  is 
privately  owned  and  operated  Is  "private" 
property,  to  which  only  those  who  are  ex- 
pressly or  Impliedly  invited  by  the  owner  may 
of  right  come  and  enter  and  surely  this  im- 
plies that  any  such  Invitation  may  be 
revoked  by  the  owner  at  any  time  for  any 
reason  satisfactory  to  him.  Yet  almost  dally 
we  see  efforts,  some  of  them  successful,  to 
expand  the  concept  of  "public"  to  Include 
that  which  Is  "private" — such  as  a  citizen's 
privately  owned  and  operated  store,  shop, 
restaurant,  motel,  farm,  medical  or  law  of- 
fice— and  to  make  those  "private"  facilities 
subject,  as  of  right,  to  use  and  enjoyment 
by  the  public. 

I  do  not  readily  think  of  a  better  example 
of  what  is  happening  to  our  language  and 
to  our  ability  to  cotmmunlcate  with  certainty 
than  Is  Illustrated  by  our  difficulties  In  main- 
taining the  generic  and  basic  distinction 
between  what  Is  "public,"  and  therefore  sub- 
ject to  use  by  the  public,  and  what  Is 
"private."  and  therefore  subject  to  use  only 
by  the  owner  or  with  his  consent. 

Another  facet  of  current  discussions 
revolves  around  the  word  "equality."  We 
proudly  say  that  our  Government  Is  founded 
upon  the  concept  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal."  But  we  seem  to  be  unclear  as  to 
whether  that  phrase  means  that  all  men 
must  be  accepted  by  all  other  men  as  social 
equals,  and  as  to  whether  It  means  that  all 
men  must  be  made  and  kept  "eoonomlcally 
equal"  as  an  obligation  of  government. 

Some  doubtless  well-intentioned  people 
have  been  arguing  that  It  should  be  made 
the  legal  obligation  of  every  man  to  socially 
accept  every  other  man.  However  laudable 
may  be  the  underlying  objective,  It  Is 
abundantly  clear  from  experience  and  the 
nature  of  man  that  this  cannot  be  done  by 
law,  and  that  such  an  attempt  Is  not  a  proper 
function  of  government.  Such  an  attempt 
can  only  agitate  prejudices,  stiffen 
resistance,  and  serve  to  Impede  and  delay 
social  acceptance. 

EKPORCED   EQTJALrrT   "WOUU)  BE  A   STEP   IN  THE 
WRONG    DIRECTION" 

Social  acceptance  is  a  matter  of  develop- 
mental mutual  respect  and  liking,  and  this 
cannot  be  brought  about  by  force.  These  are 
matters  of  the  heart,  and  It  cannot  be  con- 
trolled by  force.  No  minority  group  that  has 
settled  in  our  land  has  obtained,  or  likely 
ever  will  obtain,  genered  acceptance  and 
amalgamation  here  until,  by  long  years  of  ex- 
emplary conduct,  a  majority  of  Its  members 
have  earned  the  respect  and  liking  of  the 
people  generally.  Any  effort  to  compel  social 
acceptance  would  be  a  step  in  the  wrong 
direction    and    self-defeating. 

There  are  also  well-meaning  persons  among 
us  who  argue  that  the  proper  concept  of 
"equality"  is  that  all  men  are  entitled  to 
be  asstired,  by  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
government,  which  means  by  their  brothers, 
of  permanent  economic  equality.  To  argue 
that  all  men  are  entitled  at  the  expense  of 
their  brothers  to  permanent  economic  equal- 
ity Is   to   argue   for  the   adoption   of   com- 
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munlsm.  which.  Webster  says,  means  a 
system  of  social  organlaatlon  In  which  all 
goods  are  held  In  common"  and,  hencae,  In 
which  all  men  are  by  law  made  and  kept 
economically  equal. 

Do  those  who  so  advocate  imderstand  this? 
I  doubt  that  they  do,  and  for  obvious  rea- 
sons I  prefer  to  t>elleve  that  they  do  not.  But 
the  government  established  here  by  our  fore- 
fathers, and  early  said  to  be  the  finest  gov- 
ernment ever  conceived  by  the  minds  of  men, 
is  not  of  that  kind.  It  Is  Instead  a  democratic 
republic  guaranteeing  free  enterprise  and  the 
right  to  earn  and  possess  private  capital.  It 
is  not,  and  was  never  Intended  to  be,  a  leveler 
of  men. 

Quite  the  contrary :  It  was  Intended  to  per- 
mit, and  permits,  the  ambitious,  energetic, 
creative  and  thrifty  men  to,  by  honest  effort, 
improve  their  lot  as  much  as  they  can  even 
If  others  choose  not  to  try. 

It  does  not  Intend  to  destroy  Initiative  and 
ambition  by  holding  accomplishments  down 
to  the  level  of  the  least  ambitious.  While  In- 
dividuals have  their  legal  right  to  discrimi- 
nate between  our  people,  the  Government 
does  not.  Hence,  under  our  Government,  the 
term  "equality"  must  mean  essentially  tha.t 
Government,  State  and  Federal,  cannot  and 
must  not  deny  to  any  citizen:  (a)  the  right 
to  obtain  equal  learning,  (b)  the  right  to 
equal  goverrunental  treatment,  (c)  the  right 
to  equal  Justice,  (d)  the  equal  right  of  suf- 
frage and  (e)  the  consequent  right  to  equal 
opportunity. 

But  the  right  to  equal  opportunity.  If  In- 
deed It  Is  to  be  equal,  must  Include  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  and  prove  unequal  tal- 
ents. Any  other  concept  would  destroy  the 
natural  Incentive  of  every  man  to  Improve 
his  lot  by  holding  him  down  to  the  unam- 
bitious level  of  the  mediocre  or  below,  which 
Inevitably  would  result  In  the  society's  de- 
cadence. 

In  the  same  connection  we  hear  much 
discussion  of  "public  welfare."  Some  seem 
to  feel  that  It  Is  the  legal  obligation  of  the 
Government  to  finance  the  needs  of  every 
citizen.  Some  even  suggest  that  our  National 
Constitution  so  contemplates,  but  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

In  the  preamble  of  our  Constitution,  our 
Founding  Fathers,  In  describing  one  of  the 
purposes  of  their  efforts,  used  the  term  "to 
promote  the  general  welfare."  But  this  was 
to  be  done,  as  they  said,  In  the  ways  and  by 
the  means  set  forth  In  the  body  of  the 
document,  and  one  wUl  search  It  In  vain 
for  any  evidence  of  any  delegation  by  the 
States  or  the  people  of  any  power  to  tbe 
National  Government  to  dip  into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  for  the  support  of  private 
citizens. 

Thus,  the  privilege  and  the  moral  obliga- 
tion to  determine  when  and  how  much  aid 
should  be  given  to  the  deserving  needy 
among  them  was.  like  all  other  privileges 
and  powers  that  were  not  delegated  to  the 
National  Government  by  the  Constitution, 
reserved  to  the  States  and  to  the  people. 

I  now  turn  to  the  misleading,  and  there- 
fore dangerous,  technique  of  some  current 
argument  by  cUch^.  Some  would-be  lead- 
ers have  been  voicing  slogans  and  cllchte 
which,  in  Instances,  appear  on  the  stuface  to 
be  logical,  and  some  even  religious,  but 
which,  in  truth,  are  neither.  Instead  they 
are  dangerously   deceptive   and   destructive. 

DEMAND     rom.     PT7BLIC     HANDOT7T8:     "THE     VKLBK 
CRT  or  7-HE  PUDEUtSS  LAZT" 

One  Is  "Government  owes  every  citizen  a 
living."  This  is  the  false  cry  of  the  pride- 
less  lazy.  Inasmuch  as  the  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing  necessary  for  his  "living"  can 
only  be  produced  by  the  labors  of  someone. 
This  Is  a  cry  for  support  by  the  sweat  of  an- 
other man's  brow. 
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A  second  Is  "human  rights,  not  property 
rights  ■  Are  these  rights  In  any  way  In- 
consistent or  mutuaUy  destructive?  Is  not 
the  right  to  have  and  be  protected  In  prop- 
erty a  valuable  "human  right"?  Are  not 
those  rights  mutuaJly  consistent  and  even 
dependent?  Any  thoughtful  observation  of 
history  will  reveal  that,  where  private-prop- 
erty rights  have  not  been  respected  and 
protected,  there  has  not  been  what  we  call 
"human  rights."  Private-property  rights 
are  the  soil  In  which  our  concept  of  human 
rights  grows  and  matures  As  "long  as  pri- 
vate-property rights  are  secure,  human 
rights  will  be  respected  and  will  endure 
and   evolve. 

A  third  Is  the  Russian-coined  phrase  that 
"production  Is  for  use,  not  for  profits." 
Must  It  be  wholly  for  the  one  or  the  other? 
Is  It  not  truly  for  both^  Is  there  any  In- 
consistency or  Immorality  In  producing  tise- 
ful  things  at  a  profit^  If  production  Is  not 
to  yield  a  pront.  there  win  be  no  Incentive  to 
produce  And  if  there  is  no  Incentive  to 
produce,  there  wi:i  be  no  production  for  use. 
It  is  the  Incentive  of  profits  that  has  pro- 
duced the  plentiful  blessings  of  our  Nation 
and  that  has  enabled  it  to  grow,  progress, 
and  develop  as  it  ha^  Reasonable  profits 
are  esaentlaJ  to  the  survival  of  free  enter- 
prise and.  hence,  of  our  society.  If  the  state 
were  to  take  over  under  the  slogan  of  "use, 
not  profits. "  initiative  would  be  destroyed' 
progress  would  be  halted  and  soon  stagna- 
tion would  set  In  and  destroy  our  society. 
A  fourth,  and  of  which  we  hear  much 
these  days.  Ls  obey  the  goc<l  laws  but  not 
the  bad  ones  " 

And  a  fifth  one  that  should  be  considered 
with  the  fourth  is  "action  now,  not  the  de- 
lays of  the  law  " 

Cl^IMINC     RIGHT    rc-.    VIOLATE    LAWS    IS    "A    CALL 
rOR    AN.ARCHT" 

I?  n  .r  each  of  these  cliches  a  call  for 
anarchy  Does  not  the  fourth  Invite  men  to 
VI  V:ate  the  laws  they  do  not  like?  And  does 
not  the  fifth  Invite  men  to  spurn  the  courts 
■ind  all  constituted  authority  and  to  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands? 

It  we  allow  men  to  dlsobev  with  Impunity 
the  laws  they  do  not  like,  or  to  spurn  the 
courts  in  all  constituted  authority  by  taking 
the  law,  or  what  they  think  ought  to  be  the 
law.  Into  their  own  hands,  will  we  not  be 
iRvltm?  anarchy  and  chaos''  Yet,  this  Is 
precisely  what  some  seL'-appolnted  racial 
leaders,  and  more  recently  manv  others  have 
been  adv<5catlnc.  and  It  is  precisely  what 
their  followers  have  been  doir.i;.  Aroused  by 
these  techniques,  those  followers  frequently 
have  assembled  from  far  and  wide,  often 
unfortunately,  with  the  encouragement  and 
ever,  at  the  expen.se  of  well-meaning  but 
iegally  uninformed  and  missrulded  church 
ore.in!2vitlons,  into  lar(?e  and  loosely  as- 
sembled Kroups  or  mobs  to  wage  what  they 
have  called  demonstrations  to  force  the  grant 
of  what  they  call  rights  in  defiance  of  the 
law,  the  courts,  and  all  constituted  au- 
thority. 

At  the  beginning  these  demonstrations" 
consisted  of  episfxlic  group  Invasions  and 
appropriations  of  private  stores,  first  by  slt- 
tlnij  down  and  later  by  lying  down  therein, 
ar.d  eventually  by  bkKking  the  entrances 
thereto  with  their  bcxiles  Seeing  that  those 
trespassers  were  often  applauded  In  high 
places,  were  generally  not  stopped  oj-  pun- 
ished but  rather  were  compelled  to  be  ap- 
pe.ased  and  rewarded,  these  rat-lal  leaders  and 
their  ^oups  quickly  enlarged  the  scope  of 
their  activity  by  massing  and  marching  fol- 
lowers on  the  sidewalks,  streets,  and  high- 
ways, frequently  blocking  and  appropriating 
them  to  a  degree  that  precluded  their  In- 
tended public  uses. 

And  that  conduct,  too,  being  nearly  always 
appeased  the  process  spread  areawlse,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  from  one  south- 


ern city  to  another,  and  then  Into  one 
northern  city  after  another,  and  eventually 
pretty  generally  throughout  the  land.  These 
"demonstrations"  were  conducted  under  the 
banner  of  "peaceable  civil  disobedience,"  and 
under  the  claim  of  protection  by  the  peace- 
able-assembly and  petition  provisions  of  the 
first  amendment  to  the  UJ3.  Constitution. 
But.  In  fact,  most  of  these  claims  were  and 
are  imtrue.    Let  me  demonstrate  this: 

"Crime,"  says  Webster,  means  "an  act  or 
omission  forbidden  by  law  and  punishable 
upon  conviction,"  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
many  of  those  trespasses  violated  at  least  the 
criminal-trespass  laws  of  the  local  Jurisdic- 
tions Involved,  nor  that  those  laws  Impose 
criminal  penalties  for  their  violation,  nor, 
hence,  that  those  trespasses  constituted 
"crimes," 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  that  conduct 
cannot  honestly  be  termed  peaceable,  for 
we  all  know  that  the  assembly  and  Incite- 
ment of  a  large  group  or  mob  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  forcing  direct  action  outside  the 
law  amounts  to  the  creation  of  a  mob  bent 
on  lawlessness,  and  Inherently  disturbs  the 
peace  of  others. 

In  the  second  place,  that  conduct  cannot 
honestly  be  termed  "clvU  disobedience"  for 
the  simple  reason  which  anyone  should  be 
able  to  understand:  that  willful  violation 
of  the  criminal  laws  Is  "criminal  disobedi- 
ence," not  "civil  disobedience." 

And  lastly,  those  criminal  trespasses  were 
not  protected  by  the  peaceable  assembly  and 
petition  provisions  of  the  first  amendment. 
That  provision  says :  "Congress  shall  make  no 
law  •  •  •  abridging  •  •  •  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition 
the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances." 
Obvlotisly,  nothing  In  that  language  grants 
a  license  to  any  man  or  group  of  men  to 
violate  our  criminal  laws.  Including  those 
which  prohibit  trespass  upon,  and  appropria- 
tion of.  private  property,  and  those  prohibit- 
ing the  willful  obstruction  of  public  walks, 
streets,  and  highways. 

Rather,  as  Mr.  Justice  Roberts  wrote  upon 
the  subject  In  1939,  "The  privilege  of  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  to  xise  the  streets 
and  parks  for  communication  of  views  on 
national  questions  must  be  regulated  in  the 
Interest  of  all.  It  Is  not  absolute,  but  is  rela- 
tive and  must  be  exercised  In  subordina- 
tion to  the  general  ocanfort  and  convenience, 
and  in  consonance  with  peace  and  good 
order." 

Surely  no  thoughtful  person  will  disagree 
with  that  statement,  nor  with  the  one  re- 
cently made  by  the  president  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity in  a  speech  at  Detroit,  that  the  cur- 
rent rash  of  "demonstrations  make  a  lu- 
dicrous mockery  of  the  democratic  debating 
process." 

DEMONSTRATIONS    AXE    "TAILOR    MADE    FOR 
INTO-TRATION    BT    RADICALS 

The  philosophy  of  "obeying  only  the  laws 
you  like,"  and  of  attempting  to  rule  by  force, 
has  given  rise  to  mobs  and  mob  actions  that 
have  proven,  as  certainly  we  should  have  ex- 
pected to  be  tailor  made  for  infiltration, 
take  over,  and  use  by  rabble-rousers  and 
radicals  who  are  avowedly  bent  on  the  break- 
down of  law,  order,  and  morality  in  oxu-  so- 
ciety, and  hence  on  its  destruction.  And  we 
now  see  that  virtually  all  of  such  "demon- 
strations" are  being  Infiltrated  by  rabble- 
rousers  and  radicals  and,  not  Infrequently, 
break  Into  open  violence. 

Even  though  those  results  may  not  have 
been  contemplated,  and  surely  weren't 
wished,  by  those  Americans  who  advocated 
disobedience  of  our  laws,  nevertheless  they 
did  advocate  that  philosophy  and  they  did 
put  its  processes  Into  action,  and  cannot 
now  escape  responsibility  for  the  reetilt*. 

Seeing  the  appeasements  and  successes  of 
that  process  In  racial  strife,  other  would-be 
leaden  have  now  adopted  and  spread  It  Into 


many  other  areas.  It  has  now  spread  Into 
the  campuses  of  most  of  our  great  univer- 
sities where,  as  In  Berkeley.  It  has  been  used 
to  commit  Etssaults.  kldnapings,  imprison- 
ment of  police  officers,  and  commandeering 
of  public-address  systems;  and  their  use  in 
spewing  over  the  campus  the  most  filthy 
four-letter  words,  and  for  general  breakdown 
of  law  and  order. 

The  process  is  also  now  progressively  em- 
ployed by  radical  leftists  and  those  who 
would  give  aid  and  comfort  to  oui  enemies, 
to  hinder  and  impede  our  Nation's  efforts  to 
conscript  military  personnel,  as  witness  the 
recent  rash  of  draftcard  burners,  and  to 
move  and  supply  its  troops  and  generally 
to  weaken  Its  ability  to  execute  Its  military 
efforts  In  this  time  of  war. 

The  process  has  now  been  extended  even 
to  efforts  to  thwart  governmental,  legisla- 
tive and  executive  action.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  hard  to  name  a  field  that  has  escaped  or 
is  not  vulnerable  to  the  process. 

These  are  but  recent  examples  of  history's 
teachings  that  the  toleration  of  some  crime 
encourages  all  crime,  and  that  it  can  hardly 
be  denied  that  our  toleration  of  these  crimes 
of  trespass  has  been  at  least  a  contributing 
factor  to  the  recent  spread  of  common  vio- 
lence which  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  says  makes 
It  Impossible  "for  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try to  •  •  •  walk  the  streets  of  our  cities 
without  (danger  of]  being  mugged,  raped 
and  robbed,"  He  continued:  "We  can't  do 
that  today."  And  he  added:  "All  through 
the  country,  almost  without  exception,  this 
condition  prevails," 

HOW       MINOXmsS        HURT       THEMSELVES       "IN 
PREACHING  DEFIANCE  OF  LAW" 

The  great  pity  Is  that  these  minority 
groups,  in  preaching  and  practicing  defiance 
of  the  law,  are  In  fact  eroding  our  legal 
structure,  which  alone  can  ever  assure  to 
them  due  process  of  law  and  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  and  that  can,  thus,  pro- 
tect them  from  discriminations  and  abuses 
by  majorities. 

We  have  all  been  often  told,  and  many  of 
us  have  preached,  that  crime  does  not  pay. 
But  the  recent  rash  and  spread  of  law 
defiance — and  the  successes,  however  tenuous 
and  temporary,  of  that  philosophy  In  attain- 
ing goals — seems  to  compel  a  reappraisal  of 
that  concept.  For,  from  what  we  see  cur- 
rently happening,  one  could  reasonably  be- 
lieve that  certain  types  of  crimes  are  being 
f>ermltted  to  pay. 

Indeed,  official  encouragement  often  has 
been  given,  even  at  times  in  some  high  places, 
to  conduct  these  "demonstrations"  which 
have  led  to  the  commission  of  these  crim- 
inal trespasses,  and  It  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  they  have  been  rather  widely  tolerated. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  as  recited  In  the 
theme  of  the  presldentlally  proclaimed  Law 
Day,  1965,  that  "a  citizen's  first  duty  Is  to 
uphold  the  law,"  but  It  is  also  the  first  duty 
of  Government  to  enforce  the  law. 

As  said  m  an  article  In  the  April  10,  1965, 
Issue  of  the  magazine  America,  "[Govern- 
ment! has  no  right  to  turn  the  cheek  of  its 
citizens.  Instead  It  is  gravely  obligated  by 
the  very  purpose  of  Its  existence  to  see  to 
their  protection." 

Surely  the  great  majority  of  Americans 
agree  with  the  May  1965.  public  statement  of 
Mr.  Lewis  P.  Powell,  then  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  that  "America 
needs  a  genuine  revival  of  resiject  for  law 
and  orderly  processes,  a  reawakening  of  In- 
dividual responsibility,  a  new  impatience 
with  those  who  violate  and  circumvent  laws, 
and  a  determined  insistence  that  laws  be 
enforced,  ootirts  resp>ected  and  due  process 
followed." 

I  would  like  to  conclude,  as  I  began,  with 
a  plea  for  a  return  to  simple  honesty,  re- 
sponsibility and  forthrlghtness  in  our  public 
speakings  and  writings,  that  they  may  hon- 
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estly  Inform  and  not  misinform  the  people, 
and  for  a  return  to  an  orderly  society  by 
requiring  respect  for  and  obedience  to  our 
laws  by  the  prompt,  impartial,  evenhanded, 
certain  and  substantial  punishment  of  all 
persons  whose  willful  conduct  violates  these 
laws,  and  that  we  do  so  promptly,  and  I 
would  hope,  before  mass  crime  gets,  as  It 
surely  can,  so  far  out  of  hand  as  to  be  beyond 
the  curbing  capacities  of  our  peacekeeping 
agencies  and  authorities. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  in  a  recent  edition  of  the 
New  Yorker  magazine,  an  article  ap- 
peared by  Mr.  Richard  Goodwin  on  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  I  commend  this  article 
to  my  colleagues,  for  I  found  It  to  be  a 
clear  and  precise  description  of  the  situ- 
ation, its  history,  and  the  policy  demands 
that  we  now  face. 

Mr.  Goodwin  speaks  from  a  broad 
background  of  experience  as  Special 
Assistant  on  Foreign  Affairs  during  both 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administra- 
tions. He  collaborated  with  both  Presi- 
dents on  speeches  which  pointed  to  new 
directions  in  foreign  policy  and  was  one 
of  the  original  innovators  of  such  out- 
standing programs  as  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Mr.  Goodwin  is  now  serving 
as  a  research  fellow  at  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity in  Middleton,  Conn.  He  has  had 
an  outstanding  career  as  a  lawyer  and 
served  as  law  clerk  for  Justice  Frank- 
furter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Reflections  on  Vietnam 

It  must  have  seemed  to  the  commander 
who  made  the  choice  that  Operation  White 
Wing  had  a  faintly  lyrical  sound,  suited  to 
the  An  Lao  Valley,  where  battle  was  to  be 
found  and  fought.  Dark-green  jungle  fiows 
over  gentle  hlUs  toward  flat,  still  swamps, 
bursting  with  rice  and  separated  by  the 
trailing  wisps  of  jungle  growth  that  spring 
up  wherever  the  hand  of  man  pauses  to  rest. 
sThe  river  slices  south  through  the  center  of 
the  valley  until,  north  of  Bong  Son,  it  turns 
east  toward  the  South  China  Sea.  The  river 
was  muddy — as  It  always  is  at  the  end  of 
January,  when  the  rains  are  heavy — perhaps 
reminding  Pfcs.  James  Ricks  and  Harry 
Morse  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Potomac, 
which  divides  their  native  States  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.  It  was  about  as  wide,  and 
there  were  rapids.  But  there  was  nothing 
at  home  like  the  soaking  heat  that  crowded 
their  lungs,  or  the  violent  nighttime  fury 
that  tore  about  the  bunker  where  they  waited 
for  dawn.  The  two  friends  had  come  with 
'the  18th  Infantry  to  help  clear  An  Lao  of 
thousands  of  Vletcong  guerrillas  who  made 
their  home  In  the  bountiful  valley. 

Eleven  thousand  miles  away,  where  the 
Potomac  broadens,  Senators  and  spectators 
walked  Into  room  4221  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  J.  WnxiAM  Fulbright,  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  foe  of  civil  rights,  al- 
most Secretary  of  State,  Rhodes  scholar,  and 
backwoods  politician,  hero  to  some  and  dem- 
agog to  others,  sat  In  the  center  chair 
behind  the  raised,  arched  desk  that  stretched 
across  the  entire  front  of  the  rectangular 
hearing  room.  The  marble  margins  of  the 
floor  touched  light  wood-paneled  walls  In 
an  tmsuccessful  blending  of  politloal-tradl- 
tlonal  and  Washington  modem.    In  front  of 


Senator  FcrLsaiGHT  were  officials  and  clerks 
bent  over  tables  piled  with  papers  and  docu- 
ments— the  vital  substance  of  government — 
while  about  60  spectators  filled  rows  of  harsh 
straight  chairs  behind  them.  On  either  side 
of  Fulbright  were  the  other  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Among  them  was  Senator  Bourke  Hicken- 
LooPER.  of  Iowa,  tough,  narrow,  conservative, 
and,  on  this  day,  gilardlan  of  the  political 
Interests  of  the  Republican  Party.  Senators 
Frank  Church,  of  Idaho,  and  Claiborne 
Pell,  of  Rhode  Island,  were  clearly  marked, 
In  youth  and  intelligence,  as  members  of 
the  Kennedy  generation  of  Democrats. 
There  was  Stuart  Stmington,  of  Missouri, 
disappointed  presidential  hopeful,  blending 
absolute  integrity  with  lifelong  sympathy 
for  the  alms  and  outlook  of  the  military. 
Finally,  most  vocal  In  opposition  was  Wayne 
Morse,  cattle  breeder,  Oregon  Republlcan- 
turned-Democrat.  who  had  broken  all  the 
rules  of  the  "club"  and  transgressed  the 
tenets  of  polite  political  discourse,  thtis 
earning  the  disdain  of  official  Washington, 
yet  still  commanding  deference  as  chairman 
of  a  powerful  Senate  subcommittee,  and 
whose  Bt4tm,  shrill,  sometimes  exasperatlngly 
self-righteous  Independence  had  carried 
further  across  the  country  than  Washington 
believed.  Most  of  the  19  members  were  there. 
The  subject  was  that  confused  and  violent 
conflict  which  In  the  last  year  had  become 
the  center  of  American  concern,  expectation, 
and  fear — the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Over  the  chairman's  head  was  the  great 
seal  of  the  United  States,  the  engine  grouping 
the  olive  branch  of  peace  and  the  arrows  of 
war — a  sculptured  omen  of  the  day.  Fac- 
ing him.  In  a  large  red-padded  chair,  sat  the 
first  witness — Dean  Rusk,  for  5  years  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States,  selected 
after  President-elect  Kennedy  had  reluc- 
tantly turned  away  from  Fulbright  himself, 
and  the  principal  advocate  of  a  militant  pur- 
suit of  the  war. 

At  9:05  ajn.  of  Friday,  January  28,  the 
Vietnam  debate  began.  Its  subject:  the  his- 
tory, the  wisdom,  and  the  future  of  American 
action  and  policy.  Whatever  the  result,  how- 
ever, discussion  might  alter  the  course  of 
events,  It  would  not  make  any  difference  to 
James  Ricks,  of  Cortland,  Va.,  or  Harry  Morse, 
of  Pasadena,  Md.  Twenty  minutes  before, 
while  the  flrst  curious  arrivals  were  claiming 
the  scarce  seats,  a  grenade  flung  aoionymously 
through  the  jungle-fed  night  had  exploded 
In  their  bunker.  They  were  dead — 2  more 
of  the  almost  400,000  people — yellow,  white, 
and  Wack,  who  had  been  killed  In  the  strang- 
est and  most  complicated  war  In  American 
history. 

Before  the  month  of  debate  was  over,  It 
had  moved  from  the  small  hearing  room  Into 
the  television-dominated  homes  of  millions 
of  Americans,  had  caused  one  of  the  most 
respected  executives  in  television,  Fred 
Friendly,  to  quit  in  fury  because  his  superiors 
at  CBS  refused  to  show  the  most  important 
national  discussion  of  all,  and  had  made  na- 
tional celebrities  out  of  a  soft-spoken  general- 
turned-buslnessman  named  James  Gavin  and 
a  career-dlplomat-turned-scholar  named 
George  Kennan.  With  the  echoes  of  the  final 
Friday  hearing  still  fading,  the  debate 
touched  the  upper  reaches  of  American  poll- 
tics.  On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  February 
19,  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  discussed  the 
possible  outlines  of  a  settlement.  He  was 
supported  by  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  Presi- 
dential consultant  on  the  war  and  Intellec- 
tual leader  of  the  generals,  while  he  was  at- 
tacked by  other  officials,  some  of  whom  had 
privately  urged  the  same  position  they  now 
publicly  assaulted.  For  a  moment,  a  major 
political  skirmish  seemed  possible,  but  the 
President  himself  refused  to  attack  the  Ken- 
nedy proposal.  He  was  clearly  determined 
to  close  no  door  that  might  lead  to  peace  and 


to  open  no  wounds  that  might  further  In- 
crease domestic  division.  Then,  the  debate 
having  run  Its  course  In  Wasblngtoi^,  it 
moved  Into  the  outer  arena  of  national  dis- 
cussion and  the  Inner  secret  councils  of  the 
administration,  where  it  wUl  continue  as 
long  as  the  war  Itself.  ' 

There  Is  something  oddly  Insubstantial 
about  the  thousands  of  pages  of  hearings, 
speeches,  press  conferences,  and  television 
Interviews — the  Immense  stream  of  argu- 
ment, discussion,  and  declamation.  The 
pages  are  filled  with  rhetwlc  designed  to 
arouse  old  emotions  rather  than  stir  new 
thoughts;  with  grand  simplicities  and  sweep- 
ing cliches  that  Ignore  and  blanket  the  cruel 
particulars  of  conflict;  and  with  history  that 
Is  neither  relevant  nor,  In  many  cases,  true. 
Men  become  advocates  rather  than  analysts, 
seeking  to  prove  every  p>olnt  and  answer  every 
argtmient,  even  though  they  must  distort  or 
accuse  In  order  to  do  ao.  Some  must  rewrite 
the  events  of  the  past  In  order  to  offer  a  bet- 
ter defense  of  their  own  past  acts  and  judg- 
ments. Meanwhile,  sensed  by  all  but  the 
scholars  Is  the  silent  and  unseen  weight  of 
the  American  electorate,  whose  ultimate 
judgment  has  never  been  so  unclear  In  any 
other  time  of  war.  and  whose  decision  will 
shape  the  personal  futures  of  those  who  con- 
test before  the  gaze  of  the  Nation.  Each 
one  who  speaks  Is  also  aware  that  he  speaks 
across  the  city  to  the  single  man  who  has 
the  power  to  gather  up  all  the  threads  of 
possibility  and  belief  and  weave  them  into 
the  fabric  of  decision.  Senator  Albert  Gore 
said  of  the  President,  "We  are  seeking  to 
reach  him  by  way  of  the  people."  Yet  each 
also  hoped  to  reach  him  by  way  of  the  tele- 
vision screen  or  the  morning  newspaper. 

Much  of  Vietnam  is  covered  with  what  ex- 
p>ert8  call  "three-canopied  jungle,"  Three 
layers  of  somber,  unrelieved  green,  block  the 
sun  from  the  earth,  which  even  at  noon  Is 
often  night-dark.  The  debate  that  swirls 
about  this  jungle  country  Is  also  triple- 
layered,  and  the  tangled  lines  of  argument 
often  obscure  the  light. 

Rising  above  the  other  debates  Is  the  de- 
bate over  grand  strategy,  conducted  In  the 
fascinating,  elusive  abstractions  of  geopoli- 
tics: Does  America  have  a  vital  stake  in  Asia, 
and,  more  specifically,  in  Vietnam  itself  7 

Next  is  the  debate  over  the  past:  What 
kind  of  war  Is  it.  and  how  did  we  become  so 
deeply  Involved  in  it? 

Closest  to  the  ground  of  action  and  de- 
cision Is  the  third  Vietnam  debate:  What  U 
our  present  policy,  and  what  should  it  be? 

In  Its  crudest  and  simplest  form,  the  first 
of  the  three  clashes  of  conviction  questions 
whether  the  United  States  would  be  seriously 
injured  if  much  of  Asia  were  to  be  dominated 
by  a  hostile  power — at  this  moment  In  his- 
tory, by  China.  For  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  every  American  government  has  be- 
lieved the  answer  to  be  "Yes,"  On  November 
26,  1941,  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull 
handed  a  series  of  proposed  agreements  to 
the  Japanese  Ambassador  In  Washington. 
Japan  and  the  United  States  would  agree 
that  neither  would  violate  "'the  territorial 
Integrity  and  sovereignty"  of  any  cotmtry 
In  Asia.  Both  nations  would  pledge  to  seek 
a  broad  agreement  by  many  powers,  Including 
Great  Britain,  China,  and  the  Netherlands, 
"to  respect  the  territorial  Integrity  of  French 
Indochina  [Including  Vietnam),"  and.  If 
that  Integrity  was  menaced,  to  consult  "with 
a  view  to  taking  such  measures  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  and  advisable  to  meet  such 
threat."  (A  slmUar  agreement,  by  many  of 
the  same  powers,  was  to  become  the  central 
guarantee  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Treaty,  14  years  later.)  Japan,  how- 
ever, had  already  determined  upon  the  con- 
quest of  Indochina,  and  II  days  later,  at- 
tacked the  only  remaining  power  both  com- 
mitted and  able  to  bar  the  way.    Since  the 
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end  >f  the  w-ir  t.^iat  followed  every  American 
Presldfr.t  hue  sfn"  armed  forces  to  Asia: 
Trimaa  in  Korea  Eisenhower  at  Quemoy  Euid 
Matsu.  Kennedy  briefly  at  the  Thal-Laotlan 
bordfr  and  in  Vietnam,  Johnson  In  Vietnam. 
Deeply  rooted  In  mtxlem  experience,  asserted 
m  two  major  wars.  Lhe  American  Interest  In 
\sin  and  now  ir.  Indochina,  nevertheless 
requires  evaluation  by  the  light  of  shifting 
realities  Although  the  American  stake  in 
Asia  IS  r.ot  a  new  one.  is  It  real? 

Durlr.K  several   yea.-s  I  spent  In  Washing- 
ton— at    the    State    Department    and    aa    an 
tissistant   to  Presldentj  Kennedy  and  John- 
.-ion — few   intellectual   tjislcs  were  more  frus- 
trating than  the  oooasional  effort  to  answer 
•he  ?reat    the  ultimate  questions  of  foreign 
policy    Why  should  we  try  to  contain  China? 
Why  should  we  help  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions '     What   18   the    urgency  of   preventing 
nuclear  spread:"     Such  questions.  In  fact,  are 
ordinarily    raised    In    arsfument    with    critics 
but  rarely  In  the  councils  of  decision.     It  is 
precisely  because  there  is  no  sure  and  resist- 
less   logic    by    which   such    questions   can   be 
answered  that  discussion  often  dissolves  Into 
empty    generalities    and    false    scholarship. 
"Nations  must  iearn  to  leave  their  neighbors 
alone"      i  Cf     the    Intervention    in    the    Do- 
minican Republic  I      We  cannot  remain  "an 
'jasis   of   wealth    in   a    worldwide  sea  of  mis- 
ery •      ;We  have  always  been  one  and  will  be 
one  for  a  very  long  time  i      "The  appetite  of 
aggression  Is  never  satisfied  "      iCt.  the  Inde- 
pendence   of    the    Philippines     Mexico,    and 
Canad.i  .      Such    failures   of   analysis  reflect 
not  our  own  Inadequ.-icles  lo  much  as  what 
Arthur  .Schleslnger,   Jr     calls  "the  Inscruta- 
bility   of    history  "     To    Justify   a    course   of 
policy   in  its   largest  dimension  Is  to  predict 
what  will  happen  If  that  course  is  not  taken, 
to   prophesy    the    unknowable   turns   of   his- 
tory-     All  that  any  leader  can  do  Is  call  upon 
wisdom.    Judgment,    and    national    principle. 
a  sense  of  history  and  a  knowledge  of  pres- 
ent reality,  and   act  on   the  speculative  and 
Intuitive  guess  that  results.     This  enormous 
limitation    Is    reflected    In    Albert    Einstein's 
famous   reply    when    he   was   asked    whv    the 
politicians  could  not  catch  up  with  the  crea- 
tions   of    science— he    said    that    "politics    Is 
much    harder    than    physics"— and    George 
Kennan's   testimony   that     the   most  Impor- 
tant  thing   a   government  such   as  ours  can 
have,    as    It    faces    the    long-term    future    of 
international    relations.    Is    right    principles 
rather  than  the  gift  of  prophecy  "     The  huge 
and  Inescapable  uncertainties  of  this  process 
Impose  on  any  sensible  statesman  an  essen- 
tial skepticism,  from  which  flow  at  least  two 
giuding   rules    for   the   conduct    of    interna- 
tional affairs     to  decide  as  little    In  places  of 
danger    as  present  urgencies  require    leaving 
room   for  change  if  events  contradict  Judg- 
ment,   and   to    take    as    few    risks    as   action 
requires,  refusing  to  hazard  enormous  conse- 
quences on  speculation      The  mL>st  frequent 
flaw  In  the  %'letnam  debate,  running  through 
the  arguments  on  all  sides,  is  the  recurrent 
claim    that    the    unknowable    can    be  stated 
with  certainty 

Even  with  this  caution.  Judgment  leans 
heavily  toward  protecting  Asia  from  domin- 
ion or  conquest  by  a  hostile  power  There 
is  the  almost  Idealistic,  compelling  conviction 
that  the  one  nation  with  the  power  to  pre- 
vent It  should  not  stand  aside  while  nations 
unwillingly  submit  to  foreign  domination. 
To  do  so  would  undermine  the  central  world 
purpose  of  the  United  States — the  creation 
of  an  International  order  of  Independent 
states.  Moreover,  the  Impact  of  a  large-scaJe 
Chinese  expansion  would  probably  radiate 
across  the  world,  reshaping  the  politics  of  the 
weak  and  uncertain  societies  of  Africa  and 
Latin  America,  perhaps  further  eroding  the 
ties  among  our  Western  allies,  forrlng  the 
Soviet  Union  toward  Increased  mllltance  In 
the  ci>mp«t!tion  for  leadership  xf  the  Com- 
munist wc«-ld.    Mc»«  ominous  stli;  would  be 


the  likely  effect  on  our  own  society.  As  the 
fall  of  China  Itself  contributed  to  McCarthy- 
Ism,  a  large  expansion  of  China,  soon  to  bold 
major  North  American  cities  hostage  to  Its 
nuclear  power,  thus  Increasing  its  willing- 
ness to  risk  conflict  on  the  ground,  would 
inevitably  feed  the  dark  underctirrent  of 
repression  and  militarism  never  wholly  ab- 
sent from  American  life. 

Our  vital  concern  in  Asia  cannot  be  denied 
by  allocating  that  continent  to  the  abstrac- 
tion of  a  Chinese  "sphere  of  influence,"  If  by 
Influence  we  mean  domination  or  the  right  to 
direct  policies  by  coercion.  Geography  Is  still 
Impyortant.  as  the  Soviet  Union  learned  In 
Cuba,  and  as  we  rediscovered  in  Hungary. 
Yet  we  are  as  close  to  Asia,  in  terms  of  swift 
and  effective  action,  as  we  were  to  Eurofw  In 
the  Second  World  War.  We  are  a  Pacific 
nation,  and  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War  we  have  been  the  only  Pacific 
power  of  real  consequence.  Moreover,  na- 
tions have  no  natural  or  God-given  right  to 
dominate  those  close  to  them. 

If  they  had,  the  border  states  of  Afghanis- 
tan and  Iran  would   be   under  Soviet  rule; 
Cuba  would  be  In  the  hands  of  a  friendly 
president  or,  more  likely,  an  American  trained 
general;   Argentina  would  never  have  dared 
admire  and  assist  the  Nazis.     The  sphere  of 
Influence  of  a  great  nation  extends  Just  as 
far  as  its  power  and  ambition  go  unchecked 
by  its  own  limitations  and  by  the  strength 
and  the  Interests  of  others.     Its  "sphere  of 
influence,"  as  domination,  rests  on  the  weak- 
ness of  those  In  Its  path,  not  on  the  laws 
of  geography  or  history.    China  must  always 
weigh  heavily  in  the  calculations  of  Asian 
states,  but  as  long  as  our  power  stands  In 
the  way,  there  need  be  no  va«t  and  Inevitable 
sphere  of  Influence,  although  it  is  hoped  that 
there  will  one  day  be  fruitful  relations  of 
commerce  and  friendship.    Nor  can  we  stand 
aside  in  the  certainty  that,  as  in   Eastern 
Europe,  the  spread  of  Communist  Influence 
will  be  blunted  by  "polycentrism" — a  host  of 
Titos,  or  even  Oomulkas.     The  underdevel- 
oped societies  of  Asia  lack  the  structures — 
the  middle  class,   an   educated   population, 
even  national  traditions — that  lend  strength 
to    the   self-assertions   of   the   countries   of 
Europe.    The  A«lan  societies  are  thin  at  the 
top,   unstable,   and   far  more  vulnerable  to 
control  by  small  well -organized  groups  as- 
sisted   from    other    countries.      Nationalist 
communism  may  oome  to  Asia,  but  the  ex- 
perience of  El&stem  Eiu-ope  is  no  guarantee. 
We  do  not  know  whether  China  will  try  to 
expand,  or  whether  it  can.    It  is  h€ird  enough 
to  Judge  the  Intentions,  ambitions,  and  ca- 
pacities of  our  own   leaders.     How  can  we 
hope    to    penetrate   the    t^ughts   of    aging 
leaders  whose  experience,  culture,  and  con- 
victions are  so  remote?    This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  we  should  not  be  prepared  to 
resist  expansion  If  it  comes.    Yet,  even  If  we 
accept  this  basic  Judgment,  we  are  not  com- 
pelled to  fight  for  every  Inch  of  Asian  soil 
or  hazard  war  each  time  cailnese  Influence 
begins  to  grow.     We  stood   by  while  China 
crushed  Tibet,  tor  we  lacked  both   the  re- 
sources and  any  compelling  reasoni  to  op- 
pose Chinese  armies  In  such  a  remote  and 
difficult  place.     Oui  Government  was  fully 
resigned  to  the  potential  domination  at  In- ' 
donssla    by    a    Oonununist    Party    close    to 
Peking,    since    armed    Invasion    seemed    the 
only  way  to  prevent  It.     Nor  are  Anverlcan 
armies  likely  to  rush  to  the  defense  of  Siberia 
If  Chinese  forces  move  into  that  vast  and 
temprtJng  area.     It   Is,  on   the  other  hand. 
Inconceivable  that  aggression  against  India 
would  not  be   met  with — If  neceaaary — the 
full  fOTce  of  American  power.    The  question 
always  is   where,  and  under  what   clrcxim- 
stancee.  we  should  commit  military  force  to 
the  protecUon  of  Atlan  nations.    Is  Vietnam 
such  a  place? 

Not    very    many    years    ago,    the    answer 
seemed  clear.    South  Vietnam,  a  tiny  patch 


of  poverty-stricken  Jungle,  populated  mostly 
by  simple  farmers  concerned  only  vrtth  the 
dally  struggle  for  svirvlval,  was  not  important 
to  our  security.  President  Elsenhower,  de- 
spite urgent  French  pleap,  refused  to  Inter- 
vene in  1954  even  if  alUof  Vietnam  should 
fall,  declaring  himself  to  be  "convinced  that 
the  French  could  not  win  the  war."  Had  the 
Communists  succeeded  in  taking  over  the 
entire  country,  as  they  almost  did.  no  sen- 
sible American  would  now  be  demanding 
that  we  go  to  war  to  recapture  South  Viet- 
nam. It  would  be  another  name  on  the  list 
of  half-forgotten  lost  lands.  Today,  however, 
events  have  overtaken  that  possibility! 
American  power  and  wealth  are  committed 
to  Vietnam  on  an  Immense  scale.  We  will 
soon.  In  all  probability,  have  half  a  million 
men  In  South  Vietnam.  Helicopters,  air  sup- 
port, and  modern  firearms  give  our  troops 
there  four  or  five  times  the  striking  power 
of  their  Second  World  Wm  counterparts.  We 
have  already  dropped  the  rough  equivalent 
of  a  ton  of  bombs  for  every  Vletcong  soldier. 
Our  finance  assistance  since  1954  amounts 
to  over  three  billion  dollars,  or  more  than 
two  hundred  dollars  for  every  person  In 
South  Vietnam.  The  records  are  filled  with 
dozens  of  statements  asserting  our  determi- 
nation to  use  force  to  halt  armed  aggression. 
For  the  United  States,  after  so  overwhelming 
a  commitment,  to  permit  a  rapid  Communist 
takeover  by  withdrawal,  or,  in  the  President's 
words,  "under  the  cloak  of  a  meaningless 
agreement,"  would  damage  the  confidence  of 
all  Asian  nations,  and  of  many  other  nations, 
in  the  willingness  and  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  protect  them  against 
attack.  Unpleasant  and  undesirable  as  it 
may  be  for  Americans  and  Asians  both,  we  are 
the  only  power  strong  enough  to  offer  such 
protection.  On  the  very  day  that  India  and 
China  clashed  on  their  border,  representa- 
tives of  India  were  In  Washington  to  seek 
assurances  of  help.  They  had  nowhere  else  to 
go.  Had  we  chosen  not  to  Intervene  in  Viet- 
nam, the  credibility  of  our  military  power 
would  perhaps  not  be  at  stake.  But  those 
decisions  were  made.  Prince  Sihanouk  of 
Cambodia  foresaw  the  way  in  which  increas- 
ing American  intervention  would  raise  the 
stakes,  telling  an  interviewer  in  July,  1966, 
"It  Is  certain  that  If  the  United  States  pro- 
vokes a  major  confrontation  in  this  region — 
which  win  inevitably  end  in  [its]  humiliat- 
ing retreat — all  the  other  Asian  nations,  one 
after  another  (beginning  with  the  Allies  of 
the  United  States) ,  will  come  to  know.  If  not 
domination,  at  lecust  a  very  strong  Com- 
munist infiuence."  The  battle,  therefore, 
has  come  to  transcend  the  issue  of  Vietnam 
Itself,  making  withdrawal  intolerable  until 
we  achieve  a  resolution  that  does  not  Involve 
American  defeat. 

Since  there  exists  such  a  compelling  case, 
resting,  as  Dean  Rusk  testified,  "upon  policy 
and  strategic  and  geopolitical  considerations 
that  are  of  the  utmost  importance."  it  is  baf- 
fling to  And  many  supporters  of  the  war  of- 
fering Justifications  for  our  presence  which 
have  little  foundation  In  history,  reason, 
law.  or  the  course  of  events.  Perhaps  It  is 
simply  proof  of  the  saying  that  In  war  truth 
is  the  first  casualty.  Most  startling  of  all  is 
the  recent  claim  that  the  United  States  has 
a  formal  and  binding  commitment  to  use  its 
armies  to  defend  Vietnam — a  commitment 
resting  on  the  southeast  Asia  Treaty,  or, 
alternatively,  on  Presidential  statements 
over  more  than  a  decade.  Secretary  Rusk 
himself  testified,  "It  is  this  fundamental 
SEATO  obligation  that  has  from  the  outset 
guided  our  actions  In  Vietnam."  The  lan- 
guage of  the  treaty  Itself  is  Imprecise.  In 
case  of  "armed  attack"  we  agreed  only  "to 
meet  the  common  danger  In  accordance  with 
[our]  constitutional  processes."  No  nation 
la  specifically  required  to  go  to  war.  although 
it  Is  true  that  a  skilled  lawyer  could  inter- 
pret the  language  as  a  commitment  or  as  an 
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excuse  for  Inaction,  depending  upon  his  In- 
structions. The  conclusive  fact,  however. 
Is  that  neither  our  fellow-signers,  including 
France  and  Britain,  nor  John  Foster  Dulles, 
who  drew  up  the  treaty,  nor  any  American 
President  has  believed  or  been  advised  that 
those  words  required  us  to  send  fighting  men 
to  Vietnam.  Under  close  questioning  by 
Senator  Hickenloopeb.  who  was  eager  to  re- 
fute the  slightest  insinuation  that  this  was 
"Ike's  war."  General  Taylor  admitted.  "No, 
Blr.  Very  clearly  we  made  no  such  commit- 
ment. We  didn't  want  such  a  commitment. 
This  was  the  last  thing  we  had  in  mind. 
•  •  •  Insofar  as  the  use  of  our  combat  ground 
forces  are  concerned,  that  [commitmentl 
took  place,  of  course,  only  In  the  spring  of 
1965."  One  can  search  the  many  statements 
of  Presidents  and  diplomats  in  vain  for  any 
mention  of  the  SEATO  Treaty.  Time  after 
time.  President  Johnson  set  forth  the  rea- 
sons for  our  presence  In  Vietnam,  but  he 
never  spoke  of  the  requirements  of  the 
treaty,  nor  did  anyone  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment suggest  that  he  should,  even  though 
they  surely  reviewed  every  draft  statement. 
The  treaty  argument  Is,  in  truth,  something 
a  clever  advocate  conceived  a  few  months 
ago. 

The  claim  of  a  SEATO  conunltment  Is 
often  buttressed  by  quotations  from  the 
American  Presidents  concerned — Elsenhower. 
Kennedy,  and  Johnson — used  to  attribute 
to  them  the  pledge  that,  in  President  Ken- 
nedy's words,  the  Communists  shall  not  win 
"for  lack  of  any  support  which  the  United 
States  might  render."  But  for  every  state- 
ment of  this  kind  there  is  another,  such  as 
the  one  In  the  Kennedy  Interview  of  Sep- 
tember 1963,  cautiously  warning  that  "we 
can  help  them,  we  can  give  them  equipment, 
we  can  send  our  men  out  there  as  advisers, 
but  they  have  to  win  it — the  people  of  Viet- 
nam." President  Johnson  repeated  many 
times  the  same  careful  limitation  on  Ameri- 
can Involvement.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
demands  of  the  modem  I»residency  require 
6uch  an  enormous,  unending  fiood  of  words 
and  speeches.  Inevitably  resulting  in  impre- 
cise and  ambiguous  language.  The  meaning 
rests  not  on  a  word-by-word  analysis  of  an 
old  text  but  on  the  common  assumptions 
and  realities  of  their  setting.  No  President 
committed  American  combat  troops  to  Viet- 
nam before  they  actually  went.  No  Presi- 
dent believed  he  had  made  such  a  commit- 
ment. No  one  ever  thought  he  had.  No 
adviser  in  the  highest  councils  ever  urged 
action  on  the  basis  of  the  SEATO  Treaty  or 
of  any  other  pledge;  none,  as  far  as  I  know, 
ever  mentioned  the  existence  of  such  a 
pledge.  And,  In  fact,  there  was  no  such 
commitment.  Combat  troops  were  sent  be- 
cause our  national  interest,  in  the  Judgment 
of  our  leaders,  required  their  presence,  and 
for  no  other  reason. 

Efforts  to  Justify  otir  presence  In  Vietnam 
by  elevating  It  to  the  grand  scale  of  a  decisive 
"testing  ground  for  the  war  of  liberation," 
of  "another  Munich,"  or  of  the  beginning  of 
»  fall  of  "dominoes"  are  equally  unnecessary 
and  also  defective.  In  large  part,  the 
struggle  In  Vietnam  Is  Indeed  a  war  of  Inter- 
nal aggression — what  Soviet  and  Chinese 
leaders  call  a  "war  of  liberation."  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  decisive  one.  Win  or  lose, 
*e  will  face  similar  challenges,  Jxist  as  otrr 
niccess  In  Greece  and  Turkey  was  followed, 
much  later,  by  Soviet  Intervention  In  Cuba. 
Invasion  In  Korea  was  halted,  and  Quemoy 
wid  Matsu  were  bombarded.  Firmness  In 
the  Formosa  Strait  did  not  halt  efforts  at 
subversion  In  places  as  remote  as  the  Congo 
&nd  the  Central  African  Republic.  Fighting 
In  Malaya  and  the  Philippines  and  on  the 
Indian  border  came  to  an  end,  but  fighting 
continues  In  Vietnam.  This  war  Is  another 
episode — a  particularly  dangerous  and  bloody 
one— in  a  long,  continuing  conflict.    Gen- 


eral Taylor  has  already  Informed  us  that 
"they  are  beginning  in  Thailand."  Nor  is 
this  the  Asian  equivalent  of  the  decision  at 
Munich.  There  the  Allies  yielded  to  a  ration 
with  a  timetable  for  the  armed  conquest  of 
Europe.  Moreover,  it  is  unlikely  In  the  ex- 
treme that  a  firm  stand  at  Munich  would 
have  long  halted  a  madman  armed  with  the 
beet  military  machine  In  Europe.  It  might 
have  changed  the  terms  and  timing  of  war 
but  not  war  itself.  Had  the  time  the  Allies 
bought  been  tised  to  prepare,  Munich  might 
be  now  considered  an  act  of  statesmanship. 
Our  refusal  to  yield  In  Vietnam  stands  on  its 
own  merits,  not  on  those  of  a  distant  and 
indistinct  analogy.  Nor  would  the  simple 
fact  of  Communist  rule  set  a  row  of  dominoes 
falling.  In  1949,  the  biggest  domino  of  aU. 
China,  fell,  and  others  did  not  follow.  It  Is 
the  fact  of  American  defeat,  the  demonstra- 
tion of  American  futility,  rather  than  the 
presence  of  a  Communist  government  In 
Vietnam,  that  would  shake  uncertain  gov- 
ernments in  Asia. 

The  American  war  In  Vietnam  flows  not 
from  formal  commitment  or  historical  theory 
but  from  the  history  of  this  cruel  and  con- 
fused conflict.  The  effort  to  rewrite  that 
history  only  bewilders  the  supporters  and 
strengthens  the  opponents  of  government 
policy  In  Vietnam,  carrying  the  debate  Into 
irrelevant  dead  ends  of  discussion  Hrlf^  con- 
tradiction. 

The  Vietnamese  war  Is  20  years  old.  It 
began  while  Chiang  Kai-shek  still  ruled 
China  and  the  French  owned  Indochina.  On 
September  2,  1945,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  issued  the 
Vietnamese  Declaration  of  Independence: 
"All  men  are  created  equal.  They  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  and  among  these  are  Ufe, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  On 
the  evening  of  December  19,  the  next  year, 
city  streets  all  over  Vietnam  were  Instantly 
cloaked  in  night  by  a  coordinated  attack  on 
power  stations  Ewross  the  country.  The  war 
had  begun.  It  was  first  Ignored,  then  shared, 
by  the  United  States,  which  gave  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  of  aid  to  the  beleaguered 
French.  Early  In  1954,  John  Poster  Dulles 
announced  that  the  new  French  military 
policy  was  designed  to  "break  the  organized 
body  of  Communist  aggression  by  the  end 
of  the  1956  fighting  season."  But  In  May 
1964,  before  that  fighting  season  came,  the 
great  powers  assembled  at  Geneva  to  work 
out  the  terms  of  a  French  defeat.  The  Ge- 
neva Conference  granted  Vietnam  independ- 
ence, prohibited  it  from  forming  military  al- 
liances or  accommodating  foreign  bases, 
guaranteed  it  democratic  freedoms,  and  di- 
vided the  country  into  North  and  South  un- 
til national  elections  could  be  held  in  1956, 
making  it  clear  that  the  partition  was  "pro- 
visional" and  "should  not  in  any  way  be  in- 
terpreted as  constituting  a  political  or  ter- 
ritorial boundary." 

At  this  point,  accounts  and  histories, 
claims  and  charges  trail  off  Into  uncertainty 
and  Illusion.  The  course  and  nature  of  the 
"second"  Vietnamese  war  are  cloaked  in 
ignorance,  obsciu-ed  by  the  diverging  views  of 
historians,  buried  in  the  archives  of  Hanoi, 
Peking,  the  State  Department,  and  the  Qual 
d'Orsay.  interred  with  the  bodies  of  Diem 
and  his  brother. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  the  new,  semi- 
official narrative  of  straightforward  Commu- 
nist duplicity  and  aggression  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  According  to  Secretary  Rusk, 
the  Communists  violated  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment at  the  very  beginning  by  leaving  a  hard 
core  of  agents  In  the  south.  Yet.  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission,  Including 
friendly  and  responsive  Canada,  found  in 
1955  that  "the  provisions  of  *  •  •  a  military 
or  semlmilltary  nature  have  on  the  whole 
been  carried  out."  It  is  true  that  some 
agents  were  left.  Most  of  the  6.000  guer- 
rillas still  to  be  found  In  South  Vietnam  were 


South  Vietnamese  who  had  gone  home,  as 
they  were  entitled  to  do.  Then,  we  are  told, 
during  the  next  5  years,  Hancri  "developed  a 
secret  political-military  organization  in  the 
south."  conducted  a  canapalgn  of  terror  and 
assassination,  and.  like  a  "typical  police 
state,"  refused  to  let  the  naUonal  elections 
scheduled  for  1956  be  held.  This  refusal  Is 
surely  the  greatest  political  self-denial  In  his- 
tory, since  President  Elsenhower  has  esti- 
mated that  "possibly  80  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation (of  all  Vietnam]  would  have  voted  for 
the  Communist  Ho  Chi  Mlnh."  In  the  late 
60's,  the  new  narrative  goes  on.  North  Viet- 
nam began  to  infiltrate  the  south  with  "dis- 
ciplined adherents  whom  the  party  had  or- 
dered north  at  the  time  of  the  settlement," 
and  directed  them  to  "form  cadres  around 
which  guerrilla  units  could  be  built."  Fi- 
nally, in  1960,  Hanoi  created  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  to  serve  as  a  "political  fa- 
cade" for  the  conquest  of  a  people  enjoying 
'"substantial  progress"  under  Diem.  Infiltra- 
tion increased.  The  Army  of  North  Vietnam 
Joined  the  battle.    And,  here  we  are. 

The  whole  of  this  careful  structure,  faint- 
ly reminiscent  of  an  entry  in  the  Soviet  En- 
cyclopedia concerning  the  American  contri- 
bution to  the  Second  World  War,  Is  designed 
to  prove  that  the  struggle  In  Vietnam  Is 
solely  "a  systematic  aggression  by  Hanoi 
against  the  people  of  South  Vietnam."  Some 
of  this  account  is  accurate  and  some  of  it  is 
distorted.  More  often  events  are  described 
with  a  certainty  and  simplicity  that  do  not 
exist.  On  February  3,  Vice  President  HuaiatT 
HoMPHRET  was  more  candid  about  the  com- 
plexities, telling  a  New  York  audience.  "Some 
of  these  revolutionaries  are  from  the  south. 
Some  are  from  the  north.  Some  are  Irregu- 
lars. Some  are  regular  North  Vietnamese 
soldiers.  Some  of  their  supply  and  dlrecUon 
comes  from  the  south.  Some  of  it  comes 
from  Hanoi.  Some  of  it  comes  from  Peking." 
The  President  said,  more  compactly,  "Some 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  are  partici- 
pating In  attack  on  their  own  government." 
The  reality  is  that  there  is  aggreaeion  and 
there  is  also  civil  war.  Some  of  the  revolu- 
tionaries are  Conununlsts  and  some  are  not. 
Some  wish  to  associate  with  China  and 
others  are  passionate  nationalists. 

Prom  1954  until  1956.  North  Vietnam  for 
the  most  part  bided  its  time,  expecting  that 
South  Vietnam  would  soon  be  under  Its 
control.  When  the  time  came  for  the  elec- 
tions required  by  the  treaty.  President  Diem, 
with  encouragement  from  the  United  States! 
refused  to  hold  them— because  he  rightly 
feared  defeat — and  began  a  rigorously  severe 
repression  against  his  political  enemies,  in- 
cluding the  small  number  of  Communists 
who,  along  with  other  dissidents,  were  seek- 
ing a  foothold  in  the  countryside.  Sptirred 
by  this  repression,  by  the  desire  to  overthrow 
Diem,  by  the  failure  to  hold  elecUona,  and 
by  a  small  but  growing  amount  of  help  from 
the  north,  the  revolutionaries  organized. 
They  began  to  terrorize  the  peasants,  propa- 
gandize the  villages,  and  even  carry  out  a  few 
small  measures  of  reform.  Nor  did  Diem 
Improve  relations  by  creating.  In  1958,  a 
Committee  for  the  Liberation  of  North  Viet- 
nam, which  parachuted  agents  into  northern 
areas  of  discontent,  or  by  refusing  to  trade 
badly  needed  rice.  Finally,  in  1960,  Hanoi 
called  for  a  National  Uberatlon  Front  to  lead 
the  growing  struggle  In  the  south — an  orga- 
nization whose  "nominal  leader,"  according 
to  Vice  President  HtTicPHMT.  "is  not  kncxwn 
as  a  Communist"— which  Is  clearly  respon- 
sive to  Hanoi  but  whose  exact  relationship, 
puppet  or  partly  Independent,  is  certainly 
unknown  and  probably  mixed. 

By  1960,  16  village  chiefs  a  week  were 
being  killed  by  revolutionaries.  Infiltration 
from  the  north  was  on  the  rise.  Today,  as 
the  President  has  said,  the  support  and  direc- 
tion from  the  north  are  "the  heartbeat  of  the 
war."  But  the  war  never  was.  and  is  not 
now,    only   a   war   of   north   againtit   soutb. 
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Secretary  McNamara  carefully  explained  In 
1964  I'nuz  even  thrniijh  northern  suppwrt  and 
direction  axe  a  cnOcal  factor  •  •  •  the 
large  indigenous  support  that  the  Vletcong 
rei-eives  medn?  that  solutions  must  be  a« 
po'.illca;  and  economic  as  military,"  and  he 
cidded  Indeed,  ihere  can  be  no  such  thing 
an  a  purely  n-iilitary'  solution."  This  ap- 
praisal la  strengthened  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment estimate  tha'  rf  a  total  of  about 
.?3UiX)<)  Vieurong  dead  and  alive,  oniy  63.000 
have  been  Infiltrators  More  than  a  quarter 
million  have  been  recrult«i  from  among  the 
people  who  live  m  the  .south  Our  enemies 
iise  not  only  ruthless  aggressors  and  aflsas- 
sins  but  also  men  like  Do  Luc,  whose  diary, 
;  'Und  on  hl.s  body,  contains  the  lines  "Leav- 
ing temporarily  the  beloved  north  to  return 
to  my  native  south  to  liberate  my  compa- 
triots from  the  yoke  of  misery  Imposed  by 
My-Dlem  |US  Dlem)  •  •  •  Now  my  life  la 
full  of  hardship,  not  enough  rice  to  eat,  not 
enough  salt  to  give  a  taste  to  my  tongue,  not 
enough  clothing  to  keep  myself  warm.  But 
In  my  heart  I  ke*p  loyal  to  the  party  and  to 
the  people.    I  am  proud  and  happy." 

Neither  the  country  nor  the  President  la 
served  by  a  reduction  of  the  confused  and 
blending  tones  of  history  to  sharp  blacks  and 
•Ahltes  President  Johnson,  with  clearer  In- 
sight has  spoken  of  'the  confused  nature  of 
this  conflict,"  It  is  enough  to  know,  with- 
out seeking  a  consistent  and  deliberate  plot 
stretching  over  a  dozen  years,  that  there  la 
aggression — in  Johnson's  words,  "an  attaclc 
Qv  ine  country  on  another."  Yet  at  the 
same  time  there  Is  also  clvU  war,  discontent, 
unfulfliied  aspirations,  and  violent  passions 
among  the  people  of  the  south.  Any  effort 
at  a  piTlltlcal  solution  must  take  shape  from 
that  reality  as  well.  If  it  is  to  be  accepted  or 
If,  once  accepted.  It  Is  to  endure. 

Just  as  our  Immense  and  dangerous  In- 
volvement In  this  confused  conflict  does  not 
rest  on  formal  commitment  or  on  resistance 
to  "simple  aggression,"  It  did  not  emerge 
from  a  clear  and  consistent  policy,  based  on 
a  clear  consciousness,  at  every  step,  of  the 
Implications,  dangers,  and  possibilities  of  the 
future.  As  In  many  great  national  enter- 
prises, each  Individual  decision  seemed  rea- 
sonable, carefully  limited,  even  necessary. 
We  loi,-jked  cautiously  ahead  while  the  door 
closed  slowly,  ponderously  behind  us. 

More  Impiirtant  than  any  other  single 
factor  was  the  hopeful  expectation,  the  wish, 
deeply  grounded  In  the  .American  character, 
that  victory  .might  com.e  easily  and  with  little 
pain.  In  1954.  Elsenhower  wrote  a  letter  of- 
fering to  exanaine"  a  program  of  aid  If 
needed  ref.,rnis  were  carried  out  m  South 
Vietnam.  The  object  was  to  build  a  stable 
country  that  could  stand  on  its  own  feet — 
nothing  more  than  we  were  doing,  and  sUU 
are  doing.  In  dozens  of  countries.  In  1956, 
a  few  soldiers  crossed  the  Pacific  to  help 
tram  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  to  do  a 
better  Job  of  protecting  its  own  country; 
this  training  mission  was  similar  to  the  mla- 
slons  we  have  in  other  parts  of  Asia  and  In 
many  countries  of  .South  .America.  Never- 
theless, the  United  Suites  slowly  began  to  re- 
place the  FYench  .is  the  dominant  foreign 
power  in  a  weak,  unstable,  menaced  land. 
.Next,  as  terror  and  attack  mounted—though 
stlU  on  a  small  scale — under  President  Ken- 
nedy, the  .American  military  presence  began 
to  Increase.  It  consisted  of  advisers.  In- 
structed to  train,  help,  counsel,  but  not  to 
.''.ght.  Late  in  1961,  we  suffered  our  first 
m.lUtary  casualty.  By  the  end  of  that  year, 
there  were  3.000  American  troops  in  South 
Vietnam,  by  the  end  of  the  next  year.  11.000; 
by  the  end  of  1963.  18,000. 

At  every  ftep.  It  seemed  to  many  that  the 
struggle  was  almost  won  Who.  In  good 
conscience,  and  In  the  interests  of  the  Tnlted 
States,  could  refuse  the  small  additional 
help   that   did   not  seem   to   risk   major  con- 


flict yet  might  prevent  a  Communist  take- 
over? In  March  1963,  our  commander  in 
Vietnam,  Oen.  Paul  Harklns,  assured  the 
Nation,  and  the  President,  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  armed  forces  "had  all  that  was 
required  for  victory."  That  October,  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  and  General 
Taylor  announced  that  "the  major  part  of 
the  U.S.  military  task  can  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  1965."  A  month  later.  General 
Harklns  prophesied,  even  more  glowingly, 
that  "victory  la  •  •  •  Just  months  away." 
And  In  the  secret  meetings  of  the  National 
Security  Council  the  reports,  estimates,  and 
counsel  were  still  more  optimistic  and  as- 
sured, although  a  few  advisers  were  more 
skeptical.  These  were .  the  Judgments  of 
men  of  Intelligence  and  force.  Robert  Mc- 
Namara Is  a  most  brilliant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  a  principal  voice  of  restraint  in 
the  administration;  Maxwell  Taylor  Is 
among  the  most  thoughtful  and  enlightened 
of  generals.  The  shifting  group  around  the 
conference  table  was  one  of  the  most  lu- 
minous ever  assembled  in  government.  Why 
were  the  estimates  so  fatilty?  In  part,  of 
course,  they  were  not.  The  enemy  forces 
were  relatively  small.  The  South  Vietnam- 
ese Army  was  growing  in  power  and  effec- 
tiveness. But  the  reasonable,  even  brilliant 
military  calculations  masked  a  whole  series 
of  erroneous  political  assumptions.  The 
crucial  variables  In  the  equation  of  victory 
were  not  firepower  or  troops  but  the  will  of 
the  Vletcong  to  flght,  the  strength  and  sta- 
bility of  the  South  Vietnamese  Government, 
the  Intentions  and  capacities  of  North  Viet- 
nam. As  It  turned  out,  the  Vletcong  were 
more  determined,  and  had  greater  local  sup- 
port, than  we  thought;  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese military  was  less  effective  and  its 
Government  (soon  to  be  tumbled  In  a  flood 
of  popular  discontent)  weaker  than  we 
thought;  North  Vietnam  was  more  willing 
to  take  risks  and  better  equipped  to  make 
war.  The  estimates  were  reasoned,  but  they 
were  based  on  the  wrong  evidence  or  on  evi- 
dence that  was  far  more  uncertain  than 
anyone  believed.  Added  to  these  critical 
mlajudgments  were  a  certain  amount  of 
wishful  thinking  and,  more  important,  the 
fact  that  other  problems — Cuba  and  Berlin 
and  the  test-ban  treaty — were  clamoring  for 
attention.  Had  we  more  precisely  Judged 
what  the  future  might  bring,  the  same  de- 
cisions might  stUl  have  been  made,  but  they 
would  have  been  made  with  a  clearer  aware- 
ness of  onrushlng  danger. 

In  1964,  the  process  continued  assisted  and 
complicated  by  President  Johnson's  need  to 
assert  his  new  leadership,  map  out  a  program, 
and  prepare  for  election.  We  continued  to 
"advise  and  help,"  although  more  of  those 
concerned  began  to  see  the  dimensions  of  the 
approaching  crisis.  Klnally,  early  In  1965,  the 
President  was  advised  that  morale  In  South 
Vietnam  could  be  revived  only  If  we  bombed 
military  targets  In  North  Vietnam.  This 
would  assure  Saigon  of  our  determination  to 
stay  the  course,  and  perhaps.  If  we  were 
lucky,  would  so  weaken  Hanoi's  will  to  flght 
that  we  could  avoid  the  unpleasant,  looming 
need  to  send  In  large  numbers  of  combat 
troops.  Thus  the  most  fateful  decision  of 
all  was  made.  The  war  went  north.  What 
had  been  an  Important  but  subdued  conflict 
became  a  major  International  crisis.  In  the 
election  of  1964.  although  Vietnam  was  oc- 
casionally mentioned,  not  a  single  complete 
speech  of  President  Johnson's  was  devoted 
to  that  conflict.  (We  did  not  then  refer  to 
It  as  a  war.)  Opinion  polls  commissioned  by 
local  candidates  and  the  national  Democratic 
Party  showed  that  as  few  as  4  or  5  percent  of 
the  people  In  many  States  considered  It  an 
Issue  of  major  concern;  It  was  ranked  dis- 
tantly behind  unemployment,  disarmament, 
and  even  Cuba.  From  the  day  of  the 
bombing,  however,  Vietnam,  rapidly  swallow- 


ing up  all  other  concerns  and  dangers,  was 
never  to  leave  the  front  p>ages  of  the  world. 

By  the  spring  of  1965.  It  was  clear  that  If 
American  combat  troops.  In  large  numbers, 
did  not  enter  the  war,  defeat  was  not  only 
likely  but  Imminent.  "Early  In  1966  •  •  • 
It  was  widely  felt  on  both  sides  •  •  •  that 
It  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  Com- 
munists would  win,  unless  something  was 
done  about  It,"  McGeorge  Bundy  said  In 
February.  After  the  most  painful  discussion, 
a  commitment  of  combat  troops  was  made, 
limited  only  by  developing  military  needsi 
and  Vietnam  became  an  irrevocably  Ameri- 
can war. 

Flowing  from  the  cruel  necessities  of  the 
present.  Informed  by  awareness  of  the  past,  is 
the  third  Vietnam  debate:  the  passionate 
unresolved  clash  about  the  future.  Thou- 
sands of  lives  are  at  hazard,  and  there  are 
rising  risks  of  war  with  the  entire  300,000- 
man  Army  of  North  Vietnam,  of  a  titanic 
conflict  with  the  legions  of  China,  and 
even,  in  ultimate — decisive — holocaust,  of 
armed  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

President  Johnson,  guided  by  the  Informa- 
tion he  receives,  confined  and  Influenced  by 
advisers,  swayed  by  opinion,  coerced  by 
events,  directed  by  national  tradition  and 
principle,  nevertheless  holds  the  vital  deci- 
sions In  his  hands  alone.  Alarmed  at  this 
enormous  power,  some  people  have  denied  its 
existence.  "This  President  of  ours  cannot 
Justify  under  the  Constitution  sending  a 
single  American  boy  to  •  •  •  South  Vietnam 
without  a  declaration  of  war,"  Senator  Morse 
said  at  the  hearings.  "We  are  Involved  Il- 
legally In  this  war."  A  President's  power  to 
Involve  the  country  In  armed  conflict — 
argued  and  Indecisively  compromised  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention — has  been  re- 
solved by  history.  President  Polk  knowingly 
brought  on  the  Mexican  War  by  ordering 
American  troops  Into  an  area  disputed  with 
Mexico  (although  war  was  later  declared). 
In  1861,  Lincoln  established  an  armed  block- 
ade of  Southern  ports  when  Congress  was  not 
yet  In  session.  Theodore  Roosevelt  openly 
boasted,  "I  took  Panama."  Truman  sent 
troops  to  Korea,  and  Elsenhower  to  Lebanon, 
without  asking  Congress.  Kermedy  ap- 
proved the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  and  com- 
manded the  armed  blockade  of  Cuba  on  his 
own.  Today,  the  congressional  power  to  de- 
clare war  is  little  more  than  a  ratification  of 
events  and  acts  already  past.  Congress  can 
censure  Presidential  action,  or  even  cripple 
It  by  refusing  to  vote  money  or  troops.  But 
this  is  not  being  done,  partly  because  many 
Congressmen  support  the  war,  partly  because 
others  follow  the  reasoning  attributed  by 
Benjamin  Thomas  to  Representative  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  during  the  Mexican  War — that 
even  though  he  opposed  the  war,  "whenever 
supply  bills  were  presented,  he,  like  most 
other  Whigs,  voted  for  them  rather  than  risk 
popular  disfavor."  Lincoln  himself,  his 
political  career  seemingly  devastated  by  open 
opposition  to  the  Mexican  War,  explained 
to  William  Herndon,  In  terms  that  might 
appeal  to  many  men  now  In  Congress,  "The 
Locos  are  untiring  In  their  efforts  to  make  the 
Impression  that  all  who  vote  supplies  •  •  • 
do  of  necessity  approve  the  President's  con- 
duct In  the  beginning  of  It;  but  the  Whigs 
from  the  beginning  made  and  kept  the 
distinction  between  the  two." 

It  Is  not  possible  to  convey  the  full  flavor  of 
a  meeting  of  final  resolution  conducted  by  ^ 
Lyndon  Johnson.  In  the  early  summer  of 
1066,  following  several  days  of  discussion,  the 
President  and  his  advisers — Rusk.  McNamara, 
Bundy,  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  William  Rabom.  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Gen.  Earle  Wheeler, 
Under  Secretary  of  State  George  Ball,  and 
Bev«ral  Presidential  assistants — met  to  dls- 
cuas  the  decision  that  he  Intended  to  an- 
nounce the  next  morning.  It  was  already 
clear  that  combat  troops  would  be  sent  to 
Vietnam.      The   question   was   whether   the 
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reserves  should  be  summoned,  a  national 
emergency  declared,  and  the  Nation  given  a 
serious  war  warning.  Throughout  the  de- 
bate, the  President  sat  slouched  and  almost 
unnoticed  In  his  chair,  listening,  and  ask- 
ing questions.  As  debate  trailed  off,  he  sat 
upright,  the  massive  physical  presence  sud- 
denly dominating  the  table.  "Gentlemen," 
he  said,  "here  are  the  alternatives."  He  care- 
fully listed  five  choices,  the  last  being  to 
commit  only  the  troops  then  needed,  without 
calling  the  reserves.  His  tone  left  little  doubt 
of  his  own  choice.  He  then  went  back  over 
the  alternatives,  pausing  after  each  one  to 
ask,  unsmiling,  "Does  anyone  favor  that?" 
As  No.  4,  the  most  drastic,  met  the  same 
silence  as  the  others,  he  turned  and,  staring 
at  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
rose  without  putting  the  fifth,  and  favored, 
choice,  said  "Thank  you,  gentlemen,"  and 
left. 

During  the  night,  the  President  personally 
Inserted  In  his  announcement  the  most  ad- 
vanced peace  proposals  we  had  made — free 
elections,  reunification  If  this  should  be 
voted,  a  cease-fire,  and  a  clear  willingness  to 
hear  the  Vletcong  at  the  conference  table — at 
one  stroke  overriding  long-held  objections. 
Pew  Incidents  better  dramatized  the  painful, 
consistent  Presidential  desire  to  prevent 
defeat  while  resisting  proposals  to  enlarge 
the  conflict  beyond  what  the  present  seemed 
to  demand.  The  wisdom  of  such  a  course  can 
be  debated,  but  I  do  not  doubt  Lyndon  John- 
son's desire  to  end  the  war.  It  Is  killing 
Americans  and  threatening  the  death  of 
many  more.  It  has  already  reduced  resources 
for  education  and  housing,  for  conservation 
and  the  war  against  poverty.  It  Is  endanger- 
ing otir  prosperity.  It  Is,  far  more  than  Is  yet 
clear,  seriously  weakening  national  support 
for  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  President 
himself.  The  depth  of  this  possible  dis- 
affection Is  hinted  at  by  the  recent  Gallup 
poll  showing  that  67  percent  of  the  people 
would  favor  a  congressional  candidate  who 
advocated  that  we  "try  harder  to  reach  a 
compromise  peace  settlement."  (Fifteen  per- 
cent would  oppose  such  a  candidate,  18 
percent  had  no  opinion.) 

But  how  can  the  war  be  ended?  On  that 
Issue,  the  public  record  reveals,  there  Is  a 
real  and  danger-filled  clash— unresolved, 
barely  articulated,  and  now  In  process  of  de- 
cision. Pew  wish  either  withdrawal  or  what 
the  President  called  mindless  escalation,  In- 
volving an  Immediate  devastation  of  North 
Vietnam  or  an  attack  on  China.  These  views 
have  no  serious  prospects,  at  least  for  the 
moment.  There  are,  rather,  two  middle 
grounds,  presenting  different  risks,  and  lead- 
ing In  different  directions.  On  one  side  are 
those  who  believe  we  should  fight  a  carefully 
limited  war,  restricted  to  combat  In  South 
Vietnam  and  pacification  of  the  country- 
side; that  we  should  refuse  to  expand,  and 
perhaps  even  reduce  or  halt,  the  bombing  of 
the  north;  and  that  we  should  aggressively 
seek  a  compromise  political  settlement,  with 
the  inevitably  uncertain  risk  that  the  Com- 
munists might  ultimately  win  control  of  the 
country.  On  the  other  side  are  those  who 
wish  to  use  all  the  military  power  needed.  In 
the  north  as  well  as  In  the  south,  to  bring 
the  Vletcong  to  their  knees  and  break  the 
will  of  Hanoi  to  continue  the  war — who  wish 
to  compel  the  Communists  Into  an  unfavor- 
able political  settlement  or  no  settlement  at 
all.  "I  don't  think  anybody  suggests  liter- 
ally exterminating  them,"  General  Taylor 
testified,  "but  we  vrould  like  to  have  them  so 
beaten  that  they  would  be  glad  to  come  In 
and  accept  an  amnesty."  Our  policy  today 
rests  precariously  on  the  first  alternative — 
carefully  limited  conflict,  leading  to  a  fair. 
If  risky,  compromise.  However,  the  pressures 
of  circumstances  and  events  are  urging  us 
Imperceptibly  toward  the  second  course,  ex- 
posing us  to  the  steadily  enla-^ng  danger  of 
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a  course  that  has  no  logical  and  certain  end 
except  In  measureless  rivers  of  blood. 

Our  future  policy  In  Vietnam  must  follow 
two  parallel  roads — the  road  of  negotiation 
and  the  road  of  combat.  Past  miscalculation 
should  have  humbled  us  to  the  awareness 
that  each  speclflc  step  may  have  larger  con- 
sequences than  we  can  foresee.  Each  should 
be  tested  against  a  single  standard:  Does  It 
serve  or  Injure  the  bedrock  vital  Interest  of 
the  United  States?  That  Interest  is  to  es- 
tablish that  American  military  power,  once 
committed  to  defend  another  nation,  can- 
not be  driven  from  the  field.  It  Is  not  to 
guarantee  South  Vietnam  forever  against 
the  possibility  of  a  Communist  takeover. 

Hanoi's  unwillingness  to  negotiate  Is  one 
of  the  great  mysteries  of  the  war.  At  best, 
negotiation  would  give  them  a  favorable  re- 
sult; at  worst,  negotiation  would  make  It 
almost  Impossible  for  the  United  States — 
compelled  to  show  good  faith  at  the  confer- 
ence table — to  step  up  the  war.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  more  militant  members  of  the 
Washington  community  have  expressed  fear- 
ful apprehension  lest  our  offer  be  accepted. 
The  answer  to  the  mystery  Is  burled  In  the 
unknown  calculations  of  enemy  leaders,  the 
Internal  politics  of  North  Vietnam,  the  ob- 
scure relations  among  the  Vletcong,  Hanoi, 
Peking,  and  Moscow.  Certainly  North  Viet- 
nam can  no  longer  hope  for  victory,  either 
by  force  of  arms  or  by  the  failure  of  will. 
Yet  perhaps  It  does,  knowing  so  little  about 
the  strange  stubbornness  streaked  with  vio- 
lence, of  the  American  mind.  Recent  proofs 
of  Instability  and  division  In  South  Vietnam 
may  add  fuel  to  that  hope.  Probably  the 
North  Vietnamese  also  suspect  that  we  are 
asking  them  to  the  negotiating  table  simply 
to  compel  their  surrender,  that  nothing  we 
have  yet  said  assures  an  acceptable  compro- 
mise, and  that  If  they  talk  without  such 
assurance  It  will  destroy  the  morale  of  the 
thotisands  of  guerrillas  who  have  undergone 
years  of  cruel  hardship  and  danger.  Beyond 
this  Is  Peking,  tirglng,  demanding,  warning 
against  discussions,  establishing  Its  own 
direct  relations  with  the  Vletcong  over  the 
bead  of  Hanoi,  seemingly  delighted  to  see 
Americans  Involved — without  cost  to  China, 
though  not  without  risk — In  a  war  that  helps 
feed  Its  hope  of  "wresting  world  Communist 
leadership  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  have  had,  as  we  are  often  reminded, 
many  communications  with  Hanoi.  The 
critical  question,  however.  Is  not  how  many 
times  we  have  talked  but  what  we  have  said, 
not  how  many  notes  we  have  sent  but  what 
they  have  contained.  We  cannot  know  this 
with  certainty,  but  the  vagueness  of  public 
discussion  strengthens  a  general  conviction 
that  the  terms  of  a  realistic  political  settle- 
ment have  not  yet  been  communicated — a 
conviction  that  is  further  supported  by  the 
suggestion  of  U  Thant,  expressed  in  a  Jan- 
uary Interview  with  a  reliable  correspondent 
for  the  Washington  Post,  that  "as  a  next 
step  •  •  •  concrete  proposals  be  made  on 
what  type  of  government  in  South  Vietnam, 
representative,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all  the 
sections  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
•  •  •  could  take  over  the  responsibility  of 
organizing  the  exercise  by  the  people  of  the 
right  to  decide  their  own  affairs."  Clearly, 
such  proposals  must  answer  at  least  three 
basic  questions.  First,  who  will  shape  the 
terms  of  settlement?  Certainly  Hanoi  cannot 
come  to  the  table  If  the  Vletcong.  who  bear 
the  burden  of  combat,  are  excluded.  Even 
if  It  could,  to  do  so  would  require  Its  admis- 
sion that  the  war  of  liberation  in  South 
Vietnam  was  "simple  aggression,"  that  It  had 
consistently  lied  to  the  world.  Its  own  very 
recent  claim  that  the  Vletcong  are  "the  sole 
legitimate  representative"  of  South  Vietnam 
is  surely  a  response  to  oxir  own  assertions 
that  the  Vletcong  are.  In  the  Vice  President's 


words,  but  a  "stooge,"  an  "agent,"  of  Hanoi. 
Strlpjjed  of  pejoratlves,  however,  our  current 
utterances  seem  to  express  wllUngness  to  talk 
to  the  Vletcong.  There  Is,  the  President  said, 
"no  Insuperable  problem"  to  having  the  Vlet- 
cong's  views  represented  at  a  conference. 
Ambassador  Averell  Harrlman  elaborated  this 
when  he  said  that  the  Vletcong  can  come 
either  "as  part  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
delegation  or  as  an  Independent  group  •  •  • 
but  not  as  a  government."  The  papyer-thln 
problem  of  formal  labels  Is  no  formidable 
barrier  to  those  who  really  want  to  talk.  The 
second,  and  most  important,  of  the  three 
questions  concerns  the  makeup  of  the  ulti- 
mate Government  of  Vietnam.  We  are  willing 
to  see  "free  elections"  in  which  the  Commu- 
nists can  organize,  can  campaign,  and  per- 
haps can  win  a  voice  in  government.  If  this 
happens — and  the  popular  support  of  the 
Vletcong  makes  It  likely  that  It  wlU — we  will 
"honor  their  result."  Once  there  is  peace, 
we  win  support  a  neutral  South  Vietnam, 
without  military  alliances  or  foreign  bases, 
and  free  to  choose  whether  or  not  to  reunite 
with  the  Communist  north.  So.  according 
to  their  published  program,  will  the  Vlet- 
cong. The  third  question  has  to  do  with  the 
governing  of  Vietnam  between  a  final  settle- 
ment and  elections.  In  a  country  as  weak, 
unstable,  and  disorganized  as  Vietnam,  elec- 
tions will  be  confused,  difficult,  and  disputed. 
Clearly,  we  cannot  trust  the  Communists  to 
run  free  elections.  Nor  can  they  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  rely  on  the  honesty  and 
dispassion  of  General  Ky  (or  his  successor). 
If  elections  are  to  mean  anything,  the  coun- 
try must  be  directed  In  this  Interim  period 
by  a  compromise  government,  trusted  by 
both  sides,  their  trust  being  supported  by  an 
effective  network  of  international  guaran- 
tees, by  international  supervision,  or  even  by 
an  international  armed  force  sufficient  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  1956  refusal  to 
hold  elections  (made  possible,  at  least  In 
part,  by  the  withdrawal  of  French  forces  at 
the  request  of  Diem) .  This  may  mean  that 
some  Communists  will  be  allowed  to  share 
In  the  Interim  government.  It  may  mean 
a  government  of  Buddhists  and  neutrals,  or 
even  an  International  trusteeship.  There  are 
many  In  South  Vietnam  well  suited  to  such 
a  role;  the  vital  matter  Is  the  International 
guarantees  and  International  forces  that  will 
Insure  both  free  elections  and  peaceful  acces- 
sion by  the  victors. 

This  sine  qua  non  of  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment was  at  the  center  of  the  confused  de- 
bate that  raged  over  the  February  19  state- 
ment of  Senator  BCennedy — a  debate  that 
dramatized  the  Impossibility  of  publicly  dis- 
cussing complex  Issues,  especially  amid  the 
Intricacies  of  high  politics.  Kennedy  stated 
that  an  acceptable  compromise  would  In- 
volve "a  share  of  power  and  responsibility" 
for  the  Vletcong,  shaped  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  "domination  or  internal  conquest," 
with  "International  guarantees  to  back  up 
agreement,"  while  the  political  process  would 
be  placed  "under  the  rigorous  sfipervlslon 
of  a  trusted  International  body."  Our  will- 
ingness to  accept  the  "uncertainties  of 
election"  would  be  matched  by  a  clear  dem- 
onstration that  we  would  not  permit  con- 
quest by  force.  The  record  of  debate  does 
not  sustain  the  impression  that  Kennedy 
withdrew  from  this  position  In  the  fire  that 
followed.  There  were,  however,  mlsreadlngs, 
followed  by  attacks  on  the  proposals  as  thus 
Interpreted.  In  fact,  he  did  little  more 
than  elaborate  what  Senator  Ftjlbright  had 
said  unnoticed  to  Secretary  Rusk  the  day 
before:  "I  do  not  recall  •  •  •  we  have  ever 
made  It  crystal  clear  that  we  will  support 
an  election  Eu(>ervlsed  by  an  appropriate  In- 
ternational body,  and  that  we  will  accept 
the  results.  •^'  •  It  Is  also  not  clear  that 
we  are  willing  to  allow  any  participation  of 
the  National  Liberation  Front  either   In  a 
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provialona;  government  or  at  any  time  and, 
therpfore,  there  tfi  no  alternative  for  tliem 
but  surrender  or  annihilation."  When  the 
cannonade  of  comment  Is  slftert  and  then 
stripped  of  imprecations,  accusations  zeal  to 
be  H'  the  front  ranks  of  anticoniniualsm, 
and  the  fervent  but  always  rlskv  effort  to 
read  the  uaapoKen  thoughts  of  the  President, 
the  discussion  does  net  seem  to  leave  the 
administration  position  far  from  this.  But 
•l-.e  debate  did.  for  Just  a  moment,  throw 
a  ray  of  light  on  Inner  dlfferencee  of  tam- 
perainent  and  attitude  It  seemed  that  Sec- 
retary Rusk  closed  the  door  when,  the  day 
before  the  Kennedy  statement.  In  answer 
t'-i  Fv.  BBiGHT's  doeged  pursuit  of  the  alterna- 
tive to  the  ■  p<«siblllty  of  participation"  by 
the  Vletcong.  he  said.  ■'They  do  have  an  alter- 
native. They  are  the  front  of  Hanoi.  They 
do  have  an  alternative  of  quitting,  of  stop- 
ping being  an  agent  of  Hanoi  and  receiving 
men  md  arms  from  the  north  "  McOeorge 
Buiidv  .idded  to  the  confvi.sion  2  days  later 
bv  asserting  "rhe  administration  does  not 
take  the  view  that  admitting  the  Commu- 
nists to  a  share  of  p<  wer  and  responsibility 
would  be  a  useful  or  helpful  step."  and  then, 
lap-slng  into  the  most  painful  possible  re- 
joinder, quoted  President  Kennedy  against 
his  br:>ther  on  the  wholly  irrelevant  prob- 
lem of  popular  fronts  in  Europe.  (Closer 
to  the  problem— If  past  heroes  Ate  to  be 
Invoked — Is  President  Kennedy's  response 
to  a  question  about  the  dangers  of 
coalition  government  in  Lane-  "We  are 
taking  a  chance  in  all  of  sourthea^Jt  Asia. 
•  •  •  I  can  assure  you  that  I  recogTilze  the 
risks  that  are  Involved.  But  I  also  thlnlt 
that  we  should  consider  the  risks  If  we  fall, 
and  particularly  of  the  pi-*sibUlty  of  escala- 
tion of  a  military  struggle  in  a  place  of 
danger"!  Once  the  verbal  torrent  dimin- 
ished. It  was  clear  that  the  President  had  not 
embraced  the  Bundy  view  In  public 
speeches  and  press  conferences,  he  carefully 
avoided  saying  anything  against  the  ap- 
proach of  Ftu.BRiGHT  and  Kinkkdy.  We 
wo\ild  "honor  the  result"  of  an  election,  the 
President  '■-ild — presumably  even  if  the  Com- 
m'.inlsts  should  win  And  the  makeup  of  an 
interim  government,  according  U3  Ambas- 
sador Arthur  Goldberg  and  the  White  House, 
would  "be  left  to  the  negotiating  parties" — 
which  keeps  the  door  open  for  compromise. 
The  stru,"ture  of  such  a  compromise  (or  the 
many  possible  variants  of  ccaiipromise)  and 
our  willingness  to  communicate  specific  pro- 
posals to  Hanoi  are  left  to  future  actions  and 
decisions. 

Ls  there  a  possibility  of  such  a  settlement? 
Hanoi  has  proposed  four  points  for  negotia- 
tion. Secretary  Rusk.  In  setting  forth  14 
pwlnts  of  his  own.  said  that  the  effect  of 
those  four  points  •  •  •  would  be  to  give  away 
the  very  purposes  for  which  we  are  fighting 
and  to  deliver  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
against  their  will  to  the  domination  of  a 
Communist  regime."  Yet  the  substance,  IX 
not  the  intention,  of  the  four  p>olnts  Is  not 
impossibly  distant  from  the  Secretary's  own 
program  It  Is  generally  agreed  that  only 
the  third  point,  calling  for  a  settlement  of 
the  affairs  of  South  Vietnam  "In  accord- 
ance with  the  program  of  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front."  Is  totally  unacceptable.  Al- 
though that  program  has  shifted  over  the 
years,  its  essentials  have  remained  coristant. 
Once  pfist  the  unflattering  references  to 
"gangster-style  C  S.  culture."  it  calls.  In  its 
fullest  1961  version,  for  "a  new  constitu- 
tion." "a  new  National  Assembly  through 
universal  suffrage  "  'all  dem  xrratlc  liberties" 
t  Including  freedom  of  speech  and  worship) , 
land  reform  through  "purchaBe  from  land- 
owners "  "a  foreign  policy  of  p>eAoe  and 
neutrality"  the  elimination  of  all  for- 
eign military  bases  clcj«e  unity  with 
"peace-loving  and  neutral  cotontrtes"  (first 
of    ail.    with    "neightxjrlng    Cambodia    and 


Laos"),  the  overthrow  of  the  Diem  regime 
(since  accomplished),  and  the  establish- 
ment of  "a  national  democratic"  coali- 
tion administration,  and  so  on.  Of  course, 
there  are  hidden  traps  and  dangerous  am- 
biguities, such  as  a  granting  of  freedom  only 
to  "patriotic"  political  parties,  a  call  for  re- 
unification by  negotiations  rather  than 
through  elections  (although  the  negotiating 
government  would  be  elected,  and  although 
this  year  Hanoi  proposed  reunification 
through  elections) ,  and  an  absence  of  Inter- 
national guarantees  for  elections.  It  would 
be  naive  to  think  that  the  program  was  not 
Intended  to  move  toward  a  Communist  take- 
over. Yet  In  the  main,  when  the  ritual 
curses  have  been  excised,  Hanoi's  four  points. 
Including  the  front  program,  sound  much 
like  ours;  the  expressed  differences  are  no 
greater  than  thoee  In  many  productive  cold 
war  negotiations.  Perhaps  tlila  is  all  propa- 
ganda; perhaps  victory,  not  settlement.  Is 
the  real  goal.  Yet.  whatever  Hanoi's  reac- 
tion, the  time  has  come  for  the  United  States 
to  formulate  a  fair  and  detailed  outline  of 
settlement.  Of  course,  we  cannot,  as  George 
Ball  has  said,  "first  announce  It  to  a  tele- 
vision audience  and  then  •  •  •  sit  down  at 
a  bargaining  table."  Fruitful  discussion 
will  begin  In  secrecy,  where  It  can  be  free 
from  political  pressures,  from  critics,  and 
from  the  corrosive  compulsion  toward  sim- 
plicity which  marks  public  debate.  The 
essentials  are  there:  a  cease-fire,  a  laying 
down  of  arms  so  that  the  entire  country  can 
be  governed,  and  an  end  to  bombing:  a 
structure  to  guarantee  elections  and  also 
peaceful  accession  by  the  victors;  a  with- 
drawal of  foreign  forces,  and  neutralization; 
free  elections,  with  Communist  participa- 
tion. Such  proposals,  couched  In  the  most 
specific  possible  terms,  should  be  commu- 
nicated to  Hanoi,  accompanied  or  quickly 
followed  by  a  meeting  between  a  high  U.S. 
official  and  a  top  North  Vietnamese.  Nego- 
tiations, even  in  the  lofty  chamabers  of 
International  politics,  cannot  be  conducted 
successfully  by  notes  and'  messengers.  Only 
men  confident  of  their  authority  and  their 
ability,  and  fully  aware  of  the  implications 
of  their  own  proposals  and  the  propKieals  of 
others — in  other  words,  no  more  than  half  a 
dozen  men  In  America — can  hoj>e  to  bring 
such  negotiations  to  a  successful  conclusion, 
or  even  bring  an  accurate  account  of  them 
to  the  President.  ^ 

It  does  not  Illuminate  reality  to  say,  as 
some  have  said,  that  we  cannot  "dictate  to 
South  'Vietnam"  what  form  a  settlement 
should  take.  It  Is  not  conceivable  that  the 
United  States  should  continue  a  major  war 
simply  because  the  temporary  chieftain  In 
Saigon  did  not  agree  with  our  position.  Nor 
can  any  South  Vietnamese  leader  hope  to 
withstand  determined  American  pressure  to- 
ward a  settlement. 

In  the  Inevitable  political  instability  of  a 
peaceful  South  Vietnam,  there  Is  alwajrs  a 
risk  that  the  Communists  may  ultimately 
win  political  power — that  the  fox  may  In- 
sinuate Its  way,  or  be  voted.  Into  the  chicken 
coop.  It  la  this  dangn-  that  stiffens  some 
people's  resistance  to  negotiations.  It  would 
Indeed  be  an  unfortunate  outcome,  but, 
measured  by  our  vital  Interest — avoiding 
military  defeat — It  would  not  be  fatal.  It  is 
no  more  than  the  chance  we  are  constantly 
taking  all  across  the  world  In  cold  war  com- 
petition. The  only  way  to  compel  the  Vlet- 
cong to  a  settlement  that  does  not  Involve 
such   a  risk  Is   to  cnish   them  In   battle. 

That  battle  now  goea  on  In  two  wars,  sepa- 
rated by  the  17th  parallel — the  war  In  the 
north  and  the  war  In  the  south.  The 
northern  war  carries  a  far  more  grave  danger 
of  a  larger,  bloodier,  and  Increasingly  devas- 
tating struggle.  On  the  objectives  of  the 
war  there  has  been  a  subtle  change  of  direc- 
tion among  many  of  those  responsible  for 
Its  conduct.     Less  than  a  year  ago,  our  ob- 


jective was  "a  stalemate."  Once  the  guer- 
rillas were  convinced  that  victory  was  Im- 
possible, they  would  come  to  the  conference 
table.  Now  Important  voices,  publicly  and 
privately,  are  lifted  In  favor  not  of  a  stand- 
off but  of  victory.  On  March  3,  Secretary 
McNamara  told  a  Senate  committee,  "We  win 
If  North  Vietnam  leaves  South  Vietnam  alone 
(translated:  If  the  Vletcong  stop  fight- 
ing] •  •  •.  We  believe  we  can  win  In  the 
sense  I  Indicated."  Two  weeks  earlier,  on 
February  17,  General  Taylor  testified  that  the 
time  to  negotiate  Is  not  "until  It  Is  quite 
clear  their  course  of  action  is  a  losing  one"— 
a  flat  contradiction,  as  Senator  Aiken  re- 
minded the  General,  of  the  President's  ex- 
pressed desire  to  negotiate  now.  Other 
officials  are  proclaiming  It  our  Intention  to 
"destroy"  major  enemy  units,  or  to  break 
Hanoi's  "will  to  fight."  It  Is  a  mistake  to 
reswl  too  much  Into  Individual  statements 
and  speeches,  plucked  out  of  the  careless  and 
ceaseless  verbal  flow  of  official  Washington, 
but  the  absence  of  contradiction,  the  grow- 
ing lack  of  caution,  the  obviously  planted 
news  stories,  and  the  other  evidence  charged 
with  slgnlflcance  for  the  Insider  (an  official 
In  the  highest  ranks  of  foreign  policy  said 
that  the  Life  article  called  "Vietnam:  The 
War  Is  Worth  Winning"  was  one  of  the  meet 
helpful  he  had  seen)  all  strongly  Indicate 
that  a  substantial  section  of  the  community 
of  power  believes  that  military  victory  Is 
our  principal,  perhaps  our  only,  objective. 
I  myself  am  convinced  that  this  belief  U 
growing,  but  It  Is  slgnlflcant,  and  heartening, 
that  the  President  has  not  called  for  armed 
triumph. 

Victory  In  the  south  may  be  possible,  with 
the  major  Communist  units  destroyed  or 
broken  up,  morale  shattered,  and  the  guer- 
rillas laying  down  their  arms,  asking  for 
amnesty,  or  peacefully  returning  to  their 
homes.  We  are,  after  all,  killing  greater  and 
greater  numbers  of  Vletcong.  One  high  of- 
ficial estimates  that  the  "kill  rate"  may 
average  a  thousand  a  week  throughout  the 
year.  (Like  nearly  all  the  statistics  of  this 
war,  such  an  estimate  is  necessarily  flawed 
by  doubts  and  Inadequate  information.) 
The  defection  rate  Is  Increasing,  too  (now 
at  a  weekly  average  of  three  to  four  hun- 
dred), although  It  does  not  yet  match  deser- 
tions from  the  South  Vietnamese  Army. 
Areas  that  once  provided  the  guerrillas  with 
secure  sanctuary  are  now  constantly  men- 
aced by  descending  helicopters  and  mobile 
troops.  Yet  many  heavy  clouds  obscure  the 
view  toward  "victory."  Past  mlsjudgmenu 
Impose  a  fierce  skepticism  about  promises— 
however,  faint  and  tentative — of  military 
triumph.  Since  the  early  1950's,  they 
have  always  been  wrong.  Recently,  we 
were  told  that  the  "tide"  was  turning— a 
phrase  that  accidentally  echoed  the  Penta- 
gon pronouncement  of  May  1963,  that  "the 
comer  definitely  has  been  turned"  toward 
victory.  In  1962,  McNamara  said  that  the 
"ratio  of  killed  and  captured"  was  much 
more  favorable;  while  a  year  later  General 
Harkins  proclaimed  encouragingly  from  Sai- 
gon, "The  Vletcong  are  losing  because  we  are 
steadily  decreasing  their  areas  of  maneuver 
and  the  terrain  over  which  they  can  move  at 
win."  With  a  change  in  dates,  these  staU- 
ments  would  fit  unnoticed  into  many  of  to- 
day's briefings  and  releases.  It  is  natural  for 
men  whose  business  Is  to  fight  wars  to  be- 
lieve they  can  win,  just  as  any  good  poli- 
tician secretly  believes  he  can  win  an  election 
no  matter  how  unfavorable  the  odds.  Past 
mistakes  are  no  guarantee  of  future  error. 
There  Is  a  possibility  that  they  may  be  right 
this  time,  but  history  teaches  a  reluctance 
to  hazard  great  things  on  such  predictions. 
Moreover,  It  Is  unclear  what  victory  means. 
The  Secretary  of  State  has  said  that  our  only 
commitment  Is  to  stop  armed  attack  from  the 
north— that  if  the  North  'Vietnamese  "were 
to  show  the  slightest  Interest  in  wlthdraw- 
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ing  their  regtilar  armed  forces  and  Infiltra- 
tors, we  could  move  to  peace  very  quickly 
and  the  United  States  could  withdraw  Its 
forces."  How  easy  It  Is  to  become  captive  of 
the  Incomplete  view  that  the  Vletcong  are 
"simply  •  •  •  the  military  arm  of  North 
Vietnam."  A  withdrawal  of  all  Infiltrators 
would  leave  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
trained  guerrillas  In  South  Vietnam,  and 
there  would  be  no  certainty  that  Hanoi  oould 
completely  stop  the  fighting  or  that  such  an 
order,  if  it  should  be  obeyed  at  first,  wotild 
not  soon  be  Ignored.  Unless  a  negotiated 
settlement  gives  the  dissidents  a  role  In  the 
political  life  of  the  country,  a  peaceful  outlet 
for  their  ambitions,  hopes,  and  protests,  we 
must  remain — as  well  we  may — occupiers  for 
many  years.  That  pioaslbUlty,  resting  on  un- 
certainty about  the  nature  of  a  vlctorlotis  or 
Independent  South  Vietnam,  Is  ftirther 
strengthened  by  today's  still  tinsettled  tur- 
bulence. The  demonstrations,  many  of  them 
conducted  by  young  men  who  have  never 
lived  in  a  cotintry  free  of  terror,  civil  strife, 
and  the  cruelties  of  war,  remind  tis  that  the 
last  few  months  of  p>ollttcal  quiet  in  South 
Vietnam  were  a  rare  Interlude.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  Communists  have  Inspired  division, 
the  antlgovemment  protests  show  alarming 
influence  In  cities  we  have  long  claimed  to 
control.  To  the  extent  that  they  flow  from 
local  discontent,  they  reflect  division  about 
the  future  of  South  Vietnam  and  weariness 
with  war,  and  Indicate  the  mounting  price 
In  antl-Amerlcan  feeling  we  must  Inevitably 
pay  for  the  growing  weight  of  the  American 
presence  In  that  tiny  land.  Whatever  the 
outcome,  however,  unless  events  sweep  away 
our  Influence  altogether,  it  is  unlikely  we 
will  permit  any  government  to  come  to  power 
which  would  inflict  on  tis  what  some  would 
see  as  the  "humiliation"  of  requesting  our 
withdrawal. 

Some  p>eople  Justify  their  optimism  about 
victory  in  terms  of  "breaking  the  will"  of  the 
Communists  to  continue  the  flght.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  more  and  more  defectors, 
and  that  prisoners  arrive  more  and  more 
tired,  dejected,  and  hungry.  But  the  battle 
goes  on;  despite  our  growing  force,  Hanoi 
seems  more  militant,  and  Infiltration  seems 
to  be  Increasing  as  our  own  ntmibers  in- 
crease. We  cannot  know  the  will  of  men  we 
do  not  understand.  Prom  Thermopylae  to 
the  Japanese-Infested  Islands  of  the  Pacific 
and  Hitler's  Berlin  bunker,  history  is  full  of 
Indlrtduals  and  fighting  forces  who  chose 
to  fight  against  Impossible  odds  and  accept 
certain  death.  Nor  can  we  measure  the  de- 
termination of  an  aging  Communist  leader 
who  has  been  waging  war  for  almost  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  It  is  a  guess  built  on  an 
assumption  resting  on  a  hope.  Aggressors 
though  they  are,  many  of  the  Vletcong  be- 
lieve they  are  enlisted  In  the  ranks  of  justice. 
Mai  Xuan  Phong  wrote  In  his  diary,  "The 
most  precious  thing  for  a  man  is  his  life. 
•  •  •  My  whole  life,  my  whole  strength  have 
been  devoted  to  the  most  elevated  and  the 
most  beautiful  cause — the  struggle  for  the 
liberation  of  mankind."  The  demonstrations 
In  South  Vietnam  show  either  an  Increasing 
weariness  with  the  war  on  our  side  or  a  far 
greater  Commimist  penetration  of  the  cities 
than  we  have  cared  to  admit.  The  Com- 
munists' will  to  fight  may  dissolve  tomorrow, 
but  one  should  not  wager  many  American 
lives  on  It. 

Even  If  we  win  countless  battles,  our  vic- 
tory will  not  be  assured.  Success  In  a  guer- 
rilla war,  as  our  experts  have  repeatedly  told 
us,  Is  not  measured  simply  In  deaths  and 
prisoners  but,  for  the  most  part.  In  areas  of 
the  country  pacified  and  population  con- 
trolled. There  is  no  clear  proof  that  otir 
control  over  the  population  is  increasing. 
General  Taylor,  at  one  point  in  his  te«tl- 
mony,  Indicated  that  60  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple were  under  friendly  control  Instead  of 


the  63  percent  of  6  months  before.  Other 
testimony  shows  this  figure  to  be  uiicertain. 
probably  unknown,  or  perhaps  completely 
unjustified.  Although  the  Vletcong  controls 
fewer  areas  than  before,  there  Is  no  firm 
e'vldence  that  a  single  square  mile  has  been 
pacified — that  Is,  cleared  of  guerrillas,  pro- 
tected against  future  attack,  and  set  on  the 
road  to  economic  Improvement.  Nor  has 
the  United  States  reached  the  end  of  Its 
commitment.  General  Taylor  admitted  235,- 
000  men  are  not  suflfclent.  The  probable 
conclusion — the  simple  arithmetic — of  Sec- 
retary McNamara's  March  3  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Is  that  the  United  States 
plana  to  have  at  least  400,000  troops  In  South 
Vietnam  by  the  end  of  the  year.  They  will 
be  needed  if  we  intend  to  keep  up  the  offen- 
sive against  enemy  forces  that  can  increase 
by  8,000  a  month  while  we  kill  4.000  or  less — 
and  even  this  estimate  of  enemy  Increase 
rests  on  the  highly  speculative  belief  that  no 
more  supplies  can  be  smuggled  into  the 
south  than  these  troops  require,  or  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  tons  a  day.  If  we  are 
wrong  about  this — and  we  may  well  be 
wrong — the  number  that  can  infiltrate  could 
grow  enormously,  along  with  the  number  of 
our  own  troops.  (We  need  four  or  five  men 
for  every  enemy  soldier,  and  South  Vietnam 
is  nearlng  the  limit  of  its  manpower.) 

The  hope  of  victory,  however.  Is  not  just  a 
harmless  foible  of  some  generals  and  their 
few  State  Department  allies.  It  carries  the 
enormous  danger  that  in  pursuit  of  that 
shining,  elusive  prize  we  will  enlarge  the 
war  in  the  north.  As  the  southern  confilct 
continues  unabated,  pressure  for  more  ag- 
gressive attacks  on  North  Vietnam,  will 
steadily  mount — pressure  from  public  opin- 
ion frustrated  by  an  endless  battle,  pressure 
from  politicians  seeking  to  discredit  the  ad- 
ministration's will  and  courage,  pressure 
from  those  still  searching  for  that  one  un- 
taken  step  which  will  bring  success.  I  hope, 
and  I  believe,  that  the  President  will  resist 
such  pressure,  for  no  one  is  more  painfully 
aware  than  he  of  the  immense  hazards  at 
enlarging  the  war  in  the  north. 

Since  February  7,  1965,  we  have  been 
bombing  selected  military  targets  In  North 
Vietnam — roads  and  bridges,  ammunition 
and  supply  diunps,  and  gathering  points  for 
guerrillas.  The  bombing  began  with  the 
aim  of  restoring  crumbling  morale  in  South 
Vietnam  and  in  the  forlorn  hope  that  North 
Vietnam,  quaking  under  the  punishing  as- 
sault, would  come  to  the  conference  table. 
Its  present  purpose,  according  to  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  Cyrus  Vance,  is  "to  In- 
terdict the  Infiltration  of  men  and  materi- 
al," or,  as  it  is  more  expansively  viewed  by 
General  Taylor,  "In  a  very  real  sense,  the  ob- 
jective of  ovir  air  campaign  is  to  change  the 
will  of  the  enemy  leadership."  There  is  little 
evidence  that  the  bombing  has  either  had 
serious  effect  on  the  flow  of  supplies  or  erod- 
ed the  will  of  the  north.  Infiltration  did  in- 
crease during  the  pause  In  the  bombing.  It 
also  Increased  before  the  pause  and  It  has 
Increased  since,  and  we  have  no  figures  to 
prove  that  bombing  has  made  any  Impor- 
tant difference.  Bombing,  it  is  claimed,  im- 
poses "a  higher  price"  for  Infiltration.  It  is 
unclear  what  this  means.  The  border  be- 
tween the  two  Vletnams  is  moetly  jungle 
crossed  by  trails  and  waterways.  'The  price 
of  carrying  supplies  and  of  repairing  roads 
and  bridges  is  high  in  terms  of  human  la- 
bor, but  there  are  huge  numbers  of  willing 
unemployed.  The  travel  of  men  and  sup- 
plies since  the  bombing  Is  longer  and  more 
difficult,  but  the  North  Vietnamese  have  time 
and  they  are  used  to  discomfort.  Of  course, 
the  bombing  has  some  effect,  but  there  la 
no  compelling  public  JusUflcation  of  these 
costly  assaults  on  military  grounds.  General 
Matthew  B.  Rldgway,  our  commander  In 
Korea — the  last  ground  war  in  Asia — has  con- 


cluded, "It  Is  Impossible  to  Interdict  the 
supply  routes  of  an  Asian  army  by  air  power 
alone.  [In  Korea]  we  had  complete  air  mas- 
tery— we  clobbered  Chinese  supply  columns 
unmercifully — but  we  did  not  halt  their 
offensive  nor  materially  diminish  its 
strength." 

The  war  in  the  north  has  neither  halted 
aggression  nor  shattered  the  "wUl"  of  the 
enemy  nor  "punished  Hanoi"  beyond  the 
limits  of  endurance,  yet  the  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land response  of  some  Is  to  call  for  a  stepping 
up  of  >the  war.  "We  should  go  after  more 
meaningful  targets  on  a  slow  progressive 
scale,"  said  General  Taylor,  a  highly  Intel- 
ligent military  moderate.  This  will.  It  Is 
hoped,  "provide  a  sobering  reminder  to  the 
leaders  In  Hanoi  that  progressively  they  must 
pay  a  mounting  price  for  the  continuation 
of  their  support  erf  the  Vletcong  insurgency." 

The  President  has  given  a  more  restricted 
basts  for  the  bombing — "to  slow  down  ag- 
gression," "Increase  the  confidence  of  •  •  • 
South  Vietnam,"  and  help  "convince  the 
leaders  of  North  Vietnam — and  all  who  seek 
to  share  their  conquest — [that]  we  will  not 
be  defeated  •  •  •  grow  tired  •  •  •  [or]  with- 
draw." The  bombing  has  helped  strengthen 
Southern  resolution,  and  It  has  also  helped 
convince  any  reasonable  Adversary  that 
armed  conquest  Is  Inconceivable,  though  the 
combat  troops  we  have  sent  to  the  South 
since  the  bombing  began  are  a  more  com- 
pelling proof. 

The  objectives  set  forth  by  the  President 
are  limited  ones,  and  they  have  largely  been 
accomplished.  However,  the  grander  and 
more  spacious  desire  to  end  the  enemy's 
capacity  for  making  war,  destroy  his  will 
to  fight,  and  punish  him  for  wrongdoing 
opens  limitless  horizons  of  expansion.  More- 
over, this  desire  invokes  judgments  that  are 
not  military  judgments.  The  will  of  a  na- 
tion, the  punishment  it  can  take,  the 
strength  of  national  pride  and  feeling  and 
resistance  are  not  matters  that  military  spe- 
cialists or  computers  or  the  Rand  Corp.  can 
assess.  They  require  sm  Intimate  knowledge 
of  the  culttjre  and  thought  of  alien  lands 
and  of  obsctirely  known  leaders.  It  may  even 
be  that,  as  a  careftil  American  study  of  the 
war  against  Germany  Indicated,  bombing 
strengthens  the  fighting  spirit  of  a  people. 
A  leading  political  figure  recently  said  to 
me,  "After  all,  if  we  were  being  bombed,  we'd 
never  give  in."  Even  the  purely  military 
Justification,  unsupported  by  any  civilian 
•  •  •  if  necessary,  should  assure  continued 
security  while  we  begin  the  work  of  social 
organization  and  economic  investment,  along 
with  measures  for  education  and  the  im- 
provement of  health,  the  harnessing  of  wa- 
ter power,  and  an  Increase  in  the  yield  of  the 
land.  If  we  now  lack  the  manpower  for 
this  most  Important  task — and  we  do— then 
both  Americans  and  Vietnamese  might  well 
be  recruited,  or  even  conscripted,  for  It. 
Such  a  course  might  limit  our  battles  and 
our  deaths.  It  would  prove  our  determina- 
tion far  more  effectively  than  leaping  acroos 
the  country  looking  for  guerrillas  to  kill, 
and  would  clearly  demonstrate  our  wllllng- 
nees  to  help  build  a  sure  base  for  a  society 
in  which,  to  reverse  Mao  Tse-tung's  famous 
Image,  "the  fish"  of  guerrilla  armies  cannot 
"swim."  Here,  too,  the  President  might  well 
tell  the  American  people  that  the  outcome  la 
uncertain — that  we  may  turn  a  sudden  comer 
and  find  victory  but  that  It  Is  far  more  likely 
that  we  will  see  only  a  long,  bloody,  incon- 
clusive war  of  attrition,  imtll  returning 
sanity  brings  a  political  settlement.  For  if 
the  talk  of  victory  is  allowed  to  swell,  the 
political  consequences  of  failure  and  the 
pressure  to  expand  the  war  will  also  mount. 

Secretary  Rusk,  when  he  was  asked  by 
Senator  Pku.  if  he  saw  any  end  to  the  "cor- 
ridor we  are  following,"  replied,  "No;  I  would 
be    misleading    you    if    I    told    you    that   I 
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thcug:.'.  that  I  know  where,  when,  and  how 
this  a-.atte.'  wiU  be  resolved."  A  few  min- 
utes Uier.  he  added.  'The  nature  of  a  strug- 
gle of  tiiis  sort  •  •  •  18,  of  course,  substan- 
tijUly  determined  by  the  other  side."  Such 
a  terrifying  admission  of  futility — an  ad- 
va:;Le  libsolution — only  conceals  the  truth 
thi.t  '.a is  enormous  Nation  Is  not  helplessly 
In  the  grip  of  events,  that  the  future,  like 
the  past,  will  be  shaped  largely  by  our  own 
Judgments.  It  Is  easy,  and  It  would  be 
wrong,  to  be  apocalyptic  about  a  conflict 
that  Is  stlU  so  strictly  limited  and  so  full  of 
hopeful  possibilities  for  settlement.  We 
have  emerged  safe  and  strong  from  many 
equally  dangerous  enterprises.  Yet  not  long 
ago  an  Important  politician,  intimate  with 
the  processes  of  power,  told  me  he  thought 
that  If  large-scale  war  ever  comes.  It  will 
come  not  In  a  burst  of  Strangelove  madness 
or  ft  fall-safe  accident,  but  through  a  long 
series  of  acts  and  decisions,  each  seemingly 
reasonable,  that  will  slowly  place  the  great 
powers  In  a  situation  In  which  they  will  And 
It  Impossible  to  back  down.  It  will  be  no 
one's  fault. 


LET'S    GIVE     BUSINESS    A    SQUARE 
DEAL 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pre<:ident.  In  the  April  Issue  of  Nation's 
Business  there  appears  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle by  former  Vice  President  Richard 
Nixon  entitled  "Let's  Give  Business  a 
Square  Deal." 

This  article  call.s  attention  to  a  danger- 
ous trend  of  bureaucratic  controls  and 
should  be  read  by  every  American  bxisl- 
nessman. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  In  the  body  of  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Let's  Givx  Businxss  a  Scjtjare  Deal 
(By  Richard  M.  Nixon) 

(Note.— The  former  Vice  President.  In  thla 
exclusive  article,  proposes  an  antl-lnflatlon- 
ary  alternative  to  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion's wage-price  guidelines,  which  he  says 
violate  our  rights  to  "commercial  due  proc- 
ess of  law") 

The  constitutional  guarantees  of  due 
process  of  law  have  an  analog  In  the  busi- 
ness field — which  I  like  to  call  corrunerclal 
due  process.  It  is  found  In  the  framework 
of  statutes,  regulations.  Executive  orders, 
policy  statements,  and  decisions  to  which  a 
lawyer  refers  when  counseling  a  bxislnesa 
client. 

Although  procedures  may  vary  greatly  In 
the  many  different  areas  of  Government  ac- 
tivity, a  businessman  can  usually  expect  to 
be  put  on  notice  of  the  procedures  to  be 
followed  by  Government;  to  know  of  the 
sanctions  which  Government  will  Impose  If 
spec:9ed  procedures  axe  not  followed;  and  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  before  any 
sanction  Is  imposed.  The  essence  of  com- 
mercial due  process  may  be  described  In  the 
same  terms  as  Supreme  Court  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter  once  used  to  describe  constitu- 
tional due  process— one  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect "fair  play  "  when  dealing  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, 

The  guidelines  r  guideposts  enunciated 
originally  by  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic .Advisers  in  1962.  as  they  are  presently 
being  applied,  do  gre.^t  violence  to  commer- 
cial due  proi^ess  If  they  continue  to  be 
applied  m  the  future  as  they  have  been  In 
1965  and  In  recent  months,  they  may  even 
transgress  the  bounds  of  constitutional  due 
process.     One   prominent  economist  has  al- 


ready predicted  that  the  guideline*  may, 
"under  the  pressure  of  events,  move  our 
Nation's  economy  In  an  authoritarian  direc- 
tion," Another  has  warned  of  "government 
by  threat,  fear,  or  club." 

HOW    DUE   PKOCESS    PBOTECT8 

In  order  to  appreciate  fully  the  perplexi- 
ties caused  the  businessman  by  the  John- 
sonian application  of  guidelines,  it  might 
be  well  first  to  review  how  constitutional  due 
process  operates  In  the  normal  Federal  reg- 
ulatory scheme: 

Before  a  regulatory  policy  is  enacted  or 
adopted,  a  proposal  Is  made  by  the  President 
or  a  prominent  legislator  or  group  of  citi- 
zens. This  proposal  may  be  debated  for 
months  or  years.  It  may  never  go  beyond 
the  debate  stage.  At  some  point,  however, 
the  public  enthusiasm  for  the  proposal  may 
lead  to  presentation  of  a  bill  In  Congress. 
Here,  the  debate  continues,  often  with  great 
pubUcliy.  Hearings  may  be  held  and  the 
many  viewpoints  on  the  measure  are,  again 
subject  to  close  public  scrutiny.  After  pas- 
sage by  the  Congress,  the  bill  must  be 
signed  into  law  by  the  President.  In  many 
Instances,,  the  legUlatlon  establishes  an 
agency  to  administer  the  new  law.  And  the 
agency  In  turn  promulgates  Its  own  regula- 
tions to  Implement  the  broader  statutory 
direction. 

The  point  Is  that  the  businessman  who  Is 
to  be  regulated  has  a  number  of  opportuni- 
ties to  make  his  opinion  known  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  administrative  agency. 
Nor  does  his  opportunity  to  be  heard  end 
there.  After  the  agency  has  been  estab- 
lished, the  businessman  may  appear  at  the 
agency's  rule-making  hearings  to  present  his 
views.  If  he  Is  aggrieved  by  the  regulations 
enforced  by  the  agency,  he  may  again  app)ear 
before  that  body  In  a  hearing  to  present  his 
case.  And  he  may  appesJ  an  adverse  deci- 
sion through  the  courts. 

The  Federal  Constitution  guarantees  that 
he  shall  be  accorded  due  process  of  law.  If 
the  businessman's  lawyer  counsels  him  not 
to  risk  Infraction  of  a  vague  regulation  of 
the  agency,  the  businessman  may  often  ap- 
ply for  a  ruling  or  declaratory  order  before 
he  embarks  upon  a  course  of  conduct.  And 
here  again,  an  arbitrary  decision,  one  that 
goes  beyond  the  powers  of  the  agency,  or  is 
contrary  to  law,  can  be  appealed  in  the 
courts. 

The  standard  of  commercial  due  process 
pertains  In  Instances  of  less  formal  exercises 
of  governmental  power,  such  as  the  guide- 
lines. Here,  too,  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
fair  play  from  the  Government — including 
the  elements  of  notice,  full  disclosure  and 
fair  treatment  for  all.  But  the  guidelines, 
as  presently  applied,  disregard  commercial 
due  process.  They  not  only  deprive  those 
covered  of  any  element  of  certainty  upon 
which  to  base  their  plans,  but  fall  to  pro- 
vide a  means  of  obtaining  certainty  as  well. 

WHERE    GTHDELINES    CO    WHONO 

There  are  four  areas  In  which  the  present 
application  of  the  guidelines  violates  com- 
mercial due  process: 

1.  Coercion:  The  guidelines,  although  they 
have  none  of  the  safeguards  normally  at- 
tached to  statutes  or  regulations  as  described 
above,  are  being  applied  as  though  they  In- 
corporated statutory  or  regulatory  sanctions. 
Thus,  Defense  Secretary  McNamara's  an- 
nouncement regarding  the  dumping  of  stock- 
piled alumlnvma,  at  the  time  when  the 
administration  was  demanding  that  the  alu- 
minum Industry  withdraw  price  advances  In 
excess  of  the  guidelines,  was  as  forceful  a 
punishment  as  one  might  conceive.  Tills 
was,  of  course,  a  marked  change  In  the  orig- 
inal concept  of  the  guidelines  as  voluntary 
guldeposts  upon  which  to  base  wage-price 
determinations. 

2.  Changing  rules:  AFL-CIO  President 
George  Meany  has  charged  that  the  Council 


of  Economic  Advisers  has  changed  the  rules 
for  the  formulation  of  the  guldeposts  In  the 
middle  of  the  regulatory  process.  By  keep*- 
Ing  the  g:\Udepo8ts  at  3.2  percent,  rather  than 
raising  them  to  3.6  percent,  he  maintains, 
the  Council  has  abandoned  the  5-year  trend 
rate  of  productivity  gains  originally  used  as 
the  basis  for  computing  the  guldeposts.  Mr. 
Meany  asks: 

"How  can  union  leaders  •  •  •  be  expected 
to  accept  such  sudden  and  one-sided  re- 
vision of  the  method  of  arriving  at  the  wage 
guidelines?  And  how  can  the  public  ac- 
cept the  credibility  of  such  shifting 
methods?" 

Basic  to  commercial  due  process  Is  the 
principle  that  rules  are  changed  only  upon 
notice  to  the  parties  affected  and  where  an 
undue  hardship  does  not  result  becatise  of 
such  change  of  rules  in  the  middle  of  the 
game. 

3.  Lack  of  candor:  George  Meany  has  not 
been  the  only  one  to  express  concern  over 
the  credibility  of  the  administration.  Ad- 
jilnlstratlon  officials  have  been  guilty  of  di- 
rectly misrepresenting  the  facts  In  many 
areas.  Including  the  aluminum  and  steel 
settlements  and  the  Federal  budget.  Of 
course,  one  of  the  crucial  elements  of  the 
notice  requirement  under  commercial  due 
process  Is  to  be  accurately  Informed  by  the 
Government  of  the  steps  which  It  plans  to 
take.  Misinformation  not  only  thwarts  this 
process,  but  can  raise  havoc  with  corporate 
planning. 

4.  Unequal  application  of  the  rules:  Al- 
though the  administration  has  seen  fit  to 
level  sanctions  against  certain  Industries,  It 
has  not  done  so  In  the  case  of  others. 
Moreover,  Its  stringent  application  of  the 
guidelines  has  not  reached  wages  to  the 
same  extent  that  It  has  prices  In  the  basic 
Industries.  Thus,  although  the  average  wage 
Increase  negotiated  In  settlements  In  1964 
was  3.2  percent,  during  the  first  9  months 
of  1965 — the  only  period  In  that  year  for 
which  we  now  have  records — the  average 
w^^  Increase  negotiated  In  major  collective 
bargaining  settlements  was  4.2  percent,  al- 
moet  a  full  third  over  the  wage  guldepost. 

^Perhapw  the  basic  Inconsistency  In  the 
administration's  approach  has  been  to  de- 
mtand  stringent  application  of  the  guidelines 
to  prices  In  major  Industries,  with  the  ob- 
vious objective  of  halting  Inflation,  while 
continuing  to  Increase  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral spending  on  domestic  programs.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  policy  has  been  to  require  cer- 
tain industries  to  toe  the  line,  while  Increas- 
ing consumer  spending,  and  with  It  Inflation, 
In  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

The  President  seems  bound  to  replace  the 
old  law  of  supply  and  demand  with  his  own 
law  of  comply  £ind  expand.  And,  as  we  shall 
see,  this  Is  not  working. 

CHANGING  NATURE  Or  GXTTOELINES 

As  originally  enunciated  In  1962  by  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the  guidelines 
were  to  be  a  basis  of  voluntary  discussion 
and  tlecLslon.  Prof.  Arthiir  Burns,  who 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  under  President  Elsenhower, 
has  compared  the  1962  and  1964  reports  of 
the  Council,  and  discerns  a  noticeable  dif- 
ference between  the  original  approach,  and 
that  followed  more  recently,  which  amounts 
to  a  hardening  of  the  guidelines.    He  states: 

"The  report  of  1962  had  avoided  specifying 
the  annual  trend  Increase  of  national  pro- 
ductivity on  the  ground  that  this  was  'a 
large  and  complex  subject  and  there  Is  much 
still  to  be  learned.' 

"The  report  of  1964,  on  the  other  hand.  Is 
free  from  all  methodological  doubts  and  pre- 
sents without  qualification  a  figure  of  3,3 
percent  as  the  annual  trend  Increase  of  pro- 
ductivity In  the  private  economy  that  U 
cxurently  applicable. 
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"The  report  of  1962  had  Indicated  that  the 
'general  guldeposts'  were  'only  first  approxi- 
mations" that  would  need  to  be  adapted  ex- 
tensively 'to  the  circumstances  of  particular 
Industries.'  The  report  of  1964,  on  the  other 
hand,  states  flatly  that  the  guldeposts  'can 
cover  the  vast  majority  of  wage  and  price 
decisions'  and,  while  the  modifications  that 
had  been  suggested  earlier  'still  apply  •  •  • 
it  must  be  emphasized  that  they  are  Intended 
to  apply  to  only  a  relatively  few  cases.' " 

Thus,  the  guidelines  have  become  more 
rigid.  The  1964  report  now  refers  to  them  as 
a  "standard"  for  price  and  wage  decisions. 
But,  as  George  Meany  notes,  they  are  "rigid 
guidelines  based  on  shifting  methods."  They 
have  sanctions  in  some  cases  and  not  in 
others.  They  appear  to  have  been  applied 
more  to  prices  than  to  wages;  to  some  busi- 
nesses, but  not  to  others.  Although  their 
objective  Is  to  reduce  Inflation,  the  Govern- 
ment continues  to  expand  Its  expendittires 
on  domestic  programs. 

GtrroELINES  TODAY 

The  administration's  random  enforcement 
of  guidelines  has  not  worked. 

The  wholesale  price  Index  rose  3.6  points 
from  January  1965  to  January  1966,  with  al- 
most half  of  this  rise  (1.5  points)  occurring 
In  the  3-month  period  between  November 
1965  through  January  of  this  year.  There  is 
widespread  fear  of  inflation  if  these  policies 
are  permitted  to  continue. 

The  reason  we  do  not  have  the  usual 
regulatory  procedure  for  the  Government's 
attempted  regulation  of  wages  and  prices  by 
guideline  Is  clear:  There  has  been  no  public 
mandate  or  widespread  acceptance  of  the 
Government's  policy  under  which  a  statute 
or  administrative  agency  might  be  estab- 
lished. Indeed.  I  would  be  the  first  to  op- 
pose such  restrictions  at  this  time.  Although 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress 
has  held  hearings  on  the  guidelines,  they 
have  been  marked  by  bitter  disputes.  In  the 
course  of  these  hearings.  Chairman  Ackley, 
of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, noted  that  legislative  enactment  of 
the  guidelines  at  this  time  would  be  opposed 
by  both  labor  and  management.  Recent 
meetings  of  economists  have  also  seen  wide- 
spread criticism  of  the  present  guideline  ap- 
proach. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  to  Impose 
a  cumbersome  set  of  wage-price  regulations 
on  American  business.  There  are  other  more 
traditional  and  effective  methods  for  dealing 
with  the  present  threat  of  inflation  which 
hangs  over  our  economy,  which  Include  the 
broad  elements  of  commercial  due  process. 

SOME  RECOMMENDATIONS 

If  businessmen  are  to  be  able  to  plan  their 
programs  for  the  coming  years,  some  order 
must  be  reestablished  In  the  Government's 
antl-lnflatlonary  program.  I  would  suggest 
the  following: 

1.  Use  of  traditional  antl-lnflatlonary 
methods.  Initially,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Government  curtail  domestic  spending.  No 
new  domestic  programs  requiring  additional 
expenditures  should  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, and  spending  levels  for  new  domestic 
programs  already  adopted  by  Congress  should 
be  cut  back  where  possible.  Also,  the  ad- 
ministration should  adopt  a  policy  on  Inter- 
est rates  with  the  objective  of  checking  the 
rate  of  expansion  of  credit.  These  methods 
may  Initially  prove  less  popular  than  the  oc- 
casional imposition  of  rigid  guidelines  on  a 
few  major  industries.  However,  they  have 
been  effective  In  the  past  and.  If  the  Federal 
Government  wishes  seriously  to  continue  Its 
policy  of  urging  that  price  and  wage  guide- 
lines be  followed.  It  would  do  well  to  set  a 
good  example  In  its  own  programs. 

2.  F\ili  notice  of  the  administration's 
guideline  policy  should  be  given.  If  the  ad- 
ministration means  seriously  to  puisue  Ite 


guideline  policy.  It  must  first  inform  Ameri- 
can business  and  labor  of  what  this  policy 
means.  If  the  policy  is  to  include  sanctions, 
such  as  have  already  been  Imposed,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  so  Inform  business 
and  labor.  If  the  policy  Is  going  to  be  Im- 
posed upon  only  some  businesses,  this  should 
be  made  known  also.  If  the  Government 
really  means  to  Include  labor  and  wages  in 
its  guideline  policy.  It  should  do  so  and  state 
that  it  is  doing  so.  Occasional  exceptions 
should  be  made  where  business  or  labor, 
after  a  full  hearing,  can  demonstrate  that 
such  exceptional  treatment  Is  deserved. 
Businesses  cannot  plan  within  the  context 
of  the  present  vague  and  Inconsistent  ad- 
ministration guideline  policy. 

What  is  most  Important,  the  administra- 
tion must  be  entirely  candid  with  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  administration's  program 
must  be  fully  disclosed. 

3.  Traditional  leadership  methods  must  be 
utilized.  The  office  of  the  President  enjoys 
tremendous  prestige.  By  keeping  the  public 
fully  Informed  as  to  his  policies,  the  Presi- 
dent can  gain  the  necessary  public  support 
to  carry  them  through.  Moreover,  the  office 
can  be  used  in  other  ways  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  the  administration.  Officials 
of  Cabinet  rank,  at  the  direction  of  the  Chief 
Executive,  can  work  effectively  to  maintain 
economic  stability. 

One  might  contrast  the  1965  aluminum 
price  rollback.  Induced  by  the  administra- 
tion's threat  to  dump  stockpiled  aliunlnum 
on  the  market  If  the  guideline  was  exceeded, 
with  the  settlement  of  the  1959  steel  strike. 
In  the  latter  Instance,  at  the  direction  of  the 
President,  Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell  and 
I  offered  to  mediate  the  dispute.  After  a 
number  of  unpubllcized  private  conferences 
with  the  key  parties,  the  differences  which 
had  prevented  settlement  were  resolved. 
This  was  not  an  easy  solution  to  the  problem. 
It  was  not  government  by  threat  or  fiat.  It 
required  hours  of  hard  work  and  drew  heav- 
ily on  the  prestige  of  the  administration. 
But  It  settled  a  6-month-old  strike  and  did 
BO  without  any  Inflationary  rise  In  prices. 

In  all  of  these  dealings  both  sides  were 
kept  apprised  of  our  activities.  When  we 
consulted  with  each  side  Individually,  we 
did  so  only  with  the  permission  of  the  other 
side.  Although  we  had  no  formal  regulatory 
mechanism,  we  observed  all  of  the  tradi- 
tional elements  of  commerclUl  due  process. 

THE  ALTERNATIVES 

We  are  at  a  critical  turning  point  in  the 
battle  against  inflation. 

The  administration  has  adopted  policies 
which  are  both  Ineffective  and  contradictory. 

Instead  of  cutting  nonmiUtary  expendi- 
tures, the  administration  has  added  over  $4 
billion   to   domestic  spending   programs. 

To  combat  the  Inflationary  Impact  of  this 
budget  action,  the  administration  has  re- 
sorted to  renewed  Insistence  on  voluntary 
guidelines,  arbitrarily  and  capriciously  ad- 
ministered and  flagrantly  violating  commer- 
cial due  process'. 

These  self-defeating  actions  predictably 
have  not  only  failed  to  stem  the  Inflationary 
tide  but  have  escalated  It.  That  Is  why  ad- 
ministration insiders  now  are  talking  not 
only  about  the  possible  need  for  a  tax  in- 
crease but  also  about  the  eventual  necessity 
to  impose  mandatory  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. 

The  cost  of  winning  the  war  against  In- 
flation by  these  weapons  would  be  that  we 
would  risk  launching  a  war  against  pros- 
perity. 

I  have  tried  In  this  article  to  point  out  an 
alternative  coxirse — a  program  "which  will 
enable  us  to  win  the  war  against  inflation 
without  Jeopardizing  prosperity. 

Instead  of  raising  nonmilltary  expendi- 
tures in  the  budget,  we  should  cut  them. 


Instead  of  condemning  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  for  raising  the  discount  rate. 
administration  officials  should  encourage 
action  in  all  levels  of  Government  which 
would  stem  the  excessive  flow  of  credit. 

Voluntary  guidelines  should  be  adminla- 
tered  in  an  orderly  and  consistent  manner. 
There  are  two  reasons  why  such  guidelines 
would  work  better  under  such  a  program 
than  at  present.  First,  because  the  best  way 
for  Government  to  set  guidelines  Is  for  Gov- 
ernment to  set  an  example  in  the  conduct 
of  Its  own  fiscal  affairs. 

Second,  because  both  business  and  labor 
are  more  likely  to  accept  and  adhere  to  gtilde- 
lines  when  the  rules  of  commercial  due 
process  are  observed  In  their  application. 

As  the  1959  steel  settlement  demonstrated. 
It  is  possible  to  observe  the  prerequisite  of 
elaborate  regulatory  procedure.  The  re- 
quirements of  notice,  full  disclosure,  equal 
treatment— or  fair  play — can  be  observed 
even  If  no  statute  or  regvilatlon  exists  com- 
pelling the  administrator  to  so  act.  The 
difficulty  arises  when  any  governmental  pol- 
icy is  pursued  without  observing  these  safe- 
guards. 

The  greatest  value  of  commercial  due 
process  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  permits  Gov- 
ernment to  enunciate  policies  beneficial  to 
an  ordered  society,  while  insuring  to  Amer- 
ican business  and  labor  the  maxlmtim  free- 
dom to  act  In  our  market  economy. 


A  LETTER  FROM  VIETNAM 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  9,  1966,  S.  Sgt.  David  E.  Wagner 
now  serving  In  South  Vietnam,  addressed 
a  letter  to  me  setting  forth  his  views 
dealing  with  the  U.S.  participation  in 
that  conflict. 

Mr.  David  E.  Wagner's  home  suldress  is 
Bellefontalne,  Ohio,  and  I  am  certain 
that  it  is  on  the  basis  of  being  my  con- 
stituent that  he  wrote  me.  This  member 
of  the  Army  serving  in  Vietnam  has 
definite  views  about  the  justification  of 
our  presence  in  that  land. 

He  asked  that  I  include  his  letter  In 
the  Congressional  Record.  I  believe 
that  it  is  worthy  of  being  done  and  I, 
therefore,  Mr.  President,  aslj  consent 
tiiat  the  letter  be  printed  in  today's 
record  of  congressional  action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Da  Nanc  Aibbase,  Vietnam, 

April  9,  1966. 

Dear  Sib:  Having  considered  the  state  of 
the  U.S.  Involvement  In  Vietnam  and  the 
overall  picture  of  the  foreign  policy  in  prac- 
tice today.  I  would  pose  a  question  to  you 
or  to  anyone  who  can  answer  It.  Where  does 
the  road  lead  us?  Are  we  headed  for  a  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  American  princi- 
ple, the  free  world's  bulwark  against  com- 
munism's spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth? 

Of  prime  Importance  to  each  of  us  as 
individuals  and  to  us  as  a  nation  is  the  ques- 
tion concerning  the  outcome  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  Here  we  find  two  violently  op- 
posing Ideologies  locked  together  in  a  con- 
test of  force  and  cunning.  The  tinusual 
circumstances  of  the  war  itself,  coupled 
with  the  position  of  the  United  States,  has 
given  birth,  and  Justifiably  so,  to  the  phrase, 
"the  new  face  of  war,"  This  Is  a  war  entirely 
new  In  comparison  to  those  In  which  we 
have  been  Involved  in  the  pa«t.  Many  of  us 
find  It  difficult  to  understand  the  unique 
aspects  and  complications  here. 

In  the  past  we  found  It  necessary  to  defend 
our  stand  of  nonaggresslon  to  only  a  very 
few,  the  majority  of  whom  were  voices  of 
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prop.i!?and!\  iwrned  at  undermining  our  pocl- 
:;oi;  t;;(>  sir.Kul.vrly  most  questionable  act 
on  the  part  uf  the  United  Statet  In  war  must 
have  been  our  decision  to  use  atomic  war- 
heads against  cities  In  Japan  during  World 
War  II.  Yet  this,  with  all  Ita  vaatly  devastat- 
ing implications,  has  been  accept«d  as  nec- 
essary by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  peo- 
ple the  world  over 

Although  not  as  wide  In  scope  as  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  this  most  recent  military 
action  cannot  be  considered  less  Important. 
The  future,  not  only  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  but  also  of  other  nations  in  south- 
east Asia  and  elsewhere  In  the  world,  depends 
to  d  great  degree  or;  th<>  end  result  of  the 
struggle  In  Vietnam.  Remote  as  It  may 
seem    '.he  st.ige  h.is  beer,  set  here 

What  I  feel  has  been  a  major  contribution 
:owci.-(i  our  .success  m  the  war  has  b«en  the 
relentless  bombing  of  Hanoi's  military  and 
industrial  lifeline.  Yet  this,  more  than  most 
aspects  of  the  war,  has  come  under  contin- 
ued "v.nde.T-.natlon.  Will  we  be  coerced  Into 
relincjuishing  this  one  vital  stranglehold  on 
the  aggressor?  It  was  this  same  military 
tactic  of  bL.n'iblng.  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
which  brought  Japan  to  Its  knees  to  end  the 
war  In  the  Pacific.  Now,  ut  a  time  when  It 
could  prove  equally  effective,  when  action  Is 
even  m  ire  of  a  necessity,  we  feel  It  Immoral 
because  of  the  civilian  casualties  It  might 
incur  even  though  It  could  force  the  enemy 
to  relent  and  avert  a  drawn  out  and  ooetly 
confrontation 

Certainly,  we  do  not  advocate  mass  anni- 
hilation of  the  defenseless  civilian  popula- 
tion as  this  would  be  nothing  more  than  a 
direct  reflection  of  our  enemy's  lack  of  con- 
.sideration  f  jr  the  value  of  human  life,  but 
neither  can  we  condone  the  attitude  of 
Ignoring  a  situation,  unpleasant  as  it  might 
be. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  being  a  nation 
fr-unded  in  the  spirit  of  defiance  of  man's 
injustice  to  man.  We  have  now  witnessed 
the  di.sappearance  of  this  spirit.  We  are  will- 
ing to  accept  this  Injustice  because  the  man 
m  trouble  Is  not  a  m.ember  of  our  own  house- 
hold 0\;r  foundation  of  positive  afflrma- 
•lon  m  o'lr  principles  has  given  way  to  a 
negatlvLsm  In.'iteiid  of  foetenng  our  Ideol- 
ogy among  pt'tentially  self-reliant  nations 
In  the  world,  we  approach  It  from  the  defen- 
8i\e  position  The  most  effective  method  of 
dealing  with  any  opposing  doctrine  Is  not 
from  the  negative  position,  but  from  the 
p<..sltlve 

There  are  thoee  of  our  leaders  who  feel 
that  the  security  of  Vietnam  poses  no  threat 
to  the  defense  of  the  Ur.lted  States  or  the 
free  world  Thl.s  viewpoint  Is  fatally  short- 
slgl'.ted  and  has  been  demonstrated  by  simi- 
lar pers<3ns  stating  that  we  were  not  en- 
dar:gered  by  the  actions  of  Germany,  Ja[>an, 
or  Italy  during  the  1930'8. 

The  questions,  the  opposition  we  hear  con- 
•ceanlng  U-S.  Intervention  in  Vietnam  Is 
healthy  and  at  times  necessary  in  analyz- 
ing our  system  of  government.  It  is  not  un- 
American  to  voice  opposition  to  policies  as 
formulated  by  our  Government,  but  It  be- 
comee  much  worse  when  the  opposition  asks 
US  to  turn  our  baclts  on  Individuals  being 
engulfed  by  a  totalitarianism  which  denies 
the  existence  of  their  right  to  be  individuals. 
This  is  betraying  the  genius  of  the  American 
prim-ipl?  Our  willingness  to  step  In  and 
iLse  force  against  actions  perpetrated  by  and 
staged  by  Communist  front  orgtvnlzatlons  U 
only  an  indication  of  our  determination  not 
to  succumb  to  an  atheistic  Ideology  which 
stripe  men  of  their  freedom. 

The  reluctance  and  sometimes  violent  dla- 
senaion  of  the  general  public  can  be  attrib- 
uted entirely  to  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
teen  icept  informed  on  the  issues:  flrst,  of 
what  Is  at  Jtake:  second,  of  the  reason  for  the 
stand  we  liave  taken:  And  last,  of  our  deter- 
mination to  thwart  the  Communist  bid  few 
world  domination. 


The  varying  degrees  of  Isolationist  tbeorlca 
advocated  by  many  today  can  be  nothing  but 
an  invitation  to  the  enemy.  The  negotia- 
tions sought  by  ao  many,  and  the  concee- 
slons  which  go  along  with 'them  would  be  a 
compromise  to  the  enrany.  Before  we  accept 
the  compromise  suggested  by  these  of  our 
leaders,  let  us  ask  what  they  are  actually 
advocating. 

The  most  notable  examples  of  compromise 
we  have  entered  Into  In  past  years  have  not, 
as  such,  been  Instances  of  true  compromise, 
but  sacrifice.  Consider  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "sacrlflce":  to  surrender  something  of 
value  In  favor  of  that  of  leaser  value  or  non- 
valtie.  One  of  the  parties  Involved  gains 
while  the  other  suffers  loss.  This  would 
more  accurately  characterize  a  compromise 
made  by  the  United  States  In  its  application 
to  foreign  affairs.  If  we  lose  in  the  initial 
compromise,  and  then,  in  addition,  our  part- 
ner fails  to  keep  his  part  of  the  agreement, 
we  have  made  a  complete  concession  of  our 
position. 

Before  we  enter  Into  any  "deals"  with  the 
Communists,  it  la  imperative  that  we  profit 
by  past  experience,  and  admit  that  we  can 
attach  no  guarantee  that  they  will  keep  their 
part  in  any  bargain.  We  have  erred  In  past 
agreements  by  naively  thinking  them  as 
honest  as  we  are,  and  in  all  casee  they  have 
felt  free  to  violate  any  agreements  they  have 
made. 

In  this  war,  as  never  before,  we  hear  oxii 
civilian  and  military  leaders  being  branded 
as  "warhawks"  and  accused  of  saber  rattling. 
We  seem  to  forget  the  primary  role  of  deter- 
rence In  combating  aggression.  There  Is  a 
considerable  difference  between  being  blood- 
thirsty and  a  reasonable  exercise  of  force  to 
deter  the  motlvee  of  greed  as  shown  by  the 
Communis  ta. 

Being  In  the  military  does  not  alter  my 
status  as  a  citizen.  I  volunteered  to  declare 
my  rights  by  enlistment.  I  trust  this  does 
not  automatically  make  me  a  "warhawk"  Or 
"militant"  individual.  I  am  an  American, 
in  uniform,  aspiring  to  protect  my  rights  as 
such;  but,  moreover,  I  am  willing  to  help 
others  attain  the  same  rights  which  I  enjoy. 

Several  centuries  ago,  the  people  of  Asia 
saw  the  construction  of  the  Great  Wall  of 
China.  This  wall  can  never  compare  to  the 
Impenetrable  wall  now  existing  at  the  17th 
and  38th  parallels,  or  between  East  and  West 
Berlin.  Our  military  and  economic  support 
of  nations  such  as  Japan,  West  Germany, 
South  Korea,  and  Formosa  has  always  con- 
tributed toward  the  establishment  of  an 
autonomous  state,  whose  self-reliance  can 
never  be  equaled  by  the  puppet  governments 
behind  the  curtains  of  iron  and  bamboo.  •  •  • 

A  sellout  m  Vietnam?  Who  will  be  sold 
out?  Not  Just  the  Vietnamese  but  you  and 
I  along  with  them.  Let  communism  run 
rampant  and  see  if  it  does  not  end  up  at  6ur 
own  back  door.  Who  will  come  to  our  assist- 
ance? 

S.  Sgt.  DAvm  E.  Wacnxb. 


ARTICLES    ON    WYOMINO    IN    THE 
PLAINSMAN 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  April-May  issue  of  the  Plainsman,  in 
which  there  appeared  two  articles  fea- 
turing Wyoming.  The  first  article, 
"There's  No  Hole  In  Jackshn,  Wyo.'s 
Plans,"  contains  a  very  fascinating  ac- 
count of  the  remarkable  efforts  of  two 
Jackson  Hole  businessmen,  Mr.  Alex 
Morley  and  Mr.  Paul  McCollister,  to  make 
the  glorious  Jackson  Hole  Valley  in  Wyo- 
ming available  as  a  tourist  attraction  on 
a  year  around  basis,  rather  than  limiting 
Its  use  to  summer  enjojnnent. 


These  two  executives  of  the  Jackson 
Hole  Ski  Corp.  are  currently  developing 
a  European-type  ski  area  at  the  foot  of 
majestic  Rendezvous  Peak,  some  14  miles 
northwest  of  the  historic  town  of  Jack- 
son.   As  the  article  points  out: 

Jackson  Hole  is  the  only  area  In  the  coun- 
try where  you  can  have  European  skiing  be- 
cause you  can  get  above  the  tlmberiine  foi 
Alpine-type  conditions. 

In  addition  to  the  excellent  skiing  con- 
ditions, the  winter  season  in  Jackson 
Hole  also  offers  ice  fishing,  dogsled  rides, 
various  scenic  Snowmobile  trips  into  Yel- 
lowstone Park,  the  elk  feeding  grounds, 
and  the  All-American  Cutter  Races,  all 
located  in  the  heart  of  a  valley  of  breath- 
taking beauty. 

The  second  article  in  the  Plainsman, 
"Travel  and  Tourism  in  Mid-America," 
provides  a  definitive  view  of  the  steadily 
growing  tourist  Industry  in  Wyoming, 
which  incidentally,  is  the  third  largest 
and  fastest  growing  segment  of  the 
State's^  economy.  With  a  population  of 
only  840,000  people  distributed  over 
98,000/  square  miles,  Wyoming's  wide- 
open  spaces  and  spectacular  mountain 
scenery  are  indeed  alluring  to  the  stifled 
city  dwellers  of  America.  The  Wyoming 
Travel  Commission  estimates  that  ap- 
proximately 8  million  travelers  move 
through  Wyoming  each  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  that  these 
articles,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Jacksom,  Wto.,  Is  Acquirino  an  Alpini  An? 

Jackson,  Wto. — "This  valley  never  can 
be  spoiled." 

John  Colter,  a  trapp>er  and  trader,  might 
have  said  that  in  1808  when  he  trudged 
through  Jackson  Hole  in  an  attempt  to  do 
business  with  the  Crow  Indian  tribes.  Colter 
probably  was  the  flrst  white  man  to  travel 
along  Wyoming's  great  Teton  Range  and  to 
be  struck  by  the  absolutely  magnificent 
beauty  of  the  area. 

The  qtiote,  however,  belongs  to  a  modern- 
day  businessman,  Alex  Morley,  a  retired 
Cheyenne  contractor  who,  along  with  his 
partner,  Paul  McCoUlster,  has  embarked  on 
an  ambitious  venture  to  turn  Jackson  Hole 
into  one  of  the  world's  finest,  year-arotind 
playgrounds. 

Mr.  McCoUlster,  as  president,  and  Mr.  Mor- 
ley, as  vice  president,  have  created  the  Jack- 
son Hole  Ski  Corp.  and  currently  are  develop- 
ing a  European-type  sk"l  area  at  the  foot 
of  majestic  Rendezvous  Peak,  some  14  miles 
northwest  of  the  historic  town  of  Jackson. 

CONTAGIOnS    ZCAL 

If  enthusiasm  was  the  sole  Ingredient  for 
success,  Messrs.  Morley  and  McCoUlster  al- 
ready would  have  achieved  their  goal.  De- 
spite bitter  reverses  that  would  have  crushed 
the  desire  of  many  developers  to  continue, 
Mr.  Morley  discusses  the  area's  future  with 
a  zeal  that  is  quite  contagious. 

"You  reaUy  should  talk  to  Paul.  "He's  even 
more  excited  about  this  than  I  am,"  he  re- 
marked. Yet  it  hardly  seems  poeelble  that 
anyone  could  stirpass  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
47-yeai'-old  Mr.  Morley  i 

"This  country  la  prettier  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  United  States  and  It  wlU  never 
be  spoiled  because  97  percent  of  the  land 
Is  owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  skiing  Is  the  greatest  I've  ever  had  in 
my  Ufe.  Jackson  Hole  is  the  only  area  in 
the  coxintry  where  you  can  have  European 
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skiing  because  you  can  get  above  the  tlm- 
beriine for  Alpine-type  conditions.  We're 
patterning  this  area  after  Blerbla,  in  the 
French   portion   of  'Switzerland." 

To  prove  their  point,  the  partners  are  cre- 
ating Teton  Village  at  the  foot  of  the  10,924- 
foot  Rendezvous  Peak,  and  at  an  estimated 
ooet  of  t54  million.  Thirty-five  conamerclal 
and  135  residential  sites  now  have  been 
plotted  for  the  vUlage  Itself.  Three  lodges, 
the  Seven  Levels  Inn,  the  Alpenhof ,  and  the 
Sojourner,  have  been  completed  and  are 
operating,  and  construction  will  begin  on  six 
more  lodges  this  spring. 

REAL   XSTATC    MAKKR 

The  designated  2y2-acre  residential  lots 
are  selling  well,  according  to  Mr.  Morley, 
despite  the  fact  that  real  estate  here  comes 
relatively  high  (from  $12,000  to  $15,000  a 
site,  with  a  $20,000  minimum  for  the  dwell- 
ing). 

The  ski  areas  spread  out  above  the  vU- 
lage and  are  reached  by  three  double  chalr- 
llfts,  two  of  which  rise  2,150  vertical  feet  to 
Apres-Vous  Peak.  The  third  chalrllft  is 
used  exclusively  for  the  ski  school,  com- 
manded by  28-year-old  Pepl  Stlegler,  a  for- 
mer Austrian  national  and  an  Olympic  ski 
champion. 

The  key  to  the  area,  however,  is  an  aerial 
tramway  that  wlU  transport  skiers  to  the 
top  of  Rendezvous  in  8  minutes.  Rising 
4,135  feet  over  its  2y2-mUe  length,  the  63- 
passenger  tram  Is  expected  to  handle  3,000 
skiers  an  hour.  But  problems  have  envel- 
oped  the  tramway  for  the  time  being. 

The  main  drum  of  the  tram's  construc- 
tion hoist  ruptiired  last  fall  during  the  In- 
stallation of  the  tramway  and  It  has  re- 
mained idle  ever  since.  The  Ski  Corp.  hopes 
that  it  will  be  in  operation  by  April,  but 
the  partners  admit  that  they  have  encoun- 
tered considerable  difficulties  in  making  the 
absolutely  necessary  repairs. 

A    HOUGH    SETBACK 

The  setback  with  the  tram  not  only  cost 
the  Ski  Corp.  a  sizable  amount  of  revenue 
In  canceled  room  reservations,  lift  ticket 
fees,  and  afterdark  activities,  but  It  also 
has  dimmed  the  area's  reputation.  It  cer- 
tainly caused  some  travelers  to  pause. 

Frontier  AlrUnes.  the  sole  commercial  air- 
line serving  Jackson  Airport,  originally  de- 
layed putting  winter  service  in  from  Denver, 
considered  a  vital  gateway  to  Jackson  Hole 
for  the  booming  ski  traffic  from  the  Midwest 
and  east  coast,  but  it  finally  gained  approval 
by  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  to  begin  ex- 
perimental service  between  the  two  points  in 
March. 

Jackson  Hole  also  has  had  to  counter  a 
reputation  as  a  cold  place  to  ski.  But  Mr. 
Morley  reacts  strongly  to  such  a  suggestion: 

"Sure  we  get  cold  temperatures  from  time 
to  time,  but  they're  no  worse  than  at  most  of 
the  major  ski  areas  around  the  country.  I've 
skted  in  a  sweater  at  Jackson  Hole  many 
times  In  January  and  Febrtiary.  Cold 
weather  is  not  our  problem  here." 

Shrugging  off  such  adversities,  Messrs. 
Morley  and  McCoUlster  meanwhUe  have 
plunged  ahead  with  their  development  of 
Teton  VlUage.  At  the  same  time,  they  have 
developed  the  $1 -million  Jackson  Hole  Golf 
and  Country  Club,  about  6  miles  from  the 
city.  Nine  holes  of  the  6.780-yard  champion- 
ship course  opened  to  the  public  early  last 
fall;  the  remainder  of  the  holes  wlU  be  ready 
for  play  this  summer. 

NEVER  UNPOPm.AR 

The  tramway  and  golf  course  are  certain 
to  be  popular  vrtth  summer  visitors  around 
the  area,  but  Jackson  Hole  never  has  tjeen 
Ignored  as  a  summer  tourist  mecca.  Grand 
Teton  National  Park  la  synonymous  with 
campers,  hunters,  and  sightseers.  Plsher- 
Dien,  swimmers,  and  boaters  have  a  choice  of 


lakes,  including  Jackson  and  Jenny,  or  the 
curling  Snake  River. 

The  Teton  Range  provides  an  unlimited 
challenge  for  mountain  climbers  and  pack 
trips.  The  town  of  Jackson  has  a  personality 
all  Its  own,  and  it's  one  worth  cultivating. 
Summers  in  Jackson  have  been  enhanced  by 
the  Jackson  Hole  Fine  Arts  Festival,  a  6- 
week  series  of  art  films,  exhlblta  and  concerts 
by  outstanding  musicians  from  all  over  the 
Nation. 

Today  the  ski  area  not  only  Is  providing 
a  new  dimension  for  winter  sports  enthusi- 
asts, but  It  also  is  taking  the  lead  In  pro- 
moting Jackson  Hole  as  a  family  vacation 
center.  "You  don't  have  to  ski  to  Justify  a 
visit  to  Jackson  Hole."    Mr.  Morley  grinned. 

Visitors  can  ride  the  feed  sleds  through 
the  24,000-acre  National  Elk  Refuge,  where 
thousands  of  the  animals  seek  shelter  each 
winter.  Moose,  mountain  sheep  and  bear 
are  among  the  wUdllfe  that  are  easy  to  spot 
throughout  the  area. 

There  is  ice  fishing  for  the  unusually  hardy 
sportman,  dogsled  rides  for  the  chUdren, 
and  various  scenic  anowmobUe  trips  into 
the  park.  For  the  sports  fan  who's  s€<»n 
Just  about  everything,  competition  around 
Jackson  Lake  includes  skl-doo  races,  snow- 
planing  on  Jackson  Lake  and  the  all-Amerl- 
can  cutter  races,  in  which  chariotlike  cutters, 
drawn  by  two-horse  teams,  race  through  the 
streets  of  Jackson. 

GOOD   THING    GOING? 

Alex  Morley  seems  absolutely  convinced 
that  he  and  Paul  McCollister  have  .i  good 
thing  going.  As  for  the  future,  Mr.  Morley 
doesn't  mind  discussing  another  village  com- 
/plex  south  of  Teton  Village.  This  village 
'would  contain  a  series  of  Interconnecting 
lodges  so  that  guests  would  never  have  to  be 
subjected  to  the  weather  until  they  headed 
for  the  ski  slopes.  The  partners  also  en- 
visage a  third  village,  which  would  be  situ- 
ated about  half  way  up  on  Rendezvous 
Mountain. 
I  Gorden  Wren,  former  U.S.  skl-Jumplng  and 
cross-country  champion,  and  now  general 
manager  of  the  Jackson  Hole  Ski  Corp.,  calls 
the  new  vacation  complex  a  "great  chal- 
lenge." Just  chat  with  any  of  the  41  em- 
ployees of  the  corporation  and  ypu'U  detect 
the  same  enthusiasm. 

"Fun  is  found  the  year  around  in  Jackson 
Hole"  is  the  new  cry  for  this  famed  area. 
And  individuals  such  as  Morley  and  McCol- 
lister today  help  to  provide  the  vision  and 
the  facilities  for  thousands  of  others  who 
some  day  will  share  in  the  recreational 
wealth  of  this  once-hidden,  yet  glorious 
valley. 


Wtomino 

Wyoming's  fastest-growing  industry  Is 
neither  represented  by  smokestacks  nor 
bustUng  factories.  Yet  tourism  is  the  seg- 
ment of  the  State's  economy  that  shows  a 
steady  upcurve  and  has  been  estimated  to 
have  risen  from  6  to  7  percent  In  1966. 
Ranked  third  In  the  State,  It  la  topped  only 
by  mineral  production  (including  petro- 
leum) and  by  Uvestock. 

In  these  days  of  a  burgeoning  national 
population,  all  too  frequently  concentrated 
in  large  metropolitan  areas,  Wyoming's  wide- 
open  spaces,  spectacular  mountains  and  "liv- 
ing room"  are  factors  that  Increasingly  have 
attracted  the  visitor.  With  only  340.000  liv- 
ing permanently  In  a  land  area  of  .98,000 
square  miles,  Wyoming  easily  demonstrates 
that  It's  a  long  way  between  people  in  this 
particular  State. 

Hunters, come  to  Wyoming  in  the  fall  In 
purstilt  oO  elk.  deer,  antelope,  moose,  big- 
horn sheep,  wild  turkey,  and  other  chal- 
lenging game\  targets.  Ever-improving  ski 
facilities  lure  devotees  of  that  sport  each 
winter,  and  they  are  now  being  Joined  by 


advocates   of   a  new   activity  caUed   snow- 
moblUng. 

Two  great  magnets  to  the  summer  visitor 
are  Yellowstone  and  Teton  National  Parks. 
And  summertime  temperatures  are  air-con- 
ditioned In  contrast  to  the  humidity  and  the 
greater  heat  of  much  of  the  remainder  of 
the  Nation. 

STEADY  INatXASX 

Wyoming's  highways  have  always  been 
good,  but  they  are  even  better  today  with 
the  completion  of  about  470  miles  of  4-lane 
interstate  routes.  For  several  years,  tourism 
bad  Increased  by  a  steady  5  percent  annually. 
but  last  year  appears  to  have  exceeded  all 
expectations   by    1    or   2   percentage   points. 

In  terms  of  dollars  1965  tourism  brought  a 
probable  $107  mllUon  to  the  State.  While 
final  figures  are  not  yet  available,  an  appli- 
cation of  a  7-percent  hike  to  the  $100  millloc 
estimated  for  1964  would  produce  that  total. 
Prank  Norris,  Jr.,  director  of  the  Wyoming 
Travel  Commission,  termed  1968  a  "tremen- 
dous year." 

Even  members  of  the  Wyoming  Highway 
Patrol  now  are  serving  as  ambassadors  of 
good  will  in  cooperation  with  the  travel  com- 
mission. Patrolmen  have  been  provided  with 
travel  kits  to  help  them  to  give  accurate  In- 
formation to  motorists.  Each  travel  kit 
carries  data  on  accommodatloni,  resorts,  out- 
door recreation  and  historical  and  acenlc 
sites. 

Wyoming  also  participates  to  the  extent  of 
$12,500  In  a  four-State  cooperative  advertis- 
ing program  which  is  in  its  5th  year.  Sim- 
ilar amounts  have  come  from  Colorado,  Utah, 
and  Montana  in  a  $60,000  campaign  in  areas 
and  media  in  which  budget  limits  would  pre- 
vent each  State  from  any  sizable  promotion 
on  ita  own. 

PASSING    THROUGH 

The  travel  commlsaion  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately 8  million  travelers  move  throtigh 
Wyoming  each  year,  and  that  about  60  per- 
cent of  those  are  passing  through  with 
destinations  elsewhere.  Travel  Director  Nor- 
risj^  also  has  particularly  commended  the 
Casper  Visitors  Bureau,  which  produces  more 
than  25,0(X)  inquiries  a  year  for  Ita  work.  A 
new  Visitors  Center  at  Casper  Is  manned  in 
the  summer  months  by  116  teachers  who  are 
volunteers. 

And  while  Wyoming's  population  growth 
has  ranked  among  the  lowest  of  all  the 
States,  this  "surface  negative"  may  yet  prove 
Itself  a  continuing  stimulus  for  wide-open- 
country  tourism. 


ERNIE  PYLE 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  no  war 
correspondent  in  history  was  dearer  to 
the  hearts  of  fighting  men  than  Ernie 
Pyle  who  died  on  le  Shima  near  Okinawa 
just  before  the  close  of  World  War  ET. 

Few  people  are  aware  that  Ernie  Pyle 
was  buried  in  the  National  Memorial 
Cemetery  of  the  Pacific,  located  in 
Punchbowl  crater  in  Honolulu.  But 
those  who  visit  this  vast  cemetery  do  not 
forget  to  pause  at  Ernie  Pyle's  grave  and 
plsice  fresh  flower  lels  by  the  granite 
marker. 

The  grave  marker  bears  these  words: 

Ernest  Taylor  Pyle.  Indiana.  SC3,  USNRF^ 
World  War  I,  August  3,  1900-AprU  18,  1946. 
He  had  served  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve  Force  in  World  War  I. 

Mr.  W.  Lee  Roddy,  a  reporter  for  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  recently  paid 
tribute  to  Ernie  Pyle  in  an  article  pub- 
lished April  20.  If  there  are  no  objec- 
tions, I  respectfully  request  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
•sa-s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows; 

Correspondent   Died    21    Years   Ago — Thou- 
sands Visit  Grave  of  Ernie  Ptu:  Annuaixt 
I  By  VV    lee  Roddy) 

The  n.  ist  v. sited  ifr-ive  In  the  n2-acre8 
of  American  war  dead  at  Punchbowl  Is  No. 
D-109  The  man  who  rests  there  was  killed 
21  years  ago  this  weefc.  but  a  nation  still 
remembers. 

He  was  Ernie  Pv'.e.  war  correspondent. 

Why    should    thou.sand.s    of    persons    an- 
nually  pause   beside    the   grave   of   this   on»» 
man? 

Perhaps,  as  the  new  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man said  on  April  18.  1945.  the  44-year-old 
Pyle  'became  the  spokesman  for  the  spokes- 
man for  the  ordinary  .American  In  arms  doing 
so  many  extraordinary  things." 

Other  correspondent.s  had  died  In  World 
War  II.  Editor  and  Publisher,  a  trade  mag- 
azine, reported  Pyle  waa  the  30th  to  give  his 
life  Another  149  correspondents  were 
wounded  missing  or  prisoners  of  war  that 
day  21  years  ago. 

But  two  generations  of  Americans  remem- 
ber the  skinny  Indiana-born  writer  from 
New  Mexico  who  rests  todav  In  the  National 
Memorial  Cemetery  of  the  Pacific. 

The  AsKoclated  Press  said  In  releasing  the 
story  of  Pyie's  death  on  le  Shlma,  near 
Okinawa,  he  was  beloved  by  his  coworkers, 
GI's  and  generals  alike  " 

THREE    years    AT    WAR 

They  had  reason  to  like  Pyle.  Since  1942 
he  had  been  at  war  H-e  had  served  in  Africa, 
lUly.  Europe  and  the  Pacific.  He  had 
flown  with  the  Air  Corps,  sailed  with  the 
Navy  and  slogged  with  Marines  In  Okinawa. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  V.  Porrestal 
said  Pyle  was  "with  the  foot  soldiers,  the 
men  for  whom  he  had  the  greatest  admira- 
tion." when  he  died. 

Pyle  had  the  common  touch.  He  wrote 
simply,  movingly,  using  names  and  home- 
town addresses  in  his  newspaper  columns. 

In  one  of  his  best  selling  books.  "Brave 
Men,"  Pyle  told  of  deadmen  being  brought 
down  off  a  mountain.  In  the  moonlight  Pyle 
saw  them  bring  down  Cap  ..  Henry  T.  Washow 
of  Belton,  Tex. 

"A  soldier  spoke  to  the  dead  captain," 
Pyle,  explained.  "Not  In  a  whisper  but 
awfully  tenderly,  and  he  said,  'I  sure  am 
sorry,  sir."  " 

The  soldier  "reached  over  and  gently 
straightened  the  points  of  the  captain's  shirt 
collar,  and  then  he  sort  of  rearranged  the 
tattered  edges  of  the  uniform  around  the 
wound,  and  then  he  got  up  and  walked  away 
down    m    the    road    In    the    moonlight,    all 

The  famed  roving  correspondent  for  the 
Scrlpps-Howard  Newspaper  Alliance  Is  hon- 
ored tod.iy  by  a  square  ghiss  case  In  the 
office  at  Punchbowl  It  is  the  same  size 
devoted  to  a'.l  19  Medal  of  Honor  recipients 
burled  In  the  cemetery. 

It  was  just  6  days  after  President  Pranklln 
D.  Rooseveifs  death  when  a  Japanese  ma- 
chine ifunner  slammed  three  slugs  Into 
Pyie's  brain.  'The  GIs  m  Europe — and  that 
means  ali  of  us  here."  said  Gen.  Dwight 
D  Elsenhower,  'have  lost  one  of  our  best 
and   mi>st   understanding  friends." 

BOOK.S    IN    LIBRARY 

Py>  had  i?reat  uiiderstiin  il.-.g  .\s  evidenced 
by  his  PMll'zer  Prize 

T*-o  A  tii.s  b.K.ks  are  still  In  the  Library 
of  Hax.iii  at  H;.n  iulu  "Here  Is  Your  War" 
has  n  >t  been  checked  out  since  1954  "lASt 
Chapter.  "  his  final  book,  has  not  been  out 
since  1951 

■i'et  each  is  .'uli  of  Pyie's  reporting  ability. 
"la  Honolulu  "  he  wrot«  on  his  last  aastgn- 
meat,    we  were  far,  far  from  everything  that 


was  home  or  se«med  like  home.  Five  thou- 
sand miles  from  America  •  *  •." 

It  was  the  s&me  feeling  most  sarvlcemen 
had.  Everyone  was  a  long,  long  way  from 
home. 

Pyie's  father,  William,  still  lived  on  the 
Indiana  farm  where  Ernie  had  been  born. 
The  reporter  and  the  former  Geraldlne 
(Jerry)  Slebolds  of  Stillwater,  Minn.,  had 
built  a  small  white  house  In  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex.,  where  she  waited,  like  wives  and 
sweifethearts  everywhere. 

Pyle  had  served  In  the  Navy  during  World 
War  I.  He  had  been  editor  of  the  campus 
newspaper  at  the  University  of  Indiana  In 
1922.  But  now  it  was  1945,  and  America 
had  been  at  war  since  1941. 

The  Hoosler  had  gone  to  battle  in  Tunisia 
■with  Just  a  typewriter. 

He  had  seen  death  and  war  as  an  every- 
day thing  and  still  wrote  of  It  In  a  very  rare 
way. 

LAST   CAMPAIGN 

Pyle  kept  writing  of  war  for  the  folks  back 
home  through  a  tour  with  the  Navy  In  the 
Pacific.  He  lived  with  the  B-29  pilots 
bombing  Tokyo.  When  the  marines  hit 
Okinawa,  Pyle  was  In  the  seventh  wave. 

"There's  nothing  nloe  about  the  prospect 
of  going  back  to  war  again,"  he  had  written. 
"I'm  simply  going  because  I've  got  to  *  •  • 
and  I  hate  It." 

The  wiry,  balding  reporter  who  had  lived 
with  war  for  3  years  described  his  Oki- 
nawa foxhole  under  enemy  fire  at  night.  "I 
was  back  again  at  the  kind  of  life  I  had 
known  so  long,"  he  summarized. 

This  time,  Pyle  would  not  escap>e  death  as 
he  had  on  previous  occasions  in  Italy  and  the 
European  continent.  He  would  die  like  the 
servicemen  he  had  followed  In  front  lines 
from  Africa  to  a  tiny  Island  In  the  Pacific. 

It  was  10116  a.m.  April  18.  1945,  Pacific 
war  time.  Pyle  was  riding  in  a  Jeep,  bouncing 
along  a  narrow  coral  road  on  a  10-square- 
mlle  Island  Jtist  west  of  Okinawa.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Lt.  Col.  Joseph  Coolidge,  of 
Arkansas. 

The  Japanese  machine  gunner  missed  the 
regimental  commander.  Pyle  died  Instantly. 
Fleet  Adm.  Chester  W.  Nlmltz'  headquarters 
said  Pyle  had  been  watching  the  advance  of 
the  American  10th  Army  troops  when  the 
fatal  burst  was  fired. 

Thre«  American  tanks  were  unable  to  re- 
cover Pyie's  body  because  the  enemy  fire  was 
so  intense.  A  New  York  City  corporal,  Alex- 
ander Roberts,  volunteered  to  crawl  alone  to 
the  Jeep.  He  found  Pyie's  face  covered  by  his 
helmet  and  "peaceful  in  death." 

News  of  his  death  was  rele^ed  by  high 
officials,  but  it  was  the  ordinary  men  and 
women  of  America  who  missed  him  most. 

P06TWAS  WOBU) 

Pyle  had  correctly  predicted  an  end  to 
American  isolationism.  But  he  apparently 
never  foresaw  America  extending  to  Hawaii, 
4he  50th  State.  He  obviously  did  not  dream 
that  the  postwar  world  would  shrink  dis- 
tances to  where  breakfast  in  California  and 
lunch  in  Honolulu  would  be  a  dally  event. 

But  now  it  did  not  mattef. 

After  the  war,  Pyie's  body  was  returned 
from  an  Okinawa  grave  to  Honolulu,  which 
he  had  thought  was  so  far  from  home.  Some 
remembered  then  his  words  about  war  dead: 
"They  died  and  others  lived  and  nobody 
knows  why  It  is  so."  ^ 

Some  also  recalled  that  Pyle  had  said  that 
war  was  comp>osed  of  soldiers  who  were  "tired 
and  dirty  and  didn't  want  to  die."  It  had 
been  a  war  of  "shocked  and  silent  men 
wandering  back  from  the  hell  of  battle  •  •  • 
of  dead  mules  •  •  •  hospital  tents  •  •  • 
all  these  it  is  composed  of,  and  graves  and 
graves  and  graves." 

Now  Pyle  himself  was  dead  and  burled, 
forever  part  of  World  War  H. 

His  widow  received  a  Medal  of  Merit  Jointly 
presented  by  the  War,  Navy,  and  State  De- 


partments.     But    Just    7    months    later 

November  23,  1945 — she  also  died.     Only  the 
memory  of  her  famous  husband  lived  on. 

President  Truman  declared  of  Pyle:  "jfo 
man  in  this  war  has  so  well  told  the  story  of 
the  American  fighting  men  as  American 
fighting  men  wanted  it  told." 

THOUSANDS   A    MONTH 

Perhaps  that  Is  why,  21  years  later,  so  many 
visit  Punchbowl  and  Ernie  Pyie's  grave. 
They  dally  place  flower  lels  beside  the  plain 
granite  marker. 

In  a  way,  Pyle  is  still  the  link  between  the 
13,000  American  war  dead  of  World  War  U. 
and  the  free  men  and  women  who  come  to 
Punchbowl's  long  rows  of  graves. 

There  is  little  they  can  say,  except  to  recall 
what  Pyle  himself  vyrote  of  other  such  sites: 
"There  is  nothing  we  can  do  for  the  ones 
beneath  the  wooden  crosses,  except  to  pause 
and  murmur,  "Thanks,  Pal.'  " 


REPORT  ON  PROGRESS  IN  ISRAEL 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  In  recent  years 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  visit  the 
Nation  of  Israel  and  observe  for  them- 
selves the  tremendous  progress  being 
achieved  there  against  formidable  odds. 

For  those  who  have  not  yet  been  privi- 
leged to  visit  Israel,  I  commend  a  series 
of  reports  published  recently  in  the  Ari- 
zona Republic,  of  Phoenix.  This  series 
was  written  during  a  tour  of  Israel  by 
Mr.  Frederic  S.  Marquardt,  the  editorial 
page  editor  of  the  Republic  and  a  distin- 
guished journalist  of  many  years'  ex- 
perience in  foreign  affairs. 

His  dispatches  are  most  interesting  and 
Informative,  and  I  ask  permission  to  have 
them  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the   Arizona  Republic,  Apr.   3,   1966] 

Israelis   Hope  Time   Will   Bring  Peace 

(Note. — Republic  Editor  Frederic  S.  Mar- 
quardt, a  veteran  foreign  observer,  is  on  a 
news  gathering  visit  to  Israel.  His  purpose 
is  to  view  firsthand  the  spectacular  develop-, 
xaerA  of  one  of  the  few  new  nations  of  the 
postwar  period  to  live  up  to  advance  hopes 
and  expectations.  This  is  the  first  of  his  on- 
the-spot  reports.) 

(By  Frederic  S.  Marquardt.  editor,  the 
Arizona  Republic) 

Tel  Aviv. — Of  the  four  countries  bordering 
Israel,  Syria  on  the  northeast  probably  pre- 
sents the  most  immediate  security  problem. 
But  in  the  long  run,  Egypt,  on  the  south 
offers  the  biggest  threat. 

While  border  Incidents  are  expected  from 
Syria,  the  military  preparations  of  Egypt  give 
the  greatest  concern. 

Prom  Lebanon  on  the  north  and  Jordan  on 
the  east,  Israel  expects  only  the  static  enmity 
that  all  Arab  nations  bear  toward  Israel. 

"If  we  can  maintain  the  present  balance  of 
power  long  enough,  the  Arabs  may  realize 
there  Is  no  military  solution,"  a  briefing  offi- 
cer at  Israeli  army  headquarters  told  me. 

"President  Hablb  Bourgulba  of  Tunisia  has 
seen  the  light.  He  says  the  Arab  countries 
must  resort  to  negotiations.  But  the  other 
Arab  leaders  haven't  adopted  that  point  of 
view." 

One  who  hasn't  adopted  any  such  point  of 
view,  of  course.  Is  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser,  presi- 
dent of  Egypt. 

Only  last  month,  in  a  lengthy  interview 
printed  in  Life  magazine,  Nasser  was  asked 
If  he  believed  "war  between  the  Arabs  and 
Israel  is  Inevitable." 

"Eventually,  yes,"  answered  Nasser. 
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Eventually  could  be  a  long  time  Nasser 
recently  seemed  ready  to  cut  his  losses  in 
Yemen  by  withdrawing  the  70,000  troops  he 
sent  there  in  1962.  Now,  he  has  announced 
he  vrtU  keep  his  troop>s  In  Yemen  until  Brit- 
ain withdraws  from  nearby  Aden. 

"Will  Nasser  try  to  take  over  Aden,  thereby 
relieving  pressure  on  Israel?"  I  Eisked  the  Is- 
raeli briefing  officer. 

"He  might,"  the  colonel  answered.  "But 
unions  of  Arab  States  haven't  worked  too 
well.  As  you  know,  the  effort  to  Join  Syria 
with  Egypt  has  been  a  failure." 

"But  now  there  is  a  United  Arab  Com- 
mand," I  said.  "What  does  It  have  to  spend? 
Two  hundred  million  dollars?" 

No  one  knows  the  figure,  but  the  colonel 
agreed  it  was  large. 

"It's  oil  money  from  Kuwait  and  Iraq," 
he  explained.  "In  a  way  it  shows  Nasser's 
weakness.  Some  Arab  countries,  not  on  our 
borders,  send  money  as  a  token  of  their  loy- 
alty, and  also  in  the  hope  the  money  will  be 
all  Nasser  demands  of  them.  They  won't 
fight." 

Nasser  will  take  help  where  he  can  get  it. 
Just  as  most  leaders  will. 

But  he  spoke  from  bitter  experience  when 
he  told  his  Life  interviewer,  "I  feel  Insecure 
with  the  armies  of  the  Arab,  nations.  It  Is 
hard  for  these  states  to  cooperate  'with  each 
other.  Egypt  learned  her  lesson  In  1956 
when  the  Israelis  attacked.  No  Arab  nation 
came  to  our  support." 

The  Inability,  thus  far,  of  the  Arabs  to 
unite  is  a  source  of  comfort  to  the  Jews.  So 
is  the  speed  with  which  the  army  carried  out 
its  assignments  In  the  Sinai  campaign,  which 
no  one  here  refers  to  as  "Eden's  war." 

But  Israel  takes  no  chances.  1*wo  and  a 
half  million  Jews  look  across  their  borders  at 
60  million  Arabs  and  try  to  prepare  for  any 
contingency. 

The  preparation  consists  chiefly  of  vmlver- 
sal  military  training. 

Twenty-six  months  for  each  man,  20 
months  for  each  unmarried  woman,  followed 
by  long  periods  in  the  reserves — these  com- 
pulsory services  give  Israel  a  hard-hitting 
defense  force  of  300,000,  capable  of  being 
mobilized  in  a  matter  of  days,  perhaps  of 
hours. 

However,  the  main  bulwark  of  Israeli  se- 
curity is   the   present   balance   of  strength, 
in  the  Middle  East. 

This  doesn't  mean  Israel  must  get  200 
tanks  every  time  Egypt  does.  But  the  United 
States  is  apparently  determined  to  maintain 
a  relative  balance.  Early  this  year  the  U.S. 
State  Department  announced  It  had  sold 
Hawk  missiles  and  Patton  tanks  to  Israel. 

"The  United  States,"  according  to  the  State 
Department  announcement,  "has  made  over 
the  years  repeated  quiet  efforts  to  encourage 
limitation  of  arms  buildup  In  the  areas.  Un- 
til those  bear  fruit,  however,  the  United 
States  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  poten- 
tially destabilizing  effect  of  massive  So'vlet 
sales  of  arms  to  the  area." 

Since  the  Hawks  are  ground-to-air  mis- 
slles,  they  presumably  can  be  considered  de- 
fensive. But  a  Patton  tank  doesn't  care 
much  whether  it  is  on  the  offense  or  the 
defensive. 

General  Patton,  It  might  be  recalled,  be- 
lieved in  the  offense. 

Drew  Pearson,  not  exactly  the  world's  most 
accurate  reporter,  said  recently  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  sent  2,500  tanks  to  the  Arab  states, 
against  which  Israel  had  600. 

He  said  the  Arabs  had  150  Soviet  bombers 
and  were  "well  equipped  with  the  latest  So- 
viet fighter  planes."  Israel,  he  said,  had  450 
military  aircraft.  Egypt,  he  said,  had 
"around  300  missiles."  and  Israel  "has  noth- 
ing to  compare  with  Egypt's  -huge  missile 
arsenal." 

If  Pearson  Is  right,  the  Israelis  have  about 
as  much  chance  as  Davy  Crockett  In  the 
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Alamo.  My  own  guess  is  that  the  odds 
against  Israel  are  not  that  big. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  Egypt  is  making  Its 

own  missiles,  but  it  apparently  has  run  into 

trouble    with    Its    guidance    systems.    The 

•question  of  arming  the  missile  is  something 

else. 

Because  of  its  relatively  advanced  indus- 
trial skills,  Israel  could  undoubtedly  pro- 
duce an  atomic  bomb  much  quicker  than 
Egypt.  And  unless  the  "ultimate  weapon" 
is  outlawed,  the  Israeli  general  staff  would 
undoubtedly  be  ready  to  use  it  In  defense 
of  this  country. 

"Our  secret  weapon,"  one  Israeli  told  me, 
"Is  the  need  to  survive.  The  Arabs  can  lose 
a  war  ■without  being  destroyed.     We -can't." 

The  passage  of  time  may  lead  to  some  solu- 
tion other  than  snnllltary  one.  This  ob- 
viously is  what  Israel  'wants.  It  also  Is 
what  the  United  States  wants. 

[From  the  Arizona  Republic,  Apr.  4,  1966) 
Television  Gains  Toehold  in  Israel 
(EnrroE's  Note. — Republic  Editor  Frederic 
S.  Marquardt,  a  veteran  foreign  observer,  is 
on  a.  news  gathering  visit  to  Israel.  His 
purpose  is  to  view  firsthand  the  spectacular 
development  of  one  of  the  few  new  nations 
of  the  postwar  period  to  live  up  to  advance 
hopes  and  expectations.  This  is  the  second 
of  his  on-the-spot  reports.) 

(By  Frederic  S.  Marquardt,  editor  of 
the  Arizona  Republic) 

Tel  Aviv. — With  apparent  regret,  Israel 
put  Its  first  television  station  into  operation 
last  week. 

To  this  casual  observer,  at  least,  it  ap- 
peared the  Government  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  waited  for  a  few  more  years. 

One  objection  to  television  Is  the  fear  that 
it  will  siphon  more  of  the  gross  national 
Income  Into  consumer  spending. 

Israeli  economists  know  the  country  must 
Increase  its  capital  Investments,  particularly 
In  factories  that  can  contribute  to  the  na- 
tional security  or  earn  much-needed  foreign 
exchange. 

Jet  fighters  should  come  ahead  of  televi- 
sion sets,  they  agree. 

But  the  main  objection  to  launching  into 
television  Is  a  general  disenchantment  ■with 
the  program  level  of  the  big  eye. 

"With  the  unhappy  example  of  foreign 
commercial  television  before  them,"  said  the 
Jerusalem  Post  editorially,  "many  persons 
were  reluctant  to  expose  Israel  to  the  cul- 
tural hazards  presumed  an  Inherent  part  of 
the  medium." 

Israel  took  the  plunge,  however,  because 
of  the  propaganda  gains  its  Arab  neighbors 
were  reaping  by  the  use  of  television.  Al- 
though no  Israeli  TV  programs  were  avail- 
able, more  and  more  television  antennas 
were  sprouting  on  rooftops. 

"Depending  on  location  and  atmosphere,  a 
TV  set  in  Israel  can  get  programs  from  Cairo, 
Beirut.  Cyprus,  and  Damascus,'  one  set 
owner  told  me.  "And  occasionally  we  can 
get  a  program  being  relayed  via  Telstar." 

A  large  number  of  TV  antenna  seem  to  be 
on  Arab  homes.  This  is  natural,  since  the 
Arabs  have  more  interest  In  the  available 
programs  than  the  Jews  do. 

But  It  also  delays  the  cultural  assimilation 
of  the  Arabs  Into  the  predominantly  Jewish 
state. 

"It  soon  became  clear,"  said  the  Post  edi- 
torial, "that  the  alternative  did  not  lie  be- 
tween having  and  not  having  television,  but 
whether  growing  sections  of  the  Israel  public 
would  be  exposed  only  to  Arab  broadcasters 
or  whether  Israel,  too,  was  going  to  offer 
material  for  their  viewing  attention." 

Judging  from  the  first  program  aired 
March  .24,  Israel  television  won't  lure  many 
viewers  seeking  entertainment.  It  consisted 
of  a  25 -minute  math  lesson  for  seventh- 
graders. 


After  the  Passover  school  holidays,  lessons 
In  English  and  biology,  as  well  as  math,  will 
be  telecast  10  times  a  week.  Thirty-two 
schools  have  been  supplied  with  receiving 
sets.  Anyone  else  who  has  a  set  can  tune 
in. 

General  programing  will  come  in  a  year 
or  so,  and  supposedly  the  TV  screens  of  Is- 
rael will  one  day  jwrtray  the  shootout  at  the 
OK  Corral. 

The  transmitter,  at  Eitanlm  In  the  Jeru- 
salem hills,  was  paid  for  by  Lord  Rothchlld 
of  London,  who  has  contributed  to  a  long 
list  of  educational  and  cultural  Institutions 
in  Israel.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Israel  Tele- 
vision Trust. 

TV  sets  come  high  in  this  country.  By 
the  time  a  $400  American  television  set  gets 
into  the  hands  of  a  viewer,  taxes  and  other 
charges  boost  the  price  tag  to  around  $1,000. 

But  authorities  hope  to  make  television  a 
tool  for  educating  both  youths  and  adults. 
They  also  hope  to  blunt  the  sharp  edge  of 
what,  so  far,  has  been  a  propaganda  weap- 
on for  the  Arab  States. 

[Prom  the  Arizona  Republic,  Apr.  6,  19661 

QtJESTioN  or  LoTALTT  DrvTOES  Jewry — Israel 

Looks  West  for  New  Immigrants 

(Note. — Jews  throughout  the  world  are  di- 
vided sharply  on  the  sort  of  loyalty  they  owe 
to  the  Jewish  nation  of  Israel.  The  follow- 
ing observations  on  this  problem  were  writ- 
ten during  a  visit  to  Israel.) 

(By  Frederic  S.  Marquardt,  editor,  the 
Arizona  Republic) 

Tel  Avtv. — Three  thousand  years  ago,  the 
Hebrew  prophet  Isaiah  wrote: 

"I  will  gather  thy  seed  from  the  east,  and 
gather  thee  from  the  west.  I  say  to  the 
north:  Give  up;  and  to  the  south:  Keep  not 
back;  I  will  bring  my  sons  from  afar  and  my 
daughters  from  the  end  of  the  earth." 

In  the  nearly  18  years  since  it  was  bom, 
the  nation  of  Israel  has  done  pretty  much  as 
Isaiah  predicted. 

There  were  650,000  Jews  here  when  inde- 
pendence was  proclaimed  in  1948.  For  4 
years,  as  the  refugee  camps  of  Europe  and 
the  Arab  nations  were  emptied,  between  100.- 

000  and  175.000  Immigrants  a  year  arrived 
in  Israel.  Since  1952,  the  average  has  been 
around  35,000  a  year. 

In  a  few  years  most  of  the  distressed  Jew- 
ish populations  of  the  world  will  have  been 
brought  to  Israel  as  part  of  the  great  in- 
gathering. 

'Wha ;  then?  After  18  years  of  rapid  expan- 
sion, sill  vastly  outnumbered  by  its  Arab 
neighbors,  will  Israel  be  content  to  grow  only 
by  natural  means? 

Not  if  the  majority  of  Israelis  can  help  It. 

1  have  yet  to  talk  to  an  Israeli  who  doesn't 
think  more  immigrants  should  come,  par- 
ticularly from  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  countries. 

David  Ben-Gurlon,  former  Premier,  was 
most  critical  of  Americans  who  sent  their 
dollars  but  not  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
Israel. 

He  said.  "Every  religious  Jew  has  daily  vio- 
lated the  precepts  of  Judalsjn  and  the  Torah 
of  Israel  by  remaining  in  the  Diaspora."  the 
word  generally  used  for  the  Jews  dispersed 
across  the  world. 

Hamilton  Fish,  who  in  1923  fathered  the 
congressional  resolution  favoring  a  Jewish 
homeland,  said  Ben-Gurion  was  "carrying 
Jewish  nationalism  to  absurd  and  dlsasterous 
extremes." 

I  don't  think  most  Israelis  would  go  as  far 
as  Ben-Gurlon  did.  One  official  told  me, 
"A  Jew  in  the  United  States  who  does  not  im- 
migrate is  not  necessarily  considered  a  trai- 
tor." 

Because  Ben-Gurlon  has  since  lost  the 
premiership,  more  weight  should  be  attached 
to  the  words  of  the  new  premier,  Levi  EshkoL 
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In  a  speech  before  the  .Vssorlatlon  of  Amer- 
icans and  Canadians  in  Israel  last  week,  he 
took  a  milder  line  on  Immigration. 

"We  must  realize  that  thoughts  and  moti- 
vations relevant  to  the  communities  of  East- 
ern Europe  30,  40,  or  50  years  ago.  are  no 
longer  applicable  in  large  measure  to  Western 
Jewry."  he  said. 

While  Premier  Eshkol  would  like  to  see  a 
substantial  Increase  In  the  72.000  immigrants 
from  the  United  States.  Canada,  and  Western 
Europe,  he  suggested  that  much  could  be 
accomplished  through  visits  by  Western  Jews, 
through  training  rabbis  here,  and  through  a 
deepening  of  "our  knowledge  of  the  Diaspora, 
*        il3  life  and  history  " 

I  talked  with  an  American  Jew  from  New 
York  who  runs  a  small  business  here. 

"It's  tough  "  he  said  quite  simply.  "You've 
grot  to  want  the  other  things  a  lot  to  give  up 
what's  available  In  the  United  States.  But 
irn  doing  all  right.    I'll  stay  " 

An  English  Jew  said.  "We  weren't  Just 
creating  another  Levantine  state.  As  you 
can  see.  our  culture  is.  and  should  remain, 
Western  That  will  help  the  whole  area,  and 
it  will  help  the  West. 

"As  for  the  religious  part,  I  don't  know. 
It's  easy  to  be  critical  of  the  Orthodox  ideas, 
but  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  religious  among 
us,  we  never  would  have  survived  those  cen- 
turies of  dispersion.  I  think  we  can  keep 
our  ties  with  the  Diaspora  and  build  up 
Isr^iel.  too." 

F>remler  Eshkol  put  U  a  little  more  elo- 
quently. "Israel  and  the  Diaspora  must  work 
!n  clt»e  and  common  accord  so  that  future 
.^I'.storUns  will  not  be  able  to  register  that 
Jevry  \n  our  time  created  a  state  and  lost  a 
people  " 

The  American  Council  for  Judaism  has 
raised  Its  voice  against  any  effort  by  Israel 
1.)  put  a  f Uim  un  the  loyalties  of  American 
Jews 

But  the  claim  Is  made  here,  in  one  form  or 

another,  although  no  longer  as  strongly  as  It 

waa    made    by    Ben-Gurlon    when    he    said. 

Whosoever    dwells    out-slde    of    the    land   of 

Israel  Is  considered  to  have  no  Ood." 

An  effort  !s  being  discussed  to  secure  Im- 
migrants from  the  West  by  providing  special 
housing  for  those  with  needed  skills.  Tax 
conce.'^sions  are  being  considered.  But  Israel 
s:mp;y  cannot,  now  at  lea.'^t.  match  the 
.\n2erican  living  st.indard.  An  average  an- 
r;uai  .ncome  of  »l  OCX)  per  capita  Is  high  by 
Middle  Eastern  standards,  but  it's  not  much 
by  American  stand.-^rd.s. 

As  the  young  man  from  New  York  said. 
'You've  got  to  want  the  other  things." 

One  thing  Is  sure:  Isaiah's  prophecy  has 
turned  out  better  for  the  north,  south,  and 
east  than  It  has  for  the  West. 


'From  the  Arizona  Republic,  Apr  6.  1968] 

lS.KAT.1.     CotONTZES     DeSERT — DeSOLATI     SOUTH 

Cn.vTTiAsrs  With  Lush  North 

■  Editor  s  Note  —The  economic  develop- 
met;t  of  Isriel  has  been  unequaled  by  any 
if  -he  pmall  nnti on.?  created  after  World 
War  11  Here  s  a  firsth.Hnd  report  on  that 
deveiopir.ent  which  has  been  achieved  In  the 
fiice  of  determined  .Vmb  oppKOsitlon.) 
'  By  PYedertc  S  Marquardt) 

Tel  Avtv  — In  the  north  of  L^rael  lies  some 
of  the  world's  m..o«t  beautiful  countryside,  In- 
eluding  the  I'.ish  V.illey  of  Armageddon. 

Here  the  Bible  t^Hs  t:s.  will  be  fought  the 
final  battle  be'ween  the  forces  of  good  and 
the  forces  of  evil 

In  the  south  of  Israel  lies  some  of  the 
world's  most  des<!ate  countryside.  In  com- 
parison with  -ahlch  the  most  desolate  areas 
of  Arizona  tate  on  the  aspects  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden 

There  Is  no  prophecy  that  the  final  battle 
tietween  go<xl  and  evil  wUl  be  fought  here  In 
southern   Israel       In   fact,   a  cynic  would  be 


Justified  In  saying  it  had  already  been  fought, 
and  evil  had  triumphed. 

But  I  have  met  few  cynics  In  Israel.  Every- 
one seems  mainly  Interested  In  developing 
these  ancient  wastelands.  Here's  a  partial 
list  of  current  developments: 

1.  At  Ashdod,  30.000  people  are  living  on 
the  sand  dunes  that  were  utterly  barren  8 
years  ago.  They  are  growing  treee,  thanks 
to  some  Irrigation  water  and  fertilizer,  build- 
ing homes,  erecting  small  industries,  and 
creating  a  port  that  some  day  will  rival  Haifa. 

2.  At  Ashkelon.  where  Delilah  cut  Samson's 
hair,  40.000  Jews  from  a  score  of  countrlea 
have  created  an  entirely  new  city. 

3.  Bcersheba,  the  home  of  Abraham,  which 
had  a  population  of  3,000  In  1938,  now  boasts 
of  73.000  citizens  and  Is  the  capital  of  the 
Negev,  the  pleshaped  southern  part  of  Israel 
which  reaches  down  to  the  Red  Sea. 

4.  Perhaps  most  amazing  of  all  Is  the  town 
of  Ellat,  where  Israel  decided  to  build  a  port 
on  the  Red  Sea  after  the  Slnal  campaign  of 
1958.  Until  then  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba,  had  been  blocked  by  Egypt  and 
Saudi  Arabia.  After  the  rout  of  the  Egyptian 
Army  In  Sinai,  no  Arab  nation  contested  the 
passage  of  Israel  ships  In  the  gulf. 

Some  13,000  people  Uve  In  Eilat,  working 
on  the  docks.  In  the  nearby  King  Solomon 
Mines,  and  caring  for  the  steadily  growing 
tourist  trade. 

Copper  ore  shipped  to  Japan  Is  bartered 
for  ships  which  will  carry  oil  to  Ellat.  In 
7  months  a  pipeline  will  be  finished  across 
the  Negev  to  carry  the  oil  to  Ashdod  on  the 
Mediterranean. 

If  costs  work  out  the  way  Israel  expects 
them  to,  It  will  be  cheeper  to  send  oil  from 
Kuwait  to  Europe  via  the  Negev  pipeline 
than  by  the  Suez  Canal. 

I  listened  to  an  American  who  lives  with 
his  wife  and  child  In  Ellat. 

"It's  real  pioneering,"  he  said.  "Like  In 
Phoenix,  the  temperature  goes  over  100  In 
the  summer.  The  winters  are  wonderful. 
But  there  Isn't  much  In  the  way  of  enter- 
tainment, department  stores  or  other 
amenities. 

"The  company  has  to  send  employes  and 
their  families  to  Tel  Aviv  every  3  or  4  months. 
It's  In  the  contract.  They  say  there  will  be 
60.000  people  here  In  5  years.  It  ought  to 
be  a  fine  port  and  winter  resort  by  then. 
Things  are  getting  better." 

Ellat  looks  a  UtUe  like  Page,  Ariz.,  did 
when  Qlen  Canyon  Dam  was  being  built. 
Except  that  Page  had  air  conditioning  from 
the  start,  grass  lawns  In  a  couple  of  years, 
all  the  water  the  people  needed,  and  Grand 
Canyon  nearby.  And  no  hoetlle  nations 
within  2  miles. 

There  are  two  desalting  plants  at  Ellat. 
The  treated  water  Is  mixed  with  pumped 
water  to  supply  the  municipality.  It's  ex- 
pensive, and  still  experimental,  but  It  helps. 

Both  north  and  south,  the  kibbutz  Is  the 
standard  way  of  opening  up  new  land.  On 
the  Negev,  not  far  from  Ellat,  we  saw  an 
amazing  patch  of  green.  It  was  the  fields 
of  a  kibbutz,  a  cooj>eratlve  farming  venture 
made  up  of  families  that  live  a  communal 
existence. 

On  the  shores  of  Lake  Galilee,  where  Christ 
fed  the  multitudes  with  a  few  loaves  and 
fishes,  there  is  another  kibbutz  which  lives 
off  Its  farming  and  Its  fishing. 

Both  kibbutelm  provide  a  livelihood  for 
their  members.  They  contribute  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  nation.  Perhaps  even  more  Im- 
portant, they  are  military  outposts  that 
would  be  of  great  value  if  an  Invasion  of 
Israel  ever  came. 

The  kibbutz  on  the  shores  of  Galilee  (usu- 
ally called  Lake  Tiberias)  looks  up  the  hills 
at  Syrian  sentry  poets.  The  reinforced  walls 
of  Its  buildings  facing  the  border  have  no 
windows,  because  they  are  too  easy  to  shoot 
out. 


No  Army  would  enter  the  Negev  without 
being  seen  by  a  klbbntznlk  and  promptly  re- 
ported to  Tel  Aviv. 

In  the  lush  north  and  in  the  barren  south, 
Israel  is  developing  Its  resources.  The  en- 
ergy and  the  optimism  are  contagious.  But 
the  somber  realities  of  the  Middle  East  can- 
not be  ignored. 

Creating  cities  on  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Red  Sea  and  connecting  them  with  a 
pipeline  to  bypass  Suez  is  a  considerable 
achievement.  Can  It,  and  a  good  many  other 
accomplishments,  create  a  viable  state  liv- 
ing at  peaop  with  its  neighbors? 

Who  knows?  This  Is  a  land  In  which 
miracles  have  been  worked  before. 

[From  the  Arizona  Republic,  Apr.  7,  19661 
Watib  OwrrED  bt  Statk  in  Israzx 

(Note. — The  water  problems  of  Israel,  In 
many  respects,  are  more  acute  than,  those  of 
Arizona.  On  a  trip  that  covered  all  of  the 
new  Jewish  state.  Republic  editor  Frederic 
S.  Marquardt  made  a  firsthand  study  of  the 
Israel  water  problem.  Here  are  his  find- 
ings.) 

(By  Frederic  S.  Marquardt) 

Tel  Aviv. — Israel's  two  main  problems  are 
defense  and  water. 

The  first  one.  If  the  official  assessment  is 
correct,  has  been  solved.  "We  won  oiu'  war 
of  Independence  and  the  Slnal  campaign," 
one  official  told  me.  "Our  defense  forces 
are  strong.  We  are  a  nation  and  sooner  or 
later  the  Arab  nations  will  have  to  accept 
that  fact." 

"And  what  about  water?"  I  asked. 

"You  had  better  talk  with  Vllentchuk 
about  that,"  he  told  me. 

I.  Vllentchuk  Is  vice  chairman  of  the  Sea 
Water  Conversion  Commission.  He  has  all 
the  facets  of  Israel's  water  problems  at  his 
finger  tips.  And  he  quickly  points  out  that 
water  is  the  only  commodity  rationed  In 
this  country. 

The  state  owns  the  water.  It  makes  regu- 
lar appropriations  to  towns,  municipalities, 
farms,  cooperatives,  etc.  Any  person  or  group 
that  overdraws  its  appropriations  must  pay 
substantial  penalties.  , 

"The  rates  on  water  go  up,"  said  Vllent- 
chuk. "In  most  things,  the  price  Is  lower 
for  larger  users.     But  not  In  Israel." 

With  estimated  annual  resources  of  U 
million  acre-feet  of  water,  Israel  now  is  us- 
ing 1  million  acre-feet.  That  doesn't  leave 
much  for  growth. 

A.  Wiener,  director  general  of  Water  Plan- 
ning for  Israel,  Ltd.,  says  a  shift  from  agri- 
culture to  Industry  will  permit  a  bigger  pop- 
ulation to  exist  on  the  same  amount  of  wa- 
ter. This,  of  course,  has  been  Arizona's 
experience.  But  Vllentchuk  feels  agricultur- 
al exports,  especially  citrus,  will  remain  the 
mainstay  of  Israel's  economy. 

In  their  quest  for  new  water,  the  Israelis 
are  making  a  major  effort  at  desallnlzatlon. 
In  1964  President  Johnson  gave  the  green 
Ugb\  to  a  Joint  United  States-Israel  feasi- 
bility and  economic  study  of  a  plan  to  build 
a  large  atomic  reactor  and  desallnlzatlon 
plant  on  the  Mediterranean  south  of  Tel 
Aviv. 

A  report.  Just  completed  by  the  Kaiser  En- 
gineering Co.  and  the  Catalytic  Construction 
Co.,  Indicates  the  project  Is  feasible.  Wheth- 
er It  will  prove  economically  sound  Is  some- 
thing else. 

The  report  envisages  a  plant  producing 
200,000  kilowatts  of  salable  power  and 
120,000  cubic  meters  of  water  a  day.  That 
would  be  less  than  100  acre-feet,  but  It 
would  be  used  to  sweeten  brackish  Jordan 
River  water  now  brought  to  central  Israel  by 
pipe. 

The  economic  part  of  the  report  makes 
less  pleasant  reading.  The  cost  Is  estimated 
at  $200  million.  If  money  could  be  borrowed 
at  2  percent,  says  the  Kaiser-Catalytic  re- 
port, the  water  cotild  be  desalinized  for  29 
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cents  per  1,000  gallons.  If  the  interest  rate 
on  the  capital  is  5  percent,  the  water  would 
cost  43  cents  per  1.000  gallons.  While  the 
lower  rates  would  be  tolerable,  the  higher 
one  would  be  out  of- the  question. 

The  U.S.  Government  Is  about  the  only 
source  of  2  percent  money  In  the  world. 
Chances  for  a  long-term,  low-Interest  loan 
from  the  United  States  are  far  from  good. 
Uncle  Sam  Is  more  likely  to  put  his  money 
Into  homeside  reactors  and  waterworks. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  sources  of 
new  water  In  Israel  Is  a  system  of  coastal 
ground-water  collectors  that  catch  fresh  un- 
derground water  Just  before  It  fiows  Into  the 
sea.  These  reservoirs,  called  aquifers,  are 
being  tapped  and  the  water  siphoned  off  be- 
fore It  Is  lost  In  the  Mediterranean. 

Estimates  of  water  that  can  thus  be  saved 
run  up  to  50  million  cubic  meters  annually. 
It  isn't  a  great  deal  but  It  will  help. 

■When  Israel  hit  oil  In  the  Negev  a  few 
years  ago,  the  world  began  to  wonder  If  an- 
other great  Middle  East  oil  field  was  going  to 
be  developed,  comparable  to  those  In  Iraq 
and  Kuwait.  The  answer  so  far  Is  negative, 
although  Israel  meets  about  15  percent  of 
its  oil  requirements  from  domestic  sources. 

No  one  here  would  object  to  finding  more 
oil.  But  everyone  I  have  talked  with  would 
rather  firm  up  a  substantial  source  of  water. 


[Prom   the  Arizona  Republic,  Apr.  8,   1966] 
Israeli   Labor    Unit    Assumes    State   Roles 

(Note. — In  Israel  The  General  Federation 
of  Jewish  Labor  occupies  a  position  second 
only  to  that  of  the  government.  Here  is  a 
review  of  the  accomplishments  and  goals  of 
the  Hlstradut,  based  on  material  collected 
during  a  trip  to  Israel.) 

(By  Frederic  S.  Marquardt) 

Tel  Avtv. — Perhaps  the  most  lmp>oslng 
building  In  Tel  Aviv  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Jewish  Labor, 
usually  known  by  Its  Hebraic  name  of  the 
Hlstradut.  In  many  respects  the  Hlstradut 
parallels,  and  in  some  respects  supersedes, 
the  goverxunent  of  Israel. 

Consider,  for  Instance,  only  two  of  the 
Hlstradut's  farflung  activities.  Its  sick 
fund,  supported  out  of  members'  dues,  pro- 
vides complete  medical  services  for  two- thirds 
of  the  population  of  Israel.  Its  Building 
and  Public  Works  Co.  is  responsible  for  more 
than  40  percent  of  all  the  building  in  Israel. 

Started  by  87  Jewish  workers  in  Haifa  In 
1920,  the  Hlstradut  has  evolved  from  a  small 
cooperative  to  a  labor  organization  that  plays 
a  far  larger  role  In  Israel  than,  for  Instance, 
the  APL-CIO  does  In   the  United  States. 

"I  wotildn't  say  Hlstradut  weis  more  Im- 
portant than  the  state."  Hanan  Lehman,  of 
Hlstradut's  International  department  said  In 
answer  to  my  question,  "but  neither  would  I 
minimize  our  contribution  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  Israel." 

With  all  due  respect  for  Lehman's  modesty. 
It  Is  obvious  that  Israel  would  be  a  com- 
pletely different  state — If  in  fact  it  had  suc- 
ceeded In  becoming  a  state — without  the 
contribution  of  the  Hlstradut. 

This  unique  organization  plays  four  major 
roles.  First,  It  Is  a  trade  union  movement, 
organizing  workers  from  day  laborers  up  to 
the  subcabinet  level.  It  bargains  for  the 
workers.  Including  the  National  Union  of 
Civil  Servants  which  on  occasion  has  struck 
against  the  government  to  secure  Its  goals. 

Second,  It  Is  a  social  Insurance  organiza- 
tion, owning  hospitals  and  clinics,  hiring 
doctors  and  nurses,  conducting  health  and 
setlrement  programs,  and  so  on.  Although 
Israel  should  probably  be  classified  as  a 
welfare  state,  It  Is  the  only  one  that  farms 
out  most  of  Its  health  services  to  a  non- 
governmental organization. 

The  only  comparable  picture  that  could  be 
drawn  Into  the  United  States  would  be  to 
Imagine  a  situation  In  which  Blue  Cross  and 


Blue  Shield  collected  dues  from  two-thirds 
of  all  Americans  and  ran  their  own  health 
services  on  a  private  enterprise  basis. 

Third,  the  Hlstradut  conducts  an  educa- 
tional and  cultural  program  second  only  to 
that  of  the  Israeli  government.  It  educates 
the  young  and  the  old  alike,  operates  voca- 
tional schools,  staffs  cultural  centers,  and 
caters  to  the  needs  of  new  Immigrants  and 
old  settlers  alike. 

Fourth  and  finally,  the  Hlstradut  Is  the 
biggest  single  entrepreneur,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  government.  In  Israel.  It 
owns  a  quarter  of  the  national  economy.  I 
was  told,  either  directly  or  through  co- 
operatives. 

How  can  one  and  the  same  organization 
own  an  enterprise  and  also  bargain  collec- 
tively for  the  employees  of  that  enterprise? 
This  is  the  question  every  foreigner  asks 
when  he  realizes  how  far  flung  an  empire 
the  Hlstradut  has  created. 

"Well,"  said  Lehman,  "It's  unique,  but  so 
is  Israel  unique.  There  are  problems  In  ne- 
gotiating with  ourselves,  as  you  put  It,  but 
the  benefits  outweigh  the  difficulties.  The 
workers  are  organized  Just  as  your  trade 
unionists  are.  And  management  is  Just  as 
determined  to  turn  a  profit  as  it  Is  In  yotir 
country." 

The  Hlstradut  la  experimenting  with  a 
plan  to  give  workers  a  place  in  the  councils 
of  management.  This  could  be  a  way  out  of 
the  present  dilemma,  said  Lehman,  "but 
could  It  not  also  lead  to  communism,  or  a 
Communist- type  economy?"  I  asked.  (I  did 
not  mention  what  Lehman  already  knew: 
that  the  Hlstradut  headquarters  In  Tel  Aviv 
Is  often  Jokingly  referred  to  as  "the  little 
Kremlin.") 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Lehman.  "We  are  not 
willing  to  sacrifice  liberty  for  any  economic 
goal.  In  fact,  we  have  Conununlsts  In  the 
Hlstradut.  The  party  Is  legal  In  Israel.  But 
many  differing  political  ideologies  coexist  in 
the  Hlstradut.  It  Is  a  pluralistic  organiza- 
tion. Just  as  our  society  is  pluralistic." 

Broadly  speaking,  so  far  as  I  could  gather, 
the  pluralistic  economy  of  Israel  Is  being 
divided  roughly  Into  three  main  areas  of 
reepHDnsiblllty.  The  state  handles  such  basic 
things  as  the  soil,  water,  air,  mining,  elec- 
trical production  and  so  on — all  of  which  are 
nationalized.  The  Hlstradut  has  taken  'the 
lead  In  agriculture,  heavy  Industry,  building, 
etc.  And  the  private  sector  confines  Itself  to 
light  Industries  and  services. 

If  such  an  economy  Is  neither  fieeh  nor 
fiah  from  an  American  standpKjlnt,  neither 
Is  It  foul  from  an  Israel  standpoint.  Being 
pragmatic  by  nature,  the  Jews  accept  the 
mixed  economy  which  they  have  built, 
changing  it  as  they  go  along. 

Thanks  In  part  at  least  to  substantial  aid 
from  the  United  States,  Including  a  lot  of 
support  from  American  labor  unions,  the 
Hlstradut  has  a  record  of  accomplishment 
that  Is  outstanding.  If  It  seems  to  be  grab- 
bing for  more  power  than  It  can  properly 
■wield,  that  Is  a  problem  for  the  people  and 
Government  of  Israel  to  solve. 

[From  the  Arizona  Republic,  Apr.  9,   1966] 
MiNORiTT  Problem  Faces  Nation  Created  as 

CtTRE 

(Editor's  Note. — The  United  States  Isn't 
the  only  country  In  which  mlnorltlee  have 
not  received  equal  treatment,  as  the  'writer 
of  this  article  learned  on  a  trip  across  the 
entire  country  of  Israel.) 

(By  Frederic  S.  Marqvuirdt) 
Jerusalem. — Israel,  which  was  created  to 
cure  one  of  the  world's  most  persistent  mi- 
nority problems,  faces  some  minority  prob- 
lems of  Its  o'wn. 

First  and  foremost,  of  course.  Is  that  pre- 
sented by  the  Arabs  who  live  In  Israel. 
There  are  260,000  of  them,  and  they  con- 
stitute a  little  more  than  10  i>ercent  of  the 
population.    Their  standard  of  living  Is  far 


higher  than  that  of  the  average  Arab  In 
neighboring  states.  But  they  have  not  been 
Integrated  into  the  population  of  Israel,  and 
there  Isn't  much  chance  that  they  will  be. 

American  totirlsts  are  driven  through 
"Arab  'villages"  and  sho'wn  "Arab  schools" 
and  given  statistics  about  "Arab  health." 
In  some  respects,  the  concern  of  the  Jews 
for  their  Arab  fellow  citizens  Is  much  like 
the  concern  of  the  Americans  for  the  Indi- 
ans on  the  Navajo  Reservation.  But  It  Is 
only  the  exceptional  Arab,  as  It  Is  only  the 
exceptional  Indian,  who  is  Integrated  into 
the  society  outside  of  his  native  village. 

Shmuel  Toledarjo.  adviser  to  Israel  Presi- 
dent Levi  Eshkol  on  Arab  affairs,  admits 
quite  candidly  that  he  doesn't  expect  Arabs 
to  become  patriotic  Israel  citizens. 

"The  Arab  Is  not  willing  to  sing  'Hatlkvah" 
every  morning  when  he  gets  up."  Toledano 
said  recently  referring  to  Israel's  national 
anthem.  "And  I  dont  expect  him  to  do  so," 
added  Toledano. 

"But  I  believe  that  the  Arab  in  Israel  can, 
without  turning  his  back  on  Arablsm,  con- 
tinue seeing  himself  belonging  to  the  Arab 
nation  and  also  to  be  a  law-abiding  citizen. 

In  the  meantime,  because  of  the  excellent 
public  health  services  In  Israel,  the  Arabs 
have  a  birth  rate  nearly  three  times  as  high 
as  the  Jews. 

They  own  about  half  of  the  television  sets 
In  Israel,  largely  because  until  a  week  ago 
the  only  {urograms  available  came  from  Arab 
nations.  And  they  listen.  In  their  native 
language,  to  the  "hate  Israel"  campaign 
which  holds  the  Arab  countries  together. 

Israel  Arabs  don't  serve  in  the  national 
defense  forces.  As  Toledano  pointed  out  In 
an  Interview  with  the  New  York  Times, 
Arab  university  graduates  can't  find  Jobs. 
Arab  workers  have  difficulty  In  getting  houses 
near  Industries. 

Although  the  Israeli  Government  has  paid 
(5.7  million  to  settle  claims  of  Israel  Arabs 
and  has  returned  10,000  acres  of  land  to 
them,  they  are  far  from  satisfied  with  their 
lot. 

What  the  Israel  Arabs  want.  Is  for  Israel 
to  readmit  the  1.3  million  Arab  refugees  who 
fled  the  country  when  Independence  was  de- 
clared in  1948. 

President  Nasser  of  Egypt  has  indicated 
the  readmlsslon  of  the  refugees  would  lead 
to  a  general  settlement  between  all  the  Arab 
countries  and  Israel.  He  has  also  admitted 
this  solution  Is  Impossible.  For  2.5  million 
Israelis  could  not  absorb  1.3  million  Arabs 
■without  making  the  Jews  once  more  a  minor- 
ity In  what  they  have  always  considered  their 
homeland. 

And  that  was  not  what  world  Jewry  had 
In  mind  when  It  created,  with  considerable 
help  from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  Jewish  State  of  Israel. 

Israel  Is  'willing  as  Its  spokesmen  have  re- 
peatedly promised,  to  admit  refugee  Arabs 
whose  husbands,  wives,  parents  or  children 
live  In  Israel,  and  to  pay  compensation  for 
property  left  behind  by  the  others.  But 
they  win  do  this  only  as  part  of  a  general 
settlement. 

"It  Is  true,"  a  government  spokesman  told 
me,  "that  some  500.000  Arabs  left  what  Is 
now  Israel  during  the  war  of  Independence. 
We  did  not  drive  them  out.  They  left  of 
their  own  volition  and  now  have  grown  to 
more  than  1  million.  But  while  600.000 
Arabs  left  this  country,  more  than  that 
number  of  Jews  have  come  here  from  Arab 
countries.  They  were  forced  to  leave  their 
homes  and  businesses  behind  them.  We 
have  pn-ovlded  them  with  new  homes  and 
employment. 

"What  this  tmiounts  to  is  an  exchange  of 
pwpvilatlon.  much  like  that  between  the  Mos- 
lems and  the  Hindus  when  India  was  parti- 
tioned. But  while  we  have  absorbed  the 
refugees  coming  to  Israel,  the  Arab  nations — 
with  the  exception  of  Jordan — have  refused 
to  absorb  refugees  going  to  their  cotintrles." 
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The  Arab  nationality  problem  In  Israel  and 
the  Arab  reTugee  problem  outolde  of  larael 
are  the  most  acute  minority  problems  facing 
the  less  than  2.5  million  Jews  who  are  sur- 
rounded by  more  than  60  million  Arabs. 

Less  evident,  but  in  some  respects  equally 
serious,  is  the  problem  of  the  Sephardlc  Jew. 

In  "The  Source."  a  book  which  moet 
I.^raelis  believe  is  fair  to  their  country,  James 
Mlchener  dwells  on  the  problem  of  the 
Sep^..lrcllm,  those  Jews  who  have  come  to 
I.^raei  t:  >m  Spain,  the  countrlee  of  northern 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 

While  the  Sephardlc  Jews  number  nearly 
half  the  country's  population,  the  .Ashkenazl 
Jews,  who  came  from  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe,  hold  95  percent  of  the  good  Jobs  In 
goveriiment,  and  In  private  Industry. 

"The  reason  Is  very  simple,"  an  Israeli 
told  me.  "A  Jew  educated  In  Poland  or  Ger- 
many or  Austria  or  Yugoslavia  Is  far  better 
equ:pp€<l  to  hold  a  Job  In  modern  society 
than,  say  a  Yemenite  who  until  a  few  years 
ago  was  leading  the  pastoral  life  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages," 

n.at.  of  course  l.s  exactly  what  the  white 
Mlsslssippian  say;  about  his  Negro  fellow 
clti/en. 

No  one  should  niii;;r*7e  the  minority  prob- 
lems in  Israel  I  found  no  one  In  Israel 
wi.o  d  -es  But  perhaps,  Americans  will  feel 
less  defensive  about  their  own  minority  prob- 
lems when  they  realize  that  similar  problems 
CKCur  In  a  nation  that  was  created  to  elimi- 
nate a  minority  problem. 

(From   the   .Arizona  Republic,  Apr.   10,  1966] 
JuDCMENT  Incomplete  on  Iseacl 

I  Nom.— This  is  the  flnal  article  In  a  Re- 
public series  on  Israel;  written  during  a  10- 
day  visit  to  the  tiny  republic.  It  attempts 
to  draw  up  a  balance  sheet  on  the  new  na- 
tion .s  successes  and  failure  \ 

By   Frederic  S.  Marquardt) 

jERfSALEM — Israel  will  be  18  years  old  next 
nionth  I:  has  come  a  long  way  since  the 
r:;;ted  Nat;  .ns  decided  to  pwxtltlon  Palestine 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs 

During  Its  brief  life  aa  a  nation,  Israel 
has  won  two  wars,  tripled  It^  fxipulatlon.  In- 
creased Ita  geographical  size  by  28  percent, 
and  established  for  Its  people  the  highest 
standard  of  living  In  the  Middle  Bast. 

More  than  50  new  nations  have  set  up 
housekeeping  since  World  War  n,  and  none 
of  them  can  rival  Israel  In  solid  acompllsh- 
mentd  It  seems  to  me  tkat  there  are  at  least 
three  reasons  for  this  success. 

P.rst,  the  Israelis  m'.ist  succeed  to  sur- 
vive There  are  few  inducements  to  hard 
w  .rk  that  can  compare  with  the  certain 
knowledge  that  any  slackening  In  national 
efT  irt    '.vii:    lead    to    national    extinction. 

.-^e-or.d,  tliere  Ls  the  willingness  of  nearly 
all  Jews  to  work  and  work  hard,  if  they  are 
assured  that  they  will  not  be  robbed  of  the 
fri;lt»s  ,  f  their  labor.  When  I  ask  why  Israel 
hid  Jone  so  much  better  with  independence 
than  other  new  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
I  was  usually  told,  "It's  the  people." 

Finally,  of  course,  there  Is  the  maaslve 
aid  that  has  come  from  abroad.  But  sim- 
ilar aid  has  gone  to  other  countrlee  and  has 
not  been  used  to  such  good  advantage. 

Israel  has  accomplished  the  primary  pur- 
pose for  which  It  was  established.  It  has 
provided  a  home  for  the  tragic  survivors  of 
Nazi  barbarism  -The  Jewish  refugee  camps 
o'  E'-.r-^pe  Nor^ii  Africa,  and  the  Middle 
£,■-'-■  !■,  tve  biHni  cVe.irt'd, 

A:  'i-.e  s..:ne  time,  Israel  Is  responsible — 
!:.  f  .  ■  \:  .east — for  the  creation  of  Arab 
rcrui-ee  c.n.ps  In  Syria.  Lebanon.  Jordan,  and 
In  the  Oaza  strip  which  Is  ruled  by  the 
Unitf'd  Arab  Republic  Here  1.3  million  up- 
rootjKl  refugees  live  at  little  more  than  a 
s:'>-:-ter.  f  >>ve!.  with  the  United  Nations 
pr    ■  :.i:::i;  .T.  ;-h  of  their  food  and  shelter. 

TVe  re'  ice.-i  are.  of  course,  a  bone  In  the 
thr  at     f  -.he  ,*ir  ib  nations.     If  such  leaders 


aa  United  Arab  Republic  President  Oamal 
Abdel  Nasser  are  to  be  believed,  they  are  the 
main  sttimbllng  block  to  normal  relations 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  world.  Yet  Nas- 
ser himself  has  said  It  Is  Impossible  to  expect 
larael  to  absorb  the  Palestinian  refugees  and 
their  children. 

The  Israelis  claim  the  figure  of  1.3  million 
refugees  Is  false.  They  say  only  650,000  Arabs 
left  what  Is  now  Israel;  that  the  others  are 
either  phony  statistics  to  swell  the  amount 
of  relief  made  available,  or  are  Arabs  who  en- 
tered the  campe  In  order  to  get  food  and 
housing  without  working  for  It. 

How  the  Arab-Israel  Impasse  will  finally 
be  settled  Is  anyone's  guess.  The  Israelis 
think  18  years  Is  long  enough.  They  say 
they  have  shown  their  ability  to  create  a 
state  and  that  there  Is  no  chance  that  the 
Arabs  will  push  them  Into  the  sea. 

The  Arabs  say  18  years  Is  a  small  span  of 
time  compared  with  the  2.000  years  that 
the  Jews  waited  for  a  chance  to  return  to 
Israel.    They  too  can  wait. 

Although  they  realize  the  necessity  of  liv- 
ing in  a  garrison  state,  for  decades  If  need 
be,  moet  of  the  Israelis  with  whom  I  have 
talked  are  mainly  Interested  In  the  sort  of  a 
nation  they  are  creating.  They  are  proud  of 
their  viable  economy,  although  they  quickly 
acknowledge  the  help  they  received  from 
friendly  governments  and  from  Individual 
Jews  living  abroad. 

They  exult  In  their  ability  to  run  a  demo- 
cratic government.  In  which  the  rights  of 
the  citizen  are  amply  safe-guarded  and  the 
franchise  Is  protected.  "We  don't  have  a  new 
government  every  other  month,  like  Syria 
does,"  one  official  told  me.  "Nor  do  we  have 
a  king  like  Jordan,  nor  a  dictator  like  Egypt." 

And  yet,  the  question  which  seems  to 
bother  many  Israelis  Is  whether  material  and 
political  success  Is  enough.  "We  dldnt  g^> 
through  all  this  Just  to  establish  another 
country  like,  say  Lebanon,"  an  iaraeU>|old 
me. 

"We  think  Judaism,  from  which  came  the 
concept  of  one  Ood,  has  much  to  give  the 
world.  Whether  this  can  best  be  done  by 
concentrating  all  of  the  world's  Jews  In 
Israel,  or  by  maintaining  rellg^lous  and  other 
ties  between  Israel  and  the  Jews  who  live 
outside  its  borders — that's  a  question  that 
simply  cannot  be  answered  now." 

If  Israel  remains  within  its  present  borders, 
It  cannot — in  the  opinion  of  moet  experts — 
ever  be  the  home  of  every  Jew  in  the  world. 
Aa  now  constituted,  Israel  might  provide  a 
livelihood  for  another  3  to  3  million  people. 
But  there  are  5  million  Jews  In  the  United 
States,  and  perhaps  2.5  million  In  Rtissia. 

Very  few  American  Jews — eetimated  at 
10.000  to  date — have  gone  to  live  In  Israel. 
The  possibility  of  bringing  Russian  Jews  to 
Israel  Is  an  academic  subject  since  the 
UJB.SR.  wont  allow  its  Jews  to  emigrate. 
Nor  is  anyone  sure  that  any  large  number 
of  Jews  in  Russia  want  to  go  to  Israel. 

Whether  further  large-scale  immigration 
will  take  place  remains  to  be  seen.  If  It 
does  not,  I  imagine  the  Israel  Govermnent 
will  attempt  to  exert  an  influence  on  the 
Jews  of  the  world.  This  could  develop  into 
something  like  the  relationship  between  the 
Vatican  and  Catholics  throughout  the  world 
or  it  could  pose  the  question  of  dual  alle- 
giance which  some  observers,  Jewish  and 
non-Jewish  alike,  have  predicted 

"Ask  a  hundred  Jews  where  Israel  goes 
from  here,"  one  official  In  Tel  Aviv  told  me, 
"and  you'll  get  a  hundred  dlflferent  answers. 
But  one  thing  is  certain.  We  have  no  In- 
tention of  losing  what  we  have  won." 

After  the  United  Nations  had  passed  its 
resolution  partitioning  Palestine,  I  heard 
Chalm  Welzmann  deliver  a  moving  speech 
of  thanks  to  the  other  delegates.  He  was 
the  Russian  Jew  who  had  wrimg  the  Balfour 
Declaration  from  Britain  and  had  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the 
Jewish  homeland  In  the  Holy  Land. 


Dr.  Welzmann,  a  world  famed  chemist  later 
to  become  the  first  President  of  Israel,  pre- 
dicted that  the  new  state  would  contribute 
to  the  peace  and  progress  of  the  Middle  East. 
It  hasnt  borne  out  that  promise. 

History  may  yet  show  that  Israel's  presence 
In  the  Middle  East  has  created  tensions  that 
caimot  be  overcome  without  bringing  on 
world  war  IIL 

History  may  also  record  that  the  creation 
of  Israel  was  the  prod  that  roused  the  Arab 
countries  out  of  their  age-old  lethargy  and 
turned  them  into  modern,  progressive  states. 

In  short,  the  returns  arent  In  on  the 
experiment  launched  by  the  United  Nations 
18  years  ago.  But  the  creation  of  a  Western 
state  In  the  Middle  East  is  a  fascinating  piece 
of  history  any  way  you  look  at  it. 


INEQUITIES  IN  THE  DRAPT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  2  weeks  ago  I  discussed  the 
Inequitable  results  of  the  practice  of  al- 
locating draft  calls  by  State  quotas.  I 
described  how  this  practice,  which  Is  part 
of  our  present  selective  service  law,  re- 
sulted in  induction  of  married  men  In 
some  States,  while  single  men  in  other 
States  have  not  yet  been  called.  It  also 
is  resulting  in  the  induction  of  men  in 
some  States  at  a  younger  age  than  men 
in  other  States,  despite  present  selective 
service  policy  of  taking  the  oldest  men 
first  in  each  priority  of  the  1-A  classi- 
fication. 

I  stated  at  that  time: 

In  a  different  mobilization  situation,  with 
higher  demands  for  manpower,  the  system  of 
allocating  draft  calls  by  State  quotas  could 
produce  even  harsher  results  than  It  has  so 
far. 

To  show  how  this  could  happen,  I 
would  like  to  present  a  model  of  how 
the  system  could  operate  as  between  two 
States,  one  with  a  population  of  5  mil- 
lion, and  20,000  young  men  in  the  classi- 
fication 1-A;  the  other  with  a  popula- 
tion half  as  large  and  10,000  1-A's. 

This  model,  with  fair  assumptions  as 
to  the  number  of  men  in  each  priority 
of  induction,  and  assuming  a  draft  call 
to  be  filled  by  the  two  States  for  the 
month  of  April  1966  of  6,000  men,  would 
operate  in  that  month  to  bring  in  the 
induction  of  20-year-olds  in  the  second 
State,  whereas  draft  boards  tn  the  first 
State  would  still  be  calling  21iyear-olds. 
Assuming  the  call  of  6,000  continues  for 
the  month  of  May  1966,  the  State  quota 
system,  as  applied  to  these  States,  would 
result  in  the  first  State  being  able  to  meet 
its  quota  by  dipping  down  into  the  pool 
of  single  19-year-olds,  while  the  other 
State  would  have  to  not  only  take  all  of 
its  single  1-A's,  but  in  addition,  would 
have  to  induct  a  large  number  of  married 
men  in  the  23  to  25  age  group. 

Hence,  on  the  basis  of  only  two 
monthly  calls  for  only  two  States,  the 
following  inequality  would  arise:  the  last 
man  drafted  in  Februai-y  1966  in  State  A 
would  be  approximately  19  years  and  2 
months  old  and  would  be  single,  while 
the  last  man  drafted  in  February  1966 
in  State  B  would  be  approximately  23 
years  and  9  months  old  and  would  be 
married.  The  difference  in  their  ages  is 
even  more  striking  than  in  the  previous 
month:  over  3  years  and  6  months. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  this  model  into  the  Record. 
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This  model  was  prepared  by  Mr.  John 
Blew,  a  3d  year  student  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  who  has  done  an  extensive 


study  of  this  subject.  I  want  to  com- 
mend him  for  his  Initiative  and  for  his 
diligence  in  preparing  these  studies. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prliited  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Unequai.  Theatt^emt  is  Time  in  tecx  Mrhod  or  Sei.ection  or  Mjcn 
roB  Military  Sebvice:  A  Model 

The  consequence  of  selection  for  a  2-month  period  will  be  exam- 
ined.   The  following  assumptions,  as  of  Januaiy  1,  1966,  are  made: 


Population 

Number  of  men  In  class  1-A.. 

(1)  Delinquents..  

(2)  Volunteers  (for  tiie  draft) 

(3)  Single  men,  age  19  to  25 

(4)  Married  men,  age  19  to  25 

(5)  All  men,  age  26  to  35 t.. 

(6)  All  men,  age  18>i  to  19 "W."" 

Credit  available T^. 

Age  breakdown  within  subgroup  (c),  single  men,  19  to  25 
(and  those  married  subsequent  to  August  1965  in  that  age 
group) :  • 

Age  25 

Age  24 

Age  23 

Age  22 

Age  21 

Age  20 

Age  18 

Age  breakdown  within  subgroup  (d),  married  men,  19  to  25: 

Age  25 

Age  24 

Age  23 

Age  22 

Age  21 

Age  20 

Age  19 


State  A 


5,000,000 


State  B 


2,500,000 


20,000 

10,000 

50 

10 

100 

75 

7,500 

2,500 

4.500 

2.400 

2,850 

2,515 

5.000 

2,000 

2,000 

600 

700 

150 

850 

200 

900 

325 

1,000 

475 

1,100 

550 

1,300 

600 

1,650 

700 

1,000 

750 

775 

675 

700 

625 

625 

400 

575 

278 

475 

228 

350 

160 

If  we  assume  a  national  draft  call  for  the  month  of  January  1966 
of  6,000  men,  the  National  Director  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
will  allocate  that  call  between  States  A  and  B  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing formula:  , 
a-f-b+c 
A-l-B  +  C  <°+^+P)  =State  gross  quota 

State  gross  quota— (b-f-c)  =State  net  quota 

Where- 
as Niunber  of  men  in  the  State  available  for  military  service. 
b  =  Number  of  men  from  the  State  who  had  been  Inducted. 
c=:  Number  of  men  from  the  State  In  the  Armed  Forces  by  enlistment. 
A=  Sum  of  the  "a's"  for  all  States. 
B  =  Sum  of  the  "b's"  for  all  States. 
C  =  Sum  of  the  "c's"  for  all  States. 

D= United  States  Armed  Forces  Increment  by  Induction  and  enlist- 
ment. 

Applying  this  formula  to  State  A,  a  net  quota  of  3,780  men  to  be 
selected  therefrom  is  established  In  the  following  manner: 


20,000-1-2,000 
30,000-1-2,500 


(2,500-1-6,000)  = 

.68X8,500= 

5,780= State  A  gross  quota 
6,780-2,000= 

3,780= State  A  net  quota 

Similarly,  applying  this  formula  to  state  B,  a  net  quota  of  2,220 
men  to  be  selected  therefrom  Is  established: 


10,000-1-500 


(2,600-1-6,000)  = 


30,000-1-2,500' 

.32X8,500= 

2,720=State  B  gross  quota 
2,720-500=2,220=State  B  net  quota 

We  now  examine  the  application  of  these  quotas  to  the  subgroups 
of  class  1-A  In  each  State,  according  to  the  order  prescribed  under  the 
act: 


Delinquents 

Volunteers 

Nonvolunteers: 

(1)  Single  men,  19  to  25: 

Age  25 

Age  24 

Age  23 

Age  22 

Age  21 

Age  20 


Total. 


State  A 


3,780 


States 


60 

10 

100 

75 

700 

150 

850 

200 

900 

325 

1,000 

475 

180 

650 

435 

2,220 


Thus,  In  the  month  of  Jantiary  1966,  the  State  quota  method  of 
selection  results  in  the  fulfillment  of  State  A's  quota  by  the  selection 
of  all  delinquents,  all  voltmteers  and  single  men  age  25  through  age 
21  years  and  10  months.  That  stlU  leaves  920  single  men  age  21 
available  to  fill  the  February  1966  quota  of  State  A  (assuming,  for 
simplicity,  a  static  situation).  Meanwhile,  In  State  B,  It  was  neces- 
sary to  select  aU  delinquents,  all  voltmteers  and  single  men  age  25 
through  age  20  years  and  3  months.  Hence,  on  the  basis  of  only  one 
monthly  call  for  only  two  States,  the  following  Inequality  has  arisen: 
the  last  man  drafted  in  January  1966  In  State  A  was  approximately 
21  years  and  10  months  old,  while  the  last  man  drafted  in  January 
1966  in  State  B  was  approximately  20  years  and  3  months  old.  Al- 
though both  men  were  single,  the  difference  In  their  ages  is  striking: 
over  1  year  and  6  months. 

This  selection  eige  disparity  becomes  more  pronounced  when  the 
national  draft  call  for  February  1966  Is  satisfied.  If  we  aseimae  that 
the  February  caU,  as  was  its  January  counterpart,  is  for  6.000  men, 
the  National  Director  of  the  Selective  Service  System  will  allocate 
that  call  between  States  A  and  B  according  to  the  formula  set  out  on 
page  2,  supra.  Applying  this  formula  to  State  A,  and  assimilng  a 
February  "credit"  of  2,500  men,  a  net  quota  of  3,660  men  to  be  se- 
lected therefrom  Is  established  In  the  following  manner : 

Number  of  men  avail&ble  for  service =Ntmiber  available  Jan.  I  less 
in  State  A  number  selected  in  January 

-20,000-3,780 
-16,220 
Number  of  men  available  for  service= 10,000— 2,220 
in  State  B 

=  7,780 
16,220-|-2,500,„  „^  ,  ,  ,^, 

,(2.800-1-6,000)-  / 


24,000+2,800 


.70X8,800= 

6.160= State  A  gross  quota 
6,160-2,500= 

3,660= State  A  net  quota 

(Note. — A  credit  of  300  men  for  State  B  is  assumed  for  February, 
thus  producing  the  figure  of  2,800  (2,500-)-300) .) 

Similarly,  applying  this  formula  to  State  B,  a  net  quota  of  2,340 
men  to  be  selected  therefrom  is  established: 


7,780-1-300 
24,00Of  2,800 


(2,800-H5,000)  = 

^^(8  800)  = 
26,800'*'*"' 
.30X8,800= 

2.640= State  B  gross  quota 

2  040 3(X)= 

2,340=  State  6  net  quota 

We  now  examine  the  application  of  these  quotas  to  the  subgroups 
of  class  1-A  in  each  State,  according  to  the  order  prescribed  under  the 
act: 


State  A 

State  B 

Non  volunteers: 

(1)  Single  men,  19  to  25: 

Age  21           .'. 

920 

1,300 
1,440 

Age  20 

lies 

Age  19 

1,700 

(2)  Married  men,  IS  to  26: 

Age  26 

'm 

Age  24 : 

876 

Age  23 

180 

Total 

3,660 

2,840 

Thus,  In  the  month  of  February  1966,  the  State  quota  method  of 
selection  results  In  the  fulfillment  of  State  A's  quota  by  the  selection 
of  the  remaining  920  single  men  age  21,  all  single  men  age  20,  and 
1,440  single  men  age  19,  leaving  some  210  single  men  age  19  available 
for  the  March  1966  call.  MeanwhUe,  in  State  B,  it  was  necessary  to 
select  all  remaining  single  men  and  then  to  dip  into  the  married 
men  subgroup  to  select  all  married  men  age  25,  all  married  men  age 
24,  and  some  150  married  men  age  23.  [Hence,  on  the  basis  of  only 
two  monthly  calls  for  only  two  States,  the  following  Inequality 
would  arise:  the  last  man  drafted  In  February  1966  In  State  A  was 
approximately  19  years  and  2  months  old  and  was  single,  while  the 
last  man  drafted  In  February  1966  in  State  B  was  approximately  23 
years  and  9  months  old  and  was  married.  The  difference  in  their  ages 
and  their  marital  status  is  even  more  striking  than  in  the  previous 
month:  over  3  years  and  6  months,  one  being  married  and  the  other 
single.] 
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CHEDDAR  CHEESE  IMPORTS 
SHOULD  BE  CURTAnJSD 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Mr.  President,  section 

22  of  the  Agricultural  Act,  as  amended, 
was  passed  by  Congress  to  achieve  the 
Intent  of  the  price  support  program. 
Under  this  act  Import  quotas  or  In- 
creased import  fees  can  be  set  as  needed 
to  achieve  parity  prices  for  farmers,  as 
set  forth  under  the  section  201  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1&49. 

The  suggested  increase  In  Import 
quotas  for  Cheddar  cheese  would  be  in 
direct  opposiiion  to  the  stated  purpose 
of  section  22. 

Importing  more  cheese  into  this  coun- 
try would  result  in  lower  prices  being 
paid  to  dairy  farmers.  This  is  another 
move  which  will  result  in  keeping  the 
farmer  on  the  bottom  rung  of  the  eco- 
nomic ladder  in  this  country. 

This  proposed  action  is  not  designed  to 
supplement  the  price  support  programs 
as  set  up  under  law.  The  stated  pur- 
pose Ls  to  keep  prices  down  by  increasing 
Cheddar  cheese  quotas. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  call- 
ing for  the  Tariff  Commission  study  as^ 
10    the   advisability   of   higher   Cheddar 
cheese  import  quotas,  said : 

The  actions  are  In  response  to  the  decline 
In  V  3.  milk  production  that  has  taken  place 
In  recent  months,  and  the  rise  In  the  prices 
of  cheese  Tbey  will  help  alleviate  an  Im- 
balance In  manufacturing  milk  supplies 
which  haa  developed  as  cheese  and  butter 
manufacturers  compete  for  existing  supplies 
of  rrianufacturing  milk.  Strong  demand  for 
cheese  Is  diverting  milk  from  butter  produc- 
tion. 

The  problem  here  is  that  the  price 
being  paid  to  the  dairy  farmer  for  milk 
is  too  low.  and  because  of  this  many 
farmers  are  netting  out  of  the  dairy  busl- 
nes."^  The  result  is  declining  production 
and  a  shortage  of  milk. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  ad- 
mitted this.  The  Secretary  calls  the 
American  dairy  farmer  "among  the 
ioup.st  paid  of  all  producers"  who 
receives  'an  equivalent  wage  averaging 
hardly  more  than  50  cents  an  hour." 
The  Secretary  made  this  statement  on 
March  31.  1966.  at  the  time  he  was 
raising  the  minimum  levels  of  support 
for  milk  and  dairy  products,  seeing  the 
problems  arising  from  decreasing  milk 
production. 

Or.  the  same  day.  he  announced  an  In- 
crea.se  in  Cheddar  cheese  quotas  for  this 
fl.scal  year,  and  called  for  a  Tariff  Com- 
mi.^-ion  study  of  a  proposal  for  higher 
unports  m  the  future. 

A  quota  increase  will  not  solve  any- 
thing. Foreign  countries  will  sell  us 
cheese  made  from  their  surplus  milk. 
When  their  supplies  get  short,  we  will 
have  to  look  elsewhere  for  supplies.  But 
then  It  will  be  too  late,  because  an  In- 
crease in  imports  will  mean  that  the 
price  paid  for  milk  will  drop  and  dairy 
farmers  will  have  one  more  reason  for 
going  into  some  other  business,  as  too 
many  are  already  doing.  This  is  creat- 
ing a  shortage  of  milk  at  a  tune  when  the 
population  is  growing   and  wlien  more 


and  more  young  children  need  the  moet 
nutritional  food  available. 

What  Is  needed  is  a  long-range  look 
into  the  market  for  dair^  products  to 
make  svire  that  no  action  Is  taken  which 
will  result  in  lower  incomes  for  dairy 
farmers.  The  consumer  is  dependent  on 
a  growing  dairy  Industry  which  can  sup- 
ply his  needs. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  rais- 
ing of  Cheddar  Import  quotas  would  de- 
press farm  prices,  just  the  opposite  of 
the  stated  purpose  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  This  act  has  the  intended 
purix>se  of  guaranteeing  that  farmers 
receive  parity  prices  for  their  products 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  adequate  sup* 
plies  are  produced. 

While  the  Cheddar  cheese  market  is 
only  part  of  the  dairy  industry,  the  price 
paid  for  manufacturing  milk  for  cheese 
has  a  major  effect  on  the  entire  dairy 
industry.  Increased  cheese  imports  mean 
the  farmer  will  be  paid  less  for  his  milk. 
This  milk  is  the  reserve  supply  for  the 
fluid  milk  market.  As  the  price  for 
manufacturing  milk  falls,  he  will  cut 
productldb  of  this  reserve  milk  which  will 
be  needed,  and  which  is  a  hedge  against 
future  demands  for  milk. 

The  increases  in  import  quotas  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  mesms  that 
farm  prices  will  fall  even  further  below 
parity.  More  dairy  farmers  will  leave 
the  farms.  This  trend  will  lead  to  severe 
shortages,  and  Inflationary  prices  always 
follow  shortages.  In  the  long  run,  the 
consumer  will  pay  more  for  milk  and  for 
dairy  products  if  this  is  allowed  to  hap- 
pen. 

The  Congress — recognizing  the  need 
for  a  sound  domestic  farm  economy — 
has  passed  legislation  designed  to  this 
end.  Dairy  farming  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est segments  of  agriculture,  as  milk  and 
dairy  products  add  up  to  about  a  quarter 
of  all  food  bought  by  consumers. 

The  dairy  farmer  has  been  taking  it 
on  the  chin  for  too  long.  The  recent 
price  support  level  announced  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  not  enough. 
The  1967  budget  called  for  an  80-percent 
slash  in  school  milk  funds.  Margarine 
is  being  substituted  for  butter  in  welfare 
distribution  progrtims  and  in  feeding  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Is  the  purpose  of  tills  to  sacriflce  the 
farmer  on  the  altar  of  cheap  food?  It 
should  always  be  remembered  that  the 
costs  of  packaging,  transportation,  han- 
dling, taxes,  and  wages  have  gone  up, 
while  the  farmer's  income  has  gone 
down.  These  costs  are  the  villains  who 
are  giving  the  American  housewife  flts 
with  her  budget.  When  the  housewife 
adds  up  the  cost  of  food,  she  can  figure 
that  the  cost  of  food  went  up  61  percent 
after  It  left  the  farm.  What  has  hap- 
pened is  that  since  1951  farm  prices  went 
down  13  percent  while  food  prices  jumped 
17  percent. 

The  request  for  increased  quotas  for 
Cheddar  cheese  Is  not  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  farmers  or  the  consimaers,  and  in 
the  long  run  will  result  in  inflationary 
prices  for  dtiiry  products. 

The  purpose  of  the  Agrlculturtd  Act  of 
1949,  as  I  have  stated,  is  to  achieve  par- 


ity prices  for  farmers,  In  order  to  guar- 
antee adequate  supplies  for  the  con- 
sumer. Section  22  was  passed  to  achieve 
the  Intent  of  the  price  program.  The 
dairy  farmer  Is  entitled  to  increased  sup- 
port levels  by  any  yardstick. 

Requests  for  higher  cheese  quotas 
would  be  a  step  in  the  opposite  direction 
and  must  be  denied. 


EXPORT  QUOTAS  ON  CATTLE  HIDES 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  announced  not 
long  ago  that  it  was  imposing  export 
quotas  on  cattle  liides,  calf  and  kip  skins, 
and  bovine  leathers. 

The  Department's  armotmcement  was 
seriously  questioned  In  Congress  and  in 
many  sectors  of  our  economy. 

Most  observers  feel  that  the  action  was 
unwise  and  unwarranted  and,  instead  of 
reducing  domestic  inflation,  will  only 
adversely  affect  farm  income  and  our 
policy  to  expand  exports,  particularly 
of  farm  products. 

On  April  26,  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished a  thoughtful  editorial  relating 
to  this  problem  and  called  on  the  admin- 
istration to  eliminate  the  quotas  on  hide 
exports,  I  recommend  this  editorial  to 
all  my  colleagues,  Mr.  President,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
about  the  export  controversy  be  placed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Quota  on  Hides 

In  placing  quotas  on  exports  of  American 
livestock  hides,  the  Johnson  administration 
hoped  to  strike  a  blow  against  domestic  In- 
flation. Instead,  the  administration  has  been 
taking  a  beating — domestically  and  Interna- 
tionally. 

Its  troubles  started  when  shoe  manufac- 
turers complained  about  the  rising  prices  for 
hides.  The  Commerce  Department  came  up 
with  the  solution  of  placing  controls  on  ex- 
ports. This  move  had  the  effect  of  checking 
hide  prices.  But  shoe  manufacturers  have 
decided  to  Increase  their  prices  anyway,  while 
meatpackers  and  hide  exporters  complain 
that  curbing  their  foreign  sales  will  serve  to 
Increase  the  deficit  In  the  Nation's  balance 
of  payments. 

Meat  and  hide  Interests  are  particularly 
Incensed  that  the  Commerce  Department 
heeded  the  pleas  of  the  shoe  Industry  at 
their  expense.  They  point  out  that  they 
have  been  under  pressure  from  the  admin- 
istration to  expand  their  export  markets. 
Their  reward  for  doing  so  Is  a  restrictive 
quota. 

Commerce  has  now  decided  to  listen  to 
complaints,  but  the  damage  has  been  done. 
Shoe  manufacturers  have  raised  their  prices. 
Exporters  report  that  they  have  had  to  cut 
back  on  their  foreign  orders.  Packers  are 
talking  of  slowing  the  rate  of  cattle  slaughter, 
which  might  mean  higher  prices  for  hides 
and  for  meat.  And  the  establishment  of  a 
quota  system  on  exports  to  keep  prices  arti- 
ficially low  Is  no  more  In  keeping  with  the 
administration's  objective  of  trade  liberali- 
sation than  the  Imposition  of  Import  quotas 
to  keep  prices  artificially  high. 

The  decision  Is  as  wrong  In  principle  as  It 
was  In  procedure.  It  Is  time  for  the  admin- 
istration to  take  the  cxu-be  off  hide  exports 
by  junking  the  quota  system. 
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REQUIREMENT  BY  FHA  OF  ESCROW 
DEPOSITS  ON  HOMES  UNDER  CON- 
STRUCTION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  April  12,  the  FHA  Issued 
a  new  niling  requiring  builders  to  place 
in  escrow  all  deposits  £ind  downpay- 
ments  received  on  homes  under  con- 
struction that  have  mortgages  insured 
by  the  FHA. 

As  one  who  has  been  a  critic  of  this 
agency  for  some  of  its  policies  I  now 
congratulate  them  on  this  constructive 
action  which  will  give  greater  protection 
to  the  homebuyers  against  unscrupulous 
or  financially  unsound  builders, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  April 
26  in  which  this  new  policy  Is  outlined. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Apr.  26,  1968) 
FHA  Making  Buildeks  Put  in  Escrow  De- 
posits ON  Homes  Being  Built — New  Rule 
Covers  All  Payments  on  Houses  Under 
Construction  With  FHA-Insured  Mort- 
gages 

Washington. — The  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration Is  requiring  builders  to  place  In 
escrow  all  deposits  and  downpayments  re- 
ceived on  homes  under  construction  that 
have  mortgages  Insured  by  the  FHA. 

The  rule,  outlined  in  a  letter  sent  April 
12  to  approved  mortgagees.  Is  "to  assure  re- 
turn of  the  buyer's  deposit  or  downpayment 
when  the  builder  cannot  complete  and  de- 
liver the  property,"  the  FHA  said. 

The  letter  said  that  there  have  been  "sev- 
eral Instances"  of  such  failures  and  that  the 
rule  Is  Intended  to  safeguard  these  funds 
during  construction. 

The  forms  used  to  apply  for  mortgage  in- 
surance, the  FHA  said,  are  being  revised  to 
Incorporate  a  builder's  or  seller's  certifica- 
tion that  deposits  wUl  be  safeguarded.  But 
until  the  revised  forms  are  In  use,  the  letter 
said,  mortgagees  will  be  expected  to  use  their 
influence  to  obtain  voluntary  cooperation  of 
builders  to  assure  the  safety  of  purchasers' 
deposits. 

The  new  rule  doesn't  apply,  the  FHA  said. 
In  cases  where  homes  are  being  custom  built 
on  lots  previously  owned  by  home  buyers. 
However,  this  exemption  doesnt  extend  to 
situations  where  home  buyers  purchased  lots 
from  builders  or  aflUlates,  In  such  cases,  cer- 
tification would  be  required  showing  that 
funds  would  be  held  In  escrow. 

The  new  procedures  leave  It  up  to  the 
builders  to  determine  the  type  of  special 
escrow  accounts  to  be  set  up  to  hold  buyers' 
deposits. 

Under  the  directive,  spot  checks  are  to  be 
made  to  assure  compliance,  and  where  viola- 
tions are  discovered  "the  insuring  office  may 
consider  whether  an  unsatisfactory  risk  de- 
termination is  warranted."  the  letter  said. 


"VIVA  JOHNSON"  IN  MEXICO 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  an  ex- 
cellent summary  of  President  Johnson's 
trip  to  Mexico  10  days  ago  was  written 
by  Anne  Mansfield,  daughter  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  in  the  April  19  issue  of  the 
"Vision  Letter,"  a  weekly  analysis  of 
Latin  American  Afifalrs.  She  writes  that 
"from  beginning  to  end,  the  visit  was  a 
triumph." 


r^ 


I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  re- 
port, bearing,  as  It  does,  such  good  news, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Vision  Letter,  Apr.  19,  1966] 

(Note. — Vision  Washington  reporter,  Anne 

Mansfield,    accompanied    the    President    to 

Mexico  as  a  member  of  the  official  party.    The 

following  Is  taken  from  her  cabled  report.) 

The  crowds  that  lined  the  route  from  Mex- 
ico's International  Airport  to  the  center  of 
the  city  surpassed  the  expectations  of  Mexi- 
can and  United  States  officials.  The  gov- 
ernment of  President  Gustavo  Diaz  obviously 
had  gone  all  out,  organizing  the  reception 
with  a  thoroughness  that  Included  holidays 
to  all  but  the  most  essential  Government 
employees. 

But  It  was  generally  estimated  that  at  least 
half  of  the  parade  route  spectators  were  there 
on  their  own.  President  Johnson  was  openly 
moved.  In  his  best  campaign  style  he 
stopped  the  motorcade  again  and  again  for 
handshaking  forays.  Secret  Service  agents 
of  both  countries  were  catatonic  with  appre- 
hension, but  there  were  no  incidents.  Two 
small  Vietnam  protest  groups  were  swept  up 
by  the  police  long  before  the  U.S.  President 
could  see  them. 

The  atmosphere  was  pure  festival  down  to 
the  marlachl  bands.  The  motorcade  stops 
enabled  the  official  party  and  the  pre^  to 
test  the  feelings  of  the  crowd,  and  the  laugh- 
ter, banter,  and  horseplay  left  no  question 
that  popular  friendship  for  the  "colossus  of 
the  north"  was  at  an  unusual  high. 

Johnson's  speech  following  the  unveiling 
of  the  Lincoln  statue  was  felt  to  be  one  of 
his  best  yet  on  Inter-Amerlcan  affairs.  Ob- 
servers were  deUghted  at  the  strong  emphasis 
on  social  as  well  as  economic  progress.  Pri- 
vate talks  between  Johnson  and  Diaz  Ordaz 
reportedly  were  extremely  cordial.  In  fact, 
from  beginning  to  end,  the  visit  was  a 
triumph.  The  U.S.  President  recognized  It 
and  bathed  In  it. 

This  was  the  first  time  Johnson  had  been 
out  of  the  country  since  taking  over  the 
Presidency  In  1963.  The  trip  was  planned  In 
secrecy  and  every  effort  was  made  to  negate 
Its  Importance.  No  one,  except  the  President 
himself,  knows  quite  why. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Idea  was  the 
President's  own.  He  wanted  to  know  what 
his  reception  abroad  might  be  and  no  foreign 
country  attracts  him  like  Mexico,  across  the 
border  from  his  native  Texas  and  where  he 
spent  his  honeymoon.  There  may  always  be 
an  undercurrent  of  animosity  between 
Texans  and  Mexicans,  but  they  know  each 
other  and  Johnson  likes  moet  of  all  to  feel 
at  home. 

The  trip  was  planned  more  than  2  weeks 
ahead,  but  the  President's  final  decision  was 
not  made  until  Monday  (AprU  11)  and  even 
then,  some  said,  only  after  Mexico's  pleas 
that  he  decide  one  way  or  another. 

Whatever  the  President's  Intention,  there 
can  be  do  doubt  that  he  achieved  It,  an<* 
those  in  Washington  concerned  vrtth  Inter- , 
American  affairs  are  .\s  elated  as  Johnson 
himself.  There  Is  little  question  that  the 
warmth  of  his  reception  heightened  his  In- 
terest In  a  meeting  of  hemisphere  Presidents, 
which  has  been  asked  by  President  Arturo 
Illla  of  Argentina. 

The  Mexico  triumph  also  may  prompt  a 
more  direct  Interest  on  the  President's  part 
In  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  other  Inter- 
Amerlcan  problems — and  In  the  most  per- 
sonal of  recent  Washington  administrations, 
presidential  Interest  Is  the  yeast  for  any 
successful  program. 

When  might  a  meeting  of  hemisphere 
Presidents  be  schediUed?    Probably  not  be- 


fore 1967  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  are 
too  many  presidential  elections  slated  this 
year.  New  Chiefs  of  State  will  be  chosen  In 
Colombia  (May  1).  the  Dominican  Republic 
(June  1),  Bolivia  (July  3),  Brazil  (October 
3),  and  Uruguay  (November  28),  Only  two 
presidential  elections  are  scheduled  next 
year — In  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua,  although 
Ecuador  may  be  added  to  the  list  later. 

Chilean  President  Bduardo  Frel  Is  slowly 
but  surely  overpowering  his  political  oppo- 
nents and  a  hamstringing  congressional  sys- 
tem. The  copper  "Chlleanlzatlon"  bUl,  pav- 
ing the  way  toward  a  mutually  beneficial 
partnership  between  the  Government  and 
U.S.  companies,  is  a  landmark  reform  which 
Is  now  signed  and  sealed.  The  agrarian 
reform,  a  tougher  problem.  Is  still  under 
debate,  but  there  are  signs  that  Frel  will  get 
most  of  what  he  seeks. 

First  step  toward  meaningful  land  reform 
must  be  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
has  passed  the  Chamber,  but  Is  still  xinder 
debate  In  the  Senate.  Article  10  of  the 
charter  states:  "No  one  can  be  deprived  of 
his  property,  or  any  part  of  It,  or  of  the  rights 
over  It,  except  under  judicial  sentence  or 
expropriation  for  the  purpose  of  public 
utility  as  set  down  by  law.  In  this  case, 
prior  indemnification  will  be  given  to  owners 
by  agreement  or  determination  of  the 
courts." 

In  the  Senate,  the  arcane  arts  of  political 
maneuver  have  so  far  blocked  action.  This 
month,  the  votes  of  the  Christian  Democrats 
and  the  Socialist-Communist  alliance  FRAP 
pushed  through  reasonable  modifications  of 
the  law.  But  to  complicate  the  Issue,  the 
Radical  Party  then  proposed  a  further  change 
which  would  have  prohibited  foreign  owner- 
ship of  more  than  25  percent  of  any  property 
or  business  after  1970. 

The  Radical  proposal  ostensibly  dealt  with 
land  tenure  article  10,  but  In  reality  was  an 
assault  on  the  copper  accords  and  was  de- 
signed to  pull  FRAP  votes  away  from  the 
Government.  The  Socialists  and  Communists 
must  vote  for  land  reform,  but  against  "Yan- 
qul  Imperialism"  as  represented  by  the  con- 
tracts with  Braden,  Anaconda,  and  Cerro. 

It  Is  thought  in  Santiago  that  the  Radicals 
are  not  really  trying  to  block  all  land  reform, 
but  are  using  devices  Uke  the  article  10 
amendment  to  force  Frel  to  accept  a  less 
drastic  reform  than  he  would  like.  And  to 
that  extent.  It  appears  that  the  Radicals  will 
succeed.  Prel  cannot  pass  any  law  over  both 
FRAP  and  Radical  opposition.  Nonetheless. 
It  Is  expected  that  a  meaningful  land  reform 
bin  will  be  passed  at  some  point  this  year. 

Before  and  after  his  election  In  1964,  know- 
ing that  the  congressional  system  was 
stacked  against  him,  Frel  often  threatened  he 
would  "go  to  the  people"  In  national 
plebiscites  to  get  his  legislation,  although 
there  are  no  constitutional  provisions  for 
such  a  course.  In  practice,  however,  Prel  has 
played  the  political  game  and  proved  that  he 
Is  a  capable  legislative  practitioner. 

The  country's  multiparty  system  and 
staggered  election  dates  for  the  Senate  have 
combined  to  make  It  virtually  Impossible  for 
a  President  to  carry  with  him  a  legislative 
majority.  And  coalitions  are  Imperfect  In- 
struments for  basic  reform. 

But  In  1964  the  powerful  right-of-center 
Radical  coalition  fell  apart  and  the  voters 
polarized  around  the  Christian  Democrats 
and  FRAP.  Frel  won  the  first  outright 
Chamber  majority  In  this  century  In  1966, 
but  he  still  coiild  not  make  much  headway 
In  the  Senate  where  only  20  of  the  46  seats 
were  up  for  election.  The  Christian  Demo- 
crats Increased  their  strength  from  4  to  16, 

Frel  has  two  factors  on  his  side.  In  Chile, 
unlike  most  L*.tln  American  countries,  the 
lower  house  Is  considered  the  more  power- 
ful. And  there  Is  abeolutely  no  question  but 
what  the  Chilean  public  Is  solidly  behind  the 
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pr86ider:t  and  his  program.  Far  Ihese  rea- 
sons, Frei  has  eschewed  the  dubloiu  plebiscite 
device  and  chosen  to  Inch  hla  program 
through  the  traditionally  difficult  channels 
of  Congrress.     So  far,  he  ;s  winning. 

Air  FVorce  Gen.  Ren6  BarrlentOB  Ortuflo 
may  end  up  as  the  only  candidate  In  Bolivia's 
July  3  presidential  election.  The  only 
polltlcai  power  In  the  country  capable  of  put- 
ting up  any  opposltloii  to  him  Is  the  Nation- 
alist Revolutionary  Movement  (MNR),  but 
a-  the  moment  the  party  seems  splintered 
and  paralyzed  for  lack  of  leadership. 

The  one  man  who  could  provide  that  lead- 
ership is  ousted  President  Victor  Paz  Estens- 
siiro  The  M.VR  national  convention  la  sched- 
uled to  be  held  later  this  month  and  Paz  has 
threatened  U;  return  at  that  time.  He  has 
a  valid  visa  and  Is  now  In  Lima,  but  chances 
th.^t  he  would  actually  reenter  tbe  country 
appear  to  be  dlnnming  Paz  announced  this 
week  that  his  return  would  be  "delayed  " 

Barrient<-)8,  meanwhile.  Is  riding  hlgh.^^Tie 
electoral  machinery  built  by  Paz  to  Insure 
MNR  victory  In  the  past  1.^  now  In  the  hands 
of  the  military,  and  though  the  generals 
claim  neutrality  Barrlentos  la  obviously  the 
official  candidate.  He  has  been  campaigning 
for  months  and  his  popularf?^  among  the 
campeslnos  Is  high. 

Latin  American  demand  for  steel  Is  ex- 
pected to  rise  by  more  than  50  percent  by 
1970,  according  to  a  recent  ECLA  report.  Pro- 
duett^  In  1965  was  8  2  million  Ingot  tons  and 
lmportS""edded  another  3  2  million  tons.  By 
1970  demand  Is  expected  to  Increase  to  18.6 
million  tons  and  by  1975  to  28  million.  If  the 
current  level  of  imports  were  to  be  main- 
tained, according  to  the  study,  Ijatln  Amer- 
ican production  would  have  to  rise  by  87 
percent  in  the  next  5  years  and  by  300  pier- 
cent  by  1975  To  achieve  this  unlikely  goal, 
ECLA  estimates,  would  require  Investments 
of  $5  billion  In  the  coming  decade. 

Despite  official  optimism,  Peruvian  ob- 
servers doubt  there  will  be  any  quick  solu- 
tion In  the  dispute  with  the  International 
Petroleum  Co.  President  Fernando  Belaunde 
Terry  haa  a  tentative  agreement  with  the 
company  which  in  essence  would  sw^  sub- 
soil rights  for  a  long-t«rm  concessionary  con- 
tract. Belau:;de  recently  revealed  his  plan 
to  opposition  party  leaders  Manuel  A.  Odria 
and  Victor  Raul  Haya  de  la  Torre  and  asked 
for  their  support  m  getting  congressional 
authorization  to  negotiate  a  settlement  with- 
out having  to  submit  the  final  terms  to  the 
legislature  for  approval.  So  far.  neither 
Haya  nor  Odrla  has  given  an  answer. 

Top  Latin  American  officials  are  mnHrig 
their  way  to  Japan  in  an  effort  to  booet  trade 
and  Investment.  F<3nowlng  the  recent  visit 
of  Argentine  Foreign  Minister  Miguel  Angel 
Zavala  Ortiz,  Mexico's  Octavlano  Cempoe 
Salas.  secretary  of  industry  and  commerce. 
Is  In  Tokyo  at  the  head  of  a  group  of  promi- 
nent businessmen.  The  Mexicans  hope  to 
boost  sales  of  cotton  and  sugar  and  to  In- 
crease their  own  purchases  of  Japanese 
machinery  and  shlpe.  Also  discussed  was  the 
possibility  of  Japanese  construction  of  a 
m«jor  shipyard  In  Mexico. 

The  9  wise  men  are  getting  like  the 
10  little  Indians:  first  there  were  9.  now 
there  are  5.  and  soon  there  may  be  3. 
Celebrated  in  the  early  days  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  as  the  technical  coordination 
body  of  the  program,  the  nine  have  since 
been  eclipsed  by  the  newer  Inter-American 
Committee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
(CIAP) ,  headed  by  Colombia  r  forceful  Carlos 
Sanz  de  Sant.-imarla  After  the  nine's  powers 
a<raln  were  clipped  at  the  recent  CIES  meet- 
ing la  Buenoe  Aires,  wise  man  R6mulo  de 
A.rr.eida  of-  Brazil  quit  immediately  reduc- 
ing the  group  from  six  to  Sve.  Three  more 
reslgnauons  are  expected  in  the  coming 
weeks 

Prance  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Chilean, 
Peruvian,    and    Ecuadoran    protests    against 


upcoming  atomic  teats  in  the  South  Paclflc. 
French  technicians  contend  there  is  no  dan- 
ger that  contamination  will  spread  the  3.000 
plus  miles  from  the  test  site  to  the  South 
American  mainland.  The  first  tests  are 
slated  for  later  this  year  and  full-scale  hydro- 
gen bomb  explosions  for  1970. 


one  of  US  proud  of  our  jurisdiction  over 
this  vast  area,  but  he  will  need  our  help 
and  support.  .•' 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  R.  NORWOOD, 
NEWLY    APPOINTED    HIGH    COM- 
MISSIONER OF  THE  TRUST  TER- 
RITORY OP  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 
Mr.  INOUYE.     Mr.  President,  William 
R.  Norwood,  administrative  director  for 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  has  been  named 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory  of   the   Pacific   Islands,    effective 
July  1. 

I  was  delighted  by  this  appointment  by 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L. 
Udall  because  I  have  known  Mr.  Norwood 
for  many  years  as  an  extremely  capable 
and  knowledgeable  government  adminis- 
trator and  a  man  of  warm  compassion 
and  understanding. 

Mr.  Norwood  began  his  career  in 
Hawaii  as  a  newspaperman  and  served  as 
the  first  president  of  the  Hawaii  chapter 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild.  After 
7  years  with  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
he  Joined  the  public  relations  staff  of 
Castle  &  Cooke,  one  of  Hawaii's  leading 
business  houses,  and  soon  became  their 
director  of  public  relations. 

Mr.  Norwood  was  named  administra- 
tive director  for  the  State  of  Hawaii  by 
Governor  John  A.  Bums  following  his 
election  to  office  in  the  fall  of  1962.  Dur- 
ing his  years  in  HawaU.  Mr.  Norwood  has 
served  his  community  in  a  variety  of  roles 
ranging  from  membership  on  the  Plan- 
ning Commission  of  the  City  and  County 
of  Honolulu  to  directorships  in  a  number 
of  community  organizations. 

In  assuming  this  new  role  as  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  Mr.  Norwood  will 
face  great  challenges  and  I  am  confident 
that  he  will  meet  them  squarely  and  with 
a  full  measure  of  Justice  for  our  Mlcro- 
nesian  friends  who  now  occupy  96  of  the 
2.100  islands  and  atolls  that  make  up 
the  trust  territory. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  commend  out- 
going High  Commissioner  M.  W.  Oodlng 
a  veteran  of  28  years  of  Federal  service! 
for  his  work  in  the  trust  territory  since 
he  took  office. 

During  his  administration,  succeeding 
sessions  of  Congress  tripled  appropria- 
tions for  the  trust  territory  which  has  a 
population  of  some  90,000  and  covers  an 
area  of  more  than  3  million  square  miles. 
While  many  of  us  have  heard  some 
criticism  of  the  administration  of  the 
trust  territory  over  the  years,  I  for  one 
believe  that  we  in  the  Congress  must 
accept  our  full  share  of  responslbllitji 
for  any  shortcomings. 

In  recent  years  we  were  shocked  by 
prevailing  conditions  in  American  Sa- 
moa. When  they  were  brought  to  our 
attention  we  acted  quickly  to  correct 
them  with  massive  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. - 

It  is  time  that  w^  prescribed  the  same 
treatment  for  the  tnist  territory. 

I  know  that  Mr.  Norwood  will  provide 
the  necessary  leadership  to  make  each 


PROTECTION    OF    INTERNATIONAL 
AVIATION  PASSENGERS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  editorial  concerning  the  protection 
of  travelers  on  international  air  flights 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Times  today 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

This  editorial  emphasized  the  need  to 
raise  the  limit  on  the  liability  of  an  air- 
line in  the  event  of  an  accident  on  an 
International  flight  from  $8,300  to 
$100,000  for  each  passenger.  It  also 
points  out  the  inherent  dangers  in  the 
absolute  liability  provision  under  dis- 
cussion by  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  airlines. 

I  believe  that  $75,000  is  Inadequate 
compensation  for  the  death  of  the  father 
of  a  family  and  believe  that  the  limit 
should  either  be  raised  to  $100,000  or  the 
Warsaw  Convention  denounced. 

I  also  believe  that  the  absolute  liability 
provision  under  discussion  could  be 
highly  dangerous.  Under  this  provision, 
the  airline  would  be  automatically  lia- 
ble for  payment  of  up  to  $75,000  for  each 
passenger  who  had  been  killed.  This 
would  amount  to  automatic  insurance 
for  any  individual  with  a  good  earning 
capacity. 

This  automatic  insurance  would  re- 
move much  of  the  risk  of  detection  in 
sabotaging  a  plane.  For  Individually 
paid  Insurance  policies  carried  by  pas- 
sengers on  domestic  airline  flights  have 
assisted  materially  in  solving  airplane 
bombing  cases,  and  have  acted  as  a  de- 
terrent to  such  bombings. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Insurance 
murder  incentive  would  increase  and  the 
deterrent  would  disappear  under  the  pro- 
posal being  discussed  by  the  Department 
of  State.  In  a  period  when  a  single  air- 
craft will  carry  400  to  500  passengers, 
this  would  be  tragic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LiABn-rrY  in  the  Aib 

Last  November  15  the  State  Department 
took  a  bold  and  overdue  step  In  denouncing 
the  Warsaw  Convention,  an  International 
treaty  limiting  the  liability  of  an  airline  In- 
volved In  crashes  In  International  flight  to 
$8,300  per  passenger.  This  Is  an  Insignifi- 
cant figure  for  the  death  of  an  American 
breadwinner. 

Under  terms  of  the  convention,  a  denun- 
ciation does  not  take  effect  for  6  months,  or 
May  15,  and  the  airlines  have  made  use  of 
the  interval  to  seek  a  compromise  that  can 
head  off  a  final  break  from  Warsaw.  Many 
now  seem  willing  to  raise  the  liability  limit  to 
$75,000.  When  It  denounced  Warsaw,  the 
State  Department  said  It  would  be  satisfied 
with  $75,000  as  an  Interim  limit  If  there 
were  reasonable  assurances  that  this  would 
before  long  be  raised  to  $100,000  at  an  Inter- 
national conference.  Now  the  word  from  the 
State  Department  is  that  it  would  seriously 
consider  $75,000  as  a  final  figure  if  It  were 
coupled  with  another  purported  benefit. 

This  is  a  provision  that  liability  would  be 
absolute  or  automatic.  In  other  words, 
beneficiaries  could  automatically  collect  so 
long  as  they  could  prove  that  $75,000  In 
actual    damage    had    been    Incurred.    This 
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would  be  pro  forma  If  the  crash  victim  was 
the  wage-earning  head  of  a  family 

The  specific  provision  on  automatic  liabil- 
ity has  real  significance  only  in  sabotage 
cases  since,  In  all  others,  survivors  are  al- 
most sure  to  recover  some  damages  anyway — 
whether  the  limit  is  $8,300,  or  $75,000,  or 
there  Is  no  limit.  But  extending  automatic 
liability  to  sabotage  cases  would  be  an  Invita- 
tion to  sabotage.  Criminals  who  have 
placed  bombs  on  planes  often  have  been 
traced  through  purchase  of  Insurance  on  the 
lives  of  relatives  on  board.  Risk  of  such 
detection  would  be  removed  if  the  criminal 
saw  a  chance  to  collect  $75,000  automatically 
without  Insurance. 

There  may  have  been  a  case  for  Warsaw  in 
the  early  days  of  aviation,  when  big  lawsuits 
could  have  proved  catastrophic  to  an  infant 
air  industry.  That  rationale  has  long  since 
become  obsolete.  There  Is  no  reason  for 
reversal  by  the  State  Department  of  Its 
decision  to  denounce  Wftrsaw.  The  airlines, 
like  the  railroads  and  bus  companies,  should 
pay  for  whatever  damages  survivors  of  air- 
crash  victims  may  legally  prove  warranted. 
The  no-llmlt  principle  is  not  only  In  accord 
with  traditional  American  law.  It  also  Is 
an  extra  safeguard  against  carelessness  in  an 
activity  where  many  lives  are  at  stake. 


CATTLE  HIDE  EXPORTS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  tn 
two  statements  on  the  Senate  floor  re- 
cently I  have  discussed  the  disregard  of 
some  of  our  officials  for  parity  price 
commitments  to  our  own  farmers  in- 
volved in  recent  actions  taken  to  roll 
back  farm  prices. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
Record  one  of  several  statements  made 
at  the  Commerce  Depafrtment  hearings 
on  cattle  hide  export  restrictions  which 
direct  attention  to  the  forced  violation  of 
outstanding  private  export  contract  com- 
mitments to  foreign  purchasers  which 
are  required  by  the  order  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

The  statement  is  that  of  the  Chilewlch 
Corp.,  contending  that  the  order  was 
neither  desirable  nor  necessary.  The 
corporation  pleads  especially  for  the 
right  to  carry  out  contract  commitments 
for  hides  with  the  foreign  buyers  to 
whom  such  commitments  have  been 
made. 

The  limitation  on  hide  exports,  which 
failed  to  hold  down  the  price  of  shoes, 
appears  very  likely  to  have  another  ef- 
fect, a  very  serious  effect  on  this  Nation's 
reliability  as  a  supplier  in  the  export 
trade.  It  may  weaken  the  beneficial  ef- 
fect of  our  trade  development  efforts  re- 
cently by  warning  foreign  buyers  that 
contracts  for  delivery  of  materials  with 
U.S.  export  firms  are  no  assurance  of 
supply  since  our  Government  may  step 
in  and  forbid  compliance  with  the  con- 
tract retroactively. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  statement  submitted  by 
the  Chilewlch  Corp.  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  on  April  18. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Chilewich  Coep.  at  Heabxno 

ON    Hn)E    Export    Controls    Before    the 

Secretakt  or  Commerce.  April  18,  1966 

Mr.  Secretary,  gentlemen,  my  name  is 
Matthew  H.  Ross.  I  am  the  secretary  and 
general  counsel  of  Chilewlch  Corp. 


We  expect  to  demonstrate  that  the  con- 
trols (on  hide  exports)  were  neither  neces- 
sary nor  desirable  and  in  any  event  were 
imposed  In  a  manner  so  as  to  cause  great 
hardship  and  waste  without  benefit  to  the 
American  consumer.  We  hop>e  that  our  tes- 
timony win  be  accepted  In  the  spirit  in 
which  It  is  presented — as  a  sincere  effort  to 
be  constructive  not  only  for  the  export  trade 
but  on  a  broader  level.  ' 

We  have  been  in  the  hide  business  for 
four  generations.  For  the  last  decade  our 
company  has  concentrated  on  the  export 
business  exclusively.  The  export  volume  at- 
tained over  several  years  makes  the  hide  ex- 
porters a  vital  segment  of  the  Industry  and 
the  one  most  directly  and  adversely  affected 
by  the  controls  of  March  7. 

Starting  in  1953,  owing  to  constantly  in- 
creasing cattle  slaughter,  this  country  has 
had,  and  continues  to  have,  a  rapid  Increase 
In  the  avaLilabllity  of  hides  and  skins.  Con- 
sequently, in  the  interest  of  the  national 
economy  and  particularly  American  agricul- 
ture, export  markets  had  to  be  developed 
and,  I  dare  say,  will  continue  to  have  to  be 
cultivated  in  order  to  absorb  the  continu- 
ously Increasing  surpluses. 

The  opening  of  the  foreign  markets  for 
American  hides,  gentlemen,  was  not  an  easy 
task.  In  large  measure  It  was  the  Ingenuity 
of  individual  exporters  and  the  considerable 
expenses  they  poured  Into  the  building  of 
sales  organizations  that  made  It  possible  to 
achieve  the  levels  which  now  contribute 
about  $200  million  per  year  to  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  No  small  part  of  the 
credit  for  this  desirable  achievement  is  due 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  which,  In  recent 
years,  engaged  In  extensive  promotional 
campaigns  for  the  sale  of  American  hides 
abroad.  But  for  our  combined  efforts  In  this 
endeavor,  prices  paid  to  American  farmers 
for  cattle  would  necessarily  have  reflected 
the  adverse  effects  of  a  tremendous  domestic 
hide  surplus. 

This  is  shown  graphically  on  oiu-  chart 
entitled  "Hide  Production/Exports."  [Not 
printed  in  Record.]  The  blue  columns  on 
this  chart  show  hide  availability  In  the 
United  States  during  the  past  11  years.  You 
can  see  that  such  availability  Is  about  20 
percent  more  today  than  11  years  ago.  The 
brown  line  shows  the  annual  levels  of  domes- 
tic hide  consumption.  In  1955  the  domestic 
market  consimied  in  excess  of  80  percent  of 
the  total  available  hides  whereas  In  1965  the 
domestic  Industry  consimied  barely  65  per- 
cent. Whatever  doubts  there  may  be  about 
any  other  questions  In  connection  with  this 
problem,  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  at  the 
present  time  we  are  not  suffering  from  a  hide 
shortage.  The  fact  Is  that  the  production 
of  hides  is  increasing,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  domestic  consumption  has  decreased. 

In  1955  the  domestic  economy  consumed 
close  to  26  million  hides  whereas  in  1966  it 
consumed  less  than  23.5  million  hides,  a  net 
reduction  of  almost  2,5  million  hides.  The 
yellow  colimins  on  the  chart  show  exports 
during  the  past  11  years;  In  all  but  three  of 
the  early  years  the  exports  of  hides  did  not 
fully  absorb  the  surpluses  over  the  last  11 
years. 

On  top  of  this  chart  the  red  lines  show 
footwear  production.  The  dotted  line  on  top 
indicates  the  growth  of  all  footwear  (about 
25  percent)  since  1955.  The  solid  red  line 
shows  the  growth  of  leather  footwear  which 
amounts  to  only  9  percent.  This  disparity 
is  indicative  of  the  extent  of  the  shift  from 
leather  to  other  materials. 

Considering  that  domestic  hide  demand 
did  not  keep  pace  with  the  relatively  small 
growth  of  the  leather  shoe  production  but 
has  Indeed  declined  on  hide  consumption  by 
8  percent — and  this  In  the  face  of  consider- 
ably greater  avaUablllty  of  hides — It  is  to  be 
expected  that  hide  surpluses  in  the  future 
will  grow  and  grow. 


If  the  Imposition  of  controls  was  predi- 
cated on  the  notion  that  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  hide  raw  material  for  the  shoe  Industry, 
the  facts  do  not  appear  to  warrant  the  con- 
trols. 

If  the  controls  were  imposed  In  order  to 
stabilize  the  price  of  shoes  to  the  consumer, 
we  submit  that  the  controls  are  likewise 
unnecessary  because  the  price  of  hides  ap- 
pears to  have  had  practically  no  effect  on  the 
price  of  shoes.  Please  look  at  the  chart  en- 
titled '■Non-Relation  of  Hide  Prices  Versus 
Shoe  Prices."  We  would  like  to  point  out 
that  we  have  used  as  the  basis  for  the  hide 
price  Index  the  price  of  light  native  cows, 
the  type  most  typical  for  domestic  Industry 
consimiptlon. 

The  chart  shows  that  the  imposition  of 
controls  with  all  the  economic  dislocation 
it  entails  cannot  be  Justified  if  the  purpose 
is  to  stabilize  the  price  of  shoes.  For  ex- 
ample, from  1951  to  1955  hide  prices  dropped 
from  34  cents  to  under  14  cents.  You  will 
see  from  the  orange  line  that  the  price  of 
shoes  showed  practically  no  change  during 
that  same  period  although  the  Industry  had 
4  years  to  reflect  the  dramatic  drop  in  hide 
prices. 

In  1959  the  prices  of  hides  again  started 
to  fall  from  the  level  of  nearly  25  cents  and 
continued  to  decline  until  they  were  under 
13  cents  In  1963.  the  lowest  level  In  the  20- 
year  span  shown  on  the  chart.  Nevertheless 
shoe  prices  rose  steadily  during  that  period. 

One  should  not  be  surprised  at  the  fact 
that  there  is  virtually  no  relationship  be- 
tween the  cost  of  hides,  and  the  prices  of 
shoes.  The  total  rawhidfc  value  in  80  to  85 
percent  of  the  shoes  produced  In  this  country 
varies  somewhere  between  5  and  8  percent  of 
the  price  paid  by  the  consumer.  The  fact  Is 
gentlemen,  that  if  the  farmers  and  packers 
of  America  were  to  give  their  hides  away  for 
nothing  It  would  not  result  In  a  meaning- 
ful change  in  the  price  of  shoes  for  the  con- 
suming public.  In  view  of  the  minimal  re- 
lationship between  the  cost  of  hides  and  the 
price  of  a  pair  of  shoes  paid  by  the  ultimate 
consumer,  It  seems  entirely  clear  that  the 
benefit  that  might  be  gained  with  respect 
to  the  ultimate  price  of  shoes  as  a  result  of 
the  Imposed  controls  cannot  be  Justified 
when  weighed  against  the  harm  the  regu- 
lations will  cause  the  farm  segment  of  the 
economy  and  especially  to  America's  posi- 
tion as  a  hide  exporter  and  to  hide  exporters. 

The  exporters  will  face  cancellations  from 
foreign  buyers  of  contracts  concluded  prior 
to  March  7,  only  to  replace  them  at  lower 
prices  later  thus  sustaining  a  financial  loss 
and  resulting  In  a  reduction  of  foreign  ex- 
change to  the  country. 

I  would  now  like  to  deal  particularly  with 
the  manner  In  which  the  controls  were  im- 
posed and  are  administered.  No  doubt  In 
deciding  on  the  abrupt  cutoff  of  all  exports 
on  March  7  without  notice,  the  Government 
had  to  balance  the  need  for  this  sudden  cut- 
off against  the  harm  caused  to  the  economy 
and  the  export  Industry  by  this  abrupt 
prohibition  on  all  exports  without  regard  to 
existing  commitments.  Also,  in  deciding 
upon  a  quota  system  the  Government  had 
to  weigh  costs  and  benefits  and  had  to  take 
into  consideration  prospective  as  well  as  past 
developments  In  order  to  be  fair  and  equi- 
table. To  help  you  understand  the  full  im- 
pact of  the  controls  I  would  like  to  teU  you 
Just  a  few  of  the  barest  facts  about  this 
complicated  business. 

Hides  and  skins  are  produced  in  this  coun- 
try at  the  rate  of  150,000  cattle  hides  and 
25.000  calf  and  kip  per  working  day.  Pro- 
duction takes  place  In  almost  every  section  of 
the  country.  Production  is  governed  en- 
tirely by  the  market  requirements  for  meat. 
Hides  are  a  perishable  by-product  of  meat 
production.  There  Is  a  wide  variety  of  quali- 
ties and  types  of  hides,  few  of  which  are 
interchangeable.    Each  tanner  buys  only  the 
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type  and  quality  of  hides  suitable  for  their 
speclflc  purposes. 

First  >t  us  look  at  what  It  haa  done  to  the 
channel  of  distribution.  The  sudden  cut-off 
hius  had  many  disastrous  consequencee. 
Domestic  consumption  is  less  than  100,000 
hides  and  15,000  skins  per  day  With  a  daily 
production  of  150,000  hides  and  25,000  sklna, 
we  have  more  than  50  000  hides  and  10.000 
skins  coming  off  the  prtxluctlon  lines  dAlly 
that  must  move  promptly  and  in  an  orderly 
manner  Into  some  channels  of  distribution. 

The  sudden  cut-oS  left  these  hides  with- 
out outlets  and  they  are  clogging  up  avail- 
able storage  and  transit  facilities.  Hide  cel- 
lars and  export  piers  are  filled  and  railroad 
cars  are  on  demurrH^e.  We  are  approaching 
the  point  where  the  Industry  has  no  place 
to  conserve  and  store  the  accumulating  sur- 
pluses. 

The  isltuatlon  Is  not  only  causing  loeses 
becauae  of  waste  and  spoilage  but  also  causes 
substantial  Increases  In  cost  of  handling  and 
storage.  If  the  order  is  promptly  amended 
to  permit  exporters  to  fulfill  their  pre-March 
7  Urm  contract  commitments,  these  accumu- 
lating svirpluses  can  move  out  of  the  country 
in  an  orderly  fashion.  There  can  be  oppor- 
tunities to  make  readjustments  necessary  in 
the  light  of  the  controls  without  the  low 
and  waste  now  being  incurred. 

Secondly,  the  sudden  cutoff  resulted  in  an 
accumulation  of  hides  of  the  poorest 
seasonal  quality.  They  represent  in  the 
main  the  winter  kill  and  are  the  least  de- 
sired by  the  domestic  industry.  We  would 
venture  to  say.  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  there  are  over  1  million  hides 
now  clogging  the  channels  of  distribution  in 
this  country  which  are  unwanted  by  the 
domestic  Industry.  Only  recently  we  offered 
some  of  these  hides  to  domestic  tanners 
without  even  stating  a  price,  only  to  be  told 
that  there  was  no  interest.  Furthermore  the 
accumulation  of  these  hides  Is  making  it  im- 
possible for  the  trader  who  Is  also  an  ex- 
porter to  fulfill  his  obligation  toward  his 
domestic  suppliers.  His  capital,  hia  ware- 
housing, and  his  sources  of  transportation 
are  tied  up  Thus  prevention  of  the  Im- 
mediate shipment  of  these  hides  is  working  a 
(?reat  hardship  on  the  entire  hide  industry 
as  well  as  the  exjKirters  and  will  result  In  no 
benefit  to  the  domestic  market. 

Thirdly,  and  by  no  means  the  least  Im- 
pyortant.  Is  the  effect  the  sudden  cutoff  has 
had  In  the  eyes  of  the  foreign  buyer.  The 
hides  which  had  been  bought  under  firm 
contract  from  the  American  exporters  have 
been  counted  on  by  innumerable  foreign 
buyers  for  8che<luled\productlon.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  how  the  foreign  buyer  will 
view  the  American  exporter  when  he  finds  he 
has  we«ks  of  no  production  because  of  a  cut- 
off, without  notice  or  opportunity  to  cover 
his  position.  The  .\merlcan  export  industry 
spent  a  large  fortune  and  a  great  effort  to 
create  confidence  In  the  American  source  of 
supply.  In  one  fell  swoop  all  that  has  been 
accomplished  over  the  years  Is  being  threat- 
exMd.  No  greater  disservice  can  be  done  to 
our  image  abroad  than  to  refuse  to  allow 
America:-!  international  commitments  to  be 
filled  Export  controls  have  heretofore  been 
Imposed  by  other  coiintrles  but  we  know  of 
none  that  have  not  been  Imposed  without  a 
reasonable  opportunity  for  the  fulfillment  of 
outstanding  commitments.  For  example  our 
foremost  competitor  !n  hide  exports,  Argen- 
tina, has  .several  times  In  the  coiu'se  of  the 
last  year  changed  various  export  regulations. 
All  of  them  were  carefully  designed  to  avoid 
affecting  existing  commitments. 

Gentlemen,  there  Is  no  overriding  con- 
slQeratlon  In  the  present  circumstances 
which  can  p<.)«slbly  Justify  Jeopardizing  the 
worldwide  respect  for  an  American  contract. 
v'rilesB  ,^11  commitments  existing  on  March  7 
are  allowed  to  be  fulfilled,  ieeal  contracts 
will  have  to  be  violated. 


Finally,  I  would  like  to  treat  with  the 
method  of  controls.  If  we  really  must  have 
controls,  they  should  be  applied  with  the 
needed  degree  of  flexibility  to  assure  that  the 
American  hide  export  business  will  not  be 
stunted  permanently  in  Its  econotnlc  and 
technological  growth  and  In  Its  competitive 
position  in  tlie  world.  Orderliness  and  rea- 
sonable price  stability  can  be  made  com- 
patible. 

The  maimer  in  which  the  quotas  are 
formulated  subjects  not  only  all  business 
honorably  consummated  in  1966  but  virtually 
all  business  booked  in  the  last  qiiarter  of 
1966  to  a  degree  of  arbitrariness  which  Is 
wholly  improper  and  unnecessary.  It  Is 
quite  a  different  thing  to  organize  your  busi- 
ness under  regulations  previously  imposed 
than  to  operate  under  conditions  Imposed 
after  the  fact.  The  commitments  made 
during  the  last  quarter  of  1966  and  first 
quarter  of  1966  will  have  little,  if  any,  effect 
on  the  price  of  shoes  as  we  have  already 
shoiwn  and  little  or  no  effect  on  the  price  of 
bides  since  In  the  main  the  hides  to  meet 
these  commitments  have  been  contracted 
for.  We  have  traditionally  regarded  as 
manifestly  unfair  and  contrary  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  to  treat  with  any  situation  on  a 
retroactive  basis,  short  of  the  most  drastic 
circumstances.  We  submit  gentlemen,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  present  situation  to 
warrant  such  an  approach. 

It  would  appear  that  the  imposition  of 
controls  on  a  retroactive  basis  could,  in  the 
present  situation,  be  Justified  only  as  a  ca- 
pricious or  punitive  measure  and  I  am  sure, 
gentlemen,  that  this  was  not  the  intention 
when  they  were  promulgated.  If  we  must 
have  controls  and  quotas,  the  eauities  of  the 
situation.  Indeed  the  national  interest,  de- 
mand that  they  be  Imposed  on  a  current 
basis,  effective  only  after  March  7. 

In  addition,  because  of  the  very  special 
character  of  the  hide  business,  it  would  in 
our  judgment  be  shortsighted  to  place 
quotas  on  a  country-by-country  basis.  The 
hide  business  is  not  like  the  copper  or  steel 
business.  Each  country  does  not  Impwrt 
uniform  quantities  of  hides  annually  from 
the  same  export  sovuce.  On  the  contrary, 
the  quantity  of  hides  imported  by  most 
countries  varies  materially  both  in  respect 
to  total  number  of  hides  as  well  as  the 
source.  A  variety  of  factors  Influences  a 
:ountry'8  Imports:  Its  own  hide  production 
and  that  of  neighboring  countries;  foreign 
exchange;  the  cycle  of  the  countries'  shoe 
industry;  and  most  of  all  the  competitive 
situation  of  other  sources  of  supply.  While 
It  has  been  said  that  a  country-by-country 
quota  can  compensate  for  these  variances 
by  the  reallocation  of  unused  quotas,  in 
practice  this  can  never  work  satisfactorily. 
For  example,  bides  allocated  to  Spain  and 
not  purchased  by  Spain,  when  reallocated, 
may  not  be  taken  up  by  another  country 
who  desired  it  at  the  time  they  were  allo- 
cated for  Spain  because  meanwhile  It  may 
have  covered  Its  needs  by  purchases  from 
other  export  countries. 

The  argument  that  country-by-country 
quotas  are  necessary  to  assure  an  equitable 
distribution  of  hides  on  approximately  the 
same  ratio  in  the  base  jjerlod  has  no  validity 
because  most  countries,  as  I  have  stated  be- 
fore, do  not  necessarily  on  a  regular  basis 
consume  the  same  quantity  of  our  hides 
year  in  and  year  out.  Consequently.  In- 
stead of  assuring  equitable  distribution,  it 
might  work  to  the  prejudice  of  a  country 
which,  because  of  unique  circumstances,  had 
an  unusually  small  base  period  consumption. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  a  country- 
by-eountry  quota  will  f>ermlt,  and  we  have 
already  heard  rumors  to  that  effect,  the 
buyers  in  a  particular  country  to  join  to- 
gether and  use  their  combined  strength  as 
a  wedge  for  price  advantage  to  the  detri- 
ment   of    the .  American    sui^ller.    In    any 


event,  there  Is  a  built-in  sectulty  to  assure 
equitable  distribution;  the  American  ex- 
porter could  not  afford  to  treat  his  old  cus- 
tomers Inequitably. 

Gentlemen,  in  conclusion  I  would  like  to 
say  that  the  exfKirt  industry  is  not  in  con- 
flict with  the  domestic  hide,  leather,  and 
shoe  Industries  but  on  the  contrary  we  com- 
plement these  industries  in  a  very  Important 
and  valuable  way.  The  export  consumption 
of  surplus  hides  has  made  the  hide,  shoe,  and 
leather  Industry  a  healthier  business  and 
has  provided  the  incentive  for  major  capital 
investment  in  modernization  of  machinery 
and  In  technologrlcal  know-how  so  as  to 
produce  hides  more  economically.  It  has 
stimulated  and  continues  to  stimulate  the 
Improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  hides  pro- 
duced m  this  country.  It  has  served  the  In- 
dustry and  America  well. 

We  fully  understand  the  problems  with 
which  the  shoe  Industry  is  confronted.  Un- 
fortunately these  problems  are  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly complex  nature,  compounded  of  a 
variety  of  factors — we  submit — the  export 
level  of  hides  is  not  one  of  them.  If  all  ex- 
ports cease,  eis  they  did  on  March  7,  the  shoe 
manufacturers'  problems  would  still  be  with 
him. 

We  don't  feel  that  controls  are  warranted. 
We  submit  that  the  facts  and  figures  we 
have  presented  make  this  abundantly  clear. 

If,  nevertheless.  It  is  determined  that  some 
controls  are  prudent,  it  is  of  extreme  im- 
portance that  they  be  imposed  with  great  re- 
straint. Nothing  could  be  more  Inimical  and 
detrimental  to  the  future  of  the  American 
hide  exporters  than  to*iave  America  default 
with  respect  to  Its  present  commitments. 
Hence,  no  matter  what  controls  are  promul- 
gated, they  should  insure  that  the  present 
commitments  of  the  American  hide  industry 
are  fulfilled.  Further  we  think  the  record 
Is  clear  that  there  Is  no  Justification  to  war- 
rant causing  losses  and  hardship  which  the 
retroactive  application  of  controls  would 
create. 

In  view  of  the  serious  dislocations  which 
of  necessity  must  result  from  the  Imposition 
of  any  controls  and  especially  the  harm  re- 
sulting from  the  present  controls,  we  felt  a 
deep  responsibility  to  present  to  you  the  ex- 
porter's point  of  view  as  we  see  it.  We  hope 
our  presentation  will  be  helpful  to  you  In 
your  deliberations. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 


HCX>SIER  REPORTS  FROM  EUROPE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  John 
V.  Wilson,  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Alliance,  has 
returned  from  a  recent  tour  of  NATO 
bases  in  Europe  with  a  group  of  U.S.  Air 
Force  Reserve  oflQcers. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  a  native  of  Indiana  and, 
for  many  years,  was  a  reporter  for  In- 
diana newspapers  before  he  was  assigned 
here  as  a  Washington  correspondent. 
He  is  a  reporter  of  considerable  knowl- 
edge and  capacity  for  perception. 

He  has  written  a  series  of  three  articles 
on  his  observations  of  the  European 
scene,  particularly  In  regard  to  NATO. 
He  brings  to  these  articles  not  only  his 
skill  as  a  newspaperman,  but  his  under- 
standing of  military'  matters  as  a  captain 
in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve. 

The  first  article  discusses  the  far- 
reaching  effects  of  France's  action  to  re- 
move American  forces  from  her  soil. 

The  second  article  reports  the  fact  that 
despite  our  efforts  in  Vietnam,  the  United 
States  has  not  let  down  Its  guard  In 
Europe. 
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The  third  article  compares  life  in  West 
Berlin  with  conditions  behind  the  Berlin 
wall  in  the  east. 

If  there  is  no  objection,  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  these  articles  published  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WrrHDEAWAL   OP   GI's   From   F'ranck  Would 

Create  Stickt  Problems 

(By  John  V.  WUson) 

Washinoton,  AprU  19. — President  Charles 
de  Gaulle's  eviction  of  U.S.  forces  from 
France,  NATO  military  leaders  warn,  would 
have  these  far-reaching  consequences: 

Further  concentrate  free  world  forces  In 
Britain  and  Germany,  heightening  their 
vulnerability  to  Soviet  attack. 

Air  Force  nuclear  strike  and  defense  units, 
If  barred  from  flying  over  France,  would  be 
forced  to  fly  vastly  greater  distances  to  pre- 
planned targets  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

NATO's  communications  network,  extend- 
ing from  Norway  to  Turkey  through  France, 
would  have  be  rerouted  and  early  WE^nlng 
radar  systems  would  have  to  be  replaced. 

The  390-mile  U.S.  fuel  pipeline  through 
France,  which  supplies  bases  In  West  Ger- 
many, might  have  to  be  rebuilt  under  the 
North  Sea  from  England  at  great  cost. 

How  De  Gaulle's  adamant  position  coxild 
jeopardize  Etuopean  defenses  was  spelled  out 
to  U.S.  Air  Force  reservists  who  recently 
toured  NATO  bases  In  France.  Germany,  and 
England. 

"It's  a  serioxis  problem  if  we  take  l?to  its 
full  impact,"  said  a  top-ranking  U.S.  mili- 
tary strategist.  "We're  not  going  to  take  it 
lying  down." 

Under  Intensive  discussion  are  U.S.  flyover 
rights — the  use  of  French  air  space  by  Air 
Force  tactical  and  airlift  units. 

Already  barred  from  carrying  nuclear 
weapons  over  Spain,  the  Air  Force  would  be 
forced  to  fly  "more  than  double"  present  dis- 
tances between  NATO  bases. 

One  official  noted  that  France  now  allows 
only  two-thirds  of  the  monthly  flights  the 
United  States  had  requested  at  the  last  an- 
nual negotiations. 

"It's  like  dealing  with  the  Russians  at  the 
conference  table,"  he  said. 

Military  leaders  also  dispute  De  Gaulle's 
contention  that  the  Soviet  threat  to  Europe 
has  lessened  In  recent  years  and  that  U.S. 
flexible-response  strategy  Is  outmoded. 

"Military  people  are  trained  to  look  at 
capability,  not  Intentions,"  explained  one  offi- 
cial. "The  Russian  capability  Is  enormous. 
It  hasn't  been  reduced  since  the  war." 

At  NATO  headquarters  in  Paris,  a  spokes- 
man agreed:  "It's  very  easy  to  change  one's 
manners  overnight,  but  It  takes  longer  to  re- 
build capability,"  he  said. 

Withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  France 
would  also  create  a  complicated  logistical 
problem  for  the  military,  which  Is  based  at 
19  major  installations. 

One  commander  estimated  that  500,000 
tons  of  equipment  would  have  to  be  moved. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  has  at  least  a 
$1  billion  investment  in  Installations  in 
France,  ranging  from  alrflelds  to  hospitals 
and  family  housing. 

"If  we  have  to  move  out  of  France,  we'll 
leave  an  awful  lot  of  real  property  here," 
said  a  commander  at  Chateauroux,  a  NATO 
supply  center  with  1.25  million  square  feet 
of  warehouse  space. 

Frenchmen  apparently  have  mixed  reac- 
tions to  De  Gaulle's  pronouncements. 

At  Chateauroux,  where  the  Air  Force 
spends  $18.5  million  a  year,  the  official  said 
he  has  had  "a  tremendously  sympathetic 
response"  from  French  civilian  workers. 
"They  want  us  to  stay.  They  get  up  at  meet- 
ings and  say  De  Gaulle  Is  off  his  rocke^J  They 


have  asked  If  they  could  move  with  ua  to 
Germany  and  Spain,"  be  said. 

But  at  Evreux,  an  airlift  headquarters,  a 
spokesman  said  there  was  "pretty  much  a 
feeling  of  monumental  indifference"  among 
Frenchmen  toward  a  U.S.  puilout. 

ITjS.  Ottabd  Up  in  Europe  DESPrrr  Vist 
Belt  Tightening 

(Editor's  note. — Recently  back  from  a  Eu- 
ropean tour  of  our  NATO  bases,  the  writer 
of  this  dispatch  Is  an  Air  Force  Reserve  cap- 
tain.) 

(By  John  V.  Wilson) 

Washington,  April  20. — In  a  darkened 
room,  an  earnest  young  Air  Force  jet  pilot 
recites  a  fateful  mission  the  free  world  hopes 
he  won't  have  to  fly. 

Minute  by  minute,  the  captain  ticks  off 
his  faster-than-sound  flight  from  the  U.S. 
base  in  Ramsteln.  Germany,  to  a  predeter- 
mined target  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

His  F-IOO  Super  Sabre  is  armed  with  a 
nuclear  bomb,  and  throtigh  hundreds  of 
hours  of  practice  he  has  memorized  his  route 
in  meticulous  detaU. 

His  recitation,  facing  away  from  a  map  of 
his  route,  is  most  Impressive.  For  he  and 
other  dedicated  airmen  at  forward  bases  In 
Europe    constitute    NATO's   defensive    force. 

Despite  the  hot  war  In  Vietnam,  the  United 
States  has  not  let  down  its  guard  In  the 
European  cold  war. 

"We're  just  as  strong  and  capable  of  flght- 
ing  as  before."  says  Lt.  Gen.  Richard  M. 
Montgomery,  yice  commander  of  U.S.  Air 
Forces  in  Europe  (USAFE). 

Montgomery,  inter^-iewed  at  his  Wiesbaden 
headquarters,  acknowledged  that  Vietnam 
had  compelled  NATO  forces  to  "tighten  our 
belt." 

But  "we  have  a  powerful  counterforce," 
he  said,  in  the  tactical  strike  and  air  defense 
units  positioned  along  the  Iron  Curtain — 
backed  by  Strategic  Air  Command  bombers 
and  the  Navy's  Polaris  submarines. 

Helping  keep  up  the  U.S.  guard  In  Europe 
is  the  newest  fighter-bomber,  the  F^4-C 
Phantom,  which  Is  rapidly  replacing  aging 
jet  aircraft  at  the  bases  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany. 

The  Phantom,  a  1.600-mlle-an-hour  plane 
which  can  operate  In  all  weather.  Is  the 
"greatest  I've  ever  climbed  Into,"  says  Brig. 
Gen.  Richard  P.  Schaefer,  vice  commander 
of  the  U.S.  Third  Air  Force  at  South  Ruislip, 
England. 

Because  of  Air  Force  manpower  ceilings, 
USAFE  has  had  to  cut  back  on  personnel  to 
make  more  men  available  for  duty  in  Viet- 
nam, And  all  F-105  tactical  jet  fighters  are 
being  sent  to  the  combat  zone. 

Arrayed  against  NATO  forces  Is  a  "real 
hard-hitting  force"  of  Russia  and  her  sli. 
satellite  nations.  U.S.  officials  estimate  the 
Soviet  bloc  could  fleld  120  divisions  within 
a  month,  backed  up  many  thousands  of 
planes.  , 

By  contrast,  NATO  has  24  assigned  divi- 
sions. The  balance,  of  course,  is  the  U.S. 
nuclear  punch. 

At  Ramsteln,  airmen  of  the  417th  Tactical 
Fighter  Squadron,  nicknamed  the  "Red 
Dorks,"  maintain  an  around-the-clock  alert, 
their  Super  Sabres  poised  toward  Iron  Cur- 
tain targets. 

And  the  "Black  Knights,"  the  men  of  the 
526th  Flghter-Intercepter  Squadron,  scram- 
ble In  their  F-102  Delta  Daggers  to  show  how 
they  can  defend  the  skies. 

Their  commander  waves  his  cap,  a  horn 
sounds  and  the  jets  roar  off  the  airstrip,  a 
section  of  the  old  Autobahn,  in  214  to  3V^ 
minutes.  The  Iron  Curtain  is  Just  10  min- 
utes away. 

At  Memmlngen.  a  German  Air  Force  wing 
is  undergoing  flight  training  in  F-104  Star- 
flghter  jets  for  assignment  to  the  NATO 
nuclear  strike  force  next  year. 


The  wing  commander  complains  that  his 
fliers  have  a  high  accident  rate  because  of 
Inexperience  and  lack  of  qualified  mainte- 
nance crews. 

A  55-man  team  from  Lockheed,  manufac- 
turer of  the  P-104,  is  due  soon  to  help  main- 
tain the  jets. 

With  the  Impending  puilout  of  French 
forces  from  NATO.  German  units  will  pay  a 
more  vital  role  in  the  defense  of  Europe. 

GI's  AND  Red  Guards  Swap  Shots — With 
Cameras,  Over  Berlin  Wall — Platforms 
Built  tor  Visitors 

(By  John  V.  Wilson) 

Washington. — Across  the  Berlin  wall, 
American  and  Communist  mlUtary  men  now 
exchange  shots — with  cameras. 

On  a  recent  Air  Force  Reserve  tour  of  the 
divided  city,  I  shot  many  pictures  of  armed 
Red  guards  across  the  wall  and  was  duly 
photographed  in  return. 

It  was  an  odd  scene.  The  East  Berlin 
Vopos  smilingly  posed  for  us  at  their  guard 
stations,  then  aimed  cameras  with  long- 
range  lens  at  us. 

Along  the  9  ".4 -mile  concrete  block  wall, 
topped  by  barbed  wire.  West  BerUners  have 
erected  platforms  for  visitors  to  obtain  a 
better  view  of  the  other  side. 

A  first-time  visitor  feels  compelled  to  chip 
a  chunk  from  the  wall  for  a  souvenir.  One 
muses  whether  the  wall  might  eventually 
disappear  In  tourists'  pockets. 

Actually,  we  learned,  the  Communists  are 
slowly  tearing  down  the  wall,  almost  6  years 
old,  and  replacing  the  barrier  with  cyclone 
fencing. 

"It's  a  step  toward  Improving  their  Image," 
our  escort  explains. 

But  Communist  security  has  not  lessened. 
Machlnegun  emplacements  still  guard  the 
"death  strip"  on  the  east  side  to  prevent 
escapes  to  freedom. 

And  the  Red  guards  still  guard  each  other. 
They  are  posted  in  groups  of  three,  and 
guards  and  stations  are  changed  dally. 

Escaped  guards  also  report  that  record^ 
are  being  kept  of  their  marksmanship.  A 
Vopo  who  fires  shots  and  misses  his  hu- 
man target  may  face  court-martial. 

Since  the  wall  was  erected  August  13, 
1961,  more  than  120  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren have  been  killed  trying  to  escape  to 
the  West.  Another  2.531  have  been  convicted 
for  political  reasons,  mainly  attempts  to 
escape. 

Within  East  Berlin,  the  showplace  of  com- 
munism, modern  high-rise  buildings  and 
apartments  are  being  erected  along  the  wide 
main  street,  Kart  Marx  Allee. 

Electric  rail  cars  and  double-deck  buses 
rumble  through  the  streeu.  Cars  are  scarce 
by  American  standards.  A  handsome  car- 
riage with  liveried  driver  clatters  by. 

An  old  man  propels  himself  along  the 
sidewalk  In  a  wheelchair  outfitted  with 
handles.  And  youngsters  gleefully  accept 
bubble  gum  from  U.S.  airmen. 

Away  from  the  downtown  area  Is  a  huge 
dormitory  where  prostitutes  are  trained  to 
obtain  military  secrets  from  Western  Gls. 
Some  3,000  a  year  reportedly  go  through  the 
"school." 

A  Russian  guard,  armed  with  rifle  and 
bayonet,  is  posted  at  the  entrance. 

Visitors  stand  In  silence  at  the  Soviet  Gar- 
den of  Remembrance,  where  5.800  Russians 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Berlin  are  buried  In 
5  mass  graves. 

The  contrast  between  the  West  and  East 
Berlins  is  stunning. 

In  the  two  decades  since  World  War  n, 
West  Berlin  has  emerged  as  a  throbbing, 
modem  metropolis,  with  fancy  shops,  vast 
apartment  projects  and  moderate  prices. 

A  helicopter  tour  of  the  lively  city  reveals 
few  scars  of  the  war. 
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By  contrast.  Eaat  Berlin  bears  many  war 
scars.  Bombed-out  buildings  and  churches 
still  stand  In  their  rubble.    Prices  are  high. 

But  East  Berlin  Is  undergoing  a  "terrific" 
urban  renewal  program,  the  escort  explains, 
and  Is  "rapidly  catching  up"  with  Ita  neigh- 
bor on  the  West. 

Until  the  wall  Is  removed,  though,  no 
amount  of  rebuilding  can  make  the  two 
cities  one  again. 


MEDICAL  RE.?EARCH  ON  COAL 
MINERS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  as  a  citizen  of  the  State  of 
West  Virginia.  I  have  during  my  life 
seen  all  too  many  evidences  of  the  rav- 
ages to  the  health  of  miners  from  the 
work  which  they  perform  underground 
in  the  coal  mines.  Therefore,  in  fiscal 
year  1963.  I  sought  and  was  successful 
in  securing  funds  to  initiate  a  health 
survey  of  the  effects  of  respiratory  ail- 
ments among  coal  miners.  Subse- 
quently, this  work:  has  been  broadened, 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  increased  funds  will  be  made 
available  to  underwrite  progression  and 
expansion  of  this  work  undertaken  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  scope  and  value  of  the  work,  and 
the  need  for  its  continuance  and  expan- 
sion, are  pointed  up  in  an  article  by 
William  C.  Blizzard,  "Detecting  Dusty 
Death,"  publi.shed  in  the  Sunday  Ga- 
zette-Mail State  Magazine  of  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.,  on  April  24. 

I  ask  unanimous*  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  beint;  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Detecting  Dusty  Death:   Medical  Rkskasch 

Tkam   in   Beckuct   Pkoving   Inhaled   Coai, 

Ddst  Anothes  Disables,  Killer  in  World's 

MoffT  Dancekous  Work 

■*         (By  William  C.  Blizzard ) 

Coal  mining  Is  one  of  the  moet  hazardous 
occupations  In  the  world.  This  is  not  news. 
But  medical  researchers  In  Beckley  are  dis- 
covering new  facts  about  the  dangers  that 
stalk  and  threaten  coal  miners  In  their  un- 
derground dust-filled  corridors. 

New  methodologies  are  telling  physicians 
a  great  deal  more  about  precisely  what  goes 
on  in  t.^e  lunss  and  hearts  of  miners  who 
have  been  breathing  coal  dust  every  day  for 
decades.  The  Beckiey  studies  suggest  What 
coal  miners  h.we  contended  all  along:  that 
many  middle-aged  miners  are  sick  men,  and 
coal  dust  Is  the  culprit. 

.\lthough  doctckrs  Involved  In  the  Beckley 
.■-esearch  are  cautious  In  announcing  results, 
In  the  manner  of  their  kind,  the  mAjor  medi- 
cal findings  thus  far  may  be  explained  as 
follows,  in  a  simplified  manner: 

Coal  dust.  If  breathed  long  enough,  ac- 
cumulates around  the  small  arteries  in  the 
lungs.  It  thus  forms  black  collars  which 
constrict  the  arteries  somewhat  as  a  tight 
white  collar  constricts  the  plump  neck  of  on 
ofllceworker 

Because  the  surrounding  coal  dust  keeps 
artery  walls  from  exprindlng,  blood  pressure 
Inside  the  lung  arteries  rises.  That  Is,  the 
pressure  of  a  flowing  liquid  ln.slde  an  elastic 
tube  Is  less  than  that  inside  a  rigid  tube.  If 
both  source  pressures  are  equal. 

In  this  case  the  pressiire  source  is  the 
heart.  M.->re  specifically,  It  Is  the  right  side 
of  the  heart,  which  pumps  carbon-dloxlde- 
laden   blood   Into   the   lungs.     In   the  lungs. 


the  blood  picks  up  oxygen  and  returns  to  the 
left  heart,  which  contracts  and  forces  tbe 
oxygenated  blood  through  the  body. 

To  rei>eat,  the  right  heart  forces  blood 
throtigh  the  lung  arteries.  As  the  coal-dust 
collar  makes  the  walls  of  the  arteries  more 
rigid,  the  blood  pressure  increases  and  the 
right  heart  has  to  pump  harder  to  propel  the 
same  voliune  of  liquid. 

The  heart  is  a  muscle.  If,  over  a  period 
of  time,  you  work  a  muscle  in  your  arm  hard- 
er, it  Increases  in  size  to  cope  with  the  in- 
creased burden.  In  like  manner,  if  your 
heart  muscle  is  forced  to  work  harder  for  a 
long  period,  it  also  will  enlarge. 

So  the  right  side  of  the  heart  of  a  miner 
with  a  lot  of  coal  dust  in  his  lungs  enlarges 
as  the  amount  of  lung  artery  constricting 
dust  increases.  This  can  lead  to  heart  failure 
(incorrect  function  with  complications)  or 
death. 

Dr.  Hawey  A.  Wells,  Jr..  chief  of  the  Public 
Health  Service's  Appalachian  Coal  Miners 
Research  Unit  at  Beckley,  has  reported  that 
a  study  of  the  hearts  of  150  deceased  coal 
miners  showed  that  "40  percent  had  right 
heart  hypertrophy,"  or  enlargement. 

The  cause  of  death  of  about  one-third  of 
the  150  miners  was  right  heart  failure. 
Autopsies  have  shown  that  15  miners  die  of 
right  heart  failure  for  every  nonminer  who 
dies  from  the  same  affliction.  The  Beckley 
researchers  seem  to  have  proved  that  a  dis- 
ease many  thought  of  merely  as  a  lung  ail- 
ment actually  has  profound  and  often  deadly 
effects  upon  the  coal  miner's  circulatory 
system. 

When  they  are  convinced  beyond  any  doubt 
(scientists  take  a  lot  of  convincing),  they 
hope  to  be  able  to  develop  a  system  of  diag- 
nosis which  can  Identify  the  disease  in  its 
early  stages.  Conventional  X-ray  and  con- 
ventional medical  techniques  have  been  un- 
able to  do  this. 

The  disease  does  not  simply  attack  the 
lung  arteries  and  heart,  but  has  other  rami- 
fications. A  principal  symptom  Is  abnormal 
shortness  of  breath  dtiring  exercise,  as  Is  coal 
dust  in  the  sputum.  If  the  lungs  are  af- 
fected long  enough,  a  condition  caUed  "mas- 
sive fibrosis"  ensues,  and  death  is  inevitable. 

Susceptibility  to  ordinary  respiratory  dis- 
eases is  increased.  The  disease  itself  is  called 
coal  miners'  pneumoconiosis,  a  word  de- 
rived from  two  Greek  words  meaning  "lungs" 
and  "dust." 

So  the  coal  nUner  has  not  only  gas  and 
dust  explosions,  slate  falls,  kettlebottoms, 
and  electric  shocks  to  threaten  his  health 
and  life.  He  knows  that  If  he  breathes 
enough  coal  dust — and  he  can't  help  breath-  ' 
Ing  It  if  he  works  In  a  coal  mine — he  will 
become  a  sick  man  and  perhapw  a  dead  man. 
If  the  right  heart  doesn't  get  him,  the  left 
lung  will. 

,  Of  the  medical -research  men  I  talked  with 
at  Beckley,  Dr.  Werner  A.  Laqueur,  chief 
pathologist  at  the  Beckley  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Hospital,  was  moet  concerned  that  an 
element  of  newspaper  sensationalism,  might 
magnify  coaldust  research  findings  thus  far. 

"Please  say,"  Dr.  Laqueur  told  me,  pulling 
a  short  cigar  and  looking  at  me  through 
horn-rimmed  glasses  stirmounted  by  iron- 
gray  hair,  "that  we  have  neither  invented 
anything  nor  found  a  new  disease.  Doctors 
have  known  of  these  coal  clumps  about  lung 
arteries  for  a  long  time.  It  was  Just  that  no 
great  slgnlficsuice  was  attached  to  them. 
You  could  say  we  have  a  new  way  of  looking 
at  old  material." 

Dr.  Wells,  blond,  slender,  blue-eyed,  and 
about  30,  was  more  voluble,  even  Indignant 
that  Public  Health  Service  research  has  not 
sooner  helped  ailing  coal  miners. 

"Miners,"  he  said,  "used  to  complain  that 
they  were  ill,  but  X-rays  showed  nothing 
wrong  with  them.  Their  trouble  was  Just 
written  off  as  ATS — anxiety  tension  syn- 
drome. But  these  miners  are  pretty  tough, 
not  Inclined  to  complain  about  nothing." 


Getting  money  for  medical  research  was 
the  first  problem,  a  problem  it  might  be 
added,  that  is  not  yet  entirely  solved.  The 
present  program  at  Beckley  was  initiated 
in  1963  when  Senator  Robert  C.  Btrd  secured 
a  $100,000  appropriation  for  the  PHS  Division 
of  Occupational  Health. 

Since  1963,  Btkd  has  asked  upward  of 
♦500,000  annually  for  support  of  this  coal- 
field research,  but  appropriations  have  con- 
sistently been  cut  most  drastically  in  House- 
Senate  conference  committees.  Bthd's  re- 
quest for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtine  30 
is  »669,000,  but  thU  appropriation  Is  subject 
to  the  usual  congressional  washing  machine, 
a  machine  which  has  In  the  past  been  famous 
for  shrinking  the  moet  worthy  fiscal  fabrics. 

As  this  is  again  a  war  year,  it  is  prob- 
able that  military  appropriations  will  again 
take  precedence  over  medical. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  meagerness  of 
research  money  has  held  back  investigation 
of  coal  miner's  pneumoconiosis  (as  well  as 
many  other  diseases ) .  I  had  heard  that  Lq 
England  and  West  Germany  many  millions 
of  dollars  were  available  for  such  basic  re- 
search in  occupational  diseases,  and  I  asked 
the  doctors  at  Beckley  about  It. 

Dr.  Laqueur,  German  born,  answered. 
"That  is  true,"  he  said.  "But  over  there 
management  and  labor  and  the  government 
all  contribute  to  research  funds." 

I  said  nothing,  but  It  crossed  my  mind  that 
much  coal-miner  suffering  in  the  United 
States  might  be  eliminated  or  alleviated  If 
European  methods  of  financing  medical  re- 
search were  studied,  and,  possibly,  emulated. 

It  Is  probable  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  coal  miners  now  suffering  from  pneumo- 
coniosis might  have  been  spared  misery  or 
premature  death  if  adequately  financed  med- 
ical research  teams  had  worked  on  occupa- 
tional-health hazards  In  the  early  years  of 
U.8.  coal  mining.  Too  often  the  coal-com- 
pany philosophy  was,  as  the  miners  expressed 
it,  "lose  a  mule,  buy  another,  lose  a  man, 
hire  another." 

I  talked  with  Sebert  Bradley,  a  52-year- 
old  Logan  resident  who  has  worked  in  the 
mines  since  he  was  13.  Bradley  was  waiting 
his  turn  at  the  Raleigh  County  research  cen- 
ter, a  cardiograph  microphone  taped  to  his 
naked  chest. 

"My  wife's  a  nurse,"  he  said,  "and  she 
saw  an  article  about  this  program  In  'Medical 
World  News.'  My  breath  Is  short  and  1  have 
some  discomfort.  So  I  come  on  down  to  be 
examined.  If  they'd  had  this  a  long  time 
ago  it  would  have  saved  a  lot  of  miners." 

Bradley,  of  course.  Is  right. 

The  Beckley  medical  research  may  have 
some  interesting  social  effects.  In  West  Vir- 
ginia, as  in  other  States,  silicosis  is  compen- 
sable under  workman  compensation  laws. 
The  disease  ordinarily  shows  up  under  X-ray. 

But  the  "miners'  asthma"  caused  by 
breathing  coal  dust  has  not  in  the  past  been 
regarded  in  so  serious  a  light.  Nothing  shows 
on  the  X-ray  plate.  Bituminous  miners  who 
complained  of  shortness  of  breath  after  ex- 
ercise were  dismissed  by  medical  examiners 
as  victims  of  tension  and  anxiety — neurotics 
with  no  serious  physical  disorder. 

Obviously,  if  it  Is  now  medically  demon- 
strable that  a  man  can't  work  because  he  has 
breathed  coal  dust  during  his  employment, 
medical  examiners  in  compensation  cases  will 
have  to  reckon  with  the  new  findings.  The 
West  Virginia  Workmen's  Compensation 
Commission  has  already  heard  some  cases 
of  this  nature.  If  the  Beckley  research  so- 
lidifies into  a  body  of  accepted  medical  fact, 
such  cases  will  no  doubt  multiply. 

Coal  companies  may  be  forced  to  reex- 
amine Bjnd  probably  redesign  dust-abating 
equipment.  A  t>aslc  reason  they  subscribe  to 
the  compensation  fund  is  their  consequent 
exemption  from  lawsuits,  but  excessive  com- 
pensation claims  can  be  expensive  and  em- 
barrassing. 
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Although  coal  miners  have  continued  their 
dangerous  work  in  the  face  of  an  alarming 
death  and  injury  rate,  they  may  become 
scarcer  or  more  expensive  if  they  know  that 
they  buy  economic  health  at  the  price  of  al- 
most certain  physical  disability. 

This  question  is  also  interesting:  If  coal- 
dust  clumps  around  lung  arteries  cause 
heart  enlargement  and  failure,  don't  other 
air  pollutants  do  the  same?  Large  cities 
organized  around  industrial  complexes  are 
not  exactly  Alpine  meadows.  Do  solid  par- 
ticles in  cigarette  smoke  have  the  same  effect? 
In  other  words,  the  research  at  Beckley 
which  specifically  concerns  a  coal  miner  dis- 
order may  have  more  far-reaching  Implica- 
tions for  the  general,  nonmlnlng  public. 

Methodology  at  Beckley  Involves  the  use  of 
a  tiny  plastic  tube,  or  catheter,  which  1« 
Inserted  into  the  arteries  of  volimteers.  After 
this  is  done,  the  volunteer  is  subjected  to 
a  series  of  tests  to  show  the  effects  of  exer- 
cise upon  blood  pressure. 

Sometimes  the  plastic  tube  is  inserted  all 
the  way  Into  the  right  heart  and  right  lung, 
60  that  the  doctor  has  a  direct  check  on 
what  is  going  on  in  these  areas.  When  I 
visited  the  research  center,  the  catheter  was 
Inserted  only  a  few  Inches  into  an  arm  artery. 
The  miner  then  breathed  Into  a  complicated 
system  of  tubes  and  bags,  at  one  time  pedal- 
ing a  bicycle  to  determine  body  reactions 
and  changes  during  exertion. 

Dr.  Donald  L.  Rasmussen,  a  pulmonary 
physiologist,  is  in  charge  of  this  operation. 
He  told  me,  while  inserting  a  catheter  into 
the  arm  of  Arthur  Brown  of  Page,  that  he 
had  performed  550  such  experiments  since 
mid- 1963. 

Doctors  Wells  and  Laqueur  are  patholo- 
gists. They  study  the  blackened  lungs  of 
dead  coal  miners  and  also  the  lungs  of  non- 
miners,  for  comparative  purposes.  Dr.  Wells 
also  has  charge  of  an  old  iron  lung  and 
an  ancient  blood  pimip  whereby  he  stimulates 
the  action  of  the  living  heart  and  lungs, 
using  the  organs  of  recently  deceased 
cadavers. 

The  respirator  causes  the  dead  lungs  to 
breathe,  while  the  heart  pump  forces  blood 
through  them  at  a  known  rate.  Using  this 
machinery.  Wells  shows  that  the  arteries  in 
coal-dust-filled  lungs  of  former  coal  miners 
offer  more  resistance  to  blood  flow  than  do 
those  in  healthy  lungs.  This,  of  course,  leads 
to  the  before-mentioned  heart  enlargement 
In  living  miners. 

Shakespeare  has  Macbeth  wall,  in  one  of 
the  most  mournful  passages  In  English  liter- 
ature, that  "all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted 
fools  the  way  to  dusty  death."  This  Is 
certainly  true  of  the  yesterdays  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, If  men  may  be  called  foolish  for  killing 
themselves  In  order  to  make  money  for 
others. 

If  coal  miners  wish  to  make  tomorrow  un- 
like yesterday  they  will  do  all  In  their  power 
to  see  that  medical  men  get  the  necessary 
research  funds  to  eliminate  that  dusty  death 
which  threatens  all  who  mine  bituminous 
coal. 

Medical  men  cannot  do  all  that  Is  neces- 
sary, but  their  role  Is  essential. 


A  CASE  HISTORY  IN  TEACHING 
SOUND  ECONOMICS 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
pleasure  in  Inviting  attention  to  an  In- 
formative and  constructive  report  on  on 
how  Dr.  E.  L.  Kaufman,  of  the  Rapid 
City.  S.  Dak..  High  School  is  training  the 
students  of  that  high  school  in  some 
practical  economics  by  providing  an  op- 
portunity f9r  them  to  "invest  in  Amer- 
ica." It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  procedure 
and  plan  which  deserves  to  be  emulated 
by  many  high  schools  in  this  country. 


The  rep>ort,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  is  from  a  magazine  article 
published  several  years  ago.  Since  the 
date  of  its  publication,  the  assets  of 
"Economics  Scholarship  Fund,  Inc,"  have 
increased  to  nearly  $7,000.  So  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover.  "Economics 
Scholarship  Fimd,  Inc.,"  Is  the  only  orga- 
nization of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
I  strongly  recommend  that  persons  who 
are  interested  write  Dr.  Kaufman,  since 
this  plan,  in  my  opinion,  has  great  merit 
and  usefulness. 

Twice  a  year  the  board  of  directors  of 
this  student-operated  corporation  visit 
the  brokerage  firm  of  Dempsey-Tegler  in 
Rapid  City,  where  Mr.  Jack  DiSanto  of 
that  group  conducts  a  tour  and  a  seminar 
which  aid  the  students  to  learn  even 
more  about  the  investment  business  and 
the  rewards  available  under  our  free 
enterprise  economic  system. 

The  student  directors  of  the  firm  hold 
board  meetings  one  night  each  week  to 
work  out  their  investment  program. 
This  is  education  at  its  best,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— learning  to  do  by  doing — and  I  am 
glad  to  take  this  means  of  bringing  it  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  and  the 
country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Economics  Scholarship  Fitnd,  Inc.  of  Rapoo 

Cmr  High  School,  RAPro  Citt,  S.  Dak. 

In  an  effort  to  eliminate  one  of  the  many 
motivational  problems  which  beset  the 
teacher  of  economics  in  high  school.  Dr.  E.  L. 
Kaufman.  Rapid  City  (S.  Dak.)  High  School, 
has  sponsored  the  formation  of  a  business 
corporation  under  South  Dakota  law. 

Following  the  textbook  information  on 
the  forms  of  business  organization  seemed 
to  be  a  bit  routine  for  many  students.  Their 
Interest  in  the  nature  of  corporation  securi- 
ties and  their  usefulness  both  to  the  investor 
and  to  the  American  free  enterprise  system 
was  only  moderate. 

In  order  to  inject  a  more  personal  aspect 
Into  the  area  of  corporation  financing  and 
to  give  the  students  a  direct  interest  through 
their  own  participation,  a  genuine  invest- 
ment corporation  was  formed  in  December 
1956.  Students  were  enthusiastic  about  the 
enterprise  and  after  the  original  idea  was 
suggested,  offered  m^y  proposals  of  their 
own.  ^ 

Students  generously  offered  the  services 
of  their  professional  fathers,  attorneys,  in 
some  instances,  and  returned  to  classes  with 
a  variety  of  suggestions.  After  several  spe- 
cial after-school  meetings  with  representa- 
tives from  each  of  the  five  classes  in  eco- 
nomics, the  ideas  took  definite  form  and  an 
organizational  meeting  was  held.  This  meet- 
ing was  attended  by  one  of  the  attorneys 
who  Jotted  down  all  the  student  sugges- 
tions and  helped  them  to  write  their  appli- 
cation for  a  corporation  charter  and  the 
bylaws. 

When  the  documents  were  completed  they 
were  reported  in  each  class  for  student  ap- 
proval. This  being  received,  the  charter 
application  was  sent  to  the  secretary  of 
state  and  the  charter  received  soon  there- 
after. They  were  then  in  business  in  the 
corporate  name  of  Economics  Scholarship 
Fund,  Jnc. 

The  details  of  the  plan  are  simple.  Each 
of  the  now  seven  classes  in  economics  elects 


two  of  their  number  to  serve  on  the  board 
of  directors.  Another  board  member  is 
elected  at  large  to  instire  having  an  odd  num- 
ber on  the  board.  These  board  members 
hold  office  for  one  semester,  after  which  a 
new  board  is  elected  to  represent  the  new 
classes  which  are  formed  each  semester. 

Students  are  then  privileged  to  buy  mem- 
berships for  $1.  These  dollars  are  then 
turned  over  to  the  board  of  directors  for 
investment  in  a  permanent  fund,  the  re- 
turns from  which  are  to  be  used  for  prizes 
or  scholarships.  The  student  investment  Is 
permanent  and  he  cannot  withdraw  his  dollar 
or  receive  dividends  from  it. 

Board  of  director  meetings  are  held  at 
least  once  each  week  until  an  Investment 
choice  Is  made.  Early  meetings  are  devoted 
to  discussions  relating  to  the  selection  of 
sound  Investments.  Later  meetings  are 
taken  up  with  details  of  certain  securities 
which  are  reported  on  by  each  board  mem- 
ber. All  meetings  are  then  reported  to  all 
classes  by  the  board  members. 

Board  of  director  members  have  been  re- 
quested by  luncheon  clubs  to  provide  club 
programs  in  which  the  objectives  and  prob- 
lems of  the  corporation  are  explained.  This 
has  created  Interest  on  the  part  of  adults  ana 
a  number  of  adults  have  contributed  small 
stims  to  help  the  cause  along. 

A  trustee  agreement  has  been  entered  into 
between  the  corporation  and  the  trustee.  Dr. 
Kaufman,  In  order  to  provide  for  continuity 
in  management. 

Since  the  first  Investment  which  was  made 
In  March  1957,  the  fund  has  grown  until  It 
now  has  a  market  value  of  more  than  $6,600. 
The  net  yield  to  date  is  Just  under  5  percent. 
An  economics  student  prize  of  $50  in  cash 
was  awarded  for  the  first  time  in  May  1961. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  amount  can  be  doubled 
for  next  year. 

To  select  the  winner  of  the  prize,  the  board 
of  directors  authorized  giving  a  standardized 
test  in  high  school  economics.  This  test  re- 
quired nearly  2  hours  and  was  taken  by  30 
students  from  the  7  classes.  Many  stu- 
dents admitted  taking  the  test  merely  for 
the  experience  and  the  Interest  in  it,  know- 
ing that  only  one  of  their  number  could  be 
awarded  the  cash  prize. 

Securities  in  the  portfolio  of  the  corpora- 
tion represent  the  more  stable  types  of  busi- 
nesses, beginning  with  public  utilities,  and 
represent  both  common  and  preferred  stocks. 
An  effort  is  also  made  to  secure  a  few  securi- 
ties in  concerns  which  are  local,  or  which 
have  local  offlces  or  outlets. 

According  to  stock  exchange  officials,  so 
far  as  is  known,  this  is  the  only  corporation 
of  its  kind  operating  at  the  high  school  level. 
Exchange  officials  have  said  that  the  corpora- 
tion Is  unique,  more  particularly  because  of 
Its  permanent  nature. 

Since  the  corporation  Is  completely  non- 
profit, it  has  been  given  authority  to  operate 
as  a  tax-free  organization  by  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue.  Operating  expenses  are 
very  low  and  for  the  most  part  have  been 
met  by  private  contribution. 

The  simplicity  of  the  program  Is  such  that 
it  could  be  adopted  by  any  high  school  class 
in  economics,  social  studies,  American  his- 
tory, or  similar  courses,  and  arranged  to  meet 
the  needs  of  any  group  or  locality. 

To  indicate  the  acceptance  by  succeeding 
classes  in  economics,  almost  all  classes  sub- 
scribe more  than  100  percent  to  the  program. 


RESTORATION    OF    NATIONAL    DE- 
FENSE    EDUCATION     ACT     LOAN 

FUNDS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
gratifying  to  me  to  learn  that  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  has  today 
sustained   the  recommendation  of  the 
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subcommittee  for  restoration  of  the  Na- 
tlop.al  Defense  Education  Act  loan  funds 
in  the  full  amount,  rather  than  putting 
the  burden  upon  the  new  guaranteed 
loan  f'onds  program  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965 

This  IS  a  question  which  I  have  on 
several  previous  occa-sions  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  with  statements 
citing  the  vie'.vs  of  college  administrators 
and  finance  ofQcers  in  Indiana  schools 
concerning  the  hardships  the  proposed 
cifuifl  i)f  new  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  loan  funds  will  work  upon  their 
college  aid  nro?rams 

I  have  also  heard  directly  from  a  con- 
siderable niunber  of  students  who  are 
alarmed  at  the  probable  effect  upon  their 
own  individual  college  careers.  One  of 
these  IS  a  young  lady  working  toward 
her  Ph.  D  degree  while  a  part-time  in- 
structor at  Ball  State  University  in 
Muncle.  Ind 

Her  letter  points  up.  with  a  specific 
Cci-se.  the  manner  in  which  the  proposal 
beiiig  made  can  work  threat  hardship  and 
illustrates  the  need  for  the  restoration 
of  the  full  amount  authorized  for  the 
program  Miss  Domer  in  the  early  part 
of  this  year,  in  expectation  that  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  loan  funds 
would  be  available,  submitted  a  resigna- 
tion from  her  teaching  fellowship  for 
next  year  in  order  to  spend  full  time 
instead  of  part  time  In  secunng  the  grad- 
uate degree  Unless  the  fuiids  are  re- 
stored and  her  loan  secured  she  finds  a 
possibiluy  of  mability  to  continue  at  all. 
since  it  is  too  late  to  get  another  teach- 
ing fellowship 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  may  appear  in  the 
Congressional   Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcohd, 
as  follows: 

MXTNCa,  IWD., 

March  IS.  1968. 

Senator  V\ncs  Haktk*. 
VS.  Co'iy^es;). 
Washington,  DC. 

Sir:  It  Mas  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  loan*  to 
college  students  may  suddenly  come  to  &n 
end  befjre  tne  new  Guaranteed  Loans  In 
the  H.gher  Education  Act  of  1965  are  avail- 
able If  this  Is  true.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
serious  error  on  the  p>art  of  Conttre^s;  and  I 
request  your  aid  for  aU  students,  especlfilly 
.^tudent.s  !n  Indiana,  to  correct  this  error. 
Most  students  are  unaware  of  this  sertotia 
threat  to  their  future  I'm  sure  if  they  were 
you  would  hear  from  them. 

I  have  been  teaching;  part  time  at  Ball 
State  University  and  worklni?  on  my  Ph.  D. 
This  means  I  live  on  a  half-salary  and  am 
occupied  twice  ful!  time  by  the  combina- 
tion of  work  and  study.  My  situation  Is  not 
unusual,  but  I've  been  able  to  get  by  quite 
well  because  I'm  single.  The  men  with 
families  an  the  program  I'm  on  survive  only 
because  cf  extrs  funds  from,  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  In  order  not  to  drag 
on  for  years  In  this  part  time,  but  really  dou- 
ble-time, life  and  in  order  to  get  the  Ph.  D., 
I  have  resigned  my  teaching  fellowahlp  for 
next  yar  \::(i  applied  for  a  National  De- 
fense Ekl'ii-.~ition  Act  loan  (I  did  thla  3 
mont.hs  ago',  and  now  hear  to  my  horror 
that  I  may  not  even  be  able  to  work  on  the 
Ph  D  at  all  next  year  because  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  money  may  not  be 
avai:ab;e  and  because  It  Is  probably  too  late 
to  get  another  fellowship.     The  idea  wis  to 


complete  the  Ph.  D.  sooner  and  become  a 
full-time  college  teacher.  To  face  the  exact 
reverse  seeme  a  bit  serloua. 

StiU  I  might  not  write  this  letter  if  it 
weren't  for  the  fact  that  I  tuiow  how  much 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  means  to 
so  many  students,  undergrad  and  grade.  I 
fail  to  see  how  Congress  can  let  such  an  error 
occur  which  will  harm  so  many  individuals 
and  the  country  as  a  whole.  I  hope  you  will 
find  a  way  to  extend  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  untU  the  new  act  Is  in  com- 
plete operation. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Maxttn  a.  Domek. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  A.  PATTER- 
SON. CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  BOARD. 
UNITED  AIR  LINES 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  a  son  of 
Hawaii,  one  of  the  towering  figures  In 
the  history  of  American  aviation,  retired 
this  week  as  chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  ofiQcer  of  United  Air 
Lines. 

I  speak  of  William  A.  Patterson,  who 
was  born  In  Honolulu  on  October  1,  1899. 
and  who  spent  his  early  years  In  the 
Islands. 

During  his  extensive  years  as  chief 
executive  oCPter  of  United.  Mr.  Patter- 
son has  developed  the  largest  airline  In 
the  world  with  a  great  emphasis  on 
safety  and  service. 

In  a  recent  magazine  article,  Mr.  Pat- 
terson recalled  that  about  50  years  ago 
the  Appalachian  Mountains  were  re- 
garded "as  an  insurmountable  barrier 
that  would  prevent  the  transcontinental 
air  system  from  ever  being  established." 

Without  his  vision  and  determination 
we  would  never  enjoy  today  the  most 
modem  air  transportation  system  In  the 
entire  world. 

United  Air  Lines  operated  a  2.600-mlle 
system  when  Mr.  Patterson  was  elected 
president  of  the  company  In  1934.  To- 
day. United  Air  Lines  has  a  system  which 
encompasses  more  than  18,000  miles  of 
air  routes. 

Our  Nation  will  be  forever  indebted  to 
men  like  William  A.  Patterson,  whose 
leadership  has  kept  our  Nation  in  the 
forefront  of  air  ttge  technological  de- 
velopments. 

I  hope  that  all  my  colleagues  will  Join 
me  In  saluting  this  great  pioneer  In  the 
history  of  American  aviation. 


SECRETARIES  WEEK 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  has  been  established  as  Secretaries 
Week,  with  Wednesday,  April  17,  desig- 
nated as  Secretaries  Day.  Since  1952  a 
week  has  been  set  aside  eswih  year  to 
honor  the  "first  lady  of  business" — the 
secretary. 

The  Honorable  Eugene  P.  Foley,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Di- 
rector of  Economic  Development,  NSA's 
1965  International  Boss  of  the  Year.  Is 
honorary  chairman  of  this  year's  ob- 
servance of  Secretaries  Week. 

The  overall  theme  for  Secretaries 
Week  Is  "Better  Secretaries  Means 
Better  Business."  The  purpose  of  this 
observance  Is  to  recognize  the  vital  role 
of  the  secretary  In  the  function  of  busi- 


ness, Industry,  government,  and  educa- 
tion, and  to  remind  secretaries  of  their 
responsibilities  to  their  employers  and  to 
their  profession.  It  is  also  an  occasion 
designed  to  create  interest  among  stu- 
dents to  train  for  the  secretarial  profes- 
sion, to  acquaint  working  secretaries 
with  the  educational  programs  available 
to  them,  and  to  inform  management  of 
the  efforts  being  made  to  increase  secre- 
tarial proficiency. 

National  Secretaries  Week  was  estab- 
lished through  the  efforts  of  the  Na- 
tional Secretaries  Association.  Estab- 
lished In  1942  to  promote  the  educational 
and  professional  standards  of  secretaries, 
the  National  Secretaries  Association — 
International — is  the  world's  largest  as- 
sociation of  businesswomen  in  one  pro- 
fession. It  Is  a  nonprofit,  nonunion, 
nonpartisan,  and  nonsectarian  organiza- 
tion, with  a  membership  of  24,469  In 
567  chapters  In  the  United  States.  Can- 
ada, and  Puerto  Rico,  and  affiliate  chap- 
ters In  Mexico.  Finland.  Panama.  Argen- 
tina, and  France.  It  has  gained  wide 
recognition  as  a  pioneer  In  the  field  of 
educational  programs  for  secretaries. 

All  chapters  of  the  National  Secre- 
taries Association  observe  Secretaries 
Week  with  special  functions  such  as  edu- 
cational seminars,  workshops,  special 
civic  projects,  open  meetings  for  all  sec- 
retaries, and  membership  events. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  fact  sheet  describing  Na- 
tional Secretaries  Week  prepared  by  the 
National  Secretaries  Association  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact  sheet 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Brief  History  or  Sex:retaries  Week 

Every  year  since  1952.  the  last  full  week 
In  April  has  been  set  aside  for  the  observance 
of  Secretaries  Week. 

The  purpose  of  Secretaries  Week  Is  to  bring 
recognition  to  secretaries  for  the  vital  role 
they  play  in  business.  Industry,  education 
and  government. 

The  National  Secretaries  Association  (In- 
ternational), in  cooperation  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  originated  Secre- 
taries Week  to  bring  recognition  to  all  secre- 
taries and  to  Inform  the  public  of  the  sec- 
retary's contribution  to  the  educational,  pro- 
fessional and  civic  growth  of  the  community. 

It  also  serves  to  remind  secretaries  of  their 
reep>onsiblUtlee  to  their  employers  and  to 
their  profeaslon. 

Special  committees  are  established 
throughout  NSA  to  formulate  programs  to 
derive  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from  this 
particular  week.  NSA  chapters  strive  to  pre- 
sent the  professional  aspect  of  the  National 
Secretaries  Association  by  planning  si)eclal 
activities  for  Secretaries  Week,  During  this 
week,  the  secretarial  profession  Is  given  more 
publicity  than  at  any  other  time  throughout 
the  year. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Business  Equip- 
ment Manufacturers  Association  cooperates 
with  NSA  In  the  sponsorship  of  Secretaries 
Week.  Through  Its  BEMA  bulletin,  all  mem- 
ber-companies (engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  business  equipment  and  supplies)  are  in- 
formed of  Secretaries  Week  activities,  and 
often  cooperate  with  NSA  chapters  in  formu- 
lating successful  programs. 

Secretaries  Week  is  officially  acknowl- 
edged by  Federal  and  State  governments, 
usually  by  the  Issuance  of  a  proclamation 
decreeing  that  this  week  shall  be  officially 
known  as  Secretaries  Week. 
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All  chapters  of  NSA  observe  Secretaries 
Week  with  special  functions  such  as  educa- 
tional seminars,  workshops,  special  civic 
projects,  open  meetings  for  all  secretaries, 
and  membership  events. 

Secretaries  Week  Is  always  the  last  tall 
week  In  April,  beginning  on  a  Sunday,  end- 
ing on  a  Saturday,  with  the  Intervening 
Wednesday  being  hlghUghted  as  Secretaries 
Day. 

The  overall  theme  for  Secretaries  Week  Is 
"Better  Secretaries  Mean  Better  Business," 
and  all  programs  and  publicity  material  are 
geared  to  emphasize  the  message  conveyed  by 
this  theme. 


FLORIDA     STATE     OFFICIAL     SUP- 
PORTS ADULT  EDUCATION  BILL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  hear- 
ines  have  now  been  completed  by  the 
Education  Subcommittee  on  proposals 
which  were  before  It,  Including  my  bill 
S.  3012,  the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966. 
It  was  obvious  from  the  hearings,  as  It 
has  been  obvious  to  me  from  other 
sources  also,  that  there  is  a  consensus 
among  educators  that  adult  education  Is 
an  area  of  great  need  to  which  we  must 
turn  our  attention. 

Among  the  expressions  of  support 
which  I  have  received  Is  a  letter  from 
James  H.  Fling.  State  supervisor  of  gen- 
eral adult  education  for  the  State  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Fling  believes  with  me  that 
we  must  have  "a  long-range  program 
with  built-in  continuity"  In  order  to  meet 
the  need,  not  just  a  crash  program.  He 
finds  an  adult  education  act  imperative 
If  we  are  to  provide  the  kinds  of  serv- 
ices which  are  needed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  letter  may  appear  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  of  Florida, 
Department  or  Edtjcatiok, 

Tallahassee,  April  8,  1966. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke. 
U.S.  Senator  from  Indiana. 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

Senator  Hartke  i  It  was  with  much  Inter- 
est and  appreciation  that  I  read  your  com- 
ments In  the  Congressional  Record  of  March 
2.  1966,  concerning  the  Adult  Education  Act 
of  1966.  The  future  growth  and  vitality  of 
the  adult  education  movement  will  depend, 
in  large  part,  on  the  efforts  demonstrated  by 
our  leaders,  such  as  you. 

I  should  like  to  comment  specifically  on 
the  paragraph  In  which  you  stated:  "The 
growing  extent  of  adult  education  through 
the  public  school  system  Is  not  generally 
comprehended.  But  neither  Is  the  scope 
and  magnitude  of  the  adult  education  task 
generally  recognized  as  yet  either."  The 
task  is  Indeed  formidable.  In  Florida  we 
have  approximately  20,000  adults  over  the 
age  of  18  enrolled  In  basic  adult  education, 
grades  i  to  8.  While  a  crash  program  Indi- 
cates our  concern  for  these  citizens  for  re- 
training and  the  further  education  that 
they  must  have  to  be  effective  citizens,  this 
Is  not  a  Job  that  can  be  completed  In  1  year; 
indeed  In  10  years  or  more.  The  concern 
of  our  State  and  Nation  must  be  that  of  a 
long-range  program  with  buUt-ln  continuity 
whereby  services  can  be  extended  to  these 
adults  over  a  period  of  years. 

An  adult  education  act  Is  Imperative  If 
we  provide  the  kinds  of  services  that  are 
needed.  Such  an  act  would  enable  the  States 
to  buUd  a  program  in  an  orderly  way  that 
will  serve  literally  hiuidreds  of  thousands  of 


adiUts  who  need  further  educational  services 
to  be  effective  citizens.  Historically,  educa- 
tion has  proven  to  be  the  only  way  whereby 
large  numbers  of  citizens  can  be  integrated 
into  our  economy  as  effective  and  participat- 
ing members  of  an  Industrial  society. 

Let  me  thank  you  again  for  your  efforts 
In  behalf  of  this  program,  and  If  our  staff 
can  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  furthering  the 
cause  of  education  for  our  adult  citizens, 
please  let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

James  H.  F^ng. 

State  Supervisor, 

General  Adult  Education. 


BAROQUE  MUSIC  AND  THE  RECORD- 
ING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
called  to  the  attention  of  this  body  on 
several  previous  occasions  the  fact  that 
my  State  of  Indiana  has  become,  in  many 
respects,  the  heart  of  the  phonograph 
record  industry  In  the  United  States. 

Columbia,  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  and  Mercury,  as  well  as  some 
others,  produce  their  phonograph  records 
within  the  borders  of  Indiana.  Certainly 
in  the  field  of  reproduced  good  music, 
and  of  recorded  cultural  values,  Indiana 
has  a  very  strong  claim  to  leadership. 

I  have  also,  Mr.  President,  decried  cer- 
tain attitudes  within  the  executive 
branch  of  Government,  and  particularly 
In  the  Post  Office  Department,  which 
would  deny  to  the  manufsicturers  of 
phonograph  records  the  same  benefits 
which  traditionally  accrue  to  producers 
of  educational  material  of  serious  Import, 
In  other  media  of  communication. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  news  release  is- 
sued recently  by  the  Record  Industry  As- 
sociation of  America  which  Illustrates  the 
Important  educational  role  that  the 
phonograph  record  manufacturers  are 
filling  In  the  cultural  life  of  the  Nation. 

The  release  concerns  the  dramatic 
emergence  of  what  has  been  called  the 
Baroque  School  of  Music  into  public  con- 
sciousness and  popular  favor.  Baroque 
music  is,  roughly,  the  music  produced  be- 
tween 1600  and  1750.  As  recent  as  20 
years  ago  most  of  the  great  composers 
who  wrote  during  those  years — including 
Vivaldi,  Lully,  Rameau,  and  Telemarm — 
were  almost  unknown  even  to  serious 
conceit-goers.  They  were  merely  rather 
dusty  names  In  the  files  of  the  musicol- 
ogists. No  one  actually,  played  their 
works,  and  no  one  had  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  them. 

The  phonograph  record  Industry,  out 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  rather  than 
for  commercial  reasons,  began  to  resur- 
rect the  work  of  these  all-but-forgotten 
masters  and  to  make  them  available  on 
recordings. 

An  entire  new  trend  was  started. 
Music  lovers  responded  enthusiastically 
to  the  experiment,  and  the  record  manu- 
facturers sent  their  musicologists  search- 
ing deeper  and  deeper  Into  the  archives 
of  serious  music  of  the  17th  and  early 
18th  century.  As  a  result,  new  composers 
have  been  "discovered"  and  great  works 
by  known  geniuses  have  been  found, 
which  never  would  have  been  found  If  the 
phonograph  record  manufacturers  had 
not  persisted  in  their  educational  zeaJ. 
A  whole  new  world  of  great  music  has 
been  reserved  for  us. 


The  whole  story  is  In  this  press  release 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Records  Revive  Interest  in  Baroque  Music 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  recent  phe- 
nomena in  the  field  of  classical  recordings  Is 
the  emergence  of  baroque  music  as  an  Im- 
portant part  of  the  business.  Only  rarely  in 
the  years  since  the  development  of  the  long- 
playing  record  in  1948  have  classical  com- 
posers made  the  bestseller  lists,  and  the 
focus  was  usually  on  the  more  popular  ones, 
such  as  Tchaikovsky.  Beethoven,  or  Rlmsky- 
Korsakov.  Today  the  bestseller  charts  of 
serious  recorded  music  regularly  Include  re- 
cordings of  Vivaldi.  Schutz,  Stamltz,  Rameau. 
Lully,  and  Telemann — names  only  dimly  rec- 
ognized by  even  the  most  serious  concert- 
goers  Of  20  years  ago. 

What  Is  the  baroque,  anyway?  And  just 
why  has  300-year-old  music  suddenly  become 
so  popular? 

The  baroque  period  stretches  roughly  from 
1600 — the  end  of  the  Renaissance  In  Western 
Europe — to  the  advent  of  the  Rococo  and 
classical  periods  In  the  1750"s.  Originally 
applied  to  architecture  and  art  rather  than 
to  music,  It  meant  the  advent  of  beauty  for 
beauty's  sake.  During  the  Renaiasance,  the 
most  beautiful  painting  and  architecture  had 
been  reserved  for  the  church.  By  1600.  how- 
ever, western  Europeans  were  becoming  more 
cosmopolitan  and  sophisticated;  and  more 
prosperous.  All  at  once,  rich  merchants  and 
the  nobility  could  afford  to  have  the  painters 
who  had  decorated  the  great  cathedrals  paint 
their  pictures.  Princes  building  palaces 
c»uld  and  did  employ  stone  masons  to  create 
cherubs  and  friezes  for  their  bouses  as  well 
as  for  the  cathedrals  In  which  they 
worshiped. 

Until  1600,  virtually  all  serious  mvjslc  had 
Ijeen  composed  for  church  services.  ,  But  with 
the  new  accent  on  the  beautiful— and  the 
race  of  the  nobility  to  keep  up  with  the 
aristocratic  Jones'  ip  terms  of  beautiful 
homes,  cultured  courts  and  so  on,  it  was 
only  natural  that  beautiful  music  should 
be  created  for  entertainment.  In  Italy,  com- 
posers such  as  Claudio  Monteverdi  began 
composing  musical  dramas  called  opera,  in 
which  characters  acted  out  a  story  entirely 
set  to  music. 

In  Prance  in  1650,  King  Louis  XIV  de- 
veloped a  passion  for  the  dance.  He  loved 
to  dance  and  he  loved  to  watch  others  dance. 
So  he  hired  an  Italian-born  comfKMer,  Jean- 
Baptiste  Lully,  to  create  ballets  for  him  and 
his  cotu^.  Another  Italian,  Arcangelo  Corelll, 
created  works  for  small  orchestra,  in  which 
one  or  a  few  Instruments  would  carry  on  a 
dialog  with  a  larger  Instrumental  group. 
These  concertl  grossi  had  no  other  purpose 
than  to  please  and  entertain. 

Not  all  the  music  of  the  baroque  was  de- 
voted to  pleasure.  Many  baroque  comijosers 
carried  the  flourishes  and  trills  of  secular 
muslc  back  to  comp>08ltlons  for  the  church. 
Composers  like  Schutz,  Marc-Antolne 
Charpentler.  Campra  and  Dietrich  Buxtehude 
created  solo  works  for  organ  or  large  choral 
works  which  seemed  more  like  Lully's  ballets 
than  the  austere  church  music  of  only  a 
few  years  before. 

By  the  time  of  the  high  baroque — that 
period  running  roughly  from  1700  to  1760 
when  most  of  the  music  which  has  become 
so  popular  recently  was  composed — com- 
posers like  Handel,  Bach,  Vivaldi.  Pergolesl, 
and  Telemann  were  turning  out  sacred  music 
along  with  their  more  popular  stage  works, 
dance  suites  and  Instrumental  compKWitlons. 
The  high  baroque,  however,  was  a  time  when 
musical  fashions  changed  almost  as  rapidly 
as  they  do  today. 
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What  was  "In"  yesterday  may  not  be  "In" 
today;  and  Its  replacement  will  be  pasae  to- 
morrow. Handel,  for  example,  achieved  great 
popularity  In  London  with  hla  spectacular 
operas,  based  on  Greek  mythology  and  fea- 
turing male  altos  as  romantic  leads.  In  1728, 
John  Gay  staged  a  burlesque  of  the  Handel 
operas  called  "The  Beggar's  Opera,"  which 
caricatured  Handel's  overblown  arias  and 
plots  For  more  than  a  decade,  Handel  was 
as  unfashionable  In  Londotyas  the  plague. 
Then.  In  1742,  he  composed  an  oratorio  for 
presentation  In  Ireland  which  was  as  simple 
and  natural  as  his  operas  had  been  complex 
and  unbelievable.  "The  Messiah"  reestab- 
lished him — this  time  as  a  composer  of  reli- 
gious worlts — and  earned  Its  place  as  the 
b«8t-known  of  all  baroque  masterpieces. 

The  rapid  changes  In  fashion  eventually 
caused  the  baroque  to  give  way  to  the  rococo, 
a  period  which  lasted  approximately  from 
1750  to  1800.  The  distinction  between  the 
two  Isn't  terribly  evident  to  most  ears  today, 
but  the  rococo  was  Intended  to  remove  the 
most  overblown  and  "unnatural"  elements 
of  baroque  music.  It,  In  turn,  gave  way  to 
the  stark  simplicity  of  the  classical  compocl- 
tlons  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

Why  the  sudden  popularity  for  music  which 
haa  Iain  dormant  all  this  time?  As  with  so 
many  other  things  musical.  It  can  all  be 
said  to  have  begun  with  the  Introduction  of 
the  long-playing  record  In  1948.  At  the  time, 
the  baroque  music  available  on  records  (and 
heard  in  the  concert  hall)  was  limited  to 
that  all-time  favorite,  "The  Messiah,"  several 
Instrumental  works  of  J  S.  Bach  (usually  in 
overblown  orchestral  arrangements),  and 
four  concertos  by  a  relatively  obscure  Italian 
violinist  named  Antonio  Vivaldi. 

The  economics  of  recordmaklng  at  the  time 
were  such,  however,  that  anybody  with  a  few 
dollars,  a  tape  recorder,  and  an  idea  could 
get  Into  the  record  business.  A  number  of 
small  labels — some  devoted  entirely  to  re- 
cording off-the-beaten-track  classical  mu- 
sic— sprang  up,  and  some  of  these  Issued  re- 
cordings of  hitherto  unpublished  concert! 
groesl  by  CorelU  and  Vivaldi  and  previously 
unrecorded  cantatas  of  J.  S.  Bach.  The  sales 
weren't  enough  to  Impress  the  large  record 
manufacturers,  but  they  represented  a  hand- 
some proat  for  the  small  comfjanles,  who 
found  them  relatively  Inexpensive  to  record. 
While  they  required  instrumental  vtrtuoeity, 
the  number  of  musicians  called  for  was  small 
In  most  cases,  and  the  public  was  prepared  to 
buy  a  good  recording  even  If  It  was  devoid 
of  big-name  artists. 

Business  was  so  good  that  some  of  the 
more  resourceful  small  companies  paid  re- 
searchers to  scour  the  monasteries  of  Italy 
and  the  libraries  of  Western  Europe  for  new 
manuscripts.  Surprisingly,  they  turned  up 
literally  dozens  of  never-before-published 
concertos,  slnfonlas,  cantatas,  and  dance 
suites — which  the  record  manufacturers 
promptly  put  on  disc.  By  the  mid  I960'«, 
baroque  music  had  become  a  staple  part  of 
,  the  LP  diet  Vivaldi.  In  fact,  had  overtaken 
Verdi  and  was  In  a  dead  heat  with  Tchaikov- 
sky in  terms  of  the  number  of  recordings 
available  when  several  manufacturers  de- 
cided to  produce  new  lines,  devoted  entirely 
to  baroque  music  and  priced  at  a  level  which 
students — the  most  avid  collectors  of  ba- 
roque records — could  afford.  To  maintain 
the  quality  of  performances  demanded  by 
the  music,  they  recorded  in  Europe  using 
small  ensembles,  or  leased  recordings  already 
made  by  European  manufacturers.  Today, 
the  adventurous  music  lover  can  choose  from 
among  half  a  dozen  budiret  lines  of  baroque 
records — priced  usually  from  81.98  to  $2  98. 

In  addition,  the  major  manufacturers  of- 
fer recordings  of  baroque  music  by  outstand- 
ing International  artists  like  Dietrich 
Pischer-Dleskau,  Daviu  Oistrakh,  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra.  Yehudl  Menuhln,  the 
liondon   Symphony    Orchestra,    and   othera. 


Or  there  are  the  major  baroque  speclallstfi — 
groups  like  the  New  Tork  Pro  Musica  An- 
tlqua.  I  Muslcl,  Virtuosi  da  Roma,  I  Sollstl 
da  Zagreb,  the  London  Baroque  Ensemble, 
and  others. 

Musicologists  say  that  the  Increasing  popu- 
larity of  baroque  music  Is  due  largely  to  the 
troubled  times  in  which  we  live.  "Everybody 
dreams  of  going  back  to  a  time  when  things 
were  simpler,"  says  one.  "The  quiet  orderli- 
ness of  a  Vivaldi  concerto  contreists  sharply 
with  the  din  of  blg-clty  life.  In  an  age  of 
H-bombe,  traffic  Jams,  noises  and  rush.  It's 
not  surprising  that  many  people  prefer  music 
which  is  quiet,  thoughtful,  ordered." 

Another  observer  has  a  more  economic 
explanation.  "It's  something  like  the  break- 
up of  the  big  dance  bands  at  the  end  of 
World  War  n,"  he  points  out.  "The  fact  is 
that  it's  cheaper  to  record  a  dozen  players 
in  a  CorelU  concerto  g^osso  then  it  is  a  full 
symphony  orchestra  doing  a  complete  opera 
with  a  couple  of  world-famous  stars  or  even 
a  Tchaikovsky  symphony.  The  star  system 
hasn't  really  hit  baroque  music  yet,  which 
means  that  you  need  a  very  small  Initial  out- 
lay to  make  a  record." 

Today  the  record  industry  offers  more  than 
1,500  long-plajrlng  record  albums  containing 
baroque  music.  The  industry  has  helped  re- 
vive Interest  In  a  part  of  our  musical  heritage 
that  was  at  the  verge  of  disappearing.  And 
the  public  has  made  It  clear  that  beu'oque 
music  ts  here  to  stay. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNINa 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chttrch  In  the  chair) .  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  Is  closed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


AUTHORIZATION     FOR     MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT,  FISCAL  1967 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  proceedings  under  the  call  to  as- 
certain the  presence  of  a  quorum  be  dls- 
ocTiscd  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  2950)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  fiscal  year  1967  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  I  .wish 
to  comment  on  the  absence  of  my  dear 
friend  and  colleague.  Senator  Salton- 
STALL,  who  is  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
I  have  worked  with  him  over  a  number 
of  years.  There  has  never  been  one  in- 
stance of  the  slightest  indication  of  any 
partisanship  between  Leverett  Salton- 
STALL  and  me  in  matters  of  national  de- 


fense. He  Is  missing  from  the  Senate 
today,  and  I  grieve  with  him  in  the  be- 
reavement he  has  just  suffered  in  the 
loss  of  his  son  and  namesake. 

Mr.  President,  the  authorization  this 
bill  provides  Is  a  foundation  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  programs  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

The  amount  of  the  authorization  con- 
tained in  the  bill  is  $17,170,059,000.  This 
is  $243,100,000  more  than  the  authoriza- 
tion requested.  The  reasons  for  the  addi- 
tions will  be  discussed  later  in  my  state- 
ment. 

The  tabulation  beginning  on  page  2  in 
the  printed  committee  report  shows  that 
of  the  $59,854,700,000  in  new  obligational 
authority  requested  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  fiscal  year  1967,  new  au- 
thorization of  $18,958,906,000  is  needed. 
This  authorization  figure  Includes  mili- 
tary construction  and  military  assistance 
authorizations  that  will  be  the  subject  of 
separate  legislation. 

The  pending  authorization  bill  covers 
the  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels  and,  for  the  first  time  this 
year,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  as  well  as 
research  and  development.  Because  the 
procurement  of  these  items  and  research 
and  development  affect  requirements  in 
other  major  budget  categories  such  as 
personnel,  operations  and  maintenance, 
and  construction,  I  believe  that  the  fun- 
damental importance  of  this  authoriza- 
tion is  most  obvious. 

In  describing  the  authorization  con- 
tained in  the  bill  I  shall  attempt  to  con- 
centrate my  remarks  on  the  subjects  of 
the  bill,  and  not  to  anticipate  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriations  bill 
by  covering  the  whole  defense  program 
for  next  year,  the  rest  of  which  has  been 
authorized  before. 

Although  appropriations  still  are  made 
for  military  functions,  divided  among 
military  departments,  the  role  of  the  mil- 
itary departments  has  changed  under  the 
organization  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  has  evolved  since  its  crea- 
tion. The  combat  forces  that  are  trained, 
equipped,  and  organized  by  the  military 
departments  are  assigned  to  unified  or 
specified  commands  for  the  performance 
of  military  missions  assigned  to  them  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President.  Partly  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  evolution,  and  partly  as  a 
result  of  a  management  desire  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  scan  the 
programs  fronaa  different  point  of  view, 
the  Department  for  several  years  has 
made  its  presentation  to  the  Congress  in 
terms  of  functional  groupings.  Instead 
of  by  the  programs  for  each  military  de- 
partment. Under  this  arrangement 
those  forces  that  would  be  primarily  in- 
volved in  an  unlimited  war  involving 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  are  styled 
strategic  offensive  and  defensive  forces, 
which  include  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles,  ballistic  missile-firing  subma- 
rines, bombers.  Interceptors,  certain  anti- 
submarine warfare  forces,  antiballistic 
missile  systems,  surface-to-air  missiles, 
warning  systems,  and  civil  defense;  the 
forces  that  would  be  used  in  conflict 
short  of  unlimited  nuclear  war  are 
grouped  together  under  the  designation 
of  general  purpose  forces,  which  include 
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almost  all  of  the  Army's  combat  and  com- 
bat support  units,  most  of  the  Navy  units 
except  for  the  Polaris  submarine  forces, 
all  of  the  Marine  Corps  units,  and  the 
tactical  part  of  the  Air  Force;  the  trans- 
portation elements  of  our  forces  are  des- 
ignated as  airlift  and  sealif t  forces,  which 
Include  the  transports  in  the  military  air- 
lift command,  the  troop  carrier  aircraft 
in  the  Tactical  Air  Command  of  the  Air 
Force,  the  transport  and  troop  carrier 
aircraft  in  the  Reserve  components  of  the 
Air  Force,  and  the  ships  operated  by  the 
Military  Sea  Transport  Service.  Re- 
search and  development  Is  dealt  with 
separately  and  includes  all  research  and 
development  work  other  than  that  on 
weapons  already  approved  for  deploy- 
ment. 

uNUMnro  WAB  forces 

The  function  of  what  the  Department 
of  Defense  describes  as  strategic  offen- 
sive and  defense  fouces  is  to  discourage 
an  attack  involving  nuclear  weapons  on 
the  United  States,  by  constantly  having 
ready  the  power  to  retaliate  with  such 
destructive  forces  that  the  initiator  of 
the  attack  would  sustain  unacceptable 
damage.  Another  Important  function  of 
these  forces  Is  to  limit  the  damage  to  the 
population  and  the  Industry  of  the  United 
States  if  such  forces  fail  to  deter. 

The  changes  proposed  in  our  strate- 
gic offensive  forces  beginning  In  the 
next  fiscal  year  I  would  describe  as  be- 
ing more  qualitative  than  quantitative. 

We  now  have  more  than  800  Minute- 
man  missiles  and  54  Titan  n  missiles  In 
place.  By  the  end  of  1967  the  total 
Minuteman  force  of  1,000  missiles  will 
be  operational.  Starting  in  fiscal  year 
19G7  the  Minuteman  I  missiles  will  be 
replaced  with  the  Minuteman  n.  which 
have  greater  accuracy  and  payload. 
The  first  procurement  of  Minuteman  m, 
which  incorporates  a  greatly  improved 
reentry  system,  will  be  begun  next  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1967. 
32  Polaris-type  submarines  will  be  op- 
erational, with  512  missiles.  By  October 
of  1967,  all  41  of  these  submarines,  with 
a  total  of  656  missiles,  will  be  In  opera- 
tion. 

The  manned  bomber  force  Is  sched- 
uled to  undergo  a  change  In  composi- 
tion. Beginning  next  year.  345  of  the 
B-52  bombers  of  the  older  types  will  be 
gradually  inactivated,  together  velth  80 
B-58's,  and  replaced  by  a  force  of  210 
FB-lll's.  which  is  the  bomber  version  of 
the  TFX.  The  FB- 1 1 1  would  be  equipped 
with  a  new  standoff  missile  named  SRAM 
that  could  be  Installed  on  the  255  B-52's 
in  series  G  through  H  that  will  remain  In 
force.  The  Hound  Dog  missile  with 
which  some  of  the  B-52's  are  equipped 
will  have  a  new  terminal  guidance  system 
installed  to  improve  Its  accuracy. 

There  seems  to  be  rather  general 
agreement  that  this  mix  of  B-52's  and 
PB-lll's  will  provide  a  satisfactory 
bomber  fleet  until  approximately  1975. 
There  is  disagreement  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  Deff  nse  and  some  Air  Force 
oflBcials  and  some  Members  of  Congress 
about  whether  we  should  proceed  now  to 
the  contract  definition  stage  of  provid- 
ing an  advanced  manned  strategic  air- 
craft— AMSA — which    would     probably 


combine  the  payload  and  the  range  of 
the  B-52  G's  and  H's  with  the  speed  and 
maneuverability  of  the  FB-111.  The 
pending  bill  contains  $11  million  for  the 
continued  avionics  development  studies 
for  such  an  aircraft. 

For  possible  future  ballistic  missile 
deployments,  the  bill  contains  $300  mil- 
lion for  development  work  on  the  Posei- 
don missile,  the  total  development  cost 
of  which  is  estimated  to  be  about  $1.3 
billion,  to  increase  greatly  the  payload 
and  penetrability  as  compared  with  Po- 
laris. In  addition,  the  Air  Force  re- 
search and  development  program 
includes  $10  million  to  study  an  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  with  im- 
proved capability — provisionally  desig- 
nated ICM. 

In  the  strategic  defense  forces,  which 
formerly  were  called  Continental  De- 
fense Forces,  the  bill  as  recommended  by 
the  committee  contains  two  significant 
differences  from  the  requests  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  committee  added  $167.9  million 
for  preproductlon  activities  directed  to- 
ward the  deployment  of  an  antiballlstlc 
missile  defense  system.  $153.5  million  of 
this  amount  was  added  to  the  Army  mis- 
sile procurement  authorization  and  $14.4 
million  was  added  to  the  Army  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  au- 
thorization. If  used,  this  simount  could 
save  approximately  1  year  in  the  time  re- 
quired to  deploy  a  system  to  defend 
against  ballistic  missile  attack.  A  deci- 
sion to  deploy  such  a  system  Is  not  a 
simple  one.  and  it  is  not  one  to  be  under- 
taken lightly.  So  far  there  is  no  indi- 
cation the  Department  of  Defense  will 
ues  this  additional  authorization,  as  in 
his  testimony  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
concluded  that  no  decision  to  produce 
and  to  deploy  this  system  is  required  now. 

After  about  9  years  of  development 
effort  and  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
$2  billion,  the  Army  has  developed  a  sys- 
tem that  would  provide  relatively  thin 
protection  for  all  the  United  States,  and 
a  more  concentrated  protection  for  about 
25  cities,  at  a  cost  of  between  $8.5  and 
$10  billion,  spread  over  5  years.  Such 
a  deployment  appears  to  offer  protection 
against  the  tjiJe  of  attack  that  China  or 
perhaps  other  new  nuclear  powers  might 
mount  over  the  next  decade,  and  it  would 
offer  significant  protection  against  the 
heavier,  more  concentrated  type  of  at- 
tack that  the  Soviet  Union  could  launch. 
Moreover,  this  system  would  provide 
some  protection  agairj^t  missile  attacks 
launched  from  subnidjines.  Further- 
more, from  a  fairly  ba^  or  elementary 
deplojonent.  the  coverage  could  be  made 
more  elaborate  and  Ip  greater  depth  as 
technological  progress  and  any  impend- 
ing threat  dictated. 

It  has  been  argued  that  an  antiballls- 
tlc missile  system  should  not  be  deployed 
before  a  full  fallout  shelter  program  Is 
provided,  as  without  the  fallout  shelter 
program  the  enemy  could  target  his  mis- 
siles away  from  defended  cities  and  in- 
flict cSasualties  through  fallout.  I  find 
this  argument  not  wholly  convincing. 
There  has  been  a  substantial  Federal 
program  to  identify  and  to  stock  satis- 
factory fallout  shelter  spaces  in  existing 


structures  in  the  cities  of  this  country. 
This  program  has  resulted  In  the  iden- 
tification of  some  140  million  spaces. 
The  principal  part  of  the  fallout  shelter 
program  the  Congress  has  not  approved 
is  the  proposal  for  cost  sharing  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  construction 
of  public  buildings,  such  as  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  libraries  that  incorporated 
protection  against  fallout.  In  my  opin- 
ion the  additional  shelter  space  that  this 
federally  subsidized  construction  pro- 
gram would  have  provided  is  not  so  sub- 
stantial as  to  justify  refusal  to  deploy 
an  antiballistlc  missile  system  until  this 
one  feature  had  been  approved.  Beyond 
this,  it  appears  that  the  leadtime  for 
providing  some  additional  fallout  shelter 
space  would  be  less  than  the  leadtime 
in  deploying  an  antiballistlc  missile 
system. 

To  be  sure,  the  5-year  cost  of  between 
$8  and  $10  billion  is  not  a  trifling  sum. 
but  this  cost  is  not  a  shocking  one  to  me 
If  it  saves  several  million  American  lives. 
In  two  supplemental  actions  last  year 
and  one  this  year  the  Congress  has  al- 
ready approved  more  than  $15  billion  in 
extra  expenditures  resulting  from  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  recoil  from  spending  $10  billion 
over  a  5-year  period  for  what  could  be 
very  significant  protection. 

The  second  committee  change  in  the 
strategic  field  is  in  connection  with 
maintaining  production  capability  for  a 
new  manned  interceptor. 

Defenses  against  missiles  and  defenses 
against  aircraft  are.  of  course,  comple- 
mentary, as  it  makes  little  sense  to  pro- 
vide additional  protection  against  mis- 
sile attack  if  an  attacker  has  enough 
bomber  potential  to  accomplish  the  same 
destruction.  The  inceptor  aircraft  that 
our  forces  now  have  deployed  are  of  old 
design  and  they  have  some  limitations 
in  defending  against  the  most  modem 
bombers. 

The  Air  Force  has  sought  approval  for 
the  procurement  of  a  force  of  F-12  in- 
terceptor aircraft.  The  F-12  would  be 
an  adaptation  of  the  alrframe\of  the 
SR-71,  a  strategic  reconnaissance  air- 
craft. Without  some  funding  in  1967, 
there  is  a  question  whether  the  produc- 
tion line  and  team  that  have  produced 
the  SR^71  and  the  YF-12A  aircraft  can 
be  kept  together  to  retain  a  choice  in 
1967  to  produce  the  F-12  as  an  inter- 
ceptor. As  the  report  indicates,  the  Air 
Force  first  proposed  the  procurement  of 
an  additional  number  of  SR-71 's,  then  It 
proposed  the  procurement  of  a  small 
number  of  F-12's,  and  its  last  proposal 
was  for  a  lump  sum  to  retain  the  pro- 
duction capability.  All  these  requests 
were  denied  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  committee  added  $55  million 
of  tlie  $60  million  the  Air  Force  considers 
as  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
production  capability  of  this  highly  effi- 
cient plane.  The  additional  $5  million 
needed  in  development  funds  could  be 
secured  by  reprograming  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  approves  the  use  of  the 
production  funds. 

Mr.  President,  the  total  funding  of  the 
strategic  offensive  and  defensive  forced 
and  the  civil  defense  program  requires 
relatively  less  in  1967  than  in  any  of 
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the  last  6  years  The  estimated  obllga- 
tlonal  auinonty  for  these  purposes  in 
1967  is  $S  5  billion,  compared  with  $11.2 
billion  in  1962,  $10.2  billion  in  1963.  $9.3 
billion  In  1964,  $6.9  billion  in  1965,  and 
an  estimated  $6.8  bmion  In  1966. 
CENEXAL  praposi  roscxa 

Mr  President,  the  kind  of  conflict  that 
would  undoubtedly  require  the  largest 
general  purpose  force  would  be  a  non- 
nuclear  war  Ln  Europe.  We  need  to 
maintain  the  forces  to  respond  to  the 
threat  of  such  a  war.  But  events  in 
South  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia  have 
also  generated  requirements  for  general 
purpose  forces  of  substantial  size  and 
strength. 

This  is  probably  the  appropriate  place 
for  me  to  stress  that  the  fiscal  year  1967 
budgetmg  for  genera!  purpose  forces  has 
been  based  on  the  assumption,  but  cer- 
tainly not  necessarily  the  expectation, 
that  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  will  be  over 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967 — June  30, 
1967  The  leadtirae  for  producing  some 
of  the  wrapons  required  by  general  pur- 
pose forces  does  not  allow  waiting  until 
the  fl.scal  year  1968  requests  are  pre- 
sented next  year  if  hostilities  in  South 
Vietnam  continue  at  near  the  level  of 
those  today.  If  there  is  such  a  continu- 
ance. It  seems  likely  that  early  next  year 
the  Department  of  Defense  will  have  to 
request  supplemental  authorization  and 
appropriations  from  the  Congress  to  pre- 
vent the  uninterrupted  flow  of  weapons 
and  equipment  to  our  forces  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Now,  Mr  President,  I  wish  to  make  a 
few  comments  about  the  authorization 
contained  in  this  bill  as  it  affects  the 
general  purpose  forces  of  the  Army. 
This  bill  contains  funds  to  Initiate  pro- 
curement required  in  the  conversion  of 
another  Army  division  to  an  air  mobile 
division  of  the  type  of  the  1st  Cavalry. 
that  has  fought  effectively  and  gallantly 
in  South  Vietnam.  The  effective  date  of 
this  conversion  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined or  announced. 

To  provide  an  interim  air  defense  sys- 
tem for  forward  areas  as  a  result  of  the 
cancellation  of  the  Maifler  system,  the 
bill  contains  a  sum  for  the  procurement 
of  the  Chaparral  which  Is  a  reflned 
adaptation  of  the  Sidewinder  missile  to 
a  self-propelled  vehicle 

Development  funds  are  Included  for 
the  Sam-D,  a  system  for  the  defense  of 
Army  forces  in  the  field  against  aircraft, 
and  short-range  tactical  ballistic  missiles 
tliat,  li  successfully  developed,  would  re- 
place Nike-Hercules  and  Hawk  in  the 
1970's. 

The  sum  of  $612  4  million  Is  Included 
for  the  procurement  of  1,761  Army  air- 
craft. The  types  are  the  Iroquois,  an 
aerial  weapons  platform  and  transport; 
the  Chinook,  a  transport:  the  Pawnee,  a 
light  observation  helicopter;  the  Flying 
Crane,  a  heavy  lift  helicopter;  and 
trainer  and  utility  aircraft. 

The  Army  missile  authorization  is  $510 
million— $153,5  million  of  this  has  ad- 
ready  been  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Ihe  Nikp  X,  The  remainmi;  $357  million 
is  for  Lance,  a  light  mobile  missile  sys- 
tem that  can  provide  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional fire  as  a  supplement  to  Army 
artillery;  Shillelagh,  an  antitank  nrdsslle; 


and  Redeye,  a  man-transportable,  shoxil- 
der-flred  missile  to  provide  frontline  air 
defense  for  combat  troops  from  low-fly- 
ing air  attack. 

For  the  first  time  this  year  the  authori- 
zation requirement  has  been  expanded 
to  include  tracked  combat  vehicles.  Sig- 
nificant Items  that  would  be  procured 
with  the  Anriy  authorization  of  $359.2 
million  In  this  category  are  a  substantial 
number  of  self-propelled  155  mm.  howit- 
zers, M-60  tanks  equipped  with  Shil- 
lelagh missiles.  General  Sheridan  ar- 
mored reconnaissance  and  airborne  as- 
sault vehicles,  cargo  carriers,  and  self- 
propelled  81  mm.  mortar  carriers,  both  of 
which  use  the  M-113  chassis  M-578  light 
recovery  vehicles,  and  modifications  to 
M-48  medium  tanks  to  equip  them  with 
new  dlesel  engines  and  105  mm.  guns. 

The  shipbuilding  program  to  support 
the  general  purpose  forces  of  the  Navy 
Includes  42  new  ships  and  13  conversions 
requiring  new  authorization  of  $1,756J3 
million.  The  most  expensive  of  these 
ships  is  a  nuclear-powered  attack  carrier. 
Under  present  plans  the  Navy  is  pro- 
gramed to  have  15  attack  carriers  in  its 
forces.  This  will  require  two  more  nu- 
clear-powered carriers  in  futxire  years. 
Five  nuclear-powered  attack  submarines 
would  be  funded  In  this  bill.  A  total  of 
56  such  submarines  were  funded  through 
1966  and  requirements  as  now  calculated 
dictate  authorization  of  6  more  in  future 
years. 

In  the  program  for  the  Navy  will  be 
.  found  10  destroyer  escorts  to  be  equipped 
with  the  new  SQS-26  radar. 

Mr.  President,  the  one  area  in  which 
the  committee's  recommendations  for 
shipbuilding  construction  differ  from  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
in  cormection  with  multiple-purpose 
ships,  which  have  a  capability  for  anti- 
submarine warfare  and  for  fleet  air  de- 
fer;se.  The  Department  of  Defense  re- 
quest proposed  the  construction  of  two 
guided  missile  destroyers,  or  DDG's,  at 
a  total  cost  of  about  $145  million.  The 
committee  recommends  that  instead  of 
these  two  conventionally  powered  guided 
mlssUe  destroyers  the  Department  con- 
struct a  nuclear-powered  guided  missile 
frigate  at  a  total  cost  of  about  $150  mil- 
lion. The  almost  $5  million  in  additional 
authorization  required  has  been  provided 
and  this  $150  million  has  been  earmarked 
as  being  available  only  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  nuclear-powered  gtiided  mis- 
sile frigate. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge  that  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  controversy  over  cost  com- 
parisons between  nuclear-powered  and 
conventionally  powered  escort  ships. 
The  cost  of  constructing  a  frigate  in- 
cludes about  $12  million  for  the  initial 
nuclear  fuel  core.  To  the  estimated  cost 
of  $84,1  million  for  the  flrst  of  the  new 
conventionally  powered  destroyers  one 
should  add  $5  million  for  the  cost  of 
black  oil  for  10  years  and  about  $10 
million  for  the  cost  of  delivering  this 
oil.  There  still  is  a  signlflcant  cost  dif- 
ference between  a  nuclear-powered 
frigate  and  a  conventionally  powered 
one,  but  there  is  no  question  that  a 
nuclear -powered  ship  offers  some  op- 
erational and  tactical  advantages. 


I  wish  to  make  it  clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  at  this  time  the  committee  is  not 
suggesting  by  any  means  that  all  escort 
ships  for  carrier  forces  should  be  nu- 
clear powdered,  but  there  are  only  three 
nuclear -powered  escorts  in  existence  and 
the  committee  was  of  the  opinion  that 
a  reasonable  increase  in  this  number  is 
Justified.  Hence  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended that  one  nuclear-powered 
frigate  be  constructed  instead  of  two 
conventionally  powered  ones. 

Other  ships  in  the  program  Include  12 
amphibious  assault  ships — 11  LST's  and 
1  LSD;  5  new  minesweepers,  and  8  ships 
of  the  logistic  and  support  type. 

The  bill  contains  $1,422.2  million  for 
the  procurement  of  620  new  aircraft  for 
the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  types  to  be  procured  include  the 
A-7A  attack  aircraft,  which  will  also  be 
procured  by  the  Air  Force;  the  OV-lOA, 
earlier  called  COIN/LARA,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  used  principally  for  several 
coimterlnsurgency  missions,  such  as  ob- 
servation, reconnaissance,  and  close  air 
support,  and  which  will  likewise  be  pro- 
cured and  utilized  by  the  Air  Force;  the 
P-3A  ORION,  a  turboprop  aircraft  used 
for  antisubmarine  patrol;  the  C-2A,  a 
transport  for  delivering  cargo  to  carrier 
forces  at  sea;  the  Sea  Knight  and  Sea 
Stallion  helicopters  for  transporting 
marines  and  their  equipment;  the  Sea 
King  antisubmarine  helicopter,  and 
trainer  aircraft. 

Missiles  to  be  procured  for  the  general 
purpose  forces  of  the  Navy  are  the  Side- 
winder, in  models  having  Infrared  and 
radar  guidance;  the  Shrike  antiradiation 
missile;  the  new  standard  missile  in  both 
medium  range  and  extended  range  ver- 
sions; Talos,  which  provides  antiair- 
craft protection  for  guided  missile  cnUs- 
ers;  the  Subroc,  a  submarine  launched 
missile  that  can  destroy  other  subma- 
rines and  surface  targets;  and  Dash,  a 
drone  helicopter  remotely  controlled  for 
the  delivery  of  torpedoes  or  depth 
charges  against  submarines. 

The  aircraft  types  that  will  be  procured 
for  the  general  purpose  forces  of  the  Air 
Force  include  a  substantial  number  of 
the  versatile  F-4,  which  provides  both 
close  support  and  interceptor  capability; 
the  F-HIA,  which  was  first  called  TFX; 
the  A-7A,  a  jet  attack  aircraft  of  im- 
proved rsmge  and  payload  capability;  the 
OV-lOA,  which  will  be  used  by  the  Air 
Force  for  forward  air  control,  recon- 
naissance, and  surveillance;  and  rescue, 
transport,  and  utility  helicopters. 

For  the  long  delayed  modernization  of 
its  mission  support  fleet,  the  Air  Force 
will  begin  the  procurement  of  two  dif- 
ferent fypes  of  aircraft,  one  having  about 
a  1,500-mile  range,  and  carrying  about  7 
passengers,  and  the  second  having  about 
an  1.800-mile  range  and  capable  of  carry- 
ing up  to  12  passengers  or  equivalent 
cargo.  The  speclflc  types  to  be  procured 
will  not  be  known  until  after  a  competi- 
tion is  conducted  among  all  qualified 
manufacturers. 

General  purpose  missiles  to  be  pro- 
cured by  the  Air  Force  include  the  Bull- 
pup,  the  Shrike,  Sparrow,  and  a  Falcon 
trainer. 

A  comparison  of  the  total  obligational 
authority  for  general  purpose  forces  in 


1967  with  that  of  the  preceding  5  years 
shows  the  emphasis  that  capability  to 
conduct  non-nuclear  warfare  has  re- 
ceived. The  total  obligational  authority 
for  the  general  purpose  program  in  1967 
is  estimated  to  be  $25.7  billion.  This  may 
be  compared  with  $17.5  million  in  each  of 
the  years  1962  and  1963:  $17.7  billion  in 
1964;  $19  billion  in  1965;  and  an  esti- 
mated $30  billion  in  1966. 

That,  of  course,  includes  sdl  of  the  sup- 
plemental authorizations  for  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Aisurr  Ain>  bkkutt  forces 

For  transporting  troops  and  their 
equipment  overseas,  the  principal  au- 
thorization contained  in  this  bill  is  for 
the  continued  procurement  of  the  C-141, 
a  jet  transport  that  is  now  in  extensive 
use,  and  an  initial  procurement  amount 
for  the  C-5A,  the  new  heavy  jet  trans- 
port, the  flrst  production  of  which  will  be 
in  1969,  and  of  such  proportions  as  al- 
most to  stagger  the  human  imagination. 

The  C-141  can  be  loaded  with  troops 
and  equipment  in  the  United  States  and 
flown  directly  to  battle  areas  overseas. 

Though  Immense  in  size,  the  C-5A  can 
be  operated  from  short,  low-strength  air- 
fields and  it  will  be  designed  for  fast 
loading  and  unloading. 

Mr.  President,  the  C-141  is  a  huge 
plane  but  when  the  C-5A  gets  into  pro- 
duction, it  will  have  the  capability  of 
doing  the  work  of  four  or  five  C-141's. 

The  two  fast  deployment  logistic  ships 
authorized  last  yesu-  have  not  yet  been 
put  under  contract,  pending  further  re- 
finement of  the  operational  concept  for 
their  use  and  the  ultimate  procurement 
program.  The  Department  of  the  Navy 
now  contemplates  a  total  package  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  these  ships 
and  the  contract  definition  process  will 
extend  over  the  last  6  months  of  this 
calendar  year. 

RESEARCH    AND   DEVKLOPMEMT 

The  bill  contains  a  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  authorization 
of  $6,915,159,000.  This  is  $206  million 
more  than  the  Department  of  Defense 
request  for  the  same  purposes  last  year 
and  $346  million  more  than  was  appro- 
priated last  year. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  the 
R.D.T.  &  E.  program  may  be  grouped  or 
analyzed.  The  committee  report  pre- 
sents It  in  terms  of  the  traditional  eight 
budget  activities,  which  broadly  relate 
the  work  to  the  weapons  or  military  ac- 
tivities, for  example,  aircraft,  missiles, 
astronautics,  ships,  and  ordnance. 
Since  the  committee  report  indicates 
some  of  the  major  areas  of  effort  and 
funding  imder  each  budget  activity.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  duplicate  that  cov- 
erage in  my  remarks. 

Another  way  of  reviewing  the  research 
and  development  program  Is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  organization  of  it 
into  six  broad  categories:  research; 
exploratory  development;  advanced  de- 
velopment; engineering  development; 
operations  systems  development;  and 
management  and  support.  The  flrst  flve 
of  these  categories  are  In  a  broad  sense, 
sequential  steps  In  a  progression  from 
Ideas  to  weapons.  This  system  has  the 
advantage  of  showing  generally  how  far 


the  research  or  development  has  pro- 
gressed toward  the  end  product  that  is 
the  purpose  of  the  effort. 

In  the  course  of  presenting  the  pro- 
ciu-ement  programs  for  next  year.  I  have 
touched  on  some  of  the  larger  develop- 
ment projects  in  the  1967  program,  in- 
cluding Poseidon,  Minuteman,  C-5A. 
Nike  X,  Sram,  and  the  FB-lllA. 

I  do  wish  to  point  out  that  in  the  re- 
search area,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  responded  to  expressions  of  con- 
gressional concern  th|it  much  of  this 
work  is  unproductive  by  not  requesting 
the  10-percent  increase  in  research 
fimds  that  had  become  more  or  less  tra- 
ditional. The  increase  in  each  year  was 
attributable  approximately  equally  to  in- 
creases in  research  costs  and  to  using  the 
expanding  research  potential  in  colleges 
and  universities.  For  research  in  1967 
the  request  Is  for  $417  million,  $27  mil- 
lion more  than  the  $390  million  available 
in  1966.  About  $18  million  of  this  $27 
million  increase,  however,  is  for  the  new 
university  program,  which  represents  an 
attempt  to  broaden  the  imlverslty  re- 
search base  Into  all  parts  of  the  coimtry 
and  to  avoid  an  undue  concentration  of 
the  Government's  research  efforts  in  a 
relatively  small  number  of  larger  univer- 
sities. This  is  a  commendable  objective 
and  one  that  I  think  Members  of  Con- 
gress generally  will  enthusiastically  ap- 
prove. 

Still  another  way  to  view  the  R.  &  D. 
effort  is  to  Identify  what  I  shall  loosely 
term  the  "packages  of  money"  that  are 
used  to  spread  certain  classifications  of 
activity.  This  is  the  method  Dr.  Foster 
siunmarized  in  his  appearance  before  the 
committees.  Under  this  classification, 
approximately  $1.6  billion  can  be  identi- 
fied as  for  the  general  purpose  forces. 
Including  the  special  efforts  that  are 
being  directed  on  projects  for  applica- 
tion in  Vietnam;  about  $1.5  billion  Is  for 
strategic  forces;  about  $1.1  billion  is  for 
space  and  space  related  activity;  about 
$1.5  billion  is  for  research  and  explora- 
tory development  which  are  basic  to  the 
whole  effort;  and  about  $1.2  billion  is 
the  "overhead"  psu;kage  for  such  things 
a&  facilities,  services,  management  sup- 
port, and  the  emergency  fund. 

Members  of  the  Senate  have  had  a 
keen  interest  in  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  conjunction  with 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  carry- 
ing out  four  specific  safeguards  to  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  These  safe- 
guards were :  First,  an  tmdergroimd  test 
program;  second,  maintenance  of  mod- 
em nuclear  laboratory  facilities  and 
programs;  third,  maintenance  of  a 
standby  atmospheric  test  capability ;  and 
fourth,  the  monitoring  of  nuclear  activi- 
ties by  Soviet  Russia  and  Communist 
China. 

You  may  compare  that  sum  with  $241 
million  in  1966  and  $250  million  in  1965. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  concluding  my 
brief  comment  on  the  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  program — I 
say  brief  because  this  is  a  very  fascinat- 
ing field  and  embraces  a  large  number 
of  projects  that  are  of  tremendous  In- 
terest— I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Dep>artment's  efforts  in  the  space  fleld 
are  concentrated  largely  on  the  Manned 


Orbital  Laboratory,  the  defense  commu- 
nications satellite  system,  smd  the  Titan 
m  sp>ace  booster  which  will  be  used'  in 
connection  with  both  the  Manned  Orbital 
Lalx>ratory  and  the  defense  communica- 
tions satellite. 

Mr.  President,  an  explanation  of  a 
bill  of  this  magnitude  is  necessarily 
superficial  unless  one  detained  the  Sen- 
ate at  unacceptable  length.  My  presen- 
tation has  probably  been  oversimplified 
and  I  have  not  made  specific  reference  to 
many  important  programs  proposed  for 
1967.  I  have  attempted,  however,  to 
point  up  the  things  that  seem  more  sig- 
nificant to  me.  The  hearings  and  the 
committee  report  contain  much  more 
information  of  a  detailed  nature. 

The  military  hardware  and  the  re- 
search and  development  work  that  could 
be  funded  with  appropriations  based  on 
this  authorization  would  constitute  an- 
other substantial  contribution  to  the  mil- 
itary might  of  the  United  States.  If 
this  authorization  is  not  enough  to  sup- 
ply our  forces  in  Vietnam,  Western  Eu- 
rope, and  elsewhere  with  the  weapons 
and  the  equipment  they  need  to  carry 
out  their  missions,  the  Congress  should 
be  told  of  it  now,  because  I  am  sure 
there  is  no  reluctance  in  the  Congress, 
or  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  to  provide  the  things 
our  men  In  tmiform  need  in  playing  their 
role  toward  the  accomplishment  of  our 
national  objective  and  support  of  our  na- 
tional policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
observing  that  ours  is  probably  the  only 
country  on  earth  where  a  statement  of 
the  type  I  have  just  made  could  be  m.ade 
In  a  parliamentary  body,  and  where 
material  of  the  detailed  nature  of  that 
contained  in  this  committee  report  and 
the  hearings  could  be  circulated  through- 
out the  world.  We  live  in  an  open  so- 
ciety Emd  release  of  the  information  with 
respect  to  our  defense  activities  has  be- 
come less  restrained  each  and  every 
year.  Indeed,  the  present  policy  of  the 
Defense  Department  seems  to  be  to  make 
known  as  widely  as  possible  the  tre- 
mendous power  of  our  strategic  forces  as 
a  means  of  preserving  the  peace.  It  may 
well  be  that  this  is  the  proper  policy  to 
pursue,  from  the  hope  that  if  the  world 
knows  of  the  tremendous  power  to  re- 
taliate and  destroy  that  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  servicemen  of  these  United  States, 
we  will  not  receive  any  sneak  nuclear  at- 
tack. 

The  policy  appears  to  go  further  than 
that.  Information  on  numbers  of  weap- 
ons of  all  kinds  is  released. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  I  doubt  if  some 
parliamentary  bodies  have  any  details 
about  the  weapons  in  the  hands  of  their 
troops.  I  hope  our  policy  and  practice 
do  not  react  adversly  to  our  country. 

I,  for  one,  favor  maintenance  of  ade- 
quate military  might  to  enable  this  Na- 
tion to  discharge  its  preeminent  role 
in  world  affairs. 

I  believe  that  our  people  are  willing 
to  support  such  strength  and  that  no 
people  on  earth  long  more  deeply  for  the 
day  of  permanent  peace,  when  weapons 
will  be  laid  aside  and  we  will  have  no 
more  wars  or  rumors  of  wars,  than  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 
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But  we  also  realize  we  have  not  reached 

that  stage  in  the  life  of  the  human  fam- 
ily. Our  people  are  aware  when  they 
contribute  to  our  national  defense  sys- 
tem that  they  are  contributing  to  the 
protection  of  the  greatest  way  of  life  and 
the  most  flourishing  and  finest  civiliza- 
tion that  have  ever  existed  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  am'lglad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  one  of  my  privileges  to  be  present 
when  the  Senator  from  Georgia  pre- 
sents the  defense  bill.  I  find  It  informa- 
tive, dispassionate,  fair,  and  honest.  All 
of  us  are  indebted  to  him  because  it  Is 
one  of  the  best  ways  we  net  knowledge 
about  our  vast  and  complex  %^'stem  of 
defense.  We  appreciate  also  his  unpar- 
tlsanship  and  his  devotion  to  his  task, 
which  is  devotion  to  his  country. 

I  noted  also  today,  as  I  have  before, 
that  he  speaks  In  a  much  larger  sense 
than  detailing  requirements  of  our  de- 
fense, because  he  speaks  of  our  defense 
as  necessary  for  security,  as  a  deterrence 
against  war,  and  so  a  part  of  the  hope 
for  peace. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor frr,in  Maine  :  Mrs.  Sihth],  an  effec- 
tive msmber  of  the  committee,  will 
speak  Bit  I  do  war.t  to  a.sk  a  few  ques- 
tiorus  because  there  is  much  concern  in 
';.•  minds  of  the  people  about  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

I  know  that  the  defense  bill  which  Is 
presented  not  only  deals  with  the  today's 
rcquiromento,  but  it  provides  for  the  de- 
fense needs  of  the  future.  It  is  broad  in 
Its  scope,  and  it  is  of  long-term  Impor- 
tance 

I  think  the  Senator  will  agree  with  me, 
however,  that  the  minds  of  our  people 
today  are  on  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  on 
the  hope  for  some  political  solution,  but 
If  that  ciwinot  occur  they  want  to  be  as 
sure  as  they  can  that  our  forces  In  Viet- 
nam have  the  necessary  equipment  to 
enable  them  to  carry  grut  their  duty  for 
our  country. 

I  remember  when  the  Senator  pre- 
sented the  supplemental  defense  bill,  I 
a^sked  the  Senator  at  that  time,  knowing 
that  there  had  been  charges  of  shortages 
in  supplies,  if,  upon  the  hearings  he  had 
conducted  and  upon  information  which 
ho  i;ad,  the  Senator  was  alarmed  about 
any  deficiencies,  I  believe  that  was  the 
tjeneral  tenor  of  my  question 

.A.S  I  remember,  the  Senator  said  he 
had  been  as.sured  and  the  committee  had 
been  sis.sured  there  had  been  no  deficien- 
cies which  would  affect  our  combat  oper- 
ations, based  on  the  advice  that  had  been 
given. 

Since  that  time  more  charges  have 
been  made  I  read  with  care  the  article 
by  Mr,  Hanson  Baldwin,  in  which  he 
suggests  these  deficiencies  exist.  One 
charge  was  that  our  Armed  Forces  in  this 
country  and  in  other  places  throughout 
the  world  had  been  so  stripped  of  trained 
fighting  men  that  there  were  actually 
few  trained  troops  available  now  in  the 
United  States  in  reserve  which  could 
meet  any  anticipated  or  possible  emer- 


gency. The  point  was  that  we  were 
pretty  thin  on  fighting  men  and  that  It 
was  not  clear  whether  any  decision  had 
been  made,  or  to  correct  this  situation. 

But  my  question  is,  from  the  Senator's 
vast  information — and  I  know  of  his  de- 
termination to  get  the  facts — has  the 
Senator  considered  this  charge  to  have 
validity? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  There  Is 
some  justification  for  such  a  concern. 
Much  of  the  cream  of  our  career  military 
personnel,  the  noncommissioned  ofiQcers 
and  commissioned  officers,  is  with  the 
Regxilar  divisions  that  are  deployed  ei- 
ther in  Vietnam  or  Germany  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Some  of  the  Strategic  Army 
Forces  In  the  United  States  have  reduced 
strength  so  far  as  veterans  and  career 
personnel  are  concerned.  Their  places 
have  been  taken  by  draftees  and  enlistees 
who  are  being  trained  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Some  recent  draftees  and  enlistees  who 
have  had  the  training  prescribed  by  law 
have  already  gone  to  Vietnam  and  have 
taken  their  places  in  veteran  outfits  such 
as  the  1st  Cavalry,  the  ist  EWvlslon,  the 
25th  Division,  and  other  old-line  outfits 
that  are  deployed  there. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  had  reports 
from  families  in  my  own  State  whose 
sons  were  drafted  into  the  Army,  were 
sent  to  Vietnam,  and  were  killed  In  Viet- 
nam within  4  or  5  months. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Shortly 
over  4  or  5  months;  that  is  true.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  1  month  there  and 
at  least  4  months'  training  here. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  can  happen  in 
any  war. 

Mr.  RUSSET  J.  of  Georgia.  That  has 
occurred  in  some  cases,  and  it  will  hap- 
pen as  long  as  we  have  wars. 

I  think,  however,  that  sometimes  we 
take  counsel  of  our  fears.  The  fact  that 
this  force  is  in  South  Vietnam  should 
tend  to  immobilize  an  attack  from 
China.  We  have  maintained  a  sizable 
number  of  our  troops  in  Germany,  and 
they  are  ready  to  face  any  opposition  in 
that  area.  I  am  not  completely  happy 
about  the  situation.  I  prefer  that  the 
Increases  in  the  Army  should  be  trained 
men.  Unfortunately,  it  takes  time  to 
go  through  the  process  of  training.  Not 
only  is  it  necessary  to  go  through  this 
process  of  Individual  training,  but  some- 
times the  best  trained  troops  must  work 
together  in  combat  before  they  achieve 
their  maximum  efficiency. 

We  are  Increasing  the  size  of  our  forces, 
as  the  Senator  knows.  The  Army  has 
had  Its  authorized  strength  Increased  by 
approximately  280,000.  When  these  men 
are  trained,  the  Army  will  be  much 
larger  than  It  was  before  the  first  con- 
tingent was  sent  to  Vietnam  and  stronger 
tlian  it  is  today.  The  question  of  how 
effective  it  will  be  is  one  that  cannot 
be  determined  without  its  being  put  to 
the  test.  A  mix  of  career  men  with  new 
recruits  tends  to  stabilize  the  recruits  and 
makes  them  a  much  better  fighting 
organization. 

Frankly,  it  Is  my  opinion  that  some  of 
the  Reserves  who  have  served  only  6 
months'  training  duty  in  time  of  peace 
should  have  been  called  up  to  go  along 
with  the  draftees.    Some  of  than  have 


military  skills  that  would  be  valuable. 
But  for  some  reason  it  has  been  deter- 
mined that  the  Reserve  organizations  will 
not  be  touched,  they  will  be  kept  together 
as  units.  I  did  not  know  exactly  why  it 
was  more  Important  to  keep  the  Reserve 
units  together,  why  they  were  beyond 
reach  so  far  as  sending  any  men  to  Viet- 
nam was  concerned,  when  we  were  scrap- 
ing for  career  soldiers,  even  pulling  them 
out  of  Germany  and  sending  them  to 
Vietnam.  But  that  was  the  determina- 
tion of  the  E>efense  E>epartment,  and  I,  as 
a  layman,  did  not  understand  all  that 
was  Involved. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  hopes,  as 
I  do,  that  the  war  will  not  last  much 
longer  and  that  It  will  not  require  these 
additional  callups  of  men. 

Under  the  circumstances,  does  the 
senator  think  that  the  administration  is 
doing  all  that  is  required?  Or  is  it,  by 
not  doing  what  Is  required,  giving  the 
Impression  that  we  are  in  a  more  secure 
position  than  we  are? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sen- 
ator well  knows  my  views.  I  do  not 
intend  to  be  critical.  It  is  a  difference  of 
opinion.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we 
should  carry  on  the  war  with  more  in- 
tensity in  southeast  Asia  and  bring  it 
to  a  conclusion.  I  believe  we  have  the 
military  might  to  bring  it  to  an  earlier 
conclusion.  I  do  not  like  to  see  it  drag 
on. 

I  have  urged  for  months  that  we 
should  cut  off  all  access  to  North  Viet- 
nam that  enables  them  to  maintain  a 
supply  of  weapons  for  their  troops  In 
the  south  that  are  fighting  the  U.S.  forces 
and  the  forces  of  our  allies.  For  some 
retison,  those  who  are  in  a  policymaking 
position  have  not  agreed  with  my  views 
on  the  subject,  although  I  have  made 
them  known,  both  privately  and  in  public 
statements,  and  have  stated  Ihem  in  the 
Senate.  I  have  said  a  number  of  times 
that  I  would  like  to  see  the  war  carried 
on  with  more  vigor.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  in  the  long  nm  there  would  be  less 
cost  in  lives.  We  have  already  taken  a 
calculated  risk  about  China  coming  into 
this  war;  we  did  it  when  we  started 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam.  But  even 
if  it  did  involve  further  risks,  this  is  one 
risk  we  should  take.  I  may  be  one  of 
those  people  who  are  impatient  and  who 
say 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
Senator  on  that  point,  but  the  point  I 
am  trying  to  make  now  goes  to  the  suf- 
ficiency of  supplies. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  know  the 
Senator  does  not  agree  with  me,  but  I 
know  we  can  disagree  as  men  of  good  will. 
We  both  are  trying  our  best  to  save  our 
country. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  support  the  Senator 
in  everything  he  is  doing  to  make  sure 
there  are  sufficient  supplies  and  we  agree 
in  our  hope  that  the  war  be  ended  as 
quickly  as  possible,  with  honor. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  There 
have  been  some  temporary  shortages. 
One  shortage  that  irked  me  more  than 
anything  else  was  the  fact  that  our 
forces  had  bombs  near  Da  Nang,  but  be- 
cause of  the  anti-American  sentiment, 
American  forces  were  not  permitted  to 
go  through  the  town  to  get  the  bombs 
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from  the  ships  and  transport  them  to 
the  airfields. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  internal  situa- 
tion is  one  reason  why  I  agreed -with  the 
Senator  that  unless  the  Vietnam  people 
can  compose  their  own  differences,  we 
could  not  fight  the  war  for  them. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  feel  that 
that  is  an  intolerable  situation.  Our 
forces  are  there  to  save  the  people  from 
Communist  oppression,  but  the  Viet- 
namese would  not  permit  our  men,  who 
were  risking  their  lives  for  the  people,  to 
go  to  the  ships  and  get  the  bombs  with 
which  to  fight  the  Communists. 

Mr.  COOPER.  There  have  been  also 
charges,  about  deficiencies  in  am- 
munition. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  There  have 
been  some  temporary  deficiencies,  and 
there  probably  always  will  be  deficiencies 
in  war;  but,  generally  speaking,  I  do  not 
believe  there  have  been  any  shortages 
that  have  gravely  hampered  any  mili- 
tary operations. 

Mr.  COOPER.  There  is  one  other 
question.  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  IMrs.  Smith]  wants  to  speak,  and 
I  want  to  hear  her. 

As  I  recall  the  Senator's  statement,  he 
said  that  the  bill  was  develoi>ed  upon  the 
premise  that  the  war  would  be  over  by 
July  1,  1967.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Yes.  That 
was  the  assumption  for  the  makeup  of 
this  budget  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. So  far  as  procurement  objectives 
are  concerned,  the  bill  was  predicated  on 
the  assumption  that  the  war  would  be 
over  before  June  30,  1967.  I  believe  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  agree  that 
that  is  not  a  very  substantial  assumption. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  hope  it  will  be  over 
before  that  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  hope 
and  pray  it  will  not  go  that  long.  But  if 
we  continue  to  wage  war  as  we  are  wag- 
ing it  now,  it  will  go  beyond  several  June 
30's. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  followed  with  a  very  wise  and 
honest  statement,  saying  that  he  ex- 
pected that  the  Defense  Department 
would  return  to  the  Senate  seeking  ad- 
ditional authority,  because  if  they  did 
not  return  for  additional  money  there 
would  be  a  lapse,  a  hiatus,  in  production 
schedules  of  weapons  and  supplies.  I 
assume  you  meant  such  a  lapse  would 
be  harmful  and  dangerous. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Under  the 
present  conditions,  we  will  undoubtedly 
have  another  supplemental  bill  for  Viet- 
nam— not  this  year,  but  early  next  year. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  now  come  to  the 
nub  of  the  subject.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  predicated  and  projected  his 
supply  plans  for  Vietnam  on  the  basis 
that  the  war  might  end  at  a  certain 
date.  I  am  certain  that  he  was  sincere, 
but  I  believe  that  his  judgment  Is  not 
correct.  In  the  absence  of  any  settle- 
ment, or  of  some  political  development 
leading  to  a  settlement,  it  does  not  seem 
likely  to  me  that  the  war  will  end  by 
June  30  of  next  year. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georglu.  I  think 
that  that  is  highly  unlikely. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Why  would  it  not  be 
proper  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 


the  administration  to  project  the  supply 
plans  beyond  July  1,  1967,  so  that  there 
will  not  be  any  lag  In  the  production 
lines,  a  lag  which  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia says  will  occur  unless  the  adminis- 
tration returns  to  Congress  for  addi- 
tional authority. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  think 
that  what  Is  provided  in  the  bill  will,  if 
the  war  does  not  increase  in  scope  and 
intensity,  keep  the  production  lines 
open;  but  perhaps  it  may  be  necessary 
to  Increase  production  next  year. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
mentioned,  the  consumption  of  bombs  is 
increasing. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  a  shortage  should 
occur,  and  if  there  should  be  a  hiatus  in 
the  production  lines,  what  would  be  the 
result? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  can  as- 
sure the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that  if 
I  can  keep  up  with  developments,  I  will 
not  wait  for  any  supplemental  estimate. 
If  I  see  any  indication  of  a  shortage 
of  supplies  for  the  men  who  are  risking 
their  lives  for  the  richest  Nation  on 
earth,  and  if  I  think  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  not  sufficiently  alert 
to  send  in  supplements  at  the  proper 
time,  I  shall  certainly  make  an  effort  to 
have  the  necessary  funding  made 
available. 

I  have  one  aim  now,  so  long  as  this 
conflict  is  being  waged,  and  that  is  that 
no  American  soldier  shall  suffer  from  the 
lack  of  any  material  of  war,  the  lack  of 
any  means  of  treatment  of  wounds  or 
sickness,  or  the  lack  of  the  best  rations 
that  any  troops  in  the  field  have  ever 
enjoyed. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
is  concerned,  he  intends  to  see  that  they 
have  them.  If  such  supplies  do  not 
reach  them,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of 
Congress,  because  Congress  will  have 
provided  them. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
is  concerned,  I  intend  to  see  that  they 
have  them.  If  they  do  not  have  them, 
it  will  be  not  the  fault  of  Congress.  We 
will  have  provided  for  them. 

Mr.  COOPER.  There  have  been 
charges  of  mismanagement.  If  the  fail- 
ure to  project  production  of  supplies 
beyond  a  certain  date — and  in  this  case 
it  has  been  fixed  at  June  30,  1967 — 
would  result  in  a  loss  of  production  or  a 
loss  of  supplies,  it  would  be  mismanage- 
ment. Our  Armed  Forces  must  be  fully 
supplied. 

I  say  again  that  all  of  us  are  indebted 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  to  the 
members  of  his  committee.  We  depend 
upon  the  Senator  and  his  committee  and 
have  great  confidence  in  the  Senator 
and  his  committee. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  So  far  as 
we  can  get  the  information,  I  assure 
the  Senator  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  in  which  I  have  never  no- 
ticed the  first  breath  of  partisanship, 
will  undertake  to  see  that  adequate  pro- 
vision is  made. 

It  should  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  that  he  did  Indicate 
that  this  assumed  termination  date  of 
June  30,  1967,  was  selected  purely  for 
budgetary  and  bookkeeping  purposes, 
and  that  he  had  doubts  that  the  need 


for  funds  to  carry  on  the  conflict  would 
have  ended  before  that  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  most  grateful  to 
the  Senator. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
necessary  absence  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  as  a  result  of  a  per- 
sonal loss  in  which  his  friends  in  the 
Senate  share  and  sjmipathlze,  I  wish  to 
inform  the  Senate  that  this  bill  has  the 
strong  support  of  the  minority. 

As  is  so  often  true,  this  bill  has  been 
reported  from  the  conrunittee  by  a  unani- 
mous vote. 

I  want  to  thank  the  able  and  distin- 
guished chairman  for  his  clear  and  de- 
tailed explanation  of  this  authorization 
bill.  I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  their  as- 
sistance and  cooperation.  I  think  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  even  the 
highlights  of  the  programs  the  bUl  wolUd 
authorize. 

In  three  significant  respects  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations  differ  from 
those  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

First,  the  committee  provided  authori- 
zations that  can  be  Viewed  as  being  the 
premiiun  for  purchasing  1  year's  time  in 
the  availability  of  a  system  to  defend 
against  an  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile attack  or  a  missile  attack  from  sub- 
marines. This  reflects  the  committee's 
conviction  that  the  protection  that  can 
be  afforded  by  the  highly  flexible  Nike  X 
system  probably  justifies  a  deployment 
of  some  scope,  the  ultimate  extent  of 
which  does  not  have  to  be  decided  now. 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mrs.  SMITH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  express  my  very  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  the  senior  Senator  from  Maine 
for  her  reference  to  me.  As  every  Sen- 
ator knows,  there  is  no  more  diligent  and 
efficient  and  effective  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  than  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  his 
very  kind  remarks.  » 

The  consequences  of  being  caught 
without  any  protection  against  an 
earller-than-expected  delivery  capability 
by  Red  China,  or  the  deployment  of  an 
effective  antiballistic  missile  system  by 
Soviet  Russia,  or  an  accidental  nuclear 
attack  from  one  of  these  two  powers  or 
another  nuclear  power  would  be  so  seri- 
ous that  the  cost  of  saving  1  year  in  the 
substantial  period  of  time  required  for 
our  deploying  an  antiballistic  missile  sys- 
tem seems  clearly  justified. 

The  committee  also  provided  extra 
authorization  so  that  there  can  be  no 
question  whether  the  production  capa- 
bility for  a  new  interceptor,  the  F-12, 
can  be  maintained.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  testified  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  some  additional  authorization 
he  doubts  that  the  production  team  can 
be  kept  together.  The  option  to  produce 
the  F-12  is  one  the  committee  thinks 
should  be  kept  open  for  at  least  another 
year. 

I  enthusiastically  support  the  change 
recommended  by  the  committee  In  the 
construction  of  multiple-purpose  escort 
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sr.ips  The  number  of  nuclear-powered 
t'^-  r:.s  available  for  the  nuclear-jxjw- 
ered  carrier  now  m  operation,  the  Enter- 
prise and  the  one  that  would  be  author- 
ized this  year.  Is  only  three.  The  hear- 
ings this  year  before  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy-  on  the  NaTy's 
nuclear  propulsion  program  contain 
Impressive  evidence  of  the  tactical  and 
operational  advantages  that  result  from 
nuclear-powered  task  forces  freed  of 
concern  about  refueling.  The  commit- 
tee thinks  the  extra  cost  of  nuclear 
power  is  ju.stiP.ed  for  a  larger  number 
of  escort  vessels  and  again  we  have  pro- 
vided the  necessary  authorization. 

It  seems  hkely,  Mr  President,  that 
more  authorization  and  additional  ap- 
propriations may  be  required  In  fiscal 
1967  if  the  Vietnam.ese  conflict  continues 
near  the  level  of  the  past  6  months.  For 
the  m.oment  we  have  provided  edl  the 
authorization  the  Department  of  De- 
fense considers  it  needs  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  efforts  in  South  Vietnam. 
If  more  Is  needed  to  support  our  forces 
there  I  am  confident  the  committee  is 
prepared  to  provide  it. 

Mr  President,  this  bill  Is  the  basis  for 
appropriations  that  will  make  possible 
farther  qualitative  and  quantitative  im- 
provements in  the  weapons  and  equip- 
ment available  to  our  Armed  Forces.  I 
urge  its  overwhelming  approval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  m  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrcs.smf'nt  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  tim.e 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  invite  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee s  addition  of  a  nuclear  propelled  sur- 
face warship  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fen.se's  fiscal  year  1967  authorization  bill. 
The  bill  before  the  Senate  today,  there- 
fore, contains  two  nuclear  propelled  sur- 
face warships — the  nuclear  propelled  air- 
craft carrier,  which  the  Department  of 
Defense  requested,  and  the  nuclear  frig- 
ate, which  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  added.  In  addition,  the  com- 
mJttee  deleted  the  two  conventional  de- 
stroyers. 

The  authorization  of  the  .".uc'.ear  frig- 
ate In  this  year's  authorization  bill  will, 
when  added  to  the  nuclear  frigate  au- 
thorized by  Congress  last  year,  place  two 
additional  nuclear  frigates  on  the  books 
for  construction  by  the  Department  of 
Defen.se  The  authorization  of  two  nu- 
clear frigates  In  place  of  the  two  conven- 
tional destroyers  requested  will  provide 
the  Navy  with  a  much  m.ore  effective 
force  Both  the  nuclear  frigate  author- 
ized last  year  and  the  one  in  this  year's 
bill  have  the  same  basic  weapon  s  sys- 
tem as  the  conventional  destroyers  which 
the  Department  of  Defense  proposed  this 
year 

I  would  also  like  to  Invite  my  col- 
league s  attention  to  a  hearing  print 
entitled  'Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Pro- 


gram" which  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  released  last  weekend. 
This  print  contains  the  latest  unclassified 
information  on  the  development  of  ad- 
vanced nuclear  propulsion  plants  for 
naval  submarine  and  surface  warships 
and  performance  of  such  warships,  par- 
ticularly the  nuclear  aircraft  carrier 
Enterprise  off  'Vietnam.  The  hearing 
also  contains  a  firsthand  report  by  Ad- 
miral Miller,  who  conunanded  the  carrier 
division,  which  included  the  Enterprise, 
our  only  nuclear-propelled  carrier,  and 
the  nuclear-propelled  escort,  Bainbridge, 
during  their  period  of  operation  off  'Viet- 
nam. This  operation  involves  the  first 
combat  use  of  nuclear-propelled  wsu-- 
shlps.  The  record  concerning  their 
effectiveness  stands  by  itself. 

I  personally  visited  the  Enterprise  off 
Vietnam  and  observed  the  military  ad- 
vantages that  nuclear  propulsion  of 
warships  provide.  I  Just  want  to  reiter- 
ate what  I  said  when  I  returned  from  my 
factfinding  visit  aboard  the  Enterprise 
and  that  was  that  the  time  has  come  to 
stop  futile  studies  and  get  on  with  filling 
the  Navy's  urgent  needs  for  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion of  its  warships. 

It  Is  Indeed  encouraging  to  see  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  has,  this  year, 
requested  the  construction  of  another 
nuclear-propelled  aircraft  carrier.  It 
is  only  im  fortunate  that  nearly  a  decade 
has  gone  by  since  the  Enterprise,  our  first 
and  only  nuclear-propelled  aircraft  car- 
rier, was  requested  and  authorized. 

I  would  also  like  to  invite  attention  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
hearing  released  last  weekend,  since  it 
contains  a  summary  of  the  leadership 
which  Congress  has  provided  toward  the 
use  of  nuclear  power  In  warships. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, the  following  be  Included  in  the 
Record:  The  press  release  issued  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  re- 
leasing the  committee  hearing  on  the 
"Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program"; 
press  summaries  of  the  hearing  printed 
in  the  New  York  Times,  the  Washington 
Star,  the  "Washington  Post,  the  Balti- 
more Sun.  and  Time  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Office  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  Apr.  24.  1966] 

iNrORMATION      ON      NTTCLEAR      WARSHIPS       AND 

Their  Pxrformanck  in  the  Vietnam  War 

Congressman  Chet  Holitield,  chairman  of 
the  Joint  CongressloneJ  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  today  announced  the  avail- 
ability of  the  published  record  of  hearings 
the  committee  held  In  January  of  this  year 
on  nuclear-propelled  warships.  This  record 
contains  the  latest  unclassified  information 
on  the  development  of  Eulvanced  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion plants  for  naval  submarines  and  sur- 
face warships  and  performance  of  such  war- 
ships, particularly  the  nuclear-propelled  air- 
craft earner,  Enterprise,  off  Vietnam.  The 
hearings  contain  a  firsthand  reiwrt  by  Ad- 
miral Miller,  who  commanded  the  carrier  di- 
vision, which  Included  the  EnterprUe,  our 
only  nuclear-propelled  carrier,  and  the  nu- 
clear-propelled escort,  Bainbridge ,  operating 
off  Vietnam.  This  operation  off  Vietnam  In- 
volves the  first  combat  xise  of  nuclear-pro- 
pelled warships.  Chairman  Hounxu),  In  re- 
leasing the  bearings,  stated : 


"The  Joint  Committee  was  pleased  to  be 
informed  by  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
that  he  has  requested  both  authorization 
and  appropriation  for  a  second  nuclear- 
propelled  aircraft  carrier.  As  the  committee 
has  stated  repeatedly,  It  Is  very  unfortunate 
that  almost  a  decade  has  gone  by  during 
which  two  conventionally  propelled  aircraft 
carriers  were  started  before  this  Nation  has 
gotten  around  to  starting  construction  of  a 
second  nuclear-propelled  carrier. 

"The  ccmmlttee  closely  questioned  Ad- 
miral Rlckover  on  what  action  has  been 
taken  to  build  the  nuclear  escort  ship  which 
the  Congress,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Ho'ue  Armed  Services  Committee, 
added  to  the  authorization  last  year.  We 
were  disappointed  to  learn  that  the  Defense 
Department  has  not  yet  started  to  build  this 
ship.  It  Is  apparent  that  the  Congress  must 
take  the  Initiative  to  get  nuclear-powered  es- 
corts built  as  they  did  In  the  case  of  sub- 
marines aud  aircraft  carriers.  It  was  most 
gratifying  to  learn  that  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  deleted  the  conven- 
tional-powered destroyers  which  were  re- 
quested by  the  Defense  Department  and  sub- 
stituted a  nuclear-jxjwered  warship. 

"We  learned  from  our  questioning  of  Ad- 
miral Rlckover  that  the  most  Important 
Item  affecting  the  Navy  which  Is  before  the 
Congress  this  year  Is,  in  addition  to  author- 
izing the  requested  nuclear  propelled  aircraft 
carrier,  to  make  our  flrstllne  escort  warships 
nuclear  powered.  The  Committee  strongly 
supports  the  provision  of  nuclear  propulsion 
for  escort  warships  as  It  did  In  the  case  of 
submarines  and  aircraft  carriers.  It  Is  obvi- 
ous that,  In  order  to  maintain  ovtr  Navy's 
present  superior  position,  we  must  have  nu- 
clear propulsion   In  our  flrstllne  warships." 

Congressman  Kouttkld  cited  a  recent  fact- 
finding visit  Senator  Henrt  M.  Jackson 
made  to  the  nuclear  propelled  aircraft  car- 
rier Enterprise  during  her  operations  off  Viet- 
nam. Senator  Jackson,  a  member  of  both 
the  Atomic  Energy  Committee  and  Armed 
Service  Committee,  reported  his  observations 
to  Congressman  HournxD,  who  in  turn  sum- 
marized the  report  as  follows: 

"Senator  Jackson  told  us  that  the  Enter- 
prise and  Bainbridff^  are  proving  their  mili- 
tary superiority  dafly  under  the  rigors  of 
combat.  He  told  us  the  time  has  come  to 
stop  futile  studies  and  get  on  with  filling 
the  Navy's  urgent  needs  for  nuclear  propul- 
sion for  Its  warships.  The  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  acted  accordingly  when 
they  recently  added  a  nuclear  propelled  war- 
ship to  the  Navy's  authorization  bUl." 

In  the  foreword  to  the  hearing  print,  the 
committee  summarized  the  advantages  of 
nuclear  propulsion  for  flrstllne  warship  and 
went  on  to  recommend  that  the  Congress 
change  this  year's  Defense  Department  re- 
quest for  conventionally  powered  warships 
to  nuclear  powered  ships. 

Copies  of  the  print  of  the  hearings  held 
January  26,  1966,  on  nuclear  propelled  war- 
ships entitled,  "Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion 
Program."  will  be  sent  to  all  persons  on 
the  Joint  Committee  mailing  list.  Others  de- 
siring to  obtain  copies  of  the  print  should 
contact  the  document  clerk,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  Room  H-403,  US. 
Capitol  BiUldlng,  Washington,  DC. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Apr.  24,  1966 1 
Delat  Hit  in  Butloing  Up  A-Navt — Depense 
DcPARTMCirT   Is  Taken   to  Task  bt  Leg- 
islators 

Washington,  April  23 — The  Senate-House 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  said  tonight  "the 
reluctance  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  Invest  In  nuclear-powered  surface  war- 
ships" p>oees  a  threat  to  the  Nation's  se- 
curity. 

It  urged  Congress  "to  be  alert  to  assure 
that  the  reluctance  does  not  cause  our  Navy 
to  lapse  Into  obsolescence." 
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The  committee  said  Congress  should  tor- 
pedo the  Defense  Department's  flscal  1967 
request  to  build  two  new  gulded-mlssUs  de- 
stroyers of  the  conventional  nonnucleax  type 
and  require  that  they  be  nuclear  powered. 

STRESS   on    costs    HIT 

The  committee  accused  the  Defense  De- 
partment of  making  dangerous  assiunptlons 
in  its  "cost  effectiveness"  studies  which  have 
been  furnished  to  support  the  contention 
that  the  advantages  of  nuclear  propulsion 
are  not  particularly  slgnlflcant  for  surface 
warships." 

"The  factors  of  military  effecttveneas  In  the 
protection  of  our  Nation's  security  must  al- 
ways be  dominant  over  the  factors  of  cost," 
the  committee  said. 

"In  southeast  Asia  today  the  United  States 
18  once  again  faced  with  the  bitter  reality 
that  what  counts  In  war  Is  military  effective- 
ness— not  cost  effectiveness." 

EXTRA    EXPENDITURE    ICINIMIZED 

In  addition  to  nuclear  propulsion's  In- 
creased military  effectiveness  over  conven- 
tional propulsion.  It  added,  the  lifetime  cost 
to  construct  and  operate  a  nuclear-powered 
task  force  Is  only  about  6  percent  greater 
than  the  cost  of  a  conventionally  powered 
task  force. 

The  committee  made  the  statements  In  a 
report  accompanying  publication  of  the  text 
of  public  hearings  last  January  on  the  naval 
nuclear  propulsion  program. 

The  report  was  Issued  only  2  days  after 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  ap. 
proved  »150  million  for  construction  of  a 
nuclear  powered  gulded-mlsslle  frigate  or 
large  destroyer  In  lieu  of  the  two  conven- 
tionally powered  destroyers  asked  by  the 
Johnson  administration. 
"And.  ostensibly.  Its  release  was  timed  to 
make  the  Joint  Committee's  position  clear  In 
advance  of  hearings  expected  to  start  early 
next  week  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  regarding  the  Navy's  shipbuilding 
program. 

In  addition  to  the  rep<Ml;,  the  committee 
attached  copious  appendices  designed  to  back 
up  its  general  theme  that:  "Despite  the 
tremendoios  success  of  the  naval  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion program,  progress  In  the  application 
of  nuclear  propulsion  to  surface  warships  has 
been  slow." 

Included  Is  an  official  account  of  some  of 
the  combat  experiences  In  the  'Vietnam  war 
theater  of  the  aircraft  carrier  Enterprise  and 
the  frigate  Bainbridge — the  first  nuclear- 
power  surface  craft  to  be  tested  In  combat. 

ADMIRAL    IS    SOURCE 

The  account  came  from  Rear  Adm.  Henry 
L.  Miller,  who  commanded  the  Enterprise-led 
task  group  In  Vietnam  tmtU  recently.  He 
now  Is  chief  of  Information  for  the  Navy. 

"Nuclear  power  Is  such  a  significant  ad- 
vance In  the  state  of  the  art  in  naval  warfare 
that  the  nation  with  the  first  nuclear  navy 
will  become  the  world's  leading  naval  power," 
Miller  wrote. 

"The  evolution  of  the  Navy  to  a  progressive 
program  of  nuclear  power  can  revolutionize 
our  naval  establishment  and  naval  warfare 
in  a  more  dramatic  manner  than  that  real- 
ized by  the  change  from  sail  to  steam  or 
from  coal-burning  to  oil-burning  propulsion 
plants.  The  future  of  the  VS.  Navy  Is 
nuclear  power.    We  must  not  Ignore  It." 

pleasing    DEVELOPMENTS 

The  Joint  Committee  said  It  was  gratified 
to  note  that: 

1.  The  Defense  Department  has  requested 
a  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier  In  the  next 
Iscal  year's  budget. 

2.  Robert  S.  McNamara,  Secretary  at  De- 
fense, has  "declared  his  Intention  to  provide 
the  Navy  a  total  of  three  new  nuclear-pow- 
ered aircraft  carriers  over  the  next  several 
years  In  addition  to  the  VS3.  Enterprise." 


The  cc«nmlttee  praised  Vice  Adm.  H.  G. 
Rlckover,  director  of  the  naval  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion program. 

"Slgnlflcant  strides  are  being  made,"  it 
said,  "In  the  development  of  longer  life  nu- 
clear (fuel)  core  to  Increase  the  length  of  the 
time  ships  can  operate  without  ref  ueUng. 

"Also,  new  and  more  powerful  nuclear 
propulsion  plants  tire  being  developed  for 
both  submarines  and  surface  ships." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  24,  19661 

Pentagon-Congress     Fight     Over     A-Ships 

Shapes  Up 

(By  Howard  Simons) 

A  great  land-based  naval  battle  Is  shaping 
up  between  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara and  Congress.  At  Issue  Is  the  future 
of  the  Navy's  surface  fleet  of  combat  ships. 

Congress  wants  all  future  flrst-llne  escort 
warships,  such  as  destroyers  and  frigates,  to 
be  nuclear-powered.    McNamara  does  not. 

The  battle  between  the  strong-willed  Sec- 
retary and  the  equally  strong- vrtlled  Congress 
already  has  been  joined  over  McNamara's 
present  request  for  funds  to  biUld  two  con- 
ventionally   powered    missile   destroyers. 

Yesterday,  the  Influential  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  said  In  effect  that  Mc- 
Namara already  has  Ignored  the  will  of  Con- 
gres  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  do  It 
again. 

Congress  must  be  alert  to  assure  that  the 
reluctance  of  the  Department  of  Defense  ta 
Invest  In  nuclear-powered  surface  warships 
does  not  cause  our  Navy  to  lapse  Into  obsoles- 
cence," said  the  committee  In  Its  foreword 
to  hitherto  undisclosed  hearings  on  nuclear- 
propelled  warships. 

It  recommended  that  Congress  change 
McNamara's  request  from  conventionally 
powered  destroyers  to  nuclear-powered  es- 
cort ships. 

On  Thursday,  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  anticipating  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee's plea,  struck  down  the  McNamara  re- 
quest and  authorized,  Instead,  a  second  nu- 
clear-powered frigate. 

Congress  last  year  appropriated  $20  mil- 
lion for  the  Navy  to  get  started  on  a  nu- 
clear frigate.  McNamara  never  spent  the 
money  and  Ignored  the  congresslsonal  action. 

This  response  upset  InfluenUal  Congress- 
men such  as  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  Democrat  of 
South  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  which  will  begin 
Its  hearings  on  Navy  procurement  authori- 
zation this  Tuesday. 

Rivers  Is  on  record  as  saying: 

"I  am  convinced,  and  I  think  It  Is  fair  to 
say  that  the  Congress  as  a  body  Is  convinced, 
that  the  Navy  of  the  future  must  be  nuclear- 
powered.  There  Is  no  reason  why  our  future 
aircraft  carriers,  cruisers,  frigates,  and  de- 
stroyers cannot  be  powered  by  nuclear 
energy.  >^ 

"It  Is  clear  that  continuing  to  build  con- 
ventionally powered  warships  will.  In  the 
long  run,  be  economically  wasteful." 

Not  so,  says  McNamara  In  a  hitherto  clas- 
sified reply  to  Rivers  made  public  yesterday 
by  the  Joint  Committee. 


SECRETABT'S  AR0U1CKNT8 

McNamara's  argument  amounts  to  this: 

Nuclear-powered  destroyers  or  frigates  are 
far  more  costly  than  conventionally  powered 
ships  equipped  with  roughly  the  same 
amount  of  sonars,  radars,  missiles,  and  other 
weapons  systems.  Therefore,  the  Nation 
"would  be  able  to  provide  significantly  more 
of  these  (conventional)  ships"  than  nuclear- 
powered  craft. 

RiVKU  challenged  this  line  of  argument  In 
his  letters  to  McNamara  commenting  at  one 
point  that  McNamara  was  still  getting  bad 
information  from  his  computer-armed  an- 
alyst-advisers. 

In  testimony  before  the  Joint  Committee, 
David  T.  Lelghton,  of  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  O. 


Rlckover's  Navy  nuclear  propulsion  staff,  also 
challenged  the  Pentagon's  comparisons. 
Lelghton  told  the  Congressmen  that  pound 
for  pound,  the  maximum  cost  of  a  nuclear 
frigate  or  destroyer  would  be  25  percent 
more  than  Its  conventional  counterpart. 

NOT   TH«   ONLT    rACTOR 

"Further,"  he  said,  "the  overall  lifetime 
cost  of  a  nuclear-powered  carrier  task  group 
made  up  of  a  nuclear  carrier  and  four  nu- 
clear escorts  Is  about  6  percent  more  expen- 
sive" than  the  same  size  conventional  task 
group. 

Cost  Is  not  the  only  factor  beUig  stressed 
by  the  Congressmen  Intent  on  forcing  Mc- 
Namara to  go  nuclear. 

"Nuclear  propiilslon,"  says  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee in  the  foreword  to  Its  hearings,  "has 
the  fundamental  advantage  of  permitting 
our  warships  to  go  anywhere  m  the  world, 
to  deliver  their  combat  load  and  to  return— 
aU  without  logistic  support.  Oil-fired  war- 
ships must  be  refueled  every  few  days.  This 
requires  a  vulnerable  Vorldwlde  distribution 
system  to  provide  fuel  oil  for  conventional 
ships." 

Said  Jc^nt  Committee  Chairman  Repre- 
sentative Chet  Holiitbld,  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia, recalling  past  naval  disputes  between 
Congress  and  the  Pentagon: 

"It  Is  apparent  that  the  Congress  must 
take  the  Initiative  to  get  nuclear-powered 
escorts  buUt  as  they  did  In  the  case  of  sub- 
marines and  aircraft  carriers." 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  24,  1966] 

Legislators    Urge    Nuclear    Ships    Despfte 

McNamara    Stand 

(By  William  Hlnes) 

The  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  yesterday  urged  the  Congress 
to  override  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S 
McNamara  and  order  two  new  destroyers 
equipped  with  nuclear  powerplants. 

The  action  "will  be  In  consonance  with  the 
constitutional  responslbUlty  of  Congress  "to 
provide  and  maintain  a  Navy.'  "  the  commit- 
tee said  In  releasing  the  text  of  hearings 
held  January  26  on  the  Navy's  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion program. 

Influential  Congreeemen  are  advocating 
that  all  major  Navy  ships  from  now  on  be 
powered  by  atomic  flssion.  McNamara  Is 
on  record  as  needing  two  destroyer  starts  In 
flscal  1967  but  favoring  oU-flred  propulsion 
systems  on  a  "cost-effectiveness"  basis. 

In  a  sharply  worded  preface  to  the  hearing 
transcript,  the  committee  charged  that 
the  Pentagon's  cost-effectiveness  studies  "are 
based  on  false  assumptions  and  do  not  place 
proper  emphasis  on  mlUtary  effectiveness." 
assumptions  made 

McNamara's  analysis,  the  committee  said, 
assumed  that  "tankers  and  oilers  will  operate' 
unhampered  by  the  enemy  and  suffer  no 
losses  (and)  that  the  fuel  oil  needed  to  run 
our  conventional  surface  warships  will  be 
readily  available  wherever  and  whenever 
needed." 

A  single  torpedo,  fired  at  Just  the  right 
place  and  time  could  Invalidate  this  cost- 
effectiveness  argument  and  tilt  the  scales 
heavily  in  favor  of  an  all-nuclear  surface 
force,  a  source  close  to  the  committee  said. 

In  conjunction  with  the  hearing  transcript, 
the  committee  made  public  a  detailed  report 
on  comparative  effectiveness  of  nuclear  and 
conventional  surface  ships  In  the  combat 
area  off  Vietnam.  The  report  was  prepared 
by  Rear  Adm.  Henry  L.  Miller,  oommander 
of  Carrier  Division  3. 

VERDICT     roB     A-CBArr 

With  atomic  as  well  as  conventional  veesels 
of  both  aircraft  carrier  and  destroyer  size 
In  his  force,  Miller  found  the  nuclear  craft 
clearly  superior  in  carrying  out  difficult 
combat  assignments. 
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He  disputed  Pentagon  studies  Indicating 
great  disparity  In  costs  of  nuclear  versus  con- 
ventional sblps  and  said  that,  over  the  lUe- 
tlme  of  vessels,  the  nuclear  would  coet  only 
6  percent  more  than  the  conventional. 

Pointing  out  that  ships  built  now  will  sUU 
be  active  in  the  2l8t  century.  Miller  said: 

"We  are  buying  time  if  we  build  nuclear- 
powered  ships.  We  are  buying  reduced  ef- 
fectiveness if  we  purchase  oU-burning  war- 
ships." 

The  Joint  Committee's  recommendation 
that  Congress  stipulate  nuclear  power  for  the 
new  destroyers  was  viewed  on  Capitol  Hill  as 
a  way  to  force  McNamara  Into  accepting  the 
atomic  Navy  concept  being  pushed  by  legis- 
lative branch  leaders. 

Under  the  separation  of  powers  concept  of 
the  Federal  Government,  Congress  cannot 
mandate  the  expenditure  of  money  by  the 
Executive. 

In  other  words.  McNamara  could  not  be 
forced  by  Congress  to  spend  money  for  ships 
he  did  not  want  to  build,  but  if  he  does  want 
certain  vescels.  Congress  can  then  authorize 
the  ^nd  of  ship — atomic  or  conventional — 
to  be  nuilt  and  he  must  follow  those  instruc- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  Representative  Chbt  Holi- 
riELD,  Democrat,  of  California,  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
leaders  in  the  new  nuclear  Navy  fight  Include 
Representative  L.  MzrrDci.  Rrvwia,  Democrat, 
of  South  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  Senator 
HxmtT  M  Jackson,  Democrat,  of  Washing- 
ton, an  influential  member  of  both  the 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

RtvER.?'  committee  opens  hearings  on  the 
administration's  defense  budget  this  week. 
Action  In  the  Senate  committee  last  week 
included  approval  of  money  for  the  second 
of  two  nuclear  frigates,  which  are  vessels 
slightly  larger  than  destroyers  but  with 
greater  firepower.  They  are  also  consider- 
ably more  expensive. 


(Prom  Time  magazine.  Apr.  29,  1966) 

DsriNSE — A'S    FOR    THE    E 

As  high  as  a  23-story  building,  longer  than 
three  football  fields,  the  U.S.S.  Enterprise 
Is  the  world's  biggest  military  ship  and  Ita 
only  nucle.ir  aircraft  carrier.  She  is  also 
a  resounding  success. 

When  the  85.350-ton  flattop  waa  christened 
in  1980.  slceptlcs  questioned  whether  the 
EnterpT\se'&  atomic  propulsion  could  Justify 
the  added  coet  (»150  million).  Last  week, 
after  4  4  months  of  combat  duty  ofT  Viet- 
nam, the  Blg.E — along  with  the  only  other 
nuclear  vessel  in  the  war,  the  destroyer 
Bainbridge — won  straight  A's  from  the  Joint 
Congressional  Atomic  Energy  Committee. 
Both  ships'  performances  had  amply  demon- 
strated the  tfictlcal  advantages  envisioned 
by  their  planners:  high  speed  and  the  price- 
leas  asset  of  being  able  to  cruise  as  long  as 
4  years  without  refueling.  Because  the  Big 
E  is  nuclear-powered,  says  Rear  Adm.  Henry  L. 
Miller,  who  commanded  the  ship's  task  force 
until  mid-February,  she  "can  do  Just  about 
everything  better,  eaaler,  and  faster." 

NO    SMOG 

Late  last  year.  Miller  pointed  out,  the  Big 
E  raced  urgently  from  the  U.S.  east  coast  to 
Vietnam  under  orders  "to  maintain  a  speed 
in  excess  of  20  knots  the  entire  16.000-mile 
trip.  This  was  accomplished  with  ease." 
With  refueling  delays,  a  conventional  carrier 
could  not  have  made  the  voyage  at  any  such 
forced  pace.  One  night,  shortly  after  arriv- 
ing In  the  war  theater  last  December,  the 
Enterpri.ie  was  told  that  South  Vietnam's 
Cam  Ranh  Bay  airfield  had  been  made  In- 
operable by  rains,  and  that  the  Oirrier's 
planes  were  needed  for  a  strike  In  that 
region — 175  miles  away — the  next  morning. 
Wrote  Miller:  "Because  of  her  capability  for 
sustained  high  speed.  Enterprise  was  launch- 


ing supFKirt  operations  In  le«  than  9  hours 
after  the  Initial  message." 

Another  big  asset  Is  that  the  Enterprise 
has  no  smokestacks.  On  oil-burning  carriers, 
acidic  smog  combined  with  salt-air  corrosion 
necessitates  ceaseless  cleaning  of  aircraft  and 
equipment.  On  the  clinically  antiseptic  nu- 
clear carrier,  15  to  20  percent  fewer  man- 
hours  are  required  for  corrosion  control. 
The  lack  of  stacks  also  gives  the  Big  E  space 
for  an  additional  squadron  in  her  "bird 
farm."  On  her  second  day  In  combat,  the 
ship  launched  134  sorties,  more  than  any 
carrier  had  ever  previously  flown;  It  has 
since  set  a  new  record  of  165. 

TWO    A    DAT 

To  keep  them  flying,  the  ship  operates  on 
a  24-hour  schedule.  The  morning  "plan  of 
the  day"  says  flatly:  "If  you  aren't  working 
14  hours  a  day,  you  aren't  doing  your  Job." 
Enterprise  squadrons  fly  two  missions  dally, 
each  requiring  2  hours  of  brleflngs,  2  hours 
in  the  air.  and  an  hour's  debriefing.  After 
a  2-hour  break,  off  they  go  again. 

In  all,  the  Enterprise  has  accounted  for  20 
percent  more  attack  sorties  than  her  con- 
ventional sisters,  and  at  an  operating  coet 
only  3  percent  higher.  Thanks  to  the  recent 
development  of  a  fuel  core  that  can  perform 
for  13  years,  the  nuclear  carriers  of  the  future 
will  be  even  more  tactically  revolutionary 
than  their  conventional  counterparts.  The 
most  significant  tribute  to  the  concept  of 
an  atomic-powered  surface  fleet  came  this 
year  when  Defense  Secretary  Robert  Mc- 
Namara reversed  his  longtime  opposition  to 
additional  nuclear  carriers,  requested  an- 
other In  his  1966-67  budget  and  announced 
that  he  planned  to  ask  for  two  more  later. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  In 
connection  with  the  pending  bill,  the 
Senate  will  today  vote  on  one  of  the  most 
momentous  i.ssues  related  to  national  de- 
fense which  has  come  before  the  Senate 
In  recent  years. 

Today,  many  years  after  development 
was  commenced  on  a  defense  against  an- 
tlballistlc  missiles,  the  United  States  Is 
still  without  such  a  defense.  We  have 
no  defense  against  enemy  ballistic  mis- 
siles. Even  more  alarming,  production 
lead  times  are  such  that  It  will  neces- 
sarily be  several  years  longer  even  before 
beginning  of  a  deployment  can  take 
place. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  first  time  that 
the  Senate  has  had  the  matter  squarely 
before  it.  In  1963,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  authorize  funds  in  the  fiscal  1964 
authorization  bill  to  accomplish  prepro- 
ductlon  engineering  on  an  ABM  system, 
then  called  Nlke-Zeus,  and  the  doors  of 
the  Senale  were  closed  at  my  request  in 
order  that  the  debate  might  be  full  and 
free.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  opposed 
taking  steps  toward  deployment  of  an 
antl-balllstlc-mlsslle  system  at  that  time, 
but  It  was  then  indicated  that  a  follow- 
on  system  would  be  developed  in  order 
•that  a  deployment  decision  could  be 
made  in  the  near  future. 

That  was  3  years  ago  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  when  he  testified  before 
the  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations 
Committee  earlier  this  year,  was  still  op- 
posed to  undertaking  preproductlon  en- 
gineering on  the  follow-on  system,  the 
Nike  X,  as  is  Indicated  by  his  statement, 
and  I  quote : 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  deploy  a  mis- 
sile system,  an  antlbalUsUc  system  against 
the  Soviet  threat. 

Last  yeau-,  according  to  the  testimony, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  unanimously 


recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense that  funds  be  requested  for  prepro- 
ductlon engineering  on  the  Nike  X  anti- 
ballistic -missile  system  in  order  that  the 
production  lead  time  could  be  reduced  by 
approximately  1  year.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  rejected  this  recommendation. 
I  offered  an  amendment  In  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  authorize  prepro- 
ductlon engineering  for  Nike  X  in  the 
fiscal  1966  program,  but  the  committee 
decided  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

This  year,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
again  unanimously  recommended  that  an 
authorization  and  appropriation  of  funds 
to  accomplish  preproductlon  engineering 
on  the  Nike  X  system  be  Included  in  the 
budget  request,  but,  as  I  have  pointed 
out.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  once  again 
rejected  the  recommendation. 

This  year  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  decided  without  a  dis- 
senting vote  that  the  time  had  come  to 
fund  preproductlon  engineering  on  the 
Nike  X  system:  and.  accordingly,  the 
authorization  was  amended  to  Include 
$167.9  million  for  that  purpose. 

The  performance  of  the  preproductlon 
engineering  on  the  Nike  X  system  is  the 
first  step  or  commitment  toward  deploy- 
ment by  the  United  States  of  a  defense 
against  ballistic  missiles.  Conducting  the 
preproductlon  engineering  on  the  Nike  X 
system  in  the  fiscal  1967  program,  al- 
though it  will  reduce  by  approximately 
1  year  the  period  before  deplosrment  can 
be  begun,  will  not  in  any  way  restrict  the 
options  as  to  the  type  of  deployment  ulti- 
mately undertaken,  nor  will  it  preclude 
the  Incorporation  in  the  system  of 
changes  developed  in  subsequent  re- 
search and  development. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  acted  most  wisely, 
In  my  opinion,  in  adding  this  amend- 
ment. I  hope  that  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  also  will  con- 
cur in  the  authorization  of  these  funds 
and  subsequently  that  they  wUl  aw>ro- 
prlate  the  funds  also. 

It  is  true  that  the  system  will  ulti- 
mately cost  approximately  $20  billion. 
This  cost  will  be  spread  over  several 
years.  Even  if  coupled  with  a  shelter 
program,  the  cost  will  probably  not  ex- 
ceed about  95  billion  a  year.  An  antl- 
ballistlc-missile  system  Is  well  worth  the 
cost,  however,  for  in  the  event  of  a  mis- 
sile attack  on  the  United  States,  many 
millions  of  lives  of  Americans  would  be 
saved. 

For  this  purpose,  we  can  afford  the 
resources.  We  do  have  the  technical  and 
industrial  capability.  We  have,  for  in- 
stance, far  greater  resources  than  do  the 
Soviets.  As  pointed  out  by  General 
Wheeler  in  his  testimony  to  the  commit- 
tee, "The  Soviets  are  already  very  heavily 
committed." 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not,  of  course, 
have  any  assurance  that  even  should  the 
Congress  authorize  and  appropriate  the 
funds  for  preproductlon  engineering  in 
the  Nike  X  system  on  the  fiscal  1967 
program  that  the  administration  would 
accept  this  recommendation  of  Congress 
to  permit  the  funds  to  be  utilized  for  this 
purpose.  The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
speaking  for  the  administration,  opposed 
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the  action,  and  in  doing  so.  rejected  the 
unanimous  advice  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
StaCf.  our  Nation's  top  military  advisers. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  administra- 
tion will  also  reject  the  advice  of  Con- 
gress. We  have  an  obligation,  however, 
to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  see  that 
American  lives  are  protected  and  that 
obligation  requires  no  less  action  than 
is  proposed  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
jnittee  recommendation.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  concur  in  the  inclusion  of  the 
funds  for  preproductlon  engineering  on 
the  Nike  X  system  and  that  this  will  be 
the  first  step  toward  the  earliest  possible 
deplojTnent  of  the  Nike  X  anti-baJlistic- 
missile  system  and  an  end  to  our  total 
nakedness  to  the  potential  enemy  bal- 
listic-missile attack. 

The  PRESIDXNQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is,  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  <S.2950)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  great  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  served  this  bott^, 
indeed  has  served  the  entire  Nation,  with 
unsurpassed  honor.  The  senior  Georgia 
Senator  has  long  devoted  his  indefatiga- 
ble energies,  his  astute  talents,  and  his 
broad  and  profound  mDitary  expertise  to 
achieving  unequalled  greatness  for 
America's  defense  activities.  So  he  did 
today.  Perhaps  no  other  individual  in 
the  history  of  this  body  has  earned  so 
well  or  deserved  more  justly  the  highest 
resp)ect  and  admiration  of  his  colleagues 
for  his  selfless  contributions  to  this  Na- 
tion's security  requirements. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  in  saying  it  Is  always  a 
great  privilege  to  be  in  this  Chamber 
during  the  chairman's  presentation  of 
Armed  Forces  authorization  measures. 
His  remarks  are  always  enlightening  and 
always  inspiring.  It  is  regrettable  that 
all  we  can  offer  in  return  for  his  un- 
paralled  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  Nation 
and  particularly  on  behalf  of  her  fight- 
ing men  is  our  sincere  and  abiding  grati- 
tude for  a  job  well  done. 

There  are  others  to  whom  we  are 
grateful  for  today's  success.  Particularly 
noteworthy  were  the  splendid  efforts  by 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall].  Of 
course,  his  highly  able  assistance  and 
cooperative  leadership  are  always  ap- 
preciated. It  was  with  deep  sorrow  that 
I  learned  of  his  personal  tragedy  In  the 
loss  of  his  son  and  namesake.  It  could  be 
only  an  event  of  this  grievous  magnitude, 
however,  which  would  prevent  the  senior 
Massachusetts  Senator  from  being  in  the 
Chamber  today.  I  know  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  joins  with  me  in  expressing  sincere 
condolence  and  in  wishing  comfort  and 
solace  to  the  Saltonstall  family  at  this 
time  of  loss. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  is  to  be  thanked  for  his  strong 
cooperative  efforts  In  assuring  today's 
success.  His  support  Is  always  appreci- 
ated. And  too,  we  appreciate  the  con- 
tributions of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]  .  Her  typically 
capable  advocacy  was  most  welcomed. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee]  Is  to  be  commended  for 


choosing  today  to  report  on  his  recent 
travels  to  southeast  Asia.  Both  his  re- 
port and  the  discussions  engaged  in  dur- 
ing its  presentation  were  provocative  and 
enlightening.   We  are  thankful. 

Finally,  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  the 
leadership  wishes  to  express  its  gratitude 
for  today's  swift  and  orderly  action  on 
the  military  authorization. 


VISIT  TO  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  my  speech 
is  not  without  its  appropriate  frame  of 
reference  for  the  military  authorization 
measure  we  have  been  considering  to- 
day. I  wish  to  report  on  a  trip  I  made 
a  few  days  ago  to  Vietnam.  Because  the 
many  uncertainties  that  swirl  around 
that  part  of  the  troubled  world  clearly 
and  directly  affect  the  judgment  of  this 
body  in  regard  to  the  military  appropria- 
tions, hardware  in  particular,  which  we 
were  asked  to  consider  here  today,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  tliis,  too,  is  a  special 
reason  for  passing  along  at  least  my 
observations  as  a  result  of  that  partic- 
ular measure  at  this  special  time. 

I  do  make  an  apology  to  my  colleagues 
to  this  extent,  that  I  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  reduce  this  material  to  a  formal 
report.  I  impose  upon  their  courtesy  in 
speaking  rather  informally  about  it. 

My  presence  in  Vietnam  was  from  the 
28th  of  March  to  the  7th  of  April,  rough- 
ly a  10-day  interval.  It  could  not  have 
been  at  a  more  fluid  moment,  or  at  a 
time  of  more  temijestuous  surface 
change. 

We  arrived  there  at  the  time  the  Vic- 
toria Hotel  was  blown  up.  We  were  pres- 
ent in  Saigon  at  the  time  of  the  first 
of  the  very  large  demonstrations  when 
more  than  10,000  people  tried  to  seize 
the  radio  station.  We  were  there  when 
the  curfews  were  Imposed  and  the  riot- 
ing took  place. 

We  then  proceeded  from  the  south  of 
Vietnam  Into  the  north  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  Da  Nang.  We  arrived  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  military  confrontation 
within  the  ranks  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese was  at  its  peak.  We  hoped  to  get  to 
Hue  where  the  great  university  is  lo- 
cated. This  was  impossible  because  of 
the  demonstrations  there. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  this  was  the  third 
of  my  visits  to  Vietnam,  and  thus  this 
represents  a  sort  of  accumulative  and  se- 
quential series  of  experiences  for  me. 

It  has  been  my  opportunity  to  visit 
personally  16  different  South  Vietnamese 
Provinces. 

Having  said  that,  I  would  add  that, 
given  the  momentum  of  the  change  now 
underway,  the  restlessness  and  the  frus- 
tration and  the  unpredictability  of  it  all. 
I  doubt  that  anywhere,  even  among  the 
Vietnamese,  Is  there  a  man  or  an  oracle 
who  knows  what  tomorrow  holds.  While 
no  one  dare  predict  with  certainty  the 
time  will  not  wait  for  a  suspended  judg- 
ment.   History  is  never  that  kind  to  us. 

We  are  compelled  to  make  the  best 
guess  we  can,  the  nearest  to  an  educated 
judgment  that  rational  people  can  put 
together;  and  it  is  within  that  spirit  that 
I  should  like  to  contribute  the  observa- 
tions that  occur  to  me  in  regard  to  our 
present  position  in  Vietnam. 


The  tendency,  Mr.  President,  has  been 
for  us  too  hastily  and  too  quickly  to  ap- 
ply judgments  to  be  turmoil  there  on  the 
basis  of  our  own  national  experience. 
This  warning  has  been  Issued  by  many 
others  many  times  before.  But  nothing 
could  miss  the  mark  further  than  to  try 
to  draw  parallels  from  our  own  American 
history  or  experience  and  apply  them  to 
Vietnam.  The  change  that  seemed  to  be 
reaching  a  peak  of  ferment  in  those 
early  days  in  April  reflected,  it  seemed  to 
me,  far  less  significance  than  we  some- 
times had  a  tendency  to  attach  to  it  from 
over  here.  Likewise,  our  hopes  for  po- 
litical s<vhisticatlon,  political  change, 
political  progress,  tend  to  reflect  the 
state  of  our  own  political  maturity  in 
the  United  States;  and  we  fail  to  make 
adequate  allowances  for  the  prevailing 
profile  and  set  of  experiences  there. 

For  example,  how  do  you  assess  the 
political  groupings  in  Vietnam? 

It  has  been  possible — I  have  had  oc- 
casion, at  least — to  talk  to  some  Indi- 
viduals in  nearly  every  one  of  the  groups. 
There  are  about  as  many  feelings  and 
about  as  many  interpretations  as  there 
are  Individuals.  This  Includes  the  Bud- 
dhists, it  Includes  the  political  Buddtilsts, 
It  includes  the  Cao  Dai — another  very 
interesting  religious  group  that  has  polit- 
ical impact  in  the  country;  a  group,  in- 
cidentally, that  has  been  rather  loyal  to 
the  present  government — It  includes  the 
Catholics,  the  Montagnards,  the  military, 
the  students. 

It  likewise  Includes  the  geographical 
demarcations  that  also  reflect  the  dif- 
ferences of  Vietnam,  the  rivalries  be- 
tween the  northern  provinces  of  South 
Vietnam,  the  central  plateau,  and  the 
Mekong  Delta  areas;  all  of  those  are 
separate  from  the  capital,  Saigon,  Itself. 

So  It  Is  not  possible,  in  the  present 
context  to  add  up  a  political  conflyura- 
tion  that  even  approximates  an  Ameri- 
can experience  politically,  anywhere  in 
our  past.  The  closest  to  a  national  po- 
litical organization  that  exists,  for  better 
or  for  worse,  is  In  the  mlUtary  context. 
The  closest  to  a  national  patriotism,  If 
you  wish  to  call  It  that,  is  in  the  military 
context.  And  yet  to  say  that  runs  coun- 
ter to  the  feelings  of  most  Americans, 
because  we  are  a  nation  of  citizen  sol- 
diers. Our  Constitution  is  dedicated  to 
civilian  Government,  and  only  in  ex- 
treme emergencies  conceives  of  military 
regulations  in  time  of  crisis;  and  even 
then  always  under  the  supreme  command 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
not  under  that  of  a  military  personality. 

This  in  Itself  at  once  poses  problems 
of  communication  and  comprehension 
between  those  of  us  in  our  country  who 
believe  in  democracy  and  freedom  and 
wish  it  so  much  for  others,  and  those 
people  in  Vietnam  who  think  that  they 
are  working  toward  that  end,  but  within 
a  quite  different  context  than  that  we 
can  easily  imderstand. 

Finally,  let  me  suggest  on  that  point, 
Mr.  President,  that  most  of  the  talent,  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  talent,  the 
young  minds  and  young  capabilities  of 
any  country  in  that  part  of  the  world 
have,  by  the  very  force  of  the  type  of 
world  In  which  they  live,  already  been 
channeled  through  the  military;  and  that 
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leaves   very    little   outside  the  military 
that  Is  yet  Intact. 

So  we  have  to  make,  somewhere  In  our 
equation  of  judgrneiitvS.  an  allowance  for 
that. 

All  of  this  brings  us  to  the  real,  critical 
question  of  elections  now.  It  would  be 
easy  to  argue  that  they  should  have 
waited.  It  would  be  ea.'-y  to  suggest,  as 
many  of  us  have,  that  they  are  not  ready 
for  it. 

But  who  Is  to  say  who  is  ready  for 
what  at  any  given  time''  Readiness,  on 
any  of  these  questions,  It  seems  to  me.  Is 
a  state  of  mind.  And  these  people  are 
convinced  that  they  are  ready;  and  to 
them,  this  assumes  a  priority  that  we 
have  sometimes  wished  was  not  so 
prevailing 

I  thu-.k.  we  fall  to  allow,  for  the  ex- 
periences that  this  generation  of  South 
Vietnamese  young  people  have  had,  the 
kiTids  of  experiences  within  which  their 
entire  lives  have  been  lived.  I  can 
Illustrate  the  point  best  with  a  simple 
conversation  that  I  had  with  one  of  their 
security  police,  one  of  the  white  duck 
boys,  as  they  call  them,  wearing  a  white 
uniform. 

He  was  a  lad  21  years  of  age.  I  struck 
up  a  chance  conversation  with  him  while 
waiting  for  a  taxi  on  a  comer  in  Saigon, 
and  tried  to  pull  him  out  on  his  view  of 
the  then  difficult  questions  that  were 
popping  right  and  left  in  the  country. 

I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  what 
was  -t^Oii-ig  on.  "Well,"  he  said.  "I'll  tell 
you  first  what  I  think.  I  am  against  the 
goverament  " 

This  was  one  of  the  security  police 
whose  job  it  was  to  tr^-  to  hold  the  dem- 
onstrations in  an  orderly  context,  to  try 
to  keep  law  aiid  order  in  the  city.  And 
he  said,  I  am  opposed  to  the  Govern- 
ment." I  asked  him  why.  His  reply  was, 
"Well.  sir.  this  Government  promised 
me  an  8-hour  day  if  I  would  Join  the 
police,  and  I  haven't  had  an  8-hour  day. 
It  has  been  16  hours,  and  more  often  20 
hours." 

It  was  my  suggestion  to  him  that  there 
was  a  war  on;  and  his  reply  really  makes 
the  point.  He  said.  "Sir.  since  the  day  I 
was  born  my  country  has  been  at  war. 
War,"  he  said,  is  a  way  of  life  here  and 
now.  and  probably  will  be  for  many  years 
to  come." 

But."  he  said,  a  fellow  like  myself 
has  a  right  to  expect  some  change,  even 
against  the  backdrop  of  war."  He  said, 
"We  are  a  little  different  than  you.  Over 
in  your  countrj',  from  what  I  read,  you 
have  had  wars  and  you  have  had  peace, 
and  you  have  made  great  progress,  sind 
thus  yeru  are  able  to  catch  up  with 
changes  that  you  feel  are  your  right  and 
your  due.  But  here.  '  he  said,  "we  can 
no  longer  accept  excuses  that  just  be- 
cause there  is  a  war  on,  we  have  to  wait 
still  longer." 

Well.  I  was  willing.  In  my  own  mind, 
to  make  a  little  allowance  for  that;  but  I 
think  it  makes  a  point  that  we  some- 
times are  impatient  with  ihem  about, 
and  that  is,  indeed,  that  war  is  a  way  of 
life  with  Ihera.  They  are  learning  to 
live  with  it.  have  lived  with  it  all  of  the 
lives  of  the  current  generanori  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  for  that  reason,  they  make 
demands  and  they  expect  changes  that 


most  of  us  here  would  regard  as  a  bit  out 
of  line  at  the  time  of  great  national 
crisis. 

I  inject  that,  not  to  a^ee  with  it  or 
support  it.  but  to  Indicate  that  It  sug- 
gests a  possibility  of  understanding  some 
of  the  things  taking  place  there  that  do 
not  fit  the  precise  context  of  what  our 
reactions  under  those  circumstances 
would  be. 

I  even  reminded  him  that  we  had  a 
lot  of  American  young  men  over  there, 
too,  and  that  they  were  not  living  an  8- 
hour  day.  that  many  of  them  had  been 
drafted  and  that  they  were  on  a  24-hour- 
day  basis,  half  way  around  the  world 
from  home. 

He  said,  "Believe  me,  we  appreciate 
that,  too."  But  he  said,  "You  asked  me 
a  question  about  me.  and  I  am  talking 
about  myself.  I  think  I  can  have  an  8- 
hoiu-  day  and  still  win  a  war,  and  I  think 
I  have  a  right  to  expect  something  a  little 
better,  even  If  we  are  trying  to  hold  the 
front  against  the  outside." 

Mr.  President,  the  other  suggestion  I 
would  make  in  regard  to  demonstratior^s 
going  on  there  at  the  time  was  that  that 
was  reflected  in  the  price  of  success.  Let 
me  explain  that.  For  the  first  time  in  a 
very  long  while  in  Vietnam,  the  military 
situation  begins  to  lo(*  a  little  more 
hopeful.  For  the  first  time,  it  begins  to 
appear  that  there  might  even  be  a  civil- 
ian government  In  Vletntun.  For  the 
first  time,  the  many  political  segments 
which  prevail  there  have  discovered  that 
there  is  a  political  prize  worth  contend- 
ing for. 

A  year  ago,  such  was  not  the  case.  A 
year  ago.  about  now  in  fact,  It  locked 
like  South  Vietnam  was  gone.  It  looked 
like,  militarily  at  least,  there  waa  no 
hope.  It  was  only  with  the  quick  in- 
jection of  the  buildup  from  this  country 
that  the  tide  was  turned  at  all. 

Thus,  I  believe  that  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact,  the  moment  we  begin 
to  achieve,  out  of  desperation,  the  kinds 
of  goals  we  are  aiming  toward,  at  that 
moment  we  are  due  to  be  confronted  by 
new  problems  that  did  not  face  us  at  the 
moment  when  the  crisis  was  at  Its  worst. 

If  I  may  Interject  a  parallel  there  with 
Western  Europe — because  it  is  equally 
valid  although  on  another  plane — that 
our  difficulties  with  the  Western  alliance 
In  Europe  at  the  time  that  Soviet  expan- 
sion in  EXirope  was  the  overriding  threat, 
were  not  those  that  we  have  today.  The 
moment  that  threat  weis  eased,  the 
moment  a  balance  was  struck,  friends 
and  allies  began  to  siu^swie  with  secon- 
dary and  third-rate  quarrels,  jealousies, 
and  rivalries,  which  otherwise  had  been 
submerged  because  of  the  concentrated 
priority  of  stopping  the  threat  of  ex- 
pansion by  the  Soviets  in  Western 
Europe.  That  Is  one  of  the  things  we 
are  committed  to  preventing  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  It  is  not  without  its 
parallel  In  Vietnam.  I  submit,  in  all 
seriousness,  that  this  is  one  of  the  real 
motivations  that  accounts  for  what  is 
taking  place  there  right  now.  Things 
that  bafOe  us.  things  that  trouble  us.  in 
a  way  reflect  the  success  of  a  short-range 
segment  of  our  policy  which  we  have 
been  working  hard  at  during  tJbe  past  12 
months. 


The  American  buUdup  there,  in  fact, 
it  seemed  to  me,  was  so  considerable  that 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  substantial  mlli- 
tsu7  breakthroughs.  I  think  this  Is  re- 
flected in  many  ways  and  that  conse- 
quently It  makes  a  difference  to  the  polit- 
ical Buddhists,  It  makes  a  difference  to 
the  Cao  Dal,  It  makes  a  difference  to  all 
political  segments  that  they  have  as  in- 
fluential a  role  in  this  new  political  open- 
ing as  possible.  Thus,  much  of  what  has 
been  taking  place  has  been,  surprisingly, 
shrewd  poUtlcal  maneuvering  for  as 
advantageoiis  a  political  position  as  could 
be  achieved. 

This  is  not  the  only  explanation,  but 
it  is  a  major  explanation.  There  is  a 
second  explanation  as  well — that  is,  that 
never  has  there  been  in  Vietnamese  his- 
tory, really,  a  sohd.  national  image,  of 
national  aspirations,  of  national  patriot- 
ism, if  we  will;  for  in  past  unfortunate 
colonial  generations,  one  of  the  crudest 
of  tactics  employed  by  the  colonial 
powers  was  to  divide  and  rule.  That  Is 
an  old  colonial  tactic,  to  divide  and  rule. 
These  multitudinous  political  sections 
within  Vietnam  were  exploited  by  those 
who  occupied  the  country  In  order  to 
make  easier  the  task  of  maintaining  some 
kind  of  law  and  order.  Thus,  to  that 
extent  they  are  paying  a  price  right 
now  for  their  colonial  heritage. 

In  one  measure,  we  can  say  that  this  is 
one  of  the  lessons  they  learned  from  their 
immediate  colonial  protector  only  too 
well,  and  that  was  to  fragmentize  gov- 
ernmental political  organizations.  It  Is 
not  altogether  unlike  the  years  we  passed 
through,  when  one  of  our  allies  in  West- 
em  Europe  had  a  change  of  government 
which  was  routine  every  3  or  4  or  6 
months  during  some  of  its  more  troubled 
times.  So,  perhaps,  here  is  a  legacy  from 
a  coimtry  which  has  carried  through  too 
accurately.  The  point  is.  It  still  has  its 
antecedents  and  still  needs  to  be  under- 
stood, and  to  that  extent  contributes  a 
more  fundamental  realization  on  our  part 
of  what  Is  taking  place  there  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

The  election  that  now  faces  us  in  Viet- 
nam in  August  is  fraught  with  rather 
serious  risks.  This  is  very  obvious.  We 
tend  to  dwell  more  on  those  risks,  I 
suspect,  at  least  in  what  we  see  here  from 
day  to  day,  than  their  likelihood  really 
commands. 

For  that  reason  I  think  it  important 
that  we  think  a  little  more  of  the  prob- 
abilities, and  that  we  think  a  httle  less 
about  the  possibilities.  One  can  scare 
himself  to  death  about  any  question  to- 
day if  he  ranges  over  all  the  possibilities 
that  may  happen. 

The  lack  of  orderly  political  experi- 
ence over  there  in  the  past  really  gives 
understandable  qualms  about  what  kind 
of  an  election  they  can  pull  off  In  August, 
but  we  ought  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
last  year  a  grassroots  election  was  held 
in  the  provinces  and  villages.  So.  they 
have  had  experience  with  elections. 
They  ran  those  elections  at  a  time  when 
the  Vietcong  and  others  did  their  very 
best  to  destroy  the  chances  of  an  election 
taking  place.  I  am  sure  that  this  Is  go- 
ing to  be  one  of  the  great  hazards  at  the 
present  time. 
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Likewise,  the  new  government  that 
may  come  in  that  says,  "Americans  go 
home."  surely  is  a  possibility.  However, 
nowhere  was  I  able  to  determine  among 
any  one  of  the  segments  there  that  any 
one  of  them  was  asking,  expecting,  or  in- 
sisting that  that  be  a  criteria  of  a  new 
government's  position  or  its  policy. 

I  say  no  one.  not  a  soul,  and  I  think  it 
Is  important  that  we  keep  that  in  mind. 

I  now  turn  away  from  the  elections 
and  to  two  very  hopeful  programs  that 
I  studied  in  detail  on  the  spot  in  Viet- 
nam, programs  which  I  think  augur  well 
for  the  days  ahead  of  us.  They  have  to 
do  with  what  we  do  behind  the  military. 
What  do  we  do  after  the  military? 

In  other  words,  we  cannot  fight  wars 
forever.  There  is  no  real  miUtary  vic- 
tory per  se  that  can  solve  the  problem  in 
Vietnam.  We  all  know  that.  Military 
success  only  wins  for  us  the  chance  to 
solve  some  of  those  problems  with  the 
help  of  many  others.  Including  the  Viet- 
namese in  particular. 

The  problems  I  wish  to  allude  to  are 
exciting.  One  of  them  is  called  the  rev- 
olutionary development  program.  That 
name  in  Itself  makes  a  point.  It  started 
out  by  being  a  counterinsurgency  pro- 
gram; then  it  was  changed  into  a  public 
PAT  program ;  and  then  it  was  changed 
into  a  rural  development  program.  Fi- 
nally, the  Vietnamese  got  smart  and 
stole  the  language  that  the  Communists 
are  so  adept  at  stealing — revolutionary 
development  program.  It  is  the  same 
thing  in  many  ways,  except  that  it  looks 
ahead  to  the  days  when  the  military  is 
less  and  less  necessary  and  people  are 
Incresisingly  important. 

This  program  takes  young  men  at  the 
age  of  17.  It  takes  veterans  who  have 
already  completed  their  military  service 
in  Vietnam  and  trains  them  In  politics, 
in  government  administration,  in  nurs- 
ing, in  teaching,  in  community  improve- 
ment, in  economic  involvement — in  all 
the  things,  in  other  words,  that  make  up 
the  warp  and  woof  of  a  hamlet  or  a  vil- 
lage. It  trains  them,  in  addition,  to  use 
a  gun  as  a  security  factor  in  policing  and 
stabilizing  an  area. 

I  cannot  express  too  strongly  the  im- 
portance of  this  group.  It  is  relatively 
new.  It  is  only  now  beginning  to  get  off 
the  ground.  Its  importance  Is  this:  As 
our  military  successes  may  increase,  as 
the  search  and  security  actions  may 
sweep  more  areas — clean  them  out — the 
Job  Is  only  partially  complete  at  that 
stage.  To  stop  with  that.  It  may  be  nec- 
essary next  Tuesday  or  a  week  from 
Thursday  to  go  back  and  do  it  over 
again. 

The  cadres  of  this  revolutionary  de- 
velopment program  are  designed  to  move 
immediately  into  the  vacuums  behind 
the  military,  to  get  things  going  again, 
in  a  civilian  way.  They  are  paramili- 
tary types,  with  a  capability  of  policing 
the  perimeter  of  the  hamlet  or  the  vil- 
lage at  night  and  of  maintaining  law 
and  order.  But  more  than  that,  they 
have  a  capability  to  establish  normal 
community  relations  once  again. 

The  real  crisis  that  is  facing  us.  In  my 
judgment,  one  which  in  fact  operates 
around  this  new  movement,  is  that  there 
are  still  too  few  men  in  that  movement. 


The  demands  for  it  are  rapidly  outrun- 
ning the  supply  of  the  persormel  of 
cadres.  As  the  military  posture  con- 
tinues to  improve,  we  shall  face  even 
more  startling  crises  than  have  occurred 
up  to  now,  if  we  cannot  secure  much 
larger  manpower  in  these  paramilitary 
groups — and  I  mean  much  larger  in  very 
substantial  dimensions. 

Originally  there  were  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred  of  them.  When  I  was  there, 
they  were  getting  ready  to  graduate  their 
first  class  of  about  4.800  at  Vung  Tau, 
in  the  Delta.  These  men  take  a  13 -week 
course  in  how  to  defend  themselves  and 
how  to  do  the  other  nonmilitary  things 
I  have  just  described.  Then  they  are 
put  together  in  59-man  teams.  Where 
possible,  they  are  sent  back  to  their  home 
areas,  to  their  hamlet  or  their  village 
conjplex,  or  at  least  their  province,  if  it 
has' been  cleared,  and  that  is  where  they 
go  to  work. 

However,  4,800  in  this  class  right  now 
is  a  drop  in  the  bucket  in  regard  to  the 
need,  because  there  are  14,000  or  15,000 
village  complexes  around  South  Vietnam, 
and  a  great  deal  of  manpow-er  wUl  be 
required  to  follow  through  behind  the 
military  successes  wherever  they  occur. 

We  will  have  to  readjust  the  manpower 
Ettiority,  so  that  we  can  hit  a  target  of 
many  more  thousands  every  13  weeks, 
in  order  to  meet  the  demand  in  time. 
If  we  meet  it  too  late,  ever3i,hing  has  been 
wasted. 

One  of  the  real  problems  in  Vietnam 
Is  that  everybody  there  needs  the  same 
20-year-old  man.  They  are  all  after  the 
same  guy.  The  regular  army  wants  him, 
the  agricultural  experiment  station 
wants  him,  the  school  teachers  want  him, 
the  medical  corps  want  him.  He  Is  a 
bright  yoimg  guy.  Yet,  there  is  only  one 
man  in  that  body.  Thus,  the  priorities 
will  have  to  be  very  carefully  drawn. 

In  my  Judgment  the  revolutionary  de- 
velopment program  ought  to  receive  the 
top  priority.  No.  1.  It  ought  to  take 
precedence  even  over  the  demands  of 
the  Vietnamese  Army.  I  think  this  is 
important,  because  the  regulars  in  the 
Vietnamese  Army  are  as  nothing,  if  they 
cannot  sustain  the  consequences  of  their 
military  successes. 

American  troops  could  do  stwne  of  that, 
I  suppose.  In  fact,  the  marines  around 
I>a  Nang  and  Chu  Lai  already  are  doing 
it.  They  are  doing  It  not  because  that 
is  their  mission,  but  because  these  kinds 
of  trained  cadres  are  not  yet  ready  in 
sufficient  numbers.  So  marines  are 
doing  this  in  the  villages  and  hamlets 
in  that  area.  But  it  takes  a  lot  of  them 
to  do  it. 

That  Is  not  the  job  for  which  they 
were  trained.  The  Vietnamese  them- 
selves are  the  ones  most  properly  to  re- 
constitute the  normal  facets  of  life  in 
their  hamlets  and  villages,  not  the  Amer- 
ican soldiers.  This  in  itself  should  make 
it  possible  to  maximize  the  utility  of  the 
manpower  available  In  Vietnam.  In  my 
judgment,  It  would  even  reduce  some  of 
the  pressures  on  manpower  and  would 
even  contribute  to  a  lessening  of  casual- 
ties. Casualties  are  not  reduced  by  risk- 
ing lives  by  having  soldiers  run  through 
the  Hobo  Woods  on  a  drive,  and  then 
having  to  go  back  and  cover  the  ground 


again  next  month  in  the  same  region,  and 
again  the  next  month.  That  only  In- 
creases casualties. 

If  teams  can  move  through  an  area, 
pacify  it,  and  hold  it  after  its  pacifica- 
tion, that  must  then.  In  my  Judgment, 
contribute  to  a  lessening  of  casualties. 

Likewise,  there  are  problems  of  de- 
sertion in  Vietnam.  Fellows  who  have 
been  fighting  wars  all  their  lives  are 
tired;  they  want  to  go  home;  they  are 
homesick.  They  are  not  defecting  to  the 
Vietcong.  They  Are  leaving  the  ranks 
of  the  regular  military  In  one  guise  or 
another. 

The  kind  of  program  I  foimd  was  a 
revolutionary  type.  It  was  once  called 
the  PAT.  It  offers  a  chance  to  capitalize 
more  fully  on  ability  of  men  that  feel 
they  have  already  been  fighting  a  war  too 
long,  so  far  as  their  own  personal  ac- 
tivities are  concerned.  As  a  result,  we 
would  capitalize  completely  on  its  avail- 
ability. If  these  men  could  be  retrained 
and  sent  back — and  to  carry  a  gun,  to  be 
sure— as  security  officers  in  their  home 
hamlets,  they  would  be  making  an 
equally  important  contribution  to  the 
ultimate  goal  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  urge  that  every  possible  priority  and 
every  conceivable  emphasis  be  applied  to 
this  program.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
companion  program  to  it  Js  what  I  want 
to  describe  now  for  a  moment.  It  is 
called  the  Chleu  Hoi  program.  That  Is 
the  forgiveness  program,  as  some  call  it, 
the  open-arms  program.  It  states  tAat 
when  one  captures  an  enemy,  he  does 
not  shoot  him  or  put  him  In  a  harness 
and  make  him  part  of  a  labor  battalion 
to  carry  ammunition.  One  treats  him 
like  a  human  being. 

I  visited  one  of  those  programs  north  of 
Saigon.  It  also  operates  in  every  one  of 
the  43  provinces.  They  place  in  those 
camps  the  defectors  who  want  to  give  up 
and  come  over  to  the  other  side  from  the 
Vietcong  or  the  North  Vietnamese. 

The  people  are  fed  well  and  for  45  days 
they  are  put  through  a  retraining  course. 
In  that  retraining,  they  are  taught  a 
trade,  if  that  is  what  they  want.  They 
are  given  clothing  and  a  very  small 
amount  of  money  to  help  them  get 
started  again. 

If  it  is  possible,  they  finally  are  sent 
back  as  near  to  their  home  area  as  is 
feasible,  if  that  area  has  been  cleared. 
By  checking  back,  it  has  been  discov- 
ered that  some  of  these  people  have  be- 
come among  the  more  effective  propa- 
gandists in  eroding  the  morale  of  the 
other  side. 

Those  who  are  more  articulate  or  bet- 
ter trained  are  put  to  use  on  broadcasts 
or  in  taping  repUes  to  their  families  or 
in  writing  letters  to  their  home  district. 
Some  few  are  expert  enough  to  be  used 
in  many  other  ways.  As  a  result,  the 
innovation  has  caught  on  until  this 
spring  the  defectors  from  the  Vietcong, 
&s  nearly  as  we  could  tell,  were  approxi- 
mately 2,000  a  month. 

This  program  reached  its  first  quick 
impact  early  this  spring.  The  defections 
nearly  doubled  in  the  month's  interval 
that  was  completed  while  I  was  there 
inspecting  the  camp.  It  nearly  doubled 
and  it  is  indeed  an  infectious  and  a  con- 
structive idea.    It  Is  a  companion  to  the 
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revolutionary  development  program  that 
au^iirs  well  for  something  more  than 
merely  military  strength  In  Vietnam. 
These  are  the  cadres  that  are  convinced 
that  indeed  there  will  be  a  tomorrow  and 
a  reasonable  tomorrow  and  that  It  is 
worth  working  for. 

1  had  a  chance  to  address  several 
hundred  of  these  Vietcong  and,  inter- 
spersed among  them,  some  regular  North 
Vietnamese  This  is  one  of  the  few  in- 
stances in  which  an  American  politician 
had  a  Vietcong  constituency. 

I  personally  interviewed  nearly  2 
do7,en  of  them  whom  I  selected  myself 
a;  random  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a 
very  eiTective  program  and  that  we  ought 
to  give  every  stres.s  and  emphasis  that 
we  find  possible  to  this  approach. 

Thl.<  brings  me  to  the  close  of  my 
comments  on  my  recent  mission  to  Viet- 
nam, I  should  like  to  state  two  or  three 
reminders  in  conclusion.  First,  we  must 
not  confuse  the  two  wars  in  Vietnam. 

It  was  so  clearly  obvious  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  there,  among  those  whom 
we  interviewed  and  questioned  and 
challenged,  that  there  is  a  very  clear 
concept  that  the  war  from  the  outside 
must  not  be  lost  and  that  it  In  no  real 
sense  is  playing  a  basic  role  in  the  pro- 
tests that  come  from  within. 

The  second  war  is  a  political  war  on 
the  domestic  front  in  Vietnam.  That  is 
quite  another  kettle  of  political  fish,  but 
it  may  be  in  fact  reflecting,  as  I  have 
suggested,  the  Imminence  of  military 
success  that  it  makes  It  politically  pos- 
sible to  contend  for  in  Vietnam. 

Likewise.  I  should  like  to  leave  the 
thought  that  we  ourselves  have  to  be 
willing  to  pay  the  price  of  the  harsh 
decisions  to  be  made  in  keeping  those 
two  wars  separated,  to  sustain  our  fullest 
effort  on  the  war.  and  to  try  to  under- 
stand as  best  we  can  the  many  variations 
of  the  political  contests  and  disputes  on 
the  other. 

There  is  a  two-way  street.  Not  only 
do  we  separate,  as  they  have,  the  two 
wars  that  are  being  waged,  but  also  we 
must  separate  them  equally  and  in- 
dispensably as  a  matter  of  formulating 
our  own  judgments  on  what  we  say  here 
at  home.  Too  often  we  catch  ourselves 
taking  something  from  one  of  the  wars 
and  blaming  it  on  the  consequences  at 
the  other  level.  It  Is  this  that  contrib- 
utes again  and  again  to  understandable 
confusion  in  the  public  mind. 

It  is  not  only  important  that  we  be 
more  sympathetic  and  understanding  of 
the  processes  of  change  over  there,  but 
al.so  that  we  make  sure  that  we  do  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  this  process  of  change 
even  though  it  is  inconvenient,  even 
though  it  is  a  little  bit  frightening,  and 
even  though  it  Is  totally  unpredictable. 
This  remain.^  an  important  must  for  us 
frrnr.  this  .s;de 

I  .suggest  that  we  could  be  a  little  less 
sen.sitlve  to  criticism.  I  hope  we  under- 
stand that,  much  as  it  is  nice  to  be  loved. 
there  are  some  things  that  are  even 
more  important  than  getting  all  the 
credit  or  Retting  patted  on  the  back  or 
getting  prai.sed.  and  that  is  to  complete 
successfully  what  you  consider  to  be  the 
proper  job. 


I  believe  it  is  also  important  that  we 
understand  the  Vietnamese  attitude 
toward  us  as  Americans  and  as  indi- 
viduals. Many  of  their  criticisms  are  at 
the  level  of  logistical  problems,  human 
relations  problems  on  their  Main  Street, 
rather  thsui  fimdamental  problems  in 
terms  of  war  itself. 

Finally,  I  suggest  that  in  the  pursxiit  of 
what  I  regard  as  the  war  from  the  out- 
side, we  not  permit  any  of  the  other 
criticisms  and  questions  here  to  deter  us 
from  achieving  that  goal.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  our  presence  there  Is 
dictated  by  the  balance  of  forces  in  Asia, 
and  that  it  might  have  happened  else- 
where in  southeast  Asia.  It  happened  to 
reach  its  critical  point  in  Vietnam.  That 
Is  the  No.  1  reason  that  compels  us  to  see 
it  through. 

I  believe  the  secondary  reason  that  the 
aggression  infringes  upon  the  inde- 
pendence of  a  clearly  defined  entity  now 
is  that  the  common  denominator  that  is 
understood  in  any  part  of  the  world,  in 
any  language — is  the  right  of  any 
peoples  to  achieve  their  independence 
free  from  the  outside  interference  of 
their  neighbors  or  aggression  of  another 
type. 

I  believe  that  we  have  some  moral 
obligations  as  Americans  and  some  feel- 
ings as  a  matter  of  principle,  likewise,  to 
help  where  we  can  other  peoples  to 
achieve  a  higher  sense  of  their  own  being, 
a  higher  level  of  their  own  living,  and  a 
better  share  of  the  fruits  of  God's  earth. 
So  no  one  can  say,  as  we  leave  this  ques- 
tion at  rest  for  the  moment,  and  no  one 
knows  what  August  holds  in  those  elec- 
tions. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  we 
are  not  going  to  have  the  satisfaction  of 
settling  the  question  in  Vietnam  around 
a  table  and  that  it  is  not  going  to  be  a 
clear-cut  verdict  that  is  signed  on  a  piece 
of  paper.  I  believe  that  it  is  probably 
going  to  be  instead  simply  a  diminishing 
of  the  intensity  of  the  conflict  on  that 
front.  This  seems  more  and  more  to  be 
the  more  likely  probability.  I  Ijelieve 
that,  as  that  intensity  lessens,  the  feel- 
ings in  the  war  will  likewise  ease  some- 
what and  that  out  of  it  will  still  emerge 
a  better  chance  for  that  day  to  come  for 
the  achievement  of  the  long-delayed  con- 
structive programs  in  economic  develop- 
ment, in  social  growth,  and  in  political 
advancement  that  we  get  so  Impatient 
about  from  day  to  day  here  because  of 
the  realization  of  so  many  failures. 

I  state  as  I  conclude  this  most  Informal 
assessmerit  of  my  recent  foray  into  Viet- 
nam that  I  hope  to  put  it  together  a  lit- 
tle more  succinctly  and  formally  In  the 
form  of  a  repwrt  within  the  next  few 
days. 

Mr.  LAU8CHE.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McOEE.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to  jdeld 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  did  the  Senator 
take  the  VThlte  Duck  boy  to  mean  when 
he  said,  "We  have  a  right  to  expect  a 
shift  toward  something  better"? 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  took  it  to  mean  that, 
speaking  of  his  own  aspiration  for  an 
8-hour  day,  he  was  voicing  his  hope  for 
a  little  better  share  of  the  fruits  of  the 


earth,  a  little  better  standard  of  living- 
whatever  all  peoples  dream  about  when 
they  try  to  make  progress  for  themselves 
as  a  group.  I  took  it  to  mean  that,  rather 
than  in  a  narrow  political  context. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Did  it  also  imply  that 
In  spite  of  failure  to  get  these  things  of  a 
better  character,  this  young  man  at 
least  was  intent  in  the  judgment  that  he 
would  not  acliieve  those  things  If  the 
Communists,  the  Vietcong  won? 

Mr,  McGEE.  He  made  no  bones  about 
the  Vietcong.  He  said  he  would  be  the 
first  one  to  be  destroyed  if  the  Vietcong 
were  to  prevail,  or  the  gentleman  from 
the  north  of  Vietnam  were  to  prevail. 

But  it  was  a  matter  of  where  his  tim- 
ing lay,  and  where  his  priorities  lay.  He 
felt,  in  other  words,  where  we  might  dis- 
agree with  him,  that  you  could  do  both 
and  must  do  both,  and  he  had  a  right  to 
think  about  both  simultaneously. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  over  and  above 
everything  else  he  felt  that  the  thought 
to  achieve  a  better  life  had  to  have  re- 
moved from  it  the  impediment  of  the 
restraints  and  the  stifling  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  Individual  that  is  commu- 
nism? 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Ribicoff  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer). 

Mr.  McGEE.  He  started  with  that 
assumption  and.  therefore,  having 
started  with  that  assumption  he  hoped 
everything  else  would  fit  in  beneath  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Intermittently,  either  by  Implication 
or  by  direct  expression,  charges  have 
been  made  by  some  of  our  Members  that 
we,  in  effect,  are  trying  to  Impose  colonial 
domination  upon  South  Vietnam,  in- 
tending to  exploit  their  human  and  nat- 
ural resources. 

Of  course.  I  reject  that  argument  in 
full.  My  question  is:  Did  the  Senator, 
while  he  was  there,  hear  from  any  of 
thooe  with  whom  he  was  In  contact  who 
are  fighting  the  Vietcong  Communists 
who  believe  that  the  United  States  is  in 
South  Vietnam  to  exploit  colonlally  the 
people  and  the  resources  of  that  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  McGEE.  First,  let  me  say  to  my 
colleague,  that  I.  too.  reject  that  argu- 
ment. It  is  surprising  that  it  comes  so 
freely  from  among  our  own  ranks.  I 
believe  that  it  is  totally  unfair,  totally 
untrue — and  it  is  understandably  re- 
sented by  some. 

However,  let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  encountered  no  direct  confirma- 
tion of  that  kind.  We  did  encounter 
some  of  the  bitterest  criticism  in  radio 
propaganda  from  the  other  side  which 
preyed  on  this  concept;  namely,  that 
the  Americans  were  going- >to  be  there 
forever,  that  they  were  golnfe  •^o  dom- 
inate and  rule  the  country. 

Understandably,  it  is  that  kind  of 
thing  which  the  other  side  is  going  to 
exploit.  But  not  here,  of  course.  Let 
me  hasten  to  qualify  that  with  one  ex- 
perience; namely  the  rather  static  criti- 
cisms that  had  to  do  with,  let  us  say.  the 
presence  of  some  allied  troops  on  a  Sat- 
urday night  in  a  given  area  or,  some 
discipline  problems  which  occurred 
somewhere.  But  these  are  problems 
which  can  occur  at  any  base  near  Chl- 
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cago,  or  any  base  near  Houston,  or  any 
base  in  almost  any  country  in  the  world 
we  could  name.  That  should  not  be  In- 
terpreted outside  the  context  of  the 
normal  problems  experienced  in  human 
relations. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator 
know  whether  the  Vietcong  and  the 
Communists,  in  their  radio  broadcasts, 
quoted  any  of  these  implied  or  direct 
expressions  made  in  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  that  the  United  States  is 
seeking  to  colonlally  exploit  Vietnam? 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  did  not  hear  any,  but 
I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  listen 
to  enough  radio  broadcasts  to  hear  any 
such  criticism,  actually.  I  know  of  some 
reports  which  stated  that  this  has  been 
done.  But  let  me  hasten  to  add  there 
that  the  Communist  will  quote  anything 
they  can  find,  provided  they  can  turn  it 
to  their  own  advantage,  even  though 
they  will  exploit  this  kind  of  comment 
which  might  come  from  someone  in  our 
own  ranks.  That  should  not  deter  any 
of  us  in  our  own  ranks  from  speaking 
out,  let  me  hasten  to  add. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  agree  with  that. 
But  I  do  not  agree  that  speaking  out  and 
blackening  the  character  of  the  United 
States  and  whitening  the  character  of 
the  Commimlst  on  a  false  basis  is  justi- 
fied. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  confess  some  amaze- 
ment that  everything  that  goes  wrong 
is  our  fault,  and  somehow  the  other  side, 
really,  does  not  make  any  bad  judgments 
or  mistakes.  I  do  not  understand  that 
lack  of  balance.  But  it  does  occur  here 
and  there. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  say  this  with  a 
great  deal  of  confidence:  All  of  the  con- 
demnation that  came  was  directed  to 
our  Government  and  not  at  the  Viet- 
cong or  the  Communists. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  beheve  that  is  part  of 
the  price  a  big  power  has  to  pay,  that  it 
is  always  going  to  be  exposed  to  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  It  should  be  prepared 
for  it. 

We  remember  "perfidious  Albion," 
which  was  the  appellation  given  to  the 
British  during  the  19th  century.  Most 
of  us  realize  today  that  the  British  did 
a  rather  successful  job,  in  handling  many 
of  the  great  burdens  of  that  century 
which  rested  substantially  on  their 
shoulders. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  conduct 
ourselves  responsibly  in  the  modern 
world  with  a  thin  skin.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  conduct  ourselves  as  though 
we  were  in  a  popularity  contest.  That 
is  why  I  have  opposed  taking  polls  all 
the  time  as  to  what  the  rest  of  the  world 
or  other  people  may  think  of  us.  There 
Is  a  difference  between  being  popular 
and  leading.  Leadership  requires  criti- 
cism. Otherwise,  it  probably  is  not  do- 
ing a  very  good  job  of  leading. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  concur  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  that  in  this 
modem  world,  to  meet  with  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  us,  we  must  have 
a  thick  skin;  but  that  does  not  negate 
the  expectation,  especially  in  dealing 
with  our  own  country,  that  we  will  fol- 
low the  course  of  truth  rather  than  the 


course  of  falsehood  In  determining 
whether  the  Communists  are  the  aggres- 
sors or  whether  the  United  States  is  the 
aggressor  in  that  country. 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  thsuik  the  Senator. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yesterday  I  attended 
a  luncheon  in  the  Capitol  to  Usten  to  a 
writer  from  the  French  newspaper  La 
Mond.  He  was  presented  to  us  as  an 
expert.  Senator  Fulbright  made  the 
presentation. 

In  the  question  period  he  was  asked 
whether  the  result  is  likely  at  the  elec- 
tion that  the  victorious  group  would  ask 
our  country  to  leave.  His  answer  was 
that  It  makes  no  difference  who  wlris, 
they  will  want  us  to  stay  to  insure  that 
there  shall  be  stabilization  of  conditions 
in  the  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  just  said  is  confirmed 
by  what  was  said  by  the  French  writer. 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
am  happy  to  have  that  added  here,  be- 
cause honestly  it  does  confirm,  if  con- 
firmation is  what  this  requires.  I  am 
not  sure  that  that  is  the  right  word. 
I  am  reflecting  that  among  the  many 
types  of  individuals  I  had  a  chance  to 
confront,  not  one  expressed  the  hope, 
"Americans  go  home." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  them  were 
very  candid  in  sayirig,  "We  are  finished 
if  you  do.  We  are  finished  If  you  do." 
I  think  that  we  should  keep  our  sense 
of  balance  about  that  as  we  try  to  go 
ahead  in  connection  with  the  unpre- 
dictable days  that  lie  ahead  in  August. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  My  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming,  has  said 
things  of  great  interest  to  the  American 
people. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  my 
colleague  from  Wyoming. 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  people 
there  with  respect  to  the  allied  groups 
coming  in,  like  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
and  the  Philippines?  Are  they  wel- 
come? 

Mr.  McGEE.  They  are  in  every  case 
that  I  was  able  to  observe.  We  met  some 
troops  from  New  Zealand.  Australia,  and 
Korean  troops.  All  of  the  help  they  can 
get  is  welcome.  I  encotmtered  no  hos- . 
tiUty. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  am  reminded  by  the 
majority  leader  that  Korea  is  also  a 
contributor  of  troops. 

Mr.  McGEJE.  They  have  made  one  of 
the  heaviest  contributions. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  recently  returned 
from  a  trip  down  under  in  connection 
with  the  Interparliamentary  Union  Con- 
ference at  Canberra.  We  had  six  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Senate  and  six  rep- 
resentatives from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  was  one  of  the  hardest 
working  groups  that  I  ever  saw.  There 
were  49  nations  In  attendance. 

The  American  delegation  decided  for 
once  to  be  "hard  nosed"  with  respect  to 
the  attitude  of  the  Russians,  who  are 
always  castigating  us  and  heaping  vitu- 
peration upon  us.  It  Is  the  "big  lie"  but 
they  want  it  heard. 


The  first  confrontation  came  before 
my  committee,  the  Economic  and  Social 
Committee.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborouch]  put  the  matter  In 
proper  perspective  concerning  who  was 
the  aggressor  In  Vietnam;  and  by  his- 
torical tracing — disclosed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  both  Russia 
and  China  were  vying  with  each  other 
to  see  who  could  make  the  biggest  con- 
tribution in  Vietnam. 

Did  the  Senator's  contacts  confirm 
this?  4 

Mr.  McGEE.  In  most  instances  where 
we  had  contact,  and  even  outside  of  Viet- 
nam, this  was  readily  recognized. 

I  repeat  one  conversation  with  an  of- 
ficial of  another  government  than  ours 
who  said  sincerely : 

Bless  you;  you  serve  us  all. 

He  said: 

There  are  some  things  we  And  it  very 
delicate  to  talk  about  In  publlc^ln  our  part 
of  the  world  that  we  can  support  privately 
more  effectively. 

He  added  the  thought: 

You  Americans  sometimes  give  ua  the  Im- 
pression that  what  you  really  want  Is  ap- 
plause; that  somebody  ought  to  give  you 
accolades  rather  than  to  get  on  with  the  job. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  think  the  Senator 
knows  we  would  like  applause.  That  is 
my  next  observation.  At  the  meeting  in 
Canberra,  the  allies  flocked  around  us. 
The  Russians  proposed  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  United  States  for  aggres- 
sion, and  said  that  we  were  murderers  of 
women  and  children — they  proceeded  to 
go  through  the  propaganda  outline.  The 
interesting  thing  was  that  when  we  met 
head  on,  the  "paper-thin  tiger"  disap- 
peared and  the  other  countries  supported 
us  on  the  censorship  resolution.  A  sub- 
stitute resolution  was  presented.  By  a 
vote  of  60  to  0  the  substitute  resolution 
was  passed  with  11  abstentions. 

The  Russians  abstained  from  voting 
along  with  their  Red  satellite.  '  They  got 
the  propaganda  and  we  won  the  victory. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  appreciate  the  injec- 
tion of  this  footnote  to  history  by  my 
colleague  from  Wyoming. 

The  Senator  reminds  me  of  another 
incident  that  I  think  has  some  meaning; 
one  that  reflects  Itself  in  these  demon- 
strations that  we  have  been  rightfully 
concerned  about  in  Vietnam. 

Sometimes  the  excitement  of  an  inci- 
dent nms  £.way  from  the  motivation  or 
the  hard  facts  behind  it.  We  all  experi- 
ence that  sort  of  thing. 

I  talked  to  two  young  Buddhists  who 
were  involved  In  a  demonstration.  They 
carried  a  banner  and  they  passed  it  along 
to  another  team  to  carry  for  a  while. 
One  was  able  to  speak  good  English,  and 
the  other  was  able  to  speak  broken 
English. 

I  asked  them  the  meaning  of  all  of 
the  baimers.  Did  they  want  us  to  get 
out? 

One  of  the  Buddhists  was  a  sophisti- 
cated fellow  in  his  twenties.    He  said: 

Of  course  not.  You  people  are  politicians. 
You  know  that  we  are  trying  to  change  the 
Oovemment,  and  we  think  the  beet  way  to 
do  It  Is  to  pick  on  you,  although  we  do  not 
mean  it. 
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That  wa5  his  speech  to  me. 

I  do  not  know  how  one  equates  that  In 
t^rms  of  hard  intelligence,  but  he  was 
talking  m  a  forthright  manner  about  it. 
That  ca-sts  another  kmd  of  atmosphere 
over  some  of  those  who  are  making  all  of 
this  noise. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  do  not  exagger- 
ate the  implications  of  those  demonstra- 
tions: that  we  do  not  overdraw  and  try 
to  come  &s  close  to  the  central  mark  in 
time  as  we  possibly  can 

The  elect ion.s  are  probably  going  to 
take  place  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  so  it 
makes  it  quite  an  academic  speculation. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  re- 
flected in  Vietnam  a  kind  of  moving 
along,  even  a  growing  up  in  the  convic- 
tion that  they  can  have  some  kind  of 
more  meaningful  government,  and  that 
it  it  time  to  get  working  on  it  now. 

Mr  snvrPSON'.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  McGEE  I  am  happy  to  J^eld  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
the  Senate  his  attitude  with  respect  to 
the  morale  of  our  troops  in  Vietnam?  I 
am  sure  that  I  know  what  hLs  answer  Is 
goma  to  be  but  it  should  be  heard 

Mr.  McOEE,  I  visited  an  American 
installation  of  marines  around  Da  Nang 
and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country, 
and  the  newly  arrived  25th  Division  west 
of  Saigon.  In  the  most  critical  area.^ 
around  Chu  Lai  they  have  been  carry- 
ing on  the  oflensive  in  the  Hobo  Wcxwls 
which  Ls  one  of  the  ugliest  area.s  to  be 
camping  in. 

Everywhere  that  I  went  the  story  was 
the  same  with  no  exception  The  .'^p.rlt 
was  high  and  the  dedication  lo  duty  -^as 
strong.  It  is  conspicuous  in  another  ■.'.ay. 
There  are  few  incidents  a.monc  ouv  per- 
sonnel, such  as  became  a  worry  m  the 
Korean  conflict.  This  does  not  exist. 
It  is  reflected  by  clear  understanding, 
and  what  it  means  to  be  there,  and  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  getting  somewhere 
with  it. 

Mr  SIMPSON.  I  have  received  let- 
ters from  relatives  ai^d  friends  of  men 
In  the  service  I  have  a  letter  from  a 
captain  in  the  Infantry  who  is  from  my 
State,  and  who  said: 

We  will  either  stop  this  thing  here.  In  this 
pttrt  ot  the  world,  or  we  will  flght  It  out  In 
the  mountains  In  Wyoming 

He  wants  to  stay  there  and  do  it. 

Mr  McGEE  I  have  had  many  let- 
ters, too. 

.As  a  matter  of  fact  I  would  like  to 
Inject  a  thought  here,  because  the  Sen- 
ator has  brought  it  up.  I  had  begun 
to  .seitse  why  everything  was  going  so 
well  on  the  military  front.  I  saw  30  or 
40  young  men  from  Wyoming,  and  I 
thought  that  that  accounted  for  it.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  there  were  many  men 
there  who  were  deeply  cor.vinced  that 
they  were  on  the  right  track:  that  the 
war  is  going  well.  And  I  add  the  other 
side  of  the  situation;  They  were  receiv- 
ing a  liberal  education  in  their  contacts 
with  the  Vietnamese.  I  do  not  mean 
the  Vietnamese  army.  I  am  talking 
about  the  Vietnamese  people  in  the  vll- 
lakjes.  the  hamlets,  and  the  rice  paddies. 
It  was  a  two-way  street      Not  only  were « 


these  fellows  marvelous  soldiers;  they 
were  also  superb  ambassadors,  doctors, 
nurses,  or  whatever  the  specialty  might 
be.  They  were  marvelous  in  human  re- 
lations. This  is  one  of  the  real  byprod- 
ucts we  should  not  lose  sight  of  among 
our  forces  over  there  at  present. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  made  a  very  In- 
teresting and  important  report  to  the 
Senate.  It  certainly  updates  my  own 
Impressions  which  were  gadned  in  Janu- 
ary. I  am  very  pleased  to  say  two  things 
about  it. 

He  and  I  may  not  necessarily  agree 
on  every  phase  of  our  policy  In  Vietnam, 
but  we  basically  agree  on  purposes.  It 
Is  unnecessary  that  we  should  concur 
on  every  phase  of  It.  I  have,  for  exam- 
ple, made  some  recommendations  about 
opening  negotiations  with  the  National 
lilberatlon  Front  as  well  as  to  Commu- 
nist China. 

But  there  are  two  things  he  does  show 
upon  which  I  am  delighted  to  say  that 
we  are  together.  One,  he  shows  resolu- 
tion. 

Now,  my  colleague  and  friend  from 
New  York  the  other  day  made  a  speech 
here  on  the  floor  about  the  "no  sanctu- 
ary" policy  of  the  United  States.  Sen- 
ator Kennedy's  objections  to  this  policy 
can  be  debated  at  another  time — but  the 
problem,  is,  do  his  objections  show  res- 
olution ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  least  we  c&n 
do  in  this  situation,  If  we  back  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  of  limited  means  and  lim- 
ited purposes  as — expressed  by  John- 
son, Rusk,  and  everybody  else  that  Is 
concerned — is  to  show  some  resolution. 
You  cannot  tie  your  hands  behind  your 
back  and  give  a  feeling  of  resolution  to 
the  men  who  are  dying  there. 

I  am  not  for  bombing  Hanoi  and  I  am 
not  for  bcHnblng  or  mining  Haiphong; 
and  we  are  not  doing  any  such  thing. 
But  we  are  bombing  the  supply  lines, 
because  it  Is  indispensable  to  the  secu- 
rity of  our  forces  to  bomb  those  supply 
lines.  So  let  us  not  inhibit  that  effort  by 
showing  irresolution  on  that  score. 

The  second  thing  that  Is  so  Important 
Is  that  we  have  to  keep  our  eye  on  the 
ball.  We  are  there  because  we  are  try- 
ing to  help  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
to  decide  freely  for  themselves,i  and  we 
are  trying  to  help  them  realize  the  aspira- 
tions for  which  they  ousted  the  French  in 
1954 — a  government  of  their  own!  choos- 
ing. Let  us  aU  remember  that  is  v^hat  we 
are  there  for.  \ 

1  agree  with  the  Senator  about  Chu 
Hoi  and  about  the  cadres  which  are 
training  young  South  Vietnamese  people. 
It  is  a  very  inspiring  project.  Let  us  have 
our  boys  share  that  inspiration..  We  are 
not  doing  that  yet.  We  are  not  ade- 
quately organized;  we  are  not  well  con- 
solidated: we  are  not  well  coordinated  in 
terms  of  the  realization  of  these  social 
and  economic  goals. 

Resolution  is  also  needed  In  these  socio- 
economic areas. 

Let  me  raise  another  subject.  We  are 
in  Vietnam  because  the  people  of  that 
coimtry  want  ns  there,  and  because  they 
are  ready  to  carry  the  primary  burden  of 
the  struggle.  I  think  we  have  to  make 
it  clear,  in  connection  these  August  elec- 


tions, that  if  they  do  not  want  us  there 
because  their  elected  government  says  no, 
or  they  do  not  wish  to  carry  the  burden 
of  the  struggle  because  their  elected  gov- 
ernment says  no.  that  we  must  conform 
to  those  decisions.  Doing  so  at  their  re- 
quest will  not  be  a  disaster.  It  would  be, 
in  a  sense,  a  form  of  success,  because  they 
will  have,  at  least,  decided  what  they 
want.  It  may  not  be  what  we  think  is 
good  for  them,  but  it  is  implicit  in  the  fact 
that  we  are  there  because  we  want  them 
to  decide  what  they  want,  that  even  if 
tliey  vote  thus,  we  will  have  abided  by  it. 

But  again,  I  wish  to  tell  the  Senator 
that  I  support  his  resolution;  how- 
ever, we  may  disagree  on  a  particular 
complexion  or  detail.  He  has  shown  a 
sense  of  resolution,  and  that,  to  me. 
stands  above  everything  else,  and  I  am 
delighted  by  it  and  compliment  him 
upon  it. 

Mr.  McGEE.  May  I  say  to  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  I  appre- 
ciate his  comments.  He  has  contrib- 
uted a  great  deal  to  the  dialog  on  this 
question  constantly  since  we  have  been 
deeply  concerned  about  the  ramifica- 
tions of  our  position  in  southeast  Asia. 

But  may  I  say  to  him  in  all  candor 
that  I  think  there  is  verj'  little  prospect 
of  any  kind  of  a  government  coming  in 
August  that  will  say,  "Get  out."  Among 
the  Vietnamese  of  all  segments  we  have 
found  a  unity  of  intentions  on  that 
question;  and  I  think  that  sometimes  we 
have  been  too  hasty  here  to  speculate 
over  that  possibility,  even  though  I  al- 
ways will  readily  admit  that  is  one  of 
the  position  papers  we  ought  to  have 
ready,  tucked  in  the  files,  so  that  we  can 
move  fast  if  we  have  to. 

But  sometimes  I  think  we  tend  to 
exaggerate  or  to  overstress  the  pros- 
pect; and  again  I  would  urge  that  we 
much  better  should  deal  with  probabili- 
ties rather  than  some  of  the  more  re- 
mote possibilities,  quite  as  continuously 
as  we  sometimes  do. 

I  have  been  a  little  disappointed  at 
the  numbers  of  spKjkesmen  in  our  own 
covmtry  who  seem  more  or  less  to  have 
thrown  up  their  hands  In  despair,  in  the 
last  couple  of  weeks,  and  I  think  this  is 
part  of  the  point  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  getting  at.  A  kind  of  despond- 
ency has  come  over  them,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  demonstrations  and  the 
protests,  I  assume,  in  Vietnam;  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  merely  a  sur- 
face manifestation;  for  the  most  part, 
that  is  really  not  at  the  root  of  what  Is 
motivating  them  or  what  is  motivating 
us.  I  would  hope  that  people  in  public 
Ufe  in  our  own  coimtry  would  be  very, 
very  slow  to  rush  into  the  conclusion, 
from  an  earlier  position  that  they  may 
have  had,  that  the  situation  is  about  to 
go  down  the  drain.  As  I  was  suggesting 
Just  before  the  Senator  came  in.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  things  are  beginning  to 
look  so  good  in  some  contexts,  militarily 
notably,  that  that  is  reflected  in  some  of 
the  demonstrations  going  on  over  there. 
There  is  now  something  worth  demon- 
strating about.  There  is  now  a  political 
future  that  may  be  worth  fighting  for, 
and  that  is  why  they  are  all  trying  to 
get  in  line  first,  to  get  as  big  a  piece  of 
that  as  they  possibly  can. 
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So  I  would  join  the  Senator  in  the 
hope  that  the  resolution,  in  all  of  this, 
ought  to  continue  to  be  very  strong  that 
we  do  have  a  reason,  we  do  have  a  laud- 
able motivation,  and  we  do  have  to 
achive  the  minimums  of  those  goals  if  we 
are  going  to  win  the  chance  to  arrive  at 
the  maximum  of  the  hopes  that  these 
people  and  aU  the  rest  of  us  really  have. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  sdeld? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  hear 
what  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  with  respect  to  the  argu- 
ments made  by  some  that  we  ought  to 
pull  out,  and  that  if  we  do  pull  out,  that 
wiU  be  the  end  of  our  troubles,  and  that 
we  ought  not  to  bomb  the  military  equli>- 
ment  and  personnel  that  is  being  brought 
in  from  Hanoi,  and  other  such  argximents 
which  challenge  the  position  we  have 
taken. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  do  not  believe.  Mr. 
President,  that  we  ought  to  pull  out.  The 
point  I  expressed  to  Senator  McGns  is 
that  if  we  are  asked  to  pull  out  by  a  duly 
constituted,  freely  elected  government, 
then  I  think  we  will  have  to  do  it.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  think  we  should  pull  out 
otherwise.  I  think  we  ought  to  persist  in 
our  present  course,  and  I  think  it  is  going 
to  be  successful.  And.  it  can  be  success- 
ful, without  bombing  heavy  population 
centers. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  making  that  statement,  because  It  is 
very  important,  having  in  mind  the  large 
State  which  he  represents.  I  anticipated 
that  that  would  be  his  answer.  I  concur 
with  him  that  we  cannot  afford  to  pull 
out,  in  the  maintenance  of  our  honor  and 
also  In  the  preservation  of  our  security. 
Mr.  JA'VITS.  The  latter  point,  Mr. 
President,  I  am  in  agreement  with.  I 
think  that  if  we  follow  the  course  of  uni- 
lateral withdrawal,  we  will  invite  other 
so-called  wars  of  national  liberation 
which  are  really  wars  of  aggression. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes;  and  I  agree  that 
If  the  elected  government  says,  "We  don't 
want  srou  here,"  we  should  pull  out. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  sometimes  think 
that  If  we  could  possibly  work  it  out  to 
have  some  International  agency  like  the 
United  Nations  or  some  other  newly  des- 
ignated agency  supervise  the  vote,  it 
would  be  a  helpful  thing.  But  I  do  not 
care  to  get  into  that. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  fnnn  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
say  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
have  discussed  this  matter  this  morning 
rationally  and  logically;  and  I  have  this 
thought  which  I  would  like  to  further  de- 
velop briefly  by  asking  the  Senator  a 
question. 

A  iswiy  said  to  me  the  other  day,  "If 
they  don't  want  ua  in  Vietnam,  why  don't 
we  get  out?" 


I  said,  "I  am  afraid  that  that  Is  ex- 
actly what  the  Communist  aggressor 
wants  Americans  to  begin  saying." 

It  is  my  impression — and  I  should  like 
to  know  the  Senator's  reaction — that 
these  various  demonstrations  within 
South  Vietnam  are  nationalistic,  in  the 
sense  that,  as  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
said,  now  that  it  seems  safer  to  do  so, 
each  group  is  seeking  a  greater  say  in 
the  future  freely  elected  government  of 
South  Vietnam;  that  the  Communists 
may.  of  course,  take  part  In  inspiring 
disorder  and  civil  commotion,  but  that 
the  Communists,  in  my  judgment,  are 
not  succeeding  in  their  efforts  to  weaken 
the  resolution  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  but  they  may  be  having  a  cer- 
tain success  in  leading  some  Americans 
of  good  will  to  conclude  that  all  these 
demonstrations,  on  the  contrary,  are  an 
indication  that  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam v?ish  us  to  pull  out. 
What  is  the  Senator's  reaction  to  that? 
Mr.  JAVI-TS.  My  feeling  is  that  we 
cannot  Judge  the  quality  of  these  demon- 
strations, and  that  if  we  try  to,  we  would 
lose  ourselves  in  a  labyrinth. 

I  think  we  have  to  judge  on  the  end 
point:  Is  there  a  government  which  is 
working  with  us?  Is  the  position  of  our 
forces  tenable? 

Is  South  Vietnam  carrying  the  pri- 
mary burden  of  the  struggle?  "These 
are  the  three  questions  to  ask, 

As  long  as  answers  to  these  are  posi- 
tive, then  we  should  persevere  with  the 
limited  means  and  the  limited  policies 
we  are  pursuing. 

No  American  should  be  taken  in  by 
the  fact  that  there  Is  or  is  not  a  demon- 
stration on  a  Wednesday,  on  a  Friday,  or 
a  Saturday.  This  is  a  problem  which 
is  not  peculiar  to  Vietnam.  For  instance, 
the  students  In  Mexico  Just  seized  the 
university  In  Mexico  City.  Does  that 
mean  that  the  Mexican  Government  has 
been  overthro'wn  because  it  could  not 
deal  Immediately  with  the  situation?  Of 
course  not.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
question  of  the  overall  effectiveness  of 
a  government.  As  long  as  the  demon- 
strations do  not  stifle  the  general  effec- 
tiveness of  the  government,  we  can 
carry  on. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  been  talking  to 
South  Vietnamese  who  tell  me  that  they 
have  fought  for  25  years  for  freedom, 
first  from  the  French  and  now  from  the 
menace  of  the  Chinese  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communists.  Also,  that  the 
temper  of  the  people  is  overwhelmingly 
to  continue  the  struggle.  Prom  all  that 
I  have  heard  from  those  returning  from 
Vietnam,  that  seems  to  be  the  over- 
whelming sentiment.  I  would,  there- 
fore, hope  that  those  of  us  in  positions 
of  responsibility  in  Congress*  for  ex- 
ample, would  not  give  an  additional 
cause  to  the  Communists  for  hope  that 
they  are  Infiltrating  our  people  by  con- 
tinuing to  say,  "Well,  if  they  do  not  like 
us,  we  should  pull  out." 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  it  is  the  end  result  we  are 
looking  at.  The  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  clearly  wants  us  there.  The 
Government  agrees  to  free  elections.    It 


is  my  hope  and  judgment,  therefore,  as- 
suming the  elections  will  be  held,  whether 
they  be  Buddhist,  Catholic,  or  whatever, 
that  equally  they  would  want  to  preserve 
the  viability  of  their  government  and 
freedom  from  those  who  are  bent  on 
massacring  large  numbers  of  them. 

Therefore,  I  see  no  merit  in  our  im- 
patiently jumping  to  conclusions  for 
which  I  see  no  rational  basis,  that  be- 
cause of  Vietnamese  riots  we  should  get 
out.  It  Is  like  saying  that  if  the  students 
at  the  University  of  California  in  Berke- 
ley are  rioting,  we  should  close  the  iml- 
versity.    It  is  no  more  logical  than  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  observations.  I  believe  that  I  have 
stated  my  views  as  to  the  proper  test.  I 
believe,  generally  speaking,  that  is  pretty 
much  the  sentiments  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and  thank  him  for 
yielding  to  me. 


THE    DEATH    OF    LEJVERETT 
SALTONSTALL,  JR. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  event 
which  all  of  us  consider  to  be  very  tragic ; 
namely,  the  death  of  Leverett  Salton- 
stall,  Jr.,  the  son  of  our  beloved  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonsiall]. 
I  know  that  the  whole  Senate  feels  great 
sympathy  for  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, but  I  know  him  well  enough  to 
realize  that  he  would  expect  such  a  sentl- 
mient  to  be  stated  privately  rather  than 
publicly. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  In- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
role  of  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Jr.  In  the  life 
of  his  adopted  hometown,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
This  young  man  had  been  a  driving  force 
in  this  lovely  community  since  he  first 
arrived  to  serve  as  an  agronomist  for  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  at  Cornell  University. 

He  was  a  Republican  councilman  of 
the  town  of  Dryden,  outside  of  Ithtica 
for  7  years,  and  since  1962  was  president 
of  the  Ithaca  Board  of  Education. 

My  relationships  with  him,  however, 
centered  around  his  leadership  of  the 
Ithaca  Festival  Theater,  which  he  served 
as  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees.  He 
was  one  of  the  early  supporters  of  the 
idea  to  create  a  well-rounded,  fully  pro- 
fessional theater  festival  In  the  Finger 
Lakes  region,  and  was  often  in  contact 
■with  me  during  the  years  we  fought  for 
passage  of  the  National  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Foundation  bill. 

It  is  indeed  tragic  that  he  died — at  the 
age  of  48 — Just  as  the  plans  and  financ- 
ing for  his  beloved  theater — for  which 
he  had  worked  so  hard  for  so  long — were 
consolidating.  "The  theater  itself  is 
scheduled  to  go  Into  operation  next  year, 
and  I  would  like  to  consider  it  a  lasting 
memorial  to  a  yoimg  man  who  gave  his 
very  best — and  this  represented  a  great 
deal  of  achievement  and  talent  indeed — 
to  his  commimity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  his 
obituary,  published  in  the  New  Yor* 
Times  this  morning,  printed  In  the 
Recorb. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
was  ordered  lo  bo  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
From  the  New  Tork  Tlmee.   Apr.  28,   1966] 

LKVKRrTT  Saltonstall,  Jr  ,  48,   DiEa 

Senator  s  Son  Led  Smmd  Concsrn 
Ithaca.  N  Y  April  27. — Leverett  Salton- 
stall.  Jr.,  preslden*r7C)f  the  Foundation  Seed 
Corp  ,  ii^d  son  o7  Levkrett  Saltonbtau., 
Republican  Slenator  from  Massachusetta,  died 
of  cajicer  t/jday  In  Tompkins  County  Hos- 
pital.    He  was  48  years  old 

A  hakvard  gradvati 

Mr  SaUon.slall  w;is  a  1939  graduate  of  Har- 
vard Un:\er8lty  and  studied  agriculture  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky  and  at  Cornell 
University,  where  he  earr.ed  a  Ph.  D.  degree. 
Eiu-ly  In  his  career  he  was  employed  a«  an 
agronomist  with  the  State  Extension  Service 
at  Cornell. 

He  went  to  Ithaca  following  3  yearn  of 
service  In  che  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
specialized  !n  growing  seed.s  on  a  farm  of 
more  than  500  acres  at  L.i(Co  R:clge.  a  suburb 
of  Ithaca. 

A  Republican,  he  served  na  a  councilman 
of  the  town  of  Dryden.  near  Ithaca,  from 
1958  to  1965  Since  1962  he  had  also  been 
president  of  Ithsica's  Board  of  Education, 
axid  last,  year  he  Wiis  appointed  chairman  of 
the  Ithaca  Festival  Theater's  board  of 
trustees.  The  theater  Is  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion In   1967 

Beelde.s  his  father.  Mr  Salton.staJ!  Is  sur- 
vived by  his  widow,  the  former  Nancy  Smith; 
four  children.  Timothy.  Coustance.  Peter, 
and  Alice;  his  mother,  the  former  Alice  Wes- 
selhoeft;  a  brother,  William  L  .  and  two  sla- 
ters. Mrs  Emily  SaJtonstall  Byrd  and  Susan 
Saltonstall. 

A  memorial  service  wlii  be  held  Friday  In 
Ithaca. 


IMPROVED  COORDIN.ATION  BE- 
TWEEN COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC 
ADVISERS  .\ND  THE  FEDERAL 
RESFRVE   BOARD 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite 
the  acieniion  of  the  Senat*  to  an  Im- 
portant recent  development  concerning 
the  relationship  of  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Federal  Re.serve  Board,  It  is  my 
understandlnij  that  as  a  direct  result  of 
cont,'re.ss;onal  concern  that  arose  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  action  to 
raise  the  rediscount  rate  last  December 
3.  a  new  relationship  ha.';  been  established 
betueen  the  Fedf^ral  Preserve  Board  and 
thp  Council  of  Economic  .■\r!vi.<;ers  involv- 
inK  reaalar  biweekly  luncheons  between 
the  Council  of  Economic  .Advisers  and 
•  hp  seven  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board 

Until  the.se  new  arrangements  were 
established,  consultation.s  Involving  the 
Fed  were  limited  to  lunches  every 
Monday  and  Wednesday  among  Chair- 
man Martin,  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Pedera!  Reserve  Board  and  Treasury  offi- 
cials and  to  Irregular  meetings  between 
the  President.  Chairman  Martin  and  the 
other  three  members  of  the  President's 
top  economic  advisers,  the  so-called 
o.uadriad 

It  w.ll  be  recalled  that  as  a  result  of 
the  Ped's  action  last  December,  the 
question  arose  as  to  the  appropriateness 
of  the  coordinating  mechanism  that 
existed  between  the  various  economic 
policymaking  organisms  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 


Subsequent  to  evidence  developed  dur- 
ing hearings  held  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  the  ranking 
Republican  member,  on  this  subject  in 
December  1965, 1  Introduced  a  resolution 
which  would  put  Congress  on  record  in 
support  of  better  coordination  between 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  ad- 
ministration. The  resolution  outlined 
specific  ways  how  this  may  be  done. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  to  a  large 
degree  the  objectives  of  that  resolution 
are  now  beiiig  fulfilled.  I  commend 
Chairman  Martin  and  the  Coimcil  for 
improving  the  communication  between 
each  other,  a  communication  link  which 
is  extremely  vital  to  sound  economic  pol- 
icymaking and  I  urge  them  to  continue 
their  effort  to  Improve  this  vital  mecha- 
nism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  resolution.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  73  and  my  statement  accom- 
panying its  introduction  as  well  as  an 
article  dealing  with  this  subject  which 
appeared  in  the  April  24  Washington 
Post  be  Included  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Rks.  73 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives cx>ncurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
finds  that  determination  of  aound  national 
economic  poUcy  requires  a  full  and  free  Inter- 
change of  views  and  Information  among  the 
agenclee  of  the  Government  exercising  pri- 
mary reeponslbllltles  In  fiscal  and  monetaxy 
affairs,  and  that  a  failure  to  achieve  such 
Interchange  can  result  In  actions  which  are 
detrimental  to  the  American  economy.  It 
la  accordingly  the  sense  of  the  CongreeB— 

(1)  that  meetings  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Oovernore  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  should  be  held  at  regular  Intervals 
but  not  less  often  than  six  times  a  year; 

(2)  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Chairman  ot  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, and  the  Dlr(s»e5^  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  shotild  "Keep  th«  Chairman  and  the 
Members  of  the  Board  of  Oovernors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  other  members 
of  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee  fully 
apprised  of  any  developments  or  Informa- 
tion of  which  they  are  respectively  aware 
and  which  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Board  for  the  effective  discharge 
of  tts  reeponalbllltlee;  / 

(8)  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Oovernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
should  keep  the  members  of  the  Board  ap- 
praised of  any  Information  which  he  has  re- 
ceived from  any  ofllcer  or  agency  of  the  Oov- 
emment  which  haa  relevance  to  the  effective 
and  informed  exerclae  by  the  Board  of  Ita 
responsibilities;  and 

(4)  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Oovernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
should  notify  the  President  whenever  any 
request  to  raise  discount  rates  Is  received  by 
the  Board  from  a  Federal  Reserve  bank. 

jAvrrs  MxASuax  Urges  Improvxd  Psd-Aouinis- 
TRATioN  Coordination 
Senator  Jacob  K.  jAVirs,  ranking  Bepubll- 
ean  on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  today 
Introduced  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  "sense  of  the  Congress"  that  the 
coordination  between  the  administration  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  must  be  strength- 
ened and  Improved.  A  companion  measure 
was  Introduced  in  the  House  by  Representa- 


tive ROBERT  F.  Ellsworth,  of  Kansas,  also  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
The    resolution    would    put    Congress    on 
record  as  favoring; 

1.  Regular  meetings — at  least  six  times  a 
year — of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

2.  Procedures  which  would  require  key  ad- 
ministration economic  advisers  to  keep  the 
Federal  Reserve  Chairman  "fully  apprised  of 
any  development  or  Information  of  which 
they  are  respectively  aware  and  which  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  for 
the  effective  discharge  of  its  responsibilities." 

3.  Procedures  requiring  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Chairman  to  keep  all  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  fully  apprised  of  any 
Information  he  receives  from  the  executive 
branch  "which  has  relevance  to  the  effective 
and  Informed  exercise  by  the  Board  of  its 
responsibilities." 

In  remarks  prepared  for  delivery  in  the 
Senate,  Senator  Javtts  said: 

"During  the  Joint  Economic  Committee's 
hearings  concerning  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  decision  to  raise  the  discount  rate, 
the  committee  spent  considerable  time  on 
the  question  of  how  well  that  decision  was 
coordinated  with  the  administration. 

"The  conclusion  I  have  reached  from  these 
hearings  is  that,  while  there  was  a  degree  of 
coordination  between  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  President  end 
his  key  economic  advisers  last  December, 
present  arrangements  are  quite  imperfect. 
Existing  coordination  between  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  re- 
mains largely  Informal,  and  to  an  lmp)ort£int 
degree,  dependent  on  the  personal  disposi- 
tions of  the  Individuals  Involved.  Chairman 
Martin  indicated  at  the  hearings  that  prior 
to  Robert  Anderson's  tenure  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  he  had  no  way  to  talk  to  the 
President  about  matters  of  mutual  concern. 
During  the  tenure  of  Secretary  Humphrey, 
the  Chailrman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
again  had  no  access  to  explain  his  point  of 
view. 

"I  believe  that  the  determination  of  sound 
economic  policy,  which  requires  close  co- 
ordination of  key  economic  policymakers,  is 
far  too  Important  to  be  left  to  chance  or  In- 
formal arrangements. 

"These  hearings  left  me  unsatisfied  re- 
garding the  extent  to  which  the  administra- 
tion Itself  fully  coordinates  Its  economic 
policymaking  with  that  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  The  burden  of  coordinating 
economic  policy  falls  as  much  on  the  admin- 
istration as  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
If  the  administration's  main  complaint 
against  the  Fed's  action  was  that  Its  timing 
was  wrong  and  that  It  acted  without  full 
knowledge  of  the  fiscal  1967  budget — and  I 
believe  that  was  the  administration's  main 
complaint — then  It  Is  clear  that  the  adminis- 
tration wasn't  living  up  fully  to  Its  responsi- 
bility for  coordinating  economic  policy. 

"At  the  time  of  the  hearings  It  was  difficult 
for  me  to  believe — and  It  is  difficult  for  me  to 
believe  now — that  with  little  more  than  1 
month  to  go  before  the  fiscal  1967  budget 
was  to  be  announced,  the  administration  had 
not  yet  decided  upon  the  main  features  of  Its 
budget.  Including  the  financial  requirements 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Those  decisions  re- 
quire long  and  careful  planning,  the  broad 
details  of  which  should  have  been  made 
available  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
which  after  all  Is  charged  by  law — the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act,  as  amended — to  set  Interest 
rates  and  the  availability  of  credit.  If  the 
administration  replies  that  such  information 
was  available  to  the  Fed.  then  Its  ringing 
acciisations  against  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  sound  hollow  indeed.    I  could  under- 
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stand  the  President's  dismay  at  the  Fed's 
action  if  he  was  contemplating  a  drastic 
change  from  existing  administration  eco- 
nomic policy,  but  neither  the  state  of  the 
Union  message  n<x'  the  budget  failed  to  dis- 
close information  to  that  effect. 

"I  draw  ^wo  additional  lessons  from  these 
hearings:  (1)  the  flow  of  information  be- 
tween the  administration  and  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  as  well  as  the 
Chairman  should  be  Improved;  (2)  and  the 
President  should  be  given  ample  notice  of 
any  request  received  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  from  Federal  Reserve  banks  for  a 
change  In  the  discount  rate. 

"The  resolution  I  am  Introducing  today 
makes  an  attempt  to  Improve  the  coordi- 
nating mechanism  between  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Nation's  money  managers.  The 
form  of  the  measure  I  Introduce  Is  a  con- 
current resolution,  a  "sense  of  the  Congress" 
resolution.  I  do  this  because  evidence  ob- 
tained at  these  hearings  does  not  call  for 
legislation  amending  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  and  because  I  remain  convinced  of  the 
desirability  of  the  present  Independence  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  This  inde- 
pendence, clrcvmascrlbed  by  responsibility 
and  the  dictates  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946 — which  places  a  major  responsibility  in 
the  sphere  of  economic  policymaking  in  the 
hands  of  the  F>resldent  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— has  served  this  Nation  well  tinder 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  administra- 
tions. 

"The  Joint  Economic  Committee  will  begin 
Its  hearings  on  the  President's  economic 
report  and  budget  within  the  next  few  days. 
In  view  of  the  administration's  unwilling- 
ness to  appear  before  us  on  this  Issue  in 
December,  I  plan  to  question  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  with  regard  both 
to  their  position  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  action  of  December  3  and  on  the  sub- 
ject of  economic  jxillcy  coordination  In  gen- 
eral at  that  time.  I  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee's Republican  members — and  I  am  sure 
many  members  of  the  committee's  majority — 
will  be  equally  Interested  in  hearing  what 
the  administration  witnesses  have  to  say  on 
these  vital  issues. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet,  Apr.  34, 

19661 

F'E»,  Economic  CotrNcn,  Set  Regttlab 

Meetings 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Once  every  other  week,  Presidential  Eco- 
nomic Adviser  Gardner  Ackley  and  his  two 
associates  pile  into  a  White  House  car  and  go 
to  lunch  at   the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

In  a  Nation's  Capital  full  of  war  and  other 
hot  news,  the  above  social  note  may  seem  in- 
consequential. 

But  It  carries  with  It  a  major  change  in  re- 
lationships between  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem and  the  rest  of  the  Government.  It  may 
even  turn  out  to  be  historic. 

The  Importance  of  the  luncheon  meetings 
Is  not  only  in  the  establishment  of  a  regu- 
lar formal  pattern  of  consultation.  The  more 
significant  fact  Is  that  the  Ackley  threesome 
Journey  to  the  Fed  not  to  break  bread  with 
PRB  Chairman  WllUam  McC.  Martin  alone, 
but  with  the  entire  seven  members  of  tiie 
Board  of  Governors. 

"I  give  Bill  [Martin]  every  bit  of  credit," 
said  one  Insider.  "He's  agreed  that  the  Fed 
Isn't  going  to  be  a  one-man  show  any  more." 

There  are  scoffers,  to  be  sure;  many  see 
just  form,  and  little  substance,  to  these  meet- 
ings. Besides,  It  can  be  argued,  as  Gov. 
George  Mitchell  does,  that  enough  channels 
of  communication  already  exist. 

Martin  and  Ackley  set  up  the  system  of 
lunch  discussions  after  critics  last  Decem- 
ber  said    the   FRB's    discount-rate    increase 


showed  a  lack  of  coordination  between  the 
Fed  and  the  rest  of  the  Government. 

Gov.  Sherman  J.  Malsel,  for  example,  tes- 
tified before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
that  he  was  "shocked  by  the  absence  of  for- 
mal contact  between  the  Individual  Gover- 
nors and  the  executive  \branch. 

"I  received  the  Impression,"  Malsel  said 
then,  "that  there  was  a  distrust  of  system- 
atic and  routine  coordination  for  fear  that 
It  would  Interfere  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's Independence." 

Several  Members  of  Congress  expressed  the 
view  that  the  existing  communications 
among  officials  and  their  staffs  were  too  in- 
formal. 

Some  toyed  with  the  notion  of  legislation 
that  would  force  a  more  rigid  pattern  of 
meetings.  But  the  plan  evolved  by  Martin 
and  Ackley  is  infinitely  more  satisfactory. 

It  made  little  sense  for  members  of  the 
Board  and  members  of  the  CEIA  to  see  each 
other  on  the  Washington  dinner  and  cock- 
tail circuits,  but  never  on  an  official  basis. 

If  It  is  true,  as  some  alumni  members  of 
the  CEA  have  obsen-ed,  that  no  other  Gov- 
ernment agency  has  equal  access  to  the 
statistics  and  other  underlying  reasons  for 
Government  fiscal  policy.  It  is  good  that  it 
can  be  shared  with  the  FRB.    ' 

Until  the  new  FRB-CEA  arrangement  went 
Into  effect,  consultations  involving  the  Fed 
were  limited  to  lunches  every  Monday  and 
Wednesday  among  Martin,  the  FRB  Vice 
Chairman,  and  Treasury  officials;  and  Mar- 
tin's Inclusion  on  the  top-level  "quadrlad" 
which  irregularly  meets  with  the  President. 
The  latter  group  Includes  the  Treasury  Sec- 
retary, Budget  Director,  Chairman  of  the 
Economic  Council,  and  Martin. 

There  has  been  no  change  In  the  quad- 
rlad setup,  which  means  that  Martin  alone 
win  continue  to  represent  the  Fed  at  meet- 
ings with  the  President.  But  Ad\nser  Ack- 
ley, and  through  him  Secretary  Fowler, 
should  certainly  now  get  a  more  detailed 
view  of  the  range  of  thinking  on  the  Fed 
Board. 

At  the  moment,  although  Martin  was  out- 
voted 6  to  1  April  13  in  a  California  bank 
merger  case,  relationships  are  smooth  on  the 
Board,  with  an  unusually  wide  area  of  agree- 
ment on  policy  matters. 

As  for  the  Ped's  meetings  with  the  CEA. 
which  bring  10  men  around  the  table,  they 
are  reported  to  be  unpressured  and  without 
agenda.  Discussions  have  been  free-ranging 
and  uninhibited. 

"It  improves  communlcatlonB,"  says  one 
official.  "It  doesn't  destroy  anybody's  inde- 
pendence, because  we  can  think  and  act  for 
ourselves.  But  there  isn't  anybody  who 
knows  all  the  answers." 

Some  who  were  sure  the  Fed's  independ- 
ence of  action  would  not  be  prejudiced  by 
bringing  all  seven  Governors  Into  closer 
touch  with  the  administration  nevertheless 
wondered  If  here  and  there,  a  Governor 
might  temper  a  public  statement  or  speech' 
just  because  of  greater  awareness  of  John- 
son's problems.  There  should  soon  be  some 
examples  that  this  prospect  Is  also  ground- 
less. 

In  any  event.  Washington's  version  of  the 
business  lunch  will  go  on  at  the  Fed,  which 
is  happy  to  play  host:  It  has  the  best  avail- 
able private  dining  facilities  of  any  of  the 
agencies  involved. 


REPORT  OF  REPUBLICAN  TASK 
FORCE  ON  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  an  excellent 
and  comprehensive  report  on  Latin 
America,  prepared  by  the  Task  Force  on 
the  Conduct  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the 


Republican     Coordinating     Committee, 
which  was  released  a  few  days  ago. 

The  report  of  the  task  force,  prepared 
imder  the  able  leadership  of  Its  chair- 
man, Robert  C.  Hill,  former  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Mexico  and  its  very  aWe  mem- 
bers, represents  a  real  contribution  to 
Latin  American  affairs  and  Includes  a 
series  of  recommendations,  many,  if  not 
all,  of  which  should  receive  the  urgent 
consideration  of  the  administration. 

I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to 
the  following  points  made  in  the  report: 

It  calls  on  the  admlnistraclon  to  con- 
tinue to  seek  meaningful  discussions, 
looking  toward  a  limited,  ad  hoc  system 
for  establishing  peacekeeping  machinery 
under  the  OAS  and  to  intensify  efforts 
to  encourage  all  Independent  countries 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  seek 
membership  in  the  OAS.  It  is  critical  of 
the  administration  for  failing  to  provide 
leadership  in  building  the  Organization 
of  American  States  into  a  truly  regional, 
collective  security  organization,  thereby 
rendering  the  OAS  Ineffective  in  closing 
the  "collective  security  gap"  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
task  force  put  such  a  great  emphasis  on 
the  membership  of  all  Independent 
Western  Hemisphere  countries  in  the 
OAS,  meaning  Canada.  I  have  long  felt 
that,  because  of  its  important  role  as  a 
nation  with  close  trade  and  Investment 
ties  In  Latin  America,  and  to  us,  smd 
with  such  important  worldwide  influ- 
ence. Canada  should  become  a  member 
of  this  vital  hemispheric  organization. 

It  calls  on  the  administration  to 
strengthen  the  intention  of  military 
leaders  holding  Interim  power  in  certain 
Latin  American  nations  to  build  an  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  climate  con- 
ducive to  self-government,  and  to  move 
with  all  possible  dispatch  toward  free 
elections  and  popular  goverrmient  at  the 
local  and  national  level. 

The  report  concludes  that  economic 
progress  in  several  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, while  significant  over  the  past  20 
years,  is  not  advancing  sufficiently  to  pre- 
vent economic  stagnation,  thus  breeding 
political  and  social  chaos.  While  the 
report  puts  the  blame  for  this  on  this  ad- 
ministration, principally  on  the  ground 
that  it  has  put  the  private  sector  Into  a 
subordinate  position  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  and  because  the  administra- 
tion has  remained  aloof  from  the  pros- 
pects of  the  United  States  participation 
In  a  common  market  for  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  I  feel  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  be  added  on  this  latter  point. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  should, 
and  can,  evolve  a  relationship  with  Latin 
America  which  wUl  one  day  lead  toward 
a  hemispheric  free  trade  area.  I  believe, 
however,  that  realities  dictate  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Latin  American  common 
market  first.  Our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors Justly  fear  that  their  fledgling  in- 
dustrial complexes  would  be  unable  to 
stand  up  to  competition  from  our  larger, 
more  efficient  Industries. 

The  report  is  critical  of  the  adminis- 
tration for  Imposfaig  voluntary  restraints 
on  the  business  community  and  curbing 
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overseas  Investment,  thereby  undermin- 
ing the  crlucal  need  for  progress  In  Latin 
America- 

I":  recjmmer.d-s  that  U.S.  policies 
should  encourage  and  stimulate  private 
U.S  investors  to  enter  into  joint  enter- 
prises with  Latin  American  investors  on 
the  basis  of  partnership  and  share  con- 
trol. 

It  urges  increased  encouragement  of 
West  European  private  investment  In 
Lati:"!  America  and  contmued  support  for 
multllatpral  private  corporations  such  as 
the  ADELA  Investment  Co  — which  I  had 
the  honor  to  initiate 

It  calls  on  the  President  to  appoint  a 
special  commission  to  review  the  chronic 
Rap  between  commodities  exported  and 
goods  imported  by  Latin  America  and  to 
sugsest  alternative  policies  for  the  U.S. 
Government  to  pursue  in  its  relations 
with  Latin  America. 

It  calls  on  the  administration  to  estab- 
lish a  multilateral  fund  drawr.  from 
public  and  private  European  as  well  as 
Western  Hemisphere  sources  to  provide 
loans  and  other  forms  of  assistance  to 
help  multinational,  or  potentially  In- 
tegrated industrie.s,  to  meet  their  export 
p^nentlal 

I  am  pleased  that  this  concept  which 
Is  the  underlyinif  principle  of  the 
ADELA  Investment  Co.  has  received  Re- 
publican Party  endorsement  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  recommendation  could 
be  best  carried  out  by  further  building  up 
this  already  thriving  investment  complex 
rather  than  by  creatlr.g  yet  another 
agency  for  this  purpose 

The  report  calls  on  the  administration 
to  place  a  higher  priority  on  education 
development  under  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress and  substantially  to  raise  the  level 
of  funds  channeled  for  this  purpose  and 
to  upgrade  and  expand  the  State  Depart- 
ments  education  programs  In  Latin 
America 

It  supports  the  recommendation  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Privat*-  Elnter- 
pnse  in  Foreign  Aid : 

rs  pxpcrters  of  technical  and  profession*! 
!U5s;s';\:ice  to  Institutions  m  the  developing 
Xjitiri  Anieric.i:.  nations  should  b«  eligible  for 
the  same  tliiaucing  a:;d  guaranteeing  f»cUl- 
Ues  rroni  AID  ana  the  Export-Import  Bank 
that  exporters  of  tangible  goo<l«  now  receive. 

It  calls  attention  to  the  miportance 
of  population  factors  in  the  attainment 
of  economic,  political  and  social  justice  in 
Latin  America  While  recognising,  as  I 
have,  that  these  are  matters  fo:  each 
country  to  resolve  for  itself,  it  properly 
declares,  nowever.  that  tlie  Republican 
Party  believes  the  United  States  should 
malce  available  upon  the  request  of  in- 
dividual Latin  American  goveniments, 
material  and  information  which  could 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  President,  the  task  force  report, 
on  the  whole,  has  been  advertist-d  a.-?  be- 
ing critical  of  the  administration 
Although  it  does  have  some  aspects  of 
criticism,  I  hardly  consider  that  its 
major  thrust. 

On  the  contrary,  it  fortifies  very 
strongly  some  of  the  really  outstanding 
requirements  for  making  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  successful  I  bn>ught  back 
pretty  much  the  same  report  when  I  re- 


ported to  the  Senate  earlier  this  month 
upon  a  trip  which  I  made  to  four  of  the 
principal  countries  of  Latin  America  as 
a  UJS.  Senate  adviser  to  the  delegation 
to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

The  major  things  emphasized  in  the 
report,  in  my  view  are  these: 

First.  Private  enterprise  has  to  be 
given  a  much  bigger  role  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  than  it  has  had,  and  our 
Government  has  to  favor  that. 

Second.  We  should  back  the  common 
market  as  exemplifying  multilateralism 
in  Latin  America  and  the  reason  for 
multilateralism.  On  that  point.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  today's  New 
York  Times  entitled  "The  Alliance  at 
Bay." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rjecord, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  28.  1966) 
Thb  Aixiance  at  Bay 

The  Alliance  for  Progress,  which  has  been 
subject  to  criticism  since  Its  Inception.  Is  on 
the  receiving  end  again.  An  eight-man  eco- 
nomic advisory  panel,  responsible  for  review- 
ing national  development  plans  for  the  Alli- 
ance, has  resigned  with  the  charge  that  there 
has  been  too  much  reliance  on  bilateral  ar- 
rangements between  the  United  States  and 
individual  countries  in  Latin  America.  In  Its 
view,  Washington  Is  the  chief  culprit  In  bi- 
lateralism over  multilateralism. 

Although  these  comments  may  be  dis- 
missed as  merely  the  complaints  of  a  group 
that  was  slated  for  reduction  In  size  and  In 
Importance,  the  panel  is  right  that  some 
Latin  American  countries  have  fared  better 
than  others.  The  comprehensive  annual  re- 
port of  the  Inter-Amertcan  Development 
Bank  observes  that  while  Latin  America  as  a 
whole  has  reached  the  Alliance  target  of  2.5 
percent  per  capita  growth  for  the  past  2 
years,  only  a  few  countries  "have  sustained 
economic  growth  trends  strong  enough  to 
assure  the  achievement  of  the  goals  of  Ptinta 
del  Este." 

But  this  kind  of  Irregular  and  uneven 
growth  was  to  be  expected,  particularly  In 
the  early  stages  of  the  Alliance.  The  tJnlted 
States  offered  to  assist  all  of  Its  partners,  but 
inevitably  a  major  share  of  Its  help  has  gone 
to  those  who  have  demonstrated  a  capacity 
for  making  good  use  of  it.  The  panel  sug- 
gests that  the  United  States  Is  at  fault,  but 
the  responsibility  really  lies  with  those  coun- 
tries In  LAttn  America  which  have  faUed  to 
make  use  of  the  opportiinltles  for  growth 
that  have  been  offered  to  them. 

The  panel's  criticism  may  spur  greater  ef- 
forts to  establish  a  Latin  American  common 
market.  Admittedly,  the  United  States  has 
been  lukewarm  about  economic  integration, 
but  here  again  It  Is  up  to  the  Latin  American 
countries  to  move  ahead  In  coordinated  fash- 
Ion.  If  they  resolve  their  differences,  they 
can  give  the  Alliance  for  Progress  a  more 
multilateral  fiaror — and  increased  momen- 
tum. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  third, 
and  very  Importantly,  we  are  now  com- 
ing to  the  point  where  self-help  and  mu- 
tual cooperation  among  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  themselves  becomes  a 
matter  of  top  priority.  This  goes  for  the 
Latin  American  common  market  and  also 
for  the  multinational  projects  In  Latin 
America — including  rocids,  communica- 
tions, land  reclamation,  power,  and  the 
lofting  abroad  of  a  TV  satellite  to  close 
the  communications  gap  between  the  na- 


tions of  the  hemisphere  which  I  recom- 
mended on  my  recent  Latin  American 
trip. 

I  believe  the  point  we  should  all  note — 
and  what  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
refers  to — in  connection  with  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Committee  of  Nine,  which 
was  a  panel  which  advised  and  screened 
apphcatlons  for  aid  from  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries,  and  the  functions  of 
which  has  now  been  succeeded  by  CLAP, 
is  that  bilateralism  is  gone,  and  that 
multilateralism  Is  the  order  of  the  day. 

I  agree  thoroughly  with  that,  for  the 
important  thing  to  remember  is  that 
self-help  is  even  more  the  order  of  the 
day,  that  I  hope  we  keep  what  we  have 
been  doing,  but  that  we  will  do  It  bet- 
ter. 

The  Latin  American  countries  are  now 
in  the  position  where  they  can  do  the 
most  to  help  themselves.  I  hope  that  the 
whole  thrust  of  American  diplomacy  will 
be  to  give  them  every  encouragement, 
such  as  favoring  strongly  the  Latin 
American  common  market  and  will  give 
them  every  encouragement  to  follow  that 
line. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  containing  the  member- 
ship of  the  Repubhcan  Committee's  Task 
Force  on  the  Conduct  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, a  summary  of  this  report,  and  Ap- 
pendix A  of  the  report  containing  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  problems  of  population 
control  in  Latin  America  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Members  or  the  Republican  Coordinating 
CoMMrnTE's  Task  Pobci  on  the  Conduct 
or  PoEEiGN  Relations 

Robert  C.  Hill,  chairman,  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Mexico,  1957-61. 

David  N.  Rowe.  vice  chairman,  professor  of 
political  science.  Yale  University. 

Gordon  Allott,  U.S.  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

John  B.  Anderson,  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  16th  Congressional  District  of 
Illinois. 

Tim  M.  Babcock,  Governor  of  the  Stete 
of  Montana. 

Nils  A.  Boe.  Governor  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota. 

Prances  P.  Bolton.  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  22d  Congressional  District  of  Ohio.  , 

Arlelgh  A.  Burke.  Chief  of  U.S.  Naval 
Operations,  1955-61. 

John  H.  Chafee.  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Lucius  D.  Clay,  general  of  the  UJ3.  Army, 
retired. 

Joseph  3.  Parland.  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  1960-63. 

Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghutsen,'  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  from  New  Jersey. 

Ernest  S.  Griffith,  dean,  School  of  Inter- 
national Service,  American  University, 
1958-65. 

Mrs.  Cecil  M.  Harden.  Republican  National 
Commltteewoman  from  Indiana. 

Walter  A  Judd,  member  of  the  U.8.  Con- 
gress, 1943-63. 

John  D.  Lodge.  U.8.  Ambassador  to  Spain, 
1955-60. 

Gerhart  Nlemeyer,  professor  of'  political 
science.  University  of  Notre  Dame. 
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*  Joined  the  task  force  subsequent  to  the 
preparation  and  adoption  of  this  report. 


Nlcholus  Nyaradi.  director  of  School  of 
International  Studies,  Bradley  University. 

Richard  B.  Sellars,  Republican  National 
Committeeman  from  New  Jersey. 

Newton  I.  Steers,  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican State  Central  Committee  of  Maryland. 

Robert  Stratisz-Hup^ '.  director.  Porelgn 
Policy  Research  Institute,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Ronald  L.  Leymeister.  secretary  to  the  task 
force. 

Latin  AMERiCA-UNn-EO  States:  Progress  or 
Failure? 

i.  the  poltncal  climate  ot  the  western 
hemisphere 

The  facts : 

In  1962,  Vice  President  Johnson  declared 
"our  present  policy  Is  to  get  rid  of  the  Castro 
regime  and  Soviet  Communist  Influence  In 
Cuba."  But  the  Communist  Alro-Aslan- 
Latln  American  Conference  of  solidarity  held 
during  January,  1966,  In  Havana  demon- 
strated once  again  that  Cuba,  maintained  by 
the  Communist  Bloc,  constitutes  a  continu- 
ing major  beachhead  for  ^bverslon  and  guer- 
rilla warfare   throughout   Latin  America. 

The  continuing  political  stalemate  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  threatens  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  Organization  of  American  States  has 
as  yet  not  provided  prompt,  adequate  col- 
lective security  measures  to  combat  Com- 
munist Intervention. 

The  failures: 

The  Democratic  administration's  vacilla- 
tion has  contributed  to  the  deterioration  of 
our  relations  with  Latin  America. 

It  has  not  been  effective  In  eliminating 
Communist  subversion  emanating  from  Cuba 
or  in  curtailing  trade  between  Castro  and 
our  allies. 

It  has  continued  to  suppress  vital  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  Dominican  revolt  in  or- 
der to  submerge  factional  disputes  within  the 
Democratic  Party.  The  American  people  are 
entitled  to  know  what  foreign  policy  pre- 
vails In  the  Dominican  Republic.  Is  it  the 
policy  of  Senator  Pulbrioht,  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  Thomas  Mann.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk,  or  Is  It  no  p>ollcy? 

It  has  failed  to  provide  leadership  in  build- 
ing the  OAS  Into  a  truly  regional,  collective 
security  organization  thereby  rendering  the 
OAS  Ineffective  In  closing  the  collective  secu- 
rity gap  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

It  has  undermined  the  morale  of  U.S. 
diplomats  by  dispatching  special  Presidential 
emissaries  to  the  scene  of  a  crisis  such  as  in 
the  recent  Dominican  Revolution. 
^The  recommendations : 
.  The  Republican  Party  recommends  the 
following  measures  be  adopted  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  political  freedom  and  political 
security  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

1.  The  administration  should  continually 
Improve  the  caliber  of  U.S.  diplomatic  per- 
sonnel In  Latin  America  and  cease  the  prac- 
tice of  dispatching  special  presidential  en- 
voys, as  in  the  Dominican  crisis,  for  this 
breeds  confusion,  dissension,  and  a  loss  of 
confidence  In  American  foreign  policy. 

2.  The  administration  Is  urged  to  main- 
tain, not  relax,  pressure  through  the  OAS, 
NATO,  and  the  free  world  community  to 
restrict  existing  trade  between  Castro  and 
our  allies  and  to  further  Isolate  and  weaken 
Communist  Cuba,  politically  and  diplo- 
matically. 

3.  The  United  States  must  provide  stronger 
leadership  In  the  OAS  If  we  are  to  achieve 
a  truly  regional  and  genuine  collective 
security  system  for  tne  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  administration  should  continue  to  seek 
meaningful  discussions  looking  toward  a 
limited,  ad  hoc  system  for  establishing  peace- 
keeping machinery  under  the  OAS  and 
(hould  Intensify  efforts  to  encourage  all  In- 


dependent countries  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere to  seek  membership  in  the  OAS. 

4.  The  administration  should  act  to 
strengthen  the  Intention  of  military  leaders 
holding  interim  power  In  certain  Latin 
American  nations  to  build  an  economic,  so- 
cial and  political  climate  conducive  to  self- 
government,  and  to  move  toward  free  elec- 
tions and  popular  government  at  the  local 
and  national  level  with  all  possible  dispatch. 

5.  The  USIA  and  other  U.S.  agencies  must 
Intensify  Information  and  motivation  pro- 
grams to  convince  the  people  of  Latin 
America  of  the  ^eneflts  of  freedom  and  the 
menace  of  con^unlsm  to  their  personal 
well-being. 

U.    ECONOMIC    PROBLEMS    IN    LATIN    AMERICA 

The  facta:  U.S.  relations  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica have  reached  another  critical  stage. 
Economic  progress  in  several  Lattn  Ameri- 
can covmtries.  while  significant  over  the  past 
20  years,  is  not  advancing  sufficiently  to  pre- 
vent economic  stagnation,  thus  breeiding  po- 
litical and  social  chaos. 

Despite  encouraging  progress,  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  only  7  of  the  19  Latin 
Republics  achieved  their  1964  goal  of  In- 
creasing per  capita  Income  by  2.5  percent, 
only  9  passed  tax  reforms,  only  12  adopted 
land  reforms,  and  only  9  initiated  savings 
and  loan  legislation. 

Private  Investment,  finally  recognized  as 
a  vital  Ingredient  \mder  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  but  discouraged  in  many  Latin 
American  countries  by  a  hostile  atmosphere, 
political  Instability,  and  unwise  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies,  Is  not  entering  fast  enough 
to  meet  the  goals  of  the  AUlance  for  Prog- 
ress. There  appears  to  be  a  continuing  and 
discouraging  flight  of  private  domestic  capi- 
tal from  these  coimtrles. 

The  consistent  weakness  In  Latin  America's 
trade  posture  and  the  ineffectiveness  of  com- 
modity stabilization  agreements  are  seriously 
stifling  economic  progress. 

Regional  economic  Integration  steps  under 
LAPTA  and  CACM.  while  encouraging,  are 
no  panacea  for  Immediate  economic  diffi- 
culties, and  can  be  fully  effective  only  with 
vigorous  U.S.  participation. 

The  Western  Hemisphere  Is  confronted 
with  a  population  crisis  that  threatens  to 
negate  every  dollar  spent  by  our  private  and 
governmental  assistance  programs. 

Unstable  political  and  economic  institu- 
tions remain  a  fundamental  problem. 

The  Department  of  State's  educational  ex- 
change programs  within  our  hemisphere  are 
substantially  smaller  than  similar  programs 
In  other  areas  of  the  world  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Africa  and  the  Communist  countries. 
The  United  States  spends  annually  only  $1.5 
million  on  educational  exchange  programs 
under  the  Department  of  State. 

In  many  instances  capital  is  scarce,  so  are 
human  resources.  There  Is  little  attempt  to 
transfer  skills,  attitudes,  and  technologies  to 
the  unskilled  and  semiskilled.  This  failure 
Is  particularly  critical  In  the  agrarian  sector 
where  farmers  need  to  be  trained  so  they 
can  meet  the  food  requirements  of  the  na- 
tion. 

The  failures : 

The  Democratic  administration  has  not 
provided  adequate  solutions  to  the  economic 
problems.  As  a  result  our  relations  with 
Latin  America  have  been  Impaired. 

*It  has  consigned  private  Investment,  the 
admittedly  vital  Ingredient  for  economic 
progress  In  Latin  America,  to  a  subordinate 
role  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  -Para- 
doxically, by  imposing  voluntary  restraints 
upon  the  business  community  and  curbing 
overseas  Investment,  It  has  undermined  the 
critical  need  for  progress  In  Latin  America. 

It  lacks  a  sense  of  urgency  toward  the 
continuing  economic  disparity  between  North 
and  South  America  refusing  to  review  our 
fundamental  commercial  trade  and  com- 
modity stabUlzatlon  agreements. 


It  has  encouraged  economic  integration 
programs  within  Latin  America  but  has  re- 
mained aloof  offering  no  prospect  of  U.S. 
participation  In  a  common  market  for  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

It  has  failed  to  encourage  or  mobilize  the 
vast  resotirces  of  the  private  business  com- 
munity In  the  United  States  or  the  facilities 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  combating 
Communist  propaganda  in  Latin  America. 

In  a  continent  with  a  high  rate  of 
Illiteracy,  where  40  percent  or  more  of  the 
people  are  15  years  old  or  less,  the  adminis- 
tration in  1964  earmarked  only  (40  million 
for  education  out  of  a  (1.2  bUllon  program 
for  Latin  America. 

The  recommendations : 

The  Republican  Party  recommends  the 
following  proiX)6als  be  adopted  to  meet  the 
economic  crisis  of  Latin  America. 

1.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  been  in 
existence  since  mld-1961  and  has  made  com- 
mitments of  almost  $5  bUllon  to  19  Latin 
American  countries.  We  call  upon  this  ad- 
ministration In  the  Interest  of  efficient  gov- 
ernment to  provide  the  American  taxpayers 
with  an  audit  on  a  country-by-country  basis 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

2.  The  climate  and  the  Inducement  for 
more  private  Investment  In  Latin  America 
could  be  enhanced  by  the  adoption  of  the 
following  proposals : 

(a)  U.S.  policies  should  encourage  and 
stimulate  private  U.S.  Investors  to  enter  into 
Joint  enterprises  with  Latin  American  In- 
vestors on  a  basis  of  partnership  and  shared 
control. 

(b)  The  USIA  should  follow  the  lead  of 
business  and  labor  in  making  a  greater  effort 
to  counter  Communist  propaganda  by  ex- 
plaining and  selling  the  concept  of  equality 
of  opportunity  and  individual  betterment 
possible  only  in  free  competitive  economies. 

(c)  The  usefulness  of  the  mvestment 
guarantee  program  would  be  advanced  If  the 
Congress  adjusted  Instirance  rates  to  relative 
risks,  thereby  encouraging  private  Investment 
In  responsible  countries. 

(d)  The  Congress  Is  urged  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  tax  proix>sals  that  permit 
American-owned  subsidiaries  In  developing 
countries  to  offset  losses  against  profits 
earned  elsewhere  In  Latin  America. 

(e)  We  urge  the  approval  of  tax  conven- 
tions similar  to  the  Honduras-United  States 
Treaty  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  legisla- 
tion eliminating  the  Inequities  to  double 
taxation  and  stimulating  overseas  invest- 
ment. 

(f)  The  administration  should  further  en- 
courage other  governments  to  ratify  the 
World  Bank's  International  Treaty  for  In- 
vestment Disputes  and  to  work  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  an  international  code  for  the 
fair  treatment  of  private  foreign  mvestors. 

(g)  The  Hlckenlooper  amendment  should 
be  utilized  whenever  necessary  to  protect 
U.S.  Investments  which.  In  turn,  create 
domestic  Jobs  for  many  Latin  Americans. 

(h)  We  urge  the  proposal  to  allow  the  In- 
ternational Finance  Corporation  (IFC) 
wholly  owned  by  the  World  Bank  (IRBD)  to 
borrow  $400  million  from  IRBD  for  private 
Investment  in  underdeveloped  countries  be 
accepted  by  the  United  States. 

(1)  The  administration  should  not  habitu- 
ally provide  foreign  assistance  funds  for  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  budgetary  suppwrt.  for 
such  assistance  not  only  prolongs  unsound 
domestic  policies  but  Is  often  wasteful.  Infla- 
tionary and  politically  harmful.  Rather, 
the  administration  should  work  to  limit  for- 
eign assistance  loans  as  needed  to  spur  re- 
quired reforms. 

(J)  We  urge  Increased  encouragement  of 
West  European  private  Investment  In  Latin 
America  and  continued  support  for  multilat- 
eral private  capital  corporations  such  as 
ADELA  (Atlantic  Development  Groups  for 
Latin  America  Investment  Corp.) 
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3.  Olven  the  price-coat  gap  between  cotn- 
mcxlltles  exported  and  Imported  by  Latin 
America,  the  Republican  Party  urges  the 
President  to  appwlnt  a  special  commission  to 
review  this  chronic  economic  problem  and 
suggest  alternative  policies  for  the  U.S.  Oov- 
ernment  to  pursue  In  our  relations  with 
Latin  America. 

4  Pending  the  correction  of  our  balance- 
of-paym'-nts  deftrlt,  the  administration 
should  take  the  initiative  In  establishing  a 
multilateral  fund,  drawn  from  private  and 
public  Eurr  pean  as  well  as  Western  Hemi- 
sphere sources  to  provide  loans  and  other 
forms  of  a.sFistance  to  help  multinational  or 
potentially  Integrated  indvistrles  meet  their 
expert  potential.  This  would  stimulate  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  private  sector  and 
improve  the  balance-of-payments  position 
of  the  Lat'.n  American  countries 

5  The  administration  should  place  a  high 
priority  on  educational  development  under 
the  Alilanre  for  Progress  and  substantially 
raise  the  level  of  funds  channeled  for  these 
purfKJses  The  ability  of  people  to  support 
themselves  should  be  promoted  by  general 
education,  the  teaching  of  skills  and  the 
encouragement  of  local  inltla':!ve  In  agri- 
culture and  Industry,  Tlie  State  Depart- 
ment's educational  exchange  programs  In 
Latin  America  should  be  upgraded  and  ex- 
p.inded  In  order  to  be  representative  of  not 
only  more  countries  In  Latin  America  but 
also  of  more  professional  people,  opinion- 
makers,  faculty  tLS  weM  as  students. 

6  We  support  the  recommendation  of  the 
President's  Advisory  Commlitee  on  Private 
Snterprlse  in  Foreign  Aid  that.  "U.S.  ex- 
porters of  technical  and  professional  as- 
sistance to  institutions  In  the  developing 
Latin  American  nations  should  be  eligible 
for  the  same  financing  and  guaranteeing  fa- 
cilities from  AID  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank  that  exporters  of  tangible  goods  now 
receive   " 

7  Private  business,  labor,  academic,  and 
charitable  foundations  should  be  encouraged 
to  expand  or  establish  programs  with  their 
counterpart  institutions  In  Latin  America 
such  as  the  people-to-people  program  spon- 
sored by  former  President  Elsenhower. 
State  participation  In  the  "partners  of  the 
alliance"  program  should  be  encouraged. 

8  Pending  further  integration  steps  within 
Latin  America,  the  administration  should 
declare  its  intention  to  participate  In  discus- 
sions U-x>klng  toward  a  conunon  market  for 
the  Western  Hemisphere 

9  Populathin  factors  Influence  the  at- 
tainment of  economic,  political,  and  socl&l 
Justice  In  Latin  America.  These  factors, 
however  are  essentially  issues  for  each  coun- 
try to  resolve  for  themselves.  The  Repub- 
lican Party  endorses  no  specific  recommen- 
dations, although  we  recognize  that  prob- 
lems do  In  fact  exist  and  offer  In  the  appen- 
dix additional  relevant  Information,' 

Appendix  A 

PoPtTLATION    EXPT-OSION 

All  aspirations  for  the  development  erf 
fr«e  economic  and  political  Institutions  tn 
Latin  America  are  being  and  *111  continue 
to  t)e  a-fected  by  population  factors.  Simply 
state<l  the  rate  r  f  (growth  of  the  Latin 
American  population  Is  rising  faster  than 
almoet  any  other  region  of  the  world  and 
threatens  to  wipe  out  w^hatever  progress 
has  been  achieved.  During  the  1950'8  the 
average  Latin  American  Republic  wa«  ln» 
crettjilng  by  2,7  percent  Seven  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  have  a  growth  rate  in 
excess  of  3  percent  while  four  nations  have 
rates  less  than  2  percent.  At  2  percent  a 
l>opulaUon  La  calculated  to  double  in  35 
years,  at  3  percent  It  doubles  In  23  years. 
Latin  America  grew  by  100  mllilon  people  In 
the  first  50  years  of  the  20th  century,   it  is 
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expected  to  grow  by  860  to  460  million  over 
the  next  60  years, 

A  look  at  the  map  of  Latin  America 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  region 
Is  not  overpopulated.  Based  on  a  straight 
calculation  of  population  density  per  square 
mile,  the  region  la  tmderpwpulated,  but  land 
alone  is  a  very  deceptive  criterion  and  does 
not  get  at  the  real  Issue.  The  effect  of  a 
high  birth  rate  on  the  structure  of  the  pop- 
ulation Is  clear  and  like  most  of  the  emerg- 
ing world,  Latin  America  has  a  high  pro- 
portion of  young  people.  In  fact  more  than 
40  percent  of  the  people  with  the  exception 
of  Argentina  and  Uruguay  Is  under  16  years 
of  age.  It  Is  estimated  that  for  every  two 
births  there  Is  one  abortion  In  Venezuela. 
The  necessity  of  supp>ortlng  so  many  chil- 
dren puts  an  added  disadvantage  on  the  rest 
of  the  society  In  their  efforts  to  save  and 
Invest  for  economic  development.  It  also 
complicates  the  problem  of  providing  chil- 
dren with  an  education  essential  for  social 
and  economic  advancement  In  a  modern 
Industrial  society. 

The  gradual  urbanization  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  constitutes  a  creeping 
menace  to  the  economic,  political,  and  social 
stability.  The  rapid  growth  is  attributable 
to  a  combination  of  natxutil  Increase,  and 
immigration.  Today  in  13  of  the  20  coun- 
tries at  least  10  percent  of  the  people  live 
in  the  largest  city.  In  six  of  these  nations 
the  largest  city  contains  one-flfth  or  more  of 
the  national  population:  33  percent  in  Uru- 
guay, 29  percent  in  Argentina,  23  percent  in 
Chile  and  Panama.  If  20  percent  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country  resided  tn  Washlng- 
tlon,  D.C.,  we  would  have  a  super  megalop- 
olis of  36  million  people.  With  better  than 
30  percent  of  the  city  dwellers  of  Latin 
America  living  In  slums,  the  ever  increasing 
numbers  of  people,  without  work,  existing — 
not  living — generate  dangerous  unrest. 

According  to  the  demographic  experts 
there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  the  birth  rate 
will  decline  In  the  near  future.  In  all  prob- 
ability the  death  rate  will  decline  further 
and  at  a  faster  rate  than  fertility.  The  pres- 
sure is  in  the  underdeveloped  countries 
where  population  rates  are  highest  and  food 
production  lowest.  Pood  production  ""Hs 
growing  in  these  regions  only  about  two- 
thirds  as  fast  as  the  population.  Some  steps 
which  could  be  taken  to  increase  food  sup- 
plies would  include  a  reduction  of  waste,  a 
better  utilization  of  tillable  land,  and  Im- 
provements In  storage  facilities  and  distribu- 
tion methods. 

Despite  the  dangers,  resp>onslble  leaders  In 
the  'Western  Hemisphere  have  been  reluctant 
to  act.  Latin  American  governments  have 
occasionally  registered  concern  over  popula- 
tion problems  but  none  has  given  the  prob- 
lem a  priority  status.  In  consideration  of 
Latin  America  sensitivity,  we  in  turn  have 
been  equally  hesitant  to  offer  suggestions. 

Ironically,  while  the  Alliance  for  Progreaa 
has  been  supported  by  the  United  St&tea, 
contingent  upon  the  Implementation  of  basic 
tax.  land,  and  other  reforms  without  regard 
to  powerful  Interest  groups,  f>opulatlon  re- 
form is  Ignored.  But.  truthfully,  can  one 
seriously  talk  about  meaningful  economic 
and  spiritual  development  In  today's  world 
and  Ignore  human  development? 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
on  March  4,  1966.  laid  down  the  following 
policy  for  all  overseas  missions: 

1.  It  was  prepared  to  entertain  requests 
approved  by  foreign  governments  for  tech- 
nical assistance  in  family  planning.  'Where 
appropriate,  the  requests  will  continue  to  be 
referred  to  private  agencies. 

2.  Whatever  family  planning  program  U 
proposed  should  provide  freedom  of  choice  to 
the  individual  on  what  type  of  birth  control. 
If  any,  is  to  be  used. 

3.  The  Agency  was  not  prepared  to  enter- 
tain requests  for  contraceptive  devices  or  the 
equipment  to  manufacture  them. 


4.  The  Agency  was,  however,  prepared  to 
provide  other  assistance,  such  as  administra- 
tors, doctors,  and  nurses  to  help  establish  a 
program  and  commodity  aid  such  as  vehicles 
and  education  equipment,  and  training  op- 
portunities In  this  country.  It  was  also  pre- 
pared to  make  available  local  counterpart 
funds  held  by  the  United  States  to  help  fi- 
nance family  planning  programs. 

The  present  position  of  the  administra- 
tion appears  to  be  centered  more  on  research 
than  on  the  distribution  of  materials  and 
information.  In  fact,  most  material  aid  con- 
tinues to  come  almost  exclusively  from  pri- 
vate sources.  A  serious  question  arises 
whether  these  policies  are  adequate  If,  ac- 
cording to  the  experts,  we  are  to  reduce 
births  and  bring  resources  and  people  into 
reasonable  balance. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  difficult,  emotion- 
ally charged  and  morally  sensitive  Issue.  On 
June  22,  1965,  former  President  Elsenhower 
set  the  matter  in  perspective  in  a  letter  to 
the  Senate  Government  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee on  foreign  aid  exp>endlture6  conduct- 
ing hearings  on  population  problems.  "Ten 
years  ago  although  aware  of  some  of  these 
growing  dangers  abroad  (the  gradual  dis- 
equilibrium between  human  requirements 
and  resources),  I  did  not  then  believe  It  to 
be  the  function  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  Interfere  In  the  social  structures  of  other 
nations  by  using,  except  through  private 
institutions,  American  resources  to  assist 
them  In  a  partial  stabilization  of  their  num- 
bers, I  expressed  this  view  publicly  but  soon 
abandoned  it.  After  watching  and  studying 
results  of  some  of  the  aid  programs  of  the 
early  fifties,  I  became  convinced  that  with- 
out parallel  programs  looking  to  population 
stabilization  all  that  we  could  do,  at  the  very 
least,  would  be  to  maintain  rather  than  im- 
prove standards  In  those  who  need  our  help. 
I  realize  that  in  Important  segments  of  our 
people  and  of  other  nations  this  question  Is 
regarded  as  a  moral  one  and  therefore 
scarcely  a  fit  subject  for  Federal  legislation. 
'With  their  feelings  I  can  and  do  sympathise. 
But  I  cannot  help  believe  that  the  preven- 
tion of  human  degradation  and  starvation 
Is  likewise  a  moral,  as  well  as  a  material, 
obligation  resting  upion  every  enlightened 
government.  I  devoutly  hope  that  neces- 
sary measures  will  be  enacted  Into  law  to 
authorize  the  Federal  Government,  as  well 
as  appropriate  private  and  semlpubllc  ore 
nlzatlons,  so  to  cooperate  among  themsel.- 
that  the  necessary  human  and  material  re- 
sources can  be  promptly  mobilized  and  em- 
ployed to  cope  effectively  with  the  great  need 
of  slowing  down  and  finally  stabilizing  the 
growth  In  the  world's  population." 

The  United  States,  of  course,  cannot  estab- 
lish a  hemispheric  policy  on  population  prob- 
lems because  we  believe  this  Is  a  matter  for 
each  family  and  country  to  determine  for 
Itself.  But  the  Republican  Party  believes 
the  United  States  should  make  available 
upon  the  request  of  the  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments material  and  Information  which 
can  contribute  to  a  solution  of  this  problem. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  this  after- 
noon, It  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  Monday  next. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Ajyril  28,  1966 
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THE  RIGHT  OP  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 
TO  TRAVEL  ABROAD 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.   Mr. 
President,  a  few  weeks  ago  I  addressed 


the  Senate  on  the  practice  of  surveil- 
lance of  American  tourists  traveling 
abroad.  Fortunately  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  clarified  its  policy  on  this  mat- 
ter and  stated  its  intention  to  strictly 
limit  the  practice.  This  question,  how- 
ever, is  but  a  part  of  the  much  broader 
issue  of  the  right  of  American  citizens 
to  travel. 

Next  week  hearings  will  begin  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  legislation  which 
affects  this  right. 

The  right  of  Americans  to  travel  is 
rooted  in  tradition.  Indeed,  the  use  of 
a  passport  to  control  citizens'  travel  is 
very  recent.  It  is  important  to  realize 
that  the  passport  originated  not  as  an 
exit  control,  but  solely  as  a  proof  of  citi- 
zenstilp  and  a  request  to  foreign  govern- 
ments to  tender  protection  to  the  bearer. 
Except  for  a  few  wartime  instances,  a 
passport  was  not  required  for  foreign 
travel.  Few  countries  required  them  of 
visitors,  and  it  was  not  until  after  World 
War  II  that  the  United  States  required 
their  possession  by  citizens  who  wished 
to  depart. 

From  1789  imtil  1952  in  fact,  no  areas 
of  the  world  were  actually  prohibited  to 
American  travelers,  except  for  war  zones 
during  the  two  World  Wars.  And  even 
in  1952,  when  the  State  Department  im- 
posed area  restriction^  to  Iron  Curtain 
countries  and  China,  the  Department  an- 
nounced that  the  restrictions  "in  no  way 
forbid  American  travel  to  those  areas." 
The  avowed  purpose  of  the  restrictions 
was  only  to  "warn"  American  citizens 
of  the  risks  of  Iron  Curtain  travel,  and- 
presumably  to  make  clear  to  the  citizens 
that  in  those  areas  the  individual  would 
be  traveling  without  U.S.  Government 
protection  at  his  own  risk. 

Since  that  time,  there  has  been  a  subtle 
but  profound  change  in  Government 
policy  regarding  travel.  Without  direct 
authorization  by  Congress,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  took  unto  itself  the  power 
to  prevent  travel  by  Americans  holding 
particular  beliefs,  and  to  particular  areas 
of  the  world. 

The  Supreme  Court  stepped  into  re- 
strain tills  exercise  of  undelegated  power 
and  to  preserve  tiiis  right.  In  the  his- 
toric case  of  Kent  against  Dulles,  the 
Court  held  that  a  citizen's  right  to  travel 
could  not  be  restricted  because  of  his 
political  beliefs  or  associations. 

It  held  that  the  right  to  travel,  whether 
abroad  or  at  home,  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental liberties  guaranteed  to  all  Amer- 
icans by  the  fifth  amendment. 

This  right  is  also  closely  related  to  the 
social  values  underlying  our  first  amend- 
ment. The  freedom  to  travel  permits  the 
gathering  of  information,  contributes  to 
knowledge,  increases  human  understand- 
ing, and  makes  more  meaningful  our 
precious  freedoms  of  press,  speech,  and 
association.  And  the  right  of  Americans 
to  travel  has  grown  in  importance  as 
the  nations  of  the  world  have  become 
more  interdependent,  and  foreign  pol- 
icy decisions  have  come  to  influence  more 
directly  the  individual  citizen. 

With  respect  to  restrictions  on  travel 
in  certain  areas,  however,  the  Court  held 
recently  in  Zemel  against  Rusk  that 
there  are  conceivable  foreign  policy  con- 
siderations  which  make   constitutional 


the  Imposition  of  restrictions  on  travel 
to  certain  areas. 

But  the  fact  that  the  Court,  out  of 
deference  to  powers  vested  in  the  Execu- 
tive and  Congress,  has  not  made  the 
right  of  travel  absolute,  does  not  imply 
any  judgment  on  their  part  that  such 
restrictions  have  merit.  It  is  not  only 
the  courts  who  have  the  duty  to  protect 
individual  freedoms  in  this  country. 
Congress  as  well  is  responsible  for  se- 
curing and  protecting  those  rights  which 
are  basic  to  our  traditions,  and  which  be- 
long to  all  Americans. 

And  Congress  has  not  spoken  on  this 
question. 

The  cloud  which  covers  this  area  is 
demonstrated  by  recent  and  conflicting 
court  decisions  on  the  question  of 
whether  violations  of  area  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  State  Department  con- 
stituted crimes  imder  existing  law,  a 
question  which  is  presently  before  the 
Supreme  Court  for  determination. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  intro- 
duced a  bill,  S.  3243,  which  makes  the 
violation  of  such  restrictions  a  crime,  and 
which  delegates  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
complete  discretionary  authority  to  de- 
termine which  areas  are  restricted  and 
wliich  may  be  entered  only  with  written 
authorization  of  the  Secretary. 

This  proposal  has  already  received 
critical  comment.  The  New  York  Times, 
of  April  23,  1966,  and  the  Washington 
Post,  of  April  26,  1966,  two  of  our  coun- 
try's most  distinguished  newspapers, 
have  run  editorials  on  the  question  of 
travel  restrictions.  Because  of  their 
pertinence,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tiiat  these  editorials  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£is  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  26,  1966] 
Exit  Permits 
Senator  Jambs  O.  Eastland,  supported  in 
the  House  by  Representative  Michael 
PnCHAN,  has  come  up  with  a  dandy  little 
scheme  for  converting  the  land  of  the  free 
into  one  vast  continental  concentration 
camp.  Most  of  the  Communist  countries 
make  it  hard  for  their  subjects  to  travel 
abroad.  Why,  then,  should  the  United  States 
be  allowed  to  persist  in  Its  old-fashioned 
notions  of  freedom,  allowing  Its  citizens  to 
roam  about  the  world  at  will?  Messrs.  East- 
land and  Peighan  propose  to  change  all  that. 
Their  Idea  Is  to  let  Americans  cross  their 
own  borders  only  If  they  can  get  an  exit 
permit.^  And  they  would  empower  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  restrict  exit  permits  in  his 
own  discretion,  prohibiting  some  travel  by 
all  Americans  and  all  travel  by  "certain 
classes"  of  Americans.  There  are  powers  that 
the  Department  of  State  has  arrogated  to 
Itself  In  the  past;  but  the  courts  have 
checked  this  arbitrariness  on  constitutional 
grounds.  The  E^astland-Felghan  prc^xwal  Is 
designed  to  get  around  the  courts — and  the 
Constitution. 

Leaving  aside  the  question  whether  Con- 
gress could  constitutionally  erect  such  a 
barbed  wire  fence  around  the  American  fron- 
tier, the  primary  question  to  be  asked  Is 
whether  It  would  enlarge  or  impair  the  wel- 
fare of  Americans.  It  would  spare  this  coun- 
try, it  Is  true,  the  minor  misfortune  of  hav- 
ing a  small  number  of  citizens  go  abroad  and 
express  opinions  dUtasteful  to  a  majority  at 
home.     But   the  coet   of   this   convenience 


would  be  a  Sficriflce  of  the  freedom  of  move- 
ment  long  cherished  by  Americans  as  Indis- 
pensable to  free  men.  What  folly  It  would 
be,  out  of  a  fear  of  communism,  to  embrace 
the  very  attributes  that  make  communism 
most  abhorrent. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  23,  1966J 
Foo  Over  Travel  P^kedom 
Some  of  the  legal  fog  that  stUl  envelope 
freedom  to  travel  should  be  cleared  away  by 
a  review  now  undertaken  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  has  agreed  to  review  a  lower 
court  decision  that  an  American  who  goes  to 
Cuba  in  defiance  of  State  Department  orders 
can  be  criminally  prosecuted.  Last  year  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  prohibit  Americans  from 
visiting  Cuba — and.  by  Implication,  any  other 
country  he  might  deem  undesirable.  But  the 
Court  did  not  rule  on  whether  criminal 
penalties  could  be  assessed  against  citizens 
flouting  the  prohibition;  lower  court  deci- 
sions on  this  Issue  seem  to  fwint  In  both, 
directions. 

In  Brooklyn  last  week  Federal  Judge  Jo- 
seph C.  Zavatt  threw  out  a  criminal  indict- 
ment of  three  young  men  who  defied  the 
State  Department  to  organize  a  student  trip 
to  Cuba  in  1963.  He  concluded  that  their 
acts  were  not  crimes  or  criminal  conspiracies 
under  existing  law,  though  he  ridiculed  the 
notion  the*  they  were  simply  "open-minded 
college  youths,"  eager  to  make  an  objective 
study  of  Castroism. 

But  previously  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  In 
San^anclsco  had  upheld  a  decision  fining 
a  woi^an  and  giving  her  suspended  prison 
sentei^es  for  making  two  trips  to  Cuba  with- 
out permission.  It  Is  this  California  case 
that  the  Supreme  Court  will  now  review.  A 
ludicrous  situation  would  be  created  If  the 
Court  held  that  the  Secretary  of  State  could 
prohibit  such  travel  but  that  no  criminal 
penalties  could  be  assessed  for  violation  of 
his  order.  The  sensible  solution  has  long 
been  clear: 

The  Secretary  of  State  should  have  the 
right  to  warn  citizens  against  travel  in  places 
where  the  United  Stales  cannot  give  them 
normal  protection.  That  should  be  the  limit 
of  his  authority.  It  should  also  be  the  limit 
of  U.S.  responsibility.  A  citizen  bent  on 
peaceful  pursuits  should  be  free  to  travel 
wherever  he  likes — at  his  own  risk.  The 
Congress  should  reaffirm  this  freedcMn  to 
travel  once  and  for  aU.  Legislation  on  this 
point  will  be  more  clear  cut  than  any  court 
ruling. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  think  American  citi- 
zens should  have  to  be  cleared  to  travel 
abroad,  any  more  than  they  should  be 
followed  when  they  are  abroad.  Nor  do 
I  believe  that  any  nonelected  official 
should  have  the  power  to  declare  certain 
countries  off  limits  except  in  cases  of 
the  utmost  gravity  and  under  clear 
standards  set  by  Congress. 

At  present,  area  restrictions  are  in  ef- 
fect for  North  Vietnam.  Cuba,  Albania, 
China,  and  North  Korea.  Albania. 
China,  and  North  Korea,  as  I  understand 
it.  are  restricted  because  they  are  not 
recognized  by  the  U.S.  Government.  But 
that  in  itself  is  scant  justification  for  re- 
stricting the  freedom  of  American  citi- 
zens to  travel  to  these  areas.  It  Ijs  argued 
that  the  area  restrictions  now  in  effect 
protect  our  citizens  by  restricting  them 
to  coimtries  where  we  have  consular  rep- 
resentation. But  the  fact  is  that  there 
are  upmote  areas  of  some  countries.  In 
which  we  liave  embassies  and  in  which 
travel  is  permitted,  which  are  much  more 
risky   for   an  American   traveler   than 
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China  or  North  Korea,  where  any  Amer- 
ican is  closely  watched  and  his  move- 
ments carefully  regulated. 

There  may  be  certain  exceptional  sit- 
uations where  foreign  policy  considera- 
tions are  so  important  that  an  area  re- 
striction would  be  justified  Possible  ex- 
amples are  war  zones  or  areas  where  a 
travel  ban  on  our  part  ts  necessary  to  the 
successful  working  of  arrangements  with 
other  countries  which  are  Important  to 
their  security.  For  these  reas<5ns  the 
Justifications  offered  for  restricting  travel 
to  North  Vietnam  and  Cuba  are  more 
complex,  and  of  greater  weight.  But 
whether  they  are  of  sufficient  substance 
w  overshadow  the  indiuduals  right  to 
travel  Is  another  complex  question. 

.And  it  is  preci-sely  this  que,stlon  which 
Congress,  not  the  State  Department, 
must  properly  face.  We  now  delegate  a 
lart^e  and  undefined  lawmaking  ixiwer 
in  this  area  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  give  to  him  and  his  subordinates  al- 
mo.si  unlimited  discretion  to  decide  where 
and  when  American  citizens  may  travel. 
This  is  a  troubling  situation.  I  feel  that 
Congress  must  consider  the  complex 
problems  Involved  in  restricting  the  right 
of  US  citizens  to  travel,  and  must  at- 
tempt to  formulate  specific  policies 
which  in  each  in.stance  will  reconcile  the 
citizen's  right  w  travel  with  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  our  foreign  policy. 

I  would  like  to  pose  some  questions 
which  I  think  we  must  consider  Ln  antici- 
pation of  congressional  action  on  this 
matter: 

First.  Is  there  a  need  for  any  area 
restriction.^  at  all  on  travel? 

Second.  If  there  is  such  a  need,  does  it 
outweigh,  with  respect  to  any  particular 
area  restriction,  the  precious  right  to 
travel  which  we  should  try  to  preserve? 

Tlnrd.  If  area  restrictions  are  justified 
In  some  instances,  cannot  Congress  draft 
language  describing  those  instances, 
thereby  limiting  executive  discretionary 
power  to  restrict  travel,  and  provide  for 
congressional  reviews  of  the  exercise  of 
that  discretion'' 

And  finally, 

Fourth.  As.suming  some  area  restric- 
tions should  be  imposed,  must  they  be 
enforced  by  criminal  penalties?  And  if 
some  sanction  is  neces-san.'  would  not  a 
misdemeanor  penalty  of  say  a  $1,000  fine 
be  mor>^  appropriate  than  a  felony  pen- 
alty of  $5,000  or  5  years  in  prison? 

Let  me  point  out  that  area  restrictions 
under  the  present  system  have  .severely 
curtailed  travel  to  those  areas  involved, 
but  ver>'  few  cases  have  been  brought 
against  the  hundreds  of  travelers  who 
over  the  years  have  violated  the  restric- 
tions This  could  imply  that  the  mere 
withdrawal  of  protection  and  the  state- 
ment of  restrictions  may  be  enough  to 
deter  a  large  majority  of  Americans  from 
traveling  to  these  areas. 

Mr  President,  the  countries  of  West- 
em  Europe — our  fellow  democracies — do 
not  Impose  area  restrictions  on  their 
citizens'  travel  It  is  rather  the  Com- 
muni.st  countries  who  tell  their  citizens 
they  cannot  travel  without  a  permit.  It 
is  the  totalitarian  states,  and  not  coun- 
tries like  the  Ur\lte<.-1  States,  which  say  to 
their  citizens  "We  cannot  trust  you  to 
leave  the  country,  we  are  afraid  of  how 


you  might  behave  in  certain  areas,  we 
are  not  confident  enough  of  your  loyalty 
to  let  you  out  without  careful  screening." 

I  realize  that  some  of  the  support  for 
legislation  to  be  corisidered  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  next  week  has  arisen 
out  of  situations  in  which  some  Ameri- 
cans have  gone  to  North  Vietnam  and 
Cuba  to  oppose  American  policies.  This 
is  indeed  unfortunate,  but  I  believe  that 
this  country  is  strong  enough  and  our 
cause  is  Just  enough  that  we  can  easily 
survive  the  consequences  of  a  few  mis- 
guided people  who  go  abroad  to  embar- 
rass our  Qoverriment.  We  base  the  ap- 
peal of  our  system  on  the  fact  that  we 
are  an  open  society  which  tolerates  ex- 
pressions of  individual  freedom.  We  will 
be  much  more  true  to  what  we  stand  for 
in  the  world  if  we  tolerate  these  activi- 
ties than  if  we  restrict  the  travel  of  all 
of  our  people  for  fear  of  what  a  few  may 
do. 

For  these  reasons  I  intend  to  examine 
carefully  the  legislative  proposals  to  be 
considered  in  the  committee  of  which  I 
am  a  member.  I  Intend  to  question  the 
State  Department  on  its  position  and  try 
to  bring  about  a  statutory  clarification 
which  maximizes  the  right  to  travel  con- 
sistent with  the  legitimate  needs  of  gov- 
ernment. 

AUTHORITY  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES, FILE  REPORTS,  AND  SIGN 
BILLS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
following  today's  session  until  noon  on 
Monday  next,  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  authorized  to  receive  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  House  of  Representatives;  that 
the  Vice  President  or  President  pro  tem- 
pore be  authorized  to  sign  duly  enrolled 
bills;  and  that  committees  be  authorized 
to  file  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ordered. 


DISCLOSURE      AND      SOURCES      OP 
AMOUNTS  OF  INCOME 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  In  to- 
day's edition  of  the  Washington  Post 
appears  an  article  relating  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  proceeds  from  the  testi- 
monial dinners  of  one  of  my  colleagues. 
The  article  states  that  within  the  past 
week  it  has  been  disclosed  that  several 
Congressmen  "have  been  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  political  contributions  not  ear- 
marked for  campaign  purposes"  and  that 
more  disclosures  of  this  nature  are  ex- 
pected. 

I  believe  this  article  requires  i.hat  I 
make  It  clear  to  my  colleagues  and  the 
people  wh<Mn  I  represent  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  never  used  to  his 
personal  benefit  any  funds  raised  by  his 
political  supporters — whether  through  a 
testimonial  dinner  or  campaign  fimd 
solicitation.  Moreover,  as  a  tax  lawyer 
by  profession,  I  believe  I  should  state 
that  it  would  be  obvious  to  me  that  the 
tax  law  would  require  the  taxation  of  anj^ 
such  moneys  if  they  were  used  for  one's 
personal  use.    I  find  It  difiQctilt  to  under- 


stand that  there  should  be  any  question 
about  such  tax  treatment. 

Not  long  ago.  there  appeared  in  the 
newsijapers  a  story  of  a  dinner  being 
held  for  the  benefit  of  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  used  to 
help  pay  off  a  legal  liability  this  Member 
has  incurred.  It  was  made  clear,  from 
the  press,  that  the  proceeds  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Member's  campaign  ex- 
penditures, and  I  would  assume  that 
those  who  purchased  tickets  for  the  din- 
ner intended  that  the  proceeds  be  used 
to  help  pay  off  this  legal  liabUity.  I  re- 
call at  the  time  I  read  about  this  that  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  Member  con- 
cerned might  well  have  to  pay  income 
tax  on  such  money,  because  it  was  used 
to  take  care  of  a  personal  expense.  This 
would  be  particularly  true  if  those  who 
purchased  the  tickets  were  motivated  by 
the  services  rendered  In  their  behalf  by 
the  Member  of  Congress.  In  any  event, 
when  such  income  Is  used  for  a  personal 
purpose,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  would  treat  it  as  taxable 
and  place  the  burden  of  proving  to  the 
contrary  on  the  individual  concerned- 
just  as  is  done  under  the  tax  law  in  the 
case  of  all  other  taxpvayers.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  office  of  a  Member  of 
Congress  which  should  grant  him  im- 
munity from  the  treatment  extended  to 
all  other  taxpayers. 

Finally,  I  was  shocked  to  read  in  an- 
other article  appearing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  imder  date  of  April  20  that 
"associates"  of  my  Senate  colleague  were 
were  quoted  as  saying  that  "it  is  well 
known  that  a  Senator's  salary  is  inade- 
quate and  that  for  most  men  in  Wash- 
ington the  'break-even^  point  on  ex- 
penses are  about  $50,05)0  a  year."  I 
want  to  make  It  clear,  that  such  knowl- 
edge Is  not  "well  knowTi"  as  far  as  the 
jimior  Senator  from  Iowa  is  concerned. 
It  Is  certainly  true  that  the  Washington 
cost  of  living  is  high,  and.  especially 
when  one  has  a  family  with  children  to 
educate,  the  salary  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress does  not  permit  so-called  high  liv- 
ing— especially  when  one  considers  that 
the  $30,000  salary  is  substantially  re- 
duced by  Federal  and  State  income 
taxes,  contributions  to  the  retirement 
fund,  and  the  cost  of  health  and  acci- 
dent insurance.  I  would  guess  that  the 
great  majority  of  those  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  not  Independently 
wealthy  manage  to  take  care  of  their 
personal  expenses  without  resorting  to 
money  raised  by  testimonial  dinners, 
and  that  very  few  Members,  except  those 
who  are  independently  wealthy,  incur 
personal  expenses  of  $50,000  a  year. 

I  suppose  that  one  of  the  byproducts 
of  the  current  investigation  will  be  re- 
newed calls  for  all  Members  of  Congress 
to  publicly  disclose  the  sources  and 
amounts  of  their  Income.  This  may 
make  good  reading  for  the  general  pub- 
lic, but  I  believe  the  public  should  be 
warned  rwt  to  fall  for  any  halfway 
measures.  The  only  way  to  satisfy  the 
public's  right  to  know  would  be  to  re- 
quire a  disclosure  of  not  only  the  sources 
and  amounts  of  Income  of  the  Individual 
Member,  but  also,  and  equally  Important, 
the  Member's  wife,  his  parents,  his  chil- 
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dren,  and  his  brothers  and  sisters.  Only 
by  doing  this  can  the  entire  picture  be  ob- 
tained, for  it  is  well  known  that  an  in- 
dividual can  easUy  divert  income  to  close 
relatives  in  an  effort  to  cover  up  the 
sources  and  true  amount  of  his  actual 
income.  I  might  point  out  that  I  gave 
my  colleagues  an  opportunity  to  support 
Just  such  a  provision  nearly  2  years  ago, 
and  I  refer  them  to  the  Conorxssionai 
Record,  vol.  111.  part  12.  page  15821.  I 
offered  this  proposal  to  the  Senate  at 
that  time  and  the  Senate  voted  it  down. 
And  so  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  do  not 
support  any  halfway  measures,  because 
the  public  will  not  be  and  should  not  be 
saitlsfled  by  them. 


POLICY   OF  NO  SANCTUARY  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  to- 
day's Washington  Evening  Star,  on  the 
front  page,  appears  an  article  captioned 
'"No  Sanctuary'  Policy  a  Threat,  Ful- 
BRiGHT  Says,"  with  comments  by  some  of 
my  colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  of  this  article,  as 
designated  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  oUows : 
"No    Sanctxtary"    Polict    a    Threat,    Pul- 

BRiGHT  Says  bttt  Dirksen  Calls  PTmsurr 

or  Red  Planes  a  Doctrike  of  War,  Sees 

No  Danger 

Senator  J,  W.  Pulbright,  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas,  hung  a  "very  dangerous"  label  to- 
day on  the  administration's  "no  sanctuary" 
policy  of  hot  pursuit  of  enemy  flghtars  over 
Vietnam. 

But  Senate  Republican  Leader  Everett  M. 
Dirksen  said  In  a  separate  Interview  this  Is 
a  "recognized  doctrine"  of  warfare  which  he 
does  not  believe  Invites  the  danger  of  Red 
China's  Intervention  In  the  conflict. 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson.  Democrat,  of 
Washington,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  said  it  is  "sound  policy 
to  let,Wie  Chinese  know  in  advance  what  la 
in  stoa  for  them  If  they  attack  our  planes 
overjfbrth  Vietnam." 

HTlbright,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Rlratlons  Committee,  noted  that  there  has 
been  no  oflSclal  pronouncement  telling  where 
the  advanced  Mlg-21s,  which  have  engaged 
U.S.  planes  in  dogflghts,  came  from. 

"could  escalate  war" 
"But  If  they  come  from  China  and  we 
follow  them  Into  China  to  attack  their  air 
fields.  I  think  we  are  pursuing  a  very  danger- 
ous course,"  he  said.  "It  could  escalate  the 
war." 

The  issue  was  brought  to  the  forefront 
when  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  Democrat, 
of  New  York,  told  the  Senate  yesterday  that 
the  developments  must  be  viewed  with 
gravest  concern. 

"What  win  be  the  Chinese  response  If  her 
territory  Is  bombed  or  her  airspace  Invaded?" 
he  asked.  "Will  the  Chinese  seek  to  strike 
at  our  bases — In  Vietnam  or  ThaUand,  or 
aboard  our  aircraft  carriers? 

HOW    Wn.L     WE    RESPOND? 

"And  If  they  do,  what  then  will  our  re- 
sponse be — further  bombing?  And  If  the 
scale  of  bombing  Increases,  will  China  con- 
fine herself  to  air  fighting — or  will  It  send 
Its  troops  to  engage  ours  on  the  ground  In 
South  Vietnam?" 

Dirksen  noted  In  an  Associated  Press  In- 
terview that  hot  pursuit  of  the  enemy  by 
U.S  planes  had  not  been  permitted  In  the 
Korean  war,  a  decision  he  said  may  have 
lengthened  that  conflict. 


Jackson  said  that  while  there  might  have 
been  sufficient  reason  not  to  have  such  a 
pursuit  In  Korea,  conditions  have  changed. 

LACKS    RUSSIA     ALINEMENT 

"Communist  China  no  longer  has  the  ad- 
vantage it  had  then  of  allnement  with 
Russia,"  he  said.  "Lack  of  this  allnement 
makes  China  relatively  weak  military  power 
when  compared  to  the  United  States. 

"We  must  avoid  any  action  that  might 
bring  Russia  and  China  together  again. 
While  hot  pursuit  Involves  a  calculated  risk, 
I  do  not  believe  It  Is  such  an  action  that 
would  bring  Peking  and  Moscow  together." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  comment  on  the  idea  that  the  no- 
sanctuary  policy  is  a  threat.  I  am 
afraid  there  is  a  misuse  of  the  term. 
Possibly,  this  policy  is  a  risk,  but  it  is 
not  a  threat.  I  suggest  th^t  while  Sen- 
ators are  entitled  to  their  own  opinions 
and  while  those  who  think  the  no- 
sanctuary  policy  Is  a  threat  are  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  their  opinions,  their 
opinions  are  not  shared  by  any  respon- 
sible military  leader  presently  on  duty 
in  the  United  States.  I  think  that  might 
put  the  matter  in  perspective. 

There  are  many  people  who  think  that 
the  sanctuary  policy  of  this  cotintry  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war  was  responsible  for 
the  sad  results  that  occurred  there — the 
loss  of  thousands  of  lives  and  the  casual- 
ties. We  now  have  many  troops  tied  up 
in  Korea,  together  with  South  Korean 
troops,  and  I  hope  we  will  not  find  our- 
selves in  a  similar  situation  with  respect 
to  what  might  occur  in  the  case  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

When  I  read  statements  in  which  it  is 
said  that  the  no-sanctuary  policy  Is  a 
threat,  I  am  mystified  as  to  why  there 
never  is  any  suggestion  by  those  making 
the  statements  as  to  what  they  would 
recommend  in  place  of  it.  Do  they  rec- 
ommend that  we  armounce  to  Red  China 
that  there  is  to  be  a  sanctuary  and  that 
if  they  send  their  Mig  fighters  out  of 
their  country  into  North  Vietnam  or  into 
South  Vietnam,  we  will  let  them  operate 
at  will?  The  people  who  say  that  the 
no-sanctuary  policy  is  a  threat  do  not 
answer  that  question.  Before  we  pay 
much  attention  to  their  comments,  they 
had  better  answer  it,  and  then  we  shall 
see  what  they  have  to  say. 

I  hope  that  until  they  get  ready  to 
answer  this  question,  they  will  have 
nothing  further  to  say  on  the  subject, 
because  I  find  it  highly  unresponsive  to 
the  situation.  As  I  said  before,  their 
opinion  is  not  shared  by  those  who  have 
the  responsibility  for  helping  in  the  de- 
fense of  our  country. 


ROBERT  LYNN  DOWNEY  AWARDED 
FOURTH  PLACE  IN  1966  NATIONAL 
"ABILITY  COUNTS"  CONTEST 
Mr.     MILLER.    Mr.     President,     an 
lowan,  Robert  Lynn  Downey,  of  Preston, 
today  was  honored  by  the  President's 
Committee  and  cooperating  State  Gov- 
ernors' Committees  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped. 

The  honor  came  from  his  winning  of 
fourth  place  In  the  1966  national  "abil- 
ity counts"  contest  sponsored  by  the 
previously  named  committees. 

In  his  winning  entry,  Robert  vividly 
sets  forth  how  handicapped  people  are 


contributing  to  the  community  of 
Preston. 

I  shall  read  his  concluding  paragraph, 
because  I  believe  he  has  caught  the  es- 
sence— the  purposes — of  the  programs 
for  the  handicapped : 

These  people  of  my  community — a  nurse, 
a  teacher,  a  carpenter,  a  farmer — are  all 
strong  links  In  the  chain  of  our  society. 
They  have  conquered  their  handicap  to  the 
extent  that  It  Is  almost  no  longer  a  handi- 
cap. And,  certainly,  people  In  years  to  come 
wUl  be  handicapped — this  we  know.  But  If 
they  are  encouraged  and  given  equal  oppor- 
tunities I  feel  sure  that  they,  too,  will  be  an 
asset  to  their  coixununlty^ 

As  young  Mr.  Downey  realizes.  Indi- 
viduals are  capable  of  many  things. 
Although  we  can  categorize  a  mtui's  dis- 
ability, we  certainly  cannot  and  should 
not  stereotype  the  man.  Educating  the 
community  is  part  of  the  process  of  re- 
moving the  barriers  for  the  handi- 
capped; and  by  focusing  his  essay  on 
what  is  being  done,  Robert  Downey  is 
aiding  in  this  process. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  es- 
say entitled  "What  Handicapped  Work- 
ers Are  Contributing  to  My  Community" 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

What  Handicapped  Workers  Are  CoNTRiBtrr- 

INO  TO  Mt   Commttnity 
(By   Robert    Lynn    Downey.    Preston    Com- 
munity High  School.  Preston.  Iowa) 
"Handicap — Any  disadvantage  that  makes 
progress  or  success  more  difficult."     This  Is 
how  Webster's  Dictionary  defines  the  word 
"handicap."    To  fully  understand  tills  state- 
ment would  be  a  credit  to  any  humanitarian. 
The  people  of  my  community  who  are  handi- 
capped   no   doubt   understand   Its   meaning        V 
more  than  I  would  ever  hope  to.    They  know  ' 

that  everything  which  they  do  that  is  con- 
nected with  their  handicap  is  "more  difficult." 
They  do  not  let  this  stand  In  their  way 
because,  If  they  did.  the  backbone  of  our 
community  would  be  losing  an  Important 
vertebra. 

My  community  consists  of  a  farming  area 
aroiind  a  town  of  under  1,000  popiUatlon. 
I  feel  that  In  such  a  limited  area,  each 
Individual  in  our  society  carries  a  fuller  load. 
The  handicapped  members  of  our  oommunlty 
capably  carry  this  extra  load  even  though  the 
progress  for  them  has  been  more  difficult. 

One  Individual,  whom  1  have  In  mind.  Is 
a  boy  whom  I  have  known  for  6  years.  He  Is 
about  ao-years-old  and  Is  a  high  school 
gTEiduate.  Like  thotisands  of  other  people,  he 
has  had  epilepsy  since  birth.  Due  to  the  * 
work  of  doctors  and  the  concern  of  his  par- 
enta  he  has  been  able  to  cut  down  on  the 
number  and  Intensity  of  the  convulsions. 
He  has  participated  In  many  4-H  acUvltles 
during  the  10  years  that  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  that  organization.  A  few  of  the  honors 
he  has  received  are:  Champion  dairy  show- 
man, champion  county  dairy  animal,  local 
club  president,  vice  president,  and  secretary, 
delegate  to  State  4-H  convention,  and  Jack- 
son-Jones Camp.  In  addition  to  his  4-H 
work,  he  bowls  regularly,  and  has  the  credit 
of  having  participated  In  high  school  basket- 
ball all  4  years.  At  present,  he  la  helping  on 
his  father's  farm. 

Also  In  our  commimlty  is  a  young  girl  with 
a  deformed  arm.  Althoiigh  this  arm  is 
shorter  than  her  other  arm  and  has  only  two 
fingers,  she  has  worked  to  become  a  registered 
nurse.  Her  willingness  to  work  and  her  in- 
genuity have  far  surpassed  her  handicap. 
Through  her  profession,  she  had  aided  Xh^M 
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and  injured  of  her  community:  hence,  she  Is 

contrlbutlog  a  great  deal. 

One  of  my  high  school  teachers  also  has  a 
deformed  arm.  The  arm  has  been  affected 
by  polio.  When  this  man  was  In  college,  he 
worked  part  time  for  a  construction  com- 
pany as  a  steam-shovel  operator.  He  did 
this  only  to  prove  that  the  job  could  be  per- 
formed by  a  person  with  this  man's  handi- 
cap. In  his  present  Job  of  teaching,  he  Is 
equal  to  any  two-armed  teacher  I  have  ever 
known 

Accidents,  as  well  as  di.sease.  can  cause 
physical  handicaps  Our  paper  Is  delivered 
every  Sunday  by  a  man  with  one  arm.  The 
other  arm  was  lost  during  his  time  In  the 
service.  He  holds  a  regular  Job  In  addition 
to  dellverl.ig  this  rural  paper  route. 

A  number  of  farmers  In  my  community 
have  lost  a  hand  or  a  foot  In  a  farming  acci- 
dent. Most  of  them  carry  on  their  operations 
as  they  did  before  through  the  use  of  artl- 
flclal  limbs;  thus,  they  enable  tbemselvea 
to  do  their  work  with  seemingly  remarkable 
ease;  although.  I  Imagine  It  Is  more  difficult 
than  It  looks. 

We  once  had  a  hired  helper  on  our  farm 
who  got  his  foot  caught  In  a  grain  grinder. 
The  grinder  chewed  up  his  toes  and  the 
first  three  toes  had  to  be  removed  from  his 
foot.  This,  of  course,  has  affected  his  bal- 
ance. Nevertheless,  he  Is  still  able  to  per- 
form many  of  the  same  duties  such  as:  feed- 
ing livestock,  baling  hay,  and  repairing  ma- 
chinery. 

Another  heindlcapped  worker  In  my  com- 
munity Is  a  carpenter  who  constructed  half 
of  the  buildings  on  our  farm  without  one  of 
his  thumbs.  In  his  35  years  as  a  car- 
penter, he  has  helped  farmers  of  the  area 
erect  many  buildings,  feed  bunks,  and  ce- 
ment yards 

These  pe<^p!e  of  my  community  •  •  •  a 
nurse,  a  tea^-her.  a  carpenter,  a  fanner  •  •  • 
are  all  strong  links  in  the  chain  of  our  society. 
They  have  conquered  their  handicap  to  the 
extent  that  It  Is  almnst  no  longer  a  handicap. 
And  certainly,  people  in  years  to  come  will 
be  handicapped — this  we  know.  But  If  they 
are  encouraged  and  given  equal  opportuni- 
ties. I  feel  sure  that  they,  too,  will  be  an  asset 
to  their  community. 


TRIBUTE  TO   JOHN  H.  MITCHELL 

Mr  MILI.ER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Iowa's  most  prominent  citizens  Is  John 
H.  Mitchell,  attorney,  of  Fort  Dodge. 

His  record  as  a  public  servant  is  long, 
he  having  served  as  the  attorney  general 
of  Iowa  and  a.s  speaker  of  the  Iowa  House 
of  Repre.sentatlves 

In  addition,  he  has  ser/od  his  commu- 
nity not  only  a.s  a  civ;c  leader  but  also  as 
a  member  ai^.d  president  of  the  board  of 
•-ducation 

It  would  seem  that  anyone  who  has 
contributed  .so  much  would  now  be  con- 
tent to  ,slt  back  and  .Tst  on  his  laurels. 

But  John  Mitchell  is  an  unusual  per- 
son. At  the  age  of  66.  he  is  now  lending 
his  talents  and  imagination  to  yet  an- 
other endeavor,  one  which  he  is  tid- 
mirably  suited  to  pursue. 

He  has  been  elected  to  a  nine-member 
board  charged  with  the  establishment  of 
an  area  collece-vocational  school  for  an 
eight-county  Iowa  area. 

He  tooic  on  this  responsibility  oecause 
he  is  convinced  of  the  need  to  put  into 
effect  this  new  concept  in  higher  edu- 
cation, with  its  tremendous  potentlsd. 

It  is  because  of  men  hice  John  Mitchell 
that  the  towns  and  cities  of  this  Nation 


are  undergoing  startling  transformation 
in  thinking  and  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Fort  Dodge  Messenger  of 
March  19,  entitled  "New  Challenges: 
Area  College  Board,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Fort  Dodge  (Iowa)  Messenger, 

Mar.  19.  1966] 
New  Challenge:  Ahza  College  Board 

A  Fort  Dodger  who  has  been  Iowa's  attor- 
ney general,  speaker  of  the  Iowa  House  and 
he€Ul  of  a  number  of  local  civic  organizations 
now  offers  his  talents  and  considerable  ex- 
perience In  a  new  field  In  which  he  is  greatly 
Interested. 

John  H.  Mitchell,  66,  Is  a  candidate  for 
the  Area  5  Community  College-Vocational 
School  from  one  of  the  Webster  County  dis- 
tricts because  of  his  intense  conviction  that 
this  new  concept  In  higher  education  has 
tremendous  potential. 

Rather  than  reminisce  quietly  over  a  re- 
markably successful  and  varied  career  as  at- 
torney, lawmaker,  civic  worker  and  school 
leader,  Mitchell  Is  running  for  a  place  on  the 
nine-member  board  which  will  be  charged 
with  setting  up  the  area  college-vocational 
school  for  Calhoun,  Greene.  Hamilton,  Hum- 
boldt, Pocahontas,  Sac,  Webster,  and  Wright 
Counties.     The  election  is  April  11. 

School  board  service  would  be  nothing  new 
for  ICltchell,  of  course.  Few  16  years 
( 1945-61 )  he  was  a  member  of  the  Fort  Dodge 
Commvmlty  School  District  board,  for  7'/^  of 
those  yeftrs  he  was  board  president.  His 
presidency  (1964—61)  extend  over  the  biggest 
construction  era  In  history,  during  a  time 
when  the  92  million  senior  high-college 
building  and  other  schools  were  built.  De- 
clining to  run  In  1961,  he  moved  almoet  Im- 
mediately to  the  Webster  County  Board  of 
ESdtxcatlon,  elected  by  write-in  votes. 

"During  the  time  I  sp>ent  on  the  Port  Dodge 
and  the  Webster  County  boards,  I  saw  the 
need  for  an  area  Institution  of  the  type 
envlsoned  In  this  eight-county  sector  of 
Iowa,"  Mitchell  says. 

"County  boards  were  assigned  the  respKjn- 
slblllty  of  setting  up  the  area  schools  under 
State  legislation  passed  a  year  ago  and  carry- 
ing out  this  task  has  been  one  of  the  major 
functions  of  our  county  board.  I  was  glad 
to  help  In  the  study,  both  as  a  county  board 
member  and  later  as  one  of  the  advisory  com- 
mitteemen which  met  frequently  with  the 
county  superintendents  who  actually  did  the 
leg  work." 

Mitchell  Is  sold  on  the  area  college-voca- 
tional school  because  he  feels  It  will:  (1) 
Help  supply  a  need  for  skUled  help  for  Indus- 
try In  the  area  and  State;  (2)  make  it  pos- 
sible for  many  to  attend  college  more  eco- 
nomically because  they  will  remain  at  their 
homes:  (3)  relieve  the  strain  on  4-year  col- 
leges, particularly  the  three  major  State  In- 
stitutions (University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  State 
and  State  College  of  Iowa);  (4)  spread  the 
capital  and  operating  costs  for  the  2-year 
colleges  over  an  area  large  enough  to  support 
them. 

"I  see  another  added  bonus,  too,"  Mitchell 
says.  "I  think  the  area  college  will  break 
down  barriers  between  Fort  Dodge  and  cities, 
towns  and  rural  areas  surrounding  our  city. 
I  think  we  'will  all  better  realize  the  neces- 
sity and  advantages  of  working  together,  not 
only  In  the  field  of  education  but  in  many 
other  ways  as  well.  I  have  already  noticed 
that  trend." 

Mitchell  foresees  a  time  when  the  State  In- 
stitutions will  become  largely  graduate-type 
schools,  or  at  least  where  students  will  en- 
roll at  the  Junior  level  with  all  freshman  and 


sophomore  classes  being  taken  at  the  2-year 
area  colleges. 

Winner  of  the  1962  Lions  Club  Community 
Service  Award,  Mitchell  was  cited  then  for 
this  list  of  achievement  and  honors : 

President,  chamber  of  commerce,  1945-46. 

President,  Rotary  Club,  1944-45. 

President,  Webster  County  Bar  Association, 
1953-54. 

Past  grand  knight  and  past  district  deputy. 
Knights  of  Columbus. 

Past  commander,  Humboldt  American  Le- 
gion post,  and  past  Eaghth  District  com- 
mander of  the  Legion. 

Past  exalted  ruler,  Elks. 

One  of  the  organizers  and  directors  of  the 
Port   Dodge   Betterment   Foundation. 

Member  of  the  planning  group  and  build- 
ing committee  for  major  Improvements  at 
Corpus  Chrlstl  Parish. 

Trustee,  United  Fund  of  Iowa,  1953. 

A  member  of  the  Mitchell,  Mitchell  and 
Murray  law  firm.  John  Mitchell  was  Federal 
referee  In  bankruptcy  from  1951  to  1965.  He 
practiced  law  In  Himiboldt  for  4  years  after 
receiving  his  law  degree  from  the  University 
of  Iowa  In  1923.  In  1927  he  came  to  Port 
Dodge  to  Join  his  father,  the  late  Michael  J. 
Mitchell,  in  a  law  firm.  (His  interest  in  edu- 
cation may  be  hereditary  because  his  father 
taught  school  several  years  before  practicing 
law). 

Mitchell  was  bom  In  Fort  Dodge,  gradu- 
ated from  Port  Dodge  High  School  in  1918, 
then  enrolled  at  Loras  College  In  Dubuque. 
His  college  education  was  Interrupted  by 
service  In  the  Army  from  September  1918, 
to  January  1919. 

Running  for  State  representative  from 
Webster  County  on  the  Democratic  ticket, 
Mitchell  was  elected  In  1932  at  the  age  of 
33  and  served  two  terms  (1933-36).  During 
his  second  term  he  was  elected  speaker  of 
the  house.  Then,  in  1936,  he  ran  success- 
fully for  attorney  general  and  served  In 
1937-38. 

"I  lost  the  race  for  reelection  In  1938  and 
decided  to  get  out  of  politics  and  devote  my- 
self to  the  practice  of  law,"  Mitchell  says. 

"I  derived  more  satisfaction  from  the 
years  on  the  Fort  Dodge  school  board  than 
In  any  other  capacity,"  Mitchell  says.  "I  was 
apoplnted  to  the  board  to  fill  a  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  James  I.  Dol- 
llver  when  he  went  to  Washington  as  a  Con- 
gressman in  January  1945,"  Mitchell  recalls, 
"I  hadn't  even  thought  about  serving  on 
the  board  before  that.  But  I  enjoyed  It  from 
the  first  and  found  much  satisfaction  In 
meetings,  planning  and  all  that  goes  with 
board  service.  And  I  also  found  association 
with  many  fine  members  through  the  years 
most  rewarding." 

Two  rather  unusual  new  business  ventures 
have  Interested  Mitchell  during  the  past 
year  and  he's  devoted  considerable  time  and 
leadership  to  them.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  F^rm  Investors,  Inc.,  a  Port  Dodge- 
headquartered  group  which  Is  buying  and 
providing  management  for  farms.  And  he  Is 
president  of  Beaver  Creek  DlEtUlery,  Inc.. 
which  will  build  a  distillery  in  or  near  Fort 
Dodge.  The  boards  of  both  groups  Include 
a  number  of  widely  known  lowans. 

Mitchell  married  Ruth  Jaqua  of  H'umboldt 
In  February  1926.  They  have  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Walter  Schluter  (Martha)  of  Mound, 
Minn.,  and  Mrs.  James  Kruse  (Jeanne)  of 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  and  five  grand- 
children. 
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ANSWER  TO  THE  QUESTION,  "IS 
GOD  DEAD?" 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  more 
and  more  people  are  seeking  the  answer 
to  a  question  which  on  the  surface  would 
appear  to  be  absurd:  "Is  God  dead?" 


I  feel  that  one  need  only  look  within 
himself  to  find  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. Yet  it  has  fanned  itself  into  dis- 
cussions at  practically  every  level  of 
society.  It  is  a  question  being  discussed 
academically,  theologically,  and  philo- 
sophically. 

Perhaps,  because  of  the  soiTy  state  of 
morality  today,  it  does  have  a  place  in 
the  conversations  of  society. 

Recently,  one  of  Iowa's  most  respected 
columnists,  Jim  Arpy,  of  the  Davenport 
Times-Democrat,  focused  his  attention 
on  this  subject. 

His  conclusion:  "I  think  God  is  mind- 
ing the  store." 

And  in  drawing  on  everyday  life  as 
his  source  to  show  that  God  is,  indeed, 
very  much  alive,  Mr.  Arpy  posed  a  ques- 
tion of  which  I  believe  the  most  learned 
should  take  note  • 

We  are  an  Infinitesimal  speck  In  a  vast 
universe.  Isn't  it  rather  presimiptuous  of 
us  then  to  question  its  operation,  to  specu- 
late that  the  power  that  created  it  all  Is 
no  more? 

Mr.  President,  I  quite  agree. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn from  the  Davenport  Sunday  Times- 
Democrat  of  April  17,  1966,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  God  dead? 

Startling  thought.  Isn't  It?  Yet  this  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  among 
Quad-City  church  groups  lately,  and 
throughout  the  world. 

Noted  theologians  have  argued  pro  and 
con.  the  "God  Is  dead"  group  being  vocal 
and  containing  many  learned  members,  but 
definitely  in  the  mlnolity. 

Many  of  the  arguments,  both  for  and 
against  the  theory,  are  so  obscure  and  cloaked 
in  ecclesiastical  legalese  that  It  is  even  diffi- 
cult for  members  of  the  clergy,  not  to  men- 
tion the  layman,  to  grasp  them. 

Some  feel  that  having  made  Heaven  and 
Earth,  God's  work  was  completed  and  He 
went  away  and  died.  Others  say  modern 
man  is  so  advanced  that  he  no  longer  needs 
Him,  and  not  being  needed  God  no  longer 
exists. 

I  know  little  of  theology,  not  much  of  reli- 
gious dogma,  would  be  torn  asunder  debat- 
ing the  Issue,  but  I  do  not  believe  God  is 
dead,  and  I  must  determine  this  for  myself 
through  simple  guidelines. 

I  believe  God  lives  in  the  irmocence  of 
my  little  daughter  when  she  puts  her  tiny 
hand  In  mine  with  complete  trust. 

I  believe  God  lives  In  the  delicate  beauty 
of  a  flower. 

I  believe  God  lives  In  the  love  between  a 
man  and  a  woman. 

I  believe  God  lives  in  the  basic  good  In 
most  men. 

I  believe  God  lives  In  the  glory  of  a  spring 
day. 

I  believe  God  lives  In  music  and  In  poetry. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  factory  that  has  been 
neglected  for  a  long  time?  Gradually  the 
machines  break  do-wn,  business  dwindles 
and  production  stops.  The  world,  for  all 
its  troubles,  is  still  in  business,  still  fvmc- 
tlonlng  with  a  mathematical  keenness  man 
can  never  achieve.  Fantastically  Intricate 
life  processes  continue,  ungiUded,  and  often 
hardly  understood  by  man. 

Who  could  sit  on  a  river  bank  In  the 
quiet  of  dawn  and  not  be  aware  of  a  power 
greater  than  himself? 

Who  has  not  been  desperate  and  had  his 
prayers  answered  In  a  most  unexpected  way? 


Who  has  not  watched  the  skies  at  night 
and  marveled  at  his  own  Insignificance,  and 
at  the  precision  with  which  the  universe 
operates? 

Is  it  all  some  giant  accident?  Did  all  the 
miracles  Just  happen?  Is  there  no  longer 
any  power  at  the  helm?  Would  all  this, 
once  put  Into  motion,  go  on  forever  and  ever 
un  tended? 

Perhaps  this  is  not  what  the  "God  Is 
dead"  advocates  mean.  Perhaps  they  mean 
that  God  does  not  exist  for  the  man  who 
does  not  believe  in  Him  or  need  Him.  Per- 
haps there  are  many  such  people  today,  but 
It  does  not  seem  so. 

I  have  never  seen  a  prison  -without  a 
chapel.  I  have  known  men  who  broke  all 
God's  commandments,  but  admitted  they 
prayed  to  Him  In  their  time  of  need. 

I  think  God  Is  minding  the  store.  I  think 
his  power  moves  among  men.  the  good  and 
the  bad.  The  "God  Is  dead"  proponents  ask 
v?hy  God  would  permit  such  bloodshed,  such 
InhtimarUty,  if  He  were  still  alive. 

If  you  were  ever  In  battle,  you  will  know 
that  you  never  were  able  to  see  the  whole 
picture.  What  you  were  doing  often  seemed 
confused  and  useless,  having  no  relation- 
ship to  the  grand  strategy.  You  wondered 
why  men  died  for  objectives  that  seemed 
worthless. 

Yet  finally  there  emerged  what  military 
men  call  "the  big  picture"  and  you  found 
that  all  along  the  men  in  command  had  a 
plan,  knew  what  they  were  doing,  and  that 
your  seemingly  senseless  role  was  vital  after 
all. 

We  are  an  Infinitesimal  speck  in  a  vast 
universe.  Isn't  It  rather  presumptuous  of 
us  then  to  question  its  operation,  to  specu- 
late that  the  power  that  created  it  all  Is 
no  more? 


AROUSING  NEGRO  HOPES  THAT 
CANNOT  BE  FULFILLED 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Washington  bureau  chief  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribtme  wrote  a 
thoughtful  column  on  what  has  become 
a  most  agonizing  problem. 

Because,  in  my  opinion,  it  merits  the 
attention  of  Senators,  I  Eisk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  column,  entitled 
"Arousing  Negro  Hopes  That  Cannot  Be 
FulfHled,"  published  in  the  Des  Moines 
Register  of  April  18,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Apr.  18,  1966] 

ARorsiNC  Negro  Hopes  That  Cannot  Be 

FULTILLED 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

Washington,  D.C. — We  heard  the  voice  of 
the  mob  In  Washington  last  week.  Poverty 
Director  Sargent  Shriver  was  howled  down 
at  a  "poor  people's  convention."  Senseless 
rioting  at  an  amusement  park  marked  the 
advent  of  spring.  In  both  cases  the  dis- 
turbances were  fundamentally  and  clearly 
racial  expressions. 

The  spirit  of  riot  has  gotten  Itself  fixed  In 
the  Negro  consciousness.  The  national  di- 
rector of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality. 
Floyd  B.  McKlssick,  says  that  at  least  40 
American  cities  are  ready  to  erupt  In  racial 
violence  this  summer.  Negro  feeling,  he  said, 
has  reached  a  "riot  pitch"  in  New  York,  Los 
Angeles,  Washington,  Philadelphia,  and  De- 
troit. 

DXSTtmBING   KLEtCZNT 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  McKlssick  Is  wrong 
In  this  and  Is  not  suffering  the  kind  of  mass 
hysteria   which  actually  did   bring  on   the 


disturbances  In  Washington.  But  whether 
or  not  he  is  right  or  wrong,  the  most  deeply 
disturbing  element  is  that  the  end  of  the 
road  has  nearly  been  reached  on  what  can 
be  done  by  law  to  guarantee  the  constitu- 
tional and  human  rights  of  Negroes. 

President  Johnson  has  put  off  for  a  couple 
of  weeks  his  planned  Intention  of  submitting 
to  Congress  what  was  thought  of  as  the  last 
round  In  clvU  rights  legislation.  It  would 
have  provided  for,  and  still  wUl,  national 
standards  in  the  selection  of  Juries,  and  na- 
tional standards  prohibiting  discrimination 
In  the  sale  and  rental  of  housing. 

These  are  reforms  which  have  existed  In 
many  areas  of  the  North  where  rioting  Is 
now  threatened.  Pair  housing  standards 
and  honest  Jury  selection,  added  to  guaran- 
teed access  to  all  public  accommodations, 
bans  against  discrimination  In  employment, 
integrated  education — all  these  things  are 
not  enough.  They  are  not  enough,  but  what 
more  Is  there? 

wHrrx  BOUSE  campers 
Expectations  have  been  aroused  which 
cannot  be  fulfilled.  Shrlver's  experience 
with  the  emotional  hecklers  at  the  "poor 
people's  convention"  was  of  a  piece  with 
the  houseless  sharecroppers  who  camped  In 
tents  between  the  tulip  beds  In  Lafayette 
Park  opposite  the  White  House. 

The  tented  demonstrators  from  Missis- 
sippi, living  In  their  four  modern  camper's 
tents,  were  asking  for  houses  -to  live  in. 
Washington,  they  thought,  had  promised 
them  houses,  and  they  came  to  claim  them 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(OEO). 

But  neither  Washington  nor  Congress  had 
really  promised  them  houses.  It  only  sounded 
that  way  in  the  large  and  fulsome  prattllngs 
of  the  politicians.  The  OEO  can  indeed  sup- 
ply a  sharecropper  up  to  $2,250  to  start, 
building  a  house.  But  where  is  the  share- 
cropper to  get  the  land  to  build  on,  the  mort- 
gage to  biUld  with,  the  Income  to  meet  the 
mortgage  payments?  He  can  do  none  of 
these  things,  and  to  him  the  Great  Society 
Is  a  fraud,  as  it  was  to  the  demonstrators  who 
embarrassed  and  shocked  Shriver  by  re- 
minding him  that  their  families  eat  beans 
while  his  eats  steak. 

HE    INVrTED    THE    RIOT 

Shriver  left  the  convention,  saying  that 
he  would  not  participate  In  a  riot.  In  fact 
he  invited  the  riot  himself.  "The  discontent 
of  the  poor  Is  explosive,"  he  declared  with 
love  In  his  heart,  and  then  the  shouting 
began. 

This  illustrated  so  aptly  that  what  has 
been  promised  Is  not  being  delivered,  and 
will  not  be  delivered.  Poor  Negroes  have  won 
the  same  constitutional  rights  as  the  white 
poor,  who  far  outnumbered  them.  They  are 
as  free  as  the  white  poor  to  buy  houses  they 
cannot  pay  for,  as  free  as  the  white  poor  to 
want  things  they  cannot  get.  as  equal  as 
the  white  poor  before  God,  and  now  the  law. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come,  and  belatedly, 
for  more  realism  from  those  who  have  talked 
as  If  their  championship  of  civil  rights  for 
Negroes  would  usher  In  the  millennium. 
They  have  evoked  In  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  untutored  poor  the  visions  of  their  mov- 
ing spirituals,  of  God's  green  pastures  with 
themselvee  as  angela  picnicking  in  blisa 
every  day. 

/  NO   ST7CH   at7ARANTKX 

But  the  U.S.  Constitution  gave  no  such 
gtiarantee,  it  only  gti&ranteed  the  right  of 
all  to  find  their  own  way  In  equality  to  the 
green  pastures. 

So  we  are  beginning  to  reach  down  now 
far  deeper  than  the  Constitution,  far  deep>er 
than  ordinary  emotions,  into  the  catises  of 
Negro  unrest  which  cannot  be  corrected  by 
law. 

The  road  ahead  Is  long  and  hard.  The 
only  answers  lie  In  dogged  determination  to 
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raise  the  educational  level,  the  cultural  level, 
the  economic  level  of  both  Negroes  and 
whlt^,  and  pray  that  In  the  meantime  thoee 
who  nave  aroused  expectations  which  cannot 
be  fulfllled  by  law  will  cease  their  rlot- 
Induclng  tactics. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Is  a  message  from  the 
President  on  civil  rights  on  the  desk  as 
of  today' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF  i:i  the  chair) .  No  such  message 
ha.s  been  received. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Has  an  order  been  en- 
tered whicii  would  allow  that  message 
to  be  received,  notwith^tandlnK  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senatp' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Such  an 
order  ha.s  been  c:;:ered. 

Mr  JAVITS  May  this  inquiring  Sen- 
ator know   what   e!.«e  the  order  allows? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  or- 
der authorizes  committees  to  file  reports; 
the  Secretary-  of  the  Senate  to  receive 
messages  from  the  President  and  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and  the  Vice 
President  or  President  pro  tempore  to 
sign  dulj'  enrolled  bills. 

Mr.  JAVITS  But  no  bills  may  be  re- 
ceived until  the  next  se.ssion  of  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OP-PICER.  No  bills 
may  be  introduced  until  Monday  at  12 
o'clock  noon,  if  the  Senate  should  ad- 
journ until  that  time  pursuant  to  the 
order  already  entered. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  submit 
a.s  a  pait  of  my  remarks  a  statement 
an  the  proposals  of  the  President  with 
respect  to  civil  rights,  so  far  a.s  we  know 
them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MILLER  Mr  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
rlerk  will  call  ti'.e  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Pre.sident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
'he  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ■  Mr  Mc- 
GovERV  m  the  chair  i.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  FOR   THE 
HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  Y'ork.  Mr. 
President,  on  October  20,  1965.  the  aWe 
Senator  from  Connecticut  called  for  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  organiza- 
!ioii  of  the  executive  branch  In  calling 
our  attention  to  the  "confused,  diffuse, 
and  di.sort'anized"  nature  of  our  present 
P'^dera!  efforts  to  dea'  with  many  prob- 
lems, he  outlined  seven  steps  toward 
structural  im.provemejit  These  gulde- 
:uies  have  been  applied  in  many  of  our 
CrovemmeiU  s  attemptvS  to  Improve 
.American  life 

One  area  which  has  not  yet  been  ex- 
amined, and  one  where  the  inquiry  Is 
long  overdue  is  the  role  of  the  Federal 


Government  In  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

At  the  Federal  level  no  less  than  28 
agencies,  bureaus,  divisions,  and  com- 
missions are  charged  with  responsibil- 
ity for  major  programs  for  the  disabled. 
Between  these  agencies,  there  is  totally 
inadequate  communication  and  coordi- 
nation. For  example:  two  men  heading 
programs  for  juvenile  delinquency  in  two 
separate  departments  of  HEW  were  at 
their  jobs  for  2  years — and  had  never 
met,  talked  on  the  phone,  or  even  cor- 
responded. 

At  the  State  level,  the  problem  is  Just 
as  acute,  and  hampers  efforts  to  main- 
tain quality  services  for  the  people  in 
need.  Rules  and  regulations  setting 
forth  ways  and  means  for  State  agencies 
to  relate  to  one  another  grow  out  of  in- 
teragency "cooperative  agreements" 
drawn  at  the  Federal  level.  These  rules 
and  roles  are  incorporated  into  the  al- 
ready bulging  State  manuals  to  add  just 
another  facet  to  the  bureaucratic  per- 
sonality of  the  worker.  While  their  pro- 
fessed purpose  is  to  effect  communica- 
tion and  cooperation,  they  often  serve 
best  as  protectors  against  another  agen- 
cy's encroachment.  The  result  is  that 
the  gulf  is  often  widened. 

Take,  for  example,  the  argument  be- 
tween a  mental  hospital  rehabilitation 
unit  and  a  rehabilitation  unit  in  the 
school  for  the  mentally  retarded  (each 
administered  by  a  separate  agency) ,  over 
who  had  jurisdiction  and  responsibility 
for  a  19-year-old.  mentally  retarded  boy 
with  serious  emotional  problems.  The 
harangue  raged  for  3  months  and  then 
was  resolved.  The  boy  stole  a  car  to  go 
back  to  the  mentel  hospital  where  he  had 
been  evaluated  and  where  some  hope 
for  help  was  present  and  another 
agency — the  county  court — was  there- 
fore forced,  by  inaction  of  the  other 
agencies,  to  assume  Jurisdiction.  This  is 
a  sad  commentary  on  the  rigid  adminis- 
trative tangles  present  in  our  helping 
programs. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  local,  the  com- 
munity level : 

I  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  the 
problems  faced  by  a  family  in  New  York. 
I  can  assure  you  that  this  story,  these 
dicacultl'es,  are  present  in  every  State 
and  many  communities.  Thus,  this 
problem  is  of  vital  concern  to  every  Sena- 
tor and  the  entire  Nation.  This  story  is 
repeated  dstily  across  our  great  land. 
The  shameful  details,  the  grotesque 
tragedy,  must  be  ended. 

This  Is  a  story  of  a  family  of  nine. 
The  head  of  the  household,  a  man  in  his 
middle  forties,  is  paraplegic  following  a 
recent  auto  accident,  which  interrupted 
his  consistent  work  record.  His  wife, 
and  the  mother  of  his  seven  children,  has 
no  work  history  other  than  her  full- 
time  homemaklng  responsibilities.  The 
children  range  in  age  from  17  to  twins 
who  are  5.  A  daughter  13  is  congenitally 
blind,  and  the  twins  are  mentally  re- 
tarded. A  10-year-old  son  is  emotionally 
disturbed.  A  15-year-old  son  is  on  proba- 
tion from  juvenile  court. 

This  is  a  family  with  many  problems: 
but,  as  we  know,  there  are  agencies  with 
services  to  meet  the  total  need.  Our  so- 
cial agencies  emanating  from   Federal 


agencies  are  designed  to  provide  the 
necessary  services  to  restore,  to  rehabil- 
itate this  family  to  its  former  productive, 
contributing  role. 

But,  let  us  examine  the  real  problems 
this  family  faces— the  ones  with  which 
they  are  not  able  to  cope. 

This  family  currently  has  relations 
with  10  social  and  health  agencies.  In 
the  process  of  establishing  relationships 
with  these  helping  agencies,  10  separate 
social  and  medical  histories  were  ob- 
tained. Ten  separate  apphcatlon  forms 
were  completed,  10  separate  delays  were 
encountered  while  the  information  vol- 
unteered was  verified  and  processed. 
Some  of  these  delays  stretched  into 
months  of  waiting  while  the  family  was 
told  that  their  application  was  imder 
review. 

The  welfare  department,  employment 
service,  vocational  rehabilitation,  public 
health,  community  mental  health  clinic, 
services  for  the  blind,  the  school  coun- 
selor, the  probation  ofiQcer,  the  day  care 
center  for  the  retarded,  the  social  work- 
er assigned  to  out-patient  services  at  the 
local  teaching  hospital — all  are  known  by 
the  family. 

But  do  these  many  agencies  know  the 
family  and  its  complex  of  problems?  At 
no  time  during  the  past  2  years  (since 
the  family  became  involved  with  the  first 
of  these  helping  agencies)  has  there  been 
any  attempt  by  the  case  workers,  coun- 
selors, physicians,  and  nurses  assigned 
to  come  together  in  a  meeting  to  share 
information  and  insights.  There  has 
been  no  attempt  to  develop  a  total  plan 
of  services  for  this  imfortunate  family. 
More  than  half  of  the  helping  persons 
involved  do  not  know  each  other,  nor  do 
they  know  even  that  the  other  agencies 
are  serving  the  family.  In  total,  five  phy- 
sicians, three  coimselors,  six  social  work- 
ers, and  3  nurses  have  worked  toward  res- 
olution of  parts  of  this  family's  problem. 
These  17  people  are  not  in  contact  other 
than  through  their  professional  orga- 
nizations where  talking  about  day-to-day 
specific  cases  is  not  favored. 

This  waste  of  duplication  and  frag- 
mentation is  the  crux  of  the  problem 
faced  by  this  family.  It  is  also  central 
to  the  problem  we  face  as  Senators.  For, 
I  submit  that  this  situation  is  but  a 
microcosm  of  the  existing  confusion,  dif- 
fusion, lack  of  communication  and  co- 
ordination which  exists  at  every  level 
of  government  and  program— Federal. 
State,  and  local. 

Congress  has  demonstrated  an  amaz- 
ing sensitivity  to  the  many  very  real  and 
critical  needs  in  the  fields  of  health  and 
rehabilitation  services,  but  I  say  that 
confusion,  duplication,  fragmentation, 
and  the  absence  of  coordination  in  plan-  . 
ning  and  administering  these  programs 
places  the  objectives  of  Congress,  and 
the  welfare  of  this  Nation,  in  jeopardy. 

We  must  now  consolidate  our  gains — 
and  end  the  losses  of  duplication  and 
fragmentation. 

I  have  therefore  asked  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  to  institute  an  in- 
quiry into  the  role  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies which  provide  services  to  our  handi- 
capped citizens.  He  has,  in  turn,  asked 
me  to  take  the  leadership  In  this  effort. 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  conduct 
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full  hearings  into  this  critical  situation 
through  the  Subcommittee  on  Execu- 
tive Reorganization. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  set  out 
some  of  the  areas  on  which  I  expect  the 
hearings  will  focus. 

I.     CHILD     HEALTH     AND     HEALTH     PEBSONNEL 

I  have  found  federally  sponsored  child 
health  programs  imder  the  aegis  of  16 
different  Federal  bureaus,  divisions, 
agencies,  institutions,  commissions,  ad- 
ministration departments,  offices,  or  sec- 
tions. The  programs  are  "title"  pro- 
grams, and  under  each  of  these  there 
may  be  many  services  and  subprograms. 
Eleven  of  these  programs  represent  vari- 
ous cornnonents  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  EBucatlon,  and  Welfare,  of  which 
the  Children's  Bureau  is  only  one. 

EstabllsWO  agencies  concerned  with 
health  services  face  serious  difficulties  in 
the  competitive  recruiting  for  profes- 
sional personnel  at  all  levels. 

Federal  regulations  governing  the 
major  health  programs  administered 
through  the  Public  Health  Service,  or 
the  Children's  Bureau  in  HEW,  require 
that  personnel  be  employed  under  ap- 
proved merit  system  plans  that  define 
personnel  policies,  qualifications,  and 
compensation  for  those  employed. 
Higher  salaries  can  and  are  being  offered 
by  agencies  outside  the  Public  Health 
Service,  sometimes  without  due  consid- 
eration of  qualifications.  Subprofes- 
slonal  personnel  have  been  employed 
under  professional  titles.  Food  service 
workers  in  the  Head  Start  program  have 
been  hired  as  "nutritionists."  School 
districts  can  employ  registered  nurses 
without  public  health  training  or  experi- 
ence, or  vocational  nurses  at  higher  sal- 
aries, shorter  hours,  and  longer  vaca- 
tions than  can  be  provided  by  l(x»l 
health  departments. 

Many  school  nurses  work  without 
either  medical  or  nursing  supervision. 
They  almost  never  provide  services  on 
a  family  unit  basis.  They  make  rela- 
tively little  use  of  the  nursing  skills  in 
which  they  are  trained  and  for  which 
there  is  dire  need  in  community  hospi- 
tals and  local  health  departments.  I 
have  long  been  an  advocate  of  school 
health  programs,  but  a  drain  of  gradu- 
ate nurses  into  a  less  responsible  school 
position,  where  they  do  not  utilize  their 
professional  training  potentials,  does 
not  seem  justified  at  this  time.    ' 

GEO  through  the  community  action 
programs,  can  support  neighborhood 
health  centers  for  both  preventive  and 
treatment  services,  independently  from 
local  health  departments.  The  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  and  Public  Health  Service 
have  authority  to  provide  grant-in-aid 
funds  for  similar  purposes,  and  a  recent 
memorandum  indicates  that  there  are 
Federal  funds,  for  the  same  purposes,  in 
the  "neighborhood  facilities"  programs 
under  section  703  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

These  duplications  are  wasteful  of 
money  and  manpower.  Perhaps  more 
serious,  in  the  long  nm,  is  the  lowering 
of  standards.  The  "filling  station"  con- 
cept of  child  health  services  is  in  dis- 
tinct contrast  to  Children's  Bureau 
standards   and  philosophy   of  treating 


the  child  as  a  whole,  with  sensitivity  to 
the  child's  family,  social  and  interrelated 
needs,  and  adherence  to  accepted  mini- 
mum standards  imder  soimd  established 
administrative  and  professional  direc- 
tion. 

This  entire  children's  health  ques- 
tion— including  the  better  and  wider 
use  of  the  experience,  standards  of  ex- 
cellence, and  organization  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau — will  receive  serious  at- 
tention from  the  subcommittee. 

PROGRAMS     FOB     MENTAL     HEALTH     AND    MENTAL 
RETARDATION 

I  am  able  to  identify  22  Federal  pro- 
grams for  mental  health  and  mental 
retardation.  These  are  listed  imder  the 
sponsorship  of  the  National  Institute  for 
Mental  Health,  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, Bureau  of  State  Services,  Children's 
Bureau,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration, Community  Action  Pro- 
gram, Office  of  Manpower,  Automation 
and  Labor — ^Department  of  Labor,  U.S. 
Employment  Service — Department  of 
Labor,  Division  of  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education — Office  of  Education, 
and  Division  of  Community  Health  Serv- 
ices. Even  without  detailed  knowledge 
of  these  programs,  duplication  and  frag- 
mentation is  abundantly  evident.  In 
this  field,  a  comprehensive  study  of  pro- 
grams and  their  relationships  to  each 
other,  as  well  as  to  the  national  goals,  is 
needed. 

PROGRAM   FOR    THE    AGED 

I  found  it  of  interest,  that  of  all  "Pro- 
grams for  the  Aged" — including  medi- 
care— I  was  able  to  identify  only  six 
major  titled  programs  in  only  four 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  admin- 
istrative agencies.  The  fact  that  these 
are  probably  the  largest  and  at  the  same 
time  the  best  planned  and  organized 
programs,  suggests  that  a  minimum  of 
duplications  and  fragmentation  might 
bear  a  significant  correlation  to  a  well 
plarmed  program  involving  a  minimum 
of  agencies. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  interesting  analysis  of  this  pro- 
gram. I  am  very  pleased  to  be  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  am  pleased  to 
assign  this  important  role  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  I  believe  that  we 
do  have  a  very  serious  problem  in  the 
field  of  the  handicapped. 

I  know  of  no  person  in  this  country, 
let  alone  the  Senate,  better  qualified  to 
undertake  this  entire  study,  not  only 
because  of  the  Senator's  ability  and  his 
understanding  of  the  problem,  but  be- 
cause of  his  deep  compassion  for  all 
those  in  our  society  who,  because  of  some 
misfortune  or  some  problem  beyond  their 
control,  need  the  help  of  a  private  or 
public  agency. 

I  would  anticipate,  as  a  result  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
that  we  will  have  greatly  improved  pro- 
grams; but  more  important,  much  more 
effective  help  to  the  disabled  people,  both 
young  and  old,  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for  his 


statement,  and  also  for  his  cooperation 
and  help  in  this  entire  effort. 

PROGRAMS  FOR  DISABLED  AND  REHABILITATION 

Every  person  who  is  chronically  ill  or 
handicapped  from  any  disorder  is  dis- 
abled ;  hence,  all  are  candidates  for  some 
kind  and  degree  of  rehabilitation.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion programs  cut  a  wide  swath  and  touch 
on  a  majority,  if  not  all,  health  pro- 
grams. I  have  identified  18  Federal  pro- 
grams that  could  be  classified  as  pro- 
grams for  disabled  and  rehabilitation  ad- 
ministered by  9  separate  agencies  and 
divisions. 

COMMTTNITT  HEALTH  PROGRAMS 

A  large  number  and  a  wide  variety  of 
community  health  programs  may  be 
identified  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  Bureau  of  State 
Services.  Children's  Bureau,  community 
action  program.  Division  of  Community 
Health  Services,  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
Division  of  Medical  Facilities  (Public 
Health  Service) ,  and  Urban  Renewal 
Administration.    The  overlap  Is  obvious. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

In  addition  to  the  multiplicity  of  cate- 
gorical and  health  agency  programs, 
there  are  special  "group"  programs  that 
include  the  Appalachia  regional  pro- 
grams, Division  of  Indian  Health,  Cuban 
refugee  staff.  Migrant  Agricultural  Work- 
ers Health  Section  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  each  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
a  migrant  branch  is  listed  in  the  com- 
munity action  program.  All  of  these 
offer  very  broad  health  programs  to 
large  groups  selected  from  the*  general 
class  of  Americans  with  similar  prob- 
lems. 

The  community  action  program  of 
OEO  lists  grants  for  health,  family  plan- 
ning, vocational  rehabilitation,  welfare, 
multiservice  neighborhood  centers,  as 
well  as  Project  Headstart  day  care  and 
its  special  health  programs.  The  spec- 
trum of  these  selective  group  programs 
duplicate  major  programs  in  various 
branches  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  almost  all 
respects. 

I  can  think  of  arguments  for  such  a 
scatter  and  duplication.  Certainly,  with 
such  multiplicity  we  cannot  describe  our 
health  programs  as  "centralized."  How- 
ever, slogans  such  as  "competition  is 
healthy,"  "sixteen  heads  are  better  than 
one,"  etc.,  do  not  suffice  for  those  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  in  the  pursuit 
and  support  of  standards  of  excellence, 
administrative  responsibility,  and  the  ra- 
tionale of  feasibility  or  for  the  family  I 
have  just  described.  Perhaps  we  want 
or  need  all  of  those  programs  under  all 
of  these  agencies.  If  we  do,  it  should 
be  planned  with  reasonably  coordinated 
cooperation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  ways  to  achieve 
that  cooperation  and  coordination  will 
come  out  of  the  study  which  will  now  be 
conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Reorganization. 

On  April  25  the  President  submitted 
to  the  Congress  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
3  of  1966  providing  for  reorganization  of 
health  functions  of  the  Department  of 
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Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  As  Is 
normal  the  reorganization  plan  Itself 
tells  us  ver>'  little— only  that  authority 
now  vested  in  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  will  be  transferred 
to  Uie  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  The  details  of  the  reor- 
ganization are  not  available  but  there 
are  indications  that  the  present  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Mental  Health  will  be  sep- 
arated out  of  NIH  iind  established  as  a 
separate  bureau  within  PHS.  This  up- 
grading of  this  function  is  welcome  but 
we  will  want  to  look  carefully  at  its  to- 
tal impact  on  programs  affectmg  the 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped. 

I  join  with  the  P.'-c.sident  in  the  man- 
date he  expressed  In  his  message  on  do- 
mestic health  and  education  on  March 
1.  1966.  that: 

Our  first  concern  must  be  the  efBclent  and 
efTfitlve  administration  of  tlie  Federal  pro- 

k,-r.irnj, 

Mr  Pre.sident  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  RIBICOEF.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  interest  and  applaud 
h;s  analysis  of  the  status  of  Federal  pro- 
K.ams  far  our  handicapped  citizens.  The 
rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  separate 
proi;rams  has  created  vast  Information 
gulf.s  between  Federal  agencies,  their 
State  counterparts,  the  people  who  will 
ultimately  be  the  consumers  of  the  serv- 
ices. But  perhaps  a  more  serious  gulf  Is 
between  the  bureaus  and  divisions  with- 
in Fede*%l  Departmer.t,;. 

I  concur  with  your  suggestion  that  we 
inquire  into  the  role  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies providm-;  services  for  handicapped 
people  I  have  asked  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  to  take  the  lead  in  con- 
ducting this  review.  A  multitude  of 
evidence  confirms  that  such  a  study  could 
prove  tremendously  useful  to  the  Nation. 
I  should  like  to  set  forth  what  I  regard 
as  a  few  additional  guidelines  of  the 
inquiry. 

First.  Its  aim  will  be  to  get  the  signifi- 
cant facts  and  present  them  to  the 
Senate  and  the  Nation,  together  with 
our  judgment  and  conclusions. 

Second.  Our  traditional  procedure  on 
the  subcommittee  has  been  to  learn  and 
set  forth  which  agency  Is  doing  what. 
why.  how,  where,  at  what  cost,  and  vvith 
what  relationship  to  what  other  agencies 
are  doing. 

Third.  We  will  work  very  closely.  I  am 
sure  with  the  able  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  John  W.  Gard- 
ner, who  shares  our  Interest  for  facilitat- 
ing Inter-  and  intra-agency  cooperation. 
Fourth.  We  will  be  interested  in  how 
well  Interagency  mechanisms  are  actu- 
ally working.  It  is  clear  that  Inter- 
agency coordination  is  the  key  to  success 
If  we  are  to  avoid  gaps,  duplication,  and 
fragmentation  of  services.  You  have  al- 
ready Identified  nearly  30  organizational 
entitles  with  considerable  responsibility 
for  these  services.  Our  past  studies  have 
repeatedly  shown  that,  even  with  the  best 
Intentions,  Federal  agencies  face  serious 
difficulties  in  coordination  and  collabora- 
tion, because  of  often  different  orienta- 
tions, approaches,  and  backgrounds. 

Fifth  We  will  want  to  learn  the  areas 
of  interagency  agreement  and  of  later- 
al nry  disagreement,   as  well  as  com- 


parable points  of  agreement  and  dispute 
In  the  vast  private  sector  of  our  society. 

Having  outlined  these  areas,  we  will  be 
in  a  position  to  find  a  sound,  judicious 
road  ahead. 

A  sense  of  overall  perspective  is 
essential.  All  this  will  take  time  and 
resources  and  it  is  to  be  thoroughly  pur- 
sued. We  will  be  evaluating  our  ongoing 
work  to  determine  whether  additional 
resources  will  be  necessary  to  insure  a 
complete  airing  is  developed. 

I  know  under  Senator  Kennedy's 
leadership  the  programs  designed  to  help 
the  handicapped  of  the  Nation  will  be 
improved  and  strengthened. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  cdmmunl- 
cated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Last  year,  I  came  before  the  Congress 
in  an  hour  of  crisis  to  recommend  new 
and  powerful  guarantees  of  the  right  to 
vote. 

Americans  faced  again  the  ancient 
questions : 

Who  shall  take  part  in  the  process  of 
democracy? 

Shall  it  be  only  those  born  with  white 
skins? 

If  a  man's  color  should  not  be  the  sole 
criterion  for  determining  his  right  to 
vote,  how  shall  we  make  sure  that  Ne- 
groes are  not  denied  the  ballot? 

I  asked  the  Congress,  on  that  March 
night  in  1965,  to  strike  down  all  restric- 
tions to  voting  in  all  elections — Federal, 
State,  and  local — which  have  been  used 
to  deny  Negroes  the  right  to  vote. 

Less  than  5  months  after  I  spoke,  the 
Congress  perfected  and  peissed  our  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965. 

I  said  then  that  the  challenge  of  voting 
discrimination  had  been  nothing  less 
than  a  test  of  our  faith  in  democracy. 
Congress  met  that  test.  The  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  reaffirmed  the  equal- 
ity of  man  amd  Government  by  all  the 
people. 

The  fruits  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
and  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  are 
already  Impressively  apparent. 

Discrimination  in  places  of  public  ac- 
commodation— perhaps  the  most  unbear- 
able insult  to  Negro  citizens — has  been 


made  unlawful.  The  mandate  of  that 
law  has  spread  faster  and  more  effective- 
ly than  its  most  optimistic  supporters  be- 
lieved possible. 

Discrimination  In  employment  is  now 
illegal.  Opportunities  closed  to  Negroes 
in  the  past  have  begun  to  open. 

The  discriminatory  use  of  Federal 
funds  has  been  prohibited.  The  effect 
of  that  prohibition — strengthened  by  new 
Federal  procedures — is  now  being  felt  in 
sehools,  hospitals,  welfare  programs  and 
in  many  other  areas  once  blighted  by  ra- 
cial bias. 

The  Community  Relations  Service  has 
helped  to  bring  new  understanding  to 
areas  where  community  tensions  have 
threatened  to  disrupt  peaceful  progress. 
Now  that  the  Service  has  been  integrated 
with  other  civil  rights  facilities  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  is  being  en- 
larged, we  expect  it  to  be  even  more 
effective. 

In  the  5  States  where  voter  discrimina- 
tion was  once  most  severe,  Negro  regis- 
tration has  increased  by  50  percent. 
Voter  registration  by  local  ofiQcials  and 
Federal  examiners  appointed  under  the 
act  has  exceeded  330,000. 

At  the  time  of  the  1964  national  elec- 
tion, less  than  25  percent  of  the  Negro 
citizens  of  voting  age  in  those  5  States 
were  registered  to  vote.  We  expect  that 
by  the  time  of  the  next  elections  in  these 
States  the  figure  will  reach  50  percent. 
It  is  already  over  40  percent. 

This  achievement  serves  to  renew  our 
faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  a  gov- 
ernment in  which  all  freemen  can 
participate.  It  strengthens  our  resolve 
to  extend  the  franchise  to  all  who  are 
eligible. 

For  a  democracy  cannot  be  fully  real- 
ized, when  in  these  5  States  more  than  a 
million  eligible  Negroes  remain  unregis- 
tered. The  challenge  to  them — and  to 
those  in  government  and  private  life  who 
labor  with  them  for  their  just  share  in 
the  electoral  process — is  as  critically  im- 
portant as  the  legislative  need  to  ^  enact 
today's  civil  rights  laws.  The  statutes 
now  on  the  books  have  given  Negro 
Americans  the  key  to  freedom.  Now  it 
must  be  used. 

I 

Once  more  this  year  I  am  asking  the 
Congress  to  join  in  an  attack  on  the 
discrimination  that  still  afflicts  our  land. 

Four  times  in  9-iK^ars  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  have  labored  through 
days  and^nights — through  weeks  and 
months — toward  the  passage  of  civil 
rights  legislation. 

I  was  part  of  each  of  those  efforts.  I 
know  the  fatigue  and  the  triumph  that 
accompanied  them.  Thus  I  do  not  ask 
for  new  laws  lightly. 

Yet  discriminatory  racial  practices  still 
exist  in  many  American  communities. 
They  deny  the  Negro  his  rights  as  a 
citizen.   They  must  be  ended.    • 

I  ask  the  Congress: 

First,  to  reform  our  Federal  criminal 
statutes  to  provide  Negroes  and  all  who 
labor  or  speak  for  racisd  justice  the  pro- 
tection of  stronger  and  more  effective 
criminal  laws  a«fainst  interference  with 
the  exercise  of  long  established  rights. 

Second,  to  establish  detailed  proce- 
dures of  jury  selection  in  Federal  courts 
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so  that  discrimination  may  be  ban- 
ished— and  to  create  forceful  guarantees 
that  State  court  juries  also  will  be 
selected  without  discrimination  of  any 
kind. 

Third,  to  broaden  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's authority  to  bring  suit  for  the  de- 
segregation of  schools  and  public  facil- 
ities— enabling  him  to  commit  the  Gov- 
ernment's legal  resources  where  they  are 
most  critically  needed. 

Fourth,  to  declare  a  national  policy 
against  racial  discrimination  in  the  sale 
or  rental  of  housing,  and  to  create  effec- 
tive remedies  against  that  discrimination 
in  every  part  of  America, 
n 

Perhaps  the  most  evident  threat  to 
civil  rights  In  1966  is  the  danger  that 
recently  secured  rights  may  be  violently 
denied  by  a  relatively  few  racial  fanatics. 

Citizens  who  honor  the  law  and  who 
tolerate  orderly  change — a  majority  in 
every  part  of  the  country — have  been 
shocked  by  attacks  on  innocent  men  and 
women  who  sought  no  more  thsin  justice 
for  all  Americans. 

The  effect  of  that  violence  extends  far 
beyond  individual  victims.  Every  assault 
or  murder  that  goes  unpunished  rein- 
forces the  legacy  of  violence — the  knowl- 
edge that  it  is  dangerous  for  a  Negro  to 
assert  his  rights,  or  even  for  others  to 
stand  up  for  those  rights. 

Our  federal  system  assumes  that  local 
law  enforcement  will  extend  protection 
to  all.  Yet  the  speed  with  which  the 
fanatics  strike  has  made  the  work  of 
prevention  extremely  difficult — even  for 
zealous  local  police  authorities.  In  some 
areas,  local  authorities  have  been  slow  or 
even  unwilling  to  act  against  the  most 
brazen  violence. 

So  It  is  that  new  measures  are  essen- 
tial If  rights  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution to  every  citizen  are  to  be  pro- 
tected. 

Laws  enacted  a  century  ago  to  contain 
racial  terror  and  Klan  violence  are  now 
clearly  inadequate.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  statutes  requires  proof 
not  simply  of  an  act  violating  a  person's 
civil  rights.  It  also  requires  the  often- 
difficult  showing  of  specific  intent  to  do 
so  and  proof  of  a  conspiracy. 

Further,  no  matter  how  brutal  the 
crime  and  no  matter  what  the  motive  of 
the  criminal.  It  is  possible  that  the  courts 
will  conclude  that  some  degree  of  in- 
volvement by  local  officials  may  well  be 
required  by  these  ancient  statutes. 

And,  finally,  though  offenses  may  range 
from  threats  to  murders  only  a  single 
set  of  penalties  is  provided,  and  those 
may  be  Inadequate  to  suit  the  gravity  of 
the  crime. 

Law  enforcement  authority  so  restrict- 
ed cannot  be  effective.  And  If  that  au- 
thority Is  lacking,  so  is  justice.  What 
gain  is  there  for  either  conscience  or 
country  if  we  proudly  affirm  human 
rights  and  then  permit  those  rights  to  be 
swept  aside  by  lawless  fanatics? 

Accordingly,  today  I  propose  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  make  our  au- 
thority against  civil  rights  violence  clear 
and  sure.  The  legislation  I  offer  is  de- 
signed to  prohibit  any  interference  with 
the  exercise  of  fundamental  rights  by 
threats  or  foroe,  by  any  person — whether 


as   an   individual   or   in   a   group   and 
whether  privately  or  officially. 

The  measure  enumerates  these  rights, 
including  voting,  education,  housing,  em- 
ployment, jury  service,  and  travel.  And 
it  provides  for  graduated  penalties,  per- 
mitting our  courts  to  make  appropriate 
responses  to  differing  degrees  of  Inter- 
ference or  Intimidation. 

Further,  we  shall  ask  for  an  expansion 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
specifically  to  permit  it  to  increase  Its 
effective  role  in  the  enforcement  of  civil 
rights  laws. 

At  times  in  the  recent  past,  as  many 
as  one-third  of  the  Bureau's  agents  have 
been  assigned  to  the  investigation  of  civil 
rights  matters.  The  number  of  civil 
rights  complaints  the  Bureau  Investi- 
gated In  the  last  fiscal  year  was  143  per- 
cent more  than  the  figure  for  1961. 
These  responsibilities  place  a  heavy  bur- 
den on  the  Bureau's  field  staff. 

On  the  advice  of  Attorney  General 
Katzenbach  and  FBI  Director  Hoover,  I 
recommend  that  Congress  authorize  an 
appropriation  providing  for  another  100 
FBI  agents  and  additional  supporting 
personnel — to  strengthen  our  capacity  to 
deal  with  civil  rights  crimes. 

In  every  city  and  town  and  rural  com- 
munity, law-abiding  men  and  women  and 
women  must  look  for  protection  primar- 
ily to  improved  local  law  enforcement. 
But  the  Federal  Government  has  its  re- 
sponsibilties  to  see  that  Federal  rights 
are  secured  and  their  transgressors 
brought  to  justice. 

We  shall  meet  these  responsibilities, 
in 

The  fabric  of  law  enforcement  ex- 
tends from  the  police  patrol  to  trial  and 
correction.  Racial  discrimination  in  siny 
part  of  this  fabric  can  spoil  the  rest. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  Impwve  our  in- 
vestigative resources.  It  Is  necessary 
that  we  strengthen  Federal  authority 
against  interference  with  basic  rights 
and  impose  meaningful  sanctions  on 
those  who  violate  them , 

Yet  If  we  go  only  this  far — &n6  permit 
racial  dlscrimlnaton  to  corrupt  the  selec- 
tion on  Juries — we  shall  leave  at  the  cen- 
ter of  our  legal  system  a  potential  lor  in- 
justice that  mocks  our  hopes  for  a  great 
and  just  society. 

Trial  by  a  freely  selected  jiur  of  one's 
peers  Is  not  a  new  right.  It  has  Its 
roots  In  the  Magiia  Carta.  Blackstone 
described  It  as  the  "grand  bulwark"  of 
man's  liberties. 

Yet  we  have  been  reminded  in  recent 
months  that  In  many  areas  the  ex- 
clusion of  niinority  groups  from  jury 
service  remains  systematic  and  complete. 

Denying  jury  service  to  any  group  de- 
prives it  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
precious  privileges  and  duties  of  free- 
men. It  is  not  only  the  excluded  group 
which  suffers.  Courts  are  denied  the 
justice  that  flows  from  impartial  juries 
selected  from  a  cross  section  of  the  com- 
munity. The  people's  confidence  in  jus- 
tice is  eroded. 

Jury  discrimirxation  takes  many  forms. 
open  and  subtle,  intentional  and  inad- 
vertent : 

Many  jury  officials  may  compile  their 
basic  list  of  potential  jurors  from  mem- 


bership lists,  clubs,  and  civic  organiza- 
tions that  tend  to  exclude  minority 
groups. 

Some  State  laws  require  jury  officials 
to  make  highly  subjective  Judgments  of 
a  juror's  "integrity,  good  character,  and 
sound  judgment." 

Even  when  the  list  of  qualified  jurors 
has  been  fairly  complied,  officials  In  many 
areas  are  still  free  to  exclude  a  particular 
class  of  citizens  arbitrarily  when  they 
make  assigrunents  to  particular  juries. 

None  of  today's  civil  rights  laws  gives 
sufficient  protection  against  these  prac- 
tices. 

An  1875  statute  makes  it  a  Federal 
crime  for  officials  in  either  Federal  or 
State  courts  to  exclude  jurors  because 
of  their  race  But  criminal  sanctions  op- 
erate only  upon  individuals — not  upon 
an  entire  system. 

■What  is  required  Is  not  the  punish- 
ment of  individuals.  It  is  the  restora- 
tion of  integrity  in  the  system  itself. 

The  time  has  come  for  new  legislation 
redeeming  the  promise  made  to  every 
American:  a  fair  trial  by  a  Jury  of  his 
peers. 

I  recommend  legislation  stating  ex- 
plicitly for  all  our  coui'ts  that  the  right 
to  serve  on  grand  or  petit  juries  shall 
not  be  denied  on  the  basis  of  race  or 
color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin,  or 
economic  status. 

For  Federal  courts,  the  legislation  will 
carefully  prescribe  each  step  of  the  jury 
selection  process. 

In  State  courts,  the  Attorney  General 
and  private  citizens  will  be  empowered 
to  sue  wherever  discrimination  in  Jury 
selection  exists.  Federal  courts  will 
have  broad  authority  to  grant  relief. 

IV 

Ten  years  after  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  declared  racial  segre- 
gation in  public  schools  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional, the  Congress  found  It  necessary 
to  give  new  force  to  the  Court's  decision. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  provided 
that  all  programs  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance — including  public 
education — must  be  administered  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis.  The  act  called 
for  withdrawal  of  funds  where  discrimi- 
nation remained.  It  also  gave  the  At- 
torney General  authority  to  file  and  in- 
tervene In  suits  to  desegregate  schools. 

Enforcement  of  the  1964  act  has 
brought  more  progress  in  real  integra- 
tion In  1  year  than  In  all  the  preceding 
9  years. 

■While  there  are  still  far  too  few  Negro 
children  in  desegregated  classrooms,  the 
number  has  multiplied  several  times.  It 
must  and  will  grow  substantially  again 
in  the  fall. 

In  providing  financial  tissistance,  this 
administration  has  insisted  on  an  end 
to  discrimination.  But  whether  or  not 
our  assistance  is  accepted,  the  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution  must  still  be 
met.  Segregated  schools  are  still  Illegal. 
The  law  of  the  land  must  be  and  will  be 
upheld. 

Thus  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
Insisted,  in  more  than  40  school  suits 
under  the  1964  act,  that  whether  or  not 
school  boards  receive  financial  assist- 
ance, desegregation  must  proceed. 
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Despite"  markpd  trains  of  the  last  2 
years,  the  fact  rpmains  that  today — 12 
years  after  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
on  segreeatlon  in  schools— only  1  In  13 
Negro  schoolchildren  In  the  South  at- 
tends classes  with  white  children. 

Tvvo  amendments  to  the  1964  act  are 
nef'dpd  to  strentrthen  the  camp>algn 
aeainst  racial  discrimination  In  the 
schools. 

One  would  enlarce  the  Attorney  Qen- 
eral's  initiative  under  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

That  act  authorized  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  file  suit5  to  help  communities 
where  s^%'erp  local  pressure  and  the  pov- 
er*v  of  a^erieved  citizens  m.ade  private 
suits  impossible  Yet  this  authorization 
was  q'jaliflpd  by  the  requirement  that  the 
Attorney  General  first  receive  a  com- 
plaint from  a  parent  unable  to  sue  on  his 
own  before  thf  Government's  legal  re- 
sources could  be  brought  to  bear. 

Although  the  Attornev  General  can 
move  dirfH:tly  against  discrimination  in 
voting.  In  employment,  or  in  public  ac- 
commodations, with  respect  to  school 
dl.scrlmlnatlon  he  must  first  receive  a 
'.■omplalnt  before  acting.  In  communi- 
ties where  the  atmosphere  of  Intimida- 
tion and  Ignorance  of  the  law's  protec- 
tion Is  mast  severe,  the  filing  of  a  com- 
plaint is  most  unlikely 

Thus  where  the  need  of  the  Attorney 
Oei-nmls  intervention  Is  the  greatest, 
his  help  Is  least  likely  to  become  avail- 
able 

Accordingly.  I  propose  that  the  act  be 
amended  to  allow  the  Attorney  General 
to  f.lp  suit  directly,  without  waiting  for 
a  complaint,  against  discrimination  In 
public  schools  or  public  facilities. 

Thf  second  amendment  would  give  the 
Attornev  General  the  tools  to  deal  with 
interference  against  voluntary  school  de- 
segregation— the  same  tools  that  he  now 
has  when  school  deseereeation  comes 
under  a  court  order 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960  Included 
provisions  to  protect  court-ordered  de- 
segregation from  interference  These 
p-ovlslons  were  reawinablv  adequate 
when  the  desegregation  of  difficult  areas 
was  beeun  under  court  order 

But  today,  principally  because  of  wide 
acceptance  of  the  Ofllce  of  Education's 
desegregation  standards,  mnny  school 
districts  are  desegregatine  for  the  first 
time  without  the  direct  compulsion  of 
court  orders 

This  is  a  hopeful  sign— and  one  that 
imposes  a  new  obligation  on  the  Gov- 
ernment 'We  must  provide  adequate  as- 
surances against  Interference  to  parents 
and  children  eager  to  desegregate  schools, 
ar.d  to  people  siding  with  and  encourag- 
ing them  m  the  exercise  of  their  rights. 

The  cruninal  legislation  I  have  already 
described  dealing  with  intimidation 
would  apply  to  any  violent  obstruction  of 
school  desegregation.  But  I  also  recom- 
mend civil  injunctive  procedures  against 
violence,  threats  of  violence  or  any  other 
Interference  with  school  desegregation 

V 

The  day  has  long  since  passed  when 
problems  of  race  In  America  could  be 
identified  with  only  one  section  of  the 
country.     The  social  and  economic  t*>ll 


exacted  by  discrimination  In  employment 
for  example,  Is  felt  in  all  sections. 

The  Federal  Government  has  worked 
strenuously  to  bring  leadership  to  a  na- 
tional efTort  against  such  discrimination 
through  the  President's  Committee  on 
EqTial  EmplojTnent  Opportimlty,  plans 
for  progress  with  Industry,  and  establish- 
ment of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  under  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

Other  specific  legislative  steps  can  now 
be  taken  to  bolster  this  eflort.  The  first 
year's  experience  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportimlty  Commission  suggests 
tliat  It  should  be  endowed  with  enforce- 
ment power  and  tliat  its  coverage  should 
be  broadened. 

Proposals  focussing  on  these  purposes 
are  already  before  the  Congress.  I  urge 
that  these  needs  be  given  the  fullest  leg- 
islative consideration,  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate complete  action  on  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  yesterday. 

Freedom  from  discrimination  Is  not 
enough.  There  must  be  freedom  from 
the  disadvantage  that  200  years  of  dis- 
crimination helped  create.  There  must 
be  freedMn  of  opportunity,  freedom  to 
work.  ^ 

■We  look  to  those  at  the  White  House 
Civil  Rights  Conference  this  June  and  to 
private  employers  across  America  to  help 
us  find  new  ways  to  match  the  Nation's 
promise  of  civil  rights  by  the  fact  of 
civil  results — in  full  and  equal  employ- 
ment opportimlty. 

VI 

We  undertake  to  expand  and  reform 
the  civil  rights  laws  this  year  with  the 
clear  understanding  that  legal  reforms 
can  be  counted  only  a  small  part  of  a 
national  program  for  the  Negro  Amer- 
ican. 

We  know  that  the  more  Important 
challenges  of  racial  Inequality  today  are 
emphatically  national. 

Negro  ghettos  indict  our  cities  North 
and  South,  from  coast  to  coast.  Hope  of 
cutting  back  the  severe  imemplojonent 
rate  among  Negioes  is  tied  directly  to  the 
expansion  of  our  national  economy. 
And  the  ultimate  need  In  human  terms — 
of  a  more  generous  Idea  of  brotherhood 
and  a  more  responsible  conception  of 
equality — are  part  of  the  unfinished 
business  in  every  State. 

The  time  has  passed  when  we  could 
realistically  deal  effectively  with  racial 
problems  by  the  passage  of  what  could 
be  strictly  defined  as  civil  rights  laws. 

In  fact  the  most  disturbing  current 
measures  of  the  impact  of  discrimina- 
tion are  economic  facts  that  cover  the 
entire  Nation: 

Nonwhite  Americans  constitute  only 
11  percent  of  the  national  labor  force, 
but  they  make  up  20  percent  of  the  un- 
employed. They  take  home  less  thsm  7 
percent  of  the  total  personal  income  of 
all  Americans. 

One-fifth  of  the  entire  population  lives 
In  poverty.  One-half  of  nonwhite  Amer- 
icans live  in  poverty. 

In  junior  high  schools  across  the  coun- 
try. 12  percent  of  white  children  are  In 
school  grades  below  their  age  level — 
compared  to  30  percent  of  Negro  chil- 
dren. 


Poor  housing,  unemployment  and  pov- 
erty, while  they  affect  racial  minorities 
particularly,  will  not  be  defeated  by  new 
civil  rights  laws.  Thus,  the  programs 
that  Congress  has  adopted  go  far  beyond 
the  vindication  of  civil  rights. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  will  enrich  the  quality 
of  our  public  schools. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1965  will  provide 
part  of  the  decent  low-  and  middle- 
Income  hoiising  our  cities  desperately 
need.  Beyond  this,  ad(H>tion  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  Act  this  year  will 
launch  a  major  attack  on  the  blight  of 
urban  ghettos. 

Amendments  to  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  adopted  in  1965 
will  help  unskilled  Negroes,  as  well  as 
whites,  prepare  for  a  role  in  the  econ- 
omies of  today  and  tomorrow. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1965 — the  Antipoverty  Act — is  reaching 
out  with  new  hope  for  the  disadvan- 
taged— for  those  preschool  children, 
teenagers,  and  older  men  and  women 
who  have  never  before  had  cause  to 
hope. 

We  do  not  call  any.  of  these  "civil 
rights  programs."  Nevertheless,  they 
are  crucial,  and  perhaps  decisive  ele- 
ments In  the  Negro  American's  long 
struggle  for  a  fair  chance  in  life. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  problems 
we  are  struggling  with  form  a  compli- 
cated chain  of  discrimination  and  lost 
opportunities.  Employment  is  often  de- 
pendent on  education,  education  on 
neighborhood-schools  and  housing,  hous- 
ing on  income,  and  income  on  employ- 
ment. We  have  learned  by  now  the  folly 
of  looking  for  any  single  crucial  link  in 
the  chain  that  binds  the  ghetto. 

Ail  the  links-^poverty,  lack  of  educa- 
tion, underemployment  and  now  dis- 
crimlruition,  in  housing — must  be  at- 
tacked together.  If  we  are  to  include  the 
Negro  in  our  society,  we  must  do  more 
than  give  him  the  education  he  needs  to 
obtain  a  job  and  a  fair  chance  for  useful 
work. 

We  must  give  the  Negro  the  right  to 
live  in  freedom  amang  his  fellow  Amer- 
icans. 

I  ask  the  Congress  to  enact  the  first 
effective  Federal  law  against  discrimi- 
nation in  the  sale  and  rental  of  housing. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress 
to  declare  resoundingly  that  discrimina- 
tion in  housing  and  all  the  evils  it  breeds 
are  a  denial  of  justice  and  a  threat  to 
the  development  of  our  growing  urban 
areas. 

The  time  has  come  to  combat  unrea- 
soning restrictions  on  any  family's  free- 
dom to  live  in  the  home  and  the  neigh- 
borhood of  its  choice. 

This  year  marks  the  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  first  statute  enacted  by 
the  Congress  in  an  attempt  to  deal  with 
discrimination  in  housing.    It  reads: 

All  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
the  same  right.  In  every  State  and  territory, 
as  is  enjoyed  by  white  citizens  thereof  to 
Inherit,  purchase,  lease,  sell.  hold,  and  con- 
vey real  and  personal  property. 

For  100  years  this  law  has  reflected  an 
Ideal  favoring  quality  of  housing  oppor- 
tunity. Acting  under  this  statute  and 
the     14th    amendment,    the    Supreme 
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Court  has  invalidated  State  and  local 
laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of  houses  to 
Negroes.  It  has  prohibited  the  enforce- 
ment of  racially  restrictive  covenants.  It 
has  struck  down  State  legislation  impos- 
ing undue  burdens  upon  minority  groups 
with  respect  to  real  estate  transactions. 
There  is  nothing  novel  about  the  con- 
gressional concern  with  housing  that  I 
now  ask  you  to  expand.  Programs  en- 
acted by  Congress  have,  for  more  than 
three  decades,  stimulated  the  develop- 
ment of  private  housing,  and  directly 
financed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pub- 
lic housing  units. 

The  historic  Housing  Act  of  1949  pro- 
claimed a  national  goal  for  the  first  time : 
'a  decent  home  and  suitable  living  en- 
vironment for  every  American  family." 
The    great    boom    in    housing    con- 
struction since  the  Second  World  War  is, 
in  large  part,  attributable  to  congres- 
sional action  to  carry  out  this  objective. 
Yet   not    enough   has   been   done    to 
guarantee  that  all  Americans  shall  bene- 
fit from  the  expanding  housing  market 
Congress  has  made  possible. 

Executive  Order  No.  11063,  signed  by 
President  Kennedy  on  November  20, 
1962,  prohibited  housing  discrimination 
where  Federal  Housing  Administration 
and  Veterans'  Administration  insurance 
programs  are  involved.  That  Execu- 
tive order  clearly  expressed  the  commit- 
ment of  the  executive  branch  to  the 
battle  against  housing  discrimination. 
But  that  order,  and  all  the  amend- 
ments that  could  validly  be  added  to  it, 
are  inevitably  restricted  to  those  ele- 
ments of  the  housing  problem  which  are 
under  direct  Executive  authority. 

Our  responsibility  is  to  deal  with  dis- 
crimination directly  at  the  point  of  sale 
or  refusal,  as  well  as  indirectly  through 
financing.  Our  need  Is  to  reach  dis- 
crimination practiced  by  financial  Insti- 
tutions operating  outside  the  FHA  and 
■VA  Insiu-ance  programs,  and  not  other- 
wise regulated  by  the  Government. 

Our  task  is  to  end  discrimination  in 
all  housing,  old  and  new — not  simply  in 
the  new  housing  covered  by  the  Execu- 
tive order. 

I  propose  legislation  that  is  constitu- 
tional in  design,  comprehensive  in  scope, 
and  firm  in  enforcement.  It  will  cover 
the  sale,  rental,  and  financing  of  all 
dwelling  units.  It  will  prohibit  discrim- 
ination, on  either  racial  or  religious 
grounds,  by  owners,  brokers,  and  lending 
corporations  in  their  housing  commit- 
ments. 

Under  this  legislation,  private  indi- 
viduals could  sue  in  either  State  or  Fed- 
eral courts  to  block  discrimination. 

The  Attorney  General  would  be  em- 
powered to  sue  directly  for  appropriate 
relief,  wherever  he  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  a  pattern  of  discrimina- 
tion exists. 

The  legislation  would  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  make  factual  studies,  and  to  give 
technical  assistance  to  the  Community 
Relations  Service  and  all  other  public 
and  private  organizations  working  to 
eliminate  discriminatory  housing  pat- 
terns. 

The  bin  I  am  submitting  to  the  Con- 
gress this  year  would  leave  in  effect  the 
many  State  laws  that  have  preceded  the 


^Federal  Government  in  the  field  of  fair 
housing.  We  would  hope  to  enact  a  law 
that  will  not  only  open  the  fight  ag&inst 
discrimination  where  there  are  no  State 
laws  against  it,  but  also  strengthen  the 
enforcement  efforts  of  States  which  have 
fair  housing  programs  now. 

The  ghettos  of  our  major  cities — north 
and  south,  from  coast  to  coast — repre- 
sent fully  as  severe  a  denial  of  freedom 
and  the  fruits  of  American  citizenship 
as  more  obvious  injustices.  As  long  as 
the  color  of  a  man's  skin  determines  his 
choice  of  housing,  no  investment  in  the 
physical  rebuilding  of  our  cities  will  free 
men  and  women  living  there. 

The  fair  housing  law  I  propose  this 
year  is  an  essential  part  of  our  attempt  to 
rejuvenate  and  liberate  America's  grow- 
ing urban  areas — and  more  importantly, 
to  expand  the  liberty  of  all  the  people 
living  in  them. 

A  nation  that  aspires  to  greatness  can- 
not be  a  divided  nation — with  whites  and 
Negroes  entrenched  behind  barriers  of 
mutual  suspicion  and  fear. 

It  cannot  tolerate  overcrowded  ghetto 
schools,  producing  new  thousands  of  Ill- 
trained  citizens  for  whom  the  whole 
community  must  be  responsible;  rising 
health  hazards  and  crime  raties  in  the 
ghettos'  ugly  streets  and  homes,  the  fail- 
ure of  expensive  social  programs,  such 
as  urban  renewal,  where  there  is  no  way 
out  and  up  for  Negro  residents. 

The  truly  insufferable  cost  of  imprison- 
ing the  Negro  in  the  slums  is  borne  by 
our  national  conscience. 

When  we  restrict  the  Negroes'  free- 
dom, inescapably  we  restrict  a  part  of  our 
own. 

Negro  Americans  comprise  22  percent 
of  the  enlisted  men  in  our  Army  combat 
units  in  Vietnam — and  22  percent  of 
those  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  battle 
there.  We  fall  victim  to  a  profound 
hypocrisy  when  we  say  that  they  caimot 
buy  or  rent  dwellings  among  citizens  they 
fight  to  save. 

vn 

No  civil  rights  sict.  however  historic, 
will  be  final.  We  would  look  in  vain  for 
one  definitive  solution  to  an  injustice  as 
old  as  the  Nation  itself — an  injustice  that 
leaves  no  section  of  the  country  and  no 
level  of  American  life  unstained.  This 
administration  has  pledged  that  as  long 
as  racial  discrimination  denies  oppor- 
tunity and  equal  rights  in  America,  we 
will  honor  our  constitutional  and  moral 
responsibility  to  restore  the  balance  of 
justice. 

Yet  no  amount  of  legislation,  no  degree 
of  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Government,  can  by  Itself  bring 
equal  opportunity  and  achievement  to 
Negro  Americans.  It  must  l>e  joined  by 
a  massive  effort  on  the  part  of  the  States 
and  local  governments,  of  Industry,  and 
of  all  citizens,  white  and  Negro. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Negro 
Americans  in  every  part  of  the  country 
are  making  that  effort  now.  They  know 
that  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
follow  Inevitatily  from  the  achievement 
of  civil  rights  and  economic  opportunity. 

They  know  that  an  obligation  lies  be- 
fore them,  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
Improved  education  and  training  that  is 
now  becoming  available  to  them — in  the 


public  schools,  in  vocational  training.  In 
the  universities. 

They  know  that  it  is  their  task  to  lead 
others  in  the  quest  for  achievement  and 
social  justice — to  inspire  them  with  con- 
fidence, with  perseverance,  with  the 
mutual  forbearance  on  which  our 
democracy  depends, 
vm 

We  are  engaged  in  a  great  adventure — 
as  great  as  that  of  the  last  century,  when 
our  fathers  marched  to  the  western 
frontier.  Our  frontier  today  is  of  human 
beings,  not  of  land. 

If  we  are  able  to  open  that  frontier,  to 
free  each  child  to  become  the  best  that 
is  in  him  to  become,  our  reward — both 
spiritual  and  material — will  exceed  any 
that  we  gained  a  century  ago  through 
territorial  expansion. 

■Whether  we  shall  succeed  in  an  issue 
that  rests  in  the  heart  of  every  American. 
It  rests  in  the  determination  of  Negro 
Americans  to  use  the  opportunities  for 
orderly  progress  that  are  now  becom- 
ing—at  last — a  reality  in  their  lives.  It 
rests  in  our  common  willingness  to  ex- 
pand those  opportunities  in  the  years 
ahead. 

That  issue  can  and  will  be  decided  in 
only  one  way.    For  we  have  not  come 
this  far  to  fail  within  sight  of  our  goal. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  April  28, 1966. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Bayh,  Burdick, 
Case,  Clark,  Dodd,  Douglas,  Pong. 
Hartke,  Inouye,  Javits,  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts,  Kenitedy  of  New  York, 
Long  of  Missouri,  Mondale,  Nelsoh, 
Proxmire,  Scott,  Tydings,  and  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  President's  civil  rights 
message. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  HART.     I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
moment  I  reserve  my  right  to  object  to 
the  introduction  of  the  bill  out  of  order. 
Do  I  still  have  that  right  to  object  when 
the  Senator  has  finished  with  his  re- 
marks? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  have  that  right  until  the  bill 
has  been  introduced. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
remaining  for  Congress  to  complete  ac- 
tion this  session  on  the  proposed  Cl'vU 
Rights  Act  of  1966  is  short.  But  I  am 
confident  that  with  expeditious  sched- 
uling of  hearings  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  together  with  similar  action 
In  the  House,  this  bill  can  be  ready  for 
action  in  both  Houses  before  Congress 
adjourns. 

There  are  many  who  counsel  that  we 
should  now  have  a  pause  in  civil  rights 
legislation.  This  is  not,  in  my  opinion, 
wise  counsel.  Delivering  on  the  guar- 
antee of  equal  opportunity  for  all  citizens 
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must  not  be  an  on  again,  oflf  again  effort. 
As  long  as  human  rights  are  denied  or 
abrid^jed   anywhere  in  the  Nation,  our 

obligation  remains  clear. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  and  the 
explanation  of  the  bill  contained  in  the 
letter  of  the  Attorney  General  to  the  Vice 
President  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  obiect  to  the  Introduction  of 
the  bill  out  of  order,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  second  reading  of  the 
bii!  come  up  on  T^aesday.  when  the  Sen- 
ate commences  its  session  instead  of  on 
Monday,  as  would  be  the  usual  practice, 
and   that  the  first  reading   be  had  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection"^  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President,  do  I  un- 
derstand that  the  unanimous-consent 
-request  now  fixes  Tuesday  as  the  day 
.upon  which  the  second  reading  will  come 
up? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  bill  will  be  received:  and,  without 
objection,  the  bill  and  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Ricorb. 

The  bill  iS.  3296  >  to  assure  nondis- 
crimination in  Federal  and  State  Jury 
selection  and  service,  to  facilitate  the  de- 
seKrcgation  of  public  education  and  other 
public  facilities,  to  provide  judicial  re- 
lief against  discriminatory  housing  prac- 
tices, to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain 
acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hart 
'for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
r(:>celved,  read  the  first  time  by  its  title, 
and  ordered  t<j  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
aa  follows 

S  3296 

P>-  H  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rr-p'earntaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
Amf-ira  ;n  Congress  assembled.  That  thl« 
AcK  .Tiav  be  cited  as  the  "CtvU  Rtghta  Act  Of 
1966". 

Sec  101  The  analysis  and  sectlona  1861 
and  1863  through  1869  of  Chapter  121  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  are  amended  to  read 
u  follows: 

"Chapter  121 — Juries;  trial  by  jury 
"Sec 
"1861,   Deciarauon   of  Policy. 

1862  Discnminailon  Prohibited. 

1863  J'.iry   Commission. 

1864  Master  Jury  Wlieel. 

1865  Dr!i-*-lnkj   of   Names   from  the  Master 

Jury    Wheel 

1866  QuiiUflcatlous  for  Jury  Service. 

1867  Challenging   Compliance   with  Selec- 

tion Procedures 

18(58    Mamienauce  and  Inspection  of  Rec- 
ords, 

1R6&    Exc:',i?lon  from  Jury  Service. 

1870  Deflnltlons. 

1871  Pees. 

1872  Exemptions 

1873  ChaUenges. 

1874  Lssues  of  fact.  In  Supreme  Coiirt, 

1875.  Admiralty  and  m»aritime  cases. 

1876.  .\ctions  on  bonds  and  specialties. 

"I  1861.  DscLAa.\TioN   OP  Policy. 

"It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
all  qualified  persons  shall  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  serve  on  grand  and  petit  Jtirles  In  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  and  shall 
have  an  obligation  to  serve  as  jurors  when 
•umm.jneri  for  that  purpose 


"5  1862.  Discrimination  Pbohibited. 

"No  person  or  class  of  persons  shall  be  de- 
nied the  right  to  serve  on  grand  and  petit 
Juries  In  the  lilstrlct  courts  of  the  tJnited 
States  on  account  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
national  origin,  at  economic  status. 
"j  1863.  JuBY  Commission. 

"(a)  There  shall  be  a  Jury  commission  for 
each  district  court  of  the  United  States  com- 
posed of  the  clerk  of  the  coxirt  and  a  citizen 
appointed  by  the  court  as  a  Jury  commis- 
sioner: Provided,  that  the  court  may  estab- 
lish a  separate  Jury  commission  for  one  or 
more  divisions  of  the  Judicial  district  by  ap- 
pointing an  additional  citizen  as  a  Jury  com- 
missioner to  Beiye  with  the  clerk  for  such 
division  or  divisions.  The  Jury  commissioner 
shall  during  his  tenure  in  office  reside  In  the 
Judicial  district  or  division  for  which  ap- 
pointed, shall  not  belong  to  the  same  poli- 
tical party  as  the  clerk  serving  with  him.  and 
shall  receive  $16  per  day  for  each  day  neces- 
sarily employed  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties. 

"(b)  In  the  performance  of  Its  duties,  the 
Jury  commission  shall  act  under  the  direc- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  Chief  Judge  of 
the  district! 
"S  1864.  Master  JxTKT  Wrxxl. 

"(a)  Each  Jury  commission  shall  maintain 
a  master  Jury  wheel  and  shall  place  In  the 
master  wheel  ntunes  selected  at  random  from 
the  voter  registration  lists  of  persons  residing 
in  the  Judicial  district  or  division  it  serves: 
Provided,  That  the  Judicial  council  of  the 
circuit,  with  such  advice  as  the  Chief  Judge 
of  the  district  may  offer,  shall  prescribe  some 
other  source  or  sources  of  names  for  the 
master  wheel  In  addition  to  the  voter  regis- 
tration lists  where  necessary,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  council,  to  protect  the  rights  se- 
cured by  section  1862  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Jury  commission  shall  place  In 
the  master  wheel  the  names  of  at  least  one 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  persons 
listed  on  the  voter  registration  lists  for  the 
district  or  division  (or.  If  sources  In  addition 
to  voter  registration  lists  have  been  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  subsection  (a) ,  at  least 
one  percent  of  the  total  number  of  persons 
of  voting  age  residing  In  the  district  or  di- 
vision according  to  the  most  recent  Decen- 
nial Census)  :  Provided,  That  In  no  event 
shall  the  Jury  commlslson  place  In  the  mas- 
ter wheel  the  names  of  fewer  than  2,000 
persons. 

"(c)  The  Chief  Judge  of  the  district  shall 
prescribe,  by  rule,  definite  and  certain  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  by  the  Jury  commis- 
sion In  making  the  random  selection  of 
names  required  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section. 

"(d)  State,  local,  and  Federal  officials  hav- 
ing custody,  possession,  or  control  of  voter 
'registration  lists  or  other  appropriate  rec- 
ords shall  make  such  lists  and  records  avail- 
able to  the  Jury  commission  for  Inspection, 
reproduction,  and  coping  at  all  reasonable 
times  as  the  commission  may  deem  necessary 
and  proper  for  the  performance  of  Its  duties 
under  this  title.  The  district  covirts  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  upon  application  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  compel  cc»npliance  with 
this  subsection  by  appropriate  process. 

"(e)  The  master  Jury  wheel  shall  contain 
names  of  persons  residing  In  all  counties, 
parishes  or  similar  ptoUtlcal  subdivisions 
within  the  Judicial  district  or  division. 

"(f)  The  Jury  commission  shall  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  (1)  from  time  to 
time,  as  necessary,  place  additional  names 
in  the  master  wheel  and  (2)  between  No- 
vember 15  and  December  31  of  each  even- 
numbered  year  empty  and  refill  the  master 
wheel. 

"}  1805.  DRAwnrc  or  Naicks  fkom  trk  Mas- 
ter JTTRT  Whxkl. 

"(a)  Prom  time  to  time  as  necessary  the 
Jury  commission  shall  publlclly  draw  from 
the  master  Jury  wheel  the  names  of  as  many 


persons  as  may  be  required  for  Jury  service, 
prepare  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  names 
drawn,  which  list  shall  not  be  disclosed  to 
any  ijerson  except  pursuant  to  sections  1867 
and  1868  of  this  title  and  summon  by  certi- 
fied mall  the  persons  whose  names  are  drawn. 
Each  person  whose  name  Is  drawn,  unless  he 
claims  exemption  from  Jury  service  pursuant 
to  section  1872  of  this  title  and  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  shall  appear  before  the 
clerk  and  fill  out  a  Jvu-or  qualification  form 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Administrative  OfBce 
of  the  United  States  Courts  In  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  General.  The  form  shall 
elicit  his  name,  address,  age,  sex,  education, 
race,  religion,  occupation,  and  citizenship 
and  whether  he  has  any  physical  or  mental 
infirmity,  is  able  to  read,  write,  speak,  and 
understand  the  English  language,  and  has 
been  convicted  In  any  state  or  Federal  court 
of  record  of  a  crime  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  more  than  one  year  and  has  not 
had  his  civil  rights  restored  by  pardon  or 
amnesty.  The  clerk  shall  examine  the  form 
to  determine  whether  It  is  filled  out  com- 
pletely and  respwnslvely  and  shall  call  any 
omissions  or  apparent  errors  to  the  attention 
of  such  person  who  shall  make  such  cor- 
rections or  additions  as  may  be  necessary. 
If  any  person  summoned  is  unable  to  fill  out 
the  form,  the  clerk  shall  do  It  for  him  and 
Indicate  on  the  form  the  fact  that  he  has 
done  so  and  the  reason.  E^xcept  as  provided 
In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  any  person 
summoned  who  faUs  to  appear  as  directed 
shall  be  ordered  by  the  court  forthwith  to 
appear  and  show  cause  for  his  failure  to 
comply  with'  the  summons.  Any  person  who 
fails  to  appear  pursuant  to  such  order  or 
who  falls  to  show  good  cause  for  noncom- 
pliance with  the  stimmons  may  be  fined 
not  more  than  $100  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  three  days,  or  both. 

"(b)  Any  person  summoned  who  is  ex- 
empt from  Jury  service  pursuant  to  section 
1872  of  this  title  may  state  the  basis  for  his 
exemption  In  the  space  provided  on  the  sum- 
mons and  return  the  svunmons  duly  signed 
to  the  clerk  by  mail.  Any  pwrson  who  will- 
fully mlspresents  his  exemption  from  Jury 
service  on  a  summons  may  be  fined  not  more 
than  $100  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  three 
days,  or  both. 

"5  1866.  QuALiPiCATioNS    yoR    Jury    Service. 

"(a)  The  Jury  commission  shall  determine 
solely  on  the  basis  of  Information  provided 
on  the  Juror  qualification  form  or  the  re- 
tvimed  summons  whether  a  person  is  quali- 
fied for  or  exempt  from  Jury  service:  Pro- 
vided, that  such  deitermlnatlon  shall  be  made 
by  the  court  if  other  objective  evidence  ob- 
tained by  the  Jury  commission  Indicates 
that  a  person  Is  not  qualified  pursuant  to 
subparagraphs  (1),  (3).  or  (4)  of  subsection 
(b)  hereof.  The  Jury  commission  shall  en- 
ter such  determination  In  the  space  provided 
on  the  Juror  qualification  form  and  the 
alphabetical  list  of  names  drawn  from  the 
master  Jury  wheel.  If  a  person  did  not  ap- 
pear in  response  to  a  summons,  such  fact 
shall  be  noted  on  said  list.  Whenever  a  per- 
son Is  determined  to  be  not  qualified  ioi  Jury 
service,  the  Jury  commission  shall  note  on 
the  space  provided  on  the  Juror  qualifica- 
tion form  the  specific  ground  of  disqualifica- 
tion. 

"(b)  In  ma^ng  such  determination  the 
Jury  comml88l(^^  shall  deem  any  person 
qualified  to  serv^on  grand  and  petit  Juries 
in  the  district  court  unless  he — 

"(l)ls  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
21  years  old  who  has  resided  for  a  period  of 
one  year  within  the  Judicial  district; 

"(2)  Is  unable  to  read,  write,  speak,  and 
understand  the  English  language: 

"(8)  Is  Incapable,  by  reason  of  mental  or 
physical  infirmity,  to  render  efficient  Jury 
service;  or 

"(4^  has  been  convicted  In  a  State  or 
Federal  court  of  record  of  a  crime  punishable 
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by  Imprisonment  for  more  than  one  year 
and  his  civil  rights  have  not  been  restored 
by  pardon  or  amnesty. 

"(c)  The  Jury  commission  shall  maintain 
a  qualified  Juror  wheel  and  shall  place  in 
such  wheel  names  of  persons  determined  to 
be  qualified  as  Jurors.  PVom  time  to  time, 
the  Jury  commission  shall  publicly  draw  from 
the  qualified  Juror  wheel  such  number  of 
names  of  p>erEons  as  may  be  required  for 
assignment  to  grand  and  petit  Jury  panels. 
The  Jury  commission  or  the  clerk  shall  pre- 
pare a  sep)arate  list  of  names  of  persons 
assigned  to  each  grand  and  petit  Jury  panel. 
"5 1867.  Challengino  Compliance  With 
Selection  Procedures. 

"(a)  In  criminal  cases,  prior  to  the  Intro- 
duction of  evidence  at  trial,  the  defendant 
may  move  to  dismiss  the  indictment  or  stay 
the  proceedings  against  him  on  the  grounds 
of  failure  to  comply  with  sections  1864,  1865, 
or  1866  of  this  title.  The  defendant  shall  be 
entitled  to  present  In  support  of  such  motion 
the  testimony  of  the  Jury  commission  to- 
gether with  other  evidence  and,  where  there 
Is  some  evidence  that  there  has  been  a  failure 
to  comply  with  sections  1864,  1865,  or  1866, 
any  relevant  records  and  papers  used  by  the 
Jury  commission  In  the  performance  of  Its 
duties  which  are  not  public  or  otherwise 
available.  If  the  court  determines  that  there 
has  been  a  failure  to  comply  with  sections 
1864,  1865,  or  1866,  the  court  shall  dismiss 
the  Indictment  or  stay  the  proceedings  pend- 
ing the  selection  of  a  petit  Jury  In  con- 
formity with  this  title. 

"(b)  In  civil  cases,  prior  to  the  Introduc- 
tion of  evidence  at  trial,  any  party  may  move 
to  stay  the  proceedings  on  the  ground  of 
failure  to  comply  with  sections  1864,  1865, 
or  1866  of  this  title.  The  moving  party  shall 
be  entitled  to  present  In  support  of  such 
motion  the  testimony  of  the  Jury  commis- 
sion together  with  other  evidence  and,  where 
there  Is  some  evidence  that  there  has  been  a 
failure  to  comply  with  sections  1864,  1865, 
or  1866,  any  relevant  records  and  papers  used 
by  the  Jury  commission  In  the  performance 
of  Its  duties  which  are  not  public  or  other- 
wise available.  If  the  court  determines  that 
there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  with  sec- 
tions 1864,  1865,  or  1866,  the  court  shall  stay 
the  proceedings  pending  the  selection  of  a 
Jury  in  conformity  with  this  title. 

"(c)  The  procedures  prescribed  by  this 
section  shall  be  the  exclusive  means  by 
which  a  person  accused  of  a  Federal  crime 
or  a  party  in  a  civil  .case  may  challenge  any 
Jury  In  his  case  on  the  ground  that  such 
Jury  was  not  selected  in  conformity  with 
sections  1864,  1865,  or  1866  of  this  title. 
Nothing  In  this  section  shall  preclude  any 
persons  or  the  United  States  from  pursuing 
any  other  remedy,  civil  or  criminal,  which 
may  be  available  for  the  vindication  or  en- 
forcement of  any  law  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex. 
national  origin,  or  economic  status  in  the 
selection  of  persons  for  service  on  grand  or 
petit  Juries. 

"(d)  The  contents  of  any  records  or  papers 
produced  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section  shall  not  be  disclosed,  except 
as  may  be  necessary  In  the  pyreparatlon  or 
presentation  of  the  case,  until  after  the  mas- 
ter Jury  wheel  has  been  emptied  and  refilled 
pursuant  to  section  1864(f)  of  this  title  and 
all  persons  selected  to  serve  as  Jurors  before 
the  master  wheel  was  emptied  have  com- 
pleted such  service:  Provided,  that  the 
parties  in  a  case  shall  be  allowed  to  Inspect, 
reproduce  and  copy  such  records  or  papers 
at  all  reasonable  times  during  the  pendency 
of  the  case.  Any  person  who  discloses  the 
contents  of  any  record  or  paper  In  violation 
of  this  subsection  may  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,0CK)  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

"J  1868.  Maintenance    and    Inspection    op 
Records. 


"After  the  master  Jury  wheel  Is  emptied 
and  refilled  pursuant  to  section  1864(f)  of 
this  title,  and  after  all  persons  selected  to 
serve  as  Jurors  before  the  master  wheel  was 
emptied  have  completed  such  service,  all  of 
the  records  and  papers  compiled  and  main- 
tained by  the  Jury  commission  before  the 
master  wheel  was  emptied  shall  be  preserved 
by  the  commission  in  the  custody  of  the 
clerk  for  four  years  or  for  such  longer  period 
as  may  be  ordered  by  a  court  and  shall  be 
available  for  public  inspection. 
"5  1869.  Exclusion  Prom  Jury  Service. 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  section  1872  of 
this  title,  no  person  or  class  of  persons  shall 
be  excluded,  excused  or  exempt  from  serv- 
ice as  Jurors:  Provided,  that  any  person  simi- 
moned  for  Jury  service  may  be  ( 1)  excused  by 
the  court  for  not  more  than  six  months  at  a 
time  upon  a  showing  of  unusually  severe 
hardship  or  (2)  excluded  by  the  court  upon 
(1)  peremptory  challenge  as  provided  by  law 
or  (ii)  a  finding  that  such  person  may  be 
unable  to  render  impartial  Jury  service  or 
that  his  service  as  a  Juror  would  disrupt  the 
proceedings.  Whenever  a  person  Is  excused 
or  excluded  from  J1U7  service,  the  Jury  com- 
mission shall  note  in  the  space  provided  on 
his  Juror  qualification  form  the  specific 
ground  of  excuse  or  exclusion, 

"(b)  In  any  two-year  period,  no  person 
shall  be  required  to  ( 1 )  serve  as  a  petit  Juror 
for  more  than  30  calendar  days,  except  when 
necessary  to  complete  service  In  a  particular 
case,  or  (2)  serve  on  more  than  one  grand 
Jury,  or  (3)  serve  as  both  a  grand  and  petit 
Juror. 

"§   1870.    DETINmONS. 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

"(a)  'clerk'  and  'clerk  of  the  court*  shall 
mean  the  clerk  of  the  United  States  district 
court  or  any  deputy  clerk. 

"(b)  'voter  registration  lists'  shall  mean 
the  official  records  maintained  by  State  or 
local  election  officials  of  persons  registered  to 
vote  In  the  most  recent  general  election  for 
candidates  for  federal  office  or.  In  the  case 
of  a  State  which 'does  not  require  registration 
as  a  prerequisite  to  voting,  such  other  official 
lists  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  In  such 
election.  The  term  shall  also  Include  the 
list  of  eligible  voters  maintained  by  any  fed- 
eral examiner  pursuant  to  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  where  the  names  on  such  list 
have  not  been  Included  on  the  lists  main- 
tained by  the  appropriate  State  or  local 
officials. 

"(c)  'division'  shall  mean  one  or  more  divi- 
sions of  a  Judicial  district  est.ibllshed  by 
statute,  and.  In  Judicial  districts  where  no 
divisions  are  established  by  statute,  shall 
mean  such  counties,  parishes,  or  similar  po- 
litical subdivisions  surrovmdlng  the  places 
where  court  Is  held  as  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
district  shall  determine. 

"(d)  'district  court  of  the  umted  States', 
'district  court',  and  'court'  shall  mean  courts 
constituted  under  Chapter  5  of  "Htle  28, 
United  States  Code:  Provided,  That  for  pur- 
poses of  sections  1861,  1862,  1867,  and  1869 
of  this  chapter.  th«se  terms  shall  include 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions  and  the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia." 

Fees 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  1871  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  substi- 
tuting "$20"  for  "$10"  and  "$25"  for  "$14" 
In  the  second  paragraph,  "$16"  for  "$10"  In 
the  third  paragraph  and  "$20"  for  "$10"  in 
the  fourth  paragraph. 

(b)  Section  1821  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  substituting  "$20"  for 
"$4",  "10  cents"  for  "8  cents"  and  "$16" 
for  "$8". 

Amendment  and  repeal 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Sections  1862,  1870,  1872. 
1878,  and  1874  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  are  renumbered  as  sections  1872,  1873, 


1874.  1875,  and  1878,  respectively,  of  that 
title. 

(b)  Sections  13-701.  11-2301  through  2305 
(except  the  last  paragraph  of  section  11- 
2302),  11-2307  through  2312  and  7-2 13a  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  are  repealed. 

(c)  Except  for  the  last  paragraph  of  sub- 
section (a),  section  11-2306  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  Is  repealed  and  a  new 
subsection  (b)  Is  added  to  the  section  as 
follows:  "(b)  the  Jury  commission  for  the 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  draw  from  the  qualified  Jury  wheel 
from  time  to  time  as  may  be  required  the 
names  of  persons  to  serve  as  Jurors  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions and  the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  such  persons  shall  be  as- 
signed to  Jury  panels  In  the  General  Ses- 
sions and  Juvenile  courts  as  those  courts 
shall  direct." 

(d)  Section  16-1312  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  Is  amended  by  substituting 
"section  1866  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code"  for  "section  11-2801"  in  subsection 
(a)(1)  and  by  substituting  "chapter  121  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,"  for  "chapter 
23  of  title  11"  in  subsection  (c). 

(e)  Section  22-1414  of  the  District  of  Co- 
limibla  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  the 
words  "or  wheel"  immediately  following  the 
word  "Ixix"  each  time  It  appears  therein. 

Effective  date 
Sec.  104.  Sections  101  and  103  of  this  title 
shall  become  effective  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment: 
Provided,  that  such  sections  shall  not  apply 
in  any  case  in  which  an  Indictment  has  been 
returned  or  petit  Jury  Impanelled  prior  to 
such  effective  date. 

title  n 
Discrimination  prohibited 
Sec.  201.  No  person  or  class  of  persons 
shall  be  denied  the  right  to  serve  on  grand 
and  petit  Juries  In  any  State  court  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  national 
origin,  or  economic  status. 

Suits  by  the  Attorney  General 
Sec.  202.  (a)  Whenever  there  are  reason- 
able grounds  to  believe  that  any  person  has 
engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  act  or 
practice  which  would  deny  or  abridge  any 
right  secured  by  section  201  of  this  title,  the 
Attorney  General  may  institute  for  the 
United  States,  or  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  a  civil  action  or  other  proper  pro- 
ceeding for  preventive  relief.  Including 
an  application  for  an  injunction,  restraining 
order,  or  other  order  against  a  State,  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  official 
of  such  State  or  polltluu  subdivision.  In 
any  proceeding  hereunder,  the  United  States 
shall  be  liable  for  costs  the  same  as  a  pri- 
vate person. 

(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings 
instituted  pursuant  to  this  title  and  shall 
exercise  the  same  without  regard  to  whether 
any  aggrieved  pary  shall  have  exhausted  any 
administrative  or  other  remedies  that  may 
be  provided  by  law.  Any  action  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  in  every  way  ex- 
pedited. 

Approfprlate  relief 

Sbo.  203.  If  In  any  proceeding  instituted 
pursuant  to  this  title  or  any  other  law  au- 
thorising proceeding^  for  injunctive  relief, 
the  district  court  finds  that  any  right 
secured  by  section  201  has  been  denied  or 
abridged.  It  may.  in  addition  to  any  other 
relief,  enter  an  order,  effective  for  such  period 
of  time  as  may  be  appropriate — 

(a)  Prohibiting  or  suspending  the  use  of 
any  qualification  for  Jury  service  or  any  bests 
for  excuse,  exemption,  or  exclusion  from  Jury 
service  which — 

(1)  violates  or  has  been  applied  in  viola- 
tion of  section  301  of  this  title,  or 
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til  IS  susceptible  to  being  applied  In 
violation  of  section  201  of  thla  title  becaviae 
It  vests  In  jury  ofHclals  undue  dUcretlon  to 
determine  whether  any  person  has  satisfied 
such  qualification  or  whether  a  basis  exists 
ror  excuslr.g.  exempting,  or  excluding  any 
person  from  Jury  service; 

(bi  Requiring  the  use  of  objective  cri- 
teria to  determine  whether  any  person  has 
satisfied  any  qualification  for  jury  service 
■jr  whether  i  bails  exists  for  excusing, 
exempting,  c-r  excluding  any  person  from 
jury  s<>rvlce, 

I  c  Requiring  maintenance  of  such  records 
or  additional  records  as  may  be  necessary  to 
permit  a  determination  thereafter  whether 
any  right  secured  by  section  2C1  has  been 
denied  or  abridged,   or 

id(  Appointing  a  master  u<  perform  such 
duties  of  the  jury  officials  as  may  b€  nece«- 
sary  to  assure  that  tlie  rights  sectued  by 
section  201  of  this  title  are  not  denied  or 
^.bridged. 

Discovery  of  evidence 

Sec  204  In  any  proceeding  Instituted  pur- 
su/int  to  section  202  of  this  title  or  section 
1963  of  title  42  of  the  United  States  Code. 
or  m  any  criminal  proceeding  In  any  State 
''■ourt  prior  to  the  introduction  of  any  evi- 
dence at  trial,  or  in  any  habeas  corpus,  coram 
nobis,  or  other  collateral  pnaceeding  In  any 
■curt  with  respect  to  a  judgment  of  convic- 
tion entered  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
title  wherein  it  Is  asserted  that  any  right 
secured  hy  section  201  of  this  title  has  been 
denied  or  abridged — 

(at  the  appropriate  State  or  local  officials 
shall  furnish  a  written  statement  of  Jury 
selection  Information  subscribed  to  under 
oath  which  shall  contain  a  detailed  deecrlp- 
tlon  of  the  following 

( 1  )  The  nature  and  location  of  the  sources 
from  which  names  were  obtained  for  inclu- 
sion In  the  wheel,  box,  or  similar  device; 

( 2 1  The  methods  used  and  the  proceduree 
followed  In  selecting  names  from  the  sources 
referred  to  In  subdivision  ,  1  ,  of  this  subMC- 
tlon  for  inclusion  In  the  wheel,  box.  or 
similar  device; 

(3'  The  method.^  used  for  selecting  names 
of  prospective  jurors  from  the  wheel,  box.  or 
similar  device  f  'r  testing  or  otherwise  dem- 
onstrating ihelr  quail  fl  cations  for  Jury 
service; 

'4i  The  qualifications  tests,  standards. 
-nterla  and  procedures  used  in  determining 
whether  prospective  jurors  are  qualified  to 
serve  as  jurors;  and 

(5i  The  methods  \ised  for  summoning  or 
otherwise  calling  persons  for  Jury  service 
and  assigning  such  persons  to  grand  and  petit 
jury  panels 

(bi  The  statement  of  jury  selection  Infor- 
mation shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the 
court  in  wh!-h  the  proceeding  Is  pending. 
and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  served  upon  the 
attorney  for  the  complaining  party.  The 
statement  of  jury  selection  Information  shall 
conBt;tute  evidence  on  the  question  whether 
ar.v  right  secured  by  section  201  of  this  title 
has  been  denied  -^r  abridged  P^oi-ided.  that 
the  cnm.plainlng  party  sh.^11  be  entitled  to 
crr-e8.ei:\m.lne  any  person  having  knowledge 
of  relevant  facts  concerning  the  Information 
to  be  contained  in  such  statement  and  to 
.present  in  addition  the  testimony  of  the  jury 
officials  together  with  any  other  evidence, 
and  where  there  is  some  evidence  of  a  denial 
'-.r  abr;(lgement  of  a  rlcjht  secured  ^v  section 
201  of  this  title,  any  relevant  records  and 
papers  used  by  Jurv  ,,fflclals  In  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  which  are  not  public  or 
otherwise   available 

'c  i:  the  court  determines  d)  that  there 
is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  any  right 
secured  by  section  201  of  this  title  has  bepn 
dented  or  abridged  and  (2i  that  the  records 
!ind  papers  maintained  by  the  State  are  not 
•tUnclerit  to  permit  a  determination  wnet;."r 
such  denial  or  abridgement  has  occurred.  It 


shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  appropriate 
State  or  local  officials  to  produce  additional 
evidence  demonstrating  that  such  denial  or 
abridgement  did  not  occur.  When  such  evi- 
dence Is  not  otherwise  available,  the  State 
shall  use  such  process  of  the  court  as  may 
be  necessary  in  order  to  produce  the  evi- 
dence, including  the  right  to  subpena  wit- 
nesses. 

(d)  The  court  may  direct  that  the  contents 
of  any  records  or  papers  produce*!  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  disclosed  (except  as  may  be  necessary  In 
the  preparation  and  presentation  of  the  case) 
during  such  period  of  time  as  such  records 
and  papers  are  not  available  for  public  In- 
spection under  State  law:  Provided,  That 
parties  to  the  proceeding  shall  be  allowed  to 
Inspect,  reproduce,  and  copy  such  records 
and  papers  at  all  reasonable  times  during 
the  pendency  of  the  case,  and  that  dis- 
closure of  the  contents  of  such  records  and 
papers  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  and  his 
representatives  shall  be  governed  by  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  206  of  this  title.  Any 
person  who  discloses  the  contents  of  any 
records  or  papers  in  violation  of  this  sub- 
section may  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000.  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
Preservation  and  inspection  of  records 
Sbc.  205.  (a)  The  Jury  crfficials  in  aU  State 
courts  shall  preserve  the  records  and  papers 
prepared  or  obtained  In  the  performance  of 
their  duties  for  four  years  after  the  comple- 
tion of  service  by  all  persons  whose  consider- 
ation for  service  as  Jurors  was  the  subject 
of  such  records  and  ptapers.  Any  person, 
whether  or  not  a  Jury  official,  who  wilfully 
steals,  destroys,  conceals,  mutilates,  or  alters 
any  record  or  paper  required  by  this  sub- 
section to  be  preserved  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  (1,000  or  imprisoned  not  mor<9 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)  Any  record  or  paper  required  by  sul>- 
secUon  (a)  of  this  secUon  to  be  preserved 
shall,  upon  demand  In  writing  by  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  or  his  representative  directed 
to  the  person  having  ctistody,  possession,  or 
control  of  such  record  or  paper,  be  made 
available  for  ins{>ection,  reproduction,  and 
copying  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  or  his  rep- 
resentative. DiiTtng  such  period  of  time  as 
Btich  records  and  papers  are  not  available 
for  public  inspection  under  State  law,  vmless 
otherwise  ordered  by  a  court  of  the  United 
States,  neither  the  Attorney  Oeneral  nor  any 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  nor 
any  other  representative  of  the  Attorney 
Oeneral,  shall  disclose  the  contents  of  any 
record  or  paper  produced  pursuant  to  this 
title  except  to  Congress  and  any  committee 
thereof,  governmental  agencies,  and  in  the 
preparation  and  presentation  of  any  case  or 
proceeding  before  any  court  or  grand  Jury. 
The  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict In  which  a  record  or  paper  so  demanded 
is  located,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  by  ap- 
propriate process  to  compel  the  production 
of  such  record  or  paper. 

Deftnitiona 
Smc.  206.    For  purposes  of  this  title — 

(a)  "State  court"  shall  mean  any  court 
of  any  State,  county,  parish,  city,  town, 
municipality  or  other  political  subdivision 
of  any  State: 

(b)  "Jury  official"  shall  mean  any  person 
or  group  of  persons,  including  Judicial  of- 
ficers, who  select,  summon,  or  impanel  per- 
sons to  serve  as  grand  or  petit  Jurors  in 
any  State  court: 

(c)  "wheel,  box.  or  similar  device"  shall 
Include  a  file,  list,  or  other  compilation  of 
names  of  persons  prepiared  by  a  Jury  official; 

(d)  "political  subdivision"  shall  mean  any 
county,  parish,  olty,  town,  municipality, 
or  other  territorial  subdivision  of  a  State. 

Effect  on  existing  laws 
Sac.  207.     The  remedies  provided  In  this 
title    shall    not    preclude    any    person,    the 


United  States,  or  any  State  or  local  agency 
from  pursuing  any  other  remedy,  civil  or 
criminal,  which  may  be  available  for  the 
vindication  or  enforcement  of  any  law  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  on  account  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin,  or  eco- 
nomic status  in  the  selection  of  persons  for 
service  on  grand  or  petit  Jin-ies  In  any  State 
court. 

Effective  date 
Sec.  208,  This  title  shall  become  effecUve 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  date 
of  its  enactment:  Provided,  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  shall  not  apply  in  any 
case  in  which  an  Indictment  has  been  re- 
turned or  a  petit  Jury  impaneled  prior  to 
such  effective  date. 

TITLE  rn 
Sec,  301.  Title  Ul  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (78  Stat.  246;  42  U.S.C.  2000l>-2000b- 
3).  is  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"Xm*    m NONDISCalMlNATION    IN    PUBLIC 

EDUCATION     AND    OTHER    PUBLIC    FACILITIES 

"Sec.  301.  The  Attorney  Oeneral  may  in- 
sUtute.  In  the  name  of  the  United  States,  a 
civil  action  or  other  proceeding  for  pre- 
ventlve  relief.  Including  an  application  for 
a  permanent  or  temporary  injunction,  re- 
straining order,  or  other  order,  whenever  he 
has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that: 

"(a)  Any  person  acting  under  color  of 
law  has  denied,  or  attempted  or  threatene<' 
to  deny,  any  other  person,  on  account  of  his 
race  or  color,  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  with  respect  to  any  public  school  or 
public  college,  or  any  public  facility  which 
is  owned,  operated,  or  managed  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  State  or  subdivision  thereof, 
or 

"(b)  Any  person,  whether  acting  under 
color  of  law  or  otherwise,  has  intimidated, 
threatened,  coerced  or  Interfered  with,  or 
has  attempted  or  threatens  to  Intimidate, 
threaten,  coerce,  or  interfere  with  any  other 
person  in  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any 
right  to,  or  on  account  of  his  having  exer- 
cised or  enjoyed  any  right  to,  or  on  account 
of  his  having  aided  or  encouraged  any  other 
person  in  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any 
right  to  equal  protection  of  the  laws  with 
respect  to  any  public  school  or  public  col- 
lege, or  any  public  facility  which  Is  owned, 
operated,  or  managed  by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
State  or  subdivision  thereof. 

"Sec.  302.  In  any  proceeding  under  Sec- 
tion 301  the  United  States  shall  be  liable 
for  costs  the  same  as  a  private  citizen. 

"Sec.  303.  Ab  used  in  this  title,  'public 
school"  and  'public  college'  shall  have  the 
same  meanings  as  in  section  401(c)  of  title 
rv  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  304.  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  and  shall  exercise  Juris- 
diction of  proceedings  instituted  pursuant 
to  this  title. 

"Sec.  305.  Nothing  In  thU  title  shall  affect 
adversely  the  right  of  any  person  to  sue  for 
or  obtain  relief  in  any  court  against  dis- 
crimination in  public  education  or  any  pub- 
Uc  facility." 

Sec.  302.  Sections  407  through  410  of  the 
Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  248-249; 
42  U.S.C.  2000C-6 — 2000c-9)  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

TITLI    tV 

Policy 
Sec.  401.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  prevent,  and  the  right  of  every 
person  to  be  protected  against,  discrimi- 
nation on  account  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin  in  the  purchase,  rental,  lease, 
financing,  use  and  occupancy  of  housing 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Definitions 
Sec.  402.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 
(a)   "person"  Includes  one  or  more  Indi- 
viduals,    corporations,     partnerships,     asso- 
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citations,  labor  organizations,  legal  repre- 
sentatives, mutual  companies.  Joint-stock 
companies,  trusts,  unincorporated  organiza- 
tions, trustees,  trustees  In  bankruptcy,  re- 
ceivers, and  fiduciaries. 

(b)  "dwelling"  includes  (1)  any  btUldlng 
or  structure,  or  p<Mtlon  thereof,  whether  in 
existence  or  under  construction,  which  is  in. 
or  Is  designed,  intended,  or  arranged  for,  resi- 
dential use  by  one  or  more  individuals  or 

•:  families  and  (2)  any  vacant  land  that  is 
offered  for  sale  or  lease  for  the  construction 
or  location  of  any  such  building,  structure 
or  portion  thereof. 

(c)  "discriminatory  housing  practice" 
means  an  act  that  is  unlawful  under  sec- 
tion 403  or  404. 

Prevention  of  discrimination  in  the  sale  or 
rental  of  housing 

Sec.  403.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the 
owner,  lessee,  sublessee,  assignee,  or  manager 
of,  or  other  person  having  the  authority  to 
sell,  rent,  lease,  or  manage,  a  dwelling,  or  for 
any  person  who  is  a  real  estate  broker  or 
salesman,  or  employee  or  agent  of  a  real 
estate  broker  or  salesman — 

(a)  To  refuse  to  sell,  rent,  or  lease,  refuse 
to  negotiate  for  the  sale,  rental,  or  lease  of, 
or  otherwise  make  unavailable  or  deny,  a 
dwelling  to  any  person  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

(b)  To  discriminate  against  any  person  In 
the  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  sale, 
rental,  or  lease  of  a  dwelling,  or  in  the  pro- 
vision of  services  or  facilities  in  connection 
therewith,  because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin. 

(c)  To  print  or  publish  or  cause  to  be 
printed  or  published  any  notice,  statement, 
or  advertisement,  with  respect  to  the  sale, 
rental,  or  lease  of  a  dwelling  that  Indicates 
any  preference,  limitation,  or  discrimination 
based  on  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin,  or  an  intention  to  make  any  such 
preference,  limitation,  or  discrimination. 

(d)  To  represent  to  any  person  because  of 
race,  color,  relig^ion,  or  national  origin  that 
any  dwelling  Is  not  available  for  Inspection, 
sale,  rental,  or  lease  when  such  dwelling  is 
in  fact  so  available. 

(e)  To  deny  to  any  person  because  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  or  because 
of  the  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin 
of  the  person  he  represents  or  may  represent, 
access  to  or  participation  in  any  multiple- 
listing  service  or  other  service  or  facilities  re- 
lated to  the  business  of  selling  or  renting 
dwellings. 

Prevention  of  discrimination  in  the 
financing  of  housing 
Sec.  404.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
bank,  savings  and  loan  Institution,  credit 
union,  insurance  company,  or  other  p>erEon 
that  makes  mortgage  or  other  loans  for  the 
purchase,  construction,  improvement,  or  re- 
pair or  maintenance  of  dwellings  to  deny 
such  a  loan  to  a  person  applying  therefor,  or 
discriminate  against  him  In  the  fixing  of  the 
downpayment,  interest  rate,  duration,  or 
other  terms  or  conditions  of  such  a  loan, 
because  of  the  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin  of  such  person,  or  of  any  mem- 
ber, stockholder,  director,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  such  person,  or  of  the  prospective 
occupants,  lessees,  or  tenants  of  the  dwell- 
ing or  dwellings  in  relation  to  which  the 
application  for  a  loan  is  made. 

Interference,  coercion,  or  intimidation 
Sec.  405.  No  person  shall  intimidate, 
threaten,  coerce,  or  interfere  with  any  per- 
son in  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of,  or  on 
account  of  his  having  exercised  or  enjoyed, 
or  on  account  of  his  having  aided  or  en- 
couraged any  other  person  in  the  exercise  or 
enjoyment  of  any  right  granted  by  section 
403  or  404. 

Enforcement  by  private  persons 
Sec.  406.   (a)   The  rights  granted  by  sec- 
tions 403,  404.  and  406  may  be  enforced  by 


civil  actions  in  appropriate  United  States 
district  courts  without  regard  to  the  amount 
In  controversy  and  In  appropriate  State  or 
local  courts  of  general  Jtirlsdlctlon.  A  dvil 
action  shall  be  commenced  within  six 
months  after  the  alleged  discriminatory 
hotising  practice  or  violation  of  section  406 
occurred. 

(b)  Upon  application  by  the  plaintiff  and 
in  such  circumstances  as  the  court  may  deem 
Just,  a  court  of  the  United  States  in  which 
a  civil  action  under  this  section  has  been 
brought  may  appoint  an  attorney  for  the 
plaintiff  and  may  authorize  the  commence- 
ment of  a  civil  action  without  the  payment 
of  fees,  costs,  or  security.  A  court  of  a  State 
or  subdivision  thereof  may  do  likewise  to 
the  extent  not  inconsistent  with  the  law  or 
procedures  of  the  State  or  subdivision. 

(c)  The  court  may  grant  such  relief  as  it 
deems  appropriate.  Including  a  permanent  or 
temporary  injunction,  restraimng  order,  or 
other  order,  and  may  award  damages  to  the 
plaintiff,  including  damages  for  humiliation 
and  mental  pain  and  suffering,  and  up  to 
9600  punitive  damages. 

(d)  The  court  may  allow  a  prevailing 
plaintiff  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  as  part 
of  the  costs. 

Enforcement  by  the  Attorney  General 
Sec.  407.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any 
person  or  group  of  persons  is  engaged  in  a 
pattern  or  practice  of  resistance  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  any  of  the  rights  granted  by 
this  title  he  may  bring  a  civil  action  in  any 
appropriate  United  States  district  court  by 
filing  with  it  a  complaint  setUng  forth  the 
facts  pertaining  to  such  pattern  or  practice 
and  requesting  such  preventive  relief,  in- 
cluding an  application  for  a  permanent  or 
temporary  injunction,  restraining  order,  or 
other  order  against  the  person  or  persons  re- 
sponsible for  such  pattern  or  practice,  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  Insure  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rights  granted  by  this  title. 

(b)  Whenever  an  action  under  section  406 
has  been  commenced  in  any  court  of  the 
United  States,  the  Attorney  General  may  In- 
tervene for  or  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  if  he  certifies  that  the  action  is  of 
general  public  importance.  In  such  action 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
same  relief  as  If  it  had  instituted  the  action. 
Assistance  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development 
Sec.  408.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall — 

(a)  make  studies  with  resjject  to  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  discriminatory  housing 
practices  in  representative  communities, 
urban,  suburban,  and  rural,  throughout  the 
United  States; 

(b)  publish  and  disseminate  reports,  rec- 
ommendations, and  information  derived 
from  such  studies; 

(c)  cooperate  with  and  render  technical 
assistance  to  Federal.  State,  local,  and  other 
public  or  private  agencies,  organizations,  and 
Institutions  which  are  formulating  or  carry- 
ing on  programs  to  prevent  or  eliminate  dis- 
criminatory housing  practices: 

(d)  cooperate  with  and  render  such  tech- 
nical and  other  assistance  to  the  CcKiununlty 
Relations  Service  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
further  its  activities  In  preventing  or  elimi- 
nating discriminatory  housing  practices;  and 

(e)  administer  the  programs  and  activities 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  development 
in  a  manner  affirmatively  to  further  the  poli- 
cies of  this  Utle. 

Effect  on  State  laws 
Sec.  409.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  Invalidate  or  limit  any  law  of 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
of  any  other  Jurisdiction  In  which.  thU  title 
shall  be  effective,  that  grants,  guarantees,  or 
protects  the  same  rights  as  are  granted 
by  this  title;  but  any  law  that  purports  to 


require  or  permit  any  action  that  would  be 
a  discriminatory  housing  practice  under  thta 
title  shall  to  that  extent   be  invalid. 

Contempt  of  court 

Sec.  410.  All   cases  of  criminal  contempt 
arising   under    the   provisions   of   this   title 
shall  be  governed  by  section  151  of  the  Civil 
Rights   Act   of   1967    (42   U.S.C.   1996). 
Existing  authority 

Sec.  411.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  deny,  impair,  or  otherwise  affect 
any  right  or  authority  of  the  United  States 
or  any  agency  or  officer  thereof  under  exist- 
ing law  to  institute  or  Intervene  In  any  clvU 
action  or  to  bring  any  criminal  prosecution. 

TITLE    v 

Interference  with  rights 
Sec.  501.  Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting 
under  color  of  law,  by  force  or  threat   of 
force — 

(a)  injures,  intimidates,  or  Interferes  with, 
or  attempts  to  Injure,  Intimidate,  or  inter- 
fere with  any  person  because  of  his  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  while  he  Is 
engaging  or  seeking  to  engage  In 

(1)  voting  or  qualifying  to  vote  In  any 
primary,  special  or  general   election; 

(2)  enrolling  in  or  attending  any  public 
school  or  public  college: 

(3)  participating  in  or  enjoying  any  bene- 
fit, service,  privilege,  program,  facility,  or 
activity  provided  or  administered  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  or  subdivision 
thereof; 

(4)  applying  for  or  enjoying  employment, 
or  any  prerequisitles  thereof,  by  any  private 
employer  or  agency  of  the  United  States  or 
any  State  or  subdivision  thereof,  or  of  Join- 
ing or  using  the  services  or  advantages  of 
any  labor  organization  or  using  the  service 
of  any  employment  agency; 

(5)  selling,  ptirchaslng,  renting,  leasing, 
occupying,  or  contracting  or  negotiating  for 
the  sale,  rental,  lease,  or  occupation  of  any 
dwelling;  / 

(6)  serving,  or  attending  upon  any  court 
In  connection  with  possible  service,  as  a 
grand  or  petit  Juror  in  any  court  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State; 

(7)  using  any  vehicle,  terminal,  or  facility 
of  any  common  carrier  by  motor,  rail,  water. 
or  air; 

(8)  {participating  In  or  enjoying  the  bene- 
fits of  any  program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance;  or 

(9)  enjoying  the  goods,  services,  facllltiea, 
privileges,  advantages,  or  accommodations  of 
any  inn,  hotel,  motel,  or  other  establishment 
which  provides  lodging  to  transient  guests, 
or  of  any  restaurant,  cafeteria,  lunchroom, 
lunch  counter,  soda  fountain,  or  other  fa- 
cillty  principally  engaged  in  selling  food  for 
consumption  on  the  premises,  or  of  any  gaso- 
line station,  or  of  any  motion  picture  house, 
theater,  concert  hall,  sports  arena,  stadium, 
or  any  other  place  of  exhibition  or  entertain- 
ment, or  of  any  other  establishment  which 
serves  the  public  and  which  Is  located 
within  the  premisee  of  any  of  the  aforesaid 
estabUshments  or  within  the  premises  of 
which  is  physically  located  any  of  the  afore- 
said establishments;   or 

(b)  Injures,  intimidates,  or  interferes 
with,  or  attempts  to  injure.  Intimidate,  or 
Interfere  with  any  person  (1)  to  discourage 
such  person  or  any  other  person  or  any  class 
of  persons  from  participating  or  seeking  to 
participate  In  any  such  benefits  or  activities 
without  discrimination  on  account  of  race. 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  or  (2)  be- 
cause he  has  so  participated  or  sought  to  so 
participate,  or  urged  or  aided  others  to  so 
participate,  or  engaged  in  speech  or  peaceful 
assembly  opposing  any  denial  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  so  participate;  or 

(c)  Injures,  intimidates,  interfere*  with, 
or  attempts  to  injure,  intimidate,  or  inter- 
fere with  any  public  official  or  other  person 
to   discourage   him  frcsn   affording   another 
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f>erson  or  any  class  of  persona  equal  treat- 
ment !xi  piirtlcipatlng  or  seeiclng  to  partici- 
pate In  any  of  such  benefits  or  actlvltlea 
wlthov:t  discrimination  on  account  of  race. 
color  religion,  or  national  origin,  or  because 
he  has  afforded  another  person  or  class  of 
persona  equal  treatment  in  so  participating 
or  seeking  to  so  participate — 

Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  Cl.OOO  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both; 
and  :f  bodily  Injury  results  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  SlO.OOO  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  ten  years  or  both;  and  If  death 
results  shall  be  subject  to  Imprisonment  for 
any  term  of  years  or  for  life. 

Amendments 

Sec,  502  ,ai  Section  241  of  Title  18. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  final  paragraph  thereof  and  sub- 
stituting the  following; 

••They  shall  be  ftned  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  10  years,  or 
both;  and  If  death  result*,  they  shaU  be  sub- 
ject to  Imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years 
or  for  life." 

'b»  Section  242  of  Title  18.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amendeo  bv  strllclng  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  adding  the  foUowlng: 
■;  and  !f  death  results  shall  be  subject  to  im- 
prlsonm.ent  for  .any  term  of  years  or  for  life." 

(c>  Subsections  ia:  and  (c)  of  section  12 
of  the  Voting  Rights  .\ct  of  1965  (79  Stat. 
443.  444,  are  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "or  ibi"  following  the  words  "11  (a)." 

TITLE    VI    -MMCELLANEODS 

Authorization  for  appropriations 
Sec.   601,    There  are   hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
to  i-arry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Separability 
3EC  602  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  app:ica:lor.  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances Is  held  invalid,  the  remainder 
'->{  the  Act  and  the  application  of  the  provl- 
sl,.in  to  other  persons  not  slm.ilarly  situated 
or  to  .ither  circumstances  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 

The  letter  preseiited  bv  Mr.  H.^rt  is  as 

follows ; 

Office   ok  the   ArruRNEY   Gknekal, 

Washington.  D.C. 

The   Vice   President. 
V  S  Senate 
Washington.  D  C. 
Dear    Mr     Vice    President;   Enclosed    for 

v'.,ir  'onsideration  and  appropriate  reference 
.-  .1  pr  p^>sed  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966.  This 
bill  conrair-.,.^  iix  titles  wnich  are  designed  to 
impleine:.-  ;;.(•  major  ;acets  of  the  President's 
iUvi:  rlghia  message — reform  of  the  Federal 
Jury  system  elimination  of  dlscnmlnaUon 
m  State  Juries,  facUltJitlon  of  deflegregaUon 
■:'f  public  sch<x)ls  and  facilities.  Judicial  re- 
lief from  discrimination  In  housing,  and  pro- 
vision for  penalties  for  certain  acts  of  vio- 
lence or  lnT;:nidatlon 

rrrLE  i — federal  jt-ries 
The  present  statutes  reflect  the  will  of 
Congress  that  Federal  juries  be  composed  of 
a  -.'f^s  section  of  the  community  But,  these 
laws  do  not  provide  sufficient  guidance  to 
juri^  commissions  across  the  Nation  as  to  how 
the?  shall  carry  out  this  congressional  pur- 
pose The  result  has  been  the  use  of  varying 
sources  of  names  of  prospective  jurors,  differ- 
ing systems  of  selection  and  diverse  teaU  of 
quallflcauon  While  this  uncertain  system 
appears  not  to  have  operated  unconstitution- 
ally, in  some  dlstrlcta  Negro  representation 
on  Juries  has  been  substanuallv  leas  than 
the  proportion  of  Negroes  in  the  community, 
and  other  classes  have  sometimes  been  inad- 
equately represented  on  Juries  In  ,tny  evenl 
the  system  used  in  many  districts  is  an  Im- 
perfect  means   erf   insuring   that    the   will   of 


Congress  Is  carried  out,  and  carried  out  uni- 
formly. 

Title  I  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966  Is 
drawn  to  eliminate  uncertainty  and  make 
clear  beyond  dispute  that  each  judicial  dis- 
trict or  division  Is  fufllUng  Its  constitutional 
and  statutory  obligations  In  selection  and 
assignment  of  Jurors.  It  sets  forth  the 
sources  from  which  potential  Jurors  are  to 
be  drawn  and  the  procedures  to  be  followed 
in  selecting  Jurors  and  testing  their  quallfl- 
catlons. 

Title  I  declares  It  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  that  all  qualified  persons  shall 
have  the  opportunity  to  serve  on  grand  and 
petit  Juries  In  Federal  courts  and  shall  have 
an  obligation  to  serve  when  summoned.  It 
prohibits  discrimination  In  the  selecUon  of 
Federal  Jurors  on  account  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex,  national  origin,  or  economic  status. 

The  bin  requires  that  the  names  of  pro- 
spective Jurors  be  taken  at  random  from  the 
voter  registration  rolls,  which  are  defined  to 
Include  lists  of  eligible  voters  prepared  by 
Federal  examiners  under  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  The  voter  rolls  are  considered 
to  be  the  best  universally  available  source  of 
names  substantially  reflecting  a  full  and  fair 
cross  section  of  the  community.  Where,  how- 
ever, the  Judicial  council  of  the  circuit  deter- 
mines that  use  of  the  voter  rolls  as  the  ex- 
clusive source  of  names  would  not  be  con- 
sistent with  the  prohibition  erf  discriminatory 
selection,  the  council  would  be  required  to 
prescribe  other  sources  of  names  in  addition 
to  the  vot«r  rolls.  It  is  anticipated  that  It 
will  be  necessary  to  prescribe  additional 
sources  of  names  for  use  In  some  districts 
where  Negroes  are,  at  present,  not  fairly  rep- 
resented on  the  voting  rolls. 

The  qualifications  for  Jury  service  pre- 
scribed by  existing  law  are  retained,  but  It 
Is  provided  that  all  persons  found  in  accord- 
ance with  objective  criteria  to  possess  such 
qualifications  are  to  be  deemed  qualified  as 
Jurors.  Under  the  present  law.  the  statutory 
qualifications  may  have  been  regarded  as 
establUhlng  the  minimum  to  be  required, 
leaving  the  courts  and  Jury  commissions  free 
to  Impose  more  stringent  qualifications.  The 
bill  makes  clear  that  the  qualifications  set 
a  ceUlng.  that  requirements  beyond  those 
listed  may  not  be  imposed. 

Title  I  also  provides  a  ready  means  for 
challenging  Jury  selection  in  criminal  and 
clvU  cases  on  grounds  that  the  procedures 
established  by  the  bill  have  not  been  fol- 
lowed. This  challenge  procedure  Is  made 
available  prospectively,  and  should  be  a 
major  guarantee  of  the  equal  rights  which 
are  the  objective  of  the  legislation. 
title  n — STATE  jtTRna 

Title  n  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1966 
Is  based  on  the  power  of  Congress  to  enforce 
the  14th  amendment  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion and  is  designed  to  eliminate  unconstitu- 
tional discrimination  In  the  selection  of 
grand  and  petit  juries  In  State  courts.  This 
title  provides  that  no  persons  shall  be  denied 
the  right  to  serve  on  State  juries  on  account 
of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin, 
or  economic  status.  In  areas  in  which  such 
discrimination  Is  not  practiced,  existing  Jury 
selection  procedures  would  not  be  upset. 
Where  discrimination  still  exists.  thU  Utle 
provides  the  means  to  eliminate  it. 

TlUe  n  has  two  principal  features.  First, 
It  authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
civil  actions  In  the  Federal  courts  for  In- 
junctive relief  against  discriminatory  prac- 
tices In  State  court  Jury  selection.  Under 
existing  law.  the  Attorney  General  has  no 
authority  to  initiate  Jury  discrimination 
suits  but  may  only  Intervene  (under  title 
IX  of  the  ClvU  Rlghta  Act  of  1964)  in  private 
siuu.  The  authority  vested  in  him  by  this 
title  would  be  similar  to  the  authority  the 
Attorney  General  now  baa  to  seek  injunc- 


tions against  discrimination  in  voting,  pub- 
lic accommodations  and  employment  and, 
under  title  III  of  this  bill,  against  discrim- 
ination m  public  schools  and  facilities. 

Upon  a  finding  of  discrimination,  the  court 
is  expressly  authorized  to  grant  specified 
kinds  of  effective  relief.  Including  a  decree 
which  would,  (1)  prohibit  the  use  of  any 
qualification  or  ground  of  excltislon,  exemp- 
tion, or  excuse  which  has  been  administered 
In  a  discriminatory  manner  or  which  lends 
Itself  to  such  abuse;  (2)  require  the  use  of 
objective  criteria  In  determining  qualifica- 
tions, exclusions,  exemptions,  or  excuses; 
(3)  require  maintenance  of  such  records  as 
may  be  necessary  to  show,  in  the  future, 
whether  discrimination  Is  being  practiced; 
and  (4)  appoint  a  master  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  State  Jury  ofllcials.  In  addi- 
tion, the  court  may  grant  other  appropriate 
relief  under  general  equitable  principles. 

The  second  principal  feature  of  this  title 
deals  with  the  need  for  disclosure  and  devel- 
opment of  Information  relevant  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  discrimination  results  from  the 
system  for  selecting  jurors.  This  objective 
is  accomplished  by  a  challenge  procedure 
which  may  be  used  by  the  Attorney  General 
m  a  suit  under  this  title,  private  litigants 
residing  in  the  area  who  seek  to  enforce  the 
prohibition  against  discrimination  by  a  civil 
action  under  title  42,  United  States  Code, 
section  1983,  or  a  defendant  in  a  criminal 
case  or  convicted  person  attacking  collat- 
erally a  criminal  conviction. 

Upon  the  filing  of  an  allegation  of  dis- 
crimination, appropriate  State  officials  are 
required  to  furnish  a  "written  statement  of 
jury  selection  Information."  This  statement 
Is  to  describe  in  detail  the  procedures  fol- 
lowed by  the  State  Jury  officials  in  selecting 
jurors — Including  the  sources  of  names  of 
prospective  Jurors,  the  criteria  used  in  de- 
termining qualifications  for  jury  service,  and 
the  methods  used  for  summoning  jurors  and 
assigning  them  to  Jury  panels.  The  com- 
plaining ptirty  may  cross-examine  jury  offi- 
cials and  Introduce  any  other  relevant  evi- 
dence that  may  be  available  In  support  of 
the  challenge.  If,  at  that  point,  there  is 
some  evidence  of  discrimination,  the  com- 
plaining party  Is  given  access  to  any  other 
relevant  records  of  Jury  selection  which  are 
not  otherwise  publicly  available  and  these 
may  be  Introduced  in  support  of  the  chal- 
lenge. If  the  court  then  determines  that 
there  Is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  dis- 
crimination has  occurred.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  State  to  produce  additional 
evidence  demonstrating  that  the  alleged 
discrimination  did  not  occur. 

This  provision  meeta  twin  considerations. 
It  affords  interested  parties  and  the  court 
access  to  the  relevant  records  of  jury  selec- 
tion needed  to  permit  a  fair  determination 
whether  discrimination  has  occurred  or  may 
occur.  In  addition,  it  assures  that  records 
may  be  kept  confidential  except  as  necessary 
to  the  court  proceeding.  Use  of  this  chal- 
lenge procedure  in  collateral  attacks  upon 
criminal  convictions  Is  available  only  with 
respect  to  judgmente  of  conviction  entered 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  title. 

TnXE   m PXTBLIC    SCHOOLS    AND   FAdLITIES 

The  Civil  Rlghta  Act  of  1964  authorizes  the 
Attorney  General  to  bring  sulta  to  desegregate 
a  public  facility  (title  in)  or  pubUc  educa- 
Uonal  Institution  (title  IV)  on  written  com- 
plaint of  an  aggrieved  person.  Further,  be- 
fore the  Attorney  General  may  sue,  he  must 
determine  that  the  complainant  is  unable  to 
Institute  and  maintain  a  suit. 

The  requirement  that  there  be  a  written 
complaint  and  that  the  complainant  be  un- 
able to  bring  suit  has  proven  to  be  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  1964  statutory  objective  of 
furthering  "'the  orderly  achievement  of  de- 
segregation." The  requirement  Is  Impracti- 
cal,  since   deprived   Negroes   are  often   un- 
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familiar  with  the  requirement  that  the  com- 
plaint be  In  writing  or  that  a  complaint  must 
be  filed  with  the  Attorney  General  at  all. 
And  in  some  places  Intimidation  or  fear  of 
reprisals  preventa  persons  seeking  to  exercise 
their  rlghta  from  filing  a  complaint.  Thus, 
it  Is  often  true  that  these  restrictions  pre- 
vent the  Attorney  General  from  acting  In 
the  very  areas  where  there  Is  the  greatest 
need. 

Title  ni  would  remedy  this  by  authorizing 
the  Attorney  General,  on  his  own  initiative, 
to  bring  a  civil  action  for  Injunctive  relief 
whenever  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  a  person  Is  being  denied  his  right  to  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  with  respect  to 
a  public  school  or  other  public  facility.  It 
would  also  authorize  him  to  seek  Injunc- 
tions against  Interference  with  such  rights 
by  public  officials  or  private  Individuals.  As 
noted  above,  similar  discretionary  authority 
Is  now  possessed  by  the  Attorney  General 
with  respect  to  the  protection  of  voting, 
public  accommodation,  and  employment 
righta. 

TTTLE  IV — HOUSING 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  title  IV  to  eliminate 
discrimination  In  residential  housing  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin.  To  that  end.  It  would  prohibit  dis- 
crimination by  property  owners,  real  estate 
brokers,  and  others  engaged  in  the  sale,  rental 
or  financing  of  housing.  The  bill  would 
reach  not  only  discriminatory  practices  in 
the  sale,  rental  or  financing  of  housing  but 
also  such  acta  as  mobs  blocking  a  minority- 
group  family  from  moving  Into  a  neighbor- 
hood, or  multiple-listing  associations  exclud- 
ing, or  refusing  their  services  to,  persons  who 
sell  or  rent  housing  in  a  nondiscriminatory 
manner.  The  title  would  also  prohibit  coer- 
cion, Intimidation  or  Interference  with  the 
right  of  a  person  to  obtain  housing  and  Its 
financing  without  discrimination  or  to  aid 
others  In  exercising  such  rlghta. 

A  person  alleging  a  violation  could  bring 
an  action  In  a  Federal  district  court  or  a 
State  or  local  court  for  injunctive  relief  and 
for  damages.  In  the  court's  discretion,  he 
could  also  be  awarded  up  to  $500  punitive 
damages.  The  Attorney  General  would  be 
empowered  to  initiate  suite  in  Federal  courts 
to  eliminate  a  "pattern  or  practice"  of  dis- 
crimination, and  to  intervene  in  a  private 
suit  brought  In  a  Federal  court. 

The  legislation  would  also  expressly  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  make  and  publish  studies 
of  housing  discrimination,  formulate  pro- 
posed codes  or  standards  of  conduct  for  fair 
housing,  and  cooperate  with  and  render  as- 
sistance to  the  Community  Relations  Serv- 
ice and  other  governmental  and  private 
agencies  engaged  In  eliminating  discrimina- 
tion In  housing. 

This  title  specifically  provides  that  nothing 
In  It  shall  be  construed  to  Invalidate  or  limit 
any  State  or  local  laws  which  grant,  guar- 
antee, or  protect  the  same  righta  as  are 
granted  by  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  title 
also  provides  that  any  law  which  purporte 
to  require  or  permit  action  which  would  be 
a  discriminatory  housing  practice  under  this 
title  shall  to  that  extent  be  Invalid. 

TTTLB   V INTXarERENCE    WITH    RIGHTS 

Title  V  Is  a  criminal  statute  designed  to 
deter  and  punish  Interference  by  force  or 
threat  of  force  with  activities  protected  by 
Federal  law  or  the  Constitution.  This  title 
would  strengthen  the  Government's  capa- 
bUity  to  meet  the  problem  of  civil  righta 
violence.  Each  area  of  protected  activity 
Is  specifically  described.  They  are  voting, 
public  accommodations,  public  education, 
public  services  and  facilities,  employment, 
housing.  Jury  service,  use  of  common  car- 
riers, and  participation  In  federally  assisted 
progranu. 


The  statute  would  protect  Negroes  and 
members  of  other  minority  groups  from  vio- 
lence directed  at  them  while  they  are  en- 
gaging In,  or  because  they  have  participated 
in,  such  activities,  and  from  violence  which 
Is  Intended  to  discourage  the  victims  from 
engaging  In  such  activities.  In  this  regard, 
the  title  would  also  punish  violence  directed 
against  a  person  who  has  not  been  Involved 
in  civil  rlghta  activity  but  who  is  selected 
as  a  victim  In  order  to  Intimidate  others. 

Title  V  would  also  protect  civil  rlghta 
workers  and  others  who  urge  or  aid  partici- 
pation in  these  activities,  as  well  as  those 
who  engage  In  any  form  of  speech  or  peace- 
ful assembly  opposing  denial  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  In  such  activities. 
Persons  who  have  duties  to  perform  with 
respect  to  the  protected  activities — such  as 
public  school  officials,  restaurant  owners, 
and  employers — would  also  be  protected. 

The  title  would  prohibit  forcible  Interfer- 
ence with  any  of  the  specified  activities  by 
private  Individuals  acting  alone  as  well  as  by 
public  officers  or  other  persons  acting  under 
color  of  law. 

Unlike  title  18,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 241  and  242,  which  are  general  In  their 
terms,  title  V  Is  specific  and  would  stand  by 
Iteelf.  requiring  no  reference  to  the  14th 
amendment  (or  any  other  law)  to  determine 
what  conduct  Is  prohibited.  Thus.  In  a 
prosecution  brought  under  this  statute  the 
Government  would  not  have  to  prove  a  "spe- 
cific Intent"  on  the  part  of  the  defendant, 
as  Is  presently  required  by  the  courta  In 
prosecutions  under  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  sections  241  and  242. 

The  prescribed  penalties  are  graduated  In 
accordance  with  the  seriousness  of  the  re- 
sulta  of  violations,  ranging  from  misde- 
meanor penalties  to  life  Imprisonment. 

Title  V  also  amends  the  penalty  provisions 
of  sections  241  and  242  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  similarly  graduated 
penalty  structure. 

TITLE    VI MISCELLANEOUS 

Title  VI  authorizes  the  necessary  appro- 
priations and  contains  the  customary  sep- 
arability provision. 

I  urge  the  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  important  legislation. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  enactment  of  this  legislation  would  be 
in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 


Attorney  General. 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  very  brief  observation  with 
respect  to  the  message  of  the  President 
and  with  respect  to  the  bill  which  has 
now  been  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

The  bill  contains,  as  I  understand  it, 
provisions  against  discrimination  in 
housing.  I  wish  to  note  my  deep  feel- 
ing that  this  is  a  matter  which  should 
have  been  and  could  have  been  handled 
by  Executive  order.  An  extension  of  the 
existing  Executive  order  could  have  cov- 
ered practically  all  housing  which  is  cov- 
ered by  the  bill.  The  injection  of  this 
issue  into  the  bill  will,  in  my  judgment, 
result  in  a  tough  struggle,  as  is  always 
the  case  here  on  civil  rights  measures. 

This  added  controversy  could  have  been 
avoided  and  much  time  could  have  been 
saved  and  infinitely  faster  relief  granted 
in  regard  to  housing  discrimination  by 
an  Executive  order  to  follow  up  and  ex- 
pand on  the  Executive  order  which  was 
originally  issued  by  President  Kennedy. 

The  earlier  order  covered  FHA  and  VA 
insured  housing,  and  covered  only  such 


housing  insured  after  November  1963. 
Housing  with  PDIC  or  PSUC  insured 
bank  mortgages  was  not  covered.  Cover- 
ing the  latter  by  a  nev^xecutive  order 
would,  in  my  judgment,  avoid  a  new  legis- 
lative battle.  Moreover,  the  ultimate 
question,  even  once  legislation  is  enacted 
is  the  will  of  the  executive  branch  to 
take  effective  action — which  has  not 
been  forthcoming  under  the  existing 
order.  I  will  have  more  to  say  on  this 
subject  at  a  later  date. 

Second,  I  point  out  that  there  are  two 
excellent  sections  contained  in  this  meas- 
ure. One  is  a  good  section  to  protect  civil 
rights  workers  and  to  provide  appropri- 
ate penalties  for  the  violation  of  their 
rights.  I  introduced  a  bill  on  this  sub- 
ject myself  to  deal  with  these  cases. 

My  bill  was  prompted  by  the  failure  to 
Indict  or  convict  those  who  violated  the 
rights  of  civil  rights  workers— specin- 
cally.  cases  like  the  Schwemer,  Chaney, 
and  Goodman  murders. 

I  point  out  that  there  is  an  excellent 
section  in  the  bill  on  jury  selection  in 
the  Federal  courts.  However,  it  has  one 
grave  deficiency,  we  think,  and  that  is 
that  it  does  not  give  a  prosecutor  the 
right  to  challenge  the  selection  of  jurors 
where  the  statute  is  not  followed.  This 
bill  gives  the  right  of  challenge  only  to 
the  defendant.  It  is  very  important  to 
give  the  prosecutor  the  right  of  challenge 
in  such  cases  as  I  have  described,  since 
the  unjustly  convicted  defendant  can  al- 
ways  challenge  jury  selection  on  appeal, 
but  the  people  have  no  recourse  when  a 
guilty  defendant  Is  acquitted  by  a  racially 
biased  jury. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's 
package  is  partly  good  and  partly  bad 
I  deprecate  very  much  the  fact  that  the 
President  has  thrown  the  housing  dis- 
crimination question  into  the  congres- 
sional fight  instead  of  resolving  it  as 
President  Kennedy  did  by  Executive 
order. 

But  I  hope  very  much  that  Congress, 
as  long  as  this  measure  is  committed  to 
us,  will  give  the  measure  the  early  and 
vigorous  attention  that  it  deserves 


ADJOURNME^r^  until  MONDAY 
Mr.  HART.     Mr.  President,  I  move 
pursuant  to  the  order  previously  entered" 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock 
noon  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  until  Monday,  May  2,  1966, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  28,  1966: 

Diplomatic   and  Foreign   Sebvic* 

John  W.  Tuthlll.  of  nilnols,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Brazil. 

COUET    OF    MiLITAHT    APPEALS 

Robert  Emmett  Qulnn.  of  Rhode  Island, 
to   be    a   Judge   of   the   Court    of   MUltary 
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V  April  28,  1966 


Appeala   for  the  term  of   15  years  expiring 
M<iy  1.  1981.     (Reappointment.) 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive   nominations  conflnned  by 
the  Senate  April  28.  1966. 

Department  op  Justicc 

Miles  VV.  Lord,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  district  of  Minnesota, 


Robert  E.  Hauberg,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
Mississippi  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Eugene  G.  Gushing,  of  Washington,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Washington  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Cornelius  J.  McQuade,  of  West  Virginia,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  southern  district  of 
West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Alfred  P.  Henderson,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  VS. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Arkansas 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 


Dan  M.  Douglas,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  VS 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas 
fc«-  the  term  of  4  years. 

District   or  Columbia   Redevei^pment 
Land   Agency 

Neville  Miller  for  reappointment  as  Indi- 
cated to  be  a  member  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment  Land  Agency  for  a 
term  of  5  years,  effective  on  and  after  March 
4,  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4(a)  of  Public  Law  592,  79th  Cong.,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended. 


EXTENtlONS    OF    REMARKS 


Loyalty  Day  1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  28.  1966 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  May  1.  we  celebrate  both  Loyalty 
Day  and  Law  I>ay.  It  is  not  without 
meaning  that  we  celebrate  loyalty  and 
law  at  the  same  time,  because  law  repre- 
s<'nts  and  safeguard.s  the  highest  values 
to  which  our  counti-y  is  dedicated:  the 
inherent  rights  of  the  individual.  To  ex- 
press ones  loyalty  to  the  United  States 
Is  to  affirm  one's  fidelity  to  these  values. 

It  Is  significant  that  Loyalty  Day  was 
first  conceived  by  an  outstanding  orga- 
nization— the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
This  organization  proudly  lists  as  Its 
members  men  who  had  the  courage,  bom 
of  fidelity  to  countrj-.  to  stake  their  lives 
in  battle  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  all  .■\moricans. 

It  was  the  Communists  who  first 
paraded  throuRh  New  York  City  on  May 
Day  to  proclaim  the  advent  of  a  Marxist- 
Leninist  revolution  in  America.  So  re- 
pugnant to  American  Ideals  would  such 
a  revolution  be.  and  so  ofTenslve  to  loyal 
Americans  Is  the  announcement  of  its 
alleged  coming,  that  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  called  for  a  counterparade  on 
May  Day  to  demonstrate  their  enduring 
fidelity  to  our  Constitution  and  to  the 
nghts  and  liberties  which  it  protects. 

The  inalienable  rights,  for  which  the 
first  patriots  pledged  their  lives,  their 
fortune.s,  arid  their  .sacred  honor,  would 
cea.se  entirely  to  bo  recognized  under  the 
regime  of  communism. 

A  right  defines  what  belong  to  a  per- 
son Our  Constitution  and  laws  secure 
U)  every  person  what  truly  belongs  to 
him.  Freedom  of  rehtfion,  the  inviolable 
inteerr.y  of  the  family,  freedom  of 
thouK'ht  and  expression,  private  prop- 
erty, freedom  of  occupational  choice  and 
equality  of  opp<irtunlty — the.se  are  among 
the  precious  things  which  belong  to  all 
Americans  because  the  pnnclples  on 
which  this  coiuiitry  was  founded  upheld 
the  inherent  diRnity  of  man 

And  because  law  Is  meant  to  define 
and  to  safeguard  what  belongs  to  peo- 
ple themselves,  our  Constitution  estab- 
lishes representative  democrsicy  as  the 
form  of  government  which  beQis  the 
dignity  of  a  free  people.    Our  Constitu- 


tion also  provides  that  the  people's  own 
representatives  make  the  laws  which  are 
meant  to  secure  and  safeguard  their 
rights. 

The  Communists  declare  that  accord- 
ing to  their  order  of  things  all  rights  are 
attributed  to  what  they  call  "the  people." 
But  they  do  not  mean  by  "the  people"  a 
community  of  freemen  related  to  each 
other  by  mutual  rights  and  duties.  By 
"the  people"  they  mean,  not  people,  but 
an  abstract  and  collective  entity  which 
is  represented  by  a  dictatorial  govern- 
ment. To  this  entity — and  therefore  to 
the  state — everything  belongs.  To  it, 
everything  is  owed.  To  it,  all  rights  are 
alienated.  Nothing  remains  to  the  in- 
dividual person— he  is  subject  entirely 
to  total  control  by  the  state. 

And  so  it  is  appropriate  for  us,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  celebrate  Loyalty  Day  by  re- 
affirming our  adherence  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States.  The 
Constitution  and  laws  of  our  great  Na- 
tion are  of  priceless  worth  for  they  have 
sustained  and  preserved  our  individual 
liberties  over  a  span  of  almost  two  cen- 
turies. Only  by  adhering  to  the  lofty 
principles  of  democracy  on  which  Amer- 
ica was  founded  can  we  insure  for  our 
descendants  the  same  rights  and  privi- 
leges we  now  enjoy. 


Transportation,   Sale,   and   Handling   of 
Dogs  and  Cats  for  Research  Purposes 

EXTEa^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28, 1966 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
of  a  longstanding  commitment  to  be  in 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  to  attend  a  dinner 
at  6:30  that  evening  in  honor  of  His 
Eminence  Joseph  Cardinal  Beran,  arch- 
bishop of  Prague,  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  remain  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  late  enough  Thursday 
afternoon  to  vote  on  final  passage  of 
HH.  13881,  on  the  transportation,  sale, 
and  handling  of  dogs  and  cats  for  re- 
search purposes. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
•yea"  on  passage  of  this  bill,  since  it 
represents  a  major  first  step  toward 
eliminating  unnecessary  cruelty  and 
abuse  of  these  animals,  without  inter- 


fering with  the  legitimate  demands  and 
requirement  of  medical  research. 

I  would  hope  that  the  passage  of  this 
measure  by  the  House  will  not  preclude 
further  consideration  by  the  Congress  of 
additional  action  in  this  most  important 
area. 


Conservation  Interest  Grows  in  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON   JOHN  R.  SCHMI.Dh'.4USER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  28, 1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  story  of  American  agriculture  is  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  and  exciting  stories 
of  our  time — one  of  utmost  importance 
to  all  of  us. 

Today  one  fanner  produces  as  much 
as  four  farmers  did  27  years  ago.  And 
the  product  of  his  labor  Is  available  to 
the  American  consumer  at  a  lower  per- 
centage of  his  income  than  ever  before. 

Not  long  ago  President  Johnson  praised 
the  American  farmers  for  advancing 
more  in  agricultural  abundance  and 
farm  fertility  in  the  past  30  years  than 
all  the  farmers  in  all  the  history  of 
recorded  time. 

Our  agricultural  might  has  created  a 
better  life  for  us  at  home.  At  the  same 
time  It  offers  us  a  significant  tool  in  our 
quest  for  world  peace. 

Sharing  our  agriculture  abundance 
with  less  fortunate  nations  will  ease  the 
threat  of  hunger  and  famine  that  hangs 
heavily  over  them. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  our  suc- 
cess in  meeting  the  food  and  fiber  needs 
of  this  Nation  and  the  opportunity  It 
ofifers  us  to  contribute  to  a  lasting  peace 
lies  in  our  rich  heritftge  of  ample  water 
and  productive  soil. 

These  are  the  resources  that  must  be 
given  more  attention  than  ever  before  if 
we  are  to  maintain  world  leadership  in 
agriculture. 

Fortunate  for  all  of  us,  those  at  the 
grassroots — the  farmers  of  this  Nation- 
are  concerned  and  are  doing  something 
about  it.  Every  county  in  Iowa  has  an 
organized  soil  conservation  district. 
More  than  10.8  million  acres  of  land  are 
now  covered  by  basic  soil  conservation 
plans.  Twenty-nine  percent  of  the 
needed  soil  and  water  conservation  work 
on  farms  is  completed,  but  much  needs 
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to  be  done  and  the  pressure  on  land  and 
water  resources  is  greater  than  ever. 

The  fact  that  the  farmers  are  deeply 
concerned  was  evident  last  month,  March 
19,  when  my  colleague,  Bert  Bandstra, 
and  I  cosponsored  a  daylong  series  of 
meetings  in  our  adjoining  congressional 
districts  on  planning  for  flood  preven- 
tion and  conservation  in  the  area. 

Our  discussion  with  300  to  400  farm- 
ers that  day  on  the  resources  conserva- 
tion needs  of  the  areas  was  both  en- 
lightening and  encouraging.  These  men 
are  ready  and  willing  to  move  ahead  in 
soil  and  water  development,  but  they 
cannot  do  the  job  alone.  They  need  and 
deserve  our  support. 

I  commend  them  for  the  accomplish- 
ments they  have  made  through  their  soil 
and  water  conservation  districts,  and  I 
pledge  them  my  further  support. 

This  is  why  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
jected the  ill-advised  cutbacks  in  much 
needed  conservation  programs  for  rural 
America. 
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who  Is  disabled  at  the  time  of  her  hus- 
band's death  without  regard  to  the  age 
of  the  widow.  Presently,  the  disabled 
widow  must  wait  until  she  has  reached 
the  age  of  60  to  be  helped  by  social  se- 
curity imless  she  has  minor  children  In 
her  care.  The  present  law,  therefore, 
pl£u»s  the  same  requirements  on  a  dis- 
abled widow  as  on  widows  who  are  able 
to  work  and  provide  for  themselves.  My 
bill  cures  this  gross  inequity. 

Hopefully,  the  Congress  wUl  act  an 
these  important  matters. 


Ontside  Earnings  Limitation  for  People 
on  Social  Security  Should  Be  Increased 
to  $2,400— Age  Limitation  Should  Be 
Removed  for  Disabled  Widows 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF    FLOEIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  28,  1966 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  two  bills  today  which  will 
greatly  assist  social  security  recipients 
and  disabled  widows. 

The  first  of  my  bills  would  permit  so- 
cial security  recipients  to  earn  up  to 
$2,400  a  year  without  losing  any  social 
security  benefits.  The  present  limitation 
on  outside  earnings  is  only  $1,500  per 
year. 

The  bin  also  allows  the  recipient  to 
earn  an  additional  $1,200  a  year  at  re- 
duced benefits  or  a  total  of  $3,600  a  year 
before  losing  social  security  altogether. 
Presently,  a  person  drawing  social  secu- 
rity loses  his  benefits  completely  if  he 
earns  over  $2,700  a  year. 

The  sharp  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  has 
eroded  away  the  entire  7-percent  increase 
in  social  security  benefits  voted  by  Con- 
gress. The  result  is  that  the  senior  citi- 
zen living  on  a  meager  retirement  Income 
is  unable  to  purchase  the  necessities  of 
life  and  at  the  same  time  live  in  any 
degree  of  comfort. 

An  Increase  in  the  amount  of  allowable 
outside  earnings  Is  one  way  to  enable 
the  social  security  recipient  to  meet  the 
increased  cost  of  living. 

In  addition,  this  will  assure  every 
social  security  recipient  the  right  to  earn 
at  least  $3,000  a  year,  which  is  the  ad- 
ministration's own  poverty-level  figure. 
Failure  to  act  on  my  bill  will  be  to  con- 
done poverty  through  direct  Federal 
restrictions. 

My  other  bill  is  also  of  major  impor- 
tance.   It  provides  benefits  to  a  widow 


Shenandoah  Valley  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MAR^H   JR 

OF    VlRCl..  1-. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Thursday,  April  28, 1966 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
complete  our  business  in  the  House  this 
afternoon,  it  is  my  intention  to  leave 
Washington  for  Winchester,  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia,  to  attend 
a  portion  of  the  3-day  program  of  one  of 
the  most  colorful  regional  festivals  of 
our  Nation — Shenandoah  Apple  Blossom. 

Tomorrow— Friday— I  should  like  to 
hope  that  a  number  of  other  Members 
of  the  House — legislative  business  per- 
mitting— might  be  inclined  to  make  the 
pleasant  drive  over  fine  highways  to 
Winchester  to  see  this  spectacle  of  spring 
pageantry. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  have  been  in- 
troduced to  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
through  their  service  in  the  Congress, 
and,  while  I  certainly  will  not  place  them 
at  a  disadvantage  in  their  home  areas  by 
quoting  them  by  name,  I  have  the 
definite  impression  that  more  than  a  few 
are  considering  this  region  of  great 
natural  and  historic  attractions  and 
friendly  people  as  their  retirement  home. 

This  week,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  festival 
known  as  Shenandoah  Apple  Blossom  is 
a  highlight  of  Shenandoah  Valley  Week, 
proclaimed  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia, 
the  Honorable  Mills  E.  Godwin,  Jr.,  in 
the  following  words: 

Virginia's  matchless  endowment  ot 
natviral  beauty,  scenic  wonders,  and  hos- 
pitable people  is  nowhere  better  Illustrated 
than  In  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

The  people  of  this  region,  through 
Shenandoah  Valley,  Inc.,  have  set  aside  the 
period  April  24  through  May  2  as  Shenandoah 
Valley  Week,  a  time  of  thanksgiving  and 
sharing  of  these  gifts. 

I  am  delighted  to  call  this  observance,  cul- 
minating, as  It  does.  In  the  Shenandoah 
Apple  Blossom  Festival  in  Winchester,  to  the 
attention  of  our  people  everywhere. 

Governor  Godwin  signed  the  proc- 
lamation after  receiving  a  presentation 
of  the  program  for  the  week  from  a  com- 
mittee Including  Fred  W.  Walker  of 
Roanoke,  president  of  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley, Inc,  which  is  the  energetic  tourism 
promotion  organization  of  the  valley; 
Alson  H.  Smith,  of  Winchester,  president 
of  Shenandoah  Apple  Blossom;  Larrj'  B. 
Murphy,  of  Harrisonburg,  chairman  of 
"Shenandoah  Valley  Week";  and  Robert 


Sterrett,  of  Staunton,  executive  director 
of  Shenandoah  Valley,  Inc. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Shenandoah  Valley  Week  coincides 
with  Garden  Week  in  Virginia,  during 
which  many  historic  and  beautiful  homes 
and  gardens  are  open  to  the  public, 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Additionally,  I  should  emphasize  that, 
it  being  my  privilege  to  represent  in  the 
Congress  not  only  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley but  also  adjacent  areas  of  great 
scenic  and  historic  interest,  my  office  is 
at  the  service  of  other  Members  of  this 
House,  and  their  constituents,  at  all 
times,  with  respect  to  Inquiries  they 
might  have  as  to  transportation  routes, 
lodging,  restaurants,  and  tourist  attrac- 
tions, public  and  private. 


Tacsonan  Named  National  Teacher 
of  the  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  28. 1966 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
the  greatest  freedom  for  which  we  strive 
In  this  country  is  the  freedom  for  each 
individual  to  develop  to  maximum  great- 
ness. As  a  society  we  collectively  strive 
for  individuality,  for  the  opportunity 
presented  each  man  or  woman  to  develop 
fully  his  or  her  physical  and  intellectual 
capacities. 

I  suppose  most  adults  share  a  feeling 
that  we  will  depart  this  world  without 
having  sampled  all  of  its  riches.  Though 
grateful  for  what  we  have  seen  and 
touched  we  know  there  is  much  we  have 
missed.  And  so  we  hope  the  children  of 
today  will  get  guided  into  paths  of  even 
richer  experience.  Our  hopes  necessar- 
ily rest  largely  on  the  teachers  of  our 
youngsters. 

We  in  Arizona  are  proud  that  one  of 
our  fine  teachers,  Mrs.  Mona  Dayton, 
was  chosen  the  1966  National  Teacher  of 
the  Year.  This  mother  of  four  children 
was  selected  by  Look  magazine  and  the 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  for 
her  ability  to  supply  "crisp  food  for 
young,  often -neglected  imaginations" 
and  to  use  "principles  of  brotnerhood"  In 
her  teaching. 

In  her  first-graders  at  Walter  Douglas 
Elementary  School  In  Tucson,  Mrs. 
Dayton  has  inspired  a  thirst  for  learning 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  world's  won- 
ders. She  has  helped  them  achieve  self- 
confidence  by  guiding  them  to  projects 
where  they  score  successes. 

Her  tools  are  everything  and  any- 
thing— the  outdoors  of  Arizona,  a  boa 
constrictor,  an  owl,  a  chandelier.  Her 
first-graders  build  sundials  outside  and 
model  volcanoes  Inside.  They  learn 
math  by  counting  "pebble  people  '  and 
conduct  scientific  experiments  using 
prisms  and  other  instruments.  They 
learn  about  magnification  and  the  eye 
by  cutting  out  the  hard  lenses  of  cow's 
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eyes  obtained  from  a  local  slaughter- 
house. The  children  observe,  discuss 
and  then  record  In  pictures  and  writing. 
They  even  write  poetry.  One  student 
wrote: 

Once  there  wa«  a  candle  that  everyone 
loved  because  It  kept  the  day  long.  It  blew 
out  and  then  the  people  were  scared  cause 
they  didn't  UK"   the   dark.     They  like  light. 

Believing  that  children  learn  as  they 
encounter  cultures  different  from  their 
own.  Mrs.  Dayton  likes  to  combine  in  her 
classes  children  of  Caucasian.  Spanish- 
Amf-ncan.  Negro,  and  Indian  back- 
grounds. 

When  he  presented  Mrs.  I>ayton  with 
the  National  Teacher  of  the  Year  Award 
early  this  month,  President  Johnson 
said: 

We  have  certainly  never  honored  a  more 
unusual  teacher. 

The  President's  remarks  were  most 
appropriate  and  1  should  like  to  call 
them  to  the  attemion  of  my  colleagues. 
Remarks  or  the  ^esiuent,  at  Presenta- 
tion  or  Teacher  or  the  Year  Award,  to 

Mrs.    Mon*   M.    Datton,    at   the    Whot 

House,  April  6.  1966 

Mrs.  Dayton.  Secretary  Gardner,  Mr. 
Dublnsky.  and  my  friends,  I  am  delighted 
to  be  here  with  you  this  morning  to  pay  this 
very  Just  tribute  to  this  very  dedicated  lady. 

My  thoughts,  like  those  of  many  Ameri- 
cans theee  days,  are  very  much  on  battles 
and  soldiers  and  the  bitterness  of  war.  I 
am  very  delighted  this  morning  to  take  a  mo- 
ment  away  from  these  concerns,  although 
not  completely  away. 

I  thought  this  morning  of  something  that 
Oen.  Omar  Bradley  said  many  years  ago.  I 
was  Just  reading  his  book  the  other  day  de- 
scribing the  landing  on  Normandy.  Gen- 
eral Bradley  said,  'The  teacher  Is  the  real 
soldier  of  democracy.  Others  can  defend  It, 
b\it  only  he  can  make  It  work." 

We  are  here  today  to  honor  a  woman  who 
makes  democracy  work.  She  is  a  soldier  In 
the  greatest  and  most  glorious  battle  that 
man  has  ever  fought — the  battle  for  the 
truth  and  the  understanding  that  alone  has 
set  man  free,  and  it  will,  alone  and  ulti- 
mately, keep  men  free 

This  Is  the  third  t!n-.c  that  I  have  hon- 
ored svic;-.  ■•:  s.  :d:er  :us  le.i.  :  -r  of  the  Year, 
but  never  I  thlr.K  r.,  e  I  n.k  magazine  and 
the  Council  of  c!..o:  ~-.ite  School  Officers 
made  a  more  deserui^;  ur  a  better  choice. 
We  have  certainly  never  honored  a  more 
unusual  teiicher  than  the  remarkable  and 
renowned  lady  we  have  come  here  this  morn- 
ing to  congratulate  Mrs.  Mona  Dayton  of 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

She  has  done  m  ^re  than  Just  teach  her 
first  graders  hnv.-  to  read  and  write.  She  has 
taken  the  great  outdoors  of  Tucson  as  her 
olassroofn,  and  the  great  deeert  as  her  desk. 
She  has  taken  the  animals  as  her  teaching 
assistants,  and  ahe  has  taken  nature  and 
beauty  by  one  hand,  and  boys  and  girls  by 
•hp  "her  and  she  has  made  them  dance 
totretl'.T  .•:;  ,i  happy  circle  of  understanding 
Slid  r-'^  ':f  ■: 

In  Mi-s  Diiyton  s  cla.-i.s,  1  am  told  that 
there  are  a  number  of  6-year-old  scientists 
who  know  hew  to  build  a  sundial  and  know 
how  to  construct  a  model  volcano.  That  Is 
very  Impressive  When  I  was  6  years  old  I 
knew  little  about  mode!  volcanoes,  but  I  have 
learned~a  lot  since  then  from  sitting  on  top 
of  the  real  thing 

Mrs.  Dayton,  your  rcmark.i'-ile  class  also 
contains,  I  am  informed  some  naturalists. 
Their  classmates.  I  heard,  include  an  owl  and 
a  0-foot  boa  coxistrictor  I  had  better  not 
let  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Liz  Carpenter  hear 
about  that  or  thev  wi:;  take  another  tour  to 


Arizona  from  Big  Bend.  I  am  happy  that 
that  boa  constrictor  Is  not  here  with  you 
today. 

Btit  Mrs.  Dayton  has  opened  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  her  first  graders  so  much  that  there 
are  poets  among  them.  A  little  girl  named. 
Karen  described  a  night  in  the  desert,  and 
this  Is  the  way  she  described  it:  "Stardust 
on  the  cactus,  owls  In  their  nest,  birds  listen- 
ing to  your  words  in  the  wind." 

This  child  and  her  teacher  help  explain 
why  the  Government  has  Increased  Its  com- 
mitment to  education  and  to  training,  since 
I  became  President,  from  a  little  less  than 
»3  bUUon  to  a  little  over  (10  bUllon  In  less 
than  3  years. 

Today  Mrs.  Dayton  receives  a  pin  and  a 
plaque  which  symbolize  her  honor.  I  know 
that  she  shares  my  view  that  In  this  day 
and  age  we  can  get  no  more  value  from  every 
dollar  we  spend  than  that  which  we  spend 
on  education  and  health. 

I  was  looking  at  the  figures  of  my  Budget 
Director  this  morning.  The  last  3  years  we 
have  taken  otir  health  expenditures  In  the 
Nation  from  a  little  under  tS  billion  to  a 
little  over  $10  billion,  and  It  Is  paying  such 
rich  dividends  In  the  solutions  and  the 
answers  we  are  finding  to  disease. 

So,  Mrs.  Dayton,  you  receive  my  congratu- 
lations. I  also  want  to  appoint  you  this 
miming  to  serve  on  the  commission  which 
will  select  next  year's  presidential  scholars 
here  at  the  White  House.  America's  teachers 
are  not  only  making  democracy  work,  they 
are  helping  It  to  flotirish  and  to  triumph,  and 
they  deserve  our  gratitude,  for  as  It  has  been 
said,  "Through  the  teacher's  hands  pass  all 
members  of  every  profession." 

I  am  so  glad  that  you  could  be  here  with 
us,  and  you  could  be  hearing  some  of  these 
things  that  you  deserve  during  your  lifetime. 
I  have  with  me  this  morning  a  teacher  that 
I  started  out  teaching  with  In  the  first  school 
I  taught  In  many  years  ago,  Mrs.  Opel  Way 
Brooks. 

Come  over,  Mrs.  Brooks.  I  want  you  to 
meet  Mrs.  Dayton.  She  and  I  both  taught 
In  the  same  school  a  few  years  ago.  Mrs. 
Brooks.  I  want  you  to  know  another  teacher. 
He  Is  a  retired  man.  He  Is  here  with  me  this 
morning  and  I  wanted  him  to  come  over 
and  meet  you — Mr.  Dublnsky.  He  has  been 
teaching  me  for  about  30  years,  too.  Now 
be  Is  going  away.  They  said  he  retired  while 
he  could  still  read  his  obituaries.  He  is  going 
to  be  away  for  about  7  weeks  and  then  be 
Is  going  to  come  back. 


Polish  Milleimiain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  OLIVA  HUOT 

or    NEW    HAMPSRISZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  28, 1966 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
coming  May  3,  religious  ceremonies  will 
be  held  throughout  the  world  to  honor 
the  Polish  millennium,  as  1966  marks  the 
1,000th  year  of  Christianity  in  Poland. 

This  year,  under  the  leadership  of 
Cardinal  Wyszynskl,  the  Polish  people 
are  rallying  forth  to  celebrate  religious 
observances  and  a  national  holiday  in 
concordance  with  the  date. 

Not  only  the  Poles  but  the  entire  free 
world  should  acknowledge  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  event.  Western  Europe  has 
throughout  these  past  1,000  years  been 
deeply  indebted  to  Poland  for  Its  protec- 
tion, its  example  of  religious  tolerance 


and  freedom,  and  its  contributions  in  the 
fields  of  government,  education,  science, 
and  the  arts. 

Although  every  attempt  has  been  made 
by  the  Commimist  government  to  thwart 
the  festivities  in  Poland  concerned  with 
the  millennium,  the  past  history  of  this 
great  nation  testifies  to  the  fact  that  a 
strong  unyielding  faith  In  the  beliefs, 
standards,  and  actions  which  are  repre- 
sented by  this  1,000  years  is  the  only  im- 
perative factor  needed  to  make  the  cele- 
brations a  success. 

Poland,  as  a  country,  has  faced  numer- 
ous discouraging  crises  in  the  past  in  the 
attainment  of  her  religious  goals  and 
surely  the  present  dilemma  will  eventu- 
ally be  resolved  in  the  favor  of  the  Polish 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  all  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire,  the  United  States,  and 
surely  the  free  world  in  celebrating  and 
honoring  the  Polish  millennium. 


Con^essman  Jim  Cnrman't  Sixth  Annual 

Qutstionnaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

UK    CALDTORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  28, 1966 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  I  sent  out  my  sixth  annual 
questionnaire.  The  purpose  of  the  an- 
nual questionnaire  is  to  better  determine 
the  views  of  my  constituents  on  the  im- 
portant issues  which  face  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation. 

I  have  received  approximately  10,000 
replies  and  the  response  demonstrates 
the  great  interest  and  concern  of  my 
constituents  in  the  22d  District  of 
California. 

Several  questions  revealed  important 
trends  in  public  opinion.  More  than  75 
percent  of  the  respondents  favored  nego- 
tiations in  Vietnam  and  over  65  percent 
support  the  representation  of  the  Vlet- 
cong  at  the  conference  table. 

Agricultiu-e  subsidies  received  the  most 
mention  as  a  Federal  program  deserving 
reductions  in  appropriations. 

Almost  two  out  of  three  favored  Fed- 
eral legislation  to  outlaw  racial  discrim- 
ination in  jury  selection. 

Project  Headstart  and  work-study 
grants  received  the  highest  degree  of 
public  acceptance  as  elements  in  the  war 
on  poverty. 

Almost  three  out  of  four  urged  legis- 
lation to  extend  Federal  safety  standards 
to  the  manufacture  of  automobiles. 

In  the  most  decisive  return  on  any 
question,  my  constituents  urged  changes 
in  the  foreign  assistance  program  and 
specified  more  selectivity  in  aid  recipi- 
ents as  the  key  reform. 

The  complete  returns  to  my  question- 
naire follow: 

QUESTIONNAIRX   RKSUI.TB 

Early  In  March,  I  mailed  my  6th  annual 
questionnaire  to  all  residents  of  the  22d 
District.  I  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  ex- 
cellent response  the  questionnaire  received, 
and  I  would  like  to  report  the  results  to  you. 
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1.  What  do  you  think  the  United  States 
should  do  In  Vietnam? 

Percent 

Expand  the  war  by  conventional  means 
without  using  nuclear  weapons 36.0 

Continue  current  policy  of  military 
support 26.0 

Expand  the  war.  Including  the  use  of 
nuclear    weapons lo.  1 

Withdraw  our  military  troops  Immedi- 
ately      7. 9 

Other 21.0 

2.  Do  you  favor  negotiations  for  peace  In 
Vietnam? 

Percent 

Yes 78.  4 

No 20.  0 

No    opinion 5.5 

If  yes.  should  the  Vletcong  be  represented 
at  the  conference  table? 

Percent 

Yes 65. 1 

No 29.4 

No  opinion 5.  5 

3.  If  Congress  determines  that  we  must  re- 
,  duce  spending.  In  what  areas  do  you  think 

cuts  should  be  made   (choices  given  equal 
weight  In  tallying)  ? 

Percent 

Agriculture  sudsldles 28.0 

Public  works  programs 21.9 

War  on  Poverty 21.3 

"The  space  program 13.0 

^Veterans'  benefits 9.3 

Defense  spending 6.6 

4.  If  Congress  detemxlnes  that  additional 
funds  are  needed  for  fiscal  1967,  how  should 
they  be  raised  (choices  given  equal  weight 
In  tallying)? 

Percent 

Increase  corporate  Income  taxes 34.6 

Increase  excise  taxes 33.0 

Increase  personal  Income  taxes 20.6 

Increase  borrowing 11.  a 

5.  Do  you  favor  Federal  legislation 
outlawing  racial  discrimination  in  Jiu-y 
selections? 

Percent 

Yes. 64.  6 

No 27.8 

No  opinion 7. 6 

6.  Do  you  feel  that  Federal  expendltiues 
for  space  exploration  should: 

Percent 

Remain   the  same 54.7 

Be  reduced 26.4 

Be    Increased 18.9 

7.  Please  check  the  programs  In  the  war 
on  poverty  you  think  should  be  continued  In 
the  future  (choices  given  equal  weight  In 
tallying)  : 

Percent 
Educational  services  for  preschool  chil- 
dren   (Project    Headstart) 19.7 

Work-study  grants  for  college  students  17. 3 

Job  Corps '. 16.3 

Special  small  business  loans 14.3 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 14.0 

Domestic  Peace  Corps 11.  3 

None 7. 1 

8.  Do  you  support  legislation  to  enable  the 

Federal  Government  to  deal  effectively  with 

strikes  which   threaten   irreparable   damage 

to  the  national  interest? 

Percent 
Yes 79.  2 

No „ 16.  9 

No  Opinion 4.9 

9.  Legislation  has  been  Introduced  pro- 
viding for  Federal  contracts  with  education 
Institutions  and  private  Industry  to  apply 
systems  analysis  and  engineering  to  help 
solve  problems  In  such  fields  as  law  enforce- 
ment, pollution  and  transportation.  Do  you 
favor  this  approach? 
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Percent 

Yes.. 70.  8 

No _ 21.  6 

No   opinion   7.6 

10.  Do  you  favor  4-year  terms  for  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives? 

Percent 

Yes 60.4 

No ._  34.  2 

No    opinion 6.4 

If  yes,  when  should  Members  of  the  House 

be  elected? 

Percent 

Half  when  the  President  Is  elected  and 
half  In  the  middle  of  the  Presiden- 
tial   term 47.7 

In  the  middle  of  the  President's  term 
of  office 27.0 

When  the  President  Is  elected 25.  3 

11.  Do  you  favor  legislation  extending  Fed- 
eral safety  standards  to  the  manufacture  of 
automobiles? 

Percent 

Yes 73.0 

No 22.0 

No  opinion 6.0 

12.  Do  you  believe  changes  are  needed  in 
our  foreign  assistance  program  ? 

Percent 

Yes 95.8 

No 1.  1 

No  opinion 3. 1 

If  yes,  please  Indicate  what  changes  are 
needed: 

Percent 
Be  more  selective  in  nations  receiving 

aid 43.  2 

Decrease  economic  aid 17.  9 

Decrease  military  aid 17. 1 

Increase  economic  aid 6.9 

Cut  off  all  aid 4.2 

Increase  military  aid 1.  9 

Other 8.  8 


H.R,   13717  Introduced  To  Establish 
Permanent  Special  Milk  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBLS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  28. 1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  personal  thanks  to  my  honor- 
able colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  their  recent  action  to  de- 
feat the  ill-advised  cutback  In  funds  for 
the  special  milk  and  hot  lunch  programs 
for  our  Nation's  schoolchildren.  I  be- 
lieve this  program  has  contributed  much 
to  the  well-rounded  development  of  our 
youth  by  encouraging  all  children  to 
drink  milk.  It  is  widely  acknowledged 
that  milk  is  one  of  the  most  important 
nutrients  a  child  consumes  and  that  It 
contributes  much  to  the  growth  of  a 
healthy  child.  This  contribution  to  the 
strength  of  our  Nation  from  a  healthy 
citizenry  makes  the  cost  of  the  program 
not  only  small,  but  a  solid  Investment  in 
our  future. 

I  further  believe  that  steps  must  be 
taken  to  establish  a  permanent  special 
milk  program  to  Insure  the  continued 
health  of  our  youngsters.  To  accom- 
plish this,  I  have  introduced  H.R.  13717, 


to  establish  a  permanent  special  milk 
program.  Your  action  in  voting  to  de- 
feat the  proposed  cutback  in  this  pro- 
gram was  essential  for  the  healthy  de- 
velopment of  our  children.  I  urge  you, 
therefore,  to  support  my  recommenda- 
tion to  expand  and  make  permanent  this 
highly  successful  program. 


Draft  Reclassification  Stifles  Dissent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 


OF   MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  28, 1966 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  April  1,  1966,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart]  eloquently  addressed  a  student 
meeting  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Senator  Hart  directed  his  remarks  to 
the  sit-in  at  the  Ann  Arbor  draft  board 
last  October  and  the  subsequent  reclassi- 
fication of  the  protesters  by  the  Selective 
Sei-vlce  System.  The  officials  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  acted  arbi- 
trarily, said  Senator  Hart,  and  "went 
far  beyond  what  Congress  contemplated 
when  it  wrote  specific  criminal  penalties 
for  violations  of  the  act." 

But  the  issue  goes  much  deeper  than 
the  need  to  rectify  the  particular  injus- 
tice suffered  by  the  young  men  involved 
in  this  event.  Senator  Hart  exposes  the 
real  danger  to  freedom  which  is  that 
students  presently  deferred  may  refrain 
from  expressing  their  views  because  of 
fear  of  reclassification. 

Freedom  of  speech  may  lead  to  "wild 
and  woolly  speeches  and  dangerous  Ideas, 
but  suppression  Is  fatal  to  a  free  society. 
Freedom  itself  is  a  dangerous  way,"  de- 
clares Senator  Hart,  "but  it  is  oiu-  way 
of  life." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  place  Senator  Hart's  address  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 
Remabks   by   Senator  Philip  A.  Hart  at  a 

Stttdent  Meeting  on  the  University   of 

Michigan  Campus,  April  1,   1966 

This  campus  has  been  the  scene  recently 
of  several  notable  pronouncements  and 
events  which  have  heralded  new  directions  In 
Government  policy. 

Here  from  the  steps  of  the  Union  President 
Kennedy  made  specific  his  commitment  to 
the  Peace  Corps. 

Here  In  the  stadium  President  Johnson 
proclaimed  the  goals  of  his  Great  Society. 

And  here  In  Ann  Arbor  one  afternoon  last 
October  a  series  of  events  triggered  off  what 
may  result  In  one  of  the  landmark  cases  in 
constitutional  rights. 

This  afternoon  I  do  not  want  to  dwell 
long  on  the  merits  of  the  actions  of  those 
who  sat  down  In  the  Ann  Arbor  draft  board 
headquarters.  Their  cases — the  Issues  In- 
volving their  first  amendment  rlghu  and 
their  rights  to  a  fair  trial — are  now  being 
tested  In  the  courts.  You  know  where  I 
stand  on  these  questions.  If  we  want  to  rivet 
public  attention  on  a  Government  policy  we 
believe  wrong  by  action  violative  of  law,  we 
must  accept  the  sanctions  provided — but 
only  after  our  day  in  court  and  only  those 
sanctions  speclficaUv  provided. 
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I  beiievf  that  the  official*  of  tlw  Selactlve 
Service  System  In  encouragUlg  the  reclaMlfl- 
catlon  of  the  protesters,  acted  beyoi.d  the 
law — acted  arbitrarily,  and.  ais  far  a«  I  h*vo 
bepn  cible  to  ;^5cerUiU;  from  .-tudj  of  the  con- 
gresiioHAi  iiueni  on  tlus  a«pe>-t  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  laws,  went  f^r  beyond  what  Con- 
gress contemplated  when  It  wrote  specific 
criminal   per.altles   for   violations  of  the  act. 

Tho«e  who  were  reciaaslfted  are  now  taking 
their  appeal  to  the  courts  and  their  rights 
win  be  protected  They  are  not  the  ones  to 
whom  the  moet  serious  dtiuiage  may  have 
been  done 

Today,  I  voice  concern  that  these  actions 
by  the  Selective  Service  officials  really  In- 
volve, or  have  the  effect  of.  an  Implied  threat 
to  others  who  might  wish  to  prote«t  a 
Government  policy 

The  .silencing  effect  of  the  reclaaslflcatlon  is 
the  real  turedt  to  freedom  It  Is  this  we  must 
protest  The  pressure  on  other  students  who 
now  have  deferments  to  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing their  views  becaiise  of  fear  of  re- 
rlaasification  is  where  the  real  danger  Uee. 

Whatever  the  ultimate  legal  decision  may 
be  on  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the  reclaaalfl- 
cation  m  the  Ann  Arbor  sU-ln  case*— what- 
ever the  courts  may  say— the  clearly  Implied 
intent,  or  at  least  the  result,  of  the  reclassl- 
flcatlons  was  to  say  to  students  acroes  the 
Nation.    T^t  this  be  a  lesson  to  you." 

In  times  of  national  stress  when  the  draft 
requires  men  to  do  more  than  Just  take 
stateside  training,  it  Is  imperative  that  every 
student,  professor  and  university  adminis- 
trator be  assured  that  the  Selective  Service 
System  la  administered  in  a  fashion  which 
carries  no  threats  to  freedom  of  expreeelon. 

Efforts  to  curtail  this  freedom  are  rarely 
dramatic  and  overt.  It  Is  the  implied  threat 
that  can  most  seriously  restrict  free  expres- 
sion of  views,  and  It  Is  here  Uiat  we  muat  be 
mrjst  alert  and  ready  to  speak  out. 

No  one  questions  that  the  right  of  die- 
sent  should  be  exercised  with  responsibility 
and  respect  for  the  individual  as  well  a* 
for  the  good  of  the  community. 

It  is  the  guarantee  of  this  right  to  die- 
sent  that  has  formed  national  poUclee 
through  our  history. 

We  don't  protect  freedom  of  speech  out 
of  sentlmentalUj  or  to  promote  error.  We 
do  St  to  discover  truth  It  leads  to  wild  and 
wooUv  speeches  and  dangerous  ideas,  but 
suppression  is  fatal  to  a  free  society.  Free- 
dom 1-self  13  a  d.-ingerous  way  tit  It  Is  our 
wav  of  life. 

Manv  of  you  would  not  agree  with  my  views 
on  the'  alternatives  available  to  the  NaUon 
today  m  Vietnam  I  remain  convinced  that 
the  basic  outlines  of  the  policy  to  achieve 
milltarv  stabllitv  and  economic  and  social 
reform  being  followed  by  the  President  Is  the 
soundest  co'urse  of  limited  alternatives  avail- 
able to  us 

That  is  my  privilege,  and  to  dissent,  If  you 
would.  Is  yours. 

I  am  troubled  by  many  of  the  aepects  of 
our  present  draft  policy  This  Is,  Indeed,  a 
mort  difficult  and  controversial  area  ae  we 
have  seen  in  the  past  when  Congress  baa  at- 
tempted to  reorganize   the  system. 

I  have  serl.ius  questions  about  the  fair- 
ness and  eqiilty  in  the  present  concept  of 
deferment  for  those  who  car;  afford  a  col- 
lege education  as  long  as  a  college  education 
1*  not  economically  within  the  reach  of  all 
who  might   be  academically  qualified 

I  have  serious  questions  about  Uie  inher- 
ent fairness  of  letting  local  boards  initiate 
classlflcatlon  procedures  when  geography 
and  local  traditions  mean  far  less  In  the  Na- 
tlons  total  manpower  picture  that  they  did 
even  two  decades  ago  With  high  mobility 
of  population  and  national  ]ob  recrultlnK 
by  major  Industries,  all  of  the  modern  tech- 
niques of  employment  and  manpower  exper- 
tise should  be  brought  to  bear  on  this  selec- 
tion process  Today,  this  screening  by  local 
boards,  fair  and  consclentlotis  as  It  may  be, 


leaves  policy  questions  that  should  be 
studied. 

Finally — and  I  admit  It  Is  difficult  to  pro- 
pose a  calm  review  of  the  alternatives 
today — I  believe  we  should  seek  a  system  of 
broad  national  service  to  supplement  the 
service  one  could  give  his  country  through 
the  Armed  Forces.  None  disagree  that  a 
Peace  Corps  worker  in  a  remote  village  la 
making  a  significant  contribution  to  his 
country  at  some  personal  sacrifice.  This  can 
well  be  true  In  other  areas  of  foreign  and 
domestic  service. 

Ho{>efully,  we  can  find  the  framework  In 
which  these  alternatives  to  military  service 
can  be  frankly  discussed  as  possible  national 
p>ollcy  and  support  for  such  a  policy  devel- 
oped among  the  public. 

You  were  kind  to  Invite  me  to  your  cam- 
pus this  afternoon.  You  are  to  be  com- 
mended for-seeklng  answers  to  these  com- 
plex problems  which  go  to  the  heart  of  our 
Nation's  freedoms  and  security.  If  it  were 
otherwise  I  would.  Indeed,  be  concerned,  but 
I  do  not  doubt  the  vigor  and  vitality  of  this 
student  generation.  Its  contributions  to 
human  rights  and  Its  searching  questioning 
of  national  policy  are  a  contribution  to  our 
Nation  for  which  we  should  all  be  thankful. 
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Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  address 
which  my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr. 
CoLLiKR,  delivered  before  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Society  for  Industrial  Se- 
curity in  Chicago  on  April  12: 

In  this  year  of  1960,  48  years  after  the 
armistice  which  ended  a  war  "to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy"  and  two  decaulee 
after  the  second  great  world  conflict  in  this 
century,  the  old  world  Is  so  distraught  and 
BO  sick  that  any  hope  for  stability  and  peace 
In  this  or  the  next  generation  becomes  more 
and  more  remote.  So  entangled  In  the  grow- 
ing troubles  of  the  world  Is  the  United  States 
that  even  the  chaotic  condition  In  Vietnam, 
according  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk, 
takes  up  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  time  of 
the  State  Department. 

We  have,  since  World  War  II.  expended 
9835  billion  on  defense  and  on  aid  for  coun- 
tries across  the  face  of  the  globe  In  an  effort 
to  establish  some  kind  of  stability.  Yet,  the 
situation  In  each  of  the  continents  Is  one 
which  can  be  defined  only  as  chaotic.  Prom 
our  own  point  of  view,  we  are  committed 
to  the  common  defense  of  42  nations  In  the 
world  as  a  result  of  various  regional  treaties. 
Those  with  whom  we  are  joined  In  these  alli- 
ances have  been  the  recipients  of  Uncle 
Sam's  foreign  aid  generosity  In  the  aggregate 
of  billions  of  dollars,  yet  most  of  them  have 
not  only  failed  to  support  our  position  in 
southeast  Asia,  but  have  also.  In  fact,  been 
bitterly  critical  of  our  efforts  to  stem  the 
subversion  and  aggression  of  totalitarian 
communism. 

Epitomizing  this  attitude  Is  that  of 
PYance's 'Charles  de  Gaulle  who  is  attacking 
NATO  and  virtually  teUlng  us  to  get  out. 
Ironic  It  Is,  too.  because  we  have  twice  saved 
France  from  military  annihilation  In  the 
two  great  wars  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 
The  French  are  deeply  Indebted  to  the 
United  State*  financially  for  loans  and  aid 


offered  to  rebuild  them  after  we  had  saved 
their  proverbial  neck  In  World  War  I  and 
World  War  U. 

Typical,  too,  of  the  situation  Is  the  Inci- 
dent of  Prime  Minister  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi 
of  India  Just  a  few  days  ago.  After  her  re- 
cent visit  to  the  White  House,  President 
Johnson  pledged  a  new  bllllon-dollar  food 
program  for  India  to  avert  famine  In  that 
country.  We  will  ship  3.5  million  tons  of 
grain,  mostly  wheat,  to  assist  India — this  Is 
In  addition  to  910  billion  of  various  kinds 
of  aid  we  have  given  since  the  end  of  British 
rule  In  1947.  Just  a  matter  of  days  after 
she  left  the  White  House  with  this  promise 
In  her  hand,  she  appeared  on  a  television 
program  In  New  York  and  proceeded  to  bit- 
terly criticize  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam,  saying 
that  we  erred  In  not  extending  the  truce  In 
bombings  of  North  Vietnam. 

Aside  from  our  own  Involvement,  there  Is 
hardly  a  corner  of  the  globe  today  at  which 
one  can  look  without  seeing  anything  but 
seething  unrest  and  trouble. 

Pressures  have  been  applied  against  the 
small  nation  of  Rhodesia  in  a  matter  that  Is 
entirely  Internal  and  British  officials  are 
sitting  like  vultures  waiting  for  Rhodesia  to 
cave  In  from  the  economic  pressures  that 
have  been  Invoked  upon  her.  The  British 
Labor  press  heaps  criticism  on  the  United 
States  on  the  grounds  that  otu-  activity 
there  deals  with  an  Internal  situation  and 
frequently  meetings  and  demonstrations 
against  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam  are  encour- 
aged by  the  party  In  power  In  Britain,  with 
never  a  word  about  the  pressures  England 
Is  putting  upon  the  present  Rhodeslan  Gov- 
ernment. Yet,  the  highly  critical  British, 
who  we  helped  out  of  a  financial  dilemma 
Just  2  years  ago  when  the  pound  sterling 
virtually  collapsed,  will  within  a  matter  of 
months  have  to  take  time  out  from  their 
criticism  of  U.S.  policy  to  once  again  ask 
Uncle  Sam  to  bail  out  their  once  great 
empire. 

In  Latin  America  today,  U.S.  policies  are 
blamed  for  most  of  their  troubles,  as  In  the 
political  situation  that  has  brought  military 
leaders  to  power.  Billions  In  U.S.  aid  under 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  certainly 
have  not  generated  any  expression  of  grati- 
tude In  the  Western  Hemisphere — and  that 
may  well  be  the  understatement  of  the  year. 

It  will  be  decades  before  any  order  comes 
out  of  chaos  In  the  new  nations  of  black 
Africa  where,  admittedly,  the  people  were 
unprepared  for  Immediate  self-government 
In  the  great  liberation  movement  of  the  past 
two  decades.  Let  me  make  It  eminently 
clear  that  I  believe  every  nation  must  have 
the  right  of  self-determination.  The  point 
I  am  making  is  that  the  African  nations, 
long  exploited  and  under  the  domination  of 
Western  European  powers,  suddenly  threw 
off  the  shackles  but  were  unprepared  to 
sustain  themselves  politically  and  economi- 
cally, pointing  up  again  that  we  live  In  a 
generation  when  remedying  the  wrongs  of 
the  past  Is  done  so  hastily  that  the  cure 
becomes  as  serious  as  the  disease  Itself. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  temporary  truces  Ui 
certain  trouble  spots  of  the  world,  but  each 
may  well  be  a  keg  of  dynamite.  There  has 
been  no  real  solution  to  the  Greek-Turkish 
Imbroglio  on  Cyprus — It  could  fiare  up  at  any 
time,  as  could  the  border  struggles  between 
the  Arabs  and  Israel.  And  the  tussle  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan,  both  U.S.  aid  re- 
cipients, over  Kashmir  Is  not  by  any  means 
settled  though  there  is  a  temporary  truce 
In  that  area.  Not  far  from  the  U.S.  mainland 
Is  the  troubled  Dominican  Republic  where 
conditions  remain  chaotic  In  the  face  of 
U.S.  aid  and  troops,  while  certain  of  our  com- 
patriots In  the  Organization  of  American 
States  look  with  a  jaundiced  eye  at  our  ac- 
tions in  Santo  Domingo. 

On  the  brighter  side.  If  one  can  take  any 
solace  from  the  problems  of  others,  we  find 
that  the  internal  troubles  of  our  Communist 
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adversaries  grow  in  a  manner  that  tends  to 
Impede  to  some  degree  their  ambition  to 
either  psychologically  or  mllltantly  Impose 
communism  upon  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Pldel  Castro  has  made  a  virtual  mess  of 
Cuba  where  discontent  is  growing.  It  may 
well  be  that  when  his  mlUttiry  leaders  feel 
the  urge,  they  will  depose  him  and  take  over 
control  of  the  island.  What  may  develop 
after  that  Is,  of  cotirse,  problematical  but  It 
would  seem  that  any  change  would  be  an 
improvement  as  far  as  the  whole  Western 
Hemisphere  Is  concerned. 

Pelplng's  leaders,  while  talking  loudly  and 
vociferously,  have  multiple  Internal  prob- 
lems— not  the  least  of  which  Is  their  Inability 
to  feed  750  million  mouths  at  a  time  when 
they  seek  to  extol  the  virtues  of  a  new  order. 
Certainly  communism  has  failed  In  less- 
mllltant  Russia  where  Nlklta  Khrushchev  Is 
being  blamed  for  the  Ills  and  failure  of  the 
system,  just  as  he  had  blamed  Joseph  Stalin. 
Now  the  new  leaders,  Koaygln  and  Brezhnev, 
are  laying  all  the  ills  at  the  doorstep  of 
Nlklta  Khrushchev. 

The  sad  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  Com- 
munist system  Is  devoid  of  any  Individual 
incentives,  has  failed  miserably  to  fulfill  its 
promises  in  almost  every  area  of  the  national 
life  of  the  people,  the  quality  of  its  Indxistrial 
production  has  slipped  badly,  and  the  state- 
controlled  factories  have  failed  to  provide  for 
even  the  minimal  needs  of  their  people. 
Food  shortages  have  developed  and  the  state 
of  housing  in  Russia  is  causing  discontent 
because  the  glowing  promises  of  their  leaders 
have  vlrttially  "gone  down  the  drain."  To- 
day there  is,  for  example,  only  one  toilet  and 
running  water  for  each  three  family  domi- 
ciles In  Russia.  In  siddltlon,  the  breach  be- 
tween the  more  militant  brand  of  com- 
munism In  China  and  the  Russian  variety 
continues  to  widen. 

It  Is  interesting  that,  in  the  one  Instance 
where  we  became  Incensed  and  curtailed  aid 
to  Indonesia  because  Sukarno  was  playing 
"footsie"  with  both  Moscow  and  Pelplng, 
there  was  a  reversal  of  attitude.  We  now  find 
Sukarno  virtually  a  hostage  of  the  new 
leadership  which  has  openly  attacked  the 
Communist  leaders  within  Its  own  coimtry. 
Our  foreign  aid  program,  over  which  there 
has  been  increasing  controversy  since  Its  in- 
ception, is  In  chaotic  straits  today  as  never 
before.  World  events  and,  particularly,  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  have  contributed  to  the 
controversy  over  its  administration  and  even 
the  direction  it  should  take. 

At  the  end  of  the  M&rshall  plan,  which 
provided  American  aid  to  rebuild  war-torn 
nations  after  the  world  conflict  of  the  early 
1940's,  there  remained  a  need  for  assisting 
many  nations  which  were  still  emerging 
from  the  effects  of  the  war.  There  were  self- 
ish reasons  for  the  United  Statee  to  pro- 
vide assistance  at  a  time  when  the  entire 
faces  of  the  several  continents  were  changed 
either  geographically  or  politically — and  cer- 
tainly economically.  It  Is  obvious  that  It 
was  not  so  much  the  manner  In  which  the 
program  began  that  caused  the  trouble,  but 
rather  the  failure  of  thoee  administering  it 
to  reappraise  and  reevaluate  Its  objectives 
In  the  light  of  the  rapid  changes  which  took 
place.  Furthermore,  the  administration  of 
the  program  became  bogged  dovra  in  the 
bureaucratic  dictates  of  Stete  Department 
officials  who  were  Indifferent  to  being  realis- 
tic about  the  program  and  who  seem  to  have 
lost  sight  of  Its  original  Intent  and  purpose. 
Before  going  any  further  In  this  discussion 
of  our  foreign  aid  poeture,  let  us  review  the 
original  purpose  of  the  program  which  pre- 
sumably justified  the  billions  of  American 
taxpayers'  dollars  we  were  to  spend  all  over 
the  world  during  the  next  two  decades. 

First,  It  was  Intended  that  our  aid  shotild 
help  distressed  nations  so  that  they  would 
»ee  the  advantages  of  a  free  society  and  the 
free  enterprise  system  which  Is  symbolic  of 
Individual    freedom    and    the    principles   of 


freedom;  second,  U  was  intended  that  for- 
eign aid  would  be  temporary  to  the  extent 
that  it  would  help  many  of  these  nations 
to  help  themselves;  and.  third,  that  In  the 
process  of  accomplishing  the  first  and  sec- 
ond objectives,  It  would  Improve  the  image 
and  complement  the  stature  of  the  United 
States  as  the  bastion  of  freedom  In  a  world 
torn  between  freedom  and  economic  and 
political  tyranny.  Sadly,  after  20  years  of 
the  foreign  aid  program,  we  have  failed  to 
a  great  extent  to  achieve  these  goals  while 
placing  upon  the  United  States  mulUple 
pressures,  not  the  least  of  which  Is  a  fi- 
nancial burden  from  which  our  Goverrmient 
has  been  unable  to  extricate  Itself. 

The  mounting  criticism  of  foreign  aid  is 
entirely  imderstandable  because  the  program 
has  been  punctuated  with  confusion  and 
frustration,  and  even  a  sense  of  fatigue.  This 
has  been  caused  In  great  part  by  waste  due 
to  lU-concelved  projects,  mistakes  In  plan- 
ning, and  bureaucratic  Illusions  with  regard 
to  what  this  program  can  and  cannot  ac- 
complish. Furthermore,  It  Is  virtually  Im- 
possible to  speak  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
today  without  recognizing  the  inconsistencies 
which  have  characterized  Its  operations. 
Specifically,  the  attacks  are  wholly  Justified 
in  the  fact  that  aid  has  not  been  adminis- 
tered on  the  selective  basis  necessary  and 
has  been  rendered  with  little  concern  over 
its  complying  with  certain  basic  principles 
which  should  underlie  a  sound  American 
foreign  policy. 

As  one  critic  aptly  said,  it  has  been  used 
as  a  crutch  rather  than  a  foundation  for 
self-help  In  the  developing  nations. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  all  of  the 
oommlsslons  and  inveetlgatlons  presumably 
designed  to  appease  the  critics  have  borne  no 
fnilt.  There  sire  many  dedicated  people  in 
the  foreign  aid  program  who  have  worked 
hard  for  Ite  success,  but  this  does  not  elim- 
inate the  sad  fact  that  there  are  also  many 
career  people  In  the  State  Department  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  at  decisionmaking 
levels  who  obviously  have  divorced  their  at- 
titudes from  the  realistic  goals  of  the  United 
Statee  of  America. 

In  sum.  and  substance,  foreign  aid  has 
taken  on  the  aspect  of  an  outright  charity 
project  in  many  Instances,  rather  than  one 
which  seeks  to  enhance  Indlvldiaal  freedom, 
the  right  of  choice,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  human  dignity  of  man  throughout  the 
world. 

Because  It  Is  easy  to  rationalize  the  failures 
of  the  program  by  merely  stating  that  things 
would  be  worse  if  it  were  not  for  the  pro- 
gram— something  which  really  cannot  be 
established — let  us  see  how  far  It  has  gone 
In  achieving  its  basic  goals.  We  have  poured 
more  than  $130  billion  of  aid  into  the  eco- 
nomic stream  of  many  nations  throughout 
the  world  without  having  any  evidence  of  a 
broad  Improvement  In  the  economic  self- 
reliance  of  nations,  nor  the  masses  of  people 
who  have  been  the  recipients  of  this  aid. 

While  American  dollars  and  assistance  may 
naturally  have  tended  to  stem  the  expansion 
of  communism  In  the  world,  the  sad  fact  Is 
that  commimlsm  has  continued  to  thrive 
throughout  the  years  of  the  aid  to  a  point 
where  today  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world  live  under  Communist  rule.  In 
fact.  American  dollars  have  been  tised  to  sub- 
sidize nations  under  Communist  govern- 
ments and  have  contributed  to  outright 
aoclallem  as  a  way  of  life  elsewhere. 

There  are  those  who  call  flatly  for  an  end  to 
the  whole  program  because  they  are  uncer- 
tain whether  It  contributes  to  America's  vital 
Interests.  There  are  logical  arguments  that 
can  be  posed  to  substantiate,  as  well  as  re- 
fute, this  position;  but  certainly  no  one  can 
deny  that  the  foreign  aid  program  Is  Indeed 
In  need  of  em  agonizing  reappraisal.  Such  a 
reappraisal  must  start  with  a  clearly  defined 
statement  of  policy  and  purpose  In  the  ad- 


ministration of  foreign  aid.  The  Congress, 
rather  than  the  Executive,  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  establish  a  much  closer  control  upon 
the  use  of  aid  funds. 

To  this  end  it  ptems  to  me  that  enactment 
of  laws  which  authorize  and  prortde  the 
fimds  for  foreign  aid  cannot  remain  omnibus 
in  nature.  There  should  be  at  least  three 
separate  and  distinct  programs,  both  for  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  bills :  one  deal- 
ing with  technical  assistance,  another  with 
economic  assistance,  and  a  third  with  mili- 
tary assistance.  In  fact.  It  would  probably 
serve  a  good  purpose  to  go  even  further  untU 
the  whole  mess  could  be  straightened  out  by 
dealing  with  each  category  of  aid  accord- 
ing to  geographical  areas  of  the  world.  This 
would  not  only  provide  a  much  greater  area 
of  selectivity  by  Members  of  Congress,  but 
would  pinpoint  the  needs  of  certain  naUons 
on  the  basis  of  their  eventual  self-reliance 
and  self-determination  In  economic  as  well 
as  political  needs. 

Contrary  to  what  many  advocates  of  fca*- 
elgn  aid  belief.  It  Is  my  contention  that  our 
aid  must  serve  the  fundamental  Ideals  and 
principles  of  our  own  free  system. 

There  are  those  who  deny,  for  example,  that 
foreign  aid  should  be  a  tool  of  United  Sutes 
foreign  policy.  I  could  not  disagree  more 
with  this  position  if  we  are  to  believe  that 
our  foreign  policy  Is  a  proper  and  just  one. 
However,  the  problem  In  this  regard  Is  that 
our  foreign  policy  has  vacillated  in  recent 
years  to  a  point  where  It  Is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine our  course  and  objectives  and  our  de- 
termination to  accomplish  them.  To  suggest, 
as  some  are  prone  to  do,  that  this  attitude 
means  using  aid  as  a  bribe  or  a  bludgeon  la 
to  use  a  figure  of  speech  rather  than  adopt  a 
realistic  approach  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  maintaining  freedom,  while  oppos- 
ing any  type  of  system  which  Imposes  totali- 
tarian rule  upon  men  anywhere  in  the  world. 
The  fact  that  the  "ugly  American"  is  ap- 
parently becoming  "uglier"  all  the  time  Is  in 
Itself  evidence  that  either  our  foreign  aid 
program  or  our  foreign  policy,  or  both,  have 
failed.  Unless  we  cease  to  be  a  party  to  pro- 
mulgating a  program  which  has  been  sadly 
Inadequate  In  the  face  of  Its  established  goals 
and  Its  needs  in  a  world  seething  with  unrest, 
we  can  hope  for  no  better  restUts  in  the 
future.  To  recognize  these  failures  and 
move  to  reverse  them  is,  it  seems  to  me,  one 
of  the  most  demanding  challenges  this  Na- 
tion faces  today. 
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Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
23d  anniversary  of  a  very  tragic  and  also 
an  unusually  heroic  event  in  the  history 
of  the  Jews  in  Poland.  In  mid-April 
1943,  some  50,000  Jews  in  Warsaw  re- 
solved to  defy  their  Nazi  foeg  and  began 
their  fight  for  freedom.  In  tlHt  struggle 
these  gallant  souls,  who  had  no  chance 
for  survival,  fought  their  ruthless  foes 
for  42  days,  until  finally  nearly  all  of 
them  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for 
freedom.  Only  a  handful  of  these  fight- 
ers managed  to  escape  death,  and  today 
they  are  rebuilding  their  reborn  ancient 
homeland,  the  State  of  Israel.  On  the 
observance  of  this  historic  anniversary  I 
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join  all  lovers  of  freedom  in  paying  my 
tribute  to  the  memorj'  of  innocent  and 
gallant  victims  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
uprising. 


Maryland  ACLU  Award  to  Congreisman 
Charlet  McC.  Mathiai.  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or    NIW     Yt-EK 

I.N"  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  28,  1966 

Mr  REID  of  New  York  Mr  Speaker, 
on  \Ved!;t'.sday  night,  April  27,  the  an- 
nual a'Aard  of  the  Maryland  branch  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  was 
presented  to  our  able  colleague  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  MathiasI  in  recognition 
of  his  courage  and  outstanding  leader- 
ship in  defending  the  cau.se  of  civil  lib- 
erties. 

In  presenting  this  award,  Mr.  Jack  L. 
Levin,  former  board  chairman  and  cur- 
rtTU  award  chairman  of  the  Maryland 
branch  of  the  ACLU.  paid  tribute  to  Con- 
gressman Mathias'  achievements  In  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  civil  rights  and 
civil  liberties.  Because  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr,  Mathias]  was  re- 
covering from  recent  surgery  and  was 
unable  to  attend,  the  award  was  accepted 
on  his  bf^half  by  his  brother.  Mr.  Trail 
Mathia.s.  and  his  acceptance  statement 
was  read  by  his  administrative  assistant, 
Mr    William  Emerson. 

I  Insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Levin  and  Congress- 
man Mathias: 

Statement   or   Congressman  Crarljs  McC. 
Mathias,  Jr. 

It  '.s  a  singular  honor  for  me  to  recelTe  this 
award  tonight,  and  I  deeply  regret  that  I 
cannot  be  with  you  to  express  my  gratitude. 
For  many  years  I  have  respected  the  work  of 
the  Maryland  branch  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  and  have  admired  your  cour- 
age and  tenacity.  You  have  served  the 
Stat*  sncl  N.itlon  well  by  recognizing  and 
resisting  threats  to  our  vital  freedoms,  by 
extending  the  boundaries  of  tolerance,  and 
by  expanding  the  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
"land  of  the   free  " 

There  Is  no  more  important  task  In  this 
decade  than  the  defense  of  liberty  and 
diversity.  Our  country  was  settled  by  brave 
men  and  women  who  sought  to  assert  their 
rights  as  citizens,  and  to  live  free  from  op- 
prefslon.  Our  own  Free  State  enjoys  a 
proud  heritage  of  religious  liberty.  This 
State  and  this  Nation  have  been  built  In  free- 
dom—  the  freedom  conferred  by  wide  fron- 
tiers and  diverse  opportunities.  Now,  when 
our  open  space  Is  shrinking,  when  our  phys- 
ical frontiers  have  been  staked  out.  when 
opportunities  may  seem  elusive — now.  In  a 
complex  urban  Industrial  society,  we  face 
new  and  often  subtle  Challenges  to  the  Ideals 
of  Utierty    ju.stice  and  equality 

It  Is  essential  that  we  meet  these  chal- 
lenges. If  aur  Nation  is  to  continue  to  fulfill 
Its  promise,  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  creative 
diversity  of  faiths.  Imaginations,  ways  of 
life-^ — and  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  liberty  of 
all  men  and  women  to  practice  their  Indi- 
vidual faiths,  promote  their  own  ideas,  and 
pursue  their  goals 

The  Cr.ited  States  was  founded  on  the  con- 
viction, revolutionary  in  1776,  that  ^1  men 


are  equal  before  the  law.  We  have  made 
great  and  painful  progress  toward  fulfilling 
the  promise  of  the  Founding  Fathers.  But 
the  battle  for  equal  rights  has  not  been  final- 
ly won.  We  must  redouble  our  efforts  to 
achieve  equality  before  the  law,  so  that  in 
fact  the  only  barriers  to  men's  progress  shall 
be  their  own  Individual  limitations. 

In  pressing  ahead,  we  must  not  confuse 
civil  rights  and  civil  liberties.  We  must  re- 
member that  It  is  possible  for  all  men  to  be 
equal  when  no  man  Is  free.  While  recogniz- 
ing what  public  authority  must  do,  to  Imple- 
ment our  constitutional  guarantees,  we  mtist 
also  recognize — as  you  have  recognized  so 
clearly — what  public  authorities  must  refrain 
from  doing,  and  where  the  Constitution 
draws  the  line  between  public  power  and 
Individual  liberties. 

You  have  battled  toyffean  to  preserve 
individual  freedoms  a^lnst  Invasions  by 
government.  You  have  fought  bravely  to 
protect  the  vital  privilege  to  dissent,  to  criti- 
cize, to  question,  to  object.  But  you  have 
also  recognized  that  dissent  must  be  respon- 
sible, and  that  It  Is  the  obligation  of  free 
men  to  use  their  freedom  well.  You  have 
defended  liberties  for  all,  against  both  the 
Indifferent  many  and  the  overzealous  few. 
Yours  Is  a  difficult  and  essential  task — and 
you  have  served  It  well. 

I  am  proud  to  accept  this  honor  as  a  token 
of  your  belief  that  I  have  In  some  small  way 
help>ed  to  advance  the  Ideals  which  you — and 
I — cherished  so  deeply. 


Remarks  or  Mr.  Jack  Levin- 

Greetings  to  you,  captive  audience.  I 
thank  you  again  for  my  annual  opportunity 
of  Inflicting  my  views  on  you,  In  the  dis- 
guise of  an  award  presentation.  The  mere 
absence  of  the  recipient  does  not  deter  me 
In  the  least.  If  the  patient  Isn't  here  on 
time,  as  the  psychiatrist  said,  I  start  with- 
out him — or  when  his  brother  arrives. 

There  are  two  sets  of  reasons  why  I  am 
particularly  happy  to  honor  the  1966  re- 
cipient of  otir  award.  The  first  are  my  own 
personal  ones;  the  second  the  official  Justifi- 
cation. 

Personally,  I  derive  great  satisfaction  from 
the  political  success  of  Congressman 
Mathias.  It  proves  that,  even  In  the  Re- 
publican Party,  extremism  does  not  get  re- 
sults, and  a  decent  respect  for  our  constitu- 
tional liberties  pays  off  handsomely.  It  also 
gives  me  a  chance  to  express  my  doubts 
about  the  alleged  takeover  of  the  Republican 
Party  by  the  radical  right  that  challenges  our 
basic  freedoms  and  equates  dissent  with  dis- 
loyalty. 

I'm  aware  that  the  John  Birch  Society  Is 
now  tracking  down  Commtmlsts,  not  only 
in  Baltimore  County,  and  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
(where  they  must  keep  a  tall  on  Comrade 
Elsenhower) ,  but  also  In  Washington,  where 
they've  opened  an  office  to  try  to  control  the 
Republican  Party.  I've  heard  of  their  politi- 
cal power  In  Los  Angeles,  where  1 ,770  of  them 
paid  $100  a  plate,  and  In  New  York,  where 
over  1,000  paid  ISO  a  plate  to  salute  their 
fuehrer,  Robert  Welch.  I  know  that  more 
and  less  respectable  hate-groups  are  con- 
stantly working  to  Infiltrate  the  Republican 
Party,  and  could  greatly  endanger  our  free- 
dom and  security  In  a  time  of  stress.  But 
I  think  the  present  fruits  of  their  labors 
should  not  be  exaggerated  In  this  time  of 
milk  and  honey. 

A  recent  Gallup  survey  showed  that,  in 
overwhelming  majority,  rank-and-file  Re- 
publicans with  opinions  oppose  the  extrem- 
ists and  favor  the  moderates.  For  every 
Republican  who  loves  the  John  Birch  Society, 
about  14  hate  It;  for  every  1  who  feels  kindly 
toward  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  76  hold  their  noses; 
and — this  I  find  hard  to  believe — for  every 
Republican  who  oprtoees  the  ADA,  1%  re- 
gard It  highly  favorably.  How  about  that, 
fellow-subverBlvea?      Before    we    celebrate. 


though.  I  should  tell  you  that  62  percent  of 
the  Republicans  professed  to  have  no  opin- 
ions on  ADA. 

The  point  Is  that  moderate  Republican 
candidates  like  Congressman  Mathias  are  not 
necessarily  the  good  guys  who  lose  elections. 
They  win — and  win  big — over  the  creatures 
that  crawl  out  from  under  rocks,  the  Nean- 
derthal men,  and  the  gentlemen  extremists 
who  pant  for  power  over  the  OOP.  Mr. 
Mathias  has  national  stature  as  a  spokesman 
for  moderates.  He  made  no  secret  of  his 
opposition  to  Goldwater  and  his  handplcked 
Conservative  Dean  Burch  as  Republican 
chairman.  Of  course,  many  Republican  stal- 
warts are  now  against  Goldwater  and  Burch, 
because  they  committed  the  one  unforgivable 
sin :  they  lost.  But  Mr.  Mathias  was  against 
them  when  they  looked  like  possible  win- 
ners. Everyone  knew  where  he  stood  when 
he  ran  for  a  third  term  last  November  as 
representative  of  the  western  Maryland  Sixth 
District  that  Included  five  counties.  He  ran 
squarely  against  extremism,  against  hard- 
core conservatism,  against  racism,  and  for 
programs  to  serve  the  needs  and  raise  the 
hope  of  the  American  people,  for  the  secur- 
ing of  our  rights  and  liberties,  and  for  an 
affirmative  and  responsible  minority  opposi- 
tion— and  he  won. 

The  point  Is,  also,  that  a  Republican  who 
Is  for  decency  Is  not  therefore  a  "me-too" 
Democrat.    He  Is  not  behind  the  Democrats 
to  follow  them,  but  to  prod  them  In  lender 
spots — as  when  he  Jabbed  the  administration 
for  its  delay  In  projKislng  an  omnibus  civil 
rights  act  In   1963,  voting  rights  legislation 
last  year,  and.  now,  a  civil  rights  law  en-     <_ 
forcement  act.    That  will  get  action,  if  any-      i 
thing  will.    It  delights  many  of  us  loyal  Dem-      \ 
ocrats  that  he  calls  for  hearings  to  "provide 
valuable    guidance"  for  the  administration, 
and  sponsors  bills  on  Jury  discrimination  to 
convert  civil  rights  words  Into  deeds. 

The  point  Is,  finally,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, that  Congressman  Mathias  practices 
his  moral  preachments,  and  realizes  that  the 
American  image  In  the  eyes  of  the  world 
depends  on  doing  Justly  and  loving  mercy  as 
someone  explained  to  the  police  department 
last  night.  Perhaps  that  Is  why  he  was 
among  the  Congressmen  who  called  on  the 
President  to  halt  Immediately  the  use  of 
nausea  gas  In  Vietnam,  as  a  cruel  and  In- 
humane weapon  that  would  turn  world  pub- 
lic opinion  against  the  United  States. 

So  much  for  my  personal  reasons  for  hon- 
oring the  Honorable  Congressman  Mathias. 
But  since  the  award  Is  from  the  ACLU,  let 
me  give  you  the  official  reasons: 

His  civil  liberties  record  throughout  his 
years  In  public  life  has  rated  excellent.  He 
has  shown  awareness  that  the  main  business 
of  the  United  States,  and  Its  principal  dis- 
tinction. Is  the  defense  of  the  rights  and  dig- 
nity of  the  Individual  citizen  against  the 
mass,  and  against  the  Goveriunent  itself. 

On  the  issue  of  capital  punishment,  he  has 
supp>orted  us  and  sfK>ken  eloquently  and 
courageously  against  this  popular  savagery. 

I  recall,  2  years  ago,  his  fairness  and  cour- 
tesy as  a  member  of  the  House  committee,  in 
hearing  our  unpopular  testimony  against 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment  on 
public  prayers.  What  was  so  special  about 
that?  Well,  when  opponents  of  official  pray- 
ei«  were  regarded  as  godless,  when  all  across 
the  land  constituents  were  pressing  Con- 
gressmen to  introduce  bills  to  fix  the  bill  of 
rights  to  their  liking,  when  the  mail  was 
pouring  Ln  and  the  telephones  Jangling,  It 
was  not  eswy  to  be  courteous  and  fair  to  here- 
tics like  us,  and  to  urge  caution  on  crusaders 
and  zealots. 

But  when  Congressman  Mathias  earlier 
this  year  became  the  only  man  in  Maryland's 
eight-member  House  delegation  to  vote 
against  contempt  citations  of  Klan  leaders, 
he  sealed  his  doom  and  cooked  his  goose. 
This  award  became  Inevitable. 
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He  was  not  defending  the  Klan,  of  course, 
but  objecting  to  the  system  by  which  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
acted  as  committing  magistrates  without 
studying  the  evidence.  He  ventured  to  say 
that  an  lndep)endent  review  should  have  been 
made  by  a  group  not  belonging  to  HUAC,  and 
that  such  a  committee,  with  access  to  evi- 
dence and  time  to  deliberate,  would  give 
each  case  Independent  and  dispassionate 
study,  and  preclude  hasty  action  and  abuse 
of  power.  He  warned  that  dlvulgence  of  or- 
ganizational membership,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, might  violate  the  first  amendment 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  association,  and  he 
Introduced  a  bill  to  reform  procedures.  Any 
foe  of  HUAC's  royal  prerogatives  as  judge 
and  Jury  Is  a  friend  of  ours. 

On  representative  government,  ISx.  Ma- 
thias strongly  supports  home  rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  He  was  a  leader  In 
the  House  fight  for  a  reasonable  home  rule 
bill  last  year,  and  for  legislation  to  provide 
a  Delegate  in  the  House  from  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  a  first  step  toward  popularly 
elected  voting  representation  in  Congress. 

On  reapportionment,  he  opposed  the  bill 
to  deny  the  Supreme  Court  or  any  Federal 
court  of  Jurisdiction  in  apportionment  cases. 
He  has  also  repeatedly  urged  the  Maryland 
General  Assembly  to  provide  constitutional 
congressional  districts  for  the  State,  and  de- 
plored Its  failure  to  act. 

On  Individual  rights,  he  has  fought  against 
repressive  crime  legislation,  which  author- 
izes investigative  a^ests  and  endangers  the 
rights  of  the  accused  and  of  all  Individuals. 
On  obscene  mall,  Mr.  Mathias  opposed  the 
Cunningham  bill  authorizing  anyone  who  re- 
ceived mail  deemed  offensive  to  request  the 
post  office  to  deliver  no  more  mall  from  the 
same  sender. 

On  industrial  security,  he  voted  against 
the  proposed  extensions  of  the  Industrial 
Security  Act. 

On  internal  security,  he  was  one  of  eight 
Republicans  voting  to  kill  a  bill  removing 
the  geographic  limitations  on  the  Sedition 
Act  of  1917. 

Perhaps  the  bravest  of  all  the  feats  of  this 
daring  young  Republican  is  his  recent  bill  to 
establish  an  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  to  start  orderly  planning 
for  celebrating  the  birth  of  our  Nation.  This 
proposal  Involves  a  31 -member  Commission, 
Including  the  President,  Vice  President,  and 
a  slew  of  bigwigs,  who  are  to  spend  several 
years  planning  the  international  significance 
of  the  events  that  began  in  1773. 

Now  I  submit  that  anyone  who  dares  to 
open  these  shrines  where  our  liberties  are 
Idolized,  to  shake  the  dust  of  two  centuries 
off  our  principles,  and  to  let  out  the  secret 
which  most  Americans  hide  so  well — that 
we  are.  If  you'll  excuse  the  expression, 
"revolutionists" — anyone  who  dares  that  Is 
a  brave  man  Indeed,  who  fully  deserves  this 
award :  for  courage  and  leadership  In  defend- 
ing the  cause  of  civil  liberty. 


Humane  Treatment  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Avril  28. 1966 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
HH.  13881,  the  bill  to  regiUate  the  trans- 
portation, sale  and  handling  of  dogs  and 
cats  for  research  purposes,  came  to  the 
House  floor,  I  joined  with  the  over- 


whelming majority  of  my  colleagues  on 
voting  for  the  proposal. 

However,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  explain  that  two  amend- 
ments which  were  offered  on  the  floor 
to  strengthen  this  bill  received  my  sup- 
port. Unfortunately,  these  two  amend- 
ments, offered  by  Congresswoman  Bol- 
ton and  Congressman  Helstoski,  were 
defeated  by  voice  vote. 

Although  I  would  have  preferred  to 
see  a  stronger  bill  passed  I  feel  that  Fed- 
eral legislation  is  needed  in  this  field  to 
protect  animals  against  unnecessary 
cruelty  and  Inhumane  treatment.  Some 
shocking  examples  of  man's  inhumanity 
to  animals  have  been  documented  re- 
cently and  therefore  I  felt  that  the  com- 
mittee bill,  weak  though  it  was,  was 
needed  and  was  better  than  no  bill  at 
all.  For  these -reasons,  I  supported  the 
Bolton  and  Helstoski  amendments  and 
when  they  failed,  I  supported  the  bill  on 
final  pEtssage. 


A  Congressman  Looks  at  Copyright  Lav. 
Revision 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEiNMEIER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  28, 1966 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  colleague  the  Honorable  Herbert 
Tenzer,  from  the  Fifth  District  of  New 
York,  recently  appeared  as  a  featured 
speaker  in  a  symposium  on  the  law  of  the 
artist  held  at  Fordham  University  Law 
School  in  New  York  on  April  26,  1966. 
His  address,  entitled  "A  Congressman 
Looks  at  Copyright  Law  Revision,"  is  an 
able  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
legislation  which  Subcommittee  No.  3  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is 
presently  considering. 

As  Mr.  Tenzer  so  appropriately  points 
out,  the  revision  bill,  H.R.  4347,  is  not 
only  urgently  needed  but  is  tremendously 
important  to  the  American  public. 
While  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Tenzer]  also  appropriately  points 
out  that  he  speaks  for  himself  and  not 
for  the  subcommittee  nor  for  other  mem- 
bers, nonetheless,  he  is  uniquely  qualified 
to  comment  on  the  subject  matter  by 
virtue  of  his  dedicated  attendance  and 
participation  in  the  hearings  and  in  the 
reformulation  of  the  bill  Itself.  His 
speech,  as  appears  hereunder,  is  also  a 
imique  and  professional  contribution 
which  deserves  widespread  attention: 
A  CoNoaESSMAN  Looks  at  Coptrioht  Law 
Revision 
It  Is  a  pleasure  and  privilege  for  me  to  be 
the  opening  speaker  on  today's  panel  of  dis- 
tinguished copyright  experts,  and  to  tell  you 
something  about  the  problems  Congress  Is 
now  confronting  In  Its  efforts  to  revise  the 
copyright  law.  The  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  held 
extensive  hearings  on  the  copyright  revision 
bin.  H.R.  4347.  and  Is  now  engaged  In  a 
detailed  study  of  the  measxire  In  light  of  the 
Issues  that  have  developed.    I  do  not  pretend 


to  be  an  expert  on  the  Intrlcaclea  of  the 
present  copyright  statute,  but  after  nearly  a 
year  of  ezhaiuUve  consideration  of  the  pro- 
poeals  to  revise  It,  I  do  feel  qualified  to  re- 
view some  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
facing  our  subcommittee,  and  perhaps  to 
suggest  some  of  my  own  views  on  them.  Of 
course,  nothing  in  my  remarks  necessarily 
expresses  the  views  of  the  subcommittee  or 
any  of  my  fellow  members. 

BACKOROtrND  OF  THE  PROBLTM 

Before  having  to  come  to  grips  with  It  as  a 
legislator,  I  had  limited  experience  with  the 
copyright  law.  I  had  never  recognized  copy- 
right as  the  fundamental  legtU  system  which 
provides  both  the  Incentive  and  the  reward 
for  the  creative  efforts  of  authors.  I  had 
never  realized  that  copyright  is  the  basis 
for  some  of  our  greatest  industries — ^pub- 
lishing, recording,  motion  pictures,  and 
broadcasting,  among  others.  And,  as  our 
hearings  have  shown,  the  history  of  copy- 
right legislation  represents  a  continuing 
struggle  on  the  part  of  copyright  owners  to 
protect  their  exclusive  rights  against  the 
challenge  of  new  technologies.  The  so- 
called  explosions  In  information  and  com- 
munications has,  in  the  second  half  of  the 
20th  century,  turned  this  challenge  Into 
an  onslaught.  The  need  for  a  new  copyright 
law  Is  crucial,  but  so  are  the  problems  that 
must  be  solved  before  we  reach  that  goal. 

The  foundation  stone  of  our  copyright  law 
is  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  grants  to 
Congress  the  p>ower  "to  promote  the  progreas 
of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for 
limited  times  to  authors  and  Inventors  the 
exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings 
and  discoveries." 

It  Is  worth  noting  what  James  Madison 
had  to  say  about  It  In  "The  Federalist" : 

"The  copyright  of  authors  has  been 
solemnly  adjudged,  In  Great  Britain,  to  be  a 
right  of  common  law.  The  right  to  useful 
Inventions  seems  with  equal  reason  to  be- 
long to  the  Inventors.  The  public  good  fully 
coincides  in  both  cases  with  the  claims  of 
Individuals.  The  States  cannot  separately 
make  effectual  provision  for  either  of  these 
cases,  and  most  of  them  have  anticipated 
the  decision  of  this  point,  by  laws  F»assed  at 
the  Insistence  of  Congress." 

The  Founding  Fathers  gave  recognition  to 
the  desirability  of  copyright  protection  and 
the  need  for  national  uniformity  granting 
it.  This  was  echoed  by  €he  Supreme  Court  in 
a  fairly  recent  decision,  in  which  the  ma- 
jority  observed: 

"The  economic  philosophy  behind  the 
clause  empowering  Congress  to  grant  patents 
and  copyrights  Is  the  conviction  that  en- 
couragement of  individual  effort  by  personal 
gain  Is  the  best  way  to  advance  public  wel- 
fare through  the  talents  of  authors  and  In- 
ventors in  science  and  useful  arts.  Sacri- 
ficial days  devoted  to  such  creative  activities 
deserve  rewards  commensurate  with  the  serv- 
ices rendered.  {Maser  v.  Sfein,  347  UJS.  301, 
219    (1954).) 

The  first  American  copyright  statute  which 
was  enacted  by  the  First  Congress  in  1790 
has  undergone  general  revision  only  three 
times.  The  last  of  these  revisions  took  place 
in  1909,  more  than  57  years  ago.  To  say  that 
the  present  law  is  obsolete  Is  far  too  mild. 

The  situation  may  be  likened  to  that  which 
we  would  be  facing  If  the  automobile.  In- 
troduced In  1908,  was  operating  today  under 
traffic  laws  written  for  dirt  roads  with  horse* 
and  buggies.  This  gives  you  an  idea  of  the 
present  copyright  statutes'  hopeless  Inade- 
quacy. 

Recognizing  the  overwhelming  need  for  a 
new  law,  Congress  In  1955  appropriated  f  imds 
for  a  copyright  revision  program  and  the 
present  bill,  which  was  drafted  by  the  Copy- 
right Office,  was  introduced  by  Chairman 
CnxxR  in  1965.  Last  year  our  subcommittee 
devoted  23  days  to  hearing  a  total  of  mor» 
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rhan  150  w-;tne««e8  on  the  bill.  To  date  thlfl 
year  -)ur  siibcomrrJtt^e  has  had  19  fxecutlve 
sessions-  preparing  H  R  4347  for  siibmlaBlon 
to  the  ruM  Judiciary  Comiriitt^e  The  wlt- 
ne«a<r9  at  the  public  hearings  represented  a 
br^iad  ran(?e  of  the  Interest*  affected  by  the 
copyright  ;aw  and  the  proposals  f-ir  chang- 
ini?  It  and.  despite  the  sharp  differences  of 
opinion  on  a  nuniber  of  controversial  lasiies. 
I  -A-.tis  impressed  bv  the  lnt*iileence.  con- 
s'ructiveness.  and  mcxlerate  tone  of  nearly 
i.;  of  the  testimony  we  heard  The  wltneaaes 
were  virtually  unanimous  as  to  tiie  need  for 
copyright  revision,  but  on  se'.  era!  pointa 
there  were  substantial  controversies  a«  to 
tow  the  law  should  be  revised 

DtTUnON     OF     COPYRIGHT 

Perhaps  the  most  s.gnlflcant  and  far- 
reaching  chenge  proposed  by  the  bill  in- 
volves the  duration  of  copyright.  Under  the 
present  law.  a  copyright  laats  for  28  years 
from  flrst  publication  or  registration,  and 
mav  be  renewed  by  the  author  or  certain 
stated  beneficiaries  for  a  second  28-ye&r 
p^T'.ixX  The  bill  substitutes  a  tenr;  meas- 
ured bv  the  life  of  the  author  plus  50  years, 
and  eliminates  the  renewal  feature  which 
has  been  burdensome  and  unfair  In  practice. 

At  the  outset  o.'  the  hearings.  I  was  some- 
what quizzical  about  the  term  proposed  In 
'he  b!!!  pftrt:v  because  I  was  concerned 
about  the  difficulties  of  determining  au- 
thors' death  dates  As  the  hearings  went 
on.  however.  I  became  convinced  of  the  ad- 
vantatres  of  the  !ife-pIus-50  system. 

With  the  Increase  in  Mfe  expectancy,  au- 
thors are  more  and  more  finding  their  early 
works  falling  Into  the  public  domain  during 
their  lives  at  the  very  time  when  they  need 
them  most  I  fully  endorse  the  purpose  at 
the  change,  which  Is  to  m.ake  it  ;m;M-)68lble 
for  an  author  to  outlive  his  copyrights  and 
to  assure  that  his  family  will  receive  Income 
frr^m  his  works  for  a  reasonable  period  after 
his  death  Having  all  of  an  author's  works 
gfi  Into  the  public  domain  at  once  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  public,  and  the  ready  avail- 
ability of  the  dates  of  relatively  obscure  au- 
thors from  a  variety  of  reference  sources  was 
demonstrated  to  me  personally  In  a  most  con- 
vincing  way 

Under  the  bill  statutory  copyright  would 
begin  a'.itom.atlcally  upon  the  creation  of  the 
w^rk  and  the  present  perpetual  common  law 
copyrluht  !n  urrpubllshed  works  would  be 
superceded  by  Federal  copyright  protection. 
This  would  accomplish  the  goal  of  national 
uniformity  about  which  Madison  wrote,  and 
I  am  acutely  aware  that  the  single  Federal 
system  coupled  with  the  l!fe-plus-50  term. 
would  have  other  great  advantages  for  the 
United  States  Last  fall,  durlng'a  personal 
vacation  In  Europe — while  all  International 
travel  was  at  my  own  expense,  I  accepted  sev- 
eral asaignmentJ!  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee — I  spoke  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  several  foreign  countries  In  the 
copyright  field  and  I  was  most  impressed 
with  the  Importance  of  copyright  law  revi- 
sion U)  the  future  of  the  United  States  in  the 
vital  field  of  international  copyright.  The 
advantages  ->f  adopting  a  term  uniform  with 
practically  all  other  nations  hardly  needs 
underlining 

Despite  some  scattered  or  secondary  oppo- 
sltl'-.n  the  bill's  provisions  on  duration  of 
'■opyr'gh*  seem  to  have  achieved  general  ac- 
reritance    In  which  I  have  rome  to  share. 

TEHMIN.tTlON    or    GRANTS.    BTC. 

Another  potentially  controversial  provi- 
sion that  appears  to  have  approached  a  suc- 
cessful compromise  Is  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  "reversion  '  section.  This  pro- 
vUion.  whloJi  u  a  substitute  for  the  renewal 
device  In  the  present  law.  would  permit  an 
author,  or  his  widow  and  children  Uj  termi- 
nate a  grant  of  the  authors  rights  after  35 
yesLTs  by  serving  notice  on  the  trrantee.  The 
purpose    here    Is    to    recognize    the    '.iuequ&l 


bargaining  position  of  authors  and  to  relieve 
them,  after  a  reasonable  time,  of  the  conse- 
quences of  transfers  that  do  not  yield  a  rea- 
sonable share  of  the  eoonomlo  return  from 
their  worlu.  This  complex  provtslon,  al- 
though at  one  time  an  explosively  controver- 
sial issue,  was  discussed  very  little  at  the 
bearings. 

This  strikes  me  as  a  good  example  of  a 
case  in  which  good  will  and  patient  dis- 
cussion between  sharply  divided  Interests  has 
produced  a  result  that  Is  not  only  mutually 
satisfactory  but,  more  iinp>ortant.  Is  In  the 
public  interest. 

OOVXkNMENT    WORKB 

An  interesting  and  Important  public  Issue 
Is  presented  by  the  provision  of  the  bUl 
barring  copyright  in  "works  of  the  UjS.  Gov- 
ernment," which  are  defined  as  works  "pre- 
pared by  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  VS. 
Government  within  the  8COi)e  of  his  official 
duties  or  employment."  This  provision  has 
been  attacked  on  opposite  sides.  On  the 
one  hand,  book  publishers  and  some  Gov- 
ernment agencies  have  urged  that  the  pro- 
hibition should  not  be  absolute,  and  that 
copyright  should  be  permitted  in  exceptional 
cases  where  it  would  result  In  wide  dissemi- 
nation or  less  cost  to  the  Government.  On 
the  other  side,  there  have  been  some  sug- 
gestions that  the  definition  of  Government 
works  is  too  narrow,  and  that  the  prohibition 
should  also  cover  works  created  under  Gov- 
ernment contracts  and  grants.  Moreover, 
two  bar  associations  have  recommended  that 
the  Government  be  precluded  from  receiving 
and  holding  copyrights  transferred  to  it  by 
assigiunent  or  bequest. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  problem  Is  where 
to  draw  the  line  so  that  the  scope  of  copy- 
right protection  is  neither  unfairly  broadened 
nor  unfairly  narrowed.  This  is  not  an  easy 
matter,  but  on  the  question  of  Government 
works  I  am  generally  inclined  to  favor  the 
middle-ground  approach  of  the  bill. 

MANTTTACTDTIINO    CLAUBX 

In  1891,  as  a  part  of  a  compromise  under 
which  works  by  foreign  authors  were  allowed 
copyright  in  the  United  States  for  the  flrst 
time,  a  manufacturing  clause  was  intro- 
duced Into  the  statute  where  it  has  been  a 
bone  of  contention  ^Kyer  since.  Although 
the  original  requlremema  have  been  watered 
down  considerably,  the  present  law  still  re- 
quires that  books  and  periodicals  by  Ameri- 
can authors  be  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  to  be  fully  protected  here.  The  whole 
idea  of  a  manufacturing  requirement  has 
been  attacked  by  authors  and  publishers  as 
a  protectionist  device  that  is  better  suited 
to  tariff  law  than  to  a  copyright  statute,  and 
that  Is  no  longer  needed  by  the  present 
strong  and  healthy  American  printing  indus- 
try. 

That  indtistry,  on  the  other  band,  has 
vigorously  defended  the  manufacturing 
clause  as  necessary  to  protect  against  foreign 
competition  based  on  vastly  lower  wage 
rates,  and  to  insulate  the  Industry  against 
the  dangers  of  the  new  printing  technology. 

Here  again  the  revision  bill  adopts  a  mid- 
dle course,  retaining  a  manufacturing  re- 
quirement but  narrowing  its  scope  and 
blunting  or  removing  its  harsher  effects. 
Effcxrts  at  further  compromises  between 
some  of  the  Interests,  while  not  completely 
successful,  have  produced  additional  pro- 
posals for  revisions  in  the  requirements.  Al- 
though I  tend  to  share  the  frequently  ex- 
pressed view  that  the  manxifactuxlng  clause 
Is  something  that  we  should  do  away  with. 
I  recognize  the  arguments  of  the  printing 
Industry  and  unions,  and  I  believe  the  solu- 
tion that  Is  finally  achieved  wUl  be  fair  to 
the  parties  and  to  the  public. 

OOMJCDNITT     AMTXNNA     TKLXVISION     STSTTMB 

One  of  the  most  difficult  and  complicated 
Issues  facing  the  subcommittee  is  whether 
the  activities  al  cocnmerciai  community  an- 


tenna television  systems,  in  picking  up  the 
signals  of  broadcasters  and  transmitting 
them  over  wires  to  subscribers  who  pay  for 
the  service,  should  be  considered  a  copy- 
right Infringement  under  the  new  law.  The 
problem  is  difficult  enough  in  the  abstract, 
but  it  Is  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  copyright  liability  of  CATV  systems 
under  existing  law  has  never  been  decided 
by  the  cotirts,  and  two  cases  involving  the 
issue  are  presently  being  litigated.  More- 
over, the  communications  aspects  of  CATV 
operations  are  now  being  considered  by  other 
committees  of  the  Congress, 

Community  antenna  operations  originated 
in  areas  such  as  mountainous  regions  where 
regular  television  reception  was  poor  or 
nonexistent.  In  recent  years,  however,  the 
Industry  has  expanded  tremendously,  and  at 
present  is  said  to  represent  about  1,500  sys- 
tems with  a  subscription  income  of  some- 
thing like  $100  million  per  year.  The  view 
of  copjrrlght  owners  and  broadcasters,  which 
is  also  reflected  in  the  revision  bill,  is  that 
CATV  operators  are  performing  copyrighted 
works  for  profit  and  should  be  required  to 
pay  royalties  rather  than  taking  a  free  ride. 
They  also  point  to  the  damaging  loss  of 
market  excltisively  in  cases  where  CATV 
brings  a  program  into  an  area  also  served  by 
a  local  broadcaster  who  might  otherwise  have 
bought  the  program  himself.  On  the  other- 
hand.  CATV  interests  have  contended 
strenuously  that  they  are  actually  benefiting 
the  copyright  owner  by  expanding  his  mar- 
ket, that  they  are  performing  a  public  serv- 
ice, and  that  any  requirement  for  obtaining 
advance  clearances  from  copyright  owners 
would  put  them  out  of  business. 

While  my  general  view  is  against  allow- 
ing free  rides  by  commercial  interests  at  the 
expense  of  copyright  owners,  I  recognize  that 
the  CATV  problem  Involves  several  differ- 
ent situations  and  that  these  may  need  to  be 
dealt  with  separately.  It  will  not  be  easy, 
but  I  believe  a  compromise  on  this  Issue  can 
be  found  that  will  be  fair  to  all  concerned. 

COMPULSORY  LICENSE  FOR  FBONORECORDS 

Under  the  present  law,  the  owner  of  copy- 
right in  a  musical  composition  has  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  make  recordings  of  his  work, 
but,  once  he  has  exercised  this  right,  anyone 
else  may  record  the  same  work  without  per- 
mission up>on  notifying  the  owner  and  pay- 
ing a  fixed  fee  of  2  cents  for  each  record 
of  the  song  manufactiired. 

The  bill  would  preserve  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  this  compulsory  licensing  system 
but  would  Increase  the  statutory  rate  from 
2  to  3  cents,  and  It  was  the  amount 
of  the  rate  that  emerged  as  the  real  issue 
at  the  hearings,.  The  subcommittee  now 
has  before  it  a  gn"eat  quantity  of  economic 
data  and  conflicting  arguments  which  will 
have  to  be  analyzed,  but  the  issue  to  be 
decided  appears  to  be  basically  one  of  dol- 
lars and  cents. 

JUKEBOX    KXXMPnON 

Since  the  vni.  and  until  last  year  when 
the  legislative  phase  of  the  genenil  revision 
program  got  underway,  the  copyright  prob- 
lem with  which  our  subcommittee  most 
often  has  had  to  wrestle  is  the  so-called 
Jukebox  exemption.  TTils  provision,  in  the 
1909  law  completely  exempts  the  public  per- 
formance of  music  on  coin-operated  ma- 
chines from  copyright  liability.  Under  the 
umbrella  of  this  exemption  the  Jukebox 
business  has  grown  to  be  an  industry  with 
gross  receipts  in  the  neighborhood  of  (600 
million  per  year. 

No  other  commercial  user  of  copyrighted 
music  enjoys  such  an  exemption,  and  the 
persistence  with  which  songwriters  and  their 
performing  rights  societies  have  sought  to 
amend  the  law  on  this  pjoint  is  certainly  im- 
derst&ndable.  Their  position  has  found 
widespread  support.  In  the  last  (88th)  Con- 
gress our  subcommittee  rep<»ted  a  bill  (H3. 


7194)  that  woiUd  have  repealed  the  exem, 
_Uon.  The  measure  also  passed  the  full  Com 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary,  but  failed  to  achieve 
a  rule.  The  general  revision  biU  introduced 
in  this  Congress  adopts,  as  one  of  its  sec- 
tions, the  repeal  of  the  exemption  as  pro- 
posed in  HJl.  7194. 

Jukebox     operators     and     manufactiu-ers 
have     vigorously    opposed     repeal     of     the 
exemption,  arguing  that  they  could  not  hope 
to    bargain    with     the     performing    rights 
societies  on  anything  like  equal  terms.    They 
objected    in    partictUar    to    the    open-end 
aspect  of  outright  repeal,  which  would  force 
operators  to  pay  any  amounts  the  copyright 
owners  and  their  representatives  choose  to 
ask,  on  pain  of  either  risking  liabUity  of  MSO 
for  each  unlicensed  performance  or  going  out 
of  business.     As  an  alternative  to  outright 
repeal  they  proposed  a  compulsory  licensing 
system   based   on    the   payment  of   a   flxed 
royalty   to  copyright  owners   on   ths   basis, 
not  of  actual  performances,  but  of  the  num- 
ber of  records  purchased  for  use  on  Juke- 
boxes.     The   thought    behind    this    explicit 
proposal,  which  was  suggested  at  the  hear- 
ings and  elaborated  later.  Is  that  it  would 
avoid  the  need  for  unequal  bargaining  and 
would    protect    against   exorbitant   charges. 
Although  the  proposal  has  obvious  drawbacks 
from  the  copyright  owners'  point  of  view,  I 
believe  it  represents  a  genuine  step  toward  an 
ultimate  soluUon  of  this  dlfflctilt   problem 
and  that,  if  not  in  Its  detaUs  at  least  in  its 
broad  framework,  it  will  receive  considera- 
tion by  the  subcommittee. 

EDUCATIONAL    AND    SCHOLARLT    TTSM    OF    COPT- 
RIGHTED  MATERIAL 

The  last  of  the  major  issues  that  must  be 
solved  if  general  revision  is  to  succeed  In- 
volves the  extent  to  which  education  and 
scholarship — including  teachers,  schools  and 
their  administrators,  libraries  and  archives, 
and  educational  broadcasters — should  be 
able  to  use  copyrighted  material  without 
permission  or  payment.  In  my  opinion  the 
controversy  over  this  question  has  been  un- 
necessarUy  acrimonious,  but  it  has  also  served 
a  good  purpose  in  opening  public  discussion 
on  a  vital  public  Issue. 

Under  the  present  law,  unauthorized  copy- 
ing of  copyrighted  works,  whether  for  pur- 
poses of  profit  or  not.  U  prohibited  unless 
the  copying  is  so  trivial  and  harmless  as  to 
constitute  what  the  courts  call  "fair  use." 
At  the  same  time,  the  unauthorized  per- 
formance of  music  Emd  nondramatlc  poetry 
and  prose  works  is  exempt  if  the  performance 
is  not  "for  profit,"  and  most  classroom  and 
Instructional  television  uses  would  fall  Luto 
that  category. 

Although  there  has  been  some  misunder- 
standing on  the  question,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  revision  bill  would  leave  classroom  teach- 
ers in  almost  exactly  the  same  position  as 
under  existing  law:  they  would  still  be  able 
to  copy  copyrighted  material  within  the 
bounds  of  "fair  use"  and  they  would  be  free 
to  perform  copyrighted  works  in  classroOTOs 
In  the  course  of  face-to-face  teaching  activi- 
ties. However,  the  educators  argue  that,  in 
order  for  teachers  to  engage  in  creative  in- 
struction, employing  the  whole  range  of  new 
mechanical,  electronic,  and  audiovisual  de- 
vices now  available  to  them,  they  need  great- 
er and  clearer  freedom  from  copyright  re- 
strictions than  either  the  bill  or  the  present 
law  allow.  They  admit  that  they  are  now 
probably  exceeding  the  bounds  of  "fair  use" 
in  the  copying  they  do,  but  they  emphasize 
the  Impossibility  of  obtaining  advance  clear- 
ances, the  lack  of  any  workable  clearinghouse 
or  standard  fee  arrangements,  and  the 
dangers  facing  teachers  under  the  provision 
for  minimum  statutory  damages.  Specifi- 
cally, they  seek  an  explicit  right  to  copy  with- 
in stated  limits  and  a  clear  definition  of  the 
concept  of  "fair  use." 


On  the  other  hand,  authcav,  publishers,  and 
other  copyright  owners  urge  that,  with  the 
proliferation  of  copying  machines,  com- 
puters, audiovisual  devices,  and  Inventions 
now  undreamed  of,  the  market  for  multiple 
copies  on  which  they  now  depend  may  be 
seriously   damaged    or    destroyed. 

If  the  law  Is  rewritten  to  permit  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  limited  copying  and  If,  with 
the  aid  of  the  new  technology,  that  limited 
copying  U  sufficient  to  fulfill  all  educational 

needs,  the  result — at  least  In  their  view 

would  be  the  virtual  loss  of  the  educational 
market.  Copyright  owners  are  thus  vmder- 
standably  concerned  about  detaUed  exemp- 
tions that  might  In  time  turn  Into  monsters 
like  the  Jukebox  exemption. 

Here  is  yet  another  case  where  the  two 
sides  to  the  controversy  are  dependent  on 
each  other,  where  both  perform  a  vital  pub- 
lic service,  and  where  both  stand  to  gain 
from  a  well-considered  revision  of  the  copy- 
right law.  I  am  sad  to  say  that,  despite 
obvious  sjacerlty  and  good  wUl  on  both  sides, 
there  h>i&  so  far  been  little  progress  toward 
a  rea},--aMnpromise  solution  of  the  problem. 
This  places  quite  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
subcommittee  to  work  out  Independently 
the  solutions  that  preferably  should  come 
from  a  meeting  of  the  minds  among  people 
with  mutual  alms  and  mutual  problems. 
But.  lest  anything  I  have  said  be  teken  as 
an  expression  of  discouragement  or  frustra- 
tion, let  me  emphasize  that  the  subcommit- 
tee U  quite  prepared  to  bear  that  burden. 
It  wUl,  if  necessary  work  out  a  fair  solution 
to  what  I  consider  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems now  facing  the  Congress. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  fine  work  of  my  colleagues  on  the  sub- 
committee, and  particularly  to  the  acting 
chairman,  Robert  W.  Kastenmeieb.  of  Wis- 
consin, who  has  done  and  is  doing  an  out- 
standing Job.  I  also  want  to  pay  a  special 
tribute  to  the  Register  of  Copyrights,  Mr. 
Abraham  Kaminstein;  Mr.  George  D.  Cary 
Deputy  Register;  Mr.  Abe  A.  Goldman,  Gen- 
eral Counsel;  and  Miss  Barbara  Ringer,  As- 
sistant Register  of  Copyrights  for  Examin- 
ing, for  the  splendid  Job  they  have  done  and 
are  doing  to  help  guide  B.B..  4347  through 
the  subcommittee. 

Copyright  law  revision  is  an  immensely 
complicated  as  well  as  an  important  sub- 
ject, but  the  subcommittee  in  an  atmosphere 
of  completely  objective  bipartisan  inquiry, 
has  worked  long  and  hard  with  the  simple 
aim  of  reporting  a  good  bUl.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  aim  wUl  be  accomplished  perhaps 
sooner  than  some  cynics  and  pessimists  may 
think,  and  that  enactment  of  the  bUl  by 
Congress  will  mark  a  notable  and  lasting 
legislative  achievement. 


Law  Day,  1966 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OP    CALIPOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  28,  1966 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  1 
is  Law  Day.  an  annual  observance  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress. 

Law  Day  is  celebrated  on  the  same  day 
used  by  Communists  throughout  the 
world  to  proclaim  a  commitment  to  their 
totalitarian  system  by  the  celebration  of 
May  Day. 

This  year's  observance  of  Law  Day 
takes  on  added  meaning  as  the  United 
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States  has  entered  a  new  phase  of  its 
determination  to  resist  Communist  ag- 
gression. It  would  be  well  to  remember, 
however,  that  far  more  than  the  force  of 
arms  is  needed  to  defend  freedom.  The 
foundation  of  our  fundamental  liberties 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution.  The 
last  decade  has  witnessed  a  new  era  in 
the  application  of  thooe  guarantees  of 
individual  human  dignity.  Yet,  there 
are  those  within  our  Nation  who  would 
erode  those  guarantees  in  a  misguided 
search  for  security. 

Therefore,  Law  Day  must  serve  to  re- 
mind the  American  people  of  the  essen- 
tial differences  between  a  free  society 
and  a  totalitarian  society— and  to  deepen 
their  understanding  of  the  urgent  need 
to  maintain  the  United  States  as  a 
standard  of  justice  and  equality  to  which 
mankind  can  aspire. 

I  wish  to  pay  particular  tribute  to  the 
Jaycees  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
to  the  Bar  Association  of  Los  Angeles 
County  for  their  fine  programs  to  bring 
Law  Day  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
and  to  strengthen  the  role  of  law  in  our 
dally  lives. 


Clarification  of  Statni  of  National  Guard 
Civilian  Technicians 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OI>  tTEVr   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  28. 1966 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  I 
Intend  to  Introduce  a  blU  to  clarify  the 
status  of  National  Guard  civilian  techni- 
cians by  declaring  that  they  are  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States,  and  as  such,  are 
eligible  for  all  the  rights  and  benefits  of 
employees  of  the  United  States. 

My  bUl  is  Identical  to  the  draft  ver- 
sion submitted  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  introduced  by  Congressman 
HUBERT.  I  add  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port to  this  legislation  because  I  am 
vividly  aware  of  the  grave  problems 
which  exist  because  these  civilian  tech- 
nicians, in  effect,  have  no  identifiable, 
and.  therefore,  respKjnsible  employer. 

There  are  some  38,000  technicians 
working  for  the  Army  and  Air  National 
Guard  in  the  several  States  and  Puerto 
Rico.  Their  job  is  to  care  for  the  mate- 
rial, equipment,  and  armament  of  the 
National  Guard.  A  condition  of  their 
employment  Is  that  they  must  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard  as  well  as  Ita 
employees,  and  so  loss  of  membership 
with  the  Guard  results  In  loss  of  em- 
ployment. The  major  purpose  in  mak- 
ing it  clear  that  the  technicians  are  Fed- 
eral employees  arises  from  the  fact  that 
at  the  present  neither  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment nor  the  States  acknowledge 
them  as  employees. 

The  technicians  are  hired  and  fired  by 
the  State  Adjutants  General,  but  their 
numbers  and  compensation  are  fixed  by 
Federal  authorities,  they  care  for  Federal 
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profXTty.  they  an  pftld  directly  by  Fed- 
eral finance  offlcers  from  Federal  appro- 

pnated  funds,  and  they  are  govemeid  in 
the  main  by  Federal  regulations.  How- 
ever, the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  hai5  consistently  held  that 
National  Guard  tAihnicians  are  not  Fed- 
eral employees.  Yet  the  Department  of 
Labor  considers  them  covered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Compensation  Act  The 
Suprem.e  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
held  that  the  technicians  are  not  Fed- 
era!  employees  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act.  In  my 
own  State  of  New  York,  the  courts  there 
have  held  that  the  technicians  are  not 
State  employees  for  the  purposes  of  the 
State's  civil  service  laws.  The  point  of 
my  bill  is  to  make  it  clear  that  the  techni- 
cians are  in  law  as  well  as  fact  Federal 
employees. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  failure  In 
the  past  to  clearly  define  the  status  of 
the  civilian  technicians  makes  its  great- 
est impact  on  the  normal  fringe  benefits 
that  all  of  us  have  come  to  consider 
part  and  parcel  of  employment.  It 
should  be  easy  to  see  that  no  defined 
employer  is  going  to  cause  trouble  in 
this  area 

New  York's  National  Guard  tech- 
nicians are  presently  neither  employees 
of  the  State  nor  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  Consequently  they  can 
look  forward  to  neither  Federal  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  nor  State  retirement.  For- 
tunately, the  Federal  Governm.ent  does 
pick  up  the  tab  for  the  employer's  share 
of  the  social  .security  tax.  So  the  tech- 
nicians do  have  social  security  protec- 
tion. In  addition  to  this,  they  do  accrue 
retirement  credits  as  a  result  of  their 
military  service.  For  the  technicians, 
these  benefits  are  payable  at  age  60  on 
the  basis  of  20  or  more  years  of  military 
ser\1ce  For  example,  a  sereeant  major, 
E-9  ratinK.  will  receive  $1,600  per  year 
with  2  years  of  active  duty  and  18  years 
of  nonresular  creditable  service.  An  E-7 
rating,  the  old  master  sergeant,  with  2 
years  of  active  duty  and  18  years  Na- 
tional Guard  duty,  will  get  $60  per  month. 
With  28  years  of  National  Guard  duty 
his  retirement  check  would  be  $102  per 
month.  Tliis  is  all  very  good,  but  in  a 
State  like  New  York,  where  the  tech- 
nicians do  not  participate  in  the  State 
retirement  system,  the  technician  at  age 
60  has  only  his  military  retirement  to 
live  on  until  he  becomes  eligible  for  his 
.^ioclal  security  To  my  way  of  think- 
ing, this  sort  of  treatment  is  intolerable 
and  it  .'^hould  be  corrected. 

The  Cabinet  Committee  on  Federal 
Staff  Retirement  Systems,  in  its  report 
to  the  President  this  year,  made  this 
recommendation  ■ 

Since  National  Ou.ird  technicians  perform 
^sfipr.tl.'Uly  Federal  functions,  necessary  pro- 
-ed'jrvi!  chftnt??.":  should  b«  effected  by 
statute  to  provide  formally  for  their  Federal 
appointment  and  supervision.  Their  result- 
ins:  f>rtn,\I  desisfna'ljn  by  statute  as  Fed- 
eral employees  would  entitle  them  to  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  credit  for  aU  past 
National  Guard  technician  service 

In  discussing  the  recommendation,  the 
Cabinet  Committee  pointed  out  that  the 
technicians  constitute  the  full-time 
nucleus  of  key  personnel  assigned  to  the 


Guard.  The  Ccwnmittee  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  the  technicians  perform  essen- 
tially Federal  fimctlons,  but  they  are 
denied  the  benefits  of  Federal  employees 
and  that  in  the  majority  of  States  they 
are  also  denied  the  benefits  of  State 
employees.  Then  the  Cabinet  Committee 
stated: 

National  Ouard  technicians  should  not 
thus  be  left  In  a  legal  no-man's  land  bereft 
In  many  cases  oX  retirement  coverage.  The 
basic  national  security  mission  they  are 
employed  to  perform  clearly  warrants  enact- 
ment of  legislation  formally  designating 
them  as  Federal  employees  for  all  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  will  find 
time  In  Its  very  heavy  schedule  to  give 
this  legislation  early  consideration. 


Traffic  World  Interviews  Repreientative 
Joe  Evint 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  28. 1966 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  yetir  my  very  good  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  very  capable 
gentleman  who  represents  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Termessee,  the 
Honorable  Joe  L.  Evins,  was  named 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inde- 
pendent OfiQces  Appropriations. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
share  my  pleasure  that  Joe  Evins  was  se- 
lected to  fill  this  vital  post.  Not  only 
is  he  held  In  the  highest  esteem  by  all  of 
us  because  of  his  keen  legal  mind  and 
his  ability  as  a  legislator  and  statesman, 
but  he  also  has  the  affection  of  all  who 
have  the  privilege  of  knowing  him. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Independent 
Offices  Appropriations  Is  unquestionably 
among  the  most  Important  In  the  Con- 
gress because  It  handles  requests  for 
fimds  for  27  different  agencies  of  our 
Government.  Last  year  that  subcom- 
milttee  approved  over  $15  million  in  funds 
for  these  Independent  agencies,  many  of 
which  have  jurisdiction  over  transporta- 
tion matters. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  and  Aeronautics  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, which  handles  the  authorizing 
legislation  for  many  of  these  agencies 
dealing  with  transportation,  I  am  always 
Interested  in  the  views  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
Joe  Evins  Is  a  particularly  able  spokes- 
man. 

The  weekly  news  magazine  of  trans- 
portation management  TraflQc  World  re- 
cently Interviewed  our  colleague  to  ob- 
tain his  views  on  transportation  matters 
and  the  April  2  issue  contains  a  partial 
account  of  this  interview.  Because  of  the 
obvious  importance  of  transportation  to 
our  Nation's  economy,  I  think  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  general  public 
will  be  very  much  interested  in  his  re- 
marks and  under  unanimous  consent  I 


place  the  article  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 
It  Is  as  follows : 

Representative  Evins  Contemplates  His 
New  Roi.e  or  Control  Over  Spending  on 
Transport 

(Note. — Tennessee  Congressnian,  new  head 
of  Independent  Offices  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations, indicates  he  will  do  best  to 
promote  a  sound  transport  system.  Sees 
Department  of  Transportation  as  a  good 
step.) 

(By  Stanley  Hamilton) 

Overlooked  by  many  persons  when  they 
consider  Federal  checkrelns  on  transporta- 
tion Is  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
which  literally  wields  a  llfe-or-death  hold 
on  the  transportation  regulators. 

Bringing  figures  and  statements  of  jus- 
tification with  them,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  and  the 
others  must  go  at  least  once  a  year  for  their 
money  to  the  Appropriations  Committee's 
Independent  OfBces  Subcommittee,  which  for 
the  first  time  in  a  number  of  years  has  a  new 
chairman. 

He  Is  Representative  Joi  L.  Evins,  Demo- 
crat, of  Tennessee,  who  succeeded  10  weeks 
ago  to  this  post — unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  powerful  In  the  entire  Congress — on 
the  death  of  Representative  Albert  Thomas, 
Democrat,  of  Texas. 

Representative  Evins.  65,  personable  and 
plain  spKsken  and  a  lawyer  by  training,  did 
not  come  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
by  accident.  Shortly  after  entering  Congress 
In  1947,  he  seized  a  chance  to  get  on  the 
committee  and  also  the  select  House  Small 
Business  Committee,  of  which,  through  the 
seniority  system,  he  also  has  become  chair- 
man. 

Now.  as  new  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  that  handles  the  Budget 
Bureau's  requests  for  money  for  27  agencies 
that  last  year  received  appropriations  exceed- 
ing tlS  billion,  what  does  Representative 
Evins  see  as  his  role?  What  does  he  believe 
should  be  done  In  transportation?  How  does 
he  view  the  proposals  In  the  President's 
transportation  message?  To  let  Traffic 
'World's  readers  know.  Representative  Evins 
consented  to  a  lengthy  Interview,  highlights 
of  which  follow: 

Question.  Traffic  World  Is  particularly  In- 
terested, of  course,  In  your  subcommittee's 
work  with  the  transportation  and  transpor- 
tation-related agencies.  How  many  of  these 
report  to  you?  ^ 

Answer.  Perhaps  as  many  as  a  dozen  of 
these  agencies  are  concerned  with  transpor- 
tation. The  ICC,  FAA,  and  CAB,  of  course, 
are  the  major  ones  and  are  Involved  In  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  proposal  to  create  a  new  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  Then  there  are 
other  agencies  that  touch  on  transpKsrtatlon, 
Including  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  National  Aeronautics , 
and  Space  Administration.  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning.  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, Office  of  Science  and  Technology  and 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

Question.  Since  you  mentioned  It,  do  you 
favor  the  changes  In  the  regulatory  agencies 
the  President  Is  proposing? 

Answer.  I  believe  a  need  exists  for  co- 
ordination and  consolidation  of  functions  of 
the  various  and  diverse  Federal  agencies  and 
offices  in  this  field.  The  newly  proposed  De- 
partment of  Traaspyortatlon  would  be  help- 
ful  and  I  support  the  President's  plan. 

Question.  Have  you  any  serious  reserva- 
tions  with   respect   to  this   legislation? 

Answer.  Along  with  many  other  Members 
of  Congress,  I  have  questions  concerning 
some  features.  These  Issues,  of  cotirse,  will 
come  up  for  full  discussion  In  the  hearings 
and  debates  on  the  administration's  pro- 
posals. Most  of  these  questions  will  be  re- 
solved   and    I    beUeve    agreement    will    be 
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reached  during  this  session  on  a  measure  es- 
tablishing a  Transportation  Department. 

Question.  As  President  Johnson  said,  there 
are  some  35  Federal  agencies  concerned  with 
transportation.  Isn't  there  too  much  regula- 
tion? Wouldn't  this  new  Department  bring 
on  more  regulation  of  private  industry? 

Answer.  Concerning  the  first  part  of  your 
question,  yes,  I  feel  that  perhaps  there  la 
too  much  regiUatlon,  some  of  it  HI  advised 
and  cumbersome.  As  to  the  second  part, 
no,  there  Is  not  enough  well-planned  and 
effective  regulation  In  the  public  interest. 
The  Increasing  magnitude  and  complexity  of 
our  Industrial  system  create  new  regvUatory 
problems  faster  than  we  keep  up  with  them. 
As  our  space  age  indtistrlal  society  continues 
to  grow  and  become  more  complex,  some 
regulation  Is  needed.  But  we  need  to  strive 
for  Improvement  with  respect  to  the  man- 
ner and  character  of  this  regulation. 

Question.  Isn't  the  developmental  aspect 
of  Federal  agency  operations  becoming  as 
large  as  the  regulatory  side? 

Answer.  There  Is  a  trend,  certainly.  For 
example,  there's  the  new  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Conmilsslon,  which  has 
a  budget  In  excess  of  $1  billion  for  new  high- 
way construction  in  the  11  Appalachian 
States.  This  Includes  the  building  of  de- 
velopmental corridors  and  Interconnecting 
routes,  with  the  purpose  of  opening  up  areas 
whose  growth  has  bieen  retarded  by  the  ab- 
sence of  adequate  transportation  facilities. 
This  attack  on  the  Isolation  of  many  remote 
and  underdeveloped  areas  Is  a  long  forward 
step  toward  realization  of  the  goal  of  in- 
dustrial decentralization  and  regional  devel- 
opment. 

Question.  'What  do  you  consider  the  main 
feature  of  the  administration's  overall  pro- 
gram? 

Answer.  There  are  a  number  of  desirable 
objectives.  Besides  promoting  economy  and 
efficiency,  a  particular  feature  Is  the  com- 
prehensive dealing  with  the  matter  of  safe- 
ty. New  techniques  will  be  brought  to  bear 
to  effect  transportation  safety.  The  Federal 
Government  has  a  big  responsibility  as  the 
partner  with  private  enterprise  In  promoting 
safety  In  the  public  Interest. 

Question.  Speaking  of  safety,  the  President 
proposes  transferring  the  FAA  to  the  new 
Department.  Do  you  see  any  particular 
problem  here? 

Answer.  FAA  will  be  a  key  part  of  the  new 
Department,  concerned  with  safety  and  pro- 
motion of  air  transportation.  The  safety 
factor  Is  one  of  the  major  considerations  In 
support  of  a  centralized  Transportation  De- 
partment. It's  logical  and  desirable  that 
PAA's  functions  and  activities  be  a  major 
part  of  the  new  Department. 

Question.  Another  aviation  agency  that 
reports  to  your  committee  Is  the  CAB,  some 
functions  of  which  would  be  moved  Into  the 
new  Department.  What  Is  the  distinction  In 
thlf  instance? 

Answer.  CAB's  regulatory  function  and  the 
subsidy  program  wouldn't  be  transferred  to 
the  new  Department.  CAB's  safety  func- 
tions, however,  like  the  activities  In  this 
field  of  other  Federal  agencies,  would  be. 
Under  the  CAB  as  now  constituted,  notable 
progress  has  been  made  In  the  promotion 
and  development  of  all  airline  Industries  In 
the  United  States,  both  trunk  and  local  serv- 
ice. These  airlines  have  shown  excellent 
growth. 

Question.  How  about  that  airline  subsidy 
picture? 

Answer.  Subsidy  to  air  transportation  has 
been  authorized  by  Congress  to  promote  and 
develop  a  system  of  efficient  air  transporta- 
tion for  the  country — as  we  did  for  the  rail- 
roads In  the  early  history  of  our  Nation's 
development.  The  CAB  and  FAA,  through 
support  of  local  airline  service  and  municipal 
airports,  are  engaged  In  a  historic  pioneering 
development  effort.  I'm  among  those  In 
Congress  who  are  hopeful  that  the  new  De- 


partment will  put  more  emphasis  on  pro- 
moting air  transport  for  smalltown  and 
rural  America.  Industrial  decentralization 
and  a  broader  base  for  growth  and  progress 
are  one  of  the  country's  crying  needs.  A 
back-to-the-smalltown  movement  Is  a  logi- 
cal answer  to  the  overcrowding  and  paralysis 
of  our  congested  cities.  WhUe  we  must  pre- 
serve. Improve,  and  even  rebuild  In  part  our 
great  cities,  we  should  also  give  every  pos- 
sible encouragement  to  the  economic  growth 
and  development  of  communities  and  re- 
gions outside  the  overgrown  metropolitan 
centers.  Better  transportation  can  help 
bring  this  about. 

Question.  One  particular  question  In  con- 
nection with  the  new  transportation  program 
concerns  the  ICC.  Under  a  reorganization 
plan  to  be  proposed  by  the  administration, 
the  ICC  will  have  a  F>ermanent  chairman, 
selected  by  the  President.  Will  Congress  go 
along  with  this? 

Answer.  There  are  two  sides  to  this.  The 
current  rotating  chairmanship  was  designed 
to  let  each  commissioner  serve  in  turn  as 
chairman.  But  under  a  rotation  system.  It's 
difficult  to  fljc  responslbUlty.  A  feature  of 
the  present  setup  Is  that  the  President's 
control  over  the  Commission  Is  limited  to 
pretty  much  his  statutory  authority  to  ap- 
point members  originally  to  fill  vacancies  as 
they  occur.  Congress,  In  creating  the  ICC, 
sought  to  make  It  quasl-Judlclal,  above  parti- 
san control,  and  thus  truly  Independent.  On 
the  other  hand,  certain  advantages  of  a  per- 
manent chairman  under  the  reorganization 
plan  are  obvious.  For  one  thing  the  line  of 
conxmand  would  be  clearly  defined  and  re- 
sponsibility fixed.  Many  Members  of  Con- 
gress feel  that  there  should  be  one  man 
who  Is  minding  the  store,  one  who  has  the 
authority  and  responsibility.  This  theory 
is  In  line  with  sound  management  and  good 
business  practice. 

Question.  What,  In  your  opinion,  is  the 
new  proposal  going  to  do  for  the  railroads  In 
connection  with  regulation  and  the  many 
problems  they  face? 

Answer.  The  railroads  are  the  backbone  of 
our  Nation's  transportation  and  they  will 
continue  to  hold  that  key  role.  They  still 
lead  In  the  volume  of  traffic  moved  and  In 
total  revenue.  The  railroads  aren't  In  as  bad 
shape  as  some  of  them  would  have  us  believe. 

Question.  Don't  the  railroads  need  and  de- 
serve some  special  consideration,  like  tax 
relief,  perhaps? 

Answer.  The  railroads  have  a  long  and  Im- 
pressive record  of  generous  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  Congress  and  the  Government — 
from  land  grants  to  tax  reductions  and  liberal 
Government  loans  for  lines  In  distress.  I  re- 
call an  Incident,  not  too  long  ago,  of  large 
Government  loans  going  to  a  bankrupt  rail- 
road. The  railroads  have  been  helped  and 
are  being  helped. 

Question.  I  gather  you  would  be  for  more 
self-help? 

Answer.  I'm  hopeful  that  the  railroads  will 
show  more  Interest  In  research  and  more 
Imagination  and  enterprise  In  Improving 
equipment  and  services — more  high-speed 
trains  and  better  passenger  service.  I've  long 
been  a  friend  of  the  railroads  and  have  urged 
them  to  provide  better  passenger  service,  but 
without  much  success.  Most  of  them  have 
neglected  passenger  traffic  to  concentrate  on 
the  more  profitable  freight  business.  There 
are  a  few  excellent  passenger  trains.  They 
demonstrate  what  enterprise  will  accomplish 
when  there  Is  a  desire  to  go  after  the  busi- 
ness. AU  the  prizes  for  the  railroads  are  not 
confined  to  long  hauls  and  the  heavy  freight 
runs.  Some  railroad  managements  are  re- 
captvulng  the  competitive  spirit  of  the  early- 
day  railroad  builders  and  are  discovering 
that  profits  can  still  be  made  In  passenger 
transportation. 

Question.  'What  about  more  freedom  for 
railroads  In  mergers  and  competitive  rate 
making? 


Answer.  The  Issue  of  railroad  consolida- 
tion today  naturally  Is  different  from  what 
It  was  In  the  years  when  railroads  were 
handling  virtually  all  the  Uaffic.  Competing 
carriers  have  added  new  dimensions  to  the 
problem.  What  Is  needed  Is  a  study  In  depth, 
looking  toward  the  maximum  development 
and  utilization  of  all  kinds  of  transportation, 
not  just  mergers  and  monopoly.  This  could 
be  greatly  advanced  under  President  John- 
son's new  program.  And  we  may  Just  make 
some  suggestions  along  this  line  when  we 
have  the  ICC  before  us. 

Question.  What  else  can  and  does  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress  like  Appropriations  do 
with  respect  to  conveying  your  Ideas  and  sug- 
gestions to  agency  officials? 

Answer.  We  can  recommend.  We  can  sug- 
gest. We  confer  and  commiuilcate  with  the 
heads  of  different  agencies.  They  call  us 
about  their  problems  and  we  make  recom- 
mendations. My  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee has  a  large  responsibility  In  transporta- 
tion. We  look  on  the  national  aspect  of  the 
various  Issues  that  come  up.  We  try  to  look 
at  the  big  plctiue — the  public  Interest.  The 
Commissioners  are  the  experts,  of  course,  and 
we  look  to  them  for  the  decisions. 

Question.  Unlike  the  Senate,  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  hearings  have  for 
years  been  closed  to  the  public  and  the  press. 
Could  transportation  be  helped  in  any  way 
by  perhaps  opening  up  these  "executive"  ses- 
sions? 

Answer.  The  basic  reason  for  our  proce- 
dure Is  to  get  the  Job  done.  As  you  Jtnow, 
all  Federal  spending  measures  must  origi- 
nate In  the  House.  The  proper  screening  of 
appropriations  for  our  vast  Federal  estab- 
lishment is  always  a  painstaking  and  time- 
consuming  operation.  Actually,  It  couldn't 
be  accomplished  or  at  least  the  work  wouldn't 
be  completed  as  effectively  and  In  reason- 
able time,  without  executive  sessions.  If  we 
made  a  practice  of  holding  open  hearings, 
we'd  be  overrun.  We  couldn't  accommodate 
the  overflow  of  witnesses  and  observers.  I'm 
reminded  particularly  of  the  situation  In 
connection  with  appropriations  for  water 
projects  and  other  public  works — witnesses 
coming  m  with  their  Congressmen  to  testify 
In  behalf  of  a  project  frequently  overrun 
committee  rooms,  and  standing  room  only  is 
available.  It's  been  found  that  these  fund- 
ing proposals  can  be  heard  better  and  more 
fully  and  In  more  orderly  manner  under  the 
executive  procedure.  After  that,  open  hear- 
ings are  held  In  the  Senate  for  the  second 
view.  All  subjects  are  aired  extensively  and 
the  public  interest  Is  protected  and  consid- 
ered under  the  prevailing  system. 

Question.  One  final  question,  Mr.  Evins: 
Isn't  Federal  regulation,  along  with  public 
services  provided  by  the  Government  gen- 
erally, costing  too  much? 

Answer.  Always  too  much  In  some  ways, 
perhaps  not  enough  In  others.  That  Is  what 
we  find  year  after  year.  The  Approprlatlans 
Committee  reduces  or  rejects  many  budget 
proposals.  The  over-all  trend  Is  certainly 
toward  greater  Federal  appropriations,  and 
this  undoubtedly  will  continue  as  long  as 
the  country  grows.  But  we  endeavor  to  hold 
down  unnecessary  appropriations  and  limit 
Increases  without  affecting  vital  services. 
The  best  answer  I  can  give  you  on  this  point 
is  to  cite  the  remarks  of  the  Honorable 
George  H.  Mahon,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  chair- 
man of  the  full  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, who  on  the  100th  aniUverwny  of  the 
Committee  discussed  this  trend  in  growth  of 
Federal  appropriations.  Chairman  Mahon 
pointed  out  that  our  committee  has  con- 
sistently given  equal  emphasis  to  the  "two 
great  musts"  of  Its  responsibility— one  to 
provide  sufficient  funds  for  vital  and  needed 
services  of  the  Government  and,  secondly, 
to  practice  economy  and  fiscal  responsibility. 
There  Is  no  question  but  that  this  Nation, 
with  Its  exploding  population  In  people  and 
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ver.;c;e8  faces  staggering  and  complex  prob- 
;en;s  ::i  the  field  of  tranaportatlon.  We'll 
certainly  do  what  we  can  to  help. 


American  Film  Institute 


FDCTENSION  OF  REMAF-.KS 

HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  28, 1966 

Mr  RESNICK  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day. November  9,  1965.  our  colleague 
from  New  York.  William  F.  Ryan,  ad- 
dre.ssed  the  annua!  membership  meeting 
of  the  New  York  Branch  of  the  Screen 
Actors  Guild  At  that  time  Congress- 
man Ryan,  who  ha.s  been  leading  the 
flght  for  a  film  production  center  in 
New  York  City,  also  proposed  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  American  Film  Insti- 
tute In  New  York  City. 
^  Congressman  Ryan  pointed  out: 

The  anachronism  of  a  city  of  unparalleled 
talent  and  cre;itlve  environment  and  a  mas- 
sive, ne.ir  total,  exodus  of  television  and 
motion    picture    pr'xluctlon    from   It. 

He  asked. 

Why    has    New   York— which   can   build   a 

Worlds  Fair,  a  modern  produce  center,  an 
international  trade  center  and  other  large 
complex  and  mcxlern  facilities — failed  to 
build  a  film  production  center? 

Congressman  Ryan  also  urged  that  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  assist 
in  establishing  an  American  Film  Insti- 
tute in  New  York  City  to  encourage  un- 
derstanding, study,  and  appreciation  of 
the  film  art  He  noted  that  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  signed  the  Icgi.slation  for 
the  National  Foundation  m  the  Arts  and 
Humanities,  the  President  committed  his 
adminrslratlon  to  the  creation  of  an 
American  Film  Institute.     * 

Congressman  Ryan  poinffed  out: 

The  United  States — the  major  producer  of 
film — Is  the  only  major  country  in  the  world 
without  a  fllm  Institute 

His  speech  reminds  us  that  New  York 
City  offers  the  artistic,  intellectual,  cos- 
mopolitan atmosphere  so  vital  for  the 
fnj;tlon  of  artistic 'endeavors. 

Mr,  Speaker,  at  this  time  when  we  are 
so  concerned  about  the  crucial  issues  of 
our  foreign  policy,  and  vital  domestic 
programs  such  as  the  war  on  poverty 
we  must  not  forgot  or  overlook  the  other 
needs  of  a  civilized  society.  The  quest 
for  the  growth  of  our  cultural  life  in 
America  must  not  be  swept  under  the 
rug  while  we  heed  the  call  of  other  neces- 
sities. I  commend  this  speech  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Ryan   Calls   roR   thk  Establishmknt  or  an 

.\MKiiiCAN    Film    Instttxttx   in    Nrw  Tork; 

Reheats  Call  hjh  Film  Production  Cxntki 

Here 

(Text  of  remarks  by  Conpresaman  William 
F  Rtan.  prepared  for  delivery  at  the  an- 
nual membership  meeting  of  the  New  York 
branch  of  the  Screen  Actors  Oulld,  New 
York  City,  Nov   9.  19651 

I  am  pleased  and  honore<l  to  l>e  here  thU 
afternoon  with  the  mem.bers  of  the  New  York 
branch  of  the  Screen  Actors  OuUd. 


I  am  pleased  especially  because  I  think  we 
share  a  common  concern :  the  need  to  revita- 
lize and  encourage  the  arts  In  tbls  cotintry 
and  In  tbls  city. 

My  interest  has  been  a  continuing  one  for 
many  years:  I  have  actively  worked  in  Con- 
gress to  see  that  the  arts  are  given  offlclal 
recognition  and  encouragement.  I  Intro- 
duced legrlslatlon  to  set  up  a  National  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts  and  a  National  Arts  Founda- 
tion (H.R.  11209,  1064)  to  provide  much 
needed  financial  assistance  for  State,  local, 
and  nonprofit  privately  supported  cultural 
activities.  I  also  Introduced  legislation  to 
establish  a  National  Humanities  Foundation 
to  promote  progress  and  scholarship  In  the 
humanities  and  the  arts  (H.R.  2651,  H.R. 
6200)  as  the  National  Science  Foundation 
provides  In  other  disciplines.  I  had  likewise 
Introduced  legislation  to  eliminate  the  10 
percent  Federal  theater  admission  tax. 

In  addition,  I  feel  a  i>ersonal  debt  to  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  arts  community,  many 
of  them  members  of  your  guild,  who  have  In 
such  large  numbers  and  with  such  unstint- 
ing energy  and  dedication  supported  my  can- 
didacy over  the  years.  I  have  been  honored 
by  that  association  and  I  have  been  enlight- 
ened enormously  about  the  state  of  the  arts 
as  a  result  of  It. 

I  have  been  especially  concerned  about  the 
state  of  the  arts  In  New  York  City.  During 
the  recent  mayoral  camp>algn  I  made  several 
proposals  for  the  revltallzatlon  of  the  per- 
forming arts  In  New  York.  I  pointed  to  the 
anachronism  of  a  city  of  unparalleled  talent 
and  creative  environment  and  a  massive, 
near  total,  exodus  of  television  and  motion 
picture  production  from  It. 

I  urged,  time  and  again,  that  there  be  built 
In  New  York  City,  a  central,  modem  and 
complete  fllm  production  center — a  center 
which  would  contain  the  most  advanced 
equipment,  systems  and  facilities,  and  be 
leased  to  lndep>endent  producers,  directors 
and  performers  for  all  fllm  users,  whether 
television,  feature  motion  picture,  commer- 
cials. Industrial  or  educational  films  and 
tap>es. 

I  was  glad  to  bear  that  2  days  before  the 
election,  Mayor-Elect  John  V.  Lindsay  also 
saw  fit  to  advance  such  a  Aim  production 
center  proposal. 

I  need  hardly  document  the  decline  of 
fllm  production  In  New  York  to  this  group — 
you  have  seen  New  York,  once  the  fllm  cen- 
ter of  the  world,  reach  the  level  where  no 
more  than  two  or  three  feat\ire  Alms  tu-e  pro- 
duced here  each  year;  you  have  seen  New 
York,  the  birthplace  and  once-thrlvlng  pro- 
duction center  of"  television,  become  a  verita- 
ble desert  of  television  production:  Only  one 
major  network  series  Is  being  shot  In  New 
York  right  now.  I  daresay  that  If  not  for 
commercial  television  fllmlng,  you  would  be 
a  most  extinct  breed  of  craftsmen. 

Why  Is  this? 

In  speaking  with  union  offlclals,  fllm  pro- 
ducers, distributors,  directors — one  reason 
Is  constant  and  paramount:  the  facilities  in 
New  York  are  wholly  Inadequate.  Stages  for 
filming  are  so  so  few  and  so  Inadequate,  that 
one  leading  director  estimates  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  fllm  more  than  three  feature  fllma 
In  New  York  at  one  time — and  that  two 
simultaneous  productions  catise  a  great 
strain. 

There  are  other  causes,  to  be  sure,  but  they 
are  relatively  minor  and  will  automatically 
be  improved  If  production  can  be  Increased 
and  made  more  regular.  It  is  encouraging 
to  see  the  formation  of  COMPEX3,  the  Joint 
labor-management  group  which  Is  working 
toward  makUig  fllmlng  In  New  York  more 
easy  and  more  profltable. 

But  one  come*  back  to  space  and  facilities. 
And  If  an  adequate  studio  Is  the  answer, 
why  has  New  York — which  can  build  a 
World's  Fair,  a  modem  produce  center,  an 
International  trade  center  and  other  large. 


complex  and  modern  facilities — failed  to 
build  a  fllm  production  center?  As  In  most 
cases.  It  has  been  a  failure  of  leadership. 

It  has  been  a  failure  to  see  the  fllm  In- 
dustry as  an  Industry  which  can  and  does 
bring  much  needed  emplojrment  and  earn- 
ings to  our  citizens.  As  you  know,  a  tele- 
vision production  center  was  projxjsed  in 
1957;  the  ctirrent  administration  did  not  act. 
Yet.  the  economic  advantages  alone  would  l>e 
overriding. 

Sidney  Lumet.  who  has  probably  directed 
more  feature  films  In  New  York  than  anyone 
else,  estimates  that  for  the  Just-completed 
shooting  of  "The  Group"  In  New  York  City, 
about  $3  million  was  spent  directly  on  sal- 
aries and  services;  that  over  250  people  were 
directly  employed — that's  Just  one  picture  In 
Just  one  4-month  period. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  New  York  could 
not  once  again  be  a  major,  thriving  fllm  pro- 
duction center. 

Weather  is  no  longer  a  prime  factor.  In 
the  early  days  of  motion  picture,  natural 
light  was  very  lmp>ortant.  the  stages  fre- 
quently had  glass  tops.  But  this  Is  not  the 
cose  any  longer,  London  weather  is  no  bet- 
ter than  New  York's,  yet  In  London  about  14 
to  20  feature  fllms  are  produced  simultane- 
ously the  year  round.  Much  the  same  can 
be  said  for  Paris  and  other  cities  with  cli- 
mates less  favorable  than  ours. 

FMarthermore,  you  hear  so  frequently  from 
actors,  screenwriters,  directors  and  producers 
that  they  would  much  rather  fllm  In  New 
York — If  they  could. 

A  few  days  ago  at  the  theater  owners  con- 
vention In  Los  Angeles,  the  cry  was  heard 
from  the  exhibitors:  give  us  more  fllm.  Tele- 
vision stations  likewise  are  In  such  dire  need 
of  fllms  that  studios  on  the  west  coast  are 
Increasingly  producing  feature  fllms  for  tele- 
vision. 

We  therefore  see  the  demand  and  the  need 
for  fllm  production  In  New  York  City  and  we 
keep  coming  back  to  the  one  obvious  solu- 
tion: a  fllm  production  center. 

But  I  come  here  today  not  so  much  to 
speak  of  problems,  but  rather  to  remind  you 
of  a  great  new  opportunity. 

Over  the  years  I  have  made  speeches,  given 
testimony  and  Introduced  legislation  to  pro- 
vide greater  Federal  recognition  of  the  arts 
and  humanities  and  greater  Federal  encour- 
agement In  this  area.  On  September  29  of 
this  year,  the  President  signed  Public  Law 
88-209,  an  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities. 

Let  us  look  at  this  law  and  see  how  It  ef- 
fects the  making  of  fllms. 

There  Is  established  within  the  foundation, 
a  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  The 
endowment  will  carry  out  a  program  of 
grants-in-aid  to  nonproflt  groups  and  Indi- 
viduals to  support  productions,  projects  and 
workshopw  In  the  arts.  "Arts,"  In  the  law,  is 
specifically  defined  to  Include  "motion  pic- 
tures, television,  radio,  tape  and  sound  re- 
cording, execution  and  exhibition  of  such 
major  art  forms." 

The  appropriations  are  relatively  small:  A 
total  of  $10.7  million  Is  appropriated  for  the 
entire  program  until  expended.  Seven  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  Is  available  for  ad- 
ministering the  program.  Five  million  dol- 
lars Is  appropriated  for  g^ants-ln-ald  on  a 
matching  basis,  half  to  the  endowment  on 
the  arts,  half  to  the  endowment  on  the  hu- 
manities. In  addition,  the  endowment  on 
the  arts  receives  $2  million  to  match  gifts 
and  donations,  the  endowment  on  the  hu- 
manities $3  million  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Federal  program  Is  only  a  begin- 
ning; but  it  gives  an  Important  recognition 
uxd  a  unique  opportunity  to  us.  FUm  la 
one  of  the  newest  and  most  exciting  art 
forms  in  America  today.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, especially  young  people,  are  excited,  in- 
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spired,  entertained,  even  passionate,  about 
the  fllm.  But  there  Is  a  gap — a  very  wide 
gap — between  the  practitioner,  the  artist,  the 
filmmaker  on  the  one  side,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  his  work  to  the  public  on  the  other. 
For  film,  uniquely  among  arts,  requires  a 
great  many  personnel,  a  great  deal  of  equip- 
ment, yes,  a  great  deal  of  money,  to  turn 
the  vision  of  the  filmmaker  Into  an  artistic 
product  to  be  enjoyed  by  many. 

Much  can  be  done  in  this  direction  once 
the  production  faculties  are  available;  in 
the  long  run,  even  more  can  be  done  by 
using  the  new  Federal  program  to  establish 
a  film  Institute. 

I  call  for  the  establishment  of  an  Ameri- 
can Fllm  Institute  In  New  York  City,  with 
funds  to  be  provided  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, under  the  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act,  from  State  and  city 
governments,  and  from  private  groups  and 
Individuals. 

The  United  States — the  major  producer  of 
film — Is  the  only  major  country  In  the 
world  without  a  fllm  Institute.  Successful, 
fruitful  film  Institutes  have  been  operating 
for  years  in  Russia,  EnglEind,  Prance,  and 
dozens  of  other  countries;  even  Norway  Just 
started  one. 

The  American  Film  Institute  would  be  a 
nonproflt,  cultural,  educational  organization 
whose  purpose  would  be  the  encouragement, 
understanding,  study,  and  appreciation  of 
the  fllm  art. 

President  Johnson,  in  signing  this  leg- 
islation, committed  his  administration  to  the 
creation  of  an  American  Pllm  Institute,  for 
the  purpose  of  "bringing  together  leading 
artists  of  the  film  Industry,  outstanding  edu- 
cators, and  young  men  and  women  who  wish 
to  pursue  the  20th-century  art  form  as  their 
life's  work." 

What  would  such  an  Institute  undertake? 

The  activities  of  the  fllm  Institute  are 
many  and  they  will  evolve  with  further  study 
and  growth.  But  some  of  the  valuable  and 
much-needed  functions  It  could  perform 
Include : 

1.  The  Institute  would  become  the  national 
archive  of  this  country;  the  repository  for 
all  film.  When  Lincoln  Center  recently 
sought  a  print  of  an  American  fllm  classic. 
Von  Strohelm's  "Wedding  March,"  for  show- 
ing at  the  New  York  Pllm  Festival,  they  had 
to  borrow  It  from  the  French  Pllm  Institute. 

2.  The  Institute  would  maintain  a  com- 
plete and  current  catalog  and  Index  to  all 
films  and  fllm  Information  sources.  There  Is 
presently  no  single  source  of  complete  In- 
formation on  all  fllms  available  to  distribu- 
tors, much  less  of  all  fllms  produced.  The 
Institute  would  serve  as  a  national  fllm  In- 
formation center. 

3.  Education  would  be  the  prime  func- 
tion; the  Institute  would  hold  classes,  pro- 
vide materials,  lecturers,  demonstrations. 

4.  There  would  be  a  regular  noncommer- 
cial exhibition  of  archival  material  and  of 
newer  but  otherwise  unavailable  fllms  of 
great  merit  from  all  over  the  world.  Not 
only  are  we  deprived  the  oppKjrtunlty  of  see- 
ing many  foreign  fllms  at  present,  but  many 
Independent  American  directors  and  produc- 
ers must  first  showcase  their  productions  at 
institutes  or  festivals  abroad  In  order  to  be 
seen  here. 

5.  The  Institute  would  circulate  films  of 
unusual  merit  to  libraries,  societies,  univer- 
sities, and  other  noncommercial  users  In  all 
parts  of  the  country  where  no  trade  dis- 
tribution Is  possible.  These  could  Include 
experimental  films  which  were  never  In- 
tended for  public  showing. 

6.  The  Institute  would  publish  documents 
relating  to  the  firm;  and  in  this  and  other 
activities  of  a  critical,  scholarly  and  histor- 
ical nature  It  could  draw  on  additional 
funds  from  the  Endowment  on  the  Humani- 
ties. 


7.  Because — as  we  have  seen — the  fllm  art 
uniquely  demands  tools,  materials,  equip- 
ment and  personnel  to  fulflU  the  filmmak- 
er's vision,  production  Itself  Is  necessary  to 
the  learning  process,  but  Its  costs  are  too 
prohibitive  for  most  filmmakers.  The  Insti- 
tute would  have  a  fund  to  finance  such  film- 
makers whose  projects  have  merit  but  other- 
wise cannot  be  financed. 

8.  The  Institute  would  encourage  experi- 
mentation not  only  In  fllmlng,  but  in  the 
development  of  new  techniques  and  equip- 
ment to  facilitate  and  Improve  motion  pic- 
ture, television  and  other  fllm  production. 

These  are  some  of  the  proposed  activities; 
but  a  few  general  comments  about  the  In- 
stitute's role  shovUd  be  stated  here. 

First.  The  Institute  will  not  in  any  way 
duplicate  existing  commercial  activities  In 
the  trade  and  It  should  Immediately  with- 
draw from  any  activity  which  the  trade  la 
willing  to  undertake. 

Second.  The  Institute  would  make  use  of 
all  existing  facilities.  Including  Lincoln 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  which  has 
held  successful  fllm  festivals  and  Is  now 
committed  to  making  fllm  a  vital  and  In- 
tegral part  of  the  center;  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  with  Its  excellent  fllm  library; 
the  fllm  programs  of  New  York  University 
and  Columbia  University.  It  would  work 
closely  with  these  and  other  Institutions, 
fllm  societies,  libraries,  as  well  as  unions 
and  managements  In  the  field. 

Third.  Our  young  people  make  up  one  of 
our  best  resources.  The  Institute,  In  coop- 
eration with  the  various  unions  and  the 
school  system,  could  introduce  vocational 
courses  In  the  many  crafts  that  go  Into  film- 
making. 

Fourth.  An  important  point  to  be  made 
about  such  Institute  Is  that  It  makes  a  film 
production  center  even  more  vital,  more 
meaningful.  It  will  be  of  considerable  help 
to  the  institute — If  not  an  essential  part  of 
Its  program — to  have  ready  access  to  the  pro- 
duction, filmmaking  facilities  of  such  a  cen- 
ter, and  a  pa.rt  of  such  proposed  production 
center  must  be  set  aside  for  the  study,  ex- 
perimentation and  other  functions  of  the 
Institute. 

The  fifth  and  final  point  to  be  made  about 
the  Institute  Is  also  very  Important — both  to 
us  here  today  and  I  think  to  the  future  of 
the  Institute :  It  must  be  located  In  New  York 
City.  Not  necessarily  to  the  exclusion  of  a 
like  Institute  In  California — this  country  Is 
big.  rich  and  diverse  enough  to  house  two 
such  facilities — but  an  Institute,  If  not  the 
Institute,  must  be  located  In  New  York  City. 

Only  New  York  City  offers  the  artistic. 
Intellectual,  cosmopolitan  atmosphere  so 
vital  for  the  fruition  of  artistic  endeavors. 

Only  New  York  can  ofl'er  the  unparalleled 
resources  of  so  many  talented  Individuals 
and  so  many  well -equipped  Institutions  In 
the  field  of  the  arts — our  universities,  film 
societies,  Lincoln  Center,  and  the  Museum 
of  Modem  Art. 

Only  New  York,  over  the  years,  has  shown 
the  ability  to  produce  young,  lndef)endent 
and  highly  gifted  filmmakers  who  have  been 
at  the  forefront  of  our  "new  cinema." 

Only  New  York  offers  the  number  of  In- 
tense, Intelligent,  devoted  filmgoers;  the 
audience  Is  here.  New  York  has  been  the 
seat  of  a  great  revival  of  filmmaking  Interest 
In  this  country. 

Only  New  York  can  offer  the  benefits  of 
the  cross-fertUlzatlon  of  Ideas  that  comes 
from  the  housing  of  so  many  art  forms — 
painting,  theater,  music,  dance,  fllm — tinder 
one  roof. 

I  therefore  call  upon  all  Interested  In- 
dividuals and  groups  of  this  city  to  put  their 
best  minds  and  their  full  resources  to  work 
toward  the  bxUldlng  of  such  a  film  institute 
In  New  York. 


Only  a  concerted,  well-planned  effort 
wholeheartedly  supported  by  Individuals,  In- 
stitutions, unions,  distributors,  and  studios, 
and  all  active  In  the  filmmaking  field — 
whether  for  motion  pictures  or  television — 
will  bring  this  much-needed  fllm  Institute  to 
reality — and  to  New  York. 

I  especlaUy  urge  the  next  New  York  City 
administration  to  take  Immediate  steps  to 
Implement  plans  for  a  fllm  production  centw 
as  well  as  for  an  American  Fllm  Institute. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  now  Is  the  time  to 
act. 


The  Year  1966  Marks  the  PoUsh 
Ilennium 


MUlennii 

ilON  OF 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAl^L  N.  FRIEDEL 

or  icabti^nh 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28, 1966 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  speak  today  about  a  truly 
great  people  from  a  land  across  the  seas. 
Though  thousands  of  miles  separate  the 
United  States  from  Poland,  our  thoughts 
and  feeling  for  that  country  and  its 
now  unhappy  people  are  the  same  as  if 
they  were  our  own.  I  say  this  because 
we  know  them  Intimately  from  those  who 
emigrated  to  America  and  gave  of  their 
talents  to  join  with  our  people  in  making 
the  United  States  the  great  Nation  it  is. 
We  are  Justly  proud  of  all  Poles  who  so 
quickly  became  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

As  early  as  our  own  Revolutionary 
War,  Immigrants  from  Poland  distin- 
guished themselves  as  industrious,  ideal- 
istic, and  courageous  people.  Today  we 
find  their  descendants  as  leaders  In  every 
phase  of  American  life. 

The  year  1966  marks  the  Polish  millen- 
nium, and  it  is  right  and  proper  that  we 
here  in  the  Congress  also  take  note  of 
May  3 — the  Polish  Constitution  Day. 
A  thousand  years  have  passed  Into  the 
annals  of  history — a  thousand  years  of  a 
fine  and  courageous  people. 

While  Poland  is  enslaved  by  its  Com- 
munist overlords  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, they  at  least  have  the  benefit  of 
the  leadership  of  Stefan  Cardinal  Wys- 
zynskl.  The  Polish  people  have  always 
been  deeply  religious  and  suffered  ter- 
ribly from  Communist  hostility  to 
religion. 

The  report  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Special  Study  Mission  to 
Poland,  issued  during  the  87th  Congress, 
stated: 

The  exercise  of  the  religious  convictions  of 
the  God-fearing  good  people  of  Poland  la 
being  made  progressively  more  dlfllcult. 
Religious  education  Is  being  gradually 
eradicated.  The  chiirch  In  Poland  Is  not 
permitted  to  receive,  for  distribution  In 
Poland,  medical  supplies  and  other  medical 
equipment  from  the  free  world.  Through 
confiscatory  taxation.  sequestration  of 
church  and  religious  orders'  properties,  re- 
fusal to  Issue  church,  school,  and  other 
biUldlng  permits.  Interference  with  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  church  bodies,  economic  and 
political   pressures,   and   other   meaiLB,   the 
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rfglme   appears   determined   to   achieve   sys- 
tematic repreaelon  of  religion  In  Poland. 

But  let  us  examine  the  past  and  we 
can  see  that  Poland  pioneered  liberalism 
in  Europe. 

It  '^as  on  May  3  In  1791,  barely  2  years 
after  the  adoption  of  its  Constitution  by 
the  United  States  In  1789,  that  Poland 
without  a  bloody  revolution  or  even  with- 
out a  disorder  succeeded  In  reforming 
her  public  life  and  in  eradicating  her 
internal  decline.  But  this  great  rebirth 
and  assertion  of  democracy  came  to  the 
Poles  too  late  and  did  not  forestall  the 
third  partition  of  Poland  In  1795  by 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 

The  greatness  of  the  May  3  Polish 
Constitution  consisted  In  the  fact  that 
It  eliminated  with  one  stroke  the  most 
fundamental  weaknes.ses  of  the  Polish 
parliamentary  and  social  system.  The 
Poles  raised  this  great  moment  in  their 
l:istory  to  the  forefront  of  their  tradi- 
tion rather  than  any  one  of  their  an- 
niversaries of  Blortous  victories  or  heroic 
revolutions. 

We  Americans  who  have  been  reared 
In.  the  principle  given  us  as  a  birthright 
by  the  founders  of  our  great  Republic, 
the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  in  the  state,  which  is  the  primary 
postulate  in  the  1791  Polish  Constitution, 
can  see  how  this  truism  cut  oft  the 
Poles  and  the  Polish  political  tradition 
completely  from  both  the  Germans  and 
the  Russians,  who  have  been  reared  In 
the  principle  of  state  and  not  national 
sovereignty. 

The  light  of  libe!aii:,m  coming  from 
Poland  was  then  as  it  has  been  throtigh- 
out  the  years  that  followed  and  even  to- 
day a  threat  to  tyranny  and  absolutism 


in  Russia  and  Germany.  In  1795,  Rus- 
sian and  Pnissian  soldiers  were  sent  to 
Poland  to  partition  and  rape  her.  In 
1939.  Russian  and  Prussian  soldiers  met 
again  on  Polish  soil,  as  the  absolute  to- 
talitarian systems  of  nazism  and  com- 
munism again  felt  the  danger  of  true 
liberalism  coming  from  Poland,  just  as 
in  1791. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  1791  was, 
Indeed,  a  historic  smd  progressive  docu- 
ment. It  adopted  the  principle  that  all 
power  in  civil  society  is  derived  from  the 
will  of  the  people.  Prom  this  we  can 
gage  our  spiritual  kinship  with  them. 

Unfortunately,  the  people  of  Poland 
never  had  the  chance  to  live  under  that 
Constitution.  The  spirit  in  which  It  was 
developed  alarmed  the  Russian  rulers, 
who  saw  on  their  frontier  the  shadow  of 
democracy.  Much  has  happened  since 
May  3. 1791. 

Today,  a  thousand  years  of  the  brave 
Polish  people,  and  175  years  since  the 
date  of  their  Constitution,  the  spirit  and 
will  of  all  Poles,  despite  harsh  restric- 
tions and  unrelenting  persecution  by  the 
Reds,  is  not  crushed.  The  spirit  of  1791 
survives  today  brighter  than  ever. 

By  our  observance  of  this  special  day, 
we  demonstrate  to  the  entire  world  that 
we  are  mindful  of  the- plight  of  millions 
and  millions  of  enslaved  peoples  in  com- 
munistic lands.  They  know  by  our  ac- 
tion that  they  are  not  forgotten— that 
they  should  not  give  up  hope  for  eventual 
freedom.  In  the  immortal  words  of  our 
late  President  Kennedy: 

This  country  must  never  recognize  the 
situation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  as  a  per- 
manent one.  but  must,  by  all  peaceful  means, 
keep  alive  the  hopes  of  freedom  for  the  peo- 
ples of  the  captive  nations. 


SENATE 

MnNiiV^.  Mvv  2,  lUfib 

The  Sen.at*  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Hxrman 
E  TM.M\nGE.  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Geo;>;ia. 

Dr.  P'rar.k  Blaclcwelder,  rector.  All 
SouIa  Episcopal  Memorial  Church,  Wash- 
ingum,  D  C  .  offered  the  following  prayer: 

And  JPS-U.S  ansivering  said,  "Were  there 
not  ten  cleansed'^  but  where  are  the  nine? 
There  a'-e  nut  found  to  give  glory  to  God, 
sarr  !>i :s  sfanae^ 

In  Thy  infinite  wisdom.  O  Ood,  Thou 
ha-st  endowed  mankind  with  the  kindred 
capacities  of  thir.kins  and  thanking. 

As  the  Ingenuity  of  our  minds  expands 
t.'.f  .-.  •:-.:ni\A.  revealirif^  the  magnitude  of 
Thv  «rande'ir  and  (?lory  in  the  universe, 
e  a;ii  r*Mt  ur  attitude  of  gratitude  pro- 
pur  iiiui  a  tely  increases, 

Prevenf  us  from  sutxluing  our  in- 
stinct of^thanks<?iving.  As  we  concen- 
trate upon  the  development  of  our  men- 
tal faculties,  may  we  simultaneously 
Intensify  our  native  tendency  for  ex- 
pressing appreciation.  Let  us  never  for- 
get that  tiie  proi:>er  respiin.se  for  all  we 
are  and  all  we  have  Is  a  spirit  of  grate- 
fulness 


Beginning  and  ending  each  day  with 
thoughts  of  praise  and  thanksgiving, 
counting  our  blessings,  remembering 
what  others  have  done  for  us,  may  we 
become  acceptable  in  Thy  sight. 
Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

TT.S.  Senatx, 

PUSIDKIfT  PKO  TKMPOHX. 

Washington.  D.C.,  May  2,  X966. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  HnxAN  E.  Talmadoe,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Georgia,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Caxj.  Hatdkn-, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  TALMADOE  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Gelsler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


Twenty-three  Wisconsin  Cities  Escape 
Traffic  Deaths 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WiLLlAM  PROXMIRE 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  28.  1966 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
all  know  that  our  highway  traffic  toll 
Is  a  cause  for  national  shame.  Far,  far 
too  many  people  are  killed  needlessly  on 
our  roads. 

The  usual  question  is,  Well,  why 
dofesn't  somebody  do  something  about 
it? 

Somebody  is  doing  something  about  it 
in  Wisconsin — in  23  Wisconsin  cities  to 
be  specific. 

The  National  Safety  Council  reported 
thtft  not  a  single  traffic  death  was  re- 
corded in  any  of  those  23  cities  In  Jan- 
uary and  February  of  this  year.  They 
IrtClude  our  largest  city,  Milwaukee,  as 
well  as  small  and  medium-size  cities. 

They  were  Appleton,  Beaver  Dam, 
Beloit,  Eau  Claire,  Fond  du  Lac,  Green 
Bay.  La  Crosse,  Madison — our  capital 
city — Manitowoc,  Marinette,  Marslifleld. 
Milwaukee — as  I  say  our  largest,  Neenah, 
Oshkosh,  Racine,  Shorewood,  Stevens 
Point,  Superior,  Two  Rivers,  Waukesha, 
Wausau,  Wauwatosa,  and  Wisconsin 
Rapids. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  an  achievement 
worth  talking  about.  It  also  Is  an  in- 
spiration to  those  cities  to  continue  their 
efforts  to  save  lives  and  an  example  to 
our  other  cities  and  towns. 


REPORTS  ON  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
CHAPTER  73,  "ANNUITIES  BASED 
ON  RETIRED  OR  RETAINER  PAYy" 
TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying reports,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1444(b).  title  10,  United  States  Code,  I 
transmit  herewith  for  the  information 
of  the  Congress  reports  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  chapter  73,  " Annuities  Based 
on  Retired  or  Retainer  Pay,"  title  10, 
United  States  Code. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  May  2. 1966. 


EXECUTIVE  MEtitiAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  wliich 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 
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(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FHUM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  13881)  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  regu- 
late the  transportation,  sale,  and  han- 
dling of  dogs  and  cats  intended  to  be 
used  for  purposes  of  research  or  experi- 
mentation, and  for  other  purposes,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  13881)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  regulate 
the  transportation,  sale,  and  handling 
of  dogs  and  cats  intended  to  be  used  for 
purposes  of  research  or  experimentation, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Upon  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, April  28,  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


PARTICIPATION  SALES  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  business  transacted  in 
the  Senate  today,  but  at  this  time  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
1105.  S.  3283,  be  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness for  consideration  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  bill  wUl  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3283)  to  promote  private  financing  of 
credit  needs  and  to  provide  for  an  effi- 
cient and  orderly  method  of  liquidating 
financial  assets  held  by  Federal  credit 
agencies,  and  for  other  piu-poses. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
will  be  the  pending  business  when  the 
Senate  resumes  tomorrow. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
PROXMIRE  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEATH  OF  SENATOR  PAT 
McNAMARA,  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  'hart.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 


The  resolution  (S.  Res.  253)  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to,  £is  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Honorable  Pat- 
rick V.  McNamara,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Michigan. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  Senators 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  the  8 
years  that  I  have  served  in  the  Senate, 
on  occasion  I  have  heard  Senators  rise 
to  annoimce  the  death  of  a  colleague.  It 
is  a  task  I  had  always  hoped  would 
never  be  mine,  but  now  it  becomes  nec- 
essary. 

As  Senators  already  know,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan,  Pat  McNamara, 
our  colleague  and  our  friend,  died  Sat- 
urday night  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital. 

After  that  is  said,  one  is  struck  imme- 
diately by  the  hopeless  inadequacy  of 
the  English  language — at  least,  my  com- 
mand of  it — In  expressing  my  reaction. 

Words  like  "regret,"  "sadness,"  "shock" 
are  so  eroded  with  time  and  overuse 
that  they  no  longer  serve  their  purpose. 
It  is  Pat's  mlsfortime,  I  feel,  to  have  a 
junior  colleague  who  cannot  put  thte 
words  in  order  so  that  they  will  produce 
a  graceful  recital,  one  which  Pat  truly 
deserves. 

Pat  made  many  contributions  to  the 
Senate,  to  Michigan,  and  to  the  Nation. 
I  could  stand  here  for  10  minutes  reeling 
off  the  list  of  bills  which  he  supported, 
sponsored,  and  saw  enawjted  into  law. 
He  never  made  a  list  of  the  measures  of 
which  he  was  proudest — not  to  my  knowl- 
edge, at  least — because  that  might  have 
caiTied  a  whiff  of  self-congratulation, 
and  Pat  was  not  tolerant  of  boasters. 

If  one  watched  him  closely,  if  one  ob- 
served the  subjects  that  made  him  grin 
and  the  Issues  that  made  him  intense, 
then  one  could  sense  his  proudest  ac- 
complislunents ;  namely,  health  care  for 
the  aged  and  Federal  aid  to  education 
programs,  which  he  pressed  so  assid- 
uously. 

Pat's  formal  education  ended  with  the 
sixth  grade  and — under  his  crusty  man- 
ner and  tough  Irish  humor — he  never 
forgot  It. 

He  more  than  made  up  for  his  lack 
of  formal  education  with  talent,  ability, 
and  intelligence.  He  may  never  have  be- 
lieved that,  but  I  believe  that  he  always 
wistfidly  suspected — although,  again, 
this  is  something  he  rarely  mentioned — 
that  a  university  training  would  some- 
how have  made  him  a  better  Senator. 

This  feeling  poured  Itself  into  his 
philosophy  on  education.  Pat  never 
cited  himself  as  proof  that  education  is 
less  necessary  than  initiative. 

His  feelings,  t3T)lcally,  were  summed 
up  in  10  words: 

Any  kid  that  can  get  through  college 
ought  to  go. 


The  Kiilght  Newspapers'  Ed  Lahey 
summed  up  another  characteristic  far 
better  than  I  could: 

It  can  be  truthfully  said — 

Ed  wrote — 
that  Washington  never  got  to  Pat  McNakaka. 

The  story,  written  when  Pat  an- 
nounced his  retirement,  went  on  to  de- 
scribe his  refreshing  directness,  his  lack 
of  guile,  and  his  Indifference  to  the  van- 
ities of  office. 

For  these  reasons,  we  are  going  to  miss 
more  than  Just  a  strong  effective  force 
in  this  body.  We  will  miss  a  colorful 
personality,  a  man  who  mixed  crustiness 
and  kindness,  inclslveness,  and  humor, 
pragmatism,  and  idealism  in  an  utterly 
charming  fashion— although  "charm- 
ing" is  not  a  word  Pat  would  select  or 
approve. 

He  WEis  a  man — as  I  well  know — who 
would  go  to  great  lengths  to  do  a  good 
turn  for  a  younger  colleague  and  then 
gruffly  wave  off  any  attempt  to  express 
thanks. 

If  anyone  wanted  to  make  some  admir- 
ing remarks  about  him  on  the  floor.  It 
was  a  mistake  to  notify  him  in  advance. 
If  he  could  not  dissuade  the  speaker 
from  making  the  speech,  he  would  prob- 
ably not  show  up  to  hear  it. 

In  a  profession  that  often  regards  per- 
sonal publicity  as  a  key  to  survival,  Pat 
was  no  publicity  seeker. 

When  one  of  his  bills  was  enacted,  his 
appearance  at  the  Presidential  signing  at 
the  White  House  was  not  automatic. 

All  I  care  about  Is  getting  the  thing  signed 
Into  law — 

He  once  said — 

and  that  will  happen  whether  I'm  there  or 
not. 

Thus,  some  other  Member  of  Con- 
gress— with  Pat's  blessing — would  have 
his  picture  taken  receiving  the  first  pen 
from  the  President. 

Since  Pat's  retirement,  one  of  the  re- 
marks heard  most  often  in  speeches  and 
editorials  about  him  has  been  this: 
"There  is  never  any  doubt  about  where 
he  stands." 

Pat  had  a  great  impatience  with  fuz- 
ziness.  If  he  was  ever  tempted  to  fog 
an  issue,  there  is  no  record  that  he  ever 
succumbed  to  it. 

In  fact,  one  of  his  greatest  contribu- 
tions to  this  body  was  his  puckish  ability 
to  keep  men  and  Ideas  from  becoming 
overinflated.  Certainly,  he  kept  his  own 
ego  on  a  strict  diet. 

In  writing  this  eulogy.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  millions  of  people  will  benefit 
from  the  programs  he  pushed  without 
ever  knowing  who  Pat  McNamara  was. 
But  It  Is  not  a  thought  we  need  be  sad- 
dened by,  because  that  would  suit  Pat 
McNamara  just  fine. 

Mary  McNamara  was  at  her  husband's 
side  when  he  died.  She  had  remained 
with  him  night  and  day  during  his  ill- 
ness. 

Also  with  him  on  Saturday  were  Rob- 
ert Perrin,  his  administrative  assistant 
until  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  now  an  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
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Opportunity,  and  Ed  Winge,  his  present 
adininistraclve  assistant. 

This  morning  I  asked  Ed  if  there  was 
anything  he  thought  I  should  Include  in 
this  announcement.  And  his  answer 
should  have  a  place  here. 

'■,:^',  say    - 

E.!  replied— 
tir^t  Pat  was  a  tough  Irishman  who  fought 
as  long  M  he  could. 

Mr  MANSFIFLD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr  HART.  I  yield  to  the  distln- 
guLshed  majority  leader 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President, 
Senator  McNamara  of  Mlchigari  was  a 
man  of  immense  heart  and  a  profound 
L'it€grlty  His  death  deprives  us  of  the 
aivsociation  of  a  Rood  man  and  a  fine  col- 
league His  loss  is  a  loss  of  a  piece  of 
the  conscience  and  the  decency  of  the 
Senate 

Through  Ufe  years  of  his  public  life, 
Senator  McJamara  upheld  the  people  of 
Michigan  a/d  the  United  States,  even  as 
their  unfalflng  sup;x)rt  and  atlection  sus- 
tahied  him  in  his  labors  He  r.ever  failed 
to  stand  f.jr.  by.  and  with  the  humblest  of 
Americans  His  legislative  contributions 
are  of  siDeclal  significance  for  them,  and 
they  are  now  blended  inextricably  into 
the  laws  of  the  land  He  would  have 
been  the  last  to  claim  credit  for  it.  but 
Senator  McNamara  was.  in  fact,  heavily 
responsible  for  much  of  the  social  legisla- 
tion of  the  last  three  Congresses.  In 
truth,  there  is  not  a  single  piece  of  such 
legislation  In  these  Congresses  of  great 
social  legislation  which  does  not  carry 
the  imprint  of  his  support.  And  more 
often  than  not,  these  laws  bear  also  the 
influence  of  his  leadership 

\Se  are  dmiinished.  Mr  Pre.'^ident,  by 
the  passing  of  Pat  McNamara,  even  as 
the  Senate  and  the  Nation  are  enhanced 
for  ius  having  lived.  I  grieve  for  the 
Nation  and  the  Senate  at  his  passing  and, 
for  myself,  there  is  a  sense  of  irreparable 
loss  of  a  friend,  a  colleague,  and  a  great 
American 

Tfiere  was  no  better  Senator. 

Mr  nrP.KSEN  Mr.  President,  will 
thM  Senator  yield'.' 

Mr  HART  I  yield  to  the  dlstln- 
Kuished  mmority  leader. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  long 
a.,'0  John  I3(3nr,e  wrote- 

Any  man's  death  diminishes  me,  because  I 
Am  Involved  In  mankind. 


Pmbably  In  an  even  more  intimate  and 
personal  sense.  I  could  say  Pat  McNa- 
MAR.\'s  death  has  diminished  me  because 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  on  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  for  a  time, 
and  there  I  had  an  opportimity  to  ap- 
praise him,  and.  as  the  expression  goes, 
to  .see  what  "makes  him  tick." 

When  our  distinguished  friend  from 
Michigan  said  that  Pat  McNam.uia  was 
•without  guile,  he  put  his  finger  on  the 
one  word  m  the  English  language  that 
probably  best  expressed  Pat  McNamara. 
There  was  no  scintilla  of  guile  in  him. 
He  was  what  he  was  He  was  what  he  Is. 
He  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter  without  guile,  without  any  effort 
to  find  a  detour,  without  any  effort  to 
divert.    And  just  as  he  did  It  for  himself, 
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SO  he  did  it  with  respect  to  others. 
Whenever  I  offered  an  amendment  to  a 
bill  in  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  he  very  promptly  and  very 
stralght-facedly  would  say,  "I  move  to 
table,"  and  it  did  not  bother  him  a  bit. 
That  was  the  directness  of  the  man. 
He  had  a  singleness  of  purpose  which 
was  an  admirable  trait.  I  liked  it.  He 
knew  where  he  was  going,  and  he  let  no 
Influence  of  any  kind  whatsoever  dis- 
suade him  from  moving  to  that  purpose. 
While  we  would  disagree,  in  fact  some- 
times violently,  I  had  the  greatest  of  re- 
spect for  him  and  for  the  contributions 
he  has  made  to  his  country. 

As  I  think  of  his  passing,  I  often  run 
back  over  those  who  have  served  in  this 
body,  and  I  think  of  their  names  as  the 
golden  stars  on  the  service  flag  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  They  came.  They  served. 
They  made  their  contribution.  And  then 
they  marched  off  into  Infinity. 

There  was  one  other  quality  that  ought 
to  be  recounted  on  this  occasion.  II  I 
remember  correctly,  Pat  McNamara  was 
president  of  a  pipefitters  local  in  Detroit, 
and  I  am  advised  that  for  20  years,  as 
the  president  of  that  local,  he  did  not 
receive  1  cent  of  remuneration.  So  he 
was  a  labor  leader  who  really  glorified 
labor.  He  was  a  labor  leader  of  whom 
labor  could  Justly  boast  as  an  unselfish 
person,  who  made  a  fixed  contribution 
to  the  well-being  of  the  worker,  and  in 
so  doing  received  no  remuneration  for  it 
in  the  two  decades  that  he  served  as 
president  of  the  labor  union  in  Detroit. 
That,  Mr.  President,  speaks  volumes. 

So  we  shall  miss  him.  He  was  a  man 
of  unquestioned  fidelity.  Impeccable  hon- 
esty, and  a  genius  for  service. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  Pat 
McNamara  was  a  great  Senator,  and  also 
a  great  American.  He  was  a  wise  and 
able  person,  of  the  highest  Integrity,  and 
a  beloved  friend.  It  is  my  hope  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  paying  additional  trib- 
ute to  him.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  been 
privileged  today  to  hear  his  colleague 
from  Michigan,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  and  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  who  have  spoken. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  will 
sorely  miss  Pat  McNamara. 

My  wife  and  I  extend  deep  sympathy 
to  his  gracious  wife,  Mary. 

Mr.  CARLSON,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  , 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  those 
of  us  who  had  the  opportunity  of  serving 
with  the  late  Senator  Pat  McNamara  will 
remember  him  for  his  wholesomeness, 
his  friendliness,  his  unselfishness,  and 
his  sincerity.  He  always  had  a  kind  word 
and  a  friendly  greeting  wherever  one  met 
him. 

I  had  the  privilege  on  several  occa- 
sions to  discuss  with  him  projects  In  the 
State  of  Kansac  that  came  before  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  of 
which  he  was  chairman.  He  was  always 
most  co(H>erative. 
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The  people  of  Kansas  and  I  are  In- 
debted to  him  for  the  splendid  support 
we  received  on  projects  that  were  of  great 
benefit  to  our  State. 

Michigan  has  lost  a  great  Senator  Eind 
we  have  lost  a  great  friend, 

Mrs.  Carlson  and  I  extend  our  slncer- 
est  and  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Mc- 
Namara and  the  family. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  death  of  our  beloved  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Pat  McNamara,  the  Senate  has  lost 
a  valiant  Member,  and  the  Nation  has 
lost  a  stanch  supporter  of  progressive 
government. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  served  for 
more  than  7  years  with  the  late  Senator 
from  Miciiigan.  On  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as  well  as  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  which  he 
so  ably  led  as  chairman  during  the  past 
3  years.  On  both  of  these  committees, 
as  in  all  of  his  actions  as  a  man  and  a 
Senator,  Pat  McNamara  was  a  champion 
of  not  only  liberal  causes,  but  causes 
which  were  in  the  public  interest. 

No  Member  of  this  body  responded 
more  completely  or  consistently  to  the 
challenge  to  spread  the  fruits  of  our 
democratic  system  more  widely  through- 
out the  country  to  what  he  referred  to 
in  my  presence  at  one  time  as  the  dis- 
enfranchised. 

The  late  Senator  Pat  McNamara  was 
in  the  vanguard  of  those  Senators,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  citizens  generally 
who  have  sought  to  provide  a  better  life 
for  more  Americans.  We  are  thinking 
especially  of  his  concern  for  our  elderly 
citizens.  He  desired,  tlirough  his  lead- 
ership in  the  Senate,  to  bring  to  our 
needy  senior  citizens  a  life  of  dignity 
and  security.  He  felt,  as  he  one  day 
told  me  that,  we  should  bring  them  from 
their  dimly  lit  back  rooms  Into  the  full- 
ness and  the  brightness  of  a  more  whole- 
some life. 

In  other  fields  as  well — in  aid  to  edu- 
cation, in  labor  legislation,  and  in  eco- 
nomic development  legislation — much  of 
the  real  progress  in  recent  years  stem- 
med from  the  contributions  of  the  late 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan. 

In  all  of  these  fields,  as  in  all  of  his 
actions,  Pat  McNamara  was  a  man  of 
complete  dedication  of  uncompromising 
integrity,  and  of  absolute  candor. 

I  grieve  personally  and  officially  the 
loss  of  the  late  and  great  Senator.  He 
was  my  good  friend  and  I  cherish  that 
friendship. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  In  these 
expressions  this  afternoon,  as  does  Mrs. 
Randolph,  who  joins  me  in  our  sincere 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  McNamara  and  to  the 
members  of  the  family. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  passing  of  Senator  Pat  McNamara 
the  Nation  has  suffered  a  loss  and  we 
have  lost  a  colleague  whose  sincerity  and 
capacity  for  friendship  made  him  stand 
out  among  his  fellow  Senators. 

He  fought  hard  for  the  things  he  be- 
lieved in,  but  he  always  fought  fairly. 
Senator  McNamara  was  an  authority  on 
labor-management  problems  and  on  the 
needs  of  the  aged.    He  took  an  active 
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part  in  the  drive  for  hospital  insurance 
for  the  elderly  under  social  security. 

AtKjut  4  years  ago  he  was  elevated  to 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  and  also  was  the 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee.  In  addition, 
he  was  the  ranking  Democrat  and  former 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging. 

The  keynote  of  this  12  years  of  service 
in  the  Senate  was  honesty  £ind  intellec- 
tual integrity. 

Frequently,  after  we  had  differed  over 
the  merits  of  some  measure  we  would  sit 
together  in  the  cloakroom  and  joke  about 
our  difference.  He  had  a  big  heart  but 
In  it  no  place  for  rancor. 

While  I  can  claim  as  my  friend  every 
Member  of  the  Senate,  I  have  never  had 
a  chairman  of  any  committee  cooperate 
with  me  more  willingly  and  gladly  than 
did  Senator  McNamara  when  I  would 
present  to  his  committee  some  public 
works  project  affecting  my  home  State 
of  Virginia. 

Every  man  who  has  served  for  any 
length  of  time  in  the  Senate  knows  that 
you  carmot  always  tread  an  easy  path. 
But  every  Senator  who  has  served  with 
Senator  McNamara  knows  that  he  sym- 
bolized one  of  the  rewarding  and  re- 
deeming featiu-es  of  congressional  life — 
the  friendship  of  an  able  man,  whose 
memory  you  will  always  cherish. 

My  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to 
Senator  McNamara 's  family  in  their  hour 
of  bereavement. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
late  Pat  McNamara  was  a  big,  broad- 
gaged,  hearty  man,  who  will  long  be 
remembered  by  his  colleagues  for  the 
labors  which  he  performed  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  for  the  friendship  which  he 
extended  unfailingly  to  all  of  us. 

The  late  Senator  was  free  from  guile. 
He  said  what  he  thought  and  he  meant 
the  words  which  he  uttered.  From  time 
to  time  in  his  capacity/  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  he  had 
occasion  to  sit  In  Judgment  on  legisla- 
tion affecting  my  State  and  hi  which, 
therefore,  I  had  an  interest.  On  each 
of  those  occasions  he  devoted  all  neces- 
sary time  to  examine  the  problem,  to  be 
of  honorable  assistance. 

The  late  Senator  was  devoted  to  his 
family,  to  his  State,  and  to  his  country. 
He  had  passionate  concern  for  his  fel- 
low Americans  who  work  with  their 
hands  to  earn  their  livelihood. 

On  occasion,  the  late  Senator  and  I 
joined  as  cosponsors  of  legislation,  some 
of  which  is  still  pending  in  the  Senate, 
and  still  clothed  with  the  public  hiterest 
in  which  he  believed,  a  belief  which  I 
shared  then  and  share  now. 

I  express  to  the  widow  and  the  family 
of  Senator  McNamara  my  unbound  feel- 
ings of  sadness.  I  express  to  his  excel- 
lent staff  my  own  feeUngs  that,  like  each 
of  them.  I  have  lost  a  friend  whom  I 
respected.  I  extend  sympathy  to  his 
colleague  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hart], 
»ith  whom  he  worked  so  constantly  and 
so  well.  I  share  the  profoimd  sense  of 
bereavement  of  the  people  of  his  State 
and  the  people  of  the  country  on  his 
untimely  passing. 


Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  yield  ? 

Mr.  HART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  Senators  today  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Senator  Pat 
McNamara  of  Michigan.  There  is  no 
other  Member  of  the  Senate  of  whom  I 
can  speak  with  less  reservation  or  with 
more  opermess  and  more  certainty  than 
I  can  speak  of  the  character  and  the 
record  of  Senator  McNamara. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  among 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  he  was  most 
evenhanded,  most  fair,  and  most  im- 
partial. When  he  spoke  on  political 
issues,  he  spoke  from  a  deep  confidence 
and  belief  in  America,  an  America 
which  he  had  helped  to  build.  He  spoke 
from  a  deep  confidence  in  the  ordinary 
people  of  this  country,  and  with  a  deep 
and  profound  l)eUef  in  democracy. 

Pat  McNamara  was  a  man  of  great 
personal  and  political  courage.  He  was  a 
man  without  guile.  He  was  possessed  of 
great  honesty  and  deep  sympathy,  some- 
times masked  by  a  directness  of  speech 
and  a  certain  blimtness  which  was  on 
occasion  misread.  But  all  this  simply 
served  to  refiect  the  great  openness  of  his 
character. 

He  was  dedicated  and  public  spirited. 
He  was.  above  all.  loyal  to  his  principles 
and  to  his  beliefs.  He  had  a  deep  respect 
for  the  Senate  and  for  his  holding  of- 
fice in  it.  He  was  true  to  his  party,  and 
he  was  especially  true  to  his  friends. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  his  wife. 
Mary,  and  to  his  family  and  his  friends 
on  the  occasion  of  his  death. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  HART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator Pat  McMamara  was  above  all  a  warm, 
friendly,  and  very  human  person. 

Of  the  many  Senators  I  have  known  in 
the  9  years  I  have  served  in  the  Senate,  I 
would  consider  Pat  McNamara  to  be  the 
most  direct,  straightforward,  and  rig- 
orously honest. 

No  one  could  ever  be  in  doubt  about 
where  Pat  McNamara  stood  on  any  issue. 
He  believed  deeply.  He  spoke  bluntly. 
He  fought  right  down  the  line  for  his 
beliefs,  without  compromise.  And  yet, 
Pat  was  a  gentleman  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word.  Gentleness  was  a  part  of  a 
forceful  and  occasionaDy  gruff  appear- 
ance. Pat  was  so  simply  sensitive  that 
in  all  of  his  relationships — including 
some  clashing — with  other  Senators,  he 
never  wounded  or  hurt  anyone. 

Pat  was  an  unabashed,  unreserved, 
and  unqualified  partisan  Democrat.  He 
gloried  In  this  party  of  ours.  Pat  was 
proud,  deeply  proud,  to  be  a  Democrat. 

He  believed  deeply  in  civil  rights.  He 
hated  the  injustice  of  those  who  would 
deny  it.  Yet.  It  tells  much  of  Pat  that 
he  was  not  only  respected,  but  also  loved 
by  those  with  whom  he  disagreed  on 
this  divisive  issue. 

Pat  was  a  humorous,  happy  man  who 
faithfully  served  his  country,  his  State. 
and,  as  Pat  liked  to  put  it.  "the  people." 


My  wife,  Ellen,  Joins  in  our  heartfelt 
condolences  to  his  devoted  wife,  Mary, 
in  her  hour  of  grief.  Mary  Is  a  warm 
and  wonderful  woman,  an  unusual  Sen- 
ate wife,  who  worked  side  by  side  with 
her  Pat.    She  has  our  love. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  my  colleagues,  I  was  deeply  sad- 
dened when  I  heard  of  the  death  of 
Senator  McNamara,  whom  we  all  knew 
as  one  of  the  most  respected  and  highly 
regarded  Members  of  this  body. 

When  I  was  elected  to  the  Senate.  I 
had  the  good  fortune  of  being  named  to 
two  committees,  the  Public  Works  and 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tees, on  which  Senator  McNamara  occu- 
pied important  positions.  As  chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  and  as 
second  ranking  majority  member  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor,  Senator  McNamara's  voice  was 
an  important  one.  I  always  found  him 
helpful  and  willhig  to  take  the  time  to 
discuss  any  matter  with  me,  despite  the 
tremendous  demands  on  his  time  and 
talents. 

Senator  McNamara  was  a  fair  and  hon- 
orable man  who  ably  served  and  repre- 
sented his  constituents.  He  tirelessly 
and  with  the  greatest  dedication  labored 
on  their  beiialf . 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the  Nation, 
and  particularly  the  citizens  of  the  great 
State  of  Michigan,  will  miss  him.  His 
absence  wUl  be  felt  by  the  Senate.  I 
will  personally  miss  Pat,  and  I  would 
like  to  extend  to  his  wife  and  family  my 
sincere  sympathy. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  It 
was  a  happy  day  for  Michigan,  for 
America,  and  for  the  U.S.  Senate  when 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Vincent  Mc- 
Namara, Sr.,  migrated  to  this  country 
from  Ireland  shortly  before  the  birth.  In 
October  1894,  of  their  son,  Pat,  Jttnior, 
who  was  to  carve  such  an  Important  place 
for  himself  in  this  body. 

We  mourn  his  death  today,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  think  of  Pat  McNamara  in  any 
way  except  as  alive  and  driving  for  the 
things  m  which  he  believed. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  direct  men  I 
have  ever  known.  He  was  so  honest 
and  sometimes  blimt  that  he  shook  us 
all  at  one  time  or  another.  His  magic 
was  such,  however,  that  before  resent- 
ment could  set  in,  his  warmth  and  kind- 
ness enveloped  us  and  we  moved  ahead 
together  in  good  will. 

With  people,  he  knew  no  high  or  low, 
no  princes  and  no  paupers.  He  was  the 
same  with  all. 

With  issues,  he  was  always  readily 
identified  as  being  for  you  or  against 
you.  He  chose  his  positions  and  stood  on 
them.  We  always  knew  where  he  stood 
and  that  he  would  stand  firmly. 

It  was  a  good  bet  that  if  any  measure 
held  benefits  for  old  people,  for  laboring 
people,  or  for  schoolchildren,  Pat  Mc- 
Namara would  be  for  it.  He  imderstood 
the  problems  of  working  men  and  women 
from  his  own  experience.  He  knew  the 
needs  of  education,  not  only  as  a  father 
but  as  a  onetime  city  school  board  mem- 
ber. He  saw  the  dilemma  of  our  agiivg 
population  with  his  heart  as  well  as  his 
knowledge. 
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Few  men  have  accomplished  as  much 
in  the  US  Senate  in  sucii  a  short  period 
as  Pat  McNamara  His  eight-line  biog- 
raphy in  the  Congressional  Directory 
gives  little  hint  of  it.  Elected  in  1956, 
he  became  in  1963  chairman  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  and  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  Before  his  death,  he  was 
able  to  see  enacted  into  legislation  two 
of  his  major  programs — medicare  under 
social  security  and  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. A  strong  supporter  of  conserva- 
tion of  and  development  of  our  natiiral 
resources,  he  has  sponsored  and  man- 
aged laws  to  Improve  water  navigation, 
to  prevent  floods,  to  encourage  recrea- 
tion, to  abate  pollution,  and  to  encour- 
age economic  development  of  backward 
areas. 

My  sympathy  today  Is  with  his  wife,  a 
working  partner  and  charming  woman. 
and  his  family.  My  sense  of  loss  Is  not 
only  personal,  for  the  loss  is  very  great 
for  the  Senate  and  for  the  country. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  It 
was  with  great  sadness  tliat  we  learned 
of  the  pa.vsing  over  the  past  weekend  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan,  Pat- 
rick V.  McNamara. 

I  rise  today  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  In  paying  tribute  to  the  late 
Senator  from  Michigan  and  In  honoring 
his  memory.  Pat  McNamara  served  his 
State  and  Nation  with  creat  distinction 
for  some  10  years  and.  always  with  a 
splendid  ."jpirlt  of  cheerfulness  and  co- 
operation, proved  himself  ready  and  able 
to  render  outstanding  service. 

He  was  known  and  respected  for  his 
unwavering  devotion  to  principle,  and  he 
distinguished  himself  as  one  whose  posi- 
tion on  any  given  issue  was  always  plain, 
clearcut.  and  steadfast.  Without  res- 
ervation. Pat  McNamara  never  hesitated 
to  stand  up  and  espouse  causes  which  he 
believed  in  a'.d  which  he  deemed  to  be 
Irf  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of 
America  and  his  native  State  of  Michi- 
gan. 

His  passing  is  indeed  a  great  loss  to  the 
Senate,  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  to  the 
Nation,  and  I  join  his  friends,  loved  ones, 
and  colleagues  in  mourning  his  death. 

Mr  YARBOROUOH  Mr  President, 
one  of  the  things  I  remember  most  af- 
fectionately about  Pat  McNamara  Is  the 
sight  of  him  sittinK,  impatiently,  all 
alone  a,t  his  place  before  the  beginning 
of  a  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee executive  session,  waiting  for  the 
others  to  arrive  Pat  was  on  time,  al- 
ways one  of  the  first  there,  always  Im- 
patient to  eet  on  with  business. 

This  was  Indicative  of  his  character — 
tough,  no  nonsense,  serious,  dedicated, 
but  with  a  wonderful  Irish  wit  that  al- 
ways seemed  to  come  through  at  the 
right  time  to  lighten  the  moment.  Pat 
McNamara  was  my  good  friend,  and  I  will 
miss  him  greatly 

I  have  served  for  8  years  on  the  Labor 
and  Pubhc  Welfare  Committee  with  Pat 
McNamara.  I  kne'v  him  well.  He  was 
always  for  the  people 

Pat  McNamara  labored  on  behalf  of 
many  worthwhile  causes  during  his  11 
years  in  the  Senate  And  he  accom- 
plished much  as  a  result  of  those  labors. 
As  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee 


on  Aging  he  was  Instrumental  In  the 
passage  of  the  Medicare  Act  and  In  the 
establishment  of  the  Administration  on 
Aging. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor  Sub- 
committee he  tolled  long  and  hard  to 
advance  the  cause  of  fruitful  labor-man- 
agement relations. 

And  as  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  he  made  a  lasting  Imprint 
upon  America's  rivers  and  harbors. 

He  always  supported  and  worked  for 
the  welfare  of  the  veterarxs,  and  al- 
ways supported  the  OI  bills. 

Pat  McNamara  was  a  symbol  of  what 
America  is  all  about.  He  rose  from 
humble  beginnings  to  the  seat  of  power 
in  his  country's  Government.  And  he 
served  that  country  and  that  Govern- 
ment with  all  the  loyalty  and  dedication 
of  one  who  through  personal  struggle 
knows  the  promise  of  America  and  is 
willing  to  dedicate  his  life  to  its  fulfill- 
ment for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  has  lost  a  valued  voice,  the  peo- 
ple of  America  have  lost  a  stanch  ad- 
vocate and  the  Senate  has  lost  a  trusted 
friend  and  colleague.  Senate  Pat 
McNamara's  career  was  filled  with  con- 
cern for  the  people  of  America.  He  once 
commented  that  "  I  am  pro-people.  I 
do  not  plead  guilty  to  labels." 

That  comment  sums  up  Pat  McNauahk. 
We  shall  miss  his  counsel — his  guid- 
ance— and  his  consistent  support  of  the 
causes  he  believed  In  so  strongly.  I  Join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  Sen- 
ator Pat  McNamara,  and  in  extending  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  It  is  with 
a  feeling  of  great  personal  loss  that  I  rise 
to  add  my  respects  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Senator  Patrick  V.  McNamara  of 
Michigan. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee  imder  Senator 
McNamara's  chairmanship.  I  foimd  him 
to  be  always  fair  and  understanding.  He 
wsis  sympathetic  to  the  problems  of 
others.  He  guided  the  committee  with 
a  responsible  hand. 

In  all  of  his  work  Senator  McNamara 
was  recognized  as  a  person  close  to  the 
people  and  anxious  that  the  Government 
help  the  people  in  whatever  way  possible. 

He  had  a  background  as  a  working- 
man  and  understood  the  workingman's 
problems. 

Senator  McNamara  will  always  be  re- 
membered for  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  his  State  and  the  Nation.  His 
counsel  will  be  sorely  missed  in  this  body 
and  elsewhere. 

Mrs.  Boggs  and  I  extend  to  his  widow, 
children,  and  grandchildren  our  pro- 
found sympathy  at  their  great  loss. 

PAT    M'NAMA&A,    A    MAN    or    THE    PEOPLE 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  as 
much  as  any  man  who  has  ever  served  in 
the  Senate  deserves  that  title,  the  col- 
league whom  we  mourn  today  can  be 
called  "a  man  of  the  people."  Pat  Mc- 
Namara csune  from,  cared  for.  and  served 
the  people  all  his  life. 

He  started  out  as  a  pipefitter  and  fin- 
ished as  a  U.S.  Senator.  In  between,  he 
was  exceeded  by  none  in  his  efforts  to 
make  a  better  life  for  the  people  of  this 


country.  Most  of  the  great  social  legis- 
lation of  the  last  11  years  bears  the  Mc- 
Namara stamp. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  look  at  Pat  Mc- 
Namara's legislative  record,  one  fact 
stands  out:  he  represented  those  without 
representation,  he  was  a  lobbyist  for 
those  who  had  no  lobby,  his  rich  gravel 
voice  gave  expression  to  the  needs  of  the 
voiceless.  I  refer  to  his  great  efforts  in 
behalf  of  hospital  and  health  care  for 
the  aged;  education  for  the  young;  jobs 
and  decent  wages  for  the  poor;  and 
civil  rights  for  those  heretofore  deprived 
of  those  rights. 

As  a  result  of  his  fair  and  forthright 
chairmanship  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, thousands  of  towns  are  being  re- 
newed and  many  rural  areas  around  the 
country  are  being  harnessed  to  new  agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  tasks.  This  has 
meant  new  jobs  and  Improved  health  and 
welfare  for  millions  of  people. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  for  those  of 
us  new  to  this  body,  and  particularly  for 
me  as  the  junior  member  of  his  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  to  encounter  in 
Senator  McNamara  a  man  of  highest  in- 
tegrity and  industry.  His  public  service 
was  as  straightforward  as  his  character. 
He  w-as  always  completely  himself.  One 
never  had  any  doubt  about  where  Pat 
McNamara  stood,  and  it  was  sure  to  be 
four  square  with  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  no  longer  seem  the  same  with 
Pat  McNamara  gone. 

This  tall,  silver-haired,  distinguished 
man  worked  quietly  and  eflQciently  for 
his  State  and  his  Nation.  No  man  was 
more  dedicated.  No  man  was  more  kind 
and  considerate  of  his  colleagues. 

It  was  my  privilege  not  alone  to  serve 
In  this  body  with  Senator  McNamara. 
It  was  an  honor  and  a  Joy  to  have  had 
office  space  across  the  hall  from  him  for 
6  years.  We  were  ensconced  In  a  short 
section  of  the  second  floor  of  the  Old 
Senate  Office  Building  blocked  by  the 
archway  to  the  courtyard  so  that  we  were 
the  only  Senators  in  the  hall. 

Thus.  Pat  McNamara  and  I  were  thrown 
closely  together. 

During  the  last  few  months  Senator 
McNamara  knew  that  he  was  slowing 
down  with  Illness.  For  that  reason  he 
announced  his  retirement  at  the  end  of 
this  session.  That  decision,  punctuated 
by  his  passing  over  last  weekend,  shows 
that  he  had  at  heart  great  concern  for 
attending  properly  to  his  duties  as  a  Sen- 
ator. 

Pat  McNamara  was  a  great  friend  and 
a  great  Senator,  a  man  whose  concern  for 
his  country  and  his  fellowman  stands 
high  among  the  deeply  devoted  servants 
of  this  body  and  the  whole  United  States 
of  America.    We  shall  all  miss  him. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  If  there 
was  one  word  above  all  others  which 
characterized  Senator  Pat  McNamara,  It 
was  "straightforward." 

He  took  a  position,  stated  It  in  lan- 
guage no  one  cotild  possibly  misunder- 
stand, and  then  defended  it  with  strength 
and  skill.  There  can  be  no  more  endur- 
ing epitaph. 

Everyone  knew  that  when  Senator  Pat 
McNamara  said  he  was  for  something  he 
would  not  equivocate.    His  word  was  his 
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bond.  I  cherished  his  friendship  for  7 
years  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works — 3  of  those  years  when  he  was 
chairman — and  on  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging.  I  found  him  to  be  a  man 
of  great  consideration  and  great  heart. 

Although  his  passing  will  be  deeply 
felt  in  the  Senate,  it  is  the  rank-and- 
file  American  who  suffered  the  greatest 
loss  in  his  death.  He  was  devoted  to  the 
commonweal.  No  one  was  ever  a  more 
stanch  defender  of  the  rights  of  labor, 
of  a  place  in  the  sun  for  the  workingman 
and  his  family. 

No  one  ever  defended  with  more  ardor 
the  interests  of  the  elderly,  the  minori- 
ties, the  undereducated  and  the  under- 
privileged. He  not  only  stood  for  them, 
but  fought  for  them — for  minimum  wage, 
for  medicare,  for  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, for  an  end  to  Income  and  housing 
and  unemplojmient  discrimination,  for 
an  end  to  frauds  against  the  elderly. 
Each  time  we  provided  for  the  public 
welfare,  there  was  a  small  monument  to 
Pat  McNamara  in  the  achievement. 

Perhaps  one  reason  he  imderstood  the 
common  people  of  America  so  well  is 
that  he  was  one  of  them.  As  the  oldest 
of  eight  children  of  Irish  immigrants,  he 
was  a  self-made  man  in  every  sense  of 
the  term.  He  learned  his  trade  as  a  pipe- 
fitter as  a  9-cent-an-hour  apprentice,  and 
and  worked  his  way  up  to  become  presi- 
dent— without  salary — of  the  pipefitters 
local  in  Detroit.  Later  he  served  as  the 
first  president  of  the  old  Automobile 
Workers  of  America,  the  forerunner  of 
the  United  Auto  Workers.  He  knew, 
therefore,  about  the  living  and  working 
conditions  of  the  workingman  and  his 
family  from  the  ground  up. 

We  will  miss  Senator  Pat  McNamara  in 
the  Senate.  We  will  miss  his  resonant 
voice,  his  deep-founded  humanitarian- 
ism,  his  keen  mind,  and  his  generous 
heart.  My  sympathy  goes  to  his  family 
and  to  the  people  of  Michigan  in  their 
great  loss. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  our  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Patrick  V.  McNamara.  It  had  been  my 
pleasure  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate  with 
Senator  McNamara  since  he  was  first 
sworn  into  this  body  on  January  3,  1955, 
with  the  exception  of  a  7 -month  period 
following  my  resignation  from  the  Sen- 
ate and  prior  to  my  reelection.  Pat, 
as  he  was  affectionately  known,  and  I 
served  together  on  both  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Although  he  and  I  often  found  our- 
selves in  disagreement  on  Issues  which 
came  before  the  committees  on  which  we 
served  and  oq  issues  pending  before  the 
Senate,  we  remained  personal  friends. 
Senator  McNamara  was  a  man  who  dis- 
played unfailing  courtesy  and  joviality, 
and  his  good  sense  of  humor,  for  which 
he  was  noted,  frequently  relieved  the  ten- 
sions which  build  up  both  in  committee 
sessions  and  on  the  Senate  floor.  Sena- 
tor McNamara  was  always  diligent  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  and  in  serving 
his  constituents  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. He  was  known  to  be  a  man  of  char- 
acter and  was  highly  respected  by  his 
collea«:ues. 


His  death  is  a  loss  to  the  Senate,  and 
I  hasten  to  extend  my  condolences  to  his 
wife  and  children. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  was  not  privileged  to  know  Senator 
McNamara  for  very  long,  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  have  served  with  him  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  and  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor,  which  he  served  as  chairman. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  was  al- 
ways most  courteous  and  patient — a  per- 
fect example  of  a  man  who  could  dis- 
agree without  being  disagreeable.  While 
we  often  found  ourselves  on  opposing 
sides  of  an  issue.  Senator  McNamara  pre- 
sided with  fairness  and  Integrity.  He 
was  true  to  his  convictions. 

I  wish  to  express  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  family  and  friends  upon  their  loss. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
heavy  heart  that  I  rise  to  bid  farewell 
to  our  beloved  colleague  from  Michigan. 
I  had  the  greatest  respect  for  him.  Pat 
McNamara  was  a  diligent  legislator. 
Equally  important,  perhaps,  he  was  a 
warm  and  compassionate  human  being. 
I  feel  sure  that  we  in  the  Senate  are  not 
alone  in  saying  that  all  who  knew  him 
will  miss  his  engaging  personality  and 
keen  wit.    May  he  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  We  are 
sad  today  about  the  death  of  our  col- 
league. Senator  Pat  McNamara.  His  qual- 
ities of  openness,  frankness,  utter  con- 
viction about  his  beliefs  and  his  votes, 
made  him  a  respected  and  attractive 
figure  in  the  Senate. 

He  had  deep  interest  in  the  problems 
of  those  who  had  troubles — the  poor,  the 
sick,  and  the  aged — and  it  will  be  re- 
corded that  the  drive  for  a  great  deal  of 
humane  legislation  which  has  been  en- 
acted in  late  years  derived  momentum 
and  support  from  the  early  hearings  he 
held  on  the  problems  of  the  aged  and  in 
other  fields. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  him 
on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  he  as  chairman  and  I  as  ranking 
Republican  member.  I  found  him  a  very 
fair  chairman,  one  who  considered  the 
views  of  minority  members  and  indeed 
all  members  and  who  supported  them 
when  he  was  convinced  that  their  views 
were  soimd.  Much  useful— legislation 
comes  from  this  committee — legislation 
which  establishes  and  maintains  the 
great  Federal-State  aid  highway  systems, 
the  flood  protection  and  transportation 
improvement  of  all  our  navigable 
streams,  and  the  great  and  small  har- 
bors of  our  country,  antipollution  control, 
and  the  construction  of  public  buildings. 
These  programs  continue  year  after  year, 
and  in  cooperation  with  the  States  and 
with  private  enterprise  they  provide  a 
strong  helping  structure  for  our  economy. 

Senator  McNamara  was  a  leader  in 
this  work  and,  while  progressive,  he  al- 
ways wanted  to  keep  these  programs 
within  the  capacity  of  our  Nation  to  pay 
for  them.  His  work  in  support  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  System,  highway 
beautlflcation.  sdr  and  water  pollution 
control,  public  works  in  depressed  areas, 
will  t»e  remembered  throughout  the  coun- 
try. He  had  no  sectionlal  bias  in  these 
matters,  and  supported  generously  pro- 


grams he  felt  helpful  to  every  portion  of 
our  country. 

He  was  modest.  I  recall  when  he  made 
his  decision  to  retire  early  this  year,  and 
when  many  rose  to  pay  tribute  to  him,  his 
response  was  appreciative  yet  character- 
istically simple  and  modest. 

I  shall  remember  Senator  McNamara  as 
a  man  of  strength,  conviction,  and  sim- 
plicity. I  shall  miss  him  sis  a  colleague 
in  the  Senate  and  a-s  a  very  good  friend. 
I  Join  with  all  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
sympathy  to  his  fine  and  loyal  wife  and 
to  his  family. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  over  the  weekend,  the  Sen- 
ate suffered  a  great  and  untimely  loss 
when  Senator  McNamara  passed  away. 

In  his  two  terms  in  the  Senate,  Sen- 
ator McNamara  contributed  substantial- 
ly to  the  enactment  of  a  wide  variety  of 
legislation.  His  hearings  and  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  elderly  were  one  of  the  criti- 
cal underpinnings  of  medicare,  the  Old- 
er Americans  Act,  and  other  legislative 
steps  that  we  have  taken  for  our  senior 
citizens.  He  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
structive members  of  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee,  on  which  I  was 
privileged  to  serve  with  him.  Coming 
out  of  the  labor  movement.  Senator  Mc- 
Namara had  a  unique  feel  for  the  needs 
of  labor  unions,  and  a  great  understand- 
ing of  the  fact  that  the  labor  movement's 
future  depends  not  only  on  progressive 
legislation  which  benefits  the  working 
man,  but  on  regulatory  legislation  to 
prevent  internal  corruption.  His  admin- 
istration of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, of  which  he  was  chairman,  was  al- 
ways fair  and  responsible.  He  was  a 
champion  of  civil  rights  and  education 
and  was  a  great  friend  to  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Senator  McNamara  was  forthright  and 
fair.  The  positions  he  took  were  always 
clear  and  unmistakable.  His  colleagues 
always  knew  where  he  stood. 

The  Senate  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  lost  a  great  friend 
and  a  good  man.  Whoever  replaces  Sen- 
ator McNamara  will  face  a  great  chal- 
lenge if  he  is  to  be  as  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  the  little  man,  of  the  average 
American,  as  Senator  Pat  McNamara 
was. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  pyaylng  well -de- 
served tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Senator  from  Michigan,  Patrick  V. 
McNamara. 

No  few  words  in  praise  of  the  life  and 
deeds  of  Pat  McNamara  can  sum  up  his 
contributions  to  his  fellow  Americans, 
but  his  great  and  noble  record  will  long 
be  remembered  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  regard  the 
late  Senator  as  a  personal  friend  from 
the  first  day  I  came  to  the  Senate  In 
January  1959.  My  experience  in  the 
Senate  has  been  enriched  by  the  friend- 
ship and  counsel  which  he  gave  so  gen- 
erously. 

He  was  in  the  finest  sense  a  fierce  and 
valiant  fighter  for  the  great  causes  he 
represented  and  provided  an  effective 
voice  for  the  people  of  Michigan. 

Senator  McNamara  was  a  man  who 
never  hesitated  to  defend  and  represent 
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his  fellow  Americans  without  regard  to 
the  popularity  of  the  particular  cause  of 
ihe  moment.  He  ffit  In  Icinship  with  the 
ur.clerpriv;it>4<ed.  the  unfortunate,  and  the 
dispjs.'-essed.  He  believed  fully  In  the 
right  of  ail  Americans  to  an  equal  chance 
in  life. 

Our  colleaKue  never  reckoned  with  the 
fxld.s  involved  in  the  principle  In  which 
he  believed  and  because  of  this  devotion 
•-I  what  he  believed  lo  be  right,  Senator 
MrNAMAR\  made  it  possible  for  many 
;>eopie  to  be  heard  in  this  great  legisla- 
tive Oixiy.  He  chose  public  service  aa  a 
career  when  he  could  have  been  assured 
of  great  success  in  the  field  of  business 
or  labor.  Such  was  his  dedication  to  the 
public  interest  that  he  decided  to  serve 
both  rather  than  thf  narrower  endeavors 
of  one 

He  had  a  deep  sense  of  humility  and  a 
capacity  for  friendship  which  is  rare  in 
the  political  world  of  Washington. 

Tliere  was  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
St^nator  McNamar.-k  has  left  an  Indelible 
mark  of  courage<:)US  public  service  to  in- 
spire the  citizens  of  the  great  State  of 
Michigan  and  the  Nation. 

Mr  President.  In  his  passing  I  have 
lost  a  tried  and  true  friend,  and  to  his 
family  who  stood  by  his  side  In  good 
times  and  bad,  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  profound  respect  for  the 
meaning  of  his  full  and  rich  life. 

Mr  HART  Mr  Pie.sident.  for  the 
people  of  Michigan  and  P.at  McNamara's 
family.  I  expres-s  appreciation  for  the 
honeiou.s  and  honest  remarks  that  have 
i>.-vti  made  I  express  that  thanks  for 
ir.y.self.  too. 

I  wish  to  say  a  woid  oTTTTvery  per- 
sonal note  I  know  that  Senators  would 
W'Hild  like  to  ki.cw  .of  it.  and  this  is  the 
only  means  I  have  of  telling  them.  I 
spent  Thursday  evening  with  Pat  and 
Mai;>  McNamaia.  On  that  evening  Pat 
was  interested  in  our  work  ax\d  was  aware 
fully  i)f  wtiat  was  happening.  He  was 
hopeful  that  measures  that  he  had  co- 
sponsored  would  be  enacted.     ' 

Aiso,  he  was  calmly  aware  of  the  un- 
certainty of  life.  If  ever  there  was  any 
doubt  that  tlie  sometimes  bluff  Irishman 
possessed  anything  but  a  great  heart  and 
graleful  appreciation  to  the  people  of 
Michigan  for  the  honors  given  him,  It 
■vould  have  been  made  clear  Thursday 
night. 

Again.  I  thauk  Senators  for  their  com- 
ments today. 


PAYMENT    OF    FL'NEKAL    KXPFNSES 
OF  LATE  SENATOR  M    NAMARA 

Mr.  HART  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  de,-k  an  additional  resolution  and  ask 
•hat  it  be  read. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution    S    Res.  254)  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  That  the  Secretary  of  the  S«n- 
at«  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  the 
actual  and  necewary  expenses  Incurred  by 
the  conunittee  appointed  to  arrange  for  and 
a: tend  the  fu:.t'r.\i  ol  r.'ie  Honorable  Patrick 
V  Ml  N.\M\RA  Uite  .\  ^enaior  from  the  State 
of  MJ^nigaii.  on  vo-.  :.e--s  ■,,,  ',f  .ipproved  by 
the  vThalrman  of  l:.e  t^'on-. ::i.:iee  on  RulM 
and  Admlnlatratlon. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  resolution  is  considered 
and  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  a  fur- 
ther mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
Senator  McNamara,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed 
to;  and  (at  12  o'clock  and  47  minutes 
p.m.),  the  Senate  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  May  3,  1966,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian.  * 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  2, 1966: 

U.S.   Marshal 

Leo  A.  Mault,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  District  of  New  Jersey  for 
the  term  of  4  years.      (Reappointment.) 

n.S.    Akmt 
Gen.  Earle  Q.  Wheeler,  U.S.  Army,  for  re- 
appointment as   Chairman,   Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  143. 

U.S.   Coast    Ouaxo 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Ouard  Reserve  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral: 

Capt.  Leon  O.  Telsey. 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Ouard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral: 

Capt.  Chester  I.  Steele. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  M.\y  2,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Israel  Miller.  Klngsbrldge 
Heights  Jewish  Center,  Bronx,  N.Y., 
president.  Rabbinical  Council  of  Amer- 
ica, offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  full- 
ness thereof:  the  world  and  they  that 
dwell  therein. — Psalm  xxlv:  1. 

As  we  lift  our  hearts  In  gratitude  and 
thanksgiving  for  the  opportunities  given 
us  by  Almighty  God  to  fashion  man  In 
His  image  and  the  world  as  His  kingdom, 
we  bow  our  heads  In  reverent  prayer. 

We  pray  for  our  blessed  land  and  the 
ideals  of  liberty  and  democracy  here  en- 
shrined. 

We  pray  that  the  brightness  of  the 
freedoms  we  cherish  will  never  be  tar- 
nished by  evil  and  hatred. 

We  pray  for  the  wisdom  to  know,  the 
strength  to  act,  and  the  courage  to  sup- 
port and  protect  that  which  is  right  and 
proper  in  Thy  eyes,  O  Lord,  to  the  ut- 
most capacity  of  our  natural  endowments 
and  the  best  use  of  the  opportunities 
granted  us. 

We  pray  that  all  nations  and  all  peo- 
ples will  recognize  their  obligations  to 
themselves  and  to  each  other  to  uphold 
the  dignity  of  the  human  personality  and 
the  rights  of  sdl  to  equality  before  the 
law,  to  opportunity,  to  religious  fulfill- 
ment, to  cultural  freedom,  to  a  worth- 
while life. 


We  pray  that  man's  inhumanity  to 
man  may  forever  end,  and  that  "the 
earth  shall  be  full  of  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 


'      THE  JOURNAL        ^^^ 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  April  28,  1966.  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGES   FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  April  25,  1966,  the 
President  approved  and  signed  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  1746.  An  act  to  define  the  term 
"child"  for  lump-sum  payment  purposes  un- 
der the  Civil  Service  RetU-ement  Act. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title; 

S.  1924.  An  act  to  amend  section  39b  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  a  part- 
time  referee  from  acting  as  trustee  or  receiver 
In  any  proceeding  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested: 

S.  2621.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  loannls  A. 
VasUopoulos;  and 

S.  2950.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1967  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research,  de- 
volpment,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  U.S.  DELEGATION  OF  THE 
CANADA-UNITED  STATES  INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Piu-suant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  86-42,  the 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the  US. 
delegation  of  the  Canada -United  States 
Interparliamentary  group  for  the  meet- 
ing to  be  held  In  Washington,  D.C.,  be- 
ginning on  May  18,  1966,  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House : 

Mr.  Gallagher,  of  New  Jersey,  Chair- 
man; Mrs.  Kelly,  of  New  York;  Mr. 
DuLSKi,  of  New  York;  Mr.  MiniPHy,  of 
niinois;  Mr.  Giaimo,  of  Connecticut;  Mr. 
Johnson,  of  California;  Mr.  St  Germain, 
of  Rhode  Island;  Mr.  Tupper,  of  Maine; 
Mr.  Andrews,  of  North  Dakota;  Mr. 
Stafford,  of  Vermont;  Mr.  Thomson, 
of  Wisconsin;  and  Mr.  Fulton,  of  Perm- 
sylvania. 


THE  LATE  HON.  JOSEPH  E.  TALBOT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut   [Mr. 

MONAGANl. 

GENCRAL    UEAVX    TO    KXTIND 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
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extend  their  remarks  concerning  the  late 
Joseph  E.  Talbot. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
saddened  to  read  of  the  death  on  April 
30  of  my  friend  and  predecessor  as  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  from  the  Fifth 
District  of  Connecticut,  the  Honorable 
Joseph  E.  Talbot. 

Mr.  Talbot  and  I  had  several  things 
In  common.  We  were  bom  and  raised  In 
the  Naugatuck  Valley  of  Connecticut. 
We  both  graduated  from  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. We  both  became  members  of  the 
Connecticut  bar  and  we  both  practiced 
law  in  the  courts  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. 

In  addition  to  these  similarities,  Joe 
Talbot  and  I  had  one  other  intimate  ex- 
perience together.  He  and  I  were  op- 
ponents for  the  congressional  seat  in  the 
Fifth  District  in  a  special  election  on  Jan- 
uary 20,  1942.  Mr.  Talbot  was  victorious 
and  came  to  Congress  for  21/2  terms.  I 
have  hever  forgotten  his  conduct  In  that 
campaign,  which  was  gentlemanly  and 
in  the  highest  tradition  of  political  cam- 
paigning. 

Joe  Talbot's  service  may  well  be  unique 
in  the  history  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
Certainly  it  is  impossible  \\dthout  re- 
search to  remember  anyone  who  has  had 
such  broad  public  service  in  our  State  as 
he.  He  served  as  prosecuting  attorney 
and  judge  of  the  borough  court  of  Nau- 
gatuck, as  workmen's  compensation  com- 
missioner, as  State  treasurer,  and  as  Con- 
gressman. He  also  ran  unsuccessfully 
for  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator.  And  final- 
ly he  served  for  two  terms  as  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission.  He  had 
been  reappointed  by  President  Johnson 
to  this  position  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Commission  at  his  death. 

Commissioner  Talbot  broiight  to  his 
duties  as  a  Tariff  Commissioner  the  bene- 
fit of  his  excellent  education — he  was  a 
graduate  of  the  Yale  Law  School — and 
his  broad  experience  In  Connecticut,  as 
well  as  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
problems  of  American  Industry,  so  much 
of  which  Is  located  In  the  Fifth  District. 

One  of  the  ironies  in  Joe  Talbot's  ca- 
reer was  the  fact  that  he  refused  the 
nomination  for  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut  because  he 
thought  that  the  gubernatorial  nomina- 
tion should  have  been  his.  Within  a  brief 
space  of  time  the  elected  Governor  died 
and  the  Lieutenant  Governor  succeeded 
ov  operation  of  law. 

In  my  judgment,  however.  Commis- 
sioner Taltx)t  gave  broader  and  more  im- 
portant service  in  the  area  to  which  he 
was  later  called  and  where  he  served  un- 
til his  imtimely  death.  His  deliberate 
and  informed  approach  to  tariff  problems 
contributed  in  a  major  way  to  the  work 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  during  his  ten- 
ure. 

No  mention  of  Joe  Talbot  would  be 
complete  without  a  reference  to  his  fine 
family  and  to  the  happiness  of  his  fam- 
ily life  whose  quality  was  to  such  a  great 
degree  molded  by  his  wonderful  wife, 
Grace. 


I  have  lost  a  friend,  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut has  lost  an  outstanding  son, 
and  it  is  with  deep  sorrow  and  I  express 
to  Mrs.  Talbot  and  the  fsimily  the  regret 
and  sympathy  which  all  of  us  feel  on  this 
sad  occasion. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Monagan],  in  expressing 
my  sorrow  and  that  of  Mrs.  Daddario  at 
the  passing  of  former  Congressman 
Joseph  Talbot. 

Mr.  Talbot,  in  addition  to  his  corporate 
law  practice,  had  served  actively  in  pub- 
hc  life,  as  a  local  judge,  and  in  a  bid  for 
higher  oflBce,  before  his  appointment  to 
the  Tariff  Commission  in  1952.  He  had 
earned  the  respect  of  members  of  both 
parties,  and  firmly  and  loyally  believed 
in  the  importance  of  public  service. 

Throughout  his  public  life,  he  dem- 
onstrated his  willingness  to  advance 
the  public  interest,  and  to  state  forcefully 
a  point  of  view  which  he  believed  should 
be  heard.  In  his  service  as  a  member  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  and  as  Its  Chair- 
man, he  proved  that  his  work  showed  no 
parochialism.  His  record  is  of  im- 
portance as  it  reflects  the  work  of  the 
Commission  at  a  time  when  the  critical 
value  of  the  country  in  world  trade  was 
being  advanced.    He  was  a  fine  citizen. 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
grieved  to  learn  this  morning  of  the 
death  of  Joseph  E.  Talbot,  a  former 
Member  of  Congress  from  Connecticut 
and  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission for  the  past  13  years. 

Joseph  Talbot  was  65  years  of  age.  He 
was  a  native  of  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  at- 
tended Dartmouth  College  and  was 
graduated  from  Yale  Law  School  In  1925. 
He  served  as  prosecuting  attorney  and 
judge  In  his  hometown  during  the  years 
1928  to  1937,  and  later  was  State  treas- 
urer for  a  period  of  2  years.  He  was  also 
workmen's  compensation  commissioner 
for  Connecticut's  Fifth  District  in  the 
early  1940's. 

Early  in  1942  Talbot  was  elected  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  on  the  Republican 
Party  ticket  In  a  special  election.  He 
served  In  the  77th,  78th,  and  79th  Con- 
gresses for  a  total  of  nearly  6  years.  Dur- 
ing his  years  of  service  in  the  House  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

President  Elsenhower  appointed  Joseph 
Talbot  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  in  1953  for  a  6-year  term 
and  reappointed  him  to  another  6-year 
term  in  1959.  He  served  for  a  number  of 
years  as  Vice  Chairman  and  also 
Chairman  of  the  Commission.  In  recent 
months  he  had  been  In  ill  health. 

The  death  of  Joseph  Talbot  is  a  dis- 
tinct loss  for  Connecticut.  Those  of  us 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
him  personally  have  always  admired  him 
for  his  many  fine  traits,  his  personality, 
and  his  sincerity. 

I  wish  to  express  my  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  his  bereaved  family  in  this  hour 
of  their  great  sorrow.  His  many  achieve- 
ments and  his  good  deeds  will  be  remem- 
bered by  all  who  knew  him.  May  his 
memory  be  blessed. 


THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  FINALLY 
GETS  AROUND  TO  TELLING  CON- 
GRESS WHAT  THE  FED  DID  16 
MONTHS  AGO 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  statutes 
require  that  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  shall  an- 
nually make  a  full  reports  of  its  opera- 
tions to  the  Congress.  This  morning,  the 
Fed  has  finally  gotten  around  to  making 
its  report  for  the  year  1965.  We  can 
now  learn  for  the  first  time  what  the  Fed 
did,  and  why  it  did  it,  in  January  1965, 
16  months  ago. 

Each  year  the  Congress  must  legislate 
on  the  state  of  the  economy.  It  can  do 
50  intelligently  only  If  It  has  before  It 
the  economic  record  of  the  preceding 
year. 

By  law,  the  annual  economic  report  of 
the  President  and  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  covering  the  whole  range 
of  economic  activities  except  the  mone- 
tary operations  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  is  received  by  the  Congress  in 
January.  Your  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee must,  on  the  basis  of  this,  make 
its  report  on  the  state  of  the  economy 
by  the  end  of  February. 

Congress  and  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee need  the  report  of  the  Fed  during 
the  early  months  of  the  year  In  order 
to  do  their  jobs.  The  jobs  cannot  ade- 
quately be  done  If  we  are  left  In  the 
dark  concerning  monetary  policy  and  the 
Fed. 

Last  January  24, 1  addressed  the  House 
on  the  subject  of  the  Fed's  1965  activities, 
or  at  least  what  I  could  learn  of  those 
activities  without  its  report.  I  asked 
that  the  report  be  promptly  filed,  so  that 
we  might  have  the  facts  before  us.  At 
my  request,  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  has  been  calling  the 
Fed  every  few  days  since  then,  requesting 
that  the  report  be  filed  with  us.  Today, 
4  months  after  the  end  of  1965,  we  finally 
have  the  report. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Fed  cannot  - 
be  as  expeditious  in  informing  the  Con- 
gress of  its  activities  as  are  the  President 
and  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
They  have  other  things  on  their  mind, 
too. 

I  want  the  Federal  Reserve  to  be  in- 
dependent, but  I  also  want  it  to  be  re- 
sponsible. For  this  reason,  I  am  today 
introducing  HJl.  14776  a  bill  to  amend 
section  10  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act — 
12  U.S.C.  274 — so  as  to  require  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
submit  no  later  than  February  1  their 
report  of  operations  for  the  preceding 
calendar  year. 


CORRECTING  THE  RECORD  ON 

PENDING  LAKE  FEE  BILLS 

Mr.    EDMONDSON.     Mr.   Speaker,   I 
ask  imanlmotis  consent  to  address  the 
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House  for  1   minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma '!' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON'.  Mr.  Speaker, 
normally,  the  New  York  Times  is  dis- 
tinguished for  careful  reporting,  but 
their  editorial  of  .^pril  29  on  the  subject 
of  lake  fee  legislation  now  pending  be- 
fore the  H^uso  Committee  on  Public 
Works  reveals  almost  a  total  lack  of  in- 
formation regardlnp  developments  of  last 
week  before  the  committee. 

In  the  first  place  the  bill  to  which  they 
refer  is  not  one  supported  only  by  "sev- 
eral Oklahoma  Congressmen."  Some  of 
the  most  distinguished  Members  of  the 
House  from  other  States  have  Introduced 
Identical  measures  and  shaie  fully  the 
concern  of  the  Oklahoma  delegation  on 
the  question  of  entrance  and  admission 
fees  at  our  lakes  and  resenoirs. 

Careful  reporting  by  the  New  York 
Times  would  have  informed  that  great 
newspaper  that  some  of  the  leading 
champions  of  the  land  and  w-ater  con- 
servatioii  fund,  in  their  testimony  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Public  Works  last 
week,  fully  supported  the  argimients  for 
a  change  in  Army  Engineer  policy  on  en- 
trance and  admi.ssion  fees,  as  that  policy 
has  been  announced  by  the  corps. 

I  respectfully  refer  the  New  York 
Times  and  its  readers  to  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  C.  R.  Gutermuth,  vice  president 
of  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute, 
to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Penfold.  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America, 
and  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Spencer 
Smith,  of  the  Citizens  Committee  on  Nat- 
ural Resources.  I  refer  to  their  testl- 
jTiony  on  questioning,  rather  than  their 
prepared  statements. 

These  eminent  authorities  and  con- 
servation champions  appeared  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  be  in  agree- 
ment that  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Act  spec.flcally  prohibited  inter- 
ference with  use  of  the  waters  of  the 
lakes  and  reservoirs,  and  also  appeared  to 
support  the  view  that  announced  Army 
Engineer  policy  would  operate  to  violate 
that  sec;i,)ii  of  the  law. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  consider- 
ing the  matter  will  favor  a  bill  which 
guarantees  to  all  citizens  the  use  of  the 
waters,  without  the  payment  of  any  en- 
trance or  admission  fee,  while  permitting 
fees  for  the  use  of  particular  facilities 
on  the  land  where,  In  the  words  of  Dr. 
Smith,  "the  Federal  Government  has  put 
In  specific  and  specialized  types  of  equip- 
ment." 

UnleSvS  som.e  legislation  which  restores 
this  rule  of  renson  to  the  fee  system  Is 
passed,  while  preserving  the  true  spirit 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act.  the  people  themselves  are  very 
likely  to  insist  upon  the  total  abolition 
of  all  fees  for  public  lands  as  well  as 
waters. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  Interested  in  hearing  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss]  point 
out  the  dlfiaculty  that  he,  and  perhaps 
others,  were  experiencing  in  getting  in- 
formation from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

I  well  recall  the  hearings  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  held  last  fall,  at 
which  all  of  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  testified  before  us.  It  was 
a  very  fine  hearing.  However,  when  the 
Republicans  on  the  committee  sought 
to  have  come  before  us  the  other  three 
members  of  the  so-called  "quadriad" 
which  deals  with  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy — namely,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Coundl  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers— the  majority  voted  us  down. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
still  not  gone  into  important  policy  ques- 
tions we  raised  at  the  December  hearings 
on  the  increase  tn  the  discount  rate.  I 
think  that,  although  perhaps  the  gentle- 
man may  be  in  order  in  introducing  a  bill 
to  get  further  information  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  even  more  In  order 
is  to  have  this  administration,  which  is 
imder  the  same  political  party  as  the 
Congress,  call  in  the  other  member  of 
the  "quadriad."  We  badly  need  to  study 
current  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  and 
their  coordination. 

Inflation  is  not  just  a  Republican 
cliche.  It  is  a  pressing  part  of  life  for 
Americans  who  need  prompt  adminis- 
tration action  through  sound  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies. 


JAPAN'S  ROLE 


MONETARY  AND  FISCAL  POUCY 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
ui^animous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
informative  analysis  of  current  trends 
in  Japan  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Star 
yesterday.  I  submif  the  article  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record. 

If  the  affairs  of  Asia  are  to  proceed 
along  more  favorable  lines  in  the  years 
ahead,  sis  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned,  the  attitudes  of  the  Japanese 
people  are  likely  to  have  much  to  do  with 
it. 

Japan's  great  productive  capacities 
and  her  strategic  i>osltlon  are  of  vital 
importance  to  us.  I  hope  and  trust  the 
article  reflects  an  accurate  conception 
of  the  future  role  Japan  will  play  In 
that  region  of  the  world: 
[From  the  Waahlngton  (D.C.)   Star,  May  1, 
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Japan  Embasks  Upon  Nrw  Phase  as  Asian 

POWEK 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 
Tokyo. — The  Japanese  for  some  time  have 
been    Imown    as    an   Impressionable    people. 
The  debate  In  Washington  over  Asian  policy 


Is  having  repercussions  here  which  are  cer- 
tain to  have  a  drastic  effect  on  Japan's  role 
In  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  big  difference  Is  that  debates  over 
basic  policy  In  Washington  are  old  stuff 
while  In  Japan  they  mark  a  break  with  tra- 
dition that  goes  back  a  very  long  way.  The 
result  Is  that  Japan  today  is  emerging  for 
the  first  time  In  20  years  as  a  major  factor 
in  the  Asian  equation.  And  tbis  fact  in  it- 
self of  capital  Importance  to  all  of  the  coun- 
tries concerned. 

An  attitude  of  nonpartlclpation  and  a  de- 
termined reticence  on  the  questions  of  high- 
est importance  to  the  country  and  the  world 
has  been  characteristic  of  Japanese  foreign 
policy  since  the  end  of  the  war.  A  decade 
after  the  miracle  of  Japan's  economic  re- 
covery. Inhibitions  on  public  discussion  of 
such  questions  as  national  security,  relations 
with  China,  and  Japan's  role  in  Asia  have 
remained  strong. 

On  all  these  questions,  an  opposition  to 
Japan's  successive  moderate-conservative 
governments  has  existed,  to  be  sure.  But 
the  brand  of  opposition  offered  by  the  Japa- 
nese socialists  has  been  so  extreme,  so  un- 
realistic and  doctrinaire  as  to  leave  little 
room  for  rational  debate. 

Public  opinion  has  seemed  mostly  a  mat- 
ter of  occasionally  violent  reflex  reactions 
to  such  Issues  as  nuclear  testing  or  the  threat 
of  war  Involving  Japan.  In  the  absence  of 
any  real  pressures  for  a  positive  foreign  pol- 
icy the  government,  to  many  foreign  ob- 
servers, has  generally  seemed  to  have  no 
policy  at  all. 

THE  TURNINO  POINT 

The  beginning  of  a  turning  point  in  this 
state  of  affairs  was  reached  2  years  ago  with 
the  staging  of  the  Olynipic  games  In  Tokyo. 
The  glare  of  publicity  turned  out  to  the  sur- 
prise of  many  Japanese  as  an  agreeable  ex- 
perience. Another  psychological  boost  was 
provided  by  the  signing  of  a  treaty  last  year 
reestablishing  normal  relations  with  Korea. 
But  quite  certainly  the  real  point  of  de- 
parture for  Japan's  new  career  as  an  Asian 
power  was  the  conference  on  economic  de- 
velopment In  southeast  Asia  In  Tokyo  earlier 
this  month. 

The  conference,  called  entlrelv  on  Japan's 
Initiative,  brought  together  ministers  from 
the  Philippines.  South  Vietnam,  Thailand. 
Laos,  Malaysia  and  Singapore.  At  the  last 
minute.  Indonesia  and  Cambodia  decided  to 
send  observers.  Burma  alone,  among  the 
countries  Invited,  declined  the  invitation. 
.  Korea  and  Nationalist  China  were  not  in- 
vited. When  pressed  for  a  reason,  the  Japa- 
nfese  explained  politely  that  Korea  Is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  southeast  Asian  country 
and  anyway,  Japan  already  has  extensive  bi- 
lateral economic  agreements  with  both  coun- 
tries. The  real  reason,  however,  was  to  avoid 
giving  the  conference  the  appearance  of  an 
anti-Communist  pow-wow,  in  keeping  with 
the  Japanese  theory  that  economics  and  poll- 
tics  are  two  very  different  things. 

Like  most  affairs  of  this  kind,  the  2-day 
meeting  produced  few  concrete  results  be- 
yond a  decision  to  hold  another  conference 
on  agricultural  problems  later  In  the  year. 
It  attracted  little  notice  in  the  foreign  press. 
The  Communists — both  Russian  and  Chi- 
nese— denounced  It  routinely  as  a  tool  of 
American  imperialism.  Washington  main- 
tained a  discreet  and  benevolent  silence. 

Nevertheless,  It  Is  recognized  today  by  vir- 
tually every  observer  in  Japan  as  a  very  au- 
thentic milestone  in  Asia's  postwar  history. 
Not  everyone  would  go  so  far  as  Laos'  Prince 
Souvannah  Phouma,  who  led  his  country's 
delegation  to  the  meeting  and  has  been  going 
around  ever  since  talking  about  an  emerging 
"Asian  federation"  built  on  the  lines  of  the 
European  Common  Market.  Even  the  label 
of  an  "Asian  Marshall  plan,"  attached  to  the 
development  proposals  by  the  Japanese  press 
seems,  at  this  stage  at  least,  somewhat 
grandiose. 
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JAPAN'S    PROPOSAL 


What  Japan  is  proposing.  In  concrete 
terms.  Is  to  about  double  its  present  con- 
tribution in  foreign  aid  over  the  next  few 
years.  The  goal  is  1  percent  of  the  annual 
national  Income — or  about  $650  million — a 
large  proportion  of  which  would  be  ear- 
marked for  southeast  Asia.  The  new  aid 
would  be  mostly  in  the  form  of  development 
projects  and  long-term  credits,  in  addition  to 
the  grant  aid  already  being  paid  to  various 
southeast  Asian  countries  In  the  form  of  war 
reparations. 

In  American  terms  this  may  sound  modest 
enough.  What  Is  being  emphasized  here, 
however,  Is  the  psychological  effect  which 
the  recent  meeting  has  had  on  the  Japanese 
public  and  the  government.  Suddenly,  the 
enormous  contribution  that  Japan  can  make 
In  Asia  has  taken  hold  of  p>eople'8  imagina- 
tion. The  Japanese  themselves  have  been 
surprised  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  their 
first  tentative  suggestions  have  been  received 
by  countries  which  until  very  recently  have 
regarded  Japan  with  suspicion  born  of  bitter 
memories. 

tNDtrSTRlAI,  posmoN 

There  is  a  growing  awareness,  too,  that 
Japan,  once  rid  of  Its  own  inhibitions,  is  in 
a  unique  position  to  pick  up  the  pieces  In 
Asia.  As  the  fourth  largest  Industrial  nation 
in  the  world,  it  can  provide  the  central 
powerhouse  for  the  other  non-Communist 
Asian  nations.  And  once  the  will  to  play 
this  role  becomes  firmly  established,  the 
other  aspects  of  Japanese  foreign  policy  are 
likely  to  fall  into  place. 

The  United  States,  needless  to  say.  Is  by 
no  means  dismayed  by  this  turn  of  events. 
The  revival  of  a  constructive  kind  of  Japa- 
nese nationalism  and  a  more  active  partici- 
pation In  the  development  of  Asia  Is  regarded 
as  highly  desirable  by  all  American  oiHclals 
here. 

The  deemphasls  of  ideological  conflict  and 
the  effort  to  solidify  relations  with  such  neu- 
tralist countries  as  Indonesia,  Cambodia, 
and  Burma  is  looked  on  with  considerable 
sympathy.  Even  the  development  of  a  sort 
of  Japanese  QauIUsm,  In  the  sense  of  a  self- 
consciously Independent  role  In  world  affairs, 
would  not  cause  undue  concern  In  a  situa- 
tion where  Japanese  and  American  Interests 
in  southeast  Asia  are.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
essentially  parallel. 

American  optimism  over  Japan's  new  role 
Is  affected,  no  doubt,  by  what  appears  to  be 
an  increasing  realism  in  the  country's  gen- 
eral outlook.  As  they  survey  the  practical 
opportunities  for  the  development  of  a  region 
dominated  by  the  huge  mass  of  Communist 
China,  the  Japanese  have  begun  to  reap- 
praise the  problems  which  have  threatened 
to  upset  Japanese-American  relations  over  a 
number  of  years.  And  as  it  moves  toward 
a  more  assertive  posture  in  foreign  affairs, 
Japan  is  also  moving  toward  a  more  resp>on- 
sible  one. 

SATO'S  STABH-rrY 

A  number  of  factors  seem  to  be  Involved 
in  this  trend.  One  Is  the  relatively  stable 
position  of  the  regime  led  by  Premier  Elsaku 
Sato  and  the  unusual  absence  of  factional 
quarreling  within  the  ruling  Liberal  Demo- 
cratic Party.  The  temporary  lack  of  serious 
rivals  for  Sato's  Job  combined  with  the  dis- 
organization of  the  Socialist  opposition,  en- 
courages a  bolder  Government  line  in  many 
areas. 

Another  factor  of  major  Importance  has 
been  the  extraordinary  Ineptness  of  Chinese 
foreign  policy  over  the  past  year.  In  recent 
months.  Peking's  highly  vocal  hostility 
toward  Japan  has  irritated  even  the  most 
liberally  disposed  Japanese.  China's  nuclear 
tests  have  further  tainted  the  atmosphere 
while  Peking's  catastrophic  diplomatic  de- 
feats In  Indonesia,  Ohana,  and  elsewhere 
have  made   a  strong  impression   In  Tokyo. 


At  any  rate,  Japan's  off-agaln-on-again 
flirtation  with  Peking  Is  at  a  low  ebb.  Al- 
though the  official  policy  of  the  Sato  gov- 
ernment is  still  wedded  to  the  idea  that  com- 
merce takes  precedence  over  politics,  the 
Japanese  are  discovering  with  some  disap- 
pointment that  Communist  China  Is  not  ex- 
actly an  ideal  market  for  high-class  con- 
simier  goods.  And  though  strong  cultural 
and  historical  ties  between  Japan  and  the 
mainland  undoubtedly  will  exert  an  Influ- 
ence over  the  long  run,  the  Chinese  are  doing 
very  little  to  encourage  the  courtship. 

ON    RECOGNIZrNG    CHINA 

When  It  comes  to  the  problem  of  recogniz- 
ing China  it  Is  undoubtedly  true  that  there 
Is  less  pressure  in  Japan  today  than  there 
was  a  year  ago.  On  the  matter  of  recogni- 
tion, In  fact,  the  Japanese  are  over  very 
much  the  same  barrel  as  the  United  States. 
Their  relations  with  Taiwan  are  close  and 
cordial,  their  trade  with  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  almost  as  great  as  with  the  main- 
land. Above  all,  perhaps,  the  Japanese  are 
highly  "conscious  of  the  fact  that  Taiwan 
lies  across  their  vital  lines  of  sea  communi- 
cation to  southeast  Asia  and  the  Middle  East 
and  are  determined  that  It  shall  remain  in 
friendly  hands. 

The  debate  over  China  policy  In  Washing- 
ton, therefore,  has  aroused  mixed  reactions 
here.  The  Japanese  are  relieved  at  assur- 
ances from  Secretary  Rusk  that  the  United 
States  does  not  expect  to  fight  a  war  with 
China — an  assurance  which  they  would  like 
to  hear  repeated  as  often  and  as  loudly  as 
possible.  On  the  other  hand,  as  pioneers 
in  the  business  of  trying  to  coax  Peking  out 
of  Its  own  Isolation,  they  are  somewhat  baf- 
fied  by  glib  assiu-ances  of  American  experts 
that  this  can  be  done  without  simultane- 
ously scuttling  the  Nationalist  regime  on 
Taiwan. 

On  the  question  of  Vietnam  as  well,  the 
debate  In  Washington  has  brought  about 
an  encouraging  turn  of  Japanese  thinking. 
Though  Japan's  antiwar  bias  remains  strong, 
there  is  less  emotional  opposition  to  the 
military  Intervention  of  the  United  States 
and  far  better  understanding  of  the  Issues  at 
stake  than  before.  On  the  question  of  Viet- 
nam, the  Japanese  would  seem  to  stand 
somewhere  In  the  vicinity,  and  somewhat 
on  the  right  side  of  Senator  Fulbbicht. 

MILrTABY   DECISIONS 

The  decision  to  bomb  North  Vietnam  took 
them  by  surprise,  they  say,  because  they  did 
not  understand  at  the  time  the  seriousness 
of  the  military  situation  in  the  country.  The 
fear  that  the  war  would  escalate  into  a  gen- 
eral conflict  with  China — which  remains  the 
dominant  Japanese  obsession — now  seems  to 
have  been  somewhat  allayed. 

The  shifting  of  public  attitude  Is  illus- 
trated by  the  changing  tune  of  the  Japa- 
nese press. 

Last  year  the  two  leading  newspapers, 
Malnlchl  and  Asahl  both  sent  their  foreign 
editors  on  a  trip  to  Hanoi,  the  capital  of 
Communist  North  Vietnam.  The  reports  of 
Minoru  Omori  of  Mainichi  caused  a  sensation 
in  Japan,  describing  In  lurid  detail  the  effects 
of  the  American  bombing  attacks.  Including 
one  partlcxUarly  heart-rending  story  of  the 
destruction  of  a  leprosarium  near  the  capi- 
tal. 

Shorn  Hata,  of  Asahl,  whose  reports  were 
less  colorful,  was  at  some  disadvantage  until 
It  was  discovered  that  Omori 's  "eyewitness" 
reports  had  been  culled  largely  from  North 
Vietnamese  propaganda  films  and  Omori  lost 
his  Job. 

A  growing  understanding  about  Vietnam 
does  not  Imply,  of  course,  a  complete  Iden- 
tity of  view  between  Tokyo  and  Washington 
when  It  comes  to  the  larger  problems  of 
southeast  Asia.  The  major  difference,  per- 
haps, Is  a  refusal  to  believe  that  China  at  this 
point  represents  much  of  a  military  threat  to 


the  countries  surrounding  It.  The  belllger- 
ancy  of  the  leadership  In  Peking  is  read  here 
as  a  sign  of  weakness  rather  than  strength. 
Of  all  the  mixed  emotions  which  the  Japa- 
nese display  toward  China,  fear  is  perhaps 
the  least  conspicuous. 

TROOP  POIJCT 

Their  ambition  to  participate  more  actively 
In  Asian  affairs,  furthermore,  by  no  means 
Implies  a  willingness  to  assume  any  part  of 
the  military  burden  in  Vietnam  or  elsewhere. 
The  Japanese  are  a  bit  exasjierated  by  sug- 
gestions along  this  line,  pointing  out  that 
among  other  things,  that  their  American- 
dictated  constitution  specifically  forbids  the 
stationing  of  any  Japanese  troops  on  for- 
eign territory. 

No  doubt,  there  are  plenty  of  Americans 
today  who  would  like  to  see  this  provision  of 
the  constitution  amended.  But  ever  since 
1951,  when  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  urged 
the  Immediate  rearming  of  Japan  and  was 
politely  told  to  go  Jump  Into  the  Yellow  Sea, 
the  Japanese  with  the  hearty  approval  of 
their  neighbors  have  firmly  Insisted  on  a 
nonmlUtary  posture.  Yet  this,  too,  has  re- 
cently become  a  matter  of  public  discussion. 
The  Sato  government  Itself  has  taken  the 
lead  In  opening  a  debate  on  basic  security 
questions  in  the  Diet  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  squelching  unrealistic  demands  of 
the  opposition  for  the  scrapping  of  the 
United  States-Japan  Security  Treaty. 

TTie  treaty,  first  signed  in  1961  and  revised 
In  1960,  has  been  under  violent  attack  from 
the  opposition  from  the  beginning.  Japan's 
Socialists  naturally  criticise  it  as  tying  Ja- 
pan too  closely  to  American  apron  strings 
and  have  played  on  the  theme  that  Japan 
might  become  involved  in  war  as  the  result  of 
the  existence  of  American  bases  on  Japanese 
soil. 

Conservatives  as  well  have  criticized  the 
treaty  as  limiting  Japan's  freedom  of  choice 
in  foreign  affairs.  Until  very  recently  most 
observers  have  felt  that  the  Government 
faced  rough  sledding  when  the  treaty  comes 
up  to  review  and  possible  renunciation  in 
1970. 

VARIETUS    OF    NEUTRALrry 

The  Japanese  Foreign  Office,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  share  these  fears.  At  least  It  has 
come  out  swinging  on  the  issue  In  a  "unified" 
view  after  lengthy  consultations  with  all  gov- 
ernment leaders,  the  alternatives  to  the  pres- 
ent treaty,  according  to  this  argument,  would 
be  either  unarmed  neutrality  which  would 
leave  Japan  "utterly  defenseless"  or  a  fully 
armed  neutrality.  Including  the  production 
of  nuclear  weapons,  entailing  a  'tremendous 
financial  burden'  which  would  be  almost  Im- 
p>06sible  for  Japan." 

The  report  concludes: 

"Judging  from  these  facts,  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  current  sectrrtty  treaty,  as  com- 
pared with  nonmlUtary  neutralism  or  mili- 
tary neutralism,  is  the  most  realistic,  reliable 
and  the  least  dangerous  means  in  the  present 
world  situation."  The  Socialists,  no  doubt 
will  continue  to  denounce  this  line  of  rea- 
soning. But  since  there  is  virtually  no 
chance  that  the  Socialists  will  come  to  power 
between  now  and  1970 — or  for  a  good  many 
years  thereafter — the  outlook  for  the  sur- 
vival of  the  treaty  would  seem  considerably 
Improved. 

Japan's  new  role  In  Asia,  therefore,  will  be 
limited  and  conditioned  by  the  realities  of 
Japan's  situation.  Since  national  security 
and  economic  interests  are  dominant  con- 
siderations, Japan  must  remain  firmly  tied 
to  the  Western  World  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. Within  this  limitation,  however,  Japan 
can  be  exf)ected  to  make  the  most  of  its 
advantage  as  an  Asian  nation  with  enormoxis 
economic  potential. 

The  self-conscious  effort  to  minimize  polit- 
ical conflicts  may  make  for  certain  difficulties 
with  the  new  hawks  among  the  Asian  na- 
tions, notably  Korea  and  Taiwan.    But  In  the 
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Japanese  view  at  least,  this  Is  a  risk  worth 
taking  If  It  results  In  the  establishment  of 
firm  relations  with  countries  of  the  neutralist 
camp.  In  Indonwla  alone,  the  Japanese  see 
■*  superb  opportunity  for  the  kind  of  neigh- 
borly assistance  which  they,  almost  alone, 
are  capable  of  providing. 

In  short,  the  Japanese  today  are  proposing 
to  begin  to  carry  the  ball  In  a  good  many 
places  where  It  badly  needs  carrying  and 
where  the  United  States,  with  Its  eesentlal 
military  commitment  in  Vletnajn,  Is  vir- 
tually hamstrung  The  reaction  so  far  has 
been  highly  encouraging  Shorn  of  any  mili- 
tary or  political  implications,  the  new  ver- 
sion of  Japan's  Ill-fated  prewar  coprosperlty 
sphere  has  a  bright  future  In  which  many  of 
the  free  nations  of  Asia  will  be  eager  to  share. 


The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  measure  on 
the  Consent  Calendar. 


DESTRUCTION   OF  SUPPLIES  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr  MIZE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remark-i 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
frnm  Kan.'^as'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MIZE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  was  amazed 
to  read  the  following  report  In  Fri- 
day's Wall  Street  Journal  which  would. 
if  true,  indicate  a  ?ross  inconsistency  on 
the  par*  of  somebody  in  our  conduct  of 
certain  phases  of  the  mess  in  Vietnam: 

Large  caches  of  Vletcong  supplies  were 
turned  up  by  US.  troops  seeking  Jungle 
terminals  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  near 
the  Cambodian  border  The  Americans 
bef?an  destroying  the  hundreds  of  tons  of 
rice.  salt,  cooking  oil,  and  sheet  tin — one  of 
the  richest  s'Jch  ".xies  ever  unearthed  In  Viet- 
nam. 

How  in  heaven's  name  can  we  Justify 
df>.'^troylng  food  on  the  one  hand,  con- 
tir.iie  to  acknowledge  a  shortage  of  It 
on  the  other,  and  do  all  we  can  to  get 
more  out  there^ 


THE  LATE  GUY  A.  TRAMMEL 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois      Mr.  Speaker. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temjxjre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Ouy  A  Trammel,  who  died  on  my  birth- 
day la.st  week,  is  being  burled  today.  For 
years  he  was  an  employee  of  the  Con- 
gressional Hotel  newsstand  and  was  well 
and  affectionately  known  by  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  who  will  be 
saddened  by  the  tidings  of  his  passing. 
He  is  survived  by  his  son.  Richard  A. 
Trammel,  to  whom  I  convey  expression 
of  the  sincere  sympathy  of  this  body. 

Guy  Tramm.el  was  a  f.ne  American  who 
retained  the  spirit  of  youth  well  past  his 
80th  birthday  He  lived  cheerfully  and 
helpfully  a  long  life  on  the  simple  rule  of 
understanding  of  and  service  to  his 
fellow  man. 


NATIONAL  FLAG  WEEK 

The  Clerk  called  the  House  joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  763)  authorizing  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  week  in  which 
June  14  occurs  as  National  Flag  Week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  763 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  UTid  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Arnerica 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  ts- 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  annually  a 
proclamation  designating  the  week  In  which 
June  14  occurs  as  National  Flag  'Week,  and 
calling  upon  all  citizens  to  display  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  on  those  days. 

The  Hotise  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request-of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  gratified  that  the  House 
has  passed  today  my  resolution  to  make 
a  National  Flag  Week  possible  and  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  and  the  President  will 
act  quickly  so  that  we  may  have  our  first 
National  Plag  Week  next  month.  My 
bill  calls  for  National  Flag  Week  to  be 
the  week  In  which  June  14 — National 
Flag  Day — occiu-s.  The  historic  im- 
portance of  this  date  in  American  his- 
tory is  deserving  of  a  longer  period  of 
celebration  by  the  Government  and  the 
public.  The  passage  of  this  bill  at  this 
time  also  amounts  to  a  rousing  vote  of 
confidence  for  our  U.S.  forces  In  Viet- 
nam. This  will  show  our  boys  we  are 
really  behind  them.  I  can  think  of  no 
more  fitting  tribute  to  our  fighting 
troops  and  to  the  many  millions  of  other 
Americans  who  revere  our  fiag  and  every- 
thing for  which  it  stands,  than  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  into  law. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
BXRT).     This   is   Consent  Calendar  day. 


STEELMARK  MONTH 

The  Clerk  called  the  House  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  1001)  to  provide  for  the 
designation  of  the  month  of  May  In  each 
year  as  "Steelmark  Month." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  House  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Spetiker,  reservlrxg 
the  right  to  object,  I  trust  that  during 
the  month  that  Is  to  be  designated  as 
Steelmark  Month  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  Increasing  amounts  of  for- 
eign steel  that  are  being  imported  into 
this  country  to  deprive  American  work- 
ers of  jobs,  and  that  during  the  desig- 
nated month  the  House  wUl  at  some  time 
or  other  give  consideration  to  doing 
something  about  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  when  it  next  appears  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House  with  respect  to  providing  at 
least  some  protection  for  the  domestic 
steel  industry. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr, 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  I  am  sure  that  full  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  this  problem  dur- 
ing the  month  in  question.  I  believe 
there  are  some  amendments  at  the  desk. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  House  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  House  joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.J.  Res.  1001 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month, of 
May  in  each  year  Is  hereby  designated  as 
"Steel  Mark  Month"  in  recognition  of  the 
tremendous  contribution  made  by  the  steel 
industry  in  the  United  States  to  the  national 
security  and  defense  of  our  country.  The 
President  is  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  all  people  of  the  United 
States  for  the  observance  of  such  a  week  with 
appropriate  proceedings  and  ceremonies. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  1,  line  3,  delete  "in  each  year" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "1866". 

On  page  1,  line  4,  delete  "Steel  Mark"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Steelmark". 

On  page  1,  line  8,  delete  "a  week"  and  In- 
sert "month". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemaji 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  authored  this  resolution 
which  asks  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  designate  the  month  of  May 
1966  as  Steelmark  Month  in  recognition 
of  the  tremendous  contribution  made  by 
the  steel  Industry  to  the  national  security 
and  defense  of  our  country. 

In  my  congressional  district  alone,  two 
major  steel  companies  and  related  steel- 
using  companies  provide  jobs  for  30.000 
people  along  both  sides  of  the  Ohio 
River.  Nationally,  the  steel  Industry  pro- 
vides jobs  for  450,000  people  alone  and, 
including  steel-consuming  Industries,  ac- 
counts for  one-third  of  all  manufactur- 
ing jobs  in  the  Nation. 

There  are  about  275  companies  in  the 
United  States  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  fabrication  of  steel,  turning  out 
10,000  different  products  ranging  from 
bobby  pins  to  bridges  and  locomotives. 

The  Steelmark  observance,  launched 
nearly  5  years  ago  in  my  congressional 
district,  has  grown  from  a  weeklong 
celebration  in  Weirton  to  a  monthlong 
salute  to  steel  involving  Wheeling,  Weir- 
ton, PoUansbee,  and  Wellsburg  on  the 
West  Virginia  side  of  the  Ohio  River  and 
Steubenvllle.  Mingo  Junction,  and  To- 
ronto on  the  Ohio  side. 

The  observance  of  Steelmark  Month 
has  grown  into  national  proportions. 
Most  areas  of  the  coimtry  that  are  Identi- 
fied with  making  of  steel  now  observe 
Steelmark  Month.    It  is  for  this  reason. 
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I  feel  the  time  has  come  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  recognize  the 
tremendous  contributions  made  by  the 
people  of  steel  to  our  way  of  life,  to  our 
national  defense  and  security,  £ind  to  our 
Nation's  welfare. 

Steelmark  is  a  symbol  of  high-quahty. 
American-made  steel  and  consists  of 
three  four-pointed  stars  in  a  circle.  One 
star  is  colored  yellow,  one  orange,  and 
one  blue.  The  yellow  star  signifies  that 
steel  lightens  your  work.  The  orange 
star  signifies  that  steel  brightens  your 
leisure.  The  blue  star  signifies  that  steel 
widens  your  world. 

I  beUeve  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  of 
us  in  view  of  the  growing  influx  of  cheap, 
foreign-made  steel,  to  recognize  and 
honor  through  this  resolution  the  men 
and  women  who  make  steel  and  who 
work  in  steel-using  industries  in  Amer- 
ica.   I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  House  joint  resolution  was  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  month  of  May  1966  as 
'Steelmark  Month'." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DESTRUCTION  OP  UNFIT 
CURRENCY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R,  5305) 
to  authorize  revised  procedures  for  the 
destruction  of  unfit  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr,  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  In  connection  with 
this  bill  I  notice  that  the  report  makes 
the  statement  that  the  legislation  as 
amended  has  been  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  Speaking  for  the  ob- 
jectors, we  would  like  to  have  the  actual 
letters  or  reports  printed  right  in  the 
text  of  the  report,  and  I  would  hope, 
since  I  plan  to  ask  unanimous^  consent 
to  have  this  legislation  passed?  over,  it 
having  been  scheduled  to  come  up  under 
suspension,  that  when  it  does,  the  legis- 
lative history  will  be  strengthened  dur- 
ing consideration  under  suspension,  and 
that  the  actual  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  communication 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  will  be 
included  in  the  Record, 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  speak  to 
the  gentleman? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  still  have  time  under 
my  reservation  of  objection.  I  will  jrleld 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought 
the  gentleman  had  made  a  unanimous- 
consent  request,  and  I  was  reserving  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  not 
make  that  unanimous-consent  request 
yet 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
invite  the  gentleman's  attention  to  page 
6  of  the  hearings.  There  is  a  letter  from 
Mr,  Martin.  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  in  which  he  endorses  this 
legislation.  There  is  also  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  support- 
ing this  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  put  this  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  along  with  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Martin.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
do  this. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

.*'    Board  of  Governors, 
OF  THE  Federal  Reserve  System, 

Washington,  February  18, 1966. 
Hon.  'Wright  Patman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  February  15,  1966,  in  which 
you  asked  for  a  report  on  H.R.  5305,  to  au- 
thorize revised  procedures  for  destruction  of 
unfit  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

The  Board  urges  prompt  approval  of  the 
bUl.  It  Is  needed  not  simply  because  It  wUl 
save  money  but  also  because  the  day  Is  fast 
approaching  when  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
win  not  have  room  in  their  vaults  to  store 
the  ever-Increasing  number  of  unfit  Federal 
Reserve  notes  on  hand. 

The  Board  concurs  In  the  opinion  expressed 
In  the  letter  sent  to  your  committee  on  Jan- 
uary 21,  1966,  by  Mr.  Carlock,  Fiscal  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  would  be  authorized  to 
audit  the  cancellation  and  destruction  of 
unfit  Federal  Reserve  notes  imder  the  bill 
and  the  accounting  therefor.  GAO  will  be 
given  access  to  records  and  procedures  In  the 
Reserve  banks  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
carry  out  these  responsibilities. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  McC.  Mabtin,  Jr., 

Chairman. 

Secretary  of  the  Treabuby, 
Washington,  February  IS,  1965. 
Hon.  John  'W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  proposed  bill  to  authorize  revised 
procedures  for  the  destruction  of  unfit  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  needed  in  order 
to  conserve  an  annual  savings  of  about 
8500,000  now  being  realized  In  the  cost  of 
destroying  $1  bills  that  are  unfit  lor  fur- 
ther circulation,  and  to  avoid  incurrtng 
an  expense  of  more  than  $300,000  annually 
In  sorting  $1  bills.  These  savings  would 
otherwise  be  lost  and  the  increased  cost 
added  now  that,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  June  4,  1963,  Public  Law  88-36  $1 
silver  certificates  are  being  replaced  by  (1 
Federal  Reserve  notes. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  Unfit 
Treasury  currency  (silver  certificates  and 
U.S.  notes)  is  now  verified  and  destroyed  at 
the  various  Federal  Reserve  banks  and 
branches.  This  saves  about  $500,000  an- 
nually in  handUng  expenses,  and  in  the  cost 
of  shipping  currency  to  the  Treasury  In 
'Washington  for  verification  and  destruction. 
Federal  Reserve  notes,  however,  are  now  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  returned  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  for  cancellation  and 
destruction.  The  proptosed  legislation  would 
eliminate  this  requirement. 

The  other  reason  Is  that  It  has  been  con- 
sidered necessary  to  sort  unfit  Federal  Re- 


serve notes  by  bank  of  Issue  before  their 
destruction.  This  sorting  of  unfit  $1  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  would  add  more  than 
$300,000  annually  to  the  cost  of  retiring  the 
notes.  Since  the  issuance  of  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  began,  which  was  about  50  years 
ago,  several  billion  have  been  issued  and  re- 
tired, and  enough  is  now  known  about  the 
relation  of  issues  of  each  bank  to  retirements 
of  each  that  it  is  no  longer  considered  neces- 
sary to  make  a  physical  sort  of  unfit  notes 
as  they  are  retired.  Collateral  requirements 
and  accountability  for  outstanding  notes  can 
be  provided  for  on  a  formula  basis  fixed  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

The  propyosed  leg^lslation  would  provide 
that  Federal  Reserve  notes  unfit  for  circula- 
tion shall  be  canceled,  destroyed,  and  ac- 
counted for  under  procedures  prescribed  and 
at  locations  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  credit  for  the  notes  so  re- 
tired allocated  among  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  as  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

The  destruction  of  unfit  Treasury  currency 
at  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  branches 
has  been  performed  under  regulations  and 
procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  destruction  operations 
are  inspected  by  his  representatives.  This 
procedure  has  been  satisfactory  in  all  re- 
spects. TTie  proposed  legislation  contem- 
plates that  the  same  type  of  procedure  and 
control  would  be  provided  for  by  the 
Treasxiry  with  respect  to  regional  destruction 
of  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

It  will  be  appreciated  If  you  will  lay  the 
attached  prop>osed  bill  befc»-e  the  House  of 
Representatives.  A  similar  communication 
has  been  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  no  objec- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  the  administra- 
tion's program  to  the  submission  of  tbls 
propdbe4  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  Dillon. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  the  gentleman  from  Texas  to 
know  that  the  hearings  were  not  avsill- 
able.  I  would  be  hopeful  in  the  future, 
when  the  gentleman  brings  in  legislation 
of  this  nature,  that  such  information 
actually  will  be  printed  In  the  report  that 
comes  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice,   ' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This 
concludes  the  call  of  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar. 


SUBCOMMnTEE  ON  MARITIME  ED- 
UCATION AND  TRAINING  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MA- 
RINE AND  FISHERIES 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Maritime  Education  and  Training 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man frc«n  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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DEDUCTION  FOR  INCOME  TAX  PUR- 
POSES OF  CERTAIN  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS FOR  JUDICLAL  REFORM 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  ur^an- 
imous  con.sent  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
be  dlscharcjed  from  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  .H.R.  8188)  relating  to  the  de- 
duction for  Income  tax  purposes  of  con- 
tributions to  certain  organizations  for 
Judicial  reform,  which  was  unanimously 
reported  by  the  Committt'e  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t^-mpore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  8188 

£■•  '.:  er-idcted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
(J-  Ri'v'e^entatr.es  of  the  United  States  of 
.■{•''.■•'u-a  in  C on gre-iS  assembled,  ThAl  for  pur- 
;i  .^e,s  of  section  170  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
V.  ,<!(■  of  1054  'relating  to  deduction  for  chax- 
;'.u.,e  and  so  forth,  contributions  and  glfta), 
-t  .  jritr;:.";:: on  :r  t;ift  made  after  December 
.^ ;  :-<o4  *;:;;  re-;ject  to  an  Initiative,  refer- 
e;:c!.im.  or  election  on  a  constitutional 
anieiidment  occurring  during  the  calendar 
ye-ir  l,<r;.3  r  1966  to  or  for  the  use  Of  any 
:.  >:,pr  :.t  r;  inlzatlon  created  and  operated 
exclusively-  - 

( 1 1  to  consider  proposals  for  the  reorga- 
i.ization  of  the  judicial  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment of  any  State  of  the  United  States  or 
political  subdivision  of  such  State,  and 

(2)  to  provide  Information,  make  recom- 
mendations, and  seek  public  support  or  op- 
poeltlon  as  to  such  proposcUs, 

shall  be  treated  as  a  charitable  contribu- 
tion If  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  such 
organization  inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  pri- 
vate shareholder  or  Individual.  For  purposes 
of  section  50i(c)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  the  making  of  a  contribution 
or  gift  described  in  this  Act  shall  not  be 
treated  as  carrying  on  propaganda,  or  other- 
wise attempting,  to  Influence  legislation. 
'The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply 
v<,-ith  respect  to  any  organization  which  par- 
i.  ipates  in,  or  Intervenes  In,  any  political 
c;i,.i^paign  on  behalf  of  any  candidate  for 
public  office. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  :;ie  enacting  clause  and 
Insert : 

"That  for  purposes  of  section  170  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
deduction  for  charitable,  and  so  forth,  con- 
tributions and  gifts;,  a  contribution  or  gift 
made  after  December  31,  1965,  and  before 
January  i,  1968,  with  respect  to  an  Initiative 
or  referendum  on  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment occurring  during  the  calendar  year  1966 
or  1967,  to  or  for  the  use  of  any  nonprofit 
organization  created  and  operated  exclu- 
sively— 

"ill  to  consider  proposals  for  the  reorga- 
nization of  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  anv  State  of  the  United  States  or 
political  subdivision  of  such  State,  and 

"(2i  to  provide  information,  make  recom- 
mendations, and  seek  public  support  or  op- 
position as  to  such  proposals, 
shall  be  treated  as  a  charitable  contribution 
if  no  part  of  i.he  net  earnings  of  such  organi- 
zation Inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  Individual.  For  purposes  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  the  mak- 
ing of  .1  contribution  or  gift  described  In  the 
pre-oeeding  sentence  shall  not  be  treated  as 
carrying    on    propaganda,    or    otherwise    at- 


tempting, to  Influence  legislation.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  organization  which  participates 
In,  or  Intervenes  In,  any  political  campaign 
on  behalf  of  any  candidate  for  public  office." 

Mr.  MILLS  (during  reading  of  the 
committee  amendment).  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dispense 
with  the  further  reading  of  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
save  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  own  remarks  at  the  point  in  the 
Record  where  each  of  these  bills  will  oc- 
cur, and  that  other  Members  desiring  to 
do  so  have  the  same  permission. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  8188,  as  unanimously  reported  to 
the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  Is  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  that  con- 
tributions to  certain  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  the  reform  of  the  judicial 
branch  of  a  State  or  local  government 
will  qualify  as  charitable  contributions, 
and  will  thus  be  deductible  for  income  tax 
purposes. 

Present  law  provides  that  a  contribu- 
tion to  any  organization  may  be  deduct- 
ible only  if  no  substantial  part  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  organization  is  carrying  on 
propaganda  or  otherwise  attempting  to 
influence  legislation,  the  deduction  of 
contributions  to  nonprofit  organizations 
which  devote  their  efforts  toward  judicial 
reform  thus  being  precluded. 

Under  the  pending  bill,  which  was  in- 
troduced by  our  colleague  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  the  Honorable  Jackson 
E.  Betts,  in  order  to  be  deductible  the 
contributions  must  be  made  in  the  year 
1966  or  1967  with  respect  to  an  initiative 
or  referendum  on  a  constitutional 
amendment  occurring  during  those  years, 
and  must  be  made  to  or  for  the  use  of 
nonprofit  organizations,  no  part  of  whose 
net  earnings  inures  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder,  which  are  created 
and  operated  exclusively  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  proposals  for  the  reorga- 
nization of  the  judicial  branch  of  any 
State,  or  any  political  subdivision  of  any 
State,  and  providing  information,  mak- 
ing recommendations,  and  seeking  sup- 
port of  opposition  as  to  any  such  pro- 
posals. The  bill  specifically  provides 
that  it  is  not  to  apply  with  respect  to 
any  organization  which  participates  or 
intervenes  in  any  political  campaign  on 
behalf  of  any  candidate  for  public  oflBce. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  making 
of  a  deductible  contribution  to  such  a  ju- 
dicial reform  organization  is  not  to  be 
treated  as  carrying  on  propaganda,  or 
otherwise  attempting,  to  influence  legis- 
lation; thus,  foundations  or  similar 
organizations  would  not  jeopardize  their 


tax-exempt  status  by  making  such  con- 
tributions. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  advised  that  initiatives  and  referen- 
dums  on  constitutional  amendments  for 
the  reform  of  State  and  local  judicial 
systems  now  are  occurring  and,  con- 
vinced that  the  need  for  educating  the 
public  with  respect  to  such  amendments 
justifies  a  limited  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  of  nondeductibility  for  contri- 
butions made  to  influence  legislation, 
unanimously  urges  enactment  of  H.R. 
8188. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8188,  a  bill  to  permit  the 
deduction  for  income  tax  purposes  of 
contributions  to  certain  organizations  for 
judicial  reform. 

The  committee  has  been  advised  that 
during  the  years  1966  and  1967  several 
States  will  be  conducting  initiatives  and 
referendums  on  constitutional  amend- 
ments for  the  reform  of  State  and  local 
judicial  systems.  Although  there  is  a 
general  rule  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  preventing  deductions  for  contribu- 
tions used  to  Influence  legislation,  the 
need  for  educating  the  public  on  impor- 
tant constitutional  changes  in  the  struc- 
ture of  their  judicial  systems  warrants 
a  temporary  relaxation  of  the  rule.  The 
bill  will  permit  deductions  only  if  they 
are  made  during  the  year  1966  or  1967; 
are  made  with  respect  to  an  initiative  or 
referendum  on  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment occurring  during  those  years;  and 
are  made  to  or  for  the  use  of  certain 
nonprofit  organizations,  no  part  of  whose 
net  earnings  Inures  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder. 

In  view  of  the  need  for  Informed  judg- 
ments about  critical  changes  in  the 
structure  of  State  and  local  judicial  sys- 
tems, the  temporary  relaxation  in  the 
rules  is  justified  imder  these  particular 
circumstances.  I  therefore  urge  that  the 
Congress  enact  this  measure. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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DUTY-FREE  TREATMENT  FOR  CER- 
TAIN CORKBOARD  INSULATION 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
be  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  8376)  to  amend  title 
I  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  make  per- 
manent the  existing  duty-free  treatment 
for  certain  cork  board  insulation,  which 
wEis  unanimously  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl,  as  follows: 

H.R.  8376 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  (a)  Item 
220.30  of  title  I  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (Tar- 
iff Schedules  of  the  United  States;   28  Fed. 


Reg.,  part  II,  page  93.  Aug.  17,  1963;  77A  Stat. 
93;  19  U.S.C,  sec.  1202)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "2.5<  per  board  ft."  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Free". 

(b)  Item  904.40  (77A  Stat.  432)  of  such 
title  I  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  The  amendements  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  8376  is  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  make 
permanent  the  existing  temporary  duty- 
free treatment  for  certain  corkboard 
insulation. 

The  duty  on  insulation,  coated  or  not 
coated,  of  compressed  cork  in  boards, 
blocks,  or  slabs,  was  suspended  for  a  3- 
year  period  by  Public  Law  88-32.  In  the 
absence  of  legislation,  this  suspension  of 
duty  would  expire  at  the  close  of  May  29, 
1966. 

Corkboard  insulation  is  particularly 
suitable  for  low-temperature  applica- 
tions, such  as  cold  storage  rooms,  refrig- 
erator cars  and  trucks,  et  cetera,  and  is 
also  used  to  insulate  walls,  ceilings,  and 
cold-air  ducts  in  air-conditioned  build- 
ings and  as  insulation  in  ship  construc- 
tion. Domestic  production  of  corkboard 
insulation  ceased  in  1962,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  has  been  ad- 
vised that  the  former  domestic  producers 
have  become  importers  in  order  to  supply 
and  continue  their  businesses  as  appli- 
cators and  suppliers  of  corkboard  insula- 
tions. The  committee  is  also  advised 
that  these  producers  support  the  pending 
bill,  which  was  introduced  by  our  col- 
league on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Honorable  Herman  Schnee- 

BELI. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bene- 
fits derived  by  domestic  industry  from 
the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  cork- 
board insulation  warrant  its  continua- 
tion on  a  permanent  basis,  as  provided  in 
H.R.  8376.  Favorable  departmental  re- 
ports were  received  on  the  bill,  and  the 
committee  is  unanimous  in  recommend- 
ing its  enactment. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8376.  a  bill  to 
amend  title  I  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
to  make  permanent  the  current  duty- 
free status  of  certain  corkboard  insula- 
tion. I  am  glad  to  have  sponsored  this 
legislation. 

The  2.5-cent-per-board-foot  duty  ap- 
plicable to  this  corkboard  Insulation  was 
suspended  by  Public  Law  88-32  for  a 
3-year  period  running  from  May  30,  1963, 
to  May  29,  1966.  This  product  is  used  to 
insulate  walls,  ceilings,  and  cold-air  ducts 
in  air-conditioned  buildings,  and  as  in- 
sulation in  ship  construction. 

There  has  not  been  any  production  of 
corkboard  insulation  in  the  United  States 
since  1962.  In  view  of  the  usefulness  of 
this  product  and  the  lack  of  domestic 
production,  I  support  this  proposal  to 
continue  the  suspension  of  duty  on  a 
permanent  basis. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONTINUED  SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY 
ON  HEPTANOIC  ACID 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  10998)  to 
continue  for  a  temporary  period  the  ex- 
isting suspension  of  duty  on  heptanoic 
acid,  which  was  unanimously  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  can  the  gentleman 
tell  me  what  this  acid  is  used  for? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Heptanoic  acid  is  used 
principally  in  the  making  of  special 
lubricants  and  brake  fluids  for  the  mili- 
tary and  aerospace  industry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  does  this  come 
from? 

Mr.  MTT.T.S.  It  comes  principally,  ac- 
cording to  information  from  the  Tariff 
Commission,  from  West  Germany. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  10998 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  item 
907.30  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  (19  U.S.C.  1202,  Item  907.30)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "On  or  before 
8/8/66"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "On 
or  before  8/8/69". 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  pending  bill  is  to  amend  item 
907.30  of  the  tariff  schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  the  existing 
suspension  of  the  import  duty  on  hep- 
tanoic acid  for  an  additional  3 -year 
period,  until  the  close  of  August  8,  1969. 

The  duty  on  heptanoic  acid  was  tem- 
porarily suspended  by  Public  Law  86- 
795,  approved  September  15,  1960,  and 
the  suspension  was  continued  by  Public 
Law  88-93,  approved  August  8,  1963.  In 
the  absence  of  legislation,  the  suspension 
would  expire  at  the  close  of  August  8, 
1966. 

Heptanoic  acid  is  used  principally  in 
the  making  of  special  lubricants  and 
brake  fluids  for  the  military  and  aero- 
space industry.  The  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  advised  that  at  the  present 
time  there  is  no  production  of  this  acid 
in  the  United  States  for  commercial  uses, 
and  domestic  consumption  is  entirely  de- 
pendent on  imports. 

The  committee  received  favorable  re- 
ports on  H.R.  10998,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  our  colleague  on  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  the  Honorable  Hale  Bogcs, 
from  the  Department  of  State,  Treasury, 
Labor,  and  Commerce,  as  well  as  an  in- 
formative report  from  the  U.S.  Tariff 


Commission,  and  it  is  unanimous  In  rec- 
ommending enactment  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill — HJl.  10998 — provides 
for  the  continuance  for  a  3 -year  period 
of  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on 
heptanoic  acid.  Legislation  enacted  by 
the  86th  Congress — Public  Law  86- 
795 — suspended  the  duty  on  heptanoic 
acid  for  a  3-year  period,  and  legislation 
enacted  in  the  88th  Congress — Public 
Law  88-93 — extended  the  suspension  pe- 
riod through  August  8.  1966. 

The  primary  use  of  heptanoic  acid  is 
in  the  production  of  synthetic  lubricants 
for  the  military  and  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry and  in  the  production  of  certain 
brake  fluids.  Since  heptanoic  acid  is 
not  domestically  produced  for  commer- 
cial uses,  consumption  is  dependent  on 
imports.  The  benefits  derived  by  the 
American  people  from  suspension  of  this 
duty  therefore  warrants  extension  of  the 
suspension  for  3  more  years. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DUTY-FREE    TREATMENT   OF    CER- 
TAIN NATtfeAL  GRAPHITE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
l>e  discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11653)  to  make  perma- 
nent the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on 
certain  natural  graphite,  which  bill  was 
unanimously  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  11653 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Item  517.31  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202.  Item  617.31) 
is  repealed  and  there  Is  Inserted  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 


517.30 


other: 

If  valued  $S0 

per  ton  or 
less 

Free 

10%  ad 

VBl. 

Other 

O.S%ad 

10%  ad 

val. 

val. 

617.33 


(b)  Item  909.20  of  such  Schedules  (19 
VS.C.  1202.  item  909.20)   Is  repealed. 

(c)  Subsectiona  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  for  consumption, 
after  June  30.  1966. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  11653  is  to  make  permanent 
the  existing  temporary  suspension  of 
duty  on  natural  amorphous  graphite, 
crude  and  refined,  valued  at  $50  per  ton 
or  less. 

Natural  graphite — plumbago — is  a 
soft,  black  mineral  occurring  in  dissemi- 
nated fiakes  or  in  scaly,  granular,  com- 
pact, or  earthy  masses.  The  tjTJe  cov- 
ered by  this  bill — amorphous  graphite — 
is  a  very  fine  granular  variety  having  a 
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wide  variety  of  Ind'j-stiial  uses.  For  ex- 
ample, It  is  utilized  for  foundry  facings 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  carbon 
brushes,  dry-cell  batteries,  pencils  and 
paints,  lubricants,  and  brush  stock  for 
electric  motors. 

Imports  of  natural  amorphous  graph- 
ite, crude  or  refined,  valued  at  $50  per 
ion  or  less,  are  now  temporarily  free  of 
duty,  under  both  the  most-favored-na- 
tion and  the  statutory  rates,  under  item 
909  20  of  the  tariff  schedules  of  the 
Umted  States.  This  tem;x)rary  duty 
s'jspension.  which  has  been  in  effect 
since  1960.  will,  under  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  8a-329.  expire  at  the  close  of 
June  30.  1966.  in  the  absence  of  further 
legislation  H.R  11653.  which  was  In- 
troduced by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  the  Honorable  James 
H.^RVEY,  would  make  permanent  the  ex- 
isting temporary  suspension  of  duty  on 
such  amorphous  graphite  and.  under  the 
bill,  the  statutory  rate  would  be  the 
original  10  percent  ad  valorem  rate. 

The  United  States  has  long  been  de- 
pendent on  imports  for  nearly  all  of  Its 
requirem.ents  for  natural  amorphous 
graphite  de.splte  extensive  exploration 
for  suitable  domestic  deposits.  In  this 
regard,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
advised  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  that: 

According  to  available  Information  there 
."".ds  been  no  coinnierciai  production  of 
amorphous  graphite  m  the  Unlteii  States 
since  1959,  Amorphous  i^raphlte,  regardless 
of  value.  Is  not  believed  to  be  generally  com- 
petitive with  either  natural  crystalline  or 
artificial  graphite  produced  In  the  United 
States.  This  Department  has  received  no 
complaints  from  domestic  Industry  regard- 
ing the  present  duty  suspension  on  amor- 
pi.i.'us  graphite  valued  at  $50  per  ton  or  less. 

Favorable  reports  on  this  legislation 
were  also  received  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Treasury',  Interior,  and 
Labor,  as  well  as  an  information  report 
frrim  the  US  Tariff  Commi.ssion. 

Li  view  of  the  above,  and  the  experi- 
ence Rained  under  prior  and  present  sus- 
pensions of  duty  on  natural  amorphous 
eraphite  of  the  type  covered  under  the 
bill,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
is  of  the  opinion  that  provision  for  per- 
manent suspension  is  warranted,  and 
unanimously  recommends  the  enactment 
of  this  lecislation 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  tim.e.  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONTINUED  SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY 
ON  CERTAIN  COPYING  SHOE 
LATHES 

Mr  MILLS  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  tiie  Com.mlttee  of  the 
■V^Tiole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
be  discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  bin  'H  R.  12262*  to  continue  until 
the  clo.se  of  June  30,  1969.  the  existing 
sus[)€nslon  of  duty  on  cert-aln  copying 
.■^hoe  lathes,  whicli  bill  was  unanimously 
repxirted  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mean.s.  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  sisk:  What  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  shoe  lathe?  Is  it  to 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  lathe  we  are  talking  about  is 
the  form  used  to  turn  out  the  last  which 
Is  used  in  the  production  of  shoes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  we  have  to  import 
these  lathes? 

Mr.  MILLS.  They  are  not  produced 
in  the  United  States  strange  as  it  may 
seem.  We  import  them,  and  have  been 
doing  so  for  a  number  of  years.  Most 
of  them  come  from  Italy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  now  confronted 
with  a  situation,  as  a  result  of  alleged 
moves  to  combat  inflation,  wherein  the 
Johnson  administration  Is  cutting  down 
on  the  sale  of  hides  abroad,  with  a  cut 
in  income  for  fanners  of  this  country, 
Willie  we  turn  arotmd  and  buy  lathes 
from  foreign  coimtries  in  order  to  pro- 
duce shoes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  understand  the  dollar 
amount  involved  in  the  total  price  of  the 
lathes  brought  in  is  very  small. 

The  lathe  is  taken  to  make  the  last. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  hundreds  or 
even  thousands  of  shoes  can  be  made 
from  one  last,  which  Is  made  from  the 
one  lathe. 

I  have  received  a  letter,  which  is  not 
In  the  committee  report,  which  came  to 
me  from  the  Last  Manufactiu-ers  Asso- 
ciation in  the  United  States,  urging 
that  we  suspend  the  duty  on  these  lathes 
for  this  additional  period  of  time,  as 
an  incentive  to  them,  presumably,  and 
as  an  assistance  to  them.  The  lasts  are 
made  here,  but  the  lathes  are  bought 
from  overseas.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
the  lathes  in  order  to  mstke  the  lasts. 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  do  not  wish  to  pursue 
this  much  further,  but  we  are  getting 
hit  in  the  neck  from  both  directions. 
President  Johnson's  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  belted  farmers  with  restric- 
tions on  the  number  of  hides  they  can 
sell  abroad.  This  is  costing  Iowa  fanners 
alone  some  $12  million  a  year,  and  we  do 
not  like  it. 

Mr.  MTT.Ta.  That  is  not  Involved 
here,  I  assure  my  friend  from  Iowa. 

In  response  to  the  earlier  inquiry,  let 
me  point  out  that  the  imports  of  these 
lathes  In  1965  amoimted  to  $55,000. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  We  must 
start  back,  by  recognizing  that  the 
American  producer  of  shoes  cannot  pro- 
duce shoes  without  lasts.  In  order  to 
have  lasts  he  must  have  a  lathe  to  make 
them.  The  only  place  he  can  get  the 
lathe  is  abroad.    It  is  that  simple. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  not  pursue  the 
point,  but  I  do  not  like  it  when  farm 
exports  are  cut  for  the  benefit  of  the 
domestic  users  of  leather  and  at  the 
same  time  Import  shoe-producing  equip- 
ment from  foreign  countries.  I  simply 
make  the  point  that  the  Johnson  admin- 


istration has  little  regard  for  American 
farmers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   12262 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Item  911.70  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202,  Item  911.70) 
Is  Eimended  by  striking  out  "On  or  before 
6/30/66"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "On 
or  before  6/30/69". 

(b)  the  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  con- 
sumption, after  June  30,  1966. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  pending  bill,  which  I  introduced 
and  which  lias  been  unanimously  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  is  to  amend  item 
911.70  of  the  tariff  schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  for  a  3-year 
period,  imtil  the  close  of  June  30,  1969, 
the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  copy- 
ing lathes  used  for  making  rough  or  fin- 
ished shoe  lasts  from  models  of  shoe 
Isists  and  capable  of  producing  more  than 
one  size  shoe  from  a  single  size  model  of 
a  shoe  last. 

Public  Law  1012  of  the  84th  Congress, 
approved  August  6,  1956,  transferred 
these  copying  shoe  lathes  from  the  duti- 
able to  the  free  list  for  a  2 -year  period 
The  suspension  of  duty  has  been  in  ef- 
fect continuously  since  that  time  by  vir- 
tue of  extensions  enacted  at  2 -year  inter- 
vals, the  most  recent  extension  having 
been  effected  by  Public  Law  88-336,  ap- 
proved June  30,  1964,  which  is  sched- 
uled to  expire  at  the  close  of  June  30, 
1966.  H.R.  12262  would  continue  the 
sxispension  for  another  3  years. 

This  suspension  of  duty  was  initially 
made  and  has  been  continued  in  order 
to  make  available  to  domestic  shoe  last 
manufacturers  highly  specialized  and  ex- 
pensive copying  lathes  which,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  is  advised 
can  only  be  obtained  from  foreign 
sources.  The  committee  was  further  ad- 
vised, by  the  Department  of  Labor: 

We  are  Informed  that  there  Is  no  domestic 
production  of  these  lathes  and  only  five  have 
been  Imported  In  the  2  years  1964  and  1965. 
It  appears  that  the  sole  effect  of  permitting 
restoration  of  the  10-percent  duty  on  this 
article  would  be  to  Increase  costs  to  do- 
mestic shoe  manufacturers. 

Favorable  comment  was  received  on 
this  legislation  from  the  interested  de- 
imrtments  and  agencies,  and  no  oppo- 
sition to  its  enactment  has  been  made 
known  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  The  committee  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  extension  of  the  duty  suspen- 
sion will  continue  to  benefit  the  shoe 
lEist  manufacturing  industry  in  the 
United  States  without  detriment  to  any 
domestic  interests,  and  as  unanimous  in 
recommending  enactment  of  the  leglsla- 
Uon. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
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time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONTINUED  SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY 
ON  CERTAIN  TANNING  EXTRACTS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Eisk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Conmiittee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
be  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  12328)  to  extend 
for  3  years  the  period  during  which  cer- 
tain tanning  extracts,  and  extracts  of 
hemlock  &r  eucalyptus  suitable  for  use 
for  tanning,  may  be  imported  free  of 
duty,  which  was  unanimously  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Public 
Law  86-427  (74  Stat.  54),  approved  April  22, 
1960,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1966"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"September  30,  1969"'. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  the  following:  "That  item  907.80  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1202,  Item  907.80)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'On  or  before  9/30/66"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'On  or  before  9/30/ 
69'.  " 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  12328,  as  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  is  to  extend  for  3  years,  until  the 
close  of  September  30,  1969,  the  period 
during  which  certain  tanning  extracts 
may  be  Imported  free  of  duty. 

Among  the  considerations  which  led 
to  the  original  suspension  of  duties  on 
tanning  extracts — Public  Law  85-235 — 
were  the  following:  The  domestic  tan- 
ning extract  Industry  had  been  de- 
pendent upon  domestic  chestnut  wood 
and  bark  for  the  domestic  production  of 
chestnut  tanning  extract,  the  only  vege- 
table tanning  material  which  had  been 
produced  In  the  United  States  in  sig- 
nificant quantity.  Because  of  the  blight 
which  virtually  wiped  out  the  chestnut 
trees  along  the  Appalachian  Range, 
domestic  firms  producing  tanning  ex- 
tracts have  been  unable  to  secure  raw 
materials.  The  domestic  availability  of 
tanning  extracts  has  steadily  declined 
and  the  firms  which  had  been  engaged 
in  extract  production  have  largely  gone 
into  other  fields  of  activity. 

The  committee  has  been  advised  by  the 
XJS.  Tariff  Commission: 

The  Ckimmlsslon  has  no  Information  that 
would  Indicate  that  the  considerations 
which  led  the  Congress  to  suspend  the 
duties  on  the  tanning  extracts  are  not  also 
pertinent  at  present.  The  Oommlsslon  Is 
unaware  of  any  complaints  against  the  tem- 
porary duty-free  treatment  of  these  tan- 
ning extracts. 

The  committee  also  received  favorable 
reports  on  the  pending  bill,  which  was 


introduced  by  our  colleague  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  Honor- 
able Eugene  J.  KIeogh,  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Treasury,  Commerce, 
and  Labor,  and  it  Is  unanimous  in  rec- 
ommending enactment  of  the  legislation. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  extend  for  3  yesirs  the  period 
during  which  certain  extracts  suitable 
for  tanning  may  be  Imported  free  of 
duty." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONTINUED  SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY 
ON  CERTAIN  ISTLE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
be  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  12461)  to  continue 
for  a  temporary  period  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  certain  Istle,  which 
was  vmanimously  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
item  903.90  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1202,  item 
903.90)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "9/5/66" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "9/5/69". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  con- 
sumption, after  September  5,  1966. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  pending  bill  is  to  amend  item 
903.90  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  continue,  until  the  close 
of  September  5,  1969,  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  processed  istle  fiber. 
This  temporary  suspension  of  duty  has 
been  in  effect  continuously  since  Sep- 
tember 5,  1957,  and  in  the  absence  of 
legislation  would  expire  at  the  close  of 
September  5, 1966. 

Istle  fiber  is  derived  from  several 
species  of  the  agave  plant  which  is  in- 
digenous to  Mexico.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  widely  used  of  all  veg- 
etable brush  fibers.  Its  principal  use  in 
the  United  States  is  in  the  manufacture 
of  brushes. 

The  situation  in  1957  at  the  time  of 
enactment  of  Public  Law  85-284,  the  leg- 
islation which  inltiaUy  provided  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  duty  on  processed 
Istle  fiber,  was  that  there  was  no 
domestic  production  of  the  raw  fiber  and 
an  insignificant  production  of  the  proc- 
essed fiber  from  imported  raw  fiber; 
that  good  grades  of  raw  fiber  were  in 
short  supply ;  and  that  the  brush  industry 
and  importing  Interests  Indicated  that 
the  prices  of  processed  fiber  had  risen, 


with  resulting  increases  In  the  cost  of 
production  and  in  the  prices  of  the 
finished  product.  The  object  of  the 
suspension  wtis  to  reduce  the  burden  of 
higher  prices  on  domestic  users  of  the 
fibers  and  of  the  finished  products.  The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  con- 
vinced that  conditions  continue  to  war- 
rant the  suspension  of  this  duty. 

Favorable  reports  with  respect  to  H.R. 
12461,  which  was  introduced  by  our  col- 
league on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  Honorable  Jackson  E.  Betts, 
were  received  from  the  Departments  of 
State,  Treasury,  Commerce,  and  Labor, 
as  well  as  an  informative  report  from 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  and  the 
committee  Is  unanimous  In  recommend- 
ing enactment  of  the  bill. 

lyir.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
suppwrt  of  H.R.  12461,  a  bill  to  continue 
until  September  5,  196S,  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  certain  istle. 

Istle  fiber  Is  derived  from  certain 
plants  Indigenous  to  Mexico,  and  Is  a 
widely  used  vegetable  fiber  in  the  manu- 
facture of  brushes.  The  duty  on  proc- 
essed fiber  was  suspended  by  the  85th 
Congress — Public  Law  85-284 — and  has 
been  periodically  extended  through  the 
years.  The  reason  for  the  suspension 
has  been  the  lack  of  domestic  produc- 
tion of  this  needed  fiber.  Since  the  do- 
mestic production  Is  still  Insignificant, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
unanimously  recommended  extending 
the  suspension  until  September  5,  1969. 
I  urge  '■nactment  of  this  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tlilrd 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONTINUED  SUSPENSION  OP  DUTY 
ON  CRUDE  CHICORY 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
be  discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  blU  (HJl.  12463)  to  extend  imtil 
June  30,  1969,  the  suspension  of  duty  on 
crude  chicory  and  the  reduction  in  duty 
on  groimd  chicory,  which  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  ask  for  its  Inunedlate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  from  what  source  do 
we  get  chicory? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  chicory  comes  from 
Belgitim,  to  my  recollection.  Chicory  is 
not  produced  In  the  United  States  at  all. 
It  is  used,  as  you  know,  in  connection 
with  the  roasting  and  grinding  and  prep- 
aration of  certain  types  of  coffee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  wondered  If  we 
were  making  another  deal  in  this  respect 
which  was  favorable  to  the  international 
coffee  growers  and  dealers. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No.  It  Is  principally 
from  France  as  well  as  Belgium.  Bel- 
gium and  France. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

ArkaiLsas? 
There  wa^  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

^R     12463 

Be  U  evarted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hepr-'tcntattiei  of  the  United  States  of 
.A'n<^r:ca  iri  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  miitter  appearing  In  the  effective  jjerlod 
column  for  items  903.20  and  903.31  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  jf  the  tJnlted  States  (19 
U.SC  .  Bee  1202  Items  903  20  and  903  21)  IB 
amended  by  striking  out  "On  or  before 
6  30  66"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereor  "On 
or  before  6  30  69". 

(bi  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption ,  after  J-ane  30,  1966. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  pending  bill  is  to  amend  items 
903  20  and  903.21  of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  State.s  to  continue  for  a 
3-year  period,  until  the  clo.se  of  June  30, 
1969,  the  existine  .suspension  of  duty  on 
crude  chicory  roots  and  reduction  in  duty 
on  chicory  roots,  ground  or  otherwise 
prepared,  to  2  cents  per  pound 

This  suspension  of  duty  on  crude  chic- 
ory and  reduction  hi  duty  on  ground 
chicory  ha.s  been  in  effect  continuously 
since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  85- 
378.  approved  April  16,  1958.  by  virtue  of 
.successive  continuations  enacted  periodi- 
cally since  that  time.  The  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  has  been  advised 
that  the  conditions  that  prompted  the 
oriirinal  .suspension  and  reduction  of 
duty,  and  the  extensions  thereof,  still 
prevail  On  February  18,  1966.  the  U.S. 
Tariff  CommLssion  advi.sed  the  commit- 
tee : 

No  chicory  has  been  grown  In  the  United 
States  since  1954  and  domestic  processors 
of  chicory  depend  upon  Imports  of  crude 
chicory.  The  purpose  of  Public  Law  85-378 
and  the  extensions  thereof  was  to  assist  do- 
mestic producers  of  ground  chicory  tn  com- 
peting with  Imports  of  the  prepared  product. 
The  considerations  which  led  the  Congress 
to  enact  Public  I^w  85-378  apply  to  the 
proposal  to  extend  the  provisions  of  that  act 
for  a  further  perlixl 

The  Departments  of  State.  Treasury. 
Commerce,  and  Labor  also  submitted 
favorable  reports  on  H.R.  12463,  which 
was  introduced  by  our  colleague  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
Honorable  Hale  Bogcs.  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  is  unanimous  in 
urging  lt.s  enactment. 

Th'^  bill  wa,s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  t'me.  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas.sed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONTINUED  SUSPExN'SION  OF  DUTY 
ON  ALUMINA  AND  BAUXITE 

Mr  MILLS  Mr  Sueaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
be  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tIoi»  of  the  bill  '  H  R^  12657  >  to  continue 
the  suspension  of  duty  on  certain  alu- 
mina and  bauxite,  which  was  reported 
unanimously  bv  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ark- 
ansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R.  13657 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
part B  of  part  1  of  the  appendix  to  title  I 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (Tariff  SchediUes 
of  the  United  States;  28  F.R..  part  11.  Aug. 
17,  1983;  77  A  Stat.;  10  U.S.C.,  sec.  1202)  la 
amended  as  follows : 


(a)   Item 
follows : 


007.  IS   Aluminum 
oxide  (alu- 
mina) (pro- 
vided for  In 
Item  417.12. 
part  2C, 
schedule  4) 
when  Im- 
ported for 
use  in  pro- 
ducing alu- 
minum  

(b)   Item    909.30 
follows : 


907.15    Is    amended    to   read    as 


Free 


Free 


On  or 
before 

7/16/88 


Is   amended   to  read   as 


900.30 


Bauxite,  cal- 
cined (pro- 
vided for  In 
Item  521.17, 
part  IJ, 
schedule  S)., 


Free 


Free 


On  or 
before 

7/15/68 


(c)   Item 
follows : 


911.06   Is   amended   to   read   as 


ou.df 


Bauxite  ore 
(provided 
for  In  Item 
601  .oe,  part 
I,  schedule 
«) -- 


Free 


Free 


On  or 
before 

7/18/88 


Sxc.  3.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  arti- 
cles entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  after  July  16.  1966. 

(b)  Duty-free  treatment  with  respect  to 
any  article  provided  for  In  Item  417.12,  621.17, 
or  601.06  of  title  I  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
shall  not  apply  after  July  15,  1968,  except 
pursuant  to  a  trade  agreement  which  is  en- 
tered Into  under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  before  July  1,  1967.  For  purposes  of 
section  201(a)(2)  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  (19  U.8.C.,  sec.  1821(a)(2)),  In 
the  case  of  such  a  trade  agreement  the  duty- 
free treatment  provided  for  by  Items  907.15, 
909.30.  and  911.06  of  tlUe  I  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  shall  be  considered  as  existing  duty- 
free treatment. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  the  following: 

"That  (a)  It^ms  907.15.  909  30.  and  911.05  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19 
U.S.C..  1202)  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'On  or  before  7/15/66'  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  'On  or  before  7/15/68". 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  con- 
sumption, after  July  15.  1966." 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  reported 
to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  purpose  of  the  pending 
bill  is  to  continue  for  an  swlditional  2 
years,  to  the  close  of  July  15,  1968,  the 
existing  suspension  of  duty  applicable  to 
alumina  when  Imported  for  use  In  pro- 
ducing aluminum  and  on  calcined  baux- 
ite and  bauxite  ore.  In  the  absence  of 
legislation,  these  suspensions,  which  have 
been  in  effect  continuously  for  about  10 


years  by  virtue  of  periodic  extensions, 
will  expire  at  the  close  of  July  15,  1966. 

Alumina  Is  a  product  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  aluminum,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  alumina  consumed  In  the  United 
States  Is  used  for  that  purpose.  Bauxite 
Is  a  mineral  used  In  the  production  of 
alumina,  abrasives,  chemicals,  refrac- 
tionary  products,  and  miscellaneous 
products,  and  Is  vital  to  domestic  indus- 
tries such  as  the  aluminum,  steel,  and 
chemical  industries. 

The  production  of  aluminum  Involves 
two  main  operations:  the  production  of 
alumina  from  the  crude  ore — almost  en- 
tirely bauxite — and  the  production  of 
aluminum  metal  from  alumina.  A  large 
part  of  the  domestic  production  of  alum- 
inum In  recent  years  has  been  derived 
from  Imported  aluminum  bearing  ma- 
terial. In  Its  report  on  the  pending  bill, 
the  Department  of  Labor  advised  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

U.S.  production  of  bauxite  accounts  for 
only  a  small  fraction  of  that  needed  for  our 
expanding  aluminum  consumption.  Free 
entry  of  alumina,  processed  from  bauxite  for 
subsequent  use  in  aluminum,  has  the  effect 
of  Increasing  the  domestic  capacity  to  pro- 
duce aluminum,  and  so  far  as  we  are  aware 
poses  no  threat  to  domestic  alumina  pro- 
ducers or  employment. 

The  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  advised 
the  committee  it  believes  "that  the  con- 
siderations which  led  the  Congress  to 
suspend  the  duties  on  each  article  dis- 
cussed herein  still  exist." 

In  view  of  the  above,  and  the  experi- 
ence gained  under  prior  and  present 
suspension,  the  committee  is  convinced 
that  a  further  2-year  suspension  of  duty 
on  alumina,  calcined  bauxite,  and  baux- 
ite ore,  as  provided  by  H.R.  12657,  is 
warranted.  Favorable  reports  on  the 
bill,  which  was  introduced  by  our  col- 
league on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
the  Honorable  Hale  Boggs,  were  also  re- 
ceived from  the  Departments  of  State, 
Treasury,  and  Commerce,  and  the  com- 
mittee is  untmimous  in  recommending  its 
enactment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12657, 
a  bill  to  continue  until  July  15,  1968.  the 
suspension  of  duty  on  certain  alumina 
and  battxite.  Duties  on  these  products 
have  been  suspended  now  for  over  10 
years,  and  the  results  have  been  salutory. 

Although  bauxite  has  other  uses,  it  is 
used  in  the  production  of  alumina.  Alu- 
mina may  either  be  produced  from  baux- 
ite or  imported  in  the  form  of  alumina. 
Alumina  is  used  In  the  production  of  alu- 
minum. 

U.S.  production  of  bauxite  provides 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  needs  of  our 
expanding  aluminum  industry.  In  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  domestic  econ- 
omy for  aluminum,  the  committee  tmani- 
mously  recommended  extension  of  the 
suspension  of  duty  for  3  more  years.  I 
urge  enactment  of  this  measure. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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FREE  IMPORTATION  OF  PERSONAL 
AND  HOUSEHOLD  EFFECTS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
be  discharged  for  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12864)  to  extend  for  a 
temporary  period  the  existing  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  free  Importation  of 
personal  and  household  effects  brought 
into  the  United  States  under  Government 
orders,  which  was  unanimously  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  12864 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Item  915.20  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (19  U.S.C,  sec.  1202,  Item 
915.20)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "On  or 
before  6/30/66"  and  Inserting  In  Hen  there- 
of "on  or  before  6/30/68". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  article  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  con- 
sumption, after  June  30,  1966. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  the  following: 

"That  (a)  subpart  B  of  part  2  of  schedule 
8  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1202)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 


817.00 


SUBPART  B.— UNITED  STATES 
PEKSONNEL  AND  EVACUEES 

The  personal  and  household 
effects  (with  such  limita- 
tion on  the  Importation  of 
alcoholic  beverages  and 
tobacco  products  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  prescribe)  of  any  per- 
son in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  who  returns 
to  the  United  States  upon 
the  termination  of  assign- 
ment to  extendeil  duty  (as 
defined  in  regulations  is- 
sued in  connection  with 
this  provision)  at  a  post  or 
station  outride  the  customs 
territory  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  returning  mem- 
bers of  his  family  who  have 
resided  with  him  at  such 
post  or  station,  or  of  any 
person  evacuated  to  the 
United  Rtiites  under  Oov- 
ermnent  orders  or  instruc- 
tions  


Free    Free    " 

"(b)  Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  appendix 
to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  headnote  2  and 
Item  915.20. 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption,  after  June  30,  1966." 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  reported 
to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  H.R.  12864  would  amend  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  to 
make  permanent  the  existing  temporary 
duty-free  treatment  of  personal  and 
household  effects  brought  into  the  United 
States  imder  U.S.  Grovemment  orders. 

The  principal  effect  of  this  duty-free 
Importation  privilege  has  been  to  avoid 
the  imposition  of  undue  administrative 


burdens  upon  persons  evacuated  to  the 
United  States,  thus  constituting  an  im- 
portant morale  factor  and  Inducement  to 
overseas  service.  In  view  of  the  con- 
tinued presence  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  and  Grovernment  per- 
sonnel and  the  favorable  experience 
under  the  continuous  temporary  exemp- 
tion of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century's 
duration,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  exemp- 
tion from  duty  of  personal  and  house- 
hold effects  brought  into  the  United 
States  imder  Government  orders  on  a 
permanent  basis  is  warranted. 

Under  the  bill,  the  existing  provisions 
of  law  safeguarding  the  duty-free  entry 
privilege  from  abuse  would  be  carried 
over  without  change  to  the  new  item  that 
would  be  added  to  the  tariff  schedules  by 
the  bill. 

The  committee  was  advised  by  the  De- 
partments of  Defense,  State,  and  Com- 
merce that  the  continuation  of  this  ex- 
emption is  Important  both  in  the  en- 
couragement of  people  to  serve  abroad 
and  in  contributing  to  the  morale  of  U.S. 
personnel  on  duty  outside  the  customs 
territory  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
unanimous  in  recommending  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12864, 
a  bill  to  make  permanent  the  existing 
temporary  duty-free  status  of  personal 
and  household  effects  brought  into  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  Government 
orders. 

In  1942,  Congress  enacted  legisla- 
tion— Public  Law  633,  77th  Congress — 
permitting  the  duty-free  entry  of  per- 
sonal and  household  effects  of  any  per- 
son returning^ to  the  United  States  under 
Government  orders.  Although  this  duty- 
free status  was  to  lapse  the  day  following 
the  proclamation  of  i>eace  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Congress  has  periodically  renewed 
the  duty-free  treatment  through  the 
years,  and  the  provisions  have  now  been 
in  effect  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. 

In  view  of  the  International  commit- 
ments of  the  United  States  in  aU  parts  of 
the  world,  the  reasons  for  permitting 
duty-free  entry  of  personal  and  house- 
hold effects  of  Individuals  returning  to 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  Govern- 
ment orders  still  prevail.  Appropriate 
statutory  restrictions  of  abuse  of  this 
duty-free  privilege,  are  included  in  H.R. 
12864,  and  it  is  expected  that  administra- 
tive surveillance  will  continue  to  be  exer- 
cised to  Insure  against  abuses. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
unanimously  recommended  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  it. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  make  permanent  the  existing 
duty-free  treatment  of  personal  and 
household  effects  brought  into  the  United 
States  under  Grovernment  orders." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONTINUED  SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY 
ON  CERTAIN  ELECTRODES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  12997)  to 
extend  until  July  15,  1968,  the  suspen- 
sion of  duty  on  electrodes  imported  for 
use  in  producing  aluminum,  which  was 
unanimously  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  IMr.  Mills!?  • 

The  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  12997 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
matter  appearing  In  the  effective  period 
coliuim  for  item  909.26  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  Statee  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1202, 
Item  909.25)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"7/15/66"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"7/15/68". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
hotise,  for  consumption,  after  July  16,  1966. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  pending  bill  is  to  amend  item 
909.25  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  continue,  imtil  the  close 
of  July  15,  1968,  the  existing  temporary 
suspension  of  duty  on  electrodes  im- 
ported for  use  in  producing  aluminum. 

Under  the  permanent  provision  of  the 
cariff  schedules,  electrodes  of  the  kind 
covered  by  the  bill  are  dutiable  at  12.5 
percent  ad  valorem.  However,  imder 
section  87  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  Tech- 
nical Amendments  Act  of  1965 — Public 
Law  89-241 — this  duty  was  suspended 
from  October  7,  1965,  through  July  15, 
1966.  In  commenting  on  its  reason  for 
proposing  the  inclusion  of  this  provision 
in  that  legislation,  the  committee  report 
of  the  other  body  stated — Senate  Report 
No.  530,  89th  Congress,  page  23 : 

Under  the  present  tariff  schedules  elec- 
trodes used  In  the  production  of  aluminum 
are  dutiable  at  12.5  percent.  Typically  they 
are  not  imported  but  are  manufactured  by 
the  aluminum  companies  themselves  at  the 
site  where  they  are  to  be  used  In  the  elec- 
trolysis of  alumina  Into  aluminum.  These 
electrodes,  generally  of  carbon  or  graphite, 
are  consumed  In  great  qimntltles  In  the  elec- 
trolysis process. 

The  committee's  attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  some  small  new  aluminum 
plants  do  not  yet  have  sufBclent  volume  of 
production  to  permit  efficient  production  on 
the  site  of  the  electrodes  they  need.  In 
order  to  provide  a  soiyce  for  reasonably 
priced  electrodes  for  these  companies  your 
committee  has  added  a  provision  to  the  bill 
to  permit  electrodes  to  be  Imported  duty 
free  for  use  In  the  production  of  aluminum. 
Under  the  bill,  free  entry  for  these  electrodes 
(and  no  other)  will  be  available  until  July 
15,  1966.  This  date  coincides  with  the  pro- 
vision already  in  the  law  which  permits  tem- 
porary free  entry  for  alumina  used  in  tbt 
production  of  aluminum. 

H.R.  12657,  which  has  been  favorably 
reported  to  the  House  by  the  Committee 
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on  Ways  and  Means,  would  continue  the 

preser.t  suspension  of  duty  on  the  type 
of  alumina  refeired  to  abo\  e  for  an  addi- 
tional 2-year  period,  to  the  close  of  July 
15,  1968.  In  view  of  this,  and  the  advice 
received  by  the  committee  from  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Com.mission  that  "the  considera- 
tion which  led  Congress  to  suspend  the 
duty  on  these  electrodes  still  exists."  the 
committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  2- 
year  extension  provided  in  HR  12597. 
which  was  Introduced  by  our  colleague 
on  the  Comimittee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  Honorable  Richard  Ptlton,  of  Ten- 
nessee, is  warranted,  and  unanimously 
recommends  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  WLsconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ri.se  in  support  of  H  R.  12997, 
a  bill  to  extend  until  July  15,  1968,  the 
suspension  of  duty  on  electrodes  im- 
pr).n.ed  for  use  In  the  prxluctlon  of 
aluminum.  The  present  suspension. 
which  terminates  on  July  15,  1966,  was 
enacted  by  the  Congress  last  fail. 

The.se  electrodes  are  used  m  the  elec- 
trolysis of  alumina  lnt<3  aluminum. 
They  are  generally  manufactured  by 
aluminum  companies  at  the  site  where 
the  aluminum  Is  produced.  However,  In 
order  to  insure  a  supply  at  reasonsJale 
prices  to  small  aluminum  plants  that  do 
not  have  a  sufficient  volume  of  produc- 
tion to  permit  on-site  production  of  elec- 
trodes they  need,  the  Congress  suspended 
the  duty  Since  the  reasons  for  suspend- 
ing the  duty  still  prevail,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  unanimously  rec- 
ommended extension  of  the  suspension 
of  duty  on  the  electrodes  for  a  2-year 
perlixl.  I  recommend  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.s.sed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quroum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evident'^,-,  a  quorum 
Is  not  present 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  771 

Adalf  Clancy  Ptaher 

Adams  Clark  Fogarty 

Anderson,  Clausen,  Fuqua 

Tenn  Don  H  Glalmo 

Aru-!r»wi  Cleveland  Gibbons 

O-firifH  w  Clevenger  Gilbert 

.\:2,i.-ew9.  Colmer  OllUgan 

Glenn  Conyers  Grabowskl 

A.shl-y  Corbett  Orlffln 

Ba.-  :.,<  Craley  Gurney 

P'.'rMs  Ciirtln  Hagan,  Oa. 

Beckworth  Delaney  Halleck 

BlatnlSc  Dent  Hamilton 

Bogga  Denton  Hansen,  Wa«h 

BolUng  Derwlnskl  HarT«y.  Ind. 

Bolton  Diclclnson  Hays 

Brademas  Di><gs  Henderson 

Brock  Dor:;  Herlong 

Burleaon  Dowdy  Howard 
Burton,  Calif       Duncan   Ores:      Jacobs 

Cabell  Edwards.  .Ma  Jarman 

Callan  Elf-worth  JonnlngB 

Carey  Failop.  Johnson.  Calif. 

Carter  F'arbmeir.  "ohneon.  Okla. 

C»aeT  J'Vig.aan  Kee 

Cederberg  Pliio  Keiiy 


Keogh 

Murray 

Slack 

King,  N.T. 

Nedzl 

Smith,  Calif. 

Kupfennan 

Nix 

Stalbaiim 

Lipscomb 

O'Brien 

Stanton 

Long,  La. 

O'NeUI,  Mass, 

Steed 

Love 

Pepper 

Sweeney 

McDowell 

Pike 

Thomas 

McVlcker 

PoweJl 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Uacdonald 

Purcell 

Todd 

Madden 

Qulllen 

Toll 

Mallliard 

Resnlck 

Tuck 

Mathlas 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Utt 

Matsunaga 

Rivers,  SO. 

Vanlk 

Matthews 

RobMts 

Vivian 

Miller 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Walker,  Miss. 

Moorbead 

Roetenkowakl 

Walker,  N.  Mez 

Morgan 

Roudebush 

Watklns 

Morris 

Roush 

Whalley 

Morse 

Schneebell 

WlUiams 

Morton 

Selden 

Willis 

Moss 

Sickles 

Tates 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Bikes 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU,  293 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

ANNUITIES  BASED  ON  RETIRED  OR 
RETAINER  PAY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States ;  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1444(b),  title  10,  United  States  Code.  I 
transmit  herewith  for  the  Information  of 
the  Congress  reports  on  the  administra- 
tion of  chapter  73,  "Annuities  Based  on 
Retired  or  Retainer  Pay,"  title  10.  United 
States  Code. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  Whiti  House.  May  2,  1966. 


VOTING  RIGHTS— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  432) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Last  year  I  came  before  the  Congress 
in  an  hour  of  crisis  to  recommend  new 
and  powerful  guarantees  of  the  right  to 
vote. 

Americans  faced  again  the  ancient 
questions.  -;-' 

Who  shall  take  part  in  the  process  of 
democr£u:y? 

Shall  It  be  only  those  bom  with  white 
skins? 

If  a  man's  color  should  not  be  the  sole 
criterion  for  determining  his  right  to 
vote,  how  shall  we  make  sure  that 
Negroes  are  not  denied  the  ballot? 

I  asked  the  Congress,  on  that  March 
night  in  1965,  to  strike  down  all  restric- 
tions to  voting  in  sill  elections — Federal. 
State,  and  local — which  have  been  used 
to  deny  Negroes  the  right  to  vote. 

Less  than  5  months  after  I  spoke,  the 
Congress  perfected  and  passed  our  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965. ' 


I  said  then  that  the  challenge  of  voting 
discrimination  had  been  nothing  less 
than  a  test  of  our  faith  in  democracy. 
Congress  met  that  test.  The  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  reaffirmed  the  equality 
of  man  and  government  by  all  the  people. 

The  fruits  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
and  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  are 
already  impressively  apparent. 

Discrimination  in  places  of  public  ac- 
commodation— perhaps  the  most  unbear- 
able insult  to  Negro  citizens — has  been 
made  unlawful.  The  mandate  of  that 
law  has  spreaul  faster  and  more  effec- 
tively than  its  most  optimistic  supporters 
believed  possible. 

Discrimination  In  employment  is  now 
illegal.  Opportunities  closed  to  Negroes 
in  the  past  have  begun  to  open. 

The  discriminatory  use  of  Federal 
funds  has  been  prohibited.  The  effect 
of  that  prohibition — strengthened  by 
new  Federal  procedures — Is  now  being 
felt  In  schools,  hospitals,  welfare  pro- 
grams and  In  many  other  areas  once 
blighted  by  racial  bias. 

The  Community  Relations  Service  has 
helped  to  bring  new  understanding  to 
areas  where  community  tensions  have 
threatened  to  disrupt  peaceful  progress. 
Now  that  the  Service  has  been  integrated 
with  other  civil  rights  facilities  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  is  being  en- 
larged, we  expect  it  to  be  even  more 
effective. 

In  the  five  States  where  voter  discrim- 
ination was  once  most  severe,  Negro 
registration  has  increased  by  50  percent. 
Voter  registration  by  local  officials  and 
Federal  examiners  appointed  under  the 
act  has  exceeded  330,000. 

At  the  time  of  the  1964  national  elec- 
tion, less  than  25  percent  of  the  Negro 
citizens  of  voting  age  in  those  five  States 
were  registered  to  vote.  We  expect  that 
by  the  time  of  the  next  elections  in  these 
States  the  figure  will  reach  50  percent. 
It  Is  already  over  40  percent. 

This  achievement  serves  to  renew  our 
faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  a  gov- 
errunent  in  which  all  freemen  can  par- 
ticipate. It  strengthens  our  resolve  to 
extend  the  franchise  to  all  who  are 
eUgible. 

For  a  democracy  cannot  be  fully  real- 
ized, when  in  these  five  States  more  than 
a  million  eligible  Negroes  remain  unreg- 
istered. The  challenge  to  them — and 
to  those  in  government  and  private  life 
who  labor  with  them  for  their  just  share 
in  the  electoral  process — is  as  critically 
Important  as  the  legislative  need  to  enact 
today's  civil  rights  laws.  The  statutes 
now  on  the  books  have  given  Negro 
Americans  the  key  to  freedom.  Now  it 
must  be  used. 

I 

Once  more  this  year  I  am  asking  the 
Congress  to  Join  in  an  attack  on  the  dis- 
crimination that  still  afflicts  our  land. 

Four  times  in  9  years  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  have  labored  through 
days  and  riights — through  weeks  and 
montlas — toward  the  passage  of  civil 
rights  legislation. 

I  was  part  of  each  of  those  efforts.  I 
know  the  fatigue  and  the  triumph  that 
accompanied  them.  Thus  I  do  not  ask 
for  new  laws  lightly. 
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Yet  discriminatory  racial  practices 
still  exist  in  many  American  communi- 
ties. They  deny  the  Negro  his  rights 
as  a  citizen.    They  must  be  ended. 

I  ask  the  Congress — 

First.  To  reform  our  Federal  criminal 
statutes  to  provide  Negroes  and  all  who 
labor  or  speak  for  racial  justice  the  pro- 
tection of  stronger  and  more  effective 
criminal  laws  against  interference  with 
the  exercise  of  long  established  rights. 

Second.  To  establish  detailed  proce- 
dures of  jury  selection  in  Federal  courts 
so  that  discrimination  may  be  banished — 
and  to  create  forceful  guarantees  that 
State  court  juries  also  will  be  selected 
without  discrimination  of  any  kind. 

Third.  To  broaden  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's authority  to  bring  suit  for  the  de- 
segregation of  schools  and  public  facili- 
ties— enabling  him  to  commit  the  Gov- 
ernment's legal  resources  where  they  are 
most  critically  needed. 

Fourth.  To  declare  a  national  policy 
against  racial  discrimination  in  the  sale 
or  rental  of  housing,  and  to  create  ef- 
fective remedies  against  that  discrimina- 
tion in  every  part  of  America. 
II 

Perhaps  the  most  evident  .threat  to 
civil  rights  in  1966  is  the  danger  that 
receiitly  secured  rights  may  be  violently 
denied  by  a  relatively  few  racial  fanatics. 

Citizens  who  honor  the  law  and  who 
tolerate  orderly  change — a  majority  in 
every  part  of  the  coimtry — have  been 
shocked  by  attacks  on  innocent  men  and 
women  who  sought  no  more  than  jus- 
tice for  aU  Americans. 

The  effect  of  that  violence  extends  far 
beyond  individual  victims.  Every  as- 
sault or  murder  that  goes  unpunished 
reinforces  the  legacy  of  violence — the 
knowledge  that  it  is  dangerous  for  a 
Negro  to  assert  his  rights,  or  even  for 
others  to  stand  up  for  those  rights. 

Our  federal  system  assumes  that  local 
law  enforcement  will  extend  protection 
to  all.  Yet  the  speed  with  which  the  fa- 
natics strike  has  made  the  work  of  pre- 
vention extremely  difficult — even  for 
zealous  local  police  authorities.  In  some 
areas,  local  authorities  have  been  slow 
or  even  imwilling  to  act  against  the  most 
brazen  violence. 

So  it  is  that  new  measures  are  essen- 
tial If  rights  guaranteed  by  the  U.S. 
Constitution  to  every  citizen  sure  to  be 
protected. 

Laws  enacted  a  century  ago  to  contain 
racial  terror  and  Klan  violence  are  now 
clearly  Inadequate.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  statutes  requires  proof 
not  simply  of  an  act  violating  a  person's 
civil  rights.  It  also  requires  the  often- 
difficult  showing  of  specific  intent  to  do 
so  and  proof  of  a  conspiracy. 

Further,  no  matter  how  brutal  the 
crime  and  no  matter  what  the  motive  of 
the  criminal,  it  is  possible  that  the  courts 
will  conclude  that  some  degree  of  in- 
volvement by  local  officials  may  well  be 
required  by  these  smcient  statutes. 

And,  finally,  though  offenses  may 
range  from  threats  to  murders,  only  a 
single  set  of  penalties  is  provided,  and 
those  may  be  inadequate  to  suit  the 
gravity  of  the  crime. 

Law  enforcement  authority  so  restrict- 
ed cannot  be  effective.    And  If  that  au- 


thority is  lackiiig,  so  is  justice.  What 
gain  Is  there  for  either  conscience  or 
coimtry  if  we  proudly  affirm  human 
rights  and  then  permit  those  rights  to  be 
swept  aside  by  lawless  fanatics? 

Accordingly,  today  I  propose  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  make  our  au- 
thority against  civil  rights  violence  clear 
and  sure.  The  legislation  I  offer  is  de- 
signed to  prohibit  any  interference  with 
the  exercise  of  fimdamental  rights  by 
threats  or  force,  by  any  person — whether 
as  an  individual  or  in  a  group  and  wheth- 
er privately  or  officially.  . 

The  measure  eniunerates  these  rights, 
including  voting,  education,  housing, 
employment,  jury  service,  and  travel. 
And  it  provides  for  graduated  penalties, 
permitting  our  courts  to  make  appro- 
priate responses  to  differing  degrees  of 
Interference  or  intimidation. 

P\irther,  we  shall  ask  for  an  expansion 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
specifically  to  permit  It  to  increase  its 
effective  role  in  the  enforcement  of  civil 
rights  laws. 

At  times  in  the  recent  past,  as  many 
as  one-third  of  the  Bureau's  agents  have 
been  assigned  to  the  investigation  of  civil 
rights  matters.  The  number  of  civil 
rights  complaints  the  Bureau  investigat- 
ed in  the  last  fiscal  year  was  143  percent 
more  than  the  figure  for  1961.  These 
responsibilities  place  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  Bureau's  field  staff. 

On  the  advice  of  Attorney  General 
Katzenbach  and  FBI  Director  Hoover,  I 
recommend  that  Congress  authorize  an 
appropriation  providing  for  another  100 
FBI  agents  and  additional  supporting 
personnel — to  strengthen  our  capacity  to 
deal  with  civil  rights  crimes. 

In  every  city  and  town  and  rural  com- 
mimlty.  law-abiding  men  and  women 
must  look  for  protection  primarily  to 
improved  local  law  enforcement.  But 
the  Federal  Government  has  Its  respon- 
sibilities to  see  that  Federal  rights  are 
secured  and  their  transgressors  brought 
to  justice. 

We  shall  meet  these  responsibilities, 
m 

The  fabric  of  law  enforcement  extends 
from  the  police  patrol  to  trial  and  cor- 
rection. Racial  discrimination  in  any 
part  of  this  fabric  can  spoil  the  rest. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  improve  our  in- 
vestigative resources.  It  is  necessary 
that  we  strengthen  Federal  authority 
against  interference  with  basic  rights  and 
impose  meaningful  sanctions  on  those 
who  violate  them. 

Yet  if  we  go  only  this  far — and  permit 
racial  discrimination  to  corrupt  the 
selection  on  juries — we  shall  leave  at  the 
center  of  our  legal  system  a  potential 
for  Injustice  that  mocks  our  hopes  for  a 
great  and  just  society. 

Trial  by  a  freely  selected  jury  of  one's 
peers  is  not  a  new  right.  It  has  its  roots 
in  the  Magna  Carta.  Blackstone  de- 
scribed it  as  the  "grand  bulwark"  of 
man's  liberties. 

Yet  we  have  been  reminded  In  recent 
months  that  in  many  areas  the  exclu- 
sion of  minority  groups  from  jury  serv- 
ice remains  systematic  and  complete. 

Denying  jiury  service  to  any  group 
deprives  it  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
precious  privileges  and  duties  of  free- 


men. It  is  not  only  the  excluded  group 
wliich  suffers.  Courts  are  denied  the 
justice  that  flows  from  impartial  juries 
selected  from  a  cross  section  of  the  com- 
munity. The  people's  confidence  in  jus- 
tice Is  eroded. 

Jury  discrimination  takes  many  forms, 
open  and  subtle,  intentional  and  inad- 
vertent. 

Many  jury  officials  may  compile  their 
basic  list  of  potential  jurors  from  mem- 
bership lists,  clubs,  and  civic  organiza- 
tions that  tend  to  exclude  minority 
groups. 

Some  State  laws  require  jury  officials 
to  make  highly  subjective  Judgments  of 
a  juror's  "integrity,  good  character,  and 
sound  judgment." 

Even  when  the  list  of  qualified  Jurors 
has  been  fairly  compiled,  officials  in 
many  areas  are  still  free  to  exclude  a 
particular  class  of  citizens  arbitrarily 
when  they  make  assignments  to  particu- 
lar juries, 

'  None  of  today's  civU  rights  laws  gives 
sufficient  protection  against  these  prac- 
tices. 

An  1875  statute  makes  it  a  Federal 
crime  for  officials  in  either  Federal  or 
State  courts  to  exclude  Jurors  because 
of  their  race.  But  criminal  sanctions 
operate  only  upon  individuals — not  upon 
an  entire  system. 

What  is  required  is  not  the  pimish- 
ment  of  individuals.  It  is  the  restoration 
of  integrity  in  the  system  Itself. 

The  time  lias  come  for  new  legisla- 
tion redeeming  the  promise  made  to 
every  American:  a  fair  trial  by  a  jury  of 
his  peers, 

I  recommend  legislation  stating  ex- 
plicitly for  all  our  courts  that  the  right 
to  serve  on  grand  or  petit  Juries  shall 
not  be  denied  on  the  basis  of  race  or 
color,  religion,  sex,  riational  origin,  or 
economic  status. 

For  Federal  courts,  the  legislation  will 
carefully  prescribe  each  step  of  the  Jury 
selection  process. 

In  State  courts,  the  Attorney  General 
and  private  citizens  will  be  empowered 
to  sue  wherever  discrimination  in  Jury 
selection  exists.  Federal  courts  will  have 
broad  authority  to  grant  relief, 
rv 

Ten  years  after  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  declared  racial  segre- 
gation in  public  schools  to  be  imconsti- 
tutlonal,  the  Congress  foimd  it  necessary 
to  give  new  force  to  the  Court's  decision. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  provided 
that  all  programs  recelvlrig  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance — including  public  edu- 
cation— must  be  administered  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis.  The  act  called  for 
withdrawal  of  funds  where  discrimina- 
tion remained.  It  also  gave  the  Attor- 
ney General  authority  to  file  and  inter- 
vene in  suits  to  desegregate  schools. 

Enforcement  of  the  1964  act  has 
brought  more  progrress  in  real  integra- 
tion in  1  year  than  in  all  the  preceding- 
9  years. 

While  there  are  still  far  too  few  Negro 
children  in  desegregated  classrooms,  the 
number  has  multiplied  several  times.  It 
must  and  will  grow  substantially  sigaln 
in  the  fall. 

In  providing  financial  assistance,  this 
administration  has  insisted  on  an  end 
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to  discrimination.  But  whether  or  not 
our  a.ssistance  Is  accepted,  the  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution  must  still  be 
mer  Segregated  schools  are  still  Ille- 
gal. The  law  of  the  land  must  be  smd 
will  be  upheld. 

Thus  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
insisted,  in  more  than  40  school  suits 
under  the  1964  act.  that  whether  or  not 
school  boards  receive  financial  assist- 
ance, desegregation  must  proceed. 

Despite  marked  gains  of  the  last  2 
years,  the  fact  remains  that  today — 12 
years  after  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion on  segregation  in  schools — only  1 
in  13  Negro  schoolchildren  in  the  South 
attends  classes  with  white  children. 

Two  amendments  to  the  1964  act  are 
needed  to  strenijthen  the  campaign 
against  racial  discrimination  in  the 
schools. 

One  would  enlarge  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's initiative  under  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

That  act  authorized  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  file  suits  to  help  communities 
where  severe  local  pressure  and  the  pov- 
erty of  aggrieved  citizens  made  private 
suits  impossible  Ye:  th  s  authorization 
was  qualified  by  the  requirement  that 
the  Att<orney  Genera!  first  receive  a  com- 
plaint from  a  parent  unable  to  sue  on 
h.i.s  own  before  the  G  nernment's  legal 
resources  could  be  brought  to  bear. 

Although  the  Attorney  General  can 
move  di:ect:y  against  discrimination  in 
votini.:.  in  emplos-ment,  or  in  public  ac- 
ccinmjdatiuns.  with  respect  tc 
discr;niinati  )n  he  must  f^rst  receive  a 
complaint  before  ;\c'i:ig  In  commimi- 
ties  where  the  atmosphere  of  intimida- 
tion and  Ignorance  of  the  law's  protec- 
tion is  most  severe,  the  filing  of  a 
complaint  is  most  unlikely 

Thus,  where  the  need  of  the  Attorney 
General's  intervention  is  tlie  greatest,  his 
help.  Is  least  likely  to  become  available. 

Accordingly,  I  propose  that  the  act  be 
amended  to  allow  the  Attorney  General 
to  f\le  suit  directly,  without  waiting  for 
a  c  'mplalnt,  against  discrimination  in 
public  schools  or  public  facilities. 

The  second  amendment  would  give  the 
Attorney  General  the  tools  to  deal  with 
Interference  agam.st  voluntary  school  de- 
segregation— the  same  tools  that  he  now 
has  when  school  desegregation  comes 
under  a  court  order. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960  included 
provisions  to  protect  court-ordered  de- 
segregation from  interference.  These 
provisions  were  reasonably  adequate 
when  the  desegregation  of  difficult  areas 
was  begun  under  court  order. 

But  today,  principally  because  of  wide 
acceptance  of  the  OfTice  of  Education's 
desegregation  standards,  many  school 
districts  are  desegregating  for  the  first 
time  wiih.iut  the  direct  compulsion  of 
court  orders 

This  is  a  hopeful  sign — and  one  that 
imposes  a  new  obligation  on  the  Govern- 
ment. We  must  provide  adequate  assur- 
ances against  interference  to  parents  and 
children  eager  to  desegregate  schools, 
and  to  people  siding  with  and  encourag- 
ing them  in  the  exercise  of  their  r4ghts. 

The  criminal  legislation  I  have  already 
described  dealing  with  Intimidation 
would  apply  to  any  violent  obstruction  of 


school  desegregation.  But  I  also  recom- 
mend civil  Injunctive  procedures  against 
violence,  threats  of  violence,  or  any  other 
Interference  with  school  desegregation. 

V 

The  day  has  long  since  passed  when 
problems  of  race  in  America  could  be 
Identified  with  only  one  section  of  the 
country.  The  social  and  economic  toU 
exacted  by  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment, for  example,  is  felt  in  all  sections 

The  Federal  Government  has  worked 
strenuously  to  bring  leadership  to  a  na- 
tional effort  against  such  discrimination 
through  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportimity,  plans 
for  progress  with  industry,  and  establish- 
ment of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  under  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

Other  specific  legislative  steps  can  now 
be  taken  to  bolster  this  effort.  The  first 
year's  experience  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  suggests 
that  it  should  be  endowed  with  enforce- 
ment power  and  that  its  coverage  should 
be  broadened. 

Proposals  focusing  on  these  purposes 
are  already  before  the  Congress.  1  urge 
that  these  needs  be  given  the  fullest 
legislative  consideration,  and  that  the 
Senate  complete^cUon  on  the  bill  passed 
by  the  Hous^^t  Representatives  yester- 
day.       ^  \ 

Freedom  from  discrimination  is  not 
eripdgh.  There  must  be  freedom  from 
le  disadvantage  that  200  years  of  dis- 
crimination helped  create.  There  must 
be  freedom  of  opportunity,  freedom  to 
work. 

We  look  to  those  at  the  White  House 
Civil  Rights  Conference  this  June  and 
to  private  employers  across  America  to 
help  us  find  new  ways  to  match  the  Na- 
tion's promise  of  civil  rights  by  the  fact 
of  civil  results — in  full  and  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity. 

VI 

We  undertake  to  expand  and  reform 
the  civil  rights  laws  this  year  with  the 
clear  understanding  that  legal  reforms 
can  be  counted  only  a  small  part  of  a 
national  program  for  the  Negro  Amer- 
ican. ., 

We  know  that  the  more  important 
challenges  of  racial  inequality  today  are 
emphatically  natlonsd. 

Negro  ghettos  indict  our  cities  North 
and  South,  from  coast  to  coast.  Hope 
of  cutting  back  the  severe  imemploy- 
ment  rate  among  Negroes  is  tied  directly 
to  the  expansion  of  our  national  econ- 
omy. And  the  ultimate  need  in  human 
terms — of  a  more  generous  idea  of  broth- 
erhood and  a  more  responsible  concep- 
tion of  equality — are  part  of  the  unfin- 
ished business  in  every  State. 

The  time  has  passed  when  we  could 
realistically  deal  effectively  with  racial 
problems  by  the  passage  of  what  could 
be  strictly  defined  as  civil  rights  laws. 

In  fact  the  most  disturbing  current 
measures  of  the  impact  of  discrimination 
are  economic  facts  that  cover  the  entire 
Nation : 

Nonwhite  Americans  constitute  only 
11  percent  of  the  national  labor  force, 
but  they  make  up  20  percent  of  the  un- 
employed.   They  take  home  Jess  than  7 


percent  of  the  total  personal  income  of 
all  Americans. 

One-fifth  of  the  entire  population  lives 
in  poverty.  One-half  of  nonwhite  Amer- 
icans live  in  poverty. 

In  junior  high  schools  across  the  coun- 
try, 12  percent  of  white  children  are  in 
school  grades  below  their  age  level — 
compared  to  30  percent  of  Negro  chil- 
dren. 

Poor  housing,  unemployment,  and  pov- 
erty, while  they  affect  racial  minorities 
particularly,  will  not  be  defeated  by  new 
civil  rights  laws.  Thus,  the  programs 
that  Congress  has  adopted  go  far  beyond 
the  vindication  of  civil  rights. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  will  enrich  the  quality 
of  our  public  schools. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1965  will  provide 
part  of  the  decent  low-  and  middle-in- 
come housing  our  cities  desperately  need. 
Beyond  this,  adoption  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  Act  this  year  will  launch  a 
major  attack  on  the  blight  of  urban 
ghettos. 

Amendments  to  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  adopted  In 
1965  will  help  unskilled  Negroes,  as  well 
as  whites,  prepare  for  a  role  in  the  econ- 
omies of  today  and  tomorrow. 

The  Economic  Opportimity  Act  of 
1965 — the  Antipoverty  Act — is  reaching 
out  with  new  hope  for  the  disadvan- 
taged— for  those  preschool  children, 
teenagers,  and  older  men  and  women 
who  have  never  before  had  cause  to  hope. 

We  do  not  call  any  of  these  civil  rights 
pr6grams.  Nevertheless,  they  are  cru- 
cial, and  perhaps  decisive  elements  In 
the  Negro  American's  long  struggle  for  a 
fair  chance  in  life. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  problems  we 
are  struggling  with  form  a  complicated 
chain  of  discrimination  and  lost  oppor- 
tunities. Employment  Is  often  depend- 
ent on  education,  education  on  neigh- 
borhood schools  and  housing,  housing  on 
income,  and  income  on  employment.  We 
have  learned  by  now  the  folly  of  looking 
for  any  single  crucial  link  in  the  chain 
that  binds  the  ghetto. 

All  the  links — poverty,  lack  of  educa- 
tion, underemployment,  and  now  dis- 
crimination in  housing — must  be  at- 
tacked together.  If  we  are  to  include  the 
Negro  in  our  society,  we  must  do  more 
than  give  him  the  education  he  needs  to 
obtain  a  job  and  a  fair  chance  for  useful 
work. 

We  must  give  the  Negro  the  right  to 
live  in  freedom  among  his  fellow  Amer- 
Icsms. 

I  ask  the  Congress  to  enact  the  first 
effective  Federal  law  against  discrimi- 
nation In  the  sale  and  rental  of  housing. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to 
declare  resoundingly  that  discrimination 
In  housing  and  all  the  evils  It  breeds  are 
a  denial  of  justice  and  a  threat  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  growing  urban  areas. 

The  time  has  come  to  combat  unrea- 
soning restrictions  on  any  family's  free- 
dom to  live  in  the  home  and  the  neigh- 
borhood of  its  choice. 

This  year  marks  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  first  statute  enacted  by 
the  Congress  in  an  attempt  to  deal  with 
discrimination  In  housing.    It  reads: 

All  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
the  same  right,  In  every  State  and  territory. 
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as  Is  enjoyed  by  white  citizens  thereof  to  In- 
herit, purchase,  lease,  seU.  hold,  and  convey 
real  and  personal  property. 

For  100  years  this  law  has  reflected  an 
ideal  favoring  equality  of  housing  oppor- 
tunity. Acting  under  this  statute  and 
the  14th  amendment,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  invalidated  State  and  local  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  houses  to  Negroes. 
It  has  prohibited  the  enforcement  of 
racially  restrictive  covenants.  It  has 
struck  down  State  legislation  imposing 
undue  burdens  upon  minority  groups 
with  respect  to  real  estate  transactions. 

There  is  nothing  novel  about  the  con- 
gressional concern  with  housing  that  I 
now  ask  you  to  expand.  Programs  en- 
acted by  Congress  have,  for  more  than 
three  decades,  stimulated  the  develop- 
ment of  private  housing,  and  directly  fi- 
nanced hundreds  of  thousands  of  public 
housing  units. 

The  historic  Housing  Act  of  1949  pro- 
claimed a  national  goal  for  the  first  time : 
"A  decent  home  and  suitable  living  en- 
vlrormient  for  every  American  family." 

The  great  boom  in  housing  construc- 
tion since  the  Second  World  War  is,  in 
large  part,  attributable  to  congressional 
action  to  carry  out  this  objective. 

Yet  not  enough  has  been  done  to  guar- 
antee that  aU  Americans  shall  benefit 
from  the  expanding  housing  market  Con- 
gress has  made  possible. 

Executive  Order  No.  11063.  signed  by 
President  Kennedy  on  November  20. 
1962.  prohibited  housing  discrimination 
where  Federal  Housing  Administration 
and  'Veterans'  Administration  insurance 
programs  are  Involved.  That  Executive 
order  clearly  expressed  the  commitment 
of  the  executive  branch  to  the  battle 
against  housing  discrimination. 

But  that  order,  and  all  the  amend- 
ments that  could  validly  be  added  to  It, 
are  inevitably  restricted  to  those  ele- 
ments of  the  housing  problem  which  are 
under  direct  executive  authority. 

Our  responsibility  is  to  deal  with  dis- 
crimination directly  at  the  point  of  sale 
or  refusal,  as  well  as  Indirectly  through 
financing.  Our  need  Is  to  reach  discrim- 
ination practiced  by  financial  institu- 
tions opeiating  outside  the  FHA  and  VA 
insurance  programs,  and  not  otherwise 
regulated  by  the  Government. 

Our  task  Is  to  end  discrimination  in 
all  housing,  old  and  new— not  simply  in 
the  new  housing  covered  by  the  Execu- 
tive order. 

I  propose  legislation  that  is  constitu- 
tional In  design,  comprehensive  In  scope 
and  firm  In  enforcement.  It  will  cover 
the  sale,  rental,  and  financing  of  all 
dwelling  units.  It  will  prohibit  discrim- 
ination, on  either  racial  or  religious 
grounds,  by  owners,  brokers,  and  lending 
corporations  in  their  housing  commit- 
ments. 

Under  this  legislation,  private  Individ- 
uals could  sue  in  either  State  or  Federal 
courts  to  block  discrimination. 

The  Attorney  General  would  be  em- 
powered to  sue  directly  for  appropriate 
relief,  wherever  he  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  a  pattern  of  dis- 
crimination exists.  V 

The  legislation  would  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  make  factual  studies,  and  to  give  tech- 


nical assistance  to  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Service  and  all  other  public  and 
private  organizations  working  to  elimi- 
nate discriminatory  housing  patterns. 

The  bill  I  am  submitting  to  the  Con- 
gress this  year  would  leave  In  effect  the 
many  State  laws  that  have  preceded  the 
Federal  Goverrmient  in  the  field  of  fair 
housing.  We  would  hope  to  enact  a  law 
that  will  not  only  open  the  fight  against 
discrimination  where  there  are  no  State 
laws  against  it,  but  also  strengthen  the 
enforcement  efforts  of  States  which  have 
fair  housing  programs  now  . 

The  ghettos  of  our  major  cities — North 
and  South,  from  coast  to  coast — repre- 
sent fully  as  severe  a  denial  of  freedom 
and  the  fruits  of  American  citizenship 
as  more  obvious  Injustices.  As  long  as 
the  color  of  a  man's  skin  determines  his 
choice  of  housing,  no  investment  in  the 
physical  rebuilding  of  our  cities  will  free 
the  men  and  women  living  there. 

The  fair  housing  law  I  propose  this 
year  is  an  essential  part  of  our  attempt 
to  rejuvenate  and  liberate  America's 
growing  urban  areas — and  more  impor- 
tantly, to  expand  the  liberty  of  all  the 
people  living  in  them, 

A   nation   that   aspires   to   greatness 
cannot  be  a  divided  nation— with  whites 
and  Negroes  entrenched  t)ehind  barriers 
of  mutual  suspicion  and  fear. 
It  cannot  tolerate — 
Overcrowded  ghetto  schools,  producing 
new  thousands  of  ill-trained  citizens  for 
•whom  the  whole  community  must   be 
responsible. 

Rising  health  hazards  and  crime  rates 
in  the  ghettos'  ugly  streets  and  homes. 

The  failure  of  expensive  social  pro- 
grams, such  as  urban  renewal,  where 
there  is  no  way  out  and  up  for  Negro 
residents. 

The  truly  Insufferable  cost  of  impris- 
oning the  Negro  in  the  slums  is  borne  by 
oiu-  national  conscience. 

When  we  restrict  the  Negro's  freedom, 
inescapably  we  restrict  a  part  of  our  own! 
Negro  Americans  comprise  22  percent 
of  the  enlisted  men  in  our  Army  combat 
units  in  Vietnam — and  22  percent  of 
those  who  have  lost  their  lives  In  battle 
there.  We  fall  victim  to  a  profoimd 
hypocrisy  when  we  say  that  they  cannot 
buy  or  rent  dweUings  among  clUzens  they 
fight  to  save. 

vn 
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making  that  effort  now.  They  know  that 
the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  follow 
Inevitably  from  the  achievement  of  civil 
rights  and  economic  opportunity 

They  know  that  an  obligation  lies 
before  them,  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  improved  education  and  training 
that  IS  now  becoming  available  to  them— 
In  the  public  schools,  in  vocational  train- 
ing, in  the  universities. 

They  know  that  it  Is  their  task  to  lead 
others  in  the  quest  for  achievement  and 
social  justice— to  inspire  them  with  con- 
fidence, with  perseverance,  with  the  mu- 
tual forbearance  on  which  our  democ- 
racy depends. 

vin 
We  are  engaged  in  a  great  adventure- 
as  great  as  that  of  the  last  century,  when 
our  fathers  marched  to  the  western 
frontier.  Our  frontier  today  is  of  human 
beings,  not  of  land. 

If  we  are  able  to  open  that  frontier  to 
free  each  child  to  become  the  best  that 
is  in  him  to  become,  our  reward— both 
spiritual  and  material— will  exceed  any 
that  we  gained  a  centmy  ago  through 
territorial  expansion. 

Whether  we  shall  succeed  is  an  issue 

that  rests  in  the  heart  of  every  American. 

It  rests  in  the  determination  of  Negro 

Americans  to  use  the  opportunities  for 

orderiy  progress  that  are  now  becoming— 

at  last— a  reality  in  their  Uves.    It  rests 

in  our  common  willingness  to  expand 

those  opportunities  In  the  years  ahead. 

That  issue  can  and  will  be  decided  In 

only  one  way.    For  we  have  not  come 

this  far  to  faU  within  sight  of  our  goal. 

.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  April  28.  1966. 
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No  civil  rights  act,  however  historic 
will  be  final.  We  would  look  in  vain  for 
one  definitive  solution  to  an  Injustice  as 
old  as  the  Nation  itself— an  injustice  that 
leaves  no  section  of  the  country  and  no 
level  of  American  life  unstained.  This 
administration  has  pledged  that  as  long 
as  racial  discrimination  denies  opportu- 
nity and  equal  rights  in  America,  we  will 
honor  our  constitutional  and  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  restore  the  balance  of 
justice. 

Yet  no  amount  of  legislation,  no  degree 
of  conmiitment  on  the  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Government,  can  by  Itself  bring 
equal  opportunity  and  achievement  to 
Negro  Americans.  It  must  be  joined  by 
a  massive  effort  on  the  part  of  the  States 
and  local  governments,  of  Industry,  and 
of  all  citizens,  white  and  Negro. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Negro  Amer- 
icans in  every  part  of  the  country  are 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  heartily  endorse  the  legisla- 
tion recommended  by  the  President  to 
eliminate  discrimination  In  resldenUal 
housing  on  account  of  race,  color.  reU- 
gion,  or  national  origin. 

I  believe  that  this  kind  of  discrimina- 
tion, no  less  than  discrimination  in  edu- 
cation, in  employment,  or  in  public  ac- 
commodations. Is  profoundly  inconsist- 
ent with  the  American  Ideal  of  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  of  our  citizens.  The 
time  has  come,  I  believe,  to  recognize 
that  the  right  of  a  person  to  obtain  hous- 
ing without  discrimination  must  prevail. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  the  dep- 
rivation of  opportimity  suffered  by  Ne- 
groes and  by  other  groups  in  this  country 
is  not  the  result  of  any  single  discrimina- 
tory pracUce.  Rather,  It  is  the  result  of 
a  number  of  discriminatory  practices 
which  reinforce  each  other  and  perpetu- 
ate the  cycle  of  deprivation.  In  order  to 
correct  the  situation.  It  is  therefore  nec- 
essary to  move  on  a  number  of  fronts 
simultaneously. 
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For  instance,  equal  opportunity  In  em- 
ployment cannot  be  fully  realized  if  there 
is  not  also  equal  opportunity  in  educa- 
tion. As  long  as  the  ideal  or  the  neigh- 
borhood school  prevails  equal  opportu- 
nity in  education  is  likely  to  depend  on 
elimination  of  discriminatory  practices 
in  residential  housint;.  Tlie  President's 
proposal  for  a  F^;r  Housing  Act  thus  is 
a  valuable  reinforcement  of  the  purposes 
expressed  in  all  legislation  that  strikes 
against  discrimination  on  grounds  of 
race,  religion,  or  national  origin.      c 

This  legislation  would  also  have  >  the 
advantage  of  stabiliziiig  property  values 
and  of  discouraging  unscrupulous  spec- 
ulatijn  in  the  real  estate  field.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  so-called  blockbusting 
tactics  which  are  designed  to  convince 
white  property  owners  that  their  neigh- 
borhoods will  soon  be  filled  with  Negroes 
to  frighten  them  into  selling  their  homes 
at  a  loss  and  moving  elsewhere  while 
their  houses  are  resold  to  Negroes  at 
great  profit  Pair  housing  legislation 
would  discourage  .such  tactics  by  making 
it  clear  to  everyone  that  from  a  racial 
point  of  view,  all  neighborhoods  are  to 
stand  on  an  equal  footing. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  racial  and 
religious  prejudices  depend  upon  the 
absence  of  sufiBcient  contact  between 
different  racial  and  religious  groups.  In 
their  mutual  isolation,  .such  groups  are 
likely  to  entertain  false  or  distorted  Ideas 
about  one  another.  By  helping  to  break 
down  the  barriers  of  isolation  that  per- 
petuate this  sort  of  ignorance,  a  Fair 
Housing  Act  such  as  the  President  has 
propcxsed  would  be  a  significant  step  to- 
ward improving  the  moral  atmosphere  of 
our  society. 


TITLE  n.  STATE  JURIES — DIS- 
CLOSURE OF  E\'1DENCE 

Mr  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
raark.s  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  v  Uo  no  objection 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1966  and  urge  its  prompt  enactment.  I 
will  address  myself  briefly  today  to  a  key 
provision  of  title  n  of  the  bill,  which 
deals  with  the  disclosure  of  evidence 
where  it  is  alleged  in  a  Federal  or  State 
court  proceeding  that  State  court  jury 
ofiacials  are  engaged  In  unconstitutional 
discrimination  in  selecting  persons  for 
jury  service. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  con- 
fronting a  litigant  who  seeks  to  prove 
unconstitutional  discrimination  in  the 
selection  of  jurors  in  State  courts  Is  to 
bring  before  the  court  the  relevant  rec- 
ords and  information  which  are  neces- 
sary to  a  fair  decision  of  the  issue  This 
problem  arises  in  both  civil,  criminal,  and 
collateral  proceedings.  When  the  issue 
arises  in  a  State  court,  there  may  be  no 
legal  mechanisms  available  to  com^pel 
disclosure  of  the  methods  and  procedures 
followed  by  the  State  jury  officials  in 
selecting  jurors,  determining  qualifica- 
tions, summoning  jurors  and  the  like. 


When  the  Issue  of  State  court  jury 
discrimination  arises  in  a  Federal  court 
proceeding,  the  problem  may  be  less  seri- 
ous because  of  the  broad  and  flexible  dis- 
covery procedures  available  to  litigants. 
But  even  when  State  jury  selection  Is 
challenged  In  the  Federal  courts,  the 
complex  nature  of  the  problem  creates 
a  need  for  a  special  discovery  mechanism, 
"under  title  n,  upon  the  filing  of  an 
allegation  of  discrimination  in  the  jury 
selection  process,  the  State  is  required  to 
produce  a  sworn  written  statement  de- 
scribing in  detail  the  sources  of  names 
of  potential  jurors,  the  manner  in  which 
qualifications,  exclusions,  exemptloris, 
and  excuses  are  determined,  and  other 
specified  jury  selection  procedures.  Tills 
written  statement  constitutes  evidence 
on  the  Issue  of  discrimination.  It  would 
not  Impose  an  undue  burden  on  State 
jury  officials  since  often  the  same  written 
statement  could  form  the  essential  basis 
for  the  data  to  be  submitted  in  different 
cases  over  a  period  of  time. 

After  the  statement  Is  filed,  the  party 
alleging  discrimination  Is  allowed  to 
cross-examine  the  jury  officials  and  ad- 
duce any  other  available  evidence  In  sup- 
port of  his  challenge.  If  It  then  appears 
that  there  Is  some  evidence  of  discrimi- 
nation, the  jury  officials  are  required  to 
disclose  any  additional  relevant  records 
and  papers  which  would  otherwise  not 
be  available  for  ptibllc  Inspection  under 
State  law.  At  that  point,  the  court  is  to 
determine  whether  there  is  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  discrimination  has 
occurred.  If  so,  It  becomes  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  appropriate  State  or  local 
officials  to  produce  additional  evidence 
showing  that  unlawful  discrimination  did 
not  occur. 

Under  this  procedure  there  will  be  no 
undue  obstacle  to  proof  of  discrimina- 
tion, nor  will  the  State  be  unduly  bur- 
dened in  disclosing  Information, 

The  disclosure  provision  I  have  de- 
scribed has  been  carefully  drafted  to  deal 
with  a  pressing  problem  fairly  and  effec- 
tively. It  meets  and  solves  the  most  sig- 
nificant problem  in  judicial  proceedings 
involving  jury  discrimination  allega- 
tions— the  lack  of  full  and  complete  de- 
velopment of  information  available  to 
the  State  jury  officials  upon  which  the 
courts  may  decide  whether  such  discrimi- 
nation has  occurred. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  UNFIT  CURRENCY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  blU 
(HJl.  5305)  to  authorize  revised  proce- 
dures for  the  destruction  of  unfit  Federal 
Reserve  notes,  and  for  other  purpoees, 
with  a  committee  Eonendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  ., 

Hit.  S30S 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  RepreaentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  The  first  sentence  of  section  334 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12  VS.C.  1)  iB 
amended  by  Inserting  "except  for  the  can- 
cellation and  destruction,  and  accounting 
wltti  respect  to  such  cancellation  and  de- 
struction, of  Federal  Reserve  notes  unfit  for 
circulation,"  Immediately  after  "of  all  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes,!'. 


Sec.  2.  Paragraph  (d)  of  section  11  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  248(d))  is 
anaended  by  inserting  "except  for  the  cancel- 
lation and  destruction,  and  accounting  with 
respect  to  such  cancellation  and  destruction, 
of  notes  unfit  for  circulation,"  immediately 
after  "To  supervise  and  regulate  through 
the  Bureau  under  the  charge  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  the  issue  and  retire- 
ment of  Federal  Reserve  notes,". 

Sec.  3.  The  third  paragraph  of  section  18 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  413)  is 
amended  by  striking  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting:  "Federal  Reserve  notes  unfit  for 
circulation  shall  be  canceled,  destroyed,  and 
accounted  for  under  procedures  prescribed 
and  at  locations  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Upon  destruction  of  such 
notes,  credit  with  respect  thereto  shall  be 
appwrtloned  among  the  twelve  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  as  determined  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
June  13,  1933  (48  Stat.  127,  12  U.S.C.  121a), 
is  amended  by  inserting  ",  other  than  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Notes,"  immediately  before  "so 
redeemed  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  for  cancellation  and 
destruction.". 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  (12  U.S.C.  122a) 
is  amended  by  changing  "in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  of  each  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  in  circvilatlon  on  the  31st 
day  of  December  of  the  year  preceding  the 
date  of  redemption,  and  the  amount  so  ap- 
portioned to  each  bank  shall  be  charged  by 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  against 
deposit  in  the  gold -redemption  fund  made 
by  such  bank  or  its  Federal  Reserve  agent" 
to  read  "as  determined  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System". 

Sec.  5.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  audit  the  cancellation 
and  destruction,  and  the  accounting  with 
respect  to  such  cancellation  and  destruction, 
of  any  currency  of  the  United  States  unfit 
for  circulation,  regardless  of  who  is  respon- 
sible for,  and  regardless  of  who  performs, 
such  cancellation,  destruction,  or  account- 
ring.  The  Comptroller  General  shsUl  have 
access  to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  which  he  deems  necessary  to  facili- 
tate an  effective  audit  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  and 
to  include  the  report  of  a  special  sub- 
committee to  study  and  evaluate  present 
procedures  for  currency  destruction. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  HR. 
5305  authorizes  revised  procedures  for 
the  destruction  of  imfit  Federal  Reserve 
notes.  It  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  5305  will  not  only 
save  the  taxpayers  money.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  more  efifectlve  congressional 
controls  over  procedures  for  verification, 
cancellation,  and  destruction  of  unfit 
ciirrency. 
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We  In  Congress  have  a  constitutional 
responsibility  to  assure  the  public  that 
the  Nation's  monetary  system  is  both 
sound  and  effective.  This  responsibility 
Is  among  the  Congress  most  Important 
duties;  it  is  a  responsibility  which  c«m- 
not  be  delegated  to  others.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  vast  importance  of  sound 
money  to  the  economy,  I  appointed  a 
special  subcommittee  consisting  of  two 
majority  members  and  one  minority 
member  to  study  and  evaluate  present 
procedures  for  currency  destruction. 
This  special  subcommittee  did  an  excel- 
lent job  and  on  February  21,  1966,  sub- 
mitted its  unanimous  report  to  our  Sub- 
committee on  Domestic  Finance.  This 
report  is  Included  in  the  printed  hearing 
on  the  bill. 

H.R.  5305  Is  strongly  supported  by  the 
administration  and  has  the  approval  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  as  well.  A 
subcommittee  hearing  was  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 24  at  which  the  Fiscal  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  testified.  The 
bUl  was  favoi-ably  recommended  to  the 
full  committee  by  a  unanimous  vote.  It 
was  imanimously  ordered  reported  by  the 
full  committee  on  April  21  and  was  re- 
ported to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
on  April  26. 

The  bill  Is  an  economy  measure  which 
would  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  statutory  authority  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  with  respect  to  the  cancellation 
and  destruction  of  unfit  Federal  Reserve 
notes.  The  expense  of  preparing  and 
shipping  the  currency  to  Washington 
would  be  saved,  as  the  Secretary  would 
delegate  the  performance  of  his  new 
functions  to  the  regional  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  which  receive  the  unfit  notes 
directly  from  commercial  banks.  The 
Secretary  would,  of  course,  remain  re- 
sponsible and  accountable.  The  bill 
would  also  permit  changes  in  the  method 
by  which  unfit  Federal  Reserve  notes  are 
sorted  and  then  credited  to  the  individ- 
ual accounts  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  which  originally  Issued  them. 

H.R.  5305  also  provides  for  armual  au- 
dits by  the  General  Accounting  Office  of 
the  cancellation  and  destruction  of  all 
unfit  currency  of  the  United  States  and 
the  accounting  therefor. 

In  1953,  an  arrangement  was  worked 
out  for  the  verification  and  destruction 
of  unfit  silver  certificates  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  under  regulations  and 
procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  This  arrangement  has 
saved  annually  about  $500,000  which 
would  have  been  the  cost  of  preparing  for 
shipment  and  shippiiig  unfit  silver  cer- 
tificates to  Washington.  Now  that  $1 
silver  certificates  are  being  replaced 
with  $1  Federal  Reserve  notes,  those 
notes  will  soon  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
unfit  currency  which  must  be  destroyed. 
However,  under  existing  law  unfit  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  must  be  sent  to  Wash- 
ington for  cancellation  and  destruction 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
The  first  purpose  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, therefore,  is  to  eliminate  this  re- 
quirement so  that  the  savings  realized 
through  the  destruction  of  unfit  currency 
at  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  may  be 
continued,  pursuant  to  the  same  proce- 


dures prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  with  respect  to  Treasury  cur- 
rency. 

An  additional  $300,000  would  be  saved 
annually  by  repealing  the  requirement 
that  each  such  unfit  Federal  Reserve 
note  be  retired  and  credited  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  fwirticular  Federal  Reserve 
bank  that  Issued  it.  Such  a  12-way  sort 
is  unnecessary  and  this  saving  can  be 
realized  by  using  a  formula  for  appor- 
tionment of  retirements. 

To  the  extent  that  other  den9mina- 
tlons  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  are  also 
Included  in  the  bUl,  additional  savings  of 
as  much  as  $400,000  can  be  realized  an- 
nually. '' 

The  total  savings  will  thus  amount  to 
well  over  $1  million  per  year. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  also  provides 
for  a  regular  General  Accoimting  Office 
audit  of  the  procedures  for  the  verifica- 
tion, cancellation,  and  destruction  of  all 
currency  of  the  United  States.  This  in- 
cludes Treasury  currency  as  well  as  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes,  regardless  of  who 
performs  the  function,  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  will  have  access  to  all  in- 
formation he  deems  necessary  for  an  ef- 
fective audit.  This  means  that  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Congress  will  for  the 
first  time  in  the  more  than  50-year  his- 
tory of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  audit 
an  swjtlvlty  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
I  cannot  overemphasize  to  my  colleagues 
the  importance  of  this  provision  in  as- 
suring the  public  we  are  doing  a  proper 
job  looking  after  their  currency. 

I  cannot  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  with- 
out again  making  mention  of  the,  excel- 
lent work  done  by  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  which  studied  this 
matter  in  detail.  The  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee  was  the  Honorable  Joseph 
G.  MiNisH,  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  other 
two  members  were  Hon.  Charles  L. 
Wkltnkr.  of  Georgia,  and  Hon.  Del 
Clawson,  of  California.  Your  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
Congress,  and  the  American  people  owe  a 
special  debt  of  gratitude  to  these  Mem- 
bers. 

Of  particular  importance  are  dis- 
closures by  this  special  subcommittee's 
investigation  of  serious  shortcomings 
and  mishandling  In  the  currency  cancel- 
lation and  destruction  procedures  of  not 
only  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
but  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  as  well. 
It  is  these  serious  deficiencies  that 
prompted  the  special  subcommittee  to 
unanimously  recommend  General  Ac- 
counting Office  audits  of  our  currency 
destruction.  Our  Subcommittee  on  Eto- 
mestic  Finance  &s  well  as  the  full  com- 
mittee backed  them  up  100  percent. 

Following  Is  a  list  of  discrepancies  In 
the  handling  of  unfit  Treasury  currency 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  from  1952 
through  1965.  So  I  think  that  this  audit 
provision  is  most  vital : 

Boston,  1952 
"The  examiners  borrowed  from  the  audit- 
ing department  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of   Boston    14    employees    to   assist   in    this 
examination." 

Boston,  1955 


Boston,  a  total  of  23  employees  and  a  total 
of  97  man-days." 

Cleoeiand,  1952 
"The  examiners  borrowed  ffrom  the  audit 
department  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Cleveland  21  employees  and  from  the  audit- 
ing department  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York  18  employees  to  assist  in  this 
examination." 

Cle*mland,  1953 

"The  examiners  Borrowed  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  20  employees  and 
from  the  audit  department  of  the  F^eral 
Reserve  Bank  of  Cleveland  13  employees  to 
assist  In  this  examinaOon." 

Cleveland,  1955 
"The  examiners  borrowed  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York's  head 
office,  14  employees  of  which  were  used  In 
the  Cleveland  head  office,  6  employees  In  the 
Cincinnati  branch,  8  employees  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh branch.  In  addition,  the  examinerB 
borrowed  from  the  audit  department  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Cleveland  11  em- 
ployees for  the  examination  at  the  head  office, 
4  employees  for  the  Cincinnati  branch  exami- 
nation, and  2  employees  for  the  examination 
of  the  Pittsburgh  branch." 

Cleveland,  1956 

"The  Board  examiners  borrowed  34  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York  for  the  examination  of  the  Cleveland 
head  office,  the  Cincinnati  branch,  and  the 
Pituburgh  branch.  In  addition,  the  exam- 
iners borrowed  from  the  audit  department 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Cleveland 
12  auditors  to  assist  on  the  examination 
of  the  Cincinnati  branch,  and  3  auditors  to 
assist  on  the  examination  of  th»  Pittsburgh 
branch. 

"The  examiners  stated  that  'all  Federal 
Reserve  notes  and  other  cash  on  hand  were 
verified  by  us,  our  procedviree  including  a 
detailed  piece  count  of  quantities  were  con- 
sidered adequate  for  test  purposes.' 

"The  examiners  borrowed  five  employees 
of  the  audit  department  of  the  Cincinnati 
branch  to  assist  In  the  examination  of  the 
Cincinnati  branch. 

"Three  employees  of  the  audit  department 
of  the  Pittsburgh  branch  wfere  used  as  as- 
sistants in  the  examinattoiTDf  the  Pittsburgh 
branch." 

New  York.  1953 

"The  report  indicates  that  the  examiners 
borrowed  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Boston,  24  employees;  Cleveland,  36  employ- 
ees; Philadelphia,  15  employees;  and 
Richmond.  25  employees.  Additionally,  per- 
sonnel was  borrowed  from  the  auditing  de- 
partment of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York.  A  total  of  14  employees  were 
borrowed  from  the  New  York  bank." 
New  York.  1955 

"In  the  examination  of  the  Buffalo  branch 
of  the  New  York  bank,  two  employees  were 
borrowed  from  Cleveland  and  two  employees 
from  the  auditing  department  of  the  Buf- 
falo branch  who  were  used  to  assist  In  the 
examination. 

•The  report  indicates  the  foUowing  bor- 
rowed assistant  in  the  conduct  of  the  exam- 
ination of  this  bank  and  its  Buffalo  branch: 
Borrowed  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Boston,  28  employees;  Cleveland,  28  employ- 
ees; Philadelphia.  60  employees:  Richmond, 
25  employees:  also  used  were  37  employees 
from  the  auditing  department  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  New  York." 

PhiUulelphia,  1953 
"The  examiners  borrowed  from  the  audit- 
ing department  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Philadelphia,  16  employee*  to  assist  in  the 
examination." 


"The  examination  of  this  bank  was  made  Philadelphia.  1955 

with  borrowed  assUtance  from  the  auditing         "The  examiners  borrowed  from  the  audit 
department  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of     division   of   the   Federal   Reserve   Boattl    o( 
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Philadelphia  19  employees,  tor  a  total  of  199 
man-days  to  assist  In  the  conduct  of  this 
examination." 

Richmond,  1953 
"The  examiners  borrowed  3  employees 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
and  14  employees  from  the  auditing  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Rich- 
mond to  assist  In  this  examination." 

Richmond.  1953 
"Fifteen  employees  of  the  auditing  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Rich- 
mond were  used  to  assist  in  the  examination 
of  this  bank  and  Its  branches." 

Richmond,  1956 

"In  addition  to  assistance  borrowed  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  for 
this  examination,  the  examiners  used  15  em- 
ployees of  the  auditing  division  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  Richmond  for  the  ex- 
amination of  the  head  office." 

These  Internal  audits  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  have  many  limitations  with  re- 
spect to  verification  of  currency,  checks,  gold, 
and  securities.  Frequently  the  banks'  audits 
do  not  conform  to  the  recommended  proce- 
dures of  the  Conference  of  Auditors  and  the 
audit  committees  of  the  boards  of  directors 
of  the  banks  themselves  The  audit  com- 
mittees override  the  recommended  proce- 
dures of  the  Conference  of  Auditors.  Some- 
times audit  committees  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors fall  to  meet  even  once  a  year.  Ex- 
/  amples: 

Atlanta,   1955:  Collateral   and  ciistodiea 

"The  verification  of  collateral  and  custo- 
dies is  subject  to  the  following  qualifica- 
tions; 

"(1)  The  general  auditor's  certification  was 
accepted  covering  $15,510,000  In  unfit  silver 
certificates  held  under  audit  control; 

"(2)  NonnegoUable  notes  held  at  the  head 
office  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  carried  at  their  face  value  of  8171,203,- 
947.61  were  not  counted   or  confirmed; 

"(3)  U.S.  savings  boncf^  held  for  indi- 
viduals (these  bonds  are  nonnegotlable  and 
nonmarketable  obligations)  were  not 
counted  or  confirmed." 

Chicago.  19S2,  auditing  department 

"By  the  authorization  of  the  audit  com- 
mittee of  the  board  of  directors  It  continues 
to  be  the  practice  to  make  two  rather  than 
the  recommended  three  audits  of  the  check 
department   at   the   head   office." 

Chicago,  1953,  auditing  department 

•By  the  authorization  of  the  audit  com- 
mittee of  the  board  of  directors,  the  practice 
of  making  two  rather  than  the  recommended 
three  audits  of  the  check  department  at  the 
head  office  was  continued  In  1952  " 

Chicago,  1955.  auditing  department 

"The  examiners  make  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"  'There  is  a  regularly  constituted  audit 
review  commUiee  of  the  board  of  directors 
which  In  the  past  has  met  annually;  how- 
ever, a  meeting  of  'the  committee  has  not 
been  held  since  January  1954.'  " 

Clevf^land.  1953 
In  accordance  with  the  practice  author- 
-zed  by  the  audit  review  commute*?  ot  the 
:)aard  oT  directors,  the  audit  department's 
tin.iivsis  of  reports  of  ne*  deposits  submitted 
by  niember  banks  In  connection  with  reserve 
requlremeitts.  embraced  only  one  reporting 
period  for  each  member  bank  in  1952.  In- 
stead of  four  as  recommended  by  the  Con- 
ference of  Additors  In  the  current  year 
the  number  of  these  analyses  had  been  In- 
creased to  two,  which  will  conform  with  the 
revised  frequeiv^y  established  by  the  con- 
ference in    1953  " 


Cleveland,  1955 
"The  examiners  make  this  statement:  ■ 
"  'Eafectlve  January  1,  1955,  the  audit  re- 
view committee  of  the  board  of  directors  au- 
thorized the  general  auditor  to  discontinue 
the  direct  verification  of  pledged  securities 
with  the  pledgees,  except  secviritles  being 
held  subject  to  the  order  of  Federal  agen- 
cies." " 

Dallas,  1952,  auditing  department 
"The  completed  1951  audit  program  for 
the  head  office  and  branches  substantially 
conformed  to  the  minimum  frequencies  rec- 
ommended by  the  Confe/ence  of  Auditors. 
However,  agenta'  cash  at  the  branches  con- 
tinued to  be  audited  only  three  times  a  year 
Instead  of  the  minimum  of  four  audits  an- 
nually. This  variation  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  branch  auditors  also  act  as  the 
Federal  Reserve  agents'  representatives  which 
precludes  their  making  a  verification  of  such 
holdings  as  a  branch  audit  function.  Con- 
sideration is  being  given  to  deelgnatlng  em- 
ployees other  than  the  bremch  auditors  to 
act  as  the  Federal  Reserve  agents'  represent- 
ative at  the  respective  branches.  When  the 
proposed  change  Is  accc^plished,  the  branch 
auditors  will  be  able  to  verify  such  holdings 
as  part  of  their  audit  program  and  the  present 
deviation  will  be  corrected." 

Minneapolis.  1952 
"With  the  authorization  of  the  audit  com- 
mittee of  the  board  of  directors,  it  contlnuee 
to  be  the  practice  to  reconcile  reserve,  clear- 
ing, and  deferred  credit  accounts  to  member 
and  nonmember  clearing  bcrnks  3  times  an- 
nually rather  than  11  times  as  recommended 
by  the  Conference  of  Auditors." 

Minneapolis,  1953 
"In  accordance  with  the  practice  adopted 
several  years  ago,  reserve  clearing  and  de- 
ferred credit  accounts  of  member  and  non- 
member  clearing  banks  are  reconciled  3 
rather  than  11  times  annually  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Conference  of  Auditors.  This 
variation  from  conference  frequently  has 
been  authorized  by  the  auditing  committee 
of  the  directors." 

Minneapolis,  1955 
"In  accordance  with  a  practice  followed 
for  many  years  and  with  the,  sanction  of 
the  audit  committee  of  the  board  of  dlrec- 
•  tors,  reserve,  olearlng,  and  deferred  credit 
accounts  of  member  and  nonmember  clearing 
banks  axe  reconciled  3  times  per  annum 
rather  than  11  times  annually  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Conference  of  Auditors." 

Minneapolis,  1956 

"The  examiners  make  the  following  com- 
ment: 

"  "With  the  approval  of  the  audit  commit- 
tee of  the  board  of  directors,  this  department 
observes  a  mlnimiun  frequency  of  3  recon- 
cilements annually  on  reeerve,  clearing,  and 
deferred  credit  accounts  of  member  and  non- 
member  clearing  banks,  instead  of  the  mini- 
mum of  11  such  verifications  a  year  as 
recommended  by  the  Conference  of  Auditors. 
During  1965,  these  accounts  were  reconciled 
four  times  at  the  head  office  and  three  times 
at  the  Helena  branch.'  " 

New  York,  1956 

"Aocoimts  of  Member  and  Nonmember 
Banks  and  Others 

"Checks  and  drafts  held  o^er  In  the  check 
and  Government  check  departments  amount- 
ed to  $52,284,299  96  and  consisted  of  ap- 
proximately 319,000  items;  of  these  7,184 
Items  totaling  $1,696,051.52  were  verified  by 
us.  The  examiners  did  not  undertake  a 
verification  of  the  remainder  because  to  have 
done  so  would  have  unduly  disrupted  the 
work  of  the  check  department  and  delayed 
the  preparation  of  the  items. 


"Collateral  and  Custodies — Gold  BvUlion 
and  Coin 

"The  examiners  accepted  from  the  general 
auditor,  under  whose  direction  an  independ- 
ent fiscal  control  is  maintained,  his  certifica- 
tion covering  the  total  holdings  of  gold  bul- 
lion and  coin.  The  total  held  $5,871,724,- 
940.02  or  84.57  percent,  was  Independently 
verified  by  the  examiners  either  at  prior  ex- 
aminations or  during  the  current  examina- 
tion." 

They  have  bank  examiners  located  on  field 
staffs  who  also  serve  as  fiscal  reserve  agents 
and  as  alternate  assistant  Federal  Reserve 
agents.  This  situation  seems  most  inadvisa- 
ble. 

Minneapolis,  1956 

"The  examiners  indicate  that  Included  In 
the  field  staff  Is  a  senior  examiner,  who  Is 
also  assistant  fiscal  reserve  agent,  and  six 
examiners,  one  of  which  is  also  an  alternate 
assistant  Federal  Reserve  agent." 

VEBiriCATION     AND     DESTBUCTION     OF    CURRENCY 

Now,  if  there  ever  was  a  disgrace,  It  is 
Congress  permitting  people  to  have  complete 
control  of  U-S.  currency  who  do  not  consider 
themselves  obligated  to  the  Government,  at 
least — not  even  a  Government  employee. 
Some  of  these  employees  of  Federal  Reserve 
banks  are,  but  they  are  not  willing  to  admit 
it,  and  they  do  not  concede  it.  They  claim 
they  are  not. 

"They  have  charge  of  destroying  the  worn 
and  mutilated  currency.  And,  of  all  the  ir- 
regularities and  seemingly  dishonest  dealings 
In  connection  with  It,  you  will  find  plenty  of 
eye  openers  in  these  reports  that  even  their 
own  auditors  made  about  the  irregularities 
in  handling  the  tremendous  amount  of 
money  that  is  destroyed  every  year,  and  the 
loose  fashion  In  which  it  is  handled. 

Up  at  Pittsburgh,  a  cyclone  or  a  heavy  wind 
hit  the  city  while  currency  was  being  de- 
stroyed in  the  municipal  incinerator  and 
scattered  money  all  over  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The 
only  reason  we  found  out  about  it  through 
the  newspapers  and  they  had  to  redeem  a  lot 
of  that  currency  because  It  wasn't  burned 
and  under  certain  conditions  it  Is  redeem- 
able. 

There  are  other  cases  Just  as  bad  as  that 
throughout  the  United  States. 

In  July  of  1953,  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
took  over  the  destruction  of  unfit  U.S.  cur- 
rency which  had  previously  been  handled  by 
the  Treasiu-y  Department.  The  principal 
reason  given  for  the  changeover  was  to  save 
the  expense  of  transporting  the  currency 
back  to  Washington  for  destruction — the 
only  possible  savings'  since  the  Treasury  re- 
imburses the  banks  for  the  actual  costs  of 
destruction.  However,  one  expense  not  con- 
sidered was  the  costs  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  branches  for  the  Installation  of 
Incinerators  and  other  equipment  for  de- 
struction. These  costs  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  have  charged  off  to  current  expenses, 
thereby  reducing  their  revenues  and  amount 
of  money  paid  into  the  Treasury  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  And  the  savings  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, If  there  have  been  any,  have  been 
at  the  sacrifice  of  less  security  over  U.S. 
currency. 

The  banks  have  destroyed  around  $8  bil- 
lion of  currency  since  1953 — and  this  with- 
out Government  audit. 

The  banks  have  employed  Inadequate  con- 
trols over  the  destruction  of  U.S.  currency. 
Although  their  own  auditors  recommended 
methods  of  Improving  procedxires,  the  same 
weaknesses  continued  throughout  the  Sys- 
tem year  after  year. 

The  following  are  examples  of  lack  of  se- 
curity in  the  destruction  of  currency  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks. 

Even  when  there  are  provisions  made  for 
dual  control  of  currency,  they  do  not  main- 
tain It  continuously. 
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Ctirrency  verifiers  do  not  execute  a  receipt 
to  the  destructors  for  canceled  currency 
turned  over  to  them. 

Appropriate  records  of  test  errors  inserted 
In  currency  were  not  maintained. 

Incinerators  were  not  cleaned  before  and 
after  destruction  of  canceled  currency. 

Cleveland  {Cincinnati  branch),  1954 
"It  was  observed  that  dual  control  of  the 
canceled  currency  was  not  continuously 
maintained  as  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the 
Reserve  banks.  Specifically,  one  lot  of  can- 
celed currency  was  delivered  to  the  currency 
verification  unit  by  one  employee  of  the  cash 
department  Instead  of  two,  and  only  one 
representative  of  the  currency  verification 
unit  Inventoried  and  receipted  for  the  lot 
of  currency  at  the  time  of  Its  acceptance 
from  the  cash  department." 

Cleveland  (Cincinnati  branch),  1955 
"On  the  basis  of  the  audit  review  of  the 
operations,  it  was  suggested  that  existing 
procedures  be  supplemented  in  the  follow- 
ing respects:  (1)  That  dual  control  be  main- 
tained over  canceled  currency  from  the  time 
of  cancellation  to  the  time  of  delivery  to  the 
currency  verification  and  destruction  unit, 
(2)  that  the  verifiers  execute  a  receipt  to  the 
destructors  for  the  canceled  currency  turned 
over  to  them  for  verification,  (3)  that  the 
unit  maintain  an  appropriate  record  of  test 
errors  Inserted  in  currency  to  be  verified, 
(4)  that  the  Incinerator  be  cleaned  and  in- 
spected before  and  after  the  destruction  of 
canceled  currency  so  that  the  ashes  from 
the  currency  will  not  be  mingled  with  the 
residue  from  other  matter  burned  In  the 
incinerator." 

Cleveland  (Cincinnati  branch) ,  f  955 
"The  following  weaknesses  were  present: 
"(1)  Because  the  currency  verifiers  have 
custody  of  all  the  canceled  currency  in  the 
unit  and  make  their  own  selection  of  $1  bills 
to  be  piece  counted,  the  program  of  insert- 
ing test  errors  in  selected  bundles  cannot 
be  accomplished  for  notes  of  this  denomi- 
nation, and 

"(2)  The  canceled  currency  Is  destroyed  by 
the  same  employees  who  act  as  verifiers  and 
this  does  not  seem  to  conform  to  the  Intent 
of  paragraph  10  of  the  Treasiiry  Department 
regulation  which  provides  that  the  lot  shall 
be  destroyed  by  two  employees  of  the  cur- 
rency verification  unit  who  shall  be  charged 
jointly  with  the  responsibility  of  receiving 
the  currency  for  destruction  and  destroying 
of  It." 

Banks  hold  unverified  currency  aggregating 
millions  of  dollars  for  several  months. 

They  permit  individuals  to  serve  in  dual 
capacity  of  verifiers  and  currency  destruction 
clerks. 

They  maintain  inodeqtxate  controls  during 
and  alter  incineration.  Examination  of  the 
ashpits  after  all  currency  had  been  placed 
in  an  Incinerator  revealed  that  two  packages 
of  $100  bills  each  had  fallen  through  the 
grate.  Moreover,  the  doors  to  the  ashpit 
could  be  pulled  back  far  enough  to  remove 
ashes  or  any  unburned  currency  without 
tampering  with  the  lock. 

Dallas,  1956 
"At  the  time  of  the  examination,  unveri- 
fied currency  holdings  in  the  head  office  ag- 
gregated over  $9  million  and  represented  an 
accumulation  dating  back  to  August  1966. 
This  backlog  had  existed  for  several  months. 
A  more  prompt  verification  was  necessary  In 
order  to  avoid  undue  delay  In  advising  de- 
positors of  any  differences  found.  The  cur- 
rency verification  unit,  at  the  time  of  ex- 
amination, had  on  hand  four  lots  of  can- 
celed currency  totaling  $474,000.  The  unit 
had  partially  verified  one  of  these  lots  but 
had  not  commenced  verification  of  the  oth- 
ers.  The  following  observations  with  particu- 


lar reference  to  the  security  features  of  the 
procedures  of  the  currency  verification  unit 
were  made  by  the  examiner : 

"(1)  The  currency  destruction  clerk,  who 
Jointly  with  the  teller  supervised  the  In- 
cineration of  the  verified  canceled  currency, 
also  works  full  time  as  a  verifier.  On  oc- 
casions he  serves  as  a  relief  for  the  teller 
and  therefore  has  access  to  the  records  of 
test  errors.  We  believe  that  the  security  of 
this  operation  is  weakened  by  having  one 
Individual  serving  in  the  dual  capacity  of 
verifier  and  currency  destruction  clerk. 

"(2)  It  was  observed  that  there  was  some 
relaxation  In  the  maintenance  of  dual  con- 
trol during  the  transfer  of  the  verified  can- 
celed currency  from  the  vault  to  the  con- 
tainers used  In  transferring  It  to  the  in- 
cinerator. 

"(3)  An  examination  of  the  ashpit  after  all 
cturency  had  been  placed  in  the  incinerator 
revealed  that  two  packages  of  $100  bills  each 
had  falleri  through  the  grate.  Moreover,  it 
was  noted  that  even  though  the  doors  to  the 
sishpit  were  secured  by  chains  with  locks, 
the  doors  could  be  pulled  back  far  enough 
to  remove  the  ashes  or  any  unburned  cur- 
rency  without   tampering   with    the   locks." 

Banks  permit  canceled  currency  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  same  employees  who  act  aa 
verifiers,  contrary  to  Treasiu-y  regulations. 

They  do  not  verify  bundles  not  Included 
in  percentage  counts  nor  do  they  make  any 
determination  that  the  standard  of  fitness 
of  the  currency  conforms  to  Treasury  regu- 
lations. 

Cleveland  (Pittsburgh  branch),  1955 

"The  canceled  currency  Is  destroyed  by  the 
same  employees  who  act  as  verifiers.  This 
does  not  seem  to  conform  to  the  Intent  of 
paragraph  10  of  the  Treasury  Department 
regulation  which  provides  that  the  lot  shall 
be  destroyed  by  two  employees  In  the  cur- 
rency verification  unit  who  shall  be  charged 
Jointly  with  the  responsibility  of  receiving 
the  currency  for  destruction  and  destroying 
It." 

Cleveland  (Pittsburgh  branch) ,  1956 

"With  particular  reference  to  security  fea- 
tures and  It  was  noted  that  In  the  handling 
of  $1  bills  the  unit  does  not  employ  the  prac- 
tice of  'fanning'  the  bundles  of  currency  not 
included  in  the  percentage  count.  Hence 
there  Is  no  verification  of  the  contents  of  the 
bundles  or  determination  that  the  standard 
of  fitness  of  the  currency  conforms  to  that 
prescribed  by  the  Treasury  Department." 
San  Francisco,  1956 

"With  respect  to  certain  procedures  In  the 
currency  verification  unit,  the  following  com- 
ments were  made  by  the  examiner : 

" '  ( 1 )  It  was  noted  that  In  the  handling 
of  $1  bills,  the  unit  does  not  employ  the  prac- 
tice of  "farming"  the  bundles  of  currency 
not  included  In  the  percentage  count.  Hence 
there  is  no  verification  of  the  contents  of  the 
bundles  or  determination  that  the  standard 
of  fitness  of  the  currency  conforms  to  that 
prescribed  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

"  "(2)  The  practice  with  regard  to  the  in- 
sertions of  test  errors  In  straps  of  currency 
to  be  verified  does  not  provide  for  maximum 
effectiveness  In  that  test  errors  are  directed 
only  to  the  number  of  bills  and  do  not  in- 
clude the  mixing  of  denominations  or  Is- 
sues.' " 

Banks  were  not  conforming  to  Treasury 
Department  regulation  requiring  that  errors 
be  Inserted  in  packages  of  unfit  currency. 

Minneapolis  (Kansas  City  branch) ,  1954 
"Although  It  was  provided  for  in  the  pro- 
cedures set  up.  In  practldte,  the  bank  is  not 
conforming  to  Treasury  Department  regula- 
tion requiring  that  each  Federal  Reserve 
bank,  from  time  to  time,  arrange  for  test 
errors  to  be  Inserted  In  the  packages  of  unfit 
currency  to  be  verified  by  employee*  In  the 


currency  redemption  unit.  In  order  to  main- 
tain the  Integrity  of  the  verification  opera- 
tions and  to  Insure  that  employees  are 
actually  performing  the  work  for  which  they 
are  responsible." 

Minneapolis,  1955 

"In  the  currency  redemption  tonlt  It  was 
the  practice  for  two  particular  vault  cus- 
todians to  act  as  the  regular  currency  veri- 
fiers with  others  filling  In  only  when  the 
regular  verifiers  were  absent  on  vacation  or 
otherwise.  The  lack  of  planned  rotation  of 
the  verifiers  was  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  management.  On  the  basis  of  review  erf 
the  operation  of  the  currency  redemption 
unit  the  examiner  suggested  that  existing 
procedures  be  supplemented  In  the  following 
respects : 

"1.  That  dual  control  of  the  currency  be 
maintained  during  all  phases  of  the  verifica- 
tion process. 

"2.  That  a  sight  examination  by  Tanning' 
be  made  of  the  $1  silver  certificates  not  veri- 
fied by  piece  count." 

For  2  successive  years  because  a  bank's 
records  of  cash  holdings  had  not  been  poeted 
for  several  months,  sectional  verification  ac- 
cording to  denomination  or  vault  location 
could  not  be  made  by  the  examiners. 
St.  Loius,  1955 
"Cash  Holdings  and  Accounto 

"The  examination  of  coin  holdings  re- 
veal that  the  subsidiary  record  controls  per- 
taining to  such  holdings  had  not  been  poeted 
since  mid-1955  and  therefore  sectional  veri- 
fications according  to  denominations  or 
vault  location  could  not  be  made.  These 
records  were  also  uncurrent  at  the  time  of 
the  1954  examination  and  this  condition  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Reserve 
bank  at  that  time." 

Minneapolis,  1954 

"The  following  weaknesses  were  present  in 
the  operation  of  the  currency  verification 
tinlt: 

"1.  There  is  no  custodial  control  of  the 
currency  Independent  of  that  maintained  by 
the  verifiers; 

"2.  There  Is  no  planned  rotation  of  veri- 
fiers; 

"3.  Because  of  the  circumstances  men- 
Uoned  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  there  are 
no  adequate  safeguards  against  the  possi- 
bility of  collusion  between  employees  of  the 
currency  and  coin  depaj-tment  and  employees, 
of  the  currency  verification  unit; 

"4.  Becaube  the  currency  verifiers  have 
custody  of  all  the  canceled  currency  in  the 
unit  and  make  their  own  selection  of  $1  bills 
to  be  piece  counted,  the  program  of  Insert- 
ing test  errors  in  selected  bundles  cannot  be 
accomplished  for  notes  of  this  denomina- 
tion; and 

"6.  The  practice  of  having  test  errors  In- 
serted In  straps  of  denominations  other  than 
$1  by  the  currency  and  coin  department 
seems  inappropriate  when  It  Is  considered 
that  one  of  the  prlnclpeil  functions  of  the 
currency  verification  unit  Is  to  verify  the 
work  of  the  former  department." 

The  verification  of  unfit,  canceled,  curren- 
cy was  being  performed  in  a  utility  cage  in 
the  cash  department,  contrary  to  Treasury 
Department    regulations. 

Banks  failed  to  mix  denominations  or  is- 
sues in  test  errors. 

Banks  have  cash  holdings  on  hand  of 
many  millions  of  dollars  of  unverified  cur- 
rency representing  accumulations  of  un- 
worked  deposits  dating  back  several  weeks. 

Because  of  inexperienced  machine  opera- 
tors and  vacations,  work  of  transit  depart- 
ment had  not  been  current  for  2  months. 
Because  millions  of  dollars  in  checks  and 
drafts  held  over,  examiners  couUi  not  make 
satisfactory    examination. 
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San  F-ranci-irc  (Seattle  branch),  1953 
"(1)  The  verification  of  the  unfit,  c«jq- 
ceied  currency  was  J>eiug  ptrf'  rmfitl  In  a 
utility  cage  in  *he  cash  department  whereaa 
the  T^easviry  Department  regulatlona  pro- 
vide  aa   follows. 

••  'The  verification  and  destruction  of  un- 
fit US  paper  currency  at  each  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  and  branch  shall  be  a  fiscal  agen- 
cy operation  and  shall  be  performed  In  a 
currency  verification  unit  which  shall  be 
separate  and  apart  from  each  cash  opera- 
tion of  such  Federal  Reserve  banlta  and 
branches  ' 

■■^3)  TTie  practice  with  regard  to  the  In- 
sertion of  teat  prrors  In  straps  of  currency 
tc  be  verified  does  not  provide  for  maximum 
efTectlvenesa  In  that  such  test  errors  are  di- 
rected only  to  the  number  of  bills  and  do 
not  Include  the  mixing  of  denomtnatlona 
or  Issues  " 

^an  Francisco  iLos  Angeles   branoh) ,  1955 
Cash  Holdings 

"Caah  holdings  mclided  $11  700,000  in  tin- 
verl&ad  •!  bills  representing  an  accumula- 
tion of  unworlied  deposlta  of  currency  of  this 
denomination  dating  back  6  weelts  " 

San  Francisco  'Portland  brarich) .  1955 
Bt^ca.ise  of  an  uniisually  high  percentage 
of  Inexperienced  machine  operators  on  the 
staff  and  vacation  absences,  the  work  of 
tb«  transit  department  had  not  been  main- 
tained on  a  current  basis  fur  about  2  months. 
Checlta  and  drafts  held  over  at  the  time  of 
examination  amounted  to  over  $12  million 
and  confuted  of  86,700  Items.  In  view  of 
this  iiirge  number  of  Items  the  examiner 
oouid   not  make  a  satisfactory   verification." 

The  Boeton  baiik  maintained  Inadequate 
safeguards  against  the  possibility  of  collu- 
sion between  employees  of  currency  verifica- 
tion dlvlsKj.n  and  currency  and  coin  depart- 
ment and  employees  of  currency  vertflcatlon 
division,  and  lacked  dual  control  of  cur- 
rency 

Boston.  1955 

"The  examiners  have  the  following  com- 
ment* with  respect  to  the  activities  of  thla 
division 

'•  'F^om  our  review  of  the  operations.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  that  the  following  weakneesee 
were  present:  i  1  i  Dual  control  Is  not  being 
maintained  from  the  time  of  cancellation  to 
the  time  of  delivery  In  the  currency  and  coin 
department  to  the  currency  verification  divi- 
sion (21  TTie  practice  of  having  only  one 
individual  Inventory  the  currency  at  the  time 
of  ita  acceptances  by  the  division  precludes 
the  miatntenance  of  dual  control.  (3)  After 
completion  of  the  verification  process  the 
currency  comprising  a  particular  lot  Is  In- 
ventoried by  two  persons,  one  counts  the 
currency  by  straps  and  bundles,  and  the  other 
makes  a  bundle  count  only  Becavise  of  the 
limited  count  made  by  one  of  the  pfirtles  to 
this  final  Inventory  before  Incineration,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  dual  check  is  consider- 
ably reduced.  i4i  Because  the  supervUor 
and  assistant  supervisor  of  the  verification 
division  make  the  selection  of  the  notea  to 
be  piece  counted  and  also  act  as  currency 
venders,  the  program  of  Inserting  test  errors 
In  strap«  of  *1  nrtes  to  be  verified  ttimiot  be 
accomplished.  1 5 1  There  Is  no  rotation  of 
employees.  i6)  Because  of  the  circum- 
stances mentioned  In  paragraphs  4  and  6 
there  are  no  adequate  safeguards  against  the 
possibility  of  collusion  between  employees 
of  the  currency  and  coin  department  and  the 
employees  of  the  currency  verification  divi- 
sion (7)  The  practice  of  having  test  errors 
Inserted  in  straps  of  denominations  other 
than  $1  by  the  currency  and  coin  department 
seems  Inappropriate  when  it  is  considered 
that  one  of  the  principal  functions  of  the 
verification  division  Is  to  verify  the  work  of 
the  former  department."  " 

Backlogs  of  many  millions  of  unassorted 
currency  accumulate  at  banks. 


They  Insert  test  errors  In  straps  of  cur- 
rency within  view  of  verifiers. 

They  do  not  examine  ashes  remaining  from 
currency  destruction  In  accordance  with 
Treasury  Department  regtUatlona. 

Chicago.  1953 
"A  backlog  of  approximately  22,800,000 
pieces  of  unassorted  currency,  of  which 
19,800.000  pieces  were  In  denominations  of 
•1  and  (2,  had  accimiulated  since  Decem- 
ber 31,  1962,  and  were  on  hand  at  date  at 
examination." 

Chicago.  1955 

"Although  the  procedures  In  effect  ap- 
peared to  be  In  conformity  with  Treasury 
Department  regulations,  under  present  prac- 
tices test  errors  are  inserted  In  straps  of  $1 
certificates  within  view  of  the  verifiers.  It 
was  recommended  that  provisions  be  made 
to  prevent  verifiers  from  having  prior  knowl- 
edge of  the  preparation  of  the  test  packages." 

St.  LouU.  1954 

"The  examiners  Indicated  the  following 
weaknesses  In  the  operations  of  the  currency 
verification  section: 

"(1)  Dtial  control  is  not  being  main- 
tained from  the  time  of  cancellation  to  the 
time  of  delivery  by  the  money  department  to 
the  verification  section. 

"(2)  During  the  verification  process  there 
are  times  when  only  one  individual  Is  present 
In  the  verification  section. 

"(S)  Because  the  supervisor  and  the  cur- 
rency verification  clerk  who  made  the  selec- 
tion of  bills  to  be  piece  counted  also  act  as 
currency  verifiers,  the  program  of  Inserting 
test  errors  In  bundles  to  be  verified  cannot  be 
accomplished  insofar  as  these  Individuals  are 
concerned. 

"(4)  There  Is  no  planned  rotation  of  cus- 
todians Of  verifiers. 

"(5)  Because  of  the  circumstances  men- 
tioned In  paragraphs  3  and  4,  there  are  no 
adequate  safeguards  against  the  possibility 
of  collusion  between  employees  at  the  money 
department  and  employees  of  the  currency 
verification  section. 

"(6)  Ashes  are  not  being  examined  In 
accordance  with  the  Treasury  Department 
regulation." 

Because  of  the  physical  layout  of  the  In- 
cinerator room,  they  could  not  maintain 
absolute  dual  control  during  the  destruction 
process  of  unfit  ctirrency. 

They  leave  extraneous  matter  In  firebox 
during  the  currency  burning  process. 

They  need  to  make  more  careful  examina- 
tions of  residual  ashes  for  recognizable  pieces 
of  currency. 

They  assign  cash  department  employees  to 
currency  verification  units. 

They  have  such  loose  protective  arrange- 
ments that  unauthorized  personnel  can  gain 
access  to  contents  of  the  Incinerator  during 
the  burning  |>rocess. 

Dallas.  1955 

"After  review  of  the  operations  of  the  cur- 
rency verification  unit  It  was  sviggeated  th&t 
existing  procedures  be  supplemented  In  the 
following  respects : 

"1.  That  dual  control  be  maintained — 

"(a)  From  the  time  of  cancellation  to  the 
time  of  delivery  by  the  cash  def>artment  to 
the  currency  verification  unit; 

"(b)  During  all  phases  of  the  verification 
process: 

"(c)  During  the  destruction  process.  (The 
present  absence  of  an  absolute  dual  control 
at  this  stage  is  caused  by  the  physical  layout 
of  the  incinerator  room  and  It  Is  Impractica- 
ble to  correct  It  until  other  facilities  are 
available.) 

"2.  That  extraneous  matter  be  kept  out  of 
the  firebox  during  the  currency  btirnlng 
process. 

"3,  That  a  more  careful  examination  of 
the  residual  ashes  be  made  to  insvire  that  no 
recognizable  pieces  of  currency  remain. 


"4.  That  adequate  records  be  maintained 
to  show  that  'the  work  of  each  enxployee 
engaged  In  sorting,  counting,  and  strapping 
such  currency  In  the  cash  division  [is]  sub- 
jected to  verification  regularly'  (par.  6(a)  of 
Treasury  Department  regulations) . 

"5.  That  the  practice  of  occasionally  as- 
signing an  employee  of  the  cash  department 
(currency  sorter)  to  the  currency  verifica- 
tion unit  as  a  verifier  be  discontinued. 

"It  was  also  observed  that  certain  mechan- 
ical defects  exist  In  the  protective  arrange- 
ment used  to  prevent  unauthorized  fjerson- 
nel  from  gaining  access  to  the  contents  of 
the  Incinerator  during  the  burning  process." 

They  left  open  the  grille  door  to  main 
vault  throughout  the  day,  contrary  to  the 
bank's  rule  and  In  disregard  of  ordinary 
security  precautions. 

In  the  check  collection  department  they 
keep  no  record  control  of  checks  requiring 
Investigative  action. 

They  permit  verifiers  to  make  their  own 
selection  of  currency  to  be  piece  counted. 

They  have  no  planned  rotation  of  verifiers. 

Minneapolis    (Helena  branch),  1954 
"Vault 
"It  was  observed  that   the  grille  door  to 
the  main  vault  vras  left  open  throughout  the 
day,  contrary  to  the  bank's  rule  and  In  dis- 
regard of  ordinary  security  precautions. 
"Payroll 

"In  the  preparation  of  the  payroll  disburse- 
ments, the  personnel  clerk  did  not  verify  the 
funds  received  from  the  paying  teller,  nor 
did  the  paying  teller  verify  the  excess  bal- 
ance returned  to  him.  In  order  that  respon- 
sibility for  any  differences  might  be  fixed.  It 
was  recommended  that  each  party  Inmiedl- 
ately  make  a  verification  of  the  moneys  re- 
ceived In  his  custody." 

Minneapolis  {Kansas  City  branch),  1954 

"The  examiners  noted  the  following  weak- 
ness with  respect  to  the  operations  of  the 
currency  redemption  unit: 

"(1)  There  Is  no  ctistodlal  control  of  the 
currency  Independent  of  that  being  main- 
tained by  the  verifiers. 

"(2)  Although  the  bank's  procedures  con- 
template that  the  chief  of  the  unit  make  an 
Independent  selection  of  the  currency  to  be 
piece  counted.  In  practice,  the  verifiers  make 
their  own  selection. 

"(3)  There  is  no  planned  rotation  of  the 
verifiers." 

Minneapolis,  1956 

"Check  Collection  Department 
"It  was  noted  that  the  check  collection 
department  followed  the  practice  of  holding, 
without  entry,  certain  checks,  few  In  ntun- 
ber  and  nominal  In  amount,  which  require 
investigative  action  In  order  to  determine 
their  proper  disposition.  It  was  recommend- 
ed that  a  record  control  be  established  for 
these  checks  and  greater  effort  be  made  to 
expedite  these  Items." 

A  backlog  of  over  4  million  pieces  of  un- 
Eissorted  currency  was  permitted  to  accumu- 
late over  a  period  of  3  months. 

At  banks  It  was  the  practice  for  only  one 
person  to  Inventory  canceled  currency  as  It 
was  received  Into  the  division  and  one  person 
made  a  count  by  strap  and  bundle,  and  an- 
other person,  by  bundle  only. 

Richmond.  1953 
"At  the  Baltimore  branch,  approximately 
4,120.000  pieces  of  unassorted  currency  In 
denominations  of  $1,  $2.  and  $5,  representing 
an  accumulation  dating  from  December  4, 
1952,  were  on  hand  at  the  examination  date. 
The  management  advised  that  appropriate 
measures  would  be  taken  to  reduce  this  back- 
log and  place  the  currency  assorting  opera- 
tion on  a  current  basis." 

Richmond,  1955 
"In  the  interest  of  greater  protection;  (1) 
That  procedures  be  extended  to  Insure  the 
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maintenance  and  effective  dual  control  dur- 
ing the  entire  period  that  the  canceled  cur- 
rency Is  In  the  custody  of  the  division.  It 
was  the  practice  for  only  one  person  to  In- 
ventory the  canceled  currency  as  It  was  re- 
ceived into  the  division,  and  that  In  making 
the  final  Inventory  for  Incineration,  one  of 
two  persons  made  a  count  by  strap  and  bun- 
dle and  the  other  by  bundle  only.  (2)  That 
test  errors  be  Inserted  at  least  monthly  In 
packages  of  unfit  currency  to  be  verified  by 
employees  In  the  currency  verification  and 
destruction  division." 

They  use  an  incinerator  with  mechanical 
imperfections.  Whole  notes  were  found  after 
the  burning  process  In  the  elevator,  on  the 
chain  feed,  and  In  the  upper  portion  of  the 
firebox.  Any  notes  not  thoroughly  inciner- 
ated are  disposed  of  by  burning  in  a  trash 
receptacle. 

New  York,  1956 

"A  new  Incinerator,  specifically  designed 
for  burning  currency,  was  pieced  In  operation 
on  August  19,  1954,  but  because  of  mechani- 
cal Imperfections  that  developed  It  was  not 
used  on  a  full-time  ba.sl8  until  February  1, 
1966.  It  was  observed  during  the  course  of 
our  examination  that  the  mechanical  defects 
have  not  yet  been  entirely  eliminated;  whole 
notes  were  found  after  the  burning  process — 
In  the  elevator,  on  the  chain  feed,  and  In  the 
upper  portion  of  the  firebox.  Because  of 
these  defects,  an  Inspection  Is  made  after  each 
Incineration  and  any  notes  not  thoroughly 
Incinerated  are  disposed  of  by  burning  in  a 
trash  receptacle  provided  for  the  purpose." 

They  left  combination  locks  on  a  chest  In 
the  bank  vault  unturned. 

They  do  not  maintain  dual  control  over 
canceled  currency  In  the  currency  verification 
and  destruction  unit. 

They  do  not  Inspect  bundles  and  packages 
of  currency  to  Insure  that  all  currency  has 
been  canceled. 

In  using  municipal  incinerators  for  the 
burning  of  unfit  U.S.  currency,  the  banks 
have  allowed  money  to  escape  destruction 
and  have  had  to  redeem  i>artlally  destroyed 
currency. 

Banks  hold  such  exceedingly  large  qusin- 
tltles  of  unfit  paper  currency  on  hand,  that 
the  auditors  at  times  can  make  at  best  only 
percentage  audits  and  in  scnne  cases  no 
counts  at  all. 

Their  witnesses  to  the  destruction  of  can- 
celed currency  do  not  maintain  dual  control 
while  currency  Is  being  placed  in  Incinera- 
tor. 

Philadelphia,  1955 

"During  ovir  review  of  the  operations.  It 
was  observed  that  witnesses  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  canceled  currency  had  not  fully 
exercised  their  responsibility  of  maintaining 
dual  control  while  the  currency  was  being 
placed  In  the  incinerator." 

Atlanta.  1954 

"Up  to  January  15,  1954,  the  canceled  notes 
had  been  destroyed  by  Incinerator  at  the  city 
of  Atlanta's  Incinerator  after  having  been 
cut  Into  upper  and  lower  halves.  Use  of  the 
municipal  Incinerator  was  discontinued  on 
that  date  following  the  discovery  that  two 
half  notes  had  passed  through  the  Incinera- 
tor without  being  destroyed. 

"The  following  excerpt  Is  quoted  from  Gen- 
eral Auditor  Adams'  report  to  the  audit  com- 
mittee of  the  board  of  directors: 

"  'Unfit  United  States  paper  cturency  (new 
series)  sanountlng  to  $16,246,000  was  found 
to  be  In  agreement  with  the  memoranduna 
control  maintained  In  the  accounting  de- 
partment. Due  to  the  exceedingly  large  vol- 
ume of  currency  on  hand,  a  percentage  count 
was  made  of  $5  and  $10  denominations  (10 
and  20  percent,  respectively)  and  a  close  in- 
spection was  made  of  $1  and  $2  denomina- 
tions. In  addition  to  the  punched  currency, 
the  unit  was  holding  46  heavy  corrugated 
boxes  containing  half  notes  (uppers),  with 
a  total  dollar  value  of  $3,079,000.  the  lowers 
having  been  destroyed  by  Incineration,  and 


208  such  boxes  containing  half  notes  (uppers 
and  lowers) ,  with  a  total  dollar  value  of  $6,- 
466,000.  This  currency  was  not  counted  but 
each  of  the  boxes  was  opened  and  Inspected. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  audit  this  currency 
Including  the  half  notes  in  boxes  was  placed 
under  seal  of  the  auditing  dei>artment  and 
It  will  remain  under  audit  control  until  re- 
leased for  destruction.'  " 

Atlanta  (Jacksonville  branch),  1954 
"This  unit  received  ctirrency  In  canceled 
(by  perforation)  whole  note  form  from  the 
currency  and  coin  department  dally.  Such 
currency  was  Independently  verified  within 
the  unit,  cut  Into  upper  and  lower  halves  and 
then  destroyed  by  Incineration  at  the  South 
Jacksonville  munlclf>al  Incinerator.  How- 
ever, on  November  27,  1953,  the  upper  half 
of  a  $5  silver  certificate  canceled,  but  cnly 
partially  burned,  was  presented  at  the  branch 
for  redemption.  The  following  day  an  Inspec- 
tion by  reprresentatlves  of  the  branch  was 
made  of  the  premises  surrounding  the  Incin- 
erator but  no  additional  currency  was  found. 
To  avoid  a  recurrence  of  this  nature,  the  use 
of  the  municipal  Incinerator  was  discon- 
tinued and,  effective  December  8,  1953,  the 
operations  of  this  unit  were  terminated." 

■Atlanta,  1955 
"Auditing  Department 
"On  October  19,  1954,  a  special  audit  was 
made  of  all  collateral  and  custodies  held  by 
the  Nashville  branch.  The  general  auditor 
determined  upon  this  audit  when  It  was  re- 
ported to  blm  that  the  actlsg^  vault  cus- 
todian at  the  branch  discovered  that  the 
combination  locks  on  a  chest  in  the  vault 
had  been  left  unturned.  No  exceptions  or 
irregularities  were  disclosed  by  the  audit  and 
it  Is  presumed  that  the  vault  custodians  had 
Inadvertently  failed  to  throw  the  combina- 
tions. 

"Currency  Verification  and  Destruction  Unit 
of  the  Service  Department 

"On  the  basis  of  review  of  the  operations,  It 
was  suggested  that  existing  procedures  be 
supplemented  in  the  following  respects: 

"(1)  That  dual  control  be  maintained  over 
canceled  currency  from  the  time  of  cancel- 
lation until  the  delivery  thereof  by  the  cur- 
rency and  coin  department  to  the  currency 
verification  and  destruction  unit. 

"(2)  That  at  the  time  of  delivery  of  cur- 
rency to  the  unit  each  bundle  and  package  be 
Inspected  to  Instire  that  all  currency  has  been 
canceled,  such  Inspection  to  be  performed  by 
one  employee  of  the  cash  division  not  charg^ 
with  the  cancellation  function  at  the  time  of 
delivery  to  the  ciirrency  verification  unit  and 
before  that  unit  executes  the  receipt  to  the 
cash  division.  ^ 

"(3)  That  the  unit  maintain  such  records 
of  the  currency  verified  but  it  wUl  show  that 
'the  work  of  each  employee  engaged  In  sort- 
ing, ooimtlng,  and  stripping  such  currency 
In  the  cash  division.  Is  subjected  to  verifica- 
tion regularly.'  " 

Atlanta.  1956 
"*  •  •of  the  operations  disclosed  that 
personnel  replacements  during  the  vacations 
of  the  regularly  assigned  currency  vertfi»a 
are  drawn  from  the  staff  of  currency  assorters 
of  the  currency  and  coin  department.  In  our 
opinion,  this  practice  Is  Incompatible  with 
Treasury  Department  regulations  which  pro- 
vide that  the  verification  and  destruction  of 
paper  currency  be  jierformed  In  a  unit  'which 
shall  be  separate  and  apart  from  other  cash 
operations'  of  the  Reserve  bank." 

REPorr  or  TaxAsuar  DxPAarMXNT  Insp»ctions. 
Vduticatioh.  Aim  DxsTBtrcnoN  OF  VB. 
CuaaxNCT  AT  FB>KBAL  Rxsmva  Bamks, 
1957-66 

rXAM    1957 

Atlanta 
Thirteen  out  of  seventeen  tests  detected — 
76    percent    detection.     One    verifier,    who 


missed  two  out  of  three  test  errors  was  re- 
placed. 

Fosfon 
Suggested  Improvements: 

1.  Final  currency  verification  unit  package 
and  strap  count  of  verified  work  made  by 
supervisor  and  verifier  who  did  verification 
work.  Suggested  that  fituil  package  and  strap 
count  be  made  by  supervisor  and  clerk.  Ac- 
cepted, 

2.  That  the  currency  verification  unit  ac- 
cepted double-canceled  money  only  when 
strap  is  Initialed  by  responsible  employee  of 
money  department.     Accepted. 

Dallas 

1.  Poor  sort  of  $1  and  $2  notes — too  much 
tinfit  In  fit. 

2.  Bank  unable  to  determine  how  two  can- 
celed bills  got  Into  circulation.  One  pos- 
sibility was  that  the  bills  got  out  when  the 
bank  was  shredding  currency. 

Kansas  City 

1.  Sort — some  fit  $3  In  unfit  money. 

2.  Ashes  cleaned  out  only  once  a  week.  In 
order  that  the  custodians  can  be  positive  that 
each  lot  Is  destroyed,  suggested  they  rake 
down  and  sample  ashes  after  eaich  bvimlng. 

3.  Screen  separating  fine  from  smokestack 
is  on  the  roof.  Recommended  that  the  open- 
ing to  screen  be  double  locked  under  control 
of  the  auditor  and  a  custodian. 

Los  Angeles 

1.  Custodians  had  free  access  to  currency 
sorting  room  since  they  passed  through  thla 
room  to  and  from  Incinerator  room.  Bank 
win  now  allow  them  to  go  throtigh  this  room 
only  when  accompanied  by  a  guard. 

2.  Bank  was  not  making  package  count 
prior  to  placing  currency  In  Incinerator.  Cor- 
rected. 

3.  Federal  Reserve  examiners  stated  that 
verification  should  not  be  done  in  the  cash 
department  area.  Bank  selected  new  area  for 
the  verification  operations. 

Minneapolis 

1.  Custodians  did  not  fully  observe  each 
other's  actions  when  currency  was  selected 
for  vertlficatlon.     Corrected. 

2.  Four  out  of  twenty-five  test  errors  (16 
percent)  missed  In  previous  6  months.  Two 
missed  by  girl  no  longer  with  bank. 

New  York 
Double-punched  notes  not  questioned  In 
currency  verification  unit.  Arranged  to  have 
responsible  employee  In  cash  department  ini- 
tial all  double-punched  packages.  Currency 
verification  unit  will  question  all  double 
punchings  not  approved. 

Philadelphia 

1.  Loss  of  dual  control  when  supervisor 
left  the  currency  verification  unit  while  the 
verifiers  fan  unverified  $rs.     Corrected. 

2.  Supervisor  had  been  only  bundle 
counting  verified  money  when  putting  it 
into  truck.  Arranged  to  both  bundle  and 
package  covmt  In  futtire. 

3.  Panning  money.  Cash  department  re- 
quires fanning  money  before  transfer  to  cur- 
rency verification  unit  and  Federal  Reserve 
examiners  require  fanning  in  currency  verl- 
floatlon  unit.  Bach  fanned  right  edge.  Ar- 
ranged that  thereafter  the  two  units  would 
fan  opposite  edges. 

Richmond 

1.  Some  $2.  $5,  and  $10  fit  notes  found  m 
unfit  ctirrency. 

2.  Opening  at  the  base  of  stack  In  incin- 
erator room  not  locked.     Corrected. 

St.  Louis 

1.  Some  fit  $5  and  $10  in  unfit  money. 

2.  In  removing  ashes  from  Incinerator, 
ashes  were  left  in  various  places  hard  to 
reach.     Corrected. 

San  Antonio 

Too  few  test  errors.  Only  two  test  errors 
Inserted  during  6-month  period.    Corrected. 
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San  FraTiclsco 

1.  Some  "unfit"  pacltages  of  money  re- 
ceived from  Salt  Lake  City  contained  many 
"fit"  bills.  Also,  some  notes  should  have 
been  classified  as  mutilated  money.  Cor- 
rected. 

2.  Custodians  had  ready  access  to  cash  de- 
partment sorters.  Corrected  by  having  con- 
tact of  custodians  with  cash  department 
made  through  department  head. 

Seattle 

1.  Four  test  errors  missed  by  one  counter. 
Corrected. 

2.  Bank  sorts  $l's  too  close.  Some  bills 
classified  as  "fit"  should  have  been  classified 
as  "unfit  " 

Atlanta.  1958 

In  ;j5S  the  Atlanta  district  cut  Treasury 
currency  in  half  prior  U3  verification  and  de- 
struction A  lot  received  by  Atlanta  from 
New  Orleans  showed  a  $1  shortage  In  lower 
halves  verified  on  April  21.  1958  No  differ- 
ence was  found  In  the  corresp'ir.dmg  package 
of  upper  halves 

A  guard,  rather  than  the  responsible  cur- 
rency ver.acation  unit  personnel,  observed 
the  removal  o'  the  ;ishos  of  burnod  currency 
from  the  incinerator 

Boston 

Inadvertently,  seals  of  two  custodians  who 
had  control  were  left  off  a  truck  containing 
canceled  currency  Two  locka  were  on  the 
truck  but  these  keyed  alike  and  the  seals 
were  intended  to  provide  individual  controls. 

The  two  custodians  whUe  handling  can- 
celed currency  m  the  currency  verification 
Halt  •ometlmes  worked  with  their  backs  to 
•aeh  other  or  handled  monev  aJone  or  imob- 
oerved 

Chicago 

Tae  test  errors  Inserted  did  not  Include 
missorta  as  to  kinds  of  currency  m  required 
by  Treastiry  regulations 

Cincinnati 
The  manner  in   which   the   two  employees 
who  canceled  currency  had  to  work  was  such 
that  they  could  no*  adequately  observe  each 
other. 

Dcrroit 

When  test  errors  were  Inserted  the  cus- 
todians did  not  verify  that  the  Insertion  of 
the  errors  actually  caused  the  packEige  of 
notes  to  contain  errors  " 

The  screen  at  the  top  of  the  flue  to  prevent 
unburned  currency  fraements  from  escaping 
w:is  not  in  place 

Joint  control  was  weakened  in  that  (1)  the 
supervisor  Inserted  $1  test  errors  alone.  (2) 
an  employee  handled  $1  not-es  while  the  other 
party  to  the  Joint  control  was  otherwise  oc- 
cupied, and  (3)  the  supervisor  adjusted  er- 
rors found  In  the  verification  process  alone. 
KansT'    Cxt'i 

Ohspr-or  ;n  canceling  ofveratlon  canceled 
some  currer-'-v  when  the  cv.r.rf' cr  ^x-k&  away. 

Pittsburgh 

Only  the  supervisor  counted  packages  In 
which  test  errjrs  were  inserted. 

San    AntO'ixo 

Tost  errors  nrit  inserted  for  mlsscr'^.B. 

THAR     19S9 

Birmingham 

Inadequate  observation  conditions  existed 

In  the  canceling  room     The  four  or  five  em- 

ployeee  present    while  bn.sy    could  not  prop- 

Tlv  observe  each  other 

A  considerable  ivimber  of  fit  notes  had 
ix»e;.   *.i.-;e^i  -ts   \inf5t  for  circulation. 

C'iicagio 

The  t-est  errors  inserted  did  not  Include 
miss<->rts  its  to  kinds  of  currency  ius  rt^ulred 
by  Treiiaurv  regulations. 

i>>ndition8  in  the  canceling  room  were 
•ucb  thd,t  there  was  luadequat*  obsenratloa 


among    the    employees    who    canceled    and 
needled  the  currency. 

Dallas 
la  March  1939  a  shortage  of  M3  was  found 
In  the  (1  bills  sorted  as  unfit  by  4  currency 
sorters  involving  as  many  as  26  or  30  notes 
from  a  single  strap.  One  shortage  was  dis- 
covered after  the  currency  was  turned  over 
to  the  currency  verification  unit;  the  others 
were  discovered  after  cancellation  but  before 
the  turnover  because  employees  found  thin 
packages.  Nothing  could  be  proved  as  to  the 
time  when  the  notes  were  extracted,  but  It  Is 
felt  that  it  occurred  at  the  time  of  cancella- 
tion. During  this  period  the  bank  was  cut- 
ting the  notes  in  half,  and  as  a  corrective 
measure  the  bank  Instituted  a  Shadograph 
weighing  of  the  95  percent  of  the  $rs  which 
would  be  verified. 

Detroit 

Only  one  party  to  the  joint  control  In  the 
currency  verification  unit  made  the  selection 
of  5  p>ercent  of  the  $rs.  to  be  verified.,     , 

£1  Paso  >»"^ 

Observer  also  doing  needling  operation. 
Minneapolis 

Canceled  currency  held  in  vault  not  under 
Joint  seal. 

Record  not  being  kept  of  verifiers  being 
tested. 

Person  doing  needling  also  partlclpaCed  In 
the  cancellation. 

High  rate  of  test  errors  missed. 

Philadelphia 
There 'was  a  possibility  that  the  verifier 
who  helps  the  supervisor  prepare  the  test 
errors  might  tip  off  the  other  verifier  that  a 
test  error  was  made. 

Portland 
In   canceling   operations   canceler   cannot 
observe  the  reassembling  opteratlons. 

San  Francisco 
Large  number  of  fit  (2'8  classified  as  unfit. 
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Cincinnati 

The  manner  in  which  the  two  employees 
who  canceled  currency  had  to  work  wtis  such 
that  they  could  not  adequately  observe  each 
other. 

Cleveland 

Of  76  test  errors  inserted  from  August  1959 
to  February  1960.  10  were  not  discovered. 

Except  for  a  very  small  window  the  cancel- 
ing room  is  completely  enclosed  so  that  no 
independent  observation  can  be  made. 

Dallas 

The  bank  was  delivering  canceled  JlO's  In 
bundles  containing  less  than  10  straps  rather 
than  the  full  10  straps  required  by  Treasury 
regulations. 

El  Paso 

Dual  control  weakened  by  permitting 
money  not  in  process  of  being  verified  to  be 
accessible  to  one  of  the  custodians  and  the 
verifier  while  the  other  custodian  Is  absent. 

Destruction  certificate  signed  when  in- 
cinerator was  loaded.  It  should  be  signed 
after  examination  of  ashes. 

Kansas  City 
Destruction  certificate  signed  when  cur- 
rency was  placed  in  Incinerator.     It  should 
be  signed  after  Incineration  of  ashes. 

Philadelphia 

Large  percentage  of  (2  fit  notes  sorted  as 
unfit. 
Some  fit  $5  notes  sorted  as  unfit. 

Seattle 
Several  flt  $5's  found  in  the  unfit  ciurency. 

St.  Louis 
Certificate  of  destruction  signed  after  cur- 
rency la  thrown  In  incinerator.    It  should  be 
executed  after  e«am  I  nation  of  ashes. 


TZAR  leei 
Atlanta 


The  certificate  as  to  complete  destruction 
of  the  currency  was  being  executed  on  the 
day  the  currency  was  placed  Into  the  in- 
cinerator, rather  than  after  the  a&hes  and 
incinerator  were  examined. 

TTie  opportunity  of  employees  to  verify 
currency  is  not  frequent  enough  to  develop 
proficiency.  The  size  otthe  f)ool  from  which 
the  verifiers  are  selected  should  be  reduced 
so  that  even  with  full  rotation  a  girl  will  be 
called  up)on  to  verify  about  every  third  time. 

Too  many  flt  $2  bills  being  destroyed. 

The  destructor,  who  shares  Joint  control 
of  the  ctirrency  while  it  is  being  burned,  did 
not  have  his  own  locks  on  the  incinerator. 

The  verifiers  were  not  adequately  Instruct- 
ed concerning  standards  of  fitness,  counter- 
feits, and  altered  currency. 

Unburned  bills  found  diirlng  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Incinerator  were  being  held  in 
the  hands  of  one  or  two  people  while  the 
ashes  were  being  removed.  Instead  of  being 
held  under  the  full  control  of  all  of  the  re- 
sponsible employees. 

BiTiningham 

A  considerable  number  of  flt  notes  had 
been  sorted  as  unfit  for  circulation. 

Chicago 
According  to  the  bank  auditors'  report 
dated  February  21,  1961,  the  bundle  count 
made  by  the  currency  verificatloni  unit  when 
receiving  currency  from  the  cash  department 
was  made  only  by  one  man  counting  and  call- 
ing out  the  results  to  another.  Instead  of 
each  making  an  independent  count. 

Detroit 

The  screen  placed  at  the  top  of  the  flue 
to  prevent  unburned  fragments  of  curren- 
cy from  escaping  was  found  to  have  a  large 
hole  in  It. 

None  of  the  three  employees  responsible 
for  seeing  that  currency  was  completely  in- 
cinerated examined  the  Incinerator  after  the 
ashes  were  removed  to  see  that  no  unburned 
fragments  remained. 

Los  Angeles 
Ten  to  fifteen  jiercent  unfit  currency  clas- 
sified as  flt. 

Nashville 
Veriflers  were  not  examining  currency  for 
fitness  or  counterfeit. 

Too  many  unfit  $l's  sorted  as  fit. 

New  York 

Some  verifiers  did  not  make  strap  count 
before  they  gave  receipts  for  currency. 

Portland 
Standard  of  fitness  too  low;  small  percent- 
age of  unfit  classified  as  flt. 
Richmond 
Only  one  custodian  makes  close  Inspection 
of  ashes  and  Incinerator. 

Veriflers  have  not  been  instructed  how  to 
detect  counterfeits. 

Salt  Lake  City 
Standard  of  fltness  somewhat  low. 
San  Francisco  \ 

Verifiers  had  little  training  in  detecting 
counterfeits. 

TEAR    1863 

Birmingham 

Dtiring  a  6-month  period  only  73  percent 
of  the  test  errors  were  detected. 

Boston 
The  destructor  was  not  consistently  pack- 
age-counting   bundles    of    currency    before 
they  were  thrown  In  the  Incinerator. 

Chicago 
Contrary  to  bank  Instructions,  the  destruc- 
tor was.  not  observing  the  handling  of  bun- 
dles of  ctirrency  by  the  ctistodians  after  the 
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destructor  had  made  his  package  and  bundle 
count. 

Dallas 

A  considerable  quantity  of  tuifit  currency 
was  being  returned  to  circulation  as  fit  cur- 
rency. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  verifiers  be  given 
further  instruction  on  counterfeit  currency. 

El  Paso 
Too  much  unfit  currency  sorted  as  fit. 
One  of  two  men  having  dual  control  over 
money  also  served  as  needier. 

Jacksonville 

Veriflers  did  not  package-count  currency 
they  received  for  verification. 

The  destructor  did  not  share  control  over 
Incineration  dtirlng  the  burning. 

Kansas  City 

Canceled  $2's  received  from  Omaha  branch 
had  too  many  flt  notes  In  It. 

Los  Angeles 

Two  cvurency  verification  unit  employees 
did  not  observe  destructor  entire  period  he 
was  making  his  package  and  bundle  cotmt. 

Destructor  did  not  observe  two  currency 
verification  unit  employees  entire  period 
they  were  loading  Incinerator. 

Minneapolis 
Custodians    handling   currency    after   de- 
structor  made   package   and   bundle   count 
without  being  observed  by  the  destructor. 
New  York 

One  ctistodlan  had  no  lock  or  seal  on 
Incinerator. 

Richmond 

Destructor  did  not  place  lock  on  incinera- 
tor door  after  the  second  visit  to  Incinerator 
to  assure  that  currency  was  btimlng  properly. 

Currency  verification  vmlt  representative 
and  custodian  lax  In  their  examination  of 
ashes  removed  from  ihclnerator. 

One  part-time  verifier  did  not  strap  count 
or  bundle  count  currency  given  to  her  to 
verify. 

Salt  Lake  City 

Veriflers  not  examining  standards  of  fitness 
being  maintained  by  cash  division. 

The  custodian  did  not  observe  destructor 
while  he  made  package  and  bundle  cotint. 

San  Francisco 

Destructor  and  custodians  all  participating 
In  loading  incinerator;  thus  there  were  times 
when  the  person  throwing  currency  into  the 
Incinerator  was  not  being  observed  by  either 
of  the  other  two  {lartlclpants. 

Destructor  locked  only  two  of  the  four 
openings  to  the  Incinerator.  Four  openings 
were  locked  by  two  custodians. 

Seattle 
Two  currency  verification  unit  cvutodlans 
did  not  observe  the  destructor  the  entire  pe- 
riod   he   was   making   package   and   btmdle 
count. 

St.  Louis 
In  I  year  four  test  errors  missed  by  one 
verifier.     Corrective    action:    verifier   trans- 
ferred out  of  operation. 

TKAB    1963 

Atlanta 
The  veriflers  were  not  package  counting 
the  currency  assigned  to  them  for  verlflca- 
tlon  by  the  custodians  to  be  sure  that  each 
bundle  contained  10  packages. 
Bo9ton 
Entire   straps   at  currency   which   should 
have  been  considered  as  unflt  were  handled 
and  returned  to  circulation  as  flt  currency. 
Buffalo 
A  considerable  quantity  of  flt  $l'a  and  iO's 
were  sorted  as  unflt. 
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Dallas 

The  working  facilities  did  not  permit  good 
dual  control  during  the  verlflcatlon  opera- 
tion. 

The  two  custodians  and  the  destructor, 
under  whose  joint  control  the  currency  was 
destroyed,  did  not  thOToughly  examine  the 
ashes  for  recognizable  pieces  of  currency. 

A  clerk  was  working  with  canceled  cur- 
rency in  a  manner  that  obscured  the  view 
of  others. 

The  manner  In  which  the  canceled  ctu-- 
rency  was  being  needled  was  not  effective  In 
that  the  needier  could  not  visually  conflrm 
that  the  needling  device  completely  pene- 
trated the  bimdles. 

Minneapolis 
Destructor      did      not      examine      ashes 
thoroughly  after   complete   cleaning  of   in- 
cinerator. 

New  York 
Too  much  unflt  currency  classified  as  flt. 

Philadelphia 
Verlfled    currency    returned    to    currency 
verlflcatlon   unit   custodian   Inventoried   by 
custodians  but  not  In  presence  of  veriflers 
who  were  still  charged  for  currency. 

Pittsburgh 

Only  destructCHT  examined  ashes;  custodi- 
ans did  not. 

Richmond 

One  alternate  verifier  did  not  strap  count 
and  package  count  money  on  receipt. 

Transfer  of  money  from  ciurency  verifica- 
tion unit  custodians  to  verifiers  recorded  In 
I>encil.  Verifiers  do  not  sign  for  money  when 
they  receive  it. 

San  Antonio 

Verifiers  were  not  sure  what  a  counterfeit 
bill  looked  like 

Custodians  and  destructor  did  not  examine 
residue  of  ashes  for  recognizable  pieces  of 
ciurency. 

Seattle 

Ctistodians  and  destructor  did  not  examine 
the  small  amount  of  ashes  which  fell  Into 
the  bag  on  the  side  of  the  vacuum  cleaner 
used  to  clean  ftuTiace. 

TEAR    1964 

Atlanta 

The  verifiers  were  not  package  counting 
the  currency  assigned  to  them  for  verifica- 
tion by  the  custodians  to  be  sure  that  each 
bundle  contained  10  packages. 

A  selection  of  $2'8  showed  about  70  per- 
cent of  the  bills  shotUd  have  been  accepted 
as  flt  for  further  circulation.  ' 

The  opportunity  of  employees  to  verify 
cturency  is  not  frequent  enough  to  develop' 
proficiency.  The  size  of  the  jxxjl  from  which 
the  verifiers  are  selected  should  be  reduced 
so  that  even  with  full  rotation  a  girl  will  be 
called  upon  to  verify  about  every  third  time. 

During  a  12-month  period  only  76  percent 
of  the  test  errors  were  detected. 

When  test  errors  were  Inserted,  the  cus- 
todians did  not  verify  that  the  insertion  of 
the  errors  actually  caused  the  packages  of 
notes  to  contain  errors. 

Boston 

The  test  errors  inserted  did  not  include 
mlssorts  as  to  kinds  of  currency  as  required 
by  Treastiry  regulations. 

Chicago 

The  two  custodians  and  the  destructor, 
under  whose  joint  control  the  currency  was 
destroyed,  did  not  thoroughly  examine  the 
ashes  for  recognizable  pieces  of  currency. 

Detroit 
The  examination  of  the  ashes  of  burned 
currency  was  not  thorough  enough  to  have 
detected  recognizable  pieces  of  currency. 

Jacksonville 
An  appreciable  number  of  unfit  91  "s  were 
being  returned  to  circulation. 


Minneapolis 
Ashes  when  removed  from  Incinerator  were 
not  being  examined  thoroughly  for  recogniza- 
ble pieces  of  currency. 

Nashville 
During  an  8-month  period  only  78  percent 
of  the  test  errors  were  detected. 

Verifiers  not  strap-counting  currency  when 
received. 

New  York 
Destructor's    final    package    and    bundle 
count  not  completely  observed  by  custodians. 

San  Francisco 
Examination  of  ashes  very  superficial. 

YEAR     196S 

Atlanta 
Prom  February   1964  to  March  1965  only 
80.8  percent  of  the  test  errors  were  detected. 
Birmingham 
Generally,  the  cturency   verlflcatlon   unit 
did  not  expand  Its  5- percent  verlflcatlon  of 
91 's  where  a  considerable  number  of  errors 
was  found  in  the  work  of  currency  sorters. 

Verifiers  selected  from  other  than  the  fiscal 
agency  department  were  not  being  tested. 
In  addition,  an  assistant  supervisor  who  also 
acted  as  a  verifier  was  not  being  tested 
and  she  knew  this. 

Boston 

The  two  custodians  and  the  destructor, 
under  whose  Joint  control  the  currency  was 
destroyed,  did  not  thoroughly  examine  the 
ashes   for   recognizable   pieces   of    currency. 

Dallas 

When  test  errors  were  inserted  the  cus- 
todians did  not  verify  that  the  Insertion  of 
the  errors  actually  catised  the  packages  of 
notes  to  contain  errors. 

The   upper   part   of   the   incinerator   con- 
tained ashes  after  the  incinerator  had  sup- 
posedly been  completely  cleaned. 
Houston 

Unburned  punches  not  separated  from 
ashes.    To  be  reburned. 

Jacksonville 

During  a  12-month  period,  82.6  percent 
of  test  errors  were  detected. 

Nashville 
Verifiers  not  strap-counting  ctirrency  when 
received. 

Portland 

Ashes  examined  by  raking.  Recommended 
they  sift  ashes. 

Salt  Lake  City 
Destructor  did  not  examine  ashes. 
Ashes  examined  by  raking.    Recommended 
using  sifter. 

The  report  of  the  subcommittee  is  as 
follows : 

[Subcommittee  print] 
Verotcation  and  Destruction  of  Unftt 

CtJRRENCT 

(Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  the 
Destruction  of  Unfit  Currency  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Domestic  Finance  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
Hotise  of  Representatives,  89th  Cong..  2d 
sees.,  Feb.  23,  1966,  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  the  Destruc- 
tion of  Unflt  Currency,  Subcommittee  on 
Domestic  Finance,  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency) 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency; 
Wright  Patman,  Texas,  chairman;  Abraham 
J.  MiTLTEH,  New  York;  Willxam  A.  Barrett. 
Pennsylvania;  Leonor  K.  Suixivan.  Missouri; 
Henry  8.  Rxuss,  Wisconsin;  Thomas  L 
Abhlit,  Ohio;  William  S.  Mooeread.  Penn- 
sylvania; ROBEBT  G.  Stephens,  Jr.,  Georgia; 
Pervand  J.  St  Germain,  Rhode  Island;  Henrt 
B.  Gonzalez.  Texas;  Joseph  O.  Minish,  New 
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Jersey:  Chasles  L.  Wci-tn«b.  Georgia:  Rich- 
.MUi  T.  Hanna.  California:  Beenard  F.  Gra- 
BowSKi.  Connecticut:  Compton  I.  Whitb,  Jr., 
Idaho:  Tom  S  Gcttys  South  Carolina:  Paul 
H.  Todd,  Js  .  Michigan:  Richard  L,  Omnoni, 
New  York,  Earle  Cabkll  Texas:  Thomas  C. 
McOrath.  Je  .  New  Jersey:  John  R  Hansen, 
Iowa:  F^ANK  Annunzio,  Illinois.  William  B. 
WiDNALL.  New  Jersey  Paul  A.  Find.  New 
York;  Florence  P  Dwyee,  New  Jersey:  Sey- 
mour Halpern,  New  York:  James  Harvey, 
Michigan:  W  E  (Bill)  Brock.  Tennessee: 
BtTBT  L.  Talcott,  California:  Del  Clawson, 
California;  Albert  W  Johnson,  Pennsyl- 
vania: J  Wn-LiAM  Stanton,  Ohio;  and 
Chestxx  L   Mjze.  K.an.siUi 

Paul  Nelson,  clerk  and  staff  director;  Al- 
vln  Lee  Morse,  counsel;  Curtis  A.  P>rtns.  chief 
Investigator;  Norman  L.  Holmes,  counsel; 
Benet  D.  Gellman.  Investigative  counsel; 
Orman-e.  Fink,  minority  staff  member. 

-Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Finance: 
Wright  Patman.  Texas,  chairman;  Joseph 
O,  MiNtsH  New  Jersey;  Charles  L  Weltneb, 
Georgia:  Richard  T  Hanna,  California; 
Compton  I  White  Jr.,  Idaho:  Tom  S.  Get- 
TTS  South  Carolina:  Paul  H  Todd  Jr.,  Mlchl- 
sfan:  Frank  Annunzio.  Illinois;  William  B. 
WiDNALL,  New  Jersey:  W.  E  iBill)  Brock, 
Tennessee  Dix  Ci.awson,  California:  and  J. 
William  Stanton.  Ohio. 

Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  the  Destruction 
of  Unfit  Currency  Joseph  G.  Menish,  New 
Jersey,  chairman;  Charles  L  Weltnhi,  Geor- 
gia; Del  Clawson  California;  and  Alvln  Lee 
Morse.  co\in.?el 

LETTER      or     TR.^.VSMn-TM. 

FEBar.ARY    21,   1966. 
To  tH»  Mtmbfrs  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Domeatic  Finance: 

Transmitted  herewith  Is  the  report  of  the 
Ad  H  >c  .Subconunlt  tee  on  the  Destruction  of 
Unfit  Currency  appointed  bv  Ch.ilrman  Pat- 
man  on  Mav  1.  1965  The  assigned  task  of 
the  subcommittee  wua  the  study  and  evalua- 
tion of  procedures  for  currency  destruction 
and  the  submission  of  a  report  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Domestic  Flnnnce.  The  study 
was  conducted  within  *he  general  framework 
of  HR.  5305,  a  bill  Introduced  by  Chairman 
Patman  at  the  request  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

TVeasury  and  Federal  Reserve  officials  were 
constUted  In  detail  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
methods  employed  In  verifying  and  destroy- 
ing unfit  currency.  Personal  inspections 
were  made  of  two  of  the  sites.  On  May  12, 
the  subcommittee  visited  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  Inspect  the  operations  Involved 
In  the  verification  and  destruction  of  Federal 
Reserve  notes  and  all  kinds  of  currency  re- 
ceived by  the  Treasury  from  banks  in  the 
Washington,  DC,  area.  On  June  7.  the  sub- 
committee visited  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York  to  Inspect  the  operations  per- 
fonned  there  In  verifying  and  destroying  un- 
fit Treasxiry  currency  This  bank  wa« 
■elected  because  It  has  the  largest  currency- 
handling  operations  of  Its  kind,  and  it  af- 
forded the  best  opportunity  to  form  a  basis 
for  a  recommendation  concernlnf?  the  pro- 
posed legislation 

Respectfully  submitted 

Joseph  G   Minish, 
Chairman    Ad  Hoc  Subcom'nittee  on  the 
Destrtictton  of  Unfit  Currency. 

INTRODtrCTION     AND     CONCL'JSIONS 

At  the  present  time,  unfit  Federal  Reserve 
notes  by  law  must  be  delivered  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  for  cancellation  aJQd 
destruction  la  Washington.  Unfit  Treasury 
cvirrency  i  mainly  silver  certificates  and  U.S. 
notes'  is  subject  to  verification  and  destruc- 
tion by  the  Treasury  Department,  also  ID 
Washington  However,  as  an  economy  meas- 
ure, this  latter  function  has  been  delegated 
administratively  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
TYeaaury  to  the  regional  Federal  Reserve 
banks  which  receive  the  unfit  currency 
directly     from     com.merclal     btinks    located, 


wlttxln  tbelr  respective  Federal  Reserve  dis- 
tricts. The  expense  of  preparing  and  ship- 
ping this  currency  to  WaslUngton  Is  thus 
spared. 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  5305  is  to  realize  simi- 
lar savings  with  respect  to  the  verification 
and  destruction  of  unfit  Federal  Reserve 
notes  as  these  notes  are  rapidly  replacing 
Treasury  currency  both  In  number  as  well 
as  face  amount  as  our  circulating  currency. 
An  amendment  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
Is  necessary  to  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  the  statutory  auhorlty  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  with  respect  to 
unfit  Federal  Reserve  notes.  The  Intention 
Is  for  the  Secretary  to  then  exercise  his  new 
authc«-lty  by  regulating  destruction  In  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  In  the  same  manner 
In  which  he  now  regulates  the  destruction 
of  unfit  Treasury  currency  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks. 

H.R.  5305  would  also  permit  changes  In 
the  method  by  which  unfit  Federal  Reserve 
notes  are  sorted  and  then  credited  to  the  In- 
dividual accounts  of  each  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  which  originally  Issued  them. 
This  particular  proposal  would  also  produce 
substantial  economies  in  currency  proce- 
dures. 

The  text  of  HJl.  6305  follows: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
third  paragraph  of  section  16  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.8.C.  413),  Is 
hereby  further  amended  by  revising  the  last 
sentence  thereof  to  read  as  follows:  'Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law. 
Federal  Reserve  notes  unfit  for  circulation 
shall  be  canceled,  destroyed,  and  accounted 
for  under  procedures  prescribed  and  at  lo- 
cations designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Upon  destruction  of  such  notes, 
credit  with  respect  thereto  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  twelve  Federal  Reserve 
banks  as  determined  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.'  " 

There  la  considerable  logic  supporting  the 
proposal  that  the  savings  flowing  from  cur- 
rent procedures  for  destroying  unfit  Treasury 
currency  should  carry  over  to  the  destruction 
of  xinflt  Federal  Reserve  notes.  However,  the 
subcommittee  has  concluded  from  Its  In- 
vestigation and  also  as  a  matter  of  principle 
that  the  General  Accounting  OfBce,  "watch- 
dog" agency  of  the  Congress,  should  perform 
a  regular  audit  of  all  procedures  in  the  han- 
dling of  the  Nation's  unfit  currency  regard- 
less of  the  specific  economy  objectives  of 
HJt.  5305.  Under  present  law,  neither  the 
Bureau  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
nor  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  subject 
to  audit  by  GAO. 

In  this  connection,  the  subcommittee  has 
been  given  to  understand  that  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office  are  In  general 
agreement  with  respect  to  GAO  audits  of  un- 
fit currency  procedures  on  the  premises  of 
the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks.  Since  these 
currency  acnvltles  to  be  carried  out  at  the 
banks  are  a  function  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  legislation  providing  for  such 
audits  Is  unnecessary  as  the  Treasury  De- 
p>artment  is,  of  course,  already  subject  to  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921  (43  Stat. 
20). 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  under  the  pro- 
posed legislation  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
will  be  verifying,  canceling,  and  destroying 
unfit  Federal  Reserve  notes,  as  well  as  Issu- 
ing them,  the  subcommittee  Is  particularly 
concerned  that  the  General  Accotintlng  Office 
be  made  especially  aware  of  Its  Important 
new  refiponslbUlty  in  Instirto^  the  Congress 
that  these  activities  are  properly  conducted, 
and  that  the  committee  report  so  Indicate 
should  the  bill  be  favorably  reported.  The 
BUbc<xnmittee  makes  the  observation  that 
neither  the  Bureau  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency    nor    the    Federal    Reserve    banks 


have  consistently  maintained  satisfactory 
control  and  accounting  standards  with  re- 
spect to  their  handling  of  unfit  currency. 

The  subcommittee  suggests,  as  a  further 
economy  measure,  that  the  unnecessary  prac- 
tice of  Issuing  Federal  Reserve  notes  spe- 
cifically identlXying  the  Issuing  bank  be 
discontinued. 

Certain  technical  drafting  changes  In  the 
text  of  the  bill  also  appear  desirable. 

jnSTinCATION  FOR  BJS.  S30S 

The  subcommittee  has  been  advised  that 
the  proposed  legislation  would  avoid  addi- 
tional costs  to  the  Government  resulting 
from  the  replacement  of  tl  silver  certificates 
by  recently  authorized  $1  Federal  Reserve 
notes.  H.R.  5305  Is  designed  to  eliminate 
shipping  and  currency  sorting  costs  arising 
from  sending  unfit  Reserve  notes  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  to  Washington  for 
verification  and  destruction. 

In  1953,  an  arrangement  was  worked  out 
for  the  verification  and  destruction  of  unfit 
sliver  certificates  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  under  regulations  and  procedures 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
This  arrangement  has  saved  annually  about 
$500,000  which  would  have  been  the  cost  of 
preparing  for  shipment  and  shipping  unfit 
sliver  certificates  to  Washington.  Now  that 
silver  certificates  are  being  replaced  with  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes,  those  notes  will  soon  make 
up  the  bulk  of  the  unfit  currency  which  must 
be  destroyed.  However,  under  existing  law 
unfit  Federal  Reserve  notes  mus^  be  sent  to 
Washington  for  cancellation  and  destruction 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  The 
first  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
therefore.  Is  to  eliminate  this  requirement  so 
that  the  savings  realized  through  the  de- 
struction of  unfit  cxirrency  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  may  be  continued,  pursuant 
to  the  same  procedures  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  respect  to 
Treasury  currency. 

The  bill  would  make  another  change  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  shift  In  the  $1  denomi- 
nation from  sliver  certificates  to  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  from  Increasing  the  cost  of  de- 
struction of  unfit  currency.  Under  existing 
law.  when  an  unfit  Federal  Reserve  note  is 
retired,  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  which  Is- 
sued that  particular  note  must  be  credited 
with  Its  retirement.  Since  there  are  12  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks,  this  means  that  there 
must  be  a  12- way  sort  of  all  unfit  Federal 
Reserve  notes. 

The  Treasury  and  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  have  indicated 
that  It  Is  unnecessary  to  match  retirements 
by  specific  banks  with  Issuances  by  specific 
banks  on  the  basis  of  a  piece  sort.  As  long 
as  retirements  for  the  System  as  a  whole  are 
accounted  for  exactly,  the  apportionment  of 
retirements  among  the  banks  may  be  satis- 
factorily made  on  a  formula  basis.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  has  developed  a  formula 
which  would  apportion  the  notes  among  the 
banks  quite  accurately.  The  bill  would  per- 
mit the  use  of  this  arrangement  for  appor- 
tioning retired  notes  among  the  12  banks. 
It  would  thus  eliminate  the  need  for  the  12- 
way  sort  which  would  have  to  be  performed 
under  present  law.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
12-way  sort  of  notes  of  the  $1  denomina- 
tion— which  will  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
unfit  F'ederal  Reserve  notes  after  all  silver 
certificates  have  been  completely  replaced — 
would  cost  approximately  $300,000  a  year. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  thus  obviate  $800,000  In  Increased  an- 
nual costs  of  destroying  unfit  $1  currency 
which  would  otherwise  occur  by  reason  of 
the  shift  from  silver  certificates  to  Federal 
Reserve  notes.  To  the  extent  that  other  de- 
nominations of  Federal  Reserve  faotes — which 
have  always  been  destroyed  In  Washington- 
are  also  Included  In  the  proposed  legislation, 
additional  savings  of  asi  much  as  $400,000  can 
be  realized  annually. 
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While  the  savings  which  the  bill  would 
permit  would  not  suicrue  directly  to  the 
Treasury,  the  same  ultimate  effect  would  be 
achieved  since  the  savings  would  be  reflected 
In  higher  Federal  Reserve  payments  to  the 
Treasury,  less  any  increase,  of  course,  in  the 
expenses  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  at- 
tributable to  their  expended  role  In  currency 
destruction  contemplated  by  the  bill. 

Joseph  G,  Minish, 

Chairman. 

Del  Clawson. 

Charles  L.  Weltner. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Inquire 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  Is  my  recollec- 
tion correct  that  this  wtis  reported  from 
our  committee  unanimously? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  would  like  to  ask 
several  other  questions,  but  I  will  preface 
my  next  question  with  a  short  statement. 

H.R.  5305  is  designed  to  eliminate  ship- 
ping and  currency  sorting  costs  arising 
from  sending  unfit  Reserve  notes  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  Washing- 
ton for  verification  and  destruction.    In 
1953,  an  arrangement  was  worked  out 
for  the  verification  and  destruction  of 
unfit  silver  certificates  In  the  Federal 
Reserve   banks   under   regulations   and 
procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.    This  arrangement  has 
saved   $500,000   annually   which   other- 
wise would   have   had   to   be   spent  in 
preparing   for   shipment    and    shipping 
unfit  silver  certificates  to  Washington. 
Now  that  silver  certificates  are  being  re- 
placed with  Federal  Reserve  notes,  those 
notes  will  soon  make  up  the  bulk  of  un- 
fit currency  which  must  from  time  to 
time  be  destroyed.    However,  under  ex- 
isting law  unfit  Federal  Reserve  notes 
must  still  be  sent  to  Washington  for  can- 
cellation and  destruction  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency.    Will  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  agree  the  first  purpose 
of  the  proposed  legislation,  therefore,  is 
to  eliminate   this  requirement  so  that 
savings  may  be  realized  in   the  same 
manner  as  we  have  been  saving  taxpay- 
ers' money  on  the  destruction  of  silver 
certlfica.tes? 
Mr.  PATMAN.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.     WiU  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  agree  that  our  committee 
has  been  assured  that  every  efifort  will  be 
made  to  insure  against  any  mishcindling 
of  unfit  currency  scheduled  for  destruc- 
tion? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  have  been  so  as- 
sured—yes, sir.  I  might  add  that  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  for  a  General  Accounting 
Office  audit  of  cancellation  of  destruc- 
tion of  all  U.S.  currency  is  excellent  in- 
surance against  the  mishandling  that 
the  gentleman  mentions. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Will  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee  agree  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  developed 
a  formula  which  will  avoid  the  necessity 
of  crediting  each  of  the  12  individual 
Federal  Reserve  banJts  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  those  notes  which  a  particular 
Federal  Reserve  bank  had  originally  is 


sued,  and  that  such  formula  instead  will 
accurately  account  for  the  currency  de- 
struction on  a  systemwlde  basis? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct.  We 
agreed  and  the  committee  approved  the 
formula. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  agree  that  this  legislation 
will  result  In  an  estimated  annual  sav- 
ing of  more  than  a  miUIon  dollars? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct^-over 
a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  bill  and  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
since  both  the  bill  and  the  report  Indi- 
cate it  is  the  purpose  of  the  legislation 
to  destroy  imfit  currency — what  is  meant 
by  unfit  currency? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  would  be  cur- 
renxjy  that  you  can  no  longer  use  In  the 
trsule  or  as  pocket  currency  as  you  nor- 
mally use  currency  in  transactions.  It 
might  be  currency  that  is  soiled  or  torn 
and  unfit  in  other  different  ways. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well  that  is  the  whole 
point — you  say  unfit  in  different  ways. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    It  would  be  currency 
that  is  mutilated  or  unfit  in  other  ways. 
Mr.  GROSS.    But  what  about  getting 
silver  certificates  out  of  circulation? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  They  are  going  out  of 
circulation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  we  now  have  prac- 
tically thrown  overboard  both  gold  and 
silver  standards,  would  silver  certificates 
be  deemed  unfit  simply  on  the  basis  that 
the  Johnson  administration  wants  to  get 
them  out  of  circulation? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  They  are  Intercepted 
usually  at  the  banks  and  turned  in  be- 
cause the  banks  consider  them  no  longer 
usable.  It  will  apply  to  that  the  same  as 
any  other  type  of  currency. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  that  Is 
golngjto  be  unfit  currency;  Is  that  right? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  right— yes,  sir. 
Mr.  GROSS.  So  it  goes  beyond  the 
currency  beifll:  burned,  mutilated,  or 
worn  out.  This  device  can  be  used  to 
remove  from  circulation  those  certifi- 
cates that  they  do  not  want  in  circula- 
tion whether  they  are  worn  out  or  muti- 
lated or  not. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  Is  another  law. 
The  other  law  relates  to  Federal  Re- 
serve notes'  of  $1  denomination.  The 
Federal  Reserve  never  had  a  denomina- 
tion of  less  than  $5  before  the  recent 
passage  of  that  law.  but  now  they  can 
Issue  $1  notes  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  place  of  the  $1  silver  certificates. 
Therefore,  the  $1  silver  certificates  will 
be  replaced  as  they  come  in. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  will  this 
legislation  force  the  turn-in  of  the  old 
silver  certificates? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    It  will  not  force  them 
in,  but  as  they  come  in  they  will  be  re- 
placed. 
Mr.    GROSS.    Will   this   aid   in   the 

process  that  we  are  considering 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  does  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  that  process.  I  will 
state  to  the  gentleman  that  it  is  a  differ- 
ent   situation    entirely.    The    measure 


before  the  House  relates  only  to  cur- 
rency Uiat  Is  no  longer  fit  for  use, 
whether  it  Is  by  being  soiled,  torn,  muti- 
lated, or  whatever  the  reason.  It  Is  con- 
sidered no  longer  useful. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  there  are  reports 
that  some  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  "funny 
money"  is  coming  apart  at  the  seams.  I 
refer  to  those  new  sandwich  coins. 
Would  this  bill  provide  that  such  coins 
be  taken  out  of  circulation  as  well? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  know  where 
you  get  the  phrase  "funny  money." 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  knows 
very  well  where  I  get  the  phrase  "funny 
money."  « 

Mr.  PATMAN.     It  is  the  genUeman's 

privilege  to  use  any  phrase  he  desires. 

but  it  has  no  connection  with  the  coins, 

I  will  state  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.     This  bill,  then,  has  no 

connection  with 

Mr.  PATMAN.     With  the  coins. 
Mr.      GROSS.    With      the      "funny 
money." 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well.  I  did  not  say 
"funny  money."  I  said,  "with  the 
coins."  If  there  is  any  "funny  money,"  I 
do  not  know  where  it  is — $500  is  worth 
$500;  you  cannot  get  it  for  $400.  Any- 
one has  got  to  accept  It.  It  is  acceptable 
for  the  payment  of  taxes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  you  mean  the  quar- 
ters that  used  to  be  worth  24  cents  and 
are  now  worth  intrinsically  3  cents, 
and  dimes  in  the  same  proportion?  I 
call  that  "funny  money."  The  gentle- 
man can  call  It  anything  he  wishes  to 
call  It. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  As  long  as  everyone.* 
Including  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  all  the  3,000  governments  In 
the  United  States  are  compelled  to  ac- 
cept this  money  100  cents  on  the  dollar 
for  debts  and  taxes,  and  everyone  Is  re- 
sponsible In  the  same  way.  it  Is  not 
"funny  money."  It  Is  good  money.  It 
Is  the  very  best. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  could  argue  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon  on  that  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
a  vote. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  desire  to 
use  time? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]. 

ORIGIN    or    THE    PHBASE     "THE    ORXAT    SOCUTT" 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  order, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  discovered  where  the  phrase 
"the  Great  Society"  may  have  originated. 
We  all  know  how  the  President  and  the 
administration  talk  about  the  "Great 
Society"  and  the  so-called  "creative 
federalism"  In  my  opinion  it  is  not 
reaJly  creative  federalism.  In  fact.  It  is 
not  creative  or  federalism.  It  is  central- 
Ism. 
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The  President's  use  of  the  phrase  "the 
Great  Society  might  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve tnat  it  had  been  invented  by  this 
adnunistratlon. 

But  I  was  reading  through  House 
Document  No.  398.  69th  Congress,  1st 
session,  put  out  by  the  Government 
Prmting  Office,  titled  "Documents  Illus- 
trative of  the  Formation  of  the  Union  of 
the  American  States  "  On  pape  190  there 
IS  a  report  on  the  'Debates  in  the  Federal 
Convention  of  1787"  as  reported  by 
James  Madison,  bearing  on  this  subject. 

On  June  11,  1787.  according  to  Madi- 
son, a  Mr,  George  Read  of  Delaware 
wa.'ited  to  abolisii  States  and  have  one 
National  Government  only. 

Accordins;  to  Madi.son,  'Mr  Read  dis- 
liked the  idea  of  guaranteeing  temtory," 
meaning  S'ates.  He  said,  according  to 
Madison,  that  "guaranteeing  territory 
abetted  the  idea  of  distinct  States  which 
would  be  a  perpetual  source  of  discord." 

Mr.  Read  stated : 

There  can  be  no  cxire  for  this  evil  but  In 
doing  away  with  States  eiltogether  and  tinlt- 
Ing  them  into — 

Believe  it  or  not — 

one  great  society. 

This  quotation  leads  me  to  believe  that 
the  President  not  only  did  not  discover 
the  phrase  "the  Great  Society,"  but  that 
it  was  rejected  overwhelmingly  back  in 
1787,  because  the  idea  of  doing  away  with 
States  was  thought  to  be  unwise  and 
unworkable 

We  need  the  balance  oetween  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  State  governments, 
and  local  governments.  We  lose  some- 
thing when  we  give  up  the  balance. 

The  phrase,  "the  Great  Society,"  can  be 
traced  at  least  back  to  1787.  Certainly 
the  President  did  not  invent  it.  He 
merely  resurrected  something  that  was 
rejected  many  years  aero,  in  1787. 

Mr  WIDNALL  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Del 
Clawson  i . 

Mr,  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  In  support  of  H  R.  5305,  a  bill  to 
authorize  revised  procedures  for  the 
destruction  of  unfit  Federal  Reserve 
notes 

I  want  the  House  \o  be  assured  that 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, as  well  as  a  special  subcommittee 
upon  which  I  served,  thorouglily  studied 
tins  matter  before  reporting  the  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
MiNisHl  and  the  beniieman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr  Weltner!,  and  I,  served  on  a 
special  subcommittee  organized  to  look 
into  every  aspect  of  the  administration's 
request  for  this  legislation.  We  traveled 
to  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
in  February  and  observed  the  procedures 
used  for  the  destruction  of  unfit  cur- 
rency under  existing  authority  We  also 
made  inquiries  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency's  Office  here  in  Washington 
with  particular  regard  to  the  urgency 
for  passage  of  this  bill.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  our  special  subcommittee  study, 
we  reported  back  to  the  full  committee  at 
which  time  we  explored  In  executive  ses- 
sion certain  aspects  of  counterfeiting 
operations  that  might  be  affected  by  this 
legislation. 


Basically,  the  bill  would  transfer  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  statu- 
tory authority  and  the  responsibility 
presently  held  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  with  respect  to  the  cancella- 
tion and  destruction  of  unfit  Federal  Re- 
serve notes.  In  1953,  an  arrangement  was 
worked  out  for  the  verification  and 
destruction  of  unfit  silver  certificates  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  under  reg- 
ulations and  procedures  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  This  ar- 
rangement has  saved  annually  about 
$500,000  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  cost  of  preparing  for  shipment 
and  shipping  unfit  silver  certificates  to 
Washington.  Now  that  silver  certificates 
are  being  replaced  with  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  those  notes  will  soon  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  unfit  currency  which  must 
be  destroyed.  However,  imder  existing 
law,  imflt  Federal  Reserve  notes  must 
first  be  sent  to  Washington  for  cancel- 
lation and  destruction  by  the  Comp- 
troller. Consequently,  the  first  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  5305  would  be  to  eliminate 
this  requirement  so  that  savings  realized 
in  the  past  for  the  destruction  of  silver 
certificates  woiild  be  continued  in  a  con- 
sistent pattern.  It  has  been  estimated, 
that  with  passage  of  this  bill,  total  an- 
nual savings  would  be  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion per  year. 

Further,  the  bill  would  eliminate  the 
need  whereby  the  Federal  Reserve  bank 
which  issued  a  particular  note  scheduled 
for  destruction  must  be  credited  with  Its 
retirement.  Because  there  are  12  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks,  this  would  mean 
that  there  would  have  to  be  a  12-way 
sorting  out  of  all  \mfit  Federal  Reserve 
notes.  This  would  create  a  very  cum- 
bersome accoimting  process.  Our  spe- 
cial subcommittee  and  the  full  commit- 
tee were  assured  by  the  Treasury  and 
Federal  Reserve  oCBcials  that  It  would 
be  unnecessary  to  match  retirements  of 
notes  by  specific  banks  with  issuances  on 
the  basis  of  individual  sorting  out  so 
long  as  retirements  of  the  Ssrstem-as  a 
whole  are  accoimted  for  exactly.  We 
were  advised  that  the  apportionment  of 
retired  notes  can  be  made  satisfactorily 
on  a  formula  basis.  Such  an  accurate 
formula  has  already  been  devised. 

This  bill  was  recommended  by  the 
Treasury  Department  and  will  provide 
immediate  relief  to  the  Comptroller's 
OfiQce  as  well  as  realizing  considerable 
annual  savings  to  the  taxpayers. 

I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  TMr.  Minish]. 

Mr.  MINISH,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
that  H.R.  5305  is  an  extremely  important 
piece  of  legislation.  While  the  savings 
to  be  realized  by  its  enactment  is  a  very 
important  consideration,  the  importance 
of  H.R.  5305  goes  far  beyond  the  question 
of  economy. 

It  was  my  honor  to  head  up  a  special 
subcommittee  to  study  and  evaluate  cur- 
rency distribution  procedures.  Oiu*  spe- 
cial subcommittee  visited  the  Treasury 
Department  here  In  Washington  to  in- 
spect the  operations  involved  in  the  veri- 
fication and  destruction  of  Federal  Re- 


serve notes  and  all  kinds  of  currency  re- 
ceived from  banks  in  the  Washington 
area.  We  also  visited  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York  to  inspect  the 
operations  performed  there  in  verifying 
and  destroying  imfit  Treasury  currency. 
The  present  bill  provides,  of  course,  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  be  permitted 
to  verify  and  destroy  Federal  Reserve 
notes  as  well  upon  delegation  of  this 
function  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

As  Chairman  Patman  has  stated,  the 
present  law  requires  that  unfit  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  be  returned  to  Wash- 
ington for  verification  and  destruction 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  The 
savings  to  be  realized  by  enactment  of 
H.R.  5305  would  arise  from  destroying 
this  currency  on  a  regional  basis  rather 
than  having  to  ship  it  to  Washington. 

I  will  just  take  a  few  moments  to  high- 
light some  very  interesting  facts  con- 
cerning currency  handling  which  the  spe- 
cial subcommittee  learned.  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  of  $1  denominations  author- 
ized in  1963  by  Public  Law  88-36  are 
rapidly  replacing  silver  certificates  as 
the  Nation's  main  circulating  currency. 
1.2  billion  $1  Federal  Reserve  notes  were 
delivered  from  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  in  fiscal  1965.  No  silver  cer- 
tificates have  been  issued  since  Septem- 
ber 1964.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  1965,  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  in  the  face  amoimt  of 
$37,3  billion  were  outstanding,  while 
Treasury  currency  in  the  form  of  silver 
certificates  amoimted  to  only  $1.2  billion. 
The  cumulative  total  of  all  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  delivered  to  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in  1913 
through  fiscal  1965  is  over  $214  billion, 
amoimting  to  nearly  20  billion  separate 
bills.  Unfit  Federal  Reserve  notes  re- 
tired by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
for  the  same  period  exceeded  $156  billion. 

While  the  law  provides  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  supervise  and  regu- 
late the  Comptroller's  activities  in  issuing 
and  retiring  Federal  Reserve  notes,  in 
practice  this  has  not  been  observed. 
With  respect  to  the  performance  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  in  verifying  and 
destroying  Treasury  currency  since  1953, 
it  is  expected  that  the  General  Account- 
ing OflBce  audit  as  provided  in  this  bill 
will  improve  matters.  However,  it  should 
be  ix)inted  out  that  this  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide for  an  audit  of  the  issuance  and  de- 
livery of  the  Federal  Reserve  notes  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

While  the  savings  which  the  bill  would 
permit  will  not  accrue  directly  to  the 
Treasury,  the  same  ultimate  efifect  would 
be  achieved  since  the  savings  would  be 
reflected  in  higher  System  payments  to 
the  Treasury. 

I  feel  this  bill  is  a  sound  economy  meas- 
ure and  would  greatly  improve  account- 
abihty  to  Congress  in  the  conduct  of  an 
Important  segment  of  the  Nation's  mone- 
tary management. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Ur.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  srlelding. 
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I  have  simply  one  question.  I  wonder 
if  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  of 
this  House  will  assure  the  House  that 
there  is  nothing  in  this  legislation  which 
will  permit  undue  printing  of  Federal 
Reserve  notes  by  the  12  different  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks,  which  will  open  up 
a  Pandora's  box  of  inflation  and  use  of 
printing  press  money,  after  we  have  re- 
moved our  silver  bullion  bacldng  of  the 
former  certificates? 

I  understand  the  purpose  of  the  leg- 
islation. It  has  been  well  explained  here 
by  the  chairman,  as  far  as  the  imfit 
money  is  concerned,  and  its  destruction, 
and  the  elimination  of  shipping  charges. 
The  work  of  tlie  subcommittee  has  been 
well  explained. 

There  is  still  a  vague  question  in  my 
mind.  If  we  do  not  allocate  back  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — or 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency — to  the  12 
Federal  Reserve  banks  the  amount  that 
is  being  destroyed,  will  they  have  un- 
limited license  to  profit  additional  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes,  after  we  have,  of 
course,  removed  the  gold  cover  and  the 
silver  backing  some  time  ago? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  believe  the 
gentleman's  fears  are  well  founded.  I 
am  sure  that  would  be  impossible. 

There  is  only  one  difference.  Instead 
of  actually  counting  every  dollar  bill, 
every  $5  bill  and  every  $10  bill,  and  then 
destroying  them,  they  would  do  it 
through  a  formula.  The  end  result 
would  be  the  same  for  all  12  Reserve 
banks,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
bills  and  the  dollar  amounts  each  bank 
had  outstanding. 

I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  our 
law  on  that  is  very  plain,  concerning  the 
Federal  Reserve  notes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
expired.  : 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HALL.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Under  the  present 
law,  the  12  banks  are  still  autonomous. 
Many  people  do  not  accept  that  as  true, 
but  it  is.  They  are  separate  and  dis- 
tinct banks.  The  only  central  bank  we 
have  in  this  country  is  the  Federal  open 
market  committee;  that  is,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  five  presidents  of  the 
12  Federal  Reserve  banks,  who  act  as  the 
Federal  open  market  committee.  That 
part  becomes  a  central  bank,  and  that 
part  only.  The  other  12  banks  still  fimc- 
tion  exactly  as  they  did  immediately 
after  the  act  was  passed  in  1913;  that  is, 
if  a  bank  desires  Federal  Reserve  notes 
It  applies  to  the  Federal  Reserve  agent 
in  the  district  in  which  the  bank  is  lo- 
cated, and  it  must  comply  with  certain 
rules  about  proper  collateral,  security, 
and  things  like  that  in  order  to  get  the 
Federal  Reserve  notes  desired.  Those 
prerequisites  remain  in  the  law,  and  there 
is  absolutely  no  danger  that  this  will  give 
any  Federal  Resen'e  bank  power  to  issue 
more  Federal  Reserve  notes,  or  any  other 
kind  of  liability  which  could  be  passed 
as  a  negotiable  instrument,  without  using 
the  exact  procedure  contained  in  the  law. 


Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman's  words 
are  reassuring.  I  am  not  aJt  aU  certain 
that  my  fears  are  imfoimded.  I  believe 
they  are  being  reflected  on  the  floor  today 
in  this  dialog  as  the  fears  of  the 
Nation,  in  view  of  what  has  happened 
to  our  currency  in  recent  months  and  in 
recent  years.  For  that  reason  I  have 
raised  the  question  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  legislative  record. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time.  I  ask  for  a 
vote. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  5305,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  ttwo- 
tliirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  corisent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  <S.  1308) 
to  authorize  revised  procedures  for  the 
destruction  of  unflt  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

8.  1308 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
third  paragraph  of  section  16  of  the  Federal 
Pieserve  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C,  413),  is 
hereby  further  amended  by  revising  the  last 
sentence  thereof  to  read  as  follows:  "Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law. 
Federal  Reserve  notes  unflt  for  circulation 
shall  be  canceled,  destroyed,  and  accounted 
for  under  procedures  prescribed  and  at  loca- 
tions designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Upon  destruction  of  such  notes, 
credit  with  respect  thereto  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  twelve  Federal  Reserve 
banks  as  determined  by  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System," 

AMENDMENT    OPTERED    BT    MR,    PATMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  5305,  just  passed. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Patman  :  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  claxise  of  S.  1308 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"Section  1.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
324  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12  U,8,C.  1) 
is  amended  by  inserting  'except  for  t^e  can- 
cellation and  destruction,  and  accounting 
with  respect  to  such  cancellation  and  de- 
struction, of  Federal  Reserve  notes  unfit  for 
circulation,'  Immediately  after  'of  all  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes.'. 

"Sec.  2.  Paragraph  (d)  of  secUon  11  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  248(d))  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  'except  for  the  can- 
cellation and  destruction,  and  accounting 
with  respect  to  such  cancellation  and  de- 
struction of  note  unfit  for  circulation,"  im- 
mediately after  "To  supervise  and  regulate 
throtigh  the  Bureau  under  the  charge  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  the  issue  and 
retirement  of  Federal  Reserve  notes'. 


"Sec.  3.  The  third  paragraph  of  section  16 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  413) 
is  amended  by  striking  the  last  sentence  and 
Inserting;  'Federal  Reserve  notes  unflt  for 
circulation  shall  be  canceled,  destroyed,  and 
accounted  for  under  procedures  prescribed 
and  at  locations  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Upon  destruction  of  such 
notes,  credit  with  respect  thereto  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  twelve  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  as  determined  by  the  Board  of 
Gk5vemors  of  the  Federal   Reserve   System." 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
June  13,  1933  (48  Stat.  127,  12  U.S.C.  121a), 
is  amended  by  inserting  ',  other  than  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes,'  ijmmedlately  before  'so 
redeemed  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  for  cancellation  and 
destruction.'. 

"(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  (12  VS.C.  122a) 
Is  amended  by  changing  'in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  of  each 
Federal  Reserve  bank  in  circulation  on  the 
31st  day  of  December  of  the  year  preceding 
the  date  of  redemption,  and  the  amount  so 
apportioned  to  each  bank  shall  be  charged 
by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  against 
deposit  in  the  gold-redemption  fund  made 
by  such  bank  or  its  Federal  Reserve  agent' 
to  read  'as  determined  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System'. 

"Sec.  5.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  audit  the  cancellation 
and  destruction,  and  the  accounting  with 
respect  to  such  cancellat^n  and  destructlcm, 
of  any  currency  of  the  United  States  unfit 
for  circulation,  regardless  of  who  is  respon- 
sible for.  and  regardless  of  who  performs, 
such  cancellation,  destruction  or  accounting. 
The  Comptroller  General  shall  have  access 
to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
which  he  deems  necessary  to  facilitate  an 
effective  audit  pursuant  to  this  section." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table, 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  5305)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate,  by 
Mr.   Arrinirton,   one   of   its  clerks,   an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  a 
resolution  of  the  following  title: 
S.  Res.  263 

Resolved  that  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Hon.  Patmck  V. 
McNamara,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

Resolved  that  a  committee  of  Senators  be 
appcrtnted  by  the  Preeldent  of  the  Senate  to 
atttnd  the  funeral  of  the  deceased. 

Unsolved  that  the  Secretary  communicate 
those  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof      ' 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved  that,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  Senate 
do  now  adjourn. 
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PRESERVATION    AND    PROTECTION 
OF   LANDS    IN    MARYI^ND 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pa.^s  the  bill 
H.R.  134171  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 4.  1961,  to  facilitate  the  efScient 
preservation  and  protection  of  certain 
lands  in  Prince  Georges  and  Charles 
Counties.  Md,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  a  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  a;;  follows; 
HR     13417 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  In 
order  to  achieve  more  efficiently  the  purposes 
of  'Me  Act  of  October  4,  1961  (75  Stat.  780), 
the  firat  sentence  of  section  a(b)  of  said 
Act  13  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "When  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  receives  a  commtt- 
rnent.  subject  to  suoh  conditions  as  shall  be 
agreeable  to  him  and  the  potential  donor  or 
donors,  in  accard.ince  with  which  commit- 
ment the  pruperiy  referred  to  In  subaectlon 
ifti  win  be  donated  to  the  United  States  for 
purposes  of  this  Act,  he  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire by  such  means  as  he  finds  are  in  the 
public  Interest  other  land  and  Interests  In 
land  lying  within  the  area  Identified  as  'Fee 
Acquisition  Area'  on  the  drawing  entitled 
Piscataway  Park',  numbered  NCR  69.714-18, 
and  dated  January  25.  1966,  which  U  on  file 
and  available  lor  public  Inspection  In  the 
ofHces  of  the  National  Park  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior," 

ibi  Section  2ib.  of  said  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"With  respect  to  any  property  acquired 
within  the  Fee  Acquisition  Area"  except 
property  donated  to  the  tJnlted  States,  the 
Secretary  may  convey  a  freehold  or  lease- 
hold Interest  therein,  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  assure  the  Secretary  con- 
trol over  the  property  and  Its  use  solely  In 
accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
When  the  Secret.iry  exercises  his  discretion 
to  convey  such  interest,  he  shall  do  so  to  the 
highest  bidder.  In  accordance  with  such  reg- 
ulations as  he  may  prescribe,  but  such  con- 
veyance shall  be  at  not  less  than  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary.  Within  the  'Pee  Acquisi- 
tion Area",  the  Secretary  may  accept  title  to 
any  non-Pedera!  property  or  Interest  therein 
and  In  exchange  therefor  he  may  convey  to 
the  grantor  of  such  property  any  federally 
owned  property  or  Interest  therein  within 
such  area.  The  values  of  the  properties  so 
exchanged  either  shall  be  approximately 
equal,  or  If  thev  are  not  approximately  equal 
the  values  sh.»n  be  equalized  by  the  payment 
of  cash  to  the  grantor  from  moneys  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
Of  to  the  Secretary  as  the  circumstances  re- 
quire. The  proceeds  received  from  any  con- 
veyance under  this  subsection  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  The  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  In  the  Treasury  of  the  tJnlted  States." 
(CI  The  first  sentence  of  section  2(C)  of 
said  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "To 
further  the  pre."iervHt!on  objective  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  may  accept  donations  of 
scenic  easements  In  the  land  within  the  de- 
scribed area  now  leased  and  operated  by  the 
Marshall  Hall  Park.  Incorporated,  as  more 
specifically  described  in  a  deed  recorded  In 
the  '.and  records  of  Charles  County,  Mary- 
land In  folio  12  Uber  131,  and  the  area  desig- 
nated &a  Scenic  Protection  Area'  on  the 
drawing  referred  to  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  " 

Sec    a.  Section  4  of  said  Act  Is  amended 
by     strlJtln|       S937.600"     and     substituting 

4,133.000  ■ 

The  SPFIAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
BMT'.     Is  a  second  demanded? 


Mr.  SAYLOR.    Mr.  I^)eaker.  I  demand 

Q  sficond 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
'  Mr.  ASPINALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  shall  consume, 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  you  who  were 
with  us  m  the  87th  Congress  will  prob- 
ably recall  the  legislation.  Involving  the 
lands  in  question  today,  which  was  en- 
acted in  1961.  The  aim  of  the  bill  before 
us  today— H.R.  13417— is  not  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  that  embodied  in  PubUc  Law 
87-362.  Like  that  legislation,  this  bill 
seeks  to  maintain  and  preserve  the  his- 
toric vista  and  natural  environs  of  Mount 
Vernon,  the  George  Washington  Memo- 
rial Parkway,  and  Fort  Washington.  In 
addition,  It  looks  to  the  establishment  of 
a  small  public  park  and  the  preservation 
of  some  areas  of  archeologlcal  signifi- 
cance. 

Probably  no  one  person  has  done  more, 
as  an  individual,  to  promote  the  preser- 
vation of  this  scenic,  natural  area  near 
the  National  Capital  than  our  colleague, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bol- 
ton]. Her  efforts  and  encouragement 
have  played  a  major  part  in  making  pos- 
sible the  acquisition  of  substantial 
amounts  of  land  In  the  area  for  donation 
by  private  organizations  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  appropriate  protection  and 
development  for  the  enjoyment  of  Amer- 
icans now  and  in  the  future.  In  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Bolton  and  public- 
spirited  groups  Uke  the  Accokeek  Foun- 
dation, the  Alice  Ferguson  Foundation, 
and  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladles  Associa- 
tion, this  hope  has  not  yet  been  fully 
realized. 

In  1961,  your  committer  and  this 
House  recognized  the  fact  that  the  bulg- 
ing population  in  the  Washington  met- 
ropolitan area  was  rapidly  enveloping 
the  scenic  natural  sites  which  make  this 
area  beautiful.  We  recognized  then,  as 
I  hope  we  will  today,  that  a  strong  effort 
would  be  required  to  preserve  some  of 
the  natural  beauty  spots  of  the  area  as 
places  of  relaxation  and  as  places  of  out- 
door recreation. 

The  joint  resolution  whlc;h  we  adopted 
in  1961  provided  for  the  acquisition  in 
fee  of  1,186  acres  of  land.  In  accord- 
ance with  our  established  practice,  the 
committee  included  in  its  recommenda- 
tion a  maximum  authorized  appropria- 
tion of  $938,000 — the  amount  which  re- 
flected the  estimates  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  based  (m  land  trans- 
actions which  were  then  taking  place. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  toward 
meeting  the  objectives  of  the  1961  legis- 
lation. Unfortunately,  however,  rapidly 
rising  land  costs  have  required  a  re- 
evaluation  of  the  project  in  light  of  the 
ceiling  plsujed  In  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. This  situation  stands  as  a  classic 
example  of  the  need  for  such  limitations. 
With  an  open-ended  authorization,  the 
Park  Service  could  have  requested  ap- 
propriations far  in  excess  of  those  an- 
ticipated at  the  time  the  project  was 
authorized.  But  with  the  limitation,  the 
Park  Service  has  had  to  reevaluate  its 
estimates  and,  accordingly,  seek  new 
authority. 


So  far,  $391,132  has  been  appropriated 
by  Congress  to  initiate  the  necessary 
land  acquisition  program.  This  year, 
the  Budget  included  anotlier  $544,500  for 
land  acquisition  under  existing  author- 
ity, but  our  Appropriations  Committee 
recommended  deletion  of  these  funds, 
noting  in  its  report — House  Report  1405, 
89th  Congress,  pages  11-12 — that  its 
action  "does  not  necessarily  indicate  the 
committee's  opposition  to  this  proposal." 
The  report  further  Indicated  that: 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  in 
those  instances  where  legislation  Is  i>endlng 
on  certain  land  acquisition  projects,  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  should  not  precede  the 
policy  gtildelines  to  be  established  by  the 
authorizing  committee. 

In  deferring  action  on  the  budget  re- 
quest, the  Appropriations  Committee  had 
in  mind  the  authorizing  legislation  which 
we  have  before  us  today  which,  if  en- 
acted, will  Increase  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  from  $938,000  to 
$4,132,000.  No  one  can  deny  that  this  is 
a  tremendous  increase  in  cost,  and  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  undisturbed.  The 
facts  are  that  most  of  this  increase  can 
be  attributed  t6  skyrocketing  land  prices 
and,  in  part,  to  estimates  which  were 
not  wholly  realistic. 

So  far,  under  congressional  authority 
and  appropriations,  97  acres  have  been 
acquired  by  purchase.  Thanks  to  the 
generosity  of  the  Accokeek  Foundation 
fee  title  to  another  151  acres  of  land  has 
been  donated  to  the  United  States  and 
another  345  acres  have  been  offered  for 
donation  by  the  Accokeek  and  Alice 
Ferguson  Foundations.  To  fulfill  the 
present  plans  another  521  acres  are  to  be 
acquired. 

The  plan  which  is  envisaged  in  this 
legislation  is  a  comparatively  unique 
one — one  which,  if  successful,  could  revo- 
lutionize our  park  acquisition  program. 
As  with  other  park  areas,  some  of  the 
land  is  to  be  acquired  in  fee  for  preserva- 
tion or  development  for  public  use,  but, 
in  addition,  the  plan  contemplates  a  pri- 
vate development  zone  In  which  this  leg- 
islation authorizes  less  than  fee  acquisi- 
tion where  uses  not  inconsistent  with 
park  objectives  could  continue — these 
uses  include  orchards,  grazing,  woodlots, 
and  other  present  agricultural  activities. 
By  the  terms  of  this  bill,  acquisition  of 
a  less  than  fee  Interest  Is  authorized  if 
the  owner  is  willing  to  sell  such  an  in- 
terest at  a  reasonable  price.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  landowner  demands  an  un- 
reasonably high  price — a  price  approach- 
ing the  value  of  the  fee — then  the  bill 
permits  the  acquisition  of  the  fee  and 
authorizes  the  Department  to  sell  back  or 
lease  back  the  land  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  are  necessary  to  assure 
its  use  to  be  compatible  with  park  ob- 
jectives. Some  of  the  costs  Incurred 
would,  of  course,  be  recouped  under  this 
phase  of  the  proposal — perhaps.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $300,000. 

Most  of  the  people  presently  owning 
property  within  the  vicinity  of  the  park 
seem  to  favor  the  plan.  Scenic  ease- 
ments, covering  nearly  1,000  acres  of  land 
In  the  "Scenic  Protection  Area"  adjoin- 
iriig  the  park,  have  already  been  donated 
to  the  Government.  It  Is  hoped  that 
many   more  public-spirited  individuals 
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will  make  similar  contributions  to  this 
national  effort. 

What  we  will  have  imder  this  bill, 
then,  is  a  new  concept:  a  concept  involv- 
ing, with  one  park  area,  a  mixture  of 
fee  acquisition — where  the  public  interest 
demands  it — and  of  easements,  where 
that  is  satisfactory  to  protect  the  present 
values  of  the  area  from  deterioration. 

Hoi>efully,  by  this  legislation  we  not 
only  fulfill  the  objectives  of  Public  Law 
87-362,  but  we  will  also  provide  a  small 
public  park  in  the  Washington  area  and 
protect  and  preserve  an  area  of  signifi- 
cant archeologlcal  value.  The  foresight 
and  interest  of  the  distingtilshed  rank- 
ing minority  members  of  the  committee 
enabled  us  to  begin  this  effort  and  It  Is 
with  this  same  interest  and  dedication 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
has  prompted  this  proposal  today. 

I  recommend  passage  of  the  bill  by  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall] 
has  consumed  9  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
PennsylvEwiia  [Mr.  Saylor]. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I 
rise  In  support  of  H.R.  13417.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  October  4,  1961,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  efficient  preservation  and 
protection  of  certain  lands  in  Prince 
Georges  and  Charles  Counties,  Md.,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Simply  stated,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  13417  is  to  update  the  act  of 
October  4,  1961,  preserving  the  view  from 
that  historic  and  scenic  spot  known  to 
all  Americans  and  the  world  as  the  home 
of  President  George  Washlngtoh— 
Mount  Vernon.  I  have  had  considerable 
interest  in  attempting  to  preserve  the 
view  from  Mount  Vernon  for  years. 

Approximately  10  years  ago  It  came 
to  the  attention  of  sfMne  the  Members 
of  this  body  that  the  view  from  Mount 
Vernon  was  threatened.  This  view  was 
threatened  not  by  an  ordinary  Invasion, 
but  by  the  erection  of  a  sewage  disposal 
plant  to  be  erected  immediately  opposite 
the  site  of  Moimt  Vernon.  At  such  time, 
efforts  by  the  citizenry  of  both  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  Members  of  Congress,  the 
Ladies  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  others 
were  made  to  preserve  the  view  and 
agreements  were  sought  to  assure  that 
the  view  from  Mount  Vernon  would  not 
be  impaired.  Failing  to  obtain  such  as- 
surances, I  introduced  in  this  body  a  bill 
to  preserve  the  view  from  Mount  Vernon. 

The  87th  Congress  passed  such  legis- 
lation, thereby  expressing  its  approval  of 
the  purpose  and  objectives  set  forth 
therein,  and  the  President  signed  the  bill 
into  law. 

The  legislation  so  enacted  provided  for 
the  acquisition  In  fee  of  about  1,186 
acres  of  land  In  Maryland  opposite 
Mount  Vernon  and  the  acquisition  of 
scenic  easements  on  another  1,410  acres 
in  order  to  preserve,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, the  view  from  George  Washing- 
ton's home  in  the  condition  it  was  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  smd  to  prevent  Intru- 
sion on  the  valuable  archeologlcal  site 
at  which  the  Susquehanna  Indians  httd  a 


large  fort  when  Capt.  John  Smith  ob- 
served the  area  in  1608. 

The  authorized  appropriation  of  $937,- 
600  in  the  1961  act  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  fulfill  the  land  acquisition  require- 
ments as  contemplated  in  p>as3age  of  the 
1961  act.  The  legislation  before  you  to- 
day proposes  to  increase  the  amount  of 
money  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of 
these  lands  to  the  simi  of  $4,132,000. 

Now,  I  am  sure  many  will  feel  that 
this  is  a  tremendous  increase.  It  is.  and 
I  do  not  want  to  minimize  it  in  any 
way.  But,  I  must  state  to  my  colleagues 
that  this  tremendous  increase  Is  caused 
by  the  substantial  escalation  in  land 
prices  in  this  area  since  the  hearings 
on  the  1961  act.  And,  I  should  further 
point  out  that  this  is  a  shining  exam- 
ple of  what  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  [Mr.  Aspinall],  and  I  pointed 
out  when  we  appeared  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  when  we  stated 
that  in  order  to  implement  the  legisla- 
tion passed  requiring  land  acquisition  for 
our  national  parks  and  recreation  areas, 
it  becomes  imperative  that  we  meet  our 
responsibihtj'  and  provide  the  funds  im- 
mediately for  such  acquisitions.  Unless 
this  is  done,  the  best  estimates  on  costs 
of  land  acquisition  put  before  Congress 
in  considering  passage  of  such  legislation 
will  rapidly  become  obsolete  and  place  anN 
additional  burden  upon  our  legislative 
process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before  you 
is  an  example  of  the  additional  burden 
of  which  I  speak.  However,  H.R.  13417 
also  embodies  a  new  concept  in  land 
acquisition  which  I  hope  will  be  a  step 
forward  in  solving  the  price  escalation  in 
areas  to  be  acquired  by  our  National 
Park  Service.  Enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation will  provide  the  opportunity  to 
implement  this  new  concept  in  land 
acquisition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  concluding,  I 
should  like  to  commend  those  who  have 
so  generously  given  their  time  and  effort 
in  this  cause.  In  particular,  I  wish  to 
commend  my  colleagues,  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton],  and  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Machen]  .  Their  efforts  In  this  area  have 
been  a  source  of  encouragement  to  many 
and  provides  the  basis  for  a  cooperative 
forum  in  which  others  can  work  to 
achieve  the  purpose  and  objectives  set 
forth  in  the  act  of  1961. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  collesigues  to 
support  the  passage  of  this  bill  in  order 
that  the  objectives  of  the  act  of  October 
4,  1961.  as  passed  by  the  87th  Congress 
may  be  carried  out  as  Intended  by  this 
body.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
merely  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man who  Is  In  the  well  of  the  House  for 
his  leadership  in  this  matter  and  to  com- 
mend both  him  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  for  this  fresh  evi- 
dence of  continuing  concern  in  the  field 
of  conservation  and  In  the  field  of  pres- 


ervation of  areas  of  great  scenic  beauty 
and  historic  importance  to  the  country. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    I  thank  my  colleague. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  con- 
sumed 4  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Machen]. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  legislation  to  save 
the  view  from  Mount  Vernon.  In  so 
doing,  I  would  like  to  recall  my  remarks 
of  March  9,  1966,  when  I  Introduced  this 
measure.    I  stated  then  that: 

Time  has  been  running  out  in  our  cam- 
paign to  save  the  view  from  Mount  Vernon. 

I  stated  that: 

We  can  stop  the  clock  by  enacting  this 
blpwirtisan  measure  in  this  session  of  the 
89th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  this  goal  by  approving  this 
measure.  And  I  would  like  to  add  that 
much  of  our  progress  on  this  bill  can  and 
should  be  attributed  to  the  leadership  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  in  particular  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor] 
who  joined  me  in  this  bill  to  save  the 
view  from  Mount  Vernon.  The  reputa- 
tion of  this  distinguished  gentleman  in 
behalf  of  conservation  Is  well  kn'bwn  to 
all  of  us  and  I  am  looking  forward  to 
working  with  him  in  more  legislation  of 
this  type. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  is 
the  second  I  have  introduced  in  the  89th 
Congress  in  my  efforts  to  meet  our  obli- 
gation at  Piscataway  Park  across  the 
Potomac  River  from  Mount  Vernon. 
Realizing  that  the  deadline  for  action 
was  drawing  near,  I  introduced  my  orig- 
inal bill  last  July  22.  I  am  proud  that  an 
Identical  measure  was  introduced  last 
January  in  the  other  body  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

After  I  Introduced  my  original  bill,  I 
thought  we  were  on  our  way  to  preserv- 
ing the  view  from  Mount  Vernon  by  in- 
creasing the  authorization  for  land  ac- 
quisition at  Piscataway  Park  in  order  to 
meet  rapidly  Increasing  land  prices  in 
that  part  of  Prince  Georges  County.  But 
then  the  Interior  Department  issued  its 
report  on  my  original  bill  and  the  re- 
port's reccmamendatlon  for  deferral  of  ac- 
tion came  as  a  rude  shock  to  me. 

In  my  own  mind  I  could  not  justify 
or  rationalize  the  Department's  recom- 
mendation that  action  be  deferred  In- 
definitely. This  was  supposed  to  be  the 
same  Department  that  the  President 
pledged  to  making  the  Potomac  River  a 
model  for  the  Nation.  How  could  we 
meet  this  mandate  if  the  Interior  De- 
partment were  going  to  let  this  project 
slip  through  our  fingers,  possibly  losing 
It  to  development  forever?  I  continued 
to  press  for  a  favorable  report  for  my 
bill,  asking  the  Interior  Department  to 
reconsider  its  action.  In  several  speeches 
and  public  statements  I  expressed  my 
dismay  for  what  appeared  to  be  a  hypo- 
critical attitude  by  the  administration. 
Finally,  I  was  informed  that  a  new  bill 
was  being  drafted  which  would  have  the 
support  of  the  administration.    Thanks 
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to  the  very  kind  cooperation  of  Mr.  As- 
PDJALL  I  was  honored  to  introduce  this 
measure  I  am  ver>'  pleased  with  Its  pro- 
visions and  I  give  it  my  wholehes^ted 
support,  although  I  still  have  some 
qualms  about  the  time  that  we  lost  wliile 
it  was  making  its  way  through  the  long 
line  of  executive  machinery.  The  same 
.measure  was  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor] 
and  by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

This  bill  goes  much  further  than  the 
original  bill  I  introduced  last  July.  I 
believe  it  is  an  ambitious  and  farsighted 
bill  which  will  give  us  the  most  appro- 
priate tools  to  preserve  the  view  from 
Mount  Vernon  at  Piscataway  Park.  I  De- 
lleve  that  it  is  also  a  landmark  In  the 
history  of  securing  open  spaces  and  sav- 
ing scenic  values. 

Besides  increa.siii'g  the  monetary  au- 
thorization from  $937,600  to  $4,132,000, 
this  measure  would  establish  three  land- 
use  zones  at  Pi.scataway  Park,  not  in- 
cluding the  larue  area  authorized  for 
donation  of  scenic  easements.  Briefly, 
these  zones  would  have  varied  degrees 
of  public  access,  accommodations  and 
development  compatible  with  the  park 
setting.  To  my  i;io« ledge,  this  is  the 
first  time  such  a  land -use  program  has 
beeri  prop<jsed  by  the  administration  in 
parkland  legislation  and  I  am  very 
piea.sed  that  the  Interior  Department  has 
selected  Piscataway  Park  to  launch  It. 
I  feel  very  confident  about  the  success 
of  this  land-use  program. 

Plannintj"  and  zonine  for  land  use  has 
been  practiced  by  our  local  jurisdictions 
f or  a  Ion«^  ume  1^11116  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  exempt  from  zoning  regula- 
tions. I  think  it  is  a  very  healthy  situa- 
tion when  the  Government  takes  the 
prerogative  and  .says  that  it.  too.  believes 
in  and  practices  planning  and  land  man- 
agement. It  certainly  is  an  intelligent 
approach  to  preservation  and  use  of  an 
area  where  there  are  several  types  of 
interests  in  parkland,  both  private,  pub- 
lic and  donated  easements. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  state  that 
we  In  Prince  Georges  County  have  not 
been  remiss  in  preservation  of  natural 
beauty.  Through  the  generosity  of  the 
State  levji.slature.  the  county  commis- 
sioners have  passed  an  ordinance  which 
allows  a  tax  credit  for  those  private 
landowners  who  donate  scenic  ease- 
ments to  the  county,  State  or  Federal 
Governments  In  areas  designated  by  a 
State  agency  as  open  spaces.  In  this 
manner  we  have  provided  an  incentive 
for  active  participation  on  a  local  level 
in  the  campaign  for  natural  beauty. 
And  it  Ls  my  firm  belief  that  the  great 
future  of  preserv^ation  of  scenic  values 
lies  in  large  measure  with  the  coopera- 
tion and  participation  of  the  private 
landowner 

I  think  we  all  realize  that  it  has  got 
to  be  a  two-way  street  The  success  of 
this  campaign  rests  not  only  with  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  but 
also  with  the  local  landowner  Our 
governments  at  all  levels  must  provide 
the  tools,  and  some  of  the  money,  but 
the  task  is  so  fantastically  great  that  It 
cannot  be  accomplished  alone  by  heavy 


doses  of  Federal  expenditures  and  con- 
demnation. It  must  be  a  partnership  of 
the  landowner  and  his  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  the  case 
at  Piscataway  Park.  The  citizen  land- 
owners and  the  nwiproflt  foundations  in 
that  area  have  set  an  example  for  the 
Nation.  They  have  been  more  than 
ready  and  willing  to  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  see  this  project  through 
to  fruition.  Their  efforts  have  been  ad- 
mirable and  I  only  wish  that  more  land- 
owners up  and  down  the  Potomac  River, 
and  elsewhere,  were  as  responsive  as 
those  persons  in  the  Piscataway  Park 
area. 

At  this  part  we  are  fighting  to  keep  the 
status  quo,  not  to  change  it.  We  are 
fighting  against  change  because  change 
would  destroy  that  which  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  preserve. 

But  in  keeping  the  statxis  quo,  we  have 
a  golden  opportunity  to  give  a  road  test — 
so  to  speak — to  new  methods  of  pre- 
serving natural  beauty.  In  our  quest  for 
the  least  expensive  but  most  effective 
preservation  tools  we  should  not  let  this 
opportunity  pass  to  test  what  might 
prove  to  be  a  bold  new  program  of  land- 
use  management  in  scenic  areas.  At  a 
price  tag  of  $4.1  million,  I  think  it  is  a 
b£u-gain.  I  am  optimistic  that  we  shall 
reap  its  rewards  many  times  over.  At 
the  same  time  allow  me  to  point  out  that 
this  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared 
with  what  the  cost  would  have  been  with- 
out the  support  and  cooperation  of  the 
local  landowners.  And,  it  is  obvious  to 
everyone  that  land  prices  have  greatly 
escalated  all  along  the  river  since  1961 
when  the  original  authorization  was 
enacted.  ' 

There  is  one  last  point  I  would  like  to 
make:  That  is  the  time  factor  involved 
here.  As  I  stated  time  is  running  out  at 
Piscataway  Park.  We  can  stop  the  clock 
by  expeditious  action  on  this  legislation. 

Because  of  the  reversionary  clauses  In 
the  scenic  easements  and  the  lands  that 
have  been  donated  so  far.  we  are  rapidly 
approaching  the  1967  deadline.  This  Is 
probably  our  Isist  chance  to  preserve  the 
view  from  Mount  Vernon.  This  is  prob- 
ably our  last  chance  to  prove  here  that  we 
can  preserve  natural  beauty  without 
enormous  Federal  expenditures  In  areas 
characterized  by  a  large  group  of  indi- 
viduals dedicated  to  maintaining  scenic 
values.  This  may  be  our  last  chance 
to  carry  out  a  pilot  project  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  Government  and  the  citi- 
zen landowners  can  work  hand-in-hand 
toward  a  goal  of  vital  importance  to  the 
people  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  even  conceivable  that 
this  project  at  Piscataway  Park  could 
be  the  last  stronghold  against  urban  en- 
velopment along  the  Maryland  shores 
of  the  Potomac  River  in  this  metropoli- 
tan area.  Land  speculators  and  develop- 
ers are  knocking  on  the  door  to  Mary- 
land's Potomac  shorelines  and  it  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  difficult  to  keep  it 
locked. 

I  believe  that  we  must  make  our  stand 
and  hold  ftrm  against  this  onslaught.  So 
far,  in  otiier  places  above  Piscataway 
Park  along  the  river,  we  have  slowly 
been  losing  ground,  mainly  because  of 


petty  politics,  indiffexence,  misrepre- 
sentation and  provincial  thinking.  If  we 
lose  ground  at  Piscataway  Park  too,  the 
resiQt  could  be  tragic.  But  it  will  not 
be  because  of  the  reasons  I  have  cited 
for  the  ground  we  are  losing  above  the 
park.  There  is  virtually  no  opposition 
in  the  Piscataway  Park  area  to  fulfill- 
ment of  our  obligation  to  preserve  the 
view  from  Mount  Vernon  on  the  Mary- 
land shoreline. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  reiterate  my  heart- 
felt gratitude  to  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee, to  those  in  the  other  body  who  have 
strongly  supported  this  legislation,  and 
to  the  foundations  and  citizens  of  Prince 
Georges  County  all  of  whose  efforts  will 
make  this  measure  a  landmark  in  pres- 
ervation of  scenic  values  through  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  the  private  land- 
owner and  his  government. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall],  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  13417,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  14644)  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963  to  extend  it 
for  3  years,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 
to  authorize  assistance  to  developing  in- 
stitutions for  an  additional  year. 

The  Clerk  re»d  as  follows : 

H.R.  14644 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1966". 

EXTENSION    OF    GRANTS    FOR    CONSTRUCTION    OF 
UNDERGRADUATE    ACADEMIC    FACILITIES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  101(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "four  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "seven  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years". 

(b)  Section  101(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  title,  there  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $230,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964.  and 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  $460,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
$453,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  $700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968.  and  $900,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969;  but  the  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  only  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  Congress  may  hereafter  au- 
thorize by  law.  In  addition  to  the  sums  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  which  an  appropriation  Is  authorized 
by  the  preceding  sentence,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  that  fiscal 
year  for  making  such  grants  the  difference 
(If  aay)  between  any  specific  sums  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  the  preceding 
sentence  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  the 
sums  which  were  appropriated  for  such  pre- 
ceding year  under  such  sentence." 
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PATilENTS    FOR    ADMINISTRATIVl:    EXPENSES    AND 
FOR    PTANNINC 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  105  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Ckjmmlssloner  Is  authorized  to 
expend  not  exceeding  $3,000,000  diu-lng  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1965.  and  June  30, 
1966,  and  not  exceeding  $7,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and  each  of 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  In  such 
amounts  as  he  may  consider  necessary  ( 1 )  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of 
the  State  plans  approved  under  this  title. 
Including  expenses  which  he  determines  were 
necessary  for  the  prep>aration  of  such  plans, 
and  (2)  for  grants,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  (Commissioner  determines 
will  best  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
to  State  commissions  for  conducting,  either 
directly  or  through  other  appropriate  agen- 
cies and  Institutions,  comprehensive  plan- 
ning to  determine  the  construction  needs  of 
Institutions  (and  particularly  combinations 
and  regional  groupings  of  Institutions)  of 
higher  education.  Not  more  than  $3,000,000 
may  be  expended  In  any  fiscal  year  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  clause  (1).  For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  the  (Commissioner  may 
expend  for  piu-poses  of  this  subsection  only 
such  sums  as  Congress  may  hereafter  au- 
thorize by  law." 

EXTENSION  OF  GRANTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
GRADUATE  ACADEMIC  FACILITIES;  EXTENDING 
AVAILABILITY    OF   APPROPRMTIONS 

Sec.  4.  Section  201  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"Sec.  201.  In  order  to  Increase  the  supply 
of  highly  qualified  personnel  critically  needed 
by  the  community.  Industry,  government,  re- 
search, and  teaching,  the  Commissioner  shall, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964, 
and  each  of  the  seven  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
make  construction  grants  to  assist  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  Improve  existing 
graduate  schools  and  cooperative  graduate 
centers,  and  to  assist  in  the  estabUshment  of 
graduate  schools  and  cooperative  graduate 
centers  of  excellence.  For  the  purpose  of 
making  grants  under  this  title,  there  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964.  the  sum  of  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  the  sum  of  $120,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  the 
sum  of  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967.  the  sum  of  $90,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  the  sum 
of  $120,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969;  but  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970,  and  the  succeedlri|r  fiscal  year,  only 
such  sums  may  be  appropriated  aa  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  for  which  an 
appropriation  Is  authorized  by  the  preceding 
sentence,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  that  fiscal  year  for  making 
such  grants  the  difference  (if  any)  between 
any  specific  sums  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  the  preceding  sentence  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  and  the  sums  which 
were  appropriated  for  such  preceding  year 
under  such  sentence.  Sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
remain  available  for  grant*  under  this  title 
until  expended." 

extension    of    loans    for    CONSTRUCTION    OF 
ACADEMIC    FACtLrrlES 

Sec.  5.  Section  303(c)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1983  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "four"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  "seven"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  the  second  sentence 
":  but  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  the 
•urn  of  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 


June  30,  1967,  and  for  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years;  but  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,";  and 

(3)  by  amending  the  third  and  fourth  sen- 
tences to  read  as  follows:  "In  addition  to  the 
sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each 
fiscal  year  for  which  an  appropriation  Is  au- 
thorized by  the  preceding  sentence,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
that  fiscal  year,  for  making  such  loans,  the 
difference  (if  any)  between  any  specific  sums 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  the 
preceding  Eentence  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  and  the  sums  which  were  appropriated 
for  such  preceding  year  under  such  sentence. 
Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available 
without  fiscal-year  limitation  for  loans  under 
this  title." 

CLARIFTrNG   AMENDMENT  OF   DEFINITION    OF   DE- 
VELOPMENT  COST 

Sec  6.  Subsection  (c)  of  secUon  401  of  the 
Higher  Education  !Pacllltles  Act  of  1963  Is 
amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately 
after  "(c)".  (2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1) 
and  (2)  as  clauses  (A)  and  (B) ,  respectively. 
(3)  by  redesignating  subclauses  (A)  and  (B) 
as  subclauses  (1)  and  (U),  and  (4)  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(2)  In  determining  the  development  cost 
with  respect  to  an  academic  facility,  the 
Commissioner  may  Include  expenditures  for 
works  of  art  for  the  facility  of  not  to  exceed 
1  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  (Including 
such  expenditures)  to  the  applicant  of  con- 
struction of.  and  land  acquisition  and  site 
Improvements  for,  such  facility." 

REPEAL  OF  AUTHORITT  TO  PRESCRIBE  A  SCHEDULE 
OF  FEES  FOR  CERTAIN  INSPECTIONS  AND 
RELATED    ACTHTriES 

Sec  7.  The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
1963  Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(b)  of  section  304  and  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (c)  and  references  thereto  as  sub- 
section (b). 

ONE-YEAR    EXTENSION    OF    ASSISTANCE   TO 
DEVELOPING    INSTITUTIONS 

Sec  8.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  301(b)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "June  30.  1966,"  the  follow- 
ing: "and  the  sum  of  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and  the 

Qum] 

_  1.     X  He 

Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  bricks 
and  mortar  do  not  an  education  make. 
But  without  them,  none  of  the  other 
imaginative  programs  in  aid  of  higher 
education  devised  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  particularly 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
so  ably  chaired  by  Congresswoman 
Edith  Green,  would  be  implementable. 

Five  years  ago  when  I  assumed  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  there  were  no  Federal 
grants  for  construction  of  facilities  in 
colleges  and  universities.  Since  1963, 
the  Federal  commitment  for  this  noble 
purpose  has  been  $4,355  million. 


gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qum] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,    'rne 


If  there  were  not  a  program  of  Federal 
grants  and  loans  to  aid  the  construction 
of  facilities  for  higher  education,  which 
I  ask  the  House  to  extend  and  expand 
today  by  passing  H.R.  14644,  costs  to  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
would  soar  into  the  stratosphere. 

It  is  far  more  economic  and  efBcient 
to  help  the  colleges  and  universities  keep 
their  expenses  down  than  to  continue 
pumping  more  and  more  funds  into  the 
hands  of  students  across  the  country  in 
a  frantic  effort  to  boost  their  power  to 
purchase  that  most  vital  of  all  luxury 
items — an  education  that  suits  their 
capabilities  and  interests. 

In  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  H.R. 
14644  would  be  authorizing  billions,  not 
millions.  As  President  Johnson  himself 
said  on  April  22: 

Today  the  question  Is,  "Are  we  doing 
enough?"  •  •  •  the  answer — because  we  are 
Americans — must  always  be  "No." 

Compared  to  the  burgeoning  demand, 
what  we  are  asking  you  to  supply  in  this 
bill  for  fiscal  years  1967.  1968,  and  1969 
is  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  Our  budget  not 
only  can,  but  must  afford  it.  One  hun- 
dred chemistry  students  sharing  a  hand- 
ful of  bunsen  burners  in  an  overcrowded, 
prefabricated  quonset  hut  is  not  educa- 
tion. It  is  an  uncivilized,  destructive 
waste  of  talent. 

The  $453  million  we  propose  in  seed 
money  grants  for  undergraduate  facili- 
ties for  fiscal  1967.  which  will  be  avail- 
able as  before  on  a  minimum  matching 
basis  of  60  percent  for  public  community 
colleges,  and  662/3  percent  for  all  other 
institutions,  would  make  possible  a  har- 
vest of  $1.6  billion  worth  of  buildings,  if 
past  yield  remains  constant. 

Graduate  facilities  construction  would 
be  promoted  this  year  with  $60  million, 
a  sum  which  is  expected  to  be  exceeded 
by  $40  million  in  application  demand  be- 
fore this  June  ends. 

Loans  at  the  new,  more  attractive  3- 
percent  rate  we  wrote  into  the  law  last 
fall  and  up  to  a  nationwide  total  of  $200 
million  round  out  this  sequence  of  con- 
struction assistance.  Only  the  loan  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  1967  contrasts  fa- 
vorably with  this  year.  The  grant  re- 
quests are  merely  for  more  of  the  same. 

We  do  not  intend  to  cram  our  students' 
minds,  while  ignoring  their  senses.  We 
have  allowed  institutions  to  reserve  up  to 
1  percent  of  their  Federal  aid  to  place 
works  of  art  In  the  facilities.  Culture 
will  now  be  able  to  invade  the  classroom 
as  it  has  the  dormitory.  Other  amend- 
ments Include  provision  of  $7  mUllon  to 
cover  the  cost  of  State  master  planning 
efforts  to  utilize  Federal  funds  more  ef- 
fectively, and  the  extension  of  the  avail- 
ability of  graduate  grants  and  all  loans 
until  expended,  without  regard  to  fiscal 
year. 

The  other  major  part  of  this  package 
Involves  the  extension  of  title  m  of  the 
act  of  1965  relating  to  developing  Institu- 
tions for  another  year  at  the  original 
authorization  level  of  $30  million. 

It  pains  me  to  report  that  the  Office  of 
Education  has  been  dragging  its  heels  In 
implementing  this  title.  All  the  advisory 
committees  and  guidelines  in  the  world 
do  not  help  starving,  struggling  colleges, 
such  as  the  small  and  hopefully  not  for 
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icK)  iO'Ag.  all-Negro  schools  In  the  South. 
Eight,  months  from  enactment  and  ap- 
propriation to  the  first  awarding  of 
grants  smacks  of  lethargy  where  urgency 
Ls  most  essential.  When  Harvard  and 
MIT  get  Federal  funds,  they  get  them 
quickly  and  in  superabundance.  This  is 
not  true  of  small  colleges  \n  Mississippi. 
Alabama,  South  Carolina,  and  other 
Southern  States.  It  is  time  now  to  move 
swiftly  to  succor  the  smallest  and  most 
isolated  .scMols,  so  that  their  graduates 
do  not  emerge  into  this  competitive  world 
with  both  hands  tied  behind  their  backs. 

One  title  the  administration  sent  up  iS/ 
noticeably  missing  from  the  bill  before 
you  Its  ab.sence  is  not  to  be  regretted. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  replace  the  National  Defense 
Education  .Act  student  loan  program  by 
makint;  student^  ds  pend  primarily  upon 
bankers,  not  educators,  for  credit  aid. 
While  It  is  laudable  to  substitute  private 
for  public  credit,  budgetary  magic  is 
never  to  be  valued  higher  than  the  right 
of  our  students  to  receive  a  college  edu- 
cation Five  years  aso  NDEA  loans  to 
students  totaled  $82 '^  million  Today, 
it  has  more  than  doubled  to  5180  million. 
This  program  has  proved  a  workable  and 
satisfactory  arrangement  and  the  .Amer- 
ican banking  community  is  not  enthusi- 
astic about  disturbing  it. 

The  American  Banking  Association 
indicated  to  this  committee  that  they  did 
not  want  to  a.ssume  this  responsibility, 
nor  could  they  guarantee  that  they  could 
m,akp  loans  to  all  deserving  students,  re- 
»:;ardless  of  race  or  economic  station  in 
life.  Many  of  the  colleagues  on  my 
committee  share  my  conviction  that  the 
narrow  restrictions  of  private  loans 
could  in  no  way  be  an  effective  substitute 
for  the  generous,  fn'r-mindf^dness  of 
Federal  loans. 

I  would  like  to  yield  such  time  as  she 
may  desire  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  'Mrs  Green  1,  the  author  of  the 
b.l!  and  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee which  worked  so  dili.aently  on  this 
measure 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  !  Mrs  Green: 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr  Speaker, 
f^.rst  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  his  kind  words,  and  to 
e.xpress  my  appreciation  for  the  speed 
with  which  he  brought  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1966  to  the  full 
committee 

H  R  14644  came  out  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  full  committee  without  opposi- 
tion As  the  chairman  has  accurately 
;vi:nted  out.  this  is  an  e.xtenslon  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963, 
a  3-year  extension.  The  second  part  of 
the  bill  is  an  extension  of  title  III  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  the  pro- 
pram  of  assistance  to  strengthen  devel- 
oping institutions. 

.\s  the  chairman  has  also  said,  the 
amount  authorized  for  title  I  of  the  fa- 
cilities for  the  year  1967  is  e.xactly  the 
amount  that  was  recommended  by  the 
administration,  $453  million,  with  an  ad- 
ditional $7  million  for  administrative  ex- 
penses and  planning. 

For  fiscal  year  1968.  this  is  increa.s,xl 
to  |700  miUion,  and  for  fiscal  year  1969 


to  $900  million,  and  after  that,  the  re- 
maining 2  years,  such  sums  as  may  be 
authorized. 

In  the  title  n,  the  program  of  grants 
for -graduate  facilities,  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  1967  Is  less  than  that 
which  has  been  authorized  for  this  year. 
The  amount  has  been  cut  frcMn  $120  to 
$60  million.  In  1968,  the  bill  proposes 
$90  million,  and  in  1969,  $120  million. 

The  third  part  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Pacilities  Act  is  the  provision  for 
loans  to  colleges  and  universities.  For 
the  next  3  years,  this  will  amount  to  $200 
million  for  each  of  those  3  years. 

In  the  extension  of  title  in  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the 
amount  has  been  cut  from  $55  to  $30 
million  for  the  year  1967  for  strengthen- 
ing developing  colleges.  There  is  only  a 
1-year  extension  of  this  part  of  the  legis- 
lation, because  the  committee  is  most 
anxious  to  take  another  look  at  it  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  year  and  evaluate  the 
program  and  see  how  well  It  has  worked. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  is  very  apparent.  The  OfiBce  of  Ed- 
ucation has  estimated  that  $2  billion  is 
needed  annually  for  the  next  2  years  for 
new  facilities  for  the  rapidly  increasing 
student  enrollments.  Stydent  enroll- 
ments have  doubled  in  the  last  decade. 
There  are  now  nearly  6  million  students 
in  undergraduate  and  graduate  schools. 
It  is  estimated  that  by  1975  there  will  be 
8.6  million  students.  The  freshman  class 
enrollment  this  year  is  18  percent  above 
the  previous  year.  There  is  every  expec- 
tation that  this  spectacular  growth  of 
student  enrollments  will  continue. 

This  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  impact  that  the  Ql  bill  may  have 
upon  all  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
across  the  country. 

It  is  also  true  In  the  graduate  field 
that  there  is  a  much  greater  need  resilly 
than  the  $60  million  authorization  would 
indicate.  We  would  like  to  have  seen 
that  authorization  at  $100  million,  but 
because  of  the  budget  problems  this  year 
the  committee  came  out  with  a  recom- 
mendation for  only  $60  million,  which  we 
think  is  a  bare  minimimi. 

Let  me  repeat,  it  was  with  great  reluc- 
tance that  we  cut  that  figure  to  $60 
million. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  about  240,000 
students  in  graduate  education  in  the 
United  States.  Today  there  are  nearly 
600.000.  By  1974  it  is  estimated  that 
there  will  be  over  1.1  million  graduate 
students,  in  order  to  meet  the  Nation's 
manpower  requirements. 

Commissioner  Howe,  when  he  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  in  discuss- 
ing the  academic  facilities  said: 

Even  with  the  expiendlture  of  an  estl- 
mated  11  billion  in  non-Federal  oonstructlon 
of  undergraduate  facllltlea,  plUB  1600  mil- 
lion in  Federal  grants  and  Xoaqs,  the  gi^ 
between  need  and  resource*  1b  eetlmated  to 
exceed  $4  billion, 

Secretary  Gardner,  in  testimony,  in- 
dicated the  need  as  follows: 

In  light  of  the  reasonable  aiisumptlona  on 
which  the  ^tlmates  are  baeed,  we  believe 
that  there  may  stUl  be  an  unmet  need  of 
over  $3  billion  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1971, 
even  If  Federal  asal stance  should  be  avail- 


able each  year  In  the  amounts  we  are  pro- 
posing for  fiscal  year  1967. 

Then,  I  quote  Logan  Wilson,  president 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  In 
a  letter,j,which  he  sent  to  me  just  about 
a  week  ago. 

He  said: 

We  would  suggest  that  proper  authoriza- 
tions for  the  next  2  fiscal  years  might  appro- 
priately be  as  follows:  For  title  I  for  1968, 
$750  million  and  for  1969,  (1  billion;  and  for 
title  II,  for  graduate  facilities,  $90  million, 
and  for  fiscal  year  1969,  tl20  million. 

I  would  invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  fact  that  in  the  first  two 
of  these  instances,  we  have  authorized  a 
smaller  amount. 

Logan  Wilson  went  on  to  say  that  the 
0£Bce  of  Education  figures  "show  a  need 
for  well  over  $2  billion  annually  in  new 
academic  facilities  during  the  coming 
2  years.  The  figures  are  conservative  for 
three  reasons.  First,  they  do  not  take 
account  of  the  deficit  already  existing 
in  needed  facilities;  second,  the  OflBce  of 
Education  has  consistently  underesti- 
mated the  increasing  percentage  of  high 
school  graduates  who  go  on  to  college; 
third,  they  do  not  take  into  account  the 
stimulation  which  will  be  given  to  col- 
lege enrollment  by  the  new  financial  aid 
legislation  and  in  particular  the  GI  bill, 
which  potentially  can  provide  enormous 
and  as  yet  unestimated  enrollment 
Increases." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  House  will 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  want  to  commend  the  members  of 
my  subcommittee  and  the  members  of  the 
full  committee.  This  bill  does  come  to 
the  House  with  bipartisan  support. 
Through  the  years,  it  h£is  received  bi- 
partisan support. 

I  particularly  commend  my  very  able 
colleagues  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle — and  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Quie],  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
his  colleagues — all  of  whom  have  done 
such  magnificent  work  in  getting  the 
higher  education  legislation  through 
the  committee  and  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  its  consideration. 

Mr.  GRO^.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  this  proposal  calls  for  the  ex- 
penditure, over  a  3-year  period,  of  ap- 
proximately $2.5  billion? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  would 
be  the  authorization;  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  un- 
derstand how  we  can  get  a  bill  of  that 
mstgnltude  before  the  House  under  a  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  procedure. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  there  are  two  reasons. 

One,  this  is  a  continuing  authorization 
bill.  The  committee  could  have  followed 
the  procedure  a  couple  of  years  ago  of 
authorizing  the  funds  for  the  full  5  years. 
We  wanted  to  retain  some  control  over 
the  legislation,  so  that  we  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  evaluate  the  need.  So  it 
is  not  new  legislation.  It  does  come  out 
with  no  opposition  in  either  the  subcom- 
mittee or  the  full  committee. 
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The  second  reason,  I  will  say  to  my 
friend  from  Iowa,  is  that  one  part  of  the 
bill,  which  was  deleted,  would  have 
phased  out  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  student  loans  and  phased  in  a 
guaranteed  student  loan  provision.  Ac- 
tion by  the  House  on  this,  the  conrunittee 
felt,  was  extremely  important,  in  order 
to  say  to  the  colleges  and  universities 
across  the  country,  "You  can  make  your 
commitments  to  the  students."  These 
commitments  are  normally  m£uie  In  the 
spring  of  every  year.  A  moral  commit- 
ment has  been  made  by  the  Congress  to 
say  to  these  students  that  the  loan  funds 
will  be  available.  Title  n,  as  I  suggest, 
was  deleted  from  the  bill.  The  deletion 
of  that  part  of  the  bill  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  this  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation, though  it  does  not  show  in  the  bUl 
before  the  House.  We  say  In  effect:  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  student 
loan  pro\'lsions  have  worked  well.  We 
want  them  continued. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  from  the  stand- 
point of  legislative  participation,  our 
participation  here  today,  the  gentle- 
woman has  stated  that  there  is  budget 
approval  for  the  first  year.  There  is  no 
budget  approval  for  fiscal  years  1968  and 
1969;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  Office 
of  Education  has  indicated  that  the 
amounts  we  are  authorizing  for  1968  and 
1969  are  in  their  program  plans.  These 
figures  come  from  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
in  two  or  three  places  we  have  cut  the 
funds  more  than  the  the  committee  itself 
would  have  liked. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand,  but  we 
could  be  in  serious  trouble.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  might  take  a  different 
vlewT>oint  on  this  for  fiscal  year  1968  or 
fiscal  year  1969. 

I  wonder  the  kind  of  ground  on  which 
we  are  projecting  this  authorization  for 
3  years. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  say  to  my 
friend  that  the  present  authorization  ex- 
pires on  June  30  of  this  year.  If  we 
extend  it  for  only  1  year,  then  the  col- 
leges and  universities  will  not  be  able 
to  make  their  long-range  plans.  This 
is  the  reason  for  the  3-year  authorlza- 
tioa  Certainly  if  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  objects  violently,  I  am  sure  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  the  pow- 
er and  the  opportunity  to  make  any 
changes  desired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  One  final  question,  if 
the  gentlewoman  will  indulge  me.  In 
the  report  on  page  15  I  find  this  lan- 
guage: 

(2)  In  determining  the  development  cost 
with  respect  to  an  academic  faculty,  the 
Commissioner  may  include  expenditures  for 
works  of  art  for  the  facility  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  (Including 
such  expenditures)  to  the  applicant  of  con- 
struction of,  and  land  acquisition  and  site 
Improvements  foir,  such  faculty. 

How  much  money  does  this  involve 
and  what  are  "works  of  art"? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  T:.ie6e  are 
normally  included  in  most  of  the  build- 
ings that  appear  on  college  campuses. 
May  I  say  that  we  also  have  provision 
In  the  original  btU  that  none  of  the  mon- 


ey may  be  spent  for  gymnasiums  or 
places  where  charges  are  made  for  sports. 
The  committee  decided  that  in  the  list 
of  priorities,  1  percent  of  the  funds 
should  be  made  available  for  art. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  will  be  very 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Provisions  of  an  al- 
lowance of  1  percent  of  total  development 
cost  for  esthetics  and  works  of  art  is  the 
current  practice  in  other  departments  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  HHFA— 
now  HUD — for  many  years  has  permitted 
1  percent  of  development  cost  to  be  used 
for  art  work  and  other  esthetic  embel- 
lishments. This  program  has  worked 
very  successfully  in  actual  practice.  It 
has  Improved  what  the  Federal  housing 
insurance  underwriters  characterize  as 
the  economic  feasibility  of  the  housing 
insured  under  Federal  programs.  This 
is  simply  a  complicated  way  of  stating 
that  people  enjoy  and  place  a  real  value 
on  an  attractive  and  estheticaUy  satisfy- 
ing environment  and  will  gladly  pay  a 
few  pennies  a  month  extra  to  live  in  a 
community  which  is  gay,  bright  and  vis- 
ually stimulating.  The  widespread  use 
of  good  design,  esthetic  and  artistic  em- 
bellishments constitutes  a  major  reason 
why  southwest  Washington  has  become 
an  swxepted  and  popular  residential  com- 
munity. 

It  is  also  the  policy  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  provide  a 
comparable  percentage  for  works  of  art. 
Thus,  it  is  now  the  well  established  pol- 
icy of  the  Government  to  apply  this 
rather  minuscule  percentage  of  total  de- 
velopment costs  of  a  structure  built  with 
Government  financing  or  assistance  in 
order  to  make  these  buildings  positive 
environmental  elements  in  the  conxmu- 
nities  in  which  they  will  be  placed. 
Surely  an  attractive  and  stimulating 
environment  is  nowhere  more  appro- 
priate than  in  a  university  campus  whose 
purpose  is  to  educate,  cultivate,  and  lib- 
erate the  intellects  of  future  generations 
of  Americans. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  very  briefiy? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  yield  briefiy  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman,  before  he  leaves  the  well  of 
the  House,  will  more  fully  explain  what 
the  works  of  art  are  and  how  much 
money  is  going  to  be  expended  for  works 
of  art  under  the  1 -percent  provision.  I 
am  afraid  I  did  not  get  a  very  good  an- 
swer to  either  of  those  questions. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  hope,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman,  that  I  can  get  to  that.  How- 
ever, I  first  want  to  go  to  the  statement 
that  I  was  going  to  make  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  HJl.  14B44.  This  is  the  increase 
in  enrollment  which  is  going  to  hit  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  We 
know  from  projections  made  that  by 
1970  at  least  7  million  students  will  be 
enrolled  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 


That  is  an  increase  of  1.5  million  over 
current  enrollments.  This  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  new  GI  bill  of 
rights  which  was  passed.  We  should  also 
remember  that  projections  mtuie  before 
have  always  been  conservative  or  behind 
the  actuality.  Therefore,  what  Is  pro- 
jected for  the  future  will  at  least  be  that 
kind  of  enrollment  or  undoubtedly  more 
than  we  are  projecting.  In  the  two 
decades  between  1953  and  1973  the  over- 
all physical  plant  of  our  higher  institu- 
tions will  have  to  have  been  duplicated 
twice  over  to  meet  the  huge  Increase  in 
demand.  We  must  prepare  for  this  and 
have  legislation  in  which  the  colleges  and 
universities  will  be  sure  of  availability  of 
Federal  funds.  I  believe  if  there  were 
ever  an  area  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ought  to  assist,  it  is  in  the  area  of 
academic  facilities  construction  In  our 
colleges  and  universities.  In  view  of  the 
needs,  the  contribution  proposed  in  HJl. 
14644  is  a  modest  one,  but  It  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  growth  in  college  enrollments  in 
the  decide  of  the  1960's  is  without  prec- 
edent in  the  history  of  education,  and 
it  has  required  unprecedented  efforts  to 
provide  the  required  facilities,  staff,  and 
faculty.  Our  commitment  of  resources 
had  to  match  the  commitment  of  our 
youth  to  educational  achievement,  be- 
cause every  vital  national  interest  is  in- 
volved. Continued  economic  growth,  the 
advancement  of  science  and  agriculture, 
the  realization  of  social  goals,  and  carry- 
ing out  America's  role  in  world  affairs  all 
depend  upon  the  manpower  and  ideas 
supplied  by  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  In  this  task  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  an  inescapable  obligation 
to  assist. 

Fortunately,  the  enrollment  explosion 
of  the  1960's  was  forecast  during  the 
preceding  decade.  In  1959.  acting  upon 
undisputed  evidence.  President  Elsen- 
hower proposed — in  fact,  strongly 
urged— Federal  action  to  help  higher  In- 
stitutions construct  academic  facilities. 
Unfortunately,  the  Congress  delayed  ac- 
tion on  the  proposal — renewed  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  1961— until  1963.  Since 
then,  the  College  Academic  Facilities  Act 
has  made  an  indispensable  contribution 
to  meeting  the  need  for  facilities.  Had  it 
not  been  for  this  assistance,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  qualified  applicants  would 
be  denied  admission  to  college  in  the 
years  just  ahead,  and  millions  of  others 
would  endure  crowded  and  inadequate 
classrooms. 

During  the  1950's,  before  Federal  funds 
for  academic  facilities  were  available, 
our  colleges  and  universities  were  making 
a  heroic  effort  to  expand.  For  example. 
In  1962-63  our  land-grant  institutions 
alone  were  spending  $380  million  for 
plant  expansion,  as  compared  to  less 
than  $100  million  in  1952-53.  Yet  even 
this  quadrupling  of  their  own  effort  was 
Insufficient  to  meet  demands,  and  land- 
grant  Institutions  enroll  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  all  coUege  students.  Federal  aid 
today,  and  in  the  foreseeable  future,  rep- 
resents only  a  fraction  of  total  expendi- 
tures for  facilities — ^but  it  iS  the  fraction 
that  spells  the  difference  between  ade- 
quacy and  Inadequacy  in  hlgh«r  educa- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  measure  before  us, 
which  was  passed  in  1963,  had  bipartisan 
support.  A  great  deal  of  credit  Is  due 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
Mrs.  Green,  for  the  cooperative  work 
which  she  has  done.  Under  her  leader- 
ship both  the  majority  and  the  minority 
worked  together  in  developing  legisla- 
tion'which  has  stood  the  test  of  time  to 
the  extent  of  tjeing  the  least  controversial 
measure  and  recognized  in  the  area  of 
the  higher  education  community  as  one 
of  utmost  importance.  Therefore,  it  is 
with  great  enthusirt.sm  that  we  join 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  I  might 
point  out.  however,  that  we  have  acted 
wisely.  I  believe,  in  striking  out  what  was 
title  II  of  the  bill,  which  was  proposed 
to  us  by  the  administration  That  would 
have  changed  ai^d  eventually  dropped 
out  the  National  Defen.se  Education  Act 
loan  program  which  we  have  seen  op- 
erate so  well  .since  1959. 

Tlie  program  of  direct  loans  for  stu- 
dents, administered  by  the  colleges,  has 
been  the  greatest  single  source  of  help 
for  needy  students.  Over  800,000  stu- 
dents have  received  needed  financial  aid 
since  19.S9  under  the  act  initiated  by 
President  Eisenhower  It  would  be  a 
tragic  mistake — as  testified  to  by  repre- 
sentatives both  of  colleges  and  lending 
institutions — to  make  sudden  and  dras- 
tic changes  in  this  program.  Alternative 
approache.s.  .such  as  federally  insured 
bank  loan.s  which  are  now  available  for 
student.s  who  are  not  flnancially  needy, 
should  bo  attempted  only  after  the  most 
careful  and  thorough  scrutiny  as  to  their 
adequacy 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  last  year  who  voted  for  the 
new  guaranteed  and  subsidized  loan  pro- 
gram from  private  sources  felt  that  they 
were  maklnu  a  move  which  would  reduce 
this  expendirure  of  stiident  loans  on  .the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government. 

However.  ;n  the  hearmffs  this  year  the 
Office  of  Education  presented  some  in- 
formation to  us  to  this  effect:  that  in  8 
years  it  is  expected  that  $1  billion  in 
loans  will  be  made  available  to  the  young 
people  In  our  colleges  and  universities. 

Mr  Speaker,  if  we  use  the  route  of 
guaranteed  and  subsidized  private  loans 
instead  cf  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  loans  totaling  $1  billion,  it  would 
cost  the  Government  $65  million  more 
to  do  it  that  way  than  to  continue  the 
National  Defen.se  Education  Act  loans  as 
we  have  in  the  p>ast 

Mr  Speaker  I  bring  that  up  to  say 
that  undoubtedly  the  admint.<;tration  will 
still  push  for  an  eventual  change  from 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
loans  I  believe  this  would  be  unwise  for 
other  reasons  than  just  the  cost  In- 
volved. I  believe  it  would  be  unwise  be- 
cause now  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  .Act  loan  program  the  college 
or  'inivprsity  administers  the  program. 
These  people  have  experience  not  only 
in  determining  whether  the  student  will 
be  able  to  repay  the  loan  but  also  whether 
this  poor  individual  has  the  .-.cholastic 
ability  to  successfully  pursue  a  college 
career  and  know  the  situation  far  better 
than  a  private  lender  or  bank  knows  it. 
Some  young  people  go  to  follece  who 
would    not    otherwise    go   to   college,      I 


believe  this  is  the  situation  that  we  have 
at  the  moment  as  between  the  student 
assistance  progrsun  and  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  loan  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  part  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  loan 
program  which  I  believe  we  ought  to 
change  some  day  is  the  forgiveness  fea- 
ture for  the  student  who  goes  into  teach- 
ing, which  forgiveness  feature  could  be 
up  to  100  percent  of  the  loan. 

However,  there  Is  not  only  a  forgive- 
ness of  the  Interest  rate  but  the  forgive- 
ness of  payment  or  the  requirement  of 
repayment  of  the  loan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  action  oh 
their  part  would  have  been  unwise. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  bill 
to  the  Members  of  the  House,  not  only 
for  what  is  contained  therein  in  the 
way  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  loan  programs  but  the  legislation 
generally. 

I  take  great  satisfsujtlon  in  the  part 
played  by  my  Republican  colleagues  in 
formulating  and  enacting  this  vital  leg- 
islation. It  demonstrates  the  possibilities 
for  bipartisan  action  in  the  national  in- 
terest when  the  need  for  action  is  demon- 
strated and  the  legislation  is  devised  with 
prudence  and  care. 

Mr.  BROYHILL'of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  CaroUna. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  a  question  con- 
cerning the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  loan  program. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  tmder  this 
legislation  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  program  Is  not  affected  In  any 
way.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  Is  right.  The  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  student 
loan  program  will  continue  this  next 
year  exactly  as  it  was  authorized  It  does 
not  expire  for  another  year 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  I  might  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Grif- 
Fml  was  the  architect  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  student  loan  pro- 
gram as  it  was  passed  in  1958.  That  was 
my  first  year  in  Congress,  and  I  remem- 
ber the  great  work  which  the  gentleman 
did  at  that  time  and  I  remember  how 
I  was  able  to  learn  from  the  gentle- 
man.   

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  and  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  in  the  well. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  sulKommlttee  handling  this  legisla- 
tion. I  wish  to  commend  him  m  well  as 
the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green] 
and  other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
which  refused  to  go  along  with  the 
Johnson  administration  proposal  which 
would  have  seriously  undercut  the  na- 
tional school  loan  program.  These  pro- 
posals were  advanced  not  only  to  the 
members  of  our  subcommittee  but  also 
to  the  administrators  of  the  student  aid 
program  in  the  colleges  and  tmiversitles 
around  the  country. 


If  the  administration  proposal  had 
been  adopted,  I  believe  we  would  have 
had  chaos  Insofar  as  the  student  aid 
programs  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  committee 
was  wise  in  striking  out  those  proposals 
from  the  bill. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  now  ought 
to  have  the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  for  yielding. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  that  I  see  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  GrooD- 
ELLlf  wants  me  to  yield  to  him,  judging 
by  his  pace  at  which  he  is  coming  down 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SE>eaker,  I  believe  it  is  unnecessary 
for  those  of  us  who  have  been  working 
on  the  committee  in  the  preparation  of 
this  legislation  to  take  the  time  of  the 
House  to  reiterate  the  various  positions 
that  have  been  advanced  so  well  by  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  and  by  the  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  would  just  like  to  recount  to  the  gen- 
tleman what  was  happening  in  higher 
education  3  years  ago  or  4  years  ago  when 
we  were  going  through  the  throes  of  a 
great  controversy  as  to  higher  education 
legislation  proposed  by  then  President 
Kennedy. 

The  gentleman  will  recall  then  that  we 
took  that  legislation  and  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  drastically  revised  it  and  substi- 
tuted a  higher  education  bill  which  was 
written  here  in  the  Congress  by  the  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  on  the  commit- 
tee and  in  the  other  body. 

This  legislation  as  a  whole  has  been  so 
successful.  I  think  it  is  a  tribute  that  we 
can  bring  legislation  of  this  nature  today 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  without  any 
major  controversy. 

I  think  the  gentleman  now  in  the  well, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quie],  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
this  from  our  side  of  the  aisle,  for  the 
outstanding  job  that  he  has  done  in  pro- 
moting the  best  interests  of  higher  edu- 
cation without  partisanship  and  without 
bitter  controversy.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman and  would  say  I  think  this  is 
outstanding  legislation  that  you  are 
bringing  here  today. 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  a  member  of  our 
committee. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
now  in  the  well,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  and  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green]  for  their  leadership  on  the  ma- 
jority and  on  the  minority  side  of  the 
committee.  I  would  point  out  that  the 
action  of  the  subcommittee  was  unani- 
mous with  regard  to  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  and  that  it  was  very 
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clear  from  reports  around  the  country 
that  there  was  confusion  and  chaos  in 
the  colleges. 

I  think  the  action  of  the  subcommittee 
has  been  beneficial.  I  believe  the  action 
taken  here  on  the  floor  should  under- 
score that  point.  I  do  believe  and  hope 
that  the  Wliite  House  will  take  full  note 
o£  this  and  continue  full  fundings  of  the 
program. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  through 
June  30,  1965,  a  total  of  $609  million 
has  been  advanced  for  approximately 
833,000  student  borrowers  under  this 
program. 

The  OflBce  of  Education  informs  me 
that  if  the  program  is  fully  funded  in 
the  amount  of  $190  million  this  will 
provide  loans  in  fiscal  year  1967  for 
460,449  students. 

I  think  this  is  a  vital  appropriation. 
I  think  it  is  essential  that  we  encourage 
opportunities  in  education — whatever 
may  be  happening  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  expected  that  college  enrollments 
will  double  by  1970  and  triple  by  1985. 
In  Ught  of  these  projections,  the  amounts 
authorized  in  H.R.  14644  represent  a 
necessary  Federal  commitment.  Author- 
izations of  $453  million  for  fiscal  year 
1967,  $700  million  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
and  $900  million  for  fiscal  year  1969  are 
proposed  for  grants  for  the  construction 
of  undergraduate  academic  facilities 
Grants  for  construction  of  graduate  aca- 
demic facilities  are  authorized  in  the 
amount  of  $60  million  for  fiscal  year 
1967,  $80  million  for  fiscal  year.  1968,  and 
$120  million  for  fispal  year  1969.  Loans 
for  construction  of  academic  facilities 
would  be  funded  by  an  authorization  of 
$200  million  in  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal 
years. 

I  think  the  House  can  show  its  confi- 
dence in  and  support  for  education  by 
insisting  that  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  program  be  fully  funded  with 
$190  million  and  by  supporting  the  au- 
thorizations for  and  extensions  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  today  and  again  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie] 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green]  for  their  leadership. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]  asked  me  a  question  earlier 
and  I  want  to  answer  that  question  at 
this  point. 

The  provision  of  the  bill  which  in  the 
report  appears  on  page  15  indicates  the 
extent  to  which  the  expenditures  for 
works  of  art  could  be  made.  What  actu- 
Eilly  will  be  expended  is  hard  to  tell. 
This  puts  a  maximiun  limitation  on  it. 
The  reason  why  we  placed  this  in  it  was 
the  information  we  had  on  the  amounts 
that  were  expended  for  works  of  art. 
Surely  in  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing where  they  teach  music  and  all  the 
arts,  it  would  be  unwise  for  them  to  build 
buildings  which  did  not  in  some  way  take 
cognizance  of  the  leadership  that  they 
provide  in  such  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  It  seems  to  me  If  ever  there 
were  buildings  where  this  ought  to  be 
permitted,  as  is  permitted.  I  understand, 
in  other  federally  assisted  buildings.  It 


surely  is  here  in  the  colleges  and  xmi- 
versities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  expenditure  of  money  for  works  of 
art  should  be  permitted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.     What  does  the  figure  1 

percent    mean    in    terms    of    the    total 

amount  of  money?    Does  the  gentleman 

,  have  any  approximate  idea?    What  does 

1  percent  mean — for  works  of  art? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  do  not  have  the  figure 
right  here.  I  could  do  it  with  my  mental 
arithmetic,  but  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer]  to 
answer  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  If  total  development 
cost  for  a  particular  project  were  $1  mil- 
lion, that  would  mean  up  to  $10,000 
could  be  spent  on  mosaic  tile,  stained 
glass  murals,  paintings,  sculpture,  and 
colored  brick  design  in  the  building  in- 
terior or  as  an  element  of  the  exterior 
facade. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Of  course,  that  is  an  ex- 
ample of  one  institution  and  the  1  per- 
cent applied  to  that  Institution.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  total  extended  would  be, 
and  I  think  that  is  what  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  was  after.  Perhaps  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  would  like  to 
make  a  comment  on  that  subject. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  In  terms  of 
total  authorization  for  the  next  year,  as- 
suming that  undergraduate  facilities 
totaling  $460  million  were  built,  the 
amount  would  be  $4,600,000. 

I  hate  to  introduce  a  new  note,  but  if 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  would 
jield  further,  I  would  suggest  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  we  surely  would 
not  deny  to  the  colleges  and  the  universi- 
ties across  the  country  what  we  allowed 
ourselves  here  at  the  Raybum  Building 
in  Washington,  D.C.  We  do  limit  the 
amount  to  1  percent;  so  it  is  a  very,  very 
small  amount. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York  said, 
if  a  college  or  a  university  got  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars,  $5,000  of  that  half  million 
dollars  would  be  the  maximum  amoimt 
that  would  be  peimitted  under  the  act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  after  this  com- 
ment: Knowing  the  frugality  of  colleges 
and  universities  in  building  their  build- 
ings, I  know  that  1  percent  of  the  cost 
of  their  buildings  will  give  thwn  much 
less  money  to  spend  on  art  than  1  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  Raybum  Building. 

1 3ield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  say  to  my 
good  friend,  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon, that  the  alleged  art  to  be  found  in 
the  Raybum  Building  and  in  the  tim- 
nels  leading  thereto,  the  fact  that  it  is 
there  does  not  make  it  any  more  palat- 
able. I  do  not  know  whether  a  work  of 
art  is  a  swimming  pool  or  what  it  is.  I 
still  do  not  exactly  have  it  defined. 


Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  The  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  under 
the  imaginative  leadership  of  Secretary 
Robert  C.  Weaver  and  th^GSA  under  the 
forthright  aegis  of  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner for  Design,  Karel  H.  Yasko,  ha've 
both  issued  clear  guidelines  as  to  what 
comprises  acceptable  works  of  art  or 
esthetics  eligible  for  the  1 -percent  allow- 
ance. Normally  such  an  allowance 
would  include  statuary,  certunic  tile,  and 
stained  glass  murals,  and  sculpture — 
what  is  characterized  as  street  furni- 
ture— outdoor  sculptural  elements  of  all 
kinds.  There  is  no  reason  under  the  sun, 
in  my  opinion,  why  institutions  of  higher 
learriing  cannot  be  places  of  visual  de- 
light. It  Is  a  truism  that  good  design 
costs  nothing  more  than  pedestrian  and 
mediocre  design — except  sweat  and  tal- 
ent. 

But  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  these 
artistic  and  esthetic  embellishments  will 
not  resemble,  by  design  or  even  by  co- 
incidence, anything  that  might  appear 
in  the  Raybum  Building. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  made  that  clear.  I  assumed 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  was  talk- 
ing about  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
spent  on  artistic  features  rather  than  the 
standard  of  quality  which  is  in  Washing- 
ton, and  which  I  believe  is  nothing  to 
write  home  about.  In  fact,  I  think  the 
architecture  in  Washington  is  the  least 
fortunate  example  of  architecture  of  any 
place  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  the  good  thing 
about  this  higher  education  money  that 
will  be  made  available  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  decide  how  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pended. Those  decisions  will  be  made 
by  the  institutions  themselves.  Again 
you  might  say  that  all  one  has  to  do  is 
visit  one  institution — the  Raybum 
Building — and  h#  will  see  what  wise 
judgment  this  is  to  leave  the  decision  to 
the  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  ^leaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon. 

.  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  colleges  and  universities  can 
assist  in  making  better  judgments  in  this 
area.  » 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  In  adding  to 
what  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
has  said,  I  would  hope  that  Congress 
can  learn  as  well. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  wonder,  with  all 
these  comments  made  about  the  Ray- 
bum Building,  when  we  can  expect  a 
general  exodus  from  the  Raybum 
Building  to  begin? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Some  of  us 
are  not  in  it. 
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Mr.  POWELL      Mr  Speaker,  I  have  no 

further  requests  for  time. 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous corLsent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr  AyresI  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  rtiis  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  tf>  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minriesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
llt;hted  to  support  this  bill  which  pledges 
continued  help  for  our  colleRPS  and  uni- 
versities m  their  efforts  to  provide  ade- 
quate facilities  for  ever-increasing  num- 
be-.-s  of  students.  I  want  to  particularly 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Special 
Subcjmmittee  on  Education,  the  gentle- 
'xoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs  GreenI.  and 
:ne  rankir.e  Republican,  the  i;entleman 
from  Minnesota  IMr  Qtrixl,  for  their 
untinnR  work  on  behalf  of  American 
hither  education.  This  bill  is  bipartisan 
lesi.slatiun,  unanimously  reported  by  the 
C.  mmittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

American  collesjes  and  univerylries  face 
a  continued  surge  of  students,  increasing 
in  numbers  year  by  year,  that  will  not 
crest  until  late  in  the  next  decade.  The 
e;i.-ullments  this  fall  were  18  E>ercent 
hiKher  than  those  of  the  fall  of  1965.  and 
will  iiave  doubled  in  this  decade.  With- 
out Federal  assistance,  higher  education' 
opp'^rtunities  would  be  denied  to  millions 
i)f  de&ei-vinfj  .students,  or  ti:e  quality  of 
education  .vould  be  curtailed  sharply  by 
crowded  faciiiti**.  or  perhaps  both  un- 
mippy  consequence.s  would  follow.  We 
cannot  alTord  to  let  these  things  occur; 
the  tjood  things  of  our  way  of  life  flow 
fr  >m  an  educated  citizenry  But  far 
more  is  Involved,  beca'use  in  thus  danger- 
ou.';  centur:.'  our  basic  national  security 
restvS  upon  the  quality  of  higher  educa- 


We  can  ail  be  thankful  that  President 
Ei.-ienhower  had  th.o  fore.sieht  to  propose 
this  legislation  in  1959 — closely  following 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act — 
thus  layinK  the  groundwork  for  its  enact- 
ment in  1963 

The  recent  cold  war  OI  bill  undoubted- 
ly will  further  swell  the  ranks  of  college 
.students  in  the  years  ahead,  and  this  Is 
another  rea.v>n  why  our  commitment  to 
higher  education  must  remain  constant. 
All  this  is  in  the  interest  of  a  strong, 
prosperous,  and  growing  Nation  in  which 
every  citizen  has  an  opportunity  to  go  as 
far  as  his  mind  and  detei-mlnatlon  will 
carrv  htm  Our  approval  uf  this  bill  re- 
aXJirms  that   >b.!ective 

\!r  Speaker,  I  uri?e  approval  of  H.R. 
14644 

M."  QUIE  Mr  S;>eaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

OENER^L   LIAVK   TO   EZTThrO 

Mr  PC  WEILL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaiiim  jus  cons^'ni  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  r'^marks  at  this  point 
in  the  R.EcnRT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temfwre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker,  I 
commend  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  for  bririging  H  R  14644  to 
the  floor,  thereby  recognizins  our  ex- 
ploding needs  In  the  field  of  higher  edu- 


cation and  moving  constructively  to  meet 
those  needs. 

Once  again  this  Congress  acts  respon- 
sibly to  prepare  for  future  generations, 
as  we  consider  this  legislation.  The  lag 
in  facilities  Is  great,  and  time  is  short, 
if  the  cold  war  GI  bill's  provisions  are 
to  be  meaningful  for  the  thousands  of 
servicemen  who  wUl  be  seeking  oppor- 
tunities in  higher  education  in  the  years 
immediately  ahead  of  us. 

I  hope  and  trust  HH.  14644  wlU  be 
passed  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  DANIEHjS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HR.  14644,  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  I  was  very 
proud  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  sup- 
porting the  original  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963  which  was,  in  the 
words  of  President  Jolinson,  "the  most 
significant  education  bill  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  the  history  of  the  Republic." 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  point  out 
that  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
New  Jersey  will  receive  $12,031,745  in 
fiscal  year  1967  for  the  construction  of 
imdergraduate  facilities;  this  figure  will 
rise  to  $18,592,101  in  fiscal  1968  and  to 
$23,904,131  in  fiscal  1969. 

While  this  may  seem  like  a  great  deal 
of  money,  all  of  us  who  are  members  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
realize  that  we  could  not,  because  of 
budgetary  limitations,  do  all  that  we 
might  want  to  do  in  this  area.  Frankly, 
the  administration  request  for  $453  mil- 
lion for  construction  of  undergraduate 
facilities"  is  quite  modest  when  you  con- 
sider the  fact  that  the  U.S.  OflBce  of  Edu- 
cation states  that  there  is  a  need  for 
more  than  $2  billion  annually  for  the 
construction  of  new  academic  facilities. 

One  can  only  speculate  what  the  result 
will  be  of  the  newly  enacted  GI  bill  which 
becomes  effective  June  1,  1966.  I  have 
always  felt  that  when  It  comes  to  expend- 
ing money  on  educational  opportunity, 
Am.erica  is  investing  in  herself.  Every 
dollar  that  has  been  spent  on  education 
has  come  back  severalfold.  Considering 
the  great  need  for  increased  educational 
facilities,  this  is  a  very  modest  bill  but 
it  is  one  that  is  badly  needed.  I  urge 
every  Member  of  this  House  to  invest  in 
America's  future  by  voting  to  provide 
Increased  opportunity  for  our  greatest 
national  asset — our  young  Americans. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
port H.R.  14644,  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1966. 

In  1963,  Congress  wisely  passed  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act.  This 
measure  authorized  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  help  our  colleges  construct 
buildings  and  buy  equipment  so  that 
they  might  meet  the  challenge  of  rapid- 
ly Increasing  enrollments.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding 3  years,  facilities  which  today 
house  and  provide  classrooms  f(M-  thou- 
sands of  students  have  been  built  in  every 
State  of  the  Union.  The  bill  before  us 
today  will  continue  this  worthwhile  pro- 
gram. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most 
significant  aspects  of  the  bill  before  us. 
Is  that  it  does  not  contain  a  much  dis- 
puted provision  earlier  asked  by  the  ad- 
ministration but  subsequently  deleted  by 
the    o(Mnmlttee.    The    deleted    portion 


would  have  placed  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  loan  fund  on  a  privately 
financed  basis,  beginning  during  the  next 
fiscal  year.  Because  of  the  tight  money 
market,  and  the  short  time  before  the 
beginning  of  the  next  school  year,  such 
a  move  would  have  crippled  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  program  smd 
denied  loans  to  thousands  of  college  stu- 
dents now  dependent  on  the  fund. 

At  some  future  time  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  loan  fund  might  pru- 
dently be  changed  from  direct  Federal 
funds  to  privately  financed,  federally  in- 
sured funds.  But  for  now,  the  commit- 
tee acted  most  wisely  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram, as  presently  constituted,  for  the 
coming  school  year.  This  action  by  the 
members  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  will  enable  the  program  to 
continue  to  operate  in. the  coming  school 
year,  and  prevent  a  v^ry  real  hardship  to 
students  studying  in  hundreds  of  U.S. 
colleges  and  universities. 

All  of  us  are  eager  to  economize,  but 
I  am  sure  none  of  the  Member^  of  this 
body  wish  to  economize  at  the  cost  of 
forcing  qualified  college  and  university 
students  to  quit  their  studies  because  of 
a  precipitous  withdravi-al  of  Federal  loan 
funds. 

Mr.  SICKLES.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  want - 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  voice  my  sup- 
port for  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1966. 

This  bill  will  permit  American  colleges 
and  universities  to  continue  to  expand 
and  strengthen  themselves  in  order  to 
meet  their  commitment  to  the  American 
public — a  commitment  to  offer  every 
qualified  high  school  graduate  an  oppor- 
timity  to  get  a  higher  education. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  we  have 
seen  higher  education  become  a  major 
factor  contributing  to  the  continued 
strength  and  vitality  of  American  so- 
ciety. Before  1946,  higher  education  was 
generally  considered  to  be  a  luxury  avail- 
able to  only  a  fortunate  few. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  veterans  were 
given  an  opportimity  to  go  to  college — a 
larger  segment  of  the  Nation's  population 
than  ever  before  was  in  school.  Thou- 
sands took  advantage  of  this  opportu- 
nity. I  am  proud  to  say  I  was  one  of 
these. 

The  result  of  the  increased  number  of 
college  veterans  has  been  that  we  now 
have  a  more  highly  trained  work  force. 
capable  of  supplying  a  high  degree  of 
technical  skill  and  demanding  quality 
from  our  mass  production  economy— 
with  the  result  that  we  have  developed 
a  very  complex  society.  A  society  which 
now 'offers  full  opportunity  only  to  tho.se 
who  have  been  educated  to  the  limit  of 
their  capacity  to  learn. 

The  increased  complexity  of  postwar 
American  life,  a  thirst  for  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  young  people,  and  a  growing 
demand  for  college  graduates  have  had 
a  profound  effect  upon  the  higher  educa- 
tion system.  There  are  now  nearly  6  mil- 
lion students  in  American  colleges.  By 
1975  it  Is  expected  that  college  enroll- 
ment will  be  8.6  million. 

Concurrent  with  the  rapid  expansion 
of  the  higher  education  system  at  the 
undergraduate  level,  there  has  been 
growth  In  demand  for  pxjstgraduate  edu- 
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cation.  Students  with  bachelor's  degrees 
are  seeking  to  go  on  to  graduate  school. 
Colleges,  vocational  and  technical 
schools,  business,  and  industry  are  re- 
quiring professional  employees  to  have 
postgraduate  education  as  a  prerequisite 
for  work  in  an  increasing  number  of 
specialized  fields. 

Cost  of  living  increases,  better  teach- 
ers' salaries,  and  the  cost  of  improving 
the  quality  of  education  have  resulted 
in  a  rapid  increase  In  the  cost  of  going 
to  college.  In  public  institutions,  col- 
lege costs  In  1940  were  approximately 
$850  a  year.  By  1965,  that  cost  had  al- 
most doubled — $1,560.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  average  annual  cost  of  attend- 
ing a  public  institution  will  be  $2,400  In 
1980.  In  private  Institutions  the  costs 
have  risen  from  $1,100  In  1940  to  $2,370 
In  1985 — by- 1980  it  is  estimated  that  the 
average  annual  cost  will  be  $3,640, 

Congress  has  recognized  that  the  vital 
role  of  higher  education  In  national  af- 
fairs has  created  a  need  for  a  national 
effort  to  assist  both  Institutions  of 
higher  education  and  students. 

In  1958,  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  was  enacted  which  established 
a  broad  range  of  educational  programs 
to  meet  urgent  national  needs. 

In  1963,  I  was  privileged  to  have  had  a 
role  in  the  enactment  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  which  assisted 
colleges  and  universities  in  expanding  to 
meet  the  rush  of  new  students  seeking 
a  higher  education. 

Then,  last  year,  the  subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  member, 
molded  a  bill  which  will  be  long  con- 
sidered to  be  a  landmark  in  education 
assistance  programs — the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  With  that  law  a 
massive  college  support  program  was 
established  which  will  bolster  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  many 
years  In  the  future. 

The  bill  before  us  now  will  extend  and 
improve  the  Higher  Education  Facil- 
ities Act  of  1963.  Testimony  before  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Education  has 
shown  that,  thus  far,  the  program  has 
lived  up  to  our  expectations. 

In  fiscal  year  1965.  under  title  I,  $224 
million  provided  support  for  516  under- 
graduate facility  projects.  The  total 
cost  of  these  projects  was  $900  million. 
However,  grant  applications  exceeded 
available  funds  by  more  than  $245  mil- 
lion. 

The  bill  before  us  will  authorize  $453 
million  for  undergraduate  facilities  in 
fiscal  year  1967  and  a  total  of  $1.6  billion 
for  the  next  2  years.  With  funding  at 
the  authorized  level  we  can  be  assured 
that  our  colleges  will  be  able  to  construct 
enough  new  facilities  to  meet  most  of  the 
foreseeable  demand. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  urge  you 
to  support  the  extension  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963. 

You  can  be  assured  that  no  other  pro- 
gram coming  before  us  this  year  will 
have  such  a  record  of  success  or  promise 
for  the  future  of  American  college 
students. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  the  House  sus- 


pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
14644. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  upon 
the  table. 


TWO  ADDITIONAL  JUDGES  FOR  THE 
U.S.  COURT  OP  CLAIMS 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  831  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  831 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  &haU  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on' the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl 
(S.  1804)  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
two  additional  judges  for  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other  purpoees. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  blU 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  LattaI,  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  831 
provides  an  open  riile  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  S.  1804, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
two  additional  judges  for  the  U.S.  ^ourt 
of  Claims,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  proposed  legislation  was  approved 
by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  in  March  1965. 

The  Court  of  Claims  is  a  constitu- 
tional court  and  has  nationwide  juris- 
diction. Its  five  judges  sit  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  but  there  are  15  commissioners 
who  serve  as  the  trial  judges  of  the  court 
and  sit  at  any  section  of  the  country 
most  convenient  to  the  litigants. 

The  Court  of  Claims  is  a  busy  court 
with  a  heavy  docket,  and  a  large  volume 
of  decisions  Is  handed  down  annually. 
The  court  today  has  five  judges  includ- 
ing a  chief  judge,  which  is  the  same  num- 
ber it  had  when  it  was  created  some  100 
years  ago.  However,  over  the  years  the 
court's  jurisdiction  has  been  expanded 
sharply,  as  has  been  the  number,  com- 
plexity, and  Importance  of  cases  pre- 
sented to  it  for  decision. 

The  usual  case  is  a  technical  one  in- 
volving complicated  issues  and  large 
amounts,  for  there  is  no  monetary  celling 
on  the  court's  jurisdiction.  Suits  against 
the  Government  for  money  damages  must 
be  tried  In  the  Court  of  Claims  if 
the  amount  exceeds  $10,000,  except 
in  tax   refund  claims  where   the  dis- 


trict courts  have  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion. In  addition,  the  court  has  Juris- 
diction in  cases  involving  property  tak- 
ings by  the  Government,  patent  infringe- 
ments, transportation  charges  to  the 
Government  by  carriers.  Indian  tribal 
claims,  and  actions  by  civilian  and  mili- 
tary government  personnel.  The  court 
has  sole  appellate  Jurisdiction  in  appeals 
from  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

While  the  Court  of  Claims  hears  the 
largest  claims  in  the  world,  it  is  also  the 
court  of  first  and  last  resort  for  the  citi- 
zen who  challenges  the  might  of  the 
State. 

Just  as  the  caseload  has  Increased  in 
other  Federal  courts,  the  caseload  in  this 
court  has  increased  In  the  past  100  years. 
Certainly  the  judgeships  should  be  in- 
creased accordingly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  831  in  order  that  8. 
1804  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  "What  is  going  to  be  the 
cost  of  this  bill,  both  in  terms  of  salaries 
and  in  terms  of  office  space? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  advise  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  I  am  advised  that  the  cost 
of  this  bill  wUl  be  $60,000  a  year.  The 
judges  will  draw  the  same  as  &  Judge 
of  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  United 
States.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
the  court  will  not  sit  en  banc  as  it  does 
now,  but  will  be  able  to  divide  Itself  into 
two  sections  of  three  members  each,  two 
members  constituting  a  quorum.  This 
will  make  the  effective  service  of  the 
court  double  the  service  it  has  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  statements  that  have  Just  been  made 
by  my  colleague  from  Texas.  I  hope, 
however,  that  during  the  general  debate 
on  this  bill  several  questions  will  be  an- 
swered. One  of  them  has  just  been 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  about 
the  cost  of  this  legislation. 

Certainly,  whenever  we  create  new 
judgeships,  there  is  more  cost  involved 
than  the  mere  salary  of  the  Judges.  It 
has  been  nmning  about  $70,000  to  create 
one  new  judgeship  in  the  past.  In  this 
case,  certainly,  it  will  be  $70,000  per 
judgeship.  Clerical  and  other  expenses 
are  involved  as  well  as  the  salaries  of  the 
judges. 

I  hope  this  matter  of  cost  will  be  gone 
into  more  completely  during  general 
debate. 

When  this  matter  was  before  the  Rules 
Committee  I  propounded  a  question  as  to 
the  reason  for  this  legislation.  I  was  ad- 
vised that  the  commissioners  had  a  ter- 
rific load,  and  that  there  was  a  backlog 
of  work  for  the  Judges  of  considerable 
magnitude.  ' 

In  reading  the  report,  I  find  that  the 
workload  of  the  commissioners  Is 
stressed.  Pages  1  and  2  of  the  report  go 
into  the  workload  of  the  commissioners. 

We  have  15  commissioners,  who  are 
apparently  doing  a  tremendous  amount 
of  work,  but  we  are  not  Increasing  the 
number  of  commissioners  at  all.  We  are 
increasing  the  number  of  Judges  from 
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five  to  seven.  When  they  sit  en  banc, 
:t  seems  to  me  we  are  not  helping  the 
caseload  at  all.  I  hope  that  some  light 
wl'.i  be  shed  on  this  matter  during  general 
debate  Al.so,  why  some  thought  has  not 
been  given  to  increasmg  dollar  justifica- 
tion in  these  cases  Ten  thousand  dollars 
seems  quite  low  in  these  inflated  times. 

Finally,  I  believe  we  should  consider 
here  the  advisability  of  adding  some 
$140,000  to  $150,000  a  year  to  the  budget. 
I  fliid.  from  reading  the  report,  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  concurs,  on  page  6, 
with  this  report.  Why  and  how  does  It 
do  this  when  the  Justice  Department  says 
in  the  same  report  that  this  matter  can 
be  deferred? 

If  we  are  going  to  try  w  save  and  to 
economize,  this  is  an  area  wiiere  we  could 
do  .'ust  this  by  sending  this  matter  back 
to  the  committee  If  we  really  wanted 
to  help  expedite  cases  we  could  do  it  by 
Increasing  the  number  of  commissioners, 
rather  than  the  number  of  judges. 

MrJPOUNG  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  1804'  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  two  additional  judges  for 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  trie  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

:n  the  committee  or  thi  whous 

Accordingly,  the  Hou.se  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill,  S.  1804,  with  Mr. 
Krebs  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
in'^  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  !Mr  Celler] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  McCtTLLOCHl 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minut(>s. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  !Mr   Celler  1. 

Mr  CELLER  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  at  the  out- 
set I  wish  to  state  I  am  informed  that 
the  cost  of  the  bill,  for  the  provision  of 
two  additional  judges  for  the  Court  of 
Claims,  w  )::Id  be  about  563,000  for  each 
judge,  or  $126  000  in  total. 

We  must  remember  that  there  Is  now 
being  built  a  new  courthousl  for  the 
Court  of  Claims,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
add'.tior^.ftl  c.vsts  .so  far  as  quarters  are 
concerned  The  services  of  the  court  It- 
self will  be  d^'ubled.  because,  with  the 
judges  being  increased  in  number  from 
five  to  seven,  under  this  bill  they  will  be 
fw^iTnitted  to  sit  in  two  divisions.  Three 
judges  will  constitute  a  court. 

Questions  were  a.-ked  about  the 
ajn.mnts  of  money  involved  I  am  in- 
formed by  the  Judicial  Conference  re- 
port— Incidentally,  the  Judlclfil  Confer- 


ence approves  this  bill — that  the  amount 
sued  for  in  the  Court  of  Claims  is  a  total 
of  roughly  $169  million.  The  United 
States  recovered  in  cases  by  w^  of 
counterclaims  almost  $2.5  million.  Its 
current  budget  is  about  $1,300,000. 

The  cases  brought  to  the  court  have 
been  vastly  increased  in  number,  and  so 
has  the  complexity  of  the  cases.  I  am 
informed  by  the  administrator  of  the 
court,  for  example,  that  cases  pending 
September  30,  1964,  involved  6,516  plain- 
tiffs, while  cases  pending  a  year  later, 
September  30,  1965,  Involved  8,450  plain- 
tiffs. Nearly  2,000  plaintiffs  have  been 
added  to  the  calendar  in  1  year.  That  is 
a  stupendous  amount  of  litigation.  I  be- 
lieve It  is  proof  positive  of  the  need  for 
additional  judges. 

Remember,  as  has  been  Indicated  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  there  has 
been  no  increase  In  the  nvimber  of  judges 
in  this  court  for  100  years.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  15  commissioners  who  act 
as  sort  of  trial  Judges.  They  roam  all 
over  the  land  hearing  cases  In  various 
sections  of  the  country.  They  file  their 
reports,  but  those  reports  are  not  final. 
They  are  not  like  judges  of  the  district 
court.  Those  findings  of  fact  and  law 
must  be  gone  over  very  carefully  and 
very  fully  evaluated  by  the  Court  of 
Claims  before  they  become  final.  They 
Involve  all  marmer  and  kinds  of  cases. 

Let  me  say  here  that  the  cases  which 
the  Court  of  Claims  hears  are  very  tech- 
nical. The  usual  case  is  complicated 
with  many  issues  and  involves  very  large 
amounts  of  money.  There  is  no  mone- 
tary celling  on  the  court's  jurisdiction. 
All  suits  against  the  Government  for 
money  damages  must  be  tried  in  the 
Court  of  Claims  if  the  amount  exceeds 
$10,000  except  in  tax  refund  claims  where 
the  district  courts  have  concurrent  juris- 
diction and  in  tort  claims  where  the  dis- 
trict courts  have  exclusive  jurisdiction. 
However,  the  Court  of  Claims  has  Juris- 
diction in  cases  Involving  property  tak- 
ings by  the  Government.  Now,  when 
you  consider  and  cast  your  eye  around 
the  various  cities  and  see  the  vast 
amounts  of  property  that  the  Federal 
Government  seizes  and  then  imaglrie  all 
of  the  questions  arising  from  those  seiz- 
ures, 3rou  can  see  that  there  is  bound  to 
be  a  vast  number  of  claims  against  the 
Government. 

The  Court  of  Claims  also  has  juris- 
diction over  patent  infringements.  All 
claims  against  the  Government  for  cause 
are  brought  in  this  court.  All  cases  in- 
volving transportation  charges  against 
the  Government  by  carriers  or  individ- 
uals are  brought  there.  All  Indian 
tribal  claims  are  brought  there.  Also 
actions  by  civilian  and  military  Govern- 
ment personnel  are  brought  there.  In 
addition,  the  court  has  sole  appellate  Ju- 
risdiction in  appeals  from  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission. 

Now,  the  court  has  always  been  styled 
as  the  conscience  of  the  Nation.  It  is 
really  the  only  tribunal  where  primarily 
the  individual  can  get  redress  from  the 
Government ,  for  any  wrong.  We  must 
Indeed  surround  that  court  with  every 
possible  protection  in  the  Interests  of 
the  individual  and  In  the  interests  of  the 
Individual  citizen  who  has  a  claim.    We 


must  see  to  it  that  the  court  is  properly 
manned.  "*^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  no 
minority  report  filed  against  this  bill.  As 
I  indicated  before,  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence approved  of  it.  We  do  indeed  hope 
that  this  committee  will  approve  it,  be- 
cause the  nimiber  of  cases  and  the  com- 
plexity of  cases  and  the  importance  of 
the  cases  has  been  greatly  increased  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  which  makes  nec- 
essary the  two  additional  judges. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  by  the  plea 
made  by  a  former  Member  of  this  House, 
the  former  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Marvin  Jones,  one  of  the 
most  respected  men  who  ever  sat  in  this 
House.  He  was  chief  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  for  a  great  many  years.  He 
appeared  before  me  on  numerous  oc- 
casions and  said  that  there  was  absolute 
necessity  for  two  additional  judges.  I 
place  great  credence  in  his  word  because 
he  is  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity.  He 
is  a  gentleman  who,  whenever  he  went  in 
the  well  of  the  House,  was  able  to  be  of 
great  persuasion  to  the  membership  here. 
He  always  knew  exactly  what  he  was 
talking  about  and  never  exaggerated.  In 
addition  to  his  plea,  there  is  the  plea  of 
the  chief  judge  who  has  likewise  asked 
for  two  additional  judges.  He  said  they 
are  absolutely  imperative  so  that  they 
can  keep  abreast  of  the  ever-Increasing 
work  of  that  court. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  ask  a  question  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  generally  sup- 
ported this  committee's  requests  for  ad- 
ditional judgeships.  However,  I  believe 
in  view  of  the  situation  which  exists  in 
the  country  concerning  the  many  open 
vacancies  In  both  the  district  and  cir- 
cuit courts,  it  is  appropriate  to  ask 
whether  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
feels  there  might  be  any  problems  in 
filling  these  two  judgeships  which  the 
gentleman  has  requested  for  this  court? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  anticipate  any 
problem  in  filling  the  vacancies  that  this 
legislation  would  create,  if  enacted,  in- 
sofar as  the  Court  of  Claims  Is  con- 
cerned. 

Of  course,  there  is  always  that  lag. 
This  is  not  only  a  situation  that  has  de- 
veloped In  this  administration.  In  my 
long  experience  every  President  has  al- 
ways been  rather  slow  in  making  these 
judicial  appointments. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  am  not 
referring  to  the  most  recent  Federal 
Judgeship  bill  for  which  there  have  been 
no  appointments  made,  as  I  understand 
it.  However,  very  recently,  Mr.  Albert 
Jermer,  a  distinguished  attorney  in  my 
State  of  Illinois,  who  is  very  active  in  the 
bar  association  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
raised  the  question,  I  believe,  on  behalf  of 
the  bar  association,  that  in  Illinois  up  un- 
til last  month  we  had  four  Judgeship  va- 
cancies. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  have 
3    Judgfeshlp    vacancies,    and    I    believe 
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there  are  as  many  as  15  district  judge- 
ship vacancies  around  the  country,  and 
some  7  circuit  court  judgeship  vacancies, 
apart  from  the  vacancies  created  by  the 
new  bin  passed  last  month. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me.  with  the 
pressure  of  the  backlog,  it  Is  proper  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  President  and 
the  administration  will  see  that  these 
appointments  are  filled  and  that  the 
backlog  win  be  worked  off,  and  that  the 
people  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
their  cases  brought  before  the  court  in 
an  expeditious  fashion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  begirmlng  to  be  a 
little  reluctant  to  approve  additional 
judgeships  when  we  see  the  tremendous 
numl)er  which  seem  to  remain  vacant, 
particularly,  as  I  say.  In  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
point  is  well  taken. 

It  seems  idle  and  a  bit  unfair  to  the 
Nation  for  any  unnecessary  delay  In  this 
w-ay.  They  should  act  more  expeditious- 
ly, and  if  there  are  these  vacancies  for 
long  periods  of  time  I  think  there  is 
dereliction. 

I  wish  to  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  although  I  reluctantly  do  so,  but 
I  have  to  do  so. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Ifork  for  yielding  and  for 
his  response, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Lyndon  Johnson  ought 
to  be  able  to  find  enough  competent  Re- 
publicans to  fill  the  vacancies,  if  he  can- 
not find  Democrats. 

I  think  this  is  an  appalling  situation. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
been  to  the  House  floor  two  or  three  times 
during  the  last  4  years  or  so,  and  has 
obtained — let  us  see — 73  Judges  on  1 
occasion,  and  another  40  judges  a  year 
ago,  or  was  it  this  year? 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  some  slip- 
page somewhere  that  does  not  appear  on 
the  surface. 

Mr.  CEHjLER.  I  share  the  gentleman's 
view,  that  we  should  not  make  our  courts 
topheavy  as  far  as  the  political  persua- 
sion of  the  judges  is  concerned.  But  If 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  review  the 
history  of  all  our  Presidents,  they  are  all 
gtiilty  in  this  sense,  Republicans  as  well 
as  Democrats,  and  that  is  most  unfortu- 
nate. 

I  feel  that  just  because  a  President 
happens  to  be  a  Democrat  It  does  not 
follow  that  he  should  appoint  only  Demo- 
cratic judges,  and  I  feel  the  same  way 
with  reference  to  Republicans.  Yet 
President  Eisenhower  was  just  as  guilty 
as  President  Kennedy  was,  and  President 
Kennedy  was  Just  as  guilty  as  was  Her- 
bert Hoover.  It  is  something  that  has 
developed.  It  Is  a  pattern  that  has  de- 
veloped all  through  our  country.  I  wish 
it  could  change.  I  do  not  think  It  Is 
right.  I  do  not  think  It  is  fair,  I  agree 
thoroughly  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jaeld? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  am  very  pleased 
with  the  remarks  that  the  chairman  of 


the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
made.  You  know  that  great  Philadel- 
phia lawyer.  Bernard  Siegel.  has  been 
advocating  that  we  forsake  partisan 
political  appointments  to  the  Federal 
judiciEiry. 

While  conditions  are  just  exactly  as 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
stated  them  to  be — that  there  has  been 
an  unjustified  imbalance  in  the  Federal 
judiciary  down  through  the  years,  the 
condition  will  never  be  remedied  unless 
we  begin  to  remedy  it  now.  I  am  sure 
that  those  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
will  recall  that  President  Kennedy  com- 
menced correcting  this  imbalance  that 
has  so  bothered  the  country.  Had  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  had  the  cooperation  of 
certain  people  In  the  Congress — not  of 
the  House,  of  course — but  elsewhere — T 
am  convinced  that  a  real  beginning 
would  have  been  made  during  President 
Kennedy's  administration. 

I  have  the  temerity  to  suggest,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  who  nominates  prospec- 
tive judges  now  follow  the  advice  of  Ber- 
nard Siegel  and  many  of  the  able  lawyers 
in  this  country,  that  we  at  long  last  trj' 
to  create  a^Federal  judiciary  that  will 
not  be  built  upon  partisan  political  con- 
siderations. 

It  was  mentioned  only  a  month  or  two 
ago  that  the  judgeship  which  was  filled 
by  our  distinguished  colleague,  Oren 
Harris,  remained  unfilled  for  at  least  4 
If  not  5  years, 

I  repeat,  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary say  what  he  said.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  also  been  an 
advocate  of  this  procedure  for  a  long 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Cbller)  has  con- 
sumed 15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCtjlloch]. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, as  he  always  does,  has  made  an 
accurate  statement  of  what  this  bill  pro- 
poses to  do. 

I  do  not  rise  with  the  vigor  that  I  would 
ordinarily  rise  in  support  of  creating  new 
judgeships  where  they  are  so  sorely 
needed  and  where  there  Is  such  complete 
agreement  that  they  are  needed,  because 
I  must  report  to  the  committee  that  there 
is  no  such  agreement  concerning  this 
proposal  today. 

Of  course,  the  administrative  oflBce  of 
the  United  States  courts,  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  hsis  said,  recom- 
mends the  creation  of  these  two  new 
judgeships.  But  I  have  not  always 
agreed  with  their  recommendations. 
Their  recommendations  have  not  always 
been  found  to  be  solidly  based  upon  fact. 

On  the  other  hand,  In  the  report  which 
Is  a  good  report,  the  kind  that  this  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has  always  put 
before  the  House,  you  will  find  a  com- 
munics  tion  on  pages  4,  5,  and  6  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  which  is  less — 
I  repeat  less  than  unequivocal  In  support 
of  the  legislation.  TTiere  are  things  in 
the  making  that  might  be  resolved  within 
the  next  few  weeks  or  the   next  few 


months  and  there  might  be  some  further 
time  to  study  the  results  of  legislation 
that  is  now  in  effect. 

But  the  bill  is  here  today.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
either  some  of  these  judges  or  some  of 
the  commissioners  or  both  do  have  a  very 
heavy  load — heavier  than  a  person  should 
carry^.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  LATTA,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA,  Actually  you  have  re- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Justice 
opinion  on  this.  As  I  read  on  page  5,  it 
sasrs: 

While  the  Department  of  Justice  takes  no 
p>ositlon  with  respect  to  the  ultimate  need 
for  additional  judges  In  the  Court  of  Claims, 
we  would  suggest  that  the  decision  on  tbat 
question  should  be  deferred  for  the  present. 

Would  the  gentleman  like  to  comment 
on  that? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Yes;  that  is  what 
I  was  trying  to  say  in  an  easy,  friendly 
fashion  when  I  said  the  Department  of 
Justice  was  less  than  unequivocally  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

I  might  have  said  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment indicates  in  its  letter  that  It 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  legislation 
could  be  delayed  awhile. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  have  not  heard  any 
discussion  as  to  the  need  for  additionail 
commissioners  versus  the  need  for  addi- 
tional judges.  Would  the  gentleman 
care  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  regret  to  say 
to  the  members  of  this  committee  that  I 
do  not  have  the  statistics  that  would 
justify  an  expression  of  opinion  on  this 
matter.  It  is  my  belief,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  perhaps  more  able,  dedicated 
commissioners — and  that  is  not  meant  to 
mean  at  least  some  of  those  who  are  on 
duty  are  not  able  and  dedicated  to 
duty — might  solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  LATTA.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  U  there  are  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  wlU 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
9.  1804 
An  act  to  provide  for   the  appointment  of 

two  additional  Judges  for  the  United  State* 

Cotirt  of  Claims,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  two  addi- 
tional associate  judges  for  the  Court  of 
Claims. 

(b)  In  order  to  reflect  the  changes  In  the 
number  of  permanent  associate  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  caused  by  this  section,  sec- 
tion 171  of  title  28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "four"  in 
the  first  sentence  thereof  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  word  "six". 

Sec.  2.  Section  175  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  in  its  present  form  ia  stricken,  and 
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the  following  section  U   inserted   as  section 
ns  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code: 
"I  175    Assignment      of      Judges:      divisions; 
bearings,    quorum,   decisions 

"(a>  Judges  of  the  Court'of  Claims  shall 
sit  on  the  court  and  its  divisions  In  such 
order  and  at  such  times  as  the  court  directfl. 

"lb  I  The  Court  of  Claims  may  authorize 
the  hearing  and  deternynatlon  of  cases  and 
controversies  by  separate  alvislons.  each  con- 
sist: r.,;  .jt  three  ;vid?es  Such  dUislona  shall 
sit  at  the  times  and  places  and  hear  the 
ciRps  and  controversies  :i.sslgned  as  the  court 
d^recw 

'  I J '  Cases  and  controversies  shall  be 
heard  and  determined  by  a  court  or  division 
cf  not  more  than  three  judges,  uiiless  a 
hearing  en  bine  is  ordered  by  the  cotirt  or 
by  the  chief  judge  The  court  en  banc  for 
in  initial  hearing  shall  consist  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Cialms  In  regular  active 
service.  In  cape  of  a  vacancy  In  the  court  or 
of  the  inability  of  a  judge  thereof  in  regular 
active  service  to  sit,  a  Justice  or  Judge  as- 
signed to  the  court  pursuant  tc-  chapter  13 
of  this  title  shall  be  competent  to  sit  in  the 
court  en  banc  when  designated  by-*he  court 
to  do  so. 

"(d)  A  rehearing  en  banc  may  be  ordered 
by  a  majority  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  in  regular  active  service  The  court 
en  banc  for  a  rehearing  shall  con.iii.Kt  of  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  regular  ac- 
tive service  A  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Clalma 
who  has  retired  from  regular  active  service 
shall  also  be  competent  to  sit  as  a  judge  of 
the  covirt  en  banc  In  the  rehearing  of  a  caM 
nr  controversy  If  he  sat  on  the  court  or  divi- 
sion at  the  original  hearing  thereof 

"lei  Two  judges  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
of  a  division  of  tile  Court  of  Claims,  four 
Judges  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  a  court 
en  banc 

.fi  A  majority  of  the  Judges  or  Justices 
who  actually  sit  on  the  court  or  division  or 
court  en  banc  must  concur  In  any  decision." 

Sbc  3.  Item  175  In  the  analysis  of  chapter 
7  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  Im- 
mediately preceding  section  171,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "175.  Assignment  of 
judges  divisions:  hearings:  quorum:  deci- 
sions " 

Mr  CELLER  'interrupting  the  read- 
ing' Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
con.'^nt  that  further  reading  of  the  bill 
be  ril.sperLsed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN  Without  objection. 
it  is  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  .'itrlkp  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr  Chr.iiraan.  I  do  not  oelleve  a  sub- 
.stantial  cruc  ha5  been  made  for  this  bill. 
I  question,  and  .■^rlously  question  in  the 
luiht  of  the  report  itself  that  the  addition 
of  two  permanent  judges  i.<;  required  In 
order  to  get  the  job  done  m  the  Court  of 
C'.aim.-  I  just  do  not  believe  it  I  would 
have  to  go  along  with  the  Justice  I>epart- 
ment  arxl  suggest,  as  they  apparently  do. 
that  other  iudees  be  used  on  a  temporary 
basis  to  discharge  this  caseload 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  As  the 
gentleman  well  knows,  the  object  of  this 
legislation  is  as  follows  We  now  have 
five  judges  on  the  Court  of  Claims  By 
adding  two  more,  the  court  could  sit  in 
two  divisions,  thereby  relieving  the  load 
of  cases  that  the  judges  must  decide.  If 
a  court  can  function  In  two  divisions,  as 
the  bill  would  make  possible,  the  gentle- 
man recognizes  that  that  action  would 


make  it  possible  for  the  court  almost  to 
double  the  number  of  cases  it  could  han- 
dle.   It  would  expedite  the  work  to  that 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  length  of 
vacations  these  judges  take?  Etoes 
the  gentleman  have  any.  knowledge  of 
the  amount  of  time  they  spend  on  the 
job?  There  h^  been  several  criticisms 
of  the  courts  in  the  District  of  Colimibia 
recently  with  respect  to  nonworking 
judges. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Of  course, 
what  the  gentleman  is  now  talking  about 
has  no  relation  to  the  problem  qf 
whether  or  not  we  should  have  two  divi- 
sions in  tiie  Court  of  Claims. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  has  every  relation  to 
the  fact  that  you  claim  that  there  is  a 
workload  to  be  disposed  of.  That  is 
what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Accord- 
ing to  the  information  supplied  by  the 
Court  of  Claims,  there  was  a  total  of 
6,516  claims  pending  on  September  30, 
1964. 

This  shows  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 2,000  cases  within  a  period  of  1 
year.  I  am.  sure  the  gentleman  will  agree 
that  if  we  can  expedite  these  cases  and 
have  them  finally  disposed  of.  that  will 
be  a  step  in  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  has  been  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  commissioners? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  There 
has  been  no  increase  in  the  nimiber  of 
commissioners. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  are  15  commis- 
sioners, as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  ROGEKS  of  Colorado.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  they  discharge 
much  of  this  workload,  do  they  not?' 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Let  us  put 
it  this  way :  They  have  a  responsibility  in 
sitting  and  determining  and  accepting 
evidence  and  trying  to  resolve  the  Issues 
and  reporting  that  to  the  judge,  and  the 
court  itself,  and  the  court  itself  makes 
the  decisions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  does  the  gentleman 
answer  the  suggestion  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  that  judges  be  used,  on  a  tem- 
porary basis,  to  help  with  this  workload? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  might 
say  this  to  the  gentleman;  "Whe^e  will 
we  obtain  judges  on  a  temporary  basis?" 

There  is  an  increase  of  just  two  here, 
and  provision  that  they  may  sit  in  a  divi- 
sion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  there  not  available 
somewhere  in  the  United  States  two 
judges  who  could  be  brought  in  to  help 
clean  up  the  caseload,  without  appoint- 
ing two  permanent  judges  at  a  cost  of 
some  $120,000  a  year? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  No  doubt 
there  are.  out  of  the  probably  92  districts 
in  the  United  States,  which  have  their 
respective  district  judges. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
beyond  belief  that  this  situation  cannot 
be  resolved  without  recourse  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  more  additional  perma- 
nent judges  at  a  heavy  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. The  gentleman  from  Ohio  CMr. 
Latta]  has  asked  why  additional  commis- 
sioners cannot  be  used.  I  do  not  believe 
the  answers,  if  they  may  be  called  that, 


are  very  satisfactory. '  In  the  absence  of 
better  justification  for  this  bill  I  must 
oppose  it  and  if  there  is  to  be  no  roUcall 
vote  I  want  my  opposition  on  the  record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  assiuned  the  chair, 
Mr.  KJREBs,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(S.  1804)  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  two  additional  judges  for  the  U.S. 
Coiu-t  of  Claims,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  831,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL   LEAVE    TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  CELLER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SMALL  RECLAMA- 
TION PROJECTS  ACT  OF  1956 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  602)  to  amend 
the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of 
1956,  with  House  amendment  thereto,  in- 
sist on  the  House  amendment,  and  agree 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Aspi- 
NALL,  Rogers  of  Texas,  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia. Saylor.  and  Reinecke. 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  TECHNOLOGY'S 
INFLUENCE  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  technol- 
ogy rapidly  transforms  the  world,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  alter  our  view  of 
the  world.  In  the  spring  issue  of  the 
Columbia  University  Journal  of  World 
Business,  Prof.  Emile  Benoit  indicates 
some  of  the  new  political  and  economic 
possibilities  which  a  technologically  de- 
veloped world  may  be  capable  of  achiev- 
ing, if  only  our  minds  and  institutions  are 
open  to  them. 

Professor  Benoifs  article.  "Interde- 
pendence on  a  Small  Planet."  points  out 
that  twin  revolutions — military  and  eco- 
nomic— are  slowly  era^ng  nation-state 
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barriers.  The  military  revolution,  he 
says,  is  well  known;  the  economic  revolu- 
tion is  less  so.  It  involves  the  competi- 
tive advantages  that  stimulate  direct  in- 
vestment and  spur  the  rise  of  giant,  state- 
less, business  organizations,  which  he 
considers  "harbingers  of  an  emerging 
international  economic  order." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  all  have  some- 
thing to  learn  from  the  intellectual 
analysis  offered  by  Professor  Benoifs 
article,  which  follows: 

lNTKROXa>CN0KNCK    ON   A    SlXAIX   PLANTT 

(Combining  Imaginative  insights  with 
solid  scholarship,  Emlle  Benoit  explores  la 
these  pages — his  second  contribution  to  the 
Journal — the  prospects  for  universal  well- 
being  in  an  economically  Intertwined  world. 
Professor  Benoit,  a  specialist  In  International 
economics.  Is  on  the  faculty  of  both  Colum- 
bia's School  of  Business  and  Its  School  of 
International  Affairs.) 

(By  Kmlle  Benoit) 

We  now  live  In  a  world  In  which  all  men 
are  so  cloee  that  only  a  few  minutes'  com- 
municating, orbiting,  or  shooting  time  sep- 
arates them — a  world  which  Is  only  a  tiny 
footstool  for  the  beginning  of  man's  explora- 
tion of  the  universe.  Yet  we  are  still  trying 
to  make  do  with  a  system  of  International  re- 
lations based  on  a  much  earlier  order,  one 
that  could  accommodate  scores  of  Lpdep>end- 
ent  self-centered  nation-states,  each  claim- 
ing the  absolute  rights  of  a  Machiavellian 
sovereign  to  do  what  Its  own  Interest  ap- 
peared to  dictate,  to  withdraw  from  (or  Ig- 
nore) prior  agreements  when  Inconvenient, 
and  to  be  bound  solely  by  Its  own  Judgment 
In  International  disputes — Including  disputes 
about  the  meaning  of  Its  promisee  and  agree- 
ments. 

Ilie  tension  between  these  two  worlds — the 
vast  one  of  petty  independent  quarreling 
human  groups,  and  the  small  one  Inextricably 
linked  for  good  or  for  111  by  modern  tech- 
nology— Is  the  central  drama  of  our  era;  It  la 
unimaginable  that  these  two  concepts  of  the 
world  can  coexist  for  long.  One  or  tlie 
other— or  both — must  go.  It  is  the  writer's 
belief  that  the  universe  of  seemingly  sover- 
eign political  entitles  will  gradually  dlsappeco' 
as  mankind  grows  to  understand  the  basic 
facts  of  its  Interdependence  and  learns  to 
fashion  political  tools  more  consistent  with 
them.  This  Interdependence  Is  both  military 
and  nonmllltary.  The  first  variety  has  been 
accorded  greater  publicity,  but  even  In  this 
area  the  nature  and  strengrth  of  the  ties  that 
bind  mankind  are  but  Imperfectly  under- 
stood. 

Pew  fully  comprehend  that  we  are  now  In 
the  strange  position  of  being  militarily  de- 
pendent upon  our  opponents.  This  para- 
doxical situation  has  arisen  out  of  the  con- 
temporary revolution  In  mllltsiry  technol- 
ogies. Contrary  to  Alfred  Marshall's  sooth- 
ing adage,  nature  does  make  jumps;  they 
are  rare,  but  when  they  occur,  a  new  system 
emerges  and  that  new  system  Is  no  longer 
understandable  and  predictable  by  the  laws 
that  governed  the  old  one. 

ANATOMT    OT    A    QtrANTTTM    JTTMP 

The  main  features  of  the  current  military 
revolution  need  no  detailed  exi>08ltlon  here. 
As  every  modem  schoolboy  now  unfortunate- 
ly knows,  the  Hiroshima  bomb  was  thou- 
sands of  times  more  powerful  than  earlier 
weapons,  and  the  first  hydrogen  bomb  a 
thousand  times  stronger  than  that.  These 
nuclear  explosives,  of  continuously  Improv- 
ing efficiency,  were  then  Incorporated  Into 
missiles  capable  of  delivering  havoc  at  least 
40  times  more  quickly  than  World  War  n 
planes.  Their  effectiveness  was  again  raised 
by  another  large  factor  with  the  develop- 
ment of  Inertlal  guidance  systems  that  can 
direct  the  mlssllee  to  their  targets  with  fan- 


tastic precision.  When  the  posslbUlty  of 
an  active  antimissile  defense  arose,  decoys 
and  Jamming  devices  were  quickly  Installed 
on  the  Incoming  missiles  to  make  the  chance 
of  Intercepting  any  significant  percentage  of 
them  exceedingly  remote.  As  a  final  step, 
missiles  launches  have  been  hardened,  dis- 
persed, concealed,  or  kept  In  motion  beneath 
the  oceans  or  In  the  air  so  that  there  Is  little 
hope  of  preventing  any  decisive  proportion 
of  them  from  functioning  by  means  of  a  pre- 
clusive attack. 

All  this  adds  up  to  a  true  quantum  Jump 
of  the  order  of  hundreds,  or  thousands,  of 
millions.  Changes  of  that  magnitude  are 
comparatively  rare  in  cosmic  experience  i  they 
may  be  likened  to  the  gathering  of  forces 
behind  the  explosion  of  stars,  or  the  muta- 
tion which  led  to  the  emergence  of  the 
human  brain  in  the  evolutionary  process. 
Certainly  the  magnitude  of  the  present  weap- 
ons revolution  completely  dwarfs  that  of 
the  invention  of  gunpowder,  cannons,  and 
muskets  which  in  its  time  destroyed  the  via- 
bility of  feudalism.  It  Is  surprising  that.  In 
the  light  of  these  developments,  so  many 
people  can  expect  a  political  system  based 
on  war  as  the  means  of  settling  major  dis- 
putes to  go  on  much  as  before. 

In  effect,  what  has  occurred  is  a  mass  ex- 
change of  hostages,  leaving  the  population 
of  the  world's  major  cities  subject  to  sudden 
slaughter  by  hostile  governments.  This  Is 
Interdependence  on  a  new  plane  of  Intensity: 
to  an  unbelievable  and  gruesome  degree  we 
now  depend  on  each  other's  leaders  to  be 
rational,  to  be  predictable,  to  be  sane.  One 
has  only  to  Imagine  for  a  moment  what  the 
situation  would  be  like  today  If  Hitler  and 
the  Nazi  Party  were  In  charge  of  a  military 
force  like  that  of  the  United  States  or  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  appreciate  how  desperately  we 
now  depend  on  each  other's  leaders  to  be 
relatively  free  of  paranoia,  and  endowed  with 
humane  qualities. 

BKEAKINO    THK    LANGUAGE    BARtnCK 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  over- 
emphasize military  interdependence  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  tjrpes.  Military  interde- 
pendence is  simply  one  facet  of  the  tech- 
nological revolution  which,  by  overcoming 
the  obstacles  of  distance  and  time,  is  in  an 
operational  sense  shrinking  our  planet.  Al- 
ready the  Jet  plane  and  modern  electronics 
have  greatly  reduced  the  girth  of  our  globe: 
electronic  advances  can  transmit  the  essen- 
tial raw  material  of  human  Intercourse — 
exchanges  of  thought — as  well  as  the  im- 
pulses for  aiming  weapons.  The  presence  of 
Telstar  in  the  sky  Is  a  reassuring  omen,  pre- 
ptirtng  us  for  a  day  In  the  near  future  when 
International  communication,  and  Indeed 
when  television  and  facsimile  pictures — 
which  are  so  much  more  readily  compre- 
hended arross  linguistic  boundaries  than  are 
mere  words — will  flow  easily  over  national 
boundaries,  enlarging  the  community  of  ex- 
perience out  of  which  the  community  of  feel- 
ing and  of  trust  needed  for  political  cooper- 
ation must  grow.  But  this  wUl  require  co- 
operation; hostile  use  of  such  facilities  could 
quickly  create  chaos  in  the  airwaves. 

Geographic  and  physical  aspects  of  human 
Interdependence  will  Increasingly  obtrude 
on  our  attention  and  demand  solutions. 
Recognition  has  gradually  emerged  that  nu- 
clear fission  explosions  In  the  air  raise  the 
radioactivity  of  the  atmosphere  and  can 
spread  malignancy  and  death  far  from  where 
they  Initially  were  set  off.  We  are  now  be- 
coming more  aware  that  the  atmosphere  is 
also  subject  to  gradual  deterioration  from 
the  effects  of  the  wastes  dumped  Into  it  by 
a  rapidly  growing  industrial  civilization. 
The  world's  rivers  and  seas  may  be  similarly 
affected,  especially  If  better  technical  solu- 
tions are  not  found  for  disposal  of  nuclear 
wastes  before  there  Is  large-scale  use  of  nu- 
clear fission  for  electric  power  generation. 
Already  the  conservation  of  ocean  food  re- 


sources p>osea  an  acute  problem  for  Interna- 
tional cooperation. 

DEALING  WTTH  OVERPOFtTLATlON 

Another  serious  danger  arises  from  the  un- 
checked growth  of  population  which  not  only 
Imperils  living  standards  in  the  overpopxilat- 
ed  countries  themselves  but  raises  Intractable 
long-term  problems  for  their  neighbors — 
which  as  a  minimum  will  have  to  continue 
raising  larger  and  larger  food  surpluses  for 
relief  programs,  or  accept  the  horror  of  large- 
scale  famine  in  the  world  community.  Fur- 
ther, all  too  soon  in  the  time  scale  of  hu- 
man history,  nations  will  probably  be  able 
to  modify  their  own  climate,  and — Intention- 
ally or  unintentionally — the  climate  of  their 
neighbors.  We  have  already  seen  how  diver- 
sion of  river  water  can  threaten  to  become  a 
casus  belli.  Imagine  the  implications  of 
changing  a  neighbor's  mean  temperature  by, 
say,  15"  or  20",  or  lowering  the  average  rain- 
fall by  several  Inches.  Finally  ttte  explora- 
tion of  space  is  emotionally  felt  by  most  peo- 
ple as  a  generlcally  human  rather  than  as  a 
merely  national  enterprise.  Increasingly,  It 
will  provide  a  perspective  against  which  na- 
tional divisions  will  appe&r  secondary  and 
Irrelevant  to  man's  highest  ambitions. 

Nor  are  the  triumphs  of  tinderstandlng  and 
invention  In  the  20th  century  by  any  means 
confined  to  the  realm  of  physical  realities. 
Our  knowledge  of  how  to  create  and  distrib- 
ute goods  and  services  has  also  taken  giant 
steps  forward.  This  includes  not  only  the 
vast  progress  in  applying  physical  technology 
to  production,  but  also — and  not  less  signifi- 
cant lor  man's  welfare,  I  think — ^the  tremen- 
dous progress  in  economic  theory,  policy  and 
administration.  It  is  only  within  my  adult 
lifetime  that  national  accounts  and  related 
statistical  series  have  provided  the  marltet 
economies  with  a  reasonably  clear  picture  of 
what  was  going  on.  and  that  Keyneslan  in- 
sights and  neo-Keynesian  techniques  have 
enabled  us  to  avoid  the  depressions  that 
made  the  lalssez-falre  economy  violently  and 
dangerously  unstable,  unbearably  wasteful, 
and  morally  unsupportable. 

The  centrally  planned  economies  also  are 
Improving  their  knowledge  of  aspects  of 
economic  reality  and  performance  (such  as 
standards  of  quality  and  the  preferences  of 
consumers)  hitherto  undeservedly  Ignored. 
They  are  reconstructing  their  planning  meth- 
ods to  make  better  use  of  such  Information, 
and  also  to  liberate  the  creative  pwwer  of 
Individual  Incentive  and  Invently^sness — 
which  can  never  be  entirely  preplanjfed,  but 
which  add  so  much  to  the  quality  of  a  so- 
ciety's output.  If  only  the  plans  are  flexible 
enough  to  accommodate  them. 

At  the  same  time,  great  improvements  In 
the  techniques  of  managing  the  Individual 
production  unit  have  been  developing  both 
In  the  market  and  the  centrally  planned 
economies.  Examples  are  the  use  of  com- 
puters to  solve  technically  difficult  problems 
of  inventory  management  as  well  as  produc- 
tion layout  and  sequencing;  the  p>reci8e  Iden- 
tification of  the  skill  requirements  of  dif- 
ferent categories  of  jobs;  the  effective  nu  tch- 
ing  of  such  requirements  with  employee  capa- 
bilities: the  use  of  programed  learning  and 
simulation  techniques  for  Industrial  train- 
ing and  retraining;  the  precise  measiu-ement 
and  accounting  analysis  of  elements  in  the' 
cost  structure  and  their  variation  with  scale 
of  production;  the  influence  of  worker  mo- 
rale on  production,  and  the  factors  affecting 
such  morale,  etc. 

This  vast  progress  In  economic  understand- 
ing and  management  has  greatly  enhanced 
the  possfbUitles  of  cooperation.  In  the  first 
place,  it  has  so  enormously  Increased  the  po- 
tential output  of  goods  and  services  through 
the  normal  processes  of  economic  activity 
that  It  makes  any  possible  gains  from  the  use 
of  force  seem  trivial  by  comparison.  Not 
only  wars,  but  colonialism  and  other  forma 
of  exploitation  through  }x>lltlcal  power  fade 
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in  attractiveness,  even  to  the  least  humani- 
tarian spirit,  as  the  hiunan  contribution  to 
production  becomes  less  and  less  a  matt«r  of 
sL'npie  repetitive  physical  effort  (which  can 
easily  be  measured  and  coerced)  and  more 
and  mure  a  pocltive,  creative  expression  of 
skill  and  Imagination,  within  a  complex  and 
subtle  team  activity  in  which  the  Individ- 
ual's contribution  is  hard  to  isolate  and 
measure,  let  alone  Impose  by  force. 

Moreover,  the  outfxiurlng  of  material  bene- 
fits available  In  this  way  Is  so  vast  that  the 
struggle  over  the  division  of  these  benefits 
should  subside,  with  a  concomitant  soften- 
ing of  class  hostility.  Even  If  Injustices  In 
distribution  are  s!<)wer  to  be  eliminated  than 
our  consciences  /le? ire.  it  is  easier  to  bear 
them  If  there  Is  enough  so  that  even  the 
poorest  of  the  world  receive  what  is  essential 
for  human  dignity  and  development. 

AN    EVO   TO   POLABrrT 

Secondly,  the  improvements  being  made 
both  In  the  market  economies  and  In  the 
centrally  planned  economies  are  gradually 
drawing  the  two  sy.stems  together.  In  es- 
sence this  depolarization  may  be  character- 
lied  as  a  movement  toward  centralization  in 
the  West,  and  away  from  It  In  the  East. 
(EorroR's  Note. — An  analysis  of  these  re- 
spective movements  will  be  offered  by  Prof. 
Jan  Tlnbergen  and  his  associates  in  a  forth- 
coming issue  of  the  Journal.]  The  con- 
vergence of  the  two  svF'^ms  may  help  to 
weaken  the  widespread  ideological  Illusion  of 
total  opposition  and  conflict  between  the  two 
types  of  economy  which  Is  so  dangerous  a 
feature  of  contemp«:)ra,ry  life — distorting  and 
ex,itr?eratlng  as  it  does  the  Inevitable  con- 
flict of  p<:.wer  poUtlc?  between  national  states. 

Witli  converarence  arises  a  greater  poeslbll- 
Ity  of  fru.ifiii  ecor.oinlc  cooperation.  So 
loni;  as  the  two  economic  types  are  viewed 
as  deadly  rivals  locked  In  a  blind  struggle 
for  survival,  cooperation  is  difficult.  Even 
mutually  beneficial  activities  are  suspect, 
since  they  will  almost  invariably  be  (or  seem 
to  be)  more  helpful  to  one  side  than  to  the 
other,  and  wUl  therefore  be  opposed  by  the 
other  side  Indeed,  even  a  willingness  of 
one  side  to  accept  a  given  agreement  is  like- 
ly to  arouse  the  suspicions  of  the  other  that 
there  must  be  some  asymmetry  in  the  bene- 
fits— even  If  It  cannot  be  readily  identified. 

INVESTMENT   DISPLACING   TRADE 

But  the  process  of  convergence  will  not 
merely  enhance  the  possibility  of  routine 
economic  cooperation;  of  perhaps  even  great- 
er significance,  it  will  open  vast  geographic 
areas  to  a  relatively  new  type  of  business 
association — one  that  Is  proving  Increasing- 
ly valuable  in  the  West.  Hopes  of  Improved 
economic  cooperation  among  Western  na- 
tions had  hitherto  centered  mainly  on  the 
possibility  of  a  balance  expansion  of  com- 
modity Imports  and  exports.  I  would  like 
to  register  my  conviction,  however,  that  trade 
in  the  conventional  sense  of  a  balanced  two- 
way  flow  of  goods  is  now  being  displaced  In 
Importance  by  a  different,  though  little  no- 
ticed, mode  of  economic  cooperation. 

Essentially,  what  seems  to  be  happening 
!s  that  conventional  Internationa!  trade.  In- 
volvlna;  autonomous  untied  exchange  of  ex- 
ports and  Imports,  has  been  rapidly  losing  In 
importance  to  a  type  of  international  eco- 
ni^mic  activity  dependent  on  private  or  pub- 
'.1''  Investment  or  grants.  Thus,  of  the  »21.9 
binicn  of  U  S  nonmllitary  exports  in  1963. 
a  third  were  either  financed  by  Government 
loans  or  grants  i  «2  7  billion!  or  involved 
sales  to  US  foreign  affiliates  i  estimated  at 
15  billion)  and  were  thus  to  a  deRree  depend- 
ent on  earlier  Investment.  Only  114,2  bil- 
lion were  balanced  exports  of  the  conven- 
tional autonomous  sort,  not  the  result  of 
prior  investment  or  aid-giving  decisions. 

Moreover,  even  the  total  export  figure  Is 
completely  dwarfed  by  production  abroad  by 
.\merlcan-owned  enterprises  US  owned 
foreign     manufacturing     en'errin.ses      alone 


showed  sales  of  $31.3  bUUon  for  1963.  My 
own  rough  estimate  (baaed  on  the  ratio  of 
foreign  investment  and  earnings  In  manu- 
facturing to  total  foreign  Investment  and 
earnings)  suggests  that  total  1963  sales  of 
goods  and  services  produced  abroad  by  Amer- 
ican-controlled companies  were  of  the  order 
of  $6O-$70  billion,  which  is  about  the  size 
of  the  national  Income  of  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  Germany.  (Value  added  by 
these  companies  would,  of  course,  be  less 
than  sales.  On  the  other  hand,  a  substan- 
tial additional  amotint  of  output  was  ob- 
tained as  a  result  of  technical  and  man- 
agerial assistance  by  U.S.  companies  under 
licensing  and  management  contract  agree- 
ments, and  is  not  reflected  in  the  above  for- 
eign Investment  and  earnings  estimates.) 
Incidentally,  this  foreign  production  of 
American-owned  companies  Is  not  only  much 
larger  than  U.S.  exports,  but  seems  to  be 
growing  twice  as  fast. 

Why  Is  this  so?  What  has  happened  to 
give  such  growing  emphasis  to  producing 
abroad  in  place  of  exporting?  I  suspect  that 
this  trend  reflects  a  fundamental  change  now 
occurring  in  the  determinants  of  compara- 
tive advantage  and  specialization.  Conven- 
tional economic  analysis  lays  great  stress  on 
differences  In  factor  endowments  as  the 
source  of  International  division  of  labor. 
Particularly  emphasized  were  gross  geo- 
graphic differences  of  climate,  soil,  and  min- 
eral or  other  natural  resources.  The  tropics 
would.  In  this  view,  export  tropical  fruits, 
coffee  and  tea.  petroleum,  rubber,  silk.  tin. 
et  cetera,  because  their  climate  and  raw  ma- 
terial endowments  gave  them  a  unique  abil- 
ity to  produce  such  Items  at  low  cost.  Simi- 
larly, it  wa«  thought  that  the  Industrial 
countries  had  the  capacity  to  produce  and 
export  steel  because  of  the  availability.  In 
close  proximity,  of  high  quality  deposits  of 
coal  and  Iron  ore. 

MANUFACTTTKES    DOMINATING    COMMERCE 

While  this  concept  may  have  been  ade- 
quate to  explain  trade  patterns  in  agricul- 
ture or  basic  metals,  it  never  shed  much 
light  on  the  pattern  of  trade  in  manufac- 
tures. It  could  not.  for  example,  explain 
why  the  three  leading  producers  and  ex- 
porters of  machinery,  the  United  States. 
United  Kingdom,  and  Germany,  also  bought 
such  a  large  quantity  of  machinery  from 
each  other.  It  Is  becoming  even  less  useful 
as  manufactures  grow  to  constitute  a  far 
larger  share  of  world  trade.  This  process 
is  the  Inevitable  refult  of  the  displacement 
by  synthetics  of  tree  rubber,  silk,  wood, 
and  other  natural  products,  as  well  as  con- 
tinued technical  Improvements  reducing  the 
amount  of  raw  materials  per  unit  of  output 
and  permitting  the  use  of  lower  grade  mate- 
rial. The  industrialized  countries  have  also 
Insisted  on  developing  their  own  agrlculttire 
and  reserves  of  oil,  gas,  and  other  natural 
resources,  even  when  adequate  Imported  sup- 
plies at  low  cost  were  available.  Thus,  the 
explanation  of  trade  in  terms  of  gross  geo- 
graphic advantage  applies  satisfactorily  to 
an  ever  smaller  part  of  the  world's  com- 
merce. 

TRITJMPH    or    THE    StTFEKIOR   mtM 

Competitive  advantage  In  manufactures 
Is  only  indirectly  and  partially  dependent 
on  possession  of  the  required  raw  materials 
or  other  strictly  geographic  advantage. 
Rather  It  Is  now  primarily  an  attribute  of 
particular  firms,  or  even  particular  product 
lines.  It  rests  on  the  capability  of  a  given 
company,  establishment,  or  production  unit 
to  produce  a  superior  bundle  of  goods  and 
services — including  such  services  as  speedy 
delivery,  favorable  terms  of  payment,  avail- 
ability of  spare  parts,  technical  advice  on 
using  the  product  and  technlcad  servicing  to 
keep  It  operating  efficiently  during  its  normal 
life  period.  Such  advantage  Is  the  fruit  of 
superior  technical  knowledge,  new  products, 


and  better  product  specification  resulting 
from  past  research  and  development  actlvl- 
ties,  and  from  greater  efficiency  In  meeting 
the  varied  needs  of  customers.  Sometimes, 
this  Is  accompanied  by  lower  prices,  but 
often  it  is  not.  since  the  buyer  may  be  more 
concerned  with  the  dependability  of  the 
product,  or  the  quality  of  the  services  pro- 
vided, than  with  marginal  savings  on  the 
original  price. 

To  provide  such  services  reliably,  a  com- 
pany must  conunand  resources  that  wlU 
enable  It  to  extend  meaningful  service  guar- 
antees far  Into  the  future  and  a  vast  orga- 
nization which  can  offer  a  variety  of  per- 
sonnel opportunities  for  a  lifetime  career. 
Such  enormous,  virtually  permanent,  world- 
wide organizations  as  General  Motors,  Jersey 
Standard,  Unilever.  Philips'  Gloeilampen, 
etc.,  with  assets  and  life  expectations 
paralleling  those  of  nation-states,  completely 
transcend  the  competitive-market  assump- 
tions of  classical  economics. 

As  the  key  competitive  advantages  be- 
come essentially  matters  of  skill,  knowledge, 
and  organization  rather  than  of  climate  or 
natural  resoiu-ce  location,  the  economies  of 
scale  are  altered.  It  becomes  less  advan- 
tageous to  complete  a  production  operation 
in  one  central  place  and  ship  bulky  goods 
for  long  distances  to  where  they  will  be 
used.  Opportunities  will  Increasingly  be 
found  to  sell  or  rent  the  superior  knowledge 
or  skills  and  Ideas  that  convey  the  crucial 
competitive  advantages.  Alternatively,  ef- 
fort* will  be  made  to  establish  new  produc- 
tion affiliates  close  to  where  the  goods  and 
services  will  eventually  be  utilized  and  where 
the  particular  needs  and  desires  of  the  user 
can  be  g^ven  consideration,  and  the  essential 
servicing  provided  In  a  reliable  and  econom- 
ical manner.  In  effect  what  is  now  being 
demonstrated  Is  that  the  long-run  cost  of 
transferring  Ideas,  skills,  and  organizational 
patterns  from  one  place  to  another  Is  far 
lower  than  the  cost  of  continuously  trans- 
porting merchandise. 

CASH    IS    SECONDARY 

People  not  in  international  business  rarely 
understand  the  extent  to  which  International 
direct  Investment  today  Involves  such  a 
transfer  rather  than  the  mere  migration  of 
surplus  capital.  Much  of  the  capital  from 
U.S.  direct  Investment  In  recent  years  has 
come  from  local  and  other  non-U.S.  sources: 
local  Investors  and  suppliers,  banks,  govern- 
ments, and  International  agencies.  The 
American  Investor's  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion hasn't  been  cash  but  know-how  and 
management  skill.  Moreover,  as  restrictions 
on  capital  exports  diminish.  European.  Jap- 
anese, and  other  non-U.S.  Investors  are  be- 
ginning to  emulate  U.S.  companies,  with 
parallel  benefits  to  the  economies  In  which 
their  Investments  are  made.  The  United 
States  has,  of  course,  no  monopoly  on  ad- 
vanced technology  and  management,  and 
will  Itself  benefit  from  direct  Investments 
made  by  European  and  other  foreign  com- 
panies In  this  country.  An  interesting  ex- 
ample of  such  reverse  flow  of  technology  and 
management  Is  offered  by  the  acquisition, 
reorganization,  and  modernization  of  the 
Underwood  Typewriter  Co.  In  the  United 
States  by  the  pioneering  Italian  firm  of 
Olivetti. 

ABSTRACT    BUT    COMPELUNC 

It  Is  thus  not  amiss  to  argue  that  the  In- 
creasingly abstract  character  of  competitive 
advantage  Is  the  chief  reason  that  interna- 
tional investment  tends  to  dlfitlace  exports 
In  importance.  While  such  Investment  also 
creates  further  opfjortunltles  for  the  export 
of  components,  raw  materials,  supplementary 
models,  etc.,  the  relative  Importance  of  o'-er- 
seas  production  steadily  Increases. 

What  benefits  have  foreign  countries  got- 
ten out  of  the  supplementation  of  manage- 
ment, skill,  and  technology  represented  by 
the  over  $40  billion  (by  1963)  of  U.S.  Invest- 
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ment  In  foreign  enterprises?  First,  an  enor- 
mous increase  In  production — as  Indicated, 
perhaps  $60-$70  billion  per  year,  Including 
wages  and  salaries  paid  almost  entirely  to 
workers  and  employees  of  the  host  countries. 
Secondly,  substantial  Interest  and  profit  pay- 
ments to  local  lenders  and  equity  investors 
participating  In  the  projects.  Third,  $1.5 
billion  of  reinvested  U.S.  profits  in  1963,  rep- 
resenting new  savings  and  investment. 
Foiurth,  a  large  volume  of  profits  taxes  col- 
lected, which  could  easily  have  totaled 
around  $1.5  billion,  or  even  more,  in  that 
year.  Fifth,  and  crucially  Impwrtant,  an 
enormous  contribution  to  foreign  exchange 
earnings ;  these  came  to  $4.7  billion  from  ex- 
ports of  manufactures  alone  generated  by 
these  investments.  Adding  the  exports  gen- 
erated by  mining  and  petroleum  would  easily 
double  this  figure.  Furthermore,  that  part 
of  overseas  production  which  was  not  sent 
out  of  the  country  may  be  regarded  as  in 
some  sense  a  substitute  for  imports  that  the 
host  country  would  otherwise  have  had  to 
purchase.  The  cost  to  the  host  country  for 
all  this  was  $4.5  billion  of  U.S.  profits,  of 
which,  as  we  have  noted,  only  $3  billion  was 
withdrawn.  Moreover,  nearly  $2  billion  of 
this  $3  billion  was  offset  by  new  U.S.  direct 
Investment. 

PRIVATE    INVESTMENT    IN    PDBLIC    ENTERPRISE 

Demonstrably,  international  Investment  Is 
a  fruitful  source  of  cooperation  for  economic 
progress  among  Western  nations.  But  of 
what  relevance  Is  this  to  countries  where  the 
means  of  production  are  not  privately 
owned?  Certainly  Communist  society  would 
appear  to  provide  little  place  for  foreign  pri- 
vate Investment.  However,  If  we  remember 
that  the  essential  aspect  of  such  Investment 
may  be  viewed  as  a  transfer  of  skills.  Ideas, 
and  techniques — to  be  paid  for  with  fees  or 
royalties — rather  than  primarily  as  a  migra- 
tion of  capital — to  be  remunerated  by  a  divi- 
dend or  an  interest  payment — It  Is  possible 
to  discern  a  basis  for  East-West  collaboration. 
Such  a  basis  already  underlies  many  Joint- 
venture  situations.  Here,  the  foreign  Invest- 
ment process  Is  looked  upon  as  an  export  of 
equipment  paid  for  In  Installments  over  an 
extended  period,  plus  royalty  payments  for 
the  licensing  of  new  technology,  know-how  or 
trademarks,  and  management  fees  for  the 
costs  of  advising  and  administering  the  new 
oi>eratlon,  transferring  the  new  technology, 
etc.  Comparable  arrangements  can  also  be 
made  between  East  and  West.  Alternatively, 
one  can  avoid  the  need  for  an  agreement  in 
financial  terms  altogether  by  simply  deciding 
to  divide  the  physical  output  of  the  Joint 
venture  in  agreed  proportions,  with  the  pri- 
vate-enterprise partner  free  to  retain  the 
foreign  exchange  proceeds  from  the  foreign 
marketing  of  his  share  of  the  output.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  formulas  that  will 
serve  equally  well. 

This  mechanism  has  come  to  be  called  co- 
production.  Such  an  arrangement  usually 
Involves  the  use  of  advanced  Western  tech- 
nology, equipment,  and  management  by  a 
productive  enterprise  In  an  East  European 
country  In  a  partnership  arrangement  with  a 
capitalist  production  unit.  The  East  Euro- 
pean partner  normally  contributes  the  labor, 
the  raw  materials,  and  the  plant — and  often 
some  of  the  components.  The  Western  part- 
ner supplies  advanced  equipment  and  know- 
how,  product  design,  often  at  least  part  of 
the  management,  and — what  Is  extremely 
Important — International  marketing  chan- 
nels. 

This  concept  Is  certainly  rather  a  startling 
one.  Not  only  Is  It  hard  to  see  how  a 
Communist  society  could  accept  private  for- 
eign Investment,  It  Is  equally  difficult  to 
understand  how  Western  managers  could 
participate  In  running  a  unit  of  a  centrally 
planned  economy  which  woxild  presumably 
issue  directives  to  the  enterprise  Inconrtst- 
ent  with  the  profit-maximlzatlon  objectives 
of  Western  entrepreneurs.    Tet  surprising  or 


iinbellevable  as  the  Idea  of  coproductlon 
may  seem,  the  fact  Is  that  such  ventures 
actually  exist,  that  they  are  Increasing  In 
number,  and  that  many  more  are  currently 
being  explored  as  posslblUtles,  or  are  In  the 
stage  of  active  negotiation.  Let  me  mention 
a  few  examples. 

CURIOUS   COMBINATIONS 

The  West  German  firm  of  Rhelnstahl  has 
entered  a  Joint  venture  with  the  Hungarian 
Ministry  of  Machine  Building  for  the  con- 
struction in  Hungary  of  quarrying  equip- 
ment, machine  tools,  and  other  steel  prod- 
ucts, utilizing  Hungarian  as  well  as  German 
semifinished  components.  The  Austrian  firm 
of  Slmmerlng-Graz-Pauker  has  a  Joint  ven- 
ture with  the  Hungarian  group  called  Kom- 
plex  to  build  powerplants  In  India,  financed 
through  Hungarian-Indian  bilateral  clear- 
ing arrangements.  IKEA,  a  Swedish  furni- 
ture company,  supplies  machinery  and  de- 
signs for  the  semlmanufacture  of  furniture 
In  Poland  under  Its  own  technical  control. 
The  semimanufactures  are  shipped  to  Sweden 
for  finishing  and  marketing.  The  British 
firm  of  Walmsley  (Bury)  Group,  Ltd.,  has 
agreed  with  Poland's  Metalexport  to  supply 
papermaklng  machinery  to  Poland  (and 
thereafter  to  sell  it  to  other  Soviet  bloc 
countries)  which  will  after  a  time  contain 
components  made  In  Poland  with  Walmsley 
technical  assistance.  The  British  firm  of 
Callaghan  &  Son,  Ltd.,  and  the  Czech  firm 
of  Kdynske  Strojlmy  have  an  agreement  to 
manufacture  Jointly  a  line  of  automatic 
textile  machinery,  and  to  market  and  service 
the  machinery  throughout  the  world  on  a 
prearranged  basis.  A  great  many  other  ex- 
amples could  be  cited. 

It  Is  Important  to  be  clear  about  the  eco- 
nomic bases  of  such  venttu-es.  What  Is  In 
It  for  each  side?  For  the  East  the  answer 
Is  obvious.  The  Eastern  partner  Is  enabled 
to  produce  the  sort  of  Items  for  which  there 
already  exists  a  large  demand  In  Western 
markets,  to  reach  and  maintain  the  neces- 
sary quality  standards,  and  to  make  and 
service  the  goods  as  they  must  be  manufac- 
tured and  serviced  to  win  and  hold  Western 
customers.  But  what  offsetting  special  ad- 
vantages can  be  offered  by  the  Eastern  coun- 
tries to  the  Western  partners?  Why  bother 
to  produce  In  Eastern  Europe  Items  to  be 
sold  In  the  West? 

Surprisingly,  the  most  Important  advan- 
tage offered  Is  the  Eastern  labor  force.  Over- 
full employment  In  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  other  countries  of  Western  E^irope  has 
generated  severe  manpower  shortages,  re- 
lieved only  by  expensive  Importation  and 
on-the-job  training  of  foreign  workers,  with 
considerable  social  dislocation  and  expen- 
sive new  requirements  for  housing,  schools, 
etc.  The  Eastern  European  countries,  on  the 
other  hand,  still  have  considerable  labor 
surpluses  In  agriculture,  or  even  Inefficiently 
employed  In  Industry,  owing  to  the  require- 
ment that  enterprise  directors  find  employ- 
ment for  a  given  work  force  whether  they 
really  need  them  or  not.  (Of  late  the  grow- 
ing freedom  granted  to  managers  to  disre- 
gard such  considerations  has  begun  to  create 
overt  unemployment,  especially  In  Poland.) 

CHEAP,    STASIA   AND    SKILLED 

What  is  more,  the  Elast  European  labor 
force  has  some  especially  valuable  prop- 
erties from  the  point  of  view  of  Western 
management.  First,  It  is  relatively  cheap. 
Living  standards  are  still  considerably  lower 
In  Eastern  than  In  Western  Europe,  and 
workers  In  Communist  countries  are  not  free 
to  have  Independent  unions  or  strike.  Thus 
the  cost  of  labor  Is  not  only  low,  but  is 
relatively  stable  over  the  production  plan- 
ning period.  Finally,  the  East  European 
work  force  contains  a  high  ratio  of  relatively 
skilled  people;  It  Is  particularly  strong  In 
middle-grade  technicians,  engineers,  and 
scientists,  who  have  been  trained  In  large 


numbers  as  part  of  the  Communist  ideolog- 
ical commitment  to  education  and  science. 

BOON  TO  TRADER 

A  second  advantage  that  coproductlon  ven- 
tures can  offer  Western  firms  Is  markets. 
While  the  Eastern  partner  will  ordinarily 
reserve  for  Itself  the  marketing  of  the  joint 
venture's  finished  products  In  the  countries 
of  Comecon  (Council  for  Mutual  Economic 
Cooperation),  the  Western  firms  may  gain 
Important  Eastern  outlets  for  components 
and  materials.  Moreover,  through  its  grow- 
ing familiarity  with  trade  and  other  offi- 
cials of  the  Communist  country.  It  may 
obtain  orders  (directly  or  as  an  Interme- 
diary) to  supply  other  finished  goods  that 
the  Communist  country  needs  to  import.  In  ^' 
the  case  of  the  joint  venture  between  Sim- 
mons  Machine  Tools  In  Albany,  N.T.,  and  the 
Czech  Industrial  complex,  Skoda.  Simmons 
found  an  advantageous  and  Inexpensive 
source  of  supply  In  Skoda  for  certain  ma- 
chine tools  which  Skoda  could  deliver  In  3  to 
5  weeks  (compared  to  over  a  year  for  com- 
p'arable  Items  from  Western  firms),  while 
Skoda  Is  to  provide  an  East  European  mar- 
ket for  some  Simmons  tools  that  are  superior 
to  Eastern  models. 

A  third,  and  potentially  quite  Important, 
benefit  to  the  Western  partner  Is  specialized 
technology.  In  a  growing  number  of  cases, 
the  Eastern  partner  has  made  certain  tech- 
nological Improvements  from  which  the 
Western  partner  could  benefit,  and  this  re- 
turn flow  of  technology  becomes  a  significant 
quid  pro  quo. 

The  partners  In  these  coproductlon  ar- 
rangements can  Increase  their  returns  In 
the  same  manner  as  returns  are  normally 
augmented  (whether  In  International  or 
domestic  Investment) — by  raising  produc- 
tivity sufficiently  to  repay  the  costs  of 
financing  the  productivity  Increase,  Includ- 
ing the  costs  of  the  machinery,  inventions, 
stocks  of  goods,  and  other  forms  of  capital 
invested.  The  role  of  profits — both  as  an 
Indicator  of  and  as  a  stlmuluis  to  success — 
Is  equally  Important  whether  the  process  Is 
carried  on  by  private  or  by  public  enter- 
prises, or  by  a  partnership  arrangement  us- 
ing both  types,  as  suggested  above.  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  full 
modernization  of  the  Soviet  bloc  economies 
could  be  a  highly  profitable  operation  for 
all  participants.  In  some  respects  the  So- 
viet bloc  is  technologically  and  economically 
at  about  the  stage  of  Western  Europe  of  the 
early  postwar  period.  Modernization  Is  an 
enormous,  but  by  no  means  Impossible  task, 
and  assistance  from  the  advanced  private 
enterprise  economies  could  greatly  shorten 
the  time  and  sacrifice  required  to  achieve 
the  goal.  A  very  large  amount  of  private 
business  would  be  Involved. 

IDEOLOGY'S    IRRELEVANT 

The  beauty  of  these  coproductlon  arrange- 
ments from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  wel- 
comes more  Interdependence  Is  that  they 
require  a  great  deal  of  communication  and 
mutual  understanding  on  matters  which  are 
taken  seriously,  because  they  are  of  obvious 
importance  to  both  sides.  In  such  ventures, 
practical  results  count,  and  ideological  dif- 
ferences are  pushed  into  the  background. 
According  to  a  former  student  of  mine,  who 
has  planned  and  carried  out  a  number  of 
such  operations  In  Yugoslavia,  Ideological 
differences  have  proved  remarkably  Irrelevant 
and  easy  to  Ignore  In  this  context.  Thus, 
such  ventures  can  do  much  to  stimulate  In- 
terdependence and  cooperation. 

If  coproductlon  succeeds  In  reducing  In- 
terbloc  tensions  and  Increasing  the  prosperity 
of  the  east,  then  both  east  and  west  can  set- 
tle down  to  solving  what  is  perhaps  a  more 
fundamental  problem  than  their  mutual 
hostility;  closing  the  gap  in  living  standard* 
between  north  and  south  ( the  developed  and 
the  less  developed).     The  poorer  countries 
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of  Aala,  Africa,  and  LMta  America  have  be- 
giin  to  view  their  BlatOrtC  poverty  as  by  no 
means  Inevitable,  but  subject  to  Improve- 
rufiu  by  their  own  eilorts.  and  with  the  help 
of  the  developed  countries.  The  resulting 
demand  'or  development  la  a  relatively  new 
but  already  vastly  powerful  political  force  In 
t;:e  world  oiie  that  contributes  enormously 
to  the  world's  progress,  but  which  may  also 
lead  to  catastrophic  conflict  if  not  accom- 
modated. 

While  the  developed  countries  have  In- 
spired, through  example  and  precept,  tlie  de- 
mand for  development,  they  have  unwit- 
tingly acted  to  frustrate  that  demand  by  ex- 
posing the  less-developed  countries  most  In- 
tensively to  a  single  extremely  potent  sector 
of  advanced  technology,  namely,  public 
health  measures  to  eliminate  epidemics  and 
reduce  Infant  mortality.  Such  measures 
have  been  given  priority  for  humanitarian 
reasons,  and  also  because  they  are  relatively 
Inexpensive.  It  is  these  measures,  however — 
and  not  any  rise  in  the  birth  rate — that  are 
responsible  for  the  so-called  population  ex- 
plosion, which,  unless  contained,  threatens 
to  swamp  all  constructive  efforts  to  raise  liv- 
ing standards  and  achieve  rapid  self-sustain- 
ing economic  growTh  m  the  developing  coun- 
tries. 

Fortunately,  remedies  are  at  hand  or  vis- 
ible over  the  horizon  Essentially,  they  con- 
sist of  a  more  balanced  exposure  of  the  lesa- 
developed  countries  to  the  whole  range  of 
medical  capabilities  o(  the  developed  coun- 
tries In  'he  public  health  field.  Including 
new  Inexpensive  technologies  for  restraining 
birth — such  as  the  intrauterine  loop>— 
along  with  new  informational  and  public 
health  clinics  for  diffusing  the  new  knowl- 
edge of  fertility  control,  and  dispensing  as- 
sistance In  cont-exts  which  Inspire  confidence 
and  engender  willingness  to  change  social 
attitudes  and  personal  habits  It  has  been 
calculated  that  such  aids  to  papulation  sta- 
bilization are  a  great  many  time  more  effec- 
tive In  raising  per  capita  Inconies  than  an 
equal  dollar  volume  of  foreign  aid  of  the  con- 
ventional variety.  Since  It  wivs  the  interven- 
tion of  the  developed  countries — no  matter 
how  well  motivated — that  created  the  prob- 
lem in  the  first  place,  there  Is  clearly  a  moral 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  developed  coun- 
tries to  do  what  they  can  tti  right  the 
balance. 

As  for  the  traditional  economic  aid  pro- 
grams, they  have  t>een  basically  undermined 
by  having  been  so  largely  planned  and  ad- 
ministered In  the  spirit  of  the  cold  war. 
Most  of'  the  resources  made  available  for 
foreign  aid  have  been  actually  used  to  obtain 
or  support  foreign  client  states.  Ideological 
converts,  mlllt.ary  bases.  U.N.  votes,  revolu- 
tionary or  counterrevolutionary  movements, 
etc.  The  resulting  scandalous  confusion 
of  objectives  has  been  extremely  prejudicial 
to  a  serious  attack  on  the  problem  of  eco- 
nomic development,  which  Is.  In  any  case, 
a  vastly  m<ire  difficult  enterprise  than  was 
thought  until  a  few  years  aen 

The  communists  can  make  political  gains. 
no  doubt,  by  cultivating  the  harvest  of 
hatred  arising  from  past  colonialism  and 
neglect  But  political  gains  of  this  sort  are 
obtainable  only  at  the  risk  of  escalating 
minor  conflicts  into  major  military  confron- 
tations; and  victories — even  If  attained  -are 
likely  to  be  evanescent  and  burder.some 
Whep.  !t  comes  right  down  to  It  comniiunsm 
has  no  more  of  a  solution  to  the  demand  for 
a  simple  and  quick  route  to  economic  devel- 
opment than  capitalism  {Indeed,  as  even 
Marx  perceived,  a  rather  high  degree  of  eco- 
nomic development  Is  probably  a  prerequisite 
for  the  erectlve  running  of  a  centrally 
planned  economy  i  A  long-term  and  re- 
sponsible view  by  the  Soviet  bloc  leaders 
oould.  therefore,  lead  them  to  pass  up  stich 
easy   but   Illusory   victories,  and   to   turn,   in 


partnership  with  the  Went.  If  Indeed  the 
latter  Is  willing,  to  coping  with  the  real  and 
vast  problems  of  world  economic  growth. 

If  this  partnership  were  to  be  effected,  the 
problems  of  world  economic  development 
would  begin  to  look  manageable.  Even  If 
disarmament  remained  elusive,  one  covUd 
count  in  such  a  case  on  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  In  savings  from  an  arms  freeze,  and 
from  the  phasing  out  of  obsolescent  weapon 
systems.  Moreover,  much  of  the  released  re- 
sources In  research  and  development,  systems 
analysis,  and  laxge-scale  program  adminis- 
tration capability  could  usefully  be  diverted 
to  the  basic  analytic,  innovatlonal,  and  cre- 
ative programs  required  to  achieve  the  needed 
breakthroughs  in  the  field  of  economic  devel- 
opment. Examples  of  such  potential  break- 
throughs are  the  Inexpensive  desalination  of 
water,  the  effective  tapping  of  unconven- 
tional energy  sources,  sharply  reduced  build- 
ing costs  via  prefabricated  modules,  the 
speedy  achievement  of  universal  literacy  and 
advanced  skills  through  the  use  of  teaching 
machines  and  satellite-transmitted  TV  pro- 
grams, etc.  Dramatic  progress  will  probably 
be  required  in  a  number  of  such  fields  to 
enable  the  tasks  of  development  to  be  accom- 
plished within  a  politically  tolerable  time 
span. 

For  many,  therefore,  everything  depends  In 
the  end  of  the  capability  of  both  West  and 
£Uut  to  make  the  enormous  intellectual  ad- 
justments to  the  technological  Imperatives 
of  the  new  Interdependent  world  in  which 
we  live.  Such  mental  changes.  It  Is  clear,  are 
made  only  with  difficulty.  The  most  menac- 
ing aspect  of  the  problem  is  the  fantastic 
speed  with  which  our  environment  has  been 
changing  and  the  fact  that  If  we  fall  to  meet 
a  single  test  we  may  not  have  a  second 
chance.  There  is  little  room  for  learning  by 
trial  and  error.  Whether  the  human  race 
possesses  the  flexibility  to  adapt  to  such  a 
rapidly  changing  environment  no  one  can 
foretell.    Our  Job  is  to  try. 

(Note. — This  article  is  a  revised  version  of 
an  original  paper  prepared  within  the  Pro- 
gram of  Research  on  the  International  Eco- 
nomics of  Disarmament  and  Arms  Control 
(RIEDAC)  in  the  Columbia  University  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business.  It  was  first  pre- 
sented as  the  Introductory  paper  at  the 
International  Conference  on  the  Economics 
of  World  Disarmament  and  Interdependence, 
held  In  Oslo,  Aug.  29-S«pt.  1.  1965,  under  the 
auspices  of  RIKDAC  and  the  Peace  Research 
Institute  (Oslo) .  The  article  will  shortly  ap- 
pear In  the  collected  papers  of  the  Oslo  Con- 
ference and  may  not  be  otherwise  reproduced 
except  by  special  permission  of  the  author.) 


COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
ROBERT  L.  BENNETT 


Mr.  RJaPEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REEFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Indian 
iiieople  of  this  Nation  have  greeted  with 
real  enthusiasm  the  appointment  of 
Robert  L.  Bennett  as  the  new  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
Mr.  Bennett  when  we  were  associated  in 
the  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  area  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  He  is  the 
first  Commissioner  of  Indian  ancestry 
since  the  1870's.  From  this  standpoint 
he  has  a  special  bond  with  those  he  has 
served  so  effectively  during  a  career  in 


the  Indian  Bureau  spanning  more  than 
30  years. 

At  his  swearing-in  ceremony  at  the 
White  House  this  last  week,  I  was  struck 
once  more  by  the  fact  that  his  appoint- 
ment and  administration  will  serve  as  a 
reaJ  inspiration  to  Indian  Americans 
across  this  land. 

Many  of  them,  together  with  officials 
of  numerous  organizations  among  the 
tribes,  in  government  and  in  private  life 
have  hailed  his  elevation  to  this  post. 
His  unanimous  Senate  confirmation  and 
the  wide  variety  of  individuals  who  have 
commented  favorably  on  his  appoint- 
ment Indicate  that  he  begins  his  ad- 
ministration with  a  high  degree  of  public 
support.  Among  them  are  the  following 
Individuals  and  organizations  who  have 
expressed  congratulations  and  support 
for  the  vital  work  he  is  now  xmdertaking: 

Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Hon.  William  A.  Egan,  Governor  of 
Alaska. 

Hon.  E.  Y.  Berry,  Member  of  Congress. 

Hon.  R.\LPH  J.  Rivers,  Member  ot 
Congress. 

Hon.  E.  S.  Johnny  Walker,  Member 
of  Congress. 

W.  D.  Shields,  vice  admiral,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 

Rev.  E>r.  Clifford  Samuelson,  execu- 
tive council.  Episcopal  Church. 

Dean  Elbert  W.  Harrington,  Univer- 
sity of  South  Dakota. 

James  McLean,  Standing  Rock  Tribe, 
North  Dakota. 

W.  Dan  Heupel,  vice  president.  First 
National  Bank,  Mobrldge,  S.  Dak. 

Avrum  M.  Gross,  Jimeau,  Alaska. 

Raymond  C.  Simpson,  Band  of  Mis- 
sion Indians. 

Thradore  R.  Denny. 

LaVem  R.  Dilweg,  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission. 

Quentin  DeBoer,  Alaska  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Fort  Belknap  Community  Council, 
Harlem,  Mont. 

Military  Sea  Transport  Union. 

Governors'  Interstate  Indian  Council. 

American  Indian  program  of  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Montana  Inter-Tribal  Policy  Board. 

Oneida  Indian  Nation. 

All  Indian  Council — Pueblo. 

Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation. 

Assistant  Deputy  MlnLster  of  Indian 
Affairs  In  Canada  Department  of  North- 
em  Affairs  and  National  Resources. 

Mlccosukee  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Florida. 

Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho. 

Alaska  Native  Brotherhood. 

Indian  Council  Fire. 

Girl  Scouts  of  America. 


MR.  HORTON  PliOPOSES  U.S.  COM- 
MITTEE ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS  IX) 
PREPARE  FOR  US.  ROLE  IN  1968 
INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  FOR  HU- 
AL\N  RIGHTS 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  tills  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
pleasure  in  announcing  my  introduction 
today  of  a  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Com- 
mittee on  Himian  Rights  In  order  to  pre- 
pare for  American  participation  In  the 
International  Year  for  Human  Rights  in 
1968. 

As  you  know,  the  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  adopted  a  reso- 
lution on  July  28,  1965,  which  sets  forth 
a  program  for  celebrating  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  in  1968  as  the  Interna- 
tional Year  for  Human  Rights.  Having 
taken  note  of  this  action  by  the  U.N.,  the 
Committee  on  Human  Rights  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Cooperation,  which  met  at  the  end 
of  November  last  year,  recommended 
that  a  representative  committee  be 
established  to  plan  a  program  of  swjtlvity 
to  be  carried  out  at  Uie  National,  State, 
and  local  levels.  The  White  House  Con- 
ference Committee  also  recommended 
that  the  United  States  serve  as  a  host  to 
one  or  more  United  Nations  human 
rights  seminars. 

My  bill  is  introduced  in  response  to 
this  recommendation  from  the  White 
House  Conference  Committee  on  Human 
Rights.  It  would  provide  for  a  commit- 
tee of  11  members,  4  from  the  legislative 
branch — 2  from  the  House,  and  2  from 
the  Senate — and  7  private  citizens  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  members 
would  represent  a  cross  section  of  Ameri- 
can life  and  some  of  them  would  be 
knowledgeable  in  international  law. 

The  Committee  would  be  directed  to 
conduct  studies  and  formulate  plans  for 
the  effective  and  coordinated  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  observ- 
ance of  the  International  Year  for 
Human  Rights.  It  would  examine  the 
role  of  the  United  States  in  the  applica- 
tion of  human  rights  principles  domes- 
tically and  internationally,  reVlew  past 
and  present  policies  with  respect  to 
human  rights,  and  recommend  practical 
steps  for  the  effective  participation  of 
the  United  States  in  the  International 
Year  for  Human  Rights. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives  the 
Committee  would  be  authorized  to  con- 
duct studies,  seminars,  and  meetings 
with  knowledgeable  persons  and  to  seek 
suggestions  and  information  from  the 
appropriate  departments  of  the  executive 
branch.  The  Committee  would  be  re- 
quired to  submit  a  report  of  Its  activities 
along  with  its  recommendations  for 
American  participation  in  the  Interna- 
tional Year  for  Human  Rights  to  the 
President  by  July  1,  1967.  After  the  sub- 
mission of  its  report  to  the  President,  the 
Committee  would  continue  in  being  to 
serve  as  a  coordinating  center  for  U.S. 
participation  in  Human  Rights  Year 
under  the  direction  of  the  President. 

International  Human  Rights  Year  is 
less  than  2  years  away,  and  It  is  impor- 
tant that  we  begin  to  plan  our  participa- 
tion now  if  the  United  States  Is  going  to 
play  a  leading  role  in  its  commemoration. 
The  United  Nations  has  already  begun 


arrangements  for  an  Intematioual  Con- 
ference on  Hunaan  Rights  in  1968  and 
the  Human  Rights  Commission  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Coimcil  recently 
closed  its  22d  session  after  completing 
several  tentative  plans  for  the  1968  com- 
memoration. 

Such  a  committee  is  not  without  prece- 
dent in  U.S.  participation  in  the  United 
Nations  and  Its  human  rights  activities 
in  particular.  In  fact,  a  committee  of 
private  American  leaders  and  educators 
in  the  human  rights  field  played  a  cru- 
cial role  in  drafting  the  original  human 
rights  provisions  of  the  UJ^.  Charter. 
After  it  was  decided  at  Dumbarton  Osiks 
that  the  new  world  organization  should 
concern  Itself  with  the  promotion  of  hu- 
man rights,  the  State  Department  called 
on  a  select  group  of  national  leaders  in 
the  human  rights  field  to  act  as  consul- 
tants on  human  rights  matters  to  the 
American  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  at  San  Francisco. 
These  men  played  a  key  role  in  drafting 
the  human  rights  provisions  of  the  UJJ. 
Charter  and  in  establishing  the  United 
States  as  a  leader  in  the  promotion  of 
international  human  rights. 

It  is  important  that  the  United  States 
continue  to  be  a  leader  in  the  field  of 
human  rights  internationally  as  well  as 
nationally.  The  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission would  be  an  important  step  in 
continuing  our  leadership  in  the  field  of 
international  human   rights. 


HORTON  BILL  TO  ALLOW  DUTY- 
FREE STATUS  FOR  USED  PER- 
SONAL EFFECTS  OF  CERTAIN  RE- 
TURNING RESIDENTS 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  considering  a  bill  on  the  Consent 
Calendar  which  allows  persons  who  have 
served  abroad,  and  who  are  returning  to 
the  United  States  at  the  request  or  order 
of  the  Government,  to  bring  in  their  per- 
sonal and  household  effects  on  a  duty- 
free basis.  There  can  be  no  argument 
with  the  justice  of  this  measure,  for  to 
assess  duty  on  such  items  would  be  to 
tax  necessities  owned  and  used  by  re- 
turning; residents. 

While  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  its  attention  focused  on  this  issue,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  there  is 
another  category  of  persons,  besides 
those  directly  employed  by  or  serving  the 
Government,  who  should  be  entitled  to 
the  same  duty-free  status  for  used  per- 
sonal belongings  acquired  during  resi- 
dence abroad.  This  category  is  made  up 
of  Americans  who  for  over  1  year's  time 
have  lived  abroad  as  businessmen,  mis- 
sionaries, teachers,  students,  and  so 
forth. 

I  have  today  Introduced  legislation  to 
amend  item  813.10  of  subpart  A,  part  2 
of  paragraph  1202  of  United  States  Code, 
title  19 — Customs  Duties,  concerning  per- 


sonal exemptions  for  returning  residents 
to  read  as  follows: 

"All  personal  and  household  effects 
taken  abroad  by  him  or  for  his  account: 
and  wearing  apparel,  articles  of  personal 
adornment,  toilet  articles  and  similar 
personal  effects,  bought,  owned,  and  used 
abroad  for  over  1  year  and  not  Intended 
for  sale  or  any  commercial  use  in  the 
United  States" — free. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
reduce  the  unnecessary  hardship  on  those 
returning  American  residents  such  as 
businessmen,  teachers,  and  missionaries, 
who  of  necessity  have  had  to  purchase 
certain  personal  effects  and  sullcles  for 
their  own  or  their  families'  use  abroad. 
Currently  such  effects  are  considered  by 
the  Customs  Bureau  as  falling  within  the 
$100  personal  exemption  of  duty-free 
articles  allowed  returning  residents.  In 
many  Instances  this  exemption  is  far  too 
small  to  cover  the  used  wardrobe  or  per- 
sonal effects  of  a  returning  family. 

As  the  customs  provisions  for  return- 
ing residents,  who  have  been  abroad  over 
1  year,  are  currently  Interpreted  and  ap- 
plied, books,  furniture,  and  similar  house- 
hold effects  which  were  actually  bought 
and  used  abroad,  could,  after  proper  cer- 
tification of  such  use,  be  brought  back 
to  the  United  States,  free  of  duty.  The 
Commissioner  of  Customs,  however,  has 
stated  specifically  that  clothing  and  per- 
sonal effects  are  not  included  in  this 
exemption. 

Many  American  citizens,  who  have 
been  abroad  for  over  1  year,  with  no  in- 
tention of  settling  permanently  outside 
the  United  States,  have  had  to  buy  cloth- 
ing and  personal  articles  overseas  for 
their  own  use.  Granted  that  a  sub- 
stantial allowance  is  made  by  customs 
in  the  value  of  such  articles  by  reason 
of  its  use  or  wear  abroad,  it  Is  evident 
that  to  pay  duty  on  used  clothing  ac- 
quired abroad  is  merely  an  added  expense 
to,  say  a  returning  missionary  who  might 
be  coming  home  on  furlough  or  for  re- 
assignment. The  purpose  of  my  bill  Is 
to  eliminate  this  burden  on  returning 
American  residents. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  Is 
urgently  needed  to  clarify  the  personal 
exemption  provisions  of  our  customs  dut- 
ies, as  well  as  to  reduce  the  customs  bur- 
den on  bona  fide  American  citizens  re- 
turning from  abroad. 


POLISH  MILLENNrUM  OP 
CHRISTIANITY 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dcrwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
xo  the  request  of  the  peiitleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  May 
3  Is  the  traditional  independence  day  of 
Poland,  specifically  commemorating  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  May  3,  1791.  This 
year,  the  175th  observance  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  first  democratic  constitution 
in  Europe,  has  special  significance  for 
the  Polish  people  since  they  are  also 
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commemorating    their     millennium     of 
C  hnstia:  ■:!•>• 

UrJortuiiaieiy,  under  the  tyrannical 
djmmatlni  of  their  Communist  rulers, 
the  brave  people  of  Poland  cannot  speak 
ou:  on  thi-s  day  a.s  proudly  and  vigorously 
as  they  wish.  The  Gomulka  dictator- 
ship, which  obviously  is  not  representa- 
tive of  the  freedom-loving  Polish  people, 
forbids  proper  observance  of  the  religious 
and  historical  events  of  which  the  Po- 
lish people  are  so  rightly  proud.  More- 
over, Americans  of  Polish  extraction  and 
people  of  Polish  origin  scattered  through- 
out the  world,  as  well  as  other  freedom- 
loving  people,  join  in  tills  commemora- 
tion of  the  historic  Constitution  Day  of 
Poland. 

We  In  the  Congress  must  continue  to 
show  how  strongly  we  support  the  desire 
of  the  Polish  people  for  the  restoration 
of  freedom  and  a  democratic  govern- 
ment which  truly  repre.sents  them. 

Typical  of  the  editorial  comment  in 
the  Poli.sh-Amencan  press  of  the  coun- 
try is  an  editorial  in  the  Polish  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  April  30  which  I  insert 
in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
I  Prom  the  Polish  American  Journal,  Apr. 
30.  19661 
Third  or  May  Constttotion 

On  May  3,  people  of  Polish  background 
throughout  the  world  will  celebrate  the  an- 
niversary of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Republic  of  Poland  It  will  be  a  meet 
memoriible  day  to  all.  especially  this  year, 
when  Poles  celebrate  the  1.000th  anniversary 
of  the  country's  conversion  to  Christianity. 

We  are  sure  that  the  people  In  Poland 
win  secretly  pav  homat;e  to  the  authors  of 
that  great  Constitution  adopted  on  May  3, 
1791.  reminding  themselves  that  "Poland  is 
not  dead  yet.  while  we  are  aUve  " 

This  year  on  May  3.  the  spirit  of  95  percent 
of  the  Polish  nation  will  be  in  Czestochowa, 
Poland,  where  the  greatest  religious  ceremony 
in  the  history  of  the  country  will  take  place 
bef.Lire  the  miraculous  picture  of  the  Black 
Madonna — to  commemorate  Che  millennium. 

It  was  on  May  3,  1791.  that  Poland  guar- 
.mteed  freedom  to  all  her  citizens  by  adopt- 
ing a  constitution,  and  became  the  first  na- 
tion In  Europe  to  have  a  written  democratic 
d'xrtiment  proclaiming  the  principle  of  hu- 
man liberty. 

On  September  1.  1939.  Poland  was  the  first 
.•-..itlun  to  take  up  arms  to  resist  Nazi  aggres- 
sion— the  first  who  had  the  courage  to  say, 
"No"  to  Hitler  Yes,  Poland  was  tlr.st  to  flght, 
and  for  this  honor  paid  dearly  with  the  blood 
of  her  soldiers,  not  only  In  Poland  during 
the  September  campaign  but  on  all  Allied 
.'r'jnts — m  Norway,  Prance,  in  the  Battle  of 
Britain.  Africa.  Italy.  Belgium,  Normandy, 
Holland,  Germany— on  Uie  seas,  and  In  the 
sk'.es  over  Europe 

Poland  was  the  first  ally.  While  Poland 
was  the  "mother  of  the  United  Nations,"  she 
A  as  excluded  from  the  Conference  of  the 
t.'nited  Nations,  convened  on  April  25.  1945, 
at  San  FYanclsco  Yet  the  thought  that  was 
•.I'  guide  the  work  of  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference was  expressed  by  a  Polish  king  In 
'.750 — Sr^nlslaw  Leszczynski.  one  of  the  early 
protagonists  of  International  cooperation, 
wr.o  wrote  a  memorandum  on  strengthen- 
: :ig  the  general  peace.  The  thought  u:ider- 
iving  his  plan  was  that  the  community  of 
nations  should  go  to  the  assistance  of  any 
-ountry  attacked  Likewise,  in  1833  Poland's 
>rreatest  poet.  Adam  Micklewicz,  proclaimed 
.!i  his  works  the  ideal  of  the  common  broth- 
erhood of  man—a  genuine  International  or- 
ganlzauon. 


The  Polish  people  have  ploaeered  and 
cradled  the  cause  of  liberty  and  justice, 
not  only  for  their  country,  but  In  many 
parts  of  Surope  and  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  Poles  fought  against  a  German  in- 
vader trying  to  steal  other  peoples'  lands 
as  far  back  as  the  year  963.  In  1241  they 
saved  Europe  from  the  Invading  Tartar 
hordes.  In  1685  It  was  King  Sobleskl  and 
the  gallant  Poles  who  protected  and  saved 
Christianity  from  the  ravages  of  the  Moham- 
medan sword  and  stopped  the  infidel  hordes 
from  overrunning  Europe  and  destroying 
the  Christian  people.  The  Uberty-lovlng 
Poles  came  to  the  aid  of  our  American 
Colonies  In  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  United  States  of  America  sometimes 
called  the  melting  pot  of  the  world,  has 
been  enriched  with  the  contributions  made 
by  our  immigrants  that  came  from  the 
cradle  of  European  democracy.  Whenever  the 
Polish  people  have  taken  domicile  in  the 
United  States,  their  citizenry  has  proved 
second  to  none.  They  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  education,  religion,  law,  civic,  so- 
cial, and  governmental  affairs.  Their  loyalty 
and  patriotism  have  been  unexcelled.  They 
have  carried  Old  Glory  In  both  war  and 
peace  and  they  stand  ever  ready  to  protect 
our  priceless  heritage  regardless  of  the  sacri- 
fice connected  therewith. 

In  observing  this  anniversary  of  a  great 
event  In  the  history  of  Poland,  let  us  rec- 
ognize that  the  fate  of  this  old,  brave,  great 
nation  still  disturbs  the  world  and  America. 
At  Yalta,  Teheran,  and  Potsdam,  we  played 
a  role  not  entirely  compatible  vrtth  our 
Ideals.  Let  us  all  hope  and  pray  that  Po- 
land, the  first  nation  In  Europe  to  adopt 
a  democratic  form  of  govenunent,  will  be 
permitted  to  work  out  her  own  destiny 
under  a  government  of  her  ovim,  chosen  by 
her  own  people  In  a  free  election. 

Another  excellent  commentary  which 
points  out  how  the  Gomulka  dictatorship 
is  thwarting  Poland's  observance  of  their 
millennium  of  Christianity  appeared  in 
the  April  23  edition  of  the  PoUsh  Ameri- 
can. I  insert  this  column  by  Harry  E. 
Dembkowski  in  the  Record  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  my  remarks: 

[Prom  the  Polish  American,  Apr.  23, 1966] 
The  Millennhtm  Spoilks 
(By  Harry  E.  Dembkowski) 

Even  to  the  most  optimistic  of  optimists, 
the  events  as  they  slowly  iinfold  seem  to  be 
saying  with  unmlstaken  clarity:  The  Year  of 
the  Polish  Millennium  Is  fast  taking  on  the 
appearance  of  a  fiasco.  Poland — In  the  past, 
not  uncommonly  treated  by  the  larger  na- 
tions with  a  mixture  of  amusement  and 
contempt — Is  in  danger  of  becoming  an  In- 
ternational laughing  stock  as  its  most  her- 
alded celebration  In  decades,  the  millen- 
nium, turns  Into  farce. 

The  latest  In  a  chain  of  events  that 
prompts  this  unpleasant  but  necessary  ob- 
servation was  the  recent  refusal  by  the 
Gomulka  regime  to  grant  a  tourist  visa  to 
Pope  Paul  VI.  A  host  of  other  church  dig- 
nitaries, Including  Chicago's  Archbishop 
Cody,  are  likewise  being  prevented  from  vis- 
iting the  country.  As  a  result,  the  millen- 
nium celebrations  will  be  deprived  of  much 
worldwide  publicity  It  would  otherwise  have 
received;  as  a  result,  in  other  words,  the 
millennium  is  being  reduced  from  a  first- 
class  spectacle  of  international  Importance, 
into  a  second-rate  event  of  little  Importance 
outside  of  Poland  and  Polonla. 

The  cause  of  this  systematic  downgrading 
Is  clear.  The  Gomulka  regime,  a  Communist 
dictatorship  which  does  not  truly  represent, 
nor  has  ever  represented,  the  Polish  Nation 
as  Its  legitimate  government.  Is  envious  of 


the  church's  prominent  position  In  Poland 
today.  It  Is  particularly  concerned  about 
Cardinal  Wyszynskl's  position  as  the  nation's 
paramoimt  moral  and  spiritual  leader. 

And  Eo  the  regime  Is  quite  willing  to  play 
the  role  of  spoiler.  Knowing  that  commu- 
nism cannot  successfully  comjjete  with 
Catholicism  In  winning  the  loyalty  of  the 
Polish  people,  and  although  careful  to  avoid 
any  too  obvious  persecution  of  the  church, 
the  regime  is  doing  all  it  can  to  nullify,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  millennium  of  Polish 
Christianity. 

Because  of  the  undeniable  damage  that  Is 
being  done  to  the  nation's  international  pres- 
tige, this  entire  matter  should  prompt  a  to- 
tal reassessment  by  America — and  especially 
by  Polonla — of  Its  relationship  to  Poland's 
Communist  government. 

There  are  those  who  claim  that  the  Go- 
mulka regime  must  be  treated  cordially  be- 
cause It  Is  Poland's  sole  government.  This 
regime  must  be  respected  and  even  aided 
by  the  United  States,  It  Is  argued,  because 
then  and  only  then  will  the  Polish  Commu- 
nists "mellow"  and  "evolve"  into  a  lighter, 
more  pleasing  shade  of  red. 

But  somehow  this  "liberal  thesis"  (so- 
called  because  It  Is  principally  exp>ounded 
by  the  American  political  left)  has  not  borne 
much  fruit  In  recent  years.  Since  the  much- 
lauded  "October  thaw"  of  1956,  there  has 
been  a  gradual  re-freezlng  of  the  red  Ice 
pcu:k.  Not  only  has  the  "liberalization" 
trend  been  halted.  It  has  reversed  Itself  and 
Is  now  proceeding  In  the  oppKSSlte  direction. 

Why  Is  this?  Perhaps  becavise  the  "liberal 
thesis"  Is  In  error.  As  the  recent  hints  of 
Stalinist  rehabilitation  in  Russia  seem  to 
Indicate,  a  totalitarian  dictatorship  Is  too 
durable  a  system  to  simply  wither  away  vm- 
der  Its  own  weight.  Many  hopeful  observ- 
ers— including  many  Poles — misjudged  Go- 
mulka's  Intentions  In  1956  and — with  the 
obvious  exception  of  the  experience-wise 
Poles — many  still  persist  In  nUsjudglng  both 
him  and  his  regime. 

To  realize  what  the  "liberal  thesis"  has 
consistently  overlooked,  one  should  keep  In 
mind  a  most  perceptive  observation  made 
by  Milovan  DjUas  In  his  famous  critique  of 
Communist  society,  "The  New  Class."  He 
wrote: 

"Ideas,  philosophical  principles,  the  na- 
tion and  the  people,  their  history.  In  part 
even  ownership — all  this  can  be  changed  and 
sacrificed.  But  not  power.  Because  this 
would  signify  communism's  renunciation  of 
Itself,  of  Its  own  essence.  Individuals  can 
do  this.  But  the  class,  the  party,  the  oll- 
gwchy  cannot.  This  Is  the  purpnase  and  the 
meaning  of  Its  existence." 

Gomulka  Is  a  fanatical  Communist  by  con- 
viction and  an  authoritarian  by  nature.  He 
was  swept  back  Into  p>ower  on  a  wave  of 
popular  enthusiasm  during  the  "October 
revolution,"  of  which  he  was  not  the  leader 
but  basically  a  bystander.  Par  from  being 
stimulated  by  the  spontaneity  of  the  acclaim 
he  first  received,  he  Is  profoundly  distrust- 
ful of  the  people  and.  In  the  years  since  then, 
has  steadfastly  chipped  away  at  the  flattering 
monument — that  unreal  Image — which  the 
Polish  people  and,  even  more,  the  Western 
observers,  had  erected  to  him.  The  "retro- 
g^resslon  from  October"  has  mainly  been  of 
his  doing — and  not  simply  the  result  of 
Soviet  pressure. 

Gomulka  and  his  system  represent  a  ter- 
rible aberration  of  Poland's  thousand-year- 
old  cultural  heritage.  He  cannot,  therefore, 
be  considered  Poland's  official,  legal,  spokes- 
man. And  his  mischievous  acts  In  attempt- 
ing to  scuttle  the  millennium  merely  com- 
pound the  great  chasm  which  separates  him 
and  his  cohorts  from  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Poles  both  at  home  and  abroad — 
who  had  hoped  to  see,  in  the  millennium,  a 
great  event  of  historic  dimensions. 
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UNITED  NATIONS  INSTEAD  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  MIGHT  ASSIST 
SOUTH  VIETNAM  WORK  OUT  HER 
OWN  DESTINY 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY,  Mr.  Speaker,  ordinarily 
with  regard  to  foreign  policy  I  go  on 
the  theory  that  "fools  rush  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread."  However,  that 
does  not  mean  lack  of  interest.  Rather 
it  is  owing  to  the  belief  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  widest  and  best  sources  of 
Information  and  there  seemed  to  be  no 
reason  why  he  has  not  deserved  con- 
gressional support.  At  home  I  have  pub- 
licly stated  with  regard  to  Vietnam  that 
President  Johnson  had  my  support,  and 
I  said,  too,  that  I  was  proud  Republicans 
in  Congress  were  not  making  a  partisan 
issue  out  of  our  policy  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  departing 
from  normal  silence  and  have  written 
the  President  suggesting  that  the 
United  States  might  urge  on  various 
contending  ixjlitical  groups  in  South 
Vietnam  that  the  United  Nations  super- 
vise the  upcoming  elections.  Thereafter, 
under  my  suggestion,  if  it  was  declared 
that  these  elections  were  free,  then  the 
United  States  would  withdraw  its  troops 
if  North  Vietnam,  on  her  part,  agreed 
to  discontinue  her  aggression.  Prom 
then  on  it  would  be  up  to  the  United 
Nations  to  provide  against  civil  disorder 
or  to  protect  against  extremist  aggres- 
sion. Any  future  military  action  would 
be  under  the  United  Nations  of  which, 
as  with  Korea,  we  would  carry  the 
heaviest  load.  But  I  would  hope  there 
would  be  no  such  action. 

Herewith,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  the  text  of 
my  letter  to  President  Johnson  which  Is 
dated  May  2,  1966: 

Congress  of  the  Uktted  States, 
House  or  Eepresentattves, 

Washington,  DC.  May  2, 1966. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  President:  This  letter  has  to  do 
with  Vietnam,  but,  unlike  many  letters  which 
you  receive  from  Members  of  Congress,  It 
does  not  say  In  one  breath  that  I  support 
your  policies  tind  In  the  next  proceed  to  show 
lack  of  confidence  in  your  judgment  by  urg- 
ing escalation  or  deescalation  of  the  war. 
Without  such  qualifications,  I  have  felt  your 
policies  merited  the  full  support  of  Congress. 
Knowing  of  your  continuing  desire  to 
achieve  peace,  and  with  Ambassador  Cabot 
Lodge  rettimlng  for  consultations.  I  am 
offering  a  suggestion  which  you  might  think 
worth  discussing  with  him. 

This  suggestion  Is  very  simple:  namely, 
that  the  United  States  use  Its  influence  with 
the  present  government  and  the  various  con- 
tending political  groups  in  South  Vietnam  to 
try  to  obtain  an  agreement  whereby  the 
United  Nations  would  supervise  the  upcom- 
ing elections.  If  the  United  Nations  there- 
after declares  these  elections  were  free  and  In 
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accordance  with  democratic  procedures,  then 
the  United  States  would  withdraw  Its  troops 
If  North  Vietnam  agrees  to  cease  her  aggres- 
sion. It  would  be  up  to  the  United  Nations 
to  supervise  any  truce  or  agreement  and  to 
assist  In  achieving  stability.  Through  the 
United  Nations  we  and  other  nations  would 
provide  economic  aid  to  help  South  Vietnam 
work  out  her  own  destiny. 

It  hardly  seems  possible  that  the  Buddhists, 
Catholics,  and  the  other  political  groups  In 
Vietnam  would  not  accept  such  a  plan.  As 
to  North  Vietnam's  willingness  or  good  faith, 
there  may  be  some  question,  but  certainly 
another  attempt  to  achieve  p>eace  would  be 
worth  a  try. 

Meanwhile,   I   continue  to  support  your 
southeast  Asian  policy. 
Respectfully, 

Thomas  M.  Pbllt, 
Af ember  of  Congress. 


CrVIL  RIGHTS  PROCEDURE  ACT 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  entitled 
the  "Civil  Rights  Procedure  Act." 

This  act  will  modernize  and  strength- 
en the  Federal  law  to  make  it  more  effec- 
tive to  prevent  the  infringement  of 
federally  granted  substantive  civil  rights 
by  unlawful  State  action  in  the  form  of 
criminal  prosecutions. 

More  specifically,  the  act  will  liberal- 
ize the  provisions  of  Federal  law  regard- 
ing removal  of  State  prosecutions  to 
Federal  district  courts  In  civil  rights 
cases  and  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  Fed- 
eral courts  to  enjoin  unconstitutional 
State  criminal  proceedings. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  Is  clear. 
Americans  seeking  to  avail  themselves  of 
their  constitutionally  protected  rights 
have  been  subjected  to  criminal  proceed- 
ings designed  to  drain  them  of  their 
financial  resources  and  destroy  their 
spirits. 

This  act  will  extend  protection  to  citi- 
zens in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  secured 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  as  well  as 
in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom 
peaceably  to  assemble  sind  the  guarantee 
of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  se- 
cured by  the  Constitution. 

The  bill  was  drafted  by  the  Special 
Committee  on  Civil  Rights  under  law  of 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  Under  the  able  leadership  of 
its  chairman,  Hon.  Francis  K  Rivers, 
the  committee  has  performed  an  out- 
standing public  service  in  preparing  this 
legislation  after  exhaustive  study  of  the 
underls^ing  problem. 

We  may  hope  that  State  courts  will 
in  time  assume  the  full  burden  of  pro- 
tecting the  civil  rights  of  our  citizens. 
The  Federal  Grovemment  must  not  be 
remiss,  however,  in  assuring  a  full  meas- 
ure of  protection  for  all  Americans  who 
seek  to  participate  In  our  Qovemment  of 
laws. 


EFFECT  OF  DUMPING  CORN  AND 
WHEAT  ON  THE  MARKET 

Mr,  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday  of  last  week  I  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  "Effects  of 
Dumping  Com  and  Wheat  on  the  Mar- 
ket" are  having  on  livestock  prices. 

On  Friday,  40  Members  of  the  House 
sent  a  telegram  to  the  President  pointing 
out  how  his  actions  and  directives  to 
various  departments  of  Government  were 
severely  penalizing  farmers  and  hurting 
their  opportunities  to  obtain  remunera- 
tive prices  in  the  market. 

Late  Friday,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  released  its  monthly  report 
on  "Agricultural  Prices."  This  report 
verified  all  of  my  contentions  in  that 
wheat  prices  received  by  farmers  as  of 
April  15  averaged  lower  than  either 
March  or  February.  Com  prices  were  up 
seasonally  from  a  month  earlier  but 
below  a  year  earlier.  Meat  animal  prices 
were  down  4  percent  from  the  March 
levels  and  5  percent  from  February.  All 
cattle  were  down  50  cents  per  100  pounds 
from  March,  and  steers  and  heifers  were 
down  70  cents.  Hogs  were  down  $1.90  per 
100  pounds  from  March  prices,  but  $5.10 
per  100  pounds  from  February. 

Milk  prices  received  by  farmers  were 
down  from  both  the  March  and  February 
levels  but  retail  prices  were  up. 

All  farm  prices  declined  5  points  dur- 
ing the  month  ended  April  15, 1966,  while 
farmers'  costs  increased  2  points  to  an 
all  time  record  high.  The  cost-price 
squeeze  is  hurting  fanners  severely.  The 
parity  index  dropped  2  points  or  from  82 
in  March  to  80  in  April. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  only  some  of 
the  major  changes  and  they  Indicate  how 
our  President  and  our  Secretary  against 
Agriculture  are  succeeding  in  pushing 
farmers  to  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
totem  pole.  It  seems  unfair  to  me  that 
the  executive  arm  of  Government  with 
all  its  power  would  discriminate  against 
one  segment  of  our  economic  society  on 
the  basis  of  sheer  political  expediency. 


NOW  rr  CAN  BE  TOLD 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  Senate  aroused  no  small  amoimt  of 
curiosity  and  conjecture  on  April  11, 
1963,  when  it  cleared  Its  gsillerles  and 
closed  its  doors  In  a  secret  session.  Its 
first  In  20  years,  and  deliberated  for  6 
hours  on  matters  of  apparent  imjwr- 
tance. 
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The  following  article  by  Willard  Ed- 
wards of  the  Chicago  Tribune  which  ap- 
peared In  todays  Issue  of  the  Tribune 
tells  what  went  on  behind  those  closed 
doors  and  Just  how  urgent  the  Issue 
really  was. 

I  request  that  the  Item.  "Reveals 
United  States  Warned  on  Missile  Peril." 
be  Inserted  In  the  Congrzssional  Rbcord 
at  this  point: 

(FYom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  May  2,  19661 

RrvzALa  Unitii)  States  Warned   -n   Missils 

PiRiL — BtcKn   Debate   ot    1963    Barzd 

■  By   WlUard   Edwards  i 

Washington.  Biay  1. — Three  years  ago,  on 
April  11.  1963.  the  Senate  ordered  Its  first 
secret  session  In  20  years  to  debat*  the  need 
for  emergency  action  to  increase  the  defenses 
of  the  Nation  against  tlie  danger  of  nucleax 
missile  attack. 

For  more  than  5  hours,  behind  closed 
doors  and  with  the  galleries  and  flc»or  cleared 
of  all  except  Members  and  two  attendants 
cleared  for  access  to  top  secret  Information, 
a  minority  waged  a  battle  to  step  up  mis- 
sile  defensea. 

SAVINGS     Of    A     YE.*R 

Th?  fight  was  lost  La^t  Thursday,  In  a 
desperate  effort  to  remedy  the  failure  of 
1963  the  Senate  voted  an  additional  tl6T.- 
WX)  (VX)  to  speed  up  prDduction  and  deploy- 
ment of  an  antibalUstlc  missile  defense  sys- 
tem. 

The  extra  cc»t.  Chairman  Richard  B  Rus- 
sell Democrat,  of  Georgia,  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  said,  would  buy 
"a  saving  of  about  1  year"  In  erecting  a  de- 
fense system  which  could  save  millions  of 
Ajnerlcan  lives. 

Mt-CH  IS  COMMON  knowxedcf: 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  Republican,  of 
South  Carolina,  leader  of  the  1963  battle, 
could  hav.;  reminded  Russell  that  the 
Senate  could  have  bought  a  saving  of  3  years 
if  It  had  heeded  his  warnings  at  the  secret 
session. 

It  Is  now  permissible,  with  some  censor- 
ship of  technical  details  stlU  '-classified."  to 
dlsckise  the  secret  speech  Thurmond  gave 
the  Senate  In  1963.  Is  striking  In  Its 
foreelght  and  contains  the  ominous  proph- 
esy that  Inaction  would  make  the  period 
of  1967-70  one  of  great  peril 

Much  of  the  highly  classified  data  dls- 
ci-issed  In  the  1963  session,  which  forced 
the  Chamber  Into  cloeed  session.  Is  now  com- 
mon knowledge.  It  was  not  considered  prjp- 
sr  at  that  time  that  the  American  people 
should  know  that  Russia  had  already  de- 
ployed an  antlmlaelle  complex  at  Leningrad, 
putting  It  well  ahead  of  the  United  Statee. 
Now.  the  existence  of  such  a  system,  not 
only  at  Leningrad  but  at  Moscow  and  else- 
where Indicates  that  Russia  has  enjoyed  a 
breakthrough  and  la  deploying  a  greatly  Im- 
proved system. 

THtrRMO^fD  gave  the  Senate  details  abfiut 
the  Russian  system  which,  as  one  Member 
remarked  later,  "opened  our  eyes  "  He  hani- 
mered  home  the  argument  that  the  nation 
first  achieving  a  workable  missile  defense 
system  would  become  top  dog  in  the  brutal 
struggle  for  world  power  based  on  nuclear 
weapons 

He  pleaded  for  an  additional  appropriation 
for  $196  million  to  accomplish  preproductlon 
engineering  on  an  antimissile  system 

WARNED  or  ruTuas  p«ril 
"It  Is  not  the  danger  which  confronts  us 
now.  "  he  told  the  Senate,  "but  the  problem 
which  will  arise  In  the  future  and  primarily 
in  the  time  frame  of  1967  through  1970.  be- 
ginning 4  years  froen  now. 

"I  have  obtained  detailed  estunates  on  the 
Leningrad  complex  and  it  is  important  for 
the  Senate  to  know  them      The  system  de- 


ployed at  Leningrad  Is  designed  for  defense 
against  medium  and  Intermediate  range 
ballistic  missiles.  We  further  estimate  that, 
under  certain  favorable  conditions.  It  oould 
engage  an  intercontinental  ballistic  missile." 
The  system  did  not  give  RuMla  a  defense 
against  American  ICBM's,  Thtj«mond  noted, 
and  it  was  less  than  perfect  defense  against 
Intermediate  range  missiles  fired  from  Po- 
laris submaiinea. 

HAVX    STBTUC    DCPI.OTXD 

"They  do,  however,  have  a  system  de- 
ployed," he  warned,  "and  our  official  esti- 
mate states  that  during  1063-64,  the  Soviets 
could  begin  deployment  of  a  transportable 
system  to  their  army  fronts.  By  1967,  system 
deployment  coiild  be  possible  on  an  approxi- 
mate basis  of  four  per  front. 

"We  know  that  this  system  can  launch  up 
to  five  missiles  simultaneously  against  one  to 
five  targets.  Its  probable  Intercept  altitude 
Is  between  50,000  and  100,000  feet.  It  utilizes 
a  solid  booster  and  carries  a  warhead  of  100- 
klloton  yield.  Obviously,  they  are  well  ahead 
of  us. 

ALARMING    POSSIBIUTT    AKKAO 

"For  the  years  ahead,  this  leaves  the  possi- 
bility of  an  alarming  situation.  Consider 
the  position  In  which  we  would  find  our- 
selves If  the  Soviets,  In  the  late  sixties, 
should  come  up  vrltb  both  high  yield  mis- 
siles capable  of  destroying  some  of  our 
hardened  sites  and  In  addition  an  antimissile 
system  capable  of  defending  with  reasonable 
success  against  IRBSd's,  Including  the  Po- 
laris, and  some  antl-ICBM  capability.  All 
of  this  Is  within  the  realm  of  possibility  and 
I  am  Inclined  to  believe  it  Is  entirely  prob- 
able. 

"Under  present  plans,  we  would  have  no 
antimissile  system  developed  and  we  would 
be  several  years  away  from  any  possible  de- 
ployment, even  In  1968." 

The  "alarming  situation"  pictured  by 
THtmMOND  3  years  ago  had  become  real 
enough  to  the  Senate  last  week  to  overrule 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNam&ra 
and  added  the  •le?  million  to  "buy  a  year 
of  time."  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Russdx 
refKsrted,  unanimously  supported  this  action. 

PRXSnOX    HiaHKB    THEN 

In  1963.  McNamara'B  prestige  wsis  much 
higher  In  Congress  and  his  strong  opposition 
won  RnssEix  to  his  side.  Even  so,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  voted  9  to  8  to  report 
the  Thurmond  amendment.  But,  after  the 
secret  session,  in  a  vote  largely  Influenced  by 
RiTssELL's  position,  the  Senate  killed  Thttb- 
.mokd's  motion,  58  to  16. 

A  year  ago,  the  Joint  Ctilefs  of  Staff  also 
unanlmoualy  recommended  to  McNamara 
that  funds  be  requested  for  preproductlon 
engineering  on  the  defense  missile  system 
known  as  Nike  X.  He  rejected  their  recom- 
mendation. 

In  1063,  one  of  the  arguments  advanced 
against  Thttilmond's  {Mt>poeal  was  that 
McNamara  wouldn't  spend  the  money  even 
If  It  was  voted.  The  same  possibility  now 
exists. 

KNOBMOna    KXPKNSS   AKXAD 

Eventually,  everyone  agrees,  an  antlmlasile 
system  Is  going  to  be  built  and  It  Is  going  to 
cost  an  enormous  sum.  Estimates  range 
Between  *10  billion  for  a  system  which  could 
protect  against  an  attack  from  a  weak  nu- 
clear power,  such  as  Red  China,  to  120  and 
$30  billion  for  a  system  designed  to  save  the 
United  Statee  from  destruction  by  a  Russian 
nuclear  attack  PotU'  years  will  be  required 
to  i>emilt  deployment  after  the  decision  Is 
made  to  go  ahead  at  full  speed. 

The  estimated  total  cost  of  $20  to  $30  bil- 
lion for  a  missile  defense  system  which  could 
save  60  million  American  lives  Is  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  the  cost  of  landing  a  man 
on  the  moon.  McNamara,  backed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  has  ordered  foill  speed  ahe«ul 
on  the  moon  project. 


AGAINST   NnCLXAS   UICBBIXLA 


The  Defense  Secretary,  however,  has  been 
adamant  against  a  similar  pace  for  ereotlng 
what  he  described  as  an  "umbrella"  against 
nuclear  attack.  His  position  In  1963  was  that 
It  would  be  wastefvU  to  proceed  with  procxire- 
ment  untU  research  and  development  had 
produced  an  adequate  system.  In  that  year, 
he  had  cut  the  defense  budget  from  $67  to 
$52  billion.  Now,  faced  by  mounting  costs 
of  the  Vietnam  war,  he  Is  still  contending 
that  an  antimissile  defense  Is  not  feasible 
until  research  has  developed  It  near  to  per- 
fection. He  Is,  as  always,  unperturbed  by 
the  weight  of  military  opinion  to  the 
contrary. 

Meanwhile,  Russia  has  had  3  years  to 
pursue  Its  development  of  an  antimissile 
defense  system  In  the  comforting  assurance 
that  the  United  States  was  falling  behind 
m  this  field. 

In  his  secret  speech  to  the  Senate  In  1963, 
Thtjrmont)  cited  the  psychological  advan- 
tages of  deploying  a  missile  defense  system 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The  Russians 
would  gain  a  big  cold  war  victory  by  dem- 
onstrating that  they  had  completely  de- 
ployed a  system  while  we  had  deployed  none, 
he  noted. 

CALLED  SITUATION  CKITICAL 

"Moreover,"  he  emphasized,  "It  Is  quite  ob- 
vious that  unless  and  until  we  either  deploy 
an  antimissile  system  with  little  or  great 
discrimination  capability,  the  Soviets  are 
unlikely  to  undertake  the  very  strenuous 
requirement  of  equipping  their  offensive 
missiles  with  either  penetration  aids,  decoys, 
or  multiple  warheads.  For  unless  and  until 
we  do  deploy  such  a  system,  they  can  suc- 
cessfully strike  their  targets  In  our  coxmtry 
without  utilizing  such  devices. 

"In  view  of  the  strain  which  the  develop- 
ment of  such  devices,  and  the  refitting  or 
replacement  of  their  missiles,  would  place  on 
the  Soviets,  earlier  deployment  would  lessen 
materially  the  resources  which  they  could 
devote  to  other  weapons  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  or  production. 

"The  situation  Is  critical  now  but  the 
most  critical  period  will  fall  between  1967 
and  1969.  If  we  act  now,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  gives  weight  to  the  congressional 
Judgment,  we  can  deploy  in  1967  the  best 
antimissile  system  which  the  state  of  the 
art  will  permit," 

The  majority  of  the  Senate  would  not  heed 
this  plea.  Now  that  It  has  acted,  3  years 
later,  and  asstunlng  that  McNamara  uses 
the  fxinds  as  directed,  the  earliest  deploy- 
ment date  Is  1971. 


COMMUNIST  PLANS  FOR  GUER- 
RILLA  WARFARE  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneou.s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fine  record  of  Negro  American  service- 
men In  Vietnam  emphasizes  a  fact  long 
known  by  governmental  sources  con- 
cerned with  in.nitration  of  minority 
groups  for  subversive  purposes  and  ex- 
pressed by  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  in  1954  in  Its  report, 
"The  American  Negro  in  the  Commu- 
nist Party": 

The  fact  that  the  Communist  conspiracy 
has  experienced  so  little  success  In  attracting 
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the  American  Negro  to  Its  cause  reflects  fa- 
vorably on  the  loyalty  and  Integrity  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  15  million  Negro  citi- 
zens. 

This  finding  has  been  confirmed  more 
recently  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and 
reiterates  his  observation  of  January 
1953,  that  "the  American  Negro  is  not 
hoodwinked  by  these  false  messiahs." 

Despite  discouraging  results  in  the 
past,  attempts  are  still  being  made  to 
exploit  the  social  and  economic  aspira- 
tions of  the  Negro  people  in  the  United 
States.  Two  such  attempts  are  being 
carried  forth  by  the  Progressive  Labor 
Movement — PLM — and  the  Revolution- 
ary Action  Movement — RAM.  In  his 
testimony  before  a  House  appropriations 
subcommittee  in  March  1965,  Director 
Hoover  described  the  Progressive  Labor 
Movement  as  "another  group  seeking  to 
exploit  Negro  unrest — a  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist group  following  the  more  violent 
Chinese  Communist  line." 

The  Revolutionary  Action  Movement 
was  described  by  Mr.  Hoover  as  "a  highly 
militant,  secretive  organization  follow- 
ing the  Chinese-oriented  Marxist-Lenln- 
1^  1st  line  and  believes  in  replacing  the  capi- 
talistic system  with  socialism." 

Of  RAM's  future  plans,  Director 
Hoover  stated: 

Although  no  timetable  Is  known.  RAM 
allegedly  has  its  program  organized  Into 
three  stages,  the  first  one  being  education 
and  recruitment.  The  second  stage  Is  one 
of  expropriation  whereby  efforts  will  be  made 
to  secure  sufficient  funds  for  the  organiza- 
tion. This  will  Include  robbery  and  other 
means,  legal  or  Illegal.  The  third  stage  wlU 
be  one  of  direct  action  whereby  the  present 
system  of  government  will  be  replaced  by 
RAM's  Chinese-oriented  society,  to  be  ac- 
complished by  any  means  available. 

The  American  Security  Council  in  its 
Washington  Report  for  April  11.  1966, 
elaborated  still  further  on  these  two  or- 
ganizations. A  highly  respected  national 
body,  the  American  Security  Council  re- 
ports on  national  and  international  de- 
velopments affecting  the  Nation's  secu- 
rity for  the  Information  of  the  councU's 
over  3.500  member  companies  and  In- 
stitutions. The  author  of  the  report  of 
April  11  is  Philip  Abbott  Luce,  a  one- 
time leader  of  the  "New  Left"  who  was 
associated  with  the  Progressive  Labor 
Movement  from  April  1963,  until  January 
1965,  while  his  wife  was  copy  editor  for 
the  Progressive  Labor  Party — PLP — 
newspapers.  They  broke  with  the  or- 
ganization because  of  its  terror  tactics 
and  advocacy  of  violence.  He  has  since 
cooperated  with  Government  agencies 
and  has  just  completed  a  book  for  the 
David  McKay  Co.  entitled  "The  New 
Left." 

I  request  that  the  article,  "Communist 
Plans  for  Guerrilla  Warfare  in  the  Unit- 
ed States"  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

[From  the  Washington  Report,  Apr.  11,  1866] 
Communist  Plans  for  nmcmin.TA  Wau-akx  ut 
THE  UNmm  Statxs 
(By  Phillip  Abbott  Luce) 
At  this  moment,  while  Communist  forces 
throughout   the   world  are   engaged  In  at- 
tempts to  overthrow  a  number  of  govern- 
ments, here.  In  the  United  Statee.  the  Pro- 


gressive Labor  Party  (PLP)  and  the  R»volu- 
tlonary  Action  Movement  (RAM)  are  actively 
involved  In  the  first-step  operations  of  guer- 
rilla warfare.  Both  of  these  groups  are  stor- 
ing arms  training  people  In  sabotage  and  ter- 
rorism and  actively  preparing  a  group  of  peo- 
ple to  institute  armed  insurrection. 

Progressive  Labor,  acting  In  its  capacity  as 
the  American  arm  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Inte]*national,  has  prepared  a  number  of  Its 
members  for  any  eventuality.  During  the 
summer  of  1964  the  PLP  Initiated  a  plan 
dividing  variovis  "trusted"  members  Into 
secret  groups  of  fotu*  and  then  preparing 
them  to  go  "undergrovmd"  if  a  police  crack- 
down became  Imminent.  The  PLP  members 
were  not  simply  to  change  their  names  and 
alter  their  physical  appearance  but  also  were 
to  use  the  weapons  provided  to  aid  and  pro- 
mote a  guerrilla  operation  In  those  cities 
where  Progressive  Labor  had  any  strength, 
such  as  In  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 

THE  PLP'S  ROLX  IN  THE  lBe«  HAKI.XM  RIOTS 

When  Harlem  erupted  that  same  summer 
the  Progressive  Labor  leader  there.  Bill  Ep- 
ton,  used  his  prevlotis  training  to  Instigate 
further  rioting.  He  actually  trained  people 
in  the  techniques  of  preparing  and  using 
Molotov  cocktails.  Epton  Is  presently  out  on 
bond,  pending  the  appeal  of  the  1-year  prison 
sentence  he  received  as  a  result  of  his  role  In 
the  riots. 

Once  the  Harlem  riots  reached  their  p>eak 
the  Progressive  Labor  leadership  considered 
spreading  the  chaos  to  other  parts  of  the 
city.  The  editor  of  Challenge,  the  Progres- 
sive Labor  weekly  newspaper,  signed  an  edi- 
torial published  during  the  riots  which 
stated:  "The  vision  of  half  a  million — or  a 
million — angry  black  men  and  women,  sup- 
ported by  allies  In  the  Puerto  Rlcan  and 
other  working-class  communities,  standing 
up  to  their  oppressors,  Is  haunting  the  rul- 
ing class.  People  have  already  begun  to 
to  speak  of  'guerrilla  warfare'  and  "revolu- 
tionaries.' " 

The  only  reason  that  Progressive  Labor 
did  not  try  to  spread  the  riots  to  New  York's 
lower  East  Side  was  later  explained  to  us 
at  a  secret  meeting  of  the  Progressive  Labor 
National  Committee.  Alice  Jerome,  the  head 
of  Progressive  Labor's  club  on  the  lower 
East  Side  explained:  "We  felt  that  we  could 
not  carry  an  action  through  with  any  kind 
of  success  or  value,  other  than  a  blood 
bath  •  •  •.  If  the  opportunity  comes 
again — the  big  question  Is  how  to  consoli- 
date whatever  gains  are  made." 

OtTEBRILLA    TRAINING    "UNDERGROUND" 

By  December  1964,  the  Progressive  Labor 
leadership  had  embarked  on  yet  another 
"underground"  program  which  was  to  In- 
clude a  trip  abroad  during  which  the  mem- 
bers would  receive  further  training  in 
guerrilla  techniques.  Today  this  program 
Is  operative;  a  number  of  Progressive  Labor 
people  have  already  dropped  from  sight. 
Jake  Rosen,  a  former  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  USA,  a  traveler  to  China 
(1956),  and  the  man  responsible  for  bring- 
ing a  number  of  guns  to  New  York  from  the 
South,  Is  In  charge  of  this  "underground" 
project.  (Rosen  casuaUy  left  a  wife  behind 
when  he  went  Into  hiding  nearly  a  year 
ago.) 

Progressive  Labor's  latest  contact  with  the 
world  guerrilla  movements  came  when  It 
sent  Rick  Rhoades,  In  violation  of  passport 
regulations,  to  the  tri-continental  confer- 
ence in  Havana  In  January.  Rhoades,  who 
previously  had  been  sent  to  City  College  In 
New  York  by  Progressive  Labor  to  head  up 
the  May  Second  Movement  there,  shared  the 
spotlight  with  Robert  Williams  as  the  only 
"invited  observers"  from  the  United  States. 
Upon  his  return  to  New  York,  Rhoades  re- 
ported on  his  various  meetings  with  guerrilla 
leaders  at  two  cloeed  meetings  of  Progres- 
sive Labor.    Rhoades  also  admitted  to  having 


had  conferences  with  the  Vletcong  about 
plans  to  try  to  Increase  agitation  In  this 
country  against  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  also 
made  contacts  with  the  Chinese  about  the 
possibility  of  a  trip  to  that  country  by  a 
group  of  young  Americans.  Such  a  trip 
would  violate  cxirrent  State  Department 
travel  regulations. 

RAM 

The    other    organization    In    the    United 

States  that  Is  preparing  to  launch  a  g^uerrllla 
warfare  operation  Is  the  Revolutionary  Action 
Movement.  Founded  In  Philadelphia  In  the 
winter  of  1963,  RAM  Is  headed  by  Max  Stan- 
ford and  Robert  Franklin  Williams.  RAM 
Is  active  In  the  large  city  ghettos  and  has  a 
hard-core  membership  of  about  260  people. 
RAM  closely  follows  Williams  who  is  listed 
as  its  "Chalrman-ln-E3tUe"  and  as  the  "Pre- 
mier of  the  Afrlcan-Amerlcan-Government- 
In-Exlle."  WUllams  acknowledged  his  role 
while  speaking  In  Hanoi  In  November  1964: 
"As  a  representative  of  the  Revolutionary 
Action  Movement,  I  am  here  to  give  support 
to  the  Vietnamese  people  in  their  struggle 
against  U.S.  imperialist  aggression." 

Nearly  a  year  ago  a  group  of  RAM  followers 
attempted  to  destroy  a  number  of  national 
shrines  and  had  platmed  a  bombing  raid  on 
the  Nation's  Capital  before  they  were  rounded 
up  by  the  New  York  police.  The  three  Amer- 
icans involved  In  this  bizarre  plot  were  all 
members  of  the  Black  LlberaUon  Front  which 
was  formed  In  Cuba  during  the  summer  of 
1964.  This  Black  Liberation  Front  was 
merely  a  front  operation  for  RAM.  Even  the 
extreme  leftwlng  has  now  admitted  this 
fact.  Robert  Taber,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee  and  still 
an  apologist  for  Fidel  Castro,  documents  this 
relationship  in  his  book  on  guerrilla  war- 
fare, "The  War  of  the  Flea," 

Max  Stanford  has  made  It  perfectly  clear 
that  RAM  favors  any  means  to  wrest  control 
of  the  government  from  "white"  people. 
Writing  In  the  Detroit,  Mich.,  monthly.  Cor- 
respondence, he  relates  that  RAM  was  formed 
by  "Afro-Americans  who  favored  Robert  F. 
Williams  and  the  concept  of  organized 
violence."  He  stated  that  the  philosophy  of 
RAM  was  "revolutionary  nationalism  and 
Just  plain  blacklsm." 

One  Detroit  group  which  amalgamated 
with  RAM  Is  Uhuru  which  means  "freedom" 
In  Swahlll.  The  program  of  Uhuru  was 
described  by  one  of  Its  leaders,  who  also 
traveled  to  Cuba  In  1964,  as  "Mau  Mau 
Maoist.  We  are  strong  supporters  of  the 
Chinese.  If  you're  In  doubt  of  any  position 
we  have,  look  It  up  In  Peking  Review." 

RAM    AND    THl    RED    CHINXSS 

Although  the  RAM'ers  advocate  strong 
support  for  the  Chinese  revolutionary  phUos- 
ophy  they  cannot  be  considered  a  part  of 
the  official  Chinese  Communist  International. 
While  Progressive  Labor  has  a  number  of 
direct  contacts  (Including  financial  ones) 
with  the  Chinese  Communist  Government, 
the  Revolutionary  Action  Movement  Is  not 
considered  by  the  Chinese  as  their  American 
agent.  RAM  utilizes  a  phUoeophy  that  Is  a 
strange  mixture  of  black  nationalism,  white 
hatred,  misread  marxism  and  kamikaze 
radicalism.  They  idolize  the  Chinese  be- 
cause of  the  rhetoric  they  use  and  because 
the  Chinese  are  a  part  of  the  "colored" 
world. 

•rEEEOR   IN  THE  CITIZ8 

RAM  has  been  explicit  in  its  outline  of 
how  It  win  take  power  In  this  country.  Ad- 
vocating a  guerrilla  war  different  In  nature 
from  that  described  In  the  writings  of  Mao 
and  the  Chinese,  RAM  envisions  using  the 
urban  areas  as  the  base  of  operations.  Ths 
revolutionaries  In  RAM  believe  that  the  black 
ghetto  areas  «f  our  major  cities  hold  the 
key  to  a  successful  guerrilla  war.  They 
specifically  propose  that  black  people  be  or- 
ganized into  small  guerrilla  units  which  will 
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use  the  nilght  to  tspread  terror  through  a 
city.    According  to  the  plans  of  RAM,  terror 

will  be  the  major  weapon — terror  which  will, 
Ir.  t'orn,  lead  to  a  demoralization  of  the  will 
of  the  Government.  Bombs  will  be  placed 
la  New  Tories  Grand  Centra)  Station  or 
other  public  pLices,  key  personalities  will 
be  ttss<tssinated,  snipers  will  Indiscriminately 
murder  innocent  cl'izens.  theaters  will  be 
fired 

M:ix  Stanford  puts  it  this  way  In  a  recent 
i.^sue  of  Black  America,  RAM's  official  pub- 
lication "When  war  breaks  out  In  the  coun- 
•.ry.  If  the  nction  Is  directed  toward  taking 
over  institutions  of  power  and  'complete  an- 
nlhUaUon  of  the  racist  capitalist  oligarchy' 
then  the  black  revolution  will  be  success- 
ful. •  •  •  The  revoluuon  will  'strike  by 
night  and  spare  none,'  Mass  riots  will  occur 
ir.  the  day  with  the  Afro-Americans  blocking 
traffic,  burnlni?  buildings,  etc.  Thousands  of 
ATro-Airier:cans  wi:;  be  In  the  street  fighting: 
for  they  will  know  that  this  Is  It." 

RAM  S   GrERRILI..\    WAR      A   RACIAL  CIVIL   WAB 

This  type  of  guerrilla  warfare  might  be 
destructive  in  terras  of  men  and  money  but 
It  could  not  possibly  succeed.  One  of  the 
major  ingredients  of  such  guerrilla  action  is 
to  confuse  and  Isolate  your  opponent  (In 
this  case,  the  Government)  by  keeping  It 
frotii  'knowing"  the  enemy,  RAM,  however, 
Is  proposing  a  racial  civil  war  that  would  be 
a  ,3attle  of  black  versus  white.  Under  these 
conditions  they  would  hope  that  the  "enemy" 
wouid  be  mlsidentlfted  and  that  some  whites 
would  react  violently  against  the  innocent 
Negro  majority,  thereby  intensifying  the 
struggle.  Immediate  terror  tactics  might  be 
effectively  utlii^ed  by  the  black  revolution- 
aries but  m  the  long  run  they  would  be  In- 
volved In  a  kaiiilkaj!e  action. 

Fortunately,  it  should  be  stressed  that 
RA:j  has  not  made  any  significant  inroads 
into  tlie  Ne^ro  community  but  rather,  hM 
been  disavowed  by  most  Negro  leaders, 

■ft'hiie  neither  R.\M  nor  the  PLP  Is  in  any 
position  to  topple  Uie  .^xnerican  Oovermnent 
In  the  near  future,  the  very  fact  that  they 
are  prep.u-lng  for  some  type  of  Insurrectional 
action  places  them  well  outside  the  pale  of 
democratic  politics  And  while  our  security 
agencies  can  control  both  groups.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  note  that  the  Communist  plan  of 
gijerrlUa  wars  includes  the  United  Statee 
Itself, 


NO  Sl'BSTITI'TE  FOR  A  CURB  ON 
SPENDING 

Mr,  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
iinanin-.ous  consent  that  tiie  gentleman 
from  Missouri  i  Mr,  CtJRTisl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recorh  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kan.sas'' 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  plac- 
ing In  the  Record  a  thoughtful  article 
wnttt'M  by  Henry  Hazhtt  appearing  In 
the  April  25,  1966,  edition  of  Ne'A',s'w-eek; 
entitled  "Why  Inflation  Grows." 

I  think  Mr.  Hazlitt  might  share  the 
limited  pleasure  I  have  experienced  In 
listening  to  the  New  Economists  talk  In 
terms  of  financing  the  Federal  expend- 
itures through  increased  taxes  rather 
tlian  through  increased  debt,  because  up 
until  just  recently  they  were  asking  what 
was  wrong  with  the  Federal  debt.  Well, 
even  though  they  will  not  openly  admit 
that  they  know  what  Is  wrong  with  the 
size  of  the  Federal  debt,  they  do  so  tacitly 
when  they  suggest  that  creating  further 
economic  damages  through  tax  rate  In- 


creases Is  preferable  to  creating  an  equiv- 
alent amount  of  new  Federal  debt. 

After  all,  If  we  are  simply  seeking  to 
cut  back  on  aggregate  demand,  selling 
Government  securities  to  the  private  sec- 
tor will  do  that  as  effectively  as  extract- 
ing the  money  from  the  private  sector 
through  increased  taxes.  The  trouble  is, 
selling  Government  bonds  to  the  private 
sector  requires  further  increases  in  in- 
terest rates;  certainly  having  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  absorb  the  additional 
bonds  at  below  the  market  interest  rate 
will  merely  create  more  money  and 
credit.  The  time  when  we  could  simply 
divert  the  Inflationary  forces  we  have 
been  creating  through  our  Federal  def- 
icits abroad  is  past.  Already  we  are 
experiencing  economic  and  political  em- 
barrassments as  the  result  of  the  great 
economic  strengths  certain  cotmtrles 
have  acquired  from  building  up  their 
dollar  holdings.  We  cannot  follow  this 
route  so  now  these  inflationary  forces 
are  staying  at  home  and  coming  out  in 
increased  prices. 

Truly,  as  Mr.  Hazlitt  concludes  his  ob- 
servations, there  is  no  substitute  for  a 
curb  on  spending. 

The  article  follows:  # 

Why  iNrLATioN  Grows 
(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 

While  expressing  constant  concern  about 
inflation,  the  Johnson  administration  is  still 
inflating.  It  is  scolding  the  symptoms  while 
doing  nothing  to  stop  the  causes. 

The  cause  of  inflation  is  the  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  money  and  credit.  The  money 
supply  (Including  time  deposits)  now  stands 
at  a  new  high  recorrf  of  $317  bllUon,  9  per- 
cent higher  than  a  year  ago,  and  48  percent 
higher  than  at  the  end  of  1960. 

One  main  reason  for  the  Increase  In  the 
money  supply  Is  the  action  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  In  buying  and  "monetizing" 
U.S.  Government  securities.  It  holds  today 
$41.1  billion  of  them,  which  Is  $3.3  billion 
more  than  a  year  ago.  Interest  rates  are  still 
kept  low  enough  to  encourage  continued 
expansion  of  bank  credit. 

The  rapid  increase  In  the  money  supply  has 
been  In  turn  brought  about  by  the  Federal 
deficits.  We  are  heading  Into  the  31st  deficit 
in  the  last  37  years.  The  real  cash  deficit  for 
1967  is  concealed  by  various  bookkeeping 
gimmicks  and  an  underestimate  of  probable 
expenditures.  Objective  analysts  expect  the 
reaJ  deficit  to  be  $6  to  $10  bUUon. 

TAX    CTTT   OB   BPINDINO? 

The  deficit  can  be  reduced  or  wiped  out 
either  by  reducing  expenditures  or  by  raising 
taxes.  By  all  odds  the  sounder  course  Is  to 
start  restraining  nondefense  exp^pdltiires, 
and  certainly  not  to  Impose  any  further  tax 
increase.  Cutting  planned  expenditures  by 
$5  or  $10  bUUon  might  be  awkward  for  vote- 
conscious  politicians  but  could  be  done  ■with 
economic  advantage  aU  around.  Planned 
nondefense  expenditures  for  1967  are  $12  bil- 
lion more  than  in  1965,  $23  billion  more  than 
In  1963,  and  $32  billion  more  than  in  1961. 

Those  who  argue  that  the  only  way  to 
eliminate  the  deficit  Is  to  raise  taxes  are  by 
Implication  making  the  preposterous  claim 
that  every  dollar  of  the  $83.6  billion  of  non- 
defense  exp>endltures  planned  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  Is  essential  and  untouchable.  Yet 
this  nondefense  total  alone  la  $52  billion 
higher  than  10  years  ago. 

The  Republicans  In  Congress  are  on  the 
right  track  in  pushing  for  a  cut  in  spending. 
Their  voting  record  In  this  respect  Is  far  from 
perfect,  but  it  is  Immensely  better  than  that 
of  the  Democratic  majority.  In  seeking  to 
cut  a  uniform  6  percent  out  of  each  domestic 


appropriation  bill  the  Republicans,  It  Is  true, 
are  not  adopting  the  most  defensible  course. 
A  family  forced  to  cut  expenses  would  hardly 
think  It  sensible  to  cut  both  its  food  budget 
and  Its  annual  vacation  In  Europe  by  the 
same  percentage. 

The  Republicans  In  Congress  would  be  In 
a  stronger  position  if  they  (and,  we  may 
hope,  Democrats  too)  were  to  memorialize 
the  President  to  submit  an  amended  budget 
cutting  at  least  $6  billion  out  of  his  present 
proposed  total  cash  6i>endlng  of  $145  billion 
for  1967.  This  ought  not  to  be  too  difficult 
The  nondefense  part  of  this  spending  alone 
Is  $6  billion  more  than  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  and  $12  billion  more  than  In  1965.  If 
the  President  refused  to  make  his  own  cuts, 
he  would  be  in  a  p>oor  position  to  criticize 
the  cuts  made  by  Congress. 

There  are  decisive  reasons  why  a  further 
tax  Increase  at  this  time  would  not  be  Justi- 
fied: 

1.  Such  an  Increase  Is  not  necessary  If  pres- 
ent uni>aralleled  nondefense  spending  Is  cut. 

2.  All  tax  Increases  retard  and  restrict  eco- 
nomic gro'wth. 

3.  They  would  not  bring  in  revenues  that 
would  be  projwrtlonate  to  Increased  rates. 

4.  The  tax  reductions  made  in  the  last  2 
years.  In  the  face  of  existing  deficits,  were 
p>olltlcal.  The  Treasury's  own  estimates 
showed  that  78  percent  of  the  reduction  In 
personal  Income  taxes  enacted  In  1964  was 
made  in  the  taxable  Income  brackets  of  $4,000 
and  under.  Congress  would  not  dare  to  re- 
store the  1963  rates  for  fear  of  being  accused 
of  throwing  the  burden  on  the  low  Incomes. 
But  the  necessary  revenue  simply  could  not 
be  raised  by  restoring  the  rates  only  In  the 
brackets  above  $10,000. 

5.  Finally,  an  increase  In  taxes  of  $5  billion 
would  be  completely  futile  if  the  President 
and  Congress  continued  to  Increase  spending 
with  the  casualness  and  recklessness  of  the 
last  few  years.  We  would  face  the  grim  pros- 
pect of  a  thumping  tax  Increase  plus  still 
more  Inflation. 

There  Is  no  substitute  for  a  curb  on  spend- 
ing. 

PERSONAL    EXPLANATION 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ritmsfeld]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  following  roUcall  votes  that  de- 
veloped during  the  1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress,  I  was  listed  as  not  vot- 
ing. Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  as  follows: 

RoUcall  No.  197,  I  would  have  voted 
"nay," 

RoUcall  No.  248,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

RoUcall  No.  378,  I  would  have  voted 
"nay."         

PROPOSED     COMPREHENSIVE 
STUDY  OF  NOISE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ktjpferman]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KUPPERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  21,  1966,  I  introduced  a  blU  (H.R. 
14602)  to  provide  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  complex  noise  situation  in  the 
United  States  with  a  view  toward  a  bet- 
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ter  understanding  of  the  detrimental  ef- 
fects of  excessive  noise  and  of  flndlng 
ways  and  means  of  eliminating  unneces- 
sary noise. 

In  my  statement,  which  appears  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  April  21,  1966, 
at  pages  8745  through  8768, 1  refer  brief- 
ly on  page  8750  to  New  York  State's 
Antinoise  Act  which  was  signed  by  Gov- 
ernor RockefeUer  in  July  of  1965  and 
which  relates  primarily  to  vehicular 
noise  abatement. 

The  New  York  State  legislation  was 
the  product  of  the  efforts  and  deter- 
mination of  many  public-spirited  cit- 
izens, including  Christine— Mrs.  Ed- 
ward P.— Helwig,  councilman  of  the 
town  of  Mamaroneck  in  Westchester, 
N.Y.,  and  chairman  of  the  Thruway  Noise 
Abatement  Committee. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  some  of  the  pertinent 
articles  and  studies  which  contributed 
to  the  successful  beginning  made  by  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  last  year. 
The  studies  Included  herein  are  of  par- 
ticular value  in  imderstanding  the  effect 
of  excessive  noise  caused  by  trucks  and 
automobiles  on  our  Nation's  highways: 
[From  the  Mamaroneck  (N.Y.)  Dally  Times 
June  17,  1965] 

Mrs.    Helwio   Applauded — Albany   Passib 
Anttnoise  Bill 

Albany. — The  long  flght  of  a  group  of 
Westchester  residents  to  cut  down  the  noise 
made  by  truck  on  the  New  England  Thruway 
moved  closer  to  victory  yesterday  when  their 
bill  won  final  passage  In  the  assembly  and 
was  sent  to  Governor  Rockefeller. 

The  passage  of  the  bUl,  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Max  B.  Berklng,  Democrat,  of  Rye,  and 
Assemblyman  Anthony  B.  Gloffre,  Republi- 
can, of  Port  Chester,  by  a  vote  of  101  to  17 
came  after  a  long  and  noisy  debate. 

In  previous  years  similar  efforts  to  win 
approval  were  killed  off  by  opposition  from 
police  and  farm  groups.  Although  the  Im- 
petus for  the  bill  came  from  Westchester,  It 
wotild  be  effective  statewide  If  signed  Into 
law. 

Gloffre  argued  for  passage  of  the  bill. 
While  he  was  defending  It  against  attacks 
from  New  Tork  members,  Berklng  was  lobby- 
ing for  It  among  the  Democratic  memljers. 
His  efforts  In  this  respect  were  successful 
enough  to  persuade  Assemblyman  Bertram 
Podell,  Democrat,  of  Brooklyn,  one  of  the 
most  ardent  debaters  against  It,  to  vote  for 
the  bill. 

Senator  Berklng  stated: 

"Passage  of  the  noise  abatement  bill  Is 
a  prime  step  In  combating  a  growing  Irritant 
of  modem  life. 

"We  live  m  a  region  where  noise  has  In- 
creased at  the  rate  of  one  decibel  a  year  for 
the  past  30  years.  Truck  exhaust  noise  Is 
the  chief  offender  In  New  York  City  and 
along  our  super  highways. 

"Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Thruway 
Noise  Abatement  Committee,  It  chairman, 
Mrs.  Christine  Helwlg.  and  its  roster  of  dis- 
tinguished members  from  communities  along 
the  New  England  Thruway,  we  have,  at  last, 
a  means  of  enforcing  our  antinoise  laws 
against  the  small  minority  of  offenders  who 
have  persistently  ruined  the  sleep  of  him- 
dreds  of  Westchester  residents. 

"I  am  sure  the  Noise  Abatement  Com- 
mittee Joins  me  In  thanks  to  the  New  York 
State  Police,  the  Empire  State  Truckers  As- 
sociation, and  the  many  other  groups  that 
have  made  this  legislation  possible." 

GIOFTHE    rLATED 

Gloffre  said  today  that  he  Is  elated  over 
the  passage  of  the  bill  after  4  years  of  try- 


ing. He  praised  the  work  of  Mamaroneck 
Town  Councilman  Helwlg,  chairman  of 
TNAC,  In  appearing  before  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Committee  of  the  assembly  and  assisting  him 
In  having  the  blU  reported  by  this  committee. 
"When  the  bill  first  appeared  on  the  as- 
sembly calendar,"  Gloffre  said,  "considerable 
opposition  was  voiced  by  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  the  Grange.  This  brought  about 
opposition  from  city  Democrats  and  Upstate 
Republicans. 

TTPSTATK   APPEAL 

"I  devoted  considerable  effort  In  making 
a  personal  app>eal  to  my  Upstate  Republican 
colleagues  as  weU  as  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  Senator  Berklng 
also  made  an  appeal  to  his  friends  on  the 
Democratic  side. 

"As  a  result,  the  bill  was  passed  yester- 
day. This  legislation  blazes  a  trail  In  the 
entire  United  States  for  noise  relief." 

MRS.  HELWIC'S  HAPPY 

Elation  also  described  Mrs.  Helwlg's  feel- 
ings on  learning  the  bill  had  passed  the  as- 
sembly. 

"Though  I  was  not  present  yesterday,"  she 
said  today,  "I  understand  Assemblyman  Glof- 
fre received  a  standing  ovation  In  the  assem- 
bly on  the  successful  conclusion  of  his  4- 
year  flght  for  this  legislation, 

"The  vote  was  certainly  a  much-deserved 
personal  triumph  for  Mr.  Gloffre  whose  par- 
liamentary skill  and  dedicated  efforts  turned 
what  looked  like  sure  defeat  Into  an  exciting 
and  unexpected  victory." 

Continuing,  she  said,  "We  cannot  praise 
highly  enough  the  magnlflcent  cooperation 
between  Tony  Gloffre  and  Max  Berklng  in 
obtaining  such  decisive  bipartisan  support 
for  this  much  needed  and  long  sought  legis- 
lation." 

JOB  AHEAD 

However,  she  stressed,  TNAC's  flght  does 
not  end  ■with  the  passage  of  the  bill.  "We 
must  now  urge  that  the  bill  be  signed  Into 
law  by  the  Governor.  We  must  continue  our 
efforts  to  insure  effective  enforcement  where 
needed,  and  insure  that  the  renewed  Inter- 
est in  quieter  trucks  that  has  been  generated 
within  the  Industry  will  also  continue  to 
grow." 

TNAC  was  organized  In  1961  by  Larch- 
mont  VUlage  Trustee  WlUlam  G.  Ball,  Jr. 
EUght  of  nine  municipalities  along  the  New 
England  section  of  the  New  York  Thruway 
formed  the  group. 

BACKED  BY  FUNDS 

Since  that  time,  each  community  has  ap- 
propriated a  total  of  $12,240  of  public  funds 
for  the  technical  studies  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  levels  of  noise  actually  being  experi- 
enced by  residents  who  live  along  the  route, 
and  to  formulate  methods  for  measuring  and 
limiting  unnecessarily  loud  noise. 

The  efforts  of  TNAC  have  been  toward 
reaching  an  agreement  on  a  reasonable  meas- 
urable noise  limit  which  would  have  the 
support  of  the  trucking  Industry. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Empire  State  Highway  Transportation 
Association,  the  New  York  State  Motor 
Trucks  Associations,  Inc.,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Trucking  Associations  supported  TNAC's 
efforts  with  money  and  material.  An  ac- 
ceptable standard  was  found,  leading  to  final 
f>assage  yesterday  In  the  assembly. 

The  communities  that  make  up  TNAC  In- 
clude the  cities  of  Rye  and  New  Rochelle,  the 
towns  of  Harrison,  Mamaroneck.  and  Pelham, 
and  the  villages  of  Larchmont.  Mameroneck, 
and  Pelham  Manor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUowing  material 
w£is  submitted  to  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture by  the  sponsors  and  supporters  of 
New  York  State's  vehicular  noise  abate- 
ment biU  in  an  effort  to  meet  specific 


objections  that  had  been  raised  by  the 
legislation: 

Thbuway  Noisx  Abatement  CoMMrmE, 

Mamarorveck,  N.Y.,  May  21, 196S. 
Re  senate  Introduction  3475,  print  6386  by 
Mr.  Berklng;  assembling  introduction  6809, 
print  6714  by  Mr.  Gloffre. 
To  the  honorable  members  of  the  senate  and 
the  assembly: 
The  enclosed  information  sheets  have  been 
prepared  by  the  technical  consultant  to  the 
committee  In  answer  to  questions  that  have 
arisen  regarding  enforcement  procedures  and 
noise  limits  proposed  by  this  bill. 

The  enclosed  letter  from  counsel  to  the 
State  police  highlights  the  pressing  need  for 
a  measurable  limit  which  defines  what  con- 
stitutes "excessive  or  unusual"  noise  from 
motor  vehicles.  In  the  absence  of  an  en- 
forclble  limit,  most  authorities  have  found 
It  Impossible  to  control  unnecessary  noise 
from  motor  vehicles;  and  in  the  absence  of 
effective  controls,  the  citizens  of  our  State 
must  endure  ever-Increasing  and  needless 
vehicular  noise. 

The  great  majority  of  responsible  manufac- 
tiirers  and  operators;  large  or  small,  recog- 
nize their  obligation  to  the  public  and  find 
It  no  hardship  to  produce  and  maintain 
vehicles  and  equipment  that  are  far  quieter 
than  the  limit  of  90  dba  contained  in  this 
bin.  All  residents  of  our  State  should  be 
protected  from  the  smaU  minority  of  per- 
sistent violators  who  operate  In  deflance  of 
the  reasonable  standards  of  their  own  Indus- 
try and  In  open  disregard  of  the  public  wel- 
fare. 
We  urge  favorable  action  on  this  bill. 
In  behalf  of  the  committee,  most  respect- 
fully submitted. 

Chbistink  K.  Helwic, 

Chairm^m, 

The  Meancno  or  trx  Psoposxd  Noise  Lnex 
Re  assembly  Introduction   5309,  print  5587, 
6714  by  Mr.  Gloffre;  senate  Introduction 
3475,  print  3746,  6288  by  Mr.  Berklng. 

This  bill  provides  a  measurable  noise  limit 
which  can  be  enforced  against  motor  vehicles 
creating  "excessive  or  unusual  noise"  and 
hence  In  violation  of  section  375.  subsection 
31  of  the  vehicle  and  traffic  law. 

Even  prior  to  1956,  when  the  truck  manu- 
facturers established  the  present  industry- 
wide noise  Umlt  for  highway  vehicles,  It  Is 
unlikely  that  any  commercial  vehicle  left  the 
factory  with  original  equipment  making  as 
much  noise  as  90  dba.  The  Industry  stand- 
ard for  acceptable  exhaust  noise  is  far  below 
90  dba.  For  example,  a  typical  new  truck 
measures  about  82  dba,  while  the  average  of 
all  trucks  on  the  road  today  la  about  84  dba. 
Testing  programs  have  demonstrated  that 
the  Industry  standard  can  be  met  "with  rea- 
sonable exhaust  systems"  and  that  tuny  truck 
producing  90  dba  Is  unnecessarily  noisy. 

It  is  adequate  maintenance  of  the  exhaust 
system,  not  the  age  of  the  vehicle,  which 
determines  whether  the  vehicle  causes  exces- 
sive noise.  Adequate  replacement  equip- 
ment, which  quiets  vehicular  exhaust  to 
acceptable  levels,  is  available  for  virtually  all 
truck  engines. 

Ninety  decibels  on  the  'A'  scale  (90  dba)  — 
the  level  at  which  a  violation  would  be 
charged  and  an  arrest  made — is  very  loud. 
For  comparative  purposes,  the  foUowlng  scale 
of  acceptable  levels  of  noise  Is  of  Interest: 
35  decibels  Is  acceptable  for  a  courtroom  or 
schoolroom,  55  decibels  Is  recommended  for 
a  restaurant,  60  decibels  Is  an  acceptable  level 
for  a  sp>orts  coliseum,  60  decibels  makes  use 
of  the  telephone  difficult,  80  decibels  is  con- 
sidered Intolerable  noise  for  satisfactory  use 
of  the  telephone,  90  decibels  is  tolerable  only 
when  of  short  duration,  100  decibels  causes 
actual  physical  discomfort. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  noises  as  those 
caused  by  animals,  by  rattling  loads  or  drag- 
ging chains,  or  by  other  equlpnwnt  such  as 
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refrigerating  unlta  coula  create  no  noise 
levels  In  the  category  of  90  dba  at  60  feet. 
P'arthermore,  the  bill  requires  Uaat  the  meaa- 
urements  be  uken  at  speeds  of  leas  than  35 
mllee  per  hour  precisely  to  eliminate  all  poe- 
slbUlty  of  tire  screech  or  other  tire  noise  aa  a 
factor. 

ReepectfuUy  submitted 

United  Acoctstics  Consttltants, 

Stannaju)  M    Po-ms. 

President. 

Mat  10,  19ft5 

I.VrOBMATION     ON      SNTORCXMENT     PKOCKDCTUta 

Re  assembly   introduction   5309,   print  6687, 
6714  by  Mr.  Gloffre;  senate  Introduction 
SAli.  p'rlnt  3746,  5288  by  Mr.  Berklng. 
This    bin    refers    to    the    Society   of   Auto- 
motive Engineers'  standard  for  the  measure- 
ment of  truclt  and  bus  noise  which  speciflee 
!&)    the   eqvslpment   to   be   used   far   malting 
measurements,   (bi    the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed, including  the  selection  of  a  satisfac- 
tory   environment,    placing    of    Instruments, 
proper  practices  for  their  use  and  sources  of 
error  to  be  avoided. 

Locations  that  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  SAE  procedure  would  be  selected  by  en- 
forcement officers.  At  a  toll  barrier  on  the 
throughway  or  at  a  stop  light  on  any  highway, 
measurements  at  speeds  undrr  35  m.lles  per 
hour  can  be  made  without  any  safety  hazard. 
Since  vehicles  would  start  from  a  dead  stop, 
there  should  be  no  problem  In  providing  that 
the  speed  was  under  the  specified  limit. 
Only  vehicles  In  a  selected  lane  fie,  50  feet 
from  instruments  I  could  be  measured,  but 
vehicles  coming  from  a  toll  barrier  would 
automatically  be  In  the  proper  lane.  The 
enforcing  officer  would  have  to  be  selective 
In  measuring  one  vehicle  at  times  when  the 
noise  from  other  vehicles  would  not  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  noise  created  by 
the  vehicle  being  measured. 

B.=used  or.  actual  fleld  practice  during  teeta 
run  by  the  American  Trucking  .Associations 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  New  York  State 
Police,  two  men  would  be  required  for  the 
enforcement  procedure  One  man  would 
need  training  i  approximately  1  week)  In 
acoustic  field  test  and  analysis  technique. 
The  necessary  Instruments  are  not  difficult  to 
use  and  com.plete  directions  for  uae  and 
proper  care  and  handling  are  supplied  by  the 
manuf.^rt\;rers 

Police  officers  should  have  no  problem  In 
giving  adequate  testimony  In  court,  once 
given  the  necessary  training.  The  accept- 
ability of  decibel  measurements  for  enforce- 
ment procedures  Is  now  recognized.  The 
Toronto  motor  vehicle  nol?e  by  law,  which 
contains  a  decibel  noise  limit,  was  recently 
upheld  in  the  appellate  court  in  Canada  even 
though  this  bylaw  does  not  provide  the 
safeguards  for  accuracy  of  measurem.ent  that 
are  "  written  InUT  this  bill  The  decibel 
standard  Is  a  recognized  standard  of  the 
American  Standards  Association, 

The  present  New  York  State  law  (sec.  375. 
subsec  31  of  vehicle  and  traffic  law)  has  been 
held  unenforclble  In  court  casee  because  It 
provides  no  adequate  definition  of  what  con- 
stitutes e.xcessive  or  unusual  noise.  This  bill 
provides  such  a  definition  and  a  proven 
m.ethod  of  enforcement. 

Respectfvilly  submitted. 

UNrrtD    AcorsTir   CoKStn-TANTS, 
STANN\8D  M.  Pottkr, 

President. 

Mat    1^     19«5 


MEAST-RrMEST  or  Trtck  and  Bus  Nois« — 

SAE  J672 
!  Report   of  Truck   and  Bus  Technical  Com- 
mittee  approved    January    1957   and    reaf- 
firmed  January  1962   (without  change)) 

INTRODUCTION 

Tills  Standard  seta  forth  the  equipment  and 
procedure  to  be  used  In  measuring  the  loud- 
neaa  of  uuek  nol«e  and  loudneaa  limits.    This 


method  consists  of  recording  the  noise  on  a 
high  quality  magnetic  tape  recorder  as  the 
truck  passed  by  under  load.  The  noise  thus 
recorded  Is  played  back  tlirough  a  set  of  oc- 
tave bandpass  filters.  The  maximum  play- 
back sound  level  reading  of  each  band  is 
converted  to  sones  by  established  relation- 
ships. The  sones  are  then  summed  up  for  a 
single  loudness  reading  for  the  truck. 

BQUTPMXNT 

1.  A  magnetic  tape  recorder  of  broadcast 
transcription  or  Instrument  quality. 

2.  A  high  quality  microphone,  possessing 
ruggedneas  and  stability.  It  is  essential  to 
use  a  microphone  with  a  reasonably  flat  fre- 
quency response  characteristic  so  that  the 
combined  response  of  the  microphone  and 
tape  recorder  falls  within  the  limits  of  ±3  db 
from  40  to  10,000  cps.  Narrow  band  varia- 
tions in  frequency  response  are  not  amenable 
to  correction  In  octave  band  analysis  of  noise 
with  a  continuous  spectrum. 

3.  A  means  for  at  least  a  single  frequency 
overall  acoustical  calibration  at  the  test  site. 

4.  A  set  of  actave  bandpass  filters  meeting 
ASA  requirements  as  set  forth  in  bulletin 
Z24.10— 1B53. 

6.  A  decibel  indicating  meter  which  meets 
the  requiremente  for  an  ASA  sound  level 
meter  (Z24.3— 1944). 

PaOCBDtTSI 

Environment:  Ambient  noise  levels  in  each 
octave  band  (due  to  other  sources)  should  be 
at  least  10  db  lower  than  the  level  of  the  test 
vehicle  In  the  corresponding  band.  In  lieu  of 
a  direct  method  for  determining  whether  this 
condition  Is  being  met,  it  is  best  to  operate 
at  a  place  and  time  where  other  noises  are 
obviously  and  definitely  not  adding  signifi- 
cantly to  the  truck  noise. 

No  large  reflecting  surfaces  such  as  a  sign 
board  or  hillside  should  be  located  within  100 
feet  of  the  microphone  or  within  100  feet  of 
the  truck  during  the  Interval  when  it  is 
within  50  feet  of  passing  the  microphone. 

Preliminary:  Determine  combinations  of 
load  and  engine  speed  which  produce  maxi- 
mum noise.  An  engine  tachometer  is  an  in- 
valuable aid.  The  maximum  noise  may  occur 
at  full  throttle  near  maximum  engine  speed, 
or  at  a  lower  speed  especially  If  muffler  or 
pipe  resonances  occur.  Lower  axle  or  trans- 
mission ratios  can  be  used  because  road  speed 
is  considered  to  be  of  secondary  importance. 
Avoid  speeds  where  governor  interference 
may  reduce  noise.  Pull  load  may  be  imposed 
by  using  a  towing  dynamometer  or  by  oper- 
ating on  a  grade. 

Test  procedure:  Place  microphone  6  feet 
above  ground.  50  feet  to  the  curb  side  from 
center  of  the  lane  in  which  the  vehicle  is 
traveling.  If  this  distance  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, then  for  working  distances,  X,  be- 
tween 30  and  80  feet  correct  the  playback 
octave  band  levels  In  accordance  with  the 
relationship. 

/  X  \ 
(db)  Correction  =  20  log  f-—-j 

As  the  truck  passes  by  under  the  maxi- 
mtim  noise  conditions  previously  determined, 
the  noise  is  recorded  on  the  tape  recorder, 
embracing  sufficient  truck  travel  so  that  the 
maximum  noise  Is  recorded.  This  does  not 
always  occur  when  the  truck  Is  centered  on 
the  microphone.  Record  at  least  two  such 
passes  to  assure  a  typical  operation  with 
maximum  noise  output. 

Record  a  calibration  tone  of  known  acoxis- 
tic  level  on  the  tape  using  the  same  micro- 
phone and  the  same  recorder  attenuator  set- 
tings, immediately  after  (or  laefore)  the  noise 
recordings  or  series  of  recordings. 

Laboratory  procedure:  Connect  the  tapte 
recorder  to  playback  into  an  octave  filter  set 
which  Incorporates  a  suitable  decibel  meter 
(see  item  5  under  equipment)  emd  calibrated 
attenuator.  Of  course,  the  usual  filter  and 
ASA  sound  level  meter  can  also  be  used.  Set 
noise  meter  or  filter  controls  to  "C"  <x  flat 


weighting  and  to  ncxmal  or  fast  meter  re- 
sponse. The  correct  playback  level  is  de- 
termined by  the  payback  of  the  known  cali- 
bration tone.  The  gain  control  on  the  play- 
back amplifier  is  adjusted  until  the  reading 
on  the  overall  setting  of  the  filter  equals  the 
known  acoustic  level  of  the  calibration  tone. 
After  this  adjustment  Is  obtained,  the  truck 
noise  recording  is  played  back  through  each 
of  the  eight  filter  settings  in  turn  and  the 
maximum  readings  of  the  decibel  meter 
written  down.  Sample  truck  data  are  tabu- 
lated in  table  1   [not  printed  In  Rkcord). 

The  octave  band  levels  read  for  each  octave 
band  are  then  converted  to  sones  In  accord- 
ance with  table  2  (not  printed  in  R«cord]. 
The  eight  Individual  values  of  sones  are  then 
added  to  give  a  single  reading  for  total  loud- 
ness of  the  truck  in  sonea. 

Calibration  and  Instrument  practice:  The 
tise  of  single  "fleld"  calibration  tone  at  the 
time  of  the  truck  recording  gives  reasonable 
assxirance  of  significant  data  provided  the 
overall  record-playback  frequency  response 
of  the  entire  system  Is  known,  and  correc- 
tions to  a  fiat  response  are  applied,  where 
required,  to  the  octave  band  data. 

In  general,  good  instrument  practices  are 
to  be  followed.  For  example,  if  a  portable 
power  supply  is  to  be  used  at  the  test  site  to 
operate  the  tape  recorder  Its  frequency  must 
be  closely  controlled  to  60  cps.  Normal 
shielding  of  microphone  lines  to  reduce  hum 
and  random  electrical  disturbances  shall  be 
employed.  The  Impedance  of  the  micro- 
phone, or  microphone  system,  should  be 
suited  to  or  matched  to  the  recorder  input 
impedance.  The  playback  amplifier  should 
be  terminated  in  its  correct  Impedance  to 
prevent  frequency  distortion.  An  attenu- 
ating pad  between  the  amplifier  and  the  fil- 
ter may  have  to  be  provided.  These  two 
functions  can  usually  be  Incorporated  in  a 
single  device  such  as  a  "T"  pad. 

Proper  account  must  be  taken  of  any  dif- 
ferences In  filter  insertion  losses  between  the 
"overall"  setting  (where  the  proper  amplifier 
gain  Is  established  for  playback)  and  the 
various  bandpass  settings.  In  some  filters 
these  two  Insertion  losses  are  not  equivalent. 
Sources  of  error:  Even  assuming  an  ideal- 
ized fiat  overall  response  and  stability  of  all 
components  of  the  record-playback  system, 
there  are  factors  external  to  the  Instrument 
system  which  cause  variations  In  the  loud- 
ness measured  by  any  procedure,  including 
the  above  procedure.    These  Include: 

1.  Variations  due  to  differences  in  opera- 
tion (such  as  engine  speed  and  load)  in  suc- 
cessive runs  on  the  same  truck,  where  varia- 
tions In  truck  condition  and  atmospheric 
conditions  are  thus  minimized. 

2.  Variations  in  sound  output  of  the  truck 
Itself,  from  day  to  day. 

3.  Variations  In  the  atmospheric  "trans- 
mission system"  between  the  truck  and  the 
microphone  due  to  (a)  tempera tiire  gradi- 
ent,  (b)    wind  velocity  gradients. 

4.  Variations  between  supposedly  Identical 
trucks. 

Very  little  can  be  done  to  reduce  2  and  4, 
although  the  existence  of  these  variations 
must  be  recognized  If  the  truck  type  Is  to 
consistently  meet  the  specifications.  Under 
3,  temperature  gradients  of  abnormal  sign 
or  degree  can  usually  be  avoided  by  con- 
fining the  testing  to  the  usual  daylight 
hours.  Severe  velocity  gradients  can  be 
avoided  by  testing  when  wind  velocities  do 
not  exceed  perhaps  10  to  12  miles  per  hour. 

Under  1,  very  little  trouble  will  be  experi- 
enced with  repeat  accurancy  if  care  Is  taken 
on  successive  runs  to  duplicate  engine  speeds 
and  loads. 

Loudness  limit:  New  highway  vehicles  shall 
not  exceed  a  loudness  of  126  sones  measured 
at  50  feet. 

REratXNCIS 

Loudness,  "Its  Definition,  Measurement 
and   CalcxUatlon,"    H.    Fletcher   and   W.   A. 
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Munson,  Journal  of  the  Acoustical  Society 
of  America,  vol.  6.  82-108  (October  1933). 

"Calculation  and  Measurement  of  the 
Loudness  of  Sounds,"  Beranek,  Marshall,  and 
Cudworth,  Journal  of  the  Acoustical  Society 
of  America,  vol.  23,  261-269  (May  1951). 

"A  Loudness  Chart  for  Octave-Band  Data 
on  Complex  Sounds,"  Mlntz  and  Tyzzer, 
Journal  of  the  Acoustical  Society  of  America, 
vol.  24,  80-82   (January  1952). 

"Laboratory  Evaluation  of  Field  Measure- 
ments of  the  Loudness  of  Truck  Exhaust 
Noise."  D.  B.  Callaway  and  H.  H.  Hall. 
Journal  of  the  Acoustical  Society  of  America, 
vol.  26,  216-220   (March  1954). 

"Beranek  Armoxir-ATA  Method  for  the 
Evaluation  of  Truck  Exhaust  Noise,  1954," 
brochure  available  from  the  Automobile 
Manufacturers  Association,  320  New  Center 
Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Thbttwat  Nolsx  Abatzment  Commttteb, 

Mamaroneck,  N.Y. 
OoMMEaciAU.T  Available  iNTBxndxtrrs  WEacH 
Meet  trx  Amkbican  Standards  Assoclation 

SPXCmCATIONS 

General  Radio,  West  Concord,  Mass.: 

Sound  level  meter,  16S5A 9340 

Calibrator,  1562A 160 

Graphic  level  recorder,  1621A 1,000 

B.  and  K.  Instruments,  Inc.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio: 

Sound  level  meter,  type  2203 $690 

Pistonphone  calibrator,  4220 245 

Graphic  level  recorder,  2305A 2, 190 

Easter  line  Angtis,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Direct     writing     ink     recorder,     424-A 
(special  Internal  amplifier  N.E.) $600 

From  the  above  it  can  be  readily  seen  that 
the  necessary  instruments  for  enforcement. 
I.e.,  a  sound  level  meter,  calibrator,  and 
recorder,  can  be  obtained  conamerclally  for  as 
Uttle  as  «990. 


State  or  New  Toek, 
Executive  Depabtment, 
New  York  State  Police, 

Albany,  MoTch  18,  1963. 
Mrs.  Christine  K.  Helwig, 
Larchmont,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mrs.  Helwic:  Your  letter  of  March 

13  addressed  to  Captain  Annett  of  troop  T, 

has  been  referred  to  the  writer  for  reply. 

In  reply  to  your  questions  I  wish  to  state 

the  following; 

1.  The  present  law  does  not.  In  my  opinion, 
adequately  define  "excessive  or  untisual 
noise"  and  falls  to  provide  a  yardstick  by 
which  such  determination  could  be  definitely 
made.  Excessive  or  unusual  noise  is  a  matter 
of  personal  opinion  and  would  require  the 
Justice  before  whom  the  proceeding  was 
brought  to  accept  the  opinion  of  the  arrest- 
ing officer,  which  opinion  could  be  contro- 
verted thereby  raising  a  question  of  fact  to 
be  determined  by  the  Judge. 

2.  I  know  of  no  statutory  power  which 
would  permit  State  police  officers  to  require 
a  driver  to  dismantle  a  muffler  upon  suspi- 
cion that  the  same  was  not  in  good  working 
order. 

3.  By  reason  of  my  answer  to  question  No. 
2  there  would  be  no  way  of  determining 
definitely  that  a  violation  existed. 

4.  A  conviction  could  be  obtained  under 
the  present  section  ak  to  excessive  or  unusal 
noise  if  the  magistrate  believed  the  officer's 
opinion  that  the  noise  was  excessive  or  un- 
usual. However,  under  the  present  statute 
I  greatly  question  whether  such  conviction 
would  withstand  an  attack  by  appeal,  by 
reason  of  the  lack  of  a  yardstick  by  which 
the  same  could  be  measured.  As  to  prosecu- 
tion for  a  modified  exhaust  system  under  the 
second  sentence  of  subdivision  31  of  section 
375  of  the  vehicle  and  traffic  law,  it  provides 
that  "no  person  shall  modify,  etc."  and  In 
order    to    obtain    a    conviction    imder    this 


sentence  it  would  be  necessary,  If  a  modified 
exhaust  system  were  discovered,  that  the 
police  ascertain  the  name  of  the  person  or 
persons  who  made  such  modification  and 
prosecuted  such  p>er8on  or  persons.  In  my 
opinion,  the  Identity  of  the  person  or  per- 
sons making  the  modification  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  establish.  I  should  ix)lnt  out  that 
a  cursory  observation  of  a  motor  vehicle 
would  disclose  whether  the  same  was 
equipped  with  a  cut  out,  bypass,  or  similar 
device. 

I  trust  that  the  foregoing  Information  will 
answer  your  inquiry. 

By  direction  of  the  superintendent. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Sidney  B.  Gordon. 

(From  the  desk  of  Christine  K.  Helwig) 

The  series  of  tests  outlined  here  were  dvily 
conducted  by  the  Rubber  Manufacturers 
Association. 

No  results  have  ever  been  published,  ap- 
parently as  a  policy  decision  by  the  tire 
companies. 

No  solution  to  the  truck  noise  problem  will 
be  satisfactory  until  truck  tires  are  designed 
to  be  quiet  as  well  as  safe.  These  objectives 
are  not  mutually  incompatible. 


[Prom  the  Mamaroneck  (N.Y.)  Dally  Times, 

Oct.  8,  1964) 

TNAC  Plans  Tire  Noibe  Tests  Herb 

The  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association  is 
sponsoring  a  series  of  tests  on  the  New  Eng- 
land Thruway  to  determine  the  types  of  tires 
that  produce  relatively  high  noise,  it  was 
announced  last  night  by  Councilwoman 
Christine  K.  Helwig  at  the  Mamaroneck 
Town  Council  meeting. 

She  said  the  tests  will  take  place  October  26 
through  29,  and  representatives  of  the  tire 
manufacturers  will  be  on  hand  to  Identify 
tires  producing  higher  levels  of  noise. 

Teste  will  be  on  the  eastbound  lane  and 
three  stations  will  be  set  up :  one  in  the  town 
ptarklng  lot.  another  at  the  New  Rochelle  toll 
barrier,  and  the  third  on  Country  Club  Lane 
In  Pelhain  Manor. 

LAT  listeners 

Mrs.  Helwig  said  that  the  RMA  is  furnish- 
ing funds  for  the  project  while  the  Thruway 
Noise  Abatement  Committee  has  been  asked 
to  furnish  the  jury  of  lay  listeners. 

"It  is  tremendously  gratifying  to  TNAC," 
Mrs.  Helwig,  chairman  of  TNAC.  said,  "that 
the  RMA  is  willing  to  undertake  this  study 
of  our  rather  E^>eclal  problem. 

"The  past  achievements  of  tire  designers  in 
quieting  passenger  car  tires  give  us  real  hope 
that  the  know-how  of  the  Industry  can  be 
applied  to  the  new  problems  that  have  re- 
sulted from  high-speed  arteries  on  which 
trucks  travel  at  greater  speeds  than  ever 
before." 

praises   DENTON 

She  praised  the  efforts  of  William  Denton, 
manager  of  field  engineering  for  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Tire  Co.  for  suggesting  the  project. 

She  also  lauded  support  given  to  the  project 
by  Joseph  P.  Klgln,  legislative  assistant  of 
RMA,  and  his  coHeagues.  "I  feel  sure  the 
results  of  these  tests  will  take  us  a  giant  step 
nearer  to  a  workable  solution  for  excessive 
truck  noise."  Mrs.  Helwig  said. 

The  TNAC  chairman  also  disclosed  that  a 
report  on  the  Saugertles  tests,  made  during 
the  last  year,  will  be  made  public  soon. 

She  said  the  results  "confirm  our  conten- 
tion that  some  trucks  are  far  noisier  than 
necessary." 

October  6.  1964. 

RMA  TSUCK  Tire  Noise  Survet 

(D.  H.  Carson,  J.  E.  Corey,  L.  Marlck,  R.  B. 

Prauaae,  J.  P.  Klgln) 

Messrs.   R.  R.  Qrmsby,   J.   P.  Klgln,   and 

WUllam  Denton  met  with  Mr.  S.  M.  Potter  at 

the  RMA  office  on  October  2,  1964,  at  which 

time  the  contract  was  signed  to  proceed  with 


the  RMA  truck  tire  noise  survey  during  the 
week  of  October  26,  1964.  A  copy  of  thlB 
contract  Is  attached  for  your  record. 

Following  this  approval,  we  proceeded  to 
Mamaroneck  where  the  following  persons 
met  to  review  the  test  procedure  and  to  out- 
line conditions  necessary  to  Implement  this 
test. 

PRESENT   AT   MAldASONBCK    ON    OCTOBER    3,    19B4 

Mrs,  Christine  K.  Helwig,  chairman.  Thru- 
way  Noise  Abatement  Committee. 

Robert  J.  Davis,  New  York  SUte  Police. 

Rudolph  Hoagland,  traffic  supervisor.  New 
York  State  Thruway  Authority. 

John  T.  McLaughlin,  New  York  Telephone 
Co. 

Stannard  M.  Potter,  United  Acoustics  Con- 
sultants. 

Thomas  Newton,  United  Acoustics  Consul- 
tants. 

WlUlam  Denton,  B.  P.  Goodrich  Tire  00. 

J.  P.  Klgln,  Rubber  Manufacturer's  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  following  courses  of  action  were  pro- 
posed for  the  test,  subject  to  revision  after 
further  review  with  all  present  at  the  teat 
site  on  October  26,  1964. 

RMA  TEST  COMMTrnCB 

RMA  personnel  will  be  present  to  conduct 
the  test  from  the  following  companies:  Two, 
Firestone;  two.  General;  two,  Goodrich;  two, 
Goodyear;   two,  U.S.  Rubber  Co. 

Mr.  Prank  Welch,  of  Armstrong,  has  voltin- 
teered  to  have  two  men  available  for  this 
test  to  assist.  Also,  Mr.  Klgln  is  extending 
an  invitation  to  all  other  companies  to  have 
observers  present. 

Note  to  tat  personnel 
All  persons  assigned  to  this  test  by  each 
company  should  arrange  to  meet  at  the  toll- 
gate  adjacent  to  exit  No.  9  on  Route  95  at 
10  a.m.  on  Monday  morning,  October  26, 
1964.  Mr.  Klgln  is  supplying  Information  on 
motels  in  the  area. 

Work  assignments  will  be  made  at  the  test 
site  on  October  26  when  all  persons  are  pree- 
ent.  Those  persons  who  are  coming  to  New 
York  by  plane  or  train,  should  advise  either 
Mr.  Klgln  at  RMA  or  Mr.  Denton  at  B.  P. 
Goodrich  in  Akron  so  that  adequate  trans- 
portation can  be  made  available  as  required. 

MamoToneck  committee 
Mrs.  Helwig  will  be  on  hand  for  the  test 
work,  and  will  arrange  for  two  observers  at 
station  A  as  outlined  hereafter.  Mrs.  Helwig 
win  handle  all  local  arrangements  that  may 
be  required  for  the  test. 

Teat  course 
The  north-  and  south-bound  routes  of  the 
New  England  Thruway  Route  96  were  re- 
examined and  It  was  confirmed  that  the  lo- 
cations previously  selected  are  the  beet  sites 
available  In  the  area  for  the  tests  that  are  to 
be  conducted.  These  sites  are  located  as 
follows : 

Test  sites 


Location  on  Route  08 

Southbound 

Ststlons 

Miles 
betwwn 

■tatlOOB 

Total 
man 

A 

B 

C 

City  parking  ares 
north  of  rallroBd 
Itatinn. 

ToUgste  at  Larch- 
mont, New  RocheUe 
city  line,  adjaoent 
to  exit  No.  S. 

Near  Pelham  County 
Club  on  county 
club  line,  south  of 
exit  No.  7. 

0 
LO 

IS 

0 

LO 

19 

Communications 
Telephone    communication    between    sta- 
tions A,  B,  C  was  selected  as  being  the  only 
positive    method     available.     Arrangementa 
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were  made  with  the  telephone  company  for 
this  service  -j.-hi;'h  w;;:  ooet  about  $50  to  $60 
to  be  paid  by  HMA 

POSSIBLE    TEST    PROCZDUHE 

station  A,  city  parking  lot 

1.  Truclcs  passing  m  the  curb  lane  will  be 
recorded  conisnuouslv  for  Intervals  ol  ap- 
proximately 45  minutes  which  is  the  length 
of  one  tape  roll. 

2.  This  procedure  will  be  repeated  through- 
out the  day  It  Is  hoped  to  run  two  tapes  In 
the  morning  and  three  tapes  In  the  after- 
noon, or  a  maximum  of  five  tapes  each  day. 

3.  A  night  test  may  be  made  only  If  this 
Is  considered  des-.rable  as  the  sxirvey  pro- 
ceeds. 

4  The  passing  truclcs  will  be  numbered 
sequentially  from  1  to  "X"  on  each  45  min- 
ute roll  of  tape. 

6.  Five  observers  will  record  their  opin- 
ion of  the  tires  on  each  recorded  truck  as 
satisfactory,  borderline,  or  objectionable. 
(Note:  Three  observers  will  be  RMA  mem- 
bers and  two  observers  will  be  appointed 
locally.) 

e.  The  five  observers  at  station  A  will  se- 
lect trucks  to  be  stopped  at  station  B.  Each 
truck  will  be  called  by  its  sequence  number 
on  the  continuous  tape  and  suitable  Iden- 
tlflcatlon  will  be  telephoned  to  stations  B 
and  C. 

7.  A  "memory"  recording  will  be  made  of 
representative  trucks  with  satisfactory,  bor- 
derline, or  objectionable  ratings  for  tlxe 
noise  to  be  replayed  at  lnter\'als. 

Station  B,  tollgate 

8.  Trucks  selected  at  station  A  will  be 
asked  to  stop  In  the  parking  area  past  the 
tollgate  to  have  the  tires  examined  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  New  Tca-k  State  Police. 

9  Two  teams  of  RMA  members  will  ex- 
analne  the  tires  and  record  the  data  on  a 
chart  provided  for  this  purpose. 

10  Coffee  will  be  furnished  from  a  canteen 
to  the  truckdrlvers  while  the  purpK>se  of  the 
stop  Is  explained.  The  following  points  are 
to  be  stressed  with  each  driver: 

(a)  No  record  will  be  made  of  the  truck- 
owner  or  vehicle  license  number. 

(b)  Tires  are  being  examined  to  determine 
which  types  of  tread  design  make  the  most 
noise. 

(c)  The  drivers  will  be  asked  to  turn  on 
his  headlights  and  to  flick  the  lights  as  he 
approaches  the  recording  station. 

(d)  The  drivers  will  be  given  brief  Instruc- 
tions to  take  his  foot  off  the  accelerator  as 
he  passes  the  recording  station. 

11.  The  truck  will  be  released  at  station  B 
and  station  C  wUl  be  notified  by  telephone 
to  be  ready  to  record  the  tire  noise. 

Stati&n  C,  Country  Club  Lane 

12,  The  tire  noise  will  be  recorded  at  sta- 
tion C  for  each  truck  selected  by  the  ob- 
servers at  station  A.  Each  truck  recorded  will 
be  Identified  by  Its  sequence  number  as- 
signed on  the  continuous  recording  tape  at 
station  A. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  State 
Thruway  Noise  Abatement  Committee 
conducted  jury  tests  in  September  of  1963 
in  order  to  determ.me  the  relative  loud- 
ness of  vehicles  usins  the  thruway.  The 
followina;  reports  from  the  Unred  Acous- 
tic Consultants  summarize  the  findings 
of  the  ]ury  tests  to  determine  a  standard 
of  tolerable  truck  noise: 
[From  the  Mamaroneck  'NY.)  Dally  Times, 
Sept.  16.  1963] 
Fifty  JiR&as  Pbobz  Noise  on  Thbitwat 

Approximately  50  persorus  served  as  Jurors 
Sattirday  morning  at  the  Weaver  Street  flre- 
house  auditorliun  in  an  experiment  on  truck 
noise  on  the  thruway.  The  "est  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Thruwav  Nol.se  .^^tement 
Oommitu»«. 


The  Jurors  were  asked  to  determine  the 
relative  loudness  of  vehicles  rolling  along  or 
accelerating  on  the  thruway.  Tapes  of  trucks 
recorded  last  year,  were  replayed  under 
actual  conditions,  that  Is,  50  feet  from  a 
truck  traveling  in  the  outside  lane. 

AVZRAGK    STTTDIEO 

In  the  experiment,  the  partlcpants  listened 
to  an  average  truck  and  were  asked  to  com- 
pare another  vehicle  to  It.  Their  findings 
were  marked  on  data  sheets  for  analysis. 

The  purpose  is  to  assist  TNAC  In  finding 
a  standard  of  tolerable  truck  noise.  The 
committee,  composed  of  representatives  of 
several  communities  that  He  along  the  New 
England  section  of  the  thruway,  are  seeking 
effective  and  enforceable  legislation  to  curb 
excessive  truck  noises. 

READING    SET 

Tomorrow  night,  a  group  of  trucking  offi- 
cials will  be  on  hand  with  TNAC  officials  to 
take  sound  readings  of  trucks  passing  on  the 
thruway  through  the  town  of  Mamaroneck 
at  a  point  near  Revere  Road. 

The  experiment  Saturday  was  conducted 
by  Stannard  M.  Potter  of  United  Acoustical 
Consultants,  Darlen,  TNAC's  sound  expert, 
and  Town  Councilman  Christine  K.  Helwig, 
chairman  of  TNAC. 

PARTICIPANTS 

Participating  In  the  experiment  were  State 
Senator  Hunter  Melghan  and  Assemblyman 
Anthony  B.  Gloflre,  both  of  whom  have 
introduced  legislation  to  control  the  noise. 
The  bill  Introduced  by  Mr.  Gioffre  was  killed 
In  committee  although  it  had  passed  the 
senate. 

From  the  village  of  Mamaroneck  were 
Mayor  Everett  Smith,  Trustee  Anthony  Quad- 
rlne,  and  Acting  Manager  Armand  Oianun- 
zlo,  substituted  for  Village  Manager  B.  J. 
Santoro  who  is  a  member  of  TNAC. 

Trustee  William  G.  Ball,  Jr.,  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  represented  Larch- 
mont. 

Councilman  E.  C.  Grainger,  Jr.,  Council- 
man William  E.  Snodgrass,  and  City  Manager 
John  A.  Paulus,  a  member  of  the  TNAC,  rep- 
resented the  city  of  Rye. 

Supervisor  Gordon  Miller,  a  committee 
member,  and  Councilmen  Nicholas  Martl- 
nennl  and  John  P.  Ryan  were  on  hand  from 
the  town  of  Pelham. 

Another  TNAC  member,  Sgt.  Robert  J. 
Davis,  represented  the  State  police. 

Guests  who  participated  were  Trustee 
John  L.  Messina  of  Port  Chester,  and  Santl 
L.  Carnevale,  senior  assistant  corporation 
counsel  for  White  Plains. 

Rye  Town  Supervisor  Anthony  PosUllpo 
was  unable  to  attend. 


UAC  Repokt  No.  R6322 — Subjkctive  Units 
FOB  THE  Measurement  or  Truck  Noise  for 
Thruwat  Noise  Abatement  Committee, 
Mamaroneck,  N.Y.,  December  6,   1963 

I.  introduction 
In  UAC  report  R638  a  technical  program 
supporting  the  1963-64  legislative  objective 
was  outlined.  This  was  presented  to  the 
Thruway  Noise  Abatement  Committee  at  a 
meeting  held  In  the  Larchmont  Village  Hail 
on  April  27,  1963. 

The  pertinent  parts  of  that  program  sub- 
sequently authorized  by  TNAC  are  reprinted 
here  for  convenience. 

"A.  Subjective  Judgment  tape:  A  new  mag- 
netic tape  should  be  produced  of  represent- 
ative noise  from  high-speed  truck  drlve-bys 
and  accelerations  arranged  for  subjective 
Judgments  to  be  made  by  TNAC,  the  truck- 
ing associations,  legislators  and  any  other 
body  Interested  in  evaluating  for  themselves 
the  relative  loudness  of  typical  trucks. 

"B.  Statistical  presentation:  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  subjective  Judgment  tape 
above,  a  complete  analysis  should  be  made 
ol  each  truck  to  present  the  statistical  break- 
down of  fkotual  BOiuid  pressure  levels  and  the 


corresponding  subjective  units  which  are  In 
current  use  or  presently  proposed,  such  as 
Dba,  SAE  Sones,  PNdb,  Mark  VI  Sones,  Phons 
and  CHP-PNdb." 

n.  UkBOBATOBT  AITALTSIS 

An  ext^islve  program  was  undertaken  dur- 
ing this  past  summer  to  perform  detailed 
frequency  analysis  of  a  substantial  portion 
of  truck  noise  recordings.  These  recordings, 
obtained  during  previous  field  tests  on  the 
New  England  section  of  the  New  York  State 
Thruway,  had  been  spot  analyzed,  Durlivg 
this  summ«-'s  exercise  each  truck  was.  sub- 
jected to  a  complete  frequency  analysis.  In- 
cluding the  various  weighting  networks  (A, 
B,  and  C  scales)  currently  available.  In 
addition,  all  of  these  data  were  tabulated 
and  calculations  performed  to  provide  evalu- 
ation by  means  of  the  principal  subjective 
units  cxirrently  in  use  in  this  country. 

The  first  and  most  Important  to  truckers, 
the  SAE  Sones,  Is. the  only  existing  standard 
for  the  measurement  of  truck  noise.  Sec- 
ondly, the  Mark  VI  Sone  Is  a  refined  version 
of  the  earlier  SAE  Sone  and  possibly  may 
be  adopted  by  the  AutomobUe  Manufactxir- 
ers"  Association.  Third,  the  Old  PNdb  is  a 
method  of  calculating  noisiness  adopted  by 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  in  its  anti- 
noise  rule  to  limit  the  airlines'  Jet  aircraft 
noise  (an  Important  quasi-legal  step). 
Fourth,  the  new  PNdb  is  a  weighting  method 
replacing  the  old  PNdb  in  scientific  circles 
and  adopted  by  the  California  Highway 
Patrol. 

To  enable  TNAC  to  make  quick  judg- 
ments, required  by  the  various  proposals  and 
counterpropHDsals  bound  to  tirtse  In  this 
year's  legislative  debate,  we  have  made  a 
complete  statistical  analysis  of  several  him- 
dred  trucks  to  determine  the  percentage  of 
trucks  which  would  violate  any  given  level 
for  any  subjective  imit  proposed  by  others. 
With  these  facts  available.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  year's  legislative  effort  will  be  more 
effective.  When  an  opponent  confuses  the 
Issue  with  some  "new  and  Improved  method 
of  noise  measurement"  your  representative 
will  have  the  facts  at  hand  to  deal  with  the 
situation. 

ni.    SUBJECTIVE  JUDGMENT  TESTS 

New  subjective  Judgment  tapes  of  truck 
noise  were  composed  to  present  a  sequence 
of  carefully  selected  truck  noises.  In  the 
short  period  allotted  to  the  task  of  judging 
these  noises,  it  was  necessary  to  plan  the 
likely  reaction  carefully  when  lay  subjects 
were  to  be  used. 

On  September  14,  1963,  through  the  effec- 
tive efforts  of  the  TNAC  chairman  and  other 
members  of  the  committee,  a  group  of  more 
than  40  conscientious  listeners  of  widely  dif- 
ferent ages  assembled  in  the  Weaver  Street 
Firehouse  of  the  town  of  Mamaroneck.  This 
Jury  Judged,  from  the  detailed  Instructions 
prepared  by  UAC,  the  relative  noise  of  some 
100  trucks  played  back  over  loud  speakers  at 
levels  approximating  a  position  of  60  feet 
from  the  thruway  In  accordance  with  legis- 
lation previously  sponsored  by  TNAC. 

The  results  of  more  than  4,000  Indivldiial 
judgments  were  collated  for  each  truck. 
Although  results  are  not  yet  complete,  the 
judgment  of  the  average  listener  was  re- 
markably consistent. 

For  all  the  trucks  correlation  coefficients 
have  been  calculated  for  each  of  the  sub- 
jective units.  Although  the  data  are  still 
being  reduced,  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  our  case 
for  Dba  is  still  good. 

IV.   THUCJtINO  ASSOCIATIONS 

On  severed  occasions  during  the  past  year, 
meetings  have  been  held  with  various  mem- 
bers of  the  AMA,  ATA,  and  local  trucking 
associations.  These  exploratory  efforts  have 
proven  quite  effective  and  ultimately  led 
to  an  inspection  trip  and  equipment  dem- 
onstration held  In  a  Mamaroneck  residential 
area  near  the  thruway.    The  Interested  offl- 
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clals  braved  the  rainy  weather,  together  with 
the  committee,  to  observe  actual  field  con- 
ditions; and  although  the  trucks  were  rela- 
tively quiet,  the  noise  to  which  the  area  Is 
exposed  was  clearly  apparent.  The  experi- 
ment was  effective,  and  it  Is  sure  to  be  a 
help  In  future  discussions  within  the  In- 
dustry. 

One  demonstration  of  Industry  Interest 
was  the  retention  of  your  technical  counsel 
by  the  American  Trucking  Association  to 
conduct  a  truck-noise  measurement  pro- 
gram. With  the  cooperation  of  C.  &  E. 
Trucking  Co.,  operated  by  Earl  and  Myron 
Stacks,  a  series  of  controlled  tests  were  run 
this  fall  in  Saugertles,  N.Y.,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Lewis  Babbee,  ATA  director  of  en- 
gineering. Noise  recordings  were  made 
under  typical  field  conditions.  As  soon  as 
these  recordings  are  analyzed  and  reported 
to  ATA,  some  of  the  confusion  between  AMA 
and  ATA,  which  has  hindered  legislation  In 
the  past,  may  be  resolved. 

Concurrent  with  our  work,  the  AMA's 
Muffler  Noise  Committee  has  been  conduct- 
ing a  reanalysis  of  their  truck  noise  tapes, 
plus  making  new  measurements  on  high- 
speed highways  to  put  themselves  In  a  posi- 
tion to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  var- 
ious subjective  units  proposed.  Their  find- 
ings are  expected  to  be  completed  In  the 
near  future  and  should  provide  a  strong  di- 
rection to  the  ultimate  standards  to  be  used. 

v.    CONCLUSIONS 

The  bulk  of  the  work  imdertaken  for 
TNAC  In  this  year's  program  (pt.  A  and  B  of 
R638)  has  been  finished,  and  the  technical 
section  of  this  report  will  soon  be  completed. 

Generally,  the  attitude  of  industry  has 
been  much  more  constructive  as  a  result  of 
the  long-term  approach  to  the  problem 
which  TNAC  has  employed. 

It  is  safe  to  say  from  our  independent 
subjective  Judgment  test  data  that  there  ap- 
pears to  be  only  small  differences  between 
the  various  subjective  units.  This  gives 
more  substance  to  our  position  that  the 
unnecessary  truck  noise  can  certainly  be 
measured.  A  reasonable  amendment  (with 
perhaps  a  slight  Increase  In  the  limit)  could 
be  enforced  with  existing  Instrumentation 
without  penalizing  the  responsible  truckers 
with  good  equipment. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

United  Acous'nc  Consuxtants, 
Stannard  M.  Potter, 

President. 


Technical  Section  UAC  Report  No.  R6322, 
Subjective  Units  for  the  Measurement 
OP  Truck  Noise  for  Thruwat  Noise  Abate- 
ment Committee,  Mamaroneck.  N.Y., 
December  14,  1963 

I.  introduction 
In  the  first  section  of  this  report  the  tasks 
were  outlined  and  the  general  conclusions 
stated  for  the  1963  TNAC  technical  program. 
This  technical  section  of  the  report  presents 
the  numerical  findings  which  have  been  re- 
duced from  a  large  body  of  frequency 
analysis  and  calculated  data. 

n.    SUBJECTIVE   JUDGMENT   TESTS 

From  more  than  4,000  Judgments  of  truck 
noise,  correlation  coefficients  for  some  45 
random  aged  subjects  are  given  below  In 
table  I.  The  more  nearly  the  coefficient  ap- 
proaches one,  the  more  definable  Is  the  rela- 
tion between  the  public  reaction  to  the 
noise  and  the  various  noise  measurement 
units  under  consideration.  We  have  taken 
four  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  units 
for  comparison. 

Table  I. — Correlation  coefficients  from  sub- 
jective judgment  tests 
Type  of  unit:  Coefficient 

1.  Sound  pressure   level — dbb 0.684 

2.  Sound    pressure   level — dba .683 

3.  Loudness — SAE    sones .664 

4.  Noisiness — PNdb    (new) .618 
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AJtbough  the  judgments  agreed  more 
closely  with  the  sound  pressure  level  as 
measured  on  the  "A"  and  "B"  weighting  net- 
works of  the  general  purpose  sound  level 
meter,  than  with  either  SAE  sones  or  PNdb. 
the  difference  is  too  small  to  be  decisive. 
The  average  coefficient  appears  to  be  reason- 
able for  a  test  of  this  type  with  tintralned 
subjects.  We  believe  that  the  narrow  range 
of  the  data  is  significant  for  the  application 
Intended,  and  that  one  should  not  overlook 
similar  findings  by  other  investigators.  The 
"A"  scale  Is  still  a  very  practical  unit,  par- 
ticularly since  it  is  an  American  standard. 
and  meters  which  measure  it  are  both  simple 
and  available.  That  dba  or  dbb  units  are 
representative  of  human  judgment  of  noise 
is  given  further  credibility  by  TNAC's  loud- 
ness Judgment  test  for  the  particular  types 
of  transient  noise  which  trucks  produce. 

nl.    STATISTICAL  DATA 

The  frequency  analysis  and  calculations  of 
subjective  units  for  the  recorded  noise  from 
338  trucks  passing  at  a  distajice  of  50  feet 
provided  the  basis  of  the  data  derived  in 
table  II  Iseiow.  The  test  locations  and  con- 
ditions were  chosen  In  conformance  with 
SAE  standard  J672.  Test  datee  and  locations 
were  as  follows: 

West  and  Grove  Streets,  Harrison.  N.T. — 
November  1961,  May  1962. 

New  Rochelle,  toll  barrier — May  1962. 

Norton  Avenue,  Darlen,  Conn. — April  1963. 

The  locations  were  chosen  at  slight  up- 
grades and  downgrades  for  the  60-mlle-per- 
hour  drlvebys,  and  at  the  toll  Ijarrler  to  ob- 
tain accelerations  at  low  speed. 

Table  II. — Truck  percentages  versus  noise 
units 


Loudness 

Weighted  8PL 

Noisi- 

Percent 

ness 

above— 

PNdb 

SAE 

VI 

A 

B 

C 

(new) 

75 

113 

42 

81 

86 

90 

60 

67 

126 

45 

82 

87 

91 

54 

50 

165 

57 

84 

89 

93 

65 

25 

205 

70 

87 

92 

97 

87 

10 

267 

89 

8B 

96 

101 

103 

The  percentage  of  trucks  with  peak  noise 
levels  at  or  above  the  amplitudes  listed  In 
table  n  are  substantially  higher  than  previ- 
ously found  with  more  limited  sampling. 
With  the  larger  number  of  trucks  now  ana- 
lyzed (383  versus  87).  it  was  found  that  at 
a  given  loudness  in  SAE  sones,  the  equivalent 
sotind  pressure  level  on  the  "A"  weighting 
network  varied  +  5  dba.  Instead  of  the  previ- 
ous -f-2  dba.  At  the  same  time,  there  appears 
to  be  a  shift  to  a  slightly  lower  average  rela- 
tionship of  dba  to  sones.  The  figures  for  the 
two  stirveys  are  as  follows: 

Table  III. — Dba  equivalents  to  125  Sones 
Date  of  analysis :  1962         1963 

Number  of  trucks 87  338 

Maximum  dba 84.0         86.0 

Minimum  dba 79.  6         76.  3 

Mean    value 81.75       81.16 

Deviation -1-2.25  -(-4.  86 

Of  course,  the  broader  the  spread  of  the 
data,  the  poorer  is  the  sone  discrimination 
for  a  given  dba  limit.  Assuming 'the  same 
policy  for  choosing  a  point  of  eqtiivalency  so 
that  all  truclts  above  the  dba  limit  will  also 
exceed  the  125  sone  limit,  the  range  of  sones 
increases  from  166  at  84  dba  to  278  at  86 
dba.  While  increasing  our  limit  to  possibly 
accept  a  278  sone  truck  would  seem  to  defeat 
our  purpoee,  we  mxist  remember  that  the 
percentages  have  also  increased.  Where  pre- 
viously we  talked  in  terms  of  10  percent  In 
violation  of  the  84  dba  level,  the  larger 
sample  Indicates  about  50  percent  violation 
at  84  dba.  If  we  choose  to  keep  the  same 
10  percent  figure,  the  new  dau  could  Indi- 
cate a  limit  of  89  dba.  Since  the  field  experi- 
ence of  the  State  police  was  unfavorable  at 


this  level,  l.e.,  at  certain  periods  when  they 
observed  trucks  considered  too  noisy  at  lees 
than  89  dba,  it  is  recommended  that  some 
lower  level  between  the  86  dba  equivalency 
to  126  sones,  and  the  89  dba  equivalent  of 
10  percent  violations  be  chosen  for  legisla- 
tion this  year. 

<■       rV.    INDUSTRY    TESTS 

Although  the  ATA  data  from  this  sum- 
mer's Saugertles  test  Is  not  available  to  de- 
termine how  much  high  speed  tire  and  trailer 
noise  infiuences  the  125  sone  design  goal  for 
tractors,  one  might  guess  at  135  to  140  sones. 
If  an  overall  sone  limit  were  to  be  established 
at  140  sones  the  equivalent  value  would  now 
be  87  dba. 

Results  of  tests  conducted  by  General 
Motors  this  summer,  have  just  been  com- 
pleted and  are  In  much  closer  agreement 
with  our  findings  than  our  1962  position 
when  we  were  some  9  dba  apart.  Since  our 
larger  sample  shows  an  increase  of  2  dba  to 
86  dba,  and  their  new  information  shows  all 
OM  truclcs  above  87  dba  also  exceed  125 
sones,  it  seems  as  though  we  are  now  In  close 
enough  technical  agreement  so  that  a  dba 
limit  would  have  a  much  better  chance. 

V.    CONCLUSION 

The  significant  points  of  the  work  thtis 
far  undertaken  to  establish  a  simple  meas- 
urable limit  of  reasonable  nature  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  TNAC's  subjective  judgment  tests  In- 
dicate no  outstanding  Improvement  in  cor- 
relation between  public  judgment  of  truck 
noise  and  the  more  complex  subjective  units 
which  have  been  proposed,  can  be  expected 
over  the  "A"  weighting  network  of  the  stand- 
ard sound  level  meter. 

2.  Neither  a  loudness  meter  (sones)  nor  a 
noisiness  meter  (PNdb)  have  been  devel- 
oped, and  it  appears  a  distant  prospect  at 
this  writing. 

3.  Because  the  new  data  prove  a  higher 
dba  equivalency  to  125  sones,  and  the  per- 
centage of  trucks  exceeding  the  new  equiva- 
lency figure  is  higher.  It  would  seem  wise  to 
increase  the  limit  to  87  dba  based  on  TNAC 
data. 

4.  Since  General  Motors  has  found  that 
any  truck  at  87  dba  also  exceeds  125  sones, 
It  might  be  expected  that  a  limit  of  87  dba 
would  find  greater  acceptance  by  AMA. 

5.  If  the  Saugertles  tests  should  not  In- 
crease the  125  sone  tractor  noise  by  adding 
quiet  tires  and  trailers  at  high  speed  above 
140  sones,  then  a  limit  of  87  dba  might  gain 
approval  by  ATA  based  on  their  tests. 

It  is  concluded  that  while  new  techniques 
and  standards  providing  greater  discrimina- 
tion are  desirable  (efforts  should  continue 
along  these  lines) ,  It  is  both  reasonable  and 
feasible  to  design  legislation  aimed  at  trucks 
which  create  noise  levels  at  a  50-foot  dis- 
tance of  87  dba  or  more,  as  creating  unnec- 
essarily loud  noise.  With  such  legislation, 
many  loud  trucks  will  be  permitted,  but  the 
worst  offenders  can  be  stopped. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

United    Acoustic    CoNstTLXANTS, 
Stannard  M.  Potter, 

President. 

(FrcMn  the  desk  of  Christine  K.  Helwig) 
This  chart  was  developed  to  show  that  th« 
contention  of  the  AMA  that  the  dedbti 
measurement  method  would  penalize  trucks 
that  met  the  12S-Bone  standard  of  the  In- 
dustry was  all  wet. 

Also  attached  Is  a  polnt-by-polnt  refuta- 
tion of  a  memo  submitted  In  1903  by  AMA, 
of  which  I  do  not  now  have  a  copy.  You  will 
doubtless  hear  all  of  the  same  arguments. 

In  1963.  our  legislation  proposed  an  82  dba 
limit,  which,  with  a  necessary  2  dba  margin 
for  accuracy,  would  have  meant  a  violation 
for  noise  In  excess  of  84  dba.  As  a  result  of 
the  tests  conducted  by  Mr.  Klbbee  for  ATA, 
we  were  forced  to  agree  that  this  was  too  low 
a  level  at  thla  time. 
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MEMORA.vnrM  ok  Lioisuition  To  EsTABUBn 
Noise  Limits  roa  All  Motoh  VsHIcutS — 
AI  :025 
(.Submitted  by  Thruway  Nj1s<>  Abatement 
Committee  in  answer  to  memo  of  Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers  Association  dated 
March   12,   1963  ■ 

1  Tlie  bill  does  not  require  use  of  dedbelfl 
only.  If  desired,  enforcement  officers  could 
use  commercially  available  equipment.  Such 
equipment  Is  more  expensive  and  would  re- 
quire more  training,  but  it  is  available 

2.  Our  data  shows  that  some  brand  new 
tructs  do  not  meet  the  125-sone  limit  Deci- 
bel measurements  have  only  been  rejected 
w'nere  proper  enforcement  procedures  or  legal 
defense  has  been  lactlng,  or  wr.ere  unreason- 
ably low  Umits  have  been  imposed.  In  fact, 
in  the  past  year,  decibel  measurements  have 
been  adopted  into  the  law  in  Great  Britain. 
3.  We  aiTTee  that  sonee  are  a  more  refined 
measurement  unit  However,  our  data  shows 
that  no  truck  over  84  dba  is  below  125  sones, 
and  that  some  trucks  at  84  dba  are  as  high  as 
1.50  sones. 

4  Our  data  shows  that  many  pre-1956 
trucks  are  under  125  sonee  and  84  dba  If  they 
have  had  proper  maintenance.  Tlie  propor- 
tion of  excessively  noisy  trucks  In  our  sample 
of  1  000  is  distributed  evenly  between  pre- 
1956  and  poet  1056  trucks 

5.  Tlie  driver  can  tell  when  his  truck  Is  too 
noisy  Just  as  any  owner  of  an  automobile  can 
tell  when  his  muffler  is  out  of  order.  (See 
attached  testim.ony  of  State  police.) 

6.  The  3AE  standard  for  truck  and  bus 
measurement  referenced  under  ^a)  In  the  bill 
specifies  how  noise  measurements  should  be 
taken  for  enforcement  purp-jses.  Similar 
standards  for  measurement  of  dba  would  be 
set.  Such  standards  would  preclude  the  ob- 
jections raised  about  reflecting  surfaces,  etc., 
under  7. 

7.  It  is  true  that  noise  levels  will  be  higher 
under  conditions  such  as  hill-climbing,  ac- 
i?e;era;!on,  but  both  the  sone  level  and  the 
decibel  level  will  be  higher  The  standard  of 
the  industry  specifies  the  125-sone  limit 
under  m-^xlmum  noise  conditions.  If  It  Is 
true,  as  alleged,  that  all  new  trucks  tested 
exceed  82  dba  on  hills,  then  It  follows  that 
none  of  the  new  trucks  are  meeting  their  In- 
dustry stand.-ird.  in  spite  of  their  statement 
to  the  contrary  TTie  throttle  setting  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  relatlon*hlp  between 
dba  and  sones  The  attached  chart  shows 
that  ail  accelerating  trucks  as  well  as  high- 
speed cruising  trucks  exceeding  84  dba  also 
exceed  125  sones. 

8.  See  7. 

3  California  did  not  reject  dba,  the  report 
shows  that  there  is  little  to  chooee  between 
dba.  sones,  and  PNdb.  Bolt,  Beraneck,  and 
N'ewman,  Inc  ,  who  made  the  1962  study  for 
the  California  Legislature,  naturally  prefer 
PNdb.  which  Is  the  method  they  have  de- 
veloped. 

10.  We  do  not  wish  to  discriminate  against 
trucks  as  a  class  of  vehicle  We  think  this 
legislation  should  apply  to  all  motor  vehicles 
Just  as  section  375  does  at  the  present  tim? 

11.  Latest  information  i  Mar.  20,  1963]  we 
have  indicates  that  the  sone  meter  develi^p- 
ment  is  stalled  awaiting  possible  acceptance 
of  the  PNdb  standard  by  the  indi-istry  If 
there  were  any  assurance  that  the  direct 
reading  sone  meter  were  going  to  be  avaJiable 
in  the  near  future,  we  would  certainly  be 
glad  to  delay  this  legislation.  Enforcement 
of  the  125-sone  limit  would  mean  that  10 
percent  more  vehicles  would  be  in  violation 
than  would  be  apprehended  under  an  84  dbs 
equivalent  limit. 

(Prom  the  desk  of  Christine  K.  Helwig) 
Two  experts  In  the  field  agree  that  87  dba 
Is  a  reasonable  limit. 

Note  that  this  is  roughly  equivalent  to  150 
■ones— 35  sones  higher  than  the  industry's 
engineering  standard.  This  limit  takes  into 
account    other    components     that    produce 


noise,  and  we  have  no  quarrel  with  using  the 
higher  limit  for  ouz  purposes. 

However,  the  126  sone  standard  adopted  by 
the  Industry  in  1964  should  continue  to  be 
the  design  criteria  for  mufflers.  In  fact,  by 
now  the  indtistry  should  have  been  able  to 
Improve  on  this  lizolt — the  technology  would 
permit  a  far  lower  stajidard  If  the  manufac- 
turers wo\ild  cooperate. 

Thbuwat  Noise  Abatxmknt 

COMicrrrxE, 
Mamarcmeck,  N.T. 
(NoTX. — The  memorandum  below  was  sent 
to  the  coeponsors  of  the  tests  for  truck  noise, 
the  Empire  State  Highway  Transportation 
Association.  Inc.,  and  the  New  York  State 
Motor  Truck  Associations,  Inc.,  with  the  re- 
port "The  Noise  Trucks  Make."  Lewis  C. 
Klbbee  Is  the  director  of  the  engineering  de- 
partment of  the  American  Tnicklng  Associa- 
tions, Inc.,  and  was  the  engineer  In  charge 
of  the  testing  program  for  ATA  as  well  as  the 
author  of  the  report.) 

MKMOSANDUM 

Promi  Lewis  C.  Klbbee. 
Subject:  Truck  noise  test  report. 

Attached  Is  the  report  of  the  truck  noise 
tests  Jointly  conducted  by  your  organizations 
and  American  Trucking  Associations.  The 
data  should  be  self-explanatory,  and  I  won't 
attempt  here  to  repeat  what  Is  In  the  discus- 
sion section  of  the  report.  One  area  of  dis- 
cussion has  been  left  out  of  the  technical 
report  as  not  proper  In  dealing  with  the 
purely  technical  side,  and  this  Is  the  I^sla- 
tlve  recommendations. 

You  will  recall  that  attempts  have  been 
made  in  the  past  to  support  noise  level 
standards  for  enforcement  purposes  for  126 
sones  and  82  dba.  The  present  study  Indi- 
cates how  linreallstlc  such  a  standard  would 
be,  as  virtually  all  the  vehicles  tested  ex- 
ceeded the  S2-dba  level  and  a  good  many 
the  12&-sone  limit. 

In  my  Judgment  a  more  reasonable  level 
for  enforcement  would  be  150  sones  and  87 
dba.  This  would  allow  the  operation  of 
most  of  the  vehicles  tested  with  the  excep- 
tion of  (1)  vehicles  with  Inadequate  or  de- 
fective exhaust  systema  (2)  vehicles  with 
very  noisy  tires. 

Vehicles  with  defective  exhaust  systems 
can  be  corrected  by  application  of  proper 
mufflers  and  maintenance. 

Vehicles  with  noisy  tires  have  a  far  more 
complex  problem  and  one  solution  suggested 
by  the  data  for  tire  noise  is  a  reduction  In 
speed. 

I  realize  that  this  Is  a  great  overslmpUflca- 
tion  of  a  most  Involved  problem,  but  I  have 
felt  that  you  want  It  In  such  terms. 

If.  for  example,  enforcement  standards 
were  set  at  these  levels  (160  sones  or  87 
dba  then  there  should  be  some  adminis- 
trative tolerance  before  arrest,  which  might 
be  up  to  the  levels  of  176  sones  and  89  dba 
before  the  truck  received  a  ticket.  If  the 
standards  are  set  any  higher  than  this,  I 
feel  that  little  public  relations  value  will 
result,  and  the  "public"  is  then  apt  to  go 
out  on  its  own  to  set  its  standards. 

Adoption  of  these  standards  is  by  no  means 
a  "breeze"  for  carriers  with  noisy  tires  or  ex- 
haust systems,  but  I  see  no  way  to  have  any 
public  relations  good  come  of  truck  noise 
legislation  without  legislating  against  the 
worst  offenders  In  the  noise  spectrum. 

I  vrtll  not  presume  to  suggest  to  you  the 
choice  you  may  wish  to  make  between  legis- 
lation and  no  legislation,  as  this  is  strictly 
a  State  of  New  York  matter  entirely  In  your 
province.  I  would  caution  in  the  light  of  the 
data  in  the  report,  against  accepting  limits 
below  160  sones  and  87  dba. 

As  the  report  Itself  Is  entirely  a  technical 
one  with  no  legislative  recommendations  or 
commitments,  we  here  plan  to  release  it 
widely  to  any  who  have  an  Interest,  Includ- 
ing tbm  Tliruway  Nolae  Abatement  Commit- 


tee. Our  feeling  is  that  It  clearly  points  out 
that  the  truck  operator  does  not.  with  few 
exceptions,  wilfully  operate  noisy  trucks,  but 
rather  he  does  the  very  best  he  can  with  the 
equipment  available  to  him.  This  may  come 
as  a  new  thought  to  the  TNAC  group,  but 
certainly  not  to  Its  chairman.  Mrs,  Helwig. 

HIOHWAT    VEHICrrUAB    NOISE    ABATTMINT 

RECENT   DEVELOPUENTS 

(No-r*. — Paper  presented  to  the  Oregon  Sec- 
tion, Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  by 
Deem  O.  Thomas,  director  of  research  of  the 
Nelson  Muffler  Corp.  at  Portland  Oreg..  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1964.  Quoted  from  pages  21 
through  23.) 

I  could  not  close  without  summarizing 
what  I  feel  to  be  most  apropos  of  all  this 
mass  of  facts  and  scnnetlmes  seemingly  unre- 
lated data  with  the  hope  that  It  will  serve 
as  the  starting  point  for  further  effort  to- 
ward continued  Improvement. 

1.  With  our  present  knowledge  there  Is 
sufficient  technical  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer  to  enable  him  to  reduce  the 
noise  contribution  of  any  of  the  components 
of  his  vehicle  today. 

2.  Replacement  equipment  Is  available  for 
the  older  units  that  do  not  have  the  latest 
In  sound  reducing  devices  so  that  these  can 
be  attached  to  any  of  our  vehicles  on  the 
highway  today. 

3.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  supplier  of  both 
the  original  equipment  and  the  replacement 
equipment  to  encourage  its  use  and  make 
such  devices  available  at  as  reasonable  a  price 
as  possible.  Tills  may  very  well  sometimes 
Involve  the  use  of  higher  quality  and  more 
rugged  equipment  which  has  a  higher  orig- 
inal cost  but  has  sufficiently  Increased  life 
that  the  cost  per  mile  wUl  be  lower. 

4.  It  Is  the  duty  of  both  maintenance 
crews  and  drivers  to  see  that  the  vehicle  is 
operated  in  a  manner  not  to  generate  un- 
necessary noise. 

6.  The  comfort  and  health  of  the  general 
public  Is  at  stake  and  since  there  Is  a  de- 
mand for  uniform  compliance  with  quality 
standards  of  noise  control,  regulation  of  noise 
generated  by  vehicles  using  our  highways 
must  be  anticipated. 

6.  Until  the  development  of  new  Instru- 
ments. I  recommend  that  when  legislation  Is 
contemplated  measurements  be  taken  with 
a  sound-level  meter,  ASA  (American  Stand- 
ards Association)  S  1.4,  1961,  using  the  "A" 
scale.  An  examination  of  the  curves  shown 
on  the  graph  will  Illustrate  the  degree  of 
similarity  between  the  A  scale  and  the  40 
phon  equal-loudness  curves  representing  the 
human  ear  respwnse.  It  is  better  than  dbB 
and  dbC  and  is  surprisingly  parallel  to  the 
PNdb  curve.  The  matter  of  numerical  dif- 
ference Is  not  Important  for  such  applica- 
tion If  we  revise  our  limits  accordingly. 

7.  Since  Bolt,  Beranek,  and  Newman  have 
recommended  a  PNdb  reading  taken  at  50 
feet  and  this  Is  compatible  with  the  50-foot 
standard  of  the  SAE  (Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers)  sone  system,  I  reconunend  that 
this  50-foot  measurement  distance  be  main- 
tained. Measurements  will  also  have  to  be 
taken  In  areas  free  from  reflecting  surfaces 
as  defined  by  that  specification. 

8.  The  recommended  100  PNdb  limit  of 
B.B.  &  N.  for  heavy  trucks  can  be  approxi- 
mated by  adding  13  to  the  A  scale  reading. 
Therefore.  It  Is  reconamended  that  somewhere 
In  the  neighborhood  of  87  dbA;  I.e.,  declbeU 
on  the  A  scale  (100  minus  13)  should  be 
the  logical  point  for  heavy  Tehlcle  noise 
limitation. 

The  past  decade  has  seen  the  improvement 
of  heavyduty  vehicles  to  the  point  where 
many  of  them  fit  Kibbee's  description  as  "a 
truck  quiet  enough  that  the  man  on  the 
street  can  Ignore  it."  There  also  are  those 
that  remain  entirely  too  noisy.  Because  of  a 
cost  penalty  to  provide  quiet  vehicle*,  we 
cannot  expect  the  quiet  ones  to  long  remain 
that  way   if   the  noisy   ones  are   tolerated. 
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(Mr.  Thomas'  paper  refers  in  detail  to  the 
studies  made  by  the  acoustical  consultants. 
Bolt,  Beranek,  and  Newman,  for  the  Califor- 
nia State  Police  and  to  the  wc»-k  done  by 
United  Acoustic  Consultants  for  the  Thruway 
Noise  Abatement  Committee  and  American 
Trucking  Associations.) 

Thrttway  Noise  Abatxmemt 

committei, 
Mamaroneck,  N.Y. 

Noise  LiMrr  roR  Motor  Vehicles 

The  principle  that  every  motor  vehicle 
operated  on  the  public  highways  shall  be 
adequately  equipped  to  prevent  "excessive 
or  unusual"  noise  has  been  recognized  for 
some  time  under  article  9,  section  375  (31)  of 
the  vehicle  and  traffic  law  of  New  York  State. 
However,  in  the  absence  of  a  definition  of 
what  constitutes  "excessive  or  unusual" 
noise,  it  has  been  virtually  impossible  to  en- 
force the  present  law.  This  bill  would  set  a 
reasonable  and  measureable  standard  which 
could  be  enforced  equitably  throughout  the 
State. 

The  need  for  an  enforceable  noise  limit  Is 
particularly  acute  In  areas  of  the  State  where 
superhighways  or  Improved  State  highways 
have  brought  ever  increasing  heavy  truck 
traffic  through  residential  areas.  The  heavy 
Incidence  of  such  essential  truck  traffic  is  at 
night  and  therefore  any  unnecessary  or  ex- 
cessive noise  constitutes  a  real  menace  to  the 
public  peace  and  welfare. 

Since  1954  all  manufacturers  of  motor  ve- 
hicles have  accepted  In  theory  an  Indtistry- 
wlde  limit  on  exhaust  noise.  Tests  and 
studies  have  shown  that  the  great  majority 
of  truck  manufacturers  comply  with  the  Au- 
tomobile Manufacturers  Association's  self- 
imposed  standard  and  do,  In  fact,  manufac- 
ttu-e  many  vehicles  that  are  well  below  this 
loudness  limit.  It  seems  evident  that  all 
manufacturers  can  meet  the  industry  stand- 
ard with  reasonable  exhaust  systems,  and 
should  be  voluntarily  moved  to  do  so  In  the 
public  Interest. 

Recent  studies  have  shown  conclusively 
that  (a)  exhaust  noise  Is  the  dominant  noise 
In  a  majority  of  trucks  operating  on  the  pub- 
lic highways,  (b)  the  great  majority  of 
trucks,  operated  by  responsible  fleet  owners, 
are  properly  malntalnMi  and  do  not  exceed 
In  operation  the  proposed  limit,  (c)  a  small 
percentage  of  trucks  with  Improperly  de- 
signed or  pKXtrly  maintained  exhaust  systems 
produce  approximately  90  percent  of  the 
noise  that  would  be  "excessive  or  unusual" 
under  the  proposed  limit. 

The  propoeed  noise  limit  Is  not  a  stringent 
one  and  certainly  would  not  penalize  any 
properly  engineered  or  maintained  motor 
vehicle.  But  it  wotUd  enable  enforcement 
officers  to  control  those  vehicles  being  oper- 
ated In  flagrant  and  constant  disregard  of 
the  public  Interest. 

The  bill  as  proposed  provides  that  enforce- 
ment officers  would  use  recognized  measure- 
ment procedures  In  conformance  with  the 
accepted  standard  for  measurement  of  truck 
and  bus  noise.  It  also  provides  that  such 
measurements  be  made  at  speeds  under  36 
miles  per  hour  thus  assuring  that  exhaust 
noise  will  be  the  dominant  noise  produced 
by  the  vehicle  under  test.  The  bill  also 
specifies  the  Instrumentation  that  will  be 
used  for  enforcement  purposes  and  specific- 
ally describes  the  tolerance  to  be  allowed 
before  a  violation  Is  charged.  We  believe 
these  safeguards  will  Insure  equitable  but 
effective  enforcement  of  the  proposed  noise 
limit. 

This  proposal  for  legislation  is  based  on 
the  results  of  tests  sponsored  and  financed  by 
the  American  Trucking  Associationa,  Inc.. 
and  Empire  State  Highway  Transportation 
Associations,  Inc.,  the  New  York  affiliate  of 
ATA,  as  reported  in  September  1964  ("The 
Noise  Trucks  Make"  by  Lewis  C.  Klbbee,  di- 
rector, engineering  department  of  ATA). 


The  bill  has  been  developyed  in  close  col- 
laboration with  the  Empire  State  Highway 
Transportation  Association,  Inc.,  and  of  the 
New  York  State  Motor  Truck  Associations, 
Inc.,  and  represents  a  measurable  and  reason- 
able noise  limit  which  we  believe  will  be  sup- 
ported In  the  public  Interest  by  all  responsi- 
ble elements  of  the  trucking  and  automotive 
Industry  as  well  as  by  the  general  public. 

Town  or  Mamaronxck, 
Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  April  19, 1966. 

Hon.  THSODORE  R.  KtrPFERMAN, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washirigton.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Kxtpferman:  We  were 
tremendously  pleased  to  hear  of  your  In- 
terest In  Introducing  Federal  legislation  for 
noise  abatement.  Copies  of  various  reports 
of  our  acoustic  consultant  and  of  the  ccan- 
mlttee's  presentations  to  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  are  being  mailed  to  you  under 
separate  cover. 

There  are  several  sources  of  the  Informa- 
tion you  request  on  the  effects  of  noise  on 
people.  I  believe  the  most  useful  source  Is 
the  Subcommittee  on  Noise,  Committee  on 
Conservation  of  Hearing,  research  center  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and 
Otolaryngology,  327  South  Alvarado  Street, 
Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 

Some  valuable  references  on  the  noise 
problem  are  also  contained  In  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  National  Research 
Council  publication  No.  363,  "Abatement  of 
Highway  Noise  and  Pumes,"  1955,  and  In 
"The  Handbook  of  Noise  Measurement,"  ob- 
tainable from  the  General  Radio  Co.,  West 
Concord,  Mass.,  1963,  at  a  cost  of  $1. 

I  also  suggest  that  you  ask  Mr.  Lewis  O. 
Klbbee.  director  of  the  engineering  depart- 
ment of  American  Trucking  Associations, 
1616  P  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  for  a  copy 
of  his  study  "The  Noise  Trucks  Make,"  a  re- 
port on  the  truck  noise  tests  conducted  at 
Saugertles,  N.Y.,  In  1964  and  1965.  This  re- 
fKsrt  Is  the  one  on  which  the  present  noise 
law  In  New  York  State  was  based.  Mr.  Klb- 
bee was  tremendously  helpful  to  our  com- 
mittee and  I  am  sure  you  would  find  It  valu- 
able to  have  his  cooperation  and  advice  In 
your  effort  to  obtain  nationwide  legislation. 

I  urge  that  any  national  legislation  pro- 
pyosed  Incorporate  an  87-dba  limit,  with  2- 
dba  margin  for  accuracy,  rather  than  the  88- 
dba  limit  which  we  accepted  here.  I  would 
think  that  by  now  the  87-dba  limit  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  Automobile  Manufac- 
turers Association — as.  In  fact.  It  would  have 
been  to  the  American  Trucking  Associations 
In  1966. 

Our  committee  has  been  pressing  for  ade- 
quate noise  limits  to  be  Incorporated  In  any 
Federal  legislation  for  air  pollution  devices — 
and  also  to  be  made  part  of  any  national 
standards  written  for  tires.  As  you  realize, 
the  Industry  knows  exactly  how  to  reduce 
muffler  noise  and  has  only  to  be  required  to 
apply  these  techniques  In  the  public  Interest. 
Tire  noise,  however,  seems  to  be  less  control- 
lable— thoxigh  there  have  been  some  recent 
public  releases  from  Goodyear  about  quieter 
tires  for  trucks.  Our  legislation  sought  to 
bypass  the  problem  of  tire  noise  by  measur- 
ing under  the  35  mile  per  hour  limit  since 
tire  noise  Is  not  a  significant  factor  at  lower 
speeds. 

Mr.  Klbbee's  tests  indicated  that  speed  is 
an  Imptortant  factor  In  the  very  objectionable 
tire  noises  which  carry  such  great  distances 
from  hlgh-sp>eed  highways. 

If  the  technology  of  the  Industry  offers  no 
hope  of  controlUng  this  source  of  noise.  I 
believe  that  a  limit  on  allowable  truck  speeds 
may  be  the  answer  particularly  limits  of  60 
miles  per  hour  or  less  at  night,  when  tire 
noise  Is  especially  disturbing. 

We  look  forward  eagerly  to  hearing  what 
you  are  proposing:  we  wish  you  the  best  of 
luck  In   your  efforts  which   will  benefit  us 


all;  and  we  stand  ready  to  assist  in  any  way 
we  can. 

Sincerely, 

Christhtx  K.  Helwig, 
Chairman,  Thruway  Noise  Abatement 

Committee. 


BRITISH    BOYCOTT   OP   RHODESIA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  pertinent 
material.         

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  a  little  clique,  both  in  and  out 
of  Congress,  has  been  trying  to  justify 
the  action  of  President  Johnson  in 
arrogantly  violating  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  by  participating  in  the 
British  boycott  of  Rhodesia. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  Con- 
gress, not  the  President,  shall  have  the 
power  to  regulate  foreign  commerce.  As 
usual,  Lyndon  Johnson  and  his  mouth- 
pieces in  the  State  Department  have  not 
sought  congressional  approval  for  this 
action. 

Moreover,  they  have,  with  the  same 
arrogance,  violated  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress as  set  forth  in  the  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949  which  was  amended  only  last 
summer  to  provide  that  American  ex- 
porters should  not  join  in  a  boycott  in- 
itiated by  a  foreign  goverrmient  the 
object  of  which  was  a  foreign  country 
friendly  to  the  United  States. 

Rhodesia  is  friendly  to  the  United 
States.    It  is  strongly  anti-Communist. 

Compare  this  with  the  treacherous 
record  of  Britain.  Through  the  yetu-s 
and  down  to  the  present,  the  British  car- 
ried on  unlimited  trade  with  Communist 
Chirm,  Communist  North  Vietnam,  and 
Communist  Cuba.  Whenever  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  a  fast  dollar  there  the 
unscrupulous  British  are  to  be  found  and 
it  seems  to  make  no  difference  whether 
the  source  of  profit  is  friend  or  foe. 

The  little  clique  of  pro-British,  anti- 
Rhodesia  propagandists  display  little 
or  no  concern  for  the  double  and  triple 
standards  of  morality  implicit  in  Lyndon 
Johnson's  action  and  their  endorsement 
of  it. 

The  little  clique  dwells  long  and  loudly 
on  the  pretense  that  the  United  States 
stands  for  self-determination.  If  that  is 
true,  what  about  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination of  the  people  of  Cuba;  The 
British,  instead  of  helping  break  the  back 
of  Dictator  Castro  contribute  through 
their  trade  to  keeping  him  in  power. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  persons 
throughout  the  so-called  free  world  are 
living  under  military  dictatorships — de- 
nied the  right  of  self-determination — 
and  yet  they  are  not  being  boycotted  by 
the  United  States  nor  is  such  action  even 
suggested  by  the  infamous  United  Na- 
tions. Where  is  the  principle  and 
morality  the  little  clique  so  glibly  talks 
about? 
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Interesting,  too,  is  the  fact  that  the 
little  clique  of  anti-Rhodeslans  wants 
more  drastic  action  taken  by  Britain  and 
tile  United  States  to  topple  the  present 
Rh.xlesian  Government.  The  present  at- 
tempt at  economic  strangulation  Is  but 
one  step  short  of  armed  conflict.  It 
might  well  be  more  appropriate  to  de- 
scribe this  little  clique  of  self-annointed 
reformers  as  warmongers  rather  than 
anti-Rhodesian  propagandists. 

Much  ha.s  been  said  about  the  security 
measure.s  taken  by  the  Rhodeslans  for 
the  protection  of  the  Government.  The 
measures  taken  are  none  of  our  business 
and  thoy  certainly  do  not  constitute 
Justification  for  the  unconstitutional  ac- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Government  in  engaging 
in  a  hostile  action  against  Rhodesia. 

It  is  suKpested  that  the  racial  peace  of 
Rhodesia  Is  the  racial  peace  of  Missls- 
slpp:  and  South  Africa:  of  .silent  coerced 
black.>  and  white  supremacists.  I  am  not 
sure  vvhat  this  phrase  is  meant  to  imply 
in  regard  to  our  own  .American  situation 
but  It  would  seem  to  offer  justification 
for  the  application  of  international  sanc- 
tions against  the  United  States  by  coun- 
tries which  disapprove  of  some  aspects  of 
our  own  domestic  situation.  I  suggest 
that  this  Is  another  illustration  of  the 
double  standards  that  our  Government 
is  applying  in  the  Rhodesian  situation. 

E^-en  If  the  criticisms  of  Rhodesia's 
handling  of  her  domestic  affairs  were 
valid  reasons  for  our  interference — and  I 
submit  that  they  are  not — Rhodesia's 
shortcomings  are  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  the  totalitarian  methods 
practiced  in  countless  countries  across 
the  world  that  are  currently  enjoying 
hupe  hPndouts  from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
I  note  that  a  columnist  writing  in  the 
London  Daily  Sketch  asks  people  to  rea- 
son why  the  Rhodesian  population  of  4 
million  blacks  has  increased  to  that  fig- 
ure from  300,000  75  years  ago.  People 
do  not  flock  into  a  slave  or  police  state. 

Rhodesia's  critics  would  do  well  to 
compare  that  countrj'*s  record  with  the 
indiscriminate  and  barbarous  liquidation 
of  political  rivals  that  has  taken  place 
in  other  countries  on  the  continent  of 
Africa  in  the  past  few  months  before 
setting  themselves  up  in  moral  judgment 
and  advocating  that  the  United  States 
back  that  moral  Judgment  with  punitive 
action.  They  would  do  better  to  examine 
some  of  the  reasons  why  the  Rhodesian 
Government  has  been  forced  to  resort  to 
some  of  the  security  measures  that  they 
complain  about. 

How  many  Members  of  the  House  are 
aware  that  the  Government  of  Zambia, 
which  is  in  receipt  of  substantial  sub- 
sidies from  this  Government,  is  dally 
spewing  from  it,^  radio  transmitters  the 
most  revolting  incitements  to  black 
Rhodeslans  to  miirde-  whites,  pillsige 
property,  bum  build. nz.s.  destroy  crops 
and  maim  cattle''  How  many  Members 
are  aware  that  the  Zambia  Broadcasting 
Asenry,  responsible  for  inciting  these 
atrocities.  Is  in  relationship  with  the 
Bri;ish  Broadca,stln2  Corp.,  which  is  It- 
.self  a  creature  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment whase  !>ollcies  we  are  endorsing 
and  supporting" 

I.'-  thLs  the  kind  of  international  moral- 
I'.y  tliat  we  are  pledging  ourselves  to  up- 
nold?    How  soon  are  we  going  to  come  to 


our  senses  and  recognize  that  we  are 
serving  nobody's  Interests  but  the  Com- 
munists' In  trying  to  destroy  Rhodesia 
and  the  prosperity  and  stability  that  it 
represent^  in  southern  Africa? 

Rhodesia  is  now  In  Its  fifth  month  of 
Independence,  during  which  time  the 
British  Goverrunent.  with  the  backing  of 
the  U.S.  Goverrunent.  and  the  more  or 
less  willing  assistance  of  other  govern- 
ments, has  been  endeavoring  to  bring  the 
country  to  its  knees.  Alternatively,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  It  has  been 
endeavoring  to  contrive  a  situation  In 
which  law  and  order  breaks  down  to  the 
extent  that  the  British  would  have  jus- 
tification for  putting  troops  into  the 
country.  These  actions  have  been  a  con- 
spicuous failure,  a  remarkable  tribute  to 
the  determination,  strength,  and  resili- 
ence both  of  the  Rhodesian  economy  and 
the  Rhodesian  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  excellent  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  a  nimiber  of 
statements  with  respect  to  Rhodesia  smd 
its  Government: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  14,  1966] 
Rhodesia  Notes  a  Ptw  American  Lunactbs 

Rhodesia,  which  proclaimed  Its  Independ- 
ence of  Britain,  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  censorious  comment  by  American 
"liberals"  and  Is  the  target  of  a  boycott  in 
which  the  Johnson  administration  has  Joined 
the  socialist  English  Government.  As  Na- 
tional Review  Bulletin  puts  it,  our  policy 
could  be  stated  this  way:  The  VB.  State  De- 
partment will  never  rest  so  long  as  1  square 
foot  of  African  soil  remains  under  orderly 
government. 

While  official  American  abuse  might  invite 
a  sharp  retort,  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith  has 
endeavored  to  speak  to  the  United  States 
In  a  voice  of  reason.  A  month  ago  a  mes- 
sage was  read  for  him  before  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Washington  must 
have  smarted  at  Mr.  Smith's  remarks,  for  its 
response  was  to  put  Rhodesia's  Information 
office  in  the  capital  out  of  business. 

For  the  central  qnestlon  the  Prime  Min- 
ister posed  was  this:  Who  Is  the  enemy?  Is 
it  Rhodesia,  or  Is  It  communism?  If  It  Is 
communism,  can  the  free  world  Indulge  In 
the  luxury  of  fighting  one  of  Its  constituent 
parts — namely,  Rhodesia? 

Mr.  Smith  said  he  found  It  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  the  forces  opposed  to  com- 
munism are  at  variance  on  fundamental  Is- 
sues. "That  the  Red  Chinese  differ  In  their 
approach  from  the  Russian  Reds  is  academic 
to  us  of  the  West  and  perhaps  of  little  con- 
sequence except  In  the  final  analysis,  which 
is  their  utter  destruction,"  he  remarked. 
"But  for  us  who  cherish  the  same  concepts 
of  democracy  It  Is  to  court  disaster  to  tear 
t^^e  fiesh  from  each  other's  bones  over  Issues 
which  are  of  a  domestic  nature  and  there- 
fore matters  of  our  own  concern." 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  although 
Rhodesia  continues  to  enjoy  calm  and  tran- 
quility, she  is  treated  as  a  pariah,  an  outcast 
among  the  very  countries  whose  cause  she 
espouses.  She  fought  with  Britain  In  two 
world  wars.  In  the  last  war  Rhodeslans 
fought  under  American  commanders.  More 
recently  Rhodesia  stood  with  Britain  when 
Indonesia  threatened  aggression  against 
Malaysia,  another  member  of  the  common- 
wealth, sending  a  contingent  of  troops  to 
stand  gruard.  Even  now.  Mr.  Smith  said, 
Rhodesia  would  be  prepared  to  offer  the 
United  States  tangible  help  In  Its  struggle  In 
Vietnam. 

But  cooperation  Is  spurned,  because.  In  Mr. 
Smith's  analysis,  the  philosophy  of  the  West 
holds:  "If  violence  and  mayhem  are  visited 
on  black  Africans  by  black  Africans,  that  Is 


as  It  should  be.  But  If  a  white  African  pre- 
stunes  to  protect  his  heritage  against  the 
black  lnst.rument8  of  communism,  then  noth- 
ing suffices  but  his  complete  extinction." 

Prime  Minister  Smith  recounted  the  drift 
Into  military  dictatorship  of  half  a  dozen 
new  African  countries.  "The  dictum,  'One 
man,  one  vote,"  "  he  said,  "Is  permitted  once, 
and  once  only,  before  the  new  African  coun- 
tries are  submerged  and  converted  Into 
despotic  dictatorships."  He  stated  that  Com- 
munist rule  was  emerging  in  the  guise  of 
such  dictatorships. 

Nigeria,  the  showpiece  of  democracy  in 
emergent  Africa  and  the  British  socialists' 
pride  and  Joy,  succumbed  only  a  week  after 
Its  prime  minister  Issued  a  call  for  a  con- 
ference to  "solve  the  Rhodesian  problem." 
the  Prime  Minister  was  assassinated.  What, 
asked  Mr.  Smith,  would  be  world  reaction  If 
Rhodesia  called  a  conference  to  solve  the 
awful  situation  In  Nigeria? 

The  follies  and  Inconsistencies  of  American 
policy  could  not  have  been  more  clearly  put. 
The  enunciation  of  them  will  not  make  Mr. 
Smith  any  more  popular  In  Washington, 
which  holds  him  most  wrong  when  he  Is  most 
right. 

Extract  From  Pbess  Statement  Isstno)  bt 
THi  Government  or  Rhodesia  in  London 
ON  October  12,  1965 

The  five  principles  upon  which  the  British 
Government  would  need  to  be  satisfied  before 
they  would  contemplate  granting  Independ- 
ence prior  to  majority  rule  were  as  follows — 

1.  The  principle  and  Intention  of  unim- 
peded progress  to  majority  rule,  already 
enshrined  in  the  1961  constitution,  would 
have  to  be  maintained  and  guaranteed. 

2.  There  would  also  have  to  be  guarantees 
against  retrogressive  amendment  of  the 
constitution. 

3.  There  would  have  to  be  Immediate  Im- 
provement In  the  p>oIltlcal  status  of  the 
African  population, 

4.  There  would  have  to  be  progress  toward 
ending  racial  discrimination. 

5.  The  British  Government  would  need  to 
be  satisfied  that  any  basis  proposed  for  In- 
dependence was  acceptable  to  the  people  of 
Rhodesia  as  a  whole. . 

The  first  principle  was  acceptable  to  the 
Rhodesian  Government  who  agreed  to  up- 
hold the  1961  constitution,  as  they  h£id 
always  done. 

The  second  principle  was  also  acceptable 
to  the  Rhodesian  Government.  We  had  al- 
ready offered  to  give  a  blocking  quarter  In 
our  Parliament  as  presently  composed,  but 
the  British  Government  Insisted  upon  a 
blocking  third,  I.e.,  Increasing  the  present 
number  of  B  roll  seats  from  15  to  22.  This 
artificial  Injection  on  a  purely  racial  basis  of 
more  Africans  Into  Parliament  was  not  ac- 
ceptable to  us.  We  accordingly  suggested 
that  a  blocking  third  should  be  created  by 
having  a  Senate  composed  of  six  Africans, 
one  Asian,  one  colored,  and  four  representa- 
tives of  commerce.  Industry,  and  the  pro- 
fessions. TTiese  12  Senators  would  vote  with 
the  lower  Chamber  on  the  third  readings  of 
all  bills  to  amend  the  constitution.  The  six 
Africans  would  be  Chiefs  nominated  by  the 
Chiefs'  council. 

As  our  proposal  was  unacceptable  to  the 
British  Government,  we  offered,  as  a  further 
concession,  a  Senate  composed  entirely  of 
Chiefs.  This  was  still  unacceptable  to  the 
British  Government  who  Insisted  upon  a 
Senate  containing  a  majority  of  elected 
African  members. 

At  this  stage  it  became  clear  for  the  first 
time  as  far  as  the  Rhodesian  Government 
were  concerned,  that  the  British  Government 
were  insisting  on  an  elected  African  senate  in 
addition  to  an  African  blocking  third  In  the 
Lower  House.  In  effect,  therefore,  the  Rho- 
desian Government  were  being  asked  to  ac- 
cept conditions  far  more  stringent  than  those 
In  the  existing  constitution. 
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We  agreed  to  meet  the  third  principle  by 
granting  virtually  adult  suffrage  on  the  B 
roll.  This,  we  suggested,  taken  In  conjunc- 
tion with  an  all  African  Senate  should  satis- 
fy the  requirement  that  there  must  be  an 
Immediate  Improvement  in  the  political 
status  of  the  African  population.  The  Brit- 
ish Government  did  not  agree  that  this  went 
far  enough  and  continued  to  insist  upon 
at  least  one  third  of  the  seats  In  the  Lower 
House  being  guaranteed  to  Africans  on  a 
basis  of  race  rather  than  qualification. 

We  agreed.  In  relating  to  the  fo\u:th  prin- 
ciple, that  progress  would  continue  to  be 
made  toward  ending  racial  discrimina- 
tion. We  pointed  to  the  many  modifications 
that  have  been  made  and  are  continuing  to 
be  made  in  the  provisions  of,  for  example,  the 
Land  Apportionment  Act.  We  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  we  were  already  considering 
setting  aside  nonraclal  areas  for  both  busi- 
ness and  residential  purposes  In  town  and 
country  and  that  5  million  acres  had  al- 
ready been  thrown  open  to  Africans  out- 
side the  tribal  trust  land.  But  the  British 
Government  continued  to  press  for  some- 
thing dramatic.  Unfortunately,  drama  Is 
not  an  Ingredient  conducive  to  the  main- 
tenance of  good  race  relations  or  stable 
government. 

The  fifth  principle  Is  Incompatible  with 
the  other  four.  If  the  two  governments  had 
found  It  possible  to  agree  on  the  first  four 
principles,  there  would  have  been  little  point 
in  their  seeking  the  views  of  people,  the 
great  majority  of  whom,  would  be  quite 
unable  to  appreciate  the  Issues  at  stake. 
In  the  Rhodesian  Government's  view  this 
requirement  Is  either  meaningless  or.  If  It 
Is  insisted  upon.  Incapable  of  being  met. 
The  views  of  the  majority  of  Africans  who 
live  a  communal  life  in  the  riu-al  areas  have 
already  been  expressed  In  the  usual  fash- 
Ion  through  their  traditional  leaders.  The 
Rhodesian  Government  know  of  no  other 
way  of  sounding  tribal  African  opinion  ex- 
cept through  the  Chiefs  and  Headmen.  To 
Insist  upon  a  plebiscite  or  a  referendum 
Ignores  the  realities  of  the  situation  In 
Rhodesia.  

Extract  P^om  Fact  Paper  No.  11,  Entitled 
"Independence:     Historical     and     Legal 
Factors,"  Published  by  the  Ministry  of 
Information,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia 
the   1961   constitution:    basis  for 
independence 
The  constitution  of  1961  was  designed  to 
eliminate  the  British  Government's  control 
over  Rhodesian  affairs  except  for  certain  mat- 
ters relating  to  international  financial  com- 
mitments and  treaty  obligations.    The  white 
paper  on  the  Southern  Rhodesia  Constitu- 
tion, part  I,  Issued  by  Her  Majesty's  Station- 
ery Office,  London,  states  explicitly  on  page 
3  that  the  1961  constitution  "will  eliminate 
all  the  reserved  powers  at  present  vested  In 
the   Government   of    the   United   Kingdom, 
save  for  certain  matters  set  out  In  paragraph 
50."     This  paragraph  50  In  the  white  paper 
became  section  32  of  the  Southern  Rhodesia 
(Constitution)  Order  In  Council,  1961,  which 
covers  only  the  following  restrictive  powers, 
"(a)  To  alter  to  the  injury  of  stockholders 
any  of  the  undertakings  given  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Southern  Rhodesia  at  the  time 
of  Issue  of  any  Southern  Rhodesia  Govern- 
ment  stock   registered    under   the   Colonial 
Stock  Act,  1877  or  any  act  amending  or  re- 
placing the  same;  or 

"(b)  To  involve  a  departure  from  any  obli- 
gation Imposed  on  Her  Majesty  in  relation  to 
Southern  Rhodesia  by  any  treaty,  convention, 
agreement  or  arrangement  relating  to  any 
country  or  International  or  similar  organiza- 
tion." 

It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  by  virtue  of  the 
1961  constitution,  Rhodesia  was  independ- 
ent, save  only  in  regard  to  matters  concern- 
ing the  Colonial  Stock  Act  and  International 
treaty  obligations. 


Section  20 — (2)  conferred  on  the  Rhode- 
sian legislature  power  to  make  "laws  having 
extraterritorial  operation."  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  federation.  This  surely  fore- 
sliadowed  Rhodesia's  moral  right  to  Inde- 
pendence, and  incidentally  to  appoint  her 
own  diplotqatic  representatives. 

The  legislature  of  Rhodesia,  In  terms  of 
section  6,  was  to  "consist  of  Her  Majesty 
and  a  legislative  assembly."  The  British 
Government  ceased  to  figure  in  the  1961  con- 
stitution after  the  granting  thereof. 

vital  clauses 

One  further  vital  power  was  embodied  In 
section  42,  which  gave  Rhodesia  complete 
executive  powers  over  all  her  affairs  except 
over  matters  dealt  with  In  section  32  (above) . 
Section  42  reads : 

"The  executive  authority  of  Southern 
Rhodesia  Is  vested  In  Her  Majesty  and  may 
be  exercised  on  Her  Majesty's  behalf  by  the 
Governor  or  such  persons  as  may  be  au- 
thorized In  that  behalf  by  the  Governor,  or 
by  any  law  of  the  legislature." 

The  last  phrase  Is  the  key  to  Rhodesia's 
Independence,  which,  under  the  1961  consti- 
tution, was  within  the  competence  and  pow- 
ers of  Her  Majesty  and  without  the  British 
Government  entering  the  picture. 

It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  contention 
of  Illegality  In  regard  to  Rhodesia's  action  Is 
technical  rather  than  substantive.  Rhodesia 
assumed  her  Independence  because  this  was 
her  sovereign  right,  built  upon  her  unexcelled 
record  of  self-government.  Rhodesia  is  a 
mature  country  with  a  long  history  of  free- 
dom. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  section  26(2)  of  the 
1923  constitution  of  Rhodesia  gave  her  the 
power  to  repeal  certain  Orders  in  Council  of 
the  British  Government  having  effect  over 
Rhodesia  except  for  certain  specified  matters. 

This  section  26(2)  reads  as  follows:  "A  law 
passed  by  the  legislature  may  rei)€al  or  alter 
any  of  the  provisions  of  these  our  letters 
patent,  save  those  contained  In  this  section, 
and  those  contained  In  section  28  (relating 
to  the  reservation  of  bills),  sections  39-47 
(relating  to  native  administration),  and  sec- 
tion 55  (relating  to  the  salary  of  the  Gov- 
ernor) ,  and  may  likewise  repeal  or  alter  any 
of  the  provisions  of  any  order  In  Our  Privy 
Council  extending  to  Southern  Rhodesia 
other  than  provisions  affecting  any  matter 
mentioned  In  this  subsection : 

"Provided,  however.  That  no  proposed  law 
for  the  constitution  of  a  Legislative  Council 
in  pursuance  of  section  2  of  these  our  letters 
patent  shall  repeal  or  alter  any  of  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  Legislative  Council 
contained  In  these  our  letters  patent,  and 
such  provisions  shall  not  be  repealed  or 
altered  save  by  a  law  passed  by  both  Houses 
of  the  Legislature,  after  the  constitution  of 
a  Legislative  Council  as  aforesaid; 

"Provided,  further.  That  no  proposed  law 
for  the  repeal  or  alteration  of  any  such  pro- 
visions of  these  our  letters  patent  as  may 
be  repealed  or  altered  by  the  Legislature  as 
aforesaid  shall  be  valid  unless  It  shall  be 
affirmed  by  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
total  number  of  members  of  each  House  of 
the  Legislature,  or,  pending  the  constitution 
of  a  Legislative  Council,  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly," 

NO   ALTERNATIVE    LETT 

The  assurances  given  at  the  time  of  the 
1961  constitutional  negotiations  that  Rho- 
desia would  have  her  independence  on  the 
basis  of  this  constitution  are  confirmed  in 
the  quotation  from  the  white  paper,  given 
previously,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  designed 
to  eliminate  all  the  reserved  powers  save  only 
for  those  relating  to  the  Colonial  Stock  Act. 
The  British  Government  repudiated  its 
promise  and  demanded  concessions  which 
woiUd  have  the  result  of  destroying  Rhodesia 
as  we  know  It.  Rhodesia  was,  therefore,  left 
with  no  option  but  to  cut  the  tie  unilaterally. 

This  event,  on  November  11,  1966.  marked 
the  turning  point  In  the  brush  fires  of  un- 


restrained nationalism  that  is  sweeping  dovm 
Africa  with  Its  engulfing  tragedy  d  Commu- 
nist subversion.  Rhodesia  has  turned  the 
fiamee  back — and  Incurred  the  wrath  of  the 
Afro-Asians  and  those  who  dance  to  their 
tune — but  the  world  will  some  day  realize 
that  the  lower  does  not  govern  the  higher; 
Incompetence  should  not  subordinate  com- 
petence; license  ought  not  to  supplant 
realistic  freedom;  poverty,  and  sloth  should 
not  dictate  to  capital  and  enterprise;  nor 
Ignorance  to  skill  and  experience. 

There  are  few  countries  in  Africa  today 
that  can  claim  to  equal  Rhodesia's  record 
of  democracy  and  racial  harmony.  There 
are  even  fewer  who  would  attempt  to  sub- 
stantiate a  claim  to  match  Rhodesia's  his- 
tory of  tranquillity  and  steady  economic 
progrees  since  self-government  was  granted 
in  1923.  In  the  space  of  only  42  years 
Rhodesia's  economic  {»<ogre88,  political  ad- 
vancement and  judicial  integrity  can  be 
measured  by  a  yardstick  which  not  only 
surpasses  every  country  In  Africa  north  of 
the  Zambezi  but  that  of  many  countries  else- 
where in  the  world. 

MYTH  or  rLLEOALITY 

The  so-called  lUegallty  which  other 
countries  would  hold  against  Rhodesia  Is 
shown  to  be  a  myth.  The  assumption  of 
Independence  merely  confirmed  the  factual 
position. 

According  to  a  South  African  Q.C..  Mr.  D. 
Molteno.  "any  constitution  rested  essentially 
on  general  acquiescence.  A  constitution  was 
not  law  because  somebody  had  made  It.  but 
because  it  had  been  accepted."  There  Is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  Rhodesian  populace 
as  a  whole  has  accepted  the  1965  constitu- 
tion. Peace  and  good  order  have  continued 
to  reign  throughout — an  example  unexcelled 
In  Africa.  Both  International  law  and  the 
United  Nations  Charter  provide  for  the 
recognition  of  a  de  facto  government  once  It 
has  t>een  accepted  by  the  people.  By  virtue 
of  the  peace  and  calm  that  has  prevailed  In 
the  country  it  is  Rhodesia's  demonstrated 
and  undoubted  right  to  be  recognized  forth- 
with. 

The  historian,  Lord  Acton,  commenting 
on  the  American  Declaration  of  Indep>end- 
ence.  wrote:  "It  was  from  America  that  the 
plain  ideas  that  men  ought  to  mind  their 
own  business,  and  that  the  nation  is  respon- 
sible to  Heaven  for  the  act  of  the  state  •  •  • 
burst  forth  like  a  conqueror  upon  the  world 
they  were  destined  to  transform,  under  the 
title  of  the  'Rights  of  Man"  •  •  •  and  the 
principle  gained  g^und,  that  a  nation  can 
never  abandon  Its  fate  to  an  authority  It 
cannot  control." 

And  It  was  Thomas  Jefferson  himself  who 
said:  "A  strict  observance  of  the  written 
law  Is  doubtless  one  of  the  high  duties  of 
a  good  citizen  but  not  the  highest.  The  laws 
of  necessity,  of  self-preservation,  of  saving 
our  country  when  In  danger  are  of  high 
obligation.  To  lose  our  country  by  a  scru- 
pulous adherence  to  written  law,  woxild  be  to 
lose  law  Itself,  with  life,  liberty,  property,  and 
all  those  who  are  enjoying  them  with  us; 
thus  absurdly  sacrificing  the  end  to  the 
means." 

Rhodesia  has  no  Intention  of  abandoning 
Its  fate,  nor  of  sacrificing  the  end  to  the 
means;  and,  In  time,  the  world  will  appreciate 
the  principles  for  which  she  stands. 

Extract  From  Information  Paper  No.  1. 
Entitled  "Land  Apportionment  in  Rho- 
desia," Published  by  the  Rhodesian  In- 
formation   Service,    Salisbury,    Rhodesia 

AFRICAN    population 

In  1962  the  African  population  had  risen 
to  3,600,000  and  was  distributed  as  follows: 

African  rural  areas 3,127,000 

European    areas    (rural    and    tur- 
ban)  1,4B0,000 
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(The  latter  Is  41  percent  of  the  Alricnn 

population  t 

The  tremendous  Increase  In  the  Mrlcan 
population  could  not  have  been  foreseen 
during  the  early  history  of  the  land  ques- 
tion. Today's  figure  is  S.gTO.OOO;  and  at  the 
present  rate  It  will  double  In  20  years  The 
Idea  that  every  African  has  an  absolute 
right  to  free  land  is  quite  untenable. 

There  are  nearly  eight  times  aa  many  Afri- 
cans as  they  were  at  the  turn  of  the  century; 
and  their  eattle  holdings  have  Increased  from 
a  mere  55,000,  to  well  over  3  million— a  36- 
fold  Increase 

The  contention  that  every  African  Is  en- 
titled to  land  and  stock  rights  is  manifestly 
Indefensible,  E\'en  if  every  European  were 
to  leave  the  country,  the  1.500.000  Africans 
living  !n  the  existing  European  areas  would 
be  no  less  constricted  than  the  remainder 
are  in  the  tribal  trust  lands  at  present. 

In  20  years'  time  -■  assuming  the  present 
Increases  m  population  continued),  the  po- 
sition would  be  completely  chaotic,  with  mll- 
llons  of  people  on  a  desperately  low  subsist- 
ence level  and  the  probability  of  anarchy  due 
to  collapse  of  the  economy  for  which  the 
Europeans  are  responsible  The  pattern  In 
parts  of  Africa  today  is  clear  enough. 

COMPARATIVE    QUALrTY    OF    LAND 

Many  Africans  continue  to  complain  that 
their  areas  m  Rhodesia  comprise  the  poorest, 
most  arid,  remote  and  dissecr«d  or  broken 
regions.  It  should,  however,  be  understood 
that  the  apparent  poverty  and  desolation  of 
the  tribal  trust  lands  compared  with  the 
European  areas,  Is  due  to  the  way  the  land 
has  been  used  It  cannot  be  seriously  con- 
tended that  the  boundary  fences  showing 
startling  contrasts  between  waving  savannah 
and  stark  desolation  really  mark  different 
qualities  of  land. 

One  well-known  illtiatratlon  may  be  seen 
at  Domboflhawa  School  bounded  on  one  side 
by  Chlnamora  tribal  trust  land.  The  site 
was  chosen  for  the  school  in  a  corner  of 
Chlnamora  Reserve  40  years  ago  because  it 
had  been  worked  out  and  virtually  aban- 
doned bv  the  inhabitants.  TodciV  the  con- 
ditions on  each  side  of  the  boundary  fence 
(where  there  are  no  differences  in  the  basic 
quality  of  land)  show  startling  contrasts. 
In  addition,  yields  of  up  to  38  bags  of  maize 
per  acre  have  been  consistently  won  from 
the  supposedly  worthless  sandveld  on  the 
echool,  whilst  adjoining  areas  present  scenes 
of  poverty  and  desolation. 

There  Is  no  truth  whatsoever  In  the  alle- 
gation that  Black  areas  comprise  the  worst 
soils.  I  .Appearances  are  often  deceptive 
when   applied  to  speciflc  cases.) 

NO    DIITBRENCK    IN    SOItiS 

According  to  figures  supplied  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture,  soils  in  African  areas  are 
as  good  as  those  In  European  areas.  For 
simplification,  land  categories  are  reduced  to 
three,  in  the  following  table: 

'I-i  ptT ■_■«': it] 


(I)  Medium  to  heary  lei  tured 
soUsolUgh  Usherer.t  fer- 
tility  -- 

ra)  Light  to  medium  taztored 
soils  of  moderate  inher- 
ent tartUlty 

(3)  Mainly  sandy  soU*  of  low 
Inherent  tartUlty 


Total- 


Proportion   Proportion 
in  la 

Aft-loan       European 
areas 


8.5 

10.4 
S4.8 


" 


S8.7 


8.3 

fi.8 
312 


46.3 


These  Hgtires  aj^  based  on  the  1958  Land 
Apportionment  Map  The  so-c&Ued  red 
(clay^  soil  areas  of  Rhodeala  comprise  only 
about  4  percent  of  the  country  s  area.  3<u-uiy 
soils  are  easier  to  work,  respond  quicker  to 
Improved  farming  techniquea,  have  better 
water-holding   capacity,    and   comprise  two- 


thirds  of  the  country's  entire  area,  Africans 
traditionally  tended  to  avoid  the  heavier  soUs, 
because  they  were  difficult  to  work. 

As  for  the  complaint  that  African  areas 
comprise  the  drier  regions,  this  is  likewise 
false.  Thirty-seven  percent  of  Rhodesia  has 
a  rainfall  above  28  inchee,  and  half  the 
African  areas  fall  within  this  aone. 
Extract  Pkom  Pact  Papss  No.  10,  ENnriJaj 
•Rhodesia:  Progress  in  Atrican  Edttca- 
tion,"  pttblished  bt  tkk  mintstrt  of  in- 
rORMATlON,  Sausbtjrt,  Rhoorsia 
Whilst  authoritative  figures  are  not  always 
available  from  other  countries,  the  following 
inf ormaUon  provided  by  UNESCO  Is  reveaUng. 
Nearly  45  percent  of  the  world's  population 
U  completely  Illiterate.  In  67  percent  of  the 
countries  less  than  half  the  school-age  popu- 
lation Is  In  school.  Uteracy  In  North  and 
Western  Europe  Is  the  highest — over  98  per- 
cent. Africa  and  India  have  between  10  per- 
cent and  16  percent;  in  Rhodesia  the  literacy 
rate  for  Africans  is  approximately  30  p>ercent. 
In  regaird  to  the  proportion  of  pupils  In 
school,  accurate  figures  are  difficult  to  obtain 
for  other  coimtrles  In  Africa,  but  Indications 
are  that  Rhodesia  has  the  highest  proportion 
In  school.  Some  of  our  severest  critics 
amongst  African  countries  have  the  lowest 
proportion.  Rhodesia's  achievements  In 
African  education  have  been  virtually  with- 
out assistance  from  external  sources.  Fi- 
nance and  staff  are  the  two  main  barriers 
to  more  rapid  educational  expansion  In 
Rhodesia. 

Of  the  4.080.000  Rhodealan  Africans  today, 
half  are  under  the  age  of  17.  This  means 
that  there  Is  one  adult  per  child — In  England 
there  are  three,  and  they  are  more  productive 
than  the  average  worker  here. 

Critics  sometimes  point  out  that  about  10 
times  as  much  Is  spent  for  each  European 
child.  There  are  adequate  reasons  for  this. 
In  the  first  place,  of  the  643,000  pupUs  In 
African  schools,  over  96  percent  are  in  pri- 
mary schools,  which  coet  a  fraction  of  sec- 
ondary schools  to  build  and  run.  In  the 
second  place,  Eurojjean  pupils  receive  no 
better  schooling  than  they  would  expect 
anywhere  else,  and  their  parents  are  the 
main  taxpayers  who  also  pay  for  the  bulk  of 
African  education.  In  the  third  place,  Afri- 
cans have  shown  Interest  In  education  only 
during  the  i>ast  two  or  three  decades,  and  In 
the  light  of  this  the  expansion  has  been  truly 
phenomenal.  In  the  fourth  place,  In  order 
to  equalize  African  with  European  educa- 
tion, it  would  coet  twice  Rhodesia's  entire 
budget.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  nine-tenths  of  Africans'  schooling  Is  In 
the  rural  areas,  where  they  build  their  own 
schools  with  the  assistance  of  the  missions. 
Lowering  the  standards  (which  they  have 
taken  generations  to  achieve)  In  order  to 
spend  more  on  African  education  would 
doubtless  cause  many  £:uropeans  to  emigrate, 
with  a  resultant  fall  Iji  revenue;  and  would 
also  discourage  expa^ate  teachers  from 
coming  to  Rhodesia.  Raising  the  standards 
of  African  education  is  the  aim,  and  It  calls 
for  more  expatriate  staff — already  extremely 
dlfllcvat  to  recruit.  Of  the  668  qualified 
secondary  teachers  in  African  education  to- 
day, about  130  are  Africans. 

The  main  clamor  today  appears  to  be  for 
secondary  education.  This  Is  a  good  deal 
more  expensive,  and  staff  are  at  a  premium: 
but  the  places  available  are  roughly  equal 
to  the  ntunber  of  students  qualifying  to  en- 
ter. Ol  the  27,513  pupils  sitting  for  stand- 
ard 6  In  1986,  7,009  obtained  grades  1  and  2 
passes,  representing  26  percent.  Of  these 
latter,  6,069  went  to  secondary  schools.  In 
1964,  768  went  on  to  lower  teacher  training 
and  industrial  cotxrsee,  and  were  drawn  from 
grades  1,  2,  and  3  passes.  Of  the  remaining 
small  number,  about  10  percent,  were  girls 
who  were  not  allowed  by  their  parents  to 
continue.  In  1966  there  were  1.758  second- 
ary pupils  In  the  schools.  By  1966  the  figure 
increased  to  11,600  (plus  a  like  number  study- 
ing   by   wHTesixHulenoe) .     This   surely   de- 


molishes the  argument  that  secondary  edu- 
cation is  being  held  back. 

It  Is  not  normal  anywhere  In  the  woi'ld 
for  the  whole  school  population  to  expect 
secondary  education.  Twenty -three  million 
adults  In  the  United  States  of  America  have 
less  than  8  years  of  schooling — roughly  the 
equivalent  of  standard  6.  (In  Britain  only 
34  percent,  continue  their  schooling  beyond 
the  age  of  16.)  Those  having  grades  lower 
than  one  and  two  in  standard  6  must  ac- 
commodate themselves  *o  semlfikilled  work. 
Trade  schools  could  play  a  more  useful  p>art. 
The  demand  by  Africans  for  this  type  ol 
training  tended  to  be  disappointingly  low, 
but  there  Is  now  evidence  of  renewed  Interest. 
Plans  are  In  hand  to  provide  more  facilities 
for  technical  and  vocational   training. 

This  country  long  ago  decided  on  a  broad- 
based  education,  giving  more  opportunity  for 
the  bulk  of  the  poptUatlon  to  obtain  primary 
education.  Moot  other  countries  In  Africa 
chose  rather  to  educate  a  few,  as  highly  as 
possible.  For  this  reason,  countries  like 
Kenya,  Uganda,  and  Tanzania  have  a  larger 
number  of  G.CJl.  "A"  level  passes  than 
Rhodesia,  but  Rhodesia  has  a  far  higher  per- 
centage In  school,  end  thus  will  now  rapidly 
overtake  those  countries  In  the  secondary 
sphere. 

Correspondence  cotrrses  have  been  planned 
to  step  up  still  further  the  campaign  for  sec- 
ondary education.  Under  this  scheme  20  or 
more  students  may  gather  tinder  a  respon- 
sible organizer,  with  a  reduction  In  the 
normal  fees.  There  are,  of  course,  night 
schools  in  various  centers,  and  adult  educa- 
tion is  also  being  actively  pressed.  In  1965 
there  were  approxlmatly  12,000  African  stu- 
dents taking  secondary  courses  with  the  cor- 
respondence colleges.  This  gives,  with  those 
In  the  schools,  about  24,000  who  axe  in  the 
secondary  sector. 

All  African  students  at  our  multiracial 
university  axe  eligible  for  Government  sup- 
port. In  addition,  certain  qualified  African 
students  are  eligible  for  Government  sup- 
port In  universities  elsewhere.  If  'these 
grants,  loans,  or  bursaries  were  to  be  Issued 
on  a  nonraclal  basis,  purely  on  etcademic 
standards,  none  of  these  African  students  at 
the  University  woiild  have  qualified  for  them. 
(This  position  has  recently  changed,  since 
one  African  student  has  qualified  by  his  own 
merit.) 
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CONFUSION  REIGNS  SUPREME 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Laird]  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confu- 
sion over  Vietnam  should  concern  every 
American.  "We  think  the  Vietnamese 
are  going  through  a  trying  period" — so 
spoke  President  Johnson  on  April  22,  in 
response  to  a  reporter's  question  asking 
his  evaluation  of  the  effect  of  the  politi- 
cal turmoil  in  South  Vietnam.  This 
bland  evasion,  however,  was  an  advance 
over  the  President's  reply  to  a  similar 
query  at  his  March  news  conference  when 
he  said: 

There  Is  not  any  Information  that  I  could 
give  you  that  wotild  add  to  what  you  have 
read  In  the  papers. 

It  has  become  commonplace  to  say 
that  the  American  people  are  confused 
about  Vietnam.  This  is  undoubtedly 
true,  but  what  is  the  reason  for  this  con- 
fusion? The  fault  lies  in  great  part  with 
an  administration  that  fails  to  Inform 
the  people  fully  and  frankly  about  its 
objectives  and  about  the  progress  of  the 
war. 


/ 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  point  was  recently 
made  by  the  distinguished  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  in  a  speech  at  the 
University  of  Hartford  on  April  23,  1966. 
On  that  occasion  Senator  Abraham  Ribi- 
corr,  who  caimot  be  accused  of  having  a 
partisan  ax  to  grind,  made  the  following 
remarks : 

The  confusion  of  official  tongues  over  Viet- 
nam Is  causing  skepticism,  doubt,  and  con- 
cern In  the  minds  of  the  American  people. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  aren't  enough  fin- 
gers on  both  hands  to  count  the  number  of 
ways  our  role  In  Vietnam  has  been  explained 
and  Justified  by  Oovenunent  officials. 

At  first  we  were  to  advise  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government.  The  explanation  was 
that  our  role  was  pvu-ely  advisory  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  would  do  the  fighting  be- 
cause the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
had  the  basic  obligation  to  defend  Itself. 

But  gradually  the  American  role  changed, 
and  our  troops  took  on  an  Increasingly 
greater  combat  role.  The  expltinatlon  of 
our  commitment  also  changed — and  it  was 
stated  that  the  vital  Interests  of  the  United 
States  were  involved  In  South  Vietnam. 
The  question  began  to  be  asked:  If  the  VS. 
interests  Ln  Vietnam  are  vital  to  our  national 
security,  woiUd  we  continue  to  fight  if  the 
South  Vietnamese  decided  to  quit? 

The  answer  has  never  been  clear.  Rather, 
another  theory  was  introduced — a  theory 
that  our  presence  In  South  Vietnam  was 
Justified— even  required — by  our  membership 
In  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  OrganlzaUon. 
President  Elsenhower,  who  signed  the  treaty, 
did  not  Interpret  It  as  a  commitment  to 
send  combat  forces  to  Vietnam;  President 
Kennedy  assured  the  American  people  that 
combat  forces  would  not  be  sent  to  Vietnam. 
It  would  almost  appear  that  a  new  discovery 
was  made  a  few  months  ago. 

The  political  tiumoU  of  the  past  several 
weeks  brought  more  and  different  explana- 
tions. At  first,  officials  explained  that  the 
political  tinrest  was  not  affecting  the  main 
course  of  the  war — which  was  military. 
Then,  after  a  few  days  of  admitted  concern, 
the  unrest  was  termed  a  "healthy"  develop- 
ment. Officials  conceded  that  military  oper- 
ations were  suffering,  but  said  that  every- 
thing wotUd  be  aU  right,  for  the  turmoU 
was  a  sign  of  new  poUtlcal  awareness.  Sud- 
denly, In  a  180-degree  turn,  the  pollUcal 
arena  had  become  more  Important  than  the 
military. 

And  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  once 
again,  government  officials  are  saying  that 
the  war  must  be  won  or  lost  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  themselves. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  in  a  public  opin- 
ion poll  sponsored  by  NBC  News,  59.6 
percent  answered  "No"  when  asked, 
"Has  the  White  House  been  giving  us 
all  the  truth  about  Vietnam?" 

The  administration  has  consistently 
sought  to  conceal  the  hard  and  un- 
pleasant facts  of  the  conflict  from  the 
American  public.  This  effort  has  gone 
Into  high  gear  in  recent  weeks  as  the  dis- 
turbances in  Danang,  Hue,  and  Saigon 
threatened  to  topple  the  Ky  government. 

George  Ball,  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
asserted  on  April  10,  1966,  on  the  CBS 
program  "Face  the  Nation"  that  "the 
political  turbulence  in  South  Vietnam" 
caused  "no  particular  reduction  in"  the 
military  operations. 

How  false  this  statement  was  Is  clear 
from  the  ominous  statistics  released  2 
days  later  by  the  Defense  Department 
that  American  troops  sustained  more 
than  twice  as  many  casualties  during  the 
preceding  week  as  did  the  South  Viet- 
namese. 


One  able  journalist.  Jack  Foi.sle,  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  reported  on  April  14: 

I  spent  most  of  the  political  crisis  In  the 
northern  Provinces,  where  much  of  the  fight- 
ing occurred.  A  number  of  American  Marine 
commanders  complained  that  the  Vietnamese 
imiu  with  which  they  sometimes  Joined  in 
battle  against  the  foe  were  no  longer  In- 
terested In  leaving  their  garrisons  untU  the 
political   situation  cleared. 

Secretary  McNamara  on  April  20,  1966, 
gave  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee an  appraisal  of  the  military  sit- 
uation during  the  civil  disturbances  that 
flatly  contradicted  that  of  Mr,  Ball,  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  testified: 

The  military  operations  have  been  at  a 
lower  level  because  of  the  political  disorders 
In  the  last  approximately  2  weeks,  and  you 
can  see  that  by  the  number  of — the  Indices; 
the  number  of  Vletcong  killed  Is  off  40  per- 
cent, the  number  of  Vletcong  killed  per 
week  last  week  was  600,  It  averaged  a  1,006 
for  the  first  3  months  of  the  year. 

The  number  of  weapons  lost  by  Vietnamese 
forces,  the  number  of  weapons  captured  is 
also  off  by  substantial  amounts. 

This  reduction  In  military  activity  Is  cus- 
tomary under  conditions  of  political  dis- 
order. It  has  happened  every  other  time  we 
have  had  political  disorders. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  American 
people  are  confused  about  Vietnam. 
When  administration  leaders  give  con- 
tradictory testimony,  how  can  the  pub- 
lic have  a  clear  understanding  of  events 
in  Vietnam? 

Confusion  increases  when  one  attempts 
to  analyze  successive  pronoimcements  of 
administration  leaders  about  the  objec- 
tive of  our  Nation  in  Vietnam. 

Once,  according  to  Secretarj-  Rusk,  it 
was  victory.  Then  in  Baltimore  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  it  was  rede- 
fined by  the  President  as  unconditional 
negotiations  with  only  the  most  ambig- 
uous reference  to  the  minimum  terms 
which  the  United  States  would  insist  on 
in  negotiations. 

No  one  objects  to  negotiations.  The 
war  eventually  will  be  ended  by  negotia- 
tions. But  unconditional  negotiations 
are  not  an  adequate  policy  objective. 
They  can  be  a  means  of  attaining  an  ob- 
jective, but  nothing  more.  When  the 
administration  commits  a  quarter  of  a 
million  troops  to  fight  in  South  Vietnam, 
there  must  be  some  objective  of  such 
value  to  the  Nation  that  it  cannot  be  ne- 
gotiated away.  What  that  is  has  be- 
come fuzzier  as  the  administration  has 
sought  to  appease  the  hawks  of  its  party 
in  one  breath  and  the  doves  in  the  next. 
Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  administra- 
tion settle  for  a  coalition  government  in 
South  Vietnam  including  Communist 
representation?  The  President's  Press 
Secretary  looked  with  favor  upon  such  a 
proposal  even  as  the  Vice  President  de- 
nounced it  as  "putting  the  fox  In  the 
chicken  coop." 

Now  new  doubts  about  the  policy  ob- 
jectives of  the  administration  have 
arisen  as  a  result  of  the  scheduling  of 
elections  in  South  Vietnam  for  mid-Au- 
gust. There  is  speculation— in  some 
quarters,  even  a  prayerful  hope — that 
the  elections  will  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  government  that  will  surren- 
der to  the  Vletcong  and  request  the 
withdrawal  of  XJ3.  forces. 


What  the  administration  would  do  In 
these  circumstances  is  not  clear.  But 
this  is  not  the  real  question  at  the  mo- 
ment. The  Important  problem  now  Is 
to  provide  for  a  fair  and  free  election  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  comments  of  Am- 
bassador Lodge  about  the  dangers  of  ter- 
rorism and  violence  in  connection  with 
the  election  are  not  reassuring. 

What  I  should  like  to  hear  fronj  the 
President  now  is  whether  a  genuinely 
free  election  is  possible  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  what  steps  are  being  tak«n  to 
provide  the  kind  of  election  which  could 
be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Mr,  Speaker,  no  question  is  asked  more 
often  in  public  opinion  polls  than  "Do 
you  support  the  President's  policy  In 
Vietnam?"  I  think  the  question  is  un- 
answerable. No  rational  person  can  sup- 
port a  policy  unless  he  knows  what  that 
policy  is.  The  only  answer  Is  another 
question,  "What  is  the  President's  pol- 
icy?" 

The  confusion  of  the  American  people 
about  Vietnam  is  caused  by  the  confusion 
of  the  administration. 

President  Johnson  must  take  the 
American  people  into  his  confidence  and 
explain  precisely  why  we  are  in  Vietnam. 
He  must  explain  what  our  national  secu- 
rity interests  are  in  Vietnam— both  long 
range  and  short  range.  He  must  advise 
us  of  the  risks  involved  in  protecting  this 
interest  and  he  must  spell  out  what  the 
risks  to  our  national  security  will  be  if 
we  are  not  successful  in  Vietnam.  He 
must  explain  why  it  Is  that  so  much  sac- 
rifice is  asked  of  so  few  while  the  vast 
majority  of  our  people  are  able  to  carry 
on  "business  as  usual." 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  need  for  leveling  with 
the  people  has  long  been  apparent  and 
it  is  the  President's  duty  and  responsi- 
bility to  do  so  with  candor  and  honesty. 
The  American  people  must  be  treated  as 
responsible  adults  who  are  capable  of 
bearing  their  responsibilities.  Grandiose 
schemes  for  transferring  the  Great  So- 
ciety to  all  of  Asia  are  not  straight  an- 
swers to  the  questions  on  the  public 
mind.  The  people  want  to  know  why  we 
are  there,  how  we  Intend  to  end  the  con- 
flict with  honor,  and  when  we  may  ex- 
pect the  completion  of  the  task.  The 
answers  are  long  overdue. 


THE  SPRINGFIELD  ARMORY  CLO- 
SURE—"PROVE  INACCURACIES  OF 
OUR  CASE" 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Boland]  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr,  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week. 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  Cyrus 
Vance,  wrote  to  Senator  John  Stjnnis, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee,  and  to 
Members  of  the  Massachusetts  congres- 
sional delegation  saying,  in  effect,  that 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara is  closing  the  door  on  the  possibil- 
ity of  any  further  appeal  to  reverse  the 
decision  to  close  the  Springfield  Armory. 
I  will  enclose  a  copy  of  this  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  me,  as  a  part  of  my  statement 
It  la  a  strongly  worded  letter,  carefully 
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prepared  from  the  vast  resources  of  staff 
and  data  available  to  the  Secretarj-. 
However,  the  letter  still  evades  most  of 
the  crucial  and  key  issues  It  tries  to 
Invalidate  all  of  the  data  and  the  effort 
expended  by  the  Springfield  Armory 
Technical  Committee  by  saying: 

N'-:>ne  of  the  cost  charts  displayed  by  the 
technical  committee  at  the  March  22  hear- 
ing were  accurate. 

The  charge  that  none  of  the  cost 
charts  were  accurate  is.  in  ray  judgment, 
completely  unfounded.  The  figures  that 
were  used  by  the  Spriiigfield  Armory 
TechTLical  Committee,  In  composing  the 
charts,  were  obtained  from  Springfield 
Armory  and  Rock  Island  Arsenal  sources. 
This  Information  was  taken  from  con- 
tracts. Invitations  for  bid,  and  negotia- 
tions with  respect  to  work  to  be  done  in- 
house  or  by  private  industry*.  The  blan- 
ket charge  that  the  charts  were  inaccu- 
rate is  an  attack  upon  the  credibility 
of  all  of  us  who  have  labored  so  long  and 
so  hard  to  reverse  tlie  decision  to  close 
the  Springfield  Armory. 

I  am  particularly  dismayed  that,  by  in- 
ference, the  integrity  of  Mr.  Henry  T. 
Downey,  our  consultant  and  adviser,  has 
been  questioned  Henry  Downey  is  an 
Accountant  lawyer  of  some  18  years  ex- 
p^'rieiice,  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
H^mipden  C  vanty  and  Massachusetts  Bar 
As.s'Knatiop..s.  a  certified  public  account- 
ant, Mr.  Downey  heads  the  largest  in- 
dependent accounting  firm  m  the  Spring- 
field community.  He  is  held  in  the  high- 
est esteem  and  regard  by  people  In  the 
legal  and  accounting  professions  and  by 
the  citizens  of  the  community.  Henry 
Downey  is  a  close  personal  friend  of  mine. 
I  have  known  him  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  I  respect  and  admire  his  ability  and 
integrity.  He  would  be  the  last  to  lend 
his  support  to  inaccurate  data. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  the  responsibility  of  proving 
the  sweeping  Indictment  that  all  of  the 
charts  used  at  the  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee were  inaccurate  I  am  re- 
questing that  it  do  so. 

Let  me  briefly  uck  off  some  of  the  im- 
portant facts  and  issues  not  mentioned 
or  inadequately  dealt  with  in  the  letter: 

First  The  origmal  closure  order  was 
based  on  the  proposition  that  closing  the 
Springfield  Armor\'  and  moving  the  rem- 
nants of  the  operations — research  and 
development  mainly — to  Rock  Island  Ar- 
senal would,  after  an  initial  expenditure 
of  $8  mUllon,  save  about  $5  6  million  each 
year.  This  claim  for  an  annual  cost  re- 
duction overlooked  a  number  of  cost  fac- 
tors which  were  subsequently  pointed  out 
by  the  Springfield  Armorv-  Technical 
Committee  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  various  facets  of  the  closiire 
proposal.  It  was  estimated  by  this  group 
that  costs  and  losses  resulting  from  the 
closure  would,  rather  than  show  a  saving, 
actually  sliow  a  net  loss  each  year  of 
over  $1  milUon  for  20  years.  A  subse- 
quent study  by  the  management  consult- 
ing firm  of  Booz.  Allen  &  Hamilton,  un- 
der contract  with  the  Department,  also 


refuted  the  Army  claims  for  cost  reduc- 
tion. This  study  had  this  to  say  on  costs : 
We  find  that  the  proposed  move  (from  the 
armory  to  Rock  Island)  of  nonmanufactur- 
Ing  functlonfl  Is  distinctly  marginal  from  a 
savings  cost  standpoint. 

Between  the  Springfield  Armory  Tech- 
nical Committee  and  the  Booz,  Allen  & 
Hamilton  study.  Army  claims  for  cost 
reduction  were  washed  out — eliminated 
as  an  argument  for  closing  the  armory 
and  moving  nonmanufacturlng  func- 
tions to  Rock  Island  Arsenal.  The  very 
same  thing  happened  to  the  Army  study 
claims  regarding  the  cost  of  manufac- 
turing at  the  armory.  The  armory  had 
been  branded  as  a  high-cost  facility  in 
manuf  acttu-lng  some  weapons  and  equip- 
ment. Perhaps  in  a  few  Instances  pri- 
vate Industry  was  able  to  beat  the 
armory  on  unit  costs  where  the  con- 
tractors had  bought  In  on  a  contract 
with  an  unusually  low  bid  on  the  initial 
order  or  hswi  built  the  newest  and  most 
efficient  of  modem  production  facili- 
ties— with  the  taxpayers'  money,  I  might 
add.  These  claims  of  high  manufactur- 
ing cost  for  the  armory  were  success- 
fully refuted  by  the  Armory  Technical 
Committee  and,  on  the  issue  of  manu- 
facturing costs,  the  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamil- 
ton study  had  this  to  say: 

We  find  that  actual  coats  of  manufactur- 
ing for  the  armory  and  for  Industrial  con- 
tractors which  have  produced  small  arms 
are  about  the  same  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. Wage  rates  are  not  significantly  dif- 
ferent nor  are  moet  other  direct  costs. 

With  claims  for  cost  savings  out  and 
the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war  increasing 
rapidly,  with  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  trying  to  hold  down  Gov- 
ernment spending  to  ease  inflationary 
pressures  and  avoid  a  tax  increase,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  Secre- 
tary persists  in  going  ahead  with  the 
expenditure  of  the  additional  funds 
which  It  will  be  necessary  to  spend  to 
effect  this  closure  and  the  transfer  of 
functions  as  proposed.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  seem  that  the  Sec- 
tary should  be  amendable  to  appeals  for 
postponing  the  proposed  closing  at  least, 
but  he  is  not. 

Second.  The  Deputy  Secretary's  letter 
says: 

There  have  been  suggestions  that  the  arr 
mory  must  be  kept  open  for  the  support  of 
o\ir  forces  In  southeEist  Asia.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  rep>eat  the  assxirance  given  at  the 
hearing  that  the  closing  will  be  phased  In 
a  manner  that  does  not  in  any  way  Jeop- 
ardize supplies  required  for  the  Vietnam 
effort. 

This  kind  of  assurance  referred  to  in 
the  above  paragraph  is  a  little  hard  to 
swallow.  The  Secretary  knows  that 
many  of  the  people  in  manufacturing  at 
the  armory  are  working  60  hours  a  week 
to  fill  urgently  needed  orders  in  support 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  He  also  knows  that 
industry  has  frequently  shown  no  inter- 
est in  s(xne  of  these  unusual  odd  lot 
orders  because  profits  are  limited,  or  else 
have  failed  miserably  to  come  though  on 
schedule.  A  recent  check  showed  that 
there  were  about  250  battlefield  priority 


orders  being  worked  on  at  the  armory. 
Most  of  these  orders  are  for  items  needed 
in  fairly  limited  quantities  and  in  which 
industry  has  very  little  interest  because 
the  profits  are  limited.  Some  are  for 
items  which  industry  has  failed  to  pro- 
duce on  schedule,  and  some  are  for 
weapon  modifications  to  cope  with  the 
changing  requirements  for  fighting  Jan- 
gle guerrilla  warfare.  All  orders  are  for 
the  types  of  things  for  which  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  turn  to  a  "can  do"  organization 
to  produce. 

Reaction  time  on  urgently  needed 
items  is  much  faster  in  the  armory  than 
it  is  in  industry.  For  example,  in  i>ro- 
viding  stocks  for  the  M-1  carbine  re- 
habilitation and  conversion  program,  the 
order  was  split  between  industry  and  the 
armory.  To  date,  the  armory  has  pro- 
duced in  excess  of  50,000.  Industry  has 
yet  to  produce  the  first  unit.  Another 
example  is  the  drum  for  an  Air  Force 
aircraft  weapon — the  M-39A2.  This 
drum  Is  the  guts  of  the  machinegun  it- 
self and  is,  I  understand,  a  very  difficult 
item  to  manufacture. 

The  Air  Force  attempted  to  procure  it 
from  industry  without  success  so  turned 
to  the  armory.  This  difficult  and  lur- 
gently  needed  piece  of  equipment  is  being 
delivered  'or  use  in  Vietnam  today. 
Many  more  examples  can  be  provided, 
but  perhaps  the  most  significant  work 
at  the  armory  in  support  of  our  Jungle 
warfare  fighters  has  been  and  still  Is  in 
the  arming  of  helicopters.  The  armory 
has  been  a  principal  leader  in  the  field 
of  helicopter  armaments  and  as  such  is 
still  developing  and  providing  much  of 
the  equipment  going  into  this  vital 
program. 

Most  of  the  work  currently  being  per- 
formed at  the  armory  in  support  of  Viet- 
nam is  there  because  it  is  the  only  place 
it  can  be  done  within  the  time  schedule, 
or  else  industry  prices  have  been  out  of 
line.  The  current  flow  of  orders  and 
prospective  orders  in  the  pending  budg- 
et would  provide  a  5-year  work  backlog 
for  the  present  armory  labor  force  and 
more  work  is  developing  every  day. 
These  orders  will  go  through  a  make  or 
buy  screening  and,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  a  freeze  on  the  armory  labor 
force,  a  lot  of  the  work  will  go  to  in- 
dustry regardless  of  price.  However, 
you  can  be  certain  that  the  difflciUt  and 
imique,  and  the  small  odd  lot  items  wUl 
continue  to  wind  up  in  the  armory,  from 
sheer  convenience,  if  nothing  else,  as  long 
as  it  is  allowed  to  remain  In  operation. 

In  view  of  all  that  I  have  outlined.  I 
again  reiterate  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Booz.  Allen  &  Hamilton 
management  consulting  firm  have  an  ab- 
solute obligation  to  prove  the  inacciu-acy 
of  our  case. 

As  an  example  of  the  inaccuracy.  Dep- 
uty Secretary  Vance,  in  his  letter  to 
Senator  Stznnis  and  the  Massachusetts 
congressional  delegation,  cited  that  the 
armory  had  produced  3,643  M-79  barrels 
at  a  unit  cost  of  $29.47,  whereas  in- 
dustry's bid  pilce  for  the  same  barrel 
was  $47.95. 

I  Include  Secretary  Vance's  letter  to 
me,  citing  this  example  and  Accountant 
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Henry  T.  Downey's  rebuttal  to  these 
charges  of  "Inaccuracy"  which  appeared 
in  the  April  29  issue  of  Springfield,  Mass.. 
Daily  News,  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

THK  DKPtJTY    SKCRETARY   OF   DEFENSE, 

Washington,  B.C.,  April  25, 1966. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Mr.  Boland:  Secretary  McNamara 
and  I  felt  that  we  sbould  communicate  In 
writing  the  strong  convictions  which  we  ex- 
pressed to  you  and  otiher  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  congressional  delegation  at 
our  meeting  of  April  31  concerning  the 
Springfield  Armory. 

You  are  familiar,  I  know,  with  the  series 
of  studies  which  preceded  the  November  19, 
1964  announcement  that  the  armory  would 
he  closed  emd  with  the  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamil- 
ton Report  which.  In  conjunction  with  our 
own  reconsideration  of  the  matter,  led  to 
the  reaffirmation  of  the  closure  decision  on 
November  16,  1965. 

We  have  carefully  studied  all  the  testi- 
mony and  written  material  presented  at  the 
March  22,  1966  hearing  by  the  Springfield 
Armory  Technical  Committee  witnesses. 
Our  study  has  revealed  no  basis  for  changing 
the  previous  decision  to  close  Springfield 
Armory  and  relocate  residual  functions  at 
Rock  Island  Arsenal. 

The  cost  data  presented  by  the  technical 
committee  witnesses  was  analyzed  by  the 
Army,  and  the  results  of  that  analysis  were 
forwarded  to  the  Senate  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  on  April  14,  1966. 
Although  the  data  was  offered  In  an  attempt 
to  prove  the  proposition  that  manufacturing 
operations  at  the  armory  are  more  economi- 
cal than  In  private  industry,  the  several 
charts  and  comparisons  furnished  by  the 
technical  committee  did  not  In  fact  supp)ort 
that  proposition. 

For  example,  the  technical  committee 
used  a  chart  which  purported  to  show  that 
the  armory  had  produced  3,643  M-79  bar- 
rels at  a  unit  cost  of  829.47,  whereas  In- 
dustry's bid  price  for  the  same  barrel  was 
$47.95,  with  a  consequent  "savings"  to  the 
Government  of  $67,323  through  using  the 
armory  In  this  case.  The  witness  who  pre- 
sented the  chart  said  It  portrayed  transac- 
tions occurring  after  November  16,  1965. 
Actually,  the  barrel  order  was  placed  with 
the  armory  in  May  1964  after  a  trivial  bid- 
ding technicality  disqualified  a  private  con- 
tractor who  had  underbid  the  armory.  The 
same  contractor  In  October  1965  bid  and 
won  an  order  for  1,921  M-79  barrels  at  a 
unit  price  of  $18.40,  more  than  $11  under  the 
armory  price.  There  was  no  saving  what- 
soever as  a  result  of  placing  the  earlier 
order  with  the 'armory;  rather,  the  opposite 
was  the  case. 

None  of  the  cost  charts  displayed  by  the 
technical  committee  at  the  March  22  hear- 
ing were  accurate.  If  they  had  been  ac- 
c\irately  and  objectively  prepared,  they  would 
have  shown  what  Is  In  fact  the  case,  that 
continued  operation  of  the  armory  Is  neither 
economical  nor  efficient. 

Our  studies  have  repeatedly  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  armory's  manufacturing 
capacity  Is  excess  to  our  needs,  and  that  the 
relocation  of  the  norunanufacturlng  func- 
tions now  at  the  armory  will  bring  about 
significant  savings. 

The  private  small  arms  industry  has  proved 
Its  capacity,  and  Its  eagerness,  to  develop 
and  manufacture  small  arms  weapons  and 
weapons  systems  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense— and  to  do  so  at  less  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment than  If  the  work  were  performed 
at  Springfield  Armory.  We  are  convinced 
that  systems  management  advantages,  as 
well   ae   cost   advantages.   wUl  accrue   a«  a 


result  ot  closing  Springfield  and  relocatlZLg 
Its  residual  functions. 

There  have  been  suggestions  that  the 
armory  must  be  kept  open  for  the  support 
of  our  forces  in  southeast  Asia.  In  this 
connection,  I  repeat  the  assurance  given 
at  the  hearing  that  the  closing  will  be  phased 
In  a  manner  that  does  not  in  any  way 
Jeopardize  supplies  reqtilred  for  the  Viet- 
nam effort. 

I  also  repeat  the  assurance  that  every 
career  employee  at  the  armory  Is  guaranteed 
at  least  one  other  suitable  Job  offer.  Further- 
more, the  community  of  Springfield  Itself — If 
It  wishes^ — Is  guaranteed  the  services  of  the 
Defense  Office  of  Economic  Adjustment. 

That  office  has  a  magnificent  record  In 
working,  on  request,  with  other  communi- 
ties, some  of  them  hit  far  harder  by  base 
closures  than  Springfield,  where  only  1  per- 
cent of  the  local  work  force  Is  employed  at 
the  armory. 

For  example,  the  closure  of  Schilling  Air 
Force  Base  Indicated  a  projected  loss  of  over 
25  percent  of  the  Income  of  Sallna,  Kans. 
This  did  not  happen.  Now.  only  1  year  later, 
through  Joint  efforts  with  community  lead- 
ers, an  area  vocational  school,  a  technical  In- 
stitute, a  vocational  rehabUltatlon  school,  a 
modern  municipal  airport  and  a  number  of 
clvUian  employers  (Including  two  business 
aircraft  manufacturers)  are  located  on  the 
base. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  work  with  the 
people  of  Springfield,  Just  as  we  have  with 
the  people  of  Kansas  and  of  35  other  States 
In  dealing  with  base  closure  problems. 

In  conclusion,  reiterating  my  testimony  at 
the  hearing,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  de- 
cision to  close  the  armory  was  not  lightly 
taken.  It  was  based  on  careful,  Informed 
Judgments  following  exhaustive  analysis  of 
the  facts.  Those  Judgments  have  been  vali- 
dated and  revalidated  since  the  closure  de- 
cision was  first  announced.  There  has  been 
no  disagreement  among  the  scores  of  re- 
sponsible officials  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, In  uniform  and  out,  who  have  studied 
the  Issues  of  Springfield  Armory's  retention. 
Every  one  has  agreed  that  operation  of  the 
armory  past  Its  scheduled  closure  date  Is  not 
needed  for  support  of  the  Vietnam  effort,  and 
that  the  closure  decision  Is  correct.  Is  In  ac- 
cord with  sound  amd  efficient  management 
of  the  Defense  establishment,  and  Is  con- 
sistent with  and  serves  the  public  Interest. 
Sincerely. 

Ctrus  Vancs. 

DOD  Smokescbeek  Hrr  bt  Downey 

Accountant-lawyer.  Henry  T.  Downey,  con- 
sultant to  the  Springfield  Army  Technical 
Committee,  today  defended  the  committee's 
cost  charts  regarding  armory  contracts  and 
charged  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Cyrus 
Vance  with  laying  down  a  "smokescreen." 

Mr.  Downey,  In  a  prepared  statement,  re- 
butted charges  made  by  Secretary  Vance  In 
a  letter  to  Senator  John  Stennis,  Democrat, 
of  Mississippi,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee,  and 
to  the  Massachusetts  congressional  delega- 
tion concerning  the  armory  closure  order. 

"The  contractor  prices  presented  by  the 
Springfield  Armory  Technical  Committee 
were  obtained  from  the  procurement  re- 
quests issued  by  Headquarters  U.S.  Army 
Weapons  Command  at  Rock  Island,  111.,  and 
represented  the  average  of  the  moet  current 
procurement  costs  for  each  Item,"  Mr. 
Downey  said. 

Secretary  Vance,  In  the  letter  dated  the 
25th.  used  the  M-79  (grenade  latmcher)  bar- 
rel contract  as  an  example  of  the  technical 
comnUttee's  figures  being  Inaccurate. 

"On  the  M-79  grenade  launcher."  Mr. 
Downey  said,  "wherein  we  stated  a  $67,000 
savings  resulted  from  Springfield  Armory  do- 


ing the  work,  Mr.  Vance  stated  that  a  lower 
price  quoted  by  an  Industry  was  disqualified 
on  a  technicality.  This  Is  typical  of  the 
smokescreen  technique  with  which  we  have 
been  dealing  In  this  case." 

Mr.  Downey  continued:  "The  worjj  'tech- 
nicality' was  loosely  used  because  the  facts 
regarding  the  firm  are  that  they  were  unable 
to  deliver  on  their  then  current  contract  In- 
volving the  same  weapon.  This  Is  completely 
spelled  out  In  documentation  on  file  at 
Springfield  Armory  In  which  Colonel  Dur- 
renberger  referred  the  matter  to  the  director 
of  supply  and  maintenance  at  Headquarters 
Army  Weapons  Command  at  Rock  Island." 

Mr.  Downey  said  the  hard  cold  facte  of 
the  matter -were  that  the  contractor  was  fall- 
ing to  deliver  on  the  existing  contract  for  the 
grenade  launcher. 

"Secretary  Vance  describes  failure  to  de- 
liver grenade  launchers  on  time  as  a  techni- 
cality. The  commanding  officer  of  Spring- 
field Armory  In  a  memo  dated  May  27,  1964. 
describing  a  telephone  conversation  vrtth  the 
director  of  material  and  supplies  at  Weapons 
Command  discussed  this  dilemma  facing  the 
Springfield  Armory  on  procurement  of  3,647 
barrels  for  grenade  launchers. 

"Of  the  three  commercial  bidders,  one  was 
disqualified  for  failure  to  deUver  on  time. 
Another  bid  $18  above  Springfield  Armory 
J  and  the  third  bid  $10  under  the  Springfield 
(Armory.    As  the  last  bidder,  this  contractor 
^as  disqualified  through  an  unfavorable  re- 
port by  the  Contract  Administration  Agency 
In  Philadelphia  because  of  Its  then  financial 
difficulties."  he  said. 

Mr.  Downey  said  that  based  on  all  these 
factors  and  on  the  information  received  from 
the  Director  of  Supply  and  Maintenance, 
Colonel  Durrenberger  noted  that  he  advised 
the  Director  of  Supply  and  Maintenance  that 
he  would  go  ahead  and  place  this  contract 
with  the  Springfield  Armory. 

"As  to  the  data  assembled  for  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara and  Mr.  Vance,  on  which  Mr.  Vance 
now  stands,  it  was  put  together  by  personnel 
from  Army  Weapons  Command  at  Rock 
Island,  the  same  organization  that  recom- 
mended the  closure  initially  on  the  basis  of 
economy,  which,  as  I  have  said  many  times 
before,  was  refuted  by  Booz,  Allen  &  Ham- 
ilton as  well  as  the  Springfield  Armory 
Technical  Committee,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Downey  noted  that  the  team  from 
Army  Weapons  Command  spent  9%  days  at 
the  armory  and  that  they  were  not  pec^le 
from  an  accounting  organization. 

"As  to  costs,  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton  had 
this  to  say  In  their  confidential  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  dated  October  16.  1966. 
concerning  Springfield  Armory: 

"  'We  find  that  actual  costs  of  manufao- 
ttire  for  the  armory  and  for  Industrial  con- 
tractors which  have  produced  small  arms  are 
about  the  same  for  all  practical  purposes. 

"  'We  find  that  the  pro|K>eed  move  of  non- 
manufacturing  functions  Is  distinctly  mar- 
ginal from  a  savings-cost  standprnlnt.'  " 

The  accovmtant  charged,  "This  flagrant 
distortion  Is  another  effort  to  dispel  the  fact 
that  the  economy  matter  had  been  disposed 
of  by  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton  who  had  as- 
signed professional  accounting  personnel  to 
make  their  study  as  well  as  the  Springfield 
Armory  TechrUcal  Committee." 


VOTE  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Halpern],  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  attended  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  Conference  at  Mexico 
City,  and  so  was  necessarily  absent  from 
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Lhe  floor  when  a  number  of  Important 
bills  were  considered. 

For  the  record,  I  wish  to  make  clear 
my  position  on   these   Important  votes. 

Had  I  been  present  on  Tuesday,  April 
26.  for  roll  No.  70,  on  the  motion  to  re- 
comma  H-R.  14596.  I  would  have  voted 
■■vea";  for  roll  No.  71,  on  passage  of  HH. 
14596,  I  would  have  voted  "yea"; 
Wednesday.  April  27,  roll  No.  74,  on  pas- 
sage of  nn.  10065,  my  vote  would  have 
been  'yea";  and  on  Thursday.  April  28, 
roil  No.  76,  on  passage  of  H.R.  13881,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 


AMERICAN  GOOD  GOVERNMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  BArriNl,  is  recognized 
for   15  minutes. 

Mr  BATTIN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  a  dinner  last  night 
of  the  American  Good  Government 
Society  which  honored  our  colleagues, 
the  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford,  of  Mich- 
igan, and  the  Honorable  Sam  J.  Ervin, 
Jr  .  of  North  Carolina,  who  were  recip- 
ients of  this  year's  Good  Government 
Society  Award.  This  was  the  14th  an- 
nual award  to  be  given  by  the  society. 

The  main  address  of  the  evening  was 
given  by  Mr  Archie  K.  Davis,  who  is  the 
president  of  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation, and  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  major  part  of  Mr. 
Davis'  remarks: 

Ajs  Enduring  Societt 
(By  Mr   Archie  K,  Davis  i 

In  addressing  this  distinguished  audience. 
I  am  not  unmindf'ol  of  the  signal  honor 
accorded  me;  for.  In  paying  tribute  to  two 
euch  dtstingrulflbed  public  servant*,  the 
HL.norable  ri.w.  J.  Ervin,  senior  US.  Senator 
from  North  CaxoUna,  and  the  Honorable 
Gerald  Ford,  of  Michigan.  House  minority 
leader,  we  arc  privileged  to  do  so  In  the  name 
of  George  Washington,  the  first  and  greatest 
of  all  Americans. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mere  reference  to  the  name  George  Wash- 
ington Is  suggestively  connotative.  He  was 
so  intimately  associated,  within  the  span  of 
a  lifetime,  with  exploration,  revolution,  war, 
the  birth  of  a  nation  and  constitutional 
government  that  one  naturally,  and  almoet 
instinctively,  focuses  upon  his  day  and  age 
m  evaluating  the  evolutionary  development 
of  our  federated  system  of  government. 

The  problems  that  confronted  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  were  seemingly  Insur- 
mountable, In  that  day  it  was  a  question 
of  replacing  the  weak,  and  wnoUy  inade- 
quate, Articles  of  Confec'eration  with  a 
strong  central  government.  The  great  con- 
stitutional debates  of  1788  provided  mighty 
arguments  for  and  against  a  governmental 
concept  that  was  both  national  and  federal. 
It  was  a  question  of  providing  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  people  without  destroy- 
ing Individual  freedom  It  was  a  question 
of  delegating  and  reserving  certain  well- 
defined  rlghU  and  duties  between  provincial 
and  national  authorities.  It  was  a  question 
of  putting  together  an  effective,  closely  tnlt 
federation  of  States  In  which  dual  author- 
ity waa  both  Inherent  and  necessary  Deli- 
cate Indeed,  to  say  the  least,  was  this  prob- 
lem of  balancing  on  the  one  hand,  preserv- 
ing on  the  other,  providing  national  unity, 
prote<:tlng  State  rights  and.  above  all  else, 
rrovldlng  for  future  change  and  modifica- 
tions as  the  needs  of  the  people  might 
require 


Provincial  power  wa«  itrong  In  thoee  days. 
In  fact,  the  Revolutionary  War  waa  a  provin- 
cial war.  The  act  of  iinltlng  13  Provinces 
under  1  Central  Oovemment,  the  aaeumptlon 
of  all  provincial  debts  by  this  delegated  au- 
thority, and  the  Imposition  or  Federal  tax 
levies  were  the  accompllshmenU  of  a  people 
dedicated  to  self-government.  Remarkably 
effective  was  the  political  leadership  of  that 
day,  and  present  always  was  the  inspiring, 
constructive  Influence  of  Oeorge  Washington. 

The  leaders  of  thoee  days  were,  I  presume, 
either  liberal  or  conservative  depending  upon 
one's  point  of  view.  Today,  from  our  retro- 
spective vantage  point,  we  would  find  It  dif- 
ficult to  agree  upon  the  assignment  of 
descriptive  labels.  Was  Hamilton  a  liberal  or 
a  conservative,  and  Just  what  do  we  mean  by 
a  Jeffersonlan  Democrat  or  a  conservative 
Republican  Party?  Of  this  we  may  be  cer- 
tain: then,  as  now,  the  Ideal  of  government 
was  to  balance  the  relationship  between  the 
governor  and  the  governed.  It  was  then  and 
has  always  been  tempered  by  pragmatic  con- 
siderations. These  considerations,  of  course, 
are  shaped  and  molded  by  changing  clr- 
cTimstances. 

Presumably,  the  Ideal  of  conservative  gov- 
ernment waa  achieved  during  the  years  of 
the  Virginia  dynasty  of  Presidents  which, 
with  the  exception  of  4  years  under  the 
Presidency  of  John  Adams,  lasted  from  1789 
to  1824.  The  Jacksonlan  era  emerged  In  al- 
most direct  antithesis  to  Ite  conservative 
forerunner.  But  It  waa  representative  of  the 
times  and  reflected  the  growing  Influence  of 
those  who  had  settled  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghenles.  The  common  man  demanded  recog- 
nition and  representation. 

The  tragic  era  of  the  Civil  War,  and  its 
equally  tragic  aftermath,  was  not  unrelated 
to  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820.  The 
ubiquitous  parallel  of  36°  30" — the  southern 
boundary  of  Missouri — was  used  to  divide  the 
11  slave-holding  States  of  the  South  from 
the  11  free  States  of  the  North.  It  was  as- 
sumed to  be  a  compromise  then  In  the  name 
of  pragmatism,  but  It  might  have  been  the 
first  official  act  to  set  the  stage  for  clvU 
conflict.  Actually,  It  was  not  a  compromise 
in  that  It  fixed  an  arbitrary  and  rigid  line 
of  division.  This  was  a  departure  from  the 
American  system  of  government,  for  It 
denied  the  fluidity  of  change. 

And  who  Is  there  to  say  that  the  Ameri- 
can ClvU  War  was  not  Inevitable  and  that 
only  in  the  crucible  of  war  could  the  ele- 
ments of  disunion  have  been  eliminated  and 
the  Udee  of  a  stronger  union  forged?  The 
points  of  division  were  many  and  lay  deep 
In  the  sectional  differences  and  traditions 
of  the  past.  But  they  were  overcome.  In 
time.  In  spite  of  bitterness  and  Injustices 
both  real  and  fancied.  CXit  of  this  stronger 
union  evolved  the  concert  of  power  that 
proved  to  be  the  margin  of  victory  In  the 
great  world  wars  of  this  century.  Today, 
America  stands  alone  as  the  greatest  power 
on  earth.  She  stands  as  a  monvunent  to 
freedom  and  as  a  symbol  of  hope  In  a  very 
uncertain  world.  But  her  constitutional 
form  of  government,  conceived  and  bom  In 
travail,  has  never  known  a  day  when  It  was 
not  on  trial  or  under  pressure  of  changing 
clrcvunstances.  And  In  her  comparatively 
brief  existence  of  1T7  years  at  least  every 
generation  has  had  good  reason  to  express 
grave  concern  for  her  future. 

The  very  nature  of  man,  with  all  bis 
human  frailties,  preempts  any  possibility 
of  rigid  consistency  In  the  government  of 
men — certainly  In  a  democratic  society. 
Vicissitudes  of  change  provide  such  constant 
and  often  conflicting  pressures  that  they 
must  be  reflected  In  the  attitudes  of  both 
government  and  the  governed. 

Only  the  phlioeophlc  detachment  afforded 
by  time  permits  us  to  refer  casually  to  that 
period  Immediately  following  the  Civil  War 
when  a  mighty  Congress  was  Intent  upon  de- 
stroying the  balance  of  power  between  the 


legislative  and  executive  branches  of  Oovem- 
ment. The  Impeachment  proceedings  against 
President  Andrew  Johnson  were  denied  In 
the  U.S.  Senate  by  the  fateful  margin  of  only 
one  vote  In  May  26,  1868.  Anyone  In  that 
day  might  have  been  Justified  In  saying  that 
a  government  so  infested  with  bigotry  and 
hypocrisy  could  not  possibly  survive. 

Or  consider  the  rise  of  the  f>opullst  move- 
ment In  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century, 
and  Its  Influence  upon  the  course  of  gov- 
errmaent  down  to  the  present  day.  The  labor 
movement  of  this  century,  and  the  declining 
Influence  of  the  farmer,  whose  relative  nu- 
merical position  in  our  society  has  decreased 
from  36  to  B  percent  In  the  past  60  years,  are 
a  part  of  the  pattern.  The  great  depression 
of  the  early  1930's  provided  a  monimiental 
and  lasting  Impact  upon  our  society.  As 
profound  as  were  the  changes  wrought  In 
government  and  In  the  attitudes  of  the  gov- 
erned at  that  time,  honpsty  requires  us  to 
recognize  that  what  waa  revolutionary  then 
Is  now  accepted  fact,  and  in  large  measure 
an  appropriate  reflection  of  the  will  of  the 
I>eople. 

It  Is  yet  too  early  to  assess  the  sociological, 
the  philosophical,  and  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  a  nation  at  war  for  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a  centviry.  Since  1941,  the  United 
States  has  been  deeply  Involved  In  world 
affairs — an  Involvement  prompted  by  hu- 
manitarian reasons  as  well  as  by  the  na- 
tional Interest.  The  biu-dens  and  pressures 
of  this  Involvement,  coupled  with  remarkably 
dramatic  developments  In  the  fields  of  atomic 
energy,  spiace  science  and  electronics,  are 
awesome  to  contemplate. 

And  yet,  our  Federal  Government  has  per- 
formed no  less  remarkably.  With  all  the 
buUt-ln  Inefficiencies  of  a  democratic 
society,  so  necessEUT?  and  so  Illogical,  with  all 
the  partisan  politics  of  a  two-party  system, 
so  necessary  and  so  natural,  and  with  all  the 
conflicting  Interests  of  a  heterogeneotis 
society,  so  necessary  and  so  human.  Is  It  not 
with  pardonable  pride  that  we  contemplate 
the  dynamism,  the  resiliency  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  American  system  of  govern- 
ment? In  paying  tribute  to  our  honored 
guests  this  evening,  we  also  pay  tribute  to 
their  associates  in  government,  to  countless 
career  officials  and  to  the  memory  of  our 
founding  father,  George  Washington. 

Certainly,  no  citizenry  has  had  greater 
cause  for  justifiable  gratitude  and.  conse- 
quently, greater  reason  for  preserving  and 
protecting  what  is  a  priceless  heritage.  It  Is 
not  to  detract  from  the  sincerity  of  this  ob- 
servation when  one  suggests  that  the  man- 
ner In  which  we  have  reacted  to  the 
phenomena  of  our  times  does  raise  serlotis 
questions  as  to  present  and  future  Implica- 
tions. 

To  any  student  of  history  It  Is  clear  that 
changing  patterns  In  the  relationship  be- 
tween government  and  the  governed  must 
be  accepted  as  a  normal  clrcimastance — 
especially  In  a  democratic  society  whose  gov- 
ernmental mechanism  Is  designed  to  provide 
for  freedom  of  expression,  action,  and  re- 
action and  fluidity  of  response.  Therefore, 
our  concern  for  the  future  must  not  be 
prompted  by  the  fact  of  change  but  rather 
by  the  Implications  of  change.  Nor  must  we 
be  concerned  so  much  by  the  magnitude  and 
rapidity  of  recent  trends  and  developments 
as  by  the  attitude  of  the  people  and  their 
representatives  In  government. 

No  one  can  seriously  argue  the  necessary 
and  constitutional  role  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  national  defense  and  in  broad 
areas  of  public  welfare.  This  general  re- 
sponsibility has  obviously  Involved  penetra- 
tion into  many  aspects  of  the  civil,  social, 
scientific,  and  economic  life  of  our  people. 
The  question  Is:  Does  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment presimie  to  exercise  these  broad  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  theoretical  right  or  within 
the  constitutional  framework  of  a  federated 
republic  in  which  the  lines  of  responsibility 
are   supposed    to   be   clearly   delineated?    I 
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hasten  to  add,  however,  that  these  lines  of 
delegated  or  retained  responsibility  may  not 
have  been  drawn  with  precision.  Amend- 
ments to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  no 
one  would  presume  to  claim  perfection  for 
such  a  remarkable  document  either  In  the 
year  of  Its  ratification  or  now.  But  I  pro- 
foundly believe  that  the  Intent  of  Its  framcrs 
is  as  valid  and  vital  to  individual  freedom 
today  as  It  was  then. 

Our  Federal  Oovemment  emerged  as  the 
unifying  force  between  13  separate  and  dis- 
tinct governmental  units.  Today  they  num- 
ber 60,  and  In  the  Intervening  177  years  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  tear  this  tJnlon 
asunder  from  nullification,  to  secession,  to 
outright  war.  And  always  the  question  at 
issue  has  been  the  same  In  any  given  area 
of  controversy:  Does  final  authority  rest  at 
the  State  or  Federal  level? 

It  Is  at  this  point  that  we  must  admit  to  a 
belief  that  our  form  of  government  Is  com- 
pletely Uloglcal  If  the  Intent  of  Its  founders 
was  to  create  an  efficient  system  of  govern- 
ment. Obviously,  It  was  not,  for  every  con- 
ceivable condition  was  written  Into  the  Con- 
stitution— not  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
efficiency  or  uniformity  but  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  guaranteeing  Individual  freedom 
In  a  well-ordered  society.  How  else  can  one 
Interpret  the  duality  of  State  and  Federal 
Jurisdictions,  and  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances  existing  among  the  executive,  the 
legislative  and  the  judicial  branches  of  our 
Federal  Government?  The  problem  was  to 
provide  national  unity  and  cohesion  without 
destroying  certain  authorities  and  responsi- 
bilities of  State  government.  The  problem 
was  also  to  provide  a  system  of  Internal  con- 
trols that  would  protect  society  against  It- 
self— against  the  extremes  of  either  State 
despotism  or  of  individual  license.  The  net 
result  was  a  classic  In  terms  of  cumbersome 
Inefficiency  but  a  monument  to  hiunan 
understanding. 

It  Is  only  within  this  context  that  we,  the 
people,  may  now  fairly  assess  our  steward- 
ship. Have  we  been  successful  In  preserving 
this  Intended  balance  of  power  within  gov- 
ernment and  between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government?  If  not,  has  there  been 
an  overconcentratlon  of  power  at  the  Federal 
level  with  a  corresponding  diminution  of 
authority  and  responsibility  at  the  State 
level?  Has  this  Imbalance  been  wrought  by 
men  of  evil  Intent,  has  It  been  the  work  of 
some  despotic  or  totalitarian  hand  or  have 
poeltlve  forces  at  the  Federal  level  simply 
gained  ascendancy  over  negative  forces  exist- 
ing at  State  levels  of  government?  Finally, 
is  this  Imbalance  a  permanent  condition  or 
might  we  reasonably  anticipate  a  correction 
In  keeping  with  cyclical  movements  in  his- 
tory? 

These  questions,  in  my  Judgment,  provide 
the  clues,  and  perhaps  the  answers,  to  the 
dilemma  tliat  confronts  modern  America. 
Unquestionably,  there  has  been  a  substantial 
erosion  of  local  autonomy.  No  facet  of  our 
lives  has  been  left  untouched.  Whether  civil, 
social  or  economic,  the  depth  of  Federal  pene- 
tration Is  matched  only  by  its  breadth.  While 
much  can  be  attributed  to  Justifiable  clr- 
cimistances  Involving  national  Interest,  hon- 
esty comp>els  us  to  recognize  that  much  can 
also  be  attributed  to  dereliction  of  responsi- 
bility at  the  loc£il  level.  We  the  people, 
supposedly  the  champions  of  so-called  States 
rights,  have  not  been  true  and  loyal  de- 
fenders. In  certain  areas  we  have  simply 
abdicated  and  yielded  the  ground  by  default. 
Loud  In  our  criticism  of  the  positive  nature 
of  Federal  power,  we  have  been  singularly 
apatlietlc  In  our  support  of  counterbalanc- 
ing forces.  We  have  overlooked  the  key  to 
our  constitutional  heritage,  namely,  a  gov- 
ernment of  balance  that  can  only  be  pre- 
served through  the  exercise  of  enlightened 
and  responsible  citizenship.  The  blame  lies 
▼1th  UB,  not  with  our  representatives  In  gov- 


eriunent  because  their  actions  are  largely  ex- 
pressive of  the  will  of  the  people  or  the  lack 
of  it. 

So,  when  we  deplore  the  growing  mani- 
festations of  Federal  Intrusion  Into  our  llvee 
and  Into  thoee  areas  once  considered  the  do- 
main of  individual  reeponslblllty  and  au- 
thority, as  exercised  at  the  provincial  level, 
let  us  remember  that  we  are  not  without 
fault.  Somewhere  along  the  line,  we  have 
not  responded  adequately  to  the  pressures  of 
changing  clrcumstancee.  Somewhere  along 
the  line,  we  have  either  failed  to  grasp  the 
significance  of  these  changes  or,  perhaps 
more  correctly,  have  failed  to  associate  our- 
selves as  responsible  i>artlclpants. 

Therefore,  we  have  increasingly  relied  upon 
the  agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  not 
that  of  the  State  or  of  the  community,  to 
provide  for  ourselves  a  wide  range  of  social, 
economic,  and  civil  needs  seemingly  not  oth- 
erwise available;  hence,  the  concentration  of 
power  at  the  Federal  level.  Congress  can 
only  legislate,  not  administer;  hence,  the 
concentration  of  power  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  The  President 
mvist  largely  delegate  the  administrative 
functions  of  his  office;  hence,  the  powerful 
authority,  and  necessarily  so,  of  a  vast 
bureaucracy. 

It  Is  precisely  In  this  situation  that  Indi- 
vidual freedom  occupies  a  rather  precarious 
foothold;  for  the  very  complexities  of  Gov- 
ernment win  not  tolerate  clearly  defined 
areas  of  authority.  Government  of  laws  be- 
comes blended  with  government  of  men. 
Tolerances  yield  to  Intolerances.  The  gov- 
erned complain  of  restrictions  and  abuses 
that  bear  the  name  of  redtape.  The  admin- 
istrators sense  and  expect  little  sympathetic 
understanding  from  those  for  whom  they  la- 
bor; BO  frustration  becomes  the  lot  of  all 
men. 

In  this  garden  of  confusion  the  seeds  of 
synthesis  are  nurtured.  As  the  ramifications 
of  government  spread,  the  Illogical  yields  to 
the  logical,  and  increasingly  we  hear  pleas 
for  consolidation  In  the  name  of  efficiency 
and  for  uniformity  in  the  name  of  simplicity. 
The  tide  swings  In  this  direction  because  it  Is 
the  logical  way  out  of  confusion  and  ineffi- 
ciency. It  should  not  come  as  a  surprise  to 
us,  therefore,  that  Federal  aid  and  regulation 
must  necessarily  bear  the  restrictions  of  cus- 
todial responsibility  and,  in  large  measure, 
reflect  the  will  of  the  benefactor.  It  should 
not  come  as  a  surprise  to  us,  therefore,  that 
unlfled  systems  of  specialized  regulatory 
bodies  are  much  more  practical  than  thoee 
systems  which  would  attempt  to  preserve  the 
duality  of  Federal  and  State  supervision.  So 
expediency  leads  us  steadily  down  the  road 
we  were  warned  not  to  travel.  That  was  at 
a  time  when  individual  freedom  was  highly 
meaningful,  for  It  had  Just  been  won. 

In  this  sense,  Individual  freedom  is  a  rela- 
tive matter.  We  of  this  generation  cannot 
fully  comprehend  that  which  we  have  never 
lost;  so  oiu-  sense  of  obligation  Is  not  fortified 
by  an  abiding  sense  of  appreciation.  We  tend 
to  forget  that  local  autonomy  also  means 
local  responsibility  and  that  "every  right  has 
Its  corresponding  duty."  We  take  for  granted 
that  which  we  should  be  zealously  guarding. 
Oxir  changing  attitude  is  a  reflection  of  our 
changing  will  which,  regrettably,  is  no  longer 
firmly  anchored  In  the  bedrock  of  belief  that 
Individual  freedom  and  Individual  responsi- 
bility are  Inseparable.  So,  we  of  the  con- 
servative faith  decry  the  harvests  of  others 
while  falling  to  till  the  garden  In  our  own 
backyard. 

It  seemed  perfectly  clear  to  James  Madison, 
back  In  1788,  where  the  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities lay  if  the  people  were  to  preserve  their 
provincial  liberties  and.  therefore,  their  In- 
dividual freedom.  No  misunderstanding  can 
be  read  into  his  words  when  he  said  "the 
powers  reserved  to  the  several  States  will  ex- 
tend to  all  the  objects,  which,  in  the  ordinary 
coxirse  of  affairs,  concern  the  lives.  llbertlo«. 


and  properties  of  the  people;  and  the  In- 
ternal order.  Improvement,  and  prosperity  of 
the  State."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Madison  believed  fervently  in  provincial  re- 
sponsibility and,  in  reserving  powers  to  the 
several  States,  felt  that  primary  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people  must  come  from  the 
people  themselves. 

If  this  Interpretation  be  correct,  then  the 
theory  would  be  applicable  to  any  form  of 
democratic  society  whether  national,  a  fed- 
erated republic,  state,  or  community.  For  a 
democratic  society  to  work,  and  thus  preserve 
Individual  freedom,  the  one  common  denom- 
inator, the  sine  qua  non,  must  be  a  respon- 
sible, cooperative  citizenry,  nurtured  In  self- 
reliance  and  firmly  believing  In  the  power 
of  Individual  Initiative  and  creativity.  There 
must  be  a  fusion  of  Individual  and  commu- 
nity values  so  ttiat  self-assertion  Is  blended 
into  cooperative  enterprise  among  Individ- 
uals. 

The  workability  of  such  an  Ideal  system 
depends  not  only  upon  enlightened  leader- 
ship but  upon  a  high  degree  of  political  vital- 
ity and  Intelligence  among  citizens.  If  the 
people  become  convinced  that  only  an  all- 
powerful  Central  Goverrunent  can  meet  their 
needs,  then  the  foresight  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  will  liave  been  In  vain  and  their 
grand  design  for  liberty  will  become  no  more 
than  a  study  for  future  historians.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  people  become  convinced 
that  the  power,  and  responsibility,  to  pre- 
serve self-government-  still  rests  with  them, 
then  the  course  of  future  action  Is  clear. 

Each  Individual  must  reaffirm  his  personal 
belief  In  his  ability — as  one  person — to  in- 
fluence the  course  of  history  to  some  degree 
and  in  some  manner.  There  are  far  too  many 
people — some  of  them  In  positions  of  great 
Influence — who  seem  to  believe  that  the  in- 
dividual as  a  positive  force  is  obsolete  In  our 
complex  society. 

If,  as  is  clearly  apparent,  the  centralization 
tendencies  in  American  Government  are 
highly  pronounced.  Is  not  the  Importance  of 
public  opinion  placed  in  bold  relief  as  an 
effective  limitation  on  governmental  power? 
In  such  an  envlrorunent,  the  larger  question 
Is  whether  the  force  of  a  democratic  majority 
can  be  directed  to  an  Intelligent  covirse  of 
action.  The  question  for  each  of  us  here 
is  whether  we  are  doing  all  we  can.  Individ- 
ually and  In  concert — to  provide  that  kind 
of  leadership  essential  to  an  intelligent  course 
of  action. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  separation  of 
powers  Inherent  In  our  Constitution  can 
only  preserve  reasonable  State  autonomy  by 
providing  adequate  State  vitality.  By  State 
vitality  I  refer  to  the  effective  development 
of  the  human  and  natural  resources  of  a  State 
imder  the  guidance  of  local  Initiative.  State 
vitality  can  thrive  only  where  the  composite 
attitude  of  Its  citizens  reflects  a  sense  of 
pride,  obligation,  and  determination — fired 
by  Imaginative  resourcefulness.  This  con- 
cept of  citizenship  U  demanding  In  terms 
of  talent  and  energy;  and  heavy  burdens  are 
Imposed  on  those  who  would  aspire  to  lead- 
ership. But  It  Is  the  only  positive  way  left 
In  which  we  might  hopefiUly  restore  the 
balance  between  Federal  and  local  autonomy. 
If  this  philosophy  were  broadly  accepted 
throughout  the  many  States,  Is  it  not  likely 
that  our  representatives  in  government 
would  both  reflect  and  respect  thla  attitude 
of  citizenship  responsibility? 

Progress  which  requires  the  sacrlflce  of 
fundamental  principles  is  progress  at  a  price 
we  cannot  afford  to  pay.  Only  through  con- 
tinuing— and  constructive — application  of 
these  fundamental  principles  In  our  society 
can  we  Justify  our  heritage  and  assure  Its 
economic,  political,  social,  and  splrttiial 
benefits  to  thoee  who  will  follow  us. 

The  distlngtUshed  statesmen  being  hon- 
ored this  evening  have  demonstrated  a  total 
oomnUtment  to  these  principles.  By  word 
and  by  deed.  In  the  hard  and  often  pitUeea 
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glare  of  tne  political  arena,  they  have  sought 
U,  re.Lssert  ai.d  sustain  the  Ideals  and  Instltu- 
Uoos  of  ^vernment  so  nobly  advanced  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Immortal  Washington. 
Their  mission  Is  no  less  our  own.  The  re- 
ward for  success  wUl  not  only  be  progress  It 
will  be  an  enduring  society 


THE   PRIVATE    WEDDING   OF  POLI- 
TICS AND  POVERTY 

The  SPEAKER  Under  previous  order 
of  Che  House,  th-e  gentleman  from  New 
York  Mr  Goodell)  is  recognized  for  10 
mir.utes, 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chalr- 
rv.ziv.  Adam  Clayton*  Powell  Is  perpe- 
irating  one  of  the  sorriest  exhibitions  of 
political  parti.-j.'tnship  ever  witnessed  in 
Co:;i<rps.s  involvintj  an  important  na- 
tional program.  His  actions  constitute 
an  open  admi;ssion  that  he  and  the  ma- 
jority of  Democrats  un  his  committee  re- 
gard the  po%erty  program  as  pure  politics 
and  the  private  preserve  of  Democratic 
political  caucus. 

Here  Ls  the  almost  Incredible  sequence 
of  events : 

First.  Last  fall.  Chairman  Powell 
sought  and  obtained  $200,000  for  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram that  he  conceded  desperately 
needed  It. 

Second.  Only  the  most  superficial  in- 
vestigation was  made  and  no  report  was 
issufxi 

Third  In  December,  the  chairman  ap- 
pointed a  three-man  task  force  to 
check"  on  his  first  investigation. 

Fourth.  Eight  days  of  hearings  were 
held  as  a  platform  for  a  succession  of 
hurrahs  for  the  poverty  war  to  date.  The 
hearings  were  so  loaded  that  the  only 
seriously  critical  witness  was  Poverty 
Director  Shriver  himself. 

Fifth.  The  chairman  refused  to  call 
RMv  c:  thp  67  witnesses  suggested  by  the 
Repuollcans  Hl.^  explanation  for  not 
ca!r.n>;  any  of  the  v.-itnesses  was  char- 
acteristic ;     Because  I  am  the  chairman." 

Sixth.  Thirty-seven  days  have  been 
wasted  since  the  hearings  were  arbitrar- 
ily closed,  during  which  time  many  com- 
petent witnesses  could  have  been  heard 
to  improve  the  program 

Seventh  Barrinix  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  Dem;x;rats  have 
held  five  private,  partisan  caucuses  to  try 
to  convert  the  faltering  war  on  poverty 
itito  "a  bill  we  caii  defend." 

Eighth.  When  a  responsible  and  essen- 
tially accurate  newspaper  story  revealed 
•ii  the  world  for  the  first  time  what  the 
Democrats  had  been  cix>klng  up  in  cau- 
cus, the  chairman  called  a  hasty  press 
conference  t-o  deliver  a  slashing  attack  on 
the  reporter. 

Ninth  He  announced  that  the  poverty 
subcommittee*  responsible  for  this  impor- 
tant legislation  will  have  exactly  30  min- 
utes to  pass  on  all  amendments  to  the 
entire  bill. 

It  is  obvious  that  Chairman  Po'.velx. 
and  the  committee  will  not  coivsider  seri- 
ously any  constructive  pro{X)sals  they  do 
not  autiior  themselves  Mr  Powell 
claimed  credit  for  saving  the  community 
action  program  which  he  had  cut  to  the 
bone  marrow.  The  apparent  restoration 
of  $150  million  still  leaves  the  program 


below  minimum  requests.  If  Mr. 
Powell's  figures  are  sfccurate,  the  new 
faceliftmg  of  the  war  on  poverty  will 
cost  $1.95  billion,  $245  million  above  the 
President's  budget. 

The  Quie-Goodell  opportimity  cru- 
sade would  spend  $400  million  less  Fed- 
eral money.  By  enlisting  private  enter- 
prise and  the  States  as  partners,  it  would 
pump  a  total  of  $2.4  billion  into  mean- 
ingful, coordinated  programs.  In  con- 
trast to  the  new  Democratic  concoction, 
the  opportunity  crusade  would  make  all 
the  money  needed  available  for  Head- 
start  and  would  double  present  funds  in 
community  action,  while  legislating  care- 
ful and  proper  safeguards  against  the 
land  of  abuse  that  has  been  rampant  In 
the  war  on  poverty. 


in  order  that  large  numbers  of  our  cit- 
izens will  find  additional  opportunities 
for  peaceful  interludes  tomorrow. 


PISCATAWAY  PARK  BILL 

Mr.  PARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  IMr.  Sickles]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  record  my  strong  support  for  a  bill 
before  the  House  today:  H.R.  13417. 

This  measure,  popularly  known  as  the 
Piscataway  Park  bill,  is  squarely  within 
the  President's  objectives  of  conserva- 
tion along  the  Potomac  and  of  maintain- 
irig  natural  beauty. 

It  is  vitally  important  to  our  national 
heritage,  for  by  the  enactment  of  this 
measure  Into  law,  the  view  across  the 
river  from  Mount  Vernon  will  be  pre- 
served substantially  the  same  as  it  was 
in  George  Washington's  day. 

It  is  important  to  our  growing  needs 
for  park  and  recreation  areas  in  Metro- 
politan Washington.  Camping  sites  and 
trails  in  a  natural  setting  will  be  en- 
joyed by  present  and  future  generations. 

It  is  important  in  that  the  arrange- 
ments under  this  bill  are  precedent  mak- 
ing. Its  provision  for  cooperation  be- 
tween all  levels  of  government  and  pri- 
vate citizens,  along  with  the  local  tax- 
incentive  feature  for  scenic  easements, 
sets  into  operation  a  new  method  by 
which  parks  and  recreation  areas  may 
be  established  at  minimum  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government.  If  this  new  model 
for  conservation  is  successful,  as  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be,  a 
new  approach  shall  be  in  existence  which 
can  give  great  stimulus  to  conservation 
and  the  preservation  of  natural  beauty 
across  the  Nation. 

Finally,  favorable  action  on  this  bill 
now  is  vitally  important  because  the  land 
donated  by  private  foundations  and  in- 
dividuals, and  the  scenic  easements 
agreed  to  by  many  landowners,  are  all 
contingent  on  the  Federal  Government 
fulfilling  Its  share  of  the  total  effort. 
Otherwise,  the  donations  and  easements 
will  begin  to  revert  in  August  1967,  and 
the  park  project  will  probably  be  lost 
forever.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  why 
a  sense  of  urgency  should  be  upon  us 
today  to  adopt  the  Piscataway  Park  bill 


EDUCATED  MANPOWER 

Mr.  PARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  LMr.  Rooney]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  major  challenges 
facing  our  country  in  the  years  ahead  is 
the  need  to  provide  the  educated  man- 
power that  will  be  required  to  sustain 
economic  growth  and  continuing  pros- 
perity. Of  particular  importance  at  the 
present  time  is  the  urgent  need  to  close 
the  gap  between  the  numbers  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers  needed  by  industry. 
Government,  and  education  and  the 
number  being  graduated  from  our  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning.  This  ad- 
ministration and  this  Congress  have 
performed  admirably  in  providing  the 
kinds  of  basic  support  that  are  needed  to 
undergird  our  country's  educational  sys- 
tem and  to  assist  in  filling  this  gap.  But 
the  major  job  to  be  done  must  be  accom- 
plished by  our  country's  fine  educational 
institutions,  and  their  faculties,  admin- 
istration and  loyal  friends  and  alumni. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  helpful  for  us  here 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  to  pause  ocisa- 
sionally  and  take  a  serious  look  at  the 
type  of  work  being  done  by  private  in- 
stitutions, individuals,  and  communities 
in  meeting  the  serious  challenges  facing 
our  society.  To  Illustrate  the  fine  work 
being  carried  on  throughout  otir  educa- 
tional system,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
point  to  a  college  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district  as  an  example  of  the  ini- 
tiative and  vitality  that  has  helped  make 
our  country  the  most  productive  and 
powerful  in  the  world. 

I  am  referring  to  Lafayette  College.  In 
Efiston,  Pa.,  In  my  district,  which  re- 
cently commemorated  its  100th  armiver- 
sary  as  a  center  of  science  and  engineer- 
ing education.  For  over  a  century, 
Lafayette  College's  graduates  have  made 
distinguished  contributions  to  their  com- 
munities and  the  Nation.  Included  in 
their  number  have  been  such  prominent 
names  as  former  U.S.  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  George  H.  Decker,  the  late  Dr. 
Phillip  S.  Hench,  a  Nobel  Prize  winner 
long  associated  with  the  Mayo  Clinic,  a 
recent  American  Bar  Association  presi- 
dent. Sylvester  C.  Smith,  Jr.,  and  novel- 
ist, Stephen  Crane. 

At  its  100th  armiversary  science  and 
engineering  convocation,  Lafayette  Col- 
lege honored  14  alumni.  Including 
University  of  Oregon  neurosurgeon 
George  M.  Austin,  Yale  Professor  Leon 
S.  Stone,  a  nationally  renowned  author- 
ity on  eye  transplantation,  and  Robert  E. 
McGarrah,  vice  president  of  the  Logis- 
tics Management  Institute.  Honorary 
degrees  were  awarded  to  five  interna- 
tionally known  representatives  of  science 
and    engineering.    Including    Astronaut 
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Walter  M.  Schirra  and  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Chairman  Glenn  T.  Sea- 
borg.  Lafayette  President  K.  Roald 
Bergethon  awarded  Schirra  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  doctor  of  astronautlcal 
engineering,  probably  the  first  of  Its 
kind  ever  awarded  by  a  U.S.  Institution 
of  higher  education. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  dinner 
commemorating  the  100th  anniversary 
was  an  address  by  Ralph  K.  Gottshall,  a 
distinguished  Lafayette  alumnus  who  is 
chairman  of  Atlas  Chemical  Industries, 
Wilmington,  Del.,  and  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Lafayette  College. 

Mr.  Gottshall's  address  focuses  on  the 
challenge  presented  by  the  increasing 
need  for  trained  scientific  manpower. 
Because  of  its  timeliness  and  its  provoc- 
ative statement  of  the  problem,  I  take 
pride  in  bringing  Mr.  Gottshall's  address 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives : 

Increasing  Need  foh  Trained  Scientific 
Manpoweb 
<By   Ralph   K.   Gottshall,   chairman  of  the 
board.  Atlas  Chemical  Industries,  Inc.,  pre- 
sented at  the  convocation  dinner,  Engi- 
neering-Science Centennial  Convocation) 
In  commemorating  the  100th  anniversary 
of  science  and  engineering  at  Lafayette,   I 
speak   this   evening   In   threefold   capacity: 
(1)    aa  a  former  undergraduate  majoring  in 
chemistry;    (2)    as  an  officer  of  a  chemical 
company  depending  heavily  for  its  success  on 
the  engineer  and  scientist;   (3)   as  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees  charged  to  deal  with 
the  challenge  Lafayette  faces  in  the  fields 
of  science  and  engineering. 

I  am  sure  many  of  you  have  shared  my  ex- 
perience in  reminiscing  about  your  years  at 
Lafayette — then  asking  yourselves :  What  has 
been  the  most  help  in  my  business,  family, 
and  community  life?  We  could  list  many 
things,  but  to  me  the  most  profound  was  the 
Joy  and  privilege  of  having  great  teachers. 
Let  me  name  a  few: 

Prof.  Jimmy  DeLong,  my  faculty  adviser 
for  3  years.  He  could  make  a  long,  compli- 
cated organic  reaction  read  like  a  mystery 
tale.  On  one  occasion,  he  arranged  for  and 
accomijanled  me  to  see  President  McCracken 
in  my  application  for  a  scholarship.  Jimmy 
pleaded  my  cause,  and  was  successful.  Inci- 
dentally, it  was  the  only  time  I  had  a  con- 
versation with  the  president  of  the  college 
during  my  4  years  as  an  undergraduate.  The 
DeLongs  Invited  my  mother  and  sister  as 
guests  In  their  home  at  the  time  of  my  grad- 
uation. They  were  gracious  hoets  and  this 
was  the  beginning  of  a  lifelong  friendship. 
Those  who  knew  him  and  learned  from  him 
wUl  always  remember  Jimmy  DeLong  as  an 
Inspiring  teacher  and  a  great  and  good 
friend. 

Then  there  was  Danny  Hatch.  He  could 
solve  a  complex  calculus  problem  on  the 
blackboard  and  at  the  end  would  Inquire: 
"And  what  do  we  get?"  He  would  then  write 
the  word  "inftnity"  as  the  solution  and  en- 
thusiastically throw  the  chalk  out  the  win- 
dow from  the  third  floor  of  Pardee.  Danny 
had  a  great  love  for  Lafayette  and  was  a 
real  sports  enthusiast.  I  can  still  see  him 
standing  on  the  platform  at  the  Smoker  be- 
fore the  Lafayette-Lehigh  game  in  my  fresh- 
man year.  It  would  be  foolhardy  to  try  to 
describe  his  gestures  and  oratory;  suffice  It  to 
say  that  I  was  so  keyed  up  I  didn't  get  a 
wink  of  sleep  that  night. 

Let's  now  turn  to  Dr.  Beverly  Waugh 
Kunkel,  who  taught  at  Lafayette  from  1915 
to  1952  and  Is  professor  emeritus  of  biology. 
His  lectures  were  noted  for  their  preclseness 
and  clarity.  There  is  one  particular  incldenl 
that  stands  out  in  my  association  with  Dr. 


Kunkel,  and  it  waa  this:  I  took  general  bi- 
ology In  my  sophomore  year,  and  near  the 
end  of  the  academic  year  I  burned  my  hand 
In  the  laboratory  and  had  to  take  my  final 
examinations  orally.  When  I  arrived  in  Jenks 
Hall,  Professor  Kunkel  was  In  his  office  with 
his  two  campus-famous  dachshunds.  The 
examination  consisted  largely  of  t>aglng 
through  my  laboratory  notebook.  Then,  as 
we  were  walking  across  the  campus,  he  told 
of  going  on  a  year's  sabbatical  and  inquired 
as  to  whether  I  would  be  interested  in  doing 
student  teaching.  I  told  him  I  didn't  think 
I  was  qualified.  His  reply— which  I  have 
used  many  times  in  my  life — was:  "I  will  be 
the  Judge  of  your  qualifications;  you  tell  me 
if  you're  interested."  I  was  interested  and 
served  as  student  biology  instructor  for  2 
years. 

I  could  go  on  and  talk  about  some  of  my 
other  professors.  Profs.  William  S.  Hall,  Hunt 
Wilson.  Clarence  Gordon,  James  Wadell  Tup- 
per,  and  many  others.  But,  we  must  move 
on,  remembering  that  all  of  this  was  40  years 
ago. 

Where  do  we  stand  today?  The  faculty  at 
Lafayette  continues  in  modem  terms  a 
Lafayette  tradition  of  exceptional  quality 
noted  for  strong  teaching  and  strong  scholar- 
ship. Speaking  for  the  board  of  trustees, 
that  tradition  must  be  and  will  always  be 
maintained. 

So  much  for  personal  reminiscences.  Now, 
let's  take  a  look  at  what  many  of  us,  both  in 
industry  and  In  education,  consider  one  of 
our  most  serious  problems — how  to  meet  this 
country's  growing  needs  for  trained  scientific 
manpower. 

I  speak  as  a  chemistry  graduate,  and,  as 
you  know,  spiritually  at  least  we  chemists  are 
descended  from  the  medieval  alchemists. 
Those  gentlemen  viewed  their  Jobs  as  dis- 
tilling essencee,  changing  base  metals  into 
gold,  and  predicting  the  future.  Of  course, 
they  never  succeeded.  Nor  will  I,  since  I  can 
cover  only  with  a  broad  brush  this  challenge 
facing  Lafayette,  and,  for  that  matter,  our 
entire  educational  system — a  challenge  which 
will  affect  the  future  course  of  our  economy 
and  our  society. 

The  current  scramble  by  Industry  and 
Government  for  engineers  and  other  scien- 
tists is  evidence  of  both  the  serious  shortage 
of  trained  manpower  and  the  increasingly 
Important  role  of  science  in  our  dally  lives. 

This  has  not  always  been  the  case.  In  the 
early  days  of  Lafayette  College  the  queetion 
of  whether  scientists  were  necessary  to  the 
growth  and  progress  of  our  economy  was 
seriously  debated  In  educational  circles.  In 
fact,  recognition  that  our  economic  goals 
could  be  achieved  only  through  the  applica- 
tion of  science  was  just  dawning  in  1865, 
when  Ario  Pardee  donated  funds  to  establish 
the  Pardee  scientific  course.  This  course, 
and  the  tradition  it  authored,  has  formed  the 
bedrock  of  Lafayette's  contribution  of  tal- 
ented scientists  and  engineers  over  the  past 
100  years. 

Lafayette  can  take  Justifiable  pride  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  first  college  in  the  United 
States  to  combine  arts  and  science  courses  on 

one  campus  and  under  one,  united  faculty 

an  innovation  that  has  continued  to  be  a  dis- 
tinctive hallmark  of  our  college. 

Of  equal  Importance  was  the  philosophy  ol 
the  Pardee  course,  which  offered  a  3-year 
curriculum  Introducing  students  to  the 
whole  range  of  scientific  knowledge  and  al- 
lowed specialization  only  In  the  senior  year. 
This  approach  permitted  students  to  acquire 
a  flexible  knowledge  of  engineering  funda- 
mentals, without  overly  narrow  specialization 
in  any  particular  field.  The  Pardee  ap- 
proach— now.  more  than  ever — helps  to  pro- 
duce, and  I  quote:  "young  men  eager  to  de- 
velop the  art  of  living  rather  than  those  who 
want  merely  to  make  a  living." 

Just  aa  importantly,  this  broad  knowledge 
of  scientific  fundamentals  has  permitted  La- 


fayette alumni  the  widest  possible  option  In 
pursuing  their  careers. 

I  think  management  can  be  defined  In 
these  words:  "Management  is  a  profession  in 
which  knowledge  of  the  physical  and  social 
sciences  gained  by  study,  experience,  and 
practice  is  applied  with  Judgment  to  develop 
ways  to  economically  utilize  the  materials 
and  forces  of  nature  few  the  progressive  well- 
being  of  mankind." 

Actually,  this  definition  was  originally  pro- 
posed by  the  Engineers  Council  for  Profes- 
sional Development  as  a  definition  of  en- 
gineering with  the  word  "engineering,"  of 
course,  substituted  for  the  word  "manage- 
ment." But  as  one  who  has  spent  his  ca- 
reer In  industry,  I  submit  that  It  applies  Just 
as  well  to  the  art  and  science  of  management. 
Lafayette's  science-engineering  program, 
foimded  as  It  is  on  the  Pardee  philosophy, 
fosters  the  kind  of  Innovative  talent,  based 
xvpoTi  a  broad  educational  background,  that 
equips  scientific  graduates  for  important 
administrative  roles  in  later  life. 

The  role  of  scientist-engineers  today  is 
very  broad :  it  demands  more  than  knowledge 
of  certain  scientific  disciplines — It  demands 
an  understanding  of  consumer  needs  and 
tastes;  the  ability  to  guide  a  new  product 
from  the  initial  fiash  of  genius  by  a  re- 
searcher through  production,  and  ultimately 
to  the  marketplace;  an  understanding  of  hu- 
man relations;  a  knowledge  of  the  social 
sciences,  and,  increasingly,  it  demands  an 
awareness  of  the  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic forces  at  work  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  role  that  demands  unlimited 
knowledge,  and  offers  unlimited  opportuni- 
ties. 

Such  opportunities  clearly  exist  for  engi- 
neers and  other  science  graduates.  Scien- 
tific American  magazine  recently  spKsnsored 
a  study  which  indicated  that  the  proportion 
of  executives  in  the  600  largest  tJ.S.  corpora- 
tions who  have  an  engineering-science  edu- 
cation grew  from  only  7  percent  In  1900  to 
33  percent  In  1965.  This  trend  points  not 
only  to  opportunities,  but  also  to  the  need 
of  our  complex  industrial  society  for  scien- 
tist-engineers who  have  broad  educational 
backgrounds  and  potentialities  of  leadership. 
Recent  studies  by  both  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  agencies  are  unanlmotia  In 
concluding  that  the  available  supply  of  engi- 
neers and  other  scientists  over  the  next  dec- 
ade or  more  will  nowhere  match  even  the 
most  conservative  projections  of  the  de- 
mand for  scientific  manpower. 

Some  of  you  may  recall  a  cartoon  in  the 
New  Yorker  magazine  showing  two  men  In 
business  suits  walking  off  a  college  campus. 
Each  was  holding  a  long  pole  on  which  an 
engineer,  still  in  cap  and  gown  and  clutching 
his  sheepskin,  is  trussed  up  like  a  moose. 
Observes  one  bystander  to  another:  "Du 
Pont's  got  theirs."  (I  wish  he  had  said. 
"Atlas.") 

Seriously,  competition  Is  stiff — and  de- 
mand exceeds  supply.  Nof'long  ago,  a 
spokesman  for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion told  a  congressional  committee  that  if 
the  United  States  wishes  to  maintain  its  po- 
sition of  world  leadership  It  must  find  ways 
of  meeting  growing  requirements  for  scien- 
tific manpower.  He  cited  projections  over 
this  decade  which  show  that  we  will  fall 
short  of  our  scientific  manpower  require- 
ments by  about  60,000  to  75.000  a  year. 

Even  more  alarming,  this  projection  la 
based  only  on  presently  foreseeable  needs. 
But  new  areas  of  opportunity  for  scientific 
manpower  open  up  all  the  time — in  industry 
research  and  development,  in  defense,  space 
and  oceanography;-  in  environmental  health 
and  mass  transportation,  in  the  development 
of  substitutes  for  natural  resources  that  may 
become  exhausted,  and  In  helping  to  meet 
the  economic  needs  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  Some  of  these  fields  were  re- 
garded as  science  fiction  when  many  of  us 
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graduated — today   th«y   are   a   vital   part   of 

our  Ufe- 

Tne  Kederal  Government  tiaa  launched 
various  aid-to-education  programs,  which 
will  help  In  expanding  the  output  of  trained 
auuipower.  But  we,  In  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, must  carry  the  major  load. 

LaJayette  Is  trying  to  meet  this  challenge. 
We  have  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  make 
certain  that  Lafayette's  science  and  engi- 
neering graduates  receive  the  best  poeelble 
preparation  for  their  careers,  whether  In 
industry,  government,  or  teaching. 

We  cannot  be  complacent  Much  needs  to 
be  done  In  the  years  ahead  But  we  can 
pijlnt  to  progress.    We  have 

1.  Recognized  the  need  for  a  well-quallfled 
faculty  by  making  Lafayette's  salary  scale 
competitive  with  those  of  other  leading  col- 
leges and  universities 

2  '&)  Built  the  David  Bishop  SkUlman 
Library.  Trebled  seating  In  the  Ubrary  and 
Increased  the  budget  by  a  factor  of  five  to 
add  bcK.lc.s  and  professional  staff 

b  1  Reconstructed  Pardee  Hal!  as  a  cen- 
ter for  libera!  arts,  humanities  and  social 
sciences,  psychology,  and  mathematlca. 

i.ci  Renovated  Van  Wlckle  Hall  to  secTire 
claa&roonis. 

:  d  )  Expanded  our  facilities  for  science  and 
engineering  Including  the  new  Charles  A. 
Dana  Hall  of  Engineering. 

e  i  Increased  space  for  physic*  and  chem- 
Istr.-  In  OUn  Hall  of  Science. 

fi  Completed  and  approved  plans  for  a 
new  bioIo«ry  building. 

3  Continued  to  broaden  and  strengthen 
our  engineering  and  science  currlculvuns. 
The  goal  of  these  curriculum^  Is  to  instruct 
students  In  basic  concepts  and  principles 
and  to  provide  graduates  with  the  ability  to 
assimilate  new  discoveries  and  apply  them 
under  new  circunvstances. 

We  have  also  Increased  the  science  require- 
ment to  3  years  of  science  (one  with  labt  as 
well  as  a  year  of  math  or  logic  (including 
symbolic ' 

These  stepe.  taken  with  the  aid  of  alumni 
and  friends,  not  only  have  benefited  lAfay- 
ett^'s  science  and  engineering  offerings  but 
they  have  worked  as  well  to  strengthen  our 
excellent  liberal  arts  program 

This  Is  as  It  should  be.  Just  as  scientist- 
engineers  must  be  grounded  in  the  humani- 
ties and  social  sciences,  so  must  liberal  arts 
grad.iates  be  familiar  with  our  scientific  and 
technical  heritage.  The  day  Is  long  past 
when  a  man  In  any  profession  can  work  se- 
curely m  a  tight  compartment,  ignoring  the 
Impact  on  modern  life  of  developments  in 
other  fields  of  knowledge  All  the  leaders  of 
our  society  m.ust  have  some  Insight  Into  the 
broad  direction  and  meaning  of  .science  and 
technology,  as  well  as  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities 

Although  leading  educational  figures  are 
quite  concerned  about  the  steps  that  must  be 
taken  to  Increase  the  number  of  scientists 
available  to  the  Nation  In  the  years  ahead, 
they  are  also  discouraged  about  the  Job  our 
schools  and  colleges  are  doing  in  acquaint- 
ing liberal  arts  students  with  the  role  of 
science  and  technology.  This  concern  has 
probably  been  expressed  most  eloquently  by 
Lord  Snow  the  British  author-scientist,  who 
has  warned  that  our  educational  system  Is 
producing  two  totally  different  kinds  of  cul- 
ture-—science  and  norLsclence — with  their 
representatives  unable  to  communicate  with 
each  other 

Again  I  think  we  can  pwlnt  with  pride  to 
Lafayette's  pace-setting  role  in  this  area  of 
e<'uc»tlon.  In  the  1964-65  school  year.  La- 
fayette's Department  of  Mechanics  and  En- 
gineering Fundamentals  introduced  a  new, 
and,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine, 
unique  course  specifically  designed  to  intro- 
duce liberal  arts  students  to  the  application 
of  computer  technology  to  the  problems  of 
Information  retrlcTal  as  well  as  to  the  tech- 


nological, social,  and  economic  significance 
of  computers. 

This  course,  as  well  as  the  effort  being 
made  to  keep  Lafayette's  science-engineer- 
ing program  abreast  of  needs,  Is  a  testi- 
monial to  the  vitality  and  Initiative  of  the 
faculty  and  administration  ot  our  college. 
It  is  also  a  testimonial  to  the  support  re- 
ceived from  forward-looking  alumni  and 
friends.  If  we  are  to  meet  the  challenge  to 
our  future  posed  by  science  and  technology. 
It  is  essential  that  educational  institutions 
continue  to  develop  new  concepts  of  teach- 
ing. We  at  Lafayette  College  have  been 
doing  that  for  more  than  a  century.  And 
we  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  say  on  behalf  of 
the  board  of  trustees  that  we  are  firmly 
determined  to  have  the  best  possible  teach- 
ing and  learning  conditions  at  Lafayette. 
We  believe  much  has  been  accomplished 
since  the  Second  World  War.  We  will  do 
everything  possible  In  coming  years  so  that  a 
Lafayette  degree  may  stand  in  all  fields  for 
quality  unexcelled.  We  want  this  for  the 
young  men  of  the  camp'us.  We  want  them 
to  share  with  us  the  glow  of  appreciation 
over  the  years  for  the  personal  awakening 
and  gro'wth  through  studies  on  the  bill.  We 
want  quality  also  for  the  community  and 
for  the  country.  They  have  fostered  and 
nourished  the  college.  They  will  need  the 
very  best  the  college  can  t\im  out  to  meet 
the  problems  of  the  future.  We  want  the 
best,  finally,  because  with  Mr.  Pardee  we 
believe  the  world  will  be  a  better  place  if  we 
can  develop  In  the  young  men  of  Lafayette, 
to  the  highest  possible  degree,  what  he  called 
the  art  of  living. 


UNITED  NATIONS   SUPERVISED 
ELECTIONS   FOR   VIETNAM 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  FVlton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  the  Immediate  weeks  to 
come  the  world's  closer  attention  will 
focus  on  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam 
as  that  nation  prepares  for  national 
elections. 

These  elections,  which  will  establish 
a  constituent  assembly  for  the  purpose 
of  writing  a  constitution,  offer  a  clear 
opportunity  to  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  Join  In  concert  in  defining  their 
Internal  national  goals  In  the  true  spirit 
of  self-determination.  This  unification 
Is  a  must  if  the  dissident  and  largely  In- 
dependent factions  In  that  country  to- 
day are  ever  to  achieve  government 
beyond  military  directorship  and  If  they 
are  to  avert  ansu-chy  which  will  permit 
the  Communists  to  gain  control  of  the 
government,  the  countryside,  and  even- 
tually the  will  of  the  people. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Central  Government  In  Saigon  has  ruled 
out  the  possibility  of  Communist  or  neu- 
tralist candidates,  they  have  given  as- 
surances that  the  elections  will  be  rep- 
resentative and  fair. 

The  Integrity  of  these  elections  Is  of 
paramount  Importance,  because  on  their 
integrity  hangs  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  they  are  to  be  meaningful  or 
simply  another  Ingredient  thrown  Into 


the  bubbling  pot  of  internal  discord  and 

strife. 

Any  serious  disruption  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  during  this  balloting  will. 
In  addition,  tend  to  shatter  the  faith  of 
the  Vietnamese  people  In  the  sincerity 
of  the  Central  Government  and  In  the 
value  of  any  form  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment, a  form  of  government  about 
which  most  have  very  little,  if  any 
knowledge  at  all. 

It  is  obviously  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  that  these  elections  are 
carried  out  in  as  orderly  a  manner  as 
possible. 

Just  how  order  is  to  be  maintained 
remains  to  be  seen.  This  will  be  one 
of  the  tasks  of  the  electoral  coimcil  which 
will  establish  the  electoral  law  for  the 
elections  and  the  guidelines  for  bal- 
loting. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  imdertake  the 
policing  of  these  elections  even  shoiild 
the  electoral  council  recommend  this 
policy  and  the  Central  Government  re- 
quest it. 

If  responsibility  is  ours  the  responsi- 
bility for  any  breakdown  In  the  elective 
process  would  fall  also  to  us.  Indeed  we 
might  well  be  held  to  be  a  part  of  any 
organized  effort  to  sabotage  the  elections 
should  such  action  take  place. 

It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States  that  we  stand  apart,  permitting 
the  Vietnamese  to  vote  beyond  the 
shadow  of  American  military  might,  even 
though  that  might  was  present  to  insure 
honest  and  peaceful  balloting. 

Who  then  should  undertake  this  task, 
for  obviously  policing  will  be  needed. 
Without  it  the  Communists  or  any 
other  group  will  have  carte  blanche  to 
create  havoc  either  through  subterfuge 
or  overt  violence. 

Should  It  be  the  forces  of  the  Central 
Government? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  same  circum- 
stances which  pieclude  this  activity  from 
being  undertaken  by  the  United  States 
apply  to  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  If  they  should  fail  to  main- 
tain order  on  election  day  they  will  be 
open  to  charges  of  complicity,  incompe- 
tence, and  Impropriety.  And  certainly, 
these  elections  are  going  to  be  a  test  of 
faith  for  the  Central  Government  and 
the  forces  of  the  ARVN. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  only 
an  outside  agency  such  as  the  United 
States  is  equipped  to  imdertake  this  brief 
but  necessary  task. 

Realizing  that  It  is  the  Vietnamese 
themselves  who  must  determine  how  the 
elections  will  be  carried  out  I  feel  that 
it  is  nonetheless  incumbent  upon  this 
Nation,  in  Vietnam  not  only  as  defenders 
but  as  ad'vlsers,  to  recommend  as  urgent- 
ly as  possible  that  the  United  Nations  be 
called  upon  to  undertake  this  task.  In 
addition  I  believe  that  the  United  States, 
through  Ambassador  Goldberg,  should 
call  upon  the  United  Nations  to  offer  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  its  services  in  this 
regard. 

The  fires  of  anarchy  and  internal  gov- 
ernmental decay  glow  in  Vietnam.  But 
flickering  among  those  fires  today  are  the 
flames  of  hope  that  through  the  demo- 
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cratic  process  stability  and  Internal  order 
may  be  achieved  and  maintained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  election  may  well  be 
the  last  hope  for  South  Vietnam.  But, 
even  so,  I  feel  It  must  be  viewed  as  their 
great  opportunity  to  take  that  first  step 
toward  true  nationhood.  They  may  not 
choose  our  form  of  government  xmder  the 
leadership  of  their  choice. 

United  Nations  supervision  of  the  elec- 
tions can  assure  this  choice  without  in- 
timidation. 


NATIONAL  CEMETERY  IN 
GLOCESTER,  R.I. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  we,  who  seek  proper  burial  facili- 
ties for  our  honored  veterans,  hear  the 
same  statement  voiced:  that  with  the 
exception  of  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery, further  expansion  of  the  cemetery 
system  is  inadvisable.  However,  each 
year  I  also  hear  the  vociferous  plea  from 
Innumerable  constituents  and  State  vet- 
eran organizations  for  proper  burial  fa- 
cilities in  our  home  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land or  in  some  neighboring  area. 

From  the  Civil  War  until  1899,  81  na- 
tional cemeteries  were  established. 
Since  1900,  17  national  cemeteries  have 
been  established.  Yet  we  in  New  Eng- 
land, who  gave  birth  to  this  great  Na- 
tion, sire  deprived  of  national  facilities 
for  the  burial  of  our  honored  veterans. 

In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  which  I 
am  privileged  to  represent,  we  have 
available  to  us  suitable  land  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government  that  6ould  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  proper 
burial  facilities  for  our  veterans.  This 
land,  presently  known  as  George  Wash- 
ington Park  in  Glocester,  R.I.,  could  serve 
as  a  national  cemetery  for  southern  New 
England  or,  for  that  matter,  all  of  New 
England. 

In  New  England  there  are  1,412,000 
veterans  but  there  is  not  one  national 
cemetery.  Whereas  in  the  South  At- 
lantic region,  which  has  2,976,000  veter- 
ans there  are  24  national  cemeteries.  In 
every  region  of  the  country  there  are  at 
least  four  national  cemeteries,  but  in 
New  England  there  are  no  national  ceme- 
teries. 

The  distinguished  national  com- 
mander of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, Mr.  Claude  Callegary,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Committee  on  Veteran 
Affairs  on  February  16,  1966,  stated: 

[That]  which  deeply  concerns  the  DAV 
[is]  the  growing  lack  of  burial  space  In  the 
existing  national  cemetery  system. 

In  Rhode  Island,  and  all  of  New  Eng- 
land, our  concern  is  not  the  growing 
lack  of  burial  space  but  rather  the  com- 
plete absence  of  a  national  cemetery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  it  is  both  in- 
tolerable and  disgraceful  that  such  an 


historically  rich  area  a^  New  England 
and,  in  particular,  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  which  has  contributed  so  much  to 
the  greatness  and  security  of  this  Na- 
tion should  be  denied  a  nationsd  ceme- 
tery. 

Therefore,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  introduce  a  bill  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  establish  a  national 
cemetery  in  George  Washington  Park 
in  the  town  of  Glocester,  R.I. 


TRAFFIC  SAFETY 


Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Farnsley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee hearings  last  week  we  made  great 
progress  for  the  cause  of  traffic  safety. 
The  Automobile  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion came  before  us  and  stated  their 
agreement  with  the  proposition  in  my 
bill  to  establish  a  National  Traffic  Safety 
Agency  that  Federal  safety  performance 
standards  for  the  manufacture  of  auto- 
mobiles should  be  msindatorily  set  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  thus  far  we  have  not 
given  attention  to  a  major  casual  ele- 
ment of  traffic  accidents  and  the  result- 
ing deaths  and  injuries.  I  have  been 
stressing  and  pressing  for  action  by  the 
Commerce  Department,  the  automotive 
industry,  and  others,  on  the  proper  illu- 
mination of  our  highways  and  roads. 
But  my  inquiries  have  received  com- 
placent replies.  I  asked  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Connor  at  our  hearings  In 
March  about  lighting  up  the  highways 
and  he  replied : 

The  whole  Interstate  Highway  System,  of 
course,  Is  not  lighted,  by  any  means.  But 
at  places  where  exf>erlence  indicates  that 
lighting  Is  needed,  such  eis  interchanges, 
these  are  well  lighted. 

Well,  I  do  not  know  what  experience 
he  is  talking  about.  The  facts  are  that 
nighttime  traffic  is  only  one-third  that 
of  daytime  hours,  and  yet  the  night  death 
rate  is  2y2  times  as  great  as  the  day 
rate — 10  deaths  per  100  million  vehicle 
miles  at  night  as  compared  with  4  deaths 
per  100  million  vehicle  miles  during  the 
day.  In  other  words,  although  two-thirds 
of  the  traffic  leaves  the  roads  before 
dusk,  well  over  half  of  all  traffic  accident 
deaths  occur  at  night. 

Translated  into  numbers,  this  means 
that  over  25,000  people  died  on  our  roads 
and  highways  in  the  nighttime  hours 
last  year.  The  experts  say  that  con- 
gestion is  a  contributing  factor  In  acci- 
dent causation,  and  accidents  cause 
death.  But  the  fact  is,  darkness,  the 
lack  of  vision,  also  causes  death.  It  has 
been  conservatively  estimated  that  about 
10,000  of  the  nighttime  deaths  result  di- 
rectly from  deficiency  of  lighting.  In  the 
evening  drivers  are  Inclined  to  be  phys- 
ically tired  and  mentally  Irritated.  Who 
could  deny  that  the  driver  needs  every 


form  of  assistance  possible  xmder  these 
conditions? 

I  shudder  when  I  say  that  the  more 
than  25,000  deaths  that  occur  after  dark 
are  not  so  terrible  as  the  injuries — those 
that  leave  the  driver  and  his  passengers 
disabled,  hospitalized.  Incapacitated. 

Studies  have  been  made  in  several 
communities  which  prove  that  proper 
lighting — not  the  1907  type  we  have  here 
in  Washington,  but  modem  lighting  that 
gives  the  road  the  appearance  of  being 
lit  by  sunlight  without  the  glare — 
drastically  reduces  this  terrible  carnage. 
And  lighting  has  another  direct  and 
immediately  desirable  benefit;  it  has  been 
shown  that  crimes  of  violence,  such  as 
murder,  rape,  assault,  and  armed  rob- 
bery, breed  in  dark  places  and  do  not 
exist  where  the  darkness  has  been 
banished. 

I  do  not  profess  that  lighting  is  the 
only  answer  to  our  traffic  death-and- 
injury  toll,  but  I  am  forced  into  the  posi- 
tion of  a  crusader  because  this  aspect  of 
the  problem  has  been  virtually  Ignored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  I  intend  to  Introduce  shortly 
an  amendment  to  the  Traffic  Safety  Act 
of  1966  which  will  provide  that  no  Fed- 
eral aid  highway  funds  can  be  parceled 
out  to  the  States  unless  their  highway 
building  programs  include  provision  for 
proper  lighting  of  the  roads  they  build, 
and  that  within  a  specified  reasonable 
period  of  time  they  illuminate  all  their 
roadways.  This  will  be  expensive,  but  It 
will  amount  to  nothing  in  comparison  to 
the  enormous  amounts  we  are  losing 
every  year  from  the  deaths,  injuries,  and 
property  damage  of  over  25,000  of  our 
citizens — something  exceeding  $4  billion 
in  economic  terms  and  an  Incalculable 
loss  of  human  life 


THE  1,000TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  PO- 
LAND'S CONVERSION  TO  CHRIS- 
TENDOM 

Mr,  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Fountain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  ix)int 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Poland  and  Polish  people  everywhere 
celebrate  the  1,000th  anniversary  of  their 
nation's  conversion  to  Christendom,  I 
join  many  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
in  urging  the  adoption  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution Introduced  by  the  Honorable 
Clement  J.  Zablocki — House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1058 — and  others.  This  resolu- 
tion authorizes  and  requests  the  Presi- 
dent to  Issue  a  proclamation  commemo- 
rating the  occasion  of  the  millennium  of 
the  origin  of  Polish  Christianity. 

The  history  of  Poland  is  the  history  of 
a  Christian  nation.  Under  the  most  dif- 
ficult conditions,  despite  the  yoke  of 
atheistic  communism,  the  Poles  have  al- 
ways carried  to  the  heights  their  faith 
and  loyalty  to  Christ.  Through  the  reli- 
gious and  civic  observances  of  this  anni- 
versary Christians  everywhere  and  Poles 
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In  particular  will  become  more  aware  of 
the  value  of  their  Christian  heritage,  All 
the  reported  efforts  of  Poland's  Commu- 
nist regime  to  obstruct  the  observances 
and  discredit  the  church  serve  only  tx) 
strengthen  Catholics  of  all  ranks. 

The  Poles  are  much  respected  and  ad- 
mired by  the  world  for  their  devotion  and 
perseverance.  The  celebrating  of  Po- 
land's millennium  should  help  to  produce 
a  reliRious  awakening  everywhere  Not 
only  the  Poles  living  within  the  borders 
of  Poland  but  all  Poles  and  other  believers 
in  ever>'  part  of  the  world  will.  I  hope, 
join  together  in  this  manifestation  of 
their  Christian  belief? 


PUBLISHER   SAMUEL   I,   NEWHOUSE 

CITED     FX3R     $15     MILLION     GIFT 

TO  ESTABLISH  CONLMLTsTCATIONS 

CENTER 

Mr  FARNLTrf,  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  ^Mr,  BolandI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  tliis  point  in  the 
Recrod  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan'' 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr,  BOLAND.  Mr  Speaker.  Publisher 
and  Mrs  Samuel  I  Newhouse  of  New 
York  C;ty  were  honored  recently  by 
•Who's  Who  in  America"  for  having 
made  the  "most  outstanding"  gift  to  an 
educational  institution  by  giving  $15 
million  to  Syracuse  University  for  the 
Newhouse  Communications  Center. 

The  C':tation  for  Mr,  and  Mrs.  New- 
hou.se.  who.se  _'ift  was  made  through  the 
Newhouse  Foundation,  said  in  part: 

Mr,  Newhouse  •  •  •  has  sensed  the  need 
for  a  new  generation  of  communication 
specialists  which  the  new  center  can  attract 
and  train.  Significant  efforts  to  give  profes- 
sional identity  to  the  study  of  all  forms  of 
public  communications,  and  more  Impor- 
tAntly,  to  relate  each  media  to  each  other, 
Is  his  "grand  design."  Undoubtedly  the 
years  of  personal  struggle  In  each  fledgling 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  donor  gave  him 
Keen  personal  Insight  Into  the  problems  of 
searching  for  tulent. 

Mr,  Speaker,  Publisher  Newhouse  Is  to 
be  commended  for  giving  this  generous 
financ.al  donation  to  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity for  the  establishment  of  this  very 
worthwhile  communications  center.  I 
am  sure  that  the  scholars  and  news 
media  personnel  who  labor  there  in  re- 
search and  studv  will  make  useful  and 
m^eaningful  contributions  to  the  com- 
munications industry  in  the  future.  I 
aik  that  a  newspaper  story  taken  from 
the  Spnagfield  Sunday  Republican  of 
April  10  detailing  the  Newhouse  gift  be 
printed  at  this  point  with  my  remarks: 
.via,  .1ND  Mrs  S.  I,  Newhouse  Cited  for  Edu- 
cation Aid — Honored  for  Most  Outstand- 
ing Gift,  fl5  Mn,LioN  Syeacusk  TJnivxr- 
srrY  Communications  Centtr 
Stracuse,  N,Y,— Mr  and  Mrs  Samuel  I. 
Newhouse  of  New  York,  have  been  honored 
by  Who's  Who  In  America  for  having  made 
the  "most  outstanding"  gift  to  an  educa- 
tional Institution  when  they  gave  $15  million 
to  Syracuse  Universify  for  the  Newhouse 
Communications  Center. 


PUKPOSK   OF  CITATIONS 

Jacluon  Martlndell,  chairman  of  Mwquls- 
Who's  Wlio,  Inc..  said  the  purpoee  of  the 
Who's  Who  cltatlona  la  to  encourage  educa- 
tional philanthropy  in  all  Ita  ramlflcatlona, 
as  well  as  to  honor  the  Individual  donors. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newhouse  were  honored  In 
recognition  of  their  "substantial  gifts  to  edu- 
cation In  America,  specifically  to  Syracuse 
University,"  Mr.  Martlndell  said  In  a  letter  to 
Chancellor  WUllam  P.  ToUey. 

A  copy  of  the  citation  Is  printed  In  the 
citation  section  of  the  Just-published  34th 
biennial  edition  of  "Who's  Who  in  America." 

It  Is  one  of  two  such  citation*.  The  other 
went  pKjethumously  to  Miss  Ethelyn  McKin- 
ney  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  who  left  the  Income 
from  a  »4  million  charitable  trust  to  help  en- 
dow the  Oakwood  School.  Poughkeepsle,  N.Y. 

TH«    CITATION 

The  citation  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newhouse, 
whose  gift  was  made  through  the  Newhouse 
Foundation,  said  In  part: 

"Mr.  Newhouse  has  sensed  the  need  for  a 
new  generation  of  communication  specialists 
which  the  new  center  can  attract  and  train. 
Significant  efforts  to  give  professional  iden- 
tity to  the  study  of  all  forms  of  public  com- 
munications, and  more  importantly,  to  relate 
each  media  to  each  other  Is  his  'grand  de- 
sign." Undoubtedly  the  years  of  personal 
struggle  In  each  fledgling  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  the  donor  gave  him  keen  personal 
Insight  Into  the  problems  of  searching  for 
talent." 

HAS    HONORART    DEGREK 

The  citation  noted  that  Newhouse's  two 
sons  attended  Syracuse  University  and  that 
he  Is  a  member  of  Its  board  of  trustees.  The 
university  awarded  him  an  honorary  doctor 
of  laws  degree  In  1955. 

Mr.  Newhouse  Is  the  head  of  a  nationwide 
newspaper  organization,  which  Includes  the 
Springfield  newspapers. 


RUMANIAN  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BrademasI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
symbolic  of  the  plight  of  the  Rumanian 
people  that  for  the  past  two  decades  their 
most  important  national  holiday  has 
been  treated  as  a  public  secret.  The 
Communist  regime.  Imposed  by  the  So- 
viet Union  after  World  War  II.  has 
sought  to  erase  from  consciousness  the 
May  10  conunemoration  of  the  original 
independence  of  the  Rumanian  nation. 
In  its  place,  the  Communist  government 
has  sought  to  Impose  observation  of 
May  9  as  the  anniversary  of  the  victory 
of  Soviet  over  Nsizi  German  forces. 

Although  May  10  cannot  be  celebrated 
on  their  streets.  It  is  observed  in  the 
hearts  of  Rumanians.  It  commemorates 
three  great  events:  In  1866.  acquisition  of 
the  right  of  the  people  to  elect  as  their 
sovereign  a  member  of  a  Western  royal 
family;  in  1877,  proclamation  by  Ruma- 
nia of  total  independence  from  its  former 
Turkish  rulers;  and  in  1888,  the  crowning 
of  Charles  I  as  the  first  king  of  Rumania. 

In  the  years  between  1877  and  the  close 
of  World  War  n,  Rumania  experienced 
its  only  period  of  true  Independence. 


Today,  the  20  milUon  citizens  of  this 
nation  rich  in  economic  and  cultural  re- 
sources are  engaged  again  in  a  struggle 
to  achieve  a  position  from  which  they 
can  go  their  own  way  In  the  world,  free 
of  the  domination  of  a  large  and  power- 
ful neighbor.  It  is  appropriate  that  we 
in  the  United  States  take  note  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  traditional  May  10  Ru- 
manian holiday  and  express  hope  that 
the  undiminished  striving  of  the  people 
of  Rumania  for  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination will  reach  fruition. 


AWARD    OF    THE     1965    FREEDOMS 
FOUNDATION  LEADERSHIP  MEDAL 
TO  DR.  JAMES  W,  TURPIN.  FOUND- 
ER OF  PROJECT  CONCERN 
Mr.    FARNUM.     Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   BRADEMAS.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
words  "courageous"   and   "compassion- 
ate" have  rarely  foiuid  a  setting  more  ap- 
propriate than  the  inscription  on  the 
Freedom  Leaderslup  Medal  awarded  Dr. 
James  W.  Turpin  this  year  by  the  Free- 
doms Foundation  at  'Valley  Forge. 

Dr.  James  Turpin  conceived  and 
brought  into  reality  Project  Concern,  a 
voluntary  program  through  which  citi- 
zens of  Hong  Kong  and  of  South  'Viet- 
nam are  receiving  direct  medical  treat- 
ment and  services.  It  takes  compassion 
to  conceive  that  kind  of  program;  it 
takes  courage  to  make  it  work. 

The  distinguished  national  awards  jury 
cited  Dr.  Turpin — 

For  his  courageous  and  compassionate  an- 
swer to  the  challenges  of  the  times  through 
Project  Concern,  a  voluntary  medical  mission 
to  the  peoples  of  Vietnam;  for  his  Indefati- 
gable personal  efforts  In  creating  hospitals, 
clinics,  and  Intensive  self-help  medical  train- 
ing programs  In  the  jungles  and  villages;  and 
his  resourcefulness  in  the  face  of  Commu- 
nist aggression. 

I  am  proud  to  serve,  along  with  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  the  Honorable  Bob  Wil- 
son, on  the  board  of  directors  of  Project 
Concern. 

Dr.  Turpin  joined  a  distinguished  com- 
pany at  the  Freedoms  Foundation  award 
ceremony  this  year.  The  group  honored 
included  A.  Brunton,  Jr..  chief  executive 
of  Boys  Scouts  of  America;  Capt.  Roger 
Donlon,  winner  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  in  'Vietnam;  Matti  Coney 
of  ray  home  State,  who  set  up  a  citizens 
forum  in  Indianapolis;  Marie  Davis 
Hunt,  who  helped  establish  the  Isaac 
Davis  Trail  as  a  natiorxal  memorial;  and 
Marine  MaJ.  Gen.  H.  Nickerson,  Jr..  who 
initiated  a  citizenship  program  at  Camp 
Lejeune. 

The  foundation  gave  its  George 
Washington  Award  this  year  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  our  mili- 
tary services.  It  dedicated  its  Free  En- 
terprise Exemplar  Medal  to  the  late 
Alfred  Sloan,  Jr.,  former  chief  executive 
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of  General  Motors.  And  it  honored  Mall 
Call  Vietnam  and  that  project's  ini- 
tiators. Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Omsteen. 

These  are  outstanding  individuals  and 
organizations.  They  deserve  tribute 
from  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  insert  in  the  Record  the  text  of  Dr. 
Turpin's  acceptance  speech  delivered  at 
the  Freedom  Awards  presentation  lunch- 
eon at  Valley  Forge.  Pa.,  on  February  22, 
1966: 

Dr.  Turpin  Accepts  Freedom  Leadership 
Medal 

I  know  some  people  who  do  not  want  to 
he  free.  They  hav«  been  free  In  the  past — 
free  to  be  sick,  hungry,  and  Illiterate.  Mil- 
lions today  see  freedom  as  nothing  more 
than  this  for  themselves  and  their  children. 
If  our  Western  brand  of  exported  freedom  Is 
empty  bellied  and  worm  Infested,  these  same 
millions  will  turn  to  godless  materialism's 
medicine  and  food— even  If  it  takes  away  per- 
sonal liberties  and  Individual  rights.  Liber- 
ties and  right?  Explain  the  practical  value 
of  these  to  the  free,  starving,  and  tuber- 
culosis-rotted Montagnard  chief  in  Vietnam 
who  last  week  asked  me  for  medicine — to  die. 

And  we  need  these  people  as  much  as  they 
need  us.  Our  country's  eager  Initiative  is 
being  sapped  by  an  Insidious  moral  Isola- 
tionism. This  unlnvolvement  has  ruined 
other  great  societies  In  the  past  who  have 
accepted  freedom  from  as  the  ultimate,  and 
neglected  the  vigor,  excitement,  and  national 
fulfillment  of  freedom  to,  freedom  to  be 
deeply  and  Intimately  Involved  In  all  man- 
kind: freedom  to  move  out  Into  life  as  it 
really  Is;  freedom  to  discover  the  wonder  of 
love  expressed  In  practical  terms. 

Project  Concern  Is  In  Hong  Kong  and 
South  VletnEmi  today  with  a  dynamic  and 
Imaginative  program  because  we  Insist  on 
associating  freedom  with  enough — enough 
medicine,  food,  schools — and.  loving  concern. 
And  It  Is  working. 

We  can  win  the  war  In  Vietnam — and  lose 
the  people.  A  military  victory  Is  preparation 
only  for  the  basic  task  of  helping  an  Indus- 
trious and  valiant  people  build  a  properly 
free  and  democratic  nation  along  lines  of 
their  own  choosing.  Free  of  any  specific 
religious  or  political  associations,  and  work- 
ing Independently  of  government  financial 
subsidy.  Project  Concern  Is  teaching  rual 
Vietnamese  and  Montagnards  that  Individual 
personality  Is  Invaluable,  to  cherish  their 
personal  Identity,  and  to  become  proudly 
self-sufficient.  The  message  Is  getting 
through.  They  are  learning  to  care  for  their 
own. 

I  accept  this  award  for  the  over  one  hun- 
dred doctors,  nurses,  technicians,  and  village 
medical  ofllcera  who  are  Involved,  for  my 
wife  who  showed  me  love  and  patiently 
waited  until  I  began  to  understand,  and  for 
those  who  have  accepted  our  concern,  and 
who  dragged  us  kicking  and  squealing  Into 
life  as  It  Is,  Into  a  realization  that  any  man's 
death  diminishes  me  for  I  am  Involved  In 
mankind — all  mankind. 


ADDRESS  BY  MR.  SHERWIN 
MARKHAM 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hansen] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  hear  a  speech 
delivered  by  Mr.  Sherwin  Markman,  of 
the  White  House  staff,  to  the  annual 
Iowa  Chamber  of  Commerce  dinner  on 
Sunday  evening.  May  1. 

Mr.  Markman.  among  other  points, 
gave  a  clear-cut  outline  of  the  President's 
blueprint  for  economic  progress.  In  do- 
ing so,  he  cited  some  hard  statistical 
facts  regarding  the  comparative  price 
level  situation  during  the  period  Novem- 
ber 1956  to  January  1961  as  compared 
to  January  1961  to  April  1966. 

In  view  of  all  the  allegations  regard- 
ing unbridled  inflation  and  fiscal  mis- 
management with  which  the  adminis- 
tration is  being  charged,  I  feel  it  would 
be  helpful  for  my  colleagues  to  care- 
fully study  the  outline  of  facts  which 
Mr.  Markman  has  so  ably  supplied.  I 
respectfully  present  the  full  text  of  Mr. 
Markman's  remarks: 
Speech     bt     Sheewin     J.    Markman,    Iowa 

Chamber    of    Commerce    Dinner,    Wash- 
ington, DC,   Mat  1,   1966 

It  has  been  about  a  year  since  I  received 
that  call  from  the  White  House  asking  me 
to  leave  friends,  home  and  law  practice  to 
sign  up  as  a  member  of  the  Great  Society. 
I  was  offered  the  opportunity  to  leave  the 
city  where  Marilyn  and  I  and  our  children 
were  born  and  where  I  had  happily  prac- 
ticed law  for  13  years,  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton, and  all  of  this  at  a  60-percent  cut  In 
means.  So  with  such  Incentives  who  could 
refuse? 

None  of  this  would  have  come  about  but 
for  my  Involvement  with  the  Greater  Des 
Moines   Chamber  of  Commerce. 

There  Is  a  small  memento  In  my  office  at 
the  White  House.  It  Is  a  certificate  of  rec- 
ognition signed  by  Jack  Wesenberg.  It  was 
given  to  me  following  my  service  as  civic 
affairs  chairman  of  the  chamber,  and  It 
vividly  brings  to  mind  the  events  of  the 
summer  of  1963.  At  that  time  I  was  wholly 
engrossed  In  my  profession  and  I  had  not 
had  anything  to  do  with  politics  for  almost 
3  years.  I  was,  so  I  thought,  safely  on  the 
wagon,  and  the  law  was  my  only  mistress. 

Then  one  hot  July  evening  as  my  family 
and  I  were  making  final  plans  to  leave  on 
vacation  I  received  a  call  from  Chuck  lies, 
who  was  then  mayor  of  Des  Moines.  He  told 
me  of  an  upcoming  political  struggle  over 
Des  Moines'  form  of  government  and  that  the 
leadership  of  the  city  wanted  me  to  head 
the  campaign.  Establishing  a  pattern  which 
repeated  Itself  In  1965,  I  capitulated,  and, 
leaving  family,  vacation,  and  Job  In  the 
Itirch,  I  reentered  the  world  of  public  af- 
fairs. It  was  a  6-week  campaign,  and  my 
close  work  with  Jack  Wesenberg,  Prank  De- 
Pudyt,  Cal  Aurand.  Ken  McDonald,  Ray 
Murphy,  and  all  the  other  fine  leaders  of  the 
Des  Moines  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  an 
experience  I  shall  forever  treasure. 

I  returned  to  full-time  law  practice,  but  I 
was  marked,  and  In  short  order  Harold 
Hughes  had  me  working  for  him  In  his  1964 
campaign,  and  now  I  am  here  as  a  part  of 
the  personal  staff  of  the  President.  All  of 
this  because  I  allowed  myself  to  be  persuaded 
by  the  likes  of  Jack  Wesenberg. 

The  world  of  the  White  House  Is  Indeed 
unique.  It  Is  a  hard-driving  world  full  of 
night  work  and  6-day  weeks.  It  Is  a  world 
where  anything  can  happen;  any  problem, 
any  tragedy,  any  triumph;  where  you  can  see 
TV  stars  and  Prime  Ministers  on  any  day; 
where  the  pressure  Is  constant  and  Intense; 
and  where  the  posslbUltles  of  contribution 
and  achievement  are  so  real  that  even  the 
most  hardened  are  sustained  and  Invigorated. 


In  short.  It  is  a  world  of  which  I  am  honored 
to  be  a  part. 

Allow  me  -to  say  a  word  about  the  man  for 
whom  I  work.  You  have  heard  much  about 
his  style,  his  energy,  his  desire  for  accom- 
plishment. I  would  only  add  that  the  more 
you  see  of  the  President,  and  the  closer  to 
him  and  his  work  you  get.  the  more  you 
admire  and  appreciate  the  truly  superb  quali- 
ties he  possesses. 

Let  me  cite  Just  one  example.  Several 
weeks  ago  the  Vice  President  returned  from 
a  trip  to  Vietnam  and  the  Far  East.  A  con- 
gressional briefing  was  held  in  the  historic 
East  Room  of  the  White  House.  Present 
at  the  briefing  were  Members  of  Congress — 
friend  and  foe  alike — as  much  of  the  top 
structure  of  the  administration:  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Vice  President,  Mr.  Rusk.  Mr. 
McNamara,  Secretary  Freeman.  Secretary 
Gardner.  Mr.  Bundy.  Mr.  Ball,  General  Wheel- 
er, Admiral  Raborn,  and  many  others.  This 
truly  was  a  gathering  of  auspicious  and 
powerful  men.  The  meeting  was  off  the 
record  and  following  the  Vice  President's 
presentation,  there  occurred  a  free-flowing 
question  and  answer  period.  It  was  at  this 
IX)lnt  that  the  President  took  over.  Speak- 
ing completely  extemporaneously,  and  obvi- 
ously talking  from  deep  conviction  and 
knowledge,  the  President  literally  held  the 
group  sf>ellbotuid  for  almost  30  minutes. 
And  when  he  finished  they  stood  and 
cheered.  It  was  the  most  moving  and  per- 
suasive presentation  of  why  we  are  In  Viet- 
nam that  I  have  ever  heard.  If  the  haU- 
mark  of  a  great  President  Is  the  ability  to 
lead  men,  then  this  President  has  earned 
his  spurs. 

This  gathering  of  Congressmen  Illustrates 
a  guiding  principle  of  government  religiously 
practiced  by  President  Johnson.  It  was  the 
late  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg  who  first 
said:  "If  you  want  us  In  on  the  crash  land- 
ings, we  had  better  be  In  on  the  takeotfs." 
He  was  referring  to  the  then  prevalent  prac- 
tice of  informing  the  Congress  of  policies 
after  the  deed  was  done  and  not  consulting 
In  advance  of  the  Initial  decisions.  Under 
a  strict  reading  of  the  Constitution  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  Is  wholly 
separate  from  the  Congress,  and  should 
merely  administer  the  laws  Congress  passes. 

In  foreign  affairs  the  President  has  f«w 
constitutional  duties  to  consult  with  the 
Congress,  and  then  mostly  with  the  Senate 
on  such  things  as  appointments  and  treaties. 
In  former  times  this  strict  division  was  fol- 
lowed, and  too  often  the  results  were  tragic. 
Wilson's  classic  failure  with  the  League  of 
Nations  Is  directly  traceable  to  his  unwllUng- 
ness  to  fully  consult  with  Congress  before 
the  event  rather  than  after  the  decisions 
were  made. 

Today  the  rule  is  complete  consultation  in 
advance.  The  White  House  Is  In  constant 
communication  with  the  Congress  on  the 
full  spectrum  of  Issues.  Prom  Vietnam  to 
traffic  safety  to  civil  rights  to  executive 
branch  reorganizations  there  Is  a  continuing 
dialog  between  the  administration  and  the 
key  personages  on  the  Hill;  and  of  both  polit- 
ical parties.  A  great  deal  has  been  written 
concerning  the  success  the  President  has  had 
with  the  Congress.  The  secret  of  this  suc- 
cess is  really  simple.  It  Is  a  success  based 
upon  a  true  respect  by  the  President  for 
the  legislative  branch  and  Its  members.  He 
knows  them  and  has  a  finely  honed  apprecia- 
tion of  their  ability  to  contribute  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Nation.  So  he  consults  with 
them,  and  listens  to  them,  and  the  result 
of  such  reasoning  together  Is  the  consensus 
of  national  opinion  from  which  meaningful 
action  results.  This  Is  how  It  should  be;  our 
democracy  works  all  the  better  because  of 
It. 

What  are  some  of  the  Issues  which  we  are 
actively  discussing  with  the  Congress  at  this 
moment? 
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Of  course,  there  Is  Vietnam  and  of  this 
I  am  sure  you  have  heard  a  great  deal.  We 
fight  there,  as  you  know,  because  the  ulti- 
mate security  of  the  United  States  rests  on 
the  principle  that  no  aggressor  can  be  per- 
mitted to  believe  that  he  can  work  his  wU! 
by  force  of  arms,  Thoee  who  would  follow 
the  nu.ltant  Chinese  doctrine  must  learn 
that  they  cannot  subvert  the  free  and  Inde- 
pendent world  by  so-called  wars  of  national 
liberation.  If  there  were  to  be  a  Par  East 
Munich,  then  the  danger  of  world  war  III 
would  be  markedly  Increased. 

Thus  we  struggle  to  prevent  aggression  and 
to  create  a  world-where  peace  and  survival 
are  possible. 

We  also  discuss  the  threat  of  Inflation. 
As  to  this  issue  we  try  to  communicate  the 
hard  facta.  We  are  sensitive  both  to  the 
danger  of  inflation  and  the  danger  that 
irresponsible  talk — made  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  some  short-term  political  advan- 
tage— might  serve  to  create  the  very  situa- 
tion the  speaker  ostensibly  abhors.  So  we 
cite  hard  facts  Thus,  If  the  62-month 
pyeriod  since  January  1961  Is  compared  to  the 
previo'.is  62-nionth  period,  this  Is  what  wo 
see 

In  the  present  period  the  consumer  price 
Index  rose  7  9  points:  in  the  previous  period 
It  T'xe  10  8  points 

In  the  present  period  the  wholesale  price 
index  rose  4  4  pKDints;  in  the  previous  period 
It  rose  7  9  points 

In  the  present  period  net  ir.come  per  farm 
rose  45  2  p)ercent;  In  the  previous  period  it 
rose  only  35  4  percent. 

In  the  F>reeent  period  corporate  profits 
after  tdxes  rose  88  1  percent:  in  the  prevlotis 
period   it   declined    10  3   percent. 

The  Presidents  blueprint  for  economic 
progress  !.s  based  upon  close  government — 
bu.slness  cooperation,  continued  overall  price 
stability,  a  resolute  defense  of  the  dollar 
abroad,  and  an  attack  on  unemployment 
and  poverty.  He  hiLs  created  a  climate  con- 
ducive to  prosperity  by: 

1  Enacting  a  tax  system  that  does  not 
overburden  businessmen  or  consumers — and 
maintains  the  Incentives  for  productive 
effort 

2,  Developing  exp>endlture  programs  that 
promote  the  best  use  of  human  and  natural 
resources 

3  Keeping  a  clear  field  for  private  initia- 
tive In  the  wide  range  of  activities  where 
competitive  enterprise  Is  the  most  efficient 
way  of  getting  things  done, 

4  Pursuing  nn  overall  budget  policy  that 
promotes  bala.nce  between  purchasing  power 
and  productive  cap,-icUy. 

5  Remaining  alert  and  willing  to  act 
promptly  and  decisively  when  the  Nation  la 
threatened   by  either  recession  or   Inflation. 

These  are  the  facts  and  the  policies  which 
demonstrate  what  Is  obvious:  that  we  are 
now  In  the  62d  month  of  unparalleled  pros- 
perity. We  have  pursued  an  economic  pro- 
gram which  has  gained  millions  of  jobs,  re- 
duced unemployment,  and  has  allowed  us 
for  the  first  time  to  wage  a  massive  wax  on 
poverty 

This  Is  another  Issue  which  we  continually 
discuss  with  the  Congress  The  problem  of 
poverty  in  the  United  States  is,  like  foreign 
aid  a  problem  which  Involves  our  humanity 
SIS  well  as  our  enlightened  self-interest.  In 
world  affairs  it  Is  our  certain  belief  that 
great  poverty  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  can  only  lead  to  ferment,  rebel- 
lion, war,  and  fertile  soil  for  dammunlst  ex- 
pansion— al!  to  the  ultimate  danger  of  the 
United  States  In  our  cwn  country  this 
truth  takes  on  a  different  form,  bat  the  es- 
sence remains  If  great  poverty,  particularly 
when  mixed  with  racial  Injustice,  Is  per- 
mitted to  continue  by  an  uncaring  majority 
then  ferment  asid  violence  will  be  the  re- 
sult So  the  war  on  poverty  is  waged  by  a 
people    who   care   and    who   mean    to   create 


conditions  of  education,  Job  opportunities, 
health,  and  living  conditions,  where  It  Is 
possible  for  all  Americans  to  ftiUy  share  In 
American  abundance.  This  Is  a  crash  pro- 
gram, for  time  Is  running  out  and  It  Is  far 
too  long  past  due.  Some  say  that  we  have 
made  mistakes,  that  there  have  been  mis- 
steps. But  we  cannot  afford  the  luxtiry  of 
slowgolng  and  extreme  caution,  and  our 
long  overdue  failure  to  act  has  created  the 
unavoidable  necessities  with  which  we  are 
faced  today.  We  have  the  finest  adminis- 
trator we  could  find  and  he  has  surrounded 
himself  with  men  of  great  talent.  In  their 
tasks — which  bespeak  the  conscience  of  us 
all — we  can  and  wUl  give  them  full  support 
We  shall  learn  from  our  mistakes,  and  we 
if>iftii  relentlessly  push  forward  In  this  great 
endeavor. 

I  have  spoken  of  some  of  the  issues  with 
which  we  are  In  continuing  consultation  with 
the  Congress.  These  are  but  a  small  part  of 
the  vast  panorama  of  problems  to  be  faced 
and  decisions  to  be  made.  The  moment 
never  comes  when  things  are  neatly  "squared 
away,"  all  problems  solved,  and  the  world  and 
the  Nation  In  complete  harmony.  So,  where 
I  work  the  Job  Is  never  done;  there  are  always 
crises  at  hand  and  crises  waiting  to  be  bom. 
In  never-ending  movement,  they  come  to  the 
President  and,  always  and  ultimately,  the 
President  must  decide. 

In  our  system,  the  President  returns  to 
the  people  every  4  years,  and  the  people  then 
tell  him — and  his  party — what  they  think  of 
the  decisions  he  has  made  in  the  past  48 
months.  In  the  meantime,  the  Incumbent 
in  this  greatest  and  most  difficult  decision- 
making Job  in  history  must  fall  back  on  the 
philosophy  which  was,  perhaps,  stated  best 
by  Abraham  Lincoln : 

"If  I  were  to  read,  much  leas  answer  all 
the  attacks  made  on  me,  this  shop  might  as 
well  be  closed  for  any  other  business.  I  do 
the  very  best  I  know  how — the  very  best  I 
can;  and  I  mean  to  keep  doing  so  until  the 
end.  If  the  end  brings  me  out  all  right,  what 
Is  said  against  me  won't  amount  to  anything. 
If  the  end  brings  me  out  wrong,  10  angels 
swearing  I  was  right  would  make  no  differ- 
ence." 

Thank  you  very  much. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr,  Fraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  growing  num- 
ber of  Senators  and  Congressmen  who 
are  actively  participating  in  the  drive 
for  legislation  to  bring  public  higher  ed- 
ucation to  the  District  of  Colimibia. 

This  idea  has  received  careful  study. 
A  subcommittee  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee  in  the  other  body  con- 
cluded hearings  last  month  on  this  much- 
needed  legislation.  The  testimony  was 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  both  a  com- 
munity college  and  a  4-year  college. 
The  testimony  came  from  diverse 
sources — from  a  representative  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  from  District  of  Colvun- 
bia  schoolchildren  who  cannot  afford  to 
go  to  a  private  college.  The  testimony 
came  from  distinguished  educators,  busi- 
ness and  political  leaders,  and  concerned 


citizens,  and  ccsvered  the  whole  spectrum 
of  reasons  why  the  District  needs  public 
higher  education. 

The  recent  history  of  the  effort  to 
create  public  colleges  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  started  on  September  23,  1963, 
when  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy appointed  a  comniiiiee  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  dl-stinguished  educators  to 
look  into  the  question,  "Should  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  publicly  supported 
institutions  of  higher  learning  beyond 
the  secondary  school  level,  and  if  so,  what 
typeort3TJes?" 

The  President's  Committee  brought  in 
its  report  to  President  Johnson  in  June 
1964.  They  found  an  urgent  need  for 
two  new  institutions  to  serve  the  815,000 
citizens  residing  in  the  District:  First,  a 
District  of  Columbia  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences  to  absorb  and  extend 
the  courses  offered  by  the  existing  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Teachers  College ;  and, 
second,  a  new  2 -year  community  or 
Junior  college  which  would  offer  a  variety 
of  courses  of  technical  education  or 
skilled  training,  as  well  as  academic 
courses  for  those  young  people  who  would 
later  transfer  to  a  4-year  institution  of 
higher  learning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  Member  of  Congress 
can  point  in  his  own  State  to  fine  public 
institutions  for  post-high  school  train- 
ing. Only  the  young  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  deprived  of  this 
opportunity.  This  should  be  an  embar- 
rassment to  the  Members  of  Congress,  for 
we  are  responsible  for  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

My  State  of  Minnesota  long  ago  took 
steps  to  provide  publicly  supported  high- 
er education  for  its  citizens.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  was  created  in  1851 
and  now  has  four  campuses.  In  addi- 
tion, Minnesota  has  5  State  colleges,  14 
junior  colleges,  and  19  vocational-tech- 
nical schools  offering  post-high  school 
education  and  training.  With  these  in- 
stitutions Minnesota,  with  a  population 
of  3,400,000,  provides  publicly  supported 
higher  education  for  more  than  60,000 
Minnesota  students. 

There  are  11  States  which  have  a 
smaller  population  than  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Not  one  of  these  States  falls 
to  provide  post-high  school  training  for 
its  citizens,  and  I  am  advised  that  almost 
all  of  our  territories  make  similar  pro- 
visions, including  even  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  the  Island  of  Guam. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  the  only  sizable  po- 
litical entity  imder  the  American  flag 
that  does  not  ofifer  general  post-high 
school  education  hi  public  institutions. 

This  means  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia does  not  provide  the  education  and 
training  needed  for  the  Jobs  which  are 
available  in  the  District.  The  District  of 
Columbia  has,  except  for  Nevada,  the 
highest  income  per  capita  in  the  entire 
country — U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
It  is  recognized  that  there  are  impwrtant 
parts  of  the  population  who  do  not  share 
in  this  high  Income  level.  One  reason 
thftt  the  income  level  is  high  is  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  offers  employment 
mainly  to  trained  specialists  both  in 
Government  and  in  private  industry. 
The  District  is  not  a  good  place  for  the 
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\mskllled  and  the  untrained  to  find  em- 
ployment. 

The  District  of  Columbia  imports  its 
skilled  labor  from  the  other  States. 
This  has  been  found  to  be  true  on  every 
level  of  training  from  the  Ph.  D.  at<«nlc 
scientist  down  to  occupations  such  as 
dentsd  hygienist  and  electronic  techni- 
cian. 

Meanwhile,  the  persons  who  ese  living 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  are  denied 
the  opportunities  for  instruction  and 
training.  The  statistics — U.S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  "Governmental  Finances  in 
1963-64"— show  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia spends  by  far  the  lowest  amount 
per  capita  in  the  country  on  higher  edu- 
cation. The  latest  figure  is  $2.26  per 
capita,  contrasted  with  $19.40  in  Vir- 
ginia, $21.23  in  Maryland,  and  a  national 
average  of  $28.87.  It  Is  the  unfortunate 
fact  that  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to 
go  to  one  of  the  private  Institutions  in 
the  District  after  high  school — or  who 
do  not  qualify  for  their  admission  stand- 
ards— there  is  no  further  training  avail- 
able at  public  expense  except  for  the 
young  people  who  want  to  become  school 
teachers.  The  latter  are  trained  in  two 
dilapidated  and  partially  condemned 
buildings  set  1  mile  apart  from  each 
other. 

I  draw  attention  to  some  other  signifi- 
cant figures  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  report,  released  June  10,  1965, 
"Governmental  Finances  in  1963-64." 
These  figures  further  document  the 
shortage  of  higher  education  in  the  Dis- 
trict. 

Table  19  of  that  report  shows  that  in 
1963-64,  the  District  of  Columbia  spent 
nothing  for  capital  outlay  on  institutions 
of  higher  education.  Other  States:  Vir- 
ginia, $20.1  million;  Maryland,  $16.5  mil- 
lion; seven  States  over  $50  million;  low- 
est expenditure  next  to  the  District 
of  Columbia — Wyoming — $1.9  million. 
Every  year  we  in  the  States  improve  our 
public  colleges  and  universities.  The 
District  has  nothing  but  an  obsolete 
plant  for  District  of  Columbia  Teachers 
College  that  is  a  candidate  for  slum 
clearance  rather  than  capital  improve- 
ment. 

Under  the  legislation  I  propose,  a  wide 
choice  of  education  and  training  for  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  young  people  will  be 
substituted  for  the  existing  desert  of  op- 
portunity. The  community  college  to  be 
established  under  my  bill  will  offer  train- 
ing for  a  variety  of  occupations — elec- 
tronic technician,  computer  technician, 
dental  and  medical  assistant,  and  the 
like.  The  community  college  will  also 
furnish  academic  courses  leading  to 
transfer  credits  for  those  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  are  not  ready  for  the 
high  standard  college  of  liberal  arts  and 
sciences.  Excellent  performance  in  the 
commimity  college  by  "late  bloomers" 
and  others  will  lead  many  students  into 
the  full  academic  curriculum  provided  by 
the  4-year  college. 

The  4-year  college  will  provide  courses 
in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  The 
President's  Committee  recommended 
that  the  college  should  concentrate  its 
attention  at  the  outset  on  offering  a 
strong  core  of  studies  in  the  sciences,  so- 
cial studies,  humanities,  graphic  and  per- 


forming arts,  and  education.  The  col- 
lege will  be  authorized  to  grant  bswhe- 
lor's  and  master's  degrees. 

Both  the  4-year  college  and  the  com- 
munity college  will  offer  courses  on  an 
individual,  noncredlt  basis  for  those  de- 
siring to  further  their  education  without 
seeking  a  degree. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Johnson  has 
referred  to  this  89th  Congress  as  the 
"education  Congress."  In  general,  this 
title  is  justified  by  significant  legislation 
such  as  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  and  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  the  Implementation  of  the 
war  on  poverty,  and  other  legislation 
which  strengthens  nationwide  oppo.'-- 
tunity.  It  would  be  very  unfair  of  us  to 
provide  new  educational  opportunity  to 
the  students  of  our  own  States  while  con- 
tinuing to  deny  District  of  Columbia  citi- 
zens the  right  to  have  publicly  supported 
higher  education  facilities. 

The  key  to  all  District  of  Columbia 
improvement  is  Improved  educational  op- 
portunity. Today  a  high  school  educa- 
tion is  not  enough  preparation  for  life 
or  for  Jobs  in  many  instances.  District 
of  Columbia  students  must  have  oppor- 
tunity for  training  in  skills  at  every  level 
sufficient  to  meet  the  technical  and  cul- 
tural needs  of  the  current  age.  A  vital 
step  in  providing  this  opportunity  is  sup- 
plied by  the  bills  for  public  higher  edu- 
cation, including  the  bill  I  now  introduce. 
H.R.  14769,  the  text  of  which  I  include  at 
this  point: 

HJl.  14768 
A  bill  to  establish  a  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion to  plan,  establish,  organize,  and 
operate  a  public  community  college  and  a 
public  college  of  arts  and  sciences  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Columbia 
Public  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965". 

Sec.  2.  As  tised  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Commissioners"  means  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Bitting  as  a  board  or  their  authorized  agents. 

(b)  The  terms  "Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion"   and    "Board"    means    the    Board    of 


gered  terms  as  the  Commissioners  may  de- 
termine. Any  member  appcrfnted  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  that  term, 

(d)  The  Commission  era  shall  have  the 
power  to  remove  any  member  of  the  Board 
at  any  time  for  adequate  cause,  which  re- 
lates to  hia  character  or  to  his  efficiency  as 
a  member,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing. 

(e)  The  Commissioners  shall  establish  a 
nominating  committee,  consisting  of  such 
number  of  members  serving  for  such  terms 
as  the  Commissioners  shall  from  time  to 
time  determine,  which  shall  submit  for  the 
Commissioners'  consideration  In  making  ap- 
pointments under  subsection  (b)  at  least 
three  nominees  for  each  vacancy  which  may 
erlst  on  the  Board.  A  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  such  committee  shall  have  been  for 
three  years  Immediately  preceding  their  ap- 
pointment bona  fide  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(f )  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
without  compensation,  but  may  be  reim- 
bursed for  their  travel  expenses.  Including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  law  (6  0.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  serving 
the  Government  without  compensation, 

(g)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  not 
be  personally  liable  In  damages  for  any  offi- 
cial action  of  the  Board  In  which  such  mem- 
bers participate,  nor  shall  they  be  liable  for 
any  costs  that  may  be  taxed  against  them 
or  the  Board  on  account  of  any  such  ofllclal 
action  by  them  as  members  of  the  Board, 
but  such  costs  shall  be  charged  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  paid  as  other  costs  are 
paid  in  suits  against  the  municipality;  nor 
shall  the  Board  or  any  of  Its  members  be 
required  to  give  any  bond  or  security  for 
costs  or  damages  on  any  appeal  whatever. 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  Is  hereby  vested  with 
the  following  powers  and  duties: 

(a)  To  develop  detailed  plans  for  and  to 
establish,  organize,  and  operate  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia — 

(1)  a  public  college  which  will  provide  a 
program  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to  courses  in  teacher 
education,  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree, 
and  such  additional  program  of  study  as 
may  lead  to  a  master's  degree,  and  courses 
on  an  individual,  noncredlt  basis  for  those 
desiring  to  further  their  education  without 
seeking  a  degree. 

(2)  a  public  community  college  which 
will   provide   programs   generally   extending 


Higher  Education  established   by  section  S'~^  "P""^  **^^°  ^'^°  ^^^  beyond  the  high 

sdhoer  level   including,  but  not  limited   to 


of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  term  "Board  of  Education"  means 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  established  by  the  Act  approved 
June  20,  1906  (34  Stat.  316),  as  amended 
(DC.  Code,  1961  edition,  sec.  31-101  et  seq.). 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  estabUshed  as 
an  agency  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  a 
Board  of  Higher  Education,  hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Board. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  not  less 
than  nine  nor  more  than  fifteen  members, 
as  the  Commissioners  shall  from  time  to  time 
determine,  who  may  be  employees  of  the 
United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Com- 
missioners after  consideration  of  nominees 
submitted  In  accordance  with  subsection  (e) , 
and  a  majority  of  whom  shall  have  been  for 
three  years  immediately  preceding  their  ap- 
pointment or  designation  bona  fide  residents 
of  the  District  of  Colvunbla.  The  Commis- 
sioners shall  designate  one  of  the  members 
as  Chairman. 

(c)  The  terms  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  of  such  uniform  length  as 
the  Commissioners  may  determine,  except 
that  the  terms  of  the  Initial  members  may 
be  varied  to  provide  such  pattern  of  stag- 


(al  programs  leading  to  a  degree  of  associate 
in  the  arts  or  for  full  credit  toward  a  bach- 
elor's degree,  (b)  programs  designed  to  pre- 
pare students  to  work  as  technicians  and  at 
a  semlprofesslonal  level  In  engineering,  sci- 
entific, health  related,  and  other  technologi- 
cal fields,  and  (c)  programs  designed  for  in- 
dividuals desiring  to  further  their  education 
without  seeking  a  degree. 

(b)  To  establish  policies,  standards,  and 
requirements  governing  admission,  programs, 
gra[duatlon  (including  the  award  of  degrees) , 
and  general  administration  of  the  colleges. 

(c)  To  employ  and  compenaate  without 
regard  to  the  Civil  Service  Act  or  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  a  presi- 
dent and  other  officers  for  each  of  the  colleges 
established  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  such 
educational  employees  for  such  colleges  at 
the  presidents  thereof  may  recommend  In 
writing:  Provided,  That  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  CommisslonerB,  the  compensa- 
tion schedulte  for  these  officers  and  em- 
ployees shall  be  fixed  and  adjusted  from  tlm* 
to  time  consistent  with  the  public  Interest 
and  in  accordance  with  rates  for  comparable 
types  of  poelUon  in  like  InsUtutlons  of  higher 
education.  The  Board,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  presidents  of  the  colleges. 
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shall  establish,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commisslaners  and  without  regard  to  the 
proviaioiis  of  any  other  law,  retirement  and 
leave  systems  lor  such  employees  which  &ha.U 
be  comparable  to  such  systema  In  lUte  lastl- 
tutlor.s  ot  higher  education. 

d,  Tu  employ  and  compensate  In  accord- 
ance wiih  the  clv'.I  service  laws  and  the  Clas- 
aiflcatlou  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  noneduca- 
tlonal  employees  of  the  Eourd  and  of  the 
<x>Ueges  established  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

( e )  To  establish  and  determine,  from  time 
to  time,  with  the  approval  of  thei  Commis- 
sioners— 

( 1 )  fees  to  be  paid  by  students  (including 
chargee  for  room  and  board),  and  receipts 
from  such  fees  shall  be  deposited  Into  a  re- 
volving fund  in  a  private  depository  In  the 
District,  which  fund  shall  be  available  with- 
out flscal  year  limitation  for  such  purposes  as 
the  Board  of  Higher  Education  of  the  District 
shall  approve,  and  the  Board  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation Is  authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commissioners,  to  make  necessary  rules  re- 
specting deposits  into  and  withdrawals  from 
such  fund:  and 

(2)  tuition  rates  (a)  for  residents  and 
(b)  for  nonresidents,  and  receipts  from  tiU- 
tlon  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the 
General  Fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

If)  To  transmit  annually  to  the  Commis- 
sioners estimates  of  the  appropriation  re- 
quired for  the  colleges  established  pursuant 
to  this  Act  for  the  ensuing  year. 

(gl  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mlflsloners,  to  accept  services  and  moneys,. 
Including  gifts  or  endowments,  from  any 
source  whatsoever,  for  use  In  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Act.  Such  moneys  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  a  trust  fund  account 
which  Is  hereby  authorized  and  may  be  in- 
vested and  reinvested  as  trust  funds  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  disbursement  of 
the  moneys  from  siich  trust  funds  shall  be 
In  such  amounts,  to  such  extent,  and  In  such 
manner  as  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  In 
Its  Judgment,  may  determine  necessary  tC 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(h)  To  submit  to  the  Commissioners 
recommendations  relating  to  legislation  af- 
fecting the  administration  and  programs  of 
such  colleges. 

(1)  To  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  and  to  carry  out  such  other 
activities  as  may  be  required  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(J)  To  assume  control  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers  College  established  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  approved  February  25.  1929 
(45  Stat.  1276.  DC.  Code.  par.  31-118).  from 
the  Board  of  Education  as  such  time  as  may 
be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  such  Boards  and 
approved  by  the  Commissioners.  At  such 
time  personnel,  property,  records,  and  un- 
expended balances  of  appropriations,  alloca- 
tions, and  otiier  funds  available  or  to  be 
made  available  for  such  Teachers  College 
are  authorized  to  be  transferred  and  be 
under  the  control  of  such  Board  of  Higher 
Education  Providrd,  That  the  Laboratory 
Schools  shall  remain  under  the  control  and 
rrmnagement.  and  the  employees  assigned  to 
such  schools  shall  remain  subject  to  the 
supervision  of,  the  Board  of  Education. 

Sec.  5  The  Commissioners  and  the  Board 
of  Education  shall  furnish  to  the  Board,  upon 
request  of  such  Board,  such  space  and  fa- 
cilities m  private  buildings  or  In  public 
buildings  of  the  govern.ment  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  records,  information,  services, 
personnel,  offices  and  equipment  as  may  be 
available  and  which  are  necessary  to  enable 
the  Board  properly  to  perform  Its  functions 
under  this  Act 

Sec  6.  All  obligations  and  disbursements 
for  the  purpose  of  tae  .\ct  shall  be  Incurred, 
made,  and  accounted  for  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  other  obligations  and  disbursements 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  and,  except  a& 
provided  in  section  4'g,    of  this  Act.  under 


the  direction  and  control  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Subchapter  1  of  chapter  18  of 
the  Act  of  March  3.  1901  (31  Stat.  1280),  as 
amended  (D.C.  Code.  sees.  39-401 — 39-419). 
relating  to  establishment  of  institutions  ot 
learning  in  the  District  of  Coliunbla,  Is 
amended  by  striking  o«t  "Board  of  Educa- 
tion" wherever  It  appears  In  such  subchap- 
ter and  by  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Board 
of  Higher  Education". 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  the  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  construed  as 
affecting  the  validity  of  any  license  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Education  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Act  of  JtUy  2.  1940  (54  Stat.  729). 
relating  to  accreditation  of  Junior  colleges  In 
the  District  of  CoUimbla.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Board  of  Education"  wherever 
It  appears  in  such  Act  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof     "Board     of     Higher     Education." 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  the  revenues  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


THE  DETERIORATION  OP  CASTRO 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  be- 
coming Increasingly  apparent,  as  time 
passes,  that  the  end  of  Castro's  Cuba  is 
in  sight — perhaps  not  tomorrow,  maybe 
not  next  year,  but  surely.  Erosion  is 
taking  place  both  in  the  political  and 
economic  fiSds.  UJ3.  policy  of  firmness, 
without  implilsiveness,  is  paj^ng  off.  The 
record  will  show  that  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Castro  regime,  when  many  people 
were  speaking  of  this  new  savior  as  a 
true  nationalist  whose  only  dream  was 
to  drive  out  the  corrupt  reactionaries 
who  were  preying  on  the  people,  I  warned 
that  international  Communists  were  In 
full  control  in  Cuba — that  Island  located 
only  90  miles  from  our  coast.  In  hear- 
ings In  June  1960  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Inter-American  Affairs,  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  on  the  Communist 
.threat  in  Latin  America.  I  stressed  "the 
necessity  for  the  President,  or  the  Con- 
gress, if  that  is  possible,  to  mobilize  the 
American  people  to  face  our  diflQcultles 
realistically  and  to  embark  upon  an 
affirmative  course  of  siction." 

Since  that  time  I  have  not  deviated 
from  the  administration's  policy,  de- 
signed from  the  start  to  free  the  Cuban 
people  from  this  Communist  ogre.  I 
think.  I  can  say  modestly,  but  proudly, 
that  I  even  pounded  a  few  nails  In  the 
coffin.  In  August  1961,  I  Introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  passed  without  objection  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  authorized  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  total  embargo  on  all  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Cuba.  In  August 
1963  I  Introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  proscribed 
assistance  to  any  country,  ships  of  whose 
regristry  carry  either  Battle  Act  com- 
modities or  items  of  economic  assistance 


to  Cuba.  This  amendment  has  proved 
effective  and  the  economic  noose  hsis 
been  tightened.  A  subcommittee  report, 
"Communism  In  Latin  America,"  dated 
April  14,  1965,  shows  that  whereas  nearly 
400  free  world  flag  vessels  visited  Cuba 
in  1963  and  1964,  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1965  only  39  ships  entered  Cuban  ports. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  continue  our 
pressure,  we  must  maintain  vigilance — 
we  are  not  yet  out  of  the  woods.  But  we 
are  getting  there. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  ENCOURAGES 
SABOTAGE 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  TMr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  object  to  the  proposed  interna- 
tional air  agreement  which  in  my  opin- 
ion, if  agreed  to,  would  encourage  sab- 
otage. 

I  wrote  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
Thomas  Mann,  and  urged  him  to  reject 
an  offer  of  international  airlines  to 
agree  to  an  automatic  liability  of  $75,000 
for  each  person  killed  in  an  airplane 
crash. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  plain  that  such  a 
liability  would  encourage  possible  sab- 
otage. When  our  airlines  are  bombed, 
the  person  or  persons  who  have  planned 
and  carried  out  the  ghastly  deed  of 
bo/nbing  airlines  are  usually  detected  by 
the  large  amounts  of  air  Insurance  they 
buy  before  a  flight.  The  automatic  lia- 
.bility  provision  would  enable  a  bomber 
to  assure  his  family  of  $75,000  without 
taking  out  additional  insurance,  and 
virtually  making  it  impossible  to  deter- 
mine who  placed  the  bomb  aboard  the 
airplane. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Lester  Wolff,  has  in- 
troduced a  resolution — House  Resolution 
518 — in  connection  with  this  agreement 
which  he  also  opposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  my  letter  for  my 
colleagues'  consideration : 

Mat  2,  1966. 
Hon.  Thomas  C.  Mann. 
Under  Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  You  will  please  permit 
me  to  convey  to  you  two  observations  relative 
to  the  matter  of  the  liability  of  international 
air  carriers  to  those  Injured  or  klUed  while 
passengers  of  such  carriers.  I  think  the 
action  of  the  State  Department  in  encour- 
aging the  denotinclng  of  the  Warsaw  Con- 
vention and  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  so 
doing  are  to  be  commended,  for  the  maximum 
of  $8,300  liability  is  totally  unrealistic. 

My  first  observation  would  be  that  there 
should  be  no  legal  limit  upon  the  amount  of 
liability  of  an  international  carrier  in  case 
It  Is  negligent  In  the  performance  of  its  duties 
to  the  injury  or  death  of  a  passenger. 

And  my  second  observation  would  be  that 
there  should  not  be  absolute  liability  on  the 
part  of  the  carrier  for  injury  or  death  to  the 
passenger — this  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
such  liability  would  encourage  the  poeslbility 
of  sabotage  and  for  the  reason  that  ordinarily 
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carriers  are  not  subject  to  absolute  liability 
for  the  Injury  or  death  of  their  paesengers. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware  that  principle  is  gen- 
erally reserved  for  workmen's  compensation 
cases  where  risk  of  Injury  Is  a  part  of  the  coet 
of  doing  business  and  the  business  and  the 
public  should  bear  the  burden  of  It. 

However,  if  the  nature  of  International 
travel  U  such  that  the  difficulty  of  sustaining 
an  action  makes  it  necessary  as  a  practical 
matter  to  correct  a  burden  cast  upon  the 
person  Injiu-ed  or  his  representative,  then 
there  might  be  accepted  the  principle  of  abso- 
lute llabUity  for  $75,000  or  $100,000  on  the 
part  of  the  carrier.  But  there  should  be  an 
expressed  and  well  publicized  exception  that 
would  prevent  a  saboteur  from  recovering  for 
injuries  he  might  sustain  if  he  survived  the 
sabotage  he  planned  In  international  travel 
and  would  deny  his  representatives  or  bene- 
ficiaries any  right  of  recovery  In  case  of  the 
death  of  the  saboteur. 

In  general,  I  would  prefer  to  see  our  Gov- 
ernment take  the  position  that  there  should 
be  no  limit  other  than  the  provable  damages 
to  the  paseenger  of  an  International  carrier 
and  there  should  be  no  absolute  liability  on 
the  carrier's  part. 

Believe  me, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Claude  Pepper. 
Member  of  Congress. 


PENSION  FOR  THE  WOMEN  IN 
THE  WOMEN'S  AUXILIARY  ARMY 
CORPS 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there '  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  al- 
ways been  a  source  of  pride  to  me  that 
I  serve  in  this  Congress  among  men  who 
repeatedly  demonstrate  their  dedication 
to  the  principles  of  fairness  and  equal 
opportunity.  For  us,  however,  this  dedi- 
cation is  not  an  incidental  virtue.  It  is 
a  solemn  responsibility— and  a  demand- 
ing one.  It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  be 
generally  aware  of  the  needs  for  the  wel- 
fare of  public.  Like  accountants  we  must 
itemize  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  our 
laws.  We  must  know  their  effect  on 
every  segment  of  our  population,  whether 
that  segment  is  large  and  wields  a  big 
stick,  or  small  and  politically  unorga- 
nized. If  we  have  made  an  error  in  our 
legislative  assessments,  we  must  not  hesi- 
tate to  correct  it.  We  cannot  afford, 
either  by  oversight  or  through  neglect 
to  create  an  imbalance  in  the  books  of 
the  general  welfare  which  are  in  our 
charge. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
Is  Intended  to  correct  Just  an  Imbalance 
which  has  been  permitted  to  exist  for 
some  time.  We  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
extremely  perceptive  In  our  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  of  veterans  in  our 
society,  and  legislation  for  this  group 
covers  a  wide  range  of  benefits.  And  yet 
we  have  allowed  certain  provisions  to 
stay  on  the  books  which,  in  effect,  cause 
oiscrlmlnaUon  in  the  application  of  these 
benefits. 

Many  of  you  will  recall  that  in  1942 
Congress  created  the  Women's  Army 
Auxiliary  Corps,  an  organization  of  ded- 


icated women  who  amply  demonstrated 
their  worth  to  this  country.  In  Septem- 
ber 1943  the  Auxiliary  Corps  was  in  fact 
promoted  to  complete  military  status  as 
a  new  organization,  the  Women's  Army 
Corps.  Former  members  of  the  latter 
corps  are,  of  course,  covered  by  our  vet- 
erans laws.  This  is  not  true  of  the  for- 
mer members  of  the  Auxiliary  Corps, 
however.  Under  secUon  106(a)  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  women  who  serve 
in  the  Women's  Auxiliary  Army  Corps 
during  its  17-month  existence  in  1942 
and  1943  are  eligible  for  benefits  only  if 
they  served  a  minimum  of  90  days  and 
were  discharged  for  a  service-connected 
disability. 

When  this  measure  was  approved  in 
1954  the  idea  was  to  provide  benefits  for 
those  women  who,  because  of  a  service- 
incurred  disability,  did  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  in  the  Women's  Army 
Corps.  In  practice,  however,  this  law 
has  discriminated  against  those  women 
who  served  in  the  Auxiliary  Corps  with- 
out suffering  any  disability.  Moreover, 
the  provision  excludes  cases  where  some- 
one might  have  suffered  disability  and 
been  discharged  before  the  base  90-day 
period  was  over. 

Congress  has,  in  fact,  through  other 
enactments,  already  recognized  service 
in  the  Women's  Auxiliary  Corps  as  a 
basis  for  granting  medical,  hospital,  and 
burial  benefits.  Former  members  of  this 
Corps  can  also  obtain  other  benefits  if 
they  meet  special  requirements.  The 
significant  effect  of  section  106(a)  is 
therefore  to  withhold  pensions  from  vet- 
erans of  the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary 
Corps  by  means  of  an  eligibility  restric- 
tion whoUy  inconsistent  with  the  pattern 
established  through  other  veterans  legis- 
lation. By  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  section  106 (a.>  I  hope  to  correct 
this  situation.  To  extend  eligibility 
without  the  illogical  restriction  requirinig 
service-connected  disability  is  the  only 
equitable  course  of  action. 

I  am  a  stanch  supporter  of  women's 
rights,  and  of  veterans'  rights  as  well.  I 
am  not  alone  in  this,  I  know.  My  col- 
leagues in  this  House  are  strong  sup- 
porters of  GI  rights,  and  the  best  evi- 
dence of  this  is  the  recent  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Benefits  Act.  No  other 
group  elicits  such  unrestrained  praise 
from  the  Members  of  Congress  as  the 
veterans,  and  rightly  so.  I  certainly 
wish  to  be  included  with  my  colleagues 
as  a  champion  of  fair  treatment  for  these 
men  and  women  who  have  done  so  much 
for  this  country  at  so  great  a  cost  to 
themselves.  I,  too,  worked  to  obtain 
benefits  for  cold  war  veterans  both  here 
and,  when  I  was  a  Senator,  in  the  other 
House.  I  am  no  less  pleased  than  the 
rest  of  my  colleagues  that  in  this  matter 
we  have  finally  triumphed. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  lull 
ourselves  into  the  belief  that  this  act, 
monumental  though  it  is,  is  any  sort  of 
panacea  in  the  matters  of  veterans'  af- 
fairs. Indeed,  its  enactment  more  clearlv 
frees  our  minds  for  the  less  extensive  but 
also  important  legislative  projects  such 
as  the  one  I  am  proposing  in  my  bill 
Just  as  we  have  lauded  the  devotion  and 
the  willingness  of  our  ex-servicemen  to 
make  sacrifices,  it  is  now  high  time  that 
we  consider  the  women  who  were  no  leas 


ms 


enthusiastic  in  their  response  to  the  ur- 
gent wartime  needs  of  this  Nation 
These  carefully  selected  and  trained 
young  women  who,  uninfiuenced  by  any 
draft  law,  joined  the  Women's  Army 
Auxiliary  Corps,  entered  a  world  in 
which  they  were  faced  with  hardships 
ot  war  not  traditionally  encountered  by 
women.  They  served  overseas  in  various 
capacities— as  clerks,  librarians  lin- 
guists, operators,  and  even  truckdrivers. 
Although  their  numbers  were  compara- 
tively small,  held  within  the  150  000 
maximum,  the  contribution  of  these 
women  of  the  Auxiliary  Corps  was  none- 
theless very  substantial.  The  value  of 
trained  and  enthusiastic  women  to  the 
U.S  Army,  which  they  first  demon- 
strated, was  recognized  by  the  creation 
of  the  regular  WAC  in  1943  and  its  es- 
tablishment  as  a  permanent  organiza- 

Today  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to 
grant  the  former  members  of  the  WAAC 
the  full  recognition  that  they  merit  by 

fn^^iS  nl"^^^,  ^^'^'^  ^  ^  P'-oPer  basis 
for  eligibility  for  aU  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  This 
extension  of  a  policy  already  begun  in 
piecemeal  fashion  was  in  fact  proposed 
during  the  86th  Congress  in  the  pre- 
vious Republican  administration.  Ac- 
tion was  urged  then  by.  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs,  who  pointed  out 
that  neither  the  overall  effect  nor  the 
overall  cost  of  this  measure  would  be 
extensive.  No  followup  on  the  bill  was 
taken,  however,  and  the  inequity  of  sec- 
tion 106  was  allowed  to  continue  We 
must  not  neglect  our  responsibility  again 
in  this  matter.  There  can  be.  In  my 
opinion,  no  rational  defense  of  the  pres- 
ent restriction  nor  any  cogent  argument 
against  amending  section  106(a)  I 
therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  see  this 
measure,  H.R.  14774.  through  to  its  en- 
actment. 


THE  POLISH  MILLENNIUM 
The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  McDowell],  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes.  ^^ 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker  the 
year  966  is  the  most  significant  date  In 
the  history  of  Poland;  for  it  was  in  966 
that  the  Polish  monarch  Mieszko  I 
adoptea  Christianity  for  himself  and  for 
his  kingdom. 

The  conversion  of  Mieszko  I  to  Chris- 
tianity was  a  political  and  religious  act 
that  fundamentally  influenced  the  future 
course  of  Poland's  historical  develop- 
ment. In  reality  what  it  did  was  to  aline 
Poland  with  Western  Christendom,  aline 
her  politically,  spiritually,  and  culturally 
with  the  West.  And  the  story  of  Polish 
history  in  the  subsequent  centuries  has 
been  one  of  reaffirmation  of  that  act  of 
union  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n  we 
have  all  wltneesed  the  severance  of  that 
unity  with  the  West.  This  did  not  come 
abcut  as  a  matter  of  choice  for  the  people 
of  Poland;  It  was  a  determined  policy 
of  their  C<Mnmunist  conquerors.  They 
sought  to  isolate  Poland  and  her  East 
European  neighbors  from  the  West,  fear- 
ful that  the  contagion  of  freedcMn  might 
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infect  the  oppressive  atmosphere  of  the 
newly  established  so-called  Peoples  De- 
mocracies. 

But  the  Poles  did  not  acquiesce  docilely 
In  this  forced  Isolation  from  their  na- 
tural unity  with  the  West,  and  one  of  the 
great  Polish  leaders  who  has  sought  to 
frustrate  this  Communist  purpose  has 
been  CardLnai  Wyszynski.  It  was  to  be 
expected,  therefore,  that  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  Polish  millennium  would 
be  an  'occasion  for  another  confronta- 
tion of  the  forces  of  freedom  and  tyran- 
ny in  Poland.  From  the  beginning  of 
preparations  for  the  celebration  the 
Gomulka  regime  employed  every  con- 
ceivable device  to  harass  and  embarrass 
the  cardinal  and  the  Polish  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  &nd  in  ever>'  way  to 
discredit  the  religion  of  Poland's  over- 
whelming Catholic  population.  In  what 
the  press  termtd  a  "stinging  "  attack  on 
the  Cardinal  to  an  enormous  crowd  in 
and  around  Poznan's  central  square, 
Gomulka  said  only  a  few  days  ago:  "This 
arclishepherd  of  shepherds  who  fights 
against  People's  Poland  dares  to  say  that 
he  would  not  t>ow  to  the  vital  interests 
of  the  state.  A  part  of  the  hierarchy 
seeks  to  oppose  the  church  to  the  state," 
he  said,  his  voice  bitter  and  hard.  "It 
Intends  to  play  a  political  role."  Gomul- 
ka cEvStigated  the  Polish  bishops  for  hav- 
ing invited  the  German  bishops  to  the 
climax  of  religious  celebrations  in  Czes- 
tix:howa  marking  1.000  years  of  Polish 
Christianity  on  May  3  They  were  the 
"same  persons,"  Gomulka  said,  "who  In 
1939  sounded  the  victory  bells  over  Po- 
land" 

But  Cardinal  Wyszynski  in  a  sermon 
at  the  cathedral  in  Poznan  responded 
directly  to  bitter  attacks  on  him  by  the 
Communist  press.  He  rejected  the 
Communist  accusation  that  he  had  not 
recognized  the  separation  of  church  and 
state.  "The  church  has  a  legitimate 
concern  with  the  economic,  social,  and 
political  life  of  the  nation,"  the  cardinal 
declared.  The  church  has  a  mandate  to 
talk  about  those  problems,"  he  contin- 
ued "It  got  that  mandate  from  the 
Ecumenical  Council."  At  the  close  of 
this  very  moving  sermon  defending  Po- 
lish freedom  the  cardinal  was  applauded 
enthusiastically,  and  the  cathedral  bells 
tolled  in  joyous  celebration.  On  an- 
other occasion  only  a  few  days  before 
the  Poznan  celebration  the  cardinal  re- 
affirmed his  position  in  these  word-s 

The  church  haa  never  mobilized  anyone 
against  the  state  and  against  those  who  gov- 
ern !t  Therefore,  they  need  not  be  afraid 
of  the  church.  We  Catholics  hold  out  our 
hands  and  say  to  you:  Peace  In  national  life. 

The  burdens  imposed  by  communism 
upon  Poland's  Catholic  people  have  been 
enormous.  But  the  celebrations  of  the 
millennium  have  demonstrated  once 
again  the  determination  of  these  heroic 
and  genuinely  courageous  people  to  re- 
assert their  priceless  Christian  heritage 
Nearly  two  decades  of  Communist 
tyranny  have  failed  to  destroy  Poland's 
religious  conunltment  to  God.  And  while 
the  Iron  Curtain  may  create  a  political 
fissure  between  the  East  and  West,  sever- 
ing Poland  from  her  natural  'Western 
attachment,  It  carmot  destroy  the  spirit- 
ual connection  that  was  forged  a  thou- 


sand years  ago.  On  this  occasion  we 
can  all  associate  ourselves  with  the 
counsel  of  Cardinal  Wyszynski  who  said 
a  few  weeks  ago  when  told  of  the  newly 
Imposed  restrictions  on  foreign  visitors 
to  Poland  for  the  celebration: 

Wo  know  that  wherever  Poliflh  hearta  beat, 
the  mlUennlum  la  celebrated. 

I  include,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  a 
letter  from  the  Honorable  John  E. 
Babiarz,  honorary  chairman  of  the 
Delaware  Millennium  Committee,  smd 
mayor  of  Wilmington.  Del.,  together 
with  an  excerpt  from  the  publication. 
Poland's  Millennium— 1 ,000  Years  of 
Christianity,  which  has  been  supplied  to 
all  Delaware  clergymen  by  the  Delaware 
Millennium  Committee. 

Delawake  Millennium  CoMMrma, 

Wilmitigton,  Del.,  April  1, 1966. 
Hon.  Harris  B.  McDowell, 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  McDowell:  We  have 
been  fortunate  in  obtaining  copies  of 
Poland's  Millennium /1, 000  Years  of  Chris- 
tianity, published  by  the  Orchard  Lake 
schools — SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  Seminary, 
St.  Mary's  College,  and  St.  Mary's  Pre- 
paratory of  Orchard  Lake,  Mich.  This  pub- 
lication presents  briefly  the  meaning  of 
Christianity  to  Poland  and  to  the  Pole  him- 
self. 

Our  local  commemoration  will  begin  on 
Sunday,  May  1,  1966,  with  a  religious  observ- 
ance In  all  of  our  churches.  Copies  of  this 
booklet  are  being  supplied  to  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy  to  help  them  In  their 
preparations. 

The  Wilmington  Institute  Pree  Ubrary  will 
feature  an  exhibition  on  the  Polish  millen- 
nium frwn  May  2  to  May  14  In  the  lecture 
hall. 

Sincerely, 

John  E.  Babiarz, 
Honorary  Chairman. 

(Exoerpts  from  "Polland's  Millennium/ 
1,000  Years  of  Christianity,"  published  by  the 
Orchard  Lake  Schools — SS.  Cyril  and  Metho- 
dius Seminary,  St.  Mary's  College,  and  St. 
Mary's  Preparatory — of  Orchard  Lake,  Mich.) 

In  1797,  within  2  years  after  Poland  had 
ceased  to  exist  as  an  Individual  power  among 
the  European  nations,  the  Polish  national 
anthem  was  written.  Its  exaltation  does  not 
He  In  florid  words  nor  Is  It  marred  by  crlea 
of  despair  or  empty  threats,  but  Its  worth  Is 
rather  In  lU  sincere  patriotic  dignity  and 
simple  spiritual  conviction ;  "As  long  as  there 
remains  a  single  Pole  alive  to  sustain  Ita 
meaning  In  bis  heart,  Poland  cannot  die." 

"POLAND  IS  NOT  TET  LOST 

"While  we  live  she  Is  existing, 

Poland  Is  not  fallen;  ^ 

We  will  win  with  swords  resisting. 
What  the  foe  has  stolen. 

"We'll  cross  where  Warta's  surging 
Gloomily  Its  waters. 
With  each  blade  from  sheath  emerging 
Poland's  foes  to  slaughter. 

"Hence  unto  the  field  of  glory. 

Where  the  life  blood's  streaming; 
■Where  with  talons  red  and  gory. 
Poland's  eagle's  screaming. 

"Poland;  shall  the  foe  enslave  thee 
Sadly  and  forever; 
And  we  hesitate  to  save  thee? 
Never,  Poland,  never. 

(Chorus) 

"March,  march,  Dabrowskl, 
From  Italy's  plain; 
Our  brethren  shall  meet  ua 
In  Poland  again." 


In  these  words  of  the  Polish  national 
anthem  are  found  a  true  expression  of  past 
feelings  and  a  true  source  of  future  feelings, 
which  feelings  have  fostered  a  growth  from 
generation  to  generation  to  the  extent  that 
the  anthem  has  become  a  "categorically  Im- 
perative article  of  national  faith" — that 
secret  spirit  of  vitality  of  Poland's  national 
life.  Around  the  core  of  Intense  patriotism 
are  grouped  other  characteristics  of  the 
Pole's  national  Ideal:  his  Individualism  and 
idealism,  his  chivalry  and  romantic  tempera- 
ment, his  fondness  for  the  out-of-doors,  and 
rural  life,  his  hospitality,  his  tolerance  to- 
ward his  neighbors,  and  his  unfailing  belief 
in  the  democratic  government. 

Notably  linked  to  his  patriotic  spirit  and 
very  worthy  of  special  mention  Is  the  Pole's 
pride  In  his  ancient  cultural  heritage  which, 
while  sharing  much  with  the  general  tradi- 
tion of  the  West,  Is  strongly  imbued  with  na- 
tional feeling  and  possesses  a  marked  religi- 
ous character. 

Historically  It  was  the  landed  gentry  who 
undertook  formal  artistic  and  Intellectual 
activity,  while  the  peasants  preserved  their 
sense  of  "Pollshness"  by  clinging  to  their 
native  tongue,  their  Catholic  faith,  and  tra- 
ditional folkways.  However,  by  the  turn  of 
the  19th  century,  the  spirit  and  message  of 
the  upperclass  began  to  find  its  way  Into  the 
heart  of  the  rising  middle  class  and  had 
reached  Into  aU  groups  of  the  population. 

The  foundations  of  cultural  life  were  laid 
by  Kazlmlerz  Wlelkl.  who  truly  found  Po- 
land m  wood  and  left  It  walled.  In  1364  the 
University  of  Krakow  was  founded  and  by 
the  end  of  the  15th  century  It  was  held  In 
high  repute  as  a  school  of  both  astronomical 
and  hiimanlstlc  achievement.  The  Polish 
astronomer,  Kopernlk,  entered  the  univer- 
sity In  1491.  Two  other  outstanding  figures 
of  that  century  were  Jaji  Dlugosz  (1415-80). 
Poland's  first  real  historian,  and  Wit  Stwosz, 
whose  wood  carvings,  chiefly  the  altar  piece 
In  St.  Mary's  Church,  Krakow,  are  some  of 
the  most  notable  In  Europe. 

Tidal  waves  of  discovery.  Invention,  and 
Interest  in  learning  brought  new  levels  of 
civilization  to  the  Western  world  during  the 
late  15th  century.  They  reached  inland  and 
brought  about  the  golden  age  of  Poland's 
cultural  life,  affecting  architecture,  art,  lit- 
erature, education,  marmers,  and  every  phase 
of  life.  The  age  established  for  all  time  the 
type  and  tradition  of  intellectual  life  In  Po- 
land. The  two  currents  of  humanism,  the 
Italian  Renaissance  and  the  Protestant  Ref- 
ormation, were  the  agencies  which  produced 
the  golden  age  and  were  the  establishing 
point  of  Influence  for  all  future  cultural 
development. 

In  1680  King  Stefan  Batory  founded  the 
University  of  WUno  and  in  1594  Jan  Zamoy- 
skl  established  his  famotis  academy  at  Za- 
mosc.  The  flow  of  students  abroad  was  in- 
creasing to  a  point  of  about  150  a  year  and 
these  especially  went  to  Padua  and  Bologna. 
The  first  Polish  printing  press  was  set  up  In 
ELrakow  In  1474  and  this  naturally  spread 
wings  Into  the  field  of  new  learning. 

Libraries  and  public  museums  began  to 
grow,  laying  the  foundations  for  great  Po- 
lish libraries  of  later  days—  the  Krakow  Uni- 
versity library,  the  Zaluskl.  the  Zamoyskl, 
and  others.  Such  a  change  of  life  naturally 
brought  on  new  problems — religious,  politi- 
cal, literary,  artistic,  and  social.  These  in 
return  stimulated  responses  from  such  men 
aa  Zamoyskl,  a  scholar,  soldier,  statesman, 
true  Christian,  and  one  of  the  foremost  men 
of  this  epoch,  and  Plotr  Skarga,  a  great 
priest,  reformer,  and  court  preacher.  Po- 
land, though  five  centuries  old.  was  like  a 
youth  arrived  at  manhood. 

International  acquaintances  grew  and  ai- 
tltudes  were  formed.  'W'hUe  French  and 
Italian  influences  were  ascending  In  Poiand 
the  Hapsburg  regime  was  disliked  because  of 
Its  love  of  money,  absoiiuism,  and  intoler- 
ance;  the  Germans  because  of  their  coar»c- 
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nees;  and  the  Muscovites  for  their  crude 
moral  character.  Indeed  Poland  can  there- 
fore be  Judged  by  those  nations  with  which 
she  had  primary 'sssoclatlons. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century,  Latin 
was  the  medium  of  writing  and  conversa- 
tion— this  to  the  extent  that  It  was  said  that 
there  were  more  Latlnlsts  In  Poland  than  in 
Italy. 

Standard  literary  Polish  had  its  beginnings 
m  the  speech  of  the  Polish  upper  classes  In 
the  middle  and  latter  decades  of  the  16th 
centiu^.  It  was  during  the  Reformation 
period  that  both  FYotestants  and  Catholics 
sought  to  reach  the  people  by  producing 
religious  works  In  the  native  tongue.  Simul- 
taneously, there  was  also  a  flowering  of  secu- 
lar literature  In  Polish.  MlkolaJ  ReJ  Is  cred- 
ited as  being  the  Father  of  the  Polish  lan- 
guage and  Jan  Kochanowskl  Is  known  as  the 
Father  of  Polish  literature. 

Thus  was  the  16th  century  the  century  of 
centuries,  the  period  which  established  the 
nature,  direction,  and  the  Intensity  of  Polish 
culture.  It  was  not  until  1764  that  any- 
thing notable  was  added  to  this  side  of 
Polish  life.  In  that  year  Stanlslaw  August 
Ponlatowskl  ascended  the  throne  and  started 
his  31  years  of  reign.  Indeed,  this  period 
was  dark  on  the  political  side,  but  consider- 
ing the  cultural  aspect,  It  was  one  of  great 
advancement.  Most  notable  elements  were: 
the  achievements  of  the  Educatloncil  Com- 
mission appointed  In  1773  as  the  First  Min- 
istry of  Education  In  Europe:  the  educa- 
tional and  other  reforms  of  Stanlslaw  Konar- 
skl,  one  of  which  was  the  development  of  the 
"Collegium  Noblllum":  the  Constitution  of 
May  3,  1791.  At  this  time  also  the  first 
Polish  national  theater  came  into  existence, 
1765:  historical  writing  and  poetry  experi- 
enced a  new  life  and  literary  periodicals  were 
also  founded.  Such  areas  as  philosophy, 
economics,  political  sciences,  and  pedagogy 
were  also  opened  to  Intellectual  effort  and 
advances  were  made. 

Scarcely  had  these  accomplishments  left 
the  stage  when  a  group  appeared  and  made 
the  19th  century  a  mere  carryover  of  the 
last  part  of  the  18th.  They  were  men  play- 
ing great  roles  In  the  formation  of  the  grow- 
ing national  spirit — Mlcklewlcz,  Slowackl, 
and  Kraslnskl  In  poetry  and  drama,  whose 
works  each  In  a  particular  way  sustained  the 
Poles  during  the  darkest  years  of  despair; 
Predro,  a  writer  of  the  classic  comedy;  the 
historian  Lelewel;  renowned  painters  such  as 
Matejko,  Brandt,  Wysplanskl,  and  the 
Olerymskls;  and  reaching  our  present  day 
such  writers  of  great  power  as  Slenklewlcz, 
Reymont,  Zeromskl,  Kraszewskl,  and  Prus. 
Under  the  pen  name  of  Joseph  Conrad,  Jozef 
Konrad  Korzenlowskl  became  a  great  English 
novelist.  The  work  of  Poland's  first  great 
woman  poet,  Maria  Konopnlcka,  expresses  a 
sympathy  for  the  poor  and  oppressed.  The 
poems  of  Poland's  most  outstanding  philo- 
sophical lyrist,  Jan  Kasprowlcz,  possess 
strength  and  have  as  their  main  theme  the 
struggle  of  a  heroic  human  spirit  against  an 
apparently  permanent  power  of  evil. 

Since  World  War  I  and  World  War  n,  the 
literary  and  artistic  achievements  EU-e  less 
known  and  valued  by  the  mass  population 
due  to  the  preoccupation  of  both  the  artist 
and  his  audience  with  political  and  social 
problems.  Still,  that  literary  heritage  of  the 
19th  century  is  remembered  and  loved  as 
one  of  Poland's  greatest  cultural  achieve- 
ments. It  has  become  the  common  property 
to  the  entire  Nation  and  has  assumed  the 
dignity  and  glory  of  a  great  national  Institu- 
tion to  this  day.  Great  are  the  accomplish- 
ments in  the  other  arts — In  that  of  music 
with  Frederic  Chopin,  Poland's  greatest 
musician  and  the  musical  embodiment  of 
the  Nation's  spirit;  the  pianists  Jozef  Hof- 
mann,  Ignacy  Paderewskl,  Artur  Rubinstein, 
Wanda  Landowska,  the  violinist  Bronlslaw 
Hubermann,  and  orchestra  conductor  Artur 


Rodzlnskl;  In  the  fields  of  painting,  ballet, 
and  the  folk  arts;  in  that  of  scholarship  and 
science  with  the  scientists  Wroblewskl  and 
Olszewski  who  succeeded  in  liquefying  air  In 
the  1880's,  Natanson,  a  famed  mathematical 
physicist,  Raclborski  who  contributed  to 
botanical  research.  Prof.  L.  Petrazyckl 
and  his  original  work  on  the  evolution  of 
law.  Mallnowskl,  renowned  In  the  field  of 
anthropology,  and  Maria  Sklodowska-Curle. 
who  with  her  French  husband  did  the  re- 
search that  led  to  the  discovery  of  radium. 
The  international  recognition  given  to  these 
outstanding  Polish  scholars  and  scientists  is 
a  source  of  major  pride  to  Poland  today. 

It  Is  such  a  cultural  heritage  that  par- 
takes of  that  same  honor,  the  honor  of  being 
an  Intricate  part  of  what  makes  a  Pole  what 
he  Is. 

To  be  sure,  however,  not  at  all  times  nor 
in  all  Poles  have  the  qualities  which  have 
been  discussed  always  been  found.  Still  It 
mtist  be  maintained  that  they  constitute  his 
makeup,  his  "Pollshness."  yes,  beginning 
with  his  stubborn  individualism  to  his  reli- 
gious patriotism. 

Adam  Mlcklewlcz,  Poland's  greatest  poet, 
cries  out  In  one  of  his  lyrics  what  the 
aspirations  of  a  true  Pole  are,  and  what  the 
aspirations  of  any  Christian  should  be: 

"I  shall  beat  one  wing  against  the  past. 
The  other  against  the  future. 
And  steering  by  the  dictates  of  the  heart. 
Strive  toward  the  feet  of  God." 

America  has  been  known  to  the  Poles  since 
Its  very  discovery  and  most  often  It  has 
been  thought  of  as  a  land  of  bliss  to  which 
many  Poles  longed  to  go  and.  Indeed,  to 
which  many  did  go.  In  the  16th  century 
the  Polish  poet.  Sebastian  Klonowlcz,  alluded 
to  America  as  follows:  "Happy  Isles — heroic 
land  of  bliss  known  to  country  long  ere 
thU." 

In  brief  historical  retrospect,  fovir  factors 
seem  to  be  outstanding  as  representative  of 
the  cornerstones  C'f  spiritual  and  cultural 
relationships  between  Poland  and  America: 
the  Polish  Americans,  the  exchange  of  heroes 
between  Poland  and  America,  President  Wil- 
son's "Thirteenth  Point,"  and  American  re- 
lief in  Poland  after  the  First  World  War. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  three  centuries  for 
various  spiritual,  political,  and  economic 
reasons,  (18th  century  for  economic  reasons, 
19th  for  religious  reasons,  and  20th  for  war 
and  political  reasons)  a  considerable  number 
of  Poles  came  to  the  United  States.  Presently 
their  ethnic  group  is  constituted  of  over 
10  million  people,  that  Is,  Americans  of 
Polish  blood,  with  Polish  temperament,  sym- 
pathies, and  by  no  means  devoid  of  the  Polish 
cultural  and  spiritual  traditions. 

In  their  Journey  to  the  new  world,  for  the 
most  p>art,  they  brought  only  those  basic 
necessities  as  they  knew  them,  namely,  the 
plow,  the  beU.  and  the  cross — symbols  of 
the  Pole's  hard  life,  his  call  to  life,  and  his 
God  the  Creator  of  life.  With  these  tools  the 
Polish  Immigrant  was  able  to  forge  a  new 
life  in  his  newly  adopted  land. 

American  Poles,  as  the  cobuilders  and  co- 
benefactors  of  American  civilization,  have 
also  helped  to  build  America  Into  what  It  Is 
today.  On  the  free  soil  of  America,  they 
send  their  sons  to  Congress  and  to  State 
legislatures;  they  are  owners  of  farms  and 
industry.  They  have  fraternal  benefit  or- 
ganizations and  publish  newspapers  in  the 
language  of  their  forefathers.  And  because 
of  their  large  number,  Poland  Is  a  little 
better  known  and  perhaps  a  little  better 
understood.  They  have  erected  about  900 
churches  (approximately  90  percent  Roman 
Catholic),  seminaries  for  the  training  of 
clergy,  and  some  400  schools  v/here  their 
children  are  educated. 

The  second  cornerstone  upon  which  this 
relationship  rests  Is  the  fact  that  In  the 
critical  struggles  for  the  freedom  of  both 


countries,  Poland  and  America  ezcbangwt 
heroes.  Such  notable  men  aa  KosclusBko 
and  Pulaski  emd  many  others  served  under 
George  Washington  In  the  Revolutionary 
War,  as  they  have  In  every  war  In  which 
America  has  since  then  been  engaged. 

It  was  during  the  First  World  War  that 
there  came  a  clear  voice  from  the  President 
of  the  United  Statea.  Woodrow  Wilson,  de- 
manding a  free  and  independent  Poland  In 
his  "Thirteenth  Point."  which  is  to  the  Poles 
as  the  Gettysburg  Address  Is  to  Americans: 
"An  Independent  Polish  state  should  be 
erected  which  should  Include  the  terrttoriee 
Inhabited  by  indisputably  Polish  populations, 
which  should  be  assured  a  free  axui  secure 
access  to  the  sea,  and  whose  political  and 
economic  Independence  and  territorial  Integ- 
rity should  be  guaranteed  by  International 
covenant." 

After  the  war.  it  was  the  American  Relief 
Administration  that  helped  the  sick  and  fed 
the  hungry.  The  low  point  of  the  American- 
Polish  tradition  seems  to  have  come  about 
after  World  War  n  at  Yalta  where  neither 
President  Roosevelt  deathly  111  and  badly  ad- 
vised, nor  even  Winston  Churchill  chal- 
lenged Stalin  but  rather  confirmed  him  in 
the  possession  of  eastern  Poland.  They  also 
accepted  the  Soviet  formula  regarding  the 
Government  of  Poland  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  was  Just  another  surrender  to  the  Rus- 
sian claims.  For  Instecul  of  creating  an  en- 
tirely new  government,  according  to  the  orig- 
inal Intentions  of  the  Western  negoUators, 
It  was  decided  ~to  reorganiee  on  a  broader 
democratic  basis  the  provisional  government 
which  Is  now  functioning  in  Poland,"  namely, 
the  group  of  Communist  agents  which  Russia 
had  put  in  power.  Due  to  the  readiness  of 
this  compiromlse  and  at  the  expense  of 
Poland,  a  gateway  was  opwn  for  Communist 
expansion  ^ward  the  Weet.  Life  In  Poland 
Is  presently  under  the  sphere  of  the  Soviets, 
which  position  makes  the  relationship  be- 
tween Poland  and  the  United  States  some- 
what complicated  and  by  no  means  tra- 
ditional. 

Poland's  present  situation,  although  some- 
what better  than  that  of  the  other  captive 
nations  In  east-central  Europe,  remains  In 
sharp  contrast  with  the  national  tradition 
of  freedom  and  Independence.  Very  demon- 
strative of  the  profound  difference  be- 
tween the  official  and  the  popular  attitude  Is 
the  very  millennium  of  Poland.  Because  of 
public  opinion  and  national  prestige,  the 
Communist  authca-ltles  had  consented  to  the 
celebration  of  the  millennium.  However,  in 
order  to  direct  the  attention  from  the  great 
event  of  966,  which  date  commemorates  the 
Christlanizatlon  of  Poland,  they  decreed  that 
the  celebration  should  begin  In  1960  and 
not  In  1966.  Such  a  chronological  detraction 
may  seem  rather  Insignificant,  but  a  closer 
consideration  will  reveal  a  conflict  In  t^- 
proach  and  interpretation. 

Communist  government  oflJcials  would  like 
to  celebrate  the  mlllennltmi  of  the  "Polish 
state"  which  Is  claimed  to  have  begun  In 
960.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  date 
966,  when  Poland  accepted  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic faith  through  Mleszko  and  entered  the 
Community  of  Western  Christendom,  marks 
the  real  start  of  Polish  history  which  through 
the  next  10  centuries  remained  Inspired  by 
the  same  Christian  Ideals.  Indeed,  such  a 
lengthy  tradition  cannot  be  changed  and 
reversed  in  a  short  though  disastrous  period 
Tl  10  or  even  16  years,  for  it  is  a  tradition 
1,000  years  old. 


LEA'VE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Stale AUM,  for  May  2.  on  account 
of  official  business  In  his  district. 
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Mr.  Utt,  through  May  20. 

Mr.  Roberts  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MILLS),  for  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

Bv  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
add:e.-vs  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  L.AIRD  for  20  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  BoLAND,  for  15  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  H.'KLPERN  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Skubitz'.  for  10  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remark.s  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  GuBSER  '  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Sktj- 
BiTzi,  for  30  minutes,  on  May  3;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  HosMER  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Skubitz  1 .  for  30  minutes,  on  May  4;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  material. 

Mr  Battin  '  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Skubitz  I,  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  'at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Skubitz  i ,  for  30  minutes,  on  May  4; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material, 

Mr.  GooDELL  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Skubitz  I,  for  10  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material, 

Mr,  McDowell  '  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Farnum  1 ,  for  20  minutes,  today. 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
the  following  titles: 

S.  518,  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Joanna  K. 
Georgoulla;  and 

8.  1924,  An  act  to  amend  section  39b  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  ref- 
erees from  acting  as  trustees  or  receivers  in 
any  proceeding  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 


EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr  Barrett  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  McVicKER, 

Mr,  Philbin  and  to  include  a  speech. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  SKUBITZ)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Rumsfeld, 

The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Farnum  >  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  ' 

Mr  Karth. 

Mr  Br:' LAND 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  a^  follows: 

S  2621,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  loannls  A. 
Vasiiopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv 

S  2950.  .\n  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
durini?  the  fiscal  year  1967  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
ai-d  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  PATRICK  V. 
McNAMARA:  CHAMPION  OP  PEO- 
PLE 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  my  sad  duty  to  inform  the  House 
of  the  death  on  Saturday  evening  of 
Michigan's  senior  Senator,  Pat  McNa- 

MARA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  times  when 
words  simply  fall  short  of  expressing 
one's  feelings  adequately.  For  me,  this 
is  such  a  time. 

Senator  Patrick  V.  McNamara  is  dead. 
And  in  his  passing,  the  people  of  Michi- 
gan, who  twice  elected  this  warm- 
hearted, generous  man  to  the  UJS.  Sen- 
ate, have  suffered  a  grievous  loss.  In  a 
larger  and  very  real  sense,  it  is  the  Amer- 
ican people  who  are  the  losers. 

For  if  ever  a  Senator  earned  the  title 
of  "People's  Senator,"  it  was  Pat  Mc- 
Namara. The  interests  of  the  people — the 
public  at  large — always  motivated  Sen- 
ator McNamara,  and  when  the  roll  was 
called,  you  always  foimd  him  on  the  side 
of  the  public  interest. 

One  of  Pat  McNamara's  colleagues,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Douglas],  accurately  assessed 
the  outstanding  characteristics  of  Sen- 
ator McNamara's  public  service  in  these 
words: 

I  believe  it  can  be  said  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  "Behold  a  Senator  In  whom  there 
Is  no  guile,"  Everyone  always  knows  where 
he  stands.  He  does  not  make  any  ambiguous 
statements.  He  does  not  cast  any  ambiguous 
votes. 

Whether  we  agreed  with  Pat  McNa- 
mara or  not — and  it  just  so  happens  that 
I  almost  always  did — we  all  knew  where 
he  stood.  His  candor  was  refreshing  and 
a  mark  of  the  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Pat  McNamara  was  not 
particularly  noted  as  a  public  speaker. 
Oratory  was  not  his  forte. 

But  he  was  a  legislator  and  in  the  busi- 
ness of  legislating,  his  record  was  out- 
standing. Senator  McNamara  has  left  a 
legacy  of  effectiveness  and  achievement; 
his  substantial  contributions  as  a  legis- 
lator for  more  than  11  years  have  made 
and  will  continue  to  make  our  Nation  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live.  His  part 
in  enacting  the  legislative  program  of  the 
New  Frontier  and  the  Great  Society  has 
been  very  great. 


The  Washington  Poet  of  Sunday,  May 
1,  carried  an  article  devoted  to  Senator 
McNamara  under  a  headline  describing 
him  as  a  "Champion  of  Labor."  Indeed 
he  was.  And  he  was  a  champion  of  chil- 
dren, senior  citizens,  the  poor — all  those 
in  need  of  help.  In  short,  he  was  truly 
a  champion  of  people. 

He  was  a  partisan  in  the  very  finest 
sense — the  type  of  political  leader  our 
two-party  system  needs  If  it  is  to  remain 
a  vital  force  in  our  society.  He  was  a 
Democrat  with  a  capital  D,  and  he  was 
proud  of  it. 

But  if  Senator  McNamara  was  a  Demo- 
crat with  a  capital  D,  he  was  even  more  a 
democrat  with  a  small  d.  He  believed 
In  democracy  as  a  way  of  life,  and  he 
practiced  what  he  preached. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of  Michigan 
and  the  Nation  have  suffered  a  great  loss 
In  the  passing  of  Pat  McNamara.  I  have 
lost  a  loyal  and  generous  friend.  But  all 
of  us  are  better  off  today  because  he 
served  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Michigan's 
12th  Congressional  District,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  sad- 
ness and  sense  of  loss  over  the  passing  of 
Senator  McNamara.  We  shall  miss  him 
very  much. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
O'Hara]  has  given  a  beautiful  testimo- 
nial to  our  late  friend.  Senator  Pat  Mc- 
Namara. He  has  expressed  fittingly  the 
feelings  of  so  many  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  knew  Pat  McNamara  for 
the  nearly  two  terms  during  which  he 
served  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Even  though  we  differed  sub- 
stantially on  many  pieces  of  legislation, 
Pat  McNamara  was'  my  friend.  He  was 
straightforward  and  honest  In  expressing 
his  views.  He  was  always  ready  to  ac- 
cept the  consequence  for  any  vote  or 
statement  that  he  made  and  in  a  man- 
ner which  demonstrated  his  fearless  na- 
ture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of  Michigan 
knew  where  Pat  McNamara  stood  during 
his  entire  term  of  ofBce  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  His  votes  were 
different  from  mine  on  many  occasions, 
but  he  certainly  reflected  In  the  Senate 
the  views  of  the  people  who  supported 
him.  He  was  unashamed  to  take  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  or  any  other  forum, 
to  set  forth  his  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  personally,  I  have  lost  a 
friend,  as  you  have  lost  a  friend,  and  we 
extend  to  the  Senator's  famUy  and  to 
all  of  his  associates  our  deepest  condo- 
lences and  sympathy. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
t^e  gentleman. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  a 
deep  loss  today  along  with  my  colleague 
fnMn  the  12th  District  of  Michigan. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  good  fortune 
back  in  1954  to  have  served  on  the  cam- 
paign committee  that  worked  with  all 
the  people  of  our  State  to  bring  Patrick 
McNamara  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Our  late  beloved  Senator  was 
a  man  that  when  given  this  opportunity 
to  serve  his  State  and  Nation  became 
known,  as  my  colleague  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  O'Hara  1  has  so  eloquently  stated, 
"the  people's  Senator."  In  his  quiet  and 
effective  way,  he  was  instrumental  in 
enacting  into  law  progressive  legislation 
that  benefited  all  Americans,  be  it  edu- 
cation, school  lunches  for  our  young  peo- 
ple, or  helping  to  solve  the  problems  of 
our  senior  citizens.  Truly  he  was  a  man 
of  the  people.  Michigan  and  America 
has  indeed  suffered  a  great  loss. 

To  his  wife,  Mary,  and  his  loved  ones, 
Mra.  Farnum  and  I,  together  with  all  of 
the  people  of  the  19th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, extend  our  deepest  sympathy  in 
their  hour  of  bereavement. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts   [Mr.  McCormack]. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  with  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  and  the  Michigan  delegation, 
in  their  keen  sorrow  on  the  passing  of  a 
great  American  and  an  outstanding 
legislator,  who  was  also  a  dear  and 
valued  friend  of  mine,  the  late  U.S.  Sena- 
tor Pat  McNamara. 

Senator  McNamara  served  the  people 
of  his  State  not  only  with  outstanding 
ability  but  with  extraordinary  courage. 
He  was  elected  as  a  progressive  and  he 
served  the  people  of  his  State  and  the 
people  of  our  counti-y  as  a  progressive, 
always  acting  on  the  legislative  level  in 
accordance  with  the  character  of  his 
campaign  and  his  outlook  and  his  phi- 
losophy of  public  service  and  in  accord- 
ance with  his  concept  of  the  function  of 
government  in  practical  operation. 

The  American  people  are  indeed  in- 
debted to  our  late  beloved  friend  for  the 
many  contributions  he  made  in  the  other 
body  in  the  passage  of  progressive  legis- 
lation that  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  America  for  countless  dec- 
ades to  come.  He  was  also  a  strong 
supporter  of  a  powerful  national  defense 
which  is  so  essential  in  the  world  of  to- 
day and  a  strong  supporter  of  a  firm 
foreign  policy. 

Pat  McNamara  has  left  his  most  favor- 
able imprint  on  the  pages  of  the  legis- 
lative histoiy  of  our  country,  and  his 
service  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
will  long  be  remembered  not  only  by  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Michigan  but  by 
all  the  people  of  our  country. 

Like  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
IMr.  O'Hara],  who  has  announced  to  the 
House  the  passing  of  our  late  beloved 
friend,  I,  too,  have  lost  a  dear,  close,  and 
valued  friend.  I  shall  miss  Pat  McNa- 
mara very  much.  I  visited  him  in  the 
hospital  some  3  weeks  ago.  On  that  oc- 
casion I  met  Mrs.  McNamara,  a  very 
sweet  lady,  who  during  the  entire  period 
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of  illness  showed  her  love  and  her  devo- 
tion by  being  always  at  the  side  of  her 
husband  and  her  sweetheart.  I  extend  to 
Mrs.  McNamara  and  her  loved  ones  my 
profound  sympathy  in  their  great  loss 
and  sorrow. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
BoGGs],  may  extend  their  remarks  at 
this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Flynt)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
distinguished  colleagues  tn  mourning  the 
death  of  Senator  Pat  McNamara.  His 
many  friends  in  this  House  are  saddened 
at  his  passing. 

Pat  McNamara  was  a  true  servant  of 
the  people.  In  his  service  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  and 
as  the  senior  Democratic  member  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, he  was  personally  responsible  for 
much  of  the  progressive  legislation  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  in  the  last  dozen 
years.  He  was  a  friend  of  organized 
labor  from  his  days  as  an  apprentice 
pil)efitter  until  the  day  of  his  death,  but 
he  was  not  blind  to  the  problems  of  labor 
and  battled  courageously  to  prevent  cor- 
ruption within  the  labor  movement.  Yet 
his  was  a  true  labor  of  love  for  the  work- 
ing people.  He  served  20  years  as  head 
of  the  Detroit  Pipefitters  and  one  of  his 
proudest  claims  was  that  he  had  received 
no  compensation  for  his  service  to  orga- 
nized labor. 

We  are  grateful  for  his  service  in  the 
Senate  and  for  his  service  to  our  country. 
Mrs.  Albert  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  family  in  their  bereave- 
ment. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State  of  Michigan  and  of  all 
our  Nation  have  lost  a  champion  for 
their  advancement  in  the  passing  of  Sen- 
ator Pat  McNamara.  He  was  a  fine  leader 
in  the  Senate,  and  he  dedicated  his  pub- 
lic service  to  helping  the  less-privileged 
people  of  our  country.  He  was  concerned 
for  their  welfare,  and  he  worked  tire- 
lessly to  enact  constructive  legislation 
which  would  benefit  them. 

A  splendid  example  of  Senator 
McNamara's  humanitarian  instincts  and 
his  good  works  was  his  cooperation  with 
Senator  Russell  Long,  of  Louisiana,  in 
the  Senate  to  assure  speedy  passage  last 
year  of  the  special  bill  to  aid  victims  of 
Hurricane  Betsy.  The  people  of  Louisi- 
ana owe  Senator  McNamara  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  for  his  efforts  to  help  speed 
the  passage  of  this  important  bill  which 
has  provided  to  the  people  of  my  State 
millions  of  dollars  of  direct  financial  as- 
sistance to  restore  their  homes,  busi- 
nesses, and  farms.  Senator  McNamara 
worked  closely  with  Senator  Long  to 
enact  this  bill  in  the  Senate,  and  I  know 
I  speak  for  the  people  of  Louisiana  when 
I  salute  him  and  thank  him  for  his 
kindness  to  us. 


Mrs.  Boggs  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  family  on  their 
loss  and  the  loss  to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Michigan  and  the  Nation  have  lost  a 
friend  with  the  death  of  Senator  Pat 
McNamara. 

During  his  more  than  11  years  in  the 
Senate,  his  major  concern  has  been  to 
help  the  elderly,  to  shelter  the  home- 
less, to  feed  those  without  adequate  food. 

He  never  forgot  the  "forgotten  man" 
who  too  often  suffered  want  in  the  midst 
of  national  prosperity. 

We  mourn  with  his  family  this  loss  of 
a  friend  who  never  lacked  the  courage  of 
his  convictions  nor  in  understanding  of 
his  fellow  man. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  late  Senator  Patrick 
V.  McNamara,  of  Michigan,  whose  pass- 
ing is  mourned  by  all  of  us  here  in  this 
Chamber,  and  by  all  who  knew  him  dur- 
ing his  long  and  unselfish  career  of  pub- 
lic service.  The  loss  of  this  dHigcnt 
champion  of  the  workingman  marks  an 
era  in  the  maturity  of  labor-management 
relations,  a  cause  for  which  he  fought 
throughout  his  life.  He  was  a  builder, 
and,  in  the  best  tradition  of  leadership, 
one  who  rose  from  the  ranks,  and  never 
lost  sight  of  those  whom  he  served. 

Senator  McNamara  was  bom  In  North 
Weymouth,  Mass.,  educated  In  the  Wey- 
mouth public  schools,  and  spent  his  early 
years  at  his  family's  home  on  Pamell 
Street.  Young  Pat  served  his  appren- 
ticeship at  the  Fore  River  Shipyard,  now 
operated  by  General  Dynamics,  in 
Quincy,  and  was  for  years  a  member  of 
local  238  in  Quincy  of  the  Plumbers  and 
Pipefitters  Union.  In  1917  he  became  a 
journeyman  pipefitter,  and  shortly  there- 
after moved  to  Detroit. 

Throughout  his  career,  many  of  us  in 
Massachusetts  have  watched  with  a  sort 
of  local  pride  as  this  warm  and  human 
individual  rose  from  our  midst  to  the 
well-deserved  success  he  achieved.  Of 
his  seven  brothers  and  sisters,  four  still 
reside  in  the  area:  Mrs.  Carl  Totske,  of 
Roslindale;  Mrs.  Theresa  Atkins,  of 
Natick;  Mrs.  Eileen  Thompson,  of  Brain- 
tree;  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Cribben,  of  Win- 
chester. 

Senator  McNamara  always  retained  an 
affection  for  his  home  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  it  was  reciprocated  in  full 
measure  by  his  many  friends  there.  I 
remember  clearly  a  date  in  1955,  shortly 
after  his  election  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  Pat 
McNamara,  the  son  of  Irish  immigrants, 
was  invited  to  officiate  as  grand  marshal 
of  the  annual  St.  Patrick's  Day  parade  in 
Boston.  He  was  beaming  that  day  as  he 
accepted  the  honor  conferred  upon  him, 
one  which  no  Irishman  could  refuse. 

During  his  years  in  the  Senate,  he  has 
been  recognized  as  a  legislative  authority 
on  Federal  highway  programs,  education, 
labor-management  relations,  problems  of 
the  elderly,  and  civil  rights.  His  voice 
will  be  sorely  missed,  but  his  achieve- 
ments will  live  into  the  future. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  al- 
ways cherish  the  memory  of  Patrick  V. 
McNamara  and  the  privilege  I  had  of 
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serving  with  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Michicar'.  delegatirin. 

Seriaior  Pat  and  his  charming  wife 
Mary  made  a  terrific  team  in  the  service 
of  the  people  of  Michigan.  My  sympathy 
goes  out  to  Mrs.  McNamara  in  her  hours 
of  sorrow. 

As  the  Detroit  Free  Press  has  saM  of 
him:  / 

A  raspy-voiced  man  with  cutting  candor 
and  a  low  regard  for  oratory,  Mr.  McNamara 
kept  his  years  of  union  and  public  service  by 
winning  a  Senate  seat  against  fantastic  odds. 

Pat  McNamara  set  lofty  legislative 
goals  for  himself  and  accomplished  them 
without  pretense  and  with  very  little 
fanfare.  I  .speak  of  his  remarkable  con- 
tributions to  two  of  the  landmark  bills 
enacted  by  the  Congress  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury: medical  care  for  the  aged  under 
social  security  and  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. My  own  experience  with  Sena- 
tor McNamara  was  always  cordial  and 
pleasant.  As  a  veteran  of  countless  po- 
litical meetings.  I  particularly  appreci- 
ated the  fact  that  when  Pat  chaired  a 
meeting  you  could  be  sure  that  we  would 
get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  very 
quickly  and  candidly.  Pettifogging  was 
foreign  to  his  nature — you  always  knew 
were  Pat  stood. 

Senator  McNamara's  primary  concerns 
during  his  nearly  12  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate were  for  the  very  young  and  for  the 
very  old.  He  lived  to  see  his  most  am- 
bitious legislative  goals  realized.  The 
people  of  Michigan  and  of  the  entire 
Nation  will  be  extremely  grateful  for  his 
contributions  toward  a  better  America. 
This  fact  comforts  us  and  assuages  our 
grief.  We  shall  miss  Pat  McNamara's 
advice  and  his  flare  for  decisive  action. 

Mr  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator 
Pat  McNamara  was  a  great  and  good 
man  in  the  ultimate  meaning  of  those 
words  and  in  the  ultimate  of  American 
idealism.  He  was  a  man  of  integrity — 
complete,  undivided — a  man  of  courage 
who  found  his  purpose  and  sufficient  re- 
ward in  improving  the  lot  of  his  fellow 
man  in  whatever  circumstances  they 
might  be  disadvantaKed  He  put  no  stock 
in  adulation  from  high  councils  nor  In 
the  charming  blarney  of  Irish  tongue. 
His  objective  was  clear — to  provide 
remedies  and  answers  to  human  need 
and  problems.  His  approach  was  direct. 
He  wa.s  uiisparing  of  himself  in  work. 
He  fought  fearlessly  and  the  record  es- 
tablishes lie  magnificently  accomplished 
the  manifold  tasks  he  set  for  himself. 
He  served  l\\e  people  so  exceedingly  well, 
he  was  titled  "The  People's  Champion," 
■T}:ie  People's  Senator  " 

What  was  the  essence  of  Senat-or  Pat 
McNamara  is  perhaps  best  captured  in  a 
description,  by  the  eminent  clergyman, 
Dr  Howard  Thurman.  of  a  man  who  has 
found  Uie  meaning  of  personal  freedom: 

One,  at  center.  dL<^ip!ined  in  mind  and 
emotions.  The  mind  centered  upon  a  goal, 
a  purjxose.  a  plan.  Of  a:i  possible  goals, 
purposee.  plans,  a  single  one  lifted  above 
the  others  and  held  as  one's  chosen  direc- 
tion. A  principle  oJ  orderedness  guides  be- 
havior and  action  Energy  Is  not  dissipated 
but  Is  used  to  supply  dynamics  for  the  pursuit 
of  the  goal      One  dr.es  n  •:  have  to  depend 


u;>on  the  favorable  circumstance,  the  for- 
tuitous "break,"  the  applause,  approval,  and 
felicitation  of  friends,  important  as  these 
are.  The  secret  is  the  quiet  Inner  purpose 
and  the  release  of  vitality  with  which  It  In- 
spires the  act.  Achieving  the  goal  Is  not 
measured  by  some  external  standard,  but  In 
terms  of  loyalty  to  the  purpose  and  the  free- 
dom which  It  Inspires. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Pat  McNamara 
was  loyal  to  his  purpose.  His  death  is 
mourned  by  all  who  were  privileged  to 
know  him  personally  and  by  the  millions 
of  Americans  whose  lives  he  made  better 
by  his  devotion  and  work.  On  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  13th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan,  I  express  our  profound 
gratitude  for  the  life  and  service  of 
Senator  Pat  McNamara  and  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  family  in  this  bereave- 
ment. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan,  Pat  McNamara,  leaves  us 
with  sorrow  and  regret.  We  in  the  House 
knew  him  both  in  his  public  role  as  a 
Senator,  and  in  his  private  role  as  a 
man.  To  a  degree  unusual  for  people 
whose  careers  lie  in  public  service,  these 
two  roles  were  joined. 

Independent.  Frank.  Compassionate. 
Forward  looking.  These  are  the  things 
that  come  to  mind  when  we  think  of 
Pat  McNamara,  the  Senator  and  the  man. 

There  is  no  need  to  recite  his  immense 
legislative  achievements,  which  range  all 
the  way  from  the  medicare  bill  to  the 
passage  of  the  Older  Americans'  Act.  As 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee,  he  worked  in  a  way  both 
effective  and  imtampered  by  considera- 
tions not  germane  to  the  wise  and  proper 
expenditure  of  money. 

In  his  case  the  man  weis  the  Senator, 
committed  to  the  highest  goals,  free  of 
sham,  and  vigorous  In  action.  His  pass- 
ing makes  us  in  this  Congress  and  his 
State  of  Michigan  the  poorer. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  that  I  observe  the 
decease  of  my  beloved  friend  and  col- 
league, the  former  senior  Senator  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  the  Honorable  Pat- 
rick  McNamara. 

He  was  indeed  an  outstanding 
Senator. 

He  was  known  for  his  courage,  his 
forthrlghtness,  his  steadfastness  of  pur- 
pose, his  dedication  to  the  public  mterest, 
and  most  of  all,  for  his  concern  for  the 
unfortimate,  hungry,  downtrodden,  and 
the  aged. 

His  lasting  monument  Is  the  great  leg- 
islation he  helped  engineer  through  the 
Congress. 

He  will  long  be  remembered  for  his 
work  on  behalf  of  medicare  and  for  the 
interest  he  took  in  legislation  which 
helped  the  aged  meet  their  vast  problems. 

He  WEis  a  great  champion  of  clean 
waters  and  legislation  to  abate  the  pol- 
lution of  this  most  treasured  resource. 

His  efforts  on  two  Important  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate,  including  the  one 
which  he  chaired  so  ably,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  left  no  doubt  In  the 
minds  of  any  as  to  either  his  expertise  or 
his  dedication  to  the  best  interests  of 
this  Nation  and  our  people. 


I  am  deeply  saddened  at  his  death  and 
express  to  his  family  and  to  his  wonder- 
ful wife,  Mary,  the  condolences  of  Mrs. 
Dlngell,  myself,  and  the  tremendous 
number  of  friends  that  this  great  Amer- 
ican had  among  the  people  of  the  district 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Patrick  V.  Mc- 
Namara, senior  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Michigan,  is  deeply  regretted  among 
his  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  among  his 
host  of  warm  friends,  and  among  the  mil- 
lions of  American  citizens  who,  never 
knowing  him,  were  yet  aware  of  his  con- 
stsuit  and  vigorous  championship  of 
their  rights. 

Senator  McNamara  was  a  fighting  lib- 
eral, not  of  a  sentimental  and  theoreti- 
cal kind,  but  of  down-to-earth  practical- 
ity, and  of  legislative  proficiency.  He 
was  forthright  and  consistent.  He 
championed  labor  against  repression  by 
management,  and  rank  and  file  against 
betrayal  or  coercion  by  union  organiza- 
tion; he  fought  for  the  poor,  the  young, 
the  aged;  he  worked  effectively  for  the 
development  of  the  national  road  system, 
for  flood  control,  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  rivers  and  harbors. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  as  well  as  of  its  Flood 
Control — Rivers  and  Harbors  Subcom- 
mittee, and  as  ranking  majority  member 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, Senator  McNamara  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  contribute  tremendously  to  the 
building  of  an  America  of  fair  and  equal 
treatment  for  all,  of  generous  help  to 
those  who  need  it  most,  and  of  bold  and 
generous  programs  for  future  develop- 
ment. 

Among  recent  legislative  accomplish- 
ments which  owe  much  to  his  powerful 
support  are  the  Civil  Rights  and  Voting 
Acts,  hospital  insurance  for  the  elderly 
through  social  security,  increases  in 
minimum  wages,  and  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. 

In  honoring  the  memory  of  this  brave 
and  devoted  man,  I  offer  also  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  wife,  Mary  Mattee  Mc- 
Namara, to  their  2  children,  Mary  Jane 
Ballard  and  Patrick  V.  McNamara  in, 
and  the  12  grandchildren  to  whom  he 
has  left  the  heritage  of  a  noble  memory. 

GENERAL     LEAVE     TO     BnCTEND     REMARKS 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
all  Members  of  the  House  may  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  resolution,  which  I  send  to 
the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.  Res.  836 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Patrick  V.  McNamara,  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  from  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased 
Senator. 
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Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  two  Mem- 
bers be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  House 
to  Join  the  committee  appoint^  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  to  attend  the  funeral. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  funeral  committee  Mr. 
Dices  and  Mr.  Cederberg. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  remaining 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly  (at  3  o'clock  and  15  min- 
utes p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  May  3. 
1966,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

2352.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
amendments  to  the  request  for  appropria- 
tions transmitted  In  the  budget  for  the 
Judiciary,  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  (H.  Doc. 
No.  430);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2353.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an 
amendment  to  the  request  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  legislative  branch,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967  (H.  Doc.  No.  431);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

2354.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, transmitting  the  52d  Annual  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  for  the  year  1965.  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  10  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

2355.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  limited  success  In  obtaining  con- 
tributions for  the  blnatlonal  educational  ex- 
change program.  Department  of  State;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2356.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  reduction  In  dollar  outflow  possible 
through  more  extensive  use  of  American- 
made  building  materials  In  embassy  and  re- 
lated construction  projects,  Department  of 
State;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2357.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  potential  savings  through  Improved 
maHagement  of  ammunition.  Department  of 
Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2368.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  review  of  the  activities  of  the  OfBce 
of  the  Government  Comptroller  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  fiscal  years  1963.  1964,  and  1965, 
Department  of  the  Interior;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

2359.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation   to    authorize    the    Department    of 


Commerce  to  make  special  studies,  to  provide 
services,  and  to  engage  In  Joint  projects,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2360.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  assure  nondiscrimination  in  Federal  and 
State  Jury  selection  and  service,  to  facilitate 
the  desegregation  of  public  education  and 
other  public  facilities,  to  provide  Judicial 
relief  against  discriminatory  housing  prac- 
tices, to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts 
of  violence  or  intimidation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2361.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  the  report  of  the  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1965.  pursuant  to  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2362.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Ship- 
ping Act,  1916,  as  amended,  to  authorize 
exemption  from  the  provisions  of  the  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  House  of  April  28,  1966, 
reports  of  committees  were  delivered 
to  the  Clerk  for  printing  and  reference 
to  the  proper  calendar,  on  April  29,  1966: 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  13417.  A 
bill  to  amend  the  act  of  October  4,  1961,  to 
facilitate  the  efficient  preservation  and  pro- 
tection of  certain  lands  in  Prince  Georges 
and  Charles  Counties,  Md.,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
14d5).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Ojjeratlons.  Report  on  the  use  of  excess 
property  by  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  In 
Latin  America;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1466).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HM.  14644.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  to 
extend  it  for  3  years,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  to  authorize  assistance  to  developing 
Institutions  for  an  additional  year:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1467).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

( Submitted  May  2, 1966  ] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  A  report  entitled  "The  Coin 
Situation,"  In  29th  report;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1468) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  14765.  A  bUl  to  assure  nondiscrimina- 
tion In  Federal  and  State  Jury  selection  and 
service,  to  facilitate  the  desegregation  of 
public  education  and  other  public  facilities, 
to  provide  Judicial  relief  against  discrimina- 
tory housing  practices,  to  prescribe  penal- 
ties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  Intimida- 


tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H.R.  14766.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  permit  the  waiver  of 
certain  retirement  or  annuity  payments  un- 
der programs  administered  by  the  Federal 
Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DYAL: 
H-R.  14767.  A   bill   to   establUh   a  Federal 
Commission   on   Alcoholism,   and   for  other 
purposes:    to   the    Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  14768.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive program  to  combat  alcoholism;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.  PRASKR: 
H.R.  14769.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Board  of 
Higher  EJducatlon  to  plan,  establish,  orga- 
nize, and  operate  a  public  community  college 
and  a  public  coUege  of  arts  and  sciences  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  ot 
CoHimbla. 

ByMr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  14770.  A  bill  providing  for  Jury  selec- 
tion In  Federal  and  State  courts,  prosecu- 
tion and  removal  to  Federal  courts,  civil  pre- 
ventive relief,  civU  indemnification,  civil 
rights  procedures,  amendment  of  the  school 
desegregation  laws,  and  prohibition  of  racial 
discrimination  in  housing,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H.R.  14771.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  grant-in-aid 
program  to  assist  the  States  In  furnishing 
aid  and  services  with  respect  to  children 
under  foster  care;  to  the  C<Mnmlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MIZB: 
H.R.  14772.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  a  Minority 
Economic  Council;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  14773.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  national 
cemeteries  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular   Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER:. 
H.R.  14774.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  all  serv- 
ice  In   the   Women's  Army   Auxiliary   Corps 
shall  be  creditable  toward  benefits  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans'  Administration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RKID  of  New  York: 
H.R.  14775.  A    bill    to    confer    Jurisdiction 
upon    the    district    courts    of    the    United 
States  over  certain  classes  of  removed  cases 
and  to  provide  Injunctive  relief  In  certain 
cases,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  14776.  A  bill  to  amend  section  10  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  require  that  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal    Reserve   System   shall    be   sub- 
mitted  no   later    than    February    1;    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking  and   Currency. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  14777.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  Inter- 
state compact  defining  the  boundary  between 
the  States  of  Arizona  and  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  CalUornla: 
H.R.  14778.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  Intw- 
state  compyact  defining  the  boundary  between 
the  States  of  Arizona  and  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  CAMERON: 
H.R.  14779.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  inter- 
state compact  defining  the  boundary  between 
the  States  of  Arizona  and  California;  to  tli» 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr   COHELAN: 
H.R    14780.  A  b;ll  to  consent  to  the  Inter- 
state compact  defining  the  boundary  between 
the  States  of  Arizona  and  California;  to  the 
Conimiitee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  CORMAN 
H  R   ;4781    A  bill  to  consent  to  the  Inter- 
state compact  defining  the  boundary  between 
the  States  of  Arizona  and  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.   14782.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  Inter- 
state compact  defining  the  boundary  between 
the  States  of  Arizona  and  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr,  HAGEN  of  California: 
H  R    14783.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  inter- 
state compact  defining  the  boundary  betwe^ir 
the  States  of  Arizona  and  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    HANNA: 
HR    14784.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  Inter- 
state compact  defining  the  boundary  between 
the  S-ates  of  Arizona  and  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   HAWKINS 
H  R.  14785    A  bill  to  consent  to  the  Inter- 
stat-e  compact  defining  the  boundary  between 
the  States  of  Arizona  and  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    HOUTIELD. 
HR    14786    A  bill  to  consent  to  the  Inter- 
state com^pact  defining  the  boundary  between 
the  States  of  Arizona  and  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    JOHNSON  of  CaUfomla: 
H.R    14787    A  bill  to  consent  to  the  Inter- 
st<ite  compact  defining  the  boundary  between 
the  States  of  Arizona  and  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr,  KING  of  California: 
H.R.   14788    A  bin  to  consent  to  the  Inter- 
state compact  defining  the  boundary  between 
the  States  of  Arizona  and  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiclarv. 
By  Mr,  LEGGETT 
H  R    14789    A  bill  to  consent  to  the  inter- 
state compact  defining  the  boundary  between 
the  States  of  Arizona  and  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NULLER: 
H  R    14790    A  bill  to  consent  to  the  Inter- 
state compact  defining  the  boundary  between 
the  States  of  Arizona  and  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Jxidlclary, 
By  Mr   MOSS: 
H.R    14731    A  bin  to  consent  to  the  Inter- 
state compact  defining  the  boundary  between 
the  States  of  Arizona  and  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  REES 
H  R    1479:2    A  bill  to  consent  to  the  Inter- 
state compact  defining  the  boundary  between 
the  States  of  Arizona  and  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   ROYBAL: 
HR    14~93    A  bin  to  Consent  to  the  inter- 
»t*ite  compact  defining  the  boundary  between 
the  States  of  Arizona  and  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  SISK 
HR    !4''94    A  bill  to  consent  to  the  Inter- 
state compact  defining  the  boundary  between 
the  St,\tes  of  Arizona  and  CaUfomla;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
H.R-   14795.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  mter- 
■tate  compact  defining  the  boundary  between 
the  States  of  Arizona  and  California;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    CHARLES  H    WILSON: 
H  R    14796    A  bill  to  consent  to  the  Inter- 
st<ite  compact  defining  the  boundary  between 
the  States  of  Arizona  and  California;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   ADAMS 
HJl.  14797.  A   bill   to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy, 


and  Air  Force  equipment  and  to  provide 
transportation  and  other  services  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  in  connection  with  the 
12th  world  Jamboree  and  conference  of  Boy 
Scouts  to  be  held  In  the  United  States  of 
America  in  1967,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Servloee. 
By  Mr.  FARB8TEIN: 

HJl.  14798.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  10.  1949,  entitled  "An  act  to  assist 
States  In  collecting  sales  and  use  taxes  on 
clgEU'ettes,"  so  as  to  control  all  types  of 
Illegal  transportation  of  cigarettes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

HJl.  14799.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
815,  81st  Congress,  to  provide  temporary  as- 
sistance where  public  school  buildings  are 
destroyed  by  natural  causes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 

HM.  14800.  A  bill  to  establish  a  VS.  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  to  prepare  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  year  1968  as  International 
Human  Rights  Year,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  14801.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that  a  returning  resident  who  has  been 
abroad  for  more  than  1  year  may  Import  free 
of  duty  wearing  ai:^arel,  articles  of  personal 
adornment,  amd  similar  effects  acquired 
abroad;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 

H.R.  14802.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  special  programs  for 
older  workers;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 

H.R.  14803.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  to  permit  Fed- 
eral grants  for  equipment  for  the  teaching  of, 
and  for  institutes  for  teachers  of,  music  and 
art;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana : 

HJt.  14804.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

H.R.  14805:  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  In  the  town 
of  Glocester,  RJ.;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER : 

HJl.  14806.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  coordi- 
nated national  safety  program  and  establish- 
ment of  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles 
In  Interstate  commerce  to  reduce  motor  ve- 
hicle accidents  and  the  deaths,  Injuries,  and 
property  damage  which  occur  in  such  acci- 
dents; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  14807.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Clayton  Act   (15  U.8.C.   15),  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 

HR.  14808.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  curb  the  leasing  by 
local  governmental  units  of  certain  indus- 
trial and  commercial  facilities  for  private 
profltmaklng  purf>oses  at  rentals  below  their 
fair  rental  value;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WTATT: 

H.R.  14809.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  Increased 
payments  to  States  who  agree  to  undertake 
certain  scenic  development  and  road  beautl- 
flcatlon  of  highways  on  the  Federal-aid  sys- 
tems; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.R.  14810.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorise 
additional  amounts  for  aastitance  thereun- 


der, to  authorize  grants  for  certain  technical 
studies,  and  to  provide  for  an  expedited  pro- 
gram of  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration of  new  urban  transp>ortatlon  sys- 
tems; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

HJl.  14811.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize 
additional  amounts  for  assistance  thereun- 
der, to  authorize  grants  for  certain  technical 
studies,  and  to  provide  for  an  expedited  pro- 
gram of  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration of  new  urban  transportation  sys- 
tems; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 

H.R.  14812.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize 
additional  amounts  for  assistance  thereun- 
der, to  authorize  grants  for  certain  technical 
studies,  and  to  provide  for  an  expedited  pro- 
gram of  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration of  new  urban  transportation  sys- 
tems; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

H.R.  14813.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize 
additional  amounts  for  assistance  thereun- 
der, to  authorize  grants  for  certain  technical 
studies,  and  to  provide  for  an  expedited  pro- 
gram of  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration of  new  urban  transportation  sys- 
tems; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 

H.  Res.  837.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  support  for  the  Kalulanl  project  to  pre- 
serve the  last  surviving  Amerlcan-bullt, 
square-rigged  merchant  ship  as  a  museum 
of  our  maritime  heritage;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.  Res.  838.   Resolution   providing   for  the 
printing  of  certain  proceedings  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

H.  Res.  839.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  of  certain  proceedings  In  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

467.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  the  MarysvUle  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURKE: 
H.R.  14814.   A  bUl  for  the   relief  of  Dong 
Ping  Chin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
HJl.  14815.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Antonlno  Fazzlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee : 
H.R.  14816.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  VaU 
Khalrollahi;     to     the     Committee     on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  14817.  A  bin  tar  the  reUef  of  Kath- 
erlne  Odlana  Cuellar;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  IRWIK: 
H.R.  14818.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Antonla  Alvaro  Tarzla;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  Tork : 
HJl.  14819.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Nussbaxmi;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REUSS. 
H.R.  14820.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  reUef 
of  the  trustee  of  the  bondholders  of  the 
Bankers  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
judiciary. 


By  Mr.  UTT: 

H.R.  14821.  A  bni  for  the  renef  of  Edward 
H.  Shin  (also  known  as  Joong  Hyon  Shin); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

H.R.  14822.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sorln 
Papovlchl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

HJl.  14823.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Moham- 
med All  Abdul  Abayachl;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  14824.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
P.  Armstrong;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

383.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Ralph 
Borysze'K'skl,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  relative  to  the 
impeachment  of  Hon.  Stephen  S.  Chandler. 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  western  district 
of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

384.  Also,  petition  of  A.  R.  Shoemaker,  Sr., 
CartersvUle.  Ga.,  relative  to  a  pension  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


H-Bomb  Recovery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2.1966 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
unique  privilege  to  be  able  to  recognize 
within  our  lifetime,  the  vision  of  a  group 
of  men  who  participated  In  the  opening 
of  the  earth's  last  frontier.  In  early 
April  a  hydrogen  bomb,  lost  for  almost  3 
months,  was  recovered  from  the  floor  of 
the  ocean.  What  Is  Important  here  is 
that  a  two-man  submarine — named  Al- 
vin — designed  and  built  by  American  in- 
dustry in  the  State  of  Mirmesota,  dra- 
matically demonstrated  that  man  now 
can  go  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
and  perform  useful  work.  The  search 
and  recovery  was  a  prophetic  fulfillment 
of  the  remarks  of  James  H.  Wakelin,  for- 
mer Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  dur- 
ing dedication  ceremonies  at  Woods  Hole 
Oceanographlc  Institution  on  June  5, 
1964.  He  said  Alvin  would  be  responsive 
to  the  Interests  of  the  Nation  and  Its 
people.   He  went  on  to  say : 

This  first  deep-diving  submarine  to  go  into 
operation  anywhere  will  go  places  and  do 
things  that  will  undoubtedly  make  news  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Athelstan  Spllhaus,  dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota's  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology was  on  a  NatlonaJ  Academy  of 
Sciences  Committee  that  in  1959  urged 
a  broad  new  attack  on  the  oceans  in- 
cluding development  of  a  deep-diving 
craft.  On  the  same  committee  was  Al- 
ISTi  Vine,  for  whom  Alvin  was  named. 
Vine  led  the  early  definition  of  require- 
ments for  vehicles  to  perform  oceano- 
graphlc research  at  great  depths  and  was 
a  key  figure  in  gaining  OflBce  of  Naval 
Research  support. 

In  the  hands  of  its  capable  crew, 
Alvin  has  made  over  150  dives.  It  has 
within  its  potential  range  an  area  of  the 
ocean  floor  greater  than  the  area  of  the 
surface  of  the  moon.  Chief  Pilot  Wil- 
liam O.  Rainnle,  Naval  Academy  grad- 
uate and  his  alternate  copilots,  Marvin 
J.  McCamls  and  Valentine  Wilson,  by 


finding  and  initially  securing  a  tether  to 
the  bomb,  performed  a  feat  requiring 
great  technical  competence  smd  opera- 
tional skill  as  well  as  personal  dedica- 
tion and  courage.  This  outstanding 
achievement  may  provide  us  with  the 
needed  force  to  accelerate  the  Nation's 
program  to  develop  the  potential  wealth 
of  the  sea  for  all  mankind. 

The  remarkable  submarine  Alvin,  de- 
veloped and  built  by  Litton  Industries  In 
Minnesota,  is  ofiQcially  classified  as  a 
deep  submergence  vehicle.  It  is  a  tri- 
umph of  technical  know-how  and  ad- 
vanced industrial  skills.  Alvin  has 
successfully  performed  research  and 
study  tests  at  depths  below  6,000  feet. 
High  intensity  fioodlights,  a  mechanical 
arm,  and  complete  maneuverability  en- 
able this  two-man  vehicle  to  accomplish 
a  variety  of  underocean  assignments 
more  than  a  mile  below  the  surfsuje. 
The  hydrogen  bomb  rescue  efifort  was  a 
very  sensitive  and  demanding  job  re- 
quiring outstanding  skill  and  precision. 
Minnesota  is  proud  of  its  industrial  con- 
tribution to  technology,  personified  In 
this  case  by  Litton  Industries  and  Alvin. 

Now  that  the  urgency  of  the  search  Is 
over  and  the  mission  accomplished, 
Alvin  is  being  returned  to  Woods  Hole 
aboard  the  ship  that  served  as  her 
mother  ship  in  Spain.  There  she  will 
be  refitted  and  will  return  to  the  realm 
of  scientific  research.  But  I  hope  all  of 
us  will  remember  that  while  the  world 
followed  the  retrieval  of  a  bomb,  we  here 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  true  mission 
of  undersea  exploration. 


Tlie  Chatfield  Dam  Could  Hav. 
a  Disaster 


reven 


ted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

OF    COLOBADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  2. 1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  apprise  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  of  a  project  that  is  of  para- 
mount importance  to  people  of  my  dis- 
trict.   Pursuant  to  that  end,  I  should 


like  to  insert  in  the  Record  my  testi- 
mony before  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  on  April  26,  1966. 

Before  entering  the  body  of  my  cc«n- 
ments,  I  would  like  to  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge £ind  thank  my  dlstlngul.shed  col- 
leagues from  Colorado,  the  Honorable 
Wayne  Aspinall,  the  Honorable  Byron 
Rogers  and  the  Honorable  Frank  Evans 
for  their  testimony.  Let  me  also  pay 
tribute  to  invaluable  Information  con- 
tained in  the  testimony  of  Mayor  Tom 
Currigan  of  Denver;  Mr.  Tom  Heaton, 
chairman  of  the  Denver  Urban  Mayors 
Association;  and  Mr.  Jack  Shapiro,  presi- 
dent of  the  organization  Action  Now — 
Dam  the  Platte. 

A  vote  of  thanks  Is  due  Mr.  H.  R.  Berg- 
lund,  president  of  the  Etenver  Wood 
Products  Co.  and  Mr.  William  Chappell 
of  the  Canteen  Co.  of  Colorado  for  going 
to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  coming  to 
Washington,  submitting  further  evidence 
substantiating  and  reenforclng  conclu- 
sions emerging  from  this  disaster. 

Finally,  but  most  importantly  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  the  many  vitally  Interested 
constitu tents  who,  despite  suffering  se- 
vere damage  to  their  property,  took  the 
time  to  write  coherent,  consistent  and 
factual  accounts  that  aided  us  in  reach- 
ing the  conclusions  we  present  to  you 
today. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  McVickxr  fol- 
lows: 

Testimont  OF  Rot  H.  McViCKxa,  Mcmbeb  of 
Congress  From  the  Second  Disthict  of 
Colorado,  Before  the  House  and  Senate 
commpttees  on  appropriations,  april  26. 
1966 

The  South  Platte  River  overflowed  and 
rampaged  through  a  large  portion  of  Colo- 
rado last  June  16.  The  citizens  suffered 
tragic  losses  of  life,  and  damages  were  con- 
servatively estimated  to  be  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  »500  million.  ^ 

The  Chatfleld  Dam,  a  long-overdue  flood 
control  project,  would  have  prevented  this 
destruction  and  appaUlng  waste  of  both  lives 
aind  property  had  It  been  In  existence  at 
that  time. 

The  Chatfleld  Dam,  operating  In  conjunc- 
tion with  existing  and  authorized  projects 
would  provide  a  high  degree  of  flood  protec- 
tion for  Denver,  Littleton,  Englewood,  and 
other  communities  and  for  the  agricultural 
areas  along  the  South  Platte  River  below  the 
dam  site. 

The  half-binion-dollar  flood  devastation 
of  June  16,  1965,  the  record  flood  of  modem 
times,  included  damage  to  2,033   homes,   6 
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apartment  buildings.  612  business  establish- 
ments and   167  house  trailers. 

Although  13  lives  were  lost  In  the  South 
Platte  Basin,  the  remarkable  fact  that  no 
lives  were  lost  In  the  Denver  metropolitan 
area  can  only  be  accredited  to  alert  local 
governmental  agencies  which  compelled  prior 
evacuation  from  flood  hazard  areas. 

Without  the  controlling  effects  provided 
by  the  existing  Federal  reservoirs  and  flood- 
w.iter  structures  In  the  basin,  additional 
flood  damage  of  nearly  $130  million  would 
have  been  inflicted  on  the  Denver  metropoli- 
tan area. 

Had  the  Chatfleld  Dam  been  In  operation 
at  the  time  of  the  flood,  practically  all  of  the 
damages  in  the  Denver  metropolitan  area 
would  have  been  prevented  and  substantial 
damage  reduction  achieved.  The  beneflt-to- 
cost  ratio  for  the  Chatfleld  Dam  is  3.8  to  1. 

The  night  of  the  June  16  flood  I  flew  back 
to  Denver  and  spent  the  following  10  days 
touring  the  area  and  talking  to  the  people 
affected. 

I  Initiated  the  setting  up  of  a  special  flood 
disaster  office  in  the  affected  area.  Its  pur- 
pKjee  was  to  Inform  and  assist  flood  victims 
who  might  be  eligible  for  low-cost  rentals, 
SBA  loans,  and  other  forms  of  aid.  Needless 
to  say,  the  Federal  and  local  agencies  coop- 
erated in  a  most  heartening  way. 

In  July  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  sent  a  special  subcommittee,  chaired 
by  the  Honorable  Ed  Edmondson  of  Okla- 
homa, which  I  accompanied,  to  inspect  the 
flooded  areas  in  Colorado  and  Kansas. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  Colorado  House  Mem- 
bers introduced  disaster  relief  legislation  and 
in  October  we  testifled  before  that  subcom- 
mittee for  its  early  passage. 

The  Denver  metropolitan  area's  widespread 
public  interest  in  this  dam  will  certainly  be 
damaged  if  a  delay  is  allowed  to  occur  but. 
more  Important,  unless  the  appropriation  we 
request  is  put  in  this  year's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1967,  the  final  construction  of  the 
Chatfleld  Dam  will  be  delayed  a  year  with 
the  attendant  risk  of  another  flood. 

The  tremendous  cooperation  by  the  various 
Federal  agencies  who  immediately  stepped 
Into  the  ruin  left  by  the  flood  has  done  far 
more  to  dramatize  the  Importance  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  Government  projects  than  any 
other  action  of  which  I  am  aware. 

Perhaps  the  real  Importance  of  our  ap- 
pearance here  today  Is  to  let  the  people  of 
Colorado  know  that  the  Congress  continues 
to  be  responsive  to  their  obvious  human  and 
economic  needs 

We  know  how  critical  is  the  decision  of 
this  committee  to  the  success  of  the  Chat- 
fleld project.  We  also  greatly  appreciate  the 
time  and  effort  this  committee  has  spent  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Denver  metro- 
politan area. 


Loyalty  Day 


EXTENSION   OF  REM,-\RKS 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

■K     .M^SS.^CHI•SETT^ 

IN    FHK  HOVsE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  2    1966 

M:  PHILBIN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea^f  to  e.Kierid  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  speech 
which  I  recer.tiv  delivered  in  Gardner, 
Ma.s.s  ,  in  my  district  on  the  occasion  of 
the  very  impreysive  Loyalty  Day  pro- 
gram conducted  there  under  the  auspices 


of  the  Ovila  Case  Post.  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars : 
Rem.^rks   in   Part   of   Congressman    Philip 

J.  PHILBIN,  Loyalty  Day  Program.  Gard- 

NEB.  Mass.,  May  I,  1966 

When  I  received  the  kind  Invitation  from 
my  esteemed  friend,  junior  vice  commander 
Mimi  Canu.  of  the  famous  Ovlla  Case  Post. 
VFW,  to  attend  your  Loyalty  Day  exercises,  it 
came  to  me  virtually  as  a  command,  and  I 
am  very  happy,  highly  privileged,  and  proud 
to  be  with  you. 

Your  great  post  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
veterans'  organizations  in  the  cotmtry,  and 
it  is  not  at  all  surprising  to  me  that  your 
esteemed  leadership  should  Institute  and 
arrange  these  fine  exercises  here  today. 

For  what  is  more  appropriate,  especially 
In  these  days  of  crisis,  strife,  and  confllpt  In 
the  world  than  a  Loyalty  Day  celebration  to 
bring  our  people  together  in  a  concourse 
and  outpouring  of  love,  devotion,  and  fl- 
dellty  for  our  great  country  and  the  liber- 
ties which  it  guarantees  to  every  American, 
and  to  every  person  that  dwells  within  Its 
borders. 

Loyalty,  like  courage.  Is  one  of  the  great 
qualities  of  the  human  heart,  and  a  person 
or  nation  lacking  in  complete  loyalty  Is  poor 
Indeed.  As  Americans,  we  can  be  thankful 
to  the  good  Lord,  to  the  Pounding  Fathers, 
to  countless  generations  of  Americans,  to  our 
parents  and  our  teachers,  that  the  spirit 
of  loyalty  has  been  engendered  to  such  a  re- 
markable degree  In  our  country,  and  that  It 
has  been  demonstrated  time  and  time  again 
in  the  dally  affairs  of  our  people,  and  es- 
pecially in  times  of  crisis  and  danger  when 
we  have  rallied  together  to  defend  our  herit- 
age and  protect  our  freedoms. 

It  is  very  appropriate,  my  friends,  that  we 
should  gather  here  to  reafllrm  our  allegiance 
to  the  Ideals  and  principles  of  the  country 
and  demonstrate  our  loyalty  and  unity  of 
purpose  in  protecting  our  free  institutions. 

We  are  living  In  a  period  of  upset,  con- 
tradiction, doubt,  and  fear.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  observe  the  unprecedented  growth 
and  development  of  our  national  economy, 
which  has  reached  a  high  all-time  peak  of 
prosperity,  with  most  of  our  fellow  citizens 
employed  and  business  conditions  better  than 
they  have  ever  been. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  engaged  In  a 
bitter  and  bloody  conflict  far  away  from  the 
shores  of  the  United  States  testing  our 
strength  of  purpose  to  establish  peace  and 
freedom  against  determined  enemies  seek- 
ing to  spread  tyranny  In  the  world,  and  ex- 
tend the  boundaries  of  world  communism. 

Certainly,  no  one  can  doubt  the  powerful 
commitments  of  this  Nation  to  the  cause  of 
Just,  enduring,  international  peace.  Peace 
with  freedom  Is  indeed  the  great  issue  of 
our  time.  It  Is  ardently  desired,  not  only 
by  the  American  p)eople.  but  by  all  peoples 
of  the  world,  except  the  tyrants  who  are  In- 
tent upon  Imposing  the  Iron  shackles  of 
communism  upon  other  nations. 

Lord  knows,  we  have  been  and  are  striving 
for  peace  with  every  ounce  of  our  being. 
Time  and  time  again  we  have  pleaded  for 
pence,  unilaterally,  and  In  concert  with  other 
nations. 

Our  President,  who  Is  In  charge  of  foreign 
policy,  has  most  energetically  sought  peace, 
and  is  urgently  seeking  It  at  this  very  hour, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Congress,  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  practically 
everyone  else  in  the  country. 

Notwithstanding  these  sincere,  long-con- 
tinued efforts  for  peace,  our  pleas,  our  ap- 
peals, our  united  efforts  have  met  with  stony 
silence  from  Hanoi.  Red  China,  and  most 
other  parts  of  the  Communist  world. 

Religious  leade:'8.  many  nations,  groups 
and  organizations.  Including  great  rellglotis 


personages  and  the  United  Nations  Itself, 
which  was  established  to  promote  peace,  have 
Joined  in  the  appeals  for  peace  but,  unfortu- 
nately, to  no  avail.  There  Is  no  response  from 
the  Communists  of  the  area  Involved  who 
even  now,  as  we  talk,  are  intent  upon  and  en- 
gaged In  trying  to  Impose  their  tyranny  upon 
helpless  peoples. 

Time  and  time  again,  our  Nation  has  of- 
fered to  engage  In  unconditional  negotia- 
tions for  peace,  but  the  answer  has  been  the 
same — no  response — no  willingness  to  con- 
fer— no  expressed  desire  for  peace — nothing 
but  the  continuance  of  unabated  aggression 
against  the  weak  and  the  helpless. 

The  fires  of  discontent  and  rebellion,  vio- 
lence, strife,  and  warfare  against  existing  In- 
stitutions are  raging  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  Communist  perpetrators  are 
moving  with  vigor,  strength,  and  every  re- 
source across  a  very  booad  front,  embracing 
both  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Hemi- 
spheres to  overthrow  freedom  and  substitute 
the  trappings  of  the  tyrannical  police  state 
of  communism. 

Only  the  great  strength  and  power  of  this 
country,  standing  almost  alone  these  days,  is 
stopping  this  evil,  aggressive  movement  from 
sweeping  toward  further  world  conquest. 

That  is  the  Issue  In  Latin  America,  In  Af- 
rica, in  East  Berlin,  and  that  is  the  Issue  In 
Vietnam,  where  gallant  American  boys  are 
fighting,  yes,  and  dying,  to  hold  back  the 
hordes  moving  by  infiltration  and  force  to 
trample  over  small,  helpless  people  seeking 
to  be  free,  and  pressing  their  conquest,  not 
only  to  all  of  Asia,  but  ultimately  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  as  they  are  committed  to 
do.  To  remain  unmoved  by  these  events, 
would  be  for  this  Nation  to  Invite  disaster. 

Americans  deplore  and  regret  the  neces- 
sity for  our  current  Involvement  In  this 
bloody  conflict  but  most  Americans  know 
what  the  Issues  are — they  know  that  free- 
dom, liberty,  security,  safety,  and  survival 
are  at  stake. 

They  know  that.  If  hard-core  Communists 
once  learn,  as  a  result  of  our  appteasement 
and  lack  of  purpose  and  weakness,  that  they 
could  successfully  conduct  aggressions 
against  the  weak  and  the  helpless  without 
opposition,  they  will  run  madly  through 
much  of  the  world.  Just  as  other  despots  and 
tyrants  have  done  In  the  past,  bringing  de- 
struction, desolation,  conquest,  and  slavery 
everywhere,  until  they  have  achieved  their 
aim  of  dominating  all  freedom-loving  na- 
tions. 

If  there  Is  a  peaceful  answer  to  this  pres- 
ent conflict  this  Government  has  tried  hard 
enough  to  find  it.  Our  leaders  have  worked 
day  and  night  to  secure  the  peace,  yet  these 
feverish  appeals  have  gone  unheeded  and  un- 
answered. 

None  of  us  have  any  way  of  knowing  what 
the  future  will  bring,  but  we  pray  that  It 
will  be  peace  and  understanding  at  an  early 
date,  even  as  we  contemplate  the  apparatus 
of  organized  world  CommunlstSs  as  they 
Join  hands  to  test  out  the  strength  oX  our 
purpose  to  stand  against  their  aggression, 
their  designs,  their  moves  toward  our  defeat 
and  the  conquest  of  the  world. 

For  they  know,  as  I  think  most  Americans 
well  know,  that  if  we  do  not  stand  up  firm- 
ly, and  If  we  appease  and  retreat  and  give 
way  to  ruthless  violence  and  oppression  of 
the  weak  and  the  lowly,  we  may  well  face 
the  greatest  dangers  of  all  and  be  confronted 
with  escalated  war,  not  only  in  Asia,  but  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  that  would  threaten 
and  endanger  our  security  and  very  existence 
as  a  free  nation. 

Under  the  circumstances  now  confronting 
us,  and  until  such  time  as  the  current  situa- 
tion changes,  we  are  compelled  to  choose  the 
way  this  Nation  has  always  chosen  In  the 
past,  the  way  tha-;  will  best  protect  our  liber- 
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ties.  Insure  ovir  freedom,  guard  our  sectulty 
and  defend  our  blessed  land,  the  way  of  peace 
through  strength  and  liberty,  through  our 
resolute  will  to  protect  the  spiritual  values 
of  this  unmatched  democratic  system  and 
our  way  of  life. 

Let  us  make  It  clear  that  this  Nation  Is 
firm  In  its  determination  to  protect  our  herit- 
age in  every  way  that  thU  may  be  required, 
with  all  our  strength  and  power  in  behalf 
of  the  freedoms  we  love,  and  the  Just  peace 
we  seek,  which  we  trust  and  pray  is  close  at 
hand. 

Let  me  congratulate  you  upon  this  great 
occasion,  which  reaflirma  our  loyalty  to  our 
country,  and  aU  it  stands  for,  arouses  us  to 
the  dangers  that  confront  us,  so  that  we 
may  be  all  the  more  determined  to  face  up 
to  these  crucial  problems  with  courage,  de- 
votion, and  unflinching  resolution  as  Amer- 
icans have  always  done. 

I  commend  and  thank  Ovlla  Case  Post  and 
the  city  of  Gardner  upon  this  thrilling  and 
moving  inspiration  of  Loyalty  Day.  Let  us 
stand  united  for  freedom,  peace,  and  Jvistice 
in  the  Nation  and  the  world.  And  may  the 
light  of  peace  soon  dawn  upon  us. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  2,  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
submitting  a  statement  by  my  able  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Robert  Ells- 
worth, of  the  State  of  Kansas,  on  the 
subject  of  U.S.  policy  in  South  Vietnam 
Representative  Ellsworth's  statement 
follows : 

ELLSWORTH  Calls  for  New  Look  at  Vhttnam 
Policy 

It  is  now  time  for  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration to  shape  up  in  South  Vietnam  or  get 
out. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  I  have  repeatedly 
voted  for  measures  to  support  our  Armed 
Forces  in  Vietnam  and  to  give  the  President 
all  the  authority  he  has  asked  for. 

But  I  am  rapidly  losing  oonfldence  in  this 
Administration's  ability  to  see  to  It  that  our 
military  operptlons  are  effectively  backed  up 
by  the  necessary  political  stability  In  Saigon. 
This,  in  turn,  has  undercut  our  efforts  to 
move  the  Vietnam  conflict  from  the  battle- 
field to  the  negotiating  table 

Over  400,000  people  have  already  been 
klUed  in  this  war— yellow,  white   and  black 

More  than  3,000  Americans  have  been 
killed. 

We  now  have  300,000  Americans  on  the 
scene  in  Vietnam,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  we  will  probably  have  500,000. 

Helicopters,  air  support,  and  modern  fire- 
arms give  our  troops  in  Vietnam  four  to  Ave 
times  the  striking  power  our  soldiers  had  In 
World  War  II. 

We  have  already  dropped  the  equivalent 
of  a  ton  of  bombs  for  every  Viet  Cong  soldier. 

Since  1954.  we  hpve  given  over  three  bil- 
lion dollars  In  aid  to  South  Vietnam. 

In  March.  1963.  General  Harklns.  then  our 
Commanding  General  in  South  Vietnam, 
stated  that  the  South  Vietnamese  Armed 
Forces  had  "all  that  Is  required  for  victory." 


In  May  of  1963  the  Pentagon  told  us. 
"The  corner  definitely  has  been  txirned." 

In  October.  1963.  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  said:  "The  major  part  of  the  mili- 
tary task  can  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
1965." 

Early  in  1964  Secretary  McNamara  told' 
Congress  that  neither  more  combat  troops 
nor  more  money  would  be  needed  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Late  in  1964,  Secretary  McNamara,  return- 
ing from  a  personal  inspection  of  Vietnam, 
said:  "We  have  stopped  losing  the  war." 

A  credibility  gap  exists  between  what  the 
administration  tells  us  and  what  actually 
happens. 

After  all  these  years,  all  these  efforts,  and 
all  these  sacrifices,  there  Is  no  evidence  that 
the  American  presence  has  brought  political 
maturity  or  political  stability  to  the  people 
or  the  government  of  South  Vietnam.  Just 
the  opposite  is  the  case:  anti-government 
riots  have  shown  an  alarming  Influence  In 
the  very  cities  we  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
regimes  have  claimed  to  control.  The  spring 
of  this  year  has  seen  chaos,  turmoil,  and 
rioting  In  the  streets  of  South  Vietnam',  and 
curtailment  of  our  military  operations  be- 
cause of  it. 

Soldiers  and  ofllcers  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  have  removed  their  uniforms 
and  put  on  civilian  clothes  In  order  to  par- 
ticipate in  antl-Amerlcan  riots. 

At  the  height  of  the  riots,  we  began  for  the 
first  time  to  experience  a  higher  death  rate 
among  our  own  American  troops  than  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces  were  sustaining 
themselves.  The  antl-Communlst  South 
Vietnamese  were  so  busy  wrangling  among 
themselves  that  they  didn't  have  time  to 
fight  the  Communists. 

The  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  close  to  winning  the  conflict  In  Vietnam 
on  the  political  front. 

Here  at  home,  our  Vietnam  expenditures 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  inflation  that 
wracks  our  own  country,  for  material  short- 
ages, and  for  government  Interference  in 
wage  and  price  decisions.  The  Vietnam  War 
is  a  profound  threat  to  our  whole  economy. 
When  Chairman  Gardner  Ackley  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisors  was  be- 
fore the  Joint  Senate-House  Economic  Com- 
mittee on  February  1  this  year,  discussing 
the  President's  Economic  Report,  he  admitted 
in  response  to  a  question  from  me  that  he 
was  "either  Ul-lnformed  or  a  poor  guesser 
about  the  trend  of  Vietnam  expenditures." 
Our  dollar  outflow  to  Vietnam  accounts 
for  more  than  half  of  o\ir  present  annual 
balance  of  payments  deficit. 

No  matter  how  much  military  power  we 
focus  In  South  Vietnam,  no  matter  how 
magnificent  the  morale  of  our  fighting  men 
Is,  no  matter  how  much  effort  and  sacrifice 
they  pour  Into  the  Vietnam  conflict  and  no 
matter  how  much  strain  It  put  on  our  own 
society  here  at  home,  it  win  all  be  wasted 
unless  the  South  Vietnamese  can  be  effec- 
tively organized  on  a  political  basis.  This 
the  Johnson  administration  has  failed  to  do. 
The  political  Initiative  In  South  Vietnam, 
In  the  sixth  year  of  our  American  presence 
there,  now  rests  with  the  antl-Amerlcans. 

If  there  Is  a  single  vital  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  our  experience  in  Vietnam,  it  Is  that 
foreign  aid  for  economic  development  plus 
foreign  aid  for  military  development  are 
practlcaUy  useless  without  a  strong  program 
of  political  development  among  the  people  we 
are  trying  to  help.  Unless  the  people  of  a 
country  can  learn  to  participate  In  politics— 
to  band  together  for  community  projects — 
to  build  the  forms  of  citizen  action,  which 
we  In  this  country  take  for  granted  and 
which  have  been  the  source  of  our  progress — 
unless  the  people  of  a  country  can  do  these 


things,  then  all  the  money  In  the  world  for 
economic  development,  and  all  the  bombing 
and  killing  of  which  we  are  so  clearly  ca- 
pable, cannot  bring  much  progress  or  much 
stability.  This  lesson  of  Vietnam  the  John- 
son Administration  still  has  to  learn. 

Lack  of  political  cohesion  among  the  antl- 
Communlst  forces  In  South  Vietnam  is  and 
has  been  for  a  long  time  our  most  immediate 
and  pressing  problem.  The  Johnson  Admin- 
istration has  faUed  effectively  to  do  very 
much  about  it. 

This  Administration  must  now  make  it 
perfectly  clear  to  all  political  leaders  in 
South  Vietnam— religious  and  military 
alike— that  we  do  not  Intend  to  fight  on  in 
Vietnam  unless  they  can  get  their  own  house 
In  order,  stop  fighting  each  other,  and  start 
fighting  the  Communists. 

Neither  the  American  people  nor  the  Con- 
gress win  support  the  war  In  Vietnam  much 
longer,  unless  the  South  Vietnamese  are  re- 
quired to  and  do  make  an  effective  effort 
to  esUbllsh  political  stabUlty, 

The  sacrifice  of  our  men's  lives  can  have 
meaning  only  li  our  purpose  Is  clear  and  our 
efforts  are  not  wasted. 

I,  therefore,  propose: 

1.  The  Johnson  Administration  must  im- 
mediately ask  and  get  reasonable  political 
stability  In  South  Vietnam;  otherwise,  we 
must  prepare  to  withdraw  and  quit  wasting 
the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  our  troops  and 
our  people. 

(a)  The  original  agreement  to  hold  elec- 
tions in  August  for  a  Constituent  Assembly 
to  draft  a  national  Constitution  should  not 
be  delayed  to  September  or  October  or  some 
later  date,  despite  "trial  balloons"  along  that 
line  recently  floated  from  the  Ky  regime  In 
South  Vietnam. 

(b)  It  must  be  made  clear  that  we  expect 
the  Constituent  Assembly  to  complete  Its 
task  In  a  specified  and  reasonable  length  of 
time  so  that  a  representative  government  can 
be  established. 

(c)  We  must  Insist  that  the  leaders  of  all 
major  anti-Communist  religious  sects  sub- 
ordinate their  differences  to  the  Immediate 
task  of  fighting  the  Communist  threat  to 
their  freedom.  If  they  expect  us  to  help  them. 

(d)  A  firm  pledge  of  loyalty  to  the  govern- 
ment must  be  exacted  from  each  military 
officer  In  the  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces,  with 
compelling  sanctions  against  violation  of 
such  pledges. 

(e)  We  should  also  require,  from  all  the 
main  facclons,  pledges  of  full  cooperation  in 
broad  and  Intensive  programs  for  educating 
the  urban  and  rural  people  of  South  Vietnam 
so  that  a  foundation  Is  laid  for  them  to  be 
able  to  control  their  own  destiny. 

If  the  government  and  people  In  South 
Vietnam  are  unwilling  to  make  and  ke«p 
these  pledges,  the  United  States  should  with- 
draw its  forces.  We  are  not  there  to  Impose 
our  will  on  the  people  of  Vietnam.  If  the 
government  and  people  of  Vietnam  are  not 
willing  to  take  the  minimum  steps  necessary 
to  achieve  enough  political  stability  so  that 
they  can  fight  effectively,  then  the  sacrlflce 
of  American  lives  will  serve  no  purpose. 

2.  At  the  same  time  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration must  renew  and  redouble  Its  efforts 
to  move  the  Vietnamese  conflict  from  the 
battlefield  to  the  negotiating  table.  This, 
however,  it  must  do  against  a  background 
of  reasonable  political  stablUty  in  South 
Vietnam  and  by  the  use  of  reai  and  mean- 
ingful diplomacy 

Real  *nd  meaningful  diplomacy  is  not  the 
use  of  grandiose  public  relations  efforts.  A 
truce  In  Korea  was  made  possible  not  by  the 
dispatch  of  big-name  Presidential  envoys  to 
hold  press  conferences  In  far-fiung  capitals 
of  the  world,  but  by  a  President  who  con- 
vinced the  Communists  that  he  sincerely 
desired  to  bring  aa  end  to  the  conflict. 
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The  Suez  Crisis  was  resolved,  not  by  a 
flamboyant  appeal  for  a  UN  debate  which 
waa  never  followed  up  by  a  real  debate,  but 
through  a  sincere  effort  to  seek  U.N.  help  to 
avoid  a  world  crisis 

Successful  negotiations  for  a  test  ban 
treaty  did  not  come  through  spectacular 
Presidential  Journeys  t-o  Honolulu  or  other 
exotic  spoM.  but  through  quiet,  tough,  pa- 
tient diplomacy. 

The  twin  pillars  of  peace  In  Vietnam  are 
suiblllty  m  Saigon  and  diplomacy  In  Waiih- 
mgton.  Peace  cannot  be  secured  without 
both 

It  Is  now  time  for  the  John.5on  .Administra- 
tion to  require  reasonable  political  stability 
In  South  Vietnam  and  to  move  the  Viet- 
namese War  from  the  battlefield  to  the  ne- 
gritiatlng    table,    or    to   get   out   of   Vietnam. 


Congressman  Annnnzio  Champions  Serr- 
iceman's  Cause 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

OF    PENNSYl.VANI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1966 

Mr  BARRETT  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Kentlem^n  from  niinois  iMr  ANmmzio] 
is  only  a  freshman  In  Che  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, but  in  the  .short  time  he 
has  been  a  Member  of  this  body,  he  has 
e.stablished  himself  as  a  leader  in  the 
flRht  to  protect  our  servicemen  from 
loan  sharks  and  sharp-practice  credit 
extenders  He  has  visited  military  In- 
stallations throughout  the  world,  discuss- 
ing this  problem  with  servicemen  of  all 
ranks,  and  contributed  immensely  to  the 
succeSvS  of  the  recent  investigation  of  the 
Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee  Into  fi- 
nance company  operations 

On  April  23.  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois ;Mr  .^NNrNziol  visited  Philadel- 
phia to  address  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Credit  Union  League. 
He  dLscussed  the  problems  faced  by  the 
military  man  in  the  area  of  credit  and 
the  attitude  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense toward  the  problems  faced  by  the 
serviceman  It  is.  indeed,  an  honor  for 
me  to  place  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  Con- 
gre.v;man  ANNrNzio's  remarks  before  the 
credit  '.inion  group. 
Ri:m.\sk.s  bt  the  Honorabli  Frank  Ankttn- 

zio     BcroRt   THi   ANtrcKi.  Meeting   or  TH« 

PiNNSTLVANIA  CREDFT  UNION  L«ACU«,  APWI, 

23    1966 

It  Is  always  an  honor  and  a  piea.sure  for 
me  to  meet  with  credit  union  groups  and 
I  am  particularly  honored  to  have  been 
asked  to  address  the  Penn-sylvanla  Credit 
UnJon  Loagiie.  As  a  member  of  the  Houae 
of  Representatlvee  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  I  sit  with  a  number  of  Penn- 
sylvanians,  headed  by  the  Hon.  Wn,i,iAM  Bak- 
m:tt.  who  has  represented  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia In  Congress  since  1944.  The  we«t- 
ern  p)ortion  of  your  State  Is  equally  well 
represented  on  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Conunittee  by  the  Honorable  Wilium  S. 
Moo»HXAD,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Honorst;© 
Albkst  W.  Johnson,  of  Smlthport  In  addi- 
tion, the  Honorable  Thomas  C.  McQkath.  Jk., 


of  nearby  Atlantic  City,  Is  a  native  of  Phila- 
delphia, anrt  the  Honorable  Joseph  O.  Mtn- 
isH,  who  represents  Newark,  N.J.,  was  born 
and  raised  In  Throop,  Pa.  Because  of  the 
Pennsylvania  exposure  on  our  committee.  I 
feel  at  home  when  I  visit  your  fine  State. 

LEADER  IN  CONSHMER  FBOTCCTTON 

In  addlUon  to  being  a  truly  beautiful 
State,  Pennsylvania  Is  a  leader  among  the 
States  that  have  adopted  consumer  protec- 
tion laws.  Pennsylvania  was  the  first  State 
to  adopt  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code  and 
has  been  a  forerunner  in  chattel  mortgage 
registration  laws,  particularly  with  regard 
to  automobiles.  I  also  note  that  your 
legislatxire  Is  presently  considering  a 
truth-ln-lendlng  measure  which  would 
govern  all  retail  Installment  credit  con- 
tracts. In  support  of  the  three-quarters 
of  a  minion  members  of  your  league. 
I  am  certain,  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward securing  passage  of  the  measure.  It 
Is  my  belief  that  the  strong  consumer  pro- 
tection laws  of  this  State  and  the  pend- 
ing truth-ln-lendlng  bill  owe  much  of  tbelr 
success  to  the  Pennsylvania  Credit  Union 
League.  Pennsylvania  Is  a  great  credit  un- 
ion State,  with  1  out  of  every  14  men, 
women,  and  children  In  the  State  belong- 
ing to  a  credit  union. 

While  I  am  a  freshman  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  am  not  a  new- 
comer to  the  credit  union  movement.  As 
director  of  labor  for  the  State  of  nUnols 
in  the  cabinet  of  Gov.  Adial .  Stevenson,  I 
marveled  at  the  wonderful  work  that  credit 
unions  performed.  I  cannot  count  the  num- 
ber of  times  I  learned  of  situations  in  which 
credit  unions  saved  jobs  and  kept  families 
together  because  they  offered  a  helping  hand 
to  individuals  in  financial  trouble.  Since 
my  election  to  Congress,  I  have  become  even 
more  keenly  aware  of  the  outstanding  work 
performed  by  credit  unions,  jmrtlcularly  with 
regard  to  members  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

ASUniABLE  LOSS  RECORD 

I  recall  meeting  several  months  ago  with 
a  high-ranking  member  of  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  who  felt  that  credit  unions 
were  not  as  safe  as  other  financial  institu- 
tions because  of  the  lack  of  share  Insur- 
ance. I  pointed  out  to  this  Individual  that 
at  the  present  time  there  are  more  credit 
unions  in  this  country — some  22.000 — than 
the  combined  total  of  commercial  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations,  and  that  cred- 
it Tinlons  have  assets  of  more  than  $10  bil- 
lion. Since  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Cred- 
it Union  Act  of  1934.  I  explained  to  the  cred- 
it union  skeprtlc,  less  than  tl.6  million  has 
been  lost  as  a  result  of  Federal  credit  un- 
ion oiJeratlons. 

This  Is  a  truly  enviable  record  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  failure  of  a  bank  will 
result  In  Insurance  payments  to  certain  de- 
positors by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  but  there  Is  no  Insurance  for 
stockholders  of  these  financial  institutions. 
When  the  amount  of  loss  to  artockholders  In 
commercial  banking  institutions  is  included 
In  the  loss  to  depoeitors.  It  can  readily  be 
seen  that  credit  unions  have  done  a  mag- 
nificent job  In  protecting  the  shares  of  their 
members.  I  feel  that  my  Air  Force  friend 
is  now  convinced  that  creidit  unions  do  pro- 
vide   adequate    safeguard    for   shareholders. 

This  morning,  I  would  like  to  discuss  two 
subjects  of  Importance  to  the  credit  union 
movement.  The  first  area  deals  with  the 
attitude  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
toward  sharp-practice  finance  companies 
and  other  questionable  credit  extenders.  I 
would  also  like  to  spend  a  few  minutes  dis- 
cussing the  role  that  credit  unions  must 
play  in  maintaining  their  position  in  the 
financial  community. 


CBTnCIZZD  DOD  ArilTUUE 


On  September  23,  1965,  I  delivered  a 
speech  on  the  Floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives entitled,  "Does  the  Department 
of  Defense  Really  Care?"  The  main  thrust 
of  this  speech  was  that  sharp-practice 
finance  companies,  loan  sharks,  and  other 
high-rate  credit  extending  companies  were 
taking  our  servicemen  for  a  ride,  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  was  looking  the 
other  way. 

In  that  speech  I  made  the  statement 
that  the  "lack  of  action  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  unfortunately,  adds  to  my 
feeling  that  the  Department  Is,  perhaps, 
more  worried  about  pressure  and  lobby- 
ing tactics  of  the  finance  Industry  than  the 
welfare  of  the  serviceman." 

Let  me  recap  my  reasons  for  that  state- 
ment. For  a  number  of  months  the  House 
Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  conducted  an  Investigation 
of  Federal  Services  Finance  Corporation,  a 
worldwide  lending  Institution  that  spe- 
cialized In  automobile  and  personal  loans  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Of  the  12- 
member  board  of  directors  of  Federal  Serv- 
ices, 8  were  retired  admirals  and  generals, 
many  of  whom  held  high  military  posts. 
Most  of  the  company's  top  operating  per- 
sonnel were  also  former  military  oCScers.  It 
would  appear  that  such  a  company,  with  Its 
predominately  military  orientation,  would 
go  out  of  its  way  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
servicemen.  However,  the  subcommittee 
was  shocked  to  learn  the  number  of  ways 
that  Federal  Services  had  abused  the  serv- 
iceman's trust  and  confidence.  I  would  like 
to  briefly  list  some  of  the  practices  that 
Federal  Services  has  used  In  dealing  with 
servicemen.    The  company  has: 

Charged  interest  rates  that  amounted  to 
100  percent  of  a  2-year  loan. 

Charged  military  customers  for  auto- 
mobile Insurance  and  did  not  notify  the 
servicemen  that  the  insurance  had  been 
purchased. 

In  some  cases  the  serviceman  was 
charged  for  insurance  but  no  Insurance  was 
placed  on  his  automobile.  In  other  cases 
the  serviceman  heul  already  purchased  insur- 
ance on  his  automobile  and  was  thus  forced 
to  not  only  pay  for  his  own  policy,  but  for 
a  policy  supposedly  purchased  by  Federal 
Servlcee.  In  other  cases  Federal  Services 
would  not  supply  the  serviceman  with  copies 
of  the  policy  that  they  purchased  on  his 
automobile. 

A  $30  charge  was  levied  against  cars  pur- 
chased overseas  for  what  the  company  termed 
marine  insurance.  This  Is  Insurance  which 
covers  a  vehicle  being  shipped  back  to  the 
United  States.  A  number  of  vrttnesses  told 
the  subcommittee  that  Federal  Services  did 
not  notify  the  serviceman  that  he  was  being 
charged  with  this  marine  Insurance.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  automobiles  shipped 
at  Government  expense  are  fully  Instu-ed 
by  the  Government,  thus  negating  the  need 
for  additional   marine  Insurance. 

Servicemen  attempting  to  obtain  the  pay- 
off prices  on  their  automobiles  were  quoted 
one  price  by  Federal  Services  and  when  they 
made  payment  In  that  amount  were  later 
Informed  that  the  serviceman  still  owed  addi- 
tional funds  In  many  cases  amounting  to 
several  hundred  dollars.  These  extra 
charges  were  never  fully  explained  nor 
docvunented  to  the  serviceman. 

REPOSSESSIONS      MOST      SHOCKING 

But,  perhaps,  the  moet  shocking  abuse  was 
In  the  area  of  repossessions.  In  order  to 
Increase  iU  profit.  Federal  Services  several 
years  ago  established  Its  own  used  car  lot 
In  Fort  Walton  Beach,  Fla.,  and  since  then, 
had  added  other  outlets  In  Alabama.  Many 
of   the    top-grade   used   cars    thut   Federal 
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Services  repossessed  were  shipped  to  these 
wholly  owned  outlets  for  resale.  In  order  to 
insure  that  Federal  Services'  used  car  lots 
were  able  to  purchase  the  automobile.  Fed- 
eral Services  used  phony  repossession  bids  so 
that  It  would  appear  to  the  serviceman  that 
the  company  had  obtained  three  bids  on  his 
automobile  and  that  the  Federal  Services 
outlet  was  the  high  bidder. 

A  former  Federal  Servlcee  employee  testi- 
fied before  our  subcommittee  that  the 
Columbus,  Oa.,  Federal  Services  office  wrote 
"dummy  bids"  on  repossessed  cars,  that  Is, 
bids  that  were  concocted  by  the  office  per- 
sonnel. A  Columbus  automobile  dealer 
added  In  testimony  tliat  he  gave  Federal 
Services  signed  blank  bids  on  numerous 
occasions  so  that  the  company  could  fill  in 
its  own  amount  and  place  this  In  the  service- 
man's ai«5 

Prior  to'  submitting  these  signed  blank 
bids,  the  dealer  told  the  subcommittee  he 
had  bid  on  a  number  of  repossessed  cars 
held  by  Federal  Services  but  was  unable  to 
purchase  any  of  them,  even  though  on 
occasion  he  bid  well  above  the  market  price 
of  the  automobile.  When  he  questioned 
company  officials  as  to  the  reason  why  he  had 
not  submitted  the  winning  bid,  he  was  told 
that  no  matter  what  bid  he  submitted, 
he  could  not  buy  the  car  since  It  was  al- 
ready ticketed  for  Federal  Services'  own  used 
car  lot. 

Another  former  Federal  Services  employee 
told  a  subcommittee  investigator  that  when 
he  first  went  to  work  for  the  oomi>any,  he 
was  given  a  large  folder  and  instructed  to 
make  "dummy  bids"  on  each  repossessed  car 
contract  In  the  folder.  When  he  left  for 
lunch,  he  asked  his  secretary  to  continue 
the  task  of  writing  in  phony  bids.  The 
secretary  asked  what  names  she  should  place 
In  the  folder  as  submitting  bids.  "Use  any 
out-of-town  motor  company  you  can  think 
of,"  her  boss  replied.  When  he  returned 
from  lunch,  he  found  that  the  secretary  had 
listed  as  the  bidding  company,  "Out-of- 
Town  Motors,  Inc," 


to  make  certain  that  the  rights  of  the  serv- 
iceman are  fully  protected.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  new  company  lives  up  to  Its 
promises,  but  more  corrective  action  will  be 
needed  than  a  mere  superficial  houseclean- 
Ing.  As  I  stated  when  I  first  heard  of  the 
merger,  "You  cannot  remove  the  smell  from 
a  garbage  dump  by  calling  It  a  rose  garden." 
It  U  Interesting  to  note  that  the  demise  of 
Federal  Services  was  not  brought  about  by 
action  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  but 
was  as  a  direct  result  of  the  serviceman's  re- 
luctance to  do  bxislness  with  the  company. 

Federal  Services  was  not  the  only  loan  and 
finance  company  to  take  advantage  of  the 
serviceman.  The  Judge  Advocate  General  of 
a  large  military  post  near  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, In  testifying  before  our  committee,  was 
questioned  as  to  whether  the  practices  of 
Federal  Services,  particularly  with  regard  to 
repossession  of  automobiles,  were  standard 
practice  throughout  the  Industry.  The  offi- 
cer replied,  "Yes,  It  Is  a  very  vicious  circle 
and  It  hurts  the  serviceman  badly,  and  It  Is 
certainly  something  which  should  be  con- 
troUed,  but  I  regret  to  say  It  Is  rather  a  gen- 
eral practice  among  finance  companies,  par- 
UciUarly  that  finance  automobiles." 

Records  submitted  to  the  Domestic  Finance 
Subcommittee  by  the  various  military  serv- 
ices Indicated  a  number  of  other  finance  com- 
panies that  were  causing  problems  among 
our  servicemen.  In  addition  to  Federal 
Services,  the  military  listed  17  ccwnpanles  as 
prime  offenders.  I  wonder  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Is  aware  that  four  of  the 
prime  offenders  have  been  Indicted  In  Massa- 
chusetts on  alleged  bribery  and  conspiracy 
charges  to  Influence  public  officials  In  setting 
small  loan  rates  and  Issuing  licenses  to  small 
loan  companies. 
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NO   ACTION    ON    OiT-LlMrrS    REQITEST 

On  numerous  occasions  throughout  the 
past  year  I  have  asked  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  declare  Federal  Services  off  limits. 
I  was  not  alone  in  my  feeling  that  this  com- 
pany should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  to 
gouge  servicemen.  Three  Army  legal  assist- 
ance officers  who  testified  before  the  sub- 
committee stated  that  they  felt  the  company 
should  be  placed  off  limits.  As  early  as  1956, 
the  antics  of  Federal  Services  were  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  military  by  legal  as- 
sistance officers,  but  no  action  was  taken  by 
the  military. 

Not  only  has  the  Department  of  Defense 
not  taken  any  action  to  place  Federal  Services 
off  limits,  but  has  done  Just  the  reverse. 
Federal  Services  met  with  Department  of  De- 
fense officials  and  stated  that  If  the  Depart- 
ment would  provide  their  organization  with 
a  seal  of  approval,  the  company  would  clean 
up  Its  operations.  I  was  horrified  by  the  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and,  while  the  pat  on  the  head  given 
to  Federal  Services  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  may  have  fooled  some  people.  It  did 
not  fool  the  serviceman.  Even  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  endorsement,  service- 
men would  not  deal  with  Federal  Services. 
They  felt — as  I  do — that  the  abuses  uncov- 
ered by  our  Investigation  could  not  be  cor- 
rected merely  by  a  pat  on  the  back,  a  smUe, 
and  a  handshake. 

PEarORMANCK   NOT   PROBCISXS 

Federal  Services  will  not  be  In  existence 
after  the  end  of  this  month.  The  company 
Is  being  merged  with  another  finance  com- 
pany that  has  promised  to  remove  the  mili- 
tary officers  from  the  board  of  directors  and 
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OVERSEAS    PROBLEM    CRITICAL 

The  sharp  practices  uncovered  by  the  Do- 
mestic Finance  Subcommittee  are  not  limit- 
ed to  the  United  States.  Last  winter  several 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  myself 
toured  military  Installations  throughout  Eu- 
rope to  see  firsthand  the  problems  that  the 
military  men  face  when  they  try  to  obtain 
credit.  The  credit  problems  facing  our 
Armed  Forces  stationed  overseas  are  vastly 
different  from  the  problems  encountered  In 
the  United  States.  Many  borrowing  chan- 
nels which  are  available  to  the  serviceman  in 
the  United  States  are  severely  limited  or 
closed  to  overseas  military  personnel.  For 
the  most  part,  there  are  no  credit  union 
facilities  available  In  Europe  although  sev- 
eral credit  unions  in  the  United  States  do 
handle  overseas  loan  transactions  through 
the  mall. 

Most  of  the  larger  mUltary  Installations  In 
Europe  have  commercial  American  banking 
facilities,  however,  these  facilities  are  set  up 
prlmari.y  as  limited  service  banks,  designed 
to  exchange  currency,  cash  checks,  sell  sav- 
ings bonds,  and  conduct  other  related  bank- 
ing activities.  These  banks  do  engage  in  a 
limited  amount  of  short-term  lending.  Many 
officers  and  top-grade  enlisted  men  stationed 
overseas  still  maintain  banking  ties  with 
home-town  financial  Institutions  and  are 
thus  able  to  obtain  loans  through  the  mall. 
However,  the  lower  grade  enlisted  men  gen- 
erally are  without  any  low  cost,  completely 
reliable  source  of  credit  and  must  turn  to 
the  only  available  widespread  source — fi- 
nance companies. 

EAST    CREDIT,    QUICK    COMPLAINTS 

These  overseas  finance  companies  are,  for 
the  most  part,  unregulated  and  the  amount 
of  Interest  that  they  may  charge  is  virtually 
unlimited.  They  extend  so-called  "easy 
credit"  to  the  military  and  are  quick  to  noti- 
fy a  serviceman's  commanding  officer  If  the 
serviceman  falls  the  least  bit  behind  In  his 
payments. 


At  one  InstallaUon  we  visited,  a  first  ser- 
geant informed  us  that  his  organizaUon 
spends  300  man-hours  a  month  handUng 
debt  complaint  letters,  with  the  majority  of 
the  letters  coming  from  finance  companies. 
He  added  that  upon  investigation,  oe  percent 
of  these  complaining  letters  did  not  repre- 
sent valid  claims.  He  pointed  out  that  in 
almost  every  case  when  the  finance  company 
complained  that  the  serviceman  had  not 
made  his  monthly  payment,  the  serviceman 
was  able  to  produce  check  stubs,  money  or- 
der stubs,  or  similar  proof  that  the  payment 
had  been  made.  "I'm  spending  most  of  my 
time  doing  the  work  of  the  finance  com- 
pany," the  first  sergeant  complained  to  our 
investigating  group. 

Without  exception,  every  mUitary  installa- 
tion that  we  visited  in  Europe  felt  that  the 
establishment  of  overseas  credit  unions  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  service- 
man's credit  pUght.    The  request  for  credit 

umons  came  from  servicemen  of  all  ranks 

from  generals  and  privates,  admirals  and 
seamen.  The  genera]  of  one  Air  Force  instal- 
lation was  so  Interested  In  establishing  a 
credit  union  that  he  sent  his  aide  to  meet  us 
at  the  airport  to  make  certain  that  we  would 
visit  the  general  and  discuss  the  poeslbUlty  of 
establishing  a  credit  imlon  at  his  installa- 
tion. 

ST7G0ESTS    PATICAN    HONOR 

As  you  well  know,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  acted  in  two  major  areas  to 
provide  the  serviceman  with  credit  union 
help.  The  Department  of  Defense  Direc- 
tive 1000.9  issued  In  August,  for  the  first 
time  provides  Department  of  Defense  en- 
dorsement for  credit  unions  on  military  in- 
staUatlons  In  the  United  States,  and  this  past 
month  the  Department  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  overseas  military  credit  unions. 
The  overseas  directive  Is  an  end  result  of  a 
plan  submitted  to  the  Department  by  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  the  Honorable  Wrioht 
Patman,  of  Texas. 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  Wright  Patuan 
has  done  more  to  further  the  cause  of  credit 
unions  than  any  other  legislator  in  the 
history  of  the  movement.  Because  of  bis 
Interest  In  credit  unions  and  his  authorship 
of  the  guidelines  for  establishing  overseas 
credit  unions,  I  have  asked  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  McNamara  to  officially  desig- 
nate the  overseas  credit  unions  as  "Patman 
plan  credit  unions."  I  feel  that  in  some 
small  way  this  will  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  a 
great  American. 

I  applaud  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
Its  actions  In  writing  the  credit  union  di- 
rectives, but  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  feel 
that  the  Department  has  gone  far  enough 
to  protect  the  serviceman -consumer. 

Following  my  September  speech  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  regarding  the  De- 
partment of  Defense's  attitude  toward  Fed- 
eral Services  the  Department  published  a 
directive  entitled  "Personal  Commercial  Af- 
fairs," which,  for  the  first  time,  set  up 
guidelines  for  companies  doing  business  with 
servicemen. 

I  recall  vividly  a  ceremony  held  In  Chair- 
man Patman's  office  In  which  the  first  copy 
of  this  directive  was  delivered  to  the  chair- 
man. The  date  of  that  presentation  was 
September  29,  1965.  Nearly  7  months  have 
transpired  since  the  presentation  ceremony. 
Yet,  the  directive  has  not  gone  fully  Into 
effect. 

PLANMINO    NEW    DIRECTIVES 

Less  than  a  month  ago  I  was  Informed 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  was  cancel- 
ing the  directive  and.  In  Its  place,  substitut- 
ing a  new  directive.  It  was  my  hope  that  the 
Department  felt  that  the  old  directive  was 
not  tough  enough  and  was  planning  to  add 
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some  beefed-up  provisions,  such  as  a  dis- 
closure requirement  of  a  simply  annual  In- 
terest rate  I  soon  learned  that  my  state- 
ment of  7  months  earlier  that  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Is  perhaps,  more  worried 
about  pressure  and  lobbying  tactics  of  the 
finance  Industry  than  the  welfare  of  the 
ser^'lceman."  wris  being  brought  Into  sharp 
focus  once   again 

The  redraft  pulled  the  teeth  out  of  the 
old  dlrectue  and  puts  the  sharp  operators 
rij^ht  back  on  top. 

Gone  were  the  provisions  to  Insure  that 
the  serviceman  wovild  have  his  rights  pro- 
tected Gone  were  the  provisions  that  would 
have  prevented  finance  companies  from  grab- 
bing a  serviceman's  car  the  moment  he  fell 
behind  In  his  payments  and  selling  It  to  a 
subsidiary  used  car  lot.  Gone  were  the  pro- 
visions which  would  have  forbidden  sharp- 
practice  operators  and  their  trade  associa- 
tion'? from  gaining  admittance  to  military 
installations  under  the  guise  of  conducting 
credit  Information  programs.  And,  gone 
were  most  of  the  other  provisions  which 
would  have  protected  our  men  In  uniform. 

DIEECTrVE  CRITICISM  NOT  VALID 

When  the  chairman  of  our  committee 
asked  the  Department  why  It  was  rewriting 
the  directive.  It  was  explained  that  Uie  De- 
partments  lawyers  felt  that  the  directive 
was  "so  vague  and  ambiguous  as  to  require 
either  substantial  modifications  or  supple- 
mentary Instructions."  If  these  lawyers 
think  that  the  directive  was  vague  and  am- 
biguous, I  suggest  that  they  read  some  of 
the  contracts  that  finance  companies  re- 
quire servicemen  to  sign  when  they  borrow 
money  or  purchase  an  automobile. 

Perhaps  these  lawyers  would  not  be  so 
critical  of  the  directive  if  they  were  not  view- 
ing It  from  their  snug  offices  In  the  Pentagon. 
Send  these  lawyers  overseas  for  2  weeks  to 
talk  to  the  men  who  have  been  bilked  by 
unscrupulous  operators.  Let  them  visit  the 
wives  of  servicemen  who  are  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam. Since  these  soldiers  are  busy  defend- 
ing our  Nation,  they  do  not  have  much  time 
to  answer  loan  company  letters. 

However,  too  many  credit  companies  are 
hounding  the  serviceman's  wife  the  moment 
that  a  debt  falls  past  due.  And  let  them 
talk  to  commanding  officers  who  are  unable 
to  spend  time  on  military  duties  because 
they  are  forced  to  answer  hundreds  of  phony 
debt  collection  letters  a  month.  Let  these 
lawyers  do  this,  and  then  ask  them  if  they 
feel  the  directive  is  vague  and  ambiguous. 

If  the  directive  was  not  as  perfect  as  the 
Department  of  Defense  officials  would  have 
liked,  it  would  seem  logical  that  to  correct 
the  alleged  mistakes,  they  would  have  con- 
sulted the  persons  with  expertise  in  this 
area,  such  as  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  the  Presi- 
dential Adviser  on  Consumer  Affairs,  or 
Chairman  Patman.  But  Instead,  the  De- 
partment called  in  to  help  rewrite  the  direc- 
tive Mr.  Marx  Leva,  general  counsel  of  the 
American  Industrial  Bankers  Association,  a 
trade  group  of  loan  and  finance  companies. 
Mr.  Leva,  it  must  be  recalled,  is  a  former 
general  counsel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  I  would  Imagine  he  still  has  quite 
a  bit  of  Influence  In  the  Pentagon. 

Now  that  the  facts  are  known,  I  ask  the 
Department  of  Defense  why  the  new  version 
of  the  document  deletes  those  ptortions  which 
were  objectlor.Able  to  the  finance  com- 
panies but  would  have  protected  the  service- 
man from  abuses. 

The  new  directive,  for  instance,  would 
allow  finance  company  trade  associations  to 
conduct  credit  lectures  on  military  installa- 
tions. If  the  very  companies  whose  dues 
support  these  trade  associations  are  respon- 
sible for  fleecing  the  servicemen,  why,  then, 
do   we   allow   their    associations   to   provide 


credit  lectures  at  military  posts?  U  this 
happens,  we  are  faced  with  the  situation  of  a 
group  that  preaches  sound  use  of  credit  to 
the  serviceman  one  day,  and  the  next  day 
tries  to  grab  as  much  of  his  paycheck  as 
{Xjssible. 

The  new  directive  has  not  reached  its  final 
form.  I  sincerely  hope  that  before  it  does, 
the  Department  of  Defense  will  carefully  re- 
view its  position  in  this  Important  matter.  . 

Recently,  an  Investigator  from  our  com- 
mittee visited  a  large  military  Installation  In 
the  South  to  look  into  the  operations  of  a 
used  car  lot  that  was  operating  less  than 
100  yards  from  the  front  gate  of  the  mili- 
tary installation  and  was  saddling  service- 
men with  tremendous  burdens  of  debt  In  the 
form  of  car  payments.  In  order  to  entice 
the  purchase  of  these  high-priced  auto- 
mobiles, the  car  lot  offered  to  allow  the 
servicemaa  to  pay  only  $50  {jer  month  for 
the  first  4  months.  After  the  4-month  pe- 
riod, the  monthly  payments  skyrocketed. 

A    HELPING    HAND? 

This  "balloon  note"  procedure  was  adopted 
because  the  servicemen  were  going  through 
a  training  course  which  would  ultimately 
make  them  officers.  Thus  the  $50  payments 
were  designed  to  carry  the  serviceman 
through  the  school  and  the  figure  would  then 
be  raised  when  the  serviceman  was  drawing 
a  higher  salary.  Of  course,  if  the  serviceman 
does  not  complete  the  school,  he  would  not 
be  entitled  to  the  higher  Income,  but  would 
still  have  to  meet  the  huge  monthly  obliga- 
tions. 

In  one  case,  a  23-year-old  serviceman  will 
have  to  pay  nearly  $210  a  month  for  32 
months  following  his  short  period  of  $50  a 
month  payments. 

The  other  cases  uncovered  by  the  investi- 
gator were  equally  shocking.  Many  of  these 
servicemen  were  under  21  years  of  age.  They 
were  not  required  to  make  a  downpayment 
nor  was  their  credit  checked.  In  many  of 
the  cases  the  naive  servicemen  signed  blank 
contracts. 

When  the  servicemen  were  asked  why  they 
thought  they  were  able  to  buy  $3,000  and 
$4,000  automobiles  without  a  downpayment 
and  without  a  credit  check,  they  said  that 
because  they  were  officer  candidates,  they 
would  be  required  to  pay  their  debts  or  pos- 
sibly ruin  their  military  careers.  In  short, 
the  serviceman  was  not  only  signing  his  name 
to  the  contract,  but  was  throwing  in  his 
career  as  collateral.  The  used  car  dealer  was 
not  selling  cars  to  servicemen,  but  was  sell- 
ing cars  to  their  uniform 

Our  Investigator  talkea  l  'ength  with 
military  officials  at  this  post  <tnd  he  was 
assured  that  none  of  the  servicemen  had 
complained  about  the  deal  they  had  made 
at  the  car  lot.  Now,  I  ask  you,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  would  you  complain  If  you  were 
able  to  buy  a  $4,000  autonooblle  for  no  money 
down,  without  a  credit  check,  and  drive  off 
with  the  automobile  with  little  fuss  or  red- 
tape?  And,  would  you  complain  during  the 
first  4  months  of  your  contract  IX  your  pay- 
ments were  only  $50? 

I  think  the  complaints  would  be  very  few. 
But,  when  your  payments — after  the  4-month 
period — were  raised  to  $200,  then,  oh  yes, 
then,  that  is  when  the  complaints  would 
stajt  to  roll  In.  As  a  footnote,  our  investiga- 
tor also  learned  from  an  officer  at  this  poet, 
that  despite  the  Increased  salary  of  these 
young  soldiers  after  they  graduated  from  the 
school,  he  did  not  see  how  they  would  be 
able  to  meet  the  monthly  payments. 

Instead  of  taking  action  to  prevent  the 
used  car  lot  from  getting  the  servicemen  In 
over  their  heads,  the  military  officials  at  the 
poet  are  virtually  endorsing  the  operations  of 
the  car  lot  and  have  stated  that  the  low  pay- 
ments for  the  first  4  months  greatly  aids  the 


serviceman  In  purchasing  the  automobile. 
Perhaps  these  officials  are  not  aware  that  at 
some  military  installations  the  use  of  such 
techniques  as  balloon  payments  or  sUdlng- 
scale  notes  are  considered  a  cause  for  plac- 
ing a  company  off  limits. 

I  can  only  say  to  the  authorities  at  this 
military  installation  and  to  the  Department 
of  I>efense  that  If  they  do  not  act  to  protect 
servicemen  from  getting  In  over  their  heads 
and  being  exposed  to  sharp- practice  opera- 
tors, then  I  will  request  a  complete  Investiga- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  see 
why  it  will  not  take  action  in  this  highly  im- 
portant field.  Perhaps  we  will  find  some 
more  retired  admirals  and  generals  lurking 
in  the  background.  Perhaps  we  will  find  a 
former  general  counsel  or  two'  behind  the 
scenes.  But  whatever  we  find,  I  can  assure 
you  that  this  problem  will  be  solved. 

CLOSE    CBEDIT    UNION     GROUP 

Before  closing,  I  would  briefly  like  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  another  area  of  grave  concern 
to  me.  An  organization  is  currently  in  op- 
eration in  our  Nation's  capital  called  the 
"Bankers  Committee  to  Eliminate  Favoritism 
to  Credit  Unions."  One  of  the  goals  of  this 
organization  Is  to  have  Industry  and  busi- 
nesses across  this  country  close  their  credit 
unions.  Much  of  the  literature  put  out  by 
this  organization  Is  completely  untrue  but, 
unfortunately,  there  are  those  who  may  read 
this  literature  and  not  question  Its  accuracy. 
To  provide  financing  for  this  group,  solici- 
tors have  been  employed  who  telephone 
banks  and  businesses  throughout  the  coun- 
try seeking  donations  for  the  fight  against 
credit  unions.  These  telephone  solicitors.  I 
am  told,  are  paid  a  percentage  of  the  money 
they  collect. 

Typical  of  the  propaganda  being  published 
by  this  group  Is  a  speech  made  by  R.  Earl 
O'Keefe,  chairman  of  the  board  of  South- 
western Investment  Co..  which — as  you  might 
guess — is  a  loan  and  finance  company.  Mr. 
O'Keefe  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  his  organi- 
zation had  a  credit  union  but  that  it  was 
liquidated  because  "We  suddenly  came  to  the 
realization  that  this  arrangement  was  against 
many  of  the  principles  for  which  we  stand." 
If  credit  unions  are  against  the  principles 
for  which  Mr.  O'Keefe  stands.  I  cannot  help 
but  wonder  what  principles  he  does  believe 
In.  Does  he  believe  that  borrowers  should 
be  charged  an  Interest  rate  of  "whatever  the 
traffic  will  bear?"  And,  does  he  believe  that 
the  borrower  Is  at  the  mercy  of  the  loan  com- 
pany? It  Is  strange  to  me.  Indeed,  how  any- 
one could  be  against  the  principles  of  a  credit 
union. 

WHAT   IS  ALIEN    ABOUT   SELK-HELP 

Mr.  O'Keefe  has  stated  that  credit  unions 
are  born  of  an  alien  philosophy.  I  ask  you. 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  is  It  an  alien  philoso- 
phy to  make  loans  for  provident  and  pro- 
ductive reasons  at  low  cost?  Is  It  an  alien 
philosophy  to  encourage  habits  of  thrift?  Is 
It  an  alien  philosophy  to  provide  educa- 
tional services  In  the  area  of  consumer  spend- 
ing? And,  is  it  an  alien  philosophy  for  a 
group  of  Americans  to  band  together  on  a 
volunteer  basis  to  help  each  other? 

I  can  assure  you  that  Government  officials 
such  as  Sargent  Shrlver,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  do  not  feel  that 
credit  unions  are  bom  of  an  alien  philosophy. 
Last  faU  Mr.  Shrlver,  in  a  letter  to  Chairman 
Patman,  praised  credit  unions  for  their  work 
°  on  the  "war  on  poverty,"  and  pointed  out 
that  a  credit  union  was  in  the  process  of 
being  established  in  the  riot-torn  Watts 
area  to  knock  out  the  loan  sharking  which 
was  a  primary  c  lUse  of  the  riots.  In  his 
letter,  Mr.  Shrlver  stated,  "You  can  be  sure 
that  in  the  future,  as  now,  any  community 
action  program  Interested   In  organizing  a 
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credit  union  as  part  of  Its  program  will  re- 
ceive our  wholehearted  backing  In  getting 
started.  We  hope  for  greatly  Increased  ac- 
tivities In  this  field  In  the  next  6  months." 

X  think  that  we  would  all  agree  that  credit 
unions  are  not  born  of  alien  philosophies,  but 
are  born  in  the  best  interests  and  traditions 
of  the  American  people  that  have  helped  this 
country  grow  to  Its  position  of  greatness. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  feel  that  It  Is  an 
alien  philosophy  for  organizations  such  as 
the  Bankers  Committee  to  Eliminate  Fa- 
voritism to  Credit  Unions  to  operate  under  a 
cloak  of  secrecy.  I  note  that  none  of  that 
committee's  publications  which  I  have  read, 
list  any  of  the  officers  or  members  of  the 
group.  Let  these  g^entlemen  come  forward 
and  make  themselves  known.  If  they  have 
nothing  to  hide,  there  can  be  no  reason  for 
the  bankers  committee  not  making  public  a 
list  of  Its  membership.  Credit  unions  have 
nothing  to  hide.  Why,  then,  should  groups 
which  oppose  credit  unions  barricade  them- 
selves behind  the  printed  word. 

CREDIT    UNION    NEED    EXISTS 

Mr.  O'Keefe  denies  that  a  need  for  credit 
unions  exists.  He  also  objects  to  what  he 
terms  subsidies  provided  credit  unions.  I 
ask  Mr.  O'Keefe  if  a  need  for  credit  unions 
does  not  exist,  why  Is  It  that  nearly  20  mil- 
lion Americans  are  members  of  credit  unions? 
And,  if  a  need  for  credit  unions  does  not 
exist,  why  Is  it  that  servicemen  throughout 
the  world  have  written  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  asking  about  the  pros- 
pects of  establishing  a  credit  union  at  their 
Installation.  And,  If  Mr.  O'Keefe  Is  unhappy 
with  subsidies  granted  to  financial  Institu- 
tions, let  him  look  no  further  than  commer- 
cial banking,  which  Is  the  most  subsidized 
Industry  In  the  United  States. 

What  other  Industry  receives  millions  of 
dollars  In  free  Government  funds  for  Invest- 
ment in  the  form  of  tax  and  loan  accounts? 
What  other  Industry  has  the  exclusive  right 
to  create  money?  And,  what  other  Industry 
Is  provided  hundreds  of  mUlions  of  dollars 
worth  of  free  governmental  services  each 
year? 

Mr.  O'Keefe  carefully  avoids  mentioning 
that  the  credit  union  movement  Is  operated 
almost  exclusively  on  a  voluntary  basis.  He 
falls  to  mention  that  at  many  military  in- 
stallations credit  unions'  volunteer  officers 
use  their  lunch  hours  and  their  vacations  to 
perform  credit  union  work.  And  if  Mr. 
O'Keefe  Is  worried  that  credit  unions  may  be 
cutting  Into  the  profits  of  his  company,  then 
I  suggest  that  perhaps  his  company  should 
consider  reducing  Mr.  O'Keefe's  annual  re- 
muneration which.  In  1965,  amounted  to 
$48,150.  Incidentally,  that  Is  $3,510  more 
than  the  salary  of  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  wonder- 
ful service  that  credit  unions  have  performed 
for  the  American  people.  But  when  orga- 
nizations, such  as  Mr.  O'Keefe's,  launch  a 
smear  campaign,  credit  unions  can  no  longer 
rest  on  their  "white  hat"  reputation.  To 
counter  these  attacks,  make  certain  that  the 
people  in  your  community  and  In  the  busi- 
ness and  factories  that  you  serve,  know  of 
the  work  you  are  doing.  Fight  Mr.  O'Keefe 
and  his  group  with  facts  and  fight  him  hard. 
Keep  your  Congressman  up  to  date  on  the 
work  of  your  credit  union.  Let  him  know 
your  legislative  positions  on  key  bills.  Do 
not  be  afraid  to  tell  your  success  stories  to 
the  public.  If  you  do  this,  I  cannot  promise 
that  It  will  prevent  the  formation  of  groups 
seeking  to  undermine  the  work  of  credit 
unions,  but  I  will  promise  that  these  groups 
will  gain  little  public  sympathy  and  will  have 
to  operate  In  a  completely  secret  manner. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  thank  you  so  much 
for  your  kind  attention  this  morning. 


Senator  Edward  M,  Kennedy,  of  Massa- 
cha$etts,  0£Fers  Draft  Plan  He  Consid- 
ers More  Eqoitable,  Efbcient.  and  Less 
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Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Honorable  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy, has  written  a  most  interesting  and 
courageous  article  on  the  present  draft 
law,  pointing  up  its  inequities  and  offer- 
ing a  plan  that  he  considers  more  equita- 
ble and  eCBcient,  and  less  confusing.  The 
article  appeared  in  This  Week,  a  Sun- 
day supplement  magazine  printed  for 
the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  yester- 
day, May  1,  and  with  permission  I  in- 
sert Senator  Kennedy's  views  in  the 
Record. 
OUB    Draft    Law    Is    Unfair — The    Senator 

From   Massachusetts   Offers   a   Plan   He 

Considers  More  Equitable  and  Efficient — 

AND  Less  Confusing 

(By  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy) 

The  war  In  Vietnam  has  doubled  draft 
calls.  Two  years  in  the  service  has  suddenly 
become  a  very  real  prospect  to  college  stu- 
dents, to  married  men  and  to  others  who 
have  previously  been  untouched.  Through- 
out our  country,  young  men  and  their  fami- 
lies look  anxiously  to  their  local  draft  boards 
for  some  indication  of  whether  they  will 
be  called  and  when.  The  local  boards  look 
to  General  Hershey's  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem for  clarification  of  policies.  Selective 
Service  looks  to  the  Pentagon  for  clear  esti- 
mates of  future  requirements  for  manpower. 
Tlie  complicated  way  in  which  the  draft 
works  has  given  rise  once  again  to  the  same 
kinds  of  fears  and  doubts,  rumors,  uncer- 
tainties and  conflicts  that  plagued  the  cotm- 
try  during  World  War  II  and  Korea.  For 
example  : 

Selective  Service  rules  that  single  men  In 
class  1-A  are  to  be  called  up  before  married 
men.  Yet  local  boards  in  some  States  began 
calling  married  men  last  December  when 
over  100,000  single  1-A's  around  the  country 
had  not  yet  been  Inducted. 

In  January.  General  Hershey  said  that  draft 
calls  to  meet  the  needs  In  Vietnam  might 
rise  as  high  as  80,000  men  a  month.  This 
prospect  of  quadrupUng  calls  stimulated  en- 
listments and  raised  the  prospect  of  early 
calls  of  all  1-A's.  Yet  informed  sources  In 
the  Defense  Department,  where  the  deci- 
sions on  how  many  men  we  need  are  made, 
say  these  predictions  are  highly  exaggerated.' 

The  need  for  more  draftees  has  spawned 
arguments  over  which  deferments  should  be 
curtailed.  College  presidents  has  objected 
to  changing  the  present  deferred  status  of 
students.  The  National  Farmers  Union  says 
that  as  long  as  students  are  deferred,  so 
should  be  farm  boys.  Other  spokesmen 
can  be  exi>ected  to  make  their  case  for  their 
groups. 

I  have  talked  about  the  draft  to  a  great 
many  young  men  In  my  home  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Almost  without  exception  they 
consider  military  service  sometime  In  their 
lives  as  a  responsibility  which  they  are  will- 
ing to  shoulder  when  required  to  do  so.    But 


they  Showed  considerable  discontent  at  the 
way  the  present  draft  system  works. 

Parents  of  boys  who  do  not  go  to  college 
consider  it  unfair  that  their  sons  are  drafted 
while  college  students  are  deferred.  Their 
feeling — which  statistics  bear  out — Is  that 
because  of  this  the  draft  bears  down  moat 
heavily  on  those  In  lower  Income  brackets. 
Many  college  students  feel  strongly  about 
being  drafted  after  college  and  given  as- 
signments which  take  no  advantage  of  the 
skills  they  have  learned  at  school.  They  also 
feel  that  the  new  plan,  to  end  deferments  for 
some  students  In  the  bottom  segment  of  their 
class,  by  subjecting  them  to  a  special  test, 
penalizes  those  enrolled  at  the  better  colleges 
where  competition  Is  tough. 

Married  men  are  bitter  about  being  called 
while  single  men  in  other  localities  have  not 
yet  had  to  report.  And  I  heard  many  com- 
plaints about  the  policy  that  allows  a  mtn  to 
escape  effectively  military  service  by  getting 
married  and  having  a  child  or  by  staying  in 
college  past  the  age  of  26. 

All  these  criticisms  are  valid,  in  my  Judg- 
ment. They  spring  from  the  way  the  draft 
law  has  grown  up.  In  the  Civil  War  and  the 
first  stages  of  World  Wars  I  and  II.  men 
were  drafted  by  lottery.  When  the  present 
Selective  Ser^'lce  Act  was  passed,  we  substi- 
tuted for  this  simple  method  a  complex  se- 
ries of  Judgments  resulting  in  various  types 
of  deferments  and  a  long  list  of  critical  skills 
and  essential  activities  which  allow  men  to 
escape  service. 

But  the  present  draft  law  expires  next 
year  and  Congress  will  be  asked  to  extend  it. 
It  should  also  reform  It.  We  need  a  system 
that  Is  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  height- 
ened military  demands  of  a  period  like  the 
present,  yet  still  work  when  demands  fall 
to  pre-Vletnam  levels;  that  chooses  who  is 
to  go  in  as  fair  and  uniform  a  way  as  possible; 
and  which  lets  a  young  man  know,  at  any 
given  time,  how  he  stands  with  respect  to 
his  service  obligation,  so  he  can  plan  his 
life  accordingly. 

I  propose  replacing  the  present  system  ot 
deferments  and  exemptions  with  a  national 
lottery,  conducted  among  men  of  the  same 
age.  This  is  how  it  could  work:  All  men 
reaching  age  18  would  be  examined  by  Selec- 
tive Service,  the  same  as  they  are  now. 
Those  who  pass  the  physical  and  mental  test 
would  be  assigned  a  number  by  the  local 
draft  board.  Once  each  year  Selective  Service 
in  Washington  wotild  Jjjjck  numbers  by  lot- 
tery. The  men  whose  humbers  were  picked 
first  would  be  called  first,  and  so  on  down 
the  line.  Thus  everyone — rich  and  poor, 
college  and  noncollege,  married  and  single — 
would  take  his  chances  on  an  even  footing. 
This  system  is  roughly  similar  to  that  used 
in  coimtrles  like  Australia  and  West  Germany 
today.  It  has  the  great  advantage  of  letting 
yoting  men  know,  at  age  I81/2  or  19,  whether 
they  are  going  to  be  drafted.  For  if  a  man's 
number  Is  not  selected  in  the  drawing  of  the 
year  in  which  he  Is  examined,  his  vulner- 
ability to  the  draXt  ends.  He  could  not  later 
be  drafted  unless  world  conditions  worsened 
to  such  an  extent  that  our  military  require- 
ments could  not  be  met  from  Just  the  p)ool 
of  18-  or  19-year-old  men.  Our  current 
military  needs,  higher  than  usual  because 
of  the  fighting  In  Vietnam,  are  estimated  at 
a  maximum  of  650,000  a  year.  And  when  you 
consider  that  only  150,000  of  these  must  be 
draftees  (the  rest  come  from  voluntary 
enlistments)  and  that  the  number  of  boys 
turning  19  this  year  is  almost  2  million,  it 
can  be  seen  that  those  not  picked  in  the 
lottery  would  have  little  chance  of  being 
called  later. 

A  student  could  postpone  his  viUnerability 
imtll  his  college  years  were  over,  then  take 
his  chances  with  that  year's  19-year-old 
group.    He  would  not  be  allowed  to  escape 
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me  lottery  by  prolonging  his  educaUon  past 
the  age  of  26.  A  few  hardship  exemptions, 
such  as  those  for  sole  sxirvlvlng  son  in  a 
family,  would  be  retained. 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  this  kind  of 
lottery  would  come  from  ending  the  present 
practice  of  calling  up  oldest  men  first.  Until 
the  current  crisis  In  Vietnam,  the  average  age 
/of  Induction  had  risen  until  It  almost 
reached  24  y«ers.  We  are  told  that  the  oldest 
are  drafted-  first  to  make  sure  everyone  who 
Is  tit  for  service  actually  serves.  But  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  physically  and  mental- 
ly eligible  men  manage,  through  one  defer- 
ment or  another,  to  reach  the  age  of  26  and 
thus  effectively  escupe  the  draft. 

The  policy  of  "oldest  first"  forces  our 
young  men  to  plan  their  lives  and  fanalUes  In 
an  atmosphere  of  uncertainty.     Surveys  have 


shown  that  25  percent  of  the  young  men  In 
1-A  have  actually  been  turned  down  on  Jobs 
because  of  their  draft  status.  Business  firms 
are  understandably  reluctant  to  hire  a  man 
who  may  be  called  tomorrow.  And  this  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  unemployment  among 
men  of  draft  age  Is  higher  than  the  national 
average. 

Drafting  men  from  the  18^^  and  19-year- 
old  group  by  lottery  would  end  these  hard- 
ships. Younger  men  are  less  likely  to  have 
started  biUldlng  families  or  to  have  to  give 
up  well-paying  jobs.  Moreover,  military  men 
feel  younger  draftees  make  better  soldiers  be- 
cause they  are  at  their  physical  peak,  easier 
to  train  and  discipline. 

Barring  a  major  war,  far  beyond  the  di- 
mensions of  Vietnam,  our  manpower  needs 
are  not  going  to  increase  as  fast  as  our  popu- 


lation. Whereas  today,  over  half  of  our 
young  men  26  years  old  and  over  have  seen 
service,  in  the  1970's,  when  many  of  today's 
young  children  will  be  of  draft  age,  fewer 
than  one  in  three  will  be  needed.  There  is 
no  fair  method  of  choosing  so  relatively  few 
from  among  so  many  except  by  lot. 

Admittedly  a  lottery  involves  an  element 
of  chance.  But  It  Is  hardly  less  chancey  than 
the  present  system,  In  which  so  few  men 
know  what  their  ultimate  prospect  of  being 
called  will  be. 

There  Is  no  perfect  system  of  conscription. 
War  makes  for  agonizing  choices.  But  that 
only  makes  it  even  more  important  for  us  to 
recognize  the  present  defects  and  try  out  new 
ideas,  in  order  that  what  President  Kennedy 
called  "the  burden  *  •  *  of  freedom"  be 
carried  in  the  fairest  way. 
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So       CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf>  . 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  pastor,  Capitol 
Hill  Methodist  Church,  Washington,  D.C., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Lord  and  Father  of  us  all,  we  are 
recipients  of  the  showers  of  blessings  of 
life. 

Physically,  we  are  dependent  upon 
Thee.  Thou  hast  created  us.  Thou  dost 
give  to  us  air  to  breathe,  and  life  to  live. 
Strengthen  us  physically. 

Mentally,  we  receive  from  being  created 
in  Thy  image  the  power  to  think,  to  plan, 
and  to  live  Intelligently.  Help  us  to  use 
our  mental  capacities  to  find  a  better  life 
for  ourselves  and  others. 

Spiritually,  we  are  souls — the  breath  of 
God — the  kingdom  of  CJod  within.  We 
are  at  unrest  unless  we  rest  in  Thee. 
Quicken  our  spirit  within. 

Bless  this  U.S.  Senate  session  and  these 
Members  to  be  physically  strong, 
mentally  awake,  and  morally  straight. 
Empower  the  President  and  all  leaders  of 
the  world  with  spiritual  Insight  to  find 
peace  even  for  our  day.  We  pray  in  the 
name  of  our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Inottye,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday. 
May  2,  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  calls  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  petitions  and  memorials. 

The  Chair  calls  for  reports  of  standing 
and  select  committees. 

The  Chair  calls  for  the  introduction 
of  bills  and  Joint  resolutions. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  for 
second  reading  a  bill  which  has  been 
read  the  first  time. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  bill  by  title. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  May  a  motion  be  made 
to  refer  the  bill  now  about  to  be  read  to 
a  committee,  with  the  requirement  that 
the  committee  report  It  to  the  Senate  on 
a  day  certain,  after  the  bill  has  been  read 
the  second  time? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. After  the  second  reading,  such 
motion  would  be  In  order. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  this  suggestion  to  the  lead- 
ersliip,  if  I  may:  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  shall  make  a  motion  or  not.  because  I 
iiave  not  had  aj\  opponunity  to  ask  the 
leadership  about  their  intentions  upon 
tiiis  matter;  and  rather  than  make  a 
motion,  which  would  allow  me  to  debate 
it  and  then  perhaps  withdraw  it,  or  fol- 
low some  other  artificial  procediu-e,  may 
I  ask  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
if  there  would  be  any  objections  to  pro- 
ceeding for  15  minutes,  at  this  stage,  to 
discuss  the  subject,  and  then  have  the 
clerk  read  the  bill? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
such  a  motion  in  order? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  it  were  a  unanimous-consent 
request,  it  would  be  in  order,  but  such  a 
motion  is  not  in  order.  The  Chair  is  in- 
dulging the  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  bill  should  be  read  a  second  time  be- 
fore a  motion  to  refer  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  view  of  that 
fact,  then,  I  would  suggest  that  the  bill 
be  read  the  second  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  read  the  bill  the  sec- 
ond time. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3296)  to  assure  nondiscrimination  in 
Federal  and  State  jury  selection  and 
service,  to  facilitate  the  desegregation 
of  public  education  and  other  public  fa- 
cilities, to  provide  judicial  relief  against 
discriminatory  housing  practices,  to  pre- 
scribe penalties  for  certain  acts  of  vio- 
lence or  intimidation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  heard  rumors  that  such  a  proposal 
has  been  advanced  by  the  distinguished 
senior  .Senator  from  New  York.  I  have 
had  no  definite  information  to  that 
effect.  But  I  have  stated  publicly,  and  I 
state  again,  that  I  shall  speak  against  a 
proposal  to  refer  the  bill  just  introduced 
to  a  committee,  with  Instructions  to  re- 
port back  at  a  time  certain.  I  would  also 
vote  against  such  a  propostil.  If  it  came 
to  that. 

But  If  the  Senator  from  New  York  will 
Indulge  me,  I  should  like  to  say  this:  It 
is  always  the  Intention  of  the  Joint 
leadership  to  Insure  that  every  measure 
introduced  receives  fair  and  orderly  con- 
sideration by  this  body  and  its  commit- 
tees. It  is  also  our  policy  to  permit  every 
committee  of  this  body  to  exercise  Its 
jurisdiction  over  measures  introduced. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  joint  leader- 
ship opposes  any  divergence  from  this 
policy  with  respect  to  the  bill  Introduced 
by  Senator  Hart  and  other  Senators  last 
Thursday.   In  conjunction  with  this  gen- 


eral policy,  the  joint  leadership  does  not 
preempt  any  parliamentary  option  avail- 
able to  assure  that  every  measure  receives 
fair  and  orderly  consideration  in  the 
event  future  circumstances  dictate  a 
change  in  tactics. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  15  minutes  at  this  point,  witli  the 
right  to  yield  to  other  Senators  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York?  The 
Chaii"  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  main  purpose  for  which  I  delayed 
the  bill's  being  read  a  second  time  may 
be  served  by  a  discussion  of  the  matter  at 
this  time. 

It  is  already  clear.  Mr.  President,  that 
we  are  embroiled  in  what  I  believe  was  a 
foreseeable  and  avoidable  controversy 
over  the  housing  and  antidiscrimination 
provisions  of  title  IV  of  the  administra- 
tion's bill  ^S.  3296),  which  I  blocked  for 
a  second  reading  last  Thursday,  so  as  to 
give  us  time  to  consider  the  appropriate 
strategy  to  secure  passage  of  the  bill.  A 
motion  to  refer  the  bill  until  a  day  cer- 
tain may  not  be  wise  at  this  time. 

The  bill  has  just  come  in.  The  House 
has  not  even  had  a  chance  to  consider 
the  bill,  or  to  act.  And  I  know  one  In- 
evitable thing.  Mr.  Pi-esident:  With  this 
kind  of  Issue  in  the  bill,  any  such  motion 
would  be  snowed  under,  and  this  meas- 
ure would  receive  a  black  eye  which  It 
does  not  deserve. 

So,  because  of  the  fairness  of  the  lead- 
ership in  not  denyii\g  me  this  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  the  matter,  I  do  not  In- 
tend to  block  Its  reference  today,  for 
these  reasons: 

First,  another  similar  bill  can  always 
be  Introduced,  by  me  or  any  other  Sena- 
tor, the  same  procedure  gone  through, 
and  the  motion  made  to  report  on  a  day 
certain,  which  might,  at  a  later  date, 
have  much  more  chance  of  success  than 
this  motion  now. 

Secondly,  as  the  majority  leader  has 
properly  said,  when  a  bill  comes  over 
from  the  other  body,  that  bill  can  be  held 
at  the  desk  after  a  second  reading.  Any 
Senator  may  object,  after  the  second 
reading,  to  its  reference,  and  this  would 
automatically  place  the  bill  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

Let  us  remember  that  on  two  occa- 
sions— in  1957  and  in  1964 — we  passed 
civil  rights  bills  which  came  over  from 
the  House  using  that  parliamentary  tac- 
tic, and  on  two  occasions — in  1960  and 
in  1965 — we  sent  civil  rights  bills  to  a 
committee  with  the  requirement  that 
they  report  It  on  a  day  certain.    That 
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accounts  for  all  four  previous  bills.  So 
there  will  be — and  I  think  the  people 
who  are  deeply  interested  should  be  as- 
sured of  this— no  deprivation  of  our 
rights  to  get  action  on  this  bill;  on  the 
contrary,  a  defeat  today  would,  as  I 
have  stated,  unduly  damage  its  chances. 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  enter  a 
protest — a  very  sharp  protest,  because 
it  will  be  a  very  important  feature  of 
this  whole  situation — against  the  tactic 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  respect  to  this  measure.  I  ap- 
prove completely — and  I  have  Introduced 
similar  bills,  as  have  others — the  features 
of  this  measure  with  respect  to  Jury 
selection  and  punishment  for  Interfer- 
ence with  the  effort  to  enforce  the  civil 
rights  of  another.  But.  Mr.  President, 
the  key  to  this  bill  has  already  been 
flagged  as  the  antidiscrimination  in 
housing  section,  title  IV.  over  which  we 
are  now  embroiled  In  a  foreseeable  and 
avoidable  controversy. 

Mr.  President,  It  must  be  crystal  clear 
to  the  country  that  the  administration 
has  Invited  a  bitter  civil  rights  fight,  in 
which  It  may  lose  upon  this  issue,  when 
the  President  could,  by  a  stroke  of  the 
pen,  cover  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
housing  supply  In  the  United  States  by 
extending  the  existing  Executive  order 
against  discrimination  in  housing  to  all 
housing  which  has  any  relationship  to  or 
benefits  from  the  Federal  Government. 
The  existing  Executive  order  covers  only 
the  initial  sale  of  FHA-lnsured  or  VA- 
guaranteed  housing  which  weis  Insured  or 
guaranteed  on  the  date  of  the  Issuance 
of  the  order,  November  1962.  This  covers 
approximately  20  percent  of  the  total 
housing  supply. 

By  extending  the  order,  by  Executive 
order,  to  conventionally  financed  hous- 
ing which  is  financed  through  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  institutions  whose 
deposits  are  guaranteed  by  FDIC  or 
PSLIC.  the  President  could  cover  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  total  housing 
supply. 

Instead  the  administration  has  chosen 
to  seek,.an  act  of  Congress  to  achieve 
virtually  the  same  result  and  in  doing  so 
has  put  the  entire  bill  and  especially  the 
antlhouslng  bias  provisions  in  grave 
Jeopardy.  The  impact  of  failure  in  this 
most  crucial  cause  of  urban  blight  could 
be  disastrous.  I  believe  that  a  very  great 
mistake  is  being  made  by  choosing  this 
path. 

I  and  others  have  constantly  impor- 
tuned the  President  to  expand  the 
Executive  order.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter I  wrote  to  the  President  on  this  matter 
on  September  16,  1965,  and  a  statement 
which  I,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  GasiI  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvarUa  [Mr.  Scott]  made  on  that  same 
subject,  in  December  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Skftember  18,  1965. 
Hon.  Ltndok  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House. 
Waahinffton,  DC. 

DBAS  Mj«.  Pkxsident:  As  I  have  long  been 
one  ot  tho«e  who  have  argued  that  the  power 
of  Federal  funds  could  be  the  most  powerfiil 


single  Instrument  for  achieving  equal  op- 
portunity, I  deeply  believe  that  there  Is  a 
great  need  to  e.xpand  this  principle  In  the 
field  of  housing  dlscrlinlnatlon.  Accord- 
ingly, I  urge  that  the  great  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral antidiscrimination  policy,  which  has 
now  been  enunciated  by  all  three  branches 
of  the  Government,  could  be  made  effective 
In  this  field  through  the  extension  of  the 
19€2  Executive  Order  No.  11063  against  dis- 
crimination in  housing  to  all  housing  as- 
sisted by  the  Federal  Government.  This 
would  Include  bousing  conventionally 
financed  through  lending  Institutions  whose 
accounts  are  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  or  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  or 
which  are  supervised  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  System.  It  would  also  extend 
to  all  federally  aided  housing  built  or  con- 
tracted for  prior  to  the  November  20,  1962. 
cutoff  date  in  the  present  order. 

Having  followed  closely  the  Impact  of  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  I  have  been 
most  heartened  by  the  reports  of  progress 
which  has  begun  to  be  achieved,  for  example. 
In  school  desegregation,  because  of  the  possi- 
bility that  Federal  funds  would  b«  with- 
held. 

The  constitutional  basis  for  reaching  all 
Federal  funding  and  support  in  housing  is 
the  same  as  in  the  cases  of  the  existing 
Executive  order  and  title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act.  The  moral  basis  for  doing  so 
need  not  be  argued. 

Despite  all  our  efforts  up  to  now,  racial 
ghettos  are  a  corrosive  fact  in  our  cities  and 
towns  and  are  to  a  significant  extent  the  re- 
sult of  a  racially  discriminatory  housing  mar- 
ket. The  Inability  of  Negro  families  to  move 
into  Improved  housing  In  the  cities  and  sub- 
urbs, once  they  are  financially  able  to  do  so. 
is  a  serious  contributing  factor  toward  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  and  unrest. 

President  Kennedy's  1962  housing  order 
was  a  valuable  first  step  forward  In  the  field 
of  housing  discrimination.  But.  since  It 
covered  only  FHA-  and  VA-flnanced  housing 
built  or  contracted  for  after  November  20, 
1962.  the  order  presently  reaches  only  ap- 
proximately 25  percent  of  the  Nation's  fed- 
erally assisted  housing  supply  and  only  about 
18  percent  of  the  total  new  housing  supply. 
A  number  of  reeponslble  Industry  representa- 
tives have  themselves  urged  extension  of  the 
housing  order  to  eliminate  this  very  serious 
gap  In  the  Federal  Government's  equal  op- 
portunity program. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  the  Executive  order 
be  expanded  in  the  Indicated  manner  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javtts, 

U.S.  Senator. 

THKEE      REPtTBLICAN      SENATORS      URGE      PRESI- 

DENTiAL  Decree   ok   Housino   Discrimina- 
tions 

Three  Republican  Senators  today  called 
upon  President  Johnson  to  issue  a  new 
Executive  order  against  discrimination  which 
would  broaden  its  Impact  to  all  federally 
assisted  housing.  At  the  same  time,  they 
deplored  reported  administration  plans  to 
send  to  Congress  a  bUl  to  broaden  the  1962 
Executive  order  against  discrimination  In 
housing  instead  of  Issuing  a  new  Executive 
order.  They  called  the  reported  request  for 
legislation  wholly  unnecessary  and  said  it 
would  needlessly  delay  an  effective  Federal 
policy  against  racial  prejudice  in  housing. 

The  three  Senators — Senator  Jacob  K.  Jav- 
rrs,  of  New  York;  Senator  Cliftorb  P.  Case, 
of  New  Jersey;  and  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  of 
Peniuylvanla — issued  this  statement: 

"We  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  recent 
published  reports  that  Attorney  General 
Katzenbach  has  recommended  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  should  not  issue  an  Executive 
order  exp<mdlng  the  coverage  of  the   1M3 


Executive  order  against  discrimination  In 
housing,  and  that  the  administration  is  now 
considenng  instead  sending  a  bill  to  Congress 
for  this  purpose.  In  our  view,  such  legisla- 
tion is  wholly  urmecessary  since  the  Presi- 
dent has  constitutional  power  to  amend  the 
Executive  order  already  In  effect.  A  request 
to  Congress  for  such  legislation  would  need- 
lessly delay  the  development  of  an  effective 
Federal  policy  against  racial  discrimination 
in  housing. 

"Despite  all  our  efforts  up  to  now,  racial 
ghettos  continue  iindenlably  to  be  a  higher 
corrosive  infiuence  In  our  cities  and  towns 
and  are  to  a  significant  extent  the  result  of 
a  racially  discriminatory  housing  market. 
President  Kennedy's  1962  housing  order  was  a 
valuable  first  step  forward,  but  because  it 
covered  only  FHA-  and  VA-flnanced  housing, 
built  or  contracted  for  after  November  20, 
1962,  it  presently  reaches  only  approximately 
25  percent  of  the  Nation's  federally  assisted 
housing  supply  and  only  about  18  percent  of 
the  total  new  housing  supply;  the  remainder 
includes  a  larg^  percentage  of  conventional 
mortgages  Issued  by  lending  institutions 
whoee  deposits  are  guaranteed  by  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

"A  newly  expanded  housing  order  would 
have  a  significant  Impact  only  If  It  covered 
all  housing  assisted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, Including  housing  conventionally 
financed  through  lending  institutions  whose 
accovmts  are  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  or  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  or 
which  are  supervised  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  System.  Such  a  broadened  order 
should  also  cover  all  federally  aided  housing 
built  or  contracted  prior  to  the  November  20, 
1962,  cutoff  date  In  the  present  order. 

"The  constitutional  basis  for  reaching  all 
Federal  funding  and  support  In  housing  by 
Executive  order  Is  the  same  as  in  the  oase 
of  the  existing  EScecutlve  order.  The  moral 
and  constitutional  bases  for  doing  so  are 
an  Integral  part  of  the  great  civil  rights  re- 
form of  the  last  decade.  It  would  be  tragic 
to  delay  further  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Federal  antidiscrimination  policy  in  housing." 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr:  President,  let  it  be 
made  crystal  clear  that  we  will  go 
through  all  the  mechanics.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  Senator  frc«n  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Ervin]  will  have  reasonably 
early  hearings.  For  example,  I  am  told 
that  he  Is  planning  hearings  in  2  or  3 
weeks.  That,  of  course,  is  a  long  way 
from  having  a  bill  reported.  The  agree- 
ment seems  to  be  that  we  will  wait  for 
a  bill  from  the  other  body,  and  then  we 
will  catch  it  at  the  desk  and  have  the 
traditional  =  civil  rights  debate,  the  fili- 
buster, and  the  need  for  watering  down 
or  emasculating  the  bill,  because  we  can- 
not break  a  filibuster  in  view  of  the 
already  announced  vigorous  opposition 
which,  with  his  customary  eloquence  and 
sincerity,  my  own  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  has 
voiced. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senator  suspend  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  The  question  of  time  is  not  in- 
volved here.  Time  was  called  for,  but 
unanimous  consent  was  not  requested. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  may  proceed  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Ml-.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration has  now  made  its  choice 
and.  therefore,  the  administration  bears 
the  responsibility.  If  I  say  nothing  else 
today,  let  that  be  crystal  clear.  The  ad- 
ministration will  have  to  deliver  on  anti- 
discrimination in  housing,  using  the 
means  which  it  has  chosen,  or  be  subject 
to  a  charge  that  by  its  own  choice  of 
means  it  has  destroyed  the  opportunity 
for  ending  a  great  deal  of  discrimination 
in  housing  a  great  deal  sooner  than  it 
might  otherwise  have  been  ended. 

One  other  point  to  which  I  should  like 
to  refer  is  the  feeling  which  has  been 
expressed  that  the  antidiscrimination  in 
housing  provision  in  the  bill  sent  to  us 
by  the  President — I  believe  it  was  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  most  unwisely  but, 
nonetheless,  it  is  there — is  unconstitu- 
tional. I  cannot  agree  with  that.  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  unconstitutional.  I 
stand  with  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  who.  I  assume,  Impliedly 
certifies  his  view  as  to  the  bill's  constitu- 
tionality when  it  is  sent  here  as  an  ad- 
ministration bUl. 

The  housing  Industry  in  the  United 
States  is  substantially  an  Interstate  in- 
dustry in  supplies,  in  labor,  and  in 
financing.  And  Congress  has  validly 
undertaken  to  deal,  under  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  with  housing 
of  all  levels,  including  single  family 
dwellings,  in  a  great  variety  of  enact- 
ments. Including  a  whole  series  of  hous- 
ing acts,  imder  a  number  of  regulatory 
agencies  such  as  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  in  numerous  labor  relations  enact- 
ments. These  enactments  have  for  dec- 
ades been  unchallenged  parts  of  our 
Federal  law.  despite  their  obviously  great 
impact  on  what,  prior  to  their  passage, 
had  been  entirely  a  matter  subject  of 
individual  contractual  relationships  on 
a  local  basis. 

But  I  do  seriously  question  the  deci- 
sion, the  Judgment,  of  inviting  the  argu- 
ment on  constitutionality  here,  when  al- 
most the  total  result,  reaching  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  housing  supply,  could 
have  been  obtained  by  adhering  to  the 
same  rules  of  constitutionality  upon 
which  the  original  Executive  order  was 
based  and  which  have  stood  the  test  of 
time  these  last  few  years.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  President,  the  battle  is  on.  I  believe 
that  the  administration  has  been  very 
unwise  in  its  first  move.  I  believe  that  It 
has  jeopardized,  by  that  move,  a  serious 
aspect  of  what  is  still  needed  In  terms 
of  civil  rights  legislation. 

I  do  not  abandon  the  hope  that  if  the 
President  rims  into  a  brick  wall  on  the 
housing  provisions — as  I  believe  he  will, 
and  as  has  already  been  indicated  that 
he  will — he  may  still  issue  an  Executive 
order. 

I  have  never  posed  as  the  sole  aspostle 
of  equal  opportunity  for  our  people. 
There  are  many  men  in  this  Chamber,  in 
the  other  body,  and  In  the  coimtry,  who 
feel  as  deeply  and  are  as  wise  and  alert 
as  I  am.  However,  I  believe  that  the  time 
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has  come  for  them  to  speak  up,  and  I 
hope  that  many  of  them  wlU. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  my  remarks  the  state- 
ment made  upon  Introduction  of  the 
administration  bill  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee Against  Discrimination  in  Hous- 
ing, which,  since  1950,  has  been  the  na- 
tional clearinghouse  on  antidiscrimina- 
tion in  housing,  representing  41  major 
national  religious,  civil  rights,  labor,  and 
civic  organizations:  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  Include  an  article  stating  the 
legal  case  for  extending  the  Executive 
order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

NCDH  PosmoN  Regarding  Proposed  F'ederal 

Antidiscrimination  Housing  Lsgisij^tion, 

April  28,  1966 
(Statement     by     the     National     Committee 
Against  Discrimination  in  Housing  (NCDH) ) 

The  proposed  Federal  Antidi8crlmlna.tion 
Housing  Act  Is  totally  inadequate  to  meet 
today's  critical  national  problem  of  the  ex- 
plosive racial  ghetto.  Twenty-five  years  ago, 
such  an  act  by  Congress  might  have  estab- 
lished the  posture  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment as  opposed  to  racial  discrimination  and 
prevented  the  use  of  FHA  and  VA  guarantees, 
resources  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
savings  and  loan  associations,  and  other  fed- 
erally guaranteed  lending  InstltutlonB  from 
creating  the  massive  lily-white  suburban 
rings  surrounding  and  constricting  and 
swelling  our  tension-filled,  inner-core  black 
ghettos.  This  proposal  is  too  little  and  too 
late  to  effect  the  affirmative  and  immediate 
step  required. 

Congressional  action  In  1866,  as  stated  In 
section  1982  of  title  42  of  the  United  States 
CJode,  established  100  years  ago  that  a  Negro 
shall  have  the  same  real  property  rights  as 
white  citizens.  Neither  President  nor  Con- 
gress has  seen  fit  to  enforce  these  rights; 
Instead,  the  Congress  has  abdicated  its  con- 
trol of  vast  billions  of  dollars  in  hovislng 
appropriations  since  the  1930's  to  the  will  of 
the  executive  department  and  the  whim  of 
the  real  estate  and  mortgage  lending  indus- 
tries. They  have  been  allowed,  with  Federal 
sanction  and  Federal  support,  to  foUow  the 
custom  of  the  marketplace  to  restrict  the 
housing  choices  of  Negroes  and  other  minori- 
ties and  segregate  them  in  multiplying  and 
expanding  ethnic  ghettos  In  growing  urban 
communities  over  the  country. 

The  proposed  bill,  even  if  it  could  be 
strengthened  and  ultimately  passed  after 
long  and  divisive  debate,  could  not  alone 
have  appreciable  effect  on  the  accelerating 
racial  tensions  created  by  a  ghetto  way  of 
life.  In  fact,  such  a  proposal  at  this  stra- 
tegic moment  may  raise  false  hope  among 
the  Negro  masses  which  cannot  jjosslbly  be 
fulfilled  by  this  proposal.  With  or  without 
this  additional  legislation,  the  key  to  today's 
racial  problems  In  housing  lies  right  now  In 
the  hands  of  the  President  and  his  execu- 
tive department,  including  the  recently 
established  and  powerful  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

The  President  has  not  been  reluctant  to 
use  his  executive  powers  in  others  areas  to 
bring  about  needed  reforms.  Under  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  for  ex- 
ample, he  has  alternately  tightened  and 
then  loosened  the  purse  strings  under  ex- 
ecutive control  In  order  to  effect  desegrega- 
tion of  schools,  health  and  other  facilities, 
in  North  and  South  alike,  wherever  Federal 
funds  or  powers  are  directly  or  Indirectly 
Involved. 

It  now  remains  for  him  to  make  comp«kr- 
able  use  of  executive  control  of  the  vast 
Federal  funds,  credits  and  powers  available 
for  the  planning,  development,  and  market- 


ing of  boiislng  accommodations,  utilities  and 
facilities  in  projects,  neighborhoods  and 
large  parts  of  entire  communities.  Every 
day  these  funds  are  being  used  more  to 
segregate  Negroes  than  to  Include  them. 
The  President  has  the  power  now  to  require 
the  use  of  these  fxinds  and  powers  to  bring 
about  dispersion  and  inclusion,  rather  than 
segregation  and  exclusion.  He  must  ex- 
ercise this  choice  every  day,  whether  or  not 
he  ultimately  achieves  national  antldls- 
cnminatlon  housing  legislation  with  ade- 
quate enforcement  machinery. 

Furthermore,  he  now  has  before  Congress 
vast  and  sweeping  housing  legislation  to 
reshape  urban  communities.  Unless  the 
President  directs  the  control  and  use  of 
funds  and  powers,  these  new  programs  will 
surely  accentuate  the  ghetto  problems  of  a 
Watts  or  a  Harlem  long  before  the  limited 
effect  of  any  national  antidiscrimination 
law  could  be  applied.  In  that  event,  the 
National  Committee  Against  Discrimination 
in  Housing  could  not  support  the  adoption 
of  any  current  or  new  national  housing  pro- 
grams until  the  President  moves  to  exercise 
affirmatively  the  great  powers  now  In  bis 
hands. 

NCDH  has  always  favored  the  concept  of 
Insuring  equal  opportunity  under  laws  which 
provide  machinery  for  effective  enforcement. 
We  do  not  opp>ose  this  antidiscrimination 
legislation,  although  at  this  juncture  we  be- 
lieve It  to  be  of  little  moment.  Until  the 
President  exercises  to  the  fullest  the  perva- 
sive Executive  powers  already  in  his  hands  to 
bring  Negroes  back  Into  the  stream  on  na- 
tional and  community  life,  he  will  not  have 
redeemed  the  pledge  In  his  landmark  ad- 
dress at  Howard  University  on  June  4.  1966. 

On  that  historic  day  in  June  1966,  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  said: 

"But  freedom  Is  not  enough.  Tou  do  not 
wipe  away  the  scars  of  centuries  by  saying, 
'now  you  are  free.  You  can  go  where  you 
want  or  do  as  you  desire,  and  choos«  the 
leaders  you  please.'  You  do  not  take  a  per- 
son who  for  years  has  been  hobbled  by  chains 
and  liberate  him.  bring  him  up  to  the  start- 
ing line  of  the  race  and  then  say,  'You  c&a 
compete  with  all  the  others,'  and  still  justly 
believe  that  you  have  been  completely  fair. 
Thus,  it  Is  not  enough  just  to  open  the  gates 
of  opportunity.  All  our  citizens  must  bav* 
the  ability  to  walk  through  those  gates." 

We  strongly  and  vigorously  commend  the 
President  for  having  taken  this  position. 
We  now  call — and  while  the  Congress  works 
Its  will,  shall  continue  to  call — upon  Presl- 
dent  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  give  meaning  to 
those  words  with  affirmative  Executive  action 
to  insure  that  the  Nation's  housing  and  re- 
lated programs  and  resources  are  adminis- 
tered to  provide  true  equality  of  opportunity 
for  all  Americans,  and  with  the  specific  goal 
of  wiping  out  the  ghetto  way  of  Ufe  which 
afflicts  our  whole  society. 

The  Executive  Order  on  Housing  ako  Com- 
ventionai,  financino 

(By  Martin  E.  Sloane*) 
(Note. — This  article  states  the  legal  case 
for  extendmg  the  Executive  Order  (No.  1106S) 


•  A.B..  1949.  New  York  University;  M.A., 
1960,  University  of  Michigan;  LL3..  1968.  Co- 
lumbia University.  Attorney.  Office  of  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency.  Former  Chief,  housing  section,  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  This  paper  Is 
a  revision  of  an  article  which  Prof.  Monroe  H. 
Freedman  and  I  wrote  for  the  Howard  Law 
Journal  shortly  after  Executive  Order  No. 
11063  was  Issued.  See  Sloane  and  Freedman, 
"The  Executive  Order  on  Housing :  The  Con- 
stitutional Basis  for  What  It  Falls  To  Do,"  9 
How.  L.J.  1  (1963).  The  vleiqy  expressed  m 
this  paper  are,  of  course,  those  of  the  author 
and  do  not  purport  to  express  the  p>o«itlon  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
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prohiblUng  discrimination  In  federally  aided 
housing  to  reach  the  conventional  mortgage 
lending  market.  It  was  prepared  lor  presen- 
tation at  the  National  Legal  Ckjnference  on 
Bqual  Opportunity  in  Housing,  held  February 
5-6,  1965,  under  the  Joint  sponsorship  ot  the 
National  Committee  Against  DlscrlmlnaUon 
in  Housing  and  the  University  of  California 
Law  School  at  Berkeley.  Well  documented. 
It  is  of  especial  value  at  this  time  when  NCDH 
and  its  member  agencies  are  leading  an  ac- 
celerated effort  to  secure  expansion  of  the 
order  and  strengthening  of  Its  Implementa- 
tion. Mr.  Sloane's  article  is  being  distributed 
to  religious,  civil  rights,  labor,  civic,  and 
other  community  leaders  throughout  the 
country. — National  Committee  Against  Dis- 
crimination In  Housing.  323  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  Tork,  N.Y.,  10016,  April  1965.) 

LIMrTATIONS   OF   THX   EXECUTTVB   OBDER 

From  the  time  of  Its  issuance,  it  has  been 
quite  apparent  that  President  Kennedy's  Ex« 
ecutlve  order  on  equal  opportunity  In  hous- 
ing '  is  a  limited  one.  This  is  true  In  at 
least  two  senses.  First  of  all,  the  principal 
thrust  of  the  order,  as  set  forth  In  section 
101,  relates  almost  entirely  to  housing  and 
related  facilities  provided  ttirough  Federal 
aid  agreements  executed  after  the  order's 
effective  date  of  November  20.  1962.'  Thus, 
existing  housliig  that  previously  received 
Federal  assistance  and  housing  that  is  still 
receiving  such  assistance  is  unaffected  by 
section  101  If  the  assistance  agreement  was 
entered  Into  before  Noveajber  20,  1962. 
Moreover,  housing  that  has  ntf^yet  even  been 
built  Is,  In  many  cases,  unaffected  by  sec- 
tion 101  for  the  same  reason.  This  Is  of 
particular  significance  in  connection  with  the 
urban  renewal  and  public  housing  programs 
because  of  the  long  tlmelag  between  execu- 
tion of  the  agreement  for  Federal  financial 
assistance  and  the  ultimate  construction  and 
occupancy  of  the  housing  so  aided.'  The 
critical  cutoff  dat*  for  purposes  of  section 
101  of  the  Executive  order,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, IS  the  date  on  which  the  financial 
assistance  is  agreed  to  be  made,  not  the  date 
on  which  the  housing  is  constructed  or  oc- 
cupied, nor  even  the  date  on  which  money 
changes  hands. 

Housing  provided  under  pre-Executlve  or- 
der Federal  aid  .agreements  Is  covered  by  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  order,  known  popularly  as  the 
good    offices    section.*     Experience    after    2 


'Executive  Order  No.  11063,  27  Federal 
Register  11527  (1962). 

'Sec.  101  directs  that  "all  action  necessary 
and  appropriate"  be  taken  to  prevent  dls- 
crirrilnation  with  respect  to  housing  and  re- 
lated facilities  that  are  "owned  or  operated 
by  the  Federal  Qovernment"  (sec.  101(a)  (1) ) 
or  are  assisted  by  the  Federal  Government  In 
any  of  the  following  ways : 

(11)  "Provided  in  whole  or  In  part  with  the 
aid  of  loans,  advances,  grants,  or  contribu- 
tions hereafter  agreed  to  be  made  by  the  Fed- 
eml  Government,  or  (111)  provided  in  whole 
or  In  part  by  loans  hereafter  Insured,  guar- 
anteed, or  otherwise  secured  by  the  credit  of 
tlie  Federal  Government,  or  (iv)  provided  by 
the  development  or  the  redevelopment  of 
real  property  purchased,  leased,  or  otherwise 
obtained  from  a  State  or  local  public  agency 
receiving  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
E'um  clearance  or  urban  renewal  with  re- 
spect to  such  real  property  under  a  loan  or 
grant  contract  hereafter  entered  Into." 

*  For  example,  in  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram the  lapse  of  time  between  the  execution 
of  the  loan  and  grant  contract  and  the  ulti- 
mate completion  of  the  project  may  be  as 
long  as  8  years,  or  more. 

*  Sec.  102  directs  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  "to  use  their  good  offices  and  to  take 
other  appropriate  action  permlttjd  by  law, 
including  the  Institution  of  appropriate  liti- 
gation, if  r'-qulred,  to  promote  the  abandon- 
ment of  discriminatory  practices   with  re- 


years  under  the  Executive  order  Indicates 
that  the  use  of  good  offices  alone  is  Inade- 
quate to  secure  compliance.'* 

To  some  extent,  of  course,  the  problems  of 
enforcement  under  section  102  are  transi- 
tory. The  principal  lack  of  success  has 
occurred  In  connection  with  PHA-alded 
single-family  housing.  Here,  however,  the 
tlmelag  between  the  Federal  aid  agreement 
(FHA  commitment)  and  the  construction 
and  occupancy  of  the  housing  is  the  short- 
est,* and  In  fact,  all  FHA-alded  single-family 
housing  now  being  sold  by  builders  and  de- 
velo{>€r8,  or  to  be  sold  in  the  future,  is  covered 
by  section  101  and  Is,  therefore,  subject  to 
the  mandatory  requirement  of  nondiscrim- 
ination. In  this  program,  at  least,  section  102 
is  a  dead  letter.' 

In  addlUon.  Utle  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964'  has  virtually  eliminated  the  102 
problems  In  connection  with  the  urban  re- 
newal and  public  housing  programs.  Pur- 
suant to  the  HHFA  regulations  effectuating 
title  VI,"  and  the  URA  requirements  imple- 
menting that  regulation,!"  all  urban  renewal 
projects  that  bad  not  reached  the  land 
disposition  stage "  by  January  4,  1966.  are 
subject  to  the  nondiscrimination  require- 
ments of  title  VI,  regardless  of  the  date  on 
which  the  loan  and  grant  contract  was 
executed.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  time 
lag  between  execution  of  the  loan  and  grant 
contract  and  disposition  of  the  project  land 
is  often  5  years  or  more,  and  that  the  urban 
renewal  program  has  only  begun  to  have  a 
slgnlfltcant  lmp>act  in  terms  of  project  com- 
pletion. It  can  be  seen  that  title  VI  has  the 
effect  of  subjecting  the  great  bulk  of  urban 
renewal  activity  to  the  requirement  of 
nondiscrimination."* 

In  public  housing,  all  low-rent  projects 
still  receiving  annual  contributions  from  the 
Public  Housing  Administration  on  January  4, 
1965  are  subject  to  the  requirements  of  title 
VI,  rega'dless  of  the  date  on  which  the  an- 
nual contributions  contract  was  executed." 
This  means  that  virtually  every  public  hous- 


spect  to  residential  property  and  related  fa- 
cilities heretofore  provided  with  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance." 

^  For  a  discussion  of  the  comparative  in- 
effectiveness of  the  use  of  "good  offices," 
and  the  legal  basis  for  more  forceful  action 
under  sec.  102,  see  Sloane,  "One  Year's  Ex- 
perience: Current  and  I*otentlal  Impact  of 
the  Housing  Order,"  32  Geo.  Wash.  L.  Rev. 
457  (1964). 

•  FHA  commitments  In  this  program  expire 
after  1  year  and  none  have  been  renewed 
without  a  nondiscrimination  agreement. 

'  Once  a  house  is  sold  to  an  owner-occu- 
pant, it  Is  exempt  from  coverage  under  FHA 
regulations.  See  34  CFR  sec.  200.315(b) 
(Supp.  1963). 

'Public  Law  88-362,  78  Stat.  241  (1964). 

»29  Federal  Register  16280  (1964). 

I'See  local  public  agency  letter  No.  318, 
from  Urban  Renewal  Commlasioner  WiUlam 
L.  Slayton.  Dec.  28.  1964. 

'>  In  the  urban  renewal  program  land  Is 
typically  acquired  by  a  local  public  agency, 
cleared,  and  then  disposed  of  to  private  re- 
developers  for  a  fair  market  price. 

"•  For  example,  by  the  end  of  1962,  only  86 
projects  had  been  completed,  while  over  1,000 
projects,  which  had  already  been  approved, 
were  in  various  stages  of  planning  and  execu- 
tion ( 16  HHFA  annual  rept.  358  (1962) ) .  In 
addition,  it  has  become  apparent  that  dis- 
crimination by  private  developers  under  the 
urban  renewal  program  violates  the  X4th 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  See 
Smith  v.  Holiday  Inns  of  America,  Inc.. 
336  F.  2d  630  ( 6th  Clr.  1964) . 

"See  circular  from  Public  Housing  Com- 
missioner Marie  C.  McGuire  to  the  central 
office  division  and  branch  heads,  regional 
directors,  local  authorities,  and  managers, 
dated  Dec.  30, 1964. 


Ing  project  authorized  since  1937,  when  the 
program  was  Initiated,  is  subject  to  the 
mandatory  requirements  of  title  VI.  Here, 
too,  then,  section  102  is  a  dead  letter. 

The  principal  programs  for  which  section 
102  is  still  a  live  issue  are  the  FHA  multi- 
family  programs.  In  that  all  FHA  programs 
are  exempt  from  coverage  under  title  VI.'" 
In  the  single-family  program,  it  will  be  re- 
called, the  problems  of  section  102  are  at  an 
end  in  that  all  homes  coming  on  the  market 
through  builders  aided  by  FHA  are  now  sub- 
ject to  section  101.  In  the  multlfamily  pro- 
grams, on  the  other  hand,  landlords  man- 
aging apartment  houses  built  with  the  aid 
of  pre-Executive  order  FHA  commitments  are 
under  no  FHA  requirement  of  nondiscrimi- 
nation. Here,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  some 
means  more  forceful  than  the  use  of  "good 
offices"  will  have  to  be  used  to  open  up  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pre-Executlve 
order  FHA-alded  multlfamily  units  on  the 
market." 

The  second  shortcoming  ot  the  Executive 
order  relates  to  the  limited  kinds  of  Federal 
assistance  made  subject  to  its  provisions. 
While  the  order  Is  addressed  to  generally  "all 
departments  and  agencies  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,"  its  com- 
mand of  nondiscrimination  affects  only  a 
fraction  of  the  home  financing  in  which  Fed- 
eral agencies  play  a  part.  The  major  in- 
adequacy is  that  mortgage  lending  institu- 
tions are  affected  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  engage  in  FHA  and  VA  loans."  Hous- 
ing provided  through  conventional  financing 
by  federally  supervised  mortgage  lenders  is 
excluded  from  coverage  entirely.  The  in- 
stitutions omitted  are  commercial  banks, 
mutual  savings  banks,  and  savings  and  loan 
associaUons.  As  of  the  end  of  1963  they 
conunanded,  in  the  aggregate,  resources  of 
$470  billion.'^  They  also  represent  the  ma- 
jor source  of  conventional  mortgages,  and  It 
is,  in  fact,  through  them  that  most  of  the 
Nation's  home  financing  Is  done. 

For  example  In  1963,  the  dollar  amount  of 
home  loans  made  was  $36.9  billion."  of  this 
amount,  only  $8.6  billion  (23  percent)  were 
loans  insured  by  FHA  or  guaranteed  by  VA.'- 
Of  the  remaining  $28.3  billion — representing 
conventional  loans — $22.1  billion  were  loans 
made  by  commercial  and  mutual  savings 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations." 
Moreover,  the  combination  of  Government- 
underwritten  loans  and  conventional  loans 
made  by  the  above  institutions  totalled  $30.7 
blUlon — 83  percent  of  all  home  loans  made 
in  1963.  Almost  all  of  these  institutions  re- 
ceive substantial  Federal  benefit  and  are  sub- 
ject to  close  Federal  regulation  and  super- 
vision   by    one    or    more    Federal    agencies. 
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"•  Sec.  602,  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  Public 
Law  88-352,  78  Stat.  252. 

"For  a  discussion  of  the  legal  basis  for 
action  more  forceful  than  "good  offices"  in 
this  regard,  see  Sloane,  supra  note  5. 

"Sec.  101(b)  of  the  Executive  order  directs 
that  action  be  taken  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tion: "in  the  lending  practices  with  respect 
to  residential  property  and  related  facilities 
(Including  land  to  be  developed  for  resi- 
dential use)  of  lending  Institutions  Insofar 
as  such  practices  relate  to  loans  hereafter 
insured  or  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment." 

'» Conunerclal  banks  held  $312.8  blUlon: 
mutual  savings  banks  held  $49.6  billion;  and 
ravings  and  loan  associations  held  $107.4  bil- 
lion. See  1964  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  1554; 
Federal  Home  tioan  Bank  Board,  savings  and 
home  financing  sourcebook  No.  8,  (1964). 

'"  This  figure  represents  nonf  arm  mortgage 
recordings  of  $20,000  or  less.  See  Federal 
Reserve  Bulletin,  supra  note  15  at  1580. 

"  HHFA.  housing  statistics  28,  December 
1964. 

'*See  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  supra  note 
15  at  1580. 


ThuB,  if  the  Executive  order  had  covered  con- 
ventional financing  by  federally  supervised 
mortgage  lenders  as  weU  ae  FHA  and  VA 
loans,  83  percent  of  the  home  mortgage  mar- 
ket would  have  been  subject  to  the  require- 
ment of  nondiscrimination  in  1963.  Instead, 
under  the  order  as  it  now  exists,  only  23  per- 
cent of  this  market  was  so  affected  In  that 
year. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  determine 
the  validity  of  an  amendment  to  the  Execu- 
tive order  requiring  nondiscrimination  with 
respect  to  housing  provided  through  conven- 
tional financing  by  federally  supervised  lend- 
ing institutions. 

THE  NATtTBE  AND  SCOPE  OF  FEDERAL  StTPEEVISION 

Just  as  the  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations  are  separate  in  nature  and  or- 
ganization,'* so  their  supervision  and  regu- 
lation are  conducted  separately.  The  super- 
visory pattern  in  each  case  can  be  likened  to 
a  three-block  pyramid. 

Banks:  National  banks;  member  banks  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System;  FDIC-lnsured 
banks. 

Savings  and  loan  associations:  Federal 
savings  and  loans;  FSLIC-insured  savings 
and  loans;  member  savings  and  loans  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System. 

With  respect  to  banks,  the  upper  block 
represents  national  banlcs,  chartered  and 
supervised  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency.-' The  middle  block  represents  member 
banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  super- 
vised by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  These  are  the  4,616 
national  banlcs,  which  are  required  by  law 
to  be  Federal  Reserve  members,^  and  1,497 
of  the  8,944  State-chartered  banks,  which 
have  volunttirily  Joined.»> 

The  broad  base  ot  the  pyramid  represents 
banks  whose  deposits  are  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
(FDIC).  These  consist  of  all  6,112  member 
banlcs  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  (both 
national  and  State-chartered ) ,  which  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  FDIC-lnsured,"  plus 
7,173  State-chartered  non-Federal  reserve 
member  commercial  banks  and  330  mutual 
savings  banks,  which  have  voluntarily  ap- 
plied for  and  been  granted  the  benefits  of 
FDIC  deposit  insurance." 

In  all,  98  percent  of  the  Nation's  com- 
mercial banks  are  FDIC-lnsured.  They  hold 
99  percent  ($310.7  billion)  of  all  commercial 
bank    resources.      In    addition,    of    the    509 


»»  For  example,  as  the  CJivU  Rights  Commis- 
sion has  noted,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, unlike  banks,  "accept  no  deposits,  pay 
no  Interest,  and  possess  no  Independent 
capital  structure.  Their  entire  capital  ♦  •  • 
consists  of  funds  from  Individuals  In  the 
form  of  share  accounts.  Share  owners  re- 
ceive dividends  on  their  shares,  not  Interest 
on  deposits,  and  constitute.  In  effect,  the 
associations'  stockholders,  not  depositors." 
1961  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  report, 
housing  32,  hereinafter  cited  as  1961  Commis- 
sion rejxjrt. 

••As  of  the  end  of  1963,  national  banks 
constituted  only  34  percent  of  the  Nation's 
13,570  commercial  banks,  but  they  held  more 
than  54  percent  of  all  commercial  bank  re- 
sources ($170.2  billion  of  a  total  of  $312.8 
billion).  See  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  supra 
note  15,  at  1554,  1558. 

"  Federal  Reserve  Act,  sec.  2,  38  Stat.  251 
(1913) ,  12  use.  282  (1958) . 

"  Member  banks,  whUe  constituting  45  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  commercial 
banks  as  of  the  end  of  1961,  held  84  percent 
($261.4  billion)  of  the  total  resources.  See 
Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  supra  note  16,  at 
1554. 

"Federal  Deposit  Insiirance  Act,  sec.  4(b), 
64  Stat.  875  (1950),  12  U.8.C.,  1814(b)   (1958). 

"Figures  are  as  of  the  end  of  1963.  See 
Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  supra  note  16,  at 
1556. 


mutual  savings  banks  in  the  country,  330 
are  FDIC-lnsured.  They  hold  87  percent 
($43  billion)  of  all  mutual  savings  banks 
resources.^ 

Federal  supervision  over  the  banking  com- 
munity is  thus  carried  on  by  three  agen- 
cies— Comptroller  of  the  Currency:  national 
banks;  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System:  State-chartered  member 
banks;  FDIC:  State-chartered  nonmember 
insured  conamercial  and  mutual  savings 
banks.  FDIC,  however,  has  Jurisdiction  over 
institutions  in  the  first  two  categories  (na- 
tional banks  and  State-chartered  member 
banks)  as  well  as  those  In  the  third  (State- 
chartered  nonmember  Insured  banks ).=«  In 
fact,  if  FDIC  should  terminate  the  insurance 
of  a  bank  that  is  also  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  the  Board  of  Governors 
is  required,  in  turn,  to  terminate  that  insti- 
tution's membership  in  the  Federal  Reserve.^' 
If  the  institution  Is  also  a  national  bank,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Ciurency  is  required  to 
appoint  a  receiver. =^  The  crucial  agency, 
therefore,  for  purposes  of  amending  the 
Executive  order  so  as  to  cover  banks,  is  FDIC, 
for  it  includes  within  its  JurlsdicUon  all 
banks  that  are  supervised  by  the  other  two 
banking  agencies. 

With  respect  to  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, the  upper  block  represents  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations,  chartered  and 
supervised  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  (FHLBB) .»  The  middle  block  repre- 
sents savings  and  loan  associations  whose 
accounts  are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  (PSLIC), 
which  Is  operated  under  the  direction  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.*'  These 
consist  of  all  1,968  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations,  which  are  required  by  law  to 
be  FSLIC-lnsured,"  and  2,451  of  the  4,357 
State-chartered  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, which  have  voluntarily  applied  for  and 
been  granted  the  benefits  of  FSLIC  insvir- 
ance  of  accounts. 

The  broad  base  of  the  savings  and  loan 
pyramid  represents  associations  that  are 
members  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System  (FHLBS).  These  consist  of  all  4,419 
FSLIC-lnsured  associations  (Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  are  required  by 
law  to  be  members  of  the  FHLBS;  "  State- 
chartered  FSLIC-lnsvired  associations  are  not 
required  to  be  FHLBS  members,  but  all  are 
nonetheless  members)  plus  541  noninsured 
associations.  In  all,  70  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's savings  and  loan  associations  are 
FHLBS  members.  They  hold  98  percent 
($105.6  billion)  of  all  savings  and  loan  re- 
sources. 

Unlike  Federal  supervision  of  the  banking 
community,  there  is  a  concentration  of  Fed- 
eral authority  over  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations. The  three  functions  carried  out  by 
three  separate  banking  agencies  is  carried 
out  by  a  single  agency — the  FHLBB — with 
respect  to  savings  and  loan  associations.  Also 
unlike  the  supervisory  pattern  in  the  bank- 


ing community,  the  broadest  category  of  aav- 
\ngs  and  loan  associations  subject  to  Federal  v 
supervision  consists  not  of  liisured  associa-  ' 
tions,  but  of  members  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  System  (analagous  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  System ) .  Another  distinction  Is 
that  State-chartered,  FSLIC-lnsured  associa- 
tions are  not  required  to  be  members  of  the 
FHLBS.  Nonetheless,  all  FSLIC-insured  as- 
sociations are,  in  fact,  FHLBS  members. 

Thus,  the  two  crucial  categories  of  lending 
institutions  for  purposes  of  amending  the 
Executive  order  so  as  to  obtain  full  coverage 
are  FDIC-lnsured  banks  and  FHLBS-mem- 
ber  associations.'' 

THE   ISSTTE  TO  BX   RESOLVED 

The  basic  issue  to  be  resolved  in  deter- 
mining the  validity  of  an  amended  Ezecu- 
Uve  order  is  whether  the  FDIC  and  the 
FHLBB  can  be  said  to  have  exceeded  their 
powers  by  complying  with  a  Presidential  di- 
rective to  prevent  discrimination  with  re- 
si>ect  to  conventional  financing  by  FDIC-  and 
FHLBB-alded  Institutions."  Even  assum- 
ing, however,  that  these  two  agencies  have 
sufficient  authority  to  require  nondiscrimi- 
nation in  the  mortgage  lending  practices  of 
the  Institutions  they  supervise,  the  further 
question  arises  concerning  their  authority 
to  affect  the  practices  of  builders  who  bor- 
row from  these  Institutions.    For  maximum 


« Ibid. 

"This  is  because  all  national  banks  and 
State-chartered  member  banks  are  required 
by  law  to  have  their  deposits  insured  by 
FDIC. 

"64  Stat.  880  (1950),  12  tT.S.C.  1818(b) 
(1958). 

^  Ibid. 

"As  of  the  end  of  1963,  they  constituted 
only  31  percent  of  the  Nation's  6,325  savings 
and  loan  associations,  but  they  held  53  per- 
cent ot  all  savings  and  loan  reeoxirces  ($56.4 
billion  of  a  total  of  $107.4  billion).  See 
savings  and  home  financing  source  book, 
supra  note  16,  at  8. 

•0  48  Stat.  1266  (1934),  12  VS.C.  1726(a) 
(1958). 

«48  Stat.  1267  (1934).  12  VS.C.  172e(a) 
(1958). 

"48  Stat.  133  (1933),  12  VS.C.  1464(f) 
(1968). 


"  These  two  categories  include  all  federally 
supervised  lending  institutions.  With  re- 
spect to  savings  and  loan  associations,  bow- 
ever,  it  should  be  remembered  that  although 
all  FSLIC-insured  associations  are,  in  fact, 
FHLBS  members,  they  are  not  required  to 
be.  Therefore,  in  terms  of  broadening  the 
Executive  order  to  cover  all  federally  super- 
vised savings  and  loan  associations,  legal  au- 
thority must  theoretically  be  found  regard- 
ing FHLBS-member  associations  and  FSLIC- 
insured  associations. 

"  With  respect  to  the  President's  power  to 
direct  the  FDIC  and  FHLBB  to  impose  a  non- 
discrimination requirement  (in  the  unlikely 
event  that  either  agency  should  refuse  to 
comply  with  a  Presidential  request  to  take 
such  action),  both  agencies  are  within  the 
executive  branch  of  government  and  are  nec- 
essarily subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Pres- 
ident, in  whom  the  Constitution  vests  "the 
executive  power."  (U.S.  Constitution,  art. 
n,  sec.  1).  Regarding  the  FHLBB,  the 
act  expressly  provides:  "The  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  shall  be  an  independent 
agency  (including  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation)  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government."  69  Stat. 
640-641  (1955).  12  USC  1437.  The  FDIC  act 
is  silent  concerning  the  Corporation's  status. 
In  view  of  the  function  of  FDIC,  however — 
administering  the  law  concerning  the  Insur- 
ance of  deposite — It  seems  apparent  that  it, 
too,  is  a  part  of  the  executive  branch.  Bee 
Myers  v.  United  States.  272  U.S.  52  (1926). 
Furthermore,  the  FDIC  does  not  grant  li- 
censes, nor  is  It  involved  in  adjudication. 
There  is.  In  short,  no  reason  for  ascribing  to 
FDIC  a  status  that  Is  Independent  of  the 
executive  branch.  Compare  Humphrey's 
Ex'r  V.  United  States.  295  U.S.  602,  628  (1935) ; 
Wiener  v.  United  States,  357  U.S.  349  (1957). 
In  Morgan  v.  TV  A.  116  F.  2d  990.  994  (6tb 
Clr.  1940),  the  Court,  In  deciding  that  the 
TVA  is  a  part  of  the  executive  branch,  said: 
"Whatever  their  character,  (TVA's  quasi- 
legislative  and  quasi-Judicial  functions]  they 
are  but  Incidental  to  the  carrying  out  of  a 
great  administrative  project.  The  Board 
does  not  sit  in  Judgment  upon  private  citi- 
zens and  the  government,  and  there  Is  no 
Judicial  review  of  its  decisions,  except  as  It 
may  sue  or  be  sued  as  may  other  corpora- 
tions. It  Is  not  to  be  alined  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  or  other  administrative  bodies 
mainly  exercising  clearly  quasi-legislative  or 
quasl-Judlclal  functions — It  Is  predcanl- 
nantly  an  arm  of  the  executive  department." 
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effectiveness,  an  amended  Executive  order 
must  reach  not  only  the  lending  practices 
of  federally  supervised  lending  institutlona, 
but  also  the  sales  and  rental  policies  of  the 
builders  and  developers  with  whom  these  In- 
stitutions deal  This  paper  will  consider, 
first,  the  overall  question  of  the  authority 
of  the  PDIC  and  PHLBB  to  comply  with  a 
PresldenUal  directive  concerning  nondis- 
crimination In  conventloiml  financing,  and 
secondly,  the  question  of  their  authority  to 
reach  the  practices  of  builders  and  develop- 
ers who  borrow  from  the  institutions  they 
supervise, 

THE    BASIC    or    AUTHORrrY 

It  is  well  established  that  when  Federal 
benefits  are  granted,  the  administering 
agency  may  Impose  reasonable  conditions 
upon  the  granting  or  continuation  of  such 
benefits,  provided  that  these  conditions  are 
consistent  with  national  policy,  that  they 
are  consistent  with  the  purjKiee  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  that  the  agency  posseaaes  suffi- 
cient discretionary  authority  to  Impose  such 
conditions." 

NATION  AL   POLICT 

There  Is  a  clear  national  public  policy 
against  housing  discrimination  and  In  favor 
of  equal  housing  opportunity.  Housing  dis- 
crimination has  been  held  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  be  "contrary  to  the  public  policy  of 
the  United  States" — a  public  policy  of  such 
forces  that  In  one  ca^e — Hurd  v.  Hodge  " — 
the  Court  prohibited  lower  Federal  courts 
from  enforcing  private  housing  discrimina- 
tion agreements  on  the  ground.  Inter  alia, 
that  such  enforcement  "would  be  violative 
of  that  policy."  '• 

In  addition,  in  a  statute  first  enacted  al- 
most 100  years  ago.  Congress  has  provided: 
"All  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
the  same  rlpht  In  every  State  and  Territory 
as  Is  enjoyed  by  white  citizens  thereof  to  In- 
herit, piirch.ise,  lease,  .sell,  hold,  and  convey 
re<al  •  •   •  property  "  " 

Congress  has  also  established  (in  1949) 
M  a  national  housing  objective:  "A  decent 
Ilome  and  a  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  .American  family  "  " 

Congress  has  further  provided  In  the  same 
statute:  "The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  and  its  constltutent  agencies,  and 
any  other  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  having  powers,  func- 
tions, or  duties  with  respect  to  housing,  shall 
exercise  their  powers,  functions,  and  duties 
under  this  or  any  other  law,  consistently 
with  the  national  housing  policy  declared 
by  this  act  and  In  such  manner  as  will  fa- 
cilitate sustained  progress  In  attaining  the 
national  housing  objective  hereby  estab- 
lished'" 

This  command  of  Confess,  particularly 
when  read  In  conjunction  with  Its  century- 
old  declaration  guaranteeing  equality  in 
property  rights,  would  appear  to  authorize, 
if  not  require  by  Implication,  that  appro- 
priate measures  be  taken  to  stssure  equal  ac- 
cess to  the  benefits  of  all  Federal  programs 
relating  to  housing  "for  all  Americans."  The 
txatlonal  housing  objective  can  hardly  be 
achieved  in  any  other  way  Aa  President 
Kennedy  observed  shortly  before  issuing  the 
Executive  order:  "It  is  clear  now.  as  It  was 
then    (In   1949 1,   that   this  objective  cannot 


"See.  e.g..  Oklahoma  v.  Cwil  Service  Com- 
mission. 330  US  127.  143  (1947);  SteiooTd 
Machine  Co  v  Darw.  301  US  548.  598  (1937): 
State  0/  Indiana  v.  Euing  99  Fed.  Supp.  734, 
735  (  D  D  C  1951 ) .  vacated  as  moot,  196  F.  2d 
556   iDC    Cir    1952)  , 

»:W4  US    24  (1948). 

•'  Id    at  34 

■•Act  of  April  9.  1866,  ch.  31.  sec.  1,  14 
Stat,  27  reenacted  In  sec  18  of  the  act  of  May 
31     1878,  42   use,    1982    1 1958  ) . 

"63  Stat    413  i  1949,  ,  42  UB.C.  1441  (1958). 

*•  Ibid. 


be  fulfilled  as  long  as  some  Americans  are 
denied  equal  access  to  the  housing  market 
because  of  their  race  or  religion."  " 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  in  establishing  the 
national  housing  objective,  Congress  did  not 
limit  responsibility  for  its  effectuation  to 
the  housing  agencies  alone,  but  extended 
responsibility  to  "any  other  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  having 
powers,  functions,  or  duties  with  respect  to 
housing." 

The  agencies  concerned  with  the  supervi- 
sion of  home  finance  institutions  would 
clearly  be  within  the  scope  of  this  congres- 
sional directive,  for  an  essential  prerequisite 
to  achieving  the  national  housing  objective 
is  the  availability  of  mortgage  credit.  An- 
other prerequisite  to  achieving  this  objective 
"for  all  Americans"  is  that  there  be  equal 
access  to  mortgage  credit.  Tet,  as  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has  found :  "The 
financial  community  In  which  •  •  •  [Fed- 
eral I  agencies  play  so  large  and  so  vital  a  role 
is  a  major  factor  in  the  denial  of  equal  hotis- 
Ing  opportunity  to  minority  groups."  " 

Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  *• 
is  also  relevant  to  this  discussion  of  national 
policy.  Section  601  provides:  "No  person  in 
the  United  States  shall,  on  the  ground  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded 
from  participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits 
of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under 
any  program  or  activity  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance."  ** 

This  language  is  all-inclusive  in  its  scope. 
Section  602.  wherein  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  are  directed  to  effectuate  the 
provisions  of  section  601,  expressly  excludes 
"a  contract  of  insurance  or  guarantee."  The 
U.S.  Attorney  General.  In  explaining  the 
meaning  of  this  exclusion,  stated:  "Section 
602  would  not  apply  to  any  contracts  of  in- 
surance or  guarantee.  Among  the  kinds  of 
Insurance  or  guarantee  which  are  excluded 
from  section  602  by  the  quoted  langtiage  are 
Insurance  of  bank  deposits  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion." " 

The  significance  of  this  exclusion  for  our 
purposes  Is  that  section  601,  which  contains 
no  such  exclusionary  language,  applies  with 
undiluted  force  to  FDIC  and  FLSIC  insur- 
ance. Moreover,  section  605  makes  It  clear 
that  Congress,  in  providing  for  the  exclusion 
of  contracts  of  Insurance  or  guaranty  in  sec- 
tion 602.  had  no  intention  of  interfering  with 
any  existing  executive  authority."  The  fact 
that  title  VI  does  not  add  to  the  existing 
authority  of  the  FDIC  or  the  FHLBB  is  of 
little  moment.  As  demonstrated  below,  these 
two  agencies  already  possess  abundant  au- 
thority, sufficient  for  any  purpose  consistent 
with  national  policy.  Whatever  else  section 
601  may  represent  in  terms  of  the  force  of 
law.  It  is  at  the  least  an  expression  of  con- 
gressional policy  and  national  purpose. 

In  light  of  the  above  declarations  of  law 
and  policy  relating  to  equ.il  housing  oppor- 
tunity, uttered  by  both  the  Judicial  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  Government,  It  Is  clear 
that  action  by  the  FDIC  and  the  FHLBB  to 
assvire  nondiscriminatory  access  to  home  fi- 
nancing by  the  institutions  they  benefit  and 


"  Hearing  held  in  Washington.  D.C..  before 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  12 
(1962). 

"  1961  OommisElon  Report  61. 

"Public  Law  88-352.  78  Stat.  241  (1964). 

"78  Stat.  262. 

•*  CONOKEBSIONAI.  RCCOBO,   VOl.   110,   pt.   7.   p. 

9763. 

"Sec.  605  provides:  "Nothing  in  this  title 
shall  add  to  or  detract  from  any  existing  au- 
thority with  respect  to  any  program  or  activ- 
ity under  which  Federal  financial  assistance 
is  extended  by  way  of  a  contract  or  Insurance 
or  guaranty."  (Public  Law  88-352,  78  Stat. 
263.) 


supervise  would  be  consistent  with  our  na- 
tional policy. 

The  remaining  questions  are : 

1.  Would  such  action  be  consistent  v?lth 
the  purpose  for  which  the  FDIC  and  FHLBB 
were  created? 

2.  Do  the  FDIC  and  FHLBB  possess  suffi- 
cient discretionary  authority  to  take  such 
action? 

rSDERAL    DEPOSIT    INStniANCE    CXJRPORATION 

The  system  of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
provides  security  for  depositors  in  commer- 
cial and  mutual  savings  banks.  This  is  the 
literal  function  of  the  system,  but  it  is  clear 
that  Congress  had  another,  and  perhaps, 
more  basic  purpose  in  creating  Federal  de- 
posit Insurance.  That  purpose  was  to  pre- 
serve and  stimulate  the  free  flow  of  credit 
so  as  to  serve  the  credit  needs  of  communi- 
ties throughout  the  country."  Representa- 
tive Steagall,  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  FDIC 
legrlslatlon,  explained  the  purpose  of  the  leg- 
islation In  this  way:  "This  bill  will  preserve 
Independent,  dual  banking  In  the  United 
States  to  supply  community  credit,  com- 
munity service,  and  for  the  upbuilding  of 
commtmlty  life.  That  is  what  this  bill  is 
Intended  to  do.  That  la  the  purpose  of  this 
bill;  that  is  what  the  meastire  will  accom- 
plish." " 

In  view  of  this  emphasis  on  community 
credit,  of  which  housing  credit  Is  such  an 
important  aspect,  and  In  view  of  the  Im- 
portant role  that  commercial  and  mutual 
savings  banks  play  in  supplying  such  credit,'" 
it  would  appear  beyond  question  that  the 
adoption  by  FDIC  of  measures  to  assure 
nondiscriminatory  access  to  hotuslng  credit 
would  be  consistent  with  this  purpose  of 
FDIC.  In  fact,  it  might  well  be  argued  that 
to  the  extent  that  people  arc  denied  equal 
access  to  such  credit  on  the  arbitrary  grounds 
of  race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin,  this 
purpose  Is  thereby  frustrated. 

As  tc»  the  discretionary  authority  delegated 
by  Congress  to  the  FDIC.  there  appears  to 
be  little  question  that  It  is  of  sufficient 
breadth  for  this  purpose.  For  example,  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insiu-ance  Act  <* 
sets  forth  as  a  statutory  criterion  which  the 
FDIC  Board  must  consider  in  determining 
whether  to  accept  an  applicant  bank  for  in- 
surance, "the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
community  to  be  served  by  the  bank."  As 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  commented  re- 
garding this  statutory  factor:  "Where  the 
FDIC  dispenses  its  benefits,  the  banking  needs 
(if  not  the  convenience)  of  the  entire  com- 
munity, including  minority  groups,  would 
seem  to  be  entitled  to  consideration."  " 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  that 
there  is  no  express  statutory  requirement 
that  FDIC  mtist  consider  the  convenience 
and  needs  factor  once  the  deposit  Insurance 
has  been  granted.  The  governing  statute, 
however,  authorizes  the  FDIC  Board  to  exer- 
cise "all  {Kjwers  specifically  granted  •  •  • 
and  such  incidental  powers  as  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  powers  so  granted."  " 
The  FDIC  Board  is  further  empowered  to 
"prescribed  •  •  •  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act."  "    In  addition,  FDIC 
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'•  See  House  of  Representatives  rept.  No. 
150,  73  Cong.,  1st  sees.  6  (1933) ;  77  Congres- 
sional Record  3840  ( 1933 ) .  See  also  Go- 
lembe,  "The  Deposit  Insurance  Legislation  of 
1933 :  An  Examination  of  Its  Antecedents  and 
Purposes,"  75  Poll.  Scl.  Q.  181  (1960) . 

"  77  Congressional  Record  4033  (1933) . 

"  In  1963,  of  the  •36.9  billion  In  home  loans 
made,  $8.4  billion  (23  percent)  were  made  by 
such  institutions. 

"Stat.  876  (1960),  13  U.S.C.  1814  (b) 
(1958). 

"1 1961  Commission  Rept.  No.  50. 

''64  Stat.  881  (1950),  12  U.S.C.  1819  (1968). 

B  94  Stat.  882  (1960),  12  n.S.C.  1819  (1968). 


Is  authorized  to  terminate  its  Insvirance  of 
any  bank  for  violation  of  FDIC  regulations." 
It  is  difficult  to  argue.  In  the  face  of  these 
broad  grants  of  discretionary  and  regulatory 
authority,  that  FDIC  is  powerless  to  assure 
that  banks  receiving  the  benefits  of  Its 
Insurance  will  serve  the  convenience  and 
needs  of  the  community  while  such  insur- 
ance Is  in  effect.  Thus,  FDIC  appears  to 
have  ample  discretionary  and  regxilatory 
authority  to  take  action  pursuant  to  a 
directive  from  the  President  to  assure  equal 
access  to  mortgage  credit  from  FDIC-insured 
banks  for  all  qualified  persons  in  the  com- 
munity, regardless  of  their  race,  religion,  or 
national  origin. 

federal  home  loan  bank  board 
In  the  area  of  Federal  supervision  over 
savings  and  loan  associations,  the  power  to 
adopt  such  measures  appears.  If  anything, 
more  manifest.  The  legislative  history  re- 
garding the  creation  of  both  the  Federal 
home  loan  bank  system  and  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  clearly 
demonstrates  that  a  major  purpose  of  both 
is  to  facilitate  home  mortgage  credit  so  as 
to  serve  the  Nation's  home  buyers.*  Again, 
the  FHLBB  has  ample  discretionary  and 
regulatory  authority  to  assure  that  this  pur- 
pose is  carried  out — that  institutions  receiv- 
ing the  benefits  of  membership  in  the  Federal 
home  loan  bank  system  or  of  FSLIC  lns\ir- 
ance  will  not  deny  home  loans  on  the  arbi- 
trary ground  of  race,  religion,  or  national 
origin.  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act 
states:  "No  institution  shaU  be  eUglble  to 
become  a  member  of,  or  a  nonmember  bor- 
rower of,  a  Federal  home  loan  bank,  if,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  (Federal  Home  Loan  Bank) 
Board,  •  •  •  the  character  of  Its  manage- 
ment or  Its  home-financing  policy  is  incon- 
sistent with  sound  and  economical  home 
financing  or  with  the  purposes  of  this  act."  " 
The  act  further  states:  "The  (Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank]  Board  •  •  •  shall  have 
power  to  adopt,  amend,  and  require  the 
observance  of  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders  as  shall  be  necessary  from  time  to 
time  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act."*' 

Finally,  the  act  provides:  "The  [Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank]  Board  may,  after  hearing, 
remove  any  member  from  membership  •  •  • 
if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  such  member 
•  •  •  (1)  has  failed  to  comply  with  any 
provision  of  this  act,  or  regulation  of  the 
Board  made  pursuant  thereto;  •  *  •  or  (111) 
has  a  management  or  home-financing  policy 
of  a  character  inconsistent  with  sound  and 


"64   Stat.  879    (1950),   12  U.S.C.   1818(a) 
(1968). 

^Regarding  the  creation  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System,  the  House  report 
stated  as  a  principal  reason,  "Our  national 
credit  structure  needs  •  •  »  these  home 
loan  banking  units  to  8en.'e  the  small  saver 
and  the  home  buyer  In  the  cities  and  small 
towns."  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  H.  Rept.  No.  1418,  72d  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  8  ( 1932) .  See  also  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  S.  Rept.  No.  837,  72d 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  1932).  Regarding  the  pur- 
pose in  creating  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  the  House  re- 
port states  that  among  the  principal  pur- 
poses are:  "to  improve  conditions  with  re- 
spect to  home  mortgage  financing  •  •  •  to 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  costly  second- 
mortgage  financing,  to  promote  thrift  and 
protect  savings."  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  H.  Rept.  No.  1922, 
73d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  1   (1964). 

"47   Stat.    726    (1932),    12   U.8.C.    1434(a) 
(1958). 

1^47  Stat.  737    (1933),   13  U.S.C.   1437(a) 
(1958). 


economical  home  financing  or  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act."  " 

With  respect  of  the  FSLIC,  which  was 
created  as  part  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,"  the  act  provides:  "[The  FSLIC]  shall 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  and  operated  by  It  under 
such  bylaws,  rules  and  regulations  as  It  may 
prescribe  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title."" 

Further,  the  act  authorizes  the  termina- 
tion of  FSLIC  insurance  if  the  FHLBB  finds 
that  the  institution  in  question  "has  vio- 
lated its  duty  •  •  •  or  negligently  permitted 
any  of  its  officers  or  agents  to  violate  any 
provision  of  any  law  or  regulation  to  which 
the  Insured  institution  Is  subject." "" 

Thus,  both  the  FDIC  and  the  FHLBB  pos- 
sess broad  authority  to  regulate  the  institu- 
tions they  supervise — authority  of  sufficient 
breadth,  It  is  submitted,  to  comply  with  a 
Presidential  directive  to  assure  nondiscrimi- 
natory access  to  home  financing  by  these 
institutions. 

SCOPE    or   PROPOSED    AMENDED    ORDER 

If  the  FDIC  and  the  FHLBB  possess  suffi- 
cient authority  to  require  nondiscrimination 
In  the  lending  practices  of  the  institutions 
they  benefit  and  supervise,  the  question  re- 
mains whether  these  agencies  may  vaUdly 
adopt  measures  to  assure  that  when  these 
lending  institutions  supply  funds  to  builders 
or  developers,  the  housing  provided  with 
such  funds  will  be  available  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory basis. 

On  one  hand,  it  may  be  argued  that  while 
the  FDIC  and  the  FHLBB  may  validly  control 
the  policies  and  practices  of  the  lending  In- 
stitutions they  supervise.  It  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  their  authority  to  control  the  poli- 
cies and  practices  of  those  who  borrow  from 
these  federally  supervised  mortgage  lenders. 
This  arg\iment  would  further  contend  that 
since  such  borrowers  are  not  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  FDIC  or  the  FHLBB. 
neither  of  these  agencies  may  prohibit  them 
from  discriminating  if  they  so  choose. 

Such  an  argument,  however,  reduces  itself 
to  a  matter  of  administrative  technique, 
rather  than  one  of  substantive  legal  au- 
thority. To  be  sure,  neither  the  FDIC  nor 
the  FHLBB  Is  empowered  to  Issue  regulations 
addressed  to  parties  other  than  the  institu- 
tions they  supervise.  By  the  same  token, 
however,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they 
are  empowered  to  regulate  the  lending  prac- 
tices of  these  institutions,  including  such 
matters  as  the  manner  in  which  loan  ac- 
tivities are  carried  on  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  particular  loans.**  These  reg- 
ulatory measures  necessarily  affect  the  ac- 
tivities of  borrowers,  but  they  do  so  only 
through  regulation  of  the  Institutions  from 
which  the  funds  are  borrowed.  The  Interest 
of  the  Federal  agencies  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  Institutions  under  their  supervision  are 
the  source  of  the  funds.    To  complain  that 


"69  Stat.  640  (1955).  13  U.S.C.  1436(1) 
(1958). 

'*48  Stat.  1346.  1368-67  (1934),  13  UJ3.C. 
1701,  1735(a)  (1958). 

«48  Stat.  1256  (1934),  13  U.S.C.  1736(a) 
(1958). 

•■68  Stat.  633-«34  (1954),  12  U.S.C.  1730 
(1958). 

«■  See  12  CFR,  sec.  663.9  for  examples  of  re- 
quirements in  this  regard  imposed  upon 
FSLIC-lnsured  Institutions.  See  also  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  Manvoal  of 
Examination  Policies,  sec.  1,  for  Instruc- 
tions to  FDIC  examiners  regarding  examina- 
tions Into  loan  policies  and  particular  types 
of  loans.  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  banks  whose 
loan  policies  are  subjected  to  criticism  and 
which  fall  to  correct  the  deficiencies,  are 
subject  to  termination  of  Insurance  by  FDIC. 
See  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
Manual  of  Examination  Policies,  sec.  6. 


these  measures  ultimately  affect  the  activi- 
ties of  those  who  wish  to  borrow  the  funds 
misses  the  point.  Virtually  every  exercise 
of  supervisory  control  over  lending  prac- 
tices necessarily  affects  the  activities  of  bor- 
rowers or  potential  borrowers.  Very  often, 
that  is  the  principal  purpose  of  the  measure. 
The  question  is  not  who  is  ultimately  af- 
fected by  the  measure,  but  whether  the 
measure  is  consistent  with  the  relationship 
between  the  supervisory  agency  and  the 
institutions  supervised,  in  terms  of  statutory 
authority  and  national  policy.  Thus  the 
validity  of  the  measure  la  determined  by 
examining  its  purpose  and  effect,  not  by 
identifying  the  parties  ultimately  affected. 

In  the  area  of  housing,  the  fact  that  the 
builder  may  ultimately  be  prohibited  from 
discriminating  with  respect  to  the  housing 
provided  with  funds  borrowed  from  a  fed- 
erally supervised  mortgage  lender  does  not 
render  invalid  the  requirement  Imposed  on 
the  lender,  so  long  as  the  Imposition  of  such 
a  requirement  on  the  lender  is  consistent 
with  national  policy  and  within  the  purpose 
and  scope  of  the  authority  of  the  FDIC  and 
the  FHLBB. 

The  basic  Justification  for  amending  the 
Executive  order  to  cover  federally  super- 
vised mortgage  lenders  Is  that  they  conatl- 
tute  the  major  source  of  credit  necessary  for 
the  provision  of  housing.  As  noted  earlier, 
a  principal  purpose  in  the  creation  of  the 
FDIC  and  FHLBB  was  to  facilitate,  on  one 
hand,  community  credit  in  general,  and  on 
the  other,  housing  credit  In  particular. 
Moreover,  this  purpose  must  be  read  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  national  policy  of  further- 
ing equal  housing  opportunity  and  the 
national  housing  objective  of  "a  decent  home 
and  a  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family."  Congress  has  further  di- 
rected that  all  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  having  powers,  functions,  or  duties 
with  respect  to  hotising,  shall  exercise  them 
"in  such  manner  as  will  facilitate  sustained 
progress  in  attaining  the  national  housing 
objective  hereby  established." 

To  the  extent  that  mortgage  fvmds  from 
these  Institutlona  are  used  by  builders  to 
provide  housing  available  only  on  a  discrim- 
inatory basis,  the  fulfillment  of  these  re- 
lated purposes  is  necessarily  frustrated.  In 
order  for  these  purposes  to  be  fulfilled.  It 
must  be  assured  that  the  housing  credit  of- 
fered by  these  institutions  results  in  bous- 
ing available  without  regard  to  the  arbitrary 
factors  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  national  ori- 
gin. To  the  extent  that  action  by  the  FDIC 
and  the  FHLBB  furthers  this  end,  such  ac- 
tion would  be  In  accord  with  national  policy. 
In  view  of  the  pvirpoae  for  which  these  agen- 
cies were  created  and  the  broad  regulatory 
power  conferred  on  them  by  statute,  such  ac- 
tion would  also  be  within  the  specific  pur- 
pose and  scope  of  their  authority. 

SUM  MART 

The  legal  basis  for  amending  Executive 
Order  No.  11063  to  Include  housing  provided 
through  conventional  financing  by  federally 
supervised  mortgage  lenders  can  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

1.  Both  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court 
have  enunciated  a  clear  policy  in  favor  of 
equal  housing  opportunity. 

2.  This  policy  cannot  be  realized  unless 
there  Is  equal  access  to  home  finances. 

3.  Federally  supervised  lending  institu- 
tions are  the  Nation's  major  source  of  funds 
used  to  provide  housing. 

4.  The  relevant  Federal  agencies  that  su- 
pervise these  Institutions  (FDIC  and 
PHLBB)  and  the  programs  they  administer 
were  created  with  a  principal  purpose  of  fa- 
cilitating commtmlty  credit,  of  which  hous- 
ing credit  Is  a  major  aspect.  In  the  case  of 
the  FDIC,  the  system  which  It  governs  was 
created  with  a  prime  purpose  of  serving  com- 
munity credit  needs  in  general.    In  the  case 
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of  the  FHLBB.  the  system  which  It  governs 
was  created  with  a  prime  purpose  of  serving 
housing  credit  needs  in  particular.  Thus, 
a  directive  from  the  President  to  these  agen- 
cies to  assure  nondiscrimination  In  housing 
provided  through  funds  borrowed  from  the 
lending  Institutions  they  beneSt  and  super- 
vise would  further  the  overall  national  policy 
of  equal  housing  opportunity  and  the  pur- 
poses of   the   programs  they  administer. 

5  Both  the  FDIC  and  the  FHLBB  possesa 
ample  regulatory  and  discretionary  authority 
,to  put  such  measures  Into  effect  so  as  to  fur- 
ther this  national  policy. 

6.  The  fact  that  these  measiires  would  af- 
fect not  only  the  practices  of  the  lending 
Institutions  but  ultimately  the  practices  of 
builders  who  borrow  from  these  institutions 
does  not  Invalidate  the  measures  In  that  they 
would  be  im.posed  on  the  lending  Institutions 
as  requirements  in  their  home  financing  ac- 
tivities As  such,  these  measures  would  be 
within  the  regulatory  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  would  serve  to  further  na- 
tional policy. 

LiMrr.\Tio.v  or  st.stements  ofBiNG  the  tr.\ns- 

ACnON    or    ROtTTINK    MORNING    BUSINESS 

Mr  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements 
made  during  the  transaction  of  morning 
bu.^ines.';  be  '.imited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr  President,  I  object. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  t^)  proceed  for  6  or  7  min- 
utes  

Mr  MANSFIELD  Let  me  assure  the 
Senator  from.  North  Carolina  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  can  have 
that  much  time  during  the  morning 
hour, 

Mr  ERVIN  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
need  to  say  some  things  in  reply  to  what 
the  Senar.or  from  New  York  has  Just 
stated 

Mr  M-XN'SFTELD  The  Senator  can 
be  a.ssured  that  he  will  g:et  that  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  t-o  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  having  been  read  a 
second  time,  it  will  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

The  bUl  'S.  3296'  to  assure  nondis- 
crimination in  Federal  and  State  Jury 
selection  and  service,  to  facilitate  the 
desegregation  of  pubhc  education  and 
other  public  facilities,  to  provide  judicial 
relief  against  di.'^crimlnatory  housing 
practices,  to  prescribe  penalties  for  cer- 
tain acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  and 
for  other  purpose,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hart  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

Mr  MANSFIFXD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr,  ErvinI  may  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  8  minutes 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President,  it  falls  to 
my  unhappy  lot  to  be  chairman  of  the 
Subcomm.itiee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
to  which  virtually  all  civil  rights  bills 
come  Consequently,  it  falls  to  my  un- 
happy lot  and  that  of  a  very  hmited  staff 
to  tr>-  to  analyze  bills  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  which  has  the  aid  of  600 
or  700  lawyers,  has  taken  4  or  5  months 
to  draw  up. 


Since  I  have  spent  so  much  of  my  time 
and  energy  studying  civil  rights  bills 
since  I  came  to  the  Senate,  I  had  hoped 
that  Congress  would  have  one  session  in 
which  It  did  not  have  to  consider  civil 
rights  proposals.  I  do  not  favor  such 
bills  because,  In  the  final  analysis,  there 
has  not  been  a  civil  rights  bill  of  mod- 
em vintage  which  does  not  do  violence 
to  the  American  system  of  government. 
All  of  them  are  predicated  upon  the 
proposition  that  one  minority  in  the 
United  States  should  be  singled  out  and 
given  rights  and  privileges  superior  to 
those  ever  sought  by  or  granted  to  any 
other  Americans  In  the  long  history  of 
this  Republic. 

I  am  somewhat  saddened  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  the  prospect  of  another 
season  of  legislative  turmoil  over  civil 
rights  legislation,  so-called,  but  my  sad- 
ness is  not  as  deep  this  time  as  on  prior 
times,  because  we  now  have  a  civil  rights 
bill.  so-caUed,  that  will  affect  other 
than  "sinful  southerners."  For  the  first 
time,  we  have  a  bill  which  proposes  that 
other  than  southern  oxen  are  to  be  gored. 

I  would  like  to  enter  a  dissent  to  the 
position  taken  by  the  distinguished  and 
able  Senator  from  New  York  who  makes 
it  plain  that  It  would  have  been  a  source 
of  consolation  to  him  if  the  President 
had  settled  all  controversy  In  the  field  of 
housing  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen.  I  confess 
that  It  would  conduce  to  our  case  if  we 
had  a  process  by  which  Congress  could 
avoid  all  controversial  matters  and  let 
the  President  decide  them  by  a  stroke  of 
the  pen.  But  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  states  that  every  bit  of  the 
legislative  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  vested  in  the  Congress,  and  none 
in  the  President. 

I  think  the  President  is  faithful  to 
the  Constitution  in  one  respect  at  least 
when  he  allows  Congress  to  do  the  legis- 
lating in  the  field  of  open  housing,  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  usurp  the 
power  of  doing  so  himself  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution. 

I  want  to  commend  the  majority  lead- 
ership and  the  minority  leadership  for 
refusing  to  set  a  time  limit  on  the  search 
for  truth  in  respect  to  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  this  bill. 

The  bill  is  clearly  a  violation  of  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment according  to  the  decisions  handed 
down  from  the  time  Greorge  Washington 
took  his  first  oath  as  President  of  the 
United  States  until  the  present  moment. 
I  will  not  be  so  foolhardy  as  to  predict 
what  five  or  more  of  the  men  who  sit  in 
that  wonderful  marble  building  which 
bears  the  words  "Equal  Justice  Under 
Law"  will  decide  at  some  future  time. 
But  I  do  commend  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  for  saying  that 
we  will  have  no  time  limit  on  the  search 
for  truth  concerning  this  bill,  and  that 
we  will  have  In  this  body  legislative  due 
process  in  performing  our  duties  under 
the  Constitution. 

BOMK  OBSESVATIONS  ON  OFKN  OCCDPANCT 
HOCrSINO 

Mr.  President,  title  IV  of  the  adminis- 
tration's Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966,  would 
eruw5t  a  Federal  housing  law.  depriving 
the  American  people  of  their  right  to  sell 
or  lease  to  whom  they  choose.    Leaving 


aside  for  the  moment  the  questions  of 
Federal  power  in  this  regard,  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  fully  understand  what 
is  proposed.  Mr.  Everett  R.  Trebilcock. 
who  is  courisel  of  the  Michigan  Real 
Estate  Association,  made  some  very  co- 
gent observations  concerning  such  laws 
at  a  seminar  of  Real  Estate  Board  Ad- 
ministration 2  years  ago.  He  has  cor- 
rectly pointed  out  that  they  are  not  only 
unwise  but  that  they  will  not  and  can- 
not accomplish  the  objectives  for  which 
they  are  drawn. 

These  comments  are  of  such  impor- 
tance that  I  trust  that  all  Senators  will 
give  them  serious  attention.  I.  there- 
fore, ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
SOMx  Observations  On  Opzn  Ooctwanct 
HotrsiNO 

(Observations  by  Everett  R.  Trebilcock.  coun- 
sel, Michigan  Real  Estate  Association,  at 
the   1964  annual  seminar  of  Real  Estate 
Board  Administration.  May  5.  1964) 
The  subject  which  I  am  about  to  discuss 
with   you  is  variously  described  depending 
upon  one's  viewpoint.    Proponents  of  legal 
force  to  compel  integrated  residential  living 
refer  to  the  legislation  in  question  euphe- 
mistlcEilly  as  "fair  housing  laws."    Opponents 
of  this  legislation  such  as  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Real  Estate  Boards  often  refer 
to  It  as  'forced  housing  laws."    Perhaps  the 
most  common  label  attached  to  this  legisla- 
tion is  "open  occupancy  law."    Since  I  am 
more  accustomed  to  the  latter  term,  I  shall 
employ  It  today  in  my  discussion. 

Although  my  remarks  will  be  limited  to 
open  occupancy  laws  In  the  form  of  statutes 
or  ordinances.  It  should  be  observed  that 
there  are  other  types  of  law  which  have  been 
employed  to  force  or  facilitate  integrated 
housing.  Thus,  we  have  had  experience  with 
administrative  rules  and  regulations  by  a  host 
of  dlHerent  public  agencies,  a  cardinal  exam- 
ple of  which  is  the  notorious  rule  9  promul- 
gated by  the  Michigan  Corporation  and  Se- 
curities Commission  under  the  Michigan 
real  estate  brokers  and  salesmen's  license 
law.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  and  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration antidiscrimination  regulations 
initiated  by  the  late  President  Kennedy's 
Executive  order  issued  during  the  fall  of  1962. 
The  so-called  antlblockbustlng  statutes  and 
ordinances  thrust  at  yet  another  facet  of  the 
problem.  Since  all  of  these  legal  methods  are 
to  be  encountered  In  deaUng  with  the  prob- 
lem of  Interracial  living.  It  Is  obvious  that 
open  occupancy  legislation  is  only  part  of  the 
total  legal  picture.  Nevertheless,  this  type  of 
legislation  is  certainly  the  most  widespread 
legal  approach  at  State  and  local  levels,  and  I 
think  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  legislation  of  this 
type  will  make  its  debut  In  many  States  or 
localities  which  have  not  previously  consid- 
ered It.  It  Is  appropriate  therefore  that  we 
limit  otir  discussion  today  to  legislation  of 
this  nature,  for  in  dealing  with  It,  we  are 
grappling  with  the  major  weapon  presently 
advocated  by  civil  rights  proponents  for  use 
In  the  private  housing  field. 

Open  occupancy  laws  or  ordinances  are  of 
varying  types — some  far  more  severe  in  their 
provisions  than  others.  In  Its  most  com- 
prehensive form,  an  open  occupancy  law  will 
forbid  a  property  owner  to  refuse  to  sell  or 
rent  to  anyone  by  reason  of  the  latter's  race, 
creed,  or  national  origin.  These  more  drastic 
provisions  are  frequently  made  applicable  to 
virtually  all  private  homeowners  as  well  as 
land  developers  and  m.ultlple-dweUlng  own- 
ers. Usually,  they  forbid  discrimination  by 
real  estate  brokers  irrespective  of  whether 
Or  not  the  broker  acts  In  accordance  with 
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restrictions  laid  down  by  his  client.  Often 
they  are  expanded  to  cover  lending  institu- 
tions and  to  censor  any  references  to  race, 
creed,  or  national  origin  in  real  estate  adver- 
tising media.  Penal  sanctions  are  usually 
provided  in  such  laws  coupled  with  provi- 
sions permitting  a  complainant  an  injunc- 
tion which  will  forbid  any  disposition  of  the 
subject  property  until  such  time  as  the  ques- 
tion of  discrimination  has  been  judicially  re- 
solved. 

Now  there  are  many  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  open  occupancy  type  which 
for  political  reasons  are  less  stringent  In 
their  provisions.  These  more  moderate 
statutes  or  ordinances  frequently  contain 
exemptions  which  exclude  private  homeown- 
ers selling  the  home  In  which  they  reside, 
or  they  may  strike  at  land  developers  or 
apartment  owners  while  exempting  persons 
not  similarly  engaged  In  real  estate  busi- 
nesses as  a  livelihood.  Almost  invariably, 
however,  one  will  find  that  real  estate  bro- 
kers are  forbidden  to  discriminate,  with  no 
exception  being  provided  In  terms  of  the 
brokers'  obligations  to  follow  restrictions  laid 
down  by  his  principal.  These  less  stringent 
open  occupancy  laws  and  ordinances  are 
more  limited  In  their  scope  because  of  politi- 
cal expedience.  However,  one  cannot  view 
the  growth  of  open  occupancy  legislation 
without  noting  the  steady  progression  from 
limited  open  occupancy  ordinances  to  the 
comprehensive  and  stringent  ordinances  to 
which  I  earlier  alluded.  Hence.  It  would 
be  foolhardy  for  one  to  countenance  the 
enactment  of  an  open  occupancy  ordinance 
of  limited  application  on  the  assumption 
that  this  win  end  the  matter.  The  whole 
hUtory  of  this  legal  development  Indicates 
that  the  latter  la  simply  not  In  the  cards. 
I  would  therefore  make  the  point  that  any 
citizen  who  lends  support  to  open  occupancy 
ordinances  In  any  form  must  be  prepared  to 
reap  the  whirlwind  In  the  form  of  legisla- 
tion or  ordinances  which  will  ultimately 
strike  directly  at  his  right  to  dispose  of  his 
residential  property  on  some  not  far  distant 
day. 

Quite  obviously,  open  occupancy  legisla- 
tion Is  calculated  to  equip  minority  groups 
with  a  cudgel  which  can  be  employed  against 
property  owners,  private  or  commercial,  to 
enhance  the  opportunity  of  minorities  to  ac- 
quire or  rent  residential  property  by  over- 
riding any  objections  In  terms  of  race,  creed, 
or  national  origin  which  the  property  owner 
might  otherwise  evince.  Negroes  seeking 
housing  accommodations  have  been  per- 
suaded by  their  leadership  that  this  legisla- 
tion If  enacted  will  be  an  eflflclent  Instru- 
ment for  solving  minority  housing  problems. 
This  accounts  for  the  concerted  efforts  being 
made  by  minority  groups  to  procure  the 
enactment  of  statutes  and  ordinances  of  this 
nature  In  our  northern  cities  wherein  minor- 
ity groups  form  a  sizable  part  of  the  popu- 
laise.  Ever-increasing  pressures  for  more  and 
more  drastic  legislation  of  this  character  may 
be  anticipated  since  the  Negro  realizes  that 
the  victory  which  he  won  in  the  celebrated 
case  of  Brown  v.  Topeka  Board  of  Education, 
prohibiting  legally  enforced  discrimination 
In  public  schools  will  not  Integrate  the 
schools  until  such  time  as  the  Negro  has 
succeeded  In  attaining  integrated  residen- 
tial living.  Hence,  the  Negro  may  be  ex- 
pected to  attempt  to  employ  the  force  of  law 
in  Increasingly  severe  forms  In  the  belief 
that  by  bo  doing,  he  will  accomplish  or  fa- 
cilitate the  accomnllshment  of  two  of  his 
major  civil  rights  objectives.  Integrated  hous- 
ing and  integration  of  the  public  schools. 

Opien  occupancy  statutes  and  ordinances 
at  the  State  and  local  levels  fall  In  that  cate- 
gory of  law  which  we  lawyers  commonly 
refer  to  as  the  police  power.  This  Is  a 
tremendously  broad  field  of  law — one  that 
encompasses  most  legislative  enactments 
which  are  directed  at  human  conduct  and 
the  regulation  of  economic  and  social  ac- 


tivity.   This  Is  the  power  which  the  States 
and  municipalities  exercise  to  further  pub- 
lic health,  welfare,  and  morals.    It  Is  a  power 
which  when  improvldently  exercised  can  de- 
stroy Individualism  and  personal  liberty  even 
under  representative  government.    Quite  ob- 
viously then,  the  salutary  use  of  the  police 
power  must  be  squared  with  fundamental 
principles  of  democratic  government.  If  to- 
talitarian  regimentation    is   to   be   avoided. 
Bringing  this  concept  of  the  police  power 
down  to  earth,  I  suppose  that  we  can  say 
that  It  is  this  power  of  government  to  which 
the  layman  turns  when,  out  of  disgust  or 
dissatisfaction   with    a   given    situation,   he 
opines.  "There  ought  to  be  a  law  against." 
Prom  a  purely  legal  angle,  the  only  major 
restrictions  on  the   police  power  are  to  be 
found  in  constitutional  guarantees  and  con- 
stitutional provisions  that  no  one  shaU  be 
denied  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law  and  that  no  one  shall  be  denied 
the  equal  protection  of  the  law.     The  due 
process  and  equal  protection  clatises  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  the  constitutions  of  the  several  States 
are  the  most  commonly  employed  limitations 
on  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  by  State 
or  municipal  governments.    The  equal  pro- 
tection clause  requires  that  police  legislation 
be  acceptably  nondiscriminatory  in  its  ap- 
plication, and  the  due  process  provisions  re- 
quire that  the  law  based  upon  the  police 
power  be  free  from  arbitrariness  or  caprice. 
Generally  speaking,  police  legislation  In  aid 
of  the  public  health,  welfare,  and  morals  Is 
endowed  with  a  heavy  presimiptlon  of  valid- 
ity   under    the    equaJ    protection    and    due 
process    provisions    of    applicable    constitu- 
tions.    It  Is  therefore   reasonably   acctirate 
to  say  that  If  the  object  of  the  legislation 
Is  legitimate,  any  means  reasonably  related 
to  the  accomplishment  of  that  object  will 
be  upheld  from  a  constitutional  viewpoint. 
Thus,  if  there  is  a  social  evil,  and,  If  legis- 
lation meeting  reasonable  standards  of  rele- 
vancy to  that  evil  Is  enacted,  It  Is  Increas- 
ingly rare  that  a  court  will  strike  down  the 
legislation  as  being  constitutionally  Infirm. 
Now.  as  applied  to  open  occupancy  legis- 
lation, the  evil  which  the  law  seeks  to  re- 
dress Is  racial  discrimination.     Discrimina- 
tion In  private  housing  is  one  facet  of  this 
social   problem.     Eradication   or   mitigation 
of  the  problem  being  the  thrust  of  open  oc- 
cupancy laws,  the  latter  have  been  repeated- 
ly held  to  be  constitutionally  valid  exercises 
of  police  power.     When  the   abrogation   of 
property   rights  Implicit  In   such   laws   has 
been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  courts, 
the  most  frequent  answer  given  is  that  the 
enjoyment  or  exercise  of  property  rights  are 
at  all  times  subject  to  the  public  Interest 
and  welfare. 

The  point  to  be  noted  here  In  that  nu- 
merous adjudications  exist  at  State  levels  up- 
holding the  vaUdlty  of  open  occupancy  legls- 
laUon.  To  my  knowledge,  no  Federal  Court 
has  held  that  such  legislation  by  abrogating 
property  rights  offends  either  the  equil  pro- 
tection clause  or  the  due  process  clrtxse  of 
tlie  14th  amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. It  Is  therefore  overwhelmingly  probable 
that  such  legislation  Is  constltutlon.\lly  valid. 
In  view  of  all  this,  you  will  discern  that 
the  frequently  proclaimed  constitutional 
right  to  dispose  of  one's  property  a*  one  will 
Is  more  apparent  than  real.  Worse  yet,  this 
a-ssumed  legal  right  In  many  cases  series  to 
divert  attention  away  from  the  only  real 
avenue  of  legal  reUef.  I  should  like  to  Im- 
press upon  all  of  you  that  open  occupancy 
statutes  and  ordinances  will  not  be  Invali- 
dated by  the  courts  under  normal  circum- 
stances and  that  there  Is  only  one  source  of 
endiiring  relief — that  being  the  ballot  box. 
In  my  study  of  the  civil  rights  problem  as 
It  relates  to  private  housing,  I  am  convinced 
that  there  will  be  no  permanent  respite 
found  at  either  State  or  local  levels  from 
open    occupancy   legislation   In    ever  more 


drastic  forms,  until  such  time  as  the  people 
In  any  given  State  resolve  to  place  in  their 
State  constitution  an  express  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  the  State  and  municipal 
police  power  In  this  regard  with  respect  to 
their  private  real  property  Interests.  I  am 
stire  that  our  friends  from  California  In  their 
current  campaign  against  the  Rumford  Act 
have  reached  this  conclusion,  and  those  of 
us  from  Michigan  know  full  well  that  this 
has  been  the  lesson  to  be  derived  from  our 
not  inconsiderable  exi>erlence. 

Up  to  this  point  In  my  remarks,  most  of 
you  will  have  surmised  that  your  speaker  is 
not  an  ardent  advocate  of  open  occupancy 
legislation.  I  hasten  to  confirm  the  correct- 
ness of  your  supposition.  I  would  hope,  how- 
ever, that  none  of  you  will  have  asetimed 
that  my  opposition  to  open  occupancy  legis- 
lation is  predicated  on  a  belief  that  racial, 
creedal  or  ethnic  discrimination  Is  good  for 
society,  or  at  worst,  a  matter  of  Indifference. 
Most  certainly,  the  latter  does  not  represent 
my  view  or  does  It  represent  the  view  of 
many  other  people  who.  after  sober  con- 
sideration of  the  legal  methodology  of  open 
occupancy  laws,  are  persuaded  that  such  are 
not  in  the  public  Interest,  nor  even  In  the 
long-range  Interest  of  the  minority  groups 
themselves.  I  should  like  therefore  to  sug- 
gest to  you  some  of  the  considerations  and 
reasons  which  should  be  persuasive  on  one 
of  mfKlernte  views  In  reaching  the  conclu- 
sion that  open  occupancy  legislation  is  Inim- 
ical with  the  long-range  good  of  a  free 
American  society. 

Racial  discrimination  Is  compounded  of 
many  elements.  It  Is  a  gross  oversimplifica- 
tion to  say  that  racial  discrimination  is  the 
offspring  of  bigotry  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
factors.  I  suggest  that  with  partlctilar  ref- 
erence to  private  housing,  malice  toward 
minority  groups  Is  a  very  minor  element  and 
that  other  considerations  are  of  far  greater 
moment.  It  Is  a  stark  sociological  fact  that 
people  of  a  given  racial  group  tend  to  cleave 
unto  themselves,  and  this  is  exhibited  In 
private  residential  living  by  the  manifest 
tendency  of  our  white  population  to  seek  out 
racially  homogeneous  surroundings.  Putting 
It  another  way.  much  of  the  race  relations 
problem  in  housing  arises  from  the  fact  that 
white  people  prefer  to  live  among  their  own 
and  correspondingly  resist  developments 
which  require  them  to  adapt  to  the  culture, 
customs  or  mores  of  racially  dissimilar  In- 
habitants. We  cannot  overemphasize  the 
element  of  preference  In  this  social  phenome- 
non, and  I  suggest  that  It  Is  quite  dissimilar 
In  character  to  bigotry  toward  or  hatred  for 
another  racial  group.  Discrimination  Is  also 
occasioned  by  fears  of  the  white  population 
for  consequences  which  are  believed  to  follow 
In  the  wage  of  residential  Integration.  This 
apprehension  may  be  In  terms  of  reduced 
property  values,  a  concern  that  neighborhood 
congeniality  will  diminish,  a  fear  that  cul- 
tural standards  will  be  depressed  or  trepida- 
tion that  behavioral  problems  will  ensue. 
For  Instant  purposes  It  is  not  necessary  to 
determine  whether  or  not  these  fears  and 
apprehensions  are  well  founded.  It  Is  suffi- 
cient to  note  that  they  exist  and  that  they 
are  not  the  equivalent  of  race  hatred. 

I  am  quite  convinced  that  If.  through  the 
temporizing  Influence  of  the  church,  school, 
and  men  of  good  will,  the  poignant  preference 
of  our  white  people  to  live  among  their  own 
can  be  changed  to  an  attitude  of  Indifference, 
and,  if  the  conduct  and  behavioral  patterrv 
of  minority  residents  can  be  shown  to  be 
exemplary  or  at  least  unexceptional,  the  prob- 
lem of  blraclal  living  will  be  largely  resolved. 
Parenthetically.  I  suggest  that  It  Is  from 
these  extra-legal  sources  that  an  enduring 
solution  to  the  problem  must  necessarily 
come  and  not  through  exercise  of  the  police 
expedient. 

I  submit  that  a  decision  on  the  p«u-t  of  a 
typically  white  homeowner  about  to  sell  his 
property  that  he  will  not  sell  to  a  Negro  is 
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Inaccurately  characterized  aa  an  eipresslon 
of  racial  bigotry  in  the  usual  situation.  A 
moment's  thought  will  Indicate  that  this 
typical  homeowner,  looking  only  to  hla  selfish 
concerns  cares  not  one  Jot  about  any  other 
factors  than  those  of  a  flnanclal  character. 
However,  this  selling  homeowner  will  most 
likely  have  formed  attachments  for  his  neigh- 
bors and  friends  in  the  area  which  he  Is  about 
to  leave,  and  he  Is  cognizant  of  that  prefer- 
ence for  homogeneous  neighborhoods  which 
undoubtedly  h;s  friends  ai^.d  neighbors  in- 
dulge. He  kno^  that  by  selling  hta  home 
to  one  not  of  hW  own  race  he  may  visit 
Insecurity  and  a^rehenslcn  on  those  who 
remain  behind.  Confronted  with  a  choice  of 
visiting  hurt  upon  his  erstwhile  neighbors 
and  friends  In  acceding  to  the  colored  proa- 
pect.  he  wli;  typicaUy  choose  the  former.  I 
deny  the  prop>06itlon  that  such  a  man  la  a 
bigot  or  that  his  act  connotes  malevolence 
toward  any  minority  group. 

Turning  now  to  the  apartment  owner,  the 
bomebullder  and  land  developer,  we  must 
note  that  their  derisions  on  oE>€n  or  closed 
occupancy  m  the  di.';position  of  their  prop- 
erty are  determined  by  the  economic  Inci- 
dence of  what  they  may  elect  to  do.  The 
apartment  owner  m'-tst  necessarily  consider 
the  attitudes  .:>f  his  tenants  to  whom  he 
looks  for  flnanciai  reward  and  whose  sense 
of  security  and  well-being  he  cannot  brush 
off  cavalierly  except  at  his  own  expense.  The 
land  developer  knows  full  well  that  ordi- 
narily the  market  for  his  enterprise  will  be 
governed  by  the  desirability  of  the  neighbor- 
hood which  he  is  about  to  create,  and  here 
the  preference  for  racially  homogeneous  liv- 
ing may  be  decisive  of  the  success  or  failure 
of  his  venture.  Surely  the  multiple  dwelling 
owner  or  the  land  developer  from  the  stand- 
point of  self-interest  would  be  happy  to  ac- 
commodate an  enlarged  market  made  up  of 
all  minority  groups  if  such  could  be  done 
consliitent  with  his  flnanclal  security.  Hla 
decision  to  sell  to  less  than  all  racial  groups 
Is  not  motivated  by  bigotry  but  rather  by 
prudent  financial  consideration.  The  xin- 
fairness  of  so-called  "fair  housing  laws"  Is 
nowhere  more  manifest  than  In  the  thrust 
which  these  laws  have  upon  Investors  In  real 
estate  who  are  compelled  to  dispose  of  their 
property  inconsistent  with  their  obvious 
financial  security  and  with  no  protection 
or  guaranty  of  law  against  loss  through 
Obedience  to  these  laws 

Similarly,  I  submit  that  real  estate  brokers 
operating  as  the  market  media  have  been 
unfairly  characterized  as  racial  bigots  by 
reason  of  their  reluctance  to  be  the  Instru- 
mentality through  which  the  Introduction 
of  minority  elements  Into  racially  homo- 
geneous neighborhoods  is  accomplished. 
Again,  if  people  were  Indifferent  to  Inter- 
racial living,  the  real  estate  broker  should 
and  would  be  the  haopiest  man  In  the  world 
to  accept  this  st  ite  of  affairs.  The  market 
for  given  properties  would  be  greatly  en- 
larged and  the  broker's  pocketbook  would  re- 
flect this  situation  in  short  order.  Like 
the  homeowner  however,  the  typical  real 
estate  broker  has  been  reluctant  to  profit 
at  the  expense  of  those  residing  In  a  racially 
homogeneous  neighborhood  upon  whom  he 
would  visit  insecurity  and  apprehension 
were  he  to  be  the  instriunentallty  through 
whom  minority  elements  are  Introduced. 
The  broker  in  this  situation  Is  the  obvious 
target  for  recrimination  from  those  whom  he 
may  offend  deeply  bv  selling  a  home  to  a 
minority  prcspect  Here  again,  open  oc- 
cupancy laws  operate  most  unfairly  for  It  Is 
quite  obvious  that  they  contain  no  means 
for  protecting  the  broker  in  this  situation. 

Thus,  I  submit,  it  is  not  realistic  or  ac- 
curate tc5  say  that  open  occupancy  legisla- 
tion can  be  Jtiatlhed  as  a  legitimate  means 
for  extirpation  of  racial  blgotrv  As  has 
been  suggested,  the  Impedimenta  to  Inte- 
grated housing  minimally  rest  on  bigotry 
and    fundamerrc»+ty    rest   on   quite   differing 


considerations.  Hence,  those  who  advocate 
open  occupancy  law,  if  they  were  candid, 
would  have  to  establish  the  validity  of  the 
following  prop>osltlons: 

1.  The  preference  of  white  people  to  live 
sonong  thelE  own  ought  to  be  and  Is  Inferior 
to  the  dest^e  of  nonwhlte  to  live  among 
them; 

2.  The  preference  of  the  majority  homo- 
geneous living  Is  properly  subject  to  suppres- 
sion by  the  State,  for  personal  preference 
may  not  be  Indulged  except  to  the  extent 
that  public  authority  permits: 

3.  Subjective  concerns,  feaxs  or  appre- 
hensions may  properly  be  visited  through 
the  exercise  of  public  authority  upon  the 
majority,  If  in  the  eyes  of  public  authority 
such  fears  are  tinjustlfiable  or  should  be 
treated  as  a  calculated  risk; 

4.  Investors  in  real  estate  can  properly  be 
made  to  dl8p>c«e  of  their  investments  with- 
out regard  to  flnanciai  security  or  well-being 
In  aid  of  integrated  housing  and  without 
compensation  or  redress  for  hardships  which 
may  ensue; 

5.  All  private  real  estate  is  impressed  with 
a  servitude  in  favor  of  the  State  which  may 
be  exercised  in  advancing  any  public  policy 
which  the  State  may  decree. 

To  state  these  underlying  propositions  is 
to  refute  the  fairness  of  fair  bousing  laws. 
But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  matter. 

The  ordinary  citizen  called  upon  to  sup- 
port or  register  his  objections  on  the  subject 
of  open  occupancy  laws  sees  but  one  small 
facet  of  the  implications  of  such  legislation, 
if  he  considers  only  this  legislation  in  what- 
ever form  it  may  be  cast  at  the  moment. 

Even  if  he  has  under  consideration  the 
more  extreme  forms  of  op>en  occupancy  leg- 
islation, his  view  will  be  truly  myopic  unless 
he  looks  beyond  to  developments  which  will 
naturally  follow  In  the  wake  of  the  laws 
which  he  views  today.  I  suggest  that  open 
occupancy  legislation  is  merely  the  open- 
ing of  the  door  to  a  burgeoning  of  police 
legislation  in  human  relations,  the  scope  and 
severity  of  which  can  only  be  partially  com- 
prehended. 

I  have  in  mind  the  fact  that  10  years  or 
more  ago  no  one  would  have  thought  that 
there  could  be  any  threat  to  the  right  of 
any  home  owner  to  dispose  of  his  home  with- 
out complying  with  criteria  to  be  decreed  by 
public  authority.  The  typical  layman  would 
have  conceived  10  years  ago  that  this  was 
an  area  completely  beyond  the  scope  of  legal 
compulsion.  Now,  I  predict  that  If  open 
occupancy  laws  are  eiccepted  as  legitimate 
exercises  of  the  police  power  by  those  on 
whom  the  law  is  visited  today,  the  not  far 
distant  future  will  see  a  vast  expansion  of 
regulatory  police  legislation  far  beyond  the 
legislation  which  we  discuss  today.  This  Is 
virtually  assured,  in  my  Judgment,  because 
open  occupancy  laws  will  simply  not  produce 
the  results  which  they  are  supposed  to  ac- 
complish commensurate  with  the  insistent 
demands  of  their  proponents.  Other  and 
more  vigorous  measures  will  most  surely  be 
spawned  from  the  springboard  of  today's 
open  occup>ancy  legislation. 

I  would,  therefore,  predict  with  reasonable 
certitude  that  in  the  wake  of  open  occupancy 
legislation  we  will  see  public  laws  enacted 
which  will  require  the  home  owner  to  pro- 
cure a  license  before  he  may  dispose  of  his 
property,  a  condition  of  which  will  be  a  uni- 
laterally enforclble  provision  requiring  that 
he  dispose  of  his  property  without  regard  to 
race,  creed  or  national  origin,  coupled  with 
suitable  criminal  or  civil  sanctions  for  its 
breach.  The  owner's  motivations  for  reject- 
ing a  minority  prospect  will  be  subject  to 
scrutiny  by  a  licensing  authority  and  the 
latter  will  be  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  the  is- 
sues with  minimal  hope  of  relief  from,  the 
Judicial  processes.  No  real  estate  broker 
will  be  permitted  to  serve  anyone  who  has 
not  procured  such  a  license  and  the  broker's 
livelihood  will  be  held  as  an  additional  pawn 


for  full  compliance  with  the  open  occupancy 
conditions  of  the  license. 

I  can  also  foresee  the  time  when  public 
authority  wlU  claim  the  right  to  determine 
the  motivations  of  one  who  elects  to  move 
from  a  transitional  neighborhood  into  a 
homogeneoxis  neighborhood,  for  arresting 
the  mobility  of  the  white  will  be  a  key  ob- 
jective of  those  who  demand  Integrated  liv- 
ing under  force  of  law. 

Having  in  mind  that  open  occupancy  hous- 
ing is  only  one  facet  of  the  total  problem  of 
interracial  relations  and  having  used  the 
police  expedient  to  compel  compliance  with 
State  declared  criteria  in  private  housing  it 
Is  eminently  probable  that  the  police  ex- 
p>edlent  will  be  directed  at  discrimination 
in  other  areas  of  concern.  Censorship  of  the 
written  and  spoken  word  will  most  certainly 
be  tried  Insofar  as  private  or  public  utter- 
ances are  deemed  Inimical  with  integration 
of  the  races.  No  private  association,  club  or 
society  win  be  free  from  the  thrust  of  the 
police  power.  Finally,  I  sincerely  believe 
that  the  enthusiasm  for  legal  force  will  not 
be  satiated  until  It  Is  employed  to  censor  and 
abridge  the  advice  and  counsel  of  parent  to 
child  or  guardian  to  ward  In  matters  per- 
taining directly  or  Indirectly  to  race  rela- 
tions. 

Bureaucratic  power  in  a  democracy  can  be 
abused.  One  must  anticipate  that  it  most 
surely  will  be  used  by  the  bureaucrats  who 
will  be  constituted  the  architects  of  the  new 
egalitarian  scheme  of  things  toward  which 
open  occupancy  laws  are  but  the  first  step. 
Freedom  of  choice,  conviction  and  expression 
will  be  slyly  crucified  in  the  name  of  civil 
rights,  and  the  Cross  will  bear  the  pious  leg- 
end "equal  opportunity."  "Conform  or  else" 
will  be  the  watchword,  and  ever  more  rigor- 
ous sanctions  will  provide  adequate  to  the 
enforcement  task.  Such  an  Orwellian  state 
of  affairs  Is  the  inheritance  of  any  American 
who  docilely  Eu:cepts  the  proposition  that 
mutual  acceptance  may  properly  be  legis- 
lated by  police  authority  in  the  private  af- 
fairs of  life.  There  is  no  logical  limit,  legal 
or  philosophical,  once  this  Insidious  premise 
is  accepted.  Here  and  now,  and  for  the  good 
of  us  all.  white  and  black,  we  must  realize 
that  a  nation  which  has  committed  to  its 
people  the  right  to  accept  or  reject  their 
God  as  their  convictions  might  dictate,  can- 
not, consistent  with  its  traditions,  engage  to 
use  legal  force  to  compel  a  citizen  to  accept 
his  fellow  man.  This  is  a  paramount  truth 
which  should  register  up>on  freemen  when 
they  are  called  upon  to  accept  or  reject  open 
occupancy  through  force  of  law. 

Doubtless,  there  are  many  people  who 
would  disagree  that  the  rather  dire  predic- 
tions which  I  have  outlined  are  likely  to  fol- 
low in  the  wake  of  open  occupancy  legisla- 
tion. It  vrtll  be  claimed  that  the  anticipated 
consequences  are  merely  the  mutterlngs  of  a 
dissident;  that  the  minority  groufts  them- 
selves would  be  the  last  to  pursue  the  mat- 
ter to  the  extremity  Indicated;  and  that,  In 
any  event,  public  authority  would  never 
abide  the  use  of  law  In  the  areas  or  degrees 
which  have  been  suggested.  To  comments 
of  this  nature,  I  would  reply  by  pointing  out 
that  the  policing  of  himian  relations  through 
the  coercive  use  of  law  simply  will  not  lend 
itself  to  termination  until  it  covers  the  many 
areas  wherein  human  relations  problems  are 
presented.  One  has  only  to  remember  that 
the  police  power  in  civil  rights  law  was  ini- 
tially Invoked  in  the  northern  States  to 
abridge  the  right  of  choice  of  the  owner  of 
public  acconunodatlons;  that  from  this  point 
It  progressed  to  the  employer  under  fair  em- 
ployment practice  laws;  and  that  today  It  Is 
directed  at  the  private  home  owner  under 
the  label  "fair  housing  laws."  To  conclude 
that  this  Is  the  end  of  the  matter  Is  to  Ig- 
nore the  obvious  and  espouse  the  fatuous. 
The  question  is  not  whether  or  not  further 
legal  measure  will  be  tried.  The  question  is 
whether  or  not  an  aroused  public  will  de- 
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fend  Itself  against  this  legal  methodology  or 
permit  under  representative  government  the 
further  forging  of  its  shackles.  There  is  yet 
time  to  take  a  stand  in  opposition  to  these 
developments,  but  time  Is  most  surely  rxin- 
nlng  out. 

What  then  may  we  who  earnestly  oppose 
open  occupancy  legislation  say  to  the  Ameri- 
can Negro  who  outwardly  professes  enthusi- 
asm for  this  police  legislation  as  an  efficient 
means  of  bettering  his  lot  in  life?  Certainly, 
he  Is  entitled  to  know  there  are  countless 
numbers  of  white  people  who  are  concerned 
for  his  welfare  and  who  recognize  that  the 
Negro  people  of  this  Nation  must  be  brought 
to  a  level  of  living  comparable  to  that  en- 
joyed by  the  white  man.  Let  our  colored 
friends  understand,  then,  that  opposition  to 
use  of  police  methods  In  hiunan  relations 
Is  not  a  quarrel  with  the  ultimate  end 
sought,  but  rather  a  fundamental  disagree- 
ment with  the  means  by  which  this  end  Is 
supposed  to  be  achieved.  I  would  also  re- 
mind the  American  Negro  that  the  current 
civil  rights  controversy  tends  to  obscure  the 
fact  that  the  American  people,  white  and 
black,  are  going  through  a  painful,  if  not 
agonizing  transition  looking  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  blraclal  society  unique  In 
human  experience.  Many  of  us  who  must 
oppose  the  police  expedient  so  frequently 
put  forth  to  facilitate  this  transition  do  so 
out  of  conviction  that  this  evolving  blraclal 
society  once  attained,  must  continue  to  be- 
stow freedom  on  all  of  its  components.  We 
would  also  suggest  to  our  minority  brethren 
that  coercion  by  government  cannot  produce 
that  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward 
men  which  the  blraclal  society  of  tomorrow 
will  require  aa  a  condition  to  its  birth  and 
continuity. 

The  strident  cries  of  the  Negro  leadership 
that  full  social  and  economic  equality  must 
be  now  should  be  disturbing  to  all  men  of 
good  win  Irrespective  of  their  race,  for  a 
moment  of  practical  reflection  will  Indicate 
that  this  simply  cannot  be.  Progress  and 
fruition  must  be  the  keynote  of  the  day  If  the 
good  society  of  tomorrow  Is  to  be  assured. 
This  Is  to  say  that  the  present  generation  of 
the  American  Negro  will  be  called  upKDU  to 
exhibit  selflessness  In  great  degree,  to  the 
end  that  his  posterity  may  experience  that 
fuller  life,  the  advent  of  which  he  would  ad- 
vance today. 

This  proposition  that  the  Negro  of  today 
must  be  posterity  oriented  In  his  efforts  to 
uplift  his  race  has  had  application  to  the 
forebears  of  many  of  our  white  people  who 
came  to  America  from  the  many  nations  of 
the  world.  My  own  family  serves  to  Illus- 
trate the  point  which  I  would  make  here,  if 
I  may  be  pardoned  a  familial  anecdote. 

About  85  years  ago  my  paternal  grand- 
father emigrated  from  England  at  the  tender 
age  of  17  to  mine  Iron  ore  In  the  Iron  mines 
of  Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula.  Before  he 
was  18  he  had  lost  a  leg  in  a  mining  accident. 
Crippled  and  poor,  he  nevertheless  set  out  to 
make  his  way  in  his  adopted  covmtry. 
Through  self-education  he  was  able  to  ob- 
tain a  more  sedentary  employment  and  a 
livelihood.  Determined  that  his  son  should 
rise  to  a  higher  station  In  life  than  was  his 
lot,  he  somehow  saw  to  It  that  my  father 
received  a  college  education. 

I  well  recall  the  old  gentleman  visiting 
with  me  as  I  was  about  to  enter  my  profes- 
sional training  or,  as  he  put  it,  as  I  was  about 
to  start  making  "a  mark  in  life."  He  re- 
minded me  that  my  father  with  the  oppor- 
tunities given  him  turned  out  to  be  a  more 
useful  and  enlightened  man  than  he,  and 
that  since  I  was  the  recipient  of  even  greater 
opportunity.  It  was  but  right  that  I  should 
endeavor  to  rise  to  a  yet  fuller  and  more  use- 
ful life  than  that  which  my  father  had  en- 
Joyed.  He  referred  to  all  of  this  as  "climbing 
the  ladder  of  life"  with  the  preceding  gener- 
ation extending  a  helping  hand  to  the  one 


that  followed.  He  concluded  his  homely 
comments  by  saying,  "My  son,  If  with  the 
shove  which  your  dad  gives,  you  manage  to 
reach  the  upper  rungs  of  the  ladder,  and 
things  are  looking  pretty  good  from  there. 
Just  remember  now  and  then,  that  your  old 
granddad  set  the  ladder  in  place  and  stead- 
ied it  for  awhile." 

Now  there  was  nothing  really  exceptional 
about  this  old  Englishman  who  happened  to 
be  my  ancestor.  Doubtless,  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility which  he  had  for  the  welfare  of 
his  descendants  and  the  Joy  which  he  felt 
as  he  viewed  their  betterment  was  In  the 
hearts  of  many  of  his  fellow  inunigrants,  and 
their  grandchildren  enjoy  today  a  fuller  life 
because  they  who  preceded  us  willed  that 
it  be  so. 

In  closing,  I  would  express  the  fervent 
hope  that  our  Negro  people  will  be  blessed 
with  men  possessed  of  such  convictions  who 
win  be  able  to  remind  their  uplifted  sons  and 
grandsons  in  future  years  that  they  too  were 
there  to  "steady  the  ladder  for  a  whUe" 
during  these  difficult  years.  Upon  such  as 
these,  the  future  of  American  institutions 
may  well  depend. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
latest  so-called  civil  rights  proposal  fol- 
lows the  trend  of  recent  years  to  ignore 
the  nile  book — the  U.S.  Constitution. 

After  the  so-called  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  it  was  hard  to  imagine  anything 
more  that  could  be  proposed  under  this 
general  heading.  It  is  obvious  from  the 
latest  proposal,  however,  that  when  the 
criteria  of  constitutionality,  fairness,  im- 
partiality, reasonableness,  and  individ- 
ual liberty  are  ignored,  there  is  no  end 
to  what  may  be  proposed. 

President  Johnson's  latest  proposal, 
introduced  in  the  Congress  last  week, 
is,  in  many  respects,  patently  unconsti- 
tutional, arbitrary,  oppressive  and  dicta- 
torial. 

Under  title  n,  the  National  Govern- 
ment would,  in  effect,  prescribe  proce- 
dures and  qualifications  for  selecting  ju- 
rors for  all  State  courts  down  to  and  in- 
cluding city  recorder  courts.  The  terms 
of  this  proposal  are  so  general  that  it 
would,  In  practice,  make  the  U.S.  At- 
torney General  into  a  National  Jury 
Commissioner  for  all  State  courts  with 
arbitrary  power  to  make  up  the  rules  as 
he  goes  along. 

Title  m  would  empower  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  suits  in  Federal  courts 
to  desegregate  schools  and  other  public 
facilities  even  when  he  had  no  com- 
plaint. 

Title  IV,  imder  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  exercise  control  over  the 
sale  and  rental  of  private  property,  is 
patently  unconstitutional. 

Title  V  creates  a  new  class  of  Federal 
"protectorate,"  by  establishing  a  whole 
new  series  of  criminal  offenses  based  not 
on  the  "act"  committed,  but  on  the  iden- 
tity of  the  person  against  whom  the  act 
is  committed.  In  other  words,  the  new 
law  would  not  make  it  a  Federal  crime 
to  beat  your  wife,  unless  she  says  she 
was  engaged  in  "civil  rights"  work  or  ac- 
tivity when  you  admiiustered  the  beat- 
ing. 

Not  all  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
aimed  directly  at  the  South.  Perhaps 
this  time  the  constitutional  objections 
will  be  more  discernible  to  Members  of 
Congress  from  outside  the  South  than 
was  the  case  in  1964. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate today. 

CONGRESSIONAL  DELEGATION  AT- 
TENDING THE  FUNERAL  OF  THE 
LATE  SENATOR  PATRICK  V.  Mc- 
NAMARA,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  announces  the  follow- 
ing congressional  delegation  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  late  Senator  Patrick 
V.  McNamara,  of  Michigan: 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana, 
majority  leader. 

Senator  Phuip  A.  Hart  of  Michigan, 
chairman. 

Senator  James  O.  Eastland  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon. 

Senator  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois. 

Senator  Frank  Carlson  of  Kanssis. 

Senator  John  O.  Pastore  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Senator  Alan  Bible  of  Nevada. 

Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarborough  of 
Texas. 

Senator  Jennings  Randolph  of  West 
Virginia. 

Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy  of  Min- 
nesota. 

Senator  Gale  W.  McGee  of  Wyoming. 

Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie  of  Maine. 

Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  of 
New  Jersey. 

Senator  J.  Caleb  Boggs  of  Delaware. 

Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye  of  Hawaii. 

Senator  George  Murphy  of  California. 

Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings  of  Mary- 
land. 

Congressman  Elford  A.  Cederberg  of 
Michigan. 

Congressman  Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr.,  of 
Michigan. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing   letters,    which    were    referred    as 
indicated: 
HXPORT  ON  Contracts  roa  EbcPERiMENTAL, 

Developmental,  os  Reseasch  Work 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Adnalnlstratlon,  Wash- 
Ing^ton,  D.C.,  transmitting,  purstiant  to  law, 
a  report  on  contracts  for  experimental,  de- 
velopmental, or  research  work,  for  the  6- 
month  period  ended  December  31,  1966  (with 
an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

Repokt  or  Board  or  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  that  Board,  for  the  year  1965  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

AtrrHoaiZATioN  tor  Department  op  Commzrck 
To  Make  Special  Studies 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  make  special  studies,  to  provide  services. 
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and  to  engage  In  Joint  projects,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 

Report  on  Neootutted  PRocrRiaaoiTS, 
U.S.  Coast  Guard 
A  letter  Jrom  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration,  Treasury  Department,  trans- 
mlttlag,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  ne- 
gotiated procurements.  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
(With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Amendment  of  Shipping  Act,  1916,  To 
AtTTHOBlzE  Exemption   Prom  the  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Mari- 
time Commlsalon,  Washington,  DC,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  propos<'d  legislation  to 
amend  the  Shipping  .^ct.  1916.  as  amended, 
to  authorize  exemption  from  the  provisions 
of  the  act  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce 

Reports   of   Comptroller   General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  limited  success  in  obtaining 
contributions  for  the  blnatlonal  educational 
exchange  program.  Department  of  State, 
dated  April  1966  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  potential  savings  through 
Improved  management  of  ammunition.  De- 
partment of  Defense,  dated  April  1966  (with 
an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
Uw,  a  report  on  reduction  In  dollar  outflow 
possible  through  more  extensive  use  of  Amer- 
ican-made building  materials  in  Embassy 
and  related  construction  projects.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  dated  April  1966  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

A  letter  froni  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  policy  guidance  strength- 
ened on  direct  procurement  of  components 
needed  by  contractors  in  production  of 
weapon  systems  and  other  major  end  Items, 
Department  of  Defense,  dat«l  April  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  report  i :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government   Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  tran-^mlttlng,  ptirsuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  cf  absence*  of  tralneee 
enrolled  in  institutional  training  programs 
authorized  by  the  Manp>ower  Develoi>ment 
and  Tra!:ung'  Act  of  1962  Depiu-tment  of 
lAbor  and  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  dated  April  196<5  (with  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  (Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States.  tran.smlttlng,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  need  for  Improved  coordi- 
nation of  transmission  line  construction 
practices  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
the  BonnevlliB  Power  Administration,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  dated  April  1966 
(With  an  accompanying  report! ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Compuoiler  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  the  activities  of 
the  ofBce  of  the  Government  Oomptroller  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  fiscal  years  1963,  1964,  and 
19«5,  Department  of  the  Interior,  dated 
April  1968  (With  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Commltt-ee  on  Crovernment  Operations. 

Rtport  or  Division  or  CoM.-MrNE  Inspection, 

BtTREAU    OF    MiNFS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transm.lttmg,  pursu\nt  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  Division  of  Coal -Mine  Inspection,  Bureau 

of  Mln-";  for  the  calendar  year  ended  Decem- 
t>er  3!    !9»:.5    with  an  accompanying  report); 


to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs. 

Report  on    Rkteipt   or   Project  Phopobals 

Undbk  Smaix  Reclamation  Projects  Act 

or  1956 

A  letter  from  the  Aaslstant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
the  receipt  of  project  proposals  under  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insula 
Affairs. 

Report  or  Attorney  General 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  tr 
mlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  his  report  for 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1965  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

CrviL  Rights  Act  or  1966 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
Etssure  nondiscrimination  in  Federal  and 
State  Jury  selection  and  service,  to  facilitate 
the  desegregation  of  public  education  and 
other  public  facilities,  to  provide  Judicial  re- 
lief against  discriminatory  housing  practices, 
to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  or  Intimidation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  or  Deportation  or 
Certain  Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation 
of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law 
pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for 
ordering  such  suspension  (with  accompany- 
ing papers ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3293.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1143). 


recommendation  a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  dated  April  25.  1966, 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  HEARINGS  ON  U.S.  POLICY 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  MAINLAND 
CHINA— REPORT  OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an 
original  concurrent  resolution  (8.  Con. 
Res.  91),  which,  under  the  rule,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there 
be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  five  thousand  additional 
coplee  of  its  hearings  on  United  States  Policy 
With  Respect  to  Mainland  China,  of  the 
Elgbty-nlntb  Congress,  second  session. 


REPORT   ON  DISPOSITION   OP   EX- 
ECUTIVE PAPERS 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Joint 
Select  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  in  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
which  WM  referred  for  examination  and 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  suid  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and  , 
Mr.  Brewster)  : 

8.  3297.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  carriage  of 
miUtary  cargoes  by  U£.-flag  vessels  at  re- 
duced rates  which  are  fair  and  reasonable; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarlts  of  Mr.  Magntjson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

S.  3298.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Haz- 
ardous Substances  Labeling  Act  to  ban  haz- 
ardous toys  and  articles  Intended  for  chil- 
dren, and  other  articles  so  hazardous  as  to  be 
dangerous  in  the  household  regardless  of 
labeling,  and  to  apply  to  unpackaged  articles 
Intended  for  household  use,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magntjson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

9.  3299.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fernando 
Regino  Milanes-Alvarez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
S.  3300,  A   biU   for   the   relief   of   Setsuko 
Wilson   (nee  Hlranaka);   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  3301.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Charles 
Bernstein;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
S.  3302.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 10.  1949,  entitled  "An  act  to  assist  States 
In  collecting  sales  and  use  taxes  on  ciga- 
rettes," so  as  to  control  all  types  of  illegal 
transportation  of  cigarettes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttdinos  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  TARBOROUGH    (for  himself, 
Mr,   Nelson,    and   Mr.   Kennedy   of 
Massachusetts) : 
S.  3303.  A    bill    to    authorize    on-the-job 
training     programs,     on-the-farm     training 
programs,  and  certain  flight  training  under 
chapter  34  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to   Increase   the   educational   assistance   al- 
lowances paid  under  such  chapter,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVrrS: 
S.  3304.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
Income  tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled individual,  for  expenses  for  trans- 
pKDrtatlon  to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide 
an  additional  exemption  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  Is  dis- 
abled;   to    the    Committee    on    Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  £^pear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.DIRKSEN: 
S.  3305.  A  bill  relating  to  the  deduction  for 
Federal  Income  tax  purposes  of  contribu- 
tions to  certain  organizations  for  revision  of 
the  revenue  provisions  of  State  constitu- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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By  Mr.  PEARSON  (for  hlmaelf,  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Dom- 
nncK.  Mr.  Mtjndt,  Mr.  Hicken- 
LooPER,  and  Mr.  Jordan,  of  Idaho) : 

S.  3306.  A  bin  to  provide  for  establishing 
and  maintaining  reserve  supplies  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  for  national  security  and 
other  purposes;  to  the  fcommlttee  on  Agri- 
culture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pearson  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 

8.  3307.  A  bill  to  amend  section  706  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  in  order  to  mcrease 
the  membership  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission- from  flve  members 
to  seven  members,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Tower  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  METCALP: 

S.  3308.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 4,  1961,  relating  to  the  acquisition  of 
wetlands  for  conservation  of  migratory  wa- 
terfowl, to  extend  for  an  additional  8  years 
the  period  during  which  funds  may  be  ap- 
propriated under  that  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Metcalp  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading,) 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

S.J.  Res.  158.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  national  flower  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Eastland  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


original  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  91)  authorizing  the  printing  of  addi- 
tional copies  of  hearings  on  U.S.  Policy 
With  Respect  to  Mainland  China,  which, 
under  the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  reported  by  Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT,  which  appcars  under  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 

REVISED  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1967 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
89) ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  in  view  of  the 
clear  and  present  danger  represented  by  the 
mounting  inflationary  forces  active  in  the 
Nation's  economy,  the  President  be  and 
hereby  is  requested  to  prepare  and  submit 
promptly  to  the  Congress  a  new  budget  tor 
fiscal  1967  which  reflects  a  valid  surplus 
achieved  by  postponing  or  eliminating  low 
priority  nondefense  expenditures. 


PRINTING     OF     ADDITIONAL     COP- 
IES OF  HEARINGS  OF  THE  STUDY 
TEAM    REPORT   ON    THE    RECRE- 
ATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 
Mr.  JACKSON  submitted  a  coticut- 
rent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  90)  to  au- 
thorize printing  of  additional  copies  of 
hearings,  which,  under  the  rule,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  which  appears  imder  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 


COMMENDATION   OF  THE  SOCIETY 
OF   MOTION   PICTURE   &   TELEVI- 
SION ENGINEERS 
Mr.  MURPHY  submitted  the  following 

concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  92) ; 

which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Commerce : 

S.  Con.  Res.  92 

Whereas  the  Society  of  Motion  Picture  and 
Television  Engineers  U,  in  1966.  completing 
fifty  years  of  continuous  public  service,  not 
only  to  the  United  States  of  America  but  to 
the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  Society  of  Motion  Picture  and 
Television  Engineers  sponsored  and  con- 
ducted the  first  International  Congress  on 
High  Speed  Photography,  and  Is  continuing 
to  sponsor  and  conduct  these  important  In- 
ternational meetings  when  they  are  held  In 
the  United  States  of  America;  and 

Whereas  the  Society  of  Motion  Picture  and 
Television  Engineers,  working  through  the 
American  Standards  Association  (ASA)  and 
the  International  Organization  for  Stand- 
ardization (ISO),  has  created  and  sponsored 
standards  which  have  helped  to  achieve 
worldwide  standardization  of  motion  picture 
film  and  associated  equipment;  and 

Whereas  the  Society  of  Motion  Picture  and 
Television  Engineers,  at  the  request  of  and 
in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  State,  has  sponsored  and  co- 
hosted  highly  successful  scientific  and  cul- 
tural exchange  agreements,  dealing  with 
motion  picture  science  and  technology;  and 

Whereas  the  Society  of  Motion  Picture  and 
Television  Engineers  will  conduct  Its  one- 
hundredth  semiannual  technical  conference 
In  October  1966;  and 

Whereas  the  Society  of  Motion  Picture 
and  Television  Engineers  Is  continuing  to 
foster,  carry  on,  and  advance  the  engineering 
and  technical  aspects  of  the  motion  picture, 
television  and  allied  arts  and  sciences,  not 
only  In  the  United  States  but  throughout 
the  world :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the 
beet  wishes  and  commendation  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  are  hereby  warmly 
extended  to  the  Society  of  Motion  Plcttire 
and  Television  Engineers  for  its  many  con- 
tributions to  the  United  States  and  the  world 
and  upon  the  occasion  of  Its  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  continuous  public  service. 


(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Miller,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
hesiding.) 

RESOLUTIONS 
COMMEMORATION  OF  l.OOOTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY   OF    CHRISTIANITY    IN 
POLAND 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  255)  to  commemorate  the 
1,000th  anniversary  of  Christianity  In 
Poland,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Dirksen, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.)   

U.S.  DENUNCIATION  OF  WARSAW 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ervin, 
Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York, 
Mr.  MoNTOYA,  and  Mr.  Yarborough.' 
submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res.  256)  re« 
lating  to  U.S.  denunciation  of  the  War- 
saw Convention,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Nelson. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COP- 
IES OF  HEARINGS  ON  U.S.  POLICY 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  MAINLAND 
CHINA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an 


PARITY  PRICES  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES 

Mr.  MILLER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Aikkn, 
Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Carlson, 
Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  Dobonick,  Mr.  Fannin, 
Mr.  HiCKENLOOPKR.  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  KucHEL,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Scott.  Mr. 
Simpson,  and  Mr.  Thurmond)  submitted 
a  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  93) 
providing  that  no  Federal  agency  take 
any  action  to  discourage  parity  prices  for 
any  agricultural  commodity,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Porestxy. 


CARRIAGE  OF  MILITARY  CARGOES 
BY  U.S.-PLAG  VESSELS  AT  RE- 
DUCED RATES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster]  and  myself  I  introduce 
a  bill  requested  by  major  carriers  now 
participating  in  the  movement  of  defense 
cargoes  by  sea.  It  is  reported  that  De- 
partment of  Defense  intends  in  the  next 
few  weeks  to  reverse  a  policy  for  procur- 
ing space  for  MSTS  ocean  shipments 
that  has  been  in  effect  for  almost  20 
years.  These  companies  assert  that  the 
proposed  change  would  seriously  disrupt 
the  service  needed  by  Defense  as  well  as 
cause  adverse  effect  on  the  readiness  of 
the  merchant  fleet.  If  this  is  true,  it 
should  be  known  before  the  changes  be- 
come effective.  Accordingly.  Senator 
Brewster  will  begin  hearings  on  May  9 
and  10  before  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce's Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Subcommittee. 

The  bill  introduced  today  would  au- 
thorize the  system  of  group  negotiation, 
uniform  rates  and  allocation  of  cargo 
among  the  carriers  regularly  serving  the 
trade  which  Is  now  in  effect.  But  it 
would  also  provide  statutory  authority 
for  reduced  rates  on  defense  cargoes, 
would  authorize  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  call  for  cost  and  price  data,  and 
would  empower  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  to  determine,  if  the  partiea 
could  not  agree,  fair  and  reasonable  rates 
on  the  established  principles  of  rate  reg- 
ulation now  developed  for  domestic  and 
offshore  commerce. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  bill  or  the 
Department  of  Defense  competitive  bid- 
ding proposal  is  the  better  solution  to 
this  important  problem.    That  will  be 
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determined  by  the  committee  on  the  basis 
of  the  hearing  record  In  the  meantime 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Department  will 
not  inaugmate  its  new  system  while  the 
matter  awaits  congressional  decision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  a  memo- 
randum prepared  by  the  merchant  ma- 
rine supporters  of  this  bill  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Wil- 
Li..\MS  of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair).  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
memorandum  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3297  >  to  authorize  the  car- 
riage of  military  careoes  by  U.S.-flag 
vessels  at  reduced  rates  which  are  fair 
and  reasonable,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mag- 
NUSON  I  for  himself  and  Mr.  Brewster  i  , 
w£is  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  memorandum   presented  by  Mr. 
Macnuscn  is  as  follows: 
Mbmorandum  in  Support  of  Bn,L  Amekdinc 

SHrpptNO  Act  To  Authorize  the  Carriage 

or  Military  Cargoes  by  U  S.-F^ao  Vessels 

AT   Reduced    Rates   Which    Aai   Pair   and 

Reasonable 

I 

Ever  since  the  cloee  of  World  War  11,  de- 
fense cargoes  have  been  carried  at  uniform 
rates  with  the  cargo  allocated  among  all  U.S.- 
flag  berth  carriers  In  the  trade.  Ever  since 
1950,  the  rates  have  been  set  by  the  Military 
Sea  TraJispKjrt  Service  as  a  result  of  discus- 
sions with  groups  of  carriers  serving  the  sev- 
eral trades. 

For  a  year  past,  the  U.S.-flag  berth  lines 
and  MSTS  have  been  In  dispute  or  uncer- 
tainty as  to  whether  rates  under  the  MSTS 
shipping  contracts  were  fair  and  reasonable. 
To  help  resolve  that  dispute,  the  Federal 
MsTltlme  Commlsfilon  has  carried  forward  an 
elaborate  investigation,  FMC  docket  65-13. 
For  their  part,  the  carriers  In  all  the  prin- 
cipal trades  have  produced  searching  coet 
studies  which  broke  new  ground  In  steam- 
ship accounting.  These  studies  indicate 
that  MSTS  rates  are  substantially  less  than 
the  commercial  rates  on  comparable  goods. 

On  April  4  1966  a  witness  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  announced  In  FMC  docket 
65-13  a  new  policy  for  the  carriage  of  de- 
fense cargoes.  This  would  be  done  under 
contracts  procured  by  competitive  bidding 
by  the  individual  Unee  or.  In  cases  where 
this  was  not  feasible,  by  individually  nego- 
tiated contracts.  The  commander.  Military 
Sea  Transportation  Service,  has  recently  de- 
clared his  Intention  to  oF>en  bids  and  have 
the  .«vstem  in  operation  by  July  1. 
n 

The  steamship  Industry  believes  that  any 
such  system  spells  disaster  to  the  Industry 
and  will  preclude  tlie  Department  of  De- 
fense traffic  agencies  from  accomplishing 
their  mission.  They  summarize  their  pKDSl- 
tlon  as  follows: 

1.  The  effect  on  the  lines:  (a)  For  nearly 
a  century,  without  known  exception,  rate 
competition  among  ocean  steanishlp  berth 
Uiies  has  always  produced  a  rate  war  in 
which  rates  were  driven  far  below  costs. 

(b)  This  uniform  history  Is  not  an  acci- 
dent, but  results  from  the  fact  that  over  75 
percent  of  the  costs  of  a  berth  operation  are 
fixed,  so  that  any  return  over  the  25  percent 
of  variable  costs  Is  better  than  free-space. 
In  the  case  of  the  FIO  defense  cargoes,  about 
83  percent  of  the  costs  are  fixed, 

(C)  The  MSTS  cargo  represents  close  to 
half  of  the  outbound  cargoes  carried  by  the 
tJ.S  -fiag  lines  on  the  principal  MSTS  trade 
routes  None  of  the  lines  on  those  routes 
can  do  without  this  cargo. 


(d)  Under  a  competitive  bidding  system, 
each  line  will  In  normal  times  be  forced  to 
bid  low  enough  to  Insure  that  It  obtains  at 
least  its  share  of  this  Indispensable  cargo, 
with  the  Inevitable  and  classic  result  of  bids 
below  fully  distributed  costs  and  approach- 
ing the  added  costs  of  cargo  handling  and 
vessel  loading  time  costs  for  the  MSTS  car- 
goes. 

(e)  The  apparently  proposed  absence  of 
restriction  upon  bidders  will  in  all  likeli- 
hood stimulate  the  formation  of  transient 
steamship  lines  which  will  offer  low  bids 
for  selected  routes  when  vessel  charter  rates 
are  low  and  desert  the  damaged  trade  when 
these  rates  rise. 

(f)  The  unsubsldlzed  lines  will  be  forced 
to  abandon  U.S.-flag  service  almost  Immedi- 
ately after  the  return  to  a  normal  period  of 
excess  tonnage.  The  subsidized  lines  could 
hang  on  longer,  but  with  up  toward  half 
their  cargoes  carried  at  a  loss  their  eventual 
survival  would  be  equally  doubtful. 

2.  The  effect  on  MSTS :  (a)  MSTS  has  often 
enough  Indicated  Its  need  for  berth  services 
and  for  fast  modern  ships.  There  will  be  no 
vessel  replacement  for  services  conducted  at 
a  loss,  and  MSTS  would  sooner  or  later  be 
forced  Into  sole  dependence  upon  Its  own 
fleet.  The  costs,  we  believe  all  agree,  would 
greatly  exceed  those  resulting  from  use  of 
the  berth  lines. 

(b)  MTMTS,  which  is  responsible  for  De- 
partment of  Defense  traffic  management  and 
terminals,  was  opposed  last  September  to  any 
system  of  competitive  rate  bidding  on  the 
ground  that  It  could  not  discharge  its  func- 
tion if  It  had  to  deal  with  line-by-line  routes, 
rates  and  priorities.  It  was  not  consulted  on 
the  Department  of  Defense  policy  announced 
on  April  4. 

(c)  The  Department  of  Defense  negotiates 
with  rate  bureaus,  not  individual  roads,  to 
obtain  railroad  rates.  It  accepts  the  CAB 
determinations  for  fair  rates  for  military 
cargoes  and  personnel.  The  steamship  in- 
dustry, with  its  unvarying  history  of  de- 
structive rate  wars  whenever  rates  are  fixed 
by  competition,  would  seem  the  last,  not  the 
first,  transportation  Industry  in  which  to 
procure  rates  by  comjjetltlon. 

(d)  For  15  years  past,  the  berth  lines  have 
felt  themselves  obliged  to  meet  all  MSTS 
requests,  whether  or  not  the  voyage  would 
produce  a  loss  and  whatever  their  compet- 
ing obligations  to  commercial  shippers.  One 
simply  cannot  expect  an  MSTS  contract 
holder,  who  obtained  his  contract  by  com- 
petitive bidding  below  the  cost  of  service, 
to  be  willing  to  take  on  costly  obligations  be- 
yond the  perimeter  of  his  contract.  Nego- 
tiations and  special  costs  will  replace  auto- 
matic and  uncompensated  compliance  with 
special  requests. 

(e)  At  this  moment,  something  of  a  rarity 
In  steamship  history,  the  lines  are  not  short 
of  cargoes.  In  1966,  but  not  as  a  rule,  we 
should  expect  a  sharp  increase  in  MSTS 
freight  rates  If  competitive  bids  are  sub- 
stituted for  continuing  contracts. 


CHILD  PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federsd  Hazardous  Substances  Labeling 
Act  which  I  originally  Introduced  as  S. 
1283  In  1959  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President  in  1960. 
This  is  a  strong  consumer  protection  law 
which  requires  cautionary  labeling  on 
hazardous  substances  In  packages  in- 
tended or  suitable  for  household  use. 

Testimony  before  our  committee  indi- 
cated that  thousands  of  children  were 
dying  each  year  from  the  accidental  In- 
gestion of  hazardous  susbtances  com- 
monly found  around  the  household  and 
that  the  lack  of  adequate  warnings  on 


these  products  contributed  to  the  increas- 
ing toll  of  accidental  poisonings.  I  am 
confident  the  legislation  has  saved  the 
lives  of  untold  numbers  of  children  since 
its  passage.  However,  recent  develop- 
ments have  pointed  up  the  need  to  con- 
sider revisions  to  this  act. 

If  a  hazardous  substance  is  not  in  a 
household  package,  the  Federal  law  does 
not  apply  to  it.  It  is  a  labeling  law.  If 
a  product's  label  can-ies  the  legally  re- 
quired warnings,  it  can  be  sold  to  anyone, 
even  small  children.  Further,  it  may  be 
sold  even  though  the  product  is  so  dan- 
gerous a  layman  cannot  safely  use  it. 
These  limitations  contribute  to  the  need- 
less injury,  and  even  death,  of  an  unde- 
termined number  of  men,  women,  and 
children  each  year. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  the  Child 
Protection  Act  of  1966,  a  bill  which  will 
close  these  loopholes  in  present  public 
health  protection.  As  you  know,  Mr. 
President,  we  received  recently  a  "Mes- 
sage on  Consumer  Interests"  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson  urging  that  we  enact  such 
legislation.  My  bill  will  not  eliminate 
all  injuries  from  these  products,  but  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  most  of  these 
can  be  avoided  if  appropriate  safeguards 
are  provided. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  cite  a  few 
examples  demonstrating  the  need  for 
this  legislation.  During  the  past  three 
Easter  seasons,  American  parents  have 
been  disturbed  over  a  threat  to  their 
children's  health.  Imported  toy  ducks 
from  Japan  made  from  the  stuffed  skins 
of  ducklings  were  found  to  contain  high 
concentrations  of  a  poisonous  irusecticlde. 
Other  such  "toys"  were  contaminated  by 
the  dangerous  salmonella  micro-orga- 
nisms and  others  by  arsenic.  But  these 
"toys"  were  not  packaged.  Thus,  they 
escaped  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Hazard- 
ous Substances  Labeling  Act.  Many 
parents  bought  these  decorations  for 
their  children  unaware  of  the  danger. 

Another  example  of  this  type  of  hazard 
involves  the  jequirity  bean,  a  colorful 
seed  used  in  a  variety  of  ways  such  as 
necklace  beads  and  as  decorations  on 
toys  and  novelty  items  imported  into 
this  country.  These  bright  little  beans 
are  deadly  poisonous  and  can  cause 
death  In  a  matter  of  hours.  We  all  know 
how  small  children  love  to  put  things 
in  their  mouths.  This  childish  habit 
could  t>e  fatal  If  it  Involved  a  jequirity 
bean.  But  here  again,  these  articles 
generally  are  not  packaged  so  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  powerless  to  require 
a  warning  statement  on  them. 

The  Child  Protection  Act  will  remedy 
this  defect  by  extending  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Labeling  Act  to 
cover  hazardous  substances  intended  for 
household  use  or  use  by  children,  whether 
or  not  sold  in  a  household  package. 

But  this  revision  alone  would  not  be 
sufQclent.  This  is  best  Illustrated  by  an- 
other example.  There  was  recently  on 
the  market  a  product  called  "Cracker 
Balls."  These  were  Intended  for  use 
by  children  but  yet  were  so  dangerous 
that  children  could  not  properly  handle 
them.  Cracker  balls  are  small,  brightly 
colored,  torpedolike  firecrackers  which 
explode  on  impact.  However,  they  look 
like  candy  and  were  often  packaged  and 
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sold  like  candy.  A  number  of  children 
thought  they  were  candy  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, were  injured.  When  they  started  to 
chew  them  the  cracker  balls  exploded. 
Some  children  lost  teeth.  Others  suf- 
fered damage  to  oral  tissue. 

The  cracker  balls  were  labeled  so  as  to 
avoid  State  and  local  prohibitions  on 
firecrackers.  They  were,  however,  sub- 
ject to  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substance 
Labeling  Act  because  they  were  in  a 
package.  But,  Mr.  President,  the  futil- 
ity of  requiring  an  article  intended  for 
use  by  children  to  be  labeled  "Keep  out 
of  the  reach  of  children"  is  readily  ap- 
parent. Such  labeling  affords  no  pro- 
tection to  small  children  in  search  of 
fun.  The  Child  Protection  Act  will  ban 
such  articles  as  these  from  Interstate 
commerce. 

However,  the  need  to  change  the  char- 
acter of  the  present  labeling  law  goes  be- 
yond those  articles  intended  for  children. 
I  am  sure  many  of  us  remember  the 
tragic  consequences  associated  with  a 
product  called  "X-33  Water  Repellent." 
Some  of  us  may  have  used  it  to  water- 
proof our  basements.  If  we  did,  we  are 
indeed  fortunate  to  be  here  today.  When 
X-33  first  went  on  the  market  it  had  a 
flash  point — the  lowest  temperature  at 
which  it  will  flash  when  ignited — of  40° 
below  zero  Fahrenheit.  At  least  three 
people  were  killed  while  using  X-33  and 
over  30  were  injured.  One  woman  was 
killed  while  using  it  in  her  basement. 
The  force  of  the  explosion  was  so  great 
that  it  blew  the  roof  off  the  garage  over- 
head. 

All  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration could  do  was  to  require  a  relabel- 
ing. Since  the  firm  which  produced  the 
product  was  financially  unable  to  recall 
all  of  the  original  stocks  of  the  extremely 
flammable  X-33  from  the  market,  it  was 
removed  by  over  500  seizures  executed 
by  U.S.  marshals.  The  warning  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  required 
said  that  X-33  was  so  hazardous  that  It 
should  not  be  used  by  laymen  without 
consulting  a  professional  expert  in  han- 
dling such  highly  hazardous  materials. 
Yet  this  product  was  sold  to  laymen. 
This  is  ridiculous. 

Products  too  dangerous  to  be  used  by 
laymen  should  not  be  sold  to  them  for 
their  use.  My  bill  will  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  ban.  by  regulation,  articles 
offered  or  intended  for  household  use 
when  he  finds  that  the  hazard  Involved 
Is  such  that  cautionary  labeling  Is  not  an 
adequate  consumer  safeguard.  Of 
course,  proper  procedural  safeguards 
such  as  opportunity  for  a  hearing  and 
judicial  review  are  provided  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  manufacturer. 

The  Federal  Hazardous  Substances 
Labeling  Act  excludes  from  its  scope 
pesticides  and  other  economic  poisons 
that  are  subject  to  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentlcide  Act. 
My  bill  will  amend  the  Federal  Hazard- 
ous Substances  Labeling  Act  to  make  it 
clear  that  this  exclusionary  provision 
does  not  apply  to  an  article  which  is 
treated  with  a  pesticide  or  other  economic 
poison  but  which  is  not  itself  subject  to 
Federal     Insecticide,     F\mgiclde,     and 


Rodentlcide  Act.  This  \^'ill  remove  any 
doubt  as  to  FDA's  authority  to  require 
warning  labeling  on  children's  articles, 
such  as  toy  ducklings,  containing  pesti- 
cides. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  merits  of 
the  Child  Protection  Act  are  so  persuasive 
that  this  legislation  should  move  through 
the  Congress  promptly  and  soon  be  on 
President  Johnson's  desk  for  signature. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3298)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Hazardous  Substances  Labeling  Act 
to  ban  hazardous  toys  and  articles  In- 
tended for  children,  and  other  articles 
so  hazardous  as  to  be  dangerous  In  the 
household  regardless  of  labeling,  and  to 
apply  to  impackaged  articles  intended  for 
household  use,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Magktjson,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


pROHremoN     of     interstate 

BOOTLEGGING  OF  UNTAXED  CIG- 
ARETTES 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
conference  In  Baltimore.  Md..  on  April  14 
and  15,  representatives  of  13  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  city  of 
New  York  met  to  discuss  a  problem  of 
common  interest — cigarette  bootlegging. 
Only  two  States,  Oregon  and  North  Caro- 
lina, do  not  impose  a  retail  cigarette  tax. 
As  other  States  have  sought  increased 
revenues  and  Imposed  Increasingly 
greater  taxes  on  the  retail  sale  of  ciga- 
rettes, a  lucrative  trade  has  developed 
which  begins  with  the  purchase  of  tax- 
free  cigarettes  in  the  tobacco -growing 
State  of  North  Carolina  and  culminates 
in  the  illegal  sale  of  untaxed  cigarettes 
in  a  jurisdiction  imposing  an  excise  upon 
their  sale. 

The  cigarette  traffic,  I  am  told,  cus- 
tomarily begins  with  an  order  from  a 
buyer  In  a  cigarette-taxing  State  to  a 
source  in  tax-free  North  Carolina  or  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  where  the  tax 
Is  relatively  low.  Agents  of  the  buyer 
travel  to  North  Carolina  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  load  their  vehicles  with 
legally  purchased  cigarettes.  The  buyer's 
agents  then  begin  their  smuggling  ad- 
venture. They  travel  through  States 
which  forbid  the  transportation  and  sale 
of  imtaxed  cigarettes.  Finally,  they 
reach  their  destination  in  a  State  or 
municipality  imposing  a  tax  on  the  re- 
tail sale  of  cigarettes  and  the  venture 
ends  with  an  "imder  the  counter"  sale 
of  cigarettes. 

Every  transaction  in  this  Illicit  traffic, 
diminishes  State  and  local  tax  revenues. 
As  a  former  delegate  in  the  Maryland 
legislature,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  In  funding  necessary  pro- 
grams and  In  finding  acceptable  sources 
of  revenue.  When  an  expected  source 
of  revenue  falls  to  materialize  because 
of  a  large  scale  smuggling  operation,  the 
burden  on  other  sources  of  revenue,  of 
course,  become  greater. 

Every  clandestine  sale  of  cigarettes  has 
an  additional  impact.    The  purchaser  of 


the  untaxed  package  Is  channeled  away 
from  the  normal  retail  outlets  for  taxed 
cigarettes.  The  legitimate  businessman 
thus  loses  his  normal  cigarette  sale  as 
well  as  the  benefit  of  whatever  additional 
purchases  a  consumer  might  make.  As 
most  outlets  for  the  legitimate  sale  of 
cigarettes  are  small  business  operations, 
this  loss  of  revenue  strikes  at  those  who 
can  least  afford  it. 

The  representatives  of  State  and  local 
governments  who  recently  met  in  Bal- 
timore have  agreed  to  take  aggressive 
action  to  halt  the  illegal  transportation 
and  sale  of  untaxed  cigarettes.  Mary- 
land State  law  enforcement  officers  have 
been  especially  vigorous  in  attempting 
to  break  up  this  Illicit  traffic.  Arrests 
for  unlawful  transportation  of  imtaxed 
cigarettes  on  Maryland  highways  are  not 
uncommon.  Recently,  the  Maryland 
Legislature  made  cigarette  smuggling  a 
felony  in  an  effort  to  ease  enforcement 
problems  and  to  increase  the  cost  of  the 
bootlegging.  Yet,  the  traffic  continues 
and,  according  to  State  tax  authorities, 
is  increasing. 

The  Baltimore  conference  also  record- 
ed the  belief  of  many  State  tax  officials 
that  organized  crime  sjmdicates  have 
become  deeply  involved  In  the  bootleg 
cigarette  business.  Officials  from  the 
States  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  and  Maryland  moAe  pointed  re- 
ference to  this  development.  One  indi- 
cation of  such  involvement  is  evident 
to  Maryland  authorities  for  Invariably  a 
person  caught  In  the  act  of  smuggling 
is  able  to  call  for  funds  to  meet  the 
heavy  fines  imp>osed  on  them. 

The  State  representatives  who  met  in 
Baltimore  concluded  that  the  Federal 
Government  could  play  a  helpful  role  in 
combating  this  cigarette  traffic.  The 
Comptroller  of  Maryland,  Louis  L.  Gold- 
stein, Informs  me  that  the  conference 
imanimously  adopted  a  resolution  urging 
Congress  to  enact  into  law  amendments 
to  the  Jenkins  Act — title  15  United  States 
Code,  sections  375  to  379.  Such  amend- 
ments have  been  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Congressmen  Her- 
bert Tenzer,  Seymour  Halpern,  and 
Richard  Ottinger,  all  of  New  York. 

The  State  taxing  authorities  at  their 
meeting  in  Baltimore  noted  that  the  Jen- 
kins Act  had  the  effect  of  almost  com- 
pletely eradicating  the  use  of  mail-order 
deliveries  to  avoid  the  payment  of  State 
and  local  cigarette  taxes.  These  State 
officials  believe  that  passage  of  appro- 
priate amendments  to  the  Jenkins  Act 
would  likewise  aid  the  States  in  the  en- 
forcement of  their  cigarette  tax  policies. 
I  believe  It  is  incumbent  upon  Congress 
to  provide  measures  to  halt  this  wide- 
spread evasion  of  legitimate  Stat*  and 
local  revenue  measures.  I  have  carefully 
studied  the  bills  offered  in  the  House  by 
the  New  York  Congressmen.  I  believe 
their  proposed  amendments  to  the  Jen- 
kins Act  provide  an  effective  solution  to 
the  problem. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the  Jen- 
kins Act  will  Impose  reporting  require- 
ments upon  those  who  sell  5,000  or  more 
cigarettes  to  an  unlicensed  distributor  for 
transportation  into  a  State  taxing  the 
sale  of  cigarettes. 
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Thus,  by  setting  the  h:gh  number  of 
3,000  c:s?areties  we  do  not  put  any  re- 
.stiiclion  or  burden  on  the  ordinary-  citi- 
zen who  miuht  be  purchasing  two  or 
three  caruin-s  of  cigarettes. 

The  amendments  will,  as  the  Jenkins 
Act  does,  require  reports  by  persons  who 
make  such  sales  to  State  taxing  authori- 
ties. The  amendments  to  the  Jenkins 
Act  Will  also  place  documentation  re- 
quirements ujxjn  persons  who  deliver  or 
transport  such  quantities  of  cigarettes. 
Persons  failing  to  meet  the  reporting  re- 
quirements or  to  have  the  necessary  doc- 
umentation of  sale  will  commit  a  mis- 
demeanor punishable  by  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  6  months,  or  both. 

I.  therefore,  introduce,  for  approprl- 
.lU'  reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  10.  1949.  entitled  "An  act  to  as- 
.<!.-;*  States  in  collectinR  sales  and  use 
taxes  on  cigarettes,"  so  as  to  control  all 
types  of  Illegal  transportation  of  ciga- 
rettes. 

I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  act 
promptly  to  air  this  proposed  solution  to 
cigarette  smuggling  and  to  enact  into 
law  the  mode  of  assistance  which  the 
State  officials  meenn??  in  Baltimore  have 
requested. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  m  the  Record  and  held  at  the 
desk  for  10  days  for  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  held  at 
the  desk  as  request«xl  by  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

The  biU  (S.  3302 1  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  10,  1949,  entitled  "An  act  to 
assist  States  In  collecting  sales  and  use 
taxes  on  clparettes,"  so  as  to  control  all 
types  of  illegal  transportation  of  ciga- 
rettes, introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows; 

8.  3302 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  October  19.  1949.  entitled  "An  Act  to 
assist  States  in  collecting  sales  and  use  taxes 
on  cigarettes",  as  amended  (15  tJ.S.C.  375- 
379),  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"That,   for  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

"(1)  The  term  'person'  Includes  corpora- 
tiona,  companies,  associations,  firms,  part- 
nerships, so<-ietle8,  and  Joint  stock  com- 
panies, as  well  as  individuals. 

"(21  The  term  'cigarette'  means  any  roU 
for  smoking  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  to- 
bacco, irrespective  of  size  or  shape  and 
whether  or  not  such  tobacco  Is  flavored, 
adulterated,  or  mlx?d  with  any  other  In- 
gredient, the  wrapper  or  cover  of  which  Is 
made  of  paper  or  any  other  substance  or 
material  except  tobacco. 

"(3)  The  tem-i  distributor  licensed  or  lo- 
cated in  such   State    means — 

"(A)  in  the  case  at  any  State  which  by 
State  statute  or  retmlHtlon  authorizes  the 
distribution  of  ctgiuettes  at  wholesale  or 
retail,  any  person  so  authorized,  or 

"'Bi  in  the  case  of  any  otlier  State,  any 
person  located  in  such  State  who  distributes 
cigarettes  at  wholesale  or  retail;  but  such 
term  In  no  case  includes  a  person  who  ac- 
quires cigarettes  lor  purposes  other  than 
resale 


"(4)  The  term  'use"  In  addition  to  Its 
ordinary  meaning,  means  the  consumption, 
storage,  handling,  or  disposal  of  cigarettes. 
"(5)  The  term  'tobacco  tax  administrator" 
means  the  State  official  duly  authorized  to 
administer  the  cigarette  Ux  law  of  a  State. 
"(6)  The  term  'State'  Includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltimbla  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

"(7)  The  term  'transfers  for  profit'  means 
any  transfer  for  profit  or  other  disposition 
for  profit,  Including  any  transfer  or  dlspoel- 
tlon  by  an  agent  to  his  principal  In  connec- 
tion with  which  the  agent  receives  anything 
of  value. 

"(8)  The  term  'transportation'  or  'to  trans- 
port' does  not  Include  carriage  by  a  com- 
mon or  contract  carrier  holding  a  certificate 
of  convenience  or  necessity  or  equivalent 
operatUig  authority  from  a  regulatory  agen- 
cy of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  nor  does  It  Include 
carriage  within  or  through  a  State  by  a  dis- 
tributor, wholesaler,  or  other  dealer  In  Ciga- 
rettes  licensed  as  such  In  that  State. 

"See.  2.  (a)  Any  person  who  sells  or  trans- 
fers for  profit  cigarettes  In  interstate  com- 
merce, whereby  such  cigarettes  are  shipped 
Into  a  State  taxing  the  sale  or  use  of  ciga- 
rettes, to  other  than  a  distributor  licensed 
by  or  located  In  such  State,  or  who  adver- 
tises or  offers  cigarettes  for  such  a  sale  or 
transfer  and  shipment,  shall — 

"  ( 1)  first  file  with  the  tobacco  tax  admin- 
istrator of  the  State  Into  which  such  ship- 
ment Is  made  or  in  which  such  advertisement 
or  offer  Is  disseminated  a  statement  setting 
forth  his  name  and  trade  name  (If  any) ,  and 
the  address  of  his  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness and  of  any  other  place  of  business; 
and 

"(2)  not  later  than  the  tenth  day  of  each 
calendar  month,  file  with  the  tobacco  tax 
administrator  of  the  State  Into  which  such 
shipment  Is  made,  a  memorandum  or  a  copy 
of  the  Invoice  covering  each  and  every  ship- 
ment of  cigarettes  made  during  the  previous 
calendar  month  Into  such  State;  the  memo- 
randum or  Invoice  In  each  case  to  Include 
the  name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  shipment  was  made,  the  brand,  and  the 
quantity  thereof. 

"(b)  The  fact  that  any  person  ships  or 
delivers  for  shipment  any  cigarettes  shall, 
If  such  shipment  Is  Into  a  State  In  which 
such  person  has  filed  a  statement  with  the 
tobacco  tax  administrator  under  subsection 
(a)(1)  of  thU  section,  be  presumptive  evi- 
dence (1)  that  such  cigarettes  were  sold,  or 
transferred  for  profit,  by  such  person,  and 
(2)  that  such  sale  or  transfer  was  to  other 
than  a  distributor  licensed  by  or  located  In 
such  State. 

"(c)  A  person  subject  to  this  Act  may 
prepay  applicable  State  taxes  on  behalf  of 
his  ctistomers  remitting  to  the  tobacco  tax 
administrator  at  the  time  he  files  the  memo- 
randum or  copies  of  Invoices  required  by 
subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section,  the  full 
amovmt  of  taxes  due  on  the  shipments 
therein  described. 

"SBC.  3,  (a)  Any  p)erson  who  sells  or  trans- 
fers cigarettes  for  profit  In  quantities  ex- 
ceeding five  thousand  cigarettes  whereby 
such  cigarettes  are  delivered  for  transpor- 
tation or  transported  Into  a  State  taxing  the 
sale  or  use  of  cigarettes  for  the  account  or 
tise  of  anyone  other  than  a  distributor  li- 
censed by  or  located  In  such  State  shall  not 
later  than  the  tenth  day  of  each  calendar 
month  file  with  the  tobacco  tax  adminis- 
trator of  the  State  In  which  such  cigarettes 
are  transported  a  memorandum  or  copy  of 
the  invoice  covering  each  and  every  such 
sale  or  transfer  made  during  the  previous 
calendar  month;  the  memorandum  or  In- 
voice In  each  case  to  Include  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  to  whom  the  cigarettes 
were  sold  or  transferred,  the  brand  and 
quantity  thereof. 


"(b)  Any  person  who  sells  or  transfers 
and  delivers  cigarettes  in  quantities  exceed- 
ing those  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  to  any  person  who  Is  not  a  distributor 
licensed  by  or  located  In  the  State  where 
possession  of  the  cigarettes  Is  transferred 
shall  require  evidence  of  the  Identity,  the 
business  address  and  residence  of  the  pur- 
chaser, and  in  the  event  that  such  identi- 
fication discloses  facts  reasonably  leading  to 
the  belief  that  such  cigarettes  are  sold  or 
transferred  to  a  nonresident  of  the  State, 
or  In  the  event  that  such  cigarettes  are 
delivered  for  transportation  to  a  vehicle  with 
an  out-of-state  registration.  It  shall  be  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  the  transaction  Is 
subject  to  the  reporting  provisions  of  sub- 
section  (a)   of  this  section. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  transports  cigarettes 
in  quantities  exceeding  five  thousand  cig- 
arettes Into  or  through  a  State  taxing  the 
sale  or  use  of  cigarettes  shall  have  In  his 
possession  Invoices,  bills  of  sale,  or  delivery 
tickets  for  such  cigarettes  which  documenta- 
tion shall  show — 

"(1)  the  name  and  complete  address  of 
the  vendor  or  other  person  from  whom  such 
cigarettes  were  acquired  or  received  by  him. 
and  the  brands  and  quantities  thereof; 

"(2)  (A)  the  name  and  complete  address 
of  the  owner  of  such  cigarettes,  or 

"(B)  if  such  cigarettes  are  to  be  delivered 
to  a  person  other  than  the  owner,  the  name 
and  complete  address  of  the  person  to  whom 
delivery  Is  to  be  made;  and 

"(3)  If  such  cigarettes  are  destined  for 
delivery  In  a  State  taxing  the  sale  or  use  of 
cigarettes,  the  name  and  complete  address  of 
the  distributor,  dealer,  or  any  other  person 
who  will  assume  liability  for  the  payment  of 
applicable  taxes  In  such  State. 

"Sec.  4.  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of 
this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000, 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months,  or 
both. 

"Sec.  5.  The  United  States  district  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  prevent  and  re- 
strain violations  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  Its  enactment. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr,  President,  I  also 
ask  that  two  recent  newspaper  articles 
and  a  letter  from  Maryland's  comptrol- 
ler, Louis  L.  Goldstein,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  documentation  of  the  need  for 
this  proposed  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y,)  'Hmes,  Apr.  15. 

1965) 
Cigarette  Racket  Is  Linked  to  Matia  bt  Tax 

OmciALs — 13  States  Seek  Wats  To  Cobb 

Smtjgglino  Pbom  Sottth  To  Evade  Local 

Excises 

(By  Martin  Arnold) 

BALTOiORE,  April  14. — Organized  crime  syn- 
dicates are  apparently  taking  over  the  boot- 
leg cigarette  business,  tax  authorities  said 
here  today. 

Indications  of  the  organized  nattu-e  of 
the  smuggling,  mostly  from  North  Carolina, 
were  noted  In  the  speed  with  which  expensive 
legal  help  Is  provided  for  arrested  smugglers 
and  an  Increase  In  the  counterfeiting  of 
State  cigarette-tax  stamps. 

This  was  discussed  by  officials  from  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Mary- 
land in  the  opening  session  of  a  2-day  con- 
ference of  State  tobacco  tax  administrators 
called  here  to  explore  means  of  curbing  the 
traffic. 

MOST  to   mw    TOSK 

North  Carolina,  the  only  tobacco  produc- 
ing State  that  has  no  retell  cigarette  tax,  is 
the  main  supply  center  for  tens  of  thousands 
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of  cigarettes  that  are  smuggled  North,  mostly 
to  New  York,  each  day,  Oregon  U  the  only 
other  Stete  without  a  cigarette  tax. 

Today's  conference  was  attended  by  53  offi- 
cials from  13  States,  New  York  City,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

John  J.  Purcell,  assistant  director  of  the 
New  York  State  Miscellaneous  Tax  Bureau, 
told  the  meeting  that  the  Stete  poUce  bad 
the  phones  of  known  narcotics  dealers  and 
had  recorded  conversations  In  which  they 
had  said  "they  were  switching  to  cigarettes." 

He  also  said  that  Stete  police  had  recently 
confiscated  a  planeload  of  cigarettes  that  had 
been  flown  from  North  Carolina  to  an  airport 
m  Linden,  N.J.,  and  then  trucked  Into  New 
York. 

active  gang  tole  seen 

Capt.  Louis  L.  Cottell,  deputy  inspector 
of  the  New  York  City  Police  Central  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  said: 

"I  don't  say  the  gangs  are  controlling  the 
smuggling,  but  they  are  active  in  it,  and  if 
it  Is  not  curtailed  soon  they  will  run  it  as 
effectively  as  they  ran  rum  in  prohibition." 
But  Louis  L.  Goldstein,  Maryland's  con- 
troller, said  flatly  that  the  crime  syndicate. 
Mafia  or  Cosa  Nostra,  had  already  taken  over. 
In  an  interview  he  said:  "when  we  arrest 
a  young  man  driving  cigarettes  up  north  he'll 
go  before  a  Judge  and  plead  poverty,  some- 
times for  hours. 

"But  when  the  Judge  fines  him,  say  $1,300. 
he'll  pull  a  roll  of  bills  out  of  his  pocket  and 
pay  It,  or  make  a  call  and  the  money  will  be 
there  in  short  order, "  Mr.  Goldstein  said. 
"It's  not  his  old  auntie  or  poor  parents  who 
are  supplying  him  with  the  money  or  the 
legal  help." 

In  this  Illicit  trade,  the  profits  are  large 
and  the  risks,  fines,  and  confiscation  of  the 
contraband,  are  small. 

In  North  Carolina,  regular  brands  of  ciga- 
rettes can  be  purchased  for  $1.83  to  $2  a 
carton,  depending  on  the  type  and  quan- 
tity involved. 

In  New  York,  the  same  brands  sell  for 
$3.36  to  $4.40  a  carton. 

CAROLINA    SALE    IS    LEGAL 


The  sale  of  large  quantities  of  cigarettes 
to  anyone  who  can  afford  to  buy  them,  tour- 
ists or  known  professional  bootleggers,  Is 
legal  in  North  Carolina.  Only  the  Importa- 
tion into  other  States  is  Illegal. 

An  Indication  of  the  size  of  the  business 
In  North  Carolina  is  the  fact  that  U.S.  301, 
the  State's  most  traveled  north  and  south 
artery.  Is  known  as  "Tobacco  Road." 

This  Is  particularly  true  near  the  Virginia 
border,  where  almost  every  gasoline  stetlon, 
hamburger  stand,  grocery  store,  motel,  and 
resteurant  Is  also  In  the  bulk  cigarette  busi- 
ness— often  with  large  roadside  advertising 
signs  that  give  names  and  prices. 

Although  most  of  the  cigarettes  are  trucked 
north,  some  go  south,  particularly  to  Florida. 

Albert  B.  Bavtel,  of  the  New  Jersey  Ciga- 
rette Tax  Bureau,  said  that  the  movement 
north  was  well  organized. 

Trucks  will  be  stopped  near  a  turnpike  toll 
stetlon  by  "the  gang's  contact  man,  who  will 
tell  the  driver  where  to  teke  them,"  he  said. 

The  contact  man  will  tell  the  driver,  for 
example,  to  use  the  Holland  Tunnel  in  going 
into  New  York  City.  Mr.  Baytel  said. 

"But  before  the  driver  gets  to  the  Holland 
Tunnel  entrance  he  will  be  stopped  by 
another  contact  man  who  will  say,  'take 
them  to  such  and  such  an  address  In  Brook- 
lyn or  the  Bronx,'  "  he  said. 


Some  are  sold  directly  to  the  public,  tat 
$1  less  a  carton  than  the  regular  price,  by 
"cigarette  runners"  who  hawk  the  cartons 
outside  industrial  plants,  sports  stadiums,  or 
any  other  place  where  there  are  apt  to  t>e 
large  numbers  of  people. 

Sometimes  they  are  sold  under  the  counter 
in  small  stores.  Officials  also  said  they  were 
sold  by  housewives,  milkmen  and  garbage 
collectors. 

The  other  method  Involves  the  counter- 
felting  of  cigarette  tax  stamps  and  stamping 
dies.  In  It.  the  honest  wholesalers  of  ciga- 
rettes are  bypassed,  with  the  gangs  selling 
directly  to  shopkeepers,  who  pay  less  for  the 
cigarettes  than  they  would  to  a  regular 
wholesaler  but  who  sell  them  at  or  near  the 
established  prices. 

Officials  esUmate  New  York  Stete's  tax  loes 
at  $40  million  a  year  and  New  York  City's  at 
$9  mlUlon. 

PENALTIES    ARE    SMALL 

De^lte  the  massive  quantities  of  cigarettes 
being  smuggled  Into  New  York,  an  arrest  on 
such  a  charge  Is  only  a  misdemeanor,  with 
fines  and  Jail  sentences  ranging  from  $50  and 
30  days  for  a  first  offense  to  $250  and  6 
months  for  subsequent  offenses. 

New  York  enforcement  authorities  also 
complain  that  Judges  are  reluctant  to  hand 
out  these  relatively  small  penalties. 

They  cite  a  recent  case  In  Nassau  Ck)unty 
that  involved  counterfeiting  cigarette  tax 
stamps.  The  defendant  was  given  a  sus- 
I>ended  sentence. 

Further,  if  only  a  misdemeanor  Is  involved 
it  is  unconstitutional  to  stop  and  search 
trucks  or  cars  merely  on  suspicion. 

"We  almost  have  to  actually  see  them 
making  a  sale  to  make  an  arrest  now,"  a  New 
York  Stete  tax  official  said. 

Many  legal  experts  believe  It  would  be 
equally  unconstitutional  if  the  charge  was 
changed  to  a  felony,  as  has  been  proposed 
in  a  blU  before  the  New  York  Stete  Leglsla- 
ttire  now. 

Maryland  recently  made  cigarette  smug- 
gling a  felony.  The  Stete  now  attempts  to 
stop  every  truck  or  vehicle  it  suspects  of 
transporting  contraband  cigarettes. 


GANGS    or    LAWTXRS 


CRIME    STNOICAIT 

Mr.  Baytel  said: 

"I  honestly  believe  that  there  is  an  or- 
ganized crime  syndicate  behind  this  sltvia- 
tlon." 

Once  in  New  York,  the  cigarettes  are 
presumably  distributed  In  two  ways,  and  no 
one  in  authority  can  estimate  now  which 
method  is  used  the  most. 


But  Mr.  Goldstein  said  that  "the  gangs 
have  lawyers  fighting  In  the  courts  on  the 
ground  that  stopping  on  suspicion  violates 
the  Interstate  commerce  laws," 

The  felony  section  of  New  York's  proposed 
new  law  Is  not  expected  to  pass  the  State 
legislature. 

But  sections  that  would  provide  fines  of 
$25  for  every  carton  of  cigarettes  seized  and 
a  Jail  sentence  of  up  to  a  year  will  probably 
be  passed. 

Another  part  of  the  proposed  law  expected 
to  pass  would  give  Stete  tax  agents  the  ar- 
rest powers  they  do  not  have  now.  New 
York  City's  tax  agents  can  make  arrests. 

The  States  that  sent  representetlves  to 
this  conference  passed  a  resolution  calling 
for  tighter  Federal  control  over  the  trans- 
portetlon  of  cigarettes. 

On  a  more  practical  level,  many  of  the 
Stetes  represented  agreed  today  to  supply 
tax  agents  who  would  go  to  North  Carolina 
to  record  the  license  numbers  of  suspected 
bootleggers. 

These  would  then  be  telephoned  or  wired 
to  a  central  point  and  distributed  to  all  the 
Stetes  which  wotild  then  be  on  the  watch 
for  the  trucks  as  they  pass  their  borders. 

Each  of  the  States  agreeing  to  the  pro- 
gram would  send  the  agents  at  different 
times.  One  Stete,  for  example,  would  cover 
in  November  and  another  In  December. 

Some  of  this  spying  has  been  done  In  the 
past,  and  the  tex  authorities  said  today  that 
their  agents  were  always  spotted  and  fol- 
lowed by  scouts  working  for  the  North  Caro- 
lina distributors. 

One  recent  northern  visitor  to  a  North 
Carolina  warehotise,  from  which   cigarettes 


valued  at  $20,000  were  being  shipped  north 
every  24  hours,  was  told  by  the  owner: 

"My  customers  are  getting  upset.  You'll 
do  me  and  yourself  one  big  favor  getting  out 
of  here  as  fast  as  possible." 

One  of  the  upset  customers  was  busily 
putting  brown  paper  over  the  Massachusetts 
license  plates  of  his  rented  truck. 

Taking  part  In  the  conference  here  are 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Massachusetts.  Michigan,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York  City,  New  York  Stete,  North 
Dakote,  Pennsylvania,  South  CaroUna,  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Mary- 
land, 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  Apr.  14, 

1966] 

Yankee  Smitoclebs  Bring  Boom  to  Carolina 

Cigarette  Dealers 

(By  Martin  Arnold) 
WarrAKERS,  N.C,  April  13. — Night  and  day 
on  the  highways  throvigh  this  village  of  1,000 
people  and  others  like  It  there  Is  a  fiow  of 
trucks  and  cars  loaded  with  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  cigarettes. 

They  are  being  smuggled  north,  mostly  to 
New  York  City,  to  be  resold  at  comparatively 
low  prices  that  do  not  Include  the  sales  tex. 
North  Carolina,  the  only  tobacco-producing 
Stete  that  has  no  cigarette  sales  tax,  Is  the 
distribution  center  for  cigarettes  that  turn 
up  on  markete  outeide  the  Stete  as  contra- 
band. 

Those  who  supply  the  cigarettee  say  that 
the  truck  volume  of  traffic,  though  not  the 
proflte.  In  cigarette  smuggling  Is  far  greater 
than  the  movement  northward  of  moonshine 
liquor  during  the  prohibition  era.  Many  of 
them,  apparently,  were  Involved  In  the  liquor 
business  during  prohibition  In  the  twenties 
and  some  say  they  have  the  same  customers 
now  as  then. 

So  great  is  this  traffic  in  cigarettes  now. 
that  U.S.  Route  301.  the  most  traveled  north 
and  south  artery  in  the  Stete.  has  recently 
become  known  from  Vlrglrua  to  South  Caro- 
lina as  the  new  "Tobacco  Road."  Its  major 
Industry  is  the  sale  of  cigarettes  to  Yankee 
bootleggers  and  tourlste. 

Cigarettes  bought  here  for  less  than  20 
cents  a  pack  iM-lng  up  to  45  cents  a  pack  re- 
tall  in  New  York. 

The  tax  loss — estimated  at  $9  million  a 
year  In  New  York  City  alone — Is  so  great  that 
representetlves  from  12  States.  New  York 
City  and  the  District  of  ColvmibU  are  opening 
a  2-day  conference  in  Baltimore  to  try  to 
curb  the  traffic. 

At  Whitakers.  about  70  miles  northeast  of 
Raleigh,  the  Stete  capital,  and  30  mUes  south 
of  the  Virginia  border.  Tobacco  Road  narrows 
to  two  lanes. 

The  village  Is  in  Nash  County,  where  the 
gray  sandy  soil  Is  perfect  for  the  growing  of 
tobacco  and  the  backwoods  pine  brush  effec- 
tively camouflages  the  manufactiu-e  of  white 
whisky  and  moonshine  brandy,  also  for  con- 
signment to  New  York. 

Whltekers,  like  Rocky  Mount.  15  miles  to 
the  south,  and  Enfield  and  Halifax  and  Wel- 
don  to  the  north  are  the  major  distributing 
points  for  cigarettes  going  northward  to  Il- 
legal markets.  f 

LARGEST  SUPPLIER 


The  roadside  signs  on  Route  301,  between 
asking  for  the  Impeachment  of  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren,  all  offer  cigarettes. 

"Hulls'  Shell,  2  Miles.  Cigarettes  and  Ice 
Water,"  says  one.  "Malcolm's  Esso  3  MUee — 
Cigarettes— Filter  and  King— Regular."  sayi 
another.  Malcolm  operates  a  small,  wooden, 
run-down  grocery  and  sundry  store  by  Route 
301  here.  It  has  three  gas  pumps  In  front 
Overhead,  for  his  cigarette  ctistomers,  la  a 
freshly  painted  white  sign  that  sayt, 
"Trucks — Cigarettes — Clearance  14  f  ect  " 

Malcolm  is  knovra  not  only  In  the  trade 
but  also  to  the  Stete  revenue  department  as 
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one  of  the  largest  suppliers  of  northbound 
cigarettes  in  North  Carolina 

A  grriai;  rcxDm  at  the  rear  of  Malcolm's  is 
piled  high  with  cases  of  cigarettes,  and  so  are 
the  garage  and  cellar  of  Malcolm's  new  red- 
brick ranchhouse  In  a  tobacco  field  across 
the  highway. 

Cases  of  cigarettes  are  also  piled  high  in 
fr'Ji'.t  of  his  store,  and  each  of  these  has 
scratched  In  pencil  the  name  or  code  of  a 
customer  who  has  ordered  them,  usually  sev- 
eral  days  In  advance:  "BUly."  "Connie," 
"J';>e,"  "NX,"  "Willie."  and  others. 

Malcolm  is  tail  and  lean  and  his  face  Is 
'halkv  whit«  becaose  he  spends  every  day, 
t'T'im  6  a  na   to  9  :30  p  m..  In  his  store 

D'-LTlng  prohibition  he  used  to  bootleg,  but 
he  likes  the  cigarette  bu.slness  better  because 
"This  Ls  a  lot  larger  and  from  this  end  it  is 
legal   " 

*  I  went  home  one  night,  about  15  years 
ago.  went  to  bed  and  told  my  wife:  'I  believe 
I  can  do  something  with  this'."  he  said  of  his 
cigarette  business  He  has  been  In  It  ever 
since 

O;-.  Tiesday  morning  ,u  1  o'clock,  Mal- 
colm .=iiiid,  he  was  sleeping  m  his  ranchhouse 
wh*>:i  :ie  g':t  a  telephone  call. 

There  w,i.5  -his  f-tistomer  from  New  York — 
I  can  recognize  their  voices  by  now — who 
s^iid  ;t  was  an  emergency.  He  was  In  Wash- 
Ingti  n  and  winK'd  'o  make  a  pickup  at  5 
am  " 

Malc(.>!m  took  the  -^rder  and  awakened  sev- 
eral :>f  tiie  Negro  b<.ivs  whj  w^rk  for  him. 
They  opened  the  store  and  put  together  the 
shipment  as  raref'il'.y  as  Sears.  Roebuck 
w(.iu!d  put  tr)gether  a  mall  order 

!•  was  for  3  347  cartons  of  kings  at  H.91 
per  f'sr-on^-se  392  77:  831  cartons  of  regu- 
lars It  ?l  37  per  carton — $1  553  97:  30  cartons 
of  sperl.iis  I  Benson  &  Hedges)  at  $2.60  per 
carton-  -.?78,  1  carton  of  kings  at  $1.91  for 
the  driver— 81  91. 

The  total  came  to  $8,026  65.  Malcolm  was 
paid  m  cash 

Several  miles  north  of  Malcolm's  well  ofT 
•he  highway  but  near  a  railroad  track.  Is  a 
white  concrete  one-story  building  about  the 
size  of  a  high  school  gvmnaslum. 

It  Is  owned  by  a  sparrow-Uke  man,  who 
until  6  months  ago  operated  a  gasoline  sta- 
tion on  Route  301,  but  who  now  devotes 
himself  exclusively  to  the  =ale  of  cigarettes. 
He  ppends  his  days  shouting  Into  the  tele- 
phone cursing  the  Negroes  who  load  the 
trucks  and  his  teenage  son  A.-ho  hauls  In  the 
cigare'tps 

'You  haven't  the  brains  to  blow  through 
a  bamboo  stick,"  he  barked  at  the  boy.  who 
had  brought  a  stranger  from  the  North  to 
the  warehouse  on   Monday   night. 

"He  s  a  damn  tax  agent  from  New  York 
tak:r.g  down  license  numbers,  I  know  It,  I 
know   It."   the   man   said 

"I  don't  care  about  me  t>ecause  I'm  not 
doing  anything  wrong."  the  boy's  father  said. 
"But  these  drivers  d.amn  It.  they're  good 
b<iys — one  of  them  has  to  be  back  at  work  In 
New  York  in  the  morning — and  I  dont  want 
to  see  them  arrested  '" 

Thl'  .man,  like  Malcolm.,  deals  In  bulk  cig- 
arettes although  Malcolm,  being  beside  the 
highway,  also  sells  to  tourists.  Selling  to 
tiiurlFts  :s  called  carton  pushing,  a  phrase 
used  :n  di.'-daln  by  the  bulk  sellers. 

.'^om  the  warehouse  near  the  tracks,  cig- 
arettes valued  at  S20  000  retail  are  shipped 
north  every  24  hours 

In  the  warehouse  as  In  the  smaller  stores, 
there  are  hints  of  gangster  tieups 

.Malcolm,  for  example,  concedes  that  he 
sells  cigarettes  to  some  of  the  people  he  sold 
liquor  to  during  prohibition 

The  teenage  "ooy,  until  his  father  shut  him 
up.  was  able  to  give  the  visitor  the  lineage 
of  the  Qallo  family  In  Brooklyn,  where  ap- 
parently some  of  the  cigarettes  shipped  from 
North  Carolina  end  up 

All  the  big  .-etallers  In  this  area  of  north- 
eastern North  Carolina  Insist  that  tax  agents 


from  other  States  are  cluttering  up  the  high- 
way Jotting  down  license  numbers. 

"In  Maryland  they  confiscated  50,000  car- 
tons since  last  November,"  one  retailer  said, 
laughing.  "They  bragged  about  it.  Why, 
that's  like  a  half  hour  of  work  on  Route 
301." 

Another  indication  of  the  size  of  the  busi- 
ness can  be  seen  by  a  retailer  in  Rocky 
Mount,  who  makes  pickups  from  the  whole- 
salers up  to  three  times  a  day,  with  each 
pickup  averaging  60  cases,  each  with  60  car- 
tons. 

The  wholesalers  In  turn  buy  the  cigarettes 
directly  from  tobacco  companies  in  North 
Carolina  and  'Virginia. 

Malcolm's  operation  is  typical  of  a  large 
retailer.  He  usually  purchases  from  the  three 
wholesalers  within  a  10-mile  radius  of  his 
grocery  store,  but  if  he  has  a  real  need  there 
are  some  10  or  11  other  large  wholesalers 
within  a  100-mlle  radius. 

Malcolm  buys  from  wholesalers  at  from 
$105.60  to  $110.40  a  case,  depending  upon 
the  make  and  the  length  and  whether  or 
not  they  have  filter  tips.  He  usually  gets  a 
1-percent  discount  because  of  the  large 
quantities  he  buys. 

Also,  each  month  he  must  send  the  State 
a  3-percent  general  sales  tiiX  on  every  case 
he  has  purchased. 

For  the  king  size  cigarettes  his  total  cost 
Is  $111.68  a  case.  He  sells  them  to  bulk 
smugglers  at  $1.91  a  carton,  bringing  him  a 
total  of  $114.60  for  the  case  of  60  cartons — 
a  $2.02  profit  on  the  case. 

For  tourists  or  for  truckdrivers  who  buy 
20  or  30  cartons  at  a  time  Malcolm's  prices 
range  up  to  $2  a  carton. 

He  says  that  over  a  year's  time  he  aver- 
ages a  profit  of  $1.94  for  every  case  he  sells, 
either  to  tourists  or  bulk  buyers. 

In  New  York,  for  example,  the  same  brand 
cigarettes  sell  from  prices  ranging  from  $3.36 
to  $4.40  a  carton. 

This  Is  because  each  pack  of  cigarettes  has 
22  cents  taxes  on  it — a  New  York  City  tax 
of  4  cents,  a  State  tax  of  10  cents  in  addi- 
tion to  a  Federal  tax  of  8  cents. 

Attending  the  Baltimore  meeting  will  be 
representatives  of  Connecticut,  Delaware,  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Massachusetts,  Mary- 
land, Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York  City, 
New  York  State,  North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee.  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia. 


Statx  or  Mabtland, 
Comptroller  or  thb  TRUAstrBT, 

AnnapolU,  April  19. 1968. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Ttdinos, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
WashiTigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Joe:  During  the  period  immediately 
prior  to  October  1949,  the  various  States  of 
this  Nation  which  had  imposed  cigarette 
taxes  suffered  a  tremendous  loss  of  revenue  as 
a  result  of  mail  order  trade  In  cigarettes. 

Congress  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  States, 
by  adopting  a  law  which  became  known  as 
the  Jenkins  Act  (15  U.S.C.  375-379).  This 
act  was  adopted  to  assist  the  States  in  the 
collection  of  their  cigarette  taxes  through  the 
avoidance  of  cigarette  nmll  order  dealers 
located  In  States  having  no  cigarette  taxes. 
The  States  at  that  time  with  relatively  low 
cigarette  tax  rates  were  losing  millions  of 
dollars  annually.  The  Jenkins  Act  was  ex- 
tremely effective  and  has  almost  completely 
eradicated  this  type  of  tax  evasion  againrt 
which  the  States  were  powerless. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
States  have  substantially  Increased  their 
cigarette  tax,  a  new  trade  has  arisen — 
cigarette  bootlegging.  Theee  bootleggers 
drive  to  North  Carolina  where  there  la  no 
cigarette  tax  or  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
where  the  tax  is  only  2  cents  per  package, 
purchase  large  quantities  of  cigarettes  and 
run  them  into  the  SUtes  having  a  high  tax 
rate.    This  Illicit  tralBc  has  resulted  in  the 


State  of  New  York  losing  over  $50  million  in 
tobacco  taix  revenues  in  this  fiscal  year  and 
many  other  States'  revenues  are  being  vastly 
affected. 

Congressman  Herbert  Tenzxr,  of  New  York, 
has  recently  introduced  a  biU,  HJR.  14153, 
which  would  amend  the  Jenkins  Act  so  that 
it  would  apply  to  the  present  method  <rf 
bootlegged  cigarettes. 

At  a  recent  conference  In  Baltimore,  held 
at  my  invitation,  the  tax  representatives  from 
13  cigarette- taxing  States,  the  District  of 
Coliimbia,  and  the  city  of  New  York  were 
present  and  at  this  meeting  a  unanimous 
resolution  was  adopted  to  urge  our  respective 
Senators  and  Congressmen  to  support  Con- 
gressman Tenzer's  bill,  H.R.  14153. 

This  remedial  legislation  is  needed  Imme- 
diately and  your  active  support  of  this  bill 
will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  the  other  States  which  are 
being  victimized  by  this  insidious  form  of 
tax  evasion.  We  are  confident  that  the  mere 
existence  of  Congressman  Tenzer's  amend- 
ment as  a  law  of  the  United  States  would 
aid  the  States  in  their  enforcement  In  much 
the  same  manner  that  the  original  Jenkins 
Act  put  a  stop  to  mall  order  sales. 

As  State  comptroller  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, I  am  vitally  concerned  with  the  in- 
creased traffic  on  our  highways  of  contra- 
band cigarettes  and  the  well-organized 
criminal  elements  Involved  and  I  wish  to 
take  every  meaiis  possible  to  stop  this  Illicit 
traffic.  At  the  same  time,  the  tobacco  tax 
revenues  of  our  State  must  be  protected,  as 
well  as  our  other  revenues. 

Needless  to  say,  your  active  participation 
and  support  of  KM.  14153  is  greatly  needed 
and  you  will  be  performing  a  valuable  service 
for  the  people  of  Maryland  and  our  sister 
States  by  supporting  this  bill. 

Thanking  you  for   your  coop>eration  and 
with  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Cordially  yours, 

Louis  L.  Goldstein-. 


AMENDMENT  TO  COLD  WAR  GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  with  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the 
newly  enacted  Veteran  Readjustment 
Benefits  Act  of  1966,  Public  Law  89-358. 
popularly  called  the  cold  war  GI  bill. 

I  Introduce  this  bill  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  and  myself. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  this 
bill  be  permitted  to  lie  on  the  desk  until 
Monday,  May  9,  for  additional  cospon- 
sors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  3303)  to  authorize  on-the- 
job  training  programs,  on-the-farm 
training  programs,  and  certain  flight 
training  under  chapter  34  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  edu- 
cational assistance  allowances  paid  under 
such  chapter,  and  for  other  purposes.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Yarborough  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  would  amend  the  recently  enacted 
cold  war  GI  biU  and  bring  the  level  of 
benefits  up  to  the  level  of  benefits  pro- 
vided In  the  Korean  GI  bill. 

The  cold  war  Gl  bill  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate contained  the  same  level  of  benefits  as 
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did  the  Korean  GI  biU.  When  the  bill 
reached  the  House,  provisions  for  bene- 
fits were  reduced  and  were  removed  from 
the  bill.  These  provisions  involved  on- 
the-job  training,  on-the-farm  trsdnlng, 
and  flight  training. 

The  House  reduced  the  monthly  al- 
lowance from  $110  a  month  for  a  single 
veteran,  $135  a  month  for  a  married  vet- 
eran, and  $160  a  month  for  a  veteran 
with  two  or  more  dependents,  to  $100 
for  a  single  veteran,  $125  for  a  married 
veteran,  and  $150  for  a  veteran  with  two 
or  more  dependents.  These  dependents 
might  be  the  mother  and  father. 

Higher  allowances  are  needed.  It 
costs  more  to  send  a  man  to  school  now 
than  it  did  in  1952.  Tuition  has  more 
than  doubled  in  the  average  State  and 
private  college  in  America  since  1952. 

As  we  know,  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  in  the  House  and  different  lan- 
guage substituted  for  the  Senate  lan- 
guage. That  language  lessened  the  bene- 
fits that  would  be  received  by  cold  war 
veterans.  The  House  language  omitted 
several  important  items  which  have  tra- 
ditionally been  a  part  of  the  GI  educa- 
tional program. 

Public  Law  89-358,  as  passed,  contains 
no  provision  for  on-the-job  training  or 
on-the-farm  training,  and  there  is  a  spe- 
cific exclusion  of  flight  training  from  the 
category  of  qualifying  courses. 

In  view  of  the  dire  social  needs  in  pre- 
cisely these  areas,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  the  rationale  of  the  House 
omissions.  The  Presiding  Officer  knows 
of  these  areas  through  his  service  on  the 
Manpower  Training  Subcommittee. 

There  is  an  extreme  shortage  of  air- 
line pilots,  and  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  that  the  military  is  not 
training  and  releasing  enough  qualified 
personnel  to  meet  the  growing  demand. 

Our  late  colleague,  the  beloved  Pat 
McNamara.  was  always  a  cosponsor  and 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  GI  bills  and  he 
told  me  that  the  key  to  him  wsus  the  on- 
the-job  training  provision  that  was 
stricken  out  by  the  House. 

Our  need  for  on-the-job  training  has 
been  emphasized  time  and  time  again  in 
the  Federal  poverty  and  job  training  pro- 
grams. Much  of  the  testimony  in  the 
cold  war  GI  bill  hearings  dealt  with  the 
need  for  on-the-job  training.  Certainly 
farm  training  is  no  less  important  in  light 
of  the  impending  world  shortage  of  food 
and  in  light  of  this  country's  expressed 
desire  to  use  all  its  resources  to  help  meet 
this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  world  population  Is 
increasing  2  percent  every  year  and  the 
world  food  production  is  increasing  only 
1  percent  a  year.  There  are  more  hungry 
mouths  to  feed  every  day  than  there 
were  the  day  before. 

And  here  we  cut  out  on-the-job  train- 
ing on  farms,  which  was  intended  to  help 
train  people  for  food  production. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  here  today 
will  increase  the  rates  of  assistance  to 
the  levels  granted  imder  the  Korean  GI 
bUl. 

Plight  training,  on-farm  and  on-the- 
job  training  are  restored  to  the  classes 
of  instruction  which  may  be  tsJcen  under 
the  bill. 


In  addition,  we  would  restore  the  credit 
allowances  as  provided  in  the  Korean 
bUl.  Under  the  Korean  GI  bill,  a  GI  re- 
ceived 1^2  months  of  schooling  for  each 
month  of  service.  Under  the  bill  re- 
cently enacted,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives cut  b£u:k  that  allowance  to  1 
month  of  schooling  for  each  month  of 
service.  The  amended  bill  being  intro- 
duced today  would  restore  the  same  level 
of  credit  as  In  the  World  War  n  GI  bill 
and  the  Korean  GI  bill,  of  1  Vz  months  in 
school  for  each  1  month  of  active  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  have  not 
yielded  the  floor.  Mr.  President.  Fi- 
nally, the  bill  restores  a  provision  of  the 
older  GI  bills  whereby  educational  in- 
stitutions which  are  required  to  make 
reports  on  their  student-veterans  may 
receive  partial  reimbursement  for  ex- 
penses incurred  in  making  such  reports. 

The  rates  for  educational  assistance 
granted  under  the  Korean  GI  bill  were 
$110  per  month,  if  the  veteran  had  no 
dependent;  $135  per  month,  if  he  had 
one  dependent;  and  $160  per  month.  If 
he  had  more  than  one  dependent.  These 
rates  were  established  in  1952  and  were 
intended  to  be  in  the  nature  of  assist- 
ance, and  not  complete  subsidy.  In 
other  words,  it  was  recognized  at  that 
time  that  the  specifled  allotments  would 
not  pay  the  total  cost  of  a  full-time  edu- 
cational program.  The  rates  currently 
eflfective  under  Public  Law  89-358  are 
$100  per  month  with  no  dependents,  $125 
per  month  with  one  dependent,  and  $150 
per  month  with  more  than  one  depend- 
ent. 

In  amount,  the  difference  in  the  old 
and  the  proposed  rates  may  seem  small, 
but  In  total  buying  power,  it  is  sizable: 
it  counts. 

■When  we  raised  the  monthly  allow- 
ance from  $100  a  month  to  $110  a  month, 
from  $125  a  month  to  $135  a  month,  and 
from  $150  a  month  to  $160  a  month,  in 
1952,  that  helped  the  veterans.  I  have 
talked  to  many  veterans  of  World  War 
II,  who  told  me  that  when  their  allow- 
ances were  then  raised  from  $65  to  $75  a 
month,  it  made  a  great  difference  In 
their  ability  to  get  along. 

In  1965,  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  made  a  report  on  the  increase  of 
tuition  costs  and  living  expenses.  On 
the  basis  of  the  allotments  granted  under 
the  Korean  GI  bill,  they  prorated  the 
grant  between  tuition  and  required  fees, 
and  other  subsistence  expenses.  Corre- 
lating these  amounts  to  the  Increases 
witnessed  respectively  in  tuition  costs 
and  the  cost  of  living,  the  report  con- 
cluded that  In  1963,  $153.68  would  be 
required  to  give  a  full-time  single  stu- 
dent the  equivalent  of  the  $110  per  month 
allotted  in  1952;  that  $182.50  would 
approximate  the  1952  value  of  $135;  and 
that  $211.33  would  equal  the  $160  given 
In  1952  for  a  full-time  student  with  more 
than  one  dependent. 

Let  me  repeat  that,  Mr.  President.  To 
buy  for  a  student  today  what  a  student 
could  purchase  for  $110  in  1952  would 
take  $153.68;  and  for  a  married  student, 
the  $135  of  1952  would  buy  as  much  as 
$182.50  will  buy  today.    And  for  a  stu- 


dent with  two  or  more  dependents,  Mr. 
President,  to  buy  what  $160  would  buy 
in  1952,  today  would  require  $211.33.  In 
light  of  these  Increases  in  the  cost  of 
acquiring  an  education.  Public  Law  89- 
358  gives  an  amount  which  Is  actually 
less  than  that  which  was  felt  necessary 
in  1952. 

As  the  President  reported  in  last  year's 
education  message  to  the  Congress,  it 
costs,  on  the  average,  $1,600  per  year  to 
attend  a  public  college,  and  $2,400  per 
\year  to  attend  a  private  college.  These 
costs  are  expected  to  rise  by  one-third 
during  the  next  10  years. 

Because  these  costs  will  rise,  and  be- 
cause the  cost-of-living  Index  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  climb,  Congress  should 
be  "especiaUy  mindful  of  the  inequities 
which  exist  now.  The  danger  that  the 
beneficiaries  of  one  year  could  receive 
less  than  those  of  another  is  only  em- 
phasized by  the  permanent  nature  of  the 
new  bill.  This  problem  was  articulately 
expressed  by  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy 
In  a  fioor  statement  on  July  21.  1955. 
supporting  his  bill  to  Increase  the  Ko- 
rean GI  bill's  assistance  rates: 

It  has  been  argued  by  some  that  inasmuch 
as  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  1962  act  was 
one  of  assistance  and  not  complete  subsidy, 
any  Increase  would  not  be  in  harmony  with 
this  underlying  philosophy.  This  argument 
Is  irrelevant  to  this  bill,  which  would  only 
increase  veterans'  allowances  in  proportion 
to  increases  in  the  coet  of  education  since 
1952.  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  that  my  bill,  if 
enacted,  will  erase  many  of  the  inequities 
presently  exUtlng  under  the  1952  GI  bill  of 
rights.  Korean  veterans  presently  enrolled 
in  institutions  of  higher  learning  should  not 
be  rewarded  for  their  services  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent than  veterans  who  enrolled  during  the 
early  days  of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  If  we  applied  that  lan- 
guage today,  we  would  raise  these  allow- 
ances, not  from  the  modest  Increases  I 
have  In  this  bill,  but  to  $153,  $182.50,  and 
$211.33,  respectively.  As  pointed  out 
at  that  time  by  the  then  Senator  John  F. 
Kennedy,  this  Is  not  an  increase  In  al- 
lowances; this  Is  merely  an  effort  to  as- 
sist the  veterans  to  meet  increased  costs. 

Mr.  President,  airplane  pilot  training 
was  cut  out  of  the  bill  as  passed.  Let  me 
point  out  that  at  the  present  time,  the 
commercial  airline  Industry  Is  faced  with 
a  serious  shortage  of  qualified  pilot  per- 
sonnel. Approximately  22.000  flight  offi- 
cers are  presently  employed  by  the  air- 
lines, and  at  current  operating  rates,  ap- 
proximately 12,000  new  pilots  will  be 
needed  by  1970.  The  military  training 
schools  have  traditionally  been  the  main 
source  of  manpower  In  this  area.  The 
Federal  Aviation  Agency's  Aviation  Hu- 
man Resources  Study  Board  reported 
that  in  1955,  64.3  percent  of  the  airlines' 
flight  personnel  had  a  background  In 
military  flight  training ;  by  1963,  that  fig- 
ure had  declined  to  44.5  percent.  This 
can  only  mean  that  private  and  Institu- 
tional fiylng  schools  are  filling  the  gap. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  shortages  and  needs  In  Ameri- 
can Industry,  the  House  amendment  cut 
out  filght  training  from  the  cold  war  GI 
bUl. 

The  amendment  contained  In  this  pro- 
posal retains  for  filght  training  the  safe- 
guards present  In  the  current  law.  where- 
by the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
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shall  Piot  approve  the  enrollment  In  any 
course  found  to  be  avocatlonal  or  recrea- 
tional in  character  unless  the  eligible 
veteran  submits  Justification  showing 
that  the  course  will  be  of  bona  fide  use  In 
the  pursuit  of  his  present  or  contem- 
plated business  or  occupation.  That  is, 
if  a  pilot  i-s  just  learning  to  f.y  his  own 
plane  around  for  fun  and  pleasure,  he 
cannot  get  the  training.  He  must  be 
training  to  be  a  professional  pilot. 

We  all  know  that  tem^porary  pilots  have 
been  licensed  by  the  airlines  because  of 
this  great  shortage.  It  is  like  licensing 
temporary  schoolteachers,  who  do  not 
have  a  regular  certificate 

The  amendment  also  states  that  no 
more  than  75  percent  of  the  established 
tuition  for  such  flight  traming  shall  be 
paid  for  under  the  bill,  with  the  amount 
of  the  veterans'  educational  entitlement 
being  used  up  at  the  rate  of  1  day  for 
each  SI  25  which  is  paid  to  the  veteran 
a.s  an  education  and  training  allowance 
for  such  course 

The  numbers  of  veterans  enrolled  un- 
der earlier  GI  bills  in  institutional  on- 
farm  and  on-the-job  training  have  not 
been  too  large  Under  the  World  War  11 
bill,  2,106.000.  or  27  percent  of  those  re- 
ceiving benefits,  chose  to  use  their  en- 
titlement in  farm  or  on-the-job  training; 
under  the  Korean  bill.  310.310.  or  13  per- 
cent chose  this  type  of  training.  The 
definite  trend  m  the  nature  of  work 
taken  under  the  several  GI  bills  has  been 
away  from  farm  and  Job  training,  and 
toward  higher  education.  Under  the 
World  War  II  bill,  29  percent  took  their 
benefits  m  higher  education,  and  this 
figure  swelled  to  51  percent  under  the 
Korean  bill  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  trend  will  continue  and 
It  Ls  quite  probable  that  of  the  veterans 
utilizing  the  benefits  of  the  current  law, 
an  even  smaller  percentage  will  select 
on-farm  and  on-the-job  training.  But 
to  cite  these  facts  is  not  to  give  reason 
to  the  proposition  that  categories  of 
training  should  be  arbitrarily  excluded 
from  the  law.  The  choice  of  a  man's 
lifelong  vocation  is  not  a  matter  of  legis- 
lative determination:  it  is  not  a  matter 
which  can  be  objectively  resolved  with- 
in these  halls.  And  for  this  reason,  I 
feel  that  the  scope  of  opportunities  un- 
der the  educational  assistance  provislorxs 
should  be  as  broad  as  practicable. 

To  obtain  assistance  for  on-the-job  or 
on-farm  training,  the  student  must  be 
pur.suing  a  full-time  program,  of  ln.struc- 
tlon.  The  am.ount  of  assistance  for  on- 
the-.iob  training  is  established  by  this  bill 
at  $70  per  month  with  no  dependents: 
$85  per  month  wltli  one  dependent:  and 
$105  per  m.onth  with  more  than  one  de- 
pendent. The  sum  of  the  veteran's  pay 
and  assistance  allowance  cannot  exceed 
S3 10  per  month.  The  allowance  for  on- 
farm  training  is  established  at  S95  per 
month  with  no  dependents:  $110  per 
.month  with  one  dependent,  and  SI 30  per 
m.onth  with  more  than  one  dependent. 

Approval  provisions  establ'shed  with 
reference  to  on-farm  and  on-the-job 
Iraiiiing  set  up  strict  standards  which 
every  such  course  m.ust  meet  in  order 
to  be  approved  by  the  State  approval 
agency. 


The  final  provision  of  this  bill  re- 
stores to  schools  the  right  to  receive  $1 
per  month  for  each  eligible  enrolled  vet- 
eran on  whom  reports  and  certifications 
are  required,  to  assist  the  educational 
institution  in  defraying  the  expense  of 
preparing  and  submitting  such  reports 
and  certifications. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  amendments 
to  the  cold  war  GI  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SUMMAST    or   THB   YaKBOBOTTGH    AMBNDMEKTS 

TO  THE  Cold  War  GI  Bna. 

Section  1.  Changes  the  amount  of  entitle- 
ment from  1  day  of  education  for  each  day  of 
active  duty,  to  l>/i  days  of  education  for 
each  day  of  active  duty. 

Section  2.  Deletes  those  sections  of  the 
present  law  which  prohibit  enrollment  of  a 
veteran -student  In  flight  training,  on-the- 
job  training,  or  on-farm  training. 

Section  3.  Increases  the  allowance  for  edu- 
cational assistance  to  the  length  given  under 
the  Korean  GI  bill.  The  amount  for  cooper- 
ative training  (which  Is  new  and  was  not  set 
out  In  the  Korean  bill)  Is  increased  propor- 
tionately to  the  other  categories. 

Assistance  for  on-farm  training  for  a  full- 
time  course  la  established  at  $95  per  month 
for  no  dependents,  $110  for  one  dependent, 
and  $130  for  more  than  one  dependent.  This 
amount  Is  allowed  for  0  months,  after  which 
time  the  allowance  Is  scaled  downward. 
(The  approval  sections  of  the  proposed 
amendment  require  that  the  GI  allowance, 
plus  farm  Income  provide  Income  sufllclent 
for  a  reasonable  standard  of  living.) 

Allowances  are  made  for  full-time  on-the- 
job  training  In  the  amounts  of  $70,  $85,  and 
$105:  these  amounts  are  scaled  downward 
after  the  first  4  months.  The  sum  of  the 
allowance  and  the  salary  cannot  exceed  $310 
per  month. 

The  allowance  granted  for  flight  training 
U  to  be  75  percent  of  tuition  costs,  and  the 
period  of  entltlemen  is  used  at  the  rate  of 
1  day  for  each  $1.25  allowed;  the  bill  states 
no  limit  on  the  monthly  amount  to  be 
granted,  but  as  the  amount  Increases  the 
veteran's  eligibility  will  be  used  up  faster. 
If  the  veteran  quallfles  for  education  or 
training  allowances  under  sections  of  the 
GI  bill,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  the  allowance 
for  his  other  entitlement  and  for  flight 
training. 

Section  4.  Sets  out  the  requirements  for 
approval  of  the  new  courses. 

For  on-farm  training  the  program  must 
Involve: 

1.  Group  Instruction  of  at  least  200  hours 
per  year; 

2.  Practical  work  on  land  the  veteran  con- 
trols and  shall  continue  to  control  \mtll 
completion  of  the  course: 

3.  Tailoring  the  course  to  flt  the  type  of 
farm  the  veteran  controls  (e.g.,  dairy  train- 
ing for  a  dairy  farmer) ; 

4.  Annual  individual  Instruction  of  at 
least  100  hours,  with  at  least  two  monthly 
visits  by  the  Instructor  to  the  farm; 

5.  Nondupllcatlon  of  training  the  veteran 
has  already  received. 

The  program  for  on-the-job  training  must 
Involve: 

1.  Training  adequate  to  qualify  the  vet- 
eran for  the  Job  for  which  he  la  training; 

2.  Reasonable  certainty  that  this  type  of 
job  will  be  available  to  the  veteran  upon 
completion  of  the  Instruction; 

3.  Promotions  on  the  baste  of  skUls  learned 
through  oi^anlzed  tralnlng-on-the-job  and 
not  on  such  factors  as  length  of  service  and 
normal  turnover; 


4.  Bqulvalent  pay  for  both  veterans  and 
nonveterans; 

6.  Training  for  a  length  of  time  ranging 
from  3  months  to  2  years,  but  In  no  case 
longer  than  that  customarily  needed  for  svich 
training; 

6.  Adequate  faculties  for  Instruction,  rec- 
ords of  attendance  and  progress,  and  credit 
for  prior  training  with  such  wage  adjust- 
ments as  that  training  warrants. 

Section  5.  Adjusts  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions for  the  time  period  allowed  for  taking 
advantage  of  the  benefits — as  to  the  benefits 
granted  under  this  amendatory  bill,  the  time 
limits  begin  to  run  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  amendments. 

Section  6.  Restores  to  schools  the  right  to 
receive  $1  per  month  per  veteran -student  to 
help  defray  the  expenses  of  preparing  and 
submitting  reports  and  certifications  on  such 
students. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  repeat  my  imanimous-consent  request 
that  the  bill  remain  at  the  desk  through 
Monday,  May  9,  for  additional  cospon- 
sors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  sq  ordered. 


TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  the  disabled  an  income  tax  de- 
duction of  up  to  $600  to  cover  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  work,  and  to  allow  them 
an  additional  $600  income  tax  deduction, 
as  is  now  given  to  the  blind. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3304)  to  provide  a  deduc- 
tion for  Income  tax  purposes,  in  the  case 
of  a  disabled  Individual,  for  expenses 
for  transportation  to  and  from  work; 
and  to  provide  an  additional  exemption 
for  income  tax  purposes  for  a  taxpayer 
or  spouse  who  is  disabled,  introduced  by 
Mr.  jAvrrs,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bUl  may  lay 
upon  the  desk  until  May  9,  for  additional 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  bUl  is  a  companion 
to  one  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Representative  Eugene 
Keogh,  of  New  York. 

In  February  of  1950  I  first  began  this 
effort  to  do  something  about  the  matter 
of  special  expenses  incurred  by  the 
handicapped  to  get  themselves  to  work. 
At  that  time,  in  the  81st  Congress,  I 
Introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  bill  to  give  the  handicapped  the 
$600  exemption  now  given  to  the  blind. 
This  was  done  in  deference  to  a  sugges- 
tion made  to  me  by  a  constituent,  Mr. 
Sidney  Lockeman,  of  New  York,  himself 
a  physically  handicapped  person. 

In  the  intervening  years,  this  measure 
was  reintroduced  in  subsequent  Con- 
gresses, its  provisions  sharpened  through 
the  diligence  and  craftsmanship  of  Rep- 
resentative Keogh  and  others,  until  now 
there  appears  some  immediate  hope  that 
it  might  be  enacted  into  law.    We  all 
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owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  citizen 
who  first  took  the  trouble  to  write  me. 
his  Congressman,  which  resulted  in 
planting  the  seed  which — hopefully — 
will  soon  come  into  full  fiower. 

Under  the  bill  now  introduced  the  dis- 
abled taxpayer,  in  order  to  qualify  for 
the  additional  $600  exemption,  must  suf- 
fer from  a  loss  of  one  or  more  extremi- 
ties or  a  50-percent-or-more  loss  of  abil- 
ity as  defined  under  the  "Schedule  for 
Rating  Disabilities  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration." In  addition,  both  the 
blind  and  the  disabled  would  qualify  for 
the  tax  deduction  of  up  to  $600  for  ex- 
penses of  going  to  and  from  work. 

Our  handicapped  citizens  can  be — and 
are — capable  of  being  productive  work- 
ers, contributing  to  the  economy  of  the 
Nation  instead  of  being  dependent  upon 
It.  But  because  of  their  disabilities, 
they  have  imposed  upon  them  in  pur- 
suit of  their  livelihoods  additional  ex- 
penses which  are  not  fully  tax  deducti- 
ble— special  orthopedic  devices;  extra 
travel  expenses — such  as  taxi  service — 
because  they  are  unable  to  utilize  routine 
means  of  transportation;  expensive  ad- 
ditions to  home  and  oflace  to  facilitate 
their  movements,  higher  insurance  rates 
and  the  costs  of  hiring  help  to  perform 
simple  tasks  which  nonhandicapped  in- 
dividuals perfonn  for  themselves. 

It  is  estimated  that  some  300,000  dis- 
abled persons  would  qualify  under  this 
legislation  at  a  maximum  cost  to  the 
Government  of  $40  million.  This  cost 
seems  small  when  we  cc«isider  the  aver- 
age cost  of  from  $479  to  S544  to  rehabili- 
tate each  disabled  individual.  What  we 
will  be  doing  through  this  legislation  Is 
helping  these  people  to  help  themselves 
and  aiding  them  to  achieve  some  per- 
sonal independence  from  institutions, 
from  overburdened  families  and  from  lo- 
cal and  State  governments. 

I  understand  that  30  Governors  have 
indicated  to  the  Joint  Handicapped 
Coimcil  their  support  of  this  proposal. 
It  has  had  editorial  support  ranging 
from  the  New  York  Times  to  the  Pro- 
gressive Parmer.  Endorsements  also  in- 
clude the  AFL-CIO,  the  VFW,  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
and  the  National  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
have  endeavored  valiantly  to  transform 
their  physical  handicaps  from  stumbling 
blocks  to  building  blocks.  They  wish  to 
use  their  crutches  to  move  on,  not  to  lean 
on.  This  legislation  will  help  them  do 
just  that.  It  is  as  hardnosed  and  prac- 
tical in  economic  terms  as  it  is  humani- 
tarian. It  is,  in  effect,  a  practical  bill 
for  the  benefit  of  people  who  have  no 
alternative  than  to  be  practical. 

Mr.  President,  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans will  bless  us  if  we  finally  pass  this 
legislation,  as  I  hope  we  will,  at  an  early 
date. 


NATIONAL    SECURITY    FOOD    AND 
FIBER  RESERVE  ACT 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill, 
the  National  Security  Food  and  Fiber 


Reserve  Act,  which  will  provide  for  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  reserve  supplies 
of  agricultural  commodities  for  national 
security  reasons  and  other  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  re- 
main at  the  desk  until  May  9,  so  that 
Senators  who  wish  to  do  so  may  Join  as 
cosponsors. 

Mr.  President,  the  general  concept  of 
an  agricultural  commodity  reserve  pro- 
gram has  been  with  us  for  a  good  num- 
ber of  years.  All  agree  that  the  general 
principle  of  agricultural  reserves  is  sound 
and  desirable  from  a  national  policy 
viewpoint.  Because  this  principle  has 
been  widely  recognized  and  generally  ac- 
cepted the  maintenance  of  adequate  sup- 
plies of  agricultural  coJtnmodities  has 
been  an  implied,  if  not  specified,  part 
of  agricultural  legislation  since  the  early 
thirties. 

The  term  reserves  generally  is  intended 
to  describe  those  quantities  of  food,  feed, 
and  fiber  which  are  in  excess  of  current 
normal  needs  and  expected  future  de- 
mand. There  are  several  reasons  why 
this  cushion  of  agricultural  commodities 
is  so  vital  to  our  national  interest.  First, 
all  recognize  that  national  defense  re- 
quirements demand  that  we  have  on 
hand  sufBclent  quantities  of  food,  feed, 
and  fiber  to  meet  wartime  conditions.  As 
we  can  never  anticipate  when,  where  and 
how  this  country  may  be  Involved  in 
military  commitments  and  as  there  Is 
always  at  least  a  year's  lag  between  the 
time  the  need  for  additional  quantities  or 
agricultural  commodities  is  recognized 
and  the  time  in  which  agricultural  pro- 
duction can  actually  be  expanded,  it  is 
absolutely  vital  that  we  maintain  an  ade- 
quate cushion  of  reserves  sls  an  integral 
part  of  our  national  defense  program. 

Second,  we  can  never  anticipate  when 
major  crop  failures  or  natural  disasters 
will  result  in  a  situation  where  ciu^rent 
production  will  fall  far  short  of  domestic 
needs.  Third,  this  cushion  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  prove  valuable  in  domestic  relief 
programs. 

Every  country  has  the  maintenance 
of  adequate  agricultural  reserves  as  an 
ideal  goal  of  national  policy.  But  except 
in  the  Western  World  few  countries  suc- 
cessfully achieve  this  goal.  As  a  result 
they  periodically  suffer  food  shortages 
and  serious  disruptions  to  the  stability 
of  their  economies. 

Mr.  President,  In  recent  years  we  have 
become  profoundly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  another  vital  reason  why 
the  United  States  must  maintain  ade- 
quate levels  of  food,  feed,  and  fiber. 
Agricultural  shortages  create  hunger 
and  starvation,  disrupt  the  Nation's 
economy,  and  retard  Its  growth.  We  are 
vitally  concerned  in  such  situations  for 
humanitarian  reasons  but  also  because 
the  tensions  and  provocations  which 
arise  inevitably  affect  our  own  foreign 
policy  interest  and  goals. 

This  country  has  recently  authorized 
emergency  shipments  of  food  to  India  to 
help  meet  the  desperate  food  shortages 
there  which  are  approaching  major 
famine  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  I  shudder  to  think  of 
the  humanitarian  and  international  po- 
litical implications  had  not  this  country 


been   in   the   position    to   supply   that 
emergency  aid. 

We  all  recognize,  of  course,  that  the 
United  States  cannot  "feed  the  world," 
and  that  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  de- 
lude ourselves  into  thinking  that  we 
should  even  try.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  clear  that  as  the  population  in  the 
less  developed  nations  continues  to  grow 
more  rapidly  than  their  capacity  to  in- 
crease their  own  food  production,  the 
United  States  must  supply  a  critical 
share  of  their  needs. 

More  significantly,  we  realize  that  we 
cannot  anticipate  famines  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  which  may  be  brought 
about  by  natural  disasters  or  other  fac- 
tors. When  such  drsmaatic  food  short- 
ages occur,  these  nations  need  relief  im- 
mediately. They,  like  India  today,  will 
not  be  able  to  wait  until  we  go  through 
the  slow  and  uncertain  process  of  ex- 
panding our  own  production. 

The  United  States  simply  cannot 
achieve  its  full  defensive  strength,  pro- 
tect our  own  economy  against  unforeseen 
shortages,  or  hope  to  fully  implement 
our  foreign  policy  goals  without  ade- 
quate agricultural  reserves. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  simply  no  ques- 
tion of  the  need  for  the  maintenance  of 
adequate  food,  feed,  and  fiber  reserves. 
But  the  enactment  of  a  specific  reserve 
program  has  been  superfiuous  to  date  be-* 
cause  of  our  large  surpluses.  Indeed,  for 
at  least  a  decade  now  we  have  been  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  problem  of 
trying  to  reduce  what  has  been  an  ex- 
cessive reserve  of  ««rlcultural  products. 

But  conditions  have  dramatically 
changed;  our  surpluses  are  virtually  gone. 
In  a  speech  before  this  body  on  April  27, 
1966,  I  documented  the  decline  in  our 
reserves  as  indicated  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation's  holdings  or  Gov- 
ernment-owned stocks,  which  today  con- 
stitutes the  major  portion  of  what  can 
be  properly  treated  as  reserves.  The  de- 
cline in  CCC  stocks  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  agricultural  commodities  in 
other  positions  continues  and  at  an  accel- 
erated rate.  In  my  speech  of  April  27,  I 
pointed  out  that  this  year's  carryover  of 
wheat — that  is,  stocks  in  all  positions — 
for  example,  would  be  less  than  that 
which  is  generally  considered  adequate 
and  considerably  less  than  what  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  had  been  pre- 
dicting for  several  months.  Since  pre- 
paring that  speech,  new  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates  confirm  my  predic- 
tion. CCC  stocks  of  several  other  critical 
commodities  have  also  been  sharply  re- 
duced or  virtually  depleted. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  we  have  reached  the  stage 
that  we  must  begin  to  plan  for  expanded 
production  to  meet  national  security 
needs. 

I  would  emphasize,  as  I  have  repeat- 
edly in  the  past,  that  this  expansion  In 
production  must  not  occur  too  rapidly, 
nor  should  it  be  an  across-the-board  ex- 
pansion. Sudden  removal  of  all  produc- 
tion controls  would  surely  bring  a  disas- 
trous break  In  farm  prices. 

Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  a 
truly  meaningful  and  practical  com- 
modity  reserve   program   at   this  time 
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would  serve  two  vital  needs.  First.  It 
would  serve  our  national  security  inter- 
est Second,  by  spelling  out  the  desired 
reserve  levels,  we  would  create  produc- 
tion and  marketing  objectives  to  aim  for. 
This  would  be  an  invaluable  aid  in  in- 
suring that  we  do  m  fac^^  make  the 
needed  production  expansions.  The  iden- 
tification of  these  objectives  would  at  the 
same  time  serve  as  a  restramt  against 
any  unlimited  expansion.  This  latter 
point  IS  important  because  the  Nation  in 
general  and  farmers  in  particular  do 
not  wish  to  see  the  reimposition  of  bur- 
densome surpluses  which  might  well  re- 
sult from  any  ill-conceived  expansion 
program. 

But,  Mr  President,  while  there  are 
dangers  In  an  ill -conceived  program  of 
expanded  production.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  most  dangerous  prospect  at  the 
moment  is  that  we  will  not  expand  soon 
enough  and  as  a  consequence  get  caught 
In  a  situation  where  our  reserves  are- 
depleted  to  a  point  far  below  national 
.security  needs 

Two  factors  justify  this  concern. 
First,  too  many  government  planners 
and  policymakers  are  likely  to  be^s^^c- 
customed  to  thinking  in  terms  of  sur- 
pluses and  the  need  for  controls  that 
they  may.  quite  unintentionally,  err  in 
not  recognizing  the  need  for  greater  pro- 
duction soon  enough. 

Another  factor  which  might  cause  us 
to  be  caught  with  inadequate  reserves  Is 
the  admiinistration's  shortsighted,  111- 
concelvexl,  and  unjustified  policy  of 
dumping  Government-owned  stocks  on 
the  open  market  In  an  effort  to  freeze  or 
roil  back  farm  prices.  Not  only  have 
these  actions  been  unjustified,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  they  will  come  back  to 
haiunt  the  administration  in  the  months 
ahead  An  ill -conceived  depletion  of  our 
reserves  by  creating  a  tight  supply  situa- 
tion would  foster  the  verv  inflationary 
pressures  that  the  admini.stration  is  seek- 
ing U)  eliminate  Some  farmers  might 
see  m  this  situation  the  prospect  for 
sharply  higher  prices  Certainlv,  con- 
.sidering  rising  farm  costs,  higher  farm 
prices  are  ju.stifled  But  the  realization 
of  such  a  prospect  Is  unlikely.  The  ad- 
ministration, at  the  moment,  would  not 
even  let  prices  rise  to  the  parity  levels 
which  farmers  deserve  and  which  Con- 
gress has  long  declared  to  be  a  national 
policy. 

^  Thus,  the  end  results  of  a  serious  de- 
pletion of  our  agricultural  re.serves  would 
be  that  farmers  would  be  cheated  out  of 
a  chance  to  Increase  production,  the 
G<-)vernment  would  have  to  curtail  its 
Pubhc  Law  480  programs,  and  a  signifi- 
cant lo.ss  in  our  export  markets  would 
occur 

Mr  President,  the  administration 
cia  m.s  U)  hav^-  recognized  the  need  for 
an  agricultural  commodity  reserve  pro- 
gram But  a  close  analysis  of  its  pro- 
posal S  2932'  shows  that  it  has  little 
relationship  to  the  true  purp.ose  of  a 
reserve  program  A  careful  reading  of 
the  proposal  clearly  reveals  that  its  prl- 
ma.-^-  purpose  is  to  give  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  new  and  vast  powers  by 
which  he  can  dictate  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  set  farm  prices  at  will.  The 
administration's  proposal  would  give  the 
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Secretary  blanket  authorization  to 
amend  and  change  any  and  all  existing 
agricultural  programs  which  Congress 
has  written  into  law  over  the  years.  It 
would  in  effect  make  the  Secretary  an 
agricultural  czar. 

The  administration's  proposal  has  not 
even  identified  objectives  of  national 
security  as  a  purpose  of  the  bill.  It  talks 
about  the  need  for  reserves  but  identifies 
no  specific  commodities  and  sets  no  re- 
serve levels.  This  determination  would 
be  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  com- 
modity reserve  program  could  be  any- 
thing that  the  Secretary  so  chose  to 
make  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  that  I  introduce 
clearly  Identifies  the  legitimate  and 
sound  objectives  of  an  agricultural  com- 
modity reserve  program.  It  provides 
that  reserves  be  established  so  as  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  national  security, 
natural  disaster,  domestic  relief  pro- 
grams, commercial  exports,  food  for  free- 
doom,  and  to  provide  stability  for  the 
domestic  economy. 

The    objective    of   establishing    com- 
modity reserves  has  often  been  discussed 
and  considered  by  the  Congress.    Spe- 
cific reserves  or  carryovers  of  agrlcul- 
tiaral  commodities  have  not  been  speci- 
fied by  quantity  in  legislation,  but  have 
been  Implied  in  such  legislation  by  con- 
gressional direction  to  the  Secretary  to 
provide  for  adequate  supplies  and  to  pro- 
tect the  national  interest.    Formulas  for 
computing  the  amount  of  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  an  agricultural  com- 
modity have  at  times  been  enacted  by  the 
Congress  with  a  specific  provision  for  a 
carryover  allowance.     For  many  years 
the  law  directed  the  Secretary  to  deter- 
mine the  national  marketing  quota  or 
the  national  acreage  allotment  which 
would  result  in  a  carryover  at  the  end 
of  the  marketing  year  that  was  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  estimated  domestic 
consumption    and    exports.    This    gen- 
eral treatment  of  the  matter  has  been 
changed  in  recent  years  to  provide  that 
in  the  case  of  wheat  the  product  on  pro- 
gr£im    should    result    in    an    "adequate 
carryover."    In  the  case  of  cotton,  the 
basic  formula  still  contains  a  carryover 
allowance  equal  to  30  percent  of  domestic 
consumption  and  exports  which  would  at 
present    utilization    levels    amount    to 
around  4  million  bales.    The  rice  na- 
tional acreage  allotment  is  such  as  would 
result  in  ending  carryover  of  10  percent 
of  domestic  consumption  and  exports. 
The  current  acreage  diversion  programs 
for  the  feed  grains  are  to  be  based  on  a 
program  which  will  bring  excess  supplies 
down  to  a  level  which  will  maintain  rea- 
sonable and  stable  supplies  and  prices  of 
feed    grains,    will    meet    any    national 
emergency,  and  will  provide  an  adequate 
carryover. 

While  there  has  been  general  agree- 
ment on  the  desirability  of  enacting  a 
policy  and  a  directive  with  respect  to 
adequate  reserves  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, several  problems  have  been  en- 
countered in  establishing  an  effective 
program.  The  setting  aside  of  certain 
amounts  of  each  commodity  raises  the 
question  of  how  the  reserve  can  be  insu- 
lated from  the  market.    Since  one  Con- 


gress carmot  bind  another.  It  Is  evident 
that  this  method  would  Impose  a  depres- 
sive effect  on  market  prices. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  introduce 
Identifies  the  commodities  and  specifies 
their  reserve  levels.  In  developing  this 
list  and  the  reserve  levels,  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  recommendations  by  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Advisory  Commission 
in  its  report  on  food  and  fiber  reserves  of 
October  7.  1964.  The  NAAC  based  its 
recommendations  on  studies  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I 
might  also  note  that  these  reserve  levels 
were  endorsed  as  being  sound  by  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman,  in 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  Committee  earlier  this  year. 
I  believe  these  are  reasonable  levels  which 
will  provide  stability  under  emergency 
conditions  and  yet  will  not  prove  burden- 
some. 

The  bin,  in  establishing  specified 
amoimts  as  reserve  supplies,  does  not  set 
aside  these  commodities,  but  applies 
that  term  to  the  carryover  of  all  stocks 
In  private  and  Government  hands  at 
the  end  of  the  marketing  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  avoids  all  the  haz- 
ards and  drawbacks  to  the  old  physical 
set-aside  concept  of  Government-owned 
stocks  which  has  often  been  a  part  of 
proposed  reserve  programs.    Under  this 
approach,   no   additional  storage   costs 
will  be  incurred  by  the  Government  to 
maintain  such  reserve  levels,  and  the 
program  will  not  Interfere  with  the  op- 
erations of  the  private  channels  of  trade. 
We  all  know  only  too  well  that  large 
Government-owned  stocks  are  not  only 
expensive  to  maintain  but  can  be  used 
as  a  tool  for  breaking,  or  threatening 
to  break,  farm  prices.     The  adminis- 
tration's commodity  reserve  proposal  re- 
quires that  these  reserves  will  be  owned 
by   the   CCC.     And   It  is  particularly 
alarming  that  the  Secretary  would  be 
given  great  freedom  to  dispose  of  such 
stocks  as  he  saw  fit.    In  view  of  recent 
actions  by  the  Johnson  administration, 
one  can  have  little  doubt  but  that  enact- 
ment of  the  administration's  commodity 
reserve  proposal  would  only  serve  to  in- 
crease the  Secretary's  power  to  continue 
his  war  on  farm  prices.     But  now  it 
would  be  clothed  under  the  so-called  and 
mislabeled  commodity  reserve  program. 
Mr.    President,    the    reserve    supplies 
called  for  in  this  bill  would  be  established 
and  maintained  without  countermand- 
ing any  existing  farm  programs.     The 
bill  would  simply  and  directly  require 
that  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out  all 
agricultural  laws  relating  to  marketing 
and  production  would  formulate  such 
programs  as  would  result  in  a  carryover 
at  the  end  of  the  marketing  year  as 
specified  in  the  bUl.    Thus,  present  law 
would  be  modified  only  with  respect  to 
the  carryover  allowance  which  the  Sec- 
retary must  use  In  computing  the  na- 
tional marketing  quota,  national  acreage 
allotment,  or  desired  production.     The 
present   minimimi   national   marketing 
quotas  and  national  acreage  allotments 
would  not  be  affected. 

The  National  Security  Food  and  Fiber 
Reserve  Act  which  I  propose  Is  clearly 
in  the  national  interest,  as  well  as  in 
the  interest  of  our  farmers.  Because 
of  the  vagueness  of  the  administration's 
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proposal,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  na-  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  ^,^f^  ^,\^°^'^l^^'^^.J^l°^%^^^ 

UonrTnterest  would  be  served  by  this  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb.  as  follows:  ^^on  ^^'-^■^'^^J^^'^'l^^l^^^ 

enactment.     On   the  other   hand,  It  is  S.  3306  owned  by  it  for  less  than  115  per  centum  of 

very  clear,  considering  present  actions  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  the    applicable    loan    rate    plua    reasonable 

by  this  administration  and  the  sweeping  Representatives    of    the    United    states    of  carrying  charges,  except  that  sales  for  for- 

grant  of  power  which  its  bill  would  give  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  elgn   currencies   or    upon    long-term   credit 

the  Secretary   of  Agriculture,   that  the  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Security  may  be  made  pursuant  to  and  subject  to  the 

enactment   of   S    2932   would'  definitely  Pood  and  Fiber  Reserve  Act  of  1966."  provision  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 

not    be    in    the  '  Interest    of    American  ^^'r;,  ^  ^\^^  '^\f,T'^\°^  ^""^1  t^,^  ment  and  Asslsunce  Act  of  1964,  as  amended. 

.  provide  for  the  establishment  of  reserve  sup-  ^^ 

farmers.  ^^^  ^^  agricultural  commodlUes  In  sufficient 

The  reserve  proposal  which  I  introduce  quantities    to   meet   requirement*   for   na-  AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  705  OP 

does  not  require  that  the  specified  re-  tlonai  security,  natxu-al  disasters,  commer-  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP   1964 

serves  be  owned  and  controlled  by  the  clai  exports,  the  food  for  freedom  program,  rrr>\xrcr>      **     u      ih     f  i     v. 

Government.    However,    the    operation  and  domestic  relief  programs,  and  to  pro-  Mr.  X  uw tK.    Mr  t'resiaent.  in  non- 

of  existing  programs  will  mean  that  the  vide  stabUlty  for  the  domestic  economy,    it  est  producUon  and  the  competent  per- 

CCC  will  continue  to  acquire  and  hold  is  the  policy  and  the  intent  of  Congress  that  formance  of  their  Jobs  do  men  of  In- 

st/ick<;      Tn  nrevent  the  dnmnins  of  <;(ich  existing  agricultural  programs  shall  be  ad-  tegrity   and    gOOd   will   find   their   place 

S'as^a'tooTfor^'oSTa'ck^Trm  ^TZl%^^s^TZ^sTt  :ll::r'^d:  ^"  ^^^^^^  and  their  pride  as  rational 

prices  or  preventing  them  from  rising  to  tersely  aff^ting  the  primary  purposes  that  "^^^.  J°5J|   jj*"  Ff  of  DurnS  aSd 

parity  level,   the  Secretary  of  Agricul-  such  programs  were  designed  to  achieve,  and  H„!f„„^H,^nU^  l^hirt    /nn^^^ 

ture  would  not  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  without  disrupting  the  normal  channeu  of  human    aignity    wmcn    comronis    ine 

these  stocks  at  less  than  115  percent  of  trade  in  agricultural  commodlUes.  worker  whose  talents  are  not  fully  uti- 

the  applicable  loan  rate,  plus  reasonable  Sec.  3.  (a)  m  order  to  carry  out  the  pur-  Uzed  and  whose  mind  is  not  challenged 

carrying  charges  P°^^  °^  '^^  ^'^^'  ^^^  Secretary  of  Agricul-  to  the  limits  of  Its  capacity. 

_        4.   f       I   ■                 +V,         (1  *^*  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secre-  More  than  any  other  system,  our  free 

iLXcept   lor   increasing  ine   mirumum  ^^^y..^  ^  authorized  and  directed  to  admin-  enterprise    economy    has    provided    the 

resale  price  of  commodities  owned  by  the  uter  programs  under  his  jurisdiction  relating  j^eans  and  deUvered  our  Nation  from  In- 

Commodity   Credit   Corporation   to    115  to  the  production  and  marketing  of  agricul-  gtitutionallzed  discrimination  based  upon 

percent  of  the  loan  rate  plus  reasonable  tural  commodities  m  such  a  manner  as  wUl  _„„,.,   ^r  rPiie-imiQ  fftrt.nr<!   or  on  factors 

carrying  charges,  the  bill  does  not  at-  --^*,',  -  ^^x^  ^  .^^^^^  S  nailonaTTelSnrc  Sin     In  a'J^el 

an7spedfi^"kve^\^'ve'Si7Xmui^'  To^ ::i^'''!o^ol^''tecLTi:Z' ^r.  economy.  It  should  be  realized,  a  pre- 

Sr  to  refuse  to  seU  such  stoSTs^rS,'  '^"^""^y  «^"*'  *°  '^°*  ^^^  ^^^'^  '""^  '^"^'^"^y  "^'^  ^^  ^"^  "P°°  ^^^  ^''"'^^  °^  ^^^  ^'*^- 

nor  to  reiuse  to  sell  such  stocks.     It  is  indicated  after  each  such  commodity:  vidual    at    the    expense    of    all    other 

recognized  that  m  a  situation  w-here  the  Quantity  in  considerations    Including    national    or 

actual   carryover   of   a   commodity   will  commodity:                                     millions  racial   background.     Thus    in   the    free 

fall  well  below  the  level  specified  in  the        wheat bushels..  630  economy  consideration  of  such  factors 

bill,  many  considerations  must  be  taken       Rice,  rough pounds..  900  ^5  of  minor  relevance  to  the  wise  em- 

Into  account  and  the  Congress  would  be        Peed  grains.... .tons..    46  j            ^^^^  advances  made  in  dealing 

""ifi^     ^°,^  V"^^^  ,  ^K^?^     legislation        Cotton    '^^Tr  ?oo  with  problems  of  race  relations  over  the 

which  would  be  desirable  for  each  situa-        Soybeans bushels..  100  p-ntnrv  h«vp  hppn   crpAt    and   no 

tinn     However    the  intent  nnri  nnrnn-jp        Vegetable  oil.  edible pounds..  800  Past  century  have  been  great,  ana  no 

?^u    KM,      !u  :      l^    ,^          ^  J^l  Beans  dry                                    do      150  small  credit  must  go  to  the  organization 

of  the  biU  is  that  authority  granted  the        Nonfat  d^".iiik'.:.:.:::: do..  530  of  our  private  enterprise  economy. 

faecretary  not  be  used  in  a  manner  ulti-        Butter  (including  butter  oil) do..  100  in  1964  Congress  saw  fit  to  enact,  as 

mately  detrimental  to  the  interests  of        cheese.. do..  380  a  part  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  that 

farmers.                                                             Flaxseed bushels..      8  year,  a  provision  Including  the   Equal 

Mr.  President  our  once  great  surpluses  (b)  The  Secretary  u  also  authorized  and  Employment   Opportunity    Commission, 

are  now.  with  few  exceptions,  depleted,  directed  to  administer  programs  under  his  composed    of    five    commissioners    ap- 

Thls  alone  demands  that  we  seriously  jurisdiction  relating  to  the  production  and  pointed  by  the  President  for  staggered 

address  ourselves  to  the  need  for  a  sound  marketing  of  any  agricultural  commodity  terms  of  5  years  each, 

agricultural  commodity  reserve  program,  not  specified  in  Subsection  (a)  of  thu  Sec-  However  laudable  in  concept  the  plan 

The  world  food  shortage  and  the  mill-  tlon  m  such  a  manner  as  will  result,  as  .          .   ^     ^       brought  to  my 

tary  situation  in  southeast  Asia  makes  nearly  as  practicable,  in  a  carryover  for  the  ^tLtfon  tS  certKroups  wiVhln  o^^ 

tVio  or.o/»fmor,f  fo,-  e,,^»,   o   ,^,-r^r,^„,^   i™  ncxt  succBcdlng  marketing  ycar  for  such  com-  aitenuon  uiat  cei  Lam  groups  wjniiiiuui 

the  enactment  for  such  a  program  im-  ^          ^^  ^  quantity  determined  by  the  Sec-  Nation  are  not  receiving  proper  conslder- 

perative.     The   bill   I   introduce   clearly  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^e  adequate  to  achieve  the  purposes  ation  and  attention  even  from  the  Com- 

identifies  the  true  purpose  of  a  reserve  of  this  Act.  mission  Itself.    Specifically,  on  March  28 

program  and  specifically  identifies  the  sec.  4.  in  determining  the  acreage  allot-  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex..  50  delegates  to  a 

commodity    and    their     reserve    levels,  ment,  base  acreage,  marketing  quota,  or  other  meeting  called  by  the  Commission  walked 

These  objectives  will  be  achieved  without  production   or   marketing   control   for   any  q^j.   ^^   protest   of    the    policies   of    the 

disrupting     existing     agricultural     pro-  commodity  for  any  crop  or  marketing  year,  commission     The    delegates    were    all 

grams.    It  will  create  a  program  that  ^^^  secretary  shall  take  into  consideration  citizens  of  Mexican -American  de- 

rwh'^le'°an5M>r,?le°r'  2^^^^ t  ".-"SJcl^r.', II^S'.^IT^.  Sfnt.°Tu  thllr  (eeling  that  the  Com- 

a  whole  and  the  farmer  as  well,  and  it  tj^^  3  ^j  ^^^^^  ^ct;  but  nothing  in  this  Act  mission   has  not  been  sympathetic   to 

will  be  achieved  in  a  simple  and  direct  shau  be  construed  as  authorizing  the  Secre-  their  grievances  in  the  past  and  that  the 

manner.  tary,  in  the  case  of  any  agricultural  com-  problem  can  be  traced  to  the  absence  on 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  modity,  to  reduce  below  the  minimum  pre-  t^e   Commission  of   those  who   under- 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  proposed  Na-  scribed  by  law,  the  acreage  allotment,  base  g^j^^j  ^j^g  nature  of  their  employment 
tional  Security  Food  and  Fiber  Reserve  acreage,  marketing  quota,  or  other  produc-  problems 
Act  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record.  *!f"  °LTtt''''rj'f,f.TTn 'tX^^A^'.^'thP  f^rm  Mr.  President,  If  the  Commission  Is  to 

pe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill  'cSry^«"  melns  the  quanSty  ^^^  fulfill  its  function  of  assisting  all  groups, 

will  be  received  and  appropriately  re-  modity  on  hand  in  the  United  States  at  the  then  this  experience  would  seem  to  indi- 

ferred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  for  such  cate  the  necessity  of  assuring  represen- 

wlll  be  printed  In  the  Record,  and  held  at  commodity,  not  including  any  quantity  of  tatlon  on  the  Commission  by  a  person  or 

the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  such  commodity  which  was  produced  in  the  persons    who    understand    the    unique 

from  Kansas.  United  states  during  the  calendar  year  then  problems  of  workers  of  Mexican  heritage. 

The  biU  (S.  3306)  to  provide  for  estab-  f""^''*-  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  def-  ^   ^^jj   ^^   ^^^   problems   of   all   other 

L^^f  "^^   maintaining   reserve   sup-  S'r  Ccu^t'^i  X-tm:St  Act°*of' S^  groups  In  our  heterogeneous  American 

Piles  of  agricultural  commodities  for  na-  ^  amended,  such  term  when  used  in  this  society. 

tlonai  security  and  other  purposes,  in-  ^ct  shall  have  the  same  meaning  ascribed  to  Accordingly,  I  Introduce,  for  appropri- 
troduced  by  Mr.  Piarson  (for  himself  and  u  (in  the  case  of  the  commodity  concerned)  ate  reference,  a  bill  to  increase  member- 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  ship  of  the  U.S.  Equal  Employment  Op- 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  1938,  as  amended.  portunlty  Commission  from  five  to  seven 
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members  In  order  that  groups — particu- 
larly Americans  of  Latin  heritage — may 
be  better  represented. 

It  15  my  belief  and  hope  that  the  Pres- 
ident will  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
enlarge  representation  on  the  Commis- 
sion and  I  am  suggesting  that  a  Mexi- 
can-American be  named  to  one  of  the 
seats. 

In  addition,  Mr  President,  if  there  is 
no  objection.  I  wish  to  enter  Into  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  copy  of  a  letter  I 
have  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
Mr.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr. 

The  purpose  of  the  letter  is  to  request 
that  consideration  be  given  to  naming  a 
U.S.  citizen  of  Latin  American  heritage 
to  the  Commission  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
fen-ed:  and.  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  '  S.  3307 1  to  amend  section  705 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  in  order 
to  Increase  the  membership  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
from  five  members  to  seven  members,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Tower,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Tower  is 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senatb. 

COMMnTEE  ON  BANKING  AND  CUKRENCT, 

May  2.  1968. 

Mr    PRANKLrN  D.  ROOSEVTXT,  Jr., 

Chairman.   Equal  Emptoyment   Opportunity 
Comm'.ssion,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  sure  that  you 
are  aware  of  the  problems  which  are  experi- 
enced by  Americans  of  Mexican  heritage  In 
their  quest  for  more  meaningful  employment 
opportunities  In  our  Nation's  Industries  and 
trades.  The  problpms  of  this  group,  the  sec- 
ond largest  group  nf  members  of  a  minority 
race  living  in  the  United  States,  are  no  less 
real  than  the  problems  of  other  races.  I 
would  like  to  urge  that  serious  consideration 
be  given  to  appointing  a  U.S.  citizen  of  Mexi- 
can descent  to  the  Equal  Employment  0{>- 
portunlty  Council  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 

I  believe  also  that  consideration  should  be 
given  to  inviting  participation  by  out- 
standing and  responsible  leaders  of  all  racial 
minorities  In  the  anticipated  White  House 
Confeience  on  Civil  Rights  In  June.  It  would 
8«em  thht  this  would  be  In  keeping  with  the 
goal  of  the  Conference  and  would  make  It 
more  meaningful  for  all  Amertcans. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  G.  Towm. 


ACQLnsmON  OF  WETL.'KNDS  FOR 
CONSERVATION  OP"  MIGRATORY 
WATERFOWL 

Mr  METCALF  Mr  President,  dur- 
ing the  1950's  there  were  warnines  that 
the  twin  pla£:ues  of  drought  and  drain- 
age were  threatening  a  ereat  natural  re- 
source, migratory  waterfowl  Follow- 
ing detailed  studies  and  investigation, 
Con^jress  acted  in  the  public  interest.  It 
is  time  for  us  to  act  again. 

La.st  year,  more  thai;  1-2  million 
Americans  boutjht  duck  stamps  and  went 
duck  hunting.  They  found  recreation 
and  food  that  is  a  delicacy.  They  also 
contributed   substantially   to   our  econ- 


omy. A  survey  in  1960  revealed  that 
duck  hunters  spent  almost  $89.5  million. 
In  recent  years,  our  waterfowl  popula- 
tion has  been  declining.  In  the  mld- 
1950's,  somewhere  between  13  and  14 
million  waterfowl  were  bagged  annually 
in  the  United  States.  In  sharp  contrast, 
the  bag  during  the  1961  and  1962  sea- 
sons was  less  than  half  that  number. 

The  difference  was  due  to  drought  and 
drainage. 

Beginning  in  1959,  the  important  mid- 
continent  breeding  area  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Canadian  Prairie  Prov- 
inces was  plagued  by  drought.  There 
were  some  6  million  small  ponds  in  the 
southern  portions  of  the  Prairie  Prov- 
inces in  1955.  By  1962,  there  were  only 
half  a  million.  PYom  these  ponds  come 
half  the  ducks  that  are  shot  in  the 
United  States.  When  these  ponds  are 
dry,  the  duck  population  drops,  and  bag 
and  possession  limits  must  be  reduced 
to  preserve  the  breeding  stock. 

Experts  tell  me  that  an  Increase  in 
the  number  of  potholes  started  in  1963 
and  in  certain  areas  at  least  we  are  in 
a  wet  cycle. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  prob- 
lem is  solved.  During  the  drought,  the 
duck  population  dropped  by  some  40  per- 
cent from  the  mid- 1950  level.  The  de- 
crease in  some  Important  species,  such 
as  mallards,  was  even  greater.  American 
and  Canadian  hunters  shot  more  mal- 
lards in  1958  than  there  were  in  the  fall 
flight  in  1962.  In  the  spring  of  1958,  the 
mallard  breeding  population  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  13  million.  In  the 
spring  of  1965,  the  population  was  esti- 
mated at  less  than  6  million. 

Drought  is  one  thing  which  has  made 
the  fate  of  waterfowl  uncertain  on  this 
continent.  Another  is  the  permanent 
drought  that  is  drainage.  The  needs  of 
waterfowl,  on  which  an  important  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  is  based,  are  in 
ever-increasing  competition  with  those 
of  our  increasing  human  population. 
The  draining  of  marshes  for  farm  im- 
provement, for  community  growth  and 
development,  for  airports  and  highways 
have  brought  problems  that  are  hard, 
and  expensive,  to  solve. 

For  years,  marshes  and  ponds  have 
disappeared  as  agriculture  has  expanded. 
In  the  prairie  pothole  region  of  Minne- 
sota and  the  Dakotas,  agricultural  drain- 
age mopped  up  an  average  of  more  than 
156,000  acres  a  year  in  the  1959-64  pe- 
riod. This  same  thing  is  going  on  in 
Canada. 

Similar  drainage  is  taking  place  in 
many  coastal  sections  which  once  were 
important  wintering  grounds.  Many  of 
the  great  natural  marshes  on  the  east 
coast  and  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  have 
been  ruined  for  waterfowl  use  by  housing 
developments,  by  salt  water  intrusion,  or 
by  exploration  for  sulphur  or  oil.  In  the 
Pacific  Plyway,  waterfowl  face  a  crisis 
because  the  marshes,  which  once  sup- 
ported millions  of  ducks  and  geese  win- 
tering in  California  and  northern  Mex- 
ico, have  become  cotton  and  rice  fields, 
orchards,  and  suburban  developments. 

During  the  period  1940-64,  more  than 
45  million  acres  of  U.S.  wetlands  were 
drained.  The  average  for  the  1959^-64 
period  was  1,403,358  acres  a  year.     At 


this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  a  table  of  drainage  statistics. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Drainage  statistics,'^  total  U.S.  drainage 

ACTU 

1959 1,526.895 

I960 1, 574, 404 

1961 1,443,089 

1962 1,394,107 

1988 1,306,033 

1964 1,176,618 

Annual  average  (1959-64)... 1,403, 3.")8 

Cumulative  total  1940  to  1964,  inclusive 45,628,618 


DRAINAGE    IN    PRAIRIX    POTHOLE 

STATES 

(ACRES) 

Year 

Minne- 
sota 

North 
DakoU 

South 
Dakota 

3.St8te 
total 

1959 

138,855 
168,655 
129,543 
111,201 
137, 421 
116,504 

22,467 
25,460 
13,683 
16. 541 
14,138 
17,689 

1,560 
2,859 

2,188 

1.932 

1,541 

588 

176, 788 
196,974 
145,  414 
129, 674 
153  100 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964.. 

13<781 
156,118 

Annual  3-State 
average  (1959- 
64) 

'  As  published  In  Annual  Summaries  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Conserv.ition  Program  Service,  USDA.  Practices 
C-9»  and  C-iO"'  only  (or  1959-62.  In  1963  and  1964  drain- 
age was  not  diflerentiuted  by  praotioe. 

•  Agricultural  conservation  program  practice  C-9: 
Permanent  open  drainage  systems  to  dispose  of  excess 
water  (in  agricultural  areas). 

••  Agricultural  conservation  program  practice  C-10: 
U  nderground  drainage  systems  to  dispose  of  excess  water. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
wetlands  have  decreased,  the  number  of 
hunters  has  Increased.  There  are  three 
times  as  many  of  them  as  there  were  25 
years  ago. 

So,  the  uncertain  future  of  waterfowl 
results  from  the  decrease  In  the  area  in 
which  they  can  nest,  and  rest,  and  the 
increase  In  the  number  of  duck  hunters. 

Before  long,  the  duck  hunters  of  this 
country  will  depend  for  their  game  on 
land  dedicated  to  the  needs  of  water- 
fowl, land  owned  by  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  States,  or  by  private  indi- 
viduals or  groups  who  have  dedicated  the 
land  for  that  purpose. 

Farslghted  conservationists  and 
sportsmen  saw  this  situation  developing 
more  than  30  years  ago.  To  conserva- 
tionists, one  of  the  important  programs 
of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  New 
Deal  was  the  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  millions  of  acres  of  refuges  for 
waterfowl,  facing  extinction  in  the  early 
1930's. 

Led  by  that  great  conservationist,  Ding 
Eterllng,  a  careful  study  of  our  water- 
fowl resource  was  made  in  1934.  Based 
on  a  C£U"eful  estimate  of  future  require- 
ments, the  study  reported  that  this 
country  must  have  at  least  12.5  million 
acres  of  land  managed  primarily  for  wa- 
terfowl; that  Is,  we  must  have  it  if  we 
are  to  continue  to  hunt  ducks. 

The  recommendation  was  that  our 
Federal  Government  acquire  and  develop 
the  major  part  of  this  acreage. 

By  Public  Law  87-383,  which  I  co- 
sponsored  and  which  was  enacted,  the 
87th  Congress  faced  up  to  the  public 
responsibility  for  acquisition  of  the  wet- 
lands needed  to  preserve  this  waterfowl 
resource.  In  that  law,  we  authorized 
the  advance  of  up  to  $105  million  in  the 
7  years  beginning  with  fiscal  1962  and 
ending  with  fiscal  1968  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  2.5  million  acres  of  waterfowl 
habitat.    It  was  provided  that  this  ad- 
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vance  must  be  repaid  with  75  percent  of 
the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  duck  stamps 
beglrmlng  in  fiscal  1967. 

In  the  first  4  years  of  this  7-year  pro- 
gram, a  total  of  $41  million  was  available 
for  acquisition  of  waterfowl  habitat.  Of 
that  Eimount,  $25  million  was  appropri- 
ated as  part  of  the  advance,  and  $16 
million  came  from  the  duck  stamp 
receipts. 

With  these  funds,  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  acquired  or  ob- 
tained purchase  contracts  on  523,000 
acres  as  of  the  end  of  this  past  fiscal  year, 
Jime  30,  1965.  In  the  remaining  3  years 
of  the  authorized  7-year  program,  it  is 
anticipated  that  we  will  acquire  an  addi- 
tional 757,000  acres.  At  the  present  rate, 
this  program  will  end  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  less  than  1.3  million  acres — or 
about  half  the  goal  set  when  Congress 
enacted  the  program  at  the  request  of 
om*  sportsmen. 

As  a  member  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Commission,  I,  therefore, 
offer  legislation  to  extend  the  7-year  pro- 
gram to  15  years.  This  legislation,  com- 
panion to  a  bill  inti-oduced  in  the  other 
body  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  would  give 
the  Congress  the  opportunity  to  appro- 
priate the  remaining  $57.5  million  of  the 
$105  million  authorized. 

In  addition.  It  is  estimated  that  $40 
million  of  duck  stamp  money  would  be 
available  during  the  8-year  extension. 

With  these  funds,  we  might  be  able  to 
acquire  close  to  1  million  acres  during 
the  8-year  extension.  I  say  we  might, 
because  of  the  increase  in  land  values, 
which  the  Etepartment  of  Agriculture 
says  has  gone  up  at  an  average  rate  of  5 
pei-cent  a  year  in  the  past  5  years. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  bill  I  am 
Introducing  today  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3308)  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  4,  1961,  relating  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wetlands  for  conservation  of 
migratory  waterfowl,  to  extend  for  an 
additional  8  years  the  period  during 
which  funds  may  be  appropriated  under 
that  act,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Metcalf,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  3308 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  promote  the  conservation  of  migratory 
waterfowl  by  the  acquisition  of  wetlands  and 
other  essential  waterfowl  habitat,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  October  4,  1961 
(75  Stat.  813;  Public  Law  87-383;  16  D.S.C. 
715k-3).  is  amended  by  striking  out  "seven- 
year  period"  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof 
"fifteen-year  period". 

(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  of  October  4, 
1961  (16  U.S.C.  715k-5),  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"Sec.  3.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  treated  as  an  advance, 
without  Interest,  to  the  migratory  bird  con- 
servation fund.     Such   appropriated   funds. 


beginning  with  fiscal  year  1977.  shall  be  re- 
paid to  the  Treasury  out  of  the  migratory 
bird  conservation  fund,  and  such  repayment 
shaU  be  made  In  annual  amounts  compris- 
ing 75  per  centum  of  the  moneys  accruing 
annually  to  such  fund.  In  the  event  the  full 
smaount  authorized  by  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  is  appropriated  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  aforesaid  fifteen-year  period,  the  re- 
payment of  such  funds  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  begin  with  the  next  full  fiscal 
year." 


NATIONAL   FLORAL   EMBLEM 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President, 
spring  has  returned  across  our  Nation 
and  with  It  the  flowers  of  our  country 
are  once  again  blooming.  It  is  there- 
force  perhaps  appropriate  to  call  to  mind 
ttiat,  although  each  of  the  50  States 
of  this  great  Nation  has  a  State  flower, 
we  still  lack  a  national  floral  emblem. 

Many  flowers  have  been  offered  to 
Congress  to  consider  for  the  honor  of 
representing  the  beauty  of  our  floral 
heritage,  but  each  time  these  flowers 
have  failed  to  win  such  distinction  be- 
cause they  were  felt  to  be  too  regional. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  today  I  introduce  a 
joint  resolution  designed  to  offer  a  na- 
tional floral  emblem  not  only  acceptable 
to  each  State,  but  In  keeping  with  the 
great  traditions  of  democratic  principles. 

The  flag  of  the  United  States  has  50 
stars,  one  for  each  State  on  a  field  of 
blue.  At  the  time  Congress  was  consid- 
ering approval  of  our  flag,  it  was  sug- 
gested and  wisely  rejected,  that  one  star 
could  represent  all  the  States. 

It  Is  the  individual  dignity,  contribu- 
tions, and  particularities  of  each  of  our 
States  that  make  this  Nation  strong. 
It  was  wise  therefore  to  designate  a  star 
for  each  State. 

The  stripes  on  our  fiag,  if  I  recall  the 
facts  correctly,  represent  the  original  13 
States.  Again  each  State  received  Its 
Individual  recognition.  What  then  could 
be  more  in  keeping  with  American  tradi- 
tion but  a  floral  emblem  composed  of  the 
State  flower  of  each  State  arranged  in  a 
bouquet  or  floral  display?  Certainly  the 
individual  honors  of  the  flowers  of  our 
50  States  are  upheld  and  the  National 
Union  represented  most  appropriately. 

Perhaps  a  national  competition  could 
offer  us  the  exact  arrangement  of  the 
flowers,  but  at  any  rate  the  actual  ar- 
rangement would  present  no  great 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  I  am  also 
imder  an  honest  obligation  to  reveal  to 
my  colleagues  that  the  idea  prompting 
this  resolution  came  to  me  from  a  group 
of  American  schoolchildren. 

I  recently  received  a  series  of  letters 
from  the  fifth-grade  students  of  St. 
George's  Episcopal  Day  School  in  Clarks- 
dale,  Miss.  These  letters  explained  that 
the  students  at  this  school  had  given 
lengthy  discussion  to  the  problem  of  se- 
lecting a  national  flower  and  had  decided 
that  the  only  truly  American  way  would 
be  to  give  each  State  representation  in  a 
floral  display.  I  recall  a  classic  quotation 
which  says,  "Out  of  the  mouths  of  chU- 
dren  you  shall  hear  truth."  Let  us  then, 
at  this  time  of  the  year  when  our  Nation 
Is  filled  with  flowers,  give  thought  to  this 


joint  resolution  so  that  we  may  have  a 
national  floral  emblem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  158)  to 
establish  a  national  flower  of  the  United 
States.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Eastland,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  my  friend  from  Mississippi  not 
only  Interests  me.  but  he  fairly  over- 
whelms me  by  his  Interest  in  beautiflca- 
tion  and. in  a  national  floral  emblem, 
after  my  having  carried  on  in  the  interest 
of  the  marigold,  because  he  proposes  a 
floral  emblem  that  will  contain  the  ofiQ- 
clal  flower  of  each  of  the  States,  which 
will  include  the  violet,  the  petunia,  the 
hibiscus,  the  zinnia,  the  dahlia,  or  the 
canna. 

I  can  only  hope  that  my  distinguished 
friend  will  have  the  bill  referred  to  com- 
mittee, because  it  will  delight  me  to  have 
hearings  held  and  sununon  i>eople  from 
every  State  in  order  to  draw  them  into  a 
discussion  and  selection. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
As  everyone  knows,  he  is  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  HEARINGS  OF  THE  STUDY 
TEAM  REPORT  ON  THE  RECREA- 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  11  and  12  of  this  year  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  in  Seattle  on  the 
report  of  the  study  team  on  the  recrea- 
tional opportunities  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  better  known  as  the  North 
Cascades  report.  Combined  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  North  Cascades  at  this 
hearing  was  a  proposal  to  change  the 
boundaries  of  Olympic  National  Park. 
Response  was  so  great  at  this  hearing 
that  about  600  people  testified  or  turned 
in  statements  for  the  hearing  record.  In 
addition  to  that,  numerous  letters  were 
received  from  all  over  the  United  States 
on  these  important  resource  issues. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  requests  of 
these  people  for  a  copy  of  the  printed 
hearings,  I  am  today  submitting  a  con- 
current resolution  for  additional  copies 
and  ask  that  it  be  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committee  for  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  90)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  two  thousand 
five  hundred  additional  copies  of  the  Senate 
hearings  of  the  Study  Team  Report  on  the 
Recreational  Opportunities  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  held  In  the  Eaghty-nlnth  Con- 
gress, second  session. 
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PROiilBinON    OP    ACTION   BY   ANY 

f5;de:rai.  agency  dite  to  dis- 
courage   PARITY    PRICES    FOR 
ANY  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITY 
NLf.   MILLER.     Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
concurrent  resolution  and  ask  that  It  lie 
on  the  table  through  Thursday  of  this 
week  for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa 

The  concui-rent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  93)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agricultui-e  and  Forestry,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) , 

Whereas  under  the  present  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion, prices  received  by  farmers  for  their 
products  have  cons.stently  averaged  below 
80  per  centum  of  parity  of  the  past  five  years, 
costs  of  farm  production  have  steadily  In- 
creased, and  the  resulting  cost-price  squeeze 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  over  five 
hundred  ar.d  sixty  thousand  farms  and  over 
three  million  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
thousand  In  our  farm  population:  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  declared  It  to  be  a  national  objective  that 
marketing  conditions  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts be  such  as  to  enable  farmers  to  receive 
parity  prices  for  their  products:  and 

Whereas  section  2  of  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended  by 
section  302  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948. 
states  that  the  powers  conferred  upKsn  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  to  be  exercised 
"to  establish  and  maintain  such  orderly 
marketing  conditions  for  agricultural  com- 
modities In  Interstate  commerce  as  will  es- 
tablish, as  the  prices  to  farmers,  parity  prices 
aa  defined  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938':  and 

Whereas  statements  and  actions  by  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture.  Commerce,  and 
Defense  have  been  Inconsistent  with  the  said 
national  objective  declared  by  the  Congress 
and  have.  Instead,  had  a  depressing  effect  on 
the  market  prices  of  agricultural  products: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  no  action  shall  be  taken  by  any  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  purpvose 
of  discouraging,  or  the  natural  consequence 
of  which  would  discourage,  the  market  price 
of  any  agricultural  commodity  from  selling 
at  prices  averaging  100  per  centum  of  parity 
over  a  twelve-month  period. 


THE      l.OOOTH      ANNIVERSARY      OF 
CHRISTIANITY  IN  POLAND 

Mr  DIRKdEN  Mr.  President.  I  send 
■-v)  :l\o  d'-sk  a  !>-.-:olution  and  ask  imani- 
:;i.>u,  cui\:-fi\i  for  Us  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  all  people  that  the 
year  1966  represents  the  1.000th  anni- 
versary of  Christianity  in  Poland,  and 
that  during  the  month  of  May  a  number 
of  .signLlcant  hl^toncal  events  have 
taken  place  i;i  Polish  history, 

FYom  the  perspective  of  the  1.000-year 
existence  of  Poland  as  a  Western  Chris- 
tian country.  31,500,000  Poles  at  home 
and  10  million  Poles  abroad  living  all 
over  the  world  can  view  proudly  Poland's 
role  In  the  history  of  the  world  and  its 
part  in  the  progress  and  achievement  of 


mankind.  The  indomitable  spirit  of 
Polish  history  is  a  guarantee  that  this 
country,  halted  in  its  progress  through 
the  Communist  regime,  imposed  on  it  by 
force  by  Russia,  in  time  will  throw  off  its 
shackles  and  will  regain  its  freedom  and 
independence. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  May  3  is  Polish 
Constitution  Day  anniversary,  and  since 
this  year's  constitution  anniversary  co- 
incides with  the  millennium  of  the  origin 
of  Poland  as  a  Christian  nation,  I  feel  it 
is  entirely  appropriate  for  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  to  call  attention  to  the 
observance  of  this  millennium  and  the 
anniversary  of  Polish  Constitution  Day. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  255)  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

8.  Res.  255 

Whereas  the  year  1966  represents  the 
1,000th  anniversary  of  Christianity  In 
Poland:  and 

Whereaa  the  occasion  of  this  millennium  Is 
being  celebrated  by  the  people  of  Poland 
throughout  the  year  1966  and  honored  with 
worldwide  observances  during  this  year;  and 

Whereas  May  3.  1791.  the  Constitution  of 
Poland  did  away  with  anarchy,  restoring 
hereditary  monarchy  and  a  strong  govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas  on  May  7,  1794,  General  Tadeusz 
Koscluszko  Issued  the  Polanleckl  Manifesto 
which  served  to  partially  free  the  peasants 
from  serfdom  thus  leading  to  complete  free- 
dom during  the  1863  uprising  against  Rus- 
sia; and 

Whereas  May  12.  1384,  marked  the  year  of 
the  founding  of  one  of  the  great  Institutions 
of  learning  in  the  world,  the  Jaglellonian 
University  of  Krakow;  and 

Whereas  May  12,  1944,  was  the  date  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Battle  of  Monte  Casino 
where  Polish  troops  so  valiantly  fought  and 
captiired  the  mountain  from  the  Germans; 
and 

Whereas  throughout  the  great  history  of 
Poland  that  nation  and  her  people  fought  in 
historic  battles  to  preserve  the  freedom  and 
dignity  of  man;  and 

Whereas  May  3  Is  recognized  throughout 
the  world  as  Polish  Constitution  Day  and  Is 
observed  by  Americans  of  Polish  descent  and 
by  Free  Poles  everywhere  as  a  Polish  Na- 
tional Holiday  and  since  this  year's  Constitu- 
tion Anniversary  coincides  with  the  mU- 
lennlimi  of  Poland's  Chrlatlanlty:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  salutes  on  this  day  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  and  Free  Poles  throughout 
the  world  and  calls  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  Join  with  these  people  In 
observing  this  anniversary. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

POLISH    CONSTITUTION    DAT     AND     MrLLENNTUM 
or     CHRISTIANITT     IN     POLAm) 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
today  is  a  very  special  day  to  all  freedom- 
loving  Poles  and  people  of  Polish  descent, 
for  it  is  the  175th  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitution 
which,  this  year,  coincides  with  the 
1,000th  anniversary  of  Christianity  In 
Poland. 

The  year  966  is  particularly  important 
in  Polish  history  both  for  Its  religious 
and  its  national  implications.  For  it  was 
then  that  the  Duke  of  Mieszko,  one  of 
Poland's  earliest  tribal  leaders,  accepted 
Christianity.  This  action  was  of  par- 
ticular significance  because  the  decision 


and  resulting  actions  of  this  influential 
and  farsighted  man,  led  to  the  opening 
of  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Polish  people 
to  the  political,  cultural,  and  religious 
influences  of  European  civilization.  Po- 
land joined  mankind's  struggle  for  free- 
dom, and  in  her  religious  unity  and 
strength  contributed  greatly  to  the  prog- 
ress and  development  of  her  church  and 
of  all  civilization. 

It  was  not  an  easy  road  for  Poland,  for 
her  geographic  location  as  well  as  inter- 
nal difficulties  placed  many  obstacles  in 
her  path,  including  oppression,  partition, 
and  exploitation  by  others.  Yet  her 
faith  and  the  quest  for  freedom  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  1791.  which  established 
a  form  of  equality,  assured  the  peasants 
protection  of  their  governmental  rights, 
abolished  class  distinctions,  and  provided 
for  religious  freedom.  The  Constitution 
was  enthusiastically  received  by  the 
Poles,  and  brought  tributes  from  leaders 
of  many  nations,  including  our  own  Pres- 
ident George  Washington.  But  it  was 
short  lived.  Through  Russian  interven- 
tion. Poland  was  partitioned  and  forced 
to  abandon  her  Constitution. 

Certainly  the  ideals  embodied  in  the 
Polish  Constitution  have  lived  on,  and 
these  Ideals  are,  I  know,  still  in  the  hearts 
of  Polish  people  everywhere,  just  as  they 
are  deeply  cherished  here  in  America. 

There  have  been  many  contributions 
by  the  Polish  people  in  the  fields  of 
science,  literature,  religion,  art,  music, 
government,  and  law  for  all  the  world. 
And  we  here  in  America  know  how  for- 
tunate we  are  to  have  benefited  from  the 
rich  heritage  offered  by  Poland  and  her 
people.  Polish  artisans  were  among  our 
country's  first  settlers,  and  their  descend- 
ants and  Polish  patriots  supported  our 
struggle  for  Independence.  We  have  a 
strong  bond,  and  we  will  not  forget  it. 

I  think  that  it  is  fitting  all  Americans 
pay  tribute  to  the  Pol-sh  people  on  their 
Constitution  Day  and  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  millennium  of  Christianity  in 
Poland.  I  know  that  many  Americans 
who  hoped  to  travel  to  Poland  this  year  to 
take  part  in  the  celebrations  were  denied 
this  opportunity  by  the  Commimlst  re- 
gime. But.  I  feel  sure  that  the  Polish 
people  know  that  we  share  their  love  of 
freedom,  and  that  we  hope  for  the  day 
when  they  will  once  again  have  a  gov- 
ernment based  on  the  principles  and 
ideals  symbolized  by  this  commemorative 
day. 

POLAND'S    CHRISTIANITY    MrLLENNIUM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  an  honored  member  of  the  com- 
munity of  nations  of  the  Western  World 
will  be  celebrating  an  event  which  is 
rare  In  the  history  of  any  nation.  Poland 
will  commemorate  during  this  year  the 
1.000th  anniversary  of  its  identity  as  a 
Christian  nation.  The  basis  for  this 
heartwarming  surge  of  Polish  patriot- 
ism is  the  anniversary  of  the  time  when 
the  earliest  historical  ruler  of  Poland  em- 
braced the  faith  of  his  Christian  wife  and 
began  the  development  of  the  modern 
Polish  state  and  nation.  In  the  year 
966  Mieszko  I  was  baptized  with  the  rites 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  At  that 
time  the  first  eCforts  were  begim  by  a 
missionary  bishop  to  spread  the  faith  to 
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the  pagans  and  to  create  a  national 
church  organization. 

We  cannot  but  rejoice  with  the  people 
of  Poland  and  their  emigrated  brethren 
everywhere  in  remembering  this  his- 
torical group  of  events.  From  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Polish  State  and  the 
adoption  of  a  faith  which  emphasizes  the 
principles  of  hmnan  dignity  and  freedom 
which  we  so  deeply  cherish  there  emerged 
over  the  centuries  a  record  of  national 
and  individual  striving  for  liberty  which 
evokes  our  admiration  and  gratitude. 

The  examples  of  struggling  for  a  man's 
freedom  which  Poland  has  given  to  our 
heritage  are  a  source  of  encouragement 
to  peoples  now  fighting  for  liberty 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  these  exam- 
ples, so  passionately  expressed  in  recent 
years  in  events  like  the  Poznan  riots  of 
1956,  which  remind  us  that  Poland  has 
not  yet  won  its  fight  for  national  and 
individual  freedom.  We  know  that  the 
gallant  Polish  people  are  not  alone  today 
in  their  aspirations  for  human  liberty 
and  national  self-determination.  They 
are  similar  to  many  peoples  now  held  by 
force  in  the  bondage  of  International 
communism  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  the  memorial  festivities 
of  Poland's  great  national  anniversary 
provide  a  fit  occasion  for  those  of  us  liv- 
ing in  this  blessed  land  to  reafiBrm  our 
willingness  to  do  all  we  can  to  keep  the 
light  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  burning  in 
the  hearts  of  millions  of  captive  human 
beings  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  great 
hopes  for  mankind  which  were  so  ap- 
parent in  the  conversion  of  this  one 
country.  Poland,  must  be  kept  strong  for 
all  peoples.  Let  me  express  my  great 
desire  that  the  Polish  nation  may  soon 
achieve  the  promise  first  given  in  that 
great  time  in  the  past  we  celebrate  on 
this  May  3. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  should  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
and  with  Americans  of  Polish  descent  in 
commemorating  two  aimiversaries  of 
crucial  importance  to  the  great  Polish 
people.  This  year  marks  the  1,000th  an- 
niversary of  Poland's  conversion  to 
Christianity.  And  on  May  3  the  Polish 
people  will  celebrate  the  175th  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  the  Polish  Consti- 
tution. 

The  beginning  of  Poland's  conversion 
to  Christianity  was  the  result  of  a  dy- 
nastic marriage.  In  the  year  966  Po- 
land's first  historically  known  ruler 
Mieszko  I,  married  Dobrava,  a  Christian 
princess  from  Bohemia.  As  a  result  of  his 
conversion,  Mieszko  I  was  able  to  place 
his  lands  under  the  protection  of  the 
Pope  and  thus  stem  threatened  German 
aggression.  Mieszko's  son,  Boleslaw  the 
Brave,  encouraged  missionary  activity  all 
over  Poland  and  established  many  Chris- 
tian bishoprics.  Today  Christianity  re- 
mains a  powerful  Polish  tie  to  the  West. 
Despite  the  Communist  government's  dis- 
approval, thousands  of  Poles  have  flocked 
to  hear  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynski  every 
time  that  he  has  spoken  publicly. 

The  liberal  western  yearnings  of  the 
Polish  people  were  symbolized  by  the 
great  Constitution  of  1791.  Just  4  years 
after  the  U.S.  Constitution  was  signed, 
the  Polish  Diet  adopted  a  constitution 
which  replaced  a  medieval  tjTJe  of  gov- 


ernment with  a  modern  constitutional 
monarchy  and  parliamentary  system. 
Unfortimately  this  great  document  was 
given  no  chance  to  prove  its  potential. 
Imperial  Russia  regarded  Its  reforms  as 
extremely  dangerous  and  used  its  pro- 
visions as  an  excuse  to  Invade  Poland 
on  April  8,  1792.  Today  the  Poles  find 
themselves  in  the  same  tragic  position. 
They  want  to  live  in  freedom,  imder  a 
democratic  system  of  government,  but 
they  are  forced  to  live  under  a  Commu- 
nist system  of  government  which  relies 
on  Soviet  imperialism. 

We  in  the  United  States  can  help  sus- 
tain the  hopes  of  the  Polish  people  for 
growing  liberty  by  recognizing  their 
plight  and  by  expressing  our  concern  for 
their  welfare.  The  many  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  can  help  to  form  a  living 
bond  between  the  two  peoples.  Let  us 
hope  that  this  bond  will  be  strengthened 
and  that  new  ways  will  be  found  to 
increase  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  the  Polish  nation,  despite  its  current 
domination  by  the  Communists. 

CELEBRATION  OF  THE  POLISH  MILLENNITTM,  MAT 
3,    1966 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  ob- 
servation of  Poland's  millennium  is  a 
celebration  of  faith  in  God  and  of  free- 
dom of  the  human  spirit. 

One  thousand  years  ago,  Duke  Mieszko 
accepted  for  his  people  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  In  so  doing,  he  faced  his 
nation  toward  the  West  and  its  values 
and  culture. 

In  turn,  Poland  has  enriched  the  fabric 
of  Western  civilization. 

Especially  impressive  has  been 
Poland's  contributions  to  the  Ideals  and 
concepts  of  democracy. 

In  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  centuries, 
Poland  was  the  largest  and  most  civilized 
and  powerful  state  in  Central  and  East- 
em  Europe. 

Significantly,  this  achievement  was 
built  on  a  series  of  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  liberty. 

They  included  the  "Neminen  Captiva- 
bus"  in  1425  which  guaranteed  personal 
liberty  of  the  citizens;  the  "Statutes  of 
Nieszawa"  in  1454  which  established  a 
bicameral  parllsimentary  system  known 
as  the  "sejm"  consisting  of  the  Senate 
and  the  lower  House;  and  the  "Nihil 
Novi"  in  1505  which  made  the  crown 
powerless  to  legislate  without  corisent  of 
the  two  chambers. 

Beginning  in  1573,  Kings  of  Poland 
were  elected,  and  a  new  set  of  laws, 
known  as  pacta  conventa,  evolved.  With 
them,  citizens  gained  the  right  to  with- 
draw allegiance  to  the  King  if  he  trans- 
gressed any  law  or  broke  any  stipulation 
under  which  he  was  elected. 

These  and  other  concepts,  such  as 
liberum  veto  which  enabled  any  member 
of  the  sejm  to  dissolve  Parliament  and 
annul  Its  acts,  are  striking  examples  of  a 
nations  will  to  be  free  of  tyranny. 

Significantly,  the  concepts  preceded 
the  framing  of  our  own  Constitution  by 
200  years,  and  many  of  Poland's  ideals 
were  reflected  in  our  Bill  of  Rights. 

In  the  18th  century,  Poland's  empire 
was  diminished  through  several  parti- 
tions. She  responded  to  her  internal  tur- 
moil by  writing  the  constitution  of  May 
3.  1791.    It  was  a  remarkable  document 


for  the  times,  balancing  individual  free- 
doms against  the  needs  of  the  nation. 

The  libenmi  veto  and  other  Independ- 
ent but  divisive  practices  were  abolished. 
Class  distinction  was  ended.  Towns  ob- 
tained administrative  and  judicial  au- 
tonomy and  parliamentary  representa- 
tion. Peasants  were  placed  under  the 
protection  of  law.  Measures  aimed  at 
the  abolition  of  serfdom  were  sanctioned. 

Poland's  premium  on  freedom  has  been 
demonstrated  throughout  its  history. 

For  centuries,  Poland  was  a  bulwark 
in  the  defense  of  Europe  against  the 
Tartars,  Turks,  and  Mongols.  In  our 
own  century,  in  1920,  she  defended  the 
Continent  against  the  Russian  Bolshe- 
viks, and  was  credited  with  saving  Europe 
from  communism. 

Starting  In  the  14th  century,  she  was 
the  first  European  nation  to  grant  sanc- 
tuary to  the  Jews. 

In  the  16th  century,  she  guaranteed 
free  worship  of  any  religion,  and  remains 
deeply  religious  today. 

Regrettably,  the  last  two  centuries 
have  dealt  unjustly  with  Poland.  In 
our  own  lifetimes,  the  injustices  have 
been  savage  cruelties. 

It  is  wise  to  remember  that  it  vf&s 
Christianity,  a  thousand  years  ago.  which 
led  Poland  away  from  pagan  darkness. 
And  it  was  Christianity  which  guided  her 
to  her  most  noble  achievements. 

Christ  taught  us  that  righteousness 
will  prevail.  At  this  time,  as  Poland  em- 
barks on  a  second  millennium,  let  His 
teaching  give  us  faith  that  Poland  again 
win  resume  her  rightful  place  In  the  com- 
munity of  free  and  Independent  nations. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning,  In  a 
beautiful  ceremony  in  the  rose  garden, 
the  President  addressed  a  large  group 
of  Polish-Americans  on  the  anniversary 
of  Poland's  millennium.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  may  Include  the  text  of  the 
President's  remarks  and  also  the  text 
of  my  remsirks  on  that  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  the  President  at  Polish 
Christian  Millennium  ANNivERaAST  and 
Signing  of  Proclamation 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  today  la  the  1,000th 
anniversary  of  Polish  Christianity  and  na- 
tionhood. It  is  also  the  175th  anniversary 
of  a  document  that  holds  a  place  of  honor 
among  the  noble  statements  of  human 
rights — the  Polish  constitution  of  1791. 

All  men  who  revere  liberty  acknowledge 
their  Indebtedness  to  these  landmarks  In  the 
struggle  for  Individual  freedom.  That  Is  why 
we  have  gathered  today. 

Life  has  never  been  easy  for  the  people 
of  Poland.  Time  and  again  she  has  endured 
the  unwelcome  Intrusion  of  her  larger  and 
more  powerful  neighbors.  Time  and  again 
she  has  endured  suSerlng  and  sacrifice,  only 
to  recover  and  rebuild.  In  all  of  this,  her 
proud  and  resourceful  people  left  an  In- 
delible mark  on  western  civilization. 

Americans  owe  a  special  debt  to  Poland, 
for  almost  two  centuries  ago  her  sons  Joined 
our  own  revolution  and  Polish  patriots 
fought  under  the  American  flag.  Nor  can 
we  forg^et  the  millions  of  Polish  Immigrants 
whose  personal  faith  and  tenacious  labor 
helped  to  tame  a  continent.  Our  national 
heritage  Is  rich  with  their  gifts.  This  debt, 
and  our  long  ties  with  the  people  of  Poland, 
g^lve  us  a  special  Interest  In  her  future. 
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Twice  m  uuis  century  siie  has  been  dev- 
astated by  wax  Yet  her  people  have  re- 
mained loyal  to  their  ancient  faith  and  to 
the  human  values  It  represents.  Even  as  we 
meet  here  today,  they  are  meeting — by  the 
hundreda  of  thousarids— at  the  historic  mon- 
ast«ry  of  Jasna  Oora.  Led  by  a  great  PHDllah 
Cardinal,  they  ture  offering  prayers  of  hope 
and  thanksgiving  which  reiloct  their  endur- 
ing belief  in  God  and  in  their  national 
detitu.y. 

In  Poland,  and  In  other  oountrlee  In  East- 
ern E^irope.  new  Ideas  are  winning  new 
friends.  Windows  are  opening  to  the  world — 
only  slightly  in  many  places,  but  they  are 
opening. 

And  despite  the  severe  llznltattona  on  Its 
natlon&l  freedom — limitations  that  prevent 
many  Pollsii-Amerlcans  from  celebrating 
this  day  on  Polish  soil— the  ancient  spirit  of 
Poland  Is  not  dead  Her  people  still  yearn 
for  a  Mvely  tutors  in  ETurope  and  among  the 
coniniunity  of  nations. 

We  see  this,  for  one  thing,  in  economic 
policy.  Poland,  and  some  of  her  neighbors 
In  Extern  Europe,  are  sensing  the  vigor  of 
individual  enterprise. 

Men  axe  coming  to  understand  that  decen- 
tralized decisionmaking  Is  proving  more  ef- 
ficient than  highly  centralized  state  control. 
Proflts  are  coming  to  be  understood  as  a 
better  measure  of  prixiuctivlty  and  {personal 
incentive  as  a  better  spur  to  effective  action 
on  behalf  of  the  national  economy. 

How  hopeful  these  signs  are.  we  cannot 
yet  say.  We  can  orUy  trust  they  foreshadow 
a  new  reliance  upon — if  not  a  new  under- 
aitandlng  of — the  individual  as  the  moet  Im- 
portant element  of  society. 

If  they  reflect  a  wlillngnees  to  respond  to 
reality,  if  they  signal  a  readiness  to  sift  ideas 
for  their  own  worth  rather  than  to  dismiss 
them  as  politically  Impure,  if  they  reflect 
a  gradual  rebirth  of  reason  and  open  dis- 
course among  men.  then  seeds  exist  for  gen- 
uine confidence  that  things,  indeed,  may  yet 
change. 

For  this  reason,  it  Is  not  vain,  on  this  day 
of  great  men. ones,  :o  speak  also  of  great 
hopes.  Chief  amoiig  them  Is  the  future  of 
E^iJope 

So  viust  are  the  resources  of  tha.t  continent, 
so  Important  Its  policies  to  the  reet  of  the 
world,  50  vital  Its  proejjerity  to  the  world 
e'X>r.omy,  that  Americans  Ignore  the  future 
of  Bur'>pe  only  at  the  expense  of  peace  and 
progress  on  both  continents. 

Men  and  nations  must  labor  long  to  bring 
to  reality: 

\  Europe  free  of  artificial  political  bar- 
riers that  block  the  free  movement  of  people, 
ideas,  and  commerce; 

A  Europe  secured  by  International-In- 
spected arms  control  arrangements  that  re- 
move the  age-old  fears  of  East  and  West 
alike; 

A  Europe  of  Interdependent  friends  In 
which  the  strength  of  each  adds  to  the 
strength  of  all: 

A  Bxirope  In  which  the  people  of  every  na- 
tion know  again  the  responsibilities  and  re- 
wards of  free  political  choices. 

Not  because  we  have  treasure  to  gain  or 
territory  to  acquire,  but  because  we  have 
common  roots  and  common  interests,  the 
United  States  seeks  to  help  build  that  kind 
of  Europe. 

It  was  !n  that  spirit  that  the  Marshall  plan 
was  offered  19  years  ago;  it  Is  still  the  spirit 
»f  American  policy. 
Our  guiding  pnr.clples  are  these: 
First,  our  alliance  with  Western  Europe — 
wi-.ich  we  t)€!!evp  Is  in  the  comimvin  Interest  of 
,=ill  wlio  seek  pe-ice — Is  a  charter  for  changing 
need.-t,  not  a  relic  of  past  requirements. 

It  was — and  continues  to  be — a  basis  for 
lecunty,  solidarity,  and  advance  in  Europe, 
tt  remains  our  conviction  that  m  Integrated 
Atlantic  defense  is  the  first  necessitv.  not  the 
last  result,  of  the  building  of  ur.ity  In  Weat- 
Vn  Europe  for  expanding  partnership  acron 


the  Atlantic  and  for  reconciling  differences 
with  the  East. 

As  we  revise  the  structure  of  NATO  to  meet 
today's  realities,  we  must  make  sure  that 
these  forward-looking  purposes  are  served, 
and  served  well. 

Second,  we  believe  the  drive  for  tuilty  In 
Western  Europe  is  not  only  desirable  but 
necessary.  Every  lesaon  of  the  past  and 
every  prospect  for  the  futvu-e  argue  that  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe  can  only  fulflll 
their  proper  role  In  the  world  community  if 
increasingly,  they  act  together.  From  this 
base  of  collaboration,  fruitful  ties  to  the 
East  can  best  be  built. 

Third,  we  will  encourage  every  construc- 
tive enrichment  of  the  human,  cultural,  and 
commercial  ties  between  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  West. 

Fourth,  we  will  continue  to  seek  ways  to 
improve  relations  between  the  people  of  Ger- 
many and  their  fellow  Europeans  to  the  East 
and  to  move  toward  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  division  of  Germany  on  the  principle  of 
self-determination. 

Fifth,  we  welcome  growing  participation  by 
the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  In  common 
efforts  to  accelerate  economic  growth  in  the 
developing  areas  of  the  world  and  to  share 
In  the  worldwide  war  on  poverty,  hunger, 
and  disease. 

Almost  2  years  ago  at  the  George  Marshall 
Memorial  Library,  In  Lexington,  Va.,  I  said 
we  must  continue  to  build  bridges  across  the 
gulf  which  has  separated  us  from  Eastern 
Europe.  Since  that  time,  we  have  taken  lim- 
ited steps  forward  along  what  will  be  a  long 
road. 
In  Poland  alone,  for  example,  we  have: 
Dedicated  an  American -financed  children's 
research  hospital  In  Krakow; 

Increased  support  for  CARE,  Church  World 
Services,  and  American  Relief  for  Poland  In 
their  food  and  medical  programs  for  hos- 
pitals and  needy  individuals; 

Reached  an  understanding  between  our 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Polish 
Academy  of  Sciences  on  an  important  ex- 
change program  similar  to  the  one  we  have 
reached  with  Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  and  the 
Soviet  Union; 

Invited  Poland  to  cooperate  In  our  satel- 
lite program; 

Increased  by  44  percent  In  the  second  half 
of  1965  the  number  of  Polish  visitors  who 
come  to  the  United  States  for  academic,  sci- 
entific, and  technical  purposes; 

Increased  by  more  than  $200,000  the  sale 
in  Poland  of  American  books,  newspapers, 
plays,  motion  pictures,  and  television  pro- 
grams. Our  international  media  guarantee 
program  with  Poland  Is  the  largest  In  the 
world. 

These  are  small  steps.  But,  as  Cloero  once 
said,  "the  beginnings  of  all  things  are  small." 
Prom  these  we  will  take  other  steps  to  help 
revive  the  Intellectual,  commercial,  and  cul- 
tural currents  which  once  criss-crossed  Eu- 
rope— from  London  to  Budap>est,  Warsaw  to 
Paris,  Frankfurt  to  Krakow,  Prague  to 
Brussels. 

As  one  additional  step,  and  as  I  pledged 
In  my  state  of  the  Union  message,  I  am  today 
Instructing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  send 
to  the  Congress  legislation  making  It  pos- 
sible to  expand  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Intimate  engagement  of  peaceful  trade 
over  a  period  of  time,  can  Influence  Eastern 
E^iropean  societies  to  develop  along  paths 
favorable  to  world  peace.  After  years  of 
careful  study,  the  time  has  come  now  to  act. 
With  these  steps  we  can  help  gradually  to 
create  a  community  of  interest,  a  community 
of  tnist,  and  a  community  of  effort.  Thus 
will  the  tide  of  human  hope  rise. 

It  Is  a  good  occasion  that  brings  us  here 
today.  In  issuing  this  proclamation,  I  am 
asking  all  Americans  to  Join  In  the  observ- 
ance of  historic  events  which  have  inspired 
man's  long  walk  on  earth. 


May  we  draw  new  resolve,  even  now.  from 
the  Polish  millennium  and  constitution  day. 

A  Peoclamation  in  Commemoration  of  Po- 
land's National  and   Christlan   Millen- 

NruM    BT    THE    PEESnJENT    OF    THE    UNrrED 

States  of  America 

May  3  marks  an  important  anniversary  for 
freedom-loving  people  the  world  over.  It 
was  on  this  date.  175  years  ago,  that  the 
patriots  of  Poland  adopted  a  constitution 
that  stirred  the  hopes  of  the  Polish  people. 
But  this  year.  May  3  takes  on  a  signifi- 
cance that  is  truly  unique.  It  marks  the 
1,000th  anniversary  of  Polish  Christianity 
and  Polish  nationhood. 

Ten  centuries  ago  today,  Poland  became  a 
part  of  the  community  of  Western  nations. 
Ten  centuries  ago  today,  Poland  entered  the 
mainstream  of  Western  thought  and  West- 
ern culture. 

It  was  this  tradition  that  gave  birth  to  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791.  The  Christian 
expression  of  the  dignity  of  man  found  Its 
ultimate  expression  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  national  Independence. 

It  was  no  accident  that  this  great  political 
document  came  into  being  Just  4  years  after 
the  American  Constitution — or  that  the  two 
were  so  similar  in  content  and  spirit.  The 
same  spark  of  freedom  that  flared  Into  the 
American  Revolution  also  burned  In  the 
hearts  of  the  Polish  people.  Our  Revolution 
was  theirs,  and  to  these  shores,  to  help  In 
our  struggle,  came  two  great  champions  of 
liberty:  Tadeusz  Koscluszko  and  Kazlmlerz 
Pulaski. 

The  rest  Is  history :  a  triumph  for  America, 
for  the  moet  part  tragedy  for  Poland.  To- 
day, after  nearly  two  centuries  of  struggle,  of 
invasion,  of  foreign  domination,  of  parti- 
tion— and  always  of  bravery — love  for  na- 
tional Independence  and  for  the  basic  rights 
of  man  still  lies  deep  In  the  hearts  of  the 
Polish  people.  The  spark  of  freedom  has 
never  been  extinguished. 

And  through  It  all,  the  historic  ties  be- 
tween our  two  great  nations  have  remained 
as  a  symbol  of  friendship  and  hope.  Today, 
on  this  anniversary,  we  reaffirm  that  friend- 
ship and  pledge  ourselves  to  that  hope. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  this  day.  May  3,  1966.  as 
Poland's  National  and  Christian  Millennium 
Day  on  which  we  spiritually  unite  ourselves 
with  the  people  of  Poland  and  those  gathered 
today  at  Jasna  Gora  and  wherever  they  might 
be  observing  this  historical  event. 

I  invite  the  American  people  to  observe  this 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties and  particularly  to  Join  with  Americans 
of  Polish  heritage  In  their  continued  cele- 
brations throughout  this  memorable  year, 
both  in  America  and  in  Poland. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  3d 
day  of  May  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1966,  and 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  190th. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 
By  the  President: 

Dean  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  State 


Remabks  bt  Senator  Edmtind  S.  Mtrsxns  at 
THE  WHrn  HotrsE.  Mat  3,  1966 

Mr.  President,  a  thousand  years  ago  Po- 
land entered  both  history  and  Christianity. 
That  thousand  years,  to  all  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  is  a  heritage  of  tears  and 
pride.  It  Is  the  story  of  a  fiercely  Independ- 
ent people.  It  Is  the  story  of  a  people  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

We  are  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  President,  for 
this  recognition  of  that  history.  It  Is  a  herit- 
age which  binds  us  to  the  ideals  and  pur- 
p>OBea  of  our  beloved  country. 
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Mr.  President,  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
speak  to  you  today  through  a  committee 
consisting  of:  Karl  Rozmarek,  president, 
Polish-American  Congress;  Most  Rev.  John  J. 
Krol,  S.C.D.,  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia; 
Dr.  Leopold  Oblerek,  president,  Polish  DaUy; 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Francis  Paleckl  of  Philadel- 
phia, chairman,  Millermiimi  Committee  for 
Eastern  States. 

In  the  name  of  all  Polish  Americans,  the 
committee  presents  to  you.  as  a  small  token 
of  their  high  esteem  and  admiration  for  your 
courageous  leadership  and  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  equal- 
ity, a  replica-mosaic  of  the  Polish  Black 
Madonna. 

The  original  of  Our  Lady  of  Czestochowa, 
called  also  The  Miraculous  or  Black  Ma- 
donna has  been  in  the  monastery  of  Jasna 
Gora  in  the  City  of  Czestochowa,  since  the 
14th  century.  In  1655  the  monastery  with- 
stood a  40-day  siege  by  the  Swedish  Army 
which  occupied  all  of  Poland,  and  the  vic- 
tory by  the  Poles  was  attributed  to  the 
Madonna.  Since  then  it  has  been  a  na- 
tional symbol  of  Poland's  Independence  and 
patriotism.  On  May  3,  today,  millions  of 
Polish  pilgrims  in  connection  with  Po- 
land's millennium  celebrations  will  pay  their 
respects  to  her  at  the  monastery  of  Jasna 
Gora. 

This  beautiful  mosaic,  Mr.  President,  was 
executed  by  the  well-recognized  artist,  Jan 
Kranz,  an  American  of  Polish  origin,  whose 
works  have  been  exhibited  in  many  museums 
and  cathedrals  of  Poland  and  Venezuela. 

The  Inscription  on  the  mosaic,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  worded  as  follows: 

"To  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  champion  of  freedom 
and  equality  on  the  occasion  of  Poland's 
Christian  millennium  from  Americans  of 
Polish  descent.  White  House.  May  3,  1966." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  President  used  the 
occasion  to  deliver  a  major  foreign  policy 
address  concerning  our  relations  with  the 
Eastern  European  countries.  It  Is  ap- 
propriate that  he  should  have  done  so  in 
connection  with  the  anniversary  of  Po- 
land's millennium.  All  Polish-Ameri- 
cans are  grateful  to  the  President  for 
having  given  this  recognition  to  the  long 
history  of  Poland. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Pol- 
ish people  are  today  celebrating  1,000 
years  of  Christianity  in  their  country. 
They  have  designated  May  3,  as  Polish 
Millennium  Day,  and  the  year  1966  as 
millennium  year. 

One  cannot  approach  this  celebration 
without  mixed  emotions.  It  is  largely 
due  to  the  bravery  and  valor  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland  that  Europe  is  Christian, 
that  it  is  in  the  Western  bloc  of  nations, 
and  that  it  is  largely  free  of  Communist 
domination.  In  the  fight  for  their  own 
Independence,  the  Polish  nation  has 
guaranteed  freedom  to  Europe.  But 
freedom  itself  has  been  denied  the  Polish 
people. 

In  966,  Mieszko,  the  first  ruler  of  Po- 
land for  which  we  have  historic  proof  of 
his  reign  and  existence,  espoused  Chris- 
tianity and  thereby  set  the  Eastern  lim- 
its of  Christian  Europe  at  that  time.  By 
his  action,  Mieszko  forestalled  Invasion 
of  Poland  by  Germanic  princes  who 
wanted  to  increase  their  holdings  under 
pretext  of  converting  the  pagan  Slavic 
tribes  to  Christianity.  In  a  sense,  Pol- 
ish history  begins  with  Mieszko  and  wltii 
his  historic  decision. 

Because  of  its  unique  border  position 
as  the  eastern  edge  of  Christianity  In 


Europe,  it  has  been  the  historical  de- 
fender of  Europe. 

Polish  blood  and  military  leadership 
saved  Europe  from  Moslem  invasion,  and 
from  Eastern  Mongol  warriors  and 
princes.  With  Polish  aid,  the  Turks  were 
defeated  In  Vienna  and  an  end  was  put 
to  westward  Turkish  expansion. 

In  our  own  century,  Europe  was  safe- 
guarded for  a  time  by  the  victorious 
Marshal  Josef  Pilsudskl  who  defeated 
the  Bolshevik  armies  in  their  attempt  to 
annex  a  defeated  and  militarily  pros- 
trated Germany  in  1920. 

And  in  1939,  Poland  was  the  first  to 
oppose  Hitler  in  his  attempt  to  establish 
Gennan  hegemony  over  Europe. 

But  today.  Poland  is  not  free.  For  all 
the  bravery  of  the  Polish  people  and 
their  desire  and  determination  for  na- 
tional freedom  throughout  a  millennium, 
they  are  held  in  captivity  as  a  Communist 
hostage  country.  Much  of  Europe  is 
free.  Christian,  and  in  the  western  bloc 
of  nations  because  of  Poland's  actions 
over  1,000  years  in  pursuit  of  her  own 
freedom. 

But  the  heroes  of  the  Poznan  uprising 
in  June  of  1956  have  established  beyond 
doubt  and  Polish  patriotism  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  future  history  of  Poland 
as  an  Independent  nation  are  not  extin- 
gTiished. 

Poland  has  been  called  the  bulwark 
of  Europe,  and  I  am  confident,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  work  of  a  thousand  years 
has  not  been  imdone. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
175th  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution we  join  millions  of  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  in  commemorating  the 
firm  friendship  that  has  linked  the 
American  and  Polish  peoples  since  Kos- 
cluszko and  Pulaski  entered  our  Panthe- 
on of  Revolutionary  War  heroes. 

This  year's  observance  takes  on  added 
and  special  significance,  moreover,  be- 
cause 1966  also  marks  the  1,000th  an- 
niversary of  Poland's  acceptance  of 
Christianity  and  a  millennium  of  iden- 
tification with  Western  culture  and  de- 
velopment. 

This  heritage  makes  all  the  more  poig- 
nant the  fate  of  the  Polish  people  under 
Communist  rule.  Denied  the  freedom 
to  shape  their  own  destiny,  they  con- 
tinue to  look  to  us  for  sustenance  of 
their  faith  that  justice  will  triumph.  Let 
this  then  be  a  year  of  renewed  dedica- 
tion to  the  restoration  of  an  independ- 
ent Poland,  committed  to  freedom  and 
justice  for  all. 

POLISH   MUXKMNIUM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  Polish  people  &s  they  cele- 
brate the  1,000th  anniversary  of  the  com- 
ing of  Christianity  to  their  land. 

In  the  year  966,  the  Polish  ruler  Miesz- 
ko was  converted  to  the  Christian  faith, 
shortly  after  his  marriage  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  King  of  Bohemia.  This  mo- 
mentous event  led  to  the  entry  of  the 
Polish  people  into  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  the  long  and  fruitful  relationship 
between  Poland  and  the  West. 

The  1,000  years  since  then  have  been 
years  of  triumph  and  of  tragedy  for  the 
Polish  people.    Defenders  of  Christianity 


at  the  gates  of  Vienna  in  the  late  17th 
century,  the  Poles  saw  their  land  de- 
prived of  its  independence  and  parti- 
tioned among  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Rus- 
sia a  century  later.  Restored  to  inde- 
pendence after  the  First  World  War, 
Poland  fought  valiantly  against  the  Nazi 
and  Soviet  tyrannies  during  and  after 
World  War  11,  and  suffered  more  from 
the  ravages  of  that  conflict  than  any 
other  nation.  But  the  spirit  and  love 
of  freedom  lives  on  in  the  Polish  people 
today. 

Poland  lias  given  to  the  world  great 
men  in  vn&ny  spheres  of  life.  From 
Copernicus,  founder  of  modern  astron- 
omy, to  Madam  Marie  Sklodowska- 
Curie,  discoverer  of  radium,  Poles  have 
made  eminent  contributions  to  our  sci- 
ence. And  how  many  millions  have  had 
lives  made  richer  through  the  books  of 
Joseph  Conrad  Korzeniowski  and  the 
music  of  Chopin  and  Paderewski. 

And  in  our  own  land,  people  of  Polish 
ancestry  have  made  an  indispensable 
contribution  to  our  national  develop- 
ment, from  Pulaski  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  to  men  such  as  Ambassador  John  A. 
Gronouski  and  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Junior  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Muskie]. 

The  American  people  and  the  Polish 
people  are  tied  together  by  bonds  of  in- 
dissoluable  affection.  So  as  one  Senator, 
I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gallant  Pol- 
ish people  on  this  millennium  of  the 
coming  of  Christianity  to  their  nation. 
I  would  declare  my  continued  support 
for  policies  of  increasing  contact  between 
Americans  and  Poles  at  all  levels,  and 
working  for  the  day  when  that  great  na- 
tion may  live  in  greater  freedom  and 
happiness. 

POLISH    CONSTirOnON    DAT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  1,000 
years  ago  the  borders  of  Christendom 
were  expanded  to  include  the  principal- 
ity of  Poland.  One  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  years  ago  on  this  day  a  modem  con- 
stitution was  adopted  in  the  kingdom  of 
Poland.  Reverberations  from  both 
events  are  still  very  much  in  evidence 
today. 

There  Is  a  weird  power  In  a  spoken  word 
•   •   •  and  a  word  carries  far — very  far. 

This  wistful  fragment  from  the  writ- 
ings of  one  of  Poland's  sons,  Joseph  Con- 
rad, so  evocative  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  has  a  special  relevance  this  year 
on  this  day. 

In  966.  Prince  Mieszko,  of  Poland, 
abandoned  the  paganism  of  his  forebears 
and  espoused  Christianity.  The  religion 
spread  rapidly  to  almost  all  the  people, 
and  the  teachings  of  Christ  had  a  visible 
influence  upon  their  culture.  A  special 
relationship  with  Rome  grew  out  of  Po- 
land's dedication  to  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter.  The  protection  of  the  Holy 
See  insured  Poland's  absorption  of  the 
heritage  of  antiquity  that  was  largely 
preserved  and  nurtured  by  the  church 
during  the  Middle  Ages. 

During  the  14th  century,  when  a  Polish 
queen  married  Prince  Jagiello  of  Lithu- 
ania, the  merger  of  the  two  principalities 
resulted  in  another  extension  of  Chris- 
tendom.    The    religion    spread    north. 
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Laur.  became  ihe  language  of  the  edu- 
cated classes,  Romanesque  and  then 
Gothic  churches  were  built,  and  the  bind- 
ing treaty  was  sealed  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  This  extraordinary-  document  pro- 
claimed the  certainty  that  salvation  Is 
to  be  found  only  m  love  which  "radiates 
goodness,  reconciles  those  In  discord, 
unites  those  who  quarrel,  dissipates 
hatred,  puts  an  end  to  anger,  furnishes 
to  all  the  food  of  peace,  brings  together 
the  scattered,  lifts  up  the  fallen,  makes 
rough  way  smooth,  turns  wrong  into 
right,  aids  \irtues,  injures  no  one,  de- 
lights In  all  things.  *  *  *  Through  love, 
laws  are  established,  kingdoms  are  ruled, 
cities  are  set  in  order,  and  the  welfare  of 
the  state  is  brought  to  its  highest." 

Thus,  it  was  believed,  would  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  bring  order  and  peace.  For 
many  years  it  seem.ed  that  constitutional 
Ideals  were  germinating  under  what  was 
known  as  "the  Most  Serene  Republic  of 
Poland  " 

In  1454.  a  parliam.entary  system  was 
established  with  a  bicameral  Sejm,  or 
Diet,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
nobility  and  of  the  burghers.  In  1505,  a 
law  forbade  the  Crown  to  legislate  with- 
out the  con.sent  of  the  Sejm.  Gradually 
the  representatives  of  the  gentry  exacted 
privileges  at  the  expense  of  the  people 
of  the  growing  towns.  But  during  the 
golden  age  of  the  Jaglellonian  era  the 
kings  protected  the  political  rights  of  the 
cities,  where  self-government  flourished. 
Freedom  did  not  extend  to  the  common 
people  but  the  idea  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment gained  strength  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  nobility  who  wanted  to  be 
free  from»  royal  control. 

The  federation  of  Poland  and  Lithu- 
ania extended  from  the  Baltic  almost  to 
the  Black  Sea  Union  was  not  Imposed 
by  conquest  but  by  royal  matrimony  and 
the  mutual  consent  of  the  nobles.  Each 
country  retained  Its  own  government, 
treasury,  and  army,  but  they  had  a  com- 
mon king  and  parliament  The  Jaglel- 
lonian d>Tiasty  la^u^d  throughout  the 
15th  and  most  of  the  16th  centuries.  It 
came  to  an  end  in  1572  and  a  iseriod  of 
elective  monarchy  followed.  Kings  were 
elected  by  tlie  gentry  for  lifelong  reigns, 
but  they  had  no  voice  in  the  choice  of 
their  successors.  This  was  an  interesting 
development  at  a  time  when,  elsewhere 
In  Europe,  monarchy  'Aas  gaining  power. 

Having  no  natural  boundaries  either 
to  the  east  or  we.n.  Poland  has  always 
been  vulnerable  to  the  predatory  tend- 
encies of  her  neighbors.  In  the  18th 
century  decentralization  led  to  the  tragic 
partitioning  of  Poland  by  the  powerful 
autocracies  of  Russia.  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
tria The  increasing  pressure  gave  rise 
In  1768  to  an  uprising  of  Polish  patriots 
under  the  leadership  of  Pulaski,  a  noble- 
man whose  son  later  became  a  hero  In 
our  own  struggle  for  national  independ- 
ence. The  Confederation  of  Bar,  as  the 
revolt  was  called,  struggled  for  4  years 
but  could  not  prevent  the  first  partition 
in  1772. 

The  ideas  of  the  Enlightenment  which 
had  immediate'  political  significance  in 
the  American  and  French  revolutions, 
also  played  a  stunning  role  In  Polish 
history. 


The  word  "Liberty,"  carries  far — very 
far.  On  May  3,  1791,  strong  central  gov- 
ernment was  restored  in  Poland  and  a 
modem  constitution  was  adopted  by  the 
Sejm.  The  powers  of  the  monarchy, 
were  limited  and  biennial  parliaments 
were  called  for.  Towns  were  given  au- 
tonomy and  their  inhabitants  were  per- 
mitted ownership  of  land  and  access  to 
state  and  church  ofQces.  Peasants  were 
assured  protection  of  the  law  and  the 
harsh  conditions  of  serfdwn  were  some- 
what mitigated.  Complete  religious  tol- 
eration was  established. 

The  great  promise  of  this  reform  un- 
fortunately never  had  a  chance  to  ripen. 
Partitions  followed,  reducing  Poland  to 
one-third  of  its  size  and  causing  the 
abandonment  of  the  constitution.  In- 
dep)endence  was  lost.  However,  a  great 
civilization  had  bloomed  in  Poland;  a 
national  patrimony  that  no  misfortune 
will  ever  extinguish.  The  strong  bonds 
with  the  Latin  west  have  been  of  critical 
importance  to  the  people  of  Poland  as 
a  cultural  lifeline  through  the  difficult 
years  that  ensued. 

Earlier,  as  the  Renaissance  had  spread 
north  from  Italy  during  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries,  Poland  participated  In 
the  flourishing  commerce  of  ideas  and 
made  her  own  gigantic  contributions 
to  the  rebirth  of  learning.  The  Jaglel- 
lonian University  at  Krakow  became  the 
world's  leading  center  for  the  study  of 
mathematics.  MlkolaJ  Kopernik  revo- 
lutionized man's  beliefs  about  the  imi- 
verse  by  expounding  the  heretical  theory 
that  the  earth  is  round  and  revolves 
around  the  sun.  It  might  be  said  that 
this  theory  inspired  the  first  drama  of 
what  was  to  become  a  scientific  revolu- 
tion. Centuries  later  another  Polish 
scientist,  Mme  Marie  Skodowska-Currle, 
gave  still  unmeasured  impetus  to  that 
revolution  by  her  discovery  of  radiation. 

Without  wishing  to  slight  the  prac- 
titioners of  other  arts,  I  must  point  out 
that  Poland  has  given  us  an  outpouring 
.  of  musical  genius  that  is  to  her  everlast- 
ing glory.  Paderewskl,  Chopin,  Joseph 
Hoffman,  Artur  Rubenstein,  Helena 
Modjeska,  and  many  others  have  given  us 
music  in  composition  and  performance 
of  unsurpassed  beauty.  Fortunately  for 
all  of  us  this  great  musical  heritage  seems 
to  be  self -perpetuating.  All  one  need  do 
to  be  forever  grateful  Is  to  look  at  the 
number  of  Polish  names  In  vlrtuaUy  all 
of  our  symphony  orchestras. 

The  wonderful  Independence  of 
Polish  Intellectual  and  esthetic  creation 
has  Its  parallel  in  the  continual  strug- 
gle for  political  independence.  Against 
enormous  odds  there  have  always  been 
heroes  of  the  stamp  of  Pulaski,  Kosclus- 
zko,  Pilsudskl,  Sikorski,  and  Cardinal 
Wyszynski.  The  people  of  Poland  cher- 
ish their  memory  and  continue  to  have 
faith  that  Independence  will  someday 
be  won  again. 

The  most  recent  evidence  that  the 
Communists  are  afraid  of  "the  weird 
power  of  the  spoken  word"  is  their  denial 
of  permission  for  Roman  Catholic  prel- 
ates to  visit  Poland  during  the  millen- 
nium year.  Even  the  Pope  has  been 
turned  away.  In  March,  I  twice 
requested  that  our  State  Department 
intercede  on  behalf  of  Archbishop  John 


P.  Cody  of  Chicago  and  other  Catholic 
clergy  who  wished  to  make  the  pilgrim- 
age to  Poland  for  the  commemoration  of 
Poland's  millennium.  When  the  Polish 
Government  persisted  in  delaying  and 
then  denying  such  visas  I  wired  the  State 
Department,  asking  them  to  protest 
strongly  against  this  dictatorial  policy 
of  the  Gomulka  regime.  Americans  pay 
particular  attention  on  this  day  in  this 
year  to  the  plight  and  promise  of  Poland, 
because  we,  too,  believe  in  the  power  of 
Ideas  to  change  the  course  of  history. 
We  beheve  the  idea  of  freedom  will  pre- 
vail over  police  power.  We  believe  that 
fear  and  repression  caruiot  extinguish 
faith.  In  this  millennium  year  we  want 
the  world  to  listen.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  later  telegram  of  April 
22  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  along  with 
the  Department's  reply  which  has  come 
to  my  office  this  morning,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

April  22, 1966. 
Hon.  Dkan  Rusk, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

On  March  18  I  urged  your  Polish  desk  to 
strongly  request  that  the  Polish  government 
grant  a  visa  to  Archbishop  John  P.  Cody  of 
Chicago,  and  the  other  Catholic  dignitaries 
who  desire  to  visit  Poland  for  the  celebration 
of  the  millennium  of  Poland's  adoption  of 
Christianity.  Up  to  date  no  such  visa  has 
been  granted.  I  am  now  Informed  that  the 
Polish  government  refuses  to  permit  any 
of  the  Catholic  clergy  to  come  to  Poland.  I 
know  that  you  have  been  doing  everything 
to  obtain  these  visas  and  I  do  not  blame 
you  in  the  slightest,  but  I  believe  our  Gtov- 
ernment  should  register  the  strongest  possi- 
ble protest  at  this  denial  of  the  right  of  free 
travel.  I  also  believe  that  Cardinal  Wyszyn- 
skl's  request  for  a  visa  to  go  to  Rome  or 
come  to  the  tinlted  States  should  be  given 
our  support.  Poland  pretends  that  It  wants 
friendly  relations  with  the  West.  I  do  not 
see  how  they  can  maintain  this  position  in 
view  of  their  denial  of  visas  to  Catholic 
clergy  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Pope,  and 
to  the  clergy  of  their  own  church.  This  is 
Important  and  I  think  our  protests  should 
be  strong, 

Paul  H.  Douca,AS, 

V.S.  Senator. 


DXPARTMEMT  OF  STATB, 

Washington.  AprU  29, 1966. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douolas, 
U.S.    Senate. 

Deah  Sknatob  Douglas:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  telegram  of 
AprU  22,  1966,  In  which  you  express  deep 
concern  that  Archbishop  John  P.  Cody  of 
Chicago  and  other  Catholic  clergy  from  this 
country  have  not  been  granted  visas  to  visit 
Poland  for  the  celebration  of  the  millennium 
of  the  advent  of  Christianity  to  Poland. 
You  urge  that  the  U.S.  Government  register 
a  strong  protest  over  this  restriction  of  travel 
and  that  It  support  visits  to  the  United 
States  and  to  Rome  for  millennial  observ- 
ances «f  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynski,  Primate 
of  Poland. 

According  to  Information  received  by  the 
Department  from  official  Polish  sources  and 
elsewhere.  It  now  appears  clear  that  Polish 
visas  will  not  be  granted  to  15  American 
bishops  and  archbishops  or  to  other  church 
dignitaries  throughout  the  world  who  were 
planning  to  lead  pilgrimages  by  lay  Catholics 
early  In  May.  One  of  those  refused  a  visa 
was  Archbishop  Cody.  There  Is  also  evi- 
dence to  indicate  that  the  restrictive  policy 
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adopted  by  the  Polish  Government  in  this 
regard  reflects  its  allegation  that  leaders  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Chvirch  In  Poland,  by 
Inviting  on  their  own  authority  large  num- 
bers of  cardinals  and  bishops  from  abroad 
to  attend  the  millennium  celebrations,  have 
engaged  in  political  activities  which  were 
objectionable  to  and  unauthorized  by  the 
Polish  Government, 

Every  country  has  the  right  to  regulate 
the  entry  of  foreign  visitors  into  Its  terri- 
tory. There  is  clearly  no  legal  ground  on 
which  the  United  States  can  soundly  base 
an  official  protest  against  the  exercise  of  this 
soverlgn  right  by  the  Polish  Government. 
This  has  not  prevented  us,  however,  from 
making  clear  to  the  Poles  the  damaging 
results  which  a  restrictive  policy  of  this 
nature  may  have  upon  Polish -American 
understanding.  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
Polish  authorities  In  Warsaw,  as  well  as 
Polish  Embassy  representatives  In  Washing- 
ton, have  been  left  under  no  Illusion  as  to 
the  negative  Impact  that  the  denial  of  visas 
to  high  American  church  officials  Is  having 
on  many  Americans  and  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives. In  this  connection,  our  Ambas- 
sador to  Poland,  John  A.  Gronouskl,  in- 
formed Journalists  in  Warsaw  on  April  7. 
that  he  had  discussed  this  matter  Informally 
with  Polish  officials  and  other  Poles  and 
had  emphasized  to  them  the  adverse  effects 
which  the  denial  of  visas  would  have  on 
U.S.  public  opinion. 

Cardinal  Wyszynski  was  refused  a  Polish 
passport  for  a  specific  trip  he  planned  to 
make  to  Rome  in  January  of  this  year. 
Since  Polish  citizens  must  make  new  ap- 
plications for  their  passports  each  time  they 
Intend  to  go  abroad.  It  is  not  known 
whether  this  denial  automatically  applies 
to  future  trips  as  well.  There  are  no  pres- 
ent Indications,  however,  that  the  Polish 
authorities  intend  to  be  less  restrictive  In 
their  visa  policy  during  the  remainder  of 
this  millennial  year. 

Please  call  upon  me  whenever  I  may  be  of 
assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Douglas  MacAhthur  II, 

Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
tending to  the  Polish  nation,  and  to  citi- 
zens of  all  nations  who  are  of  Polish 
descent,  congratulations  on  the  mil- 
lennium of  that  great  country.  It  Is  a 
matter  of  extreme  regret  that  this  proud 
and  gifted  people  has  fallen  under  the 
dominion  of  communism,  and  we  all 
cherish  the  hope  that  this  sad  situation 
^^'ill  be  altered  and  that  one  day  Poland 
will  be  as  free  as  the  free  spirits  of  Its 
citizens. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  enormous  accomplishments 
of  men  and  women  of  Polish  citizenry 
and  descent  throughout  this  past  thou- 
sand years.  Every  country  in  the  world 
has  benefited  from  the  contributions 
they  have  made  to  its  well-being  and 
growth,  I  need  hardly  remind  this  body 
of  Senators,  so  conscious  of  American 
hLstory,  of  the  great  achievements  of 
Poles  in  the  United  States  beginning  with 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  continuing 
down  to  the  present  day.  They  deserve 
praise  and  thanks  for  their  accomplish- 
ments. 

And  so  my  sincere  congratulations  go 
out  to  this  gre^t  people  as  we  celebrate 
the  millennium  of  Poland.  May  the  next 
thousand  years  be  filled  with  even  more 
noteworthy  achievements. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  we  observe  today  the  175th 
anniversary  of  Poland's  Constitution  as 
an  important  milestone  in  tlie  history 
of  human  freedom  around  the  globe. 
The  Polish  Diet  adopted  this  historic 
document  on  May  3,  1791,  after  a  moving 
appeal  by  King  Stanislas  making  Poland 
the  first  nation  in  central  and  eastern 
Europe  to  guarantee  human  rights  for 
all  citizens. 

This  Constitution  was  drawn  up  at  a 
time  when  absolute  monarchy  was  the 
prevailing  form  of  government  on  the 
European  Continent.  With  this  Consti- 
tution the  Polish  people  drastically  cur- 
tailed the  powers  of  the  monarch  and 
made  him  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  people.  Rigid  class  distinctions 
of  the  middle  ages  were  set  aside,  re- 
ligious freedom  was  guaranteed  and  prin- 
ciples of  equality  were  clearly  enunciated. 
Poland's  May  3  Constitution  is  particu- 
larly significant  because  it  was  adopted 
without  anarchy  and  bloodshed  at  a  time 
when  memories  of  the  American  and 
French  Revolutions  were  still  vividly 
imprinted  on  the  minds  of  Europeans. 

In  the  years  following  1791,  Poland  was 
partitioned  and  the  freedom  of  the  peo- 
ple severely  repressed  on  four  occasions, 
1793.  1795,  1939,  and  1945.  Her  people's 
dedication  to  democracy  was  put  to  test 
for  many  generations  and  their  unceas- 
ing devotion  to  the  ideals  of  freedom  is 
a  testament  to  their  courage  and  fidehty. 

During  World  War  II  a  PoUsh  force 
in  exile  organized  under  AlUed  command 
fought  valiantly  at  Monte  Cassino  and 
the  inscription  on  the  monument  to  the 
Polish  dead  is  a  fitting  recognition  of 
the  brave  spirit  of  the  Polish  people.  It 
reads: 

We  Polish  soldiers  for  our  freedom  and 
yours  have  given  our  souls  to  God.  our  bodies 
to  the  soil  of  Italy,  and  our  hearts  to  Poland. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  today 
is  a  most  significant  one  in  the  lives  of 
10  million  people  of  Polish  descent  liv- 
ing in  America.  It  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Polish  Constitution, 
which  comes  during  the  year  marking 
the  millennium  of  Christianity  In  Poland. 

When  we  look  at  the  history  of  the 
Polish  nation,  we  can  see  that  her  peo- 
ple have  endured  oppression  during  the 
last  1,000  years  in  their  attempt  to 
achieve  the  freedom  of  religion — a  free- 
dom that  we,  in  America,  have  known 
all  our  years.  Ever  since  Poland  joined 
other  western  nations  in  espousing 
Christianity  in  966,  she  has  constantly 
undergone  attacks  on  that  liberty,  which 
were  begun  by  the  Moslems  and  are  car- 
ried on  by  the  Communists  today.  After 
the  Warsaw  Convention  in  1573,  where 
the  right  to  worship  as  one  chose  was 
guaranteed,  Aryans,  Lutherans,  Calvln- 
ists  and  Jews  settled  in  Poland  In  their 
flight  frtmi  persecution  in  other  coun- 
tries. But  present-day  Poland  is  a  dif- 
ferent land.  It  Is  a  country  where  re- 
ligious tolerance  Is  promised  under  the 
Constitution,  but  nevertheless  constantly 
oppressed  by  those  who  fear  religion. 

I  think  that  It  would  be  well  for  us 
to  remember  on  this  day  that  almost 
one-quarter  of  the  Polish  people  in  the 
world  now  live  in  another  land,  having 


been  driven  from  their  homeland,  but 
that  those  Poles  who  have  remained 
have  constantly  struggled  for  progress 
as  has  been  evidenced  by  their  achieve- 
ments in  many  fields,  including  science, 
music  and  literature.  It  is  on  this  day 
that  we  mark  the  175th  anniversary  of 
the  Polish  Constitution  with  the  hope 
that  the  freedoms  granted  therein  will, 
in  fact,  be  permitted  one  day  by  those 
who  desire  to  oppress  what  we  Ameri- 
cans have  always  been  blessed  to  know. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
associate  myself  with  my  colleagues  In 
paying  tribute  to  the  great  Polish  Nation 
on  the  occasion  of  Its  millennium.  It  Is 
with  sadness  that  I  note  the  necessity 
that  our  expressions  of  friendship  and 
admiration  must  be  made  as  across  a 
wall.  Many  Americans  had  desired  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Poland,  the  land  of 
their  origin,  to  join  In  celebrating  this 
great  event.  But  Poland  is  now  a  Com- 
munist satellite  nation  and  the  glory  to 
which  she  is  entitled  In  this  millermium  is 
smothered  beneath  the  t)oots  of  Russian 
troops. 

If  the  Polish  people  are  thus  to  be  de- 
prived of  our  personal  tribute,  they  can 
take  heart  in  the  fact  that  our  thoughts 
are  with  them  on  this  great  day  in  their 
unique  history. 

'Troubled  as  I  am  by  the  hostile  at- 
titude of  the  temporary  government  of 
Poland,  I  do  not  despair  that  these  great 
people  will  not  regain  their  freedom  and 
national  integrity.  Indeed,  history  re- 
minds us  that  on  four  occasions  hi  its 
thousand-year  history,  Poland  has  been 
partitioned  by  military  conquest.  Dur- 
ing such  periods  the  Poles  were  to  see 
their  country  divided  and  redlvlded,  and 
their  lands  and  cities  distributed  among 
the  empires  of  Austria,  Germany,  and 
Russia.  These  artificial  political  lines 
did  not  deter  the  great  people  of  Poland, 
for  although  their  country  had  been 
stricken  from  the  map,  it  survived  in 
millions  of  faithful  hearts  and  with  re- 
newed vigor  was  to  regain  its  geographic 
and  political  integrity.  And  so  it  re- 
mains today,  the  nearly  70,000  square 
miles  of  Poland  that  have  been  annexed 
to  the  Soviet  Russian  Empire  are  but 
temporarily  absent  from  the  political 
confederation  to  which  the  people  of 
Poland  will  eventually  succeed. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  should 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  pay  tribute  to 
that  great  Pole  whose  faith  in  God  and 
his  religion  has  made  him  the  spiritual 
father  of  a  nation  whose  history  Is  a 
tribute  to  a  spiritual  heritage.  I  refer 
to  His  Eminence  Stephen  Cardinal 
Wyszynski,  who  survived  imprisonment 
by  the  Communist  regime  only  to  retain, 
in  fact,  that  which  he  had  never  lost  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  the  lead- 
ership of  the  church  in  Poland,  The 
hand  of  God  was  never  more  evident 
than  in  the  manner  In  which  He  has 
sustained  the  Polish  people  bi  their 
struggle  to  preserve  their  faith  in  the 
face  of  a  godless  Communist  regime. 

Poland  ha«  been  a  Christian  nation 
for  1,000  years;  she  has  been  under 
Soviet  Communist  domination  for 
20.    How  Ipng  can  ^it,  be  before  t*ie 
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flame  of  Polish  nationlism  will  relgnlte 
the  continuing  development  of  this  great 
nation  as  a  land  of  free  peoples,  Chris- 
tian principles  and  territorial  independ- 
ence- 
Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  I  have 
been  aiked  by  my  colleague  from  Ne- 
braska, the  Honorable  Carl  T  Cttrtis,  to 
present  for  him  this  statement  in  ob- 
MTVance  of  the  Polish  millennium  be- 
dttne  he  is  not  able  to  be  here  today. 

It  Is  with  pleasure  that  I  comply  with 
the  request  of  Senator  Curtis  in  this 
matter  because  we  have  many  fine  citi- 
zens of  Polish  descent  in  Nebraska.  They 
are  an  important  part  of  our  economic, 
social,  and  family  life  as  well  as  our  polit- 
ical and  governmental  history. 

We  are  proud  of  these  people  and  the 
■coiitnbutions  they  have  made.  Hence, 
I  not  only  present  this  statement  but  also 
join  Senator  CtjRTis  in  these  remarks. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment be  printed  lii  the  Record  at  this 
point 

Triere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT    OF    SENATOR    CtTRTIS 

It  is  approprlat*  that  we  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment today  to  express  our  sympathies  for, 
and  extend  our  wishes  for  a  better  life  to, 
the  people  of  nations  that  have  fallen  under 
Communist  rule  around  the  world. 

The  occasion.  Mr  President,  Is  the  obeerv- 
ance  of  the  Polish  mliiennlvim  and  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  first 
democratic  constitution  In  Poland. 

The  event  is  significant  in  our  own  Na- 
tion s  history  in  that  many  of  our  citizens 
ctLme  from  Poland  and  many  others  are  de- 
•scendants  of  Polish  immigrants  who  canie  to 
America  to  And  a  bett«r  life  after  their  own 
country  fell  under  foreign  domination  by 
dictator  powers 

More  than  10,000  citizens  of  my  own  State 
of  Nebraska  either  came  from  Poland  or  have 
one  parent  who  was  born  in  Poland, 

The  adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitution 
was  a  bright  spot  in  the  history-  of  Europe  In 
1791  It  came  at  a  time  when  almost  the 
entire  nation  was  parceled  among  the  neigh- 
boring countries  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
R'.issia  A  small  group  of  patriotic,  deter- 
mined Polish  citizens  defled  danger,  drafted 
the  Constitution,  and  presented  it  to  the 
country 

The  document  established  a  constitutional 
monarchy  with  a  responsible  cabinet  form 
of  government  Class  distinction  and  priv- 
ileges were  swept  aside,  and  peaaants  were 
granted  the  protection  of  the  law.  This  and 
other  aspects  of  the  Polish  constitution  rank 
it  In  history  as  a  major  step  In  the  advance- 
ment of  democr.^cy  Into  central  and  eastern 
Europe. 

That  constitution  jf  1791  stands  along 
with  our  own  American  Constitution  as  a 
symbol  of  hope  not  only  for  the  people  living 
under  Communist  rule  in  Poland  but  also 
of  Comm.unlst-enslaved  people  around  the 
world  The  people  of  captive  nations  should 
know  that  there  Is  hope  for  their  freedom 
as  long  as  there  are  people  who  can  rlae  out 
of  the  despair  of  despotic  rule  and  write  a 
constitution  such  as  the  gallant  band  of 
Polish  patriots  did  in  1791. 

Not  only  did  the  people  of  Poland  In  1791 
set  an  example  for  freedom-loving  peoples 
throughout  the  word,  out  the  people  of 
Poland  today,  although  enslaved  by  commu- 
nism, are  ag.aln  setting  an  example  They 
are  Ood-lovlng  people  Under  the  leadership 
of  v-^tefan  Cardinal  Wyszynski  they  are  cele- 
brating the  Polish  millennium  this  yeax  not 
only  as  a  national  observance  but  aXao  as  a 


religious  testimonial  of  their  faith  In  Ood 
over  a  jjerlod  of  centuries. 

It  Is  appropriate  that  Polish  Millennium 
Day  should  be  observed  throughout  the  world 
on  this  175th  anniversary  day  of  the  first 
democratic  constitution  of  Poland.  I  hope 
It  win  stand  not  merely  as  a  memorial  to  the 
past  but  as  a  pillar  of  bright  hope  to  the  peo- 
ple of  all  captive  nations  for  the  futuj-e. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  we 
mark  this  year  a  unique  milestone  in  the 
history  of  Christianity  and  the  history 
of  Poland — the  Polish  millennium.  In 
966.  the  first  known  king  of  Poland. 
Mieszko,  received  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism. In  the  thousand  years  that  have 
followed,  Christianity  htis  been  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  the  culture  of  the 
Polish  people;  it  is  central  to  their  her- 
itage. Today,  despite  the  efforts  of  a 
political  regime  to  erase  this  heritage, 
Christianity  does  not  fade.  The  mag- 
nificent leadership  of  Stefan  Cardinal 
Wyszynskl  and  the  Indomitable  spirit  of 
the  people  sustain  the  centuries-old 
Christian  aspirations. 

May  3,  Mr.  President,  is  a  special  day 
ol  observance  during  this  year  of  cele- 
bration. One  hundred  and  seventy-five 
years  ago,  May  3,  1791,  a  constitution  wsis 
promulgated,  embodying  many  of  the 
ideals  that  only  a  few  years  before  had 
been  set  forth  in  our  own  Constitution: 
concepts  of  self-government  and  civil 
liberties.  Regrettably,  however,  the  wars 
and  stmggles  of  E^jrope  wrought  havoc 
on  this  valiant  nation;  her  people  have 
known  more  years  of  political  subjuga- 
tion— often  to  foreign  masters — than 
years  of  the  freedom  and  independence 
for  which  the^  yearn.  Despite  the  ebbs 
and  flows  of  political  events,  however, 
there  remains  among  the  people  a  vi- 
brant spirit — a  spirit  that  has  provided 
them  strength  and  unity  in  times  when 
those  of  less  courage  would  have  sub- 
mitted to  enslavement. 

Our  own  Nation  can  testify  to  this 
spirit;  we  have  witnessed  its  strength 
among  those  who  emigrated  to  America. 
Indeed,  that  spirit  has  been  infused  into 
our  own  cultural  fabric. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  well-wishers 
throughout  the  world  In  a  salute  to 
Polish  observance  of  a  thousand  years 
of  Christianity  In  the  annals  of  their 
nation. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today.  May 
3,  the  Polish  people  celebrate  the  1,000th 
anniversary  of  Poland's  conversion  to 
Christianity.  Poland's  Western  cultur- 
al and  religious  heritage  has  again  and 
again  enabled  her  to  resist  oppression, 
pajtition,  and  foreign  domination.  That 
the  deeply  religious  character  of  the 
Polish  people  has  not  been  crushed  by 
Communist  rule  was  evidenced  by  the 
thousands  who  have  listened  to  Stefan 
Cardinal  Wyszynskl  whenever  he  has 
spoken  in  the  past  few  months. 

Poland  has  a  tradition  of  great  nation- 
al leaders  which  dates  back  at  least  1.000 
years.  The  first  historically  known 
monarch,  Mieszko  I  adopted  Christian- 
ity in  966  after  his  marriage  to  a  Chris- 
tian princess,  and  was  able  to  stem 
German  exptmsion  to  the  east  by  placing 
his  lands  under  the  protection  of  the 
Pope.  His  son.  Boleslaw  the  Mighty,  es- 
tablished Polish  dominion  from  the  Oder 
and  the  Nelsse  Rivers  to  the  Dnieper 


River  and  from  Western  Pomeranla  to 
the  Carpathian  Mountains.  The  historic 
claim  of  Poland  to  its  western  bound- 
ary on  the  Oder-Nelsse  is  especially  sig- 
nificant today  when  we  are  seeking  ways 
to  liquidate  the  unfortunate  divisions 
left  from  World  War  II.  More  important 
than  simply  reafBrming  Poland's  historic 
claim,  I  believe  we  should  recognize  the 
f8w:t  and  finality  that  they  constitute 
part  of  Poland — and  then  proceed  with 
orderly  steps  to  the  reunification  of 
Germany. 

A  great  cultural  and  F>olitical  hero  of 
the  19th  and  20th  centuries  was  Ignace 
Jan  Paderewski.  One  of  the  greatest 
pianists  of  all  time,  Paderewski  used  his 
talents  for  the  benefit  of  his  country. 
With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  he 
began  to  use  the  concert  stage  to  secure 
funds  to  aid  the  cause  of  Polish  inde- 
pendence. He  was  elected  first  Premier 
of  PolEind  and  was  a  signer  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles.  FYance  bestowed  upon  him 
the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
He  was  the  last  President  of  the  free 
Polish  state. 

Today  a  new  leader  embodies  Poland's 
heritage  and  inspires  the  Polish  people 
in  their  unceasing  quest  for  freedom  and 
national  independence.  Stefan  Cardi- 
nal Wyszynskl  has  courageously  assumed 
leadership  of  a  cause  which  embodies  the 
deep>est  aspirations  of  the  Polish  people. 
In  Poznan  thousands  of  people  lined  the 
streets  to  greet  tiim  on  April  16.  In  Poz- 
nan, one  of  the  centers  of  the  turmoils 
of  1956,  the  cardinal  replied  to  a  bitter 
attsujk  on  him  printed  In  Trybuna  Ludu, 
the  dally  newspaper  of  the  Communist 
Party.  The  cardinal  declared  that  the 
church  has  a  legitimate  concern  with  the 
economic,  social,  and  political  life  of  the 
nation. 

The  church  has  a  mandate  to  talk  about 
those  problems. 

He  continued: 

It  got  that  mandate  from  the  Ecumenical 
Council. 

Poland's  great  and  ancient  religious 
traditions  have  been  strengthened  and 
revitalized  by  this  worldwide  reformist 
movement  within  the  church.  In  tradi- 
tional societies  these  reformers  are 
speaking  out  against  social  Inequities 
perpetuated  by  the  old  upper  classes.  In 
Communist  countries  such  eis  Poland 
their  role  is  to  challenge  a  new  privileged 
class.  I  believe  that  in  Poland  this 
movement  will  succeed,  for  it  is  linked  to 
Poland's  Western  heritage.  It  is  the 
heritage  of  a  people  who  have  ultimately 
triumphed  over  all  their  oppressors. 


DENUNCIATION  OF  THE  WARSAW 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  on  behalf  of  my- 
self. Senator  Ervin,  Senator  Hartke. 
Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Senator 
MoNTOYA.  and  Senator  Yarborouch. 

This  resolution  relates  to  the  Warsaw 
Convention  which  limits  airline  liability 
In  International  travel.  The  resolution 
asks  that  the  denunciation  of  the  War- 
saw Convention  be  not  withdrawn  until 
full  public  hearings  are  held  and  views 
determined. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  lie  on  the  desk 
for  2  days  for  cosponsors,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
resolution  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  256)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 

S.  Res.  256 

Whereas  the  tJnlted  States  having  on  No- 
vember 15.  1965.  denounced  the  Warsaw  Con- 
vention which  limits  airlines  liability  In  In- 
ternational travel  and  this  denunciation  be- 
ing finally  effective   on  May   15.   1966;    and 

Whereas  some  airlines  have  agreed  to  a 
proposed  system  of  absolute  liability  and 
damages  limited  to  $75,000  as  an  alternative 
to  denunciation  of  the  convention;    and 

Whereas  no  public  hearings  have  been  held 
to  carefully  determine  the  views  of  quali- 
fied and  Interested  persons:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  said  denunciation  of  the 
Warsaw  Convention  not  be  withdrawn  until 
full  public  hearings  are  held  and  the  views 
of  qualified  and  Interested  persons  deter- 
mined. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not  have  a  formal 
opinion  about  what  the  answer  to  this 
problem  is.  I  believe  that  many  people 
are  troubled  about  it  in  the  country  and 
in  the  Congress. 

I  believe  the  proposed  changes  impos- 
ing a  system  of  absolute  liability  limiting 
damages  to  $75,000  which  Is  under  con- 
sideration may  or  may  not  be  the  answer, 
but  the  matter  should  have  a  public 
hearing,  and  this  type  of  modification  of 
the  Warsaw  Convention  should  come 
back  to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  for 
discussion. 

AMENDMENT  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OF  1934  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
OBSCENE  OR  HARASSING  TELE- 
PHONE CALLS— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT     NO.     6S7 

Mr.  SMATHERS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  2825)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  with  respect  to 
obscene  or  harassing  telephone  calls  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce tmd  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
its  next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  CMr.  Ribicoff]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  3061) 
to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  to  authorize  financial 
assistance  for  planning,  engineering,  de- 
signing, and  other  technical  studies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  3225,  to  amend  section  10 
fc)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  to  include  provisions  for  the 
control  of  pollution  from  vessels   and 


marinas,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Adcen],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  3226.  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  to  local  communities  to  train 
personnel  to  operate  sewage  treatment 
plants,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nel- 
son] be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unarumous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  3227,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  as- 
sist in  meeting  the  need  for  highly 
trained  management  personnel  for  the 
eflicient  operation  of  mass  transportation 
systems,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson]  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  3240.  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  initiate  a  3 -year, 
$3  million  comprehensive  study  of  pollu- 
tion in  the  tidal  estuaries  and  their  im- 
mediately adjacent  land  areas,  the  names 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut [Mr.  Ribicoff],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son! be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  TO  BE  HELD 
AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday,  when  I  requested  consent 
for  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  88  to 
lie  on  the  desk  for  cosponsors.  I  requested 
that  It  be  held  for  5  legislative  days. 

There  has  been  a  misunderstanding, 
and  the  bill  clerk  closed  the  books  on 
the  resolution  at  the  end  of  5  calendar 
days  yesterday  evening. 

I  have  advised  several  prospective  co- 
sponsors  that  they  had  through  Wednes- 
day to  join  as  cosponsors  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  I  know  several  will  want  to  do 
so.  Two  or  three  have  called  today,  in- 
cluding the  majority  leader's  office. 

In  order  to  correct  the  misimderstand- 
ing.  Mr.  President,  I  tisk  unanimous  con- 


sent that  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
88  continue  to  be  held  at  the  clerk's  desk 
for  cosponsors  to  join  until  the  close  of 
business  Thursday.  May  5,  and  that  it 
then  be  printed  with  the  names  of  such 
sponsors  as  have  joined. 

I  have  handed  the  clerk  the  names  of 
25  cosponsors  who  have  called  my  office 
and  will  submit  further  names,  if  any 
others  join,  Thursday  evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HEARINGS  ON  PROPOSED  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  IMMIGRAITON  AND 
NATIONALITY  ACT— S.  3243 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  open 
hearings  will  be  held  by  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  on  May  4  and  5,  on  S. 
3243,  to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  and  to  make  provision 
for  necessarj'  travel  controls,  at  10  a.m., 
room  2226,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE  FOR  FAMILY  PLAN- 
NING PROGRAMS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  absence  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  is  on  his  way  to  Ge- 
neva as  a  congressional  observer  at  the 
18-Nation  International  Disarmament 
Conference,  I  have  been  asked  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment, Manpower,  and  Poverty  will 
begin  hearings,  Tuesday,  May  10,  on  S. 
2993  to  provide  Federal  assistance  for 
family  planning  programs  In  low  Income 
areas.  Secretary  John  W.  Gardiner  is 
expected  to  be  the  first  witness. 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  focused 
on  the  urgency  of  the  world  population 
crisis.  As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
and  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
has  scheduled  early  hearings  on  S.  2993. 
I  also  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Maryland  for  his 
leadership  In  sponsoring  this  bill. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate : 

S.  943.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frantlaek: 
Vohryzka;  and 

S.  1804.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  additional  Judges  for  the  U.8. 
Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1308)  to 
authorize  re\lsed  procedures  for  the  de- 
struction of  unfit  Federal  Reserve  notes. 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  an  amend- 
ment. In  which  It  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  Insisted  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  602)  to  amend  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956,  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
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disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Aspinall.  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Texas,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Saylor,  and  Mr.  Reinecke 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  14012)  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for 
other  purposes:  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that 
Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Kirwan,  Mr.  Passman, 
Mr.  EviNs  of  Tenne.ssee.  Mr.  Denton,  Mr. 
Steed,  Mr.  Bow.  Mr.  Jonas,  and  Mr. 
Laird  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills 
and  joint  resolutions.  In  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H  R.  8188.  An  act  relating  to  the  deduction 
lor  Income  tax  purposes  of  contributions  to 
certain  organizations  for  Judicial  reform; 

H.R.  8376.  An  act  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  make  permanent  the 
existing  duty-free  treatment  for  certain 
corkboard  Insulation; 

H.R.  10998.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
f>orary  period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  heptanolc  acid; 

H.R.  11653.  An  act  to  make  permanent  the 
existing  suspension  of  duty  on  certain  nat- 
liral  graphite; 

H.R.  12262.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  Jane  30,  1969,  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duty  on  certain  copying  shoe  lathes; 
H.R.  12328.  An  act  to  extend  for  3  years 
the  period  during  which  certain  extracts 
suitable  for  tanning  may  be  imported  free  of 
duty; 

H.R.  12461.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  istle; 

H.R.  12463.  An  act  to  extend  until  June  30, 
1969,  the  suspension  of  duty  on  crude  chicory 
and  the  reduction  In  duty  on  ground  chicory; 
H.R.  12657.  An  act  to  continue  the  suspen- 
sion of  duty  on  certain  alumina  and  bauxite; 
HJl.  12864.  An  act  to  make  permanent  the 
existing  duty-free  treatment  of  personal  and 
household  effects  brought  into  the  United 
States  under  Government  orders; 

H.R.  12997.  An  act  to  extend  until  July  15. 
1968.  the  suspension  of  duty  on  electrodes 
Imported  for  use  in  producing  aluminum; 

H.R.  13417.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  4,  1961,  to  facilitate  the  efficient 
preservation  and  protection  of  certain  lands 
In  Prince  Georges  and  Charles  Counties,  Md.. 
and  for  .Aher  purposes; 

H  R  14644.  An  act  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  to  extend 
it  for  3  years,  and  other  purposes;  and  to 
authorize  assistance  to  developing  Institu- 
tions for  an  additional  year; 

H  J  Res  763.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  in  which 
June  14  occurs  as  National  Flag  Week;  and 
H  J  Res.  1001.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  month  of  May 
1966  as  "Steelmark  Month." 


ENROLLED   BIU^   SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affl.Ked  his  signature  to  the 

following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  518  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joanna  K. 
Oeori?oi;!:a; 

H  1804  .An  act  to  provide  for  the  appolnt- 
.Tient  of  two  additional  Judges  for  the  U.S. 
CXiurt  of  Claims,  and  tor  other  purposes;  and 


S.  1924.  An  act  to  amend  section  ^b  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  referees 
from  acting  as  trustees  or  receivers  In  any 
proceeding  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

The  message  Informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  I, 
Public  Law  86-42,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Gallagher,  of  New  Jersey. 
Chairman,  Mrs.  Kelly,  of  New  York,  Mr. 
DuLSKi,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Murphy  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Giaimo,  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California.  Mr.  Sx  Germain, 
of  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Tupper,  of  Maine, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, of  Vermont,  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania 
as  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  of  the 
Canada-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group  for  the  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  beginning  on  May  18, 
1966. 

The  message  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
adopted  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Hon.  Patrick  V.  McNamara,  late  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Michigan. 


H.J.  Res.  763.  Joint  resolution  authorising 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  in  which 
June  14  occurs  as  National  Flag  Week;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1001.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  month  of  May  1966 
as  "Steelmark  Month";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  8188.  An  act  relating  to  the  deduction 
for  Income  tax  purposes  of  contributions  to 
certain    organizations    for    Judicial    reform; 

H.R.  8376.  An  act  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  make  permanent  the 
existing  duty-free  treatment  for  certain 
corkboard  insulation; 

H.R.  10998.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of 
duty  on  heptanolc  acid; 

HJi.  U653.  An  act  to  make  permanent  the 
existing  suspension  of  duty  on  certain  nat- 
ural graphite; 

H.R.  12262.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30.  1969.  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  certain  copying  shoe 
lathes; 

H.R.  12328.  An  act  to  extend  for  3  years 
the  period  dtu'ing  which  certain  extracts 
suitable  for  tanning  may  be  Imported  free 
of  duty; 

H.R.  12461.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  Istle; 

HJl.  12463.  An  act  to  extend  until  June 
30,  1969,  the  suspension  of  duty  on  crude 
chicory  and  the  reduction  In  duty  on  ground 
chicory; 

HJl.  12657.  An  act  to  continue  the  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  certain  alumina  and 
bauxite; 

H.R.  12864.  An  act  to  make  permanent  the 
existing  duty-free  treatment  of  personal 
and  household  effects  brought  Into  the 
United  States  under  Government  orders;  and 

HJl.  12997.  An  act  to  extend  until  July 
15,  1968,  the  suspension  of  duty  on  electrodes 
Imported  for  use  In  producing  aluminum; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

HJl.  13417.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  4,  1961,  to  facilitate  the  efBclent 
preservation  and  protection  of  certain  lands 
in  Prince  Georges  and  Charles  Counties, 
Md.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  14644.  An  act  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  to  extend 
It  for  3  years,  and  other  purposes;  and  to 
authorize  assistance  to  developing  Institu- 
tions for  an  additional  year;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


DEATH      OF      SENATOR      PAT      Mc- 
NAMARA,  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  Senator  Pat  Mc- 
Namara. The  people  of  this  country,  and 
particularly  the  people  of  his  home  State 
of  Michigan,  have  been  fortunate  to 
share  in  the  benefit*  of  his  years  of  de- 
voted public  service. 

Pat  McNamara  had  a  full  and  reward- 
ing life,  serving  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  more  than  11  years. 
Much  of  his  adult  life  was  spent  in  the 
city  of  Detroit,  where  he  was  a  leader 
in  the  trade  union  movement.  Pat  Mc- 
Namara was  a  true  son  of  labor,  and  his 
life  was  a  tribute  to  the  honesty  and 
courage  of  the  men  who  organized  the 
workingman  in  our  great  cities. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  with 
Senator  McNamara  for  more  than  3 
years,  both  in  tills  body  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Public  Works  Committee  while 
he  was  its  chairman. 

As  leader  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, he  made  it  a  truly  creative  or- 
ganization. This  committee  has  tradi- 
tionally been  the  focus  of  decisions  au- 
thorizing construction  of  roads,  harbors, 
and  flood  control  works.  Under  Senator 
McNamara.  the  committee  took  on  new 
and  cliallenging  tasks  facing  the  Na- 
tion during  the  last  3d  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury: major  legislation  for  Appalacliia, 
the  highway  beautificatlon  program,  and 
air  and  water  pollution  problems.  It  has 
been  an  honor  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Air  and  Water  Pollution  Subcom- 
mittee, which  was  newly  created  during 
Senator  McNamara's  chairmanship. 

At  the  same  time,  Pat  McNamara  did 
not  neglect  those  traditional  concerns  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee.  Highways, 
flood  control,  reservoir  and  navigation 
projects  have  received  his  utmost  atten- 
tion— all  of  us  can  testify  to  the  great 
strides  made  in  these  areas  during  the 
last  few  years. 

Senator  McNamara  has  always  been 
prompt  and  considerate  about  the  need 
for  planning  and  survey  work  for  new 
projects.  Under  his  leadership,  the 
committee  has  given  public  projects  a 
close  scrutiny,  but  it  has  always  acted 
with  dispatch  once  their  soundness  has 
been  established.  Senator  McNamara 
insisted  that  every  project  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  stand  up  on  its  merits. 

Above  all  else.  I  will  always  remember 
Pat  McNamara  because  of  his  sterling 
persoruil  qualities.  He  was  an  inspira- 
tion to  his  fellow  Senators  and  earned 
their  lasting  esteem  and  affection. 

I  remember  Pat  McNamara,  the  big 
man  with  the  gruff  voice  and  the  heart 
of  gold.  He  could  be  counted  on  to 
attend  sessions  of  the  Senate,  not  to  make 
speeches  but  to  meet  his  responsibilities 
to  his  Nation  and  to  his  constituents.  He 
was  the  type  of  man  one  could  depend  on 


for  all  contingencies.  Some  may  say 
that  he  was  not  a  leader  in  the  conven- 
tional sense,  but  he  showed  us  the  way  by 
the  force  of  his  conviction,  his  conscience, 
and  his  intense  devotion. 

I  could  not  begin  to  recount  here  all 
those  little  but  significant  things  that 
Pat  McNamara  did  to  help  me  during  my 
beginning  years  in  this  body.  In  many 
ways,  his  passing  will  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  phase  in  our  experiences, 
for  the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
can  truly  never  be  replaced. 

There  are  few  men  in  American  public 
life  today  who  could  be  called,  without 
any  exaggeration  or  hesitancy,  the  "salt 
of  the  earth."  Pat  McNamara  was  such 
a  man.  I  was  honored  to  know  him,  to 
work  with  him,  and  to  learn  from  him. 
I  join  his  colleagues,  friends,  and  the 
American  people  he  loved  so  much,  in 
extending  my  sincere  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
McNamara  and  his  family,  and  in  paying 
him  well-deserved  tribute. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  lost  a  treasured  colleague — 
little  people  have  lost  a  giant  advocate — 
and  America  has  lost  a  profound  and  pro- 
ductive statesman  in  the  passing  of  the 
humble  and  honest  Pat  McNamara  who 
somehow  made  every  setting  the  happier 
for  his  presence. 

A  genial  giant — physically  and  spirit- 
ually— was  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
who  never  resorted  to  subtlety  in  argu- 
ment and  was  always  sincere  in  his  stand. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  have  participated 
in  the  Michigan  hustings  with  him  6 
years  ago — and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  note 
the  affection  and  even  adulation  the  peo- 
ple who  knew  him  best  had  for  their  man, 
McNamara. 

He  had  the  practical  wisdom  of  the 
worker  he  was — and  he  had  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  friend  who  knew  at  firsthand 
the  hopes  and  fears  and  necessities  of  the 
senior  citizen  and  the  less  favored  neigh- 
bor. They  found  their  protagonist  in 
this  man  whose  simple  piiilosophy  was 
that  he  was  propeople. 

Patrick  McMamara's  real  monument 
will  be  in  the  Upislation  he  fostered  and 
fought  for  to^ake  American  more  pro- 
people — andrfis  memory  will  be  an  en- 
during inspiration  in  this  Senate. 

iTo  the  widow  and  all  his  loved  ones 
goes  the  understanding  sympathy  of  this 
body.  Beyond  their  sorrow  they  possess 
the  heritage  of  a  husband  and  father  as 
devoted  to  his  loved  ones  as  he  was  dedi- 
cated to  his  land — truly  a  great  Ameri- 
can. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  searching  for  some  words  that  might 
adequately  express  my  sense  of  sorrow 
and  loss  at  the  death  of  my  good  friend. 
Senator  Pat  McNamara.  In  these  mo- 
ments of  grief  we  try,  as  best  we  are  able, 
to  surround  our  loss  with  remembrances 
of  our  association  with  our  friend  and 
those  things  which  made  us  friends  and 
created  the  respect  and  affection  that  will 
sustain  his  memory  in  years  to  come. 

Emerson  once  wrote  that  "he  is  great 
who  la  what  he  is  from  nature,  and  who 
never  reminds  us  of  others."  And  I  be- 
lieve that  this  sentence  explains  the 
greatness  of  Pat  McNamara.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  plain  and  friendly 


man  was  his  own  boss.  He  took  orders 
from  no  one  except  his  own  conscience 
and  he  accepted  no  detours  on  the  paths 
to  his  chosen  goals.  But  this  single 
mindedness,  this  determination,  was 
leavened  with  a  ready  sense  of  humor 
and  a  warm  Irish  heart  that  had  com- 
passion for  all,  friend  or  foe.  In  the 
most  heated  of  legislative  battles,  when 
the  debate  can  sometimes  take  on  an  un- 
fortunate personal  turn,  no  one  ever  was 
angry  with  Pat  McNamara  for  very  long. 

He  chose  to  represent  the  aspirations 
of  his  State  and  the  Nation  for  a  better 
life,  for  a  better  education  for  our  chil- 
dren and  for  better  health.  His  cham- 
pionship of  the  cause  of  education  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  since  he  did  not 
attend  school  beyond  the  sixth  grade. 
Or  perhaps  this  fact  sharpened  his 
awareness  of  the  need  for  education. 
For  whatever  reason,  he  never  flagged 
in  his  support  of  education  and  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  this  area 
in  recent  years — and  that  progress  iias 
been  substantial — is  due  in  large  measure 
to  his  devotion. 

In  the  same  manner  he  never  waivered 
from  the  goal  of  reasonable  health  care 
for  the  aged.  The  program  which  has 
just  been  enacted  is  a  monument  to  his 
dedication. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  live  in 
the  public  spothght  often  have  a  tend- 
ency to  reflect  its  beams  outward  as  if 
self-generated.  And  sometimes  we  adopt 
postures  which  are  more  apparent  than 
real.  There  was  none  of  this  in  Pat 
McNamara.  He  was  the  same  man  in 
any  situation  and  cared  not  at  all  for 
the  ego-building  activities  of  public  life. 
His  ego,  if  he  had  one.  was  nourished 
and  sustained  by  the  knowledge  of  real 
service  rendered  in  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Michigan  and  the  people  of  the 
Nation. 

I  am  proud  to  have  called  him  my 
friend  and  I  would  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  mourning  his  passing  and  in 
our  prayers  that  the  memories  of  this 
great  and  guileless  man  will  sustain  his 
wife  and  family  in  their  time  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  of  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan,  Pat 
McNamara. 

Though  our  points  of  view  were  not 
always  in  agreement,  he  was  unquestion- 
ably as  sincere  in  his  point  of  view  as  I 
was  in  mine.  Senator  McNamara  under- 
stood diversity  in  the  legislative  process. 

As  many  of  you  know  Senator  Mc- 
Namara preceded  me  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 
Without  question  he  was  indeed  a  good 
friend  of  the  Nation's  elderly,  and  a  man 
who  always  gave  a  candid  and  honest 
expression  of  his  views  on  programs  to 
assist  the  senior  citizens. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  Committee 
on  Aging  that  is  still  being  carried  for- 
ward received  its  impetus  from  Pat 
McNamara.  Under  his  leadership,  the 
committee  undertook  many  investiga- 
tions into  problems  of  the  elderly,  rang- 
ing from  health  to  frauds  perpetrated 
against  those  of  advanced  years. 

We  on  the  committee  hope  to  carry  for- 
ward the  good  work  of  which  Pat  Mc- 


Namara helped  formulate.  Senior  citi- 
zens in  this  country,  and  the  residents  of 
Michigan,  have  lost  a  good  fiiend  in  Pat 
McNamara — a  sometimes  blunt,  but  al- 
ways fortiiright  proponent  of  the  causes 
In  which  he  believed. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  those  of  us  on  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  will  con- 
tinue to  work  for  the  betterment  of  older 
Americans,  a  cause  in  wliich  Pat  Mc- 
Namara believed  deeply. 

Senator  Pat  McNamara  was  a  great 
Senator,  and  above  all  a  great  American. 
The  people  of  Michigan,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  Nation,  have  lost  a  good 
friend.  His  service  in  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
his  State  and  the  Nation  was  one  which 
recognized  the  responsibility  of  carrying 
out  his  duties  in  the  highest  tradition  of 
public  service. 

Mrs.  Smathers  and  I  extend  our  deep- 
est sympathy  to  Mrs.  McNamara  and 
family. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Piesident,  with 
the  passing  of  Senator  Pat  McNamara 
many  of  us  in  this  chamber  lost  a  great 
friend.  The  United  States  lost  a  great 
Senator. 

Senator  McNamara  wtis  not  one  to 
seek  headlines  and  column-Inches;  but 
his  accomplishments  and  contributions 
are  known. 

They  will  be  felt  and  known  in  the 
years  ahead  by  those  who  beneflt  from 
hospital  insurance  under  the  social  se- 
curity program  as  a  result  of  Pat  Mc- 
Namara's fight  for  medicare,  by  children 
In  all  parts  of  the  Nation  who  are  learn- 
ing in  better  schools  as  a  result  of  Pat 
McNamara's  leadership  In  the  struggle 
for  Federal  aid  to  education,  by  workers 
whose  jobs  are  more  secure  and  whose 
income  is  higher  because  of  Pat  Mc- 
Namara's untiring  efforts  for  the  work- 
ers of  this  land,  by  those  who  find  the 
barriers  of  segregation  and  discrimina- 
tion crumbling  because  of  his  work  in 
civil  rights,  and,  by  all  of  us  who  have  an 
opportunity  to  live  In  a  more  beautiful 
and  healthful  America  because  of  Pat 
McNamara's  vision  and  concern  for  ef- 
fective antipollution  and  beautificatlon 
programs. 

We,  in  the  Senate,  will  long  benefit 
from  the  example  he  set,  from  the 
warmth  of  his  spirit,  and  from  the 
groundwork  he  did  in  so  many  key  areas 
of  the  Great  Society  program. 

Mr.  President,  in  late  March  I  par- 
ticipated in  a  salute  to  Senator  Mc- 
Namara in  Detroit,  Mich.  In  the  course 
of  my  speech.  I  made  some  comments 
about  his  record  and  his  meaning  to 
those  of  us  who  served  with  him  in  the 
Senate.  Those  comments  were,  in  iiart. 
lighthearted,  but  I  think  they  are  appro- 
priate today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  i 

Remarks    bt    Senator    EDhtusv    S.    Mdskii 
Regarding  Senator  McNamara.  March  26, 
1966 
A  summer  visitor  In  Maine  tried  In  vain  to 

strike    up    a    conversation    with    a    native. 

Finally.  In  complete  frustration,  he  asked  If 

the  town  had  a  law  against  talking.    "Not  a 
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law,"  he  was  told,  "But  we've  got  an  under- 
standing not  to  say  anything  unless  It  Im- 
proves on  silence." 

This  New  England  story  described  that  old 
New  Englander,  Pat  McNamara — and  I  can 
think  of  no  one  who  more  eJTectlvely  Im- 
proves on  silence  when  he  speaks.  To  use 
a  well-worn  New  England  pun — you  can  take 
everything  he  says  for  "grstnlte" — rough- 
hewn  and  solid. 

I  flrst  met  Pat  and  Michigan  democracy 
In  1954 — a  year  when  he  and  I  were  unlikely 
winners — but  I  had  already  pulled  my  sur- 
prise victory  and  hU  was  still  ahead  of  him. 
Ever  since — my  affection  and  respect  for  him 
have  steadily  grown. 

This  has  been  the  result  In  part — I  am 
sure— because  he  reminds  me  so  much  of  our 
Maine  people. 

But  this  gruff,  blunt  exterior  Is  only  the 
shell — the  protective  covering  designed  to 
conceal  a  warm  and  generous  heart. 

Pat  Is  a  practical  tough-minded,  common- 
sense  man  His  is  the  approach  of  the 
Maine  farmer  who  rejected  a  young  sales- 
man's effort  to  sell  him  an  encyclopedia  of 
farming.  "Hell,  Sonny,"  he  said,  "I'm  only 
farming  half  as  good  as  I  know  how  to  now." 

It  Is  because  he  has  this  practical  side  that 
Pat  has  been  able  to  convert  his  humane  Im- 
pulses Into  meaningful,  effective  legislation: 
Medical  care  for  the  elderly,  the  education  of 
our  young  i>eople.  civil  rights,  better  wages 
and  working  conditions,  resource  detelop- 
ment,  and  the  quality  of  our  environment. 

On  this  past  St  Patrick's  Day  Senator 
Mike  Maxsfuxd  said  of  Pat: 

Pat  McNam:ira  Is  a  man  of  Immense 
heart  and  a  burning  sense  of  justice.  He 
Is — in  my  judgment — one  of  the  great 
humanists  of  Senate  history.  He  has  never 
failed  the  people  of  the  United  States.  He 
has  stood  for,  by,  and  with  the  most  himible 
of  Americans  His  absence  from  subsequent 
Congresses  will  be  a  heavy  loss  to  them — to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  Nation." 

Mike  spoke  for  all  of  us  in  the  Senate,  and 
each  of  us  has  a  special  personal  reason  for 
apprecl.itl.ii;  Pat. 

As  a  member  of  his  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee I  have  seen  the  quiet  determination 
of  this  tough-minded,  warm-hearted  son  of 
New  England  bring  out  the  best  In  his  col- 
leagues. 

I  have  seen  him  stand  like  a  rock  against 
actions  which  offended  his  principles.  And 
I  have  seen  him  compromise  with  grace  to 
achieve  his  ultimate  goals. 

I  have  been  the  beneficiary  of  his  friend- 
ship, his  loyalty,  and  his  uncompromising 
support 

I  miss  him  tonight. 

I  w!!!  miss  him  when  he  leaves  the  Senate. 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr.  President,  as  I  look 
back  on  the  career  of  Senator  Pat  Mc- 
Namara, I  am  reminded  of  a  sentence  In 
the  book  of  Genesis : 

There  were  giants  In  the  earth  In  those 
days. 

Pat  McNamara  was  one  of  our  giants, 

and  I  am  erateful  for  the  privilege  of 
having  known  him 

Mr.  PROUTY  Mr  President,  to  speak 
at  the  df^ath.  but  on  the  life  of  Patrick  V 
McNamara.  lat^  Senator  from  Michigan. 
Is  a  sad,  thoiteh  not  a  difficult  thing  to 
do. 

When  I  first  became  a  Senator.  Pat 
McNamara  was  a  member  of  the  Public 
Works  Committ.^e  to  which  I  wus  as- 
signed. Since  then,  I  have  also  worked 
continuouslv  with  him  on  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee. 

A  Senator  should  not  be  something 
apart    from   the   life   of   a   people  or   a 


nation.  He  should  Indeed  be  measured 
by  the  same  standards  by  which  every- 
one else  Is  measured. 

To  me,  the  quality  which  Pat  Mc- 
Namara possessed  and  which  best  de- 
scribed him  as  a  man.  Is  the  quality  of 
"humanness."  This  word  does  not  mean 
"humane,"  although  Senator  McNamara 
was  all  of  that.  It  does  not  mean  "human 
fallings."  sJthough  he  probably  had  his 
share  of  those  too. 

It  means  to  me,  especially  as  applied 
to  Senator  McNamara,  the  quality  of  a 
gentleman.  Pat  McNamara  had  a  task 
to  perform.  He  knew  what  he  was  about, 
and  he  made  his  way  without  guile,  but 
with  a  warmth  and  with  a  sense  of  himior 
which  was  constantly  refreshing  to  be- 
held. 

I  do  not  know  what  greatness  really 
means.  Perhaps  it  means  large  accom- 
plishment. Perhaps  it  means  historically 
significant  contributions.  These  things 
are  important  In  the  memory  of  man. 
And,  only  history  will  decide  whether 
Pat  McNamara  was,  therefore,  really 
great. 

But,  In  the  memory  of  God,  whom 
Pat  McNamara  worshiped,  the  simple 
kindness  Is  the  measure  of  the  goodness 
of  man.  There,  Pat  McNamara  will  In- 
deed measure  well. 

DEATH     or    SENATOR     M'NAMARA     IS    A    LOSS    TO 
COMMON     PEOPLE     OF     THIS     COXTtrTtLY 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  word 
of  the  unexpected  passing  of  my  friend 
and  colleague,  Pat  McNamara,  on  April 
30  came  as  a  shock  to  me,  &s  I  know  it 
did  to  other  Members  of  this  body. 

I  knew  Senator  McNamara  was  111  and 
In  the  hospital,  but  It  was  my  hope  and 
belief  that  he  would  soon  be  well  enough 
to  complete  his  term  and  then  return  to 
Michigan  for  a  well -deserved  retirement. 

His  death  Is  a  tragic  loss  not  only  to 
the  Senate,  but  to  millions  of  people  In 
this  country  who  have  benefited  from  his 
compassion  and  concern. 

Over  a  span  of  nearly  12  years  in  this 
body.  Senator  McNamara  played  a  lead- 
ing part  In  the  adoption  of  many  basic 
legislative  programs — the  Increase  In  the 
minimum  wage,  the  civil  rights  acts, 
medical  and  hospital  care  for  the  aged 
under  social  security,  the  PubUc  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act,  man- 
power training,  £ild  to  education — to 
name  just  a  few  examples. 

Before  I  came  to  the  Senate,  I  knew 
Senator  McNamara  by  the  reputation  he 
had  made  as  a  friend  of  the  friendless — 
minorities,  senior  citizens,  the  unem- 
ployed. 

Since  coming  to  this  body,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Public 
Works  Commltee,  of  which  Senator  Mc- 
Namara was  the  chairman.  In  that  ca- 
pacity, I  came  to  know  him  as  a  warm, 
friendly  man  who  always  had  time  to 
listen,  and  to  offer  his  counsel  to  a 
freshman  who  was  sometimes  baffled  by 
the  labyrinthine  world  of  the  Senate. 

I  will  miss  him. 

My  wife.  Delia,  and  I  extend  our  dev- 
est sympathy  to  Senator  McNamara's 
wife,  Mary,  and  to  the  other  members  of 
his  family. 


RESIGNATION  OF  THOMAS  C.  MANN 
AS  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
FOR  ECONOMIC  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago  the  White  House  announced 
that  President  Johnson  had  accepted 
with  regret  the  resignation  of  Thomas 
C.  Mann  as  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs.  The  resignation,  I, 
too,  regret. 

For  close  to  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
Tom  Mann  has  been  a  dedicated  and  ca- 
pable public  servant,  and  he  will  be  sore- 
ly missed  by  those  of  us  with  whom  his 
duties  brought  him  into  contact. 

Mr.  Mann  entered  Government  service 
In  1942,  and  first  served  as  a  special  as- 
sistant in  the  American  Embassy  in  Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay.  Working  his  way  up 
through  the  ranks,  In  assignments  in  the 
State  Department  and  at  posts  abroad, 
he  acquired  a  proficiency  In  economic 
matters  and  an  Incisive  knowledge  of 
American  Republics  affairs,  Tom 
Marm's  talents,  experience,  and  leader- 
ship qualities  were  accorded  deserved 
recognition  in  1955  upon  his  designation 
by  President  Elsenhower  as  Ambassador 
to  El  Salvador.  Two  years  later,  Mr. 
Mann  became  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs, 

Under  President  Kennedy's  adminis- 
tration, he  served  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs  and 
as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Mexico.  In  1964, 
President  Johnson  asked  Mr.  Mann  to  re- 
turn to  Washington  to  again  direct  the 
Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs.  For 
the  past  year,  his  job  has  been  that  of 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  EkX)nomlc 
Affairs. 

I  have  known  Tom  Mann  for  a  number 
of  years  and  have  always  found  him  able, 
conscientious,  understanding,  and  fair. 
He  is  self-effacing  and  courteous  without 
fall.  In  my  view,  he  is  also  a  gentleman 
of  Integrity  whose  record  of  public  serv- 
ice is  an  inspiration  to  others  choosing  to 
making  the  Foreign  Service  a  career. 

I  very  much  regret  Tom  Mann's  de- 
parture from  Government.  Neverthe- 
less, his  retirement  is  well  earned,  and 
certainly  I  wish  him  the  best  of  health 
and  a  full  measure  of  success  In  all  his  en- 
deavors In  the  years  ahead. 


GREETINGS  TO  HON.  HARRY  S,  TRU- 
MAN ON  HIS  82d  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senators  Aiken,  Allott,  Ander- 
son, Bartlett,  Bass,  Bayh,  Bible,  Boggs, 
Brewster,  Burdick,  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Cannon,  Case,  Church,  Clark, 
Cooper,  Dirksen,  Dodd,  Douglas,  East- 
land, Ellender,  Ervin,  Harris,  Hart, 
Hartke,  Hayden,  Hill,  Holland,  Jack- 
son, Javits,  Jordan  of  North  Carolina, 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Kennedy  of 
New  York,  Kuchel,  Lausche,  Long  of 
Missouri,  Long  of  Louisiana,  Magnuson, 
Mansfield,  McCarthy,  McGee,  McGov- 
ern,  mclntyre,  mondale,  monroney, 
Montoya.  Morse.  Morton,  Moss,  Mundt, 
Muskie,  Nelson,  Neuberger,  Pastore, 
Pearson,  Pell,  Randolph,  Ribicoff, 
Robertson,  Scott,  Simpson,  Smathers, 
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Smith,  Sparkman,  Stknnis,  Symington, 

TALMADGE,     TiTDINGS,     WILLIAMS     Of     NeW 

Jersey,  Yarborough,  Young  of  Ohio,  and 
myself,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  for  im- 
mediate consideration  Senate  Resolution 
252. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  262 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman, 
thirty-third  President  of  the  United  States, 
will  be  eighty-two  years  of  age  on  May  8, 
1966;  and 

Whereas  the  said  Harry  S,  Trtmian  has  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  peace, 
and  the  betterment  of  his  fellow  man,  such 
devotion  being  borne  out  by  the  record  of 
the  numeroiifi  accomplishments  and  historic 
decisions  made  during  his  service  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  from  1946  through 
1952,  among  which  are  Included  the  ratifica- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  the  United  States  having  been 
the  first  of  the  major  powers  to  ratify  such 
charter;  the  formulation  and  successful  op- 
eration of  the  Truman  doctrine  which  played 
a  major  role  In  preventing  the  establishment 
of  Communist  tyrannies  In  Greece  and  Ttir- 
key;  the  remarkable  success  of  the  Marshall 
plan  In  rebuilding  the  war-depleted  econ- 
omies of  Western  EJurope  and  halting  t!i« 
march  of  communism  In  those  nations  co- 
operating In  the  plan;  and  the  outstanding 
legislative  accomplishments  achieved  dtirlng 
the  period  of  his  administration,  such  as  the 
enactment  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act,  the  National  Mental  Health  Act,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  the  National 
Heart  Act,  the  Minimum  Wage  and  Hour  Act 
amendments  of  October  26,  1949,  the  Act  of 
September  23,  1960,  providing  Federal  assist- 
ance for  school  construction  In  federally  Im- 
pacted areas,  and  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  amendments  of  July  16,  1962;  and 

Whereas  there  will  be  established  a  Harry 
8.  Truman  Center  for  the  Advancement  of 
Peace,  to  be  located  at  the  Holy  City  of 
Jerusalem,  which  center  will  sponsor  the 
award  periodically  of  a  Harry  S.  Trtmian 
Peace  Prize;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  fitting  that  appropriate  rec- 
ognition should  be  accorded  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  the  occasion  of  the 
eighty-second  birthday  of  the  said  Harry  S. 
Truman :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  should  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation, on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  extending  to  the  Honorable 
Harry  S.  Truman  the  cordial  birthday  greet- 
ings of  this  Nation  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
eighty-second  birthday  on  May  8,  1966.  and 
expressing  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of 
our  people  to  the  said  Harry  S.  Trimaan  for 
his  long  years  of  devoted  service  to  his  covm- 
try  and  to  the  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  252)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


THE  CREDIBILITY  GAP  WIDENS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  srxjken  in  very 
authoritative  tones  In  replying  to  criti- 
cism from  the  Congress  and  its  commit- 
tees. Mr.  McNamara's  replies  to  his 
critics,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  often  au- 


thoritative only  in  tone.  This  fact  is 
pointed  out  and  illustrated  most  effec- 
tively in  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Credi- 
bility Gap  Widens"  which  appeared  in 
the  May  2  issue  of  Aviation  Week  & 
Space  Technology.  This  editorial,  writ- 
ten by  the  able  editor,  Robert  Hotz,  re- 
veals that  it  is  Mr.  McNamara's  replies 
rather  than  the  congressional  criticism 
which  merits  the  description  "baloney" 
and  "shocking  distortion," 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Credibilitt  Oap  WmENS 
(By  Robert  Hotz) 

Congressional  criticism  of  Defense  Secre- 
tary Robert  S.  McNamara  has  risen  In  an  un- 
precedented crescendo  during  recent  weeks 
over  a  wide  variety  of  Issues  Including  man- 
agement of  the  Vietnam  war,  development  of 
new  manned  bombers,  and  the  combat  readi- 
ness of  U.S.  forces  not  already  committed  to 
southeast  Asia.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara's replies  to  these  critics  have  been 
characterized  by  an  Increasing  flow  of  Invec- 
tive and  Irrelevant  statistics  that  carry  the 
argimients  off  tangentlally  from  the  points 
at  Issue. 

For  a  man  who  has  publicly  prided  himself 
on  hewing  to  facts  wherever  they  may  fall. 
Mr.  McNamara  made  some  amazing  state- 
ments In  his  recent  3-hour  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Since  Mr.  McNamara  has  retorted  "baloney" 
to  some  of  his  critics,  allegations  and  "shock- 
ing distortion"  to  others,  we  feel  It  only  fair 
to  point  out  some  of  the  significant  "ba- 
loney" and  distortion  In  Mr.  McNamara's 
dazzling  performance  before  Senator  F'ttl- 
BRiCHT's  committee. 

Mr.  McNamara,  In  attempting  to  answer 
charges  of  bomb  shortages  In  Vietnam,  told 
the  committee: 

"The  reason  why  they  [USAF]  thought 
750-pound  bombs  were  surplus  In  1964  was 
that  nobody  contemplated  that  the  B-62's, 
designed  for  nuclear  operations,  would  be 
carry  out  750-pound  conventional  bombing 
operations.  •  •  •  The  use  of  B-52  bombers, 
not  In  nuclear  operations  but  In  dropping 
750-pound  bombs  80  at  a  crack,  was  never 
conceived  of." 

SAC   BOMBING  PROFICIENCY 

This  Is  simply  not  true.  Strategic  Air 
Command  trained  both  Its  B-47  and  B-52 
crews  on  a  quarterly  basis  from  1968  through 
1961  to  keep  proficient  in  dropping  Iron 
bombs  from  Internal  bomb  bays.  The  re- 
quirement was  dropped  In  1962  but  resumed 
In  1963  at  the  Insistence  of  Gen.  Thomas 
Sarsfield  Power,  then  SAC  commander.  In 
March  1964,  General  Power  Intensified  SAC 
crew  training  with  Iron  bombs  and  In  May 
1964,  Initiated  a  program  to  Install  external 
racks  to  Increase  the  Iron  bomb  loan  on  some 
B-52'8.  Actual  tests  of  this  configuration 
began  at  Eglln  AFB  In  August  1964.  When 
escalation  of  the  Vietnam  war  In  1965  pro- 
duced an  urgent  requirement  for  large  quan- 
tities of  Iron  bombs  to  saturate  targets  In 
short  periods  of  time,  the  SAC  B-52  crews 
were  already  trained  and  equipped  to  do  this 
Job. 

Mr.  McNamara  emphasized  to  the  commit- 
tee that  the  1,600  U.S.  military  helicopters 
now  In  Vietnam  are  more  than  all  U.S.  forces 
had  when  he  became  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  more  than  either  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  haa  or  are  In  the  combined  Slno-Sovlet 
Inventory.  This  Is  perfectly  true,  but  It  con- 
veniently Ignores   the   fact   that   this  Viet- 


nam force  level  has  been  achieved  only  by 
stripping  modern  helicopters  from  other  U.S. 
combat  forcee.  It  overlooks  the  p>ertlnent 
fact  that  Mr.  McNamara  for  several  yean 
drastically  cut  Army  budget  requests  for 
helicopters  on  the  ground  that  they  would 
not  be  needed.  He  Is  now  pouring  money 
Into  a  crash  helicopter  production  progT^m 
that  proves  more  conclusively  than  any 
words  that  the  Army's  Judgment  on  heli- 
copter requirements  was  far  more  accurate 
than  Mr.  McNamara's. 

Similarly  he  explained  the  tremendous  de- 
mand for  2.75-lnch  rockets  in  Vietnam  as 
due  to  the  Army's  dlsoovery  there  for  the 
first  time  that  It  needed  armament  for  Its 
helicopters.  The  fact  Is  that  the  Army  has 
been  trying  to  deve.op  armed  helicopters 
since  the  early  l9€0's,  only  to  be  denied  the 
dollars  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Because 
of  this  the  Army  heUcopters  in  Vietnam  stUl 
carry  Jury-rigged  armament,  and  the  first 
purchase  of  a  helicopter  specifically  designed 
and  developed  with  armament  was  not  au- 
thorized by  Department  of  Defense  until 
1966. 

KOREAN    WAB   StJBPLTTS 

Another  statement  that  will  shock  those 
who  have  been  In  the  defense  business  a  great 
deal  longer  than  Mr.  McNamara  was  his  as- 
sertion to  the  Senate  committee  that  "It  is 
really  Immoral  to  spend  $12  billion  of  this 
Nation's  resources  for  surplus  as  we  did  dtir- 
lng the  Korean  war,"  and  that  he  Intends 
to  buy  everything  needed  for  Vietnam  but 
not  one  thing  more.  Again  Mr.  McNamara 
conveniently  overlooks  the  fact  that  In  the 
Korean  war  this  country  mobilized  not  only 
to  combat  the  North  Korean  and  Chinese 
armies  In  Korea,  but  also  to  meet  the  poe- 
slblllty  of  Russian  Intervention  and  a  third 
world  wsu".  By  this  action.  President  Tru- 
man and  his  defense  chiefs  unquestionably 
averted  the  outbreak  of  another  general  war 
and  discouraged  the  spread  of  Soviet  aggres- 
sion to  EJurope. 

If  Mr.  McNamara  really  believes  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  fight  and  win  a  war  killing  the  last 
enemy  with  the  last  bullet  as  the  last  soldier 
eats  the  last  can  of  beans  In  the  quarter- 
master's stores,  this  Nation  faces  serious 
trouble  ahead.  Events  have  already  proved 
that  some  of  Mr.  McNamara's  mlUtairy  Judg- 
ments have  not  been  as  sound  as  be  Imag- 
ined. But  If  he  persists  In  trying  to  budget 
the  Vietnam  war  or  any  other  military  con- 
frontation with  the  goal  of  emerging  with 
no  surplus  materiel,  he  will  actually  be 
budgeting  shortages  In  combat  equipment 
for  the  future.  War  Is  an  Illogical  and  waste- 
ful enterprise  that  Inevitably  defies  the  ef- 
forts of  man  to  calculate  Its  fury  precisely. 

Almost  2  years  ago  we  warned  that  a  credi- 
bility gap  was  widening  between  the  events 
transpiring  In  Vietnam  and  the  versions  of 
them  that  Mr.  McNamara  was  dispensing  to 
the  American  people.  Mr.  McNamara's  re- 
cent exercises  in  revising  history  and  at- 
tempting to  dazzle  his  congressional  critics 
with  Irrelevant  statistics  are  further  widen- 
ing this  credibility  gap.  Unforttmately.  this 
Is  the  very  Ume  that  the  Increasing  U.S. 
Involvement  In  the  Vietnam  war  requires 
the  clearest  public  understanding  of  this 
military  effort  and  the  foreign  policy  on 
which  It  Is  based.  , 


TRIBUTE  TO  GREGOR  MACPHERSON 
AND  G.  MILTON  KELLY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  during 
my  recent  absence  from  the  Chamber, 
two  good  men  whose  unique  skills  were 
used  dally  in  recording  and  reporting 
the  labors  of  the  Senate,  came  to  the 
end  of  their  journey.  I  rise  belatedly  to 
pay  tribute  to  their  memory. 
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Gregor  Macpherson  and  G.  Milton 
Kelly  were  men  of  the  highest  profes- 
sional abilities  in  their  chosen  fields. 
While  one  faithfully  recorded  Senate  de- 
bate as  a  public  employee,  the  other 
faithfiilly  reported  its  Wghllghts  to  the 
American  people  as  a  newspaperman, 
and  each  was  equally  devoted  to  his  pub- 
lic trust^ 

Mac  was  chief  ofHcial  reporter  of 
Senate  Debates.  Milt  was  a  byline  re- 
porter for  the  As-sociated  Press.  Both 
were  my  friends,  and  my  very  good 
friends.  I  am  proud  to  recall  and  to 
record  that  fact. 

Each  po.ssessed  all  those  fine  charac- 
teristics and  traits  which  we  like  to  see 
in  a  man.  Each  was  a  professional  In 
his  field,  and  surely  the  two  fields  are  not 
dissimilar,  for  truth,  accuracy,  and  fair- 
play  are  the  supreme  requirements  of 
the  work  of  those  engaged  in  each  of 
these  fields,  along  with  education,  intel- 
ligence, and  professional  skill. 

Through  all  their  daily  labors,  each 
was  possessed  of  a  truly  magnificent 
sense  of  humor  which  helped  to  lighten 
the  day  for  all  those  with  whom  they 
cume  in  frequent  contact. 

Mac  died  on  March  18.  1966.  Milt  died 
4  days  later,  on  March  22. 

Together  with  their  fam'lies,  the  Sen- 
ate Official  Reporters  of  Debates,  the 
Senate  press  corps,  the  Senate,  and  their 
friends.  I.  too,  mourn  their  passing. 

Here  were  two  thoroughbreds,  toiling 
daily  in  this  National  Capitol,  serving 
well  their  country. 


ARMENIAN  MARTYRS'  DAY 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  April 
24  has  passed:  it  is  a  significant  day  in 
the  histoi-y  of  the  Armenians.  There- 
fore, at  thLs  belated  time  I  am  express- 
mg  my  view  of  the  significance  of  April 
24,  1966,  to  the  history  of  the  Armenians. 
The  year  1915  is  the  year  of  national 
tragedy  for  the  Armenian  people.  In 
April  of  that  year  some  2,000  prominent 
Armenians  in  Turkey  were  arrested  and 
imprisoned  by  the  Turkish  Government. 
From  the  moment  of  their  arrest  they 
were  held  incommunicado,  and  a  few 
days  later  all  of  them  were  deported  to 
di.stant  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  exe- 
cuted there 

The  perpetration  of  this  crime  onithe 
part  of  Turkish  authorities  proved  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  some  2  million 
Armenians  in  Turkey.  In  less  than  a 
year,  all  these  Armenians  were  uprooted 
from  their  homes,  some  deported  to  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  while 
others  were  ma.ssacred  in  the  nei£,'hbor- 
hood  of  their  homes.  This  f.endish  pol- 
icy of  genocide  of  an  entire  ethnic  group 
througii  wholesale  mas.sacres,  and 
through  de^iortatlon  and  famine,  was  so 
thoroughly  and  cruelly  carried  out  that 
in  less  than  a  year  the  once  thriving 
Armenian  communities  in  all  partes  of 
Turkey  had  been  wiped  out  When  the 
First  World  War  came  to  an  end  his- 
toric Armenian  towns  and  village.s  in 
which  .A.rmenians  had  lived  from  time 
immemorial  had  become  desolate  and 
deserted  places.     In  tills  unprecedented 


holocaust  more  than  1  million  Armen- 
ians had  lost  their  lives,  and  those  sur- 
viving were  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 
Such  was  the  cruel  and  crushing  legacy 
of  the  year  1915  to  the  Armenian  people. 
Since  that  fateful  year,  Armenians 
everywhere  observe  the  anniversary  of 
that  tragic  event  as  a  national  day  of 
mourning,  and  pray  for  the  blessed  mem- 
ory of  their  martyrs,  innocent  and  help- 
less victims  of  Turkish  genocide. 


AN  OPEN  POEM  TO  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  from 
one  who  has  experienced  90  years  of  full 
living  in  our  blessed  United  States,  with 
a  continuous  interest  in  its  future,  has 
come  her  own  composition  termed  "An 
Open  Poem  to  President  Johnson."  which 
appeared  in  the  April  13,  1966,  issue  of 
the  Dally  Republican  Times,  Ottawa,  111. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Outman,  Sr.,  of  Marseilles, 
ni.,  has  through  verse  Indicated  her  love 
for  her  coimtry  and  concern  for  its  future 
and  with  a  prophetic  challenge  to  meet 
adversities  of  each  generation  our  leaders 
and  pec^le  "must  turn  to  God  for 
strength."  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  Mrs.  Outman's  verses  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
"We  Must  Tukn  to  God  tor  Strength" — 

Woman,  90,  Pens  Poetic   Tips  to   L3J. 

ON  THE  Great  Society 

(At  an  age  when  many  people  have  lost 
interest  In  life  or  have  lost  life  Itself,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Outman,  Sr.,  90,  of  890  Sample  Street 
has  penned  a  few  poetic  tips  to  President 
Johnson  on  his  Great  Society,  Mrs.  Outman, 
who  has  never  missed  a  chance  to  vote,  ob- 
served that  "weTe  In  an  awful  condition  In 
America  today."  In  her  latest  sprightly  dog- 
gerel, she  takes  the  position  that  the  Great 
Society  was  started  In  America  long  before 
L.B.J.  Drawing  on  her  Bible,  she  says  the 
poor  will  always  be  with  us,  and  said  "we 
must  draw  on  God  for  strength."  She  calls 
her  creation.  "An  Open  Poem  to  President 
Johnson."    Here  It  Is : ) 

(By  Mrs.  W.  H.  Outman,  Sr.) 
Mr.  F»re8ldent,  please  step  this  way 

Let  me  whisper  Into  your  ear; 
Your  Ideas  are  commendable 

But  expensive  too.  I  fear. 

Your  visions  are  all  wonderful — 

New  ones  are  being  heard  each  day — 

Must  "America,  the  Beautiful" 
Be  Improved  in  every  way. 

We  hear  our  streams  and  highways 

Must  have  a  change  of  face. 
With  parks  galore  for  the  pleasure 

Of  everyone  In  the  race. 

Your  surely  woxild  "paint  the  Illy,  white" 

Make  parks  In  which  to  play — 
The  rich  might  all  enjoy  them — 

But  the  poor  man  works  all  day. 

There  Is  to  be  "war  on  poverty" 

Until  It  Is  every  whlt  removed; 
But  If  the  Nation's  wealth  could  divided  be 

It  surely  would  soon  be  proved 
That  would  not  be  the  solution. 

For  as  water  runs  down  the  hill 
The  rich  man  soon  would  richer  be 

And  the  poor  man.  poorer  stlU. 


Poverty  cannot  be  abolished. 

This  will  never,  never  be; 
For  the  good  Master  taught 

As  He  walked  In  Galilee, 
"The  poor  ye  will  have  with  you  always. 

But  ye  shall  not  always  have  Me." 

Now  a  happy,  happy  thought 

Has  Just  occurred  to  me — 
For  nearly  200  years 

We've  had  a  "Great  Society." 

Such  men  as  Jefferson  and  Adams, 
And  George  Washington,  as  well, 

Put  It  Into  operation; 

It  has  lasted  and  served  us  well. 

Some  of  the  American  people 

Are  living  beyond  their  means; 
They  must  "keep  up  with  the  Joneses" 

And  that  thought  pressures  their  schemes. 

Everyone  Is  to  be  educated 

Whether  he  wills  it.  or  no; 
"Tis  truly  a  high  Ideal 

But  we  know  'twill  never  be  so. 

Yes,  let's  stop  crime  in  our  Nation, 

If  we  are  not  starting  too  late; 
What  can  we  expect  to  have 

When  children  are  left  to  their  fate? 

A  young  child  in  the  home. 

On  television  feeds; 
He  "catches  on"  right  quickly 

And  soon  he  supersedes. 

The  drinking,  burglary,  murder. 

Are  all  pictured  there  for  him — 
Later  he  goes  out  to  try  it, 

And  goes  deeper  into  sin. 

Perhaps  we  do  need  better  schools. 

First,  let's  use  the  ones  we  have 
To  wipe  out  some  of  the  Ignorance 

That  exists  in  the  human  knave. 

Tls  Ignorance  that  tempts  men 

Who  cannot  foresee  our  fate. 
Since  Statesmen  have  become  Politicians, 

And  Party  Is  placed  before  State. 

Some  criticize  the  Supreme  Court, 
And  believe  them  to  be  out  of  line 

For  they  think  the  Court's  decisions 
Often  make  it  easier  for  crime. 

When  the  criminal  cannot  be  confined 

Within  the  so-called  "Pen," 
But  soon  gets  back  to  his  old  "gang" 

To  do  the  same — or  worse — again. 

Now  if  occasion  should  arise 

To  appoint  another  man. 
Please  And  one  who  Is  Just  and  faithful 

To  do  the  best — under  Ood — that  he  can. 

To  wipe  out  crime  is  a  fine  thing, 

And  this  is  no  time  to  laugh; 
But  'twould  take  half  of  our  citizens 

To  police  the  other  half. 

To  clean  this  all  up  Is  much  needed. 
For  It  certainly  has  a  big  start; 

And  like  the  nice  red  apple 

There's  a  worm  In  Its  very  heart. 

There's  a  Communist  infiltration 

And  enemies,  galore. 
Jealous  of  American  prosperity. 

And  anxious  to  take  us  o'er. 

But  this  same  infiltration 

Has  been  apparent  so  long, 
One  can  scarcely  trust  his  neighbor. 

As  together  we  travel  along. 

The  "Commies"  threaten  to  "bury  us" 

With  no  apology, 
But  we  know  they  would  rather  have  ua 

Accept  their  Ideology. 

They've  taken  Cuba  under  their  wing — 

Only  90  miles  away. 
And  we  cannot  trust  Castro 

Today  nor  any  day. 
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Let  us  keep  up  a  watchful  waiting 
On  things  as  they  are  down  there. 

As  they  receive  their  help  from  overseas 
We  should  drop  to  our  knees  In  prayer. 

We  live  In  the  "post  Christian  era," 

Is  what  the  newspapers  say; 
We  would  do  well  to  confess  our  guilt 

And  start  over  again,  today. 

For  world  conditions  now 

Are  causing  much  concern. 
And  the  best  of  men  are  puzzled 

With  causes  they  cannot  discern. 

Not  long  ago,  a  preacher  friend. 

Honest  and  staunch  and  true. 
Was  speaking  on  world  conditions 

And  what  they  may  lead  Into; 
He  said  we  must  turn  to  God  for  strength — 

Then,  working  together,  must  try 
To  help  to  find  the  way  through 

And  not  "watch  a  nation  die." 

Now  when  Congress  makes  the  new  laws — 

The  cure  for  all  our  ills — 
There  will  be  nothing  left  for  the  taxpayer 

But  hard  work  to  pay  the  bills. 

Then  we'll  never  more  so  proudly 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  wave — 

For  Americans  will  not  be  "free"  men. 
Nor  live  "In  the  home  of  the  brave." 


OBSERVATIONS   ON   SOUTH 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  receive 
many  commtmications  from  people  who 
assert  that  the  United  States  ought  not 
to  have  become  involved  in  the  fighting 
in  South  Vietnam,  and  that  it  ought  to 
withdraw  its  military  forces  forthwith 
from  that  unhappy  land. 

Ever  since  I  came  to  the  Senate,  I  have 
opposed  the  policies  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment which  are  based  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  United  States  should  shoul- 
der all  the  burdens  of  the  earth.  For 
this  reason,  and  also  because  of  the  lo- 
gistic problems  which  its  terrain  and  im- 
developed  state  create,  I  have  never 
favored  the  stationing  of  our  mlhtary 
forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

We  cannot  solve  the  South  Vietnam 
problem,  however,  by  asserting  that  we 
shotUd  not  have  stationed  our  military 
forces  there  or  become  involved  In  the 
fight  of  its  Government  and  a  substantial 
segment  of  its  people  against  the  Vlet- 
oong,  even  though  it  pleases  some  com- 
mentators to  call  that  fight  a  civil  war 
rather  than  a  war  for  independence. 

Ostriches  may  bury  their  heads  in  the 
sand  when  danger  appears.  But  we 
must  live  as  men,  and  not  as  ostriches. 

Consequently,  we  must  face  stern  re- 
alities in  attempting  to  reach  a  conclu- 
sion concerning  South  Vietnam  and  our 
connection  with  it.  These  stem  resilltles 
are  as  follows: 

First.  Communism  has  not  yet  for- 
saken its  purpose  of  world  subjugation. 
Proof  of  this  statement  Is  found  In  the 
fact  that  both  Russia  and  China  are 
furnishing  weapons  to  the  Vietcong. 

Second.  North  Vietnam,  a  Commimlst 
controlled  country,  is  using  Its  weapons 
to  arm  the  Vietcong  forces,  which  are 
composed  in  substantial  part  of  trained 
men  from  North  Vietnam  and  are 
directed  by  officers  placed  In  their  com- 
mand by  North  Vietnam. 


Third.  The  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  United  States  should  be  engaged  in 
war  in  South  Vietnam  is  an  academic 
one.  As  Grover  Cleveland  would  say,  we 
are  confronted  by  a  condition  and  not  a 
theory.  We  are  already  engaged  in  such 
war  and  our  servicemen  are  being  killed 
and  wounded  daily. 

Fourth.  There  are  only  three  courses 
of  action  open  to  the  United  States.  The 
first  is  to  settle  the  war  by  negotiation; 
the  second  is  to  fight  the  war  with  a  will 
to  win  it;  and  the  third  is  to  withdraw 
our  forces  from  South  Vietnam  and  thus 
surrender  southeast  Asia  to  the  Vietcong 
who  are  simply  Communist  agents. 

The  President  has  attempted  to  reach 
a  settlement  by  negotiation.  Despite 
the  entreaties  of  virtually  the  entire 
civilized  world,  the  only  nations  which 
can  negotiate  a  settlement;  that  is.  North 
Vietnam  and  China,  have  contemptu- 
ously rejected  the  President's  ofifer  to 
negotiate. 

This  being  true,  the  hope  that  the  war 
might  be  settled  by  negotiation  seems 
to  have  degenerated  for  the  time  being 
into  an  empty  dream. 

As  a  consequence.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  United  States  must  either  fight  or 
withdraw.  Neither  our  love  of  peace  nor 
intellectual  sophistry  can  disguise  the 
truth  that  our  withdrawal  would  con- 
stitute a  surrender  to  the  Commimists, 
who  are  bent  on  extinguishing  the  lights 
of  liberty  throughout  the  earth. 

Even  though  the  executive  department 
of  the  Federal  Government  may  have 
erred  in  stationing  our  military  forces 
in  South  Vietnam,  the  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  withdraw  them  as  long 
as  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  or 
a  substantial  segment  of  Its  people  wish 
them  to  remain  there. 

The  stakes  involved  are  too  high.  If 
we  withdraw  under  existing  circum- 
stances, we  shall  lose  the  confidence  of 
the  free  world  to  which  we  have  pledged 
our  aid  against  Communist  aggression. 
Moreover,  all  of  southeast  Asia,  and  pos- 
sibly India  and  Pakistan,  will  immedi- 
ately fall  under  Red  Chinese  domination. 
One  hesitates  to  think  what  this  would 
portend  for  the  freedom  of  Malaysia,  the 
Philippines,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
and  even  for  that  of  the  United  States 
itself. 

On  some  occasions  I  receive  requests 
from  well-meaning  persons  that  I  arise 
upon  the  Senate  floor  and  denounce  our 
presence  and  conduct  in  South  Vietnam 
as  Illegal  and  outrageous. 

Even  if  I  were  sure  that  these  persons 
had  complete  possession  of  all  the  truth 
on  the  subject,  I  would  be  reluctant  to 
do  this  for  one  reason  and  incapable  of 
doing  it  for  another. 

While  I  am  always  ready  to  participate 
in  efforts  to  persuade  our  National  Gov- 
ernment to  pursue  wise  policies  or 
abandon  foolish  ones,  I  am  ever  reluc- 
tant to  denoimce  my  country  in  respect 
to  Its  contests  with  foreign  foes.  This 
is  true  because  I  was  nurtured  on  the 
brand  of  patriotism  which  prompted 
Senator  Crittenden  to  make  this  state- 
ment while  the  Mexican  War  was  raging : 
I  hope  to  find  my  country  In  the  right; 
however,  I  will  stand  by  her,  right  or  wrong. 


My  incapability  to  stand  upon  the 
Senate  floor  and  denounce  the  United 
States  for  its  presence  and  conduct  in 
South  Vietnam  arises  out  of  this  consid- 
eration: My  action  in  so  doing  would 
lend  aid  and  comfort  to  Ho  Chi  Minh 
and  his  Vietcong  because  it  would  tend 
to  engender  in  them  the  belief  that 
America's  will  to  flght  is  weak  and  that 
they  will  be  masters  of  South  Vietnam  if 
they  prolong  the  war  and  slay  more 
Americans. 

I  have  seen  war,  and  I  hate  war.  Not- 
withstanding, I  believe  that  the  only 
course  reasonably  open  to  it  imder  exist- 
ing circumstances  in  South  Vietnam  Is 
for  the  United  States  to  fight  with  a  will 
to  win  and  to  strike  the  enemy  such 
blows  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
North  Vietnam  to  the  conference  table 
or  defeat  with  the  least  delay. 

After  all,  war  is  sometimes  the  only 
road  which  leads  to  ultimate  peace  and 
safety. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  12-MILE  FISH- 
ERY ZONE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Norwegian  Commercial  Club  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  has  gone  on  record  In  support  of 
legislation  I  have  introduced  (S.  2218) 
along  with  other  Senators,  to  establish  a 
12-mlle  fishery  zone  off  our  coast  to  pro- 
tect our  domestic  fishery  resources.  The 
text  of  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Nor- 
wegian Commercial  Club  ix)lnts  out,  the 
threat  of  foreign  flshlng  operations  and 
provides  a  very  thoughtful  statement  In 
support  of  our  extended  fishery  Jurisdic- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

REsoLtmoN  Relating  to  the  Fishing  Indus- 
try, Passed  by  the  Membership  or  the 
Norwegian  Commercial  Club,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  at  Its  Regular  Meeting  Held  on 
January  27,  1966 

Whereas  the  fishing  Industry  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  is  one  of  our  major  indus- 
tries and  makes  a  great  contribution  to  the 
economic  strength  not  only  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  but  of  the  entire  United  States;  and 
Whereas  the  Pacific  Northwest  fishing  In- 
dustry Is  now  threatened  by  a  large  foreign 
fishery  operation  which  Includes  a  huge  fieet 
of  foreign  vessels  which  are  flshlng  in  the 
Northwest  area  without  any  regard  to  the  ac- 
cepted conservation  practices  that  have  been 
established  by  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada; and 

Whereas  the  huge  foreign  fishing  opera- 
tion has  but  one  objective,  that  of  exploiting 
our  fisheries  and  cannot  help  but  break  down 
the  conservation  practices  now  employed  by 
the  North  American  fishermen,  with  the  re- 
sulting destruction  of  stocks  of  fish  upon 
which  fishermen  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  must  depend  for  future  employment 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest  fishing  industry; 
and 

Whereas  the  conditions  now  existing  with 
the  Invasion  of  the  foreign  fishing  fleets  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest  have  not  been  given 
adequate  consideration  by  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  U.S.  Government  looking 
toward  the  protection  of  the  fishermen  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  fishing  Industry;  and 

Whereas  one  of  the  prlnclp>al  means  of  giv- 
ing some  measure  of  protection  to  the  Pacific 
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Norlhwest  fishing  Industry  Is  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  US,  territorial  limits  from  the  3- 
mlle  limit  to  a  12-mlle  limit:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Norwegian  Commercial 
Club  of  Seattle.  Wash.,  through  this  resolu- 
tion, urges  and  requests  the  U.S.  Government 
and  Its  various  agencies  to  extend  Immedi- 
ately the  limit  of  U.S.  fisheries  Jurisdiction 
from  3  miles  to  12  miles  with  the  establish- 
ment of  appropriate  bajsellnes  from  which 
these  limits  are  cletermined,  and  after  this 
IS  done,  that  the  U.S.  Government  agencies 
be  requested  to  seek  further  International 
agreements  either  to  allow  sufficient  exten- 
sion beyond  the  12-mlle  limit,  or  other  ap- 
propriate measures  to  adequately  protect  the 
stoclcs  of  flsh  which  owe  their  existence 
solely  to  the  conservation  efforts  and  pro- 
grams established  by  the  North  American 
fishermen;  and  to  protect  from  depletion 
other  stocks  of  fish  existing  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  Alaskan  waters,  the  exploitation 
of  which  stocks  by  foreign  vessels  Is  of  rela- 
tive recent  origin  and  upon  which  stocks  the 
fishermen  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  will  de- 
f>end  In  the  future  for  their  livelihood  and  to 
which  our  countr-  will  look  for  part  of  its 
food  supply  In  the  future;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  U.S. 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Washington;  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Washington;  and 
the  various  Government  agencies  dealing 
with  the  fishing  Industry. 


WHAT  IT  TAKES   TO  WIN  IN  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President,  some 
Americans  undoubtedly  are  confused  by 
the  number  of  contradictory  statements 
and  articles  about  tlie  war  in  Vietnam. 
0:ie  of  tliose  who  is  not  confused  is  the 
editor  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  in  Tuc- 
son. Mr.  Wilham  R  Mathews.  On  April 
24.  he  published  an  editorial  entitled 
•What  It  Takes  To  W'in  in  Vietnam" 
wbach  I  commend  to  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  asic  unanimous  consent  for 
It  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
a.s  follows 

vVii.\T   It   T.\kes  To   Win   in   Vebtnam 
iBv  William  R    Mathews) 

If  there  were  aiivtiiing  easy  to  predict,  It 
•A-ould  be  to  forecast  that  the  troubled 
domestic  poUtlca;  situation  In  Vietnam 
amounts  to  a  continuation  of  what  has  gone 
on  in  the  past,  and  will  continue  in  the  fu- 
ture. There  will  be  elections  within  5 
months,  probably.  Once  the  tallies  are  made 
public,  there  wlU  be  losers  and  victors.  The 
losers  will  cry  about  fraud. 

If  a  civilian  government  is  established,  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  last  not  many 
months,  and  possibly  only  weeks.  Another 
civilian  government  will  succeed  it,  and  It 
win  go  through  much  the  same  process. 
Finally  another  dictatorship,  probably  a 
military  one,  will  take  over  It.  too.  will  last 
only  some  months,  unless  Washington  gets 
tough  with  the  religious  and  political  leaders 
of  the  country,  which  iji-lU  Include  some  gen- 
erals 

There  are  some  gocxl  reasons  to  Justify 
this  forecast  One  of  the  most  powerful  is 
war  weariness,  which  generates  religious  and 
patr'otlc  passions,  and  divides  a  country  into 
warring  political  fragments.  Because  South 
Vietnam  is  a  country  of  fragmented  political 
parties  civilian  life  will  continue  in  a  state 
of  anarchy  avA  thus  weaken  the  mllltaj-y 
effort. 


Anvld  all  of  this  development,  America 
will  continue  to  wage  war  against  the  Vlet- 
cong  as  best  it  can.  The  South  Vietnam 
Army  obviously  will  be  weakened,  and  will 
be  unable  to  carry  its  share  of  the  war  load. 
Our  bombing  will  continue  and  will  have  to 
be  enlarged  against  basic  targets,  like  oil 
storage  farms  In  North  Vietnam.  It  should 
be  realized  that  North  Vietnam  has  trucks, 
and  that  they  run  supplies  and  men  south, 
using  gasoline  or  dlesel  fuel  which  we  per- 
mit North  Vietnam  to  Import,  8t<»e,  and  use. 
If  we  finally  hit  those  oil  Installations,  the 
trucks  would  lack  fuel.  The  supply  line 
would  be  weakened  at  the  Boiu*ce  of  its 
strength. 

Thus  the  situation  we  American  find  our- 
selves In  win  continue  probably  for  years — 
certainly  until  we  get  tired  of  It,  or  get 
tough  with  the  leaders  of  the  numerous 
religious  and  political  factions.  If  enough 
of  them  do  not  agree  to  unify  and  create 
a  war  government  with  militant  leadwshlp, 
that  will  not  tolerate  any  organized  opposi- 
tion during  the  period  of  the  war.  we  should 
pull  out.  Unite  and  fight  must  be  our  policy, 
and  we  shoxild  mean  It  and  not  apologize 
for  It.  0^^^  patience  Is  no  longer  a  virtue,  be- 
cause It  is  taken  as  a  sign  of  weakness. 

That  it  obviously  has  encotiraged  the 
leaders  of  North  Vietnam  is  proven  by  their 
scorn  of  our  failure  to  develop  a  unified  war 
effort  m  South  Vietnam,  Until  we  do  that, 
and  add  to  It  the  extension  of  otir  bombing 
against  military  targets  In  all  of  North  Viet- 
nam, the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  will  re- 
main firm  in  their  unwillingness  to  talk. 

We  have  to  break  the  will  of  their  political 
and  military  leaders  to  resist.  No  war  Is  won 
or  even  stalemated,  until  the  will  of  such 
leaders  is  Impaired  or  broken.  Our  Civil 
War  was  not  won  until  the  will  of  Gen.  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  was  broken.  World  War  I  was 
not  won  until  the  will  of  Von  Hlndenburg 
was  broken  sufficiently  to  have  him  demand 
that  his  Kaiser  abdicate. 

In  World  War  n,  the  Germans  were  denied 
victory  In  their  Invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union 
by  the  will  of  Stalin  to  unite  the  efforts  of 
his  people  In  "the  great  patriotic  war."  The 
war  was  not  won  until  the  wlU  of  Hitler  was 
broken  by  his  own  suicide. 

The  Korean  war  was  not  won  by  us  be- 
cause we  did  not  have  the  will  to  win  It. 
The  persistency  of  the  Chinese,  led  by  Mao, 
endured  long  enough  to  win  a  compromise 
from  us. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  will  not  be  won  until 
we  and  South  Vietnam  unite  with  the  de- 
tenninatlon  to  win  it,  FV)r  us  to  Imagine 
that  North  Vietnam  will  talk  to  us  as  long 
as  anarchy  prevails  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
our  political  leaders  openly  proclaim  our 
reasonableness,  is  wishful  thinking. 

The  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  will  not 
talk  reasonably  until  the  political  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  unites  with  our 
Army.  Air  Force,  and  Navy  to  wage  war  with 
a  unity  that  can  win  and  can  hurt  North 
Vietnam. 

Consequently,  If  we  are  going  to  pet  and 
pamper  the  political  leaders  of  South  Viet- 
nam, and  meticulously  stand  aside  and 
thereby  encourage  anarchy  and  disunity,  we 
will  be  stuck  In  Vietnam  with  an  ever- 
increasing  cost  In  American  lives  and  wealth. 
That  could  become  a  devastating  political 
issue  by  1968  at  least,  and  possibly  In  1966. 

Our  Intensified  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
could  be  decisive  if  it  were  backed  by  a  uni- 
fied and  competent  government  of  South 
Vietnam,  whose  armies  would  unite  with  ours 
In  sea,  land,  and  air  operations  that  would 
drive  the  Invaders  from  the  country.  The 
Vletcong  will  not  give  up,  until  they  see  that 
they  are  Ucked,  and  neither  wlU  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Speeches  by  Ambassador  Goldberg.  Senator 
MANsruu)  and  Secretary  Rusk  during  tha 


past  week  have  been  most  unfortunate. 
These  expressions  of  reasonableness  will 
cause  the  Vletcong  and  the  political  leaders 
of  Hanoi  to  be  more  adamant  than  ever. 
They  see  them  as  proof  of  our  political  weak- 
ness and  our  lack  of  will  to  wage  war. 

In  such  circumstances,  the  conclusion  In 
Vietnam  will  continue;  our  soldiers  out  there 
will  be  more  confused;  so  will  many  Senators 
and  Congressmen.  This  confusion  wlU  grow 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

No  wonder  the  Chinese  people  speak  of  us 
as  a  paper  tiger. 


THE  THIRD  HOUSE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  complaints  against  the  Rules 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives have  been  long,  loud,  and  legion, 
but  not  always  legitimate.  Although  it 
has  proved  at  times  to  be  a  formidable 
roadblock  for  good  legislation — depend- 
ing, of  course,  upon  one's  own  viewpoint, 
just  as  "beauty  is  altogether  in  the  eye 
of  the  beholder" — the  committee  has  also 
been  known  to  provide  decent  but  timely 
burial  for  legislative  measures  the  pas- 
sage of  which  would  have  been  not  only 
embarrassing  to  the  authors  thereof  but 
also  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try. Thus,  the  committee  has  been,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  a  good  scape- 
goat and  a  scapegoat  good  for  respon- 
sible government. 

For.  what  may  appear  as  the  devil's 
handmaiden  to  the  political  scientist  in 
the  ivory  tower  of  the  college  classroom 
may  in  reality  be  a  blessing  in  disguise 
to  the  scientific  politician  in  the  very  real 
arena  of  the  legislative  process. 

The  House  Rules  Committee,  like  the 
traflBc  policeman  on  the  street,  often  finds 
itself  the  target  of  vituperation  from 
those  whom  It  serves. 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  com- 
mittee has  been  authoritarian,  despotic, 
and  even  diabolical,  perhaps,  at  times 
In  the  past — again  "in  the  eye  of  the 
beholder" — but  it  has  also  proved  to  be 
an  Instrument  useful  to  harassed  polit- 
ical administrations  eager  to  please  vot- 
ing blocs  by  sponsoring  hoped-for  legis- 
lation which  hopefully  would  fail  of  en- 
actment. 

Moreover,  the  committee  has,  at  times, 
like  a  haven  in  the  time  of  storm,  been 
a  fitting  port  for  treacherous  legislative 
vessels  borne  upon  the  sudden  waves  of 
public  emotion  and  passion.  Thus  the 
"third  House,"  as  the  committee  has  fre- 
quently been  called,  performs,  not  infre- 
quently, a  thankless  task  but  a  useful 
function. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee of  the  other  body,  like  that  noctur- 
nal orb  which  we  call  the  moon,  may 
present  only  one  side  to  the  casual  ob- 
server. But  there  is  another  side,  and, 
although  it  may  be  hidden  from  the  view 
of  the  uninitiated,  it  cannot  be  dis- 
counted. 

An  informative  paper  on  "The  Third 
House"  has  recently  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  William  A.  Smith,  a  senior  student 
at  the  Law  College  of  American  Univer- 
sity, and  for  the  benefit  of  persons  in- 
terested In  the  legislative  process,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Third  House 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
VS.  Congress,  standing  committees  divide 
the  thousands  of  bills  introduced  each  ses- 
sion and  assign  them  among  the  subcommit- 
tees. When  the  full  membership  of  the 
House  considers  a  few  of  these  measures  for 
deliberation.  It  does  so  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Standing  at  the  threshold  between  the  House 
so  sitting  and  the  legislative  committees  Is 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  long  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  important  and  powerful 
units  of  the  Congress. 

That  the  title  of  this  paper  properly  re- 
fers to  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  there  can  be  no  serious  doubt. 
U.S.  Senator  Robekt  C.  Btrd,  Democrat,  of 
West  Virginia,  said,  "This  committee  acts 
as  a  traffic  cop  and  has  jurisdiction  over 
resolutions  relating  to  the  order  of  business 
of  the  House.  The  House  Rules  Committee 
is  sometimes  referred  to  as  'the  third 
House."  "  '  Any  nimiber  of  other  descriptive 
names  have  been  used  with  reference  to  this 
powerful  congressional  committee.  Among 
these  are: 

"A  steering  ministry — without  a  ministry's 
public  responsibility  and  without  a  ministry's 
right  to  speak  for  both  Houses."' 

"The  governing  committee  of  the  House." ' 

"The  terrible  12."  * 

"The  most  powerfxU  and  the  most  irre- 
sponsible organ  of  the  House." « 

THE  POWEB  OF  THE  BtTLES  COMMrTTEE 

In  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  place  of 
the  House  Rules  Committee  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  a  survey  of  the  committee's 
Jurisdiction  In  the  legislative  process  Is 
necessary. 

COMMITTEE   JURISDICTION 

The  Committee  on  Rules  has  Jurisdiction 
over  (a)  the  rules,  Joint  resolutions,  and 
order  of  business  of  the  House  and  (b)  re- 
cess and  final  adjournments  of  Congress. 
Primarily  the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee 
is  over  propositions  to  make  or  change  the 
rules,  for  the  creation  of  committees,  and 
directing  them  to  make  Investigations.  It 
also  reports  resolutions  relating  to  the  hour 
of  daily  meeting  and  the  days  on  which  the 
House  shall  sit,  and  orders  relating  to  the 
use  of  the  galleries  during  the  electoral 
count." 

The  power  of  the  Rules  Committee  re- 
sides primarily  In  the  disposition  of  con- 
troversial and  often  crucial  bills  proposed. 
After  the  essentially  noncontroverslal  bills 
have  been  accounted  for  there  are  approxi- 
mately 100  controversial  bills  remaining  In 
each  Congress  which  claim  consideration  by 
the  Members.    Such  bills  are  concerned  with 
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labor,  agriculture,  veterans,  health,  civil 
rights,  education,  foreign  policy,  welfare, 
etc.  It  has  been  said  that  It  Is  around  these 
subjects  that  elections  are  won  or  lost  and 
the  Congress  is  judged. 

The  parliamentary  machinery  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  ordinarily  cannot 
dispose  of  these  highly  Important  and 
highly  controversial  bills  when  conditions 
call  for  their  disposition.  The  several  House 
calendars  (the  Union  Calendar,  the  House 
Calendar,  the  Discharge  Calendar,  the  Private 
Calendar,  and  the  Consent  Calendar)  are  not 
ordinarily  adapted  to  these  measures. 

THE    HOUSE    CALENDARS 

After  the  legislative  committees  consider 
and  approve  bills  which  are  referred  to 
them,  the  committees  then  report  the  bills 
to  one  of  three  House  calendars.  The  Union 
House  Calendar  Is  for  non-money  measures 
for  either  revenue  or  appropriations.  The 
House  Calendar  Is  for  non-money  measures 
that  are  not  private  measures.  The  Private 
Calendar  Includes  only  measures  providing 
specific  relief  In  Individual  cases.  The  Con- 
sent Calendar  consists  of  requests  of  Mem- 
bers that  bills  and  resolutions  on  either  the 
Union  or  House  Calendars  be  considered 
without  debate  and  passed  with  virtual 
unanimity.  Another  method  of  bringing 
legislation  to  the  floor,  when  a  committee 
refuses  to  report  a  bill  or  resolution,  is  to 
gain  a  simple  majority  (218  members — 
Rules  of  the  House,  nUe  XXVII,  par.  4)  to 
sign  a  discharge  petition  to  have  the  measure 
placed  on  the  Discharge  Calendar.  On  the 
second  and  fourth  Mondays  of  each  month 
these  measures  are  taken  up  In  the  order 
In  which  they  have  been  entered  on  that 
calendar. 

Obviously  certain  measures  pending  on 
the  House  and  Union  Calendars  are  more 
important  and  urgent  than  others,  and  It 
Is  necessary  to  have  a  system  permitting 
their  consideration  ahead  of  those  that  do 
not  require  Immediate  action.  Since  all 
measures  are  placed  on  those  calendars  In 
the  order  In  which  they  are  reported  to  the 
House,  the  latest  bill  reported  would  be  the 
last  to  be  taken  up  If  the  calendar  number 
alone  were  the  determining  factor. 

To  avoid  such  delays  on  vital  bills  and  to 
provide  for  more  selectivity  the  House  Rules 
Committee  can  be  approached  and  be  re- 
quested to  Issue  a  special  resolution  or  "rule" 
for  such  a  bill's  consideration  on  the  floor. 

Having  these  controversial  legislative  mat- 
ters placed  on  the  House  agenda  poses  the 
situs  of  the  primary  powers  of  the  Rules 
Committee.  To  get  these  bills  on  the  agenda 
of  the  full  House  earlier  than  normal,  legis- 
lative committee  chairmen  write  a  letter  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  requesting  a  hear- 
ing for  the  pvuTXwe  of  obtaining  a  rule  to 
have  the  bill  considered  immediately  in  the 
House.  If  a  rule  is  reported  by  the  Rules 
Committee  for  a  bill  on  the  Union  Calendar, 
the  reported  resolution  will  be  substantially 
as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  It  shall  be  in 
order  for  the  House  to  resolve  Itself  Into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  and  proceed  to  consider 
the  bUl  (HJl.  — )  entitled,  etc.,  debate  to  be 
limited  to hours,  one-half  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  chalman  of  the  Committee  on 

,  and  one-half  by  the  ranking  minority 

member  of  such  committee." 

If  the  measure  Is  on  the  House  Calendar 
the  resolution  reads  substantially  as  follows: 
"Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  House  shall 
proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R.  — )  en- 
titled, etc.,  and  at  the  end  of hours  a 

vote  shall  be  taken  on  all  pending  amend- 
ments and  on  the  bill  to  final  passage." 


One  of  the  committeemen  calls  the  rule  up 
on  the  floor  and.  If  approved  by  the  House, 
the    legislative    committee    concerned    then 
moves  that  the  House  go  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
to  debate   the  bill.     The  Rules  Committee 
thus  participates  In  making  decisions  about 
the  composition  of  the  House  agenda.     This 
is  a  definite  power  role  for  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee,'    A  numbw  of  procedures  are  fol- 
lowed  to  affect   the   House   agenda   by  the 
Rtiles  Committee,    (1)    The   committee   de- 
cides whether  to  hear  a  request  for  a  rule. 
If  no  hearing  Is  held  by  the  committee,  a 
rule  Is  not  likely  to  be  given  and  this  nor- 
mally results  In  a  defeat  of  the  bUl's  chances. 
(2)   If  a  hearing  Is  granted  by  the  CMnmlt- 
tee.  It  then  decides  whether  or  not  to  grant  a 
rule.     (3)   In  exchange  for  a  rule,  the  com- 
mittee may  require  that  the  bill  be  modi- 
fied.    This   barter   usually   op^erates   by   way 
of  the  legislative  committee  agreeing  to  offer 
certain  amendments  when  the  bill  reaches 
the  floor  of  the  House,     (4)   Closely  associ- 
ated with  this  procedure  Is  the  power  of  the 
Rules  Committee  to  grant  various  kinds  of 
rules.     Closed   rules   prohibit   amendments; 
open  rules  permit  amendments.     Rules  with 
specified  time  limits  In  hours  bring  a  vote  at 
a  particular  time,  whereas  a  certain  number 
of  days  of  debate  embraced  by  a  rule  are 
subject  to  the  whims  of  quorums  and  ad- 
journments.    (5)  Then  again  a  rule  may  be 
granted  which  waives  points  of  order  against 
bills  about  which  there  may   be  a  parlia- 
mentary question  and  this  goes  a  long  way  in 
aiding  a  bill.     (6)  The  Rules  Committee  also 
participates  In  resolving  differences  In  Sen- 
ate and  House  versions  of  the  same  bill  when 
any  Member  of  the  House  objects  to  sending 
a  bill  to  a  conference  committee  of  the  two 
Houses.     It  participates  in  such  procedures 
by  deciding  whether  or  not  to  grant  a  rule  to 
send  the  bUl  to  conference  or  whether  or  not 
to  agree  to  the  Senate  version.     A  negative 
decision   by   the   committee    catmot   be   re- 
versed, except  by  the  committee  Itself  or  by 
the    laborious    discharge    proceedings.     (7) 
Near  the  end  of  a  session  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee's powers  are  increased  because  of  time 
limitations  for  the  House  to  resort  to  some 
of  the  thwarting  mechanisms  such  as  Cal- 
endar Wednesdays,  discharge  petitions,  and 
the  Suspension  Calendar   (which  Is  already 
overcrowded).     (8)   The  arbitration  author- 
ity of  the  Rules  Committee,  with  reference 
to  disputes  between  legislative  committees 
which  compete  for  jurisdiction  over  a  bill, 
adds  yet  another  eutow  of  power  to  the  com- 
mittee's pouch. 

All  the  eight  foregoing  procedures  utilized 
by  the  Rules  Committee  to  participate  In 
House  agenda  decisions  are  very  real  sources 
of  power.  However,  the  exercise  of  this  com- 
mitters power,  of  necessity,  must  await  the 
Inltittlve  of  someone  else:  a  person,  a  group, 
a  legislative  committee  or  the  House  leader- 
ship. Beyond  this  dependent  power,  the 
Rules  Committee  has  a  ninth  source  of  power 
over  the  House  agenda  which  may  be  exer- 
cised,  exclusively,  and  that  Is  the  power  to 
report  bills  directly  to  the  House  floor  re- 
gardless of  prior  legislative  committee  ac- 
Uon." 

As  can  be  concluded  from  the  above  con- 
siderations the  House  Rules  Committee's 
largest  source  of  power  Is  derived  frwn  nega- 
tive action  or  threat  thereof  and  delaying 
tactics.  This  power  Is  formidable.  Ob- 
stacles to  the  passage  of  a  blU  or  power  to 
fM-ce  changes  In  a  controversial  measure  In 
order  to  obtain  a  rule  (for  without  a  rule  the 


'  Harold  D.  Lasewell  and  Abraham  Koplan," 
"Power  In  Society"  (New  Haven:  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press,  1960),  pp.  66-102. 

■House  Rules,  rule  n,  p«r.  16.  sees.  716 
and  728. 
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bill  Is  virtually  doomed  to  defeat)  Is  tanta- 
mount to  an  Iron  (?rlp  on  the  cherished  demo- 
cratic, free,  and  open  debate  on  measures 
of  nntlonal  and  International  Impwrtance. 

CONCLUSIONS 

By  the  exercise  of  these  powers  the  Rules 
Committee  can  sift  the  business  coming  from 
the  other  House  committees  and  decide  which 
blUs  shall  have  the  right-of-way  to  consid- 
eration on  the  floor  and  the  order  In  which 
they  shall  be  taken  up.  Through  Its  power 
to  rep>ort  new  business  It  has  original  as  well 
as  secondary  Jurisdiction  over  the  legislative 
agenda.  By  amending  their  meastues  or  by 
forcing  amendments  to  bills  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  giving  a  green  light,  the  Rules 
Committee  can  substitute  Its  own  Judgment 
for  that  of  the  great  legislative  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  matters 
of  substantive  policy. 

Tne  most  familiar  criticism  made  against 
the  Rules  Committee  is  that  It  has  too  much 
power.  It  is  said  that  "over  the  years,  this 
committee  has  frustrated  the  will  of  the 
majority  by  refusing  to  grant  rules  on  major 
legislation  or  by  Insisting  that  bills  pending 
before  it  be  amended  In  substantial  respects 
as  conditions  to  the  granting  of  a  rule." ' 
It  is  frequently  said  that  the  committee  was 
intended  to  be  "a  mere  traffic  cop  on  the 
legislative  highway"  '^  and  that  it  should 
expedite  the  flow  of  bills  to  the  floor  with- 
out regard  to  policy  considerations. 

Those  who  take  the  other  side  of  Uie  issue 
deny  that  the  committee  has  tiie  power  at- 
tributed to  it.  Representative  (now  Sen- 
ator) Ckkl  T.  Cubtis,  referring  to  this  mat- 
tar  said: 

"The  notion  that  the  Rules  Committee  can 
thwart  the  will  of  the  majority  is  without 
foundation  of  fact.  A  petition  signed  by  a 
bare  majority  of  218  Members  can  take  a  bill 
away  from  the  Rules  Committee,  or  any  other 
committee  and  bring  it  to  the  floor  for  con- 
sideration." " 

Whatever  nxay  be  said  by  way  of  a  defense 
of  the  status  quo  for  the  Rules  Committee 
or  lu  criticism  of  Its  position,  this  committee 
of  formidable  power  continues  to  share 
Jointly  with  the  Sfteaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  role  of  legislative  pro- 
graming.'' For  example,  In  the  83d  Congress 
(1953-54)  when  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee refused  to  report  an  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration bin  to  extend  excess  profits  and 
excise  taxes,  the  Rules  Committee  threatened 
to  report  a  tax  bill  directly,  causing  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  bring  out  the 
measure  under  Its  own  control.  Again,  dur- 
ing the  85th  Congress  (1957-58),  US,.  3  was 
introduced  by  Chairman  Howard  W.  SMrrH. 
Democrat,  of  Virginia,  which  declared  that 
no  act  of  Congress  should  be  Interpreted  \s 
prohibiting  the  State  to  legislate  on  the 
same  subject  unless  the  act  specifically  ex- 
cluded State  legislation.  More  than  a  year 
liter  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  had 
not  acted  favorably  on  the  bill.  On  March 
5.  1958,  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com-, 
mlttee.  Emanukl  Cklleb,  Democrat,  of  NewV 
York,  appeared  before  the  Rules  Committee 
to  request  a  rule  on  a  bill  to  Increase  patent 
fees.  Upon  completing  his  statement  Chair- 
man Celles  was  asked  by  Rules  Committee 
Tiember  Clarence  Brown.  Republican,  of 
Ohio,  about  HR.  3  and  was  told  that  the 
Rules  Committee  had  considered  reporting 
H.R.    3    directly    to    the    House    floor.      Two 


months  later  the  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
ported H.R.  3." 

The  primary  function  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  is  in  the  policy  processes 
of  assisting  in  setting  the  House  agenda.  The 
committee  usually  does  not  gather  inde- 
pendent information  for  the  House  nor  does 
it  Identify  problems  for  House  action.  The 
influence  which  the  committee  exercises  on 
the  workings  of  the  House  Is  possibly  best  ob- 
served as  It  assists  those  who  wish  to  preserve 
the  status  quo.  Op^nents  of  any  piece  of 
legislation  can  prevail  If  at  any  point  in  the 
legislative  process  they  can  halt  the  progress 
of  the  legislation.  But  In  order  for  pro- 
ponents to  win  they  must  succeed  at  every 
stage. 

Of  the  three  supf>oeed  strata  of  House 
decisions,  the  least  controversial,  the 
medium  controversial  and  the  most  con- 
troversial, the  House  Rules  Committee 
principally  influences  the  middle  level.  We 
find  this  to  be  the  case  because  the  least 
controversial  measures  can  be  brought  to 
the  House  floor  under  unanimous  consent, 
suspension  of  the  rules,  or  special  legislative 
days.  The  most  controversial  measures  can 
be  brought  to  the  House  floor  usually  by  a 
determined  majority  leadership.  In  the 
Intermediary  level  public  notice  and  external 
pressures  are  more  easily  avoided. 

HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE  OF  COMMITTEE  POWERS 

A  Committee  on  Rules  was  appointed  when 
the  first  Congress  met  In  New  York  In  April 
1789.  but  It  was  not  made  a  standing  commit- 
tee until  1880  when  the  Hovise  rules  under- 
went a  general  revision  comparable  to  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946." 
The  membership  numbered  Ave  tintll  the 
overthrow  of  Sp)eaker  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  Re- 
publican, of  Illinois.  In  1910.'"  The  proposal 
of  Congressman  George  Norris,  Republican,  of 
Nebraska,  to  enlarge  the  committee  to  10 
was  adopted."  In  1911  an  11th  member  was 
adcfed  to  the  Rules  Committee."  In  1917  a 
12th  memb*  was  added."  In  the  1930's  14 
members  comprised  the  committee  for  a  brief 
period  and  in  1961  the  size  of  the  committee 
was  enlarged  to  15  members." 

The  powers  and  privileges  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee  evolved  gradually  over  the 
years.  Prom  1789  through  1841  the  com- 
mittee's responsibilities  ceased  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  after  it  reported  a  set  of  rules 
at  the  opening  of  each  Congress.  In  1841, 
Speaker  John  White's.  Democrat,  of  Virginia, 
ruling  that  the  committee  might  "report 
from  time  to  time"  was  sustained  on  appeal 
by  the  House.*  Thus  began  a  series  of  inno- 
vations by  which  the  Conunittee  on  Rules 
became  an  Instrument  through  which  the 
House  could  exercise  special  power  for  a  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation." 

In  1853,  the  House  adopted  a  resolution 
providing  that  this  committee's  report  "shall 
be  acted  upon  by  the  House  until  disposed 
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of,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  business, 
anything  Ln  the  rules  hereby  temporarily 
adopted  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  a 

In  1858  the  House  authorized  appointment 
of  a  select  committee,  of  whom  the  Speaker 
was  to  be  one.  to  revise  the  rules  and  report 
at  the  next  session.  This  was  the  first  time 
In  the  69  years  of  the  House's  history  that 
Its  presiding  officer  had  served  on  one  of  Its 
committees.  From  1858  to  1910  the  Speaker 
continued  to  be  a  member  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, serving  as  its  chairman  and  exercising 
Its  authority. 

The  powers  of  the  Rules  Committee  were 
greatly  enhanced  when  in  1883  the  House 
upheld  a  Speaker's  ruling  that  a  special  order 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  a  par- 
ticular bill  was  properly  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules.^^  This  ruling  initiated 
the  modern  practice  whereby  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee has  reported  special  orders  providing 
times  and  methods  for  the  consideration  of 
special  bills  or  classes  of  bills. 

Thereby  the  House  by  majority  vote  was 
enabled  to  forward  particular  legislation 
rather  than  having  to  rely  on  unanimous 
consent  or  suspension  of  the  rules  which 
requires  a  two-thirds  vote.  By  1890  it  was 
the  Rules  CcMnmittee  prerogative  to  propose 
special  orders  for  the  consideration  of  busi- 
ness." 

In  1891  the  power  to  report  at  any  time 
was  given  to  the  Rules  Committee,  and  in 
1893  it  was  given  the  right  to  sit  in  com- 
mittee during  sessions  of  the  House."^ 

Between  1890  and  1910.  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee rose  to  a  preeminent  position  In  the 
congressional  committee  system  under  the 
masterful  leadership  of  chairmen  like 
Thomas  Brackett  Reed,  Republican,  of 
Maine,  and  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon,  Republican, 
of  Illinois.  Through  favorable  rulings  by 
the  Speaker,  which  were  sustained  on  appeal 
by  the  House  itself,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
acquired  the  power  to  (1)  consider  and  re- 
port special  orders,  (2)  sit  during  sessions  of 
the  House,  (3)  report  matters  not  previously 
Introduced,  reported  or  committed  to  it,  and 
(4)  have  its  reports  Immediately  considered. 

twentieth   century   developments 
The  Rules  Committee  chairman's  powers 
A  former  chairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee   once    stated,    "In    me    reposes    absolute 
obstructive  powers."  -"* 

Some  indicia  of  the  powers  of  the  Rules 
Committee's  chairman  are:  (1)  his  power 
to  call  committee  meetings."  (2)  decide  on 
whether  or  not  to  proceed  without  a  quorum, 
(3)  setting  the  agenda,  (4)  scheduling  wit- 
nesses, (5)  when  to  vote  on  an  issue,  (6) 
reporting  of  the  committee's  resolutions  to 
the  House  or  selecting  another  committee- 
man to  do  so,  (7)  calling  up  for  considera- 
tion or  assigning  another  to  call  them  up 
and  (8)  being  the  center  of  communications 
to  the  conmilttees.  All  contribute  heavily 
to  the  policy  decisions  of  Congress. 

Revolt  against  Speaker  Cannon  (1909-10) 

In    1908    a    strong,    antagonistic    wave   of 

House    sentiment    opposing    the    Speaker's 

presence  on  the  Committee  on  Rules  arose. 

Representative    Norris.    of    Nebraska,    on 

March  17,  1910,  introduced  House  Resolution 
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603,  providing  for  an  Increase  In  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Rules  Committee  from  5  "  to 
15,  these  15  to  be  selected  by  the  House,  and 
the  elimination  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
from  the  rolls  of  the  committee."  A  substi- 
tuted plan  for  composition  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives providing  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee would  be  comprised  of  10  members, 
rather  than  the  original  15  under  Norris' 
resolution." 

Thus  was  ended  the  controlling  grip  of 
"Uncle  Joe"  Cannon  on  the  House  agenda. 
For  Speaker  Cannon  had  used  the  Rules 
Committee  as  his  instrument  for  setting  and 
dominating  the  House  agenda.  He  recog- 
nized whom  he  knew  would  cooperate  with 
him  and  avoided  recognition  of  those  whom 
he  knew  would  oppose  him.  He  appointed 
committees  and  designated  chairmen  accord- 
ing to  ruthless  policies  of  personal  favors 
and  exchanges. 

By  removing  Speaker  Cannon  from  the 
Rules  Committee,  the  House  Intended  to 
make  the  committee  an  agent  of  the  House 
majority  of  whatever  partisan  or  bipartisan 
alignments  as  well  as  a  sometime  agent  of 
the  leadership  of  the  majority  party.» 

OTHER    developments 

The  revolution  of  1910,  which  reduced  the 
powers  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  left  the 
main  powers  of  the  Rules  Committee  Intact. 

In  1924  the  "pocket  veto"  power  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  was  curbed 
by  an  amendment  to  the  House  Rules  which 
read: 

"The  Committee  on  Rules  shall  present  to 
the  House,  reports  concerning  rules,  Joint 
rules,  and  order  of  business  within  3 
legislative  days  of  the  time  when  ordered  by 
the  conunittee.  If  such  rule  or  order  Is  not 
considered  Immediately  It  shall  be  referred 
to  the  calendar  and  if  not  called  up  by  the 
member  making  the  report  within  9  days 
thereafter,  any  member  designated  by  the 
committee  may  call  it  up  for  consideration." 

Subsequently,  this  paragraph  was  amended 
to  provide  that  if  such  rule  or  order  is  not 
called  up  within  7  legislative  days,  "any 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee  may  call  it 
up  as  a  question  of  privilege  and  the  Speaker 
shall  recognize  any  member  of  the  Rules 
(Committee  seeking  recognition  for  that  pur- 
pose." " 

Discharge  rule 

Another  change  in  the  rules  of  the  House 
was  adopted  in  1924  which,  while  it  applies 
to  every  standing  committee,  was  designed. 
In  part,  to  restrict  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  The  discharge  rule, 
adopted  in  1910,  was  amended  In  1924,  so  as 
to  set  at  150  the  number  of  signatures  re- 
quired on  discharge  petitions.  This  niunber 
was  raised  to  218  In  1924  and  was  subse- 
quently raised  In  1959  to  219  temporarily  to 
allow  for  the  admission  into  the  Union  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Under  the  discharge 
nile»  it  is  In  order  to  file  a  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  Rtiles  Committee  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  special  orders  of  busi- 
ness provided  that  the  special  order  has  been 
before  the  committee  for  at  least  7  days 
prior  to  the  filing  of  the  motion  to  discharge. 
Twice  a  month  It  Is  In  order  to  call  up  the 
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motions  which  have  been  placed  on  the  dis- 
charge calendar.  When  the  House  begins 
the  consideration  of  a  bill  under  this  rule, 
it  remains  the  unfinished  business  of  the 
House  until  fully  disposed  of  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  on  motion  to  ad- 
journ. 

The  "21-day  rule" 

Following  Harry  Truman's  victory  In  1948 
with  an  increase  in  liberal  Democratic  mem- 
bership in  the  House,  the  21-day  rule  was 
adopted  in  1949."  This  was  a  move  to 
strengthen  the  supporters  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
curtailing  the  powers  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. The  need  for  this  procedure  arose  out 
of  the  "obstructive  tactics"  and  the  "un- 
democratic and  arbitrary  dictatorship"  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  as  It  had  operated  in 
recent  years.  This  rule  stipulated  that  a 
resolution  providing  for  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  public  bill  already  reported 
and  which  had  been  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee 21  days  without  being  given  clear- 
ance to  the  House  floor  could  be  called  up 
on  discharge  days  (second  and  fourth  Mon- 
days each  month)  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  reported  the  bill  and  that 
"the  Speaker  shall  recognize  the  Member 
seeking  recognition  for  that  purpose."  The 
21 -day  rule  was  to  make  circumvention  of 
the  Rules  Committee  easier  than  had  been 
provided  by  the  Calendar  Wednesday  or  the 
discharge  rule.  The  principle  difference  be- 
tween the  21-day  rule  and  these  two  is  the 
burden  of  taking  the  initiative.  The  leader- 
ship moves  to  dispense  with  Calendar 
Wednesday  and  Members  have  to  rebel 
against  the  leadership  to  utilize  this  proce- 
dure. Tlie  discharge  petition  requires  a  ma- 
jority to  take  the  initiative.  But  the  21 -day 
rule  permits  a  committee  chairman  to  Ini- 
tiate a  motion  to  call  up  a  bill  of  his  held 
by  the  Rules  Committee  for  21  days  without 
granting  a  rule  on  it.  The  practical  effect 
of  the  21-day  rule  was  to  Increase  the  Speak- 
er's power  as  he  has  the  authority  to  recog- 
nize or  fail  to  recognize  any  Member  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  fioor  to  speak. 

In   1951,  the  21-day   rule   was   rescinded 
by  a  vote  of  244  to  137.» 

But  In  1965,  the  rules  of  the  House  were 
amended  to  provide  that  if  the  Committee 
on  Rules  adversely  reports  or  falls  to  report 
within  21  calendar  days  after  reference  to  it 
a  resolution  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  a  bill  favorably  reported  by  a  committee 
of  the  House,  the  Speaker  may  exercise  his 
discretion  to  recogni^  the  chairman  or  any 
authorized  member  of  the  committee  that 
reported  the  bill  to  call  up  for  considera- 
tion by  the  House,  a  resolution  which  the 
ComnUttee  on  Rules  has  adversely  reported 
or  failed  to  report.  It  Is  then  In  order  to 
move  the  adoption  by  the  House  of  that 
resolution." 

the  controversy  m  the  stth  congress 
On  July  12,  1960,  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion adopted  as  part  of  its  platform  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"The  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  make  sure  that 
bills  reported  by  legislative  committees  reach 
the  floor  for  consideration  without  vmdue 
delay."  " 

On  January  25,  1960,  President  Kennedy 
discussed  the  matter  at  his  first  press  con- 
ference. He  declared  that  he  hoped  that  a 
"small  group  of  men"  would  "not  attempt  to 

*'  Congressional  Record,  vol.  95,  pp.  10, 11. 

»  Congressional  Record,  vol.  97,  pp.  17,  18. 

"  House  rule  XI.  par.  23. 

"  "The  Democratic  platform,  the  Rights  of 
Man"  •  •  •,  adopted  by  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention,  Los  Angeles,  July  12  1960 
p.  47. 


prevent  the  Members  from  finally  letting 
their  Judgments  be  kno^ii"  though  he  recog- 
nized that  rule  changes  constituted  an  in- 
ternal House  matter  and  that  he  had  confi- 
dence the  House  of  Representatives  would 
act  with  dispatch." 

Chairman  Smith  of  the  Rules  Committee 
sent  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Repre- 
sentatives Vinson  and  Walter  to  each  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  wrote: 
"I  •  •  •  want  It  clearly  understood  what 
we,  who  oppose  the  packing  scheme,  have 
offered  to  do. 

"We  have  offered  to  Interpose  no  obstacles 
In  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  the  five  major 
bills  that  the  President  has  publicly  an- 
nounced as  his  program  for  this  session. 

"We  have  offered  to  support  a  change  In 
the  rules  to  deprive  the  Committee  on  Rules 
of  Jurisdiction  to  prevent  bills  from  going 
to  conference. 

"We  have  brought  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  a  resolution  which  the  leadership 
can  pass  In  the  House  next  Tuesday  if  they 
have  the  votes,  or  adopt  the  wise  course 
of  waiting  until  the  Committee  on  Rules 
In  the  opinion  of  the  leadership,  acts  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
House,  at  which  time  the  leadership  can 
bring  it  up,  and  pass  it,  and  stack  the  com- 
mittee, anytime  the  House  wishes  In  the 
next  2  years. 

"Those  of  us  who  oppose  this  packing 
scheme  have  offered  every  honorable  solu- 
tion for  the  sake  of  harmony."  * 

Sam  Rayburn  was  quoted  as  saying,"  I 
think  that  this  President  [Kennedy],  after 
winning  the  Presidency,  has  a  right  to  have 
his  recommendations  considered  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  fear  that  with 
the  Rules  Committee  composed  as  It  Is  now, 
that  would  not  be  done."  *" 

The  House  of  Representatives  took  up 
House  Resolution  127  on  January  31.  One 
hour  of  debate  preceded  the  vote.  Speaker 
Raybum.  In  one  of  his  rare  statements  from 
the  floor,  urged  passage  of  the  resolution 
which  provided  that  during  the  87th  Con- 
gress the  Committee  on  Rules  shall  be  in- 
creased from  12  to  15  members.  The  newly 
Installed  President,  he  said,  had  made  It 
clear  that  the  country  Is  "neither  in  good 
shape  domestically  or  In  the  foreign  field." 
The  new  administration  would  be  sending 
many  legislative  proposals  to  Congress.  After 
a  legislative  committee  had  thoroughly  con- 
sidered and  reported  a  bill,  continued  the 
Speaker,  "and  when  the  chairman  comes  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  •  •  •  comes  to  the 
leadership  of  the  House  and  wants  a  rule 
after  all  of  that  consideration.  I  think  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  should  grant  that 
rule  whether  Its  membership  Is  for  the  bill 
or  not.  I  think  this  House  should  be  allowed 
on  great  measures  to  work  its  will,  and  It 
cannot  work  its  wUl  If  the  Committee  on 
Rules  Is  so  constituted  as  not  to  allow  the 
House  to  pass  on  these  things."  *' 

Chairman  Smith  condemned  the  resolu- 
tion as  an  attempt  to  "pack  or  purge"  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  He  urged  the  House 
to  place  the  resolution  on  the  calendar  so 
that  it  could  be  called  up  at  a  later  time  If 
the  committee  did  anjrthlng  to  cause  com- 
plaint. He  repeated  the  concessions  he  had 
offered  as  to  the  President's  five  points  and 
the  committee's  Jurisdiction  over  bills  going 
to  conference.     He  said,   "I  will   cooperate 


"Richard  L.  Lyons,  "House  Rules  Change 
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with  the  Democratic  leadership  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Just  as  long  and  Just  aa 
far  as  my  conscience  will  permit  me  to  go. 
But  when  I  am  asked  to  pledge  aid  to  the 
ptMsage  of  any  resolution  or  bill  In  this 
House  that  I  am  conscientlotiaiy  opposed  to, 
I  would  not  yield  my  conscience  and  my 
right  to  vote  In  this  House  to  any  person 
or  any  Member  or  under  any  conditions."  *• 
On  a  roUcall  vote,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives adopted  the  resolution.  217  to 
312.  Voting  for  the  resolution  were  195 
Democrats  and  22  Republicans;  against  It 
were  64  Democrats  and  148  Republicans.** 

SOME    St'GGESTEO    RETORMS 

Congressional  differences  between  the  two 
Houses  over  a  particular  measure  at  times 
poses  a  procedural  problem  In  the  House  ol 
Representatives.  Under  present  conditions 
In  the  House  It  U  necessary  to  gain  unani- 
mous consent  to  send  to  conference  a  meas- 
ure that  has  previously  already  passed  the 
House.  It  might  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion to  make  motions  to  confer  with  the  Sen- 
ate, privileged  motions,  thus  avoiding  the 
Rules   Committee  entirely. 

Abolition  of  the  Rules  Committee's  Juris- 
diction over  phases  of  the  House  agenda 
might  well  facilitate  the  legislative  process. 
A  cursory  observation  of  how  matters  are 
handled  by  the  100  Senators  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate In  setting  the  upper  House's  agenda  will 
Indicate  a  possible  desirable  change  in  the 
other  House.  By  unanimous  consent  the 
Senate  sets  its  agenda  recommended  by  the 
majority  leader.  Surely  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives could  set  its  agenda  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  if  100  Senators  can  agree  unani- 
mously on  that  House's  agenda. 

"In  order  to  circumvent  the  obstacle  to  leg- 
islative programing  present  In  the  Rules 
Committee's  participation  in  fixing  the 
House  agenda,  the  leadership  of  the  majority 
party  could  be  clothed  with  sole  responsi- 
bility in  this  regard  The  leadership  now 
shares  these  responsibilities :  After  the  Rules 
Committee  grants  a  rule  the  leadership  de- 
cides when  the  bill  will  be  debated.  It  would 
be  far  lees  ciunbersome  to  leave  It  to  the 
Speaker  to  recognize  the  majority  leader  to 
offer  a  privileged  notion  that  the  House 
consider  a  bill  reported  by  a  committee  (leg- 
islative committee) .  under  certain  conditions 
governing  time  and  amendments.  This 
mechanism  is  very  similar  to  the  procedure 
now  existing  to  go  through  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. The  major  difference  would  be  that 
agenda-making  decisions  are  centralized  In 
the  majority  party  leadership."  " 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  House  majority 
leader  are  in  aretis  of  larger  national  responsi- 
bility than  a  dozen  or  so  committeemen  who 
are  primarily  concerned  for  their  respective 
congressional  distrlcus  The  strengthening  of 
the  House  leadership  still  further  could 
doubtlessly  go  a  lorig  way  In  enhancing  the 
powers  of  Congreso  vu-a-vls  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive. Presently  congressional  initiation  of 
legislation  is  subordinate  to  the  role  of  the 
White  Hotue.  It  might  well  be  that  a  cen- 
tralized and  coordinated  leadership  In  the 
House  could  be  a  long  step  toward  returning 
to  our  tripartite  government  system  of 
cheoks  and   bal.inces. 

Former  Dean  'A'  Reed  West,  of  the  George 
Washington  University,  urged  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Reorganization  of  Congress  In 
1945  to  restore  the  Speaker  of  the  House  to 
the  Rules  Committee.  He  stated  that  Con- 
gress needs  to  be  encouraged  to  resume  "the 
Initiative    in     the    formulation    of    policy" 


"Ibid.,  pp.  1576-  1577. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  1589-1590. 

"John  C.  Wahlke,  Heinz  Eulau.  William 
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Inc..  19«2) ,  pp.  52  66 


which  reqtilres  the,  "establishment  of  respon- 
sible leadership." 

Dean  West  contended  that  "It  is  ridiculous 
that  the  man  who,  more  than  any  other 
person,  has  more  than  any  other  person,  the 
confidence  of  the  House,  Is  barred  from  serv- 
ing on  the  committee  that  has  most  to  do 
with  the  overall  control  of  the  business  of 
the  House."  •» 


SCOTCH-IRISH  PRESIDENTS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  long-time  admirer  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
I  was  tiappy  to  learn  recently  that  the 
Government  of  Northern  Ireland  has  ac- 
quired for  preservation  the  ancestral 
homestead  of  President  Wilson's  grand- 
father. The  house,  in  Strabane,  County 
Tyrone,  is  being  restored  for  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  Northern  Ireland  National 
Trust. 

I  have  been  informed,  also,  that  Pres- 
ident Wilson's  grandson,  Dean  Sayre, 
will  take  part  in  ceremonies  on  June  17, 
when  the  ancestral  home  will  be  opened 
to  the  public. 

For  several  years  the  Ulster-Scot  His- 
torical Society  has  been  carrying  on  re- 
search into  links  between  Ulster  and 
America,  and  they  have  c^me  up  with 
10  Presidents  of  Scotch-Irish  origin.  The 
society  has  traced  the  ancestral  homes 
of  these  Presidents,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  as  part  of  my 
remarks  the  following  excerpts  from  a 
pamphlet  published  by  the  society. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Scotch-Irish  and  the  White  House 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  of  Scotch-Irish  origin  vary, 
depending  on  the  degree  of  relationship  on 
which  the  claim  Is  based.  For  the  purposes 
of  their  search  for  ancestral  homesteads  the 
Ulster-Scot  Historical  Society  accepted  only 
those  of  direct  Scotch-Irish  descent.  Even 
limited  In  this  way  the  number  amounts  to 
10 — a  notable  proportion  when  related  to  the 
very  small  group  from  which  they  sprang. 
They  are  Andrew  Jackson.  James  Knox  Polk, 
James  Buchanan.  Andrew  Johnson,  Ulysses 
Simpson  Grant,  Chester  Alan  Arthur,  Grover 
Cleveland,  Benjamin  Harrison,  William  Mc- 
Klnley,  and  Woodrow  Wllaon.  In  all  they 
occupied  the  White  House  for  56  of  the  92 
years  between  the  start  of  Andrew  Jackson's 
term  of  ofllce  and  the  finish  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's. Fuller  particulars  of  their  ancestral 
links  with  Ulster  are  given  on  the  following 
pagee. 

This  list  becomes  all  the  more  Impressive 
when  It  Is  realized  that  3  of  the  10,  Presi- 
dents Jackson,  Buchanan  and  Arthur,  were 
first  generation  Americans,  I.e.,  Presidents 
whose  fathers  were  born  In  Ulster.  The  U.S. 
Constitution  lays  It  down  that  the  President 
must  be  American  bom.  In  the  long  history 
of  the  United  States  these  are  the  only  three 
first- generation  Americans  to  achieve  this 
high  office.  Andrew  Jackson  has  left  It  on 
record  that  he  only  Jtist  made  It  since  he 
was  bom  soon  after  the  ship  In  which  his 
parents  sailed  from  Ulster  reached  harbor  In 
America. 

Though  the  search  for  presidential  ances- 
tral homesteads  has  been  limited  to  these  10 
Presidents  we  must  also  note  that  ex-Presl- 


"  Hearings  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  Congress,  79th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice. 1945),  pp.  1020-1033,  vol.  762  VS.  Senate 
library  series  set. 


dents  Truman  and  Elsenhower  both  claim  to 
have  some  Scotch-Irish  blood  in  their  veins. 
Andrew  Jackson:  President,  1829-37. 
About  1  mile  north  from  the  13th  century 
Norman  Castle  In  Carrlckfergus.  County, 
Antrim,  lies  the  village  of  Boneybefore  where 
the  futtire  President's  father  and  mother, 
Andrew  and  Elizabeth,  lived  before  setting 
sail  for  America  In  1765. 

In  the  middle  of  the   19th  century  their 
home   at   Boneybefore   was   pulled   down  to 
make  way  for  the  railroad  from  Belfast  to 
Larne    and   the  stones   were   used   to   build 
another  hotise  beside  the  railroad  which  is 
still  standing  and  which  Incorporates  also  a 
window  from  the  old  Jackson  house.     A  rail- 
way survey  map  of  the  period  gives  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Jackson  homestead. 
James  Knox  Polk:  President,  1845-49. 
James  Knox  Polk  was  descended  from  an 
Ulster    family    settled    in    the    Ijondonderry 
area.     His  great-great-great-grandfather  set- 
tled In  America  about  1680. 
James  Buchanan:  President,  1857-61. 
James  Buchanan,  Sr.,  father  of  the  future 
President,    who    emigrated    to    Philadelphia, 
was    descended   from    George    Buchanan    of 
Blalrllsk,  Scotland,  who  settled  In  Deroran, 
near  Omagh,  County  Tyrone  In   1674.     One 
of  George's  descendants  (also  named  George) 
moved  from  Omagh  to  County  Donegal  and 
the  latter's  grandson,  James,  was  the  father 
of   the   President.    The   house   at   Deroran, 
near  Omagh,  still  stands  as  part  of  a  larger 
building  of  a  later  period. 
Andrew  Johnson:  President  1866-69. 
Andrew  Johnson  Is  reputed  to  have  come 
from  a  family  In  humble  circumstances  who 
lived  In  the  neighborhood  of  Larne,  County 
Antrim,   until    the   President's   grandfather, 
Andrew  Johnson,  emigrated  to  America  about 
1750. 
Ulysses  Simpson  Grant:  President  1869-77. 
Ulysses  Simpson  Grant,  Federal  commander 
In  the  Civil  War,  was  of  Scotch-Irish  extrac- 
tion through  his  mother,  Hannah  Simpson, 
who  came  from  a  County  Tyrone  family.  The 
Simpson  house  at  Derglna,  near  Dungannon, 
County  Tyrone,  a  drawing  of  which  appears 
on  the  front  cover.  Is  at  present  occupied  by 
Nurse  Isobel  Slmp>son  whose  family  claim  re- 
lationship with  the  President's  mother. 
Chester   Alan   Arthur:    President   1881-85. 
At  Dreen,  County  Antrim,  30  miles  from 
Belfast,  stands  the  farmhouse  in  which  lived 
the  forebears  of  Chester  Alan  Arthur.     His 
grandfather,  Alan  Arthur,  emigrated  In  1816 
with  his    (I.e.,  Alan  Arthur's)    son  William, 
who  became  a  clergyman  and  was  father  oS 
the  President. 

By  Ulster  standards  of  the  time  the  Arthurs 
were  substantial  farmers.  The  President,  It 
was  said,  "came  of  a  stock  which  made  for 
eminence." 

Grover  Cleveland:  President  1885-89  and 
1893-97. 

Grover  Cleveland  was  of  Scotch-Irish 
descent  on  his  mother's  side.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Abner  Neal,  who  emigrated  to 
America  from  Covmty  Antrim  late  In  the  18th 
century. 
Benjamin  Harrison:  President  1889-93. 
Benjamin  Harrison's  mother,  Elizabeth 
Irwin,  was  descended  from  two  great-grand- 
fathers from  Ulster  ( James  Irwin  and  William 
McDowell ) .  The  sites  of  their  homesteads 
have  not  been  traced. 

William  McKlnley:  President  1897-1901. 
William  McKlnley  was  the  great-great- 
grandson  of  James  McKlnley,  who  about  1743 
emigrated  to  America  from  Conagher,  near 
Ballymoney,  County  Antrim,  where  the  family 
had  been  settled  since  about  1669.  James 
McKlnley's  son,  David,  fought  In  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  and  David's  grandson,  William, 
was  the  father  of  the  President. 

A  new  dwelling  house  has  been  built  along- 
side the  old  McKlnley  home  on  the  farm  at 
Conagher,  close  by  the  picturesque  River 
Bush.  Although  there  are  many  records  of 
members  of  the  McKlnley  family  living  at 
Conagher,  the  last  was  one,  Francis  McKlnley, 
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who  left  for  the  United  States  In  1836.  But 
the  name  lives  on:  to  this  day  the  farm  Is 
known  as  McKlnley's  farm. 

Woodrow   Wilson:    President   1913-21. 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  descended  from  a 
Scotch-Irish  family  whose  homestead  at  Der- 
galt.  near  Strabane,  County  Tyrone.  80  miles 
from  Belfast,  has  been  acquired  for  Northern 
Ireland  through  the  agency  of  the  national 
trust.  Until  the  trust  took  It  over,  the  house 
was  occupied  by  members  of  the  Wilson 
family  who  still  farm  the  land  around  It.  The 
President's  grandfather,  James  Wilson,  left 
for  America  about  1807  and  married  an 
Ulsterwoman,  Annie  Adams,  whom  he  met 
on  the  voyage.  Their  son,  the  Reverend 
Joseph  R.  Wilson,  was  the  President's  father. 
James  WUson  is  reputed  to  have  served  his 
apprenticeship  as  a  printer  in  the  printing 
works  at  Strabane  In  which  James  DunJap, 
printer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
Is  also  said  to  have  learned  his  trade. 


ALASKA'S  NEW  ARCHBISHOP  JO- 
SEPH T.  RYAN'S  WARM  WELCOME 
IN  ANCHORAGE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
privileged  to  accompany  Archbishop- 
designate  Joseph  T.  Ryan  to  Alaska  on 
a  plane  which  left  New  York  for  Anchor- 
age with  a  number  of  other  distinguished 
prelates  on  board  on  April  12.  Also  on 
board  was  Representative  Leo  O'Brien 
who  has  for  so  many  years  represented 
in  Congress  the  district  where  Monslgnor 
Ryan  served  before  his  elevation,  and 
who  was  the  floor  manager  of  the  Alaska 
statehood  bill  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  1958  when  that  historical  leg- 
islation was  enacted.  His  presence  was 
most  appropriate.  We  had  the  further 
privilege  of  attending  the  ceremony  of 
installation  of  the  archbishop  in  Anchor- 
age on  April  14  and  a  dinner  given  in 
honor  of  the  new  archbishop  on  the  fol- 
lowing night.  Both  were  unforgettable 
and  stimulating  occasions. 

The  kindliness  and  charm  Alaska's 
new  archbishop  radiated  were  recipro- 
cated in  the  warm  welcome  given  to  him 
by  the  people  of  Anchorage.  I  was  more 
than  happy  to  have  been  present  at  these 
events  and  to  have  come  to  know  this 
spiritual  pastor  and  leader  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  who,  from  the  moment  he 
reached  Alaska,  endeared  himself  to  the 
many  who  came  to  greet  and  hear  him. 

In  this  connection  an  excellent  article 
on  some  of  the  problems  of  the  new  arch- 
diocese appears  in  the  April  16  issue  of 
the  magazine  America.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article,  entitled  "The 
Poorest  Diocese  in  the  U.S.A.,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Poorest  Diocese  in  the  United  States 
(By  John  Morris) 

July  1965  found  me  on  the  murky  waters 
of  a  winding  river.  As  my  small  boat  purred 
along,  the  barking  of  dogs  announced  a 
break  In  the  endless  miles  of  willows.  Soon 
a  few  tents  and  rusty  shacks  came  Into  view. 
In  sharp  contrast  to  the  ugly  dwellings  was 
the. rich  flesh  of  the  mighty  king  salmon; 
the  fish  were  split  up  the  middle  and  hung 
to  dry  on  crudely  constructed  racks.  A  few 
gUl-n^ts  were  stretched  on  the  marsh  grass 
to  dry.  These,  along  vrtth  the  time-tested 
flshwheel.  decided  whether  or  not  the  family 
would  have  enough  to  eat  that  winter. 


How  strange  a  sight:  "man  the  gatherer" 
absorbed  In  ancient  patterns,  doggedly  striv- 
ing to  keep  alive  In  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
nature. 

To  most  Americans,  "man  the  gatherer"  Is 
a  subject  for  social  anthropology,  a  creature 
from  another  age.  Little  do  they  realize  that 
his  sort  of  life  Is  the  life  led  by  more  than 
half  the  Catholics  who  live  in  one  particular 
diocese  of  "affluent"  America.  While  the 
average  per  capita  Income  for  the  United 
States  approaches  $3,000,  In  this  poorest  of 
all  American  dioceses  over  50  percent  of  our 
Catholics  have  an  income  of  less  than  $500. 
Their  low  standard  of  living  puts  them  on 
a  par  with  parts  of  underdeveloped  Asia  and 
emerging  Africa. 

At  the  time  of  my  stay  In  Alaska,  the 
Diocese  of  Fairbanks  was  not  only  the  {xwrest 
American  diocese,  but  also  the  largest.  It 
covered  an  area  of  515.600  square  miles.  Yet, 
while  nearly  the  size  of  Texas  and  California 
together.  Its  total  population  numbered  un- 
der 90.000.  Early  in  February  1966.  the 
church.  In  an  effort  to  deal  more  efficiently 
with  this  vast  tract  of  land,  created  the  new 
Archdiocese  of  Anchorage,  carving  It  from 
the  suffragan  seas  of  Fairbanks  and  Juneau. 
The  territory  Incorporated  Into  Anchorage 
lopped  from  Fairbanks  the  more  affluent 
white  residents.  If  anything,  the  diocese  Is 
poorer  now. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  Alaska  was  a  land 
slumbering  In  mystery  and  cold.  Rudely 
awakened  during  the  Second  World  War,  It 
became  a  strategic  outpost,  as  air  bases,  troop 
depots  and  DEW-llne  Installations  were  es- 
tablished. Thus  began  the  mass  migration 
of  the  white  man's  culture  Into  Alaska, 
spurred  on  by  Government  and  military 
funds.  Today,  this  movement  continues  as 
a  result  of  the  tourist — along  with  the 
capitalist  who  looks  to  Alaska  In  his  "search 
for  gold." 

The  natives,  however,  are  being  steam- 
rollered by  the  advent  of  20th-century  tech- 
nology and  Its  corresponding  culture. 
Alaska  has  become  a  white  man's  world;  only 
an  occasional  native  manages  to  secure  even 
a  Job  requiring  unskilled  labor.  Can  a  man 
who  has  been  passive  and  silent  for  centuries, 
waiting  for  the  salmon  and  listening  for  the 
caribou,  be  expected  to  compete  In  an  ag- 
gressive and  high -pressure  system  like  our 
ovsrn? 

A  superficial  dialog  between  the  native's 
customs  and  the  encroaching  white  culture 
does.  Indeed,  exist.  But  to  exchange  the 
pathless  tundra  for  the  asphalt  Jungle,  the 
nUdnlght  sun  for  a  wrlstwatch.  Is  at  present 
beyond  the  Inner  stamina  or  even  under- 
standing of  the  native.  In  the  meantime, 
he  must  live  In  two  cultures,  torn  between 
emotion  and  environment. 

In  this  half-and-half  environment,  the 
native  has  an  unaccustomed  complexity  to 
deal  with.  Many  of  his  desires  are  to  be 
found  In  his  "wish  book."  the  Sears-Roebuck 
catalog,  although  his  capacity  for  satisfying 
them  Is  pitiful.  The  native  family  Is  large, 
and  the  white  man's  Items  cost  from  50  to 
100  percent  more  In  the  Isolated  village  than 
outside.  In  the  "lower  States." 

Though  the  white  man's  culture  continues 
to  Infiltrate  even  the  most  Isolated  villages, 
there  Is  little  prospect  that  the  native  will 
soon  enjoy  what  he  has  already  begun  to 
crave.  At  present,  69  percent  of  the  adult 
native  population  have  less  than  an  ele- 
mentary education.  Of  the  youth  of  high 
school  age,  only  34  percent  are  enrolled  in 
school.  Even  though  more  high  schools  are 
being  constructed,  the  problem  promises  to 
remain  for  several  generations  because  of  the 
high  dropout  rate.  In  most  native  settle- 
ments there  exists  little  Incentive  for  young 
people  to  Improve  their  education.  Unsym- 
pathetic whites  monopolize  the  desired  Jobs, 
while  their  own  elders  are  left  to  languish  In 
Idleness  and  Indifference. 


Unemployment  stalks  the  land.  As  In  any 
community,  most  men  want  to  work.  They 
have  families  to  feed,  homes  to  Improve;  yet, 
not  Infrequently,  the  unemployment  figure 
reaches  90  percent.  It  Is  not  hard  to  Imagine 
what  this  does  to  a  community. 

Take  Fairbanks  as  an  example.  It  Is  the 
largest  and  most  affluent  city  of  the  diocese, 
and  yet  In  November  1963,  the  area  reported 
that  of  1,792  households  with  a  workforce  of 
6,398  adults,  a  mere  12  percent  were  gainfully 
employed.  The  majority  of  the  unemployed 
were  natives  living  on  the  fringes  of  the  es- 
tablished community. 

During  a  conversation  with  Father  George 
Endal,  S.J.,  a  veteran  of  30  years  In  Alaska,  I 
asked  him  how  he  liked  his  year-old  assign- 
ment at  Hooper  Bay,  a  community  of  600 
Eskimos  on  the  Bering  Sea.  Casually,  but 
not  without  concern,  he  said:  "Pine.  It's  a 
good  mission.  But  my  people  have  been 
hungry  since  Christmas — bad  fish  catch  last 
year."  This  was  In  April.  But  then,  these 
people  have  been  In  a  state  of  starvation  for 
centuries.  In  spite  of  great  medical  strides. 
Infant  mortality,  one  of  the  primary  Indexes 
of  poverty,  still  accounts  for  36  percent  of  aU 
deaths,  as  compared  to  only  6  percent  for  the 
rest  of  the  United  States. 

Far  more  tsrplcal  of  a  community  In  transi- 
tion Is  Bethel  (House  of  God),  so  named  by 
Mora^'lan  missionaries.  Surrounded  by  mos- 
quito-infested tundra,  it  lies  ugly  and  forlorn 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kuskokwlm  River. 
In  1940,  Bethel  had  a  population  of  375,  but 
with  Its  growth  rate  of  11  percent  over  the 
years.  It  presently  Includes  1,700  people,  of 
whom  85  percent  are  natives.  This  bit  of  hu- 
manity Is  housed  In  drooping  shacks,  under- 
sized and  uninsulated,  which  shift  with  the 
sinking  tundra.  In  the  past  several  years, 
chemical  toilets  have  replaced  less  sanitary 
conditions.  There  are  only  two  wells  In  the 
whole  town,  and  sidewalks  are  nonexistent. 
You  can't  chop  wood  for  the  stove  because 
there  are  no  trees. 

It  Is  conditions  such  as  these,  where  the 
average  native  family  numbers  8  and  unem- 
ployment varies  from  45  to  60  percent,  that 
one  begins  to  realize  the  numbing  and  suffo- 
cating f)ower  of  chronic  pKJverty.  This  is 
what  Walter  Heller  had  In  mind  when.  In 
hearings  on  the  Etoanomlc  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  he  said:  "But  open  exits  (due  to  new 
Jobs]  mean  little  to  those  who  cannot  move, 
to  those  caught  In  the  web  of  poverty 
throtigh  Illiteracy,  lack  of  skills,  racial  dis- 
crimination, broken  homes,  and  111  health — 
conditions  that  are  hardly  touched  by  pros- 
perity and  growth." 

True,  such  conditions  also  exist  In  Appa- 
lachla  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 
In  Alaska,  however,  the  Arctic  winds  and  the 
bitter  cold  turn  life  Into  an  endurance  test 
and  expose  men's  precarloiu  existence  to  even 
greater  odds. 

The  Government  Is  Interested  In  these 
problems  and  active  In  solving,  or  at  least 
alleviating,  many  of  them.  At  present,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  Headstart,  and 
VISTA  are  opening  up  new  avenues.  Too 
often,  however,  poverty  programs  are  for- 
mulated on  a  national  scale.  In  those  In- 
stances where  the  American  native  Is  taken 
Into  account,  the  general  subject  Is  the  reser- 
vation Indian — hence  their  findings  are  not 
applicable  for  the  most  part  to  the  Alaskan 
native,  whose  problems  are  unique. 

The  church  Is  aware  of  these  serious  prob- 
lems, and  no  one  more  so  than  the  35  priests 
scattered  over  this  Incredibly  vast  area  of 
the  former  Fairbanks  diocese.  The  average 
age  of  these  men  Is  52 — a  surprising  figure 
when  one  considers  the  adverse  conditions  of 
the  North. 

Education  Is  the  great  impteratlve.  The 
bishop  of  the  original  Fairbanks  diocese  had 
to  struggle  to  keep  three  high  schools  and 
five  grade  schools  in  existence.  Had  It  not 
been   for    the   50    or   more    volunteers    who 
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worked  and  taught  with  a  few  priests  and 
nuns,  the  situation  would  have  been  des- 
perate Poor  natives  can  pay  no  tuition. 
Except  for  the  single  f>arlsh  In  Fairbanks,  no 
collection   averaged   tlOO  per   week. 

With  a  population  of  16.000.  Fairbanks 
has  only  1  Catholic  church.  The  50-year- 
old  frame  building,  which  seats  only  175,  Is 
the  bishop's  pro-cathedral.  In  order  to 
build  a  more  representative  structure,  the 
bishop  Is  trying  to  sell  his  present  house. 

The  conditions  under  which  priests  live  are 
likewise  hard.  Except  among  those  engaged 
in  school  work,  housekeepers  and  cooks  are 
unheard  of.  Quarters  are  often  cramped 
and  Inadequate.  For  example,  one  priest 
lives  in  a  tiny  attic  where  only  In  the  center 
can  he  stand  upright. 

Over  50  percent  of  a  priest's  time  la  spent 
In  repairing  buildings,  hauling  fuel,  prepar- 
ing meals  and  doing  general  handiwork.  If 
the  means  to  cope  with  the  material  side  of 
life  were  available,  the  number  of  priestly 
work  hours  could  be  doubled.  At  times, 
these  men  must  half  agree  with  the  face- 
tious comment  of  Leon  Bloy:  "Money  is  the 
blood  of  the  Mystical  Body."  (All  of  this 
brings  to  mind  Bishop  Sheen's  comment  that 
the  average  Catholic  contributes  less  than 
40  cents  a  year  to  the  church's  mission 
effort.) 

I  am  not  trying  to  gain  sympathy  or  even 
funds  for  the  Alaskan  church.  My  purpose 
is  simply  to  ask  what  Implications  this  situ- 
ation has  for  the  American  church  as  a 
whole — what  obligations  sister  dioceses  have 
for  poorer,  less  affluent  areas  of  the  American 
family  of  dioceses. 

Alaska  may  be  the  poorest,  but  there  are 
other  poor  areas.  In  the  United  States  there 
are  710  counties  with  an  average  population 
of  12.000  that  are  without  a  single  resident 
priest.  Together  they  exceed  the  combined 
land  area  of  Germany  and  Prance.  One 
southeastern  diocese  keeps  two  full-time 
priests  begging  funds  outside  the  diocese  In 
order  to  carry  on  diocesan  works.  Another 
southern  diocese  must  make  annual  appeals 
through  extra-dloce&an  mailings  in  order  to 
train  her  priests.  At  present,  there  are  40 
dloceses^that  need  outside  help  to  carry  on 
their  work. 

In  1939,  the  Glenmary  Home  Mlssloners 
were  founded  explicitly  for  the  neglected  "no 
priest  land  "  of  America.  Today  their  nearly 
100  priests  are  w  >rklng  in  20  mission  areas 
In  14  dioceses  where  the  total  p>opulation 
exceeds  850.000.  but  where  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation Is  incredibly  low — only  4,000.  Priestly 
and  financial  help  from  other  dioceses  could 
qulclcly  change  this  picture. 

These  are  problems  that  have  now  been 
placed  In  the  hands  of  our  National  Confer- 
ence of  Bishops,  whose  role  has  been  en- 
larged and  strengthened  as  a  result  of  Vat- 
ican n.  Certainly  the  disparity  that  exists 
today  within  the  American  diocesan  family 
needs  correcting.  As  far  back  as  1954,  Pop« 
Plus  XII  said,  in  Fidel  Doniun:  "While  each 
bishop  is  the  peculiar  pastor  only  of  that 
portion  of  the  flock  entrusted  to  his  charge, 
his  character  is  lawful  successor  of  the 
apostles  by  divine  Institution  makes  him 
)otntly  responsible  for  the  apostolic  mission 
of  the  church." 

Dioceses  rich  in  priests,  sisters,  and  funds 
must  be  taught  to  cultivate  greater  sensi- 
tivity for  other  dioceses.  Individual  bishops 
never  flag  In  seeing  to  the  common  good  of 
their  own  diocese.  Affluent  parishes  are  ex- 
pected to  contribute  heavily  to  the  diocesan 
development  fund.  And  a  bishop  would 
manifest  Just  anger  if  such  a  parish  balked. 
Is  it  illogical  to  expect  this  same  concept  on 
a  national  level? 

The  American  church  will  become  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  holiness  only  when  the  whole 
body  becomes  harmoniously  integrated  and 
delicately  sensitive  to  total  selfhood. 


THE       BIRTH-CONTROL       REVOLU- 
TION, PART  VI 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
shift  in  the  legal  standing  of  birth  con- 
trol advice  and  devices  in  the  last  few 
years  has  been  notable.  The  action  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  June  1965  over- 
turning a  Connecticut  statute  which 
prohibited  the  use  of  birth  control  de- 
vices was  a  milestone  in  the  long  history 
of  20th  century  efforts  to  legalize  meth- 
ods of  fertility  regulation.  The  right 
of  privacy  has  been  increasingly  em- 
phasized since  that  decision  as  one  of 
the  basic  human  rights  to  be  protected. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  following  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  part  VI  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  article,  "The  Birth  Control 
Revolution,"  by  Steven  M.  Spencer,  en- 
titled "Birth  Control  and  the  Law." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BisTH  Control  and  the   Law 

WhUe  the  "benevolent  conspirators"  were 
slowly  changing  our  attitudes  toward  birth 
control,  there  remained  a  vast  network  of 
restrictive  laws,  the  principal  effect  of  which 
has  been  to  deprive  low-Income  families  of 
birth-control  Information  and  services.  This 
legislation  began  with  the  Federal  law  of 
1873,  Instigated  by  the  busy  New  England 
antlvlce  crusader,  Anthony  Comstock.  Some 
30  States  soon  passed  "little  Comstock  laws." 
most  calling  birth  control  "obscene  and  Im- 
moral." 

These  were  the  statutes  under  which  Mrs. 
Sanger's  pioneer  meetings  were  raided,  her 
clinics  closed  and  she  herself  jailed.  In 
1936  another  famous  birth-control  flgure,  the 
late  Dr.  Hannah  Stone  of  New  York,  was 
Involved  In  a  case  known  as  The  United 
States  V.  One  Package.  The  package  con- 
tained diaphragms  sent  to  her  from  Japan 
and  seized  by  U.S.  Customs.  Mrs.  Harriet 
Pllpel,  a  New  York  lawyer,  argued  the 
"package"  case  for  Dr.  Stone  and  won.  In 
the  fall  of  1963  Mrs.  Pllpel  was  called  again 
when  the  St.  Louis  postmaster  held  up  the 
mailing  of  50,000  samples  of  an  aerosol  foam 
contraceptive  on  the  grounds  that  they  were 
not  addressed  to  doctors.  The  product,  Em- 
ko,  Is  made  as  a  crusading  and  seml-phllan- 
throplc  sideline  by  a  gregarious  white-haired 
St.  Louis  manufacturer,  Joseph  Sunnen. 
Sunnen,  who  has  donated  thotisands  of  bot- 
tles of  Elmko  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  birth-control  programs,  always 
carries  a  few  Emko  packages  In  his  pocket, 
passing  them  out  to  friends  and  casual  ac- 
quaintances after  asking  them  how  many 
children  they  have.  The  samples  were  being 
sent  to  women  who  had  clipped  coupons  from 
Emko  ads  appearing  In  19  magazines.  Again 
Mrs.  Pllpel  obtained  a  favorable  ruling,  one 
that  said  unless  the  postmaster  could  prove 
the  packages  were  being  mailed  for  unlaw- 
ful ptirposes.  they  could  go  through. 

The  toughest  Comstock  law  In  the  land 
was  Connecticut's  1879  statute  making  the 
use  of  any  drug,  medical  article,  or  instru- 
ment to  prevent  conception  an  offense  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  and  up  to  a  year  In  prison. 
Anyone  who  "assists,  abets,  counsels,  causes, 
hires,  or  commands  another  to  commit  any 
offense"  could  be  similarly  prosecuted. 

The  law  was  enacted  by  a  Protestant  Pva\- 
tan  legislature  and  was  kept  on  the  books. 
In  the  face  of  28  legislative  repeal  efforts  Ln 
the  past  40  years,  by  what  has  been  de- 
crlbed  as  "a  small  but  very  articulate  and 
well-organized  g^roup  of  Roman  Catholic  ex- 
tremists." Connecticut  doctors  were  not 
barred  from  giving  birth-control  advice  to 


private  patients  In  their  offices,  but  the  State 
law  blocked  welfare  clinics  from  giving  such 
advice  to  their  clients.  Eight  or  nine  birth- 
control  clinics  were  closed  under  the  law  In 
1939  and  many  of  the  doctors  and  nurses  in 
attendance  were  arrested. 

When  Dr.  C.  Lee  Buxton  arrived  from  New 
York  In  1954  to  head  the  Department  of  Ob- 
stetrics at  Yale's  School  of  Medicine,  he  was 
both  amused  by  the  law's  silliness  and  dis- 
tressed by  Its  social  Injustice.  To  prohibit 
Individual  couples  from  using  contraceptives 
would,  he  observed,  "require  police  power  as 
a  third  party  on  the  connubial  couch,"  a 
thought  whose  "farcical  Implications  have 
all  kinds  of  possibilities." 

But  what  sharpened  his  determination  to 
do  something  about  the  law  was  the  death 
of  several  women  patients  and  the  perma- 
nent Incapacitation  of  another  from  medi- 
cal problems  sarlously  aggravated  by  un- 
wanted pregnancies.  All  these  women  had 
sought  contraceptive  advice  and  been  unable 
to  get  It.  "I  was  brooding  about  these  pa- 
tients at  a  cocktail  party  one  evening,"  Dr. 
Buxton  recalls,  "when  I  met  Fowler  Harper, 
then  professor  of  law  at  Yale.  I  asked  what 
he  thought  about  the  Connecticut  law,  which 
was  actually  preventing  us  from  giving  birth- 
control  Information  to  ward  patients  In  the 
hospital.  He  said  he  thought  it  was  a  hell 
of  a  law.  So  I  got  some  cases  worked  up  for 
legal  trial,  and  Harper  filed  suit  to  chal- 
lenge the  law's  constitutionality,  on  the 
ground  that  It  violated  the  14th  amendment, 
assuring  citizens  the  basic  civil  and  human 
rights  of  personal  liberty.  Professor  Harper 
died  last  year,  but  Miss  Catherine  Roraback, 
one  of  his  former  students,  masterminded 
the  case  for  us." 

This  case  was  lost  in  the  lower  courts,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  consider  the 
constitutionality  on  the  grounds  that  the 
law  was  In  fact  a  dead  Issue  and  was  not  en- 
forced. Well,  If  the  law  was  a  dead  Issue,  the 
thing  to  do  was  to  open  a  contraceptive 
clinic  at  once,  and  Mrs.  Estelle  Grlswold,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Planned  Parenthood 
League  of  Connecticut,  In  cooperation  with 
Dr.  Buxton  as  director,  prepared  to  do  so.  On 
November  1,  1961,  the  clinic  opened  its  doors 
to  the  public.  On  November  10  It  was  closed, 
by  order  of  the  prosecutor,  Julius  Maretz. 

In  closing  the  clinic,  New  Haven  authori- 
ties had  to  contend  with  a  small,  white- 
haired  woman  In  her  60's  with  a  lively  sense 
of  humor  and  a  relish  for  a  good  flght.  The 
shutting  down  of  Mrs.  Grlswold's  clinic  on 
that  November  day  was  a  challenge  she  met 
with  delight. 

"My  real  concern  had  been  that  we  were 
only  fighting  feathers,"  she  said,  "that  no 
one  might  oppose  us.  This  Iwthered  me  be- 
cause birth-control  services  would  still  have 
been  Illegal.  But  when  we  announced  the 
clinic  was  open,  we  were  swamped  with 
phone  calls,  and  our  appointments  were  soon 
set  up  for  2  or  3  months  ahead." 

What  forced  the  legal  move  against  the 
New  Haven  clinic  was  a  series  of  accusations 
by  a  man  who  went  to  one  official  after  the 
other  demanding  that  the  clinic  be  closed. 
"He  made  a  lot  of  wild  statements  about  me 
on  the  radio,"  said  Mrs.  Grtswold,  "and  said 
that  every  minute  the  clinic  was  open  a  baby 
wasn't  being  bom.  Shortly  after  one  of  his 
radio  broadcasts  he  went  to  the  prosecutor 
with  what  was  almost  an  accusation,  and 
there  was  nothing  for  the  prosecutor  to  do 
but  send  the  detectives  over  to  the  clinic  to 
see  what  was  going  on." 

In  the  course  of  appealing  the  case  from 
the  lower  courts,  where  he  and  Mrs.  Grlswold 
were  fined  $100  each  and  released  on  $250 
bond.  Dr.  Buxton  wrote  to  experts  at  every 
medical  college  In  the  country,  asking  for 
written  support.  He  got  It.  even  from  many 
Catholic  medical  schools.  Finally,  on  June 
7,  1965,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  banded  down 
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Its  historic  7-to-2  decision.  Justice  William 
O.  Douglas,  in  writing  the  majority  opinion, 
declared  the  case  concerned  "a  relationship 
lying  within  the  zone  of  privacy  created  by 
several  fundamental  constitutional  guaran- 
tees" and  said  the  Connecticut  law  "in  for- 
bidding the  use  of  contraceptives  rather  than 
regulating  their  manufacture  or  sale,  seeks 
to  achieve  Its  goals  by  means  having  a  maxi- 
mum destructive  impact  upon  that  relation- 
ship. 

"We  deal  with  a  right  of  privacy  older  than 
the  Bill  of  Rights — older  than  our  political 
parties,  older  than  our  school  system,"  he 
concluded.  "Marriage  Is  a  coming  together 
for  better  or  worse,  hopefully  enduring  and 
intimate  to  the  degree  of  being  sacred." 

The  two  dissenting  Justices,  Stewart  and 
Black,  both  thought  the  Connecticut  law 
offensive  but  constitutional. 

Within  days  after  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion the  New  York  Legislature  modified  Its 
84-year-old  Comstock  law  to  remove  all  re- 
strictions on  the  dissemination  of  birth-con- 
trol Information  and  to  permit  sale  of  con- 
traceptives to  everyone  over  the  age  of  16. 
Although  the  law  had  not  been  enforced  for 
years.  It  had  been  resurrected  by  the  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference  In  an  effort  to  stop  birth- 
control  activities  by  the  State  board  of  so- 
cial welfare. 

Later  In  the  summer  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  defeated  a  similar  repeal  move, 
but  this  was  the  one  exception  to  last  year's 
general  easing  of  legal  and  administrative  re- 
straints. Ohio  and  Minnesota  Joined  New 
York  In  clearing  away  restrictions  from  their 
statutes.  Seven  States — California,  Colorado, 
Illinois,  Iowa.  Kansas,  Michigan,  and  Ne- 
vada— adopted  positive  legislation  to  author- 
ize or  encourage  public  family  planning 
services.  And  according  to  a  Planned  Parent- 
hood survey  more  than  40  States  have  made 
administrative  decisions  favorable  to  such 
programs  over  the  past  4  or  5  years. 

The  long  and  bitter  political  battle  In 
Chicago  and  Illinois  ended  last  June  when 
the  State  legislature  passed  a  resolution  au- 
thorizing State  agencies  to  provide  birth- 
control  services.  And  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Health,  under  the  adroit  persuasion  of  Its 
president.  Dr.  EMc  Oldberg,  a  prominent 
neurosurgeon,  cautiously  began  family  plan- 
ning services  In  9  of  Its  39  city  health  centers. 
His  viewpoint  conflicts  sharply  with  that  of 
Dr.  Karl  A.  Meyer,  79-year-old  medical  super- 
intendent of  the  huge  Cook  County  Hospital, 
which  still  has  no  birth-control  clinics  even 
though  Its  annual  delivery  of  18,000  babies  Is 
the  largest  of  any  hospital  In  the  country. 
"Birth  control,"  Meyer  has  remarked,  "Is  a 
socioeconomic  problem,  not  a  medical  one." 

However  you  define  It,  birth-control  Infor- 
mation has  been  denied  to  the  many  women 
who  have  sought  it  at  Cook  County.  In  an 
interview  on  CBS-TV,  one  woman  said  she 
asked  a  doctor  at  Cook  County  If  he  could 
help  her  stop  having  children.  "He  told  me 
no,  I  was  too  young."  she  said,  "and  was  good 
for  20  more." 


"CIVIC  ACTION"  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  Reporter 
Bob  SchiefTer  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  has  recently  written  a  most 
penetrating  and  important  article  about 
the  Vietnam  war.  In  it,  he  points  out 
the  fact  that  in  this  troubled  land  our 
pacification  work  is  going  ahead  on  a  pri- 
ority equal  to  the  battle  efforts.  My  own 
trips  to  South  Vietnam  confirm  for  me 
that  Mr.  Schleffer  is  correct. 

I  commend  him  on  his  apt  analysis 
and  congratulate  the  Star-Telegram  for 
providing  its  readers  such  professional 
and  talented  observers. 


In  order  that  other  Senators  may  share 
Mr.  Schieffer's  thoughts,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cocked  Weapons  and  Tip  or  Helmet:  Kill- 
ing, Pacitting  Go  Hand  in  Hand  in  Viet 
War 

(Editor's  Note. — Soldiers  in  Vietnam  often 
find  themselves  engaged  In  civic  as  well  as 
military  action,  writes  Bob  Schleffer,  who 
recently  returned  after  4  months  In  Vietnam. 
Why  and  how  the  servicemen  wage  a  war  of 
pacification  Is  told  In  thU  arUcle,  the  fifth 
of  a  series.) 

(By  Bob  Schleffer) 

On  Monday  a  marine  private  might  be 
pinned  down  by  enemy  rifle  Are  as  his  com- 
pany advances  on  a  Vletcong  controlled  vil- 
lage. 

By  Tuesday  afternoon  he  might  be  help- 
ing one  of  the  villagers  to  build  a  pigsty  or 
showing  a  small  boy  bow  to  put  medicine 
on  a  leech  bite. 

"Every  marine  Is  a  civic  action  officer," 
Maj.  Paul  Melcher,  who  heads  the  Marine 
civic  action  program,  explained  one  day. 

"You  might  say  we  go  Into  a  village  with 

weapons  cocked  but  we  still  tip  our  helmets." 

"Civic   action"   or   "pacification"  as   It  is 

sometimes  called  Is  one  of  the  biggest  efforts 

in  the  war  against  the  Vletcong. 

In  short,  pacification  Is  a  program  to  build 
the  loyalty,  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
peasants  In  Vietnam's  farfiung  rural  ham- 
lets for  the  Central  Government. 

There  Is  a  saying  in  Vietnam  that  "the 
Emperor's  power  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  palace  gate." 

Vietnam  no  longer  has  an  Emperor,  but  a 
succession  of  Saigon  governments  has  found 
It  difficult  to  extend  much  Influence  beyond 
the  streets  of  the  capital  city. 

Sometimes  when  friendly  forces  drive  the 
Vletcong  out  of  a  xiHage  they  flnd  themselves 
unwelcome. 

"You  can't  blame  them  for  being  suspi- 
cious," said  an  Army  captain.  "They  ex- 
pect the  worst  because  that's  all  they've 
ever  had." 

That  Is  why  such  emphasis,  government 
officials  say.  Is  placed  on  paclflcatlon. 

The  soldiers  attempt  to  show  the  villagers 
that  their  government  can  offer  them  a  bet- 
ter life. 

Schools  are  rebuilt,  committees  are  or- 
ganized for  food  distribution  and  public 
health  and  other  services  which  more  so- 
phisticated societies  expect  in  return  for 
their  taxes. 

Care  Is  exercised  and  tight  controls  are 
used  In  the  civic  reforms. 

"If  a  person  needs  pills  to  cure  an  Illness," 
says  Maj.  Mike  Styles,  a  marine  based  at 
Da  Nang,  "he  Is  given  only  one  pill  and  told 
to  come  back  the  next  day  for  his  next 
dose. 

"That  way  the  Vletcong  are  not  liable  to 
get  hold  of  a  large  supply  of  medical  sup- 
plies. 

"Also  we  feel  that  this  gives  a  person  a 
chance  to  maintain  more  frequent  contact 
with  his  government,  especially  the  Tillage 
chief." 

The  Tillage  chlef)ls  always  present  at  such 
functions  and  American  representatives  are 
careful  to  see  that  such  aid  Is  never  a 
project  greater  than  what  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment will  be  able  to  furnish  after  the 
Americans  are  gone. 

Civic  action  can  range  from  singing  classes 
to  rebuilding  burnt-out  schools. 

The  Korean  soldiers  often  Instituted  an- 
other twist.  Tra  Quan  Do,  the  Korean 
combination  of  karate  and  judo. 


The  Korean  soldiers  often  stage  shows  to 
display  their  prowess  In  the  deadly  art. 
They  will  break  planks  over  their  heads  and 
shatter  bricks  with  their  bare  hands. 

"We  tell  the  villager,  'See  how  strong  we 
are.  You  don't  have  to  be  afraid  of  the 
Vletcong  anymore,  we'll  show  you  how  you 
can  be  this  strong  too,' "  said  Maj.  Gen. 
Chae  Myung  Shin,  boss  of  the  ROK  Tiger 
Division. 

"We  have  700  high  school  age  boys  en- 
rolled in  the  classes,"  Chae  said.  "We've 
really  been  encouraged." 

The  projects  are  not  always  encouraging. 

Advisers  once  built  a  small  village  a  well 
only  to  return  later  and  flnd  It  l>elng  used 
as  a  community  latrine. 

Foodstuffs  are  sometimes  distributed  and 
later  found  In  Vletcong  supply  areas. 

But  the  program  continues  and  Is  having 
at  least  some  effect. 

Tlen  Phong,  organ  of  the  Communist 
Party  In  North  Vietnam,  reported  the  Amer- 
ican buildup  andf  pacification,  practically 
speaking,  had  forced  the  Vletcong  to  extract 
higher  taxes  from  the  peasant  and  Increase 
military  conscription. 

The  Communist  magazine  counseled  the 
comrades  not- to  forget  the  poUUcal  side  of 
the  war. 

They  admit  they  are  being  hurt  by  the 
paclflcatlon  programs.  They  also  admit,  like 
politicians  In  other  countries,  that  raising 
taxes  and  Increasing  the  draft  are  not  the 
easiest  ways  to  make  friends. 


EIGHTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
STATE  OF  ISRAEL 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  together  with  a  number  of  other 
Members  of  this  body,  and  Members  of 
the  other  House,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  a  luncheon  sponsored  by  the 
American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. It  was  a  part  of  the  Seventh  An- 
nual National  Policy  Conference  of  the 
committee,  and  coincided  with  the 
18th  birthday  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

I  understand  that  the  Hebrew  word 
for  18  is  "chai"  which  also  means  "life." 
A  particularly  significant  birthday,  I 
should  think,  for  a  state  which  has  given 
dignity  and  opportunity  to  so  many  lives 
and  which  has  in  fact  been  responsible 
for  saving  the  lives  of  a  considerable 
part  of  its  populace.  To  oppressed  and 
homeless  Jews  throughout  the  world, 
living  in  lands  where  freedom  is  a  myth 
and  tolerance  a  vice,  the  word  "life"  and 
the  word  "Israel"  can  also  be  synony- 
mous. 

In  the  spirit  of  celebration  of  Israel's 
18th  birthday,  and  in  recognition  of  the 
close  and  continuing  ties  of  friendship 
between  our  two  democracies,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  address  de- 
livered last  week  by  Dr.  Phillip  S.  Bern- 
stein, chairman  of  the  American  Israel 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  and  the  policy 
statement  adopted  by  the  committee  at 
the  conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Text  op  Address  bt  Rabbi  Philip  8.  Bern- 
stein, Chairman  of  the  American  Israel 
PtJBLic   ArFAiRs  Committee 

According  to  an  ancient  Jewish  practice 
there  are  prescribed  readings  from  the 
Scriptures  In  each  Sabbath  service.  Last 
Saturday  morning  we  read  from  II  Kings, 
chapter  5.    It  told  of  Naaman,  the  Aramean 
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general,  who  was  stricken  with  leprosy. 
Learning  of  a  healing  prophet  In  Israel 
named  Elisna  he  sought  hini  out  for  advice. 
The  prophet  said.  Bathe  seven  times  In  the 
river  Jordan."  Naaman  was  furious.  Were 
there  not  rivers  In  Syria  larger  and  greater 
than  the  little  Jordan?  But  he  was  per- 
suaded and  he  was  healed. 

The  Jordan  Is  a  little  river.  Palestine  Is 
a  small  country.  Israel  Is  no  larger  than 
New  Jersey.  But  that  little  place  has 
brought  healing  and  light  and  hope  to  man- 
kind Out  of  It  have  come  the  three  great 
religions  of  the  Western  World,  From  the 
Holy  Land  enr\era;ed  moral  guidance,  the 
blueprint  for  the  good  life,  the  messianic 
goals  of  God  3  kingdom. 

This  has  been  understood  in  the  Western 
World,  and  the  special  relationship  of  the 
Jewish  people  to  its  ancestral  home  has  been 
rec'ignized 

Especially  has  this  been  true  In  America. 
Every  American  President  since  Woodrow 
Wilson  endorsed  the  Zionist  objective.  Pres- 
ident Harry  Truman  gave  official  recognition 
to  the  State  of  Israel  within  minutes  after 
Its  establishment.  For  decades  now  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  Indicated 
Its  approval  and  support  by  official  action 
and  practical  aid.  The  American  people  on 
the  whole  have  been  sympathetic  and  help- 
ful. Without  this  sympathy  and  aid  Israel 
might  not  have  come  Into  existence,  and  It 
would  have  f-ficed  the  greatest  difficulty  In 
surviving.  For  this  Israel  and  Its  friends 
are  profoundly  grateful. 

However.  I  want  to  point  out  on  this  oc- 
casion that  this  has  been  a  reciprocal  process. 
Israel  has  made  very  Important  contribu- 
tions It  was  one  of  the  first  free  states  to 
emerge  after  World  War  IT  It  became  a  pilot 
plant  for  small   aspiring  democracies. 

Israel  h<is  given  technical  aid,  guidance  and 
assistance  to  more  than  60  countries  In  Asia. 
.Africa,  and,  more  recently.  In  Latin  America. 
Israel  Is  committed  to  democracy  by  Its 
deepest  instincts  and  by  Its  most  urgent 
needs  It  does  not  wish  to  be  a  pawn  In  the 
East-West  struggle,  but  a  whole  constellation 
of  f.irrors  have  made  it  the  one  trustworthy 
b^Lstion  of  democracy  In  that  part  of  the 
world 

Israel  is  steadily  becoming  economically 
stronger.  It  still  needs  help  from  the  West 
because  of  Its  heavy  burdens  of  defense,  be- 
cause of  the  cessation  of  German  reparations 
and  because  of  its  large-scale  immigration. 
However,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  U.S. 
commercial  sales  to  Israel  have  climbed  from 
about  $70  million  in  1960  to  more  than  $126 
nUUlon  m  1964  The  desallnlzatlon  program 
for  which  we  hope  there  will  be  adequate  as- 
sistance by  the  United  States  Is  not  entirely 
altruistic,  but  will  be  through  Israel's  tech- 
nological competence  of  great  assistance  to 
our  country  as  well  There  Is  hardly  an  Im- 
portant level  of  life  In  which  there  cannot 
be  a  mutually  fructifying  exchange  of  Ideas 
and  peraonnel. 

This  Is  Israel's  I8th  birthday.  The  He- 
brew word  Is  "chal,"  which  means  life.  It  Is 
wonderful  after  the  Nazi  holocaust — and  re- 
member at  Just  this  time  23  years  ago  the 
Nazis  were  engaged  in  destroying  the  embat- 
tled Jews  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto — that  chil- 
dren in  Israel  sing  "Am  Ylsrael  Chal,"  the 
Jewish  people  lives  Its  wonderful  that  a 
strong  viable  democratic  state  has  come  Into 
exLstence  which  again  promises  a  moral  mes- 
sage to  mankind 

Bvit  problems  continue.  The  .\rab  States, 
a.p.A  p'ipecia'liy  the  United  Arab  Republic  un- 
der .N'assers  leadership,  are  committed  to  the 
destruction  of  Israel  Can  we  not  express 
the  hope  that  the  United  States  will  use  Its 
great  Influence.  Its  strength.  Its  firm  sUtes- 
manshlp,  toward  bringing  Arabs  and  Jews 
together  at  a  peace  table?  The  mood  seems 
to  be  changing  somewhat  In  the  Arab  coun- 


tries. Can  we  not  by  a  Arm  clear  position 
throw  all  our  weight  behind  efforts  to 
achieve  peace?  Israel  desperately  wants  It. 
The  Arabs  desperately  need  It. 

However,  until  that  consummation  Is 
reached  and  while  the  U.S.S.R.  pours  bil- 
lions In  arms  Into  the  Arab  lands,  our  Oov- 
ernment  must  help  Israel  to  maintain  deter- 
rent strength.  We  know  It  Is  such  strength 
that  has  kept  Nasser  from  attacking  Israel 
In  the  past  and  we  know  that  It  will  be  a  de- 
terrent factor  In  the  future.  By  such  aid  as 
needed  we  are  In  effect  saying  to  the  peoples 
of  the  area  that  an  arms  race  Is  futile,  waste- 
ful, and  dangerous;  that  It  will  not  bring 
victory  to  one  or  the  other,  and  the  sooner 
It  can  be  ended  the  better  for  all  the  peoples 
of  the  area. 

We  express  then  on  this  significant  anni- 
versary gratitude  and  hope.  We  pray  that 
United  States-Israel  friendship  will  deepen 
and  grow  In  the  Interests  of  peace  for  all. 

Amekican  Israkl  Public  Arr/oss  CoMMrrxEB 
Statement  or  Policy,  April  24,  1966 

The  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee Is  a  national  organization  of  Ameri- 
can Jews  established  In  1954  which  sup- 
ports day-to-day  action  In  Washington  to 
strengthen  U.S.  policy  In  the  Near  East  In 
order  to  guarantee  stability,  raise  Uvlng 
standards,  and  promote  an  Arab-Israel  peace 
settlement. 

Israel  this  year  celebrates  her  18th  birth- 
day. In  these  18  years,  Israel  has  redeemed 
land  and  people,  provided  a  home 
for  refugees  from  persecution,  restored  an 
ancient  spiritual  and  cultural  homeland, 
translated  the  precepts  of  democracy  Into 
action  to  promote  cooperation  and  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

But  Israel  Is  sUll  a  besieged  land.  She 
must  remain  on  constant  alert  to  defend 
herself  from  neighbors  who  refuse  to  make 
peace  and  who  accumulate  planes,  tanks, 
ships,  missiles  and  other  lethal  weapons  In 
preparation  for  another  attack. 

I.    THE     NEED    POR    PEACE     NEGOTIATIONS 

The  continuing  Arab  threat  to  destroy 
Israel,  reinforced  by  the  arms  escalation, 
menaces  all  the  peoples  of  the  Near  East  and 
challenges  the  great  powers  to  take  positive 
action  looking  toward  peace. 

We  call  upon  our  Government  to  exercise 
the  full  weight  of  American  Influence  to 
bring  the  Arab  States  and  Israel  to  the  peace 
table. 

n.    THE     ARMS     RACE 

The  policies  of  the  Egyptian  Government 
gravely  menace  the  peace  of  the  area.  In 
1955,  Egypt  opened  the  Near  East  to  Soviet 
penetration  when  President  Nasser  acquired 
large  quantities  of  Soviet  arms.  Since  then, 
there  has  been  a  constant  flow  of  Russian 
military  equipment,  economic  assistance  and 
technical  personnel  to  Egypt,  Syria,  Iraq,  and 
Yemen.  To  fulflU  his  design  to  encircle 
Israel  by  an  Egyptian-led  and  Egyptian- 
armed  unified  Arab  command,  Nasser  has 
pressured  other  Arab  States  to  Increase  their 
armaments,  with  funds  contributed  by  the 
oil-producing  states. 

We  are  opposed  to  an  arms  race  In  the 
Near  East  or  any  other  place,  but  we  are 
also  opposed  to  an  arms  Imbalance  which 
favors  the  nation  bent  on  destroying  Its 
neighbor. 

As  long  as  Egypt  continues  these  military 
acquisitions,  our  Government  has  recognized 
the  need  to  supply  weapons  to  Israel  in  order 
to  enable  her  to  maintain  her  deterrent 
strength.  Our  Government  has  emphasized 
"the  destabilizing  effect  of  massive  Soviet 
sales  of  arms  to  the  area"  and  has  assisted 
other  nations  whose  regimes  are  threatened 
by  President  Nasser's  Soviet-equipped  forces. 

The  Arab  States  may  be  Induced  to  make 
peace  If  they  come  tr»  realize  that  Israel  Is 


fortified  both  by  her  own  strength  and  by  the 
commitment  of  the  International  community 
to  preserve  the  i>eace. 

There  Is  no  alternative  to  direct  Arab- 
Israel  pe£u;e  negotiations.  The  call  for  peace 
must  be  raised  constantly  by  the  United 
States  and  all  the  great  powers — flrmly  and 
without  conditions. 

m.  r.s.  AID 

In  recent  years,  American  policy  has  clearly 
reflected  our  Government's  determination  to 
preserve  the  Independence  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Near  East. 

Its  programs  of  economic  assistance  to 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States  have  fed,  housed, 
trained,  and  employed  people,  and  promoted 
better  utilization  of  human  and  material 
resources. 

Both  the  administration  and  Congress  have 
adopted  discriminating  criteria  In  the  allo- 
cation of  economic  aid,  setting  conditions  to 
discourage  recipients  from  misusing  it — to 
the  detriment  of  their  economies  and  to  the 
danger  of  their  neighbors. 

We  welcome  United  States-Israel  coopera- 
tion to  develop  a  desalting  program  and  we 
urge  our  Government  to  assist  in  the  financ- 
ing of  such  projects,  which  will  open  similar 
development  in  many  lands. 

IV.    REFUGEES 

We  call  for  a  realistic  and  constructive 
solution  of  the  Arab  refugee  problem  to  serve 
the  best  Interests  of  the  refugees  themselves. 
For  almost  two  decades  they  have  been  kept 
as  pawns  in  a  propaganda  and  political  war 
against  Israel.  They  have  been  exploited  by 
a  demagogic  leadership,  which  has  refused 
all  attempts  to  facilitate  their  resettlement 
and  absorption  and  which  now  seeks  to 
create  an  artificial  nation  in  exile. 

The  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  now 
seeks  to  enlist  these  refugees  in  an  army  and 
It  Is  Indefensible  that  funds  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Administration 
(UNRWA)  should  be  squandered  for  rations 
which  subsidize  the  mobilization  and  train- 
ing of  that  army. 

The  rolls  of  UNRWA  have  been  Inflated 
and  should  be  purged  of  those  no  longer  eli- 
gible because  of  death,  employment,  and 
resettlement. 

The  Arab  States  responsible  for  the  dis- 
placement of  the  Arab  refugees  must  begin 
to  assume  responsibility  for  their  rehabilita- 
tion and  resettlement,  and  our  aid  program 
should  be  geared  to  serve  those  objectives. 

V.   THE   BOYCOTT 

We  commend  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  Its  1965  legislation  to  oppose  the 
boycott  which  the  Arab  States  have  employed 
to  harass  American  businessmen  who  deal 
with  Israel  and  to  Involve  Americans  in  the 
Arab  war  against  Israel.  We  urge  the  admln- 
■^Btratlon  to  strengthen  the  regulations  which 
implement  that  legislation. 

We  also  commend  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  its  strong  opposition  to  the 
policies  of  the  Arab  States  which  discrimi- 
nate against  American  Jews  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  Jews.  We  urge  the  adminis- 
tration to  intensify  its  efforts  to  put  an  end 
to  these  intolerable  practices. 

We  remind  our  Government  that  the  Suez 
Canal  Is  still  closed,  illegally,  to  Israel 
shipping. 

VI.    SUMMARY 

We  urge  our  Government: 

To  insist  that  the  Arab  governments  ne- 
gotiate a  peace  settlement  with  Israel  which 
will  pave  the  way  for  disarmament  and  eco- 
nomic cooperation. 

To  prevent  a  dangerous  arms  imbalance  by 
providing  arms  to  Israel  to  match  those 
which  the  Arab  States  are  acquiring  to  attack 
her. 

To  provide  generous  economic  aid  to  Israel 
and  to  facilitate  her  water  desalting  program. 
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To  continue  aid  to  Arab  countries  which 
will  be  used  to  raise  living  standards  and  to 
withhold  aid  used  to  finance  aggression. 

To  promote  the  resettlement  of  Arab  refu- 
gees in  Arab  lands. 

To  resist  Arab  boycott  practices. 

Israel's  progress  has  fulfilled  the  hopes  ot 
her  supporters.  We  record  our  satisfaction 
at  the  continuing  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel — a  friendship  based 
on  common  democratic  aspirations  and  Ideals. 


CIVIL  DISOBEDIENCE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  an 
editorial  entitled  "Stop  Rewarding  the 
Unruly."  The  editorial,  by  EMitor  Harry 
Hamm,  appeared  in  the  Wheeling  News- 
Register  on  April  24.  The  editorial 
called  attention  to  the  dangerous  condi- 
tions that  have  been  spawned  in  this 
country  as  a  result  of  so-called  civil  dis- 
obedience. It  pointed  out  that  our  sys- 
tem of  free  government  cannot  continue 
to  exist  if  persons  are  permitted  to  choose 
the  laws  they  wish  to  obey  and  permitted 
to  disregard  those  laws  they  do  not  like. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  Included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stop  Rewarding  the  Unruly 

If  you  saw  the  scene  on  television  several 
days  ago  you  must  have  come  away  a  bit 
horrified  at  the  uncivilized  behavior  we  are 
encouraging  In  this  country  today. 

We  refer  to  the  shameful  treatment  ac- 
corded antlpoverty  director  Sargent  Shrlver 
at  a  Washington  conference  on  the  problems 
of  the  poor.  The  unruly  crowd  booed, 
stomped,  hooted,  and  shouted  to  the  point 
where  Mr.  Shrlver  had  to  walk  out  of  the 
meeting.  Some  of  the  participants  In  this 
mob  scene  appeared  at  times  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  taking  a  swing  at  the  Federal  offi- 
cial. The  whole  thing  got  so  far  out  of  hand 
that  those  in  charge  adjourned  the  meeting. 

Equally  appalling  was  the  tenor  of  remarks 
made  by  certain  speakers  who  represented 
the  so-called  grassroots  poor  who  were  un- 
happy at  not  having  been  given  what  they 
consider  enough,  soon  enough.  One  of  the 
speakers  went  so  far  as  to  come  right  out  and 
demand  that  they  be  given  money  and  "well 
show  you  how  to  spend  It." 

The  whole  affair  was  shocking  and  p>olnted 
up  again  how  we  have  gone  too  far  In  what 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  called  "the 
canonization  of  direct  action,  led  by  civil 
rights  radicals."  We  have  witnessed  assault 
after  assault  on  the  concept  of  law  and  the 
processes  of  orderly  decision.  We  have  made 
anajchy  fashionable  in  today's  society.  And 
many  intelligent  persons  have  been  guilty  of 
encouraging  this  unlawful  behavior.  "Cause 
enough  havoc  and  thou  shall  be  rew£U"ded," 
has  become  the  theme  of  these  Irresponsible 
persons. 

We  saw  another  example  of  this  mob  rule 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago  when  a  riot  occurred 
at  an  amusement  park  In  Maryland  near 
Washington,  D.C.  After  the  rioters  had  been 
ejected  from  the  amusement  park,  they  left 
a  trail  of  damage  and  terrorized  homeowners 
in  their  wake  as  they  rode  buses  or  walked 
back  to  their  Washington  homes.  They 
stoned  homes  arul  automobiles,  damaged 
police  cars  and  ambulances,  and  destroyed 
property  in  some  of  the  most  expensive 
neighborhoods  In  Northwest  Washington. 
They  Invaded  stores,  and  threw  catsup, 
chocolate  milk,  baby  food,  and  soft  drinks 
everywhere,  requiring  hours  of  hard  work  to 
clean  up  the  mess.    Windows  of  service  sta- 


tions were  broken  by  rock-throwers.  Fire- 
men, rescue  squadsmen,  and  newspapermen 
were  pelted  with  thrown  objects.  Buses 
were  used  to  remove  the  rioters  from  the 
area,  but  during  the  bus  riding  every  one  of 
the  buses  was  damaged. 

One  of  the  bus  drivers  stated  that  he 
"only  was  able  to  collect  fares  from  about 
60  out  of  115"  persons  aboard.  He  went  on 
to  say,  "The  girls  were  raising  Just  as  much 
hell  as  the  boys,  and  I  knew  I  bad  to  go 
along  with  what  they  wanted  to  do  or  else." 

The  bus  driver,  a  7-year  veteran  with  the 
bus  company  said : 

"They  yelled  four-letter  words  at  each 
other  and  at  me.  They  tore  up  the  seats. 
All  the  way  Into  the  District  along  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,  some  of  the  kids  threw 
parts  of  the  seats  and  things  out  of  the 
windows." 

These  are  the  sad  and  dangerous  conditions 
we  have  spawned  In  this  country  with  our 
urging  and  promoting  of  civil  disobedience. 
Our  system  of  free  government  cannot  con- 
tinue if  a  person  chooses  to  obey  what  laws 
he  likes  and  disobey  those  he  doesn't  like. 
This  Is  anarchy.  We  must  stop  encouraging 
the  law  of  Jungle  and  sowing  the  seeds  of 
disrespect  for  law  which  can  only  damage 
our  very  freedom.  Freedom  does  not  mean 
license.  It  means  responslbUlty  and  resp>ect 
for  the  rights  of  others.  Isn't  it  time  that 
we  regained  our  sanity  and  began  punishing 
the  rioters  and  lawbreakers  Instead  of  re- 
warding them  and  holding  them  up  as  great 
citizens? 


A  LOOK  AT  FREE  CHINA  TODAY 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Communist  regime  on  mainland  China 
has  received  a  greater  measure  of  atten- 
tion in  the  past  6  months  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past  15  years.  With  specula- 
tion that  a  change  in  leadership  is  im- 
minent, and  that  changes  in  free  world 
policy  toward  the  Asian  giant  may  lead 
to  her  admission  to  the  United  Nations, 
there  has  been  increased  interest,  not 
only  in  the  Communist  mainland,  but 
in  the  Republic  of  China  governing  from 
Taiwan. 

In  this  context,  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  article  from  the 
May  issue  of  the  American  Legion  maga- 
zine written  by  Jeff  Endrst.  The  article 
is  entitled  "A  Look  at  Free  China  Today." 

China  watchers,  amateur  and  profes- 
sional alike,  have  acknowledged  the  enor- 
mous disparity  In  living  conditions  in 
Formosa  and  on  the  mainland.  In  his 
article,  Mr.  Endrst  takes  note  of  the  fact 
that  in  17  years  Nationalist  President 
Chiang  Kai-shek  has  developed  a  nation- 
within-a-nation  which  boasts  one  of  the 
highest  standards  of  living  in  Asia,  while 
the  mainland  regime  has  given  Its  peo- 
ple little  more  than  militancy  and  prop- 
aganda of  hate. 

With  reference  to  talk  of  a  change  in 
Chinese  representation  in  the  U.N.,  the 
author  notes: 

It  would  certainly  be  an  oddity  If  the  only 
underdeveloped  nation  to  succeed,  and  the 
only  one  to  lift  Its  poor  to  a  new  life  and 
a  new  future,  were  kicked  out  of  the  council 
of  nations. 

And  he  goes  on  to  observe  that  "the 
per  capita  income  of  the  Free  Chinese 
in  1965  was  three  times  that  of  the  main- 
land reds." 

The  article  also  effectively  treats  the 
argument  of  Red  China's  apologists  who 


maintain  that  the  Communist  regime  is 
simply  an  extension  of  the  revolution 
led  by  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  in  1911.  Com- 
munism, in  fact,  is  as  alien  to  the  Chi- 
nese history,  philosophy,  and  tempera- 
ment as  It  is  to  the  people  of  Ehirope. 

As  a  Chinese,  quoted  in  the  article, 
puts  it: 

The  Pelping  regime  has  cut  itself  away 
from  the  main  Chinese  historical  sueam  and 
has  thrown  overboard  all  traditional  cul- 
txiral  and  moral  values.  Gone  is  the  family 
system.  Gone  are  filial  piety,  the  sancUty 
of  marriage,  fraternal  love  between  brothers 
and  sisters  and  the  entire  Confuclon  system 
of  human  conduct  and  morals.  In  their 
stead  the  Communists  have  enthroned  the 
party  and  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article, 
"A  Look  at  Free  China  Today,"  be  print- 
ed in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Look  at  Fkce  China  Today 
(By  Jeff  Endrst) 

There  is  something  vaguely  familiar  In 
some  of  the  comments  heard  today  that  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  Is  Incapable 
of  social  and  land  reform  with  U.S.  help  and 
advice,  because  It  Is  corrupt,  set  In  Its  ways, 
authoritarian,  backward.  Indifferent  to  out- 
side advice,  and  doomed  to  be  overcome  by 
the  Communist  wave  of  the  future,  etc. 

These  cases  are  by  no  means  the  same,  yet 
those  were  the  same  comments  made  by  pes- 
simists two  decades  ago  about  the  falling 
regime  of  Chinese  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek  as  it  struggled  to  hold  off  organized 
Red  Chinese  attacks  on  the  mainland  of 
China.  At  that  time,  the  defeatists  and  Red 
Chinese  apologists  told  the  world  the  now 
bitter  Joke  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
were  only  "agrarian  reformers,"  trying  to 
give  the  peasants  a  fair  shake,  while  ChUng 
Kai-shek's  government  was  (remember?)  In- 
capable of  social  and  land  reforms  with  U.S. 
help  and  advice  because  it  was  corrupt,  set 
In  its  ways,  authoritarian,  backward.  Indif- 
ferent to  outside  advice,  and  doomed  to  be 
overcome  by  the  Conimuiilst  wave  of  the 
future,  etc. 

While  today's  free  Chinese  under  Chiang 
were  still  holding  out  on  the  mainland  of 
China  in  1948,  an  attempt  at  land  reform 
was  made,  working  with  American  field  rep- 
resentatives under  the  U.S.  China  Aid  Act  of 
that  year.  But  In  the  absence  of  significant 
U.S.  military  assistance  such  as  we  are  now 
giving  South  Vietnam  it  was  too  late  for  re- 
forms in  a  land  beset  then,  as  South  Vietnam 
Is  beset  today,  by  Communist  violence. 

In  December  1949.  Chiang's  government 
and  army  had  to  give  up  their  long  fight  to 
hold  back  the  Reds  on  the  mainland.  They 
fled  to  the  island  of  Formosa,  accompanied 
by  a  horde  of  refugees — some  2  million 
strong. 

Formosa  was  no  Island  of  dreams,  even 
though  the  name  of  Ilha  Formosa,  meaning 
beauUful  Island,  was  given  It  by  early  Por- 
tuguese navigators.  The  Portuguese  looked 
at  the  225-mlle-long  Island  through  the  eyes 
of  sightseers.  A  magnificent  mountain 
range  dominates  the  central  and  eastern 
length,  with  some  peaks  exceeding  12,000 
feet.  Through  the  eyes  of  a  people  who  must 
live  there.  It  Is  something  else  than  "beauti- 
ful Island."  Hot,  humid.  In  the  typhoon 
belt,  Taiwan  (as  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
have  always  called  Formosa)  lies  between 
the  Philippines  and  Japan,  about  90  miles 
off  the  Chinese  mainland  province  of  Fu- 
klen.  The  central  mountain  range  leaves 
only  a  narrow  strip  of  flat  land  on  the  west 
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coast  for  extensive  farming,  and  such  foot- 
holds as  may  be  secured  In  mountain  valleys. 
The  Interior  Is  so  rugged  that  for  centuries  Its 
greatest  service  to  mankind  was  to  provide 
a  hideout  for  brigands,  bandits  and  rebels. 
In  the  capital  city  of  Taipei.  Chiang  es- 
tablished a  government-ln-exlle  In  1949  var- 
iously known  as  free  China,  Nationalist 
China  or — officially — the  Republic  of  China. 
Those  were  dark  days.  Nancy  Yu-Huang, 
publisher  of  the  China  Poet  on  Taiwan,  says: 
"My  husband  and  I  came  to  this  island  bas- 
tion In  the  darkest  hours  of  our  national 
misfortune*  •  *.  Uncertain  of  the  future 
we  had  to  abandon  almost  all  of  our  earthly 
possessions  In  our  hurried  retreat  •  •  •  and 
start  all  over  again  *  •  ♦.  In  retrospect,  It 
seems  like  a  nightmare  •  •  *.  Only  after 
years  of  groping  In  the  dark  did  all  of  ua 
gradually  begin  to  see  a  glimmer  of  light." 

Two  million  souls  crossed  the  straits  In 
1949-50  In  ships  so  crowded  for  the  foodless. 
waterless  48-hour  trip  that  men,  women, 
and  children  even  stood,  sardine-style,  In 
the  lavatories. 

In  the  first  6  months  that  those  millions 
poured  into  Taiwan  there  were  not  Jobs, 
food  nor  shelter  for  them  all.  except  what 
could  be  scrounged  and  Improvised.  Huge 
squatter  cities  grew  up.  made  of  packing 
cratfs  and  odd  bits  of  scrap  metal  and  waste 
lumber.  Former  Industrialists,  government 
officials,  businessmen,  merchants  and  educa- 
tors competed  to  pull  rickshaws  while 
Chiang  and  his  top  men  tried  to  reorganize 
and  settle  the  exiled  government  of  China 
anew  In  its  last  remaining  province. 

Enormous  Inflation  followed.  Red  China 
had  complete  confidence  that  the  free  Chi- 
nese would  collapse  of  their  own  weight  In 
6  months.  A  year  earlier  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment had  lost  all  confidence  In  Chiang 
and  his  people.  In  August  1948.  It  Issued  a 
China  white  paper  all  but  writing  them  off, 
and  stating  in  effect  that  U.S.  policy  would 
now  wait  for  the  dust  to  settle.  Our  diplo- 
matic BtafTs  were  left  at  their  posts  in  the 
mainland  cities.  At  this  low  ebb  of  their 
fortunes,  only  the  free  Chinese  of  all  the 
world  believed  that  they  still  had  a  govern- 
ment and  were  a  people. 

Communism  received  one  omen  of  tblngs 
to  come  In  1949.  Part  of  Chiang's  army 
stayed  behind  to  fortify  the  small  islands  of 
Quemoy  and  Matsu.  These  flyspecks.  Just  2 
miles  off  the  F\iklen  coast,  are  the  military 
keys  to  the  defense  of  Taiwan.  90-odd  miles 
further  at  sea  Free  Chinese  guns  on  Que- 
moy look  down  the  throat  of  Amoy  Harbor. 
Marsu  stands  off  the  mouth  of  the  Ming 
River.  These  are  the  only  staging  points 
along  the  Chinese  coast  on  the  Taiwan  Strait 
that  are  suitable  for  launching  an  overwater 
attack  on  Taiwan  In  1949.  the  Red  Chinese 
landed  three  divisions  on  Quemoy.  Chiang's 
defenders  fought  them  off,  capturing  or  kill- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  entire  force. 

Now,  17  years  later,  the  78-year-old  Chiang 
presides  over  a  busy,  energetic  people  who  all 
.isree  that  theirs  Is  the  only  legitimate  Chi- 
nese Government,  temporarily  dislodged  from 
the  mainland  but  legally  representing  Its  650 
minion  people — and  not  Just  the  12  million 
Chinese  who  are  now  on  Taiwan. 

In  those  17  years  the  free  Chinese  on 
Taiwan  have  set  an  unprecedented  example 
of  an  undeveloped  nation  picking  Itself  up  by  , 
Its  bootstraps  Their  agriculture  and  Indus- 
try have  soared  and  they  are  today  the 
world's  only  example  of  a  country  which  has 
switched  from  receiving  foreign  economic  aid 
to  giving  It 

Between  1951  and  1965  the  United  States 
pumped  over  II  4  billion  in  economic  dollar 
aid  In'o  Taiwan  Last  vear  Premier  C.  K. 
Yen  quietly  announced.  "We  can  take  care  of 
ovL'selves  "  On  June  30  1965.  American  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Taiwan  ended,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment Free  China  was  the  first  aid  patient 
in  history  to  be  discharged  as  cured.  Mean- 
while, the  free  Chinese  are  exporting  their 


know-how  to   poorer   lands.     They  operate 
model  farm  villages  and  farm  training  cen- 
ters m  10  African  countries.    Over  2.500  for- 
eign technicians  have  been  trained  on  Taiwan 
In  such  fields  as  farming,  education,  Indus- 
trial development,  and  health.    Farm  semi- 
nars there  are  attended  by  specialists  from 
24  African  nations.    Teams  of  young  Taiwan 
farmers  work  in  Asian  and  African  rice  pad- 
dles  demonstrating   new    techniques.     This 
aid  has  been  so  successful  that  some  Arab 
and  Latin  American  countries  have  entered 
Into  agreements  with  the  free  Chinese  for 
similar  services.    Volunteer  civilian  workers 
from  Taiwan  are  assisting  In  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  South  Vietnamese  villages,  and  If  the 
Americans  would  agree  to  It,  Chiang  would 
gladly  send  some  of  his  crack  troops  there. 
Meanwhile,   on   the  mainland,   the  original 
Red    Chinese    "agrarian    reformers"    suffer 
famines,  rattle  swords,  and  cannot  even  keep 
their  food  commitments  with  Castro's  Cuba. 
Land  reform  on  Taiwan  was  the  bedrock 
for  all  Its  other  growth.    Only  by  Increasing 
the    independence    and    prosperity    of    the 
farmer — including    his    production— was    a 
consumer  buying  power  created   on   which 
Industrial  growth  could  be  based.    The  orig- 
inal United  States-China  Aid  Act  was  trans- 
planted from  the  mainland  to  Taiwan  with 
Chiang,  under  a  Joint  committee  on  rural  re- 
construction made  up  of  two  Americans  and 
three  Chinese.    Protected  from  Invasion  and 
internal  Interference  by  Chiang's  army,  re- 
inforced  by  U.S.  military  aid.   land  reform 
was  phased  in  almost  painlessly.     Landlords 
who  had   been   taking  up  to  70  percent  of 
crops  as  rent  were  limited  to  37.5  percent  In 
1949.     In    1951   more  than   250,000  acres   of 
public  farmlands  were  transferred  to  tenant 
farmers.     In  1953,  the  Government  bought 
347,500   acres   from   absentee   landlords   and 
sold  it  to  195,000  tenant  families,  who  would 
own  the  land  free  and  clear  after  10  years 
of  paying  their  usual  rent.    Instead  of  chop- 
ping the  heads  off  of  the  landlords  as  the 
Communists  did  on  the  mainland,  Chiang's 
government  steered  their  business  Instincts 
Into    Industrial    and    marketing    channels. 
They  got  70  percent  of  the  price  of   their 
farmlands    In    land    bonds,    redeemable    In 
produce,  and  30  percent  in  stocks  in  govern- 
ment industrial  enterprises.     Now  no  land- 
lord may  own   for  tenancy  more   than   7'^ 
acres  of  rice  paddy  or  15  acres  of  unlrrlgated 
land.     A  farmer  Is  limited  to  the  land  that 
he  and  his  family  can  till  themselves.    To- 
day 64  percent  of  the  farmers  on  Taiwan 
own  the  land  they  wprk — which  is  87  per- 
cent of  the  farmland  on  the  Island.    A  net- 
work  of  rural   cooperatives,   farmers'  banks 
and  other  Institutions  are  bringing  to  them 
new   housing,    electricity,    better   diets   and 
above  all  Improved  farm  practices,  diversi- 
fied crops  (Including  cash  crops)  and  soaring 
farm  production. 

Banana  export  more  than  tripled  between 
1963  and  1965,  with  Japan  the  chief  cus- 
tomer. It  is  about  to  double  again.  Tai- 
wan Is  even  exporting  pineapples  to  Hawaii 
It  Is  usurping  some  of  Cuba's  former  sugar 
markets.  The  Joint  committee  Introduced 
the  artificial  cultivation  of  mushrooms 
which,  canned  or  dried,  are  sold  abroad. 
Prom  Importing  mushrooms  a  few  years 
•ago  the  free  Chinese  have  switched  to  being 
the  world's  leading  exporter.  The  sale  of 
mushrooms  alone  pumps  $20  million  of  for- 
eign money  in  Taiwan  a  year. 

Rice  is  of  course  the  leading  crop.  The 
yield  per  acre  under  new  methods  and  new 
incentives  Is  now  three  times  that  of  the 
Philippines  and  well  ahead  of  the  Asian  rlce- 
baaket  In  Thailand,  Vietnam  and  Burma. 
In  1965.  Taiwan's  rice  farmers  fed  them- 
selves, the  civilian  populace,  and  the  600,000- 
mkn  army — and  exported  200,000  tons  to 
Japan  and  other  rlce-shcwt  areas  of  Asia. 
Over  the  years  they  had  Increased  their  yield 
per  acre  by  41  percent. 


Other  crops  include  watermelons,  wine 
grapes,  wheat,  sweet  potatoes,  soybeans,  tea, 
citrus,  and  fruits.  Initially  Taiwan  Imported 
most  of  Its  fertilizer.  It  still  Imports  some, 
but  has  its  own  expanding  fertilizer  Indus- 
try. All  of  these  changes,  raising  the  In- 
come of  the  least  tiller  of  the  soil,  created 
a  demand  for  goods  that  Is  the  foundation 
of  Taiwan's  late-blooming  industry.  It  was 
planned  that  way.  and  It  works  that  way. 
In  what  the  Free  Chinese  themselves  have 
called  an  Imported  American  revolution, 
largely  In  cash,  but  even  more  in  concept. 
America's  huge  foreign  aid  Investment, 
before  it  ended,  did  not  go  to  prime  the 
pump  of  the  Taiwan  economy,  but  to  build 
the  foundation  tools  for  future  self-support. 
The  bulk  of  It  went  Into  railroads,  trans- 
portation, port  facilities,  powerplants,  and 
other  basic  Industrial  developments. 

Back  In  1949.  industrial  growth  was  nearly 
impossible.  Low  per  capita  income,  meager 
facilities,  and  the  threat  of  Red  China  boded 
111  for  future  success.  Coupled  with  that 
was  the  fact  that  the  millions  of  refugees 
brought  little  with  them  out  of  the  main- 
land and  except  strength,  experience,  and  a 
determination  to  work.  As  if  anything  fur- 
ther were  needed,  a  continued  bad  press 
abroad,  of  the  kind  the  South  Vietnamese 
are  now  getting,  hardly  encouraged  the  in- 
vestment of  foreign  capital. 

Red  China  rattled  its  sword  against  the 
Insecure  free  Chinese.  The  Soviet  Union 
thundered  In  the  United  Nations  that  Chiang 
must  give  up  his  seat  there  to  the  mainland 
Communists.  Indeed,  the  United  States  only 
recognized  how  Important  an  ally  Chiang's 
government  might  be  when  the  mainland 
Reds  showed  their  true  colors  in  Korea  In 
1950.  Then  President  Trtmian  ordered  the 
U.S.  7th  Fleet  to  the  Taiwan  Straits  to  pro- 
tect the  Nationalists,  and  In  1951  we  shoveled 
In  military  aid  to  modernize  Chiang's  aging 
army.  With  the  end  of  the  Korean  war  the 
free  Chinese  got  tlieir  first  big  morale  boost 
over  the  Communists  when  over  14,000  Bed 
Chinese  prisoners  of  war  In  Korea  elected  to 
go  to  Taiwan  instead  of  being  rettirned 
home — a  hard  piece  of  evidence  to  support 
Chiang's  claim  today  that  the  huge  Red  Chi- 
nese army  might  fall  apart  In  the  face  of 
a  successful  beachhead  on  the  Chinese  main- 
land. 

In  1954,  we  signed  the  Slno-Amerlcan 
Mutual  Defense  Treaty  with  Taiwan.  In 
1958,  Red  China  put  Chiang  and  our  treaty 
to  the  test  by  bombing  Quemoy  and  Matsu. 
Chiang's  army  stood  up  to  the  barrage  and 
answered  In  kind  while  President  Elsen- 
hower sternly  warned  that  our  Navy  would 
Intervene  If  necessary.  It  wasn't  necessary. 
The  Communist  simmered  down  to  a  long 
war  of  propaganda  and  threat. 

Increasingly  since  1958,  the  world  has  had 
to  take  the  free  Chinese  seriously,  though 
every  Communist  calumny  against  them  still 
finds  broadcasters  and  listeners  all  over  the 
world.  Unless  the  recent  swings  In  world 
sentiment  against  the  Red  Chinese  alter  the 
situation,  Taiwan  may  yet  be  voted  out  of 
the  United  Nations  next  year.  Earlier  this 
year  that  seemed  certain,  as  the  U.S.  effort 
to  keep  China's  "big  power"  seat  from  the 
Reds  lost  ground.  Now,  with  nations  like 
Ghana  throwing  cut  rulers  like  Nkrumah 
and  expelling  their  Red  Chinese  advisers. 
Chiang  may  possibly  have  a  new  life  In  the 
U.N. 

But  the  free  Chinese  are  getting  to  the 
point  where  It  would  be. an  embarrassment 
to  the  U.N.  to  oust  them.  It  would  certainly 
be  an  oddity  if  the  only  underdeveloped 
nation  to  succeed,  and  the  only  one  to  lift 
its  poor  to  a  new  life  and  a  new  futxire, 
were  kicked  out  of  the  council  of  nations. 
For  what  Taiwan  achieved  In  agriculture.  It 
Is  now  repeating  In  Industry.  In  1958.  the 
free  Chinese  on  Taiwan  paid  $105  million 
more  for  imports  than  for  what  they  sold 
abroad,  the  mark  of  a  sick  economy.    By  1964. 
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trade  both  ways  had  tripled,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  was  then  $52.7  million  In 
their  favor.  It  Increased  $32  million  In  a 
single  year.  Of  Taiwan's  exports,  40  percent 
axe  her  own  manufactures,  another  40  per- 
cent are  processed  farm  products — canned 
goods,  refined  sugar,  etc.  Raw  foods  are  now 
only  20  percent.  Growing  Industries  In- 
clude aluminum,  plastics  In  many  forms, 
steel  pipe,  fertilizer,  petrole\un,  and  other 
chemical  products  and  automobiles.  The 
Yue  Loong  Cedrlc  Is  a  smart,  small  auto  and 
Yue  Loong  also  turns  out  station  wagons. 
Jeeps,  trucks,  scooters,  and  diesel  engines. 
Tatung  Engineering  Co.  In  Taipei  puts  out  a 
host  of  household  and  kitchen  appliances 
and  Industrial  equipment;  air  conditioners, 
freezers.  TV  and  stereo  eqtilpment,  radios, 
meters,  motors,  pumps,  machine  tools,  cast- 
ings, pots,  pans,  toasters,  roasters,  washing 
machines,  and  such. 

The  overall  economic  record  is  fantastic 
when  put  against  the  yardstick  of  virtual 
hopelessness  17  years  ago — perhaps  even 
more  so  when  compared  to  the  record  of  the 
mainland  Communists.  In  1965,  Taiwan's 
total  foreign  trade  passed  the  $1  billion 
mark.  Every  second  can  of  mushrooms  on 
U.S.  supermarket  shelves  came  from  there. 
She  Is  the  world's  No.  2  sugar  ex- 
porter, the  leading  canned  pineapple  shipper, 
the  leading  exporter  of  portland  cement,  the 
second  biggest  supplier  of  Imported  ply- 
wood boards  in  the  United  States.  In  1965, 
she  was  the  biggest  banana  shipper  In  the 
world.  The  free  Chinese  believe  that  In  5 
years  Taiwan  will  rank  with  the  world's 
major  suppliers  of  electronic  manufacturers. 
Seven  big  foreign  firms  are  building  elec- 
tronics plants  there — Including  Phllco  and 
other  U.S.  firms  and  Phillips  (Norelco)  of 
Holland.  The  per  capita  Income  of  the  free 
Chinese  In  1965  was  3  times  that  of  the 
mainland   Reds. 

To  get  industry  going  in  the  early  days,  the 
Taipei  government  turned  existing  Japa- 
nese firms  Into  state-owned  manufactur- 
ing plants.  Its  first  step  to  Induce  private 
ownership.  Investment  and  management  to 
take  over  was  the  paying  off  of  landlords  In 
stocks  and  bonds  for  their  land.  The  money 
received  by  the  land  sales  was  plowed  Into 
risky  industrial  ventvu-es.  Private  owner- 
ship was  then  sought  for  those  that  suc- 
ceeded, and  proceeds  reinvested  In  new  ven- 
tures. 

Incentives  for  foreign  Investment  were  of- 
fered In  several  ways.  No  restrictions  were 
placed  on  foreign  firms  taking  their  profits 
out  of  the  county.  A  free  trading  zone 
was  established.  New  foreign  firms  were 
given  a  5-year  tax  holiday,  a  celling  was  set 
on  company  taxes  until  1970,  and  permanent 
corporate  tax  breaks  were  written  Into  law. 

Outside  capital  Investment  In  Industry 
on  Taiwan  rose  from  $2  million  In  1959  to 
an  estimated  $50  million  In  1965.  Numerous 
small  Japanese  firms  started  the  movement. 
Overseas  Chinese  from  Hong  Kong  and 
Malaysia  followed.  Today,  of  27,500  Indvis- 
trlal  plants,  80  percent  are  privately  owned. 
By  last  sununer  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
noted  that  favorable  regulations,  an  abun- 
dance of  labor  and  "Taiwan's  stable,  pros- 
pering economy  are  leading  more  U.S.  com- 
panies •  •  •  to  build  plants  on  the  island." 
The  Journal  noted  that  Industrial  produc- 
tion on  Taiwan  had  Increased  400  percent 
In  12  years  while  farm  output  doubled.  It 
added:  "These  increases  have  pushed  living 
standards  up  at  a  startling  rate  for  Asia, 
despite  one  of  the  world's  highest  rates  of 
population  growth  •  •  • .  Per  capita  Income 
in  a  dozen  years  has  Increased  60  percent, 
giving  the  Taiwanese  a  standard  of  living 
exceeded  In  Asia  only  by  Japan." 

The  Journal  listed  such  U.S.  firms  as  Gulf 
OU,  National  Distillers  &  Chemical,  Allied 
Chemical,  Socony  Mobil,  National  Brewery 
Chemical,  General  Instrument,  and  Louis 
Marx  among  those  building  or  planning  to 
build  plants  on  Taiwan,  to  produce  things 


ranging  frcwn  synthetic  fiber  materials  and 
polyesterene  to  toys. 

Many  other  U.S.  firms  are  there.  Procter 
&  Gamble  makes  some  of  its  Tide  on  Taiwan, 
Singer  sewing  machine  Is  there,  so  Is  I»fizer 
In  the  drug  field. 

The  obvious  secret  of  Taiwan's  economic 
miracle  Is  plain  hard  work  fiowlng  from  an 
almost  religious  dedication  to  succeed  that 
hasn't  flagged  In  17  years.  Eighteen  hours 
a  day,  7  days  a  week  Is  not  an  uncommon 
voluntary  work  stint  for  many  free  Chinese 
In  a  land  with  stifling  humidity.  In  Taipei 
not  long  ago  I  saw  people  In  threadbare 
clothes,  but  not  once  was  I  stopped  by  a 
beggar.  Some  looked  worn  out,  but  It  was 
from  work,  not  hunger.  I  saw  youngsters 
In  the  street  after  midnight,  not  loitering 
but  working — be  It  In  an  outdoor  kitchen 
or  selling  melons.  Once  I  saw  a  line  of  young 
women  waiting  for  a  cold  permanent  at  11 
p.m.  They  didn't  have  dates,  I  was  told. 
They  Just  wanted  to  look  neat,  and  their 
day's  labors  didn't  let  them  get  to  It  sooner. 

The  labors  and  the  achievements  of  the 
free  Chinese  are  a  point  of  national  and  In- 
dividual pride.  By  far  the  greatest  monu- 
ment to  that  spirit  Is  the  Cross-Island  High- 
way, hacked  across  Taiwan's  mountainous 
spine  by  the  hands,  hammers,  picks,  chisels, 
and  shovels  of  an  army  of  Chiang's  retired 
soldiers.  The  Japanese,  who  occupied  Tai- 
wan from  1895  until  it  was  returned  to  China 
by  the  Allies  after  World  War  II,  had  tried 
to  build  such  a  road  but  gave  up.  The  rains. 
Jungles  and  earthquakes  of  the  mountains 
made  the  roadbuUdlng  In  many  ways  more 
difficult  than  such  a  project  would  be  In  the 
Andes  or  Alps.  The  old  soldiers  tackled  the 
Job  voluntarily,  and  refused  the  Govern- 
ment's offer  of  bulldozers  and  other  heavy 
equipment  as  a  point  of  pride.  So  they 
chiseled  the  two-lane  road  Into  endless  walls 
of  marble  and  rock,  hacked  out  tunnels  with 
pick,  shovel  and  dynamite,  and  spanned 
plunging  precipices  with  hand-mixed  con- 
crete. Before  they  finished,  the  road  had 
claimed  175  victims  of  construction  acci- 
dents, landslides  and  earth  tremors.  But 
the  road  stands  there.  Just  the  same. 

Dtirlng  the  whole  17  years  of  their  saga  In 
exile  on  Taiwan,  the  free  Chinese  have  been 
on  a  war  footing.  Most  of  Chiang's  original 
army  grew  old  In  service  and  has  been  re- 
tired. The  veterans  were  retrained  to  fit 
Into  the  growth  economy  of  the  Island. 
Thirty  thousand  veterans,  once  unskilled  in 
anything  but  soldiering,  are  today  operating 
farms,  contracting,  quarrying  marble,  grow- 
ing such  temperature-climate  fruit  as 
peaches  and  pears  (formerly  unknown  on 
Taiwan)  along  the  mountain  road  they  built, 
or  following  trades  new  to  them.  A  corps 
of  the  veterans  went  Into  civilian  life  as  an 
engineering  brigade  which  now  fulfills  some 
of  the  biggest  heavy  equipment  contracts  on 
the  Island.  The  one-time  notion  that,  when 
Chiang's  army  grew  old.  Taiwan  would  be 
ripe  for  conquest  from  the  mainland  fell 
afoul  of  the  birth  rate  that  soared  with  the 
economy.  Taiwan  is  today  one  of  the  young- 
est nations  on  earth.  Porty-flve  percent  of 
the  population  Is  14  years  old  or  younger, 
54  percent  Is  19  or  younger,  although  the 
average  life  expectancy  (more  than  65  years) 
Is  far  greater  than  In  many  Asiatic  nations. 
One  In  every  five  people  on  Taiwan  Is  a 
student.  Forty-three  colleges,  universities, 
and  Junior  colleges  have  sprung  up,  and 
Taiwan's  60,000  college  students  (Including 
10,000  overseas  Chinese  youngsters)  repre- 
sent a  ratio  of  college  attendance  to  popula- 
tion twice  that  of  Britain's. 

The  roughly  6  million  youngsters  who  were 
bom  on  Taiwan  share  with  their  elders  the 
conviction  that  the  Chinese  mainland  Is 
their  home  and  they  will  return  there  some 
day.  As  they  become  of  military  age.  they 
reinforce  and  rejuvenate  Taiwan's  600.000- 
man  armed  forces,  which.  In  discipline,  skill, 
and  dedication,  are  considered  to  be  the  elite 
of   Asia.     The  threat   of   their   Invasion  of 


the  mainland  Is  constantly  tying  up  half  of 
Peking's  3  million  troops.  Taiwan's  readl- 
neee,  even  eagerness,  to  battle  the  Coirunu- 
nlsts  is  a  significant  factor  In  Red  China's 
reluctance  to  commit  its  troops  In  Vietnam 
or  In  a  new  adventure  In  Korea  or  elsewhere. 
Recovery  of  the  mainland  Is  a  constant  pre- 
occupation of  most  free  Chinese.  Almost  to 
the  last  man  and  woman  I  found  them  con- 
vinced that  mainland  recovery  Is  their  best 
hope  for  national  survival.  With  Red  China 
sworn  to  swallow  them,  they  look  upon  attack 
as  their  best  defense,  and  are  certain  that  to 
soften  their  aggressive  posture  would  invite 
a  Communist  attack.  Meanwhile,  they  main- 
tain that  If  they  could  establish  a  beachhead 
on  the  mainland  and  hold  It  against  attack, 
the  Communist  regime  would  begin  to 
crumble  from  within.  Most  of  the  mainland 
masses,  they  say,  are  prisoners  of  an  Ideology 
they  abhor — and  the  masses  would  like  to 
see  the  Nationalists  topple  the  Communist 
dictatorship.  A  young  oflacer  I  spoke  to  said 
that  Chinese  history  is  full  of  unpopular 
regimes  collapsing,  in  spite  of  seeming  great 
power.  In  the  face  of  a  few  reverses.  He 
agreed  fully  with  the  claim  of  top  officials 
that  one  or  two  successful  free  Chinese  bat- 
tles on  the  mainland,  and  the  holding  of  a 
beachhead  for  3  months,  would  bring  the 
masses  to  their  support  and  start  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  presently  well-dUclpllned  Red 
Chinese  Army. 

Pew  outsiders  see  "mainland  recovery"  as 
anything  but  a  distant  dream.  But  the  Tai- 
wanese claim  better  Intelligence  on  the  state 
of  the  mainland  masses.  Among  the  free 
Chinese  are  natives  of  every  province  In 
China,  and  they  say  that  today  they  have 
agents  living  as  natives  In  27  of  the  mainland 
provinces.  It  Is  an  open  secret  that  the 
Taiwanese  regularly  overfiy  the  mainland 
with  U-2  spy  planes  purchased  from  the 
United  States.  In  recent  years  four  were  shot 
down  by  the  Reds,  but  they  continue  to  fiy. 
American  foreknowledge  of  the  Red  Chinese 
nuclear  weapons  development  Is  attributed 
to  the  free  Chinese  Intelligence  network  In 
China. 

Even  the  Nationalists  concede  that  they 
could  not  seize  and  hold  a  mainland  beach- 
head today  without  the  protective  umbrella 
of  the  U.S.  7th  Fleet,  without  U.S.  material 
support  or  without  the  psychological  advan- 
tage of  a  U.S.  alliance.  But  they  are  not  only 
willing,  but  eager,  to  do  their  own  fighting  on 
the  mainland.  While  they  have  no  hope  that 
the  United  States  will  embark  on  such  a  ven- 
ture with  them  as  a  matter  of  choice,  they 
are  virtually  certain  that  the  course  of  events 
m  Asia  win  afford  unexpected  and  even  un- 
preventable  opportunities,  for  which  they 
propose  to  be  ready. 

On  the  top  level,  a  2,000-man  board  of 
strategists  and  specialists,  known  as  the  War 
Region  Services  Team,  shapes  and  reshapes 
the  plans  for  mainland  recovery.  Its  director, 
Gen.  Ho  Yln-chln,  outlined  the  basic  stages 
for  me : 

1.  Protection  of  Taiwan  In  an  open  war 
with  the  Communists,  and  full  mobilization 
of  men  and  resources  for  cotinterattack; 

2.  Temporary  military  administration  of 
the  occupied  mainland.  Including  Immediate 
recruitment  of  local  populations  Into  Na- 
tionalist ranks,  and 

3.  Postwar  national  reconstruction  on  the 
mainland,  from  the  central  government  down 
to  the  last  provincial  office. 

Special  brigades — natives  of  or  specialists 
In  the  mainland  areas  they  would  occupy- 
constantly  train  for  their  occupation  and 
reconstruction  duties. 

The  free  Chinese  armed  forces,  though 
one-sixth  the  size  of  the  Red  Chinese 
forces  are  formidable  for  their  purpose. 
In  relation  to  population,  they  are  the 
equivalent  of  a  standing  army  of  9  mil- 
lion In  the  United  States.  In  order  to  out- 
number them  significantly  In  an  invasion  of. 
say,  the  Puklen  coast,  the  Red  Chinese  would 
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have  to  meet  the  challenge  of  how  well  they 
covUd  maintain  mastery  over  their  own  peo- 
ple and  protect  their  long  borders  If  they 
withdrew  their  best  troops  from  vast  areas. 
Their  problem  la  not  unlike  that  of  Hitler 
when  we  planned  to  Invade  Normandy  In 
World  War  II. 

Gen.  Wallace  Greene.  Jr.,  Commandant  of 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  recently  witnessed  a 
200-man  Taiwan  marine  exercise  assault  on 
an  "enemy"  beach  bunker.  "The  battalion," 
he  said,  "performed  tasks  required  of  a 
marine  amphibious  assault  team,  a  British 
commiindo  unit  and  a  German  Alpine  moun- 
taln-cUmbfng  troop,  all  at  the  same  time." 

A  typical  Nationalist  soldier  Is  under  20 
years  of  age,  highly  literate,  probably  a 
weapons  specialist.  He  has  tough  Jungle 
training  behind  him  and  a  hated  image  of 
mainland  Communist  usurpers  before  him. 
Each  year.  200.000  youngsters  rejuvenate  the 
force  A  half  million  are  In  active  reserve. 
Another  million  men  with  solid  military 
training  In  the  past  could  be  mustered  fast 
during  general  mobilization. 

The  army  can  handle  Nike-Hercules  mis- 
siles. Most  of  its  divisions  are  fully  motor- 
ized. The  80.000-man  air  force  counts  sev- 
eral thousand  highly  trained  pilots  who  are 
currently  phasing  out  F-104G  fighters,  re- 
placing them  with  supersonic  P-5A's  to  meet 
the  MIG-21  Communist  challenge.  The  600 
Nationalist  Jets  supplement  American  air- 
power  on  the  Pescadore  Islands.  Okinawa, 
and  Guam 

Taiwan's  80,000-man  navy  shares  policing 
duties  in  Taiwan  Strait  with  the  U.S.  7th 
Fleet  The  two  navies  are  fairly  well  inte- 
grated, wrtth  the  free  Chinese  concentrating 
mainly  on  combat  escort,  antisubmarine  and 
antlmine  warfare.' and  amphibious  opera- 
tions. Militarily.  Taiwan  is  a  cork  in  Mao 
Tse-tung's  throat. 

Ever  since  the  Reds  failed  to  take  Quemoy 
by  direct  invasion  in  1949.  and  by  trying  to 
bombard  It  out  of  existence  in  1958.  a  "polite 
■*iir  has  b<?en  waged  about  this  island  whose 
Tas*  i.nese  guns  command  the  mainland  har- 
b  :■  'f  .\rr.oy  as  well  as  Its  sister  Island  of 
Mtttsu  controIUng  the  mouth  of  the  Ming 
River.  On  uneven"  days  there  is  shelling 
back  and  forth,  to  the  tune  of  about  50  shells 
from  each  side  loaded  with  propaganda  leaf- 
lets. On  "even  days  '  there  is  no  shelling  by 
either  side  A  free  Chinese  pilot  fl«w  me  Into 
Quemoy  (Which  the  Taiwanese  call  Klnmen) 
on  a  "no  shelling"  day — but  even  so  he  took 
no  chances  and  our  twin-engined  transport 
WHS  barely*  skinuning  the  waves  to  duck 
enemy  radar  as  we  came  in.  The  airstrip  is 
long  and  surprisingly  unscarred.  despite  the 
fact  that  Bed  guns  could  easily  smash  It 
within  hours  The  reason  is  that  the  Amoy 
harbor  approaches  and  the  large  Commu- 
nist railroad  depot  there  could  be  as  easily 
destroyed  from  Quemoy.  so  that  surface  fa- 
cilities on  each  side  are  hostage  to  those  on 
the  other.  There's  little  else  on  the  surface 
of  Quemoy  that's  worthy  of  attack.  It  offers 
a  pastoral  picture  of  a  rural  community  with 
some  heavily  camouflaged  fortifications,  but 
no  soldiers  in  sight. 

The  other  Quemoy  Is  the  underground 
redoubt,  where  some  100,000  crack  troops 
live,  sleep,  train,  and  play  for  from  6  months 
to  a  year  at  a  stretch  with  their  heavy  guns 
trained  on  the  mainland  to  repel  another 
enemy  attack,  or  become  the  springboard 
for    the   long-awaited    "mainland    recovery." 

The  command  post  of  the  Island  Is  In  a 
huge  cave  auditorium  with  thick  stone  walls 
'Ahlch  can  double  as  a  theater  and  field  hoe- 
pltal. 

On  Quemoy,  I  saw  hundreds  of  sunburned 
frogmen  planning  and  rehearsing  dally  un- 
derwater chores  under  enemy  guns  and  field 
ghisses  \t  night,  groups  of  them  carefully 
d'xlge  Quemoy's  underwater  boobytraps.  and 
crcp«8  over  to  the  shore  to  pierce  similar  d- 
fenMs  on  the  Communist  side  They  probe 
the  enemy  shoreline   engage  in  hit-run  mis- 


sions against  strategic  targets  or  simply  van- 
ish among  the  teeming  mainland  masses  to 
collect  military  intelligence.  Some  of  them 
report  back  in  due  time.  Others — equipped 
with  cJothes,  ration  cards  and  Identification 
papers,  as  well  as  the  appearance  and  dialects 
of  the  people  of  the  provinces — Join  Commu- 
nist communes  with  tens  of  thousands  of 
ever-shtftlng,  restless  mainlanders.  They 
contact  malcontents,  potential  revolutionary 
leaders,  and  men  who  could  be  counted  on 
to  fight  In  the  hour  of  need. 

In  the  early  1960's  few  such  agents  sur- 
vived. But  military  Intelligence  officers  told 
me  that  nowadays  discipline  on  the  main- 
land is  so  slack  that  the  niunber  of  trained 
Nationalist  underground  contacts  In  Red 
China  runs  Into  many  thousands. 

Over  a  million  Chinese  women  have  re- 
ceived military  training,  and  quite  a  few 
Chinese  Wacs  serve  on  Quemoy.  New  have 
they  been  defemlnlzed  in  the  military. 
While  they  can  toss  hand  grenades  as  well 
as  the  men,  they  also  mend  socks  for  front- 
line troops,  dress  wounds,  and  in  other  ways 
bring  the  woman's  touch  to  the  lonely  out- 
post. I  chatted  with  two  Wacs  on  Quemoy, 
MaJ.  Llan  Tl-yung,  32.  and  Capt.  Hu  Yung-tl, 
27  and  a  mother  of  two.  Both  outrank  their 
soldier  husbands.  Theirs  Is  a  volunteer 
stint.  Captain  Hu  told  me:  "We  stay  on 
Quemoy  6  months,  some  of  the  boys  remain 
up  to  a  year.  Many  of  them  are  volunteers, 
too.  Discipline  is  iron,  and  there  Is  little  or 
no  grumbling.  The  men  realize  that  fre- 
quent rotation  under  Communist  guns  Is 
Impossible,  so  they  take  hardship  quietly." 

The  Nationalists  feel  so  secure  on  Quemoy 
that  President  Chiang  Kai-shek  has  been  a 
frequent  vlsltcw  there.  Today,  at  78  and 
straight  aa  a  ramrod,  Chiang  remains  the 
only  natural  leader  of  the  free  Chinese  and 
their  aspirations.  Yet,  unlike  many  Asian 
nations — particularly  the  newer  ones — Tai- 
wan has  an  enormous  corps  of  able  leader- 
ship. Its  government  bureaus  and  agencies, 
as  well  as  Its  Industry  and  public  institu- 
tions, are  In  the  hands  of  thousands  of  top- 
flight executives — virtually  the  cream  of  the 
one-time  government  of  mainland  China, 
now  reinforced  by  new  ranks  of  Junior  execu- 
tives out  of  the  colleges.  By  contrast.  Sukar- 
no— the  head  of  Indonesia's  Government — 
has  often  been  taken  up  with  such  things 
as  approving  who  would  be  sent  as  a  guide 
to  the  United  Nations,  a  routine  matter  that 
would  be  layere  of  government  apart  from 
Chiang  on  Taiwan. 

Today,  Chiang's  health  seems  unflagging, 
and  his  working  schedule  Is  as  rigid  and 
precise  as  a  Swiss  watch.  He  remains  the 
living  symbol  of  a  China  that  refuses  to  be 
conquered. 

Now  In  her  mldstxtles.  Madam  Chiang 
Kai-shek  Is  an  Asian  legend.  She  has  lived 
out  of  suitcases,  fighting  Chinese  warlords, 
Japanese  Invaders,  and  Communist  enslavers. 
A  missionary  by  spirit,  a  revolutionary  by 
trade,  a  chalnsmoker  by  habit  and  obstinate 
by  necessity,  Madam  can  ooze  charm  or  lash 
out  In  burning  anger.  She  Is  the  only 
woman  who  once  ran  her  husband's  air  force. 
A  Wellesley  graduate,  life  turned  her  Into  a 
tough  p>olitlcal  Infighter,  and  she  is  credited 
with  a  large  role  In  her  husband's  major 
decisions.  Madam  sits  in  on  diplomatic 
audiences,  runs  the  Wacs,  Is  the  country's 
principal  troubleshooter,  and  at  the  same 
time  remains  the  chief  depository  of  tradi- 
tional  Chinese   culture,   charm,    and    poise. 

ITje  preservation  of  Chinese  culture  In  the 
face  of  Communist  attempts  to  erase  its 
centuries-old  character  Is  a  major  platform 
of  the  free  Chinese  world  position.  Today, 
overseas  Chinese,  of  whom  there  are  millions 
around  the  globe,  look  to  Taiwan  as  the 
repository  of  their  heritage.  Thousands  of 
them  come  to  Taipei  each  year  to  celebrate 
the  Sun  Tat-sen  revolution  against  the  em- 
pire in  1911,  In  which  Chiang  first  rose  to 
national  prominence.    Last  November,  aa  it 


became  evident  In  the  United  Nations  that 
the  time  was  drawing  near  when  U.N.  votes 
might  cast  the  free  Chinese  out  of  that  or- 
ganization in  favor  of  the  mainland  Commu- 
nists, Taiwan's  Ambassador,  Liu  Chlen,  In- 
cluded in  a  lengthy  recounting  of  the  crimes 
of  the  Conununlsts   the  following  passage: 

"The  Chinese  Communist  creed  of  force 
and  violence  is  alien  to  the  peaceful  tradi- 
tions of  the  Chinese  people  who.  Imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  Confucianism,  practice  the  doc- 
trine of  the  golden  mean,  abjure  fanaticism, 
and  abhor  war.  The  basic  traits  of  the  Chi- 
nese character  are  reasonableness,  modera- 
tion, and  tolerance.  This  Is  the  reason  why 
we  say  that  the  Chinese  Communists  are  un- 
Chlnese  In  character  and  un-Chlnese.ln  pur- 
pose, and  as  such  are  not  qualified  to  repre- 
sent the  Chinese  people  In  this  International 
organization." 

And  on  Taiwan,  Nancy  Yu-huang,  whom 
we  quoted  earlier,  held  the  preservation  of 
Chinese  culture  high  on  the  list  of  free 
Chinese  aspirations  and  achievements,  as  she 
wrote : 

"The  Pelplng  regime  has  cut  Itself  away 
from  the  main  Chinese  historical  stream  and 
bSiB  thrown  overboard  all  traditional  cultural 
and  moral  values.  Gone  Is  the  family  sys- 
tem. Gone  are  filial  piety,  the  sanctity  of 
marriage,  fraternal  love  between  brothers  and 
sisters  and  the  entire  Confucian  system  of 
human  conduct  and  morals.  In  their  stead 
the  Communists  have  enthroned  the  party 
and  the  state  and  have  taught  blind  obedi- 
ence to  the  party  line.  •  •  •  The  Individual 
Is  submerged,  and  his  dignity,  which  we  Chi- 
nese value  as  much  as  westerners  do.  Is  non- 
existent under  Communist  dispensation.  •  •  • 
But  Chinese  civilization  and  culture  have 
not  disappeared  from  the  earth.  Though 
the  Reds  try  to  eradicate  every  vestige  of 
[mainland]  Chinese  civilization  and  cultvire. 
Increasing  numbers  of  foreign  students  and 
tourists  have  been  coming  to  Taiwan  to  wit- 
ness the  fact  that  here  they  can  see  and  ex- 
perience the  best  elements  of  our  cultural 
values,  in  schools  and  colleges,  In  libraries 
and  museiuns,  in  families,  in  conversation 
with  friends  or  strangers.  They  go  home  to 
tell  of  the  miracle  that  has  been  wrought  by 
12  million  freedom-loving  Chinese  In  the 
short  space  of  17  years,  on  a  wartorn  Island 
turned  Into  a  prosperous  and  stable  com- 
munity, still  preserving  an  Image  of  China 
and  the  Chinese  as  a  civilized  nation  and 
a  respectable  member  of  the  family  of  na- 
tions." 


NEW  JERSEY  STUDY  SHOWS  CHILD 
NUTRITION  ACT  WOULD  SHARP- 
LY REDUCE  MILK  CONSUMPTION 
IN  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  all  know,  the  administration  has  In- 
troduced legislation  which  would  slsush 
the  funding  for  the  special  milk  program 
for  schoolchildren  by  80  percent  from 
$103  million  to  $21  million.  Just  what 
Impact  would  this  cut  have  on  milk  con- 
sumption in  the  Nation's  schools? 

A  recent  study  by  the  New  Jersey  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  Indicates 
that  this  impact  will  be  substantial. 
The  study  finds  that  In  New  Jersey  the 
price  per  half  pint  of  milk  served  in 
schools  without  a  lunch  program  will  go 
up  by  about  1  cent  per  half  pint,  while 
the  milk  sold  at  schools  with  a  lunch  pro- 
gram will  go  up  a  whopping  4  cents  per 
half  pint  or  more  than  double.  Finally, 
the  price  per  half  pint  to  private  child- 
care  and  training  institutions  would  In- 
crease by  about  3  cents,  according  to  the 
-study. 
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The  study  then  goes  on  to  estimate  the 
percentage  drop  caused  by  these  in- 
creased prices  which  would  raise  the  cost 
of  a  half  pint  of  milk  to  as  much  as  7 
cents.  This  is  conservatively  estimated 
as  between  6  percent  and  13.2  percent. 
As  a  result"  milk  consumption  could  drop 
by  20  million  half  pints. 

I  know  that  the  Agriculture  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  will  take  these  figures  into 
account  when  it  considers  the  need  for 
increasing  program  funds.  Certainly  the 
House  is  to  be  commended  for  keeping 
the  program  at  last  year's  level  of  $103 
million. 


CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  In  the  Record  an  article  by  Don 
McLean  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  on  April  26. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(By  Don  Maclean) 

I  visited  ix>llce  headquarters  the  other 
night  to  make  the  rounds  with  Juvenile 
squad  detectives.  Along  one  wall  at  Juvenile 
division  runs  a  card  file  of  youthful  offend- 
ers, ages  17  and  less.  Police  pulled  a  couple 
of  cards  at  random.  One  card  belonged  to 
a  12-year-old  boy.  He  has  been  arrested  13 
times,  starting  with  petty  theft  and  working 
his  way  up  to  housebreaking.  Generally, 
after  being  pulled  In  and  found  guilty,  a 
Judge  has  released  the  lad  to  the  custody  of 
his  parents.  This  fun-loving  tyke  Is  back  on 
the  street  right  now. 

Another  card:  A  15-year-old  boy,  charged 
with  unauthorized  use  of  a  car.  The  day 
after  his  arrest  he  was  released  In  the  cus- 
tody of  his  parents.  He  dropped  from  their 
sight  outside  the  cotirthouse  and  stole  an- 
other car  to  drive  home.  "Tha't's  the  way 
It  is,"  a  policeman  said.  "We  pick  'em  up 
and  a  Judge  lets  'em  go."  The  law  here  is 
working  under  a  handicap:  The  Juvenile 
Code  was  written  In  1904  tUQd  amended  only 
once,  back  in  1938. 

Detectives  William  A.  Mulloy  and  William 
J.  Johns  drove  me  out  to  a  precjlnct  station 
where  two  boys,  ages  8  and  9,  are  being  held. 
The  kids  were  charged  with  setting  fire  to 
a  vacant  house.  It  Is  the  same  house  they 
set  fire  to  only  5  days  before.  On  that  occa- 
sion they  were  arrested,  too.  They  were  re- 
leased to  their  parents  by  a  Judge.  One 
mother  came  to  the  station  the  night  of  the 
second  fire.  The  other  mother  refused  to 
leave  her  house.  The  detectives  jiatlently 
talked  to  both  youngsters.  From  listening, 
even  an  amateur  psychiatrist  couJd  tell  both 
boys  needed  help.  And  society  needed  their 
confinement  untU  they  got  It. 

The  owner  of  the  house  artlved.  He  said 
he's  been  trying  to  rent  the  place  and  had 
only  begun  to  fix  It  up  after  the  last  fire. 
He  wondered  tf  he  should  start  again,  or 
would  the  house  be  ablaze  next  week?  So 
far  the  case  had  consumed  2  hotirs  for  two 
detectives;  the  pap^erwork  Involved,  getting 
It  ready  for  court,  would  take  another  2. 
Maybe  this  time  the  kids  will  be  confined. 
Maybe  not. 

Mr.  B-ifRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  also  wish  to  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  story  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star  of  April 
27  dealing  with  the  r.xpe  of  a  74-year-old 
woman  In  the  Northwest  area  of  Wash- 
ington. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NoBTHWBST  Woman,  74,  Rai>b>,  Robbed  in  Hkh 
Apartment 

A  74-year-old  woman  was  raped  and  robbed 
of  $20  In  her  second-fioor  apartment  In  the 
Washington  Circle  area  of  Northwest  yester- 
day  afternoon,   police   said. 

Police  said  the  woman,  a  retired  Govern- 
ment worker,  was  attacked  about  3:46  p.m. 
by  a  young  man  who  entered  the  apartment 
through  an  unlocked  door  and  grabbed  her. 

Sex  Squad  detectives  said  the  woman  was 
choked  and  hit  on  the  head  with  a  fist,  and 
was  left  In  a  closet  tied  up  with  a  rope  when 
the  man  fied. 

She  managed  to  free  herself  within  min- 
utes and  sought  help  from  neighbors.  The 
woman  was  treated  at  the  District  of  Coltun- 
bla  General  Hospital. 

Police  said  they  were  looking  for  an  18-  to 
21 -year-old  Negro,  5  feet  5  Inches  tall  and 
slender.  Police  said  the  woman  told  detec- 
tives that  15  minutes  before  the  attack,  the 
same  man  knocked  on  her  door  and  made 
Inquiries  about  newspaper  delivery  service. 


THE  SHRIMP  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  Senators 
from  those  States  which  border  our  Na- 
tion or  which  have  active  fishery  Indus- 
tries operating  near  border  areas,  are 
well  aware  of  the  valuable  services  which 
are  performed  by  the  OflSce  of  the  Special 
Assistant  for  Fisheries  and  WUdUfe  in 
the  Department  of  State. 

In  Texas  we  have  a  sizable  shrimping 
industry,  which  brings  in  about  $26  mil- 
lion in  revenue  each  year,  sind  the  Office 
has  been  particularly  helpful  in  handling 
and  working  out  on  a  government-to- 
government  basis  difficulties  which  may 
arise  between  our  fishing  interests  and 
shrimpers  from  other  countries.  The  ar- 
rangement has,  for  the  most  part,  proved 
quite  satisfactory  and  the  Office  has  won 
the  respect  of  the  shrimp  Industry  In 
my  State. 

In  a  few  words,  the  Special  Assistant 
for  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  formulates  and 
coordinates  policy  and  action  with  re- 
spect to  conservation  and  exploitation  of 
International  fish  and  wildlife  resources, 
safeguarding  the  rights  and  Interests  of 
American  fishermen  on  the  high  seas 
and  off  the  coasts  of  other  countries. 
This  Office  Is  responsible  for  providing 
representation  on  international  fishery 
commissions,  and  has  primary  responsi- 
bility for  formulating  and  negotiating 
International  fish  and  wildlife  treaties 
and  agreements. 

However,  staff  limitations  and  other 
difficulties  relating  to  size  of  the  Office 
have  become  apparent  during  the  past 
several  years,  at  a  time  when  there  has 
been  an  Increase  In  the  magnitude  and 
number  of  the  problems  confronting 
fisheries.  Accordingly,  there  have  been 
suggestions  recently  that  the  status  of 
the  Office  be  upgraded. 

Several  weeks  ago  Senator  Magnuson 
sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  Rusk  indicating 
his  support  of  this  proposal.  The  letter 
was  signed  by  Senators  from  several 
other  States  with  fishing  industries 
which  utilize  the  services  of  this  Office. 

I  would  like-  to  Insert  at  this  time,  a 
copy  of  my  recent  letter  to  Senator  Mag- 
NTTsoN  In  which  I  offer  my  support  for 


this  proposal.  It  is  my  hope  that  action 
can  be  taken  soon  to  assure  that  the 
valuable  services  of  this  Office  are  not 
curtailed  or  hampered  by  an  inadequate 
staff  allotment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate. 

Covimittee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

April  29. 1966. 
Senator  Wabmen  G.  Maonxtson. 
Chairman,  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  there  have  been  suggestions  to  up- 
grade the  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant  for 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  in  the  Etepartment  of 
State,  and  that  you,  along  with  a  number  of 
other  Senators,  contemplate  meeting  with 
the  appropriate  authorities  In  the  executive 
branch  to  discuss  this  matter. 

I  am  well  aware  and  most  appreciative  of 
the  valuable  services  performed  by  this  im- 
portant office,  and  I  want  to  assure  you  of 
my  wholehearted  support  for  the  plan.  The 
Office  has  been  most  helpful  In  dealing  with 
problems  In  its  area  In  my  own  State,  and  I 
would  not  want  to  see  Its  activities  unduly 
hampered  by  a  staff  allotment  of  Inadequate 
size. 

I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  could  have 
someone  on  the  committee  keep  me  Informed 
of  further  developments  In  this  matter,  and 
I,  for  my  part,  will  be  happy  to  offer  what- 
ever assistance  I  can  In  your  efforts. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  O.  Towzr. 


OBLIGATIONS  OF  PUBLIC  SER'VICE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  As- 
sociate Commissioner  Mario  T.  Noto  of 
the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  recently  gave  a  speech  which  all 
public  servants  should  take  cognizance 
of.  The  Holy  Name  Society  was  holding 
its  first  annual  communion  breakfast, 
and  Mr.  Noto  took  this  opportunity  to 
sound  out  the  "Obligations  of  Public 
Service." 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  I  feel  the 
Associate  Commissioner  has  touched 
upon  some  vital  aspects  of  the  demand 
for  improved  public  service.  With  our 
growing  Government  and  expanding  so- 
ciety, we  must  Improve  the  quality  as 
well  as  the  quantity  of  civil  servants. 

The  Government  of  this  land  is  made 
up  of  men  and  women  who  carry  out  the 
day-to-day  labors  of  administration, 
while  exercising  sound  judgment,  dis- 
seminating ideas  and  exploring  new  ones, 
answering  the  queries  of  the  public,  and 
discharging  the  other  duties  which  they 
owe  to  society. 

The  increasing  demands  of  govern- 
ment and  its  peoples,  combined  with  the 
complexities  of  the  times,  requires  a  more 
responsible  and  respected  public  servant. 

As  Mr.  Noto  pointed  out: 

Each  civil  servant  should  apply  the  adage. 
"I  am  only  one.  but  I  am  one.  I  cannot  do 
everything,  but  I  can  do  something.  What  I 
can  do,  I  ought  to  do.  And  what  I  ought  to 
do.  by  Gods  grace,  I  will  do." 

Those  in  public  service  should  have 
the  respect  commensurate  with  their  po- 
sition, but  we  shall  never  have  more  re- 
spect than  we  demand. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Associate  Commissioner  Note's 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.^  follows: 

The  Obligations  of  I»ublic  Sebvice 
(Remarlts  by  Mario  T.  Note.  Associate  Com- 
mlasloner.  US.  Imml^atlon  and  Naturali- 
zation Service,  before  the  first  annual  com- 
munion breakfast  of  the  Holy  Name  So- 
ciety, at  the  Sheraton  Atlantic  Hotel,  New 
York.  NY.,  April  24,  1966) 

I  am  honored  at  your  Invitation  to  address 
the  first  annual  communion  breakfast  of 
the  Holy  Name  Society  of  the  New  York  dis- 
trict of  our  service.  Returning  to  New  York, 
even  If  only  for  a  brief  Interlude.  Is  always 
a  pleasant  event,  and  being  asked  to  say  a 
few  words  to  you  makes  it  an  exciting  chal- 
lenge. 

I  am  here  by  your  Invitation  which  I  was 
pleased  to  receive  and  delighted  to  accept.  I 
have  come  because  I  believe  It  is  opportune 
and  Important  to  address  myself  to  you  on 
some  of  the  obligations  and  demands  of  pub- 
lic service  which  should  be  brought  Into 
sharp  focus. 

As  I  stand  before  you.  I  am  hoping  that 
none  of  you  Is  like  the  man  who,  although 
he  had  consumed  too  much  alcoholic  bev- 
erage, went  to  church  to  hear  the  sermon. 
Soon,  after  he  was  seated,  the  effects  of  the 
liquor  placed  him  into  sound  slumber.  The 
preacher  reached  a  climax  of  eloquence — and 
he  called  out  for  all  those  on  the  side  of  the 
Lord  to  stand  up.  They  all  stood  up.  After 
they  were  seated  again,  the  preacher  yelled 
in  ii  thunderous  voice  "and  now  those  on  the 
side  of  the  Devil  stand  up  "  The  shout  awak- 
ened the  befuddled  parishioner  who  had 
been  asleep  He  stood  up  slowly  and  looking 
around,  turned  to  the  preacher  and  said, 
"Preacher.  Ill  stick  by  you.  but  it  seems  that 
you  and  I  are  In  a  hopeless  minority."  I  am 
optimistic  that  you  and  I  will  not  be  In  the 
minority  when  we  affirm  the  obligations 
which  we  owe  in  the  service  of  the  people. 

It  would  be  unwise  for  me  to  offer  tech- 
nical advice  or  cotaihsel  to  you  on  Immigra- 
tion and  naturalization  matters.  On  such, 
I  concede  with  no  reluctancy  that  your  profi- 
ciency excels  that  which  mv  office  allegedly 
cloaks  me  with.  Neither  arn  I  here  to  pro- 
vide, nor  would  I  be  so  foolhardy  to  attempt 
to  provide  wisdom  or  understanding  which 
you  already  do  have.  What  brings  me  here 
!s  my  deep  conviction  of  duty  to  talk  to  you 
about  obligations  and  responsibilities  which 
we.  in  the  Government  service,  must  fulfill 
to  the  public  which  employs  us.  They  are 
the  things  we  think  about,  know  about,  but 
speak  s<-.ftly  or  little  of.  The  event  of  this 
first  annual  breakfast  and  the  gathering  of 
service  employees  provide  a  proper  and  time- 
ly forum  where  we  may  surface  and  reaffirm 
the  true  significance  and  thrust  of  our  obll- 
gatmns 

to  a  dedicated  group  as  this — the  Holy 
Name  Society— I  want  to  project  some 
thoughts  which  may  provoke  a  reexamina- 
tion of  and  rededlcatlon  to  Ideals  and  con- 
cepts which  perhaps  through  the  passage  of 
time  have  eroded  or  diminished  In  perspec- 
tive I  am  one  of  you  and  belong  with 
you  For  many  years  I  have  dwelled  not  In 
marble  halls,  but  within  the  fiery  and  ex- 
plosive sanctum  of  the  central  office  of  our 
service  Although,  from  the  field  It  appears 
A  sanctuary—dispel!  all  illusions— It  provides 
at  most  only  veiled  Impunity  Prom  time  to 
time  it  Is  necessary  to  descend  from  Its  pre- 
tense of  i!isulatlon.  and  taste  the  experi- 
ence and  share  the  trials  and  tribulations  of 
the  men  and  women  In  line  operations.  They 
are  the  backbone  of  the  service 

It  Is  my  hope  that  I  may  leave  behind 
with  you  some  thoughts  which  mav  serve  as 
the  ba.sis  for  constructive  and  effectlTe  use. 
Perhaps  together  we  may  contribute  further 
to  the  public  we  serve,  in  fulfilling  our  re- 
sponsibilities as  members  of  a  proud  agency 


priceless  In  heritage,  acclaimed  In  achieve- 
ment and  symbolic  of  the  amalgamated  for- 
eign blood  which  has  and  continues  to  en- 
rich America. 

Whether  or  not  people  are  members  of  or 
dedicated  to  the  religious  beliefs  of  any 
particular  church  none  can  accept  their  ac- 
countability to  God.  We  all  serve  in  the  army 
of  a  church  and  pursue  the  objectives  and 
aspirations  of  all  God-fearing  peoples — de- 
cency, respect,  dignity,  and  an  unwavering 
regard  for  the  privileges  and  rights  of  our 
fellow  man.  But  while  we  gather  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  God  through  your  society, 
we  must  also  pursue  for  a  reflective  look  at 
our  responsibilities  to  the  mortal — man.  We 
find  no  escape  or  release  from  accounting  to 
Him. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  basic  rules  of 
true  success  In  our  htunan  relations  remain 
unchanged.  They  not  only  can  be  measured 
In  the  terms  of  how  effectively  we  serve  our 
God  but  also  our  fellow  man.  These  rules 
have  been  Impressed  since  the  beginning  of 
time.  They  do  not  change.  Their  values  re- 
main constant. 

You  and  I  are  members  of  the  corps  of 
men  and  women  who  serve  the  people 
through  our  Government.  To  that  end  we 
have  sworn  to  give  our  might  and  our  most 
efficient  and  dedicated  efforts.  We  must  re- 
member that  we  are  seryants  to  the  individ- 
ual people — for  the  true  foundation  of  Amer- 
ican Government  Is  structured  in  the  concept 
that  the  Government  must  serve  its  people. 
The  mushrooming  growth  of  Government 
and  Its  ever-spreading  Impact  upon  our  lives 
has  created  more  demands  for  Government 
services — and  It  Is  only  proper  and  fitting 
for  people  to  call  for  need  of  their  Govern- 
ment. But  as  the  tempo  of  time  Increases,  a 
question  arises  In  my  mind.  Does  the  civil 
servant  possess  the  luster  of  the  earlier  era? 
Does  he  retain  the  confidence  of  the  people? 
Does  he  give  willingly  of  himself  in  a  spirit 
of  dedication  and  responsibility?  If  we  are 
unable  to  provide  simple  answers  to  these 
questions,  they  must  be  established  through 
an  examination  of  ourselves. 

The  complexities  of  our  time  and  Increas- 
ing pressures  demand  a  higher  standard  of 
performance  by  the  civil  servant.  And  with 
these  our  answerability  to  the  people  and 
Government  becomes  more  exacting. 

We  assert  and  clamor  for  our  rights.  And 
this  Is  only  Just.  For  of  what  Import  are 
rights  vmless  they  are  exercised?  But  what 
about  our  duties?  There  are  halfway  civil 
servants  who  eagerly  avail  themselves  of 
every  right  and  privilege  which  belongs  to 
them.  And  yet,  they  blantantly  refuse  to 
discharge  the  liabilities  which  they  owe  to  a 
free  society  by  virtue  of  being  Federal  em- 
ployees. In  so  varied  a  field  as  ours,  where 
we  deal  dally  with  human  beings  who  may 
be  In  plight,  fear,  or  need  for  assistance,  it 
Is  Inevitable  that  misunderstandings,  frus- 
trations, and  difficulties  will  be  encountered 
in  the  relationship  between  the  Government 
and  the  individual.  Yet,  these  should  not  be 
the  cushions  for  our  shortcomings. 

At  times  there  are  troublesome  symptoms 
which  tend  to  be  present  in  the  attitude  of 
the  Government  employee.  When  these  ap- 
pear they  are  Indicative  of  a  lack  of  regard 
for  the  himian  element  and  an  Indifference  to 
the  needs  or  feelings  of  people.  Sometimes 
these  attitudes  stem  from  expediency  exer- 
cised in  the  name  of  necessity  or  propriety. 
Yet,  ovir  attitudes  mirror  our  beliefs  and  they 
can  make  our  actions  increasingly  marginal 
in  worthiness,  if  not  Indefensible. 

With  the  public,  the  slightest  delay  or 
Indifferent  reaction  provides  the  cause  to 
blame  the  difficulties  on  the  Government 
agency.  And  It  Is  easy  for  people  to  transfer 
responsibility  for  errors  or  delays  to  the  civil 
servant.  While  this  is  easy.  It  la  also  self- 
deluding.  But  before  accepting  or  rejecting 
responsibility  for  error  or  indifference,  we  in 
Government  must  ask  ourselves  whether  this 


is  of  our  own  making  or  simply  a  passing  of 
the  buck  by  the  people. 

What  then  can  we  do  to  conscientiously 
fulfill  the  responsibility  and  trust  which  has 
been  vested  in  us  as  employees  of  our  Gov- 
ernment? Each  of  us  as  civil  servants  must 
apply  the  adage  that  "I  am  only  one,  but  I 
am  one.  I  cannot  do  everything,  but  I  can 
do  something.  What  I  can  do,  I  ought  to  do. 
And  what  I  ought  to  do.  by  God's  grace,  I 
wUl  do." 

Each  of  us  must  avoid  the  inequities  which 
may  be  engendered  by  race,  color,  creed  or 
national  origin.  Each  of  us  must  have  no 
room  in  the  discharge  of  our  duties  to  venti- 
late personal  feelings  on  people.  Each  of  us 
must  affirm  the  integrity  of  our  dedication 
to  help  those  who  need  our  assistance.  Each 
of  us  must  retain  complete  objectivity  and 
assure  that  every  privilege  or  right  which  a 
man  may  be  entitled  to  Is  asserted  for  him. 
We  cannot  and  must  not  remain  complacent 
where  public  necessity  requires  determined 
action.  And  above  all,  each  of  us  must  never 
forget  that  as  Federal  employees  we  are  offi- 
cers of  the  Government  and  its  agents  in  the 
preservation  of  the  heritage  which  requires 
the  impartial  administration  of  Justice. 

It  Is  so  essential  that  to  the  public  we 
provide  understandable  Information;  that  we 
provide  prompt  and  comprehensive  response 
to  their  queries;  that  we  provide  a  balanced 
and  dispassionate  approach  to  crises  which 
may  ignite  personal  or  false  thinking;  and 
that  we  provide  positive  leadership  for  new 
and  creative  ideas  which  will  improve  the 
public  service.  1. 

It  is  Indispensable  that  we  fie  sure  of  the 
facts  upon  which  our  determinations  are 
made.  When  the  facts  are  certain  then  our 
decisions  must  be  clear  and  sharp.  It  would 
not  be  candid  to  believe  that  we  are  right 
all  the  time,  but  certainly  wfe  can  strive  to 
attain  such  goal.  Our  product  must  reflect 
objective,  conscientious  and  ^  fair  decisions 
with  due  regard  for  the  elements  which  affect 
the  lives  of  human  beings.  We  must  enhance 
our  ability  to  communicate  our  reasoning 
and  actions  to  the  public  and  be  tolerant  to 
those  who  seek  and  need  the  comfort  and 
help  of  their  Government. 

Above  all — let  us  remember  that  while 
aspiration  is  one  thing,  achievement  is  an- 
other. 

Our  accomplishments  are  tabulated  in  the 
faces  and  places,  near  and  far,  that  our  Serv- 
ice has  brightened  and  Invested  with  hope; 
in  the  lives  we  have  rekindled  with  confi- 
dence and  in  the  love  born  in  the  unity  of 
families  we  have  Joined. 

Our  actions  create  our  image,  our  tradi- 
tions, our  reasoning,  smd  our  conscience. 
When  the  civil  servant  falters.  It  is  our  Gov- 
ernment that  suffers.  The  stronger  the  civil 
servant,  the  stronger  the  confidence  In  Gov- 
ernment. 

Today,  expanding  Government  creates  a 
need  for  greater  confidence  In  its  Institutions 
and  in  our  agencies.  This  need  has  been  ac- 
celerated and  continues  to  Increase  because 
of  the  growing  demands  of  modern  society 
and  the  perplexities  of  law  and  regulations 
which  affect  the  daily  lives  of  all  persons  to 
an  extent  undreamed  of  in  this  century. 
Thus  our  human  relations  with  the  people 
we  come  Into  contact  with  must  refiect  not 
only  our  sense  of  duty  to  people  but  they 
must  also  earn  their  respect  and  confidence. 
I  believe  that  Government  is  a  trust  and 
that  we  the  officers  of  our  Government  are 
the  trustees.  And  both  the  trust  and 
trustees  have  been  created  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people.  Too  often  some  civil  servants 
become  contented  and  ensconced  within  the 
framework  of  civil  service  with  a  false  sense 
of  immunity  from  accounting  to  the  public 
and  Government  for  their  failures  or  Indiffer- 
ence as  representatives  of  the  Government. 
This  false  Insulation  may  well  be  shattered 
with  the  realization  that  there  Is  no  im- 
munity; Instead  there  U  Uability  not  only  to 
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the  public,  but  to  Gowernment  itself.  It 
should  be  our  duty  to  make  it  difficult  for 
people  to  do  wrong  and  to  make  it  easy  for 
them  to  do  right. 

I  approach  the  close  of  my  remarks.  And 
I  take  license  to  make  some  personal  observa- 
tions. I  have  visited  many  offices  of  our 
Service  not  only  as  a  necessity  but  ais  a  privi- 
lege. Amidst  our  employees  I  And  sincere 
and  deep  dedication  to  high  professional 
standards;  I  find  devotion,  recognition,  and 
acceptance  of  public  responsibility  which  re- 
flects their  pride  and  esteem  to  be  representa- 
tives of  our  Government. 

In  my  many  travels  and  encounters  with 
the  public,  I  find  a  profound  respect  and 
admiration  for  our  service  and  its  employees. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
Nation  there  is  found  public  acknowledge- 
ment and  confident  acceptance  of  our  sense 
and  purpose  of  direction.  I  am  filled  with  a 
personal  feeUng  of  vanity  to  be  Included 
among  the  ranks  of  our  employees.  Each 
passing  day  adds  to  the  toll  of  my  time  as  a 
servant  of  the  people  and  the  years  add  to 
my  pride.  My  convictions  are  reinforced  that 
we  are  serving  and  shall  continue  to  serve 
the  people  loyally  and  to  the  full  measure  of 
our  abilities.  The  passage  of  time  adds  new 
and  challenging  dimensions  to  dedication 
and  devotion  to  duty.  Together  we  shall 
meet  them  and  fulfill  them. 

As  this  Holy  Name  Society  meets  here,  we 
need  pray  to  God  that  He  will  continue  to 
grant  us  the  serenity  to  accept  the  things 
which  we  cannot  change;  the  courage  to 
change  the  things  which  lie  within  our  pow- 
er; and  finally  to  continue  oiu-  wisdom  to 
know  the  difl'erence. 

As  for  myself,  if  I  may  borrow  from  the  23d 
Psalm  of  I>avld  In  the  Old  Testament.  I  can 
truly  say  to  my  fellow  employees  that  "my 
cup  runneth  over." 


WHAT  IS  AMERICA  TO  ME? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
those  who  say  patriotism  is  dead,  and  no 
doubt  there  are  those  among  them  who 
join  also  in  the  cry  that  "God  Is  dead." 

While  I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  who 
believes  that  neither  one's  patriotism  nor 
his  faith  in  a  Supreme  Being  requires  a 
defense.  I  feel  it  is  worthwhile  to  call 
attention  to  some  E>osltive  statements, 
particularly  In  behalf  of  patriotism  and 
what  this  great  country  means  to  two 
young  individuals  in  my  home  State  of 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  of  Howard,  S.  Dak.,  recently 
sponsored  an  essay  contest  entitled 
"What  Is  America  to  Me?"  The  first- 
place  winner  is  James  Feldhaus  and  the 
second-place  winner  is  Kathl  Bradbriry. 

The  essays  by  these  youngsters  were 
printed  in  the  April  29  Issue  of  the  Miner 
County  Pioneer  newspaper  of  Howard. 
I  believe  they  are  worthy  of  being  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  con- 
taining the  essays  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Is  America  to  Me? 

(EnrroR's  Note. — The  following  essays  on 
the  subject  "What  Is  America  to  Me?"  were 
selected  as  first  and  second  place  winners  in 
an  essay  contest  sponsored  by  the  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  in  Howard.  The  essay  by 
James  Feldhaus  was  first  place  winner  and 
the  essay  by  Kathi  Bradbury  was  second 
place  winner.) 


(By  James  Feldhaus) 

America  to  me  is  land  of  freedom,  a  land 
with  a  future. 

I  think  It  is  good  to  stop  and  think  Just 
how  good  our  beautiful  land  Is.  She  is  like 
a  mother  who's  tending  her  children.  Her 
horizons  are  like  the  mother's  arms  who  draw 
her  children  close  together.  When  the  bright 
sun  comes  up  in  the  morning  it  is  as  if 
she  were  awakening  her  children.  Then  she 
watches  us  through  the  day.  working  and 
playing  and  at  nightfall  she  draws  her  arms 
together  and  wraps  us  in  a  blanket  of  dark- 
ness. Then  as  we  fall  asleep  we  have  the 
feeling  she'll  watch  over  us  during  the  night, 
and  then  awake  us  again  at  dawn. 

Just  when  our  mother  was  starting  out  in 
the  ISOO's  she  showed  signs  of  love  and 
consideration  for  her  children.  When  the 
first  settlers  came  over  looking  for  freedom 
and  a  future  she  showed  them  It.  On  her 
lap  (the  soils)  she  gave  them  food  and  water. 
From  her  soils  America  has  flourished,  and 
molded  her  children  to  help  themselves.  On 
her  soils  the  freedom  she  promised  was 
fought  for  and  given  the  reward,  democracy. 
She  has  been  so  good  that  she  is  now  bless- 
ing other  lands  with  her  love.  She  is  al- 
ways ready  to  dress  the  wounds  of  smaller 
neighbors. 

In  America  we  are  given  freedom  of  re- 
ligion and  speech.  It's  like  being  gathered 
around  the  family  table,  discussing  the  prob- 
lems of  the  day.  giving  each  other  suggestions 
and  ideas. 

We  the  Americans  show  our  gratitude  by 
patrotlsm.  which  means  love  of  one's  coun- 
try. This  is  proven  every  day.  Take  for 
Instance,  the  Vietnam  war.  where  so  many 
Americans  are  fighting  for  their  mother, 
upholding  freedom. 

Patriotism  is  love  of  the  customs  and  tra- 
ditions of  this  land.  It's  a  feeling  of  oneness 
and  membership  in  this  Nation.  It's  also  the 
attachment  to  the  land  and  the  people,  as 
well  as  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  land. 
These  men  who  are  flghting  are  showing  all 
of  these.  They  are  not  the  only  patriots. 
The  men  who  are  venturing  out  to  outer- 
space  show  also  a  patriotism.  They  show 
a  great  love,  risking  their  lives  to  conquer 
the  outer  space.  When  outer  space  is  con- 
quered our  motherland  will  be  able  to  offer 
her  children  other  planets. 

This  is  why  I  cannot  see  why  there  are 
men  who  would  stoop  so  low  as  to  protest 
and  burn  their  draft  cards.  To  me  serving 
one's  country  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
privileges  on  earth. 


(By  Kathl  Bradbury) 

"Oh,  beautiful,  for  spacious  skies,  for 
amber  waves  of  grain,  for  purple  mountain 
majesties  above  the  fruited  plain." 

This  Is  one  American's  description  of  his 
homeland.  America  Is  a  land  of  variety. 
Lakes,  rivers,  plains,  mountains,  forests,  and 
badlands  add  to  her  physical  beauty.  Amer- 
ica is  a  land  of  great  mineral  wealth  and 
it  promises  much  potential  for  future  gen- 
erations. 

America  is  an  adventure  story  about  cow- 
boys and  Indians,  explorers,  wars,  rockets, 
and  progress. 

America  is  the  mother  of  many  great  men. 
She  has  watched  statesmen  such  as  George 
Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln;  Inventors 
like  Edison  and  Fulton;  military  heroes,  like 
Pershing;  and  athletes,  humanitarians,  au- 
thors, musicians,  and  educators  grow  up 
under  her  wing. 

America  is  freedom.  We  can  say,  do,  think, 
and  write  whatever  we  please,  as  long  as  we 
don't  Infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others. 
We  can  travel  where  we  please,  buy  what  we 
please,  and  work  when  we  please.  America 
is  what  we  make  it.  It  is  our  duty  to  vote 
for  reepwnsible  representatives  and  to  be  edu- 
cated on  current  iBsues  if  we  want  to  pre- 
serve democracy. 


America  is  hotdogs.  hamburgers,  popcorn, 
and  peanuts;  it  is  baseball,  footbaU.  and 
basketball  games  and  cheering  crowds. 
America  is  comr>etltlon  in  sports,  in  contests 
of  every  kind,  in  business  and  in  society. 
Each  individual  has  a  chance  to  win  and  to 
better  himself. 

America  Is  a  mixture  of  people  from  almost 
every  other  nation  on  earth.  People  of  dif- 
ferent colors,  creeds  and  religions  live  and 
work  together  peacefully  and  happily.  Amer- 
ica invites  the  tired,  the  ppor,  and  the  hud- 
dled masses  of  the  world  to  come  to  her 
and  find  a  new  happiness  that  Is  to  be 
found  nowhere  else  on  earth. 

From  my  desk  in  study  hall  I  can  see 
America.  It  is  a  flag  waving  outside  a 
school,  where  everyone  has  equal  educational 
opportunities.  It  is  a  church  that  Is  neither 
state-run  nor  state-controlled.  It  is  a  pwlice- 
man  driving  down  the  road  insuring  us  of 
our  protections  and  reminding  us  of  our  du- 
ties as  citizens.  It  is  the  rooftops  of  busi- 
nesses which  practice  free  enterprise. 

Happiness  is  living  in  America. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1966 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  It  was  my 
great  privilege  as  a  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  to  witness 
yesterday  at  the  White  House  the  sign- 
ing of  S.  2729.  a  bill  to  increase  the  ceiling 
on  the  Small  Business  Administration's 
revolving  loan  fund — a  bill  which,  in 
President  Johnson's  words,  "will  make 
the  Small  Business  Administration  a 
more  effective  friend  of  small  business  in 
America." 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
policy  of  the  Government  to  sell  mort- 
gages now  held  by  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  as  rapidly  as  the 
mortgage  market  permits,  was  set  by 
President  Eisenhower  in  1954,  and  re- 
iterated in  1955,  in  1956,  and  in  1958.  In 
1963,  Republicans  took  the  lead  in  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
urging  such  sales  by  Goverrmient  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  outlets. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  President's  remarlts  occasioned  by 
the  enactment  of  this  worthwhile  bill  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Text  or  the  Remarks  of  the  PREsrorrrr  Up- 
on   Signing    the    Small    Business    Act 
Amendments  op  1966 
I  welcome  you  here — Members  of  Congress, 
small  business  leaders,  those  in  and  out  of 
Government  who  have  worked  long  and  hard 
to  increase  small  business'  share  In  the  na- 
tional prosperity. 
I  have  Invited  you  here  for  two  reasons: 
First,  to  ask  you  to  witness  the  signing  of 
a  bill  that  will  make  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration a  more  effective  friend  of  small 
business  in  America. 

Second,  to  outline  a  progressive  and  rea- 
sonable method  of  financing  the  programs  of 
SBA  and  other  Government  agencies. 

There  is  an  important  relationship  between 
these  two.  They  are  part  of  this  Adminis- 
tration's effort  to  make  sure  that  our  Govern- 
ment assistance  programs  are  wisely  planned 
and  organized,  that  they  are  supported  by 
private  efforts  wherever  possible,  and  that 
they  are  managed  by  the  most  competent 
men  available  for  the  public  service. 

The  bUl  I  will  sign  today  allows  SBA  to 
set  up  two  separate  revolving  funds — one  tot 
business  loans,  and  one  for  disaster  loans. 
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In  this  way  the  dlaruptlotu  In  tbe  business 

loan  program,  which  have  sometimes  oc- 
curred when  disasters  have  struck  variotis 
communities,  can  be  avoided. 

The  bill  also  increases  by  $125  million  the 
amount  of  loans  SBA  may  have  on  its  boolu 
at  any  one  time.  And  we  expect  SBA  to  use 
ihls  authority  to  serve  more  firms  than  ever 
before. 

These  are  necessary  changes.  If  the  Agency 
la  to  carry  out  the  .small  business  program 
I  have  proposed  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
Our  budget  for  fiscal  year  1967  proposes 
that  SBA  make  available  about  $726  million 
In  loans,  guarantees,  and  other  commitments 
to  small  business.  That  Is  the  largest 
amount  of  financing  SBA  has  undertaken  In 
Its  entire  history.  It  Is  more  than  four  times 
what  the  Agency  accompilshed  In  1960. 

This  Is  an  Impressive  program — as  It  must 
be  If  it  Is  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of 
small  business  during  the  past  4  years. 

There  are  aWout  3iX1,(X)0  more  small  busi- 
ness flrma  operating  in  America  today  than 
there  were  4  years  iigi; 

There  were  20  percent  fewer  failures  among 
all  businesses  last  year,  than  there  were  In 
1961.  You  know  only  too  well  that  the  great 
part  of  those  failures  were  among  small 
businesses.  ^ 

Profits  after  taxes  In  small  manufacturing 
corporations  were  nearly  three  times  greater 
In  1965  than  they  were  In  1961. 

Small  business  has  taken  a  much  greater 
share  of  military  prime  contract  awards.  In 
1961  small  firms  obtained  $3.6  billion  of 
those  awards.  In  1965  the  flgrure  was  $4.9 
billion — an  Increase  of  36  percent  In  4  years. 
^  So  we  are  planning  and  working  for  a 
gri'^wth  Industry^for  almost  5  million  busi- 
nesses, from  the  corner  store  to  the  small 
manufacturer — for  those  millions  of  men 
and  women  who  by  their  Initiative  and  deter- 
mination and  hope  keep  the  wheels  moving 
In  our  economy. 

This  bill  Is  essential  for  their  growth  and 
development  But  it  Is  only  half  the  answer 
to  small  business  needs. 

It  gives  SBA  the  authority  to  carry  out 
our  program  for  the  coming  year.  But  It 
does  not  give  It  anv  money. 

We  proposed  to  the  Congress  last  year  a 
new  way  of  providing  the  funds  necessary 
for  our  small  business  programs. 

Today  SB.A  has  only  a  limited  amount  of 
money  for  Its  lending  operations.  That  does 
not  mean  the  Agency  is  without  assets.  Par 
from  It  It  has  in  its  revolving  fund — In  its 
loan  p<^rtfollo— loan  p-aper  worth  almost  $1|^ 
billion. 

These  tremendous  assests.  owed  to  the 
SBA  by  those  who  have  borrowed  from  It  In 
p.ist  years,  represent  the  taxpayer's  money. 
Their  representatives  In  Congress  have  ap- 
propriated it  to  the  SB.A  over  the  years,  to  be 
Invested  In  small  business  concerns. 

But  there  Is  no  reason  for  SBA  to  hold  so 
large  an  inventory.  It  can  and  should  be 
able  to  sell  Its  loans  to  private  Investors.  In 
that  way,  it  should  be  able  to  generate  new 
funds  for  It  expanded  lending  programs. 

SBA  has  long  had  the  authority  to  sell  Its 
seasoned  loans  as  well  as  to  make  them.  It 
has  used  t.hat  authority  over  the  years — to 
provide  new  capita:  for  assisting  more  small 
businesses 

What  we  are  asking  for  Is  a  more  efficient 
and  practical  way  of  achieving  that  goal. 

We  want  to  authorize  the  SBA  to  sell  par- 
ticipations in  Its  loiin  portfolio — to  sell 
shares  In  this  great  $15  billion  pool  of  out- 
standing loans  TlTose  shares  would  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  SBA.  and  sold  to  private  In- 
vestors large  and  sm.all.  The  Federal  Na- 
tl >nal  .Mortgage  .Association.  'Tannle  Mae," 
will  act  a£  trustee 

Once  the  certificates  are  sold,  the  proceeds 
will  come  back  to  SBA  They  will  be  avail- 
able for  lending  to  other  dynamic  small  Arms 
that  are  hungry  for  capital  to  produce  and 
expand 


The  legislation  we  have  asked  for  to 
achieve  this  has  passed  the  Senate.  It  Is 
under  active  consideration  In  the  House.  It 
Is  as  necessary  for  small  business  as  It  Is 
sound  for  the  Government. 

SBA  Is  not  the  only  Federal  agency  In 
need  of  more  effective  financing  authority. 
If  selUng  certificates  of  participation  makes 
sense  for  SBA,  It  makes  sense  as  well  In  our 
other  programs.  That  Is  why  I  have  rec- 
ommended that  the  Congress  authorize  the 
ttame  sound  fiscal  procedures  for  agencies 
throughout  the  Ooveriunent. 

This  policy  Is  not  original  with  this  ad- 
ministration. In  1954,  in  1955,  In  1956,  and 
again  In  1958,  President  Elsenhower  affirmed 
his  belief  that  private  capital  should  be 
gradually  substituted  for  the  Government's 
Investment  In  housing  mortgages. 

In  1954,  for  example.  President  Elsenhower 
said :  "The  policy  of  this  administration  Is  to 
sell  the  mortgages  now  held  (by  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association)  as  rapidly  as 
the  mortgage  market  permits." 

In  1955,  again  President  Elsenhower  made 
clear  his  position:  "Private  capital  will  be 
gradually  substituted  for  the  Government 
Investment  until  the  Government  funds  are 
fully  repaid  and  the  private  owners  take 
over  responsibility  for  the  program." 

President  Elsenhower  appointed  a  Com- 
mission on  Money  and  Credit,  and  In  1961 
the  Commission's  report  called  once  again 
for  the  maximum  substitution  of  private  for 
Federal  credit. 

In  1962  President  Kennedy's  Committee  on 
Federal  Credit  Programs  reported  that  "un- 
less the  urgency  of  other  goals  makes  pri- 
vate participation  Infeaslble,  the  methods 
used  should  facilitate  private  financing,  and 
thus  encourage  longrun  achievement  of 
program  objectives  with  a  minimum  of  Gov- 
ernment aid." 

And  as  recently  as  1963  the  Republican 
members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, led  by  Congressmen  Btrnes,  Cttbtis, 
TJtt,  Betts,  ScHNEiBELi,  and  Coluer,  argued 
that  "the  administration  also  can  reduce  Its 
borrowing  requirements  by  additional  sales 
of  marketable  Government  assets." 

That  Is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  through 
the  general  legislation  we  have  offered  to 
Congress.  We  are  trying  to  further  the  sub- 
sUtutlon  of  private  for  public  credit— wher- 
ever and  whenever  we  can  In  our  free  enter- 
prise system.  We  want  to  extend  the  prin- 
ciple of  private  participation  to  SBA,  and  to 
Its  sister  agencies  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Now  It  Is  my  great  pleasure  to  sign  my 
name  to  the  Small  Business  Act  Amendments 
of  1966. 


NEW    YORK    TIMES    RESPONSIBLY 
REPORTS  ON  THE  CIA 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  New  York  Times  published  a 
series  of  five  very  illuminating  articles 
concerning  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

The  Times  attached  such  significance 
to  this  series  that  it  assigned  several  of 
Its  top  writers,  including  Tom  Wicker, 
Max  Frankel.  Bud  Kenworthy,  and  John 
Finney  to  work  as  a  team  to  research  and 
write  them. 

As  one  would  expect  from  this  team, 
the  Times  series  on  the  CIA  was  top- 
notch.  It  was  illuminating,  incisive,  and 
responsible.  The  Times  writers,  avoiding 
the  superficially  sensational,  raised  a 
number  of  provocative  questions  about 
the  CIA  and  provided  substantial  factual 
background  tp  illuminate  the  search  for 
the  answers. 


Because  I  deem  these  articles  of  con- 
siderable value  to  the  current  congres- 
sional discussion  of  the  proper  degree  of 
congressional  review  of  CIA  activities,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the   New  Tork  Times. 
Apr.  25,   1966] 
CIA:    Makes   or   Policy,   or  Tool? — Sttevey 
Finds  Widely  Feared  Aoenct  Is  Tightly 
Controlled 

(Note. — The  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
which  does  not  often  appear  in  the  news, 
made  headlines  on  two  counts  In  recent 
dajrs.  The  Agency  was  found  to  have  Inter- 
ceded In  the  slander  trial  of  one  of  its  agents 
In  an  effort  to  obtain  his  exoneration  with- 
out explanation  except  that  he  had  done  its 
bidding  in  the  Interest  of  national  security. 
And  it  was  reported  to  have  planted  at  least 
five  agents  Eonong  Michigan  State  University 
scholars  engaged  In  a  foreign  aid  project 
some  years  ago  in  Vietnam.  Although  the 
specific  work  of  these  agents  and  the  clr- 
cimistances  of  their  employment  are  in  dis- 
pute, reports  of  their  activities  have  raised 
many  questions  about  the  purposes  and 
methods  of  the  CIA.  and  about  its  relation- 
ship to  other  parts  of  the  Government  and 
nongovernmental  Institutions.  Even  larger 
questions  about  control  of  the  CIA  within 
the  framework  of  a  free  government  and 
about  Its  role  In  foreign  affairs  are  period- 
ically brought  up  In  Congress  and  among 
other  governments.  To  provide  background 
for  these  questions,  and  to  determine  what 
Issues  of  public  policy  are  posed  by  the 
Agency's  work,  the  New  York  Times  has 
spent  several  months  looking  Into  Its  af- 
fairs.    This  series  Is  the  result. 

(Following  Is  the  first  of  five  articles  on 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  The  arti- 
cles are  by  a  team  of  New  York  Times  cor- 
respondents consisting  of  Tom  Wicker,  John 
W.  Finney,  Max  Frankel,  E.  W.  Kenworthy, 
and  other  Times  staff  members.) 

Washington. — One  day  In  1960  an  agent 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  caught  a 
plane  in  Tokyo,  flew  to  Singapore  and 
checked  Into  a  hotel  room  in  time  to  receive 
a  visitor.  The  agent  plugged  a  lie  detector 
into  an  overloaded  electrical  circuit  and 
blew  out  the  lights  In  the  building. 

In  the  Investigation  that  followed,  the 
agent  and  a  CIA  colleague  were  arrested  and 
Jailed  as  American  spies. 

The  result  was  an  International  incident 
that  infuriated  London,  not  once  but  twice. 
It  embarrassed  an  American  Ambassador. 
It  led  an  American  Secretary  of  State  to 
write  a  rare  lett^-  of  apology  to  a  foreign 
chief  of  state. 

Five  years  later  that  foreign  leader  was 
handed  an  opportunity  to  denounce  the 
perfidy  of  all  Americans  and  of  the  CIA 
In  particular,  thus  Increasing  the  apprehen- 
sion of  his  oriental  neighbors  about  the 
Agency  and  enhancing  his  own  political 
position. 

Ultimately,  the  Incident  led  the  VS.  Gov- 
ernment to  tell  a  He  In  public  and  then  to 
admit  the  He  even  more  publicly. 

PERSISTENT  QITESTIONS 

The  lie  was  no  sooner  disclosed  than  a 
world  predisposed  to  suspicion  of  the  CIA 
and  unaware  of  what  really  had  happened 
in  Singapore  5  years  earlier  began  to  repeat 
questions  that  have  dogged  the  Agency  and 
the  U.S.  Government  for  years. 

Was  this  secret  body,  which  was  known 
to  have  overthrown  governments  and  in- 
stalled others,  raised  armies,  staged  an  In- 
vasion of  Cuba,  spied  and  counterspled,  es- 
tablished alrllhes,  radio  stations  and  schools 
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and  supported  books,  magazines  and  busi- 
nesses, running  out  of  the  control  of  its  sup- 
posed political  master? 

Was  It  In  fact  damaging,  while  It  sought 
to  advance,  the  national  Interest?  Could  It 
spend  huge  sums  for  ransoms,  bribes  and 
subversion  without  check  or  regard  for  the 
consequences? 

Did  it  lie  to  or  influence  the  political  lead- 
ers of  the  United  States  to  such  an  extent 
that  It  really  was  an  "Invisible  government" 
more  powerful  than  even  the  President? 

These  are  questions  constantly  asked 
around  the  world.  Some  of  them  were  raised 
again  recently  when  it  was  disclosed  that 
Michigan  State  University  was  the  cover  for 
some  CIA  agents  In  South  Vietnam  during 
a  multimillion-dollar  technical  assistance 
program  the  university  conducted  for  the 
regime  of  the  late  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem. 

Last  week,  it  also  became  known  that  an 
Estonian  refugee  who  was  being  sued  for 
slander  In  a  Federal  district  court  In  Balti- 
more was  resting  his  defense  on  the  fact 
that  the  alleged  slander  had  been  committed, 
in  the  course  of  his  duties  as  a  CIA  agent. 

In  a  public  memorandimi  addressed  to 
the  court,  the  CIA  stated  that  It  h<vd  ordered 
the  agent,  Jurl  Bans,  to  disclose  no  further 
details  of  the  case.  In  order  to  protect  the 
Nation's  foreign  Intelligence  apparatus.  Mr. 
Baus  Is  claiming  complete  legal  Immunity 
from  the  suit  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
acted  as  an  official  agent  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Such  incidents,  bringing  the  activities  of 
the  CIA  Into  dim  and  often  dismaying  public 
view,  have  caused  Members  of  Congress  and 
many  publications  to  question  ever  more 
persistently  the  role  and  propriety  of  one  of 
Washington's  most  discussed  and  least  un- 
derstood Institutions.  Some  of  the  misgiv- 
ings have  been  shared  by  at  least  two  Amer- 
ican Presidents,  Harry  S.  Truman  and  John 
P.  Kennedy. 

A   WIDE   examination 

To  seek  reliable  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions; to  sift,  where  possible,  fact  from  fancy 
and  theory  from  condition;  to  determine 
what  real  questions  of  public  jjoUcy  and 
International  relations  are  posed  by  the  ex- 
istence and  operations  of  the  CIA,  the  New 
Tork  Times  has  compiled  Information  and 
opinions  from  informed  Americans  through- 
out the  world. 

It  has  obtained  reports  from  20  foreign 
correspondents  and  editors  with  recent  serv- 
ice In  more  than  35  countries  and  from  re- 
porters In  Washington  who  Interviewed  more 
than  50  present  and  former  Government  offi- 
cials, Members  of  Congress  and  military 
officers. 

This  study,  carried  out  over  several  months, 
disclosed,  for  Instance,  that  the  Singapore  af- 
fair resulted  not  from  a  lack  of  political  con- 
trol or  from  recklessness  by  the  CIA,  but 
from  bad  fortune  and  diplomatic  blundering. 

It  found  that  the  CIA.  for  all  Its  fearsome 
reputation,  Is  under  far  more  stringent  politi- 
cal and  budgetary  control  than  most  of  Its 
critics  know  or  concede,  and  that  since  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  disaster  In  Cuba  In  1961  these 
controls  have  been  tightly  exercised. 

The  consensus  of  these  Interviewed  was 
that  the  critics'  favorite  recommendation 
for  a  stronger  rein  on  the  Agency — a  con- 
gressional committee  to  oversee  the  CIA — 
would  probably  provide  little  more  f-eal  con- 
trol than  now  exists  and  might  both  restrict 
the  Agency's  effectiveness  and  actually  shield 
It  from  those  who  desire  more  knowledge 
about  Its  operations. 

A    MATTER    OF   WILL 

Other  important  conclusions  of  the  study 
include  the  following : 

While  the  Institutional  forms  of  political 
control  appear  effective  and  sufficient.  It  Is 
really  the  will  of  the  political  officials  who 
must  exert  control  that  Is  Important  and  that 
has  most  often  been  lacking. 


Bven  when  the  control  Is  tight  and  effec- 
tive, a  more  Important  question  may  concern 
the  extent  to  which  CIA  Information  and 
policy  judgments  affect  political  decisions  In 
foreign  affairs. 

Whether  or  not  political  control  is  being 
exercised,  the  more  serious  question  Is 
whether  the  very  existence  of  an  efficient 
CIA  causes  the  U.S,  Government  to  rely  too 
much  on  clandestine  and  Illicit  activities, 
back-alley  tactics,  subversion  and  what  Is 
known  In  official  jargon  as  "dirty  tricks." 

Finally,  regardless  of  the  facts,  the  CIA's 
reputation  In  the  world  Is  so  horrendous  and 
Its  role  In  events  so  exaggerated  that  It  Is 
becoming  a  burden  on  American  foreign 
policy,  rather  than  the  secret  weapon  It  was 
Intended  to  be. 

The  Singapore  Incident,  with  Its  bizarre 
rep>ercus8ions  6  years  later.  Is  an  excellent 
lesson  In  how  that  has  happened,  although 
none  of  the  fears  of  the  critics  are  Justified 
by  the  facts  of  the  particular  case. 

PROBLEM   IN    SINGAPORE 

The  Ill-fated  agent  who  blew  out  the  lights 
flew  from  Tokyo  to  Singapore  only  after  a  pro- 
longed argument  inside  the  CIA.  Singapore, 
a  strategic  Asian  port  with  a  large  Chinese 
population,  was  soon  to  get  Its  Independence 
from  Britain  and  enter  the  Malaysian  Feder- 
ation. Should  CIA  recruit  some  well-placed 
spies,  or  should  It,  as  before,  rely  on  MI-6, 
the  British  secret  service,  and  on  Britain's 
ability  to  maintain  good  relations  and  good 
sources  In  Singapore? 

Allen  W.  Dulles,  then  director  of  the  CIA, 
decided  to  Infiltrate  the  city  with  Its  own 
agents,  to  make  sure  that  the  British  were 
sharing  everything  they  knew.  Although  the 
decision  was  disputed.  It  Is  not  unconunon  In 
any  Intelligence  service  to  bypass  or  double- 
check  on  an  ally. 

(On  Vice  President  Humphrey's  visit  late 
last  yesir  to  the  capitals  of  Japan,  South 
Korea,  Taiwan,  and  the  Philippines,  Secret 
Service  agents  found  at  least  three  "bugs," 
or  listening  devices,  hidden  In  his  private 
quarters  by  one  of  his  hosts.) 

The  agent  who  flew  from  Tokyo  to  Singa- 
pore was  on  a  recruiting  mission,  and  the  He 
detector,  an  instrument  tised  by  the  CIA  on 
Its  own  employees,  was  intended  to  test  the 
reliability  of  a  local  candidate  for  a  spy's  Job. 

When  the  machine  shorted  out  the  lights 
m  the  hotel,  the  visiting  agent,  the  would-be 
spy  and  another  CIA  man  were  discovered. 
They  wound  up  In  a  Singapore  Jail.  There 
they  were  reported  to  have  been  "tortured" — 
either  for  real,  or  to  extract  a  ransom. 

THE    PRICE    WAS    HIGH 

Secret  discussions — apparently  through 
CIA  channels — were  held  about  the  possi- 
bility of  buying  the  agents'  freedom  with 
Increased  American  foreign  aid,  but  Wash- 
ington eventually  decided  Singapore's  price 
was  too  high  The  men  were  subsequently 
released. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk — the  Ken- 
nedy administration  had  succeeded  to  office 
In  January  1961 — wrote  a  formal  apology  to 
Premier  Lee  Kuan  Yew  of  smgapKsre  and 
promised  to  discipline  the  culprits. 

That  appeared  to  have  ended  the  matter 
until  last  fall,  when  Premier  Lee  broke  away 
from  the  Malaysian  Federation  and  sought  to 
establish  himself  for  political  reasons  as 
more  nearly  a  friend  of  Britain  than  of  the 
United  States,  although  his  antl-Amertcan- 
Ism  was  short  of  procommunlsm. 

To  help  achieve  this  purpose,  Mr.  Lee  dis- 
closed the  1960  "affront"  without  giving  any 
details,  except  to  say  that  he  had  been  offered 
a  paltry  $3.3  million  bribe  when  he  had  de- 
manded $33  million. 

The  State  Department,  which  had  been 
routinely  fed  a  denial  of  wrongdoing  by  CIA 
officials  who  did  not  know  of  the  Rusk  apol- 
ogy, described  the  charge  as  false.  Mr.  Lee 
then  published  Mr.  Rusk's  letter  of  1901  and 


threatened  also  to  play  some  Interesting  tape 
recordings  for  the  press. 

Hastily,  Washington  confessed — not  to  the 
bribe  offer,  which  is  hotly  denied  by  all  offi- 
cials connected  with  the  incident,  or  to  the 
Incident  Itself,  but  to  having  done  some- 
thing that  had  merited  an  apology. 

London,  infuriated  in  the  first  Instance  by 
what  It  considered  the  CIA's  mistrust  of 
MI-6,  now  fumed  a  second  time  about 
clumsy  tactics  In  Washington. 

ACTINO    ON    ORDERS 

Errors  of  bureaucracy  and  mishaps  of 
chance  can  easily  be  found  In  the  Singapore 
incident,  but  critics  of  the  CIA  cannot  easily 
find  In  It  proof  of  the  charges  so  often  raised 
about  the  agency — "control."  "making 
policy,"  and  "undermining  policy." 

The  agent  In  Singapore  was  acting  on  di- 
rect orders  from  Washington.  His  superlcw^ 
in  the  CIA  were  acting  within  the  directives 
of  the  President  and  the  National  Security 
Council.  The  mission  was  not  contrary  to 
American  foreign  policy,  was  not  undertaken 
to  change  or  subvert  that  policy,  and  was  not 
dangerotiBly  foolhardy.  It  was  not  much 
more  than  routine — and  would  not  have 
been  unusual  in  any  intelligence  service  In 
the  world. 

Nevertheless,  the  Singapore  incident — the 
details  of  which  have  been  shrouded  in  the 
CIA's  enforced  secrecy — added  greatly  to  the 
rising  tide  of  dark  suspicion  that  many  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world,  including  many 
in  this  country,  harbor  about  the  agency  and 
Its  activities. 

Carl  Rowan,  the  fomicr  diiector  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  and  former  Ambas- 
sador to  Finland,  wrote  last  year  In  his  syndi- 
cated colimin  that  "during  a  recent  tour  of 
east  Africa  and  southeast  Asia,  it  was  made 
clear  to  me  that  suspicion  and  fear  of  the 
CIA  has  become  a  sort  of  Achilles  heel  of 
American  foreign  policy." 

President  Sukarno  of  Indonesia,  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk,  Cambodia's  Chief  of 
State,  President  Jomo  Kenyatta  of  Kenya, 
former  President  Kwame  Nkrumah  of  Ghana 
and  many  other  leaders  have  repeatedly  in- 
sisted that  behind  the  regular  American 
government  there  Is  an  "Invisible  govern- 
ment," the  CIA,  threatening  them  all  with 
Infiltration,  subversion  and  even  war.  Com- 
munist China  and  the  Soviet  Union  sound 
this  theme  endlessly. 

"The  Invisible  Government"  was  the  phrase 
applied  to  American  Intelligence  agencies, 
and  particularly  the  CIA,  in  a  book  of  that 
title  by  David  Wise  and  Thomas  B.  Ross.  It 
was  a  bestseller  in  the  United  States  and 
among  many  government  officials  abroad. 

StrBJKCT  or  HtTMOR 

So  prevalent  Is  the  CIA  reputation  of  men- 
ace In  so  much  of  the  world  that  even  hu- 
morists have  taken  note  of  It.  The  New 
Yorker  magazine  last  December  printed  a 
cartoon  showing  two  natives  of  an  unspec- 
ified country  watching  a  volcano  erupt. 
One  native  Is  saying  the  other :  "The  CIA  did 
It.    Pass  It  along." 

In  southeast  Asia,  even  the  most  rational 
leaders  are  said  to  be  ready  to  believe  any- 
thing about  the  CIA. 

"Like  Dorothy  Parker  and  the  things  she 
said."  one  observer  notes,  "the  CIA  gets 
credit  or  blame  both  for  what  It  does  and 
for  many  things  It  has  not  even  thought  of 
doing." 

Many  earnest  Americans,  too,  are  bitter 
critics  of  the  CIA. 

Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy.  Democrat,  of 
Minnesota,  has  charged  that  the  agency  "is 
making  foreign  policy  and  in  so  doing  Is  as- 
suming the  roles  of  President  and  Congress." 
He  has  introduced  a  proposal  to  create  a  spe- 
cial Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  to  make 
a  "full  and  complete"  study  of  the  effects  of 
CIA  operations  on  Uj8.  foreign  relations. 
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Senator  Stephkn  M.  Young,  Democrat,  of 
Ohio,  hBj  proposed  that  a  Joint  Senate-House 
committee  oversee  the  CIA  because,  "wrapped 
In  a  cloak  ot  secrecy,  the  CIA  has.  In  effect, 
been  making  foreign  policy  " 

Mayor  Lindsay  of  New  York,  while  a  Repub- 
lican Member  of  Congress,  indicted  the  CIA 
on  the  House  floor  for  a  long  series  of  fi- 
ascos. Including  the  most  famous  blunder  In 
recent  American  history — the  Bay  of  Pigs  In- 
vasion of  Cuba. 

Former  President  Tnunan.  whose  admin- 
istration established  the  CIA  In  1947.  said 
In  1963  that  by  then  he  saw  "something  about 
the  way  the  CIA  has  been  functioning  that 
Is  casting  a  shadow  over  our  historic  posi- 
tions, and  ^f eel  that  we  need  to  correct  It." 

KENNEDY'S  BITTEBNESS 

And  President  Kennedy,  as  the  enormity 
of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster  came  home  to  him. 
said  to  one  of  the  highest  officials  of  his  ad- 
ministration that  he  wanted  "to  splinter  the 
CIA  In  a  thousand  pieces  and  scatter  It  to  the 
winds." 

Even  some  who  defend  the  CIA  as  the  In- 
dispensable eyes  and  ears  of  the  Govern- 
ment— for  example  Allen  Dulles,  the  Agency's 
most  famous  Director — now  fear  that  the 
cumulative  criticism  and  suspicion,  at  home 
and  abroad,  have  Impaired  the  CIA's  effec- 
tiveness and  therefore  the  Nation's  safety. 

They  are  anxious  to  see  the  criticisms  an- 
swered and  the  suspicions  allayed,  even  if — 
In  some  cases — the  Agency  should  thus  be- 
come more  exposed  to  domestic  politics  and 
to  compromises  of  security. 

"If  the  establishment  of  a  congressional 
committee  with  responsibility  for  intelligence 
would  quiet  public  fears  and  restore  public 
confidence  In  the  CIA."  Mr.  Dulles  said  In  an 
Interview,  "then  I  now  think  it  would  be 
worth  doing  despite  some  of  the  problems  it 
would  cause  the  Agency." 

Because  this  view  Is  shared  In  varying  de- 
gree by  numerous  friends  of  the  CIA  and  be- 
cause Its  critics  are  virtually  unanimous  In 
calling  for  more  "control."  most  students  of 
the  problem  have  looked  to  Congress  for  a 
remedy. 

In  the  19  years  that  the  CIA  has  been  In 
existence,  150  resolutions  for  tighter  con- 
gressional control  have  been  Introduced — 
and  put  aside.  The  statistic  In  Itself  Is  evid- 
ence of  widespread  uneasiness  about  the  CIA 
and  of  how  little  Is  known  about  the  Agency. 

For  the  truth  Is  that  despite  the  CIA's  In- 
ternational reputation,  few  persons  In  or  out 
of  the  American  Government  know  much 
about  Its  work.  Its  organization,  Us  super- 
vision or  its  relationship  to  the  other  arms 
of  the  executive  branch. 

A  former  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  for  Instance,  had  no  Idea  how  big  the 
CIA  budget  was.  A  Senator,  experienced  In 
foreign  affairs,  proved  In  an  Interview,  to 
know  very  little  about,  but  to  fear  very  much 
Its  operations. 

Many  critics  do  not  know  that  YlrtuftiUy 
all  CIA  expenditures  must  be  authorized  In 
advance — first  by  an  administration  commit- 
tee that  Includes  some  of  the  highest-rank- 
ing political  officials  and  White  House  staff 
aaslstanta.  then  by  officials  in  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  who  have  the  fxjwer  to  rule  out 
or  reduce  an  expenditure 

They  do  not  know  that.  Instead  of  a  blank 
check,  the  CIA  has  an  annual  budget  of  a 
little  more  than  8500  million — only  one-sixth 
the  t3  billion  the  Qovenunent  spents  on  its 
overall  InteUlgence  effort  The  National  Se- 
curity Agency,'  a  cryptographic  and  code- 
breaking  operaUon  run  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment, and  almost  never  questioned  by 
out.slders  spends  -wlce  as  much  as  the  CIA. 
The  critics  slirug  aside  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  after  the  mc«t  rigorous  in- 
quiry into  the  Agency's  affai.'-s.  methods  and 
problems  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  did  not 
■pUnter  It  after  all  and  did  not  recommend 
congressional  .supervision. 


They  may  be  unaware  that  since  then 
supervision  of  intelligence  activities  has  been 
tightened.  When  President  Elsenhower 
wrote  a  letter  to  all  ambassadors  placing 
them  in  charge  of  all  American  activities  in 
their  coimtries.  he  followed  it  with  a  secret 
letter  specifically  exempting  the  CIA:  but 
when  I*re6ldent  Kennedy  put  the  ambassa- 
dors in  command  of  all  activities,  he  sent 
a  secret  letter  specifically  Including  the  CIA. 
It  is  still  in  effect  but,  like  all  directives, 
variously  Interpreted. 

OUT    OF    A    SPY    NOVKL 

The  critics,  quick  to  point  to  the  Agency's 
publicized  blunders  and  setbacks,  are  not 
mollified  by  Its  genuine  achievements — Its 
precise  prediction  of  the  date  on  which  the 
Chinese  Communists  wotUd  explode  a  nuclear 
device;  its  fantastld  world  of  electronic  de- 
vices; its  use  of  a  spy,  Oleg  Penkovsky,  to 
reach  into  the  Kremlin  Itself:  its  work  in 
keeping  the  Congo  out  of  Communist  con- 
trol: or  the  feat — straight  from  a  spy  novel — 
of  arranging  things  so  that  when  Gamal 
Abdel  Nasser  came  to  power  in  Egypt  the 
management  consultant  who  had  an  office 
next  to  the  Arab  leader's  and  who  was  one 
of  his  principal  advisers  was  a  CIA  operative. 
When  the  U-2  incident  Is  mentioned  by 
critics,  as  It  always  Is.  the  emphasis  is  usually 
on  the  CIA's — and  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration's— blunder  in  permitting  Francis 
Gary  Powers'  flight  over  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1960  just  before  a  scheduled  summit  con- 
ference. Not  much  Is  usually  said  of  the  in- 
calculable Intelligence  value  of  the  tmdls- 
turbed  tT-2  flights  between  1956  and  1960 
over  the  heartland  of  Russia. 

And  when  critics  frequently  charge  that 
CIA  operations  contradict  and  sabotage  of- 
flclal  American  policy,  they  may  not  know 
that  the  CIA  Is  often  overruled  in  its  policy 
Judgments. 

As  an  example,  the  CIA  strongly  urged 
the  Kennedy  administration  not  to  recog- 
nize the  Egyptian-backed  Yemeni  regime 
and  warned  that  President  Nasser  would  not 
quickly  pull  his  troops  out  of  Yemen.  Am- 
bassador John  Badeau  thought  otherwise. 
His  advice  v/aa  accepted,  the  republic  was 
recognized.  President  Nasser's  troops  re- 
mained— and  much  military  and  political 
trouble  followed  that  the  CIA  had  foreseen 
and  the  State  Department  had  not. 

Nor  do  critics  always  give  the  CIA  credit 
where  it  Is  due  for  Its  vital  and  dally  service 
as  an  accurate  and  encyclopedic  source  of 
quick  news.  Information,  analysis  and  deduc- 
tion about  everything  from  a  new  police 
chief  In  Mozambique  to  an  aid  agreement 
between  Communist  China  and  Albania,  from 
the  state  of  President  Sukarno's  health  to 
the  meaning  of  Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev's  fall 
from  power. 

Yet  the  critics  favorite  indictments  are 
spectacular  enough  to  explain  the  world's 
suspicions,  and  fears  of  the  CIA  and  its  oper- 
atlons. 

A  sorry  episode  in  Asia  in  the  early  1960's 
is  a  frequently  cited  example.  CIA  agents 
gathered  remnants  of  the  defeated  Chinese 
Nationalist  armies  in  the  Jungles  of  north- 
west Burma,  supplied  them  with  gold  and 
arms  and  encouraged  them  to  raid  Commu- 
nist China. 

One  aim  was  to  harass  Peking  to  a  point 
where  it  might  retaliate  against  Burma, forc- 
ing the  Burmese  to  turn  to  the  United  states 
for  protection. 

Actually,  few  raids  occurred,  and  the  army 
became  a  troublesome  and  costly  burden. 
The  CIA  had  enlisted  the  help  of  Gen.  Phao 
Sriyanod,  the  police  chief  of  ThaUand — and 
a  leading  narcotics  dealer.  The  Nationalists, 
with  the  planes  and  gold  furnished  them  by 
the  agents,  went  into  the  opium  business. 
By  the  time  the  "anti-Communist"  force 
could  be  disbanded,  and  the  CIA  could  wash 
Its  hands  of  It,  Burma  had  renounced  Amer- 
ican aid,  threatened  to  quit  the  United  Na- 
tions and  moved  closer  to  Peking. 


Moreover,  some  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
are  still  In  northern  Burma,  years  later,  and 
still  fomenting  trouble  and  Infuriating  gov- 
ernments In  that  area,  although  they  have 
not  been  supported  by  the  CIA  or  any  Amer- 
ican agency  for  a  decade. 

In  1968.  a  CIA-alded  operation  involving 
South  Vietnamese  agents  and  Cambodian 
rebels  was  Interpreted  by  Prince  Sihanouk 
as  an  attempt  to  overthrow  hUn.  It  failed 
but  drove  him  farther  down  the  road  that 
ultimately  led  to  his  break  In  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Washington. 

INDONESIAN    VENTURE 

In  Indonesia  In  the  same  year,  against  the 
advice  ot  American  diplomats,  the  CIA  was 
authorized  to  fly  In  supplies  from  Taiv/an 
and  the  Philippines  to  aid  army  officers  rebel- 
ling against  President  Sukarno  In  Sumatra 
and  Java.  An  American  pilot  was  shot  down 
on  a  bombing  mission  and  was  released  only 
at  the  Insistent  lu-glng  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration In  1962.  Mr.  Sukarno,  naturally 
enough,  drew  the  obvious  conclusions;  how 
much  of  his  fear  and  dislike  of  the  United 
States  can  be  traced  to  those  days  is  hard 
to  say. 

In  1960,  CIA  agents  in  Laos,  disguised  as 
"military  advisers,"  stuffed  ballot  boxes  and 
engineered  local  uprisings  to  help  a  hand- 
picked  strongman,  Gen.  Phouml  Nosavan, 
set  up  a  "pro-American"  government  that 
was  desired  by  President  Eisenhower  and 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles. 

This  operation  succeeded — so  much  so 
that  it  stimulated  Soviet  intervention  on  the 
side  of  leftists  LaotlEins,  who  counterattacked 
the  Phouml  government.  When  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  set  out  to  reverse  the 
policy  of  the  Elsenhower  administration.  It 
found  the  CIA  deeply  committed  to  Phouml 
Noeovan  and  needed  2  years  of  negotiations 
and  threats  to  restore  the  neutralist  regime 
of  Prince   Souvanna   Phouma. 

Pro-Communist  Laotians,  however,  were 
never  again  driven  from  the  border  of  North 
Vietnam,  and  it  Is  through  that  region  that 
the  Vietcong  in  South  Vietnam  have  been 
supplied  and  replenished  in  their  war  to  de- 
stroy still  another  CIA-alded  project,  the 
non- Communist  government  in  Saigon. 

CATALOG    OP    CHARGES 

It  was  the  CIA  that  built  up  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem  as  the  pro-American  head  of  South 
Vietnam  after  the  French,  through  Emperor 
Bao  Dal.  had  found  him  in  a  monastery  cell 
in  Belgium  and  brought  him  back  to  Saigon 
as  Premier.  And  It  was  the  CIA  that  helped 
persuade  the  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  ad- 
ministrations to  ride  out  the  Vietnamese 
storm  with  Diem — probably  too  long. 

These  recorded  incidents  not  only  have 
prompted  much  soul  searching  about  the 
Influence  of  an  Instrument  such  as  the  CIA 
on  American  policies  but  also  have  given  the 
CIA  a  reputation  for  deeds  and  misdeeds  far 
beyond  Its  real  Intentions  and  capacities. 

Through  spurious  reports,  gossip,  misun- 
derstandings, deep-seated  tears  and  forgeries 
and  falsifications,  the  Agency  has  been  ac- 
cused of  almost  anything  anyone  wanted  to 
accuse  it  of. 

It  was  been  accused  of : 

Plotting  the  assassination  of  Jawabarlal 
Nehru,  of  India. 

Provoking  the  1966  war  between  India  and 
Pakistan. 

Engineering  the  "plot"  that  became  the 
pretext  for  the  murder  of  the  leading  Indo- 
nesia generals  last  year. 

Supporting  the  rightist  army  plots  in  Al- 
geria. 

Murdering  Patrice  Limiumba  In  the  Congo. 

Kidnaping  Moroccan  agents  in  Paris. 

Plotting  the  overthrow  of  President 
Kwame  Nkrumah.  of  Ghana. 

All  of  these  charges  and  many  simllarTo 
them  are  fabrications,  authoritative  officials 
outside  the  CIA  insist. 
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The  CIA's  notoriety  even  enables  some 
enemies  to  recover  from  their  own  mistakes. 
A  former  American  official  unconnected  with 
the  Agency  recalls  that  pro-Chinese  ele- 
ments in  east  Africa  once  circulated  a  docu- 
.ment  urging  revolts  against  several  govern- 
ments. When  this  Inflammatory  message 
backfired  on  Its  authors,  they  promptly 
spread  the  word  that  it  was  a  CIA  forgery  de- 
signed to  discredit  them — and  some  believed 
the  falsehood. 

OBVIOUS   DEDUCTION 

"Many  otherwise  rational  African  leaders 
are  ready  to  take  forgeries  at  face  value," 
one  observer  cays,  "because  deep  down  they 
honestly  fear  the  CIA.  Its  image  in  this  part 
of  the  world  couldn't  be  worse." 

The  image  feeds  on  the  rankest  of  fabrica- 
tions as  well  as  on  the  wildest  of  stories — 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  wildest  of  sto- 
ries are  not  always  false,  and  the  CIA  Is  often 
Involved  and  all  too  often  obvious. 

When  an  embassy  subordinate  in  Lagos. 
Nigeria,  known  to  be  the  CIA  station  chief 
had  a  fancier  house  than  the  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor. Nigerians  made  the  obvious  deduction 
about  who  was  in  charge. 

When  President  Jofto  Goulart  of  Brazil 
fell  from  power  In  1964  and  CIA  men  were 
accused  of  being  among  his  most  energetic 
opponents,  exaggerated  conclusions  as  to  who 
had  ousted  him  were  natural. 

It  is  not  only  abroad  that  such  CIA  in- 
volvements— real  or  Imaginary — have  aroused 
dire  fears  and  suspicions.  Theodore  C.  Sor- 
ensen  has  written,  for  Instance,  that  the 
Peace  Corps  in  its  early  days  strove  manfully, 
and  apparently  successfully,  to  keep  its  ranks 
free  of  CIA  infiltration. 

Other  Government  agencies,  American 
newspapers  and  business  concerns,  charitable 
foundations,  research  institutions  and  uni- 
versities have,  in  some  cases,  been  as  diligent 
as  Soviet  agents  in  trying  to  protect  them- 
selves from  CIA  penetration.  They  have  not 
always  been  so  successful  as  the  Peace  Corps. 

Some  of  their  fear  has  been  misplaced; 
the  CIA  Is  no  longer  so  dependent  on  clan- 
destine agents  and  other  Institutions'  re- 
sources. But  as  In  the  case  of  Its  overseas 
reputation,  Its  actual  activities  In  the  United 
States — for  Instance,  its  aid  In  financing  a 
center  for  international  studies  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology — have 
made  the  fear  of  infiltration  real  to  many 
scholars  and  businesses. 

The  revelation  that  CIA  agents  served 
among  Michigan  State  University  scholars  in 
South  Vietnam  from  1955  to  1969  has  con- 
tributed to  the  fear.  The  nature  of  the 
agents'  work  and  the  circumstances  of  their 
employment  are  in  dispute,  but  their  very 
involvement,  even  relatively  long  ago,  has 
aroused  concern  that  hundreds  of  scholarly 
and  charitable  American  efforts  abroad  will 
be  tainted  and  hampered  by  the  suspicions 
of  other  governments. 

Thus,  It  is  easy  for  sincere  men  to  believe 
deeply  that  the  CIA  must  be  brought  "to 
heel"  In  the  Nation's  own  interest.  Yet 
every  well-informed  official  and  former  official 
with  recent  knowledge  of  the  CIA  and  Its  ac- 
tivities who  was  Interviewed  confirmed  what 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  has  said  publicly — 
that  the  CIA  "does  not  Initiate  actions  un- 
known to  the  high  policy  leaders  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

The  New  York  Times  survey  left  no  doubt 
that,  whatever  its  miscalculations,  blunders 
and  misfortunes,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
situation  during  its  bumptiotis  early  days  and 
during  its  overhasty  expansion  In  and  after 
the  Korean  war,  the  Agency  acts  today  not  on 
its  own  but  with  the  approval  and  under  the 
control  of  the  political  leaders  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

But  that  virtually  undisputed  fact  raises 
In  Itself  the  central  questions  that  emerge 
from  the  survey:  What  is  control?  And  who 
guards  the  guards? 


For  it  Is  upon  Information  provided  by  the 
CIA  Itself  that  those  who  must  approve  Its 
activities  are  usually  required  to  decide. 

It  is  the  CIA  that  has  the  money  ( not  un- 
limited but  ample)  and  the  talent  (as  much 
as  any  agency)  not  only  to  conceive  but  also 
to  carry  out  projects  of  great  importance — 
and  commensurate  risk. 

ACTION,    IT    NOT    SUCCESS 

It  is  the  CIA,  unlike  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment with  its  service  rivalries,  budget  con- 
cerns and  political  involvements,  and  unlike 
the  State  Department  with  its  international 
diplomatic  responsibilities  and  its  vulnera- 
bility to  criticism,  that  is  freest  of  all  agen- 
cies to  advocate  Its  projects  and  press  home 
Its  views:  the  CIA  can  promise  action,  if  not 
success. 

And  both  the  Agency  and  those  who  must 
pass  upon  its  plans  are  shielded  by  security 
frcMn  the  outside  oversight  and  review  under 
which  virtually  all  other  officials  operate,  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Thus,  while  the  survey  left  no  doubt  that 
the  CIA  operates  under  strict  forms  of  con- 
trol, it  raised  the  more  serious  question 
whether  there  was  always  the  substance  of 
control. 

In  many  ways,  moreover,  public  discussion 
has  become  too  centered  on  the  question  of 
control.  A  more  disturbing  matter  may  be 
whether  the  Nation  has  allowed  Itself  to 
go  too  far  in  the  grim  and  sometimes  deadly 
business  of  espionage  and  secret  operations. 

One  of  the  best-informed  men  on  this  sub- 
ject In  Washington  described  that  business 
as  "ugly,  mean,  and  cruel."  The  Agency 
loses  men  and  no  one  ever  hears  of  them 
again,  he  said,  and  when  "we  catch  one  of 
them"  (a  Soviet  or  other  agent).  It  becomes 
necessary  "to  get  everything  out  of  them  and 
we  do  It  with  no  holds  barred." 

Secretary  Rusk  has  said  publicly  that  there 
Is  a  "tough  struggle  going  on  in  the  back 
alleys  all  over  the  world."  "It's  a  tough  one. 
It's  unpleasant,  and  no  one  likes  it,  but  that 
is  not  a  field  which  can  be  left  entirely  to  the 
other  side."  he  said. 

The  back-alley  struggle,  he  concluded,  is 
"a  never-ending  war,  and  there's  no  quarter 
asked  and  none  gJven." 

STRUGGLE   FOR   FREEDOM 

But  that  struggle,  Mr.  Rusk  insisted.  Is 
"part  of  the  struggle  for  freedom." 

No  one  seriously  disputes  that  the  effort 
to  gain  intelligence  about  real  or  potential 
enemies,  even  about  one's  friends,  is  a  vital 
part  of  any  government's  activities,  particu- 
larly a  goveriunent  so  burdened  with  respon- 
sibility as  the  U.S.  Government  in  the  20th 
century. 

But  beyond  their  need  for  information, 
how  far  should  the  political  leaders  of  the 
United  States  go  in  approving  the  clandestine 
violation  of  treaties  and  borders,  financing 
of  coups,  influencing  of  parties  and  govern- 
ments, without  tarnishing  and  retarding 
those  Ideas  of  freedom  and  self-government 
they  proclaim  to  the  world? 

And  how  much  of  the  secrecy  and  auton- 
omy necessary  to  carry  out  such  acta  can  or 
should  be  tolerated  by  a  free  society? 

There  are  no  certain  or  easy  answers.  But 
these  questions  cannot  even  be  discussed 
knowledgeably  on  the  basis  of  the  few 
gllmpees — accidental  or  intentional — that 
the  public  has  so  far  been  given  into  the 
private  world  of  the  CIA. 

That  world  is  both  dull  and  lurid,  often  at 
the  same  time. 

A  year  ago.  for  instance,  It  was  reported 
that  some  of  the  anti-Castro  Cuban  survivors 
of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  were  flying  In  combat  In 
deepest,  darkest  Africa.  Any  Madlaon 
Avenue  publisher  would  recognize  that  as 
right  out  of  Ian  Fleming  and  James  Bond. 

But  to  the  bookish  and  tweedy  men  who 
labor  In  the  pastoral  setting  of  the  CIA's 
huge  building  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 


River  near  Langley,  Va.,  the  story  wa*  only  a 
satisfjrlng  episode  in  the  back-alley  version 
of  "Struggle  for  Freedom." 

How   CIA   Put   "Instant   Ant   Force"    Into 

Congo — Intervention  or  Spying  All  in  a 

Day's  Work 

(Note. — Following  Is  the  second  of  five 
articles  on  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
The  articles  are  by  a  team  of  New  York 
Times  correspondents  consisting  of  Tom 
Wicker,  John  W.  Finney,  Max  Prankel,  E.  W. 
Ken  worthy,  and  other  Times  staff  members.) 

Washington,  April  25. — At  the  Iturl  River, 
8  miles  south  of  Nla  Nia  In  the  northeast 
Congo,  a  Government  column  of  600  Congo- 
lese troops  and  100  white  mercenaries  had 
been  ambushed  by  a  rebel  force  and  was 
under  heavy  fire.  Suddenly,  three  B-26's 
skimmed  In  over  the  rain  forest  and  bombed 
and  strafed  a  path  through  the  rebel  ranks 
for  the  forces  supported  by  the  United 
States. 

At  the  controls  of  the  -American-made 
planes  were  antl-Castro  Cubans,  veterans  of 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  of  Cuba  In  1961, 
3  years  before.  They  had  been  recruited  by  a 
purportedly  private  company  In  Florida. 
Servicing  their  planes  were  European  me- 
chanics solicited  through  advertisement*  In 
London  newspapers.  Guiding  them  into  ac- 
tion were  American  "diplomats"  and  other 
officials  In  apparently  civilian  positions. 

The  sponsor,  paymaster,  and  director  of  all 
of  them,  however,  was  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  with  headquarters  in  Langley, 
Va.  Its  rapid  and  effective  provision  of  an 
"Instant  air  force"  In  the  Congo  was  the 
climax  of  the  Agency's  deep  involvement 
there. 

The  CIA's  operation  in  the  Congo  was  at 
all  times  responsible  to  and  welcomed  by 
the  policymakers  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  these  policymakers  who  chose  to 
make  the  Agency  the  instrument  of  political 
and  military  Intervention  in  another  nation's 
affairs,  for  In  5  years  of  strenuous  diplomatic 
effort  it  was  only  in  Langley  that  the  White 
House,  the  State  Department,  and  the  Penta- 
gon found  the  peculiar  combination  of  tal- 
ents necessary  to  block  the  creation  of  a  pro- 
Communist  regime,  recruit  the  leaders  for  a 
pro-American  government,  and  supply  the 
advice  and  support  to  enable  that  govern- 
ment to  survive. 

IN  DARK  AND  LIGHT 

From  wiretapping  to  influencing  elections, 
from  bridge  blowing  to  armed  invasions,  in 
the  dark  and  in  the  light,  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  has  become  a  vital  instru- 
ment of  American  policy  and  a  major  com- 
ponent of  American  Government. 

It  not  only  gathers  Information  but  also 
rebuts  an  adversary's  Information.  It  not 
only  organl2«8  its  own  farflung  operations 
but  also  resists  an  adversary's  operation. 

Against  the  Soviet  Union  alone,  it  per- 
forms not  only  certain  of  the  services  per- 
formed in  Moscow  by  the  KGB,  the  Com- 
mittee for  State  Security,  but  also  many 
of  the  political,  intelligence  and  military 
servicee  performed  by  pro-Soviet  Communist 
parties  around  the  world. 

When  the  Communist  and  Western  worlds 
began  to  wrestle  for  control  of  the  vast, 
undeveloped  Congo  in  1960  after  it  had 
gained  lndei>endence  from  Belgium,  a  modest 
little  CIA  office  in  LeopoldvlUe  mush- 
roomed overnight  into  a  virtxial  embassy  and 
miniature  war  department. 

This  was  not  to  compete  with  the  real 
U.S.  Embassy  and  military  attaches  but  to 
apply  the  secret,  or  at  least  discreet,  capacl- 
ttes  of  the  CIA  to  a  seething  contest  among 
many  conflicting  fcM-ces. 

Starting  almost  from  scratch,  because  the 
Belgians  had  forbidden  Americans  even  to 
meet  with  Congolese  officials,  the  CIA  dis- 
persed Its  agents  to  learn  Congolese  politics 
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'.r-jiv.  the  buflh  on  up,  to  recruit  likely  leaden 
dud    lo   flnance   their   bids   for  power. 

Capable  of  quickly  gathering  Information 
from  all  sources,  of  buying  Informants,  and 
disbursing  funds  without  the  bureaucratic 
restraints  imposed  on  other  Oovernment 
agencies,  the  CIA  soon  found  Joseph  Mo- 
butu, Victor  Nendaka,  and  Albert  Ndele. 
Their  eventual  emergence  as  President  of  the 
country.  Minister  of  Transportation  and  head 
of  the  national  bank,  respectively,  proved  a 
tribute  to  the  Americans'  Judgment  and 
tactics. 

So  pervasive  was  the  CIA  Influence  that 
the  agency  was  widely  accused  of  the  assas- 
sination of  Moscow's  nxan.  Premier  Patrice 
Lumumba.  Correspondents  who  were  In  the 
Congo  are  convinced  the  CIA  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  murder,  though  It  did  play 
a  major  role  in  establishing  Cyrllle  Adoula 
as  Mr.  Lumumba's  successor  for  a  time. 

Money  and  shiny  American  automobiles, 
furnished  through  the  logistic  wizardry  of 
Langley.  are  said  to  have  been  the  deciding 
factors  In  the  vote  that  brought  Mr.  Adoula 
to  power.  Russian.  Czechslovak,  Egyptian, 
ancl  Ghanaian  agen'a  were  simply  outbid 
where  they  could  not  be  outmaneuvered. 

In  one  test  after  Mr  Adoula  had  been 
elected,  rival  agents  of  East  and  West  almost 
stumbled  over  each  other  rushing  In  and  out 
of  parliamentary  delei^ates'  homes.  On  the 
day  of  the  roUcall.  American  and  Czech  rep- 
resentatives sat  one  seat  apart  In  the  gallery 
with  lists  of  members  winking  at  each  other 
In  triumph  whenever  a  man  pledged  to  the 
one  turned  out  to  have  been  picked  off  by  the 
other.  Ultimately  Mr.  Adoula  won  by  four 
votes. 

MORS    THAN    MONEY 

By  the  Congo  pierlod,  however,  the  men 
at  Langley  say  they  had  learned  that  their 
earlier  instinct*  to  try  to  solve  nasty  political 
problems  with  money  alone  had  been  over- 
taken by  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  far 
more  sophisticated  and  enduring  forms  of 
influence. 

"Purchased?"  one  American  commented. 
"You  can  t  even  rent  these  guys  for  the 
afternoon." 

And  so  the  CIA.  kept  growing  in  size  and 
scope 

By  the  time  Moise  Tshombe  had  returned 
to  power  In  the  Congo— thTough  American 
acquiescence.  If  not  design — It  became  ap- 
parent tixat  hastily  supplied  arms  and  planes, 
as  well  sls  dollars  and  cars,  would  be  needed 
to  protect  the  American-sponsored  Govern- 
ment In  L^opoldvlUe. 

Thl.s.  apf>arently.  was  a  job  for  the  Defense 
Department,  but  to  avoid  a  too  obvious 
American  involvement,  and  In  the  Intereets 
of  speed  and  efficiency,  the  Government  again 
turned  to  the  CIA 

The  Agency  had  the  tools  It  knew  the 
Cubans  In  Miami  and  their  ablUtlee  as  pilots. 
It  had  the  front  organizations  throiugh  which 
they  could  be  recruited,  paid   and  serviced. 

It  could  engage  20  British  mechanics  with- 
out legal  .x>mpllcat!on3  and  furnish  the  tac- 
tical expertise  from  Its  own  ranks  or  from 
Americans  under  contract 

Moreover  some  CIA  agents  eventually  felt 
compelled  to  fly  some  combat  missions  them- 
selves in  support  of  South  African  and 
Rhodeslan  mercenaries.  The  State  Depart- 
rr.en-.  denied  this  at  ftrst — then  Insisted  the 
Americans  be  kept  out  of  combat. 

But  it  -xas  pleased  by  the  overall  success 
of  the  operation  in  which  no  planes  were 
loet  and  all  civilian  targets  were  avoided. 

MEANWHILE.    IS    OTHER    AREAS 

In  the  years  of  the  Congo  effort,  the  CIA 
wia  also  smuggling  Tibetans  in  and  out  of 
C"<jmmunl£t  Chii\a.  drawing  secretjs  from  Col. 
Oleg  Penkovsky  of  Soviet  nallltarv  Intelli- 
gence, spying  on  Soviet  mlsr.lle  buildups  and 
withdrawals  in  Cxiba.  maatermmdlng  score* 
of  leaser  operaUons.  analyzln»;  the  world's 
prnet    and    radio    broadcaats     predicting   the 


longevity  of  the  world's  major  political  lead- 
ers, keeping  track  of  the  wc«-ld'8  arms  traffic 
and  of  many  arms  manufacturing  enterprises 
and  supplying  a  staggering  flow  of  Informa- 
tion, rumor,  gossip,  and  analysis  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  all  major  departments  of  Govern- 
ment. 

For  all  this,  the  CIA  employs  about  16,000 
persons  and  spends  about  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars a  year. 

Its  headquarters,  the  brain  and  nerve  cen- 
ter, the  information  repository  of  this 
sprawling  Intelligence  and  operations  system, 
is  a  modem,  eight-story  building  of  precast 
concrete  and  inset  windows — a  somewhat 
superior  example  of  the  faceless  Federal 
style — set  in  140  acres  of  lawn  and  woodland 
overlooking  the  south  bank  of  the  Potomac 
8  miles  from  downtown  Washington. 

In  this  sylvan  setting,  somewhat  resem- 
bling an  English  deer  park,  about  8,000  CIA 
employees — the  top  managers,  the  planners, 
and  the  analysts — live,  if  not  a  cloistered  life, 
at  least  a  kind  of  academic  one  with  the  ma- 
terials they  are  studying  or  the  plans  they 
may  be  hatching. 

Formerly,  the  CIA  was  scattered  through 
many  buildings  in  downtown  Washington, 
which  Increased  the  problems  and  expense  of 
security. 

In  the  early  1950's,  a  $30  million  appropri- 
ation for  a  new,  unitary  headquarters  was 
Inserted  without  identification  in  the  budget 
of  another  agency — and  promptly  knocked 
out  by  a  congressional  committee  so  befud- 
dled by  CIA  secrecy  that  it  did  not  know 
what  the  item  was  for. 

When  Allen  W.  Dulles,  then  Director  of  the 
CIA,  came  back  in  1056  with  more  candor, 
he  asked  for  $60  million,  and  Congress  gave 
him  $i6  million.  He  Justified  the  bite  that 
he  proposed  to  take  out  of  a  750-acre  Gov- 
ernment reservation  on  the  Potomac  by  say- 
ing the  site  with  "its  isolation,  topography, 
and  heavy  forestatlon"  would  provide  the 
agency  with  the  required  security. 

While  the  whitish -gray  building  is  un- 
doubtedly as  secure  as  fences,  guards,  safes, 
and  elaborate  electronic  devices  can  make  It, 
the  location  is  hardly  a  secret.  A  large  sign 
on  the  George  Washington  Parkway  pointing 
to  "Central  Intelligence  Agency"  has  been 
removed,  but  thousands  of  people  know  you  : 
can  still  get  to  thqsame  building  by  turning 
of!  on  the  same  road,  now  marked  by  the 
sign  "BPR" — "Bureau  of  Public  Roads." 

There,  beyond  the  affable  guard  at  the 
gate,  is  the  large,  rectangular  structure  with 
four  wings,  the  ground-level  windows  barred, 
which  stands  as  the  visible  symbol  of  what  is 
supposed  to  be  an  Invisible  operation. 

For  organizational  purposes,  CIA  head- 
quarters Is  divided  Irito  four  divisions,  each 
under  a  Deputy  Director — plans.  Intelligence, 
science  and  technology,  and  support. 

WHAT  THE  DIVISIONS  DO 

The  Division  of  Science  and  Technology  Is 
responsible  for  keeping  current  on  develop- 
ing techniques  in  science  and  weapons,  in- 
cluding nuclear  weapons,  and  for  analyzing 
photos  taken  by  U-2  reconnaissance  planes 
and  by  space  satellites. 

The  Division  of  Support  is  responsible  for 
procuring  equipment  and  for  logistics,  com- 
munications and  security.  Including  the  CIA 
codes. 

The  Division  of  Plans  and  the  Division  of 
Intelligence  perform  the  basic  functions  of 
the  Agency.  They  represent  the  alpha  and 
omega,  ihe  hand  and  brain,  the  dagger  and 
the  lamp,  the  melodrama  and  the  monograph 
of  the  intelligence  profession.  Their  pres- 
ence under  one  roof  has  caused  much  of  the 
controversy  that  has  swirled  about  the  CIA 
since  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Intelligence 
Division  to  assemble,  analyze,  and  evaluate 
information  from  all  sources,  and  to  produce 
daily  and  periodical  Intelligence  reix>rts  on 
any   country,   person,   or   situation   for  the 


President  and  the  National  Security  Council, 
the  President's  top  advisory  group  on  defense 
and  foreign  policy. 

All  information — military,  political,  eco- 
nomic, scientific,  industrial — Is  grist  for  this 
division's  mill.  Perhaps  no  more  than  one- 
fifth — by  volimie  and  not  necessarily  impor- 
tance— comes  from  agents  overseas  under 
varying  depths  of  cover. 

Most  information  is  culled  from  foreign 
newspapers,  scientific  Journals,  industry 
publications,  the  reports  of  other  Govern- 
ment departments  and  intelligence  services 
and  foreign  broadcasts  monitored  by  ciA 
stations  around  the  world. 


ALL  SORTS  OP  EXPERTS 

The  Intelligence  Division  is  organized  by 
geographical  sections  that  are  served  by 
resident  specialists  from  almost  every  pro- 
fession and  discipline — linguists,  chemists, 
physicists,  biologists,  geographers,  engineers, 
psychiatrists  and  even  agronomists,  geol- 
ogists, and  foresters. 

Some  of  the  achievements  of  these  experts 
are  prodigious,  if  reports  fUtering  through 
the  secrecy  screen  are  even  half  accurate 
For  instance: 

From  ordinarily  available  Information,  re- 
liable actuarial  and  Ufe-expectancy  studies 
have  been  prepared  on  major  foreign  leaders. 

In  the  case  of  one  leader,  from  not-so- 
ordlnarlly  available  information,  physicians 
gleaned  Important  health  data:  They  made 
a  xirlnalysis  from  a  specimen  stolen  from  a 
hospital  in  Vienna  where  the  great  man  was 
being  treated. 

CIA  shipping  experts,  through  sheer  ex- 
pertise, spotted  the  first  shipment  of  Soviet 
arms  to  Cuba  before  the  vessels  had  cleared 
the  Black  Sea. 

Some  anthropologists  at  CIA  headquarters 
devote  their  time  to  helpful  studies  of  such 
minor — but  strategically  crucial — societies  as 
those  of  the  hill  tribes  of  Laos  and  Vietnam. 

One  woman  has  spent  her  professional 
lifetime  in  the  Agency  doing  nothing  but 
collecting,  studying,  collating,  analyzing,  and 
reporting  on  everything  that  can  be  learned 
about  President  Sukarno  of  Indonesia — "and 
I  mean  everything."  one  official  reported. 

HBAVT    WITH    PH.    D.'S 

It  is  the  Agency's  boast  that  It  could  staff 
any  college  from  Its  analysts.  50  percent  of 
whom  have  advanced  degrees  and  30  percent 
of  whom  have  doctorates. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  Intelligence  Division 
personnel  have  served  10  years.  Twenty-flve 
percent  have  been  with  the  CIA  since  1947, 
when  the  Agency  was  established.  The 
heaviest  recruiting  occurred  during  the  Ko- 
rean war — primarily,  but  by  no  means  exclu- 
sively, among  Ivy  League  graduates. 

The  Division  of  Plans  is  a  cover  title  for 
what  Is  actually  the  division  of  secret  opera- 
tions, or  "dirty  tricks."  It  is  charged  with 
all  those  stratagems  and  wiles — some  as  old 
as  those  of  Rahab  and  some  as  new  as  satel- 
lites— associated  with  the  black  and  despised 
arts  of  espionage  and  subversion. 

The  operations  of  the  CIA  go  far  beyond 
the  hiring  and  training  of  spies  who  seek  out 
informers  and  defectors. 

It  was  the  Plans  Division  that  set  up  clan- 
destine "black"  radio  stations  in  the  Middle 
East  to  counter  the  propaganda  and  the 
oj>en  incitements  to  revolution  and  murder 
by  President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser's  Radio 
Cairo. 

It  was  the  Plans  Division  that  master- 
minded the  ouster  of  the  Arbenz  govern- 
ment In  Guatemala  In  1954,  the  overthrow  of 
Premier  Mohammed  Mossadegh  in  Iran  In 
1953  (two  notable  successes)  and  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  invasion  in  1981  (a  resoimding  fail- 
ure). 

Among  iJie  triumphs  of  the  Plans  Division 
are  the  development  of  the  U-2  hlgh-altl- 
tude  plane,  which  between  1956  and  May 
1860,     When     Francis     Gary     Powers     was 
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shot  (jiowa  by  a  Soviet  rocket,  photographed 
much  of  the  Soviet  Union;  the  digging  of  a 
tunnel  into  East  Berlin  from  which  CIA 
agents  tapped  telephone  cables  leading  to 
Soviet  military  headquarters  in  the  East- 
em  Zone  and  the  acquisition  of  a  copy  of 
Premier  Khrushchev's  secret  speech  to  the 
20thtparty  congress  in  1956  denouncing  Sta- 
lin's excesses  and  brutalities. 

LIBERALS  IN  THE  CIA 

The  CIA  analysts  of  the  Intelligence  Di- 
vision, in  the  opinion  of  many  experts,  are 
aware  of  the  embedded  antagonisms  and 
frustrations  of  peoples  Just  emerging  into 
nationhood.  Thus  they  are  likely  to  be 
more  tolerant  than  the  activists  in  the  Plans 
Division  of  the  flamboyant  nationalism  and 
Socialist  orientation  of  the  leaders  in  former 
colonies  and  more  flexible  than  many  of  the 
State  Deptartment's  cautious  and  legalistic 
diplomats. 

In  discussing  the  Portuguese  territories 
of  Angola  or  Mozambique,  for  example,  the 
analysts  are  said  to  take  the  attitude  that 
change  is  inevitable,  that  the  United  States 
has  to  deal  with  a  pluralistic  world.  The 
State  Department,  on  the  other  hand,  tends 
to  be  diverted  by  Portuguese  sensitivities  and 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  base 
in  the  Azores,  also  a  Portuguese  territory. 

Regarding  the  CIA  analysts,  one  State  De- 
partment officer  said  that  "there  are  more 
liberal  intellectuals  per  square  inch  at  CIA 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  Government." 

The  operators  and  agents  of  the  Plans  Di- 
vision, on  the  other  hand,  are  described  as 
more  conservative  in  their  economic  outlook 
and  more  single  minded  in  their  antlcom- 
munlsm.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those 
engaged  In  deep-cover  operations,  many  of 
whom  are  ex-mllltary  people  or  men  former- 
ly in  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

It  has  been  said,  however,  that  many  of 
the  agents  who  are  essentially  information 
gatherers  and  who  work  under  transparent 
cover  are  as  sophisticated  as  the  analysts 
back  home,  and  like  them  are  sympathetic  to 
the  "anti-Communist  left"  In  underde- 
veloped countries. 

The  CIA  agents  abroad  fall  into  two 
groups — both  under  the  Plans  Division. 

First,  there  are  those  engaged  in  the  really 
dirty  business — the  spies  and  counterspies, 
the  saboteurs,  the  leaders  of  paramilitary 
operations,  the  suborners  of  revolution.  Such 
agents  operate  under  deepest  cover,  and  their 
activities  become  known  only  when  they  are 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  caught  and  "sur- 
faced" for  political  or  propaganda  purposes. 

While  such  operatives  may  be  known  to 
"the  chief  of  station" — the  top  CIA  officer 
In  any  country — they  are  rarely  known  to  the 
American  Ambassador,  although  he  may 
sometimes  be  aware  of  their  mission.  In 
fact,  these  deep  agents  are  not  known  to  the 
CIA's  Intelligence  Division  in  Washington, 
and  their  reports  are  not  identified  to  it  by 
name. 

Correspondents  of  the  New  York  Times  say 
they  have  never,  with  certainty,  been  able  to 
Identify  one  of  these  agents,  although  they 
have  on  occasion  run  across  some  unaccount- 
able American  of  whom  they  have  had  their 
stisplclons.  Often  unknown  to  each  other, 
the  deep  agents  masquerade  as  businessmen, 
tourists,  scholars,  students,  missionaries,  or 
charity  workers. 

Second,  there  are  those  agents,  by  far  the 
larger  number,  who  operate  under  the  looser 
cover  of  the  official  diplomatic  mission.  In 
the  mission  register  they  are  listed  as  politi- 
cal or  economic  officers.  Treasury  representa- 
tives, consular  officers,  or  employees  of  the 
Agency  fpr  International  Development  (the 
Us.  foreign  aid  agency)  or  U.S.  Information 
Agency.  The  CIA  chief  of  station  may  be 
listed  as  a  special  assistant  to  the  Ambassa- 
dor or  as  the  top  political  officer. 


A  THIN   COVBt 

This  official  cover  is  so  thin  as  to  be  mean- 
ingless except  to  avoid  embarrassment  for 
the  host  government.  These  agents  usually 
are  readily  identifiable. 

The  chief  of  station  is  recognized  as  the 
man  with  a  car  as  big  as  the  Ambassador's 
and  a  house  that  is  sometimes — as  in  Lagos, 
Nigeria — better. 

In  practically  all  the  allied  countries  the 
CIA  agents  Identify  themselves  to  host  gov- 
errunents.  and  actually  work  in  close  co- 
operation with  Cabinet  officials,  local  intelli- 
gence, and  the  police. 

In  some  embassies  the  CIA  agents  outnum- 
ber the  regular  political  and  economic  offi- 
cers. In  a  few  they  have  made  up  as  much 
as  75  percent  of  the  diplomatic  mission. 

The  chief  of  station  often  has  more  money 
than  the  Ambassador.  Sometimes  he  has 
been  in  the  country  longer  and  is  better  in- 
formed than  the  Ambassador. 

For  all  these  reasons  the  host  government, 
especially  in  underdevelop)ed  areas  of  the 
world,  may  prefer  to  deal  with  the  chief  of 
station  rather  than  the  Ambassador,  believ- 
ing him  to  have  readier  access  to  top  policy- 
making officials  in  Washington. 

WXLL  KEPT  SECRET 

Obviously  the  niunber  of  agents  abroad 
Is  a  closely  held  secret,  kept  from  even  such 
close  Presidential  advisers  in  the  past  as 
the  historian,  Arthur  M.  Schleslnger,  Jr.  In 
his  book  "A  Thousand  Days,"  Mr.  Schleslnger 
states  that  those  "under  official  cover  over- 
seas" number  almost  as  many  hs  State  De- 
partment employees.  This  would  be  roughly 
6.600.  The  actual  number,  however,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  considerably  less,  probably 
around  2.200. 

The  secrecy  of  identification  can  lead  to 
some  amusing  situations.  Once  when  Allen 
Dulles,  then  CIA  Director,  visited  New  Delhi, 
every  known  spook  (CIA  men)  was  lined 
up  in  an  anteroom  of  the  Embassy  to  greet 
him.  At  that  moment  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent who  had  been  interviewing  Mr. 
Dulles  walked  out  of  the  inner  office.  A  look 
of  bewilderment  crossed  the  faces  of  the  CIA 
men,  plainly  asking,  "Is  this  one  we  didnt 
know  about?" 

Mr.  Schleslnger  has  written  that  "In  some 
areas  the  CIA  had  outstripped  the  State  De- 
partment in  the  quality  of  its  personnel." 

Almost  without  exception,  correspondents 
of  the  New  York  Times  reported  that  the 
men  at  the  top  overseas  were  men  of  "high 
competence  and  discipline."  "extremely 
knowing,"  "imaginative,"  "sharp  and  schol- 
arly" and  "generally  somewhat  better  than 
those  In  State  in  work  and  dedication." 

But  they  also  found  that  below  the  top 
many  CIA  p>eople  were  "a  little  thin"  and 
did  not  compare  so  favorably  with  Foreign 
Service  officers  on  the  same  level. 

The  CIA  screens  and  rescreens  applicamts, 
because  it  is  quite  aware  of  the  attraction 
that  secrecy  holds  for  the  psychopath,  the 
misfit,  and  the  immature  person. 

The  greatest  danger  obviously  lies  In  the 
area  of  special  operations.  Although  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  agents — overt  and 
covert — have  been  for  the  most  part  men  of 
competence  and  character,  the  CIA  has  also 
permitted  some  of  limited  Intelligence  and 
of  emotional  instability  to  get  through  Its 
screen  and  has  even  assigned  them  to  sensi- 
tive tasks,  with  disastrous  results. 

One  example  was  the  assignment  of  a  man 
known  as  "Frank  Bender"  e^s  contact  with 
Cuban  exile  leaders  during  the  preliminaries 
of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  operation.  A  German 
refugee  with  only  a  smattering  of  Spanish 
and  no  understanding  c^  Latin  America  or 
Latin  character.  Bender  antagonized  the  more 
liberal  of  the  leaders  by  his  bullying  and  his 
obvious  partiality  for  the  Cuban  right. 

OITICES  IN  THIS  COUNTRY 

The  CIA  maintains  field  offices  in  SO  Amer- 
ican cities.     These  offices  are  overt  but  dis- 


creet. Their  telephone  numbers  are  listed 
tinder  "Central  Intelligence  Agency"  or 
"U.S.  Government,"  but  no  address  Is 
given.  Anyone  wanting  the  address  must 
know  the  name  of  the  office  director,  whose 
telephone  number  and  address  are  listed. 

At  one  time  these  field  crfBces  sought  out 
scholars,  businessmen,  students,  and  even 
ordinary  tourists  whom  they  knew  to  be  plan- 
ning a  trip  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  asked 
them  to  record  their  observations  and  report 
to  the  CIA  on  their  return. 

Very  little  of  this  assertedly  is  done  any 
more,  probably  because  of  some  embarrassing 
arrests  and  imprisonment  of  tourists  and 
students.  While  the  CIA  deals  frankly  with 
businessmen.  It  reputedly  does  not  compro- 
mise their  traveling  representatives. 

Most  of  the  work  of  domestic  field  agents 
involves  contacts  with  Industry  and  univer- 
sities. For  example,  an  agent,  on  instruc- 
tions from  headquarters,  will  seek  evaluation 
of  captured  equipment,  analysis  of  the  color 
of  factory  smoke  as  a  clue  to  production,  an 
estimate  of  production  capacity  from  the  size 
of  a  factory,  or  critiques  of  articles  in  techni- 
cal and  scientific  Journals. 

THE    HUMAN   INADEQUACY 

In  greater  secrecy,  the  CIA  subsidizes,  in 
whole  or  In  petft,  a  wide  range  of  enterpwlseft — 
"private"  foundations,  book  and  magazine 
publishers,  schools  of  international  studies  in 
universities,  law  offices,  "businesses"  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  foreign  broadcasting  stations. 
Some  of  these  perform  real  and  valuable 
work  for  the  CIA.  Others  are  not  much  more 
than  "mall  drops." 

Yet  all  these  hxunan  activities,  all  the  value 
received  and  the  dangers  surmounted,  all 
the  organization  and  secrecy,  all  the  trouble 
averted,  and  all  the  setbacks  encountered. 
still  do  not  describe  the  work  of  the  CIA. 
For  the  most  gifted  of  analysts,  the  most 
crafty  of  agents — like  all  human  beings — 
have  their  limitations. 

At  the  time  when  the  Americans  were  suc- 
cessfully keeping  the  Congo  out  of  the  Com- 
munist orbit,  it  still  took  the  same  men  sev- 
eral months  to  slip  an  African  agent  into 
Stanleyville  in  the  Congo  to  check  on  the  lives 
and  fate  of  some  arrested  Americans. 

Men  are  fallible  and  limited,  and  the  de- 
mands on  the  CIA  are  almost  infinite;  that 
is  why,  today,  some  of  the  most  valuable  spies 
are  not  human  and  some  of  the  most  omni- 
potent agents  hum  through  the  heavens,  and 
above. 

CIA  Spies  From  100  Miles  Up;  Satellites 
Probe  Secrets  or  Soviet — Electronics  Pry- 
ing Grows 

(Note. — ^Following  is  the  third  of  five  arti- 
cles on  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  The 
articles  are  by  a  team  of  New  York  Times  oor- 
resp>ondent8  consisting  of  Tom  Wicker.  John 
W.  Finney.  Max  Frankel,  E.  W.  Kenworthy, 
and  other  Times  staff  members.) 

Washington,  April  26. — To  the  men  moat 
privy  to  the  secrets  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  it  sometimes  seems  that  the 
human  spies,  the  James  Bonds,  and  Mata 
Harts,  are  obsolete.  Like  humans  everywhere, 
they  are  no  match  for  the  computers,  cam- 
eras, radars,  and  other  gadgets  by  which  na- 
tions can  now  gather  the  darkest  secrets  of 
both  frtends  and  foes. 

With  complex  machines  circling  the  earth 
at  17,000  miles  an  hour,  CIA  agents  are  able 
to  relax  in  their  carpeted  offices  beside  the 
Potomac  and  count  the  intercontinental  mis- 
siles poised  in  Soviet  Kazakhstan,  monitor 
the  conversations  between  Moscow  and  a 
Soviet  submartne  near  Tahiti,  follow  the 
countdown  of  a  sputnik  launching  as  easily 
as  that  of  a  Gemini  capsule  in  Florida,  track 
the  electronic  Imprint  of  an  adversary's 
bombers  and  watch  for  the  heat  traces  of  his 
missiles. 

Only  a  half  dozen  years  ago,  at  least  one 
human  pilot  was  still  required  to  gxUde  a 
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black  U-2  Jet  acroea  the  Soviet  Union  from 
Pakistan  to  Norway,  or  over  Cuba  or  Commu- 
nist China  from  bases  In  Florida  and  Taiwan. 
His  cameras  and  listening  devices,  capable 
of  plcklpg  out  a  chalk  line  or  a  radar  sta- 
tion from  15  miles  up,  were  Incredible  In  their 
day,  the  product  of  Imaginative  CIA  re- 
search and  developments.  But  spies  In  the 
sky  now  orbiting  the  earth  do  almost  aa  well 
from  100  miles  up. 

COSMIC  ESPIONAGE 

Already,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  vying  with  each  other  In  cosmic 
spying.  American  Samos  and  Soviet  Cosmos 
satellites  gather  more  data  In  one  90-mlnute 
orbit  than  an  army  of  earthbound  spies. 

Other  gadgets  of  the  missile  age  have  taken 
Qver  the  counterspy  function.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  S.  MeNamara  gave  a  congres- 
sional committee  a  strong  hint  about  that 
last  year  when  he  mentioned  "Inspection  of 
orbiting  objects  in  the  satellite  Interceptor 
Thor  program  as  well  as  In  the  two  large 
ground-based  optical  programs  at  Cloudcroft, 
N.  Mex." 

His  testimony  suggested  that  the  United 
States  could  orbit  a  satellite  capable  of  pho- 
tographing and  otherwise  "Inspecting"  Soviet 
space  spies,  while  other  equipment  could 
photograph  them  from  the  ground  with  re- 
markable detail. 

Such  electronic  eyes.  ears,  noses  and  nerve 
ends — and  similar  ones  aboard  ships  and 
submarines — are  among  the  Nation's  most 
vital  secrets.  They  are  not  exclusively  the 
property  or  Inspiration  of  the  CIA. 

CI.\  cameras  and  ether  snooping  equip- 
ment are  riding  In  spacecraft  that  are  other- 
wise the  respKsnslblUty  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

No  clear  breakdown  of  responsibilities  and 
cost  Is  available,  but.  altogether,  the  annual 
cost  of  the  UjS.  Intelligence  effort  exceeds 
$3  billion  a  year — more  than  six  times  the 
amount  specifically  allocated  to  the  CIA  and 
more  than  2  percent  of  the  total  Federal 
budget. 

BUGGING   FROM   Ar.\R 

Not  all  the  gadgetry  Is  cosmic.  The  Agency 
Is  now  developing  a  highly  sensitive  device 
that  will  pick  up  from  afar  Indoor  conversa- 
tions, by  recording  the  window  vibrations 
caused  by  the  speakers'  voices. 

Tills  Is  only  one  of  many  nefarious  gadgets 
that  have  made  the  word  "privacy"  an 
anachronism.  It  Is  possible,  for  instance, 
with  equipment  so  tiny  as  to  be  all  but  In- 
visible, to  turn  the  whole  electric  wiring  sys- 
tem of  a  building  Into  a  quivering  transmit- 
ter of  conversation  taking  place  anywhere 
within.  ' 

Picking  up  Information  Is  one  thing;  get- 
ting It  "home"  and  doing  something  with  It 
is  another.  Some  satellites,  for  Instance,  are 
rigged  to  emit  capsules  bearing  photos  and 
other  readings;  as  they  float  to  eirth  by  para- 
chute, old  C-130  aircraft  dash  across  the 
Pacific  from  H.iwall  and  snare  the  parachutes 
with  long,  dangling,  trapezelike  cables.  The 
planes  have  a  70-percent  catching  average. 

Sometimes  the  intelligence  wizards  get 
carried  away  by  their  Imaginations.  Several 
years  ago  they  spent  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  the  construction  of  a  600-foot  radio, 
telescope  designed  to  eive.sd.-op  on  the  Krem- 
lin. It  was  to  pick  up  radio  signals,  such  aa 
those  emitted  when  a  Soviet  Premier  called 
his  chauffeur  by  radiotelephone,  as  they 
bounced  off  the  moon. 

The  project  turned  Into  an  engineering 
fiasco,  but  technology  came  to  the  rescue  by 
providing  •  fenet,"  satellites  that  can  tune  In 
on  the  same  shor'.-range  radio  signals  as  they 
move  straight  up  to  the  Ionosphere. 

Overlooking  Uie  rights  of  terrltcffLal  sov- 
ereignty and  national  and  human  privacy, 
officials  throughout  the  U.S.  Government 
praise  the  CIA's  gadgetry  as  nothing  short  of 
"phenomenal."  The  atmo&phere  everywhere, 
they  say.  Is  full  of  Information,  and  the  ob- 


jective of  a  technological  intelligence  service 
Is  to  gather  and  translate  it  Into  knowledge. 

At  CIA  headquarters  In  Langley.  Va.,  other 
Intricate  machines,  some  unknown  a  decade 
or  even  a  few  years  ago,  read,  translate.  In- 
terpret, collate,  file,  and  store  the  informa- 
tion. Sometimes  months  or  years  later,  the 
data  can  be  retrieved  from  tens  of  millions 
of  microfilmed  categories. 

This  effort  has  paid  off  monumentally,  ac- 
cording to  those  who  know  most  about  It. 

It  was  aerial  reconnaissance  by  the  U-2 
spy  lane — succeeded  In  many  ways  by  satel- 
lites In  1961 — that  enabled  Washington  to 
anticipate  and  measure  the  Soviet  Union's 
capacity  to  produce  missiles  In  the  1950's. 
These  estimates,  in  turn,  led  to  the  so-called 
'missile  gap,"  which  becime  a  prime  polit- 
ical Issue  In  the  1960  presidential  campaign. 
But  It  w&s  also  the  U-2  that  later  produced 
proof  that  the  Russians  were  not  turning  out 
missiles  as  fast  as  they  could,  thus  dispelling 
the  "missile  gap"  from  Washington's  think- 
ing and  Jargon. 

Still  later,  CIA  devices  discovered  missiles 
being  emplaced  underground  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  U-2's  spotted  the  preparation  of 
missile  sites  In  Cuba  in  1962.  They  also  sam- 
pled jthe  radioactive  fallout  of  Soviet  nuclear 
tests  In  1961.  Highly  secret  techniques.  In- 
cluding aerial  reconnaissance,  allowed  the 
CIA  to  predict  the  Chinese  nuclear  explosion 

In  1964  with  remarkable  accuracy. 

f 

PURLOINED   MESSAGES 

Countless  conversations  and  messages  the 
world  over  have  been  purloined;  even  subtler 
signals  and  Indications,  once  detected  by  the 
marvels  of  science,  can  be  read  and  combined 
Into  Information  of  a  kind  once  impoeslble  to 
obtain. 

The  first  duty  of  the  CIA  is  to  collect. 
Interpret  and  disseminate  what  It  learns 
from  its  worldwide  nerve  system — weaving 
together.  Into  the  intelligence  the  Govern- 
ment needs,  every  electronic  blip,  squeak,  and 
Image  and  the  millions  of  other  Items  that 
reach  Its  headquarters  from  more  conven- 
tional, often  public,  sources:  random  diplo- 
matic contacts,  press  clippings,  radio  moni- 
tor reports,  books  and  research  projects  and 
eyewitness  evidence.  (Even  some  of  these 
open  sources,  such  as  a  regional  newspaper 
from  Communist  China,  must  be  smuggled  or 
bought  at  a  stiff  price. ) 

Every  hour  of  every  day,  about  100  to  150 
fresh  items  of  news,  gossip  and  research 
reach  the  CIA's  busy  headquarters  In  Vir- 
ginia and  are  poured  into  the  gigantic 
human  and  technological  computer  that  its 
analysis  section  resembles. 

Four  of  every  five  of  these  items.  It  is  said, 
now  come  either  from  open  sources  or  in- 
animate devices.  But  in  many  important 
instances  It  is  still  the  human  agent,  alerted 
to  make  a  particular  arrangement  or  to  chase 
a  specific  piece  of  information,  who  provides 
the  link  that  makes  all  else  meaningful  and 
significant;  sometimes,  now  as  in  the  18th 
century,  It  Is  men  alone  who  do  the  job  In 
danger  and  difficulty. 

When  it  was  discovered,  for  Instance,  that 
Premier  Khrushchev  had  shaken  the  Com- 
munist world  with  a  secret  speech  de- 
nouncing Stalin  in  1956,  It  was  a  CIA  agent 
who  finally  came  up  with  the  text,  some- 
where in  Poland,  and  other  analysts  who 
determined  that  it  was  genuine. 

A     REBELLION     HASTENED 

This  feat  of  human  spying  in  an  elec- 
tronic age  yielded  vital  Information  and, 
leaked  to  the  press  In  Europe  and  elsewhere 
hastened  the  antl-Stalin  rebellions  In  many 
Communist  countries  and  probably  contrib- 
uted to  unheavals  In  Poland  and  Hungary 
that  are  still  among  the  heaviest  liabilities 
of  Communist  history. 

It  takes  a  subagent  in  Tibet,  personally 
recruited  by  a  CIA  man  there  and  paid  either 
a  retainer  or  by  the  piece,  to  deliver  a  sheaf 
of  secret  army  documents  circulating  among 


regimental      commanders      of      Communist 
China's  People's  Liberation  Army. 

Only  his  counterpart  in  Algeria  can  pro- 
vide some  drawings  of  the  design  of  the 
interior  of  Peking's  embassy  (although  such 
designs  can  often  be  obtained  with  no  more 
effort  than  asking  for  them  at  the  offices  of 
the  American  who  constructed  the  bvUldlng). 
And  beyond  this  large  remaining  value  of 
the  human  being  In  the  humming  world 
of  espionage.  It  Is  also  the  human  brain  In 
the  CIA  that  gives  Information  its  real  im- 
portance by  supplying  interpretations  for  the 
President  and  his  men. 

The  end  product  Is  a  series  of  papers,  hand- 
somely printed  and  often  illustrated  with 
fancy  maps  to  gain  a  bureaucratic  advantage 
over  a  rival  pieces  of  paper  from  other 
agencies. 

The  Agency  produces  intelligence  reports 
almost  hourly,  and  sweeping  summaries 
every  day.  It  provides  a  special  news  report 
for  President  Johnson's  nightly  bedtime 
reading,  sometimes  containing  such  Juicy 
tidbits  as  the  most  recent  playboy  activities 
of  the  Indefatigable  President  Sukarno  of  In- 
donesia. 

More  elaborate  reports  and  projections  are 
prepared  on  such  matters  as  the  rate  of  So- 
viet economic  growth. 

The  State  Department  has  sometimes  pub- 
lished these,  without  credit  to  their  origin. 
Piqued  by  these  announcements,  the  CIA 
called  Its  first  news  conference  In  1964  to  put 
out  the  latest  readings  on  Soviet  prosperity. 
The  idea  of  the  "spooks,"  as  CIA  men  are 
called,  summoning  reporters  caused  so  much 
amusement  in  Washington — and  perhaps 
displeasure  In  other  agencies — that  the  CIA 
has  never  held  another  news  conference. 

Still  more  Important  subjects,  such  as  So- 
viet nuclear  capabilities  or  Communist  Chi- 
nese Intentions  In  southeast  Asia,  are  dealt 
with  In  formal  national  Intelligence  esti- 
mates. These  encompass  all  Information 
available  on  a  given  subject  and  reflect  the 
final  Judgment  of  the  Board  of  National  Esti- 
mates, a  group  of  14  analysts  In  the  CIA. 

National  estimate  intelligence  Is  intended 
to  reach  a  definite  conclusion  to  guide  the 
President.  But  as  other  departments  are 
consulted  and  the  various  experts  express 
their  views,  their  disagreements,  caveats  and 
dissents  are  noted  and  recorded  by  footnotes 
in  the  final  document.  These  signs  of  dis- 
pute are  likely  to  herald  important  uncer- 
tainties, and  some  officials  believe  the  foot- 
notes to  be  the  best  read  lines  of  all  the 
millions  committed  to  paper  in  the  Govern- 
ment every  month. 

The  CIA  also  produces  rapid  analyses  and 
predictions  on  request — say,  about  the  like- 
lihood of  the  Soviet  Union's  going  to  war  over 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  or  about  the  conse- 
quences of  different  courses  of  action  con- 
templated at  a  particular  moment  by  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam. 

HOW     GOOD     ARE     THE     REPORTS? 

How  effective  these  reports  have  been,  and 
how  well  they  are  heeded  by  the  policymak- 
ers, are  questions  of  lively  debate  in  the  in- 
telligence community. 

In  recent  years,  the  CIA  Is  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  extremely  good  In  fur- 
nishing information  about  Soviet  military 
capabilities  and  orders  of  battle,  about  the 
Chinese  nuclear  weapons  program  and,  after 
constant  goading  from  the  White  House, 
about  the  progress  of  India,  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  Israel,  and  other  nations  toward  a 
capacity  to  build  nuclear  weaf>ons. 

Reports  from  Inside  Indonesia.  Algeria,  and 
the  Congo  during  recent  fast-moving  situ- 
ations are  also  said  to  have  been  extremelj 
good. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  CIA  has  been  criti- 
cized for  not  having  known  more  In  advance 
about  the  construction  of  the  Berlin  Wall 
In  1961,  about  the  divorce  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  and  Syria  in  1961,  about  the 
political  leanings  of  various  leaders  In  the 
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Dominican  Republic,  and  about  such  rela- 
tively public  matters  as  party  politics  in 
Italy. 

Same — Including  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower — 
have  criticized  the  Agency  for  not  having 
recognized  In  time  Fidel  Castro's  Communist 
leanings  or  the  poealblllty  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  ship  missiles  to  Cuba, 

Almost  everyone,  however,  generaUy  con- 
cedes the  necessity  for  gathering  intelligence 
to  guide  the  Government  tn  its  worldwide 
involvements.  Criticism  goes  beyond  the 
value  or  accuracy  of  CIA  reports.  For  infor- 
mation-gathering often  spllU  over  at  the 
scene  of  action  Into  something  else — subver- 
sion, counteractlvlty,  sabotiige,  political,  and 
economic  Intervention  and  other  kinds  of 
"dirty  tricks."  Often  the  intelligence  gath- 
erer, by  design  or  force  of  circumstance,  be- 
comes an  activist  in  the  affairs  he  was  set  to 
watch. 

4  ON-THE-SCENB  ACnOIT 

CIA  analysts  reading  the  punchcards  of 
their  computers  In  Virginia  can  determine 
that  a  new  youth  group  in  Bogota  appears 
to  have  fallen  under  the  control  of  suspected 
Communists,  but  it  takes  an  agent  on  the 
spot  to  trade  information  with  the  local 
police,  collect  photographs  and  telephone 
taps  of  those  Involved,  organize  and  finance  a 
countermovement  of,  say,  young  Christians 
or  democratic  labor  youth,  and  help  them 
erect  billboards  and  turn  mimeograph  ma- 
chines at  the  next  election. 

Dozens — at  times  hundreds — of  CIA  men 
have  been  employed  on  Taiwan  to  train  men 
who  will  be  smuggled  into  Communist  China 
and  to  Interview  defectors  and  refugees  who 
come  out;  to  train  Chinese  Nationalists  to  fly 
the  U-2;  to  Identify  and  befriend  those  who 
will  move  into  power  after  the  departure  of 
the  Nationalists'  President  Chiang  Kai-shek; 
to  beam  propaganda  broadcasts  at  the  main- 
land; to  organize  harassing  operations  on 
the  Islands  just  off  the  shore  of  the  mainland, 
and  to  provide  logistic  support  for  other  CIA 
operations  In  Laos,  Thailand,  Vietnam,  the 
Philippines,  and  Indonesia. 

In  these  and  dozens  of  other  Instances,  an 
agent  who  Is  merely  ostensibly  gathering  In- 
telligence is  In  reality  an  activist  attempting 
to  create  or  resolve  a  situation. 

Because  a  great  many  such  activists  axe 
also  in  the  field  for  a  variety  of  purposes  other 
than  open  or  clandestine  information  gath- 
ering, the  involvement  of  fallible  htmian  be- 
ings In  the  most  dangerous  and  murky  areas 
of  CIA  operations  causes  most  of  the  Agency's 
failures  and  difficulties  and  gives  it  Its  fear- 
some reputation. 

Men,  by  and  large,  can  control  machines 
but  not  events,  and  not  always  themselves. 
It  was  not,  after  all,  the  shooting  down  of  a 
U-2  inside  the  Soviet  Union  In  1960  that 
caused  worldwide  political  repercussions  and 
a  Soviet-American  crisis;  each  side  could 
have  absorbed  that  In  some  sort  of  "cover." 
It  was  rather  the  Soviet  capttire  of  a  living 
American  pilot,  Francis  Gary  Powers,  that 
could  not  be  explained  away  and  that  Rus- 
sians did  not  want  explained  away. 

But  the  CIA  invariably  develops  an  Inter- 
est m  its  projects  and  can  be  a  formidable 
advocate  In  the  Government. 

When  it  presented  the  U-2  program  In 
1956,  fear  of  detection  and  diplomatic  reper- 
cussions led  the  Elsenhower  administration 
to  run  some  "practice"  missions  over  Eastern 
Europe.  The  first  mission  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  In  mld-1956,  over  Moscow  and  Lenin- 
grad, was  detected  but  not  molested.  It  did, 
however,  draw  the  first  of  a  number  of  secret 
diplomatic  protests. 

After  six  missions  the  administration 
halted  the  flights,  but  the  CIA  pressed  for 
their  resumption.  Doubts  were  finally  over- 
come, and  20  to  25  more  flights  were  con- 
ducted, with  Soviet  flghter  planes  In  vain 
pursuit  of  at  least  some  of  them. 
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The  Powers  plane  Is  thought  to  have  been 
crippled  by  the  nearby  explosion  of  an  anti- 
aircraft missile  developed  with  the  U-2'8  In 
mind. 

RISKT  AND  OFTEN  PBOFITABLB 

The  simplest  and  most  modest  of  such 
risky,  often  profltable,  sometimes  disastrous 
human  efforts  are  reported  to  be  carried  out 
In  the  friendly  nations  of  Western  Europe. 

In  Britain,  for  instance,  CIA  agents  are 
said  to  be  little  more  than  contact  men  with 
British  intelligence,  with  British  Kremlinol- 
oglsts  and  other  scholars  and  experts. 

With  MI-6,  Its  London  counterpart,  the 
CIA  compares  notes  and  divides  responsibili- 
ties on  targets  of  mutual  Interest.  The 
Agency,  having  come  a  pminful  cropper  In 
Slngap>ore  a  few  years  ago,  now  leaves  spying 
In  Malaysia,  for  Instance,  to  the  old  Com- 
monwealth sleuths  while  probably  offering 
in  return  the  CIA's  copious  material  from 
Indonesia. 

Generally  cooperative  arrangements  also 
prevail  in  countries  such  as  Canada  and  Italy 
and,  to  a  somewhat  lesser  degree,  in  Prance. 
In  West  Germany,  a  major  cold  war  battle- 
grovmd,  the  CIA  is  much  more  active. 

The  CIA  runs  an  office  In  Bonn  for  general 
coordination.  Another  in  Berlin  conducts 
special  activities  such  as  the  famous  wiretap 
tunnel  under  East  Berlin,  a  brilliant  tech- 
nical hookup  that  eavesdropped  on  Soviet 
Army  headqtiarters.  It  was  exposed  In  1956 
when  Eiast  German  workmen,  digging  on  an- 
other project,  struck  a  weak  spot  In  the 
tunnel  and  caused  it  to  collapse. 

A  CIA  office  in  Frankfurt  supervises  some 
of  the  United  States  own  espionage  opera- 
tions against  the  Soviet  Union,  interviews 
defectors  and  recruits  agents  for  service  In 
Communist  countries. 

In  Mtmlch,  the  CIA  supports  a  variety  of 
research  groups  and  such  major  propaganda 
outlets  as  Radio  Free  Europe,  which  broad- 
casts to  Eastern  Europe,  and  Radio  Liberty, 
aimed  at  the  Soviet  Union. 

JOBS  roa  REFUGEES 

Besides  entertaining  and  informing  mil- 
lions of  listeners  in  Communist  nations, 
these  nominally  "private"  outlets  provide 
employment  for  many  gifted  and  knowledge- 
able refugees  from  Rtissla,  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  other  countries. 

They  also  solicit  the  services  of  informers 
inside  the  Communist  world,  monitor  Ctnn- 
munlst  broadcasts,  underwrite  antl-Com- 
munlst  lectures  and  vfrltlngs  by  Western 
Intellectuals  and  distribute  their  research 
materials  to  scholars  and  Journalists  in  all 
continents. 

But  there  is  said  to  be  relatively  little 
direct  CIA  spying  upon  the  U.S.  allies. 
Even  In  such  undemocratic  countries  as 
Spcdn  and  Portugal,  where  more  Independ- 
ent CIA  activity  might  be  expected,  the  op- 
eration is  reliably  described  as  modest. 

The  American  Agency  has  a  special  Inter- 
est, for  Instance,  In  keeping  track  In  Spain 
of  such  refugees  from  Latin  America  as  Juan 
Peron  of  Argentina.  Nevertheless,  It  relies 
80  heavily  on  the  information  of  the  Span- 
ish police  that  American  newspai)€rmen  are 
often  a  better  source  for  American  Embassy 
officitds  than  the  CIA  office. 

In  much  of  Africa,  too,  despite  the  formi- 
dable reputation  it  has  among  governments, 
the  CIA  takes  a  back  seat  to  the  Intelligence 
agencies  of  the  former  colonial  nations,  Brit- 
ain and  France,  and  concentrates  on  gather- 
ing information  about  Soviet,  Chinese,  and 
other  Communist  efforts  there.  (The  Congo 
has  been  the  major  exception.)  The  Agency 
compiles  lists  of  travelers  to  Moscow,  Prague, 
or  Peking,  attempts  to  Infiltrate  their  embas- 
sies and  checks  on  arms  and  aid  shipments 
through  African  airfields. 

AN    ZTE    ON    POTENTIAL    REBELS 

The  Agency  la  thought  to  have  attempted 
to  infiltrate  the  security  services  of  some 


African  countries  but  only  with  mixed  stxc- 
cess.  It  gathers  special  dossiers  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  various  nationalist  and  liberation 
movements  and  befriends  opposition  lead- 
ers in  such  countries  as  Algeria  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  In  the  hope  that  It 
can  predict  upheavals  or  at  least  be  familiar 
with  new  rulers  if  their  bids  for  power  are 
successfuf. 

The  CIA,  long  In  advance,  had  Information 
on  the  plan  by  which  Algerian  Army  officers 
overthrew  Ahmed  Ben  Bella  last  June — but  it 
did  not  know  the  month  In  which  the  officers 
would  make  their  move,  and  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  plotting  or  carrying  out  the  coup. 

Thanks  to  contacts  with  Gamal  Abdel 
Nasser  before  he  seized  prawer  in  Egypt,  the 
CIA  had  almost  intimate  dealings  with  the 
Nasser  government  before  the  United  States 
drew  his  Ire  by  reneging  on  Its  f»-omlsed  aid 
to  build  the  Aswan  Dam. 

Some  of  these  Egyptian  ties  lingered  even 
through  the  recent  years  of  strained  rela- 
tions. Through  reputed  informants  like 
Mustafa  Amin,  a  prominent  Cairo  editor, 
the  CIA  is  said  in  the  United  Arab  Republic 
to  have  obtained  the  details  of  a  Soviet- 
Egyptian  arms  deal  In  1964  and  other  similar 
information.  Thus,  Mr.  Amin's  arrest  last 
fall  may  have  closed  some  Important  chan- 
nels and  it  gave  the  United  Arab  Republic 
the  opportunity  to  demand  greater  American 
aid  in  return  for  playing  down  its  "evidence" 
of  CIA  activity  in  Cairo. 

A   TALENT   FOR    SECRET   WAR 

The  CIA's  talent  for  secret  warfare  Is 
known  to  have  been  tested  twice  In  Latin 
America.  It  successfully  directed  a  battle 
of  "liberation"  against  the  leftist  govern- 
ment  of  Col.  Jacobo  Arbenz  Guzman  In 
Guatemala  in  1954.  Seven  years  later,  a 
CIA-sponsored  army  Jumped  off  from  secret 
bases  in  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua  for  the 
disastrous  engagement  at  Cuba's  Bay  of 
Pigs. 

Not  so  melodramatically,  the  Agency  runs 
dozens  of  other  operations  throughout  the 
hemisphere. 

It  provides  "technical  assistance"  to  moet 
Latin  nations  by  helping  them  establish  antl- 
Communlst  police  forces.  It  promotes  antl- 
Communlst  front  organizations  for  students, 
workers,  professional  and  biislnessmen, 
farmers,  and  political  parties.  It  arranges 
for  contact  between  these  groups  and  Ameri- 
can labor  organizations,  institutes,  and  foun- 
dations. 

It  has  poured  money  into  Latin  American 
election  campaigns  In  support  of  moderate 
candidates  and  against  leftist  leaders  such 
as  Cheddl  Jagan,  of  British  Guiana. 

It  spies  upon  Soviet,  Chinese,  and  other 
Conamunlst  Infiltrators  and  diplomats  and 
attempts  to  subvert  their  programs.  When 
the  CIA  learned  last  year  that  a  Brazilian 
youth  had  been  killed  In  1963,  allegedly  In 
an  auto  accident,  while  studying  on  a  / 
scholarship  at  the  Lumumba  University  In 
Moscow,  it  mounted  a  massive  publicity  cam- 
paign to  discourage  other  South  American 
families  from  sending  their  youngsters  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  southeast  Asia  over  the  last  decade,  the 
CIA  has  been  so  active  that  the  Agency  In 
some  cotmtries  has  been  the  principal  arm  of 
American  policy. 

It  is  said,  for  Instance,  to  have  been  so 
successful  at  infiltrating  the  top  of  the  Indo- 
nesian Government  and  Army  that  the 
United  States  was  reluctant  to  disrupt  CIA 
covering  operations  by  withdrawing  aid  and 
information  programs  In  1964  and  1965. 
What  was  presented  officially  In  Washington 
as  toleration  of  President  Sukarno's  Insults 
and  provocations  was  In  much  larger  meafttire 
a  desire  to  keep  the  CIA  fronts  in  buainea  M 
long  as  iK)S8lble. 

Thovigh  it  is  not  thought  to  have  been  in- 
volved in  any  of  the  maneuvering  that  has 
curbed  President  Sukarno's  power  In  recent 
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montha.  the  Agency  waa  well  poised  to  follow 
eveaca  and  to  predict  the  emergence  of  aDtl- 

Communist  forces. 

I-INKS    TO    POWER 

After  helptn?  to  elect  Ramon  Magsaysay 
EM  Prealdent  of  the  P^ailpplne3  In  1953,  but- 
tressing the  family  government  of  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem  and  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu  In  South  Vietnam 
In  1954.  and  assisting  In  Implanting  the  re- 
gime of  the  strong  man  Phouml  Nosavan  In 
Laos  In  1960  the  CIA  agents  responsible  ob- 
viously became  for  long  periods  much  more 
intimate  advisers  and  effective  links  to 
Wj^hlng^on  than  the  formally  designated 
American  Ambassadors  In  those  countries, 

Ai;d  when  the  Kennedy  administration 
came  into  office  In  196!,  the  President  con- 
cluded that  the  CIA  had  so  mortgaged  Amer- 
ican interests  to  Phoumi  Nosavan  that  there 
was  at  rirst  no  alternative  to  dealing  with 
him. 

Moreover,  the  CIAs  skill  at  moving  quickly 
and  In  reasonable  secrecy  drew  for  it  many 
assignments  in  southeast  Asia  that  would 
normally  be  given  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, It  was  able,  for  Instance,  to  fly  sup- 
plies to  the  Meo  tribesmen  in  Laos  to  help 
them  flght  against  the  pro-Communist 
Pathet  Lao  at  a  time  when  treaty  obligations 
forbade  the  assignment  of  American  military 
advisers  to  the  task. 

In  South  Vietnam,  the  CIA's  poeeesslon  of 
energetic  young  men  with  political  and 
llngulsltlc  talents  proved  much  more  success- 
ful In  wresting  mountain  and  Jungle  villages 
from  Communist  control  than  the  Pentagon's 
special  forces. 

But  the  CIA  was  also  deeply  committed  to 
the  Ngo  brothers  and  was  tricked  by  them 
Into  supporting  their  private  pwllce  forces. 
These  were  eventually  employed  against  the 
Buddhist  fXDlltlcal  opposition,  thus  provoking 
the  coup  d'etat  by  military  leaders  in  1963 
that  brought  dawn  the  Ngos, 

In  Thailand,  the  CIA  has  now  begun  a 
program  of  rural  defense  against  Communist 
subversion.  Acting  through  foreign  aid  of- 
fices and  certain  airlines,  agents  are  working 
with  hill  tribes  along  the  Burmese  and  Laos 
borders  and  helping  to  build  a  provincial 
jxillce  network  along  the  borders  of  Laos  and 
Cambodia. 

FURTIVB    OPLRATIONS 

Fir*  .\inencans  realize  how  such  operations 
-lo  -J-iese  may  affect  Innocent  domestic  sltua- 
:  iti'  the  extent  to  which  the  dispatch  of  a 
p;anel»id  of  rice  by  a  subsidized  carrier.  Air 
.\merlca,  in  Laos  causes  the  Agency  to  set 
furtive  operations  in  motion  within  the 
United  States. 

When  Air  America  or  any  other  false- 
front  organizations  has  run  Into  financial 
difflcultlefl,  the  Agency  has  used  Its  Influence 
in  Washington  and  throughout  the  United 
States  to  drum  up  some  legitimate  sources 
of  Income, 

Unknown  to  most  of  the  directors  and 
stockholders  of  an  airline,  for  Instance,  the 
CIA  may  approach  the  leading  officials  of  the 
company,  explain  Its  problem  and  come  away 
with  some  pr^fltable  air  cargo  contracts. 

In  other  domestic  offshoots  of  the  CIA's 
foreign  dealings.  American  newspiaper  and 
magazine  publishers,  authors  and  univer- 
sities are  often  the  beneficiaries  of  direct  or 
Indirect  CIA  subsidies. 

A  secret  transfer  of  CIA  funds  to  the  State 
Department  or  U.S.  Information  Agency,  for 
ex.ample.  may  help  finance  a  scholarly  inquiry 
a.id  publication.  Or  the  Agency  may  channel 
rese.irch  and  propiiganda  money  through 
foundations — legitimate  ones  or  dummy 
fronts. 

The  CIA  is  said  to  be  behind  the  efforts 
of  several  founda'.lon.s  that  sponsor  the 
travel  of  soci  i!  si;e:-.t;.srs  :n  the  Communist 
world,  Thf  va.^t  majority  of  Independent 
foundations  have  warned  that  this  practice 
casts  suspicion  on  all  traveling  scholars,  and 


in  the  last  year  the  CIA  Is  said  to  have  cur- 
tailed these  activities  somewhat. 

Congressional  investigation  of  t&x-extaipt 
foundations  In  1964  showed  that  the  J.  M. 
Kaplan  Fund,  Inc.,  among  others,  had  dis- 
bursed at  least  $400,000  for  the  CIA  in  a 
single  year  to  a  research  liutltute.  This  In- 
stitute, In  turn,  financed  research  centers  la 
Latin  America  that  drew  other  support  from 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
(the  UJ3.  Foreign  Aid  Agency),  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  such  universities  as  Harvard 
and  Brandels. 

Among  the  Kaplan  P^lnd'8  other  previous 
contributors  there  had  been  eight  funds  or 
foundations  unknown  to  experts  on  tax- 
exempt  charitable  organizations.  Five  of 
them  were  not  even  listed  on  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service's  list  of  foundations  entitled 
to  tax  exemption. 

MAOAZnm  GOT  FUNDS 

Through  similar  channels,  the  CIA  has 
supported  groups  of  exiles  from  Cuba  and 
refugees  from  Communism  In  Europe,  or 
anti-Communist  but  liberal  organizations  of 
intellectuals  such  as  the  Congress  for  Cul- 
tural Freedom,  and  some  of  their  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

Encounter  magazine,  a  well-known  antl- 
Communlst  Intellectual  monthly  with  edi- 
tions In  Spanish  and  Oerman  as  well  as  Eng- 
lish, was  for  a  long  time — though  it  Is  not 
now — one  of  the  Indirect  beneficiaries  of  CIA 
funds.  Through  arrangements  that  have 
never  been  publicly  explained,  several  Ameri- 
can book  publishers  have  also  received  CIA 
subsidies. 

An  even  greater  amount  of  CIA  money  ap- 
parently was  spent  on  direct,  though  often 
secret,  support  of  American  scholars.  The 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
opened  a  Center  of  International  Studies 
with  a  grant  of  $300,000  from  the  CIA  In 
1951  and  continued  to  take  agency  funds 
until  the  link  was  exposed,  causing  great 
embarrassment  to  MIT's  scholars  working 
In  India  and  other  countries. 

The  Agency's  support  for  MIT  projects 
gradually  dwindled,  but  the  fear  of  compro- 
mising publicity  led  the  university  to  decide 
a  year  ago  to  accept  no  new  CIA  contracts. 

Similar  embarrassment  was  felt  at  Mich- 
igan State  University  after  the  recent  dis- 
closure that  CIA  agents  had  served  on  Its 
payroll  In  a  forelgn-ald  project  In  South 
Vietnam  from  1955  to  1959.  The  university 
contended  that  no  secret  Intelligence  work 
was  done  by  the  agents,  but  It  feared  that  a 
dozen  other  overseas  projects  now  under  way 
would  be  hampered  by  the  suspicions  of 
other  governments. 

The  CIA  was  among  the  first  Government 
agencies  to  seek  the  valuable  services  of 
American  scholars — an  Idea  now  widely 
emulated.  Many  scholars  continue  to  serve 
the  Agency  as  consultants,  while  others  work 
on  research  projects  frankly  presented  to 
their  superiors  as  CIA  asslgiunents. 

At  a  meeUng  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Foundation  here  last  fall,  however, 
at  least  two  speakers  said  too  many  scholars 
were  still  taking  on  full-time  Intelligence 
services.  They  also  warned  that  the  part- 
time  activities  of  others  could  Influence  their 
Judgments  or  reputations. 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  pro- 
vide cover  for  CIA-financed  organizations 
that  draw  upon  the  research  talents  of 
American  scholars  and  also  service  scholars 
with  Invaluable  raw  material.  The  Free 
Europe  Committee  even  advertises  for  public 
contributions  without  revealing  Its  ties  to 
the  U.S.  Government. 

Radio  Swan,  a  CIA  station  In  the  Carib- 
bean that  was  particularly  active  during  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  invasion,  maintains  unpubllclzed 
contacts  with  private  American  broadcasters. 

The  CIA  at  times  has  addressed  the  Amer- 
ican people  directly  through  public  relations 
men    and    nominally    independent    citizens 


committees.  Many  other  CIA-run  fronts  and 
offices,  however,  exist  primarily  to  gather 
mall  from  and  to  provide  credentials  for  Its 
overseas  agents. 

Thus,  the  ramifications  of  CIA  activities. 
at  home  and  abroad,  seem  almost  endless. 
Though  satellites,  electronics,  and  gadgets 
have  taken  over  much  of  the  sheer  drudgery 
of  espionage,  there  remains  a  deep  Involve- 
ment of  human  beings,  who  project  the 
Agency  Into  awkward  diplomatic  situations, 
raising  many  Issues  of  policy  and  ethics. 

That  Is  why  many  persons  are  convinced 
that  In  the  CIA  a  sort  of  Frankenstein's 
monsfter  has  been  created  that  no  one  can 
fully  control. 

By  Its  clandestine  nature,  the  CIA  has  few 
opportunities  to  explain.  Justify,  or  defend 
Itself.  It  can  don  the  cloak  of  secrecy  and 
label  all  its  works  as  necessary  to  further 
some  "national  Interest."  And  It  can  quietly 
lobby  for  support  Inside  the  Government  and 
among  Influenclal  Members  of  Congress  and 
with  the  President. 

But  a  "national  Interest"  that  Is  not  a 
persuasive  defense  to  men  who  have  their 
own  Ideas  of  the  "national  Interest" — along 
with  secrecy  Itself — has  the  inevitable  effect 
of  convincing  critics  that  the  Agency  has 
plenty  to  hide  besides  Its  code-books. 

The  Imaginations  and  consciences  of  such 
critics  are  certainly  not  set  at  rest  when  they 
learn,  for  Instance,  that  In  1962  an  outraged 
President  Kennedy — obviously  differing  with 
the  Agency  about  the  "national  Interest"— 
forced  the  CIA  to  undo  a  particularly  clumsy 
piece  of  sabotage  that  might  have  blackened 
the  Nation's  name  all  around  the  world. 

CIA  Operation:  A  I*lot  Scuttled — Plan  To 
Doctor  Cuban  Sugar  Depicts  Control 
Problem 

(Note. — Following  Is  the  fourth  of  five  ar- 
ticles on  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
The  articles  are  by  a  team  of  New  York 
Times  correspondents  consisting  of  Tom 
Wicker,  John  W.  Finney,  Max  Prankel,  E.  W. 
Kenworthy  and  other  Times  staff  members.) 

Washington,  April  27. — On  August  22, 
1982,  the  S.S.  StTeatham  Hill,  a  British 
freighter  under  Soviet  lease,  crept  Into  the 
harbor  of  San  Juan,  P.R.,  for  repairs. 
Bound  for  a  Soviet  port  with  80,000  bags  of 
Cuban  sugar,  she  had  damaged  her  propeller 
on  a  reef. 

The  ship  was  put  In  drydock.  and  14,135 
sacks  were  offloaded  to  facilitate  repairs. 
Because  of  the  U.S.  embargo  on  Cuban  Im- 
ports, the  sugar  was  put  under  bond  In  a 
customs  warehouse. 

Sometime  during  the  layup.  agents  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  entered  the  cus- 
toms shed  and  contaminated  the  offloaded 
sugar  with  a  harmless  but  unpalatable  sub- 
stance. 

Later,  a  White  House  official,  running 
through  some  intelligence  reports,  came 
upon  a  paper  Indicating  the  sabotage.  He 
Investigated,  had  his  suspicions  confirmed, 
and  Informed  President  Kennedy,  much  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  CIA  command. 

The  President  was  not  merely  annoyed; 
he  was  furious,  because  the  op>eratlon  had 
taken  place  on  American  territory,  because  It 
would.  If  discovered,  provide  the  Soviet 
Union  with  a  propaganda  field  day,  and  be- 
cause It  could  set  a  terrible  precedent  tor 
chemical  sabotage  in  the  undeclared  "back- 
alley"  struggle  that  rages  constantly  between 
the  West  and  the  Communist  countries. 

Mr.  Kennedy  directed  that  the  doctored 
sugar  not  leave  Puerto  Rico.  This  was  more 
easily  ordered  than  done,  and  it  finally  re- 
quired the  combined  efforts  of  the  CIA,  the 
Justice  Department,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  the  State  Department,  cus- 
toms agents  and  harbor  authorities  to  dls- 
Intrlgue  the  Intrigue. 

The  Soviet  Union  never  got  Its  14,135  sacks 
of  sugar;  whether  It  was  compensated  for 
them  has  not  been  disclosed. 


It  would  be  unfair  to  conclude  that  this 
was  a  typical  CIA  operation.  On  the  other 
band.  It  cannot  be  dismissed  as  merely  the 
unwise  Invention  of  some  agent  who  let  his 
antl-Conununlst  fervor  get  out  of  control. 

There  Is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a 
high-level  political  decision  had  been  taken 
to  sabotage,  where  feasible,  the  Cuban  econ- 
omy. The  sugar  project,  harvun-scarum  as 
it  was,  developed  from  a  general  policy  de- 
termination in  the  Plans  Division  of  the  CIA, 
and  the  general  policy.  If  not  the  specific 
plot,  presumably  had  the  approval  of  the 
interagency,  sub-Cabinet  group  responsible 
for  reviewing  all  operations  that  could  have 
political  consequences. 

This  was  not,  then,  a  well-laid  plan  that 
went  sour  In  the  operation;  It  was  a  badly 
laid  plan  that  was  bound  to  cause  trouble. 

It  is  instructive  because  It  Illustrates  many 
of  the  control  problems  In  CIA  operations 
and  makes  plain  why,  from  the  outset,  so 
many  questions  have  been  so  persistently 
raised  by  so  many  critics  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  these  controls. 

a  major  concern 

First,  there  Is  the  preeminent  concern 
whether  the  CIA,  despite  Its  disclaimers  to 
the  contrary,  does  on  occasion  make  policy — 
not  willfully,  perhaps,  but  simply  because 
of  its  capacity  to  mount  an  operation  and 
pursue  It  wherever  It  may  lead  Without  day- 
by-day  guidance  or  restriction  from  the  po- 
litical departments  of  the  Government. 

Operations  like  that  of  sabotaging  the 
Cuban  economy  can  lead  to  such  dangerous 
episodes  as  the  sugar  doctoring;  they  can  ac- 
quire a  momentum  and  life  of  their  own.  the 
consequences  of  which  cannot  be  anticipated 
by  political  officers  who  may  have  given  them 
original  approval. 

Thus.  It  should  be  noted  that.  In  the  sugar 
tampering,  the  CIA  and  Its  agents  unques- 
tionably believed  they  were  operating  within 
approved  Instructions,  and  consequently  re- 
sented what  they  regarded  as  "Interference" 
by  the  White  House  officer  who  reported  It 
to  the  President. 

Another  example  of  operations  assuming  a 
life  of  their  own  occurred  In  1954  dtulng  the 
CIA-englneered  revolution  against  the  Com- 
munist-oriented President  of  Guatemala, 
Jacobo  Arbenz  Guzman. 

A  P-38  fighter,  piloted  by  an  American, 
bombed  a  British  ship,  the  Sprlng-FJord, 
which  was  lying  off-shore  and  was  believed 
to  be  carrying  aircraft  to  the  Arbenz  govern- 
ment. Only  one  of  the  three  bombs  exploded, 
and  no  crew  members  were  Injured.  The 
ship,  which  was  actually  carrying  coffee  and 
cotton,  was  beached. 

Richard  M.  Blssell,  a  former  CIA  deputy 
director  for  plans,  has  admitted  that  the 
bombing  was  a  "sub-Incident"  that  "went 
beyond  the  established  limits  of  policy." 

An  outstanding  example  of  an  operation 
with  political  consequences  was  the  dispatch 
of  Francis  Gary  Powers  on  the  U-2  filght 
from  Pakistan  to  Norway  across  the  Soviet 
Union  on  May  1,  1960,  Just  before  the  Paris 
summit  meeting  and  the  scheduled  visit  of 
President  Elsenhower  to  Moscow. 

unresolved  question 

The  U-2  photoreconnalssance  flights  had 
been  going  on  for  nearly  6  years,  with  fabu- 
lously profitable  results.  It  was  established 
practice  for  the  President  to  approve  In  ad- 
vance a  set  of  flights  within  a  given  time 
span,  and  there  was  also  established  machin- 
ery for  the  approval  of  each  flight  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Yet,  to  this  day,  no 
one  then  In  the  top  councils  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  able  to  say  with  certainty  whether 
the  Powers  flight,  the  last  In  a  series  of  six, 
was  specifically  approved  by  Thomas  S.  Gates, 
Jr.,  then  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

One  Senator  has  said  that  the  U-2  flight 
was  a  perfectly  legitimate  operation  of  great 
v^ue,  and  that  the  embarrassment  to  the 


President  was  not  inherent  in  the  project  but 
was  the  result  of  a  lack  of  coordination  and 
controls. 

"The  operation,"  he  said,  "Just  went  along 
regardless  of  the  political  circumstances." 

A  second  ^serious  control  question  derives 
from  the  special  position  of  the  CIA  as  the 
Government's  fountain  of  necessary  Infor- 
mation. This  appears  to  be  at  once  the  ma- 
jor advantage  and  a  principal  hazard  of  the 
CIA  operation  today. 

"Policy,"  Allen  W.  Dulles,  the  former  CIA 
Chief,  once  said,  "must  be  based  on  the  best 
estimates  of  the  facts  which  can  be  put  to- 
gether. That  estimate  in  turn  should  be 
given  by  some  agency  which  has  no  axes  to 
grind  and  which  Itself  Is  not  wedded  to  any 
particular  policy." 

This  point  Is  often  made  by  the  CIA  and 
Its  defenders.  They  cite,  for  Instance,  the 
Agency's  accurate  estimate  on  Soviet  missile 
strength,  as  a  contrast  to  the  Inflated  esti- 
mates that  came  from  the  Pentagon  In  the 
late  fifties.  The  latter,  they  say,  were  surely 
Influenced  by  service  rivalries  and  budgetary 
battles — such  as  the  Air  Force's  desire  for 
more  missiles  of  Its  own.  The  CIA  has  no 
such  vested  Interest  and  little  to  gain  by  dis- 
torting or  coloring  Its  reports  and  estimates. 

Mr,  Dulles — like  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk — Insists  that  no  CIA  operation  "of  a 
political  nature"  has  ever  been  undertaken 
"without  appropriate  approval  at  a  high  po- 
litical level  In  our  Government"  outside  the 
CIA. 

The  problem  Is  that  the  facts  presented 
to  the  Government  by  the  CIA  are  some- 
times dramatic  and  Inevitably  tend  to  in- 
spire dramatic  proposals  for  clandestine  op- 
erations that  the  Agency's  men  are  eager  to 
carry  out,  and  that  they  believe  can — or 
might — succeed . 

LONG    ODDS    CAN    HELP 

Even  long  odds  sometimes  work  to  the 
Agency's  advantage.  General  Elsenhower, 
for  Instance,  has  written  that  he  undertook 
to  aid  pro-Western  rebels  In  Guatemala  In 
1954  because  Mr.  Dulles  told  him  the  opera- 
tion had  only  a  20-percent  chance  to  succeed. 
If  the  CIA  Director  had  estimated  a  better 
chance  than  that.  General  Elsenhower  wrote 
In  his  memoirs,  he  would  have  been  un- 
realistic, unconvincing  and  overruled. 

Command  of  the  facts — at  least  the  best 
facts  available — plus  zeal  to  do  something 
about  them,  many  critics  fear,  can  make  the 
CIA  an  unanswerable  advocate,  not  for  a 
vested  budgetary  or  policy  Interest,  but  for 
Its  own  sincere  notions  of  how  to  proceed. 
And  Its  advantage  of  providing  the  facts  on 
which  decision  must  be  made,  these  critics 
feel,  can  enable  It  to  prevail  over  the  advice 
or  fears   of  political   officers. 

Thus,  In  1958,  Ambassador  John  Allison 
strongly  opposed  the  plan  of  Allen  Dxilles 
to  aid  the  rebel  movement  In  Sumatra 
against  President  Sukarno  of  Indonesia.  But 
Mr.  Dulles  had  won  the  powerful  support  of 
his  brother.  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles. 

Ultimately,  the  plan  went  forward — with 
the  result  that  an  American  pilot  was  shot 
down  and  captured  by  the  Sukarno  forces, 
causing  a  conspicuous  deterioration  of  rela- 
tions between  Indonesia  and  the  United 
States.  The  plan  was  not  unapproved;  it 
was  Just  unwise. 

A  third  problem  of  control  arises  from  the 
necessary  secrecy  that  surrounds  the  Agency. 
To  protect  Its  sources  of  Information,  to  per- 
mit It  to  proceed  with  any  form  of  clandes- 
tine operations,  to  guard  the  Nation's  politi- 
cal relations  with  most  other  countries.  It  Is 
necessary  for  the  CIA  to  be  shielded — and 
Congress  has  so  shielded  It,  by  law — from 
the  ordinary  scrutiny.  Investigation  and  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  activities  that  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  must  undergo. 

Within  the  Agency,  until  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
disaster  of  1961   In  Cuba,  even  the  Intelli- 


gence Division  was  not  allowed  to  know  about 
the  "dirty  tricks"  being  planned  and  carried 
out  by  the  Plans  Division. 

STEVENSON  IN  TRX  DARK 

Many  of  the  highest  Government  officials 
are  told  nothing  of  some  of  the  Agency's  ac- 
tivities because.  In  the  course  of  their  own 
duties,  they  do  not  "need  to  know," 

It  la  now  well  established,  for  instance, 
that  until  tlie  disaster  unfolded,  Adlal  E. 
Stevenson,  the  U.S.  representative  to  the 
United  Nations,  knew  nothing  of  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  plan.  As  a  result,  he  and  his  Govern- 
ment, suffered  grievous  humiliation  after  be 
publicly  misstated  the  facts. 

In  years  past.  CIA  secrecy  reached  some  ab- 
surd proportions — with  high-level  employees 
identifying  themselves  solemnly  at  cocktail 
parties  as  "librarians"  and  "clerks."  In  its 
early  days,  for  instance,  CIA  employees  who, 
In  their  private  lives,  needed  to  apply  for 
credit  were  Instructed  by  the  Agency  to  say, 
when  asked  for  an  employer's  reference: 
"Call  Miss  Bertha  Potts"  at  a  certain  number. 

It  was  not  long,  of  course,  before  the  lend- 
ers who  were  told  to  call  Miss  Potts  would  say 
gleefully:  "Oh,  you  work  for  the  CIA." 

For  many  years  prior  to  1961,  a  good  many 
critics  had  been  aware  of  the  control  dan- 
gers inherent  In  the  CIA's  peculiar  position. 
In  1954,  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  Democrat, 
of  Montana,  obtained  34  cosponsors  for  a 
bill  to  create  a  12-member  Joint  committee  on 
Intelligence  to  keep  watch  over  the  CIA, 
much  as  the  Congressional  Joint  Commltttee 
on  Atomic  Energy  does  over  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Allen  Dulles,  who  was  completely  satisfied 
with  the  scrutiny  provided  by  four  carefully 
selected  subcommittees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations 
Committees,  went  to  work.  He  succeeded  In 
cutting  away  14  of  Mr.  MANsnxLD's  cospon- 
sors, and  the  bill  was  defeated,  59  to  27. 

BOARD  headed  BY  KALIAN 

A  year  later  the  second  Hoover  Commission 
also  reconunended  a  congressional  Joint 
committee,  as  well  as  a  presldentially  ap- 
pointed board  of  consultants  on  Intelligence 
activities. 

To  forestall  the  first,  Mr.  Dulles  acquiesced 
in  the  second,  and  In  January  1965,  President 
Elsenhower  named  a  board  of  consultants  on 
foreign  Intelligence  activities,  with  James  R. 
Kllllan,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  as  chairman. 

Thofe  familiar  with  the  board's  work  in 
the  Elsenhower  years  say  It  performed  a 
useful  function  on  the  technical  side,  where 
Dr.  Kllllan,  for  Instance,  was  a  powerful 
advocate  In  the  development  of  the  U-2, 
However,  It  Is  generally  agreed  that  the 
board  did  not  give  very  critical  attention  to 
"black"  operations,  and  then  only  after  the 
fact. 

In  1954  there  was  also  established  by  the 
National  Security  Council — which  advises 
the  President  on  defense  and  foreign  policy 
matters — what  came  to  be  known  as  "the 
special  group,"  or  the  "54-12  group,"  after 
the  date  (December  1954)  of  the  secret  di- 
rective ordering  Its  formation.      "^ 

This  directive  also  provided  the  basic 
charter  for  the  agency's  countersubverslve 
and  counter-Communist  activity.  Until 
that  time,  these  activities  had  been  under- 
taken under  authority  of  a  secret  memoran- 
dum from  President  Truman  Issued  in  1947 
and  Inspired  principally  by  the  Italian, 
Czechoslovak  and  Berlin  situations,  then 
acute  cold-war  Issues, 

The  54-12  group  was — and  still  la — com- 
posed of  the  President's  special  assistants  for 
national  security  affairs,  the  Director  of  the 
CIA,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Under  Secretary  (or  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary) of  State  for  Political  Affairs,  plu* 
other  officers  consulted  occasionally  on  par- 
ticular proposals. 
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The  group  seems  to  have  been  created, 
partly  at  least,  In  response  to  public  con- 
cern over  the  problem  ot  control,  ajid  It  wa« 
given  responsibility  for  passing  on  Intelli- 
gence operations  beforehand.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  fraternal  relationship  of  Allen 
Dulles  and  John  Poster  Dulles,  because  of 
their  close  relations  with  President  Elsen- 
hower and  because  Allen  Dulles  had  the 
power  to  give  It  the  facta  on  which  It  had  to 
base  Its  decisions,  the  54-12  group  during 
the  Elsenhower  administration  Is  believed  by 
knowledgeable  sources  to  have  exercised 
little  control. 

THE  CLASSIC    DIS.\STEE 

At  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  Just  arter  President 
Kennedy  took  office  In  1961.  the  worst  Anally 
happened;  all  the  fears  expressed  through 
the  years  came  true. 

The  Bay  of  Pigs  must  take  Its  place  la 
history  as  a  classic  example  of  the  disaster 
that  can  occur  when  a  major  international 
operation  Is  undertaken  In  deepest  secrecy, 
is  politically  approved  on  the  basis  of  facta 
provided  by  those  who  most  fervently  advo- 
cated It.  Is  earned  out  by  the  same  advo- 
cates, and  ultimately  acquires  a  momentiun 
of  its  own  beyond  anything  contemplated 
either  by  the  advocates  or  thoee  who  sup- 
posedly controlled  them. 

Responsible  officials  uf  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration report,  for  Instance,  that  the 
invasion  plan  was  not  even  in  existence,  as 
such,  when  they  went  out  of  office  on  Janu- 
ary 19,  1961;  there  was  nothing  but  a  Cuban 
refugee  force,  available  for  whatever  the  In- 
coming administration  might  ultimately  de- 
cide to  do  with  It. 

Yet  the  testimony  of  Kennedy  administra- 
tion officials — Theodore  C.  Sorenson  and 
Arthur  M  Schleslnger.  Jr..  for  instance — Is 
that  the  matter  was  presented  to  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy by  the  CIA  advocates  as  If  It  were  al- 
ready committed  to  it  and  would  have  to 
cancel  It  rather  than  approve  it.  Mr.  Soren- 
sen  even  wrote  In  his  book.  "Kennedy,"  that 
Mr.  Kennedy  had  been  subtly  pushed  to  be 
no  less  "hard"  In  his  an ti -Castroism  than 
President  Elsenhower  supposedly  had  been. 

The  ultimate  disaster  and  its  varlo\is 
causes  need  no  retelling.  Their  effect  was 
graphically  described  by  an  official  who  saw 
the  shaken  Mr.  Kennedy  Immediately  after- 
ward. The  President,  he  said,  "wanted  to 
splinter  the  CIA  In  a  thousand  pieces  and 
scatter  It  to  the  winds." 

At  the  same  time,  to  Clark  M.  Clifford,  a 
Washington  lawyer  and  close  friend,  who  had 
written  the  legislation  setting  up  the  CIA 
during  the  Truman  administration,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy said  flatly  and  poignantly: 

"I  coxild  not  survive  another  one  of 
these." 

AN    INQtrtSY    ORDERED 

H'.i:  because  he  could  not  simply  abolish 
the  Agency,  much  less  Its  function,  the  Presi- 
dent decided  he  would  "get  It  under  control." 

First,  he  ordered  a  thorough  investigation 
by  a  group  headed  by  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor 
and  composed  also  of  Allen  Dulles,  Adm. 
Arlelgh  Burke.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
and   Attorney  Genera!  Robert  F    Kenneot. 

Se<.-ond.  rn  Mr  CUtTords  advice,  the  Presi- 
dent recreated  the  old  board  of  consultants 
under  the  title  of  the  Foreign  Intelligence 
C-ommlttee  and  asked  Dr  Kiiaan  to  resume 
the  chairmanship.  iMr.  Cll.'Tord  became  a 
member  and  later  succeeded  Dr.  Kllllan  as 
chairman  )  The  President  directed  the 
committee  to  Investigate  the  whole  Intelli- 
gence community  from  'stem  to  stem."  rec- 
ommend changes  and  see  that  they  were 
carried  out. 

Third,  after  a  decent  Interval,  the  Presi- 
dent replaced  Allen  Dulles  with  John  A.  Mc- 
Cone.  a  former  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission.  He  told  the  new  Director 
that  he  was  not  to  be  simply  the  Dlrect-?r  of 
the  CIA  but  should  regard  his  primary  task 
as  "the  coordination  and  effective  pildance 


of  the  total  U.S.  intelligence  effort."  Mr. 
Dtilles'  key  assistants  were  also  removed. 

Fourth,  the  President  sent  a  letter  to  every 
Ambassador  telling  him  he  was  "In  charge  of 
the  entire  diplomatic  mission"  at  his  post. 
Including  not  only  foreign  service  personnel 
but  "also  the  representatives  of  all  other 
U.S.  agencies."  These  representatives  of 
other  agencies  were  to  keep  the  Ambassador 
"fully  Informed  of  their  views  and  activities" 
and  would  abide  by  the  Ambassador's  deci- 
sions "unless  In  some  particular  Instance  you 
and  they  are  notified  to  the  contrary." 

The  President  followed  this  letter,  which 
was  made  public,  with  a  secret  communica- 
tion, saying  he  meant  It  and  specifically  In- 
cluding CIA  men  among  those  responsible 
to  the  Ambassador, 

A    BLOW   TO   BtTNDT 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  change  In 
control  procedures,  however.  Involved  the 
54-12  group  within  the  political  ranks  of 
the  Administration,  and  it  came  without  any 
Presidential  Initiative. 

The  Bay  of  Pigs  had  dealt  a  severe  psy- 
chological blow  to  McGeorge  Bundy,  who  as 
the  President's  Assistant  for  National  Secu- 
rity Affairs  was  a  member  of  the  group,  and 
perhaps  also  to  his  self-esteem.  Thereafter 
he  set  out  tightening  up  the  surveillance  of 
CIA  operations,  subjecting  them  to  search- 
ing analysis  before  and  not  after  the  event. 
The  hard-eyed  Mr.  Bundy  was  notably  re- 
lentless at  that  kind  of  administration. 

The  President  accepted  the  advice  of  the 
Taylor  and  KlUlan  Investigations  on  two  im- 
portant questions. 

First,  he  decided  not  to  limit  the  CIA  to 
intelligence  gathering  and  not  to  shift  clan- 
destine operations  to  the  Pentagon,  or  to  a 
special  agency  created  for  the  purpose. 

These  ideas  had  found  favor  among  some 
sections  of  the  State  Department,  among 
many  public  critics  and  even  among  some 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee. But  it  was  stoutly  opposed  by  Allen 
Dulles,  who  argued  that  this  would  result 
In  duplication  and  rivalry,  and  that  the  two 
functions  were  interdependent,  though  he 
admitted  that  they  had  not  been  working 
in  harness  on  the  Bay  of  Pigs  operation. 

The  two  committees  of  inquiry  agreed  with 
Mr.  Dulles,  and  so,  finally,  did  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Second  the  committees  recommended,  and 
the  president  enthusiastically  agreed,  that 
the  CIA  should  leave  sizable  military  opera- 
tions to  the  Pentagon  and  henceforth  limit 
Itself  to  operations  of  a  kind  in  which  U.S. 
Involvement  would  be  "plausibly  deniable." 
This,  however,  has  proved  to  be  a  rule  of 
thimib  In  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  hide 
the  thumb. 

SOIflTHIKO    LtKX   BECRECT 

For  Instance,  the  later  creation  of  an  air 
force  of  anti-Castro  Cubans  to  fly  for  the 
Congolese  Government  was  carried  out  and 
managed  by  the  CIA,  not  by  the  Pentagon, 
despite  the  recommendation. 

The  obvious  reason  was  that  the  Agency 
could  do  the  job  in  something  like  secrecy, 
while  Defense  Department  Involvement 
would  have  been  neeessarily  more  op>en,  ad- 
vertising the  backing  of  the  United  States 
for  the  "instant  air  force." 

It  is  beyond  dispute,  however,  that  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  was  a  watershed  in  the  life  of 
the  CIA  and  its  influence  on  policymaking. 
Before  that,  no  matter  how  much  adminis- 
trative control  and  political  approval  there 
may  have  been,  Mr.  Dulles  ran  the  Agency 
largely  as  he  saw  flt. 

He  was  able  to  do  so  because  he  oould 
almost  always  get  "approval" — and  thus  ad- 
here to  the  forms  of  control — ^from  his  broth- 
er in  the  State  Department  or  from  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  with  both  of  whom  be  had 
the  closest  relations  of  trust  and  liking. 

The  effect  of  thev  Kennedy  shakeup  was 
immediately  apparent — on  policy  in  Laos,  for 


instance.  W.  Averell  Harriman,  then  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs,  was  given  a  free  hand  in  getting  rid 
of  the  American  puppet,  Premier  Phouml 
Nosavfin — whose  backing  by  the  CIA  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  had  specifically  approved — 
and  reinstating  Souvanna  Phoiuna  at  the 
head  of  a  neutralist  government. 

By  general  agreement  of  virtually  every 
official  interviewed,  the  CIA  does  not  now 
directly  make  policy,  and  its  operations  are 
luider  much  more  rigorous  surveillance  and 
control  than  before.  Nevertheless,  there  con- 
tinue to  be — and  probably  always  will  be 

Instances  where  the  controls  simply  do  not 
work. 

TTMCXSTAIN  B01TI'n>ARIZS 

Richard  Btssell,  who  as  deputy  director  for 
plans  was  largely  responsible  for  the  U-2  re- 
connaissance triumph  and  for  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  disaster,  has  explained  why  this  must 
be. 

"You  can't  take  on  operations  of  this 
scope."  he  has  said,  "draw  narrow  bound- 
aries of  policy  around  them  and  be  absolutely 
sure  that  those  boundaries  will  never  be 
overstepped." 

Recently,  for  Instance,  the  CIA  was  ac- 
cused of  supporting  Cambodian  rebels  who 
oppose  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  the  head 
of  state.  Even  some  senior  U.S.  Foreign 
Service  officers  said  they  were  not  sure  that 
the  agency's  firm  denials  meant  no  agent  in 
the  field,  no  obscure  planner  In  the  huge 
CIA  building  in  Virginia,  had  strayed  from 
the  strict  boundaries  of  policy. 

A  high  degree  of  control  of  CIA  activities 
exists,  however,  and  Inquiry  produced  this 
picture  of  the  controlling  agencies  and  how 
well  the  control  works : 

THE  54-12  caonp 

The  54-12  group  is  the  heart  of  the  control 
system.  Its  members  now  are  Adm.  William 
F.  Raborn,  the  CIA  director;  U.  Alexis  John- 
son, Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for' 
Political  Affairs;  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  two  presidential 
assistants,  Bill  D.  Moyers  and  Walt  W.  Ros- 
tow,  who  have  replaced  McGeorge  Bundy  In 
representing  the  White  House. 

This  group  meets  once  a  week  with  a  de- 
tailed agenda.  It  concentrates  almost  ex- 
clusively on  operations.  It  approves  all  pro- 
posed operations  and  It  passes  in  great  detail 
on  expenditures  as  small  as  $10,000  that  have 
political  implications  or  could  prove  em- 
barrassing If  discovered.  Any  differences  are 
referred  first  to  the  Cabinet  level  and  then,  if 
necessary,  to  the  President. 

While  the  group  approves  every  "black" 
operation,  it  does  not  necessarily  clear  all  the 
routine  intelligence-gathering  activities  of 
the  agency.  Nor,  once  approval  has  been 
given  for  a  "black"  operation,  does  it  main- 
tain a  running  supervision  over  every  detail 
of  its  execution. 

Under  a  given  policy  decision  approving  a 
guerrilla  operation  In  a  certain  country,  for 
instance,  the  54-12  group  might  also  have  to 
approve  something  as  specific  and  Important 
as  a  bridge  blowing.  But  the  overall  pro- 
gram would  go  on  by  itself  under  the  direc- 
tion of  agents  in  the  field. 

BTTRKATT  OF  THE  Bm)OBT 

Another  form  of  control  is  that  of  the 
purse  string. 

The  CIA's  annual  request  for  funds,  which 
is  hidden  largely  in  the  Defense  Department 
budget,  is  the  responsibility  of  the  head  of 
the  Budget  Bureau's  International  Division. 
The  request  has  usually  fared  well,  but  in  the 
fiscal  year  1965,  for  the  first  time  In  several 
years,  it  was  cut  back  sharply  by  the  Bureau. 

Another  form  of  budgetary  control  centers 
on  the  Agency's  "slush  fund,"  which  used  to 
be  about  $100-mllllon  a  year  and  is  now  In 
"the  tens  of  millions."  One  official  has  said 
that  "the  CIA  can't  spend  a  dollar  without 
Bureau  of  Budget  approval."    But  another 
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official  put  a  somewhat  different  light  on 
how  the  "slush  fund"  is  handled. 

Suppose,  he  said,  that  country  X  Is  having 
an  election  and  the  candidates  backed  by 
the  U.S.  Government  seem  headed  for  defeat. 
The  Ambassador  and  the  CIA  station  chief — 
the  Agency's  chief  in  that  country — may  for- 
ward a  request  for  some  fast  money  to  spread 
around. 

The  request,  when  reviewed  and  cleared 
by  the  middle  levels  of  the  State  Department 
and  the  CIA.  goes  to  the  54-13  group  for 
review. 

This  group  will  first  decide  whether  the 
money  should  be  spent,  how  the  CIA  should 
spend  it  and  how  much  shoiild  be  made 
available.  Then  the  request  goes  to  the 
Budget  Bureau  to  be  Justified  in  budget 
terms  against  other  needs. 

A  CALL   BRINGS  THE  MONET 

For. example,  this  official  said,  one  such 
project  was  recently  trimmed  by  the  Budget 
Bureau  from  $3  to  $1.7  million.  But  in  the 
last  week  of  the  election,  the  CIA  ran  out  of 
funds  Just  as  It  needed  some  more  billboards 
plastered,  and  it  was  able  to  get  the  money 
simply  by  a  phone  call  to  the  Budget  Bureau. 
This  official  explained  that  there  had  to  be 
some  way  of  providing  "quick-turn  money" 
under  tight  controls  and  audit. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  form  of 
control  is  purely  budgetary  and  not  substan- 
tive. The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  does  not 
interpose  any  policy  Judgment  but  simply 
weighs  a  proposed  operation  against  total 
money  available  and  the  outlays  for  other 
projects. 

FOREIGN  INTELLIOINCE  ADVISORY  BOARD 

Another  control  Agency  Is  the  Foreign  In- 
telligence Advisory  Board.  This  group  has 
nine  members.  Pour  have  had  extensive  gov- 
ernment experience. 

The  chairman,  Clark  Clifford,  was  special 
counsel  to  President  Truman  from  1946  to 
1950.  Among  the  other  members,  Robert  D. 
Murphy,  former  career  Ambassador  and  for- 
mer Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs,  hat;  had  personal  experience  in  clan- 
destine operations,  for  he  prepared  the  way 
for  the  American  landing  in  North  Africa  in 
1942.    He  is  now  a  director  of  Corning  Glass. 

Gordon  Gray,  a  director  of  the  R.  J.  Reyn- 
olds Co.  and  a  newspaper  owner,  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  under  President  Truman 
and  later  was  President  Elsenhower's  special 
assistant  for  national  security  affairs.  Frank 
Pace,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Special  Advisory 
Board.  Air  Force  Systems  Command,  was  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  1949-50 
and  Secretary  of  the  Army  from  1950  to  1953. 

Two  members  are  scientists  connected  with 
Industry— William  O.  Baker,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  research  for  the  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories,  a  member  for  many  years  of 
the  Science  Advisory  Board  of  the  Air  Force, 
and  Edwin  H.  Land,  chairman  and  president 
of  the  Polaroid  Corp.,  a  former  adviser  to 
the  Navy  on  guided  missiles  and  an  expert 
on  photography. 

There  are  two  military  representatives — 
General  Taylor,  former  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  former  Ambassador  to 
South  Vietnam,  and  Admiral  John  H.  Sides, 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  from 
1960  to  1963.  Dr.  William  L.  Langer,  the  ninth 
member,  is  professor  of  history  at  Harvard 
and  a  frequent  Government  consultant. . 

The  board  meets  an  average  of  1  or  1V4 
days  a  month.  It  is  subdivided  into  two- 
man  panels  specializing  In  various  fields. 
which  meet  more  frequently.  Individual 
members  also  take  field  Inspection  trips.  Mr. 
CUfford  went  recently  to  South  Vietnam;  Mr. 
Gray  has  been  on  extensive  trips  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  southeast  Asia. 

There  is  divergent  opinion  on  the  control 
value  of  this  board.  Some  of  Its  members 
are  highly  pleased  with  their  own  work.  They 
point  out  that  over  the  last  4!^  years  they 


have  made  some  200  recommendations,  of 
which  the  President  accepted  95  jjercent. 

They  take  credit  for  persuading  President 
Kennedy  and  Secretary  of  I>efense  Robert  S. 
McNamara  to  create  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  combining  the  separate  service  in- 
telligence divisions.  This  had  been  recom- 
mended by  Secretary  of  Defense  Gates  and 
by  Lyman  ELlrkpatrlck.  lnsi>ector  general  of 
the  CIA.  as  a  result  of  the  widely  differing 
eetimatee  of  the  so-called  "missile  gap"  In 
the  late  1960's  made  by  the  Intelligence  arms 
of  the  services. 

Another  official  In  a  position  of  authority, 
however.  beUeves  that  the  board  does  little 
more  than  provide  a  "nice  audit"  of  CIA  op- 
erations and  that  any  "control"  It  exercises  Is 
largely  ex  post  facto.  He  asked  what  could 
be  expected  from  a  board  that  met  only  a  few 
days  a  month. 

"By  5  in  the  afternoon,"  he  said,  "the  guys 
can't  remember  what  they  were  told  in  the 
morning." 

Even  the  members  concede  that  their  work 
has  been  aimed  primarily  at  improving  the 
efllclency  and  methods  of  the  CIA,  rather 
than  at  control  of  Individual  operations. 
Thus,  If  the  board  does  Investigate  some 
"black"  operations,  its  emphasis  is  placed  on 
whether  it  was  done  well  or  could  have  been 
more  successful,  rather  than  on  the  political 
question  of  whether  it  should  have  been  done 
at  all. 

One  member  reported,  however,  that  the 
CIA  now  brought  some  of  its  proposals  to  the 
committee  for  prior  discussion.  If  not  spe- 
cific approval.  This  is  not  an  unmixed  bless- 
ing. 

While  the  board  might  advise  against  some 
risky  scheme,  it  also  might  not;  In  the  latter 
case  its  weight  added  to  that  of  the  CIA, 
would  present  the  responsible  political  of- 
ficials in  the  54-12  group  with  an  even  more 
powerful  advocacy  than  usual. 

An  advantage  of  the  board  is  its  direct  link 
to  the  President.  Since  this  Is  augmented, 
at  present,  by  Mr.  Clifford's  close  pwrsonal  and 
political  ties  to  President  Johnson,  any  rec- 
ommendations the  committee  makes  carry 
great  weight  with  the  bureaucrats  of  the  CIA, 
even  before  they  appear  in  a  Presidential  or- 
der. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  AND  AMBASSADORS 

Also  exercising  some  control  over  the  CIA 
are  the  State  Department  and  Ambassadors, 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  has  confided  to  his 
associates  that  he  Is  now  quite  certain  the 
CIA  is  doing  nothing  affecting  official  policy 
he  does  not  know  about.  But  he  added  that 
he  was  also  sure  he  was  the  only  one  in  the 
State  Department  informed  about  some  of 
the  things  being  done. 

Despite  this  information  gap  as  high  as 
the  Under  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary 
levels.  State  Department  officers  with  a  need 
to  know  are  far  better  informed  about  opera- 
tions than  before  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

Moreover,  In  the  54-12  group  and  In  inter- 
agency Intelligence  meetings.  State  Depart- 
ment officers  are  now  more  read"  to  speak 
out  and  more  likely  to  be  heeded  on  proposed 
intelligence  operations  that  they  believe 
would  compromise  larger  p>ollcy  Interests. 

President  Kennedy's  secret  letter  to  the 
Ambassadors  also  had  some  effect  in  chang- 
ing a  dangerous  situation. 

In  1954,  William  J.  Sebald  resigned  as  Am- 
bassador to  Burma  because  of  continued 
CIA  support  to  Chinese  Nationalists  in  north- 
ern Burma  despite  all  his  protests.  In  1956, 
James  B.  Conant,  Ambassador  to  West  Ger- 
many, was  not  told  about  the  tunnel  under 
East  Berlin.  In  1960.  In  Laos,  Ambassador 
Wlnthrop  G.  Brown  was  often  bypassed  as 
the  CIA  helped  prop  up  the  American-backed 
Premier  Phouml  Nosavan,  against  his  advice. 
The  same  year,  the  Ambassador  in  Malaysia 
knew  nothing  of  the  Singapore  operation  that 
ultimately  was  to  embarrass  the  State  De- 
partment in  1965. 


It  is  doubtful  whether  such  things  could 
happen  today  if  an  Ambassador  is  forceful 
enough  in  establishing  his  authority. 

In  the  last  4  years  the  Ambassadors  have 
been  kept  much  better  informed,  and  their 
relations  with  CIA  chiefs  of  station  have 
been  consequently  more  cordial.  Ambassa- 
dors Clare  Tlmberlake  and  Edward  Gulllon 
were  completely  posted  on  CIA  operations 
during  the  Congo  crisis  and  worked  closely 
with  the  Agency.  So,  apparently,  was  Henry 
Oabot  Lodge  after  he  took  over  the  Embassy 
in  Saigon  in  1963. 

While  the  Ambassador  may  not  always  be 
completely  master  in  his  own  house,  neither 
does  it  seem  to  be  true — as  a  staff  report  of 
Senator  Henrt  M.  Jackson's  Subcommittee 
on  National  Security  Staffing  and  Operations 
said  in  1962 — that  the  primacy  of  the  Am- 
bassador, EupFK>sedly  established  by  the  Ken- 
nedy letter,  was  largely  "a  polite  fiction." 

For  example,  Robert  P.  Woodward,  Ambas- 
sador to  Spain,  vetoed  a  man  chosen  to  be 
the  CIA's  Spanish  station  chief.  And  the 
State  Department,  while  still  complaining 
about  the  size  of  some  CIA  stations,  is  now 
supposed  to  approve  the  number  of  agents 
in  each  diplomatic  mission. 

In  secret  testimony  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  in  the  summer  of 
1965,  Under  Secretary  of  State  Thomas  C. 
Mann  made  plain  that  the  creation  of  the 
Imbert  military  Junta  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  May  was  a  State  Department, 
and  not  a  CIA,  idea. 

Asked  whether  the  CIA  would  have  set 
up  the  Junta  without  orders  from  State,  Mr. 
Mann  replied: 

"I  will  say  that  in  the  past  this  may 
have  been;  I  do  not  know.  But  since  I 
arrived  in  January  1964,  I  have  had  an 
understanding  first  with  Mr.  McCone  and 
now  with  Admiral  Raborn,  and  I  am  sure 
the  Department  has,  even  more  Importantly, 
that  the  policy  is  made  here  [at  State]  and 
that  nothing  Is  done  without  our  consent." 

This  "nothing"  probably  goes  too  far,  since 
there  remain  areas  of  ambassadorial  igno- 
rance. An  Ambassador  is  not  always  in- 
formed of  "third  party"  spying  In  his  coun- 
try— for  example,  spying  in  France  on  the 
Chinese  Communists  there.  Nor  is  he  glve^ 
specific  details  on  cotmterespionage  and  in- 
formation gathering  about  which  he  may  be 
generally  informed. 

If  the  CIA  has  "bought  the  madam,"  as 
one  official  put  it,  of  a  house  of  ill  fame 
patronized  by  influential  citizens  or  officials 
of  a  host  covmtry,  the  Ambassador  does  not 
know  it  and  probably  doesn't  want  to.  He 
would,  however,  have  the  dubious  benefit  of 
any  information  the  madam  might  disclose. 

These  are  the  four  Institutional  forms  of 
"control"  of  the  CIA  that  now  exists — save 
for  congressional  oversight  and  the  all-im- 
portant role  of  the  Agency's  Director.  And 
the  New  York  Times'  stu-vey  for  these 
articles  left  little  doubt  that  the  newly 
vigorous  functioning  of  these  four  groups 
has  greatly  improved  coordination,  more 
nearly  assured  political  approval,  and  sub- 
stantially reduced  the  hazards  implicit  In 
CIA  operations. 

Nevertheless,  the  Agency  still  remains  the 
fount  of  information  on  which  many  policy 
decisions  rest,  and  the  source  of  facts, 
selected  or  otherwise,  on  which  to  Justify 
Its  own  projects. 

Nevertheless,  the  CIA  enjoys  an  inherent 
advantage  in  any  conflict  with  the  State 
or  Defense  Departments  because  of  its  un- 
deniable exjjertlse — especially  In  economics 
and  science — and  because  It  is  free  from 
such  political  entanglements  as  trying  to 
build  up  a  missile  budget  (as  In  the  case  of 
the  Air  Force)  or  of  having  to  Justify  the 
recognition  of  a  foreign  leader  (as  In  the 
case  of  State ) . 

And,  nevertheless,  in  Its  legitimate  need  for 
•ecrecy,  the  CIA  simply  cannot  be  subjected 
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to  as  much  public  or  even  official  scrutiny  as 

all  other  agencies  undergo, 

A    CAtX    FOB    MORE    CONTROL 

For  all  the*e  reasons  and  because  of  occa- 
sloaaf  blunders,  there  has  been  no  abatement 
in  the  demand  of  critics  tor  more  and 
stronger  control  Inevitably,  their  call  Is  for 
some  form  or  Increased  supervision  by  the 
people's  Representatives  In  Congreas,  usually 
by  a  Joint  committee  of  the  tv?o  Houses. 

The  Times  survey  indicated  a  widespread 
feeling  that  such  a  committee  would  do  the 
Agency's  vital  functions  more  harm  than 
good,  and  that  It  would  provide  little  If  any 
solution  to  the  central   problem  of  control. 

The  history  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Aisency  since  1947  makes  one  thing  painfully 
clear — that  'the  control  question,  while  real 
and  of  the  utmost  lmp<:)rtance,  Ls  one  of  "not 
measures  but  men  "  The  forms  of  control 
mean  nothing  \f  there  la  no  will  to  control, 
ar.d  If  there  la  a  will  to  control,  then  the 
form  of  It  Is  more  or  leas  Irrelevant. 

Such  a  will  can  only  come  from  the  high 
political  officials  of  the  administration,  and 
It  can  best  be  Inspired  In  them  by  the  direct 
eximple  of  the  President, 

But  even  the  President  probably  could  not 
Impose  his  will  on  the  .'\gency  In  every  case 
without  the  understanding,  the  concurrence 
and  the  vigorous  and  efficient  cooperation 
of  the  second  most  Important  man  In  the 
matter  of  control — the  Director  of  the  CIA. 

The  CIA:   Qualitie.s  of  Director  Viewed  as 
Chiet  Rein  on  Aoenct 

(Note. — Following  Is  the  last  of  five  articles 
on  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  The  ar- 
ticles are  by  a  team  of  New  York  Times 
correspondents  consisting  of  Tom  Wicker, 
John  W.  Finney,  Max  Prankel,  E.  W.  Ken- 
worthy,  and  others. ) 

Washington,  April  28. — As  copious  evi- 
dence of  a  Soviet  military  buildup  In  Cuba, 
Including  the  Installation  of  antiaircraft  mis- 
siles, poured  into  Washington  In  the  summer 
of  1962,  the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  John  A.  McCone,  had  a  strong 
hunch  about  Its  meaning. 

He  believed  such  an  arsenal  half-way 
around  the  world  from  Moscow  had  to  be 
designed  ultimately  to  protect  even  more 
Important  Installations — long-range  offensive 
mlssUes  and  nuclear  weapons  yet  to  be  pro- 
vided. 

Mr.  McCone  told  President  Kennedy  about 
his  hunch  but  specified  that  It  was  a  per- 
sonal guess  entirely  lacking  In  concrete  sup- 
porting evidence.  He  scrupulously  refused  to 
impose  his  hunch  on  the  contradictory  docu- 
mentary and  photo.inalysls  evidence  being 
provided  by  the  Intelligence  community  over 
which  he  presided.  He  continued  to  pass  to 
the  President  and  his  advisers  reports  and 
estimates — bafed  on  all  available  evidence — 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  not  Likely  to  do 
what  he  believed  In  his  heart  It  was  doing. 

When  the  evidence  that  the  Russians  had 
Implanted  offensive  missiles  In  Cuba  did  come 
In,  Mr.  McCone  w.\s  among  those  around  the 
President  who  argued  for  quick,  decisive  air 
action  before  the  ml.ssUes  could  become  oper- 
ative. But  when  the  President  decided  on  his 
blockade-and-ultlmatum  policy.  Mr.  McCone 
loyally  supported  It  and  helped  carry  It  out. 

In  1963.  Mr.  McCone  was  personally  In  fa- 
vor of  the  proposed  limited  nuclear  test-ban 
treaty.  He  had  backed  such  proposals  since 
his  years  as  chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion. 

Nevertheless  oec.^u.se  of  his  desire  that  the 
f icts  s'lould  be  known  a=!  fully  as  possible,  he 
furni.thed  i  CI.\  .=  taff  expert  to  assist  Senator 
John  Stennis.  Democrat,  of  Mississippi. 
chAirmfin  of  an  armed  services  subcommittee 
and  in  opporient  of  the  treaty.  This  angered 
the  White  House  and  the  State  Department, 
but  U  w.i8  consistent  with  Mr.  McCone's  view 


of  the  CIA's  role  In  Informing  the  Govern- 
ment as  fully  as  possible. 

It  Is  In  this  kind  of  Intellectual  effort  to 
separate  fact  from  fancy,  evidence  from  sus- 
picion, decision  from  preference,  opinion 
from  policy,  and  consequence  from  guess 
that  effective  control  of  the  CIA  must  begin. 
In  the  opinion  of  most  of  those  who  have 
been  surveyed  by  the  New  York  Times. 

And  It  Is  when  these  qualities  have  been 
lacking,  the  same  officials  and  experts  believe, 
that  the  CIA  most  often  has  become  Involved 
in  those  activities  that  have  led  to  widespread 
charges  that  It  Is  not  controlled,  makes  Its 
own  policy  and  undermines  that  of  Its  politi- 
cal masters. 

Inevitably,  the  contrast  Is  drawn  between 
John  McCone  and  Allen  W,  Dulles,  one  of 
the  most  charming  and  Imaginative  men  In 
Washington,  under  whose  direction  the  CIA 
grew  to  Its  present  proportions  and  Impor- 
tance. 

A   GAMBLING   MAN 

Digging  a  wiretap  tunnel  from  West  to 
East  Berlin,  flying  spy  planes  beyond  the 
reach  of  antiaircraft  weapons  over  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  finding  a  Laotian  ruler  In  the 
cafes  of  Paris  were  romantic  projects  that 
kindled  Mr.  Dulles'  enthusiasm.  Sometimes 
the  profits  were  great;  sometimes  the  losses 
were  greater. 

To  Allen  Dulles,  a  gambling  man,  the  possi- 
bility of  the  losses  were  real  but  the  chance 
of  success  was  more  Important. 

A  20-percent  chance  to  overthrow  a  leftist 
regime  In  Guatemala  through  a  CIA-spon- 
sored Invasion  wais  all  he  wanted  to  give  It 
a  try.  He  charmed  President  Elsenhower 
with  tales  of  extraordinary  snooping  on  such 
rulers  as  President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  with  accounts  of 
the  romantic  derrlng-do  of  Kermlt  Roosevelt 
In  arousing  Iranian  mobs  against  Mohammed 
Mossadegh  to  restore  the  Shah  to  his  throne. 

As  long  as  his  brother,  John  Foster  Dulles, 
was  Secretary  of  State,  Allen  Dulles  had  no 
need  to  chafe  under  political  "control."  The 
Secretary  had  an  almost  equal  fascination  for 
devious,  back-alley  adventure  In  what  he  saw 
as  a  worldwide  crusade. 

PERSONAL    JUDGMENTS 

Neither  brother  earned  his  high  reputation 
by  taut  and  businesslike  administration. 
Both  placed  supreme  confidence  In  their  per- 
sonal Judgments. 

Colleagues  recall  many  occasions  on  which 
Allen  Dulles  would  cut  off  debate  about,  say, 
the  Intentions  of  a  foreign  bead  of  state 
with  the  remark:  "Oh,  I  know  him  person- 
ally.   He  would  never  do  that  sort  of  thing." 

Alleit  Dulles  was  also  an  accomplished  poli- 
tician. Throughout  his  regime  he  main- 
tained the  best  of  relations  with  the  late 
Clarence  Cannon  of  Missouri,  who  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
was  the  key  figure  In  providing  CIA  funds. 

Mr.  Dulles  kept  personal  control  of  the 
selection  of  other  Members  of  Congress  with 
responsibility  for  overseeing  the  CIA,  with 
the  result  that  he  Invariably  had  on  bis  side 
those  Members  of  the  congressional  estab- 
lishment who  could  carry  the  rest  of  Con- 
gress with  them. 

Thus,  In  the  Dulles  period  at  the  CIA,  there 
was  a  peculiar  set  of  circumstances.  An  ad- 
venturous Director,  inclined  to  rely  on  his 
own  often  extremely  good  and  Informed  In- 
tuition, widely  traveled,  read,  and  experi- 
enced, with  great  prestige  and  the  best  con- 
nections In  Congress,  whose  brother  held  the 
second  highest  office  In  the  administration, 
and  whose  President  completely  trusted  and 
relied  upon  both,  was  able  to  act  almost  at 
will  and  was  shielded  from  any  unpleasant 
consequences. 

KENNEDY    KKPT    HIM    IN   OFFICX 

When  the  Elsenhower  administration  came 
to  an  end  la  1961,  Allen  Dulles'  reappoint- 
ment was  one  of  President  Kennedy's  first 


acts.  Mr.  Dulles,  like  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who 
was  reappointed  head  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  at  the  same  time,  had  great 
prestige  and  was  thought  to  lend  continuity 
and  stability  to  the  new  administration. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Dulles'  continuance  In  office 
set  the  stage  for  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  the 
great  crisis  of  the  CIA. 

In  that  incredible  drama  of  1961,  It  was 
Mr.  Dulles'  weaknesses  as  CIA  Director— 
rather  than,  as  so  often  before,  his 
strengths — that  came  to  the  fore.  He  was 
committed  to  the  Cuba  Invasion  plan,  at  all 
costs,  against  whatever  objections.  The  ad- 
vocate overcame  the  planner. 

As  President  Kennedy  and  others  Inter- 
posed reservations  and  qualifications,  Mr. 
Dulles  and  his  chief  lieutenant,  Richard  M. 
BlBsell,  made  whatever  changes  were  required 
In  order  to  keep  the  plan  alive.  For  in- 
stance, they  switched  the  landing  site  from 
the  Trinidad  area  to  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  to 
achieve  more  secrecy,  thereby  accepting  an 
Inferior  beachhead  site  and  separating  the 
refugee  force  of  Invaders  from  the  Escam- 
bray  Mountains,  where  they  were  supposed  to 
operate  as  guerrillas,  by  80  miles  of  swamp. 

Above  all,  lacking  his  old  rapport  with 
President  Elsenhower  and  his  brother,  lack- 
ing a  coldly  objective  approach  to  his  plan, 
Mr.  Dulles  never  realized  that  President 
Kennedy  suffered  from  more  than  tactical 
reservations. 

These  misgivings — In  reality  a  reluctance 
to  approve  the  Invasion — forced  the  frequent 
changes  In  plans,  each  weakening  the  whole, 
until  whatever  chance  of  success  there  might 
have  been  was  gone. 

AT    A    CRmCAL     HOUR 

It  was  John  McCone  who  replaced  Allen 
Dulles  at  the  CIA's  most  critical  hour.  After 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco.  It  had  barely  escaped 
dismemberment  or  at  least  the  divorce 
of  Its  Intelligence  and  Operations  Divisions. 
There  were  also  new  cries  for  greater  control, 
and  the  men  around  President  Kennedy  were 
suspicious  of.  If  not  hostile  to,  the  Agency. 

Like  Mr.  Dulles,  Mr.  McCone  devoted  much 
energy  to  resisting  a  formal  congressional 
watchdog  committee,  to  courting  the  senior 
members  cfl  the  Armed  Services  and  Appro- 
priations Committees  on  Capitol  IIIU  and  to 
converting  the  members  of  a  resuscitated 
Presidential  advisory  board  to  his  view  of 
Intelligence  policies. 

But  those  who  observed  him  work  believe 
he  also  brought  a  keen  intelligence  and 
energy  to  a  tough-minded  administration  of 
the  Agency  Itself  and  to  careful,  challenging 
study  of  Its  Intelligence  estimates  and 
recommendatlorts. 

He  broke  down  the  rigid  division  between 
operations  and  analysis  that  had  kept  the 
CIA's  analysts — Incredible  as  It  seems— Ig- 
norant of  the  Operations  Division's  specific 
plan  to  Invade  Cuba.  And  he  began  to  sub- 
ject the  CIA's  own  action  programs  to  vigor- 
ous review  and  criticism  by  the  Agency's 
own  experts. 

INCISIVE    QUESTIONS 

The  intellectual  level  of  meetings  among 
intelligence  officials  at  the  CIA  and  other 
agencies  Improved  greatly  under  Mr.  McCone. 
primarily  because  he  put  difficult  and  In- 
cisive questions  to  those  preparing  formal 
analyses  and  plans,  forcing  them  to  chal- 
lenge and  defend  their  own  Judgments. 

Above  all.  he  set  the  hard  example  hlnuelf 
of  putting  aside  personal  preference.  In- 
formed guesses  and  long  gambles  In  favor  of 
realistic  weighing  of  available  evidence  and 
close  adherence  to  administration  policy. 

He  brought  specialists  and  experts  Into 
conferences  and  decisionmaking  at  a  much 
higher  level  of  policy  than  before.  Often 
he  took  such  men  with  him  to  meetings  at 
the  Cabinet  level.  This  exposed  them  to 
policy  considerations  as  never  before,  and 
put  pollcjrmakers  more  closely  In  touch  with 
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the    experts    on    whose    "facts"    tb\.j    were 
acting. 

As  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Intelligence 
Board — a  group  that  brings  together  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  State  Department's  Intelligence 
unit  and  others — Mr.  McCone  won  a  reputa- 
tion for  objectivity  by  frequently  overruling 
the  proposals  of  his  own  Agency,  the  CIA. 

SOME    CRITICISM,   TOO 

His  regime  was  not  without  Its  critics. 
Many  officials  believe  he  narrowed  the  CIA's 
range  of  Interests,  which  was  as  wide  as  the 
horizons  under  the  Imaginative  Allen  Dulles. 
For  instance,  they  say,  he  was  slow  to  mo- 
bilize the  CIA  to  obtain  information  about 
nuclear  programs  In  India,  Israel,  and  other 
nations. 

Mr.  McCone  also  tried,  but  failed,  to  end 
interagency  rivalries.  He  spent  much  time 
in  bitter  dispute  with  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara  about  divisions  of  labor 
and  costs  In  technological  programs  and 
about  chains  of  command  In  Vietnam.  He  Is 
reported  to  have  feared  the  g:rowth  of  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency  as  an  Invasion 
of  CIA  territory. 

With  the  State  Department,  too,  rivalry 
continued — and  still  does.  Much  of  this  can 
be  attributed,  on  the  diplomats'  side,  to  the 
CIA's  readier  access  to  the  upper  levels  of 
Government  and  to  its  financial  ability  to 
underwrite  the  kind  of  research  and  field 
operations  that  State  would  like  to  do  for 
Itself. 

On  the  Agency's  side,  there  is  undoubtedly 
some  resentment  at  the  State  Department's 
recently  Increased  political  control  of  CIA 
operations.  For  Instance,  until  April  28, 
1965,  the  day  President  Johnson  ordered  the 
Marines  Into  Santo  Domingo,  the  CIA  had 
reported  the  possibility  of  a  rebellion  and  It 
knew  of  three  Communist-controlled  groups 
functioning  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  but 
the  Agency  had  not  suggested  an  Imminent 
threat  of  a  Communist  takeover. 

When  the  President  and  his  advisers  be- 
came persuaded  that  there  was  such  a  threat, 
however,  CIA  agents  supplied  confirming  In- 
telligence— some  of  It  open  to  challenge  by 
an  alert  reader.  CIA  officials  seem  a  little 
red  faced  about  this  compliance,  and  the  in- 
timation Is  that  the  CIA  may  have  gone  over- 
board in  trying  not  to  undermine  but  to 
substantiate  a  political  policy  decision. 

WITHIN  THE   BOUNDS   OF  POLICY 

Mr.  McCone's  pride  and  the  fierce  loyalty 
to  the  Agency  that  he  developed  made  him 
resentful  of  congressional  and  public  criti- 
cism, not  always  to  his  own  advantage. 
Nevertheless,  as  a  result  of  his  single-minded 
efforts  to  control  himself  and  his  Agency, 
other  former  members  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration— many  of  whom  opposed  his 
appointment — now  find  It  hard  to  recall  any 
time  when  Mr.  McCone  or  the  CIA  In  his  time 
overstepped  the  bounds  of  policy  deliber- 
ately. 

Thus,  they  are  inclined  to  cite  him  as  proof 
of  the  theory  that  In  the  process  of  Govern- 
ment men  are  more  Important  than  mechan- 
ics— and  in  support  of  the  widespread 
opinion  among  present  and  former  officials 
that  the  problem  of  controlling  the  CIA  must 
begin  with  men  Inside  the  Agency  Itself. 

The  far  more  general  belief  Is  that  Con- 
gress ought  to  have  a  much  larger  voice  in 
the  control  of  the  Agency.  This  belief  Is 
reinforced  by  the  fact  that  the  congressional 
control  that  now  exists  Is  Ill-informed,  In  the 
hands  of  a  chosen  few.  subject  to  what  the 
Agency  wishes  to  tell  even  these  few,  and 
occasionally  apathetic. 

There  are  four  subcommittees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Armed  Services  and  Appro- 
priations Committees  to  which  the  Director 
reports. 

Mr.  McCone  met  about  once  a  month  with 
the  subcommittees.    The  present   EMrector, 


Adm.  William  P.  Rabom,  meets  with  them 
somewhat  more  often. 

CONFLICTINO    VIEWS 

There  are  conflicting  opinions  on  the  val- 
ue of  these  sessions.  Some  who  participate 
say  that  they  are  "comprehensive,"  that  the 
Director  holds  back  nothing  In  response  to 
questions,  that  he  goes  Into  "great  detail  on 
budget  and  operations"  and  Is  "brutally 
frank."  Others  say  that  "we  are  pretty  well 
filled  In"  but  that  the  subcommittees  get 
no  precise  information  on  the  budget  or  the 
number  of  employees  and  that  the  Director 
reveals  only  as  much  as  he  wants  to. 

These  conflicting  views  probably  reflect 
the  composition  and  Interests  of  the  sub- 
committees. Those  on  the  Senate  side 
are  said  to  be  "lackadaisical"  and  "apathet- 
ic." with  some  Senators  not  wanting  to  know 
too  much.  The  House  subcommittees  are 
said  to  be  "alert.  Interested  and  efficient," 
with  members  insisting  on  answers  to  ques- 
tion*. 

Representative  George  H.  Mahon,  Demo- 
crat, of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  Hotise  Ap- 
propriations Comlmttee,  has  warned  the  ad- 
ministration It  must  Itself  police  the  CIA 
budget  more  stringently  than  that  of  any 
other  agency  because  he  and  other  Congress- 
men believe  they  should  protect  the  sensi- 
tive CIA  budget,  as  It  comes  to  them,  from 
the  congressional  economy  bloc  and  the 
Agency's  more  determined  critics. 

As  a  result  of  this  and  other  congressional 
representations,  the  CIA  "slush  fund"  for 
emergencies  has  been  reduced  below  8100 
million.  And — much  to  Mr.  McCone's  an- 
noyance— President  Johnson's  economy 
drives  resulted  In  an  administration  reduc- 
tion In  the  Agency's  budget. 

Three  things,  however,  are  clear  about  this 
congressional  oversight. 

NO  REAL  CONTROL 

One  is  that  the  subcommittee  members 
exercise  no  real  control  because  they  are 
not  Informed  of  all  covert  operations,  eltiier 
before  or  after  they  take  place. 

The  second  point  regarding  congressional 
oversight  Is  that  a  handful  of  men  like  Sen- 
ators Cannon  and  Russell  with  their  great 
prestige,  do  not  so  much  control  the  CIA 
as  shield  It  from  Its  critics. 

Finally,  even  these  establishment  watch- 
dogs can  be  told  Just  as  much  as  the  CIA 
Director  thinks  they  should  know.  In  fact, 
one  or  two  of  the  subcommittee  members  are 
known  to  shy  away  from  too  much  secret  In- 
formation, on  the  ground  that  they  do  not 
want  either  to  know  about  "black"  opera- 
tions or  take  the  chance  of  unwittingly  dis- 
closing them. 

For  all  these  reasons,  there  is  a  large  body 
of  substantial  opinion — in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress— that  favors  more  specific  monitoring 
of  intelligence  activity. 

The  critics  Insist  that  Congress  has  a  duty 
periodically  to  Investigate  the  activities  of 
the  CIA  and  other  Intelligence  arms;  to  check 
on  the  CIA's  relations  with  other  executive 
departments,  study  Its  budget  and  exercise 
greater  and  more  intelligent  oversight  than 
the  present  diffused  subcommittees,  which 
operate  without  staff  and  with  little  or  no 
representation  from  members  most  con- 
cerned with  foreign  affairs. 

A    FOUNTAIN    OF    LEAKS 

But  the  overwhelming  consensus  of  those 
most  knowledgeable  aljout  the  CIA.  now  and 
In  the  past,  does  not  suppvort  the  Idea  that 
Congress  should  "control"  the  CIA.  A  num- 
ber of  reasons  are  adduced : 

Secvuity.  Congress  is  the  well-known 
fountain  of  more  leaks  than  any  other  body 
In  Washington.  The  political  aspirations  of 
and  pressures  on  Members  make  them  eager 
to  appear  In  print;  they  do  not  have  the 
executive  responsibility  weighing  on  them. 


and  many  CIA  operations  oould  provide 
dramatic  passages  In  c&mpaig^n  speeches. 

Politics.  Any  standing  committee  would 
have  to  be  bipartisan.  This  would  give 
minority  party  members — as  well  as  dis- 
sidents in  the  majority — unparalleled  oppor- 
tunities to  learn  the  secrets  of  the  executive 
branch  and  of  foreign  policy,  and  to  make 
political  capital  of  nUstakes  or  controversial 
policies.  Republicans,  for  Instance,  armed 
with  all  the  facts  and  testimony  that  Investi- 
gation could  have  disclosed,  might  well  have 
wrecked  the  Kennedy  administration  after 
the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

The  Constitution.  The  CIA  acts  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  President  and  the  National 
Security  Council.  If  a  congressional  com- 
mittee had  to  be  Informed  in  advance  of 
CIA  activities,  covert  and  overt,  there  might 
well  be  a  direct  congressional  breach  of  the 
constitutional  freedom  of  the  executive 
branch  and  of  the  President's  right  to  con- 
duct foreign  policy. 

Control.  If  a  carefully  chosen  committee 
conscientiously  tried  to  avoid  all  these 
dangers.  It  could  probably  exercise  little  real 
"control"  of  the  kind  critics  desire.  At  beat, 
for  instance.  It  could  probably  do  little  more 
than  Investigate  some  questionable  opera- 
tions in  secrecy  and  after  they  had  taken 
place,  and  then  report  privately  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  might  or  might  not  respond. 

Ideology.  Congress  Is  full  of  "professional 
antl-Communlsts"  and  has  not  a  few  "pro- 
fessional liberals."  In  Its  worldwide  activi- 
ties, the  CIA  regularly  takes  covert  actions 
that  would  profoundly  offend  either  or 
both — for  Instance,  supporting  some  non- 
Communist  leftist  against  a  military  regime, 
or  vice  versa.  To  report  this  kind  of  activity 
to  Congress  would  l>e  certain  to  set  off  public 
debate  and  recriminations  and  lay  a  whole 
new  set  of  domestic  political  pressures  on  the 
agency. 

Policy.  Knowledgeable  men  in  Washing- 
ton do  not  accept  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  as  a  desirable  model  for  over- 
sight of  the  CIA.  They  point  out  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  has  developed  its 
own  staff  of  experts  in  its  field,  in  some 
cases  abler  men  than  those  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Conmilsslon,  and  these  congressional 
experts  now  have  a  vested  Interest  in  their 
own  Ideas  of  atomic  policy  and  projects.     ^ 

AN    EMPIRE   rORESEEN 

This,  these  sources  fear,  would  be  the  out- 
come of  a  Joint  committee  on  Intelligence — 
a  new  intelligence  empire  on  Capitol  Hill 
that  could  In  time  exert  a  direct  policy  in- 
fluence on  the  CIA,  separate  from  and  chal- 
lenging the  President's  policy  decisions. 
This  would  diffuse  rather  than  focus  power 
over  the  Agency  and  confuse  rather  than 
clarify  the  problem  of  control. 

Other  recommendations  for  a  congres- 
sional intervention  have  been  advanced. 
The  most  drastic — and  In  some  ways  the 
most  Interesting — would  be  to  legislate  the 
sepwiration  of  the  CIA's  Intelligence  and 
analysis  function  from  the  operations  or 
"dirty  tricks"  function. 

President  Kennedy,  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs, 
rejected  a  proposal  to  create  a  new  and  au- 
tonomous intelligence  and  analysis  agency. 
This  plan  would  have  covert  political  opera- 
tions under  a  small  and  largely  anonymous 
section  of  the  State  Department. 

EmCISNCT    DROP    rXARXD 

If  accepted,  this  plan  would  have  had  the 
great  advantage.  In  terms  of  control,  of  di- 
vorcing "black"  operators  and  their  schemes 
from  the  source  of  Information  on  which 
the  decision  to  act  must  be  made.  Thus, 
the  covert  oi>erator8  would  have  no  more  in- 
formation than  anyone  else  In  government, 
no  power  to  shape,  color,  withhold,  or  man- 
ufacture Information,  and  could.  In  effect, 
do  only  what  they  were  told  to  do  by  politi- 
cal authorities. 
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It  would  also  reduce  the  sheer  size  and 
power  of  the  CIA  within  the  Qovemment, 
much  of  which  Is  based  on  Its  combination 
of  functions — providing  Information,  pro- 
posing action,  and  having  the  ability  to 
carry  it  out. 

On  the  other  hanc^,  as  Mr,  Kennedy  con- 
cluded, such  a  dlvorte  might  well  lower  the 
total  overt  and  covert  efficiency  of  the  Intel- 
ligence eSTort,  Those  who  favor  the  present 
combined  agency  insist  that  Intelligence  and 
action  officers  must  be  close  enough  to  ad- 
vise one  another — with  analysts  checking 
operators,  but  also  profiting  from  the  opera- 
tors' experiences  In  the  field. 

Moreover,  they  point  out  that  so-called 
paramilitary  operations  are  more  easily 
transferred  on  paper  than  In  fact  to  the  De- 
fense Department.  They  note  that  the  De- 
partment, for  Instance,  can  by  law,  ship  arms 
only  to  recognized  governments  that  under- 
take certain  obligations  In  rettirn,  and  can- 
not le^uUy  arm  or  assist,  say.  rebel  groups 
or  mercenaries,  even  for  laudable  purposes. 

Nor  could  the  Defense  Department  easily 
acquire  the  skill,  the  convenient  "covers," 
the  f>olltlcal  talents,  and  bureaucratic  flexi- 
bility required  for  quick,  Improvised  action 
m  time  of  crisis. 

As  evidence  of  that,  there  Is  the  ctise  of 
the  successful  political  and  military  organi- 
zation of  hill  tribesmen  in  Vietnam  carried 
out  by  the  CIA  some  years  ago.  When  the 
.^rmy  won  control  of  the  operation  in  a 
bureaucratic  Inflght,  the  good  beginning  was 
lo6t  In  a  classic  bit  of  military  mismanage- 
ment and  the  tribal  project  collapsed. 

As  for  the  State  Department's  taking  over 
covert  operations,  the  opponents  ask  how 
could  the  Departnxent  survive  the  Inevitable 
exposure  of  some  bit  of  political  skulduggery 
in  some  other  country,  when  it  Is  supposed 
to  be  the  simon-pure  vessel  of  the  United 
States  proper  diplomatic  relations? 

A    LESS    DRASTIC    PLAN 

A  far  less  drastic  but  perhaps  more  feasi- 
ble approach  would  be  to  add  knowledge- 
able congressional  experts  In  foreign  affairs 
to  the  mllUary  and  appropriations  subcom- 
mittees that  now  check  on  the  CIA. 

Aloni;  this  line  Is  the  Idea  backed  by  Sen- 
ator McCarthy — that  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
should  be  added  to  the  existing  watchdogs. 

Such  men  as  J  W.  PulSright,  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Mike  Mansfield  of 
Montana  the  Senate  Democratic  leader,  and 
George  D  .^iken  of  Vermont,  a  Republican 
m.ember  if  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee might  brine  ere.iter  balance  and  sensi- 
tivity to  the  present  group  of  watchdog  sub- 
committees 

Most  of  those  Interviewed  In  the  New  York 
Tln-.es  survey  for  these  articles  also  believed 
tha*  the  CIA  should  have  no  influence  on  the 
selecricn  of  members  of  the  subcomnilttees. 

While  the  excuse  for  giving  the  Apency  a 
voice  Is  to  make  sure  that  only  "secure"  and 
"responsible"  Members  of  Congress  are 
chosen,  the  net  effect  is  that  the  .Agency  usu- 
ally manages  to  have  itself  checked  by  Its 
best  friends  In  Congress  and  by  those  who 
can  best  shield  It  from  more  critical  Mem- 
bers like  Senator  McCastht  and  Senator 
Mansfield. 

rctnd  slash  proposed 

Finally,  many  obsert-ers  consider  that  It 
might  be  useful  for  some  select  nonpenna- 
nent  committee  of  independent-mlnded 
Members  of  Congress  to  make  a  thorough, 
responsible  study  of  the  whole  Intelligence 
community  Such  a  group  might  set  out  to 
determine  how  much  of  the  community's 
activity  l«  actually  needed  or  useful,  and 
how  much  of  the  whole  apparatus  might  be 
reduced  in  size  and  expense — and  thus  m  the 
kind  of  visibility  that  brings  the  OIA  Into 
disrepute  overseas  and  a*  home. 


One  former  official  said  quite  serlotisly  that 
he  was  not  sure  bow  much  the  Nation  would 
lose  In  vital  servlcea  If  all  the  activities  of 
the  CIA  apart  from  those  deaUng  with  tech- 
nological espionage — satellites  and  the  like — 
had  their  budgets  arbitrarily  reduced  by  half. 

A  number  of  others  suggested  that  It  waa 
possible  for  a  great  many  of  the  CIA's  infor- 
mation-gathering functions  and  study  proj- 
ects to  be  handled  openly  by  the  State  De- 
partment, If  onfy  Congress  would  appropri- 
ate the  money  for  It. 

But  the  State  Department  Is  traditionally 
starved  for  fluids  by  Members  of  Congress 
who  scoff  at  the  "cookie  pushers"  and  the 
"striped-pants  boys."  The  same  Members 
are  often  quite  willing  to  appropriate  big 
sums,  almost  blindly,  for  the  secret,  "tough" 
and  occasionally  glamorous  activities  of  the 
spies,  saboteurs,  and  mysterious  experts  of 
the  CIA. 

As  another  example  of  what  a  specially 
organized,  responsible  congressional  Investi- 
gation might  discover,  some  officials  ex- 
pressed their  doubts  about  the  National 
Security  Agency.  This  Defense  Department 
arm  specializes  In  making  and  breaking 
codes,  spends  about  $1  billion  a  year — twlc^ 
as  much  as  the  CIA — and.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  who  know  ite  work,  hardly  earns  Its 
keep. 

But  to  most  of  those  Interviewed,  the 
question  of  control  ultimately  came  down 
to  the  caliber  and  attitude  of  the  men  who 
run  the  CIA,  and  particularly  Its  Director. 

The  present  Director.  Admiral  Raborn,  is 
a  man  who  earned  a  high  reputation  as  the 
developer  of  the  Navy's  Polaris  missile  but 
who  had  no  previous  experience  In  Intelli- 
gence work.  Nor  Is  he  particularly  close  to 
President  Johnson  or  to  other  high  admin- 
istration officials. 

INAUSPICIOUS    STABT 

The  admiral  took  office  on  a  bad  day^the 
one  on  which  Mr,  Johnson  dispatched  the 
Marines  to  Santo  Domingo  last  April. 

Admiral  Raborn  and  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
McCone,  lunched  together  In  downtown 
Washington  that  afternoon,  unaware  of  the 
Imminent  intervention.  As  they  parted, 
Admiral  Raborn  offered  Mr.  McCone  a  ride  to 
the  Langley,  Va..  headquarters  of  the  CIA. 
But  Mr.  McCone  said  he  was  going  home  to 
pack  his  clothes. 

Those  who  know  of  this  exchange  have  a 
hunch  that  if  Mr.  McCone  had  accepted  the 
Invitation  and  returned  to  the  turmoil  that 
quickly  developed  In  his  old  office,  the  his- 
tory of  the  intervention  might  have  beeh 
different.  Many  are  Inclined  to  blame  Ad- 
miral Raborn,  In  any  event,  for  the  mish- 
mash of  hasty  evidence  the  CIA  contrived 
to  justify  the  State  Department's  claim  that 
there  was  a  threat  of  a  Communist  uprising. 

One  reason  the  admiral  was  chosen,  after 
President  Johnson  had  searched  for  6 
months  for  a  successor  to  Mr.  McCone,  was 
that  as  head  of  the  Polaris  project  he  had 
shown  great  ability  to  work  with  and  mollify 
Inquisitive  Congressmen. 

Another  was  that  his  military  background 
made  him  an  unlikely  target  for  charges  of 
being  too  "soft"  or  too  liberal  for  his  post. 
The  same  consideration  Influenced  President 
Kennedy  In  choosing  the  conservative  Re- 
publican John  McCone,  and  It  Is  notable 
that  no  leading  figure  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  much  less  one  of  Its  liberals,  has  ever 
been  the  Agency's  Director. 

Because  of  his  lack  of  experience  In  Intelli- 
gence and  International  affairs.  It  Is  widely 
believed  among  present  and  former  officials 
that  Admiral  Raborn  was  chosen  primarily 
&s  a  "front  man."  Ironically,  the  Congress 
that  he  was  Bupp>oeed  to  Impress  Is  actually 
concerned — Interviews  disclosed — because  he 
has  not  seemed  to  have  the  sure  grasp  of  the 
Agency's  needs  and  activities  that  would 
most  Inspire  conlldenca  In  It. 


KABORN  DSFENOED 


Elnowledgeable  sotirces  say  the  CIA  Itself, 
In  Its  day-to-day  business,  la  a  btireaucracy 
like  any  other,  functioning  routinely  what- 
ever/ the  qtiallty  of  Its  leadership.  These 
sources  argue  that  the  experience  and  pro- 
fessionalism of  Its  staff  are  so  great  that  any 
lack  of  these  qualities  In  Admiral  Raborn  is 
scarcely  felt. 

But  they  do  not  agree  that  "Red"  Rabom 
Is  Just  a  Iront  man,  He  Is  different — as  would 
be  exjiected — from  any  Director  who  pre- 
ceded him,  but  there  Is  evidence  available  to 
suggest  that  he  may  not  be  such  an  un- 
fortunate choice  as  has  been  suggested  In  a 
number  of  critical  articles  In  the  press. 

The  admiral  Is  said  to  have  President 
Johnson's  confidence,  although  In  a  different 
way  from  the  confidence  President  Kennedy 
placed  In  Mr.  McCone.  The  latter  was  a 
valued  member  of  the  group  that  argued  out 
high  policy  and  Influenced  the  President's 
decisions,  not  with  facts  but  also  with  opin- 
ions and  recommendations. 

Admiral  Rabom  Is  said  to  to  make  little 
effort  to  exert  such  an  Influence  on  policy. 
Partly,  this  Is  because  Mr.  Johnson  appar- 
ently does  not  want  the  CIA  Director  In  such 
a  role — and  among  those  Interviewed  by  the 
New  York  Times  there  was  a  belief  that  one 
reason  John  McCone  left  the  post  was  that  he 
could  not  play  as  Influential  a  role  as  be  had 
In  the  Kermedy  administration. 

The  main  reason  for  the  admiral's  ap- 
proach, however,  is  his  Navy  background.  He 
regards  himself  as  having  more  of  a  service 
and  staff  mission  than  a  p>ollcymaklng  Job. 

He  believes  it  Is  his  duty  to  lay  the  best 
available  facts  before  the  President  and 
those  other  high  officials  who  make  or  In- 
fluence policy,  so  that  their  Judgments  may 
be  as  informed  as  possible.  To  enter  into 
policy  discussions  as  an  advocate.  In  his  view, 
would  Inevitably  compromise  his  role  as  an 
Impartial  and  objective  source  of  Infor- 
mation. 

Among  knowledgeable  officials,  moreover. 
Admiral  Rabom  Is  credited  with  at  least  two 
administrative  developments  within  the 
Agency — both  stemming,  again,  from  his 
Navy  backgroimd. 

LONG-RANGE    PLANNING 

He  has  installed  an  operations  center,  not 
unlike  a  military  command  post  or  a  Navy 
ship's  "combat  information  center."  In  It, 
round-the-clock  duty  officers  constantly 
monitor  communications  of  every  sort.  They 
can  instantly  communicate  with  the  White 
Hotise,  State  Department,  Pentagon,  and 
agents  In  the  fleld,  by  means  of  the  Agency's 
wizardry  with  machines  and  electronics. 

This  represents  primarily  a  drawing  to- 
gether and  streamlining  of  capabilities  the 
Agency  already  had,  but  It  is  rated  as  a  posi- 
tive advance  In  CIA  efficiency. 

The  other  Raborn  Innovation  Is  a  Navy- 
Uke  system  of  long-range  management  plan- 
ning. He  has  assigned  a  group  of  officials  to 
"look  ahead"  for  decades  at  the  shape  of  the 
world  to  come. 

Out  of  this  continuing  study,  the  admiral 
hopes  to  be  able  to  make  more  precise  plans 
for  the  Agency's  needs  In  manpower,  money, 
equipment,  and  organization  In,  say,  1975,  so 
that  It  can  be  planned  for  right  now. 

There  persists  among  many  Interested  In 
the  CIA.  however,  a  reluctance  to  accept  the 
Idea  that  the  Agency  should  be  headed  by 
anyone  other  than  an  experienced,  strong 
executive  with  a  wide  grasp  of  International 
affairs  and  Intelligence  work,  strong  ties  to 
the  administration  and  the  knowledge  and 
determination  to  keep  the  Agency's  work 
within  the  limits  of  policy  and  propriety. 

This  concern  has  been  Heightened  by  the 
departure  from  the  White  Hotise  of  McOeorge 
Bundy,  now  president  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. As  Mr.  Johnson's  representative  on  the 
54-12  group,  he  was  probably  second  only 
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to  the  director  of  the  CIA  in  maintaining 
"control"  and  took  an  Intense  Interest  In  this 
duty. 

Thus,  if  the  White  House  replacements, 
Bill  D.  Moyers  and  Walt  W.  Rostow,  prove 
either  less  Interested  or  less  forceful  In  rep- 
resenting the  White  House  Interest  In  CIA 
operations,  and  It  Admiral  Raborn's  alleged 
lack  of  experience  In  Intelligence  and  for- 
eign affairs  handicaps  him,  effective  control 
of  the  Agency  could  be  weakened  without 
any  change  at  all  In  the  official  processes 
of  control. 

PROMOTION   DEBATE 

Some  people  concluded  even  before  the 
end  of  the  admiral's  first  year  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  finding  a  succession  of  suitable 
CIA  directors  made  it  advisable  to  promote 
Impressive  professionals  from  within  the 
Agency. 

The  most  widely  respected  of  these  is  the 
Deputy  Director,  Richard  Helms,  who  was 
said  to  have  been  Mr.  McCone's  choice  to  suc- 
ceed him. 

Others  argue,  however,  that  intelligence  is 
too  dangerous  a  thing  to  be  left  to  profes- 
sional spies  and  that  a  loyal  associate  of  the 
President's  with  the  political  qualifications 
for  a  senior  Cabinet  position  should  hold 
the  post. 

Whatever  his  identity,  however,  the  prime 
conclusion  of  the  New  York  Times  survey  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Is  that  Its 
Director  is  or  should  be  the  central  figure  In 
establishing  and  maintaining  the  actual  sub- 
stance of  control,  whatever  Its  forms  may 
take.  For  If  the  Director  Insists,  and  bends 
all  his  efforts  to  make  sure,  that  the  Agency 
serve  the  political  administration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, only  blind  chance  or  ineptitude  in 
the  field  is  likely  to  take  the  CIA  out  of 
political  control. 

CONCLtrSIONS    OF    STODT 

A  number  of  other  conclusions  also  emerge 
from  the  study : 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  situation  in 
the  past,  and  whatever  misgivings  are  felt 
about  Admiral  Raborn,  there  is  now  little 
concern  In  the  Johnson  administration  or 
among  former  high  officials,  and  there  Is  even 
less  evidence,  that  the  CIA  Is  making  or  sabo- 
taging foreign  policy  or  otherwise  acting  on 
Its  own. 

When  CIA  operations  acquire  a  life  of  their 
own  and  outrun  approved  f>olicy,  they  often 
follow  a  pattern  well  known  also  in  less  se- 
cret arms  of  Government.  Diplomats  fre- 
quently say  more  than  they  are  told  to  say  to 
other  governments  or  otherwise  exceed  their 
Instructions.  Foreign  aid  and  propaganda 
operations,  though  "public,"  can  commit  the 
United  States  to  practices  and  men  in  ways 
not  envisioned  by  Washington.  Military  op- 
erations can  escalate  by  their  own  logic,  and 
when  things  go  wrong  the  Pentagon  has  at 
times  been  more  reluctant  than  the  CIA  In 
producing  the  facts. 

Nonetheless,  while  the  CIA  acts  as  the 
Government's  fountain  of  information  as  well 
as  Its  "black"  operating  arm,  while  It  Is  the 
CIA  that  both  proposes  operations  and  sup- 
plies the  facts  to  Justify  them,  the  danger  of 
Its  getting  out  of  control  of  the  administra- 
tion exists  and  ought  to  be  taken  seriously 
within  and  without  the  Government.  The 
Bay  of  Pigs  stands  as  enduring  testimony  to 
that  fact. 

The  task  of  coping  with  this  danger  is  es- 
sentially that  of  the  President,  his  highest 
officials,  and  the  Director  of  the  CIA.  It  can 
only  be  met  peripherally  by  congressional 
oversight,  and  then  with  Increased  danger 
of  security  leaks  and  domestic  political  pres- 
sures on  the  Agency. 

The  charges  against  the  CIA  at  home  and 
abroad  are  so  widespread,  and  In  many  ways, 
so  exaggerated  that  the  effectiveness  and 
morale  of  the  Agency  may  be  seriously  im- 
paired.   In  particular,  there  could  ultimately 


be  a  problem  In  recruiting  and  keeping  the 
high  caliber  of  i>er8onnel  upon  whom  the 
Agency  must  rely  both  for  doing  useful  work 
and  for  keeping  that  work  within  proper 
bounds. 

CRUCIAL   QtnSTIONS 

Thus,  there  must  be  in  this  and  in  any 
administration  a  tight,  relentless,  searching 
review  and  analysis  of  the  CIA  and  Its  ac- 
tivities, meeting  squarely  and  answering 
honestly  at  least  these  questions: 

Is  any  proposed  operation  or  activity  likely, 
on  balance,  to  make  a  genuine  and  necessary 
contribution,  in  the  long  view  as  well  as 
the  short,  to  legitimate  American  Interests 
and  aspirations  In  the  world,  or  Is  It  merely 
convenient,  expedient,  and  possible  without 
regard  to  Its  wider  implications  or  to  the 
real  necessity  for  It? 

In  sum,  is  the  Government  of  a  proud  and 
honorable  people  relying  too  much  on 
"black"  operations,  "dirty  tricks,"  harsh 
and  illicit  acts  In  the  "back  alleys"  of  the 
world?  Is  there  some  point  at  which  meet- 
ing fire  with  fire,  force  vrith  force,  subversion 
with  subversion,  crime  with  crime,  becomes 
so  prevalent  and  accepted  that  there  no 
longer  remains  any  distinction  of  honor  and 
pride  between  grim  and  Implacable  adver- 
saries? 

These  questions  are  a  proper  and  neces- 
sary concern  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  a  proper  and  necessary  con- 
cern for  Congress.  But  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  neither  the  people  nor  Congress  can 
easily  learn  the  answers,  much  less  insure 
that  the  answers  are  always  the  right  ones. 

THE   president's   TASK 

That  can  only  be  done  within  the  execu- 
tive branch,  by  the  highest  authorities  of 
the  Government.  Controlling  the  CIA  is  a 
Job  that  rests  squarely  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Director  of  the 
Agency,  and  the  officials  appointed  by  the 
President  to  check  Its  work.  And  if  these 
men  are  to  insist  that  they  do  control  the 
Agency,  then  they  are  the  ones  who  must  be 
blamed  if  control  falls. 

"Those  who  believe  that  the  U.S. 
Government  on  occasion  resorts  to  force 
when  it  shouldn't,"  Richard  Bissell,  the  CIA's 
former  Deputy  Director,  once  said,  "should 
In  all  fairness  and  justice  direct  their  views 
to  the  question  of  national  jjollcy  and  not 
hide  behind  the  criticism  that  whereas  the 
President  and  Cabinet  generally  are  enlight- 
ened people,  there  Is  an  evil  and  ill-con- 
trolled agency  which  Imports  this  sinister 
element." 

The  New  York  Times  study  of  the  CIA  sug- 
gests that  it  is  not  an  invisible  government 
but  the  real  government  of  the  United  States 
upon  which  the  responsibility  must  lie 
whenever  the  Agency  may  be  found  "out 
of  control."  For  if  that  responsibility  is 
accepted,  there  can  be  no  Invisible  govern- 
ment. 


AN  ENDURING  SOCIETY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
evening  of  May  1,  1966,  the  American 
Good  Government  Society  held  Its  an- 
nual meeting  in  which  it  memorialized 
the  enduring  contributions  made  by 
George  Washington  to  America.  On 
that  occasion,  Archie  K.  Davis,  of 
Winston-Salem,  N.C..  delivered  the 
principal  address  which  he  entitled  "An 
Enduring  Society." 

Mr.  Davis,  who  is  currently  serving  as 
president  of  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation, has  made  contributions  of  the 
utmost  significance  to  his  community, 
his  State,  and  his  Nation  in  the  fields  of 
banking,  education.  Industry,  good  gov- 


ernment, and  religion.  He  is  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  profound  historians  and 
eloquent  orators. 

In  his  address  before  the  Good  Gov- 
ernment Society,  Mr.  Davis  portrayed 
the  purposes  which  prompted  the 
Foimding  Fathers  to  make  the  America 
we  love,  and  the  conditions  which  must 
be  met  if  America  is  to  endure  as  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  dedicated  to  the  freedom 
of  the  individual. 

His  address  merits  the  consideration 
of  all  thoughtful  Americans,  and  for  this 
reason  ought  to  be  as  widely  dissemi- 
nated as  possible.  On  behalf  of  my  col- 
league [Mr.  Jordan]  and  myself,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  this 
address  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows:  / 

An   Enduring /feociETT 

In  addressing  this  distinguished  audience, 
I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  signal  honor  ac- 
corded me;  for,  in  paying  tribute  to  two 
such  distinguished  public  servants.^-^e 
Honorable  Sam  J.  Ervin.  senior  U.S.  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  and  the  Honorable 
Gerald  Ford  of  Michigan,  House  minority 
leader,  we  are  privileged  to  do  so  in  the  name 
of  George  Washington,  the  first  and  greatest 
of  all  Americans. 

Even  if  the  Ingredients  of  history  were  not 
present,  I  would  be  tempted  to  provide  them 
gratuitously.  But,  recognizing  that  the  Im- 
mortal name  of  Washington  is  forever  linked 
with  that  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
I  really  have  no  choice  but  to  anchor  my 
text  in  history.  As  a  provincial  patriot  none 
was  the  equal  of  Washington,  although  he 
was  as  national  in  stature  and  outlook  as  he 
was  provincial.  A  grateful  nation  and  a 
prideful  Commonwealth  Justifiably  claim 
him  vrith  equal  felicity.  We  in  North  Caro- 
lina take  pardonable  pride  in  proximity  to 
such  historic  eminence. 

As  a  North  Carolinian,  however,  I  share 
with  all  other  North  Carolinians  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  have  been  nurtured  In  the  spirit 
of  true  humility.  We  have  long  since  given 
up  any  hopie  of  ever  establishing  historic 
primacy  over  Virginia.  Having  suffered  "the 
slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune"  lo' 
these  many  years,  we  have  been  forced  to 
cultivate  an  attitude  of  expectancy  for  the 
future  and  one  of  resignation  for  the  past. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  first  English 
settlement  in  America  was  on  North  Caro- 
lina soil,  in  the  years  1585-87,  but  we  now 
know  that  the  first  permanent  English  set- 
tlement in  America  was  begun  on  April  26. 
1607,  at  Jamestown,  Va.  To  our  persistent 
claim  that  the  first  white  child  was  bom  In 
North  Carolina,  we  are  always  asked.  "Why. 
then,  did  you  name  her  Virginia  Dare?" 

Beginning  In  the  early  1760's,  and  during 
the  many  years  of  westward  expansion  there- 
after, we  in  North  Carolina  have  always 
prided  ourselves  upon  the  daring  exploits  of 
Daniel  Boone  In  opening  up  the  Kentucky 
territory.  Nor  have  we  overlooked  our  claim 
to  the  remarkable  Christopher  Gist  who 
served  as  comimnlon  and  guide  to  young 
George  Washington  in  the  early  exploration 
of  the  Ohio  territory.  He,  like  Boone,  once 
lived  in  the  upper  Yadkin  River  section  of 
North  Carolina.  But  there,  unhappily,  our 
claims  to  explorer  fame  must  end;  for,  as  the 
Virginia  historians  remind  us,  it  was  George 
Rogers  Clark  of  Albemarle  County,  Va.,  who 
came  to  be  known  as  the  defender  of  Ken- 
tucky and  the  conqueror  of  the  Northwest. 
To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  his  younger 
brother.  Will  Clark,  and  Meriwether  Lewis 
teamed  up  as  the  famous  Lewis  and  Clark 
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expedition  and  laid  claim  to  all  the  territory 
now  known  as  the  sri'e^at  Pacific  Northweet. 
B'^iuse  of  this  expedition,  we  are  advised 
that  the  first  white  man  to  be  burled  on 
Iowa  soli  was  a  Virginian.  Sergeant  Floyd, 
and  tiae  Srst  white  men  to  set  eyee  on  what 
Is  now  the  State  of  Idaho  were  obvlotisly 
nor.e  other  than  Lewis  and  Clark  of  Virginia. 

As  history  quite  accurately  reveals,  the 
V!rK!;:lans  were  not  solely  preoccupied  with 
the  Ohio  territory'  and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
How  else,  Indeed,  c^'Uld  the  great  State  of  _ 
Texaa  have  been  properly  sired,  nurtured,  axid 
launched  upcn  her  unerring  course  to  future 
eminence  h.ad  It  not  been  for  Stephen  P. 
Austin,  of  Virginia,  long  known  to  history  aa- 
the  father  of  Texas:'  And  but  for  the  timely. 
presence  and  daring  leadership  of  Sam  Hous- 
ton at  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto.  Tex.,  In 
1836,  would  anyone  dare  contemplate  any- 
thing but  ismomlnlous  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  the  Mexicans.  Obviously,  It  goes  without 
saying  that  Sam  Houston  was  bom  and  bred 
a  Virginian. 

In  defiance  of  the  British  Crown  and  the 
obvious  Injustices  of  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation, one  would  hope  that  the  house 
arrest  of  Governor  Tryon  by  an  aroused  citi- 
zenry at  old  Brunswick  Town,  N.C..  In  1766. 
the  MecUenburg  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence on  May  20.  1775.  and  the  Halifax  Re- 
solves of  April  12,  1776,  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Provincial  Assembly,  would  not  have 
gone  generally  unnoticed  In  the  annals  of 
opposition.  But,  In  all  candor,  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  the  clarion  call  to  arms  by  Pat- 
rick Henry  and  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence by  Thomas  Jefferson  have  tended  to 
pre.serve  Virginia's  claim  to  primacy  In  the 
field  of  rebellion.  So  Incensed  and  critically 
abusive  was  Jefferson  over  North  Carolina's 
presumption  to  this  niche  In  history  that  a 
North  Carolinian,  one  "Shocco"  Jones,  was 
prompted  to  publish  a  treatise  entitled  "A 
Defense  of  the  Revolutlon^y  History  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  flf^kn  the  Aspersions 
of  Mr.  Jefferson."  This  was  published  In 
1834.  In  botlf  Boston  and  Raleigh,  and  one 
would  suppose  that  the  citizens  of  the  two 
States  received  no  little  satisfaction  In  Its 
reading. 

The  sharing  of  a  common  border  by  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  the  36°  30"  par- 
allel designated  by  Charles  II  In  1663.  has 
no  doubt  occasioned  this  friendly  but  spir- 
ited rivalry  over  the  years.  We  are  still  fight- 
ing the  American  CWU  War.  Who  went 
farthest  up  Cemetery\Rldge  on  that  fateful 
day  of  July  3.  1863.  continues  to  be  classed 
as  a  matter  of  high  controversy. 

To  Virginians  It  Wivs  George  E.  Pickett. 
To  North  Carolinians  It  was  James  Johnston 
Pettlgrew.  Here  again,  a  North  Carolinian, 
after  lengthy  Investigation,  was  constrained 
to  set  the  record  straight.  The  author  was 
Chief  Justice  Walter  Clark  of  the  State  su- 
preme court,  one  whose  Judicial  restraint 
and  dispassionate  temperament  made  for 
an  objective  and  factual  exposition.  If  there 
be  VlrKinlans  In  my  hearing,  I  now,  with  no 
little  trepidation,  reveal  the  title  of  his  pub- 
lication; "North  Carolina  Regiments  1861- 
65  First  at  Bethel.  Farthest  to  the  Front  at 
Gettysburg  and  ChlcKamauga:  Last  at  Appo- 
mattox." 

Congressman  Ford  may  well  wonder  In 
what  .manner  and  to  what  degree  Michigan 
is  beholden  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  Happy  am  I  to  relate  publicly, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  the  story  of  the 
Toledo  strip  and  the  compromise,  engi- 
neered by  one  Stevens  Thompson  Mason, 
that  g.we  Ohio  the  disputed  Toledo  strip 
In  return  for  which  Michigan  gained  the 
northern  peninsula  wonderlar.d  from  Wla- 
consln  Tom  Mason  had  gtjne  to  Michigan  , 
In  1829  A  grateful  citizenry  elected  him  * 
their  first  Governor  In  1836,  the  year 
Michigan  gained  statehood.  He  was  re- 
elected in  1838  but  refused  renominatlon  In 


1840,  moving  to  New  York  for  the  practice 
of  law.  He  died  there  at  the  tender  age  of 
31.  A  young  man  of  such  remarkable  ac- 
complishments could  only  have  come  from 
Leesburg,  In  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  And  was 
It  purely  coincidental  that  young  Lt.  Robert 
E.  Lee,  of  Virginia,  should  have  been  called 
westward  In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1835 
to  help  run  the  t>oundary  line  between 
Michigan  and  Ohio? 

Most  poignant  of  all  perhaps,  and  most 
certainly  to  one  of  our  honored  guests  this 
evening.  Is  the  sure  knowledge  that  a  North 
Carolinian,  and  none  other  than  the  afore- 
mentioned Christopher  Gist,  saved  the  life 
of  the  future  father  of  his  country;  for  It 
was  on  a  bitterly  cold  day,  Saturday.  Decem- 
ber 29,  1753,  as  they  were  crossing  the  Ice- 
choked  Allegheny  River,  that  MaJ.  George 
Washington  slipped  from  their  raft  and  was 
retrieved  from  almost  certain  death  by  the 
frost-bitten    fingers   of   Christopher    Gist. 

We,  In  North  Carolina,  yield  to  Virginia  In 
many  things,  but  on  this  one  point  and  In 
our  affection  for  her  noblest  son  we  yield  to 
none.  And  yet,  we  share  with  all  America 
the  legacy  of  a  name  whose  lasting  greatness 
Is  more  Indehbly  associated  with  character 
than  with  deeds.  As  great  as  were  his  vic- 
tories In  war  and  as  remarkable  as  was  his 
leadership  of  men,  the  Washington  whom 
we  revere  as  the  Father  of  our  Country  was, 
above  all  else,  a  man  of  unquestioned  Integ- 
rity, unswerving  devotion  to  duty,  rare  per- 
severance and  deep  religious  convictions. 

Mere  reference  to  the  name  George  Wash- 
ington Is  suggestively  connotatlv.  He  was 
so  Intimately  associated,  within  the  spin  of 
a  lifetime,  with  exploration,  revolution,  war, 
the  birth  of  a  nation  and  constitutional  gov- 
ernment that  one  naturally,  and  almost  In- 
stinctively, focuses  upon  his  day  and  age  In 
evaluating  the  evolutionary  development  of 
our  federated  system  of  government. 

The  problems  that  confronted  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  were  seemingly  Instir- 
mountable.  In  that  day  It  was  a  question 
of  replacing  the  weak,  and  wholly  Inadeqtiate, 
Artlcl(»8  of  Confederation  with  a  strong  cen- 
tral government.  The  great  constitutional 
debates  of  1788  provided  mighty  arguments 
for  and  against  a  governmental  concept  that 
was  both  national  and  federal.  It  was  a 
question  of  providing  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  people  without  destroying  Individual 
freedom.  It  was  a  question  of  delegating  and 
reserving  certain  well-defined  rights  and 
duties  between  provincial  and  national  au- 
thorities. It  was  a  question  of  putting  to- 
gether an  effective,  closely  knit  federation 
of  States  In  which  dual  authority  was  both 
Inherent  and  necessary.  Delicate  indeed,  to 
say  the  least,  was  this  problem  of  balancing 
on  the  one  hand,  preserving  on  the  other, 
providing  national  unity,  protecting  State 
rights  and.  above  all  else,  allowing  for  future 
change  and  modifications  as  the  needs  of 
the  people  might  require. 

Provincial  power  was  strong  in  those  days. 
In  fact,  the  Revolutionary  War  was  a  provin- 
cial war.  The  act  of  uniting  13  provinces 
under  one  central  government,  the  assump- 
tion of  all  provincial  debts  by  this  delegated 
authority  and  the  Imposition  of  Federal  tax 
levies  were  the  accomplishments  of  a  people 
dedicated  to  self-government.  Remarkably 
effective  was  the  poUtlcal  leadership  of  that 
day,  and  present  always  was  the  inspiring, 
constructive  IrLfluence  of  George  Washington. 

The  leaders  of  those  days  were,  I  presume, 
either  liberal  or  conservative,  depending  upon 
one's  point  of  view.  Today,  from  our  retro- 
spective vantage  point,  we  would  find  It  dllfl- 
cult  to  agree  upon  the  assignment  of  de- 
scriptive labels.  Was  Hamilton  a  liberal  or  a 
conservative,  and  Just  what  do  we  mean  by  a 
Jeffersonlan  Democrat  or  a  conservative  Re- 
publican Party^  Of  this  we  may  be  certain: 
then,  as  now,  the  Ideal  of  government  was  to 
balance  the  relationship  between  the  gov- 


ernor and  the  governed.  It  was  then  and  has 
always  been  tempered  by  pragmatic  consid- 
erations. These  considerations,  of  course,  are 
shaped  and  molded  by  changing  clrctmi- 
stances. 

Presumably,  the  IdesJ  of  conservative  gov- 
ernment was  achieved  during  the  years  of  the 
Virginia  dynasty  of  Presidents  which,  with 
the  exception  of  4  years  under  the  Presidency 
of  John  Adams,  lasted  from  1789  to  1824. 
The  Jacksonlan  era  emerged  In  almost  direct 
antithesis  to  Its  conservative  forerunner. 
But  It  was  representative  of  the  times  and 
reflected  the  growing  Influence  of  those  who 
had  settled  west  of  the  Alleghenles.  The 
common  man  demanded  recognition  and  rep- 
resentation. 

The  tragic  era  of  the  Civil  War,  and  its 
equally  tragic  aftermath,  was  not  unrelated 
to  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820.  The 
ubiquitous  parallel  of  36°30"— the  southern 
boundary  of  Missouri — was  used  to  divide 
the  11  slave-holding  States  of  the  South 
from  the  11  free  States  of  the  North.  It  was 
assumed  to  be  a  compromise  then  In  the 
name  of  pragmatism,  but  It  might  have  been 
the  first  official  act  to  set  the  stage  for  civil 
conflict.  Actually,  It  was  not  a  compromise 
In  that  It  fixed  an  arbitrary  and  rigid  line 
of  division.  This  was  a  departiire  from  the 
American  system  of  government,  for  It  de- 
nied the  fluidity  of  change. 

And  who  Is  therl  to  say  that  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War  was  not  Inevitable  and  that 
only  In  the  crucible  of  war  could  the  ele- 
ments of  disunion  have  been  eliminated  and 
the  ties  of  a  stronger  union  forged?  The 
points  of  division  were  many  and  lay  deep 
in  the  sectional  differences  and  traditions  of 
the  past.  But  they  were  overcome.  In  time, 
in  spite  of  bitterness  and  injustices  both 
real  and  fancied.  Out  of  this  stronger  union 
evolved  the  concert  of  power  that  proved  to 
be  the  margin  of  victory  In  the  great  world 
wars  of  this  century.  Today,  America  stands 
alone  as  the  greatest  power  on  earth.  She 
stands  as  a  monument  to  freedom  and  as  a 
symbol  of  hope  In  a  very  uncertain  world. 
But  her  constitutional  form  of  government, 
conceived  and  born  in  travail,  has  never 
known  a  day  when  It  was  not  on  trial  or 
under  pressure  of  changing  circumstances. 
And  In  her  comparatively  brief  existence  of 
177  years  at  least  every  generation  has  had 
good  reason  to  express  grave  concern  for  her 
future. 

The  very  nature  of  man,  with  all  his  hu- 
man frailties,  preempts  any  possibility  of 
rigid  consistency  In  the  government  of 
men — certainly  in  a  democratic  society. 
Vicissitudes  of  change  provide  such  constant 
and  often  conflicting  pressures  that  they 
must  be  reflected  In  the  attitudes  of  both 
government  and  the  governed. 

Only  the  philosophic  detachment  afforded 
by  time  i>ermlts  us  to  refer  casually  to  that 
period  Immediately  following  the  Civil  War 
when  a  mighty  Congress  was  Intent  upon 
destroying  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
legislative  and  the  executive  branches  of 
Government.  The  Impeachment  proceedings 
against  President  Andrew  Johnson  were 
denied  in  the  U.S.  Senate  by  the  fateful 
margin  of  only  one  vote  on  May  26,  1868. 
Anyone  in  that  day  might  have  been  Justi- 
fied in  saying  that  a  government  so  Infested 
with  bigotry  and  hypocrisy  could  not  possi- 
bly survive. 

Or  consider  the  rise  of  the  p>opuli8t  move- 
ment in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century, 
and  its  Influence  upon  the  course  of  govern- 
ment down  to  the  present  day.  The  labor 
movement  of  this  century,  and  the  declining 
Influence  of  the  farmer,  whose  relative  nu- 
merical position  In  our  society  has  decreased 
from  35  percent  to  8  percent  In  the  past  50 
years,  are  a  part  of  the  pattern.  The  Great 
Depression  of  the  early  1930'b  provided  a 
monumental  and  lasting  Impact  upon  our 
society.     As  profound  as  were  the  changes 
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wrought  in  government  and  in  the  attitudes 
of  the  governed  at  that  time,  honesty  re- 
quires us  to  recognize  that  what  was  revolu- 
tionary then  Is  now  accepted  fact,  and  In 
large  measure  an  appropriate  reflection  of 
the  will  of  the  people. 

It  Is  yet  too  early  to  assess  the  sociological, 
the  philosophical,  and  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  a  nation  at  war  for  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  Since  1941,  the  United 
States  has  been  deeply  Involved  In  world 
affairs — an  Involvement  prompted  by  hu- 
manitarian reasons  as  well  as  by  the  national 
interest.  The  burdens  and  pressures  of  this 
involvement,  coupled  with  remarkably  dra- 
matic developments  In  the  fields  of  atomic 
energy,  space  science,  and  electronics  are 
awesome  to  contemplate. 

And  yet,  ovir  Federal  Government  has  per- 
formed no  1*88  remarkably.  With  all  the 
built-in  Inefficiencies  of  a  democratic  so- 
ciety, so  necessary  and  so  Illogical,  with  all 
the  partisan  politics  of  a  two-party  system, 
■0  necessary  and  so  natural,  and  with  all  the 
conflicting  Interests  of  a  heterogeneous  so- 
ciety, so  necessary  and  so  human.  Is  It  not 
with  pardonable  pride  that  we  contemplate 
the  dynamism,  the  resiliency  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  American  system  of  govern- 
ment? In  paying  tribute  to  our  honored 
guests  this  evening,  we  also  pay  tribute  to 
their  associates  In  government,  to  countless 
career  officials  and  to  the  memory  of  our 
Pounding  Father,  George  Washington. 

Certainly,  no  citizenry  has  had  greater 
cause  for  Justifiable  gratitude  and,  conse- 
quently, greater  reason  for  preserving  and 
protecting  what  Is  a  priceless  heritage.  It  Is 
not  to  detract  from  the  sincerity  of  this  ob- 
servation when  one  suggests  that  the  man- 
ner In  which  we  have  reacted  to  the  phenom- 
ena of  our  times  does  raise  serious  questions 
as  to  present  and  future  Implications. 

To  any  student  of  history  It  Is  clear  that 
changing  patterns  In  the  relationship  be- 
tween government  and  the  governed  must  be 
accepted  as  a  normal  circumstance — espe- 
cially In  a  democratic  society  whose  govern- 
mental mechanism  Is  designed  to  provide  for 
freedom  of  expression,  action  and  reaction 
and  fluidity  of  response.  Therefore,  our  con- 
cern for  the  future  must  not  be  prompted  by 
the  fact  of  change  but  rather  by  the  Impli- 
cations of  change.  Nor  must  we  be  con- 
cerned so  much  by  the  magnitude  and 
rapidity  of  recent  trends  and  developments 
as  by  the  attitude  of  the  people  and  their 
representatives  In  government. 

No  one  can  seriously  argue  the  necessary 
and  constitutional  role  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  national  defense  and  In  broad 
areas  of  public  welfare.  This  general  respon- 
sibility has  obviously  Involved  penetration 
into  many  aspects  of  the  civil,  social,  scien- 
tific and  economic  life  of  our  people.  The 
qtiestlon  Is:  Does  our  Federal  Government 
presume  to  exercise  these  broad  responsibil- 
ities as  a  theoretical  right  or  within  the  con- 
stitutional framework  of  a  federated  repub- 
lic In  which  the  lines  of  refponslbllltv  are 
supposed  to  be  clearly  delineated?  I  hasten 
to  add.  however,  that  these  lines  of  delegated 
or  retained  responsibility  may  not  have  been 
drawn  with  precision.  Amendments  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  no  one  would  pre- 
sume to  claim  perfection  for  such  a  remark- 
able document  either  In  the  year  of  its 
ratification  or  now.  But  I  profoundly  believe 
that  the  Intent  of  Its  framers  Is  as  valid  and 
vital  to  Indlvldualfreedom  today  as  It  was 
then. 

Our  Federal  Government  emerged  as  the 
Unifying  force  between  13  separate  and  dis- 
tinct governmental  units.  Today  they  num- 
ber 60.  and  in  the  Intervening  177  years 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  tear  this  Union 
"under,  from  nullification,  to  secession,  to 
outright  war.  And  always  the  question  at 
issue  has  been  the  same  in  any  given  area 


of  controversy:  Does  final  authority  rest  at 
the  State  or  Federal  level? 

It  Is  at  this  point  that  we  must  admit  to 
a  belief  that  our  form  of  government  la 
completely  illogical  If  the  Intent  of  Its 
founders  was  to  create  an  efficient  system  of 
government.  Obviously,  It  was  not,  for 
every  conceivable  condition  was  written  Into 
the  Constitution — not  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
suring efficiency  or  uniformity  but  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  Individual  free- 
dom In  a  well-ordered  society.  How  else  can 
one  Interpret  the  duality  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral Jurisdictions,  and  the  system  of  checks 
and  balances  existing  among  the  executive, 
the  legislative,  and  the  Judicial  branches  of 
our  Federal  Government?  The  problem  was 
to  provide  national  unity  and  cohesion  with- 
out destroying  certain  authorities  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  State  government.  The 
problem  was  also  to  provide  a  system  of  in- 
ternal controls  that  would  protect  society 
against  Itself — against  the  extremes  of  either 
State  despotism  or  of  Individual  license.  The 
net  result  was  a  classic  In  terms  of  cumber- 
some Inefficiency  but  a  monument  to  human 
understanding. 

It  Is  only  within  this  context  that  we,  the 
people,  may  now  fairly  assess  our  steward- 
ship. Have  we  been  successful  in  preserving 
this  Intended  balance  of  power  within  gov- 
ernment and  between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government?  If  not.  has  there  been 
an  overconcentratlon  of  power  at  the  Federal 
level  with  a  corresponding  diminution  of 
authority  and  responsibility  at  the  State 
level?  Has  this  Imbalance  been  wrought  by 
men  of  evil  Intent,  has  it  been  the  work  of 
some  despotic  or  totalitarian  hand  or  have 
fXDsltlve  forces  at  the  Federal  level  simply 
gained  ascendancy  over  negative  forces  exist- 
ing at  State  levels  of  government?  Finally, 
Is  this  Imbalance  a  jjermanent  condition  or 
might  we  reasonably  anticipate  a  correction 
In  keeping  with  cyclical  movements  in 
history? 

These  questions.  In  my  Judgment,  provide 
the  clues,  and  jierhaps  the  answers,  to  the 
dilemma  that  confronts  modern  America. 
Unquestionably,  there  has  been  a  substantial 
erosion  of  local  autonomy.  No  facet  of  our 
lives  has  been  left  untouched.  Whether  civil, 
social,  or  economic,  the  depth  of  Federal 
penetration  Is  matched  only  by  Its  breadth. 
While  much  can  be  attributed  to  Justifiable 
circumstances  involving  national  Interest, 
honesty  compels  us  to  recogi^lze  that  much 
can  also  be  attributed  to  dereliction  of  re- 
sponsibility at  the  local  level.  We  the  people, 
supposedly  the  champions  of  so-called  States 
rights,  have  not  been  true  and  loyal  defend- 
ers. In  certain  areas  we  have  simply  abdi- 
cated and  yielded  the  ground  by  default. 
Loud  In  oiiT  criticism  of  the  positive  nature 
of  Federal  power,  we  have  been  singularly 
apathetic  In  our  support  of  counterbalanc- 
ing forces.  We  have  overlooked  the  key  to 
our  constitutional  heritage;  namely,  a  gov- 
ernment of  balance  that  can  only  be  pre- 
served through  the  exercise  of  enlightened 
and  responsible  citizenship.  The  blame  lies 
with  us,  not  with  our  representatives  In 
government  because  their  actions  are  largely 
expressive  of  the  will  of  the  people  or  the 
lack  of  It. 

So,  when  we  deplore  the  growing  manifes- 
tations of  Federal  Intrusion  into  our  lives 
and  Into  those  areas  once  considered  the 
domain  of  Individual  responsibility  and  au- 
thority, as  exercised  at  the  provincial  level, 
let  us  remember  that  we  are  not  without 
fault.  Somewhere  along  the  line,  we  have 
not  responded  adequately  to  the  pressures 
of  changing  circumstances.  Somewhere 
along  the  line,  we  have  either  failed  to  grasp 
the  slgnlflcance  of  these  changes  or,  perhaps 
more  correctly,  have  failed  to  associate  our- 
selves as  responsible  participants. 

Therefore,  we  have  Increasingly  relied  upon 
the  agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  not 


that  of  the  SUte  or  of  the  community,  to 
provide  for  ourselves  a  wide  range  of  social, 
economic,  and  civil  needs  seemingly  not 
otherwise  available;  hence,  the  concentration 
of  power  at  the  Federal  level.  Congress  can 
only  legislate,  not  administer;  hence,  the 
concentration  of  power  In  the  executive 
branch  of  Government.  The  President  must 
largely  delegate  the  administrative  functions 
of  his  office;  hence,  the  powerful  authority, 
and  necessarily  so,  of  a  vast  bureaucracy. 

It  is  precisely  In  this  situation  that  Indi- 
vidual freedom  occupies  a  rather  precarious 
foothold;  for  the  very  complexities  of  gov- 
ernment win  not  tolerate  clearly  defined 
areas  of  authority.  Government  of  laws  be- 
comes blended  with  government  of  men. 
Tolerances  yield  to  Intolerances.  The  gov- 
erned complain  of  restrictions  and  abuses 
that  bear  the  color  of  red  and  answer  to  the 
name  of  tape.  The  administrators  sense  and 
expect  little  sympathetic  understanding  from 
those  for  whom  they  labor;  so  frustration 
becomes  the  lot  of  all  men. 

In  this  garden  of  confusion  the  seeds  of 
synthesis  are  nurtured.  As  the  ramifications 
of  Government  spread,  the  Illogical  yields  to 
the  logical,  and  increasingly  we  hear  pleas 
for  consolidation  in  the  name  of  efficiency 
and  for  uniformity  In  the  name  of  simplicity. 
The  tide  swings  In  this  direction  because  It 
Is  the  logical  way  out  of  confusion  and  In- 
efficiency. It  should  not  come  as  a  surprise 
to  us,  therefore,  that  Federal  aid  and  regula- 
tion must  necessarily  bear  the  restrictions  of 
custodial  re6f>onslbillty  and,  in  large  meas- 
ure, refiect  the  will  of  the  benefactSr.  It 
should  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  us.  there- 
fore, that  unified  systems  of  specialized  regu- 
latory bodies  are  much  more  practical  than 
those  systems  which  would  attempt  to  pre- 
serve the  duality  of  Federal  and  State  super- 
vision. So  expediency  leads  us  steadily  down 
the  road  we  were  warned  not  to  travel.  That 
was  at  a  time  when  Individual  freedom  was 
highly  meaningful,  for  It  had  Just  been  won. 

In  this  sense.  Individual  freedom  Is  a  rela- 
tive matter.  We  of  this  generation  cannot 
fully  comprehend  that  which  we  have  never 
lost;  so  our  sense  of  obligation  Is  not  forti- 
fied by  an  abiding  sense  of  appreciation.  We 
tend  to  forget  that  local  autonomy  also 
means  local  responsibility  and  that  "every 
right  has  Its  corresponding  duty."  We  take 
for  granted  that  which  we  should  be  zeal- 
ously guarding.  Our  changing  attitude  Is  a 
reflection  of  our  changing  will  which,  re- 
grettably, Is  no  longer  firmly  anchored  In  the 
bedrock  of  belief  that  Individual  freedom 
and  Individual  responsibility  are  Inseparable. 
So,  we  of  the  conservative  faith  decry  the 
harvests  of  others  while  falling  to  till  the 
garden  In  our  own  backyard. 

It  seemed  perfectly  clear  to  James  Madi- 
son, back  in  1788,  where  the  powers  and 
responsibilities  lay  If  the  people  were  to 
preserve  their  provincial  liberties  and,  there- 
fore, their  individual  freedom.  No  misunder- 
standing can  be  read  Into  his  words  when  he 
said  "the  powers  reserved  to  the  several 
States  will  extend  to  all  the  objects,  which. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  concern  the 
lives,  liberties,  and  properties  of  the  F>eople; 
and  the  Internal  order.  Improvement,  and 
prosperity  of  the  State."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Madison  believed  fervently  in  pro- 
vincial respKjnslblllty  and,  In  reserving  pow- 
ers to  the  several  States,  felt  that  primary 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  must 
come  from  the  people  themselves. 

If  this  Interpretation  be  correct,  then  the 
theory  would  be  applicable  to  any  form  of 
democratic  society  whether  national,  a  fed- 
erated republic.  State,  or  conamunlty.  For  a 
democratic  society  to  work,  and  thus  pre- 
serve Individual  freedom,  the  one  common 
denominator,  the  sine  qua  non,  mtist  be  a 
reepmnslble,  coop>€ratlve  citizenry,  nurtured 
In  self-reliance  and  firmly  believing  In  the 
power  of  Individual  Initiative  and  creativity. 
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Xl-.ere  must  be  a  fusion  of  Individual  ajid 
comxnunltv  valv.es  so  that  self-assertion  Is 
blended  into  cooperative  enterprise  among 
Individuals, 

The  workability  of  such  an  Ideal  system  de- 
pends not  only  upon  enlightened  leadership 
but  upon  a  high  degree  of  political  vitality 
and  intelligence  among  citizens.  If  the  peo- 
ple become  convinced  that  only  an  all-power- 
ful Central  Government  can  meet  their  needs, 
then  the  foresight  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
will  have  been  in  vain  and  their  grand  de- 
sign for  liberty  will  become  no  more  than  a 
study  for  future  historians.  If,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  people  become  convinced  that 
the  power,  and  responsibility,  to  preserve 
self-government  still  rests  with  them,  then 
ti:e    course   of    future   action   Is   clear. 

Each  Individual  must  reaffirm  his  personal 
belief  In  his  ability— as  one  person — to  In- 
fluence the  course  of  history  to  some  degree 
and  m  some  manner.  There  are  far  too  many 
people — some  of  them  in  positions  of  great 
influence — who  seem  to  believe  that  the  In- 
dividual as  a  positive  force  Is  obsolete  In  our 
complex  society 

If,  as  Is  clearly  apparent,  the  centraliza- 
tion tendencies  In  Amerlca-n  Government  are 
highly  pronounced.  Is  not  the  Importance  of 
public  opinion  placed  In  bold  relief  as  an 
effective  limitation  on  governmental  power? 
In  such  an  environment,  the  larger  ques- 
tion la  whether  the  force  of  a  democratic  ma- 
jority can  be  directed  to  an  Intelligent  course 
of  action.  The  question  for  each  of  us  here 
Is  whether  we  are  doing  all  we  can.  Indi- 
vidually and  in  concert — to  provide  that  kind 
of  leadership  essential  to  an  Intelligent 
course  of  action. 

Those  who  believe  In  the  separation  of 
powers  inherent  in  our  Constitution  can  only 
preserve  reasonable  State  autonomy  by  pro- 
viding adequate  State  vitality.  By  State 
vitality  I  refer  to  the  effective  development 
of  the  human  and  nattiral  resources  of  a 
State  under  the  guidance  of  local  initiative. 
State  vitality  can  thrive  only  where  the  com- 
posite attitude  of  its  citizens  reflects  a  sense 
of  pride,  obligation,  and  determination — 
flred  by  imaginative  resourcefulness.  This 
concept  of  citizenship  is  demanding  in  terms 
of  talent  and  energy;  and  heavy  burdens  are 
imposed  on  those  who  would  aspire  to  leader- 
ship. But  it  Is  the  only  positive  way  left 
in  which  we  mlglit  hopefully  restore  the  bal- 
ance between  Federal  and  local  autonomy. 
If  this  philosophy  were  broadly  accepted 
throughout  the  many  States,  is  it  not  likely 
that  our  repre?er.:  .iives  in  government 
would  both  refif-c-  .u.a  respect  this  attitude 
of  citizenship  respon.sibllltv^ 

Progress  which  requires  the  sacrifice  of 
fundamental  principles  is  progress  at  a  price 
we  cannot  afford  to  pay  Only  through  con- 
tinuing— and  constructive — application  of 
these  fundamental  principles  in  our  society 
can  we  Justify  our  heritage  and  assure  its 
economic,  political,  social,  and  spiritual 
benefits  to  those  who  will  follow  us. 

The  distinguished  statesmen  being  hon- 
ored this  evening  have  demonstrated  a  total 
commitment  to  these  principles.  By  word 
and  by  deed.  In  the  hard  and  often  pitiless 
glare  of  the  political  arena,  they  have  sought 
to  reassert  and  sustain  the  Ideals  and  institu- 
tions of  Qovernment  so  nobly  advanced  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  immortal  Wash- 
ington. 

Their  mission  Is  no  less  our  own.  The  re- 
ward for  success  will  not  only  be  progress. 
It  will  be  an  enduring  society. 


Science  Monitor  of  April  22.  In  It,  the 
editors  of  this  distinguished  newspaper 
call  for  a  "new  start  and  a  new  direc- 
tion" to  the  war  on  poverty.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

POVZBTT  PBOGRAM  IMPOVEBISHED 

Washington's  antlpoverty  program  Is  do- 
ing poorly.  It  la  undernourished  In  per- 
formance. In  national  understanding  of  its 
alms  and  methods,  and  In  its  own  eSorts  to 
cope  with  the  problems  which  face  It.  Like 
those  it  Is  designed  to  help,  the  program 
Itself  Is  badly  In  need  of  relief  and  rehabili- 
tation'. 

For  some  reason  which  has  not  yet  become 
clear,  the  antlpoverty  program  never  got  off 
on  a  sound  footing.  Hardly  had  It  begun 
than  It  ra^  into  bitter  attacks  from  both 
p>olitlclans  and  sociologists.  The  politicians, 
of  whom  Harlem's  jwwerful  Representative 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  has  been  perhaps  the 
most  outspoken,  saw  In  the  program  tre- 
mendous possibilities  for  political  power. 
Thus  the  program  at  once  became  the  victim 
of  fierce  political  infighting. 

As  for  the  sociologists  and  social  workers, 
they  quickly  became  sharply  split  over  the 
degree  to  which  the  poor  should  be  encour- 
aged to  tak||over  and  run  the  program.  Al- 
though there  was  general  agreement  that 
those  being  helped  shotild  be  encouraged  to 
take  an  active  part  in  selecting  local  leaders. 
In  many  areas  participation  by  the  poor 
themselves  has  been  disappointingly  low  and 
slow. 

Meanwhile,  some  long-established  private 
welfare  agencies,  foremost  among  them  the 
Salvation  Army,  are  reporting  that,  by  a 
strange  twist,  the  poverty  program  is  hurt- 
ing them.  Such  groups  have  long  provided 
badly  needed  shelter  and  living  to  many  on 
the  lowest  economic  rungs  through  giving 
them  work  at  frankly  subsistence  wages.  In 
Innumerable  cases  this  has  provided  a  refuge 
and  a  chance  for  rehabilitation  and  progress, 
while  enabling  the  organization  to  spread 
its  activities  more  broadly.  Now  the  poverty 
program  wage  scales  are  said  to  be  making  It 
dUUcult  to  find  recruits. 

In  the  country  as  a  whole  there  seems  to  be 
a  widespread  lack  of  understanding  about 
all  aspects  of  the  program.  In  many  cases 
the  confusion  Is  so  great  that  the  program 
has  become  Uie  butt  of  jokes  and  ridicule. 
Nor  was  the  situation  Improved  by  the  events 
in  Washington  on  April  14  when  Sargent 
Shriver,  Director  of  the  program  and  widely 
held  to  be  a  fast  friend  to  the  poor,  was  booed 
and  Jostled  at  a  "poor  people's  convention." 

Clearly  there  Is  an  Immediate  and  strong 
need  to  rethink)  replan,  and  further  explain 
the  whole  antlpoverty  program.  Its  general 
purpose  is  one  which  has  won  wide  political 
and  popular  support  in  America — to  attack 
the  roots  of  those  conditions  which  perpet- 
uate poverty  from  generation  to  generation. 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  chance  for  success  Is 
being  seriously  undermined  by  the  sense  of 
confusion  and  cross-purposes  which  over- 
hang the  program.  A  new  start  and  a  new 
direction  are  needed.  These  will  be  more 
easily  attained  if  the  program  is  first  given 
long  and  realistic  study. 


POVERTY    PROGRAM 
IMPOVERISHED 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr,  Pie.-,ident.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  excellent 
ediusrial  entitled  "Poverty  Program  Im- 
poverished," published  in  the  Christian 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION— 
RESOLUTION  OF  BOARD  OF  DI- 
RECTORS, DALLAS  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  Dallas,  Tex.,  Chamber  of  Com- 


ADDRESS  BY  GEN.  WILLIAM  H. 
DRAPER  REGARDING  POPULA- 
TION PROBLEMS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  present 
when  the.  national  chairman  of  the 
Population  Crisis  Committee,  Gen.  Wil- 
liam H.  Draper,  addressed  the  National 
Press  Club.  General  Draper  is  very 
much  concerned  about  population  prob- 
lems at  home  and  overseas. 

He  reported  on  his  2 -month  trip  to 
Europe  and  Africa  where  he  met  with 
Government,  United  Nations,  Interna- 
tional Planned  Parenthood,  and  Vatican 
officials.  Three  men  together,  he  said, 
can  bring  about  a  satisfactory  world  so- 
lution to  the  population  crisis.  The  men 
he  named  were  President  Johnson,  His 
Holiness,  Pope  Paul  VI,  and  U  Thant,  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations. 

General  Draper  carefully  spells  out  the 
urgent  need  to  bring  the  world's  popula- 
tion and  the  world's  food  supply  into 
alinement.     I   ask   unanimous   consent 


merce  and  its  chairman,  Mr.  E.  O.  Cart- 
wright,  for  their  interest  In  better  gov- 
ernment and  the  legislative  activity  in 
Congress. 

Their  Interest  has  been  manifested  in 
a  resolution  they  have  drawn  up  con- 
cerning the  controversial  issue  of  imem- 
ployment  compensation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tlon  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  op  the  Boars  of  Directors  of 

THE  Dallas  Chamber  or  Commerce,  re  Un- 
employment Compensation;  H.R.  8282 

Whereas  there  is  pending  in  the  Oongress     ^ 
of  the  United  States,  House  Resolution  t .  t 

which  contains  proposals  for  sweepuig 
changes  in  the  laws  relating  to  unemploy- 
ment Insurance:  and 

Whereas  such  proposals  would  result  in  a 
major  increase  In  the  tax  burden  now  car- 
ried by  business  and  Industry;  and 

Whereas  such  proposals  would  upset  the 
long-standing  control  by  the  Individual 
States  of  various  facets  of  the  unemployment 
compensation  program,  which  of  necessity 
vary  greatly  from  State  to  State  and  area 
to  area:  and 

Whereas  such  proposals  would  eliminate 
the    disqualification    from     unemployment 
compensation  of  workers  who  quit  voluntar- 
ily without  g^KXl  catise,  who  are  dlscha.-.-:     I 
for  willful  misconduct  on  the  Job,  and  vvi.o     j 
refuse  suitable  work  while  drawing  com{>en-     j 
sation   benefits,   all   of   which   tend   to  de- 
stroy the  principles  of  hard  work  and  self- 
reliance     upon     which     this     Nation     was 
founded;  and 

Whereas  such  proposals  threaten  the  ex- 
perience rating  of  employers  which  has 
proved  most  effective  in  the  past:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce  opposes 
the  passage  of  House  Resolution  8282  and 
urges  the  Congress  to  ^efeat  such  bill;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  all  Members  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  to  such  other  persons  and  or- 
ganizations as  the  officers  of  the  Chamber 
deem  appropriate. 

Unanimously  adopted  in  regular  meeting: 
March  18,  1966. 
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that  the  fuU  text  of  his  thoughtful  re- 
marks entitled  "Is  Famine  the  Only  An- 
swer" be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  Famine  the  Only  Answer? 
Members  of  the  National  Press  Club,  I 
•  have  Just  spent  6  weeks  In  Europe  and  Africa 
trying  to  determine  whether  the  world's 
rapidly  growing  population  Is  In  fact  out- 
distancing the  world's  supply  of  food,  and 
whether  himger  and  starvation  actually  lie 
ahead  for  the  developing  countries  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

international   planned   parenthood 

First  I  took  a  look  at  the  population  side 
of  the  equation.  I  was  in  London  for  a 
week  visiting  the  headquarters  of  the  Inter- 
national Planned  Parenthood  Federation. 
Family  planning  organizers  in  40  countries 
make  up  its  membership_  including  as  one 
member  the  Planned  Parenthood  Federation 
of  America. 

Sir  ColvlUe  Deverell,  Its  able  secretary- 
general,  reports  that  women  everywhere,  of 
all  races  and  creeds,  desperately  want  help 
to  avoid  unwanted  pregnancies.  He  believes 
that  when  volimtary  birth  control  facilities 
become  available  throughout  the  world,  and 
when  governments  give  adequate  support, 
the  population  problem  will  be  well  on  the 
way  to  solution.  To  meet  that  objective, 
the  Federation  has  doubled  its  budget  this 
vear  and  hopefully  will  double  It  again  next 
year. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  world's 
population  was  growing  at  the  rate  of  1 
percent  a  year,  higher  than  ever  before  In 
the  world's  history.  Now,  only  20  years  later, 
the  annual  rate  has  more  than  doubled  to 
over  2  percent,  thanks  largely  to  the  export 
of  American  medical  miracles  such  as  anti- 
biotics and  DDT  powder  to  the  entire  world. 

But  this  2  percent  world  rate  is  far  from 
uniform.  Western  Europe  averages  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent,  and  has  no  serious 
population  growth  problem.  Japan  cut  its 
population  growth  rate  In  half  In  10  years 
and  is  now  only  nine-tenths  of  1  percent. 
Russia  and  the  United  States  average  under 
lis  percent,  whereas  Africa's  population  Is 
growing  over  2  percent,  Asia  averages  2'/2 
percent,  and  Latin  America's  rate  is  nearly 
3  percent. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries average  about  1  percent  a  year  growth. 
The  rest  of  the  world  averages  2'^  percent 
and  includes  more  than  2  of  the  3  bilUon 
people  on  earth  today.  These  people  In  the 
developing  countries  are  adding  nearly  60 
million  of  the  70  mUllon  new  mouths  that 
have  to  be  fed  each  year. 

A  LOSING   battle    FOE    POOD    PRODTTCTION 

Then  to  check  the  world's  food  production, 
I  flew  to  Rome  and  visited  FAO— the  Pood 
Mid  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  has  "the  official  mission  of 
increasing  food  production  In  the  developing 
countries." 

FAO  has  made  three  world  food  surveys 
and  knows  the  facts  about  the  production, 
alstrlbution  and  consumption  of  food 
throughout  the  worid.  Under  Dr.  B.  R.  Sen, 
Its  dynamic  director-general  who  started  the 
worldwide  freedom-from-hunger  campaign 
|a  I960,  it  has  a  staff  of  some  3,000  at  its 
headquarters  in  Rome  and  many  more  over- 
seas. It  Is  now  preparing  the  first  world 
icxxl  plan  to  assess  the  world's  food  surpluses 
and  deficits,  country  by  country,  and  to  make 
■Peclflc  recommendations  for  Improvement. 

PAO  reports  that  per  capita  food  produc- 
non  Increased  in  12  years  after  World  War  U 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  For  the 
«st  8  years,  however,  per  capiu  production 
OM  been  steadily  sUpping  downward,  and  U 


simply  not  keeping  pace  with  population 
growth.  Dr.  Sen  speaks  of  "the  losing  battle 
against  hunger  and  malnutrition  In  Latin 
America  and  the  Par  East."  That  Is  a  polite 
way  of  saying  that  starvation  may  be  un- 
avoidable. 

Dr.  Sen  hM  concluded  that  "the  prospect 
seems  dark  Indeed  unless  there  Is  a  com- 
bined worldwide  effort  to  raise  agricultural 
productivity  In  the  developing  countries 
along  with  determined  measures  to  control 
population  growth."  He  had  the  courage  to 
ask  the  International  Eucharlstio  Congress 
In  Bombay,  "Can  we  any  more  turn  our  faces 
away  from  the  concept  of  family  planning 
when  the  alternative  is  starvation  and 
death?" 

The  whole  world  Is  waiting  for  the  answer. 

The  fact  is  that  most  suitable  land  Is 
already  under  cultivation,  and  that  the  de- 
veloping countries  cannot  expect  to  Increase 
their  yield  per  acre  fast  enough  to  keep  up 
with  their  population  growth.  How  can  a 
coimtry  like  Brazil,  for  Instance,  possibly 
expect  to  support  and  feed  a  3'^  percent 
addition  to  its  population  each  year  when 
It  own  yield  per  acre  of  corn  and  wheat  has 
actually  declined  during  the  last  quarter 
century?  Even  Europe,  which  has  increased 
its  yield  per  acre  by  2  percent  a  year  would 
have  a  food  problem  today  if  its  population 
were  rising  2y2  or  3  percent  a  year. 

FAO's  agricultural  experience  of  the  last 
20  years,  and  particularly  dtrrlng  the  last  5 
years,  shows  conclusively  that  under  present 
conditions,  without  capital,  without  markets, 
without  fertilizer,  without  modern  tech- 
nology, and  even  more  important,  without 
literate  farm  populations,  the  developing 
countries  cannot  hope  or  expect  to  Increase 
food  production  much  more  than  1  percent 
a  year.  Unless  the  countries  with  two- thirds 
of  the  world's  population  substantially  re- 
duce their  rate  of  population  grbwth,  they 
face  certain  starvation. 

drought   menaces  AFRICA'S  FOOD  SUPPLY 

So  I  went  on  to  Africa.  In  Cairo  I  was 
Immediately  Informed  that  a  serious  wheat 
shortage  was  only  beginning  to  be  relieved 
now  that  American  food-for-peace  ship- 
ments of  wheat  have  been  resumed.  Egypt's 
President  Nasser  has  officially  recognized  the 
need  for  stabilizing  his  country's  papulation 
growth  by  family  planning,  and  a  broad  pro- 
gram Is  now  getting  started  under  the  per- 
sonal direction  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

What  finally  convinced  Nasser  were  the 
simple  facts  concerning  the  Aswan  Dam. 
One  of  the  great  engineering  projects  of 
modem  times,  it  will  store  the  waters  of  the 
Nile  nearly  a  thousand  miles  from  Cairo  to 
make  possible  the  cultivation  of  1  mllUon  ad- 
ditional acres  of  formerly  arid  soil,  equal  to 
one  fifth  of  Egypt's  arable  land.  The  project 
should  be  completed  in  1970,  but  during  the 
10-year  construction  period,  Egypt's  popula- 
tion will  have  Increased  by  one-quarter. 
Therefore,  the  tremendously  Increased  food 
production  made  possible  by  the  great  Aswan 
Dam  will  not  put  any  more  food  In  the  aver- 
age Egyptian's  mouth. 

In  Nairobi,  the  capital  of  Kenya,  the  first 
words  I  heard  on  the  news  broadcast  startled 
me — the  Voice  of  Kenya  was  asking  for  con- 
tributions to  a  national  fund  to  alleviate 
the  famine  conditions  throughout  the  coun- 
try. A  severe  drought  last  year  had  ruined 
much  of  the  com  crop.  Delays  In  food  Im- 
ports aggravated  the  hunger  and  distress  for 
many  months.  Only  recently  have  large  U.S. 
shipments  of  food-for-peace  com  Improved 
the  situation. 

So  famine  already  stalks  In  Africa. 

The  medical  director  of  Nairobi  told  me 
that  birth  control  facilities  were  already 
available  In  most  of  the  city's  hospitals 
thanks  to  the  Family  Planning  Association  of 
Kenya,  and  that  the  Government  of  Kenya 
encourages  this  program.    He  hoped  that  the 


Government  would  soon  tmdertake  or  help  to 
finance  a  vigorous  national  program,  so  that 
the  rest  of  the  coimtry  could  have  similar 
facilities. 

QUEEN  OF  SIXTH  CONTROL 

In  Rhodesia  the  National  Family  Planning 
Association  has  been  op>eratlng  for  the  past 
9  years,  supported  almost  single-handedly  by 
a  devoted  woman,  Mrs.  Stllhaus.  She  haa 
contributed  her  time  7  days  a  week,  her  home 
for  an  office,  her  telephone,  and  even  her  car 
to  travel  to  all  parts  of  Rhodesia.  She  haa 
been  able  to  Include  family  planning  in  25 
health  centers  in  her  own  country,  and  has 
started  5  clinics  in  the  neighboring  country 
of  Zambia.  Her  husband  manufactures 
nitrogen  fertilizer,  so  her  friends  say  the 
king  of  fertilizer  is  married  to  the  queen  of 
birth  control.  She  told  me  the  family  plan- 
ning work  with  the  white  Europeans  was 
self-supporting,  but  that  she  needed  much 
more  outside  financial  help  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Bantus  or  Africans,  who  out- 
number whites  in  Rhodesia  16  to  1. 

The  drought  that  brought  famine  to 
Kenya  also  affected  Rhodesia  and  Its  neigh- 
bors. In  Zambia  and  Bechuanaland  record 
numbers  are  on  food  relief.  In  Rhodesia  the 
rains  were  so  late  that  the  crops  are  poor, 
but  2  weeks  more  of  drought  would  have 
meant  real  disaster — a  complete  crop  failure, 
and  serious  food  shortages. 

In  general,  the  food  situation  in  Africa  la 
precarious,  partly  because  of  drought,  which 
is  increasingly  conmion,  and  partly  because 
of  the  primitive  sUte  of  agriculture  which 
cannot  keep  pace  with  the  high  and  stUl  ris- 
ing population  growth  rates.  There  is  gen- 
eral Interest  and  support  Tor  family  planning 
services,  but  except  in  Egypt,  little  govern- 
ment sponsorship. 

NEARLY   600    MILLION   LATIN  AMERICANS   IN 
AJ>.    20007 

Last  year  I  visited  Latin  America  several 
times.  Most  governments  there  now  realize 
that  the  rapid  population  growth — an  aver- 
age of  3  percent  for  all  of  Latin  America  and 
the  highest  rate  for  any  area  In  the  world- 
Is  their  greatest  obstacle  to  economic  and 
social  development.  It  even  threaten*— aa 
Dr.  Alberto  Ueras  Camargo.  the  former  Pres- 
ident of  Colombia,  has  openly  said  "the  very 
survival  of  their  present-day  clvlllzaUon "' 
But  the  governments  have  hesitated  to  take 
official  action  largely  because  of  Catholic  op- 
position. Even  this  opposition  is  now  dimin- 
ishing because  of  the  rising  rate  of  Illegal 
abortion,  and  because  of  the  poverty  and 
misery  so  obviously  resulting  from  the  hordea 
of  children  who  cannot  be  properly  educated, 
clothed,  or  fed. 

Latin  America  as  a  whole  is  growing  lesa 
food  per  capita  than  before  World  War  II—  » 
and  the  situation  is  deteriorating  year  by 
year.  Without  the  huge  and  Increasing  food 
shipments  from  thU  country,  famine  would 
be  rampant  today  In  many  parts  of  South 
America.  At  present,  growth  rates,  Latin 
America's  200  millions  will  triple  to  600  mU- 
llon by  the  year  2000— only  35  years  off— and 
a  century  later  Latin  America  alone  would 
contain  over  10  bUlion  people— three  times 
the  present  population  of  the  entire  world. 
Impossible,  of  course.  But  what  is  going  to 
slow  down  the  present  3  percent  rate,  coro- 
monsense  or  starvation?  Is  famine  the  only 
answer?  ' 

You  all  know  the  situation  In  Asia,  where 
China  is  spending  $400  million  a  year— 40 
percent  of  her  annual  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings—to  buy  grain,  and  where  India  Is  facing 
Its  most  acute  food  crisis  in  modem  times. 

In  1964,  India  had  the  best  grain  crop  In 
history— 88  million  tons— but  stUl  she  needed 
6  million  tone  of  our  wheat  as  foreign  aid  last 
year.  Then  the  1965  monsoon  brought  very 
little  rain.  The  grain  crop  last  November 
was  12  mUlion  tons  short,  and  there  are  12 
mUllon  more  Indiana  to  feed  than  a  year 
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ago.  President  Johnson  is  Increasing  our 
grain  snipments  to  the  very  limit,  and  the 
Pope  h^vs  made  w jridwide  appeals  for  help. 
B'.;*,  In^_i:<i   ;=  in  serious  trouble. 

Tue  Ii.di.in  Government  knows  this  and 
l5  o;x-::;::^  a  determined  drive  to  produce 
more  f'xxj  It  also  plans  to  spend  over  t200 
m;;;ion  on  birth  control  In 'the  next  5  years. 
I  would  sum  up  the  world  problem  as  fol- 
lows Every  year  1  billion  people  In  the  In- 
dustrialized countries  are  Increasing  their 
population  1  percent  and  their  food  2  per- 
cent. Every  year  the  2  billon  people  In  the 
developing  countries  are  Increasing  their 
population  2' 2  percent  and  their  food  less 
than  1  percent. 

As  a  whole,  the  world  Is  Increasing  Its 
population  2  percent  and  Its  food  1  percent. 
This  means  that  the  world  Is  falling  behind 
1  percent  a  year — or.  to  put  it  another  way, 
food  production  Is  falling  behind  minimum 
needs  by  30  million  people  more  each  year. 
This  is  why  d!sast.er  for  the  human  race  lies 
just  ahead 

What  can  be  done?  What  should  be  done? 
And  who  should  do  It? 

Shipping  our  food-for-peace  wheat  and 
corn  and  rice  is  no  solution.  E\'en  If  we  were 
willing  to  pay  the  cost,  we  cannot  take  on 
the  feeding  of  30  million  more  people  each 
year. 

The  developing  countries  must  solve  their 
own  population  and  food  problems.  Other- 
wise nature  will  take  over  and  starvation 
will  restore  the  balance  between  births  and 
deaths. 

But  we  and  many  others  can  help  them 
understand  that  only  massive  birth  control 
and  higher  food  yields  per  acre  can  ever  feed 
them  adequately. 

THRI3;    MKN    CAN    ACT 

There  are  today  three  men  who  together 
have  It  In  their  p)ower  to  bring  about  a  satis- 
factory world  solution.  Pope  Paul  VI,  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  and  U.N.  Secretary  U  Thant. 

The  first  of  these  Is  the  Pope  In  Rome, 
He  has  realised  the  danger  of  the  present 
population  dllenuna  to  the  world  as  a  whole 
and  to  his  half  billion  Catholic  communi- 
cants, more  than  half  In  Latin  America  and 
other  developing  countries.  His  special 
commission  on  birth  control  Is  meeting  now 
In  Rome.  He  has  lu-ged  It  to  speed  up  Its 
work  and  come  quickly  to  a  conclusion. 
Po{>e  Paul's  moral  influence  Is  so  great  with 
non-CathoUcs  and  Catholics  alllte,  that  a 
redefinition  of  the  church's  position  would 
have  tremendous  Impact  throughout  the  en- 
tire world.  Jt  would  hasten  greatly  the  day 
when  all  men  could  Join  at  the  banquet  of 
life,  and,  no  longer  hungry,  give  greater 
thought  to  their  moral  and  mental  develop- 
ment. 

Another  man  with  great  Influence  Is  our 
President,  who  has  already  taken  the  lead 
in  recognizing  that  all  lands  Including  our 
own  must  deal  with  the  multiplying  prob- 
lems of  their  multiplying  populations.  He 
said  In  January,  "The  hungry  world  cannot 
be  fed  until  and  unless  the  growth  In  Its 
resources  and  the  growth  In  Its  population 
come  into  balance  " 

In  1962.  I  went  to  Brazil  on  a  mlaslon  for 
President  Kennedy  to  study  acute  economic 
&nd  political  problems  brought  on  by  Presi- 
dent Qoularfs  regime.  At  that  time,  the 
danger  of  a  Communist  takeover  In  Brazil 
WM  very  real.  When  I  came  back  and  re- 
ported to  President  Kennedy  I  also  told  him 
about  the  serious  population  problem  In 
northeast  Brazil,  where  25  million  people  in 
nine  states  had  average  Incomea  of  about 
<100  a  year  and  where  economic  resources 
were  growing  about  1  percent  a  year  and 
population  was  growing  314  percent.  After 
dlBcuasing  this  hopeless  situation,  and  the 
world  population  problem  as  well,  the  Presi- 
dent suddenly  asked  me.  "Why  doesn't  the 
F^Td  Foundation  make  the  population  prob- 


lem Ita  top  priority?"  Later,  be  asked  that 
same  question  of  Its  chairman,  and  last  year 
the  Ford  Foundation  report,  and  Its  huge 
grants  as  well,  concentrated  on  population 
as  never  before. 

So,  to  paraphrase  President  Kennedy's 
word*.  I  suggest,  quite  respectfully,  and  fully 
realizing  the  many  other  serious  problems 
our  Government  faces  each  day,  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  make  the  stabilization  of  world 
population  one  of  his  administration's  top 
priorities. 

rANrARE  AND  DRAMATICa  FOB  THK  POPULATION 
CRISIS 

Suppose  first  President  Johnson  and  Secre- 
tary Rusk  ask  every  one  of  our  Ambassadors 
all  over  the  world  to  discuss  the  world  popu- 
lation problem  seriously  with  the  head  of 
every  other  government,  as  they  recently 
were  asked  to  explain  our  alms  in  South 
Vietnam.  andN  with  the  same  fanfare  and 
dramatics. 

Suppose  secondly  they  suggest  that  all 
countries  with  a  population  problem  try  to 
reduce  their  rate  of  growth  annually  by  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  as  the  United  States  has 
done  for  the  last  5  years.  The  result  could 
be  a  drop  in  a  decade  of  nearly  1  percent  for 
the  entire  world. 

And  suppose  thirdly  that  In  the  same  con- 
versation, our  Ambassadors  stress  the  world's 
food  deficit  and  suggest  that  every  country, 
developed  and  underdeveloped  alike,  should 
aim  to  accelerate  Its  present  rate  of  Increase 
In  food  production  by  at  least  one-tenth  of 
1  percent  a  year. 

And  suppose  fourthly  that  each  Ambas- 
sador offer  oiu-  technical  assistance,  and  for 
the  poorer  countries  our  financial  assistance 
as  well,  to  help  them  solve  both  problems. 
This  I  believe  is  a  practical  and  possible 
program.  If  our  Government  would  propose 
It.  I  believe  that  the  governments  of  the 
world  generally  would  back  it. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  great  worldwide 
crusade  by  all  the  governments  and  by  all 
the  people. 

If  the  rate  of  Increase  for  food  goes  up 
one-tenth  percent  a  year,  and  for  popula- 
tion goes  down  one-tenth  percent  a  year, 
then  food  and  population  would  be  brought 
back  into  balance  In  only  6  years  time.  In 
10  years  the  present  1  to  2  ratio  would  have 
been  reversed — food  production  would  be  in- 
creasing 2  percent  and  population  growing 
only  1  percent.  Not  only  would  starvation 
be  averted,  but  In  25  years  most  of  the 
world's  nutrition  problems  would  be  solved. 

Perhaps  I  am  too  optimistic.  Perhaps  it 
would  take  longer.  But  only  In  that  direc- 
tion— more  food,  less  people — is  there  hope 
for  the  developing  countries,  and  for  the 
human  race. 

The  third  Individual  who  has  it  in  his 
power  to  promote  a  satisfactory  solution  Is 
U  Thant,  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations.  For  the  first  time  last  year  the 
United  Nations,  sent  a  technical  mission  on 
birth  control  to  India — under  Sir  Colville 
DevereU  who  heads  International  Planned 
Parenthood.  For  the  first  time  last  year  the 
United  Nations  offered  to  extend  technical 
help  In  this  field  to  their  member  nations. 

So  the  way  Is  now  cleared  for  a  major  ef- 
fort by  this  great  world  body  to  deal  with 
the  world's  greatest  problem.  If  unsolved, 
hunger  could  become  the  greatest  threat 
to  world  peace.  Hungry  men  will  fight. 
Hungry  nations  will  make  war. 

NKKD    rOR    UJJ.    POPULATION    AOKNCT 

The  UJJ.  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion already  exists  under  Dr.  Sen.  What  Is 
needed  Is  a  great  sister  organization  as  part 
of  the  United  Nations  family  to  deal  ex- 
clusively with  the  world  population  problem. 
Just  as  World  Health  Organization  deals  with 
the  world  health  problem. 

So  I  respectfully  suggest  to  U  Thant,  and 
I  would  hope  our  Government  would  back 


some  such  proposal,  that  his  Population  Com- 
mission,  so  far  dealing  only  with  the  sta- 
tistics of  world  population,  become  au 
action  arm  of  the  United  Nations,  be  greatly 
expanded,  and  be  authorized  to  draw  up  a 
world  population  program  and  to  offer  all 
possible  assistance  to  carry  it  out.  It  should 
work  In  close  coof>eratlon  with  FAO,  and 
with  all  member  governments.  It  should  set 
specific  goals  and  strive  to  help  the  nations 
of  the  world  achieve  them  in  stated  periods 
of  time.  That  Is  my  fifth  and  most  impor- 
tant recommendation. 

The  Swedish  Government  has  already  urged 
the  United  Nations  to  deal  more  actively 
with  this  problem.  E^very  government  vrtth 
a  serious  population  problem  could  be  ex- 
pected to  cooperate.  Multilateral  aid  and 
multilateral  advice  on  a  problem  as  deUcate 
as  this  one  would  probably  be  much  more 
readily  accepted  than  bilateral  aid  and  bi- 
lateral advice,  no  matter  how  well  inten- 
tloned. 
In  conclusion  I  can  do  no  better  than  to 
,  quote  Dr.  Sen's  words  to  the  Population 
Commission  of  the  United  Nations. 

"The  next  35  years  will  be  a  most  critical 
period  in  man's  history.  Either  we  take  the 
fullest  measures  both  to  raise  productivity 
and  to  stabilize  papulation  growth,  or  we  will 
face  disaster  of  unprecedented  magnitude. 
I  myself  feel  optimistic  that  mankind  will 
not  stand  aloof  from  the  drama  of  life  and 
death  that  Is  unfolding  before  our  eyes  but 
win  come  forward  to  achieve  that  miracle 
of  organized  will  which  seems  so  distant 
today.  This  indeed  must  happen  if  freedom 
and  dignity  are  to  survive." 

No,  I  would  add,  famine  is  not  the  only 
answer.  Because  I  too  believe  that  man  can 
rise  to  meet  this  challenge,  as  he  has  so 
many  times  throughout  tilstory.  But  the 
worldwide  crusade  must  begin  soon,  or  It 
will  be  too  late  for  millions  of  human  betngi 
now  alive. 
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ADMnsriSTFlATION'S  POLICY  TO- 
WARD RED  CHINA— CONTAIN- 
MENT WH'HOUT  ISOLATION 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  read  three  thought-provoking  edi- 
torials in  past  weeks  praising  the  John- 
son administration's  policy  toward  re- 
lations with  China.  All  praise  the  defini- 
tion of  that  policy  as  "containment  with- 
out Isolation." 

As  the  editorial  in  the  Baltimore  Sun 
states: 

Mainland  China  should  be  in  the  world 
community,  she  should  have  help  in  her 
economy,  she  should  be  assisted  out  of 
isolation — 

But  It  adds — 

Significantly,  however,  the  experts  who 
propose  all  this  agree  almost  to  a  man  that 
she  also  ought  to  be  contained  by  military 
means  at  present  In  non-Chinese  areas  of 
southeast  Asia. 

'  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  a 
fourth  editorial,  printed  in  the  New  York 
Times,  entitled  "Thunderbolts  Out  of 
Asia."  This  commentai-y  on  the  Russian- 
Chinese  dispute  and  its  relevance  to  the 
United  States  makes  the  intriguing  sug- 
gestion that  Russian  leaders  might  be 
Instrumental  in  bringing  the  current 
Vietnamese  dispute  to  the  negotiating 
table. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  editorials  b« 
printed  in  the  Record  :  "New  Approaches 
to  Red  China"  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  March  16,  1966.  "Dealing  With 


China"  from  the  Baltimore  Sun,  March 
20,  1966,  "They  Choose  To  Be  Beastly" 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
March  24,  1966.  and  "Thunderbolts  Out 
of  Asia"  from  the  New  York  Times, 
March  24,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 

Mar.  16.  1966] 

New  Approaches  to  Rkd  China 

"Containment  without  Isolation,"  as  Vice 
President  Humphrbt  put  it,  has  now  been 
defined  as  U.S.  policy  toward  Communist 
China,  though  the  White  House  denies  it  is 
a  new  course. 

The  implication  Is  that  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  stand  fast  tigainst  Chinese 
expansionism,  while  at  the  same  time  seek- 
ing ways  to  Improve  mutual  understanding, 
to  the  benefit  of  both  sides  and,  Indeed,  all  of 
Asia. 

The  goals  of  this  policy  are  both  realistic 
and  necessary.  There  should  be  no  Ulxisions, 
however,  about  the  difficulties  Involved  In  un- 
dertaking fresh  approaches  to  a  suspicious 
and  antagonistic  China.  Nor  should  there 
be  any  unfounded  hopes  about  achieving  an 
early  lessening  of  tensions. 

For  the  present,  in  fact,  every  sign  Indi- 
cates that  whatever  gestures  ^je  United 
States  makes  to  Peking  will  be  spurned,  and 
no  doubt  with  typically  brutal  invective; 
"Judas  kiss"  was  the  first  response  to 
Humphrey.  China's  rulers,  with  their  fixed 
view  of  the  world,  have  simply  shown  no 
inclination  to  Improve  either  communica- 
tion or  understanding. 

Why,  then,  should  the  United  States  now 
begin  the  effort  to  break  down  the  barriers 
around  China,  risking  In  the  process  not  only 
verbal  abuse  from  Peking,  but  possibly  also 
running  the  risk  that  China  wUl  misinter- 
pret the  U.S.  purpose,  seeing  In  it  a  weakness 
that  doesnt  exist? 

The  most  compelling  answer  is  that  a  more 
flexible  U.S.  policy,  even  if  laimched  without 
expectation  of  early  results,  could  open  the 
way  to  a  process  of  eventual  better  under- 
standing with  the  regime  that  controls  the 
destinies  of  one-fourth  of  the  world's  people. 

The  word  "eventual"  must  be  emphasized, 
for  realistically  we  must  expect  that  it  will 
be  some  time,  perhaps  10  years,  before  there 
Is  in  Peking  a  leadership  prepared  to  move 
toward  Improved  relations  with  the  United 
States.  But  sooner  or  later,  under  conditions 
we  can  now  help  to  bring  about,  such  a  lead- 
ership will  come  along. 

What  the  United  States  can  try  to  do,  then. 
Is  to  shorten  the  leadtlme  for  future  improve- 
ments. This  policy  won't  pay  Immediate  or 
even  early  dividends.  In  aU  probabUIty.  If 
It  Is  imdertaken  with  that  in  mind,  and  with 
a  firmness  where  essential  Interests  are  con- 
cerned. It  will  be  a  low-risk  policy  well  worth 
the  effort. 

Our  purposes  must  be  dearly  enunciated, 
lest  friend  or  foe  misunderstand  them. 
China,  either  now  or  In  futvu-e,  must  not  get 
the  Idea  that  vital  U.S.  commitments  In  Asia 
are  compromisable.  Our  strong  military 
presence  in  the  western  Pacific  and  south- 
east Asia  must  be  maintained,  and  our  will- 
ingness to  use  military  power  against  Com- 
munist aggression  must  be  left  In  no  doubt. 

Once  this  is  imderstood,  the  dangers  In- 
volved in  a  policy  of  seeking  to  establish 
peacefiU  contacts  become  minimal,  if  not 
nonexistent. 

We  must,  as  noted,  expect  an  essentially 
negative  response  to  our  first  small  gestures 
to  China,  at  least  at  the  start.  This  should 
not  discourage  us  from  trying  again,  and 
again.     The  United  States-Red   China  rela- 


tions in  this  nuclear  age,  such  as  they  are, 
have  reached  the  point  where  mlsund«-stand- 
ing  based  on  mutual  Ignorance  could  prove 
calamitous. 

We  owe  It  to  ourselves  and  the  world  to  try 
to  achieve  something  better  than  that. 

[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)   Sun, 

Mar.  20,  1966] 

DxALiNO  With  China 

One  of  the  theories  about  Communist 
China  is  that  implacable  suspicion  of  her 
doctrines  and  intentions  in  the  non-Com- 
munist world  explEdns  her  truculence.  The 
refusal  to  Invite  her  Into  the  United  Na- 
tions is  cited.  The  U.S,  denial  of  formal 
recognition  to  a  nation  of  700  million 
people  is  criticized  as  a  rejection  of  obvious 
facts  which  justifies  resentment  In  Peking. 
The  American  trade  embargo  is  seen  as  a 
further  indignity  to  a  great  nation  strug- 
gling to  get  on  Its  economic  feet.  Relaxa- 
tion of  these  antl -China  positions,  so  It  is 
argued,  might  weU  alter  mainland  China's 
attitude.  And  If  It  does  not,  the  reasoning 
goes  on,  at  least  the  onus  for  continuing 
tension  would  be  plainly  on  the  Red  Chi- 
nese. 

But  a  dramatic  test  of  precisely  this  the- 
ory has  been  under  way  for  several  months. 
A  consortium  of  European  steelmakers  has 
negotiated  a  deal  with  Peking  for  the  erec- 
tion In  China  of  a  steelmaking  complex 
priced  at  about  $150  million.  Several  weeks 
ago,  the  U.S.  Government  was  Informed  of 
the  \  project,  which  Includes  a  government 
credit  guarantee  of  $87.5  million  by  our  stal- 
wart\  ally  in  Europe,  the  German  Federal 
Repupllc.  The  reason  we  were  Informed  of 
the  willingness  of  European  steel  masters  to 
expand  the  basic  industrial  capacity  of  a 
nation  second  perhaps  only  to  France  In 
developing  a  nuclear  weajwn  potential  weus 
obviously  so  we  could  file  objections  If  we 
wanted  to. 

For  reasons  of  the  highest  diplomatic  and 
geopolitical  gravity,  we  chose  neither  to  ob- 
ject nor  to  recommend.  At  the  very  least 
In  this  neutral  way  we  seconded  the  initia- 
tive of  the  Europeans,  Including  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Bonn,  to  bring  Communist  China 
into  the  trading  world  and  the  community 
of  peace-loving  nations.  So  far  there  has 
been  no  sign  of  any  pacific  response  from 
Peking. 

There  are  a  number  of  acute  observers  of 
affairs  Chinese  who  don't  really  expect  any 
such  response.  They  recall  scornful  rejec- 
tions by  Peking  of  the  Idea  that  China  Join 
the  United  Nations.  They  remember  suc- 
cessive cease-fires  in  Vietnam  which  brought 
no  abatement  whatever  In  Chinese  abuse. 
They  note  the  arid  results  of  French  tmd 
British  recognition.  In  this  view  the  onus 
for  continuing  tension  has  already  been  al- 
located past  any  reasonable  doubt. 

Of  course  mainland  China  should  be  In 
the  world  community,  she  should  have  help 
In  her  economy,  she  should  be  assisted  out 
of  isolation.  Significantly,  however,  the 
experts  who  propose  all  this  agree  almost  to 
a  man  that  she  also  ought  to  be  contained 
by  military  means  as  at  present  In  non- 
Chinese  areas  of  southeast  Asia,  in'om  that 
agreement  it  is  perhaps  a  necespu^  step  to 
the  view  that  new  overtures  to  China  may 
well  await  some  Chinese  sign  that  earlier 
overtures  were  welcome  and  will  be  recip- 
rocated. 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.T.)  Herald  Tribune, 
Mar.  24,  1966) 
Thst  Choose  To  Be  Beastly 
Implicit  in  many  of  the^recent  recommen- 
dations for  new  policies  toward  Red  China, 
notably  Including  the  new  professors'  manl- 
festo^  is   the    assumption   that   if   only   we 
would  be  nicer  to  Peking,  Peking  would  stop 


being  so  beastly  to  everyone  else.  What 
this  chooses  to  ignore  is  that  the  leaders  of 
Red  China  give  every  Indication,  and  have 
consistently  given  every  indication,  that 
they  are  beastly  precisely  because  they  choose 
to  be.  Repeated  efforts  to  get  them  into  the 
United  Nations  have  been  met  by  contemptu- 
ous assertions  that  the  U.N.  would  have  to 
reform  ItseU  drastically  (Including  throwing 
out  a  good  many  of  its  present  members)  to 
make  it  worthy  of  their  membership.  The 
British  and  French,  with  high  hopes,  estab- 
lished diplomatic  relations,  only  to  find  their 
representatives  Ignored.  Mao  and  his  aids 
continue  to  preach  subversion  and  aggres- 
sion, and  to  practice  what  they  preach — to 
the  quite  considerable  enlightenment  of  sev- 
eral once-admiring  African  nations,  which 
have  seen  fit  to  expel  the  Chinese  reformers. 
And  now.  in  their  latest  tirade  against  the 
Soviets,  the  Peking  leaders  have  again  dem- 
onstrated how  vast  is  the  gulf,  and  how 
paranoid  the  hatred,  that  separates  them 
even  from  their  erstwhile  Communist  com- 
rades. 

Certainly  the  goal  of  "containment  with- 
out isolation"  Is  a  desirable  and  constructive 
one;  certainly  all  must  hope  that  mainland 
China  can  be  brought  back  I«to  the  comity 
of  nations.  But  it  is  not  we  who  have  iso- 
lated the  Chinese.  It  is  their  rulers  who 
have  done  so.  It  is  their  rulers,  not  the  truly 
■■peace-loving"  nations,  who  must  change 
their  ways  if  relations  are  to  be  normalized. 
And  the  tragedy  is  that  they  have  as  yet 
shown  no  disposition  to  do  so. 

[From  the  New  York  Tlmee,  Mar.  24,  1966] 
Thunderbolts    Out   or   Asia 

The  Soviet-Chinese  dispute  is  now  more 
bitter  and  deep  seated  than  ever  before. 
This  basic  fact  emerges  from  two  key  docu- 
ments whose  contents  have  become  public 
knowledge  this  week. 

As  seen  from  Moscow  and  suted  in  the 
originally  secret  Soviet  letter  to  foreign 
Communist  Parties,  Peking  is  trying  to  em- 
broil the  Soviet  Union  In  war  with  the 
United  States.  The  Russians  maintain  that 
It  is  for  this  purpose,  and  also  because 
China's  rulers  find  it  advantageous  to  have 
their  country  seem  to  its  citizens  to  be  "a 
beleaguered  fortress,"  that  Peking  wants  an 
indefinite  continuation  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam and  of  the  international  tension  that 
war  creates,  Moscow  also  alleges  that  the 
Chinese  threaten  the  territorial  Integrity  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Peking's  statement  declining  the  invitation 
to  send  a  delegation  to  next  week's  Com- 
munist Party  Congress  seeks  to  answer  these 
charges  with  a  fusillade  of  countercharges. 
The  Chinese  see  Russian  policy  as  collabora- 
tion with  the  United  States  In  a  Joint  pro- 
gram aimed  at  Soviet-American  domination 
of  the  world.  In  Peking's  view,  all  Soviet 
maneuvers  in  Vietnam  are  aimed  at  bringing 
at>out  peace'  talks  that  might  open  the  door 
to  ending  that  conflict  on  terms  acceptable 
to  the  United  States. 

Two  central  facts  emerge  from  this  ex- 
change of  poUtlcal  vituperation.  First,  both 
Communist  giants  are  really  employing 
ideological  arguments  only  to  Justify  con- 
clusions reached  on  grounds  of  national  in- 
terest. Second,  there  Is  now  no  foreseeable 
end  to  this  spUt,  at  least  while  the  present 
leaders  of  both  nations  are  in  power. 

The  Soviet  leaders  are  clearly  anxious  to 
avoid  a  Soviet-American  war,  and  they  know 
who  its  real  beneficiary  would  be.  Now  that 
they  have  found  the  courage  to  denounce 
the  Chinese  for  wanting  the  struggle  in  Viet- 
nam to  continue  Indefinitely,  they  may  per- 
haps also  find  the  strength,  in  their  own  and 
in  the  world's  interest,  to  take  more  ener- 
getic action  than  they  have  yet  taken  to 
help  transfer  that  struggle  from  the  battle- 
field to  the  negoUating  Uble. 
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THE  SENATE  RESTAURANT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star  on 
April  13  concerning  the  Senate  restau- 
rant. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Senate  restaurant,  once  the  most  ex- 
clusive eating  spot  In  town.  Is  coming  back 
Jrom  a  .ong  decline.  Responsible  for  tiie 
Improvements  are  the  new  manager,  Joseph 
Diamond  and  "Eiobert."  the  new  maltre'd  who 
migrated  to  Capitol  Hil!  from  the  City  Tavern 
Club  at  the  behest  of  Vice  President  HnM- 
PKRrf 

Tlie  re.st^iurant,  on  the  Senate  side  of  the 
Capitoi  Building,  had  declined  partly  be- 
cause oi  Its  cuisine.  At  the  lowest  low  point, 
onjy  the  famous  Senate  bean  soup  was  edible. 
The  decor  had  declined,  too.  but  the  plastic 
■flower  centerpieces  on  paper  doilies  have  been 
removed  and  ihat's  another  big  improvement. 
And  finally  the  custom.ers  are  different. 

The  resuiurant  Is  small.  It  was  Intended 
originally  to  be  tlie  private  dining  room  only 
of  Senators  and  their  families. 

Over  the  years,  however,  the  restaurant 
became  increasingly  filled  by  Senate  staff 
Hiernbers.  secretaries,  their  famiUea.  guests 
;U.d  .'-instituents.  It  got  so  bad  that  recently 
one  Senator  complained  the  legislators  8om.e- 
tlmes  couldn't  find  a  place  In  their  own 
dl.nlng  room  and  had  to  go  elsewhere  to  get 
something  to  eat.     Now  all  that's  changed. 

A  stern  edict  has  gone  Into  effect  that 
reservations  can  be  made  only  by  Senators 
or  their  administrative  assistants. 

No  more  secretaries  treating  boyfriends  to 
an  Impressive  luncheon,  no  more  staff  mem- 
bers wining  and  dining  associates  and.  finally, 
no  more  .Senators  forced  to  eat  next  door 
In  the  public  dining  room. 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT'S  INAC- 
TION IN  REPORTING  ON  RAM- 
PART DAM 

Mr.    GRUENING.     Mr.    President,    a 

very  interesting  article,  entitled  "Alaska 
Ponders:  How  Long  Do  We  Wait?  "  ap- 
pears in  the  March  1966  edition  of  the 
magazine  Construction  Craftsman.  The 
articles  explains  very  well  the  great  im- 
portance to  the  United  States  and  the 
Nation  of  constructing  the  great  Ram- 
part Dam  on  the  Yukon  River  about 
which  I  have  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  many  times. 
The  article  points  out: 

The  Rampart  Canyon  site  on  the  Yukon 
River  near  the  geographical  center  of  the 
State  has  lonj;  been  know^n  as  a  great  poten- 
tial power  site  (probably  the  greatest  under 
the  American  flag!  with  a  possible  installed 
capacity  of  over  6  million  Kilowatts — which 
is  24  times  the  capacity  of  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  on   the  Columbia  River. 

The  author,  Mr.  Arthur  T  George, 
who  has  visited  Alaska,  summarizes  the 
enormous  benefits  which  will  result  from 
construction  of  this  project,  aside  from 
the  production  of  the  lowest  cost  power 
now  known  to  be  available  from  any 
source.  As  the  article  points  out,  con- 
struction of  Rampart  will  intensify  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  Alaskan 
raw  materials  such  as  iron,  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  and  other  ores;  high-purity  lime- 
stone, and  other  nonmetailics,  and  the 
State's  forest  resources. 


The  reservoir  will  become  the  location 
of  important  fresh  water  fisheries  similar 
to  those  developed  at  other  Arctic  Cir- 
cle areas. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  con- 
struction industry,  the  construction  of 
Rampart,  Its  powerhouses  and  support- 
ing structures  will  necessarily  bring 
about  the  production  of  local  materials 
for  use  in  this  and  further  construction 
work  in  the  area.  It  will  result  in  full- 
year  employment  for  an  estimated  60,- 
000  to  80,000  workers  in  Alaska. 

The  enormous  economic  opportunity 
presented  by  Ftampart  has  long  been 
recognized  by  those  wise  in  the  use  of 
Alaskan  resources  and  concerned  with 
the  development  of  a  viable  economy  in 
my  State. 

Unhappily,  Rampart  has  been  unnec- 
essarily hampered  and  delayed  by  the 
continuing  failure  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  take  action  essential  to 
the  project.  Under  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  March  14, 
1962,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was 
called  upon  to  supply  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers with  certain  recommendations 
respecting  marketing  of  power.  Under 
the  agreement,  the  project  cannot  be  rec- 
ommended for  authorization  by  Congress 
until  the  report  of  the  Secretary  is  made. 
However,  more  than  4  years  after  that 
agreement  was  signed,  no  recommenda- 
tion has  been  made  to  the  Army  and 
Rampart  remains  imdeveloped. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  question 
in  the  title  oS  the  article — "How  Long  Do 
We  Wait?" 

Repeated  pleas  have  been  made  to  Sec- 
retary Udall  to  take  the  action  he  is  re- 
quired to  take.  However,  this  has  been 
without  avail.  It  Is  my  hope  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  will  recognize  the 
enormous  Importance  of  expediting 
Rampart  construction  and  will  submit 
the  necessary  recommendations  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  together  with 
the  text  of  a  telegram  I  addressed  to  Sec- 
retary Udall  on  April  11,  1966,  concern- 
ing this.  No  response  to  my  telegram  to 
the  Secretary  has  been  received.  There- 
fore, I  am  imable  to  supply  the  Congress 
with  the  Secretary's  reply. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  telegram  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
AI.ASKA  PoNDEBs:   How  LONO  Do  W«  Wapi? 
(By  Arthur  T.  George) 

Our  49th  State,  a  vast  land  one-fifth  the 
size  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  bulges  with 
minerals,  timber,  and  other  resources  which 
are  seen  now  to  depend  on  inexpensive  pwDwer 
for  their  development. 

A  complete  inventory  of  Alaska's  natural 
resources  has  not  yet  been  made.  However, 
based  on  limited  exploration,  her  Iron  de- 
posits appear  to  exceed  those  of  all  the 
Western  States  combined.  Copper,  coal, 
gold,  silver,  and  timber — In  large  amounts — 
are  but  part  of  her  and  our  national  wealth. 

Lack  of  development  of  Alaska's  resources 
up  to  this  time  is  not  primarily  due,  as  is 
sometimes  supposed,  to  tremendous  trans- 
portation problems.  Alaska's  raw  materials 
are  best  suited  for  water  transport — In  the 
case  of  central  Alaska,  from  the  Bering  Sea 
coastline  down  to  both  far  eastern  and  west- 
ern stateside   seaports;    and  much   of  the 


State's  known  untapped  wealth  happens  also 
to  be  located  near  tidewater.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Yukon  River  is  navigable  from 
May  through  September,  from  its  mouth  to 
the  south  of  Norton  Sound  (an  arm  of  the 
Bering  Sea)  and  on  up  to  beyond  Dawson, 
located  across  the  Canadian  border  In  Yukon 
Territory. 

These  and  other  central  Alaska  potentiali- 
ties and  resources — Including  several  large 
timber  stands — are  to  be  found  up  and  down 
and  near  the  1,800-mlle-long  Yukon  River 
Valley,  which  cuts  the  State  in  half  more  or 
less  horizontally. 

Twenty-five  years  ago.  the  territory  of 
Alaska — with  a  population  of  a  mere  72.225 — 
was  getting  along  fairly  well  with  its  3 
economic  resources:  (1)  fisheries,  principally 
salmon;  and  (2)  mining,  principally  gold. 

A  generation  later,  Alaska  faces  staggering 
problems  in  trying  to  create  for  itself,  as  a 
State,  a  viable  and  more  diversified  economy 
that  can  provide  better  Uvlng  for  its  increas- 
ing population — estimated  recently  as  around 
250,000 — and  to  bring  in  more  tax  money  to 
support  Improved  State  services. 

Since  World  War  II,  Income  from  gold  min- 
ing and  the  fishing  industry  have  declined 
through  no  fault  of  the  State.  Alaska's 
defense  boom  has  not  been  Increasing  in  re- 
cent years.  Up  to  now.  private  venture  capi- 
tal from  other  States  has  thought  twice  be- 
fore deciding  to  take  a  chance  on  Alaskan 
industry  expansion  of  the  home-grown  va- 
riety. In  short.  Alaskans  today  need  a  broad- 
based  "shot  in  the  arm"  to  get  themselves 
into  some  kind  of  high  gear^ter  the  decline 
of  their  former  income  sources,  as  well  as 
after  the  devastating  earthquake  that  shook 
the  State  to  Its  foxmdatlona  2  years  ago  this 
month. 

LOW-COST   POWER 

Oil  exploration  and  later  field  exploration 
on  the  Kenal  Peninsula  from  1957  on  proved 
Alaska's  llfesaver  as  she  took  on  problems  of 
statehood  in  1958  and  1959  and  the  years  that 
quickly  followed.  Today,  however,  Alaska 
needs  another  broader-based  statewide  eco- 
nomic base  that  it  can  build  on  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all. 

Although  under  the  locally  controlled  man- 
agement of  the  Alaska  State  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game  the  salmon  runs  are  being 
slowly  rebuilt,  and  the  5  years  of  State  con- 
trol have  seen  a  doubling  of  the  salmon  take, 
additional  capital  Investment  is  needed  in' 
other  fields.  As  the  population  of  the  State 
has  more  than  tripled  since  1940,  more  Jobs 
are  needed  for  the  State's  quarter  of  a  million 
inhabitants. 

The  economic  support  to  which  Alaska  has 
to  txirn  In  this,  the  next  stage  of  Its  develop- 
ment, is  obviously  hydroelectric  power — of 
which  only  one-quarter  of  1  percent  of  the 
State's  great  potential  Is  harnessed  today. 

Just  as  Alaska,  as  a  territory  up  to  lees 
than  8  years  ago,  was  excluded  from  Fed- 
eral highway  aid;  so  also  In  much  else  of  a 
Federal  nature  up  to  that  time.  While  many 
of  the  older  also  sjjarsely  settled  States  have 
been  able  to  profit  from  years  of  public  hy- 
droelectric developments  along  their  rivers, 
the  only  Federal  project  of  this  type  In 
Alaska  has  been  the  30.000-kUowatt  installa- 
tion at  Lake  Eklutna,  which  today  supplies 
electricity  for  Anchorage  and  a  nearby  REA 
cooperative. 

Considering  Alaska  further,  the  Rampart 
Canyon  site  on  the  Yukon  River  near  the 
geographical  center  of  the  State  has  long 
been  known  as  a  great  pKjtentlal  power  site 
(probably  the  greatest  under  the  American 
flag),  with  a  possible  installed  capacity  of 
over  5  mUUon  kilowatts — which  Is  two  and 
a  half  times  the  capacity  of  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  on  the  Columbia  River. 

At  the  same  time.  Rampart  has  been  esti- 
mated by  power  engineers  as  capable  of  gen- 
erating electricity  "at  the  bus  bar"  at  2  to  2 '^ 
mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  This  would  be  the 
lowest  cost  power  eoxu'ce  on  the  American 
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continent,  and  would  mean  a  cost  of  3  mills 
per  Wlowatt-hour  delivered  all  up  and  down 
tHe  Yukon  River  Valley. 

Construction  and  c^)eratlon  of  Rampart 
Canyon  Dam — seen  as  Inevitable  sooner  or 
later — will  bring  to  central  Alaska  the  greet 
power  base  it  so  badly  needs  to  attract  a 
wide  diversity  of  Industry  and  other  activity 
to  the  region,  and  will  provide  an  exciting 
"new  frontier"  to  beckon  to  venturesome 
men  and  women  from  other  States  who  are 
weary  of  battling  Ineffectually  with  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  population  surge 
In  and  around  our  larger  cities. 

BENEFTTS 

To  summarize:  These  are  some  of  the 
things  that  will  happen  In  central  and  south- 
ern Alaska  as  soon  as  Rampart  Dam  has 
been  built: 

1.  The  large  blocks  of  extremely  low-cost 
power  will  attract  such  major  new  Indus- 
tries as  aluminum  and  other  light  metals, 
electric  pig  iron  and  steel,  ferro  alloys,  and 
electrochemlcals  such  as  caustic  soda,  chlo- 
rine, and  other  products. 

2.  Availability  of  low-cost  j>ower  in  abim- 
dant  quantities  will  also  assist  in  commercial 
utilization  of  Alaskan  raw  materials  such  as 
iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  other  ores;  high- 
purity  limestone  and  other  nonmetailics; 
and  the  State's  forest  resources. 

3.  Intensified  exploration  and  development 
programs  will  be  made  possible  on  these:  and 
other  Alaskan  raw  materials. 

4.  The  creation  of  Rampart  Reservoir — a 
navigable  and  traversable  body  of  water  the 
size  of  Lake  Erie  which  will  cover  the  deso- 
late swampy  region  now  known  as  "the  Yu- 
kon flats" — will  at  last  provide  access  to  re- 
mote areas  known  to  be  favorable  for  min- 
eral discovery  but  which,  heretofore,  have 
been  too  far  removed  from  transportation  to 
be  of  commercial  interest. 

5.  The  reservoir  waters  will  become  the 
location  of  Important  fresh-water  fisheries 
similar  to  those  under  active  commercial  de- 
velopment elsewhere  in  Arctic  Circle  areas, 
such  as  at  Great  Slave  Lake  In  Canada's 
Northwest  Territory.  The  world's  growing 
need  for  protein  foods  will  continue  to 
Btlmulate  the  development  of  such  fisheries. 

6.  As  the  200.000-square-mile  watershed 
above  the  damslte  (about  the  size  of  Cali- 
fornia and  New  York  State  combined)  has 
countless  streams  and  smaller  rivers  running 
Into  the  Yukon  River  above  "the  flats;"  and 
as  It  will  require  18  years  for  the  rising  waters 
to  flu  the  reservoir  to  full  size,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  time  for  the  muskrats  and  other 
furry  inhabitants  of  the  flats  gradually  to 
work  themselves  upstream  to  new  habitats. 

7.  The  building  of  Rampart  Dam,  Its 
powerhouse,  and  supporting  structures  will 
necessarily  bring  about  the  production  of 
local  materials  for  use  In  this  and  further 
construction  work  in  the  area — such  as 
boarding  and  miUwork,  limestone  and  clay 
products,  and  new  building  materials  Jrom 
shales  and  coals.  In  addition,  clearingbf 
the  forests  at  the  reservoir  site  may  well 
stimulate  large-scale  production  of  wood- 
flber  materials  for  both  local  use  and  for 
export. 

Of  interest,  flnaUy,  to  Alaska  and  to  its 
construction  Industry,  is  the  estimate  given 
by  the  Development  and  Resources.  Corpora- 
tion before  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works— that  the  building  of  the  dam 
at  Rampart  and  its  attendant  Industrial  de- 
velopment will  result  in  full-year  employ- 
ment for  from  60,000  to  80,000  workers  in 
Alaska. 

The  Job  opportunities  thus  generated  will 
permit  the  State  to  double  Its  population 
without  too  much  difficulty — to  a  half  a  mil- 
lion people— if  one  figures  a  family  of  four 
or  five  for  each  new  Jobholder.  And  the  eco- 
nomic opportunities  thus  created  for  ona 
»nd  aU  will  be  Just  the  spark  Alaskans  need 
M  they  look  anxiously  to  the  years  that  lie 
»head. 


APBIL  11, 1986. 
Hon.  Stbwabt  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  oj  the  Interior, 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  most  Important  plan  for  economic 
development  of  the  State  of  Alaska  la  the 
proposal  for  construction  of  the  Rampart 
Dam  on  the  Yukon  River.  This  magnificent 
project  will  supply  the  free  world  with  its 
largest  source  of  hydroelectric  power  at  the 
lowest  cost  of  any  electric  energy  which  can 
be  developed  at  any  other  location  or  In  any 
other  way.  For  Alaska  Rampart  wUl  pro- 
vide the  essential  foundation  for  a  viable 
economy  which  is  necessary  to  the  growth 
and  maturity  of  the  State. 

Rampart  Dam  represents  one  of  the  most 
valuable  assets  available  to  President  John- 
son and  his  administration  in  the  war 
against  poverty  and  deprivation.  It  will 
provide  Jobs,  and,  vrtth  employment,  in- 
creased opportunities  for  economic  security 
for  great  numbers  of  individuals  otherwise 
deprived  of  these  benefits.  The  Impetus 
Rampart  can  provide  to  eradication  of  pov- 
erty and  want  vsrill  be  of  greatest  importance 
in  the  State  of  Alaska,  but  its  effects  will 
reach  beyond  the  State  to  Increase  oppor- 
tunities for  untold  numbers  of  citizens  of 
other  areas  of  the  Nation. 

The  power  produced  at  Rampart  at  the  low 
cost  of  2  to  3  mills  per  kilowatt-hour 
may  well  provide  the  power  that  will  be  es- 
sential to  defense  requirements  of  the 
United  States  in  the  future  even  as  the  great 
hydroelectric  jHDwer  development  of  the 
Columbia  River  came  to  the  rescue  of  Amer- 
ica m  World  War  II. 

In  the  last  2  weeks  many  serious  discus- 
sions have  been  held  concerning  the  un- 
happy plight  of  the  Indian  people  and  the 
native  citizens  of  Alaska  who  have  been 
shamefully  deprived  of  economic  opportuni- 
ties allowing  them  to  participate  on  an  equal 
basis  with  the  other  citizens  of  the  Nation. 

No  group  of  people  in  the  world  will  be 
more  greatly  benefited  by  the  construction 
of  Rampart  Dam  than  the  approximately 
2,000  native  people  of  the  Yukon  who  now 
live  in  grim  deprivation  of  the  most  ele- 
mentary amenities  of  American  civilization. 
With  Rampart,  the  natives  of  Alaska  wUl 
have,  at  last,  the  first  chance  in  their  his- 
tory to  achieve  a  stable,  prosperous  economy. 
In  this  almost  Inaccessible  area  of  the  world 
people  will  have  an  opportiinity  for  contact 
with  the  outside  world,  for  good  educational 
services  and  for  real  participation  in  the 
good  life  of  America. 

Yet  Rampart  languishes  and  the  Nation  is 
denied  the  great  progress  that  can  come  with 
its  construction. 

I  am  aware  of  the  clamorous  opposition  to 
the  Rampart  Dam  which  has  been  proclaimed 
by  numerous  extremist  conservation  groups. 
As  a  conservationist  and  a  fervent  one,  I  am 
sympathetic  with  the  philosophies  leading 
the  conservation  societies  to  decry  any  pos- 
sible destruction  of  natural  resources  of  wild- 
life. When  I  came  to  Alaska  as  Governor  in 
1939,  I  found  that  there  was  a  bounty  on 
the  bald  eagle.  The  fishermen's  fear  of  its 
predation  on  salmon  was  refiected  in  this 
legislative  Bounty  Act.  In  my  first  message 
to  the  biennial  legislature  (1941),  I  urged 
its  repeal,  and  on  my  third  try,  in  1946,  I 
succeeded,  securing  thereafter  that  noble 
bird's  protection. 

In  the  U.S.  Senate  I  have  strongly  sup- 
ported the  wilderness  bill,  wild  rivers  bill, 
and  the  impressive  and  desirable  galaxy  of 
national  seashores  and  parks  created  by  the 
87th  and  88th  Congresses. 

While  the  views  of  conservationists  on 
Rampart  must  be  given  careful  considera- 
tion, nevertheless  it  Is  essential  that  the 
report  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  be  made 
available  for  study  and  consideration  by 
Congress  as  soon  as  possible. 


The  reason  for  this  unfortunate  delay  in 
submission  of  the  Army  report  Is  that  the 
Department  of  Interior  has  failed  to  perform 
the  responsibility  it  undertook  under  terms 
of  the  agreement  you  signed  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  on  March  14,  1962. 
By  the  terms  of  that  agreement  your  De- 
partment was  called  upon  to  supply  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  with  certain  recommen- 
dations respecting  marketing  of  power  from 
the  Rampart  project.  A  massive  report  of 
field  units  of  the  Department  of  Interior  on 
all  aspects  of  the  Rampart  project  with 
which  your  Department  is  concerned  was 
submitted  to  you  January  1965.  On  Febru- 
ary 11,  1965,  you  announced  the  formation 
of  a  high-level  task  force  to  study  the  data 
collected  in  the  reports  of  the  field  units 
with  a  view  to  providing  you  with  neces- 
sary recommendations  to  form  the  basis  of 
a  formal  report  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
As  of  this  date  I  am  unaware  that  the  task 
force  has  performed  its  duties,  thus  allow- 
ing you  to  submit  your  recommendations  to 
the  Department  of  the  Army. 

The  delay  in  this  very  important  matter 
is  not  only  difBcult  to  understand  but  ex- 
tremely serious  to  many  people  who  are 
deeply  concerned  with  plans  for  the  Ram- 
part project. 

I  request  that  you  supply  me  as  soon  as 
possible  with  a  statement  as  to  the  date  upon 
which  the  recommendations  of  the  Rampart 
task  force  and  your  recommendations  to  the 
Department  of  Army  may  be  forthcoming. 
Ernest  Gruenino, 

U.S.  Senator. 


A    COMPARISON   OP   REDWOOD 
NATIONAL  PARK  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  broad  agreement  that  a  redwood  na- 
tional park  should  be  established  as 
soon  as  possible.  There  are  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  over  the  location  of 
the  park. 

The  administration  has  proposed  (S. 
2962)  a  42,000  acre  park  in  the  Mill 
Creek-Jedediah  Smith  Redwoods  State 
Park  area  of  porthem  California.  Nine- 
teen Members  of  the  Senate,  myself  in- 
cluded, and  31  Members  of  the  House 
have  suggested  as  an  alternative  a 
90,000-acre  park  wWch  is  generally  south 
of  the  other  proposed  location.  Our  pro- 
posal Is  embodied  in  Senate  amendment 
487,  which  is  a  companion  to  H.R.  11723. 
by  Representative  Jeffery  Cohelan  and 
other  House  bills. 

Amendment  487,  H.R.  11723  and  the 
companion  House  bills  would  Include 
within  the  park  the  53,600-acre  area  pro- 
posed by  the  National  Park  Service  In 
1964,  plus  an  adjacent  36,400-acre  acre- 
age proposed  by  the  Sierra  Club.  Estab- 
lishment of  this  90,000-acre  park  is 
recommended  also  by  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute,  the  Wilderness 
Society,  the  Citizens  Committee  on  Nat- 
ural Resources,  the  National  Parks  As- 
sociation, the  Federation  of  Western  Out- 
doors Clubs,  the  Izaak  Walton  League, 
the  Public  Affairs  Institute,  Trout  Un- 
limited, the  Audubon  Society,  the  Gar- 
den Clubs  of  America  and  the  Citizens  for 
a  Redwood  National  Park. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
much  the  urgency  of  action  on  the  red- 
wood issue  if  a  meaningful  park  is  to  be 
created.  During  the  past  2  months. 
Georgia-Pacific  has  begim  logging  down 
to  the  water's  edge  in  two  places  in  the 
magnificent  lower  4  miles  of  Redwood 
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Creek  vvhich  .vould  be  included  In  the 
park  prop<jsed  ;:.  amendment  487.  One 
of  tiiese  cutcli'.g  areas  is  near  the  con- 
tinence with  McArtliur  Creek;  the  other 
;s  near  Eiam  Creek  This  logging  comes 
af  t.<  r    hi.st   summer's    decimation   of  the 


Bond  Creek  Flat,  which  had  what  was 
possibly  the  world's  tallest  tree,  by 
Areata  Redwood  Co. 

So  that  Members  can  be  fully  in- 
formed concerning  the  differences  be- 
tween Amendment  487  and  S.  2962, 1  ask 


unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  point  by  point  comparison  of 
the  two  proposals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  compari- 
son  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


A   Comparison   of   the   SniTABiLiTT   or  thk  Redwood  Crxzk  and  Mrn,  Creek  Aeeas  as 

AMKNDtCXNT  487 BIKKRA  CLtJB  PLAN."   REDWOOD 

CRXKK-PRAniE   CRKEK   REDWOODS   STATE   PARK 


1.  Total    vcreagf      prospect*   for  peipetvia- 

tlon  Improve  -i  nh  jfrea-.-er  acreage)  : 

2,  V.rglr;  iicr^age; 


oy.-:.ecl   '.i;-gl, 
4     Re^crd 


aricr.      opportunity      (privately 
;  <irre,^ge  to  be  protected) : 

Llisplays, 


5    Elevatlonal  contrast: 


6.  Notab'e  views: 


1.  Additional  recreational  attractlona: 


V 


«.  User  Impact  piittems: 


H.  Flood  protection: 


Ninety  thousand  acres  In  Sierra  Club  pro- 
posal. 

Porty-two  thousand  acres  In  Sierra  Club 
proposal. 

Thirty-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  in  Sierra  Club  proposal. 

World's  tallest  trees. 

World's  best  example  of  redwood  slope 
types  (fairly  even-aged  stands  of  400-year- 
old  redwoods) . 

Opportunity  to  Include  world's  largest 
mountain  covered  with  redwoods,  nearby  at 
Bridge  Creek. 

Slope  types  extend  up  hillsides  to  an  aver- 
age elevation  of  2,000  feet,  with  a  better  dem- 
onstration of  the  variation  In  redwood 
types  as  elevation  and  distance  Inland  In- 
creases. 

Lower  Redwood  Creek  Valley  from  Bald 
Hills  Road :  unbroken  panorama  of  last,  large 
valley  of  virgin  redwoods. 

Northern  Gold  Bluffs  from  Highway  101. 

Gold  Bluffs  beach  from  the  beach  road. 

Elk  Prairie  from  Highway  101  at  south  edge 
of  Prairie  Creek  Redwoods  State  Park. 

Eighteen  miles  of  coastline. 

Eleven  nUles  of  usable  beach  (Gold  Bluffs 
Beach ) . 

Twenty-two/miles  of  river  frontage  along 
Redwood  Creek  on  which  spring  float  trips 
can  be  made  down  a  canyon  enclosed  In  vir- 
gin redwoods.  • 

Eighteen  miles  of  scenic  highway  through 
the  park  (at  least  8  more  miles  south  of  Orick 
should  be  protected  by  scenic  easements); 
76  miles  of  additional  display  roads  are  now 
available. 

Associated  features  Include:  herds  of 
Roosevelt  elk  at  Elk  Prairie  and  at  the 
beach,  Pern  Canyon,  waterfalls  over  the  Gold 
Bluffs,  nearby  lagoons  with  waterfowl  and 
marsh  displays,  sites  with  Indian  artifacts  at 
the  mouths  of  Redwood  Creek  and  the  Kla- 
math River,  and  renowned  Klamath  River 
fishing. 

Over  a  33-mile-long  area  available  for  rec- 
reational use;  thus  there  should  be  no  tend- 
ency to  concentrate  Impact  on  fragile  areas. 
Ideal  sites  for  park  headquarters  exist  near 
Orlck.  Good  sites  for  new  campgrounds 
exist  on  open  flats  along  lower  Redwood 
Creek. 

Park  proposals  for  both  areas  Include  parts 
Twenty-two  miles  of  land  along  the  main- 
stem  of  Redwood  Creek  Is  proposed  for  ac- 
quisition, embracing  one-half  of  the  creek's 
drainage  area;  12  named  tributary  drainages 
will  be  entirely  within  the  park  (including 
Prairie  Creek,  May  Creek,  Lost  Man  Creek, 
Little  Lost  Man  Creek,  McArthur  Creek,  Bond 
Creek,  Porty-four  Creek,  and  Tom  McDonald 
Creek). 

Complete  flood  protection  will  be  provided 
to  the  stands  In  the  tributary  drainages. 
Control  of  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  en- 
tire drainage  will  also  appreciably  help  In 
controlling  malnstem  flood  problems.  As 
Redwood  Creek  features  mainly  slope 
tjrpes.  there  are  only  a  few  major  flats  with 
bottom  stands  (about  4)  to  protect. 
These  stands  should  be  protectlble  by  agree- 
ments (easements)  to  control  land  treat- 
ment practices  In  the  remainder  of  the  drain- 
age and  by  local  protective  works. 


Locations  for  a  Redwood  National  Park 
8.  286a — administration  plan:  mill  crkek- 

JEDEDIAH  SMITH  REDWOODS  STATE  PARK  ARIA 
INCLUDINO  DEL  NORTE  COAST  REDWOODS  STATI 
PARK 

Forty- three  thousand  three  hundred^ 
ninety-two  acres  (an  additional  1,000  I 
may  be  donated). 

Eighteen  thousand  foxir  hundred  and  fif- 
teen  acres. 

Seven  thousand  eight  hiuidred  and  fifteen 
acres. 

No  record  displays;  fine  bottom  stands  are 
displayed  along  the  Smith  River  and  lower 
Mill  Creek. 


Slope  type  redwoods  here  reach  an  average 
elevation  of  1,000  feet. 


'^    T>e\    Norte    Coast   Redwoods    State   Park 

coastline. 


Fourteen  miles  of  coastline. 

Three  miles  of  usable  beach  (Enderts 
Beach). 

Six  miles  of  river  frontage  along  the 
Smith  River. 


Sixteen  miles   of   scenic  highway;    thirty 
miles  of  display  road  available. 


Smith  River  flshlng  and  swimming. 


Twenty-one-mlle-long  area  available  for 
recreational  use,  with  a  tendency  to  concen- 
trate Impact  on  the  fragile  lower  valley  of 
Mill  Creek.  This  narrow  valley  is  marred  by 
the  primitive  road  that  Is  already  there. 


of  malnstem  streams  and  tributary  drainages. 

Six  miles  of  land  along  the  malnstem  of  tbe 
Smith  River  Is  proposed  for  acquisition,  em- 
bracing one-tenth  of  the  entire  drainage 
area  of  the  Smith  River;  3  named  tribu- 
tary drainages  are  entirely  within  the  pro- 
posed park  (Mill  Creek,  Clarks  Creek,  and 
Cedar  Creek) . 


As  the  Rflll  Creek-Jededlah  Smith  area 
features  primarily  bottom  stands  along  the 
Smith  River  (Simpson  Grove  and  Stout 
Grove) ,  flood  protection  Is  a  major  problem. 
Although  acquisition  of  the  entire  Mill  Creek 
watershed  would  provide  protection  of  lower 
Mill  Creek,  protection  would  not  be  pro- 
vided against  flooding  by  the  largely  un- 
controlled Smith  River. 
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A  Comparison  of  the  StriTABiLiTT  of  rrix  Redwood  Creek  and  Mill  Creek  Areas  as  Locations  for  a  Redwood  National  Park — Continued 


10.  Feasibility: 


AMENDMENT   487 SIERRA  CLUB   PLAN:    RZDWOOD 

CREEK-PRAIRE    CREEK    REDWOODS    STATE    PARK 

AREA — continued 

Preliminary  professional  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  identified  this  area  as 
the  most  outstanding.  National  Interest  has 
centered  on  It  (both  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
port and  the  discovery  of  the  tallest  trees) . 
Considerable  support  Is  developing  for  a 
national  park  here.  Including  support  from 
a  local  citizens  group' (Citizens  for  a  Red- 
wood National  Park) . 


s.  a»ea — administration  plan:   mux  csxek- 

JEDEDIAH  smith  REDWOODS  STATE  PARK  AREA, 
INCLUDING  DEL  NORTE  COAST  REDWOODS  STATE 

PARK — continued 

Not  recommended  by  the  professional  re- 
port Of  the  National  Park  Service  for  Federal 
acquisition.  National  attention  woxild  have 
to  be  redirected  toward  this  area,  producing 
confusion.    No  local  support  group  exists. 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
also  to  call  attention  to  the  unequivocal 
position  concerning  the  park  location 
that  has  been  taken  by  the  Citizens  for  a 
Redwood  National  Park,  of  Areata,  Calif. 

We  cannot  support  the  administration 
bUl— 

Wrote  Dave  Van  de  Mark  in  the  April 
5  Citizens  for  a  Redwood  National  Park 
Newsletter — 

It  is  not  for  acreage  alone  that  we  must  sup- 
port the  Sierra  Clubjproposal — the  Indescrib- 
able beauty,  uniqueness  and  variety  of  the 
redwoods  and  other  features  In  the  Redwood 
Creek  region  make  this  the  only  choice,  if 
Indeed  we  are  looking  toward  the  future. 

To  turn  Jededlah  Smith  State  Park  and 
Del  Norte  Coast  Redwoods  State  Park  Into  a 
national  park  by  renaming  them  would  be 
tragic.  They  are  State  parks  only  and  are 
not  big  enough  and  do  not  have  the  diversity 
or  uniqueness  worthy  of  national  protection. 
Adding  the  heavily  logged  over  upper  Mill 
Creek  watershed  will  not  do  anything  to 
help. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  the  full  text  of  the  Citi- 
zens for  a  Redwood  National  Park  News- 
letter editorial,  entitled  "Why  Redwood 
Creek?"  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  Redwood  Creek? 

Citizens  for  a  Redwood  National  Park  have 
strongly  favored  a  park  In  the  Redwood 
Creek-Pralrie  Creek  area.  Jeffery  Cohelan 
Introduced  such  a  bill  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives last  October.  Since  that  time  over 
46  Congressmen  have  Introduced  companion 
bills,  including  such  Senators  as  Lee  Metcalf, 
Robert  and  Ted  Kennedy,  and  Representa- 
tive Morris  Udall. 

These  bills  embrace  the  Sierra  Club  pro- 
posal for  a  97,600-acre  park  In  the  Redwood 
Creek-Pralrie  Creek  region.  The  administra- 
tion has  Just  introduced  a  plan  for  a  45,000- 
acre  park  In  the  Mill  Creek-Jededlah  Smith 
region.  One  thousand  four  hundred  acres 
would  also  be  Included  centering  around  the 
tallest  trees  In  Redwood  Creek. 

We  cannot  support  the  administration  bill. 
It  is  not  for  acreage  alone  that  we  must  sup- 
port the  Sierra  Club  proposal — the  indescrib- 
able beauty,  uniqueness,  and  variety  of  the 
redwoods  and  other  features  in  the  Redwood 
Creek  region  make  this  the  only  choice.  If 
indeed  we  are  looking  toward  the  futxire. 

The  first,  second,  third,  and  sixth  tallest 
known  trees  are  found  here;  the  last  nearly 
Intact  watersheds  are  here;  the  largest  moun- 
tain (Rogers  Peak)  completely  covered  with 
redwoods  is  here;  the  greatest  elevatlonal 
-  differences  and  climatic  variations  are  here. 
With  adjacent  watersheds  and  Prairie  Creek 


State  Park  as  part  of  a  park,  the  only  place 
where  redwoods  grow  In  unbroken  stands 
from  ridgetop  to  the  sea  here  would  be  pro- 
tected; Pern  Canyon  and  Gold  Bluffs  Beach 
would  be  In  this  park.  The  only  place  left  in 
California  where  the  Roosevelt  elk  roam  wild 
and  free  in  their  native  habitat  is  here. 

The  redwoods  themselves  are,  as  a  forest, 
the  most  beautiful  and  magnificent  found 
anywhere.  There  Is  only  one  place  left  In 
the  world  where  some  of  the  tallest  and 
largest  living  things  meet  the  river's  edge — 
unmarred  by  bulldozer  and  chalnsaw — in  the 
unique  and  awesome  way  they  do  here  on 
Redwood  Creek.  This  stretch  of  river,  be- 
tween Devil's  Creek  and  Bridge  Creek,  has 
been  called  the  "Emerald  Mile." 

The  largest  "islands"  of  virgin  redwood  in 
private  ownership  left  are  here — over  33,000 
acres.  With  a  chance  to  heal,  the  adjacent 
cutover  land  will  provide  young  redwood  for- 
ests which  will  someday  be  nearly  as  beautiful 
as  the  present  "Islands,"  at  which  time  a 
larger  and  ever-Increasing  population  will  be 
thankful  for  the  larger  park. 

The  administration  has  chosen  a  second- 
best  park  In  the  wrong  place.  It  shows  a  lack 
of  courage  to  face  up  to  the  future's  needs. 
It  Is  an  attempt  to  make  political  hay  while 
at  the  same  time,  attempting  to  classify  the 
maneuver  a  legitimate  compromise. 

To  turn  Jededlah  Smith  State  Park  and 
Del  Norte  Coast  Redwoods  State  Park  into  a 
national  park  by  renaming  them  would  be 
tragic.  They  are  State  parks  only  and  are 
not  big  enough  and  do  not  have  the  diversity 
or  uniqueness  worthy  of  national  protection. 
Adding  the  heavily  logg;ed-over  Upper  Mill 
Creek  watershed  will  not  do  anything  to  help. 
Only  6,000  additional  acres  of  redwoods 
would  be  protected.  The  only  attractions 
available  would  be  the  lovely  bottom  land 
stands  along  Smith  River  and  lower  Mill 
Creek.  Visitor  Impact  upon  these  two  areas 
could  ruin  them.  All  other  recreational  and 
scientific  attributes  are  equaled  or  outdone 
by  natxire  in  Redwood  Creek. 

To  save  only  a  dinky  portion  of  Redwood 
Creek  around  tbe  tallest  trees  (and  little 
else)  shows  the  lack  of  understanding  among 
tbe  planners  of  the  administration's  bill 
about  Why  we  even  have  national  parks. 

The  fact  that  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
tJdall  has  never  come  out  here  to  see  what 
will  be  lost  means  we  will  have  to  Inform  him 
and  others  about  the  real  park  in  Redwood 
Creek  and  to  let  others  know  we  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  an  Irresponsible  plan  proposed 
by  L.B.J. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  March  26  letter  I  received 
from  Mrs.  Hollis  P.  Allen,  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Women's  E>emx)cratic 
Club  of  Pomona  Valley,  Claremont,  Calif. 
The  letter  includes  the  text  of  the  club's 
petition  to  Congress  to  "create  a  supe- 
rior Redwoods  National  Park  of  90,000 
acres  in  Redwood  Creek  drainage  basin. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Women's  Democratic  Club  of 

Pomona  Valley, 
Claremont.  Calif.,  March  28,  1966. 
Hon.  Lee  Mzttcalf, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington^  B.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  The  Women's 
Democratic  Club  of  Pomona  Valley  wishes 
to  call  the  following  resolution  recently 
adopted  by  our  club  to  your  attention  and 
tirges  your  assistance: 

"Whereas  the  National  Park  Service  In  1964 
made  a  thorough  study  of  all  coast  redwoods 
and  recommended  creation  of  a  Redwoods 
National  Park  In  the  Redwood  Creek  drain- 
age basin; 

"Whereas  two  proposals  have  now  been 
submitted  to  Congress,  one  for  a  superior 
redwood  national  park  which  would  preserve 
an  additional  34,000  acres  of  virgin  redwoods, 
and  an  expedient  proptosal  which  would  pre- 
serve only  6,000  acres  more  of  virgin  redwoods 
In  an  area  vulnerable  to  flood; 

"Whereas  Immediate  economic  dislocation 
amounts  to  a  2-year  cut  of  the  redwood  log- 
ging Industry  in  the  largest  proposal  to  a 
6-month  cut  In  the  expedient  proposal 
(based  on  an  annual  rate  equal  to  the  196fi 
cut  of  15,000  acr^  of  virgin  redwoods) ,  to 
be  weighed  against  the  benefits  from  a  red- 
woods national  park  for  generations:  There- 
fore be  It 

"Resolved,  We  the  Women's  Democratic 
Club  of  Pomona  Valley  at  regular  meeting 
March  15,  1966,  urgently  petition  Congress 
to  create  a  superior  Redwoods  National  Park 
of  90,000  acres  in  the  Redwood  Creek  drain- 
age basin,  the  finest  remaining  exhibit  of 
coast  redwoods." 

We  appreciate  your  sponsorship  of  the  blU 
to  create  the  superior  Redwoods  National 
Park  and  wish  to  state  that  we  and  many 
others  far  Into  the  future  will  be  grateful 
If  this  part  of  our  great  State  can  be  con- 
served for  all  the  Nation  to  enjoy. 
Yoms  very  truly_ 

Mrs.  HoLLis  P.  Allen, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


PARTICIPATION  SALES  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  which  is 
S.3283. 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  3283*  to  promote  private 
financing  of  credit  need.s  and  to  provide 
for  an  efficient  and  orderly  method  of 
liquidating  financial  assets  held  by  Fed- 
eral credit  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
povses. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  abs*:'nce  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoram  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  MUSKIE.  Mr  Piesldent.  over  the 
years  succe.ssive  administrations  and  we 
in  the  Congress  have  endeavored  to  pro- 
mote the  flow  of  private  savings  and 
credit  into  uses  that  will  help  accom- 
plish necessary  and  desirable  social  pur- 
poses. In  addition  to  the  flow  of  such 
funds  through  the  private  institutions  of 
the  market,  the  Government,  and  its 
agencies  have  helped  to  channel  and  di- 
rect the  flow  of  funds  into  worthwhile 
purposes — private,  as  well  as  public. 

By  facilitating  the  channeling  of  pri- 
vate funds  into  programs  now  supported 
by  Government  loans,  the  intervention 
of  Government  can  bring  into  more  ef- 
fective use  the  vast  capital  resources  of 
the  private  market.  It  can  reduce  the 
need  for  expanding  the  Federal  budget 
to  accomplish  desired  ends.  It  can  also 
make  use  of  the  flexibility,  ingenuity,  and 
competitive  forces  of  the  private  market 
m  servin?  the  economy's  needs. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  NTI'SKIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr  WIT. 1. 1. A  MS  of  Delaware.  I  won- 
der If  the  Senator  would  not  wish  a 
quorum  call  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  not  many  Senators  present. 

I  understand  this  bill  deals  with  the 
authority  to  dispcse  of  $33  billion  worth 
of  assets.  In  my  opinion  it  is  one  of  the 
major  bills  coming  before  this  session  of 
Congress  because  if  the  bill  is  enacted,  as 
I  understand  it,  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  administration  to  spend  up  to  $33 
billion  without  includinc:  it  as  a  part  of 
the  national  debt  or  without  including 
it  as  normal  expenditures. 

In  other  words,  if  this  bill  Is  passed  It 
would  be  possible  for  the  administration 
to  operate  with  $30  billion  deficits  be- 
tween now  and  1968  and  not  show  as  a 
deficit  so  far  as  the  American  people  are 
concerned.  I  believe  that  we  should  have 
a  quorum  call  and  have  Senators  present 
to  let  the  people  know  with  what  we  are 
dealing.  This  is  the  greatest  camouflage 
and  coverup  of  deficits  ever  proposed  in 
Congress.  I  am  therefore  wondering 
whether  the  Senator  -vould  not  wish  to 
have  a  quorum  call  before  he  begins  his 
remarks  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator's  request 
for  a  quorum  call  is  pretty  well  camou- 
flaged by  an  argument  against  the  bill 
but.  nevertheless,  I  am  happy  to  accede. 
The  fact  is,  I  discussed  the  advlsabillt» 


of  having  a  quonun  call  before  I  began 
my  remarks,  and  both  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  felt  that  it  was  not  nec- 
essary. However,  I  am  happy  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stennis  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

[No.  71  Leg.] 


Bayh 

Long,  La. 

Russell,  Oa. 

Bennett 

MansfleM 

Smith 

Biirdlclc 

McGee 

Stennis 

Cannon 

McOovem 

Talmadge 

Domlnlck 

Metcalf 

Tydlngs 

Douglas 

Muskle 

Williams,  N.J 

Hanke 

Nelson 

Williams,  Del 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pearson 

Yar  borough 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Robertson 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
lett],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Russell],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis 
and  Mr.  Hruska]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  iDFFICER  (Mr. 
Hartke  in  the  chair) .  A  quonmi  Is  not 
present. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed 
to  request  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators. 

,  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chapiber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Aiken 

AUoU 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Caso 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Ea£Uand 

Hlender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fulbrlght 

Qruenlng 


Hart 

Hlckeolooper 

Holland 

Inouye 

Jackson 

JavlU 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo, 

Ma^uson 

McCarthy 

McCleUan 

Mclntyrs 

MlUer 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 


Mundt 

Murphy 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Blblcoff 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smathera 

Symington 

Thunnond 

Tower 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho  in  the  chair ) .  A  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  efifec- 
tive  fusion  of  public  credit  and  private 
credit  has  been  accomplished  through 
the  combination  of  various  Federal  lend- 
ing programs  with  borrowing  by  the  lend- 
ing agencies  or  the  sale  of  their  assets 
to  private  investors.  The  asset-sales 
program  has  received  great  impetus  since 
the  mid-1950's. 

The  policy  of  asset  sales  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  distinguished  Private  Com- 
mission on  Money  and  Credit,  of  which 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Fowler  was  a 
member  and  which  issued  its  authorita- 
tVe  report  in  1961,  and  by  President  Ken- 
nedy's Committee  on  Federal  Credit 
Programs,  of  which  former  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Dillon  was  Chairman.  I 
might  add  that  it  was  given  high  priority 
repeatedly  in  President  Eisenhower's 
budgets  and  was  urged  in  a  minority  re- 
port of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  1963. 

But  despite  major  efforts  to  draw  on 
private  credit,  the  portfolio  of  direct 
Federal  loans  outstanding  held  by  the 
Government  and  its  agencies  has  in- 
creased in  recent  years.  It  was  $25.1 
billion  on  June  30,  1961,  and  $33.1  billion 
on  June  30,  1965. 

This  has  direct  consequences  on  the 
Federal  budget  and,  thus,  on  the  policies 
followed  by  any  administration.  Money 
for  direct  lending  programs  must  be 
budgeted.  This  means  that  it  must  be 
matched  by  tax  revenue  or  by  additional 
debt,  or  else  that  it  must  take  the  place 
of  some  other  program,  which  then  must 
be  postponed  or  dropped.  The  money 
appropriated  to  a  direct  lending  pro- 
gram, although  it  comes  from  current 
receipts,  is  tied  up,  often  for  years,  in 
direct  loans  to  Individuals,  businesses, 
and  institutions,  regardless  whether 
there  are  private  funds  available  which 
could  take  its  place. 

This  situation  led  originally  to  the  pro- 
gram of  direct  sales  of  federally  held  as- 
sets, which  had  the  objective  of  reducing 
the  portfolio  of  direct  loans  held  by  the 
Government.  But  problems  occurring 
with  the  direct  asset-sales  program  have 
become  Increasingly  troublesome. 

For  one,  we  sometimes  have  as  many 
as  half  a  dozen  agencies  selling  their 
loan  paper,  frequently  to  a  limited  mar- 
ket, and  often  in  competition  with  each 
other.  These  agencies  have  greatly  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  experience  and  exper- 
tise in  the  field:  some  are  very  well 
qualified  to  carry  on  the  sales — and  some 
are  less  so.  Finally,  we  have  found  that 
the  direct,  uncoordinated  sale  of  assets 
can  conflict  with  the  Treasury's  debt 
management  operations.  This  is  very 
disturbing. 

The  best  technique  we  have  at  hand  to 
cope  with  all  these  problems  is  to  group 
assets  consisting  of  loan  paper  into  pools 
and  to  sell  shares  or  participations  hi  the 
pools.  This  is  proposed  in  the  partici- 
pation sales  legislation  which  we  have 
received  from  the  President. 

The  pools  can  gain  diversity  from  the 
grouping  of  various  kinds  of  loans.  The 
sales  will  be  centralized,  expertly  han- 


dled, and  coordinated  with  the  Treasury. 
Further,  the  participations  will  consti- 
tute an  excellent  and  sought-after  in- 
vestment commanding  a  broad  market. 

The  technique  is  not  new.  The  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  Washington  has 
used  it,  since  1962,  to  sell  about  $1.7  bil- 
lion of  its  direct  loans  which  otherwise 
might  not  have  been  marketable.  The 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
"Pannle-May,"  acting  under  the  Housing 
Acts  of  1964  and  1965,  has  sold  $1.6  bil- 
lion of  participation  certificates  in  Its 
own  mortgage  holdings  and  those  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

The  basic  provisions  of  the  President's 
proposal  are  taken  directly  from  the 
Housing  Acts  of  1964  and  1965.  The 
earlier  act  authorized  FNMA  to  act  as 
trustee  for  the  sale  of  participations  in 
pools  of  first  mortgages.  The  1965  act 
extended  this  authority. 

The  Participation  Sales  Act  before  us — 
S.  3283 — which  is  designed  to  carry  out 
the  President's  proposal,  will  broaden 
use  of  the  pooling  technique  by  extend- 
ing it  to  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  hold  financial  assets. 
Sales  of  participation  will  be  managed 
and  coordinated  by  FNMA,  serving  as 
trustee. 

The  cost  of  selling  participations 
through  FNMA,  judging  from  past  ex- 
perience, may  be  about  one-fourth  to 
three-eights  of  1  percent  more  than  di- 
rect Treasury  borrowings  for  comparable 
maturities.  This  is  not  a  negligible 
difference.  But  it  is  a  modest  one,  con- 
sidering the  gains  from  strengthening 
private  credit  fiows  into  our  programs. 
In  time,  as  the  participation  certificates 
gain  wider  acceptance  and  marketability, 
they  are  likely  to  command  rates  closer 
in  line  with  Treasury  issues.  And,  of 
course,  asset  sales  through  participation 
certificates  will  command  lower  rates 
than  would  the  direct  sale  of  the  under- 
lying loans. 

Moreover,  because  of  the  4^4 -percent 
ceiling  on  the  interest  rate  that  may  be 
paid  in  new  issues  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment bonds,  the  Treasury,  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  market,  must  confine  its 
offerings  to  securities  maturing  in  less 
than  5  years.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
and  other  market  conditions,  interest 
rates  on  longer  term  securities  are  now 
generally  somewhat  lower  than  shorter- 
term  rates.  Since  issues  of  the  proposed 
participation  certificates  may  have 
longer  maturities,  their  sales  could  tap 
that  sector  of  the  market  at  relatively 
favorable  rates.  Issues  of  longer  term 
securities  would  give  a  broader  maturity 
distribution  in  the  debt  structure  and  at- 
tract funds  from  a  wider  range  of 
investors. 

The  resulting  lessened  reliance  on 
shorter  term  issues  would  help  avoid  in- 
creasing the  liquidity  of  the  economy  and 
thus  exert  an  anti-inflationary  influence. 

The  proposed  legislation  preserves — 
and  in  some  cases  strengthens — con- 
gressional control  over  the  Federal 
credit  programs.  No  xvew  credit  pro- 
gram or  enlargement  of  a  credit  pro- 
gram is  involved  in  it.  Existing  limits 
on  the  amount  of  new  loans  that  can  be 


written  in  a  particular  year  and  on  the 
amount  of  loans  outstanding  at  a  given 
time  will  remain. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  control 
written  into  the  bill  is  this:  No  assets  of 
any  program  can  be  pooled  under  It 
without  explicit  congressional  author- 
ization in  advance.  Specific  appropria- 
tion acts  must  precede — and  set  the  size 
of — sales  of  participations  in  the  loans 
of  any  of  our  credit  programs.  This  is 
an  addition  to  present  congressional 
control. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  pause  to 
deal  with  one  note  of  criticism  which 
has  been  voiced  in  connection  with  this 
legislation.  The  administration  has 
been  charged  with  attempting  to  pro- 
vide for  back-door  financing.  I  assume 
back-door  financing  means  financing 
programs  without  having  to  budget  for 
them. 

The  congressional  controls  written 
into  the  bill  are  there  for  all  to  see. 
There  is  no  way  to  finance  a  program — 
or  a  part  of  a  program — under  this  bill 
without   congressional    authorization. 

The  budget  effect  of  this  proposal  is 
clear — 

In  fiscal  1964  we  replaced  $1,1  billion 
in  public  credit  with  private  credit. 

In  fiscal  1965  we  replaced  $1.6  billion. 

In  fiscal  1966  we  expect  to  replace 
about  $3.3  billion.  With  the  participa- 
tion sales  act,  we  will  be  able  in  fiscal 
1967  to  substitute  private  credit  in  the 
fsishion  I  have  described  for  about  $4.7 
biUion  in  public  credit — more  than  four 
times  the  total  in  fiscal  1964. 

The  Increase  will  result  largely  from 
broadening  the  use  of  the  participation 
sales  technique  to  include  assets  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  the  Office 
of  Education's  academic  faciUties  loan 
program,  the  college  housing  loan  pro- 
gram and  the  public  facilities  loan  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development's  Community  Facili- 
ties Administration,  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  Sales  of  assets 
from  these  programs  will  supplement 
the  presently  operating  participation 
sales  programs  based  on  home  mort- 
gages held  by  FNMA  and  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  on  loans 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank, 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah, 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  has  been 
listing  a  number  of  agencies  which  sire 
holding  obligations,  which  obligations 
would  be  covered  by  this  Participations 
Act.  In  our  hearings  the  other  day,  51 
programs  were  included  in  this  author- 
ity. If  the  Senator  does  not  have  the 
list,  I  would  be  glad  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  at  this  point,  that  page  18  of  our 
report  containing  this  list  of  51  agencies 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  that  the  complete 
record  be  made. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that  inclusion  and,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaJiimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Recobd. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord.  as 
follows: 

Outstanding  direct  loans,  and  ffuaranteed 
a-nd  insured  loans  for  Federal  credit  pro- 
grams  classified  by  agency  or  program 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


1065  actual 

Agency  or  program 

Direct 
loans 

Otiaran- 

teed  and 

insured 

loans 

A.   MAJOR  AOINaCS  OB  FROORAIIS 

OCQoe  of  Economic  Opportunity 

17 
2,116 
4,072 

i,ino 

109 

79 

£38 

13 

2,121 

627 

60 

1,927 

106 

432 

00 

8,007 

130 
8.763 
1.640 
2,400 
1,147 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Commodity  Credit  Corp<»»tlon. 
Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration  

419 

Farmers  Home  Administration.. 
Department  of  Commerce: 

Economic    Development    Ad- 
ministration  

727 

Maritime  Administration 

Department   of   Defense:   Military 
H,<vSi<tLAnn»  rrpdit^ 

419 

Department  of  Healtli,  Education, 
and  Welfare: 
Office  of  Education     

Public  Health  Service 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development: 
Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation..        . 

800 

Federal   Housing   Administra- 
tion                                

40,042 

Public  i^ouslng  program 

6,033 

College  liousinK  program 

Urban  renewal  program. 

Other  major  programs 

1,882 

Department  of  the  Interior:  Recla- 
mation loans 

Department   of  State:  Agency  for 

Internal lonal  Development 

Treasury  Department: 

Loans  to  District  of  Columbia... 

144 

Veteran*:' Administration          

30,961 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington. 
Small  Business  Administration 

2,617 
104 

Total,  major  agencies  or  pro- 
grams,   

32,607 

91,138 

B.  OTHER  AGENCIES  OB  PB0GRAM8 

Department    of    Agriculture:    Soil 
Conservation  Service 

15 

Department  of  Commorce:  Aircraft 

Department  of  Defense: 

Loans      for     construction     of 

0 
14 

(') 
4 

6 
2 

13 

4 

19 

24 

8 

6 

Defense  production  loans  and 
^arant^es.  

40 

Department  of  Health,  Education, 
anil  Weltare: 
Communitv  facility  loans     .  .. 

Hospital  construction  activities.. 
Assistance   to  refugees   In   the 
United  States 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development: 
I'rljan  mass  transportation  loans 

Liquidating    programs    (Com- 
munity Facilities  Administra- 
tion)  

Community  disposal  program  . 

Department  of  the  Interior: 

Alaska  public  works  (repayable 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Fisheries  loans                       

Ship  mortgage  insurance 

5 

Guam  rehabilitation  program    . 

2 

1 

(') 

3 
107 

4 

6 

0) 

m 

M IneraLs exploration  program. . . 
Department  of  Labor:  Manpower 

development  and  training  loans 

Department  of  State: 

Repntrintfon  loans 

Loons  to  the  United  Nations.... 
Treasury  Department: 

Defense  Production  Act  loans 
(llquldatlnR) 

--— — — 

Reconstruction    Finance    Cor- 
poration (liquidating)... .,— 

Civil  defense  loans 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board: 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  fund 

Sm  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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[In  milUons  o{  dollars] 


outsta".d:ng  d'.-ect  loana.  and  guaranteed  has  particular  reference  to  the  REA  pro- 
and  in^ur.d  loans  for  Federal  credit  pro-  posai.  It  would  not  cover.  and  there  is 
conunue^"'-'      ^  "''"^  '^  progravv-     ^  j^^ent  to  cover.  for  example,  foreign 

aid  loans  which  now  amount  to  about 
$10  billion,  which  are  Included  in  the 
$33  billion  cited  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah. 

That  $10  billion  will  not  be  included. 
There  are  other  very  low  Interest-rate 
loans  which  It  is  not  intended  to  try  to 
program  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  McGMDVERN.  I  had  Intended  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  would  make 
it  clear  that  no  part  of  this  act  would 
apply  i  to  any  obligations  issued  to  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
However,  in  view  of  the  assurances  given 
me  by  the  Senator  from  Maine,  and  also 
the  statement  which  he  has  just  quoted 
from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  I  shall  withhold  my  amendment. 
However,  I  do  wish  to  be  very  sure  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  offer  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  MTJSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Preside!)^,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  letter  written  by  Mr.  Schultze, 
Director  of  the  Budget,  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
'  Less  than  $1,000,000  outstanding.  Currency,  on  April  29,  1966. 

NoTi-Figuresraay  not  add  due  to  rounding.  There  being  no  Objection,  the  letter 

Mr.  MUSKIE     Let  me  say  to  the  Sen-     '^^,  of^*''®^  ^  ^  P'^"*"^  ^  ^^  Record. 
ator  from  Utah  that  what  I  have  just     ^  louows. 


196»^actnal 

Agency  or  program 

Direct 
loans 

Guaran- 
teed and 
Insured 
loans 

B.  OTHER  AOENTIKS  OR 

fBOORAJl  a— continued 

General  Services  Administration: 
Public    Works    Administration 
bonds  (liquidating) 

68 

100 

V. 

Surplusproperty  sales  credit 

Interstate  Commerce  Commlnloa: 
Ouaranteed  railroad  loana 

214 

National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion: Advances  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Viarvland  .. 

0) 

4 

(') 

S 

1 

O 

Veterans'  .\dmlnlstratlon: 

Service  disabled  veterans  fund.. 

Vocational  rehabilltatloa  fund... 

Veterans  special  term  Insurance 
fund 

Veterans  Insurance  and  Indem- 
nities fund 

Veterans    reopened    insurance 
fund 

Total,  other  agencies  or  pro- 
grams  

547 

276 

All  agencies 

33.  OM 

01.  414 

said  describes  the  plans  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  to  make  use  of  this  au- 
thority in  fiscal  year  1967. 

Mr  BENNETT.  I  wanted  to  be  clear 
that  they  were  in  a  position  to  extend  it 
to  all  the  other  agencies,  so  far  as  the 
authority  eiven  by  rhe  bill  is  concerned. 

.Mr  MITSKIE      The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  MrGOVERN  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from.  South  Cakota. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Maine  to  the 
concern  which  has  been  expressed  by 
some  rural  electrification  groups,  several 
of  which  have  talked  to  me  about  their 
fears  that  oblipatior^  Issued  to  the  REA 
.might  be  involved  under  the  terms  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  It  is  my  under- 
sta.'iding  that  the  lesLslation  Is  drafted 
in  .such  a  way  as  not  Intending  to  apply 
ro  obligations  of  the  RE.A,  Could  the 
Ser.ator  give  me  assuraiices  that  that,  in 
fact,  is  the  intent  of  the  pi-oposed  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  MUSKIE  There  Is  printed  in  the 
committee  report  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Schultze.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  which  discusses  the  question 
raised  by  the  Senator.  One  paragraph 
in  that  letter  reads  as  follows: 

I  can  as.si:re  you  that  In  no  event  under 
t.'ie  i?g!s;iitloii  now  before  your  committee 
^;:;  any  participations  be  sold  In  any  REA 
loans. 

Tliat  letter  was  written  to  the  chair- 
.man  of  the  comm.ittee,  the  Senator  from 
Virsrinia    'Mr,  Robertson! 

It  IS  not  the  intent  to  cover  soft  loans 
or  low-Interest  ioans  of  that  kind.     This 


ExEctrrrvi:  Omcs  of  thk 

President, 

BtJBEAU  or  THE  BtnOGET, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  29,  19€6. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and.  Cur- 
rency, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Tou  have  Inquired 
whether  there  Is  any  Intention  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  to  seek  the  congres- 
sional authorization  which  would  be  required 
to  Include  any  rural  electrification  or  tele- 
phone loans  in  participation  pools  estab- 
lished under  the  provisions  of  the  Partici- 
pation Sales  Act  of  1966. 

As  you  know,  the  President  has  proposed 
legislation  to  establish  Federal  banks  for 
rural  electrification  and  telephone  systems 
in  order  to  provide  supplementary  financing 
for  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
program.  We  believe  that  favorable  congres- 
sional action  on  this  proposed  legislation  wlU 
assure  a  fully  adequate  supply  of  credit  to 
meet  the  needs  of  rural  electric  and  tele- 
phone cooperatives. 

I  can  assure  you  that  in  no  event  under 
the  legislation  now  before  your  committee 
will  any  participations  be  sold  In  any  REA 
loans. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  L.  ScHm.TZE,  Director. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  colloquy  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennitt]  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  McQovKRKl  I  had  listed  the 
administration's  program  for  sales  under 
the  proposals  if  enacted  in  fiscal  year 
1967. 

Sales  of  assets  from  these  programs 
will  supplement  the  presently  operating 
participation  sales  programs  based  on 
home  mortgages  held  by  PNMA  smd  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  on 
loiins  by  the  Elxport-Import  Bank — par- 


ticipation sales  programs  which  I  indi- 
cated earlier  have  previously  been 
authorized  by  Congress  and  have  been 
previously  operated  successfully. 

Further,  this  bill  will  enable  us  to 
stop  the  upward  trend  in  the  total  of 
direct  Federal  loans  outstanding. 

In  fiscal  1966,  we  expect  to  hold  the 
total  to  just  over  $33  billion — only  $200 
million  above  the  level  of  fiscal  1965.  In 
fiscal  1967,  we  expect  to  reduce  the  total 
outstanding  to  approximately  $31.5  bil- 
lion. In  later  years,  there  may  even  be  a 
declining  trend  in  the  volume  of  Fed- 
eral resources  immobilized  in  loans. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  have  a  poor  memory, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  our  hearings 
we  were  told  they  expected  the  total  of 
the  Federal  loans  in  fiscal  1967,  about 
which  we  are  talking,  to  reach  $39  billion. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  In  the  event  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  not  enacted  and  no 
sales  were  made  under  existing  authority 
in  fiscal  1966  and  fiscal  1967. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No— I  beUeve  whether 
it  is  enacted  or  not. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  not  my  recol- 
lection. I  attended  the  hearings.  Of 
course,  the  record  of  the  hearings  will 
speak  for  itself  on  that  point. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  want  to  make  this 
point  clear — and  perhaps  I  should  wait 
until  my  turn  to  speak — that  we  may  be 
talking  about  balances.  The  Senator 
may  be  talking  about  the  total  of  loans 
minus  the  volume  of  participations  out 
against  them.  But  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Maine  knows  that  the  loans  are 
still  the  property  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  that  the  participations  do  not 
wipe  out  the  loans. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct 
on  that  point.  In  the  same  way,  FTIA 
obligations  are  obligations  of  the  Govern- 
ment, totaling  I  believe — what  is  it — the 
guarantee? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     The  guarantee? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  is  many  billions  of 
dollars.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  figure 
approaches  $100  billion  for  all  types  of 
guaranteed  and  insured  loans.  Thus,  in 
that  same  sense,  there  will  be  a  Federal 
guarantee,  or  at  least  an  agency  guar- 
antee behind  these  participations  to  save 
the  purchasers  from  loss.  But,  in  terms 
of  the  accounting  which  we  have  tradi- 
tionally used  in  measuring  the  direct 
loans  outstanding,  the  figures  I  have  just 
read  are  accurate. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Then  the  Senator 
means  that  the  velocity  or  the  volume 
of  the  loan  programs  will  be  cut  down 
deliberately  on  account  of  policy,  that 
there  will  be  fewer  loans  made  for  college 
housing. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     That  is  not 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  the  point  I 
am  trying  to  clear  up. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  is  that  the  total  of  direct  Federal 
loans  outstanding 

Mr.  BENNETT.     Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  is  hoped  wiU  be  re- 
duc«d 


Mr.  BENNETT.    That  would  only  be 

by 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  By  the  use  of  the  par- 
ticipation sales^ 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  participatlQH 
sales  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  amount 
of  Federal  direct  loans  outstanding. 
Federal  direct  loans  are  made  by  the 
agencies  and  they  can  only  reduce  those 
already  made,  and  only  reduce  them 
when  they  are  paid  off.  Total  volume 
can  only  be  reduced  at  a  rate — move  at  a 
slower  rate  if  the  Treasury  or  the  admin- 
istration begins  to  taper  off  the  program. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  imderstand  the  point 
the  Senator  is  making,  and  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  distort  it.  Perhaps  I  can  put  it 
this  way :  I  believe  that  we  agree  on  what 
the  impact  of  this  will  be,  that  the  total 
of  direct  loans  outstanding,  outside  of 
those  involved  in  participation  pools 
which  have  been  sold,  will  be  the  figures 
which  I  have  indicated. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  But  those  Involved  In 
participation  pools  have  to  be  sold.  They 
are  still  on  the  books. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  another  argu- 
ment. We  are  talking  now  about  the 
validity  of  figures  which  I  am  trying  to 
explain.  I  would  be  able  now,  and  at  a 
later  point,  to  get  into  a  discussion  of 
whether  there  have  been  sales  or  not. 
sales  of  the  paper  that  is  involved,  but 
we  are  now  talking  about  the  meaning 
of  the  figures  I  have  given.  I  have  tried 
to  make  that  clear.  I  am  not  interested 
in  trying  to  distort.  The  Senator  is 
right  when  he  says  that  the  paper  which 
makes  up  these  pools  will  continue  to  be 
obligations.  The  loans  will  continue  to 
be  serviced  by  the  agencies  which  hold 
them  and  will  continue  to  be  contingent 
liabilities  of  the  Government  in  the  way 
that  I  have  tried  to  describe.  But,  under 
these  pools,  participation  certificates  will 
have  been  sold.  No  one  has  said  today, 
on  this  side,  that  we  are  selling  paper. 
We  are  selling  certificates  in  the  partic- 
ipation pools. 

Mr.  BENNETT.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  beUeve  that  point 
should  be  made  clear.  The  Senator  is 
right  when  he  says  that  would  be 
clear 

Mr.  BENNETT.     It  is  clear  to  me. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  And  I  hope  that  the 
Record  following  our  colloquy  will  make 
it  clear. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  appreciate  the  pa- 
tience of  the  Senator  from  Maine.  I 
probably  should  not  have  interrupted 
him  at  the  point  that  I  did.  Later  on.  I 
should  like  to  return  to  this  same  issue 
and  develop  it  from  my  own  point  of 
view. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  object  to  the 
Interruptions.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  am  getting  educated  in  the  proc- 
ess. I  think,  since  we  &re  not  going  to 
get  to  a  vote  today,  any  colloquy  on  this 
subject  may  be  useful  to  Senators  who 
will  read  the  Record,  which  may  en- 
lighten them  In  connection  with  the  vote 
when  it  comes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  In  connection  with  the 
programs  to  be  affected  by  this  bUl.  let 


me  mention  another  unfounded  criticism 
which  has  been  made.  It  goes  something 
like  this:  Selling  these  Federal  assets 
amounts  to  turning  over  worthwhile  pro- 
grams to  the  profit-motivated  designs  of 
op>erators  in  the  private  money  markets. 

If  this  were  true,  we  would  be  well  ad- 
vised not  only  to  look  askance  at  the 
legislation  before  us  but  also  to  rethink 
the  asset  sales  policy  of  the  last  10  years  * 
or  more.  But  this  charge  has  no  foun- 
dation in  fact. 

Sales  of  pool  participants  would  not 
give  the  buyers  any  control  whatsoever 
over  the  programs  under  which  loans  are 
made. 

We  in  the  Congress  would  enact  the 
programs  and  maintain  control  over  the 
administering  agencies.  Further,  the 
agencies  responsible  for  administering 
the  lending  programs  would  retain  their 
responsibility. 

The  question  we  face  is  not  whether 
we  want  to  turn  control  of  Federal  lend- 
ing programs  over  to  the  private  market. 
It  Is  whether  we  want  programs  in  which 
we  have  a  keen  interest  to  become  in- 
creasingly subject  to  the  fiscal  squeeze 
that  growing  demands  place  upon  the 
Federal  budget. 

There  have  also  been  charges  about 
"budget  gimmickry"  in  relation  to  the 
bill.  This  accusation  relates  to  the 
budget  treatment  of  assets  when  they 
are  sold. 

As  we  should  all  know,  the  sales  of  as- 
sets are  treated  in  the  budget  as  negative 
expenditures,  rather  than  as  receipts. 
Those  who  level  the  charge  of  budget 
gimmickry  should  realize  that  this  pro- 
cedure is  neither  something  new  with 
this  bill  nor  something  new  with  this  ad- 
ministration. It  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  conventional  budget  treatment 
given  the  entire  program  of  asset  sales 
dating  back  to  the  mid-1950's  or  earlier. 

An  argiunent  against  the  method  of 
accounting  used  in  handling  asset  sales 
in  the  Federal  budget  is  less  an  argument 
against  this  bill  than  against  the  entire 
asset  sales  program  already  authorized 
by  Congress. 

We  have  at  hand  a  useful  technique 
which  broadens  the  bridge  between  the 
private  market  and  our  Federal  lending 
programs.  We  owe  it  to  the  taxpayers, 
to  the  many  people  who  need  the  assist- 
ance our  credit  programs  can  provide 
and  to  the  private  enterprise  economy 
which  has  sustained  us  so  well  through- 
out our  history  to  take  fullest  advantage 
of  the  vast  resources  of  the  private 
market. 

Let  me  close  by  quoting  from  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  transmitting  the  legislation 
to  us.  No  one  can  speak  more  force- 
fully for  this  bill  than  the  President  him- 
self: 

The  participation  sales  act  of  1966  wUl  per- 
mit us  to  conserve  our  budget  resources  by 
substituting  private  for  public  credit  while 
still  meeting  urgent  credit  needs  in  the  most 
efficient  and  econcxnlcal  manner  p>os8ible. 

It  wUl  enable  us  to  make  the  credit  market 
stronger,  more  competitive,  and  better  able 
to  serve  the  needs  of  our  growing  economy. 

But  above  all,  the  legislation  will  benefit 
millions  of  taxpayers  and  the  many   vital 


programs  supported  by  Federal  credit.  The 
act  will  help  us  move  this  Nation  forward  and 
bring  a  better  life  to  all  the  people. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  I  wish 
to  ask  if  the  Senator  does  not  feel  that 
this  method  of  financing  will  cost  sub- 
stantially more  to  the  American  taxpay- 
er than  the  ordinary  way  of  borrowing 
by  floating  bond  issues. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  explained  that 
in  my  prepared  statement.  It  would 
cost  more — I  suspect  there  vrould  be  a 
difference  between  us  as  to  just  how 
much  more — through  the  use  of  partici- 
pation sales  than  by  direct  Treasury  bor- 
rowing ;  but  I  point  out  that  this  method 
has  been  in  effect  since  the  mid-1950's, 
and  we  have  decided  that  it  is  desirable  in 
order  to  reduce  the  commitment  of  pub- 
lic money  to  these  loan  programs. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  from  Maine  will  yield  further, 
has  he  changed  his  mihd  since  1959? 
At  that  time  we  had  up  before  the  Senate 
a  resolution  which  condemned  the  sale 
of  mortgages  in  this  way.  At  that  time 
I  notice  that  the  Senator  from  Maine 
supported  the  resolution  condemning  this 
very  prswitice  on  the  ground  that  it  rep- 
resented an  unnecessary  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. I  am  wondering  why  the  Senator 
has  had  a  change  of  heart  since  that 
time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  glad  to  reply  to 
the  Senator.  ,He  is  correct  if  he  says 
that  mj-  stand  in  1959  as  compared  with 
at  this  time  is  a  record  of  inconsistency, 
but  I  merely  point  out  that,  on  the  SBA 
measure  which  was  before  this  body 
earlier  this  year,  there  was  a  record  of 
inconsistency  on  both  sides.  I  recall  that 
on  the  vote  in  1959  the  vote  on  the  Sena- 
tor's side  of  the  aisle  was  29  to  3  against 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. The  Senator  from  Delaware  was 
able  to  convince  only  three  Senators  on 
his  side  of  the  aisle  as  to  the  merits  of 
voting  as  he  voted. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  Indicate 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  had 
nothing  to  say  on  that  proposal.  Wheth- 
er his  silence  at  that  time  in  comparison 
with  his  discussion  this  afternoon  is  in- 
consistent is  for  him  to  decide. 

I  may  point  out  that  in  1959  I  had 
grave  reservations  about  this  particular 
device,  although  there  was  a  difference 
in  the  amount,  but  the  same  fundamental 
question  was  involved.  I  am  not  quib- 
bling over  the  difference  as  long  as  the 
Senator  does  not  quibble  over  it.  If 
neither  one  of  us  quibbles  over  the  differ- 
ences, then  I  will  say  I  had  grave  reserva- 
tions in  1959.  Since  that  time  I  have 
become  convinced  that  the  growing  loan 
money  in  the  Government's  portfolio  of 
direct  loans  is  a  problem  which  must  be 
dealt  with. 

I  am  persuaded  that  I  was  wrong  with 
respect  to  the  fundamental  objective 
then  and  that  my  position  now  is  right. 
Since  the  present  administration  is  a 
Democratic  administration,  and  the  one 
involved  at  that  time  was  "fe  Republican 
administration,  I  can  probably  be  accused 
of  Inconsistency  directly  attributed  to 
party  loyalty,  but  that  is  not  the  case. 
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I  have  become  conviucec  as  a  matter  of 
merit 

Mr  WILLMMS  of  Delaware.  I  feel  at 
thi.s  time,  as  I  did  in  1959  under  a  Repub- 
lican administration,  that  this  is  not  the 
proper  way  to  finai^.ce  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  so  voted  at  the  time,  as  tne 
Senator  knows,  and  I  shall  vote  in  the 
same  manner  this  time. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  But  the  Senator  did  not 
oppose  it  very  vigorously  then. 

Mr.  waLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  said 
it  with  the  greatest  vigor  I  know  how — 
by  a  "no"  vote. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  confine  himself  to  the 
same  kind  of  opposition  at  this  time,  and 
vote  "no" 

Mr.  WILLLAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  making  an  elo- 
quent argument.  If  he  likewise  will 
vote  "no"  I  would  be  willing  to  have  him 
forgo  his  oratory. 

Mr  MUSKIe!  Is  the  Senator  ready  to 
go  to  a  vote  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  WTLUAMS  of  Delaware.  If  we 
can  win.  I  am  always  ready  to  go  to  a 
vote  when  I  think  we  have  the  votes. 
Th.e  man  who  is  now  In  the  White  House 
then  led  the  fleht  as  a  Senator  against 
this  same  procedure.  It  was  argued 
then  that  this  was  an  expensive  way  to 
finance  the  debt,  that  It  was  confusing, 
and  that  it  was  a  way  to  dodge  and  avoid 
showing  what  the  true  deficit  was.  I 
agreed  with  Mr.  Johnson  at  that  time. 
I  agreed  with  him  that  the  purpose  was 
to  try  to  camouflace  from  the  American 
people  the  true  deficit.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  that  in  1959  we  were  under  a 
Republican  administration,  and  today 
.we  are  under  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion But  it  is  still  wrong.  I  wish  the 
Senator  from  Maine  would  follow  that 
same  argument  which  his  party  ad- 
vanced in  1959,  and  let  us  defeat  It 
o\'erwheIm:n.s!y. 

Mr  MUSKIE  The  then  majority 
leader  was  not  p-vsuasive  with  29  Mem- 
bers who  voted  on  the  other  side  of  the 
position  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware in  1959  Those  Senators  were  not 
persuaded  by  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  until  the  Small  Business 
.Administration  bill  came  to  this  body  a 
few  weeks  ago.  So  there  is  a  record  of 
incon.sistency  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle; 
almost  100  percent. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No,  not 
qu:t^>  I  voted  asainst  this  proposal  In 
1959  and  will  vote  against  it  again  today. 

Mr.  MUSKIE     Let  us  get  it  straight. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
hoping  that  merely  because  this  method 
is  now  proposed  by  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent Members  of  the  Senate  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle  will  not  all  click  their 
heels  and  follow  what  the  President 
want.s  I  hope  they  will  examine  the 
merits  of  this  measure  and  realize  that 
there  is  no  difference  fundamentally  be- 
tween what  the  i.ssue  was  in  1959  and 
what  It  is  now.  As  an  example  of  what 
it  is  costing,  it  has  been  broiight  out 
that  the  American  taxpayers  will  have 
to  pay  one-half  of  1  percent  additional  in 
Interest  rates. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  Just  make  k 
reply  to  what  the  Senator  has  just  said? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  urge  the  Sen- 
ator, If  consistency  is  the  objective  for 
which  he  now  argues,  to  persuade  the 
colleagues  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  to 
prove  their  consistency. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
not  dealing  with  consistency.  We  are 
debating  a  $33  billion  sale  of  Govern- 
ment assets.  When  the  Senator  from 
Maine  said  that  Senators  have  changed 
their  positions  100  percent,  I  point  out 
that  I  have  not  changed  my  position 
today. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  suggest  it  Is  incon- 
sistent that  when  there  Is  a  Republican 
administration  in  office,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  Is  strangely  silent,  and 
merely  casts  a  "no"  vote,  as  he  did  in 
1959;  and  yet  today  he  is  articulate  on 
the  subject.  I  say  that  is  being  Incon- 
sistent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  will  look  at  the  remarks  I  made 
at  that  time  he  will  see  that  when  the 
Secretary  was  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee I  joined  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee and  condemned  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  endorsing  exactly 
what  the  Johnson  adminstration  now 
proposes.  The  Secretary  was  before  our 
committee  to  request  an  Increase  in  the 
national  debt  celling.  The  amounts  are 
different,  but  the  principle  is  the  same. 
The  amount  involved  was  $335  million. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  There  is  no  quarrel 
with  that 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Here 
we  are  dealing  with  $33  billion^  So 
there  is  a  difference  there.  i 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator on  that  point  that  it  was  not  just 
$335  million  Involved  In  1959.  The  ad- 
ministration had  authority  to  deal  with 
much  more  money. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
with  that. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  So  if  we  are  going  to 
talk  about  this,  let  us  not  talk  about 
$335  million.  Let  us  talk  about  whether 
the  same  kind  of  contention  was  made 
in  1959.  I  do  not  have  that  figure,  but 
It  was  several  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
as  to  authority. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  the  authorization  figiu-e.  I 
said  on  the  floor  we  were  talking  about 
$4.7  biUion  for  fiscal  1967.  a  part  of  which 
would  be  covered  imder  existing  au- 
thorization without  the  need  for  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  We  are  not  talking 
about  $33  bUUon.  If  the  Senator  wants 
to  talk  about  $335  million  we  will  talk 
about  that  also  and  not  about  $33  bil- 
lion, but  that  part  of  the  $4.7  billion  we 
were  discussing  for  1967. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Thirty- 
three  billion  dollars  is  in  the  figure. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  Is  not  the  flgm-e  I 
quoted.    I  have  not  used  that  figure. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have, 
but  whether  It  be  $335  million  or  $33  bil- 
lion we  have  substantially  the  same 
principle.    It  Is  not  Identical,  but  It  Is 
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substantially    the    same    principle    in- 
volved. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  one  point  on 
which  we  agree  thus  far  in  the  colloqtiy. 

Mr.  WIT  J  JAMS  of  Delaware.  I  waa 
voting  against  it  in  1959,  and  I  shall  vote 
against  it  this  time. 

I  agree  fully  with  what  the  then  ma- 
jority leader,  the  man  who  is  now  in  the 
White  House,  said  at  that  time.  It  was 
argued  then  that  it  was  a  method  of 
camouflaging  a  direct  deficit.  Under  the 
Eisenhower  administration  It  was  such  a 
vehicle,  and  today  it  is  the  same  camou- 
flage  multiplied  tenfold. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  To  complete  the  rec- 
ord on  the  inconsistency  issue,  I  have 
before  me  a  record  of  the  vote  on  the  sale 
of  participations  in  the  SB  A  loan.  On 
the  vote  to  recommit,  26  Republicans 
voted  "yea" — which  I  interpret,  since  we 
agree  that  the  1959  issue  is  fundamen- 
tally the  same  as  this  issue — there  were 
26  Republican  "yeas"  contrasted  with  29 
Republican  votes  on  the  other  side  of  the 
issue  In  1959.  There  were  no  Republican 
"nays"  on  this  vote  on  the  SBA  loan  pool 

I  admit  my  own  inconsistency  and  I 
undertook  to  explain  that.  My  credi- 
bility on  that  point  may  not  satisfy  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  any  more  than  I 
can  help  entertain  such  reasons  for  his 
silence  in  1959,  which  is  in  some  contrast 
to  his  figures  articulated  here  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  will  admit  in  1959,  on  vote  No. 
177,  taken  on  August  20,  1959 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  voted 
"no." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  was 
joined  in  that  "no"  vote  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine  and  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
Mr.  Johnson,  along  with  100  percent  of 
the  Members  on  his  side — I  do  not  believe 
any  of  them  voted  the  other  way.  We 
voted  for  the  resolution  to  condemn  this 
practice  as  an  unsound  and  misleading 
method  of  camouflaging  the  true  deficit. 
It  does  not  represent  "truth  In  Govern- 
ment." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Does  the  Senator  con- 
demn those  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  who 
are  Inconsistent  in  1966 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  am 
'  not  condemning  anyone. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  With  their  votes  In 
1959? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  are 
not  censuring  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Would  the  Senator 
chastise  them  the  same  way  he  did  the 
President  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  I 
am  merely  stating  the  record.  Perhaps 
they  had  a  change  of  heart. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Other  Senators  have, 
and  that  seems  to  be  a  virtue  on  this 
issue. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  may  stand 
as  the  only  Senator  on  this  Issue  when 
the  vote  is  over. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No. 
For  example,  there  is  a  member  of  the 
committee  who  filed  minority  views  on 
this  same  bUl  who  was  consistent 
through  the  vote. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  for  consistency, 
when  it  is  a  virtue. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  signed  the 
minority  views  against  the  bill.  He 
voted  similarly  in  1959. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  So  we  are  going  to 
have  two  consistent  Senators  when  this 
vote  is  over. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I 
pointed  out  that  this  bill  will  cost  one- 
half  percent  more  in  interest  charges  to 
the  taxpayers.  Since  that  time  author- 
ity to  sell  the  SBA  notes  has  passed  and 
a  block  of  FNMA  mortgages  have  been 
sold  at  a  cost  of  six-tenths  of  1  percent 
more  to  finance.  That  means.  If  there 
are  sold  another  $8  billion  it  is  going  to 
cost  the  American  taxpayers  several  mil- 
lion dollars  more  to  finance  the  Federal 
Government  than  it  would  If  it  were 
done  in  the  normal  manner.  At  the 
same  time  this  would  reduce  the  true 
amount  of  the  deficit. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
departing  a  little  bit  from  where  we  were 
in  my  speech  when  we  engaged  in  this 
colloquy,  but  it  is  interesting  to  pursue 
the  points  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  ' 

I  indicated  earlier  in  colloquy  that  the 
Senator  and  I  would  imdoubtedly  dls- 


sigree  as  to  the  cost  of  the  program.  I 
base  that  comment  on  the  table  which 
he  put  in  the  Record  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  the  SBA  program. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  In  that  table  he  under- 
took to  compare  actual  costs  of  FNMA, 
participation  with  the  Interest  rate  on 
outstanding  treasuries. 

I  am  assured  by  the  Treasury  that  if 
there  had  been  no  offerings  of  treasuries 
at  that  time,  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
market,  those  rates  would  have  been 
higher  than  those  in  the  table  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

I  have  two  tables  and  I  would  be  glad 
to  put  them  in  the  Record  so  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  may  digest  them 
between  now  and  the  next  time  this  mat- 
ter is  taken  up. 

I  have  a  table  on  yields  on  selected 
issues  of  securities,  based  on  market 
prices  of  April  29,  1965.  The  source  is 
the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  Bond 
Department. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  figures  may  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Yields  on  selected  issues  of  securities,  based  on  market  prices,  Apr.  29,  1965 

(In  percent  per  Etnnum] 


Direct  obligations 

FNMA  participation  certificates 

Maturity  date 

Coupon  rate 

Yield  to 

matorlty 

at  bid  price 

Maturity  date 

Issue  yield 

Yield  to 

maturity 

at  bid  price 

Nov.  15, 1967 

4 
4 
4 

14.96 
4.88 
4.87 
4.68 

Adt   1    1967 

5.40 
5.50 
5.60 
6.25 

6.12 

Aug.  15, 1971 

Apr  1.  1971 

4.99 

Aug.  15, 1973 

Apr.  1,  1973 

5.03 

Feb.  15, 1980 

Anr  1   1881 

6.07 

'  When  issued. 

Source:  Morgan  Ouaranty  Trust  Co.,  bond  department. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  On  short-term  treas- 
uries, the  coupon  rate  for  securities  with 
a  maturity  date  of  November  15,  1967, 
was  iVs,  and  the  yield  to  maturity  at  the 
bid  price  was  4.96.  That  is  short-term 
securities. 

On  participation  securities,  from  1967 
to  1981,  the  Issue  yields  were  5.4,  5.5,  and 
5.25,  but  the  yield  to  maturity  at  market 
prices  for  comparable  securities  was  5.12, 
4.99,  5.03,  and  5.07,  compared  with  the 
4.96  on  short-term  treasuries. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  may  look 
at  those  tables. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  on  that 
point  with  regard  to  the  table? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  What 
yield  did  they  h^ve  quoted  for  bonds  ma- 
turing in  1980  and  1981? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  4.68  on  Treasuries. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  On  FNMA  partlclpa- 
tton  certificates— 5.07  percent. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
a  difference  of  0.7  on  the  longest  and 
about  0.4  on  the  short  terms. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  But  treasuries  cannot 
be  issued  on  the  long  term. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Now  we 
are  getting  to  the  point  at  issue. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  is  a  point  that  I  am 
not  trying  to  dodge. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
Is  a  legal  celling  of  4Vi  percent  on  Gov- 
ernment bonds  maturing  beyond  5  years. 
The  administration,  under  the  guise  that 
It  is  promoting  cheaper  Interest  rates, 
does  not  want  to  ask  Congress  to  remove 
this  artificial  ceiling;  so  they  are  in  ef- 
fect selling  only  short-term  Government 
bonds.  Not  only  is  this  monetizing  the 
debt,  but  It  is  costing  more  than  if  they 
would  repeal  that  ceiling  and  sell  in 
normal  channels. 

Under  this  bill  they  can  dodge  this 
celling  and  sell  15-  and  20-year  partici- 
pation certificates.  Thus  they  get 
around  the  ceiling  on  Interest  rates  and 
get  around  the  responsibility  of  report- 
ing the  true  deficit,  but  as  far  as  the 


taxpayer  Is  concerned  they  are  paying 
5.60  percent  Interest. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Increased  cost  Is 
also  involved  in  the  direct  sale  of  assets 
which  President  Eisenhower  In  seversJ 
budget  messages  urged  upon  Congress, 
and  which  the  minority  in  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1963 
urged  upon  the  Congress. 

They  were  not  concerned  about  the 
4 ^-percent  celling.  They  urged  direct 
sale  of  these  direct  loans  to  avoid  in- 
creasing the  debt  ceUing. 

This  was  the  argimient  made  by  the 
minority  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  minority  spoke  for  both  sides  of 
Congress.  It  was  a  different  tone.  I 
shall  read  from  the  minority  views  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  re- 
port, 88th  Congress,  1st  session — May 
1963 — to  provide  temporary  Increases  in 
public  debt  limit. 

The  administration  also  can  alwaya  re- 
duce Its  borrowing  requirements  by  addi- 
tional sales  of  marketable  Oovernment  as- 
sets. 

For  example,  when  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  before  the  committee  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  we  suggested  that  It  was  Incumbent 
upon  the  administration  to  show  "good 
faith"  before  coming  to  the  Congress  for 
an  additional  Increase  In  borrowing  au- 
thority. We  pointed  out  that  the  Govern- 
ment held  about  $30  billion  In  loans,  many 
of  which  were  readily  marketable.  In  fact, 
there  was  a  very  good  market  for  many  of 
these  loans.  Instead  of  Increasing  Its  offer- 
ing of  these  loans  to  private  lenders,  the  ad- 
ministration was  then  acting  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  Congress  would  automati- 
cally accede  to  a  request  for  an  Increase  In 
Its  borrowing  authority. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  said  ear- 
lier the  proposal  in  1959  and  this  pro- 
posal were  fundamentally  alike;  that 
they  Involved  direct  sale  of  Government 
paper,  but  they  are  fundamentally  alike. 

We  can  say  that  the  admonition  given 
to  the  administration  by  the  minority  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
In  May  1963  supports  this  legislation. 
That  report  was  signed  by  the  follow- 
ing members  of  the  minority:  John  W. 
Byrnes,  Howard  H.  Baker,  Thomas  B. 
Cxrexis,  Victor  A.  Knox,  James  B.  Utt, 
Jackson  E.  Betts,  Bruce  Alger,  Steven 
B.  Derounian,  Herman  T.  Schneebeli. 
Harold  R.  Collier. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  to  describe 
this  as  not  involving  some  cost.  Of 
course.  It  involves  cost,  just  as  direct 
sales  involve  cost.  Does  this  mean  we 
should  hang  onto  these  loans  forever 
and  never  attempt  to  sell  them  on  the 
market,  because  they  Involve  some  cost 
to  the  Treasury  to  free  these  public 
moneys  for  use  in  other  desirable  pro- 
grams? Of  course  it  Involves  cost.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  and  I  disagree 
up  to  this  point  on  what  that  cost  is. 

The  Senator  has  placed  liis  figures  in 
the  Record  and  I  have  submitted  some. 
I  now  offer  another  table  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  included  in  the 
Record.  I  Invite  the  Senator's  examina- 
tion of  this  table. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
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-Dealer  quotes  on  PNMA  participation  certificate  issue  of  Apr.  4,  1966^ 
and  direct  Treasury  issues  for  Apr.  22,  1966 


FNMA  pertldpatlon  certificates 


Maturity  dates 


Apr  1.  1967... 
Apr.  I.  19B8... 
Apr.  1,  19«9  ... 
Apr.  1.  1970... 
Apr  I.  1971... 
Apr.  I,  1972  .. 
Apr.  1,  1973  ... 
Apr.  1,  1974... 
Apr.  1.  197S  ... 
Apr.  1.  1976... 
Apr.  1,  1977... 
Apr.  1,  1978  ... 
Apr.  1.  1979  ... 
Apr.  1,  1980... 
Apr.  1,  1981... 


A  wage. 


J 


Coupon 
rates 


5.40 
S.45 
6.50 
8.50 
S.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.60 
6.50 
6.46 
6.45 
6.40 
S.36 
6.30 
6!  2^ 


Maiket 
yields 


8.270 
6.140 
8.280 
5.050 
8.120 
8.008 
8.120 
6.130 
8.145 
8.0B5 
8.085 
8.078 
8.085 
8.078 
8.060 


Treasury 
Issues- 
market 
yields 


4.87 
4.89 
4.89 
4.85 
4.82 
4.87 
4.87 
4.83 
4.77 
4.75 
4.74 
4.72 
4.71 
4.70 
4.60 


Participation 

oertiflcates — 

Treasury 

yields, 

spread 


a40 

.25 
.37 
.20 
.30 
.23 
.25 
.30 
.37 
.33 
.34 
.36 
.37 
.38 
.37 

.32 


Note.— Market  yields  shown  .are  calculated  from  the  mean  of  bid  and  asked  price  quotations.    Treasury  market 
yields  are  Interpolated  from  calculated  yields  on  specific  issues  for  various  dates. 

Source:  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Office  of  Debt  Analysis,  May  2,  ISM. 


Mr  MUSKIE  Mr.  President.  It  is  im- 
portant to  nail  down  the  cost.  It  is  Im- 
portant that  we  not  minimize  It  and  that 
we  not  exaggerate  it  I  have  no  desire 
tj  distort  the  record  on  this  issue.  I  be- 
lieve that  when  the  record  is  clear  and 
when  the  Senator  and  I  fiilly  understand 
our  opposing  points  of  view,  he  and  I  are 
going  to  disagree  as  to  its  wisdom. 
Neverthe'es.s.  I  think  it  should  be  clear. 

There  is  an  additional  cost.  We  can 
agree  on  that  point,  which  is  the  second 
point  we  have  agreed  on  this  afternoon. 
How  much  that  cost  will  be  is  the 
question 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   MUSKIE     I  yield. 

Mr  WILIJ.AM3  of  Delaware.  The 
Sctiaior  IS  correct  about  the  minority 
views  that  were  filed  in  1959.  and  I  am 
familiar  with  them.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  I  agree  with  those  views. 

When  this  question  was  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  the  chairman  of 
the  comiiif''!^.  \\\*'  former  senior  Senator 
from  Virs;i;i:a  Mr  Byrd,  led  the  fight 
atra'.n-st  this  proposal,  and  I  joined  him  at 
•hat  time,  as  the  record  will  show,  in  con- 
demning It.  I  did  not  go  along  with  the 
minority  views  when  they  were  before 
the  committee,  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  led  this  argument. 

I  still  say  that  there  may  be  argiunents 
on  hc.i'n  Sides,  but  I  still  feel,  as  I  did  in 
1959.  that  th's  is  not  the  proper  way  to 
ttnance  the  f\>derai  debt.  We  both  agree 
that  it  is  going  to  be  more  expensive. 
I  will  admit  that  neither  of  us  can  pro- 
ject into  the  future  ancTtell  exactly  what 
the  higher  cost  will  be.  All  we  can  do  Is 
to  !o)k  at  what  happened  In  the  past. 

The  one  sale  to  which  I  referred  per- 
hai;>s  wa.s  higher  than  the  average,  but 
that  one  sale  averaged  better  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  Perhaps  later  this  will 
come  closer  to  one-quarter  of  a  percent, 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pro- 
jected No  one  knows.  But  why  f>ay 
this  one-quarter  of  1  percent  when  it  iis 
not  neces.sary'>  That  is  the  point  I  am 
making.     One-quarter  of    1   percent  is 


$2  V2  million  for  each  billion  dollars,  and 
if  the  Government  sells  $8  billion  worth 
of  bonds  i^Ais  putting  out  $20  million  a 
year.  Whyiiay  this  extra  interest?  The 
money  goes  to  no  source  except  the  bank- 
ing industry.  There  is  no  advantage  in 
this  situation  to  the  taxpayers,  and  it  is 
an  urmecessary  cost. 

In  addition,  the  American  people  are 
given  a  false  sense  of  security  by  being 
led  to  believe  that  the  Government  is  op- 
erating and  paying  for  the  cost  of  all 
these  Great  Society  programs  without 
creating  a  deficit.  We  arfe  creating  a 
deficit.  The  Senator  will  admit,  I  am 
sure,  that  if  we  sell  $1  billion  of  these 
bonds  under  this  formula  it  will  reduce 
the  reported  deficit  to  the  American  peo- 
ple by  exactly  that  same  amount;  it  will 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  national  debt 
by  that  much  as  is  reported  to  the  public. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  all  of  the  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Government  never  have  been 
totaJly  reflected  in  the  figures  in  the  na- 
tional debt. 

In  connection  with  the  FHA,  there  is  a 
contingent  liability,  which  we  are  not 
worried  about,  because  the  FHA-guar- 
anteed  loans  have  been  good.  The  de- 
fault experience  has  been  good.  Never- 
theless, it  is  an  obligation. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  be  technical 
about  it,  the  Government  sold  this  paper 
directly  all  during  the  administration  of 
President  Eisenhower.  That  had  the 
same  effect.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
purpose  of  the  $335  million  proposal  in 
1959  was  to  reduce  the  impact  on  the 
Federal  debt  ceiling.  The  Senator  knows 
this. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  misunderstood  my  question. 
Perhaps  I  did  not  state  it  clearly.  My 
question  is:  Does  not  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  to  the  extent  that  bonds 
were  sold  under  this  formula  or  under 
the  formula  used  by  the  other  admin- 
istration— I  £un  not  distinguishing  be- 
tween them — for  each  $1  billion  we  sell 
It  would  have  the  net  effect  of  reducing 
by  exactly  that  much  the  deficit  as  it  is 


reported  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year? 
It  also  reduces  the  necessity  of  increas- 
ing the  national  debt  by  that  much. 
That  is  the  point.  Whether  we  sell  $1 
million  worth,  $1  billion  worth,  or  $10 
billion  worth,  the  reported  national 
deficit  of  the  Government  is  reduced,  is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  describe  the 
other  side  of  the  situation;  then  I  will 
answer  the  Senator's  question. 

When  the  loans  are  made,  and  when 
apprc^riation  is  made  for  them,  the  total 
amount  is  included  as  expenditures. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
true. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Even  so,  it  is  a  capital 
expenditure,  although  it  Is  going  to  be 
repaid. 

So  if  it  is  proper  to  include  the  amount 
as  an  operating  expenditure  when  it  is 
made,  it  is  appropriate  to  give  a  credit 
against  that  expenditure  when  It  is  sold 
as  it  is  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  not 
questioning  the  propriety  of  the  method. 
I  am  merely  trying  to  get  It  straight 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  believe  I  can  set  the 
record  a  little  stralghter  this  way  than 
by  answering  the  Senator's  question 
"Yes"  or  "No." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  were  to  answer  the  question  he 
would  agree  with  me  that  the  only  an- 
swer he  could  give  would  be  "Yes."  that 
the  reported  deficit  of  the  Government 
is  reduced  by  the  exact  amount  by  which 
the  bonds  are  to  be  sold. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  think  the 
deficit  will  be  reduced.  It  will  be  offset 
by  the  receipt  of  an  asset. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Now  we 
are  in  complete  agreement.  The  deficit 
would  not  be  reduced  1  penny  although 
it  would  appear  to  be  when  reported  by 
the  administration. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  are  not  in  agree- 
ment as  to  the  words  and  the  emphasis 
the  Senator  uses. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  spoke  my  thoughts  better  than 
I  could. 

lyfr.  MUSKIE.    I  could  not  do  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
that  it  does  not  reduce  the  deficit.  It 
merely  covers  up  the  amount  of  the 
deficit  so  that  the  American  people  will 
not  know  the  true  deficit.  Tn  other 
words,  if  there  is  a  $5  billion  deficit  nor- 
mally, and  an  extra  $5  billion  of  bonds 
is  sold,  a  balanced  budget  can  be  reported 
under  this  system.  That  Is  misleading 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield,  partly  for  a  ques- 
tion and  partly  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  recently 
joined  In  the  debate  on  this  problem 
with  relation  to  small  business.  With- 
out going  into  a  long  discussion  at  this 
time,  I  Invite  the  Senator's  attention  to 
S.  1013,  a  bill  which  I  introduced  and 
which  the  Senate  passed  several  months 
ago.  Although  the  bill  has  been  passed 
by  the  Senate,  it  has  been  held  up  in  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  be- 


cause the  Treasury  Department  is  not 
In  favor  of  it. 

I  believe  the  bill  is  of  value  because  it 
affords  an  opportunity  to  know  what  the 
full  debt — the  full  liability  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— of  the  Government  may  be. 

The  statutory  debt,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  is  approximately  $320  billion.  I 
invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  that  un- 
disclosed or  unreported  debt.  I  cite  only 
two  or  three  examples,  because  I  do  not 
want  to  burden  the  Record  with  many. 

As  of  June  30,  1962,  the  total  loans 
guaranteed  or  insured  by  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  amounted  to  $60,792  mil- 
lion, and  they  had  on  hand  to  offset  that 
$725  million. 

That  is  one  set  of  figures  that  I  give 
the  Senator.  Then  on  the  annuity  and 
pension  systems  of  the  Civil  Service,  the 
Federal  Government,  as  of  March  7, 
1966,  had  an  actuarial  deficit  of  $37,738 
million. 

Without  debating  the  merits  of  the  bill, 
which  I  did  debate  with  relation  to  the 
small  business  loans — which  Involves  the 
same  principle — I  believe  that  we  should 
have  some  knowledge  periodically,  on 
either  a  semiannual  or  annual  basis,  of 
the  undisclosed  or  nonstatutory  debt  of 
the  Government.  This  debt  involves  a 
very  substantial  figure. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  reported 
the  bill  twice.  The  bill  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  twice.  I  hope  that  before 
this  session  of  Congress  is  concluded  the 
bill,  either  in  Its  present  form  or  in  a 
different  form,  will  be  passed  by  Congress 
and  sent  to  the  President. 

This  would  give  the  people  of  the 
Gauntry  as  well  as  Members  of  Congress 
information  on  the  total  obligations  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

By  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the  bill, 
we  would  increase  the  undisclosed  or 
nonstatutory  debt  of  the  Government. 
I  shill  not  argue  that  question  any  fur- 
ther today.  However,  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  give  us  knowledge  of  the  debt. 
As  I  understand  it.  the  bill  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  advocating  would  in- 
crease the  undisclosed  and  unreported 
debt  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  S.  1013 
has  a  most  laudable  objective.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
kinds  of  programs  we  are  discussing 
with  respect  to  the  pending  bill  are  fully 
disclosed.  For  example,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  each  year  issues  special 
Analysis  E.  a  14  page  booklet  disclosing 
the  Federal  credit  programs. 

On  the  very  first  page  appears  a  chart 
which  indicates,  over  the  period  from 
1956  to  1967,  the  annual  growth  of  direct 
loans  outstanding,  the  growth  in  the 
amount  of  new  commitments  made  each 
year  for  direct  loans  and  for  guaranteed 
and  insured  loans.  The  growth  Indi- 
cated for  the  guaranteed  loan  has  been 
sharper  and  larger  than  that  for  the 
direct  loan  program. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  What  Is  the 
total  figure? 

Mr,  MUSKIE.  The  total  figure  for 
commitments  for  1967,  which  is  an  esti- 
mate, is  $36.3  billion. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  That  certainly 
is  not  the  full  obligation  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  On  pa«e  57  of  that 
analysis  is  a  listing  of  all  of  the  outstand- 
ing direct  loans  and  guaranteed  and  in- 
sured loans  for  major  Federal  credit 
programs,  classified  by  agency  or  pro- 
gram. In  that  table,  the  1967  estimate 
of  guaranteed  and  insured  loans  is  $108 
bUUon. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  addition  to 
that,  the  nonstatutory  del?t  of  the  Gov- 
ernment includes  all  the  actuarial  defi- 
cits relating  to  pensions  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  believe  we 
should  have  a  record  once  or  twice  a 
year  of  the  total  obligations  of  the  Gov- 
errunent. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  believe  this  analysis 
is  such  a  record.  However,  the  Senate 
obviously  desires  it  in  a  different  form. 
I  would  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  desire  a  full 
report  which  would  include  all  actuarial 
deficits,  which  are  responsibilities  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  understand  the  point 
of  the  Senator  and  I  would  agree. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  debated  the 
same  question  with  relation  to  the  small 
business  loans  for  the  same  reason  that 
I  believe  the  Senator  is  now  advocating 
the  pending  biU,  to  give  the  Goverrmient 
a  chance  to  sell  to  banks  and  private  in- 
dividuals, throu|;h  certificates,  some  of 
its  obligations. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALE  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  believe  we  would  have 
much  of  a  problem  involved  here  if  the 
Government  were  to  keep  a  dual -entry 
set  of  books,  as  any  private  business 
would  do. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  conversation 
about  the  debt  we  owe,  and  the  Govern- 
ment does  owe  quite  a  bit  of  debt.  How- 
ever, if  one  were  to  borrow  some  money 
from  a  bank,  he  would  submit  a  state- 
ment of  his  net  worth.  He  would  first 
list  his  assets  and  then  his  liabilities.  He 
would  subtract  his  liabilities  from  his 
assets  and  come  up  with  a  figure  of  net 
worth,  if  that  is  an  accurate  statement. 

Unfortunately,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, we  are  required  by  laws  passed 
over  the  years  to  record  nothing  but  lia- 
bilities. The  statement  does  not  list  the 
assets  of  the  Government  or  attempt  to 
keep  up  with  the  assets. 

If  the  Senator  were  to  try  to  make  a 
decision  on  whether  to  put  more  money 
In  his  business  or  borrow  more  money  or 
Invest  more  capital  or  have  stock  issued 
for  the  purpose  of  going  into  any  venture, 
the  first  thing  he  would  want  to  know  is 
his  financial  worth,  pr  assets  over  lia- 
bihties. 

I  insisted  on  amending  the  Saltonstall 
proposal  to  provide  that,  in  addition  to 
knowing  what  all  these  contingent  lia- 
bilities are,  we  should  have  a  list  of  the 
contingent  assets. 


I  susi>ect  that  we  would  find  thai  ap- 
proximately $75  billion  of  the  assets  are 
assets  which  the  U.S.  Government  owes 
to  the  U.S.  Government.  We  would  Ust 
them  as  assets. 

If  we  compared  the  financial  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Madne 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  would  want  my  financial 
statement  to  be  compared  with  that  of 
the  U.S.  Goverrmient. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sen- 
ator were  to  own  a  small  bank  and  all 
the  bank  stock,  and  If  the  bank  were  to 
owe  the  Senator  $100,000  because  the 
Senator  had  that  much  money  on  deposit 
in  the  bank,  as  far  as  the  Senator  would 
be  concerned,  that  w'ould  be  $100,000 
that  he  owed  to  himself. 

Approximately  $75  billion  of  the  na- 
tional debt  consists  of  obligations  that 
the  United  States  owes  to  the  United 
States.  That  Is  a  rather  ridiculous  way 
of  counting  up  the  national  debt,  since 
$75  billion  Is  offset  Immediately. 

The  last  time  that  I  looked  Into  the 
situation,  approximately  $25  billion  in 
bonds  were  held  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  The  Federal  Government  owns 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  That  $25 
billion  consists  of  assets  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
erriment.  Yet  that  is  coimted  as  part  of 
the  debt. 

There  is  approximately  $50  l)llllon  in 
trust  funds.  These  trust  funds  are  sup- 
ported by  regular  contributions  of  em- 
ployees, and  taxes  are  levied  by  th<s  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  can  be  argued  that  we  have  contin- 
gent liabilities  which  the  balances  on 
hand  support,  but  we  do  not  propose  to 
reduce  the  amount  in  the  fimds.  We 
propose  to  Increase  the  amount.  It  will 
have  to  be  increased  as  Interest  pay- 
ments coming  out  of  general  revenue,  or 
the  funds  will  have  to  be  Increased  by 
taxes  or  employee  contributions. 

In  any  event,  to  the  extent  that  we 
hold  the  $50  billion,  we  are  that  much 
ahead  of  where  we  would  be  if  we  did  not 
have  that  amount  on  hand.  That  is  $75 
billion  of  national  debt  that  the  Federal 
Government  owes  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  that,  no  one  ever  bothers 
to  put  down  what  the  value  of  our  physi- 
cal assets  are.  We  have  many  phj'slcal 
assets.  The  real  estate  values  alone,  If 
one  looks  at  the  value  of  the  land  that  we 
hold  and  the  Improvements  that  have 
been  placed  on  the  land,  would  greatly 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  national  debt 
in  that  one  item  alone — real  estate  value 
plus  Improvements  on  real  estate  that 
the  Gtoverrmient  owns. 

I  imderstand  that  that  item  is  on  the 
books  as  acquisition  cost.  The  Louisi- 
ana Purchase,  for  example,  was  only  3 
cents  an  acre.  We  debated  the  tldelands 
off  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  had  a  grossly  Inflated  idea  of 
Its  cost,  but  It  Is  still  worth  a  great  deal 
of  money. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,'  I  point 
out  to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  that  we  forced  him  and  his 
cohort  to  let  the  Federal  Government 
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have  the  rights  to  the  oil  beyond  the 
3-mlle  and  3-Ieague  limit  out  to  the 
edge  o^  the  Continental  Shelf  That 
action  has  already  brousjht  $900  million 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  $900  mil- 
lion is  now  In  escrow,  which  will  come  to 
the  Federal  Government  In  all,  it  Is 
now  predicted  that  $30  bililon  will  come 
to  the  Federal  Government  from  royal- 
ties on  the  oil  taken  from  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  That  is  a  very  real  as- 
set and  source  of  revenue. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  the 
Senator's  figure  is  ver^'  much  exag- 
gerated, but  I  would  be  willing  to  concede 
that  the  resources  beneath  the  sea  off 
the  submerged  lands  are  worth  a  great 
deal  of  money,  and  it  will  run  into  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  although  I  would  not 
be  so  optimistic  as  to  think  their  value 
would  be  $30  billion,  as  the  Senator  has 
sugi^ested.  But  that  goes  down  in  the 
books  at  zero  value 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  as  of  now.  the  Government 
does  not  even  get  the  benefit  of  the 
revenues  coming  in  from  it,  because 
there  is  still  Litigation  pending,  and  the 
final  settlement  has  not  yet  been  made. 
So  even  what  comes  in  does  not  go  down 
on  the  books. 

But  If  we  simply  had  an  honest  state- 
ment, such  a^  a  bank  would  have,  as  to 
what  the  assets  and  liabilities  are,  we 
would  be  looking  at  a  net  worth  picture 
which  would  make  everybody  happy. 
Instead,  we  have  only  a  statement  In 
negative  terms,  with  the  result  that  we 
have  to  have  laws  such  as  this  to  try  to 
offset  some  of  the  mischief  contrived 
down  through  the  years  to  make  It  look 
as  though  the  Government  is  hopelessly 
bankrupt,  when  the  Government  is  in 
fact  wealthier  than  all  the  other  govern- 
ments of  the  world  put  together — cer- 
tainly wealthier  than  all  the  govern- 
ments of  the  free  world  put  together — 
and  our  assets  over  liabilities  are  greater 
now  than  they  have  ever  been. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  heartily  concur  in 
what  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  said.  The  value  of  real 
and  personal  property  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment is  approximately  S325  billion  at 
original  cost,  with  no  allowance  for  the 
oil  and  gas  rights  beneath  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  off  tlie  coast  of  California. 
In  addition  to  that,  there  is  the  shale 
oil  under  the  public  lands  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Rockies,  The  Geological 
Survey  estimates  that  there  are  2  trillion 
barrels  of  oil  equivalent  there  in  depos- 
its yielding  more  than  10  gallons  per  ton 
of  shale — not  a  million,  not  a  billion,  but 
2  trillion  barrels  of  oil.  At  the  current 
price  of  approximately  $2  85  a  barrel, 
these  deposits  could  yield  oil  worth  ap- 
proximately $5  7  trillion 

Eighty  percent  of  these  reserves,  or 
perhaps  $4,56  trillion  worth,  is  owned  by 
the  Government,  We  got  these  areas  as 
a  result  of  the  Mexican  war— on  the 
whole.  I  think,  an  unj'ust  war;  but  we 
paid  the  Mexican  Government  $15  mil- 
lion in  settlement,  and  we  took  about  a 


third  or  half  of  the  Mexican  Republic  In 
return. 

Now,  at  one-eighth  royalties,  on  the  oU 
taken  from  the  shale  under  Government- 
owned  land,  we  would  have  revenues  of 
approximately  $570  bililon,  $250  billion 
more  than  the  total  of  the  national  debt. 
I  haveintroduced  a  bill  to  Insxire  that 
the  people  obtain  the  full  value — to  be 
sure  that  we  have  no  Republican  Teapot 
Domes  on  that  oil — and  to  devote  the 
revenues  to  the  payment  of  the  national 
debt.  Of  course,  the  processes  for  ex- 
tracting the  oil  from  the  shale  are  not 
perfected,  but  we  are  in  hot  pursuit  of 
doing  so  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  the  technology  will  be  perfected 
ultimately.  Moreover,  the  extraction 
would  be  according  to  need  so  that  the 
effect  on  prices  would  not  be  to  com- 
pletely depress  them.  And  in  any  case 
the  reserves  are  so^large  that  even  at  a 
substantially  lower  price  there  would  be 
enough  revenue  to  cover  the  debt.  So 
this  may  be  a  painless  way  of  eliminating 
the  national  debt;  and  our  friend  the  ■ 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams] 
should  take  full  cognizance  of  the  vast 
assets  we  have  as  a  Nation  and  cease  to 
be  a  Cassandra. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  suggest  to  my  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  that  I  believe  he  like- 
wise has  overstated  the  value  to  the 
United  States  of  those  resources,  for  the 
reason  that  if  we  produced  all  that  oil, 
my  guess  Is  the  price  of  oil  would  go 
down  very  much,  because  the  Increase  in 
supply  would  very  drastically  reduce  the 
price  of  the  product. 

But  even  so,  it  is  a  very  vast  asset,  and 
as  the  Senator  has  correctly  stated,  all 
the  property  of  the  Government  is  stated 
at  so-called  acquisition  cost.  If  one  con- 
sidered the  actual  present-day  value  of 
those  properties.  It  would  be  far  greater, 
perhaps  even  several  times  greater,  than 
the  acquisition  cost  stated  on  the  books. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  acquisition  cost 
of  the  shale  oil  reserves  In  the  Rockies 
could  not  exceed  the  $15  million  paid 
to  Mexico. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friends  from  Illinois  and  Louisiana 
for  their  helpful  Interjections.  It  is  re- 
assuring, from  time  to  time,  to  receive 
a  little  support  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
as  well  as  comments  on  the  other  side. 

It  is  my  desire  to  make  the  Record 
clear.  I  have  no  intention  whatsoever 
to  distort  the  Record.  I  want  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  this  bill  to  be  understood, 
and  how  It  would  operate;  and  I  think 
when  It  is  understood,  the  good  sense  of 
the  proposal  will  make  itself  evident. 

That  is  my  position  this  afternoon, 
Mr.  President,  and  any  comments,  ob- 
servations, or  information  from  either 
side  of  the  aisle  which  contributes  to 
that  end  I  am  eager  to  have  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Just  one 
question;  I  understand  consideration  of 
the  bill  is  going  over  until  Thursday. 

I  notice  among  the  assets  listed  in  the 
committee  report  to  be  sold  is  an  Item — 


Treasury    Department,    foreign    loans 
$3,763  million. 

Does  that  Include  the  debt  owed  by  the 
British  Government,  totaling  about  $3 
billion  loaned  that  country  around 
1946?  Eto  I  understand  that  under  the 
proposed  legislation  the  Treasury  De- 
partment could  discount  that  note? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Technically,  that  is 
why  it  is  listed,  but  there  is  certainly  no 
intention 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
Just  asking  If  that  note,  representing 
around  a  $3  billion  obligation  which  the 
British  Government  owes  and  which  was 
borrowed  back  around  1945,  could  be 
one  of  the  items  sold? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  This  is  the  item  de- 
scribed as  foreign  loans? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Three  billion  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-three  million  dollars; 
that  Is  the  item  to  which  the  Senator 
refers?  Yes;  this  is  described  in  the 
table  as  "Outstanding  direct  loans,  and 
guaranteed  and  Insured  loans  for  Federal 
credit  programs  classified  by  agency  or 
program." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  One 
further  question  on  that.  Since  that 
loan  could  be  discovmted  or  sold,  if  we 
sold  that  note  to  the  banking  industry 
at  the  5  percent,  or  5.25,  whatever  per- 
cent we  may  pay  for  the  discounting 
provision,  it  would  still  have  a  guarantee 
of  the  U.S.  Government  to  pay  this  par- 
ticipation certificate  should  the  loan  de- 
fault, would  it  not? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  There  Is  no  intention 
whatsoever  to  deal  with  that  particular 
loan  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  If 
the  loan  were  sold 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  posing 
a  hypothetical  situation  which  I  carmot 
conceive. 

Mr.  WIT  J  JAMS  of  Delaware.  Sup- 
pose we  strike  that  authority  out  of  the 
bill,  then,  because  it  is  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  There  is  no  intention, 
for  example,  to  undertake  to  include  the 
foreign  aid  loans,  the  soft  loans,  and  so 
on.  There  is  no  intention  to  program 
that  under  this  bill  whatsoever. 

Mr.  WILT  JAMS  of  Delaware.  Well, 
suppose  we  amended  the  bill  and  con- 
fined it  only  to  those  loans  which  are 
intended  for  resale,  because  the  bill  as 
drafted  does  give  the  administration  au- 
thority to  sell  the  full  $33  billion  listed. 
Including  this  war  debt  that  is  owed  to 
the  U.S.  Government. 

Ml-.  MUSKIE.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  under  the  bill  as  drafted,  the 
specific  loans  and  the  specific  size  of 
participation  sales  must  be  approved  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
Congress.  There  is  absolute  congres- 
sional control  on  every  item  listed  In  the 
table  to  which  the  Senator  Is  referring. 

I  will  be  happy  to  put  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  participation  sales  which 
the  administration  anticipates  would  be 
programed  under  this  bill  for  fiscal 
years  1965,  1966.  and  1967,  that  is,  those 
that  have  been  programed  under  existing 
legislation  and  those  that  would  be  pro- 


gramed under  this  proposed  legislation  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
fer those  fiscal  years,  sent  to  have  this  table  printed  in  the 

That  will  give  some  idea  of  the  loans  Record. 
that  the  Treasury  has  In  mind. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Outstanding  loam  and  other  financial  assets  owned  by  Federal  agencies,  June  SO,  1966,  and  June  30,  1966 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Agency  and  program 


1  Substantial  sales  (and  private  refinancing)  of  the  following 
types  of  assets  are  underway  or  are  now  planned  under  pro- 
posed participation  sales  legislation.  (Remainder  Is  less 
attractive  to  buyers  or  must  l>e  retained  to  provide  excess 
pool  coverage  or  to  help  carry  out  program  requirements): 
Department  of  Agriculture:  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion  - -.v"v 

Department  of  Defense:  Military  assistance  credits ' 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare:  Aca- 
demic facility  loans - 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development: 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  > 

Federal  Housing  Administration » -— 

College  housing  loans 

Public  facility  loans - 

Veterans'  Administration: 

Direct  loans 

Vendee  loans... 

Export-Import  Bank 

Small  Business  Administration 


Subtotal,  saleable  assets 

2.  Sales  ol  certificates  against  pools  of  crop  support  loans  (ma- 
turing annually  in  August)  provide  short-term  substitution 
of  private  tor  public  credit,  but  any  considerable  expansion 
would  require  substantial  increases  in  interest  rates: 
Department  of  Agriculture:  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration (subtotal) 


3.  Limited  future  sales  or  private  refinancing  of  some  x)f  the 
following  types  of  assests  may  prove  feasible  (but  will 
probably  require  (a)  larger  discounts  or  supplementary 
payments  than  previously  planned,  (b)  removal  of  statu- 
tory prohibitions  on  sales  and/or  (c)  volume  sufficient  to 
warrant  sales  effort) : 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity - 

Department  of  Commerce: 

Economic  Development  Administration 

Maritime  Administration...:. — ■ 


Actual 
as  of 
June 

30. 196fi 


1,990 
79 


2,121 
627 

1,927 
184 

1,145 

604 

2,490 

1.147 


12,116 


2,116 


17 

126 
109 


Esti- 
mate 
as  of 
June 
30,1966 


2,064 
.40 

66 

1,427 
490 

2,170 
206 

498 

370 

2,091 

1,072 


10,484 


1,874 


47 

183 
101 


Agency  and  program 


3.  Limited  future  sales  or  private  refinancing — Con. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 

Defense  education  loans 

Public  Health  Service ^ , 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development: 

Public  housing  programs 

Housing  for  elderly  or  handicapped  loans 

Urban  renewal  loans 

Treasury  Department:  Loans  to  District  of  Columbia.... 

Oeneral  Services  Administration ., 

Snbtotal , 

4.  Nojeasible  method  of  making  major  sales  of  the  following 

types  of  assets  is  now  apparent  (because  of  (a)  intergovern- 
mental agreements,  (b)  repayments  in  foreign  currencies, 
(c)  very  low  or  nominal  interest  returns  and/or  (d)  ques- 
tionable Investment  quality): 
Department     of     Agriculture:  Boral     Electrification 

Administration 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development:  Pub- 
lic works  planning  advances. 

Department  of  the  Interior:  Reclamation  loans , 

Department  of  State: 

Agency  for  International  Development 

Loans  to  United  Nations 

Treasury  Department:  Foreign  loans 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board:  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation , 

Subtotal , 

Total 4 

lilinor  programs  not  included  above ... . 

Grand  total 


Actual 
as  of 

June 
30,1966 


BS6 

IS 

(10 

OS 

196 

139 

188 


1,449 


4,072 

64 

90 

8,997 

107 

3,763 

131 


17,224 


32,904 
ISO 


33,064 


Esti- 
mate 
as  of 
June 
80,1966 


fl03 
S8 

SB 
151 
214 
MB 
166 


1,800 


4,282 

68 

108 

10,610 

119 

3.728 

166 


18,948 


33,101 

176 


« 33, 276 


'  £ales  by  Export-Import  Bank  of  military  assistance  loans  transferred  from  Defense  are  Included  In  the  Bank's  total  sales. 
>  Excludes  secondary  market  operations  trust  fund.  .      ^  ^      „„ .        ,    ,  ^  ^.    „vt..  .  »  »  ,     . 

•  Sales  by  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  of  FHA -owned  loans  transferred  from  FHA  are  included  In  FNUA  total  sales. 
•'Revised  from  original  1967  budget  estimate  of  $33,111,000,000. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  since 
we  are  talking  about  specific  loans  that 
may  or  not  be  involved,  there  has  been 
some  discussion  why  the  legislation  has 
been  pending  before  the  committee  as  to 
veterans  loans.  I.  therefore,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord letters  from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
the  American  Legion,  and  AMVETS,  In 
support  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vetehans  op  Foreign  Wabs 
J  OF  THE  United  Statxs. 

Washington,  D.C^  April  29. 1966. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  MtrsKiB:  The  Pfirtlclpatlon 
Sales  Act  of  1966,  S.  3283,  currently  before 
the  Senate  has  been  reviewed  by  national  of- 
ficers and  staff  personnel  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  V^ars  of  the  United  States. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  believe  that  the  proposed  Par- 
Uclpation  Sales  Act  of  1966  will  be  of  bene- 
fit to  veterans  desiring  VA  direct  or  guar- 
anteed loans  In  the  future. 

The  favorable  effect  of  participation  by 
private  capital  on  Government  loan  pro- 
gram financing  In  the  marketing  of  $925 


million  In  direct  loans  and  vendee  accounts 
•by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  This  has 
extended  the  limit  of  credit  to  permit  thou- 
sands of  additional  loans  to  veterans  with- 
out Treasury  borrowing. 

As  intended,  and  as  provided  In  the  pro- 
posed legislation  agency  control  of  Individual 
loans  will  not  be  impaired.  The  Veterans 
of  Foreign  WaM  believes  this  to  be  an  abso- 
lutely essential  stipulation  to  Insiire  that 
veterans  will  continue  to  deal  only  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration  with  respect 
to  ciurent  or  future  VA  direct  loans  which 
may  be  committed  to  pool  as  security  for 
participations  to  be  sold  for  the  purpose  of 
substituting  private  capital  for  Federal  funds 
and  credit. 

It  Is  of  manifest  importance  to  veterans 
and  to  this  organization  that  the  veterans 
loan  program  funding  as  administered  by 
the  VA  not  be  burdened  by  deficiencies  re- 
sulting from  inclusion  of  lower  Interest  rate 
hearing  loans  of  other  Federal  agencies. 
Each  agency  shotild  be  obligated  to  the  fund 
for  wliatever  deficiencies  are  attributable  to 
their  respective  utilization  of  this  procedure 
of  selling  assets.  It  is  believed  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  satisfies  this  requirement. 

While  the  VA  direct  loan  revolving  fund 
Is  now  clearly  adequate  to  meet  current 
needs.  It  Is  conceivable  that  In  the  futtire 
additional  funds  will  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  Increased  demand  for  direct  VA  loans 
by  qualified  veterans  In  areas  of  direct 
loan  eligibility.    Increased  marketing  of  VA 


mortgage  assets  through  the  pooling  device 
conceived  In  the  proposal  under  discussion 
would  doubtless  make  more  ftmds  availabla 
for  VA  direct  loans.  Likewise,  the  loan 
guarantee  revolving  fund  for  payment  of 
claims  resulting  from  defaults  on  VA  guar- 
anteed private  loans  would  be  replenished 
and  stabilized,  thus  Instiring  prompt  pay- 
ment of  all  proper  claims  to  lending  agen- 
cies, encouraging  them  to  continue  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  guaranteed  loan  program. 
Therefore,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  U.S.  recommends  enactment  of  the 
proposed  Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966. 
Sincerely, 

AndtBoko, 
Commander  in  Chief.    ~- 

DlSABLKD  AMKBTCAN  VETERANS, 

April  29,  1966. 
Hon,  Edmund  S.  Muskix, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mttskie:  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  of  which 
you  are  a  member.  Is  cvirrently  holding  hear- 
ings In  connection  with  S.  3283,  to  promote 
private  financing  of  credit  needs  and  to  pro- 
vide for  an  efficient  and  orderly  method  of 
liquidating  financial  assets  held  by  Federal 
credit  agencies,  and  for  other  puipoees. 

The  Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966  will  en- 
courage greater  vise  of  this  country's  private 
capital  assets  In  financing  education  and  the 
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genera!  welfare  through  loan  programs.  One 
of  our  country's  major  lending  programs  Is 
that   aviUnorlzed    by    veterans    legislation. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  (DAV) 
supports  only  that  legislation  which  Is  de- 
signed for  the  benefit  of  those  veterans  who 
have  Incurred  disabilities  as  a  result  of  hon- 
orable service  m  the  Armed  Forces.  Recog- 
nizing that  adequate  financing  Is  a  founda- 
tion of  any  continuing  program,  a  review  of 
this  act  shows  that  it  warrants  our  endorse- 
ment. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  have  been  tested 
and  proved  by  a  Veterans'  Administration 
lending  program  In  which  numerous  mem- 
bers of  the  DAV  have  participated.  This  In- 
cludes guaranteed  loans  and  direct  loans  to 
disabled  veterans,  and  the  special  program 
for  partial  Federal  financing  cf  special  homes 
for  certain  disabled  veterans  These  are  part 
of  one  of  Governments  largest  lending  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  VA.  which  has 
sold  almi)st  8:  billion  loans  to  private  capi- 
tal The  Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966 
would  extend  the  same  privilege  of  "pooling" 
loans  to  other  Federal  agencies. 

We  find  thtt  the  new  act  In  no  way 
changes  the  veterans  program  administra- 
tion, and  that  the  V.\  will  continue  to  deal 
directly  with  the  veteran.  It  provides  sell- 
ing of  mortgage  loans  through  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association,  which  acts  as 
marketing  agent  for  the  loans  to  private 
capital.  This,  In  turn,  permits  use  of  the 
capital  from  sales  of  the  loans.  The  'VA 
experience  has  shown  that  this  practice  has 
allowed  loans  to  thousands  of  additional 
veterans 

The  DAV  supj)ort  of  the  President's  policy 
of  defending  freedom  against  communism 
m  Vietnam  La  unwavering,  as  Is  the  support 
Of  necessary  ex;>endltures  to  fight  the  war. 
Mm  veterans  who  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
enemies  who  would  deny  our  freedom,  we 
best  understand  that  the  primary  responsi- 
bility of  Government  Is  security  of  our 
country. 

Since  the  provisions  of  this  a*t  strengthen 
the  method  of  financing  by  our  Government, 
and  encourages  private  enterprise  participa- 
tion in  the  loan  progranis,  It  Is  consonant 
with  the  alms  of  the.DAV 

The  (Toals  of  the  DAV  remain  consistent: 
Benefits  for  those  who  gave  so  much  In  serv- 
ice to  their  country  Adequate  financing  of 
those  benefits  Is  essential.  Therefore,  I  urge 
you  to  ,-upport  this  legislation  and  Its  pas- 
sage bv  Congress 
Sincerely 

Claude  L.  Calleoabt, 
Natio7ial  Commander. 


Ths  American  Lsciok, 

April  29,  1966. 
Hon.  EhJMUND  S.  Muskie, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Sknator  Muskie:  This  has  reference 
to  S.  3283,  a  bill  to  promote  private  financ- 
ing of  credit  needs  and  to  provide  for  an 
efficient  and  orderly  method  of  liquidating 
financial  assets  held  by  Federal  credit  agen- 
cies. I  note  that  yuu.  speaking  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banklnj;  and  Currency,  reported 
the  measure  favorablv  without  amendment, 
on  April  '28.  196ri 

I  am  advised  that  this  bill  would  authorize 
Federal  agencies  administering  credit  pro- 
grams to  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
whereby  that  association  would  sell  to  pri- 
vate Investors  interest-earning  shares,  known 
as  participation  certificates,  based  up>on  a 
pooling  of  Government  loan  certificates.  I 
am  told  that  this  plan,  In  effect,  would  serve 
to  substitute  private  for  public  credit. 


The  'Veterans'  Administration  has  since 
1964  used  thia  technique  to  sell  a  substantial 
number  of  its  veterans  housing  mortgagee, 
under  a  similar  authorization  contained  In 
Public  Law  88-560.  S.  3283  would  encom- 
pass this  authorization  and  extend  It  to  In- 
clude certain  other  Federal  agencies. 

The  Impact  of  the  proposed  legislation 
upon  present  VA  operations  is  the  primary 
concern  of  the  American  Legion.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  the  sale  of  participation 
certificates  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
would  not  give  the  purchasers  any  control 
over  the  programs  under  which  the  loans 
were  made.  The  veteran  would  continue  to 
deal  directly  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, the  agency  which  administers  his  hous- 
ing loan  program. 

We  have  been  assured  by  the  'Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration that  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
will  favorably  affect  the  operations  of  the 
VA.  Accordingly,  the  American  Legion  fa- 
vors the  enactment  of  S.  3283. 
Sincerely  yours, 

L.  Elook  James, 
National  Commander. 

AMVETS  Nat^nal  Headqdartcbs, 

Washytiton,  D.C.,  April  29,  1966. 
Hon.  ES)MUND  S.  Muskie, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Muskie:  The  President  of 
the  United  States  has  called  for  passage  of 
S.  3283,  which  if  enacted  into  law,  will  permit 
greater  use  of  private' capital  assets  in  financ- 
ing education  and  general  welfare  through 
loan  programs. 

One  of  the  major  Government  lending 
programs  is  authorized  by  the  loan  provi- 
sions of  veterans  legislation.  The  validity 
of  the  principle  embraced  in  this  proposed 
law  has  already  been  tested  and  proved  by 
this  veterans  lending  program.  Since  1964, 
nearly  $1;.  billion  in  these  loans  have  been 
pooled  and  marketed  to  private  financial  in- 
stitutions through  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  (FNMA).  This  has 
permitted  thousands  of  extra  loans  to  vet- 
erans without  extra  Treasury  borrowing. 

The  act  would  permit  the  same  practice 
by  other  Federal  agencies,  in  permitting 
pooling  to  market  Government-backed  loans 
to  private  capital.  The  officers  of  AMVETS 
haxe  reviewed  the  proposed  legislation  and 
find  that  its  passage  will  bring  absolutely  no 
change  in  the  management  of  the  VA  guaran- 
teed or  direct  loans  to  veterans  on  homes  and 
businesses.  The  VA  Will  continue  to  be  the 
administering  agency,  and  the  veteran,  as 
always,  will  deal  with  the  VA. 

We  also  find  that,  under  the  prop>osed  law. 
Congress  will  retain  full  control  of  appropri- 
ations, and  in  many  areas  congressional  con- 
trol will  be  strengthened.  No  veterans  bene- 
fits funds  can  be  diverted  elsewhere. 

The  members  of  this  organization  fully 
recognize  that  fighting  a  godless  enemy  in 
Vietnam  is  costly,  but  necessary.  Its  cost  is 
nothing  compared  to  the  human  suffering  if 
freedom  is  lost.  This  organization  is  on 
record  strongly  supporting  the  necessary  ex- 
penditures for  the  Vietnam  conflict  and  the 
President's  policy  of  resisting  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  that  has  threatened  to  bury 
us.  As  veterans,  we  recognize  that  a  primary 
responsibility  of  Oovernment  Is  security  of 
our  country. 

We  also  stand  firmly  on  the  long- 
established  principle  that  the  veterans  of 
this  country  sire  fully  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits provided  vmder  present  la'ws,  and  more. 
For  without  those  who  respond  to  the  call  to 
colors,  there  would  be  no  freedom,  no  United 
States  as  we  know  it. 

This  organization  Is  seeking  liberalized  ex- 
p>enditure8  in  compensation  for  those  who 
suffered  wounds  in  wars,  bigger  pensions  for 


those  veterans  who  are  in  need,  and  greater 
aid  to  the  widows  and  children  of  those  who 
served.  We  further  seek  strengthening  of 
veterans  preference  in  Government  Jobs,  an- 
other benefit  granted  veterans  by  the  latest 
GI  bill  and  previous  veterans  legislation. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  adequately  fi. 
nanclng  veterans  benefits,  including  those 
rightfully  extended  to  millions  of  veterans 
under  the  new  GI  bill  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress, and  the  need  for  financing  other  pro- 
grams Improving  the  general  welfare,  the 
AMVETS  endorses  the  principles  embodied  In 
S.  3283. 

The  act  obviously  enhances  and  Improves 
Government's  method  of  financing,  en- 
couraging a  greater  partnership  of  private 
enterprise  and  Government.  This  Improve- 
ment and  this  partnership  is  compatible  with 
the  goals  of  this  organization,  and  we 
strongly  urge  its  passage. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  E.  Hall, 
AMVETS  National  Commander. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  this 
committee.  Ordinarily,  when  a  bill  such 
as  this  is  discussed,  after  a  statement  by 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  has  been 
made,  an  opportunity  is  given  for  his  op- 
posite number  to  make  a  statement.  I 
have  enjoyed  this  colloquy  this  after- 
noon. 

tTNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  meets  on  Thursday  and  the 
bill  again  becomes  the  pending  business, 
I  may  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966  now 
pending  before  the  Senate,  deserves 
much  more  study  and  consideration  than 
it  has  so  far  received.  If  it  were  sub- 
jected to  the  degree  of  both  public  and 
congressional  scrutiny  which  it  war- 
rants, I  am  confident  it  would  be  re- 
jected. There  is  little  likelihood  that 
the  bill,  S.  3283,  will  receive  anywhere 
near  the  amount  of  public  attention  that 
a  proposal  of  its  magnitude  and  far- 
reaching  Implications  would  seem  to  re- 
quire, and,  at  this  point,  even  less  chance 
that  it  wiU  be  rejected.  Nevertheless,  I 
intend  to  do  what  I  can  to  both  bare  its 
essential  elements  to  further  study  and 
to  persuade  my  colleagues  of  its  faults 
and  hopefully,  thereiore,  to  contribute  to 
its  rejection  by  the  Senate. 

S.  3283,  would  establish  an  almost  en- 
tirely new  pattern  of  Government  financ- 
ing for  a  wide  range  of  governmental  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  instrumentali- 
ties. The  amount  of  money  involved  at 
the  present  time,  exceeds  $33  billion,  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  it  will  in- 
creEise  in  future  years.  Beginning  on 
page  18  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  report  on  the  bill  Is  a  table 
showing  the  agencies  involved  and  the 
amount  of  money  held  by  each  entity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
table  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objec- 
Uon? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


Outstanding  direct  loans,  and  guaranteed  and  insured  loans  for  Federal  credit  programs  classified  by  agency  or  program 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Agency  or  program 


A.  MAJOR  ACENCUtS  OB  FROORAMS 


Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 

Farmers  Home  Adm.inislraIlon 

Department  of  Commerce: 

Economic  Development  Administration 

Maritime  Administration 

Department  of  Defense:  Military  assistance  credits 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  'Welfare: 

Office  of  Education 

Public  Health  Service 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development: 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 

Federal  Housing  Administration 

Public  housing  program 

College  housing  program 

Urban  renewal  program 

Other  major  programs 

Department  of  the  Interior:  Reclamation  loans 

Department  of  Stale:  Agency  (or  International  Develop- 


ment. 


Treasurv  Department: 

Loans  to  District  of  Columbia... 

Foreign  loans 

Veterans'  Administration 

Eiport-Import  Bank  of  Washington. 
Small  Business  Administration 


Total,  ma]or  agencies  or  programs. 


B.  OTHER  AGEKaES  OR  PROGRAMS 

Department  of  Agriculture:  Soli  Conservation  Service. 

Department  of  Commerce:  Aircraft  loan  guarantees 

Department  of  Defense: 

Loans  for  construction  of  Ryukyu  power  system... 
Defense  production  loans  and  guarantees 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 

Commimlty  facility  loans .-. 

Hospital  construction  activities 

Assistance  to  refugees  in  the  United  States 


1965  actual 


Direct 
loans 


17 


1,649 
2,490 
1,147 


32,607 


15 


0) 


Qtiaran- 

teed  and 

insured 

loans 


2,115 
4,072 

419 

1.990 
126 

727 

109 
'  79 

419 

538 

13 

2,121 

627 

60 

1,927 

300 

49.042 

6,033 

196 
432 

1,382 

90 

8,997 
139 

144 

3.763 

30,961 

2,617 
104 


91,138 


Agency  or  program 


B.    OTHBR    A0BNCIC8    OB    PB0GBAM8 Continued 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development: 

Urban  mass  transportation  loans 

Liquidating  programs  (Community  Facilities  Admin- 
istration)  

Community  disposal  program 

Department  of  the  Ipterior: 

Alaska  public  works  (repayable  investment) 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Defense  Production  Act  loans 

Fisheries  loans 

Ship  mortgage  insurance 

Ouam  rehabilitation  program. » 

Minerals  exploration  program 

Department  of  Labor:  Manpower  development  and  training 

loans 

Department  of  State: 

Repatriation  loans 

Loans  to  the  United  Nations 

Treasury  Department: 

Defense  Production  Ait  loans  (liquidating) 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  (liquidating) 

Civil  defense  loans .  ._ 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board:  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 

Insurance  Corporation  fund 

General  Services  Administration: 

Public  Works  Administration  bonds  (liquidating) 

Surplus  property  sales  credit 

Interstate  Commerce   Commission;   Guaranteed   railroad 
loans. 


National  Capital  Planning  Commission:  Advances  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland 

Veterans'  Administration: 

Service  disabled  veterans  fund 

Vocational  rehabilitation  fund 

Veterans  special  term  Insurance  fund 

Veterans  insurance  and  indemnities  fund... 

Veterans  reopened  insurance  fund 


Total,  other  agencies  or  program^. 
All  agencies 


1965  actual 


Direct 
loans 


IS 
4 

16 

M 

8 

6 


(') 


3 
107 


(') 


131 

68 
100 


(') 
(') 
(') 


547 


33.054 


Guaran- 
teed and 
insi  red 
kmas 


214 


Z7B 


91.414 


>  Less  than  $1,000,000  outstanding. 

Note.— Figures  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
mere  glance  at  this  list  discloses  the  com- 
prehensive range  of  activities  and  agen- 
cies which  this  bill  covers.  Although 
this  list  Is  Included  In  the  combined 
views  of  Senator  Bennett,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  Sen- 
ator HicKENLOoPER  and  myself,  the  list 
was  not  available  to  the  Committee  dur- 
ing the  2  days  of  hearings  or  during  the 
executive  session  in  which  the  bill  was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate.  The  only  guide 
the  committee  members  had  available 
during  the  hearings  and  executive  ses- 
sion as  to  the  agencies  which  might  be 
covered  by  the  bill  was  an  official,  but 
similar,  list  Included  in  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  on  S.  2499.  These 
hearings  were  held  last  year  on  a  bill  to 
Rrant  the  Small  Business  Administration 
authority  similar  to  that  now  proposed  to 
be  given  numerous  other  Government 
agencies.  That  list  was  included  in  a 
letter,  which  was  Inserted  in  the  hearing 
record,  from  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  . 

The  lack  of  an  oflBcial  list  of  the  agen- 
cies concerned  until  after  the  bill  was 
approved  In  committee  characterizes  the 
consideration,  or  lack  of  It,  to  which  this 
bill  has  so  far  been  subjected. 

The  ostensible  purpose  of  this  proposal, 
according  to  its  proponents,  is  to  pro- 
mote private  financing  of  credit  needs 
and  to  replace  public  credit  with  private 


funds.  On  closer  examination,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  argument  is  without  merit. 
This  bill  merely  establishes  a  new  method 
of  Government  borrowing,  but  the  bor- 
rowing Is  done  In  such  a  way  that  it  will 
not  become  a  part  of  the  formal  debt, 
subject  to  the  debt  ceiling,  nor  will  it  be 
subject  to  disclosure  as  part  of  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  deficit. 

S.  3283  would  enable  any  one  or  all  of 
the  listed  agencies  to  enter  into  a  trust 
agreement  with  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  whereby  the 
FNMA  would  issue  and  sell  participation 
certificates  based  on  pools  of  loans  set 
aside  by  the  agency  for  that  purpose. 
Custody,  control,  collection,  and  servic- 
ing of  the  obligations  would  remain  with 
the  Government  agency  which  had  origi- 
nally made  the  loan,  but  the  beneficial 
title  would  be  deemed  to  have  passed  to 
FNMA  In  trust.  In  short,  none  of  the 
assets  are  actually  transferred  through 
sale  to  private  rather  than  public  owner- 
ship. 

The  assets  are  to  be  used  as  collateral 
for  the  Issuance  of  other  federally  guar- 
anteed obligations  in  the  form  of  partici- 
pation certificates  which  are  to  be  sold  in 
the  private  market.  This  Is,  in  reality 
then,  a  borrowing  transaction.  In  the 
event  of  a  default  on  the  original  obliga- 
tion, the  agency  will  nevertheless  be  obli- 
gated on  the  participation  certificate  and 


will  therefore  stand  to  lose  twice  on  es- 
sentially the  same  transaction.  There  Is 
a  double  obligation  to  repay  the  partici- 
pation certificates  as  the  underlying  obli- 
gations will  be  guaranteed  by  the  agency 
establishing  the  trust,  and  timely  pay- 
ments of  principal  and  interest  on  the 
certificates  will  be  guaranteed  by  FNMA. 
FNMA's  guarantee,  in  turn,  is  supported 
by  borrowing  authority  from  the  UjS. 
Treasury. 

Although  the  participation  certificates 
will  not  be  full  faith  and  credit  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States,  as  a  practical 
matter,  the  moral  obligation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  back  up  the  certificates  is  en- 
tirely clear.  In  the  final  analysis,  then, 
it  may  well  be  that  the  Treasury  will 
have  to  step  in  and  bail  out  the  agencies 
and  FNMA. 

With  the  foregoing  facts  In  mind,  it 
may  occur  to  some  to  ask,  "Why  avoid 
Treasury  borrowing  In  the  first  place?" 
The  answer  Is  fairly  obvious  to  the  dis- 
cerning student  of  Government  financ- 
ing. The  primary  reason  is,  of  course,  to 
avoid  making  this  significant  sum  a  part 
of  the  budget  deficit  and  avoid  Includ- 
ing it  in  the  formal  debt  subject  to  the 
debt  celling  limitation.  This  is  advan- 
tageous only  from  a  standpoint  of  avoid- 
ing disclosure  of  the  total  Government 
debt.  It  does  not  avoid  or  prevent  fu- 
ture debt;  and  in  fsujt,  as  we  shall  see. 
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In  all  probability,  It  will  increase  debt 
above  that  which  would  be  created  If 
the  Treasury  were  to  borrow  the  money 
Initially, 

There  are  several  questions  raised  by 
th;,s  prupasal  which  need  to  be  answered. 
The  first  is.  "Does  this  bill  in  truth  rep- 
resent   a    method    of    replacing    public 
'financing  with  private  financing?" 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  de- 
cidedly In  the  negative.  The  operating 
funds  of  the  Government  ultimately 
come,  in  all  Instances,  from  private 
sources  If  the  independent  agencies  in- 
volved borrow  the  money  from  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Treasury  must  in  turn  borrow 
the  money  from  the  general  public  or 
take  them  from  funds  already  in  the 
Treasury  as  a  result  of  taxation.  I  can 
see  no  difference  in  that  procedure  from 
the  one  where  proposed  wlaere  the 
agency  would  borrow  from  the  general 
public  through  an  agreement  with 
FNMA. 

Question  No.  2.  "Will  the  procedure 
here  proposed  to  be  authorized  result  in 
a  more  efficient  and  orderly  method  of 
liquidating  financial  assets  held  by  Fed- 
eral agencies'!'" 

Once  again,  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  in  the  negative.  It  has  already 
N^been  shown  that  the  assets  held  by  the 
Government  agencies  w.i.11  remain  the 
property  of  the  Government  agencies  for 
all  purposes,  such  as  serving  the  debt, 
and  so  forth.  Any  default  on  the  obliga- 
tions .secured  by  these  agreements  must 
be  borne  by  the  agency  and  ultimately 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Question  No  3,  'Would  the  financing 
procedure  propo.sed  to  be  authorized  by 
this  bill  result  in  term-s  more  favorable 
to  the  Government  than  under  normal 
procedures^"  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  not  only  in  the  negative  in  that 
the  terms  would  not  be  more  favorable 
to  the  Government,  but  all  the  testimony 
Is  conclusive  on  the  point  that  the  terms 
of  the  participation  certificates  will  be 
decidedly  less  favorable  to  the  Govern- 
ment than  would  a  Treasury  obligation. 
Administration  witnesses  who  testified  on 
this  bill  and  congressional  proponents  are 
frank  in  their  admission  that  the  rates  of 
Interest  required  to  make  tliese  partici- 
pation certificates  attractive  to  the  public 
will  be  greater  than  would  the  rate  of 
interest  on  a  Treasury  obligation.  This 
Is  not  theory;  this  Is  fact,  and  it  is  at- 
tested to  by  the  experience  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  The  Export-Import  Bank 
has  for  some  time  had  the  authority  to 
issue  participation  certificates.  The 
General  Accoimting  Office  audited  the  is- 
suance of  two  offers  of  participation  cer- 
tificates by  the  Export-Im.port  Bank,  and 
their  reports  reveal  that  the  interest  rate 
differentials  amounted  to  m.ore  than  $1 
million. 

Question  No.  4  is.  "Would  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  be  a  brake  on 
inflation?"  In  my  judgment,  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  will  not  stop  the 
inflationary  trend  which  is  so  evident  In 
our  country  today.  Without  doubt,  tm- 
necessary  smd  extravagant  Government 
expenditures  and  an  ever-increasing 
Federal  deficit  Is  contributing  substan- 
tially to  Inflation.  This  bill  would  not 
decrease  Government  expenditures  nor 


would  it  decrease  the  level  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's debt.  It  would  only  avoid  the 
normal  public  disclosure  of  the  debt,  but 
the  debt  would  nevertheless  still  exist. 
I  fall  to  see  how,  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  can  be  seriously  argued  that 
this  bill  is  an  anti-inflationary  measure. 

Mr.  President,  one  amendment  to  this 
bill  which  wsis  originally  added  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  has  been 
included  in  the  bill  &s  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Car- 
rency  deserves  mentioning.  It  is  the  so- 
called  Widnall  amendment  which  re- 
quires prior  approval  by  Congress  In  an 
appropriation  act  before  any  specific  is- 
sue of  participation  certificates  can  be 
offered  to  the  public.  To  this  extent, 
congressional  approval  is  required. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
administration  is  very  anxious  to  push 
this  bill  through  as  fast  as  possible.  I 
regret  that  the  administration  is  trying 
to  push  through  Congress  important 
legislation  in  such  a  short  period  of  time. 
I  regret  that  the  administration  feels  It 
has  an  obligation  to  run  the  Congress  as 
well  as  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. 

In  the  House  report,  on  page  35.  Repre- 
sentative PAtTL  A.  Pino  had  this  state- 
ment to  make : 

I  regret  that  we  had  only  1  day  of  hearings 
on  this  bill,  which  was  Incredibly  reported 
out  of  committee  the  day  after  the  Presi- 
dential message  was  received.  This  program 
la  like  Pandora's  box — the  Nation  would  not 
accept  It  If  they  knew  what  was  In  it.  As 
usual,  deception  Is  the  objective  and  public 
ignorance  of  what  is  going  on  is  administra- 
tion bliss. 

This  bill  was  reported  by  the  Senate 
committee  after  only  2  days  of  hearing, 
one  of  which  was  held  prior  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  bill  in  the  Senate. 
Committee  action  was  t^ken  before  It 
was  known  which,  or  even  how  many, 
Government  departments,  agencies,  or 
instnmientalities  would  be  covered  by 
the  all-encompassing  language  of  the 
bUl. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  this  Is  an  un- 
sound maruier  in  which  to  legislate.  The 
most  logical,  and  certainly  the  surest, 
way  to  strike  a  blow  for  economic  stabil- 
ity is  to  curtail  unnecessary  and  ex- 
travagant expenditures  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

S.  3283  embodies  a  proposal  by  which 
the  Government  would  embark  upon  a 
new  pKJlicy  of  financing  the  activities  of 
its  many  and  diversified  cre<lit  agencies. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  is  an  unsound 
proposal  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated. 
It  Is  past  time  that  we  in  Congress  and 
the  administration  face  the  financial 
realities  of  the  day,  as  bad  as  they  may 
be,  and  stop  trying  to  avoid  impleasant 
but  necessary  steps  by  reliance  on  gim- 
micks such  as  this.  In  the  interest  of 
bfeth  economic  stability  and  truth  in 
borrowing,  the  Senate  should  reject  thia 
bill. 


TEXAS  GULP  SULPHUR  PROFITS 
SOAR  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  ECON- 
OMY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  the 
other  day  Texas  Gulf  Sulphiu*  Co. — 


America's  largest  sulfur  producer— re- 
ported  huge  first-quarter  profits  and 
sales  gains.  Corporate  earnings  soare<; 
103  percent  and  sales  increased  52  per- 
cent. Total  first-quarter  revenues  sharp, 
ly  advanced  to  $29  million,  up  from  $19 
million  in  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  company  expects  to  pile  up  profits 
for  the  remainder  of  1966.  A  top  corpo- 
rate ofBclal  already  predicted: 

We  expect  to  have  a  much  better  year  than 
last  year. 

I  might  point  out  that  Texas  Gulf 
Sulphur's  1965  sales  were  40  percent 
ahead  of  1964.  Its  1965  net  income 
reached  an  ajltime  high — 1965  profit* 
were  up  55  percent  ofer  1964  and  90  per- 
cent over  1963. 

So  we  have  a  fat  Increase  on  top  of 
a  big  Increase  added  to  a  huge  increase. 
Higher  profits  are  almost  always  good 
news  in  this  country.  Certainly  It  is 
welcome  news  for  the  executives  of  Texas 
Gulf.  Their  bonus  checks  and  the  value 
of  their  stock  options  wiU  surely  reflect 
the  103 -percent  increase  in  company 
profits. 

But  is  it  such  good  news  for  the  econ- 
omy and  the  American  public?  Lost 
amidst  the  report  of  rapidly  rising  profit* 
is  this  crucial  fact — and  I  quote  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  29,  1966: 

Much  of  the  increase  in  Texas  Gulf's  profit 
margins  was  apparently  attributable  to  re- 
cent Increases  in  sulfur  prices. 

Sulfur  is  a  basic  industrial  chemical. 
Over  the  past  2  years,  world  demand  for 
this  vital  material  has  been  outstripping 
supply.  This  heavy  demand  has  created 
pressures  for  higher  sulfur  prices.  And 
this  pressure,  in  turn,  has  led  to  price 
instability  in  the  sulfur  market. 

Rather  than  follow  the  path  of  respon- 
sible price  restraint  as  so  many  of  Its 
industrial  counterparts  across  the  Nation 
have  done,  Texas  Gulf  is  instead  pursu- 
ing a  path  of  putting  profits  before  the 
national  interest.  I  find  this  especially 
disturbing  in  view  of  the  high  produc- 
tivity advances  in  the  sulfur  industry. 

Consider  what  this  means. 

Texas  Gulf's  price  hikes  translate  into 
higher  prices  to  industrial  customers, 
many  of  whom  are  making  ammunition 
for  our  men  in  Vietnam.  Before  long, 
these  increases  will' be  passed  along  to 
farmers,  to  homeowners,  and  to  con- 
sumers. And  so  the  value  of  the  wage 
earner's  hard-earned  dollar  becomes 
eaten  away. 

Texas  Gulf  should  be  lowering  prices, 
not  raising  them  or  holding  them  at  pres- 
ently high  levels. 

Whether  one  subscribes  to  the  Presi- 
dent's wage-price  guideposts,  as  I  do,  the 
sulfur  pricing  is  unconscionable.  It  Is 
transparently  inflationary. 

Something  must  be  done.  The  first 
step,  I  believe,  is  up  to  the  Congress. 
Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  occupies  a  preferred 
tax  position  through  its  23 -percent  de- 
pletion allowance.  In  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  its  large  profits, 
the  continuation  of  this  special  tax  sub- 
sidy is  open  to  serious  question.  I  think 
the  time  is  ripe  for  Congress  to  take 
a  hard  look  at  it. 


Maij  3,  1966 

U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  CHINA 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  intend  to  address  the  Senate 
this  afternoon  on  the  subject  of  China. 
Befor*!  I  do  so,  I  wish  to  take  notice  that 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  who  has  made  important 
contributions  to  the  discussion  of  our 
foreign  policy  in  many  areas  of  the  world, 
is  on  the  floor  and  intends  also  to  speak 
on  this  subject. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  his  address. 
I  know  from  past  discussions  we  share 
common  views  on  many  of  these  matters, 
Including  the  need  for  a  public  commis- 
sion to  suggest  new  China  policy.  I  know 
all  Senators  will  listen  carefully  to  his 
presentation  because  they  know  as  I  do, 
he  speaks  from  broad  experience  and 
dedication. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  American  Government  and  the 
American  people  to  make  a  major  re- 
assessment of  our  policy  toward  China. 
Communist  China  today  is  an  imposing 
presence  in  the  world  stage.  She  is  not 
occupied  solely  with  her  own  consider- 
able domestic  problems.  She  is  a  nuclear 
power.  She  is  Involved  in  intrigues  and 
subversion  around  the  world.  She  has 
replaced  the  Soviet  Union  in  many  areas 
as  the  spearhead  of  Marxist  revolution. 
She  is  the  chief  backer  of  our  adversaries 
in  Vietnam.  She  is  the  only  major  power 
in  the  world  that  proclaims  the  inevita- 
bility of  war  with  the  United  States. 

Our  Government  has  been  striving 
toward  a  peaceful  solution  that  preserves 
the  Independence  of  Vietnam.  We  are 
anxious  to  avoid  more  wars  in  Asia,  and 
see  the  other  nations  of  that  area  de- 
velop in  peace  and  freedom.  But  we 
cannot  begin  to  seek  a  solution  in  Viet- 
nam, or  stability  in  Asia,  or  effective  arms 
control  or  lasting  peace  without  knowing 
what  China  will  do.  And  the  disturbing 
thing,  Mr.  President,  is  that  we  know  so 
little.  In  March,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  in  a  signiflcant  series  of 
hearings,  asked  the  leading  China  ex- 
perts in  the  country  for  their  views. 
Even  they  were  extremely  hesitant  to 
predict  how  Chinese  communism  and 
Chinese  foreign  policy  would  evolve. 
We  do  not  have  firm  answers  to  some  of 
the  most  critical  questions,  such  as: 

Are  the  Chinese  serioois  in  their  procla- 
mations of  inevitable  war  with  the  United 
States? 

To  what  lengths  will  they  go  to  bring 
the  rest  of  Asia  under  their  influence? 

Does  their  split  with  the  Soviet  Union 
make  it  easier  or  harder  for  us  to  deal 
with  them? 

What  changes  will  take  place  in  China, 
and  Chinese  foreign  policy,  after  the 
fim  generation  of  revolutionary  leaders 
passes  from  the  scene? 

How  long  will  these  changes  take? 
Can  we  do  anything  to  hurry  them 
along? 

And  most  important,  are  there  any 
changes  we  can  make  in  our  policy  to- 
ward the  Chinese  that  will  make  her  a 
more  responsible  nation  and  improve  the 
prospects  of  peace  and  stability  in  Asia? 

One  of  the  reasons  for  our  difiQculty  is 
that  China  herself  has  been  so  secretive. 
For  many  years,  our  efforts  to  send  schol- 
ars and  journalists  to  China  on  a  reclp- 
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rocal  basis  have  been  rebuffed.  But  the 
fundamental  reason  is  that  as  a  nation 
we  are  still  unprepared  to  face  up  to  the 
realities  of  China. 

For  almost  15  years,  until  Chinese 
power  combined  with  Chinese  intransi- 
gence forced  her  problems  upon  us,  there 
was  no  meaningful  political  discussion  in 
this  country  of  alternatives  to  our  Chi- 
nese policy.  The  Communist  victory 
over  the  Chinese  people  in  1949  was  a 
traumatic  experience  for  our  country. 
It  created  such  deep  woimds  and  bitter 
divisions  that  all  contacts  were  ended  and 
effective  political  discussion  became 
frozen.  Men  we  recognize  today  as  ex- 
perts— men  to  whom  we  entrust  im- 
portant governmental  responsibilities 
abroad — were  pilloried  during  the  1950's 
because  they  had  had  some  small  connec- 
tion with  the  China  pKxlicy  of  the  1940's. 
As  a  result,  the  wellspring  of  respected 
scholarship,  on  which  sound  political  dis- 
cussion is  based,  began  to  dry.  And  to- 
day our  universities  produce  only  a 
handful-  of  China  scholars  each  year. 
Until  the  recent  foreign  relations  hear- 
ings there  has  never  been  a  thorough- 
going study  by  public  figures  of  what  our 
policy  toward  China  should  be. 

On  any  foreign  or  domestic  issue,  there 
must  be  a  long-term  process  of  pubUc 
education,  leading  to  the  public  accept- 
ance that  is  needed  for  effective  Govern- 
ment policy.  That  is  how  our  democratic 
process  works.  We  have  seen  it  in  re- 
cent years  as  regards  such  issues  as 
foreign  aid,  medicare,  civil  rights,  aid 
to  education,  and  many  others  that  just 
a  few  years  ago  had  little  public  support. 
On  China  and  China  alone,  has  the  Is- 
sue been  so  fraught  with  emotion  that 
the  normal  workings  of  the  democratic 
process  have  become  stuck. 

I  believe  sufiBcient  time  has  passed  for 
this  to  have  changed.  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  China's  increasing  power 
and  bellicosity,  public  interest  and  con- 
cern with  China  is  great  enough  today 
for  the  American  people  to  listen  toler- 
antly to  new  approaches  and  realistic 
ideas. 

To  help  bring  this  about,  I  think  It 
would  be  extremely  helpful  if  the  Presi- 
dent convened  a  blue-ribbon  commission 
of  distinguished  men  to  make,  publicly, 
recommendations  for  new  directions  in 
our  China  policy.  Such  a  commission 
could  be  headed  by  an  eminent  citizen  or 
past  national  leader.  Its  membership 
could  be  drawn  from  academic,  business, 
labor,  and  other  leadership  circles.  It 
should  have  available  to  it  the  assistance 
of  all  intelligence  sources  on  China  with- 
in our  Government,  as  well  as  the  advice 
of  the  China  experts  In  our  universities, 
the  results  of  the  policy  formulation 
work  now  being  done  in  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  experience  of  both  liv- 
ing former  Presidents  who  have  dealt 
with  the  China  issue  In  their  administra- 
tions. 

Many  times  In  recent  years,  when  It 
became  obvious  that  the  American  Gov- 
ermnent  would  have  to  make  new  en- 
deavors or  seek  new  directions,  com- 
missions have  proved  an  effective  vehicle 
for  recommendations  and  public  educa- 
tion. The  Civil  Rights  Commission  un- 
der President  Tnunan  paved  the  way  for 


the  greatest  era  of  progress  in  Negro 
rights.  The  work  of  the  Galther  Com- 
mittee in  1958-59  convinced  us  of  the 
need  for  a  large  incresise  in  missile  power 
to  make  our  deterrent  effective.  The 
Rockefeller  brothers  reports  laid  the 
basis  of  public  acceptance  for  many  of 
the  social  and  cultural  programs  we  have 
initiated  in  recent  years.  The  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  prior  to  the  1962  trade 
act,  and  the  Draper  Committee  in  the 
field  of  birth  control  are  other  examples 
of  the  use  of  this  approach. 

The  Commission  I  suggest  would  have 
the  truly  historic  task  of  seeing  If  more 
normal  relations  with  China  could  be 
established,  consistent  with  the  goals 
and  principles  of  our  foreign  policy.  It 
could  lay  a  basis  for  new  policies  to  deal 
with  those  who  succeed  Mao  Tse-Tung 
and  the  aging  group  of  revolutionaries 
who  lead  China  today.  It  could,  most 
important  of  all,  help  to  free  the  question 
of  U.S.  relations  with  China  from  the 
rigid  emotional  straightjacket  which  has 
encased  it  for  so  many  years.  It  might 
also  stimulate  a  greater  desire  by  our 
young  scholars  to  pursue  China  studies. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
distinguished  jimior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  bringing  this  issue 
out  into  the  open  once  again  and  getting 
it  into  the  mainstream  of  American 
thought  and  concern. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  is  more 
important  than  to  get  this  issue  properly 
before  the  public. 

While  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not 
sure  as  to  the  best  vehicle,  I  think  the 
Senator  rendered  a  great  service  In  the 
speech  he  is  making  today  to  help  get 
more  Americans  conscious  of  this  tre- 
mendous problem. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  most 
highly. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  is  laighly  regarded  for  his 
contributions  to  matters  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. He  knows  well  the  problems  we 
face  in  Asia  and  the  difficulties  in  ar- 
riving at  foreign  policy  positions  that 
will  both  serve  our  Nation  and  the  cause 
of  world  peace.  He  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most spokesmen  in  the  Senate  and  I  am 
proud  to  receive  his  kind  and  encourag- 
ing words. 

The  Commission  could  be  asked  to 
make  recommendatioiis  on  the  following 
vital  Issues: 

First.  To  make  suggestions  on  how  to 
increase  Informal  and  formal  govern- 
mental contacts  with  Communist  Chlna^ 

The  only  link  we  now  maintain  with 
Communist  China  is  through  Informal 
discussions  between  our  Ambassadors  in 
Warsaw.  These  have  taken  a  rigid  form, 
with  fixed  agendas,  and  formal  proce- 
dures. So  far  they  have  been  barren  of 
real  result.  I  do  not  think  this  single 
contact  isi  adequate.  We  should  try  to 
establish  more  frequent  contact  with  her 
diplomats,  at  various  levels,  in  Paris  and 
London  and  other  national  capitals  in 
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addition  to  Warsaw,  and  begin  a  diver- 
sity of  discussions  with  them.  I  would 
expect  the  Commission  to  also  give  atten- 
tion to  the  conditions  necessary  for  fu- 
ture norma!  relations  with  China.  I  also 
believe  we  should  not  discourage  other 
nations  friendly  to  us  from  extending 
their  own  diplomatic  contacts  with  China 
as  far  as  they  desire. 

Second.  The  Commission  would  advise 
on  how  to  increase  scientific,  education, 
cultural,  athletic,  and  tourist  contacts 
with  Communist  China. 

So  far  China  has  refused  our  offer  to 
permit  reciprocal  exchange  of  medical 
specialists  and  journalists  But  what  if 
a  man  like  Dr  Michael  DeBakey  applied 
to  go  to  China  to  help  her  physicians 
develop  t^^hniques  for  saving  heart  pa- 
tients? What  if  Dr.  Jonas  Salk  asked 
permission  to  help  promote  the  use  of 
his  polio  vaccine,  in  exchange  for  some 
of  their  leading  scientists?  It  would  be 
increasingly  harder  for  China  to  refuse. 
But  even  if  they  did,  in  what  more  dra- 
matic way  could  we  prove  to  the  world 
that  it  is  they,  not  we,  who  continue  to 
insist  on  their  Isolation? 

To  keep  trying,  imaginatively,  con- 
structively, could  eventually  result  in 
Chinese  acceptance,  just  as  In  the  War- 
saw link.  From  this  beginning  could 
come  a  regular  exchange  of  scientists, 
professors,  artists,  athletes,  and  even- 
tually even  ordinary  tourists. 

One  of  the  many  impediments  to  Chi- 
nese-United States  relations  is  that  the 
Chinese  peoples  picture  of  our  country 
Is  based  entirely  on  the  hate  propaganda 
fed  them  by  their  Government.  The 
value  of  exposing  more  Chinese  to  our 
society  far  outweighs,  in  my  judgment, 
the  risk  that  some  may  come  to  spy — a 
risk  that  our  security  agencies  are  well 
equipped-' to  guard  against  ln--any  event. 
Third  The  Commission  would  'make 
recommendations  on  the  problem  of 
Communist  Chinese  membership  in  the 
United  Natijr..s 

For  the  la.^t  10  years  we  have  success- 
fully apposed  the  admission  of  mainland 
China  to  the  United  Nations.  Each  year 
the  vote  has  become  progressively  tight- 
er. Last  year  the  procedural  question  to 
consider  this  matter  an  important  issue 
was  sustained.  56  to  49.  with  11  absten- 
tions. On  the  re.solutlon  itself,  to  admit 
Red  China  at  the  expervse  of  Formosa, 
the  vote  wa.s  47  to  47.  with  20  absten- 
tions. It  is  uncertain  how  long  the  nec- 
essar\-  majority  will  remain. 

We  have  a  fundamental  commitment 
to  preserve  the  presence  of  the  Republic 
of  China  in  the  United  Nations.  We 
must  continue  to  press  in  the  U.N.  toward 
this  end.  This  commitment  grows  out  of 
past  loyalties,  and  out  of  the  Republic's 
strong  identity  with  our  policies  in  many 
areas  But  if  a  system  of  representation 
were  devised  which  would  allow  a  seat 
for  mainland  China  and  still  preserve 
Taiwan's  rights,  it  should  receive  serious 
consideration  In  developing  our  policy 
on  this  matter,  the  ad%-lce  and  sugges- 
tions of  the  Commission  would  be  most 
valuable  to  our  Government  and  to  our 
country  This  matter  should  receive  the 
Commission's  highest  priority. 

Fourth  The  Commission  would  look 
into  how  to  increa.<;e  Chinese  participa- 


tion in  international  arms  control  nego- 
tiations. 

I  think  that  all  Americans  agree  that 
there  can  be  no  effective  arms  control 
without  Communist  China's  participa- 
tion. At  present,  China  Is  the  least 
interested  in  arms  control  of  all  the  nu- 
clear countries.  We  urged  that  she  be 
Invited  to  the  Geneva  negotiations.  She 
refused  to  come,  even  though  in  1963  she 
proposed  a  general  disarmament  plan  of 
her  own.  We  should  continue  to  hold 
the  door  open  for  her,  at  every  disarma- 
ment conference,  in  the  hope  that  even- 
tually she  will  participate — and  in  the 
knowledge  that  at  least  the  world  will 
see  which  country  It  is  that  refuses  to 
even  consider  abandoning  the  weapons 
of  destruction. 

Fifth.  The  Commission  would  reassess 
our  present  embargo  on  all  trade  with 
China,  to  see  whether  a  limited  trading 
relationship  could  be  established  on 
goods  which  could  not  be  used  to  fuel  the 
Chinese  war  machines.  It  is  obvious 
that  our  trade  embargo  has,  In  recent 
years,  been  effective  only  as  a  symbol  of 
hostility.  What  Communist  China  is 
denied  by  us,  she  can  purchase  from  Eng- 
land, Prance,  Germany,  and  Japan. 
Over  half  her  trade  is  with  non-Com- 
munist nations.  The  beginning  of  a 
trade  relationship  would  be  another 
source  of  Increased  contact  which  could 
yield  dividends  of  peace  in  future  years. 
Sixth.  Consider  ways  in  which  i"aiwan 
can  make  the  same  progress  In  political 
institutions  that  she  has  made  eco- 
nomically. 

As  an  economic  showcase,  Taiwan 
stands  as  dramatic  a  contrast  to  main- 
land China  as  West  Berlin  is  to  East 
Berlin.  Yet  it  is  important  that  the  10 
million  native  Taiwanese,  who  now  have 
only  26  of  the  2,900  delegates  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  obtain  a  greater  partici- 
pation in  the  Islands  pohtlcal  life.  In 
any  referendum  the  Taiwanese  would 
overwhelmingly  reject  Communist  rule, 
and  show  the  world  that  the  mainland's 
claim  to  their  island  is  the  most  blatant 
kind  of  old-style  colonialism.  The 
United  States  stands  for  free  institutions 
in  South  Vietnam,  in  Asia,  and  through- 
out the  world.  They  should  be  en- 
couraged in  Taiwan  as  well. 

Most  likely  aU  of  these  initiatives  di- 
rected toward  mainland  China,  if  offered 
by  us,  would  be  rejected  by  them  this 
year,  and  perhaps  for  years  to  come. 
Few  nations  have  ever  been  more  hostile 
to  the  United  States,  more  strongly  sus- 
picious of  our  every  act,  more  inclined 
to  interpret  every  friendly  gesture  on  our 
part  as  a  plot  or  a  sign  of  weakness. 

If  this  is  true,  why  would  these  ini- 
tiatives be  useful  nonetheless? 

Because  they  are  in  keeping  with  the 
patience  and  friendship  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  historically  held  out  to 
the  people  of  China. 

Because  our  efforts,  even  if  rebuffed, 
will  Improve  the  prospect  of  peace  in 
Asia,  if  in  no  other  way  than  by  showing 
that  any  step  toward  war  Is  China's  step, 
not  ours. 

Because  if  offered  patiently  and  imag- 
inatively and  persistently  enough, 
they  might  be  accepted — not  all  at  once, 
perhaps  none  immediately — but  eventu- 
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ally,  through  the  steady  effect  of  chip- 
ping away  at  China's  self-imposed  iso- 
lation. 

And  finally  because  no  nation  can 
stand  still.  The  forces  of  change  are 
at  work  in  China  just  as  they  are  in 
every  country.  There  is  a  new  interest 
in  a  higher  peasant  standard  of  living, 
as  shown  by  the  widespread  use  of  birth 
control.  There  is  going  to  be  a  leader- 
ship change,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Mao  Tse-tung  has  not  been  seen  for 
months  in  public,  and  even  was  missing 
from  Sunday's  May  Day  celebration. 
Policies  Uke  these  might  accelerate  this 
evolution  of  China  toward  a  posture  that 
would  benefit  world  peace. 

It  was  not  too  many  years  ago  that  war 
with  Russia  was  also  considered  inevi- 
table. No  two  powers  ever  confronted 
each  other  with  more  opposite  goals  than 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
Yet  Stalin  died  and  a  change  took  place! 
The  first  rays  of  Ught  were  very  small:  a 
conference  In  Geneva  in  1955;  a  trip  by 
Khrushchev  and  Bulganin  to  Western 
Europe  in  1956;  a  visit  by  Khrushchev  to 
the  United  States  in  1960.  And  eventu- 
ally there  was  a  shift  in  attitude,  powered 
by  firmness  with  flexibility  on  our  part; 
by  the  post-Stalin  leadership's  recogni- 
tion of  the  natural  desire  of  the  Russian 
people  for  peace  -and  more  normal  rela- 
tions with  other  countries;  and  by  the 
sobering  effect  that  possession  of  a  nu- 
clear arsenal  seems  to  have  on  its  pos- 
sessor. The  evolution  had  many  set- 
backs, such  as  the  U-2  incident,  the 
breakup  of  the  Paris  summit  meeting 
the  Berlin  crisis  of  1961.  and  the  Cuban 
crisis  of  1962.  Yet  from  the  seed  of 
minor  contacts  came  the  fruit  of  sig- 
nificant agreements,  such  as  cultural  ex- 
change and  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

We  are  not  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
Russia  today.  But  we  talk  to  them,  we 
negotiate  *ith  them,  and  we  are  even 
taking  some  steps  in  certain  fields  of  In- 
ternational cooperation.  Our  relations 
with  Russia  today  are  better  than  anyone 
could  have  expected  12  years  ago.  I  hope, 
12  years  from  now,  that  we  can  say  the 
same  thing  about  China. 

So  let  us  take  a  fresh  look.  We  cannot 
concede  in  areas  of  vital  interest.  We 
must  honor  our  commitments  to  our 
friends  In  South  Vietnam.  Korea.  Malay- 
sia, Thailand,  Purma,  Taiwan,  fcnd  the 
other  free  nations  of  Asia.  We  must 
realize  that  any  basic  progress  in  our 
relations  will  dep.^nd,  in  the  end,  on 
China's  willingness  to  renounce  force  as 
a  means  of  international  change,  her 
wUlingness  to  negotiate  and  to  accept 
compromises,  and  to  give  up  her  aim  of 
destroying  the  United  States.  It  takes 
two  sides  to  make  a  lasting  peace,  but  it 
only  takes  one  to  make  the  first  step. 

For  over  100  years,  the  United  States 
has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  Chinese  people.  Our  missionaries 
worked  there.  Our  clipper  ships  traded 
there.  We  fought  together  in  the  great- 
est war  in  history.  The  warm  feeling 
that  developed  over  this  period  remain* 
in  the  hearts  of  our  people  and,  I  believe, 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  people  of  this 
great  and  civilized  land.  It  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  rekindle  this  feeling  to  a  point 
where  It  can  lead  to  better  relations. 
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But  it  will  serve  the  deepest  traditions 
of  our  country  and  the  highest  aspira- 
tions of  the  world  to  try  to  make  the 
effort. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
\ield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  the  Senator  from  Washington 
in  commending  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  on  the  very  wel- 
come and  helpful  and  enlightening  ad- 
dress he  has  delivered. 

There  Is  no  question  that  this  is  tm 
area  which  Is  most  controversial  and 
most  diflBcult  to  discuss.  It  is  a  question 
on  which  we  need  considerably  more 
light. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  if  he  does  not  think  that 
the  pending  study  of  the  Red  Chinese 
economy  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  would  be  very  useful.  It 
seems  to  me  that  It  could  help  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  military  policy.  There 
Is  a  great  deal  of  controversy  as  to 
whether  the  Chinese  would  be  able  to 
engage  in  a  full-scale  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  elsewhere. 

The  kind  of  inquiry  which  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  is  capable  of  con- 
ducting would  be  helpful,  and  in  a  far 
more  positive  and  constructive  manner 
in  ascertaining  the  trade  potentiality 
and  determining  whether  we  would  have 
a  basis  for  extensive  trade. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator.  I  believe  that 
that  kind  of  study  is  Indicative  of  an 
awakening  of  interest  and  concern  with- 
in this  country  with  regard  to  our  rela- 
tions with  China. 

I  believe  that  study  could  unquestion- 
ably be  very  helpful  to  all  of  us  in 
trying  to  appraise  what  our  attitude 
should  be.  I  certainly  hope  that  the 
Commission  that  has  been  proposed  to- 
day would  be  able  to  study  that  material, 
as  well  as  the  material  that  would  be 
available  within  the  Government  and 
universities  and  come  forth  with  some 
solid  recommendations,  suggestions, 
ideas,  proposals,  to  assist  us  who  share 
a  deep  concern  over  what  our  attitude 
should  be  and  can  be  toward  China. 

I  believe  that  the  contribution  that 
would  be  made  by  such  a  commission 
would  be  certainly  consistent  with  a 
number  of  things  that  have  been  pro- 
posed today. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  Commis- 
sion idea.  It  would  be  a  good  start,  par- 
ticularly with  the  high  level,  thoroughly 
competent  Commission  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  recommends. 

What  concerns  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  the  consistent  lack  of  any  pos- 
itive response  on  the  part  of  China. 
They  seem  to  have  a  limited  vocabulary 
on  U.S.  proposals.  The  answer  Is  always 
"No,"  delivered  emphatically  and  abu- 
sively. It  is  my  understanding  that  we 
have  not  only  tried  very  hard  to  persuade 
the  Chinese  to  permit  our  reporters,  ed- 
ucators, scientists,  and  others  to  visit 
China,  but  also  have  gone  so  far  recently 
as  to  Invite  China  to  send  virtually  any 
KUid  of  scientists  or  other  personnel  to 


this  country,  with  no  reciprocal  arrange- 
ments. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  been  ex- 
tremely generous  so  far,  and  we  have 
not  had  a  response.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  last  few  weeks.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  there  are  not  other  things  that 
we  could  do.  I  ask  the  Senator  whether 
he  would  not  agree  with  me  that  we  have 
made  a  very  considerable  effort  along 
this  Une. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
mentioned  in  my  speech  the  points  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  covered. 

We  could  expect  that  many  of  the  ini- 
tiatives which  are  put  forth  by  any 
such  Commission  would  be  rejected  not 
only  today  but  also  for  years  to  come. 

The  fact  that  we  speak  today  demon- 
strates our  very  deep  concern  over  our 
relations  with  the  Par  East  and  the  fact 
that  Communist  China  Is  today  and  is 
going  to  be  the  fundamental  focus  of  our 
problems  in  the  Par  East  with  regard  to 
the  stability  and  peace  of  that  area. 

As  I  mentioned,  we  can  make  a  num- 
ber of  proposals  and  we  can  and  should 
expect  that  they  will  be  rejected.  How- 
ever, we  should  realize  that  this  will 
demonstrate  to  our  friends  throughout 
the  world  the  true  nature  of  Communist 
China's  Isolation,  and  that  the  rejec- 
tion of  these  proposals  will  be  a  sign  of 
strength  for  U.S.  policy,  rather  than  a 
sign  of  weakness. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Certainly  one  of 
the  most  difficult  proposals  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  admission  of  Red  China  to 
the  United  Nations.  The  case  has  been 
argued  strongly  that  the  biggest  nation 
In  the  world  should  be  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  if  the  United  Nations  is 
going  to  be  an  effective  world  peace  force. 

But  a  big  problem  appears  to  be  that 
China  would  insist  on  coming  into  the 
United  Nations  as  China,  that  is,  as  a 
permanent  member  of  the  Security 
Council  with  a  veto  power,  and  in  view  of 
China's  attitude  toward  the  settlement 
of  international  disputes  as  enunciated 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  so 
clearly  today,  what  would  happen  to  the 
Security  Council? 

The  other  conditions  laid  down  by  Red 
China,  Including  expulsions  from  the 
U.N.  and  charter  revision,  would  make 
It  virtually  Impossible  for  her  admission 
into  the  United  Nations  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

I  believe  that  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  could  be  very  helpful  because  it 
is  clear  that  this  problem  must  be  solved 
over,  probably,  a  long  time  and  by  some 
kind  of  compromise.  This  can  best  be 
achieved  by  the  kind  of  painstaking  and 
competent  study  that  the  Senator  pro- 
ix>ses. 

A  number  of  suggestions  have  been 
made  sis  to  how  to  solve  the  problem,  but 
they  are  all  fraught  with  dlfBculties,  and 
the  more  we  probe  and  examine  the  dif- 
ficulties and  the  more  we  debate  the  sub- 
ject, the  more  likely  It  is  that  we  will 
reach  a  more  enlightened  decision  In  this 
very  Important  area. 

Another  Important  area  concerns  nu- 
clear proliferation.  That  is  a  most  dan- 
gerous situation,  and,  unless  Chinese  re- 
fusal to  cooperate  can  be  solved  In  some 
manner,  the  slow,  painful  progress  In- 


cluding the  test  ban  treaty  Is  likely  to  go 
for  naught,  and  we  may  have  the  kind  of 
holocaust  which,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  and  his  brother,  the  jiuilor  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  have  stated  so  well, 
could  engulf  mankind. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  on 
his  thoughtful.  Imaginative  speech  sug- 
gesting the  setting  up  of  a  blue  ribbon 
commission  to  considering  new -direc- 
tions in  China  policy. 

Such  an  action  certainly  is  needed,  as 
the  effects  in  the  State  Department  of 
the  McCarthy  holocaust  followed  by  com- 
plete stagnation  in  our  China  and  Far 
Eastern  policy  ever  since  can,  I  believe, 
only  be  removed  by  the  winds  of  change 
from  outside.  One  result  of  our  Foreign 
Relations  Committee's  hearings  was  the 
establishment  of  the  fact  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government — In  fact 
our  country  as  a  whole — is  pretty  sterile 
when  It  comes  to  actual  knowledge  of 
Communist  China  today. 

The  problem  has  been  that  we  have  left 
this  responsibility  over  the  years  entirely 
to  the  executive  branch.  And,  today,  it 
appears  to  be  the  legislative  branch  that 
is  probing  for  possible  change. 

Accordingly,  I  would  hope  that  such  a 
blue  ribbon  commission  might,  just  as  It 
would  Invite  participation  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  Government,  also  draw 
on  the  views  developed  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  In  the  course  of  Its 
China  hearings  and  even  on  our  com- 
mittee. 

I  have  read,  too,  Senator  McGovern'b 
speech  which  endorses  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's Idea  of  such  a  blue  ribbon  com- 
mission to  examine  China  policy  and 
which  goes  on  to  show  his  Imagination 
and  his  willingness  to  pioneer  In  fighting 
for  peace. 

Let  us  remember  that  when  Senator 
McGovERN  talks  of  peace  he  talks  as  an 
old  bomber  pilot  who  knows  the  horror  of 
war. 

It  Is  an  Interesting  thought,  that  while 
in  the  United  States  less  than  1  percent 
of  us  have  heard  a  shot  or  bomb  go  off 
in  anger,  virtually  every  person  over  25 
In  Europe  north  of  the  Pyrenees  has  had 
this  experience.  And,  now,  so  has  vlr- 
jtually  every  citizen  of  Vietnam. 

I  believe,  too,  that  this  experience — 
or  lack  of  experience — has  an  effect  on 
public  opinion  in  every  country. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell]  for  his  observations  and  sup- 
porting remarks.  Senator  Pell,  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, speaks  with  an  experience  and 
understanding  that  1  welcome  here 
todftv 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  earlier  to- 
day It  was  my  good  fortune  to  read  the 
speech  we  have  Just  heard  by  the 
thoughtful  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
I  have  heard  some  of  the  comment  which 
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:\cii  :o:io-.ved  The  bad  comment  encom- 
passes ail  that.  It  occurred  to  me,  I  would 
want  to  reassure  myself  was  on  the  rec- 
ord: hence,  I  shall  restrict  myself  to  say- 
ing that  I  think  this  sort  of  suggestion, 
voiced  by  one  to  whom  America  quite 
properly  pays  a  great  deal  more  heed 
than  to  some  of  the  rest  of  us,  comes  at 
just  the  right  time. 

The  form  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  suggests,  could  be  of  such  nature 
as  to  build  in  the  experience  of  the  past 
and  potential  contributions  that  we 
could  draw  from  our  own  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations:  and  I  would  hope 
thought  would  be  ijiven  to  that. 

Lastly.  -Mr  President,  when  we  go 
home,  we  are  asked  a  series  of  questions 
wherever  we  go:  What  about  Vietnam? 
How  much  money  should  we  spend  for 
defense?  When  are  you  going  to  try  a 
new  equitable  tax  program?  What  is 
the  relationship  between  the  total  spent 
on  space  and  the  total  spent  on  educa- 
tion, and  is  it  consistent  with  our  obliga- 
tions in  both  areas? " 

We  could  go  on  and  l!st  innumerable 
questions,  to  none  of  which  anybody 
short  of  God  could  pretend  he  knew  the 
answers,  but  with  respect  to  all  of  which, 
including  questions  concerning  China,  all 
of  us  have  an  obligation  to  inform  our- 
selves. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  been  unable  to 
appropriate  additional  hours  to  each  day. 
Therefore,  it  is  desirable  that  there  be 
available  to  each  of  us  this  sort  of  re- 
source, so  that  hopefully  we  may  be  able 
more  effectively  to  allocate  the  hours 
which  are  ours,  if  we  cannot  do  anything 
about  increasing  them,  to  seeking  an- 
swers to  all  of  the  questions  which  crowd 
us  for  answers. 

One  of  the  questions  now  often  asked 
is.  "What  about  China?" 

As  a  member  of  the  generation  which 
went  to  school  when  China  was  repre- 
sented by  about  two  pages  in  a  geography 
book,  and  a  place  to  which  I  would  never 
go  unless  I  happened  to  find  myself  a 
foreign  missioner.  I  find  it  necessary  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  homework  on  such  a 
question.  I  should  be  grateful  to  such  a 
cominission  for  its  help,  and  to  the  Sen- 
ator fro.Ti  Ma.-sAchusetts  especially. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
appreciate  the  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  join  my  fellow 
Senators  in  congratulating  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  on  a  very  thoughtful 
speech.  Since  we  have  opened  up  "the 
subject  of  China,  I  think  it  is  extremely 
important  for  thoughtful  Senators  such 
as  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts — 
and  I  know  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota I  Mr.  McGovERNl  also  has  a  speech 
along  the  same  lines — to  keep  the  sub- 
ject alive. 

This  is  a  new  subject.  Most  of  the 
time  since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  it 
has  been  rather  taboo,  in  that  it  was  not 
considered  proper  and  certainly  not  safe 
politically  to  discuss  it. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  entirely  correct 
in  raising  these  questions,  and  I  also  like 


his  idea  about  a  commission  to  study 
the  subject.  It  may  be  said  by  some,  as 
indeed  it  has  been  said  heretofore,  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
should  make  these  studies. 

We  can  only  do  so  much  on  a  particu- 
lar subject,  because  other  necessary  leg- 
islation crowds  it  out.  We  now  have 
foreign  aid,  a  most  controversial  and 
troublesome  subject.  We  also  contem- 
plate the  necessity  of  giving  some  atten- 
tion to  Europe.  So  I  think  it  is  a  very 
fine  supplement  to  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittees to  continue  the  discussion  of  this 
matter. 

I  know  of  no  subject  upon  which  there 
is  more  misunderstanding,  misinforma- 
tion, or  just  plain  ignorance  than  China. 
I  know  that  that  has  been  true  of  myself 
and  other  members  of  the  committee. 
Our  hearings  were,  I  thought,  a  good 
start,  because  we  had  some  well-informed 
scholars  and  students  of  China — about 
as  good  as  our  staff  could  locate  in  this 
country.  But  I  am  sure  there  are  many 
others. 

Also,  a  commission  such  as  that  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts would,  I  think,  be  freer  from  the"* 
inhibitions  that  naturally  aflflict  all  of 
us  in  public  ofiQce.  because  these  are  con- 
troversial matters,  and  some  are  loath 
to  become  involved  in  controversial 
matters. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Senator  Is  not 
seeking  to  have  such  a  commission  ap- 
pointed; he  Is  simply  throwing  out  the 
idea  for  consideration.  I  beUeve  it  is 
his  point  of  view  that  we  would  then 
hope  to  attract  some  of  the  best  minds 
in  the  country  on  such  a  study.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
The  Senator  is  correct.  I  think  the 
Commission  could  well  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
consist  of  leading,  thoughtful  people  such 
as  those  who  appeared  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
mentioned,  this  matter  has  been  a  taboo 
question  for  discussion  in  Congress  and 
in  the  Senate  for  many  years.  I  think 
it  is  true  that  the  very  effective  hearings 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  real- 
ly were  the  opening  shots  of  the  strug- 
gle for  information,  and  reasoned  study 
of  this  issue.  I  think  all  of  us  in  the 
Senate  owe  a  considerable  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  chairman  and  the  members 
of  that  committee  for  conducting  those 
hearings,  which  I  think  were  extremely 
productive  and  constructive  in  their  ap- 
proach. 

A^  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
mentioned,  the  idea  is  to  have  this  Com- 
mission appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  consist  of  persons 
of  high  caliber  and  expertise  from  our 
universities,  from  people  active  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  past  national  leaders. 
Those  who  could  bring  wide  and  varied 
backgrounds  and  experience  to  bear  upon 
the  subject,  and  make  public  their  rec- 
ommendations, are  the  people  I  have  in 
mind. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  there  is  one  further  ad- 
vantage to  that  that  I  can  think  of, 
amorig  others:  There  is  a  tradition  In 


our  committee  not  to  have  foreign  na- 
tionals appear  in  open  session.  We  often 
consult  them  in  executive  session. 

This  tradition,  I  think,  is  probably 
soundly  based.  I  have  considered 
breaching  it.  But  in  these  highly  con- 
troversial areas,  I  do  not  wish  to  em- 
barrass any  foreign  national;  and  they 
might  be  subjected  to  embarrassment. 
In  any  case,  that  is  the  precedent,  ac- 
cording to  our  staff,  and  I  do  not  recall 
any  exceptions,  particularly  involving  a 
matter  of  this  kind.  I  think  perhaps  in 
certain  technical  areas  and  certain  other 
aspects,  there  have  been  some  who  ap- 
peared, particularly  some  Canadians. 

But  such  a  commission  would  be  free 
of  any  such  traditions — not  that  that  is 
a  bad  one.  under  the  existing  political 
circiunstances.  A  great  deal  of  valuable 
information  as  to  the  situation  since  the 
revolution  could  be  contributed  by  peo- 
ple who  are  foreigners.  There  have  been 
very  few  Americans  there.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  Canadians,  Dutchmen, 
Frenchmen,  of  course,  and  British, 
among  others,  who  have  been  there.  So 
the  Commission  would  have  that  ad- 
vantage. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  may  I  say,  with 
reference  to  the  matter  just  discussed,  as 
to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
Chinese  would  react  favorably  to  an  In- 
vitation to  the  United  Nations,  the  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  seemed  to 
indicate  quite  clearly  that  the  best  ex- 
perts did  not  believe  they  would  immedi- 
ately react  favorably,  but  they  thought 
this  is  no  reason  at  all  not  to  withdraw 
our  objection.  As  I  recall,  not  many  of 
them,  if  any,  said  that  it  was  our  duty  to 
recommend  or  to  promote  their  inter- 
ests, but  the  least  we  could  do  would  be 
withdraw  our  opposition.  It  is  generally 
believed,  and  I  believe  it,  that  the  ex- 
clusion of  China  has  been  a  result  of 
our  very  firm  and  vigorous  opposition. 
So  we  do  not  have  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility for  promoting  it,  although  per- 
sonally I  do  not  see  any  great  distinction; 
I  mean  that  if  we  change  our  policy, 
which  I  hope  we  are  in  the  process  of 
doing  with  regard  to  China,  that  distinc- 
tion is  rather  more  a  matter  of  form  and 
perhaps  of  good  taste  than  anything  else. 
I  do  not  see  anything  of  any  great  sub- 
stance. 

The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  the 
offers  as  to  students,  doctors,  or  profes- 
sional men.  I  do  not  think  there  is  rea- 
son to  expect  them  to  make  an  immedi- 
ate response,  in  view  of  the  very  serious 
and  at  times  vitriolic  and  bitter  differ- 
ences which  have  existed  since  1949.  So 
I  think  this  is  a  matter  of  deliberate 
policy,  expecting  that  they  are  not  likely 
to  fall  all  over  themselves  in  gratitude 
for  our  sudden  change  of  policy. 

But  that  is  quite  immaterial  to  the 
point  the  Senator  makes.  I  agree  with 
him  on  that.  too.  The  Senator  has  made 
a  great  contribution  which  will  help  to 
keep  this  sublect  developing. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  appreciate  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  The  Sena- 
tor has  added  another  reason  for  the  for- 
mulation of  such  a  commission;  namely. 
access  to  foreign  nationals,  which  had 
not  occurred  to  me. 


I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator.  He  has 
summarized  very  well  the  principal  rea- 
sons for  the  development  of  such  a  com- 
mission, and  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  him  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Cannon  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  OflBcer.)  . 


THE  IGNORANCE  CURTAIN  AGAINST 
THE  OPEN  DOOR^THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  CHINA 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  join  with  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  in  commending,  first  of 
all.  the  junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts for  what  I  regard  as  a  provocative 
and  helpful  speech  on  the  question  of 
our  relations  with  mainland  China.  The 
Senator's  name  is  one  that  is  not  only 
well  known  but  also  heard  with  respect 
around  the  world,  as  well  as  in  our  own 
country.  I  hope  that  the  thoughtful 
questions  and  suggestions  which  he  has 
raised  in  the  Senate  today  wUl  be  weighed 
not  only  In  Congress  but  also  by  our  ex- 
ecutive ofiBcials  and  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  several  weeks  ago,  I 
turned  my  own  special  attention  to  the 
issue  of  United  States-China  policy.  It 
is  an  issue  in  which  I  have  been  inter- 
ested for  more  than  15  years;  indeed,  my 
first  campaign  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  1956,  was  a  campaign 
which  turned  in  considerable  part  on  a 
recommendation  which  I  had  made  pub- 
licly in  1950,  that  the  United  States 
should  seek  to  establish  normal  relations 
i*1th  the  new  government  on  the  Chinese 
mainland. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
stated,  this  is  a  rather  treacherous  po- 
litical issue  to  be  raised  in  the  midst  of  a 
political  campaign.  It  was  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  anxiety  that  I  found  my- 
self confronted  in  1956,  as  a  candidate 
for  Congress,  with  statements  I  had  made 
as  a  college  instructor  In  1950  on  this 
subject.  But,  as  it  turned  out,  the  people 
of  South  Dakota,  at  least,  were  con- 
siderably ahead  of  what  was  then  the 
view  In  Congress.  The  issue  was  resolved 
with  the  election  of  the  first  Democratic 
Representative  from  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  in  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and 
I  have  worked  independently  on  the 
statements  which  we  make  today,  we 
share  some  of  the  same  conclusions.  I 
noted  a  similar  area  of  agreement  among 
the  distinguished  scholars  which  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pm^BRiGHT]  called  before  his  com- 
mittee. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  areas  of 
agreement  among  persons  who  have  a 
special  interest  in  this  issue  are  reas- 
suring. I  am  therefore  happy  to  stand 
with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  on 
those  views  which  we  share  in  common. 
On  those  areas  where  our  approaches 
may  differ  somewhat,  I  see  that  dif- 
ference merely  as  a  measure  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  several  weeks  ago,  I  sent 
a  draft  of  the  speech  I  am  about  to  de- 
liver this  afternoon  to  Prof.  John  King 


Fairbank.  of  Harvard  University,  one  of 
the  Nation's  greatest  authorities  on 
China,  and  also  to  former  Ambassador 
George  Kennan,  now  of  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Studies  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, the  principal  author  of  our  contain- 
ment policy  with  reference  to  the  Soviet 
Union  after  World  War  II. 

Because  of  the  high  regard  in  which 
these  two  distinguished  men  are  held,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  pertinent  statements  from 
their  letters  of  reply  to  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  iNSTTTtJTE  FOR  ADVANCED  StUDT, 

Princeton,  NJ.,  April  19, 1966. 
Dear  Senator  McGovern:  Thank  you  for 
sending  me  the  drait  of  the  excellent  speech 
you  have  In  mind  to  deliver  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  have  read  it  with  nothing  but 
admiration  and  approval,  and  am  sure  that 
It  will  not  only  have  an  important  Impact 
today  but  will  go  down  on  the  record  as  one 
of  the  really  great  contributions  to  the  dis- 
cussion, In  the  legislative  branch,  of  the 
problems  of  our  foreign  policy  in  this  present 
period. 

George  Kennan. 


Harvard  Universttt, 
East    Asian    Research    Center, 

Cambridge,  Mass..  April  21, 1966. 
Senator  Oeorge  McGovern, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McGovern:  I  admire  very 
much  the  draft  of  your  speech  "The  Igno- 
rance Curtain."  I  feel  sure  that  China 
specialists  like  Barnett,  Scalapmo,  and  others 
who  have  testified  recently.  Including  my- 
self. woiUd  subscribe  to  practically  everything 
you  say.  Few  could  say  It  as  weU.  You  put 
things  In  a  balanced  context  and  appraise 
them  objectively. 

John  King  Fairbank. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  "We 
must  change  to  master  change." 

This  little  noted  phrase  from  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson's  state  of  the  Un- 
ion message  of  January  12,  1966,  deserves 
a  place  in  American  state  papers  com- 
parable to  Franklin  Roosevelt's  "We 
have  nothing  to  fear,"  John  Kennedy's 
'Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you,"  and  Dwight  Eisenhowers  warning 
of  the  growing  "military-industrial  com- 
plex." 

Significantly,  President  Johnson  ad- 
vanced this  concept  in  relation  to  do- 
mestic concerns — his  plea  for  a  Great 
Society.  The  President  was  not,  of 
course,  calling  for  change  merely  for  the 
sake  of  change;  rather,  he  was  suggest- 
ing that  new  challenges  require  new  re- 
sponses. Experiences  as  a  youth  grow- 
ing up  under  difflcult  circumstances  and 
long  years  in  public  life  have  led  our 
President  to  reject  the  easy  slogans 
which  too  many  of  us  have  accepted  un- 
til recently.  Notions  such  as  "the  un- 
employed are  too  lazy  to  work,"  "the 
Negro  should  stay  in  his  place,"  "old  peo- 
ple who  have  not  saved  up  for  a  rainy 
day  deserve  the  poorhouse,"  and  other 
once  accepted  platitudes  no  longer  serve 
the  needs  of  a  growing  America.  In- 
stead, President  Johnson  speaks  of  a 
Great  Society  and  reminds  us  that  "We 
must  change  to  master  change." 

In  the  enigmatic  field  of  foreign  pol- 
icy, however,  we  have  been  slow  to  break 


free  from  the  tyranny  of  slogans.  While 
a  changing  world  cries  out  for  recogni- 
tion that  "We  must  change  to  master 
change,"  we  are  still  guided  in  some 
areas  by  notions  that  have  little  rele- 
vance to  present  realities.  If  we  are  to 
avoid  unrealistic  crusades  abroad  that 
dissipate  our  moral  and  material 
strength,  if  we  are  to  realize  our  dreams 
of  a  Great  Society,  we  must  begin  to  ap- 
ply the  imaginative,  up-to-date  ap- 
proaches to  foreign  policy  that  our  Pres- 
ident has  brought  to  domestic  concerns. 

Nowhere  has  our  failure  to  adapt  pol- 
icy to  change  been  more  apparent  than 
in  Asia — especially  in  China  and  Viet- 
nam. If  our  painful »and  frustrating  in- 
volvement in  the  Vietnamese  conflict  has 
finally  triggered  an  examination  of 
American  policy  in  Asia,  this  could  rep- 
resent the  one  positive  result  from  an 
otherwise  melancholy  venture.  As  one 
who  questions  some  of  the  assimiptions 
which  have  sent  so  many  American 
troops  to  war  in  southeast  Asia,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  fundamental  reappraisal  of 
policy  is  vital  to  our  security  as  well  as 
to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  two  most  powerful  forces  moving 
in  Asia  since  1945  have  been  nationalism 
and  the  "revolution  of  rising  expec- 
tations." With  the  collapse  of  the  old 
British,  French,  Dutch,  and  Japanese 
imperial  systems  during  and  after  World 
Was  II,  Asia  was  convulsed  by  revolu- 
tionary forces  aimed  at  throwing  off  out- 
side control  and  securing  a  better  life 
for  t'-'e  people. 

C'lT  own  revolutionary,  democratic 
tradition  enabled  some  Americans  to  un- 
derstand these  fundamental  forces.  Be- 
lieving that  Western  imperialism  had 
run  its  course  by  the  end  of  World  War 
n,  our  Government  encouraged  the 
British  to  liquidate  their  Asiatic  colonial 
system ;  we  insisted  that  Japan  surrender 
her  imperial  holdings;  we  brought  con- 
siderable pressure  on  the  Dutch  to  with- 
draw from  the  East  Indies;  and  we 
granted  full  independence  to  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

But  in  China  and  Vietnam,  the  revolu- 
tionary leaders  were  Communists,  which 
automatically  made  then  the  enemy  in 
American  eyes.  To  our  policymakers, 
especially  after  the  bitter  experience  of 
the  Korean  war,  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Ho 
Chi  Minh  were  part  of  a  worldwide  Com- 
munist monolith  bent  upon  global  con- 
quest. We  seemed  ready  to  ostracize  any 
Communist  government  no  matter  how 
strong  its  base  of  local  support,  and  to 
embrace  any  ally  no  matter  how  odious 
and  ineffective,  provided  tie  carried  an 
antl -Communist  banner.  Having  sub- 
stituted commimism  for  the  Devil,  we  felt 
suflaciently  free  from  sin  to  rebuke  those 
who  failed  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  right. 
Although  we  had  followed  a  policy  of 
avoiding  involvement  in  European  alli- 
ances of  the  19th  century.  Secretary  of 
State  IXilles  regarded  neutralism  as  "im- 
moral"  when  practiced  by  the  newly 
emerging  governments  of  the  post-World 
War  n  period.  Forgetting  that  what  we 
are  for  has  been  the  source  of  our 
strength  more  than  what  we  are  against, 
we  made  anticommunism  the  guiding 
principle  of  our  policy  in  Asia. 

Thus,  although  Ho  Chi  Minh  had  stood 
with  us  in  the  war  against  Japain  and 
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saved  American  pilots  shot  down  over  the 
jungle,  we  backed  the  French  effort  to 
crush  the  Vietnamese  mdependence 
smuggle  led  by  Ho.  This  action  ran 
counter  to  President  Pranlclin  Roose- 
velt s  view  that  Indochina  should  be 
placed  under  a  United  Nations  tnistee- 
ship  and  prepared  for  independence. 

Roosevelt  said : 

Prar.ce  has  m'.:ked  It  for  100  years,  the 
people  of  Indcx;hina  are  entitled  to  some- 
thing better  than  that. 

But  with  his  death,  that  view  faded  and 
$2  billion  in  American  aid  went  to  the 
French  effort  which  ended  in  defeat  at 
Dienbienphu  in  1954. 

Ho  Chi  Mmh  emerged  as  a  victorious 
hero  from  the  8-year  war  against 
France — not  because  he  was  a  Commu- 
nist, but  because  he  tapped  powerful 
forces  of  nationalism  and  popular  revolu- 
tion as  a  counter  to  a  crumbling  colo- 
nialism and  an  inept  puppet  regime.  The 
evidence  is  convincmg  that  :f  we  had 
accepUxi  Ho  and  permitted  the  Viet- 
namese to  work  out  their  affairs  free 
from  US.  involvement,  North  and  South 
Vietnam  would  have  united  under  Ho. 
Such  a  regime  might  have  served  as  a 
more  effective  buffer  to  Chinese  pene- 
tration of  southeast  Asia  than  the  di- 
vided and  warring  two  Vletnams  which 
we  helped  initiate  that  have  been  the 
occasion  for  so  much  grief  over  the  past 
decade. 

However  lofty  our  motives,  Americans 
in  Vietnam  and  the  various  political 
chiefs  we  have  embraced  in  Saigon  since 
1954  have  suffered  from  many  of  the 
same  handicaps  that  plagued  the  French. 
As  John  King  Fairbank  put^  it: 

We  are  sleeping  in  the  same  bed  the 
French  slept  In  but  we  are  dreaming  differ- 
ent drean-is 

In  spite  of  enormous  outlays  of  U.S. 
financial  and  military  aid.  it  has  been 
set^mingly  impossible  to  establish  a  gov- 
ernment in  South  Vietnam  capable  of 
enlisting  a  dependable  popular  counter- 
force  to  the  followers  of  Ho.  Perhaps 
no  one  of  the  dozen  regimes  that  have 
come  and  gone  in  Saigon  in  recent  years 
could  have  stood  without  powerful  U.S. 
props.  Yet.  the  public  embrace  of  a 
wliite  Western  power  has  also  raised 
serious  problems  for  the  fleeting  govern- 
ments m  Saigon,  as  General  Ky  has  dis- 
covered m  the  Buddhist  demonstrations. 
Given  the  current  nationalistic  sentiment 
of  Asia,  an  .American  military  embrace 
of  the  local  politicians  may  embarr£iss 
and  weaken  them,  while  undercutting  our 
own  position  In  Indonesia,  for  example, 
:i  was  only  after  the  American  presence 
wa-s  diminished  that  local  anti-Conimu- 
nist  groups,  freed  from  the  c  ha  rue  that 
they  were  American  suxjges.  took  over 
and  administered  a  severe  setback  to 
the  pro-Chinese  Communist  forces. 

We  have  supposed  that  the  No.  1 
enemy  of  Asia  was  communism  and  that 
any  .siicrlflce  to  contain  it  would  be  popu- 
lar But  few  Asiatics  share  our  obsession 
with  communism.  The  bad  memories 
that  fester  in  Asian  minds  are  associat.€d 
not  »ith  communism,  but  with  Western 
Imperialism  and  corrupt  local  hierar- 
chies. The  exploitative  capitalism 
Asiatics  have  experienced  bears  little  re- 


semblance to  the  enlightened  economy 
and  public  policies  that  have  served 
America  so  well.  So,  while  anti-commu- 
nism has  been  an  effective  rallying  cry  to 
secure  ever  larger  congressional  author- 
izations of  American  military  and  finan- 
cial aid  for  compliant  regimes  in  Saigon 
and  elsewhere,  it  has  not  been  in  tune 
with  the  strongest  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  Asia.  Too  often  we  have  be- 
come identified  with  corrupt,  stupid,  and 
Ineffective  dictators  who  made  the  Com- 
munist revolutionists  look  appealing  by 
comparison. 

The  obsession  with  commimism  that 
pulled  us  into  the  Vietnamese  struggle 
has  even  more  clearly  dictated  our  policy 
toward  China  for  the  past  two  decades. 
In  spite  of  the  enormous  power  of  the 
United  States  and  the  relative  weak- 
ness of  China,  antlcommunlsm  has  been 
a  blinding  light  that  has  led  us  to  ag- 
gravate the  very  dangers  we  most  ought 
to  diminish — the  increased  belligerence 
of  China — the  disruption  of  normal  com- 
munications— a  growing  military  in- 
volvement on  China's  border  that  could 
Ignite  a  third  world  war. 

Considering  our  sacrifices  in  World 
War  n  to  save  China  from  the  Japanese, 
we  were  disappointed  and  alarmed  by  the 
collapse  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  before  the 
Communist  forces  of  Msw)  Tse-tung. 
This  was  an  especially  painful  experience 
for  Americans  because  we  had  prided 
ourselves  on  the  open  door  policy,  our 
use  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion  indemnities 
to  finance  Chinese  students  studying  in 
the  United  States,  our  Christian  mis- 
sionary activity,  and  the  Pacific  war  of 
the  1940's. 

Americans  blamed  each  other  for  los- 
ing China — forgetting  that  China  ^&s 
not  ours  to  lose.  Many  Americans  saw 
Chiang  Kai-shek  as  a  Christian  states- 
man allied  through  his  charming  wife 
with  the  wealthy  Soong  family,  devoted 
to  justice  and  freedom.  Actually, 
Chiang  and  the  Soongs  presided  over  a 
corrupt  regime  with  little  concern  for  the 
ordinary  citizen.  They  mulcted  both  the 
U.S.  aid  program  and  their  own  people, 
while  ruthlessly  suppressing  their  critics. 
It  was  such  a  regime  that  paved  the  way 
for  a  Communist  triumph. 

The  galling  presence  of  a  Communist 
government  over  the  most  populous  na- 
tion on  earth — especially  a  nation  to- 
ward which  we  felt  a  peculiar  paternal- 
ism— helps  to  explain  why  we  almost 
literally  closed  our  eyes  on  Chinese 
realities  after  1949. 

Instead  of  quickly  recognizing  the  fact 
of  Mao's  government  in  Peking,  we  as- 
sisted the  flight  of  Chiang  to  the  island 
of  Formosa  and  set  him  up  as  the  rec- 
ognized government  of  the  nation  that 
had  just  expelled  him.  There  was  some 
discussion  in  U.S.  circles  about  recogniz- 
ing the  government  in  Peking,  but  such 
talk  ended  with  the  eruption  of  Mc- 
Carthyism  and  the  strident  anticom- 
mimlsm  of  the  early  1950's.  A  well-fi- 
nanced China  lobby  skillfully  cultivated 
American  political,  religious,  and  mili- 
tary circies  to  secure  maximum  aid  for 
Chiang  and  Implacable  opposition  to  the 
new  government  on  the  mainland. 

Thus  was  forged  U.S.  policy  toward 
mainland  China — a  policy  based  on  the 


political,  economic,  diplomatic,  and  pay. 
chologlcal  isolation  of  China  combined 
with  a  bristling  military  containment. 
We  have  stoutly  refused  to  recognize 
Peking  and  have  blocked  her  entrance 
to  the  United  Nations  while  insisting 
that  Chiang's  forces  on  the  island  of 
Formosa  constitute  the  real  Chinese 
government.  No  American  trade  has 
been  permitted  with  mainland  China, 
and  we  have  tried  strenuously  to  dis- 
courage other  nations  from  trading  with 
her.  Travel  by  U.S.  citizens,  firsthand 
observation,  study  and  reporting  by  our 
scholars  and  journalists,  the  exchange  of 
scientific,  cultural  and  entertainment 
personalities  and  works — all  of  these 
have  been  obviated  by  our  nonrecogni- 
tlon  policy  as  well  as  by  the  bitter  anti- 
Americanism  of  Peking. 

If  an  "iron  curtain"  describes  the  bar- 
riers which  separated  the  Soviet  Union 
from  the  West  in  the  postwar  years,  an 
"ignorance  curtain"  has  descended  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China  since 
1949.  American  ignorance  of  conditions 
in  China  is  paralleled  by  even  greater 
ignorance  in  China  of  the  American  peo- 
ple— of  our  concerns,  our  aspirations,  our 
motives — although  their  leaders  make 
certain  that  our  faults  are  well  adver- 
tised. The  lack  of  information  and 
imderstanding  based  on  normal  ex- 
changes is  one  of  the  most  serious  by- 
products of  the  United  States-China  es- 
trangement. Says  China  expert  Doak 
Bamett : 

There  Is  lese  respKjnsible  public  discussion 
In  the  United  States  of  China  policy  than  of 
any  other  foreign  policy  queeitlon  of  com- 
parable Importance. 

_  # 

The  meagemess  of  responsible  public' 
discussion  is  accented  by  the  scarcity  of 
competent  China  experts  and  research- 
ers. Within  the  State  Department,  the 
McCarthy  witchhunts  of  the  1950's  took 
a  heavy  toll  of  competent,  forthright 
specialists.  Since  then.  State  Depart- 
ment authorities  have  been  largely 
muzzled  by  their  fears  of  Congress  while 
Congress  has  been  qjuzzled  by  fears  of 
the  American  public.  The  result  has 
been  a  paralysis  of  policy  and  a  continu- 
ing Ignorance  that  denies  policymakers, 
the  Congress,  and  our  citizenry  the  op- 
portunity to  consider  realistic  alterna- 
tives. 

The  progression  of  the  recent  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearings 
from  the  Vietnam  issue  of  China  policy 
has  at  long  last  focused  public  attention 
on  the  challenge  of- China.  This  may 
prove  to  be  the  most  valuable  service  of 
Senator  Pulbright  and  his  committee. 

In  a  complex  policy  area  isolated  for 
so  many  years  from  searching  investiga- 
tion and  discussion,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
devise  acceptable  new  alternatives.  No 
one  of  us  has  the  competence  to  move 
with  certainty  in  this  long-shrouded  field. 
But  our  national  Interest  as  weU  as  the 
peace  of  mankind  demand  that  we  open 
the  curtain  of  Ignorance  with  searching 
questions  even  If  the  answers  are  not 
immediately  clear. 

We  need  to  ask  whether  It  serves 
American  security  or  world  peace  for  us 
to  ignore  a  nation  that  embraces  a  quar- 
ter of  the  world's  people.  Even  If  one 
assumes  that  the  Chinese  are  trying  to 


stab  us  in  the  back,  the  most  dangerous 
stance  would  be  to  turn  our  back. 

It  may  be  contended,  as  has  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk,  that  the  Chinese  have 
done  much  to  Isolate  themselves.  But 
does  it  really  serve  our  Interests  to  en- 
courage Chinese  isolationism  through  of- 
ficial American  policy?  Would  it  not 
make  more  sense  from  our  point  of  view 
to  revive  the  "open  door"?  Do  Commu- 
nist states  evolve  in  a  more  moderate  di- 
rection when  they  are  deprived  of  diplo- 
matic, cultural,  and  economic  relation- 
ships with  the  community  of  nations? 

One  wonders  if  nations,  like  individ- 
uals, do  not  become  more  hostile  when 
they  are  ostracized  by  the  community. 
History  and  elementary  psychology 
would  seem  to  point  us  toward  policies 
designed  to  bring  China  into  the  family 
of  man  rather  than  to  exclude  her. 

For  16  years  prior  to  1933  we  refused  to 
recognize  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  1933 
our  relations  with  the  Soviets  have  not 
been  easy,  but  neither  have  they  been 
entirely  bad.  We  fought  a  great  war  as 
allies  with  the  Russians  from  1941  to 
1945 — a  war  that  might  have  resulted  in 
the  triumph  of  Hitler  over  Western  civi- 
lization had  it  not  been  for  the  enormous 
sacrifices  of  the  Russian  people.  We 
have  had  many  irritations  and  frustra- 
tions in  our  relations  with  the  Soviets, 
but  is  there  any  responsible  person  who 
believes  that  Russia  would  have  behaved 
more  reasonably  if  she  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  United  Nations,  denied 
diplomatic  recognition  by  the  United 
States,  and  Isolated  economically  and 
culturally  from  the  West?  The  evidence 
Is  convincing  that  Russia's  relationships 
with  us  and  other  nations  have  encour- 
aged her  more  responsible  position  in 
world  affairs.  Soviet  vetoes  and  speeches 
have  often  irritated  us,  but  who  would 
deny  the  beneficial  impact  of  bringing 
Moscow  imder  the  subtle  discipline  of  the 
United  Nations  family?  Furthermore, 
as  they  have  strAigthened  their  own 
economy  and  society,  the  Russians  have 
become  less  belligerent  and  ideological — 
more  moderate  and  pragmatic. 

This  seems  to  be  the  historical  pattern 
of  revolutionary  societies  and  may  very 
well  be  true  of  the  Chinese  revolution. 
It  is  never  easy  to  forecast  the  cotirse  of 
history,  but  of  one  fact  we  can  be  cer- 
tain—men and  nations  change  with  the 
years.  Today's  enemies  become  tomor- 
row's allies.  As  Justice  Holmes  observed. 
"Time  has  upset  many  fighting  faiths." 
History  provides  grounds  for  hope  that 
the  militant  passions  which  now  divide 
China  and  the  United  States  may  come 
into  more  balanced  proportion  with  the 
passing  of  time.  The  Holy  Crusades  of 
the  Middle  Ages  once  enlisted  the  deepest 
emotions  of  Christians  against  the  Mos- 
lems. But  a  modem  authority,  Sir  Stev- 
en Ruciman,  looking  back  on  this  period, 
writes: 

The  triumphs  of  the  Crusades  were  the 
triumphs  of  faith.  But  faith  without  wis- 
dom Is  a  dangeroxu  thing.  There  was  so 
much  courage  and  so  Uttle  honour,  so  much 
devotion  and  so  Uttle  understanding.  High 
Weals  were  besmirched  by  cruelty  and 
P*«<1,  enterprise  and  endurance  by  a  blind 
and  narrow  self-righteousness;  and  the  Holy 
War  Itself  was  nothing  more  than  a  long 


act  of  intolerance  In  the  name  of  Ood,  which 
Is  the  chief  sin  aigalnst  the  Holy  Oboet. 

The  lesson  of  the  Crusades  would  seem 
to  counsel,  not  another  Holy  War,  but 
patience  and  restraint  on  our  part  while 
time  works  Its  way  in  the  relations  be- 
tween China  and  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  argued  that  China  is  too  ag- 
gressive to  warrant  membership  in  the 
intemationtil  community.  The  growing 
bitterness  between  Russian  and  China 
might  even  lead  the  Russians  to  this 
view.  There  have  been  many  belligerent, 
fanatical  pronouncements  frcMn  Peking 
and  no  one  can  fully  comprehend  Chinese 
behavior.  Both  Moscow  and  Washing- 
ton are  vilified  dally — the  United  States 
being  denoimced  alternately  as  a  '"paper 
tiger"  and  as  sui  aggressor  bent  upon 
destroying  China  with  the  connivance 
of  Moscow.  Sino-Soviet  expert.  Prof. 
Donald  S.  Zagoria  has  noted  that  the 
Chinese  bitterness  toward  Russia  whom 
they  regard  as  a  traitor  is  more  intense 
than  their  feeling  about  the  United 
States  whom  they  view  simply  as  an 
enemy. 

In  any  event,  the  gap  between  Chinese 
rhetoric  and  actual  aggression  is  suf- 
ficiently wide  to  Indicate  that  their  belli- 
cose utterances  may  be  bom  more  of  fear 
and  damaged  pride  than  of  any  serious 
intent  or  capacity  to  conquer  the  world. 
The  recent  highly  publicized  document 
by  Marshal  Lin  Plao — far  from  being  a 
Chinese  "Mein  Kampf" — actually  seems 
to  be  a  warning  to  China's  friends  in 
Vietnam  and  elsewhere  that  they  must 
fight  their  wars  of  Uberation  with  little 
or  no  help  from  China. 

In  fact,  Peking  has  been  restrained  and 
cautious  in  committing  its  military  power 
abroad.  Even  in  the  Korean  War,  the 
Chinese  did  not  enter  until  they  saw 
American  troops  approaching  their  fron- 
tier after  warnings  that  they  would  not 
tolerate  this  development.  While  send- 
ing "volimteers"  into  Korea,  the  Chinese 
refrained  from  the  tise  of  airpower. 

In  the  1962  border  confiict  with  India, 
the  claims  of  Peking  were  fully  supported 
by  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Government 
on  Formosa  and  by  some  informed  peo- 
ple in  neutral  states.  When  the  Chinese 
armies  pushed  easily  beyond  the  dis- 
puted area,  they  were  quickly  withdrawn 
to  the  line  claimed  by  Peking  as  the 
legitimate  boundary. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  Peking  is 
giving  limited  aid  to  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Vietcong  in  the  current  Vietnamese 
war.  But  so  far  no  Chinese  soldiers  are 
fighting  in  South  Vietnam  nor  has  Chi- 
nese airpower  appeared,  in  spite  of  heavy 
and  persistent  American  attacks  close 
to  the  Chinese  border. 

At  home,  China  \s  beset  with  enor- 
mous problems  of  too  little  food,  too 
many  people,  and-  Incredible  difficulties 
of  organization  and  development.  She 
lacks  the  economic  base,  the  food  supply, 
the  navy  and  the  airpower  to  protect 
herself,  to  say  nothing  of  waging  a  major 
war  abroad. 

None  of  this  excuses  China's  belliger- 
ence— for  example,  her  brutality  In  Ti- 
bet. It  does,  however,  suggest  that 
there  is  a  considerable  gap  between  the 
fire-eating  pronouncements  of  the  Chi- 
nese and  their  inclination  or  capacity 


to  engage  In  overt  aggression.  While 
remaining  alert  to  genuine  danger  sig- 
nals from  China,  we  would  do  well  to 
remember  Emerson's   admonition: 

Let  him  not  quit  his  belief  that  a  pop- 
gun is  a  popgun,  though  the  ancient  and 
honorable  of  the  earth  affirm  It  to  b«  the 
crack  of  doom. 

It  should  not  be,  difficult  to  imagine 
that  China  is  genuinely  fearful  of  her 
present  posture.  She  sees  her  former 
ally,  the  Soviet  Union,  moving  into  a 
cooperative  relationship  with  the  West. 
She  sees  the  mighty  American  7  th 
Fleet  maneuvering  constantly  off  her 
shores  and  fast-fiying  American  planes 
bombing  daily  close  to  her  frontiers. 
She  sees  Chiang  with  his  600,000-man 
army  and  air  force  backed  by  the 
United  States  still  insisting  that  he  will 
return  to  the  mainland.  She  sees  her- 
self ringed  by  American  nuclear  instal- 
lations capable  of  pulverizing  her  cities. 

Heavily  loaded  U.S.  bombers  are 
poised  on  bases  in  Formosa,  Okinawa, 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  and 
South  Vietnam.  Remembering  our 
frightened  and  angry  reaction  to  the 
installation  of  Russian  missiles  in  Cuba 
in  1962,  it  should  not  be  difficult  for  us 
to  understand  China's  reaction  to  the 
ring  of  U.S.  nuclear  power  that  con- 
fronts her.  What  would  be  our  atti- 
tude if  enormous  Chinese  air  power 
were  pointed  at  us  from  bases  in  Mexico 
City,  Montreal,  Staten  Island,  and  Ber- 
muda? 

This  kind  of  containment  Invokes 
painful  Chinese  memories  of  a  centiuy 
of  humiliation  and  exploitation  at  the 
hands  of  the  Western  Powers.  Begin- 
ning with  the  opium  wars  of  the  1840's 
the  European  states,  including  czarist 
Russia,  ruthlessly  carved  out  areas  of  ex- 
ploitation in  China  that  were  sealed  with 
the  unequal  treaties.  This  was  an 
especially  traumatic  experience  for  the 
Chinese  because  of  their  deeply  rooted 
sense  of  cultural  superiority. 

White  China  Observer  Clark  Taylor: 

This  humiliation,  still  deeply  felt,  helps 
to  explain  the  curious  mixture  of  concern 
and  defiance  with  which  China  regards  the 
military  power  now  ranged  around  Its 
borders. 

The  triumph  of  the  Communists  In 
1949  ended  Western  exploitation,  but 
Chinese  leaders  bear  the  scars  not  only 
of  a  century  of  shame;  they  especially 
recall  America's  effort  in  the  recent 
past  to  crush  them  in  their  struggle  with 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  Now  they  see  their 
country  surrounded  by  massive  Ameri- 
can power  while  their  former  ally,  the 
Soviet  Union,  has  apparently  deserted 
them. 

Chinese  foreign  policy  is  aimed  at  the 
diminution  of  U.S.  military  power  in 
Asia,  the  annexation  of  China's  former 
territories — esi^eciedly  Formosa,  and  the 
acceptance  of  China  as  a  great  power. 
In  effect,  China  would  like  to  establish 
a  Monroe  Doctrine  that  would  give  her 
the  kind  of  role  in  Asia  which  we  pro- 
claimed for  ourselves  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  Chinese  mistakenly 
expected  the  Russians  to  back  up  their 
objectives  much  as  the  British  Fleet  sup- 
ported the  Monroe  E>octrine  for  lu  dur- 
ing the  19th  century. 
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Peking's  current  goals  would  doubt- 
less be  pursued  by  any  strong  Chinese 
government — Communist  or  non-Com- 
munist. The  evidence  is  compelling, 
however,  that  China  will  not  recklessly 
commit  her  military  power. 

But  even  if  one  accepts  Chinese  bel- 
ligerence at  face  value — even  if  China 
has  done  much  to  isolate  herself,  and 
even  if  she  repeatedly  spurns  U.S.  initia- 
tives toward  improved  relations,  I  believe 
that  American  policy  should  now  be 
pointed  tx)ward  achieving  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  people  and  the  govern- 
ment of  this  vast  country.  The  United 
States  is  great  enough  and  powerful 
enough  and  wise  enough  to  take  the 
lead  during  the  next  decade  or  two  in 
modilying  the  bitterness  and  fear  that 
have  developed  between  China  and  our- 
selves. 

A  f^rst  step  in  that  direction  should 
be  a  careful  examination  accompanied 
by  public  discussion  of  all  aspects  of  our 
China  policy. 

There  is  no  more  urgent  responsibility 
confronting  American  scholars,  Journal- 
ists, Members  of  Consress  and  Govern- 
ment officials  than  a  reexamination  and 
restructing  of  Sino-American  relations. 
A  problem  so  important  to  ourselves,  our 
children,  and  all  mankind  should  be 
analyzed  and  di-scussed  with  candor  and 
with  courage.  Senator  Fulbright  has 
helped  to  set  us  on  that  course  by  the 
stimulating  Investigation  recently  con- 
ducted by  his  committee 

The  discussions  launched  by  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  should 
be  broadened  and  pursued  in  depth.  To 
strengtr.en  that;  effort.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  President  name  a  blue-ribbon 
China  conmn.s.-^lon  of  highly  qualified 
American.s  headed  perhaps  by  former 
President  Ei.seniiovvcr  or  Generals  Ridg- 
way  or  Gavin.  Such  a  commission  could 
look  carefully  at  the  various  aspects  of 
United  States-China  relations  and 
recommend  needed  policy  changes  or 
initiatives. 

A  distinguished  commission  of  this 
kind  would  have  the  authority  and  pres- 
tige to  marshal  the  finest  talent  in  the 
Nation  and  make  their  views  known  to 
the  American  people.  Qualified  men  spe- 
cializing on  China  are  sadly  lacking  in 
the  State  Department  although  there  are 
a  handful  of  highly  able  experts  there 
as  well  as  in  some  of  our  great  univer- 
sities. But  such  brilliant  men  as  George 
Kennan.  Charles  Bohlen,  and  Llewellyn 
Thompson — experts  on  Soviet  affairs — 
are  not  easily  found  in  the  China  section 
of  the  State  Department.  We  need  to  be 
about  the  business  of  developing  such 
men  and  harnessing  their  talent  as  quick- 
ly as  po.s.sib!e 

Second,  China  should  be  Invited  to 
participate  in  the  disarmament  and  nu- 
clear proliferation  talks  at  Geneva. 
This  su^?estion,  advocated  by  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy  and  others.  Is  clearly  In 
our  national  interest.  If  we  beUeve  that 
China  IS  a  potentially  dangerous  nu- 
clear power,  it  makes  little  sense  to  ex- 
clude her  from  conferences  designed  to 
bring  some  degree  of  control  over  nuclear 
weapons.  It  is  not  clear  that  Peking 
would  accept  an  inviution  to  participate 
in  such  discussions,  but  after  the  ex- 


plosion of  her  first  nuclear  device  she 
suggested  a  global  conference  on  nu- 
clear control  and  disarmament  which  we 
promptly  rejected.  It  might  be  worth- 
while for  some  of  the  neutral  nations  to 
initiate  a  dialog  aimed  at  reviving  this 
proposal  and  drawing  the  Chinese  into 
a  significant  role. 

Third,  we  should  drop  our  opposition 
to  the  admission  of  China  to  the  United 
Nations.  We  need  not  become  an  ad- 
vocate of  Peking's  admission,  but  neither 
should  we  try  any  longer  to  pressure 
other  nations  into  voting  against  ad- 
mission. China  may  be  voted  a  seat  In 
the  United  Nations  this  fall  no  matter 
what  we  do.  But  this  is  a  matter  for 
the  member  nations  of  the  UJ^.  to  de- 
cide free  from  undue  pressures  from  the 
United  States  or  other  great  powers. 
Certainly,  we  should  not  use  our  foreign 
assistance  program  as  an  indirect  device 
to  buy  votes  in  the  General  Assembly 
against  the  admission  of  mainland  China. 
Foreign  assistance  is  too  costly  and  seri- 
ous a  business  to  waste  on  a  lost  cause. 
It  Is  not  clear  that  Peking  would  ac- 
cept a  seat  in  the  United  Nations,  but  this 
is  not  relevant  to  the  basic  question  of 
whether  or  not  she  should  be  offered 
admission. 

Fourth,  while  encouraging  self-deter- 
mination for  the  people  of  Formosa,  we 
should  indicate  our  willingness  to  abide 
by  the  judgment  of  the  United  Nations 
as  to  a  possible  solution  for  the  For- 
mosan  problem.  This  is  the  issue  that 
bars  serious  discussion  of  China's  rela- 
tionship to  both  the  United  Nations  and 
the  United  States.  Both  Communist 
China  and  Chiang's  Nationalist  regime 
insist  that  there  is  only  one  China  of 
which  Formosa  is  a  part.  The  National- 
ists now  hold  Formosa  as  well  as  the 
Chinese  seat  in  the  United  Nations  and 
insist  that  Peking  must  not  be  recog- 
nized or  admitted  to  the  U.N.  Peking, 
on  the  other  hand,  insists  that  Chiang 
has  no  legitimate  claim  to  either  For- 
mosa or  mainland  China  and  must  be 
expelled  from  the  U.N.  before  Peking  will 
enter. 

The  immediate  origin  of  the  Formosa 
problem  was  the  Cairo  Conference  of 
1943  at  which  President  Roosevelt  and 
Winston  Churchill  promised  Chiang 
Kai-shek  that  Formosa  would  be  ^iven 
to  China  after  the  defeat  of  Japan.  The 
island  had  been  ceded  to  Japan  "in  per- 
petuity" by  the  Chinese  at  the  end  of  the 
Sino- Japanese  War  in  1895.  During  the 
next  half  century  of  energetic  Japanese 
rule,  Formosa  became  a  develop)ed  so- 
ciety with  a  sense  of  identity  apart  from 
the  Chinese  mainland.  The  Formosans 
eagerly  anticipated  the  end  of  Japanese 
rule  in  the  expectation  that  they  would 
have  a  more  effective  political  voice  in 
their  own  affairs  as  a  part  of  postwar 
China. 

Instead,  Chiang's  government  imme- 
diately suppressed  all  overtures  from  the 
Formosans  toward  representation  in  the 
government  that  emerged  after  1945. 
Formosan  political  leaders  were  impris- 
oned or  executed  and  the  island  was  in- 
vaded by  hordes  of  opportunists  from 
the  Chinese  mainland  who  appropriated 
all  the  property  that  could  be  carted  off 
or  exploited  for  private  gsdn.    Formosan 


residents,  as  distinct  from  those  who 
came  from  China  after  World  War  n, 
were  excluded  from  aU  important  politi- 
cal, commercial  and  educational  posi- 
tions. 

When  Chiang  was  defeated  by  the 
Communists  in  1949,  he  and  2  million 
supporters  fled  to  Formosa  and  made  the 
island  their  fiefdom — ignoring  the  wishes 
of  the  10  million  residents.  Heavily 
supported  by  U.S.  military  and  economic 
aid,  Formosa  has  prospered  economi- 
cally, although  to  this  day  it  knows  little 
democracy.  Many  of  its  people,  includ- 
ing some  who  came  from  China  after 
1949,  now  feel  the  same  kind  of  sepa- 
rate identity  from  the  Chinese  mainland 
that  develoi>ed  during  the  half  century 
of  Japanese  rule.  There  is  considerable 
evidence  that  Chiang's  professed  deter- 
mination to  return  to  the  mainland  is 
not  shared  by  many  of  his  subjects. 
Meanwhile,  it  seems  ironical  that  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  jeopardized  by  the 
uncertain  status  of  this  little  island. 

Our  only  honorable  way  out  of  the 
Formosa  dilemma  is  to  foster  a  situation 
of  self-determination  there  combined 
with  a  more  active  United  Nations  role 
aimed  at  an  acceptable  solution.  We 
cannot  lightly  turn  Formosa  over  to 
Peking  since  that  would  be  a  betrayal  of 
both  the  Chinese  who  fled  there  after 
1949  and  of  the  Formosans'  hope  for  a 
hand  in  their  own  governance.  Neither 
can  we  hope  to  maintain  permanent 
credibility  for  the  fiction  that  Chiang 
will  recover  control  of  mainland  China 
from  his  island  base. 

Peking  can  be  expected  to  oppose  any 
arrangement  that  does  not  simply  turn 
the  island  over  to  her.  Chiang  will  ob- 
ject to  any  proposed  election  supervised 
by  outsiders  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  represent  meddling  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  Formosa.  The  National- 
ist regime  has  never  had  a  popular  man- 
date, although  it  has  developed  an  elec- 
tion process  in  local  administration 
under  the  Formosa  Provincial  govern- 
ment. We  should  applaud  this  devel- 
opment and  put  our  influence  behind 
any  and  all  procedures  that  permit  the 
people  of  Formosa  to  determine  their 
own  goverrunent  and  in  time  establish 
their  independence  by  democratic 
means. 

Should  not  the  Formosa  Provincial 
government  begin  to  play  a  greater  role 
in  administration  of  the  island's  eco- 
nomic affairs?  Should  we  not  expect 
the  Nationalist  Government  and  the 
Provincial  government  eventually  to 
merge  in  the  interests  of  greater  efiB- 
ciency  and  responsiveness -to  popular 
interests?  Aging  President  Chiang. 
through  his  controlled  Nationillst  leg- 
islature, hEis  just  appropriated  increased 
EKJwer,  Eissumed  another  6-year  term, 
and  designated  his  successors.  These 
are  decisions  that  should  ideally  be  made 
by  the  people  of  Formosa  in  genuine 
elections. 

If  our  moral  support  of  the  election 
process  is  accompanied  by  a  clear  re- 
afiBrmation  of  our  commitment  to  de- 
fend the  island.  It  could  not  be  charged 
that  we  were  abandoning  our  allies  and 
the  containment  of  mainland  China. 
We  should  make  clear  that  we  will  not 
tolerate  Chinese  aggression,  nor  would 


we  ever  permit  Chiang  and  his  Nation- 
alist followers  to  be  handed  over  to 
Peking.  Nationalist  mainlanders  and 
Formosans  alike  should  equally  enjoy"^ 
the  rights  of  citizenship  in  an  independ- 
ent, democratic  Formosan  state.  In 
such  a  situation,  the  world  could  see 
that  self-determination  was  a  fact  be- 
cause all  the  people  on  Formosa  could 
participate  in  full  political  life. 

Since  our  policy  toward  Formosa  has 
been  widely  questioned  in\the  interna- 
tional community,  it  would  be  wise  for 
us  to  place  the  entire  issue  before  the 
United  Nations.  We  could  indicate  our 
(rtllingness  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of 
the  Assembly  with  the  understanding 
that  the  wishes  of  the  Formosans  would 
be  considered  and  that  adequate  security 
arrangements  would  be  worked  out. 
This  would  place  on  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  the  responsibility  for 
finding  an  acceptable  answer  to  the  For- 
mosan dilemma  rather  than  creating  the 
impression  that  America  is  blocking  a 
solution.  We  should  make  clear  that  we 
are  willing  to  live  not  only  with  a  "one 
China"  or  "two  Chinas"  policy,  but  that 
we  would  be  happy  to  see  a  "one  China- 
one  Formosa"  solution  with  maximum 
self-determination  for  the  people  of  For- 
mosa. 

Aside  from  such  diplomatic  questions 
as  the  recognition  of  China,  her  entrance 
to  the  United  Nations,  and  the  status  of 
Formosa,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
areas  in  which  U.S.  initiatives  might  en- 
courage a  better  relationship  between 
ourselves  and  the  Chinese. 

In  April  1965  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  unanimously  called  upon  our 
Government  "to  more  effectively  open 
channels  of  communication  with  the 
people"  of  mainland  China.  Outgoing 
U.S.  Chamber  President  Robert  Gerholz. 
who  favors  trade,  discussion,  and  cul- 
tural exchange  with  the  Chinese,  said  at 
that  time : 

It  makes  no  sense  for  the  United  States  not 
to  be  In  touch  with  a  country  of  700  million 
people.  Any  time  you  can  get  people  around 
a  conference  table  •  •  •  I  prefer  It  to  bomb- 
ing and  going  to  war. 

First.  In  that  spirit,  we  would  encour- 
age an  exchange  with  China  of  scholars, 
journalists,  businessmen,  artists,  edu- 
cators, farmers,  scientists,  and  tourists. 
Both  China  and  the  United  States  could 
profit  from  an  exchange  of  scientific  and 
technical  information  in  such  fields  as 
weather  modification,  population  control, 
agricultural  development,  and  medical 
research.  Such  a  policy  would  avoid  the 
kind  of  foolish  decision  that  recently 
prevented  us  from  accepting  a  rare  Chi- 
nese Panda  bear  that  a  friendly  Aus- 
tralian wished  to  donate  to  an  American 
zoo.  One  wonders  if  Chinese  Pandas 
would  really  infect  us  with  a  dangerous 
Communist  virus. 

President  Johnson  acted  wisely  in  his 
recent  decision  to  permit  American 
scholars  to  study  in  China  and  to  grant 
^isas  to  Chinese  scholars  applying  for 
study  in  the  United  States.  Whether  or 
not  Peking  will  admit  our  scholars  or 
grant  passports  to  her  scholars  in  the 
jniniediate  future  is  questionable,  but  at 
least  we  have  taken  a  first  step  toward 
opening  the  ignorance  curtain. 
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Specifically,  I  would  suggest  that  two 
or  more  of  oiu-  great  universities,  per- 
haps Harvard  and  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  two  or  more  institutions  of 
higher  learning;  in  neutral  countries 
assemble  a  task  force  of  medical  or  other 
specialists  and  offer  through  the  neutral- 
ist universities  to  send  them  to  China  on 
an  exchange  basis. 

The  Pugwash  group  of  scholars  that 
have  had  such  striking  success  in  estab- 
lishing private  technical  communication 
with  their  Soviet  counterparts,  even  dur- 
ing the  roughest  cold  war  period,  might 
be  asked  to  apply  themselves  to  reaching 
Chinese  scholars  on  terms  not  offensive 
to  Peking. 

Institutions  stich  as  South  Dakota 
State  University  or  Iowa  State  University 
might  be  asked  to  host  a  conference  on 
agricultiu-al  problems  and  techniques 
to  which  Chinese  experts  could  be  In- 
vited along  with  other  participants. 
These  universities  are  so  located  that 
visits  to  nearby  farms  would  give  the 
Chinese  observers  an  opportunity  to  com- 
municate directly  with  our  farmers  and 
view  the  operation  of  typical  American 
farms. 

Second.  We  could  emphasize  our  will- 
ingness to  increase  communications  with 
the  Chinese  by  eliminating  the  require- 
ment of  special  passports  to  China  and 
other  nations.  Any  adult  citizen  should 
be  allowed  to  travel  at  his  own  discretion 
whenever  he  can  secure  a  visa.  The 
right  to  travel  shoiild  be  a  basic  right  of 
American  citizens. 

For  a  time  prior  to  1960,  Peking  seemed 
to  be  interested  in  negotiating  an  ex- 
change of  newrsmen  with  the  United 
States.  Since  then,  the  Chinese  have 
said  that  progress  on  this  and  other 
issues  must  await  settlement  on  the 
Formosan  problem.  Some  50  U.S.  jour- 
nalists have  validated  passports  for 
China,  but  only  Edgar  Snow  and  a  farm 
expert  who  was  inadvertently  Issued  a 
visa  in  Helsinki  have  been  admitted. 
For  the  United  States  to  drop  the  travel 
ban  on  all  citizens  would  make  our  own 
principles  clearer  and  more  confident 
while  placing  the  responsibility  on  Peking 
for  roEidblocks  to  communications  and 
travel. 

Third.  We  should  open  the  door  for 
trade  In  nonstrategic  materials  and  cease 
our  pressures  to  discourage  other  nations 
from  trading  with  the  Chinese.  Sixty- 
eight  percent  of  China's  trade  is  now  with 
our  free  world  allies.  Japan  has  re- 
placed Russia  as  China's  major  trading 
partner — an  arrangement  that  benefits 
both  Japan  and  Chiria  and  makes  China 
less  dependent  on  the  Communist  world. 

Since  no  responsible  Chinese  ofiQcial 
has  proposed  increased  trade  with  the 
United  States,  there  is  no  immediate  like- 
lihood of  a  flourishing  trade  with  us. 
But  the  removal  of  present  blanket  pro- 
hibitions would  enable  indivic'ual  U.S. 
traders  to  deal  with  China  much  as  they 
have  with  Russia  and  esistem  Europe. 
Today,  the  only  goods  that  cross  borders 
are  publications  and  printed  material  be- 
tween libraries  and  various  institutes,  but 
this  trickle  might  flow  faster  if  present 
U.S.  regulations  were  relaxed  so  that 
we  might  trade  with  the  Chinese  on  the 
same  basis  as  we  do  the  Russians. 


This  would  not  weaken  American  se- 
curity but  It  could  introduce  China's 
agricultural  and  industrial  managers  to 
American  goods  and  methods.  It  could 
stimulate  demands  among  their  engi- 
neers and  technicians  for  greater  access 
to  U.S.  technical  data.  It  could  open 
the  door  for  sales  of  wheat  and  other 
surplus  crops  ±o  a  nation  which  un- 
doubtedly contains  many  hungry  mouths. 

In  recent  years  China's  fast-growing 
population,  unfavorable  weather,  and 
the  failure  of  the  great  leap  forward 
have  resulted  in  large  grain  shortages. 
As  a  consequence,  Peking  has  purchased 
huge  quantities  of  wheat  and  other 
cereals  from  Canada,  Australia,  and 
France.  Indeed,  Canadian  farmers  and 
exporters  are  experiencing  an  economic 
boom  as  a  result  of  sizable  sales  to  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Canadian, 
Australian  and  French  governments 
have  relaxed  acreage  controls,  utilized 
surpluses,  and  stimulated  their  agricul- 
tural and  related  industries.  The 
Chinese  grain  purchases  have  been  a 
new-found  gold  mine  to  our  wheat  ex- 
porting allies. 

The  United  States,  in  contrast.  Is 
struggling  to  control  the  output  of  farm- 
ers by  acreage  controls,  land  retirement 
schemes,  and  other  expensive  devices. 
We  have  sought  to  isolate  our  accimiu- 
lated  surpluses  in  goverrunent-financed 
storage  programs.  While  putting  up 
with  tight  acreage  restrictions,  and  price 
depressing  surpluses,  farmers  have  been 
blamed  fo  the  high  public  cost  of  the 
control  program.  Meanwhile,  the  entire 
economy  hais  suffered  from  a  restricted 
and  depressed  agriculture. 

Given  these  factors,  would  It  not  be 
In  the  Nation's  Interest  to  lift  some  of 
the  restrictions  that  have  foreclosed  U.S. 
grain  sales  in  China  and  other  parts  of 
the  Communist  world?  Is  there  really 
any  reason  to  believe  that  a  well-fed 
Communist  is  more  dangerous  than  a 
hungry  one? 

Such  trade  would  obviously  be  of  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  us  in  increased  income 
and  a  sharply  improved  balance  of  pay- 
ments. If  the  political  blocks  to  trade 
could  be  removed,  American  farmers 
could  expect  to  sell  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars  of  grain  to  the  Chinese  each  year. 
This  would  not  only  enrich  our  farmers, 
it  would  mean  new  economic  stimulus 
and  greater  sales  of  farm  machlne#. 
farm  supplies,  shipping  and  materials  of 
all  kinds.  Idle  acres  and  abandoned 
farms  would  once  again  begin  to  produce 
and  rural  communities  would  feel 
strengthened  purchasing  power.  The  po- 
tential Impact  of  a  flourishing  trade  with 
a  nation  approaching  a  billion  people  is 
difficult  to  comprehend.  Such  trade  is 
also  a  sound  political  and  moral  pjositlon 
for  the  Nation  in  demonstrating  the  efH- 
ciency  of  our  agriculture  and  industry 
and  our  recognition  that  even  political 
rivals  should  not  be  denied  food  and 
other  nonstrategic  materials  which  we 
have  in  abundance  that  they  might  be 
willing  to  purchase. 

Tlie  foregoing  are  a  few  of  the  steps 
which  the  United  States  could  take  with 
no  serious  risk  that  might  strengthen  our 
security  by  encouraging  more  amicable 
relations  with  the  people  of  China.    They 
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would  not  lessen  the  effective  military 
containmerit  of  China,  but  might  In  fact 
make  l:  more  practical.  We  have  neither 
the  mission  nor  the  capacity  to  play 
God  tn  Asia  by  a  unilateral  U.S.  police 
operation.  Vietnam  should  have  taught 
us  the  futility  of  this  role.  But  an  en- 
lightened U.S  policy  that  recognized 
China's  reasonable  diplomatic,  economic 
and  cultural  interests  might  not  only 
lessen  Chinese  belligerence:  it  would  also 
be  more  inclined  to  win  the  approval  of 
Japan.  India  Pakistan,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  our  western  European  allies  whose 
support  will  be  required  for  any  effective 
determination  of  China's  legitimate  role 
In  Asia. 

The  suggested  steps  should  make  clear 
that  while  we  would  resist  any  military 
aggression  by  the  Chinese,  we  want  to 
see  them  prosper  in  a  climate  of  peace. 
While  we  do  not  approve  of  their  sys- 
tem of  government  for  ourselves,  we 
could  wish  them  continued  progress  in 
their  efforts  to  orK;anize  and  develop  their 
vast  country  and  conquer  Its  staggering 
problems.  The  Chinese  have  accom- 
plished much  of  value  in  a  few  short 
years— improving  the  status  of  women, 
lifting  the  educational  level  of  the  peo- 
ple and  eliminating  most  of  the  crime, 
prostitution,  and  corruption  of  their 
great  cities.  In  spite  of  droughts,  floods, 
heavy  population  pressures,  and  organi- 
zational mistakes,  they  have  vastly  im- 
proved their  f  >od  distribution  so  that 
large-scale  star.-ation  has  been  pre- 
ventt^d  Scientific,  technical  and  eco- 
nomic advancements  have  been  remark- 
able All  these  worthwhile  accomplish- 
ments, achieved  without  substantial  aid 
from  other  countries,  are  worthy  of  our 
respect.  It  is  true  that  they  have  been 
accompanied  by  a  high  degree  of  regi- 
mentation, but  as  Prof  Lucian  W.  Pye 
has  observed : 

The  mere  assignment  of  ruling  what  may 
become  half  the  world's  population  with 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  world's  resources 
will  compel  Chinese  leaders  to  keep  their 
society  on  a  tight  leash. 

It  Is  not  likely  that  China  would  re- 
spond favorably  to  U.S.  initiatives  in  the 
immediate  future.  Her  leaders  are  not 
presently  in  a  happy  mood.  China's 
heavy  handed  interference  in  Africa,  In- 
donesia, and  Cuba  has  been  rebuffed  by 
the  people  of  those  states  which  she 
thought  were  logical  allies.  She  has  suf- 
fered a  bitter  estrangement  from  the  So- 
viet Union  Aside  from  the  deep  scars 
of  a  centurj-  of  Western  huniillation,  her 
leaders  are  haunted  by  the  memories  of 
"The  Long  March  "  and  decades  of  civil 
strife  and  misrule.  They  bitterly  resent 
the  U.S.  nuclear  power  that  encircles 
them — to  say  nothing  of  the  escalating 
war  in  "Vietnam. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  China 
may  react  in  a  hostile,  if  not  hysterical 
manner  to  US  overtures.  U.N.  Secre- 
tary-General U  Thant  has  said  that  the 
Ch.nese  leadersliip  is  gripped  by  the  anx- 
ieties of  a  nervous  breakdown.  If  that 
analysis  is  correct,  it  is  all  the  more  ur- 
gent that  we  take  reasonable  steps  to 
quiet  their  fears  CerT.a.mly.  we  will  not 
make  Chma  less  belligerent  by  answering 
^steria  with  hysteria,  or  name  calling  by 


name  calling.  When  the  Chinese  recite 
our  faults  and  Ignore  our  virtues.  It  does 
not  make  them  more  reasonable  for  us 
to  display  the  same  blind  emotionalism. 
If  they  have  a  distorted  image  of  us,  that 
does  not  make  It  In  our  Interest  to  live 
with  a  distorted  vision  of  them. 

We  must  be  prepared  for  rebuffs,  in- 
sults, and  misinterpretations  of  our  mo- 
tives. But  with  enough  patience,  an 
Imaginative  policy  aimed  at  drawing 
China  Into  the  family  of  nations  should 
bear  more  fruit  than  a  policy  designed 
to  Isolate,  antagonize,  and  hamper  her 
development. 

As  the  exponents  of  freedom,  we  would 
do  well  to  remember  the  words  of  Judge 
Learned  Hand: 

The  spirit  of  liberty  Is  the  spirit  which  Is 
not  too  sure  that  It  Is  right;  the  spirit  of 
liberty  is  the  spirit  which  seeks  to  understand 
the  minds  of  other  men  and  women;  the 
spirit  of.  liberty  Is  the  spirit  which  weighs 
their  interests  alongside  its  own  without  bias. 

Senator  FVlbright  has  brilliantly 
highlighted  the  danger  of  following  old 
myths  rather  than  new  realities.  If, 
however,  one  considers  current  tenden- 
cies to  substitute  military  power  and  dip- 
lomatic rigidity  for  the  eternal  impera- 
tives of  brotherhood  and  reconciliation. 
It  may  be  that  our  dilemma  stems  from 
substituting  new  myths  for  old  realities. 

But,  regardless  of  the  angle  of  vision 
on  our  growing  quandary  in  Asia,  we  need 
to  develop  that  reasonableness  of  mind, 
that  spirit  of  llt)erty,  which  gives  force  to 
the  words:  "We  must  change  to  master 
change." 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  One  of  the  great- 
est mysteries  to  me  in  this  whole  mat- 
ter— and  I  -wonder  if  the  Senator  had 
thought  about  it — is  why  we  helped  the 
French  try  to  hold  Its  colonial  rule  in 
this  area,  whereas  in  every  other  case 
where  colonial  people  desired  independ- 
ence we  were  ready  to  give  them  help, 
certainly  psycholo^al  help  and  moral 
support. 

■What  Is  the  Senator's  tmderstanding 
as  to  why  we  did  not  do  that  in  this  case, 
and  In  the  1950's  helped  France  to  try 
to  maintain  control  over  this  area? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  can  think  of  only 
two  reasons,  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas knows  this  subject  much  better 
than  I  do.  In  the  first  place,  Vietnam 
was  one  area  where  the  anticolonlal 
movement  was  led  by  Communist  lead- 
ers. In  most  areas,  the  movement 
against  the  old  Imperial  powers  was  non- 
Communist.  Vietnam's  Ho  Chl-Minh 
was  a  Marxist  who  led  the  movement  for 
independence.  I  think  his  poUtlcEil 
philosophy  was  one  reason  why  we  de- 
cided to  help  the  French  and  to  depart 
there  from  what  had  been  a  rather  con- 
sistent policy  to  encourage  movements 
against  imperialism. 

Perhaps  the  other  reason  we  gave  the 
French  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  In  Viet- 
nam was  that  we  were  then  courting 
French  help  In  Western  Europe  In  estab- 
lishing a  European  alliance  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  were  willing  to  sacri- 
fice  our   antlcoloniallst   sympathies   in 


Vietnam  in  return  for  French  support 
In  Western  Europe. 

I  do  not  know  whether  these  were  all 
the  reasons  for  our  action  at  that  time 
but  I  think  they  were  parts  of  the  ration- 
alization. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  further,  I  agree 
that  those  were  probably  the  most  im- 
portant  ones,  but  it  seems  rather  strange 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  in  an 
area  where  we  know  so  little  about  the 
Communists,  or  the  Buddhists,  for  that 
matter.  It  seems  a  strange  reason  for  me 
In  view  of  our  overriding  interest  In  na- 
tionalism and  In  view  of  our  history  and 
our  professions  In  the  Interest  of  inde- 
pendence In  colonial  areas.  I  know  this 
has  been  the  reason  given.  It  does  not 
quite  persuade  me  as  being  a  quite  valid 
reason.  I  suppose  that  Is  what  I  am 
tr3^ng  to  say. 

Mr.  McGO"VERN.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator's  critique  of  that  point  of  view 
I  think,  however,  that  in  some  instances 
where  a  government  has  been  under  the 
head  of  a  Communist,  we  have  automati- 
cally opposed  it.  We  have  tended  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  even  Communist 
goverrmients  sometimes  have  strong 
popular  support  and  that  they  do  not 
necessarily  serve  as  puppets  for  either 
Peking  or  Moscow.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
Ho  Chl-Minh,  Communist  though  he 
may  be,  does  not  want  China  running  hk 
country,  and  that  he  could  have  been 
a  very  eflfective  buffer  against  China 
One  weakness  in  our  current  Vietnam 
policy  Is  that  we  are  driving  the  North 
Vietnamese  into  a  growing  dependence 
on  China. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think 
there  Is  any  question  that,  under  our 
present  policy,  if  It  continues,  we  aire 
playing  the  Chinese  game.  I  think  the 
Chinese  must  be  very  pleased  with  what 
they  are  doing,  from  their  point  of  view 
Another  thing  that  has  bothered  me 
is  that  just  at  about  that  same  time  we 
recognized  the  Importance  of  Yugoslavia 
and  determined  to  give  Yugoslavia  aid 
in  1948  or  1949.  I  beUeve  that  Is  the 
time. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  my  recol- 
lection. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  gave  Yugo- 
slavia material  aid.  It  was  a  Commu- 
nist countrj'.  We  did  It  then  because  we 
thought  Yugoslavia  had  broken  the  uni- 
formity of  the  Cominform,  and  had 
broken  away  from  Russia.  But  there 
was  no  evidence  that  Ho  Chi-Mlnh  wai 
a  stooge.  At  least,  he  was  a  very  long 
way  from  Russia. 

So  it  does  not  quite  add  up.  There 
was  some  kind  of  influence  working  in 
our  Government  that  I  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand, because  there  was  a  Com- 
munist government  in  Yugoslavia,  and 
we  were  able  to  overlook  it,  not  just  by 
tolerating  it,  but  giving  It  military  as- 
sistance. So  it  is  a  curious  little  episode 
which  has  led  to  tragic  results. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  To  underscore  what 
the  Senator  has  said,  the  action  of  Tito 
in  Yugoslavia  in  sealing  off  his  border 
was  a  factor  in  the  defeat  of  the  Com- 
munists in  Greece  during  the  Greek  civil 
war.    Sometimes  the  Communists  do  not 
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work  together  across  borders.  Some- 
times they  work  at  cross  purposes.  I 
think  It  is  In  our  Interest  not  to  treat 
them  as  part  of  a  big  monolith  taking  or- 
ders from  Peking  or  Moscow,  but  to  think 
of  them  as  individual  states,  neither 
should  we  regard  proud  nations'  states 
as  dominoes,  which  will  all  fall  the  same 
way  because  of  orders  from  Moscow  or 
Peking. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  agree. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  On 
what  has  been  the  theme  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota,  would  the  Sen- 
ator recognize  the  possibility  or  the 
probability  that  the  loss  of  China  to  the 
Communists  was  working  on  the  con- 
science of  the  United  States — we  were 
reacting  to  the  loss  of  China  to  the  Com- 
munists and  getting  extremely  anxious 
about  that  part  of  the  world?  Would 
the  Senator  recognize  that  perhaps  it  was 
tearing  at  our  consciences  and  therefore 
we  were  reacting,  as  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  suggested  by  his  state- 
ment, inappropriately? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes;  I  think  the 
Senator  has  put  his  finger  on  one  of  the 
clues  to  our  policy  in  southeast  Asia — 
that  if  Vietnam  were  not  on  the  border 
of  China,  we  probably  would  not  have  the 
excessive  concern  we  have  had  about  the 
importance  of  that  part  of  the  world. 
Frankly,  I  have  not  been  able  to  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  what  happens  in 
Vietnam  is  going  to  determine  the  fate 
of  civilization.  I  think  we  have  exag- 
gerated the  significance  of  this  little 
country  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
relationship  to  our  own  security  or  to  its 
role  in  international  affairs. 

It  is  implied  by  some  that  by  fighting 
a  war  against  North  Vietnam  we  are  In 
effect  containing  China.  I  cannot  quite 
see  that  logic  but  I  think  that  is  part  of 
the  rationale  for  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  ArkaJisas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  on  the  latest  of  several  speeches 
he  has  made  on  this  subject,  which  have 
made  a  great  contribution,  I  think,  to 
rational,  calm,  and  sensible  discussion  of 
the  problem.  I  hope  that  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators, and  particularly  the  people  of  this 
country,  will  take  Ills  thoughtful  state- 
ments regarding  our  relations  with  China 
and  the  outside  world  generally  seriously. 

I  have  been  in  the  Senate  now  for  22 
years,  and  I  have  never  been  as  disturbed 
about  our  relations  with  other  countries 
as  I  have  been  during  the  present  ses- 
sion. I  think  the  Senator  is  doing  a 
great  service  In  helping  to  alert  the 
American  people  to  the  dangers  of  a 
PoUcy  which.  I  think,  is  leading  us  into 
greater  and  greater  difficulties.  I  hope 
and  believe  that  the  Senator's  expres- 
sions on  these  subjects  will  be  given  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  and  I  congratu- 
late him  on  the  time  and  effort  he  ap- 
plies to  this  subject.  I  look  forward  to 
more  statements  along  this  Une. 


I  find  nothing  in  the  Senator's  state- 
ment to  disagree  with.  In  fact,  I  think 
he  has  condensed  into  a  relatively  short 
period  the  thoughts  which  have  been  de- 
veloped in  the  hearings,  and  has  inter- 
preted them  and  gone  farther  than  many 
of  the  witnesses  before  the  committee. 

I  do  not  think,  at  this  late  stage,  that 
it  can  be  considered  radical  or  bold  be- 
yond reason  at  all  to  make  the  sugges- 
tions he  has  with  regard  to  our  attitude 
toward  China.  And  this  Is  a  key  point. 
I  think  it  is  a  key  consideration  that  had 
led  us  into  the  morass  of  Vietnam. 

I  had  the  impression,  in  our  hearings — 
which  I  believe  the  Senator  would 
share — that  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
have  become  involved  there  Is  the  over- 
riding fear  of  China.  I  think  that  fear, 
if  it  is  continued.  Is  the  type  of  thing 
that  will  be  more  likely  to  create  a  real 
danger  than  if  we  were  to  take  a  differ- 
ent approach.  The  expectations  of 
trouble,  the  expectations  of  a  challenge 
and  of  aggression  from  China  are  one 
of  the  greatest  incentives  to  the  devel- 
opment of  that  very  thing.  It  seems  to 
me  that  is  the  way  human  nature  works. 
If  we  continue  that  attitude,  then  they 
are  more  likely  to  do  what  we  seem  to 
expect  than  if  we  change  that  attitude 
toward  them. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Apropos  of  the  Sen- 
ator's comment  about  what  he  called 
our  excessive  fear  of  China,  I  read  a 
statement  a  few  days  ago  by  one  of  our 
authorities  regarding  the  recently  pub- 
licized document  by  the  Chinese  Defense 
Minister  in  which  he  talked  about  how 
the  rural  countries  were  going  to  take 
over  the  urban  countries.  This  author- 
ity noted  that  the  only  places  In  the 
world  where  that  document  was  seri- 
ously believed  were  China  and  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Everybody  else  thought  It 
was  a  lot  of  nonsense,  to  think  of  pov- 
erty-stricken countries  such  as  China, 
that  cannot  even  feed  themselves,  taking 
over  great,  highly  developed,  IndustHal- 
Ized  countries  such  as  the  United  States, 
presvunably  the  Soviet  Union,  and  West- 
ern Europe. 

So  I  think  the  Senator's  point  is  well 
taken.  And,  of  course,  we  are  all  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  thoughtful  ques- 
tions he  has  raised  in  this  area  for  a 
good  many  months. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  not  the  Sena- 
tor agree  that  if  there  is  any  basis  for  the 
fear  of  the  Chinese  being  able  to  take 
us  over,  it  will  result  because  such  coun- 
tries as  ourselves  and  others  will  have 
exhausted  their  resources,  their  man- 
power and  their  physical  resources,  in 
just  such  wars  as  we  have  now  going  on 
in  the  jungles  of  Vietnam? 

I  mean  it  Is  possible  for  us  to  destroy 
ourselves,  or  weaken  ourselves  to  the 
point  where  nearly  anyone  can  endanger 
us.  But  if  we  keep  ourselves  strong,  and 
do  not  dissipate  our  physical  and  moral 
strength  in  overextending  our  commit- 
ments all  over  the  world,  then  I  see  no 
probability  at  all.  in  the  foreseeable 
future  of  any  nation  taking  over  this 
country. 

But  if  we  do  come  to  disaster.  It  will 
be  our  own  doing.  It  seems  to  me,  and 
that  is  what  has  happened  to  many  of 
the  great  countries  in  the  past,  through 


their  own  overextension  of  their  ven- 
turei|  abroad. 

It%eems  to  me  foreign  policy  should 
be  looked  upon  rather  as  a  defensive 
matter;  that  Is,  to  protect  your  country. 
The  first  consideration  In  developing  a 
sound  foreign  policy  should  be  the  pro- 
tection of  your  strength.  When  you  dis- 
sipate it  too  widely  and  profligately,  that 
is  the  thing  that  endangers  you. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Of  course,  I  agree 
entirely  with  the  Senator  on  that  point. 
Even  if  one  assumed  that  the  contain- 
ment of  China  should  be  a  very  high  pri- 
ority matter  for  the  United  States.  I  do 
not  think  it  necessarily  follows  that  we 
have  to  take  on  that  responsibility  all 
alone.  There  are  other  countries  In  the 
world  that  might  have  a  similar  Interest, 
and  perhaps  by  following  policies  that 
are  more  moderate — perhaps  I  should 
say  more  realistic — we  woiUd  find  coun- 
tries like  Japan,  India,  and  Pakistan 
supporting  us  Instead  of  fearing  the 
course  we  are  following  In  Asia. 

I  think  "a  decent  respect  for  the  opin- 
ions of  mankind"  and  a  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  our  own  responsibilities  and 
limitations  will  produce  a  more  satis- 
factory solution  of  problems  than  the 
strongarmed  unilateral  course  we  are 
now  following  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  quite  remark- 
able, is  It  not,  that  India.  Japan,  and 
Pakistan,  all  of  them  right  up  against 
China,  are  not  so  apprehen^ve  that  they 
are  willing  to  contribute  a  single  soldier 
to  this  effort  to  which  we  are  now  con- 
tributing, according  to  today's  paper, 
255,000  men?    Is  that  not  remarkable? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.     I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Not  only  because 
of  their  greater  exposure,  but  because 
they  are  much  more  likely  to  understand 
what  China  is  like,  her  motivation,  and 
her  history,  than  we  are.  They  have  had 
much  more  to  do  with  the  Chinese  over 
the  years.  They  are  much  closer  to  them 
than  we  are  culturally,  physically,  and 
intellectually,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Japan  has  replaced 
the  Soviet  Union  as  the  leading  trading 
partner  of  China. 

There  may  be  one  consolation  about 
all  this:  the  Chinese  have  made  their 
mistakes,  too.  They  have  blundered  into 
Africa  In  a  very  hea'.'y -handed  way.  and 
have  been  thrown  out  of  half  a  dozen 
different  countries. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     And  Indonesia. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  They  have  taken  a 
crushing  reversal  In  Indonesia,  and  are 
not  doing  so  well  in  Cuba.  In  many  of 
the  countries  of  the  world,  where  they 
have  launched  a  kind  of  unilateral  cru- 
sade to  take  over  the  Internal  policies  of 
those  countries,  they  have  been  throvm 
out,  not  because  of  anything  we  did,  but 
because  countries  do  not  like  other  na- 
tions interfering  In  their  domestic  af- 
fairs. I  think  while  we  have  made  some 
mistaJces.  the  Chinese  have  made  plenty 
of  their  own. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Oh,  there  Is  no 
question  about  It.  If  it  was  not  for  the 
mistakes  of  others,  we  would  be  in  ter- 
rible shape. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Pn'sident.    will   the   Senator   yield? 

Mr  M^GOVERN  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
merely  wish  to  add  briefly  to  the  com- 
ments of  the  other  Senators  who  have 
commended  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota for  his  thoughtful  presentation  of 
a  matter  with  which  we  all  are  deeply 
concerned.  I  believe  that  he  has  re- 
viewed in  detail  the  history  of  our  at- 
titude toward  the  Far  East.  His  ob- 
servations and  conclusions  are  certainly 
worthy  of  the  con.sideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
performed  a  noble  service  in  addressing 
himself  to  this  question,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  been  able  to  join  him 
this  afternoon  in  the  presentation  of 
some  mutual  observations  on  a  subject 
in  which  I  know  he  has  been  interested 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time  and 
which  I  earnestly  commend  to  all  Sen- 
ators. 

Mr  McGOVERN  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  for  his  generous 
and  encourgaglna  comments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Soutli  Dakota  yield? 

Mr  MrGOVERN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  a  very  good 
day  for  the  US  Senate  The  China 
problem  should  be  debated,  and  there  Is 
no  more  appropriate  place  to  debate  it 
than  here  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
We  have  listened  to  the  enlightening 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Kennedy!,  which  has  been  so 
helpful  m  exploring  an  area  which  has 
been  taboo  and  controversial  for  so  long, 
and  now  we  have  tlie  specific  and  de- 
tailed speech  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  '.>.hich  is  also  most  welcome. 

I  particularly  appreciate  the  fact  that 
he  IS  specific  in  his  recommendations  on 
pages  7  and  8  of  his  speech,  wherein  he 
six^cifies  the  four  su>ps  which  w^e  should 
take — at  least  three  of  which  are  highly 
controversial. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  in  connection  with  his 
third  recommendation,  whether  he 
could  be  even  more  definite.  He  suggests 
that  we  drop  our  opi>osition  to  the  ad- 
mission of  China  to  the  United  Nations. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two 
points  here,  the  pa'^sibility  which  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  indicated  a 
while  aKO.  that  opposition  to  admission 
of  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations 
mijiht  conceivably  be  increasing. 

As  both  tiie  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  pointed  s>ut  earlier,  the  vote  In 
the  United  Nations  was  a  He  on  the 
sub.stantive  question,  and  not  much  bet- 
ter than  a  tie  on  the  procedural  question. 
However,  in  view  of  the  setbacks  which 
China  in  countiy  after  country  in  Africa, 
where  so  many  members  of  the  United 
Nations  are  located,  and  In  view  of  the 
possibility  that  Indonesia  may  come  back 
into  the  United  Nations  with  an  entirely 
different  viewpoint  toward  China,  there 
Is  a  prospect,  it  seems  to  me,  that  China 
may  not  be  admitted  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, whatever  this  countrv  does 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  may 
be  entirely  correct  about  that.  I  wel- 
come this  opportimity  to  clarify  my  own 
position  becaiise,  frankly,  I  have  no  Idea 
how  the  vote  will  come  out  this  fall. 
What  I  am  suggesting,  as  I  explained.  Is 
not  necessarily  that  we  become  an  advo- 
cate of  Peking's  admission  to  the  United 
Nations.  We  certainly  cannot  advocate 
her  admission  under  the  terms  that  she 
now  sets.  The  Senator  and  I  agree  on 
that.  But,  what  I  am  suggesting  is  that 
we  relax  the  pressures  on  other  coim- 
tries  on  this  overall  Issue. 

We  have  been  bringing  pressure  to 
bear  on  member  nations  of  the  United 
Nations  so  that  various  countries  feared 
the  loss  of  American  aid,  American  sup- 
port, or  American  good  will  if  they  voted 
according  to  what  they  regarded  their 
best  interests  to  be,  as  well  as  the  inter- 
est of  world  peace. 

Some  of  these  questions  have  to  be 
worked  out  carefully,  especially  the 
status  of  the  Nationalist  Ooverrunent  on 
Formosa.  But,  what  I  would  suggest  Is 
an  easing  off  of  U.S.  pressiu-e  and  the 
assumption  that  we,  somehow,  have  a 
special  mission  to  block  China's  admis- 
sion to  the  U.N. 

We  should  indicate  our  willingness  to 
live  by  a  decision  which  would  be  reached 
by  the  member  states  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  not  the  Sen- 
ator also  feel  that  it  might  be  helpful  If 
the  kind  of  commission  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  has  suggested — 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  as 
well — would  explore  this  area,  because 
there  are  so  many  possibilities  here 
which  have  serious  Implications  for  the 
future. 

For  Instance,  should  Red  China  come 
in  as  China,  or  should  we  reconstitute  the 
United  Nations  to  prevent  lodging  a  veto 
power  In  the  hands  of  China,  or  should 
it  be  India  Instead  of  China  that  Is  a  per- 
manent member  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  or  should  there  be  more  nations 
which  should  have  the  veto  power,  or 
fewer  nations? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Those  are  legiti- 
mate questions.  I  do  not  have  any  ready 
answers,  but  I  do  agree  that  such  ques- 
tions should  be  studied  In  detail  by  the 
kind  of  commission  which  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  I  have  sug- 
gested; also  by  the  most  qualified  people 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  in  Congress. 

I  do  not  come  prepared  today  with  de- 
tailed answers  for  all  those  questions.  I 
believe  that  they  are  problems  which  we 
should  approach  with  an  open  mind  and 
not  be  so  dogmatic  about  oiu"  position 
that  we  think  we  have  the  right  to  exert 
imdue  pressure  on  other  countries  to 
stand  with  us. 

These  are  issues  where  we  need  the  in- 
sights of  every  counti-y  in  the  world,  and 
we  should  not  be  too  cocksure  about  our 
own  position. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  certainly  would 
welcome  that.  The  Senator  is  so  apt  in 
his  quotations.  They  are  most  relevant 
to  China.  I  especially  appreciate  the  one 
by  Learned  Hand  that — 

The  spirit  of  liberty  la  a  ^Irlt  that  ia  not 
too  sure  It  Is  rtght. 


The  Senator  also  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance  of  change,  as  did  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  At  the  same  time 
I  believe  that  the  crux  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter. In  all  frankness,  is:  While  change 
from  our  present  position  undoubtedly  is 
necessary.  It  is  also  essential  that  there 
be  a  very  dramatic  change  on  the  part 
of  China.  Certainly,  we  should  do  all 
that  we  can  to  encourage  that  kind  of 
change,  but  imtll  it  comes  in  a  significant 
way,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  see  how  we  can 
make  very  substantial  progress. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  Senator.  I  believe  that 
we  may  run  into  some  serious  rebuff  from 
the  Chinese  on  anything  that  we  do 
which  would  be  constructive  and  worth- 
while, but  I  believe  that  It  behooves  us 
to  try.  We  found  out  that  the  Soviet 
Union  did  change,  in  due  course.  It  took 
a  long  time.  The  same  thing  has  hap- 
pened with  some  of  the  governments  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  While  I 
do  not  have  any  faith  that  we  will  see 
any  overnight  change  In  the  hostile  at- 
titude of  Peking,  -neither  do  I  believe  it 
serves  our  own  Interest  as  a  matter  of 
ofBcial  policy  to  do  the  very  things  which 
will  aggravate  that  hostility  and  belliger- 
ence on  the  part  of  China. 

In  other  words,  what  I  am  suggesting 
Is  that  instead  of  minimizing  China's 
contacts  and  relationships  with  the 
Western  World,  our  policy  should  be 
pointed  to  drawing  them  in  and  maxi- 
mizing their  relations  with  the  outside 
world  as  a  means  of  encouraging  the 
forces  of  moderation  and  reasonableness 
within  their  society. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Senator  may  underestimate  the 
effect  of  his  criticisms  of  the  past,  be- 
cause this  is  nothing  new  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  As  he  pointed  out 
In  1950,  16  years  ago,  he  took  a  similar 
position;  and  In  1956,  with  great  courage, 
he  persisted  in  his  position.  But,  is  it 
not  also  true  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  modified  Its  policy 
and  has  changed,  has  sought  greater  con- 
tacts with  China,  has  tried  to  persuade 
Chinese  olBclals  to  visit  this  country, 
and  has  done  just  about  all  It  reason- 
ably could  in  that  area? 

Of  course,  in  other  areas,  such  ae 
trade,  we  perhaps  have  not  modified  our 
policy  In  quite  the  same  way,  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  beginning  here,  a  serious 
and  significant  modification  of  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  believe  that  Is 
true.  Most  specifically.  President  John- 
son has  authorized  the  granting  of  pass- 
ports to  qualified  American  scholars  to 
study  in  China.  He  has  also  indicated 
that  we  would  be  ready  to  admit  scholars 
from  China  Into  this  country.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  Chinese  will  accept- 
these  offers.  My  hunch  is  that  they  will 
probably  turn  us  down  on  both  counts,  at 
least  for  the  time  being;  but,  neverthe- 
less, that  puts  the  responsibility  upon 
them  for  the  continuing  barriers.  In  due 
course,  perhaps  they  will  gradually  relax 
and  respond  to  some  of  our  Initiatives. 

I  do  not  wish  to  imply  by  anything  that 
I  have  stated  here  today  that  we  are 
holding  up  the  "Ignorance  curtain" 
alone.    I  believe  that  this  has  been  a  two- 
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way  proposition  in  which  both  the  Gov- 
ernment of  China  and  our  Government 
have  probably  been  unduly  antagonistic 
and  fearful. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Do  I  imderstand  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  recommends 
that  the  United  States  no  longer  present 
a  position  of  opposition  to  tlie  admission 
of  Red  China  into  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  have  just  ex- 
plained to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  there  Is  no  need  for  the  United 
States  to  advocate  mainland  China's  ad- 
mission. What  I  am  suggesting  Is  that 
we  drop  our  pressures  on  other  countries 
to  influence  them,  either  by  threats  to 
withdraw  foreign  aid  or  by  other  devices. 
I  think  this  is  a  matter  for  each  individ- 
ual member  state  to  decide,  without  im- 
due pressure  from  the  United  States  or 
other  great  nations. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  in  a  way 
furnishes  his  own  answer  when  he  says 
"undue  pressure."  What  would  be  "un- 
due pressure"?  Is  the  Senator  suggest- 
ing that  the  United  Nations  is  going  to 
operate  without  pressure  by  one  nation 
or  another?  I  think  it  might  be  said, 
with  respect  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  that  U.S. 
Senators  should  not  have  any  pressures, 
certainly  undue  pressures,  brought  on 
them;  but  the  Senator  knows  that  Is  an 
academic  position,  and  that  it  Is  a  fact 
of  life  that  pressures  are  going  to  be 
brought  on  Senators. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  If  the  Senator  is 
asking  whether  I  think  it  would  be  harm- 
ful to  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
for  mainland  China  to  become  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  I  say  I  see  no 
Jiarm  to  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States;  that  I  see  greater  danger  In  ex- 
cluding mainland  China  from  the  inter- 
national community.  I  realize  that  there 
are  problems  to  be  worked  out  before  we 
can  open  the  door  to  mainland  China's 
admission.  One  issue  is  that  of  Formosa, 
or  Taiwan.  We  cannot  accept  the  condi- 
tion of  mainland  China  that  before  Red 
China  becomes  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  Nationalist  China  must  be 
thrown  out.  That  question  has  to  be  re- 
solved. It  would  be  beneficial  if  these 
questions  could  be  satisfactorily  worked 
out.  I  had  always  thought  the  United 
Nations  was  a  place  where  differing 
points  of  view  could  be  expressed  and 
these  questions  could  be  settled  in  con- 
ference, rather  than  taking  them  to  the 
battlefield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  merely  want  to  re- 
peat that  I  believe  the  point  made  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  that  there 
should  not  be  any  pressures  by  any  coun- 
tries in  the  United  Nations,  is  not  realis- 
tic at  all.  As  long  as  we  have  the  United 
Nations,  or  any  legislative  body,  there 
are  going  to  be  pressures.  As  to  what 
constitutes  undue  pressure  and  due  pres- 
sure, that  is  diflacult  to  say. 

But  I  want  to  emphasize  the  point  I 
make  here,  which  is  that  the  Senator's 
position  is  that  it  would  not  necessarily 
be  adverse  to  the  United  States  If  Red 
China  were  admitted  to  the  United  Na- 


tions. Rather,  I  make  the  point  that  It 
will  be  adverse  to  our  interests  and  that 
of  the  United  Nations  to  have  R«d  China 
admitted  in  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  en- 
titled to  his  view  that  the  United  Nations 
is  supposed  to  be  a  body  where  nations' 
differing  points  of  view  can  be  discussed 
and  nations  can  try  to  work  them  out, 
but  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
does  not  go  that  far.  The  Senator  is 
aware  that  the  charter  makes  a  limita- 
tion for  membership  which  requires  a 
nation  to  be  a  peace-loving  nation. 

Personally,  I  hope  Red  China  would  be 
able  to  qualify  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  but 
under  present  state  of  affairs,  I  find  it 
diflBcult  to  understand  why  there  is  all 
this  talk  about  admitting  Red  China  to 
the  United  Nations  and  why  there  is  not 
more  talk  about  modifying  or  amending 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  to  ad- 
mit any  nation,  peace  loving  or  other- 
wise. It  seems  to  me  they  are  getting  the 
cart  before  the  horse. 

It  may  be  that  some  will  not  want  to 
modify  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  certainly  do  not  want  to  give 
it  as  my  opinion  that  there  should  be 
some  modification;  but  I  think  some 
people  are  so  wrapped  up  with  the  idea 
of  getting  Red  China  to  be  admitted  Into 
the  United  Nations  that  they  do  not  think 
about  the  idea  of  modifying  the  charter 
so  that  any  nation,  peace  loving  or  other- 
wise, may  be  admitted  into  the  United 
Nations. 

Does  the  Senator  have  any  comment 
on  that  matter? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Let  me  make  clear 
that  I  am  not  an  apologist  for  Chinese 
belligerency.  I  expressed  the  hope  that 
she  may  be  able  to  enter  the  interna- 
tional community,  and  that  Red  China 
will  evolve  as  a  more  moderate  and  re- 
sponsible power. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  think  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  have  been  more 
responsible  and  reasonable  over  the  last 
20  years  if  she  had  been  excluded  from 
the  United  Nations?  It  was  not  many 
years  ago  that  we  were  talking  about  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  same  terms  that  we 
are  now  talking  about  Red  China,  as  a 
disturber  of  the  peace,  as  she  in  fact 
was. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  say  in  answer  to 
that  question  that  nobody  knows  the 
answer  to  It.  Who  knows?  Perhaps  if 
the  Soviet  Union  had  not  been  entitled 
to  be  a  member  of  the  United  Nations, 
she  may  have  been  less  intransigent  in 
her  desire  to  become  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  do  not  think  any- 
body knows  the  answer  to  that  question. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Neither  does  any- 
one know  the  answers  to  some  of  the 
questions  being  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  asking  hypo- 
thetical  questions.  I  can  only  tell  him 
my  own  conviction,  as  an  amateur  stu- 
dent of  history,  that  it  is  encouraging 
that  nations  do  sometimes  become  more 
moderate  under  the  discipline  of  the  In- 
ternational community.  That  has  hap- 
pened with  the  Russians  and  we  hope  the 
same  thing  may  be  true  with  respect  to 
mainland  China.     As  the  Senator  has 


said,  we  do  not  know  the  answers  to  these 
questions. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  difficulty  is  that 
most  people  think  that  closer  contact 
results  in  better  understanding.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  say  that  is  absolutely  so. 
I  think  as  a  general  proposition  most 
people  would  agree  to  that.  But  it  Is  not 
hypothetical  cases  that  count,  but  what 
counts  is  a  specific  case.  It  Is  only  by 
specific  action  that  we  make  progress. 
We  get  down  to  the  specific  case  of  Red 
China  and  the  specific  case  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations.  The  case  Is 
not  at  all  hypothetical.  The  point  I  make 
is  we  are  putting  the  cart  before  the 
norse.  Which  comes  first:  The  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  or  the  admission 
of  Red  China?  I  think  the  people  who 
talk  so  much  about  the  admission  of  Red 
Cliina  into  the  United  Nations  are  put- 
ting the  cart  before  the  horse.  What 
they  ought  to  be  talking  about  is  whether 
Red  China  can  be  admitted  into  the 
United  Nations  under  the  present  char- 
ter. They  ought  to  be  advocating  an 
amendment  of  the  charter  and  finding 
out  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  tn  effect  setting  himself  up  as  an 
interpreter  of  the  charter  on  that  point. 
There  are  many  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  with  hundreds  of  years  of  demo- 
cratic traditions,  who  see  this  question 
differently,  and  they  think  it  would  be 
helpful,  and  lawful,  for  mainland  China 
to  be  brought  into  that  great  interna- 
tional institution  thatr  we  call  the  U.N. 
So  I  cannot  follow  the  Senator's  logic 
on  this  point.  All  I  suggest  Is  that  we 
not  try  to  bring  about  undue  pressure 
on  members  of  the  United  Nations  on 
this  issue. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  try  to  help  the 
Senator  understand  the  logic  of  what  I 
have  said.  As  the  Senator  has  said,  some 
nations  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  world 
peace  to  admit  Red  China  Into  the 
United  Nations.  May  I  suggest  that  they 
ought  to  speak  about  amending  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  first  so 
that  Red  China  can  come  In? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Perhaps  they  do 
not  interpret  the  charter  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Senator  from  Iowa  does. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Of  course,  some  people 
may  call  black  white.  That  Is  why  we 
have  an  International  Court  of  Justice. 
Perhaps  this  question  should  be  put  be- 
fore the  International  Court  of  Justice  to 
be  decided. 

That  is  another  avenue  but  there  Is  no 
effort  made  to  make  a  determination  on 
this  point.  It  is  just  a  lot  of  talk  about 
the  admission  of  Red  China  without  any 
attention  being  given  to  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  or  its  interpretation. 
I  would  not  say  that  I  am  authority 
on  the  interpretation.  I  suggest  that  we 
refer  it  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  for  interpretation  and  then  we 
will  talk  about  it. 

If  it  says  that  she  is  not  a  peace-loving 
nation  and  does  not  qualify  for  member- 
ship, then  let  these  people  who  l>elleve 
it  would  help  world  peace  amend  the 
Charter.  I  believe  that  we  are  getting 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  We  are  not 
going  to  make  progress  so  long  as  we  per- 
sist in  that  direction. 
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I  recognize  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  speaks  with  the  utmost 
g<yjd  faith  m  what  he  is  saying. 

I  repeat  that  these  generalities,  with 
which  almost  everybody  is  going  to  agree, 
are  not  going  to  help  us  to  make  prog- 
ress because  sooner  or  later  we  have  to 
get  down  to  specific  cases,  and  that  is 
where  the  difficulty  anses. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  I  agree  partially 
with  the  Senator.  There  are  generali- 
zations both  m  the  statement  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  iMr,  Kennedy] 
and  myself  today.  I  think  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  both  of  us  have  seen  fit 
to  recommend  a  highly  qualified  com- 
mission that  could  go  Into  some  of  the 
detailed  questions  and  complexities  that 
trouble  us  all  including  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

As  I  said  earlier  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  there  are  a  lot  of  these  ques- 
tioris  to  which  I  do  not  have  clear  an- 
swers. I  think  they  should  be  studied  by 
the  most  competent  people  available. 
I  have  tried  to  provoke  some  of  the  study, 
discussion,  and  exchange  of  ideas  that 
is  needed.  TTie  quicker  we  get  about 
that  business,  the  quicker  we  will  find 
answers  to  some  of  the  questions  that 
trouble  us  all. 

Mr.  MILLER  I  do  not  wish  to  con- 
tinue further,  but  may  I  suggest  there 
have  been  some  very  fine  minds  that  have 
been  carefully  studying  this  matter  for 
a  long  time  who.  perhaps,  are  not  say- 
ing there  never  can  be  found  .something 
new,  but  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  we  have  not  had  some  ex- 
pert talent,  long  experienced  in  interna- 
tional affairs,  studying  the  problem  of 
the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations  for  a  lone  time.  The  position  of 
the  Federal  Government  under  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  administra- 
tion has  not  been  hastily  arrived  at,  nor 
superficially  retained. 

I  believe  that  while  any  studies  are  al- 
ways helpful,  we  should  not  leave  the 
impression  that  this  has  not  been  gone 
into  thoroughly  by  long  experienced  in- 
dividuals who  are  far  more  experienced 
in  these  matters  than  I  suppose  any 
Senators  ever  will  be. 

Mr  McGOVERN  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect about  that,  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  Senator  that  when  the  distinguished 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  set  out 
to  find  the  most  qualified  men  in  the 
country  to  testify  on  this  and  related  is- 
sues, they  heard  competent  witnesses 
who  generally  advocated  the  viewpoint  I 
have  suggested  here  today. 

I  do  not  want  to  imply  that  there  is 
anything  original  ab<jut  my  suggestions 
today.  I  have  tried  to  study  all  sides  of 
the  que.stion 

As  the  Senator  knows,  former  Ambas- 
sador George  Kennan  who  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  successful  containment  policy 
that  we  used  toward  Russia  after  World 
War  II,  thinks  that  conditions  change. 
It  IS  his  view  that  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  reexamine  in  the  light  of  new  con- 
ditions some  of  the  conscientiously  held 
views  we  have  followed  in  years  gone  by. 

I  think  there  are  thoughtful  people  on 
both  sides  of  these  issues  and  I  hope  we 
can  continue  to  discuss  our  differencee 
freely. 


Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 


PRAYER  DELIVERED  AT  SENATE 
WIVES'  LUNCHEON  FOR  FIRST 
LADY 

Mr.  MILLER,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  placed  in 
the  Record  a  prayer  composed  Rt.  Rev. 
Msgr.  Newman  Flanagan,  pastor,  Bless- 
ed Sacrament  Church.  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
which  was  offered  at  the  Senate  Wives' 
Luncheon  for  the  First  Lady  April  26. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  prayer 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Divine  Creator  of  all  life,  bless  and  guide 
us,  mothers,  elected  by  Thee  as  cocreators 
ol  human  life.  Help  us,  wives  of  sentinels 
on  the  towers  of  freedom,  to  realize  our  re- 
sponsibilities as  helpmates.  Give  us  hu- 
mility and  clear  minds  to  luiow  the  funda- 
mentals of  life  In  society.  Grant  us  wis- 
dom to  oSer  true  counsel  to  husbands 
through  life's  dally  problems.  Bestow  cour- 
age to  stand  firmly  with  them  when  life's 
first  principles  are  under  attack  In  our 
country. 

Further,  we  ask,  that  our  honored  guest — 
the  First  Lady  of  this  land — be  relnsplred. 
through  today's  association  with  us,  to 
glorious  fulfillment  of  the  role,  placed  on  her 
by  divine  providence.  Bless  her  as  she  gives 
companionship  to  our  President.  Give  her 
health  for  many  years.  Shelter  her  under 
Thy  wings.  Protect  her  by  Thy  might. 
Guide  her  every  footstep  on  the  path  of  life. 
Amen. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  today's  session,  it  stand 
adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon  Thurs- 
day next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  TO  SIGN  BILLS,  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES,  A>nD  FILE 
REPORTS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  from  today 
until  noon  Thursday  next,  the  Vice 
President  or  President  pro  tempore  be 
authorized  to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills; 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  author- 
ized to  receive  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent, and  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives; and  committees  be  permitted  to 
file  their  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  KARL  MUNDT  CHAMPIONS 
THE  FARMER'S  CAUSE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  from 
east  to  west  the  farmers  of  America  are 
discussing  on  the  farm  and  in  the  small 
towns  the  sad  economic  plight  in  which 
agriculture  finds  Itself  today.  They  are 
discussing  the  said  commentary  on  life 
that  there  is  no  spokesman  in  this  ad- 
ministration speaking  up  for  better  in- 
come for  the  farmers.    The  Secretary  of 


Agriculture,  Orville  Freeman,  has  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  farm  prices  will 
drop  in  order  that  food  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer will  be  cheaper.  In  fact,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, all  the  spokesmen  in  the  Johnson 
administration  are  blaming  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  and  inflation  on  the 
farmers  and  are  using  the  forces  of  Gov- 
ernment to  depress  farm  prices. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  both  on  April 
28  and  April  29,  published  editorial  com- 
ment on  the  Nation's  farm  problems. 
Both  editorials  refer  to  the  excellent 
speech  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  April  21  by  Senator  Karl  Mitndt,  of 
South  Dakota,  in  which  he  succinctly  set 
forth  the  attacks  which  the  Johnson- 
Freeman  administration  is  making  in  its 
efforts  to  depress  farm  prices.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  28,  1966) 

EVEE-NOBMAL    COKFUSION 

Whether  or  not  you  agree  with  South  Da- 
kota's Senator  Kakl  Mundt's  view  that  the 
decline  In  the  Nation's  farm  pkopulatlon  Is 
due  largely  to  the  administration's  farm  pol- 
icies, you  have  to  concede  that  the  number 
of  farmers  and  farms  Is  dwindling  awfully 
fast. 

For,  as  Senator  Mundt  said  In  a  Senate 
speech.  In  the  years  since  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Freeman  took  office  more  than  half  a 
million  farms  have  been  abandoned  or  ab- 
sorbed Into  larger  farm  units,  and  about  2.5 
million  men,  women,  and  chUdren  have  left 
the  farm  population.  This  year,  he  predicts, 
about  100,000  more  farms  will  vanish. 

To  be  sure,  thanks  to  Improved  farming 
techniques  and  the  constant  addition  of 
laborsavlng  machinery,  the  farmers  wUl 
keep  on  feeding  Americans  and  a  good  many 
people  elsewhere  In  the  world.  Despite,  how- 
ever, some  formidable  and  peculiar  obstacles. 

Item:  The  other  day,  to  "encourage  an  In- 
crease In  the  production  of  milk,"  Secretary 
Freeman  Increased  Federal  milk  price  sup- 
ports by  26  cents  to  $3.50  per  hundredweight. 
The  market  price  is  about  $3.79.  "The  dairy 
farmer,"  he  said,  "has  been  and  Is  among  the 
lowest  paid  of  all  producers."  Then  on  the 
same  day  Mr.  Freeman  recommended  that 
the  Government  admit  7  million  more 
pounds  of  foreign  cheese  during  1966.  What 
effect  would  that  have  on  domestic  milk? 
Why,  it  would  lower  its  price. 

Item:  Mr.  Freeman  says  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  selling  grain  in  an  effort  to  bring 
down  the  price  to  consumers  of  cattle  and 
hogs.  However,  Gardner  Ackley,  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  Chairman,  says  that  the 
"Increase  in  supplies  of  pork  depends  on  the 
difference  between  the  price  of  hogs  and  the 
price  Of  com.  and  we're  trying  to  hold  down 
the  price  of  corn."  And  the  figures  tend  to 
bear  him  out :  In  the  first  2  months  of  1966 
the  ConuLOdlty  Credit  Corporation  sold  126 
million  bushels  of  corn  on  the  market;  this 
year  In  the  same  period  It  sold  202  mUllon. 

With  these  and  so  many  other  puzzling 
contradictions,  what's  really  siu-prlslng  Is 
that  so  many  rural  residents  cling  to  fann- 
ing in  preference  to  less  confusing  endeavors. 

[Prom    the    Wall    Street   Journal,    Apr.   29. 

19661 

PussiM'  AT  Freeeman  :  Prediction  or  Cheaper 

Food  Brings  Benson-Ttpe  Brickbats 

(By  Arlen  J.  Large) 

Washington. — Ezra    Taft     Benson    never 

really  said  lower  farm  prices  would  eliminate 

an  luineeded  surplus  of  farmers.    But  a  lot  of 
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people  were  convinced  that's  what  he  was 
driving  at,  and  they  kept  Insisting  he  quit 
as  Dee's  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Orville  Lothrop  Freeman  hasn't  really  ac- 
cused farmers  of  getting  undeservedly  rich 
from  inflationary  food  prices.  But  out- 
raged flocks  of  farm  folk  seem  to  think  he 
has,  and  L.B.J.'s  farm  boss  suddenly  finds 
lilmself  dodging  the  same  old  Benson-era 
brickbats. 

It's  quite  a  switch.  Mr.  Freeman's  6-year 
tenure  had  been  comparatively  tranquil  until 
this  spring.  Then  at  a  March  31  Washing- 
ton news  conference  he  sought  to  assure  city 
consumers  that  food  prices  will  be  heading 
down  soon.  Some  newspapers  stories  cir- 
culating in  the  Midwest  said  the  prospect 
seemed  pleasing  to  Mr.  Freeman. 

As  Ezra  Benson  could  have  warned  him. 
It's  bad  for  an  Agriculture  Secretary's  image 
to  appear  in  favor  of  farm  price  declines. 
The  rural  backlash  reported  by  Midwestern 
Congressmen  returned  from  their  Easter 
recess  had  a  familiar  sound. 

"I  believe  Secretary  Freeman  should  re- 
sign." declared  Alfred  R.  Barnes,  an  old- 
line  Democratic  farmer  In  Huron,  S.  Dak.  "I 
do  not  believe  that  labor  would  tolerate  a 
Secretary  of  Labor  who  did  not  represent 
their  Interests  and  I  see  no  reason  why  farm- 
ers should  either." 

senator  mxtnot's  reminder 

Farm  State  Republicans  who  suffered  in 
the  I950's  from  the  Democrats'  anti-Benson 
vendetta  are  retaliating  joyously.  Parmer 
Barnes'  remarks  were  inserted  in  the  Con- 
cessional Record  by  Senator  Karl  Mitndt, 
Republican  of  South  Dakota,  who  reminded 
everyone : 

"I  remember  well  when  during  the  Re- 
publican administration  of  1953-60  I  felt 
that  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson's  policy 
was  depressing  farm  Income  that  (sic)  I 
stood  on  this  Senate  floor  and  urged  him  as 
the  spokesman  for  the  farmers  of  America 
to  speak  up  in  their  behalf. 

"Now  that  we  have  an  administration  of 
the  other  political  party  I  si>eak  out  again 
and  urge  that  Secretary  Freeman  speak  out 
for  higher  prices  for  the  farmer  and  for  full 
parity  of  Income." 

To  support  their  charge  that  Mr.  Freeman 
Is  trying  to  make  the  farmer  "the  whipping 
boy  for  Inflation,"  the  Republicans  and  the 
rural  editors  mainly  cite  Mr.  Freeman's 
March  31  food  price  prediction.  "For  the 
Srst  time  In  memory  a  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  bragged  aix)ut  a  drop  In  farm 
market  prices,"  said  Representative  Pact, 
PiNDLET,  Republican,  of  Illinois,  calling  last 
week  for  Mr.  Freeman  to  quit. 

The  critics  have  deeds  as  well  as  words 
to  shoot  at.  For  months  mldwestem  Repub- 
licans have  been  attacking,  as  a  price-de- 
pressing tactic,  the  Agriculture  Department's 
sales  of  corn.  Dairymen  complain  about  the 
recent  authorization  for  increased  cheese  Im- 
ports, and  a  step-up  In  Pentagon  margarine 
buying  at  the  expense  of  the  high-priced 
spread.  Hog  growers  likewise  write  their 
Congressmen  to  protest  a  switch  away  from 
pork  In  military  messhalls.  inspiring  such 
partisan  sallies  as  this  from  Rpresentatlve 
Q^^tt,  Republican,  of  Minnesota:  "If  there 
Is  any  pork  to  be  cut  out  it  is  In  the  pork 
barrel,  not  In  the  ham  that  Is  served  to  our 
fighting  men  in  Asia." 

Yet  It  probably  would  be  an  exaggeration 
to  suggest  that  the  antl-Preeman  outcry  ap- 
proaches the  din  that  surrounded  Mr.  Ben- 
son during  his  8-year  fight  to  wean  farmers 
from  high  Federal  price  supports.  Mr.  Ben- 
son knowingly  accepted  the  role  of  political 
llgbtnlng  rod.  personally  absorbing  most  of 
tbe  attacks  on  Elsenhower  administration 
farm  policies.  Some  people  unhappy  with 
"»e  Johnson  administration's  campaign  for 
lower  food  prices  so  far  seem  IncUned  to 
spread  the  blame  around. 


TO  KACB  HIS  OWN  VILLAIN 

Senator  George  McGovern,  Democrat,  of 
South  Dakota,  for  example,  is  among  the 
harshest  critics.  But  he  publicly  praises 
Mr.  Freeman  for  doing  a  wonderful  Job;  the 
McGovern  villains  are  the  President's  Cotin- 
cil  of  Economic  Advisers  and  other  clty- 
orlented  officials  permitted  "to  interfere  in 
farm  policy  in  the  name  of  Inflation  con- 
trol." 

For  President  Johnson  the  ctirrent  rural 
ruckus  will  be  no  Joke  If  It  continues  until 
this  fall's  congressional  election.  With  the 
Vietnam  war  already  a  political  hEizard  for 
Incumbent  Democrats,  farm  unrest  could 
provide  the  extra  push  to  oust  mldwestem 
freshmen  struggling  to  stay  in  normally  Re- 
publican seats.  Secretary  FYeeman's  asso- 
ciates predict,  though,  that  the  flash  of  re- 
sentment at  their  chief  will  die  down,  main- 
ly because  farm  Income  this  year  is  rising. 

No  matter  how  things  turn  out  politically 
In  November,  the  longer  range  outlook  Is 
bright  not  only  for  Mr.  Freeman's  Image  but 
also  that  of  his  successors.  Ezra  Benson  had 
the  bad  luck  to  preside  over  a  i>o6t-World 
War  n  farm  production  plant  that  could  ttirn 
out  far  more  food  and  flber  than  cash  mar- 
kets could  profitably  absorb.  His  unpalata- 
ble task  was  to  scale  back  output  to  the  ac- 
tual needs  of  the  market  instead  of  the 
capacity  of  Government  storage  bins.  He 
finally  settled  unhappUy  on  a  massive  soil 
bank  to  augment  the  hated  acreage  controls 
which  Congress  mainly  refused  to  disman- 
tle. It  was  a  bitter,  confusing  time  for  every- 
one. 

Most  of  the  continuing  emotional  quarrel 
over  parity,  controls,  surplus  storage  and  the 
like  would  vanish  If  the  Nation's  remaining 
farmers  cotUd  turn  loose  and  grow.  And 
there  are  signs  the  turnabout  from  two  dec- 
ades of  production  curbs  Is  In  sight,  due  to 
more  population  growth  here  and  food  short- 
ages abroad.  Rice  farmers  already  have  been 
encouraged  to  boost  production  for  bigger 
exports  to  South  Vietnam.  Mr.  Freeman 
likewise  is  flashing  a  green  light  for  more 
soybean  output,  and  later  he  may  do  the 
same  for  wheat — the  No.  1  surplus  problem 
for  Mr.  Benson. 

In  a  sense,  then,  Orville  Freeman  might 
well  want  to  keep  his  Benson-vintage  brick- 
bats for  souvenirs.  Because  the  world  is 
hungry.  It  may  be  a  long  time  before  a 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  sees  their  like  again. 


GARDEN  OP  THE  MISSING  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  MEMORIAL  CEMETERY 
OP  THE  PACIPIC 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
1,  the  gleaming  marble  Garden  of  the 
Missing  of  the  National  Memorial  Ceme- 
tery of  the  Pacific  was  formally  dedi- 
cated by  the  National  Battle  Monuments 
Commission. 

More  than  14,000  World  War  n  and 
Korean  war  dead  lie  in  the  Punchbowl, 
a  beautiful  grassy  expanse  which  lies  in- 
side an  extinct  volcano  crater  in  Hono- 
lulu, so  named  because  it  resembles  a 
giant  punchbowl. 

Last  week,  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  Col- 
umnist Jim  Becker,  an  Associated  Press 
bureau  chief  and  sportswrlter  for  many 
years,  took  Sandy  Wong,  a  14-year-old 
neighbor,  on  a  stroll  through  the  ceme- 
tery. 

If  there  are  no  objections,  I  want  to 
share  their  observations  with  my  col- 
leagues. I  respectfully  request  that  Mr. 
Becker's  column  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(By  JUn  Becker) 

"It  makes  you  kind  of  sad,  to  think  that 
so  many  people  lost  their  lives  In  war.  I 
didn't  even  know  them,  but  it  still  makes 
me  sad." 

Sandy  Wong,  14,  musician,  honor  student, 
baseball  fan  and  all-around  American  girl, 
leaned  on  the  concrete  railing  that  runs 
around  the  observation  platform  overlooking 
Punchbowl  Cemetery. 

She  Icxiked  down  at  the  rows  of  concrete 
slabs  that  marked  the  graves  of  more  than 
13,000  World  War  II  and  Korean  war  dead. 
The  rows  of  slabs  marched  off  In  neat,  orderly 
lines,  shifting  and  changing  as  the  eye 
moved,  but  always  straight. 

"But  It  is  so  neat,  isn't  it?  So  clean  and 
nice  and  so  well  kept.  And  the  stones  make 
lovely  patterns.  It's  a  nice  place  to  be 
burled,  I  think." 

Sandy  and  I  drove  down  Into  the  crater 
and  parked  In  front  of  the  new  memorial. 
The  big  American  flag  was  flying  at  half 
staff,  and  we  both  wondered  why,  until  a 
man  explained  that  a  funeral  was  In  progress, 
and  the  flag  is  always  lowered  during  the 
services. 

We  stood  at  the  base  of  the  steps  and  read 
the  marker  on  the  memorial  and  then  began 
the  long  walk  up  the  marble  stairs  to  the 
top.  We  paused  there  to  look  at  the  statue 
of  a  woman  holding  a  laurel  wreath.  It  Is  30 
feet  high,  and  some  people  think  It  Is  less 
than  an  artistic  masterpiece. 

"I  think  it's  very  flttlng,"  Sandy  said. 
"And  I  don't  think  she's  too  big.  I  read  In 
the  paper  that  some  people  thought  she  was 
too  big,  but  she  seems  Just  right  to  me." 

Carved  on  the  walls  of  the  court  of  honor 
were  the  names  of  the  great  Pacific  battles — 
Pearl  Harbor,  Wake,  Midway,  Solomons,  Gil- 
berts, Iwo  Jlma,  Okinawa. 

I  asked  Sandy  if  she  had  heard  of  them. 

"Some  of  them,"  she  said.  "I  know  about 
Iwo  Jlma.  That's  where  the  Marines  put  up 
the  flag."  And  she  made  motions  of  raising 
an  imaginary  flag,  like  the  mcuines  In  the 
picture. 

memories  or  pearl  harbor  attack 
I  told  Sandy  It  was  a  favorite  pastime 
among  the  older  generations  to  compare 
notes  on  what  they  were  doing  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor Day.  "And  what  were  you  doing?"  I 
asked  her,  with  heavyhanded  adult  humor. 

"Gee,  let  me  think,"  she  said,  and  started 
to,  and  then  caught  on  and  smiled.  "I  wasn't 
bom  yet,"  she  said.  "But  one  of  otir  teachers 
told  us  about  It. 

"She  said  her  husband  was  outside  the 
house  that  day,  and  he  saw  the  Japanese 
planes  come  over  and  he  ran  in  and  said  the 
planes  had  'u-mei'  painted  on  their  wings. 
Tou  know,  'u-mei'  Is  that  small  round  red 
cherry.    They  put  It  in  rice  balls,  sometimes. 

"The  teacher's  husband  said  that  the  thing 
on  the  wings  of  the  planes  looked  like  "u-mel."  ' 
The  teacher  said  one  of  her  students  waa 
hurt  by  the  bombs.    She  had  to  have  her  arm 
amputated. 

"The  teacher  said  she  used  to  worry  about 
that  girl,  and  she  used  to  wonder  what  had 
happened  to  her,  and  years  and  years  later 
she  foimd  out  that  the  girl  had  become  a 
teacher,  too." 

It  was  cool  and  peaceful  inside  the  court, 
and  we  walked  along  and  looked  at  the  maps 
painted  on  the  walls  that  told  the  story  of 
the  wars. 

I  pointed  out  Iwo  Jlma.  and  Oklnaw- 

"Where  did  they  drop  the  A-bomb "^^.....<^ 
asked,  and  we  looked  up  Hiroshima  anUN^'ag^ 
asakl  on  the  map.  \^ 

Then  we  went  down  to  the  Korean  war 
maps.  I  asked  her  If  she  knew  what  that 
war  was  all  about. 
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Sure,  Sandy  said  "The  Communlata 
came  down  from  China,  and  we  had  to  stop 
them.  We  pushed  them  back  to  where  they 
started." 

How  about  World  War  n?  Do  you  know 
who  Hitler  was' 

"Of  course."  Sandy  said.  "I  saw  that  In  the 
Inquiring  Photographer,  where  some  Inter- 
mediate school  Itlds  didn't  know,  but  I  think 
they  must  be  goofing  oS.  He  was  the  dic- 
tator of  Germany." 

"Have  you  studied  him  yet?"    I  asked. 

"No."  she  said.  "We've  studied  the  Civil 
War,  and  the  period  after  that.  In  the  South, 
what  was  it  called?     It  starts  with  an  T.'  " 

"Reconstruction."  I  said. 

"That's  It."  Sandy  said,  "and  now  we're  up 
to  the  WrlKht  brothers,  and  the  airplane. 
But  I've  read  about  the  war  In  books,  and 
I've  talked  about  It.  with  lots  of  people." 

We  walked  down  Into  the  Courts  of  the 
Missing,  where  the  names  of  more  than  26,000 
men  whose  bodies  were  never  recovered  are 
engraved  on  the  marble  walls. 

"These  are  unknown  soldiers,"  I  told 
Sandy. 

"No,  they  aren't."  she  said.  "Their  names 
are  here.  You  mean  missing."  Which  I  did, 
of  course. 

We  walked  through  the  courts,  looking  at 
the  thousands  of  names.  "Goah.  there  are 
so  many."  Sandy  said. 

We  looked  for  Wongs,  and  found  two,  Ed- 
ward C.  from  New  Hampshire,  and  Fan  Y. 
from  California.  "I  have  an  uncle  In  Call- 
fcjrnla."  Sandy  said 

TKZ    GRAVE    OF    ERNIE    VYLX 

And  then  we  walked  down  the  stefw  and 
onto  the  lawn  where  the  graves  are.  and 
stopped  at  the  grave  of  Ernie  Pyle. 

"E)o  you  know  what  he  was?"  I  asked. 

"Not  really."  Sandy  said. 

"He  wrote  about  GI  Joe."  I  said.  "I  think 
he  Invented  the  phrase  At  any  rate,  he 
made  It  popular  ' 

"Oh.  I've  seer.  GI  Joe  dolls."  Sandy  said, 
"and  toys." 

The  graves  on  either  side  of  Pyle's  were 
marked  "Unknown."  Most  of  the  others  In 
the  area  were  graves  of  Hawaiian  men  who 
fought  m  the  442d. 

"Senator  Inouye  was  in  the  442d,  wasnt 
he?"  Sandy  asked.  "And  I  think  Councilman 
Takabukl  was.  too.  His  daughter  Is  In  our 
school" 

Sandy  knelt  down  and  rearranged  some  oX 
the  flowers  In  a  vase  In  front  of  one  of  the 
graves,  and  then  she  got  up  and  we  walked 
to  the  car  and  began  to  drive  away.  As  we 
drove  out  we  passed  a  bus  load  of  totirists 
coming  In 

"Gee.  they  bring  tourists  up  here,"  Sandy 
said.  She  paused  for  a  moment,  thinking, 
and  then  she  added,  firmly:  "I'm  glad." 

I  asked  her  what  her  impressions  were. 

"Well,  it's  a  lot  like  the  cemetery  I  visited 
on  the  mainland,  where  President  Kennedy  Is 
burled.  "  she  said  "That  wa.s  .Arlington.  It 
looked  the  same,  and  It  had  the  same  kind 
of  feeling  only  there  was  a  white  fence 
around  the  President's  grave,  and  the  Eternal 
Flame  and  all  those  people" 

She  turned  and  lojked  back  at  the  gjeen 
of  the  Punchbowl  and  the  gleaming  marble 
of  the  memorial 

"It  mjLkee  me  feel  proud."  she  said.  "All 
those  men  who  died  for  our  country.  I'm 
proud  that  Hawaii  became  a  State." 


HIGHW.AY  BEAUTTFICATION 

GUIDELINE.^ 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  iJPlsh  to  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  a 
serious  ni.itter  -Ahich  ultimately  will 
affect  all  States 

Following  pasvsage  of  the  Highway 
Beautificaiion    Act.    certain    gtildelines 
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were  to  be  established  by  which  States 
could  commence  control  of  alleged  un- 
sightly signs  along  highways.  These 
guidelines  presently  establish  an  impos- 
sible situation  for  State  compliance. 

In  a  statement  to  the  Senate  on  March 
4.  1966. 1  outlined  my  opp(>sltion  to  these 
guidelines  and  noted  that  the  draft 
standards  being  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  failed  to  follow  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  by  offering  standards 
inconsistent  with  "customary  use." 

As  hearings  have  progressed  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  guidelines,  it  has  become 
increasingly  apparent  that  States  such 
as  Kftnsas  must  now  decide  whether  to 
cooperate  with  the  Federal  highway  sys- 
tem or  assume  a  status  of  noncompliance. 
This  consternation  has  been  created 
through  regulatory  action  which  would 
deny  State  highway  funds  should  they 
not  choose  to  comply  with  the  standards 
of  the  Highway  Beautiflcation  Act.  Kan- 
sas in  particular  is  faced  with  the  di- 
lemma of  either  losing  $4  to  $8  million 
annually  for  noncompliance  or  spending 
nearly  $10  million  annually  to  accom- 
plish the  requirements  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  position  of  the  State  of  Kansas 
as  outlined  by  Gov.  William  Avery  and 
director  of  highways,  Addison  Meschke, 
during  Commerce  hearings  on  March  8, 
1966,  In  Topeka,  Kans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or   Gov.  Wm.  H.  Avery  to  the  , 
BuREAtr  OF  Public  Roads,  March  8.  1966, 
Kansas   State   Historical    Societt   Audi- 
torium, Topeka,  Kans. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present 
the  views  of  the  State  of  Kansas  to  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  on  the  regulations 
that  are  proposed  under  S.  2084. 

Initially  let  me  say  that  the  Kansas  dele- 
gation In  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
opposed  the  enactment  of  the  Highway 
Beautiflcation  Act  of  1965,  the  basis  for  the 
regulations  that  we  are  considering  today. 
This  vote  I  think  represents  the  concensus  of 
a  Kansas  position  on  this  matter.  Since  the 
bill  has  become  law,  it  now  becomes  neces- 
sary to  make  sure  that  Its  Implementation 
places  a  minimum  amount  of  burden  on  the 
financial  resources  of  our  State  a^xd  on  Fed- 
eral funds  that  might  otherwise  be  used  for 
highway  Improvement. 

Whereas  I  would  have  serious  reservations 
about  the  propriety  of  committing  manpower 
and  Insufficient  highway  Improvement  funds 
to  this  project  at  any  time,  I  would  especlaUy 
point  out  that  1966  Is  certainly  a  most  in- 
opportune time.  The  military  and  defense 
Industry  demands  for  men  and  material  are 
pressing  in  Kansas.  We  are  having  dUSculty 
In  obtaining  necessary  personnel  In  our 
highway  depextment,  {>artlctilarly  pro- 
fessional staff  members.  The  beautiflcation 
program.  If  Implemented  as  proposed,  will 
place  an  additional  burden  on  the  available 
ptersonnel  In  the  highway  department. 

This  same  conclusion  also  extends  to  funds 
badly  needed  for  our  Kansas  highway  Im- 
provement program.  I  am  sure  that  this 
situation  exists  In  other  States  as  well. 

Although  further  detail  will  be  given  later. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  lO-percent 
penalty  on  Federal  aid  appropriations  for 
noncompliance  would  cost  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas approximately  $8  million  per  year.  The 
cost  of  compliance  cannot  be  fuUy  deter- 
mined  until    the   regulations  are  fully  de- 


veloped. However.  It  Is  estimated  that  tht 
Federal  Government's  share  for  the  cost  of 
this  program  alone  will  be  845  million. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  a  beautiflcation 
program  would  be  highly  desirable,  the  same 
as  any  other  luxury.  I  submit,  however, 
that  with  so  great  a  need  for  extension  of 
Improved  and  safer  highways,  the  United 
States  can  HI  affort  to  pay  the  price  for  such 
an  extravagant   undertaking. 

It  would  be  a  separate  question  merely  t 
stipulate  that  blemishes  on  the  landscape 
adjacent  to  highways  yet  to  be  built  would 
have  to  conform  to  carefully  stated  restrlc 
tlons.  It  Is  a  very  costly  undertaking  how 
ever,  to  order  all  present  advertising  med- 
and  other  undesirable  encroachments  to  t  ■ 
removed  from  visibility  on  existing  rlghts-o: 
way. 

If  the  regulations  must  be  promulgated, 
and  I  assume  they  must,  I  urge  that  they  be 
Implemented  in  such  a  manner  that  It  will 
not  require  the  addition  of  more  State  em- 
ployees and  the  presently  estimated  loss  of 
available  funds  for  needed  highway  Improve- 
ments. Let  us  build  the  roads  now,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  beautiflcation  of  present  routes 
at  a  subsequent  time.  ,; 

Gentlemen,  again  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity of  placing  the  Kansas  position  on  the 
hearing  record  today.  Representatives  of 
the  Kansas  Highway  Commission  and  from 
the  Kansas  Economic  Development  Commis- 
sion are  scheduled  to  develop  these  objec- 
tions In  greater  detail  following  my  state- 
ment. I  would  invite  yotu*  attention  to  the 
supporting  testimony  that  will  be  given  by 
Mr.  Addison  Meschke.  director  of  the  Kansas 
Highway  Commission;  Mr.  Dale  Maxwell, 
chief,  right-of-way  department  of  the  Kan- 
sas Highway  Commission;  Mr.  John  H.  Morse. 
State  highway  commission  attorney;  and 
Mr.  Jack  Lacy,  director  of  the  Kansas  Eco- 
nomic Development  Commission. 

Remarks  for  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hear- 
ings Highway  Beautification  Act  March  8, 
1966 

My  name  Is  Addison  Meschke  and  I  am  the 
director  of  highways  for  the  State  Highway 
Commission  of  Kansas.  I  appreciate  this  op- 
p)ortunity  to  express  the  views  of  the  gov- 
ernmental agency  of  the  State  of  ICansa« 
most  directly  concerned  with  the  Highway 
Beautiflcation  Act. 

A  few  remarks  concerning  the  act  Itself 
may  be  appropriate.  Kansas  deplores  the 
fact  that  by  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
the  Congress  has  seen  flt  to  abandon  the 
longtime  partnership  of  Federal  and  State 
Governments  In  the  development  of  a  high- 
way system  In  favor  of  prescribing  actions 
to  be  taken  by  the  State  under  threat  of 
penalty.  If  this  penalty  concept  Is  continued 
or  expanded,  there  Is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  penalties  will  not  soon  be  10<i  ner- 
cent  of  Federal  aid  as  was  originally  pre 
by  the  administration  In  the  legit--: 
under  discussion  today.  We  believe  that  this 
concept  should  be  reexamined  In  the  light  of 
what  has  transpired  thus  far  pursuant  to  the 
Highway  Beautiflcation  Act  and  the  serious 
effects  It  may  have  on  the  abilities  of  the 
States  to  perform  their  basic  and  necessary 
functions. 

For  the  record,  Kansas  has  not  adopted 
any  legislation  to  permit  It  to  comply  wlfli 
those  provisions  of  the  EUghway  Beautiflca- 
tion Act  requiring  control  or  acquisition  ci 
signs  and  Junkyards  or  stripe  of  land  for 
beautiflcation  purposes  located  outside  the 
highway  right-of-way.  We  are  Initiating 
programs  for  the  screening  of  Junlc-  "• 
where  this  can  be  done  on  our  rlght-ot  ■-'■■ 
and  other  beautiflcation  programs  wlthlB 
the  right-of-way.  We  are  now  going  as  fsf 
and  as  fast  as  we  can  tinder  existing  State 
law  and  there  is  no  chance  for  additional 
legislative  authority  before  the  1967  ge-  '"■■' 
session  of  the  legislature.     It  may  be    -- ' 
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we  have  a  constitutional  problem  as  well, 
but  this  question  has  not  been  fully  explored 
or  tested. 

Kansas  has  demonstrated,  over  many  years 
past.  Its  concern  with  the  beautiflcation  of 
Its  highways  through  landscaping  and  one 
of  the  flnest  systems  of  attractive  rest  areas 
and  roadside  pmrks  In  the  Nation.  Our  inter- 
est in  the  further  Improvement  of  the  beauty 
of  our  highways  can  be  demonstrated  in 
many  ways — but  we  have  serious  misgivings 
about  the  effect  of  the  Highway  Beautiflca- 
tion Act  on  our  ability  to  build  and  maintain 
our  present  system  In  Its  present  condition, 
much  less  bring  about  the  substantial  im- 
provements we  believe  Kansas  needs  and 
deserves.  The  bases  for  our  current  concern 
f.bout  the  effects  of  this  new  program  could 
be  stated  In  two  broad  categories : 

1.  The  cost  In  dollars  to  the  State — not  Just 
the  direct  costs  but  all  the  consequential 
losses  in  State  revenue  that  must  necessarily 
follow;  and 

2.  The  cost  of  highway  department  man- 
power necessarily  diverted  from  their  normal 
tasks  of  Implementing  a  continuing  program 
of  highway  design,  right-of-way  acquisition, 
construction,  and  maintenance  In  favor  of 
the  monumental  task  of  clearing  noncon- 
forming signs  and  Junkyards  from  view  from 
over  8,000  miles  of  our  present  system. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  specific 
provisions  of  the  act  and  the  proposed  reg- 
ulations and  national  standards  to  be  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  I 
should  state  the  following  facts  for  the  Rec- 
ord: 

'..  At  the  present  time.  Kansas  has  799.7 
miles  designated  in  the  Interstate  System 
and  6,894.1  miles  designated  In  the  primary 
system.  The  latter  system  is  of  course  con- 
stantly changing  as  new  facilities  replace 
the  old.  The  latest  official  map  of  the  State 
highway  system  showing  the  location  of  the 
Interstate,  primary,  and  secondary  systems 
win  be  submitted,  along  with  our  more  de- 
tailed written  conunent,  to  become  a  part  of 
the  record  of  this  hearing. 

2.  The  penalties  prescribed  by  the  act  for 
noncompliance — 10  percent  of  Federal  aid 
apportionments — would  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $4  million  in  Kansas,  or  a  total  of  $8 
million  for  failure  to  comply  with  both  the 
outdoor  advertising  and  the  Junkyard  sec- 
tions of  the  act.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  this  amount  of  money  Is  Important  to 
the  highway  system  of  Kansas  and  that  its 
loss  would  l>e  a  severe  blow.  It  is  a  powerful 
Incentive  for  the  State  to  comply,  but  bal- 
anced against  It  must  be  the  coet  of  com- 
pliance. 

The  Highway  Beautiflcation  Act  requires 
the  State  to  provide  for  effective  control  of 
the  erection  and  maintenance  along  the  In- 
terstate System  and  the  primary  system  of 
outdoor  advertising,  signs,  displays  and  de- 
vices by  January  1,  1968.  The  act  speclfles 
that  effective  control  means  that  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1968.  such  signs  shall  be  limited  to  (1) 
directional  and  other  official  signs  and  no- 
tices;  (2)  signs  advertising  the  sale  or  lease 
of  property  upon  which  they  are  located 
and,  (3)  signs  advertising  activities  con- 
ducted on  the  property  on  which  they  are 
located. 

Section  131(d)  provides,  that  signs  may  be 
erected  and  maintained  within  660  feet  of 
the  right-of-way  within  areas  zoned  indus- 
trial or  commercial  under  authority  of  State 
law  or  In  unzoned  commercial  or'  Industrial 
areas,  as  may  be  determined  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  several  States  and  the  Secretary. 
These  signs  In  commercial  and  industrial 
areas  are  required  to  conform  to  an  agree- 
ment between  the  several  States  and  the 
Secretary  concerning  their  size,  lighting,  and 
spacing   consistent  with  customary  use. 

Section  131(f)  provides  for  signs  within 
the  rtght-of-way  at  appropriate  distances 
from  interchanges  on  the  Interstate  systems. 


giving  speclflc  information  in  the  Interest  of 
the  traveling  public. 

As  we  read  the  act.  the  national  standards 
to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  are 
limited  to  the  directional  and  other  official 
signs  provided  for  In  section  131(c)(1).  the 
signs  within  the  right-of-way  provided  for 
m  section  131(f)  and  the  signs  on  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  provided  for  In 
section  131(h).  We  flnd  nothing  In  the  act 
or  in  a  review  of  its  legislative  history  to 
authorize  national  standards  for  the  signs 
advertising  the  sale  or  lease  of  property  upon 
which  they  are  located  or  the  signs  advertis- 
ing activities  conducted  on  the  property  on 
which  they  are  located  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 131(c)  (2)  and  (3).  Signs  In  areas 
zoned  Industrial  or  commercial  or  In  un- 
zoned commercial  or  Industrial  areas  are  to 
be  the  subject  of  agreement  between  the  sev- 
eral States  and  the  Secretary  and  not  to  na- 
tional standards. 

On  January  28.  1966,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  through  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator,  published  a  notice  of  the 
hearings  that  we  are  engaged  In  today,  along 
with  draft  standards,  criteria,  rules,  and 
regulations  Intended  as  guidelines  for  these 
hearings.  These  draft  standards  are  so  un- 
reasonable, arbitrary,  and  Inconsistent  with 
customary  use  and  practice  In  this  State 
that  we  can  flnd  little  If  anything  to  agree 
with.  In  addition  to  restrictions  on  size, 
lighting,  and  spacing,  which  are  speclflcally 
authorized  with  respect  to  only  some  signs 
in  some  areas,  the  draft  regulations  provide 
for  restrictions  on  number,  color,  height, 
setback,  cleanliness,  state  of  repair,  means 
of  construction  and  erection,  and  prohibits 
"obsolete"  signs,  whatever  they  are.  We 
flnd  that  signs  are  so  restricted  that  even 
standard  poster-panel  billboards  are  unlaw- 
ful as  well  as  many '^  of  the  larger  painted 
reflectorlzed  and  lighted  signs  that  are  com- 
mon in  our  State.  We  flnd  that  lighting 
requirements  are  restricted  as  to  color  and 
no  flashing  or  moving  lights  are  permitted, 
despite  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number 
of  such  signs  exist  in  Kansas  and  tlirough- 
out  the  Nation.  We  find  that  spacing  re- 
quirements are  designed  not  for  the  reason- 
able, orderly,  and  effective  display  of  outdoor 
advertising,  which  the  act  seeks  to  promote, 
but  the  fewest  possible  number  of  signs  even 
in  those  areas  where  all  existing  signs  were 
thought  to  be  outside  the  scope  of  this  act. 
We  flnd  an  absolute  prohibition  against  any 
signs  that  move  or  have  moving  parts  vrtth- 
out  any  express  statutory  authority  what- 
ever and  despite  the  fact  that  thousands  of 
such  signs  are  in  existence  today.  Presum- 
ably all  electric  clocks  and  time  and  tem- 
perature signs  are  to  become  a  thing  of  the 
past  despite  thrlr  usefulness  and  generally 
their  very  high  cost. 

What  is  an  obsolete  sign?  At  what  point 
does  a  sign  cease  to  be  clean  and  become 
unclean?  In  what  point  of  the  life  of  a 
sign  does  It  slip  from  good  repair  to  bad? 
When  is  a  sign  not  securely  affixed  to  a  sub- 
stantial substructure?  Is  the  earth  sub- 
stantial enough?  These  questions  cannot 
be  answered  with  certainty  by  any^n!sm,  but 
If  they  remain  as  a  part  of  the  stamjards 
and  criteria  under  this  act  they  will  become 
the  source  of  endless  and  needless  contro- 
versy between  the  States  and  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  and  we  know  from  experience 
that  most  of  these  controversies  are  resolved 
as  a  practical  matter  by  representatives  of 
the  Bureau  who  take  a  position  from  which 
they  do  not  retreat. 

We  are  stiU  In  the  process  of  completing 
a  preliminary  Inventory  of  the  signs  in  Kan- 
sas, but  this  Inventory  will  be  incomplete 
under  the  prop>osed  regulations  because  we 
have  not  counted  the  number  of  on-premlse 
signs,  but  now  we  flnd  restrictions  on  their 
size  and  number.  Neither  have  we  counted 
signs  advertising   the  sale   or  lease  of  the 


premises  on  which  they  are  located,  but 
now  we  flnd  that  only  one  such  sign  Is  per- 
mitted to  face  each  direction  of  traffic, 
whether  the  premises  is  a  city  lot  or  a  ranch 
property  10  miles  long.  Nevertheless,  our 
Inventory  now  indicates  that  Kansas  will 
have  something  over  50,000  signs  that  are 
affected  by  this  legislation.  We  presently 
estimate  that  the  program  of  control  of  out- 
door advertising  alone  will  cost  the  State  of 
Kansas  $10  million.  This  estimate  does  not 
Include  compliance  with  any  requirement 
for  any  setback  of  signs  In  commercial  oi 
industrial  areas,  much  less  the  25-foot  set- 
back proposed  by  these  regulations;  nor  does 
It  Include  consideration  of  signs  over  30  feet 
above  the  ground,  or  moving  signs,  or  signs 
with  moving  parts.  Our  Inventory  certainly 
does  not  consider  such  elements  as  "obso- 
lete," "clean."  "good  repair."  "flashing  or 
moving  lights."  etc.  Speaking  of  cost.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  every  sign  erected 
In  Kansas  since  the  passage  of  this  ect  on 
October  22,  1965  (and  their  erection  is  still 
a  legitimate  and  lawful  ^activity  In  this 
State),  will  be  a  100-percent  State  respon- 
sibility, with  no  Federal  participation  what- 
ever. 

These  coet  flgures  in  dollars  and  the  enor- 
mous administrative  task  of  trying  to  im- 
plement this  act  within  the  short  time  re- 
quired poses  an  obviously  critical  problem 
for  the  State  of  Kansas.  On  the  one  hand 
we  know  tliat  failure  to  comply  could  cost 
our  highway  funds  either  $4  million  or  $8 
million  per  year,  but  from  these  flgures  you 
can  see  that  noncompliance  will  cost  Kansas 
far  less  for  a  number  of  years  than  compli- 
ance. Kansans  presumably  pay  their  fair 
share  of  taxes  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
we  estimate  that  the  Federal  Government's 
share  of  the  cost  on  this  program  in  Kansas 
will  be  $45  million.  We  think  It  Is  Impera- 
tive that  both  the  State  legislature  and  the 
Congress  take  a  good,  hard  look  at  this  pro- 
gram as  the  Congress  proposes  to  do  In  1967, 
and  review  a  decision  that  threatens  to  coet 
such  vast  sums  of  money  for  the  esthetic 
pleasiu-e  of  traveling  our  highways  with  both 
fewer  signs  to  distract  and  fewer  signs  to  in- 
form— with  one  important  long  recognized 
means  of  communication  between  people  and 
places  eliminated,  and  with  a  highway  pro- 
gram that  needs  to  be  accelerated,  but  must 
be  curtailed  to  eliminate  signs. 

I  have  devoted  most  of  the  time  allowed 
me  to  the  discussion  of  the  outdoor  advertis- 
ing control  section  of  the  act  for  the  reason 
that  It  Is  by  far  the  greatest  and  most  ex- 
pensive problem  Involved.  Our  preliminary 
inventory  indicates  approxlamtely  339  Junk- 
yards that  may  be  involved,  but  we  do  not 
Icnow  at  this  time  the  numt>er  that  cannot 
be  effectively  screened  and  must  therefore  be 
removed.  Consequently,  we  do  not  feel  that 
we  can  make  any  reasonable  estimate  of  the 
coet  of  Junkyard  control  at  this  time  but  we 
believe  tliat  with  the  adoption  of  reasonable 
definitions  and  standards  on  unzoned  in- 
dustrial areas — and  we  think  the  proposed 
regulations  are  completety  unreasonable— 
and  assuming  legislative  authority  which  we 
do  not  now  have,  we  can  comply  with  this 
feature  of  the  Highway  BeauUflcatlon  Act. 
We  applaud  the  provisions  of  section  319 
of  the  act  providing  additional  funds  fc* 
landscaping  and  scenic  development  both  on 
and  off  the  right-of-way.  This  activity  has 
been  a  standard  practice  In  Kansas  and  we 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  expand  our  ac- 
tivities In  this  area.  We  will  need  new  legis- 
lative authority  to  acquire  strips  of  land  for 
beautiflcation  purposes  outside  the  right-of- 
way  and  we  will  seek  that  authority  at  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  propose  to  make  good  use  of  all 
funds  allotted  to  Kansas  under  this  program 
for  improvements  Inside  our  rtght-of-way. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  state  too  strongly 
ovir  objections  to  the  penalty  provisions  at 
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the  Highway  Beautiflcatlon  Act;  vii  the  enor- 
Tiious  cf«t  of  the  outdoor  advertlBing  con- 
trol features  of  the  act;  and  to  each  and  ev- 
ery one  of  4he  proposed  standards,  criteria, 
rules  and  regulations  on  which  these  hear- 
ing are  based  which  to  us  are  unreasonable, 
unauthorized  unnecessary,  and  completely 
at  variance  with  customary  practice  In  Kan- 
sas 


IS  FAMINE  THE  ONLY  ANSWER? 

Mr    YARBOROUGH      Mr    President, 

Gen.    Wililam    H.   Draper,   Jr..    national 
ciiairman  of  the  Population  Crisis  Com- 
nuttee.    yesterday    offered    a    five-point 
program    lo   meet   the   world   food   and 
p<3puIation  crisis.    Speaking  at  a  lunch- 
eon of  the  National  Pres*  Club,  which  1^ 
was  privileged  to  attend,  General  Draper* 
warned    that    •one   of    the   aciministras 
Uon's    top    priorities"    be   given    to   the] 
stabilization     of     world     population."! 
Otherwise,  he  warned,  "disaster  for  thej 
human  race  lies  just  ahead," 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Gruening  and 
Tydmgs  bills  dealing  with  the  popula- 
tion crisis  and  as  the  sponsor  of  a  pro- 
pased  amendment  to  the  food-for-free- 
domi  bill  setting  aside  for  family  plan- 
ning purposes  not  less  than  15  percent 
of  the  local  funds  that  accrue  from  sales 
of  agricultural  products  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies. I  endorse  his  proposals. 

I  ask.  unanimous  consent  that  General 
Draper's  speech  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

Is  FAMINE  THE  Only  Answer? 

By    William   H     Draper    Jr  ,   national 

chairman  ' 

Members  of  the  National  Press  Club,  I  have 
just  spent  6  weeks  In  Europe  and  Africa  try- 
ing to  determine  whether  the  world's  rapidly 
growing  population  Is  In  fact  outdistancing 
the  world's  supply  of  food,  and  whether 
r.unger  and  starvation  actually  lie  ahead  for 
the  developing  countries  of  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America. 

I.VTERNATION.1L    PLANNED   PARXNTHOOD 

First.  I  tCKjlc  a  Icxjk  at  the  population  side 
■  ■■{  the  equation  I  was  in  London  for  a  week 
visiting  the  headquarters  of  the  Interna- 
•;  )nal  Planned  Parenthood  Federation. 
F,i.mlly  planning  organizations  In  40  coun- 
tries make  up  its  menit.>ershlp,  including  as 
:ie  member  the  Planned  Parenthood  Fed- 
eration of  America. 

Sir  ColviUe  Deverell,  Its  able  secretary 
general,  reports  that  w.:>n;en  everywhere,  of 
jU  races  and  creeds  desperately  want  help 
to  avoid  unwanted  pregnancies.  He  believes 
that  when  voluntary  birth  control  facilities 
become  available  throughout  the  world,  and 
when  governments  give  adequate  support. 
the  population  problem  wlU  be  well  on  the 
way  to  solution.  To  m.eet  that  objective,  the 
Federation  has  doubled  its  budget  this  year 
.iP.d  hopefully  will  double  it  again  next  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  World  War  II.  the  world's 
;.)opulatioii  was  growing  at  the  rate  of  1  p>er- 
■ent  a  year  higher  than  ever  before  in  the 
•j.->rld'8  history  Now.  only  20  years  later. 
the  annual  rate  has  more  than  doubled  to 
over  2  percent,  thanks  largely  to  the  export 
of  American  medical  miracles  such  as  antl- 
bi.itlcs  and  DDT.  powder  to  the  entire  world. 

But  this  2  percent  world  rate  Is  far  from 
■.jniform  Western  E\irope  averages  three- 
fovirths  of  1  percent,  and  has  no  serious  pop- 
ulation growth  problem  Japan  cut  Its 
population  growth  rate  in  half  In  10  years 
,ind  Is  now  only  n!ne-t.enths  of  1  percent. 
Russia  and  the  Tnlted  States  average  under 


114  percent,  whereas  Africa's  population  Is 
growing  over  2  percent,  Asia  averages  2^ 
percent,  and  Latin  Amerlca'a  rate  Is  nearly 
3  F>ercent. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  Industrialized  coun- 
tries average  about  1  percent  a  year  growth. 
The  rest  of  the  world  averages  2'^  percent 
and  Includes  more  than  2  of  the  3  billion 
billion  people  on  earth  today.  These  people 
in  the  developing  countries  are  adding  nearly 
60  million  of  the  70  million  new  mouths 
that  have  to  be  fed  each  year. 

"a    LOSINO    BATTI^"    rOR    FOOD    PaODUCTION 

Then  to  check  the  world's  food  production, 
I  flew  to  Rome  and  visited  PAO — the  Pood 
and  Agrlculttire  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  hasV'the  official  mission  of 
Increasing  food  production  In  the  developing 
countries." 

PAO  has  made  three  world  food  surveys 
and  knows  the  facts  about  the  production, 
distribution     and     consumption     of     food 

•oughout  the  world.  Under  Dr.  B.  R.  Sen, 
Its  dynamic  director-general  who  steu-ted  the 
worldwide  freedom-from-hunger  campaign  In 
1960.  It  has  a  staff  of  some  3.000  at  Its  head- 
quarters In  Rome  and  many  more  overseas. 
It  Is  now  preparing  the  first  "world  food 
plan"  to  assess  the  world's  food  stirpluses 
and  deflcltc,  country  by  country,  and  to 
make  specific  recommendations  for  Improve- 
ment. 

FAO  reports  that  per  capita  food  produc- 
tion Increased  for  12  years  after  World  War 
n  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  For 
the  last  8  years,  however,  per  capita  pro- 
duction has  been  steadily  "slipping  down- 
ward, and  Is  simply  not  keeping  pace  with 
population  growth.  Dr.  Sen  speaks  of  "the 
losing  battle  against  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion In  Latin  America  and  the  Par  East." 
That  Is  a  polite  way  of  saying  that  starva- 
tion may  be  unavoidable. 

Dr.  Sen  has  concluded  that  "the  prospect 
seems  dark  Indeed  unless  there  Is  a  com- 
bined worldwide  effort  to  raise  agrlctiltural 
productivity  In  the  developing  countries 
along  with  determined  measures  to  control 
population  .growth."  He  had  the  courage  to 
ask  the  International  Eucharlstlc  Congress 
In  Bombay,  "Can  we  any  more  turn  otir  faces 
away  from  the  concept  of  family  planning 
when  the  alternative  Is  starvation  and 
death?" 

The  whole  world  Is  waiting  for  the  anawer. 

The  fact  Is  that  most  suitable  land  is 
already  under  cultivation,  and  that  the  de- 
veloping countries  cannot  expect  to  increase 
their  yield  per  su:re  fast  enough  to  keep  up 
with  their  population  growth.  How  can  a 
country  like  Brazil,  for  instance,  possibly  ex- 
pect to  support  and  feed  a  3'^  percent  addi- 
tion to  Its  population  each  year  when  Its 
own  yield  per  acre  of  corn  and  wheat  has 
actually  declined  during  the  last  quarter 
century?  Even  Europe,  which  has  increased 
Its  yield  per  acre  by  2  percent  a  year  would 
have  a  food  problem  today  If  Its  population 
were  rising  2 ',4  or  3  percent  a  year. 

PAO's  agricultural  experience  of  the  last 
20  years,  and  particularly  during  the  last  6 
years,  shows  conclusively  that  under  present 
conditions,  without  capital,  without  mar- 
kets, without  fertilizer,  without  modem 
technology,  and  even  more  imporant,  with- 
out literate  farm  populations,  the  develop- 
ing countries  cannot  hope  or  expect  to  In- 
crease food  production  much  more  than  1 
percent  a  year.  Unless  the  countries  with 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  population  sub- 
stantially reduce  their  rate  of  population 
growth,  they  face  certain  starvation. 

DROUOBT    lUCNACES    ATRKU'S    rOOD    StTPPLT 

So  I  went  on  to  Africa.  In  Cairo  I  was  Im- 
mediately informed  that  a  serious  wheat 
shortage  was  only  beginning  to  be  relieved 
now  that  American  "food  for  peace"  ship- 
ments of  wheat  have  been  resumed.  Egypt's 
President  Nasser  has  officially  recognized  the 


need  for  stabilizing  his  country's  p>opulatlon 
growth  by  feonlly  planning,  and  a  broad  pro- 
gram Is  now  getting  started  under  the  {per- 
sonal direction  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

What  finally  convinced  Nasser  were  the 
simple  facts  concerning  the  Aswan  Dam. 
One  of  the  great  engineering  projects  of 
modem  times,  it  will  store  the  waters  of  the 
NUe  nearly  a  thousand  mUes  from  Cairo  to 
make  possible  the  cultivation  of  1  nallllon 
additional  acres  of  formerly  arid  soil,  equal 
to  one-fifth  of  Egypt's  arable  land.  The  proj- 
ect should  be  completed  In  1970.  but  during 
the  10-year  construction  period,  Egypt's 
population  will  have  Increased  by  one  quar- 
ter. Therefore,  the  tremendously  Increased 
food  production  made  possible  by  the  great 
Aswan  Dam  will  not  put  any  more  food  In 
the  average  Egyptian's  mouth. 

In  Nairobi,  the  capital  of  Kenya,  the  first 
words  I  heard  on  the  news  broadcast  startled 
me — the  Voice  of  Kenya  was  asking  for  con- 
tributions to  a  national  fund  to  alleviate  the 
famine  conditions  throughout  the  country. 
A  severe  drought  last  year  had  ruined  much 
of  the  com  crop.  Delays  in  food  Imports 
aggravated  the  hunger  and  distress  for  many 
months.  Only  recently  have  large  U.S.  ship- 
ments of  "food  for  peace"  corn  Improved  the 
situation. 

So  famine  already  stalks  In  Africa. 

The  medical  director  of  Nairobi  told  me 
that  birth  control  faculties  were  already 
available  In  most  of  the  city's  hospitals 
thanks  to  the  Family  Planning  Association 
of  Kenya,  and  that  the  Government  of  Kenya 
enoouragee  this  program.  He  hoped  that  the 
Government  would  soon  undertake  to  help  to 
finance  a  vigorous  national  program,  so  that 
the  rest  of  the  country  could  have  similar 
faculties. 

QtTEXN  OF  BIBTB  CONTROL 

In  Rhodesia  the  National  Family  Planning 
Association  has  been  operating  for  the  past  9 
years,  supported  almost  single-handedly  by 
a  devoted  woman.  Mrs.  StUhaus.  She  has 
contributed  her  time  7  days  a  week,  her  home 
for  an  office,  her  telephone,  and  even  her  car 
to  travel  to  all  parts  of  Rhodesia.  She  has 
been  able  to  include  family  planning  In  25 
health  centers  In  her  own  country,  and  has 
started  5  clinics  in  the  neighboring  country 
of  Zambia.  Her  husband  manufactures 
nitrogen  fertUlzer,  so  her  friends  says  the 
King  of  Fertilizer  Is  married  to  the  Queen  of 
Birth  Control.  She  told  me  the  famUy  plan- 
ning work  with  the  white  Europeans  was 
self-supporting,  but  that  she  needed  much 
more  outside  financial  help  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Bantus  or  Africans,  who  outnumber 
whites  In  Rhodesia  16  to  1. 

The  drought  that  brought  famine  to  Kenya 
also  affected  Rhodesia  afad  Its  neighbors. 
In  Zambia  and  Bechuanaland  record  num- 
bers are  on  food  relief.  In  Rhodesia  the 
rains  were  so  late  that  the  crops  are  poor, 
but  2  weeks  more  of  drought  would  have 
meant  real  disaster — a  complete  crop  failure, 
and  serious  food  shortages. 

In  general,  the  food  situation  In  Africa  l« 
precarious,  partly  because  of  drought,  which 
Is  Increasingly  common,  and  partly  because 
of  the  primitive  state  of  agriculture  which 
cannot  *eep  pace  with  the  high  and  still  ris- 
ing population  growth  rates.  There  is  gen- 
eral Interest  and  support  for  family  planning 
services,  but  except  In  Egypt,  little  govern- 
ment sponsorship. 

SIX     HUNDRED     MnXION     LATIN     AMIBICANB     IN 
AJ>.    20007 

Last  year  I  visited  Latin  America  several 
times.  Most  governments  there  now  realize 
that  the  rapid  population  growth — an  aver- 
age of  3  percent  for  all  of  Latin  America,  and 
the  highest  rate  for  any  area  In  the  world- 
Is  their  greatest  obstacle  to  economic  and  so- 
cial development.  It  even  threatens — as  Dr 
Alberto  Ueras  Camargo.  the  former  President 
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of  Colombia,  has  openly  said  "the  very  sur- 
vival of  their  present-day  civilization."  But 
the  governments  have  hesitated  to  take  offi- 
cial action  largely  because  of  Catholic  oppoei- 
tlon.  Even  this  opposition  Is  now  diminish- 
ing because  of  the  rising  rate  of  Illegal  abor- 
tion, and  because  of  the  poverty  and  misery 
so  obviously  resulting  from  the  hordes  of 
children  who  cannot  be  properly  educated, 
clothed  or  fed. 

Latin  America  as  a  whole  Is  growing  less 
food  per  capita  than  before  World  War  n — 
and  the  situation  Is  deteriorating  year  by 
year.  Without  the  huge  and  Increasing  food 
shipments  from  this  country,  famine  would 
be  rampant  today  in  many  parte  of  South 
America.  At  present  growth  rates,  Latin 
America's  200  million  wlU  triple  to  600  by 
the  year  2000 — only  35  years  off — and  a  cen- 
txiry  later  Latin  America  alone  would  con- 
tain over  10  billion  people — three  times  the 
present  population  of  the  entire  world.  Im- 
possible? Of  course.  But  what  Is  going  to 
slow  down  the  present  3-percent  rate,  com- 
monsense  or  starvation?  Is  famine  the  only 
answer? 

Tou  all  know  the  situation  In  Asia,  where 
China  Is  spending  $400  mUUon  a  year — 40 
percent  of  her  annual  foreign  exchange 
earnings — to  buy  grain,  and  where  India  la 
facing  Its  most  acute  food  crisis  In  modern 
times. 

In  1964,  India  had  the  best  grain  crop  In 
history — 88  million  tons — but  still  she  needed 
6  million  tons  of  our  wheat  as  foreign  aid 
last  year.  Then  the  1965  monsoon  brought 
very  Uttle  rain.  The  grain  crop  last  Novem- 
ber was  12  million  tons  short,  and  there  are 
12  million  more  Indians  to  feed  than  a  year 
ago.  President  Johnson  is  Increasing  oxir 
grain  shipments  to  the  very  limit,  and  the 
Pope  has  made  worldvrtde  api>eals  for  help. 
But  India  Is  In  serious  trouble. 

The  Indian  Government  knows  this  and  Is 
opening  a  determined  drive  to  produce  more 
food.  It  also  plans  to  spend  over  $200  mil, 
lion  on  birth  control  in  the  next  5  years. 

I  would  sum  up  the  world  problem  as  fol- 
lows: Every  year  1  bUUon  people  In  the  In- 
dustrallzed  countries  are  increasing  their 
population  1  percent  and  their  food  2  per- 
cent. Every  year  the  2  billion  people  in  the 
developing  countries  are  increasing  their 
population  214  percent  and  their  food  less 
than  1  percent. 

As  a  whole,  the  world  Is  Increasing  Its  pop- 
ulation 2  percent  and  Its  food  1  percent. 
This  means  that  the  world  Is  falling  behind 
1  percent  a  year — or,  to  put  it  another  way, 
food  production  Is  falling  behind  minimum 
needs  by  30  million  people  more  each  year. 
This  Is  why  disaster  for  the  himian  race  Ues 
Just  ahead. 

What  can  be  done?  What  should  be  done? 
And  who  should  do  It? 

Shipping  our  "food  for  peace"*  wheat  and 
corn  and  rice  Is  no  solution.  Even  If  we  were 
willing  to  pay  the  cost,  we  cannot  take  on 
the  feeding  of  30  mUllon  more  people  each 
year. 

The  developing  countries  must  solve  their 
own  population  and  food  problems.  Other- 
wise nature  wUl  take  over  and  starvation 
will  restore  the  balance  between  births  and 
deaths. 

But  we  and  many  others  can  help  them 
understand  that  only  massive  birth  control 
and  higher  food  yields  per  acre  can  ever  feed 
them  adequately. 

THREE    MEN    CAN    ACT 

There  are  today  three  men  who  together 
have  It  In  their  power  to  bring  about  a  sat- 
isfactory world  solution,  Pope  Paul  VI,  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  and  UJJ.  Secretary  U  Thant. 

The  first  of  these  Is  the  Pope  In  Rome.  He 
nas  realized  the  danger  of  the  present  popu- 
•atlon  dUemma  to  the  world  as  a  whole  and 
to  his  half  blUlon  CathoUc  communicants, 
more  than  half  In  LaUn  America  and  other 


developing  countries.  His  special  commis- 
sion on  birth  control  is  meeting  now  In 
Rome.  He  has  lu-ged  It  to  speed  up  Ite  work 
and  come  quickly  to  a  conclusion.  Pope 
PatU's  moral  Influence  Is  so  great  with  non- 
Catholics  and  Catholics  alike,  that  a  re- 
definition of  the  Church's  position  would 
have  tremendous  Impact  throughout  the 
entire  world.  It  would  hasten  greatly  the 
day  when  aU  men  could  Join  at  the  banquet 
of  life,  and,  no  longer  hungry,  give  greater 
thought  to  their  moral  and  mental  devel- 
opment. 

Another  man  with  great  influence  is  our 
President,  who  has  already  taken  the  lead 
in  recognizing  that  all  lands  Including  oxu- 
own  must  deal  with  the  mvUtlplylng  prob- 
lems of  their  multiplying  populations.  He 
said  In  January,  "The  htingry  world  cannot 
be  fed  tintll  and  unless  the  grovrth  In  Its 
resources  and  the  growth  In  Its  population 
come  Into  balance." 

In  1962,  I  went  to  Brazil  on  a  mission  for 
President  Kennedy,  to  study  the  acute  eco- 
nomic and  political  problems  brought  on  by 
President  Goulart's  regime.  At  that  time, 
the  danger  of  a  Communist  takeover  in 
Brazil  was  very  real.  When  I  came  back  and 
reported  to  President  Kennedy,  I  also  told 
him  about  the  serious  population  problem 
In  Northeast  Brazil,  where  25  million  people 
In  9  states  had  average  Incomes  of  about 
$100  a  year  and  where  economic  resources 
were  growing  about  1  percent  a  year  and 
population  was  growing  3Vi  percent.  After 
discussing  this  hopeless  situation,  and  the 
world  population  problem  as  well,  the  Presi- 
dent suddenly  asked  me,  "Why  doesn't  the 
Ford  Foundation  make  the  population  prob- 
lem Its  top  priority?"  Later,  he  asked  that 
."'ame  question  of  Its  chairman,  and  last  year 
the  Ford  Foundation  report,  and  its  huge 
grants  as  well,  concentrated  on  population 
as  never  before. 

So,  to  paraphrase  President  Kennedy's 
words  I  suggest,  quite  respectfully,  and  fully 
realizing  the  many  other  serious  problems 
our  Government  faces  each  day,  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  make  the  stabUlzatlon  of  world 
population  one  of  his  administration's  top 
priori  tlee. 

FAJ^TFARE    AND    DRAMATICS    FOR   THE    POPULATION 
CRISIS 

Suppose  first  President  Johnson  and  Secre- 
tary Rusk  ask  every  one  of  our  Ambassadors 
all  over  the  world  to  discuss  the  world  popu- 
lation problem  seriously  with  the  head  of 
every  other  government,  as  they  recently  were 
asked  to  explain  our  alms  In  South  Vietnam, 
and  with  the  same  fanfare  and  dramatics. 

Suppose  secondly  they  suggest  that  all 
countries  with  a  population  problem  try  to 
reduce  their  rate  of  growth,  annually  by  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  as  the  United  States  has 
done  for  the  last  5  years.  The  result  could 
be  a  drop  In  a  decade  of  nearly  1  percent  for 
the  entire  world. 

And  suppose  thirdly  that  In  the  same  con- 
versation, our  Ambassadors  stress  the  world's 
food  deficit  and  suggest  that  every  country, 
developed  and  underdeveloped  alike,  should 
aim  to  accelerate  Its  present  rate  of  Increase 
In  food  production  by  at  least  one-tenth  of 
1  percent  a  year. 

And  suppose  fourthly  that  each  Ambassa- 
dor offer  our  technical  assistance,  and  for 
the  poorer  countries  our  financial  assistance 
as  well,  to  help  them  solve  both  problems! 

This  I  believe  is  a  practical  and  possible 
program.  If  our  Government  would  propose 
It,  I  beUeve  that  the  govertunents  of  the 
world  generaUy  would  back  It. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  great  worldwide 
cnjsade  by  all  the  governments  and  by  all 
the  people. 

If  the  rate  of  Increase  for  food  goes  up 
one-tenth  percent  a  year,  and  for  population 
goes  down  one-tenth  percent  a  year,  then 
food  and  population,  would  be  brought  back 


Into  balance  In  only  5  years  time.  In  10 
years  the  present  l-to-2  raUo  would  have 
been  reversed — food  production  would  be  In- 
creasing 2  percent  and  population  growing 
only  1  percent.  Not  only  would  starvation 
be  averted,  but  in  26  years  most  of  the 
world's  nutrition  problems  would  be  solved. 

Perhaps  I  am  too  optimistic.  Perhaps  It 
would  take  longer.  But  only  in  that  direc- 
tion— more  food,  leas  people — Is  there  hope 
for  the  developing  countries,  and  for  the 
human  race. 

The  third  individual  who  has  it  in  his 
power  to  promote  a  satisfactory  solution  is 
U  Thant,  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations.  For  the  first  tUne  last  year  the 
United  Nations  sent  a  technical  mission  on 
birth  control  to  India— under  Sir  OolvlUe 
Deverell  who  heads  International  Planned 
Parenthood.  For  the  first  time  last  year  the 
United  Nations  offered  to  extend  techmcal 
help  In  this  field  to  their  member  nations. 

So  the  way  is  now  cleared  for  a  major  ef- 
fort by  this  great  world  body  to  deal  with 
the  world's  greatest  problem,  li  unsolved 
hunger  could  become  the  greatest  threat  to 
world  peace.  Hungry  men  wUl  fight.  Hun- 
gry nations  will  make  war. 

NEED   FOR    U.N.    POPULATION    AGENCT 

The  U.N.  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion already  exists  under  Dr.  Sen.  What  Is 
needed  Is  a  great  sister  organization  as  part 
of  the  United  Nations  family  to  deal  exclu- 
sively with  the  world  population  problem, 
just  as  WHO  deals  with  the  world  health 
problem. 

So  I  respectfully  suggest  that  U  Thant, 
and  I  would  hope  our  Government  would 
back  some  such  proposal,  that  hU  Population 
Commission,  so  far  dealing  only  with  the 
statistics  of  world  population,  become  an 
action  arm  of  the  United  Nations,  be  great- 
ly expanded,  and  be  authorized  to  draw  up 
a  world  population  program  and  to  offer  all 
possible  assistance  to  carry  It  out.  It  should 
work  in  close  cooperation  with  FAO,  and 
with  all  member  governments.v  It  should  set 
specific  goals  and  strive  to  help  the  nations 
of  the  world  achieve  them  in  stated  periods 
of  time.  That  is  my  fifth  and  most  Impor- 
tant  recommendation. 

The  Swedish  Government  baa  already 
urged  the  United  Nations  to  deal  more  ac- 
tively vsrlth  this  problem.  Every  government 
with  a  serious  population  problem  could  be 
expected  to  cooperate.  MultUateral  aid  and 
multilateral  advice  on  a  problem  as  delicate 
as  this  one  would  probably  be  much  more 
readily  accepted  than  bilateral  aid  and  bi- 
lateral advice,  no  matter  how  well  Inten- 
tioned. 

In  conclusion  I  can  do  no  better  than  to 
quote  Dr.  Sen's  words  to  the  Population 
Commission  of  the  United  Nations: 

"The  next  35  yeard  wlU  be  a  most  critical 
period  In  man's  history.  Either  we  take  the 
fullest  measures  both  to  raise  productivity 
and  to  stabilize  population  growth,  or  we 
will  face  disaster  of  unprecedented  magni- 
tude. I  myself  feel  optimistic  that  mankind 
wUl  not  stand  aloof  from  the  drama  of  life 
and  death  that  Is  unfolding  before  our  eyes 
but  wUl  come  forward  to  achieve  that  mira- 
cle of  organized  will  which  seems  so  distant 
today.  This  indeed  must  happen  If  freedom 
and  dignity  are  to  survive." 

No,  J  would  add,  famine  la  not  the  only 
answer.  Because  I  too  believe  that  man  can 
rise  to  meet  thu  challenge,  as  he  has  so  many 
times  throughout  history.  But  the  world- 
wide crusade  must  begin  soon,  or  It  will  be 
too  late  for  mllllona  of  human  beings  now 
alive. 


MICraOAN  OUi    ritONT  IN  WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL 
Mr.  HART.    Mr.  President.  It  Is  to  be 
expected  that  those  of  us  privileged  to 
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represent  States  in  this  body  will  com- 
ment favorably  on  outstanding  events  at 
home.  Sometimes  perhaps  we  even 
stretch  a  point  to  embellish. 

But  it,  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the 
recent  development  in  water  pollution 
control  that  has  taken  place  in  Michigan. 
It  is  a  historical  advance,  a  milestone 
In  Federal-State-Iocal  cooperation,  and 
all  who  have  had  a  part  in  it  deserve 
credit:  former  Gov.  John  Swainson. 
who  first  called  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  w  make  a  thorough,  scientific 
study  of  pollution  m  the  Detroit  River; 
the  Public  Health  Service  personnel  who 
cor.ducted  and  interpreted  the  study  and 
particularly  Murray  Stein  who  skillfully 
chaired  the  two  Federal-State  confer- 
ences; the  Michigan  Water  Resources 
Conunis.sion  which  has  been  firm  and 
fair  in  implemeniing  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  conference;  and  local  indus- 
try and  local  Rovernment  officials  who 
have  responded  positively  to  the  public 
Interest. 

With  the  aRrc-emcr.:  reached  in  De- 
troit last  week,  Michigan  is  out  In  front 
in  the  efforts  to  clean  up  Lake  Erie. 
With  two  exceptions  which  are  being  re- 
solved right  now.  all  industries  and  all 
governmental  bodies  presently  pouring 
wastes  Into  the  Detroit  River  have 
aereed — 5  months  ahead  of  the  1-year 
deadline  which  they  were  given — on  ef- 
fluent standards  and  on  a  schedule  for 
meeting  the  standards. 

In  the  case  of  the  city  of  Detroit  alone, 
this  will  involve  an  expenditure  of  some 
$100  million,  with  construction  taking 
more  than  2  years. 

This  has  been  responsible  action  by  re- 
sponsible officials  all  along  the  line.  We 
are  hopeful  that  all  States  and  cities 
bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes  will  not 
only  take  comfort  in  this  gigantic  for- 
ward step,  but  will  want  to  speed  up  their 
own  efforts. 


IP    THOMAS    JEFFERSON   CAME 
BACK  TODAY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Honorable  Lowell  B.  Mason  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  most  colorful  member  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  serve 
in  that  agency's  history. 

Although  no  longer  a  member  of  that 
impoitant  Commission,  Mr.  Mason  con- 
tinues to  speak  out  in  "The  Language  of 
Di.ssent " — which  not  coincidentally  is  the 
title  of  a  volume  of  his  famous  protests — 
In  a  number  or'  public  foruni.s 

One  of  the  most  recent  of  these  oc- 
ca.sions  was  an  appearance  before  the 
Women's  Advertising  Club  of  Washing- 
ton in  which  Commissioner  Mason 
evoked  the  ghj.-;!  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

I  suppose  .satirical  Ls  the  way  to  de- 
scribe Lowell  Mason's  style.  But  it  is 
a  kindly  satire  with  a  gentle  bite.  No 
doubt  that  is  what  makes  it  so  effective. 

In  his  remarks  Mr.  Mason  describes 
an  ima+einary  visit  with  our  third  Pres- 
ident At  least.  I  think  it  was  imaginary. 
It  is  a  clever,  witty  speech.  But  much 
more  imjxirtant,  it  contains  a  .solid  mes- 
sage, not  just  for  the  the  delighted  ladles 
to  whom  he  was  speaking,  but  for  all 
.\merlcans. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  the 
text  of  Commissioner  Mason's  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Madam  President,  distinguished  guests, 
and  members  of  the  Women's  Ad  Club  of 
Washington.  I  don't  know  whose  Idea  It  was 
to  Invite  Tait  Trussell  here  today,  but  In  a 
way  I'm  sorry  they  did.  After  that  beauti- 
ful Introduction  he  gave  me  perhaps  I  sound 
ungrateful,  but  when  you  write  for  a  living, 
you  want  managing  editors  to  like  you.  If 
Tait  hears  what  I  have  In  mind  to  tell  you, 
he's  not  going  to  like  me  any  more. 

Remember  the  story  of  the  cub  reporter? 
The  managing  editor  told  him  to  cover  the 
wedding  of  a  prominent  citizen.  The  re- 
porter filed  no  story.  Next  day  the  boss 
asked  "Where's  your  story  on  the  wedding?" 
"Oh,"  the  cub  reporter  replied,  "there  wasn't 
any.  The  bride  shot  the  groom  and  ran  away 
with  the  best  man." 

I'm  like  that  cub  reporter.  Let  me  tell  you 
what  happened. 

Across  the  street  from  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  there  Is  a  little  French  restau- 
rant called  Chez  Francois.  It's  the  only 
place  In  the  world  where  they  know  how  to 
cook  liver.  So  this  day  I  hungered  for  some 
and  I  went  in.  Who  should  be  sitting  In  a 
booth  but  Tait  Trussell  and  his  publisher. 
Jack  Wooldrldge.  Mr.  Wooldrtdge  motioned 
me  over. 

"Sit  down,  Commissioner,"  he  said.  YouTe 
Just  the  man  we  want  to  see."  Now  when 
a  publisher  and  his  managing  editor  Invite  a 
writer  to  sit  down  in  a  restaurant  where  the 
liver  Is  good — you  sit. 

"What's  up?"  I  asked. 

"We  want  you  to  explode  another  myth." 

"Wadda  you  mean"  I  said,  "another  myth?" 

"Well  your  book,  'The  Language  of  Dis- 
sent.' '  exploded  the  myth  that  Federal 
bureaucracy  was  all  knowing,  all  wise,  and 
all  perfect.  We've  got  another  myth  for  you 
to  explode.  There's  a  persistent  rumor  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  walks  at  midnight  around 
his  Memorial." 

"What,"  I  exclaimed,  "you  fellows  want  me 
to  write  a  ghost  story  for  Nation's  Business — 
that  staid,  conservative,  factual  publication 
every  successful,  practical,  hard-hitting 
American  businessman  reads?"  (As  long  as 
they  were  paying  for  my  lunch,  I  felt  I  should 
say  something  nice  about  their  magazine.) 

"No,  no,"  Tait  Interrupted,  "you  don't  get 
the  idea.  No  one  with  any  sense  believes  in 
ghosts.  We  Just  want  you  to  expose  it  as  a 
fake." 

I  didn't  tell  him  I  believed  In  ghoets.  And 
I  didn't  tell  him  I  preferred  to  write  about 
the  protections  to  Uberty  our  Constitution 
gave  us  by  dividing  authority  between  the 
Executive,  the  Legislative,  and  the  Judicial. 
But  I  figured  it  would  be  fun  to  write  about 
ghosts. 

"When  do  I  start?"  I  asked. 

"Take  your  time,"  said  Jack  Wooldrldge. 
"Eat  your  liver  first." 

So  I  met  Thomas  Jefferson's  ghost  and  he 
gave  me  a  statement  for  the  press,  but  I 
figured  Nation's  Business  (which  you  might 
say  is  the  official  voice  of  Free  Enterprise  in 
America)  woiildnt  be  interested  in  the  fist 
fight  that  took  place  right  Inside  the  Jeffer- 
son Memorial  that  night,  so  I  didn't  mention 
It  in  my  report  to  Tait. 

Of  course,  the  Post,  the  News,  and  the 
Evening  Star  would  have  carried  the  story  If 
they  had  'got  a  hold  of  It,'  but  you  see  Fed- 
eral officers  were  Involved  In  the  ruckus,  so 
the  police  hushed  the  matter  up — and  who 
am  I  to  interfere  with  Government's  man- 
agement of  news? 


» "The  Langtiage  of  Dissent,"  Long  House, 
New  Canaan.  Conn.,  PubllBhers. 


But  being  with  you  ladies  today  has  in- 
spired my  confidence,  and  I'm  gonna  tell  you 
what  really  happened  when  I  visited  the 
Jefferson  Memorial. 

First.  I  decided  to  'case  the  Joint'  In  the 
daytime.  I  remember  the  date  well — April 
13,  and  warm  for  the  season.  The  place  was 
quite  Isolated,  across  and  south  of  the  Tidal 
Basin.  I  was  glad  it  was  daytime.  But  when 
I  arrived,  hot  and  tired,  I  couldn't  get  near  it 
It  was  Jammed  with  people — hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  them.  They  reminded  me  of 
Shakespeare's  description  of  the  hoi  polloi  In 
Julius  Caesar:  Many  a  time  and  oft,  have  you 
climbed  up  to  walls  and  battlements,  •  •  • 
and  there  have  sat  the  livelong  day,  •  •  • 
and  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire  and 
do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday,  and  do  you 
now  strew  flowers. 

And  for  what?  It  was  the  122d  anniver- 
sary of  Jefferson's  birth.  Even  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  and  other  dignitaries  from  gov- 
ernment and  patriotic  societies  were  there  to 
lay  wreaths  at  the  foot  of  his  statue. 

I  must  admit  it  was  an  impressive  scene. 
The  posting  of  the  honor  guard  and  colors; 
the  national  anthem  played  by  the  VS. 
Army  Band;  the  long  line  of  distinguished 
officials,  with  their  floral  offerings;  and  fi- 
nally the  Invocation.  The  heartwarming 
ceremony  seemed  to  invest. the  heroic  bronze 
^atue  inside  with  actual  life  as  though  Jef- 
ferson himself  stood  there  gazing  out  over  the 
assembly.  I  could  see  his  brooding  eyes 
looking  out  across  the  Tidal  Baftn  in  the 
direction  of  the  Capital  of  the  greatest,  big- 
gest, and  most  omnipotent  government  In 
all  the  world. 

After  the  ceremony,  the  crowd  thinned  out. 
At  long  last  I  was  able  to  reach  the  guard. 
"Officer,  would  you  please  tell  me  something 
about  Mr.  Jefferson?" 

Wearily  (I  guess^lt  must  have  been  hU 
50th  recitation  that  day) :  The  memorial 
Is  152  feet  in  diameter.  Jefferson's  statue 
Is  19  feet  high.  Its  pedestal  Is  black  Min- 
nesota-granite. The  domed  celling  of  Indi- 
ana limestone,  reaches  aproxlmately  67  feet 
above  his  head.  The  exterior  walls  are  'Ver- 
mont marble,  the  interior,  white  Georgia 
marble ." 

"Yes,  yes,"  I  Interrupted,  "I  read  all  about 
it  In  your  pamphlet,  and  I  remember  quite 
a  bit  of  my  school  history  on  Jefferson's  life 
But  I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  personal  ques- 
tion. Have  you  ever  been  on  the  midnight 
shift  here?" 

"Yes-s-s-s"  the  reply  was  slow  In  coming 
"I  Just  resigned  from  it  last  night." 

"Why?" 

"That's  none  of  your  business." 

"I'm  sorry.  I  wondered  if  you — well,  let 
me  ask  you.  Is  It  true — the  rumor  about 
Mr.  Jefferson  walking  at  midnight?" 

He  pooh-poohed  the  idea  as  ridiculous 
On  pressing  him  further,  a  tone  of  aspertt' 
crept  into  his  voice. 

I   changed    the    subject.     "Those   bronze 
panels  Inserted  in  the  walls  at  each  of  thp 
four    entrances — what   do    they    represent? 
Now  that  I  was  off  ghosts  be  brightened  per- 
ceptibly. 

"Nothln',"  he  replied.  "Behind  them  are 
the  fences  we  used  to  pull  out  to  clost 
the  memorial  at  midnight." 

"Aren't  they  used  any  more?" 

"Nope." 

"Why?"  I  asked. 

"For  three  good  reasons.  First  they're 
awkward  and  heavy.  Second,  there's  always 
a  guard  to  keep  prowlers  out.  Nobody 
comes  around  after  midnight  anyhow.  I 
know — I  had  the  night  shift  for  a  year.  It's 
damn  lonely." 

"And  the  third  reason?"  I  asked. 

The  guard  dropped  his  voice,  "You  dont 
think  a  fence  would  keep  a  ghost  out,  do 
you?  Come  around  some  night  and  see  for 
yourself.  But  don't  expect  to  find  me  here. 
I'm   through   sitting   In   the   dark— waiting 
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and  listening — waiting  and  listening."  He 
shuddered,  started  to  walk  away,  then 
stopped  and  came  back.  He  stuck  his  face 
up  close  to  mine.  "Say,"  he  whispered,  "you 
don't  believe  in  ghosts,  do  you?" 

"Of  course  I  do,"  I  replied.  "But  I'm 
afraid  of  'em — especially  Thomas  Jefferson." 

A  load  seemed  to  drop  from  his  shoulders. 
He  took  me  by  the  hand  like  I  was  a  long- 
lost  brother.  I  though  he  was  going  to  tell 
me  something.  But,  no.  Evidently  he  de- 
cided not  to  unburden  himself  to  me.  He 
asked  a  question  instead.  "Are  you  afraid 
ghosts  will  hurt  you?" 

"No,"  I  replied.  "I'm  not  physically 
afraid  of  ghosts.  I'm  afraid  of  disillusion- 
ment. For  example,  I  would  hate  to  meet 
the  ghost  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  if  he's  like 
all  the  others.  They're  so  trivial;  what  with 
their  chain  rattling,  moans,  and  marching 
around  with  severed  heads  in  their  hands. 
You'd  think  they  were  kids  out  for  tricks 
or  treats.  Except  in  stories  like  Dickens' 
"Christmas  Carol,"  ghosts  never  do  anything 
worthwhile.  Maybe  I'm  naive,  but  I'd  like 
to  think  if  there  Is  some  form  of  life  after 
death,  it's  a  peg  higher  than  all  those  spooky 
monkeyshines  you  read  about  in  books.  If 
the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence came  back  and  acted  that  way,  I  think 
I'd  chuck  the  whole  business  as  the  mere 
fabrication  of  childish  minds." 

"Well,"  said  the  guard,  "I  wish  I  could 
chuck  the  whole  business,  because  I've  seen 
Jefferson's  ghost,  and  it  scares  the  hell  out  of 
me." 

"And  what,  pray,  are  you  afraid  of?"  I 
asked,  looking  at  bis  broad  shoulders  and 
capable,  strong  hands, 

"I'm  afraid  to  tell  anyone.  You're  the 
first  person  I've  spoken  to  about  It,  and 
that's  because  you  admitted  you  believe 
in  ghosts.  If  I  put  it  in  my  dally  report 
the  superintendent  would  fire  me  for  drink- 
ing on  duty.  I'm  a  teetotaler;  a  family 
man.  I  can't  afford  to  lose  my  Job.  That's 
why  I  quit  the  night  work.  Every  time  a 
fog  off  the  Potomac  came  In  around  the 
statue — generally  about  2  or  3  In  the  morn- 
ing— I'd  see  the  figure  of  a  man  walking 
in  the  thick  of  It.  At  first  I  thought  some 
bum  had  got  lost.  I  went  up  to  it,  with 
my  hand  on  my  holster.  It  faded.  Three 
times  in  the  last  month  that  happened  to 
me.  It  was  driving  me  nuts.  I  quit.  You 
don't  think  I'm  crazy,  do  you?" 

"Of  course  not,"  I  replied. 

"Would  you  do  me  a  favor?"  The  guard's 
tone  was  beseeching.  "Come  here  some 
night  and  see  for  yourself.  I'd  feel  a  lot 
better  if  someone  would  straighten  me  out  on 
this  thing." 

"I'll  come  tonight,"  I  replied. 

He  shook  my  hand  gratefully.  "Watch  out 
for  the  new  guard — don't  tell  him  our  con- 
versation." 

'Of  course  not."  I  waved  goodby  and  left. 
I  went  home  and  took  a  nap.  I  wanted  to 
be  fresh;  I  was  determined  to  stay  up  all 
night  if  necessary.  Ghosts  «re  not  always 
punctual,  and  there  might  not  be  any  fog 
for  him  to  ride  in  on. 

I  overslept.  It  was  pitch  dark  outside — 
later  than  I  realized.  The  memorial  closed 
at  midnight.  Maybe  I  should  have  called  the 
National  Park  Service  and  made  arrange- 
ments ahead  of  time.  Well  it  was  too  late 
now.  With  the  fence  no  longer  used,  per- 
haps I  could  persuade  the  new  guard  to  let 
me  look  about  inside  for  a  moment  or  two. 

It  was  a  soft  April  night.  I  got  into  my 
car  and  set  off.  By  the  time  I  arrived  the 
memorial  was  deserted.  I  parked  and  strode 
up  the  broad  marble  steps.  Back  of  me  the 
dark  'Hdal  Basin  twinkled  in  the  refiected 
Ughte  of  the  Washington  sky.  In  front 
loomed  the  great  white  palladium  dome.  I 
reached  the  top  step.  Good,  there  was  no 
guard  about.  Overhead  the  purplish  clouds 
shed  a  sad  and  menacing  light  that  exag- 


gerated the  height  of  the  memorial.  As  I 
mounted  the  steps  Eind  came  closer,  Its  huge 
white  pillars  loomed  taller  and  taller.  I  was 
alone  in  a  forest  of  gigantic  stone  columns. 

But  not  for  long.  For  Just  then  a  tall, 
youngish  man,  nattily  dressed  in  Ranger's 
uniform  stepped  out  from  the  shadows.  He 
was  husky  and  well  set  up.  He  would  have 
no  difficulty  tossing  me  out  If  occasion  de- 
manded. 

We  greeted  one  another.  He  talked  readily 
enough,  and  was  clearly  glad  of  my  com- 
pany, but  behind  his  broad,  open  face  there 
was  a  shadow  of  uneasiness.  Perhaps  he 
wondered  why  1  had  come — one  doesn't  travel 
around  a  lonely  park  in  the  dead  of  night 
Just  to  chat  with  an  unknown  guard  on  the 
cold,  drafty  steps  of  a  memorial.  I.  too.  was 
uneasy — I  knew  the  rules — no  visitors  after 
12.  But  there  I  was,  and  quite  intent  upon 
cajoling  my  way  In. 

We  gossiped  In  a  desultory  sort  of  way  for 
an  hour  or  so.  discussing  everything,  except 
why  I  was  there — the  ceremony  at  noon — 
how  beautiful  the  building  looked  in  the 
moonlight,  and  finally  in  desperation,  we  fell 
back  on  that  staple  of  conversation  everyone 
uses  when  they  run  out  of  Ideas — the 
weather. 

Right  then,  in  fact,  the  weather  was  worth 
talking  about.  The  bright  lopsided  moon, 
deep  in  the  west,  gave  a  weird  light.  Even 
the  perfect  symmetry  of  the  white  dome  took 
on  a  gibbous  appearance.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  chill  in  the  air.  It  came  from  nowhere 
though  as  we  buttoned  our  coats  we  could 
see  wlsjjs  of  mist  straggling  up  from  the  Po- 
tomac River.  It  was  a  ground  fog.  It  clung 
in  silvery  layers  to  the  steps  and  lower  pedes- 
tal of  the  memorial.  We  could  look  in  and 
see  the  upper  half  of  the  huge  heroic  bronze 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Moonbeams,  slanting  in 
through  the  west  portico  combined  with  the 
mist  gave  him  an  unsubstantial,  almost  mo- 
bile appearance. 

"Looks  quite  ghostly,  doesn't  It?" 

The  guard  agreed.  He  seemed  more  un- 
easy than  ever.  Then  In  a  burst  of  confi- 
dence: "I'm  not  the  regular  ni^ht  guard.  I 
asked  for  this  tour  of  duty  because  I'm  going 
to  American  University  In  the  daytime. 
Right  now  I'm  working  on  my  master's 
thesis.  It's  about  extrasensory  perception 
and  all  that  sort  of  stuff."  He  sounded  flip- 
pant as  though  he  were  afraid  I  might  ridi- 
cule his  subject. 

To  reassure  him,  I  said,  "I  believe  In 
ghosts,  don't  you?" 

"Mostly  not,"  he  replied.  "But  sometimes 
•  •  *."  Suddenly  he  stopped  talking 
Though  he  was  too  polite  to  say  so.  I  could 
see  he  was  anxious  to  retire  to  the  seclusion 
and  warmth  of  his  little  glass  cubicle  at  the 
entrance.  Perhaps  he  felt  he  had  confided 
too  much  In  me. 

It  was  now  or  never. 

"I  suppose  It's  against  the  rules  for  me 
to  stroll  around  Inside  and  get  a  closer 
look  at  Mr.  Jefferson?" 

He  looked  at  his  watch  (Just  as  though 
he  didn't  know).  "I'm  sorry.  Why  don't 
you  drop  back  In  a  few  hours.  The  memorial 
is  open  to  the  public  from  8  a.m.  to  mid- 
night." 

I  thanked  him.  As  he  bade  me  good  night 
I  turned  for  one  last  look  into  the  rotunda. 
The  mists  had  thickened  in  botches  and 
blobs.  There  are  panels  on  the  waJls  carry- 
ing excerpts  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  writings. 
In  front  of  one  of  the  panels  swirled  a  par- 
ticularly thick  blob.  It  had  something  tall 
and  dark  In  its  center.  I  walked  back  to 
the  guard,  and  stared  over  his  shoulder  at 
the  phenomenon. 

"How  many  guards  on  duty  tonight?"  I 
asked. 

He  bristled  defensively,  "I'm  alone." 

"Then."  I  replied,  "^ou  evidently  have  a 
visitor/' 


Tliere  was  no  doubt  about  it.  Someone 
in  a  long  black  academic  gown,  wearing  a 
curled  wig  similar  to  those  worn  by  bar- 
risters and  attcK'neys  in  colonial  times,  stood 
there  reading  the  inscription  on  the  wall. 
There  was  a  scroll  of  papers  In  his  hand, 
and  beneath  the  hem  of  his  robe,  square- 
toed  shoes  with  buckles.  I  grasped  the 
guard's  arm.  We  walked  slowly  toward — 
what  was  It^an  apparition  or  a  masquer- 
ader?  If  the  latter,  the  costume  of  the  bronze 
statue  In  the  center  of  the  room  was  copied 
to  perfection.  But  when  the  figure  turned 
ward  us  and  leveled  its  piercing  grey  eyes 
upon  us,  we  knew  instinctively  the  bronze 
statue  was  the  copy;  this,  original. 

I  advanced  and  held  out  my  hand.  'Mr. 
Jefferson,  I  believe?" 

Did  we  shake  hands?  I  only  know  a  slight 
warmth  of  air  caressed  my  fingers.  The 
guard  struck  with  awe  stood  respectfully 
aside,  and  listened  Intently  to  our  conver- 
sation. 

"How  did  you  know  my  name  Commis- 
sioner Mason?"    Mr.  Jefferson  asked. 

"That  is  not  a  proper  question,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent," I  replied.  "Everyone  knows  the  au- 
thor of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  who 
became  Secretary  of  State,  Vice  President, 
and  then  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  millions  of  Americans  who  have  visited 
this  memorial  and  have  seen  this  statute 
would  recognize  you  anywhere.  The  proper 
question  is;  how  did  you  know  my  name? 
A  former  petty  official,  one  bureaucrat  In  13 
million." 

"The  answer  Is  simple,"  replied  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. "We  who  have  Joined  the  'hereafter' 
have  an  advantage  over  earthbound  mortals 
whose  only  contacts  are  with  the  present  and 
the  immediate.  We  who  belong  to  history 
are  not  handicapped  by  time  or  space.  Char- 
lemagne, Henry  VIII,  John  MUton,  Voltaire, 
Washington,  Lincoln,  and  George  Bernard 
Shaw  are  my  constant  companions.  But  I 
also  know  the  names  and  personal  histories  of 
every  member  of  the  Women's  Advertising 
Club  of  Washington,  D.C.  MUton  and  Shaw 
were  talking  about  your  speech  before  the 
Women's  Ad  Club.  They  asked  me  to  find 
out  what  you  are  going  to  say." 

"Well,  Mr.  Jefferson,  I  thought  I'd  tell  them 
how  glad  I  was  to  be  with  them  and  what  a 
fine  profession  they  were  In  and  how  fast  It's 
growing.  I'll  quote  a  few  statistics  out  of 
Stan  Cohen's  'Ad  Age,'  like  how  "TV  bilUngB 
Increased  10  percent  last  year;  Just  to  show 
'em  I  know  their  business. 

"Then  after  I've  got  their  confidence,  I'll 
gently  ease  into  what's  really  on  my  mind. 

"It's  disgraceful  how  the  biggest  and  most 
powerful  government  In  the  world  lets  free 
enterprise  and  advertising  have  so  much  in- 
fiuence  over  people.  Yet,  It's  true  unem- 
ployment is  down  and  we  never  had  It  so 
good,  but  a  lot  of  folks  are  working  at  Jobs 
that  aren't  of  any  social  significance,  and 
most  everybody  who  reads  ads,  buys  things 
they  don't  really  need, 

"When  we  pass  the  truth-ln-packaging  bill 
we  are  going  to  get  rid  of  Shirley  Starbuck 
and  all  the  other  fine  artists  In  advertising, 
who  draw  those  beautiful  pictures  of  fiowers 
on  seed  packages.  You  know  the  flowers 
never  turn  out  as  pretty  as  the  pictures. 
That's  misleading  and  we  are  going  to  make 
It  illegal.  Besides,  who  needs  flowers  any- 
way? 

"I'm  against  impulse  buying  and  I'm  glad 
the  Federal  Government  is  drafting  laws  to 
make  it  Illegal.  Ken  Ckalbralth,  one  of  the 
bigwigs  in  the  welfare  state  wrote  a  book 
called  "The  Affluent  Society."  He  says  &d 
women  ought  to  stop  creating  appetites  for 
stuff  the  consuming  public  doesn't  need. 

"Confidentially  I  love  to  buy  things  I  don't 
need,  and  secretly  I  like  the  beautiful,  poetic 
Imagery  In  advertising  and  on  packages.  If  It 
were  not  for  women  In  the  agency  ad  depart- 
ments,    how     dull    advertising    would     be. 
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Imagine  a  perfumery  ad  without  a  man  bold- 
Ing  hlg  violin  In  one  hand  giving  a  girl  at  the 
piano  a  violent  kiss.  Every  time  a  young 
man  sees  that  picture,  he  gets  an  Impulse — 
and  I  don't  mean  to  take  vloUn  lessons  either. 

"F^ltz  Hajeck,  who  wrote  The  Road  to 
Serfdom.'  asked  Ken  how  he  knows  what 
folks  don't  need  Ken  says  you  don't  need 
things  that  are  of  a  lower  order  of  urgency' 
I  don't  know  about  violins,  but  who  waints 
some  damn  bureaucrat  telling  you  a  kiss  Isn't 
urgent. 

'Of  course  I'm  not  telUng  the  girls  at  the 
Women's  Ad  Club  this.  But  If  they  are  going 
to  get  grade  labeling  and  package  control 
they  might  as  well  get  used  to  not  drawing 
any  more  sexy  pictures,  for  as  Richard  Wilson 
of  the  Washington  Star  says:  'We  now  have  a 
giant  economy  size  concern  for  the  consumer 
that  runs  to  con  trolling  the  prices  he  pays 
for  food.  gefJng  rid  of  brand  names,  limiting 
and  controlling  advertising.' 

"I  think  Richard  Wilson  assessed  the  pub- 
lic consensus  correctly.  Everybody  knows 
we  must  Increase  the  poor  struggling  public 
sector  that  only  has  12  million  people  on  Its 
pa3rrolI  now.  ar.d  decrease  the  private  enter- 
prise sector  which  is  too  damned  affluent  for 
its  own  good.  E'.  erybody — well,  at  least  the 
bureaucrats-  knows  people  are  so  dumb  they 
can't  distinguish  between  what's  good  and 
what's  bad.  between  the  sound  or  the  mere- 
tricious. 

"Oh  the  horror  of  It.  To  walk  Into  a  gro- 
cery or  drugstore  and  see  all  those  wicked 
shapes  and  sizes  of  packages,  with  their  se- 
ductive phrases  'giant  colossal,'  'superdell- 
clous,'  shamelessly  flaunting  themselves  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  poor  credulous  house- 
wives. 

"Avant.  I  say  to  all  women  advertising 
artists,  and  welcome  to  the  good,  kind, 
thoughtful  bureaucrats  who  cry:  "Come  all 
ye  consumers  suffering  from  tired  blood. 
headaches  and  that  rundown  feeling  you  get 
•.vhen  you  have  to  choose  between  so  many 
different  products,  each  claiming  it's  better 
rhan  the  other  Come,  get  on  Big  Brother 
and  Big  Sister's  laps  We'll  protect  you. 
We  11  do  what  the  Socialists  In  Britain  pro- 
pose Lord  Keith's  Commission  wants  to 
rec.-'.;:t  scientlflc.  Industrial  and  medical  ex- 
perts to  determine  what  people  should  buy." 

"If  you  think  I'm  kidding  look  at  what's 
al.-eady  happened  to  the  pickle  boys  In  Amer- 
ic:i  'Volume  30,  No.  177  of  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister sets  their  standard  for  olives,  and  If 
they  don't  obey,  you  know  whafU  hapjjen? 
Here  .s  the  Uiw  nn  olive  sizes'  pewee.  midget, 
small,  medium,  large,  extra  large,  mammoth, 
giant    j'umbc,  colossal,  superrclossal. 

"And  woe  to  those  who  miscalculate. 

"Grade  labeling  and  advertising  control 
won't  hurt  advertisers  much  They  can  still 
say  Bviv  Mildred's  Perfumery — Grade  AT; 
'Buy  Kays  Perfumery    -Grade  007'. 

"Grade  labeling  will  provide  much  needed 
guidance  for  the  poor  housewife  who  can't 
trust  her  own  nose,  and  at  the  same  time 
we'll  cut  out  all  those  foolish  perfumery  ads 
of  a  man  holding  his  violin  In  one  hand, 
giving  a  girl  a  kiss  " 

"OTmmissioner  Ma.s<in"  Interrupted  Mr. 
Jefferson,  "you're  a  damn  fool.  You  talk 
Uist  like  all  Washington  bureaucrats  when 
they  get  before  an  advertising  audience — 
telling  them  how  wonderful  they  are,  then 
ending  up  by  saying,  'and  we.  the  Govern- 
ment, want  to  help  you  and  to  purify  you, 
and  tn  guide  vo-u.  and  to  control  you  We'll 
tell  you  how  many  ounces  make  one  serving 
of  "Oaty  Toaties"— well  tell  you  what  kind 
of  picture  you  can  put  on  your  soapboxes, 
and  we  11  design  the  shape  of  your  per- 
fumery bottles  ' 

"Tear  up  your  speech,  Commissioner  Ma- 
son, it  stinks  Remember,  yours  talking  to 
women.  They're  not  as  dumb  as  the  bu- 
reaucrats who  want  to  control  advertising 
make    them    out     to    be      Remember    what 


George  Bernard  Shaw  said  In  his  Introduc- 
tion to  his  book,  'The  Intelligent  Women's 
Oulde  to  Socialism  and  Capitalism':  'I  have 
been  asked  whether  there  are  any  Intelligent 
women  In  America.  There  must  be;  for 
politically  the  men  there  are  such  futUe  gos- 
sips that  the  United  States  could  not  pos- 
sibly carry  on  unless  there  were  some  sort 
of  practical  Intelligence  back  of  them.  I 
will  let  you  Into  a  secret.  By  this  book  I 
shall  get  at  the  American  men  through  the 
American  women." 

"Shaw  and  Milton  said  I  should  come  down 
to  earth  and  tell  you  to  cut  out  the  verbal 
massage,  and  give  the  girls  the  truth.  They 
tell  me  practically  e"ery  woman  in  the 
United  States  Is  a  stockholder  In  a  certain 
corporation  that  Is  violating  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  the  Clayton  Act,  and 
If  the  truth-ln-packaging  bill  becomes  law 
a  lot  of  women  will  go  to  Jail  for  putting  on 
lipstick,   powder,    and    wearing   falsles." 

"Why,  Mr.  President,"  I  said.  "How  dare 
you  Impugn  the  motives  of  the  women  of 
America;  saying  they  own  stock  in  a  cor- 
poration that  violates  the  law  and  that 
they're  liable  to  be  Jailed." 

"Commissioner  Mason.  I  don't  have  to  tell 
you  monopoly  Is  Illegal  and  so  Is  false  and 
misleading  advertising.  The  Federal  Trade 
xCommlsslon  has  full  authority  to  stop  them; 
yet,  I  can  show  you  one  huge  aggregation 
of  economic  power,  every  time  It  gobbles  up 
its  competition  and  every  time  It  engages  In 
bait  advertising,  up  selling  and  plain  every- 
day deception  by  withholding  facts  people  are 
entitled  to  know  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion looks  the  other  way.  Do  you  know  about 
masking?" 

"Of  course,  Mr.  President.  I  know  about 
masking.  Not  long  ago  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  put  controls  on  folic  acid  be- 
cause If  p>eople  suffering  from  a  serious  dis- 
ease took  It,  the  symptoms  were  covered  up. 
Doctors  couldn't  recog;nize  the  trouble  and 
treat  the  patient  In  time  to  save  his  life." 

"Well,  this  same  crowd  Is  engaged  In  a 
tremendous  campaign  of  masking.  Does  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  do  anything 
about  It?    Nuts. 

"And  now  your  bureaucrats  want  to  add 
another  Federal  agency  to  play  even  worse 
favoritism.  Just  like  what  happened  300  years 
ago  In  Britain.  The  British  Parliament 
passed  a  truth-ln-packaglng  bill. 

"In  those  days,  before  mass  production  of 
goods.  Ideas  were  the  principal  Items  dis- 
tributed In  the  market  place — Ideas  on  re- 
ligion, government,  philosophy,  poetry,  and 
Uterature.  (Those  were  the  dark  ages  before 
Batman,  Pogo,  and  Popeye  set  our  Intellec- 
tual standards.) 

"Ideas  were  packaged  In  pamphlets.  Ed- 
mund Burke,  Steele.  Addison.  John  Lllbume 
were  pamphleteers.  The  king's  placemen 
(today  we  call  them  bureaucrats)  said  some 
of  the  stuff  In  these  pamphlets  wasnt  fit  for 
consumption  so  they  passed  a  truth-ln- 
packaglng  bill. 

"The  ridicule  heaped  on  that  silly  bit  of 
sumptuary  legislation  Is  still  good  for  laughs. 
John  Milton's  was  the  funniest  of  all.  No- 
body reads  Milton's  'Aeropagltlca'  today  be- 
cause of  his  archaic  English.  But  I'll 
translate  one  paragraph  Into  modern  Idiom 
and  you  will  see  the  nobility's  contempt  for 
the  peasants  of  England  Is  the  same  con- 
tempt the  governing  elite  of  Washington 
have  for  the  American  citizen  today. 

"Milton  asks  If  the  king  be  so  Jealous  of 
the  consumer's  welfare  that  he  trusts  them 
only  to  read  such  matters  as  he  approves. 
'Do  we  but  censure  them  for  a  giddy,  vicious, 
and  ungrounded  people.  In  such  a  sick  and 
weak  state  of  faith  and  discretion  as  to  be 
able  to  take  nothing  down  but  through  the 
pipe  of  a  licenser.'  * 


«  "Areopagltlca."  1644. 


"Mr.  President,"  I  said,  "you're  making 
serious  charges.  You  not  only  are  against  a 
big  private  corporation,  but  against  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  as  well.  Before  going 
any  further,  will  you  please  be  a  little  more 
specific?" 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  obviously  moved.  As 
I  looked  over  his  bent  shoulders,  the  tall 
white  pillars  of  the  entrance  made  a  frame 
for  the  sharp,  white  needle  of  the  Washing- 
ton Monument,  against  the  blue-black  sky. 
I  saw  the  dark  tidal  baeln  and.  In  the  road 
fronting  the  memorial,  my  car. 

Ye  gods.  I'd  forgotten  to  turn  off  the 
lights.  A  brightly  lit  sedan,  parked  at  the 
entrance  of  an  Isolated  memorial  will  draw 
the  attention  of  any  police  prowl  car,  espe- 
cially at  three  in  the  morning.  I  cursed  my 
carelessness,  for  as  I  looked  a  squad  car 
pulled  up. 

I  waited  breathless.  Perhaps  before  the 
police  reached  vis  Mr.  Jefferson  would  give 
■ua  a  clue  to  the  future — a  bit  of  guidance. 

The  police  took  their  time.  Even  In  the 
dim  light  they  could  recognize  the  uniformed 
guard  standing  to  one  side.  But  who  were 
the  two  strangers  by  the  bronze  statue? 
They  peered  at  us,  then  at  the  guard.  He, 
poor  fellow,  looked  as  disappointed  as  I  felt. 
Perhaps  he,  tpo,  wanted  to  hear  what  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  to  say.  Nodding  to  the  officers, 
he  put  his  finger  to  his  lips  for  them  to  keep 
quiet. 

The  officers  got  the  wrong  Idea.  They 
thought  they'd  arrived  In  the  nick  of  time 
to  help  the  guard  apprehend  desecrators  of 
a  national  shrine. 

One  crept  around  back  to  cut  off  our 
escape.  The  other.  Sergeant  Orimimer  (I 
later  learned  his  name),  stealthily  tiptoed 
up  beside  the  guard.  He  held  an  open  brief- 
case In  his  hand.    In  It  was  a  tape  recorder. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  so  enrapt  In  what  he  was 
saying,  failed  to  see  the  silent  drama  taking 
place  behind  him. 

"All  right.  Commissioner  Mason,  you  want 
me  to  be  spieclflc  about  this  big  monopoly 
that  engages  In  false  advertising  and  mask- 
ing, and  I'll  tell  you  why  the  Federal  Trad- 
Commlsslon  and  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admi: 
Istratlon  lets  It  get  away  with  murder. 

"This  monopoly  has  gone  In  for  dlversl: 
cation — what  the  bureaucrats  call  conglom- 
erate mergers.  If  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission really  believes  what  it  says;  'Bigness 
is  wicked'  (though  one  obstreperous  Com- 
missioner, Phil  Elman,  disagrees)  then  this 
monopoly  Is  the  wickedest  of  'em  all.  It 
operates  over  100  business-type  activities 
It  Is,  among  other  things,  the  large?  • 
electric  power  producer  In  the  country. 
the  largest  Insurer,  the  largest  lender 
and  the  largest  borrower,  the  largest  holder 
of  grazing  land,  the  largest  holder  of  timber 
land,  the  largest  owner  of  grain,  the  larges' 
warehouse  operator,  the  largest  shipowner, 
the  largest  truck-fleet  operator,  and  It  Is 
the  world's  biggest  landlord  and  property 
owner. 

"It  owns  427,000  buildings,  with  a  floor 
area  of  2Vi  billion  square  feet,  and  766  mil- 
lion acres  of  land.  In  five  States  It  ovni« 
more  than  half  the  land;  98  percent  in 
Alaska,  87  i>ercent  In  Nevada,  67  percent  In 
Idaho,  and  52  percent  In  Oregon. 

"It  violates  the  Robinson  Patman  Law* 
provisions  by  forcing  manufactvirers  to  sell 
to  it  for  less  than  what  other  customers  must 
pay.  and  It  violates  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  against  false 
and  misleading  advertising.  According  to 
Senator  John  Wd^liams  of  Delaware  It 
'should  stop  trying  to  camouflage  the  cost 
of  Its  program  ■with  a  lot  of  fancy  labels  in 
an  attempt  to  deceive  the  American  people." 

"As  for  masking;  it's  hiding  the  canceroiu 
growth  of  decadence  In  society.  It  pays  « 
boy  who  was  a  school  dropout  and  beat  up 
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his  mother,  $200  a  month  to  cut  grass  in 
safety  at  home  while  his  brother,  a  law 
abiding  citizen,  gets  $78  a  month  under  en- 
emy fire  In  'VletnsLm. 

"And  I'll  tell  you  why  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration look  the  other  way.  Both  agencies 
are  completely  Infiltrated  with  people  on  the 
payroll  of  this  monopoly." 

I  looked  past  Jefferson.  Sergeant  Grum- 
mer  and  the  guard  were  heatedly  whisi)er- 
Ing — evidently  at  cross  purposes.  Their 
voices  rose. 

Jefferson  turned  In  astonishment. 

The  Sergeant:  "Hey,  you  I  Knocking  our 
Government — and  on  Government  property, 
too!    It's  about  time  we  stopped  you." 

"No,  no,"  the  guard  remonstrated. 

The  officer  shoved  him  aside,  and  stode 
forward.  "OK,  buddy,  stick  'em  up.  You're 
under  arrest.  I've  had  enough  of  your 
bunk — trying  to  turn  that  poor  boob  stand- 
ing there  with  you  against  our  Government. 
I'm  not  asking  you  any  questions.  You 
don't  have  to  talk.  I  know  the  Mallory 
rule.'  You  don't  have  to  confess  nothing. 
I've  got  enough  to  send  you  up.  You're  a 
commie — a  subversive."  He  shook  his  brief- 
case at  us.  "Walt  "til  I  play  back  the  tape 
I've  got  here  for  the  Judge  to  hear  what  you 
said.    He'll  fix  you." 

Mr.  Jefferson  said,  "I  didn't  see  you  there, 
sir.  But  what  makes  you  think  a  Judge  will 
send  me  to  Jail  because  I'm  critical  of  your 
Government?" 

Sergeant  Grummer  looked  puzzled. 

'.Well,  maybe  I  haven't  got  enough  on  you 
to  prove  you're  a  commie,  but  you're  under 
arrest  for  entering  Government  property  at 
an  unauthorized  time.    Drop  that  scroll."' 

"But  it's  my  copy  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,""  remonstrated  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. 

"Looks  like  there's  a  switchblade  in  It," 
retorted  the  sergeant.  "Anyway,  I'm  taking 
no  chances.  Drop  it.  Put  up  your  hands  and 
walk  down  to  the  squad  car — or  do  you  want 
me  to  take  you?" 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  Mr.  Jefferson,  letting  the 
scroll  fall  to  the  floor,  "I'll  go  peacefully." 

Mr.  Jefferson  bowed  to  me  and  to  the 
guard.  We  bowed  to  hlra.  He  turned  and 
slowly  made  his  way  across  the  marble  floor 
to  the  entrance.  His  academic  robe,  his  white 
combed  wig,  his  stately  figure,  even  tlie 
buckles  on  his  shoes,  all  proclaimed  here,  In- 
deed, was  a  great  and  historic  figure. 

Sergeant  Grtunmer,  following  behind, 
stomped  on  the  scroll — Just  to  be  sure,  then 
called  to  his  partner,  "Joe,  Joe." 

"Here  I  am,"  a  voice  came  from  the  rear  of 
the  memorial. 

"Come  around  to  the  front  steps.  I've  got 
a  prisoner." 

The  sergeant  turned  to  \is,  "Now  all  of  you 
stand  where  you  are." 

We  all  stood  where  we  were;  probably  only 
a  moment  or  two,  but  in  the  eerie  moonlight 
It  seemed  ages.  A  cold,  clanmiy  current  of 
air  returned.  Once  again  the  fog  drifted  In 
and  circled  uncertainly  and  randomly  about 
the  base  of  the  bronze  statue.  Then,  as  If 
suddenly  discovering  Its  true  aim,  streamed 
straight  to  the  real  Thomas  Jefferson. 

"Hurry  up.  Joe,  I'm  getting  cold."  grum- 
bled Mr.  Grvunmer,  slipping  his  gun  back 
Into  Its  holster,  and  rubbing  his  hands  to- 
gether. "This  damn  Washington  fog — It  gets 
In  your  bones." 

"OK,  I'm  here."  It  was  Joe.  He  "was  stand- 
ing on  the  top  step  In  front,  the  sergeant  in 
the  rear,  Jefferson  In  the  middle.  I  couldn't 
help  smiling.  It  was  Uke  a  ball  game.  Jef- 
ferson caught  between  third  and  home.  The 
guard  and  I  were  the  spectators.  Inwardly 
cheering  for  the  h(»ne  team.    We  held  our 


"  Mallory  v.  Hogan.  No.  110,  October  term. 
Sup.  Ct.  1863.  Privilege  against  self  Incrim- 
ination. 


breath,  hoping  he  would  make  It.  But  he 
stood  froeen  to  the  spot.  Was  It  indecision 
or  fear  that  UnmobUlzed  Mr.  Jefferson?  The 
two  p>ollce  cautiously  closed  In  on  him.  Even 
the  fog  seemed  to  conspire  to  hold  him  to  the 
spot.  It  circled  around  his  buckled  shoes 
like  a  huge,  white,  vaporous  python,  splraled 
up  his  legs  and  body  until  he  stood  invisible 
in  the  vortex  of  a  silvery  cloud. 

"Come  on,  Joe,"  cried  the  sergeant.  They 
dove  into  the  mist.  We  could  hear  the  im- 
pact of  bodies.  There  were  shouts,  blows, 
and  curses. 

All  was  over. 

Well  Grummer  didn't  get  his  man.  It  "was 
Joe  who  dragged  the  victim  out.  Joe 
staggered  triumphantly  out  of  the  fog,  drag- 
ging the  body  by  Its  heels.  The  wig  was 
gone — the  academic  robe  was  gone — the 
buckled  shoes  were  gone — the  face  "was 
bleeding. 

"I  always  get  my  man."  Joe  Javrntily 
straightened  his  tie  and  put  on  his  bat, 
which  had  fallen  to  the  floor  In  the  melee. 

The  guard  and  I  went  over  to  the  Insensate 
flgure  on  the  floor. 

It  wasnt  Mr.  Jefferson.  It  was  Sergeant 
Orummer. 

Joe  whipped  around,  then  fell  on  his  knees 
by  the  side  of  his  recumbent  boss.  In  the 
next  Instant  he  Jumped  up. 

"Put  the  Gahdam  floodlights  on,"  he 
shouted  as  he  ran  around  the  memorial. 

We  obeyed.  Inside  and  out  the  whole  place 
glared  with  light.  The  quarry  was  gone. 
Nothing  remained  but  the  dense,  whirling 
mist.  Joe  rushed  out  on  the  lawn,  and  beat 
the  bushes  with  his  flashlight.  The  guard 
and  I  bent  over  Sergeant  Grummer  who  was 
slowly  coming  back  to  consciousness. 

The  majesty  of  the  law  returned.  "Well,  the 
bastard  got  away,"  Joe  looked  belligerently 
at  me.  "I'm  holding  you  as  a  material  wit- 
ness." He  took  out  pencil  and  notebook. 
"Name  and  address?" 

I  gave  It  to  blm. 

"Name  of  the  fugitive?" 

"Thomas  Jefferson." 

"Address?" 

"The  Hereafter." 

Joo  glared  at  me.  "Come  on,  cut  out  the 
kidding."  "All  right,  I'll  cut  out  the  kidding. 
And  since  you're  holding  me  as  a  material 
witness,  open  your  briefcase  and  turn  on  the 
tape  recorder.  Let's  have  an  on-the-spot 
record  of  what  my  testimony  will  be  while  It 
is  still  fresh." 

I  raised  my  hand.  "I  solemnly  swear  to 
tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  so  help  me  God." 

"On  the  night  of  AprU  13,  1965  the  guard 
at  the  Jefferson  Memorial  and  I  were  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  building.  A  ghost  dressed  in 
a  long  academic  robe,  and  carrying  a  scroll 
stood  talking  to  us.  Sergeant  Grummer, 
noticing  a  lighted  car  out  in  front  of  the 
memorial,  came  up  to  investigate.  He  got 
into  a  violent  argument  with  the  ghost.  He 
called  for  his  companion.  Officer  Joe,  to  help 
apprehend  the  ghost.  In  the  ensuing  scuffle 
Joe  knocked  out  Sergeant  Grummer,  and 
the  ghost  got  away.  Further  affiant  deposeth 
not." 

"Look,  Joe,"  said  the  sergeant  getting  up 
on  his  feet,  "I  bimaped  my  head  on  the  bath- 
room door  this  morning.  I  think  the  swell- 
ing's going  down.  Let's  get  the  hell  outta 
here." 

The  sergeant,  summoning  what  remaining 
dignity  he  still  had,  took  Joe's  arm.  The 
two  of  them  walked  quickly  out  of  the 
memorial. 

"When  one  petty  tyrant  knocks  out  an- 
other we  have  an  excellent  demonstration 
of  the  advantages  of  the  Constitutional  sepa- 
ration of  powers,  which  your  forefathers 
provided." 

That  voice.  It  came  from  the  center  of  the 
mist.  We  looked  up.  Mr.  Jefferson,  calm 
and  cool,  stepped  out. 


"Your  Founding  Fathers  gave  you  a  repub- 
lic, which  guarantees  a  division  and  balanc- 
ing of  authority  as  opposed  to  the  concen- 
tration of  power  of  a  king  in  a  monarchy,  of 
a  demagog  In  a  pure  democracy,  or  In  an 
over-zealous  court." 

Mr.  Jefferson  turned  to  me. 

"Commissioner  Mason,  I  want  you  to  tell 
the  Woman's  Ad  Club — In  fact,  I  wish  all 
women  could  hear  my  message.  When  a 
new  executive  agency  gets  so  fogged  up  It 
thinks  it's  the  sole  Judge  of  virtue  and  that, 
therefore,  it  should  have  the  power  to  con- 
trol packaging  and  to  tell  those  'awful  mer- 
chants and  advertisers'  what  they  can  put 
In  their  ads,  it's  a  lucky  thing  your  Con- 
stitution says  another  agency  of  Govern- 
ment (the  legislative)  may  quiet  down  the 
power-hungry  bureaucrats  with  a  few 
healthy  slugs. 

"Good  night.  Commissioner  Mason.  It 
was  nice  visiting  with  you." 

Mr:  Jefferson  stepped  out  toward  the  back 
portico  of  his  Memorial. 

"Watch  out.  Mr.  President"  I  cried. 
"There  are  no  steps  out  that  way." 

"Thank  you,  Conunlssloner,"  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's face  was  radiant  as  the  mist  slowly 
gathered  'round  his  cloak.  "I  need  no  steps." 


SCIENCE  OF  OCEANOGRAPHY  IN 
HAWAH 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  some 
700,000  tourists  are  expected  to  visit  Ha- 
waii this  year  and  we  are  making  plans 
to  entertain  1  million  by  1970.  Despite 
its  lack  of  natural  resources,  however, 
Hawaii  does  not  intend  to  continue  to  be 
so  dependent  upon  tourism,  sugar,  pine- 
apple, and  Federal  spending. 

A  concerted  effort  has  been  made  in 
the  past  few  years  imder  the  djoiamic 
leadership  of  Gov.  John  A.  Bums,  of  Ha- 
waii, to  develop  for  our  State  a  leading 
role  in  the  science  of  oceanography.  We 
have  made  some  small  but  important 
beginnings. 

An  editorisd  in  the  April  30  issue  of 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  comments  on 
our  prospects. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

Gateway  to  Hydeospacx 

Prom  the  deepest  ocean  depths  to  the  out- 
ermost explorable  limits  of  space,  Hawaii's 
mushrooming  science  and  research  program 
is  finding  opportunities  little  dreamed  of  as 
recently  as  two  decades  ago. 

The  scope  of  work  In  progress  as  well  as 
that  chartered  for  the  future  is  summarized 
enthusiastically  in  "Hawaii:  Gateway  to 
Hydrospace,'"  a  publication  available  from 
the  Hawaii  State  Department  of  Plaiming 
and  Economic  Development,  426  Queen 
Street,  Honolulu,  96813. 

What  Hawaii  is  doing  has  practical  applica- 
tions and  commercial  potential  growing  nat- 
virally  from  the  pure  science  aspects  of  Its 
explorations. 

The  study  of  the  oceans  will  be  useful 
to  fishermen,  obviously.  Less  obviously, 
technics  developed  in  the  Mobole  project 
of  drilling  Into  the  earth"s  mantle,  will  help 
drillers  everywhere  and  perhaps  permit  tap- 
ping of  hitherto  undisclosed  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources. The  Mohole  platform  may  set  the 
pattern  for  devices  used  in  deep  sea  rescue 
work — or  the  recovery  of  lost  hydrogen 
bombs.  Underwater  mining  may  find  criti- 
cally needed  suppUes  of  scarce  minerals — 
and  at  a  time  when  the  world  is  increasingly 
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concerned  about,  its  ability  to  feed  Itself,  the 
ooearus  mav  t>e  cultivated  as  a  rich  new 
source  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  food. 
Ju.es  Verne  hinted  at  some  of  the  poesl- 
bUUles  in  one  of  his  fanciful  novels.  What 
Is  being  done  t.jday  makes  Jules  look  like  a 
piker. 

H6.vairs  special  advantages  as  a  center 
of  oceanic  research  are  many.  First,  and 
most  obvious.  It  Is  In  the  center  of  the  earth's 
largest  ocean.  More  than  that.  It  offers 
proximity  to  nearly  any  sea  condition  that 
mlKht  be  clem.inded  in  almost  any  Investiga- 
tion. 

Another  rnal  )r  advantage  Is  Hawaii's 
oceanic  topography  Great  ocean  depths  are 
within  easy  reach,  here  the  "continental  ter- 
race" 1 70  t-Q  800  miles  wide  elsewhere)  Is 
narrow,  less  than  20  miles.  All  the  featiires 
of  the  continental  terrace  are  to  be  found, 
yet  dfp-n.s  oxceedirig  18,000  feet  are  within 
easy  reach 

A  moderate  climate,  favorable  sea  condi- 
tions absence  of  violent  storms,  adeqxiate 
weather  reports,  clear  uncontaminated  ocean 
water  for  good  visibility  and  sites  on  moun- 
tain peaks  for  otT-siicre  observation  of  sur- 
face oceanographic  operations  are  other  at- 
tractions Not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  sea 
life  which  exists  in  variety  and  abundance. 
Backing  this  up  are  a  university  which 
Is  growing  rapidly  into  its  role  as  one  of  the 
world's  great  geophysical  research  centers, 
;tnd  other  Government  and  commercially 
sponsored  research  facilities  Military  par- 
ticipatioa  expands  the  oceanographlc 
horizons 

The  political  climate  a. so  is  favorable. 
Governor  Burns  and  his  administration  are 
well  aware  of  Hawaii's  sxiltabllKy  for  major 
oceanic  research  "To  serve  the  science  of 
oceanoBTiphy  seems  a  logical  role  for  Ha- 
w.iii.  ihe  CK)vernor  believes.  "After  all, 
H.i*ai:  i.s  the  Nation's  only  oceanographlc 
center  which  is  in  the  center  of  the  ocean. 
But  Hawnil  will  not  realize  her  full  potential 
a'.'hout  consciot;.';,  well-directed,  and  vigor- 
ous effort  on  the  part  of  her  State  admlnls- 
tratior.  .i.-id  her  .ilert  citizenry." 

r..is  been  forthcoming:  11 

^  industrial  concerns  un- 

Hi'.v.i;i'a  prospects.    The 

r^liided     that     oceanics 
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State  bv   1970,  and  could  reach  $100  million. 

This    was    before    the    Mohole    project    'was 
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.'  tiie  solar  system  and  the  even  greater 
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.  r  T  A  Pryor.  president  of  the 
Foundi'ion.  deals  with  the  almost 
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Ti.c  froiitlers  beckon  Here  Is  youth's 
'-h.-i'.;p!it'^  in  the  last  third  of  the  20th  cen- 
t  :-;.  a  challenge  every  bit  as  exciUng  as  that 
faced  bv  Marco  Polo.  Columbus.  Drake,  and 
the  pioneers  who  broke  the  plains. 
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DEVETOPMENT  OF  SOU    .^ND 

WATER   RESOURCES 

Mr    FT-LBRIGHT      Mr.  Piesident.  we 
are  corista:-t;y  reminded  of  our  Nation's 


increfisins  responsibilities  in  a  troubled 
world.  If  we  are  to  maintain  our  posi- 
tion of  leadership,  it  is  imi>erative  that 
we  maintain  a  strong  and  vigorous  ag- 
ricultural economy.  We  must  safeguard 
and  accelerate  the  development  of  our 
soil  and  water  resources — the  basic  as- 
sets which  produce  our  wealth  and  un- 
dergird  our  society. 

The  proposed  budget  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
would  not  permit  any  acceleration.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  result  in  a  severe 
setback  for  tried  and  proven  programs. 

The  work  of  our  country's  3,000  soil 
and  water  conservation  districts  is  suc- 
ceeding because  they  are  conceived  in 
the  American  tradition  of  self-govem- 
ment,  with  emphasis  on  local  initiative 
and  responsibility.  This  work  has  helped 
to  bring  American  agriculture  a  long 
way  from  the  chaotic  IXist  Bowl  days  of 
the  thirties.  Yet  much  remains  to  be 
done.  In  our  zeal  to  buttress  the  econ- 
omies of  our  distressed  areas,  it  would  be 
ironic,  indeed,  if  we  should  neglect  our 
soil  and  water  resources — the  basic 
strength  of  rural  America. 

The  "Conservation  operations"  item  in 
the  budget  represents  a  reduction  in  total 
man-years  and  a  redistribution  of  effort 
largely  at  the  expense  of  the  very  basic 
soil  survey  activity.  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  restore  the  proposed  $3.6 
million  soil  survey  reduction,  and  will 
provide  necessary  increases  for  conserva- 
tion operations. 

The  'Watershed  planning"  item  in  the 
budget  contains  a  limit  of  50  new  plans, 
and  the  "Watershed  protection"  item  a 
limit  of  35  new  construction  starts.  Both 
of  these  limits  are  unrealistic  in  terms  of 
need.  Moreover,  they  raise  a  serious 
question  of  budgetary  propriety  In  that 
funding  for  1966  and  1967  is  virtually 
the  same  and  yet  new  plans  and  new 
starts  are  essentially  halved. 

The  watershed  program,  as  admin- 
istered by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
under  authority  of  Public  Law  566,  is 
sound  in  concept  and  strongly  supported 
at  the  State  and  local  levels.  Substantial 
inroads  are  being  made  into  problems 
which  have  plagued  our  land  for  genera- 
tions. The  wide  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  inadequacy  of  our  financial 
support  is  evidenced  by  the  steadily  in- 
cresislng  backlog  of  unservlced  applica- 
tions. 

In  Arkansas,  only  45  of  the  112  water- 
shed applications  on  file  have  received 
planning  assistance.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  a  similar  situation  exists 
on«a  national  scale,  with  planning  assist- 
ance provided  on  less  than  half  of  the 
more  than  2,400  applications  received. 
Arkansas,  like  most  of  our  States,  has 
recognized  this  problem  and  the  result- 
ing State  appropriations  for  watershed 
planning  have  been  insignificant.  This 
action  is  indicative  of  confidence  In  the 
program  and  the  sincere  desire  to  move 
ahead  with  the  Job. 

I  submit  that  we  are  not  keeping  faith 
with  our  State  and  local  governments  by 
placing  an  unrealistic  limit  on  the  num- 
ber of  plans  which  may  be  developed. 

I  am  advised  that  the  local  sponsors  of 
10  watershed  projects  in  Arkansas  ex- 
pect to  start  construction  in  1967.     They 


are  already  making  plans  to  discharge 
their  responsibilities  under  the  program. 
They  are  looking  forward  to  the  begin- 
ning of  improvements  to  alleviate  prob- 
lems which  retard  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  their  communities. 

These  problems  include  floodwater 
damage  which,  in  one  project  alone,  the 
Upper  Crooked  Creek  watershed,  includ- 
ing Harrison,  Ark.,  caused  over  $5  mil- 
lion in  damage  and  the  loss  of  four  lives 
during  a  single  storm ;  inadequate  munic- 
ipal water  supply  which  has  limited  the 
growth  potential  of  a  key  town— Alma— 
in  the  Little  Clear  Creek  watershed;  and 
critical  loss  of  income  because  of  flood- 
ing and  poor  drainage  conditions  in 
other  projects. 

I  find  it  difQcult  to  reconcile  the  new 
start  limitation  in  the  budget  with  our 
pronounced  purpose  to  improve  economir 
conditions  in  rural  areas. 

I  urge  that  the  watershed  progt^am  b< 
accelerated  by  Increasing  the  appropn 
ation  for  watershed  planning  and  opera 
tions,  and  by  eliminating  the  restrictior. 
on  new  planning  and  new  starts. 


TRAFFIC  SAFETY  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HARTKE.     Mr.  President,  trafii' 
safety  legislation  continues  to  hold  a  sp( 
in  the  limelight  amid  all  the  issues  befor 
the  89th  Congress.     Hearings  are  cor. 
tinutng  this  week  in  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  they  have  been  concluded  in  our  ow: 
Committee  on  Commerce,  which  will  be 
fore  long  be  considering  the  question  i: 
executive  session.     Hearings  in  the  Gov 
emment  Operations  subcommittee  anc 
in  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  hav 
also  made  their  contributions  to  the  pic 
ture  which  has  emerged. 

Before  the  adminLstration's  traffic 
safety  bill  came  before  Congress,  I  joined 
Representative  James  A.  Mackay,  o: 
Georgia,  to  introduce  the  Hartke-Macka? 
National  Traffic  Safety  Agency  bii: 
Thirty  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre 
sentatives  have  joined  in  offering  th 
same  bill,  and  15  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  cosponsors  of  S.  2871. 

Both  our  bill  and  that  of  the  adminis- 
tration seek  the  same  objectives.  Somf 
features  of  the  Hartke-Mackay  bill,  how- 
ever, we  feel  are  stronger;  consequently 
I  expect  to  offer  a  number  of  changes  ir 
the  auiministration  bill  in  a  comprehen- 
sive amendment. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  I  invite  at- 
tention to  an  analysis  of  the  administra- 
tion bill  which  has  been  prepared  by 
Representative  Mackay's  office,  together 
with  a  comparison  of  its  features  with 
those  of  the  original  Hartke-Mackay  bill 
In  addition,  a  most  useful  column  is 
added  to  the  comparison,  which  gives  the 
recommendations  which  have  grown  out 
of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  tabular  material  together 
with  a  "Position  Statement  on  Unre- 
solved Issues"  be  printed  in  the  Record 
The  statement  presents  the  views  In 
which  I  concur  with  Representatlvf 
Mackay  as  we  approach  the  markup  of 
this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
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Clout.'  shnr  '•.e?<.s. 
fore  the  tyt^  ^r 
wives. 

"Avant,  I  t;ay  to  all  women  advertising 
artists,  and  welcome  to  the  good,  kind, 
thoughtful  bureaucrats  who  cry:  'Come  all 
ye  consumers  suffering  from  tired  blood, 
headaches  and  that  rundown  feeling  you  get 
when  you  have  to  choose  between  so  many 
different  products,  each  claiming  ifs  better 
than  the  other.  Come,  get  on  Big  Brother 
and  Big  Sister's  laps  We'll  protect  you. 
We'll  do  w>T«»  t><»  Rr>o(i»t''»-  '■^  H'Unln  rtro- 
po«e.  Lord  Keith's  Commission  wanta  to 
recruit  scler  •:"..  !;  !  ■"  •;  m  medic»l  ex- 
pcrta  to  de?»-n;i!!f  *  ■:  s    ;  r-   ji  .•  should  buy." 

"It  fou  '  t  »  '  tn  kidding  :»uk  at  what's 
•IrMMiy  hjki  ,c  r.  ,,  th«  ptcktt  twya  In  Amar- 
hem  Volum*  10.  No  ITT  of  tiM  rwl«r*l  lUfl- 
■M  tlMlr  uum^atH  for  olivw.  u>«  if 
laat  skcy.  ya«  luwv  wlMtni  hap^wiT 
>  t  Um  tow  •>•»  ■•>«•  i*aM    )ww«*   midgut 
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slon  looks  the  other  way.    Do  you  know  about 
masking?" 

"Of  course,  Mr.  President.  I  know  about 
masking.  Not  long  ago  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  put  controls  on  folic  acid  be- 
cause If  people  suffering  from  a  serious  dis- 
ease took  It,  the  symptoms  were  covered  up. 
Doctors  couldn't  recognize  the  trouble  and 
treat  the  patient  In  time  to  save  his  life." 

"Well,  this  same  crowd  Is  engaged  In  a 
tremendous  campaign  of  masking.  Does  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  do  anything 
nboiit  tf    Nut* 

"And  now  your  bureaucnta  want  to  add 
another  Federal  agency  to  play  even  worse 
faTorttUm.  Just  like  what  happened  300  years 
aco  In  BrtUitn  The  Brtttah  l*arllainent 
paasail  a  truth-ln-p*cka(ln(  bill 

"In  tboaa  dajpa.  hefota  waa  producttoa  ot 
(ooda.  idMa  ware  the  prtaetyftl  itmm  <!•- 
trtbMtwl  In  tiM  —rfcat  fUtra  Haaa  m  re- 
it«M«.  f  mwisiu    pttuimifttf.  paairy.  mmt 

N«».  SMI  f  jpaye  ■••  mm  umllee- 


a  national  ahrlne. 

One    crept    around    back    to    cut    off 
escape.      The   other.    Sergeant   Qrummer 
later  learned  his  name),  stealthily  tlpt^^. 
up  beside  the  guard.    He  held  pn  open  brief- 
case In  his  hand.    In  it  was  a  tape  recorder. 

Mr  Jefferson,  so  enrapt  In  what  he  was 
saying,  failed  to  see  the  silent  drama  taking 
place  behind  him. 

"All  right,  Commissioner  Mason,  you  want 
me  to  be  specific  about  this  big  monopoly 
that  engages  in  false  advertising  and  mask- 
l'.\^  .ki.J.  1".'.  ^U  ..'I'll  v^'i;  wl.  F-t'.t",'  Tivi^c 
Commlsalan  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Admln- 
Utr«tlon  lets  It  get  away  with  murder. 

"This  monopoly  haa  gone  In  for  dlverslfl- 
catlon — what  the  bureaucraU  call  eonflom- 
erate  mertera      If   the  Pyderal   Trade  Com- 
mtaatod  r«ally  believea  what  it  sars     Blr 
la  wtak«d°    ithmi«h   one  obetreperoua  C  : 
Phil  Klman.  «l»afraeei   then  tbis 
la   the   wtcfeatfaat  of  'am   all      Tt 
tMa   o««r    IN   fcilwaaitrpe    artiv 
It    la.     II— g    oUmt    tfeln^.    the    Ut. 

In    (be    eoMi 
tarcMt     le- 


»••  •••  ^r^ra^b  Uiie 
ywn  witl  aae  tke  aaMllty  a 


^^  ^     ••••  ml  as  MlMaai  equate  faei    utt  IM  i 

9m  rii    *******  **  ****    **  ***  ******!** 


y 
AcoQftflAa   b} 
aaa    of    IMaware    H 
irruiC  «o 
Willi  a  lot  af 

*•  the  Aiarlean 
It's  bldin«  ttoa  r  . 
la  aodety      it  p* 
a  aabool  tffopout  and  baa 


PosmoN  Statxmxmt  on  Unrxsolvio  Issttxs  ' 

GENKRAI,    PBOVISIONS 

1.  An  agency  should  be  specified  by  Con- 
gress and  charged  by  it  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  building  a  uniform  and  safer  traffic 
environment.  Proponents  of  the  "no 
agency"  position  say  this  will  give  the  execu- 
tive branch  greater  '  flexibility."  We  argue 
that  there  must  be  a  "focus  of  leadership  and 
action,"  and  draw  an  analogy  with  the  FAA 
which  has  had  notable  success  in  air  safety. 
We  do  not  argue  that  the  agency  haa  to  do 
everything  that  might  be  done  but  that  It 
could  bring  an  end  to  the  diffusion  of  re- 
iponslblltty  and.  In  some  instances,  ovar- 
lapplng  of  effort. 

3  A  traffic  safety  administrator  should  be 
designated  by  Oonfraas  to  personify  and  fix 
rssponslblUty  for  tralBc  safety.  Oxir  bill  pro- 
vides for  bis  appointment  by  the  Prealdant 
u  Is  now  the  oaaa  with  the  PAA  admlnla- 
trator.  although  the  mode  of  salaetloa  la  not 
so  Important  as  the  dealgnattop  at  the  at- 
tee.  Again  we  saak  to  sod  dlffuatoo  of  effort 
■ad  further  lU  raapooalMUty  for  the  pro- 
of aatlanal  imiimni  la  a  teM  vlUeh 
h  MMk  BMra  nnMllabtrt  aai  «Uitoult 
that  fadng  tha  91 

I   A  pertodtc 

•  a 

tof  law 

Mm  FAA  yMHIHi  «Mll  a 

tttt  tmtUkmt 


and  effort  and  no  case  has  been  made  for  not 
Including  all  motor  vehicles  under  one 
agency. 

2.  The  setting  of  motor  vehicle  safety  per- 
formance standards  should  be  mandatory. 
They  are  mandatory  for  all  other  trans- 
portation In  Interstate  commerce  and  the  re- 
sults have  been  Impressive. 

3.  Standards  should  be  set  within  6  months. 
They  can  be  interim  and  fairly  elementary 
standards  until  more  data  Is  gathered,  con- 
ferences held  with  the  auto  Industry  and 
State  offlclala,  and  a  better  understanding 
gained  as  to  the  nattire  and  extent  of  stand- 
ards neceeaary  to  protect  our  people. 

4.  Standards  should  be  made  effective  with- 
in 1  year  after  they  are  aet.  It  Is  obvious  that 
new  Btandards  cannot  be  applied  overnight. 
On  the  other  band,  no  oaaa  has  been  made 
for  a  period  to  ezoaad  34  months 

6  Existing  informal  induatry  standards 
ahould  be  formallaad  and  would  provide  a 
good  baglnnlng  for  the  dafiniUon  of  stand- 
ards by  law 

«   Tha 


to  be  adequate,  although  again  no  expert 
opinion  has  been  presented  by  the  admlnls- 
traUon  In  support  of  this  3-mllllon  figure. 

HIGHWAY    SArXTT 

1,  2,  and  3:  General  criteria  for  a  qualified 
State  traffic  safety  plan  should  be  defined 
and  definite  procedures  for  eliciting  the 
opinion  of  State  officials  In  the  formulating 
of  such  criteria  should  be  provided.  The 
naked  phrase,  "The  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine" Is  a  slap  In  the  face  of  countless  able 
State  officials  who  must  ultimately  make  the 
plan  work,  and  the  effort  to  develop  a  na- 
tional traffic  safety  program  can  have  much 
better  chances  If  the  State,  local,  and  private 
forces  are  brought  into  a  working  partnership 
to  determine  these  criteria. 

Coiullttons  and  structurea  vary  from  State 
to  State  and  tt  would  tie  Impoastble  to  cut 
the  pattern  to  fit  each  one  exactly.  On  the 
other  hand  the  eiamenu  In  the  tnUic  safety 
picture  ara  nearly  the 

vahlelaa     It  wovM  tharatora  be 
«aalrable  for  laglalatlna  ts 


IT     ?* 


uuiuue.  wuk  ywu  re  uim** 
arrest  lur  entering  Ctovernment  property  at 
an  unauthorized  time.    Drop  that  scroll." 

■But  It's  my  copy  of  the  ConsUtutlon  of 
the  United  States."  remonstrated  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. 

"Looks  like  there's  a  switchblade  In  It," 
retorted  the  sergeant.  "Anyway,  I'm  taking 
no  chances.  Drop  it.  P>ut  up  your  hands  and 
walk  down  to  the  squad  car — ot  do  you  want 
me  to  take  you?" 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  Mr.  Jefferson,  letting  the 
scroll  fall  to  the  floor,  "I'll  go  peacefully." 

Mr  TofTor<>r:  '  ."-ed  tc  m-  and  -  .:.; 
guard.  Wo  bowed  to  him.  He  turned  and 
».owly  made  his  way  across  the  ir..irble  floor 
to  the  entrance  His  academic  robe,  his  white 
combed  wig,  his  stately  figure,  even  the 
buckles  on  hU  shoes,  all  proclaimed  here.  In- 
'"•d.  waa  a  great  and  historic  figure 

!hrgeant  Orummcr.  following  behind, 
•tomped  on  the  scroll—  Just  to  be  sure,  than 
called  to  his  partaar.  "Joe.  Joe  " 

Hrre  I  am"  a  voif^e  came  from  the  raar  of 
Um  maoiartal 

CnoM  around  to  the  front  etatw  I've  got 
s  pnaijBw  " 

tlM  nnwi  tamod  lo  ua,  -mem  all  of  yoa 
Hand  wtMra  you  aro" 

We  all  i«oa«  viMro  wa  wore:  prokaMy  only 
s  ■raasat  or  two.  bat  la  the  aoria  aMaaMcht 
ii  saeaM*  a^aa  A  eoM.  alaauay  eurraat  of 
Sir  retaraatf  Oaoe  affata  Vm  fog  dnrtad  la 
sad  eu«lo«  aaoonaialy  aa4  raadnaiiy  about 
<^  hooo  of  Mm  bronae  autue  Thoa.  as  If 
MMMtly  «oooa«Haf  lla  t 
watgbt  le  Uw  raal  TiMaM 

■wrry  up.  Joa.  f  goHli^  eoM.-*  gnaa- 

V****    "TMo  tfaoaa  Waafili^na  fog — it  gaw 
•OMurbeaoo-  ^^ 

^tlC  rai  bora  "    n  wm  Joa    ■§  aaa  sianrt 

^  otap  la  froat.  Um  aargaant  In 

la  tiM  mMdDa     I  eeuMnt 

llag     It  vaa  lUM  a  ban  game     Jaf. 

It  >HoiMi  thirri  aad  hooM     The 

*  I  vara  tiM  apaetaaera,  inwardly 

for  tba  boaM  «aaai.    We  bald  our 


uie  ouaues  wktn  nu  fiaahligbt.  The  guard 
and  I  bent  over  Sergeant  Ortunmer  who  was 
slowly  coming  back  to  consciousness. 

The  majesty  of  the  law  returned.  "Well,  the 
bastard  got  away,"  Joe  looked  belligerently 
at  me.  "I'm  holding  you  as  a  material  wit- 
ness." He  took  out  pencil  and  notebook. 
"Name  and  address?"  « 

I  gave  It  to  him. 

"Name  of  the  fugitive?" 

"Thomas  Jefferson." 

"Address?" 

"The  Hereafter." 

kidding  "  "All  right.  Ill  cut  out  the  kidding. 
And  since  you're  holding  me  as  a  material 
wltneas.  open  your  tarlafcaae  and  turn  on  tha 
recorder  Let's  have  an  on-the-spot 
racord  of  what  my  tsoWmnny  artll  be  while  tt 
U  sttll  rraata." 

I  raised  my  band     "I  miaaiaiy  a 
tall  tha  truth, 
but  tha  truth,  ao  balp  aa  Ooa." 

-On  tba  algbt  of  AprU  II    IM 
at  tba  JaCanoa  MsTwtai  aad  I  ware  la 
foiuada  of  tba  balMUag     A 


to  entertain  1  million  by  1970  Despite 
Itfi  lack  of  natural  reaourcea,  however, 
Hawaii  does  not  intend  to  continue  to  be 
so  dependent  upon  tourism,  sugar,  pine- 
apple, and  Federal  spending. 

A  concerted  effort  has  been  made  in 
the  past  few  years  imder  the  dynamic 
leadership  of  Gov.  John  A.  Bums,  of  Ha- 
waii, to  develop  for  our  State  a  leading 
role  in  the  science  of  oceanography.  We 
have  made  some  amall  but  Important 
ucai<)iUnK.>. 

An  editorial  in  the  April  M  Iimm  ot 
the  Honoluh.  8Ur-Builrtln 
our 

I  aik  iwiPliniii  ooRMBt  that  tbt  •«• 
torlalbai 

Thort 

to  bt  prlnlid  In 


aald  tba  aargaant  gotting  up 

ay  band  oa  tha  uitti- 

t  tblak  the  swaU- 

Lafs  gat  tba  ball  outta 

Tha  aorgaaat.  auauaoalng  what  remaining 
dignity  ha  sUll  baA.  took  Joe's  arm.  The 
two   of   tbam   walkad   qtUcUy  out   of   the 


•ifeJIorir  *   Ifogoa.  No   110.  October 
•up  ct   iMg.    Privilege  agalnat  aalf  lacrlm- 
laatlon. 


"When  one  petty  tyrant  knocka  out  an- 
other we  have  an  excellent  demonstration 
of  tha  adrantagaa  of  the  Constitutional  sepa- 
ration of  powars.  which  your  forefathers 
provided." 

That  Toloe.  It  came  from  the  center  of  the 
mist.  We  looked  up.  Mr.  Jefferson,  calm 
and  cool,  stepped  out. 


attio 

iiay«MM< 

af  wart  la 
t  ifcaiMiad  for  tba  future  la  sti 

ly    In    "Hawaii:     Oatoway    to 
a   pubUoatton   available   from 
Mm  Bawall  StaU  DoparUaant  of   Planning 
DaralopnMnt.     42fl     Queen 
lulu.  MiU. 
What  Hawaii  la  doing  has  practical  app!ica- 
ttons  and  commercial  potential  growing  nat- 
urally from  the  pure  aclence  aspecta  of  Its 
explorations. 

The  study  of  the  oceans  will  be  useful 
to  fishermen,  obviously.  Less  obviously. 
tachnlcs  developed  In  the  Mohole  project 
of  drilling  into  the  earth's  mantle,  will  help 
drillers  everywhere  and  perhaps  permit  tap- 
ping of  hitherto  undisclosed  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources. The  Mohole  platform  may  set  the 
pattern  for  devlcee  used  In  deep  sea  rescue 
work — or  the  recovery  of  lost  hydrogen 
bombs.  Underwater  mining  may  find  criti- 
cally needed  suppUee  of  scarce  minerals — 
and  at  a  time  when  the  world  Is  Increasingly 
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•boyt  lU  •bUlty  M  t««d  ilMU.  Um 
M»y  b«  cultivaiMi  ••  •  lirh  n*w 
of  iMth  MkiouU  »a4  v«|*Ubl«  toot 
VarM  MMMI  M  MMM  of  Um  poaat- 
MtttlOT  la  oM  of  MS  fkaetful  bot«U.  What 
!■  talag  <otM  UJday  m«liM  JuIm  look  Ilk*  • 

■kVKll'i  ■paeui  Mlr*nUfM  m  •  ccDUr 
of  «MaBte  rwiarch  »r*  mitaj  Firai.  and 
mual  sl»TtoiM.  It  I*  In  th«  o«ot«r  of  the  Mtrth's 
l&rg«M  osaan  Mora  tbao  tbat.  it  offan 
proatmltjr  to  oaarljr  any  aaa  oondlttoo  that 
■Ufbt  ba  damandad  tn  almoat  any  Invaatlfa- 


■aajor  advaaiafa  la  Hawatl'i 
oc«M>l«  topofrmpby  Oraat  ooaan  dapttu  arc 
within  aaay  raach.  hcra  tha  "conttnanial  t«r- 
raoa"  (70  to  M»  mllaa  wide  tUawhara)  U 
narrow,  laaa  than  ao  mllaa  All  tha  (aaturaa 
of  tha  cotiii'-*-;.  ■  a:  ■(•  ri 
yat  drpth4  ■  x  <•■-■:  --.x   :s 


re  to  h«  found, 
faat  ara  within 


•ua  dlmala. 


lions     .i:.«.i 


lai! 
facr 
ir«>  • 
llfr 
It. 


favorabla  aaa  candl- 

r:'    •.loTxnM.  adaquata 
«  I         »mlnat«d  ooaan 

-  ■<:  ■..-■•:,•,  U..I  ait*«  on  moun- 
■  i  r*  •  ■•■  i,-.Tv«iion  of  »ur- 
■ifr  ,;,•,..  ,>i.T-.-!  nil  are  otbar  at- 
N.  '  'i'  -okad  la  tha  aaa 

>  ii.ii,u  111  variety  and  abuDdanca. 
'.hi«    up   are   a    university   which 

■.p!fl!\  (!••'  's  role  a*  one  of  the 
■a-    t;r<  p!  y\;    il    raaaarcb   canter*. 

<  •'  <>r;;iiioi.i  and  commercially 
rr-..»rch  faclUUaa.     MlllUry  par- 

I  Kp.inl!i       the       ocaanofraphlc 


H 


oceui..  ■    - 


!i 


N  i: 
■    in 


1 


■i 


B' 


H, 


alao    la    farorable. 
hit  admlnlatratlon  are 
<  nultablUty  for  major 
^erve   the  aclence  of 
■  :<    1    :<>glcal   role   for   Ha- 
T     believe*  After    all, 

JUS  only  oceanographlc 
the  center  of  the  ocean. 
nut  realize  her  full  potential 
without  conscious,  well-directed,  and  vigor- 
ous effort  on  the  part  of  her  State  admlnU- 
'r  ttlon  and  her  alert  citizenry." 

Uuslness  support  has  been  forthcoming:  11 
of  t»!,-  Si  I'f  s  If  id;.^  !■,  iustrtal  concern*  un- 
derw  tc  .1  -•  .d.  ,;.  Hrj.,iirg  prospects.  The 
tnBi.-.f  r'>;'.  r:  concluded  that  oceanlca 
sho',^  c:  :><>  1  ?_',)  rnllllon  ii  yeur  bustneas  In  the 
State  bv  1  .-.i  i;k1  .  iU!  reach  $100  million. 
Thl.^  *.i.'>  ricf  rp  ■  :\p  Mohole  project  was 
,i-*M.'-(li'M  •  I    H  iw.i.; 

'A  !■  ir-  n.irc: .  i"  •)u-  threshold  of  oxir  in- 
ner space  explorations  Very  likely  our  moat 
optimistic  forecasU  will  fall  far  short  of 
reality  when  ry.p  poaslbUltles  are  better 
known. 

On  this  page  today  are  aome  hints  of  the 
opportunltlea  to  be  explored  In  both  outer 
and  Inner  space. 

James  Webb.  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
looks  from  the  platform  earth  Into  the  vaat- 
r.fs.<!  of  the  solar  system  and  the  even  greater 

.  tness  of  the  galaxies  beyond,  whose  mys- 
teries may  elude  us  for  a  long,  long  time  to 
come 

Senator  T  A.  Pryor.  president  of  the 
Oceanic  FoundaUon.  deals  with  the  almost 
equally  unknown,  but  potentially  explorable 
depths  of  the  oceans — the  Inner  space  of  our 
planet  Into  which  man  has  barely  dipped  his 
toes. 

The  frontiers  beckon.  Here  Is  youth's 
challenge  In  the  last  third  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, a  chiP.enire  every  bit  as  exciting  as  that 
faced  bv  Mir  Polo.  Columbus.  Drake,  and 
the  pioneers    .v:  -.  broke   the  plains. 


DFVEI  OPMENT  OF  SOIL  AND 

WATER  Ri:sovncKs 
Mr    FI'LBRIGHT      \!r    President,  we 
are  constant;;.-  lemuided  ol  our  Nation's 


tner«Mlnf  rMponalbllltles  In  a  troubled 
world  If  we  arr  to  maintain  our  posi- 
tion of  Iraderahtp.  it  U  Imperative  that 
we  maintain  a  strong  and  vigorous  as- 
rlcultural  economy.  We  must  safeguard 
and  accelerate  the  development  of  our 
soli  and  water  resources — the  basic  as- 
sets which  produce  our  wealth  and  un- 
derglrd  our  society. 

The  proposed  budget  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
would  not  permit  any  acceleration.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  result  in  a  severe 
setback  for  tried  and  proven  programs. 

The  work  of  our  country's  3,000  soil 
and  water  conservation  districts  is  suc- 
ceeding because  they  are  conceived  in 
the  American  tradition  of  self-govern- 
ment, with  emphasis  on  local  initiative 
and  responsibility.  This  work  has  helped 
to  brlnii  American  agriculture  a  long 
way  from  the  chaotic  Dust  Bowl  days  of 
the  thirties.  Yet  much  remains  to  be 
done.  In  our  zeal  to  buttress  the  econ- 
omies of  our  distressed  areas.  It  would  be 
Ironic,  indeed,  if  we  should  neglect  our 
soil  and  water  resources — the  basic 
strength  of  rural  America. 

The  "Conservation  operations"  item  in 
the  budget  represents  a  reduction  In  total 
man-years  and  a  redistribution  of  effort 
largely  at  the  expense  of  the  very  basic 
soil  survey  activity.  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  restore  the  proposed  $3.6 
million  soil  survey  reduction,  and  will 
provide  necessary  Increases  for  conserva- 
tion operations. 

The  "Watershed  planning"  Item  In  the 
budget  contains  a  limit  of  50  new  plans, 
and  the  "Watershed  protection"  item  a 
limit  of  35  new  construction  starts.  Both 
of  these  limits  are  unrealistic  in  terms  of 
need.  Moreover,  they  raise  a  serious 
question  of  budgetary  propriety  In  that 
funding  for  1966  and  1967  Is  virtually 
the  same  and  yet  new  plans  and  new 
starts  are  essentially  halved. 

The  watershed  program,  as  admin- 
istered by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
under  authority  of  Public  Law  566,  Is 
sound  in  concept  and  strongly  supported 
at  the  State  and  local  levels.  Substantial 
Inroads  are  being  made  into  problems 
which  have  plagued  our  land  for  genera- 
tions. The  wide  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  inadequacy  of  our  financial 
support  Is  evidenced  by  the  steadily  in- 
creasing backlog  of  unservlced  applica- 
tions. 

In  Arkansas,  only  45  of  the  112  water- 
shed applications  on  file  have  received 
planning  assistance.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  a  similar  situation  exists 
on  a  national  scale,  with  plarming  assist- 
ance provided  on  less  than  half  of  the 
more  than  2,400  applications  received. 
Arkansas,  like  most  of  our  States,  has 
recognized  this  problem  and  the  result- 
ing State  appropriations  for  watershed 
planning  have  been  insignificant.  This 
action  Is  Indicative  of  confidence  In  the 
program  and  the  sincere  desire  to  move 
ahead  with  the  Job. 

I  submit  that  we  are  not  keeping  faith 
with  our  State  and  local  governments  by 
iHaclng  an  unrealistic  limit  on  the  num- 
ber of  plans  which  may  be  developed. 

I  am  advised  that  the  local  sponsors  of 
10  watershed  projects  In  Arkansas  ex- 
pect to  start  construction  In  1967.     They 


are  already  making  plans  to  discharge 
their  responsibilities  under  the  program. 
They  are  looking  forward  to  the  begin- 
ning of  improvements  to  alleviate  prob- 
lems which  retard  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  their  communities. 

These  problems  Include  floodwater 
damage  which.  In  one  project  alone,  the 
Upper  Crooked  Creek  watershed,  includ- 
ing Harrison,  Ark.,  caused  over  $5  mil- 
lion in  damage  and  the  loss  of  four  lives 
during  a  single  storm :  Inadequate  munic- 
ipal water  supply  which  has  limited  the 
growth  potential  of  a  key  town — Alma— 
in  the  Little  Clear  Creek  watershed ;  and 
critical  loss  of  Income  because  of  flood- 
ing and  poor  drainage  conditions  In 
other  projects. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  new 
start  limitation  In  the  budget  with  our 
pronounced  purpose  to  improve  economic 
conditions  in  rural  areas. 

I  urge  that  the  watershed  program  be 
accelerated  by  Increasing  the  appropri- 
ation for  watershed  planning  and  opera- 
tions, and  by  eliminating  the  restrictions 
on  new  planning  and  new  starts. 


TRAFFIC  SAFETY  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  trafQc 
safety  legislation  continues  to  hold  a  spot 
In  the  limelight  amid  all  the  issues  before 
the  89th  Congress.  Hearings  are  con- 
tinuing this  week  in  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
and  they  have  been  concluded  in  our  own 
Committee  on  Commerce,  which  will  be- 
fore long  be  considering  the  question  in 
executive  session.  Hearings  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  subcommittee  and 
In  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  have 
also  made  their  contributions  to  the  pic- 
ture which  has  emerged. 

Before  the  administration's  traflBc 
safety  bill  came  before  Congress,  I  Joined 
Representative  James  A.  Mackay,  of 
Georgia,  to  introduce  the  Hartke-Mackay 
National  Traffic  Safety  Agency  bUl. 
Thirty  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  Joined  in  offering  the 
same  bill,  and  15  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  cosponsors  of  S.  2871. 

Both  our  bin  and  that  of  the  adminis- 
tration seek  the  same  objectives.  Some 
features  of  the  Hartke-Mackay  bill,  how- 
ever, we  feel  are  stronger;  consequently. 
I  expect  to  offer  a  nimiber  of  changes  in 
the  administration  bill  In  a  comprehen- 
sive amendment. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  I  Invite  at- 
tention to  an  analysis  of  the  administra- 
tion bill  which  has  been  prepared  by 
Representative  Mackay's  office,  together 
with  a  comparison  of  Its  features  with 
those  of  the  original  Hartke-Mackay  bill. 
In  addition,  a  most  useful  column  is 
added  to  the  comparison,  which  gives  the 
recommendations  which  have  grown  out 
of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  tabular  material  together 
with  a  "Position  Statement  on  Unre- 
solved Issues"  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
The  statement  presents  the  views  In 
which  I  concur  with  Representative 
Mackay  as  we  approach  the  markup  of 
this  legislation. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
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Position  Statxmxnt  on  Unrxsolvsd  Issirxs ' 

GKNKRAI,    PROVISIONS 

1.  An  agency  should  be  specified  by  Con- 
gress and  charged  by  It  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  building  a  uniform  and  safer  traffic 
environment.  Proponents  of  the  "no 
agency"  position  say  this  will  give  the  execu- 
tive branch  greater  "flexibility."  We  argue 
that  there  must  be  a  "focus  of  leadership  and 
action,"  and  draw  an  analogy  with  the  FAA 
which  has  had  notable  success  In  air  safety. 
We  do  not  arg^ue  that  the  agency  has  to  do 
everything  that  might  be  done  but  that  It 
could  bring  an  end  to  the  diffusion  of  re- 
sponsibility and,  In  some  Instances,  over- 
lapping of  effort. 

2.  A  traffic  safety  administrator  should  be 
designated  by  Congress  to  personify  and  fix 
responsibility  for  traffic  safety.  Our  bill  pro- 
vides for  his  appointment  by  the  President 
as  Is  now  the  case  with  the  FAA  adminis- 
trator, although  the  mode  of  selection  is  not 
80  Important  as  the  designation  of  the  of- 
fice. Again  we  seek  to  end  diffusion  of  effort 
and  further  fix  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
vision of  national  leadership  In  a  field  which 
Is  much  more  complicated  and  difficult  than 
that  facing  the  PAA  administrator. 

3.  A  periodic  consumer  traffic  safety  bul- 
letin for  motorists  should  be  published  on  a 
regular  basis.  Although  not  required  by  law 
the  FAA  publishes  such  a  bulletin  nation- 
ally and  In  my  region  which  alerts  and  in- 
forms pUots  as  to  vital  matters  affecting 
safety.  For  example,  motorists  are  often 
unaware  of  acutely  accident  prone  traffic  lo- 
cations, or  new  discovery  of  causes  of  acci- 
dents or  resulting  injuries,  or  what  pro- 
cedures to  follow  In  case  of  Injury. 

4.  An  annual  report  to  Congress,  compre- 
hensive as  to  casualties  and  Important  de- 
velopments touching  on  the  traffic  safety 
environment  with  recommendations  Is  sore- 
ly needed.  The  specific  assignment  to  gather 
accurate  data  on  traffic  accidents  would  bring 
an  end  to  the  present  situation  where  we 
are  confronted  with  conflicting  and  Incom- 
plete data.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
gets  its  data  from  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil, a  private  agency,  and  the  National 
Safety  Council  states  that  not  all  Jurisdic- 
tions cooperate  in  furnishing  data. 

5.  The  General  Treasury  is  the  logical 
source  of  funds  for  our  traffic  safety  pro- 
gram, not  the  highway  trust  fund.  The 
administration  proposes  to  use  the  trust 
fund  as  a  mechanism  for  disbursing  funds 
which  would  be  transferred  from  the  General 
Treasury.  It  is  anticipated  that  these  funds, 
the  equivalent  of  a  1 -percent  auto  excise  tax 
to  finance  both  the  beautlflcatlon  program 
and  traffic  safety,  will  not  be  sufficient  and 
that  additional  funds  will  have  to  be  appro- 
priated. There  Is  no  Indication  as  to  which 
program  has  priority  over  the  funds  avail- 
able from  the  1 -percent  transfer.  If,  as 
President  Johnson  has  said,  traffic  safety  Is 
second  only  to  national  defense  In  Impor- 
tance, then  traffic  safety  programs  should  be 
financed  and  budgeted  along  with  other  Fed- 
eral expenditures. 

MOTOR    VEHICLE    SArETT    STANDARDS 

1-  All  motor  vehicles,  including  trucks, 
should  be  included  In  the  definition  and  en- 
forcement of  motor  vehicle  safety  perform- 
ance standards.  Testimony  already  presented 
quoted  a  study  indicating  that  trucks  were 
involved  In  39.3  percent  of  all  fatal  accidents. 
An  example  of  one  problem  that  now  exists : 
The  faUure  to  require  a  simple  fifth  wheel 
device  on  tractor  trailers  results  In  Jack- 
knWng,  the  most  murderous  kind  of  circum- 
stances. Failure  to  Include  trucks  would 
continue  the  present  diffusion  of  attention 

'  These  ntimbered  statements  match  the 
points  In  question  on  the  attached  charts. 


and  effort  and  no  case  has  been  made  for  not 
Including  all  motor  vehicles  imder  one 
agency. 

2.  The  setting  of  motor  vehicle  safety  per- 
formance standards  should  be  mandatory. 
They  are  niioidatory  for  all  other  trans- 
portation in  Interstate  commerce  and  the  re- 
sults have  been  impressive. 

3.  SUindards  should  be  set  within  6  months. 
They  can  be  Interim  and  fairly  elementary 
standards  until  more  data  Is  gathered,  con- 
ferences held  with  the  auto  Industry  and 
State  officials,  and  a  better  understanding 
gained  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  stand- 
ards necessary  to  protect  our  people. 

4.  Standards  should  be  made  effective  with- 
in 1  year  after  they  are  set.  It  is  obvious  that 
new  standards  cannot  be  applied  overnight. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  case  has  been  made 
for  a  period  to  exceed  24  months. 

5.  Existing  Informal  Industry  standards 
should  be  formalized  and  would  provide  a 
good  beginning  for  the  definition  of  stand- 
ards by  law. 

6.  The  standard-setting  fvmctlon  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Traffic  Safety  Agency  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  Here 
again,  there  should  not  be  diffusion  of  effort 
and  confusion  of  duty. 

7.  Sanctions  should  not  be  placed  on 
manufacturers  for  noncompliance  until  we 
have  more  experience  and  information.  Con- 
trary to  the  canard  that  the  public  is  not 
interested  In  safety,  the  definition  of  rec- 
ommended safety  standards  by  the  Federal 
C3k>vemment  and  the  certification  of  those 
vehicles  that  meet  these  standards,  would 
have  a  profound  Infiuence  on  the  consumer 
and  would  provide  an  incentive  to  the  manu- 
facturer to  meet  those  standards. 

8.  Motor  vehicles  should  be  certified  for 
compliance  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the 
consumer  is  in  no  position  to  make  Judg- 
ments that  require  engineering  training.  The 
motor  vehicle  is  a  complicated  machine  and 
the  consumer  should  have  this  protection 
Just  as  clearly  as  he  should  be  protected 
from  harmful  drugs. 

9.  Manufacturers  should  be  required  to 
notify  the  traffic  safety  agency  of  defects 
which  endanger  human  life  when  they  are 
discovered  and  the  agency  should  notify  the 
public.  Here,  again,  is  a  development  which 
demands  attention  but  must  be  handled  in 
a  way  that  Is  fair  to  the  manufacturer  and 
the  consumer. 

10.  The  Traffic  Safety  Agency  should  be 
authorized  to  fabricate  motor  vehicles  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  and  development  of 
safety  featiires.  It  should  not  attempt  to 
build  a  prototype  car  if  by  this  term  it  is 
suggested  that  the  Government  get  Into  the 
design  of  a  car  to  which  all  others  must  con- 
form. The  Government's  role  in  design 
should  be  limited  to  safety  performance 
only. 

11.  Funds  for  the  development  of  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards  as  provided  in  the 
administration  bill  appear  adequate  to  a  lay- 
man although  no  expert  testimony  on  the 
amount  necessary  has  yet  been  presented  by 
the  administration. 

TRATTIC    ACCIDENT    AND    INJURY    RESEARCH    AND 
TEST    FACILITT 

1.  The  construction  of  a  research  facility 
or  facilities  should  be  mandatory  and  should 
not  be  permissive.  Congress  should  not  give 
the  executive  branch  authority  not  to  do 
something  that  is  so  critical  in  relation  to 
every  other  facet  of  our  traffic  problem.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  there  must  be  a  new 
physical  establishment  although  there  is 
little  evidence  that  an  adequate  one  exists. 
The  point  Is  that  such  a  facility  or  facilities 
should  be   established  and   op>erated. 

2.  The  funds  recommended  in  the  adminis- 
tration bill  for  planning  this  facility  appejir 


to  be  adequate,  although  again  no  expert 
opinion  has  been  presented  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  support  of  this  3-milllon  figure. 

HIGHWAY    SAFETY 

1,  2,  and  3:  General  criteria  for  a  qualified 
State  traffic  safety  plan  should  be  defined 
and  definite  procedures  for  eliciting  the 
opinion  of  State  officials  in  the  formulating 
of  such  criteria  should  be  provided.  The 
naked  phrase,  "The  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine" Is  a  slap  in  the  face  of  countless  able 
State  officials  who  must  ultimately  make  the 
plan  work,  and  the  effort  to  develop  a  na- 
tional traffic  safety  program  can  have  much 
better  chances  if  the  State,  local,  and  private 
forces  are  brought  into  a  working  partnership 
to  determine  these  criteria. 

Conditions  and  structures  vary  from  State 
to  State  and  it  would  be  Impossible  to  cut 
the  pattern  to  flt  each  one  exactly.  On  the 
other  hand  the  elements  in  the  traffic  safety 
picture  are  nearly  the  same  wherever  there 
are  motor  vehicles.  It  would  therefore  be 
desirable  for  legislation  to  attempt  to  desig- 
nate these  elements  as  explicitly  as  possible. 

4.  Just  as  the  Federal  diffusion  of  effort, 
lack  of  explicit  assignment  of  responsibility, 
and  low  priority  have  contributed  to  otir 
failures,  so  the  States  have  failed  to  over- 
haul their  own  structures  which  have  the 
same  characteristics.  The  States  do  not 
have  a  focus  of  leadership,  an  explicit  assign- 
ment of  responsibility,  or  a  high  priority  for 
traffic  safety.  The  States  should  be  required 
to  designate  one  agency  they  deem  qualified 
to  administer  the  overall  traffic  safety  effort 
In  the  State. 

6.  The  formula  for  distributing  grant-in-aid 
funds  must  necessarily  be  on  some  match- 
ing basis  and  It  would  appear  that  the  case 
for  75  percent  based  on  the  amount  of  gaso- 
line sold  In  each  State  and  25  percent  based 
on  the  discretion  of  the  administering  official 
in  the  Federal  Government  is  more  support- 
able than  for  the  75  percent  to  be  based  on 
population.  The  correlation  between  gas 
sold  and  traffic  flow  should  be  closer  than 
population  and  traffic  flow. 

6.  FMnds  for  grants-in-aid  should  not  be 
projected  for  more  than  the  next  3  years  for 
the  practical  reason  that  there  has  been  no 
expert  testimony  as  to  the  amounts  required. 
Time  and  again  It  has  become  evident  that 
we  have  not  pulled  together  In  one  place 
available  data  and  that  we  need  more  study 
In  depth  as  to  where  tax  dollars  for  traffic 
safety  can  be  applied  with  the  most  positive 
results.  We  need  to  buy  some  brains  and 
put  them  to  work  promptly  and  then  legis- 
late and  appropriate  later  on  the  basis  of 
positive  findings. 

7.  Research,  development,  and  testing 
should  be  made  mandatory  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. There  are  forces  and  there  are  Indi- 
viduals who  take  the  easy  way  out  and  dis- 
miss our  awful  losses  by  the  use  of  cliches 
such  as  "the  nut  behind  the  wheel,"  the 
"crashproof  automobile"  and  the  "accident 
proof  road."  We  laymen  know  that  the  traffic 
accident  Is  most  often  a  complex  occxirrence 
In  a  complicated  environment  and  that  re- 
search, development,  and  testing  can  get  re- 
sults In  this  area  as  it  has  In  others. 

8.  Ftmds  few  research  need  not  be  pro- 
jected beyond  3  fiscal  years.  No  expert  testi- 
mony has  been  presented  as  to  the  amounts 
which  could  be  used  to  good  effect  In  the 
next  blennlum. 

9.  The  public  Is  entitled  to  have  the  r««ults 
of  the  collection.  Interpretation,  and  publica- 
tion of  statistics  on  traffic  accidents. 

10.  Facts  from  reports  of  Investigations  by 
the  Federal  Traffic  Safety  Agency  should  be 
made  public.  This  right  of  the  public  Is  not 
Incompatible  with  the  right  of  those  doing 
the  Investigation  and  collection  of  data  from 
having  to  langrulsh  In  courtroom  corrldcws 
waiting  on  the  trial  of  autcmoblle  damage 
suits. 
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TEXAS  A.  &  M  BOARD  OF  DIREC- 
TORS ADOPTS  RESOLUTIONS 
URGING  CONGRESS  TO  CONTINUE 
FULL  SUPPORT  FOR  HATCH  AND 
SMITH-LEVER  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
our  land-grant  colleges  have  brought  in- 
numerable benefits  to  this  country.  This 
system  down  through  the  years  has 
demonstrated  the  value  of  sound  coop- 
eration between  the  Federal  Government 
and  institutions  of  higher  education. 
There  have  been  no  more  successful  Gov- 
ernment programs  than  those  which  ex- 
ist between  the  Government  and  the 
land-grant  colleges.  Our  abundant  agri- 
culture is  the  product  of  this  relationship. 
I  am  proud  that  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
land-grant  colleges  in  the  country  Is  lo- 
cated in  my  State — Texas  A.  &  M.  Col- 
lege. 

Recently  the  board  of  directors  of 
Texas  A.  &  M.  passed  resolutions  urging 
Congress  to  provide  necessary  increases 
in  funds  for  the  Hatch  Act  program  of 
sissi«tance  to  State  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations,  and  to  consider  carefully 
the  disruptive  influence  that  would  come 
from  the  proposed  change  in  the  basic 
policy  of  allocating  Federal  funds  under 
the  Smith-Lever  program  of  support  for 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service. 

I  deplore  the  action  of  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau In  causina  the  many  proposed  cuts 
in  the  Agriculture  Department  budget. 
Agricultural  research  is  at  the  heart  of 
the  phenomenally  successftil  agricultural 
sector  of  our  economy.  You  cannot  stop 
and  start  these  programs;  continuity  is 
necessary  to  successful  research.  The 
action  of  the  Budget  Bureau  would  have 
undesirable  repercussions  for  many 
years. 

The  House  has  acted  wisely  in  its 
restoration  of  these  items. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolutions  of  the  Texas  A.  &  M.  board 
of  directors  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RE>iOLtmONS  ON  THE  SMITH-tEVBR  FVNDS 

Whereas  the  Federal  budgit  aa  recom- 
mended by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  89th  Concress,  2d  session,  proposes 
the  reduction  of  Federal  funds  allocated 
to  the  State  land-grant  universities  for  sup- 
port of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
accordlnar  to  formula  as  defined  In  the  pres- 
ent Smith-Lever  Act  and  Increase  by  the 
same  amount  funds  to  be  allocated  to  State 
land-srrant  universities  for  support  of  the 
Cooi>eratlve  Extension  Service  on  the  basis 
of  project  proposals;  and 

Whereas  the  basic  Smith-Lever  funds  have 
tradUlonally  been  allocated  to  each  State  on 
the  basis  of  a  formula  contained  In  the  law 
since  Its  pas.^age  In  1914:  sind 

Whereas  this  meih<xi  of  allocating  funds 
to  the  several  St;ites  permits  the  maximum 
re-sponse  u.t  :oca;  needs;   and 

Whereas  the  Cooperittive  Extension  Serv- 
ice ha,s  historically  been  responsive  to  na- 
tional needs  as  evidenced  by  the  special  pro- 
,i-rair.is  carried  on  during  two  world  wars  and 
durlui;  the  great  depression  of  the  19.30'8;  and 

Whereas  the  propiosed  chaiige  In  the  allo- 
catur of  funds  would  require  serious  and 
disruptive  adjustments  In  the  ongoing  ex- 
tension program  >;  Texas  A.  &  M.  University: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 


Resolved  by  the  board  of  diTectOTS  of  Texas 
A.  &  M.  University  system,  meeting  this.  5th 
day  of  March  1966  at  College  Station,  Tex., 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be 
urged  to  consider  the  beneflts  that  have  come 
to  this  Nation  from  the  comprehensive  edu- 
cational programs  conducted  by  the  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Services  of  the  land-grant 
universities  since  the  passage  of  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  In  1914  and  the  serious  and  dis- 
ruptive influence  that  would  come  from  the 
proposed  change  In  basic  policy  of  allocating 
Federal  funds;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  and  copies  thereof,  signed 
by  the  president  of  the  board,  be  sent  to  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant 
Colleges  and  to  the  Texas  Senators  and  Texas 
Members  In  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
Congress  urging  their  support  of  appropria- 
tions In  accordance  with  the  formula  con- 
tained In  the  present  Smith-Lever  Act. 
H.  C.  Heldenfels, 

President. 

Resolution  on  the  Hatch  Funds  in  the 
1967  Tkdek.ki.  Budget 

Whereas  the  1967  Federal  budget  proposes 
to  reduce  the  funds  under  the  Hatch  Act 
payable  to  the  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations  in  the  amount  of  $8,500,000;  and 

Whereas  the  Hatch  Funds  have  been  the 
base  of  strength  In  the  successful  agricul- 
tural research  programs;  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  reduction  of  Hatch 
Funds  would  do  Irreparable  harm  to  the 
research  program  In  agriculture  and  to  the 
agricultural  indiostrles  of  this  State  and  Na- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  speclflc  loss  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  of  Texas  A.  &  M. 
University  of  an  amount  of  funds  under  the 
Hatch  Act  of  over  $300,000  would  cause 
severe  and  lasting  reduction  of  agricultural 
research  tn  Texas;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  board  of  directors  of  Texas 
A.  A  M.  University  system  meeting  this  5th 
day  of  March  1966,  at  College  Station,  Tex., 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
urged  to  consider  the  benefits  to  this  Nation 
that  have  come  from  the  research  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  since 
the  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act  In  1887,  and 
the  Irreparable  harm  that  would  come  from 
the  loss  of  scientific  effort  and  manpower 
from  the  national  and  world  production  of 
food;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  Texas  A.  &  M.  University 
urges  Congress  to  continue,  and  to  provide 
necessary  Increases  In,  the  fund  support  un- 
der the  Hatch  Act  for  the  year  1967  and  be- 
yond; and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  and  copies  thereof,  signed 
by  the  president  of  the  board,  be  sent  to 
the  executive  director  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant 
Colleges  and  to  the  Texas  Senators  and 
Texas  Members  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  Congress  urging  their  support  of 
adequate  appropriations  for  maintenance  of 
the  current  level  of  agrlculttutil  research 
under  the  Hatch  Act  and  the  need  for  In- 
creased effort  In  research  In  the  agricul- 
tural sciences. 

H.  C.  HELDENrELS. 

President. 


BANK   MERGER  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1966 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  now  taking  the  position  that 
Public  Law  89-356,  the  Bank  Merger  Act 
Amendments  of  1966,  "has  not  resulted 
in  any  substantial  change  in  substantive 


antitrust  law."  This  statement  appears, 
among  other  places,  in  the  Department 
of  Justice's  reply  brief  filed  in  the 
Crocker-Anglo  National  Bank  case  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  California.  In  this  same  reply 
brief,  referring  to  my  comments  on  the 
Senate  floor  with  respect  to  the  effect  of 
the  omission  from  the  new  law  of  the 
Clayton  Act  phrase,  "in  any  line  of  com- 
merce," the  Department  of  Justice  made 
the  following  comments: 

We  must  take  the  position  that  Senator 
Robertson's  statement  cited  on  page  7  of 
defendant  bank's  memorandum  Is  an  unau- 
thoritative personal  Impression  of  an  indi- 
vidual legislator.  While  the  Senator  did 
sponsor  the  bill  In  the  Sen.-'.te,  It  was  a 
House-drafted  bill  he  sponsored  on  the  day 
following  Its  passage  In  the  House. 

Neither  Senator  Robertson,  his  committee, 
nor  any  other  Senate  committee  held  hear- 
ings or  wrote  a  report  on  the  statute  In  ques- 
tion. Nor  did  the  Senator  participate  In  the 
formulation  of  the  bill  In  the  House.  No- 
where, In  the  act  Itself  or  In  Its  legisla- 
history,  are  Interpretations  such  as  Sen.; 
Robertson's  to  be  found. 

These  statements  give  the  impression 
that  the  Senate  did  not  know  what  it 
was  doing  when  it  accepted  the  House 
version  of  S.  1698,  the  Bank  Merger  Act 
Amendments  of  1966,  and  sent  the  bill  to 
the  President  for  his  signature. 

This  impression  is  not  correct,  and  I 
should  like  to  complete  the  record  on  the 
subject. 

S.  1698,  as  introduced  by  me  on  April 
5,  1965,  would  have  exempted  all  bank 
mergers  approved  under  the  Bank  Merger 
Act,  past,  present,  and  future,  from  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Clayton  Act  and  sections 
1  and  2  of  the  Sherman  Act.  The  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1960 — which  required  con- 
sideration of  both  banking  and  competi- 
tive factors,  with  the  public  interest  the 
controlling  consideration — would  again 
have  been  the  governing  statute,  as  I  am 
convinced  Congress  intended  it  to  be,  and 
the  imwarranted  and  incorrect  judicial 
legislation  contained  in  the  Philadelphia 
and  Lexington  cases — the  application  to 
bank  mergers  of  the  Clayton  Act  rule 
that  the  competitive  aspects  of  a  merger 
are  controlling — would  have  been  clearly 
and  forthrightly  repealed.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  was  invited  three  times— 
on  April  6,  1965,  May  15.  1965,  and  May 
27,  1965 — to  give  the  committee  the  ben- 
efit of  its  views  on  my  bill.  Although 
the  Department  of  Justice  had  a  repre- 
sentative present  at  the  hearings  on  S. 
1698,  and  was  well  aware  that  the  bill 
proposed  complete  repeal  of  the  Clayton 
Act  and  the  Sherman  Act  as  far  as  bank 
mergers  were  concerned,  no  advic*  on  the 
biU  was  received  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  or  the  Antitrust  Division. 

The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  adopted  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment. This  made  no  substantive  change 
in  the  antitrust  laws,  but  merely  placed  ^ 
30-day  statute  of  limitations  on  future 
suits  under  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 
and  sections  1  and  2  of  the  Sherman  Act 
in  case  of  bank  mergers  approved  imder 
the  Bank  Merger  Act  and  granted  im- 
munity with  respect  to  all  bank  mergers 
consummated  before  its  enactment,  in- 
cluding the  six  cases  pending  in  court. 
The  Senate  passed  this  bill  on  June  U. 
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1965,  after  defeating  a  motion  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  to 
delete  the  exemption  for  the  cases  pend- 
ing in  court. 

I  followed  the  proceedings  in  the  House 
very  closely,  both  through  accotmts  in 
the  press  and  through  statements  made 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  Without 
going  into  details  or  breaking  any  con- 
fidences, I  can  say  that  I  discussed  these 
proceedings  and  the  various  drafts  that 
were  proposed  with  Members  of  the 
House.  I  noted  with  interest  the  pro- 
ceedings which  led  up  to  the  opening  of 
hearings  on  August  11, 1965,  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  hearings  through  September 
28,  1965.  I  watched  with  interest  the 
proceedings  which  led  up  to  the  filing  by 
Representative  Ashley  of  the  Hovise 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  report 
on  S.  1698  on  October  19,  1965 — House 
Report  No.  1179.  It  was  as  a  result  of  my 
close  attention  to  the  House  proceedings 
that  I  joined  with  four  other  Senators  In 
writing  a  letter  on  October  22,  1965,  to 
the  Attorney  CJeneral,  requesting  him  to 
refrain  from  further  steps  in  the  cases 
pending  in  court  imtil  the  Congress  had 
an  opportunity  to  conclude  its  considera- 
tion of  the  pending  bank  merger  legis- 
lation in  the  2d  Session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. This  letter  specifically  referred  to 
the  fact  that  "the  bill  reported  by  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
would  also  provide  new  standards  to  be 
applied  in  the  cases  involving  the  three 
mergers  consummated  after  the  Phila- 
delphia decision." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
this  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
followed  closely  the  further  proceedings 
which  led  up  to  the  drafting  of  the  bill 
which  was  introduced  on  January  19, 
1966  as  H.R.  12173,  and  the  preparation 
of  the  report  on  this  bill,  filed  January 
24,  1966— House  Report  No.  1221.  In 
particular,  I  noted  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's letter  to  Representative  Reuss  of 
January  5,  1966,  printed  in  the  House 
committee  report  on  H.R.  12173.  With 
this  letter,  the  Attorney  General  en- 
closed a  redraft  of  S.  1698  as  reported 
October  19, 1965,  which  would  have  made 
competitive  factors  absolutely  control- 
ling, with  the  single  exception  of  pro- 
spective bank  insolvencies — the  failing 
bank  nile  of  the  Clayton  Act.  The  At- 
torney General  said  in  liis  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 5,  and  I  agree  with  him,  that  "the 
proposed  revision  accurately  reflects  the 
present  law  applicable  to  bank  mergers." 
I  agree  with  him  that  this  was  the  rule 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Lexington  cases 
and  it  was  the  law  on  January  5,  1968. 
But  the  Attorney  General's  recom- 
mendation was  not  adopted  by  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee or  the  House  or  the  Senate,  and  it 
IS  not  the  law  now.  The  Congress  clearly 
and  specificaUy  rejected  the  Attorney 
General's  recommendation.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  copy  of  this  letter 
and  draft  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  draft  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington.  D.C.,  January  5,  1966. 
Hon.  Henrt  S.  REtrss, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  Confirming  oral  dis- 
cussions between  you  and  my  staff,  I  am 
responding  to  your  letter  of  October  20,  1965, 
in  which  you  requested  my  comments  and 
suggestions  with  respect  to  proposals  offered 
by  yourself  and  by  Messrs.  Ashley  and 
Ottinokr  to  achieve  uniformity  of  standards 
to  be  followed  by  the  banking  agencies,  the 
Department  of  Jiistlce,  and  the  courts  In 
reviewing  bank  mergers.  Your  letter  and 
your  subsequent  assistance  were  very  helpful 
to  us  In  our  further  consideration  of  the 
matters  Involved  In  the  proposed  legislation. 
To  meet  the  problems  suggested  by  your 
letter  and  certain  other  difficulties,  we  have 
drafted  the  attached  revision  of  subsections 
(5)  and  (7)  of  the  Ashley-Ottlnger  bill.  I 
believe  that  the  proposed  revision  accurately 
states  the  standards  which  Congress,  In  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960,  directed  the  bank- 
ing agencies  to  apply  In  passing  on  bank 
mergers.  In  amplifying  In  detail  the  position 
outlined  in  my  letter  of  September  24,  1965, 
to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  the  proposed  revision 
clarifies  some  of  the  possible  ambiguities  that 
that  letter  may  have  contained. 

As  you  have  {XJlnted  out  in  your  letter, 
my  letter  of  September  24,  1965,  to  Chairman 
Patman  commented  favorably  on  the  objec- 
tive of  providing  uniformity  of  standards  for 
bank  mergers;  and,  as  I  stated,  I  have  no 
objection  to  making  It  clear  by  statute  that 
the  standards  applied  by  the  courts  should 
be  Identical  to  those  which  the  banking 
agencies  are  directed  to  apply  by  the  Bank 
Merger  Act. 

My  views  In  this  regard,  however,  as  stated 
tn  my  September  24,  1965,  letter,  stem  from 
the  premise  that  the  appearance  of  conflict- 
ing standards  Is  und^rable,  particularly 
where  It  Is  felt  by  the  Industry  to  be  a  sub- 
stantial problem,  and  not  because  of  any 
belief  that  the  standards  specified  In  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  and  those  applied  by  the 
courts  are,  in  fact,  significantly  different.  I 
should  like  to  repeat  here  my  strong  belief 
that  the  differences,  If  any.  In  the  standards 
applied  to  bank  mergers  by  the  courts  and 
the  standards  applied  by  the  agencies  have 
been  overstated.  Therefore,  It  Is  vitally  Im- 
portant In  my  view  that  any'  legislation 
aimed  at  achieving  uniformity  of  standards 
should  not,  by  Inadvertant  language,  create 
entirely  new  and  tmtested  standards  In  this 
field.  The  analysis  In  your  letter  of  October 
20,  1965.  Illustrates,  however,  that  It  has  been 
very  difficult  to  draft  statutory  language 
creating  uniform  standards  without  also 
modifying  existing  law  In  undesirable  ways. 

For  example,  as  you  point  out.  the  Ashley- 
Ottlnger  propyosal  could  be  reasonably  inter- 
preted to  permit  the  regulatory  agencies  and 
the  courts  to  approve  a  merger  that  violates 
the  Sherman  Act.  This  would  effect  a  sub- 
stantial change  In  current  law,  for,  as  Is 
clearly  Indicated  by  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Bank  Merger  Act,  that  act  was  not  In- 
tended to  affect  in  any  way  the  applicability 
of  the  Sherman  Act  to  bank  mergers. 

Moreover,  according  to  the  Ashley  report 
of  October  19,  1965,  the  proposal  "would 
change  the  present  standards  for  the  consid- 
eration of  bank  mergers"  and  would  pro- 
vide "In  effect,  that  the  general  principle  that 
substantially  anticompetitive  mergers  are 
absolutely  prohibited  Is  to  be  modified 
In  the  case  of  banks  to  the  extent  that 
a  "merger  transaction  which  tends  to 
lessen  competition  may  be  approved 
where  the  probable  adverse  competitive  effect 


thereof  Is  clearly  outweighed  In  the  pvbllc 
Interest  by  the  probable  effect  of  such  trans- 
action In  meeting  the  convenience  and  needs 
of  the  community  to  be  served'."  In  thus 
permitting  the  single  factor  of  "convenience 
and  needs"  to  override  all  other  considera- 
tions, the  proposal  goes  far  beyond  the  de- 
sirable objective  of  achieving  uniformity  to 
the  review  of  bank  mergers  by  means  of  a 
direction  to  the  courts  and  agencies  to  take 
Into  account  all  of  the  standards  of  the  Bank 
Merger  Act,  and  does  not  accord  with  my 
view  that  a  substantive  change  in  existing 
law  is  neither  necessary  nor  appropriate. 

As  you  know,  we  also  had  some  difficulties 
with  your  bill,  again  largely  stemming  from 
the  fact  that  it  Incorporated  novel  tests  that 
would  create  new  uncertainties  In  this  area 
of  the  law  and  might  lead  to  a  substantial 
modification  of  antitrust  principles,  al- 
though this  was  clearly  not  your  Intent.  I 
understand  that  my  staff  has  reviewed  the 
proposed  revision  of  subsections  (5)  and  (7) 
of  the  Ashley-Ottlnger  bill  which  I  am  en- 
closing herewith,  and  that  you  are  agreeable 
to  the  proposed  revision. 

I  believe  that  the  proposed  revision  does 
not  conflict  In  any  way  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  Secretary  Fowler  in  his  letter  to 
you  of  January  3.  In  my  opinion,  the  pro- 
posed revision  accurately  reflects  the  present 
law  applicable  to  bank  mergers,  and  with  the 
exception  which  I  shall  shortly  note,  I  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  Ashley-Ottinger  bill  If 
revised  as  Indicated. 

The  exception  concerns  section  2(a)  of  the 
Ashley-Ottlnger  bill.  For  the  reasons  set 
forth  In  my  testimony  and  In  my  letter  of 
September  24,  1985,  I  remain  opposed  to  this 
or  any  similar  provision. 
Sincerely, 

Nicholas  dkB.  Katzknbach, 

Attorney  General. 

Draft  Revision  or  Subsections  (5)  and  (7) 
OP  8.  1698,  AS  Amended  in  Proposed  Bill 
Piled  bt  Congressmen  Ashley  and 
Ottinoeb 

1.  SubsecUon  (5)  to  read  as  follows;  "The 
responsible  agency  shall  not  approve  a  pro- 
posed merger  transaction  unless  It  finds  that 
such  transaction  will  be  In  the  public  Interest, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  effect  of  the 
transaction  on  competition  (Including  any 
tendency  toward  monopoly)  and  the  Im- 
IK)rtance  of  protecting  the  pubUc  against 
bank  Insolvency.  In  determining  the  effect 
on  competition  and  the  likelihood  of  insol- 
vency, the  agency  shall  take  Into  account  the 
following  factors,  among  others: 

"(A) -I The  flnandal  history  and  condition 
of  each  of  the  banks  Involved; 

"(B)  The  adequacy  of  their  capital 
structure; 

"(C)   Their  futtire  earnings  prospects; 

"(D)  The  general  character  of  their  man- 
agement; and 

"(E)  The  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
communities  to  be  served." 

2.  Subsection  (7)  to  read  as  follows: 
"(A)  Any  action  brought  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  arising  out  of  a  merger  trans- 
action shall  be  commenced  prior  to  the 
earliest  time  under  paragraph  (6)  at  which  a 
merger  transaction  approved  under  para- 
graph (5)  might  be  consummated.  The  com- 
mencement of  such  an  action  shall  stay  the 
effectiveness  of  the  agency's  approval  unless 
the  court  shall  otherwise  specifically  order 
In  any  such  action,  the  court  shall  review  de 
novo  the  Issues  presented. 

"(B)  In  any  Judicial  proceeding  attacking 
a  merger  transaction  approved  under  para- 
graph (5)  on  the  ground  that  the  merger 
transaction  alone  and  of  itself  constituted  a 
violation  of  any  antitrust  laws  other  than 
section  2  of  the  act  of  July  2,  1890  (sec.  2 
of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  15  U.S.C.  2), 
the  standards  applied  by  the  court  shall  be 
identical    with     those    that     the    banking 
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agenclea  are  directed  to  apply  under  para- 
graph ( 5 ) . 
••(C)   Upon  the  consiunmatlon  or  a  merger 

transaction  In  connpUance  with  this  sub- 
section axid  after  the  termination  of  any 
antitrust  litigation  commenced  within  the 
period  preecrlbed  In  this  paragraph,  or  upon 
the  termination  of  such  period  If  no  such 
litigation  la  commenced  therein,  the  trana- 
action  may  not  thereafter  be  attacked  In  any 
Judicial  proceeding  on  the  ground  that  It 
alone  and  of  itself  consUtuted  a  violation  of 
any  antitrust  laws  other  than  section  2  of 
the  act  of  July  2.  1890  (sec.  2  of  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act.  15  U.8.C.  2).  but  nothing  In 
this  subsection  shall  exempt  any  bank  re- 
sulting from  a  merger  transaction  from  com- 
plying wiih  the  antitrust  laws  after  the 
conaununation  of  such  transaction." 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
(during  the  2  week.s  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  flUnj?  of  the  report  and  passage 
of  S  1698  by  the  House  on  February  8, 
1966,  with  the  text  of  H  R.  12173  inserted, 
there  was  ample  opportunity  for  review 
of  the  bill  by  the  Senate. 

During  this  period  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  considered  the 
House  proposal.  On  January  25.  1966 — 
1  day  after  the  House  report  on  HJl. 
12173  was  file(i— I  wrote  a  letter  to  each 
member  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Cominittee.  enclosing  and  calling 
attention  to  the  House  biU  and  report 
and  comparing  the  House  version  with 
earlier  versions  of  S.  1698,  Senators 
DouGL.\s  and  Proxmire  replied  In  a  letter 
of  February  1.  1966.  raising  questions 
concerning  the  bill,  in  which  they  specifi- 
cally recognized  "the  fact  that  the  sec- 
tion is  a  substantive  change  in  the  law." 
I  replied  to  Senators  Douglas  and  Prox- 
mire by  a  letter  of  February  2. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letters  of  January  25  and 
February  2.  and  the  letter  of  February  1 
from  Senators  Douglas  and  Proxmire  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

(See  exhibit  2.i 

Mr.  ROBERTSON,  Mr.  President,  on 
February  3,  196 6- -the  day  that  the  House 
passed  S.  1698  Amended  to  include  the 
text  of  H.R.  12173—1  wrote  to  each  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  advising 
them  that  I  intended  to  bring  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  move  to  concur  in 
the  House  provisions  and  send  the  bill 
directly  to  the  President.  This  letter 
made  it  clear  lo  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  bill  was  a  compromise  be- 
tween those  who.  like  myself,  felt  that 
the  antitrust  laws  should  not  apply  In 
any  respect  to  bank  mergers  and  those 
who  felt  that  the  position  taken  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Philadelphia  and 
Lexington  cases  should  be  upheld  and 
that  no  legislation  was  needed. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  rr.y  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 8,  1966.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being   no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
See  exhibits,! 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  made  In 
my    letter    of    February    2    to    Senators 


Douglas  and  Proxmire,  I  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  full  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  on  the  morning  of  February 
9,  1966.  At  this  meeting,  the  committee 
had  before  it  the  Summary  of  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  amendments,  comparing  my 
original  S.  1698.  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment to  S.  1698  which  passed  the  Senate, 
and  the  House  bUl  (H.R.  12173).  This 
summary  is  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  February  9,  at  page  2657.  As 
indicated  in  my  remarks  at  page  2652, 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
reviewed  the  House  bill  extensively  and, 
after  defeating  a  motion  to  reject  the 
amendment  authorizing  the  banking 
agencies  to  intervene  in  antitrust  cases, 
instructed  me  by  a  vote  of  9  yeas  to  2 
nays  to  accept  the  House  amendments  in 
to  to. 

I  need  not  review  the  extensive  dis- 
cussion of  S.  1698  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  February  9,  1966— including 
particularly  the  discussion  of  the  motion 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Antitnist 
Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee to  refer  the  bill  to  his  subcommittee 
for  hearings — to  make  it  clear  that  the 
Senate  was  well  aware  that  the  purpose 
and  intent  of  S.  1698.  was  in  the  words 
of  Senator  Hart: 

The  antitrust  laws  shall  not  be  applied  to 
bank  mergers  as  they  occur  generally  in  our 
economy,  but  rather,  that  bank  mergers  shall 
be  subject  to  a  different  test.  (Congres- 
sional Record,  Feb.  9.  1966.  p.  2660.) 

Ordinarily,  I  would  not  take  notice  of 
comments  made  by  litigants  in  court  as 
to  the  legislative  history  of  a  bill.  How- 
ever, when  the  suggestion  is  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Department  of  Justice  that 
the  Senate  did  not  give  full  consideration 
to  the  significance  and  effect  of  a  bill  on 
which  it  was  acting,  it  is.  In  my  judg- 
ment, appropriate  to  make  It  clear  that 
the  Senate  had  ample  notice,  and  was 
fully  aware,  of  the  Issues  and  considera- 
tions Involved. 

In  my  judgment  the  Congress,  In  the 
exercise  of  Its  constitutional  duty  to  leg- 
islate, has  expressed  Its  decision  clearly 
and  decisively.  The  majority  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
and  the  majority  of  the  House,  and  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  the  majority  of 
the  Senate,  have  decided  that  they  do 
not  want  the  general  rules  of  the  antl- 
trxist  laws  to  apply  to  bank  mergers — 
they  want  bank  mergers  to  be  decided 
under,  and  controlled  by,  special  stand- 
ards designed  for  this  regulated  industry, 
under  which  consideration  must  be  given 
both  to  competitive  factors  and  to  the 
convenience  and  needs  of  those  who  are 
to  be  served;  they  do  not  want  the  com- 
petitive factors  to  be  controlling;  on  the 
contrary,  they  want  the  banking  agen- 
cies smd  the  courts  to  approve  mergers, 
even  though  competition  will  be  substan- 
tially reduced.  If  the  convenience  and 
needs  of  the  community  to  be  served 
clearly  outweigh  the  loss  of  competition. 

In  my  opinion  the  Justice  Department 
should  accept  this  decision  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Congress,  and  should  carry 
out  its  fxmctions  and  responsibilities 
under  these  new  and  different  standards. 
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U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cttrrenct, 

October  22, 1965. 
Hon.  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach. 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Attornet  General:  It  has  been 
our  earnest  hope  and  expectation  that  by  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress action  wovUd  have  been  completed  on 
a  measure  clarifying  the  existing  confusion 
with  regard  to  bank  mergers.  Such  a  bill, 
S.  1698,  passed  the  Senate  without  dissent 
last  Jime.  and  a  somewhat  different  but 
eq\ially  effective  measure  was  reported  by  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  Just 
this  week — but  not  In  time  for  final  floor 
action  by  the  House  and  Senate. 

It  Is  our  expectation  that  we  will  have 
enacted  such  a  measure  In  the  early  days 
of  the  forthcoming  session- of  Congress.  Thi« 
being  so,  we  are  deeply  concerned  that  dur- 
ing this  interim  period,  action  might  be 
taken  with  regard  to  several  of  the  bank 
mergers  now  challenged  by  your  Etepart- 
ment  which  might  prejudice  the  application 
of  the  new  law.  As  you  know,  two  such 
merger  cases  are  now  In  the  final  stages  of 
settlement  by  divestiture,  and  the  fotir 
others  are  in  various  pre-trial  or  trial  stages. 
All  of  these  cases  will  be  basically  affected 
by  new  legislation  which,  as  we  have  noted, 
we  expect  to  be  enacted  shortly.  For  ex- 
ample, the  bUl  passed  by  the  Senate  would 
terminate  all  six  pending  cases;  all  versions 
of  the  bUl  considered  by  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  (Currency  Committee  would  termi- 
nate the  three  mergers  consummated  before 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Philadelphia  case;  and  the  bill  reported  by 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee would  also  provide  new  standards  to  b« 
applied  in  the  cases  Involving  the  three 
mergers  consummated  after  the  Philadel- 
phia  decision. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  express  our  con- 
cern lest  what  seems  clearly  to  be  the  sense 
of  Congress  In  the  area  of  bank  mergers  be 
frustrated  by  action  taken  In  any  of  the  sU 
pending  cases. 

Accordingly,  we  urge  that  you  refrain  from 
any  further  steps  In  these  cases,  particularly 
the  two  which  are  now  In  the  final  stages 
of  divestiture,  until  the  Congress  has  had  an 
opportunity  during  the  coming  session  to 
conclude  its  consideration  of  the  pending 
bank  merger  legislation. 

In  addition.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  these 
cases  are  pendlnt  In  the  Judicial  branch,  we 
request  that  on  our  behalf  you  respe<:tfully 
bring  our  views  to  the  attention  of  the 
several  courts  having  jurisdiction  over  these 
six  pending  cases. 
""Respectfully  submitted. 

MnCE   MANSItELD, 

Majority  Leader, 

U.S.  Senate. 
James  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
A.  Willis  Robertson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Ranking  and 

Currency. 
Everett    McKinlet   Dikksxn, 

Minority  Leader, 

U.S.  Senate. 
Wallace  ?".  Bennett. 

Exhibit  2 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currenct. 
January  25,  1986. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Sparkman:  Aa  you.  of  coont, 
know,  the  bank  merger  bill  passed  last  spring 
by  our  committee  affected  over  2,000  banks 
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with  assets  over  $50  billion  and  thousands  of 
stockholders. 

At  long  last,  the  House  committee  agreed 
on  a  bill  which  has  now  been  Introduced  by 
Chairman  Patman  as  H.R.  12173.  I  enclose 
for  your  Information  a  copy  of  that  bill  and 
the  report  thereon. 

While  my  personal  preference  was  for  the 
bill  I  Introduced  originally,  which  made  It 
crystal  clear  that  bank  mergers  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  antitrust  laws  In  any  respect, 
I  accepted  In  the  committee  and  on  the  floor 
the  Proxmire  amendment.  The  bill  which 
thus  passed  the  Senate  gave  authority  to  the 
Justice  Department  to  proceed  against  fu- 
ture mergers  before  they  were  consiumnated 
but  exempted  mergers  from  attack  under  the 
antitrust  laws  after  they  had  been  con- 
summated. 

H.R.  12173.  like  the  Senate  blU,  would  give 
the  Justice  Department  an  opportunity  for 
30  days  to  proceed  against  bank  mergers  be- 
fore consummation.  F^^^thermore,  Instead 
of  giving  an  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws  for  all  mergers  which  have  been  con- 
summated In  the  past,  Including  all  six  cases 
pending  In  court,  as  the  Senate  bill  would 
have  done.  H.R.  12173  would  not  exempt  the 
three  post-Philadelphia  mergers  now  pend- 
ing In  court — In  St.  Louis,  Tennessee,  and 
S.in  Francisco.  In  addition,  HM.  12173.  un- 
like the  Senate  bUl,  would  not  provide  any 
future  exemption  for  bank  mergers  from  the 
antimonoptoly  provisions  of  section  2  of  the 
Sherman  Act. 

Possibly  the  chief  difference  between  the 
Senate  bill  and  KJt.  12173  is  that  tmder  the 
Senate  bUl.  the  banking  agencies  would  first 
approve  a  merger  after  considering  both  the 
competitive  factors  and  the  public  interest 
factors  relating  to  convenience  and  needs 
of  the  community,  and  if  the  case  went  to 
court  imder  the  Clayton  Act,  the  court  would 
be  limited,  under  the  decision  In  the  PhUa- 
delphla  case,  to  competitive  factors  Etlone. 
and  the  overall  public  Interest  and  conven- 
ience needs  of  the  community  could  not  be 
considered.  Under  HM.  12173,  both  the 
banking  agencies  and  the  courts  would  fol- 
low the  same  standards,  somewhat  more  re- 
strictive than  those  vmder  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  of  1960.  but  stUl  permitting  considera- 
tion of  both  the  convenience  and  needs  of 
community  and  the  public  Interest  on  the 
one  hand,  and  competitive  factors  on  the 
other  hand. 

Since  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
House  committee  prefers  the  provisions  of 
their  bill,  if  we  ask  for  a  conference.  I,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  would  have  to 
state  we  prefer  the  provisions  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

I  am  very  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  we 
should  accept  the  provisions  of  H.R.  12173, 
regardless  of  minor  differences  we  might  pre- 
fer if  we  had  complete  power  In  the  matter. 
Accordingly,  I  recommend  that  the  Senate 
accept  the  House  bill,  which  I  expect  the 
House  will  send  to  us  In  the  next  few  days. 

With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  Wnxis  Robertson, 

Chairman. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

Joint  Economic  Committee, 

February  1,  1966. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Robertson:   We  appreciate 
your  courtesy  In  letting  us  know.  In  your 
letter  of  January  25,  of  your  inclination  to 
recommend  that  the  Senate  agree  to  H.R. 
12173,  the  Bank  Merger  Act  Amendments  re- 
cently approved  by  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency   Committee,    in   place   of   S.    1698 
Which  the  Senate  passed  on  June  11,  1965. 

In  our  opinion,   however,   several   of  the 
House  committee's  provisions  drastically  al- 


ter the  Intent  of  the  Senate  bill  and  should 
be  rejected  by  the  Senate.  At  the  very  least 
they  should  be  the  subject  of  serlovis  con- 
sideration In  committee  or  in  conference  be- 
fore the  committee  recommends  that  the 
Senate  accept  them  In  whole  or  in  part. 

The  House  committee  bill  contains  un- 
precedented language  authorizing  officials  of 
a  Federal  banking  agency  to  appear  in  court 
In  bank  merger  proceedings  In  opposition 
to  the  Attorney  General.  (Sec.  1(7)  (D).) 
Thus,  although  the  Attorney  General,  the  re- 
sponsible executive  official  under  the  law, 
Initiates  such  proceedings  In  accord  with  the 
policies  of  the  President  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  law,  other  officials  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  representing  the  Comp- 
troller General,  the  FDIC  or  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  may.  of  their  own  motion, 
oppose  the  Attorney  General  In  court. 

To  our  knowledge  there  Is  no  precedent  or 
Justification  for  such  a  two-headed  approach 
by  the  executive  branch  to  court  enforce- 
ment of  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  second  major  change  In  the  House 
committee  bill  would  permit  the  responsible 
Federal  banking  agency  to  approve  a  pro- 
pKJsed  merger  whose  effect  Is  to  substantially 
lessen  competition,  create  a  monopoly  or  be 
in  restraint  of  trade  if  the  agency  finds  "the 
anticompetitive  effects  of  the  proposed  trans- 
action are  clearly  outweighed  In  the  public 
Interest  by  the  probable  effect  of  the  trans- 
action In  meeting  the  needs  and  convenience 
of  the   community."     (Section    1(5)  (B).) 

While  it  is  true  that  the  convenience  and 
need  factors  are  taken  into  account  under 
the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960,  In  our  Judg- 
ment the  House  bill  radically  increases  the 
weight  to  be  given  to  these  factors.  Whereas 
the  1960  act  simply  provides  that  these  con- 
siderations are  to  be  taken  Into  account  as 
one  of  several  factors  in  determining  the 
effect  on  competition  of  the  proposed  merger, 
the  House  bill  establishes  convenience  and 
need  as  loopholes  permitting  a  merger  despite 
Its  clear  anticompetitive  effect. 

The  Indication  in  subsection  5  that  new 
substantive  standards  are  being  created  Is 
strongly  reenforced  by  section  3.  which  would 
permit  a  renewal  of  bank  merger  applications 
even  for  mergers  previously  held  unlawful. 
The  point  to  be  emphasized  Is  not  the  num- 
ber of  cases  affected  by  this  section  but  the 
fact  that  the  section  Is  a  substantive  change 
in  the  law. 

In  our  opinion,  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  should  exercise  its  re- 
sponsibility to  closely  examine  these  radical 
changes  either  In  committee  or  In  conference. 
The  Innovations  In  the  House  bill  clearly 
weaken  the  previously  expressed  intent  of  the 
Congress  that  vigorous  competition  be  main- 
tained In  the  banking  system.  They  may 
well  encourage  a  Presidential  veto. 

With  best  wishes 

Faithfully  yours, 

Paul   H.    Douglas. 
William  Proxmire. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

February  2,  1966. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Hon.  William  Proxmire. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Colleagues:  I  have  received  your  let- 
ter of  February  1  In  reply  to  my  letter  of 
January  25  concerning  the  Bank  Merger  Act 
Amendments.  You  state  that  several  of  the 
House  committee's  provisions  drastically  al- 
ter the  intent  of  the  Senate  bill  and  should 
be  rejected  by  the  Senate,  or  at  least  should 
be  seriously  considered  In  the  committee  or 
In  conference. 

The  two  provisions  specified  In  your  letter 
are  the  authorization  for  the  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  which  has  approved  a  merger  to 


appear  In  court  when  the  Attorney  General 
attempts  to  attack  the  merger,  and  the 
change  with  respect  to  the  standards  for 
future  approvals,  particularly  the  relative 
weight  of  convenience  and  need  and  com- 
petitive factors. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  these  amend- 
ments alter  the  intent  of  the  Senate  bill. 
The  long  and  bitter  controversy  in  the  House 
which  resulted  in  these  amendments  could, 
of  course,  be  expected  to  result  in  changes  in 
the  Intent  of  the  Senate  bill.  However,  I  do 
not  think  it  follows  from  this  that  they 
should  be  rejected  by  the  Senate.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  convinced  that  in  fact  they 
much  more  closely  carr\'  out  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  when  it  jjassed  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  of  1960  than  did  the  Senate  bill. 

I  agree  that  the  authorization  for  the 
banking  agencies  to  appear  In  court  is  not 
common  or  customary.  But  It  Is  also  not 
common  or  customary  to  have  the  Attorney 
General  go  into  court  to  attack  actions  taken 
by  other  Government  agencies.  As  you  know, 
my  bill — the  original  S.  1698 — would  have 
avoided  this  by  not  permitting  the  Attorney 
General  to  attack  bank  mergers  approved  by 
the  banking  agencies.  However,  It  appears 
to  be  the  Intention  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  Congress  to  let  the  Attorney  General 
attack  bank  mergers  approved  by  the  bank- 
ing agencies,  through  antitrust  suits  against 
the  merging  banks.  This  being  so.  it  makes 
sense  to  me  to  let  the  banking  agency  In- 
volved tell  the  court  why  It  had  found  the 
merger  in  the  public  interest  and  why  it  had 
approved  the  merger.  The  alternatives  are 
to  let  the  position  of  the  banking  agency  be 
presented  to  the  court  by  the  merging  banks, 
which  may  well  not  know  the  reasons  for  the 
approval,  or  by  the  Attorney  General,  whose 
I>osltion  Is  one  of  conflicting  Interests  to  say 
the  least,  or  to  let  the  court  act  in  Ignorance 
of  the  agency's  reasons  for  approval  of  the 
merger. 

There  are,  of  course,  numerous  precedents 
for  permitting  the  departments  to  take  posi- 
tions In  court  different  from  those  of  var- 
ious agencies,  one  being  represented  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  other  by  its  own 
counsel.  While  I  am  not  aware  that  there  Is 
any  statutory  provision  of  this  sort  In  the 
case  of  antitrust  litigation,  It  seems  appro- 
priate to  note  that  in  the  St.  Louis  merger 
case  the  court  before  which  the  case  Is  being 
heard  specifically  authorized  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  to  Intervene  as  a  defendant 
and  granted  him  authority  to  file  an  answer 
In  the  case  by  an  order  dated  July  9.  1965. 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  proposed  stand- 
ards for  consideration  of  future  mergers  give 
a  great  deal  more  weight  to  the  convenience 
and  needs  of  the  commtmity  than  do  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  In  the  Philadelphia 
and  the  Lexington,  Ky..  cases.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, agree  that  the  House  bill  Increases  the 
weight  to  be  given  to  these  factors  in  com- 
parlslon  to  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960.  On 
the  contrary,  the  requirement  that  a  sub- 
stantial lessening  of  competition  must  be 
"clearly  outweighed"  by  the  public  Interest 
factors  makes  the  test  more  rigorous.  I  am 
convinced,  than  that  provided  In  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1960.  In  addition,  the  new  bill 
does  not  provide  exemptions  from  the  anti- 
monopoly  provisions  of  section  2  of  the 
Sherman  Act,  which  the  Senate  bill  would 
have  done,  and  It  would  not  exempt  the  three 
"post-Philadelphia"  mergers  now  In  court. 
These  changes  must  be  weighed  along  •with 
the  other  changes  made  by  the  House. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
as  strongly  as  I  can  that  I  am  convinced  that 
any  effort  to  do  other  than  to  approve  the 
House-passed  bill — either  by  way  of  seeking 
a  conference  or  otherwise — would  be  to  end 
all  chance  for  legislation  on  this  subject  this 
year  or  In  the  foreseeable  future.  I  do  not 
think  there  Is  the  slightest  chance  of  making 
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any  appreciable  Improvement  In  the  bill  at 
this  p)olnt. 

After  an  extraordinary  amount  of  con- 
troversy and  confusion  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  has  agreed  vir- 
tually unanimously  on  a  compromise  bill.  I 
have  been  reliably  Informed  that  advocates 
of  stronger  Justice  Department  control  and 
advocates  of  stronger  Federal  banking  agency 
control  have  Irked  the  President,  and  he  has 
Informed  Speaker  McCormack  that  he  wants 
this  Issue  promptly  disposed  of.  Conse- 
quently, the  Speaker  will  bring  the  bill  to 
an  early  vote  following  the  rule  that  was 
granted  today  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  the  Patman  bill  will 
receive  an  overwhelming  majority  In  the 
House.  Incidentally  Mr.  Patman  stated  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  that  he  personally 
favored  the  bill,  and  that  was  going  quite  far 
considering  what  he  had  said  against  the 
major  provisions  of  the  bill  In  the  past. 
After  the  bill  reaches  us,  we  can  either  accept 
the  Patman  bill  and  send  It  to  the  President 
for  his  signature,  or  we  can  propose  amend- 
ments and  ask  for  a  conference.  But,  from 
everything  I  can  hear,  the  House  will  not 
accept  any  changes  In  the  compromise  bill 
which  has  been  agreed  on  by  virtually  all 
Members  of  the  House  and  by  the  White 
House. 

I  Intend  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee to  discuss  this  matter  Informally  so  that, 
when  the  bill  Is  received  from  the  House,  we 
can  act  promptly  and  I  trust  with  as  much 
unanimity  and  decisiveness  as  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  has  now 
shown  and  as  I  expect  the  House,  to  show 
when  the  bill  comes  before  It.  Needless  to 
say  I  shall  urge  both  the  committee  and  the 
Senate  to  accept  the  House  bill  promptly. 

With    kind    personal   regards,    I   am. 
Sincerely. 

A.  Wn,LlS  ROBEBTSON, 

Chairman. 

Exhibit  3 

U.  S.  Senatt. 
COMMITTEZ  ON  Banking 

AND  CtmRENCT, 

February  8.  1966. 

Deak  CoLLEAOtTE:  As  soon  as  pwsslble  after 
the  Senate  completes  voting  on  the  cloture 
motion  on  Thursday,  a  motion  will  be  made 
to  take  from  the  desk  the  Patman  bank 
merger  bill.  S  1698.  as  amended,  and  con- 
cur In  the  House  bill,  without  amendments. 

I  send  this  letter  to  express  my  hope  that 
you  win  support  this  motion  because  In  my 
opinion  It  will  be  the  only  chance  this  ses- 
sion to  secure  this  much  needed  legislation 
on  this  Important  subject. 

In  that  connection  I  would  remind  you 
of  my  bank  merger  bill  of  1960  and  the  clear 
understanding  we  all  had  at  that  time  that 
bank  mergers  were  exempt  from  section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act  and.  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, from  the  Sherman  Act  also. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  legal  profession  and 
over  the  vigorous  protests  of  Mr.  Justice  Har- 
lan. Mr  Justice  Stewart  and  Mr.  Justice 
Goldberg,  the  Supreme  Court  held  In  the 
Philadelphia  case  that  section  7  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  applied  to  all  bank  mergers,  Includ- 
ing those  definitely  In  the  public  Interest 
as  well  as  those  that  created  a  monopoly. 
Under  that  decision,  and  under  the  Lexing- 
ton. Ky  .  case  Involving  section  1  of  the  Sher- 
man Act,  there  Is  no  defense  In  a  bank  merg- 
er case  regardless  of  how  strongly  all  bank- 
ing agencies  feel  a  merger  is  in  the  public 
Interest. 

In  recent  years  more  than  2,000  banks  with 
assets  of  more  than  «50  billion  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  stockholders  have  merged. 
Under  existing  law.  the  Justice  Department 
has  the  power  to  attack  every  one  of  those 
mergers  and  to  break  up  or  split  In  two  the 
resulting  banks. 


At  present  the  Attorney  Oeneral  disclaims 
any  Intention  to  proceed  In  that  manner  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  Indicating 
his  desire  to  see  legislation  that  would  pro- 
vide a  uniform  approach  and  gtildellnes  for 
the  Justice  Department  as  well  as  for  State 
and  banking  agencies. 

The  bill  that  will  be  before  us  Thursday, 
of  which  Representative  Patman  Is  patron.  Is 
the  committee's  answer  to  those  like  myself 
who  felt  that  the  antitrust  laws  should  not 
apply  to  bank  mergers  and  to  those  who  felt 
that  the  Justice  Department  should  have 
a  complete  veto  over  bank  mergers,  both 
past  and  future. 

I  have  made  cqotacts  with  House  leaders 
and  find  that  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  will  be  adamant  In  Its  re- 
fusal to  consider  any  changes  whatever  In 
Its  bill.  Any  effort  on  our  part  to  amend  It, 
either  to  give  greater  control  to  the  Justice 
Department  or  to  give  less  control  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  will  either  be  an  exercise  in 
futility  or  will  result  In  a  failure  to  have  any 
legislation  on  this  subject  this  session. 
Hence,  my  earnest  appeal  for  support  of  the 
motion  to  accept  the  House  bill  and  send  it 
to  the  President  for  his  signature. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 

A.  Willis  Robektson. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  GOOD  GOV- 
ERNMENT  AWARD   TO    SENATOR 

ERvm 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
Sunday  evening  of  May  1,  1966,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  attend  the  annual  George 
Washington  dinner  of  the  American 
Good  Government  Society.  This  tradi- 
tional celebration  commemorates  the  an- 
niversary of  George  Washington's  first 
oath  taking  for  the  ofQce  of  President  of 
this  great  Nation. 

The  society  takes  this  opportunity  to 
honor  two  citizens,  often  distinguished 
Members  of  Congress,  but  always  from 
opposite  parties,  for  their  services  in  be- 
half of  sound  constitutional  government, 
and  for  their  services  to  the  United 
States  generally. 

Last  Sunday,  the  George  Washlng<x)n 
Good  Government  Award  was  presented 
to  two  distinguished  Members  of  Con- 
gress: the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  and  Repre- 
sentative Gerald  R.  Ford  from  Michigan, 
who  is  House  minority  leader. 

It  was  my  honor  to  present  our  distin- 
guished colleague  Senator  Ervin  for  the 
receipt  of  this  Important  award.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  recipient  is  one  particu- 
larly deserving  of  this  recognition.  He 
has  truly  served  his  State  and  Nation 
well  for  many  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  copy  of 
my  remarks  presenting  Senator  Ervin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  or  Senator  Roman  L.  Hbcska,  on 

Presentation  or  George  Washington  Good 

Government   Award   to   Senator    Sam   J. 

Ervin.   Jr.,  Washington,  D.C,  May  1,  1966 

How  happy  and  fortunate  a  circumstance 

It  is  that  this  year  there  la  a  coincidence  of 

two  meaningful  datee — the  annual  meeting 

of  the  American  Good  Government  Society 

and  Law  Day. 

This  14th  annual  meeting  marks  the  occa- 
sion for  presentation  of  the  George  Washing- 


ton Av^ard  In  recognition  of  and  tribute  for 
service/  on  behalf  of  sound  constitutional 
goven^ent. 

Law  Day  signals  the  annual  commemora- 
tion the  Nation  over  of  the  Indispensable 
place/ and  role  of  law  In  our  civilization. 

There  are  not  many  public  officials  who  are 
Justly  enutled  to  the  acclaim  of  their  fellow- 
mani  for  concurrent  excellence  and  preemi- 
nence In  all  aspects  of  the  government  and 
law. I  thoee  of  the  practitioner,  the  jurist,  the 
scholar,  and  the  lawmaker. 

BMt.  there  has  been  selected  and  designated 
as  ijuch  a  man,  the  Honorable  Sam  J.  Ervin, 
Jr.,  the  senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
a  gxKl  friend  and  admired  colleague. 

This  selection  and  designation  were  wisely 
and  confidently  made.  This  is  testified  to 
by  the  Judgment  of  the  trustees  and  members 
of  she  American  Good  Goverment  Society, 
anc^  by  the  enthusiastic  and  spirited  attend- 
ance at  this  signal  occasion. 
'  We  all  know  that  our  honoree  will  add 
luscer  and  brilliance  to  the  tradition  of  this 
society's  selections  for  Its  annual  award. 

We  all  know  that  our  honoree  has  served 
loyally  and  competently  In  the  fields  of  Gov- 
eritment  and  of  law. 

The  Honorable  Sam  J.  Ervin's  distin- 
guished career  in  the  Senate  began  In  1954. 
He>  Is  presently  a  ranking  member  of  three 
Senate  Committees:  Armed  Services,  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  the  Judiciary. 

,Hls  highly  responsible  and  effective  work 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  has  surprised  no  one  who 
kjhew  him.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment 
1*1  1954,  to  succeed  the  late  Clyde  R.  Hoey, 
a  State  paper  commented  editorially; 
;  "Endowed  with  grace  and  charm  and  a 
•warm  personality  completely  devoid  of  af- 
fectation, Sam  Ervin  will  win  myriads  of 
/  friends  for  himself  and  his  State  In  Wash- 
ington by  virtue  of  his  personal  magnetism 
alone.  On  the  big  issues  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  his  State  and  Nation  he  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  vote  not  as  a  conservative 
or  as  a  liberal  but  as  a  conscientious  legis- 
lator who  thinks  things  through  for  himself 
and  tries  to  do  what  he  believes  to  be  In  the 
best  interests  of  the  public  he  serves." 
This  indeed  was  an  accurate  prophecy. 
Prom  the  time  of  his  graduation  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  his  return  from 
World  War  I  duty  in  Europe  with  the  scars 
of  his  bravery  and  the  symbols  of  his  gal- 
lantry, including  the  Silver  Star,  the  Purple 
Heart,  and  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  Sam 
Ervin  was  "a  man  to  watch."  He  is  now 
and  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  man  listened 
to  and  followed. 

But  a  well-rounded  personality  like  Sam, 
deserves  a  well-rounded  introduction.  To  be 
frank,  this  forward-looking  man  has  been 
known  to  attack  his  goal  from  the  rear. 
Perhaps  it  can  be  passed  off  as  brilliant 
strategy.  The  fact  remains,  my  friends,  that 
we  are  honoring  a  sociological  first.  Yes.  It 
is  true,  Sam  Ervtn  was  a  Harvard  drop-in. 

Now  don't  stop  me  if  you  have  heard  this 
one :  Sam  "read"  for  the  law  in  North  Carolina 
after  returning  from  overseas.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  that  State  in  1919.  No 
doubt  anticipating  the  present  demand  for 
those  associated  with  that  fine  school,  he 
went  to  Harvard  for  a  gradu.^.te  year  In  law. 
He  liked  It  so  much  he  then  stayed  a  second 
year.  Finally,  Dean  Pound,  one  of  my  most 
outstanding  fellow  Nebraskans,  told  him  that 
If  he  would  only  take  the  first  year  work, 
he  would  have  a  Harvard  degree.  So,  his 
third  year  there  he  did,  and  he  does. 

After  some  15  years  In  the  private  practice 
of  law  with  his  father,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Judiciary  of  his  State.  He  has  repre- 
sented North  Carolina  In  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  He  has  also  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  of  that  State.  And, 
he  was  6  years  an  associate  Justice  of  the 
highest  court  in  his  State. 
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Sam  Ebvin  has  been  everything  but  a  side- 
line observer.  He  is  lawyer,  jurist,  legislator, 
patriot,  and  fisherman,  not  necessarily  In 
that  order.  And,  as  the  Senator  himself 
often  has  and  will  shortly  again  Introduce 
irrefutable  evidence,  he  is  also  a  delightful 
raconteur. 

It  Is  particularly  appropriate  that  the 
George  Washington  Award  honors  Sam.  He 
Is  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  consti- 
tutional lawyers  in  America.  His  unexcelled 
work  as  chairman  of  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Is  testimony  that  this  recognition  is 
well  deserved.  It  has  been  an  education  and 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  serve  with  him  on  this 
subcommittee.  That  experience  Is  certain 
Inspiration  and  foundation  for  the  esteem 
and  respect  in  which  I  hold  him. 

After  a  few  encounters  with  the  man,  one 
becomes  immediately  aware  of  his  deep  love 
for  and  mtereet  In  our  living  Constitution. 
He  Is  one  of  those  remarkable  chapter-and- 
verse  men  who  cannot  only  cite  a  decision 
by  case  name  and  year  but  also  give  you  the 
page  number  of  the  volume  In  which  It 
appears. 

In  the  area  of  citizens'  rights  under  the 
Constitution,  he  Is  astoundingly  learned.  As 
cbalrman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights,  the  Senator  has  conducted 
public  hearings,  field  studies,  investigations, 
and  background  research  relating  to  the 
rights  of  persons  subject  to  military  Juris- 
diction, rights  of  the  American  Indian,  rights 
of  the  mentally  ill,  rights  In  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice  and  voting  require- 
ments. He  has  Inquired  Into  the  right  to 
counsel  In  proceedings  before  the  various 
Federal  agencies  and  the  rights  of  Federal 
employees  In  firings,  hlrlngs,  and  personnel 
practices. 

He  strongly  believes  In  the  efficacy  of  that 
basic  underpinning  of  our  Constitution — 
the  separation  of  powers  and  the  resulting 
checks  and  balances.  The  concept  of  our 
Republic  as  a  union  of  federated  States,  with 
definite  roles  for  the  Union  and  each  State 
respectively  is  a  real  and  living  one  for  him. 
It  Is  an  article  of  faith  in  Its  highest  sense. 

Even  apart  from  the  10th  amendment,  the 
Senator  is  a  persuasive  advocate  of  the  posi- 
tion that  in  many  areas  the  States  can  sim- 
ply do  the  better  job. 

Labels  simply  do  not  fit  Sam  Ervin.  Call 
a  position  "liberal,"  "conservative,"  "right," 
left,"  or  "middle"  or  what  you  will.  The 
particular  sound  you  use  is  not  a  relevant 
fact  for  him.  His  judgment  U  much  more 
soundly  based.  It  Is  based  on  a  philosophy 
of  government  developed  by  a  mind  steeped 
with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  Constitu- 
tion: steeped  with  respect  for  and  trust  in 
the  people  and  their  abUlty  to  govern  them- 
selves: tempered  by  the  experiences  of  active 
participation  with  his  fellow  countrymen  in 
the  troubles  and  joys  of  living.  Such  at- 
tributes as  these  are  Increasingly  harder  to 
find  among  lawyers,  legislators,  and  citizens 
these  days.  They  abide  flrmlv  and  naturally 
In  Sam  Ervin.  In  fact,  he,  like  George  Wash- 
ington, can  truly  state  that  "it  has  been  my 
faithful  study  to  collect  my  duty  from  a 
Just  appreciation  of  everv  circumstance  by 
which  it  might  be  affected." 

Senator  Sam  Ervin,  It  is  a  great  honor  to 
me  to  have  been  asked  to  present  to  you  this 
tnbute  In  recognition  of  your  continuing 
and  dedicated  practice  of  good  government. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  lan- 
«^8e  of  the  society's  resolution  on  this 
°*^^f«|on  perfectly  expresses  the  esteem  In 
wwch  Sam  Ervin  Is  held  and  I  ask  iman- 
'Dious  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
^coRD  at  this  point  the  resolution  of 
tribute  and  honor  to  the  Honorable  Sam 
J- Ervin,  Jr.,  from  the  American  Good 
Qovemment  Society. 

CXII 609— Part  8 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  of  TaiBrrTK  and  Honor  to 
Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr. 

Patriot,  statesman,  and  distinguished  con- 
stitutional jurist,  has  served  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  United  States  for  a 
third  of  a  century — as  a  soldier  in  battle,  a 
State  legislator,  a  Representative  in  Congress, 
Judge  in  criminal  and  superior  courts,  6  years 
as  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
North  Carolina,  and  almost  12  years  In  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Among  his  notable  achievements  are:  per- 
fecting the  Immigration  Act  of  1965:  defining 
the  rights  of  mental  patients  in  the  District 
of  Columbia — model  legislation  for  the 
States;  Improving  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice In  Federal  criminal  cases;  and  Senate 
approval  of  judicial  review  of  Federal  grants 
to  chiu'ch-related  schools. 

Gifted  with  a  genius  for  law  and  Justice, 
devoted  to  the  Constitution  as  framed.  Sena- 
tor Ervin  must  be  numbered  among  the  great 
lawyers,  one  of  the  smallest  societies  of 
mortal  excellence.  North  Carolina  can  be 
Justly  proud  of  her  most  dlstlngTilahed  living 
son. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponding. Senator  Ervin  displayed  the 
humor  and  sound  judgments  for  which 
he  is  so  well  known.  Although  the  ex- 
tracts from  his  remarks,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
does  not  include  them,  his  talk  was  re- 
plete with  the  anecdotes  for  which  he  is 
so  justly  famous.  You  can  be  sure  that 
the  large  audience  at  the  dinner  was  not 
denied  this  pleasure.  His  remarks  which 
follow  evidence  his  deserved  reputation 
as  a  scholar  and  man  of  commonsense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Remarks  or  U.S.  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
in  Accepting  the  George  Washington 
Award  at  the  Meeting  op  the  Good  Gov- 
ernment Society  in  Washington,  D.C, 
Mat  1,  1966 

As  I  accept  the  George  Washington  Award 
of  the  Good  Government  Society,  I  am  both 
thankful  and  humble. 

My  thanks  are  due  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Roman  Hruska,  for  his  most  gracious 
remarks  concerning  me. 

My  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  loyal  friends 
and  beloved  relatives  from  North  Carolina 
and  elsewhere  whose  presence  honors  me  far 
above  any  poor  merit  of  mine. 

My  thanks  are  likewise  due  to  the  Good 
Government  Society  for  Iwstowing  upon  me 
an  award  of  high  distinction.  My  conscious- 
ness that  I  am  not  deserving  of  It  makes  me 
very  humble. 

My  thanks  are  due,  moreover,  to  my  wife 
and  my  sweetheart,  who  happens  to  be  the 
self -same  person,  for  attending  this  meet- 
ing. Her  presence  always  minimizes  my 
sorrows  and  multiplies  my  Joys. 

The  Good  Government  Society  merits  the 
gratitude  of  all  who  love  America  for  its 
devotion  to  good  government.  This  Is  so  be- 
cause it  Is  impossible  to  overemphasize  the 
benefits  of  good  government  or  the  evils  of 
bad. 

Let  MB  meditate  for  a  moment  upon  the 
attributes  of  good  government. 

Good  government  derives  its  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  Good  govern- 
ment is  government  under  a  written  consti- 
tution, which  establishes  a  government  of 
laws  and  puts  It  beyond  the  control  of  Im- 
patient public  officials,  temporary  majorities, 
and  the  varying  moods  of  public  opinion. 


By  a  government  of  laws,  I  mean  a  govern- 
ment in  which  certain  and  constant  laws 
rather  than  the  uncertain  and  Inconstant 
wills  of  men  govern  all  the  officers  of  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  the  people  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances. 

Good  government  esteems  freedom  to  be 
civilization's  most  precious  value,  and  knows 
that  Thomas  Hobbes  spoke  eternal  truth 
when  he  said:  "Freedom  Is  political  power 
divided  into  small  fragments."  Accordingly, 
good  government  divides  Its  powers  among 
different  depositories  to  prevent  despotism. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtee  does 
this  In  two  ways.  First,  it  allots  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  powers  necessary  to 
enable  It  to  discharge  Its  functions  as  a  cen- 
tral government,  and  leaves  to  the  States  the 
power  to  regulate  their  internal  affairs;  and, 
second.  It  divides  the  powers  It  vests  In  the 
Federal  Government  among  its  three  depart- 
ments In  this  manner:  The  power  to  make 
law  In  Congress,  the  power  to  execute  law  in 
the  President,  and  the  power  to  Interpret  law 
In  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  inferior  Fed- 
eral courts. 

Good  government  secures  to  each  citizen 
poUtlcal,  economic,  and  religious  freedom  by 
specific  rights  which  he  Is  entitled  to  assert, 
even  against  government  Itself.  To  this  end. 
It  guarantees  to  him  such  rights  as  the  right 
to  due  process,  the  right  to  speak  and  wor- 
ship freely,  the  right  to  earn  his  livelihood  in 
any  lawful  calling,  the  right  to  acquire,  use, 
and  dispose  of  property,  and  the  right  to  per- 
form such  acts  and  enter  Into  such  contracts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  do  these  things. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  all  government 
operates  through  the  agency  of  men,  and  no 
government  can  be  better  in  practical  oper- 
ation than  the  men  who  operate  It. 

The  men  and  women  who  made  the  Amer- 
ica we  love  gave  us  the  best  system  of  gov- 
ernment ever  devised  by  the  experience  and 
wisdom  of  man  and  his  purpose  to  be  free 
and  self-governing.  The  system,  properly 
administered,  virtually  Insures  good  govern- 
ment. But  even  this  well-nigh  perfect  sys- 
tem will  not  produce  good  government  unless 
two  conditions  are  met. 

The  first  Is  that  the  people  must  be  eter- 
nally vigilant;  and  the  second  Is  that  public 
officers  must  be  faithful  to  the  trust  reposed 
in  them  by  our  government  of  laws. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  threat 
which  the  unfaithfulness  of  public  officers 
to  their  trust  presents  to  good  government. 
Paradoxical  as  It  may  seem,  the  unfaithful- 
ness of  public  officers  to  their  trust  may  be 
motivated  either  by  venality  or  by  good 
intentions. 

Good  government  may  be  thwarted  to  a 
substantial  degree  by  venal  men.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  the  number  of  such  men 
in  public  office  is  comparatively  small,  and 
the  injury  they  do  to  good  government  to 
not  wholly  without  remedy. 

It  Is  otherwise  with  respect  to  public  men 
whose  good  intentions  prompt  them  to  gov- 
ern by  their  own  notions  of  what  they  deem 
to  be  desirable  rather  than  by  the  rules  es- 
tablished by  our  government  of  laws.  They 
not  only  thwart  good  government,  but  they 
also  Jeopardize  the  existence  of  our  govern- 
ment of  laws  Itself. 

Justice  Louis  D.  Brandels  had  these  con- 
slderatlons  In  mind  when  he  declared  that 
"experience  teaches  us  to  be  most  on  our 
guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the  govern- 
ment's purposes   are   beneflclent." 

And  Daniel  Webster  made  some  penetrat- 
ing observaUons  concerning  public  officers 
who  substitute  their  good  intentions  for 
rules  of  law.    He  said: 

"Good  intentions  will  always  be  pleaded 
for  every  assumption  of  authority — It  Is 
hardly  too  strong  to  say  that  the  Constitu- 
tion was  made  to  guard  the  people  against 
the  dangers  of  gcxjd  intentions.  There  are 
men  In  all  ages  who  mean  to  govern  well. 
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but  they  mean  to  govern.    They  promlae  to 
be    g'x^xj    masters,    but    they    mean    to    be 

masters." 

Since  ihe  best  system  of  government  will 
not  produce  p-xxi  government  unleaa  It  Is 
administered  by  go-ad  men,  America  prays 
for  the  services  or  good  men  !n  tbese  words 
of  Joslah  Gilbert  Holiand : 

■G'xl  give  as  men     A  time  like  this  demandB 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith  and 

ready  hands; 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 
Men   who   have   honor — men   who  will  not 

lie; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagog 
Aad  diunn  his  treacherotu  flatterlee  without 

winking. 
Tall  men.  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the 

ff;g 
In  public  duty  and  In  private  thinking." 


MENACE  OF  SUBVERSIVE  ACTTVTTY 

M."  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
hard  to  believe  that  this  great  Nation  of 
ours  can  be  a  bastion  of  freedom  against 
world  commur.lsm  if  we  ignore  subver- 
sive elements  growing  stronger  in  our 
own  society. 

In  South  Vietnam  our  forces  are  meet- 
ing the  forces  of  communism  In  a  clear- 
cut  exchange  of  strength.  Our  young 
men  are  laying  down  their  lives  to  honor 
our  commitment  to  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam. 

But  here  in  our  own  country,  In  our 
States  and  cities,  the  menace  of  subver- 
sive activity  has  not  dimini-shed.  In  fact, 
recent  court  rulings  have  helped  to  pro- 
vide a  shield  for  these  subversives  to 
work  behind 

These  elements,  both  Communists  and 
those  who  further  the  Communist 
causes  through  misgiaided  intention,  or 
aa  dupes,  have  found  fertile  soil  to  root 
their  movements  in.  They  have,  as  I 
have  pointed  out  in  past  statements,  in- 
filtrated the  so-called  civil  rights  or- 
kjanizations  on  many  leveLs. 

They  have  agitated  for  racial  unrest 
and  have  deliberately  sought  to  destroy 
communications  and  cooperations  be- 
tween persons  of  good  faith  of  all  races. 

The.se  elements  were  active  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Mississippi  and  I  think  they 
can  be  thanked  for  doing  extensive  dam- 
age to  race  relations  in  Mississippi  and 
other  States 

T'xlay.  however.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  sounding  a  note  of  warning  for  the 
sake  of  my  State.  I  am  speaking  out 
because  I  have  the  interests  of  all  Ameri- 
cans at  heart. 

I  believe  in  the  coming  months,  many 
cities  in  many  States  will  feel  the  ef- 
fects of  the  poison  spread  by  subversives. 

Because  of  such  activities,  riots  and 
efforts  to  destroy  all  effective  law  en- 
forcement may  well  visit  the  North, 
South.  East,  and  West  of  this  country. 

The  bitter  truth  of  this  assertion  is 
that  these  Communists  and  their  allies 
are  attem.ptlng  to  use  as  instruments  of 
power  shrewdly  diverted  poverty  pro- 
grams 

Mr.  President,  I  boUeve  there  is  evi- 
dence to  illustrate  this  charge  in  many 
States  ana  cities. 


In  Mississippi,  where  these  subversive 
characters  have  had  a  field  day  attempt- 
ing to  Incite  a  Negro  revolution,  and  I 
mean  a  revolution  aimed  at  destrosdng 
democratic  institutions,  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain  data  which  I  believe  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  Nation. 

Furthermore,  this  information  clearly 
shows  the  ease  with  which  this  move- 
ment maintains  elaborate  Unks  extend- 
ing to  other  States.  I  am  convinced  that 
although  Mississippi  has  been  the  target 
of  an  aggressive  movement  to  undermine 
our  ideals,  these  same  subversive  ele- 
ments are  at  work  spewing  their  poison 
into  the  bloodstreams  of  the  residents  of 
other  areas. 

Thf  se  Communists  and  their  fellow 
travelers  have  discovered  that  the  treas- 
ury of  funds  "donated"  for  clvU  rights 
activity  is  no  longer  capable  of  support- 
ing their  expanded  operations.  It  must 
have  come  as  a  blessing  to  them  to  dis- 
cover that  certain  programs  imder  the 
poverty  program  might  lend  themselves 
to  infiltration  and  financial  manipula- 
tion. 

It  must  be  evident,  even  to  the  most 
uninformed,  that  the  administration  of 
millions  of  dollars  by  subversive  ele- 
ments could  be  a  very  dangerous  thing. 

Dollars  are  powerful  tools  in  the  hands 
of  Communists  or  those  who  blindly 
accept  the  guidance  of  Communists. 
These  funds,  meant  for  lofty  and  worthy 
purposes,  meant  to  educate  and  train 
men  and  women  for  useful  employment, 
meant  to  help  children  obtain  a  head- 
start  In  academic  achievements,  can  also 
be  skillfully  used  to  politically  poison  the 
minds  of  the  recipients. 

This  danger  does  not  exist  in  com- 
munities where  responsible  citizens  have 
volunteered  their  time  suid  energies  to 
make  these  programs  successful.  There 
is  no  danger  of  these  programs  becoming 
twisted  to  subversive  ends  where  regu- 
lar State  agencies  participate  In  their 
administration . 

But.  when  qualifications  to  p>articipate 
In  such  programs  are  so  general  that 
nonexistent  communities,  or  organiza- 
tions formed  overnight  In  backrooms 
can  apply  successfully,  then  the  danger 
of  Communist  Infiltration  rears  Its  head. 

These  pseudo-organizations  are  fertile 
ground  for  subversives.  I  am  not  claim- 
ing that  all  such  organizations  are  Com- 
munist fronts,  or  that  all  of  them  are 
infiltrated  by  Oommiinists. 

Indeed  It  Is  often  true  that  persons 
and  organizations  which  are  demon- 
strably not  Communist,  and  which  may 
not  even  know  that  they  «u"e  serving  the 
purposes  of  world  communism,  still  are 
helping  the  achievement  of  a  Communist 
objective. 

For  example.  In  Mississippi  the  so- 
called  Freedom  Party  and  its  activities 
receives  Communist  support  both  direct 
and  diffused.  Communist  infiltration  of 
the  so-called  Freedom  Party  can  be 
traced  clearly  and  demonstrated  readily. 

But,  support  for  this  group  has  also 
come  from  groups  and  Individuals  that 
are  not  Communist,  and  frcon  others  In 
which  the  Communist  influence.  If  it  ex- 


ists. Is  not  clearly  evident  or  easily  ex- 
posed. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  called  attentio: 
to  evidence  respecting  this  Communis: 
infiltration  in  the  Freedom  Party  In  pre 
vious  remarks  before  the  Senate.  I  wi 
not  take  the  time  to  again  repeat  th; 
evidence,  but  I  would  respectfully  advli. 
those  Interested  to  refer  to  the  record  o: 
this  point. 

Today  I  would  like  to  make  some  ob 
servatlons  about  Communist  Inflltratlor 
In  Mississippi  regarding  attempts  to  aa- 
minister  poverty  fundi,  or  to  use  those 
funds  for  purely  political  ends. 

While  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  blan- 
ket charge  that  any  organization  or  all 
its  members  are  Communist,  I  believe  the 
information  I  shall  reveal  will  be  clear  as 
to  the  possible  influence  Communists  and 
their  supporters  may  have  in  such  orga- 
nizations. 

Mr.  President,  in  Mississippi  we  have 
an  organization  called  the  Poor  People's 
Corp.  This  so-called  corporation  is 
domiciled  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  in  New 
York  City.  This  group,  which  pretends 
great  interest  in  the  poor  people  of 
Mississippi,  is  mostly  made  up  of  people 
who  are  nonresidents  of  Mississippi  and 
who  are  completely  unfamiliar  with  tlie 
problems  particular  to  Mississippi. 

I  believe  the  tactics,  supporters,  and 
activities  of  this  Poor  People's  Corp.  are 
very  revealing. 

It  might  be  called  to  the  attention  ot 
the  Senate  that  this  organization  spon- 
sored the  recent  "camp-in"  across  from 
the  White  House  in  an  effort  to  gamer 
publicity. 

I  believe  that  several  members  of  this 
same  group  helped  to  heckle  Sargent 
Shriver  recently  when  he  attempted  to 
present  a  report  on  what  was  being  done 
by  his  agency  to  help  the  poor. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  Shriver  termed  his 
hecklers  "professional  agitators,"  and  I 
could  not  agree  more  with  him. 

In  fact,  the  supporters  and  many  mem- 
bers of  this  so-called  Poor  People's  Corp. 
have  interesting  past  histories  of  profes- 
sional agitating  and  protesting. 

The  New  York  ofQce  of  the  Poor  Peo- 
ple's Corp.  is  located  on  the  10th  floor  of 
a  building  at  No.  5  Beacon  Street.  The 
Poor  People's  Corp.  was  "given"  space  on 
this  floor  which  has  otherwise  been  used. 

One  of  the  sponsors  of  this  corpora- 
tion is  William  Addison  Price. 

Price  Is  51  years  old,  a  native  of  Chi- 
cago, ni.,  and  is  presently  employed  as 
a  writer  and  editor  by  the  National 
Guardian,  a  so-called  "progressive" 
weekly  of  the  American  Labor  Party. 
The  American  Labor  Party  has  mani- 
fested Itself  as  a  virtual  official  propa- 
ganda arm  of  Soviet  Russia,  wliile  deny- 
ing that  it  has  any  afBliatlon  with  the 
Communist  Party. 

Price  has  been  active  in  the  New  York 
Council  to  Abolish  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee,  and  reportedly 
has  served  as  its  executive  secretary. 

In  February  1955,  Price  was  cited  for 
contempt  of  Congress  when  he  refused 
to  answer  various  questions  after  having 
been  called  before  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  as   a  witness. 


He  was  convicted  in  the  U.S.  District 

Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.    The 

onviction  was  subsequently  overturned 

n  appeal,  on  a  technical  point. 

Among  the  questions  Price  refused  to 

inswer  when  he  was  before  the  Internal 

.Security    Subcommittee    as    a    witness 

vere  these: 

Are  you,  Mr.  Price,  a  member  of  the  Com- 

aunlst  Party,  U.S.A.? 

Now,  Mr.  Price,  have  you  ever  attended 
Communist  meetings?  -^ 

Mr.  Price,  did  you  In  1941  sign  a  statement 
in  defease  of  the  Communist  Party,  which 
thereafter  appeared  in  the  DaUy  Worker  of 
March  5,  19417 

Mr.  Price,  did  you  every  fly  an  airplane  for 
or  at  the  direction  of  the  Communist  Party? 

Is  It  not  a  fact,  sir,  that  you  did  fly  a 
privately  owned  airplane,  as  distinguished 
from  a  military  or  Naval  airplane — that  you 
did  so  as  a  private  citizen;  that  you  flew 
in  Latin  and  South  America,  and  that  dur- 
ing that  flight  you  had  another  person  with 
you  for  a  good  part  of  the  time? 

Now  is  It  a  fact  that  this  party  who  ac- 
companied you  on  part  of  that  trip  was  a 
courier  for   the  Communist  International? 

Of  course,  refusal  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion is  not  the  same  as  answering  it  In 
the  affirmative.  But  I  do  not  think  any 
loyal  citizen  of  this  counti-y  should  have 
any  trouble  answering  those  questions 
with  resounding  "No's". 

Another  sponsor  of  the  Poor  People's 
Corp.  is  John  T.  Gojack.  Solid  intelli- 
gence has  described  Gojack  as  an  active 
Communist  Party  member  during  the 
period  from  1941  through  1948,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  about  a  year.  Re- 
portedly, Gojack  was  expelled  from  the 
Communist  Party  in  1945,  but  Is  said  to 
have  been  reinstated  In  1946. 

In  1949,  Gojack  was  considered  an  In- 
active member  of  the  Communist  Party, 
having  been  excused  from  regular  mem- 
bership duties  because  of  the  burden  of 
his  position  as  an  officer  of  the  United 
Electrical,  Radio  Si  Machine  Workers  of 
America,  District  No.  9. 

During  the  period  from  1958  through 
1963,  Gojack  attended  various  meetings 
of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party.  He  ad- 
dressed a  number  of  these  meetings.  The 
Socialist  Workers  Party  Is  an  organiza- 
tion cited  as  subversive  smd  Ccwnmunlst 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Gojack  was  twice  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced for  contempt  of  Congress,  and 
both  times  his  conviction  was  reversed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  for  technical  rea- 
sons. 

Gojack  was  a  supporter  of  the  National 
Committee  to  Secure  Justice  for  the 
Rosenbergs.  The  Rosenbergs  referred 
to  were  the  convicted  atom  spies. 

Gojack  has  ttirned  up  as  a  supporter 
of  various  so-called  civil  rights  orga- 
nizations operating  In  the  South,  includ- 
ing, besides  the  Poor  People's  Corp., 
the  SNCC.  the  SCLC,  and  the  so- 
called  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic 
Party.  Gojack  Is  reported  to  have  par- 
ticipated in  recruiting  leftwlng  students 
into  various  civil  rights  projects  in  the 
South. 

Another  supporter  of  the  Poor  Peo- 
ple s  Corp.  is  Marc  Edelman.    This  man's 


full  name  is  Marc  Paul  Edelman,  the  first 
named  spelled  with  a  "c,"  and  the  last 
name  spelled  E-d-e-1-m-a-n.  He  is 
sometimes  known  as  Mark  Edalman,  the 
first  name  spelled  with  a  "k"  and  the 
last  name  spelled  E-d-a-1-m-a-n. 

Edelman  is  a  native  of  New  York  City. 
He  lives  at  263  Primrose  Avenue  In 
Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.,  and  lists  his  oc- 
cupation as  a  cabinetmaker. 

This  young  man,  who  will  not  be  21 
years  of  age  imtll  December  of  this  year. 
Is  the  same  Marc  Edelman  who  threat- 
ened to  bum  his  draft  card  at  a  draft- 
card-burning  demonstration  at  the  U.S. 
courthouse  in  Foley  Square,  New  York 
City,  on  October  28,  1965,  and  who  ac- 
tually did  bum  his  draft  card  publicly 
during  a  demonstration  at  Union  Square, 
New  York  City,  on  November  6,  1965. 
sponsored  by  the  Ccanmlttee  for  Non- 
violent Action. 

Edelman  has  been  described  as  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Student  Peace 
Union  and  a  member  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Westchester  Students  for 
Peace  and  Civil  Rights.  Both  of  these 
are  Communist-Infiltrated  organizations. 
Edelman  and  four  others,  who  also 
burned  their  draft  cards  at  the  demon- 
stration on  November  6,  1965,  were  in- 
dicted on  December  21,  1965,  for  viola- 
tion of  the  Selective  Service  Act.  All  of 
them  took  the  fifth  amendment  when 
they  appeared  before  the  grand  jury  for 
the  southern  district  of  New  York  on 
December  8,  1965. 

This  same  Marc  P.  Edelman  was  ar- 
rested on  February  1,  1966,  by  the  New 
York  Police  Department,  and  charged 
with  disorderly  conduct.  In  cormectlon 
with  a  sit-down  demonstration  protest- 
ing participation  by  the  United  States  in 
the  war  In  Vletnam. 

Also  known  as  a  supporter  of  the  Poor 
People's  Corp.  Is  one  Sanford  Wein- 
man, of  176  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  This  man  Is  known  to  his 
associates  as  "Sandy"  Weinman.  On 
May  15,  1965,  he  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  disorderly  conduct  after 
he  and  25  other  demonstrators  protest- 
ing U.S.  Intervention  in  Vietnam  had 
crossed  a  police  barricade  and  staged  a 
so-called  "sit-in"  on  Fifth  Avenue,  block- 
ing the  Armed  Forces  Day  Parade  in 
New  York  City. 

Sandy  Weinman  was  one  of  the  per- 
sons who  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Poor  People's  Corp.  in  New  York  City 
on  April  4,  1966. 

Weinman  is  employed  as  a  salesman 
for  the  Poor  People's  Corp.,  operat- 
ing in  New  York,  selling  products 
made  by  the  Poor  People's  Corp.  in 
Mississippi.  According  to  statements 
made  by  Weinman  about  a  month  ago, 
he  was  then  plarming  to  go  to  Mississippi 
within  30  to  60  days  from  that  date. 
Weinman  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.  though  he  has  not  been  so  identi- 
fied by  any  other  i)erson.  Though  he 
has  sometimes  posed  as  a  student,  Wein- 
man is  actually  30  years  old  having  been 
born  May  3,  1936,  at  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Ellen  Maslow,  26  years  old,  a  native 
of  New  York  City,  who  lives  at  317  East 


19th  Street,  New  York  City,  works  in  the 
New  York  City  office  of  the  Poor  Peo- 
ple's Corp.  and  is  reported  to  be  in  charge 
of  that  office. 

This  is  the  same  EUen  Maslow  who 
was  one  of  26  demonstrators  protesting 
U.S.  intervention  in  Vietnam  who  were 
arrested  and  charged  with  disorderly 
conduct  on  May  15,  1965,  when  they 
crossed  a  police  barricade  and  staged  a 
sit-in  on  Fifth  Avenue,  blockhig  the 
Armed  Forces  Day  parade. 

Ellen  Maslow  was  one  of  145  workers  in 
a  so-called  "Mississippi  summer  proj- 
ect" who  signed  a  petition  calling  for 
abolition  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  according  to  a  re- 
port in  the  December  15,  1964,  edition 
of  The  Worker,  East  Coast  Communist 
newspaper. 

Ellen  Maslow,  formerly  worked  with 
the  so-called  "Mississippi  Freedom 
Democratic  Party." 

Among  the  reported  donors  to  the 
Poor  Peoples  Corp.  are  Theodore  Bikel, 
3  Washington  Square  Village,  New  York 
City;  Leon  Davis,  president  of  Local  1199. 
Drugstore  Employees  Union,  709  Eighth 
Avenue,  New  York  City;  Corliss  Lamont, 
315  West  106th  Street,  New  York  City; 
and  Albert  Mayer.  550  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

Julie  Taylor,  a  white  woman,  who  lives 
at  338  East  6th  Street  in  New  York  City, 
is  a  designer  for  the  sewing  co-ops  be- 
ing operated  In  Mississippi  by  the  Poor 
People's  Corp.  In  private  conversations, 
this  woman  has  called  herself  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party,  U.SJV..  and  has 
stated  that  she  could  not  come  to  Mis- 
sissippi because  if  her  affiliation  with  the 
Communist  Party  became  known  it 
would  hurt  the  cause. 

Julie  Taylor  is  also  known  to  have 
stated  that  all  of  the  students  who  were 
recruited  to  travel  to  the  South  to  take 
part  in  so-called  "civil  rights"  proj- 
ects have  been  members  of  leftwlng  or- 
ganizations or  Communist  fronts. 

Julie  Taylor  has  been  reported  as  stat- 
ing that  she  knew  Bayard  Rustln  as  a 
member  of  the  Commimist  Party,  U.S-A. 
This  is  the  ssune  Rustln  who  organized 
and  led  the  march  on  Washington,  D  C 
In  August  1963. 

Julie  Taylor  was  listed  as  one  of  the 
persons  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Poor 
People's  Corp.  In  New  York  City  on  April 
4,  1966. 

Len  Chandler,  a  Negro  male,  and  his 
wife,  Nancy,  a  white  female,  are  on  the 
staff  of  the  Poor  People's  Corp.  in  New 
York  City. 

Both  the  Chandlers  have  been  active 
in  the  movement  against  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  Vietnam  war,  and  Nancy 
Chandler  has  been  heard  to  say  that  she 
and  her  husband  belong  to  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

Len  Chandler  has  achieved  a  measure 
of  notoriety  as  a  Negro  folk  singer.  In 
September  1964,  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
he  was  a  featured  performer,  along  with 
Dick  Gregory,  nationally  known  Negro 
cwnedlan,  in  a  benefit  show  advertised 
as  "A  salute  to  freedom"  and  sponsored 
by  the  local  chapters  of  CORE  and  the 
NAACP. 
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Just  a  year  ago,  on  May  3.  1965.  Len 
Chandler  arrived  In  Nashville,  Tenn.,  for 
an  appearance  in  a  concert  at  Vander- 
bilt  University,  under  the  auspices  of 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society.  The 
following  day,  on  May  4,  1965,  the  Nash- 
ville Tennessean  pointed  out  in  a  news 
story  that  a  year  earlier,  during  the 
spring  of  1964.  Chandler  had  been  ar- 
rested on  charges  of  breach  of  the  peace 
and  malicious  destruction  of  property, 
while  he  was  participating  in  a  so-called 
civil  rights  demonstration,  and  that 
these  charges  had  been  dropped  in  gen- 
eral sessions  court.  The  Tennessean  re- 
ported that  on  the  occasion  of  his  1965 
visit,  Chandler  had  commented  that  he 
felt  things  in  Nashville  had  improved. 
On  August  9.  1965.  Len  Chandler  was  ar- 
rested by  Metropolitan  Police  in  Wash- 
ington. DC,  on  a  disorderly  conduct 
charge,  while  a  participant  in  the  so- 
called  Washington  summer  action  proj- 
ect. He  was  convicted  on  this  charge, 
and  received  a  sentence  of  20  days  in  jail 
or  a  $25  fine. 

This  is  the  same  Len  Chandler  who 
was  listed  in  posters  as  one  of  those  who 
participated  m  a  smg-in  for  peace  In 
Vietnam,  at  Carnesie  Hall,  New  York 
City,  on  September  24  and  25,  1961. 

According  to  a  press  release,  issued  by 
the  John  Brown  Commemoration  Com- 
mittee of  New  York,  Len  Chandler  was 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  a  John  Brown 
memorial  pilar.mage  to  Harpers  Perry, 
W.  Va..  on  December  II,  1965.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  pilgrimage  was  stated  to 
be— 

To  mark  the  160th  anniversary  of  the  ex- 
ecution of  John  Brown  by  the  slaveholders' 
government,  and  to  confer  there  on  a  new 
policy  of  self-defense,  self-reUr\nce.  and  In- 
ternationalism In  the  struggle  for  equal 
rights  through  active  resistance  against  the 
vile  racist  theory  and  practice  of  white 
supremacy. 

In  the  January  1966  issue  or  The  New 
Student  South,  which  is  published  by  the 
Southern  Students  Organizing  Commit- 
tee, a  fraternal  group  of  students  for  a 
democratic  society.  Chandler  was  listed 
as  one  of  the  folic  singers  who  would 
■make  up  the  core"  of  a  traveling  folk 
festival,  under  the  sponsorship  of  that 
organization. 

On  March  26.  1966,  the  National 
Guardian  revealed  in  a  news  story  that 
on  March  25.  1966.  Chandler  had  been 
among  the  speakers  at  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial Temple  Congregational  Church  in 
Wa,shinf:ton,  DC.  in  connection  with  the 
.so-called  •international  days  of  protest," 
organized  by  the  National  Coordinating 
Committee  to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam. 
This  same  news  story  stated  that  on 
March  26.  there  would  be  a  demonstra- 
tion at  the  White  House  followed  by  a 
inarch  to  the  South  Vietnamese  Embassy. 

Len  Chandler's  wife,  Nancy,  partici- 
pated In  the  Mississippi  summer  project 
in  August  1964.  as  a  secretary  in  Jack- 
son, Miss. 

Among  the  reported  financial  support- 
ers of  the  Poor  People's  Corp.  are  Theo- 
dore Bikel.  Corli-ss  Lamont,  Albert  Mayer, 
and  Leon  Davis 

Theodore  Bikel.  according  to  an  article 
printed  in  December    1962.  in  the  east 


coast  Communist  newspaper,  the  Work- 
er, was  one  of  those  who  signed  an  at- 
tack on  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  for  investigating 
Communist  penetration  of  women's  peace 
groups. 

Corliss  Lamont,  son  of  Thomas  W.  La- 
mont, former  chairman  of  the  board  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  has  a  long  record 
of  pro-Communist  and  Communist  front 
activity,  but  has  consistently  denied  be- 
ing a  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Notwithstanding  his  denials  of  Com- 
murilst  Party  membership.  Corliss  La- 
mont has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  Fund,  which  he  operated  from 
his  home  at  450  Riverside  Drive,  New 
York  City.  In  just  1  year,  for  which 
figures  are  available — the  period  from 
June  1,  1956,  to  May  31.  1957— the  Bill  of 
Rights  Pimd  made  more  than  $30,000 
in  grants  for  cases  involving  member- 
ship in  the  Communist  Party. 

Independently  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
Fund,  Lamont  has  aided  the  defense  in 
various  Communist  Party  cases  before 
the  courts.  He  has  defended  the  Com- 
mimist  Party  directly,  having  signed  a 
letter  to  that  effect,  addressed  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  during  the  period  when 
the  Communist  Party  was  supporting  the 
Stalin-Hitler  pact. 

During  that  same  period  Corliss  La- 
mont urged  the  defeat  of  a  bill  to  bar 
the  Commimist  Party  from  the  ballot  in 
New  York  State. 

Corliss  Lamont  condemned  revocation 
by  Queens  College  of  the  charter  of  the 
American  Youth  for  Democracy,  former- 
ly known  as  the  Young  Communist 
League,  a  Communist  controlled  orga- 
nization. 

When  the  so-called  Soviet  purge  trials, 
characterized  by  tortured  confessions 
and  wholesale  executions,  shocked  the 
civilized  world  in  the  1930's,  Corliss  La- 
mont signed  a  number  of  statements  in 
support  of  those  trials. 

For  many  years  Corliss  Lamont  has 
been  associated  with  organizations  whose 
central  purpose  was  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  United 
States.  He  has  supported  various  orga- 
nizations which  followed  sympathetical- 
ly every  twist  and  turn  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  Albert  Mayer.  Re- 
portedly, the  Poor  Peoples  Corp.  Is 
counting  on  Albert  Mayer  to  be  one  of  Its 
major  contributors. 

Mayer  is  reported  to  have  made  vari- 
ous contributions  to  Communist  and 
Communist-front  organizations  and 
causes. 

In  July  1948  he  was  among  those  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  Civil  Rights  Congress  to 
support  the  fight  against  the  indictment 
of  Communist  Party  leaders.  The  Civil 
Rights  Congress  is  an  organization  which 
has  been  cited  by  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  as  subversive  and 
Commimist.  Mr.  Mayer's  response  to  the 
solicitation  in  1948  is  not  known.  How- 
ever, it  is  known  that  in  1952,  Alt)ert 
Mayer  contributed  to  the  so-called 
"Pittsburg  Defense  Fund"  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Congress. 

Albert  Mayer  was  listed  in  an  edited 
rejwrt  of  the  Cultural  and  Scientific  Con- 


gress for  World  Peace,  held  in  New  Yoric 
City  in  March  1949,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Council  of  the  Arts.  Sci- 
ences, and  Professions,  as  one  of  the  con- 
ferees. He  was  characterized  at  that 
time  as  planning  and  development  ad- 
viser to  United  Provinces  Grovernment, 
India.  The  National  Council  of  the  Arts! 
Sciences,  and  Professions  is  an  organiza- 
tion which  has  been  cited  as  a  Commu 
nist  front  by  the  House  Committee  o 
Un-American  Activities. 

This  same  Albert  Mayer,  characterizeQ 
as  "town  and  rural  plarmer"  consultant 
to  the  United  Nations  and  adviser  on 
planning  to  the  Government  of  India, 
was  a  candidate  for  the  position  of  trus- 
tee of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations, 
in  1953.  The  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions is  an  organization  which  has  been 
characterized  as  "an  instrument  of  Con: 
munist  policy"  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  the  U.S.  Senate,  as  a  result  of  a 
long  and  detailed  investigation. 

Leon  Julius  Davis,  who  has  also  bee: 
known  as  John  Arnold  Abbott,  was  bom 
David  Lifshitz  which  name  he  legally 
changed  to  Leon  Davis  in  March  1938. 

On  different  occasions,  Davis  ha 
stated  he  was  born  in  Antopol,  Poland 
and  in  Plnsk,  Russia.  He  has  variousl: 
given  his  birth  date  as  November  17 
1907,  and  November  17,  1912.  He  claiin 
derivative  citizenship  from  his  father 
Isaac  Lifshitz,  who  was  naturalized  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1929;  but  it  is  obvious  that  i: 
Leon  Davis  was  born  in  1907,  as  he  ha.- 
formally  stated  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, he  was  more  than  21  years  olc 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  naturalization 
Davis  has  claimed  to  have  been  grantee 
citizenship  in  Bronx  Supreme  Court  1: 
May  of  1927,  but  this  claim  cannot  b- 
verified  from  court  records. 

A  sergeant  in  the  Communist  Under- 
cover Squad  of  the  Detroit  Police  De- 
partment testified  under  oath  before  the 
Dies  Committee,  in  1938,  that  Leon  Davis 
was  one  of  the  Detroit  Communists  who 
fought  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade 
during  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 

Leon  Davis  has  a  long  list  of  affilia- 
tions, which  include  the  following: 

In  1941,  the  Schappes  Defense  Com- 
mittee. Morris  U.  Shappes  was  a  lead- 
ing Communist  functionary. 

In  1942,  the  Citizens  Committee  to  De- 
fend Eail  Browder.  Browder  was  a  con- 
victed Communist  leader. 

In  1942,  chairman  of  a  joint  meeting 
sponsored  by  the  Young  Communist 
League  and  the  Wholesale  and  Retail  In- 
dustry Workers,  CIO  at  Manhattan  Cen- 
ter, New  York. 

In  1943,  reception  committee  in  honor 
of  William  C.  Foster.    Foster  sucn 
Browder    as    head    of    the    Comm.: 
Party,  U.S.A. 

Davis  has  been  engaged  in  union 
activity  for  many  years.  He  is  president 
of  Local  1199,  Drugstore  Employees 
Union,  and  a  former  president  of  Local 
1150.  a  retail  drug  employees  union.  He 
was  a  speaker  at  the  foimding  confer- 
ence, and  was  elected  to  the  executive 
board,  of  the  Distributive  Workers 
Union,  in  1950. 

As  president  of  Local  1199,  of  the 
Drugstore      Employees     Union,     Davis 
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signed  a  "Call  to  a  National  Labor  Con- 
ference for  Peace,"  to  be  held  in  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  in  1949.  This  conference  was 
cited  by  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  as  a  cooperative  un- 
dertaking of  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Davis  was  a  recognized  leader  of  the 
hospital  strike  in  New  York  City  in 
1959.  which  was  actively  supported  by 
the  Communist  Party. 

In  1948,  Davis  testified  before  a  Spe- 
cial Suijcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  The 
purpose  of  this  subcommittee  wsis  to  in- 
vestigate communism  in  New  York  City 
distributive  trades.  Davis,  before  this 
subcommittee,  invoked  the  first  and  fifth 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  as  a 
basis  for  refusing  to  answer  questions 
about  his  affiliations  with  the  Communist 
Party. 

Reportedly,  Davis  was  a  member  of 
:he  Yoimg  Communist  League  of  the 
Commimist  Party  In  Hartford,  Conn.,  in 
the  1920's. 

Davis'  wife,  the  former  Julia  Gaber- 
man.  Is  reported  to  have  worked  for  the 
Soviet  Government  Trading  Agency, 
.\MTORG.  In  August  1951,  she  was 
suspended  without  pay  by  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Welfare  for  refusing 
;o  appear  at  an  inquiry  into  her  Com- 
munist activities;  and  she  was  dismissed 
from  her  welfare  department,  as  a  social 
worker,  in  October  1951. 

The  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic 
Party  is  living  high  off  the  hog  today. 
The  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic 
Party  is  not  exactly  poverty-stricken 
but  it  is  one  of  the  major  beneficiaries 
of  the  Federal  poverty  program. 

The  OEO  probably  knows,  and  if  it 
does  not  know  it  should  Itnow,  that  some 
of  the  activities  OEO  is  supporting  in 
Mississippi  are  doing  more  to  help  the 
Communist-inspired  Mississippi  Freedom 
Democratic  Party  than  to  help  under- 
privileged children,  or  the  truly  needy. 

The  OEO  probably  knows,  and  if  it 
does  not  know  it  should  know,  that  so- 
called  "freedom  schools"  in  Mississippi, 
under  the  same  general  control  as  the 
group  to  which  the  organization  has  just 
given  over  $5  million,  have  been  teach- 
ing the  techniques  of  draft  dodging,  and 
the  evils  of  this  country's  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  OEO  probably  knows,  and  if  It 
does  not  know  it  should  know,  that  one 
Freedom  School  teacher  who  came  to 
Macomb,  Miss.,  from  Chicago  has  pub- 
licly admitted  that  he  taught  his  pupils 
that  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  Vietnam  is 
careful  to  drop  bombs  on  colored  people 
Instead  of  on  white  people. 

The  OEO  probably  knows,  and  if  it  does 
not  know  it  should  know,  that  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  so-called  "freedom 
schools"  in  Mississippi  went  to  North 
Vietnam  in  January  of  this  year  for  a 
conference  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  That 
man's  name  is  Staughton  Lynd.  He  took 
with  him  to  Hanoi  another  so-called 
"civil  rights  activist"  who  participated 
In  the  Mississippi  invasion,  namely 
Thomas  Hay  den,  who  is  also  a  founder 
of  "Students  for  a  Democratic  Society." 


which  is  another  subversive  organization 
that  opp>oses  our  Government's  efforts. 

If  you  think  they  are  using  all  of  that 
money  only  to  fight  poverty,  you  are  not 
getting  adequate  and  accurate  reports. 

A  recent  meeting  of  the  so-called 
Freedom  Party  In  Jaclcson,  Miss.,  pro- 
vided a  classic  example  of  how  easily  a 
federally  financed  program  can  be  made 
to  serve  purposes  hardly  consistent  with 
either  wliat  Congress  intended  to  au- 
thorize, or  even  with  the  most  basic 
democratic  principles. 

This  meeting,  billed  as  the  second  an- 
niversary meeting  of  the  Freedom 
Party,  was  attended  by  several  employ- 
ees of  the  Child  Development  Group,  a 
Headstart  progrsun  backed  by  the  Delta 
ministry.  This  Headstart  program  I 
have  mentioned  in  past  remarks.  A  year 
ago  they  had  the  industry  to  spend  over 
$2  million  in  a  6-week  span,  and  the  ac- 
counting for  this  expenditure  is  still  not 
complete.  On  numerous  occasions  it 
was  discovered  that  these  Headstart 
funds  were  used  to  post  bond  for  so- 
called  civil  rights  workers  arrested  for 
violations  of  the  law. 

I  will  not  now  take  the  time  to  repeat 
the  mountain  of  evidence  about  improp- 
er activities  of  the  Child  Development 
Group. 

This  grant  was  approved  even  after 
the  Delta  Ministry  helped  sponsor  the 
invasion  of  the  Greenville  Air  Force 
Base.  The  Justice  Department  declined 
to  bring  cliarges  for  the  crimes  com- 
mitted by  this  action,  claiming  they  were 
"petty." 

The  mere  attendance  of  employees  of 
this  group,  whose  salaries  are  being  paid 
out  of  a  $5  million  grant  from  OEO,  Is 
alone  not  to  be  censored.  They  have 
the  right,  as  citizens,  to  participate  in 
political  activity.  The  attendance  of 
these  employees  is,  however,  interesting 
from  two  other  standpoints. 

First,  they  arrived  at  this  meeting  in 
three  new  cars  owned  by  the  Child  De- 
velopment Group  and  purchased  by 
Federal  funds.  Certainly  attendance  of 
a  nighttime  political  gathering  Is  not  of- 
ficial business  for  a  Headstart  program. 

These  cars,  two  new  Plymouths  and  a 
new  Ford,  were  certainly  not  purchased 
by  the  taxpayers  to  provide  transporta- 
tion to  the  Freedom  Party. 

Abraham  Wells,  the  driver  of  one  of 
the  cars,  who  Is  a  Child  Development 
Group  employee,  has  attended  similar 
meetings  before  driving  these  cars. 

I  have  It  on  the  best  authority  that 
these  Headstart  program  employees 
have  been  told  pointedly  by  the  leaders 
of  Freedom  Party  that  if  they  wish  to 
remain  employed  as  area  administrators 
at  $120^per  week,  or  as  paid  teachers, 
they  must  actively  support  the  Freedom 
Party. 

Nor  Is  this  an  Idle  threat.  George 
Raymond,  who  Is  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Child  Development  Group, 
Is  also  a  Freedom  Party  officer.  In  fact, 
he  Is  campaign  manager  for  the  PYeedom 
Party's  candidate  for  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District. 

Mr.  President,  if  those  responsiblle  can 
get  away  with  spending  for  polltlcad  pur- 


poses, and  es(>eclally  for  the  political 
uses  of  persons  of  subversive  Intent,  a 
portion  of  the  $5  million  granted  to  this 
Child  Development  Group,  there  Is  no 
telling  how  their  success  could  aid  the 
Communists  not  merely  In  Mississippi, 
but  everywhere  in  the  Nation  where  such 
infiltration  can  be  successful. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  completely 
Isolated  situation.    In  a  way.  It  Is  tsrplcal. 

My  State  Is  greatly  troubled. 

Most  of  the  trouble  Is  caused  by  per- 
sons from  outside  Mississippi,  many  of 
them  brought  into  the  State  by  one  or 
another  of  the  many  programs  and  proj- 
ects which  make  up  a  large  part  of  the 
facade  of  the  new  Mississippi  invasion. 

Classified  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  not  wholly  blameless 
with  respect  to  the  fomentation  of  racial 
strife,  but  temporary  employees,  and  con- 
sultants, and  those  who  get  Federal 
money  through  some  sort  of  an  inter- 
mediary cause  far  more  trouble. 

It  would  be  a  great  help  in  meeting  this 
problem  if  there  was  only  some  way  to 
control,  or  at  least  to  screen,  the  Influx 
of  outsiders  who  live  wholly  or  partly 
on  Federal  funds  while  they  stoke  the 
fires  of  racial  conflict  in  Mississippi. 

(At  his  point  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
took  the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
move  in  this  direction,  I  believe  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  limiting  ap- 
propriated funds  which  Congress  author- 
izes for  the  war  on  poverty  so  as  to  pro- 
hibit expenditure  of  any  such  moneys 
for  salaries  or  expenses  of  any  person 
who  is  not  either  a  classified  employee 
of  the  Federal  Govenunent,  a  top  level 
executive  of  a  Go\'emment  department, 
or  a  qualified  resident  of  the  State  in 
which  such  person  is  residing. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  THURSDAY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  prevlo«usly 
entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Thursday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  19  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Thursday,  May  6,  1966, 
at  12  o'clock  me'-''^'"" 


HOUSE  OF  RFPREiLiHiAliVtS 

i  LLsuAV,  M\\  3,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Valerian  S.  Karcz,  na- 
tional chaplain  of  the  Polish  Roman 
Catholic  Union  of  America,  offered  the 
following  prayer : 

Almighty  God,  who  In  the  beginning 
didst  command  light  to  shine  out  of 
darkness,  let  the  splendor  of  Thy  truth 
and  the  glory  of  Thy  goodness  be  re- 
flected this  solemn  hour,  In  this  historic 
forum  of  freedom  In  Washington,  as  we 
mark  the  anniversary  date  of  Constitu- 
tion Day  of  the  Polish  nation,  enhanced 
in  this,  tiie  year  of  the  millennium  of 
Christianity  in  Poland. 
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On  tiie  3d  of  May,  1791.  the  Diet  of 
Poland  proceeded  to  pass  a  constitution 
recognizing  the  equality  of  all  men  and 
exiendiiTg  religious  liberty  to  all,  thereby 
giving  to  the  world  one  of  the  great  docu- 
ments of  freedom,  like  the  Magna  Carta, 
the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man, 
and  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Indeed,  it  was  a  s^Tribol  of 
the  ideals  of  democracy  and  liberty. 
This  significant  fact  would  be  reason 
enough  to  merit  the  good  will  of  our 
great  Nation,  and  Thy  blessing,  O  Lord 
of  nations.  But  permit  us  to  enshrine 
this  act  in  the  eventful  anniversary  of 
the  millennium  of  Christianity  in  Poland. 

Thy  providence  which  reaches  from 
end  to  end  mightily,  and  orders  ail  things 
pu:posefuily.  did  assign  an  Lmportant 
role  to  Poland  in  the  year  966,  on  the  day 
of  baptism  and  in  the  hour  of  entrance 
into  the  stream  of  Western  European 
civilization.  The  valiant  people  of  that 
land,  although  harassed  by  invading 
hordes,  although  partitioned  and  sacri- 
ficed to  the  greed  of  total  tarian  coun- 
tries, never  once  failed  to  carry  the  cross, 
nor  pennitted  the  torch  of  freedom  to  be 
extinguished.  Steadfast  in  their  concept 
of  freedom  and  of  the  dignity  of  the  Indi- 
vidual under  God,  they  rightly  won  civ- 
ilization's acclaim — "The  bulwark  of 
Christendom." 

And  so  Heavenly  Father,  ruler  of  na- 
tions, in  whose  sight  a  thousand  years 
are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  has  passed, 
do  Thou  inspire  us  with  the  magnanimity 
to  pause.  In  moments  such  as  this,  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  gallant  member  in  the  society 
of  nations,  and  to  hear  our  prayer.s  that 
forever  the  chains  of  servitude  be  broken 
in  the  land  of  a  courageous  people. 

Humbly  we  pray  Thy  blessing  upon  all 
gathered  here,  who  in  eagerness  Joined 
together,  to  celebrate  anotlier  country's 
greatness.  As  Lord  and  Universal  Fath- 
er, who  wills  to  make  all  men  members  of 
one  family,  help  us  to  see  in  each  other 
the  Image  of  Ood  and  the  features  of  our 
brother,  aiid  In  the  spirit  of  Thy  love 
effectively  to  obtain  for  every  ijerson, 
great  or  sm.all,  of  whatever  national 
origin  or  religious  belief,  the  full  and 
unhampered  possession  of  his  heritage 
Amen. 


THE     JOURNAL 


The   Journal    of    the    proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


COMMITTEE   ON   INTERSTATE   AND 
FOREIGN    COMMERCE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  today,  the  hearing  on  traflac 
safety 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana'' 

There  wsis  no  objection. 


SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS, 
1966 

Mr,    MAHON      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous   consent   to   take  from  the 


Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  14012) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chsdr  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Mahon,  Kirwan,  Passbian,  Evnre  of 
Tennessee,  Denton,  Steed,  Bow,  Jonas, 
and  Laird,  « 


AUTHORITY  TO  FILE  CONPERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  14012.  SECOND 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA'nON 
BILL,  1966 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  Thursday,  May  5,  to  file  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  HJl.  14012. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMirrEE  ON  INDIAN  AF- 
FAIRS OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  affairs  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be 
permitted  to  sit  this  afternoon  during 
general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  DOUBLE- 
TALK 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
cerned, as  all  of  us  undoubtedly  are, 
about  the  progress  of  events  in  Viet- 
nam. Many  steps  have  been  taken  to 
bring  this  problem  to  an  early  end. 

That  It  Is  complex  no  one  will  question. 
However,  adding  to  the  complexity  of 
the  problem  is  the  ambiguity  of  the  an- 
swers we  have  so  far  received. 

There  are.  In  this  welter  of  confusion, 
certain  aspects  that  demand  clarifica- 
tion, certain  answers  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  refused  to  face  up  to,  that 
are  a  bar  to  moving  the  conflict  to  the 
peace  table  where  the  ultimate  solution 
win  be  found. 

It  is  this  diplomatic  doubletalk  that 
confuses  our  people  and  our  adversaries 
as  well.  It  is  time  for  straight  talk,  to 
put  on  the  line  where  we  stand  and  oixr 
conditions    for    peace.    The    American 


people  deserve  to  know  where  the  ad- 
ministration is  leading  us — Into  the  im- 
penetrable Jungle  of  war  or  Into  the 
fertile  fields  of  peace. 

One  aspect  that  could  easily  be  clari- 
fied today  but  which  is  clouded  with 
uncertainty  on  both  sides  Is  with  whom 
we  will  negotiate. 

As  an  individual  I  know  that  you  can- 
not stop  a  fight  luiless  you  get  those 
Involved  to  agree  to  stop,  I  for  one 
believe  we  must  consider  all  the  bellig- 
erents in  this  action  as  peace  table  par- 
ticipants, not  merely  to  Lave  their  views 
represented  but  to  physically  participate 
in  the  peace  talks.  Our  State  Depart- 
ment has  Indicated  they  see  no  objection 
to  the  NLF  views  being  represented. 
For  many  months  now  in  conversations 
with  Ambassador  Goldberg,  Secretary 
Rusk,  and  other  officials  I  have  urged 
that  the  United  States  let  the  world 
know  that  we  will  engage  in  talks  with 
all  belligerents  and  concerned  parties. 
And  let  us  name  the  belligerents  and 
concerned  parties,  including  the  NLF, 
Hanoi,  and  Communist  China. 

Let  us  get  back  to  American  straight 
talk  and  maybe  someone  will  listen. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 

Mr,  QUTLLEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  swldress  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
this  administration,  the  people  have  been 
denied  the  right  to  know.  Government 
officials,  in  the  executive  departments 
and  agencies,  have  deliberately  clouded 
over  or  withheld  altogether  the  facts  that 
the  people  should  know  about  our  foreign 
and  domestic  policies. 

Secrecy  has  become  the  veil  behind 
which  is  hidden  the  Information  that  the 
people  are  entitled  to  have.  Because  of 
the  farflung  secrecy  In  our  Government 
today,  our  people  do  not  have  the  aware- 
ness of  what  is  really  going  on,  and  this 
awareness  is  vital  to  their  freedom. 

It  is  all  too  true,  "what  the  people 
don't  know  will  hurt  them."  The  right 
to  know  protects  the  people. 

A  blindly  led  people  will  gladly  follow 
a  dictator  down  any  road,  and  this  could 
happen  in  America  if  secrecy  continues 
to  be  the  shadow  of  deceit.  But  our 
Constitution  requires  that  our  leaders  act 
in  the  give  and  take  of  the  public's  re- 
view of  policies,  which  this  administra- 
tion has  ignored.  If  we  are  to  keep  our 
form  of  government,  we  cannot  deny  the 
right  to  know. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SPRINGER,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
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The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


[Roll  No.  78] 

Adair 

F\iqua 

Matthews 

Andrews, 

Grlffln 

Morris 

George  W. 

Hamilton 

Mora« 

Andrews, 

Hanna 

Morton 

Glenn 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Murray 

Aahbrook 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Nix 

Ashley 

Harvey,  Ind. 

O'Brien 

Baring 

Hays 

Powell 

Beckworth 

Herlong 

Roberts 

Blatnik 

HoUfleld 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Bolton 

Jacobs 

Boudebush 

Bray 

Jarman 

Selden 

Burleson 

Jobnaon,  Oklh. 

Steed 

Clevenger 

Jones,  Ala. 

Sweeney 

Colmer 

Kee 

Thomas 

Conyers 

Kelly 

Todd 

Dent 

Keogb 

ToU 

Denton 

King,  N.Y. 

Utt 

Dlggs 

Kirwan 

Vanlk 

Downing 

Laird 

Vlgorlto 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Landrum 

Walker.  N.  Mex 

Hlgworth 

Love 

WaUcer,  Miss, 

Fallon 

Madden 

Watte 

Peighan 

MaiUiard 

WlUlams 

Ptsher 

Matbias 

walls 

Fraser 

Matsunaga 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  359 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with,  

PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
Individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


ABDUL   WOHABE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  10220) 
for  the  relief  of  Abdul  Wohabe. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemen  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FRANTISEK   VOHRYZKA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  943)  for 
the  relief  of  Frantisek  Vohryzka. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  MS 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
periods  of  time  Frantisek  Vohryzka  has 
resided  In  the  United  States  since  his  lawful 
admission  for  permanent  residence  on 
March  28,  1955,  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  meet  the  residence  and  physical  presence 
requirements  of  section  316  of  the  Immlgra- 
Uoa  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ABRAHAM  EZEKIEL  COHEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (S.  2696)  for 
the  relief  of  Abraham  Eiekiel  Cohen. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WON  LOY  JUNG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1822) 
for  the  relief  of  Won  Loy  Jung. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEONARDO  TUSA 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4083) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Leonardo  Tusa. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MICHAEL  PAHIM  ELIAS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  4458) 
for  the  relief  of  Michael  Pahim  Ellas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Hit.  4458 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Michael  Fahlm  Ellas  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  natural  born  alien  minor 
child  of  Joseph  M.  and  Nora  D&nlel,  citizens 
of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  the  na- 
tural parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not, 
by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  in  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Michel  Pahim 
DatUel  may  be  classified  as  a  chUd  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the  Act, 
upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  his  behalf 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Daniel,  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of 
the  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michel  Pahim 
Daniel." 


GUISEPPE  BOSSIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7508) 
for  the  relief  of  Guiseppe  Bosslo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  7608 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in 
the  administration  of  the  Immigrant  laws. 
OulBepp>e  BoMlo  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  within 
the  purview  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 24.  1962  (76  Stat.  1247). 

S«c.  2,  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of 
section  212(a)  (19)    of  the  Immigration  and 


Nationality  Act,  Oulseppe  Boeslo  may  be  is- 
sued a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  If  he  is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provlsloos  of 
that  Act :  Proi'tded,  That  this  exemption  shall 
apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which 
the  Department  of  State  or  the  Department 
of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  strike  out  all  of  lines  3.  4,  and  6. 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  "Sec.  2.  Not- 
withstanding" and  substitute  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  "That,  notwithstanding". 

The  committee  amendments  we'-e 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
tiXDje,  «md  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JACOBO  TEMEL 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (Hit.  1414) 
for  the  relief  of  Jacobo  Temel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJR.  1414 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
( 23 )  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Jacobo  Temel  may  be  issued  a  visa  and  ad- 
nrUtted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  if  he  Is  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  provisions  of  that  Act : 
Provided,  That  this  exemption  shall  apply 
only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the 
Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tliird 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


VICTOR  O,  McNABB 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1256) 
for  the  reUef  of  Victor  O.  McNabb. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MOAPA  VALLEY  WATER  (X>.,  OP 

LOGANDALE.  NEV. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HM.  2270) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Moapa  Valley  Water 
Co.,  of  Logandale,  Nev 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJR.  2270 
Be  it  CTiacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Avierictt  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Moapa  Water  Company,  of  Logandale,  Nera- 
da.  Is  hereby  relieved  of  all  llablUty  to  pay 
to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  M4.790.ie 
representing  the  interest  accnilng  prior  to 
January  1,  1966.  on  three  loans  made  to  the 
saUd  water  company  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  in  the  amounU  of  9199,666.20. 
»29 .980.72. 
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With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments 

Page  1   line  5  strike  "*44,790.16"  and  Insert 
»44  760.37". 
Page  1,  line  8.  strike  ■'$199.55fl.20.  »29,980.- 
72,"  and   insert  "$200,000,   $30,000,". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bi:i  fur  the  relief  of  the  Moapa  Valley 
Wat+'r  Co  .  of  Logandale,  Nevada". 


K.A.THERINE   X.ABOKOFF 
AND  OTHERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  10846) 
for  the  relief  of  Kathcrine  Nabokoff  and 
others. 

Mr.  McEWEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  ob1ect:on. 


HUBERT  J.   KUPPER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJR.  11251) 
for  the  relief  of  Hubert  J.  Kupper. 

Mr  HALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  pre.;udice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
•he  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NORMAN  MORRIS   RAINS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7354) 
for  the  relief  of  Norman  Morris  Rains. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.    7354 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Nor- 
man Morris  Rains,  of  San  Diego.  California, 
Is  hereby  relleTed  of  liability  to  the  United 
States  In  the  amount  of  »4.782.09,  the 
amount  of  salary  paid  to  blm  In  violation 
of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31.  1894  (5 
U.S.C.  62),  while  he  was  an  employee  ol  the 
Navy  Department  In  the  period  beginning 
October  21,  1955,  and  ending  September  7, 
1956.  because  of  an  administrative  error.  In 
the  audit  and  settlement  of  accounts  of  any 
ce-tlfyliii;  or  dusbursiiig  officer  of  the  tJnlted 
StAt«s,  credit  shall  be  given  for  any  amount 
for  which  liability  is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Set:  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treaaxiry  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
approprliit^d,  to  said  Norman  Morris  Rains, 
on  Ainount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  hlzn,  or  withheld  from  sums 
otherwi'lse  due  hini.  In  complete  or  partial 
satisfaction  of  the  liability  to  the  United 
States  specified  In  the  first  section.  No  peiit 
of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In 
excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  servicee  rendered  in 
connect  on  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful    anv  contract  to  the  con- 


trary notwithstanding.  Any  pierson  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  moticoi  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  ANNA  MICHALSKA 
HOLOWECKYJ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  {H.R.  4584) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna  Mlchalska 
Holoweckyj  (formerly  Mrs.  Anna  Zal- 
ewskl). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

HJt.  4684 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpoees  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Mrs.  Anna  Mlchalska  Holoweckyj  (for- 
merly Mrs.  Anna  Zalewskl)  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strllce  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  the  provi- 
sions of  section  204(c)  of  that  Act  shall  be 
inapplicable  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Mlchalska  Holoweckyl  (formerly  Mrs.  Anna 
Zalewskl) ." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
consideration  of  the  Private  Calendar  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  completes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


MRS.  MARIA  FINOCCHIARO 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
one  of  the  "oflSclal  objectors"  on  the 
Private  Calendar.  The  rules  of  the  House 
do  not  permit  questions,  explanations,  or 
debate  during  the  call  of  the  Private 
Calendar.  Nevertheless,  I  try  to  study 
each  bill  objectively  and  equitably. 

On  February  1,  1966, 1  objected  to  H.R. 
4211,  a  private  bill  Introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Morse].    I  coounend  the  g^itleman  for 


his  genuine  dedication  to  the  cause  of  hb 
constituent  and  for  pursuing  this  case 
so  Eissiduously  and  conscientiously. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  restore 
U.S.  citizenship  to  Mrs.  Maria  Pinocchl- 
aro  who  expatriated  herself  by  voting  In 
Italy  in  1946  and  11  subsequent  elec- 
tions. 

An  act  of  expatriation  by  voting  in  a 
foreign  election  requires  or  involves  a 
swearing  of  allegiance  to  that  country, 
a  declaration  of  citizenship  in  that  coun- 
try, and  an  implicit  renunciation  of  U.8 
citizenship.  Such  acts  may  be  excused, 
perhaps,  when  the  vote  in  a  foreign  elec- 
tion was  cast  in  ignorance  or  from  im- 
portunings  of  our  Government. 

Many  expatriation  cases  are  present- 
ed via  private  bills.  Judgments  regard- 
ing each  individual  bill  should  be  under- 
standing and  compassionate.  I  have 
withheld  objection  in  meritorious  cases 
involving  one  or  two  or  even  three  votes 
In  foreign  elections.  Mrs.  Flnocchlaro 
voted  in  at  least  12  foreign  elections. 
however. 

The  recommittal  of  this  bill  does  not 
close  the  door  to  US.  citizenship  for  Mrs 
Flnocchlaro.  The  regular  immigration 
process  is  open  to  her.  Her  desire  for 
citizenship  can  be  fulfilled  under  present 
law.  Therefore,  passage  of  a  private 
bill  to  set  aside  the  general  law  seems  un- 
justified. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC 
ENERGY 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the 
bill  H.R.  14732. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS  TO 
THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS 
AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  829  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  829 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thl» 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commlttet 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl 
14324)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  administrative  opera- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points 
of  order  against  section  5  of  said  bill  are 
hereby  waived.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-min- 
ute rtile.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bin  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  th« 
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Bouse  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bUl  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith],  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  829 
calls  for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  de- 
bate waiving  points  of  order  against  sec- 
tion 5  of  HJl.  14324  because  that  section 
of  the  bill  contains  a  provision  which 
will  permit  the  expenditure  of  appropri- 
ations made  in  prior  acts  for  contracts 
for  architect-engineer  services. 

The  chairman  of  the  Commlitee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  requested  this 
waiver.  I  believe  the  Committee  on 
Rules  unanimously  agreed  to  that  provi- 
sion. I  know  of  no  controversy  over  the 
rule  itself,  and  therefore  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bolling]  ,  House 
Resolution  829  will  provide  a  2-hour  open 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  14324, 
the  annual  authorization  for  the  space 
activities  bill.  It  does  waive  points  of 
order  so  far  as  section  5  is  concerned, 
which  has  to  do,  as  I  understand  it,  with 
the  architect's  fee  possibly  going  over  6 
percent  on  some  of  these  exotic  buildings, 
but  it  ties  it  down  to  the  same  type  of 
language  used  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  NASA  for  fiscal  1967 
in  the  amount  of  $4,986,864,150.  It  is 
broken  down  into  three  primary  divi- 
sions: 

First,  research  and  development,  $4,- 
248,235,000;  second,  construction  of  fa- 
cilities, $94,419,000;  and  third,  adminis- 
trative operations,  $644,210,150. 

Major  programs  included  in  the  re- 
search and  development  portion  of  the 
authorization  include: 

First.  Gemini,  $40,600,000. 

Second.  Apollo,  $2,974,200,000. 

Third.  Physics  and  astronomy,  $126,- 
900,000 — this  includes  the  orbiting  astro- 
nomical and  geophysical  observatories, 
and  the  Explorer  series  of  satellites. 

Fourth.  Lunar  and  planetary  explora- 
tion. $227,900,000 — this  program  includes 
the  Surveyor  soft-landing  program,  the 
lunar  orbiter  program,  the  Mariner 
probes  of  Venus  and  Mars,  the  coming 
Voyager  probes  of  Mars,  and  the  Pioneer 
project,  designed  to  study  interplanetary 
environment. 

Fifth.  Launch  vehicle  procurement, 
$132  million.  Including  Scout,  Delta, 
Thor-Agena,  Atlas-Agena,  and  Centaur 
rockets. 

Sixth.  Tracking  and  data  acquisition, 
$265,335,000. 

There  will  be  authorized  $94,419,000 
for  construction  at  space  centers 
throughout  the  country  Including  the 
Goddard  Space  Flight  Center,  Cape  Ken- 
nedy, Jet  Propulsion  Lab,  and  the 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center — Houston. 
CXn 610— Part  8 


Congressman  Vivian,  of  Michigan,  has 
submitted  additional  views  complaining 
that  last  year's  congressional  directive 
to  distribute  geographically  NASA  re- 
search funds  and  explore  ways  of  f mther 
distributing  such  funds  has  been  ignored 
by  NASA. 

Congressman  Wydler,  of  New  York, 
has  submitted  separate  views  concerning 
the  inadequate  committee  stafiftng  both 
as  to  professional  expertise  and  staff 
responsible  to  the  committee's  minority 
members.  He  also  wants  a  study  of  £ur- 
craft  noise. 

Congressman  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania 
has  submitted  a  very  comprehensive 
minority  report.  His  objections  are: 
First,  to  the  expenditure  of  $9.1  million 
to  construct  a  lunar  receiving  lab  at  the 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center  in  Houston 
for  examining  material  brought  back 
from  spswie.  He  ixiints  out  that  as  we 
have  no  information  as  to  what  samples 
will  be  brought  from  the  moon,  we  really 
don't  know  what  kind  of  a  lab  is  needed. 
The  site  selection,  supposedly  an  open 
question,  was  weighted  toward  Houston 
from  the  beginning;  It  is  also  unclear 
whether  we  actually  need  such  a  lab. 
The  report  names  eight  facilities  alresuly 
in  existence  which  have  much  the  same 
equipment  contemplated  for  Houston. 

Second,  Mr.  F*ulton  of  Pennsylvania 
objects  to  the  approval  of  $41.9  million 
to  finance  the  Apollo  applications  pro- 
gram, a  program  not  approved  by  the 
administration.  The  program  will  not 
begin,  if  authorized,  for  some  3  or  4 
years,  while  NASA  states  the  funds  are 
needed  in  fiscal  1967  to  buy  extra  Saturn 
vehicles  and  additional  Apollo  space- 
craft. It  is  now  impossible  to  estimate 
how  many  surplus  boosters  and  space- 
craft will  be  avEiilable  under  the  current 
program,  the  committee  is  merely  guess- 
ing, and  wasting  $41.9  million.  Not  one 
vehicle  or  spacecraft  procured  with  these 
funds  could  be  used  before  1970. 

Third,  NASA  currently  has  $11.9  mil- 
lion in  unfunded  authorizations  and  $^ 
million  from  past  years.  This  year  NASA 
requested  $7  million,  which  the  commit- 
tee reduced  to  $5.5  million.  Mr.  Fulton 
seeks  to  rescind  $10  million  of  unfimded 
authorization  from  previous  years. 

Fourth,  he  calls  for  the  creation  of 
an  OflBce  of  Inspector  General  in  NASA 
staffed  by  personnel  qualified  to  watch 
spending.  Almost  nothing  Is  being  done 
today  except  to  see  that  the  bookkeep- 
ing is  straight,  not  enough  in  view  of 
the  huge  amounts  passing  through 
NASA. 

Fifth,  Mr.  Pulton  restates  in  greater 
detail  the  failure  of  NASA  to  follow  the 
congressional  directive  concerning  the 
need  for  greater  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  research  contracts. 

Sixth,  he  believes  that  the  Jet  Propul- 
sion Lab  is  laboring  under  a  too  regi- 
mented situation.  Control  is  needed,  but 
not  so  as  to  stifle  initiative  In  experi- 
mentation. 

Seventh,  finally  Mr.  Pulton  objects  to 
placing  the  Manned  Orbiting  Lab  under 
the  control  of  the  Air  Force. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  kriow  of  no  objection 
to  the  rule,  and  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ' 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomla.  I  yield  to- 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  have  any  information  as 
to  how  this  $5  billion  request  ccHnpares 
with  expenditures  for  the  same  general 
purposes  of  last  year? 

I  do  not  see  such  information  contained 
in  the  report. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  We  were 
told  in  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  believe, 
that  It  was  a  little  more.  However,  I 
shall  have  to  ask  one  of  the  gentlemen  on 
the  committee. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Permsylvanla. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was 
$4,986  billion.  Previously  it  was  Just 
above  the  $5  billion  mark. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER.    $5  billion,  essentially. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  have  any  in- 
formation as  to  whether  this  $5  billion  is 
above  or  below  the  budget  figure? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  What  was 
the  original  budget  request? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  original  request 
was  for  $5,012  billion.  We  reduced  it  to 
$4,098  billion,  which  represents  a  $26 
million  reduction. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  First, 
I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Smith]  upon 
his  excellent  presentation.  The  gentle- 
man from  California  is  very  knowledge- 
able on  the  space  program. 

The  space  program  is  technical  in  na- 
ture, and  in  detail.  It  requires  a  matter 
of  intense  study  in  order  to  come  up 
with  the  facts  and  figures  and  recom- 
mendations upon  which  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  commented. 

Pu;-ther,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
that  during  the  general  debate  we  shall 
have  available  to  us  the  professional  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. Therefore,  if  there  are  any 
questions  of  policy,  scientific  informa- 
tion, or  programs,  we  shall  be  happy  to 
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give  to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  information  on  those  programs, 
rather  tnan  attempting  to  do  It  in  gen- 
eral debate  on  the  rule  because  of  the 
teciinical  nature  of  the  questions  In- 
volved 

If  there  are  policy  questions  or  money 
que^tlor-s,  of  course,  they  should  be  an- 
swered i;i  debate  \ 

Mr  SMITH  of  CallfomlaV  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requeswitor 
time. 

Mr  BOLLING  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  MILLER  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  H  R  14324'  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  .Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facll- 
itie.s.  and  administrative  operations,  and 
for  other  purposes 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IS    COMMITTEI    OF    THiE    WHOLK 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hotise 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HR.  14324,  with 
Mr.  FtYNT  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Miller] 
win  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ful- 
ton! will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Califonila  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
my.self  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  H.R. 
14324  is  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  year  1967. 

This  bill  authorizes  $4,986,864,150. 
This  IS  an  overall  reduction  from  NASA's 
original   request  of  $26,135,850. 

Actually,  the  committee  cut  the  over- 
all total  by  $77,735,850,  but  amended 
NASA's  original  request  ny  adding  funds 
to  certain  pro£?rams  wliich  we  felt  were 
imderfunded  Thus,  as  I  have  said,  the 
resulting  total  cut  Is  approximately  $26 
million. 

We  are  recommending  $4  248  million 
for  research  and  development;  $94,419,- 
000  for  construction  of  facilities;  and 
$644  million  for  administrative  opera- 
tions 

We  are  pro\1ding  $40,600,000  for  the 
Gemini  program  and  this  will  complete 
this  phase  of  our  space  program.  We 
have  flown  eight  Gemini  flights,  with 
four  remaining 

The  committee  is  recommending  $2,- 
974  million  for  the  Apollo  lunar  pro- 
gram. We  believe  this  will  peak  the 
Apollo  program,  and.  as  we  draw  nearer 
to  the  limar  Hlght.  we  are  hopeful  that 


the  request  for  funds  will  decrease  not 
only  next  year,  but  In  succeeding  years. 

I  will  not  take  time  to  enumerate  our 
space  successes.  I  am  sure  you  are  all 
familiar  with  them,  but  I  may  say  that 
we  are  well  on  our  way  to  making  a 
successful  manned  lunar  landing  and  re- 
turn to  earth  in  this  decade.  Our  astro- 
nauts have  performed  extra  vehicular 
activities,  that  is  to  say  a  man  has  left 
the  capsule  and  "waJked  In  space." 

We  have  rendezvoused  two  spacecraft 
to  within  one  foot  of  each  other,  and 
during  the  last  Gemini  flight  the  Astro- 
nauts actually  docked  in  space.  These 
are  all  stepping  stones  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  lunar  mission,  and  I  may  say 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  space 
walk,  they  are  "space  firsts." 

I  do  not  for  one  moment,  however, 
wish  to  deprecate  Russian  space  accom- 
plishments. The  Soviets  have  a  well 
rounded  space  program  and  if  we  ever 
had  any  doubts  about  their  attempting 
a  manned  limar  landing,  we  can  dispel 
them,  for  it  is  obvious  that  their  pro- 
gram Is  pointed,  in  part  at  least,  to  a 
manned  limar  landing.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  their  astronauts  are  busy  making 
public  appearsunces  and  predicting  that 
they  will  make  such  a  landing  within 
the  next  2  to  5  years. 

I  might  also  ssiy  a  few  words  about 
the  Russian  space  program  generally. 
They  have  had  an  extremely  active  and 
highly  successful  year  in  1965.  They 
laimched  52  Cosmos  satellites,  and  that 
is  as  many  as  they  laimched  in  all  the 
years  prior  to  that  year. 

They  successfully  flew  a  three-manned 
spacecraft — voskhod.  They  placed  two 
communication  satellites  in  orbit  and 
demonstrated  their  effectiveness.  They 
launched  two  spacecraft  for  Venus  with 
one  reaching  the  surface  of  the  planet 
and  the  other  flying  by. 

They  also  launched  two  proton  satel- 
lites which  are  the  heaviest  in  the  world 
to  go  into  orbit,  and  this  pointed  up  the 
use  of  a  new  launch  vehicle  with  capabil- 
ities about  double  those  of  the  booster 
they  have  used  in  the  past. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Rus- 
sians have  also  now  achieved  a  soft 
lunar  landing.  Thus  it  is  entirely  clear 
that  the  Soviets  have  a  continuing  major 
commitment  to  a  long-term,  large-scale 
program  in  space.  However,  as  I  have 
said,  it  would  appear  that  one  of  their 
main  objectives  Is  to  attempt  to  land 
men  on  the  moon  and  to  undertake  num- 
bers of  manned  and  unmanned  flights 
in  earth  orbit. 

However,  I  am  confident  in  my  own 
mind  that  if  we  continue  our  progress 
with  the  same  rate  of  success  we  have 
had  in  the  past,  we  will  be  the  first  Na- 
tion to  put  men  on  the  moon. 

I  think  it  is  true  that  we  all  tend  to 
become  so  preoccupied  with  manned 
space  flight  that  we  sometimes  do  not 
give  enough  attention  to  the  excellent 
work  NASA  Is  doing  in  other  space  pro- 
grams. 

If  I  had  appeared  before  the  House  7 
or  8  years  ago  and  told  you  that  we 
would  soon  be  communicating  by  satel- 
lites,   watching    television  by   satellite, 


studjing  weather  pictures  beamed  to 
earth  by  satellites,  navigating  ships  and 
aircraft  by  satellite,  you  most  likely 
would  have  laughed  at  me. 

And  yet  we  are  doing  all  of  these 
things  today,  and  I  will  wager  that  each 
one  of  you  has  now  taken  these  far- 
reaching  space  advancements  for 
granted.  That  gives  you  some  idea  how 
rapidly  we  are  progressing  with  our  un- 
manned space  program. 

NASA  has  performed  outstanding 
work  in  its  scientific  programs  with  Its 
orbiting  solar  observatories,  geophysical 
observatories,  explorer  satellites,  mete- 
orological and  communication  satellites 
and  its  successfully  completed  lunar  and 
planetary  missions. 

In  unmanned  operations  using  deep 
space  probes,  NASA  has  returned  to 
Earth  the  first  high -resolution,  closeup 
photographs  of  the  Moon  with  Ranger. 
and  the  first  and  only  closeup  pictures 
of  Mars  with  Mariner. 

These  long-duration  fiights  have  dem- 
onstrated that  NASA  can  build,  launch. 
guide,  and  maneuver  highly  reliable  un- 
manned spacecraft  with  great  accuracy 
£uid  over  distances  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  miles,  and  bring  back  useful  and 
important  information. 

Nearer  the  earth,  NASA's  unmanned 
scientific  satellites  have  returned  to  earth 
and  delivered  to  our  scientists  more  sci- 
entific data  in  a  single  year  than  in  the 
entire  previous  history  of  the  space  pro- 
gram. 

Furthermore,  an  additional  word 
should  be  said  about  our  first  operational 
weather  satellite.  With  ESSA  I  and 
ESSA  II.  launched  by  NASA  for  the 
Weather  Bureau  of  the  Commerce  De- 
pai-tment's  Environmental  Science  Sen- 
Ice  Administration,  we  are  inaugurating 
regular  meteorological  satellite  opera- 
tions and  demonstrating  a  major  practi- 
cal use  of  space  technology. 

I  am  also  sure  everyone  knows  the  re- 
sults of  our  pioneering  with  Telstar, 
Relay,  and  Syncom,  which  have  been 
demonstrated  in  conunercial  operations 
by  the  Communications  Satellite  Corps' 
Early  bird. 

Thus  to  authorize  further  research  and 
development  In  these  programs,  we  are 
recommending  $126,900,000  for  physics 
and  astronomy;  $227,900,000  for  lunar 
and  planetary  exploration;  and  $70  mil- 
lion for  meteorological  and  communica- 
tions satellites. 

Now,  the  committee  spent  about  5 
weeks  of  hearings  going  over  the  NASA 
budget  with  a  fine  tooth  comb  and  as  a 
result  the  bill  was  amended  in  some  re- 
spects. These  changes  are  all  reflected 
in  HR.  14324. 

For  example,  the  committee  canceled 
the  1967  Venus  mission  and  transferred 
these  funds  to  the  Voyager  program  and 
the  1969  Mars  mission  which  was  orig- 
inally planned  as  a  flyby.  The  com- 
mittee is  recommending  that  this  flight 
be  changed  to  include  a  small  landing 
capsule  so  that  additional  vital  informa- 
tion on  Mars  can  be  secured. 

The  committee  also  added  $7'/2  million 
additional  funds  for  research  and  devel- 
opment of  the  large  solid  propellant  mo- 


tors and  $2.4  million  for  the  Snap-8  nu- 
clear generating  system.  The  committee 
believes  that  both  of  these  programs 
were  underfunded,  and  since  both  may 
be  essential  to  future  space  needs,  the 
additional  funds  were  provided  by  the 
committee. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  go  Into 
each  of  the  NASA  programs.  The  com- 
mittee has  filed  a  120-page  report  which 
fully  describes  all  of  the  NASA  programs 
in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  authorization 
recommended  by  the  committee  will  pro- 
vide NASA  with  sufficient  funds  to  carry 
out  its  mission  successfully,  but  v^ithout 
any  frills. 

And  in  closing,  I  believe  I  can  safely 
say  that  this  year's  authorization  re- 
quest is  the  most  frugal  ever  presented 
to  the  committee.  It  is  a  "bare  bones" 
budget  and  any  further  cuts  by  the  com- 
mittee would  have  had  the  most  serious 
adverse  effect  on  the  Nation's  space 
program. 

Finally,  I  want  to  pay  my  compliments 
to  those  subcommittee  chairmen  that 
worked  so  diligently  on  this  bill. 

The  Manned  Spew;e  Flight  Subcommit- 
tee was  headed  up  by  two  of  our  most 
resourceful  members,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Teague]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Cormectlcut  [Mr.  DaddarioI; 
the  Space  Science  and  Applications  Sub- 
committee by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Karth];  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Advanced  Research  and  Tech- 
nology by  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Hechler]. 

These  subcommittee  chairmen,  to- 
gether with  others  members  of  their 
subcommittees,  devoted  long  hours  to 
those  portions  of  the  budget  assigned  for 
their  consideration,  and  If  it  had  not 
been  for  their  dedication  to  the  task  at 
hand,  this  committee  would  have  been 
hard  pressed  to  report  to  you  as  it  has 
today. 

I  may  say  that  what  I  have  said  to  you 
about  the  chtiirmen  of  the  subconmiit- 
tees,  I  want  to  also  say  about  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  They  had  their  differences, 
but  they  reconciled  these  differences,  and 
they  all  worked  hard  and  assiduously  at 
the  jobs  assigned  to  them. 

In  due  time  I  will  yield  such  time  as 
these  subcorrmiittee  chairmen  may  re- 
quire to  explain  those  portions  of  the 
NASA  program  which  they  have  worked 
on. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  am  glad  to  state  to  the  House  that 
our  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  has  worked 
bard  going  over  the  $5,012  million  budg- 
et for  space  science  and  research  sub- 
mitted by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  fiscal  year  1967. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  my  friend 
the  gentleman  from  California,  [Mr. 
MttLER],  has  told  the  House,  we  divided 
the  committee  on  the  basis  of  subcom- 
mittees, which  have  gone  into  studies  in 
detail  of  the  various  subjects. 


One  of  the  major  Items  about  a  pro- 
gram of  this  size  Is  Its  very  Immensity. 
A  $5  billion  rate  of  expenditure  in  a  year 
is  about  1  Mi  times  the  total  budget  of  the 
entire  Federal  Government  for  the  last 
of  Herbert  Hoover's  administration.  It 
is  amazing  that  this  amount  of  money 
for  research  and  development  is  being 
conducted  on  space,  aeronautics,  and 
space-related  factors. 

We  in  this  country  must  keep  abreast 
of  scientific  developments  in  this  country 
as  well  as  in  the  world  at  large.  Our 
very  lives  and  our  very  security  depend 
on  that.  For  example,  we  must  keep 
abreast  of  progress  not  only  on  the  mili- 
tary level  but  also  on  the  peacetime  and 
civilian  level. 

Our  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee, under  the  act  of  1958,  has  juris- 
diction over  science,  research,  and 
development  wherever  they  occur  in  the 
Federal  Government,  whether  in  hot  or 
in  cold  war  and  whether  the  programs 
are  military  or  peacetime  programs  for 
peaceful  purposes  within  and  without 
the  Government.  This  Is  likewise  true, 
whether  they  are  corporate,  individual, 
college  or  university  programs. 

Another  amazing  point  about  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee  is  that  it  has  juris- 
diction not  only  above  the  earth  in  the 
atmosphere  but  also  outside  the  earth 
in  the  universe,  in  the  planetary  system 
in  space. 

Also  directly  under  this  committee  is 
jurisdiction  of  the  moon.  What  hap- 
pens on  the  moon  is  under  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee. 

Likewise,  the  committee  has  jurisdic- 
tion of  scientific  research  on  the  sea 
and  the  land.  We  in  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  have  jurisdic- 
tion of  sea  research,  to  determine  what 
can  be  done  and  how  the  programs  ctm 
be  worked  out  to  make  sure  there  Is  no 
overlapping  and  that  they  are  good 
scientific  programs  for  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  all  the  oceans  and  the 
seas. 

Would  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
agree  with  me  that  our  jurisdiction  is  so 
unlimited  we  have  no  beginning  and  no 
ending,  neither  in  time  nor  in  space? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
could  agree  completely  with  the  gentle- 
man. We  have  jurisdiction  in  space  and 
we  have  jurisdiction  over  science.  This 
is  very  broad.  Whether  we  can  usurp 
those  areas  which  have  been  assigned  to 
other  committees,  to  other  functionaries 
of  the  House,  would  have  to  be  decided, 
perhaps,  by  the  House  itself. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  If  I 
could  comment  on  that.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  will  agree  with 
me  that  we  should  not  have  under  our 
committee  the  practical  applications  of 
research  programs,  for  example,  in  vari- 
ous areas  where  specific  programs  are  as- 
signed to  other  committees.  Neverthe- 
less, because  of  our  jurisdiction  over 
science,  research,  and  development,  we 
certainly  have  the  right  and  duty  to  look 
into  all  of  these  programs.  We  should 
see  that  among  committees  and  among 
agencies  and  bureaus  there  is  no  over- 
lapping and  there  is  a  scientific  and  re- 


search purpose  which  is  adequately  car- 
ried out. 

Will  the  gentleman  agree  with  me  on 
that? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  I  can  subscribe 
to  that  statement. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
budget  has  already  been  cut  by  our  com- 
mittee in  the  amount  of  approximately 
$26  million  from  the  $5.12  billion.  The 
budget  cuts  we  have  made  in  the  com- 
mittee I  believe  should  be  respected  by 
the  House.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
committee  members  and  especially  the 
Subcommittee  on  Manned  Space  Flight 
under  the  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Congressman  Teagxte,  and 
with  the  gentleman  from  Cormectlcut 
[Mr.  Daddahio]  handling  many  of  the 
hearings  this  time,  on  its  excellent  work 
on  manned  space  flight. 

Our  committee  has  the  burden  of  set- 
ting the  amounts.  This  means  translat- 
ing the  scientific  and  research  programs 
with  very  Indefinite  goals  and  very  in- 
definite procedures  into  dollar  sunounts 
for  a  given  fiscal  year,  in  order  that  the 
NASA  can  operate  on  a  tight,  efficient, 
and  economical  budget. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  3  additioiml 
minutes. 

Now,  this  task  poses  quite  a  problem. 
It  is  converting  the  progress  of  this  coun- 
try in  science,  research,  and  development 
into  a  dollar  figure. 

Our  committee  likewise  feels  very  good 
about  the  fact  that  there  is  only  a  frac- 
tion of  1  percent  difference  from  the 
total  budget  in  space  aeronautics  and 
research  and  development  to  date  under 
our  jurisdiction  in  variation  from  what 
the  committee  set.  What  I  am  trying  to 
say  here  Is  this:  The  committee  set  the 
amount  In  the  House  and  the  variation 
from  the  final  appropriation  has  been 
less  than  a  fraction  of  1  percent. 

So  I  do  think  that  our  committee  has 
taken  its  responsibility  seriously.  It  has 
done  it  without  partisaiiship.  I  must 
say  it  has  done  it  with  a  good  amount  of 
technical  competence,  also. 

I  will  just  give  my  statement  generally 
now  as  to  how  I  disagree  on  some  things. 

H.R.  14324  authorizes  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
$4,986,864,150.  For  research  and  devel- 
opment, $4,248,235,000  is  requested;  $94,- 
419,000  for  construction  of  facilities;  and 
$644,210,150  for  administrative  opera- 
tions. 

NASA  orlglrmlly  requested  a  total  of 
$5,012  million  broken  down  as  follows: 
$4,246,600,000  for  research  and  develop- 
ment; $101,500,000  for  construction  of 
facilities;  and  $663,900,000  for  adminis- 
trative operations. 

The  committee  reduced  the  N.\SA  re- 
quest by  $25,135,850,  broken  down  as  fol- 
lows: a  $7,081,000  reduction  in  construc- 
tion of  facilities;  and  a  $19,680,000  re- 
duction in  administrative  operations. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  this 
bill  authorizes  a  NASA  budget  approxi- 
mately $180  million  less  than  the  appro- 
priation of  last  year.    The  history  of 
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NASA  appropriation  is  as  follows:  Fiscal 
year  1959.  $330  million:  fiscal  year  1960, 
$523  million:  fiscal  year  1961,  S964  mil- 
lion fiscal  year  1962.  SI. 825  million; 
fi.>ca'i  vfar  1963.  $3,674  million;  fiscal 
yf-av  1964,  $5,100  million;  fiscal  year  1965. 
$5  250  million;  and  fiscal  year  1966, 
J5.175  million. 

I  sav  this  Ls  a  good  bill.  Yet.  as  I  have 
Indicated.  I  have  taken  strong  exception 
to  parts  of  the  NASA  program  of  opera- 
tions and  management.  I  voiced  my  ob- 
jections in  the  Manned  Space  Plight 
Subcommittee  and  before  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  I  have  included  them  as  dis- 
senting views  in  report  No.  1441  accom- 
panying H.R. 14324. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  I  have  been  and  still  am  one 
of  the  strongest  supporters  of  our  na- 
tional space  program  in  Congress.  Since 
1958  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Select 
Commltte'e  on  Astronautics  and  Space 
Exploration  which  produced  the  Space 
Act.  I  have  fought  for  a  strorig  and  vig- 
orous space  program.  I  have  committed 
myself  wholeheartedly  to  providing  for 
NASA  every  resource  necessary  to 
achieve  success. 

However,  in  this  fiscal  year  budget 
presentation,  I  am  convinced  that  NASA 
has  made  incorrect  decisions  on  econ- 
omy and  in  .some  instances  has  shown 
poor  judgment.  NASA  In  my  opinion 
has  failed  to  justify  properly  several  of 
its  stated  requirements,  which  I  would 
like  to  discuss, 

NASA  requested  committee  approval 
of  authorization  for  a  limar  receiving 
laboratory  to  be  located  at  the  Maimed 
Spacecraft  Center  In  Houston,  Tex.  Its 
initial  cost  of  construction  was  to  be 
$9  1  million  and  It  was  Intended  for  the 
recelvinsr,  analyzing,  handling,  and  dis- 
tribution of  samples  of  the  lunar  surface 
which  will  be  brought  back  by-our  astro- 
nauts from  the  moon 

T  find  it  very  difficult  to  understand 
the  rationale  presented  by  NASA.  First 
of  all,  the  possible  dangers  from  radia- 
tion and  the  need  for  a  special  environ- 
ment in  which  to  handle  the  lunar  sam- 
ple.s  is  cited  as  specific  reason  for  the 
laboratory' 

I  am  sure  that  ever\'  Member  of  this 
Hou.se  is  aware  that  this  countrv-  has  con- 
structed and  has  available  through  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  mariy.  many 
facilities  completely  capable  of  perform- 
ing this  particular  task. 

Second  As  a  matter  of  scientific 
fact,  the  earth  is  continually  being  sub- 
jected daily  to  enormous  amounts  of 
material  from  space  in  the  form  of 
micrometeo rites  that  have  eventually 
filtered  Into  our  atmosphere  and  to  the 
earth  These,  too.  have  been  subject  to 
radiation  from  our  galaxies  and  yet  they 
seem  to  provide  no  .serious  radiation 
hazard. 

Third.  Why  does  the  m.aterlal  from 
the  lunar  surface  need  to  be  brought  back 
to  the  earth?  It  Ls  entirely  feasible  that 
thorough  analysis  can  be  accomplished 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  equipment 
right  on  the  lunar  surface  by  oi:r  astro- 
nauts. 


Fourth.  What  are  to  me  perhaps  the 
most  telling  argiunenta — the  haste  with 
which  NASA  has  made  the  decision  to 
construct  such  a  laboratory,  the  evidence 
of  poor  planning  In  relation  to  the  lunar 
mission,  the  fact  that  five  of  the  nine 
members  of  the  site  selection  commit- 
tee came  from  Houston — make  it  appar- 
ent to  me  that  very  poor  mansigement 
decisions  were  made  and  are  being  made 
and  will  be  compounded  by  approval  of 
the  laboratory. 

If  lunar  samples  are  to  be  brought  back 
by  our  astronauts  for  analysis  and  study 
not  only  by  NASA  but  in  universities  and 
laboratories  located  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  then  I  strongly  recommend  that 
means  be  provided  to  the  recovery  task 
forces  to  handle  this  material  directly 
and  transmit  it  directly  from  the  land- 
ing site,  thereby  insuring  a  minimum  of 
possible  contamination. 

A  total  of  $41.9  million  was  requested 
by  NASA  for  the  Apollo  applications 
program.  It  is  my  position  that  this 
item  should  not  be  authorized  and  should 
be  eliminated  from  the  space  program  at 
this  time. 

First  of  all,  It  must  be  understood  that 
this  program  is  to  follow  the  Apollo  lunar 
landing  program  after  1970,  but  now 
NASA  is  taking  the  Incredible  course  of 
asking  money  to  procure  launch  vehicles 
and  hardware  for  this  program.  NASA 
has  not  given  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  any  detailed 
planning  of  the  post-Apollo  applications 
program. 

NASA  Itself,  it  seems,  has  no  clear  Idea 
of  what  those  missions  will  consist  of, 
nor  what  the  payloads  will  be,  or  what 
will  be  the  continuity  for  such  heavy  in- 
vestments as  will  be  necessary  for  booster 
spacecraft. 

Furthermore,  in  asking  $41.9  million 
to  procure  launch  vehicles,  no  considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  ongoing  programs  of 
research  in  fuels,  propellants,  engines, 
and  electronics  that  promise  boosters  of 
much  greater  eflBciency  than  are  pres- 
ently available. 

I  have  long  insisted  at  every  oppor- 
timity  in  my  7  years  on  the  com- 
mittee that  substantial  and  long-range 
support  be  given  to  the  development  of 
new  propellants  and  new  engines.  NASA 
has  continued  to  push  forward  slowly  In 
these  areas.  Yet,  they  now — this  year — 
ask  for  millions  of  dollars  to  prociu-e 
vehicles  that  will  be  obsolete  and  pos- 
sibly inadequate  to  perform  the  tasks  in 
space  which  have  not  yet  even  been 
formulated.  I  believe  I  must  be  adamant 
In  my  opposition  to  requests  of  this  na- 
ture until  NASA  presents  to  the  com- 
mittee and  to  the  Congress  hard  and 
firm  details  of  plans  for  the  Apollo  ap- 
plications program.  Until  that  time  It 
is  mismanagement  to  provide  funds  to 
NASA  for  these  purposes. 

NASA  has  also  asked  for  $8  million  to 
support  Its  advanced  mission  program. 
NASA's  advanced  mission  program  is 
allied  very  closely  in  intent  and  philoso- 
phy to  the  Apollo  applications  program. 
Again,  the  committee  does  not  have  from 


NASA  reasonably  complete  and  thorough 
planning  for  the  program. 

However,  I  believe  that  NASA  should 
have  money  to  continue  its  planning  op- 
erations. I  strongly  recomcmend  that  $.5 
million  of  authorization  be  deleted  fron: 
the  $8  million  requested. 

In  the  past  I  have  supported  request, 
for  authorization  that  had  as  objec- 
tives efl&cient  management  procedure.- 
and  plaruiing  to  result  in  Improved  con- 
struction. In  an  organization  as  large 
and  geographically  dispersed  as  NASA 
is,  the  necessity  for  further  plarmins 
and  long-range  thinking  in  its  construc- 
tion program  is  obviously  necessary. 
And  the  Congress  has  provided  NASA 
with  approval  of  the  committee  over  the 
past  years  of  considerable  sums. 

Yet  I  find  that  almost  $12  mlUion  of 
authorization  remains  unused.  It  has 
also  come  to  my  attention  that  $5  million 
of  funds  appropriated  still  remain  un- 
obligated. This  year  $7  million  was  re- 
quested by  NASA  for  this  accoimt  and 
the  committee  approved  only  $5.5  for 
authorization. 

But  I  still  carmot  reconcile  the  unused 
authorization  and  unused  funds  with  this 
year's  request.  It  seems  to  me  the  bet- 
ter part  of  management  to  utilize  the 
resources  at  hand  before  asking  for  more. 
Therefore,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
best  course  is  to  rescind  $10  million  of 
the  authorization  approved  by  Congress 
in  past  years. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  NASA's 
mission  in  space  and  the  role  it  was  de- 
signed to  play  by  the  Space  Act  of  1958, 
I  am  convinced  that  NASA  has  been 
downgrading  its  scientific  research  and 
development  mission  to  the  p>oint  where 
new  discoveries  and  innovations  are 
looked  upon  as  "upsetting  the  apple- 
cart." 

The  Space  Administration  has  become 
so  absorbed  and  engrossed  in  its  mis- 
sion requirements  that  it  has  become 
principally  a  supervisor  of  manufactur- 
ing operations  and  has  drained  ofif  to 
those  fimctions  its  outstanding  scien- 
tific and  engineering  talents,  thereby 
depriving  the  agency,  to  a  large  extent, 
of  its  research  capability. 

In  other  words,  we  are  merely  proceed- 
ing into  space  on  our  space  missions  us- 
ing old  technologies,  old  procedures,  old 
devices  and  are  leaving  no  room  for 
the  utilization  of  new  space  research 
achievements. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  NASA  should  seek 
the  security  of  routine  procedures  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  compro- 
mise of  a  conservative  attitude.  Space 
research  and  development  must  always 
remain  its  prime  mission  in  the  conduct 
of  its  routine  operations. 

Another  point  of  objection  on  my  part 
is  the  utilization  by  NASA  of  its  scien- 
tific and  engineering  manpower.  I  be- 
lieve that  its  dramatic  growth  has  caused 
a  situation  in  which  many  of  these  valu- 
able people  will  not  be  utilized  to  their 
fullest  capability. 

For  instance,  the  personnel  require- 
ments In  the  Electronics  Research  Cen- 


ter have  increased  to  an  estimated  1.000 
in  fiscal  year  1967.  Yet  not  one  build- 
ing has  been  built  at  the  Electronics  Re- 
search Center.  Most  of  the  existing  per- 
sonnel are  being  housed  In  rented  facili- 
ties of  certainly  less  than  optimum  con- 
ditions. 

I  have  the  strong  conviction  that  simi- 
lar misuse  of  valuable  personnel  exists 
elsewhere  in  NASA.  I  am,  therefore, 
urging  that  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  insist  that  NASA  con- 
duct a  manpower  survey  to  determine  the 
efiSciency  with  which  scientists  and  engi- 
neers are  being  used.  It  Is  most  Impor- 
tant in  the  Interest  of  eflQclent  manage- 
ment that  these  people  be  employed  as 
productively  as  possible. 

I  also  strongly  recommend  that  such 
a  study  be  conducted  by  congressional 
committees  such  as  the  Manpower  Utili- 
zation Subcommittee  of  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  or  by 
the  Government  Operations  Committee. 

My  next  point  of  deep  concern  Is  the 
Inability  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  and  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  to 
be  knowledgeable  In  detail  of  the  activi- 
ties at  NASA  centers  and  field  stations 
located  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Only  one  or  two,  perhaps  three, 
people  have  complete  control  of  the 
NASA  budget.  It  Is  Incomprehensible 
to  me  how  these  few  people  can  be  thor- 
oughly knowledgeable  of  our  national 
space  program  and  make  such  drastic 
and  far-reaching  evaluations  as  the  Ad- 
ministration needs.  Yet  this  Is  done 
year  after  year.  It  is  obvious  that  their 
insight  into  NASA  programs  can  be  only 
a  shallow  one  at  best. 

In  regard  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  we  have  not  yet  received  in  Con- 
gress from  the  GAO  an  evaluation  of  the 
management  of  this  $5  billion  a  year 
agency. 

The  staff  of  the  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics Committee  has  a  maximum  of  a  few 
weeks  to  understand  the  plethora  of  de- 
tail presented  to  the  committee  by  NASA 
and  its  budget  justifications.  There  is 
no  opportunity  for  the  committee  to  re- 
view technically  the  NASA  programs. 

I  have  strongly  recommended  for  years 
that  the  staff  of  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  be  increased  by  em- 
Ploying  an  adequate  number  of  scientists, 
engineers,  and  accountants  whose  sole 
mission  would  be  to  oversee  the  space 
program  in  detail  at  the  centers  where 
tt  is  being  conducted,  and  on  a  contin- 
uous basis.  I  can  see  no  other  way  In 
which  the  moniunental  amoimt  of  detail 
NASA  presents  to  the  committee  each 
year  can  be  penetrated  and  understood 
and  synthesized  for  the  benefit  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
House  in  reaching  decisions  on  the  NASA 
authorization. 

The  next  major  point  of  concern  Is  the 
lack  of  an  Office  of  Inspector  General  In 
NASA.  It  Is  plain  to  me  and  to  many 
other  Members  of  the  House  that  NASA 
requires  a  policing  authority  to  oversee 
the  operations  of  the  agency  and  to  make 


sure  that  the  mission  objectives  are  being 
properly  achieved. 

ITiere  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
the  expenditure  of  $5  billion  each  year 
must,  with  more  than  acceptable  fre- 
quency, result  in  some  inefficient  appli- 
cations. It  is  vitally  Important  that  the 
Administrator  have  available  to  him  In- 
formation on  the  Agency's  operations 
that  can  come  from  an  independent  and 
objective  source  and  not  for  the  very 
people  who  have  the  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  the  program. 

Many  other  agencies  In  Government 
have  an  Office  of  Irispector  General  and 
use  it  with  great  effect.  Those  agencies, 
too,  are  conducting  scientific  research 
and  development  that  wiU  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  billions  of  dollars. 
Some  of  those  agencies  are  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Those  who  are  opposed  to  my  insistence 
on  the  establishment  of  an  Office  of  In- 
spector General  in  NASA  say  that  NASA 
already  has  established  within  Its  head- 
quarters a  cost  reduction  directorate. 
This  organization  has  supposedly  been 
functioning  to  Improve  management 
decisions.  The  fact  is  that  the  directo- 
rate, only  In  existence  since  1964,  has  a 
staff  of  five  people,  two  of  whom  are 
secretaries  and  the  other  three  are  with- 
out technical  background  in  science  or 
space  research  or  aeronautics. 

While  I  thoroughly  agree  that  NASA 
is  uiilque  as  a  Government  agency.  It 
Is  impossible  for  me  to  believe  that  this 
directorate  could  possibly  do  the  job  It 
was  designed  to  do  with  so  few  people, 
and  located  In  Washington.  It  must  be 
obvious  that  an  Office  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, well  staffed  and  well  funded  and 
with  Its  authority  carefully  and  clearly 
delineated,  would  be  Infinitely  more  effi- 
cient and  effective  In  making  sure  that 
NASA  operations  are  conducted  in  the 
most  economical  and  effective  manner. 

Last  year  the  authorization  bill  con- 
tained a  provision  that  urged  NASA  to 
evaluate  Its  contracts  in  terms  of  their 
national  geographic  distribution. 

It  also  urged  that  where  possible,  and 
other  things  being  equal,  contracts 
should  be  let  in  areas  less  favored  by 
NASA  appropriations  than  others.  The 
purpose  of  this  was  to  insure  the  crea- 
tion of  new  centers  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological excellence  and  to  reinforce 
those  of  small  stature  already  existing. 

I  am  thoroughly  aware  that  every 
agency  has  the  obligation  to  seek  out  the 
sources  of  greatest  possible  competence 
in  letting  its  contracts.  I  am  also  aware 
of  the  right  to  expect  our  Government 
agencies  to  get  the  most  for  the  dollar. 

However,  a  principal  source  of 
strength  is  this  Nation's  imprecedented 
leadership  In  science  and  technology.  It 
Is  upon  IJiese  two  areas  of  htiman  en- 
deavor that  the  defense  of  the  free  world 
and  our  imprecedented  standard  of  liv- 
ing are  based. 

Therefore,  the  Grovemment  has  the 
obligation  In  our  growing  economy  and 


burgeoning  population  to  make  sure  that 
excellence  in  science  disciplines  be  rein- 
forced and  strengthened  in  every  section 
of  the  country,  not  in  Just  a  few  locali- 
Ues. 

It  is  true  that  NASA  has  achieved  a 
rather  broad  geographic  distribution  in 
Its  research  grants  and  contracts  with 
universities,  colleges,  and  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations. However,  in  relation  to  con- 
tract procurement  this  is  a  very  small 
amount  indeed.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  less  favored  portions  of  our  coimtry 
should  benefit  from  the  dynamic  and 
vigorous  character  of  our  space  research 
through  contracts  placed  with  organiza- 
tions which  can  properly  and  adequately 
execute  them. 

I,  therefore,  urge  and  recommend  that 
no  later  than  January  26,  1967,  NASA 
make  a  detailed  report  to  the  Congress 
on  what  it  has  accomplished  in  meeting 
these  requirements  of  the  last  year's  au- 
thorization act  in  this  matter  of  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  contract  awards. 
Based  on  that  report  action  should  be 
taken  by  both  House  and  Senate  that 
will  result  in  a  correction  of  geographic 
imbalance  in  NASA  expenditures. 

Another  of  my  objections  to  NASA  op- 
erations is  the  manner  in  which  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory  of  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology  is  being  man- 
aged. In  order  to  refresh  the  memories 
of  my  colleagues  let  me  review  briefly 
the  history  of  this  laboratory. 

Before  NASA  came  into  being  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory  was  a  contractor 
of  the  Army,  performing  work  in  the 
ballistic  missile  field.  When  NASA 
opened  its  doors  for  business  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory  shortly  afterward 
came  under  its  jurisdiction  by  the  trans- 
fer from  the  Army  and  has  been  operat- 
ing under  contract  almost  exclusively  as 
If  It  were  another  NASA  center. 

The  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  Is  the 
principal  organization  responsible  for 
the  development  and  conduct  of  the 
Ranger  and  Mariner  programs.  As  a 
research  and  development  laboratory  it 
also  had  the  responsibility  for  conduct- 
ing an  operational  program.  In  the 
past,  difficulties  with  the  Ranger  and 
Mariner  spacecraft  occurred  with  such 
frequency  that  repeated  failures  in  the 
spacecraft  seriously  compromised  the 
programs. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Space  Sciences 
and  Applications  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Karth]  ,  conducted  pene- 
trating and  exhaustive  hearings  on  the 
Ranger  program.  As  a  result  its  recom- 
mendations vu-ged  a  tighter  management 
control  of  the  laboratory.  The  effect 
has  been  an  industrial  type  of  mBUiage- 
ment  philosophy  and  approttch  that  had 
the  effect  of  tighter  plaruiing  and  real- 
istic discipline. 

However,  I  wish  to  ^nphaslze  again 
that  the  laboratory  Is  devoted  to  science, 
research,  and  development.  An  indus- 
trial-type management  has  the  effect  of 
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strangling,  or  at  least  throttling,  the  un- 
inhibited  atmosphere   vitally  necessary 

to  the  conduct  of  scientific  research.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  tiinf  has  come  to 
modify  such  management  philosophy. 
The  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  has  a 
truly  outstanding  record  of  success  In 
the  Ranger  and  Mariner  programs.  At 
the  same  time,  we  should  not  return  to 
the  old  attitudes  which  caused  the  origi- 
nal investigation  and  restrictions. 

In  other  words  I  think  that  we  must 
return  to  a  middle-of-the-road  manage- 
ment philosophy  which  will  allow  the 
laboratory  its  atmc-^phere  of  .scientific 
freedom  and  at  the  same  time  make  it 
possible  for  NASA  to  exercise  proper 
authority  over  it-s  contracts.  By  so  doing 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  thf'  Nation 
and  the  space  program  will  Iw  tne  bene- 
ficiary I  urge  that  such  steps  be  taken 
by  NA.'=A  and  the  Jet  F'ropulsici;  Labora- 
t-ory  ar  thp  pailiest  t-xxssibli'  mom-;.!  and 
that  the  commitU'r  b«'  i!ifo!nit'<1  :>f  the 
actions  (ir'd  tieclsion.s  takt-n 

Ir^  rf<-«:nt  month.";  th»'  ronirmtti"^  has 
U-ci.  made  awiirc  that  »  '^pm-r  fTi;-.sion 
"!»■«■'%  rh<'  r-sjHXL'iibllitv  'f  \A'-'\  r^M 
:)tti.  Iii!-,(1*»d  owr  til  'he  A,:-  F' 't ;  •  ;  ».  thf 
'.■(■■>»>t!t  a*)minl.«tr  a?  io!  ;*,■  •>  ii«d 
■:tjilK.  InNit  atiirv  !'».-  ••■*  ti» .  •  ni,  a 
rTi!l:'iii%    |■'.^^  a  "tcui!''!!*    ■i"w,fr-.-    a      ■    \^. 
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kfc^'        V*kK, 


Mr.  Flynt  In  the  chair. 

The  CTerk  read  the  title  of  the  Wll. 

By  una:iinio'a5  consent,  the  first  read- 
Ihk'  nf  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

T>i  f  t:  H  Al  RM  AN  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentlen.aic  from  California  [Mr.  Miller] 
win  be  recogni/eri  for  1  hour  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Pul- 
ton! will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  !Mr.  MillkrI. 

"     '         '  -    ..  "Ui,  I  ylCiU 

m.vst'lf  .such  time  a.s  I  may  retj'jlre 

Mr    Chairman,    ihe    purp<Dse    of    H  H 
14324   is   to  authorl7<'   appropriations  to 
'he  Nationa!  .Atronautic.-i  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  year  1967 

This  bill  authorizes  $4,986  864.150 
This  ;.s  an  overall  reduction  from  NASA's 
original    request   of   $26,135,850 

Actually  the  commttt<>e  cit  t;  e  over- 
rt:i  total  by  $77,735,850  but  ,Timpnded 
N.AS.As  original  request  by  addin*;  furul 
to  certain  programs  which  we  ^rit  %('-* 
underfunded  Thus  as  1  have  said  ?/  •■ 
:-f»Ku!t!n:,'  total  cut  is  api?roxlmateiv  $2f- 
million 

We  are  recommending  $4  248  million 
for  research  and  development    S94.419,- 
000    for   construction    of    facilitie.s     -uid 
$<544    million    for   administrative    •>pf"... 
tlons 

We  are  providing  $40  600  000  rf.r  the 
Gemini  program  and  this  will  complete 
this  phase  of  our  space  program  We 
have  flown  eight  Gemini  ftight.-  with 
four  remaining 

The  committee  Is  recommending  12  - 
9^4  million  for  the  Apollo  lunar  pro- 
gram We  believe  this  will  peak  the 
Apollo  program,  and,  as  we  draw  nearer 
to  the  honar  flight,  we  are  hopeful  its- 


progrsun  and  our  mission  in  space.  I 
voted  in  committee  to  approve  HJl. 
14324  because,  in  the  main,  I  know  it  to 
be  a  good  biU. 

I  want  the  House  to  know  that  at  the 
same  time  I  cannot  and  will  not  use  a 
rubber  stamp.  When  I  am  convinced 
that  NASA  has  made  incorrect  decisions, 
has  shown  poor  judgment,  and  fails  to 
justify  properly  many  of  its  requirements, 
then  I  will  raise  my  voice  loud  and  clear 
In  objection.  I  do  not  believe  I  am  being 
inconsistent  when  I  urge  the  House  to 
pass  H.R.  14324,  subject  to  amendments 
which  I  will  offer  to  the  House  at  the 
proper  time. 

Another  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make  now  is  on  the  cost. 

The  NASA  budget  request  at  $5,012 
million  for  fiscal  year  1967.  generally 
represents  a  tight  ptx>«ram  In  terms  of 
the  allocation  of  resources  to  the  pro- 
grams that  have  been  regxilarly  approved 
by  CongreM  as  parts  of  the  Nation's  ef- 
fort In  aeronautics  and  apaoe. 

At  a  level  under  |4  •  tatiUoo.  I  do  not 
believe  NASA  can  rwtmetttre  Its  ApollG 
procnun  moon  tandlng  In  ■  form  that 
would  not  cast  the  most  serious  doubt  as 
le  Mi  AMMr  to  urnH  Iht  •^wMw  of  the 
■Muwi  lUBAT  liiiiiwi  vUMb  this 
d«vsd« 

At  $4  •  taUttoa  Uw 
Uve  eouM  iwl  kt  an    lilov  this  l*«*i 
of  Iht  kwlfM.  II 

Um  Hi 


I  felt  that  this  was  a  challenging  occa- 
sion. The  House  would  be  launching  a 
tremendotis  program  estimated  to  cost 
$20  billlcm  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  feeling  was  that  thla 
House  should  assume  its  responsibility, 
each  and  every  Member  of  this  body, 
and  register  either  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  the  start  of  the  program.  When 
once  the  Apollo  program — the  lunar 
landing  program,  in  the  amount  of  $3 
billion,  has  been  embarked  upon.  It  is  the 
duty  of  each  of  us  to  go  ahead  with  the 
program,  especially  now  when  there  \t 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  $20  billion 
for  this  purpose  authorized  and  pro- 
gramed, which  will  soon  be  spent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  turn  back 
now  and  abandon  the  field   to  Ru.v- 
We  cannot  turn  back  and  turn  the  o 
■pace  procrmm  oT«r  to  a  poaslbJe  et>' 
nation  or  vroup  of  nations. 

Itavt.^".'  -       1  itmCommi 

of  the  U heStAl*  of 

Union  liMi  •  ■  r  of  thlt  H 

of  WtprmtnUi.  .xm  urlcinaJ 

lor  ilM  Mthonmiion  or  um  ApoUo  m 
IB  Um  aoMMint  of  M*  kli 
•  parlai  «f  rMrt.  vrary  ilagto  M< 
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nlgniy  successful  year  in  ld65.  They 
launched  52  Cosmos  satellites,  and  that 
Is  as  many  as  they  laimched  in  all  the 
years  prior  to  that  year. 

They  successfully  flew  a  three-manned 
spacecraft — voskhod.  They  placed  two 
communication  satellites  in  orbit  and 
demonstrated  their  effectiveness.  They 
launched  two  spacecraft  for  Venus  with 
one  reaching  the  surface  of  the  planet 
and  the  other  flying  by. 

T^f'V  I  i«n  l<iurtf  bed  tvo  proton  sw^^i- 
iltes  which  are  the  heaviest  vn  the  -.orla 
to  go  into  orbit,  and  this  pointed  up  the 
uae  of  a  new  launch  vehicle  with  capabil- 
ities about  double  those  of  the  booster 
they  have  used  in  the  past. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Rus- 
sians have  also  now  achieved  a  soft 
lunar  landing.  Thus  It  Is  entirely  dear 
that  the  Sonets  have  a  continuing  major 
commitment  to  a  long-term,  large-scale 
program  in  space.  However,  as  I  have 
s»ld.  It  would  appear  that  one  of  their 
main  objectives  Is  to  attempt  to  land 
men  on  the  moon  and  to  undertake  num- 
bers of  manned  and  unmanned  flights 
in  earth  orbit. 

However,  I  am  confident  in  my  own 
mind  that  If  we  continue  our  progress 
with  the  same  rate  of  success  we  have 
had  in  the  past,  we  wiU  be  the  first  Na- 
tion to  put  men  on  the  moon. 

I  think  it  is  true  that  we  all  tend  to 
become  so  preoccupied  with  manned 
space  flight  that  we  sometimes  do  not 
give  enough  attention  to  the  excellent 
work  NASA  Is  doing  in  other  space  pro- 
grams. 

If  I  had  appeared  before  the  House  7 
or  8  years  ago  and  told  you  that  we 
would  soon  be  communicating  by  satel- 
lites,   watching   television  by   satellite. 


Walker,  N.  Mex. 
Watts 
Williams 
WUlla 


Mil    .lore  1T1  t>   !   iJip    'fir  '.^an  'n  thp     'f 
entire  previous  liistory  of  the  spcu:e  pro- 
gram. 

Furthermore,  an  additional  word 
should  be  said  about  our  first  operational 
weather  satellite.  With  ESSA  I  and 
ESSA  II,  launched  by  NASA  for  the 
Weather  Bureau  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's Environmental  Science  Serv- 
ice Administration,  we  are  inaugurating 
regular  meteorological  satellite  opera- 
tions and  demonstrating  a  major  practi- 
cal "«*'  '^f  Tvnr  ••  tf  '•b">olr>?rv. 

I  sua  also  sure  everyone  knows  the  re- 
sults of  our  pioneering  with  Telstar, 
Relay,  and  Syncom,  which  have  been 
demonstrated  in  commercial  operatioru 
by  the  Conununicatlons  Satellite  Corps' 
Earlyblrd. 

Thus  to  authorize  further  research  and 
development  In  Ihese  programs,  we  ar« 
recommending  $120,900,000  for  physics 
and  astronomy:  $237,900,000  for  lunar 
and  planetary  exploration:  and  $70  mil- 
lion for  meteorological  and  communica- 
tions satellites. 

Now,  the  committee  spent  about  S 
weeks  of  hearings  going  over  the  NASA 
budget  with  a  fine  tooth  comb  and  as  • 
result  the  bill  was  amended  In  some  re- 
spects. These  changes  are  all  reflected 
In  H.R.  14324. 

For  example,  the  committee  canceled 
the  1967  Venus  mission  and  transferred 
these  funds  to  the  Voyager  program  and 
the  1969  Mars  mission  which  was  orig- 
inally plarmed  as  a  flyby.  The  com- 
mittee is  recommending  that  this  flight 
be  changed  to  Include  a  small  landing 
capsule  so  that  additional  vital  informa- 
tion on  Mars  can  be  secured. 

The  committee  also  added  $7^2  million 
tiddltlonal  funds  for  research  and  devel- 
opment of  the  large  solid  propellant  mo- 


?«d  Toll 

,;  *eeney  tJtt 

Tnomas  Vanlk 

Thompson,  N.J.  Vlgorlto 
Todd  Walker,  Miss. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Flynt,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  14324  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  345  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quonmi.  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resimaed  Its  sitting. 

The  CHAIFIMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bell]  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr    GURNEY.     Mr.   Chairman,    will 

f  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BELL.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
eoUeacue  from  Florida. 

Mr  ODRNCY      Mr  Chairman.  I  sup- 
t  the  program  of  the  United  8tat«s  in 

*cf   » holfhrartedly   and   partleulartjr 
Mil  H  R   14324 

I  vuh  to  9Mkk  In  SHwart  of  HJi. 
14»4.  tlw  gllinrlMiUMi   lor  Um  H»- 
and 
IM1. 
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peaceful,  later  become  important  mili- 
tarily. It  is  as  impossible  to  know  now 
what  part  the  space  program  and  its  dis- 
coveries will  play  in  our  future  protec- 
tion as  it  was  for  contemporaries  of  the 
Wright  Brothers  to  know  that  their  ma- 
chine at  Kitty  Hawk  would  pave  the 
way  for  a  military  weapon  of  such  great 
importance  as  the  airplane  was  in  World 
War  n. 

All  reasonable  men  fervently  desire 
that  space  may  be  used  for  peaceful 
rather  than  warlike  purposes.  But  the 
political  forces  contending  in  the  world 
today,  make  it  plainly  evident,  that  the 
surest  way  to  maintain  the  peace  is 
through  strength.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  United  States,  the  leader  and  bul- 
wark of  the  free  world,  become  pre- 
eminent in  sp>ace.  Military  activities  of 
the  future  are  destined  to  be  conducted 
In  space 

Of  equal  Importance  is  the  aoqulslUon 
of  solcnUfle  knowledge  in  this  program. 
Sikee  Mhlevemenu  of  this  Natton  are 
rapMly  Inwaailng  our  knowledge  about 
our  hMM  planrt.  the  earth,  the  solar 
ani   Um  onlvarss   Ntuad    It 


damage,  suffering  and  loss  of  human  life 
in  the  past. 

Of  great  significance  in  the  space  effort 
of  the  Nation,  is  the  reservoir  of  knowl- 
edge and  of  trained  scientlstB  and  engi- 
neers which  the  Nation  is  rapidly  build- 
ing up.  This  resource  will  prove  of  in- 
calculable benefit  of  the  NatiMi  as  the 
years  go  by. 

Lastly.  I  think  it  is  of  vital  importance 
to  men  and  a  nation  to  have  a  challenge 
to  face  and  to  meet  and  overcome.  In 
the  past  history  of  our  planet,  explora- 
tion has  been  one  of  the  great  challenges. 

While  there  are  still  some  unexplored 
portions  of  our  earth,  there  are  none 
which  are  not  open  to  man  should  he 
desire  to  go  there.  Space,  the  solar  sys- 
tem ajid  the  universe  beyond  are  the 
frontiers  to  be  explored  today  and  to- 
morrow. They  constitute  the  great  chal- 
lenge to  men  and  nations  of  our  time.  Z 
do  not  doubt  for  one  moment  that  irnint 
Uvg  this  challenge  wlU  benaflt  this  Na- 
tion in  ways  far  beyond  our  eomprehen- 
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nesDta  [Mr.  Karth];  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Advanced  Research  and  Tech- 
nology by  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Hechler]. 

These  subcommittee  chairmen,  to- 
gether with  others  members  of  their 
subcommittees,  devoted  long  hours  to 
those  portions  of  the  budget  assigned  for 
their  consideration,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  their  dedication  to  the  task  at 
hand,  this  committee  would  have  been 
hp-d  pressed  *..;  -cr>or;,  Lo  j^^  ao  .o  ^itw 
today. 

I  may  say  that  what  I  have  said  to  you 
about  the  chairmen  of  the  subcommit- 
tees. I  want  to  also  say  about  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  They  had  their  differences, 
but  they  reconciled  these  differences,  and 
they  all  worked  hard  and  assiduously  at 
the  jobs  assigned  to  them. 

In  due  time  I  will  yield  such  time  as 
these  subcommittee  chairmen  may  re- 
quire to  explain  those  portions  of  the 
NASA  program  which  they  have  worked 
on. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  6  minutes. 

I  am  glad  to  sUte  to  the  House  that 
our  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  has  worked 
hard  going  over  the  $5,012  million  budg- 
et for  space  science  and  research  sub- 
mitted by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year 
begiiming  July  1,  fiscal  year  1967. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Conm[iittee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  my  friend 
the  gentleman  from  California,  [Mr. 
Miller],  has  told  the  House,  we  divided 
the  committee  on  the  basis  of  subcom- 
mittees, which  have  gone  into  studies  in 
detail  of  the  various  subjects. 


in  space. 

Also  directly  under  this  committee  is 
jm-isdiction  of  the  moon.  What  hap- 
pens on  the  moon  is  under  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee. 

Likewise,  the  committee  has  jurisdic- 
tion of  scientific  research  on  the  sea 
and  the  land.  We  in  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  have  jurisdic- 
tion of  sea  research,  to  determine  what 
can  be  done  and  how  the  programs  can 
be  worked  out  to  make  sure  there  is  no 

w  .  V*  44«^>y4AAb         Ck^.U  bAACbV  biACJr  Cil  C         K^^Ai 

scientific  programs  for  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  all  the  oceans  and  the 
seas. 

Would  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
agree  with  me  that  our  jurisdiction  is  so 
unlimited  we  have  no  beglimlng  and  no 
ending,  neither  In  time  nor  In  space? 

Mr.  MILLER  I  do  not  know  that  I 
could  agree  completely  with  the  gentle- 
man. We  have  jurisdiction  in  space  and 
we  have  jurisdiction  over  science.  This 
is  very  broad.  Whethar  we  can  usurp 
those  areas  which  have  been  assigned  t^ 
other  committees,  to  other  function!.  . 
of  the  House,  would  have  to  be  decioed. 
perhaps,  by  the  House  Itself. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania  If  I 
could  comment  on  that.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  will  agree  \»;' 
me  that  we  should  not  have  under  .: 
committee  the  practical  applicati  n  ,f 
research  programs,  for  example  r  .ar  - 
ous  areas  where  specific  program.^  .. 
signed  to  other  committees.  Nevt-iihe- 
less.  because  of  our  jurisdiction  over 
science,  research,  and  development,  we 
certainly  have  the  right  and  duty  to  look 
into  all  of  these  programs.  We  should 
see  that  among  committees  and  among 
agencies  and  bureaus  there  is  no  over- 
lapping and  there  is  a  scientific  and  re- 


aaAJt«i«tco 


Now,  this  task  poses  auite  a  problem. 
It  is  converting  the  progress  of  this  coun- 
try in  science,  research,  and  development 
into  a  dollar  figure. 

Our  committee  likewise  feels  very  good 
about  the  fact  that  there  is  only  a  frac- 
tion of  1  percent  difference  from  the 
total  budget  in  space  aeronautics  and 
research  and  development  to  date  under 
our  jurisdiction  In  variation  from  what 
the  committee  set.  What  I  am  trying  to 
say  here  is  this:  The  oommltt4»e  n^t  the 
o-iiiuuiii,  111  Hit  xiou-xs  duu  uie  variation 
from  the  final  appropriation  has  bosn 
less  than  a  fraction  of  1  percent. 

So  I  do  think  that  our  rommitt««  has 
taken  its  responsibility  seriously  It  has 
done  it  without  partisanship.  I  maat 
say  It  has  done  It  with  a  good  amount  of 
technical  competence,  also 

I  will  just  give  nv    - 


now  as  to  how  la  ^_ 

H.R  14S24  aut!  he  Nattonal 

Aeronautics  and  .imstratlon. 

$4.98e.8«4.150     F  and  deval- 

opment.  $4.248.23 l.j  „  ..;.ucsled.  $94.- 
4 19.000  for  construction  of  facilities:  and 
£644.210.150  for  adminlstraUve  opera- 
tions. 

NASA  originally  requested  a  total  of 
$5,012  million  broken  down  as  follows: 
*;  -4 6,600.000  for  research  and  develop- 
nv:  :,  $101,500,000  for  construction  of 
facilities;  and  $863,900,000  for  adminis- 
trative operations. 

The  committee  reduced  the  NASA  re- 
quest by  $25,135,850,  broken  down  as  fol- 
lows; a  $7,081,000  reduction  in  construc- 
tion of  facillUes:  and  a  $19,880,000  re- 
duction in  administrative  operations. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  this 
bill  authorizes  a  NASA  budget  approxi- 
mately $180  million  less  than  the  appro- 
priation of  last  year.    The  history  of 
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NASA  appropriation  Is  as  follows:  Fiscal 
year  1959,  $J30  million:  fiscal  year  1960, 
$523  million:  fiscal  year  196!,  $964  mil- 
lion: fiscal  year  1962,  SI, 825  million; 
fiscal  year  1963.  53,674  million;  fiscal 
year  1964,  $5,100  million:  fiscal  year  1965. 
$5,250  million:  and  fi.scal  year  1966, 
S5,IT5  million 

I  say  this  is  a  good  bill.  Yet,  as  I  have 
Indicated.  I  have  taken  .strong  exception 
to  part.s  of  the  NASA  program  of  opera- 
tions and  management,  I  voiced  my  ob- 
jections in  the  Manned  Space  Flight 
Subcommittee  and  before  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  I  have  included  them  as  dis- 
senting views  in  report  No.  1441  accom- 
panying II.R    14324. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  I  have  been  and  still  am  one 
of  the  strongest  supporters  of  our  na- 
tional .space  program  In  Congress.  Since 
1958  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Astronautics  and  Space 
Exploration  which  produced  the  Space 
Act.  I  have  fought  for  a  strong  and  vig- 
orous space  program.  I  have  committed 
myself  wholeheartedly  to  providing  for 
NASA  every  resource  necessary  to 
achieve  success. 

However,  In  this  fiscal  year  budget 
presentation.  I  am  convinced  that  NASA 
has  made  incorrect  decisions  on  econ- 
omy and  in  .some  in.stances  has  shown 
poor  judgment.  NASA  in  my  opinion 
has  failed  to  justify  properly  several  of 
its  stated  requirements,  which  I  would 
like  t.0  discuss 

NASA  requested  committee  approval 
of  authorization  for  a  lunar  receiving 
laboratory  to  be  located  at  the  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center  in  Houston.  Tex.  Its 
initial  cost  of  construction  was  to  be 
$9  1  million  and  It  was  Int^'nded  for  the 
recei\1ng.  analyzing,  handllh?;,  and  dis- 
tribution of  samples  of  the  lunar  surface 
which  will  be  brought  back  b>-  our  astro- 
nauts from  the  moon, 

T  find  it  very  difficult  to  understand 
the  rationale  presented  by  NASA  First 
of  all.  the  possible  dangers  from  radia- 
tion and  the  need  for  a  special  en\1ron- 
ment  in  which  to  handle  the  lunar  sam- 
ples Is  cited  as  specific  reason  for  the 
laboratory. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  this 
House  is  aware  that  this  countrj-  has  con- 
structed and  has  available  through  the 
.Atomic  Energy  Commission  many,  many 
facilities  completely  capable  of  perform- 
ing this  particular  task. 

Second  As  a  matter  of  scientific 
fact,  the  earth  is  continually  being  sub- 
jected daily  to  enormous  amounts  of 
material  from  space  in  the  form  of 
micrometeorltes  that  have  eventually 
filtered  into  our  atmosphere  and  to  the 
esirth  These,  too,  have  been  subject  to 
radiation  from  our  galaxies  and  yet  they 
'^eem  to  provide  no  serious  radiation 
hazard. 

Third,  Why  does  the  m.at«rlal  fr.im 
the  lunar  surface  need  to  be  brought  back 
to  the  earth?  It  Is  entirely  feasible  that 
thorough  analysis  can  be  accomplished 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  equipment 
right  on  the  lunar  surface  by  our  astro- 
nauts. 
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Fourth.  What  are  to  me  perhaps  the 
most  telling  arguments — the  haste  with 
which  NASA  has  made  the  decision  to 
construct  such  a  laboratory,  the  evidence 
of  poor  planning  In  relation  to  the  lunar 
mission,  the  fact  that  five  of  the  nine 
members  of  the  site  selection  commit- 
tee came  from  Houston — make  it  appar- 
ent to  me  that  very  poor  management 
decisions  were  made  and  are  being  made 
and  will  be  compounded  by  approval  of 
the  laboratory. 

If  lunar  samples  are  to  be  brought  back 
by  our  astronauts  for  analysis  and  study 
not  only  by  NASA  but  in  universities  and 
laboratories  located  In  other  parts  of  the 
country,  then  I  strongly  recommend  that 
means  be  provided  to  the  recovery  task 
forces  to  handle  this  material  directly 
and  trar^smit  It  directly  from  the  land- 
ing site,  thereby  insuring  a  minimum  of 
possible  containlnatlon. 

A  total  of  $41.9  mUlion  was  requested 
by  NASA  for  the  Apollo  applications 
program.  It  is  my  position  that  this 
item  should  not  be  authorized  and  should 
be  eliminated  from  the  space  program  at 
this  time. 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  understood  that 
this  program  is  to  follow  the  Apollo  lunar 
landing  program  after  1970,  but  now 
NASA  is  taking  the  incredible  course  of 
asking  money  to  procure  launch  vehicles 
and  hardware  for  this  program.  NASA 
has  not  given  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  any  detailed 
planning  of  the  post-Apollo  applications 
program. 

NASA  Itself,  It  seems,  has  no  clear  Idea 
of  what  those  missions  will  consist  of, 
nor  what  the  payloads  will  be,  or  what 
will  be  the  continuity  for  such  heavy  in- 
vestments as  will  be  necessary  for  booster 
spacecraft. 

Furthermore,  in  asking  $41.9  million 
to  procure  launch  vehicles,  no  considera- 
tion Is  given  to  the  ongoing  programs  of 
research  in  fuels,  propellants,  engines, 
and  electronics  that  promise  boosters  of 
much  greater  efficiency  than  are  pres- 
ently available. 

I  have  long  insisted  at  every  oppor- 
tunity In  my  7  years  on  the  com- 
mittee that  substantial  and  long-range 
support  be  given  to  the  development  of 
new  propellants  and  new  engines.  NASA 
has  continued  to  push  forward  slowly  in 
these  areas.  Yet,  they  now — this  year — 
ask  for  millions  of  dollars  to  procure 
vehicles  that  will  be  obsolete  and  pos- 
sibly inadequate  to  perform  the  tasks  In 
space  which  have  not  yet  even  been 
formulated.  I  believe  I  must  be  adamant 
in  my  opposition  to  requests  of  this  na- 
ture until  NASA  presents  to  the  com- 
mittee and  to  the  Congress  hard  and 
firm  details  of  plans  for  the  Apollo  ap- 
plications program.  Until  that  time  It 
is  mismanagement  to  provide  funds  to 
NASA  for  these  purposes. 

NASA  has  also  asked  for  $8  million  to 
support  its  advanced  mission  program. 
NASA's  advanced  mission  program  is 
allied  very  closely  In  Intent  and  philoso- 
phy to  the  Apollo  applications  progrsun. 
Again,  the  committee  does  not  have  from 


NASA  reasonably  complete  and  thorough 
planning  for  the  program. 

However,  I  believe  that  NASA  should 
have  money  to  continue  its  planning  op- 
erations. I  strongly  recommend  that  $5 
million  of  authorization  be  deleted  from 
the  $8  million  requested. 

In  the  past  I  have  supported  requests 
for  authorization  that  had  as  objec- 
tives efficient  management  procedures 
and  planning  to  result  in  improved  con- 
struction. In  an  organization  as  large 
and  geographically  dispersed  as  NASA 
Is,  the  necessity  for  further  planning 
and  long-range  thinking  in  Its  construc- 
tion program  is  obviously  necessary. 
And  the  Congress  has  provided  NASA 
with  approval  of  the  committee  over  the 
past  years  of  considerable  sums. 

Yet  I  find  that  almost  $12  million  of 
authorization  remains  unused.  It  has 
also  come  to  my  attention  that  $5  million 
of  funds  appropriated  still  remain  un- 
obligated. This  year  $7  million  was  re- 
quested by  NASA  for  this  account  and 
the  committee  approved  orily  $5.5  for 
authorization. 

But  I  still  cannot  reconcile  the  unused 
authorization  and  unused  funds  with  this 
year's  request.  It  seems  to  me  the  bet- 
ter part  of  management  to  utilize  the 
resources  at  hand  before  asking  for  more. 

Therefore,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
best  course  is  to  rescind  $10  million  of 
the  authorization  approved  by  Congress 
in  past  years. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  NASA's 
mission  in  space  and  the  role  it  was  de- 
signed to  play  by  the  Space  Act  of  1958, 
I  am  convinced  that  NASA  has  been 
downgrading  its  scientific  research  and 
development  mission  to  the  point  where 
new  discoveries  and  Innovations  are 
looked  upon  as  "upsetting  the  apple- 
cart." 

The  Space  Administration  has  become 
so  absorbed  and  engrossed  in  Its  mis- 
sion requirements  that  It  has  become 
principally  a  supervisor  of  manufactur- 
ing operations  and  has  drained  off  to 
those  functions  its  outstanding  sclen- 
Uflc  and  engineering  talents,  thereby 
depriving  the  agency,  to  a  large  extent, 
of  its  research  capability. 

In  other  words,  we  are  merely  proceed- 
ing Into  space  on  our  space  missions  us- 
ing old  technologies,  old  procedures,  old 
devices  and  are  leaving  no  room  for 
the  utilization  of  new  sfpace  research 
achievements. 

I  do  not  believe  that  NASA  should  seek 
the  security  of  routine  procedures  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  compro- 
mise of  a  conservative  attitude.  Space 
research  and  development  must  always 
remain  its  prime  mission  In  the  conduct 
of  Its  routine  operations. 

Another  point  of  objection  on  my  part 
Is  the  utilization  by  NASA  of  Its  scien- 
tific and  engineering  manpower.  I  be- 
lieve that  Its  dramatic  growth  has  caused 
a  situation  in  which  many  of  these  valu- 
able people  wiU  not  be  utilized  to  their 
fullest  capability. 

For  instance,  the  personnel  require- 
ments in  the  Electronics  Research  Cen- 
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ter  have  increased  to  an  estimated  1.000 
in  fiscal  year  1967.  Yet  not  one  build- 
ing has  been  built  at  the  Electronics  Re- 
search Center.  Most  of  the  existing  per- 
sonnel are  being  housed  in  rented  facili- 
ties of  certainly  less  than  optimum  con- 
ditions. 

I  have  the  strong  conviction  that  simi- 
lar misuse  of  valuable  persormel  exists 
elsewhere  in  NASA.  I  am,  therefore, 
urging  that  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  insist  that  NASA  con- 
duct a  manpower  survey  to  determine  the 
efficiency  with  which  scientists  and  engi- 
neers are  being  used.  It  Is  most  Impor- 
tant in  the  interest  of  efficient  manage- 
ment that  these  people  be  employed  as 
productively  as  possible. 

I  also  strongly  recommend  that  such 
a  study  be  conducted  by  congressional 
committees  such  as  the  Manpower  UtiU- 
zation  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  or  by 
the  Government  Operations  Committee. 
My  next  point  of  deep  concern  is  the 
inability  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  and  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  to 
be  knowledgeable  in  detail  of  the  activi- 
ties at  NASA  centers  and  field  stations 
located  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 
Take  the  case  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Only  one  or  two,  perhaps  three, 
people  have  complete  control  of  the 
NASA  budget.  It  is  incomprehensible 
to  me  how  these  few  people  can  be  thor- 
oughly knowledgeable  of  our  national 
space  program  and  make  such  drastic 
and  far-reaching  evaluations  as  the  Ad- 
ministration needs.  Yet  this  is  done 
year  after  year.  It  is  obvious  that  their 
insight  into  NASA  programs  can  be  only 
a  shallow  one  at  best. 

In' regard  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  we  have  not  yet  received  In  Con- 
gress from  the  GAO  an  evaluation  of  the 
management  of  this  $5  billion  a  year 
agency. 

The  staff  of  the  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics Committee  has  a  maximum  of  a  few 
weeks  to  imderstand  the  plethora  of  de- 
tail presented  to  the  committee  by  NASA 
and  Its  budget  justifications.  There  is 
no  opportunity  for  the  committee  to  re- 
view technically  the  NASA  programs. 

I  have  strongly  recommended  for  years 
that  the  staff  of  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  be  increased  by  em- 
ploying an  adequate  number  of  scientists, 
engineers,  and  accountants  whose  sole 
mission  would  be  to  oversee  the  space 
program  in  detail  at  the  centers  where 
it  Is  being  conducted,  and  on  a  contin- 
uous basis.  I  can  see  no  other  way  In 
which  the  monumental  amount  of  detail 
NASA  presents  to  the  committee  each 
year  can  be  penetrated  and  understood 
and  synthesized  for  the  benefit  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
House  in  reaching  decisions  on  the  NASA 
authorization. 

The  next  major  point  of  concern  Is  the 
lack  of  an  Office  of  Inspector  General  in 
NASA.  It  Is  plain  to  me  and  to  many 
other  Members  of  the  House  that  NASA 
requires  a  policing  authority  to  oversee 
the  operations  of  the  agency  and  to  make 


sure  that  the  mission  objectives  are  being 
properly  achieved. 

There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  expenditure  of  $5  billion  each  year 
must,  with  more  than  acceptable  fre- 
quency, result  in  some  inefficient  appli- 
cations. It  is  vitally  important  that  the 
Admliiistrator  have  available  to  him  in- 
formation on  the  Agency's  operations 
that  can  come  from  an  independent  and 
objective  source  and  not  for  the  very 
people  who  have  the  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  the  program. 

Many  other  agencies  In  Government 
have  an  Office  of  Inspector  General  and 
use  It  with  great  effect.  Those  agencies, 
too,  are  conducting  scientific  research 
and  development  that  will  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  billions  of  dollars. 
Some  of  those  agencies  are  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Those  who  are  opposed  to  my  insistence 
on  the  establishment  of  an  Office  of  In- 
spector General  in  NASA  say  that  NASA 
already  has  established  within  its  head- 
quarters a  cost  reduction  directorate. 
This  organization  has  supposedly  been 
functioning  to  Improve  management 
decisions.  The  fact  is  that  the  directo- 
rate, only  in  existence  since  1964,  has  a 
staff  of  five  people,  two  of  whom  are 
secretaries  and  the  other  three  are  with- 
out technical  background  in  science  or 
space  research  or  aeronautics. 

While  I  thoroughly  agree  that  NASA 
is  unique  as  a  Government  agency.  It 
Is  impossible  for  me  to  believe  that  this 
directorate  could  possibly  do  the  job  it 
was  designed  to  do  with  so  few  people, 
and  located  in  Washington.  It  must  be 
obvious  that  an  Office  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, well  staffed  and  well  funded  and 
with  Its  authority  carefully  and  cletirly 
delineated,  would  be  infinitely  more  effi- 
cient and  effective  in  making  sure  that 
NASA  operations  are  conducted  in  the 
most  economical  and  effective  manner. 
Last  year  the  authorization  bill  con- 
tained a  provision  that  urged  NASA  to 
evaluate  its  contracts  In  terms  of  their 
national  geographic  distribution. 

It  also  urged  that  where  possible,  and 
other  things  being  equal,  contracts 
should  be  let  in  areas  less  favored  by 
NASA  appropriations  than  others.  The 
piu-pose  of  this  was  to  Insure  the  crea- 
tion of  new  centers  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological excellence  and  to  reinforce 
those  of  small  stature  already  existing 
I  am  thoroughly  aware  that  every 
agency  hsis  the  obligation  to  seek  out  the 
sources  of  greatest  possible  competence 
in  letting  its  contracts.  I  am  also  aware 
of  the  right  to  expect  our  Goverrmient 
agencies  to  get  the  most  for  the  dollar. 
However,  a  principal  source  of 
strength  Is  this  Nation's  unprecedented 
leadership  in  science  and  technology.  It 
is  upon  these  two  areas  of  human  en- 
deavor that  the  defense  of  the  free  world 
and  our  unprecedented  standard  of  liv- 
ing are  based. 

Therefore,  the  Government  has  the 
obligation  In  our  growing  economy  and 


burgeoning  population  to  make  sure  that 
excellence  in  science  disciplines  be  rein- 
forced and  strengthened  in  every  section 
of  the  country,  not  in  just  a  few  locali- 
ties. 

It  is  true  that  NASA  has  achieved  a 
rather  broad  geographic  distribution  In 
Its  research  grants  and  contracts  with 
universities,  colleges,  and  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations. However,  In  relation  to  con- 
tract procurement  this  is  a  very  small 
amount  indeed.  It  Is  imperative  that 
the  less  favored  portions  of  our  country 
should  benefit  from  the  dynamic  and 
vigorous  character  of  our  space  research 
through  contracts  placed  with  organiza- 
tions which  can  properly  and  adequately 
execute  them. 

I,  therefore,  urge  and  recommend  that 
no  later  than  January  26,  1967,  NASA 
make  a  detailed  report  to  the  Congress 
on  what  it  has  accomplished  in  meeting 
these  requirements  of  the  last  year's  au- 
thorization act  in  this  matter  of  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  contract  awards. 
Based  on  that  report  action  should  be 
taken  by  both  House  and  Senate  that 
will  result  In  a  correction  of  geographic 
imbalance  in  NASA  expenditures. 

Another  of  my  objections  to  NASA  op- 
erations is  the  manner  in  which  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory  of  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology  is  being  man- 
aged. In  order  to  refresh  the  memories 
of  my  colletigues  let  me  review  briefly 
the  history  of  this  laboratory. 

Before  NASA  came  Into  being  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory  was  a  contractor 
of  the  Army,  performing  work  in  the 
ballistic  missile  field.  When  NASA 
opened  its  doors  for  business  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory  shortly  afterward 
came  under  Its  jurisdiction  by  the  trans- 
fer from  the  Army  and  has  been  operat- 
ing under  contract  almost  exclusively  as 
if  It  were  another  NASA  center. 

The  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  is  the 
principal  organization  responsible  for 
the  development  and  conduct  of  the 
Ranger  and  Mariner  programs.  As  a 
research  and  development  laboratory  it 
also  had  the  responsibility  for  conduct- 
ing an  operational  program.  In  the 
past,  difficulties  with  the  Ranger  and 
Mariner  spacecraft  occurred  with  such 
frequency  that  repeated  failures  in  the 
spacecraft  seriously  compromised  the 
programs. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Space  Sciences 
and  Applications  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  KarthI  ,  conducted  pene- 
trating and  exhaustive  hearings  on  the 
Pianger  program.  As  a  result  its  recom- 
mendations urged  a  tighter  management 
control  of  the  laboratory.  The  effect 
has  been  an  industrial  type  of  manage- 
ment philosophy  and  approach  that  had 
the  effect  of  tighter  planning  and  real- 
istic discipline. 

Howevjr^  I  wish  to  emphasize  again 
that  the  laboratory  is  devoted  to  science, 
research,  and  development.  An  indus- 
trial-tjT>e  management  has  the  effect  of 
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strangling,  or  at  least  throttling,  thf  un- 
inhibited atmosphere  vitally  necessary 
:o  the  conduct  of  scientific  research.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to 
modify  such  management  philosophy. 
The  Jet  Propulsion  Laboraton,-  has  a 
truly  outstanding  record  of  success  In 
the  Ranger  and  Mariner  programs  At 
the  same  time,  we  should  not  return  to 
the  old  attitudes  which  caused  the  origi- 
nal tnve.stigation  and  restrictlon.s. 

In  other  words  I  thmk  that  we  must 
return  to  a  middle-of-the-road  manage- 
ment philosophy  which  will  allow  the 
laboratory  its  atmosphere  of  sci&ntlflc 
freedom  and  at  the  same  time  make  It 
;x)S5lble  for  NASA  to  exercise  proper 
authority  over  its  contracts.  By  so  doing 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  Nation 
and  the  space  program  will  be  the  bene- 
ficiary. I  urge  that  such  st^-ps  be  taken 
by  N.A.SA  and  the  Jet  Propulsion  Labora- 
tory at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and 
that  the  committee  be  informed  of  the 
surtions  and  decisions  taken. 

In  recent  months  the  committef  has 
been  made  aware  that  a  space  mission 
clearly  the  responsibility  of  NASA  has 
been  handed  over  to  the  Air  Force  by  the 
present  administration  The  manned 
orbital  laboratory  has  now  become  a 
military,  not  a  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment project.  I  am  thoroughly 
aware  that  the  Space  Act  of  1958  re- 
serves to  the  military  those  scientific  and 
technical  areas  of  research  in  space  pe- 
culiar to  the  defense  and  security  of  the 
country.  I  supported  that  view  then, 
and  I  support  it  now. 

However  it  is  incomprehensible  to  me 
how  a  laboratory  orbiting  the  earth  for 
puiTDoses  of  scientific  investigation  could 
in  any  way  be  considered  a  military  op- 
eration. This  act  on  the  part  of  tt.e  ad- 
ministration violates  both  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Space  Act.  It  also  violates 
the  spirit  of  the  United  Nations  Resolu- 
tion 1472  under  which  nations  including 
the  United  States  and  the  U.SS.R.  agreed 
tt)  the  principle  of  peaceful  uses  of  outer 
space 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  manned 
orbital  laboratory,  in  its  concept  and  In 
its  essence,  falls  within  that  internation- 
ally established  principle  As  I  have 
,sald  before,  it  is  clearly  the  mission  of 
NASA  to  perform  the  research  and  de- 
velopment aspects  This  Includes  not 
only  the  resear-"h  and  development  to 
produce  spacecraft  but  also  the  research 
and  development  missions  associated 
with  those  devices.  It  also  has  under  its 
purview  In  the  OfBce  of  Space  Sciences 
the  exclusive  requirement  to  Investigate 
scientifically  and  to  evaluate  the  scien- 
tific discoveries  to  be  derived 

Therefore,  I  strongly  object  t-o  this  ar- 
bitrary decision  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration which  was  made  without 
due  consideration  by  all  of  the  responsi- 
ble parties  Involved.  Including  the  Con- 
gress, and  for  which  no  clear  justification 
exists  or  could  possibly  be  manufactured. 

I  have  touched  on  10  points  of  objec- 
tion v/hlch  come  from  my  deep  convic- 
tions   concerning    the    national    space 


program  and  our  mission  In  space.  I 
voted  in  conamittee  to  approve  HH. 
14324  because,  in  the  main,  I  know  it  to 
be  a  good  biU. 

I  want  the  House  to  know  that  at  the 
same  time  I  cannot  and  will  not  use  a 
rubber  stamp.  When  I  am  convinced 
that  NASA  has  made  Incorrect  decisions, 
has  shown  poor  judgment,  and  falls  to 
Justify  properly  many  of  its  requirements, 
then  I  will  raise  my  voice  loud  and  clear 
In  objection.  I  do  not  believe  I  am  being 
inconsistent  when  I  tirge  the  House  to 
pass  H.R.  14324,  subject  to  amendments 
which  I  will  offer  to  the  House  at  the 
proper  time. 

Another  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make  now  is  on  the  cost. 

The  NASA  budget  request  at  $5,012 
million  for  fiscal  year  1967,  generally 
represents  a  tight  program  in  terms  of 
the  allocation  of  reso\irces  to  the  pro- 
grams that  have  been  regularly  approved 
by  Congress  as  parts  of  the  Nation's  ef- 
fort in  aeronautics  and  space. 

At  a  level  under  $4.9  billion,  I  do  not 
believe  NASA  can  restructure  Its  Apollo 
program  moon  landing  in  a  form  that 
would  not  cast  the  most  serious  doubt  as 
to  its  ability  to  meet  the  objective  of  the 
manned  lunar  landing  within  this 
decade. 

At  $4.8  billion  the  moon  landing  objec- 
tive could  not  be  met.  Below  this  level 
of  the  budget,  It  wotUd  become  clear  that 
the  Nation  had  abandoned  the  concept 
of  developing  a  well-rounded  total  space 
capability  directed  toward  achieving 
space  preeminence.  NASA  would  have 
to  initiate  selective  terminations  of  a 
large  number  of  its  major  contracts. 
The  time  of  performance  and  the  target 
date  would  be  drastically  extended. 
The  costs  would  continue,  and  the  total 
cost  overall  would  skyrocket. 

Each  reduction  of  $100  million  in  the 
NASA  budget  represents  about  10,000 
man-years  of  effort  by  contractors  al- 
ready at  work.  The  termination  of 
such  large  numbers  during  a  critical 
year  of  Increased  flight  activity,  with  the 
total  NASA  program  already  stretched, 
would  leave  NASA  no  way  to  maintain 
momentum  and  program  contlniuty. 

A  reduction  of  more  than  $100  million 
In  the  total  NASA  authorization  would 
indicate  to  the  NASA-industry-unl- 
verslty-Govemment  team  that  there 
was  no  longer  a  national  commitment  to 
space  preeminence.  It  Is  not  therefore 
possible  at  this  time  to  outline  specific 
alternate  total  program  plans  reflecting 
different  levels  of  resources;  any  reduc- 
tion over  $100  million  will  reqiiire  a  total 
reassessment  of  program  objectives  and 
of  the  means  that  would  remain  avail- 
able to  achieve  them. 

I,  therefore,  have  proposed  a  cut  of  $66 
million  in  the  NASA  1967  authorization 
budget,  $56  million  from  the  current 
budgeted  funds  for  1967,  and  $10  million 
from  the  carryover  funds  previously 
authorized. 

I  say  in  closing  that  at  the  time  ol  the 
first  authorization  of  the  ApoUo  pro- 
gram, I  called  for  a  roUcall  in  the  House. 


I  felt  that  this  was  a  challenging  occa- 
sion. The  House  would  be  launching  a 
tremendous  program  estimated  to  cost 
$20  billion  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  FTTLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  jdeld  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  feeling  was  that  this 
House  should  assiune  Its  responsibility, 
each  and  every  Member  of  this  body, 
and  register  either  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  the  start  of  the  program.  When 
once  the  Apollo  program — the  lunar 
landing  program,  in  the  amoimt  of  $3 
billion,  has  been  embarked  upon,  It  is  the 
duty  of  each  of  us  to  go  ahead  with  the 
program,  especially  now  when  there  is 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  $20  billion 
for  this  purpose  authorized  and  pro- 
gramed, which  will  soon  be  spent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  turn  back 
now  and  abandon  the  .field  to  Russia. 
We  cannot  turn  back  and  turn  the  outer 
space  program  over  to  a  possible  enemy 
nation  or  group  of  nations. 

I  say  to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  that  every  Member  of  this  House 
of  Representatives,  on  the  original  vote 
for  the  authorization  of  the  Apollo  moon 
program  in  the  amount  of  $20  billion 
over  a  period  of  years,  every  single  Mem- 
ber voted  "aye."  There  was  no  opposi- 
tion. Now,  however,  we  find  that  some 
people  have  changed  their  minds  and 
say  "Do  not  let  us  waste  the  money" 
which  is  contemplated  to  be  involved. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  on  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
say  that  contracts  have  been  let  for  in- 
stallations to  be  constructed,  and,  there- 
fore, we  must  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Bell]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Porty-one  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quoriun.    The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

[Roll  No.  79) 

Adair 

Dyal 

Leggett 

Andrews, 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Long,  Md. 

Oeorge  W. 

Ellsworth 

Love 

Andrews, 

PaUon 

McBwen 

Olenn 

Felgban 

Madden 

AaWey 

Fisher 

MalUlard 

Baring 

Praser 

Mathlas 

Beckworth 

PuquB 

Matsunaga 

Bolton 

Qrlflln 

Matthews 

Bray 

Orover 

Moms 

Brown,  CtMt. 

Hagan,  Oa 

Morse 

Burleson 

Hamilton 

MortoQ 

Cleveland 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Murray 

Clevenger 

Harvey,  Ind. 

NU 

Colmer 

Hays 

O'Brien 

Conyers 

Herlong 

PoweU 

CurtU 

Irwin 

Relfel 

Davis,  Wis. 

Jacobs 

Rivers,  8.C. 

Dawson 

Jarman 

Roberts 

de  la  Oarza 

Johnson,  Okla 

Booney.  NY 

Dent 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roudebusb 

Denton 

Kee 

Roybal 

DlclclnBon 

Kelly 

8cott 

Vnggn 

Keogh 

Selden 

Dorn 

Landrum 

Springer 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 
Watts 
Wllitams 
WUUs 
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steed  Toll 

Sweeney  Utt 

Thomas  Vanlk 

Thompson,  N.J.  Vlgorlto 
Todd  Walker,  Miss. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Flynt,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
ER.  14324  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  345  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  restimed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bell]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  program  of  the  United  States  in 
space  wholeheartedly  and  particularly 
this  bill,  H.R.  14324. 

I  wish  to  speak  in  support  of  H.R. 
14324,  the  authorization  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration for  fiscal  1967. 

As  a  Member  of  this  House,  and  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, and  especially  as  the  Congress- 
man of  the  nth  District  of  Florida, 
which  includes  the  Kennedy  Space  Cen- 
ter of  NASA  and  ^he  eastern  test  range 
of  the  Air  Force,  I  support  the  space 
activities  of  the  United  States  whole- 
heartedly and  this  bill  HM.  14324. 

This  Nation  has  no  more  important 
undertaking  than  Its  space  program.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  nation  to  first 
achieve  pre-eminence  and  superiority  in 
space  will  in  turn  be  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Here  Is  a  frontier  where  new  discovery 
is  always  expected  and  again  and  again 
achieved.  No  one  knows  what  lies  be- 
yond the  horizon  or  what  new  wonders 
greet  every  advance. 

This  Nation  cannot  afford  to  follow 
the  Communists  in  the  exploration  of 
this  new  frontier  or  merely  match  their 
efforts.  The  United  States  must  lead 
the  way.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to 
this  Nation  to  be  first  in  ^>ace. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  is 
Important.  First  comes  to  mind  the 
security  of  this  Nation.  No  one  knows 
exactly  what  shape  the  military  role  of 
Wace  achievement  will  be  in  the  future. 
But  it  is  significant  that  the  present 
space  program  of  this  Nation  and  Russia 
grew  out  of  the  ballistic  missile  activi- 
ties of  the  two  nations.  Engines, 
boosters,  and  the  science  and  technology 
that  goes  into  our  peaceful  and  our  mili- 
tary space  programs  are  similar,  over- 
lapping and  inextricably  interwoven. 
They  complement  and  support  each 
other. 

Moreover,  over  the  years  knowledge 
«n<l  skills  in  activities  at  first  wholly 
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peaceful,  later  become  Important  mili- 
tarily. It  is  as  Impossible  to  know  now 
what  part  the  space  program  and  Its  dis- 
coveries will  play  in  our  future  protec- 
tion as  It  was  for  contemporaries  of  the 
Wright  Brothers  to  know  that  their  ma- 
ciiine  at  Kitty  Hawk  would  pave  the 
way  for  a  miUtary  weapon  of  such  great 
importance  as  the  airplane  was  in  World 
War  n. 

All  reasonable  men  fervently  desire 
that  sf>ace  may  be  used  lor  peaceful 
rather  than  warlike  purposes.  But  the 
political  forces  contending  in  the  world 
today,  make  it  plainly  evident,  that  the 
surest  way  to  maintain  the  peace  is 
through  strength.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  United  States,  the  leader  and  bul- 
wark of  the  free  world,  become  pre- 
eminent in  space.  Military  activities  of 
the  future  are  destined  to  be  conducted 
in  space. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  acquisition 
of  scientific  knowledge  in  this  program. 
Space  achievements  of  this  Nation  are 
rapidly  increasing  our  knowledge  about 
our  home  planet,  the  earth,  the  solar 
system,  and  the  universe  beyond.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  great  new  discoveries  here. 

The  achievements  of  the  U.S.  space 
program  in  1965  were  impressive.  Amer- 
ican Gemini  teams  logged  650  hours  in 
space.  They  traveled  more  than  11  mil- 
lion miles  in  orbit,  a  distance  equivalent 
to  nearly  50  trips  to  the  moon.  The 
goal  of  placing  an  American  on  the  moon 
by  1970  is  no  longer  a  dream.  The  flights 
of  the  Gemini  spacecrafts  have  made  it  a 
distinct  possibility. 

A  major  breakthrough  occurred  when 
Astronaut  Edward  White  opened  the 
hatch  of  Gemini  TV  and  stepped  into 
space.  But  even  tills  dramatic  moment 
was  soon  eclipsed.  On  December  15. 
1965,  185  miles  above  the  Pacific  Ocean,' 
man  first  achieved  one  of  the  major  space 
milestones,  rendezvous.  Gemini  VI  met 
Gemini  vn  at  the  conclusion  of  a  100,000- 
mile  race  through  space  at  speeds  of 
17,300  miles  an  hour. 

The  seemingly  impossible  task  of 
placing  two  spacecrafts,  each  weighing 
4  tons,  in  separate  orbits  1,200  miles 
apart,  and  then  closing  the  distance  to 
within  1  foot  of  each  other  had  been  ac- 
complished. Rendezvous  is  one  of  the 
important  techniques  of  space  fiight  and 
which  will  be  used  later  hi  the  flight  to 
the  moon.  The  NASA  authorization  of 
this  year  provides  moneys  for  these  im- 
portant, ever-growing  programs. 

Space  activities  of  this  Nation  include 
the  great  strides  we  are  making  in  com- 
munications. Certainly  one  of  the  surest 
ways  of  better  understanding  of  each 
other  by  the  nations  of  the  world  is 
through  improved  commimications. 

Then,  too.  In  the  field  of  weather  re- 
connaissance our  space  program  has 
made  new  breakthroughs.  Here  we  can 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  world 
will  no  longer  be  caught  unprepared  by 
weather  surprises — the  great  tropical 
storms   that   have   caused    tremendous 


damage,  suffering  and  loss  of  human  life 
in  the  past. 

Of  great  significance  in  the  space  effort 
of  the  Nation,  is  the  reservoir  of  knowl- 
edge and  of  trained  scientists  and  engi- 
neers which  the  Nation  Is  rapidly  build- 
ing up.  This  resource  will  prove  of  in- 
calculable benefit  of  the  Nation  as  the 
years  go  by. 

Lastly,  I  think  it  is  of  vital  Importance 
to  men  and  a  nation  to  have  a  challenge 
to  face  and  to  meet  and  overcome.  In 
the  past  history  of  our  planet,  explora- 
tion has  been  one  of  the  great  challenges. 

While  there  are  still  some  unexplored 
portions  of  our  earth,  there  are  none 
wliich  are  not  open  to  man  should  he 
desire  to  go  there.  Space,  the  solar  sys- 
tem and  the  universe  beyond  are  the 
frontiers  to  be  explored  today  and  to- 
morrow. They  constitute  the  great  chal- 
lenge to  men  and  nations  of  our  time.  I 
do  not  doubt  for  one  moment  that  meet- 
ing this  challenge  will  benefit  this  Na- 
tion in  ways  far  beyond  our  comprehen- 
sion today. 

The  activities  and  the  spending  pro- 
posed for  the  next  fiscal  year  of  NASA 
have  been  gone  over  at  great  length  toy 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  is  a  sound  one. 
and  I  urge  its  support  by  my  colleagues. 
I  cannot  urge  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives more  earnestly  or  fervently  to  sup- 
port this  year's  authorizaUon  for  NASA, 
in  this  bill,  to  the  end  that  our  great 
Nation  will  continue  its  strong  space  pro- 
gram, while  it  will  permit  us  to  gain  pre- 
eminence and  world  leadership  in  these 
frontiers  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

While  my  support  of  this  bill  is  with- 
out reservation,  there  are  matters  in  con- 
nection with  the  space  program  and  the 
committee  work  which  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  this  House. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  by  the  lack  of 
information  the  committee  has  received 
on  Apollo  applications:  that  Is  to  suy, 
what  comes  after  the  moon.  During  the 
hearings  it  became  evident  that  plans 
for  such  future  application  of  the  Apollo 
moon  program  were  hazy  Indeed.  I  feel, 
and  I  think  this  feeling  is  shared  by 
many  of  the  cwnmittee  members,  that 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Commit- 
tee must  hold  hearings  on  this  matter 
and  as  soon  as  possible.  We  must  have 
clear  reports  from  NASA  and  the  bene- 
fit of  testimony  from  leading  aerospace 
firms  and  any  profound  thinkers  in  the 
space  field  to  determine  what  we  are 
going  to  do  Eifter  the  moon.  For  what- 
ever tills  may  be,  we  must  begin  laying 
the  groundwork.  If  changes  hi  boosters, 
propulsion  and  missicwis  call  for  changes 
in  our  existing  hardware,  the  prepara- 
tion for  these  must  begin  at  once. 

The  other  matter  which  troubles  me 
is  the  staff  situation  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

The  space  budget  has  been  over  $5 
billion  now  for  4  years,  counting  fiscal 
1967,  which  we  are  considering  here, 
Certainly  there  is  no  more  sophisticated 
or  complicated  program  hi  all  of  Govern- 
ment.    The  expertise  of  scientists  and 
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engineers  are  needed  to  adequately  su- 
pervise the  spending  of  these  vast  siuns. 
I  believe  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Coinmitiec  could  perform  a  far  better 
service  to  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
If  it:  would  a.s.sunie  a  far  greater  role  in 
suiXTVising  and  policing  the  vast  spend- 
ing that  goes  on  in  the  space  business. 
This  is  in  no  way  an  Indication  of  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  NASA  or  in  the  private 
industry  involved.  But  it  is  just  good 
bu.-mess  for  Congress  to  checli  up  and 
supervise  with  its  own  staff. 

We  really  do  not  know  if  the  program 
can  be  improved  because  we  are  not 
scientists  and  engineers  and,  therefore, 
do  not  have  the  expert  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  make  proper  assessment  of  what 
is  coing  on.  I  can  say  to  this  House  that 
we  try  hard,  and  have  able  men  on  the 
commitree.  but  we  need  more  staff  espe- 
cially t!-ained  in  this  business. 

What  we  really  need  are  committee 
staff  people  out  in  the  field  the  year 
round,  spot  checking  on  what  Is  going  on, 
sampling  here  and  there  the  operation 
and  progress  of  the  space  agency,  the 
NASA  centers,  the  industry  places  where 
the  work  is  going  on  The  committee 
members  do  not  have  the  training  to  rec- 
ognize trouble  spots  even  if  we  see  them. 
I  know^  of  no  business,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter, human  activity,  that  does  not  re- 
quire checking  up  periodically  to  insure 
top  pt>rformance  Since  the  Congress 
has  the  responsibility  for  authorizing 
and  appropriating  money  it  also  has  the 
re.sponslbility  for  seeing  that  it  is  well 
spent 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics needs  a  field  staff  to  do  this. 

Mr  BELL  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
.support  of  HR.  14,324  authorizing  ap- 
propriations to  NASA  for  fiscal  year  1967. 
This  is  the  fifth  year  that  I  have  ap- 
peared before  you  to  advocate  the  pas- 
.sage  of  the  annual  authorization  request 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  Tliis  year  the  commit- 
tees  recommendation  is  $200  million  less 
than  wa.s  authorized  last  year. 

This  year,  as  In  the  pa-st.  I  have  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Manned  Space  Flight 
SubcoiTunittee  and  have  participated  in 
reviewing  NASA's  manned  space  flight 
acu%'ities. 

As  an  indication  of  the  diligence  with 
which  we  have  /ierfonned  this  task,  I 
could  point  out  that  we  have  compiled 
over  1.200  pages  of  testimony  and  sup- 
plementary material. 

.After  careful  consideration,  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  $40.6  million  be  approved 
for  the  Gemini  program  and  $2.97  billion 
be  approved  for  the  Apollo  program. 

These  amounts  will  allow  N.A.SA  to 
continue  its  manned  space  flight  activ- 
ities during  this  critical  period  of  flight 
testing,  and  it  represents  the  peak  years 
of  NASA's  funding. 

The  major  goals  of  tiie  Gemini  pro- 
gram have  now  been  accomplished,  and 
the  $40.6  million  allocated  for  fiscal  year 
1967  win  see  the  program  through  to  its 
suc<"f.«sful  conclusion. 


NASA  witnesses  have  told  the  CMnmlt- 
tee  that  it  does  not  expect  to  require 
additional  funds  for  this  program  in  fis- 
cal year  1968. 

During  fiscal  year  1966.  the  notable 
success  that  has  been  experienced  in  the 
Gemini  program  has  been  highlighted  by 
the  14-day  mission  of  Astronauts  Frank 
Borman  and  James  A.  Lovell.  Jr..  in  De- 
cember 1965,  and  by  the  actual  rendez- 
vous and  docking  of  the  Gemini  vm 
spacecraft  commanded  by  Astronauts 
Neil  A.  Armstrong  and  David  R.  Scott 
with  the  Agena  target  vehicle  on  March 
16,  1966. 

Both  of  these  achievements  represent 
space  •■firsts"  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  which  any  other  nation  has  yet 
to  duplicate. 

In  the  Apollo  program,  fiscal  year  1966 
was  marked  by  continued  spacecraft  and 
launch  vehicle  testing. 

In  July  1965,  the  first  steppingstone 
of  the  Apollo  program — the  Saturn  I 
launch  vehicle — completed  its  flight  test- 
ing after  10  launches  with  a  perfect  suc- 
cess record. 

This  was  followed  in  February  of  this 
year  with  the  first  successful  launch  of 
the  Saturn  I-B  launch  vehicle  demon- 
strating the  compatibility  and  structural 
integn  y  of  the  launch  vehicle  with  the 
Apollo  spacecraft. 

During  fiscal  year  1967,  we  will  witness 
the  first  manned  Satum-Apollo  flights 
and  the  first  launching  of  the  huge 
Saturn  'V  launch  vehicle. 

As  you  may  recall,  Saturn  V  is  the 
launch  vehicle  which  the  United  States 
will  use  to  achieve  the  marmed  lunar 
landing. 

It  generates  7.5  million  pounds  of 
thrust  at  lift-off  and  is  capable  of  plac- 
ing 285.000  pounds  in  low  earth  orbit 
and  of  sending  95.000  poimds  of  payload 
to  the  moon. 

This  is  over  10  times  as  much  as  any- 
thing the  Russians  have  demonstrated  to 
date,  and  It  has  a  liftinjg  capability  of 
5  times  as  much  as  the  Russians'  new- 
proton  rocket  which  is  expected  to  be 
able  to  place  only  about  50,000  poimds 
Into  earth  orbit. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  fiscal  year  1967 
marks  the  peak  year  for  NASA's  lunar 
landing  efforts. 

The  tremendous  achievements  made 
by  NASA  so  far  give  me  every  confidence 
that  the  lunar  landing  and  return  will 
be  accomplished  this  decade. 

I  believe  the  men  in  NASA  deserve 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  whole  Nation  as  a  result 
of  the  fine  work  they  have  done. 

The  Congress  Is  now  In  a  position  to 
demonstrate  its  confidence  by  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  NASA  to  continue  its  part 
in  achieving  the  national  goal  approved 
by  the  Congress  in  1961. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dad- 
oariq]. 

Mr.   DADDARIO.    Mr.   Chalnnan,   I 

rise  m  support  of  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion bill,  HH.  14324,  for  fiscal  year  1967. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  here  to  report 
the  activities  of  the  Manned  Space  Flight 
Subcommittee,  and  I  shall  try  not  to  go 
over  some  of  the  figures  which  hare 
already  been  given. 

However.  I  do  feel  it  is  important  for 
the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
to  know  that  during  the  course  of  Feb- 
ruary and  March  the  Manned  Space 
Subcommittee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Teagtte],  did  visit  all  of  the  installations 
and  did  have  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  activities  which  are  taking  place  in 
various  places  throughout  the  country. 
The  subcommittee  then  came  to  the 
judgment,  all  of  which  are  reflected  in 
the  report  and  in  the  hearings,  as  to 
the  record  of  accomplishment  at  each 
of  our  space  centers. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  recognize 
that  this  is  the  year  when  we  will  come 
to  the  end  of  the  Gemini  program.  'We 
have  said  for  some  years  we  would  come 
to  this  point  and  this  year  is  the  last 
time  you  will  be  hearing  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  on  that 
particular  program.  The  sum  requested 
is  $40,600,000.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Bell],  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Gemini  program  and  there 
is  no  need  for  me  to  go  into  that  any 
further. 

The  Apollo  program,  which  will  bring 
us  to  the  moon  in  this  decade,  is  the 
largest  part  of  our  manned  space  activ- 
ity, representing  as  it  does  for  fiscal 
year  1967  the  sum  of  $2,974,200,000. 

It  is  worth  while  for  us  today  to  recog- 
nize that  on  this  program  during  this 
coming  year,  some  350,000  Americans 
will  be  employed  at  various  places 
throughout  the  coimtry.  Activities  es- 
sential to  the  Lunar  program  continue  to 
take  place  at  Huntsville,  Cape  Kemiedy. 
New  Orleans,  Houston,  and  places  all 
over  the  country  from  East  to  West. 

As  I  say  this,  however.  I  think  it  is 
necessary  to  reflect  that  this,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Bell],  has 
said,  is  the  peak  year.  There  will  be  a 
downslide  from  this  time  on  In  the  fund- 
ing of  the  Apollo  program.  Therefore 
the  Apollo  applications  program  has  be- 
come an  essential  part  of  a  continuing 
space  program. 

We  should  recognize  that  as  we  have 
developed  this  competence — as  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  this  vast  num- 
ber of  people  are  employed  throughout 
the  country,  we  must  consider  how  they 
will  be  used  in  the  future.  I  expect  that 
during  the  course  of  debate  this  after- 
noon as  we  get  to  the  point  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  when  amendments 
are  offered  that  the  discussion  will  de- 
velop around  this  point. 

The  fact  is  the  Apollo,  applications 
program,  which  is  the  way  through  which 
techniques  developed  in  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram wlD  be  used  for  the  future,  has  been 
recommended  at  a  figure  this  year  of 
$41.9  million.  However,  this  figure  is  a 
cut  from  the  original  amount  requested 
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by  NASA  and  was  reduced  to  this  sum 
from  $260  million  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

We,  in  listening  to  the  testimony  on 
this  point  and  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  open  the  options  so  that 
we  would  not  disturb  the  Apollo  team, 
the  committee  feels  this  is  vital  and 
that  this  sum  of  money  In  the  amount 
of  $41.9  million  be  approved.  It  will,  as 
I  said,  keep  the  options  open  so  that  next 
year  when  Gemini  is  out  of  the  way  and 
when  Apollo  activity  begins  to  decrease, 
we  will  be  able  to  fund  the  Apollo  appli- 
cations program  as  it  ought  to  be  in 
order  to  keep  the  national  asset  which 
has  been  developed,  so  that  it  will  con- 
tribute to  the  growth  of  this  Nation. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  ad- 
vanced missions.  This  is  the  area  within 
which  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  must  do  the  plan- 
ning for  future  programs  which,  being 
properly  done,  will  save  expenditures  in 
the  years  ahead  as  we  explore  space  to  a 
further  extent  such  as  additional  activ- 
ities toward  Mars,  Venus,  and  the  other 
planets. 

The  figure  here  Is  $8  miUion  which 
represents  a  $2  mUlion  decrease — again, 
from  the  original  NASA  request — the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  made  the  reduc- 
tion. 

We  on  the  committee  felt  that  this  sum 
should  not  be  reduced  and  that  It  is  an 
important  and  vital  ingredient  of  our 
space  program. 

I,  therefore,  felt  some  concern  when 
the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania  [Mr. 
Fulton]  .  who  has  always  supported  these 
programs,  made  reference  to  the  fact 
that  this  sum  was  excessive. 

He  has  been  one  of  the  stanchest 
supporters  of  the  idea  that  we  should 
expend  the  money  necessary  to  properly 
plan  for  the  future.  It  is  in  this  area  of 
advance  missions  that  we  meet  such  a 
requirement  and  I  urge  support  of  the  $8 
miUion  allotted  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  at 
that  point. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have 
referred  to  the  $5  million  of  the  $8  mil- 
lion request  of  NASA  for  the  advance 
missions  program.  The  point  I  would 
make  is  that  we  have  not  had  any  jus- 
tifications, plans,  projects,  results,  or 
presentations  regtirdirig  this  program. 
Nor  did  NASA  oflQcials  come  to  us  and  say 
what  they  got  from  the  money  pre- 
viously expended,  which  was  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  All  I  want  to  know  is 
what  the  money  is  going  for.  I  do  not 
want  them  to  get  off  Into  blue-sky  type 
of  thinking  In  which  people  sit  in  win- 
dowless  rooms  and  nothing  comes  out. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  think  the  record 
shows  that  that  has  not  been  the  case. 
The  fact  is  that  the  NASA  people  have 
very  well  docim:iented  their  position  and 
showed  that  this  was  extremely  vital, 
and  they  described  areas  where  such 
activities  would  become  extremrty  Im- 
portant.    One  such  area  that  quickly 


comes  to  mind  is  the  reusable  space  ve- 
hicle, so  that  insteaid  of  InsufQcIencies 
which  now  exist  because  of  Umltations 
on  technology,  we  would  develop  space 
vehicles  which  would  go  into  and  out  of 
the  world's  atmosphere  and  could  he  re- 
iised  time  and  time  again,  with  the  ob- 
vious savings  that  would  result. 

I  believe  this  has  been  well  supported 
and  that  a  cut  in  this  amount  would  be 
unwise  and  injurious  to  the  space  pro- 
gram, and  in  the  final  analysis  it  would 
cost  the  country  a  great  deal  of  money. 

I  should  like  to  touch  for  a  moment 
on  construction  facilities.  We  have  in 
the  manned  space  flight  program  an 
simount  of  $54,378,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  throughout  the  country. 
There  was  no  controversy  in  this  area 
except  in  the  area  of  a  Lunar  Receiving 
Laboratory,  which  again  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  touched  on. 

I  would  like  to  advise  that  we  showed 
a  great  concern  in  the  committee  about 
this.  In  fact,  we  turned  down  the  re- 
quest until  NASA  came  before  us,  had 
all  the  Information  available,  and  showed 
that  we  could  not  take  a  chance  in  not 
beginning  this  laboratory,  because  it 
could  be  extremely  harmful  to  the  en- 
tire country.  As  slight  as  the  possibility 
is  there  Is  the  danger  that  we  can  be 
contaminated  from  the  moon  materials 
and  from  the  astronauts  themselves  when 
they  return  from  the  moon  mission. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has 
looked  into  it  and  has  recommended  that 
this  laboratory  be  built.  The  Public 
Health  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  supports 
that  Idea — in  t&ct,  insists  upon  it — and 
it  becomes  a  question  not  that  it  needs 
to  be  built,  but  should  it  be  built  now  and 
where?  It  should  be  built  now  because 
our  program  is  going  to  be  successful. 
We  are  running  on  schedule  and  we  must 
have  this  laboratory  ready  for  the  flrst 
lunar  landing  and  return. 

On  the  question  of  where  the  facility 
will  be  built.  I  think  we  made  that  de- 
cision a  long  time  ago  when  we  decided 
to  build  the  Manned  Space  Center  at 
Houston.  That  Is  where  the  center  of 
this  activity  has  been  developed.  It  Is 
the  place  where  It  can  be  built  at  least 
cost  and  where  It  can  be  maintained  at 
the  least  expense.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  Is  the  important  argument  to  make 
in  cases  such  as  this.  It  has  been  prop- 
erly explained,  It  hEis  substance,  and  it 
Is  Important  for  us  to  support  it,  so  that 
we  do  not  have,  for  a  small  simi  of  money, 
a  defeat  in  our  space  program  which 
could  not  only  slow  it  down  but,  if  the 
facility  were  not  to  be  built,  could  cause 
a  health  hazard  on  this  planet. 

We  have  always  urged  that  the  manned 
space  part  of  this  budget  be  controlled 
very  carefully.  We  have  watched  it  and 
this  year  we  have  made  cuts  in  the  ad- 
ministrative operations  in  the  amount 
of  approximately  $7  million.  We  have 
tried  to  do  it  so  that  it  would  not  prevent 
proper  administration  of  this  program, 
but  rather  encourage  austerity. 

We  believe  that  we  can  support  each 
of  these  items.    They  do.  in  fact,  reduce 


themselves  to  support  of  Gemini  as  it 
phases  out,  and  Apollo  as  it  builds  up. 
and  peaks  off. 

It  Is  an  Important  factor  for  us  to  con- 
sider that  we  have  never  in  this  House, 
except  on  one  occasion,  cut  the  manned 
space  program  budget.  That  was  for  a 
small  sum  in  flscal  year  1964.  Until  now 
we  have  supported  the  program.  I  urge 
and  hope  that  we  will  continue  to  sup- 
port It  here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mosher]. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
confine  my  remarks  to  certain  controver- 
sial aspects  of  HR.  14324 — the  NASA 
authorization  bill  for  flscal  year  1967 — 
which  were  thoroughly  considered  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Space  Sciences  and 
Applications,  very  ably  and  effectively 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Karth]. 

But  first  let  me  say.  I  know  I  speak 
for  all  on  the  minority  side  when  I  salute 
Mr.  ICarth  for  the  excellent  job  he  did  as 
chairman  during  our  4  weeks  of  intensive 
probing  into  the  Space  Sciences  and  Ap- 
phcatlons  programs  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  SpEice  Administration. 

The  most  significant  and  controversial 
decision  our  subcommittee  made  this  year 
was  to  deny  authorization  for  NASA's 
proposed  Mariner  mission  to  'Venus  in 
1967,  and  instead  to  apply  that  requested 
authorization  of  approximately  $18  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1967  to  the  projects 
for  exploration  of  Mars. 

That  change  was  approved  by  the  sub- 
committee unanimously,  and  then  again 
unanimously  by  the  full  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics;  and  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  bill  laefore  us  today. 

It  is  important  that  the  House  imder- 
stand  the  unanimity  of  this  recommenda- 
tion by  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  because  there  are  rumors 
that  the  other  body  will  disagree  with 
the  House  in  this  matter,  and  it  may 
well  become  a  controversial  subject  for 
solution  in  a  conference  committee.  I 
believe  I  speak  for  all  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  in  expressing  our  strong  feeling 
that  our  decision  is  valid  and  wise,  not 
to  authorize  the  Venus  prolse,  but  rather 
to  strengthen  the  program  for  exploring 
Mars. 

Mars  will  be  the  flrst  test  of  NASA's 
extremely  complicated  and  Important 
Voyager  spacecraft.  It  Is  the  project  on 
which  this  Nation  must  depend  to  make 
detailed  studies  of  the  nearby  planets  in 
our  solar  system.  For  meoiy  years  to 
come,  our  most  vital,  unmanned  mis- 
sions In  space  will  be  by  means  of 
Voyager,  and  we  of  the  committee  agree 
that  NASA  is  wise  in  placing  its  em- 
phasis on  that  program. 

We  also  are  Impressed  and  con\lnced 
by  the  testimony  of  scientists  that  Mars 
should  be  given  a  flrst  priority,  rather 
than  Venus,  &s  the  planet  where  immedi- 
ate exploratory  effort  should  be  concen- 
trated. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Russians  have  been 
giving    tremendous    emphasis    to    their 
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efforts  to  send  space  vehicles  U)  both 
Mars  and  Venus.  They  have  attempted 
at  least  six  launches  toward  Mars  and 
mne  toward  Venus  in  the  past  5  years. 
It  1^  evident  that  they  are  investing  rela- 
tively much  larger  amounts  of  money 
than  we  are  In  such  unmanned  probes, 
much  larger  than  we  are  likely  to  approve 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 

But  I  suggest  we  should  not  be  tempted 
or  stamped-?d  by  that  Soviet  effort  into 
spreading  our  planetary  exploration  ef- 
forts too  thin  and  on  too  scattered  a  basis. 
Since  our  funds  definitely  are  limited, 
and  more  limited  In  fiscal  year  1967 
tlian  before.  I  thoroughly  ai<ree  with  the 
committee  s  decision  that  NASA's  funds 
should  be  concentrated  in  the  direction 
of  Mars  to  insure  success  there — 'rather 
than  nsk  failure  by  inadequate  funding 
m  scattered  efforts. 

It  was  with  that  philosophy  as  a  basis 
that  we  in  the  committee  made  a  thor- 
ough .search  of  NASA's  other  Space 
Science  and  Applications  requests,  in  an 
attempt  to  find  additional  funds  which 
we  could  transfer  to  the  Mars  programs, 
without  increasing  the  total  amount  of 
money  to  be  authorized. 

Wp  were  successful  in  locating  a  total 
of  $42  million  which  we  believe  can  be 
wisely  transferred  and  should  be  trans- 
ferred. 

As  previously  mentioned,  S18  million 
of  that  amount  we  have  voted  to  take  by 
denyinc  NASA's  proposed  Venus  Mariner 
shot  in  1967,  S12  million  of  that  will  .-ome 
from,  the  Venus  program  Itself,  and  $6 
million  from  the  amount  which  would 
have  been  required  for  a  Venus  launch 
vehicle. 

Another  $1.5  million  we  propose  to 
transfer,  by  cancelling  NASA'.>  planned 
5th  orbiting  astronomical  observatory 
fliKht  From  the  launch  vehicle  procure- 
ment account,  we  believe  that  $10  mil- 
lion can  safely  be  transferred.  From  the 
supporting  science,  research  and  tech- 
nology advanced  studies,  we  believe  $5 
million  can  be  transferred.  Prom  the  sus- 
t  lining  engineering  and  maintenance  ac- 
count, we  believe  $4  million  can  be  trans- 
ferred: and  from  administrative  opera- 
tons  account,  $3.5  million. 

It  is  by  those  means  that  we  have  ob- 
tained the  total  of  $42  million,  and  we 
recommend  that  $20  million  of  that  be 
u.sed  to  Insure  success  of  the  1966  Mars 
Mariner  probes,  a  project  which  is  essen- 
tial as  preliminary  to  the  first  Voyager 
shot  The  remaining  $22  million  we 
•erommend  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Voyager  program  Itself,  to  do  vital  pre- 
liminary work,  without  which  the  first 
Voyager  mission  in  1973  we  feel  could 
fall  NASA's  own  request  for  such  pre- 
liminary work  during  the  next  fiscal  year 
amounts  to  only  $10  million  'We  of  the 
.■^  ibcommittee.  during  our  hearings,  be- 
came convinced  that  more  than  that 
■■mount  is  certainly  needed,  because  of 
the  very  complex  and  difficult  natuie  of 
the  Voyager  undertaking. 

■'A''*  are  painfully  aware  that  experi- 
ence clearly  shows  the  crucial  necessity 


for  sufficiently  detailed  advance  study 
and  design  work  in  such  complex  space 
projects.  We  believe  those  failures  and 
disappointments  which  NASA  has  ex- 
perienced in  flight  project*  in  the  past, 
those  that  have  been  plagued  by  delays 
and  tremendous  additional  costs,  have 
always  revealed  inadequate  preparatory 
work. 

We  believe  that  If  the  Voyager  pro- 
gram is  worth  doing  at  all,  it  is  worth 
doing  right.  We  believe  the  Nation 
should  rightly  demand  success  in  that 
program,  therefore  we  believe  this  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  is  the  best  time  to  insure 
that  success  by  insuring  adequate  pre- 
paratory preliminary  work.  We  believe  It 
would  be  false  economy  to  authorize  only 
$10  million  for  the  Voyager  in  fiscal  year 
1967.  We  believe  in  discovering  the 
problems  before  hardware  procurement 
hasgotten  underway,  rather  than  after 
prdWfement.  We  believe  that  millions 
of  dollars  may  be  ultimately  saved  by 
the  changes  we  are  recommending  In  the 
NASA  budget. 

Our  reasons  for  adding  $20  million  to 
the  authorization  for  the  two  Mariner 
fly-by  missions  to  Mars,  scheduled  by 
NASA  for  1969  are  that  we  consider 
those  Mariner  probes  of  Mars  essential 
to  the  success  of  Voyager  in  1973.  There 
continues  to  be  great  tmcertainty  re- 
garding the  characteristics  of  the  Mar- 
tian atmosphere,  but  these  atmospheric 
properties  wiU  have  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  many  aspects  on  the  design  of 
the  Voyager  landing  capsule  and  on  the 
weight  of  the  scientific  payload  that  can 
be  landed  on  the  surface  of  Mars.  The 
most  efficient  and  economical  way  to 
build  the  Voyager  spacecraft  is  first  to 
acquire  this  vital  data,  and  then  design 
the  capsule  lander  for  the  specific  at- 
mospheric conditions  that  will  be  en- 
coimtered.  Also,  a  small  lander  incor- 
porated into  the  1969  Mariner  program 
would  require  NASA  to  face  the  steriliza- 
tion problem,  which  so  complicates  the 
Voyager  program.  It  is  not  too  early  to 
face  that  problem;  in  fact,  It  Is  impera- 
tive that  it  be  faced  immediately.  The 
Mariner  probe  would  also  give  NASA 
excellent  experience  in  developlxig  a  sys- 
tem for  separating  a  capsule  lander  from 
the  mother  spacecraft,  which  is  some- 
thing never  attempted  before  and  which 
should  be  attempted  before  the  first 
flight  of  Voyager. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  pe(H>le  will 
say  that  the  Congress  has  no  right  to 
intrude  itself  into  NASA's  decisionmak- 
ing process,  in  directing  these  particular 
details  of  the  space  program.  We  on  the 
committee  have  given  that  matter  care- 
ful consideration,  and  we  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  changes  we  have  voted 
In  NASA's  authorization  are  an  expres- 
sion of  congressional  Intent  and  are  a 
valid  function  of  the  Congress.  We  feel 
very  strongly  that  our  proper  function 
legitimately  goes  well  beyond  simply  ac- 
cepting or  rejecting  the  programs  recom- 
mended by  the  Administration.  On  this 
subject.  I  want  to  quote  the  following 


paragraph  from  our  subcommittee  re- 
port: 

While  we  must  rely  very  heavily  upon  the 
gcxxl  judgment  and  honest  evaltiatlons  of  the 
experts  In  the  executive  branch,  this  should 
not  preclude  our  independent  appraisal  of 
priorities  and  alternatives.  On  the  contrary. 
In  those  few  cases  where  the  committee  has 
reservations  regarding  specific  aspects  of  the 
program  submitted  by  the  administration, 
we  beUeve  that  we  can  discharge  our  respon- 
sibilities to  the  American  people  only  if  we 
are  prepared  to  consider  aJternatlves,  and  to 
make  the  hard  policy  decision  that  may  be 
required. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  might  well  be  asked 
why  we  have  not  merely  killed  the  $42 
million  which  we  propose  to  transfer,  and 
thus  we  would  save  the  taxpayers  that 
sunount  of  money,  rather  than  transfer  It 
to  the  Mars  Mariner  and  Voyager  pro- 
grams. I  want  to  assure  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  the  public  that  the  sub- 
committee very  seriously  considered  that 
possibility.  We  on  the  minority  side  were 
especially  Insistent  that  that  course  be 
considered.  We  recognize  that  wherever 
we  discover  NASA  proposals  which  do 
not  seem  to  us  wise  or  necessary,  then 
we  do  have  an  obligation  to  consider 
canceling  those  amounts  of  authoriza- 
tion completely.  We  very  seriously  con- 
sidered that  possibility,  but  on  the  other 
hand  we  felt  so  strongly  that  NASA's 
proposals  had  slighted  the  Mars  Mariner 
and  Voyager  programs,  It  was  there  we 
decided  the  $42  million  should  be  used. 
We  believe  in  the  long  run  we  acted  for 
the  taxpayers'  interest  in  doing  so,  be- 
cause, I  repeat,  we  believe  that  if  the 
Voyager  progrsma  is  worth  doing  at  all.  It 
is  worth  doing  successfully  and  It  should 
not  be  endangered  by  inadequate  fund- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  Important  to  rec- 
ognize that  this  bUl  represents  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  from  the  current  level 
of  spending  at  NASA  for  space  science 
and  applications.  This  bill  provides  for 
approximately  $664  million  for  research 
and  development  In  those  fields,  whereas 
the  appropriations  for  similar  activities 
for  the  present  fiscal  year  were  some  $783 
million. 

That  emphasizes  the  need  to  place  ev- 
ery dollar  where  it  will  count  the  most 
for  America's  success  In  space,  and  that 
Is  why  we  decided  that  NASA's  proposed 
mission  to  Venus  in  1967  should  not  be 
approved.  That  mission  first  appeared 
In  NASA's  plans  only  about  4  months  ago 
and  seemed  to  come  about  strictly  as  a 
reaction  to  the  substantial  reductions  in 
the  NASA  budget  required  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  We  believe  the  testimony 
before  our  committee  indicates  this 
Venus  mission  was  merely  an  ill-con- 
ceived, stopgap  type  project,  only  un- 
dertaken because  of  a  2-year  delay  In 
the  Voyager  program,  also  brought  ahout 
by  the  Budget  Bureau's  cut.  The  Venus 
proposal  seems  to  have  been  offered  by 
NASA  as  a  sort  of  "make  work"  program, 
smd  that  made  it  easy  for  us  to  deny  au- 
thorization. That  Is  the  reason  I  hope 
the  other  body  will  not  reinsert  It  Into 
the  bUL 
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Mr.  Chairman.  In  closing,  and  refer- 
ring to  the  overall  authorization  for 
NASA  represented  In  this  bill,  let  me 
say  that  I  believe  It  has  received  very 
deliberate  and  careful  analysis  by  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee, 
and  I  have  no  reluctance  in  supporting 
the  recommendations  of  our  committee. 
I  urge  that  the  House  approve  H.R.  14324. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Karth]  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  In 
agreement  with  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Miller], 
the  chairman  of  our  committee.  In  sup- 
port of  HJl.  14324.  the  NASA  fiscal  year 
1967  authorization  bill.  I  may  say,  too, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  who  Just  pre- 
ceded me  In  the  well,  made  what  I  choose 
to  call  probably  one  of  the  most  pro- 
f  oimd  statements  that  have  been  made  on 
the  floor  today  Insofar  as  It  relates  to  this 
bill,  If  not  perhaps  the  most  profound 
statement  made  on  this  floor  as  It  re- 
lates to  any  NASA  authorization  bill  pre- 
vious to  this  time.  I  not  only  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mosher],  for 
the  kind  things  he  said  about  me  but 
more  importantly  for  what  he  said  about 
the  program. 

I  certainly  agree  that  this  year  the 
Subcommittee  on  Space  Science  and  Ap- 
plications probably  did  the  most  out- 
standing Job  they  have  ever  done  in 
scrutinizing  very  carefully  those  projects 
recommended  for  our  consideration  by 
the  agency.  I  do  agree  with  him  most 
completely  and  enthusiastically  about  the 
proper  fimctlon  of  Congress  to  make  de- 
terminations that  may  be  different  In- 
sofar as  they  relate  to  program  actions 
or  programs  and  policies  of  the  adminis- 
tration or  that  agency  of  the  Gtovem- 
ment  as  it  relates  to  our  function  as 
Members  of  Congress. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  because  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  did  such  an  extremely  out- 
standing Job  In  explaining  what  we  did, 
I  am  going  to  shorten  my  remarks  con- 
siderably from  what  I  had  anticipated. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Space  Science  and  Appli- 
cations considered  all  of  the  NASA  re- 
quests in  the  unmanned  space  flight  pro- 
gram field,  the  lunar  and  planetary  field, 
physics  and  astronomy,  blosclence,  the 
sustaining  university  program,  and  all  of 
the  launch  vehicle  procurement  and  de- 
velopment programs  except  those  used 
in  manned  filght.  And,  of  course,  the 
application  programs,  Including  meteor- 
ological satellites  and  communication 
satellites. 

Now  let  me  begin  by  pointing  out  that 
the  budget  dollar  amounts  for  fiscal  year 
1967  for  the  Office  of  Space  Science  and 
Applications  adds  up  to  approximately 
$120  million  below  the  fiscal  year  1966 
level  of  spending.  This  Is  a  serious  re- 
duction and  is  resulting  In  a  treading 
of  water  or  perhaps  I  should  say  a  buy- 
ing of  time  in  Important  programs  like 
the  Voyager  or  the  Mars  exploration 
project,  the  No.  1  priority  program  of 


OSSA,  as  was  so  ably  explained  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Committee,  I  will 
break  down  just  a  little  further  the  fund- 
ing levels  in  the  various  program  su-eas 
relating  to  the  fiscal  year  1967  requests 
and  the  committee  action  relating  there- 
to. 

In  the  physics  and  astronomy  field  for 
fiscal  year  1967,  NASA's  request  is  ap- 
proximately $12  million  less  than  the 
funding  level  for  fiscal  year  1966.  The 
committee  reduced  that  by  an  additional 
$5.5  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  luiiar  and  plane- 
tary exploration  field  NASA  requested 
for  fiscal  year  1967  approximately  $53 
million  less  than  the  present  funding 
level  or  the  funding  level  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  to  which  the  committee 
added  $20  million,  for  a  total  of  about 
$30  million  less  than  Is  funded  for  the 
present  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  blosclence  area 
the  budget  Is  approximately  $1.5  million 
less  than  the  current  funding  level, 
which  the  committee  reduced  by  another 
$2  million. 

In  the  meteorological-satellite  area  the 
funds  provided  for  in  this  bill  represent 
approximately  $4.5  million  more  than 
the  current  year  funding  level. 

In  the  communications  and  technolo- 
gical satellite  field  the  fiscal  year  1967 
request  is  approximately  $6.5  million  less 
than  the  current  funding  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  launch  vehicle 
development  area  there  Is  a  reduction 
of  approximately  $22  million,  and  In  the 
launch  vehicle  procurement  area  the 
funds  provided  for  herein  are  approxi- 
mately $26  million  less,  which  was  fur- 
ther reduced  by  $20  million  on  the  part 
of  the  subcommittee  and  approved  by 
the  full  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  sustaining  uni- 
versity program  there  Is  approximately 
$5  million  less  than  the  current  funding 
level  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  MosHER],  has  already  very 
ably  covered  the  specific  breakdown  of 
the  fifth  orbiting  astronomical  observa- 
tory and  the  figure  of  $10  million  con- 
tained In  the  launch  vehicle  procure- 
ment area. 

There  is  a  $5  million  reduction  In  sup- 
porting research  and  technology  in  the 
advanced  study  area  plus  a  $4  million 
reduction  in  the  supporting  engineering 
and  maintenance  portion  of  launch  vehi- 
cle procurement. 

Additionally,  there  Is  an  $18  million  re- 
duction as  a  result  of  the  cancellation  of 
the  1967  Venus  probe  and  a  $3.5  million 
reduction  in  administrative  operations. 

This  did  not,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  explained,  result  In  an  overall  re- 
duction for  the  Office  of  Space  Sciences 
and  Applications,  because  the  committee 
felt  it  wise  to  commit  this  money  to  fu- 
ture programs  and  more  specifically  the 
1969  Mars  Mariner  flights  and  the  1973 
Voyager  undertaking. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  felt  It  was  very  im- 
portant to  do  this  because  there  are  cer- 


tain tilings  which  we  have  not  success- 
fully done  In  this  country  up  to  this  point, 
such  as  to  successfully  sterilize  sp>ace- 
craft,  and  the  separation  of  sE>acecraft 
which  Is  important.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  It  Is  essential  to  do  this,  and  we 
have  already  agreed  upon  a  unilateral 
basis  with  the  Russians  and  other  coun- 
tries to  do  this  with  reference  to  the 
interplanetary  spacecraft.  A  most  im- 
portant area  is  the  long  lead  time  in- 
volved for  the  component  parts  and  com- 
munications, which  agELin  represents 
things  that  we  have  never  done  to  the 
extent  we  must  do  them  in  the  Voyager 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  with  ref- 
erence to  construction  of  facilities,  we 
have  authorized  the  sum  of  $6,322,000. 
the  lowest  amount  which  has  ever  been 
authorized  or,  for  that  matter,  requested 
by  the  Office  of  Space  Sciences  for  a  fiscal 
year  authorization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  there  are  any  ques- 
tions, I  shall  be  very  happy  to  attempt  to 
answer  them. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  First.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman and,  of  course,  his  committee  for 
the  fine  work  they  have  done  on  the 
space  program  and  to  commend  par- 
ticularly the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Mn.L£R]  for  his  many  fine  effort*. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  con- 
cerned with  the  emphasis  that  the  Gov- 
ernment sometimes  places  upon  its 
various  programs,  although  I  agree  we 
have  needed  to  place  emphasis  upon  the 
space  program. 

I  believe  one  program  that  Is  over- 
looked and  about  which  the  Congress 
ought  to  do  something  Is  In  the  field  of 
oceanography. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  comment  with  reference  to 
his  feelings  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Yes.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  make  a  very  brief  comment 
upon  that  subject. 

I  might  say  that  despite  my  assign- 
ment to  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee,  I  have  imdertaken,  as  a  per- 
sonal project,  the  study  of  the  question 
of  research  in  the  opposite  direction; 
that  is,  under  the  seas  as  opposed  to 
outer  space. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  mindful  of  some  of 
the  predictions  that  have  been  made  by 
very  learned  men  in  this  coimtry  as  they 
relate  to  the  short  supply  of  food  that 
all  of  us  will  face  In  the  very  Immediate 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  aware  that  the 
experts  are  saying  today  that  despite 
the  fact  we  have  made  great  strides  for- 
ward in  agricultural  technology,  within 
10  years,  we  in  this  country  will  not  be 
able  to  grow  more  food  than  what  the 
population  of  the  United  SUtes  Itself 
will  consiuie. 
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Of  course,  ihii  means  that  the  situa- 
tion on  a  worldwide  basis  will  be  aggra- 
'.  ated  far  beyond  what  it  is  today. 

li  Is  obvious  to  me  that  the  only 
.sour >•  of  food  thai  ts  going  to  be  in 
.iiiori  sujjply  IS  the  source  that  you  refer 
to— tr.e  c>cea:i.-  I  think  it  is  a  sad  situa- 
tion u-ally  because  we  really  just  harvest 
uu'  jct'dns— we  do  not  farm  them.  We 
:iavf  not  cultivated  the  oceans  and  de- 
spite the  mimensities  of  the  oceans.  It  is 
understood  by  people  who  are  much 
belter  informed  on  the  subject  than  I 
am,  that  unless  we  begin  to  fsurn  the 
oceans  and  pay  some  attention  to  that 
by  doing  the  research  necessary  in  this 
very  vital  area,  we  can  decimate  the 
populations  or  tlie  food  supply  in  the 
oceans  to  the  point,  where  it  will  be  so 
far  as  the  benefits  are  concerned,  nega- 
tive rather  than  positive. 

I  do  feel  that  we  ought  to  increase  our 
attention  threefold  or  fourfold  at  least  In 
the  very  near  future  and  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  does  not  wait  more  than  just 
another  year  to  do  this. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  reply  of  my  colleague  and 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  for  one  fur- 
ther comment,  I  want  to  say  one  of  the 
reasons  the  Congress  is  taking  a  more 
active  Interest  in  oceanography  is  due  in 
the  main  part  to  the  chairman  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Miller.'  It  was  his  leader.ship  as 
the  first  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oceanography  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Committee  that  started  the  Con- 
gress to  work  in  this  area  and  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  fact  that  this  interest  in 
oceanography  is  continuing  and  the  Con- 
gress is  going  to  put  some  emphasis  on 
this  program  in  the  development  of  the 
seas. 

I  think  to  have  the  interest  of  those  of 
you  who  are  members  of  the  Space  Com- 
mittee also  take  an  interest  in  this  vital 
program  of  the  development  of  the  seas 
means  a  great  deal. 

.\t.-  KARTH      I  thank  the  gentleman. 

L<'t  iTiP  just  take  a  moment  to  con- 
i'varulate  the  real  father  of  ocean- 
ography in  this  Congress,  the  chairman 
^f  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
i^.autics.  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California   iMr.  Miller]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  iMr.  K.arth]  has  con- 
sumed 11  minutes. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York    Mr  Con'^blk]. 

Mr  CONABLE.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  last  two  gentlemen  who 
addressed  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  'Mr,  MosherI.  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mirmesota  s  Mr  K.irth], 
particularly  with  respect  t<^)  the  work  of 
the  .space  science  and  applications  sub- 
committee. 

I  am  proud  that  this  committee  did 
face  up  to  some  of  the  rest>onsibilitie.s  of 
the  Congress  in  connection  with  the 
oversight  of  the  space  program. 


I  would  like  to  emphasize  some  of  the 
statements  made  with  respect  to  the  can- 
cellation of  the  Venus  shot.  This  shot 
was  planned  for  1967.  It  was  of  ques- 
tionable scientific  significance  because  it 
was  a  dead  end  program.  We  are  plan- 
ning nothing  further  with  respect  to 
Venus  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  implication  of  this  Venus  shot  was 
that  somebody  had  told  NASA  that  they 
had  better  do  something  with  Venus  be- 
cause the  Russians  had.  This  is  no  rea- 
son for  engaging  in  an  expensive  scien- 
tific experiment — unless  it  is  going  to 
lead  somewhere.  Even  the  prestige  con- 
nected with  such  a  shot  is  questionable. 

The  Voyager  shot,  however,  is  plarned 
for  1973  and  is  a  very  significant  progiam 
on  which  our  future  exploration  of  the 
solar  system  is  probably  going  to  be  bsised 
to  a  substantial  degree. 

Some  might  think  that  reinvestment 
of  the  money  saved  from  the  Venus  shot 
in  Voyager  has  resulted  in  no  net  saving 
to  the  people.  Voyager  is  an  expensive 
program  and  proper  advance  research 
can  avoid  wasteful  hardware  mistakes. 

All  our  experience  indicates  that  wise 
funding  of  the  Voyager  shot  will  save 
money  in  the  long  run  and  to  a  substan- 
tial degree.  Underfunding  at  this  stage 
could  be  disastrous  in  terms  of  expense 
as  well  as  in  terms  of  delay.  For  this 
reason  I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  last  two  gentlemen 
in  the  well  of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired- 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  HechlerI. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Advance  Research  and 
Technology  which  I  have  chaired  had 
under  its  jurisdiction  advanced  research, 
tracking  and  data  acquisition,  and  tech- 
nology utilization. 

In  this  area  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  asked, 
through  the  President,  for  $787  million. 
The  committee  recommended  an  au- 
thorization of  some  $16  million  less  than 
the  President's  request — a  total  of  $770 
million. 

Over  the  past  few  years  I  have  been 
deeply  concerned  that  the  fundamental 
research  programs  of  NASA  have  re- 
ceived steadily  decreasing  support  in  the 
budgets  presented.  I  think  It  is  a  rather 
dangerous  trend  when  we  consider  that 
the  strength  of  our  space  program  in  the 
1980's  and  the  1990's  rest  on  what  we  in- 
vest now  in  1966  in  advanced  research. 

In  1964  the  Office  of  Advanced  Re- 
search and  Technology  had  $317  million 
for  research  and  development.  In  1965 
this  figure  went  up  very  slightly  to  $331 
million.  But  in  fiscal  1966  there  was 
available  $289  million,  a  big  drop,  and 
now  requested  in  the  NASA  budget  for 
fiscal  1967  is  a  fm-ther  drop  to  $278  mil- 
lion. 

This  Is  why  the  subcommittee  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  chair  looked  at  these 
programs  very  carefully  and  recom- 
mended an  increase  of  $11.8  million  in 


the  field  of  research  and  development, 
specifically  for  the  SNAP-8  on-board 
nuclear  electric  power  generating  sys- 
tem, for  which  we  recommended  an  in- 
crease of  $2.4  million;  for  the  260-inch 
solid  rocket  propellant  booster,  for  which 
the  committee  recommended  an  addi- 
tional $7.5  million;  and  in  the  highly  im- 
portant field  of  aeronautics,  covering  the 
noise  research,  vertical  and  short  takeoff 
landings,  and  supersoruc  and  hypersonic 
research,  for  which  we  recommended  an 
increase  of  $2  million,  and  in  the  field  of 
technology  utilization,  for  which  we  rec- 
ommended an  increase  of  $200,000. 

The  committee  felt  that  in  a  number 
of  areas.  In  tracking  and  data  acquisi- 
tion and  administrative  operations,  it 
was  possible  to  achieve  economies:  there- 
fore, the  overall  net  reduction  in  au- 
thorization recommended  was  some  $16 
million.  But  I  believe  that  at  a  time 
when  challenging  problems  are  being 
thrust  before  us  that  we  are  short- 
changing our  investment  in  future  sci- 
entific strength  of  the  Nation  when  we 
pare  down  on  advanced  research.  I  re- 
peat that  I  think  this  is  a  dangerous 
trend. 

Last  year,  during  our  budget  hearings, 
I  posed  this  question  to  the  head  of  the 
Office  of  Advanced  Research  and  Tech- 
nology: "How  can  you  possibly  continue 
to  cut  down  on  research  and  technology 
and  hope  to  maintain  strength  in  the 
field  of  aeronautics  and  astronautics  in 
the  future?" 

The  answer  to  my  question  was  given 
as  follows: 

I  think  the  answer.  Congressman  Hechloi, 
Is  we  cannot  maintain  that  strength  If  we 
continue  to  cut  down.  I  am  hopeful  that  In 
future  years  we  can  return  to  s  higher  budg- 
et level  In  advanced  reaearch  and  technol- 
ogy, although  I  recognize  that  because  at 
stringent  budget  limitations  and  costs  at 
the  other  part  of  the  program,  it  Is  going 
to  be  necessary  for  us  In  1966  to  accept  a 
somewhat  lower  budget  figure. 

This  is  the  reason,  then,  for  the  action 
of  the  subcommittee,  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  rec- 
ommends to  this  Committee  today,  that 
there  be  certain  Increases  in  advanced 
research  and  technology. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  field 
of  aeronautical  research.  This  is  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  which  we  are  authorizing 
our  appropriation  today,  but  we  have 
put  most  of  our  emphasis  on  Space 
rather  than  Aeronautics.  Out  of  the 
close  to  $5  billion  that  is  being  author- 
ized there  is  asked  cnly  $33  million  by 
the  President  in  the  field  of  aeronautical 
research. 

Our  subcommittee  held  very  extensive 
hearings  on  this  subject  and  we  agreed 
unanimously  that  in  the  field  of  aircraft 
noise  and  vertical  and  short  takeoff 
landings  and  hypersonic  and  supersonic 
research — particularly  aircraft  noifle 
abatement — this  deserved  additional  at- 
tention. The  committee  unanimously 
agreed,  after  some  discussion,  that  $2 
mdllion  should  be  voted  above  and  beyond 
the  President's  request  to  tackle  the  very 
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vital  problem  of  how  to  suppress  aircraft 
noise. 

I  wish  it  could  be  more,  but  in  discus- 
sions with  the  Office  of  Advanced  Re- 
search and  Technology,  and  testimony 
before  our  committee,  we  discovered  that 
this  was  the  maximum  amount  that 
could  profitably  be  utilized  in  a  program 
which  NASA  could  undertake. 

The  subcommittee  thereupon  asked 
for  $2  million  additional  in  this  highly 
Important  field. 

Overall,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  great 
pride  that  I  support  the  entire  authoriza- 
tion of  the  committee,  as  presented  so 
ably  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller],  and  by  my  fellow  chairmen  of 
the  subcommittees,  the  Manned  Sp>ace 
Plight  and  Space  Sciences,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Teague],  and  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dad- 
DARio],  and  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  EIarth]. 

I  would  now  like  to  refer  to  more 
specific  details  of  our  subcommittee 
deliberations. 

It  Is  a  fundamental  premise  of  space 
exploration  that  one  of  the  keys  to  mis- 
sion success  is  power,  translated  into  on- 
board energy  to  operate  spacecraft  sys- 
tems. We  have  made  great  strides  in 
developing  to  a  practical  stage  such 
devices  as  solar  cells,  improved  storage 
batteries,  and  small  power  supplies  using 
isotopes.  But  what  is  really  needed  is 
relatively  large  and  long-lived  generating 
equipment  that  will  be  indispensable  to 
operating  space  laboratories,  radio  and 
television  transmitting  satellites,  and 
extraterrestrial  bases  located  on  the 
Moon,  perhaps  Mars  and  elsewhere  in 
space.  SNAP-8  is  a  beginning  to  provide 
that  capability. 

In  any  event,  NASA  has  yet  to  show 
that  it  is  conducting  such  a  develoinnent 
program  with  vigor  and  purpose. 

I  am  sure  you  recall  that  in  the  interest 
of  budget  considerations  and  other  rea- 
sons, NASA  eliminated  SNAP-8,  among 
other  programs,  from  its  budget  last 
year.  The  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  authorized  $6  million  then 
to  make  sure  the  project  was  continued, 
at  least  on  a  survival  basis  so  that  the 
progress  so  far  achieved  would  not  be  lost 
and  its  momentum  terminated.  And  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  agreed. 

The  end  result  was  that  NASA  contin- 
ued to  support  the  SNAP-8  project  and 
asked  for  $5,600,000  this  year.  Never- 
theless, this  amount  represents  a  mini- 
mum level  of  effort  that  continues  to 
make  evident  the  lack  of  an  aggressive 
approach  to  that  development.  As  a 
consequence,  the  committee  asks  for  an 
additional  $2,400,000  that  will  be  neces- 
sary for  a  thorough  testing  program. 

The  second  major  progrsmi  area  to  re- 
ceive i-ecommended  additional  authori- 
zation was  "chemical  propulsion."  As  It 
has  been  said  many  times  in  the  past  on 
this  floor  another  of  the  keys  to  success 
in  space  is  propulsion — thrust — in  a  wide 
variety  of  propulsion  devices. 


NASA  over  the  past  8  years  has  worked 
hard  and  with  impressive  achievement 
to  develop  a  family  of  rockets  with  the 
required  variety.  It  is  now  enjoying  the 
phenomenal  successes  of  the  Saturn  I 
flights,  all  of  them  outstanding  in  ac- 
complishing their  objectives.  Neverthe- 
less, for  the  most  part,  these  have  been 
liquid-fueled. 

Again,  like  SNAP-8,  I  am  sure  you  re- 
call that  the  260-inch,  7-million-pound- 
thrust  rocket  engine  development  pro- 
gram was  eliminated  from  last  year's 
budget  request.  The  fiscal  year  1966  bill 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  $6,100,- 
000  to  keep  the  260-inch  program  alive. 
Since  then  NASA  has  continued  tWte  pro- 
gram and  has  successfully  test-fired  two 
short-length  boosters.  Now  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  a  full-length  firing 
should  be  undertaken  and  recommends 
the  authorization  of  $7,500,000  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $3,500,000  request  in  fiscal 
year  1967  by  NASA  for  the  260-Inch. 

The  third  major  area  of  advanced  re- 
search is  the  aeronautics  program. 

The  United  States  has  begrun  to  push 
hard  its  various  programs  of  research 
and  development  in  aeronautics,  such  as 
noise  abatement,  vertical  and  short  take- 
off and  landing  aircraft,  and  the  super- 
sonic transport.  NASA  is  one  of  the 
principal  agencies  of  the  Government 
from  which  answers  to  these  problems 
must  come. 

In  view  of  the  ever-increasing  prob- 
lems arising  in  the  aviation  industry 
today  as  a  result  of  the  tremendous 
growth  it  is  experiencing,  and  the  cor- 
responding responsibiUties  occurring  in 
NASA,  the  committee  recommends  that 
$2  million  should  be  added  to  this  pro- 
gram, making  a  total  of  $35  million. 

I  referred  earlier  to  Technology  Utili- 
zation, a  program  for  which  NASA  re- 
quested $4,800,000.  In  1958,  when  the 
space  program  began,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal benefits  expected  to  devolve  was 
the  great  new  technologies  that  would 
be  developed  and  made  available  to  the 
Nation's  economy. 

At  that  time,  witness  after  witness  tes- 
tifying before  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Astronautics  and  Sjmce  Explora- 
tion stated  that  a  national  program  of 
the  dimensions  NASA  inevitably  would 
reach  could  not  fall  to  produce  innova- 
tions in  technology  of  immeasurable 
value  to  the  economy  and  the  security  of 
the  country.  Such  has  become  the  case. 
However,  the  transfer  of  the  new  knowl- 
edge to  the  industrial  community  has 
taken  many  indirect  routes,  making  nec- 
essary the  formal,  direct  processes  of  the 
Office  of  Technology  Utilization  for  the 
purposes  of  proper  management  and  the 
greatest  possible  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation. 

For  the  past  2  years.  NASA  has  funded 
this  office  at  about  the  $4,800,000  level. 
Again,  the  Agency  has  asked  for  the  same 
amount  this  year. 

The  committee  Is  convinced  that  the 
continuing  fxjtentlal  importance  of  this 
operation  to  the  Industrial  community  is 
so  great  that  a  modest  Increase  of  $200,- 
000  In  authorization  is  warranted  and 


recommended,  if  only  to  encourage  NASA 
to  maintain  a  vigorous  and  aggressive 
program. 

NASA  presently  Is  operating  8  tech- 
nology disseminating  centers  throughout 
the  country.  It  plans  to  open  2  more,  1 
on  the  east  coast  and  1  on  the  west,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  10  centers. 

In  view  of  the  $16  billion  or  more  being 
spent  this  year  by  the  Federal  Gtovem- 
ment  for  scientific  research  and  devel- 
opment, it  has  become  obvious  that  the 
Government  is  now  the  largest  producer 
of  technologies  In  the  Nation  and.  In- 
deed, the  world. ,,  The  task  of  dissemi- 
nating the  information  on  new  techno- 
logical developments  from  all  Govern- 
ment agencies  has  been  assumed  by  the 
State  Technical  Service  Office  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  under  1965  legis- 
lation; It  can  be  assumed  logically  that 
It  could  eventually  take  over  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Office  of  Technological 
Utilization  In  this  area.  As  a  result,  the 
committee  has  placed  a  requirement  upwn 
NASA  In  the  legislative  report  on  H.R. 
14324  that  directs  NASA  to  report  to  the 
committee  by  January  1,  1967,  to  detail 
how  coordination  and  cooperation  with 
the  State  Technical  Office  h£ifi  been  car- 
ried out. 

The  Office  of  Tracking  and  Data  Acqui- 
sition has  the  responsibility  for  carrying 
out  what  Is  jjerhaps  the  most  Imjxartant 
function  of  NASA.  It  Is  In  this  office  that 
the  results  of  NASA's  investigations  and 
experiments  in  sptice  culminate.  It  is 
here  where  all  the  information  teleme- 
tered back  from  space  is  made  Intelligible 
to  the  scientists  who  must  Interpret  It. 

The  tracking  and  data  acquisition  net- 
work extends  to  every  comer  of  the  globe 
and  represents  an  exciting  worldwide 
effort  that  Is  bringing  to  the  United 
States  Immense  benefits  In  the  form  of 
International  goodwill  and  cooperation. 
Support  Is  provided  for  manned  and  un- 
marmed  fiights,  for  spacecraft,  launch 
vehicles,  sounding  rockets,  and  research 
aircraft.  It  Is  sdso  provided  for  earth 
orbital  and  suborbital  missions  as  well  as 
lunar  and  planetary  missions  and  space 
probes. 

There  are  three  networks  presently  In 
operation.  The  first  Is  the  Manned 
Space  Flight  network,  consisting  of  15 
stations,  2  of  which  are  Instnmiented 
ships.  At  the  moment,  the  network, 
which  is  configured  to  support  the  Gem- 
ini program  is  being  modified  and  aug- 
mented for  the  Apollo  program. 

The  next  tracking  and  data  system  is 
the  satellite  network,  consisting  of  both 
electronic  and  optical  tracking  stations. 

The  third  Is  the  deep  space  network, 
which  has  the  primary  function  of  pro- 
viding teaching  and  data  acquisition 
support  for  unmanned  lunar  and  plane- 
tary space  filght.  The  three  stations  In 
this  network — in  Australia,  Spain,  and 
California — will  also  have  the  capability 
of  participating  In  the  Apollo  program. 

Other  tracking  and  data  Instrumenta- 
tion systems  are  operated  In  support  of 
the  sounding  rocket  program  and  for 
flight  programs  associated  with  aero- 
nautical research. 
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NASA  reQuesled  $279,300,000  to  be 
authorized  to  support  tracking  and  data 
acquisition  operation.s.  This  was  $48,- 
200.000  more  than  the  amount  allocated 
for  fiscal  year  1966.  The  Iticrease  re- 
riects  the  increase  m  fliglit  0E>eratlons 
over  the  past  12  months  plus  the  neces- 
sity uo  provide  for  operations  to  be  un- 
dertaken m  the  near  future. 

However,  the  fact  is  that  the  program 
has  not  utilized  all  of  the  funds  author- 
ized over  the  pa.st  3  years  While  recog- 
nizing that  It  IS  virtually  impossible  to 
make  precise  estimates  of  costs  for  such 
a  program  as  tracking  and  data  Eicqul- 
.'iitions.  nevertheless  the  consistent  rec- 
..jrd  of  overestimating  in  this  area  led 
the  committee  to  recommend  a  reduc- 
tion of  $13,965,000,  or  5  percent  of  the 
total  requested  in  this  budget  area. 

Budget  estimates  for  faciiity  construc- 
tion totaled  $33,800,000  This  sum  in- 
cludes $32,100,000  for  construction  at 
three  research  centers:  The  Electronic 
Research  Center  at  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
tne  Lang  ley  Flesearch  Center  at  Hamp- 
tt)n.  Va.:  and  the  Lewis  Re.'^arch  Center 
at  Cleveland.  Ohio.  It  also  includes 
$1,700,000  for  two  tracking  and  data  sta- 
tions The  Goddard  Space  Fliplit  Center 
at  GreenbeU  Md  .  and  the  Goldstone 
Station  near  Barstow,  Calif 

Two  million  dollars  was  requested  for 
facility  planning  and  design  of  a  pro- 
posed NERVA  test  stand  at  the  joint 
N'ASA-AEC  Space  Nuclear  Propulsion 
Station  at  Jackass  Flats,  Ne* 

The  committee  recommends  that  au- 
thorization of  the  Electronic  Research 
Center  be  reduced  from  $10  to  $5  million 
for  NASA's  proposed  fiscal  year  1967 
program.  We  feel  that  sufScient  funds 
are  available  from  prior  year  authoriza- 
tions to  move  ahead  exr^editlously  on 
construction 

The  total  amount  recommended  for 
construction  of  facilities  Is  $30,800,000. 
including  $2  million  requested  for  facility 
planning  and  design  funds 

The  total  amount  requested  by  NASA 
for  administrative  costs  of  advanced  re- 
search being  conducted  at  six  centers 
was  $188  977  000  The  committee  re- 
duced the  budget  request  by  $9,448,850  by 
applying  a  5-percent  reduction  of  the 
amounts  allocated  to  each  center  This 
resulted  in  a  committee  recommendation 
of  $179,528,150 

The  com.mltiee  is  convinced  that  these 
centers  can  absorb  this  reduction  by  the 
appUcatlorv^of  appropriate  managenT:'!t 
procedures  without  in  any  way  mhsb!  - 
mg  the  research  program.s 

The  single  area  of  NASA  which  carries 
the  greatest  significance  tt)  the  future 
success  of  our  national  space  program  Is 
the  Office  of  Advanced  Research  and 
Technology  It  is  therefore  with  great 
pride  that  I  support  this  request  for 
the  NASA  authorization. 

Mr.  MILLER,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  iMr.  Wagcon- 
ner! 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  14324. 

Mr   Chairmari.  I  take  this  opportunity' 
to    express   m.v    support    :■'■.'    ti.e    ^ASA 
authorization  H  R   1 4324.     I  wUl  be  brief. 


The  request  has  been  fully  scrutinized 
by  the  several  subcommittees  and  the 
full  cwnmittee  as  well.  In  the  imaxil- 
mous  opinion  of  the  committee  the  au- 
thorization is  reasonable  and  justified 
both  in  total  dollars  and  specific  applica- 
tion of  these  dollars  to  individual  Items 
in  the  program. 

This  program  has  many  real  values 
and  advantages.  Some  of  these  advan- 
tages are  plainly  visible  for  all  to  see. 
Some  are  not  readily  Identifiable.  Much 
technology  has  been  gained  since  the 
inception  of  this  program  and  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  it  has  long  been 
NASA  policy  to  provide  this  technology 
to  inAistry  for  the  benefit  of  all  our 
people.  The  spinoff  of  the  technology 
has  been  tremendous.  Management 
techniques  in  American  big  business  tire 
being  reevaluated  as  a  result  of  the  com- 
puter use  and  technology  gained  from 
this  program  for  example.  I  believe  it 
can  truthfully  be  said  that  health  of 
Americans  as  a  whole  will  be  the  biggest 
recipient  of  all  from  this  spinoff.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  artificial  heart,  for 
example,  will  be  perfected  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  research  and  development 
done  In  the  ongoing  of  this  program. 
It  is  Just  around  the  comer,  we  are  told, 
and  what  a  great  day  that  will  be  for  us 
all.  Future  programs  offer  real  hope  In 
the  fields  of  communication  and  weather 
forecasting  and  control. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  your  com- 
mittee has  plowed  new  ground  this  year 
and  faced  up  to  its  pollcymsiklng  re- 
sponsibility In  authorizing  and  ac- 
celerating programs  it  felt  deserved  ad- 
ditional attention  and  curbing  those 
which  appear  to  be  of  little  or  no  value. 
The  rubber  stamp  Is  not  a  tool  of  this 
committee. 

I  urge  your  support  for  this  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  FindleyL 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportionity.  I  have  asked 
for  this  time  to  ask  several  questions. 

I  realize  that  this  is,  by  its  title  and 
nature,  a  national  program,  but  we  all 
recognize,  I  am  sure,  that  other  nations 
have  talent  and  resources  which  can  be 
brought  into  play  in  the  field  of  aero- 
nautics and  space  activities  research  and 
development. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Permsyl- 
vanla,  or  anyone  who  might  like  to  re- 
spond, know  to  what  extent  other  na- 
tions, p>articularly  of  the  NATO  alliance, 
are  participating  with  us  in  this  NASA 
program? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Permslvanla.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his  very 
astute  question  and  observation.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  NASA  has  made 
great  strides  in  the  area  of  interna- 
tional cooperation. 

Cooperation  between  NASA  and  NATO 
nations  in  the  areas  of  space  activities 
can  be  divided  into  five  major  fields. 
These  are:  cooperative  satellite  projects; 
use  of  foreign  experiments  on  NASA  sci- 
entific satellites;   cooperative  soimdlng 


rocket  programs;  cooperative  ground- 
based  projects;  and  personnel  exchanges. 

Cooperative  satellite  projects  normal- 
ly use  XJS.  space  boosters  with  satellites 
built  and  financed  by  foreign  partici- 
pants. To  date,  5  NATO  nations — 
Canada,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the 
United  Kingdom — as  well  as  the  Euro- 
pean Space  Research  Organization,  con- 
sisting of  10  participating  nations,  have 
participated  in  this  cooperative  program. 
A  total  of  seven  cooperative  satellites 
have  been  launched  with  eight  additional 
satellites  scheduled  for  launch  during 
the  next  3  years. 

Four  NATO  nations — France,  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  King- 
dom— have  constructed,  with  their  own 
funds,  five  scientific  experiments  for 
flight  on  NASA  satellites.  An  additional 
11  experiments  will  be  provided  by  these 
nations  for  flights  in  the  next  several 
years  on  NASA  satellites.  These  exper- 
iments are  scientific  contributions  by 
these  NATO  nations  and  represent  a 
savings  of  several  millions  of  dollars  to 
NASA  and  the  United  States. 

With  regard  to  cooperative  sotmdlng 
rockets  programus,  seven  NATO  nations- 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  the  United  King- 
dom— have  participated  financitilly  and 
scientifically  in  43  soimding  rocket 
launches  to  date,  with  another  10 
launches  scheduled  for  next  year.  In 
addition  to  these,  NASA  and  Canada 
jointly  plan  to  launch  about  30  sounding 
rockets  each  year  up  to  June  30,  1970. 

Cooperative  ground-based  projects  in- 
clude the  use  of  NATO  national  ground 
stations,  equipment,  and  observers  in 
cormection  with  NASA  meteorological, 
communication,  and  ionospheric  satel- 
lites. NATO  nations  participating  in  this 
endeavor  at  no  cost  to  the  United  States 
include  all  of  the  nations  in  NATO  ex- 
cept Turkey. 

The  personnel  exchange  program  in- 
cludes resident  research  assoclateships, 
international  fellowships,  technical 
training,  and  visits  to  NASA  facilities. 
This  program  has  involved  hundreds  of 
foreign  nationals  from  all  of  the  NATO 
nations  except  Iceland  and  Portugal- 
including  the  European  Space  Research 
Organization.  All  personnel  costs  are 
borne  by  the  participating  nation. 

NASA  is  also  cooperating  with  the 
European  Launch  Development  Organi- 
zation in  the  area  of  nonmilitary  space 
technology  Information  exchange.  This 
organization  consists  of  Belgium,  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  Netherlands,  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

NATO  nations  are  now  spending  about 
$200  million  per  year  on  their  internal 
space  programs.  Exclusive  of  capital 
expenditures,  these  nations  are  now 
spending  about  $15  million  per  year  as 
their  share  of  cooperative  programs  with 
NASA.  The  current  NASA  expenditures 
for  these  cooperative  programs  amounts 
to  $12  milhon  annually,  again  exclusive 
of  capital  expenditures. 

I  am  Including  the  following  detailed 
listing  and  explanation  of  the  entire 
NASA  international  cooperative  pro- 
gram. 
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Cooperative  satellite  -projects 


Country,  name,  teand)  site 
and  date 


Alooette  I,  Western  Test  Range, 
Sept.  26,  1962. 


Alouette  II,  Western  Test 
Range,  Nov.  29, 196fi. 

ISIS-1  (International  sateUite 
for  ionosphere  studies),  1907. 


lSIS-2,  1968. 


I6IS-3, 1989. 


FBANCX 

FR-1,  Western  Test  Range, 
I>c.  6, 1966. 


GERMANY 

Project  62aA-l,  late  1968. 


ITALY 

Project  "San  Marco": 

Pnase  I:  Wallops  Island, 

April  to  August  1963. 
Pliase  II:  Wallops  Island, 

Dec.  15,  1964. 


Phase  III:  Towable  plat- 
form Id  Indian  Ocean 
equatorial  waters,  1966 
or  1967. 

UNITED  KtNODOM 

Ariel  I,  Eastern  Test  Range, 
Apr.  26,  1962. 


Ariel  II,  Wallops  Island,  Mar. 
27,1961. 


UE-3,  Western  Test  Range, 

early  1967. 


lUBOPEAN    SPACE    BESEABCH 
OBOANBATION  (ESKO) 


ESRO  I,  Western  Test 
late  1967. 


ESRO  n.  Western  Test  Range, 
early  1967. 


Vehicle  and  orbit 


Thor-Agens  B,  near  polar, 
80',  circular,  1,000  Ion. 


Thor-Agena  B,  near  polar, 
80*;  apogee,  3,000  km.; 
perigee,  600  km. 

Improved  Delta,  near  polar; 
apogee,  3,600  km.;  perigee, 
1,000  km. 

Improved  Delta,  near  polar; 
apogee,  approximately  4,000 
km.:  perigee,  300  km. 

Improved  Delta,  to  be  de- 
termined. 


Scout,  near  polar,  circular, 

780  km, 


Scout,  near  polar;  apogee, 
2,60  km.;  perigee,  260  km. 


Spacecraft  respon- 
sibility 


Shotput  suborbital  launch 

Soout,  inclination  40°,  near 
circular,  200  to  600  km. 


Scout,  inclination  0-3°,  near 
circular,  250  to  300  km. 


Delta,  inclination  84°;  apogee, 
1,200  km.;  perigee,  400  km. 


Scout,  Inclination  81°;  ai 
1,360  km.;  perigee,  290 


Scout,  inclination  60°,  drca- 
lar,  560  km. 


DRTE. 

DRTE. 
DRTK. 
DRTB. 
DBTE. 


National  Center 
for  Space 
Studies 
(CNES). 


Federal  Ministry 
for  Sdentiflc 
Research. 


Scout,    near    polar;    apogee, 
1,600  km.;  perigee,  275  km. 


Scout,  near  polar;  apogee, 
1,100  km.;  perigee,  350  km. 


iltallan  Space 
Commission.' 


08FC. 


Q8FC. 


Roval  Aircraft 
Establishment 
Famborough. 


ESRO. 


ESRO. 


Experimenters 


Canadian  Teleoommuni'^tlODS 
Establishment  (DRTE). 


Canadian  National  Research 

CouncU  (NRC). 

DRTE  and  NRC 

Goddard  Space  Flight  Center 

(OSFC). 
DRTE 


Experiment  deiKriptioa 


DRTE,  NBC,  and  NASA- 
funded  U.S.  experimenters. 

To  be  determined 


National  Center  for  Tele- 
communications Studies 

(CNET). 


Mai-PIanck  Institute  for 
Physics  and  Astrophysics. 

University  of  Kiel 


Max- Planck  Institute  tor 
Aeronomy. 


School  of  Aet)space  Engi- 
neering, University  of 
Rome. 

University   of   Fk>rence-. 


Imperial  College,  London 

University  of  Birmingham. ._ 
University  College,  London.. 


Meteorological  Office,  United 

Kingdom  Air  Mlnlstr> . 
Mullard    Radio    Astronomy 

Observatory,  University  of 

Cambridge. 
Nuffield    Radio    Astronomy 

Lnlmratories,  Jodrell  Bank. 
Meteorological  Office,  United 

Kingdom  Air  Ministry. 
Mullard  Radio  Astronomy 

Observatory,  University  of 

Cambridge. 

University  of  Sheffield 

Radio  Research  Station, 

Slough. 
University  of  Bermlngham 


Denmark:  Technical  Univer- 
sity; Norway:  University  of 
Oslo:  Sweden:  Kiruna  Oeo- 
physical  Observatory; 
iTnited  Kingdom:  Queen's 
Uni\-ersity:  Belfast;  Radio 
Research  Station,  Slough; 
and  University  College, 
London  (2  experiments). 

France:  Saclay  Center  lor 
Nuclear  Physics;  Nether- 
lands: Sterrewacht,  Utrecht; 
United  Kingdom:  Imperial 
College,  London  (3  eiperl- 
meata)— University  of 
Leeds;  and  University  of 
Lelc^er  and  University 
College.  London. 


Sound  ionosphere  li-om  above  (topside  sounder)  to 
measure  hour-to-hour  electron  densities  of  ionosphere. 
Determine  electron  density  at  height  of  satellite. 
Monitor  VLF  noise  in  range  of  1  to  10  kc./s. 

Measure  prlmarv  cosmic  ray  particles  outside  the 
earth's  atmosphere. 

Same  Canadian  experiments  as  Alouette  I. 

Determine  electron  temperature  In  vldnity  of  orbiting 
spacecraft. 

Swept  and  fixed-frequency  topside  sounders  supple- 
mented by  8  additional  exiiwlments,  4  Car..4(Uan 
and  4  United  States. 

Topside  sounder  plus  other  experiments  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

To  be  determined. 


Simultaneously  measure  the  electric  and  magnetto 
components  of  very  low  li-equency  (VLF)  radio 
emissions,  and  measure  electron  densities. 


Measure  energy  spectrum  of  protons  in  1  to  100  Mev. 

region.    Measure   omnidirectional   flux  of  protons 

(6.  .  120  Mev.)  and  electrons  (0.*-3  Mev.). 
Measure  energy  spectrum  of  protons  In  100  Kev.  to  2 

Mev.  region. 
Measure  electrons  above   40  Kev.  energy  threshold. 

Measure  energy  spectrum  of  protons  In  136  to  260 

Mev.  region. 


Determine  local  density  of  upper  atmosphere  (phase 
II)  and  local  density  of  equatorial  upper  atmosphere 
(phase  III)  by  measuring  the  instantaneous  aero- 
dynamic drag  on  the  respective  satellites. 

Ionospheric  propagation  studies  (Faraday  rotation 
technique)  using  beacon  (phase  II  and  phase  III). 


Measure  spectrum  of  primary  cosmic  ray  energies  and 
its  variations,  with  C5erenkov  Detector. 

Measure  local  electron  density  with  RF  impedance 
probe. 

Measure  electron  temperature  and  density  with  Lang- 
muir  probe.  Measure  ton  mass  composition  and 
temperature  with  mass  spectrometer.  Measure 
energy  spectrum  of  solar  hard  X-rays.  Measure 
solar  ultraviolet  emissions  (Lyman-alpha). 

Measure  atmospheric  ozone  with  filtered  photocells  and 
spectrometer. 

Measure  Oalacticradio  noise. 


Measure  micrometeoroid  flux  by  optical  detection  of 

holes  formed  in  a  thin  metallic  film. 
Measure  vertical  distribution  of  molecular  oxygen  In 

earth's  atmosphere. 
Measure  lars»<cale  noise  sources  in  galaxy. 


Measure  intensity  of  VLF  radiation. 

Measure  Intensity  and  geographical  distribution  of 

sources  of  natural  terrestrial  noise. 
Measure  electron  density  and  temperature. 


Integrated  study  ofhigh  latitude  energetic  particles  and 
their  eflects  on  the  ionosphere. 


Integrated  study  of  solar  radiation  and  cosmic  rays. 


I  Italian  Space  Commission  also  responsible  (or  phase  II  and  III  iMini-tiiney 
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Coordinated  aatelliU  projects 
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Country,  name,  launch  lite 
and  dat« 


c.8.a.>. 

Nletwrologlcal  satellite  project, 

1062. 


Satellite     telecommunlcatloiu, 
February  1964. 


Mapping  of  the   geomagnetic 
field,  1965. 


Vehicle  and  orbit 


Tiros/Nimbus. 


Thor-Agena  B,  inclination  82°; 
apocec,  l,3e0  km.;  perigee, 
gSOkm. 

Thru»t-augmented  Thor- 
Agena,  inclination  S6°:  apo- 
gee, S26  km.;  perigee,  260 
km. 


Spacecraft  respon- 
sibility 


NASA. 


Academy  of 
Sciences  of 
U.8.8.R. 

NASA 


NASA  and  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences 
of  U.8.8.R. 


Experimenters 


G8FC    and 
Bureau. 


U.S.    Weather 


G8FC  and  University  of  Man- 
chester, United  Kingdom: 
Academy  of  Sciences  of 
USSR 

QSFC     and     Academy     of 
Sciences  of  U.8.8.R. 


Experiment  description 


(1)  Exchange  of  data  gathered  by  national  experimental 

meteoiotagical  satellites  over   Washington-Mos- 
cow communications  link. 

(2)  Coordinated  launchings  of  national  experimental 

meteorological  satellites. 

Cooperative  communications  experimuits  by  means  of 
U.S.  passive  satellite,  Echo  II. 


(1)  Launching  by  each  country  of  an  earth  satellite 
equipped  with  absolute  magnetometers.  (2) 
Exchanges  of  processed  satellite  magnetic-meas- 
urement data  from  national  programs. 


Foreign  experiments  on  NASA  satellites 


Country,  name,  launch  site 
and  date 

Vehicle  and  orbit 

Spacecraft  respoo- 
siblUty 

Experimenters 

Experiment  description 

rRANCZ 

I  •■•xr.frimf'r.ti 

i'r»;t:!v     ,:(•' ;'i.'.-ii  :i:    ob- 

ly- 
Orbilitig  soiar  t>t>servtitory 

Thnist-augmented  Thor- 
Agena,  inclination  86°; 
apogee,  026  km.;  perigee, 
260  km. 

Delta,  inclination  33';  circu- 
lar. UO  km. 

Atlas- Agena.  inclination  31°; 
apogee,  148,000  km.;  peri- 
gee. 275  km. 

Delta,  inclination  38*;  drcu- 
lar,  550  km. 

Atlas-Agena,  inclination  31°; 
apogee.  148,000  km.;  perigee, 
276  km. 

Scout,    near    polar,    apogee, 
1,375  km.;  perigee.  925  km. 

Atlas-Agent,  inclination  32°; 
circular.  780  km. 

Delta,  inclination  33°;  circu- 
lar, 550  km. 

Delta,  inclination  88*;  circu- 
lar, 550  km. 

Thor-Agena  B,  Inclination 
80*;  apogee,  3,000  km.;  peri- 
gee, 500  km.  (piggyback 
with  Alouette  II). 

Atlaa-Agena,  Inclination  31*; 
apogee.  148,000  km.;  peri- 
gee, 275  km. 

Delta,  inclination  33*;  circu- 
lar, 550  km. 

Ooddard  Space 
FUght  Center 
(08FC). 

08FC 

Service  d'Aeronomie,  Na- 
tional Scientific  Research 
Center  (CNR8),  GSFC 
(coexperimenter). 

CNRS                     

Measure  airglow  at  6,300  A,  5,577  A,  3.914  A,  and  in  the 
near  ultraviolet  region  with  photometer. 

Measure  self-reversal  of  the  solar  Lyman-alpha  spectro- 

(OSO-F),  1967. 
Orbiting  geophysical  ob- 
servatory (OGO-E), 
1987. 

ITAIT 

Orbiting  solar  observatory 

G8FC 

University  of  Paris 

graphic  line. 
Determine  number,  density,  and  temperature  of  hydro- 

G8FC  ... 

University  of  Bologna 

Delft  Technical  Institute 

University  College,  London... 

University  of  Leicester  and 
University  College,  London. 

....do 

gen  and  density  of  deuterium  in  geocwona  with 
hydrogen-deuterium  cell. 

Rolftr  X-ray  TnnTiftoHng  and  gamma  astronomy  in  the 

(080-0),  1988. 

Orbiting  geophysical  observa- 
tory (OQO-E),  1967. 

Ki;,  T'T  XX   (U.S.  flied- 

GSFC 

energy  range  20-200  kev. 
6-counter  telescope  to  measure  absolute  flux  and  energy 

08FC 

spectrum  of  cosmic  ray  electrons. 
Measure  ion  mass  composition  and  temperature  with 

'r-  ;  ..ncy  topelde  sound- 
r  .  .\!1K.  28.  1964. 
r' ittni;   astronomicsl  ob- 

GSFC 

ion    mass    spectrometer.    (Similar   experiment    on 
Ariel  I.) 
Study  the  X-ray  emission  of  stars  and  nebulae  and 

serv<itory  <n.\0-C),  1968. 

Orbit:nt'  « 'i;ir    'r.,'iervTilory 

QSFC 

obtain  inlonnation  on  the  interstellar  absorption  of 
He  and  the  heavier  elements. 
(1)  Measure  distribution  of  total  solar  X-ray  emission 

Orbi!;;i«  s.ii'ir  ■  i'serv^itory 
(OSO-K  , l*~ 

T.xv^.r.vr  XX  VI    H.irect 

GSFC 

GSFC 

University  College,  London... 

University  of  Leicester  and 
University  College,  Lon- 
don. 

University  College,  London... 

do 

University  of  Soathampton. .. 
University  College,  London... 

over  a  wide  band. 
(2)  Study  solar  HE  II  resonance  emission  (304  A). 
Measure  solar  X-ray  flux  with  spectroheliograph. 

(1)  Measure  ion  mass  composition  and  temperature 

•  ..•.i.-:,r.'::  ••:.;  Kr,iiyrer), 

\    .     ."'    :  ,'■..' 

'  T'    :';.c  ,.'i'.i;.-N -,,-,ii  ob- 

1967. 
Orbiting  solar  oV  .serviUrrv 

GSFC 

GSFC 

with  spherical  ion  mass  spectrometer.    (Similar  ex- 
periment on  -Ariel  I.)     (2)  Measure  electron  tempera- 
ture with  planar  electron  temperature  probe. 

(1)  Spherical  probe  to  measure  electron  density  and 
temperature. 

(2)  Spark  chambo-  to  measure  direction  of  incidence  of 
uncharged  primary  cosmic  rays. 

Study  of  solar  HE  I  and  HE  II  resonance  radiation  by 

(080-0),  19>.« 

means  of  a  twin-line  monochrometer. 

Cooperative  soundirm  rocket  projects 


Country  and  cooperating  agency 


Arsenttna:       Argentine      National 
Commission  tor  Space  Research 

kCNlE). 


Australia: 

Department  of  Supply. 


Commonwealth  Scientific  and 
Industrial  R'-^'nf  h  Organixa- 
tion  iC^ik" 
Rratil:    Hraii  .ai;     N  ukmal    Com- 
mission     lor      -(•li.i       Hi^search 
(CNAE 


Number,  type  of  rocket  and 
altitude 


2  Nike-Cajun,  above  90  km. 


4  Nlke-Aparbe,  90-140  km. 


16  Boosted  Dart  and  10  Areas,  80- 
60  km. 


4  Skylark,  200  km. 


2  Aerobee  150A,  above  120  km... 


1  Nike-Apache,  80  km  region. 


2  Nike-Apache,  80  km  region 

30  Boosted  Dart  and  Areas,  30-60 
km. 


13  Nike-CaJun.  40-100  km. 


Launch  site  and  date 


Cbamlcal,    Argentina, 
1904. 


December 


Cbamlcal,  late  1966. 
Chamlcal,  1966 


Woomera,  Australia,  September  to 
November  1961. 

Wallops  Island,  April  to  May  1963.. 


Wallops  Island,  August  1965. 


Natal,  BraxU.  Ddoember  1905. 
Natal,  1966 


.do. 


Experimenter  and  project  description 


National   University  of  Tucuman:   Measure   D  and   E 

region  electron  density  and  temperature,  ion  density, 

and  ultraviolet  radiation. 
National   University  of  Tucuman:   Investigate  physical 

processes  producing  sporadic  E. 
CNIE:  Project  to  constitute  1  element  of  inter-American, 

experimental,  meteorological  sounding  rocket  network 

(Exametnet). 

NASA  Ooddard  Space  Flight  Center:  Measure  stellar  and 
nebular  ultraviolet  radiation  in  southern  skies.  Com- 
pare with  Northern  Hemisphere  data. 

CSIRO:  Measure  VLF  radio  noise  in  the  ionosphere. 


CNAE-NASA  Ooddard  Space  Flight  Center:  Evaluate 
cosmic  ray  effects  on  the  lower  D  region  of  the  ionosphere. 


CNAE:  Project  to  constitute  1  element  of  inter-American 

enierimental,  meteorological  sounding  rocket  network 

(Exametnet). 
CNAE-NASA  Ooddard  Space  FUght  Center:  Measure 

wind,  temperature,  pressure  and  density  using  "grenade' 

technique. 
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Cooperative  souruiing  rocket  projects — Continued 


Country  and  cooperating  agency 


Canada:  Canadian  National  Re- 
search Council  (beginning  Jan.  1, 
1966). 


France:  French  National  Center  tor 
Space  Studies  (ONES). 


Germany:   Ministry  for  Sctentlflc 
Research. 


India:  Indian  National  Committee 
for  Space  Research  (INCOSPAR) 
of  the  Department  of  Atomic 
Energy. 


Israel:    National    Committee    for 
Space  Research. 

Italy:  Italian  Space  Commission 


Japan:   Japanese    Radio    Research 
Laboratories 


Netherlands:  Netherlands  Organita- 
tlon  for  Advancement  of  Pure  Re- 
search. 


New  Zealand:   New  Zealand   Na- 
tional Space  Research  Committee. 


Norway/Denmark: 

Norwegian  Committee  for  Space 
Research  Jointly  with  Royal 
Techmcal  University  of  Den- 
mark. 


Norwegian  Committee  for  Space 
Research. 


Pakistan:  Pakistan  Space  and 
Upper  Atmosphere  Research 
Committee  (SUTARCO). 


Number,  type  of  rocket  and 
altitude 


Approximately  30  NASA -sponsored 
launchings  per  year. 

6  Black  Brant,  100  km .- 


2  Aerobee  160,  2  Aerobee  160  above 
280  km. 


2  French  Dragon,  2  French  Centaure 


1  Aerobee  leoA,  approximately  280 
km. 

1  Aerobee  150.\;  1  Aerobee  180A, 
approximately  280  km. 


1  Nike-Apache 

4  Nike- Apache,  ISO  km. 


7  Nlke-Apache,  ISO  km. 


10  Nlke-Apache,  150  km. 


2  Nike-.Apache,  160  km 

20  Judl-Dart  and  10  Judi-Dart. 


1  Aerobee  150  A,  approximately  280 
km. 

8  Nike-Cajun  and  Nike-Asp,  80-200 
km. 

3  Nike-Cajun,  100-130  km 

2  Aerobee  150  A,  above  130  km 

1  Javelin,  above  200  km. 

4  Nike-Apache,  up  to  120  km. 


1  Areas  and  2  Areas. 


1  boosted  Areas,  approximately  95 

km. 
6  boosted  Areas,  approximately  95 

km. 


1  Nike-Cajun 

1  Nlke-.\pache 

2  Nike-Cajun,  above  00  km.. 

3  Nike-Cajun- 

1  Nike-Apache 

8  Nlke-Apache,  above  90  km. 

4  Nlke-Apache..- 

2  Nike-Apache,  above  90  km. 
1  Nlke-Apache,  above  90  km. 

1  Nlke-Apache,  above  90  km. 

2  boosted- Areas,  up  to  80  km. 

I  Nike-Apache,  50-«S  km 


4  Boosted-Arcas,  approximately  80 
km. 

2  Nike-Cajun,  125  km 

1  Nlke-CaJun,  8fr-12S  km 

3  Nike-Apache,  126-200  km 

18  Judi-Dart  and  14  Judi-Dart 


Launch  site  and  date 


Churchill  Research  Range.  Canada, 
Jan.  1, 1966,  to  June  SO,  1970. 

Wallops  Island,  June  to  December 
1962. 


Wallops  Island,  October  1963,  Sep- 
tember 1965. 


Hanmiaguir,  Algeria,  April  1964. 


White  Sands,  N.  Mex.,  November 
196S. 

White  Sands,  November  1964  and 
November  1965. 


Wallops  Island,  1966.. 

Tbumba,  India,  January  1964. 


Thumba,  November  1963  and  Janu- 
ary to  November  1964. 


Thumba,  1966-67. 


Thumba,  1966 

Thumba,  1964-65,  and  1966-.. 
White  Sands,  November  1965. 


Sardinia,  January,  April,  Septem- 
ber, 1961;  December  1962. 

Wallops  Island,  April  to  May  1962. . 
Wallops  Island,  September  1963. 


Wallops  Island,  October  1964 

Coronie,  Surinam,  September  lOISi. 


BIrdling's  Flat,  New  Zealand,  May 
1963,  September  to  Decemlier  1964. 


Earlkari  Peninsula,  New  Zealand, 

May  1966. 
....do 


Wallops  Island: 

December  1961. 

June  1962. 

March/April  1963. 
Andoya.  Norway: 

Aueust /December  1962. 

September  1963. 

March  1964. 
Andoya: 

March/November  1965. 

Early  1966. 
Wallops  Island,  1966. 
White  Sands.  1966. 
Andoya,  December  1966 

Andoya,  1966 

Andoya,  mld-1986 


Sonmiani   Beach,    Pakistan,   June 
1962. 


Sonmiani  Beach,  May  1963.- 

Sonmiani  Beach,  April/November/ 

December  1964. 
Sonmiani  Beach,  1964-1965, 1966 


Experimenter  and  project  deecrlptlon 


Various  Canadian  and  U.S.  experimenters  use  the  range  for 
launching  sounding  rockets  in  auroral  tone  to  study  at- 
mospheric and  ionospheric  phenomena. 

Canadian  research  aEencies:  Determine  vehicle  flight  per- 
formance characteristics  and  obtain  engineering  data  on 
eflectiveness  of  instrumentation .  Cosmic  ray  sensor  and 
magnetometer  included.  (Churchill  Research  Range 
fteilities  Inoperative  during  this  period  due  to  flre  dam- 
ago.) 

National  Center  for  Teleoommunieatlons  Studies  (CNET): 
Study  irregularities  In  tlie  ionosphere  througn  simultane- 
ous measurements  of  VLF  field  strength  and  local  electron 
density. 

CNES-NA8A  Ooddard  Space  Flight  Center:  Simultane- 
ously measure  charged  particle  and  neutral  gas  tempera- 
tures in  the  ionosphere. 

CNRS:  1  of  several  experimenters  providing  special  sam- 
pling surfaces  to  collect  and  analyte  eitraterrwlrial  dust 
particles  as  part  of  Project  Luster. 

Max-Planck  Institute  for  Nuclear  Physics:  1  of  several 
experimenters  providing  special  sampling  surfaces  to  col- 
lect and  analyte  extraterrestrial  dust  i)artlcles  as  part  of 
Project  Luster. 

Ionospheres  Institute  of  BreLsach:  Variable  frequency 
impedance  probe  to  measure  electron  density. 

University  of  New  Hampshire:  Investigate  the  equatorial 
electrojet  at  the  geomagnetic  equator  by  means  of  mag- 
netometer Instrumentation. 

Physical  Research  Laboratory: 

(1)  Measure   upper    atmosphere   winds    by    ground 

photography  of  illuminated  sodium  vapor  released 
from  rocket. 

(2)  Meastire    upper    atmosphere   winds    by    ground 

photography   of  illuminated   chemicals  released 
from  rocket. 

(3)  Investigate  relationship  between  wind  shears  and 

sporadic  E  by  combining  measurements  under 
(2)  aliove,  with  electron  density  measurements. 

(4)  Investigate  the  equatorial  electrojet  at  geomagnetic 

equator  by  means  of  magnetometer  instrumen- 
tation. 

National  Physical  Laboratory:  Measure  electron  and  ton 
densities  and  lyman..alpha  and  X-ray  flux. 

Incospar:  .Meteorological  rocket  soundings  (chaff)  supple- 
mentlnK  the  Indian  Ocean  expedition. 

University  of  Tel  Aviv:  1  of  several  experimenters  providing 
special  sampling  surfaces  to  collect  and  analvie  extra- 
terrestrial dust  particles  as  part  of  Project  Luster. 

Italian  Space  Commission:  Measure  upper  atmosphere 
winds  by  ground  photography  of  Illuminated  sodium 
vapor  released  from  rocket. 

Japanese  Radio  Research  Laboratories  and  NASA  God- 
dard  Space  Flight  Center:  Combine  Japanese  swept  fre- 
quency resonance  probe  with  OSFC  Langmuir  probe  tor 
electron  density  and  temperature  determination. 

University  of  Utrecht,  astronomical  observatory:  Investi- 
gation of  upper  atmosphere  equatorial  winds  by  ground- 
based  photography  of  illuminated  soldium  vapor  released 
from  payloads  with  simultaneous  measurements  of 
ionospheric  drift  (mltra-method). 

University  of  Canterbury.  New  Zealand:  Measure  wind 
drift  and  turbulent  diffusion  in  the  D  region  of  the  Iono- 
sphere by  rocket  borne  radio  propagation  measurements 
and  by  ground-based  photography  of  illuminated  aerosol 
released  from  rocket. 

Range  and  experiment  validation. 

(1)  University    of    Canterbury:  Diflerentlal    absorption 

with  ground-based  sounder.  - 

(2)  NASA  GSFC:  Electron  density  by  Faraday  rotation 

technique. 

NASA  OSFC  with  Norwegian  participation  (Wallops 
launchings).  Norwegian  DRE  and  Royal  Technic*!  Uni- 
versity of  Denmark  (Andoya  launchings):  Measure  D 
and  E  region  electron  and  ion  density  and  electron  colli- 
sion frequency  by  radio  absorption  experiment,  faraday 
rotation  experiment,  and  RF  impedance  and  conductiv- 
ity probes.  Lyman-alpha  monitor  (Wallops)  and  ener- 
getic particles  experiment  (Andoya)  also  included. 


NASA  GSFC  and  Norwegian  DRE:  Support  for  ground- 
based  cross-modulation  studies  of  the  ionosphere  using 
Faraday  rotation  technique. 

NASA  OSFC  and  Norwegian  DRE:  Study  the  ionic  com- 
position of  the  D  region  with  an  Ion-spectrometer  pay- 
load. 

NASA  OSFC  and  Norwegian  DRE  Study  possible  rela- 
tionship between  noctiluoent  clouds  and  electron  density 
minima  using  Faraday  rotation  technique. 

8UPARC0:  Measure  upper  atmosphere  winds  by  ground- 
based  photography  of  illuminated  sodium  vapor  released 
from  pay  load. 


8UPARC0:  Meteorological  rocket  soundings  (Chaff)  sup- 
plementing the  International  Indian  Ocean  Expedition. 
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Country  ir.  J  .otpxT  ituij;  agency 


8UPAKC0  Jointly  with  British 
National  Committee  on  Space 
Research  CBNC8R). 

Sweden:  Swedish  Spac«  Reeearcb 
CoQunittee. 


ColUd  EtBCdom:  BritUi  Nstknia 
Commlttw  lor  Spae*  Bwwireh. 


Number,  type  of  rocket  and 
altitude 


J  Nlke-Cajun,  8ft-125  km... 
4  Nlke-.\pache,  125-300  km. 

1  ABCAS.SOkm 

4  NOce-CaJun,  up  to  100  km 

— do 


4  NIke-Apache  up  to  lao  km. 
do 


1  Atrobee  ISOA,  approximately  280 
km. 


8  booctad  Arcaa,  approximately  95 

1  boosted  Areas,  approximately  96 
km. 

2  boosted  Areas,  approximately  96 
km. 

1  Nlke-Apache,  up  to  120  km 

1  Nike-Apache,  up  to  120  km 


2  Nike-Apache,  up  to  120  km.. 


1  Aerobee  16QA  approximately  280 
km. 


Launch  site  and  date 


Soiunlani  Beach,  AprU  1966. 
Sonmianl  Beach,  1966 


Jokkmokk,  Sweden,  August  1961.. 
Kronogard,  Sweden,  .August  1962. 
Kronocard,  Aogost  196S. 


Erooosard,  August  1964.. 
....do 


White  Sands,  November  1966. 


White  Sands,  October  to  December 

1963. 
WaUops  Island,  March  1964 


Andoya,  March  1965 . 
.do- 


Andoya  March  1985 

Wallopsljl  and,  July/November  1964. 

White  Sands,  Norember  1966 


Experimenter  and  project  description 


8UPARC0  and  BNC8R:  Measure  wind,  temperature, 
presstire,  and  density  using  "grenade"  technique. 

University  of  Stockholm: 

(1)  Measure  winds  during  occurrence  of  noctllucent 
clouds  by  optical  tracking  of  smoke  trail  created 
by  release  of  aerosol  powder  from  rocket. 
Direct  sampling  of  noctUuoent  clouds  with  recover- 
able container.    .\lso  energetic  particles  experi- 
ment (Kinma  Geophysical   Observatory). 
Measure  upper  atmosphere  temperature,   wind, 
pressure,    and    density    during    occurrence    of 
noctllucent  clouds  by  means  of  rockets  Instru- 
mented with  explosive  charges  and  associated 
electronics. 
Direct  sampling  of  noctllucent  clouds  with  recover- 
able container. 
Measure   upper   atmosphere   temperature,   wind, 
pressure,    and    density    during    occurrence   of 
noctllucent  clouds  by  means  of  rockets  instru- 
mented with  explosive  charges  and  associated 
electronics. 
One  of  several   experimenters  providing  special 
sampliog  surfaces  to  collect  and  analjrie  extra- 
terrestrial dust  particles  as  part  of  project  luster. 
Uppsala  Ionospheric  Observatory: 

(1)  Measure  ion  and  electron  densities  In  D  region  of 

Ionosphere. 
■(2)  Measure  upper  atmosphere  winds  by  ground-based 
photography    of  sodium-lithium   releases   from 
payload. 
Measure  Ion  and  electron  densities  in  D  region  of 

ionosphere  from  the  auroral  zone. 
Measure  winds  and  sodium  emissions  In  Aurorae. 
Measure   auroral    phenomena   by   observing   the 
effects  of  an  artificial  shock  wave  created  by  a 
high-energy  explosive  charge. 
University  of  Blrmlngtiam,    University  of  Illinois  and 
Geophysics  Corp.  of  America:  Combine  British  Radio 
Frequency  Capacitance  Probe  with  Langmuir  probe, 
radio   propagation  experiment,   and   energetic  particle 
sensors  to  check  reliability  of  ionospheric  measurement 
techniques. 
Blrkbeck  College:  One  of  several  experimenters  providing 
special  sampling  surfaces  to  collect  and  analyze  extra- 
terrestrial dust  particles  as  part  of  Project  Luster. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


(3) 
(5) 


Coopei'cSive  ground-baaed  projects 


Project 


MSTBOBOLOOICAX  SATIUJTBS 


:r>,T.  i:;  !  \;j;i   us  iat.;i:t««  obtain  television  pictures  of  cloud  formations  and 
pttf.iTrj  sii  1  -.uiMMiuK!  the  abscHption  and  reflections  of  Inlt^red  solar  radla- 

tloi      >  thf  aeju.  und  its  atmosphere. 


Ni 


I..iunch  date 


Tiros  I-X I  Apr   I    19B0  through 

.N'unbusi AUii    >    :'J>A     


Nominal  orbits 


Inclination 


48*.  88*,  or  82*. 
80* 


Circular 


Between  425  and 

750  kilometers. 
1,100  kilometers. 


'IMMT.-NKATIONS  SATILUTXS 

iroK*-!.!  t.,>,:iv  THLitAr  an',  -^r.-nrom  have  been  designed  to  determine  the 
(oa.Hit :!:",  >f  irvjis."-«;ii.i^  i  •::r':imlc»tlons  via  active  repeater  satellites. 
:  ..«sp  -iiiviiites  I  Ilk    ;;    II'  :   in;;  iify  signals  received  from  ground  statlcns 

an'',  iher.  r(>rnuL>mu  them  back  to  earth. 


Name 


Telstar  I>.. 
Relay  1 1... 
Telstar  II... 
Synoom  II.. 
Relay  11... 
Synoom  m 


Launch  date 


July 
Dec 
May 

July 
Jan 


iai9«3 
13,19a 

7,1963 

26,  1963 

21,  19fi4 
19,  1964 


Nominal  orbits 


Inclination 


4»" 

47* 
48'' 

32.5° 

46.8" 
0° 


Apogee 
(kilometers) 


5,600 

7,435 

10,558 

35,900 

7,400 

38,790 


Perigee 
(kilometers) 


960 

1.S30 

«28 

85,791 

2,139 

88,790 


International  participation 


NASA  and  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  have  provided  an  opportunity  for  2  types  of  direct 
foreign  participation  In  weather  satellite  operation: 

(1)  Foreign  weather  services  were  invited  to  pwform  ground-based  observations  syn- 

chronized with  satellite  photography.  Some  40  weather  services  have  taken  part  in 
this  program  using  Tiros  II  through  Tiros  X. 

(2)  The  automatic  picture  transmission  (APT)  subsystem  (launched  on  Tiros  VIII  and 

on  Nimbus)  provided  an  opportunity  tor  direct  read-out  of  local  cloud  cover  pictures 
using  relatively  simple  ground  equipment.  Sets  purchased  in  the  United  States 
were  operated  in  France,  and  at  the  IIOE  headquarters  in  India.  Australia, 
Canada,  Denmark,  West  Germany,  Hong  Kong,  Netherlands,  Poland,  Swltier- 
land,  and  the  United  Kingdom  used  equipment  designed  and  built  locally,  based 
on  NASA  APT  technical  data.  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  and  Argentina  are  con- 
structing sets. 


Ground  stations  In  the  United  States,  England,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  Germany,  and  BraiU 
have  used  communications  satellites  for  cooperative  telephone,  telegraph,  and  high-speed 
data  oommunlcations  experiments  since  1963.  The  first  6  also  have  held  Intercontinental 
television  experiments.  The  first  live  telephone  conversation  via  satellite  between  heads 
of  government  took  place  in  August  1963  when  President  Kennedy  spoke  with  Prime 
Minister  Balewa  in  Nigeria,  which  hosted  the  USNS  Klngsport  as  the  African  terminal 
for  Synoom  II  In  Lagos  Harbor.  In  May  1964,  Spain  entered  the  network  to  carry  on 
narrow  band  experiments  with  the  U.S.  Synoom  III  In  October  1964  carried  live  television 
coverage  of  the  Olympic  games  In  Japan.  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  began  operating 
a  Joint  receiving  facility  in  November.  Canada  In  early  1966  intends  to  have  a  ground 
station  capable  of  conducting  narrow  band  and  television  experiments,  and  India  plans  to 
partidpate  tn  experimental  tests  as  soon  as  Its  station  is  built.  Modifications  have  been 
made  to  ground  stations  In  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  to  permit  their  use  with 
the  world-wide  commercial  communications  system  developing  out  of  work  with  these 
experimental  satellites. 


'    Ill-WMVB 
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Project 


lON'OSPHCBIC  SATELLITES 


International  participation 


Topside  sounder  satellites  (Alouettes  I  and  II,  and  Explorer  XX): 

Alouette  uses  a  swept  frequency  sounder  system  and  Explorer  XX  a 
fixed  frequency  system  to  study  the  amotmt  of,  and  variation  in, 
ionospheric  electron  density. 


Name 


Alouette  I 

Explorer  XX 
Alouette  II... 


Launch  date 


Sept.  29, 1962 
Aug.  25,1964 
Nov.  29, 1965 


Nominal  orbit 


Near  polar,  circular.  1.000  km. 
Near  polar,  1,375-725  km. 
Near  polar,  3,000-SOO  km. 


Beacon  Explorer  and  laser  tracking  satellites  (Explorers  XXH  and  XXVII): 
Explorers  XXII  and  XXVII  provide  the  means  for  synoptic  study  of  the 
Ionosphere  by  ground-based  observations  of  radio  signals  transmitted 
from  the  satellite  and  for  experiments  in  satellite  tracking  by  laser 
beams  directed  to  Explorers  XXII  and  XXVII  and  returned  to  ground- 
based  receivers  by  special  reflectors. 


Name 


Kiplorer  XXH... 
Explorer  XXVn. 


Launch  date 


Oct.    10,1964 
Apr.  29,1965 


Nominal  orbit 


Near  polar,  circular,  1,200  km. 
Inclination,  41°;  circular  1,000  km. 


In  addition  to  numerous  United  States  and  Canadian  stations.  23  stations  In  14  countries  have 
taken  or  are  taking  ground  soundings  coordinated  with  satellite  soundmgs  which  permit 
comparison  of  top  and  bottomslde  ionospheric  profiles. 

The  radio  and  space  reasearch  station  of  the  United  Kingdom  Science  Research  Council  is 
stafling  and  operating  3  telemetry  stations  for  the  acquisition  of  data  from  topside  sounder 
satellites.  Begiiming  In  1966,  the  Norwegian  DRE  will  staff  and  operate  a  similar  station 
at  Tromso,  Norway. 


61  ground  stations  In  30  countries  plus  Antarctica,  Hong  Kong,  and  Greenland  are  earrfing 
our  Faraday  rotation,  scintillation,  and  doppler  differential  experiments  to  measure  inte- 
grated electron  density  in  a  vertical  plane  between  the  satellite  and  a  ground  station  below, 
and  variations  In  electron  density  as  a  function  of  latitude,  season,  and  dlumal  time.  This  Is 
the  largest  amount  of  International  participation  that  has  taken  place  on  one  satellite  project. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  are  participating  in  the  laser 
tracking  experiment. 

Brazilian  project  R.\SA:  3  ground  stations  spaiming  the  geomagnetic  equator  have  been 
established  by  the  Brazilian  Space  Commission  (CN  AE)  for  special  studies  of  the  equatorial 
ionosphere  using  Faraday  rotation,  differential  doppler  and  group  delay  techniques  of 
analyzing  signals  from  beacon  Explorers  and  other  U.S.  satellites. 


Other  cooperative  projects 


Project 

International  participation 

Scientlflc  and  technical  information  exchange:  Exchange  of 
scientific  and  technical  information  through  documents, 
microfiche,  and  computer  search  materials. 

Review  of  space  biology  and  medicine;  Preparation  and 
publication  of  NASA/Academy  of  Sciences  of  U.8.S.R. 
joint  review  of  space  biology  and  medicine. 

Under  a  letter  aweement  of  May  1964,  amplified  In  June  1965.  NASA  provides  scientific  and  technical  inlurmation 
to  the  ESRO/ELDO  document  service  which,  in  return,  furnishes  information  collected  from  its  meml>er  states. 
Compatibility  of  facilities  makes  possible  exchange  of  microfiche  and  computer  tapes.  Under  infuriual  arrange- 
ments, NASA  maintains  a  program  of  document  exchange  with  233  Institutions  located  in  41  countries. 

A  Joint  U.S.-U.S.8.  R.  editorial  board  will  collect  material  from  both  sides  in  agreed  subject  areas,  assign  authors, 
and  arrange  for  scientific  and  editorial  review.    Publication  of  the  final  volumes  Is  scheduled  kt  1968. 

• 

Country 

Experiments 

Experiment  description 

Airborne  solar  eclipse  observations:  Solar  eclipse  flight  on 

Pelglii"' 

Institut    D'Astropbysique,    Unlversite 

de  Liege. 
Observatorio    Astroflsico    dl    Arcetri, 

Florence. 
Observatory  of  Utrecht,  University  of 

Utrecht. 
Eldgenoaslsche  Stemwarte,  Zurich 

Search  for  faint  comeU  near  sun  and  investtsation 

NASA  convalr  990  in  vicinity  of  Marquesas 'islands  dur- 
ing May  1965.    NASA/Ames  Research  Center  provided 

Italy 

of  H  and  K  lines  of  calcium. 
Investigate  anomalous  solar  oaldum  K  emission 

project  management. 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

and  emission  lines  In  outer  corona. 

Relate  solar  limb  darkening  curves  to  tempera- 
ture distribution. 

Photograph  solar  limer  corona  for  Information  on 
polar  magnetic  field  as  function  of  time  In  solar 
cycle. 

Personnel  exchanges 

Program 

Purpose 

Cumulative  partiolpatloa 

Resident  research  associateships 

Postdoctoral  and  senior  postdoctoral  grants  for  senior  foreign  scientists,  administered  for 
NASA  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  provide  lor  participation  in  research  at 
NASA  centers  and  JPL  for  1  year. 

Theoretical  and  experimental  training  in  the  space  sciences  provided  to  foreign  graduate 
students  at  U.S.  universities  lex  1  year  with  possibility  of  renewal  for  a  2d  year,  on  a 
shared-cost  basis.  Program  administered  for  NASA  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  designed  to  contribute  to  the  capabilities  of  cooperating  countries. 

Technical  training  available  to  foreign  technicians  and  scientists  at  N'.\S.\  centers  In 
support  of  agreed  cooperative  programs  and  ground  facility  operations.  Length  of 
training  from  several  months  to  1  year.  (Training  of  tracking  station  personnel  under 
the  direction  of  Ooddard  Space  Flight  Center  and  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory.  Other 
training  principally  at  08FC,  Langley,  and  Wallops  Station.) 

Officials  and  scientists  from  foreign  countries  visit  NASA  facilities  in  program  demon- 
strating open,  peacpful  character  of  U.S.  civilian  space  effort  and  the  opportunities  it  pro- 
vides for  participation  by  other  coimtrles. 

Foreign  nationals 180 

Fromcountries 38 

International  fellowships 

FeUows lU 

From — 

Coimtrles 17 

Universities 38 

Techniwil  training 

Foreign  nationals 94 

FromooaatriBS . —--.       '18 

VislU.. 

visitors  (approximate) l&OOO 

Locations '121 

i  Includes  the  European  Space  Research  Organization  (ESRO). 


<  See  table  below . 


Afghanistan 

Algeria 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Barbados,  British  West  Indies 

Belgium 

Bermuda 

Bolivia 

Braiil 

British  Oulana 

Burma 

Burundi 

Cameroon 

Canada 

Central  African  Republic 


FOREIGN  VISITORS  TO  NASA  FACILITIES 

Ceylon 

Chad 

Chile 

China,  Republic  of 

Colombia 

Congo  (L6opoldv1Ue) 

Costa  Rica 

Cyprus 

Ciechoslovakla 

Dahomey 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 

Dubai 

Ecuador 

ELDO' 

El  Salvador 


E8R0» 

Ethkjpia 

Finland 

France 

Gabon 

Gambia 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 

Ghana 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Guinea 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Hong  Kong 

Hungary 

Iceland 


Sm  : 


tnO' 


»tM  at  and  of  table. 
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India 

Icdonesto 

Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Ivory  Coast 

Jamaica 

Japan 

Jordan 

Kenya 

Korea 

Kuwait 

Laos 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Libya 

Lltbuania 

Luxembourg 

Muiugasy  Rieputilic 

Malawi 


Mauritania 

Mexico 

Morocco 

Neml 

Netherland!! 

New  Zealand 

Nicara^^ua 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Norway 

PaklsUn 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rhodesia 

Rwanda 

Saudi  Arabia 

Senegal 

Sierra  Leone 


Bomaiia 
South  Africa 


'  European  Launcher  Development  Organization  (ELDO). 


South  Vietnam 

Spain 

Sudan 

Swaziland 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Tanzania 

Thailand 

Togo 

Trinidad 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

Uganda 

T'nited  Arab  Republic 

United  Kingdom 

Upper  Volta 

Uruguay 

U.S.S.R. 

Venezuela 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia 

Zambia 


•  European  Space  Research  Organization  (ESRO). 


I  was  in  Europe  at  the  European  as- 
sembly In  Brighton.  I  worked  with  the 
people  there  on  the  method  of  orga- 
nization. We  have  wiiat  is  called  ESRO — 
European  Space  Research  Organization — 
that  is.  10  nations  of  NATO  that  have 
joined  together  for  space  research. 

Likewise,  there  is  a  launch  vehicle  de- 
velopment organization  in  Europe  called 
ELDO,  that  i.s.  the  European  Launch  De- 
velopment Organization. 

Mr  FINDLEY  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman  if  in  either  or  both  of 
these,  the  United  States  is  involved  as  a 
direct  participaiu''  Or,  are  they  strictly 
European? 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  They 
are  strictly  European  but  we  do  cooper- 
ate with  them  We  have  information  ex- 
changes They  usC  our  boosters  to  carry 
their  .satellites.  They  use  these  as  "ca- 
narle.<^"  on  the  "eagles"  \>e  put  up. 

We  do  liave  one  program  with  Canada. 
We  have  been  very  successful.  They 
use  our  boosters  and  their  scientists  de- 
sign payloads  that  are  compatible,  and 
are  in  many  cases  complementary  to  ours. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  programs  do 
save  us  money,  because  they  are  pro- 
grams for  space,  investigating  the  at- 
mosphere as  well  as  the  parameter  of 
orbiting  vehicles,  that  is  necessary  for  us 
to  know. 

One  of  the  good  things  about  it  is  that 
there  is  a  complete  excl^ange  of  infor- 
mation with  the  scientific  community 
working  as  a  unit  on  these  programs  in 
the  free  world 

We  actually  have  an  exchsmge  of 
information  program  w^lth  Russia,  al- 
though we  have  no  cooperative  programs. 

India  is  helping  with  a  launch  pro- 
gram at  a  location  where  we  need  one — 
near  not  only  the  geographical  but  also 
the  magnetic  equator  which  is  very  help- 
ful to  us. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Has  any  thought  been 
given  by  the  committee  to  placing  the 
program  on  a  multlnation  basis  so  that 
the  cost  perhaps  could  be  more  equitably 
shared  by  other  people  than  at  present? 

Mr.  FLT.TON  of  Pemisylvania.  The 
problem  in  that  regard  is  that  the  United 
States  is  quite  advanced  in  space  We 
have  tremendous  amoimts  of  funds  be- 
ing used  in  space  compared  to  the 
amounts  provided  by  other  countries. 
It  would  be  like  hitching  an  elephant 
to  a  rabbit.    They  must  depend  upon  us 


largely  for  the  tremendous  expenditures 
for  launch  facilities  and  monitoring  fa- 
cilities around  the  world  which  we  have 
built.  They  can,  as  they  progress,  take 
part  in  programs  which  could  then  be- 
come cooperative  satellite  programs,  as 
in  the  case  of  Csuiada.  We  have  done 
that. 

The  payloads  on  U.S.  missions  are 
programed  by  us  for  particular  purposes. 
For  example,  with  respect  to  the  Apollo 
mission,  we  first  hsid  to  have  Project 
Mercury,  with  one  man,  Project  Gemini 
with  two  men,  before  the  Apollo  three- 
man  program.  For  other  nations  to  fit 
into  something  of  that  nature  makes  it 
really  too  large  for  their  budgets. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of 
us  are  fascinated  by  the  exploits  of  our 
astronauts.  We  also  have  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  fantastic  scientific 
know-how,  ingenuity,  and  complicated 
network  of  intricate  planning  which  lays 
the  groundwork  for  our  space  program. 
Our  approach  to  solving  space  problems 
has  been  through  a  coordinated,  highly 
technical  but  extremely  eflQcient  method 
known  as  systems  analysis. 

Now  it  has  occurred  to  some  of  us  that 
perhaps  we  can  take  this  new  American 
expertise,  developed  through  years  of  pa- 
tient research  and  considerable  expense, 
and  channel  it  toward  our  more  serious 
domestic  problems.  In  other  words,  ap- 
proach the  problem  of  a  walk  in  space. 
Scientists  and  engineers  who  have  been 
trained  to  think  in  totally  new  dimen- 
sions in  order  to  solve  the  unique  mili- 
tary and  space  missions  brought  before 
them  are  obviously  qualified  to  help  solve 
some  of  the  chronic  national  and  local 
problems  confronting  our  society. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
encourage  Just  this  thing.  It  would  per- 
mit the  scientific  and  engineering  man- 
power of  the  Nation  to  direct  their  new 
training,  knowledge,  and  skill  to  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  here  on  earth.  It  would  - 
allow  our  prominent  aerospace  firms  to 
apply  the  systems  analysis  approtujh  to 
the  problem  of  crime,  poverty,  pollution, 
smd  transportation,  as  they  have  to  the 
problems  of  thrust,  orbiting,  docking,  and 
reentry.  My  proposal  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  make  appropriate 
grants  to  States  on  a  matching  basis  for 
the  purpose  of  systems  analysis  and  sys- 
tems engineering  approaches  to  national 
and  local   problems.    States   would   be 


permitted  to  join  together  in  contracting 
for  the  study  of  mutual  problems. 

Let  me  describe  briefly  how  systems 
analysis  might  be  applied.  In  essence, 
this  new  approach  assumes  that  even  the 
most  complex  problem  is  really  a  series 
of  interrelated,  b^  definable  parts.  The 
trick  is  to  define  all  of  the  parts,  estab- 
lish the  links  between  them  and  bring  in 
specialists  to  attack  each  area. 

The  application  of  the  "new  knowl- 
edge," we  might  call  It,  has  already 
proved  beneficial  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia where  four  aerospace  companies 
were  asked  to  examine  the  problems  of 
crime,  pollution,  information  control,  and 
transportation.  The  completion  of  these 
first  studies  presents  significant  evidence 
that  space  scientists  and  their  systems 
analysis  could  be  applied  to  social  prob- 
lems. For  example,  the  California  crime 
study  was  amazingly  accurate  In  pin- 
pointing the  Watts  area  as  a  potential 
trouble  spot  prior  to  the  time  of  the 
actual  riots. 

Many  social  and  environmental  pr  ** 
lems  are  shared  by  the  majority  of  the 
States.  In  my  own  State  of  Maryland, 
nearly  700  people  were  killed  on  the  high- 
ways in  1965,  14,529  youngsters  dropped 
out  of  school  in  a  recent  1-year  period, 
travel  between  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton will  increase  three  times  by  1980, 
and  attendance  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  will  Increase  from  a  present 
27,000  to  40,000  in  the  near  future.  Al- 
most every  State  faces  similar  problems 
and  all  would  benefit  from  the  fruits  of 
this  program.  The  bill  specifically  calls 
for  the  studies  to  be  shared  with  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  other 
States. 

To  me,  this  kind  of  Joint  pooling  of 
talents  will  make  solution  of  serious 
domestic  problems  a  realistic  goal.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  act 
favorably  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  FASCELL.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
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in  support  of  this  bill,  and  in  support  of 
our  Nation's  space  program.  The  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  has  had  a 
difficult  job  but  they  have  done  it  well. 
The  task  of  examining  the  space  budg- 
et is  awesome  because  of  the  complex- 
ity of  the  individual  programs.  Con- 
tinuity of  congressional  oversight  and 
approval  is  vital  to  this  sustained  effort 
which  necessarily  depends  on  annual 
funding.    The  committee  has  done  well 


because,  in  this  year  of  confiicting  fiscal 
requirements,  the  Members  have  selec- 
tively fidjusted  certain  portions  of  the 
space  program.  Keeping  both  short  and 
long  range  national  goals  in  mind,  the 
committee  has  sharpened  the  NASA 
budget  plan  for  greater  effect  in  achiev- 
ing these  objectives.  I  congratulate 
Chairman  Miller,  his  subcommittee 
chairmen  and  all  of  the  diligent  commit- 
tee members. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  for  me  to  be 
personally  Involved  with  one  of  the  proj- 
ects which  has  a  key  role  in  future  space 
exploration.  I  refer  to  the  large  solid 
rocket  booster  project  being  carried  out 
in  Dade  County,  Fla.,  by  the  Aerojet- 
General  Corp.  Now,  of  course,  this  proj- 
ect means  a  great  deal  to  my  district. 
The  investment  amounts  to  $23  million 
of  private  capital  for  74,000  acres  of 
land  and  modem  facilities.  We  are  proud 
of  the  skilled  scientists  and  engineers 
working  there. 

Within  the  past  year,  two  half -scale 
test  filings  of  the  260-inch  motor  have 
occurred ;  a  solid  propellant  rocket  eilmost 
22  feet  in  diameter,  delivering  over  3.5 
million  pounds  of  thrust,  the  largest  In 
the  world.  All  aspects  of  the  tests  were 
completely  successful. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Advanced  Research 
and  Technology,  my  esteemed  colleague 
from  West  Virginia,  Ken  Hechler,  was  a 
witness  to  one  of  the  test  firings.  It  was, 
in  great  measure,  due  to  his  courage  and 
foresight  that  the  program  survived  the 
pressures  of  budget  constraints  in  past 
years. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  appeared  before  his 
subcommittee  to  once  again  fight  for  the 
continuation  of  this  development  effort. 
Shortly  after  my  statement,  the  subcom- 
mittee heard  a  NASA  expert  testify,  and 
I  quote : 

Tlie  projected  cost  per  poimd  In  orbit  of  an 
all  liquid  system  typical  of  the  systems  that 
we  are  flying  now  Is  in  the  order  of  $500  to 
WOO  per  pound. 

The  projected  cost  of  the  solid  first  stage 
using  existing  second  stages  Ilea  In  the  ca-der 
of  »300  to  $400  a  pound.  The  cost  difference 
l«  In  the  order  of  from  50  to  70  percent. 

Now  I  say  to  you.  this  is  simply  what 
the  space  program  is  all  about  —  pounds 
In  orbit.  There  is  no  other  way  to  ex- 
plore space.  And  we  must  get  these 
pounds  up  there — millions  of  them  each 
year — in  the  cheapest  possible  manner. 

I  have  heard  other  statements  which 
Indicate  that  no  further  Improvement  in 
propulsion  Is  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
missions  which  are  approved  as  of  today. 
Very  well.  But  these  are  not  all  the 
missions  this  country  will  ever  undertake. 
We  will  not  stop  after  the  lunar  landing 
and  retreat  from  the  great  scientific  and 
commercial  benefits  of  space.  There  is 
no  reason  not  to  plan  improved  booster 
efficiency  for  the  future  just  because 
NASA  cannot  at  this  time  detail  the  spe- 
cific post  Apollo  goals.  Pounds  in  orbit 
will  be  pounds  In  orbltr— why  should  It 
cost  $600  to  place  each  one  up  there  in- 
stead of  $300? 

Thus  it  is  not  only  for  Dade  Cotmty 
that  I  support  solid  propellants.  It  is 
for  the  good  of  the  entire  space  program. 


Our  Science  and  Astronautics  Commit- 
tee has  once  again  seen  the  wisdom  of 
long  range  planning  and  has  reacted 
against  short  term  penny  saving  to  add 
funds  to  the  administration  request  in 
this  area.  The  $3.5  million  requested  for 
solid  rockets  has  been  raised  to  $11  mil- 
lion In  this  authorization  before  us.  This 
increase  will  allow  NASA  to  conduct  a 
full  scale  demonstration  firing  by  De- 
cember 1967  and  will  provide  for  needed 
development  of  associated  systems  and 
controls. 

I  think  it  is  a  wise  and  important 
budget  adjustment  which  will  pay  enor- 
mous dividends  in  the  future.  For  ex- 
ample, the  predicted  launch  rate  in  the 
years  ahead  is  about  2  million  pounds 
per  year  in  orbit.  If  each  pound  costs 
$300  less  to  be  placed  there,  the  obvious 
savings  from  solid  rocket  boosters  would 
be  well  over  half  a  billion  dollars  each 
year. 

Many  of  us  are  often  prone  to  reject 
changes  and  cling  to  the  current 
methodology.  Therefore,  a  full-scale 
demonstration  seems  to  be  essential  be- 
fore future  space  filght  planning  will  in- 
clude the  solid  booster.  Perhaps  this  is 
the  reason  for  the  executive  restraint  in 
not  pursuing  solid  propellsmts  more 
vigorously.  But  I  am  thankful  that  the 
Congress  can  and  has  looked  beyond 
the  immediate  task.  In  passing  this  bill 
with  its  augmented  program  for  pro- 
pulsion advancement,  we  will  assure 
that  the  full  range  of  options  are  ready 
and  available  when  Americans  have 
landed  on  the  moon  and  when  we  are 
ready  to  continue  to  exploit  our  gains 
in  space. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Subcommittee  on  Manned 
Space  Flight  conducted  hearings  on  the 
fiscal  year  1967  NASA  authorization  dur- 
ing February  and  March.  The  subcom- 
mittee received  a  complete  review  of  the 
maimed  space  flight  program  from  NASA 
headquarters  personnel  supplemented 
by  fleld  trips  and  supporting  data 
furnished  by  NASA  centers  and  indus- 
trial contractors. 

During  my  absence  Mr.  Daddario  ably 
chaired  the  subcommittee  hearings,  and 
I  wish  to  congratulate  Mr.  Daddario  and 
all  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Manned  Space  Flight  for  the  thorough 
work  which  they  did  in  examining  the 
NASA  program. 

The  subcommittee  traveled  to  Douglas 
Aircraft  Corp.,  Huntington  Beach,  Calif.; 
North  American  Aviation,  Downey, 
Calif.;  Edwards  Air  Force  Base  and  the 
NASA  Flight  Research  Center,  Edwards, 
Calif.;  and  the  Jet  Propulsion  Labora- 
tory. Pasadena,  Calif.  The  chairman 
and  other  members  of  the  committee 
also  traveled  to  the  Michoud  facility. 
New  Orleans.  La.,  and  Kennedy  Space 
Center.  Cape  Kennedy,  Fla..  receiving 
program  briefings  and  tours  of  these 
facilities. 

The  subcommittee  has  gone  into  detail 
on  every  item  in  the  manned  space  flight 
authorization,  and  has  searchingly  ex- 
amined the  program. 

The  Manned  Space  Flight  Subcommit- 
tee has  approved  the  1967  budget  request. 


with  only  a  few  changes.  In  general, 
the  1967  authorization  requests  are  for 
continued  funding  of  the  existing  pro- 
grams, Gemini  and  Apollo.  The  Apollo 
funding  continues  at  about  the  same 
level  as  last  year;  Gemini,  however.  Is 
reduced  to  $40  million  from  $242  million 
last  year  reflecting  the  fact  that  it  has 
reached  operational  status. 

This  is  a  pared-down  budget  request, 
with  little  or  no  margin.  Fnirther  reduc- 
tion would  result  in  a  serious  gamble  in 
our  present  manned  space  flight  pro- 
grams— in  terms  of  both  schedule  slip- 
pages and  cost  overrims — and  would 
seriously  impede  our  future  efforts  In 
space. 

TEAK    1965    ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The  record  of  American  accomplish- 
ments in  aeronautics  and  space  during 
1965  shows  It  to  have  been  the  most 
successful  year  in  our  history.  More 
spacecraft  were  orbited  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year. 

In  the  space  science  and  applications 
area,  the  Ranger  series  yielded  13.000 
closeup  pictures  of  our  sister  body,  the 
Moon ;  and  the  Mariner  4  gave  mankind 
its  first  closeup  view  of  Mars.  Equally 
important  were  the  contributions  of  our 
space  program  here  on  earth,  particu- 
larly in  the  fields  of  weather  prediction, 
communications,  and  navigation.  Re- 
search and  development  in  our  space 
programs  continued  to  speed  progress 
in  virtually  every  aspect  of  American 
science  and  technology. 

In  the  manned  space  flight  area,  flve 
manned  Gemini  flights  were  successfully 
launched.  Our  astronauts  spent  more 
time  in  space  than  were  flown  by  all  of 
our  manned  spacecraft  prior  to  1965. 
The  flve  manned  flights  included  a  walk 
in  space,  and  the  first  rendezvous  be- 
tween two  manned  spacecraft.  In  addi- 
tion, the  development  of  the  basic  Saturn 
I  laimch  vehicle  was  successfully  com- 
pleted, with  a  perfect  record  of  10  suc- 
cessful missions  In  10  launches. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  year,  NASA 
successfully  launched  the  first  Apollo- 
Saturn  I-B  spaceship,  on  a  suborbital 
flight  in  February,  and  accomplished  the 
first  actual  docking  with  another  object 
in  space  on  the  Gemini  8  mission  in 
March. 

SOVIET    ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

This  past  year— the  year  of  Gemini. 
Ranger,  and  Mariner — Is  a  preface  to  the 
coming  years  of  Apollo,  stations  in  space, 
and  essentially  voyages  to  the  planets. 
However,  let  no  one  delude  himself  into 
thinking  that  the  United  States  is  now 
ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union,  or  that  the 
Soviets  will  not  win  more  scientific,  tech- 
nological and  ideological  victories  In 
space.  The  competition  will  continue, 
and  the  outcome  is  still  very  much  in 
doubt. 

Consider  the  tremendous  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviets  in  1965,  during  which 
they  launched  52  satellites  in  the  Cosmos 
series,  almost  double  that  of  any  previous 
year.  During  1965  the  Soviets  also  con- 
ducted the  first  extra-vehicular  activity 
In  space,  and  placed  into  orbit  the  heavl- 
est  payload  by  any  one  to  date  with 
the   Proton   I — a   new   launch   vehicle 
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with  over  50  percent  more  thrust  than 
the  Saturn  I. 

During  1966.  the  challenge  has  con- 
tinued. Already  this  year  the  Soviets 
have  soft-landed  the  picturetaJung  Luna 
9  on  the  moon,  landed  a  spacecraft  on 
Venus,  and  have  placed  two  dogs — 
Biackie  and  Breeze — into  a  highly  ellipti- 
cal orbit  which  took  them  Into  the  Van 
Allen  radiation  belts — 560  miles  above 
the  earths  surface — for  22  days.  Dur- 
ing the  23d  Congress  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  the  So- 
viets launched  their  first  lunar  orbiter 
attempt  The  Soviet  challenge  in  space 
remains  and  continues  to  grow  day  by 
day. 

INTERNATIONAL    COMPETITION 

The  introduction  of  supersonic  air- 
craft, nuclear  and  thermonuclear  weap- 
ons, ballistic  missiles,  and  other  new  ele- 
ments of  warfare  has  created  a  stand- 
off— so  far — in  hot  wars,  which  has 
brought  into  being  a  new  kind  of  con- 
flict— the  cold  war.  Vf^  have  found  that 
cold  wars  are  fought  with  new  strategies 
and  difTerent  weapons  from  the  tradi- 
uonal  hot  wars  of  past  histor>'. 

The  influence  of  our  technological 
progress  and  prowess  is  and  has  been 
one  of  the  deciding  factors  m  keeping 
the  cold  war  peace  over  tiie  pa.st  20  years. 
Technological  and  scientific  capability 
constitute  a  basic  source  of  national 
power  Preeminence  in  the  field  Is  an 
important  instrument  in  international 
relations,  and  influences  our  dealings 
with  other  nations  involving  peace  and 
freedom  in  the  world. 

Our  space  effort  is  a  vital  element  In 
this  global  competition  for  technological 
preeminence,  and  is  increasing  our  scien- 
tific and  technological  power.  Should 
we  fall  behind  m  the  area  of  space  tech- 
nology, we  would  jeopardize  our  national 
interests,  on  earth  as  wel'  as  in  space. 

Tliere  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
Soviet  Drilon  considers  space  as  a  vital 
element  in  the  cold  war  spectrum  of  con- 
flict. In  E)ecen:ber  1957,  after  the 
launching  of  Sputnik,  former  Soviet  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  stated: 

Tlie  launching  of  artificial  earth  satel- 
lites IB  a  kind  of  culmination  of  the  com- 
petition between  socialist  and  capitalist 
countries      And  stx-lallsm  has  won  It. 

The  dramatic  recent  progress  In  our 
space  program.s — and  particularly  the 
.successful  Gemini  flights — has  made 
many  people  throughout  the  world  con- 
clude that  Khru.shchev  was  premature  In 
declaring  that  "socialism  has  won  It." 

Our  space  program — and  manned 
.■;pace  flight  m  particular — is  a  vital  ele- 
ment In  demonstrating  to  the  world  that 
the  United  States  Is  a  dynamic,  can-do 
country,  able  to  compete  with  a  formida- 
ble rival  who  has  prepared  in  secret  for 
technological  surprise 

In  our  space  programs  the  world  sees 
a  nation  of  great  scientific  and  techno- 
logical capability.  And  I  mean,  quite 
literally,  "sees,"  since  NASA  conductJs  its 
operatlor^s  before  the  eyes  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  aU  over  the  world. 
These  people  do  not  have  to  take  the 
word  of  a  .scientist  or  an  engineer  or  a 


politician.     They  can  say:    "I  saw  it 

myself." 

The  manned  space  flight  program  is 
the  most  dramatic  portion  of  the  U.S. 
space  program,  and  that  with  the  great- 
est Impact  abroad.  World  press  reaction 
to  the  Gemini  flights  during  1965.  for 
example,  made  It  clear  that  few  edi- 
torialists abroad  doubted  that  the  United 
States  had  moved  into  a  position  of  for- 
midable challenge  to  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
space. 

Prestige  is  meaningful,  however,  only 
to  the  extent  that  it  reflects  the  sub- 
stance, not  the  shadow  of  power.  The 
value  of  the  space  effort  is  that  it  pro- 
vides a  visible  focus  of  power,  evident  to 
all  the  world,  of  a  broad  capability  to 
do  whatever  is  necessary  to  insure  the 
security  of  the  Nation  and  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

In  space  we  are  using  science  and  tech- 
nology to  build  our  national  competence 
to  work  toward  a  peaceftU  and  better 
world.  The  initiatives  for  peace  and 
justice  that  we.  as  a  Nation,  are  able  to 
take  all  over  the  world  are  made  possi- 
ble by  our  sclentiflc  and  technological 
power.  And  this  power  is  vividly  exem- 
plified by  our  achievements  in  space. 

The  forthcoming  Gemini  and  Apollo 
flights — culminating  in  the  first  lunar 
landing  and  return — are  thus  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  United  States  in  pre- 
serving Its  position  of  world  leadership. 

SPACK    VIB-A-VIB   VITTNAM 

With  respect  to  Vietnam.  I  would  say 
that  the  greatest  contribution  that 
NASA  can  make  is  to  continue  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  upcoming  Gemini  and  Apollo 
flights.  I  think  that  this  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  any  direct  financial  con- 
tributions from  the  space  program. 

It  is  Important  that  we  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that,  in  the  long  rxm,  the  most 
important  battle  that  we  are  fighting  is 
the  struggle  for  self-determination  and 
peace  among  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
stiU  trying  to  determine  the  shape  of  its 
political  and  economic  institutions. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Soviets 
consider  their  space  feats  to  be  a  vital 
element  in  their  unceasing  campaign  to 
prove  to  the  uncommitted  world  that 
"communism  is  the  wave  of  the  future." 
It  would  thus  be  well  for  us  to  remember 
that  our  efforts  In  space,  as  well  as  In 
Vietnam,  are  all  part  of  the  same  global 
struggle  with  commimism. 

We  must  continue  to  meet  our  com- 
mitments In  Vietnam,  and  elsewhere, 
wherever  freedom  and  liberty  are  threat- 
ened, and  at  the  same  time  continue  to 
do  what  Is  required  in  the  Nation's  In- 
terest in  space. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  already  forced 
a  substantial  reduction  in  the  NASA 
budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  For- 
tunately, however,  thanks  to  our  abun- 
dance of  resources,  it  has  not  yet  forced 
us  to  abandon  our  goals  and  our  national 
requirements  in  space. 

STATUS     OF     THX     PROOKAM — noOKBM 

Earlier  I  recounted  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  past  year  in  the  Nation's 
space  program.    In  that  brief  tuocouat  I 


restricted  myself  to  some  of  the  major 
launches  and  flight  operations.  This, 
however,  by  no  means  provides  a  com- 
plete picture  of  U.S.  progress  during  the 
past  year. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  In- 
creased activity  in  all  areas  of  the 
manned  space  flight  effort.  The  acceler- 
ated Gemini  program  has  brought  the 
United  States  to  new  levels  of  opera- 
tional capability.  In  addition,  key 
milestones  in  the  Apollo  program  have 
been  reached  in  the  development  and 
testing  of  the  necessary  large  launch 
vehicles  and  engines,  sophisticated 
spacecraft,  and  comprehensive  ground 
support  equipment.  Extensive  facilities 
have  been  completed  or  are  well  along  in 
progress.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the 
Saturn  program  was  completed  with  a 
perfect  flight  record.  And  one  of  the  key 
milestones  in  the  Apollo  program — the 
first  fiight  of  the  Apollo-Saturn  I-B 
spacecraft — was  spectacixlarly  and  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  in  February, 

The  remaining  key  milestones  in  the 
Apollo  schedule  for  the  rest  of  the  decade 
Include:  The  first  manned  flight  of  the 
Apollo-Saturn  I-B  space  vehicle  in  1967; 
also  m  1967,  the  first  unmanned  flights 
of  the  Apollo-Saturn  V;  In  1968,  the  first 
manned  flight  of  the  Apollo-Saturn  V; 
and  in  1969,  the  first  manned  lunar  land- 
ing and  return. 

A  major  event  in  the  Apollo-Saturn 
V  program — and  in  the  history  of  rocket 
technology — was  accomplished  last 
spring  with  the  successful  first  test  firing 
of  the  first  stage  of  the  Saturn  V.  The 
full  1V2  miUion  pounds  of  thrust  was 
generated  by  the  cluster  of  five  engines 
during  the  6^2 -second  test.  This  is  five 
times  the  thrust  of  the  basic  Saturn  I. 

Later  hi  the  year,  all  three  stages  of 
the  Saturn  V  were  successfully  test  fired 
for  their  full  duration  runs. 

Similar  progress  was  made  during  the 
past  year  in  the  development  of  the 
Apollo  spacecraft,  that  portion  of  the 
space  vehicle  which  will  make  the  actual 
journey  to  the  moon.  This  spacecraft 
is  a  versatile  three-man  vehicle,  with  an 
extensive  maneuvering  capability.  It  Is 
composed  of  the  command  module,  the 
service  module,  and  the  lunar  excur- 
sion module,  or  LEM.  The  command 
module  houses  the  astronauts  in  fiight 
from  earth  to  an  orbit  about  the  moon, 
and  back  to  earth.  The  service  module 
contains  the  power  supply,  and  propul- 
sion systems  and  fuel  for  maneuvering 
and  making  mldcourse  corrections  dur- 
ing lunar  flight.  The  two-stage  lunar 
excursion  module  separates  from  the 
ccHnmand  module  in  lunar  orbit  and 
lowers  two  of  the  three  astronauts  to 
the  surface  of  the  moon.  After  the 
Initial  exploration  is  completed.  It  lifts 
off  from  the  moon  and  reunites  the  two 
limar  explorers  with  the  third  astronaut 
who  has  been  circling  the  moon  in  the 
comm.and  modiile. 

Last  year,  fabrication  was  begun  of 
the  first  command  and  service  modules 
of  the  type  that  will  be  used  for  the 
actual  lunar  landing  missions.  The 
lunar    excursion    module — LEM — devel- 
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opment  program  follows  the  com- 
mand and  service  module  by  about  1 
year,  with  1965  a  year  of  component  de- 
velopment tests.  This  year  is  a  year  of 
major  ground  tests,  and  next  year  will 
see  the  initial  fiight  tests. 

PROBLEMS 

Any  effort  of  great  magnitude  can  be 
exf)ected  to  have  its  share  of  problems, 
however.  The  AppoUo  program  is  no  ex- 
ception. I  think  that  it  would  be  con- 
structive to  briefly  review  some  of  these 
problems. 

The  second  stage  of  the  Saturn  V,  con- 
sisting of  five  engines,  each  generating 
200.000  pounds  of  thrust,  is  the  pacing 
Item  in  the  development  of  the  Saturn  V 
launch  vehicle  and  In  the  Apollo-Satum 
V  program.  Because  of  its  size  and  its 
use  of  hquid  hydrogen  as  fuel.  It  is  the 
most  dlflQcult  of  the  stages  to  build,  and 
some  welding  and  insulation  bonding 
problems  were  encountered  which  caused 
delays  of  2  to  5  months  in  delivery 
schedules.  Then,  last  September  the 
structural-dynamic  stage  failed  while  un- 
dergoing structural  tests.  Although  the 
test  was  a  success,  the  stage  failed  at  its 
ultimate  design  load  and  was  destroyed, 
causing  the  test  program  to  be  rephased. 
Taken  together,  these  problems  have 
placed  the  second  stage  in  a  critical  con- 
dition in  terms  of  supporting  the  Apollo 
program  schedule. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  progress 
in  the  LEM  development  program,  but 
also  one  in  which  the  program  was 
significantly  reallned.  During  1965,  ma- 
jor development  effort  on  components 
was  essentially  completed,  but  sub- 
system development  testing  fell  behind 
schedule.  This  created  delays  in  ground 
test  articles  and  flight  vehicles,  along 
with  a  weight  Increase  that  caused  con- 
siderable concern. 

Following  a  thorough  review  of  these 
problems,  a  reallnement  of  the  program 
deleted  certain  hardware  items  and  re- 
duced the  amount  of  testing  on  others. 
A  program  was  initiated  to  reduce  the 
weight  of  the  hardware.  The  first  LEM 
flight  vehicles  are  now  in  fabrication  and 
assembly,  although  they  are  still  behind 
schedule. 

Another  problem  involves  the  activa- 
tion of  the  large  rocket  test  facilities  in 
Mississippi.  As  a  result  of  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances — involving  adverse 
weather  conditions — Including  Hurricane 
Betsy — and  delays  in  design,  manufac- 
turing and  deliveries  of  equipment — It 
has  become  necessary  to  compress  a 
large  amoimt  of  work  into  a  shorter  time 
period. 

Similar  problems,  although  on  a  larger 
scale,  are  being  encountered  at  launch 
complex  39  at  Keruiedy  Space  Center — 
the  Nation's  "moonport."  Here,  c<«n- 
ponents  of  the  space  vehicle  from  six 
separate  manufacturers  are  meeting  with 
ground  support  equipment  from  him- 
dreds  of  oUjers.  All  of  the  newest  tech- 
niques are  being  utilized  to  schedule  the 
arrival  of  hardware,  training  and  hiring 
of  personnel,  and  construction  of  facil- 
ities In  an  orderly  manner.  Without 
going  into  detail,  an  Idea  of  the  size  of 
the  task  can  be  gained  when  you  con- 


sider that  in  the  vehicle  assembly 
building,  for  example,  141  lifting  devices, 
ranging  from  1-ton  hoists  to  250-ton 
hlgh-llft  cranes  must  be  installed,  serv- 
iced, maintained,  and  operated.  The 
checkout  system  alone  for  the  Saturn  V 
consists  of  7  computers;  more  than 
1,300  cables;  30,000  engineering  draw- 
ings, and  more  than  150,000  words  of 
computer  instructions.  Delivery  sched- 
ules must  be  arranged  so  that  all  the 
equipment  arrives  at  the  laimch  com- 
plex In  a  logical  sequence  for  installa- 
tion. 

What  is  most  Important,  and  is  a 
tribute  to  the  highly  skUled  NASA-in- 
dustry management  team,  by  employing 
the  most  modem  management  tech- 
niques, they  have  been  able  to  work 
around  these  problems  and  to  rephase 
elements  of  the  program,  within  the 
available  funds  and  without  lowering  the 
confidence  level  in  the  performance  of 
the  equipment. 

CONCLUSION 

The  key  milestones  in  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram are  being  met  on  schedule,  and  the 
substantial  progress  made  during  the 
past  year  provides  a  basis  for  hope  that 
the  Apollo  program  objectives  will  be 
successfully  fulfilled. 

However,  the  United  States  is  still  be- 
hind the  Soviet  Union  in  certain  impor- 
tant aspects  of  space  power,  and  this 
budget  win  not  close  it.  The  most  crit- 
ical gap  that  we  face  Is  in  the  area  of 
maruied  space  flight. 

The  program  that  was  Initiated  in 
1961  was  Intended  to  meet  the  fierce 
competition  of  the  Soviets  and  to  achieve 
world  preeminence  in  space  by  1970. 
However,  in  spite  of  our  tremendous 
progress,  the  Soviets  can  do  anything  we 
can  do  in  space  and  are  able  to  perform 
a  number  of  activities  that  we  cannot 
do. 

There  has  been  no  more  frustrating 
experience  that  this  Nation  has  had  to 
face  than  to  find  that  we  have  been  un- 
able to  close  this  gap. 

The  Russians  still  have  more  powerful 
rockets  than  we  do,  and  can  orbit  bigger 
payloads.  They  have  the  capability  to 
adopt  any  option  they  wish  and  their 
capabilities  will  soon  reach  a  point  where 
they  could  expect  success  in  an  attempt 
to  land  men  on  the  moon.  In  fact,  there 
Is  more  chance  today  than  there  was  a 
year  ago  that  they  will  land  on  the  moon 
before  1969. 

With  this  budget,  it  will  still  be  possible 
for  the  United  States  to  achieve  our  na- 
tional goal  of  beglrmlng  the  manned  ex- 
ploration of  the  moon  within  this  decade, 
provided  we  have  100  percent  success  in 
every  one  of  the  large  number  of  ex- 
tremely difficult  ground  and  flight  tests 
which  are  now  beginning.  The  schedule 
is  very  tight,  with  no  margin  for  error. 
Trouble  at  any  stage,  or  any  major  set- 
back— or  any  cut  below  this  necessary 
present  level  of  funding — would  require 
a  complete  reassessment  of  our  target 
dates  and  of  our  ability  to  meet  the  goal 
for  a  manned  lunar  landing. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Soviet  sp>ace  program  Includes  an  at- 


tempt to  land  men  on  the  moon.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  step-up  in  the  pace  of  their 
manned  operations  In  earth  orbit.  The 
United  States  is  not  ahead  in  this  serious 
competition.  It  will  require  a  strong  and 
increasing  effort  to  prevent  the  Soviets 
from  forging  ahead  as  the  unchallenged 
leader  in  space.  The  side  that  slackens 
will  see  its  chances  of  leadership  lost — 
both  in  space  and  on  earth — and,  once, 
lost,  this  leadership  would  not  be  easily 
regained. 

The  Congress  has  supported  the  space 
program  since  its  inception.  The  capable 
leadership  of  NASA  has  responded  by 
employing  Its  resources  wisely  and  re- 
sponsibly, enabling  this  Nation  to  make 
dramatic  strides  In  recent  years.  We  are 
now  past  the  midpoint  in  the  program 
laid  out  in  1961  to  achieve  space  preemi- 
nence within  this  decade.  In  terms  of 
money,  with  this  budget  we  will  be  within 
the  last  20  percent  of  the  total  funding 
requirements  for  this  program.  At  this 
crucial  point  NASA  deserves,  and  needs, 
the  continued  support  of  the  Congress. 
A  vote  for  this  bill — at  this  stage  in 
time — is  a  vote  for  an  economical  pro- 
gram geared  to  technological  growth  and 
national  security. 

This  Nation  is  big  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  do  what  is  necessary — in  Viet- 
nam, at  home,  and  in  space. 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  NASA  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  The  Justifications  of 
this  bill  are  many,  and  I  could  not  begin 
to  cover  them  in  this  short  statement. 
Let  me  instead  comment  briefly  on  sev- 
eral considerations  of  the  marmed  space 
flight  program,  which  was  reviewed  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Manned  Space 
Flight  of  which  I  ajn  a  member. 

The  question  arises,  "Wlrnt  is  the  re- 
turn this  Nation  will  receive  frtwn  the 
NASA  authorization?"  This  calls  for  a 
look  at  the  major  objectives  of  this  coun- 
try's maimed  spax;e  fiight  program  car- 
ried out  by  NASA.  Among  these  is  a 
basic  objective  to  establish  man's  capa- 
bilities in  the  space  environment.  The 
fiscal  year  1967  authorization  is  needed 
to  do  this.  Another  objective  is  to  cre- 
ate a  national  competence  for  maimed 
space  flight.  The  fiscal  year  1967  au- 
thorization is  needed  to  do  this.  Another 
objective  is  to  explore  and  develop  the 
new  environment  of  si>ace.  The  fiscal 
year  1967  authorization  is  needed  to  do 
this.  Finally,  there  is  the  objective  to 
demonstrate  and  exercise  U.S.  leadership 
in  space.  The  fiscal  year  1967  authori- 
zation is  needed  to  do  this. 

In  considering  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics on  this  bill,  you  essentially  must 
accept  or  reject  the  national  manned 
flight  objectives  to  establish  man's  capa- 
bility, to  create  competence,  to  explore 
and  develop  the  space  environment,  and 
to  demonstrate  and  exercise  UJ3.  leader- 
ship in  space.  For  in  the  judgment  of 
this  committee,  based  upon  a  grueling 
examination  of  the  proposed  NASA 
budget,  NASA  cannot  do  the  job  called 
out  by  these  program  objectives  without 
the  full  authorization  as  It  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Science 
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and  Asti-onautics.  To  cut  the  authorlza- 
tior.  IS  CO  cripple  the  program.  These  au- 
thorization fi;=rures  are  the  minimum 
needed  to  do  the  job.  This  budget  is  the 
result  of  a  hard-nosed  assessment  of 
NASA  requirements  to  carr>'  out  the 
maiined  space  faght  program  The  hard- 
■.vare,  the  tests,  the  launclies  and  flight 
operations  are  integral  essentials  for  do- 
ing the  job.  Opposition  to  this  authori- 
zation can  only  be  opposition  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  U.S    maruied  space  flight. 

The  second  consideration  in  determin- 
ing what  this  Nation  will  get  from  the 
NASA  authorization  calls  for  an  evalua- 
tion of  what  NASA  accomplishes  with 
the  dollars  funded.  This  evaluation  Is 
best  made  by  looking  at  NASA's  current 
progress  with  fiscal  year  1966  dollars. 
Tlif  solid  record  set  by  manned  space 
ihu'ht  during  the  past  12  months  is  most 
impressive     Let  me  review  briefly. 

The  Gemini  program  of  2-man 
Miihts  is  now  moving  toward  completion 
late  this  year,  with  4  manned  flights 
remaining  on  the  12-flight  Gemini  sched- 
ule. From  March  1965  to  March  1966, 
six  manned  flights  were  completed. 
Many  important  Gemini  program  objec- 
tives were  reached.  To  recapitulate, 
Gemini  III  showed  the  soundness  of  the 
man-machine  system  in  a  three  revolu- 
tion f.ight.  Gemini  TV'  went  much  far- 
ther with  a  4-day  mission,  and  the  cele- 
brated walk  in  space  Gemini  V  was  the 
8-day  long  duration  flight  showing  that 
the  .Apollo  lunar  mission  flight  time  wEis 
within  man's  capabilities.  Gemini  VII 
went  on  to  establish  another  new  record 
of  14  days  in  the  space  environment. 
This  mission  also  was  part  of  the  his- 
toric first  meeting  in  .space  of  two  space 
vehicles,  each  with  its  two-man  crew. 
The  Gemani  IV  mission  had  been  com- 
bined with  Gemini  VII  to  allow  man's 
first  space  rendezvous  m  what  is  now 
known  as  the  "16"  combined  mission. 
The  two  spacecraft  flew  together  for 
hours  high  above  earth  and  the  Gemini 
VI  crew  had  proved  the  feasibility  of  the 
:ende7,vous  technique  nt^eded  for  Apollo. 
The  Gemini  VIII  flight  became  another 
hl.storic  mission  when  the  spacecraft 
rendezvoused  and  then  docked  with  an 
Agena  target  vehicle  launched  into  orbit 
f  arlier  the  .same  day.  A  spacecraft  mal- 
:  mction  cut  short  the  flight,  but  even 
this  demon.strated  an  astounding  backup 
recovery  capability  that  had  never  been 
tried  by  an  emergency  .And  today,  flnal 
preparatioivs  are  underway  for  the  Gem- 
ini IX  flight  scheduled  for  .May  17,  a 
mission  calling  for  i-endezvous  and  an- 
other extravehicular  walk  in  space. 

The  progress  of  Gemini  toward  na- 
tional objectives  will  be  furthered  by  the 
Apollo  program.  Apollo  will  demon- 
strate our  advancing  capability  with 
msinned  flights  before  1970  which  will  go 
out  250,000  miles  frcn\  the  earth,  land 
on  and  take  off  from  the  moon,  Eind 
return  .safely  to  earth 

The  ApoUo  program  is  the  largest  and 
most  complex  engineering,  ;>cientific,  and 
technological  program  thi.s  Nation  has 
ever  undertaken.  The  past  year  has 
been  one  of  extensive  ground  testing  of 
spacecraft,    engLnes,    and    stages      All 


three  stages  of  the  Saturn  V  were  test- 
fired  and  manufacture  of  the  spacecraft 
command  and  service  modules  for  the 
lunar  mission  began.  The  lunar  module 
components  were  tested  for  fabrication 
this  year. 

The  first  flight  of  the  Saturn  I-B 
launch  vehicle  took  place  on  February  26, 
1966,  launching  the  first  unmarmed  flight 
of  a  production  Apollo  command  service 
spacecraft.  The  laimch  vehicle  for  the 
second  Saturn  I-B  flight  has  been  erected 
on  the  pad  at  Cape  Kennedy  for  a  sched- 
uled summer  laimch.  This  flight  will  be 
followed  duiing  the  next  fiscal  year  by 
manned  flights  in  earth  orbit.  Also  In 
1967  will  be  unmanned  flights  of  the 
much  larger  Apollo  Saturn  V  space  ve- 
hicle. Manned  flights  of  Apollo  Saturn 
V  are  scheduled  for  1968  in  preparation 
for  a  manned  flight  to  the  moon.  Mean- 
while, the  complex  of  ground  facilities 
for  the  Apollo  program  is  reaching  opera- 
tional status. 

Both  Gemini  and  Apollo  are  on  sched- 
ule. They  are  achieving  the  milestones 
needed  to  stay  on  schedule.  And  they 
are  advancing  this  Nation  as  a  space- 
faring  nation,  moving  steadily  toward 
the  U.S.  manned  space  flight  goals. 

The  NASA  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1967  is  vital  to  continued  progress  toward 
the  objectives  of  our  national  space  pro- 
gram. And  NASA  has  proved  its  capa- 
bility in  using  these  funds  effectively  for 
sustained  pijogress  toward  such  objec- 
tives. I  strongly  urge  passage  of  this 
authorization. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica In  Congress  assembled,  That  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion the  sum  of  $4,986,864,150.  as  follows: 

(a)  For  "Research  and  development," 
$4,248,235,000,  for  the  following  programs: 

(1)  Oemlnl.  $40,600,000; 

(2)  Apollo.  $2,974,200,000; 

(3)  Advanced  missions,  $8,000,000; 

(4)  Physics  and  astronomy.  $126,900,000; 

( 5 )  Lunar  a  nd  pi  anetar y  exploration,  $237,- 
900,000.  of  which  $34,100,000  Is  authorized  for 
the  Mars  Mariner  project  and  $32,000,000  la 
authorized  for  the  Voyager  project:  Provided. 
That  none  of  the  funds  authorized  herein 
shall  be  expended  for  the  Venus  Mariner 
project; 

(6)  Blosclence,  $33,400,000; 

(7)  Meteorological  satellites,  $43,600,000; 

(8)  Communication  and  applications 
technology  satellites,  $26,400,000; 

(9)  Launch  yehlcle  development,  $33,- 
700.000: 

(10)  Launch  vehicle  procurement,  $132,- 
000,000; 

(11)  Spabe  vehicle  systems.  $36,000,000; 
( 13)   Electronics  systems,  $36,800,000; 

(13)  Human  factor  systems.  $17,000,000; 

(14)  Basic  research,  $23,000,000; 

(16)  Space  power  and  electric  proptilslon 
systems,  $44,900,000; 

(16)  Nuclear  rockets,  $63,000,000; 

(17)  Chemical  propulsion.  $44,500,000; 

(18)  AeronauUcs,  $35,000,000; 


(19)  Tracking  and  data  acquisition,  $266,- 
335,000; 

(20)  Stistalnlng  university  program,  $41,- 
000,000; 

(21 )  Technology  utilization,  $6,000,000; 

(b)  For  "Construction  of  facilities."  In- 
cluding land  acquisitions,  $94,419,000,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Electronics  Research  Center.  Cam- 
bridge. Massachusetts,  $5,000,000; 

(2)  Ooddard  Space  Flight  Center,  Green- 
belt.  Maryland.  $710,000; 

(3)  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  Pasadena, 
California.  $350,000; 

(4)  John  P.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  NASA, 
Kennedy  Space  Center,  Flo.-lda,  $37,876,000; 

(5)  Langley  Research  Cei:ter,  Hampton, 
Virginia,  $6,100,000; 

(6)  Lewis  Research  Center,  Cleveland  and 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  $16,000,000; 

(7)  Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  Houston, 
Texas,  $13,800,000; 

(8)  Mlchoud  Assembly  Facility,  New 
Orleans  and  SUdell,  Louisiana,  $700,000; 

(9)  Mississippi  Test  Facility,  Mississippi, 
$1,700,000; 

(10)  Wallops  Station,  Wallops  Island,  Vir- 
ginia, $305,000; 

(11)  Various  locations,  $6,478,000; 

(12)  Facility  planning  and  design  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  $5,500,000. 

(c)  For  "Administrative  operations,"  $644,- 
210,150. 

(d)  Appropriations  for  "Research  and  de- 
velopment" may  be  used  (1)  for  any  items 
of  a  capital  nature  (other  than  acquisition 
of  land)  which  may  be  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  research  and  development  con- 
tracts and  (2)  for  grants  to  nonprofit  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  or  to  nonprofit 
organizations  whose  primary  piirpose  is  the 
conduct -of  scientific  research,  for  piirchase 
or  construction  of  additional  research  facili- 
ties; and  title  to  such  facilities  shall  be 
vested  In  the  United  States  tmless  the 
Administrator  determines  that  the  national 
program  of  aeronautical  and  space  activities 
will  best  be  served  by  vesting  title  In  any 
such  grantee  Institution  or  organization. 
Each  such  grant  shall  be  made  under  such 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  required  to  Insiire  that  the  United 
States  will  receive  therefrom  benefit  adequate 
to  Justify  the  making  of  that  grant.  None 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Research  and 
development"  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be 
used  for  construction  of  any  major  facility, 
the  estimated  cost  of  which.  Including  col- 
lateral equipment,  exceeds  $250,000,  unless 
the  Administrator  or  his  designee  has  noti- 
fied the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  of  the  Senate  of  the  nature,  loca- 
tion, and  estimated  cost  of  such  facility. 

(e)  When  so  specified  In  an  appropria- 
tion Act,  (1)  any  amount  appropriated  for 
"Research  and  development"  or  for  "Con- 
struction of  facilities"  may  remain  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  and  (2)  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  facilities,  and  sup- 
port services  contracts  may  be  entered  into 
under  the  "Administrative  operations"  ap- 
propriation for  periods  not  in  excess  of 
twelve  months  beginning  at  any  time  during 
the  fiscal  year. 

(f)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 1(c)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$35,000,  for  scientific  consultations  or  ex- 
traordinary expenses  upon  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Administrator  and  his  deter- 
mination shall  be  flnal  and  conclusive  upon 
the  accounting  officers  of  the  Government. 

(g)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  1(c)  for  maintenance, 
repairs,  alterations,  and  minor  construction 
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shall  be  used  for  the  construction  of  any 
new  facility  the  estimated  cost  of  which,  in- 
cluding collateral  equipment,  exceeds 
»100.000. 

(ii)  When  so  specified  In  an  appropriation 
Act,  any  appropriation  authorized  under  this 
Act  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  may  Initially  be  used,  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1967,  to  finance  work  or 
activities  for  which  funds  have  been  pro- 
vided In  any  other  appropriation  available 
to  the  Administration  and  appropriate  ad- 
justments between  such  appropriations  shall 
gubsequently  be  made  In  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles. 

Sec.  2.  Authorization  Is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  In 
paragraphs  (1),  (2).  (3),  (4),  (5).  (6).  (7). 
(8),  (9),  (10),  and  (11),  of  subsection  1(b) 
may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, be  varied  upward  5  per  centum 
to  meet  unusual  cost  variations,  but  the  total 
cost  of  all  work  authorized  under  such  para- 
graphs shall  not  exceed  a  total  of  $88,919,000. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  one- half  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  1(a)  hereof  may  be  transferred 
to  the  "Construction  of  facilities"  approprl- 
aUon,  and,  when  so  transferred,  together  with 
$10,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pvi- 
suant  to  subsection  1(b)  hereof  (other  than 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(12)  of  such  subsection )  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  to  construct,  expand,  or  modify 
laboratories  and  other  Installations  at  any 
location  (Including  locations  sjieclfled  In  sub- 
section 1  ( b ) ) ,  If  ( 1 )  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines such  action  to  be  necessary  because  of 
changes  In  the  national  program  of  aeronau- 
Ucal  and  space  activities  or  new  scientific 
or  engineering  developments,  and  (2)  he  de- 
termines that  deferral  of  such  action  until 
the  enactment  of  the  next  authorization  Act 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  Interest  of 
the  Nation  in  aeronautical  and  space  activi- 
ties. The  funds  so  made  available  may  be  ex- 
pended to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  re- 
habilitate, or  install  permanent  or  temporary 
public  works,  Including  land  acquisition,  site 
preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment.  No  portion  of  such  sums  may  be 
obligated  for  expenditure  or  expended  to  con- 
struct, expand,  or  modify  laboratories  and 
other  Installations  unless  (A)  a  period  of 
thirty  days  has  passed  after  the  Administra- 
tor or  his  designee  has  transnaltted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
of  the  Senate  a  written  report  containing  a 
full  and  complete  statement  concerning  (1) 
the  nature  of  such  construction,  expansion, 
or  modification,  (2)  the  cost  thereof  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  any  real  estate  action  pertain- 
ing thereto,  and  (3)  the  reason  why  such 
construction,  expansion,  or  modification  Is 
necessary  In  the  national  Interest,  or  (B) 
each  such  committee  before  the  expiration  of 
such  period  has  transmitted  to  the  Adminis- 
trator written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such 
committee  has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
action. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vUlon  of  thU  Act— 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
ttils  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  deleted 
by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  originally 
niade  to  either  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  AstronauUcs  or  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences, 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  In  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
jnat  particular  program  by  sections  1(a)  and 
1(c),  and 
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(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee, 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  thU-ty  days  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Ssnafce  and  each  such  committee  of  notice 
given  by  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
containing  a  full  and  complete  statement  of 
the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the  facte 
and  circumstances  relied  upon  in  support  of 
such  proposed  action,  or  (B)  each  such  com- 
mittee before  the  expiration  of  such  period 
has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator  written 
notice  to  the  effect  that  such  committee  has 
no  objection  to  the  proposed  action. 

Sec.  5.  Until  June  30,  1967,  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  prior  Act 
authorizing  appropriations  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  shall 
be  available  for  contracts  for  architect- 
engineer  services  without  regard  to  the  limi- 
tation Imposed  by  10  U.S.C.  2306(d)  on  such 
contracts:  Provided,  That,  vrtth  respect  to 
each  such  contract  entered  Into  hereafter, 
the  Administrator  determines  that  such  con- 
tract is  for  the  design  of  a  highly  complex 
research  and  development  facility,  which  may 
Include  collateral  equipment,  requiring  archi- 
tect or  engineering  services  In  addition  to 
those  normally  required  for  the  production 
and  delivery  of  designs,  plans,  drawings,  and 
sp>eclficatlons  or  in  order  to  safeguard  against 
hazards  such  as  explosion,  radiation,  or  con- 
tamination :  Provided  further,  lliat  no  funds 
may  be  used  for  any  above-described  archi- 
tect-engineer contract  unless  the  Administra- 
tor or  his  designee  has  notified  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Conunlttee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of  the 
Senate  of  the  determination  and  the  basis 
therefor. 

Sec.  6.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  It  Is 
in  the  national  interest  that  consideration 
be  given  to  geographical  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral research  funds  whenever  feasible,  and 
that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  should  explore  ways  and 
means  of  distributing  its  research  and  devel- 
opment funds  whenever  feasible. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Authorization  Act,  1967". 

Mr.  MILLER  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS    OI7ERE0   BT    MB.    FULTON    OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pulton  of 
Pennsylvania:  On  page  1.  line  9,  strike 
"$2,974,200,000;"  and  Insert  $2,932,300,000, 
provided  that  no  funds  authorized  by  this 
Act  may  be  expended  for  ApoUo  Applications 
programs; ". 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  shall  try  to  be  brief. 

This  Involves  the  question  of  the 
Apollo  applications  and  advanced  mis- 
sion programs. 


My  amendment  would  strike  out  $41.9 
million  for  the  purchase  now,  for  the 
ordering  now,  and  for  the  storing  on 
shelves,  of  the  hardware  necessary  for 
the  post-Apollo  programs.  These  are  the 
programs  which  will  come  after  the  moon 
landing  in  the  year  1969  or  1970 — we  do 
not  know  which. 

My  position  is  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  really  took  a  whack  at  this  par- 
ticular program,  because  it  borders  on  the 
blue  sky.  The  original  amount  requested 
by  NASA  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
was  $260  million.  I  must  say  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  must  have  not  thought 
very  much  of  what  NASA  could  do  fol- 
lowing the  Apollo  program,  if  it  cut  the 
request  from  $260  million  to  approxi- 
mately $42  million. 

The  Apollo  applications  program  has 
not,  and  I  repeat  not.  been  approved  by 
the  administration,  according  to  testi- 
mony presented  to  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee.  In  fact,  the  admin- 
istration, when  it  saw  fit  to  reduce  sub- 
stantially the  original  request,  was 
certainly  giving  a  vote  of  little  confidence 
in  this  program. 

NASA  witnesses  stated  that  the  entire 
$41.9  million  would  be  used  in  fiscal  year 
1967  to  buy  long  leadtime  hardware  for 
additional  Saturn  I-B  vehicles  and  addi- 
tional Apollo  spacecraft.  This  is  beyond 
the  needs  of  the  present  moon  landing 
program.  We  do  not  know  and  we  can- 
not possibly  at  this  time  estimate  how 
much  and  how  many  boosters,  space- 
craft, and  hardware  from  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram will  be  left  over.  We  Just  cannot 
guess  at  it.  So  why  not  wait  and  see  how 
much  we  will  have  available  from  that 
program. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  NASA  has  not 
determined  how  many  additional  boost- 
ers, spacecraft,  and  hardware  will  be 
needed  for  these  after-Apollo  programs 
that  I  am  speaking  of.  Nobody  can  even 
guess  what  these  programs  will  be.  We 
do  have  an  outline  of  what  they  would 
like  to  consider,  but  at  this  time  they 
are  very  indefinite  programs.  NASA 
said  the  delay  in  delivering  the  Apollo 
applications  hardware  has  already  in- 
creased its  estimated  cost  by  as  much  as 
20  percent.  To  me  this  Is  pure  poppy- 
cock, because  nobody  can  come  up  with 
a  figure  like  that  with  any  reasonable 
amount  of  intelligence.  I  think  the  costs 
are  speculative  and  the  present  program 
is  also  speculative.  We  should  really  go 
ahead  and  look  at  it  again  before  we  buy 
the  hardware. 

My  position  is  that  the  present  genera- 
tion of  booster  spacecraft  and  hardware 
will  look  like  1914  Fords  by  1970.  What 
are  we  to  have?  Army  and  Navy  space 
surplus  sales  stores  on  every  corner? 

The  thing  I  would  like  to  point  out, 
also,  is  that  I  have  always  insisted  on 
adequate  research  on  boosters  and  ad- 
vanced rockets  and  nuclear  propulsion. 
But  I  do  not  agree  that  the  U.S.  <3overn- 
ment,  at  this  time,  should  be  trying  to 
buy  hardware  for  programs  we  really 
know  very  little  about  or  what  they  are 
imtil  after  we  have  gotten  further  along 
on    the    moon    exploration    program. 
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Therefore,  I  strongly  recommend  dele- 
tion of  the  $41.9  million  by  our  commit- 
tee and  NASA  from  the  Apollo  applica- 
tions program. 

We  should  encourage  NASA  to  con- 
tinue with  project  definitions.  But  we 
should  strongly  oppose  the  purchase  of 
any  unnecessary  shelf-type  hardware  at 
this  time  of  budget  deficits,  war,  and 
inflation 

The  United  States  is  advising  business 
at  present  to  forgo  unnecessary  inven- 
U'try  purchases  and  defer  capital  ex- 
penditures to  assist  the  war  effort,  pre- 
vent Inflation,  and  ease  pres.sure  on  the 
US  economy.  Then  the  Government 
turns  around  and  says  that  we  want  to 
buy  this  unneeded  inventory  that  we 
think  m  some  cases  or  in  most  cases 
will  be  obsolete. 

So.  Mr  Chairman.  I  say  that  we 
should  not  now  buy  this  large  amount  of 
u.seless,  expensive  technical  inventory 
which  has  now  no  definite  use  or  asso- 
ciated program. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  requests  permission 
to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr  MILLER.  I  had  understood  we 
would  get  this  all  over  and  do  It 
promptly. 

Mr  injLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  And 
we  will  take  up  another  amendment  and 
we  will  dispose  of  both  of  them  at  one 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  California  object? 

Mr    MILLER.     No,  I  do  not  object. 
Mr     FULTON    of    Pennsylvania.     We 
can  dispose  of  them  both  at  one  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania^  The  Chair  hears  none. 
and  the  gentleman  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  2  minutes, 

Mr  FLT.TON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  will 
combine  another  amendment  with  It. 

The  CHAraMAN  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  that  effect '' 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
combine  the  amendment  on  the  ad- 
vanced missions  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  asks  unanimous  con- 
sent to  add  an  additional  amendment  to 
the  amendment  which  is  pending.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request?     The  Chair  hears  none. 

The  Clerk  will  report  th.e  additional 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT     OrTT&TD    BY     MR      rtTLTON    OF 
PKNN8TLVANU 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows- 

Amendnient.  offered  by  Mr  Pultow  of 
P»nr.sy!vanla  On  page  2.  line  1.  strike 
"»8  OOO.OOO  ••  and   insert   "■»3.0OO,0O0;". 

The  CHAIRMAN  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  now  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  these  two  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  That 
is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  PennsylvarUa.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  Is  $8  million  In  this 
NASA  budget  for  what  one  would  call  the 
advanced  missions  program.  With  ref- 
erence to  the  advanced  missions  program 
this  is  the  type  of  thing  about  which  they 
are  just  thinking.  Previously,  we  have  a 
lot  of  money  spent  upon  it.  I  have  seen 
very  little  result  from  this  type  of  pro- 
gram. As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  this  bill 
I  previously  have  said  that  it  is  the  type 
of  program  with  no  hardware  and  noth- 
ing practical  in  It.  It  gets  to  be  purely 
blue  sky  with  some  people  sitting  in  a 
room  without  windows  and  just  having 
a  think  department. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  this  program  shoiild  be  tightened 
up.  Therefore,  I  want  to  reduce  this 
particular  program  at  this  time  of 
budget  tightness  from  $8  million  to  $3 
million,  which  represents  a  reduction  of 
$5  {nllllon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment,  there- 
fore, says  that  the  request  of  NASA 
should  be  cut  by  $5  million.  I  do  not 
believe  this  money  can  be  well  spent  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opi>06iUon  to  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  to  delete  $41.9  miUion  for 
the  Apollo  applications  program.  As  the 
gentleman  has  pointed  out  the  Apollo 
applications  program  is  as  yet  not  an  ap- 
proved program.  However,  I  am  sure  the 
gentlemaji  would  agree  that  the  planning 
of  future  programs  must  precede  the  au- 
thorization of  such  programs  and  it  Is 
Important  to  note  that  funding  for  Apollo 
applications  was  authorized  In  the  previ- 
ous fiscal  year  and  the  gentleman  raised 
no  objections  at  that  time  to  this  plan- 
ning. The  AiKjllo  program  in  fiscal  year 
1967  will  reach  Its  peak  of  approxi- 
mately 300,000  man-years  of  effort  and 
by  the  time  of  the  first  Apollo  Saturn  I-B 
manned  flight,  in  calendar  year  1967,  will 
have  decreased  to  a  level  of  250,000  man- 
years  of  effort  and  by  the  third  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1968,  when  the  first  Apollo 
Saturn  V  marmed  flight  Is  expected,  a 
total  man-years  of  effort  In  the  Apollo 
program  will  have  decreased  by  100,000 
man-years  or  to  two-thirds  of  the  peak 
effort  expected  during  this  coming  fiscal 
year.  The  vast  technical  base  developed 
to  support  our  lunar  Ituiding  in  this 
decade  sis  well  as  the  manufacturing 
expertise  will  be  rapidly  decimated  as 
the  lunar  landing  program  reaches  ma- 
turity. With  the  major  Investment 
which  this  Nation  already  has  In  the 
Apollo  program  It  is  only  prudent  to 
provide  sufficient  and  orderly  planning 
to  allow  the  growth  of  this  vast  tech- 
nological, scientific,  and  manufacturing 
capability  to  be  employed  to  give  us  a 
return  on  the  Investment  which  we  have 


already  made.    Apollo  applications  pro- 
vides us  with  this  opportunity. 

In  fact  the  money  approved  for  this 
year  will  not  buy  additional  spacecraft 
or  vehicles  but  rather  provide  for  the 
purchase  of  a  limited  number  of  items 
common  to  the  systems  which  will  neces- 
sarily be  employed  to  define.  In  flight, 
those  experimental  areas  best  suited  to 
exploitation  of  our  space  competence  in 
the  early  1970's.  This  in  no  way  au- 
thorizes an  Apollo  applications  program 
per  se  but  allows  the  maintenance  of  a 
number  of  options  in  earth  orbit,  lunar 
orbit,  or  on  the  lunar  surface  when  these 
programs  have  been  properly  defined  and 
presented  to  the  Congress.  It  would  be 
foJly  to  deny  to  the  NASA  the  opportu- 
nity to  plan  properly  the  alternatives 
available  for  our  next  major  space  un- 
dertaking. Recent  history  has  shown 
that  the  development  of  new  propulsion 
and  space  systems  reqiilres  4  to  8  years. 
If  we  are  to  deny  NASA  the  opportunity 
to  plan,  and  plan  well,  future  programs, 
then  a  serious  gap  can  exist  at  the  com 
pletion  of  a  successful  lunar  landing  in 
fruits  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the 
the  Apollo  program.  In  fact  NASA  must 
be  commended  for  recognizing  that  early 
success  in  the  Saturn  I-B  and  Saturn  V 
programs  to  achieve  a  lunar  landing 
could  result  In  at  least  a  small  portion 
of  these  propulsion  vehicles  being  avail- 
able at  an  early  date  for  other  missions. 
If  this  does  occur,  it  is  mandatory  that 
this  planning  be  done,  and  In  fact  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  prior  to  the  fiscal 
year  1968  authorization,  so  that  definite 
decisions  ckn  be  made  on  our  future 
space  program  utilizing  $41.9  million  for 
the  Apollo  applications  In  the  fiscal  year 
1967  authorization  and  allow  us  to  exer- 
cise this  option  In  fiscal  year  1968. 

As  my  colleague  from  Permsylvanla 
has  pointed  out  so  well,  breakthroughs 
in  propulsion,  automation,  and  control 
equipment  will  undoubtedly  occur  as  this 
program  progresses.  For  us  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  breakthroug'h,  requires  an 
adequate  planning  base.  He  further 
points  out  the  vast  potential  for  the  ex- 
ploration of  our  solar  system,  and  I  must 
agree  that  this  will  be  a  major  venture 
of  mankind  In  the  future.  And  If  we  are 
to  have  a  realistic,  efficient,  and  orderly 
pregram  for  exploration  we  need  to  pur- 
sue the  Apollo  applications  program  as 
vigorously  as  possible  no  later  than  fis- 
cal year  1968.  NASA's  request  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  Apollo  appli- 
cations for  this  year  was  $260  million 
and  was  reduced  to  $41.9  million.  Rec- 
ognizing this,  the  conmilttee's  stated 
views,  as  Incorporated  In  the  report  ac- 
companying this  bill,  points  out  that  we 
must  provide  this  minimum  authoriza- 
tion so  that  the  planning  will  progress 
and  allow  the  necessary  decisions  to  be 
made  on  the  future  of  the  national  space 
program  and  avoid  major  dislocations 
and  loss  of  a  technical  base  that  is  con- 
tributing not  only  to  our  space  program 
but  to  the  betterment  of  life  here  on 
earth; 

Mr.  ChEiirman,  as  to  the  amendment 
which  affects  the  advanced  missions  pro- 
gram, I  would  simply  like  to  say  that  It 
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has  been  cut  already  from  $10  million 
to  $8  million  by  the  Biu-eau  of  the 
Budget. 

Mr.  Chsdrman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  of  the  gentlemen  from 
Pennsylvania  to  delete  $5  million  of  the 
$8  million  request  by  NASA  for  Its  ad- 
vanced missions  program.  Let  me  first 
draw  an  accurate  distinction  between 
the  Apollo  applications  program  plan- 
ning and  advanced  missions  planning. 
In  testimony  before  the  Marmed  Space 
Plight  Subcommittee  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  office  of  Manned  Space  Flight 
of  NASA  utilizes  the  phased  project 
planning  concept,  and  this  is  discussed 
in  detail  in  part  2  of  the  fiscal  year  1967 
authorization  hearings.  Phased  project 
planning  Involves  four  timed  phased 
steps:  First,  advanced  studies;  second, 
progrtim  definition;  third,  design; 
fourth,  development  and  operations. 

During  the  first  phase,  advanced  stud- 
ies, concept  and  feasibility  studies  are 
analyzed.  Possible  approaches  are  de- 
fined, an  engineering  assessment  is  made 
of  these  approaches,  and  research  and 
development  technology  requirements 
are  identified.  Gross  schedules  and  costs 
are  evaluated  and  favorable  and  un- 
favorable factors  are  determined.  An 
analytical  report  is  developed  from  this 
first  phase  of  project  planning. 

Apollo  applications  has  completed  this 
first  phase  and  entered  into  phase  B  of 
program    definition.      Consequently,    a 
project  type  of  organization  has  been 
established    and    separated    from    ad- 
vanced mission  plarmlng.    This  effort  is 
directed  to  definite  studies  for  specific 
missions  which  could  be  performed  with 
Apollo  and  modified  Apollo  hardware  in 
earth  orbit,  in  lunar  orbit,  and  on  the 
lunar  surface.    Consequently,  work  be- 
yond Apollo  applications  which  may  be 
possible  In  the  middle  1970's  remains  in 
the  first  phase   of   advanced  missions 
study  area  at  this  time  and  is  Identified 
separately  by  NASA  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  committee  and  Congress  as 
advanced  missions.    It  is  this  vital  area 
that  my  colleague  wishes  to  reduce  by 
more  than  60  percent.    It  should  be  not- 
ed that  NASA's  request  for  fiscal  year 
1967  is  $2  million  less  than  the  amount 
of  SlO  million  which  was  authorized  in 
fiscal  year   1966.     U  the  Nation  Is  to 
maintain  an  orderly  scheduled  program 
and  adhere  to  the  rational  concept  of 
advanced  project  planning   then   it  Is 
essential  that  NASA  be  authorized  the 
amount  of  $8  million  requested  In  their 
current  budget.     If  we  wish  to  assure 
the  progress  of  future  space  programs 
from  advanced  studies  through  program 
definition  to  design  and  finally  to  devel- 
opment and  operation  the  continuity  of 
the  planning  effort  must  be  maintained. 
Contrary  to  the  statement  of  my  col- 
league that  advanced  missions  is  purely 
"blue  sky"  and  represents  a  "no  pur- 
pose" think  department,  the  advanced 
nilsslons  planning  represents  an  orderly, 
'■ell-structured  study  program  and  at 
the  request   of   the    Subcommittee    on 
Manned  Space  Flight,  NASA  has  pro- 
dded a  detailed  list  of  advanced  missions 
studies  by  category  for  fiscal  year  1965, 


1966  and  1967  as  well  as  the  accomplish- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  ad- 
vanced missions  studies.  A  sober,  con- 
sidered reading  of  this  Information  can 
lead  to  only  one  conclusion;  that  lack  of 
support  for  advanced  missions  is  permy- 
wlse  and  pound  foolish  and  can  only 
lead  to  Increased  future  costs  In  deter- 
mining our  national  space  programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  Is  on 
the  two  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ful- 
ton]. 

The  amendments  were  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    orRRED    BT    MS.    FCLTON    OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pitlton  of 
Pennsylvania;  On  page  3.  line  18,  strike 
•■$13,800,000; "  and  Insert  "$4,700,000,  provided 
that  no  funds  authorized  by  this  Act  may 
be  expended  for  a  Lunar  Receiving  Labora- 
tory; ". 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  will  notice  on  page  3  of 
the  bill,  line  17,  there  Is  a  subsection 
marked  "(7) ".  It  is  the  Marmed  Space- 
craft Center  at  Houston,  Tex.,  $13,- 
800,000. 

My  amendment  is  not  to  eliminate  the 
full  amount.  It  knocks  out  $9.1  million 
which  Is  for  the  Lunar  Receiving  Lab- 
oratory, that  is,  the  laboratory  which  Is 
to  be  placed  at  the  Manned  Space  Flight 
Center  In  Texas  to  receive  the  82  to  84 
pounds  of  material  from  the  moon 
brought  back  by  the  first  astronauts  who 
land  there  under  the  three-man  Apollo 
program. 

I  strongly  oppose  the  decision  of  NASA 
as  well  as  the  Ccanmittee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  to  approve  right  now  the 
construction  of  this  lunar  receiving  lab- 
oratory. I  think  it  is  poorly  conceived 
and  it  has  not  been  given  an  adequate 
amount  of  study  and  analysis.  First,  we 
certainly  must  investigate  further  before 
we  make  this  tremendous  sort  of  Invest- 
ment In  a  facility  to  analyze  the  extra 
terrestrial  material  at  one  particular 
geographical  point. 

I  do  not  agree  vdth  NASA  that  there 
should  be  one  facility  which  should  be 
centralized,  that  It  should  be  located  at 
the  Marmed  Space  Flight  Center,  or  that 
it  should  be  started  at  this  time. 

We  do  not  have  at  this  point  any  of  the 
results  of  the  planned  unmarmed  limar 
research  mission  such  as  the  Surveyor 
and  the  lunar  orbital  programs.  They 
will  guide  and  determine  the  direction 
that  our  future  programs  are  to  take. 

For  example,  at  this  particular  point, 
we  could  rtally  proceed  on  the  "green 
cheese"  theory  of  the  moon,  for  all  we 
know  about  the  structure  of  the  surface 
and  the  interior  of  the  moon.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  would  suggest  that  the  best 
place  to  do  the  analyzing  of  the  lunar 
material  Is  right  on  the  moon  Itself.  But 
in  the  beginning,  of  course,  we  have  to 
begin  right  here  on  earth.  In  that  con- 
nection, I  would  suggest  that  we  build 
and  place  a  facility  as  near  to  the  splash- 
down in  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  we  can. 


Possibly  it  will  be  built  in  Honolulu  or 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  NASA  would  risk  putting  the 
capsule,  the  astronauts,  and  the  material 
in  a  van  and  then  transporting  them 
clear  across  the  Pacific  by  air  and  part 
way — about  a  third  or  halfway  across 
this  country— before  they  start  to  ana- 
lyze the  materiaJ. 

I  believe  it  Is  a  mistake  to  put  together 
the  three  items — the  capsule,  the  astro- 
nauts, and  the  materials.  It  is  risking 
the  total  research  results  of  our  moon 
mission  through  one  defect  in  one  air- 
plane. If  a  ship  Is  used,  there  Is  the  same 
problem  of  loading,  unloading,  and  the 
possibility  of  contamination  of  the  ma- 
terial itself. 

I  smile  at  the  possibility  of  contami- 
nation of  the  earth's  surface  because 
one  of  the  Directors  of  NASA  has  said 
that  it  is  one  In  a  million  Eigalnst  the 
possibility  of  contamination.  If  anybody 
can  set  that  figure,  he  has  just  pulled  it 
out  of  the  the  sky  and  put  It  on  his  head. 
May  I  just  tell  you  how  this  site  was 
selected.  I  think  It  Is  an  example  of  the 
wonderful  working  of  bureaucracy,  and 
It  always  tickles  me.  NASA  appointed 
a  Selections  Siurey  Committee  and 
called  it  the  NASA  Site  Selection  Com- 
mittee for  the  Lunar  Receiving  Labora- 
tory. From  the  point  of  view  of  an  In- 
telligent person,  the  appointment  by 
NASA  of  five  out  of  nine  members  of 
this  committee  from  the  Manned  Space- 
craft Center  in  Houston,  it  is  charmingly 
innocent  if  five  members  on  the  commit- 
tee come  right  from  Houston,  where  it 
has  been  decided  probably  ahead  of  time 
to  put  the  installation. 

It  Is  disarming  to  learn  that  the  ma- 
jority of  five  members  would  work  as  a 
team  with  two  additional  members  ap- 
pointed from  the  NASA  Headquarters  on 
this  committee. 

If  we  are  going  to  pick  outside  scien- 
tists, perhaps  we  should  pick  scientists 
from  the  other  Government  institutions 
that  have  facilities  for  research  in  this 
kind  of  material  scientific  investigation. 
We  have  many  of  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chalrmaun.  may  I  have  2  additional  min- 
utes by  unanimous  consent? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  asks  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 
Is  there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  la  so 
ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  My 
point  Is  that  it  is  enchanthig  to  learn 
that  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  at 
Houston  was  the  site  finally  chosen. 
There  seems  to  have  been  some  slight 
predisposition  In  that  direction,  entirely 
by  accident,  as  top  officials  of  NASA  have 
so  adequately  pointed  out  In  their  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

There  was  no  disagreement  of  any 
member  of  the  Site  Selection  Committee. 
As  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  there  was 
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no  disagreement  even   at  the  time  of 
arguing   It   out.     No   one   was   against 

Houston,  but  no  one. 

My  point  is  that  when  everyone  on  a 
committee  thinks  alike,  some  people  are 
not  thinking  very  much;  probably  not  at 
all.  We  have  other  sites  that  could  be 
used. 

For  example,  the  Communicable  Dis- 
ea.se  Center  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  at  Atlanta  could  be  i  ed.  Or,  for 
example,  we  could  go  into  aany  other 
sites,  .such  as  the  atomic  energy  sites. 
We  could  go  into  the  Nav>  sites.  We 
could  go  to  the  .A.ir  Force  sites.  We  could 
go  into  NASA  sites  as  well  and  select 
places  where  this  material  certainly  could 
be  gone  over. 

T  would  say  that  when  we  start  this 
expansion  of  the  Manned  Spacecraft 
Center  in  Houston  into  the  field  of  extra- 
terrestrial research  on  materials,  it  will 
then  be  the  center  for  that  purpose.  My 
point  is  that  It  should  be  distributed 
around  this  country  in  various  Govern- 
ment sites  that  we  already  have. 

Second,  It  should  2:0  to  corporations, 
businesses,  universities,  and  individuals. 
Every  geographic  center  of  this  country 
shouki  have  an  opportimity  at  this  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  WYDLER  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  jrleld 
to  the  gpiitieman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and 
support  his  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  compelled  by  the 
nature  of  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  to  refer  to  the  fact 
that  he  in  no  instance  has  objected  to 
the  need  of  this  laboratory  being  built. 
He  only  poses  the  question  as  to  where 
It  should  be  built,  and  as  to  when  it 
should  be  built. 

The  fact  is  that  the  schedule  of  con- 
struction for  this  laboratory',  one  which 
does  not  exist  anywhere  in  the  world,  for 
which  there  Is  a  requirement,  is  shown 
in  a  chart  prepared  by  NAS*S,  beginning 
now  for  the  de.sisn,  and  going  through 
1968,  and  into  1969.  when  checkout  and 
training  would  bring  it  to  ttie  point  where 
it  would  be  ready  to  do  the  job  necessary 
to  receive  the  astronauts  and  the  mate- 
rials as  they  return  from  the  moon. 

The  important  aspect  of  this  is  that 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 
1964,  did  place  this  requirement  on  us. 
The  recommendation  of  that  group  was 
looked  at  closely.  I  for  one  would  not 
take  a  chance,  as  remote  as  the  possibil- 
ity of  contamination  might  be,  that  such 
concamination  would  not  occur. 

Mr  MILLER  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'^ 

Mr  DADDARIO  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MIIXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  please  point  out  that  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  which  is  charged 


with  preserving  the  health  of  this  coun- 
try and  working  against  the  importa- 
tion of  diseases  and  contaminants,  is 
intensely  interested  In  this  program? 
It  is  in  part  because  of  their  recom- 
mendation that  this  is  going  forward. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing  that 
out. 

As  I  said  in  my  earlier  remarks,  the 
Public  Health  Service  has  in  fact  im- 
posed on  the  space  agency  the  require- 
ment that  this  be  done. 

We  can  always  develop  argimients  as 
to  where  a  facility  should  be  built.  We 
can  deplore  the  way  in  which  the  com- 
mittees were  put  together  so  that  a  choice 
might  be  made.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration did  have  a  site  investiga- 
tion study.  They  looked  over  some  30 
installatiorvs.  They  narrowed  It  down 
to  some  eight,  which  included  some 
of  the  greatest  research  centers  in  the 
country.  They  showed  that  in  each  of 
those  installations  we  would  have  to 
spend  more  than  we  would  at  Houston, 
and  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  would 
range,  on  the  average,  from  $200,000  a 
year  more  than  at  Houston. 

The  committee  which  did  the  In- 
vestigation was  somewhat  overweighted, 
and  on  this  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  with  personnel  from 
Houston.  Yet  these  are  men  of  integrity. 
They  told  us  exactly  what  they  did.  They 
showed  us  what  the  costs  would  be,  and 
they  pointed  out  one  important  addi- 
tional aspect  of  this,  and  that  is  that  at 
no  other  center  could  this  work  be  done 
without  detracting  from  the  mission  ob- 
jective of  that  particular  research  center. 

There  is  no  question,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  that  this  laboratory  is  needed,  that 
It  should  be  at  Houston,  that  it  should 
be  built  now  in  order  to  meet  our 
schedule. 

I  urge  this  Committee  to  turn  this 
amendment  down  and  to  support  the 
committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  no  expert  on  this 
bill,  but  what  is  proposed  at  the  present 
time,  as  I  deduce  from  the  debate.  Is  to 
go  to  Houston,  Tex,,  and  construct  an- 
other building  for  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration.  Is  there 
no  other  place  in  the  United  States  this 
structure  can  be  located  except  in  Texas? 

One  of  my  colleagues  says,  "Not  for  the 
next  7  years." 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  yield  to"  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr,  DADDARIO.  Yes;  there  are  other 
places  it  could  be  built.  I  have  referred 
to  the  fact  that  these  were  included  in 
the  report,  and  that  It  would  cost  more 
to  build  them  than  at  Houston,  and  it 
would  cost  more  to  maintain  them.  Quite 
Important  is  the  fact  that  even  though 
they  could  be  built  in  other  areas,  they 
would  detrsuit  from  the  missions  pres- 
ently assigned  to  the  other  resesu-ch 
centers. 

It  is,  however,  the  assigned  mission  of 
the   Manned   Space   Flight   Center   at 


Houston  to  place  a  man  on  the  moon  in 
this  decade,  to  return  him  safely  to  earth, 
and  to  take  care  of  him  when  he  comes 
back.  One  of  the  responsibilities  Is  not 
to  have  contamination  brought  back  to 
earth  as  a  result  of  this  program,  and  it 
is  therefore  important  to  begin  construc- 
tion of  this  laboratory  now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  soimds  good,  but 
whatever  happened  to  the  warnings  of 
other  years  about  concentrating  Govern- 
ment operations  in  one  place,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  in  Houston,  Tex.,  in  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  and  so  on,  and  so  forth? 

What  has  happened  to  the  dangei 
about  which  we  were  told  of  concentrat- 
ing all  these  scientific  and  sensitive 
organizations  and  laboratories  in  one 
place?  Is  there  no  longer  any  danger  of 
nuclear  warfare?  Should  not  some  of 
this  activity  be  dispersed?  This  was  the 
story  we  heard  around  here  not  long  ago, 
but  evidently  no  one  is  worried  now  about 
nuclear  warfare. 

Mr.  DADDARIO,  I  quite  agree  as  to 
the  necessity  of  spreading  our  capabili- 
ties around.  The  fact  is  that  the  gentle- 
man has  brought  up  some  very  important 
points. 

As  we  do  attempt  to  distribute  on  a 
more  equitable  basis  throughout  the 
country  such  facilities  as  this,  we  must 
recognize  what  is  available  and  what  our 
objectives  are. 

This  is  not  a  new  program.  It  does 
in  fact  mesh  in  with  the  requirement  at 
Houston.  It  is  a  very  small  part  of  that 
operation.  It  can  be  performed  bettei 
there  than  anywhere  else. 

It  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  ridiculous 
to  separate  it  just  for  the  purposes  that 
concern  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  story  we 
hear  with  respect  to  the  location  of  all 
too  many  of  these  Government  installa- 
tions. Somehow  or  other  It  appears 
that  military  establishments  and  other 
installations  have  to  be  located  in 
Georgia,  or  Texas  and  a  few  other 
selected  States,  It  Is  getting  to  be  quite 
an  old  story  to  some  of  us. 

I  believe  the  good  things  of  life  ought 
to  be  spread  around  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
agree  with  that? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  agree,  as  I  have 
said,  with  the  basic  concept.  I  do  not 
think  that  applies  in  this  instance  under 
these  circiunstances.  The  arguments  In 
favor  of  constructing  this  facility  at 
Houston  are  overwhelming.  I  recom- 
mend that  we  follow  the  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  they  will  not  have 
to  drain  another  lake  down  there  In 
order  to  provide  a  building  site.  I  used 
to  have  the  facts  and  figures  in  mind  on 
what  happened  at  Houston  with  respect 
to  this  NASA  business,  but  they  have 
slipped  my  memory. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was 
amazing  to  see  the  factors  which  gave 
rise  to  the  site  selection,  in  the  order 
stated. 

First.  availabiUty  of  utiUties, 
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Second,  accommodations  for  visitors. 
That  is  the  reason  for  selection. 

Third,  scientific  investigation  capabili- 
ties, and 

Fourth,  construction,  operation  and 
maintenance  costs. 

It  is  amazing  that  they  put  the  avail- 
ability of  utilities  and  accommodations 
for  visitors,  for  tourists,  first  and  second. 

On  page  122  of  the  report  the  gentle- 
man will  find  eight  sites  already  in  exist- 
ence which  could  be  modified. 

They  include  everything  from  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.,  to  Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex.,  to 
facilities  for  testing  materials  that  have 
been  subject  to  radiation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  believe  that  among 
all  the  scientific  laboratories  built  by  this 
Government,  at  a  cost  of  billions  of 
dollars,  there  are  not  the  facilities  to  ex- 
amine 60  to  80  pounds  of  dust  from  the 
moon  and  the  clothing  of  the  men  who 
man  the  lunar  vehicle. 

Moreover,  it  is  almost  incredible,  with 
the  financial  situation  that  confronts 
this  Government  now,  that  $9  million 
should  be  authorized  in  this  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  construction  of  a  laboratory 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  intended  for  a  long  period  of 
time. 

In  view  of  our  financial  troubles,  I  sub- 
mit that  this  bill  ought  to  be  substan- 
tially reduced,  and  I  propose  to  vote 
against  It  unless  it  is. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
gentleman  who  was  in  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross].  The 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  suggested 
that  this  is  not  a  new  program. 

Is  this  not  a  new  program? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  No.  it  is  not  a  new 
program. 

Mr.  BOW.  Where  have  we  had  a 
program  on  the  dust  from  the  moon  in 
the  past? 

Ml'.  DADDARIO.  We  have  not,  of 
course,  returned  any  dust  or  other  ma- 
terials from  the  moon  as  yet. 

Mr,  BOW.  As  I  imderstand  it  from 
the  debate  that  I  heard  here,  this  lab- 
oratory is  to  make  some  examination  of 
the  lunar  dust  and  the  material  from  the 
moon. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  The  idea  is  that  it 
be  constructed  now  so  that  when  the 
flrst  mission  returns  successfully  from 
the  moon  the  materials  can  be  safely 
kept  in  this  place  and  examined  in  this 
laboratory. 

Mr.  BOW.  So  it  is  a  new  program  and 
we  have  not  done  it  before. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  It  Is  also  important 
that  the  men  be  isolated  in  this  place 
when  they  return  from  the  moon  to  pre- 
vent them  from  contaminating,  since 
that  is  a  possibility,  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  BOW.  How  does  the  gentleman 
convince  us  that  this  is  not  a  new  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Because  it  is  part  of 
the  manned  space  program  and  fits  into 
It. 


Mr.  BOW.  It  is  overall.  You  are  talk- 
ing about  the  overall  manned  space  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  DADDARIO,    Yes. 

Mr.  BOW.  But  the  particular  purpose 
of  this  laboratory  is  a  completely  new 
program,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  No.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  be  glad  to.  I  woiUd 
like  to  get  this  cleared  up. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Can  the  gentleman 
conceive  that  we  should  run  counter  to 
the  advice  given  us  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  that  we  have  such  a  lab- 
oratory when  the  men  and  materials  re- 
turn from  the  moon,  which  is  an  objec- 
tive established  by  this  House  over  the 
course  of  these  past  several  years? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  still  suggest  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  is  an  entirely  new  pro- 
gram and  a  new  project  that  we  are  get- 
ting into  in  anticipation  of  getting  to 
the  moon  in  the  next  few  years.  It  seems 
to  me  this  very  subject  is  one  of  those 
things  that  could  be  delayed,  certainly 
for  a  year  or  2,  until  we  get  over  the 
problems  facing  us  now.  We  do  not 
know  what  we  are  getting  into.  It  seems 
to  me  that  Vietnam  is  much  more  im- 
portant than  the  question  of  what  we 
are  going  to  do  with  the  dust  that  we  get 
back  from  the  moon. 

I  support  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Fulton]  on  his  amend- 
ment. Mind  you,  I  am  not  against 
Houston.  I  have  great  respect  and  re- 
gard for  it.  I  think  it  is  a  great  city. 
I  think  it  should  go  some  place  else, 
though,  and  I  think  we  should  begin  to 
divert  some  of  these  plants  elsewhere 
around  the  country. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  when  I  conclude  this 
one  observation. 

I  am  not  making  this  argument  as  sm 
attack  on  Houston,  because,  as  I  say,  I 
have  great  respect  for  it.  I  think  they 
have  done  an  excellent  job  there.  It 
seems  to  me  these  laboratories  should  go 
elsewhere  and  that  there  should  be  some 
dispersal  of  these  from  a  central  loca- 
tion. It  also  seems  to  me  it  Is  not  neces- 
sary this  year  to  authorize  this  project 
when  we  are  now  way  over  our  budget. 
Tomorrow  we  are  going  to  be  much  far- 
ther over  the  budget  to  the  extent  of  $500 
million  more.  If  we  are  going  to  stop  in- 
flation and  the  possibility  of  tax  in- 
cresises,  the  day  has  come  when  we  have 
to  stop  some  of  these  authorizations.  It 
is  this  kind  of  an  authorization,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  we  can  stop.  We  can  look  at 
It  Eigain  next  year,  when  we  better  know 
what  Is  going  on  throughout  the  world. 
I  think  this  is  a  mistake,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  bringing  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  BOW.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  done  a  pretty 
good  job  of  polluting  this  earth.    I  won- 


der if  we  should  not  be  concerned  about 
polluting  the  moon  when  we  get  there. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  much  more  concerned  with 
pollution  on  the  earth  than  with  pollu- 
tion on  the  moon.  We  should  be  moving 
forward  In  that  direction  and  this  money 
should  be  used  for  that  kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  said  that  we  do  not  know 
what  will  happen.  It  is  precisely  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  what  will  happen 
that  we  need  this  laboratory.  I  urge 
this  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BOW.  If  the  gentleman  will  ex- 
plain that  to  me,  I  would  appreciate  it, 
please.  It  is  a  broad  statement.  Ex- 
plain the  basis  for  that. 

Mr,  DADDARIO.  I  will  be  happy  to. 
I  think  I  have  already  explained  the  need 
for  the  construction  of  this  laboratory. 
The  fact  Is  that  we  do  not  know  what 
will  happen  when  these  people  and  ma- 
terials come  back  to  earth — if  they  could 
contaminate  the  earth. 

Mr.  BOW.  Of  course,  if  we  never  get 
to  the  moon,  we  will  have  a  laboratory  at 
Houston  with  nothing  to  do  there. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  have  more  confi- 
dence than  the  gentleman  does  in  this 
program.  I  think  we  will  go  to  the  moon 
successfully  and  we  will  return  men 
safely  from  there.  When  that  has  been 
accomplished,  we  will  have  materials 
which  should  be  of  extreme  scientific 
importance. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairmaii,  I  refuse  to 
yield  further  at  this  time.  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  later.  I  will  say  that 
I  hope  we  will  get  to  the  moon  and  we 
will  be  able  to  bring  our  men  back 
safely,  but  I  do  not  think  we  will  do  it 
next  year  or  the  year  after  or  the  year 
after  that.  It  seems  to  me  with  our 
fiscal  situation  as  it  is  in  this  country 
today  that  we  ought  to  be  careful  of 
the  way  we  spend  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bow  was 
granted  permission  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  space 
program  and  the  amount  of  money^we 
have  been  spending  on  it,  it  seems  to  me, 
Is  one  place  where  we  should  support  the 
President  In  his  economy  drive.  If  we 
wish  to  attempt  to  cut  down  on  spending 
and  to  reduce  the  infiatlonary  spiral 
which  is  taking  place,  which  represents  a 
6-percent  sales  tax  we  are  placing  upon 
the  American  people  through  Inflation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  the  kind  of 
thing  we  can  do  through  adoption  of 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Fulton]  ,  and  this  is  the  place  to  do 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  happy  that 
the  gentleman  said  that  he  wanted  to 
support  the  President's  program,  be- 
cause this  Is  a  part  of  the  President's 
program. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  genileman  from 
Ohio  wants  to  stop  pollution  of  the  earth, 
we  had  better  consider  what  we  are  going 
to  do  with  these  samples  when  they  come 
baclc. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  cannot  tell  the  M«m- 
t>ers  of  the  Committee  that  the  astro- 
iiAuts  are  going  to  bring  back  polluted 
material  from  the  moon  any  more  than 
one  can  say  that  certain  polluted  mate- 
rials from  earth  sources  cause  disease. 
However,  we  know  that  there  Is  the  pos- 
sibility of  this,  a  greater  possibility  than 
we  had  ever  thought. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  that 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences — and 
I  know  of  no  group  better  qualified  or 
more  able  of  making  a  judgment  upon 
this  than  that  Academy:  and  we  know 
that  the  Public  Health  Service  makes 
this  recommendation  as  to  where  It 
should  go — and  If  it  does  not  go  to  Hous- 
ton then  the  scientists  from  Hoiiston 
who  have  studied  this  problem  and  who 
wii;  have  to  work  on  It  will  liave  to  travel 
from  there  to  a  new  site 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  we  are  going  to  have 
continuity  In  the  program,  and  If  we 
are  going  to  see  it  fulfilled,  then  we  must 
follow  this  course. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  amendment  is  defeated 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  ofTered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Pulton  I. 

The  question  was  taken :  and  on  a  divi- 
sion demanded  by  Mr.  Fvlton  of  Penn- 
sylvania'  there  were — ayes,  21.  noes  33. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMF.VDMENT     OmERED     BY     .MR      rOTLTOK     OF 
PENNSTLV.\.V1A 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ofTer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Pulton  of 
Pennsylvania  Page  10,  after  Une  6,  Inaert 
the  f(jUowlng  new  section: 

"Sbc.  7  Of  the  amounts  authorized  for 
Knclllty  Planning  and  Design  In  prior  years 
wiuch  remain  unexpired  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  for  which  appro- 
priations have  not  actually  been  nuule, 
•  10.000,000  Is  repealed." 

Page  10  line  6.  strike  out  "Skc  7."  and 
Insert  'Sec  8  " 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  an  amendment  that 
has  to  do  with  the  m.oney  for  facilities 
planning  and  design 

My  amendment  cuts  $10  million  out  of 
the  money  that  has  previously  been  au- 
thanzed  and  which  is  pre.sently  unap- 
propriated and  unspent  There  is  $11.9 
million  that  has  been  authorized  to 
NASA  for  this  purpose  from  prior  years 
that  they  have  not  used. 

For  the  current  year  NASA  has  re- 
quested $7  million  for  facility  planning 
and  design.  The  committee  very  wisely 
cut  that  to  $.5  5  million  for  authoi-lzatlon 
in  fiscal  year  1967 

My  amendment  goes  to  the  part  hang- 
ing over.  $11.9  million,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  authorized  in  fiscal  years 
1963  through  1966  No  part  of  this  bel- 
ance  has  been  used,  appropriated,  or  pro- 
gramed, obligated,  or  spent  It  Is  just 
hanging  there. 


My  feeling  on  the  NASA  budget — sure; 
give  them  adequate  money,  but  make  It 
efficient.  E)o  not  give  them  pockets  of 
money  of  $10  or  $11  or  $12  million  which 
they  do  not  have  any  records  to  show 
efiQcient  use  of  the  authorization  granted 
for  this  facility,  planning  and  design. 

I  might  point  out  to  you  in  the  various 
years  from  fiscal  year  1962  through  fiscal 
year  1966,  they  had  authorized  $58.4  mil- 
lion total,  of  which  they  have  only  fimded 
$46.5  million,  leaving  admittedly  $11.9 
million — a  pocket  that  they  have  of 
money  that  they  could  really  transfer 
and  use  for  other  purposes. 

HUtory  of  legUlation  and  profframing  aa  of 
Feb.  28,  1966— Status  o/  the  facility  plan- 
ning and  design  account 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Authorized 

Funded 

Obli- 

Fiscal year 

Annual 
act 

Repro- 
gramlns 

Total 

gated 

1062 

10 

8 

20 

10 

6 

........ 

lao 

IS.  4 

aao 
lao 

6.0 

lao 

18.1 

la? 
lao 

2.7 

10.0 

IWU 

IS  1 

1064 

10.7 

106S 

0  7 

1966 

1  9 

Total... 
Unfunded . . 

S3 

6.4 

68.4        46.6 
11-0 

46.4 

So,  my  feeling  on  the  current  request 
of  $7  million  more  for  NASA,  the  com- 
mittee is  right  in  cutting  it  to  $5.5 
million. 

I  had  previously  pointed  out  in  my  re- 
marks that  there  was  $5  million  in  addi- 
tion that  had  been  appropriated  that 
had  not  been  obligated.  But  I  am  ad- 
vised as  of  today  that  this  money  which 
had  not  been  used  as  of  the  date  testi- 
mony was  received  has  now  been  obli- 
gated. 

So,  we  should  not  consider  that  $5 
million. 

If  anybody  In  the  room  can  tell  me 
there  Is  not  $11.9  million  left  over  of 
authorized  funds  for  which  there  is  no 
fimding,  I  would  like  to  hear  It. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  June  30  part  of 
It  will  expire  because  It  will  have  been 
hanging  for  3  years  at  that  time.  If  we 
are  going  to  make  NASA  run  a  tight  ship 
and  a  tight  budget,  I  believe  that  $10 
million  of  the  $11.9  million  of  imfunded 
authorization  from  prior  years.  1963 
through  1966.  should  be  repealed.  I  will 
be  the  first  one  to  say  to  them,  "If  you 
need  more  authorization  currently,  then 
you  may  have  It— If  you  can  Justify  It." 

This  Is  a  matter  of  a  hangover  of  funds 
that  just  collects  and  It  Is  not  money 
that  has  been  collecting  for  just  1  year 
but  all  through  these  years.  This 
amendment  would  just  be  cleaning  up  the 
past  records  and  making  for  a  tighter 
NASA  budget. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  oppos't'.on  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  2  3rears  ago,  realizing 
the  cond  tlon  that  the  gentleman 
speaks  of  could  exist,  this  committee 
amended  the  Space  Act  to  provide  that 
these  unused  authorizations — and  they 
are  not  appropriations — would  expire  at 
the  end  of  3  years.  So  as  the  3 -year 
periods  come,  this  $11  million  authoriza- 


tion will  expire  and  move  out  of  the  pic- 
ture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  this  at  that  time 
just  to  take  care  of  the  situation  that 
the  gentlanan  Is  speaking  about.  Al- 
though  there  is  an  accumulation  of  $11.9 
million  they  would  have  a  very  short 
time  in  which  to  try  to  get  appropria- 
tions for  it. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  inasmuch  as  the 
law  has  been  placed  on  the  books  and  It 
is  operative  and  in  effect,  I  see  no  ne- 
cessity for  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  PtrLTON]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  BoW),  there 
were — ayes  23.  noes  34. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FUXTON  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.   FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  PtTLTON  of 
Pennsylvania:  On  page  9  after  line  23,  add  a 
new  section  6  and  renumber  present  section 
6  as  section  7,  and  present  section  7  as  sec- 
tion 8: 

"Sec.  8.  That  title  11  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958  U  amended 
by  redesignating  sections  205  and  206  as  sec- 
tions 206  and  207.  respectively,  and  by  in- 
sertlng  after  section  204  the  following  new 
section : 

"  'INSPECTOR  OF  PROGRAMS  AND  OPERATIONS 

"'Sec.  205.  (a)  There  shall  be  In  the  Ad- 
ministration an  Inspector  of  Programs  and 
Operations  (hereinafter  In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Inspector"  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administrator  (under  clause 
(A)  of  section  203(b)  (2)  )  and  who  shall  be 
responsible  directly  to  the  Administrator  and 
Deputy  Administrator. 

"  '(b)  It  shall  beJiie  duty  of  the  Inspector 
to  conduct  a  continuing  study,  review,  and 
evaluation  of  the  operations  and  programs 
of  the  Administration,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  Its  contractual  relations  with  in- 
dustry. In  the  dlacharge  of  this  duty  the 
Inspector  shall — 

"  '(1)  arrange  for,  direct,  or  conduct  such 
reviews,  lnsj>ectlons,  audita  and  evaluation* 
of  operations  and  programs  being  conducted 
or  participated  in  by  the  Administration  u 
he  considers  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  efficiency  and  economy  of 
their  administration,  and  of  promoting  the 
expeditious  attainment  of  their  objectives; 

"'(2)  maintain  continuous  observation 
and  review  of  operations  and  programs  with 
reepect  to  which  he  is  discharging  such  duty 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  such  oper- 
ations and  programs  are  In  compliance  with 
applicable  laws  and  regulations;  make  rec- 
ommendations for  the  correction  of  deficien- 
cies In.  or  for  improving  the  organization, 
plans,  or  procedures  of.  such  programs;  and 
evaluate  the  effectlvenees  of  such  programs 
In  attaining  United  States  national  space 
policy  objectives; 

"■(3)  review  and  evaluate  all  contractual 
relations  or  agreements  which  the  Adminis- 
tration has  or  may  enter  Into  with  Individ- 
uals and  organizations  (profit  and  nonprofit). 
and  require  the  cooi>eratlon  of  all  such  con- 
tracting persons  and  organizations  therein; 

"'(4)  review  and  evaluate  all  agreements, 
arrangements,  and  liaison  which  the  Admin- 
istration has  or  may  enter  Into  with  other 
Oovernment  departments  or  agencies;  and 

"  "(6)  review  and  evaluate  all  executive 
agreements,  arrangements,  as  well  as  Joist 
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and  p>arttclp>atlng  operations  and  programs 
the  Administration  has  entered  into  or  may 
enter  Into  with  any  foreign  government, 
agencies  thereof,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
through  any   International   organizations. 

"'(c)  The  Inspector  shall  have  authority 
to  suspend  all  or  any  part  of  any  project, 
operation,  or  program  with  respect  to  which 
he  has  conducted  or  is  conducting  an  ir 
spection,  audit,  study,  review,  or  evaluation 
provided  he  has  first  given  written  notice 
thereof  to  the  Administrator  and  Deputy 
Administrator.  Any  such  suspension  shall 
remain  effective  until  such  project,  operation, 
or  program,  or  part  thereof  Is  ordered  re- 
sumed by  him  or  by  the  Admlnlatrator  or 
Deputy  Administrator. 

"•(d)  In  carrjrlng  out  his  functions  under 
this  section,  the  Inspyector  shall  use  to  the 
fullest  practicable  extent  the  auditing.  In- 
vestigation, and  lnsp>ectlon  facllltlee  of  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  Including  tboee  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  of  the  Inspec- 
tor generals  of  the  Armed  Forces."  " 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  (inter- 
rupting the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  the  amendment  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

The  Chair  hesu-s  none,  and  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  briefiy,  the  amendment  would 
insert  In  the  legislation  a  provision  for 
an  Oflace  of  Inspector  Gteneral.  NASA 
is  a  tremendous  agency.  It  has  grown 
like  Topsy.  It  Is  significant  to  note  that 
numerous  other  Government  agenciee 
have  recognized  the  importance  of  utiliz- 
ing the  services  of  an  Inspector  General's 
OfBce. 

For  example,  those  agencies  are  the 
Departments  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  the  Department  of  State,  ajid, 
more  recently,  the  U.S.  Etepartment  of 
Agriculture.  Either  those  Offices  of  the 
Inspector  General  are  needless,  useless, 
and  an  expense  that  should  not  be  in- 
curred by  the  U.S.  taxpayers,  or  we  cer- 
tainly should  have  an  Inspector  General 
of  aU  these  tremendous  programs  in 
NASA.  Why  should  NASA  be  the  agency 
working  In  the  same  fields  as  these  other 
agencies.  In  many  Instances,  without  a 
"policeman"  to  see  how  the  programs  are 
being  run?  The  same  people  who  are 
programing  NASA  activities  are  also 
evaluating  their  progress. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  cost  directorate  in 
NASA  that  was  just  established  in  1964. 
It  Is  called  the  Cost  Reduction  Director- 
ate. It  is  supposedly  for  investigative 
services.  But  it  Is  only  a  bug  on  the  wall- 
paper, on  the  surface  of  the  problem.  It 
Is  designed  for  minor  cost  accounting 
inatters,  to  determine  if  eggs  are  cheaper 
on  another  counter. 

I  feel  we  need  investigation  in  depth 
to  provide  across-the-board  analysis  of 
NASA  activities  at  all  levels  of  manage- 
nvent.    This  Indicates  that  an  Inq^ector 
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general  type  organization,  responsible  to 
the  top.  to  the  Administrator  of  NASA. 
Is  required. 

For  example,  can  you  imagine  a  $5 
billion  budget  that  has  a  cost  reduction 
directorate  consisting  of  only  three  pro- 
fessional persons,  none  of  whom  has  any 
engineering,  scientific,  or  technical  back- 
ground in  the  space  and  aeronautics 
field?  There  &re  two  secretaries.  I  do 
not  think  they  add  very  much  to  this 
investigation.  Assigning  three  nontech- 
nical people  to  overseeing  a  $5  billion 
program,  from  a  management  analysis 
point  of  view,  is  like  a  canary  pecking  at 
a  mountain.  I  say  it  is  completely  in- 
adequate, and  we  should  have  the  Oflace 
of  the  Inspector  General. 

If  people  ask  me,  "Congressman,  does 
not  the  General  Accounting  Office  func- 
tion? Does  not  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  function?"  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  believe  both  of  those  organizations 
are  deficient  in  aeronautics  and  space 
acrtlvities. 

My  point  is  this:  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  far  too  few  people  to  give 
much  control  over  the  NASA  budget. 
There  are  only  two  or  three  people  in 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  who  have  the 
responsibility  to  make  all  major  deci- 
sions on  a  $5  billion  NASA  program. 
They  did  this  last  year  in  a  little  less 
than  a  week.  This  type  of  control  can 
only  be  superficial. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
yet  to  provide  Congress  with  any  mean- 
ingful surveys  or  audits  of  one  of  the 
largest  agencies  in  the  Government.  I 
feel  that  this  agency,  in  this  kind  of 
field,  technical  as  it  is.  is  far  too  bound 
with  past  history,  emphasizing  account- 
ing and  bookkeeping  practices  at  the 
expense  of  auditing  and  surveys. 

This  is  not  in  this  bill,  but  I  take 
strong  opposition  to  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  moving  the  manned 
orbit  program  under  his  broad  wings  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Nobody, 
but  nobody,  in  this  Congress  knew  he 
was  going  to  do  it  when,  on  December 
10,  1963,  at  a  news  conference,  of  all 
places,  he  announced,  without  prior  no- 
tice of  any  kind,  that  the  manned  or- 
biting laboratory  program  would  be  as- 
signed to  the  Air  Force. 

Neither  the  Congress  nor  the  scien- 
tific community  of  the  country  had  any 
prior  notice  or  Inkling  that  this  was  to 
be  the  case  until  Secretary  McNamara 
meule  this  bland  announcement. 

I  also  oppose  the  announcement  by 
the  President  on  August  25,  1964,  at  a 
news  conference,  that  the  program 
would  be  worked  upon  by  certain  major 
contractors.  This  is  certainly  not  the 
way  to  do  business.  It  is  not  appro- 
priate to  Ignore  the  existing  science  and 
research  facilities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment without  any  consultation  or 
authorization  by  the  Congress  whatso- 
ever. 

It  Is  complete  fiction  to  state,  as  Sec- 
retary McNamara  stated,  that  the  MOL 
is  a  completely  military  task,  and  there- 
fore can  be  handled  by  him  as  Secretary 
of  Defense. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fulton 
of  Pennsylvania  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  MOL  Is  not  a  completely 
military  task.  It  should  be  under  both 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  Jurisdiction,  as  well  as 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  announcement  by  Secretary 
McNamara  makes  a  fiction  and  is  in 
direct  violation  of  the  expressed  intent 
of  the  Congress  In  Public  Law  85-568, 
dated  July  28,  1958.  There  we  said 
specifically  that  the  space  research  and 
development  should  be  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses, and  that  we  would  not  go  into 
space  for  military  purposes,  and  run  the 
risk  of  nuclear  war  from  outer  space. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  pointing  to  this  un- 
authorized takeover  of  this  program  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara. without  notice  to  the  House.  I 
do  not  believe  this  had  been  previously 
announced  to  the  House.  I  was  wonder- 
ing under  what  authorization  the  Sec- 
retary could  do  this. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Permsylvanla.  There 
has  been  no  authorization  whatever,  nor 
has  there  been  any  previous  notice  to 
Congress  or  to  any  committee  of  the 
Congress. 

There  was  no  previous  notice  to  the 
scientific  commimity,  nor  any  to  any  one 
so  far  as  I  can  find  out.  It  was  simply  a 
takeover  by  Mr.  McNamara,  when  he  saw 
a  big  bird  running  around.  He  grabbed 
it  by  the  tail  and  pulled  it  Into  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Will  this  not  mean  a  lot 
of  duplication  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Government? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  It  does 
make  the  United  States  take  a  position 
that,  on  the  Manned  Orbiting  Labora- 
tory, we  are  working  for  military  pur- 
poses alone  and  not  for  peacetime  pur- 
poses, so  there  Is  a  duplication,  when 
both  fields  are  not  covered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  confine  my  arguments 
to  the  amendment,  and  not  to  extra- 
neous matter  such  as  the  manned  orbital 
laboratory.  There  were  certain  people 
on  the  gentleman's  side  who  at  one  time 
wanted  to  turn  the  manned  orbital  labo- 
ratory over  to  the  Defense  Department 
and  take  it  away  from  this  committee.  I 
do  not  remember  the  gentleman  coming 
to  its  defense  then.  But  this  Is  extrane- 
ous  to  the  amendment  which  the  gen- 
tleman offered,  which  related  to  an  in- 
spector general  in  NASA. 

The  inspectors  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment were  historical  offices,  going 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Army  and 
the  Navy,  and  naturally  this  was  adopted 
by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force.    It 
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also  slipped  over  into  the  Department  of 
State. 

But  these  inspectors  handle  routine 
problems  which  are  set  out  day  after 
day. 

NASA  has  a  competent,  ongoing  or- 
ganization which  is  capable  of  doing  the 
job  and  which  Is  doing  and  has  done  the 
job. 

The  oversight  subcommittee  of  the 
committee  has  monitored  the  work  which 
NASA  has  done,  and  a  great  deal  has  been 
accomplLshed  in  the  form  of  getting  the 
establishment  of  standards  of  construc- 
tion and  watching  over  NASA  very  care- 
fully. 

Setting  up  a  new  hierarchy  in  NASA  to 
report  to  the  Administrator  of  NASA, 
appointed  by  the  Administrator,  would 
merely  mean  taking  one  of  the  deputies 
and  .giving  him  a  title  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral ajid  perhaps  more  money. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  and  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  rake  thi.s  time  to  continue  the  col- 
loquy with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania about  the  Manned  Orbiting  Labo- 
ratory proi-ram. 

Speclflcally  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  whether  or  not  there  are  some 
plan.s  now  afoot,  of  which  ht  might 
know,  for  Secretary  McNamara  to  move 
thiri  program  to  California? 

Mr,  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Of 
course,  the  Manned  Orbi  Jng  Laboratory 
will  be  a  polar  orbit,  arj  part  of  the  ex- 
permients  and  orbiting  vehicles  will  be 
launched  into  a  north-south  orbit  from 
Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  point  we  are  .'naking  is  that  the 
facilities  both  of  NASA  and  of  the  Air 
Force  should  be  u.sed,  and  current  facili- 
ties where  they  are  should  be  used,  I 
strongly  object  to  m.ovlns  the  entire  pro- 
gram out  of  Florida,  where  some  of  it 
can  be  done,  and  moving  it  all  to  one 
place  in  California. 

I  feel  likewise  that  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter  we  are  in  a  way  violat- 
ing the  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses 
of  Outer  Space  resolution  passed  by  the 
14th  General  .^s.=iemb!y  in  1959,  when  we 
joined  with  other  nations  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer 
space. 

I  feel  the  centleman's  question  is  an 
excellent  one  He  has  raised  a  point  as 
to  whether  this  is  being  taken  over  for  a 
purpose  other  than  lust  development 
and  is  being  taken  over  for  a  purpose 
that  is  r.ot  for  the  good  of  eCQclency. 

Mr  LATTA,  I  should  like  to  say  fur- 
ther on  this,  I  believe  the  taxpayers  ought 
to  be  raLslng  some  questions,  as  are  the 
tieopie  in  Cocoa,  Fla. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  headline  from  the 
Coooa  Tribune  dated  February  22,  1966, 
which  reads 

MOL  Move  Cost  Grows  to  S300  MrLLlON 
High — Decision  Blamed  on  Pii:d- 

The  Al.'  Porce  Is  wUJlng  to  gumbl?  $300 
rTilillon  of  American  taxpay>».'s'  money  on 
building  up  Vajidenberg  Air  Force  Base  for  a 
nian  3-C  roclcet  to  launch  U:-..-  MOL 
(Manned   OrblUng  Laboratorv: 


Th«  military  decl«lon  to  shift  3,000  miles 
Irom  Cape  Kennedy  was  based  on  both  pride 
and  an  argiunent  of  necessity,  an  aerospace 
Industry  source  disclosed. 

The  Air  Force  plans  to  spend  $300  million 
to  develop  this  capability  in  California  in- 
cluding: 

New  development  of  the  Titan  "core"  to 
handle  the  lao-lnch  solid  fuel  motors  in- 
creased to  7>^  segments  on  stages. 

New  faclUtles  for  tesUng  the  Titan  "core." 

Construction  of  new  launch  facilities  at 
Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  to  fire  the  Tltan- 
3-C  and  also  to  handle  the  manned  space 
FTogram. 

New  propulsion  advances  within  Aerojet- 
General  to  accommodate  the  new  missile. 
Aerojet  produces  the  engines  for  the  Titan's 
first  and  second  stages  and  the  maneuverable 
transtage  which  has  experienced  failures  In 
Its  last  two  flights." 

And  so  forth.  If  these  facilities  are 
going  to  be  duplicated  out  in  California 
and  they  are  already  in  existence  at  Cape 
Kennedy,  I  do  not  think  pride  and  pride 
alone,  should  influence  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  move  them  to  California.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia that  this  is  outside  the  sphere  of 
influence  of  his  committee.  It  is  some- 
thing that  should,  according  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Permsylvania,  have  been 
kept  in  NASA.  NASA  should  not  have 
relinquished  this  program  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  without  some  explana- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.    I  will  in  just  a  second. 

I  certainly  thinlc  this  is  something  that 
should  have  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress.  Mr.  McNamara 
has  apparently  taken  over  this  program 
without  congressional  authorization.  It 
seems  to  me  if  existing  facilities  are  now 
being  duplicated  in  California,  this  is 
just  another  $300  million  error  in  judg- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
we  should  know  about  it.  If  this  pro- 
gram was  to  be  completed  in  California, 
he  should  have  started  it  there.  The  De- 
fense Department  should  not  have  an 
alleged  $300  million  in  taxpayers'  money 
invested  in  Florida  and  then  make  a  move 
to  California  witfiout  explanation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  ChEdrman,  before  the  debate  con- 
cludes on  H.R.  14324  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate to  comment  on  two  rather  sub- 
stantial improvements  which  are  in  the 
NASA  authorization  bill  this  year.  In 
previous  years  I  have  been  critical  of 
both  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics for  coming  to  the  floor  with  bills 
which  required  reports  to  be  made  by  the 
executive  agency  involved  directly  to  the 
committees  of  the  House  and  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  involved.  You  will 
note  on  pages  8  and  9  of  this  bill,  any 
reports  required  to  be  made  in  connec- 
tion with  reprosrrsuning  of  funds  will  be 
made  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate.  This  is  in  keeping 
with  the  rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. "The  chairman  of  the  com- 


mittee and  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee should  be  commended  for  making 
this  correction  and  this  improvement  in 
the  legislation.  I  hope  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  will  follow  the  lead. 

The  second  item  which  it  is  appropri- 
ate to  comment  on  is  the  portion  of  sec- 
tion 5  on  page  9  of  the  bill  which  pro- 
vides an  arrangement  whereby  rather 
than  buildirig  up  in-house  capabilities 
in  architectural  and  engineering  special- 
ties, that  NASA  will  be  able  to  make 
maximum  use  of  private  enterprise  for 
contracting  for  some  of  these  extraor- 
dinary and  highly  technical  services 
which  are  required  from  time  to  time  in 
the  space  program  for  highly  complex 
research  and  development  facilities. 

I  personally  think  this  is  a  sound  ap- 
proach and  I  have  supported  both  of 
these  changes  in  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion biU.  I  merely  took  the  time  to  see 
that  the  Record  was  clear  on  these  two 
improvements  which  have  been  made  in 
the  authorization  bill.  I  might  add  that 
I  support  H.R,  14324. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Connecticut, 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  because  it  was  through  his 
efforts  and  because  of  his  insistence  that 
language  was  written  into  this  bill  so 
that  we  would  meet  the  requirement  of 
parliamentary  procedure  under  which 
this  House  of  Representatives  operates. 

He  called  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee  and  did  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  prove  it  out,  and  he  is  to  be  com- 
plimented because  he  has  been  of  service 
to  us, 

-     Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  second  what  the  gentleman  from 
Cormecticut  [Mr.  Dadd.ario]  said.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rxtmsfeld] 
did  a  great  job  in  getting  this  before  the 
committee.  The  committee  was  very 
happy  to  accept  his  amendment.  I  want 
to  let  the  gentleman  from  IlUnois  know 
of  this. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  his  remarks,  and  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words  on 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  rise  In  the 
interest  of  comity  and  equity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I  am  one  of 
the  few  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  concerned  with  this  ques- 
tion of  the  marmed  orbital  laboratory, 
now  on  the  floor. 

I  believe  the  statements  that  have  been 
made  in  the  minority  views  recognize 
nothing  whatsoever  concerning  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  particularly  the  headquarters  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Space  Systems  Command 
and  the  manned  orbital  laboratory. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
any  quotation  or  anything  else  that  has 
been  said  previously  gave  jurisdiction  to 
NASA  or  the  committee  that  has  sur- 
veillance over  NASA  insofar  as  this  body 
is  concerned. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  run  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
Air  Force  Space  Systems  Command  right 
here  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  If  it 
is  a  polar  orbit,  from  whence  it  departs 
this  terrestial  sphere  to  go  into  orbit,  is 
a  small  question,  and  I  do  not  need  to 
engage  in  that  part  of  the  colloquy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  extremely  imusual 
for  me  to  rise  in  defense  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  In  fact,  on  many  questions 
I  have  taken  the  opposite  position.  But 
I  do  want  to  point  out  that  this  question 
of  jurisdiction  involves  some  things 
which  cannot  be  discussed,  even  on  the 
floor  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  it  is 
important  that  our  military  services 
maintain  jurisdiction  and  control,  and  in 
order  to  gainsay  much  that  has  been 
said,  I  quote  from  pages  136  to  140  in  the 
statement  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
before  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  March  8,  1966,  under  the  head- 
ing of  "Research  and  Development  VI," 
subparagraph  B,  space  development 
problems.  Therein  it  is  stated  that  the 
Defense  space  program  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  much  larger  national  space 
program;  that  the  work  of  the  armed 
services  and  the  Defense  Department  is 
to  complement  the  work  of  NASA  in 
other  fields  in  which  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  already  achieved  a  high  degree 
of  technical  competence. 

And,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  simple  question.  From  whence 
comes  most  of  the  astronauts  themselves, 
to  say  nothing  of  most  of  the  research 
and  most  of  the  scientists  for  our  na- 
tional space  program  and  if  not  for 
NASA  itself? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary  further 
states  as  follows: 

First,  It  must  mesh  with  the  efforts  of 
NASA  In  all  vital  areas,  that  Is,  the  Defense 
and  NASA  programs  taken  together  must 
constitute  a  single.  Integrated  national  pro- 
gram. Second,  projects  supported  by  the 
Defense  Department  must  hold  the  distinct 
promise  of  enhancing  our  military  power 
and  effectiveness. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  $1,621  mil- 
lion of  the  fiscal  year  1967  Defense  De- 
partment budget  is  requested  for  the 
space  program. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary 
adds: 

NASA  will  study  the  MOL  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  vising  It  for  experiments  of  a 
general  scientific  and  technological  nature. 
The  Air  Force  will  attempt  to  accommodate 
these  experiments  wherever  possible  as  long 
as  they  do  not  seriously  Interfere  with  the 
nmitary  objectives. 

As  In  the  past,  NASA  and  DOD  will  con- 
tinue to  work  closely  to  Insure  that  the 
manned  space  filght  effort  of  both  agencies 
la  fully  coordinated  and  that  the  program  Is 
Integrated  with  the  national  effort. 

The  initial  MOL  astronauts  have  been 
drawn  from  a  preselected  group  of  candi- 
dates. These  men  are  all  military  test  pUots 
and  graduates   of    the    Aerospace   Research 


Pilot  School  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Calif. 
They  include  both  Air  Force  and  naval 
aviators. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  privy  to  armed 
services  posture  briefings  and  intelli- 
gence, I  cannot  stand  idly  by  and  see  this 
question  overexercised,  the  jurisdiction 
altered,  or  even  further  floor  discussion 
in  open  debate  in  this  area. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  what  he  has  said.  NASA 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  do  co- 
operate in  this  field  and  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  have  never  had 
a  difference  in  this  field.  I  respect  their 
jurisdiction  and  in  this  case — and  I  think 
this  is  what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Latta]  referred  to  when  he  spoke — 
I  refused  to  discuss  this  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  on  the  ground  that  I 
had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  field.  I  am 
very  happy  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  pointed  this  out, 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  having 
been  privy  to  top  secret  briefings  on  this 
matter,  I  repeat  that  it  should  not  be 
discussed  further  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  think  a  clarifi- 
cation is  needed.  First  of  all,  let  me 
say  that  the  colloquy  or  the  discussion 
that  has  taken  place  here  on  the  manned 
orbital  laboratory  program  has  absolute- 
ly nothing  to  do  with  the  amendment 
being  proposed  or  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
amendment  in  my  opinion  covers  a  great 
deal  of  territory.  As  I  understand,  it 
was  lifted  from  that  language  which  ap- 
plies to  the  Inspector  General  who  has 
been  appointed  to  serve  in  the  Air  Force 
and  while  it  may  be  good  for  Air  Force 
it  could  well  do  irreparable  harm  to 
NASA. 

Further,  I  understand  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania  does  have  a  bill  that 
would  accomplish  the  purpose  he  seeks 
to  accomplish  by  his  amendment  which 
is  today  pending  before  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

I  think  this  thing  is  so  far  reaching 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  might  have  such  a 
salutory  effect  that  we  ought  to  really 
have  full  committee  hearings.  At  least, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  ought  to  have  sub- 
committee hearings  on  the  proposition 
that  is  now  before  this  committee. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  Intelligently 
discuss  and  in  fact  I  do  not  think  we  can 
intelligently  digest  and  imderstand  the 
effects  of  this  amendment  In  the  few 
minutes  that  are  allowed  without  each 
of  us  having  an  opportunity  to  see  it  in 
writing. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  want  to  say  that  If  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  formally 
asks  for  a  hearing  on  his  bill,  I  shall  be 


very  happy  to  put  it  on  schedule  and 
hear  it  any  time  after  the  bills  that  are 
now  scheduled. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  imder  those  conditions,  I  will 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Under  that  condition. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unaiiimous  consent  to 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFTEKED    BY    MR.    WTDLEK 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wtdleb:  Page 
3.  after  line  2,  Insert  the  following:  "except 
that,  of  the  total  amount  authorized  for 
■Research  and  development'  by  this  subsec- 
tion, the  sum  of  $20,000,000  shall  be  utilized 
for  the  purpose  of  research  on  the  reduction 
of  aircraft  noise  [along  with  the  funds  allo- 
cated to  that  purpose  from  the  authoriza- 
tion contained  In  paragraph  (18)],  and  the 
amounts  otherwise  made  available  pursuant 
to  the  authorizations  contained  In  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (21)  shall  be  adjusted  by 
the  Administrator  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
make  such  sum  available  for  that  purpose." 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  I  am  proposing 
to  this  bill  would  simply  earmark  $20 
million  of  the  research  and  development 
funds  In  the  NASA  bill  to  do  develop- 
ment work  on  the  problem  of  aircraft 
noise. 

This  amendment  adds  no  money  to 
the  bill.  It  merely  earmarks  funds  In 
the  bill  for  this  purpose. 

The  space  program  has  recently  been 
revealed  as  a  result  of  many  surveys  that 
have  been  taken  In  the  country  as  being 
a  program  that  is  very  low  in  public 
favor. 

Many  pec^Jle  when  they  are  asked 
about  cutting  expenses  want  to  cut 
space  spending  first.  The  reason  is  that 
nobody  benefits  directly  from  this  pro- 
gram and  many  people  cannot  see  what 
advantage  it  is  to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  bring  this  program  closer  to 
the  people  and  to  show  them  some  way 
in  which  it  can  benefit  them.  We  often 
hear  there  is  going  to  be  a  fallout  as  a 
result  of  this  program — some  kind  of 
fallout  that  will  affect  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation beneficially.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
timity  to  give  them  some  fallout  direct- 
ly that  will  be  of  benefit  to  them.  This 
we  can  do  in  this  bill  by  earmarking  $20 
million  for  aircraft  noise  reduction  re- 
search. I  am  talking  about  a  kind  of 
aircraft  noise  that  is  not  just  the  sound 
of  an  airplane  passing  by  overhead. 
Hearings  that  I  held  back  in  my  district 
last  fall  gave  me  medical  testimony  that 
this  type  of  noise  is  so  unbearable  that 
it  actually  has  bad  physical  and  mental 
effects  on  people  who  undergo  it.  These 
people  are  denoanding  that  something  be 
done,  and  I  think  rightfully  so. 

There  has  finally  been  a  recognition 
that  some  action  must  be  taken.    The 
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time  has  now  come  for  Congress  to  act, 
because  If  we  do  not  act  now  m  this  au- 
thorization bill,  another  year  will  go  by, 
and  I  do  not  think  people  should  be 
made  to  wait  for  another  year  for  Con- 
gress to  act 

This  amount  that  I  am  proptOvSing  to 
be  put  into  this  aircraft  noise  reduction 
research  is  less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  research  and  development 
funds  It  Is  a  small  amouiu  c^jmpared 
to  the  tremendous  sums  that  we  are 
putting  into  the  project  of  flying  a  man 
to  the  moon  and  bringing  him  back  to 
earth  and  other  similar  type  space  pro- 
grams. But  it  is  an  important  amount 
because  it  will  change  the  whole  direc- 
tion of  the  research  that  NASA  is  now 
doing  in  this  field.  How''  Because  up 
to  this  time  we  have  been  doing  pure  re- 
search and  development  in  tliis  area.  In 
other  words,  we  devise  a  theory  of  how 
we  can  reduce  noise,  and  we  do  nothing 
to  carry  out  the  theory  to  see  if  it  works. 

It  would  be  similar  if  we  first  theo- 
rized that  we  were  going  to  have  a  Mer- 
cury program  and  then  had  never  flown 
Mercury,  and  then  theorized  the  Gemini 
program  and  had  never  flown  Gemini, 
and  then  we  had  theorized  that  we  would 
fly  a  man  to  the  moon  but  never  flew  a 
man  to  the  moon 

What  we  must  do  in  this  program  Is 
to  test  the  theories,  according  to  testi- 
mony taken  before  our  subcommittee:  a 
program  could  be  undertaken,  and  un- 
dertaken now,  for  $20  million  That  is 
why  I  suggest  that  sum.  We  can  get 
action  and  change  our  entire  approach 
to  this  problem  this  year  if  we  put  this 
authorization  language  Lnto  the  bill. 
That  is  why  I  am  asking  to  do  so. 

The  action  should  be  bipartisan.  Cer- 
tainly this  should  be  bipartisan,  because 
the  President  In  his  messEige  on  trans- 
portation to  the  Congress  stated  that 
this  is  a  very  Important  problem.  I  am 
going  to  quote  from  his  message. 

Ho  said: 

There  are  no  simple  or  swift  solutions  (to 

the  problem)  but  It  Is  clear  that  we  must 
embark  now  on  a  concerted  effcrt  to  allevl- 
.ate  the  problems  of  aircraft  noise. 

To  me  that  means  now.  and  I  do  not 
thinJc  we  should  talk  about  this  any  more, 
but  we  should  start  to  do  something 
about  It  That  is  why  I  am  offering  this 
amendment  today,  to  get  the  NASA  pro- 
gram, to  some  extent,  down  to  earth 
where  the  people  will  understand  what 
benefits  flow  from  it  for  them  and  they 
will  accept  its  burdens  in  a  much  more 
willing  manner.  It  will  help  the  entire 
space  program  In  its  acceptability  to  the 
general  public. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  amendment  has 
merit  and  should  be  adopted 

Mr  ADDABBO  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WYDLER  I  am  glad  to  vleld  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr  ADDABBO  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  gentleman  s  amend- 
ment and  congrattilate  him 

As  my  colleagues  know,  ever  since  I 
have  been  in  Congress  I  have  been  work- 
ing for  a  solution  to  the  noise  problem 
which  besets  those  who  live  in  the  vi- 


cinity of  the  Iflxge  airports  of  our  Nation. 
Those  of  us  who  live  In  areas  surrounding 
the  large  airports  such  as  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy International  Airport,  located  In  my 
congressional  district,  had  problems  be- 
fore the  advent  of  commercial  jet  trans- 
portation. With  the  coming  of  the  Jet, 
the  problem  was  greatly  increased.  At 
the  time  that  the  problem  started  In  the 
large  metropolitan  areas,  few  people,  out- 
side those  living  in  the  Immediate  area, 
knew  anything  about  the  matter  and 
cared  very  little. 

Today  the  problem  is  becoming  more 
widespread  and  we  are  hearing  com- 
plaints here  in  the  Washington  area 
since  the  arrival  of  the  Jets  at  National 
Airport.  And,  here  at  National  we  have 
only  the  smaller  Jets — imagine  the  con- 
sternation were  the  Boeing  707  and  other 
jets  of  this  size  to  come  into  this  airport. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  these  larger  Jets 
landing  and  taking  off  from  Kennedy 
International  day  and  night,  and  I  have 
constituents  living  much  closer  to  the 
airport  than  any  residents  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  live  in  proximity  to  National. 

In  Queens  County,  N.Y.,  we  have  noise 
abatement  procedures  which  the  pilots 
must  fly  when  weather,  wind,  and  so 
forth,  permit.  However,  we  ail  know 
that  the  only  solution  to  the  noise  prob- 
lem lies  In  controlling  the  noise  at  its 
source,  the  engine.  This  can  only  come 
alxjut  through  research. 

The  simi  being  set  aside  through  the 
amendment  now  before  us  is  little  indeed 
to  ask.  I  say  to  you,  more  and  more  of 
you  are  going  to  face  the  clamor  of  your 
constituents  as  the  airlines  convert  to 
jets.  These  planes  will  be  going  into 
more  and  more  cities  In  the  months  and 
years  ahead.  Believe  me  when  I  tell  you 
that  money  spent  today  to  lessen  aircraft 
noise  will  save  each  of  you  and  your 
constituents  many  problems  and  sleep- 
less nights  in  the  future  when  these  Jets 
come  Into  your  swea  as  they  surely  will. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  asks  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  1  additional  minute.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  1  additional  minute. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  offering  his  amendment 
and  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  authorization  bill  which 
would  set  aside  $20  millicHi  for  an  inten- 
sive program  of  research  Into  aircraft 
noise  abatement. 

The  problem  of  sdrcraft  noise  is  a  very 
real  and  pressing  one  for  a  considerable 
number  of  my  constituents.    In  Milwau- 


kee County  two  developments  have 
brought  the  noise  problem  to  a  crisis 
stage. 

First.  The  airport  itself  has  expanded 
its  runways  In  order  to  accommodate  the 
large  jet  aircraft  that  are  being  used  in 
greater  numbers  by  the  commercial 
airlines. 

Second.  As  the  metropolitan  area  of 
Milwaukee  has  expanded,  it  Is  only  nat- 
ural that  houses  are  being  built  In  areas 
adjacent  to  the  airport.         ^ 

As  the  result  of  these  circumstances 
more  and  more  people  are  being  affected 
by  aircraft  noise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  received  an- 
guished letters  of  complaint  from  hun- 
dreds of  my  constituents.  Their  homes 
have  been  shaken,  their  dishes  smashed, 
and  their  nerves  shattered  by  the  din 
of  passing  planes. 

It  is  obvious  that  immediate  steps 
must  be  taken  to  bring  relief  to  these 
people  and  thousands  of  others  like  them 
throughout  the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  conmiend  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  Honorable  George  P.  Miller, 
and  the  Ctanmlttee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics, for  authorizing  $2  million  In 
addition  to  the  $3  million  requested. 

The  $5  million  should  be  helpful.  This 
amendment,  however,  does  not  add  any 
new  funds  to  the  authorization  bill.  It 
merely  allows  a  small  fraction  of  avail- 
able f imds  to  be  used  to  finance  research 
Into  aircraft  noise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  answer  must  be 
found  to  this  problem.  The  alternative 
to  abating  aircraft  noise  is  the  payment 
of  damages  to  those  whose  property  and 
personalities  are  affected.  This  course 
would  undoubtedly  cost  billions. 

The  alternative  Is  to  conquer  aircraft 
noise  Itself. 

It  would  be  a  cruel  paradox  indeed  If 
by  the  end  of  this  current  decade  the 
United  States  has  conquered  space  and 
made  a  moon  landing  but  has  not  been 
able  to  overcome  the  deafening  blast  of 
noise  created  by  a  jet  aircraft  landing  on 
earth. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment before  us  today.  The  solution  to 
the  problem  may  take  some  time.  Yet 
the  problem  grows  more  severe  day  by 
day. 

It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  we  be- 
gin now  to  do  the  necessary  work  to  help 
preserve  the  safety  and  tranquillity  of 
those  many  American  citizens  who  live 
In  the  vicinity  of  an  airport. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  my  colleague  on  his  amend- 
ment and  tu-ge  all  Members  to  support  It 

Mr.  WYDLER.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment.    It  is  a  most  commend- 
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able  proposal,  long  overdue  and  vitally 

needed. 

This  amendment  is  what  we.  who  are 
concerned  with  the  ever-growing  plane 
noise  problem,  have  been  urging  for 
many  years.  It  Is  a  realistic  break- 
through in  an  area  that  tragically  has 
been  bogged  down  for  too  long. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  issue  can  wait 
until  a  determination  is  made  as  to  which 
agency  is  to  handle  this  problem.  Nor 
do  I  feel  we  can  afford  to  wait  until  a 
coordinated  pattern  can  be  established. 
We  have  lost  too  much  time  as  it  is. 

Of  course  we  commend  efforts  toward 
the  realization  of  a  centrsdlzed  effort  in 
this  field.  We  await  the  report  of  the 
President's  task  force  with  esigerness.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  permanent  commis- 
sion established  along  the  lines  of  the 
one  proposed  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collier]  on 
the  subject  of  aircraft  noise  abatement. 
But  I  do  not  see  how  any  of  these  com- 
mendable approaches  can  In  any  way  be 
deterred  by  the  enactment  of  this 
amendment.  They  can  only  be  helped. 
For  whatever  advances  NASA  can  make 
in  research  and  development  on  noise 
abatement  can  only  complement  the  ef- 
forts of  any  future  centralized  approach. 
Research  in  this  field  by  NASA  is  a  most 
natural  course,  since  this  is  the  Gov- 
ernment agency  charged  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's role  in  astronautical  engi- 
neering. 

If  we  are  able  to  make  the  progress  we 
have  in  exploring  space  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  most  advanced  scien- 
tific goals,  it  seems  to  me  we  can  develop 
the  means  to  attack  plane  noise.  We 
must  have  an  all-out  attack,  and  this 
means  continuing  research  and  develop- 
ment. This  means  funds,  and  this  needs 
action  by  Congress.  We  have  this  op- 
portunity now  to  get  a  meaningful  start, 
and  I  trust  this  amendment  will  pre- 
vail overwhelmingly.  I  congratulate  and 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  presenting  It  to  this  House. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  favor  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  colleague,  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wydlkr]  which  would  provide  $20  mil- 
lion out  of  the  $4,986,864,150  appropria- 
tion which  would  be  allocated  to  NASA 
under  HH.  14324,  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  siir- 
craft  noise,  with  the  following  com- 
ments: 

According  to  the  first  four  concli«lons 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics,  House  Report  No. 
2229,  October  13.  1960: 

1  A  great  deal  of  noise  research  Is  under- 
lay In  the  Government,  but  there  appears 
to  be  a  lack  of  common  orientation  except 
In  the  armed  services  through  the  Armed 
Forces — National  Resecrch  Council  Commit- 
tee on  Hearing  and  Bio-Acoustics — CHABA. 

2.  Although  NASA  and  FAA  are  participat- 
ing members  of  CECABA.  they  have  not  In 
^e  past,  taken  full  advantage  of  this  out- 


standing committ«e  to  assist  them  in  OTlent- 
ing  their  respective  programs. 

3.  The  NASA  noise  research  program  has 
been  level-budgeted  for  the  past  several 
years  and,  according  to  testimony  l>efore  this 
committee,  will  continue  as  a  level  effort, 
although  noise  problems  are  more  accute 
than  ever  before.  NASA  appears  to  have  re- 
oriented its  noise  research  program  toward 
investigating  the  noise  problem  of  manned 
space  flight,  the  sonic  boom  phenomenon  and 
the  supersonic  transport  at  the  expense  of 
solving  today's  aircraft  and  rocket  noise 
problems. 

4.  More  research  and  development  effort 
is  necessary  and  additional  research  tools  are 
needed,  before  a  set  of  noise  criteria  can  be 
drafted,  around  which  Industry  can  design 
aeronautical  and  space  flight  vehicles. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  current  amoimt 
requested  by  NASA  for  the  present  pro- 
gram— fiscal  1967 — of  jet  aircraft  In  the 
field  of  aeronautical  research  is  $33  mil- 
lion. Of  this  $33  million,  £3  million  has 
been  allocated  for  noise  research.  This 
$3  million  figure  is  further  divided  In  two 
parts:  $1.5  million  to  be  used  In  research 
concerned  with  the  sonic  boom.  The 
other  $1.5  million  has  been  directed  to 
Edrcraft  engine  and  compressor  noise  re- 
search. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics has  recommended  another  $2 
million  be  forthcoming  this  year  to  deal 
with  aeronautical  research,  which  would 
Include  air  dynamics,  vertical  short  tEike- 
offs  and  landings,  and  other  aeronautical 
research. 

The  Committee  has  suggested  in  its 
1960  report  a  system  approach.  Includ- 
ed are : 

First.  Better  aircraft  missile  and  rocket 
design. 

Second.  Better  engine  design. 

Third.  Better  airport  planning. 

Fourth.  New  approach  to  zoning 
around  airports. 

Fifth.  Revised  air  tralHc  procedtu-es. 

Sixth.  Public  education. 

The  committee  was  careful  to  point 
out  that  all  the  avenues  listed  above 
must  be  approached  using  a  set  of  agreed 
upon  criteria  or  standards. 

I  fully  support  an  appropriation  to 
study  aircraft  noise.  On  April  21,  1963. 
I  Introduced  H.R.  14602  which  would 
provide  a  comprehensive  program  for  the 
control  of  all  noise.  My  bill  would  spe- 
cifically provide  that  an  OflBce  of  Noise 
Control  gather  existing  data  from  all 
other  agencies  to  be  used  In  research 
concerning  the  effects  of  all  noise.  My 
statement,  H.R.  14602,  and  related 
studies  appear  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  21.  1966,  at  pages  8745- 
8768.  Supporting  material  and  addi- 
tional statement  appears  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  May  2,  1986,  at  pages 
9470-9477. 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  however,  that  the 
notable  research  and  admirable  work 
now  being  carried  on  by  FAA,  NASA, 
and  CHABA  should  be  centralized  to 
insure  greater  efiQciency  and  more  bene- 
fit to  all  those  interested  in  the  general 
field  of  noise  abatement. 

What  is  needed  is  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram In  dealing  with  the  complex  prob- 
lem of  noise  abatement.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  go  off  in  several  different 
directions  in  our  effort  to  reduce  exces- 


sive noise.  Presently,  FAA  is  primarily 
concerned  with  noise  research  from  the 
perspective  of  where  and  how  the  planes 
fly. 

NASA  is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
mechanical  generation  of  noise. 

With  respect  to  aircraft  noise  abate- 
ment, what  we  all  mtist  be  primarily 
concerned  with  is  developing  a  central 
unit  of  "noise  information  clearing- 
house" where  the  efforts  of  all  the  present 
agencies  working  in  the  field  of  jet  air- 
craft noise  abatement  can  be  combined 
and  coordinated. 

One  way  to  accomplish  this,  as  sug- 
gested In  my  bill  H.R.  14602,  imder  title 
n,  would  be  to  provide  an  aircraft  noise 
and  pollution  control  service  which  could 
supply  the  centralization  needed  at  least 
for  aircraft  noise  studies.  Moreover,  It 
could  be  helpful  In  formulating  and  dis- 
seminating a  comprehensive  body  of 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  aircraft  noise 
abatement  and  could  establish  the  much 
needed  noise  criteria  standards. 

Finally  we  must  be  careftil  not  to 
merely  appropriate  a  blanket  amoimt  to 
be  used  for  jet  aircraft  noise  abatement. 
Just  in  the  field  of  aircraft  noise  alone 
we  are  beginning  to  realize  the  need 
for  other  abatement  studies,  for  example 
excessive  helicopter  noise.  Experience 
has  shown  us  that  we  need  a  compre- 
hensive plan  or  program  with  specific 
requirements  in  order  to  adequately  deal 
with  the  complex  task  of  noise  control 
and  at  the  same  time  insure  that  money 
will  not  be  wasted  as  a  result  of  later 
duplications  In  effort. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
rise? 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  I  say  emphatically  that  Congress 
must  take  aggressive  action  to  attack  the 
growing  problem  of  aircraft  noise.  My 
subcommittee  has  taken  the  lead  In  de- 
manding action.  Each  year  we  have 
provided  additional  fimds  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  in  the  current  authorization 
we  have  added  $2  million  above  the  NASA 
request  for  this  specific  purpose.  If  we 
now  provide  10  times  that  amount  above 
the  President's  budget.  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  will  not  be  spent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  three  cogent 
reasons  why  this  amendment  should  ivot 
be  adopted. 

No.  1.  there  must  be  a  clear  and  def- 
inite program  in  mind.  Nobody  has  the 
slightest  idea  how  you  are  going  to  be 
able  to  spend  this  $20  million.  We  rec- 
ognized in  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
vanced Research  and  Technology  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
that  the  problem  of  aircraft  noise  is  one 
which  affects  communities  throughout 
the  Nation.  Our  committee,  after  hav- 
ing thorough  hearings,  voted  $2  million 
in  addition  to  handle  the  problem  of  air- 
craft noise.  We  insisted  that  action  be 
taken  along  the  lines  of  a  definite  pro- 
gram to  suppress  aircraft  noise. 
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The  head  of  the  Aeronautics  Division 
of  NASA  indicated  specifically  that  this 
v^as  all  that  could  be  spent,  inxjrder  to 
carry  out  a  prosram.  Funds  beyond  this 
point  would  be  wasted,  and  would  clearly 
ha'.t  t:0  wait  on  an  overall  policy  deci- 
sion by  the  interagency  :ask  force  which 
is  examirung  this  problem. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  those  on 
the  minority  side,  who  have  talked  so 
much  about  economy,  try  to  figure  out 
how  this  money  specifically  is  going  to 
be  expended  It  must  be  expended 
through  a  program,  not  chasing  a  will-o'- 
the-wisp.  It  is  all  very  well  to  add  funds 
over  the  President  s  budget  for  student 
loans,  the  school  milk  and  school  lunch 
programs,  and  programs  which  are  al- 
ready underway  and  carefully  planned. 
But  It  is  sheer  waste  to  add  funds  beyond 
^he  budget  for  something  that  is  neither 
planned,  nor  for  which  the  agency  con- 
cerned dues  not  have  the  slightest  idea 
how  to  use  the  funds. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  quoted 
the  President's  message  on  transporta- 
tion which  was  sent  to  Congress  on 
March  2,  1966.  He  stopped  right  before 
a  verj'  key  sentence  in  that  message  in 
which  the  President  said: 

I  im  tcxlay  direcUjig  the  President's  Sci- 
ence Adviser  to  work  with  the  Administrators 
of  the  P'ederal  Aviation  Agency  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion and  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  frame 
an  action  program  to  attack  this  problem. 
I  am  asking  this  group  to  study  the  devel- 
opment of  noise  standards  and  the  com- 
patible use  of  land  near  airports;  consult 
with  local  communities  and  Industry;  and 
recommend  legislative  or  administrative  ac- 
tions needed  to  move  ahead  In  this  area. 

A  task  force  was  set  up.  on  the  second 
of  March,  to  work  on  this  problem  in  a 
coordinated  way.  This  is  the  second  rea- 
son why  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  is  not  sound.  We 
should  not  have  just  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  work 
on  aircraft  noise— it  is  too  important  to 
confine  to  one  agency.  We  have  to  get 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  deal  with 
what  causes  noise  in  the  runway  ap- 
proaches and  what  causes  noise  in  flight 
scheduling,  and  so  forth.  We  have  to 
have  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  work  on  the  effect 
of  aircraft  noi.se  as  it  relates  to  com- 
munity and  urban  development. 

This  must  be  a  national,  coordinated 
efTort  among  the  afTected  agencies.  It 
cannot  be  done  .simply  by  throwing  in 
$20  million,  which  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  has 
stated  in  public  hearings  it  cannot  spend 
fully     Tliat  is  my  .second  argument. 

Finally,  my  third  argument  is:  What 
effect  is  this  going  to  have  on  the  space 
program?  Where  are  you  going  to 
.vjueeze  out  this  S20  million  that  NASA 
says  it  cannot  st)end'' 

This  $20  million  is  coming  out  of  re- 
.search  and  development  In  my  open- 
ma  remarks  I  deplored  the  fact  that  re- 
-sparch  and  development  is  being  squeezed 
djun  year  after  year.  Our  mvestment 
in  the  future  is  being  reduced.  Our  in- 
vt'feiraent  m  the  Nation  s  space  streiigth 
in  the  1980's  and  1990s  has  already  been 


reduced  dangerously.  And  now  here  is 
the  suggestion  that  we  take  $20  million 
additional  out  of  vital  research  and  de- 
velopment programs,  in  favor  of  a  will- 
o'-the-wisp  which  has  not  even  been 
clearly  defined.  This  is  not  a  sound  way 
to  legislate. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  three  rea- 
sons— that  this  does  not  involve  a  defi- 
nite program,  that  this  would  take  money 
from  valuable  research  and  development, 
and  because  we  need  a  coordinated  inter- 
agency program  rather  than  doing  this 
in  a  piecemeal  fashion — I  ask  this  com- 
mittee to  reject  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECKLER.  I  gladly  yield  to  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had 
before  our  subconunittee  Mr.  Charles 
Harper,  who  is  the  Director  of  the  OfBce 
of  Aeronautics  in  the  department  of 
NASA.   Is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  HECHLER.    This  is  correct. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  He  testified  before  our 
committee,  under  questioning  from  me, 
that  NASA  cotUd  study — and  had  already 
studied — the  advisability  of  starting  such 
a  program  of  engineering  and  noise  re- 
search, and  that  such  a  program  would 
cost  $20  million. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  would  respectfully 
disagree  with  the  gentleman,  because  on 
page  196  of  the  hearings,  when  asked 
whether  he  could  use  this  full  amount, 
the  response  of  Mr.  Harper  was: 

Mr.  Habpxb.  Well,  I  think  my  answer  would 
have  to  be  that  It  Is  all  we  can  use,  fully  use, 
In  a  pure  R.  &  D.  sense. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  His  answer  relates 
to  pure  R.  St  D.  yes, — that  is  what  we 
have  been  doing  with  this  program,  year 
after  year:  pure  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  with  no  results.  We  want  to 
get  results.  To  get  results  we  have  to 
have  engineering.  That  costs  money. 
I  am  siu-e,  of  the  more  than  $4  billion 
that  is  in  the  program  for  research  and 
development,  they  can  find  some  way  to 
allocate  a  small  part  to  this  matter  of 
such  importance  to  so  many  people  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  after  investigating  it,  our 
committee  decided  that  control  of  air- 
craft noise  was  so  important  we  decided 
to  add  $2  to  the  $3  million  already  re- 
quested by  NASA.  Therefore,  I  feel  that 
is  adequate  and  I  ask  that  this  amend- 
ment be  rejected. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  and 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  of 
which  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
who  Just  spoke  is  a  very  fine  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  I  can  recall  that  in  the 
88th  Congress  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wydlkr]  and  I  became  inter- 
ested in  this  subject.  The  gentleman 
represents  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area,  and  I  represent  the  Chicago  metro- 
politan area,  where  this  is  indeed  a  very 
serious  problem  of  aircraft  noise. 

We  discussed  this  problem  at  some 
length  with  appropriate  witnesses  from 


the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, and  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  their  program  was  a  mini- 
mum program  and  that  there  reaUy  was 
not  the  degree  of  interest  or  activity  in 
this  area  of  noise  abatement  that  is 
needed,  either  from  an  engineering 
standpoint  or  from  a  technical  stand- 
point. 

As  a  restilt,  we  made  a  motion  in  the 
subconunittee  which,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  was  carried  by  the 
full  committee  and  by  the  Congress. 
This  brought  about  a  reallocation  of 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  develop 
the  technical  capability  of  reducing  jet 
aircraft  noise.  Unfortunately  NASA 
did  not  make  full  use  of  this  oppor- 
timity. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  point,  in  1966, 
where  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  spending  hundreds  of  miDions  of  dol- 
lars to  develop  aircraft  which  are  faster 
and  louder,  and  we  are  still,  at  this  point, 
not  applying  even  a  reasonable  portion 
of  our  resources  to  see  that  we  do  not 
reach  a  point  at  some  time  in  the  future 
when  the  noise  problem  will  be  com- 
pletely beyond  us  and,  in  fact,  we  shall 
have  brought  great  harm  to  the  country. 

I  know  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collier]  has  worked 
diligently  on  the  question  of  aircraft 
noise  abatement  in  the  Chicago  metro- 
politan area,  and  I  know  he  shares  my 
concern. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  his  efforts.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  force  the 
administration  to  bring  about  this  pro- 
gram, about  which  they  have  talked  so 
much  for  so  many  years,  but  on  which 
they  have  never  really  embarked  and  cer- 
tainly have  no  real  accomplishment  to 
demonstrate. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  wish  to  join  with  my 
colleague  from  Illinois  in  praise  of  my 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wydler]. 
I  reside  in  Suffolk  County,  an  adjoining 
cotmty  to  that  of  my  colleague  from  New 
York. 

If  any  of  my  colleagues  is  In  doubt 
about  supporting  this  amendment,  1 
should  like  to  invite  him  to  come  to  Long 
Island  and  spend  a  few  hours  there, 
where  he  cah  see  the  very  noisy  jets 
coming  over  the  schools  and  churches 
every  30  seconds  at  low  altitudes  stopping 
the  ordinary  Uving  of  these  people.  It  is 
an  inconvenience  to  them,  and  really  a 
terrible  thing. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  grabbing  the  problem  by  the 
tail.  I  hope  he  will  twist  it  and  get  the 
amendment  through.  It  is  vitally 
needed. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

I  share  the  view  of  my  colleague  from 
New  York  that  jet  noise  Is  a  dangerous 
menace  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  but  I  differ  with  him  on  the  ap- 
proach he  is  making  in  search  of  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  I  oppose  the 
amendment  for  the  reasons  I  shall  state. 
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Last  year  I  addressed  the  House  of 

Representatives,  and  included  state- 
ments in  the  Congressional  Record,  on 
12  occasions  dealing  with  every  aspect 
of  the  jet-noise-abatement  problem.  I 
sounded  an  alarm  to  my  colleagues  and 
told  them  that  if  they  did  not  have  the 
problem  when  I  spoke  last  May,  they 
would  soon  have  it.  I  sp>oke  of  the  ef- 
fect upon  health.  I  spoke  about  the 
need  for  coordination,  because  when  I 
came  here  in  January  1965  I  foimd  that 
there  were  six  agencies  doing  jet-noise 
research  without  agency  coordination. 

The  agencies  are  FAA  NASA,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Navy. 
At  long  last  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  response  to  my  letter, 
gave  his  attention  to  the  problem,  and, 
in  the  month  of  October,  there  was  held 
at  the  White  House  a  conference  on 
noise  abatement  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Dr.  Donald  F  Homig,  his  assist- 
ant on  science  and  technology.  The  re- 
port of  the  conference  came  out  in 
March  of  1966. 

The  President — ^the  first  President  of 
the  United  States  to  recognize  that  jet 
noise  is  a  national  problem — and  in  his 
transportation  message,  the  President 
appointed  a  task  force,  and  charged  it 
with  the  responsibility  "to  frame  an  ac- 
tion program  to  attack  this  problem."  I 
am  from  a  neighboring  district  to  that 
of  my  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wydler]. 

Nassau  Cotmty  residents,  agencies, 
committees,  and  civic  groups  have  criti- 
cized FAA  and  NASA  for  what  they  had 
been  doing  in  this  field  when  I  came  here. 
When  I  found  that  there  were  six  agen- 
cies all  going  in  different  directions  I 
understood  why.  For  the  sake  of  econ- 
omy, if  you  will,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a  business  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem, I  introduced  a  bill  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  all  these  six  agencies  in 
order  to  seek  a  final  answer  to  the  jet 
noise  problem. 

I  read  in  the  hearings  that  NASA  does 
not  need  any  more  money  for  this  job. 
They  did  not  request  this  money  and  they 
did  not  come  forward  for  that  reason 
with  a  program.  Now  let  me  turn  to  what 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Hechler].  mentioned.  On 
.oage  196  Mr.  WYDLia  questioned  Mr. 
Harper,  of  the  Office  of  Advanced  Re- 
search Technology. 

Mr.  Wtoler.  Now,  wlU  you  bring  that  $2 
million  figure  back  to  that  same — on  that 
same  basis  for  last  year? 

Mr.  Harper.  I  beUeve  It  was  about  a  50-50 
division  between  airport  noise  and  sonic 
boom  research  last  year. 

Mr.  Wydler.  I'm  Just  trying  to  get  whether 
toe  figure  this  year  is  the  same;  more  or  less? 

Mr.  Harper.  The  figure  this  year  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  last  year.    Yes. 

Mr.  Wtdler.  Now,  If  I  asked  you  does  this 
figure  represent  all  the  money  that  you  can 
use,  fully  use  In  the  problem  of  Jet  noise  sup- 
pression, what  would  be  your  answer? 

Mr.  Harper.  Well,  I  think  my  answer  would 
have  to  be  that  It  is  all  we  see  we  can  use, 
fully  use,  m  a  pure  R.  &  D.  sense. 

I  think  that  answer  tells  a  good  part 
of  the  story — what  would  the  $20  million 
be  used  for?     Nobody  in  Washington, 


D.C.,  know*  the  state  of  the  art.  Nobody 
knows  what  causes  the  noise.  Nobody 
has  come  up  with  a  program  to  tell  us 
whether  you  need  engine  design  research 
or  control,  or  whether  you  have  to  re- 
design the  aircraft,  or  whether  you  have 
to  have  additional  buffer  zones,  or 
whether  we  need  to  give  attention  to  the 
airfields.  I  am  prepared  to  tell  you  today 
that  the  Presidents  task  force  has  met 
and  a  progress  report  and  statement  of 
the  results  of  that  meeting  will  be  an- 
nounced shortly. 

I  believe  that  by  coordinating  our  ef- 
forts on  a  bipartisan  basis  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  President's 
task  force,  and  with  the  results  of  con- 
gressional hearings  on  HJR.  7981  and 
H.R.  7982  and  related  bills  we  can  ftilflU 
our  responsibilities  and  draft  a  legisla- 
tive program  which  will  pave  the  way  for 
real  progress  in  aircraft  noise  abatement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  through  whose  efforts, 
I  believe,  this  task  force  was  set  up.  He 
has  brought  this  problem  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  White  House.  He  has  talked 
with  members  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  on  a  number  of 
occasions  urging  that  action  be  taken 
on  this  problem  of  aircraft  noise.  As  a 
direct  result  of  his  efforts  I  believe  that 
tire  task  force  to  which  he  refers  was  set 
up  and  included  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage on  transportation.  I  commend  him 
on  his  efforts  in  this  important  field, 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  for  his  comments. 
What  I  am  doing  here  today  is  suggest- 
ing a  wise  course  to  follow;  it  is  practical 
and  is  financially  sound  for  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  the  only  program  that  we 
In  the  U.S.  Congress  can  undertake  for 
the  benefit  of  195  million  people  in  the 
United  States — a  permanent,  long-range 
solution  for  the  menace  of  jet  noise. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress 10  years,  and  I  would  conclude  to- 
day, if  I  did  not  know  better,  that  this 
Is  the  first  time  anyone  has  been  seri- 
ously concerned  about  the  jet  noise  prob- 
lem. I  assiu'e  you,  gentleman,  that  as  far 
back  as  1961,  when  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
and  Aeronautics  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  this 
was,  indeed,  a  concern  of  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive of  this  coimtry  at  that  time  and 
a  concern  of  our  committee.  Very  ex- 
tensive hearings  were  held  at  that  time 
delving  Into  the  problem  which  primar- 


ily was  centered  around  the  New  York 
and  Chicago  areas.  At  that  time  I  con- 
cluded after  long  hearings  which  in- 
volved the  carriers,  the  airport  authori- 
ties, the  FAA,  the  CAB,  and  all  of  the 
other  associated  agencies,  that  there  was 
really  no  agency  that  had  the  authority 
to  protect  the  people  on  the  ground. 

As  a  result  I  introduced  a  noise-abate- 
ment bill  which  would  have  established 
a  Commission  of  five  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  on  a  staggered-term  basis,  to  deal 
with  this  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  R.  &  D.  this 
problem  for  time  immemorial,  but  we  are 
whistling  in  an  empty  barrel  imless  we 
provide  some  authority  in  a  commission 
which  can  deal  objectively  with  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  research 
program  after  research  program,  hear- 
ing after  heaing.  and  we  have  a  good 
idea  as  to  what  the  problem  is. 

In  the  first  place.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  good 
part  of  the  problem  has  developed  from 
a  lack  of  foresight  and  poor  planning  in 
years  gone  by. 

I  repeat  that  unless  we  establish  a 
commission  which  has  authority  we  can 
research  into  the  problem  from  time  im- 
memorial and  we  will  find  no  answer  to 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  today  that  this  recom- 
mendation by  the  President  in  dealing 
with  this  problem,  belated  as  it  is,  wHl 
have  to  be  concluded  by  establishing  a 
commission  with  the  authority  to  deal 
with  these  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  private  sector  has 
expended  a  great  sum  of  money  over  the 
years  in  analyzing  and  evaluating  the 
problems  of  jet  noises.  The  solution  of 
this  problem  carries  itself  into  highly 
technical  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  if  we 
are  going  to  do  anything  more  than 
merely  research  itr— and  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Heckler]  said 
we  have  been  "squeezing"  research — we 
have  become  a  nation  that  has  spent  so 
much  money  for  research  that  one 
agency  after  another  is  duplicating  proj- 
ects in  the  same  areas.  The  great  prob- 
lem Involved  is  the  inability  to  coordi- 
nate the  facts  that  have  been  developed 
through  these  research  programs, 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  were  to  establish 
a  commission  it  would  dejtl  with  several 
aspects  of  the  problem.  Primarily  it 
would  coordinate  the  findings  of  research 
upon  which  we  have  expended  tremen- 
dous simas  of  money.  There  are  printed 
results,  planning,  and  recommendations 
in  volumes  on  this  subject  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  is  the  best  way  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem. 

Number  one,  the  bill  would  provide 
that  this  commission  woiild  deal  in  the 
areas  of  research  and  development  In 
aircraft  and  engine  design,  research  of 
design  application;  the  use  of  noise  sup- 
pression devices  and  aircraft  operations, 
covering  the  operation  of  aircraft  espe- 
cially in  and  around  airports,  and  the 
design,  construction  and  operation  and 
location  of  airports,  and  extend  all  au- 
thority— and  this  is  very  important — now 
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vested  In  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
regulatory  agencies.  During  the  hear- 
iHR.s  we  had  on  the  aircraft  problem  at 
O'Hare  Field,  responsibility  for  the  prob- 
lem was  bounced  back  and  forth  like  a 
pmg-pong  ball  One  agency  flipped  It 
over  to  the  other,  and  back  ii  would  come 
a»<ain.  One  agency  would  take  the  posi- 
tion that  it  couldn't  go  beyond  safety 
tactors:  another,  more  limitations.  We 
went  around  and  around  like  a  dog  chas- 
ing hLs  own  tail, 

Mr  Chairman,  unless  we  develop  an 
agency  or  commission  that  has  defined 
authority  and  responsibility  for  looking 
out  for  the  protection  of  the  residents 
and  homeowners,  we  are  never  going  to 
make  any  progress  with  the  noise  abate- 
ment problem. 

Mr  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Sir  COLLIER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  HECHLER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman's  approach  Is  emi- 
nently sound,  and  I  think  It  is  much 
more  preferable  to  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York, 

Mr  Chairman,  I  believe  such  a  com- 
mission is  the  approach  that  should  be 
taken,  rather  than  increasing  the 
amount  requested  here  in  this  legislation 
through  the  adoption  of  a  $20  million 
amendment  There  has  been  absolutely 
no  indication  as  to  how  this  $20  million  Is 
going  to  be  expended, 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  has  provided  a  very  excellent 
suggestion  as  to  how  this  problem  can 
be  resolved. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  fron;  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr  COLLIER  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
u.nanimous  consexit  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLLIER  Mr  Chairman,  I 
make  this  request  only  to  say  this:  that 
thi.s  bill  which  I  have  introduced,  for 
whatever  merit  it  may  or  may  not  have, 
and  which  I  reintroduced  again  In  the 
88th  Congre-ss  and  which  I  reintroduced 
in  this  Congress — I  would  invite  all 
Members  who  have  a  deep  interest  In  this 
problem,  as  I  know  you  have,  to  review  it. 
I  would  hope  that  the  Com.mlttee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  would 
give  it  some  consideration  this  year 

Mr.  'WELTNER  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

I.  too,  have  been  concerned  with  the 
problems  that  are  raised  by  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  The  city  of  Atlanta 
is  the  proud  poBsessor  of  the  fourth 
busiest  airport  In  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  addition  to  the  wonderful 
benefits  that  flow  from  that  airport,  there 
are  substantial  detriments  to  many  of 
our  citizens. 


For  instance ,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  recently  approved,  and  substan- 
tially financed,  the  building  of  a  new  par- 
allel ninway.  That  is  a  wonderful  help 
to  our  people. 

But  located  in  the  area  between  those 
two  nmways  are  485  homes — not  busi- 
nesses, or  warehouses — but  homes. 
These  homes  are  rendered  practically 
vsdueless.  The  FHA,  because  of  its  un- 
derwriting standards,  will  not  insure 
those  homes.  The  FAA  sajrs,  "'We  can- 
not acquire  that  property." 

The  FAA  says  that  this  is  an  FHA 
problem. 

The  FHA  says  that  it  is  an  FAA 
problem. 

Now  surely  It  is  someone's  problem. 
And  it  appears  to  me  that  it  Is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I,  too,  have  been  interested  in  legisla- 
tion to  try  to  solve  this.  Yet,  it  is  very 
discouraging  to  hear  everyone  say,  "'Well, 
we  need  to  pass  something  like  this  and 
we  certainly  need  to  do  sometliing  but 
it  ought  to  be  done  by  some  other  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress";  or,  "It  ought 
to  be  done  at  some  other  time";  or,  "It 
ought  to  be  a  part  of  some  other  organi- 
zation." 

Mr.  Chairman,  insofar  as  this  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
concerned,  this  is  a  time  when  some- 
thing can  be  done.  NASA  is  an  agency 
that  does  have  the  technical  knowledge 
and  ability  to  do  something  about  it. 

Under  the  Housing  Act  of  1965,  there 
is  contained  a  specific  section  which 
says  the  agency  director  will  make  a 
study  of  what  to  do  about  homes  located 
in  proximity  to  airports.  That  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

■When  the  time  came  to  see  what  had 
been  done,  they  said  "Well,  we  do  not 
have  any  money  to  do  that.  We  cannot 
study  that  problem." 

It  is  just  as  the  gentleman  who  pre- 
ceded me  said — we  have  witnessed  vari- 
ous dogs  chasing  various  tails,  and  as  a 
result  we  have  done  nothing  to  help  to 
solve  the  severe  personal  problems  that 
come  to  citizens  whose  only  crime  is  hav- 
ing an  airport  built  next  door  to  them. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
enthusiastically  in  support  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  PUCINSKl.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  discussion 
on  this  amendment  puts  into  proper 
focus  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  of 
Jet  noises  not  only  in  America  but 
throughout  the  world. 

In  my  own  district,  trafSc  from  the 
east- west  runway  of  the  world's  busiest 
airfield  at  O'Hare  Field  spills  out  over  my 
district. 

On  many  days  between  the  hours  of 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  7  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  there  are  as  many  as 
270  landings  or  departures  in  that  3- 
hour  period.  Airplanes  are  coming  In  at 
the  rate  of  every  40  or  50  seconds. 

If  you  do  not  tliink  this  shakes  up  a 
neighborhood  suid  has  very  deep-rooted 
psychological  prcrit>lems  as  well  as  various 


other  problems,  you  have  another  guess 
coming. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  people  In 
this  country  who  suffer  as  much  from 
the  hardship  of  jet  noises  than  the  people 
of  my  district  who  live  immediately  east 
of  O'Hare  Field. 

So  obviously  the  discussion  here  today 
does  indicate  the  depth  of  this  problem. 

I  shall  support  the  amendment  be- 
cause I  believe  $20  million  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  finding  a  solution. 

I  am  cosponsorlng  legislation  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collier) 
spoke  about  to  set  up  a  commission.  I 
think  that  Is  also  a  good  approach.  As 
you  know,  the  President  recently  in- 
structed Dr.  Hornlg,  his  science  adviser. 
to  bring  in  the  entire  resources  of  five 
major  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  start  coming  up  with  an  answer 
to  this  problem  Immediately. 

NASA  Itself  is  already  doing  a  great 
deal.  I  do  not  think  we  can  delay  any 
longer.  We  should  use  every  conceivable 
resource  to  find  a  solution  and  the  money 
specially  earmarked  can  help. 

I  would  like  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  this 
distinguished  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  to  ask  him  to  give  us  some 
idea  of  what  NASA  is  already  doing  on 
this  problem. 

Mr.  MILLER.  NASA  has  been  active 
on  this  problem.  This  is  an  Interagency 
problem.    It  has  been  studied. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  report  of  the  88th 
Congress  on  investigation  and  study  of 
aircraft  noises  that  was  made  following 
a  special  allocation  to  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Commission  of  $150,- 
000. 

Now  what  the  gentleman  from  Dlinois 
[Mr.  Collier]  has  said  and  what  you  say 
and  what  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Wydler]  has  said,  every  one  of  us 
is  able  to  say. 

I  live  under  an  umbrella  not  only  of  an 
airport  but  of  a  naval  air  station  and  the 
matter  of  jet  noises  is  of  vital  importance 
to  all  of  us.  I  do  not  think  writing  Into 
a  NASA  authorization  bill  a  blanket  sum 
of  $20  million  to  be  taken  where  It  can 
be  found  and  robbing  some  other  func- 
tion of  that  agency  of  money  that  we 
have  carefully  allotted  to  it  is  the  proper 
approach  to  the  problem.  I  believe  that 
the  proper  approach  is  the  one  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collikr] 
suggested  and  the  one  that  you  have  sug- 
gested. The  ground  work  has  already 
been  laid  In  the  Homig  Commission 
setup. 

Mr.  PUCINSKl.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
cently made  a  study  of  this  subject  in 
the  various  cities  of  the  country  that 
have  jet  operations.  A  conservative 
estimate  shows  that  the  lives  of  some  20 
million  Americans  have  been  seriously 
changed  with  the  advent  of  the  jet  age. 

I  support  the  commission  concept.  I 
am  also  happy  to  see  the  President 
forcing  and  pressing  these  agencies.  But 
I  wonder  If  we  could  also  get  a  commit- 
ment from  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  that 
his  committee  will  indeed  continue  prod- 
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ding  NASA,  which  is  now  doing  a  great 
deal  of  research  on  the  subject,  to  see  If 
they  can  come  up  with  a  faster  answer 
to  a  problem  confronting  20  million 
people  In  our  cotmtry,  and  an  answer 
which  they  desperately  need. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
committee  will  continue  to  prod  NASA, 
And  we  will  offer  the  cooperation  of  the 
committee  and  its  staff  to  the  Hornlg 
Commission  in  an  effort  to  try  to  arrive 
at  a  solution. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKl.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  proposal  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  would 
certainly  support  the  appointment  of  a 
permanent  commission  to  study  this 
problem.  I  live  In  the  shadow  of  the 
Kennedy  Airfield,  and  I  get  a  plane  every 
35  seconds.  Perhaps  we  can  also  obtain 
a  commitment  from  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  with  rela- 
tion to  hearings  on  Senate  bill  7981  and 
other  bills  relating  the  the  subject. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  ChahTnan.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKl.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  What  the  gentleman 
has  said  certainly  can  be  done.  We  have 
already  asked  NASA  to  give  us  a  full  re- 
port on  how  the  agency  could  spend  $20 
million  for  that  purpose.  I  would  be 
glad  to  hold  hearings. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  MHiLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  may  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

The  gentleman  frc«n  Illinois  is  recog- 
nized for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKl.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  'WYDLER.  Of  course,  I  am  en- 
couraged to  listen  to  those  statements 
that  you  are  going  to  look  into  this  mat- 
ter. But  the  point  of  fact  is  that  we 
are  now  pwLsslng  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  1967.  If  we  do  not  act 
now,  it  will  mean  that  this  request  will 
not  be  acted  on  until  1967  for  1968,  and 
you  will  have  to  tell  those  20  million 
people — and  I  do  not  want  to  tell  them — 
why  they  have  to  wait  another  year  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take 
this  action.  That  Is  what  we  are  facing 
on  the  floor  today. 

Sure,  I  am  for  the  Ccanmission,  too. 
but  let  us  do  something  we  can  do  now, 
today,  here. 

Mr.  PUCINSKl.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  absolutely  correct.  I  think 
we  have  a  serious,  positive  commitment. 
If  the  $20  million  amendment  carries,  it 
is  that  much  the  better.  But  I  think 
the  whole  discussion  has  served  an  ex- 
cellent purpose.    We  have  seen  on  both 


sides  of  the  aisle  Members  rising  from 
all  parts  of  America  to  speak  about  the 
jet  noise  problem.  We  know  it  Is  a  ma- 
jor problem  in  this  country,  and  I  am 
delighted  and  proud  that  so  many  of  us 
are  so  deeply  concerned  with  It,  as  obvi- 
ously we  are. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKl.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  TENZE31.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
an  appropriation  could  be  made  when 
the  transportation  blUs  come  into  the 
House  for  this  purpose?  Did  not  the 
President  refer  to  this  subject  and  recog- 
nize It  as  a  national  problem? 

Mr.  PUCINSKl.  I  gather  from  the 
dialog  that  is  taking  place  this  after- 
noon on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  20 
million  people  who  have  had  serious 
problems  with  jet  noises  can  start  look- 
ing toward  some  meaningful  and  hopeful 
relief  quickly. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  The  discussion  this  af- 
ternoon and  the  debate  concerning  the 
Interagency  nature  of  the  problem  is  very 
interesting  and  pertinent.  However,  the 
fact  is  that  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  is  the  agency  in 
charge  of  research  in  aeronautical  engi- 
neering. The  question  is  whether  or  not 
we  have  authorized  enough  money  to 
that  agency  to  carry  out  the  program.  As 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wydler]  has  pointed  out,  according  to 
testimony  before  the  committee  this 
year,  it  will  require  $20  million  for  NASA 
to  conduct  a  full  scale  program  with 
thorough  research  evaluation  of  the  en- 
gineering problems  inherent  in  Jet  noise. 

As  I  walked  to  the  Capitol  this  morn- 
ing, the  air  was  filled  with  the  sound  of 
jets.  As  jets  come  to  La  Quardia  Field, 
the  same  noise  is  increasingly  dampening 
the  spirits  of  people  in  Manhattan, 
Queens,  and  Brooklyn. 

The  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee under  the  able  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Miller],  has  been 
concerned  with  this  problem.  The  aero- 
nautical program  has  been  Increased  by 
some  $2  million.    But  we  can  do  more. 

Today  we  have  a  chance  to  require  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration to  do  more  than  it  has  done 
to  date. 

This  Is  a  very  serious  problem.  It  Is 
a  very  serious  problem  for  cities  all  over 
the  country;  for  those  of  us  who  ride  in 
airplanes,  and  for  our  constituents  who 
live  in  the  shadow  and  in  the  noise  belt 
of  these  airplanes. 

I  support  this  amendment,  and  I  hoi>e 
we  will  move  ahead.  Other  Investiga- 
tions and  hearings  can  follow  in  Its  wake. 
The  essential  question  of  engineering 
expertise  rests  In  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration. 

The  problem  has  to  be  solved  How 
other  agencies,  such  as  the  Department 


of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  deal 
with  the  effects  of  noise  on  the  conunu- 
nlty  is  very  important,  but  NASA  should 
deal  with  the  jet  noise  Itself  and  the  en- 
gineering questions  associated  with  It. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  keep  the  record  straight  with 
respect  to  this  $20  million.  I  read  from 
the  hearing  record : 

Mr.  'WoLiT.  'Would  it  be  your  recommenda- 
tion that  If  we  could  make  available  to  you 
an  additional  $20  million  that  you  could 
m&ke  great  strides  In  this  direction? 

Mr.  Habper.  Well,  I  think  that  alone — and 
I'm  not  certain  that  I'm  qualified  to  make 
this  statement,  but  that  alone  without  some 
regulatory  activity  to  force  the  use  of  sound 
control  devices  would  probably  not  produce 
results  very  fast. 

However,  if  NASA  were  given  such  support 
and  responsibility,  to  determine  Its  applica- 
tion, the  resulting  act  would  Identify  It  very 
clearly  for  the  airlines  and  whoever  had  re- 
sponsibility for  regulatory  pressure  Just  what 
could  be  done. 

It  would  help.  It  would  not  do  it.  I 
just  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  amendment  would  direct  that 
we  take  $20  million  of  money  that  has 
already  been  allocated.  No  money  has 
been  set  up  In  this  budget  for  this.  That 
is  picking  on  one,  robbing  one  part  of 
NASA  to  try  to  put  this  over. 

This  is  not  good  legislation.  The  gen- 
tleman himself  did  not  offer  this  In  com- 
mittee. Did  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wydler]  offer  this  in  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  been  giving  this  matter  a  great  deal 
of  thought,  and  I  went  so  far  as  to  have 
Mr.  Harper  come  to  my  office  to  discuss 
this  further,  to  clarify  the  testimony. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  asked  the  gentlemsm 
if  he  offered  It  in  committee,  and  his 
answer  was  "no." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  No,  I  decline  to  yield  fur- 
ther. I  simply  say  In  response  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  no  other  agency  of  the  Government 
I  know  of  has  the  capacity  and  agility  to 
reprogram  that  NASA  has.  I  am  sure,  if 
the  $20  million  Is  put  into  this  jet  noise 
program,  NASA  will  find  a  way  to  do  the 
other  programs  as  well. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  WydlirI. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.   I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der If  we  could  arrive  at  some  limitation 
of  debate  on  this?  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
terminate  at  a  quarter  to  five,  the  last 
3  minutes  to  be  allocated  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
from  California  asks  that  all  debate  on 
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the  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  terminate  at  4:45,  with  the  last 
3  m.inutes  to  be  reserved  to  the  com- 
mittee 

L>  tnere  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
ger.tleir.ar.  from  California. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  able  chairman 
of  the  commnttee,  the  sentleraan  from 
Cahfoniia .' 

First.  I  wish  to  commend  the  able 
gentleman  and  his  committee  for  the 
maaiiificent  leadership  they  have  given 
to  the  space  program,  for  the  Congress 
and  for  the  country.  This  is  one  of  the 
miost  vital  of  all  the  programs  which 
face  the  country  and  the  Congress  today. 
What  I  am  ver>-  much  concerned  about, 
Mr  Chairman,  is  whether  there  is  enough 
m.oney  for  tiie  space  program,  in  this  bill 
to  assure,  as  far  as  we  possibly  can.  that 
we  are  going  to  be  aiiead  of  the  Russians 
m  i^etting  to  the  moon,  according  to  our 
comimitment,  before  the  end  of  this 
decade? 

I  have  a  feeling  that  we  are  coming 
vp.'-y  close  to.  if  we  have  not  already 
reached  or  passed,  the  critical  decisions 
which  will  determine  whether  we  will 
succeed  or  fail  in  letting  the  free  world 
make  tiiis  flr.'^t  accomplishment  of  put- 
ii!i^'  men  on  the  moon  and  bringing  them 
back 

Mr,  Chairman,  as  I  .said,  what  I  am 
viially  concerned  about  :s  whether  there 
IS  e:iou«h  money  provided  by  the  Con- 
E;res.s  for  success  in  our  space  program. 
I  .should  like  to  have  the  able  chairman 
tell  the  Hou.se  whether  he  'oelieves  this 
bill  does  provide  enough  money  for  us 
to  keep  our  space  commitments.  If  there 
!S  not  enough  money,  so  far  a.-:  I  irr.  in- 
dividually concerned,  I  war.*  :some  more 
provided.  I  do  not  want  somebody  to 
come  up  later  on  and  .say.  Tn  1967,  1968, 
or  1969 — or  in  1966 — Congress  was  to  re- 
strictive in  the  amount  of  money  made 
available  and  we  did  not  quite  make  It." 
We  know  how  we  felt  when  Russia  put 
the  sputnik  in  space.  I  do  not  want  to 
wake  up  some  morning  and  find  the  Rus- 
sians achieving  some  comparable  propa- 
ganda and  scientific  victory  over  us. 

Therefore,  I  ask  the  able  chairman 
whether  there  is  enough  money  author- 
ized in  this  bill  for  otu-  space  program? 
Mr.  MILLER.  This  is  a  very  frugal 
program  which  will  allow  us  to  proceed 
very  carefully  if  we  conserve  our  funds. 
It  is  not  the  amount  of  money  I  would 
like  to  see  in  It,  but  in  view  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  today  it  Is  as  much 
as  we  can  hope  to  get  and  as  much  as 
I  feel  we  can  hope  to  get.  I  believe  It 
will  allow  us  to  meet  our  commltm.ent 
but  it  will  not  allow  us  to  meet  our  com- 
mitment if  we  divert  the  funds  which 
have  been  carefully  examined  and  use 
them  for  something  which  was  not  con- 
sidered fully  In  the  commutee. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  In  other  words,  this 
is  what  might  be  called  a  tight  budget 

Mr.  MILLER.  This  Is  an  extremely 
tight  budget.  In  spite  of  the  statement 
of  the  author  of  the  amendment  that 
"it  could  be  squeezed  out  some  place," 


If  $20  million  could  be  squeezed  out  of 
the  budget  then  the  committee  which 
has  been  so  complimented  has  not  done 
its  job  properly,  because  It  has  looked 
carefully  for  far  less  than  $20  million. 
It  has  tried  to  conserve  every  dollar. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  able  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  express  my 
utmost  agreement  in  principle  with  the 
able  gentleman  who  offered  the  amend- 
ment. I  represent  a  district  which  em- 
braces Miami  International  Airport.  We 
have  jet  noises  there.  All  of  us  are 
aware  of  these  problems.  But  I  wonder 
whether  this  is  the  place  for  us  to  try  to 
solve  the  problem. 

This  is  primarily  a  space  program  for 
our  country  we  are  working  on  today.  Is 
that  not  the  most  challenging  issue  fac- 
ing this  House  and  facing  our  coimtry 
today? 

Therefore.  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  defeated. 

Let  us  go  ahead  with  the  space  pro- 
gram today  as  the  able  committee  has 
prepared  it  and  take  up  our  other  prob- 
lems in  other  measures  in  due  course. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  all  debate  will 
terminate  at  4:45.  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Miller]  .  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Is  recognized  to 
close  the  debate  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I 
can  say  is  that  I  am  quite  sympathetic, 
as  sympathetic  as  any  other  man  on  the 
floor,  to  the  problem  of  finding  a  solu- 
tion to  Jet  noise.  This  is  not  the  time 
and  this  Is  not  the  place  to  do  It. 

I  £isk  that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  WydlkrI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Wydler)  there 
were — tyes  27,  noes  64. 

So  the  tunendment  ■w&s  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Si)eaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Plynt,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  14324)  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  devel- 
opment, construction  of  facilities,  and 
administrative  operations,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
829,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RxcoMicrr 

Mr  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentlanan  op- 
posed to  the  blU? 


Mr.  WYDLER.  I  am  in  its  present 
form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recomimit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Wydler  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
HJl.  14324  to  the  Comjnlttee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  with  Instructions  that  It  be 
returned  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendment: 

Page  3,  after  line  2,  Insert  the  following: 
"except  that,  of  the  total  amount  authorized 
for  'Research  and  development'  by  this  sub- 
section, the  sum  of  $20,000,000  shall  be  uti- 
lized for  the  purpose  of  reEearch  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  aircraft  noise  [along  with  the  funds 
allocated  to  that  purpose  from  the  authori- 
zation contained  In  paragraph  (18)],  and 
the  amounts  otherwise  made  available  pur- 
suant to  the  authorizations  contained  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (21)  shall  be  ad- 
justed by  the  Administrator  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  make  such  sum  available  for 
that  purpose."  >. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  ^was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Doorkeeper  will 
close  the  doors,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
wUl  notify  absent  Members,  and  the 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  90,  nays  271,  not  voting  71.  as 
follows : 


[Roll  No.  80] 

YEAS— 90 

Adams 

Orover 

Qule 

Addabbo 

Qumey 

QuUlen 

Arends 

Halleck 

Reld,  111. 

Bates 

Hal  pern 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Belcher 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Relnecke 

Bow 

Horton 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Broomfleld 

Hoemer 

Roblson 

Brown,  Clar- 

Hun«nte 

Rosenthal 

ence  J.,  Jr. 

Hutchinson 

Rumsfeld 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Johnnon,  Pa. 

Ryan 

Buchanan 

Kastenmeler 

Saylor 

Ofcrtec 

King,  N.Y. 

Schneebell 

Cederberg 

Krebs 

Schwelker 

Chamberlain 

Kupferman 

Secrest 

Clatisen, 

Langen 

Smith,  Calif. 

DonH. 

Latta 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Cleveland 

Lipscomb 

Springer 

CoUler 

McEwen 

Stafford 

Onrbett 

MacGregor 

Stalbaum 

Cfe»mer 

iUchel 

Stanton 

Curtin 

Mlnshall 

Talcott 

Dague 

Moore 

Thomson,  Wis 

Delaney 

Nelsen 

Watklns 

Devlne 

O'Konskl 

Weltner 

Dickinson 

O'Neal,  Qa. 

Whalley 

Dwyer.' 

O'Neill,  Mass, 

Wldnall 

Pino 

Ottlnger 

Wyatt 

Pord.  Gerald  R 

PeUy 

Wydler 

Frellnghuysen 

Pike 

Younger 

Puiton.  Pa. 

Pofl 

Zahlockl 

OoodeU 

Puclnskl 
NAYS— 271 

Abbltt 

Annunzlo 

Bell 

Abemethy 

Ashbrook 

Bennett 

Albert 

Ashmore 

Berry 

Andwson,  ni 

Asplnall 

BetU 

Andenon, 

Ayres 

Blnghaiu 

Tenn. 

Bandsxn 

Blatnlk 

Andrews, 

Barrett 

Boggs 

K.  I>ak. 

Battln 

Boland 
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Boiling 

Brademas 

Brock 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Burke 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CabeU 

CablU 

Callan 

Callaway 

Cameron 

Carey 

Casey 

Celler 

Chelf 

Clancy 

Clark 

ClawEon,  Del 

Cohelan 

Conable 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corman 

Craley 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wte. 

Dawson 

dela  Garza 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

DlngeU 

Dole 

Danohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwaids,  La. 

Erienborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

E^lns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

Parnsley 

Pamum 

PasceU 

Plndley 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Prtedel 

Pulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 
Oettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Oailgan 
Gonzalez 
Grabowskl 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Qrelgg 


Orlder 

Gross 

Gubeer 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Haley 

BaU 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harsha 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Hecliler 

Hektoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Hollard 

Howard 

Hull 

Huot 

Ichord 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Keith 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynski 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long,  La 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCulioch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGrath 

McMillan 

McVicker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

May 

Meeds 

MUler 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MIze 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

O  Hara,  lU. 

OHara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 


Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pbilbln 

Pickle 

Plmle 

Poage 

Pool 

Powell 

Price 

Purcell 

Race 

RandaU 

Redlln 

Rees 

R«ifel 

Ra&nick 

ReusB 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Schisler 

Schmidhauser 

Scott 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomjjson,  Tex. 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tuniney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watson 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whj  toner- 

Whltten 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 


NOT  VOTING— 71 


Adair 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Ashley 
Baring 
Beckworth 
Bolton 
Bray 
Burleson 
Clevenger 
Coimer 
Conyers 
cunu 


Denton 

Dlggs 

Dowdy 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ellsworth 

Feighan 

Fisher 

Pogarty 

Praser 

Fuqua 

OrUttn 

GrUBths 

Hamilton 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hays 


Herlohg 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kee 

KeUy 

Keogh 

tAndrum 

Love 

Madden 

MaUllard 

MarUn.  Bfaas. 


Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Morris 

Morse 

Morton 

Multer 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Nix 


O'Brien 

Roberts 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roudebush 

Scheuer 

Selden 

Steed 

Sweeney 

Thomas 

Todd 


ToU 

Utl 

Vaulk 

Vlgorlto 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watts 

WlUlams 

WUlls 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

ttx.  Feighan  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Pogarty  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mrs.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr,  MaUllard, 

Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  O'Brien  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Glenn 
Andrews. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Grlfan. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Denton  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mrs.  GrlfBths  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Irwin. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Love  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Sweeney. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Pisher. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  WllUs. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr,  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Walker  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Clevenger. 

Mr.  Oolmer  with  Mr.  Todd. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Beck- 
worth. 

Mr.  Matthews  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Coimer  with  Mr.  Vlgorlto. 

Messers  BARRETT,  BERRY,  BYRNES 
of  Wisconsin,  and  LAIRD  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 
were — ^yeas     349,     nays     10.     answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  72,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  81] 
YEAS— 349 

Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  111. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
AsplnaU 
Ayres 
Bandctra 


Barrett 

Brown,  CHUf . 

Bates 

Brown,  Clar- 

Bat tin 

ence  J..  Jr. 

Belcher 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Bell 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Bennett 

Buchanan 

Berry 

Burke 

Betts 

Burton,  Calif. 

Bingham 

Burton,  Utah 

Blatnlk 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Boggs 

CabeU 

Boland 

CahlU 

BolHng 

Callan 

Bow 

Callaway 

Brademas 

Cameron 

Brooks 

Carey 

Broomfleld 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Craley 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cimningham 
Curtin 
Daddarlo 
Dogue 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
DlngeU 
Dole 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 

Downing 
Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Dwyer 
Dyal 

Edmondson 
Eklwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
Erlenbom 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Parbsteln 
Farnsley 
Famum 
PasceU 
Plndley 
Pino 
Flood 
Flynt 
Pogarty 
Foley 

Pord,  Gerald  R. 
Pord, 

WlUlam  D. 
Fountain 
Prtedel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
F^llton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
GllUgan 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Grabowskl 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Orelgg 
Grlder 
Orlffln 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Hagan,  Ga. 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Halpem 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Iowa 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harsha 
Harvey,  Mich. 
Hathaway 


Hawkins 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jennings 

Johnson,  CaUf, 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y, 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynsld 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

L«nnon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCviUoch 

McDade 

McDoweU 

McEwen 

McPall 

McGrath 

McMUlan 

McVicker 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackle 

Mackay 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

MlUer 

Mills 

tCniah 

Mink 

MlnshaU 

Mice 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  lU. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

O'Hara,  HI. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O'NelU,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phil  bin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Powell 


Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

QulUen 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Rees 

Reld,  lU. 

Reld,  NY. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Arts. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roblson 

Rodmo 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rouan 

Roncallo 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roueh 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Schisler 

Schmldhatiser 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrtver 

Sickles 

SUces 

Slsk 

SkubltB 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Smith,  Vs. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

SuUlvan 

Taloott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Weltner 

WhaUev 

White.  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl, 
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Brock 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Collier 
D«vla,  WU. 
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NAYS— 10 

Oreen,  Oreg.        O  Neal,  O*. 
Oroes  Younger 

Joelson 
Laird 


ANSWERED     PRESENT" — 1 


Wordier 
NOT  %^OTINa — 78 


A:.drew3. 

Andrews, 
Oienn 
Ashley 

Beckworth 

Bolton 

Bray 

Burleson 

Clevenger 

Colmer 

Oonyers 

Curtis 

Denton 

Dlggs 

D.  wdy 

EdwH-ril 

E;is*orth 

Fa. .or. 

Peigtan 

F'.sher 

Frf::r.ghuys*n 


Ala 


Onfflths 

HdmlUon 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hays 

Herlong 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Okia. 

Janes,  .^la. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kee 

Ke;;y 

Kt'ogn 

Landrum 

Love 

Miidden 

Maiiaard 

KLtrtln,  Mas*. 

Mathia." 

Mat-sunii^a 

Matthews 

Mjrr;s 

Mo.T*e 


Morton 

Multer 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Murray 

Nix 

OBrlen 

Roberts 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roudebusb 

Scheuer 

Selden 

Steed 

Sweeney 

Thomas 

Todd 

Toll 

Utt 

VanUc 

Vlgortto 

Walker,  N.  Mex, 

Watts 

Williams 

Willis 


So 

Th 
pairs 

Mr 

se'.ta 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr^ 
Mrs 
Mr 

thlas. 
Mr 
Mrs 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mrs, 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Scheu 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 

Of  Ok 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 

rlto. 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
.Mr 
Mr 
.Mr 


the  bill  was  passed. 

e   Clerk    an.n.ounced   the   following 

Keogh  w,t.h  Mr    M.u-tln  of  Maaeachu- 

Booney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Adair. 
Feighan  with  Mrs.  Boitxan. 
Fallon  with  Mr   Morse. 
O'Brien  with  Mr   Utt. 
Herlong  with  Mr   MallUard. 
Burleson  with  Mr   Bray. 
.  Thomas  with  Mr    Curti». 
M'orphy    of   New   York    with  Mr.   Ma- 

Morrls  with  Mr    Olenn  Andrews. 

Kelly  with  Mr    Morton. 
Roberta  with  Mr   Edwards  of  Alabama. 
Hays  with  Mr    Harvey  of  Indiana. 
FYaser  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen 
Toil  with  Mr   Roudebush. 
.  onfflths  with  Mr   Ellsworth. 
Fuqua  with  Mr.  Madden, 
Landrum  with  Mr.  Kee 

Colmer    with    Mr.    Clevenger. 

Rooney    of    Pennsylvania    with    Mr. 
er 

Sweeney  with  Mr  Dlggs. 
Multer  with  Mr   Nix 
J.jj-man  with  Mr   Todd 
Jones  of   .Alabama   with    Mr    Johnson 
lihoma. 

Conyers  with  .Mr  Ashley 
George  W.  Andrews  wTth  .Mr 
Watts  with  Mr.  Vanik 
Walker  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Vlgo- 


Barlng. 


Steed  with  Mr   Irwin. 
Ja.cob.s  with  Mr   Beckworth. 
Denton  with  Mr   Fisher. 
Hamilton  with  Mr   Willis 
WUil&ms  with  Mr    Matthews. 
Matsunaga  with  Mr  Dowtly. 
Selden  with  .Mr   Ijove 


The  result  of  the  v>ie  '■f.&s  announced 
a.s  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
\frLLER.      Mr     Speaker,    I    a^i 


have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just  pckssed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSEi^  AGREEMENT 
TO  PUT  OVER  ROLLCALL  VOTES 
PROM  MAY  4  TO  MAY  5 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  rollcaU 
votes,  other  than  on  questions  of  pro- 
cedure, which  may  be  demanded  on  to- 
morrow. May  4,  be  put  over  until  Thurs- 
day, May  5. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  ask  the  gentleman 
what  is  the  object  of  putting  over  the 
votes? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  reason  is  that  sev- 
eral Members  are  going  to  the  funeral 
of  the  late  Senator  McNamara,  of  Mich- 
igan.    That  is  the  only  reason. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 

There  was  no  objection. 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Member?  n:ia,y 


STRONGER  CIVIL  RIGHTS  PROTEC- 
TION URGED 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extoid 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  four 
times  in  the  last  9  years  Congress  has 
passed  legislation  to  guarantee  equal 
rights  for  every  American  citizen. 

Today,  these  equal  rights  still  have  not 
been  fully  achieved.  In  housing  and  em- 
ployment, in  voting  and  equal  protection 
before  the  law,  American  citizens  are  still 
denied  access  and  opportimity  because 
of  the  color  of  their  skin. 

This  discrimination  must  be  ended.  It 
1b  wasteful  and  It  is  wrong. 

THX  ADMZmsnUTIOM'S   PKOPOSAL 

On  last  Thursday,  the  President  sub- 
mitted a  special  message  and  draft  legis- 
lation to  carry  out  a  pledge  made  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  4  months  ago. 

This  legislation  Is  commendatory,  as 
far  as  it  goes.  It  should  and  must  be 
passed  before  another  4  months  go  by, 
but  it  also  must  be  strengthened. 

The  President  was  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect when  he  said: 

No  civil  lights  act,  IxyweTar  historic,  will 
be  final. 


But,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  certainly 
obligated  to  improve  that  legislation 
where  it  can  be  improved.  We  would  be 
negligent  If  we  did  not  make  it  as  com- 
prehensive and  thorough  as  we  possibly 
can.  The  magnitude  of  our  task,  and  its 
long  standing,  demand  nothing  less. 

STBENGTHENTNG    AMENDMENTS 

The  draft  legislation  proposed  last 
week  can  be  improved,  and  the  legisla- 
tion which  I  am  introducing  today  will, 
I  believe,  do  so.  Among  other  things,  It 
will  strengthen  the  administration's  pro- 
posal by: 

First,  providing  for  the  removal  of  cer- 
tain cases  from  State  to  Federal  courts 
where  this  is  deemed  necessary  to  achieve 
equal  protection  of  the  laws ; 

Second,  granting  civil  indemnification 
awards  where  a  person  is  injured  while 
lawfully  exercising  rights  protected  by 
the  Constitution ; 

Third,  extending  the  provisions  of  the 
fair  employment  practices  title  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  to  State  and  local 
government  units ;  and 

Fourth,  broadening  the  authority  of 
individuals  or  the  Attorney  General  to 
obtain  injunctions  against  violations  of 
constitutional  rights,  and  doing  so  in  ad- 
vance rather  than  after  the  fact. 

I  believe  each  of  these  provisions  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  deal  practicall> 
with  present-day  problems,  and  I  urge 
that  they  be  adopted. 

OTHER    PROVISIONS 

I,  also,  strongly  favor  the  major  pro- 
visions of  the  administration  bill,  which 
my  own  measure  also  includes,  to — 

First,  insure  nondiscriminatory  prac- 
tices in  the  selection  of  Juries  in  both 
Federal  and  State  courts ; 

Second,  strengthen  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's ability  to  deter  and  punish 
those  who  threaten  or  injure  civil  rights 
worker's;  and 

Third,  declare  an  efifective  national 
policy  against  racial  discrimination  In 
the  sale,  rental,  and  financing  of  housing, 

NEED    rOR    ACTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  no  time  to  lose. 
This  legislation  must  be  enacted  at  this 
session  of  the  Congress. 

For  100  years  and  more,  we  have 
sought  to  insure  full  citizenship  for  every 
American.  The  promise  is  still  unmet 
and  the  pledge  is  still  imfulfilled. 

There  can  and  there  must  be  no  such 
thing  &s  second-class  citizenship  in  the 
United  States.  This  legislation,  which 
carries  out  many  of  the  proposals  and 
recommendations  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  can  take  us  a  major  step  of 
the  way  toward  completing  the  major 
item  of  our  Nation's  unfinished  business. 


GILBERT  "CIVIL  RIGHTS  ENFORCE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1966" 
Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  m&tter 
and  tables. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  se- 
cure in  this  country  equal  Justice  for  all 
men.  Considerations  of  rtice,  color,  or 
creed  must  now  be  removed  from  every 
court  in  this  land,  without  exception. 

Let  me  point  out  that,  though  we  often 
cancel ve  of  justice  to  come  only  from 
our  Judicial  system,  we  must  remember 
that  that  Judicial  system — directly  or  In- 
I  directly,  initially  or  finally — is  responsive 
to  the  electorate.  Secondly,  no  one  can 
deny  that  the  bulk  of  justice  is  admin- 
istered, not  by  the  courts,  but  by  the  po- 
liceman on  the  beat,  by  the  sheriff,  and 
by  the  district  attorney.  These  are  elect- 
ed officials;  therefore,  to  secure  justice  we 
must,  at  least,  conscientiously  and 
thoroughly  concern  ourselves  with  mak- 
ing sure  that  the  promise  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  is  fulfilled. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  dealing 
with  this  key  problem,  as  well  as  treating 
the  discrimination  problems  of  our  State 
and  Federal  courts.  An  analvsis  of  my 
bill  entitled  "The  Civil  Rights  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1966,"  follows: 

My  bill  is  in  part  composed  of  the 
major  provisions  of  three  bills  that  have 
already  been  introduced  in  one  form  or 
another,  as  well  as  containing  several 
completely  new  proposals.  The  bill  that 
Is  drawn  upon  most  extensively  is  that 
prepared  by  the  attorneys  for  the  orga- 
nizations belonging  to  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 

The  second  bill  is  the  administration 
proposal,  which  is  primarily  drawn  upon 
for  the  education  and  housing  titles — 
as  well  as  for  the  provisions  implement- 
ing the  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
redefining  congressional  power  to  make 
criminal  those  acts  violating  civil  rights 
on  account  of  race  or  color.  However.  I 
have  added  additional  language  to  the 
administration's  draft  of  those  titles  to 
give  additional  enforcement  support  to 
the  housing  title  and  to  plug  already  ap- 
parent gaping  loopholes  In  the  education 
title  as  applied  to  many  States  In  the 
South.  The  substantive  provisions  of 
both  titles  as  set  forth  in  the  President's 
bill  remain  unchanged. 

I  have  incorporated  the  very  excellent 
provisions  of  the  administration's  bill 
implementing  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision In  the  Penn  and  Rainy  cases, 
which,  in  very  specific  terms,  make  crim- 
inal broad  areas  of  exercise  of  constitu- 
tional rights  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  regardless  of  their  race  or  color. 
The  third,  much  smaller  and  more 
limited  bill,  is  that  drafted  by  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Civil  Rights  Under 
Law  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
New  York  City. 

Initially.  I  beUeve  it  is  in  order  to 
point  out  my  reasons  for  preferring  the 
jury  selection  procedures  of  the  leader- 
ship conference  bill  over  those  of  the  ad- 
ministration bUl.  I  agree  with  the  at- 
torney general  of  Alabama,  Richmond 
Plowers,  in  his  Chicago  speech  of  a  few 


days  ago  that  leaving  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  southern  authorities  the  dis- 
cretion as  to  which  particular  Negroes 
shall  be  placed  upon  juries  wiU  result  In 
"Uncle  Tom"  Juries  in  State  courts. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  the  use  of  the 
voter  list  for  either  State  or  Federal 
juries — cus  contrasted  with  a  sampling  of 
the  total  population — automatically  ex- 
cludes large  numbers  of  Negroes.  Even 
today  in  Alabama,  less  than  half  of  the 
adult  Negro  population  is  registered  to 
vote.  In  addition,  the  administration's 
literacy  requirement  will  have  most  im- 
fortunate  results  in  many  areas  of  the 
worst  discrimination.  For  example,  the 
very  recent  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
survey  In  the  Mississippi  Delta  shows 
that  over  50  percent  of  the  adult  Ne- 
groes interviewed  had  less  than  a  sixth 
grade  education.  Moreover,  the  admin- 
istration bill  relies  far  too  much  upon 
the  unfettered  discretion  of  the  Federal 
district  judges,  too  many  of  whom  in  the 
Deep  Southern  States  have  shown  them- 
selves, in  charitable  terms,  unwilling  to 
promptly  enforce  civil  rights  legislation. 
I  might  note  also  that  the  administra- 
tion bill  contains  no  removal  provision, 
no  provisions  for  civil  indemnification  of 
persons  injured  In  the  exercise  of  their 
civil  rights,  no  provisions  to  close  loop- 
holes in  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  and  no 
provisions  for  removal  from  office  of  lo- 
cal police  officials  who  commit  gross  vio- 
lations of  the  civil  rights  of  citizens  on 
account  of  their  race,  as  well  as  other 
needed  additions  to  the  civil  rights  laws 
which  I  have  included  In  my  bill. 

The  following  paragraphs  on  jury  se- 
lection deal  with  the  leadership  confer- 
ence bill  as  modified  by  my  bill : 

The  leadership  conference  bill  has 
already  been  introduced  by  several  Mem- 
bers of  both  tills  and  the  other  body.  Its 
provisions  are  reasonably  well  known; 
therefore,  I  will  point  out  the  changes 
that  I  have  made  in  the  leadership  con- 
ference bill.  As  a  footnote,  I  might  add 
that,  although  there  seems  to  me  to  be 
considerable  merit  to  the  more  auto- 
matic approach  of  the  Yale  bill,  which 
is  a  real  contribution  to  our  efforts;  yet, 
I  believe  that  a  number  of  its  provisions 
and  methods  of  operation  are  rather  un- 
clear and  will  cause  difficulty.  Further 
revision,  however,  may  well  make  the 
Yale  bill  the  better  approach. 

Initially  my  bill  amends  section  106(a) 
of  the  leadership  conference  bill  to  ex- 
plicitly provide  for  assimiption  of  State 
court  selection  procedures  by  the  U.S. 
courts  of  appeal  when  the  U.S.  district 
courts,  as  has  unfortunately  happened 
so  often  in  many  Southern  States,  re- 
fuse to  exercise  their  responsibilities 
under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 

Section  108  of  my  bill  broadens  the 
authority  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
challenge  jury  selection  procediu-es,  and 
related  procedures,  to  include  all  opera- 
tions of  the  State  court  system  put  into 
effect  after  January  1,  1966,  and  with 
the  purpose  or  effect  of  circimiventing 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  More- 
over,   the    leadership    conference    bill 


merely  allows  the  Attorney  General  to 
bring  action  to  prevent  the  circumven- 
tion of  this  act.  My  bill  requires  him  to 
bring  action  and  also  directs  the  Federal 
district  court  to  grant  all  relief  neces- 
sary to  prevent  any  circumvention  of  this 
act.  It  seems  to  me  that,  at  least,  these 
mandatory  provisions  are  called  for  in 
view  of  the  scandalous  conditions  of  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  many  Southern 
State  courts.  I  point  out  that  the  Yale 
bill  goes  somewhat  further — but  as  to  _ 
jury  selection  procedures  only — and  au- 
tomatically suspends  all  changes  in  such 
procedures  in  the  affected— principally 
the  Attorney  General  or  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Section  203(a)  of  the  leadership 
conference  bill  is  amended  to  allow  not 
only  the  Attorney  General  to  prosecute 
criminal  civil  rights  violators  in  Federal 
court,  but  also  to  permit  20  persons  from 
the  discriminated  group  of  the  particular 
county  or  other  jurisdiction  to  bring 
about  such  prosecution.  I  include  this 
provision  believing  that  it  would  be  an 
unfortunate  omission  not  to  allow  those 
citizens  discriminated  against  and  suf- 
fering from  the  maladministration  of 
justice,  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  Fed- 
eral law  in  their  own  county  or  political 
subdivision.  As  was  clearly  demonstrated 
by  the  Yale  Law  School  conference  of 
2  weeks  £igo,  to  vest  such  discretionary 
power  in  the  Attorney  General  alone 
would  be  a  serious  mistake.  This  was 
apparently  the  one  point  upon  which 
almost  all  the  distinguished  participat- 
ing attorneys  agreed.  Experience  to  date 
with  the  Attorney  General's  discretion 
under  the  Voting  Rights  Act  has  been 
unfortimate. 

My  bill  also  requires  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  commence  prosecution  once  the 
statement  of  20  persons  is  filed.  Of 
course,  this  still  does  not  remove  the 
traditional  power  of  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  to  nol  pross  or  other- 
wise terminate  the  proceedings;  but  It 
does  place  the  burden  upon  him  of  tak- 
ing the  position  that  justice  can  be  ob- 
tained in  State  courts. 

The  special  removal  provision  attached 
to  the  basic  sections  providing  for  try- 
ing State  crimes  of  a  racial  nature  in 
Federal  court  are  amended  to  conform 
to  the  changes  discussed  In  the  preced- 
ing paragraph,  thereby  allowing  20  cit- 
izens of  the  racial  group  discriminated 
against  In  the  county  or  political  sub- 
division Involved  to  remove  the  State 
court  prosecution  to  Federal  court.  This 
later  removal  provision  merely  closes  a 
loophole  that  would  otherwise  exist — a 
loophole  which  would  allow  State 
prosecutors  to  avoid  the  basic  sections 
by  first  Initiating  prosecutions  In  State 
courts. 

My  bill  provides  that  the  statement  of 
20  persons  shall  not  be  subject  to  review 
by  any  court.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
mean  that  the  court  may  not  first  ascer- 
tain one,  that  at  least  20  persons  did  In 
fact  sign  the  statement  in  good  faith  and 
understood  what  they  were  doing;  two, 
that  those  persons  were  members  of  the 
discriminated  group — or  trying  to  help 
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such  group — and,  three,  that  those  per- 
sons were  residents  of  the  county  or 
similar  political  si; bd-. vision. 

I  removed  the  time  limitation  found 
in  section  205<ci  which  places  a  limit 
of  January  1,  1975,  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  provisions  dealing  with  Federal 
trial  of  State  crimes  of  a  racial  nature. 
If  the  decision  in  Brown  against  Board 
of  Education  has  taught  us  anything, 
and  if  the  9  years  since  the  passage  of 
the  1957  Civil  Rights  Act  has  been  to  any 
degree  constructive,  we  must  sadly  con- 
clude that  10  years  is  simply  too  short  a 
period  to  expect  civil  rights  statutes  to 
^cure  their  salutary  objectives. 

Unlike  some  of  the  versions  of  the 
Leadership  Conference  bill  which  have 
been  introduced,  my  bill  includes  the  full 
strength  title  VI.  which  provides  for  the 
removal  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
of  State  or  local  police  ofBcials  who  com- 
mit gross  violations  of  civil  rights  of  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States.  Moreover, 
I  added  the  provision,  similar  to  the  one 
I  have  added  elsewhere  in  the  bill,  that 
allows  20  persons  from  the  discriminated 
group  of  the  political  subdivision  to  ini- 
tiate the  proceedings  before  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  It  bears  repeating 
that  it  would  be  a  grave  oversight  not  to 
allow  a  substantial  group  of  those  very 
citizens  who  must  live  In  the  county  or 
political  subdivision,  and  who  will  be 
subject  to  further  violence  and  intimida- 
tion, to  initiate  such  a  removal  proceed- 
ing. Indeed,  acting  as  such  a  group, 
they  are  probably  the  persons  most  In- 
terested in  the  results  of  such  proceed- 
ings— certainly  the  Attorney  General  Is 
not  nearly  so  directly  interested,  and  the 
victim  or  his  wido-.v  may  be  too  intim- 
idated to  act. 

In  section  602(3)  of  title  VI,  I  have 
made  what  I  consider  a  technical  correc- 
tion which  more  accurately  sets  forth 
the  standard  to  guide  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  its  proceedings. 

The  remainder  of  the  provisions,  which 
I  -yill  discuss  are  not  included  In  the 
Leadership  Conference  bill  at  all. 

Title  Vn,  section  801,  of  my  bill 
amends  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  by 
broadening  the  definition  of  "voting 
qualifications  or  prerequisite  to  voting,  or 
standard,  practice,  or  procedure  with 
respect  to  voting"  to  include: 

(1)  any  reapijortlonment,  reallnement,  or 
redlstrlcting  of  any  election  district,  (2)  any 
prerequisite  or  quallflcatlon  for  being  (or 
primary  or  other  process  for  choosing)  a 
candidate  In  any  elect'.on  including  any  pri- 
mary, special,  or  genera!  election  or  election 
for  party  office,  and  3  i  all  time  limitations 
for  vo'f.'-  legl.strntioii.  qualification  as  a  can- 
didate    -;  I'es   -ji  hoitling   any  election — 

As  defined  in  No  2  above — 

and  any  other  iir.ie  limitation  with  respect 

to  the  electt'in  pr'x-epB 

In  the  Ia.st  .several  mo:-.th:s,  actions 
ta^cen  by  the  Mississippi  and  Aiabama 
Legislatures  indicate  that  largf-.vcale 
effort^s  are  presently  under  way  t^,.  inos- 
trate  the  clear  Intent  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  Such  devlws  as 
gerrvmandenng.  which  was  just  used  2 
weeks  ago  by  the  Mississippi  I^t^^Lslature 


In  altering  its  Congressional  Districts  and 
reducing  the  potential  Negro  majority 
in  the  district — in  which  they  had  earlier 
had  a  substantisil  potential  majority — 
to  only  a  few  thousand;  invidious  redls- 
trlcting— illustrated  by  proposed  bills  in 
the  Mississippi  Legislature  to  force  at- 
large  election  of  Negro  candidates  in 
those  counties  in  which  Negroes  are  in 
the  majority  in  some  county  election  dis- 
tricts— altering  qualifications  for  becom- 
ing a  candidate  to  make  it  much  more 
difficult  for  Negroes  to  run  for  office; 
and  altering  the  various  time  limitations 
dealing  with  every  aspect  of  the  election 
process  in  order  to  militate  against  Negro 
participation  In  any  way.  The  Missis- 
sippi Legislature  has  recently  adopted  a 
number  of  laws  with  this  result.  In- 
cidentally, some  of  the  legislation  has 
even  been  aimed  at  crippling  that  State's 
Republican  Party. 

Section  802  of  title  VHI  of  my  bill 
amends  section  6  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  to  bypass  the  Attorney  General's 
discretion  in  sending  in  Federal  exam- 
iners. This  is  done  by  requiring  a  some- 
what higher  standard  of  proof — that  is, 
20  complaints  under  oath  instead  of  20 
written  complsdnts — and  by  providing 
for  the  filing  of  such  complaints  under 
oath  directly  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  The  reasons  for  doing  this 
are  many;  however,  two  of  the  more  im- 
portant ones  should  be  mentioned. 
First,  the  Yale  Law  School  Civil  Rights 
Conference's  consensus  that  the  At- 
torney General  should  not  exercise  dis- 
cretion exclusive  of  the  Interested  parties 
themselves,  is  very  important  here. 
Secondly,  the  requirement  of  20  com- 
plaints is  precisely  in  line  with  the  def- 
inite standard  that  we  set  forth  in  the 
present  language,  but  which  the  At- 
torney General  has  deemed  only  advi- 
sory. I  might  add,  also,  that  the  removal 
of  the  Attorney  Greneral's  discretion  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  complaints  is  at 
least  counterbalanced  by  the  safeguard 
that  the  complaints  be  under  oath,  and 
therefore,  of  course,  subject  to  the  penal- 
ties for  perjury. 

It  should  further  be  mentioned  that 
this  method  of  basing  action  upon  a 
specific  number  of  complaints  finds 
some  part  of  its  origin  In  a  number  of 
bills  introduced  Itist  session  by  some  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  aisle. 

A  second  major  feature  of  section  802 
is  the  setting  forth  of  the  very  specific 
definition  of  the  triggering  language 
"have  been  or  are  being  denied  the  right 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color." 
The  definition  in  my  bill  includes  "har- 
assment, intimidation,  unreasonable  reg- 
istration hours,  local  or  other  registra- 
tion conditions,  and  registration  periods 
limited  to  other  than  45  days  prior  to 
election." 

An  absolutely  crucial  final  feature  pro- 
vides for  doOT-to-door  registration 
throughout  the  county  where  40  or  more 
persons  file  such  complaints  under  oath 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
for  such  door-to-door  registration  when- 
ever 10  or  more  such  complaints  under 


oath  from  any  municipality  are  filed. 
A  complementary  provision  provides  that 
five  such  complaints  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission from  any  municipality  will  re- 
quire the  Commission  to  place  an  exam- 
iner in  that  population  center. 

Title  rx  of  my  bill  attempts  to  remedy 
a  problem  of  long  standing  in  the  secur- 
ing of  justice  in  civil  rights  cases.  A 
number  of  States,  particularly  in  the 
South,  have  made  it  extremely  difficult 
for  persons  prosecuted  in  State  courts 
for  advocating,  exercising,  or  supporting 
civil  rights,  to  secure  their  release  by 
the  normal  purchase  of  a  bail  Ixtnd  or 
other  judicial  bond.  This  difficulty  is 
frequently  based  upon  State  and  local 
pressure  upon  the  local  bondsman  or 
other  representative  of  the  insurance 
agencies.  My  bill,  in  this  very  limited 
area,  provides  for  Federal  chartering  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion of  Insurance  companies  to  provide 
this  service.  Without  this  provision,  or 
a  similar  one,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
believe,  in  those  cases  we  fail  to  reach 
with  the  other  provisions  of  this  bill — 
and  I  am  convinced  there  will  be  many 
such  cases  if  recent  history  is  any  guide, 
that  some  such  provision  will  not  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  secui'e  justice  for 
all  citizens  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or 
color. 

Title  X  of  my  bill  contains,  with  one 
minor  technical  change,  the  provisions 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Procedure  Act  drafted 
by  the  Special  Committee  on  Civil  Rights 
Under  Law  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Title  XI  of  my  bill  contains  the  basic 
improvement  in  title  m  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion's bill,  which  gives  the  Attorney 
General  the  power  to  "initiate" — as  dis- 
tinguished from  his  present  power  to  "in- 
tervene in" — desegregation  suits.  I 
added  two  additional  sections  designed 
to  deal  with  the  real  abuses,  particularly 
in  some  Southern  States,  of  (one) ,  token 
integration  through  the  device  of  dual 
school  systems  and,  (two),  gross  gerry- 
mandering of  school  districts  and  other 
such  flagrant  abuses  of  the  principles  of 
the  1964  act's  education  desegregation 
provisions. 

■ntle  xn  of  my  bill  adopted  the  well- 
drafted  and  salutary  housing  provisions 
of  the  administration's  bill  and  adds  two 
sections  giving  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  administrative 
enforcement  powers.  This  last  section 
is,  in  effect,  a  statutory  extension  of 
present  Executive  orders  on  housing. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  fellow  Members  of 
the  House,  I  conclude  by  stating  the 
absolute  necessity  for  our  securing, 
without  fall,  adequate,  prompt,  and 
meaningful  justice — justice  in  its  fullest 
sense  of  all  of  society's  opportunities — 
to  all  our  citizens  without  regard  to  their 
race,  creed,  or  color.  The  quest  for 
justice  Is  not  moving  slowly;  we  must 
see  that  her  blindfold  is  made  secure  and 
solid  and  without  danger  of  falling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  a  comparison 
chart  which  shovfs  the  difference  be- 
tween the  administration  bill,  my  bill, 
and  all  other  Mils  Introduced. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  BILL  TO  CLARIFY 
THE  RIGHT  OP  TVA  TO  SELL 
POWER  TO  THE  JACKSON  PUR- 
CHASE RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOP- 
ERATIVE CORPORATION 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  introduced  today  a  bill  to  amend 
section  15(d)  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act  of  1933  in  order  to  clarify 
the  right  of  the  Jackson  Purchase  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Corp.,  which  is  an 
REA  distribution  cooperative  in  my  dis- 
trict, to  buy  power  at  wholesale  from 
TVA.  This  bill  would  remedy  a  long- 
standing discrimination  and  injustice. 
I  believe  the  merits  of  this  bill  are  very 
strong  and  I  should  like  at  this  time  to 
explain  the  unique  circumstances  which 
require  congressional  action  in  order  to 
avoid  hardship  to  the  11,000  members  of 
this  rural  cooperative. 

Let  me  start  with  a  little  history.  In 
1959,  after  several  years  of  legislative 
debate,  Congress  authorized  TVA  to  fi- 
nance its  future  investment  in  power 
facihties  by  the  issuance  of  bonds  in  the 
private  money  market  up  to  a  limit  of 
$750  million.  This  authorization  took 
the  form  of  inserting  section  15(d)  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933. 
In  authorizing  TVA  to  finance  itself 
with  bond  money,  the  Congress  thought 
it  necessary  to  impose  restrictions  on  the 
area  which  TVA  could  serve.  That  area 
was  defined  as  the  area  for  which  TVA 
and  its  distributors  "were  the  primary 
source  of  power  supply  on  July  1,  1957, 
and  such  additional  area  extending  not 
more  than  5  miles  around  the  periphery 
of  such  area  as  may  be  necessary  to  care 
for  the  growth  of  the  corporation  and 
its  distributors  within  said  area." 

There  were  various  other  limitations 
which  I  shall  not  mention  because  they 
are  not  pertinent.  From  till  of  these 
limitations,  however,  there  were  certain 
specific  exceptions  in  the  Interest  of 
equity  and  fairness  to  permit  service  to 
distributors  which  were  not  distributors 
of  TVA  power  on  the  base  date  of  July  1, 
1957.  iheven  specific  communities  were 
exempted,  of  which  six  were  located  in 
west  Kentucky — Paducah,  Princeton, 
Glasgow,  Fulton,  Montlcello,  and  Hick- 
man. I  might  say  that  in  all  these  cases 
there  was  a  background  of  efiforts  to 
secure  TVA  power,  and  the  same  thing 
was  true  of  Jackson  Purchase.  I  might 
add  that  all  of  them  are  now  receiving 
TVA  power  except  Princeton  and  Jack- 
son Purchase,  and  Princeton  will  begin 
receiving  TVA  power  In  a  few  months.  I 
believe  that  Congress  took  care  of  every 
hardship  case  but  one,  the  Jackson  Pur- 
chase cooperative.  Somehow  it  got  lost 
In  the  shuffle.  Its  plight  Is  now  far  worse 
than  In  1959  because  the  addition  of  the 
communities  I  have  mentioned  to  the 
TVA  area,  and  particularly  the  city  of 
Paducah.  loca.ted  In  the  heart  of  the 
Jackson  Purchase  area,  has  created  a 


situation  which  strikes  at  the  ability  of 
this  rural  system  to  survive  unless  Con- 
gress clarifies  its  right  to  buy  power  from 
TVA. 

I  might  add  that  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  TVA  could  not  serve  Jackson 
Purchase  under  the  language  of  the  1959 
amendment,  but  TVA  Interprets  this  lan- 
guage otherwise.  TVA's  position,  as  I 
understand  It,  Is  that  Jackson  Purchase 
Is  logically  situated  to  receive  TVA  pow- 
er, that  it  does  Indeed  have  the  strongest 
possible  equitable  claims  to  TVA  service, 
and  that  TVA  would  be  happy  to  serve 
it,  but  that  it  Is  precluded  from  doing  so 
by  the  1959  law. 

The  Jackson  Purchase  service  area  lies 
west  of  the  Cumberland  River  and  south 
of  the  Ohio  River  as  It  makes  Its  big 
bend  before  joining  the  Mississippi  at 
Cairo.  In  this  historic  area  both  the 
Tennessee  and  the  Cumberland  Rivers 
join  the  Ohio.  Except  for  the  service 
territory  of  the  cooperative  Itself,  this 
entire  area  Is  dominated  by  the  TVA 
program.  Here  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tennessee  Is  located  Kentucky  Dam, 
TVA's  largest  hydro  project  and  the  key 
to  its  navigation  and  flood  control  pro- 
gram on  the  Tennessee  River.  Here  also 
on  the  Ohio  River  is  located  the  Shawnee 
steam  plant  with  a  million  and  a  half 
kilowatts  of  capacity,  one  of  TVA's 
largest  generating  stations,  entirely  sur- 
rounded on  the  land  side  by  the  service 
area  of  Jackson  Purchase.  Immediately 
adjacent  to  the  Shawnnee  steam  plant  Is 
one  of  AEC's  largest  installations,  the 
Paducah  gaseous  diffusion  plant,  which 
is  served  directly  by  TVA.  A  few  miles 
away  Is  the  city  of  Paducah  itself,  now  a 
distributor  of  TVA  power,  which  serves 
an  irregular  area  where  Jackson  Pur- 
chase and  Paducah  distribution  facilities 
interweave  and  dovetail  with  each  oth- 
er. A  few  miles  west  on  the  Tennessee 
River  is  an  industrial  customer  which 
TVA  serves  directly.  Its  premises  entire- 
ly surrounded  by  the  facilities  of  Jack- 
son Purchase.  To  the  west  again  Is  the 
Calvert  City  Industrial  complex  which  is 
one  of  this  country's  largest  electro- 
chemical and  electrometallurgical  cen- 
ters. Here  B.  P.  Goodrich,  the  Air  Re- 
duction Co.,  Penn  Salt  Co.,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  great  Industries  are  served 
directly  by  TVA,  while  the  commercial 
and  residential  loads  In  the  vicinity  are 
served  in  part  by  Jackson  Purchase  and 
in  part  by  another  cooperative  which  is 
a  TVA  power  distributor.  To  summa- 
rize, TVA  Is  the  dominant  economic  force 
in  the  Jackson  Purchase  area,  none  of 
which  is  more  than  a  few  miles  from 
major  TVA  installations  or  existing 
points  of  service.  In  this  respect  Jack- 
son Purchase  is  unique  among  coopera- 
tives which  have  been  cut  off  from  TVA 
power  by  the  terms  of  the  1959  bond 
amendment  as  interpreted  by  T\'A. 

A  situation  which  was  difficult  enough 
In  1959  has  become  progressively  worse. 
In  1963  the  city  of  Paducah  began  the 
distribution  of  TVA  power  and  inasmuch 
as  the  Jackson  Purchase  area  surrounds 
the  city  and  their  customers  face  each 
other  across  streets,  highways,  and  fence 
lines  the  rate  differential  creates  a  con- 
stant discrlmlnaticm.  The  same  thing 
has    occurred    in    Calvert    City    where 


Jackson  Purchase  many  years  ago 
bought  and  Improved  an  existing  distri- 
bution system  at  a  cost  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 

However,  a  cooperative  which  buys  its 
power  from  TVA  has  built  into  the  city 
because  of  the  appeal  of  Its  lower  rates 
and  Is  getting  most  of  the  new  residen- 
tial and  commercial  growth. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Jackson  Purchase's 
service  area  Is  dominated  by  TVA  and 
Its  power  distributors,  Jackson  Pur- 
chase's consumers  are  continuously  con- 
fronted with  the  disparity  between  their 
situation  and  that  gf  their  neighbors. 
The  newspapers  they  read,  the  TV 
broadcasts  they  see  and  the  radio  they 
hear  are  filled  with  the  low-rate  appeals 
of  the  TVA  power  distributors  and  the 
merchants  who  advertise  their  wares  on 
the  basis  of  TVA's  low  rates.  The  dis- 
crimination is  not  only  patent  and  ob- 
vious, It  is  one  that  Is  also  ever  present 
and  unforgettable. 

Jackson  Purchase  consumers  can  see 
TVA  customers  right  next  door,  TVA 
transmission  lines  across  the  street,  a 
TVA  steam  plant  and  a  T\''A  hydroelec- 
tric dam  on  their  doorsteps,  but  they  are 
unable  to  obtain  any  TVA  power  for 
themselves.  The  discrimination  is  so 
important  and  so  Impossible  to  explain 
or  defend  that  the  40,000  people  In  the 
Jackson  Purchase  service  area  labor 
under  a  constant  burden  of  injustice  and 
discrimination. 

The  economic  consequences  of  the  dis- 
parity and  discrimination  are  severe. 
For  example,  real  estate  on  one  side  of 
a  street  will  sell  at  a  higher  price  than 
comparable  properties  on  the  other  side 
because  a  Tl'^A  distributor  serves  the 
first,  while  Jackson  Purchase  serves  the 
second.  To  take  another  example,  the 
growing  Calvert  City  industrial  com- 
plex Is  creating  new  power  markets,  but 
a  major  share  Is  diverted  from  natural 
locations  along  the  Tennessee  River 
within  the  Jackson  Purchase  area.  In 
one  case  an  area  ser\'ed  by  Jackson  Pur- 
chase on  the  north  side,  of  Evergreen 
Street  In  Calvert  City,  although  It  had 
available  city  water  and  sewer  service, 
attracted  about  5  percent  of  the  housing 
and  construction  development  of  a  com- 
parable area  south  of  Evergreen  Street, 
which  did  not  Initially  have  central 
water  and  sewer  service,  solely  because 
of  the  power  differential.  Instead  of 
TVA  and  its  power  program  serving 
as  a  unifying  developmental  factor  in 
the  five-county  area  In  which  TVA  and 
Jackson  Purchase  facilities  are  inter- 
twined. It  is  a  divisive  factor  and  the 
cause  of  economic  hardship  and  dis- 
crimination. TVA  does  not  deny  or  de- 
fend this  situation  but  attributes  its 
failuie  to  supply  the  remedy  solely  to 
the  restrictive  territorial  provisions  of 
the  1959  TVA  bond  amendment. 

Service  to  Jackson  Purchase  would  In- 
volve no  substantial  transmission  invest- 
ment on  TVA's  part.  Existing  substa- 
tions and  points  of  delivery  within  its 
area  would  provide  for  Jackson  Pur- 
chase's power  needs. 

The  bill  which  I  have  Introduced 
would  not.  In  my  judgment,  create  broad 
demands  to  reopen  the  territorial  limi- 
tations in  the  1959  act  but  would  merely 
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do  justice  in  a  unique  situation.  It  would 
create  no  new  areas  of  friction  at  bound- 
aries. For  one  thing,  most  of  the  Jack- 
son Purchase  area  boundaries  are  fixed 
by  nature 

On  the  north  and  west  it  is  bounded  by 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers  which 
arf  also  State  line  boundaries.  On  the 
east  about  half  of  its  boundry  is  the 
broad  Cumberland  River.  On  the  south 
and  southeast  no  problems  would  be 
created  because  It  is  bounded  by  existing 
TVA  power  distributors.  Only  for  a  few 
miles  in  the  northeast  comer  of  Its  serv- 
ice area  is  it  contiguous  with  the  terri- 
tory of  a  cooperative  not  already  served 
by  TVA  and  here  the  area  is  entirely 
rural  and  only  a  iiandfui  of  customers 
are  involved  The  operating  zones  in  this 
northeast  comer  are  well  established  and 
any  change  would  be  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Kentucky  Utilities  Public 
Service  Commission.  Service  by  TVA  to 
Jack.son  Purchase  would  therefore  have 
no  disruptive  effect  on  any  other  coop- 
erative or  upon  any  private  power  com- 
pany 

The  economic  growth  of  the  Jackson 
Purchase  area  is  being  severely  retarded 
by  the  lack  of  TVA  power.  Jackson  Pur- 
chase now  pays  some  160  percent  of  what 
the  TV'A  distributors  pay  for  their  whole- 
sale power  supply  and  it  must  pass  on 
this  added  burden  in  its  retail  rates.  It 
cannot  possibly  comiaete  with  the  sur- 
rounding TVA  power  distributors  in  at- 
tracting industry  to  its  ai'ea  or  indeed  in 
bringing  the  full  benefits  of  electrical 
living  to  the  rural  residents  of  the  area. 
For  the  latest  year  available  1964.  the 
average  kilowatt-hour  usage  of  elec- 
tricity by  Jackson  Purchase  resldentlEJ 
consumers  is  5.208  kilovvatt-hours  as 
compared  to  the  comparable  TVA  aver- 
age of   11,147. 

This  Is  a  bill  which  would  cost  the 
Treasury  nothing.  TVA  has  long 
acknowledged  that  this  area  should  log- 
ically receive  TVA  power  This  bill  Is 
supported  by  the  other  TVA  power  dis- 
tributors which  through  their  associa- 
tion, the  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power 
.Association,  have  passed  a  strong  resolu- 
tion of  endorsement.  It  is  also  endorsed 
by  the  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association,  which  pa.ssed  a  similar 
resolution  Jackson  Purchase  has  a 
strong  claim  to  favorable  consideration 
and  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  take 
eaxiy  action  on  this  bill. 


RENT  SUNPPLEMENTS  FOR  LOWER- 
MIDDLE- INCOME  FAMILIES 

Mr  FINO  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FINO  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  an  announce- 
ment made  yesterday  by  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Secretary  Weaver. 
Secretary  Weaver,  who  is  as  forthright 
a5  the  rest  of  the  administration  is  de- 
ceptive, yesterday  announced  that  Con- 


gress will  be  asked  to  extend  rent  sup- 
plements to  lower-middle-income  fam- 
ilies. 

Now,  last  year,  we  Republicans  told 
the  House  that  Dr.  Weaver  really  was 
not  Interested  in  making  rent  supple- 
ments a  program  for  truly  poor  people. 
In  fact,  we  even  quoted  Dr.  Weaver  him- 
self as  saying  no  builder  but  a  builder 
with  a  "heart  of  gold,  but  head  of  lead" 
would  build  low-income  housing  imder 
this  program.  The  majority  said  no. 
The  majority  said  we  were  wrong.  They 
offered  an  amendment  that  would  limit 
rent  supplements  to  persons  within  pub- 
lic housing  Income  ceilings. 

Dr  .Weaver  does  not  like  the  congres- 
sional limitation.  He  wants  to  build 
houses  in  the  suburbs  for  lower-middle- 
Income  people.  This  is  his  economic  in- 
tegration scheme  in  action.  We  on  the 
Republican  side  predicted  this  all  along. 

Dr.  Weaver  never  tried  to  hide  his  true 
Intent,  but  the  administration  threw  out 
a  zoo  of  misrepresentations  to  try  and  get 
the  rent  supplement  program  started. 
Now  that  it  seems  to  be  started,  the  cat 
is  to  be  let  out  of  the  bag  once  and  for 
all.  The  administration  wants  rent  sup- 
plements for  lower-middle-income 
groups. 

We  do  not  have  the  money  to  spare  to 
subsidize  middle-income  group  rents.  I 
want  to  know  what  the  administration 
is  now  going  to  do  about  the  poor  people 
in  the  slums.  Are  we  going  to  expand 
public  housing? 

I  think  this  proves  very  nicely  that 
this  rent  supplement  program  never 
should  have  been  passed.  We  Republi- 
cans said  at  the  time  it  was  a  Trojan 
Horse,  but  the  Democrats  did  not  believe 
us.  Now  the  administration  has  made 
monkeys  out  of  the  Democrats. 

When  the  Housing  Act  amendments 
comes  before  the  House  this  year,  I  am 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  to  elimi- 
nate the  rent  supplement  program  from 
the  statute  books  and  substitute  instead 
a  new  urban  rehabilitation  program  and 
a  stepped -up  public  housing  program. 

If  we  do  not  eliminate  the  rent  sup- 
plement program,  it  will  be  tvuned  into 
a  vehicle  for  middle-income  housing  sub- 
sidles.  Dr.  Weaver  can  raise  rent  sup- 
plement eligibility  as  high  as  public 
housing  income  limits,  and  since  he  in- 
directly controls  these  too,  I  do  not  think 
he  will  have  to  come  to  Congress  for 
any  change. 

I  think  the  only  answer  is  to  get  rid 
of  the  rent  supplement  program  now  be- 
fore it  is  too  late. 

The  text  of  an  article  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  follows: 

RXNT    Am    FOB    LOWKR-MlSDLX-tNCOMX    OBOUP 

To  B«  Sought 

Congress  wUl  probably  b«  asked  to  extend 
rent  supplements  to  lower-mlddle-lncome 
families,  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, said  yesterday. 

The  move  Is  sure  to  arouse  strong  opposi- 
tion In  Ck>ngress.  A  bill  to  start  helping  poor 
famUles  pay  their  rent  squeaked  through  the 
Senate  by  only  one  vote  last  week.  And  the 
lawmakers  gave  President  Johnson  less  than 
half  the  money  he  requested. 

Undismayed.  Weaver  told  UPI  that  there 
Is  "a  very,  very  strong  jxisslblllty  and  proba- 
bility" that  the  administration  would  ask 
Coogr— i  to  make  the  same  kind  of  rent  M- 


slstance  available  to  families  whose  Income 
Is  too  high  for  public  housing  but  who  are 
too  poor  to  afford  adequate  private  accom- 
modations. 

Under  the  rent  supplement  program,  the 
Government  will  pay  the  difference  between 
25  i>ercent  of  a  poor  family's  Income  and 
their  rent  In  a  decent  home. 

The  administration  originally  wanted  to 
aid  lower-mlddle-lncome  people — those  In 
the  so-called  gap  between  public  and  pri- 
vate housing — while  continuing  to  take  care 
of  poor  families  in  low-rent  public  housing. 
But  Congress  refused  to  go  along,  unless  the 
program  was  redirected  to  help  the  poor  and 
not  the  almost  p>oor. 

Even  after  authorizing  rent  supplements 
for  the  poor,  the  lawmakers  were  so  suspi- 
cious that  Weaver  might  try  to  help  less 
needy  families  that  for  months  they  refused 
to  provide  any  money  to  get  the  new  program 
going.  Finally,  last  week  the  Senate  went 
along  with  the  House  In  appvropriating  $13 
million.  Mr.  Johnson  had  requested  $30 
million. 

When  asked  whether  the  administration 
would  come  back  later  to  get  rent  supple- 
ments extended  to  lower-mlddle-lncome 
families,  Weaver  replied  that  If  It  Is  "suc- 
cessful with  the  low-Income  segment  of  the 
market,  there  la  a  very,  very  strong  possi- 
bility and  probability  that  It  would  be 
extended." 


CONGLOMERATE   MERGERS 
THREATEN   FREE   ENTERPRISE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requ^t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  corporate 
mergers  and  acquisitions  have  virtually 
destroyed  competition  in  industry  after 
Industry.  In  many  of  our  key  Industries 
today  one  or  two  giant  firms  dominate 
the  pricing  and  marketing  of  goods  to 
the  detriment  of  competition.  As  anti- 
trust enforcement  has  been  applied  to 
those  mergers  eliminating  direct  com- 
petition between  corporate  giants,  a  new 
pattern  has  developed — the  so-called 
conglomerate  merger.  While  these  mer- 
gers are  justified  on  the  grounds  of  di- 
versification they  really  constitute  the 
building  of  vast  economic  empires — they 
are  cartels  or  {xx)ls  of  Incredible  eco- 
nomic power.  Our  antimerger  laws  are 
specifically  designed  to  meet  this  type  of 
merger.  Unfortunately,  however,  ap- 
plication of  those  laws  to  conglomerate 
mergers  has  not  been  as  forceful  as  it 
should  be. 

In  an  address  on  April  14,  1966,  before 
the  antitrust  section  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,     Paul    Rand     Dixon,     the 
honorable  and  distinguished  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  ex- 
pressed his  enlightened  views  on  this 
subject.    Under  permission  granted,  I  in- 
clude his  remarks  in  the  Record  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  study  them  carefully, 
for  they  toll  a  warning  bell: 
MKBnrH  Policy  and  thx  Prksxrvation  or  ths 
CoMPrrmvjK  Ststkk 
(An  addrcn  by  Hon.  Paul  Rand  Dixon) 
I 

Writing  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  a  noted 
economist,  describing  the  great  merger  move- 
ment around  the  turn  of  the  century  and  the 
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merger  movement  of  the  late  1920's,  made 
the  following  observation: 

"In  both  cases,  the  enthusiasm  for  bigger 
business  was  closely  related  to  the  activities 
of  financial  promoters  and  the  willingness  of 
the  investment  markets  to  absorb  new  se- 
curities. In  both  Instances,  the  business 
community  was  swept  with  the  belief  that 
size  would  solve  many  problems  automati- 
cally, that  'In  union  there  Is  strength.' 
Both  were  periods  of  relative  prosperity,  with 
trends  rising  so  that  their  projection  made 
the  future  bright  Indeed.  And,  finally,  both 
were  periods  in  which  the  shadow  of  the 
antitrust  /aWs  fell  only  dimly  on  the  busi- 
ness worlft^As  a  result,  the  slower  and  more 
tested  processes  of  growth  through  plowing 
back  earnings  gave  way  to  the  excited  hy- 
potheses of   new   security  prospectuses." ' 

We  are  now  In  the  midst  of  a  third  great 
merger  movement.  And  because  we  are  In 
the  "eye  of  the  whirlwind"  it  is  dUBc\ilt  for 
us  to  judge  its  ultimate  effects  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  American  economy.  But  It  is 
clear  that  the  current  merger  movement,  by 
all  odds  the  most  prolonged  in  American 
history.  Is  massive  by  any  measure  of  size. 
The  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
present  merger  movement — or  at  least  the 
current  phase  of  the  movement — is  that  It 
Involves  relatively  few  horizontal  and  verti- 
cal mergers.  Rather,  it  embraces  a  relatively 
new  phenomenon,  the  conglomerate  merger. 

The  very  word  "conglomerate"  is  trouble- 
some. The  problenoB  and  implications  it  may 
pose  for  our  system  of  competitive  free  en- 
terprise require  probing  analyses.  And 
whereas  in  the  earlier  merger  movements 
"the  shadow  of  the  antitrust  laws  fell  only 
dimly  on  the  business  world,"  today,  judging 
from  the  not  always  flattering  comments  I 
read  in  the  business  magazines,  antitrust 
apparently  is  no  longer  a  "dim  shadow,"  but 
rather  a  white-hot  spotlight,  to  say  the  least. 
Some  contend  that  the  conglomerate  merger 
problem,  itself,  has  been  created  by  our  anti- 
merger efforts — that  If  our  enforcement  had 
not  been  so  vigorous  against  horizontal  and 
vertical  mergers,  business  firms  would  not  be 
80  engrossed  in  conglomerate  mergers.  This 
is  a  questionable  explanation.  For  had  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  mergers  been  given  free 
reign  between  1951  and  1965,  the  field  of 
such  mergers  would  have  been  pretty  well 
exhausted  by  today,  and  we  would  still  have 
the  conglomerate  merger  movement  with  us. 
But  be  this  as  It  may,  I  suggest  it  is  high 
time  that  those  Interested  in  preserving  a 
free  enterprise  economy  take  a  thoughtful 
pause  and  ask  themselves  whether  they 
really  want  the  antitrust  agencies  to  give  a 
free  reign  to  mergers.  And  I  also  respect- 
fully suggest  that  our  current  merger  policy 
is  not  the  jungle  that  some  commentators 
would  have  their  readers  suppose  it  Is.  My 
use  of  the  "jungle"  analogy  is  not  fortuitous. 

Incidentally,  some  of  this  flattery  I  have 
been  getting  lately  has  been  poorly  timed. 
.\  few  years  back  when  my  son  was  a  bit 
vninger  he  might  have  been  proud  to  see 
iijf  cast  in  the  role  of  "the  Tarzan  of  the 
contemporary  antitrust  world."  But  now 
his  only  comment  was  a  bored  query  as  to 
whether  my  sophisticated  journalist  friends 
are  not  mixing  their  metaphors  when  they 
also  call  me  a  "hairy  populist." 

But  seriously,  the  Commission  and  the 
Antitrust  Division  are  obliged  to  follow  the 
legislative  dictates  set  out  by  the  Congress 
under  the  antimerger  statute,  which  states 
categorically  that  we  are  to  examine  all  kinds 
of  mergers — horizontal,  vertical,  and  con- 
glomerate— to  see  whether  the  effect  of  such 
mergers  may  be  substantially  to  lessen  com- 
petition or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly.  I 
recognize,  of  course,  that  It  Is  a  lot  easier 


to  vmderstand  the  adverse  effects  of  a  hori- 
zontal or  a  vertical  merger  than  it  Is  to  see 
the  harm  in  a  conglomerate  merger.  Most 
persons  can  understand  how  a  merger  be- 
tween two  substantial  firms  previously  bat- 
tling with  each  other  In  the  same  market 
may  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  competi- 
tion. This  not  only  eliminates  the  competi- 
tion between  them  but  shrinks  the  number 
of  sellers,  thereby  destroying  competition  as 
a  process.  Similarly,  we  can  readily  visualize 
the  anticompetitive  effects  of  vertical  mer- 
gers which  foreclose  the  opportunities  of  the 
nonlntegrated  firms  to  secure  raw  materials 
or  to  sell  their  products.  In  short,  when  ver- 
tical mergers  shrink  the  "open  market"  they 
may  have  adverse  competitive  effects  Includ- 
ing raising  the  barriers  to  entry  facing  new 
competitors.  , 

But  Just  because  conglomerate  mergers  do 
not  have  these  same  kinds  of  "obvious"  ef- 
fects does  not  mean  that  they  may  not  also 
be  anticompetitive  In  certeiln  circumstances, 
n 

TTie  Conunlsslon  has  been  giving  a  great 
deal  of  thought  to  the  "conglomerate"  mer- 
ger not  only  because  most  of  the  larger  mer- 
gers occurring  these  days  hapf>en  to  be  of 
this  type,  but  also  because  we  want  to  under- 
stand how  they  Influence  competition.  As  I 
understand  the  term,  a  "conglomerate"  en- 
terprise is  one  that  does  business  In  a  num- 
ber of  separate  markets.  These  separate 
markets  Involve  different  "product"  markets, 
or  they  may  Involve  separate  "geographic" 
markets  in  the  same  product.  We  have 
learned  to  refer  to  the  first  as  a  "product 
extension"  and  the  second  as  a  "market  ex- 
tension" merger.  In  either  case,  a  firm  sell- 
ing, say,  25  different  products,  and  one  sell- 
ing a  single  product  in  25  different  geograph- 
ic markets,  would  both  have  the  essential 
characteristics:  each  of  them — to  quote  Pro- 
fessor Edwards — "operates  In  a  series  of  dif- 
ferent markets,  In  each  of  which  It  encoun- 
ters different  competitors  and  different  con- 
ditions of  demand  and  supply  and  thus  may 
be  able  to  charge  different  prices  and  make 
different  profits,' 

The  conglomerate  acquisition  often  raises 
some  of  the  same  problems  as  the  more  con- 
ventional horizontal  merger,  but  with  spe- 
cial complications  of  Its  own.  Take  the  basic 
question  of  whether  the  acquisition  poses  a 
danger  of  ultimate  single-firm  dominance,  of 
some  form  of  "price  leadership."  It  Is  often 
said  that  the  conglomerate  firm — by  reason 
of  Its  general  overall  sujjerlorlty  of  re- 
soiirces,  Its  capacity  to  "subsidize"  local  ex- 
pansion out  of  profits  earned  In  other  mar- 
kets, and  the  like — Is  apt  to  dominate  the  lo- 
cal market  in  which  the  acquisition  occurs, 
ultimately  becoming.  If  not  a  monopoly  In 
the  classical  sense  of  the  word,  certainly 
enough  of  a  "price  leader"  to  Impose  on  the 
market  a  price  well  In  excess  of  a  genuinely 
competitive  price. 

Then  there  Is  the  question  of  whether  the 
merger  Increases  the  likelihood  that  the 
oligopoly  Congress  was  so  concerned  about 
will  eventually  emerge.  Conglomerate 
mergers  are  said  to  pose  a  double  danger 
on  this  score.  The  acquiring  conglomerate 
firm  will  be  susceptible  not  only  to  all  of 
the  local  ollgop>oly-produclng  forces,  but  to 
a  variety  of  Influences  stemming  from  its 
operations  In  all  of  Its  other  markets  as  weU 
As  a  firm  expands  the  number  of  Its  markets 
In  which  It  operates,  it  begins  to  encounter 
many  of  the  same  competitors  in  different 
areas.  This  "multiplicity  of  their  contacts" 
may  "blunt  the  edge  of  their  competition."  • 


'  MonoKraph  No.  27.  "The  Structure  of  In- 
dustry," Temporary  National  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 76th  Coixg.,  3d  sess..  p.  331. 


'  Edwards,  in  "Economic  Concentration : 
Overall  and  Conglomerate  Aspects,"  hearings 
before  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly, Senate  ConmUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
88th  Cong..  3d  seas.,  pt.  1,  p.  30.  at  p.  38. 

» Id..  45. 


One  of  the  reasons  firms  in  a  tightly  knit 
oligopoly  market  may  periOTca  antlcompetl- 
tlvely  Is  that  they  are  what  the  economists 
caU  "Interdependent."  They  know  that  they 
win  have  to  meet  the  price  cut  of  one  of 
their  rivals,  and  they  enjoy  a  free  ride  on 
the  price  upsvslng  initiated  by  the  Industry's 
price  leader.  In  much  the  tame  way  con- 
glomerate firms  may  act  Interdependently  as 
they  meet  one  another  In  a  series  of  markets. 
This  win  lead  to  a  "forbearance"  from  com- 
petitive rivalry,  particularly  In  price,  and  the 
development  of  soft  competition  or  a  "live 
and  let  live"  course  of  conduct. 

Economic  theory  and  industrial  experience 
suggest  other  ways  in  which  conglomerate 
merger  may  affect  competition  adversely. 
As  Indicated,  in  certain  circumstances  such 
mergers  may  harm  competition  by  eliminat- 
ing significant  p>otentlal  competitors.  In 
others,  they  may  raise  substantially  the  bar- 
riers to  entry  confronting  new  entrants,  and 
In  still  other  situations  conglomerate  mergers 
may  create  opportunities  for  buslnees  rec- 
iprocity which  may  adversely  affect  com- 
p>etition. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  experience  teaches 
that  these  are  some  of  the  ways  In  which 
conglomerate  mergers — defined  as  mergers 
between  companies  that  are  not  direct  com- 
petitors— may  adversely  affect  competition. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  Commission's 
approach  to  the  area  of  conglomerate  mergers 
has  been  a  wholly  pragmatic  one.  We  do  not 
start  with  the  assumption  that  all  con- 
glomerate mergers  are  Illegal  under  section 
7.  On  the  contrary,  we  take  the  view  that 
the  great  majority  are  legal.  Quite  obvi- 
ously the  business  community  does  like- 
wise, becaiue  In  spite  of  o\ir  so-called 
"tough"  decisions,  merger  activity  has  In- 
creased In  each  year  since  I  have  been  at  the 
Commission. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  we  are  Indifferent 
to  the  current  merger  movement  and  the 
ways  in  which  it  may  be  bringing  about 
irreversible  changes  in  the  structure  of  our 
economy.  The  Congress  has  charged  the 
PTC  with  the  responsibility  of  not  only  re- 
cording the  way  In  which  merger  movements 
may  be  changing  the  structure  of  our  econ- 
omy, but  with  doing  something  about  it 
when  it  threatens  to  erode  our  competitive 
system. 

The  evidence  presented  In  a  series  of  cases 
before  the  Conunlsslon  has  demonstrated 
that  under  certain  circumstances  conglom- 
erate mergers  may  adversely  affect  competi- 
tion. I  add  hastily  that  moet  of  these  cases 
had  been  filed  prior  to  the  time  I  came  to 
the  Commission.  But  I  Inherited,  along  with 
all  the  other  current  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  unhappy  task  of  studying  the 
long,  complicated  records  developed  in  the 
course  of  these  cases.  In  several  of  these 
a  majority  of  the  Commission  found  that 
the  mergers  Involved  adversely  affected  com- 
petition even  though  the  merged  companies 
were  not  direct  competitors  In  some  relevant 
market. 

in 

The  first  of  the  Commission's  conglom- 
erate merger  cases  to  reach  the  Supreme 
Court  Involved  the  matter  of  reciprocity. 
The  Commission  had  felt  that  reciprocity 
may  distort  the  competitive  process  through 
the  use  of  substantial  buying  power  aa  a 
weapon  to  deny  less  favorably  situated  com- 
petitors access  to  the  market.  ConsoUdated 
Poods,  a  large  conglomerate  enterprise  en- 
gaged in  food  manufacturing,  wholeeallng, 
and  foot  retailing,  had  acquired  Gentry,  a 
maker  of  garUc  and  dehydrated  onion.  The 
Supreme  Court  ♦  upheld  the  Commission's 
view  that  the  acquisition  gave  Consolidated 
PDods  actual,  as  well  as  potential,  power  to 
use  Its  position  as  a  buyer  to  assist  Its  Gentry 


•jFTC  v.  Contolidated  FoodM  Corporation, 
Apr.  38.  1906. 
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division  In  selling  its  products,  and  that 
this  fKDwer  had  an  adverse  effect  on  compe- 
tition. 

Now  I  shall  not  replay  the  Consolidated 
Poods  record  here.  But  I  do  want  to  point 
out  that  business  reciprocity  Is  not  a  new 
phenomenon  and  may  have  a  de  minimus 
effect  on  competition  under  certain  circum- 
stances. On  the  other  hand,  reciprocity  may 
become  an  extremely  significant  market 
strategy  to  the  conglomerate  enterprise 
which  buys  and  sells  a  large  number  and  vol- 
ume of  Industrial  goods  and  services  In 
oligopolistic  markets.  In  this  economic  en- 
vironment a  large  corporation  has  both 
strong  incentives  and  opportunities  to  en- 
gage in  reciprocal  trade.  Conglomerate  merg- 
ers could  be  both  motivated  by  and  result 
in  anticompetitive  reciprocity,  for  the  longer 
the  line  of  products  a  corporation  buys,  the 
greater  Its  opportunity  to  engage  in  rec- 
iprocity. 

Most  economists  view  reciprocity  as  an 
alien  factor  In  the  competitive  process  be- 
cause It  eliminates  the  usual  factors  underly- 
ing buying  and  selling,  namely,  price,  quality 
and  service.  If  carried  to  Its  ultimate,  the 
practice  could  result  In  closed -circuit  markets 
from  which  medium  or  small  factors  are  ex- 
cluded. Thus.  oUgofKily  would  be  magnified 
In  a  sort  of  circular  Integration  fashion  by 
which  purchases  of  the  leading  firms  would 
be  tied  to  sales,  foreclosing  the  opportunities 
of  r.rms  without  substantial  market  power 
to  gain  access  to  the  Inner  circle  of  firms. 

In  spite  of  strong  criticism  of  the  Con- 
solidated Foods  decision  In  some  quarters,  I 
have  found  no  thoughtful  businessman  who 
Is  not  concerned  with  the  ultimate  impllca- 
Uons  of  this  practice  for  a  free  market  econ- 
omy. Fortune  magazine  recently  recognized 
the  potentials  of  reciprocity  when  it  said: 

'•Thus  trade  relations  between  the  giant 
conglomerates  tend  to  close  a  business  circle. 
Left  out  are  the  firms  with  narrow  product 
lines:  as  patterns  of  -rade  and  trading  part- 
ners emerge  between  particular  groups  of 
companies,  entry  by  newcomers  becomes 
more  difficult. " » 

Indeed  Fortune  feared  that  unless  such 
tightly  knit  trade  relation  setups  were  not 
broken  up  by  technological  advances  or  com- 
petition from  foreign  companies  "the  tJ.S. 
economy  might  end  up  completely  domi- 
nated by  conglomerates  happily  trading  with 
each  other  In  a  new  kind  of  cartel  system."  • 
rv 

The  Procter  &  Gamble-CIorox  case ' 
brought  into  clear  focus  a  number  of  key 
f.icets  to  a  product  extension  type  merger. 
Procter  &  Gamble,  the  Nation's  largest  soap 
and  detergent  company,  had  taken  over 
Clorox,  the  Nation's  largest  bleach  manu- 
facturer controlling  almost  50  percent  of 
the  bleach  market.  In  the  Commission's 
view,  the  decisive  factors  in  the  case  were 
that  the  merger  eliminated  a  leading  poten- 
tial competitor,  raised  barriers  to  entry  in 
the  already  highly  concentrated  bleach  In- 
dustry, and  threatened  the  survival  and 
competitive  vigor  of  smaller  bleach  com- 
panies 

Procter  S:  G-.imble  previously  had  not  been 
eugi^Ked  ir.  the  bleach  business,  so  no  com- 
petition between  Procter  <4  Gamble  and 
C'.oroi  wss  eliminated  by  the  merger.  Nev- 
ertneless.  the  Comnil.ssion  v.ewed  the  merger 
a,s  damaging  to  competition  because  certain 
market  advantages  enjoyed  by  Procter  & 
Gamble  tended  to  plare  the  remaining  bleach 
nianufscturer.s  in  a  position  where  they 
couid  not  oontlnue  to  compete  effectively 
and  discouraged  new  entry  Into  the  bleach 
industrv. 


I  shall  not  recount  the  factual  under- 
pinnings of  these  findings.  The  Commis- 
sion was,  as  you  know,  reversed  in  the  Proc- 
ter &  Gamble  matter  by  the  Sixth  Circuit. 
But  I  wish  to  emphasize  two  points.  First, 
the  product  differentiation  variable  of  in- 
dustry structure  plays  a  crucial  role  In  in- 
dustries such  as  this  one.  It  appears  to  be 
the  main  source  of  market  power.  Couple 
that  with  the  fact  that  Procter  &  Gamble 
was  able  to  transfer  to  Clorox  the  tremen- 
dous advertising  discounts  It  enjoyed  In 
various  advertising  media  and  you  can  see 
how,  on  the  one  hand,  other  bleach  manu- 
facturers might  In  the  long  run  be  excluded 
from  the  market,  and  on  the  other,  the  bar- 
riers to  entry,  already  very  high,  could  be 
markedly  heightened  by  the  merger — to  the 
point  where,  as  the  Commission  concluded, 
"few  firms  would  have  the  temerity  or  re- 
sources to  attempt  to  surmount  them." 

The  main  point  I  wish  to  make  Is  that  in 
Procter  &  Oamble-Clorox.  as  In  our  other 
conglomerate  cases,  we  looked  at  the  record 
and  attempted  to  predict  competitive  con- 
sequences of  the  merger.  We  did  not  at- 
tach significance  to  "bigness"  as  such,  nor 
did  we  rely  on  any  other  basis  for  construct- 
ing some  kind  of  per  se  rule  against  con- 
glomerate mergers  of  this  type. 

V 

In  1950  the  Commission  Issued  complaints 
involving  the  country's  four  largest  dairy 
companies.'*  Although  some  of  the  several 
hundred  acquisitions  of  these  companies  in- 
volved conventional  horizontal  mergers, 
many  were  of  the  so-called  market  extension 
type.  This  is  a  sub-class  of  conglomerate 
mergers  because  the  merging  companies 
operate  In  separate  geographic  markets. 

In  its  Foremost  and  Beatrice  Foods  deci- 
sions the  Commission  found  that  certain 
market  extension  mergers  violated  Section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act  because  of  their  Impact 
on  potential  competition.  The  Commission 
ordered  divestiture  of  several  companies  and 
prohibited  for  10  years  further  dairy  mergers, 
both  horizontal  and  market  extension,  with- 
out the  prior  approval  of  the  Commission. 
The  two  cases  involving  National  Dairy 
Products  and  the  Borden  Co.  were  settled 
by  consent  orders  requiring  divestiture  of 
several  companies  and  10-year  prohibitions 
against  further  mergers.  The  case  Involving 
Beatrice  Foods  Is  currently  on  appeal  before 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit. 

The  Commission  analyzed  these  mergers 
within  their  Industrial  context.  We  found 
that  technological  and  market  changes  were 
bringing  about  a  fundamental  restructuring 
of  the  dairy  industry.  These  forces  had  al- 
ready caused  the  demise  of  thousands  of 
small  companies  and  dictated  the  loss  of 
hundreds  more.  These  developments  also 
were  raising  the  barriers  to  entry.  The  Com- 
mission recognized  that  it  should  not  and 
could  not  do  anything  about  the  basic  causes 
underlying  much  of  what  was  happening  in 
the  dairy  Industry.  But  It  also  recognized 
that  superimposed  on  these  changes  was  an 
enormous  merger  movement  In  which  the 
top  8  dairies  alone  had  acquired  over  2,000 
dairies.  Many  of  these  mergers  were  re- 
moving precisely  those  firms  most  capable 
of  weathering  the  harsh  technological  and 
economic  storm  that  was  transforming  the 
Industry.  In  the  Commission  view,  several 
of  these  mergers  had  the  effect  of  eliminat- 
ing leading  potential  competitors  from 
markets  that  were  already  highly  concen- 
trated.   The  Commission  ordered  the  divesti- 


ture of  these  acquisitions  aa  well  as  several 
horizontal  acquisitions. 

The  theory  behind  the  Commission's  10- 
year  prohibitions  against  further  mergers  by 
the  top  four  dairies  was  not  designed  to 
throttle  mergers  as  such,  nor  has  that  been 
the  effect.  On  the  contrary,  this  relief  was 
designed  to  channel  the  direction  of  merger 
activity  away  from  the  largest  concerns  to- 
ward the  smaller  and  medium-size  com- 
panies, many  of  which  must  grow  to  sur- 
vive and  achieve  various  economies  of  scale. 
In  fact,  since  the  Commission's  first  decision 
In  1962  the  rate  of  merger  activity  In  the 
dairy  industry  has  continued  at  a  steady 
pace,  although  such  mergers  are  now  mainly 
among  smaller  companies. 

I  believe  exi>erience  will  demonstrate  that 
these  actions  have  promoted  more  effective 
competition  on  the  part  of  smaller  companies 
while  arresting  a  trend  toward  monopoly  on 
the  part  of  the  industry  leaders.  And  while 
the  test  of  the  statute  Is  a  merger's  effect  on 
competition,  not  on  efficiency,  the  Com- 
mission's dairy  cases  appear  to  have  pro- 
moted efficiency  as  well  as  competition.  For 
while  our  orders  have  not  stopped  small.  In- 
efficient companies  from  leaving  the  Industry 
by  selling  out,  they  have  accelerated  the 
growth  and  efficiency  of  smaller  surviving 
companies  which  now  find  It  easier  to  grow 
by  merger. 

VI 

The  Commission's  most  recent  conglomer- 
ate case.  In  the  Matter  of  National  Tsa,» 
also  Involved  a  series  of  market  extension 
mergers.  Interestingly,  both  antitrust  agen- 
cies have  recently  been  criticized  for  dif- 
ferent reasons  because  of  cases  involving 
mergers  among  food  retailers.  The  Justice 
Department's  case  involving  Von's  Grocery 
Co.  challenges  a  conventional  horizontal 
merger.io  The  Department  of  Justice  has 
been  criticized  in  this  case  for  allegedly 
pushing  the  law  with  respect  to  horizontal 
mergers  "too  far."  On  the  other  hand.  I 
have  been  criticized  on  the  grovinds  that  the 
National  Tea  opinion  represents  "A  new 
worst  In  antltriist."  "  I  would  like  to  place 
both  of  these  matters  In  perspective. 

The  Von's  merger  did  not  take  place  In  an 
Industrial  vacuum."  It  occurred  in  an  en- 
vironment of  change  in  which  mergers  were 
the  order  of  the  day.  Since  1948  Los  Angeles 
food  retailers  with  combined  sales  of  over 
$400  million  have  been  acquired;  these  in- 
volved both  horizontal  and  market  extension 
mergers.  There  has  been  an  unmistakable 
merger-induced  trend  toward  concentration 
in  the  immense  Los  Angeles  market,  and 
Von's  acquisition  of  Shopping  Bag  repre- 
sented the  single  most  Important  contribu- 
tion to  this  trend.  The  Immediate  effect  of 
the  merger  was  to  make  Von's  the  No. 
1  company  in  the  market  with  a  market 
share  of  almost  9  percent.  Moreover,  there 
were  powerful  economic  forces  working  to- 
ward concentration  quite  apart  from  merger. 
A  district  court  dismissed  the  case  and  It  Is 
now  to  appear  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  major  significance  of  the  case.  It  seeme 
to  me,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  explores  and 
attempts  to  Identify,  within  the  meaning  of 
section  7,  the  dividing  line  between  com- 
petitive and  noncompetitive  markets. 


F  )rtune   June  1965.  p.  194 
^  Ibid 

'  7n  !>:»'  Matter  of  the  Procter  &  Gamhle 
Company.  Docket  No.  6901.  Nov.  26,  1963. 


'  In  the  Matter  of  Foremost  Dairies,  Inc., 
Docket  No.  6495,  Apr.  30,  1962;  In  the  Matter 
of  NatioTial  Dairy  Products,  Docket  No.  6661: 
In  the  Matter  of  Borden  Company,  Docket 
No.  6652;  in  the  Matter  of  Beatrice  Foods. 
Docket  No.  6663. 


» FTC  Docket  No.  7453. 

'♦  United  States  v.  Von's  Grocery  Co.  and 
Shopping  Bag  Food  Stores,  233  P.  Supp.  976 
(D.  Calif..  19«4). 

>'  Fortune.  April  1966.  p.  ill. 

"  Von's.  a  27-8tore  chain  with  sales  of  $f4 
million  and  4.7  percent  of  the  Los  Angelf 
market.  In  1960.  merged  with  Shopping  Bag 
Pood  Stores,  a  34-8tore  chain  with  sales  of 
$84  million  and  4.2  percent  of  the  market. 
These  chains  were  the  third  and  sixth  largest 
food  retailers  in  Los  Angeles.  The  merger 
gave  Von's-Shopplng  Bag  about  the  same 
market  share  as  Safeway. 
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In  his  brief  before  the  Supreme  Court  the 
Solicitor  General  admitted  that  the  Loa 
Angeles  retail  grocery  market  was  not  yet  a 
full-blown  oligopoly.  Instead  he  contended 
that  this  market  was  at  the  threshold  of 
oligopoly:  that  "the  combined  market  shares 
of  the  leading  sellers  was  at  a  level  that 
economists  would  consider  chtiracterlstlc  of 
at  least  a  loose  oligopoly";  that,  while  con- 
centration had  not  "reached  the  stage  where 
vigorous  price  competition  was  seriously  im- 
paired," It  "had  reached  the  stage — which 
precedes  and  foreshadows  oligopolistic  pric- 
ing— where  a  few  sellers,  by  reasons  of  their 
size  in  the  market,  have  emerged  as  the 
market's  major  competitors,  have  identified 
each  other  as  the  rivals  to  be  watched,  and 
have  decided  that  their  own  competitive 
fortunes  are  to  some  degree  Interdependent 
with  those  of  these  rivals." 

The  key  concept  here  is  said  to  be  em- 
bodied in  the  phrase,  "have  identified  each 
other."  Pull,  impersonal  competition  ends — 
and  oligopolistic  behavior  begins — at  that 
point  where  the  number  of  competitors  be- 
comes small  enough,  and  their  respective 
market  shares  large  enough,  to  make  them 
aware  of  each  other  and  of  their  dependence 
on  each  other's  actions.  As  the  Solicitor 
put  It,  the  "critical  factor  In  precipitating 
oligopolistic  behavior  Is  psychological." 
But  it  Is  a  psychological  factor  that  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  created  by  an  objective,  under- 
lying market  structure — here,  by  the  fact 
that  eight  firms  held  39  percent  of  the  mar- 
ket, in  a  size  distribution  ranging  from  8.9 
percent  to  2.8  percent. 

The  Solicitor  concluded  that  the  merger 
should  be  condemned  under  a  "test  of  pre- 
sumptive Illegality"  since  it  Involved  two 
"direct  competitors  In  [a  market]  where  eco- 
nomic power  Is  still  relatively  disp>ersed," 
but  where  concentration  was  Increasing,  and 
the  merger  Itself  appreciably  increased  that 
level  of  concentration. 

There's  one  further  aspect  of  this  case  I 
would  like  to  mention.  The  National  Associ- 
ation of  Retail  Grocers  filed  an  amicus  brief  i» 
and  presented  oral  argument  In  the  Supreme 
Court  In  opposition  to  the  Government's 
case.  Describing  itself  as  "a  federation  of 
over  100  State  and  local  food  retailer  associ- 
ations," with  "approximately  40,000  [grocery 
store]  members,"  and  as  a  representative  of 
"retail  food  distributors  who  conduct  small 
and  medium  size  local  enterprises," "  the 
association  protested  the  application  of  more 
rigorous  standards  to  horizontal  than  to 
other  kinds  of  mergers.  The  substance  of 
the  association's  Eirgiunent,  if  I  understand 
It  correctly.  Is  that  the  "horizontal"  acquisi- 
tion is — if  the  term  Is  not  too  Inappropri- 
ate— the  "poor  man's  merger"  route.  Giant 
firms  with  plenty  of  money  can  grow  In  any 
direction:  they  can  buy  their  way  Into  new 
geographical  markets;  they  can  even  buy 
their  way  Into  wholly  new  Industries.  But 
the  little  man  is  more  circumscribed;  his 
horizon  Is  limited  to  a  single  market,  and 
any  expansion  he  enjoys  will  generally  have 
to  take  place  In  that  market.  If  a  partic- 
ularly strict  rule  is  applied  to  horlzonttil 
mergers,  then  the  small  firm  will  have  been, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  denied  the  right 
to  grow  by  merger. 

I  think  it  Is  a  fair  summary  of  the  associ- 
ation's argtunent  to  say  that  It  is  urging  the 
Government  to  "stop  picking  on  us  little 
fellows"  and  address  Itself,  Instead,  to  the 
rich  man's  merger — the  conglomerate.  This 
brings  us  to  the  Commission's  National  Tea 
decision. 

The  Industry  developments  and  merger 
movement  In  Los  Angeles  were  but  part  of 
the  larger  picture  In  contemporary  food  re- 


^' United  States  v.  Von's  Grocery  Co.,  No. 
303,  brief  of  the  National  Association  of  Re- 
tall  Grocers  of  the  United  States,  as  amicus 
curiae  (Mar.  15,  1966). 

"  Id.,  at  a. 


tailing.  Since  1948  food  retailers  with  com- 
bined sales  of  $5  billion  have  been  acquired. 
This  probably  makes  food  retailing  the  most 
active  area  of  merger  activity  In  the  economy. 

The  Commission  could  not  Ignore  this  vast 
merger  movement  which  got  underway  in  the 
early  1960's.  In  1959  It  Issued  Its  complaint 
against  the  National  Tea  Co.,"  the  most  active 
acquiring  food  chain.  The  Oommisslon 
studied  for  over  1  year  the  vast  records  in 
this  case  to  determine  whether  and  how  Na- 
tional Tea's  numerous  mergers  might  affect 
competition. 

The  background  Indxistry  facts  In  food  re- 
tailing, as  shown  by  the  National  Tea  record, 
were  not  unlike  those  in  the  dairy  industry. 
Market  and  technical  factors  were  bringing 
about  a  fundamental  reorganization  in  food 
retailing.  The  supermarket  revolution  made 
Inevitable  the  demise  of  thousands  of  smaller 
companies.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  since 
World  War  II  local  retail  markets  have  been 
tending  toward  oligopoly,  as  the  number  of 
competitors  declined  and  the  share  held  by 
the  leading  compvanies  rose  sharply.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  a  substantial  trend 
toward  concentration  at  the  national  level, 
where  companies  are  competitors  In  the  pur- 
chase of  some  products.  Voluntary  and  co- 
operative buying  groups  were  also  growing 
and  merging  as  Independent  retailers  strug- 
gled to  survive  the  changes  In  market 
organization. 

As  in  the  dairy  Industry,  an  enormous 
merger  movement  was  superimposed  on  top 
of  these  other  industry  changes.  This  de- 
cision is  directed  at  harnessing  anticompeti- 
tive mergers,  not  at  arresting  other  inevitable 
economic  changes  transforming  the  Industry. 
Indeed,  the  record  spoke  eloquently  of  the 
economic  facts  of  life  which,  quite  apart  from 
mergers,  were  bringing  about  increasing  con- 
centration in  local  and  national  markets.  A 
critical  point  at  issue  was  whether  the  merger 
movement,  and  particularly  National  Tea's 
leading  role  in  it,  was  accelerating  the 
restructuring  of  food  retailing  in  ways  that 
were  not  dictated  by  economic  efficiency  and 
which  might  have  a  substantial  adverse  effect 
cm  comp)etltion.  While  investigation  Into 
matters  of  efficiency  are  not  a  central  ques- 
tion in  merger  enforcement  policy.  It  Is  clear 
that  National  Tea's  mergers  were  not  dictated 
by  this  motive.  On  the  contrary,  the  com- 
panies acquired  by  National  Tea  generally 
were  healthy,  profitable,  fast  growing  busi- 
nesses. 

I  shall  not  bore  you  by  replaying  the  entire 
decision.  But  as  I  emphasized  earlier,  the 
Commission  has  taken  a  pragmatic  view 
toward  conglomerate  type  mergers.  The  Na- 
tional Tea  record  taught  us  some  new  things 
about  conglomerate  firms — the  sources  of 
their  power,  how  they  sometimes  use  this 
power,  and  its  implications  for  the  competi- 
tive process.  The  record  Illustrated  how  four 
factors  may  become  of  crucial  importance  in 
achieving  market  dominance  and  in  in- 
fluencing oligopolistic  behavior: 

( 1 )  The  absolute  size  of  the  conglomerate 
in  relation  to  that  of  its  "local"  competitors; 
(2)  the  number  of  separate  geographic  mar- 
kets in  which  it  operates;  (3)  the  mar- 
ket position  It  holds,  and  the  profit  rates 
it  enjoys  In  its  different  geographic  mar- 
kets; and  (4)  the  extent  to  which  It  and  the 
other  major  firms  In  particular  "local"  mar- 
kets also  meet  each  other  in  other  geo- 
graphic markets. 

"The  record  showed  the  following  facts. 
In  1959.  National  Tea  was  the  fifth  largest 
retail  food  chain  in  the  Nation,  operating 
more  than  900  stores  In  some  500  cities  and 
towns,  with  aggregate  sales  of  approximately 
$794  million.  At  that  time,  a  majority  of 
the  country's  retail  grocers — and  hence  a 
ncajorlty  of  those  National  encountered  In 
the  various  local   markets  It   entered — op- 


erated only  one  store.  In  one  town,  and  had 
annual  sales  of  less  than  $100,000.  In  terms 
of  sales  voltune,  then.  National  Tea  was 
approximately  9,000  times  as  large  as  the 
bulk  of  its  competitors. 

The  record  permitted  an  analysis  of  Na- 
tional's market  position  in  399  of  Its  500 
city  markets.  At  the  bottom,  in  48  cities, 
it  had  less  than  5  percent  of  the  market; 
at  the  top,  in  29  cities.  It  had  35  percent  or 
more.  And  it  happened  that  there  was  a 
remarkable  correlation  between  the  market 
share  it  held  in  those  various  cities  and  the 
profits  It  earned  in  them.  Thus,  In  its  over- 
all operation.  National's  before-tax  earnings 
averaged  2.77  percent  of  sales."  But  that 
"average"  figure  obscured  enormous  clty- 
to-city  variations.  For  example.  In  the  48 
cities  where  It  had  a  market  share  of  less 
than  5  percent,  National  had  no  earnings  at 
all;  in  fact,  it  had 'average  losses  of  some  5 
cents  on  each  dolla\of  sales."  In  the  29 
cities  where  It  held  a  market  share  of  35  per- 
cent or  more,  however.  Its  earnings  averaged 
well  over  3  percent  of  sales.  And  In  Its 
single  most  profitable  city,  its  stores  had 
earnings  of  approximately  7.5  cents  per  dol- 
lar of  sales."  This  translates  into  an  after- 
tax return  of  some  40  percent  on  stock- 
holders' Investment.*'  In  effect,  the  house- 
wives m  the  cities  where  National  Tea  had 
a  substantial  market  share  were  subsidizing 
National  Tea's  operations  where  It  had  small 
market  positions. 

As  to  the  so-called  multimarket  con- 
tacts, suffice  it  to  say  that  National  Tea  and 
the  country's  largest  food  chains  met  each 
other  in  scores  of  different  markets.  They 
were  fellow  oligopolists  In  many  of  the 
local  cities  where  National's  acquisitions  oc- 
curred; they  were  fellow  oligopolists  in  those 
dozens  of  other  markets  as  well.  In  Denver, 
for  example.  National  Tea.  Safeway,  and 
Dillon  had  64.1  percent  of  the  market  In 
1958;  in  Indianapolis,  National  and  four  other 
chains  had  58.8  percent;  In  Colorado  Springs, 
National  and  two  others  had  62.8  percent;  in 
three  Michigan  towns.  National  and  three 
other  chains  had  82.4  percent  of  those  mark- 
ets. And  I  think  it  can  be  fairly  said  that  this 
"multiplicity  of  their  contacts"  did  in  fact 
"blunt  the  edge  of  their  competition."  For 
example,  one  of  the  respondent's  officials 
testified  that  the  other  "Interstate  chains." 
as  he  put  It,  "pretty  well  shared  | National's] 
opinion"  about  competition,  and  hence  that 
his  only  real  competition  came  from  the 
"local  competition  which  operated  more  than 
one  store"  M — precisely  the  kind  respondent 
was  busily  buying  up. 

Very  brlefiy,  then.  National  enjoyed  a  sub- 
stantial degree  of  what  the  economists  call 
"market  power"  In  a  ntmaber  of  Its  500-odd 
markets.  In  many  cities  where  It  had  this 
market  power,  respondent  exercised  it  in  two 
quite  predictable  ways;  (1)  It  had  higher 
markups  than  it  was  able  to  enjoy  in  the 


"In  the  Matter  of  National  Tea,  Docket 
No.  7483. 


"7n  re  National  Tea  Co.,  findings  of  fact, 
p.  52. 

>'Id.,  at  64.  In  those  cities,  its  stores 
made  a  contribution  (to  overhead  and  prof- 
its) of  —2.3  percent.  The  overhead  in  its 
various  branches  ranged  from  2  to  4  7  per- 
cent, for  an  unweighted  average  of  3.4  per- 
cent. Id.,  at  51.  Adding  this  overhead  of 
3.4  percent  to  the  direct  store  losses  of  2.3 
percent  would  give  an  average  loss  of  6.7 
percent  In  those  cities  where  market  share  is 
less  than  5  percent. 

"  Id.,  at  62.  This  city  had  a  contribution 
to  overhead  and  profits  of  more  than  10 
percent.  Deducting  the  average  warehouse 
overhead  of  3.4  percent  would  leave  a  before- 
tax  profit  of  at  least  6.6  percent  of  salts. 

"In  grocery  retailing,  an  after-tax  return 
of  1  percent  of  sales  generally  figures  to  an 
after-tax  return  on  stockholders'  Investment 
of  over  10  percent. 

>°nndlng8,  p.  16. 
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:t,ies   where   competition  WM  still  vlgoroUB 

en.jugh  t<  amlt  ItB  pricing  power,  and  (2)  It 
w  ls  itjle  :o  exact  dlscrUnlnatory  price  concea- 
31  »ri.s    u.d   promotional   allowancee   from   lt« 

suppiiers^ — in  one  area  getting  more  money 
rroin  Its  suppliers  than  It  actually  sp^ent  on 
pronicuon.  Then,  having  am,a«6ed  these 
r. uncompetitive  profits  In  its  "market 
power  cUles.  It  could  use  them  to  subsidize 
•ji  ex^>a:\sion.  or  at  least  Its  survival,  In 
'.lies  »here  It  still  faced  stiff  competition. 
n.e  end  result  of  such  tactics  might  be  that 
It  would  expand  Its  position  In  competitive 
cities  until,  as  the  Commission  concluded. 
■'It  acquires  the  same  kind  of  pricing  power 
it  now  enjoys  in  those  other  cities  where  It 
Is   already    the   dominant    seller."" 

Some  economists,  including  the  first  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  the  dean  of  the  economic  profes- 
sion, Dr  Edwin  G  Nourse.  fear  that  con- 
glomerate-derived market  power  produces 
still  more  monopoly  power.  As  Dr.  Nourse 
sees  It,  there  is  "no  demonstrable  or  dis- 
cernible limit,  national  or  International,  at 
which  such  concentriitlon  of  economic  power. 
once  fully  underway  would  automatically 
cease   "  '- 

B.ised  on  this  record  the  Commission  ma- 
jority concluded  that  the  time  had  come  to 
chi:  a  halt  or  at  least  a  10-year  pause — to 
N-vUonal  Tea  s  growth  by  merger.  Some  ob- 
ser'.ers  doubtless  will  conclude  that  this  re- 
l.ef  Is  in.idequate  and  others  will  find  It  too 
sp%ere  Determining  adequate  and  equitable 
relie:  l.s  Always  dlfllcult  In  section  7  cases. 
We  have  won  too  many  hollow  victories  In 
section  7  cases  Man  cannot  breathe  new 
life  Into  victims  long  deceased.  The  ma- 
jority opinion  In  this  case,  aa  in  the  Com- 
mission's dairy  decisions,  concluded  that  the 
most  meaningful  remedy  for  National  Tea's 
illegal  mergers  was  to  prevent  a  recturence 
of  such  mergers  for  10  years. 

Not  too  surprisingly.  Commissioner  Mary 
Gardiner  Jones  had  the  lost  word  In  thla 
decision.  She  concluded  her  concurring  opin- 
ion in  this  matter  by  pointing  out  ■ 

•'It  is  essential  that  this  trend  be  halted 
before  compeution  is  eliminated  totally.  The 
majority  has  concluded  that  divestiture  Is 
not  necessary  here  In  order  to  remedy  the 
competliive  impairment  which  has  resulted 
from  respondent's  acquisitions,  I  believe 
with  the  majority  that  an  Injunction  Im- 
posed on  respondent  from  malting  further 
acquisitions  will  be  sufficient  to  insure  that 
the  competitive  elements  which  still  survive 
in  this  market  will  not  be  snuffed  out  by 
continued  and  unchecked  acquisitions  by 
respondent  in  the  future  " 

I  hope  this  summary  of  Commission  policy 
regarding  conglomerate  mergers,  as  I  inter- 
pret it,  indicates  that  we  have  taken  no 
doctrinaire  view  toward  such  mergers.  We 
havo  tried,  as  best  we  can.  to  chart  a  course 
through  the  c\irrent  sea  of  mergers.  We 
havr-  c'narted  our  course  on  the  basis  of 
mdustrliil  experience  as  revealed  in  the  cases 
before  us 

When  the  Congress  passed  the  Celler- 
Ker.iuvcr  .Act  in  1950  it  intended  that  the 
act  be  used  to  curb  the  adverse  competitive 
effects  flowing  from  future  merger  move- 
raen'.-a  I  ask  all  of  oiu-  critics  what  would 
y.TU  do  if  you  had  the  responsibility  for  en- 
forcint:  this  Important  law.  as  Interpreted 
hv  '.he  Supreme  Court,  in  times  like  these? 
Would  you  wait  until  economists  developed 
better  and  more  sophisticated  theories  of 
competltr.  e  effect'  Would  you  call  for  more 
research:'  Or  would  you  urge  that  nothing 
be  done  on  the  grounds  that  what  Is  good 
for    Individual    businessmen   must   be   good 


*■  Opinion  of  the  Commission,  pp   13-14. 

^' Edwin  O  Nourse,  in  Administered 
Prices  A  Compendium  on  Public  Policy," 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
8Sth  Cong  ,  1st  sess  ,  p    245    at  25.5 


for  competition?  I  can  assure  you  that  these 
approaches  are  an  open  Invitation  for  non- 
enforcement  of  the  act.  And  as  long  as  I 
am  with  the  Commission  I  shall  press  for 
the  continued  pragmatic  application  of  the 
act  to  the  current  merger  movement.  To  do 
anything  less  Is  to  Invite  the  Indictment  of 
future  historians  that  we  stood  by  wring- 
ing our  hands  In  anguished  uncertainty  the 
day  free  enterprise  died  In  America. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  SUPPORTS  PAR- 
TICIPATION SALES  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  informed  the  House  that  three  of  our 
great  veterans'  organizations,  the  Dis- 
abled Veterans,  the  American  Veterans 
of  World  War  n.  and  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  had  written  to  me  strongly 
endorsing  the  Participation  Sales  Act  of 
1966.  Today  I  am  privileged  to  add  the 
voice  of  the  largest  veterans'  organiza- 
tion, the  American  Legion,  to  the  already 
growing  list  of  veterans'  organizations 
who  are  urging  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
14544. 

National  Commander  L.  Eldon  James 
emphasizes  in  his  letter  to  me,  which  fol- 
lows, the  importance  that  this  bill  has 
for  the  continued  successful  programs  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration: 

Thx  American  Lkgiok,   . 
Washington.  B.C.,  April  27. 1968. 
Hon.  Wbioht  Patman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, Hoxise  of  Representatives.  Waahr 
ington,  B.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  Patman  :  As  national  commander 
of  the  American  Legion,  I  have  been  asked  to 
comment  on  HR.  14644,  the  Participation 
Sales  Act  of  1966. 

I  am  advised  that  this  bill  would  authorize 
Federal  agencies  administering  credit  pro- 
grams to  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
whereby  that  Association  would  sell  to  pri- 
vate investors  Interest-earning  shares,  known 
as  par'tlclpation  certificates,  based  upon  a 
pooling  of  Government  loan  certificates.  I 
am  told  that  this  plan.  In  effect,  would  serve 
to  substitute  private  for  public  credit. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  since 
1964  used  this  technique  to  sell  a  substantial 
number  of  Its  veterans'  housing  mortgagee, 
under  a  similar  authorization  contained  In 
Public  Law  88-660.  HB,.  14644  would  en- 
compass this  authorization  and  extend  it  to 
include  certain  other  Federal  agencies. 

The  impact  of  the  proposed  legislation 
upon  present  'VA  operations  is  the  primary 
concern  of  the  American  Legion.  It  Is  our 
understanding  that  the  sale  of  participation 
certificates  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
would  not  give  the  purchasers  any  control 
over  the  programs  under  which  loans  were 
made.  The  veteran  would  continue  to  deal 
directly  with  the  'Veterans'  Administration, 
the  agency  which  administers  his  bousing 
loan  program. 

We  have  been  assured  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  that  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  will  favorably  affect  the  operations  of 
the  VA.  Accordingly,  the  American  I^eglon 
favon  the  enactment  of  HJl.  14644. 
Sincerely  yoiira, 

L.  Eldon  Jamxs, 
National  Commander. 


SECRETARY  FREEMAN'S  FARM 
POLICY 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  policy 
of  Henry  Wallace  was  to  plow  under 
every  third  row.  The  Freeman  policy 
is  to  plow  under  every  third  farmer. 

Each  year  for  the  past  5  years  an 
average  of  800,000  farmers  leave  their 
farms.  They  cannot  make  a  decent 
living. 

The  lawyer-politician  from  the  great 
city  of  Minnei«)olis,  who  would  be  "czar 
of  agriculture,"  boasts  that  net  farm  in- 
come increased  in  1965.  The  increase  is 
not  from  the  marketplace.  Itisfroman 
increase  in  Government  subsidies  and, 
of  course,  an  increase  of  life  farmer's 
dependence  on  the  Government. 

In  1965,  direct  payments  from  the  Gov- 
ernment represented  17 1/2  percent  of  the 
farmer's  net  income.  For  1967,  It  Is  esti- 
mated to  Increase  to  22.3  percent. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  sup- 
posed to  advance  the  interest  of  farmers. 
That  is  why  the  Department  was  estab- 
lished, as  was  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment established  to  look  after  industrial 
and  business  interests  and  the  Labor  De- 
partment to  look  after  the  interests  of 
labor. 

But  Secretary  Freeman  has  little  or  no 
interest  in  the  lot  of  the  fanner.  He  is 
intent  upon  putting  the  farmer  in  an 
economic  straitjacket,  making  him  the 
victim  of  the  inflation  stemming  from  the 
administration's  loose  fiscal  policies. 

He  has  dumped  com  on  the  market 
ajid  announced  his  great  pleasure  that 
the  farmer  is  getting  less  for  his 
products. 

He  has  initiated  a  program  to  encour- 
age production  of  soybeans  and  force 
down  prices. 

He  has  had  margsu-ine  srubstituted  for 
butter  and  the  import  quota  for  Cheddar 
cheese  raised.  His  obvious  intent  is  to 
force  down  the  price  of  dairy  products, 
and  make  the  dairy  farmer  more  de- 
pendent upon  Government  subsidy. 

He  has  the  Commerce  Department 
place  tight  export  quotas  on  cattle  hides 
to  force  down  their  domestic  prices  to 
benefit  shoe  manufacturers  at  the  fann- 
er's expense. 

He  h£is  had  the  Defense  Department 
authorize  the  purchase  of  meats  in  for- 
eign countries  for  our  military  rather 
tiian  buy  from  our  own  farmers. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  Is 
not,  nor  has  he  been  a  true  advocate  of 
the  farmer's  legitimate  interests.  He  Is 
against  the  fanner,  not  for  him.  He 
sacrifices  our  farmers  on  the  altar  of 
political  expediency. 


THE  DETERIORATION  OF  CASTRO 

Mr.  PASCELL.    Mr.   Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  commented  on  what  is  becoming 
increasingly  evident  as  time  passes — that 
Castro  and  his  mad  adventure  are  com- 
ing apart. 

Ralph  Renick,  WTVJ  vice  president  in 
charge  of  news,  in  "Tonight's  Editorial," 
broadcast  over  WTVJ  channel  4,  Miami. 
Pla.,  reported  on  April  12.  1966.  as  fol- 
lows: 

Castro's  Troubles  Continuk  To  Pile  Up 

The  arrival  In  Miami  today  of  a  top  Cuban 
Embassy  official  who  defected  the  Castro  re- 
gime is  another  Indication  of  the  crisis  brew- 
ing for  the  dictator. 

Significantly,  the  defector  Tarrab  Miranda, 
a  commercial  attach6  In  the  Cuban  Embassy 
in  London,  is  a  specialist  in  sugar  produc- 
tion. 

The  one-crop  Cuban  economy  is  in  big 
trouble  because  sugar  production  is  far  be- 
hind estimates. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
Cuban  agriculture  generally  Is  15  percent  less 
productive  now  than  immediately  before 
Castro. 

Castro's  open  break  with  Red  China  and 
his  rantlngs  about  broken  trade  agreements 
did  not  help  booet  his  stock  at  home  or 
abroad. 

The  crisis  Is  spreading  to  every  facet  of  the 
Cuban  regime  Including  the  armed  forces, 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations,  and  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade. 

Three  army  majors  are  among  the  100  offi- 
cers recently  stripped  of  power.  Jailed,  or  de- 
moted as  Castro  fights  for  stability. 

The  shakeup  has  touched  many  of  Fidel's 
long-time  loyal  supporters — a  sign  of  deep- 
seated  trouble  for  Castro.  And  that  trouble 
Is  sure  to  get  vporse  before  it  gets  better.  Dr. 
Castro  has  cause  to  worry. 

He  can't  easily  disnUss  the  possibility  that 
his  name  will  be  euJded  to  a  list  already 
headed  by  Sukarno,  Ben  Bella,  and  Nkrumah. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  gratifying  to 
realize  that  U.S.  poUcies  supported  by 
our  friends  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
are  bringing  about  and  expediting  the 
inherent  failure  of  a  Communist  system 
forcefully  imposed  on  a  peaceful  and 
freedom  loving  people. 


POLAND'S  MILLENNIUM  YEAR 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frwn 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  thousand  years  ago  a  gallant  people, 
the  Poles,  became  a  nation.  The  nation 
of  Poland  came  into  being  when  the 
first  known  King  of  Poland,  Mieszko.  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  of  baptism  and  all 
the  tribes  forming  the  nucleus  of  the 
future  Polish  nation  embraced  the  Chris- 
tian faith  along  with  him. 

Thus  it  is  that  this  year,  on  May  3.  mil- 
lions of  Poles  in  this  Nation  as  well  as 
those  In  their  motherland  are  marking 
not  only  the  traditional  Polish  Constitu- 


tion Day  anniversary  which  dates  to 
1791  but  the  millennium  of  Christianity 
in  Poland  and  the  thousandth  anni- 
versary of  Poland's  founding. 

This  is  an  historic  occasion.  It  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  that  this  year  we 
pay  tribute  to  the  Polish  people  for  the 
indomitable  courage  they  have  exhibited 
in  the  face  of  the  great  sufferings  they 
have  known  during  their  thousand-year 
existence  as  a  nation. 

It  is  now  a  painfully  old  story  that  the 
Poles  were  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
the  Soviet  Dictator  Stalin  at  Yalta.  That 
story  must  never  be  forgotten.  It  bears 
repeating  here  now  as  a  reminder  that 
the  light  of  freedom  and  liberty  is  easily 
extinguished  when  its  guardians  put  on 
their  blindfolds. 

Nazi  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union 
Invaded  Poland  September  1-27,  1939, 
and  by  treaty  divided  the  country.  This 
was  the  fourth  partition  of  Poland. 
EA-entually  the  Germans  were  thrust  out. 
A  Polish  Govemment-in-exile  In  London 
was  recognized  by  the  United  States  but 
the  Soviet  Union  pressed  the  claims  of 
a  Lublin  group,  the  so-called  Polish 
Committee  of  National  Liberation,  to 
which  a  few  members  of  the  London 
committee  were  admitted.  The  Com- 
munists were  very  busy  liberating  peo- 
ple then  as  well  as  now. 

The  Lublin  group  became  the  Govern- 
ment of  National  Unity,  Communist 
dominated.  The  United  States  and 
Britain  first  opposed  it  but  compromised 
when  Stalin  agreed  to  "free"  elections 
in  Poland.  However,  there  was  no  in- 
ternational supervision  of  the  elections, 
and  they  therefore  were  completely 
dominated  by  the  Communists. 

The  Poles  have  not  succumbed  easily 
to  the  yoke  of  Communist  rule  any  more 
than  they  were  willing  to  bow  before 
oppressors  during  the  earlier  centuries. 
They  are  a  proud  and  Independent  peo- 
ple, and  they  have  a  fine  heritage. 

Many  Americans  have  forgotten  that 
Polish  workmen  rebelling  against  harsh 
working  conditions  imposed  on  them  by 
Stalinist  extremists  rioted  in  Poznan  on 
June  28-29,  1956.  Troops  suppressed  the 
riot,  killing  44,  injuring  hundreds  and 
putting  1,000  in  prison. 

The  Polish  people  are  still  liberty- 
loving.  They  are  still  a  religious  people, 
despite  attempts  by  their  Communist 
rulers  to  limit  the  teaching  of  catechism. 

The  Commimist  government  of  Poland 
has  interfered  with  the  full  and  free 
celebration  today  of  Poland's  Millennium 
of  Christianity.  The  government  re- 
fused to  grant  visas  to  German  and 
Austrian  bishops  who  had  accepted  an 
invitation  to  the  millennium  celebration 
at  Jasna  Gora,  in  Czestochowa.  The 
government  also  limited  visits  by  Amer- 
ican bishops  of  Polish  descent  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

I  hope  that  the  joining  by  members  of 
Congress  and  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
cans in  the  celebration  of  Poland's 
millennium  will  convince  the  Poles  that 
they  have  not  been  forgotten  by  the  free 
world.  There  will  never  be  a  slackening 
of  our  interest  in  Polish  Independence. 

Let  all  those  in  the  Congress  devoted 
to  the  right  of  free  peoples  to  govern 


themselves  use  every  possible  fonim  to 
promote  the  right  of  self-determination 
for  the  Poles  and  all  the  other  captive 
peoples  of  east-central  Eiirope. 


RURAL  AMERICA  IS  UP  IN  ARMS, 
MR.   PRESIDENT 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tiiere  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frwn 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  rurta 
America  is  up  In  arms  over  the  admin- 
istration's brazen  attempts  to  lower  farm 
prices,  and  I  have  joined  others  in  the 
Congress  in  conveying  this  mood  to  the 
President. 

I  have  been  deluged  by  calls  and  let- 
ters from  farm  people  in  my  congres- 
sional district  in  Minnesota,  urging  me 
to  make  their  concerns  known  at  the 
White  House.  They  rightfully  want  the 
President  to  know  of  their  displeasure 
with  continuing  actions  that  threaten  to 
force  even  more  of  our  food  producers 
out  of  business.  And  they  want  to  know 
why  this  administration  has  wrongfully 
blamed  the  farmer  for  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living  when  the  farmer's  share  of 
the  food  and  fiber  dollar  constitutes  such 
a  small  part  of  the  prices  charged  over 
the  counter. 

There  are  all  too  many  Instances  where 
administration  policies  have  worked 
against  the  best  Interests  of  the  farmer. 
The  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  has 
actually  admitted  that  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  of  grains  have 
been  used  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  lower  farm  prices.  Our  dairy 
farmers  and  sugarbeet  growers  are 
threatened  by  recent  orders  to  take  the 
lid  off  foreign  imports.  At  the  same 
time,  our  own  exports  of  cattle  hides 
were  restricted  to  lower  the  price  of 
leather,  but  the  cost  of  a  pair  of  shoes 
went  up  anyway.  Butter  and  pork  have 
been  taken  off  the  mess  tables  of  oiir 
fighting  men  In  the  Armed  Forces.  And 
if  Congress  had  not  acted  promptly,  milk 
would  have  disappeared  from  our  schools 
and  valuable  agricultural  research  would 
have  been  halted. 

While  the  administration  clamps  a  lid 
on  farm  prices,  the  production  costs  on 
the  farm  continue  to  rise,  which  further 
limits  and  restricts  farm  income. 

It  is  time  that  the  farmer  cease  being 
the  wiiipping  boy  for  an  administration 
that  finds  itself  caught  In  the  tightening 
web  of  its  own  unwise  Inflationary  poli- 
cies. It  is  a  dangerous  policy  that 
threatens  this  Nation's  future  food  sup- 
ply. 


NEW   YORK    STATE    PROGRESS    IN 
WATER  POLLUTION 

Mr.  SKUBITZ,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kttpferman]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great  deal  has  been  said  on  the  subject 
of  water  pollution,  but  what  we  have 
needed  is  action. 

In  New  York  State  under  Gov.  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller,  we  have  had  action  on 
this  subject. 

I  am  setting  forth  Governor  Rocke- 
feller's summary  as  of  April  27,  1966.  of 
New  York  State  Progress  in  Water  Pollu- 
tion and  commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 

Governor  Roclcefeller  today  described  the 
State's  pure  waters  program  as  one  that  "will 
stand  as  a  major  monument  of  the  1960'8  to 
progressive  and  Imaginative  thinking  and 
cooperative  action  in  government." 

The  Governor  outlined  signs  of  progress  In 
this  program  at  the  42d  spring  banquet  of 
the  County  Officers  Association  at  the  Hotel 
Grosslnger  at  7:30  p.m.  He  said  he  wa* 
"deeply  gratified"  that — 

Over  a  third  of  the  State's  mvuilclpalltles 
have  joined  In  the  program. 

Over  a  fourth  of  major  construction  con- 
templated for  the  6-year  program  Is  xmder- 
way  or  will  be  this  year. 

Comprehensive  sewerage  planning  studies 
for  683  municipalities  are  either  completed, 
underway  or  In  the  pipeline  under  166  Joint 
projecu  involving  ICX)  percent  State  aid  to- 
taling $7.8  million. 

Also  in  the  planning  area,  comprehensive 
water  supply  studies  for  444  municipalities 
are  underway  or  being  negotiated,  again  with 
100-percent  State  aid,  totaling  nearly  $2.4 
million. 

The  Governor  explained  that  another  pro- 
gram provides  one- third  State  aid  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  sewage  disposal 
plants.  Ninety-four  such  grants  totaling 
$4.8  million  have  been  approved  and  55  more 
applications  are  expected. 

But  "the  most  spectacular  progress  of  all," 
the  Governor  told  the  county  officers,  "Is  In 
the  construction  of  sewage  disposal  plants 
and  interceptors  for  130  municipalities  either 
underway  or  planned  for  this  year." 

Tliese  projects  will  cost  $491  million — with 
State  grants  totaling  $258  million. 

Governor  Rockefeller  also  pointed  to  (1) 
projects  underway  that  will  enable  39  com- 
munities to  stop  polluting  New  York's  rivers 
ftnd  lakes,  now  being  audited  for  State 
grants  amounting  to  $79  million;  (2)  the  ap- 
proval of  projects  for  47  municipalities,  to 
receive  State  grants  of  $95  million,  on  which 
construction  starts  this  year,  and  (3)  ex- 
pected applications  for  projects  totaling  $137 
million  In  11  communities,  including  $135 
million  for  four  New  York  City  projects  to 
start  this  year  with  State  aid  of  $78  million. 

The  Governor  also  described  steps  being 
taken  by  the  health  department  to  enforce 
antlpKJllution  laws  iii  the  c:apUal  District, 
along  the  length  of  the  Hudson  River,  and 
on  the  Upper  Mohawk,  the  Genesee  Basin, 
and  the  Erie-Niagara  area 

Health  department  personnel,  working  50, 
60.  and  e-.en  70-hour  weeks  to  prosecute  the 
war  on  pollution"  have  won  voluntary  com- 
pliance in  more  than  95  percent  of  the  cases, 
according  to  the  Governor. 

Tbe  ptire  waters  program,  as  well  aa  pro- 
grams to  enhance  the  physical  environment 
and  recreational  oppcirtunities  of  New  York- 
ers, are  part  of  broad-scaled  efforts  to  Im- 
prove the  whole  human  environment  In  New 
York    State,    the    Governor    explained 


IMPROVING  FEDERALLY  SUPPORT- 
ED RESEARCH   AT   UNIVERSITIES 

Mr    SKUBITZ.     Mr    Speaker,   I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlewom- 


an from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April 
29,  1966,  issue  of  Science  magazine  con- 
tains an  excellent  article  by  a  member  of 
the  publication's  editorial  staff,  Mr.  Dan- 
iel S.  Greenberg,  on  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget's  recently  issued  3-year  study  of 
"The  Administration  of  Government 
Supported  Research  at  Universities." 
Science  is  published  by  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 

This  study  was  conducted  by  the 
Budget  Bureau,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  President's  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  largely  at  the  urging  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee. Its  purpose  was  to  improve  the 
management  of  federally  supported  re- 
search programs  while,  at  the  same  time, 
strengthening  the  Nation's  institutions 
of  higher  education.  It  was  this  same 
objective  that  motivated  the  Conunit- 
tee's  Intergovernmental  Relations  Sub- 
committee, on  which  I  have  long  served 
as  the  ranking  minority  member,  to 
critically  evaluate  the  administration  of 
grants  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  in  reports  issued  in  1961  and 
1962. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Science 
article  gives  proper  credit  to  our  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  very  able  and 
judicious  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Fountain]  for  directing  early 
attention  to  the  need  for  prudent  man- 
agement of  the  multibillion-dollar  fimds 
voted  by  the  Congress  for  scientific  re- 
search.   The  article  states: 

For  a  long  time.  It  was  considered  some- 
what indecent  even  to  acknowledge  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  post-Sputnik  gusher  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  research  had  produced  situa- 
tions In  which  Government  grants  were  not 
always  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  Intended.  One  of  the  great  tvu-nlng 
points  In  thU  attitude  occurred  In  1962  when 
Congressman  L.  H.  Fountain,  Democrat,  of 
North  Carolina,  severely  criticized  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  for  Its  manner  of 
overseeing  the  use  of  extramural  funds 
(Science,  June  7,  1963).  PouNXArN's  con- 
clusions stampeded  NIH  into  Issuing  a  granta 
manual  that  many  scientists  considered  un- 
duly restrictive.  And  this,  in  turn,  inspired 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  make  a 
study  of  the  Government-science  relation- 
ship, culminating  in  a  1963  report  titled 
"Federal  Support  of  Basic  Research  in  In- 
stitutions of  Higher  Learning."  In  terms  of 
the  traditional  Ideology  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity, the  most  significant  feature  of  the 
academy  report  was  its  diplomatic  acknowl- 
edgment that  the  ethical  practices  of  the 
scientific  community  were  not  altogether  un- 
tarnished. 

The  Science  magazine  article  directs 
attention  also  to  the  efforts  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  [Mr.  Dawson]  to 
get  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
to  develop  guidelines  for  Federal  support 
of  research,  £is  recommended  by  our  sub- 
committee.   As  stated  in  the  article: 

The  genesis  of  the  Bure&u's  report  further 
reveals  the  widespread  Impact  of  Congress- 
man Fox7ntain's  attacks  on  NIH.    Aa  noted 


before,  they  led  to  the  Academy  study.  They 
also  Inspired  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology to  undertake  the  comprehensive  study 
of  NIH  that  resulted  in  the  Woolrldge  report 
(Science,  Mar.  26,  1965).  FotrNTAiN  can  also 
take  some  credit  for  inspiring  the  Academy 
to  a  continued  interest  in  Federal  science 
policies,  as  well  as  for  tipping  off  his  con- 
gressional colleagues  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  political  pay  dirt  to  be  found  in  examining 
the  Government's  multl-blUion-dollar  an- 
nual Investment  in  research  and  associated 
matters. 

It  was  following  Fountain's  report  on  NIH 
that  Representative  Wn.LiAM  L.  Dawson, 
Democitit,  of  Illinois,  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  of  which 
PotTNTAiN's  subcommittee  Is  a  part,  suggested 
that  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
produce  some  guidelines  for  Federal  support 
of  research. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  place  Mr.  Greenberg's  article  in  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  remarks : 
Research  Administeation  :   Study  Uboes 
UNivERsrriEs  To  Improve  Methods 

It  is  never  safe  to  say  that  decisive  power 
rests  at  any  one  place  In  the  vast  Federal 
establishment.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a 
great  deal  of  power  rests  In  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  For  It  Is  written  In  the  rule- 
book  that  this  staff  appendage  to  the  Presi- 
dency has  authority  to  supervise  and  con- 
trol the  administration  of  the  Federal 
budget — which  means  that  the  Bureau  holds 
a  good  length  of  the  Federal  purse  strings. 
Consequently,  anyone  concerned  with  the 
financing  and  administration  of  academic 
science  has  an  interest  In  a  141 -page  study, 
3  years  In  the  works,  that  was  quietly  Issued 
this  month  under  the  Bureau's  Imprint. 

Titled,  "The  Administration  of  Govern- 
ment Supported  Research  at  Universities,"' 
the  study  ranges  over  a  variety  of  problems. 
But  its  principal  significance  Is  that,  with 
one  major  qualification.  It  emerges  as  de- 
cisively prescience  In  addressing  Itself  to  the 
historic  problems  of  reconciling  the  scien- 
tists' insistence  up>on  independence  and 
freedom  with  the  Government's  Insistence 
upon  careful  accountability  for  public 
funds.  The  qualification  is  that,  when  the 
academic  and  scientific  communities  develop 
the  means  for  assuring  prudent  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  Government  bookkeepers  can 
reel  up  a  lot  of  redtape  and  generally  confine 
themselves  to  Washington.  The  study  rec- 
ognizes that  many  institutions  have  de- 
veloped "reasonably  sophisticated  manage- 
ment systems,"  but  It  also  suggests  that 
"improvements  are  still  needed,"  and  that  In 
the  absence  of  Improvements,  still  tighter 
Federal  controls  may  result. 

For  a  long  time,  It  was  considered  some- 
what indecent  even  to  acknowledge  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  postsputnik  gusher  of 
Federal  funds  for  research  had  produced  sit- 
uations in  which  Government  grants  were 
not  always  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  Intended.  One  of  the  great  turn- 
ing points  in  this  attitude  occurred  in  1962 
when  Congressman  L.  H.  Fountain.  Demo- 
crat, of  North  Carolina,  severely  criticized 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  for  Its 
manner  of  overseeing  the  use  of  extramural 
funds  (Science,  June  7,  1963).  Fountain's 
conclusions  stampeded  NIH  Into  issuing  a 
grants  manual  that  many  scientists  con- 
sidered unduly  restrictive.  And  this,  in 
turn,  inspired  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  make  a  study  of  the  Government- 
science  relationship,  culminating  in  a  1968 
report  titled,  "Federal  Supp)ort  of  Basic  Re- 
search in  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning." 


>  A  limited  number  of  copies  are  available, 
without  charge,  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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In  terms  of  the  traditional  ideology  of  th« 
scientific  community,  the  most  significant 
feature  of  the  Academy  report  was  Its  diplo- 
matic acknowledgment  that  the  ethical 
practices  of  the  scientific  community  were 
not  altogether  untarnished.  Declared  the 
Academy  study :  "We  believe  that  the  under- 
standing of  the  purpose  of  the  Federal  sup- 
port of  basic  research  by  the  project  grant/ 
contract  system  is  not  sufficiently  wide- 
spread in  the  scientific  community.  Grants 
and  contracts  are  given  aa  trusts  to  institu- 
tions for  a  purpose,  which  Is  substantitaiy 
as  described  by  the  principal  investigator  in 
his  proposal.  The  Investigator  assumes  a 
major  responsibility  In  accepting  Federal 
funds  and  has  an  obligation  to  account  for 
their  proper  use.  Acceptance  of  a  grant 
commits  him  to  a  conscientious  effort  to 
achieve  its  stated  purpose;  he  acquires  no 
other  rights  to  the  granted  or  contracted 
funds." 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  study  leans 
heavily  on  the  Academy  report,  but  at  many 
points  It  surpasses  It  In  stressing  the  value 
of  scientific  freedom  as  against  the  political 
requirement  of  accountability  for  govern- 
ment funds.  "There  can  be  no  question," 
the  report  states,  "that  reclplenta  of  public 
funds  must  spend  those  funds  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  made  available; 
diversion  of  funds  to  other  purposes  negates 
the  basis  on  which  the  competitive  award 
was  originally  made.  Yet  it  must  con- 
tinually be  recalled  that  basic  research  Is  by 
nature  unpredictable.  The  phenomena  to 
be  studied  and  the  principal  research  pur- 
pose or  objectives  can  be  Identified  and  the 
general  approach  and  methodology  can  be 
described,  but  the  results  of  the  research  can 
only  be  conjectured.  Essentially,"  the  re- 
port continues,  "the  funding  agencies  are 
betting  on  the  scientific  judgment  of  the  In- 
vestigators they  support." 

Applying  this  attitude  to  a  typically  thorny 
subject,  that  of  grantees  changing  the  direc- 
tion or  subject  of  their  research  in  mid- 
course,  the  report  states.  "It  is  fully  In  the 
public  Interest  for  a  university  investigator 
to  enjoy  the  maximum  practicable  freedom 
within  the  phenomenon  under  study  to  pur- 
sue new  research  objectives,  or  to  discon- 
tinue those  no  longer  promising,  without 
Jeopardizing 'f  his  support.  "The  effective- 
ness of  his  research  output  is  likely  to  be  en- 
hanced .if  he  has  this  freedom."  With  a 
bow  toward  the  accountability  requirement. 
It  adds  that  the  Investigator  should  be  re- 
quired to  notify  the  funding  agency  of  such 
shifts,  but  that  he  should  be  free  to  con- 
tinue with  his  new  line  of  inquiry  unless 
the  agency  decides  that  It  la  unwilling  to 
support  the  modified  project. 

Throughout  the  Bureau's  report  there  is 
emphasis  on  the  desirability  of  shifting  the 
details  of  scientific  administration  from 
Washington  to  the  campus,  and  of  providing 
the  means  for  greater  local  flexibility  in  de- 
ciding what  Is  to  be  researched  and  by  whom. 
Speclflcally.  the  report  recommends  that 
when  agencies  are  supporting  science  for  the 
sake  of  science,  rather  than  as  a  means  to- 
ward attaimng  specified  oblgctlves,  they  em- 
ploy a  new  legal  Instriunent.  to  be  known 
M  a  "research  agreement,"  rather  than  the 
traditional  research  grant  or  contract. 
Whether  this  would  Involve  more  than  a 
semantic  difference  is  left  rather  fuzzy,  with 
^«  recommendation  that  the  details  be 
•orked  out  by  the  Biu-eau  of  the  Budget. 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  and 
ilie  granting  agencies.  But  in  view  of  the 
study's  support  for  local  control  accompanied 
°y  more  reliance  on  Institutional,  rather 
than  project,  grants,  the  "research  agree- 
ffl*nt"  concept  Is  full  of  Interesting  impllca- 
"""     Among  these  is  the  suggestion  that 
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one  relatively  simple,  blanket  agreement 
Dught  encompass  all  or  much  of  the  federally 
•jJPPorted  basic  research  at  an  institution. 
1th  campus  authorities  deciding  on  most 
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administrative  matters.  The  report  simply 
states  that  "a  single  research  Instrument 
would  permit  the  Government-university  re- 
lationship to  develop  strictly  in  terms  of  re- 
quU-ements  for  getting  the  research  done 
most  effectively  while  guarding  the  essential 
Interests  of  both  parUes."  It  adds  that 
"agencies  would  write  a  covering  agreement 
with  the  university  specifying  the  general 
terms  of  the  Government-university  rela- 
tionship, with  specific  tasks  or  projects 
spelled  out  within  the  terms  of  the  overall 
agreement.  The  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  agreement,  e.g„  fiscal  and  technical  re- 
porting, handling  of  equipment,  travel  ar- 
rangements, et  cetera,  would  be  consUtent 
with  the  unique  requirements  for  the  con- 
duct of  university  research  and  have  the 
simplicity  and  flexlbUlty  traditionally  asso- 
ciated with  the  grant." 

The  Bureau  report  makes  it  clear  that  the 
burden  is  on  the  universities  to  demonstrate 
that  they  can  develop  mechanisms  that  will 
make  it  unnecessary  for  Federal  adminis- 
trators to  poke  Into  campus  affairs.  But,  as 
a  step  toward  this  goal,  the  Bureau  also  turns 
toward  the  poUclee  and  practices  of  the  nu- 
merous granting  agencies  and  decrees  that 
they  simplify  and  standardize  their  ways  of 
doing  business  with  the  universities. 

To  focus  responsibility  and  authority  in 
Federal  support  of  research,  the  report  states 
that    agency    program    directors    should    be 
"preeminent    on     substantive    matters     in- 
volved  in    the   conduct   of   research."     This 
recommendation   does   not   necessarily   con- 
flict with  the  desire  to  erUarge  local  control; 
rather.  It  suggests  that  when  the  local  au- 
thorities find  It  necessary  to  turn  to  Wash- 
ington, there  should  be  no  doubt  about  who 
has    the    authority    to    handle    the    matters 
concerning    them.      The    report    adds    that, 
while  differing  missions  require  agencies  to 
adopt  administrative  requirements  that  suit 
their  own  needs,  "nevertheless,  the  case  for 
considerable  standardization  Is  now  a  strong 
one.    The  complexities  of  the  present  system 
demand  a  persistent  effort  to  bring  individ- 
ual  agency   practices   under  some   common 
policies  which  are  internally  consistent  •  •  • 
and  which  are  coordinated  on  a  Government- 
wide  basis.    ThU  would  result  In  the  sUnpll- 
ficatlon    of    adnUnlstrative    regulaUons    and 
procedures  and  would  simultaneously  reduce 
the  administrative  workload  of  the  univer- 
sity scientist  and  administrator."    But  again, 
with  a  view  to  protecting  the  universities,  the 
Bureau  adds  the  warning  that  "compromise 
reached   in   the   process   of   standardization 
can  result  in  every  agency  accepting  every 
other  agency's  procedural  safeguards.     This 
could   prove   equally   uncomfortable   to   the 
agencies  and  to  the  universities  and  actually 
result    in    less    effective    management    than 
now  exists." 

It  is  something  of  a  toss-up  as  to  whether 
the  Bureau's  prescriptions  will  be  more 
rapidly  followed  In  the  Federal  establish- 
ment or  In  the  universities.  Perhaps  the 
most  durable  characteristic  of  Federal  re- 
search policy  U  that  it  tends  to  evolve  In 
geological  tUne.  In  part  this  is  because  of 
realization  that  research  Is  a  delicate  enter- 
prise and  should  not  be  subjected  to  sudden 
policy  shifts,  but  there  is  also  a  viscosity  In 
the  Federal  apparatus  that  tends  to  gum  up 
any  departure  from  the  old  way  of  doing 
things.  Charles  L.  Schultze.  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  has  Instructed  all 
Federal  agencies  to  get  In  step  with  the 
recommendations  and  inform  him  of  their 
progress  by  October  1.  But  whether  anyone 
will  even  remember  all  this  by  October  1  la 
not  an  absolute  certainty. 

As  for  the  universities,  their  inhabitants 
are  by  no  meauis  of  one  nUnd  on  the  Issue  of 
whether  the  focus  of  power  in  research  ad- 
ministration should  move  from  Washington 
to  the  campus.  In  the  view  of  many  people 
at  the  bench,  the  distant  tyranny  of  a  Waah- 
ington  bureaucrat  is  preferable  to  the  close 


surveiUailce  of  the  department  chairman. 
FurthermcM-e,  for  those  In  and  out  of  Gov- 
ernment who  know  their  way  around,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  advantage  in  the  Federal 
science  establishment  being  a  coojpllcated, 
haphazard  structure,  rather  than  a  rational- 
ized organization  governed  by  standardized 
policies. 

The  genesis  of  the  Bureau's  report  further 
reveals  the  widespread  impact  of  Congress- 
man Fountain's  attacks  on  NIH.  Aa  noted 
before,  they  led  to  the  Academy  study.  They 
also  inspired  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology to  undertake  the  comprehensive  study 
of  NIH  that  resulted  In  the  Woolrldge  Report 
(Science.  Mar.  26.  1965).  Fountain  can  also 
take  some  credit  for  inspiring  the  Academy 
to  a  continued  Interest  In  Federal  science 
policies,  as  well  as  for  tipping  off  his  con- 
gressional colleagues  to  the  fact  that  there  la 
political  pay  dirt  to  be  found  In  examining 
the  Government's  multi-bllllon-dollar  an- 
nual Investment  In  research  and  associated 
matters. 

It  waa  following  Fountain's  report  on  NIH 
that  Representative  William  L.  Daw«on, 
Democrat,  of  Illinois,  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  of  which 
Fountains  subcommittee  Is  a  part,  sug- 
gested that  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology produce  some  guldeUnes  for  Federal 
support  of  research.  OST  concluded  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  wotUd  be  a  more 
suitable  setting  for  such  a  study,  and  it  waa 
assigned  there,  but  carried  out  In  close  con- 
sultation with  OST.  The  actual  study,  in- 
volving detailed  examinations  of  the  activi- 
ties of  7  major  Government  agencies,  13 
universities,  and  5  private  foundations, 
was  performed  by  J.  Lee  Westrate.  a  political 
scientist  who  went  from  OST  to  become 
senior  management  analyst  for  science,  tech- 
nology, and  education,  at  the  Bureau;  Ben- 
jamin Selfon,  In  the  Bureau's  office  of  finan- 
cial management;  Laurtn  Henry,  a  political 
scientist  who  formerly  was  with  the  Broo)c- 
Ings  Institution  and  now  U  at  the  University 
of  Virginia;  and  David  Z.  Robinson,  a  physi- 
cist on  the  OST  staff.  The  close  collabora- 
tion between  OST  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  points  up  one  of  the  political  realities 
of  OST's  existence.  OST  Is  influential  not 
because  It  intrinsically  has  jwwer  but  be- 
cause It  has  acquired  the  confidence  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  when  the  Bureau 
speaks  Federal  agencies  listen. 


POLAND'S  MILLENNIUM 


Mr.  SiOJBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  tMr.  Byrnes]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcHn 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  behalf  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  residents  of  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Wisconsin  I  offer 
these  few  words  of  commendation  to  Po- 
land on  its  1,000th  anniversary  as  a 
nation. 

The  millennium — ^the  achieving  of 
1,000  years  of  continuous  Identification 
as  a  nation — is  in  itself  a  singularly  rare 
and  praiseworthy  accomplishment.  Of 
far  more  meaningful  significance  is  the 
record  during  that  period  of  contribu- 
tions the  people  of  Poland  have  made  to 
a  better  world,  including  the  major  role 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  have  played 
in  the  growth  and  progress  of  America. 
An  attempt  to  record  such  contributions 
would  be  an  impossible  undertaking,  and 
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to  try  to  touch  the  high  spots  would  al- 
mo6t  certainly  result  la  many  serious 
omisfiioiuj.  It  will  have  to  sufiSce  to  state 
that  they  represent  every  phase  of  hu- 
man endeavor — science,  religion,  the  arts 
and  humanities,  government,  letters, 
music,  the  military,  sports,  exploration, 
economics,  me<iicine.  atomic  research,  to 
Cite  a  partial  list. 

Two  of  Poland  s  greatest  citizens  are 
forever  linked  to  the  very  founding  of 
the  United  States,  and  will  always  have 
a  very  special  place  in  the  hearts  of  a 
i?ratefui  America  They  were  tiie  Polish 
Gtaerais  Pulaski  and  Koscluszko,  who 
fought  for  America  in  its  War  of  In- 
dependence A  town  in  the  Eighth  Wls- 
corusin  District  honors  Pulaski  as  it  bears 
hLs  name. 

The  year  1966  marks  not  only  the  mil- 
lennium of  the  Polish  nation  but  the 
l.OOOth  anniversary  of  Christianity  In 
Poland.  Tlie  fact  that  the  Polish  Prince 
Mieszko  espoused  Christianity  in  the 
year  966  was  most  meaningful,  changing 
Poland  from  a  pagan  countrj'  to  a  nation 
belonging  to  the  great  family  of  Chris- 
tian Western  nations  within  the  orbit 
of  Rome, 

Today  the  national  and  Individual 
freedoms  of  the  Polish  people  are 
shackled  by  tyrannical  communism. 
Within  the  next  few  months  the  Ameri- 
can people,  by  resolve  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, will  observe  Captive  Nations  Week. 
May  the  God-fearing  people  of  Poland 
and  of  all  nations  now  in  bondage  to 
atheistic  communism  take  renewed  cour- 
age and  strength  from  the  determination 
of  the  .American  Government  and  the 
American  people  to  never  abandon  their 
goal  of  freedom  with  justice  for  all  man- 
kind—until all  nations  shall  again  enjoy 
the  right  of  .self-determiiiation  as  na- 
tions and  as  individuals. 


POLAND  AND  MALI 

Mr  SKUBITZ.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley'  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  RICORD 
ind  include  extraneous  miaiter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
Ui  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kania£? 

TTiere  wsus  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY      Mr    Speaker,  today  I 
sent  the  following  telegram  to  President 
Johnson  In  regard  to  shipping  to  Com- 
munist North  Vietnam; 
Hon   Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
president. 
r*it'  White  House. 
Wa.ih\ngton.  D  C 

I  respectfully  urge  that  you  oonaunimate 
no  new  arrange  men  ts  for  conceselonal  s&lea 
to  Poland  and  Mall  under  Public  Law  480. 
pending  congressional  action  on  the  fiaoal 
ye«u-  1967  agricultural  appropriations  bill. 
House  version  containing  my  imeadment 
■.o  t>xr  conceeslonal  s&ies  to  any  nation  which 
deals  commercially  with  North  Vietnam  or 
permits  its  ships  or  aircraft  to  be  so  used  Is 
no-K  t>efore  the  Senate 

The  Committee  on  Agrlcui'ure  has  be«n  In- 
formed of  a  possible  sale  of  tobacco  under 
title  IV  at  cut-rate  terms  Mnanced  by  U.S. 
taxpayers  Red-ieanUig  Mail  haa  received 
sne  flour  shipment  and  another  is  Kbeduled 
under  title  I.  which  In  effect  are  gifts  cour- 
tesT  of  the  American  people. 


I  hope,  In  deference  to  the  Boiue  which 
last  Tueadaj  approved  my  amendment  290  to 
98,  you  wUl  make  no  new  deals  until  the  facts 
about  trade  between  these  countries  and 
North  Vietnam  are  clarified.  Poland  claims 
damages  to  one  of  Its  ships  In  a  harbor  near 
Haiphong  on  AprU  19  which  strongly  Indi- 
cates that  country  Is  8U{>plylng  the  Commu- 
nists who  are  engaged  In  armed  conflict  with 
VS.  troops,  liiall  has  exhibited  strong  sym- 
pathies for  the  Chinese  Communists  and  an 
Investigation  should  be  made  to  determine 
whether  it  is  trading  with  North  Vietnam. 


POLAND'S  MTLLENNIUM 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDabe]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRS  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecti<Ki 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  year 
966  showed  a  world  which  Is  drastically 
different  from  the  world  we  know  to- 
day. The  empires  of  the  Persians,  of 
the  Medes,  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the 
Romans,  had  long  since  risen  and  fallen 
into  decay.  A  new  empire  that  was  bom 
in  Mecca  had  spread  across  Africa  and 
up  into  Europe  through  Spain  and  had 
been  stopped  by  Charles  Martel  near 
Poitiers  200  years  before.  The  Holy  Ro- 
man Empire,  which  had  been  proclaimed 
by  Charlemagne,  King  of  the  Franks, 
and  which  once  extended  from  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  to  the  eastern  baundaries 
of  Hungary,  had  come  apart  more  than 
100  years  before.  A  great  Christian  civi- 
lization had  risen  in  Ireland,  had  spread 
to  England,  and  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  invasion  of  the  Angles,  the  Saxons, 
and  the  Jutes.  Par  across  the  unknown 
ocestn,  the  Maysin  Etopire  was  coming 
to  the  end  of  Its  greatest  periods;  and 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  in  a  country  lo- 
cated between  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the 
Sudetic  and  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
the  Nation  of  Poland  stepped  on  to  the 
stage  of  history  when  Prince  Mieszko 
imlted  all  of  the  Polish  tribes  and  with 
them  adopted  the  Christian  f tilth.  He 
was  brought  into  the  light  of  Western 
Christianity  by  the  love  of  a  good  wom- 
an, Dobrawa,  his  Czech  wife  from  the 
Przemysllde  djmasty. 

For  1,000  years  that  Christian  faith 
has  remained  alive  and  for  1,000  years 
that  nation  has  endured  while  other 
nations  have  risen  and  fallen  and  some, 
indeed,  have  passed  almost  totally  from 
the  pages  of  history.  It  would  be  point- 
less to  review  in  detail  the  magnificent 
history  of  this  great  country,  but  I  would 
be  remiss  if  I  did  not  mention  some  of 
the  great  names  and  historic  events  of 
that  history. 

Two  great  dynasties  ruled  in  Poland 
over  seven  centuries.  They  were  the 
Piast  and  the  Jaglellonian,  and  during 
the  time  of  these  dynasties,  Poland  grew 
from  an  obscure  collection  of  tribes  along 
the  Baltic  to  a  great  and  cultured  nation, 
which  raore  than  once  became  a  domi- 
nant power  in  Europe.  It  grew  culturally 
spiritually,  and  intellectually. 

In  Krakow  in  1364  there  was  estab- 
lished, for  example,  the  University  of 
Krakow,  the  second  oldest  university  in 


central  Eiirope.  It  is  a  university  that 
over  the  centuries  has  attracted  student* 
from  nearly  every  nation  in  the  civilized 
world. 

As  in  all  of  Europe,  the  Renaissance 
came  to  Poland.  It  came  in  the  15th 
century  and  a  whole  new  development 
in  the  intellectual  and  cultural  and 
spiritual  world  came  about  in  Poland. 
Under  Sigismund  I,  who  was  married  to 
an  Italian  Princess,  the  new  learning  of 
Italy  came  to  Poland  and  there  was  a 
new  birth  'of  the  arts  in  that  country. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  there  emerged 
the  poet,  Jan  Kachanowskl,  whose  rich 
poetry  has  earned  for  him  the  name  of 
the  father  of  Polish  literature. 

Over  the  next  several  centuries,  until 
the  18th  century,  Poland  remained  one 
of  the  most  significant,  cultural,  and  po- 
litical entitles  in  all  of  Europe.  From 
the  18th  century,  however,  there  is  a 
dolorous  history  of  war  and  division  with 
all  of  the  tragic  consequences  which  fall 
from  such  troubles.  It  culminated  in 
1795  when,  with  the  third  partition  of 
Poland,  the  very  name  of  Poland  was 
stricken  from  the  map  of  Europe.  There 
is  a  moment  in  this  period,  which  all  of 
us  should  note  at  this  time.  One  man 
had  arisen  to  fight  against  the  power  of 
Russia.  His  name  was  Gen.  Tadeusz 
Koscluszko.  He  became  a  symbol  of  the 
great  tradition  of  Polish  liberty.  He 
called  the  peasants  to  rise  and  to  march 
beside  him.  He  issued  a  proclamation 
giving  the  peasants  complete  liberty. 
He  liberated  Warsaw  and  Wilno,  but  on 
the  final  battlefield  of  Maciejowice,  he 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Russians.  This  great  man  is  the  same 
Koscluszko  who  fought  at  the  side  of  our 
own  George  Washington  in  the  great 
War  of  American  Independence. 

All  through  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century,  the  Polish  people  fought  for  In- 
dependence. They  were  not  given  their 
independence  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
They  did  not  achieve  freedom  In  the  up- 
rising of  1830.  When  they  rose  in  1863, 
their  hopes  for  freedom  were  drowned  in 
a  sea  of  blood.  But  with  the  defeat  of 
the  Russians,  in  the  Japsmese  War  of 
1904,  a  faint  hope  for  freedom  was  re- 
kindled in  the  heart  of  Poland,  and  fi- 
nally out  of  the  carnage  of  the  First 
World  War,  Poland  emerged  as  a  nation 
once  more. 

When  the  German  armies  retreated 
from  Poland  in  1918,  Poland  was  a  na- 
tion, but  she  was  a  nation  beset  by  trou- 
ble. The  land  was  ravaged,  the  borders 
were  undefined,  and  the  new  Soviet  Rus- 
sian nation  was  moving  toward  her  fron- 
tiers. Again,  war  struck  Poland,  and 
from  1919  until  the  spring  of  1921,  Po- 
land fought  the  Soviet  Union.  She  be- 
came, therefore,  the  first  nation  in  the 
world  to  take  up  arms  against  commu- 
nism. It  would  be  Impossible  to  describe 
the  history  of  Poland  during  the  Second 
World  War.  It  began  with  the  treach- 
erous attack  on  Poland  by  Hitler  and 
Stalin.  It  continued  with  the  awful 
massacre  of  the  Jews  in  Poland,  who 
were  herded  into  a  ghetto  in  Warsaw  and 
were  systematically  starved  and  beaten 
to  death. 

There  was  one  terrible  moment  in  the 
Katyn  Forest  when  14,000  Polish  officers. 
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the  very  cream  of  Polish  manhood,  were 
murdered;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  mur- 
ders were  committed  by  ttie  Soviet 
Union. 

Even  the  end  of  the  war  saw  further 
Soviet  treachery,  as  the  troops  of  the 
Soviet  Union  approached  Warsaw.  The 
people  of  the  city,  under  General  Bor- 
Komorowskl.  rose  against  the  Germans 
In  Warsaw  to  take  that  city  and  to  hold 
it  until  the  Soviet  troops  could  occupy  the 
territory.  Marshal  Stalin  knew  of  this 
and  held  his  troops  outside  the  borders 
of  the  city  until  the  Germans  could  bring 
up  reinforcements  to  kUl  almost  200,000 
Poles  in  Warsaw. 

At  the  Yalta  Conference,  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  Poland  was  handed  over  to  the 
Communists.  Poland  was  placed  within 
the  Soviet  sphere  of  influence  and  the 
Communist  provisional  government  was 
recognized.  The  same  Communist  gov- 
ernment is  in  power  today. 

But  on  this  day.  May  3.  1966,  the  mil- 
lions of  people  In  Poland  must  be  look- 
ing back  over  their  own  1,000  years  of 
history  and  must  smile  at  their  Commu- 
nist leaders.  They  have  been  enslaved 
in  the  past  and  have  risen  out  of  the 
slavery  to  complete  freedom.  I  tell  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  they  are  already  be- 
ginning to  rise  out  of  this  new  slavery. 
The  Christianity  which  came  to  Poland 
1,000  years  ago  is  not  dead.  It  is  the 
same  Christianity  that  haunts  and  tor- 
tures the  present  Communist  rulers  of 
Poland.  Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  whether  these  leaders 
worry  more  about  the  Soviet  Union  or 
about  the  cardinal  in  Warsaw;  and  his- 
tory is  on  the  side  of  the  cardinal. 

Poland  is  a  great  nation.  Any  nation 
that  endures  for  1,000  years  must  be 
reckoned  with  In  the  long  view  of  his- 
tory. However  terrifying  it  may  seem  to 
us  today,  communism  Is  not  even  50  years 
old  as  a  national  power.  Commimism 
has  a  long  way  to  go  before  It  can  speak 
of  itself  in  the  enduring  terms  of  Poland. 
Even  today,  Poland  Is  Inching  closer  and 
closer  to  the  Western  World.  She  is  a 
nation  which  Is  part  of  the  Western 
World.  She  may  be  chained  to  the  So- 
viet Union  today,  but  the  rust  is  already 
eating  Into  those  chains  and  I  have  every 
faith  that  tomorrow  those  chains  will 
break  and  Poland  will  once  more  emerge 
as  a  great  Western  and  Christian  na- 
tion, a  nation  that  was  once  the  first 
refuge  of  persecuted  Russian  Jews,  a  na- 
tion which  sent  her  sons  to  fight  for  our 
Independence,  a  nation  which  has  en- 
riched the  world  with  a  deep  cultural, 
literary,  and  spiritual  heritage — in  short, 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  nation  that  Is  the  same 
great  nation  of  Poland,  which  a  thou- 
sand years  of  history  tells  us  wUl  endure 
long  after  communism  has  washed  away 
across  the  sands  of  time. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Kluczynski]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  we  rise  in  this  hallowed  forum  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  people  who  for  a  thou- 
sand years  have  followed  the  path  of 
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peace  and  freedom,  the  people  of  Poland. 
This  solemn  commemoration  of  Poland's 
May  3d  Constitution  of  1791  has  become 
a  cherished  tradition  since  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  n— a  tradition  which  sus- 
tains the  people  of  Poland  In  their  de- 
votion to  democratic  Ideals,  in  spite  of 
the  heavy  yoke  of  Communist  rule,  and 
assures  them  that  we  share  their  vision 
of  returning  to  their  rightful  place  as  a 
free  nation  In  a  free  world. 

This  year's  celebration  of  one  of  the 
most  progressive  constitutions  ever 
adopted  by  any  nation  takes  on  a  special 
significance  because  this  year  of  1966 
also  marks  the  l.OOOth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  the  Polish  nation. 

The  history  of  Poland  is  the  history  of 
a  heroic  people,  a  people  who  peacefully 
welded  together  Into  a  nation  singularly 
united  In  language  and  customs  an  area 
stretching  from  the  Baltic  Sea  in  the 
north,  across  the  verdant  plains,  to  the 
Black  Sea  in  the  south. 

Though  the  winters  of  tyranny  at  the 
hands  of  conquering  neighbors  have  set- 
tled upon  this  land  of  our  forefathers 
for  long  periods  over  the  centuries,  the 
Polish  people  have  never  lost  their  spirit 
of  independence.  Thus,  time  after  time, 
Poland  has  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  op- 
pression and,  like  the  life  cycle  of  na- 
ture Itself,  risen  again. 

Fettered  or  free,  Poland  has  continued 
to  contribute  to  the  cultural,  scientific, 
and  Intellectual  progress  of  all  man- 
kind. The  roster  Is  long  and  brilliant — 
Curie,  Conrad,  Chopin,  Koscluszko,  Pu- 
laski, Paderewski,  Reymont — to  list  but 
a  few. 

The  first  Poles  arrived  in  America  at 
Jamestown  in  1608.  Polish  generals 
were  heroes  of  our  own  Revolution.  Al- 
most 900,000  Polish-Americans  served 
in  our  Armed  Forces  in  World  War  II. 
And  so  it  has  gone,  down  through  the 
centuries — in  Poland  or  in  the  new 
homelands  to  which  they  went  seeking 
refuge  and  freedom,  the  Polish  people 
have  never  lost  that  Indomitable  spirit 
that  has  enabled  them  to  give  so  much 
to  human  achievement. 

The  Communists  who  control  Poland 
today  would  not  risk  recognition  of  the 
devotion  of  the  Polish  people  to  their 
May  3  Constitution.  The  Communist 
concept  of  government  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  ideals  it  expressed: 
local  administrative  and  judicial  auton- 
omy, free  access  to  possession  of  land 
and  to  public  office;  absolute  reUglous 
tolerance:  parliamentary  responsibility. 
But  these  are  the  Idesds,  the  very 
foundations,  of  day-to-day  liberty,  and 
with  them  ever  in  mind  and  heart,  the 
Polish  people,  in  spite  of  despair  or  de- 
feat, ceaselessly  search  for  a  better  life 
and  the  brotherhood  of  all  men. 

Across  the  majesty  of  a  full  thousand 
years,  the  flame  of  faith  hsis  never  died. 
It  lights  and  warms  the  heart  of  Poland 
today  with  all  the  depth  and  dedication 
that  marked  its  kindling  a  millennium 
ago. 

The  Communists  may  suppress  free- 
dom of  expression,  but  they  will  never 
extinguish  It,  not  in  Poland.  They  may 
fear  and  attempt  to  proscribe  the  power 
of  the  church,  but  they  will  never  dimin- 
ish the  Polish  faith  and  prayer.    They 


may  limit  the  numbers  of  us  who  may 
visit  the  land  of  our  fathers,  but  they 
will  never  reduce — no,  not  even  by  one — 
the  messages  of  hope  and  encouragement 
that  go  forth  from  our  hearts  to  our 
Polish  brothers. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3.  175 
years  old  today,  is  not  merely  a  document 
in  history's  archives.  It  is  a  vital  symbol 
of  assurance  that  one  day  Poland  will 
again  stand  In  full  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence. Here  In  these  halls,  where 
we  so  fully  reap  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom, we  must  ever  be  prepared  to  sup- 
port freedom.  It  is  In  fitting  discharge 
of  that  sacred  responsibility  that  we 
dedicate  this  celebration  of  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day  to  the  abiding  faith  of  the 
Polish  people  in  the  ultimate  freedom  of 
man. 

Mr.  ZABLOCB:!.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  my  dear  friend  and  colleague,  for 
a  very  touching  and  a  very  sincere  mes- 
sage on  this  very  Important  and  momen- 
tous day. 

POLISH  CONSTTTUTIOK  DAT  m  THE  JCILLKNNTOIC 
TKAK 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  distinct  privilege 
and  pleasure  for  me  to  join  once  again 
with  my  colleagues  in  commemorating 
the  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion of  May  3,  1791. 

This  year's  175th  anniversary  ob- 
servance is  particularly  significant  since 
It  falls  during  the  millennium  year — 
1,000  years  of  Christianity  in  Poland. 

As  the  millennium  emphasizes  the 
spiritual  heritage  of  the  Polish  people,  so 
the  May  3  Constitution  reminds  us  of 
the  enlightened  political  tradition  of 
Poland. 

The  parliamentary  system  had  existed 
in  Poland  for  centuries  prior  to  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Constitution  of  May  3.  In 
fact,  Poland  has  been  called  a  "nation  of 
parliaments"  because  of  its  traditional 
allegiance  to  representative  government 
and  constitutionalism  throughout  the 
centuries  of  Its  independent  existence. 

The  Constitution  of  May  3  was  a 
natural  product  of  this  distinguished 
tradition.  It  represented  a  historic 
milestone  in  the  development  of  demo- 
cratic processes  both  In  Poland  and 
Europe  in  general. 

Modeled  after  our  own  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  French  Proclama- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Man,  the  constitu- 
tion of  May  3  guaranteed  to  the  people 
of  Poland  the  rights  and  freedoms  to 
which  men  everywhere  have  aspired. 

Based  on  the  principle  that  all  power 
In  civil  society  is  derived  from  the  will  of 
the  people,  the  May  3  Constitution  grant- 
ed freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, and  freedom  of  religion  in  a 
measure  far  beyond  that  which  prevailed 
elsewhere  in  Europe. 

It  is  truly  unfortunate  that  this  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  tolerance  vanished 
when  the  Soviet- im{>osed  government 
shackled  Poland.  The  Stalinist  extrem- 
ists inflicted  authoritarianism  and  re- 
pression.   Some  hope  for  an  evolution 
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witn:;i  this  beleaguered  countrjr  WM  «a- 
ttcipated  alter  the  Ocwber  1085  defiance 

of  Kremlin  rule,  A  new  Politburo,  com- 
mitied  to  development  of  Polish  inde- 
pendence of  Russian  control  was  elected, 
with  Wladyslav  Gomulka  as  First  Secre- 
tar>'.  A  return  to  Poland's  traditional 
respect  far  individual  dignity  and  rights 
appeared  likely.  The  new  Polish  leader 
released  political  prisoners,  including  the 
Pr.mate  of  Poland,  His  Eminence  Stefan 
Cardinal  Wyszynski.  Unfortunately,  this 
trend  was  not  long  lasting.  With  vary- 
ing degrees  a  Communist  hard  line  was 
remstiiuted. 

As  perhaps  never  before  the  intolerance 
and  oppressive  nature  of  the  Polish  re- 
i^ime  has  been  brouuht  to  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  America  and  the  world 
in  recent  months 

The  millennium  celebration  has  turned 
the  attention  of  millions  of  people  to- 
ward Poland.  Tlie  occasion  would  have 
provided  the  present  government  with 
an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  belief 
m  democracy  and  the  iiDerty  of  the 
people 

Unfortunately,  it  has  been  an  oppor- 
tunity left  unused. 

Instead,  the  government  has  demon- 
strated Its  opposition  to  the  deep  religious 
tradition  of  Poland  and  has  returned  to 
the  Stalinist  methods. 

One  important  manifestation  of  this 
character  has  been  the  refusal  of  the 
Communist  regime  to  issue  visas  per- 
mlttins  prominent  clergymen  to  visit 
Poland- 
It  is  well  known  that  Pope  Paul  VI  was 
most  Interested  m  visiting  Poland  dur- 
ing the  millennium.  The  government, 
however,  refused  to  issue  an  invitation. 

Further,  a  number  of  American  clergy- 
men who  wished  to  visit  Poland  for  the 
celebration  have  been  denied  visas  by 
the  Polish  Government. 

Among  those  who  have  been  denied 
entr>-  are  the  Catholic  hierarchy  of  my 
conire.ssional  district.  Archbishop  Wil- 
liam E.  Cousins  and  Auxiliary  Bishop 
Roman  R  Atkielskl.  They  had  been 
scheduled  to  lead  a  p!lgrimat,'e  to  Poland, 
including  a  visit  to  the  famed  shrine  of 
Our  Lady  of  Czesiochowa 

Among  many  others  ref'osed  visas  were 
Archbishop  John  P  Cody,  of  Chicago, 
Archbishop  John  J  Krol.  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Archbishop  John  Dearden,  of  De- 
troit. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  policy 
statement  in  the  preamble  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  makes  it  quite  clear  that 
'any  distinction  made  by  foreign  nations 
between  American  citizens  because  of 
race,  color,  or  religion  in  the  granting 
of  or  the  exercise  of  personal  or  other 
ruht3  available  to  American  citizens  \s 
repugnant  to  our  principles  " 

7he  policy  statement  subseciuently 
makes  the  explicit  point  that  any  nation 
which  acts  in  this  way  should  be  denied 
a.ssistance. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  Polish 
government  has  violated  this  principle. 
By  denying  visas  to  American  bi.-^hops  it 
has  practiced  religious  discrimination. 
This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Polish 
government  may  bring  about  a  review 
of  U.S.  programs  of  policies  toward  Po- 
land 


Certainly  this  would  be  the  case  should 
the  Polish  Government  refuse  to  allow 
the  Polish  primate,  Stefan  Cardinal 
Wyszynski,  to  come  to  the  United  States 
this  fall  as  previously  planned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday  last.  May  1, 
throughout  our  land,  throughout  the 
world  and  particularly  in  Poland,  the 
millennium  of  Poland's  Christianity  was 
observed.  Today,  at  the  Shrine  of  Our 
Lady  of  Czestochowa  on  Jasna  Gora,  the 
people  of  Poland,  with  religious  fervor, 
commemorated  this  auspicious  event. 

This  morning  President  Johnson,  call- 
ing together  numerous  representatives  of 
the  10  million  Americans  of  Polish  de- 
scent, formally  observed  the  occasion  of 
Poland's  millennium  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  May  3.  His  message,  reviewing 
the  cultural  and  historical  heritage  of  the 
people  of  Poland  and  reiterating  the  U.S. 
Government  efforts  for  greater  coopera- 
tion and  understanding,  pointed  up  the 
concern  that  he  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  for  the  plight  and  the 
future  of  the  people  of  Poland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  the  address  of  the 
President  at  Polish  Christian  millennium 
anniversary  and  signing  of  proclamation 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  every  sense  it  is  en- 
tirely fitting  and  proper  that  Polish  mil- 
lennium celebrations  become  a  focal 
point  for  Polish  Americans  across  this 
great  country.  As  Cardinal  Wyszynski 
himself  has  said: 

Having  embarked  upon  the  great  task  (of 
celebrating  Poland's  millennium  of  Christian 
birth),  we  emphasize  these  principles: 

1.  The  1,000  birthday  of  Poland's  Christian 
birth  Is  the  anniversary  of  that  supernatural 
grace  which  has  made  us  aUve  in  Christ;  It 
Is  from  this  source  that  the  purely  spiritual 
character  of  our  understanding  must  ema- 
nate. 

2.  The  fact  of  our  Christian  birth  took 
place  In  Poland,  Therefore,  it  must  embrace 
the  whole  nation,  as  also  those  who  carried 
the  faith  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  within  this  context  of  imderstand- 
ing,  therefore,  that  Polish  Americans 
everywhere  find  great  meaning  in  this 
commemoration.  While  they  reach  back 
Into  history,  however,  Americans  of  Po- 
lish descent  also  turn  to  the  future.  And 
as  we  look  forward  our  combined  hope 
is  that  the  common  heritage  which  binds 
the  peoples  of  Poland  and  the  peoples  of 
the  United  States  will  ultimately  result 
in  the  building  of  new  bridges  of  in- 
creased understanding  and  good  will. 

It  is  my  hope  and  prayer  that  in  this 
historic  year  a  tolerance  and  understand- 
ing will  emerge  not  only  within  countries 
but  among  nations  as  well.  Thereby  can 
we  hope  to  build  toward  a  future  of  peace 
and  prosperity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimoiis  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  Include  within  my  remarks  the 
address  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  made  at  the  Polish  Christian  mil- 
letuiium  anniversary  and  signing  of 
proclamation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Rkmaucs    or    THE    Presioknt     at     Polish 

CHKISTIAN     Mtl,r,F-NNnTM     ANNIVmSABT     AND 

Signing  or  Pboclamation 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  today  is  the  1,000th 
anniversary  of  Polish  Christianity  and 
nationhood. 

It  Is  also  the  175th  anniversary  of  a  doc- 
ument that  holds  a  place  of  honor  among 
the  noble  statements  of  human  rights — the 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791. 

All  men  who  revere  liberty,  acknowledge 
their  Indebtedness  to  these  landmarks  in  the 
struggle  for  Individual  freedom. 

That  Is  why  we  have  gathered  today. 

Life  has  never  been  easy  for  the  people  of 
Poland,  Time  and  again  she  has  endured  the 
unwelcome  Intrusion  of  her  larger  and  more 
powerful  neighbors. 

Time  and  again  she  has  endxired  suffering 
and  sacrifice,  only  to  recover  and  rebuild. 

In  all  of  this,  her  proud  and  resourceful 
people  left  an  Indelible  mark  on  western 
civilization. 

Americans  owe  a  special  debt  to  Poland,  for 
almost  two  centuries  ago  her  sons  Joined  our 
own  revolution  and  Polish  patriots  fought 
under  the  American  flag. 

Nor  can  we  forget  the  millions  of  Polish 
Immigrants  whose  personal  faith  and  tena- 
cious labor  helped  to  tame  a  continent.  Our 
national  heritage  Is  rich  with  their  gifts. 

This  debt,  and  our  long  ties  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland,  give  us  a  special  Interest  In  her 
future. 

Twice  In  this  century  she  has  been  devas- 
tated by  war.  Yet  her  people  have  remained 
loyal  to  their  ancient  faith  and  to  the  human 
values  it  represents.  Even  as  we  meet  here 
today,  they  are  meeting — by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands — at  the  historic  monastery  of 
Jasna  Gora.  Led  by  a  great  P>ollsh  cardinal, 
they  are  oSertng  prayers  of  hope  and  thanks- 
giving which  reflect  their  enduring  belief  In 
God  and  In  their  national  destiny. 

In  Poland,  and  In  other  countries  In  East- 
ern Europe,  new  ideas  are  winning  new 
friends.  Windows  are  opening  to  the  world — 
only  slightly  In  many  places,  but  they  are 
opening. 

And  despite  the  severe  llihltations  on  Its 
national  freedom — limitations  that  prevent 
many  Polish -Americans  from  celebrating  this 
day  on  Polish  soil — the  ancient  spirit  of  Po- 
land is  not  dead.  Her  people  still  yearn  for 
a  lively  future  In  Europe  and  among  the 
community  of  nations. 

We  see  this,  for  one  thing.  In  economic 
policy. 

Poland,  and  some  of  her  neighbors  in  East- 
ern Etwope,  are  sensing  the  vigor  of  Indi- 
vidual enterprise. 

Men  are  coming  to  understand  that  decen- 
tralized decisionmaking  Is  proving  more  ef- 
ficient than  highly  centralized  state  control. 
Profits  are  coming  to  be  understood  as  a 
better  measure  of  productivity — and  per- 
sonal incentive  as  a  better  spur  to  effective 
action  on  behalf  of  the  national  economy. 

How  hopeful  these  signs  are,  we  cannot 
yet  say.  We  can  only  trust  they  foreshadow 
a  new  reliance  upon — if  not  a  new  under- 
standing of — the  Individual  as  the  most  Im- 
portant element  of  society. 

If  they  reflect  a  willingness  to  respond  to 
reality — If  they  signal  a  readiness  to  sift  Ideas 
for  their  own  worth  rather  than  to  dismiss 
them  as  politically  Impure — If  they  reflect  a 
gradual  rebirth  of  reason  and  open  discourse 
among  men — then  seeds  exist  for  genuine 
confidence  that  things,  Indeed,  may  yet 
change. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  not  vain — on  this 
day  of  great  memories — to  speak  also  of  great 
hopes. 

Chief  among  them  is  the  future  of  Europe. 

So  vast  are  the  resources  of  that  con- 
tinent— so  important  its  policies  to  the  rest 
of  the  world — so  vital  its  prosperity  to  the 
world  economy — that  Americans  Ignore  the 
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future  of  Europe  only  at  the  expense  of  peace 
and  progress  on  both  continents. 

Men  and  nations  muat  labor  long  to  bring 
to  reality — 

A  Europe  free  of  artificial  political 
barriers  that  block  the  free  movement  of 
people.  Ideas  and  commerce. 

A  Europe  sec\ired  by  International-in- 
spected arms  control  arrangements  that  re- 
move the  age-old  fears  of  East  and  West 
alike. 

A  Europe  of  Interdependent  friends  In 
which  the  strength  of  each  adds  to  the 
strength  of  all. 

A  Europe  in  which  the  people  of  every 
nation  know  again  the  responsibilities  and 
rewards  of  free  political  choices. 

Not  because  we  have  treasure  to  gain  or 
territory  to  acquire,  but  because  we  have 
common  roots  and  common  Interests,  the 
United  States  seeks  to  help  build  that  kind 
of  Europe. 

It  was  In  that  spirit  that  the  Marshall  plan 
was  offered  19  years  ago;  It  Is  still  the  spirit 
of  American  pyollcy. 

Our  gtUdlng  principles  are  these: 

First,  our  alliance  with  Western  Europe — 
which  we  believe  is  In  the  common  Interest 
of  all  who  seek  peace — Is  a  charter  for 
changing  needs,  not  a  relic  of  past  require- 
ments. 

It  was — and  continues  to  be — a  basic  for 
security,  solidarity,  and  advance  In  Europe. 
It  remains  our  conviction  that  an  integrated 
Atlantic  defense  Is  the  first  necessity — not 
the  last  result — of  the  building  of  unity  In 
Western  Europe — for  expanding  partnership 
across  the  Atlantic — and  for  reconciling  dif- 
ferences ■with  the  East. 

As  we  revise  the  structure  of  NATO  to  meet 
today's  realities,  we  must  make  sure  that 
these  forward-looking  purposes  are  served — 
and  served  well. 

Second,  we  believe  the  drive  for  unity  In 
Western  Europe  is  not  only  desirable  but 
necessary.  Every  lesson  of  the  past  and 
every  prospect  for  the  future  argue  that  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe  can  only  fulfill 
their  proper  role  in  the  world  community  if 
Increasingly,  they  act  together.  From  this 
base  of  collaboration,  frtiltful  ties  to  the  East 
can  best  be  built. 

Third,  we  will  encourage  every  constructive 
enrichment  of  the  human,  cultural,  and 
commercial  ties  between  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  West. 

Fourth,  we  will  continue  to  seek  ways  to 
Improve  relations  between  the  people  of  Ger- 
many and  their  fellow-Europeans  to  the 
East — and  to  move  towards  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  division  of  Germany  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination. 

Fifth,  we  welcome  growing  participation 
by  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  in  common 
efforts  to  accelerate  economic  growth  In  the 
developing  areas  of  the  world — and  to  share 
In  the  worldwide  war  on  poverty,  hunger, 
and  disease. 

Almost  2  years  ago  at  the  George  Marshall 
Memorial  Library  In  Lexington,  Va.,  I  said 
we  must  continue  to  build  bridges  across  the 
gulf  which  has  separated  us  from  Eastern 
Europe.  Since  that  time,  we  have  taken  lim- 
ited steps  forward  along  what  will  be  a  long 
road. 

In  Poland  alone,  for  example,  we  have — 
Dedicated  an  American-financed  children's 
research  hospital  In  Krakow. 

Increased  support  for  CARE,  Church  World 
Services,  and  American  Relief  for  Poland  In 
their  food  and  medical  programs  for  hos- 
pitals and  needy  Individuals, 

Reached  an  understanding  between  our 
National  Academy  of  Science  and  the  Polish 
Academy  of  Sciences  on  an  Important  ex- 
chang3  program  similar  to  the  one  we  have 
reached  with  Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  and  the 
Soviet  Union, 

Invited  Poland  to  cooperate  In  our  satel- 
lite program. 


Increased  by  44  percent  In  the  second  half 
of  1965  the  number  of  Polish  visitors  who 
corite  to  the  United  States  for  academic, 
sclentlflc,  and  technical  purposes. 

Increased  by  more  than  (200,000  the  sale 
In  Poland  of  American  books,  newspapers, 
plays,  motion  pictures,  and  television  pro- 
grams. Our  International  media  guarantee 
program  with  Poland  Is  the  largest  In  the 
world. 

These  are  small  steps.  But,  as  Cicero 
once  said,  "the  beginnings  of  all  things  are 
small."  Prom  these  we  will  take  other  steps 
to  help  revive  the  Intellectual,  commercial, 
and  cultural  currents  which  once  criss- 
crossed E^jrope — from  London  to  Budapest, 
Warsaw  to  Paris,  Frankfurt  to  Krakow, 
Prague  to  Brussels. 

As  one  additional  step — and  as  I  pledged  in 
my  state  of  the  Union  message — I  am  today 
instructing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  send  to 
the  Congress  legislation  making  it  p>os8ible 
to  expand  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Elastem  Europe. 

The  Intimate  engagement  of  peaceful 
trade — over  a  period  of  time — can  infiuence 
Eastern  European  societies  to  develop  along 
paths  favorable  to  world  peace.  After  years 
of  careful  study,  the  time  has  come  now  to 
act. 

With  these  steps  we  can  help  gradually  to 
create  a  community  of  Interest,  a  community 
of  trust,  and  a  community  of  effort.  Thus 
win  the  tide  of  human  hope  rise. 

It  is  a  good  occasion  that  brings  us  here 
today. 

In  Issuing  this  proclamation,  I  am  asking 
all  Americans  to  Join  In  the  observance  of 
historic  events  which  have  Inspired  man's 
long  walk  on  earth. 

May  we  draw  new  resolve,  even  now,  from 
the  Polish  millennium  and  Constitution  Day. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  this  observance  of  Poland's  two  great 
anniversaries:  the  175th  anniversary  of 
the  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3,  1791, 
and  the  mlllenlum  of  Christianity  in  that 
coimtry. 

These  milestones  in  Polish  history  are 
being  celebrated  today  thi-ough  the 
width  and  breadth  of  Poland.  But  they 
also  have  great  meaning  for  the  millions 
of  men  and  women  of  Polish  ancestry 
who  live  in  the  United  States  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  And  for  this 
reason,  these  anniversaries  are  being 
commemorated  in  the  halls  of  Congress, 
in  my  State,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  In  other  areas  of  our 
country. 

I  think  it  is  fitting  that  we  use  this 
occasion  to  express  our  warm  regard 
and  admiration  for  the  people  of  Poland 
whose  courage  in  times  of  crisis — whose 
devotion  to  their  faith — whose  love  of 
freedom  and  allegiance  to  the  demo- 
cratic principles  embodied  in  their  con- 
stlutlon  of  May  3,  have  characterized 
their  nation's  progress  through  some 
very  difficult  and,  Indeed,  tragic  times. 

Last  year,  it  was  my  privilege  to  head 
a  group  of  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  who,  together  with 
other  Members  of  Congress  and  oflBclals 


of  the  executive  branch,  traveled  to  Po- 
land to  dedicate  the  American  Research 
Hospital  for  Children  in  Krakow.  On 
that  occasion,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
witness  in  person,  the  enduring  spirit  of 
the  Polish  people  and  their  great  affec- 
tion for  our  country. 

For  one  who  has  come  in  contact  over 
the  years  with  many  persons  of  Polish 
ancestry,  this  was  a  warm  and  reward- 
ing experience.  For  I  found  that  in  spite 
of  the  Ideological  differences  which  di- 
vide us  today.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  lived  sc«ne  20  years  under  a 
Communist  government,  the  people 
that  I  met  in  Poland  possessed  all  the 
great  qualities  of  humanity,  generosity, 
and  love  of  freedom,  which  I  encountered 
time  and  again  among  my  friends  and 
constituents  of  Polish  ancestry. 

And  I  found  also  that  the  traditional 
feeling  of  friendship — a  sentiment  that 
dates  back  to  General  Pulaski's  and 
General  Kosciuszko's  gallant  participa- 
tion in  our  War  of  Independence — I 
found  that  this  friendship  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  Is  still  very  much  alive  among 
the  Polish  people. 

On  our  part,  we  have  tried  to  recipro- 
cate those  feelings.  In  recent  years, 
when  the  political  climate  in  Poland 
changed  somewhat,  we  have  tried  to  give 
them  tangible  expression.  The  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  which  I  mentioned 
earlier,  and  which  was  conceived  and 
carried  out  as  a  gift  from  the  American 
people  to  the  children  of  Poland,  is  an 
instance  in  point.  Our  CARE  and  re- 
lated food  programs  provide  another 
example.  And  President  Johnson's 
statement  this  morning,  which  added  to 
his  earlier  comments  about  the  policy  of 
building  bridges,  Is  still  another. 

As  we  commemorate  the  past  and 
honor  the  1,000  years  of  Polish  herit- 
age, we  must  also  look  to  the  fu- 
ture— to  the  day  when  the  people  of 
Poland,  secure  in  the  full  exercise  of 
freedom,  will  once  again  resume  the  total 
range  of  normal  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  relations  with  their  traditional 
friends  to  the  West. 

Looking  to  that  day,  I  am  sorry  to  see 
some  clouds  hovering  over  the  horizon. 

A  few  moments  ago,  one  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  made  reference  to  the 
apparent  delays  and  difficulties  en- 
coimtered  by  certain  American  citizens 
desiring  to  travel  to  Poland  for  the  pur- 
pose of  participating  in  the  millennium 
celebration. 

I  have  heard  similar  reports  previously 
and  they  trouble  me.  We  have  m&de 
progress  in  recent  years  in  lowering  the 
Iron  Curtain  which  divided  Europe  In 
two.  We  would  hate  to  see  that  curtain 
raised  again.  Such  a  development  could 
only  reverse  the  tendency  toward  more 
open  societies,  more  normal  contacts  be- 
tween Eastern  and  Western  Europe. 

Further,  we  in  the  United  States  be- 
lieve in  the  individual's  right  to  freedom 
of  travel,  so  long  as  this  right  Is  exercised 
In  such  a  way  that  it  does  not  Jeopardize 
national  security  and  public  welfare. 
And,  as  mentioned  previously,  the  Con- 
gress has  declared  that  any  discrimina- 
tion against  American  citizens  because 
of  race,  color,  or  religion,  Lb  repugnant 
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to  our  principles.  It  would,  tlierefore, 
be  of  some  concern,  to  us  if  a  particular 
group  of  American  citizens  were  denied 
entry  Into  Poland  because  of  their  re- 
ligious afBliation  or  position 

I  hope  that  this  matter  wlii  be  worked 
out.  so  that  the  people  of  Poland — and 
their  friends  abroad — may  proceed  with 
the  observance  of  an  anniversary  which 
is  of  considerable  significance  to  many 
in  the  Western  World. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  May  1,  the  Honorable  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  addressed  the  Polish 
Constitution  commemoration  in  Chicago. 
His  inspired  and  inspirlnR  werds  express, 
I  think,  what  we  are  trying  to  say  here 
today  in  celebration  of  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day.  and  I  commend  them  to  your 
careful  reading 

Mr  Speaker,  I  a^k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  !n  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  remarks  of  the  Honorable 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois'' 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  remark.s  referred  to  follow: 
I  feel  privileged  indeed  to  Join  with  the 
Polish  National  Alliance,  in  thla  obeervance 
of  Constitution  Day  and  of  one  thousand 
years  in  the  life  of  the  Polish  nation.  To 
me  t  18  hl^l^y  appraprlate  that  my  par- 
tlclpition  In  this  event  should  b«  In  Chi- 
cago, because  It  Is  the  city  In  which  I  was 
born  and  grew  up — so  that  I  know  at  flrst 
hand  how  tremendous  a  part  Americans  of 
Polish  origin  and  culture  have  played  In  the 
life  and  growth  of  this  great  city. 

That  this  commemoration  should  take 
place — and  others  like  It  In  many  places 
where  .Americans  ilke  yourselves  remember 
their  Polish  heritage — Is  to  my  mind  entirely 
fitting  and  proper,  and  In  keeping  with  the 
genius  of  American  life.  In  saying  this  I 
speak  aa  one  who  has  always  believed  pM- 
sionately  In  pluralism  as  one  of  the  founda- 
tions of  our  Nation.  To  me.  like  Justice 
Brandels.  the  true  test  of  an  American  Is 
this  that  he  does  not  conceal  but  affirms 
his  origin:  he  is  proud  of  whatever  It  may 
be:  he  wears  his  dllTerence  not  as  a  cause 
of  ofTense  to  others  but  as  a  contribution 
to  the  wonderful  rlehneyg  of  our  country's 
culture  In  the  plurality  and  mutual  toler- 
ance of  American  culture  lies  one  of  the 
great  secrets  of  our  strength,  and  of  the 
freedom  which  we  so  proudly  profess  to  the 
rest  of  the  world 

Some  of  you  may  re.msmber  that  moment 
of  InspL'ation  when  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  many  years  a«o  addressed  a  group 
of  patriotic  ladles  who  were  verv  proud  that 
their  ancestors  had  all  come  to  America  In 
colonial  times,  and  he  started  his  speech 
with  the  words  'Fellow  Immigrants!"  It 
Is  a  greeting  that  wou;d  be  :ipproprlat«  for 
99  percent  of  the  American  people,  and  It 
doesn't  much  matter  whether  we  are  1  gen- 
eration or  10  generations  away  from  the  old 
country  The  rich  cultural  diversity  of  our 
Nation  is  a  joy  and  strength  to  us,  and  has 
Hiven  new  meaning  to  our  national  motto 
"B   Plurlbus   Unum  " 

PoilticiliV,  of  course,  we  iire  ao'.e.y  .\mer- 
lcaj3  citizens  There  should  be  no  place  at 
the  polls  for  Poilsh-Americfins,  German- 
Ame.-lcrans,  Jewis.n-Amerlcans.  Catholic-  or 
Protest.^nt-Am'-nc  m.<!  or  any  other  hyphen- 
ated kind  of  Americans  But  there  is  room. 
•uul  indeed  a  profound  need,  for  the  culture 
(Uid  6pi.-ita.il  heritage  of  all  thoM  whose 
ancestors   c^me   from   the  Old   World  to  "the 


New.      These   many   strands  are   all   woven 
Into  the  American  tradition. 

When  we  think  of  America's  devotion  to 
liberty  we  remember  what  all  of  us  learned 
In  school  about  the  participation  in  our 
own  Revolutionary  War  of  Koscluszko  and 
Pulasia,  who  came  to  light  in  Washington's 
army  because  their  love  of  liberty  could  not 
be  conOned  to  Poland — ^It  was  universal. 
Then,  if  we  have  studied  a  little  more  his- 
tory, we  may  remember  Poland's  own  cen- 
turies-long struggle  to  establish  and  main- 
tain her  national  independence  against  more 
powerful  neighbors.  We  remember  the  brief 
success  of  the  Polish  Republic  under  the 
beloved  Paderewski.  Then  we  know  how 
tragically  In  our  own  Ume  the  struggle  had 
to  be  renewed  when  Poland  was  Invaded  and 
occupied  and  World  War  n  began.  And  we 
do  not  forget  that  in  the  dark  days  of 
Poland's  underground  resistance  to  Hitler's 
brutal  occupation,  the  Polish  and  American 
nations  were  once  again  allies  In  the  battle 
for  freedom. 

The  freedom  we  cherish,  of  course,  Is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  political  sphere. 
Freedom  as  we  conceive  it  is  basically  a  mat- 
ter of  the  spirit;  and  it  Is  no  coincidence 
that  the  struggle  for  political  freedom  and 
the  struggle  for  religious  freedom  have  so 
often  gone  hand  In  hand  down  through 
history. 

Particularly  is  this  the  case  throughout 
the  history  of  communism,  with  its  militant 
antlreliglous  bias.  Wherever  conununlsm  has 
come  to  power,  militant  atheism  Is  preached 
and  very  often,  forcibly  imposed.  Poland 
has  been  a  notable  example  of  resistance  to 
this  policy,  for  there  the  Cat^oUc  faith  Is 
so  widely  and  strongly  estobllshed  that  the 
political  authorities  have  had  to  treat  it  with 
respect.  Indeed,  for  20  years  a  great  part 
of  the  Polish  people,  living  under  a  Com- 
munist regime  they  never  chose,  have  drawn 
their  spiritual  strength  very  largely  from 
their  ardent  Catholic  faith,  and  from  the 
magnificent,  outspoken  courage  of  their  great 
primate,  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynskl.  It  Is 
truly  wonderful  news  that  Cardinal  Wyszyn- 
skl plans  to  visit  several  cities  of  the  United 
States  in  this  year  of  the  Polish  millennium, 
and  to  share  In  its  observance  with  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  origin — and  Indeed  with  all 
American  friends  of  Poland. 

Americans  and  Poles  alike  will  rejoice  In 
Cardinal  Wyszynskl's  visit,  not  only  because 
of  the  ancient  friendship  of  our  two  nations, 
but  because  it  would  appear  to  be  a  good 
augury  for  greater  religious  freedom,  and  in- 
deed every  kind  of  freedom,  not  only  in 
Poland  but  also  perhaps  in  other  countries 
of  the  Soviet  bloc.  I  doubt  that  any  of  us 
would  have  dared  to  predict,  a  short  10  years 
ago,  that  such  a  pilgrimage  would  so  soon 
become  possible. 

Yet  today  we  can  believe  It,  because  this 
Is  but  one  of  many  signs  of  the  dawning  of 
new  and  more  hopeful  relationships  between 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  West. 

For  a  decade  after  the  end  of  World  War  n, 
the  channels  through  which  the  Poles  had 
maintained  historic  and  beneficial  ties  with 
the  West  were  virtually  shut.  Then,  10 
years  ago  next  October,  the  suppressed  as- 
pirations of  the  Polish  people  came  to  the 
surface  with  such  force  that  steps  were 
taken  to  liberalise  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic regime.  It  is  no  accident  that,  at 
the  same  time,  the  Polish  authorities  began 
to  reopen  the  age-old  lines  of  communica- 
tion with  the  West. 

We  responded  to  these  steps,  and  our  re- 
sponse was  designed  to  bring  about  further 
and  faster  progress  In  the  same  direction. 
Under  the  food-for-peace  program  Amer- 
ican voluntary  agencies  have  been  distribut- 
ing American  food  products  in  Poland  to 
schoolchildren,  hospitals,  and  the  elderly. 
With  Polish  currency  earned  from  the  sale 
of  these  agricultural  commodities — and  wlth- 
th«   help   of  private   American    initiative — 


the  United  States  has  built  the  most  mod- 
ern hospital  facility  In  Eastern  Europe. 
This  Institutlan.  a  research  hospital  for  chil- 
dren In  Krakow,  was  dedicated  last  Decem- 
ber in  the  presence  of  13  distinguished 
Members  of  Congress,  some  of  whom  are 
with  us  today.  We  are  proud  of  this  hos- 
pital and  the  services  It  will  render.  We 
hope  to  do  more  In  this  and  other  useful 
fields. 

We  have  encouraged  the  development  of  a 
stable  commercial  trade  relationship  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  Since  1960  Polish 
exports  to  the  United  States  have  enjoyed 
the  same  tariff  treatment  that  we  accord  to 
nearly  all  our  other  trading  partners.  The 
value  of  goods  exchanged  now  regularly  ex- 
ceeds $100  mlUlon  each  year,  and  we  hope  It 
win  be  possible  to  Increase  this  exchange. 

Since  1956,  the  Polish  people  have  also 
been  permitted  a  little  more  freedom  In  the 
International  exchange  of  news  and  ideas. 
Western  radio  broadcasts  are  no  longer 
Jammed.  The  Voice  of  America  is  enjoyed 
dally  In  Poland  by  thousands.  Since  1959, 
Ameryka  magazine,  an  illustrated  Polish- 
language  periodical  produced  by  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  has  been  sold  and  read 
avidly  throughout  Poland.  In  return,  the 
magazine  Poland  is  on  sale  on  American 
newsstands. 

In  the  field  of  cultural  exchange,  hun- 
dreds of  Polish  scholars  and  scientists  have 
studied  or  lectured  at  American  universi- 
ties. Polish  students  study  American  liter- 
ature and  learn  English  from  American  pro- 
fessors in  Krakow  and  Warsaw.  Polish  au- 
diences have  applauded  American  symphony 
orchestras  and  Olympic  athletes,  while  we 
have  enjoyed  Polish  dance  groups.  Later 
this  year,  a  Chicago  museum  will  display 
some  of  the  artistic  treasures  of  Poland's 
past. 

Restrictions  on  travel  have  been  eased. 
More  than  7,000  Poles  now  come  to  the 
United  States  each  year  as  Immigrants. 
Thousands  more  have  visited  us.  Including 
vmdoubtedly  many  of  your  relatives.  And 
many  of  you,  I  am  sure,  have  been  to  Po- 
land. 

All  these  are  examples  of  what  President 
Johnson  has  In  mind  when  he  speaks  of 
building  bridges  to  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe.  We  are  seeking  to  build  these 
bridges  not  because  we  approve  of  conunu- 
nlsm— but,  on  the  contrary,  because  we 
know  that  In  an  open  encounter  between 
communism  and  our  own  free  society,  we 
have  nothing  to  fear. 

We  welcome  this  liberalization  which  has 
been  taking  place  In  Eastern  Europe,  and  the 
assertion  of  national  Independence  which  ' 
first  manifested  Itself  In  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland.  We  regard  this  as  a  healthy  develop- 
ment, and  we  are  not  surprised  to  see  It 
occur  in  the  light  of  the  strong  spirit  of 
nationalism  that  has  characterized  Poland 
and  the  other  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
through  all  their  long  history. 

It  was  Bairushchev  himself  who  challenged 
the  West  to  a  peaceful  and  open  competition 
between  his  system  and  ours;  and  his  suc- 
cessors have  spoken  in  similar  terms.  Rather 
than  reject  ttiis  challenge  as  insincere,  we 
have  choeen  to  take  It  at  face  value  and 
challenge  the  other  side  to  demonstrate  that 
they  mean  what  they  say.  On  this  basis  we 
continue  to  propose  the  greatest  practicable 
degree  of  open  exchange  of  people.  Informa- 
tion, culture,  and  Ideas.  Thereby  we  seek 
to  foster  the  gradual  growth  of  more  open 
and  more  tolerant  societies  in  place  of  the 
rigid,  monolithic  regimes  of  the  past. 

In  following  this  strategy  we  are,  I  am 
convinced,  true  to  our  own  best  traditions  of 
freedom  and  to  our  own  best  interests. 
There  was  a  time  not  very  long  ago,  as  all  of 
us  know,  when  it  seemed  all  too  possible  that 
the  all-out  hostility  of  Stalin's  Communist 
empire  against  the  West  might  lead  to  still 
another   tragic   war.     We   must   be   vigilant 
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gtui,  because  that  danger  Is  not  altogether 
past — but  It  has  receded.  And  It  Is  likely 
to  recede  still  further  as  more  and  more  of 
the  dark  places  of  Communist  Ideology  are 
opened  up  to  the  light  of  free  exchange  and 
free  debate. 

It  Is  not  a  rapid  and  even  progress  that  we 
can  look  forward  to.  In  all  likelihood  it  will 
conUnue  to  be  slow,  uneven,  and  often  frus- 
trating. But  when  there  is  hope  of  righting 
old  injustices  not  by  the  lightning  blows  of 
war  but  by  the  slow  methods  of  peace,  then 
surely,  aa  the  old  saying  goes,  "the  longest 
way  round  is  the  shortest  way  home." 

You  may  remember  the  fable  of  Aesop  in 
which  the  sun  and  the  wind  argue  as  to 
which  of  them  can  take  a  man's  coat  oil. 
The  harder  the  'Wind  blows,  the  harder  the 
man  hugs  his  coat  around  him;  but  the  man 
himself  takes  off  his  coat  In  the  heat  of  the 
gun. 

Perhaps  Sir  Winston  Churchill  had  this 
truth  in  mind  when  he  said:  "Let  there  be 
sunshine  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Ctirtaln 
and  if  ever  the  sunshine  should  be  equal  on 
both  sides,  the  curtain  will  be  no  more." 

When  that  time  comes,  as  ultimately  It 
must,  no  nation  will  rejoice  more  than  the 
United  States.  The  peoples  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope are  kindred  to  millions  of  Americans; 
and  it  is  our  fervent  desire  that  the  sun  of 
freedom  which  shines  so  brightly  on  our  own 
land  should  shine  equally  on  them — and  in- 
deed on  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Particularly  today,  on  Constitution  Day 
in  the  thousandth  year  of  Polish  history,  we 
cherish  this  hope  for  Poland.  For  only  as 
freedom  becomes  part  of  the  dally  life  of  the 
Polish  people  can  the  word  "millennium" 
take  on  Its  fullest  meaning. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  observance  of  Polish  Constitution 
Day  in  Chicago  on  Sunday  last,  Mr. 
Charles  Rozmarek,  the  president  of  the 
Polish  National  Alliance  and  the  Polish 
American  Congress,  drawing  upon  the 
experience  of  the  past,  urged  us  to  great- 
er action  in  behalf  of  freedom  in  the  fu- 
ture. His  thoughts  were  forcefully  ex- 
pressed, and  I  should  like  to  include  ex- 
cerpts from  his  address. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
ExcERi>TS    From    Sptech    bt    Charles    Roz- 
marek, PRESmENT  or  THE  POLISH   NATIONAL 

Alliance  and  of  the  Poush-Amesican 
Congress,  Delivxrki)  at  Mat  3,  CoNSTTra- 
'noN  or  Poland  Observance  on  Sunday, 
Mat  1,  AT  3  P.M.,  IN  Humboldt  Park,  Chi- 
cago 

Today  we  commemorate  one  of  the  bright- 
est events  In  man's  struggle  for  freedom, 
democracy,  and  Jtistlce.  One  hundred  and 
seventy -five  years  ago,  Poland  adopted  one 
of  Ehirope's  most  enlightened  and  progres- 
sive legislation  known  as  the  May  3  Con- 
stitution of  1791. 

Evil  forces  of  tyranny,  frightened  by  this 
Polish  declaration  of  freedom,  conspired  to 
erase  Poland  from  the  map  of  Europe.  Ger- 
many. Russia,  and  Austria  partitioned 
Poland  and  freedom  died  In  East  Central  Eu- 
rope for  150  years. 

Today,  the  destructive  forces  of  commu- 
nism, whether  they  be  of  the  Soviet  or  the 
Red  Chinese  variety,  constitute  an  even 
greater  threat  to  freedom. 

In  Vietnam,  we  are  now  reaping  the  har- 
vest of  evil  for  our  earlier  failure  to  check 
Communist  aggression  In  Eastern  Europe 
and  in  Asia.  The  capitulation  to  Soviet  pres- 
sure to  force  free  Poland  and  free  China,  our 
most  loyal  allies,  to  accept  Reds  In  their 
government  led  to  the  triumph  of  commu- 
nism In  those  countries. 

It  was  also  a  terrible  mistake  to  submit  to 
Communist-Inspired  Buddhist  demands  for 


the  overthrow  of  the  Diem  government  in 
South  'Vletnahi,  which  was  America's  most 
loyal  ally.  Since  that  time  government  after 
government  has  been  toppled  over  In  South 
'Vietnam.  To  capitulate  again  to  the  Bud- 
dhist demands  for  a  new  government  would 
only  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Red  Chinese. 

The  Red  Chinese  are  the  driving  force  be- 
hind North  Vietnam.  The  Vletcong  forces 
which  are  now  perpetrating  Internal  ag- 
gression, terror,  and  economic  and  political 
chaos  In  South  Vietnam  are  nothing  less  than 
an  extension  of  Red  Chinese  forces.  With 
considerable  technical  aid  from  Russia,  they 
are  progressively  destroying  freedom  in 
southeast  Asia. 

American  advocates  of  restraint  In  Viet- 
nam are  only  compounding  our  troubles. 
Don't  they  realize  that  our  anemic  action 
In  defense  of  liberty  In  the  past  Is  the  root 
of  our  grovrtng  woes?  A  soft  approach  to  the 
Communist  threat  In  Vietnam  would  only 
lead  to  the  fulfillment  of  Communist  alms; 
the  subjugation  of  all  of  Asia,  Europe,  Afri- 
ca, Latin  America,  and  the  eventual  dovm- 
fall  of  America. 

In  a  recent  television  Interview,  the  Hon- 
orable Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State,  ex- 
plained that  three  Presidents  of  the  United 
States — Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson 
made  certain  commitments  to  defend  the 
freedom  of  South  Vietnam. 

By  1970  Red  China  wUl  have  nuclear  weap- 
ons capable  of  hitting  the  United  States. 
We  must  meet  this  peril  head  on.  Are  we 
going  to  give  the  Red  Chinese  an  opportu- 
nity to  develop  bombs  with  which  to  pul- 
verize us  Into  obll'vlon?  We  will  pay  a  ter- 
rible price  If  nothing  Is  done  to  Immobilize 
Red  Chinese  atomic  Installations  before  it  is 
too  late. 

The  fight  In  Vietnam  has  become  an  Is- 
sue of  survival.  We  must  stand  by  our 
President  and  put  forth  all  oui  best  efforts 
to  help  our  Government  win  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Not  a  softer  but  a  firmer  approach  to  Com- 
munist aggression  ■wUl  end  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  win  carry  with  It  freedom  and  peace 
to  eventual  triumph  over  the  forces  of  evil. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  many  sparkling  pages  in 
Poland's  long  and  uneven  history, 
sprinkled  with  greatness  and  glory,  with 
heroism  and  gallantry.  All  these  testi- 
fy to  a  long  chain  of  events  which  secure 
an  honored  place  for  the  Poles  In  Euro- 
pean and  world  history.  The  empire 
which  their  great  King.  Boleslav  the 
Great — 992-1052 — founded,  was  the  first 
formidable  barrier  in  Eastern  Europe 
against  invading  Asiatic  hordes.  In  the 
15th  century  it  was  King  Casimir  IV — 
1447-92 — who  made  Poland  a  vast 
empire  extending  from  the  Baltic  Sea  al- 
most as  far  south  as  the  Black  Sea.  In 
the  17th  century  Poland's  King  John 
Sobieski — 1674-96 — saved  Europe  from 
the  hitherto  undefeated  Turks  by  in- 
flicting a  crushing  defeat  upon  them  at 
the  very  gates  of  Vierma  in  1683.  These 
are  only  a  few  illustrative  cases  show- 
ing the  importance  of  the  people  of 
Poland  and  of  Poland  in  the  history  of 
Europe  and  the  world.  In  addition  to 
the  brave  and  heroic  deeds  of  these  gal- 
lant warriors,  the  Polish  people  have  also 
been  pioneers  in  Eastern  Europe  as 
political  reformers.  The  Constitution 
which  the  Polish  Diet  adopted  on  May 
2.  1791,  as  a  great  landmark  even  in  the 
revolutionary  late  18th  century  Europe 

As  a  result  of  the  first  partition  of 
Poland  in  1772  the  people  of  Poland  had 
lost  more  than  half  of  their  country  but 
none  of  their  national  spirit  of  inde- 


pendence and  freedom.  Late  in  the 
1780's  the  presence  of  a  new  spirit  W8« 
felt  all  over  Poland,  and  nearly  all  Polish 
leaders  were  fully  conscious  of  this. 
That  was  the  new  reformist  spirit  which 
manifested  itself  in  numerous  constitu- 
tional changes.  The  Great  Diet^-Par- 
llament — which  had  assembled  on  Octo- 
ber 6.  1788,  WEis  composed  of  various 
elements,  but  the  Constitution  of  1791 
that  was  drafted  and  enacted  was  actu- 
ally the  handiwork  of  the  so-called 
patriots  in  the  Diet. 

This  memorable  document  represented 
a  decisive  and  definite  advance  over  any- 
thing of  the  same  nature  yet  attempted 
in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  What 
the  French  revolution  tried  to  accom- 
plish in  a  national  bloodbath  the  patri- 
otic statesmen  In  Poland  accomplished 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  By  this  Con- 
stitution PolEuid  became  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  Ministerial  responsibility 
was  introduced;  the  intricate  and  ob- 
structive features  of  the  old  system  were 
swept  away  and  many  class  distinctions 
were  eliminated.  The  towns  were  given 
administrative  and  judicial  autonomy, 
and  a  measure  of  parliamentary  repre- 
sentations. 

Personal  privileges  formerly  enjoyed 
by  the  gentry  alone  were  made  available 
to  all  townsmen.  The  peasantry  was 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  law, 
and  religious  toleration  was  established. 
Provisions  were  also  made  whereby  peri- 
odic reforms  could  be  Introduced  and 
other  alterations  enacted.  Judged  in  the 
light  of  the  current  notion  of  full  and 
unhampered  freedom,  and  compared 
with  the  long  list  of  present-day  human 
rights,  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791 
in  this  light  then,  world  thought,  was 
liberal  and  progressive  and  was  a  real 
instrument  for  democratic  government. 
At  once  It  won  the  admiration  of  all  true 
liberals  of  the  day.  Unfortunately  it 
also  brought  upon  the  heads  of  Its  fram- 
ers  the  fury  of  foreign  rulers  who  were 
getting  ready  for  a  second  partition  of 
Poland. 

Before  this  Constitution  was  put  into 
force  Poland's  greedy  and  grasping 
neighbors  carried  out  their  evil  designs. 
The  second  partition  of  Poland  took 
place  in  1793,  robbing  the  countr>'  of 
one-third  of  Its  territory. 

The  autocrats  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia  would  not  even  allow  this  am- 
putated Poland  to  go  unmolested.  Hav- 
ing only  whetted  their  appetite  on  the 
first  two  partitions,  they  took  one  more 
step  in  1795  and  partitioned  what  was 
left  of  Poland.  By  this  f^nal  and  fateful 
robbery  on  the  part  of  the  three  auto- 
crats Poland  ceased  to  exist  as  sm  inde- 
pendent entity.  But  that  cruel  fact  did 
not  diminish  the  spirit  of  independence 
among  the  Poles ;  that  did  not  deter  them 
from  their  goals.  They  vowed  to  flght 
their  oppressors  for  the  attainment  of 
their  freedom,  their  national  independ- 
ence. For  more  than  100  years  they 
carried  on  their  fight  against  heavy  and 
forbidding  odds. 

At  times  It  appeared  that  they  could 
not  attain  success  without  effective  out- 
side help.  Their  revolt  In  1830  was  ruth- 
lessly crushed  by  the  superior  forces  of 
"their  oppressors.    The  rising  of  1863  also 
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ended  :n  a  ventabie  b!i>odbauh.  Even 
then  the  unhappy  people  of  Poland  did 
not  despair:  ihey  siil!  cherished  their 
frf-edom  and  worked  for  their  Inde- 
pendence. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War  as  Poland's  oppressors  were  being 
defeated  the  people  of  Poland  pro- 
ciaimed  their  Independence  on  October 
6.  1918,  Then  for  the  next  20  years  the 
hist.:>ry  of  Poland  is  mainly  one  of  re- 
constriiction  and  revival  The  new  Pol- 
ish state  took  it^  place  among  the  sov- 
ereign, independent  states  of  Europe  and 
in  time  became  a  powerful  force  in  East- 
ern Europe  Early  in  1939.  however,  as 
Poland  s  foes  to  the  east  and  west  gath- 
ered strength,  her  security  was  threat- 
ened. Finally,  when  the  two  rival  forces 
of  Soviet  Russia  and  Nazi  Germany 
joined  hands  in  the  fall  of  1939,  Poland 
was  marked  for  destruction. 

Dunns  the  ia-st  war  the  fate  of  those 
brave  people  was  most  uncertain,  and 
■xbesides  losing  all,  they  suffered  greatly  at 
the  hands  of  their  foes  Their  suffer- 
ings did  not  end  with  the  conclusion  of 
the  war.  Since  1945  tiiey  have  been  sad- 
dled .with  a  Communist  regime  that  has 
proved  just  as  oppre.ssne  as  their  for- 
ei=;n  foes.  For  more  than  20  years  they 
have  been  suffering  under  Communist 
totalitarian  tyranny,  one  imposed  and 
maintained  by  the  Kremlin.  On  this 
anniversary  of  Poii.sh  Constitution  Day 
we  all  ardently  hope  for  their  delivery 
from  their  Communist  tyrants  and  for 
the  establishment  of  a  tiaily  free  and  in- 
dependent Poland,  free  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  outside  dictators. 

Mr,  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  a  thou- 
sand yesteryears  have  passed  since  Po- 
land s  baptism  as  a  Christian  nation. 
Her  millennial  year  is  an  occasion  of 
worldwide  celebration  as  well  as  a  na- 
tional anniversary. 

The  Polish  aation  is  nearly  half  as  old 
as  the  Christian  era  itself.  Forty  gen- 
erations of  Poles  have  participated  in  the 
development  of  Christian  religious,  polit- 
ical and  intellectual  progress.  With  Po- 
land s  admission  into  the  Christian  world 
she  became  not  only  a  sentinel  on  the 
eastern  ramparts  of  Western  civilization 
but  a  vital,  creative  force  molding  the 
course  of  the  culture  itself  The  Polish 
people  formulated  the  first  common- 
wealth of  nations  In  European  annals. 
Oiu-  modern  day  concept  of  the  brother- 
hood of  freemen  is  also  an  ancient  Polish 
political  theorem. 

During  her  thousand-yeai-  history  the 
Polish  nation  has  experienced  the 
triumph  of  military  victory,  of  great 
pouticai,  intellectual,  and  cultural 
achievements,  as  well  as  military  defeat, 
partition,  and  subjugation.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  her  enduring  heritage  of  faith 
and  freedom  may  serve  ultimately  to 
free  her  people  from  Soviet  domination 
and  cause  a  regeneration  of  this  once 
great,  powerful  and  independent  nation. 
Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues. Congressmen  John  Kluczyn- 
SKi,  Roman  Ptjcinski,  and  Clem  Za- 
BLocKi,  and  all  the  Members  of  Congress, 
in  commemorating  the  millennium  arini- 
versary  of  the  founding  of  Poland  as  a 
nation.  I  am  happy  to  salute  the  people 
of  Poland  on  this  occasion  for  their  cour- 


age and  their  indomitable  spirit  In  nour- 
ishing and  cherishing  the  Ideals  of  lib- 
erty, for  which  they  are  so  Justly  known. 
The  people  of  Poland  have  suffered 
domination  by  many  nations  in  these 
1,000  years — but  through  the  severest 
adversities,  they  have  persevered  and 
their  belief  in  the  dignity  of  man  has 
remained  unquenchable.  Today  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland  are  under  the  heel  of  a 
Communist  regime;  and  that  dictatorial 
government  continues  to  attempt  to 
throttle  conununication  between  the 
citizens  of  Poland  and  the  West.  Travel 
from  Poland  is  greatly  restricted,  and 
every  effort  is  made  to  stifle  any  bonds 
of  friendship  with  the  West  which  most 
of  the  Polish  people  would  like  to  niu-ture 
and  expand. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Polish  people, 
through  these  centuries,  have  made 
many  significant  contributions  to  the 
advancement  of  mankind  and  the  en- 
richment of  man's  life  on  earth — in  the 
areas  of  science,  art.  music,  political 
leadership,  military  leadership,  litera- 
ture, and  other  spheres,  Poland  has  pro- 
duced giants,  and  the  world  has  been 
enriched  by  their  good  works. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
people  of  Poland  will  soon  be  able  to  en- 
joy once  again  the  freedom  and  liberty 
which  they  so  richly  deserve.  On  this 
occasion,  I  am  happy  and  proud  to  .sa- 
lute them. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  thrdughout  the  world,  people  of 
Polish  descent  are  observing  the  175th 
anniversary  of  Poland's  Constitution  of 
freedom  adopted  May  3.  1791.  But  the 
year  1966  has  greater  historic  signifi- 
cance for  Poles  everywhere  for  It  marks 
the  1,000th  anniversary  of  Christianity 
in  Poland.  It  was  In  the  year  966.  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Prince  Mleszko  I  of  the 
Plast  Dynasty,  that  Christian  faith  was 
accepted  by  the  people  of  Poland.  It 
was  the  begimiing  of  a  new  culture  to  a 
nation  that  was  already  politically  and 
militarlstically  mature.  It  was  an  era  of 
reform  for  the  Poles  of  the  lOth  century, 
and  by  this  action.  Poland  took  the  lead 
in  Eastern  Europe  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization  that  was  practiced 
by  the  progressive  European  nations  to 
the  west.  In  starting  this  new  life.  Po- 
land became  the  Influence  and  inspira- 
tion for  other  Eastern  European  nations 
to  seek  their  rightful  place  In  a  growing 
world. 

Since  converting  to  Christianity,  the 
history  of  Poland  has  been  a  series  of 
struggles  to  remain  Independent  and  self- 
governing.  Through  all  of  these  years 
of  development  the  Polish  people  have 
never  become  discouraged  to  give  up  this 
fight.  It  is  a  part  of  Poland's  tradition 
and  even  today,  while  under  the  influ- 
ence of  CMnmunlstlc  rule,  the  Poles  have 
not  lost  sight  of  their  strong  desire  to 
release  themselves  from  the  bonds  of 
tyranny  and  once  again  emerge  as  an 
independent,  self-governing  nation. 

Many  words  have  been  written  about 
Poland's  plight  since  its  ranergence  a$  a 
Christian  nation.  I  could  ^peak  for  hours 
about  the  hardships  the  Polish  people 
have  faced  In  their  struggle  for  liberty 
and  Justice;  a  struggle  that  Is  still  go- 
ing on  today.    But  In  observing  the  mil- 


lennium of  ChristlElnlty  In  Poland  and 
the  anniversary  of  a  Constitution  adopted 
In  1791.  Insuring  equal  rights  for  all  its 
citizens,  we  cannot  recognize  the  mean- 
ing of  Poland's  purposes  by  merely  rec- 
ognizing the  events  of  its  liistory.  It  is 
only  by  carefully  analyzing  Poland's  his- 
tory that  makes  us  realize  that  freedom 
Is  the  most  precious  privilege  being 
sought  by  the  Poles. 

Poland  has  continued  to  develop  and 
progress  since  it  adopted  Christianity. 
It  has  become  a  nation  of  strongly  dedi- 
cated people,  who  obtain  their  strength 
from  their  Christian  belief.  It  is  this 
strength  that  has  enabled  them  to  resist 
their  enemies,  who  have  sought  to  force 
their  own  will  upon  them  and  break  their 
spirit.  And  it  is  through  religious  faith 
that  the  people  of  Poland  today  continue 
to  resist  their  political  enemies. 

This  significant  fact  is  one  reason  why 
liberty  and  justice  will  never  completely 
succumb  to  tyranny.  It  may  be  sup- 
pressed for  periods  of  time,  as  Poland's 
history  indicates,  but  a  civilized  world 
can  only  remain  civilized  by  the  rights 
granted  by  freedom  and  through  religious 
faith,  no  matter  how  it  is  practiced. 
Without  these  conditions  an  individual's 
ambitions  are  suppressed  and  there  is  no 
Incentive  for  social  and  cultural  develop- 
ment.   As  Daniel  Webster  said: 

Wbatever  maltes  men  good  Christian*, 
maices  them  good  citizens. 

So  civilization  is  the  sum  total  of  free- 
dom and  Christianity. 

Because  Poland  has  been  and  still  is 
the  anchor  for  Independence  in  Eastern 
Europe,  we,  in  the  United  States,  must 
continue  to  encourage  the  Poles  to 
achieve  self-determination.  Their  de- 
fiance of  Soviet  domination  gives  cour- 
age to  the  other  oppressed  nations.  As 
long  as  the  people  of  the  Balkan  coun- 
tries— Hungary.  Czechoslovakia,  Ruma- 
nia, and  Bulgaria — know  that  the  Polish 
people  have  not  completely  given  in  to 
the  Soviets,  they,  too,  will  defy  the  So- 
viets and  keep  them  off  balance  In  seek- 
ing to  rule  the  world. 

Communism  is  the  form  of  government 
under  which  these  people  are  forced  to 
live,  but  It  is  not  the  Idealism  under  which 
they  want  to  live.  As  long  as  they  con- 
tinue to  resist  complete  control  of  their 
lives,  the  torch  of  freedom  will  continue 
to  glow  in  the  world,  and  will  become 
brighter  with  each  passing  day. 

We,  in  the  free  world,  have  never  ex- 
perienced the  fate  of  the  people  of  Po- 
land. Since  becoming  a  free  nation  we 
have  been  privileged  to  live  as  we  desire. 
We  are  secure  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures  of  our  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  effects.  We  enjoy 
the  right  to  choose  our  representatives 
in  government.  We  can  petition  the 
Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 
No  one  can  forcibly  suppress  our  religious 
desires,  nor  how  we  choose  to  worship. 
We  educate  our  children  to  enjoy  what 
freedom  has  to  offer  and  all  we  ask  In 
return  is  to  support,  protect,  and  defend 
our  way  of  life. 

Our  vast  majority  of  citizens  today 
have  been  born  and  raised  under  these 
conditions  and  they  have  become  com- 
monplace in  our  lives.  ^  As  a  mighty  na- 
tion we  have  security  in  knowing  we  can 
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defend  ourselves  against  our  enemies. 
Therefore,  we  have  a  tendency  to  become 
complacent  to  the  dangers  of  tyranny, 
because  we  have  not  experienced  them 
and  can  feel  smug  and  comfortable  in  our 
own  backyard. 

But  defence  against  tyranny,  which  Is 
communism,  should  not  be  our  only  goal. 
Not  only  must  we  contain  communism 
from  spreading  its  evils  over  the  world, 
we  must  seek  to  weaken  its  position  by 
encouraging  those  people  under  its  con- 
trol to  resist  the  strong-arm  rule  by 
which  it  exists. 

Observing  the  Polish  millennium  of 
Christianity  and  the  freedom  that  Po- 
land once  enjoyed  gives  hope  to  the  peo- 
ple subjected  to  communistic  slavery.  By 
encouraging  the  spirit  and  faith  of  the 
Polish  people  to  continue  to  work  for 
their  freedom  we  strengthen  the  cause 
of  liberty  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
through  unity  of  purpose  for  Individual 
freedom  that  will  one  day  bring  peace 
in  the  world,  for  no  atheistic  force  is 
strong  enough  to  control  human  destiny. 
Through  hope  and  prayer  the  free  world 
will  survive. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
noon  today  I  had  the  distinct  honor  and 
privilege  of  going  to  the  White  House  at 
the  invitation  of  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  to  witness  him  sign  a  proclama- 
tion entitled  "Commemoration  of  Po- 
land's National  and  Christian  Millen- 
nium." The  ceremony  took  place  in  the 
Rose  Garden  and  was  attended  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  of  Polish  ancestry,  and 
those  of  us  who  went  to  Poland  last  De- 
cember to  attend  the  dedication  of  the 
magnificent  new  children's  hospital  In 
Prokocim,  a  suburb  of  Krakow,  built  by 
American  counterpart  funds  authorized 
by  Congress. 

Today,  May  3,  the  people  of  Poland 
are  commanding  much  of  the  world's 
attention  as  they  observe  two  of  the 
most  significant  events  in  Polish  history. 
One  is  the  millennium  in  which  1,000 
years  of  allegiance  to  the  Christian  faith 
is  commemorated.  This  Is  a  most  re- 
markable accomplishment  and  one  in 
which  the  people  of  Poland  justly  deserve 
the  plaudits  of  the  rest  of  the  world  for 
tenaciously  clinging  to  their  Roman 
Catholic  faith  despite  partition,  occupa- 
tion by  foreigners,  and  persecution.  The 
other  event  Is  the  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791,  which  stu- 
dents of  Polish  affairs  have  long  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  Important  docu- 
ments in  Polish  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  truly  commendable 
that  Members  of  the  Congress  and  thou- 
sands of  American  citizens  have  ex- 
pressed congratulations  to  the  people  of 
Poland  as  they  observe  these  two  won- 
derful achievements. 

It  was  under  the  leadership  of  Mleszko 
I  that  Poland  adopted  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic faith  which  has  characterized  it  since 
the  year  966.  Even  today  the  Polish 
people  have  refused  to  let  foreign  Com- 
munist Ideologies  divert  her  from  alle- 
giance to  the  Christian  faith  which  has 
sustained  her  through  so  many  trials. 
And  despite  restrictions  Imposed  by  the 
Ctommunlst-domlnated  Polish  Govem- 
ment  in  preventing  His  Holiness.  Pope 
Paul  VI.  and  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy,  from  Journeying  to 
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Poland  for  this  religious  celebration,  the 
Polish  people  today  gathered  at  the 
Shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Czestochowa  for 
solemn  ceremonies  conducted  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Primate  of  Poland, 
Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynskl,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Millermial  Year  of 
Christianity  in  Poland. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Poland  can  look  with 
pride  at  the  armlversary  of  the  May  3 
Constitution  which  was  a  landmark  In 
Polish  history.  Its  attempt  at  broaden- 
ing the  political  base  and  allowing  for  a 
more  workable  government  Is  a  genuine 
tribute  to  the  leadership  which  recog- 
nized its  responsibility  to  the  people. 
Despite  the  fact  that  Russia  did  not  look 
kindly  on  a  strong  and  stable  Poland,  the 
King  adopted  the  document,  and  on 
May  3,  1791.  it  was  presented  to  the 
people.  Leaders  from  all  over  Poland 
and  throughout  much  of  the  world 
praised  the  document  and  expressed  sup- 
port for  It.  Unfortunately,  Russia 
undertook  to  crush  the  country  before 
the  Constitution  had  been  given  a  fair 
chance  to  operate.  In  1792,  Russian 
soldiers  invaded  Poland  and  in  a  few 
months  the  King  was  forced  to  abrogate 
the  Constitution.  This  was  but  one  of 
the  many  times  Russia  has  intervened 
into  Polish  affairs  to  prevent  any  sem- 
blance of  a  stable  and  progressive 
Poland. 

But  despite  the  burden  of  a  Commu- 
nist government,  today  the  people  of 
Poland  can  look  back  with  pride  at 
achievements  which  few  countries  can 
claim.  It  Is,  Indeed,  an  honor  for  me  to 
extend  best  wishes  to  the  people  of  Po- 
land as  they  gather  to  observe  these 
events.  I  earnestly  hope  for  the  day 
when  the  goals  of  an  Independent  and 
free  Poland  will  be  realized. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  oc- 
casion in  this  House  to  give  attention  to 
a  good  many  anniversaries,  ceremonies, 
and  events.  We  have  occasion  today  to 
help  celebrate  an  extraordinary  event — 
the  Polish  millennium. 

The  millenniimi,  for  the  people  of  Po- 
land, is  both  nationahstic  and  religious. 
The  day  chosen  for  the  act  of  recognition 
is  May  3. 

One  thousand  years  ago,  to  put  it 
briefly,  Poland  became  both  a  nation  and 
a  forerunner  in  what  we  call  the  Western 
community  of  nations. 

It  was  not  at  that  time  a  democracy  in 
our  modern  understanding  of  the  term. 
But  It  had  crossed  a  great  divide.  It  had 
made  the  decision  on  its  future  that  en- 
abled it.  In  the  fullness  of  time,  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  with  the  democracies 
as  they  emerged. 

A  thousand  years  ago  when  Poland 
joined  the  company  of  those  who  built 
democracy,  the  British  nation  had  barely 
begun  Its  modern  history.  It  was  exactly 
100  years  before  William  the  Conqueror 
and  his  Normans  moved  Into  the  great 
Island  kingdom. 

The  Poles  were  a  nation — a  Western - 
oriented  nation — six  centuries  and  more 
before  our  own  continent  was  moved  out 
of  the  stone  age. 

We  must  not  make  a  mistake  about  the 
present  situation  of  Poland.  It  Is  un- 
deniably within  what  is  called  the  Soviet 
Zone.  But  Its  people  are  not  battered 
and  beaten  down  and  surreiMlercd. 


They  are  stUl  part  of  the  Western  com- 
munity. Their  history  is  a  remarkable 
chapter  in  the  common  heritage  we 
share. 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day. May  3,  Polish  Constitution  Day,  I 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
salute  the  Polish  millermlum.  Nineteen 
sixty-six  marks  the  1.000th  anniversary 
of  the  coming  of  Christ  to  Poland. 

To  vmderstand  the  indomitable  spirit 
of  the  Polish — a  spirit  which  has  sur- 
vived 1,000  years  of  persecution  In  Its 
stubborn  defense  of  freedom  and  human 
dignity — one  must  study  the  past.  For  it 
is  in  her  magnificent  and  majestic  past 
that  one  can  gain  an  Insight  Into  Po- 
land's hopeful  future. 

If  history  is  any  teacher,  and  I  believe 
it  is,  we  can  see  why  Poles  throughout 
the  world,  In  observing  the  1,000th  an- 
niversary of  the  coming  of  Christianity 
to  Poland,  are  confident  in  predicting  a 
revival  of  her  past  glory  and  a  restitution 
of  her  Christian  freedom  and  the  re- 
siunptlon  of  her  historic  role  as  hu- 
manist and  defender  of  man's  right  to 
control  his  destiny. 

In  the  veins  of  her  children,  ten  cen- 
turies strong,  flows  the  blood  of  a  proud 
people  who  stubbornly  refuse  to  com- 
promise with  tyrarmy. 

Poland's  history  Is  a  beautiful  chroni- 
cle of  endurance  against  man's  inhu- 
manity towards  his  fellow  man. 

Poland's  Inspiring  Constitution  of  May 
3,  1791,  was  patterned  after  the  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary  spirit.  Its  provisions 
for  placing  the  peasants  imder  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  for  abolishing  com- 
pletely their  serfdom,  and  for  providing 
freedom  of  worship  proved  too  danger- 
ous to  Poland's  neighbors,  who  held  hu- 
man dignity  in  contempt.  It  was  this 
very  yearning  for  men  to  be  free  that 
provoked  the  most  barbaric  partition  of 
Poland  and  her  extinction  from  the  Eu- 
ropean map  for  more  than  a  century. 

But  her  spirit  refused  to  die. 

The  story  of  Poland  is  an  Odyssey  of 
a  heroic  people  who  have  Inspired  man 
In  his  struggle  for  survival  for  1,000 
years. 

It  logins  In  986.  when  the  first  his- 
torically known  king  of  Poland,  Mieszlo, 
received  the  sacrament  of  baptism. 
Along  with  him  all  the  tribes  forming 
the  nucleus  of  the  Polish  nation  were 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith. 

It  was  with  the  advent  of  Christianity 
and  the  introduction  of  Western  Euro- 
P3an  civilization  that  Poland  entered  the 
political  arena  of  Europe's  sovereign 
states. 

Poland  ultimately  found  herself  to  be 
the  easternmost  outpost  of  Roman  cul- 
ture. It  was,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Slavic  country  most  exposed  to  the  West 
and  thus  most  vulnerable  to  German  en- 
croachment. Poland  had  to  play  an 
open  and  frequently  helpless  role  re- 
pelling aggressive  forces. 

Under  these  conditions.  It  was  ap- 
parent that  only  a  very  powerful  na- 
tion, or  one  blessed  with  an  exceptionally 
strong  spirit  of  independence,  could  pos- 
sibly survive.  The  amazing  fact  is  that 
Poland,  as  a  state,  lost  Its  Independence 
for  over  123  years  as  a  result  of  partition- 
ing by  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia. 
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Nevertheless.  Poland  not  only  survived 
but  preserved  her  individuality  It  Is 
therefore  evident  that  a  nation  able  to 
overcome  such  tremendous  obstacles  was 
endowed  with  great  potentialities  and 
the  ability  to  develop  them 

Through  the  centuries  Poland  has 
written  glorious  records  on  the  battle- 
fields, and  has  erected  magn!flcent 
churches,  castles,  and  dwellings  li.  the 
face  of  invasion  Excellent  unlvei^ities 
flourished  and  great  literature,  music, 
and  paintings  flowed  from  the  geiUus  of 
Poland. 

Warsaw,  the  capital  of  Poland.  In 
modern  times  became  the  symbol  of  the 
feat  of  the  Polish  nation  and  Us  spiritual 
values.  In  1920,  during  the  Battle  of 
Warsaw  the  Polish  Army  repulsed  the 
Bolshevik  invaders.  In  1939  the  gallant 
resistance  of  Warsaw  acainst  the  Nazi 
invasion  wa.s  an  inspiration  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  its  fight  against  the  German 
conquest  of  Europe.  In  1944  the  Polish 
underground  started  an  uprising  against 
the  German  occupation  forces,  This  re- 
sult*d  m  the  total  destruction  of  War- 
saw 

Today,  Warsaw  is  rebuilt.  Not  only 
was  a  new  city  created,  but  the  magriifl- 
cent  medieval  and  Renaissance  churches 
were  restored  The  people  of  Warsaw 
have  rekindled  their  past  with  great 
effort. 

The  people  of  Poland  are  not  free  to- 
day But  as  we  speak  in  this  House  to- 
day, we  are  as  confident  as  freemen  have 
ever  been  that  one  day.  in  God's  good 
time  Poiant.  will  stand  once  more  among 
the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr  NEDZI  Mr  Sfx^aker,  "Wherever 
Polish  hearts  beat,  the  millennium  is 
celebrated  "  These  words,  spoken  by 
Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynski  a  few  days 
ago,  should  serve  as  the  keynote  today. 

This  is  an  auspicious  week  in  the  lives 
of  all  Americans  of  Polish  blood.  Not 
only  do  we  observe  the  lT5th  anniversary 
of  tlie  Polish  Constitution  but  we  cele- 
brate the  1.000th  anniver,sary  of  the  year 
when  Poland  accepted  Christianity  and 
joined  her  destiny  to  the  West.  Ever 
since,  the  Catholic  Church  of  Poland  has 
been  the  sanctuary  and  the  rallying  point 
of  nationalist  spirit 

When  a  rmtlon  with  a  thousand-year 
record  of  civilized  achievement  has  sur- 
vived frequent  partitions  and  denials  of 
true  statehood  and  independence,  you 
know  it  must  have  a  great  soul  and  a 
lireat  national  spirit.  Otherwise  it  would 
have  perished  long  ago. 

What  we  dream  of  is  the  day  when  the 
.soul  '.vlU  be  joined  to  the  flesh — the  soul 
of  national  spirit  and  the  flesh  of  national 
self-detennination.  D<3  this  and  the 
world  will  see  greatness  in  the  form  of  a 
new  Poland. 

The  struggle  for  freedom  makes  its 
mark  on  a  people.  The  mark  on  the 
Polish  spirit  Is  patriotism  Having 
known  slavery,  the  Pole  cherishes  free- 
dean  with  a  patriotic  fervor  The  Pole, 
and  the  Polish-American,  is  unashamed 
to  be  labeled  patriotic. 

By  our  observance,  we  remand  the 
world  of  the  contributions  Poland  has 
made  to  the  development  of  Western 
civilization.  Moreover,  we  remind  our- 
selves of  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from 


Poland's  flght  for  freedom  over  the  cen- 
turies, 

America's  growth  was  given  much  of 
its  early  push  and  its  continuing  suste- 
nance by  a  great  Constitution.  Ameri- 
cans should  appreciate,  therefore,  the 
veneration  accorded  their  own  constitu- 
tion by  the  Polish  people. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  1791  was  a 
progressive  document,  greatly  influenced 
by  llbeitil  movements  In  England,  Prance, 
in  which  it  was  developed  alarmed  the 
and  America.  Unfortunately,  the  Polish 
people  were  denied  the  opportunity  to 
live  under  this  constitution.  The  spirit 
dictatorship  in  Russia,  Just  as  the  at- 
tractive example  of  free  spirit  exhibited 
by  individual  Poles  has  continued  to 
alarm  her  totalitariEin  neighbors  down 
to  the  present  day. 

I  saw  and  felt  this  spirit  during  my 
recent  visit  to  Cracow  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  children's  hospital.  It  is 
there,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  There  is  a 
passion  for  true  freedom.  Just  as  there 
was  in  the  19th  century,  when  there  was 
no  Poland  except  in  the  memories  of  the 
people. 

Caught  in  the  fierce  vice  of  Russian, 
Prussian  and  Austrian  imperialism,  the 
Polish  state  fell  in  1793.  Unable  during 
the  19th  centiUT  to  Implement  their  na- 
tional spirit,  Poles  took  refuge  behind 
the  ramparts  of  nationalism.  Unable 
to  express  themselves  in  democrat' c  self- 
government,  Poles  found  expression  in 
literature,  poetry  and  music.  Spiritual 
development  took  place  In  the  midst  of 
physical  subjugation.  To  a  considerable 
extent,  this  is  happening  today — and  the 
Communist  regime  has  cracked  down  on 
poets  and  writers  once  again. 

One  victim  of  the  crackdown  is  writer 
Stanlslaw  Cat  Macklewlcz  who  has  writ- 
ten: 

Poland  had  been  a  free  country  and  now 
is  In  the  house  of  captivity.  Sad  is  the  life 
In  captive  Poland. 

The  discontent  of  the  writers  is  a  re- 
flection of  the  critical  attitude  of  the 
Polish  people  toward  an  unwelcome  gov- 
eriunent. 

The  people  need  a  rallying  point.  And 
the  rallying  point  for  all  that  is  dear  to 
Poland  and  non-Communists  is  Stefan 
Cardinal  Wyszynski. 

As  we  know,  the  Polish  Communist 
government,  in  a  naked  adn:iisslon  of  its 
own  Interrml  weakness,  has  barred  Pope 
Paul  VI  from  Poland  during  the  anniver- 
sary ceremonies.  Certainly  millions  of 
people  would  have  turned  out  for  the 
Pope.  The  regime  also  barred  important 
foreign  visitors  during  the  time  of  the 
ceremonies. 

The  cardinal's  tour  of  the  United 
States  Ls  eagerly  awaited.  What  will  be 
the  decision  of  the  Polish  regime? 

If  the  regime  feared  internal  disturb- 
ances on  the  occsision  of  a  papal  visit  and 
feared  the  contrast  between  religious  and 
secular  crowds,  certainly  this  fear  can- 
not apply  to  the  cardinal's  visit  to  these 
shores.  Americans  of  Polish  extraction, 
and  others,  will  give  the  cardinal  an  ex- 
tremely waam  reception,  but  the  chal- 
lenge to  the  Polish  Oovemment  will  not 
be  the  same. 

I  say  to  the  regime  soberly  and  quiet- 
ly :  Do  not  underestimate  the  disappoint- 


ment here  If  Cardinal  Wyszynski  Is  not 
sdlowed  to  come.  Do  not  misjudge  the 
reaction  of  the  Polish-American  com- 
munities in  the  19  cities  the  cardinal  is 
scheduled  to  visit,  and  the  reaction  of  all 
Americans.  Do  not  take  lightly  the  pres- 
sures on  Congress  such  a  hostile  decision 
would  arouse.  Gentlemen,  if  you  do  not 
want  your  economic,  political,  and  re- 
ligious problems  further  complicated, 
you  had  better  rethink  your  position. 
These  are  the  realities. 

In  critical  periods  of  struggle  for  the 
liberty  of  both  nations,  Poland  and  Amer- 
ica have  helped  each  other,  in  some  cases 
with  heroes,  in  other  cases  with  goods. 

Kosciuszko  and  Pulaski,  of  course,  are 
found  in  every  history  book  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  On  the  other  hand,  It 
was  Woodrow  Wilson  of  the  United  States 
who  spoke  out  at  a  crucial  hour,  in  point 
13  of  his  famous  14  points  and  demanded 
the  reconstruction  of  an  independent  Po- 
land with  access  to  the  sea. 

A  further  testament  to  the  cause  of 
Poland  in  1919-20  is  the  courage  and 
patriotism  displayed  by  the  20,000  Poles 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  who 
Joined  Paderewski  in  the  flght  to  save 
newly  Independent  Poland,  Thirik  of  it. 
Tw  enty  thousand  men  gave  up  their  com- 
forts to  make  that  perilous  Journey  In  the 
cause  of  an  ideal. 

Like  their  brothers  of  1939,  they 
cherished  peace,  but  not  peace  at  any 
price.  They  cherished  personal  honor 
more,  in  the  face  of  heavy  odds. 

Americans  of  Polish  extraction  are 
"lost"  physically  to  their  compatriots  in 
Poland.  But  we  constitute  for  them  a 
great  investment  in  hope  and  dreams 
and  ethnic  pride.  And  we  do  not  forget 
them. 

We  stand  for  a  Poland  free  in  its  reli- 
gious practices  and  free  in  Its  self-gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791.  Since  that 
time,  the  people  of  Poland  have  suffered 
many  national  misfortunes,  but  none 
have  been  greater  than  the  conquest  of 
their  country  by  the  Soviet  Union  after 
World  War  n. 

In  the  past  two  decades  the  people  of 
Poland  have  been  compelled  to  accept 
Communist  tyranny  and  all  its  soul -de- 
grading works.  In  doing  so,  the  Polish 
people  have  unwillingly  submitted  to  a 
most  cruel  and  Inhxmian  oppression. 

LThe  dynamic  events  of  1956,  however, 
proved  to  the  world  that  the  people  of 
Poland  had  not  lost  their  capacity  to  re- 
sist an  oppressor.  The  Poznan  riots  and 
the  upsurge  of  discontent  in  October 
1956  demonstrated  to  the  world  at  large 
that  communism  in  Poland  has  Ijecome  a 
bankrupt  system.  In  a  desperate  effort 
to  save  their  regime,  the  Communists 
put  into  power  a  Communist  named 
Gomulka  who  understood  Polish  national 
sensitivities  and  could  thus  take  actions 
that  would  prevent  the  total  collapse  of 
communism  in  the  country. 

It  has  t)een  a  decade  since  Gomulka's 
regime  came  to  power.  At  first,  many 
observers  in  the  West  had  hoped  that  this 
kU>heaval  would  have  brought  a  funda- 
mental dislocation  of  communism  Id 
Poland.    In  one  way  some  of  these  expec- 
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tatlons  have  been  fulfilled:  Poland  has 
successfully  asserted  a  type  of  Independ- 
ence from  Moscow  that  has  since  be- 
come something  of  a  spreading  Infection, 
eroding  the  unity  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 
And  we  must  admit  that  the  Poles  have 
more  freedom  today  than  they  had  in  the 
days  of  Stalin. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  Go- 
mulka regime  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  dedicated  to  the  goals  and  purposes  of 
communism  and  that  it  has  used  all  in- 
struments of  power  to  achieve  those  ends. 
In  recent  months  we  have  witnessed  an 
excellent  exsunple  of  this  reality  in  the 
actions  taken  by  the  regime  to  suppress 
the  religious  celebrations  of  the  Polish 
millennium.  The  regime  has  brought  to 
bear  all  the  power  of  the  state  to  prevent 
Cardinal  Wyszynski,  the  Church  leaders, 
and  Polish  Catholics  from  celebrating 
this  memorable  event  in  a  fitting  manner. 
The  cardinal  and  bishops  have  been 
charged  with  virtual  treason  and  sub- 
version by  their  invitation  of  West  Ger- 
man bish(H>s,  and  other  church  leaders 
throughout  the  world,  to  attend  the  cele- 
bration. Thiis  far  the  Pope  has  been 
prevented  from  attending,  and  admlrils- 
trative  action  has  been  taken  to  frustrate 
other  less  illustrious  visitors  from  the 
West. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  mani- 
festations of  the  type  of  tyranny  that 
the  Polish  people  live  under  today. 

However,  the  Poles  are  a  resourceful, 
courageous,  and  imaginative  people.  I 
feel  sure  that  they  will  face  up  manfully 
to  the  attacks  on  their  dignity  as  human 
beings. 

Happily,  the  commemoration  of  Polish 
millenniiun  falls  on  the  same  day  as  the 
commemoration  of  the  May  3  Constitu- 
tion. In  the  vmlty  of  these  great  events 
we  see  at  once  the  traditions  that  have 
made  Poland  and  her  people  great:  the 
Constitution  stands  as  historic  evidence 
of  Poland's  commitment  to  freedom  and 
democracy;  the  millennium  stands  as 
historic  evidence  of  Poland's  commit- 
ment to  Western  Christendom  and 
Western  civilization. 

We  Americans  Join  Poles  everywhere 
111  saluting  them  on  these  great  historic 
anrilversaries. 

In  connection  with  this  traditional 
celebration  of  the  May  3  Constitution 
of  the  Polish  Nation,  and  the  1,000th  an- 
niversary of  the  baptism  of  Poland.  I 
would  like  to  include  with  my  remarks  a 
letter  which  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
Charles  Burke,  Washington  representa- 
tive of  the  Polish  American  Congress, 
which  touches  upon  these  two  celebra- 
tions which  are  so  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  every  Pole  and  of  every  American  of 
Polish  descent. 
The  letter  follows: 

Polish  American  Congress,  Inc., 

Washington,  DC,  April  20, 1966. 
Hon.  H£NHT  Helstoski, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Oeab  Mb.  Hxlstoski:  Solemn  commemora- 
tions of  Poland's  May  3  CJonetltutlon  of  1791 
in  the  VS.  Congress  have  become  a  lofty 
t»^itlon  since  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
D— a  tradition  which  sristalns  the  faith  of 
Uie  Polish  nation  In  cultural  values,  demo- 
"atlc  ideas  and  Chrlatlan  precepts  of  tbe 


Weetem  World  and  strengthens  the  will  of 
Individual  Poles  In  their  homeland  and 
abroad  to  withstand  Communlst-lmpoaed 
travaUs.  Spiritually  nourished  by  manlsfes- 
tatlons  of  friendship  In  the  West,  the  Polea 
keep  the  hope  alive  that  their  day  of  deliver- 
ance and  the  return  to  their  rlghtfiU  place 
In  the  free  w<M'ld  shall  becMne  a  wondrous 
reality. 

This  year's  May  S  observance  la  of  special 
significance.  It  converges  with  the  1,000 
anniversary  of  the  baptism  of  Poland. 

By  accepting  Christianity  of  the  Latin  Rite 
In  966,  Poland  forever  linked  her  destiny 
with  that  of  the  West  and  became  a  creative 
force  In  its  culture,  keeping  at  the  same  time 
centuries-long  watch  on  the  eastern  ram- 
parts of  Christendom. 

And  there  Is  another  vital  reason  of  Inter- 
national importance  for  making  this  year's 
May  3  observance  in  the  U.S,  Congress  Im- 
pressive and  memorable.  As  you  know,  the 
Communist  regime  in  Warsaw  Is  doing  every- 
thing within  lt«  power  to  Isolate  the  Polish 
nation  from  the  West  in  this  millennial  yefir. 
Visas  are  being  refused  to  Catholic  prelates 
and  other  eminent  Americans.  American 
pilgrimages  to  Poland's  national  shrine  at 
teestochowa  are  being  canceled.  The  Com- 
munists resort  to  all  kinds  of  chicaneries  In 
order  to  discourage  tourists  from  the  West, 
It  Is  obvious  that  the  Red  regime  In  Warsaw 
Is  deathly  afraid  of  the  Influx  of  Western 
Ideas  of  freedom  and  social  justice  to  sub- 
jugated Poland,  It  also  Is  obvious  that  the 
Red  regime  Is  trying  to  persuade  the  Polish 
nation  that  the  Western  World  Is  Indiffer- 
ent to  Poland's  needs  and  aspirations. 

Our  congress  could  very  effectively  de- 
molish these  Communist  sophistries  by  May 
3  and  millennial  commemorations  In  both 
legislative  chambers. 

The  Polish -American  Congress,  speaking  for 
approximately  10  million  Americans  of  Polish 
origin,  deeply  appreciates  your  past  partici- 
pation In  May  3  observances  and  appeals  for 
your    assistance   in    making    the    millennial 
year  program  in  Congress  even  more  impres- 
sive and  memorable  than  In  the  past  years. 
I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing  con- 
cise   evaluation     of    the    more    Important 
phases  of  Poland's  history. 
With  highest  regards,  I  am. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Ckaki.es  Bubkz, 
Washington  Representative, 

Polish  American  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  digress  a  little  and  make 
some  comments  on  my  last  two  trips  to 
Poland  and  to  the  Communist  bloc 
nations. 

I  have  found  that  in  these  nations  there 
is  rising  a  new  type  of  communism,  im- 
like  that  of  Russian  communism  and  the 
Chinese  commimism.  It  can  be  called  a 
"nationalist"  type  of  communism. 

New  trends  are  evident  everywhere  in 
the  transition  from  agrarian  to  indus- 
trial societies.  Economically,  there  has 
not  been  a  great  deal  of  change,  but  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  thought  toward 
an  internal  transformation  which  would 
boost  the  economy  of  these  nations. 

In  each  country  which  I  visited  I  heard 
the  same  story  over  and  over  again,  that 
they  are  not  receiving  the  trade  advan- 
tages under  the  UB.  most  favored  nation 
policy  and  they  were  feeling  the  Impact 
economically. 

We  have  no  other  alternative  but  to 
expand  this  trade  to  conform  with  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  statement,  "to  build 
bridges  to  Eastern  Europe — bridges  of 
Ideas,  education,  culture,  trade,  techni- 


cal cooperation,  and  mutual  understand- 
ing for  world  peace  and  prosperity." 

In  our  flght  to  combat  communism, 
trade  can  be  the  most  useful  weapon 
which  we  can  inject  into  the  contest. 

Throughout  the  past  two  decades  we 
were  expressing  our  hopes  that  someday 
these  "iron  curtain"  countries  would 
achieve  their  rightful  place  in  the  free 
world.  We  now  can  express  this  hope 
in  a  material  way,  by  expanding  our 
trade  relations  with  them  and  thus 
bringing  them  closer  to  us  and  to  the 
Western  World, 

Under  this  expanded  trade  relation, 
Poland  which  has  always  been  close  to 
the  United  States  could  become  a  great 
factor  as  the  pivotal  country  In  the 
development  of  this  new  "nationalist" 
type  of  government  supplanting  com- 
munism and  thus  spreading  tills  doc- 
trine to  all  the  coimtries  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

With  the  expansion  of  these  trade  re- 
lations, each  of  the  nations  involved 
would  attain  a  greater  economic  posture 
which  could,  in  the  long  nm,  tend  to 
attain  better  world  peace  and  stability. 
Mr.  PATTEN,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  and  honored  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  observing  the  1,000th  anniversary  of 
Christianity  in  Poland  and  also  the  May 
3  Constitution. 

What  a  rich,  proud  and  glorious  heri- 
tage Poland  has  left  her  people — a  his- 
tory bright  with  courage  and  a  love  foi 
liberty  that  is  so  strong,  it  remains  the 
inspiration  of  the  world, 

"Tyrants  have  often  captured  Poland's 
land,  but  the  spirit  of  her  people  has 
never  been  conquered — and  never  will 
be. 

Larger  and  more  powerful  nations  par- 
titioned Poland — and  her  Independence 
was  lost  for  over  123  years,  but  she  not 
only  survived,  but  freedom  was  regained. 
And  it  will  be  regained  again. 

Since  966,  when  the  Polish  Prince 
Mieszko  espoused  Christianity,  great 
progress  was  made  in  Poland  not  only  in 
religion,  but  in  the  flelds  of  music,  litera- 
ture, science,  art  and  education. 

Some  talented  Poles  have  achieved 
worldwide  eminence : 

The  world  will  always  remember  and 
love  the  Immortal  music  of  Chopin  suid 
the  moving  author  Slenklewlcz  received 
the  Nobel  Prize  for  "Quo  Vadls," 

Maria  Sklodowska-Curie,  bom  in  Po- 
land, discovered  radium  and  Copernicus 
attained  international  fame  as  an  as- 
tronomer. 

Jan  Styka's  painting.  "Golgotha."  now 
in  Forest  Lawn  Memorial  Park.  Glen- 
dale.  Calif.,  is  reported  to  be  the  world's 
largest. 

The  University  of  Krakow,  established 
in  1364,  is  central  Europe's  second  oldest 
university  and  attracts  students  from 
many  other  lands.  And,  there  are  75 
other  higher  education  institutions  in 
Poland,  attended  by  about  170,000  stu- 
dents. 

Over  10  million  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  live  in  the  United  States  and  they 
have  enriched  this  Nation  with  their 
hard  work,  talents,  and  high  character. 
Active  In  governmental  affairs  because 
of  their  deep  love  for  people  and  demo- 
cratic Ideals,  persons  of  Polish  extraction 
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serve  at  all  levels  of  government.  Includ- 
ing 1  in  the  US  Senai*  and  11  In  the 
U.S  House  of  Representatives 

The  vdlor  of  Pohsh-Americarus  fight- 
ing for  freedom  has  also  brightened  the 
pages  of  militar>-  history— from  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  to  World  War  II,  In  which 
900,000  served.  Patriotic,  courageous, 
and  heroic,  they  have  always  been  out- 
standing fighters, 

The.se  qualities,  and  others,  inspired 
Wybiclci  t )  write  a  song  which  became 
a  national  anthem:  "Poland  has  not 
perished, 

Mr  Speaker,  Poland  will  never  perish, 
because  she  cannot  perish.  Poland  is 
indestructible.  And,  I  will  never  rest 
until  Poland  is  free. 

On  this  m.llennlum  celebration,  and 
the  observance  of  the  May  3  Constitu- 
tion, every  American  gives  their  respect, 
admiration,  and  love  to  the  indomitable 
Polish  people  and  their  beloved  home- 
land, where  31,500.000  still  live  and  wait 
in  hope  of  liberation.  Independence,  and 
Justice. 

And  that  day  will  inevitably  come. 
Poland  win  be  free  again. 

Mr  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1,000 
years  ago.  Prince  M;eszko  was  born  Into 
the  Christian  faith  and  with  him  was 
bDrn  the  nation  which  has  become  known 
as  Poland:  a  nation  which  has  served  to 
inspire  mankind  durine  these  1,000  years; 
a  nation  rich  in  tradition  and  accom- 
plishment. 

Marie  Curie — Sklodowskl.  Reymont, 
Chopin — these  are  a  few  names  that  in- 
d  cate  some  of  Poland's  contribution  to 
the  world  of  science,  literature,  and 
music 

And.  when  I  think  of  Polish-Ameri- 
cans, who  are  part  of  that  potpourri  of 
strong  people  from  whom  the  greatness 
of  America  stems,  the  name  of  General 
Pulaski  quickly  comes  to  the  fore.  Pres- 
ent iy,  this  group  of  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans numbers  10  million,  and  among  the 
50,000  memt)ers  of  its  intelligentsia,  it 
lists  such  people  as  Senator  Muskie  and 
includes  II  Members  of  Congress. 

These  Polish-Americans:  and  the  31 
million  Polish  people  at  home  can  view 
proudly  Poland's  role  In  the  history  of 
the  world  and  it,s  part  In  the  progress  smd 
achievement  of  mankind. 

Though  it  is  disheartening  that  the 
people  of  Poland  should  celebrate  their 
1,000th  year  of  Christianity  while  sub- 
jected to  the  rule  of  communism,  never- 
theless. I  am  sure  that  the  dark  shadow 
of  communism  that  ha.s  so  dimmed  the 
land  of  Poland  will  not  prevail.  The 
strength  of  Its  h'storlcal  past  and  spirit 
of  Its  people  will  one  day  subdue  com- 
munism m  Poland 

Mr  DENT  Mr.  Speaker,  May  3,  1966. 
has  a  special  meaning  for  the  people  of 
Poland  On  this  date  the  1.000th  annl- 
versai-y  of  Poland  s  Chnstianization  is 
being  celebrated  not  only  m  Poland  but 
In  the  United  States  and  wherever  else 
in  the  world  free  men  congregate  to  pay 
respect  to  a  great  nation  and  her  people. 

We  all  have  good  reason  to  rejoice  with 
the  people  of  Poland  on  this  anruversary 
for  m  this  act  of  union  with  the  West 
1.000  years  ago  Poland  was  given  the  op- 
portunity   to   contribute   to   as   well    a^ 


share  in  the  benefits  and  blessings  of 

any  Western  civilization. 

I  should  like  to  add  my  voice,  there- 
fore, to  those  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  of  Polish  descent  and 
to  those  millions  in  Catholic  Poland  who 
raise  their  voices  in  thaniiisgiving  to  Ood 
for  the  blessings  of  a  thousand  years. 
It  Is  the  solemn  prayer  of  all  free  men 
that  In  the  not  too  distant  future  Poland 
will  once  again  be  reunited  with  the  West 
and  take  her  natural  place  within  the 
Western  community  of  nations. 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
of  us  recalls  from  his  American  history 
the  aid  rendered  our  American  Revolu- 
tion by  citizens  of  other  nations.  We 
honor  among  our  patriots  Thaddeus 
Kosciusko  and  Kasimir  Pulsiski,  citizens 
of  Poland  who  gave  their  services  to  our 
struggle  for  independence. 

Kosciusko  and  Pulaski  and  all  the 
brave  Polish  patriots  who  have  risked 
their  lives  for  our  freedom  and  their  own 
would  be  deeply  saddened  by  the  tragedy 
of  today's  Communist  rule  in  Poland. 
But,  they  would  not  lose  faith  and  not 
cease  struggling  for  a  new  liberation  of 
the  Polish  people. 

Each  May  3  since  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II,  the  U.S.  Congress  has 
commemorated  Poland's  Constitution  of 
1791.  This  is  a  gesture  recognizing  the 
proud  Democratic  heritage  of  one  of  the 
Western  World's  oldest,  most  progressive 
nations.  It  is  a  gesture  signifying  our 
faith  that  this  nation  which  won  its  lib- 
eration from  brutal  Nazi  rule  only  to  be 
enslaved  once  again  by  Soviet  expansion 
will  regain  the  freedom  cherished  by  her 
people  for  centuries. 

Our  commemoration  this  year  has  spe- 
cial significance  because  this  Is  the 
1,000th  anniversary  of  Poland's  accept- 
ance of  Christianity.  By  accepting 
Latin  Rite  Ch.dstianity  In  966,  Poland 
forever  linked  her  destiny  with  that  of 
the  West  and  became  a  creative  force  in 
Western  culture.  Christianity  and  free- 
dom are  entwnned  in  Poland's  history  and 
will  persist  despite  Communist  persecu- 
tion. 

The  hope  of  Poland  is  our  hope.  We 
were  brothers  in  freedom  once;  we  will 
be  brothers  in  freedom  again.  On  this 
millennium  of  Poland's  Christianity,  we 
reaffirm  our  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
Polish  liberation  and  send  our  hearts  and 
prayers  to  the  valiant  Polish  people. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  with  pride  today  to  observe  the 
175th  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Consti- 
tution Day  which  is  observed  by  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  descent  and  by  free  Poles 
everywhere. 

It  happens  this  year  that  this  Polish 
national  holiday  coincides  with  the  mil- 
lennliun  of  Poland's  Christianity. 

It  Is  my  great  privilege  to  represent 
a  large  group  of  Polish-American  citi- 
zens who  reside  in  towns  and  cities  of  the 
Second  District  in  Maine.  Thus.  I  know 
somewhat  of  the  great  faith  of  the  Polish 
nation  and  people  in  cultural  values  and 
democratic  ideals. 

This  year's  double  celebration  is 
marked  however  by  tragic  irony  in  that 
the  Communist  regime  in  Warsaw  Is 
doing  everything  in  its  power  to  Isolate 


the  Polish  nation  from  the  West  in  this 
year  of  celebration.  Visas  have  been  re- 
fused to  Catholic  prelates  and  other 
eminent  Americans. 

American  pilgrimages  to  Poland's  na- 
tional shrine  are  being  canceled.  The 
Communists  are  resorting  to  all  kinds  of 
chicanery  in  order  to  discourage  tourists 
from  the  West  from  visiting  the  land  of 
their  ancestry. 

The  Polish  American  Congress  here  in 
Washington  points  out  that  the  Commu- 
nist regime  might  very  well  be  trying  to 
persuade  the  Polish  Nation  that  the 
Western  World  is  Indifferent  to  Poland's 
needs  and  aspirations. 

I  raise  my  voice  here  to  proclaim  loud- 
ly that  we  in  the  United  States  are  not  Ig- 
norant to  Poland's  great  tradition  of 
democracy  and  her  great  love  of  it  and 
her  dedication  toward  it,  therefore,  we 
caimot  be  indifferent  to  her  aspirations. 

Our  own  American  history  books  are 
filled  with  names  like  those  of  Casimer 
Pulaski  and  Thaddeus  Kosciusko  who 
served  so  faithfully  in  the  cause  of  in- 
dependence. 

The  history  of  Poland,  like  that  of 
the  United  States  has  been  of  a  people 
attempting  to  expand  the  freedom  and 
dignity  of  man. 

The  Poles,  in  their  native  land,  find 
themselves  in  a  frustrating  situation  of 
Communist  rule  depriving  them  of  the 
liberties  they  love  so  well.  We  in  Amer- 
ica, however,  recognize  their  plight  and 
are  concerned  about  their  welfare. 

We  hope  and  pray,  in  this  time  of  sol- 
emn observance  of  the  Polish  people,  that 
they  may  soon  enjoy  the  liberty  and 
peace  they  so  richly  deserve. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
highly  significant  that  the  free  Poles 
have  chosen  as  their  day  of  national 
celebration  the  anniversary  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  Poland  of  May  3,  1791.  It 
is  not  the  day  celebrated  by  the  Com- 
munist government  which  today  domi- 
nates Poland.  For  the  Constitution  of 
1791 — a  truly  remarkable  documents 
epitomized  the  soul  of  a  free  Poland,  the 
spirit  of  a  people  who,  remembering  a 
glorious  past,  were  emerging  from  domi- 
nation, and  were  confident  of  a  future 
of  freedom. 

That  Constitution  paid  tribute  to  a 
noble  past.  It  was  designed  for  a  then 
free  Poland.  Yet  It  looked  to  the  distant 
future  as  well  as  to  the  contemporary 
scene. 

The  theme  of  that  Constitution  was 
the  love  of  liberty,  the  respect  for  In- 
dividual freedom — which  has  been  a 
characteristic  of  Poland  as  a  nation  since 
its  advanced  civilization  of  the  tenth 
century — and  the  granting  of  the  rights 
of  the  individual  on  the  basis  of  equality. 
In  the  preamble  Is  expressed  the  deter- 
mination to  guard  "Liberty  and  our  nat- 
ural rights — with — zeal  and  firmness," 
prizing  this  liberty  and  these  rights 
"more  than  life,  and  every  personal  con- 
sideration "  not  only  for  "our  contem- 
poraries" but  also  for  "future  genera- 
tions." This  Constitution  was,  moreover, 
to  be  the  standard  for  all  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  all  future  legislatures  of 
Poland.  Provision  was  made  for  reli- 
gious freedom,  for  the  civil  liberties,  for 
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personal  liberty,  and  the  guarantee  of 
these  liberties  by  common  defense. 

It  Is  truly  a  document  for  all  time.  It 
typifies,  also,  the  enduring  faith,  hope, 
and  spirit  of  freedom  of  the  Poles,  as 
alive  today  as  it  has  been  down  the 
centuries. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
Polish  patriots  everywhere  have  two 
great  anniversaries  to  celebrate.  Each 
year,  on  the  3d  of  May.  freedom -loving 
Poles  everywhere  celebrate  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  democratic  Constitution  of 
1791.  This  year  they  are  also  celebrat- 
ing the  1,000th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Christianity  in  Poland. 

The  conversion  of  Duke  Mleszko  I  in 
966  A.D.  is  an  Important  date  for  West- 
ern civilization  as  well  as  for  Polish 
Christians.  For  in  addition  to  convert- 
ing Poland  to  Christianity,  Mieszko's 
baptism  effectively  linked  the  destiny  of 
Poland  with  that  of  Western  Europe. 

Since  the  date  of  Mieszko's  conversion 
the  relationship  has  benefited  the  West 
as  well  as  Poland.  During  the  last  1,000 
years  the  Poles  have  made  innumerable 
contributions  to  the  culture  and  scien- 
tific development  of  the  West.  Poland 
has  more  than  contributed  its  share  of 
fine  writers  and  musicians  to  the  West- 
em  arts.  Nobel  Prize  Winner  Henryk 
Slenkiewlcz,  whose  "The  Triology"  im- 
mortalized the  wars  of  17th  century  Po- 
land and  Jozef  Korzeniowski,  who  Is  bet- 
ter knovm  to  English  readers  as  the 
great  Joseph  Conrad,  the  author  of  "Lord 
Jim"  and  "Victory."  are  just  two  of  the 
great  Polish  authors  who  have  enriched 
Western  literature.  Polish  history  is 
filled  with  the  names  of  great  composers 
and  musicians,  such  as  Frederic  Chopin 
and  the  internationally  acclaimed  pian- 
ist Ignacy  Jan  Paderewskl.  In  fact, 
Paderewski's  personality  was  so  powerful 
and  the  Poles  love  for  their  miisiclan  so 
great  that  he  was  also  his  country's  first 
Prime  Minister  when  Poland  was  reuni- 
fied after  World  War  I. 

During  the  1,000  years  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Polish  nation,  Poles  have 
also  stood  in  the  forefront  of  scientific 
advancement  as  well  as  enriching  the 
arts.  There  are  few  men  in  history  ^ho 
can  be  said  to  have  had  such  a  revolu- 
tionary Impact  on  the  development  of 
modern  science  as  the  great  astronomer, 
Mikolaj  Kopernik,  better  known  to 
Americans  as  Nicolas  Copernicus,  whose 
revolutionary  conception  of  the  universe 
placed  him  over  a  century  ahead  of  his 
time  and  changed  the  course  of  human 
history  forever.  Perhaps  no  less  revo- 
lutionary for  the  course  of  science  for 
our  own  time  was  the  brilliant  Madame 
Curie's  discovery  of  radium,  the  sub- 
stance which  led  scientists  up  the  path- 
ways of  the  atomic  age. 

None  of  this  has  been  easily  achieved 
by  Poland.  Throughout  their  glorious 
history  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  the 
Poles  have  struggled  to  survive  against 
the  cruelest  possible  international  en- 
vironment. Located  on  a  flat  plain  in 
the  center  of  Europe,  Poland  has  all  too 
often  been  the  theater  of  conflict  between 
great  powers  of  central  Europe.  E^'en 
as  the  democratic  Constitution  of  1791 
was  being  written — a  constitution  that 
would  effectively  strengthen  Poland's  na- 


tional unity  without  weakening  one  of 
the  most  liberal  democracies  In  Europe — 
Poland's  autocratic  neighbors  were  plan- 
ning to  destroy  the  democratic  spirit  be- 
fore it  spread.  After  a  series  of  bloody 
battles  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
Poland  was  divided  among  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, and  Austria.  And  the  progressive 
new  Constitution  of  1791  was  strangled 
at  Its  birth. 

Today  Poland  suffers  imder  a  new 
form  of  foreign  domination.  This  time 
it  is  the  oppression  of  the  colonial  em- 
pire of  Communist  Russia.  It  is  to  the 
enduring  credit  of  the  Polish  people  that 
none  of  these  historical  tragedies  has 
either  dulled  their  brilliance  nor  blunted 
their  faith.  Today,  as  Poland  celebrates 
its  1,000th  year  as  a  Christian  nation,  the 
spirit  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  stronger 
than  it  has  ever  been.  This  has  occurred 
despite  every  effort  by  Russia's  Commu- 
nist functionaries  to  effect  Its  destruc- 
tion. At  the  same  time  evidence  of  the 
continuing  spirit  of  national  unity  and 
democratic  ideals  among  the  people 
serves  as  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
alien  nature  of  the  Communists  in 
Poland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  congratulate  Poles  everywhere  on  the 
175th  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Consti- 
tution of  1791  and  the  1,000th  anniver- 
sary of  Christianity  in  Poland. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
strength  of  a  nation  lies  in  the  unity  and 
spirit  of  its  people.  A  thousand  years 
spanning  the  lifetime  of  40  generations 
have  linked  the  Polish  people  by  a  com- 
mon heritage.  Against  crushing  miser- 
ies of  war  and  foreign  domination,  this 
national  heritage  has  sustained  Poland. 
It  has  contributed  to  the  development 
of  a  nation  that  has  claimed  distinction 
in  Intellectual  and  political  achievement. 

Polish  history  abounds  with  famous 
names — Chopin,  Paderewskl,  Slenkie- 
wlcz, Reymont,  Copernicus,  Marie  Sklo- 
dowska-Curie,  Pulaski,  Joseph  Conrad. 
These  names  and  many  more  stand  as 
monuments  in  the  world  and  testify  to 
the  genius  of  the  Polish  people.  They 
are  a  part  of  a  people,  who  have  strug- 
gled with  honor  and  courage  to  secure 
the  lifeblood  of  individual  freedom. 

On  this  traditional  May  3  Constitution 
Day  of  Poland,  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  com- 
memorate the  mlllermliun  year  of  Po- 
land's Christianity.  A  religious  cere- 
mony will  be  held  this  day  at  the  shrine 
of  Czestochowa  in  Poland.  We  know, 
as  Cardinsil  Wyszynskl  has  said,  "wher- 
ever Polish  hearts  beat,  the  millennium 
is  celebrated." 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Constitution  of  1791  marks 
a  most  distinct  landmark  in  the  modem 
history  of  the  Poles.  It  is  a  constitution 
which,  almost  alone  in  the  history  of  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  discarded 
old  and  antiquated  features  of  govern- 
mental machinery  and  substituted  new, 
progressive  and  democratic  ways.  In 
this  respect  it  was  destined  to  usher  in  a 
new,  modem  era  In  that  part  of  Europe. 
At  the  time  it  was  deemed  a  necessity 
by  patriotic  Polish  leaders  for  their 
weak,  unwieldy  and  hopelessly  decentral- 
ized Government  of  Poland. 


This  Coristltutlon  provided  for  the  cur- 
tailment of  the  powers  of  the  monarchy. 
The  powers  of  the  lower  legislative 
chamber,  one  elected  by  the  people,  were 
increased  at  the  expense  of  the  powers 
long  held  by  the  upper  chamber  In  the 
Polish  Parliament. 

Townsmen  were  given  rights  which 
were  denied  to  them  under  the  old  consti- 
tution, and  class  barriers  between  the 
bourgeoisie  and  the  nobility  were  re- 
duced. The  peasants  were  taken  under 
the  protection  cf  the  law,  thus  putting  an 
end  to  their  ruthless  treatment  by  their 
unscrupulous  landlords.  Religious  tol- 
eration was  established,  smd  provisions 
were  made  whereby  the  new  Constitution 
could  be  amended  periodically. 

In  short,  Poland  was  to  discard  its 
old  and  antiquated  ways  of  govern- 
mental institutions,  and  was  to  embark 
luider  this  Constitution  upon  a  new  path. 
This  represented  a  great  forward  leap 
for  the  covmtry;  the  framers  of  the  new 
Constitution,  being  energetic  realists,  did 
not  want  to  stop  at  half  measures,  with 
stopgap  legislation.  They  meant  to 
provide  the  country  with  an  as  up-to- 
date  constitution  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
time  demanded,  and  they  were  eminent- 
ly successful  in  their  attempt. 

The  degree  of  their  success,  and  the 
successful  working  of  the  Constitution, 
was  not  adequately  tried  and  tested.  Be- 
fore this  could  be  done  Poland's  invet- 
erate and  implacable  foes  seemed  de- 
termined to  put  an  end  to  Poland's 
independent  existence  by  parceling  the 
country  among  themselves  and  by  im- 
posing their  unwanted  autocracies  upon 
the  Poles. 

Unfortunately  the  autocrats  of  Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  and  Russia  were  successful 
in  carrying  out  their  evil  designs.  A  few 
years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, Poland's  independence  had  van- 
ished, and  the  unhappy  Poles  suffered 
the  grievous  loss  of  their  freedom.  But 
they  were  not  in  despair.  They  awaited 
more  than  100  years  before  they  could 
regain  their  independence  and  revive 
the  spirit  of  their  Constitution  of  1791. 
Unhappily  they  lost  their  freedom  once 
more  in  1939,  and  since  then  they  have 
not  known  freedom  and  independence  in 
their  homeland.  Still,  they  have  not 
given  up  hope;  ever  fervently  they  cling 
to  their  ideals  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. On  the  armiversary  celebration  of 
Polish  Constitution  Day  I  wish  them  pa- 
tience, power,  and  fortitude. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  3 
marks  the  175th  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791.  This  year 
on  May  3  the  Poles  will  also  celebrate 
the  1,000th  anniversary  of  Christianity 
in  Poland. 

It  is  appropriate  that  both  events  be 
celebrated  on  the  same  day,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  democratic  Ideals  im- 
planted in  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791  and  the  growth  of  Christianity  in 
Poland  are  complimentary  trends.  The 
conversion  of  Poland  to  Christianity  In 
the  10th  century  placed  the  future  of 
Poland  in  the  mainstream  of  Western 
civilization  and  provided  a  natural 
breeding  ground  for  the  democratic 
spirit  which  burst  forth  In  18th-century 
Europe. 
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In  fact,  Che  very  development  of  Po- 
land as  a  unified  nation -state  began  In 
earnest  with  the  conversion  of  Duke 
MiesziLD  I  to  Christianity  in  A.D.  966. 
By  the  16th  century  the  little  kingdom 
of  Duke  Mleszko  had  grown  into  one  of 
the  most  powerful  states  of  medieval 
Europe.  Unfortunately,  tiie  couise  of 
Poland '6  history  since  has  been  fraught 
wltii  tragedy  and  frustration  born  out  of 
Its  natural  setting  in  the  center  of  the 
great  rivalries  of  the  hegemonic  powers 
of  central  Europe. 

Today  Poland  sulTers  under  the  alien 
and  tyrannical  rule  of  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment foisted  on  its  people  by  the  oc- 
cupying army  of  the  Soviet  Umon  after 
World  War  II,  It  is  to  the  undying 
credit  of  tlie  Polish  people  that  they  have 
not  allowed  the  stifling  bonds  of  tyranny 
nor  the  suppression  of  their  religious 
freedoms  smother  the  spirit  of  democ- 
racy or  shake  their  Ciiristian  faith. 

On  the  contrai-y.  tiie  developments  of 
the  last  decade  have  shown  that  the  na- 
tional spint  of  Poland  is  growing  stronger 
every  day. 

More  and  more  their  Communist 
rulers  are  finding  it  necessary  to  support 
"the  growth  of  nationalism  in  Poland'and 
to  endure  the  rejection  of  their  secular 
Weoiogy  in  favor  of  Poland's  traditional 
;i?ligious  heritage  in  order  to  preserve 
the  tenuous  stability  of  their  iUegitimate 
regime  The  Poland  of  today,  thanks  to 
the  determination  of  a  courageous  peo- 
ple. suppxDrted  by  a  long  tradition  of  re- 
ligious faith  and  democratic  ideals,  is 
already  a  different  place  than  the  Poland 
of  10  years  ago  Tlianks  to  their  con- 
tinuing faith  and  democratic  spirit,  the 
Poland  of  10  years  hence  will  imdoubt- 
edly  be  a  far  different  place  than  the 
Poland  of  today 

Mr  DYAL.  Mr  Speaker,  today  we 
celebrate  the  millennium  of  Poland,  a 
country  to  which  the  English-speaking 
world   owes  many  debts. 

My  colleagues  will  point  out  the  con- 
tributions Poland  has  made  to  Chris- 
tianity, to  freedom,  to  American  in- 
dependence, to  science,  and  to  every  field 
of  human  endeavor, 

I  wish  to  mention  just  one  of  these 
fields — English  literature.  Tlie  uxihappy 
geography  of  Poland,  which  leaves  it 
without  natural  boundaries,  has  for  cen- 
turies made  wanderers  of  many  of  that 
nation's  finest  soii-s.  One  of  these 
wanderers  was  Jozef  Konrad  Kor- 
zeniowsk!  a  boy  who  escaped  Russian 
persecution  late  in  the  19th  century,  and 
ran  away  to  sea  Jozef  Konrad 
Korzeniowski  did  not  learn  to  speak  Eng- 
lish until  he  was  21  years  old.  British 
shipmates  found  his  name  hard  to  spell, 
harder  to  pronounce  They  shortened  It 
to  Joseph  Conrad. 

The  exile  from  tyranny  rose  from  able 
seaman  to  commander  of  a  British  ship. 
At  35.  he  began  writing  m  his  adopted 
language. 

Today,  I  think  it  a  tragedy  that  many 
of  my  Irish-,  English-,  and  German- 
American  friends  do  not  realize  that 
Joseph  Conrad  was  Polish.  The  man 
English  literature  knows  as  Joseph  Con- 
rad—the author  of  "Lord  Jim,"  "Heart 
of  Darkness."  "Nostromo,"  and  many 
other  superb  books — now  ranks  with 
Charles  Dickens  and  Ernest  Hemingway 


among  the  great  "English"  novelists  <tf 

all  time. 

Mr.  McGRATH,  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  world  joins  in  celebrating  an  anniver- 
sary the  equal  of  which  it  will  not  again 
fall  to  our  generation  to  mark — the 
1.000th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
a  civilized  nation,  Poland. 

Although  Poland  must  mark  its  mil- 
lennium while  under  the  domination  of 
Communist  rulers,  its  people  still  feel 
free  and  express  that  feeling  of  freedom 
In  their  observance  of  religious  worship 
of  God. 

This  deep  religious  feeling  which  has 
characterized  the  Polish  people  for  the 
past  thousand  years  began  when  rulers 
of  the  Piast  dynasty  united  the  Polish 
tribes  of  the  Vistula  and  Oder  basins  and. 
In  the  year  966.  Mieszko  I.  a  member  of 
this  dynasty,  was  baptized  and,  con- 
sequently, Poland  became  a  Catholic 
nation. 

Throughout  its  history  as  a  nation, 
Poland  has  constantly  been  ravaged  by 
wars  and  rebellions,  but  the  in- 
domitable apirlt  of  Its  people  has 
resulted  In  an  unbroken  history  of  free- 
dom seeking  and  religious  fervor.  To- 
day, while  Its  masters  try  to  enforce 
godlessnees  upon  Poland  and  the  other 
coimtries  which  they  enslave,  the  Poles 
continue  openly  to  express  their  belief  in 
Qod.  While  Its  masters  try  to  quench 
artistic  creativity  In  Poland  and  the 
other  countries  which  they  enslave,  the 
Poles  continue  to  express  this  creativity 
In  their  contemporary  literature  and 
other  forms  of  art. 

In  the  celebration  of  their  millennium, 
the  Polish  people,  under  the  leadership 
of  Cardinal  Wyszynskl,  surge  forward  to 
its  observance,  not  only  as  a  national 
celebration,  but  as  a  religious  observance 
to  their  Qod,  in  whom  tJiey  have  placed 
their  faith  for  1.000  years. 

The  history  of  Poland,  particularly  its 
recent  history  under  the  domination  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  might  well  serve  as  &n 
example  to  freedom-  and  God-loving 
people  throughout  the  world  and,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  call 
upon  all  Americans,  of  Polish  descent 
and  otherwise,  to  take  note  of  this 
momentous  occasion  in  world  history,  the 
millennium  of  Polsuid,  which  is  being 
celebrated  today. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  honored  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  participating  today  in  commemorat- 
ing one  of  the  most  important  dates  in 
the  history  of  mankind:  the  mlUermium 
of  Christianity  in  Poland.  While  we  in 
the  United  States  are.  of  course.  Justly 
proud  of  our  history  and  the  progress 
which  we  have  made  In  the  nearly  two 
centuries  of  our  existence  as  an  Inde- 
pendent state,  there  are  nations  In  other 
areas  of  the  globe  whose  traditions  and 
history  extend  back  much  farther  than 
our  own.  One  of  these  Is  Poland,  which 
for  centuries  was  the  bastion  of  Western 
Christendom  in  Eastern  Europe,  and 
helped  to  defend  that  Continent  against 
the  hordes  which  attempted  to  conquer 
it  from  the  east. 

There  is  something  particularly  mov- 
ing and  (ilgniflcsuit  about  this  anniver- 
sary celebration — ^for  It  hapi^y  com- 
bines a  religious  and  a  secular  event  of 


great  moment.  We  are  all  aware  now 
that  It  was  1,000  years  ago,  in  the  year 
966,  that  the  Polish  prince,  Mieszko,  con- 
verted to  Christianity  and  thereopon 
started  Poland  down  the  path  to  great- 
ness. Assuming  a  civilizing  miodon  in 
the  east,  and  entering  upon  the  main- 
stream of  European  culture  and.  civili- 
zation through  its  adoption  of  Latin, 
Poland  created  for  itself  an  important 
niche — not  only  in  the  history  of  East- 
ern Eiu-ope.  but  in  the  history  of  aD 
mankind. 

One  of  the  events  which  contributed 
importantly  to  this  latter  distinction  is, 
of  course,  the  famous  Constitution  of 
1791 — whose  175th  anniversary  we  are 
able  to  celebrate  at  this  same  time.  Here 
indeed  is  one  of  the  great  documents  of 
man — and  one  whose  significance  and 
modernity  did  not  escape  the  enlightened 
minds  of  the  time.  Enthusiastically  ac- 
claimed by  the  Poles,  such  men  as  Ed- 
mund Burke  of  England,  the  Baron 
d'Elscare  of  France,  and  George  Wash- 
ington of  our  own  United  States  also 
agreed  that  it  was  a  most  worthy  docu- 
ment. Posterity  has  found  no  reason  to 
diflfer  with  this  opinion. 

So  it  is  that  today  we  are  able  to 
jointly  celebrate  two  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant dates  in  Polish  history.  We  can- 
not in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  or  even 
hours  do  proper  justice  to  the  immense 
contributions  which  Poland,  either  as  a 
Christian  nation  determined  to  see  that 
the  Ideals  of  Christian  jiistice  and 
brotherhood  are  retained  despite  the  ac- 
tions of  a  Communist  government,  or  as 
a  political  entity  whose  citizens  have 
contributed  to  the  civilization  of  man 
through  their  achievements  in  music, 
art,  poetry,  cinema,  prose,  political  phi- 
losophy, and  the  like. 

In  view  of  this,  permit  me  to  briefly 
extend  my  sincere  congratulations  to  the 
Polish  people  on  this  memorable  occa- 
sion. I  am  certain  that  the  Communist 
government  which  now  controls  Poland 
is  but  a  passing  thing,  and  that  the  two 
great  traditions  of  Christian  and  free 
government  will  once  again  assume  their 
rightfiU  place  as  the  principles  by  which 
the  Poles  will  rule  themselves.  It  Is  a 
rare  privilege  to  participate  In  the  thou- 
sandth anniversary  of  any  human  insti- 
tution, and  It  Is  refreshing  that  on  this 
solemn  occasion,  we  can  pay  our  respects 
to  a  country  that  has  combined  the  reli- 
gious and  the  secular  Into  a  national 
civilization  which  is  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  this  or  any  other  century. 

It  is  my  deep  conviction  that  the  mil- 
lennium of  Poland  and  its  people  is  of 
great  significance  to  all  peoples  who 
value  the  dignity  of  man  and  his  aspira- 
tions to  live  in  freedom.  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  In  expressing  the  hope  that 
Poland  will  prosper  in  freedom,  and  cher- 
ish these  aspirations  throughout  Its  sec- 
ond mlllermlum. 

Mr,  HOWARD,  Mr,  Speaker,  this 
year  marks  the  1,000th  anniversary  of 
the  conversion  of  Poland  to  Christianity 
as  well  as  the  birth  of  Poland  as  a  nation. 

The  conversion  of  Duke  Mieszko  In  966 
AJD.  formally  and  effectively  linked  the 
destiny  of  Poland  to  that  of  the  Western 
European  civilization.  Since  then  Po- 
land has  been  a  creative  force  In  Euro- 
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pean  culture  and  a  link  between  Western 
Europe  and  the  Slavic  nations  of  the 

■pQct 

Tlie  survival  of  Christianity  in  Poland 
becomes  something  of  a  wonder  when 
one  reflects  on  the  long  history  of  foreign 
invasions  and  alien  Influences  to  which 
the  Poles  have  been  subjected.  Stand- 
ing on  a  broad  plain  in  the  center  of  the 
European  heartland.  Poland  has  been 
ravaged  by  the  invading  Mongol  armies 
from  the  East  and  buffeted  about  In  the 
power  struggles  among  the  great  powers 
of  central  Europe,  Her  survival  is  all 
the  more  amazing  for  In  each  instance, 
regardless  of  the  odds,  the  Poles  have 
chosen  to  stand  and  fight,  rather  than 
pa.ssively  submit  to  aggression. 

Of  course,  the  crowning  achievement 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  Poland  has 
been  Its  survival  during  the  past  two  dec- 
ades of  Communlsty  tyranny.  In  Po- 
land, as  In  every  country  where  they 
have  managed  to  gain  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment apparatus,  the  Communists 
have  made  the  extermination  of  the  na- 
tion's traditional  religious  belief  a  pri- 
mary policy  objective.  In  no  nation  have 
they  been  totally  successful;  In  Poland 
they  have  faUed  miserably.  In  fact,  it 
is  to  the  lasting  credit  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple that  their  faith  has  grown,  rather 
than  died,  during  this  tragic  period  of 
Communist  oppression. 

Despite  centuries  of  foreign  Invasions 
and  two  decades  of  Communist  domina- 
tion, the  people  of  Poland  have  held  fast 
to  their  religious  faith  and  democratic 
principles.  This  year,  as  every  year,  we 
commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791  as  a  symbol  of 
a  democratic  heritage  in  the  history  of 
Poland.  But  this  time  we  also  have  the 
added  pleasure  of  noting  the  survival  and 
growth  of  1.000  years  of  Christianity  in 
Poland. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commemorate 
the  anniversary  of  the  PoUsh  Constitu- 
tion of  May  3.  1791.  and  to  congratulate 
the  Polish  people  on  their  1,000th  anni- 
versary of  Christianity  In  Poland. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  happy 
coincidence  we  commemorate  simulta- 
neously tills  year  two  great  events  in  the 
history  of  Poland:  The  Polish  millennium 
and  the  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3, 
1791. 

There  is  much  significance  In  the  com- 
memoration of  these  two  historic  occa- 
sions. In  commemorating  the  millen- 
nium we  celebrate  the  unity  of  Poland 
with  the  West  in  the  conversion  of  Its 
KLing  Mieszko  to  Christianity  1,000  years 
ago.  This  act  had  both  religious  and 
political  significance,  for  with  the  cchi- 
verslon  of  the  Polish  monarch  all  of  his 
people  were  similarly  converted  to 
Christianity;  Poland  was  imlted  with 
Western  Christendom,  and  accepted  all 
the  religious,  cultural,  and  political 
values  of  Western  civilization.  By  this 
religious  act,  Poland  would  thenceforth 
be  associated  with  the  West  rather  than 
with  the  Orthodoxy  of  the  East,  that  is 
to  say,  Russia  and  the  Bsrzantlne  tradi- 
tion of  Greece. 

Part  of  this  Western  tradition  was 
manifested  very  early  In  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  of  1791.  for  this  con- 


stitution contained  the  unique  ideas  and 
values  that  are  found  almost  exclusively 
In  the  Western  tradition  of  democracy. 

It  is  understandable,  therefore,  why  we 
in  America  should  join  with  the  people 
of  Poland  In  commemorating  these  great 
historic  events:  We  all  share  in  a  com- 
mon heritage  of  the  West.  And  so  I 
salute  the  Polish  people  and  wish  them 
well. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
May  3.  1966,  Is  of  special  significance  to 
the  citizens  of  Poland,  as  well  as  millions 
of  Americans  of  Polish  descent.  Not 
only  are  they  comtaemorating  the  May 
3  Constitution  of  1791,  but  the  1,000th 
anniversary  of  the  Baptism  of  Poland 

Few  nations  can  attest  to  a  thousand 
years  of  existence,  much  less  of  Christian 
culture,  and  the  civUlzed  world  rejoices 
today  with  Poland  as  Its  proud  people 
solemnly  observe  the  mlllermlum.  "Hiat 
the  mother  country  Is  held  in  bondage 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  of  communism 
is  a  sad  fact,  but  that  their  spirits  are 
unbroken  is  a  glorious  truth.  Cut  off 
from  their  friendsjnd  relatives  in  the 
free  world,  restricted  In  their  religious 
rites  and  their  patriotic  observances,  the 
people  of  Poland  look  to  the  Western 
world  for  encouragement  and  fellowship. 

I  am  gratified  to  state  that  In  the  12th 
Illinois  Congressional  District,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  in  this  89th 
Congress,  there  are  many  outstanding 
American  citizens,  with  blood  ties  linking 
them  to  Poland,  even  as  they  give  full 
allegiance  to  these  United  States.  These 
American  citizens  come  from  every  walk 
of  life  from  priest  and  professor  to  arti- 
san and  agriculturist,  from  editor  and 
publisher  to  veteran  and  yeoman  and 
they  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  this  Nation. 

In  their  behalf  as  well  as  in  behalf  of 
the  entire  12th  Congressional  District  of 
Illinois,  I  am  pleased  to  participate  today 
In  the  traditional  May  3  observance  as 
a  sign  of  friendship  for  those  who  work, 
watch,  and  wait  for  Poland's  ultimate 
deliverance, 

Mr.  DANIELS,  Mr,  Speaker,  each 
year  Members  of  this  House  pause  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791  which  was  adopted  175  years  ago 
today.  This  year  this  great  day  takes 
on  added  significance  as  we  commemo- 
rate the  1,000th  anniversary  of  the  bap- 
tism of  Poland, 

When  the  people  of  Poland  embraced 
the  Latin  rite  of  Christianity  In  966,  the 
destiny  of  this  great  people  became  in- 
extricably linked  with  that  of  the  West, 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  the  Polish  people 
to  serve  as  a  defender  of  Europe  against 
Invasions  by  Mongols,  Tartars,  and 
Turks.  On  two  occasions  Poles  tumed 
back  invaders  in  battles  which  historians 
rate  among  the  decisive  victories  of  all 
time — Jan  Sobieskl's  victory  at  Vienna 
In  1683  and  the  victory  over  the  Bol- 
sheviks at  Warsaw  in  1920. 

The  history  of  this  gallant  people  has 
been  one  of  great  sorrow.  Yet,  the  na- 
tional character  of  the  Polish  people  Is 
such  that  adversity  has  never  overcome 
their  Indomitable  spirit.  Despite  re- 
peated conquests  and  dismemberment  by 
neighboring  nations,  the  Polish  spirit  re- 
mains unbroken. 


Today  Poland  Is,  as  she  has  too  often 
been,  in  the  grip  of  tyranny  and  her 
government  is  a  creature  of  the  Com- 
munist slave  empire.  The  Gomulka 
regime  has  done  all  in  Its  power  to  crush 
the  Catholic  Church  and  has  challenged 
Cardinal  Wyszynskl's  position  as  spir- 
itual leader  of  the  Qod-lovlng  people. 
Yet,  I  think  no  rational  person  can  as- 
sume that  the  Communist  masters  of 
Poland  will  be  any  more  successful  than 
others  in  the  past  who  have  attempted 
to  Impose  alien  Ideologies  on  the  tena- 
cious Poles,  On  this  great  day  it  is  well 
for  all  of  us  to  pause  In  our  deliberations 
and  pray  that  Poland  will  again  know 
a  new  dawn  of  freedom. 

We,  in  America,  owe  much  to  our  fel- 
low Americans  of  Polish  extraction  who 
have  enriched  our  culture  and  defended 
our  Nation  in  Its  time  of  need.  It  Is  a 
fact  of  our  history  that  whenever  a  time 
has  come  when  courage,  character,  and 
patriotism  are  needed,  the  Polish- Amer- 
ican has  been  In  the  forefront.  Our  debt 
to  our  Polish -American  friends  Is  a 
great  one  and  all  Americans  join  with 
them  today  in  the  celebration  of  the 
1,000th  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of 
Christianity  in  Poland, 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  sincere  tribute 
to  the  gallant  Polish  people,  who  not 
only  today  commemorate  the  175th  an- 
niversary of  their  May  3  Constitution 
Day,  but  also  observe  the  millennium  of 
their  embrace  of  Christianity  40  genera- 
tions ago.  Both  their  faith  and  their  love 
of  freedom  have  triumphed  magnifi- 
cently over  foreign  invasion,  conquest 
and  tyrarmy  generation  after  generation, 
and  throughout  their  valiant  history 
they  have  remained  indomitable,  deter- 
mined, and  dedicated,  more  strongly  than 
ever,  to  that  faith  and  love. 

It  Is  only  fitting  that  we  join  them 
today  in  celebration  of  these  two  great 
moments  in  their  glorious  past,  recalling 
with  them  the  immortal  words  of  their 
constitution  of  May  1791 : 

All  power  In  civil  society  sboxild  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  tlie  people,  it*  end  and  object 
being  the  preservation  and  Integrity  of  the 
state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good  order  of 
society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  lasting 
foundation. 

And  sustaining  them  in  their  prayer 
that  justice  will  ultimately  triumph;  that 
the  direction  of  their  destiny  will  once 
again  return  to  their  hands. 

It  Is  only  proper  that  we  join  them  In 
proud  recognition  of  the  thousand  years 
of  faith  which  have  carried  them  through 
unimaginable  adversities,  and  recall  the 
hymn: 

Boze  coe  poleke  przez  t&k  Ilczne  wiekl 
Ota/czal  blasklem  potegl  I  chwaly. 

Przed  twe  oltarze  zanoslm  blaganle: 
Ojczyzne,   wolnosc   racz   nam   wroclc    panle. 

Oh   Ood.   who  have   preserved   and   kept  lu 
In  power  and  glory  for  ages  past. 

We  bring  our  prayers  heiare  Thy  altar; 
Return  to  us  our  country  and  our  freedom. 

May  God  soon  grant  that  prayer. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
most  auspicious  occasion  for  the  Polish 
people  who  are  celebrating  the  millen- 
nium of  their  embracement  of  Christi- 
anity on  this  Polish  National  Holiday. 
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I  join  ^.-Ith  my  colleagues  in  the  US. 
House  of  Representatives  at  this  time 
in  acclaiming  the  Poles'  turn  to^the  West 
1.000  years  ago.  Unfortunately  Poland 
today  cannot  fully  participate  in  this 
celebration  because  she  is  not  free. 
Further.  Poland's  jailers  have  ruthlessly 
forbidden  admittance  to  that  troubled 
iar.d  of  church  leaders,  goveriiment  dig- 
nitaries, and  well-wishers  from  other 
countries  who  wished  to  commemorate 
this  solemn  millennium  with  the  Polish 
people, 

I  am  pleased  that  the  US  House  of 
Representatives  is  paying  tribute  in  this 
way  to  the  Indomitable  Polish  people 
who.  I  am  confident,  will  yet  again  join 
the  Western  community  as  a  truly  free 
ar.d  independent  nation  and  will  once 
more  actively  share  its  rich  political  and 
cultural  heritage  with  us. 

Mr  MADDEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  com- 
mer:d  my  c^olleague.  Congressman  John 
C.  Kluczynski,  for  reserving  this  time  in 
today  s  session  of  Congress  to  pay  trib- 
ute an.d  honor  to  the  people  of  Poland 
and  Polish  people  throughout  the  Na- 
tion on  setting  aside  1966  as  the  millen- 
nium year  of  commemorating  the  origin 
of  Christianity  in  Poland- 
It  was  in  the  year  966  when  Poland 
emerged  as  a  nation  The  then  Polish 
ruier  Mleszko  adopted  Christianity  as 
a  .state  religion.  Through  centuries  that 
followed.  Poland's  devotion  to  religious 
principles  and  a  close  national  integrity 
has  lieiped  to  keep  intact  the  nationality 
of  Its  people  and  ha^s  given  moral 
strength  to  Poies  everywhere  through 
the  centuries  of  turbulence,  strife,  and 
almost  continuous  battle  for  freedom  and 
Independence. 

This  year  millions  of  Poles  in  the 
homeland  led  by  the  great  Cardinal 
Wv.szyn.ski  are  celebrating  the  Millen- 
nium Year  under  great  dlfBculty  by  rea- 
son of  curtailments  and  restrictions  on 
the  part  of  the  Communist  government 
now  dominating  the  nation. 

This  commemoration  has  not  only  a 
religious  significance,  but  alstD  an  equally 
important  national  and  cultural  message 
to  the  world.  It  reveals  and  emiphasizes 
that  the  Polish  people  have  not  given  up 
their  f^ght  to  preserve  Christianity  and 
restore  self-government  and  freedom. 
In  Poland  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  been  preparing  and  planning  for 
several  years  to  celebrate  the  nation's 
conversion  to  Christendom  1.000  years 
ago  this  year  Religious  and  patriotic 
ceremonies  on  the  p>art  of  the  Polish  folks 
everywhere  are  scheduled  in  many  parts 
of  this  country  which  will  be  celebrated 
today.  May  3.  known  throuehout  the 
world  as  Polish  Constitution  Day 

The  Communist  regime  in  Poland  is 
exerting  every  effort  through  deception 
and  power  to  curtail  many  public  dem- 
onstrations on  the  part  of  Polish  Cath- 
olics m  celebration  of  this  occasion. 
Gom.ulka,  the  Communist  puppet  now 
controlling  Poland,  has  blocked  the  visit 
of  Pope  Paul  'VI  to  celebrate  the  Mil- 
lennium Mas£  and  is  doing  everything  In 
his  power  to  stifle  religious  activity 
during  this  1,000th  year  anniversary. 
'.   .as  have  been  denied  to  bishops,  arch- 


bishops, and  cardinals  Invited  to  Poland 
for  the  occasion.  The  Communist  gov- 
ernment has  gone  so  far  as  to  stage  ath- 
letic events,  soccer  contests,  rallies,  mili- 
tary parades,  et  cetera,  on  May  3  and 
during  the  last  week  of  the  official 
church  celebrations  in  Polish  cities  and 
towns. 

All  this  activity  on  the  part  of  a  ty- 
rannical government  has  not  diminished 
Polish  enthusiasm  during  this  great  year 
of  the  millennium  of  Christianity. 

In  answer  to  the  activities  of  obstruc- 
tion by  the  Communist  government, 
Cardinal  'Wyszynski  said,  "We  know 
that  wherever  Polish  hearts  beat  the 
millermium  is  celebrated." 

In  spite  of  the  Impediments  and  dif- 
ficulties during  the  l£ist  20-odd  years  of 
rule  by  the  Communists,  the  Catholic 
Church  In  Poland  has  actually  grown  In 
strength  and  resistance  against  govern- 
mental Impediment  and  curtailment. 
Homeland  Poland  remains  96.5  percent 
Catholic,  but  more  Important  Is  the  fact 
that  after  20  years  of  universal  state 
education,  60  percent  of  Poland  youth 
still  is  openly  and  devoutly  religious. 
This  situation  has  developed  by  reason 
of  the  spirit  of  religion  and  Polish  pa- 
triotism embedded  In  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  Polish  people  over  the  cen- 
turies. Polish  history  Is  so  entwined 
with  the  Catholic  Church  and  with  re- 
ligious devotion  that  not  even  the  Com- 
mimlst  tyrannical  power  can  deter  its 
progress.  It  Is  astounding  to  find  that 
Poland,  under  Communist  rule,  is  today 
undergoing  an  intense  religious  revival. 

During  the  periods  In  Poland's  past 
history,  when  the  Nation  enjoyed  free- 
dom and  self-government.  Its  people 
demor^strated  an  extraordinary  ability 
and  talent  to  progress  and  expand.  Po- 
land was  gradually  taking  Its  place 
among  the  leading  nations  of  the  world. 
Education,  industry,  agriculture,  scien- 
tific expansion,  advancement  in  all  lines 
of  modem  economic  Improvements  took 
place  rapidly  when  the  Nation  was  un- 
der control  of  Its  own  nationalistic  lead- 
ers. This  progress  was  so  Illustriously 
emphasized  during  the  short  period  from 
World  War  I  up  to  1939  when  Hitler  and 
Stalin,  collectively,  submerged  Polish  In- 
dependence, freedom,  and  self-govern- 
ment. 

I  am  personally  honored  today  to  have 
Father  Valerian  Karcz  of  my  home  dis- 
trict, the  First  Congressional  District  of 
Indiana,  offer  the  invocation  at  the 
opening  of  today's  session  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  on  to- 
day. May  3,  1966,  the  anniversary  of 
Polish  Constitution  Day,  congratulate 
Poland  and  all  Americans  of  Polish  de- 
scent on  the  1,000  years  of  Polish  Chris- 
tianity. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
draw  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
the  occasion  of  the  Polish  millennium. 
On  May  3,  1966,  the  observance  of  Pol- 
ish Constitution  Day,  the  eyes  of  the 
world  are  on  Poland,  and  the  people  of 
Poland. 

While  their  country  Is  enslaved  by  the 
Communist  Iron  Curtain,  the  people  of 


Poland  feel  free,  they  are  Ood-lovlng 
people,  and  under  the  leadership  of 
Cardinal  Wyszynski,  they  surge  forward 
to  celebrate  their  milleimlum,  not  only 
as  a  national  observance,  but  also  a  re- 
ligious observance  to  their  God,  in  whom 
they  have  placed  their  faith  for  these 
centuries. 

What  time  is  more  fitting  than  spring 
to  commemorate  the  regeneration  of  the 
human  spirit  and  the  birth  of  a  nation. 
What  a  happy  coincidence  it  is,  there- 
fore, that  the  people  of  Poland  have  se- 
lected this  spring  of  1966  to  commemo- 
rate the  Christianizatlon  of  their  country 
and  her  formal  attachment  to  Western 
civilization;  for  this  occasion  signifies 
not  only  the  emergence  of  natures 
beauty,  but  also  the  reaffirmation  and 
rededication  of  Poland  to  the  values  and 
the  glory  of  Western  Christendom. 

A  thousand  years  ago  Poland  emerged 
from  the  darkness  of  paganism  and  en- 
tered into  the  light  of  Western  Christian- 
ity. This  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
historic  development  of  national  growth 
thut  has  been  natural  and  therefore 
right.  Poland  took  her  place  beside  the 
other  coimtrles  of  Europe  and  accord- 
ingly made  lasting  contributions  of 
Western  civilization. 

I  have  used  the  word  "natural"  to  de- 
scribe this  relationship  between  Poland 
and  the  West  because  it  best  describes 
what  has  been  the  character  of  European 
development.  And  by  contrast,  what  has 
taken  place  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II — the  communization  of  Poland  and 
the  division  of  Europe  by  an  Iron  Curtain 
that  has  severed  this  relationship — un- 
derscores the  "unnatural"  situation  that 
exists  in  Europe  today.  For  Poland  Is 
part  of  Western  Europe;  her  history  is 
one  of  an  evolving  natural  association 
with  Edl  that  we  of  the  West  cherish. 
Whatever  measures  the  Communist  re- 
gime In  Poland  takes  to  maintain  a  sepa- 
ration, they  are  doomed  by  the  realities 
of  history  to  failure. 

On  this  commemoration  of  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  Polish  Constitution  we 
Americans  pay  tribute  to  a  great  and 
wonderful  people,  great  in  their  capaci- 
ties to  contribute  to  the  fullness  of  West- 
em  civilization,  and  full  of  wonder  In 
their  capacities  to  withstand  the  cor- 
rosive pressures  of  tyranny  and  to  main- 
tain their  true  national  image  and  iden- 
tity. The  hopes  and  prayers  of  our  Na- 
tion are  with  the  people  of  Poland  on  this 
glorious  occasion. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  In  this  com- 
memoration of  the  anniversary  of  Po- 
land's Independence  and  of  the  Mil- 
lennium of  Christianity  in  Poland. 

How  sad  It  Is  that  on  this  great  occa- 
sion, the  people  of  Poland  suffer  under 
Communist  enslavement,  unable  to  ex- 
press the  yearning  for  liberty  and  the 
love  of  Independence  that  hsis  always 
been  the  hallmark  of  the  Polish  charac- 
ter, and  unable  freely  to  worship  God  In 
the  manner  of  their  ancestors  for  1,000 
years. 

I  hope  our  words  will  get  through  to 
the  Polish  people  and  that  they  will  know 
how  fervently  we  pray  for  their  deliver- 
ance. 
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As  In  other  years,  I  call  attention  to  my 
resoiutlon,  which  would  call  upon  the 
President  to  proclaim  this  day  an  annual 
day  of  observance  for  all  Americans,  and 
similarly  Issue  proclamations  on  the  In- 
dependence days  of  other  captive  na- 
tions. This,  I  think,  would  have  great 
significance,  and  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
my  resolution  be  Included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

H.  Con.  Res.  71 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  is 
dedicated  to  the  restoration  of  liberty  and 
self-determination  for  eight  hundred  million 
people  enslaved  by  Communist  imperialism; 
and 

Whereas  there  exists  In  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  Americans  a  deep  sympathy  and 
understanding  for  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  the  captive  peoples;  and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  for  Americans  to 
keep  alive  the  tradition  of  liberty  symbolized 
by  the  historic  national  holidays  of  the  cap- 
tive nations:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  ScTuxte  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  proclaim  the 
following  historic  dates  as  days  of  observance 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  their 
spiritual  union  with  the  victims  of  Commu- 
nist imperialism  and  colonialism:  January 
22  as  Ukrainian  Day;  February  16  as  Lithu- 
anian Day;  February  24  as  Estonian  Day; 
March  3  as  Bulgarian  Day;  March  14  as  Slo- 
vaklan  Day;  March  15  as  Hungarian  Day; 
March  25  as  White  Ruthenian  Day;  May  3  as 
Polish  Day;  May  10  as  Rumanian  Day;  May 
26  as  Georgian  Day;  May  28  as  Armenian  and 
Azerbaijan  Day;  June  17  as  East  German 
Day:  August  15  as  Korean  Day;  October  10  as 
Chinese  Day;  October  26  as  Vietnamese  Day; 
October  28  as  Czech  Day;  November  18  as 
Latvian  Day;  November  28  as  Albanian  Day; 
December  13  as  Turkestan  Day. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
of  1966  is  doubly  significant  to  every 
Pole.  Not  only  is  It  the  175th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Polish  Constitution  but  it  is 
also  the  anniversary  of  the  1,000th  year 
of  Polish  Christianity. 

Each  May  3,  as  we  celebrate  Polish 
Constitution  Day,  we  again  affirm  the 
universal  fellowship  of  freemen  and  the 
need  of  all  peoples  and  all  nations  to 
overthrow  atheistic  communism,  or  any 
other  form  of  tyranny  that  a  few  would 
impose  on  the  many. 

Time  and  time  again,  Poland  has  been 
overrun  by  its  big  neighbors  and  has 
vhad  alien  rule  forced  upon  It.  Unpro- 
t*cted  by  natural  boundaries.  It  has  for 
many  centuries  served  as  a  battleground 
for  warring  powers  and  a  prize  for  the 
victors. 

We  know  the  people  of  Poland  are  en- 
couraged by  our  friendship  and  by  our 
support.  We  know  that  the  spirit  of 
liberty  still  hves  in  the  people  of  Poland. 
We  understand  their  character  and  their 
hopes.  We  feel,  as  they  feel,  the  strong 
bonds  between  our  two  peoples.  We  do 
not  overlook  these  bonds,  and  we  will  not 
forget  them.  The  cause  of  the  Polish 
people,  as  well  as  ours,  is  the  cause  of 
freemen  everywhere  who  live  for  the  love 
of  liberty. 

Our  country  has  been  strengthened 
and  enriched  by  the  contributions  of  Pol- 
ish immigrants.  They  have  played  a 
great  part  In  our  national  life  from  the 
hardest  kind  of  work  in  our  fields  and 


fsustories  to  the  higher  levels  of  cultural, 
Intellectual,  professional,  and  political 
achievements.  They  have  lived  and 
worked  for  our  country,  and  In  time  of 
war  they  have  fought  and  died  for  It. 

It  was  because  Americans  and  Poles 
thought  alike  that  freedom  fighters  such 
as  Casimir  Pulaski  and  Thaddeus  Koscl- 
uszko  decided  to  come  to  America  and 
help  in  the  colonists'  struggle  for  their 
independence. 

As  our  late,  beloved  President  Kennedy 
said: 

Poland  may  be  a  satellite  government,  but 
the  Poles  are  not  a  satellite  people. 

Our  ties  with  Poland  and  the  Polish 
people  are  broad  and  deep,  and  they  are 
enduring.  America's  ties  with  Poland 
are  with  the  people — and  not  with  a 
Soviet-dominated  government. 

This  year  over  30  million  Poles  in  Po- 
land and  over  12  million  Poles  scattered 
throughout  the  world  will  celebrate  the 
1,000th  year  anniversary  of  Poland's  ad- 
herence to  Catholicism.  This  historical 
event  contributed  to  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tian civilization  well  over  the  globe. 

Loyalty  to  its  faith  has  fortified  Poland 
for  years  with  indomitable  resistance  to 
the  tyrarmy  of  communism  in  a  way  to 
compel  the  admiration  of  the  world.  As 
it  has  held  fast  to  this  faith,  it  has  served 
as  an  example  to  all  nations  to  uphold 
Christian  belief  against  ruthless  aggres- 
sion. 

Indeed,  the  millennium  of  Polish 
Christianity  holds  significance  for  every- 
one who  believes  In  the  dignity  of  the 
human  spirit  and  In  its  aspiration  to 
freedom  under  Qod. 

Tragically,  the  past  two  centuries  have 
witnessed  unparalleled  disaster  for  Po- 
land as  a  nation.  But  throughout  these 
disasters,  the  spirit  of  the  people  has  re- 
mained unbowed  and  unbroken.  United 
by  their  language,  their  love  of  liberty, 
and  their  faith,  they  have  defied  every 
effort   to  destroy  or  divide  them. 

It  Is  fitting  tliat  we  here  should  con- 
tinue to  pay  warm  tribute  to  Poland's 
defenders  of  freedom  for  the  past  1,000 
years  and  those  who  carry  on  the  fight 
of  today.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Sim  will  rise  again  on  a  free  Ppland 
when  her  people  will  once  more  be  able 
to  practice  the  national  traditions  for 
which  she  has  sacrificed. 

The  objective  of  the  United  States  has 
been — and  will  continue  to  be — the  re- 
turn of  freedom  to  Poland  and  to  captive 
nations  everywhere. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  singular  honor  for  me  to 
rise  here  today  to  join  our  colleagues  in 
both  Houses  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  to  Join 
the  Governors  of  all  our  States,  and  to 
join  with  millions  of  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, in  honoring  the  Polish  people  for 
two  milestones  in  their  long  and  noble 
history. 

First,  we  are  celebrating  this  year, 
1966,  the  1,000th  anniversary  of  Chris- 
tianity In  Poland,  and  second,  175  years 
ago  on  May  3,  1791  the  Polish  people 
adopted  their  now  famous  progressive 
Constitution. 

The  Constitution  of  1791,  which  inci- 
dentally never  had  the  opportunity  to 


work  for  the  people,  was  a  daring  politi- 
cal experiment  that  must  rank  alongside 
of  our  own  Constitution  which  had  been 
adopted  two  years  prior,  in  1789.  The 
Constitution  would  have  given  the  Pol- 
ish people  a  cabinet-type  government 
with  an  elected  assembly,  but  more  im- 
portantly, it  would  have  returned 
sovereignty  to  the  people.  Shortly  after 
the  Constitution  was  adopted  the  Rus- 
sians Invaded  the  country,  and  in  the 
years,  1793  poland  was  partitioned  be- 
tween Russia  and  Prussia.  Thus  ended 
what  the  Russians  then  called  a  "dan- 
gerous novelty." 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  through  good 
times  and  bad,  through  dictatorships 
and  anarchy,  through  unity  and  parti- 
tion, through  war  and  peace,  through 
democracy  and  communism,  the  Poles 
have  for  1.000  years  guarded  their  faith 
with  passion  and  love.  The  devotion  of 
the  Polish  nation  to  their  faith  has 
brought  to  themselves  and  all  western 
man  a  more  noble  culture,  magnificent 
literature,  a  fine  civilization,  and  a  vital- 
ity of  spirit  seldom  matched;  never  sur- 
passed. 

That  astute  observer  of  the  American 
system  of  goverrunent,  De  Tocquevllle, 
also  observed: 

Christianity  is  the  CMnpanlon  of  liberty 
In  all  its  conflicts — the  cradle  of  its  Infancy, 
and  the  divine  source  of  its  claims. 

Let  us  hope  as  we  observe  the  year  of 
the  millennium,  that  liberty  and  Chris- 
t'anity  have  a  splendid  destiny  in  the 
future  of  Poland. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  May 
1966,  the  people  of  Poland  and  all  their 
friends  throughout  the  world  will  cele- 
brate the  Polish  millennium. 

This  is  a  great  and  solemn  occasion. 
It  is.  after  all,  Poland's  1,000th  birthday. 
And  it  is  an  occasion  that  fills  us  all  with 
a  deep  sense  of  pride  and  affection  for 
this  country  and  her  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  entitled  my  brief 
remarks  to  you  for  this  occasion,  "The 
Polish  Millennium:  A  Reaffirmation  of 
Poland's  Unity  with  the  West  and 
Friendship  with  America." 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  fitting  subject  for  this 
celebration  because  it  symbolizes  at  once 
the  unity  of  Poland  and  America — a 
unity  formed  by  a  common  cultural  and 
a  common  spiritual  heritage;  a  unity 
sealed  by  common  sacrifices  in  war  and 
peace;  a  unity  in  which  each  feelS  a  deep 
interior  commitment  to  Western  civili- 
zation and  all  it  stands  for;  a  unity  made 
everlasting  by  a  blood  relationship  that 
shall  always  exist  so  long  as  both  nations 
Uve. 

POLISH-AMERICAN    FBIXNDSHIP 

What  more  can  be  said  on  this  subject 
that  has  not  already  been  said  and  that 
you  do  not  already  know? 

I  doubt  if  there  is  much  that  I  can  say 
that  would  really  be  new-  on  this  matter. 
But  this  does  not  detract  from  the  neces- 
sity of  restating  those  enduring  char- 
acteristics of  this  close  and  friendly 
relationship  that  exists  between  America 
and  Poland. 

It  is  comforting  to  all  Polish- 
Americans  to  reconsider  the  root£  of 
their  heritage  in  this  land  of  ours. 
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Ii  Is  comforttng  because  all  feel  a  sense 

of  just  pnde  :n  the  achievements  of  their 
parents,  grandparents,  and  distant  an- 
cestors. By  honoring  our  forebears. 
'Whatever  their  national  origin,  we.  as 
Americans,  can  all  feel  an  even  greater 
compulsion  within  ourselves  to  be  a 
credit  to  ihem  and  to  all  .Americans  who 
have  none  before  us  and  who  during  their 
br;et  years  on  this  earth  contributed  to 
and  participated  in  the  greatness  of  our 
Ndiion  s  bounty  For  we,  as  their  heirs. 
must  new  carry  forth  the  responsibilities 
and  casks  of  our  great  world  democracy 
U)  whom  the  oppressed  of  the  world  look 
for  hope  m  the  future. 

I  have  said  that  the  commemoration  of 
the  Polish  millennium  is  a  time  to  re- 
a*lirm  Poland's  historic  unity  with  the 
West  and  to  reaffirm  her  friendship  with 
America.  To  do  both  simultaneously  is 
not  a  mutually  exclusive  task— by  no 
means,  for  one  is  the  reatlirmation  of  the 
ither  To  speak  of  a  profound  bond  of 
friendship  between  Poland  and  America 
IS  first  uf  ail  to  speak  of  a  common  com- 
mitment to  Western  civilization. 

'Western  civilization'  —this  is  a  gran- 
diose and  esoteric  term,  but  It  is  a  term, 
nonetheless,  that  has  much  meaning  for 
us  all.  It  is  a  term  that  brings  together 
into  one  idea  all  those  great  qualities  of 
Ll-ie  West  that  Americans  and  Europeans 
hold  dear — qualities  for  which  many  of  us 
have  been  willing  to  fight  and  die  so  that 
they  would  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

Though  Poland  is  situated  geograph- 
ically m  Eastern  Europe,  it  is,  none- 
theless, a  child  of  Western  culture.  And  ■ 
Doth  as  a  contributor  to  and  recipient  of 
Western  civilization.  Poland  has  held  a 
place  of  respect  and  renown  in  the  an- 
nals of  uorld  history.  This  unity  of  Po- 
land with  the  West  was  established  1,000 
vears  ago  In  a  conscioiLs  policy  that  was 
directed  toward  securing  Polish  national 
interests  as  then  conceived  Prince  Miesz- 
ko  of  Poland  alined  his  na'lon  with  Otto 
I.  the  ruler  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in 
the  West,  married  the  Czech  princess 
Dabrowka,  adopted  Christianity  for  his 
counlrv,  and  Inaugurated  a  close  rela- 
tionship with  the  Pope,  giving  Poland 
thereby  the  special  protection  of  the  Holy 
See 

By  these  actions  taken  a  thousand 
vears  ago  Poland  was  united  with  the 
West  and  hence  began  the  development 
of  a  siiared  historical  experience. 

What  this  shared  historical  experience 
was  I  can  illustrate  by  recalling  a  few 
events  of  the  past 

One  of  Poland's  great  leaders  was  Casl- 
mlr  III  or  as  he  is  called,  Casimlr  the 
Great.  During  Casimlr  Ill's  reign — 
1333_70 — Poland  experienced  a  great  na- 
tional revival.  In  the  decades  before  Po- 
land had  suffered  from  Internal  division 
and  decimation  of  its  population  by  wars 
with  her  external  enemies.  On  coming  to 
power,  Casimlr  consolidated  his  royal  au- 
thority, reformed  public  administration, 
judiciary  and  currency  along  Western 
patterns,  and  among  other  reforms  and 
iimovations  promulgated  a  code  of  laws 
known  as  the  Statutes  of  WisHca.  In 
1369.  Ca-slmlr  also  founded  the  great  Pol- 
ish University  at  Cracow  which  in  the 


later  Polish -Li thuaiUan  Jagellonlan  dy- 
nasty became  a  seminal  source  of  'West- 
em  thoiight  and  influence  in  Poland.  In- 
deed. In  the  16th  century  Cracow  be- 
came one  of  the  great  European  centers 
of  humanist  scholarship.  Renaissance 
archltectiu-e  and  art,  Polish  poetry  and 
prose. 

In  Stephen  Bathory— 1575-86— Poland 
had  one  of  its  greatest  rulers.  Bathory 
had  consolidated  Polish  dominion  over 
various  eastern  and  western  territories, 
checked  Russia's  Ivan  the  Terrible  from 
reaching  the  Baltic,  and  among  other 
things  reformed  the  Polish  judiciary  and 
founded  the  University  of  Wilno  In  1579. 
This  university  was  the  farthest  outpost 
of  Western  culture  in  the  East. 

During  these  centuries,  therefore, 
Poland  stood  as  a  centurion  gusu'dlng 
eastern  approswihes  to  Europe  against 
the  barbarian  Tatars.  MGscovltes.  and 
Turks.  The  world  will  long  remember 
the  gallant  John  m  Sobleskl  who  in 
1683  rescued  Vienna  from  the  Turks. 
Indeed,  the  Poles  under  Pllsudskl  played 
a  similar  role  during  1920-22  when  In  a 
victory  at  the  gates  of  Warsaw  they 
stfemmed  the  tide  of  the  Bolshevik  ad- 
vance into  Europe  from  the  East. 

The  unity  of  Poland  with  the  West  has 
also  been  evident  In  the  sphere  of  cul- 
ture. Polish  culture  Is  distinguished  by 
its  l.OOO-year-old  adherence  to  Roman 
Catholicism,  for  &s  the  dominant  religion 
when  Poland  became  a  part  of  the  West, 
Catholicism  provided  the  conduit  for  the 
inflow  of  Western  cultural  values  Into 
Poland.  By  its  spiritual  union  with 
Rome  In  the  10th  century  rather  than 
with  Constantinople,  as  was  the  case 
with  Russia,  Poland  became  an  Integral 
part  of  the  larger  complex  of  Western 
civilization  that  was  then  taking  shape 
in  Western  Europe.  During  subsequent 
centuries  Prance  had  exercised  a  great 
influence  on  Polish  cultural  development. 
Henry  of  Valois  ruled  Poland  for  13 
months  and  then  became  King  Henry 
m  of  Prance.  Italy,  to  a  lesser  degree, 
and  at  times  Oermsmy,  had  also  made 
their  cultural  Impact  on  the  Poles. 

The  cultural  history  of  Poland  speaks 
for  itself.  In  the  lOth  century,  Polish 
literature  began  to  develop  in  Latin,  the 
cultural  language  of  the  West.  In  the 
mld-14th  century,  Poland's  oldest  uni- 
versity was  foimded  at  Cracow,  and  was 
to  become  a  beacon  of  Western  culture 
in  Eastern  Europe.  In  the  16th  century, 
Poland  produced  great  writers  and  poets 
in  MlkolaJ  Rey.  the  "father  of  Polish 
literature."  the  poet,  Jan  Kochanowskl. 
and  the  Jesuit  priest.  Father  Piotr 
Skarga.  In  the  17th  century.  Polish  lit- 
erature had  its  golden  age  with  Sarbiew- 
ski  who  vras  recognized  all  over  Europe 
as  one  of  the  greatest  Latin  baroque  poets 
and  was  called  the  "Christian  Horace." 

In  the  arts,  sciences,  and  scholarship 
of  the  Western  World  the  Poles  con- 
tributed richly.  Such  names  as  Chopin, 
Paderewski,  and  Rubinstein  in  music; 
Michlewlcz.  Reymont,  and  Slenkiewicz 
in  literature;  C(^)emicus  and  Madam 
Curie-Sklodowski  in  science — all  are 
names  familiar  to  the  student  of  our 
Western  civilization. 


These  are  all  familiar  names  to  us  be- 
cause Poles  and  Americans  are  them- 
selves children  of  Western  civilization. 
Their  mutual  identities  are  immistak- 
able.  For  when  the  Polish  people  came 
to  America,  they  brought  with  them  a 
commonly  shared  heritage,  and  in  the 
fullness  of  their  generous  souls,  they 
fused  all  the  great  values  of  Poland  with 
those  of  America. 

This  great  historical  developmentr— 
this  fusion  of  common  cultural  and  so- 
cial Interests — this  augmenting  of  the 
great  values  of  Western  civilization  here 
in  America  from  those  rich  resources  of 
Poland — all  had  a  profound  and  lasting 
effect;  for  what  it  did  was  to  establish 
the  foundation  for  the  lasting  bond  of 
friendship  between  Poland  and  America. 

The  manifestation  of  this  bond  of 
friendship  are  evident  in  two  ways; 
namely,  in  what  Poland  had  done  for 
America,  and  in  what  America  has  done 
for  Poland. 

Let  us  flrst  consider  the  Polish  con- 
tributions. 

At  the  outset  I  say  without  equivoca- 
tion that  America  can  be  proud  of  her 
citizens  of  Polish  extraction.  Ever  since 
the  time  when  the  first  Polish  settlers  of 
Colonial  'Virginia  took  up  their  trade  as 
makers  of  "pitch,  tar.  and  potash."  the 
Poles  have,  in  ways  htimble  and  heroic, 
small  and  great,  contributed  richly  to 
the  American  civilization. 

Every  schoolchild  in  America  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Republic  until  today 
Icnows  that  Poland  gave  America  Thad- 
deus  Kosciuszko  and  Casimir  Pulasld. 
Both  of  these  great  sons  of  Poland  were 
soldiers  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  to 
the  cause  of  American  Independence 
their  services,  judged  by  the  most  ob- 
jective historian,  have  been  regarded  as 
being  worthy  of  the  highest  commenda- 
tion. 

The  exploits  of  these  two  truly  great 
soldiers  need  no  recoimtlng.  so  familiar 
are  their  deeds  to  all  of  us.  Long  have 
they — their  deeds,  their  ideals,  their  very 
beings — become  a  part  of  our  American 
heritage,  and  whenever  Americans  re- 
flect upon  the  benefits  of  democracy  and 
whenever  they  proclaim  to  the  world  the 
blessings  of  the  American  way  of  life, 
they  pay  tribute  at  once  to  Poland's 
great  sons  of  freedom,  and  indeed. 
America's  great  sons  of  freedom,  Pulaski 
and  Kosciuszko. 

Since  the  days  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, the  contributions  of  the  Polish 
people  to  America  have  been  so  great 
they  might  well  be  termed  without  ex- 
aggeration, inestimable.  At  the  end  of 
the  19th  century  and  during  the  early 
20th.  America's  great  industrial  order 
was  then  being  developed.  During  this 
period  men  and  women  of  Poland  came 
to  this  country  and  they  engaged  their 
energies  and  skills  to  the  building  of 
this  new  and  powerful  economic  system. 

Today,  the  sons  and  grandsons  of 
those  Polish  citizens  play  a  large  part 
in  sustaining  and  enlarging  this  indus- 
trial order — an  industrial  order  that  has 
become  so  vast  and  so  powerful  that  it 
is  regarded  as  the  basic  source  of  Amer- 
ica's supremacy  as  a  world  power. 
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However,  the  contributions  of  the 
Poles  and  their  descendants  to  American 
society  are  not  limited  to  the  industrial 
field  alone.  By  no  means.  Americans 
of  Polish  extraction  can  be  found  in  the 
ranks  of  America's  professional  groups, 
seizing  with  great  merit  and  distinction 
in  medicine  and  education,  law,  politics, 
and  government. 

But,  let  me  say  that  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  Poland's  contributions  to  Amer- 
ica cannot  be  fully  realized  until  one 
considers  the  contributions  of  Poland's 
sons  to  the  winning  of  America's  great 
wars  of  the  past  and  present.  These  men 
of  Poland  knew  no  sacrifice  too  great  to 
bear  so  that  freedom  would  survive  in  its 
struggle  against  militarism  and  tyranny. 
Those  who  may  walk  through  the  battle- 
field cemeteries  of  Normandy,  Anzio,  Iwo 
Jima.  and  the  other  cemeteries  holding 
the  heroes  of  other  wars  and  military 
actions — in  those  quiet,  peaceful  places 
they  will  find  mute  testimony  to  the 
courage  and  devotion  of  Poland's  Amer- 
ican sons  to  the  cause  of  htmian  free- 
dom. 

Under  the  colors  of  their  own  nation 
Poles  have  also  shared  America's  bur- 
dens against  a  common  enemy.  In 
World  War  I,  a  Polish  Army  was  orga- 
nized in  France  under  Jozef  Haller  as  its 
commander  in  chief.  In  World  War  n, 
a  new  Polish  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
were  formed  in  France,  amoimting  to 
80,000  men,  after  the  invasion  and  de- 
struction of  Poland  by  Nazi  Germany 
and  Communist  Russia.  The  Poles 
fought  at  the  side  of  Frenchmen  until 
the  collapse  of  Prance  in  Jime  1940.  At 
that  time  the  Polish  Government-ln- 
Exile  fled  to  Britain  and  there  formed  a 
new  army  which  later  on  was  to  flght 
heroically  in  Norway,  North  Africa,  Italy, 
Normandy,  Belgium,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. 

'  It  is  an  historical  fact  that  in  the 
Battle  of  Britain  in  1940,  that  critical 
test  for  the  sole  surviving  European 
democracy,  Polish  airmen  were  respon- 
sible for  over  15  percent  of  the  German 
air  losses.  In  all,  over  300.000  Poles 
served  abroad  in  the  Allied  armed  forces 
during  World  War  n. 

This  is  a  most  commendable  record  for 
a  state  that  did  not  formally  exist.  But 
it  comes  as  no  surprise  to  those  who  know 
the  Polish  capacity  for  courage  and  hero- 
Ism  in  a  struggle  for  freedom. 

It  had  been  the  hope  of  all  freemen 
that  after  the  war  Poland  would  be  re- 
constructed on  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy. But  regrettably,  Poland  was  over- 
run by  the  Soviet  Red  Army,  and  the 
Polish  spirit  of  democracy  did  not  have 
a  chance  to  emerge  and  direct  the  des- 
tiny of  this  much-oppressed  nation.  The 
Western  Allies  were  faced  with  an  im- 
possible task  when  the  war  came  to  an 
end. 

The  Russians  commanded  all  levers  of 
power  and  authority  in  Poland  either  di- 
rectly by  the  presence  of  the  Soviet  Army 
or  indirectly  through  the  Communist 
leadership  that  they  imported  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  take  over  the  Government. 
In  a  matter  of  a  few  years,  the  Commu- 
nists achieved  their  goals  imder  this  con- 
trolled situation  and  achieved  them  in  a 


commonly  known  fashion.  Terror  and 
violence  were  the  prelude  to  Poland's 
first  postwar  parliamentary  elections  in 
January  1947,  making  a  mockery  of  the 
democratic  processes.  Leaders  of  the 
genuine  democratic  forces  were  forced 
to  flee  Poland  as  the  Communists  pro- 
ceeded with  the  Sovietization  of  the 
country.  Within  a  short  time  Poland 
was  reconstructed  along  Soviet  lines,  and 
ultimately  reduced  to  the  status  of  a  sub- 
servient appendage  to  Soviet  pwwer  In 
Eastern  Europe. 

And  what  a  great  price  the  Polish  peo- 
ple were  forced  to  pay  by  their  Commu- 
nist overlords.  Political  freedom  was 
nonexistent;  the  church  became  the 
target  of  the  harshest  acts  of  oppression ; 
Polish  culture,  rich,  daring,  and  colorful, 
was  reduced  to  the  sterile  formulae  of 
so-called  Socialist  realism;  the  economy 
of  the  nation  was  socialized  and  struc- 
tured to  serve  more  the  needs  of  their 
Soviet  masters  than  the  necessities  of  the 
Polish  people. 

In  a  word.  Poland  was  enslaved. 

This  period  of  total  repression  existed 
imtil  the  political  crisis  in  June  1956 
brought  on  by  the  uprising  In  Poznan. 
This  disorder  was  the  prelude  for  the 
more  fundamental,  far-reaching  up- 
heaval that  took  place  in  October  1956. 
As  a  result  of  this  massive  demonstration 
of  popular  discontent,  the  Soviets  were 
compelled  to  grant  a  greater  degree  of 
independence  to  the  Polish  Communist 
Gomulka  regime,  and  the  regime  in  turn 
was  forced  to  make  concessions  by 
loosening  their  rigid  Stalinist  controls 
over  the  Polish  masses. 

During  the  past  decade  Polsmd  has 
be^n  able  to  retain  a  fairly  high  degree 
of^  independence  from  Moscow.  But, 
whatever  gestures  were  made  toward  lib- 
eralizing Polish  communism  in  1956  were 
in  these  past  years  effectively  countered 
by  the  absolute  refusal  of  the  regime  to 
share  its  i>ower  and  authority  with  the 
masses.  Culture  remains  tightly  con- 
trolled within  the  Communist  formula  of 
"Socialist  realism."  The  authority  of  the 
police  had  been  curtailed,  but  no  genuine 
freedom  of  speech  was  to  emerge.  Re- 
ligion continues  to  be  sharply  attacked 
and  its  practice  curtailed  in  the  most 
subtle  ways. 

Recently,  Poland's  Primate  Cardinal 
Wysz3TTskl  was  not  permitted  to  leave 
Poland  in  order  to  participate  in  a  cele- 
bration of  the  Polish  millennium  being 
held  in  Rome.  It  is  also  doubtful 
whether  Pope  Paul  will  be  able  to  accept 
the  invitation  of  the  Polish  bishops  to 
visit  Poland  during  Its  millennium  cele- 
bration In  May  of  this  year.  The  regime 
abhors  Poland's  Catholicism,  and  it  en- 
gages in  a  continuous  struggle  to  reduce 
its  influence  among  the  near  totally 
Catholic  Polish  population. 

In  the  economic  reals,  certain  gains 
have  been  maintained  in  the  area  of 
private  enterprise.  In  contrast  to  the 
experience  of  other  countries  in  Com- 
munist East  Europe,  Poland's  agriculture 
remains  largely  in  private  hands.  In 
1963,  the  private  sector  accounted  for  89 
percent  of  the  total  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  embraced  85.7  percent, of  the 


total  agricultural  land.  In  fact,  the  per- 
centage of  I^nd  in  the  private  sector  in- 
creased from  77.3  percent  in  1955  to  85.7 
percent  in  1963. 

Poland  s  industrial  sector  is.  of  course, 
predominantly  state-owned  and  oper- 
ated. In  1963,  state-owned  enterprises 
accounted  for  89.3  percent  of  total  In- 
dustrial production  and  employed  86.2 
percent  of  all  Industrial  labor.  Most  of 
the  remaining  percentage  constituted  co- 
operative enterprises.  However,  the  pri- 
vate sector  shares  in  certain  Polish  in- 
dustries, the  food  processing  industry  be- 
ing the  largest. 

Of  Poland's  7,255  private  industrial 
units,  3,744  engage  in  food  processing. 
These  enterprises  accoimt  for  over  one- 
half  of  total  private  industrial  production 
and  over  one-third  of  private  industrial 
employment.  Moreover,  the  private  sec- 
tor shares  in  the  nation's  industrial 
handicraft  enterprises  Poland  has  97,- 
960  privately  owned  industrial  handi- 
craft workshops  employing  163,859  per- 
sons. 

■What  these  economic  figures  on  private 
enterprise  in  Poland  mean  is  simply  that 
in  certain  sectors  of  Polish  life  the 
people  maintain  a  determined  position 
against  total  sovietization  of  their  econ- 
omy. Similarly,  in  Polish  religious  life, 
imrelenting  popular  support  for  the 
church  during  her  periods  of  conflict 
with  the  regime  is  a  manifestation  of  the 
Poles'  resolve  to  maintain  their  dignity 
as  men  who  wish  to  worship  their  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
conscience. 

Earlier  in  my  speech  I  described  the 
eternal  bond  of  friendship  between  Po- 
land and  America  in  a  twofold  manner, 
that  is.  what  Poland  has  done  for  Amer- 
ica and  what  America  has  done  for  Po- 
land. I  have  given  examples  of  the  flrst 
part  of  this  equation:  for  a  few  moments 
I  wotild  like  to  simimarlze  what  I  think 
America  has  done  for  Poland. 

The  first  point  that  comes  to  mind 
is  that  America  had  given  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Polish  people  the  chance 
for  a  new  and  better  life  in  this  promised 
land  of  ours.  Their  own  homeland,  par- 
titioned among  the  great  powers  at  the 
end  of  the  18th  century,  existed  in  name 
only,  at  least  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of 
Polish  patriots,  and  during  the  period  of 
the  19th  century  until  the  Polish  Repub- 
lic was  established  after  World  War  I, 
the  homeland  suffered  from  cruel  foreign 
oppression.  America  gave  Poland's  chil- 
dren a  refuge  of  hope  and  security. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  played  an 
active  role  in  supporting  Polish  Interests 
during  World  War  I.  On  January  8, 
1918,  President  Wilson  In  his  Fourteen 
Points  demanded  an  Independent  Poland 
with  free  access  to  the  sea  and  thus  ele- 
vated Polish  concerns  to  the  highest 
level  of  Allied  purposes. 

In  the  post- World  War  n  period,  the 
United  States  supported  Polish  Interests 
to  the  extent  that  it  was  possible.  'While 
it  acquiesced  in  Russian  acquisition  of 
territory  up  to  the  old  Curzon  line,  the 
United  States  insisted  on  German  com- 
pensation to  Poland  in  the  West  along 
what  is  now  the  Oder-Nelsse  boundary. 
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When  ihe  Soviets  and  their  Communist 
ali:es  m  Poland  violated  rights  that  were 
guaranteed  under  International  agree- 
ment, the  United  States  lodged  vigorous 
protests. 

And  when  Poland  showed  the  first 
signs  of  independent  action  from  Moscow 
after  the  October  crisis  in  1956.  the 
United  States  offered  forms  of  economic 
assistance  to  help  the  Polish  people  and 
to  encourage  an  orientation  away  from 
Moscow  and  toward  the  West. 

.\nd  all  of  you  may  recall  that  at  the 
end  of  1965  the  children's  hospital  in 
Cracow  was  dedicated  This  hospital. 
costing  $12  million,  was  built  from 
American  funds. 

But  these  are  only  the  tangible,  more 
concrete  types  of  contributions  America 
has  made  to  Poland.  Perhaps.  America's 
K'reatest  contribution  lies  in  the  spiritual 
realm,  for  we  as  a  nation  have  never 
lost  faith  in  Poland  and  in  her  capacity 
to  take  her  place  atiwng  the  nations  of 
the  world  as  a  free  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  m  commenicratlng  as  we 
are  the  millennium  of  Po'.and  it  is  well 
for  us  to  reaffirm  the  central  Idea  of  Po- 
land's unity  with  the  West  and  her  unity 
and  friendship  with  America. 

A  thousand  years  ago  Prince  Mieszko 
had  brought  Poland  into  a  closer  rela- 
tionship with  the  West  as  a  political  act 
intended  to  preserve  Polish  Interests 
from  hostile  neighbors.  This  Pplish 
prince  brought  Poland  Into  the  family 
of  Western  Christian  nations.  He  made 
her  part  of  what  Is  now  a  commonly 
shared  Western  heritage.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  Communist-governed  Poland  of 
today  will  continae  its  gradual  orienta- 
tion to  the  We«t:  for  in  the  last  analysis 
it  Is  in  the  bosom  of  Western  civilization 
that  Polish  interests  can  be  most  fully 
achieved  and  Poland's  destiny  in  its  full- 
es'  capacity  can  be  realized. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
indeed  a  scnume  pleasure  for  me  to 
extend  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
to  the  people  of  Poland  as  they  observe 
two  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in 
their  long  and  vibrant  history.  They 
will  be  commemorating  two  events  which 
have  helped  moid  Polish  character  and 
'.vhich  the  people  of  Poland  sui  well  as  her 
m.:liion.s  of  friends  abroad  can  be  very 
proud 

One  of  the  events  Is  that  of  the  mil- 
lennium in  which  1,000  years  of  alle- 
giance to  Christianity  will  be  recognized. 
Celebrating  this  event  Is  indeed  a  tribute 
to  Poland  and  an  indication  of  the  long 
period  in  which  Poland  has  played  a 
dynamic  and  vital  role  m  the  affairs  of 
Europe  and  the  world.  Unfortunately, 
godless  Communist  leaders  have  refused 
to  cooperate  in  the  celebration.  Despite 
their  refusal,  however,  Cardinal  Wyszjm- 
skl  will  preside  over  the  program  which 
will  have  the  support  of  masses  of  the 
Polish  population  and  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

In  addition  to  pride  felt  over  their 
millennium,  the  people  of  Poland  will 
also  pause  to  commemorate  their  cele- 
brated Constitution  of  1791.  The  real 
significance  of  that  document  in  Polish 
history  lies  In  the  fact  that  It  was  the 


first  time  that  the  ruling  class  sought 
to  freely  expand  participation  in  govern- 
ing the  country  to  the  peasants.  The 
Constitution  also  sought  to  make  for  a 
more  stable  and  democratic  Poland. 
History  was  denied  an  opportunity  to 
judge  the  document  because  of  Russian 
intervention  in  April  1792.  Less  than  a 
year  after  the  Constitution  was  adopted 
Russian  soldiers  undertook  to  conquer 
the  country  and  demand  a  servile  and 
weak  Poland.  Russian  determination  to 
accept  only  a  weak  Poland  unfortunately 
has  prevailed  to  this  day,  and  she  has 
frequently  intervened  in  Polish  affairs  to 
make  certain  that  a  strong  Poland  does 
not  emerge. 

But  how  long  can  the  independent  and 
freedom-loving  spirit  of  Poland  be  sup- 
pressed? How  long  can  the  heel  of  com- 
mimism  sit  upon  the  historic  ideals  of 
Poland  which  fostered  men  such  as  those 
who  wrote  the  Constitution  of  1791?  No 
one,  of  course,  really  knows  the  answer 
to  these  questions.  But  it  is  certain  that 
the  people  of  Poland  have  not  forgotten 
that  spirit  and  idealism.  It  is  certain 
that  one  day  they  will  rise  up  united  and 
reassert  their  own  self-determination. 
That  is  a  day  toward  which  we  hope  the 
people  of  Poland  will  constantly  strive. 
The  true  Poland  wUl  yet  emerge  and  re- 
claim her  rightful  place  in  the  world. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
3,  millions  of  Poles  now  in  Poland  as  well 
as  people  of  Polish  descent  throughout 
the  world  will  join  In  marking  the  1.000th 
anniversary  of  Christianity  In  that  land. 
It  will  be  a  positive  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  despite  their  Communist 
overlords,  the  vast  majority  of  the  Po- 
lish people  still  remain  faithful  to  their 
religion  and  to  the  Lord  over  us  all. 

No  lengthy  statement  or  oration  on  my 
part  is  needed.  I  join  my  many  Polish- 
American  friends  In  the  fervent  hope 
and  prayer  that  their  brothers  in  Poland 
will  be  able  to  be  free  and  will  continue 
to  retain  their  faith  and  spirit. 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only 
the  people  of  Poland  but  the  entire  Chris- 
tian world  participates  in  the  1,000th 
anniversary  of  Christianity  in  Poland 
which  is  now  being  observed.  Religious 
observances  are  held  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  in  honor  of  the  Polish  millen- 
nium. The  adoption  of  Christianity  by 
the  Polish  people  in  the  year  966  makes 
them  one  of  the  oldest  Christian  nations 
with  a  proud  history,  culture,  and  civili- 
zation. 

The  observance  of  the  Polish  millen- 
nium coincides  this  year  with  the  175th 
armiversary  of  the  PoUsh  Constitution  of 
1791,  one  of  the  great  documents  of  free- 
dom of  modem  times.  May  3  of  each 
year,  the  anniversary  date  of  that  Con- 
stitution, has  in  recent  years  become  a 
rallying  date  for  the  freedom-loving  Po- 
lish people  everywhere  to  rededlcate 
themselves  to  the  struggle  for  Poland's 
liberation. 

On  the  occasion  of  these  two  Important 
anniversaries  I  am  glad  to  join  with  all 
Americans  of  Polish  extraction  in  this 
country  and  with  their  kinsmen  hi  Po- 
land today — a  land  where  true  freedom 
cannot  be  practiced— in  prayer  for  Po- 


land's early  liberation  from  communism 
and  its  rebirth  as  a  free  and  independent 
country.  'We  express  our  deep  friendship 
toward  the  jaeople  of  Poland  and  our 
moral  support  for  their  struggle  and  their 
righteous  cause. 

In  observing  these  two  great  events  in 
the  history  of  the  Polish  people,  we  are 
pleased  to  acknowledge  their  significance 
to  the  growth  of  Christianity  and  to  the 
development  of  freedom  In  the  Western 
World  and  of  civilization  generally.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  these  anniversaries  oc- 
cur at  a  time  when  Poland  Itself  Is  not 
free  and  its  people  are  not  able  to  partic- 
ipate in  these  observances  befitting  such 
a  great  nation.  We  hope,  however,  that 
in  the  very  near  future  Poland  will  be  re- 
stored to  Its  former  glory  and  that  It  will 
take  its  rightful  place  among  the  free 
nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Today,  May  3. 
marks  the  175th  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  Poland's  Constitution  of 
May  3,  1791.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  throughout 
the  United  States,  over  30.000  of  whom 
live  in  my  own  Seventh  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois,  will  pause  to  observe 
this  important  anniversary. 

This  year,  the  celebration  of  Polish 
Constitution  Day  has  a  special  signifi- 
cance, for  it  coincides  with  ceremonies 
marking  the  1,000th  anniversary  of 
Christianity  In  Poland  to  be  held  today 
by  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynski,  and 
thousands  of  participating  Poles,  at  the 
famed  Marian  shrine  at  Czestochowa. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  participate  in 
the  celebration  of  Poland's  millennium 
of  Christianity  on  April  19  by  delivering 
a  speech  in  the  House  of  Representative.-^ 
on  this  milestone  in  Polish  history,  and 
on  April  26  by  introducing  House  Jo  nt 
Resolution  1120  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  proclaim 
August  28.  1966.  as  "Polish  Millennium 
Day." 

Today  I  am  happy  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  Illinois  In  ob- 
serving Polish  Constitution  Day;  namely, 
the  Honorable  Dan  Rostenkowski. 
Democrat,  of  Illinois,  who  serves  as  the 
whip  in  the  Congress  for  the  Democrats 
from  Illinois,  the  Honorable  John  C. 
Kluczynski,  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  who 
is  the  chairman  of  the  important  Sub- 
committee on  Roads  of  the  House  Pub- 
he  Works  Committee,  and  the  Honorable 
Roman  C.  Pucinski,  Democrat,  of  Illinois, 
who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  and 
who  has  been  honored  by  being  selected 
as  general  chairman  of  the  All-Chicago 
Committee  To  Commemorate  Poland's 
Millennium,  as  well  as  my  friend  and 
neighbor  from  Milwaukee.  Hon.  Clement 
J.  Zablocki,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  who 
is  the  ranking  majority  member  of  the 
powerful  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

It  is  entirely  fitting  that  today  we 
should  observe  both  Polish  Constitution 
Day  and  the  Polish  millennium  of 
Christianity,  for  these  two  events  are 
Integral  parts  of  Polish  history. 
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The  Poles.  In  their  courageous  strug- 
gle against  the  tyrarmy  of  their  oppres- 
sors during  World  War  II.  were  termed 
"an  inspiration  for  mankind"  by  United 
States  President  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. Their  courage  is  again  demon- 
strated in  their  determination  to  cele- 
brate the  1.000th  anniversary  of  Chris- 
tianity In  their  homeland  despite  the 
barrage  of  obstacles  and  the  massive 
propaganda  campaign  the  Communist 
government  Is  undertaking  In  order  to 
deter  the  Poles  and  draw  wjrld  attention 
away  from  their  celebrations. 

When  they  were  about  to  lose  their  In- 
dependence 175  years  ago,  the  Poles 
graplilcally  demonstrated  their  courage 
by  taking  unprecedented  steps  to  make 
broad  and  far-reaching  changes  In  their 
government  structure.  These  changes 
resulted  In  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1791  which  made  Poland  a  limited 
monarchy  and  introduced  a  responsible 
cabinet  system  of  goverrmient.  Parlia- 
mentary representation  was  expanded, 
and  the  many  class  distinctions  were 
wiped  out.  At  the  time  it  was  adopted, 
this  Constitution  was  regarded  as  a 
Lberal,  democratic,  and  progressive  doc- 
ument, the  first  of  its  kind  adopted  in 
any  country  in  central  and  eastern  Eu- 
rope, and  it  strengthened  Poland  and 
put  the  Polish  people  In  a  better  position 
to  resist  their  foes. 

Soon  after,  however,  Poland  was  In- 
vaded by  the  Russians  and  the  second 
partition  of  Poland  took  place  In  1793, 
with  Russia  and  Prussia  reducing  Po- 
land to  less  than  one-third  of  its  original 
size,  and  bringing  to  an  end  Poland  as 
an  independent  state. 

Although  the  Poles  did  not  have  the 
privilege  to  live  for  long  under  this  Con- 
stitution and  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
freedom  it  provided,  we  know  they  have 
fought  bravely  for  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence, and  they  have  enriched  the 
institutions  of  freedom  in  many  ways. 
In  the  American  War  of  Independence, 
the  Polish  heroes,  Koscluszko  and  Pulas- 
ki, made  a  major  contribution  to  our  own 
struggle  for  liberty  and  a  democratic  way 
of  life.  While  a  free  Poland  has  become 
a  thing  of  the  past,  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  1791  lives  on  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Polish  people,  and  one  day  soon 
the  dream  of  freedom  for  which  they 
have  struggled  unceasingly  and  which 
they  have  cherished  over  the  turbulent 
centuries  will  be  realized. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
1.000th  anniversary  of  the  emergence  of 
Poland  as  a  nation  focuses  attention  not 
alone  on  the  vast  contribution  her  peo- 
ple have  made  to  the  civilization  of  the 
world  but  also  on  the  fact  that  this  con- 
tribution includes  providing  to  our  coim- 
try  many  of  our  most  valuable  citizens. 

An  outstanding  example  of  this  con- 
tribution Is  found  In  the  15th  District  of 
Texas.  I  am  proud  to  say.  in  McCook,  an 
extensive  and  efficient  agricultural  urea 
northwest  of  Mission.  Here  descendants 
from  these  great  Poles  have  proven  their 
heritage  of  Industrious  stability  by  build- 
ing a  farming  oasis  from  the  sand  and 
brush  of  the  border  area. 


As  with  these  friends  In  McCook, 
through  the  years  Poland  has  sent  to 
the  United  States  men  and  women  who 
have  turned  their  productive  energies  to 
the  building  of  their  adopted  country. 
Their  descendants  are  found  today  In 
virtually  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

These  Americans  of  Polish  extraction 
are  known  to  me  and  to  their  neighbors 
as  honest,  devout,  hardworking  family 
people  who  add  to  the  strength  of  our 
Nation. 

It  is  a  real  privilege  for  me  to  join  In 
saluting  them  with  un  saludo  to  the 
coimtry  of  their  origin. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Polish 
Constitution  Day  is  a  distinct  and  mem- 
orable landmark  in  Poland's  modem 
history.  The  drafting  and  adoption  of 
that  Constitution  In  1791  by  patriotic 
Polish  leaders  marked  a  turning  point 
in  the  history  of  that  coimtry.  By  that 
significant  document  the  Poles  effected 
a  peaceful  change  In  the  structure  of 
their  government  without  resorting  to 
the  bloody  and  violent  measures  which 
characterized  the  French  Revolution. 
By  adopting  a  Uberal,  progressive,  and 
popular  Constitution  they  led  their  coim- 
trymen  from  the  feudal  paths  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  broad  and  bright 
highways  of  modern  times. 

That  Constitution  contained  many 
provisions  which  still  retain  their  valid- 
ity and  vitality  today.  By  these  provi- 
sions the  authority  of  the  monarch  was 
sharply  curtailed,  and  ministerial  re- 
sponsibility was  established.  The  Intri- 
cate and  obstructive  features  of  the  old 
system  were  eliminated.  The  upper 
chamber  lost  some  of  Its  preponderant 
powers  and  the  second  chamber,  the 
elective  representative  body  of  the  na- 
tion, was  vested  with  genuine  legislative 
authority.  Economic  barriers  between 
the  nobility  and  the  bourgeoisie  were 
drastically  lowered. 

The  townsmen  recovered  their  judi- 
cial autonomy  and  gained  a  number  of 
political  rights,  especially  that  of  admis- 
sion to  many  of  the  higher  offices.  The 
peasantry  were  taken  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law.  And  finally,  religious 
toleration  was  established.  The  Consti- 
tution abolished  the  worst  abuses  from 
which  Poland  had  been  suffering  for 
centuries.  Through  the  abolition  of  the 
most  crying  political  evils  of  the  old  re- 
gime, and  by  granting  increased  free- 
dom of  action  to  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  the  Constitution  of  1791  marked 
a  great  advance  over  all  previous  at- 
tempts at  reform  in  Poland. 

Unfortunately,  before  the  Poles  had 
any  chance  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this 
Constitution  their  homeland  was  divided 
among  the  autocrats  of  Austria.  Prussia, 
and  Russia.  Having  thus  lost  their 
sovereign  existence  and  national  inde- 
pendence, Poles  became  subjects  of  alien 
governments  in  their  homeland,  and  for 
more  than  120  years  they  lived  under 
oppressive  foreign  regimes.  Then,  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  First  World  War, 
when  they  witnessed  the  defeat  and  dis- 
integration of  the  governments  oppress- 
ing them,  they  joyfully  seized  upon  the 
opportunity  and  regained  their  national 


freedom.  And  the  birth  of  the  Republic 
of  Poland  in  1918  signified  also  the  re- 
surgence of  the  spirit  embodied  In  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791. 

On  the  anniversary  observance  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  Day.  one  finds  It  im- 
possible to  omit  a  reference  to  today's 
Poland,  which  is  a  far  cry  from  what  all 
patriotic  and  liberty-loving  Poles  had 
hoped  it  to  be.  They  had  dreamed, 
prayed,  and  worked  for  a  liberated,  free, 
and  independent  Poland.  We  all  know 
that  since  the  treacherous  rape  of  their 
country  at  the  end  of  the  last  war  these 
Poles  have  not  known  freedom  there. 

Though  they  may  be  somewhat  less  op- 
pressed than  peoples  in  other  Soviet 
satellite  countries,  genuine  democracy 
has  been  blotted  out  In  Poland  by  their 
Commimlst  masters.  They  are  not  even 
allowed,  through  the  deliberate  hin- 
drance of  their  Govenunent,  to  celebrate 
the  millennium  of  their  Chrlstlanlzatlon. 
In  short,  the  fate  of  these  30  million 
faithful  Poles  is  tightly  tied  to  the  chariot 
of  the  Kremlin.  But  even  under  such 
imrelenting  oppressions  these  dauntless 
souls  cling  to  their  noble  Ideals  and  ob- 
serve the  anniversary  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  1791. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Spealcer,  1,000  years 
ago  in  the  year  966,  the  Polish  nation 
accepted  Christianity  in  the  Latin  rite 
with  the  conversion  of  Polish  Prince 
Mieszko,  and  forevermore  linked  Itself 
with  western  civilization  by  culture, 
tradition  and  destiny.  Christianity,  as 
we  all  know,  began  with  the  birth  of 
Christ  approximately  2,000  years  ago. 
For  half  that  time  the  Poles  have  been 
a  Christian  people.  It  is  difficult  to 
realize  the  enormity  of  this  fact  or  the 
fullness  of  Its  meaning. 

In  those  thousand  years  much  has 
changed  In  the  world,  while  Poland  re- 
mained constant  and  unchanging  in  her 
faith.  An  Illustration  or  two  will  help  to 
show  how  enormous  an  achievement  this 
has  been.  When  Prince  Mieszko  ac- 
cepted Christianity  In  966,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  ruled  by  Pope  John 
xni.  Otto  the  Great  had  recently  be- 
come Holy  Roman  Emperor.  The  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  and  Indeed  the  mag- 
nificent Byzantine  Empire,  have  long 
since  gone  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
At  approximately  the  time  Christianity 
made  its  first  inroads  into  Poland,  the 
rule  of  the  Sung  Dynasty  in  China  be- 
gan and  the  Patimid  Dynasty  In  Egypt 
started.  All  of  these  examples  are  found 
today  only  In  history  books  and  tracts, 
but  Christianity  in  Poland  is  a  living 
element  to  most  of  Poland's  32  million 
people. 

The  eyes  of  millions  of  people  around 
the  world  are  on  Poland  today,  for  It  Is 
here  the  spirit  of  communism  has  come 
face  to  face  with  the  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity. The  Government  of  Poland  knows 
this,  and  I  suspect  It  makes  them  quite 
unesisy.  Nevertheless,  the  Communist 
goverrmaent  Is  making  an  attempt  In  this 
millennium  year  to  prove  to  the  world, 
perhaps  more  so  to  themselves  than  to 
others,  that  the  religion  of  communism 
Is  truly  the  wave  of  the  future,  and  that 
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the  religion  of  Christ  is  a  ripple  of  the 
past 

Judging  the  future  of  Poland  from  its 
pa,st.  both  It  and  Christianity  have  a 
magnificent  future  By  its  own  acts,  the 
Government  has  denied  entrance  to  the 
country,  and  therefore  contact  with  its 
own  people,  of  religious  leaders  from 
many  countries  of  the  world,  including 
the  spiritual  leader  of  Roman  Catholl- 
cism.,  Pope  Paul  V'l.  There  is  something 
disquieting,  perhaps  even  disturbing 
about  this,  when  we  realize  that  Paul. 
a  popular  Pope,  has  been  warmJy  greeted 
by  Arabs  and  Jews  In  the  Middle  East, 
by  millions  of  non-Christians  in  India, 
and  by  miihons  of  all  faiths  m  New  York 
City  Paul,  who  pleads  for  food  and  for 
jx-ace  who  embraces  the  spiritual  leaders 
of  many  churches  in  a  sincere  effort  to 
carry  out  the  ecumenical  rei,}!-ms  of 
Pope  John.  XXni,  who  has  met  recently 
for  the  first  time  In  history  with  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  Soviet  state.  Is 
refused  an  invitation  to  meet  with  people 
who  have  been  Christians  for  1.000  vears. 

Why  is  the  Polish  Government  so 
tightly  controlling  tourism  this  year? 
Cf  what  are  they  afraid'  Stalin  haa 
already  told  them  the  Pope  has  no  le- 
gions: indeed  he  does  not  Why  has  the 
Government  reacted  so  strongly  to  pil- 
grimages, special  Masses,  and  other  re- 
ligious devotions? 

We  Icnow  the  answer,  Mr,  Speaker, 
and  I  thl.ok  the  Communists  also  know 
It;  in  another  thousand  years  Poland 
will  still  be  a  Christian  nation,  and  Com- 
munism will  have  gone  the  way  of  em- 
pires and  dynasties  that  hay  fallen  to 
the  wayside  on  the  road  of  history. 

Mr  RY.\N.  Mr  Speaker,  each  year  on 
May  3.  fret:'dom-lovlng  Poles  everywhere 
commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the 
kireat  Polish  Constitution  of  1791. 

The  Polish  Constitution,  was  signed 
just  4  years  after  the  ratification  of  our 
own  great  Constitution.  In  certain  re- 
spects, it^  history  was  quite  similar.  Like 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  chief 
weakness  of  the  previous  Polish  Consti- 
tution was  that  its  concern  with  protect- 
ing the  people  against  executive  tyranny 
prevent^'d  the  e.xecutive  from  taking 
eiTective  action. 

Under  the  previous  Constitution,  the 
.^o-called  liberum  veto  granted  every 
member  of  the  Polish  legislature  a  veto 
over  all  proposed  legislation.  Por  a  na- 
tion which  had  already  had  a  long  and 
unhappy  experience  with  the  usurpation 
of  legitimate  authority  by  autocratic 
regimes,  the  liberum.  veto  was  conceived 
as  the  ultimate  protection  against  the 
tyraiiny  of  the  exwutive. 

Unfortunately,  the  weaknesses  of  this 
form  of  Roussellian  democracy  became 
quickly  apparent.  Even  among  men  of 
like  interests,  the  unlimited  veto  all  too 
often  weakens  effective  joint  action.  In 
the  case  of  a  national  legislature,  which 
by  ius  very  nature  represents  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  major  conflicting  Interest 
groups  of  the  nation,  the  unlimited  veto 
becomes  an  eflectlve  block  on  any  real 
executive  or  legislative  action.  The 
liberum  veto  was  an  effectlvp  brake  on 
executive  tyranny,  but  lt,=;  disabling  qual- 


ities had  a  divlsiTe  effect  that  sillowed 
other  nations  to  take  advantage  of 
Poland's  inability  to  initiate  joint  action 
In  the  face  of  internal  and  external 
crises. 

As  did  the  framers  of  our  own  Con- 
stitution. Poland's  national  leaders  took 
action  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century 
to  strengthen  the  executive  power  of 
their  National  CJovemment.  The  system 
which  evolved,  however,  was  more  akin 
to  the  British  system  of  government  than 
our  own.  With  a  long  history  of  royal 
succession,  the  Poles  turned  to  the  Brit- 
ish model  of  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
The  executive  power  was  formally  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  King;  however,  any 
act  of  the  King  had  to  be  approved  by 
the  Council  of  Ministers  who.  In  turn, 
were  responsible  to  the  legislature. 

This  was  quite  similar  to  the  working 
of  the  British  system  in  the  18th  century 
when  the  initiatives  of  the  King  were 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  legislature. 
Over  the  last  century  and  a  half,  the 
operation  of  British  democracy  has 
evolved  to  the  point  where  the  monarch 
simply  performs  a  formal  and  symbolic 
function.  It  would  be  fair  to  say  that. 
If  all  had  gone  well,  a  similar  evolution 
probably  would  have  occurred  in  the 
Polish  system. 

As  ^e  now  know,  all  did  not  go  well. 
The  very  effectiveness  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution infuriated  Poland's  autocratic 
neighbor,  Catherine  the  Great  of  Im- 
perial Russia.  Within  a  year,  Catherine 
had  massed  her  forces  to  teach  a  lesson 
to  the  "Jacobins  of  Warsaw,"  and  nip  this 
new  spirit  of  democracy  in  the  bud  lest 
it  spread  east  to  threaten  her  own  Im- 
perial prerogative. 

Among  those  ill -equipped  but  cou- 
rageous patriots  who  rallied  to  meet  the 
Russian  challenge  was  the  great  Polish 
democrat  and  national  hero,  Thaddeus 
Kosciiiszko.  a  man  who  had  already 
served  with  courjige  and  resourcefulness 
in  our  own  Revolutionary  War.  Now  he 
stood  once  again,  this  time  on  the  soil  of 
his  native  Poland,  to  fight  for  the  cause 
of  liberty.  The  Russians  were  totally 
unprepared  for  the  determined  response 
of  the  Polish  patriots.  Kosciuszko's 
rag-tag  peasant  brigade  scored  a  series 
of  astounding  victories  against  over- 
whelmingly superior  forces.  It  wsis  only 
when  the  cream  of  the  Russian  imperial 
forces  were  finally  mobilized  and  the 
great  leader  critically  wounded,  t  that 
Catherine  was  able  to  savor  the  fruits  of 
her  aggression. 

The  Polish  Constitution,  and  with  it 
the  spirit  of  democratic  reform  In  East- 
em  Europe,  was  brutally  crushed  before 
It  could  flower.  On  September  23,  1793, 
Poland  was  once  again  partitioned  by  its 
Imperial  neighbors.  The  Eastern  prov- 
inces were  annexed  by  Catherine's  Rus- 
sia £uid  most  of  what  was  called  Great 
Poland  went  to  Prussia. 

The  dangerous  novelty  which  Cather- 
ine had  so  feared  wsis  nipped  in  the  bud. 
But  the  spirit  of  liberal  democracy  and 
Independence  did  not  die.  Now,  over  a 
century  and  a  half  later,  another  form 
of  Russian  authoritarianism  watches 
nervously  over  its  Polish  satellite  state. 


For  once  again  the  spirit  of  liberal  de- 
mocracy and  Independence  has  begxm  to 
grow  among  the  Polish  people. 

On  this  anniversary  I  am  pleased  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
that  spirit  of  Independence  which  char- 
acterizes the  Polish  people. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, 1966  marks  the  1,000th  anniversary  of 
the  creation  of  the  Polish  nation  and  of 
the  conversion  of  the  Polish  people  to 
Christianity. 

Today  the  Polish  people  are  oppressed 
by  a  Commimlst  regime,  but  their  strong 
and  courageous  assertion  of  their  con- 
tinued faith  in  Christianity  and  their 
love  of  liberty  are  forces  ultimately  more 
powerful  than  any  possessed  ,by  the 
Communist  government. 

In  addition,  today.  May  3,  is  Polish 
Constitution  Day — a  day  we  traditionally 
Join  with  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
and  Free  Poles  everywhere  in  celebrating 
the  Constitution  of  1791. 

We  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  the  freedom-loving 
Polish  people.  We  all  look  forward  to 
the  day  that  they  once  again  will  have 
the  opportunity,  through  free  elections, 
to  select  a  government  of  their  own 
choosing.  The  spirit  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple has  not  and  will  not  die.  I  am  3on- 
fldent  that  they  will  eventually  realize 
their  ambition  for  a  free  and  independent 
Poland  with  a  government  which  truly 
represents  the  wishes  of  the  Polish 
people. 

TTiis  observance  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives today  is  particularly  appro- 
priate. We  are  commemorating  not  only 
Polish  Constitution  Day.  This  year, 
1966,  is  the  year  of  the  Polish  millen- 
nium. 

Poland's  conversion  to  Christianity 
began  in  the  year  966  when  King  Mleszko 
of  the  Plast  dynasty  married  a  Christian 
Czech  princess  named  Dubravka.  To 
coimter  German  threats  to  his  land, 
Mleszko  adopted  much  of  Western  cul- 
ture as  well  as  religion.  Eventually,  he 
put  all  of  Poland  imder  the  special  pro- 
tection of  the  Holy  See. 

Boleslaw  the  Brave,  the  son  of  Mieszko, 
secured  for  Poland  an  independent 
church  and  organized  a  number  of  bish- 
oprics. Mieszko's  principality  became 
a  powerful  and  independent  kingdom 
under  Boleslaw. 

Sometime  during  the  14th  century 
Poland  acquired  her  most  powerful  na- 
tional and  religious  symbol.  The  Black 
Madonna  of  Czestochowa.  reportedly 
painted  by  St.  Luke,  was  given  credit  in 
1655  for  a  Polish  victory  against  Swedish 
Invaders.  The  monastery  of  Jasna  Gora, 
where  the  Madonna  was  kept,  withstood 
a  40-day  Swedish  siege.  It  remains  In 
the  monastery  today. 

On  April  16  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszyn- 
ski.  Roman  Catholic  Primate  of  Poland, 
was  triumphantly  welcomed  to  the  city 
of  Poznan.  Thousands  of  people  poured 
into  the  streets  to  greet  the  great  re- 
ligious leader.  He  led  a  cortege  which 
carried  a  replica  of  the  Black  Madonna. 
State  rallies  were  held  at  the  same  time, 
but  by  the  end  of  the  Communist  cere- 
monies the  trickle  of  persons  who  had 
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headed  down  the  street  toward  the  ca- 
thedral became  a  great  wave.  It  swelled 
the  crowd  around  the  church  to  an  esti- 
mated  10,000, 

Thus,  religion  in  Poland  is  not  only 
holding  the  allegiance  of  the  faithful, 
it  is  a  djmamic  and  powerful  force.  It 
is  only  fitting  that  we  pause  today  to  de- 
clare our  own  solidarity  with  the  great 
cause  of  Polish  freedom. 

Poland's  ancient  cultural  and  religious 
traditions  will  do  much  to  assure  that  the 
aspirations  of  the  Polish  people  become 
a  reality. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  extremely  happy  to  extend 
my  greetings  to  the  people  of  Poland  in 
the  year  of  their  millennium,  commemo- 
rating 1,000  years  of  the  uruting  of  the 
Polish  people  and  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  in  966 — the  baptism  of  Po- 
land. 

This  tradition  which  sustains  the  faith 
of  the  Polish  people  in  cultural  values, 
democratic  Ideas,  and  Christian  precepts 
of  the  Western  World,  should  not  go  im- 
noticed.  I  am  honored  to  offer  this  mes- 
sage, hoping  that  it  will  serve  to 
strengthen  the  will  of  individual  Poles 
in  their  homeland,  and  elsewhere,  to 
withstand  Commimist-lmposed  torments. 
While  Poland  is  enslaved  by  the  Com- 
munist Iron  Curtain,  the  people  of  Po- 
land are  God-loving  people,  and  hope- 
fully surge  forward  to  celebrate  their 
millennium,  paying  tribute  to  their  God 
in  whom  they  have  placed  their  faith. 

When  she  accepted  the  Christianity  of 
the  Latin  rite  in  966,  Poland  forever 
linked  her  destiny  with  the  Western 
World,  and  we  all  should  be  ever  mind- 
ful of  this. 

The  aspirations  of  those  millions  of 
Polish  people  who  must  desire  a  restora- 
tion of  their  independence  and  freedom 
deserve  and  will  have  the  continued 
moral  support  of  America  and  the  free 
world.  They  should  have  the  encourage- 
ment of  all  who  cherish  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

I  am  honored  to  say  congratulations 
to  the  people  of  Poland,  and  particularly 
the  Polish  people  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  May  3  has  been  a  day  com- 
memorating Poland's  adoption  of  the 
May  3  Constitution  of  1791.  This  year 
May  3  has  a  special  significance,  com- 
memorating the  Polish  millennium,  the 
existence  of  Poland  as  a  Christian  nation 
for  1.000  years. 

We  in  the  United  States  are,  of  course, 
very  proud  of  our  own  revolutionary 
success  and  the  adoption  of  our  demo- 
cratic Constitution  in  the  late  18th  cen- 
tury. We  ought  to  know  that  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  1791  was  the  first  demo- 
cratic constitution  in  Europe.  It  estab- 
lished the  rights  of  aU  classes  and  assured 
the  religious  freedom  of  all  groups.  The 
Constitution  proclaimed  "all  power  In 
civil  society  Is  derived  from  the  will  of 
the  people."  How  like  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed at  this  very  same  time  by  the 
framers  of  the  American  Constitution. 

Unfortunately,  soon  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  Poland  was  at- 
tacked and  partitioned  by  its  neighbors. 


The  Poles  were  not  as  fortxmate  as  we 
and  did  not  then  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
Constitution.  But  the  history  of  Poland, 
before  and  after  the  Constitution  of 
1791,  represents  a  continuing  struggle  for 
a  thousand  years  In  which  generations  of 
Poles  knew  the  glory  of  victories  and  the 
despair  of  defeats,  yet  ceaselessly  kept 
searching  for  a  better  life  in  freedom 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

In  their  heroic  struggle  against  Nazi 
tyranny,  the  Poles  became,  in  the  words 
of  President  Roosevelt,  "an  Inspiration 
for  mankind."  Today  the  Commimlst 
regime  attempts  In  every  way  to  Isolate 
Poland  from  the  West.  And  though 
Poland  Is  enslaved  by  the  Communist 
Iron  Curtain,  the  people  of  Poland,  under 
the  leadership  of  Cardinal  Wyszynski. 
continue  to  struggle  to  be*  free  and  to 
celebrate  the  millennium  in  Its  religious 
as  well  as  its  national  observance. 

Last  January.  Cardinal  WyszjTiskl  was 
banned  from  a  visit  to  Rome.  The  Com- 
mimlst government  also  this  year  an- 
nounced that  pilgrimages  from  the 
United  States,  led  by  bishops  of  Polish 
origin,  would  be  limited.  Finally  the 
Communist  ambassador  In  Rome  de- 
clared on  March  31,  1966,  that  Pope  Paul 
h&d  been  advised  that  his  Intended  trip 
to  Poland  to  attend  the  1.000-year  cele- 
bration would  not  be  opportune  at  this 
time.  These  most  recent  attempts  to 
subvert  the  deep-rooted  desire  of  the 
Poles  for  religious  and  political  freedom 
will  not  stop  Cardinal  Wyzynskl's  efforts 
to  reopen  his  country  to  free  intercourse 
with  the  Western  democracies. 

The  sons  of  Poland  have  contributed 
much  to  the  history  and  culture  of  the 
United  States.  Names  like  Kosciuszko, 
Pulaski,  Gabreski,  Paderewski,  Rubin- 
stein, Gronowski.  and  Muskle  fill  the 
pages  of  U.S,  history  from  revolutionary 
times  to  the  present  day. 

I  am  proud  to  join  the  10  million 
Americans  of  Polish  origin  in  celebrating 
and  commemorating  the  observance  of 
this  l,0(K)-year  anniversary.  We  hope 
that  manifestations  of  American  friend- 
ship will  serve  to  encourage  the  restora- 
tion of  freedom  to  those  courageous  Poles 
still  held  In  bondage  by  communism. 

Certainly  I  speak  for  Americans  of  all 
origins  when  I  say  that  we  as  a  people 
and  as  a  nation  are  waiting  anxiously 
for  that  long  overdue  day  when  Poland 
is  once  again  free  and  takes  Its  rightful 
place  as  a  proud,  strong,  and  independent 
country. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  world  millions  of  people  are  cele- 
brating an  event  which  should  be  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  all  nations  of  the 
Christian  world.  One  thousand  years 
ago,  in  966,  the  ruling  prince  of  what 
we  now  call  Poland  embraced  the 
Christian  religion.  By  the  act  of  his 
conversion  according  to  the  Latin  rite, 
a  slow  process  begun  a  century  before 
was  accelerated.  Christianity  was  not 
previously  unknown  to  the  various  tribal 
groups  north  of  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains. There  had  been  Christian  activity 
in  these  jaagan  groups  for  years.  But, 
the  essential  act  to  firmly  implant  the 


creed  of  the  Western  World  had  to  be  the 
acceptance  of  It  by  the  secular  authority. 

Much  as  the  conversion  of  Constantine 
had  led  to  the  creation  of  our  western 
Latin  Christian  heritage,  so,  the  con- 
version of  the  local  Polish  tribal  leader 
was  a  momentous  event  in  making  that 
part  of  Esustem  Europe  a  part  of  our 
civilization. 

The  ruler,  Mleszko  I  of  the  Piast  dy- 
nasty, may  have  chosen  to  accept  the 
new  creed  for  any  of  a  v^ariety  of  reasons. 
But  It  \s  generally  accepted  that  all  the 
reasons  were  in  s(»ne  way  or  other  ccwi- 
nected  to  a  very  human  and  ordinary 
event  in  his  life.  He  had  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Bohemia  in 
965.  She  may  have  convinced  her  hus- 
band to  convert  to  her  faith  by  her  own 
fine  example  of  the  strengths  and  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity.  It  may  have  been 
expected  that  he  would  do  so  as  a  politi- 
cal act  to  bring  the  two  realms  closer 
together.  Or,  there  may  have  been  other 
reasons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  any  case  the  result  was 
a  great  change  in  the  lives  of  the  people. 
The  changes  can  be  read  In  the  recorded 
history  of  the  40  generations  of  Polish 
people  which  has  occurred  since  that 
great  day  a  millennium  ago.  By  the  con- 
version the  people  came  into  contact 
with  the  mainstream  of  our  civilization 
and  culture.  They  learned  of  the  great 
features  of  the  Christian  faith.  To  men- 
tion just  one — although  probably  the 
most  important  one — the  belief  in  the 
dignity  of  each  human  being.  This  be- 
lief has  seen  vivid  expression  In  the  cou- 
rageous struggle  for  freedom  which  has 
been  the  lot  of  Poland  for  these  long  and 
hard  centuries. 

In  gaining  access  to  the  spiritual  founts 
of  the  Christian  world,  Poland  did  not 
just  take.  She  also  gave  in  abundance, 
to  the  benefit  of  all  nations.  Her  con- 
tributions in  the  various  arts  and  sci- 
ences are  glorious  and  manifold.  She 
can  rightly  claim  to  be  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  enrichment  of  our  Western 
culture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  fit  and  proper  that  we 
should  join  with  the  millions  of  people  of 
Polish  extraction  In  rejoicing  at  the  an- 
niversary of  the  conversion  of  Mleszko  I 
In  966.  The  significance  of  this  event, 
more  than  halfway  back  to  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  the  Christian  religion,  is 
great  for  all  of  us.  I  wish  to  add  my  best 
wishes,  along  with  those  of  so  many 
others,  to  the  gallant  and  talented  Polish 
nation.  At  this  time  of  commemoration, 
let  us  pray  that  the  hopes  of  a  better  life, 
for  and  by  man,  found  in  the  teachings 
of  the  Christian  creed,  will  soon  be  a  real 
part  of  the  life  of  a  free  and  Independent 
Poland. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  May  3. 

In  Poland,  the  Polish  people  are  com- 
memorating the  Polish  millennium  on 
this  very  day,  as  a  climax  to  celebrations 
that  have  been  going  on  during  the  past 
2  weeks. 

May  3  has,  therefore,  special  signifi- 
cance for  Poland,  the  Polish  people,  and 
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tiieir  friends,  for  li  is  on  this  day  that 
!,ney  are  honored  for  the  adoption  of 
Christianity  a  thousand  v^ars  Eigo  and 
for  a  forthright  declaralicm  of  the  right* 
of  frttmen  a  century  and  three  quarters 
ago. 

I  join  the  Polish  people  and  all  their 
friends  everywhere  m  the  commemora- 
tion of  these  great  historic  events,  and 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  all  who 
hope  and  pray  for  the  day  when  the 
Ideals  expressed  m  these  great  historic 
acts  will  be  fully  realized  m  Poland;  for 
when  that  day  comes.  Poland  will  be  free. 

Mr  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  on  April  16,  a  strange  .scene  occurred 
ir.  the  center  of  Poznan,  Poland.  On  a 
still,  wintry  cold  Saturday  afternoon  the 
Communist  Defense  Minister,  Marshal 
Spychajski  stood  to  deliver  another  of 
the  governments  patented  harangues 
againsL  West  Germany  and  NATO.  A 
crowd  of  some  20,000  onlookers  and  curi- 
osity seekers  stood  quietly  and  somberly 
as  the  Communist  Minister  shifted  his 
fire  from  the  Germans  to  the  leaders  of 
the  Polish  Catholic  Church. 

Spychalskl's  address  had  hardly  begun 
before  more  and  more  of  the  onlookers 
bt'gan  to  quietly  depart  the  square  and 
hurr>'  to  the  other  end  of  Ulica  Tumska — 
Cathedral  Street — where  a  more  impor- 
tant, m  fact,  a  very  cherished,  event  was 
taking  place.  Here,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  street,  a  long  motorcade  of  Poland's 
bhshops.  led  by  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszyn- 
ski,  the  famous  Roman  Catholic  Primate 
of  Poland,  was  arriving  at  Fara  Church, 
near  the  famous  Poznan  Cathedral. 

The  word  of  Cardinal  Wyszynski's  ar- 
rival spread  quickly  and  within  a  few 
moments  what  had  been  a  small  trickle 
of  spectators  departing  the  military- 
square  for  the  church  turned  into  a  pa- 
rade of  joyous  faithful  which  soon  emp- 
tied the  somber  square  and  totally  en- 
gulfed the  caravan  of  bishops.  Cardinal 
Wyszynski  led  a  cortege  which  was  car- 
rying a  copy  of  the  sacred  Black  Ma- 
donna of  Czestochowa  from  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Gniezao  to  Fara  Church  and 
then.  later,  to  the  Poznan  Cathedral, 
Behind  the  motorcade  marched  a  grow- 
ing parade  of  thousands  of  young  people 
and  children  carrj'ing  symbolic  lighted 
candle.s  and  paper  lanterns.  A  joyous 
roar  greeted  the  arrival  of  the  cardinal 
in  what  most  observers  agreed  was  the 
largest  turnout  for  a  public  event  in  Poz- 
nan since  the  famous  worker's  revolt 
against  the  Communist  regime  In  1956. 

The  emba.'-raKed  and  endlessly  frus- 
trated Communist  regime  quickly  an- 
n-(unced  that  the  transfer  of  the  Ma- 
donna from  Fara  Church  to  the  Ca- 
thedral on  the  next  day  would  not  be 
permitted  Once  again  the  people  of 
P  iland  had  dramatically  demonstrated 
where  their  hearts  lay.  Never  with  the 
Communist  functionaries  in  Warsaw,  but 
a»way-s  with  their  beloved  church  and 
the  memories  and  dreams  of  a  free  and 
democratic  Poland 

Cardinal  Wyszynski's  procession 
marked  the  end  of  a  day  of  celebrations 
which  had  begun  in  Gniezno  to  mark  the 
1.000th  anniversary  of  Christianity  In 
Poland.     Poland's  conversion  to  Chrls- 


tiAnity  began  In  966  with  conversion  of 
Duke  Mieszko  I,  shortly  after  his  mar- 
riage  to  the  Czech  Princess  Dubravka. 
This  was  Duke  Mleszko's  first  step  In 
adopting  the  mores  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion to  unite  his  nation  and  coimter  the 
ever-present  danger  of  a  German  inva- 
sion. The  duke  eventually  placed  all  his 
lands  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  thus  put- 
ting Poland  imder  the  special  protection 
of  the  Holy  See. 

Poland  was  granted  an  Independent 
church  during  the  reign  of  Mlezsko's  son, 
Boleslaw  I  the  Brave,  and  a  number  of 
bishoprics  were  soon  established.  Under 
Boleslaw's  strong  guiding  hand,  the  prin- 
cipality of  Duke  Mieszko  grew  into  a 
powerful  and  independent  kingdom. 
With  the  federal  union  created  by  alin- 
ing the  kingdom  with  Lithuania  in  the 
16th  century,  Poland  embarked  on  a 
golden  age. 

Christianity  has  grown  along  with  the 
unity  of  the  nation  in  Poland.  The 
sacred  Black  Madonna  which  Cardinal 
Wyszynski  carried  from  Gniezno  to  Poz- 
nan Is  itself  a  symbol  of  national  uiUty 
as  well  as  Polish  Christianity.  The  orig- 
inal painting,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
done  by  St.  Luke,  remains  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Jasna  Gora  In  the  city  of  Czesto- 
chowa. W^en  the  monastery  withstood 
a  ferocious  40-day  assault  by  Swedish  in- 
vaders in  1655,  the  Polish  defenders 
prayed  to  tjie  Madonna  for  strength  and 
since  then  the  painting  has  stood  as  a 
symbol  of  the  unity  of  Poland  and  Chris- 
tianity. 

Poland's  history  has  often  been  a  frus- 
trating and  tragic  one.  Located  on  a 
flat  plain  in  the  middle  of  the  contending 
great  powers  of  central  Europe,  the  Poles 
have  all  too  often  found  their  land  in- 
vaded by  attackers  from  all  sides.  WTien 
the  national  leaders  of  Poland  decided 
to  cast  a  new  progressive  and  democratic 
constitution  in  1791,  the  autocratic  rulers 
of  the  great  powers  of  central  Europe 
watched  with  growing  apprehension. 
Catherine  the  Great  of  Imperial  Russia 
decided  that  this  new  spirit  of  democracy 
which  had  grown  in  Poland  was  a  dan- 
gerous influence  which  could  threaten 
the  stability  of  the  autocracies  of  central 
Europe.  For  the  next  few  years  a  fierce 
battle  was  waged  until  the  Polish  patriots 
were  finally  overwhelmed  by  far  larger 
forces.  By  the  end  of  the  18th  century 
Poland  had  been  partitioned  out  of 
existence  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 

The  nation  was  finally  reunified  after 
the  First  World  War.  only  to  be  parti- 
tioned once  again  with  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  n.  Since  the  Second  World 
War.  the  Polish  people  have  suffered  un- 
der a  new  form  of  tyranny  which  has 
threatened  the  very  life  of  Christianity 
In  Poland  as  well  as  Poland's  democratic 
tradition. 

\  It  is  significant,  and  encouraging  to 
democratic  peoples  everywhere,  that,  de- 
spite the  centuries  of  oppression  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  Communist  rulers  of  Po- 
land today,  the  Polish  people  are  once 
again  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791  this  May 
3  along  with  the  1,000th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Polish  Christianity  and  na- 


tionhood. The  joyous  crowd  that  greeted 
Cardinal  Wyszynski's  triumphant  parade 
a  few  weeks  ago  is  just  the  most  recent 
of  an  endless  number  of  incidents  that 
have  demonstrated  to  all  the  world  that 
the  Polish  people  will  continue  to  reject 
the  tyranny  of  their  Communist  masters 
and  hold  to  the  tradition  of  Christianity 
and  democracy  that  marks  the  Polish 
heritage. 

It  is  a  pleasiu-e  for  me  to  take  this  op- 
portimity  to  commemorate  the  May  3d 
anniversary  of  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791  and  congratulate  Poles  everywhere 
on  the  1,000th  anniversary  of  Polish 
Christianity  and  nationhood. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  today  the  world  is  honoring  a 
milestone  in  world  history.  The  eyes  of 
the  world  are  on  the  millennium  of  Po- 
land. I  salute  all  Poles  everywhere  today 
as  they  surge  forward  to  celebrate  their 
millennium,  not  only  as  a  national  ob- 
servance, but  also  a  religious  observance 
to  their  God,  In  whom  they  have  placed 
their  faith  for  all  these  centuries. 

The  year  966  is  the  most  significant  in 
the  life  of  the  Polish  nation  because  It  Is 
the  first  known  historical  date  of  the  ori- 
gin of  Poland  as  a  nation. 

P^om  the  perspective  of  the  thousand- 
year  existence  of  Poland  as  a  Western 
Christian  country.  31  million  Poles  at 
home  and  10  million  Poles  abroad,  living 
all  over  the  world,  can  view  proudly  Po- 
land's role  in  the  history  of  the  world 
and  Its  part  in  the  progress  and  achieve- 
ment of  mankind.  The  indomitable 
spirit  of  Polish  history  is  a  guarantee 
that  that  country,  currently  halted  in  Its 
progress  by  a  Communist  regime,  will,  in 
time,  regain  its  Independence  and  free- 
dom. 

To  understand  this  indomitable  spirit 
of  the  Poles — a  spirit  which  has  survived 
1,000  years  of  turmoil  and  persecution 
in  its  stubborn  defense  of  freedom  and 
human  dignity — one  must  study  its  past. 
For  It  is  in  their  magnificent  past  that 
one  can  gain  an  Insight  Into  Poland's 
future. 

The  tremendous  role  of  the  church 
throughout  the  thousand  years  of  life  of 
the  Polish  nation  is  indisputable.  Ca- 
tholicism Is  inseparately  connected  with 
the  national  feelings  of  the  Poles.  In  dif- 
ferent eras,  the  church  was  the  sole  vis- 
ible spiritual  power  which  bound  to- 
gether their  nation  as  a  whole. 

How  many  of  us  will  ever  be  able  to 
forget  the  gallant  resistance  of  the  Po- 
lish people  of  Warsaw  against  the  Nazi 
invasion?  It  was  an  Inspiration  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  its  fight  against  Ger- 
man conquest  of  Europe. 

One  cannot  help  but  marvel  that  In 
between  her  unyielding  struggles  for 
siu^val  Poland  was  able  to  make  so 
profoimd  a  contribution  to  the  cultural 
development  of  Europe  and  the  world. 
Throughout  the  millennium  of  their 
tragedy-filled  history,  the  Poles  immeas- 
urably enriched  the  world  in  arts  and 
sciences.  Poland  gave  to  the  world 
Copernicus,  the  father  of  modem  as- 
tronomy; Marie  Curie,  who  unlocked  the 
secrets  of  the  atom;  Chopin  and  Pade- 
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rewski  in  music;  and  countless  others  in 
every  field  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Poland  is  once  again  embroiled  In  a 
conflict  between  a  free  society  and  an 
authoritarian  state,  between  human 
rights  and  their  denial.  Although  the 
Poles  are  again  under  the  yoke  of  an 
atheistic  power,  their  spirit  Is  imbroken 
and  they  remain  faithful  to  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  Poland's  greatness  was 
founded.  The  year  1966,  Poland's  mil- 
lennium, is  a  time  for  renewal  and  re- 
dedicatlon  of  their  beliefs  and  Christian 
principles. 

The  people  of  Poland  possess  a  tradi- 
tion which,  even  now,  sustains  the  faith 
of  the  Polish  nation  In  cultural  values, 
democratic  Ideals,  and  Christian  pre- 
cepts of  the  Western  World,  and 
strengthens  the  will  of  individual  Poles 
In  their  homelsuid  and  abroad  to  with- 
stand the  Communist-imposed  travails. 
Spiritually  nourished  by  manifestations 
of  friendship  in  the  West,  the  Poles  have 
kept  the  hope  alive  that  their  day  of  de- 
liverance and  the  return  to  their  rightful 
place  in  the  free  world  shall  become  a 
reality. 

America  owes  much  to  the  heritage 
sent  to  our  shores.  May  this  rich  and 
now  1,000-year-old  heritage  of  the  Pol- 
ish nation  bring  forth  a  new  under- 
standing and  appreciation  between  the 
people  of  America  and  Poland. 

Today  is  a  time  to  honor  all  Poles 
everywhere  on  their  millennium  armi- 
versary.  In  spite  of  communism,  the 
proud  people  of  Poland  have  continued 
their  faith  and  have  strived  for  spiritual 
and  worldly  success.  I  join  all  Ameri- 
cans today  in  saluting  the  entire  Polish 
nation. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  May 
3,  1966,  is  a  doubly  significant  day  for 
the  Polish  people,  who  will  commemorate 
the  May  3,  1791,  Polish  Constitution,  and 
the  millennial  year  of  Christianity  In 
Poland.  We  in  the  United  States,  who 
share  their  heritage  of  religious  and  po- 
litical freedom  and  tolerance,  pay  tribute 
today  to  the  contributions  that  the  Polish 
people  have  made  for  1.000  years  to  the 
faith,  the  progress,  and  the  good  of  man- 
kind. 

The  pages  of  Poland's  history  tell  the 
story  of  a  people  whose  deep  devotion 
to  the  Christian  faith  has  enriched  and 
preserved  a  nation  for  10  centuries.  In 
this  short  span  of  human  development, 
the  Polish  people  have  contributed  richly 
to  the  culture  of  the  human  race,  to  sci- 
entific progress,  and  to  the  freedom  of 
people  everywhere.  The  names  of  Polish 
religious  leaders,  patriots,  statesmen, 
scientists,  writers,  and  musicians  are 
known  throughout  the  world.  Though 
adversity  and  persecution  have  marked 
the  history  of  the  Polish  people,  their 
faith  in  Christian  principles,  democratic 
ideas,  and  cultural  values  has  never 
wavered,  and  they  continue  to  inspire  all 
men  whose  faith  and  hope  are  sorely 
tried. 

I  join  with  all  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  and  the  United  States  in  hon- 
oring this  significant  day  in  the  history 
of  the  Polish  people,  and  express  the 
hope  of  freemen  everywhere  that  Poland 


will  once  again  take  Its  rightful  place 
in  the  family  of  free  nations. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  na- 
tion's place  in  history  were  to  be  de- 
termined solely  on  the  record  of  the  past 
half  century.  Poland  would  be  firmly  es- 
tablished as  a  country  whose  people  are 
among  the  most  courageous,  most  pa- 
tient, and  most  stalwart  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

Overrun  by  the  Austro-German  Armies 
in  World  War  I,  Poland  eventually  was 
able  to  declare  self-independence  but 
scarcely  had  time  to  recover  from  the 
horrors  of  the  conflict  before  Germany 
and  Russia  invaded  and  immediately  be- 
gan to  partition  her  territory  in  1939. 
Further  changes  In  the  national  bound- 
aries were  forced  upon  the  Poles  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  at  World  War  lis  end,  with 
no  part  of  the  domain  permitted  to  be- 
come free  of  Communist  rule  since  that 
time. 

Despite  these  tribulations,  the  spirit 
of  the  PoUsh  people  remains  undimin- 
ished, for  they  are  confident  that  some- 
how in  the  years  ahead  they  will  once 
more  have  an  opportunity  to  breathe  the 
air  of  independence  they  have  so  long 
cherished. 

This  year  Poland  observes  her  1,000th 
birthday,  and  even  in  her  infant  years 
the  bravery  and  stoicism  inherent  in  the 
Polish  people  of  our  time  were  being 
molded  in  the  struggle  for  freedom. 
Under  Boleslaw  the  Great,  the  Poles  es- 
tablished the  first  effective  barrier  in 
Eastern  Europe  against  the  ferocious 
Asiatic  hordes  that  sought  to  invade. 
And  down  through  the  years  Poland  has 
refused  to  be  destroyed,  asking  only  for 
the  liberty  which  God  would  grant  to 
all  men. 

Polish  warriors  played  an  important 
role  in  America's  fight  for  independence, 
and  Polish  Immigrants  had  a  vital  part 
in  the  building  of  our  great  Nation. 
Their  progeny  have  Included  outstand- 
ing scientists,  musicians,  painters,  writ- 
ers, athletes,  teachers,  and  representa- 
tives of  all  other  careers  and  professions. 

Today  people  everywhere  who  love 
freedom  join  In  salute  on  Polish  Millen- 
nium Day.  May  this  nation  live  for- 
ever, and  may  her  freedom  soon  return. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  significant  occasions  which 
Congress  commemorates  annually  is 
Polish  Constitution  Day.  Its  significance 
springs  from  the  fact  that  the  Constitu- 
tion adopted  by  Poland  on  May  3.  1791, 
represents  a  landmark  In  the  history  of 
freedom  and  self-government.  As  a 
Member  of  Congress  who  is  privileged  to 
represent  many  thousands  of  constitu- 
ents of  Polish  descent,  I  have  been  proud 
to  Join  in  this  annual  commemoration 
throughout  my  10  years  in  the  House. 

This  year,  however,  there  is  added 
meaning  in  what  we  do.  This  year,  we 
Join  In  recognizing  two  events  of  histxjric 
importance  to  Poland  and  the  world:  the 
acceptance  of  Christianity  by  Poland 
1,000  years  ago,  as  well  as  the  adoption  of 
the  most  advanced  and  progressive  Con- 
stitution in  Europe  175  years  ago. 

These  two  events  are  closely  related, 
Mr.  Speaker.   They  represent  the  comer- 


stones  of  Poland's  adherence  to  Western 
culture  and  Western  concepts  of  human 
values.  They  are  the  twin  foundations 
of  Poland's  devotion  to  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. They  explain  the  great 
influence  Poland  and  the  PoUsh  people 
have  exerted  on  the  rest  of.  the  Western 
World.  And,  together,  they  comprise  the 
source  of  the  strength  and  courage  and 
Inspiration  which  have  sustained  Polish 
hope  and  Polish  determination  during 
the  past  20  years  of  Communist  captivity'. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  gratified  this  morning  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  President 
sign  the  proclamation  entitled,  "Com- 
memoration of  Poland's  National  and 
Christian  Millennlimi,"  and  to  receive 
one  of  the  pens  with  which  the  President 
signed  this  proclamation. 

By  nature  and  by  tradition,  the  church 
and  the  state  In  Poland  should  always 
be  on  the  friendliest  and  most  harmo- 
nious of  terms.  In  times  of  freedom,  this 
has  been  so,  for  just  as  the  church  seeks 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  Its  people  in  free- 
dom so  does  the  state,  when  it  Is  politi- 
cally free,  work  for  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  well-being  of  the  people. 
This  has  been  a  major  Polish  contribu- 
tion. 

It  is  only  when  the  church  or  the  state 
seeks  to  impose  Its  arbitrary  will  on  the 
other  that  trouble  begins.  And  this  is 
what  we  have  seen  in  postwar  Poland — 
the  tragedy  of  a  godless,  dictatorial  state 
seeking  to  ajssume  power  over  every  as- 
pect of  Polish  life  and,  as  part  of  this 
stniggle,  attempting  to  wipe  out  the 
church  or  eliminate  Its  influence  In  the 
lives  of  Its  people. 

It  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  Polish 
people  that  the  state  has  failed  In  this 
respect.  Despite  Its  power,  despite  the 
fact  It  has  eliminated  organized^  and 
open  political  opposition,  despite  the  full 
support  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Com- 
munist Government  of  Poland  has  not 
been  able  to  kill  religion  or  intimidate 
the  church  or  suppress  the  people's  In- 
stinctive independence  and  their  deter- 
mination to  act  as  freemen. 

The  struggle  between  the  Polish  church 
and  the  Polish  Communist  state  has 
reached  a  kind  of  climax  in  this  millen- 
nial year  of  Christianity  in  Poland.  Un- 
der the  leadership  of  Cardinal  Wyszynski, 
the  church  has  organized  a  series  of 
special  events  and  religious  services  to 
commemorate  the  millennium.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment has  scheduled  conflicting  public 
events  for  the  same  places  and  times, 
carefully  calculated  to  sabotage  the  reli- 
gious observances.  Given  the  power  of 
the  Government  to  organize  mass  demon- 
strations, one  would  assume  they  would 
be  successful.  Yet,  from  the  reports  I 
have  received,  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  Polish  people  have  abandoned  the 
Government-sponsored  meetings  held  so 
far  and  have  instead  participated  In  the 
religious  celebrations.  As  a  number  of 
American  newspapers  have  already 
pointed  out,  this  experience  demonstrates 
again  that  the  Communist  government 
has  not  been  able  to  drive  a  wedge  be- 
tween the  Polish  people  and  their  church. 
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that    the    allegiance   of    the   people   still 
belongs  to  their  religion  and  to  freedom. 

Nevertheless,  the  concentrated  efforts 
of  the  Government  to  iiiterfere  with  the 
church  and  with  the  right  of  the  people 
to  practice  their  religion  are  cause  for 
deep  concern  I  v^as  especially  incensed 
at  the  decision  of  the  Government  to  take 
this  fight  into  the  area  of  international 
relatians  by  restricting  the  Issuance  of 
visas  to  Americans  and  Western  Europe- 
ans w,ho  'Aished  to  travel  t-o  Poland  to 
participate  in  the  millennial  observances, 
and  by  preventing  the  Pope  and  other 
members  of  the  hierarchy  from  visiting 
Poland  for  this  extremely  important 
occasion 

When  I  first  read  of  the  government's 
decision,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wrote  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States  urg- 
ing him  tA3  protest  in  the  name  of  our 
own  Government 

My  letter  and  the  State  Department's 
reply  may  be  of  Interest; 

April   7.    1966. 
Hon.    Dean    Rusk, 
Secetary  of  State, 
Washington,  DC 

Mt  Dkar  Mr  SECRtrrARY:  According  to  a 
Reuters  news  dispatch  published  In  yester- 
day's Washington  Post — a  copy  of  whlc6  1« 
encloaed — the  Communist  government  of  Po- 
land Is  planning  to  restrict  the  Issuance  of 
tourist  visas  to  Americans  and  other  foreign 
visitors  who  may  wish  to  attend  religious 
festivities  this  summer  in  connection  with 
the  commemoration  of  the  thousand  years 
of  Christianity  in  Poland, 

Although  this  is  only  one  step  In  a  com- 
prehensive effort  to  interfere  with  the 
church's  celebration  of  the  anniversary.  It 
represents  the  e.xtenslon  by  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment of  Its  persecution  of  the  church  into 
tti^iptidm  of  International  relations.  If  the 
Reuters  report  Is  true  and  I  assume  It  is. 
since  It  appears  to  be  based  on  official  Com- 
munist sources,  then  I  believe  the  action 
should  be  vigorously  protested  by  our  Qov- 
ernmenr 

While  every  ,:ountry.  of  course,  has  a  legal 
rti?Mt  to  regvjiiite  the  entry  of  foreign  visitors, 
prevailing  international  standards  emphasize 
the  freed.om  to  travel  The  rept>rted  action 
of  the  P.>li3h  Government  is  obviously  de- 
signed to  deny  that  freedom  to  large  num- 
bers >r  .^me.'-lrans  as  well  as  Western  Europe- 
ans wao  desire  'm  participate  In  a  program 
of  great  sl^niftrance   to  the  Christian  world. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  look  into 
these  reports  and  take  any  appropriate  action 
to  Indicate  the  concern  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
matter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

FLORSNCS    P.    DWTBt, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Department  or  Statx, 
Washington.   DC     April  15.  iM*. 

Hon      P'^ORENCE    P      DWYER. 

House  of  Repre.'tentatiies, 
Was'itigton.   DC 

Dear  Mrs  Dwyer  The  Secretary  has  asked 
me  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  April  7, 
1966  concerning  church-state  developments 
in  Poland  A  recent  newspaper  article,  en- 
closed with  your  letter,  reports  that  the  Po- 
lish Oovernraent  is  pl^annlng  to  restrict  the 
Issuance  of  visas  to  American  and  other 
Western  visitors  who  wish  to  attend  religious 
feetlvltles  In  Poland  this  year  commemorat- 
ing the  millennium  of  the  advent  of  Chris- 
tianity in  that  country.  You  express  the 
hope  that,  if  the  report  la  true,  'h?  Depart- 


ment can  take  appropriate  action  to  Indicate 
the  concern  ol  the  UjS.  Government. 

.Recording  to  Information  received  by  the 
Department  from  official  Polish  sources  and 
elsewhere,  it  now  appears  clear  that  Polish 
visas  will  not  be  granted  to  18  American 
bishops  and  archbishops  who  were  planning 
to  lead  pilgrimages  by  lay  Catholics  from 
all  over  the  United  States  to  religious  ob- 
servances In  Poland  early  In  May.  There  Is 
also  evidence  to  Indicate  that  the  restrictive 
policy  adopted  by  the  polish  Government  In 
this  regard  reflects  Its  position  that  leaders 
of  the  church  In  Poland,  by  Inviting  on  their 
own  authority  cardinals  and  bishops  from 
abroad  to  attend  the  millennium  celebra- 
tions, had  engaged  In  activities  which  were 
objectionable  to  and  unauthorized  by  the 
Polish  Government.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Department  has  been  informed  by  Polish  Em- 
bassy officials  in  Washington  that  hundreds 
of  other  American  citizens  are  being  granted 
visas  to  attend  these  events  within  the  llinlts 
permitted  by  available  transportation  and 
lodging  facilities. 

As  you  point  out,  every  country  has  the 
legal  right  to  regulate  the  entry  of  foreign 
visitors.  There  Is  clearly  no  sound  ground 
on  which  the  United  States  can  undertake  to 
question  directly  the  exercise  of  this  sover- 
eign right.  This  has  not  prevented  our  Gov- 
ernment from  reminding  the  Poles  of  the 
damage  which  a  restrictive  policy  of  this 
nature  could  have  upon  Polish-American 
understanding  and  to  the  continued  favor- 
able development  of  United  States-Polish  re- 
lations. I  can  assure  you  that  the  Polish 
authorities  have  been  left  under  no  Illusion 
as  to  the  negative  effect  that  denial  of  visas 
to  high  American  church  officials  will  have 
upon  the  view  of  Poland  held  by  many 
Americans  and  their  elected  representatives. 
In  this  connection,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Po- 
land John  A.  Gronouskl  Indicated  to  Jour- 
nalists in  Warsaw  on  April  7  that  he  had  dis- 
cussed this  matter  Informally  with  Polish 
officials  and  other  Poles  and  called  their  at- 
tention to  the  adverse  effects  which  thl« 
would  have  on  U.S.  public  opinion. 

Please  call  upon  me  whenever  I  may  be 
of  help  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Douglas  MacAbthttk  n. 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 

I  have  been  both  encouraged  by  and 
somewhat  disappointed  in  the  Depart- 
ment's response  to  my  letter,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Clearly,  our  Government  has  ex- 
pressed its  concern  tlbout  the  Polish 
Oovemment's  restrictive  measures  and 
has  pointed  out  that  the  impact  on 
American  opinion  will  be  most  unfavor- 
able. As  I  interpret  the  reply,  however, 
these  expressions  have  been  informal 
whereas  I  believe  the  situation  is  serious 
enough  to  warrant  official  and  public 
protests. 

After  all,  our  Government  believes  in 
freedom.  Together  with  the  rest  of  the 
free  world,  we  subscribe  to  the  principle 
of  freedom  to  travel.  The  Polish  Gov- 
ernment may  have  the  political  authority 
to  prevent  this  freedom  within  its  own 
borders,  but  it  has  no  moral  right  to  do 
so,  especially  in  the  present  situation. 
If  we  value  freedom,  then,  we  should 
lose  no  opportunity  to  speak  out.  to  let 
our  voices  be  heard  in  behalf  of  freedom. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  our  Government 
will  not  stop  with  half-hearted  and  In- 
formal expressions  of  concern  but,  In- 
stead, use  its  great  influence  in  world 
eiffairs  to  call  attention  to  this  latest  in- 


justice and  rally  the  free  world  behind 
greater  freedom  and  liberty  in  Poland. 

Surely,  Mr,  Speaker,  we  can  learn  a 
lesson  from  the  courage  of  the  Polish 
people  themselves.  They  have  the  most 
to  lose  from  opposing  their  Communis 
government.  If  they  can  be  brave,  then^ 
we  must  be  equal  to  their  challenge. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  know,  this  year  marks 
the  millennium  of  the  embracement  of 
Christianity  by  the  PoUsh  Nation.  Those 
of  us  who  have  over  the  years  shared  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  the  Polish  people  are 
pleased  to  join  with  them  in  this  anni- 
versary celebration.  Therefore,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  place  before  the 
House  an  essay  by  Mr.  Stefan  Korbonski 
which  eloquently  presents  a  history  of 
this  period. 

Mr.  Korbonski 's  essay  follows: 
PousH  MiLLEmnuM 
(By  Stefan  Korbonski) 

The  year  1968  ushers  In  the  1.000th  anni- 
versary of  Christianity  in  Poland.  If  one 
looks  at  the  spirit  of  Its  history  and  Its  con- 
tribution to  the  progress  and  achievements 
of  mankind  from  the  perspective  of  this  an- 
niversary, the  following  reflections  come  to 
mind. 

The  fact  that  the  Polish  Prince  Mleszko  es- 
potised  Christianity  in  the  year  968.  was  of 
great  civlllzatlonal  and  national,  as  well  as 
religious  significance.  It  changed  Poland 
from  a  pagan  country  to  a  nation  modern 
for  those  times,  belonging  to  the  great  family 
of  Christian  western  nations  within  the  orbit 
of  Rome. 

The  adoption  of  Christianity  took  the  pre- 
text away  from  neighboring  Germanic  rulers 
who  attacked  Poland  under  the  watchword 
of  converting  the  pagan  Sla-vlc  tribes  to 
Christianity.  The  new  religion  took  bold 
quickly. 

The  son  of  King  Boleslaw  Krzywousty, 
Henryk  Sandomlerskl  (1136-85),  together 
with  his  knights,  took  part  In  the  crusades. 

Assuming  an  Important  religious  mission 
In  the  East,  Poland  achieved  In  1386  the  con- 
version to  Christianity  of  Lithuania  and 
Samogltia  through  the  marriage  of  Polish 
Queen  Jadwiga  to  Lithuanian  Prince  Jagiello. 

In  time  the  Catholic  Church  language, 
Latin,  became  the  official  literary  and  edu- 
cated-class language  In  Poland;  In  Polish 
architecture  in  ttu-n  the  Romanesque, 
Gothic,  and  Baroque  styles  prevailed.  The 
Italian  renaissance  was  reflected  in  Polish 
science,  culture,  and  art.  Polish  youth  which 
sought  learning  abroad  studied  mainly  In 
Italy  (universities  In  Padus  and  Bologna), 
and  In  time  In  France. 

MONGOL    INVASION 

Owing  to  Its  geographic  position,  Poland 
was  exi>osed  to  attacks  of  the  Moslems,  who 
sought  to  conquer  Europe,  and  by  warding 
off  these  attacks  it  became  a  real  bulwark  of 
Christianity.  When  the  Mongol  hordes  in- 
vaded Europe  from  Asia,  their  way  was  barred 
by  Polish  armies  headed  by  Polish  Prince 
Henryk  Pobozny  (the  Pious). 

Although  Henryk  fell  In  the  battle  of 
Legnica  in  1241  together  with  his  knlghtt. 
the  Mongol  invaders  suffered  heavy  losses, 
and  were  forced  to  retreat  to  Asia. 

During  later  wars  with  the  Moslems,  the 
King  of  Poland  and  Hungary,  Wladyslsw 
Jaglellonczyk,  fell  In  battle  with  the  Turtt 
In  1444,  near  Warna,  In  Bulgaria.  And  in 
1683  King  Jan  the  Third  Sobleskl  who  went 
to  the  aid  of  Vienna  under  siege  by  Turk* 
won  a  big  victory  which  put  an  end  to  Turk- 
ish expansion  In  'Western  Europe. 
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BATTLE  0»   WARSAW 


Poland  played  a  similar  role  of  bulwark  of 
Europe  in  1920  when,  after  the  victorious 
battle  near  Warsaw  popularly  known  as  the 
"miracle  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,"  the 
Polish  Army  led  by  Marshal  Jozef  Pllsudskl 
arrested  the  march  of  Bolshevik  armies  on  a 
Germany  defeated  In  the  First  World  War, 
helpless  and  anarchlzed. 

This  battle,  called  by  Western  historians 
"the  18th  most  Important  battle  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world"  at  that  time  saved  Europe 
from  communism. 

Finally,  m  1939,  Poland  was  the  first  to 
oppose  Hitler  In  his  drive  to  conquer  Europe. 

Polish  resistance  In  1939  gave  England 
time  to  arm,  and  contributed  to  the  victory 
over  Hitler.  Poland  played  an  important 
role  In  the  Second  'World  War. 

BATTLE    or    BRITAIir 

The  historic  air  battle  of  Britain  In  August 
1940  was  won  with  the  outstanding  help  of 
Polish  fighter  pilots. 

The  PoUsh  Army  was  the  third  largest, 
after  the  American  and  British  (the  100,000 
strong  2d  Corps  led  by  Gen.  Wladyslaw  An- 
ders— besides  an  armored  division,  para- 
chute brigade.  Carpathian  brigade  as  well 
as  the  more  than  300,000-strong  under- 
ground home  army  led  by  Gen.  Tadeusz 
Bor-Komorowski.  officially  considered  an  al- 
lied and  combatant  army). 

Poles  fought  In  guerrilla  battles  In  the 
country  and  In  Warsaw  uprising  as  well 
as  In  the  famous  battles  of  Narvik,  Tobruk, 
Arnhelm,  Palaise,  Monte  Cassino,  Ancona, 
Bologna  and  many  others  on  land,  sea,  and 
In  the  air. 

And  although  at  the  end  of  World  War  n 
Poland  found  itself  under  Soviet  domina- 
tion, the  same  indomitable  spirit  was  re- 
vealed In  such  incidents  as  the  Poznan  up- 
rising In  June  1956. 

spnirr  or  progress 

During   the   course   of  its  history  Poland 

became  a   pioneer  in  modern   Internal   and 

external     constitutional     forms.       In     1386 

through  the  marriage  of  Jadwiga  to  Jagiello 

it  formed  the  flrst  union  of  two  coiuitriee 

Poland  and  Uthuanla— in  the  history  of 
the  modern  world.  When  the  Germanic 
Order  of  Teutonic  Knights  conUnued  the 
German  "Drang  nach  Osten."  King  Wlady- 
slaw Jagiello  defeated  It  In  the  battle  of 
Grunwald  In  1410.  The  "Drang  nach  Osten" 
was  arrested  for  many  years  and  only  stirred 
again  during  the  reign  of  the  Prussian 
kings. 

When  the  son  of  King  Zigmunt  the  Third, 
Prince  Wladyslaw.  was  chosen  czar  of  Prussia 
by  Russian  Boyars,  Poland  tried  to  form  a 
union  with  Russia,  but  this  did  not  bring 
positive  results.  In  this  period  (1566-1632) 
the  Polish  Armies  under  the  leadership  of 
Hetman  Stanlslaw  Zolkiewskl,  occasionally 
occupied  Moscow  and  the  Kremlin. 

In  1920,  Poland,  with  future  federation  In 
mind,  helped  Ataman  Semen  Petlura  to  form 
an  Independent  Ukraine,  and  in  a  battle  with 
Soviet  armies,  the  PolUh  forces  liberated  the 
capital  of  the  Ukraine,  Kiev. 

riKST  RXPT7BLIC 

As  for  internal  constitutional  forms,  from 
the  year  1573  the  Polish  nobility  began  to 
elect  Its  kings,  and  thus  Poland  became  the 
first  republic,  although  only  nobiliary. 

Political  freedom  flourished,  manifested  by 
such  outgrowths  as  "Pacta  Conventa,"  or 
agreements  made  by  the  nobility  with  the 
•lected  kings  which  Imposed  various  politi- 
cal and  financial  obligations  on  them,  and 
Llberum  Veto,"  which  made  It  possible  for 
only  one  deputy  to  parliament  (the  Sejm)  to 
ttlssolve  the  pirllament  and  annul  ite  resolu- 
tion.   (In  a  eense  the  veto  In  the  United  Na- 


tions Security  Council  can  trace  its  ancestry 
to  Poland  in  the  17th  century.  )  This  led  to 
an  anarchy  In  political  life  and  the  collapse 
of  the  inner  strength  of  the  nation  and  con- 
tributed to  the  partitions  of  Poland. 

Nevertheless,  It  was  an  expression  of  the 
spirit  of  freedom.  Finally,  the  modern  con- 
stitution of  May  3,  1791,  did  away  with  this 
anarchy,  restoring  hereditary  monarchy  and 
a  strong  government  and  cancelling  the 
"Llberum  Veto."  Three  years  later,  on  May 
7,  1794,  Gen.  Tadeusz  Koscluszko  Issued  the 
Polanleckl  Manifesto  which  served  to  parti- 
ally free  the  peasants  from  serfdom  while 
during  the  1863  uprising  against  Russia  the 
national  government  freed  them  from  these 
duties  completely. 

COtJNTRT  OF  FREEDOM 

During  the  course  of  history  Poland  be- 
came the  country  of  religious  freedom  and 
tolerance,  insured  by  the  Warsaw  Confedera- 
tion of  1573  which  guaranteed  the  free  wor- 
ship of  any  religion.  Arlans,  Lutherans,  and 
Calvlnlsts,  Poles  and  foreigners,  enjoyed  this 
freedom.  From  the  llth  century  Jews  set- 
tled in  Poland  In  their  flight  from  persecu- 
tion m  other  European  countries.  Before  the 
Second  World  War  more  than  3  million  Jews, 
enjoying  full  rights,  lived  in  Poland.  Jewish 
religious  life  flourished.  The  mo€t  Impor- 
tant Hebrew  universities  and  publications 
were  to  be  found  in  Poland  (Jeszybot  In 
Lublin).  The  Hitlerite  occupaUon  put  an 
end  to  this — at  this  time  the  Polish  Jews 
were  exterminated,  except  for  300,000  hidden 
by  the  Polish  people,  although  they  were 
threatened  with  the  death  penalty  for  help- 
ing them. 

In  present-day  Poland  there  Is  no  room  for 
religious  tolerances,  but  nevertheless  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  PoUsh  people  suc- 
cessfully oppose  the  religious  persecution  by 
the  Communist  regime. 

BCIENTZnC  CONTRIBUTION 

Poland's  contribution  to  the  scientific 
achievement  of  the  world  Is  considerable. 
Here  may  be  mentioned  the  Jaglellonlan  Uni- 
versity founded  in  1364,  which  celebrated  Its 
600-year  anniversary  a  short  time  ago,  the 
flrst  Ministry  of  BSdiwatlon  in  Europe  founded 
on  the  basis  of  the  Constitution  of  1791,  or 
scholars  such  as  MlkolaJ  Kopernlk  (1473- 
1643).  Ignacy  Lukasiewicz  ( 1822-82  >  the 
Inventor  of  the  kerosene  lamp,  a  process  of 
distilling  oil,  and  the  founder  of  the  world's 
flrst  oil  mine  near  Krosno;  Ludwlk  Zamen- 
hoff,  the  Inventor  of  the  language  of  espe- 
ranto (1887);  and  Maria  Curte-Sklodowska 
(1867-1934),  Nobel  laureate  for  the  discovery 
of  radium. 

In  the  field  of  literature  the  following 
writers  gained  recognition;  Wladyslaw  Rey- 
mont  (1867-1925),  who  received  the  Nobel 
Prize  mostly  for  his  novel  "The  Peasants"; 
Henryk  Slenklewlcz  (1845-1916),  who  also 
received  this  prize  mostly  for  his  epic  "Quo 
Vadls";  and  Jozef  Conrad-Korzenlowskl,  a 
Pole  writing  In  English,  an  author  of  world 
fame. 

In  music  Pryderyk  Chopin  (1810-49)  Is  one 
of  the  world's  best  renowned  comfxssers;  be- 
sides him  there  are  Stanlslaw  Monluszko 
(1819-72),  Ignacy  Paderewski  (1860-1941), 
and  Karol  Szymanowskl  (1882-1937) .  In  the 
theater  and  cinema  Helena  Modrzejewska- 
Modjeska  (1840-1909),  Pola  Negri,  born  1807, 
gained  world  fame. 

PC».B8    IN    UNITXO    STATCS 

At  the  time  of  the  Polish  partitions,  Polish 
life  also  began  to  develop  outside  of  Poland, 
particularly  In  the  United  States,  where  thou- 
sands of  people  emigrated.  Poles  took  part 
In  the  American  Revolution. 

The  first  five  Poles  arrived  In  America  on 
the  English  ship  Mary  and  Margaret  landing 
in  Jamestown  on  October  1,  1608. 


Gen.  Tadeusz  KosclusBko  came  to  America 
In  August  1776,  and  Gen,  Kaslmlerz  Pulaski 
in  1777,  and  both  of  them  took  part  In  the 
Revolutionary  War  under  the  leadership  of 
George  Washington. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  Koecluszko  was  called 
the  father  of  American  artillery,  and 
Pulaski,  who  fell  in  the  Battle  of  Savannah, 
was  called  the  father  of  American  cavalry. 
The  American  people  honor  them  to  this 
day.  Statues  of  -Kosciuszko  may  be  found  In 
the  square  before  the  White  House,  In  West 
Point,  and  Pxijaskl's  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
in  Washington,  and  in  many  other  places. 
Many  towns,  bridges,  and  highways  In  the 
United  States  bear  the  names  of  theee  Ameri- 
can heroes. 

During  the  Civil  War  168  officers  and  about 
4,000  men  of  Polish  extracUon  served  in  the 
Union  Army,  among  them  Gens.  Wlodzlmlerz 
Krzyzanowski.  Josef  Karge  and  Albln 
Schoepf,  and  in  the  Confederate  Army  there 
were  17  officers  and  about  1,000  m«n  of  Po- 
lish extracUon,  among  them  Gen.  Kacper 
Tochman. 

Approximately  900,000  Polish-Americana 
served  in  the  American  Army  in  World  War 
U. 

In  1860  the  Polonla  In  the  United  SUtea 
numbered  30,000;  at  present  it  numbera 
more  than  10  million  Americana  of  Pollah 
descent,  and  the  capital  of  Polish-American 
organizations  comes  to  approximately  $6(X) 
million. 

There  are  more  than  50,000  members  of 
the  Polish-American  IntelUgentsla  (profes- 
sors, attorneys,  Judges,  doctors,  engineers. 
Journalists,  etc.).  In  the  present  VB.  Con- 
gress thei-e  Is  1  Senator  of  Polish  extraction, 
Edmund  Muskix,  and  11  Congressmen. 

From  the  perspective  of  the  thousand- 
year  existence  of  Poland  as  a  Western  Chris- 
tian country,  31,500,000  Poles  at  home  and 
10  million  Poles  abroad  living  all  over  the 
world  can  view  proudly  Poland's  role  in  the 
history  of  the  world  and  Its  part  in  the  prog- 
ress and  achievement  of  mankind.  The  In- 
domitable spirit  of  Polish  history  is  a  guaran- 
tee that  this  country,  halted  In  its  progress 
through  the  Communist  regime.  Imposed  on 
it  by  force  by  Russia,  in  time  will  throw  off 
Its  shackles  and  will  regain  its  freedom  and 
Independence. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  we 
commemorate  a  highly  significant  Pol- 
ish national  holiday — the  1,000th  anni- 
versary of  the  Polish  acceptance  of 
ChrisUanlty. 

Since  the  10th  century,  the  Polish 
people  have  centered  their  lives  around 
Christianity  and  the  Western  cultural 
tradition.  In  times  of  war  or  confusion, 
the  church  was  the  sole  power  which 
bound  together  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
When  attempts  were  made  to  denatlon- 
aliae  the  Poles  by  means  of  religious  per- 
secutions at  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
during  World  War  I,  during  the  follow- 
ing World  War  H,  the  church  remained 
steadfast. 

Today,  in  the  worldwide  struggle  of 
Ideologies,  the  Polish  people  have  re- 
mained steadfast  In  their  devotion  to  the 
reUgious  faith  of  their  fathers.  The 
light  that  was  Instilled  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Polish  people  in  the  year  966  still 
bums  brightly. 

It  is  fitting  that  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  tind  Senate  join  together  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  Polish  people  on  this 
milestone  in  Christian  history,  the  world- 
wide observance  of  their  mlllennlimi. 
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Mr  WYDLER  Mr  Speaker,  this  year 
1966  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
a  mjst  eventful  and  histor.c  one  for  the 
jj^Tipip  of  Poland  and  all  her  many 
friends.  It  marks  the  observance  of 
i.OOO  years  of  Christianity  In  that  coun- 
t.'-y  Celebrating  such  an  accomplish- 
ment is  certainly  cause  for  the  Poles  to 
feel  justifiably  proud  of  this  feat.  In- 
deed, this  milestone  clearly  shows  Po- 
land's illustrious  history  to  be  much  older 
than  those  of  most  of  the  world's 
nations. 

Cardinal  Wyszynski  of  Poland  has  been 
a  most  important  figure  in  the  observ- 
ances and  he  will  play  a  leading  role  In 
the  May  3  ob.servances.  His  Inspiration 
and  leadership  have  been  vital  in  keeping 
the  Poles  in  harmony  with  the  tenets 
of  their  faith. 

The  background  of  this  event  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  year  965  when 
Mieszko  I.  Poland's  first  national  ruler, 
married  the  daughter  of  a  Bohemian 
diike  and  in  966  acceptf'd  Christianity 
as  his  faith.  Though  he  was  under  no 
obligation  to  do  so,  Mieszko's  action 
prrived  t4:>  be  of  great  importance  in 
establishing  Poli.sh  stability  and  power 
and  ttradually  eliminating  paganism. 

During  these  present  days  of  missiles 
and  rockets  and  races  to  the  moon  and 
beyond,  it  is  certainly  reassuring  to  be 
able  to  recognize  an  institution  which 
has  survived  a  thousand  years  of  man's 
•iometimes  erratic  behavior.  Thus  Po- 
land has  seen  kings  and  dukes  and  all 
manner  of  £;overnments  come  and  go, 
but  the  theme  of  Christianity  which  has 
played  a  most  vital  role  in  uniting  the 
people  has  continued  to  grow. 

True.  Poland  has  had  the  misfortune 
to  fall  under  the  yoke  of  communism. 
But  nevertheless,  a  larije  segment  of  her 
population  has  continued  to  reject  the 
ungodly  dogma  of  communism  and  has 
remained  true  to  the  church. 

In  this  country,  millions  of  Americans 
of  PolfSh  descent  swell  with  pride  as  they 
look  over  the  1,000-year  history  of  their 
country  of  origin.  As  they  feel  pride 
and  happiness  in  Poland's  accomplish- 
ments, I  also  wish  to  express  my  con- 
gratulations and  offer  best  wishes  to  the 
people  of  Poland  on  a  feat  which  m^ny 
nations  envy, 

Mr  OTTINGER  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  our  distinieuLshed  col- 
leagues today  in  observing  two  important 
events  In  the  history  of  Poland.  While 
neither  of  these  events  are  given  ofBclal 
recognition  by  the  Communist  power 
which  presently  rules  Poland,  they  are. 
nevertheless,  deeply  embedded  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  Poles  fverywhere. 

It  was  at  this  time  in  966  that  Prince 
Mleszko  I  accepted  the  Christian  faith 
from  the  West  This  event  changed 
Poland  from  a  pagan  country  to  a  na- 
tion-state which,  over  the  centuries, 
would  rise  to  great  heights  and  assume 
the  vital  role  of  being  the  bulwark  of  the 
West  against  the  Moslem.  Mongol,  and 
other  forces  which  tried  to  subjugate 
Europe  History  has  clearly  demon- 
strated how  deep  the  Christian  faiti^  has 
remained  and  grown  in  the  Polish  people, 
even    though    this    country    has    been 


fought  over  and  divided  by  Its  neighbors 
and  has  suffered  under  the  tyranny  of 
Nsizl  and  Communist  domination. 

During  this  1,000  years  of  continuous 
history,  it  was  on  May  3,  1791,  that  the 
Polish  Constitution  was  adopted.  Faced 
with  possible  amilhllatlon  by  the  tictions 
of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  during 
this  period,  all  forces  In  Poland  united 
behlntl  this  new  Constitution,  which  was 
heavily  Influenced  by  our  own  Constitu- 
tion. 

Although  the  Poles  have  been  forced 
to  live  under  the  tyrannical  rule  of 
several  despots,  they  have  a  deep  and 
firm  love  of  freedom.  This  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  suitlon  of 
Geris.  Tadeusz  Koscluszko  and  Kazimlerz 
PxilEuskl  during  the  American  Revolution 
and,  later,  by  the  'Warsaw  uprising  of 
1944  and  the  Poznan  riots  of  1956. 

The  significant  contributions  Poles 
have  made  in  the  sciences,  arts,  and  let- 
ters during  their  long  history  are  partic- 
ularly noteworthy.  The  names  of 
Maria  Curle-Sklodowska.  Jozef  Conrad- 
Korzenlowski,  Pryderyk  Chopin,  and 
Ignacy  Paderewskl  are  familiar  to  all  of 
us. 

At  present  there  are  more  than  10  mil- 
lion Americans  of  Polish  descent  and 
they,  too,  have  made  Important  and 
vital  contributions  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  our  Nation.  I  was  very 
interested  to  learn  that  11  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  are  of  Polish  ex- 
traction. 

The  Poles  have  a  rich  and  proud  herit- 
age and  they  face  this  millennium  with 
renewed  faith  and  a  rededicatlon  to  their 
beliefs  and  principles.  I  am  very  priv- 
ileged. Mr.  Speaker,  to  join  in  this  trib- 
ute to  Poland's  1.000  years  of  continuous 
history. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
1,000th  anniversary  of  Polish  Christian- 
ity and  the  beginning  of  Poland  as  a 
nation,  I  salute  the  Ideals  of  Christianity 
and  freedom  which  still  burn  so  brightly 
In  the  hearts  of  the  Poles.  Although 
this  mighty  nation  has  been  under  the 
domination  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria, 
Germany,  and  now  Russia  again,  for  al- 
most the  past  200  years,  the  oppressors 
have  not  been  able  to  extlngiilsh  the 
Christian  flames  In  the  hearts  of  the 
Poles. 

Our  Nation  will  always  remember  the 
assistance  given  to  it  by  Generals  Pulaski 
and  Kosciusko  during  the  Revolution,  for 
they  helped  our  Nation  at  the  moment 
of  its  birth  Into  freedom.  General  Pul- 
aski gave  his  life  for  our  liberty.  After 
the  Revolution,  General  Kosciusko  re- 
turned to  Poland  where  he  led  the  efforts 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  that  the  czar  of 
Russia  had  put  on  his  people. 

Because  of  her  love  of  liberty,  learned 
In  her  home,  Marja  Sklodowska  had  to 
leave  Poland  when  she  was  a  yoimg 
woman.  In  later  years  her  discovery  of 
radium  with  her  husband,  Pierre  Curie, 
let  to  an  aw«u-d  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
them. 

Nor  are  the  lovers  of  liberty  in  Poland 
missing  from  the  arts.  Paderewskl, 
famed  as  a  pianist,  led  his  government  In 
exile  during  World  War  I  and  became 


Prime  Minister  in  1919  upon  the  restora- 
tion of  peace.  His  efforts  led  to  a  united 
Poland  after  It  had  been  dismembered 
between  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary. 

Pilsudskl  led  the  military  uprisings 
that  resulted  In  the  overthrow  of  the 
Russians  and  then  of  the  Germans  and 
Austrians  in  Poland.  He  refused  his 
election  as  F>resident  in  1926  and.  Instead, 
virtually  governed  Poland  from  his  posi- 
tion as  Minister  of  War  until  1935. 

The  spirit  of  Christianity  is  kept  alive 
today  in  Poland  by  the  gallant  example 
of  Cardinal  Wyszynski.  Thus,  1,000 
years  after  Poland  accepted  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  it  is  still  the  Christian  lead- 
ers who  are  keeping  the  traditional  ideals 
of  freedom  alive  today  in  Poland,  even 
under  the  domination  of  the  Soviets. 
The  gallantry  of  her  spirit,  the  depth 
of  her  devotion,  the  magnitude  of  her 
sacrifices,  and  the  unlimited  source  of 
her  unrequited  faith  are  quahtles  which, 
in  boundless  measure,  Poland  has  con- 
tributed to  immortality. 

Today  I  salute  the  1.000th  anniversary 
of  Polish  Christianity  and  the  beginning 
of  Poland  as  a  nation,  and  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  Polish  Constitution. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
May  3  all  America  joins  with  the  people 
of  Poland  in  commemorating  two  great 
historic  events  in  Polish  history :  the  an- 
niversary of  Poland's  Chrlstlanizatlon 
In  the  year  966  and  the  anniversary  of 
the  Polish  Constitution,  May  3.  1791. 

That  these  events  have  a  fundamental 
significance  for  Poland  Is  self-evident. 
By  the  adoption  of  Christianity,  Poland 
became  a  part  of  Western  Christendom 
of  Latin  Rome  rather  than  Eastern 
Orthodoxy  of  the  Byzantine  tradition. 
Thenceforth,  Poland's  historical  devel- 
opment was  inextricably  woven  into  the 
fabric  of  the  history  of  Western  civil- 
ization. By  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  1791,  Poland  clearly  alined  her- 
self with  the  then  evolving  constitutional 
democracy  of  the  West,  for  in  this  docu- 
ment lay  the  seeds  for  a  genuine  demo- 
cratic system  of  monarchical  Poland. 

Poles  all  over  the  world  have  good  rea- 
son, therefore,  to  be  full  of  pride  on  the 
commemoration  of  these  great  events 
today.  It  gives  me  a  high  sense  of  honor 
to  share  with  them  in  this  commemora- 
tion, particularly  since  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  paying  tribute  to  these  events 
with  President  Johnson  in  ceremonies 
at  the  WWte  House  today.  I  know  I 
speak  for  all  Americans  when  I  extend 
my  congratulations  to  all  people  of  Polish 
heritage  on  this  truly  glorious  May  3. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  commem- 
orating the  anniversaries  of  two  mile- 
stones in  Poland's  history  which  fall  on 
May  3. 

This  day  marks  the  175th  anniversary 
of  Poland's  famous  Constitution  of  May 
3,  1791 — a  constitution  which.  In  a 
peaceful  manner,  reconstructed  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Polish  nation  on  the 
basis  of  the  same  democratic  principles 
which  are  embodied  in  our  own  Consti- 
tution. 

This  day  also  commemorates  the 
millennium  of  Christianity  in  Poland. 
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On  this  historic  occasion,  I  wish  to 
extend  my  heartiest  congratulations  to 
the  people  of  Poland,  and  to  the  millions 
of  men  and  women  of  Polish  ancestry 
who  live  in  the  United  States  and  In 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

I  should  also  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  express  my  deep  concern  about 
the  continuing,  unrelenting  battle  being 
waged  by  the  present  Government  of  Po- 
land Eigainst  the  church  in  that  country. 

During  the  past  year,  the  subcommit- 
tee which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair — 
the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs — con- 
ducted hearing  about  the  status  of  the 
various  religions  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  found  in  the  course  of  those  hear- 
ings, and  reported  to  the  Congress  that 
in  addition  to  government-sponsored 
propagation  of  atheism,  there  is  in  Po- 
land an  official  campaign  of  Interference 
with  the  people's  right  to  religious  free- 
dom and  worship. 

The  tragic  part  of  this  is  that  the 
present  Constitution  of  Poland  guar- 
antees these  very  rights  to  the  people  of 
Poland. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  persecution  of 
religious  elements,  In  the  words  of  one 
witness : 

The  Institutions  of  fCommvinlBt]  Party 
ideology  have  quite  largely  destroyed  the  In- 
stitutions, customs,  and  outlook  by  which 
the  religious  conscience  is  sustained — the 
church,  mosque,  and  synagogue  establish- 
ment, religious  education  In  the  school  sys- 
tem, and  religious  mass  media.  A  mere  frac- 
tion of  these  elements  remains. 

The  remarks  of  that  witness  were  di- 
rected to  the  situation  prevailing  gen- 
erally in  the  Soviet  Union  and  through- 
out Eastern  Europe.  In  Poland,  whose 
population  was  once  predominantly 
Catholic,  a  substantial  part  of  the  church 
has  managed  to  survive  in  spite  of  the 
Government's  persecution.  Also,  the 
faith  of  a  large  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion is  reported  to  be  as  strong  as  ever. 
Newspaper  reports  about  the  throngs  of 
people  who  have  attended  religious  cere- 
monies connected  with  the  millennium  of 
Christianity  In  Poland  support  this  con- 
clusion. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment's antichurch  campaign  which  is 
of  very  special  concern  to  us  today ; 

In  connection  with  the  celebration  of 
Poland's  millennium,  many  members  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  in  the  United  States, 
and  individual  members  of  various  re- 
ligious orders,  have  planned  to  travel  to 
Poland  to  join  in  this  observance  which 
is  of  such  great  historic  and  spiritual 
significance  to  all  Christians  throughout 
the  world. 

We  have  received  numerous  reports 
that  visas  are  being  systematically  de- 
nied to  these  religious  tourists  by  the 
Polish  Gtovemment. 

This  policy  clearly  contravenes  the  ac- 
cepted norms  of  clviUzed  behavior  of  the 
international  community. 

The  world  has  long  recognized  the 
right  of  every  country,  every  govem- 
emment,  to  make  certain  requirements 
of  visitors.    These  may  be  requested  to 


show,  for  example,  that  they  have  the 
means  to  support  themselves  during  their 
sojourn  In  a  given  country  and  that  they 
will  not  become  public  charges.  Alao, 
the  right  of  every  government  to  refuse 
visas  to  individuals  who  harbor  subver- 
sive designs  and  present  a  threat  to  the 
national  security.  Is  fully  acknowledged. 

These  considerations,  surely,  are  not 
Involved  in  the  refusal  of  visas  to  Ameri- 
can clergy  by  the  Polish  Government. 
This  refusal  can  only  be  interpreted  as  a 
policy  of  deliberate  discrimination,  de- 
signed to  deny  a  certain  segment  of  our 
community  access  to  Poland's  millennium 
celebration. 

This  celebration  will  continue  through 
August  of  this  year.  There  is  ample 
time,  therefore,  for  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment to  give  this  matter  further  thought. 
I,  for  one,  hope  that  what  appears  as  the 
current  policy  will  be  reversed  upon  re- 
consideration. Continuation  of  this  pol- 
icy would  show  utter  disregard  for  one 
of  the  basic  principles  of  civilized  behav- 
ior, and  could  certainly  affect  the  future 
course  of  our  relations  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Poland. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
long  cherished  warm  sentiments  of 
friendship  for  the  people  of  Poland. 
During  the  past  8  years,  we  have  assisted 
that  country  with  solving  its  food  short- 
age problem.  Only  a  few  months  ago, 
we  dedicated  a  lovely  300-bed  hospital 
for  children  In  Krakow,  donated  by  the 
people  of  America  to  the  people  of 
Poland.  Also  our  President  has  ex- 
pressed active  Interest  in  other  forms  of 
"bridge-building  "  with  that  country. 

Surely  we  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
continue  in  these  efforts  if  our  initiatives 
simply  produce  a  slap  in  the  face  from 
the  Polish  Government. 

And  I  think  that  the  refusal  to  jiermlt 
our  clergy  to  enter  Poland  during  this 
millennium  celebration  is  nothing  less 
than  a  slap  in  the  face. 

I  hope,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
our  feelings  on  this  subject  will  be  noted 
by  the  Polish  Government,  and  that  dis- 
crimination against  certain  Americans 
because  of  their  religion  will  come  to  an 
end. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  marks  the  175th  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  Polish  Constitution,  a 
day  noted  with  great  pride  by  all  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  heritage.  On  this  day 
175  years  ago,  Polish  leaders,  with  the 
strong  backing  of  the  people,  formed  the 
first  libersil  government  in  Polish  his- 
tory. The  Constitution  reflected  the 
spirit  of  the  newly  sprimg  liberal  move- 
ments in  America,  Prance,  and  England. 

To  Poles  all  over  the  world,  today  is 
also  much  more  than  just  Constitution 
Day.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  observ- 
ances of  the  anniversary  of  1,000  years 
of  Polish  Christianity — the  Polish  mil- 
lennium. Today  at  the  Pauline  Monas- 
tery located  atop  Jasna  Gora  in  Czesto- 
chowa  in  south  central  Poland,  Cardinal 
Wyszynski  will  rededlcate  Poland  to  Our 
Lady  of  Czestochowa,  also  known  as  the 
Black  Madonna.  Cardinal  Wyszynski 
will  be  joined  by  thousands  of  Poles  and 
many    high    ofiScials    of    the    Catholic 


Church  from  all  over  the  world.  But 
today's  ceremonies  are  being  held  under 
the  most  difficult  of  circumstances. 

Since  1945  when  the  Communists  took 
over  Poland  they  have  been  telling  the 
free  world  that  peace  and  harmony  per- 
sist in  Poland  and  they  have  made  a  great 
propaganda  point  out  of  freedom  of 
religion.  In  fact,  there  is  only  supres- 
sion  and  harassment  of  religion,  no  free- 
dom. If  the  Communists  now  running 
Poland  did  not  fear  religion  so  much  why 
would  they  ban  the  appearance  of  Pc^se 
Paul  at  today's  ceremonies.  Why  do 
they  fear  this  man?  They  know,  as 
Josef  Stalin  told  them,  that  the  Pope  has 
no  divisions.  They  "'know,  too,  that  Car- 
dinal Wyszynski  is  a  virtual  prisoner,  yet 
they  fear  him.  What  do  the  Communists 
fear  from  the  Catholic  Church?  The 
same  thing  they  fear  from  any  church — 
the  belief  that  the  individual  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  state  and  that  eventu- 
ally he  will  answer  to  his  God,  not  his 
state.  Communism  cannot  hope  to  sur- 
vive within  such  a  framework. 

The  Communists  have  ruled  Poland 
since  1945.  But  they  have  not  won 
Poland.  They  never  will.  Need  we  look 
any  further  than  to  Poznan  in  1956  and 
the  workers  rebellion  to  be  reminded  of 
the  strength  of  the  desire  for  freedom 
in  Poland? 

It  is  also  significant  to  note,  Mr 
Speaker,  that  Constitution  Day  is  not  a 
holiday  in  Poland.  It  is  not,  simply  be- 
cause the  Communists  will  not  let  it  be  so. 
They  could  never  admit  that  the  will  of 
the  people,  as  expressed  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  1791,  was  capable  of  establishing 
a  successful,  free  government.  Com- 
munism, of  any  variety,  has  never  been 
able  to  hold  the  minds  of  free  men. 
Desperate  men,  in  desperate  circum- 
stances, have  turned  to  communism  only 
to  turn  away  once  the  barrenness  of  the 
promise  was  fully  realized.  Thus,  the 
Soviets  have  lost  the  minds  of  the  na- 
tions they  now  hold  captive,  as  eventually 
they  must  lose  the  nations  themselves. 

By  right  and  desire  Poland  should  be 
free.  And  to  be  so  her  people  will  once 
again  need  the  courage  and  determina- 
tion they  have  shown  over  the  past  1,000 
years  through  a  score  of  wars,  partitions. 
Invasions  by  enemies  and  betrayal  by 
allies. 

It  is  fitting  on  this  day  of  historical 
and  religious  significance  that  we  also 
pay  tribute  to  the  many  contributions 
made  to  this  country  by  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Poland.  I  do  not  think 
this  body  need  be  reminded  of  the  serv- 
ices of  our  own  Revolution  of  Pulaski 
and  Koscluszko  or  of  the  many  gallant 
members  of  the  Polish  Legion  in  the 
Civil  War.  I  think,  too,  that  we  are  all 
very  much  aware  of  the  caliber  of  the 
Polish  Immigrants  who,  fleeing  oppres- 
sion, came  to  these  shores  in  the  last 
century.  They  have  demonstrated  a 
loyalty  and  capacity  for  hard  work  un- 
surpassed in  our  history.  Today  the 
children  of  these  Immigrants  are  well 
represented  In  the  arts  and  sciences  as 
well  as  the  professions.  Eleven  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  one  Member  of  the 
other  body  proudly  claim  such  a  heritage. 
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There  are  10  million  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  living  In  the  United 
Slates,  almost  one-third  the  population 
of  Poland  Itself.  It  Is  no  surprise  then 
that  this  country  feels  so  closely  allied 
with  that  European  state  or  that  we 
join  with  our  friends  here  In  prayer  for 
the  speedy  deliverence  of  Poland  from 
Communist  oppression 

Mr  Speaker,  today  we  congratulate 
Poland  on  the  anniversary  of  her  mil- 
lennium and  express  the  fond  hope  that 
the  next  thousand  years  are  happy  and 
free  ones 

Mrs.  BOLTON  Mr  Speaker.  It  Is  my 
privilege  today  tci  join  with  more  than 
7  million  Americans  of  Polish  descent  In 
celebrating  the  175th  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  3d  of  May  Constitution.  This 
occasion  reminds  freemen  everywhere 
uf  that  memorable  occasion  when  the 
people  of  Poland  adopted  a  great  con- 
.stitutlon  expressing  their  aspirations  for 
liberty  and  democratic  self-government, 
only  4  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 
US    Constitution. 

Tragically,  the  Polish  Constitution  was 
not  permitted  to  survive  long,  but  its 
ideals  remain  dynamic  injthe  hearts  of 
Polish  people  everywhere.'  Even  in  cap- 
tive Poland  today,  where  public  recog- 
nition of  this  anniversary  is  not  per- 
mitted, the  desire  for  true  freedom  Is 
alive  This  has  been  dramatically 
demonstrated  again  recently  in  the  ef- 
forts of  Polish  writers  to  smuggle  out  to 
free  nations  reports  of  internal  condi- 
tions and  of  lingering  hopes  tpr  release 
from  bondage  It  has  been  signified  in 
the  impressive  efforts  of  the  church  of 
Poland  to  commemorate  fittingly  the 
millenniai  anniversary  of  ^the  adoption 
of  Christianity  by  the  Poilsh  people. 

This  brave  nation  has  madf  many  no- 
table contributions  to  the  enrichment  of 
the  world  m  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Among  Polish-Americans  there  have 
been  countless  prominent  citizens.  They 
are  known  as  dependable,  skilled  workers, 
and  good  neigiibors 

Today  the  strviggle  against  tyranny 
continues  unabated  around  the  globe. 
The  cau.se  of  freedom  is  being  challenged 
as  never  before.  Freemen  must  be  more 
firm  than  ever  m  tneir  re.sistance  to  op- 
pression and  in  their  resolve  to  protect 
the  liberty  for  which  so  many  wars  have 
been  fought. 

Therefore,  on  this  anniversary  it  is  my 
great  honor  to  pay  tribute  to  a  noble 
people  in  their  determination  to  regain 
national  freedom,  .security  and  progress. 

Mr  CAHILL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  House  today 
in  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of 
Poland  s  May  3,  Constitution  Day. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  1791 
marked  the  culmination  of  liberalism  and 
democracy  after  reactionary  forces  had 
held  back  progress  in  Poland,  and  thus 
rendered  it  a  ready  prey  to  its  foreign 
foes  The  Constitution  put  Poland  on 
the  path  of  progress,  and  Its  patriotic, 
energetic,  and  realistic  leaders  hoped 
that  tlirough  the  modernization  of  its 
governmental  structure  the  country 
would  be  m  a  better  position  to  meet  the 
threads  endangering   its  independence. 


Under  the  specific  provlMons  of  this 
Constitution  Poland  became  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  and  the  King  could  ex- 
ercise his  authority  only  through  his 
ministers.  A  resporvsible  cabinet  type  of 
government  was  to  be  set  hp.  The  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  was  re- 
vamped, so  that  the  powers  of  the  upper 
chamber  were  curtailed  while  more  au- 
thority was  given  to  the  popular  elected 
lower  chamber.  The  townsmen  were 
given  some  voice  In  the  Oovenunent,  and 
the  barriers  between  the  classes  were 
practically  eliminated.  Religious  tol- 
eration was  guaranteed,  and  provisions 
were  made  for  the  periodic  amendment 
of  the  Constitution.  All  these  provisions 
made  Poland's  Government  one  of  the 
most  liberal  and  democratic  In  all 
Europe,  and  the  Constitution  was  hailed 
by  liberals  throughout  the  world. 

But  the  fact  that  the  Government  to 
be  instituted  under  this  Constitution  ap- 
peared far  more  powerful  and  efiB- 
clent  than  Poland's  earlier  Governments 
meant  that  the  country  would  not  re- 
main an  easy  prey  to  its  greedy  foes.  For 
that  reason,  before  the  Government 
could  actually  get  started.  Poland's  foes 
attacked  her,  and  finally  partitioned  her 
among  themselves,  so  that  the  unfortu- 
nate Poles  never  had  the  good  fortune 
to  live  under  the  liberal  and  progressive 
provisions  of  their  model  Constitution. 
As  a  matter  of  sad  historical  fact,  for 
only  two  decades,  during  the  interwar 
years,  were  they  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  1791. 
But  that  spirit  still  lives  in  their  hearts 
and  minds,  and  since  1791  all  liberty- 
loving  Poles  annually  celebrate  Its  an- 
niversary as  their  national  holiday. 

Mr.  DEliANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
commemorating  Poland's  millennium. 

In  966,  when  Mieszko  I.  the  first  his- 
torically known  monarch  of  PolEind, 
adopted  Christianity  for  himself  and 
his  country,  there  was  forged  a  virtually 
indissoluble  link  between  Poland  and 
Western  civilization.  Through  this  act 
Poland  bound  her  destiny  to  that  of  the 
West,  while  at  the  same  time  building  a 
strong  bridge  to  the  culture  of  the  East. 

During  these  1.000  years  the  Polish 
people  developed  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  enlightened  states  in  history. 
They  experienced  the  sweet  taste  of  vic- 
tories, and  the  bitter  sorrow  of  defeats; 
the  profound  joy  of  intellectual  attain- 
ments, and  the  depths  of  suffering;  the 
ineffable  rewards  of  spiritual  progress, 
and  the  sustaining  power  of  an  heroic 
faith.  Above  aU,  the  Poles  sustained  a 
passionate  devotion  to  liberty. 

During  this  long  and  honored  history 
Poland  was  in  the  forefront  in  the  de- 
velopment of  parliamentary  government, 
and  was  Eimong  the  first  to  develop  the 
concept  of  unity  of  nations.  At  the 
birth  of  our  own  Nation  Pulaski  and 
Kosciuszko  distinguished  themselves 
heroically  in  General  Washington's  army 
to  defend  our  liberty.  Later.  Kosci- 
uszko willed  his  entire  American  estate 
for  the  emancipation  of  Negroes. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  as  we 
commemorate  this  inspiring  millennium. 


we  also  celebrate  on  this  May  3  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  Polish  Constitution. 
This  great  charter  of  liberty  of  the  Pol- 
ish people  was  adopted  just  2  years  after 
the  adoption  of  our  own  Constitution. 

Unfortunately  there  is  a  note  of  sad- 
ness In  this  commemoration.  For  we 
who  live  in  freedom  are  painfully  re- 
minded that  the  liberty  of  the  Polish 
people,  which  was  recently  trampled 
under  the  heel  of  nazism,  continues  to  be 
fettered  by  the  tyranny  of  Soviet  com- 
momism.  But  we  Americans  share  with 
Poles  everywhere  the  sense  of  pride  and 
accomplishment  that  they  must  feel  on 
this  1.000th  armiversary  of  their  national 
state.  The  occasion  reminds  us  all  of 
Poland's  continuing  important  place  in 
our  Western  civilization.  We  extend 
to  her  our  sincerest  wishes  that  the  day 
will  soon  return  when  the  Polish  people 
can  enjoy  these  freedoms  that  are  most 
characteristic  of  the  civilization. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  millennium  of  Christianity  in 
Poland.  In  the  year  965  Prince  Mieszko 
of  the  Piast  dynasty  married  a  Christian 
princess  from  Bohemia.  The  following 
year  the  prince  was  baptized  and  the 
conversion  of  the  Poles  to  Christianity 
began. 

Celebration  of  the  millennium  began 
April  14  and  will  extend  on  through  the 
summer  months.  The  high  point  of  the 
celebration  falls  on  a  great  patriotic 
anniversary.  May  3,  marking  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Polish  Constitution  in 
1791. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  Communist 
regime  of  Poland  does  not  recognize  May 
3  as  a  national  holiday.  It  is  also  at- 
tempting to  frustrate  the  celebration  of 
the  Christlanization  of  the  Polish  nation. 

But  20  years  of  Communist  rule  has 
not  dulled  the  longing  for  freedom  or  the 
strong  religious  heritage  of  this  gallant 
nation.  The  struggle  of  the  Poles  under 
Communist  masters  has  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  captives  of  communism  and  a 
constant  reminder  to  people  who  possess 
freedom  to  prize  it  highly.  Through  the 
voice  of  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynski. 
archbishop  of  Gniezno  and  Warsaw,  the 
faith,  the  courage,  and  the  love  of  free- 
dom of  the  Polish  people  have  been  made 
clear  to  the  world.  One  day  faith  and 
courage  will  bring  a  return  of  freedom  to 
Poland. 

I  note  with  sadness  that  the  Polish 
Government  has  refused  to  grant  entry 
visas  to  church  leaders  throughout  the 
world,  including  Pope  Paul  VI.  to  permit 
them  to  participate  In  this  great  reli- 
gious anniversary.  Among  those  exclud- 
ed are  15  American  prelates — including 
Archbishop  Cousins  of  Milwaukee,  Arch- 
bishop Cody  of  Chicago,  Auxiliary  Bishop 
Atklelski  of  Milwaukee,  and  Auxiliary 
Bishop  Wycizlo  of  Chicago. 

I  do  not  understand  why  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  not  registered  a  pub- 
lic protest  against  this  treatment  of  dis- 
tinguished American  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  building  bridges  to  reach  the 
people  of  Communist  nations.  There  Is 
no  better  way  to  build  a  bridge  to  the 
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people  of  Eastern  Ehirope  than  by  ex- 
changes of  visits  of  religious  leaders. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  at  this  time  it  is  customary  for 
Members  of  the  House  to  join  in  com- 
memorating the  May  3d  anniversary  of 
the  Polish  constitution  of  1 79 1 — the  first 
constitution  of  any  old  world  nation  that 
included  guarantees  of  free  speech,  free 
press,  and  democratic  Institutions. 

This  year  that  observance  Is  of  special 
significance  because  It  coincides  with  the 
1,000th  anniversary  of  Polish  Chris- 
tianity. In  the  year  966  conversion  of 
the  Polish  Prince  Mlezko  to  Christianity 
led  the  entry  of  the  entire  Polish  people 
to  the  Catholic  Church.  It  changed  Po- 
land from  a  pagan  coimtry  to  a  nation 
modern  for  those  times. 

This  week  more  than  1  million  Catho- 
lics are  expected  to  throng  Czestochowa, 
Poland's  national  shrine,  to  join  In  the 
celebration. 

Pope  Paul  VT  will  not  be  there,  how- 
ever, the  Pontiff  had  been  invited  and 
the  Vatican  disclosed  his  wish  to  at- 
tend. But  party  chief  Gomulka  and 
other  leaders  of  the  Polish  Communist 
regime  barred  His  Holiness  on  the  ground 
that  the  celebration  had  not  been  cleared 
with  the  government. 

In  this  year  1966  the  eyes  of  the  world 
are  on  the  millennium  of  Poland.  To- 
day while  that  nation  Is  enslaved  by  the 
Communist  Iron  Curtain  its  God  loving 
people,  under  the  leadership  of  Cardinal 
Wyszynski,  surge  forward  to  celebrate 
the  1,000th  year  of  Polish  Christianity. 

The  history  of  Poland  offers  a  majestic 
panorama  of  1,000  years  in  which  40 
generations  knew  the  glory  of  victories 
and  the  despair  of  defeats  and  contin- 
uously kept  searching  for  better  life  in 
freedom  and  brotherhood  of  man. 

In  defending  Europe  throughout  the 
ages,  gaining  two  decisive  victories — one 
at  the  gates  of  Vienna  in  1683  and  the 
second  at  the  gates  of  Warsaw  in  1939 — 
the  indomitable  Poles  became  In  the 
words  of  President  Franklin  p.  Roosevelt 
"an  inspiration  for  mankind"  in  their 
heroic  struggle  against  Nazi-Communist 
tyranny  that  threatened  mankind  in 
1939-45. 

In  1944  the  Poilsh  underground  started 
an  uprising  against  the  German  occupa- 
tion forces  but  the  outcome  was  disas- 
trous, resulting  -in  the  almost  total  de- 
struction of  Warsaw. 

Warsaw  now  is  rebuilt  and  the  people 
of  that  great  city  have  rekindled  their 
past  with  great  determination  despite  the 
Russian  imposed  regime. 

The  year  966.  when  Poland  accepted 
the  Catholic  faith  from  Rome  and  en- 
tered the  community  of  Western  Chris- 
tendom, marks  the  real  beginning  of  P<ri- 
Ish  history.  Today  the  Poles  are  still 
following  the  moral  precepts  which  their 
forefathers  accepted  a  thousand  years 
ago.  They  look  forward  to  this  year  in 
1966  as  a  time  for  renewal  and  rededlca- 
Uon  of  their  beliefs  and  principles. 

Today  let  us  offer  our  heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  the  Polish  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  on  the  occasion  of 
their  millennial  year  and  on  another  an- 
niversary of  their  national  holiday. 


Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  to- 
day marks  the  175th  anniversary  of  the 
Poilsh  Constitution  of  May  3.  1791,  It 
is  also  the  1,000th  anniversary  of  Polish 
Christismity. 

Throughout  the  history  of  Poland  as 
a  nation,  the  Polish  people  have  been 
devoted  to  the  concept  of  freedom  and 
national  Independence.  They  have 
fought  long  and  hard  to  free  their  nation 
from  oppression  and  tyranny  setting  sm 
example  for  others  to  follow.  It  is  one 
of  the  tragedies  of  our  time  that  despite 
the  tremendous  sacrifice  of  these  coura- 
geous people,  often  marked  by  bloody 
conflict.  Poland  today  remains  under 
Communist  oppression  and  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Constitution  of  May  3  was  mod- 
eled after  our  own  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  our  Constitution.  It  em- 
bodied the  firm  belief  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple that  sovereignty  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  a  modern  constitutional  monarchy 
and  parliamentary  type  of  government 
making  long  strides  toward  liberty  and 
representative  government. 

The  following  declaration  within  the 
Constitution  of  May  3  affirmed  this  con- 
viction of  the  PoUsh  people: 

All  power  In  civil  society  ehould  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end 
and  object  being  the  preservation  and  In- 
tegrity of  the  state,  the  clvU  liberty  and  the 
good  order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and 
on  a  lasting  foundation. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
long  cherished  the  friendship  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland.  Today  all  Americans  in- 
cluding the  thousands  of  Americans  of 
Polish  ancestry  join  with  the  people  of 
Poland  on  this  anniversary  of  Poland's 
Constitution  in  the  hope  that  the  day 
may  not  be  far  distant  when  the  Polish 
people  may  again  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
liberty  in  a  free  Poland  In  which  the 
principles  of  Poland's  historic  Constitu- 
tion may  govern. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  joining  In  this 
commemoration  of  the  175th  armiversary 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3,  1791. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hon- 
or today  a  people  who  have  been  carry- 
ing on  a  symbolic  and  meaningful  strug- 
gle for  freedom  for  a  thousand  years. 
This  struggle  has  been  successful  In  that 
the  pe<vle  of  the  world  witness  daily  the 
continuing  battle  there  between  totali- 
tarian atheistic  communism  and  those 
who  bravely  seek  and  secure  spiritual 
guidance  from  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  year  966  is  the  most  significant 
in  the  life  of  the  Polish  nation  because 
it  is  the  first  known  historical  date  of  the 
origin  of  Poland  as  a  nation.  This  is 
the  year  in  which  the  Poles  embraced 
Christianity.  Christianity  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  national  feelings  of 
the  Poles. 

The  Catholic  Church  there  has  been 
Identified  with  freedom  and  spirituality 
while  the  Conimunist  state  has  been 
identified  with  matarialism  and  control. 
In  Poland  today  we  have  a  unique  situa- 
tion: the  church  exists — with  90  percent 
of  the  population  Catholics — alongside 
a  Communist  government.   Freedom  and 


Independence  bum  in  the  hearts  of  the 
31  million  Poles  in  their  native  land  and 
they  have  inspired  man  with  their  thou- 
sand-year struggle  for  freedom. 

These  valiant  people,  represented  so 
brightly  by  1  Senator  and  11  House  Mem- 
bers in  the  U.S.  Congress,  are  living  the 
words  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  who 
wrote: 

Poles.  If  you  cannot  prevent  your  neigh- 
bors from  devouring  your  nation,  do  your 
best  to  make  It  impossible  for  them  to  di- 
gest It. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  Join  today  In  paying 
tribute  to  Polish -Americans  and  to  free 
Poles  everywhere  on  Polish  Constitution 
Day.  It  is  significant  that  this  year, 
1966,  marks  the  1,000th  anniversary,  or 
millennium  of   Poilsh  Christianity. 

This  double  anniversary  provides  an 
opportune  time  for  us  to  pause  and  re- 
fiect  on  the  many  contributions  that 
Poland  and  her  people  have  made  to  the 
world,  and  to  the  United  States. 

Prince  Mieszko,  of  Poland,  espoused 
Christianity  in  the  year  966,  marking 
the  change  of  Poland  from  a  pagan 
country  to  a  modem  Christian  nation. 
Poland  became  a  bulwark  of  Christian- 
ity when  the  Mongols  and  later  the  Mos- 
lems invaded  Elastem  Europe.  Poland 
played  a  similar  bulwark  role  in  1920, 
when  a  Polish  Army  arrested  the  march 
of  Bolshevik  armies  on  a  Germany  which 
had  been  left  helpless  by  World  War  I. 
Again,  in  1939,  Poland  was  the  first  na- 
tion to  give  serious  resistance  to  Hitler 
In  his  drive  to  conquer  Europe.  Polish 
resistance  gave  England  time  to  arm  and 
contributed  greatly  to  Hilter's  ultimate 
defeat. 

The  history  of  Poles  in  the  New  World 
began  In  October  1608.  when  five  Poles 
arrived  in  America  on  the  English  ship 
Mary  and  Margaret,  and  landed  at 
Jamestown. 

Two  outstanding  Polish  military  lead- 
ers— Gen.  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko  and  Gen. 
Kazlmlerz  Pulaski — played  major  roles 
in  the  American  Revolution,  serving 
under  General  Washington.  Pulaski 
was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Savannah, 
having  given  his  life  for  the  new  Amer- 
ican Nation.  Kosciuszko  is  known  as 
the  "father  of  American  artillery." 
Both  this  great  patriot  and  Pulaski  are 
honored  today  throughout  the  United 
States. 

In  the  Civil  War,  16S  ofilcers  and  some 
4.000  men  of  Polish  descent  served  in  the 
Union  Army,  including  three  generals. 
Many  hundreds  more  served  in  the  Con- 
federate Army. 

In  more  recent  years,  approximately 
900,000  Polish -Americans  served  their 
Nation  in  World  War  n. 

Polish -Americans  today  number  more 
than  10  million  including  11  Congress- 
men and  1  Senator. 

I  am  happy  to  add  my  voice  today  to 
the  many  others  which  are  expressing 
admiration  and  congratulations  to  the 
gallant  people  of  Poland  as  they  mark 
two  important  anniversaries  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  great  nation. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  take  part  In  the 
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c  jmmemjration   of   the  anniversary   of 
Poland  s  Consutution  of  May  3,  1791. 

The  t:es  between  our  two  nations  and 
our  VA  3  reoples  remain  as  strorig  as  our 
common  devotion  to  freedom.  These 
b.jrLd.s  cannot  be  broken  by  the  most 
r  I'.hless  effort.s  of  the  Communist  re- 
gime m  Warsaw  The  place  of  Poland  as 
a  distinct  and  Independent  country  re- 
mains a  common  goal  of  our  two  peoples. 

Throughout  the  centuries  Poland  made 
significant  contributioivs  toward  the  fur- 
therance i)f  dem,x;ratic  ideals  and  the 
development  of  modern  civilization. 
Perhaps  it  is  even  more  tragic  when  a 
people  who  have  given  so  much  to  the 
heritage  of  modern  man  should  now  suf- 
fer the  indignities  of  a  foreign-controlled 
dictator.ship. 

I:  li  especially  appropriate  that  we 
rii.'^  lemembrance  to  this  historic  day 
:hLs  year  which,  as  we  all  know,  is  the 
millennium  of  Poland's  Christianity. 

At  this  very  hour  when  our  sons  are 
niiKi:.-:  supreme  sacrifices  on  battlefields 
u:i  tne  other  side  of  the  earth,  let  us 
make  it  clear  to  the  Communist  tyrants 
that  our  sons  and  our  pe  >ple  are  fighting 
not  only  for  the  pt'ople  of  South  Vietnam 
but  for  the  pejpie  of  Poland  and  all  men 
who  cherish  freedom. 

It  i.s  a  deep  honor  for  me.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  courageous  people  of  Poland  and 
pledging  to  them  once  again,  and  to  their 
:'nends  and  relatives  her?  in  the  United 
States  oi.ir  continued  efforts  toward  a 
better  world — a  woild  m  which  the  flag 
of  free  and  independent  Poland  shall 
proudly  Ay  beside  our  own  stars  and 
stripes. 

Let  me  conclude.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  say- 
ing how  proud  I  was  to  have  been  invited 
by  the  President  thi.s  morning  to  be  on 
hand  m  the  White  House  rose  garden 
for  a  special  ceremony  commemorating 
•.ii::s  K'reat  e-.ent  and  the  issuance  of  a 
sjx'ciai  proclamation  by  the  President. 
It  was  a  beautiful  and  moving  ceremony, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  nothing  dramatizes 
more  clearly  the  Important  emphasis 
which  our  Government  places  on  closer 
relationship  with  the  people  of  Poland. 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  this 
day  commemorates  two  events,  the  an- 
T-.iversary  of  the  Polish  Constitution,  and 
more  .specifically  this  year,  the  millen- 
nium of  Chri.<;tlanlty  m  Poland. 

In  966  Duke  Mieszko,  first  effective 
ruler  of  Poland,  married  the  Bohemian 
Princess  Dabrowka,  creating  a  unified 
Polish  nation  and  accepting  Christianity 
for  the  Poli.sh  people,  who  up  to  that 
poi::t  were  still  pagans. 

The  Christian,  or  more  correctly,  the 
Catholic  religion  has  been  the  foundation 
sUjne  of  Polish  civilization  since  that  day. 
In  the  early  years,  churchmen  provided 
the  educational  foundation  of  the  coun- 
try, and  In  Poland  s  years  of  greatness 
churchmen  provided  the  inspiration 
whereby  the  Poles  fought  and  saved  Eu- 
rope from  repeated  Tartar  and  Turkish 
invasions  After  the  partition  of  Poland 
in  1795.  the  church  kept  alive  the  na- 
•liinalism  of  the  people,  preserving  the 
itreatness  of  Polish  culture  arid  traditions 
un'il  ti-.p  country  achieved  its  independ- 
ence ui  1918. 


At  the  present  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
church  retains  its  historic  role  as  the 
defender  and  leader  of  the  Polish  na- 
tional spirit  in  that  It  Is  the  bulwark  of 
defense  of  the  Polish  people  against  their 
autocratic  Soviet-Imposed  Communist 
rulers. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  ask  leave  to 
Insert  in  the  Ricord  an  editorial  from 
the  April  30  issue  of  the  Polish  American 
entitled  "Poles  Celebrate  Millennium, 
Great  Constitution." 

[Prom  the  Polish  American,  Apr.  30,  1968] 
Polks  Cixebkatx  Millenkittm,  Grxat 

CONSTTTtTTlON 

People  of  Polish  descent  are  observing  in 
1966  Poland's  millennium  as  a  Christian 
state.  In  May  they  also  celebrate  the  17Sth 
anniversary  of  Poland's  Constitution  of  the 
Third  of  May  1791. 

What  was  so  special  about  the  Constitu- 
tion, framed  at  a  time  when  the  old  Polish 
Commonwealth  was  being  torn  asunder  by 
the  three  autocratic  powers  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria? 

After  Catherine  the  Great  of  Russia  en- 
gineered In  1772  the  first  partition  that  de- 
prived Poland  of  access  to  the  Baltic  Sea  and 
much  of  its  central  and  southern  heartland, 
a  great  reform  movement  began.  WhUe  Rus- 
sian was  at  war  with  Turkey,  the  Polish  Diet 
met  In  1788  to  strengthen  the  republic's  po- 
litical life. 

TH*  rOtTNDATION 

Groundwork  for  this  Great  Diet  had 
been  laid  by  the  writings  of  the  educator- 
patriot,  Stanislas  Konarskl,  and  a  powerful 
pamphlet  ("Warnings  for  Poland")  of  an- 
other brilliant  priest  and  scholar,  Stanislas 
Staszyc.  Their  enlightened  devotion  to 
democracy — contrasting  remarkably  with  the 
Western  European  clergy's  then  blind  loyalty 
to  feudalism — was  shared  by  another  priest, 
Hugo  KoUataj  (Kollontsil),  who  became  the 
guiding  spirit  of  a  republican  reform  g^roup, 
the  Party  of  Patriots. 

Inspired  by  the  French  Revolution's  Dec- 
laration of  the  Rights  of  Man,  this  group 
decided  to  lose  no  time  In  writing  a  new 
constitution.  King  St&nlslavis  August  col- 
laborated with  KollataJ  and  a  few  others  In 
writing  and  putting  It  into  law.  Eklmund 
Burke  hailed  this  "bloodless  Polish  revolu- 
tion," contrasting  it  with  the  mad  extremism 
of  the  French  revolution, 

ABOLISHES  MISTRXATMENT 

The  Third  of  May  Constitution  crowned 
the  labors  of  the  Great  Diet  and  the  whole 
evolution  of  Poland's  parliamentary  system 
that  began  in  the  two-house  Diet  created  In 
1493.  In  a  preamble  and  11  articles  it  re- 
formed completely  the  nation's  political,  so- 
cial and  administrative  life. 

The  constitution  abolished  the  worst 
abuses  from  which  Poland  has  been  sick  and 
dying.  Including  the  "llberum  veto,"  by 
which  the  negative  vote  of  one  Diet  member 
could  wreck  any  legislative  measure.  It 
ended  the  election  of  kings,  which  had  en- 
abled foreign  powers  to  place  members  of 
their  royal  houses  on  the  Polish  throne. 

The  executive  power,  however,  was 
strengthened  by  giving  the  king  a  councU  of 
ministers  resembling  a  modern  cabinet.  In 
the  legislative  branch  the  chamber  of  dep- 
uties, as  the  direct  representative  of  the  na- 
tion, was  given  preponderance  of  power  over 
the  senate. 

BCONOMtC   BARRIERS  BROKEN 

The  economic  barriers  between  the  land- 
owning nobles  and  towns  people  were  bro- 
ken down.  The  latter  recovered  judicial 
autonomy  they  had  enjoyed  aa  early  as  the 
13  th  century  and  received  the  right  to  high 
offlce,  magistracies  and  representation  in 
parliament. 


Just  as  the  American  C<»)stltution  was 
influenced  by  Montesquieu's  "Spirit  of 
Laws,"  so  also  was  the  organization  of  the 
Polish  Government.  The  Poles  did  not  fol- 
low blindly  the  French  revolutionaries.  The 
Third  of  May  Constitution  was  framed  to 
meet  peciUlar  conditions,  yet  it  made  pos- 
sible a  new,  sound  and  progressive  national 
life.  The  authors,  by  showing  a  rational 
sense  of  moderation  and  an  understanding  of 
the  maximum  that  politics  is  the  "art  of  the 
possible,"  made  a  compromise  between  the 
moet  liberal  trends  of  the  time  and  the  ex- 
isting conditions  In  Poland. 

They  were  faced  with  a  poor  economic  sit- 
uation and  the  unpreparedness  of  the  land- 
owning nobility  for  radical  reforms.  Also  a 
time  factor  was  p>osed  by  the  increasing 
threat  of  the  three  surrounding  predatory 
powers.  Consequently,  the  peasant  question 
was  only  partially  solved  for  fear  that  radical 
reforms  would  provoke  opposition  from  even 
the  more  progressive  gentry  and  endanger  the 
whole  project. 

A  NEW  IMAGE 

This  revolution  of  the  3d  of  May 
changed  the  views  of  the  outside  world  about 
Poland.  Hitherto,  the  Poles  were  held  a  trou- 
blesome and  childish  people,  outlandish  In 
their  Ideas,  and  lncap>able  of  great  and 
decisive  poUtlcal  action.  The  world  now 
began  to  take  them  more  seriously.  It  ap- 
peared that  Poland  could  work  out  its  regen- 
eration If  only  outside  powers  left  It  alone. 

This  political  stability  and  the  threat  of 
contagion  of  its  ideas  frightened  Catherine 
and  her  partners  In  Infamy.  They  hastened 
a  second  partition  and,  after  the  heroic  ujj- 
rlslng  led  by  Thaddeus  Koscluszko  was 
crushed  by  overwhelming  forces,  a  third  and 
final  partition  removed  Poland  from  the  map 
of  Europe  until  the  end  of  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  &n  American  of  Polish 
extraction,  I  am  proud  of  the  great  his- 
tory, traditions,  and  culture  of  the  land  of 
my  grandparents.  I  am  also  proud  of  the 
contributions  of  Polish-Americans  to  the 
growth  of  the  United  States.  We  are  es- 
pecially cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  Poland  share  with  all  Ameri- 
cans a  desire  for  legitimate  freedom. 
Therefore,  it  is  consistent  with  the  cen- 
tury-old relationship  of  the  Polish  and 
American  people  that  it  be  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  country  not  to  subsidize  or 
support  the  present  day  Communist  gov- 
ernment of  Poland.  Our  interest  legiti- 
mately lies  in  the  aspirations  of  the  Pol- 
ish people  for  self-determination.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  repeated  propaganda 
theme  of  building  bridges  of  imderstand- 
ing  with  the  Communist  govenunents  of 
Eastern  Europe  is  a  policy  which  will  lead 
to  continued  Communist  dictatorship  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  join  my  col- 
leagues from  Illinois  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  to  observe  the  millen- 
nium of  Christianity  in  Poland  and  the 
origin  of  Poland  as  a  nation.  Somehow 
it  does  not  seem  proper  to  use  the  word 
"celebrate,"  Inasmuch  as  the  Christian 
faith  and  the  Polish  nation  continue  to 
suffer  persecution  from  the  Communists. 

The  United  States  of  America  has  been 
independent  for  190  years,  which  makes 
it  a  mere  child  in  the  family  of  nations 
as  compared  to  Poland,  whose  independ- 
ence antedates  that  of  all  the  nations 
of  North  America  and  South  America, 
almost  all  of  the  nations  of  Africa,  and 
even  of  many  nations  of  Europe. 
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The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  came  to 
our  shores  with  the  earliest  explorers 
and  inspired  the  Poimding  Fathers  who 
established  our  Republic.  Poland,  how- 
ever, has  provided  a  home  for  Christian- 
ity since  966. 

During  the  10  centuries  that  have 
elapsed  since  Poland  became  a  nation, 
the  Poles  have  suffered  much  at  the 
hands  of  other  countries.  Students  of 
history  are  familiar  with  the  three  parti- 
tions that  occurred  during  the  late  18th 
centurj',  when  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
tria carved  up  the  territory  of  Poland 
and  extinguished  its  independence  for  a 
century  and  a  quarter. 

Although  Poland  resumed  its  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  immedi- 
ately after  the  collapse  of  the  Russian, 
German,  and  Austrian  Empires  at  the 
end  of  World  War  I,  its  freedom  was 
short  lived.  It  became  the  first  casualty 
of  World  War  II,  when  the  twin  totali- 
tarian tyrannies  of  nazism  and  com- 
munism divided  its  soil  between  them. 

The  final  overthrow  of  the  Nazi  regime 
meant  hberation  for  millions  of  people  in 
other  lands  who  had  lived  under  the  yoke 
of  a  brutal  conquerer,  but  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Poland  did  not  share  in  the  vic- 
tory. They  merely  exchanged  one  op- 
pressor for  another  as  the  Commimists 
took  over  their  land. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  confident  that  the 
people  of  Poland,  who  have  through  the 
years  of  oppression  kept  alive  their 
Christian  faith  and  remained  loyal  to 
their  country,  will  again  some  day  live  in 
freedom.  We  in  America  must  encour- 
age them  in  their  aspirations  for  com- 
plete independence,  just  as  Generals 
Tadeusz  Koscluszko  and  Kazimierz  Pu- 
laski aided  our  infant  Republic  diu-ing 
the  American  Revolution. 

If  colonialism  is  wrong  when  practiced 
by  Western  European  nations  on  the 
continent  of  Africa,  it  is  wrong  when 
practiced  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
continent  of  Evu^ope. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  pleased  to  pay  two  tributes  to  Poland 
today. 

The  first  is  the  commemoration  of  the 
175th  anniversary  of  Poland's  Constitu- 
tion of  1791,  a  remarkable  document 
which  many  authorities  count  as  cen- 
turies ahead  of  its  time. 

The  second  is  the  1.000th  anniversary 
.of  the  baptism  of  Poland  into  Christian- 
ity, an  act  which  has  had  a  more  pro- 
found and  lasting  effect  upon  Poland 
and  its  people  than  any  other  act. 

The  Christian  ethic  of  compassion,  of 
the  dignity  of  man.  has  shaped  the  ciU- 
ture,  the  lives,  the  art,  and  the  politics 
of  Poland  for  10  centuries. 

It  has  served  as  the  inspiration  for  itc 
musicians  and  writers,  it  has  helped  im- 
lock  the  secrets  of  the  imiverse  for  its 
scientists  and  philosophers  and  has  been 
the  prime  force  in  its  educational  system. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  their  present 
Communist  masters,  the  people  of  Poland 
have  not  forgotten  their  beginnings  in 
religion  or  politics,  nor  will  they  do  so 
m  the  future. 

The  roots  of  that  nation  are  too  deeply 
Planted  in  Cliristianity  and  in  freedom 
>)  permit  the  efforts  to  suppress  the  in- 
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dividual  and  his  worth  to  be  more  than 
a  moment  in  history. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  been 
blessed  with  many  of  the  sons  of  Poland 
and  their  sturdy  offspring,  and  they  have 
made  our  Nation  a  better  and  freer  place 
in  which  to  live. 

Some  of  our  most  distinguished  gen- 
erals, some  of  our  best  athletes,  some  of 
our  most  able  politicians  and  diplomats 
are  of  Polish  extraction. 

Her  sons  and  daughters  here  in  the 
United  States  know  and  enjoy  freedom 
and  prosperity,  and  we  all  hope  that  soon 
these  twin  blessings  will  soon  return  to 
Poland  and  its  people. 

While  we  commemorate  In  sadness  the 
suppression  of  political  and  religious 
freedom  in  Poland  today,  we  contemplate 
with  joy  a  tomorrow  filled  with  liberty 
for  its  people. 

Mr.  CEDERBERQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, we  commemorate  the  175th  anni- 
versary of  that  great  instrument  of  rep- 
resentative government  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution. Bom  of  that  exciting  period 
of  history  when  our  own  Constitution 
was  written,  it  reflects  the  desire  and 
thinking  of  a  European  people,  the  Poles, 
who  were  in  the  forefront  of  the  strug- 
gle for  freedom — and  who  acted  to  in- 
sure the  rights  of  men.  Remember  that 
the  great  Polish  patriot,  Kosciusko, 
thought  enough  of  the  subject  of  free- 
dom under  democracy  that  he  gave  of 
himself  here  in  our  cause  during  the 
War  of  Independence. 

Poland  is  fundamentally  a  country  in 
which  the  parliamentary  system  is  a 
deep-rooted  and  age-old  tradition.  On 
the  3d  of  May  1791,  one  of  the  out- 
standing milestones  in  the  evolution  of 
democracy  in  Europe  was  marked.  To- 
day, Americans  of  Polish  origin  will  be 
joining  Canadians,  Frenchmen,  Brazil- 
ians, Argentines,  and  all  others  who 
trace  their  origin  to  Polish  ancestry  in 
celebrating  this  great  occasion. 

We  might  well  feel  on  studying  the 
philosophy  of  government  discernible 
throughout  the  Polish  Constitution  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  peoples  of  both  countries  drew 
their  inspiration  from  the  same  source. 

Rule  by  majority,  secret  ballot  at  elec- 
tions, and  religious  freedom  are  out- 
standing in  each  of  these  Constitutions. 

It  is  with  sadness  today  that  we  honor 
a  country  and  a  people  who  cannot  on 
this  occasion  give  free  expression  to  the 
historical  and  natural  bent  for  freedom. 
Despite  a  wider  range  of  liberties,  the 
essential  fact  remains  that  Poland  is 
under  Commimist  rule. 

We  hope,  however,  that  tis  history  has 
recorded  before  about  the  Polish  people 
that  someday  they  shall  be  able  to  give 
free  rein  to  their  belief  in  a  Constitution 
which  is  for  Poland  and  by  the  Polish 
people — grounded  in  the  principles  of 
democratic  life  understood  by  freemen 
eversTvhere. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  occa- 
sion provides  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  all  Americans  to  commemorate  a 
heritage  of  democracy  that  we  share  with 
the  Polish  people.  Since  the  start  of 
World  War  U,  the  United  States  has  paid 
tribute  each  year  to  Poland's  May  3  Con- 


sUtutlon  of  1791.  This  year's  observance 
takes  on  added  significance,  because 
May  3,  1966,  converges  with  the  Polish 
miUenlum— the  1.000th  aniversary  of  the 
Baptism  of  Poland.  In  966.  Poland  ac- 
cepted Christianity  of  the  Latin  Rite, 
thus  becoming,  in  effect,  a  bridge  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West. 

Yet.  in  this  year  of  the  Polish  mil- 
lennltmi.  Warsaw's  Communist  rulers  are 
bearlrig  down  in  their  efforts  to  sever  the 
religious,  cultural,  and  political  ties  that 
have  bound  Poland  to  the  United  States 
and  other  Western  NaUons  throughout 
history. 

Neither  my  home  State  of  Minnesota 
nor  the  district  I  represent,  which  coin- 
cides with  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  is  one 
of  the  major  population  centers  for  some 
10  million  Polish-American  citizens. 
But  there  is  a  sizable  number  of  Min- 
nesotans  of  Polish  descent  in  the  district 
nevertheless.  While  these  people  may 
not  be  in  the  majority,  they  have  dls- 
tingtxished  themselves  as  one  of  the  most 
hard-working,  patriotic,  and  reUglous 
national  groups  in  the  city. 

The  Polish -Americans  of  Minneapolis 
are  very  much  a  part  of  the  mainstream 
of  community  life.  At  the  same  time, 
they  continue  to  observe  many  of  the 
proud  traditions  of  their  ancestral  home- 
land, and  these  observations  contribute 
greatly  to  the  richness  of  the  city's  di- 
verse national  backgrounds, 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  section  of  the  book 
"One  America"  is  devoted  to  Polish- 
Americans  in  the  United  States.  I  would 
like  to  insert  excerpts  from  this  section 
in  the  Congressional  Record: 
General  Hibtort 

The  history  of  Polish -Americans  is  coex- 
tensive with  the  growth  of  the  United  States. 
Their  oldest  ancestors  can  be  traced  to  the 
Mayflower  settlement  of  Jamestown,  On  the 
eve  of  the  War  of  Independence.  Polish- 
Americans  had  an  honored  if  small  colonial 
ancestry,  and  were  to  be  found  In  almost 
every  colony.  In  the  national  period  of 
American  development.  Polish-Americans 
grew  in  nxmiber  and  importance.  They  pub- 
lished their  first  books,  periodicals,  and 
newspapers,  organized  their  first  societloe, 
started  their  first  school,  and  founded  their 
first  parishes.  They  took  part  in  the  west- 
ward movement.  D\iring  the  vears  from  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War  to  the  cloee  of  World 
War  I,  Polish-Americans  Increased  greatly 
In  size  and  influence.  Adjmtlng  the  essen- 
tials of  their  heritage  to  the  exigencies  of 
their  environment,  they  brought  Into  exist- 
ence the  Polish -American  commimlty,  the 
Polonla  Amerykanska,  which  with  it* 
churches,  schools,  societies,  and  press  has 
been  called  the  Polish  immigrants'  response 
to  the  American  social  frontier. 

PoUpwing  the  close  of  World  War  I,  the 
native-born  generation  of  Americans  of 
Polish  parentage  became  increasingly  active 
in  the  life  of  Its  community  and  Its  coimtry. 
Conscious  of  their  Polish  ancestry  and  yet 
Identifying  themselves  with  American  so- 
ciety, they  grew  more  and  more  articulate  in 
literature,  music,  scholarship,  and  art. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  U,  they  have 
assisted  thousands  of  refugees  and  displaced 
persons  in  becoming  an  Integral  part  of 
America,  whoee  life  they  and  their  ancestors 
have  enjoyed  and  enriched  for  nearly  360 
years. 

occupations 

Over  90  percent  of  all  Polish  Americans 
Uv«  In  cities  and  towns.    They  are  engaged 
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la  nearly  al!  Industries;  many  are  In  buBlnesa 
for  ihemselves  aa  manufacturers  and  dl«- 
trlbutors  •  •  •  Those  pursuing  farming  are 
to  be  found  Ln  all  States  but  most  of  them 
till  the  soils  of  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  New 
Tork,  Pennsylvania,  Minneeota,  Massachu- 
seffs    and  Connecticut. 

RELIGION 

"I'he  (freatest,  single  Influence  In  the  lives 
of  Poiiaii  Americaus.  a,ccordtng  to  many  ob- 
servers Is  religion  Perhaps  more  than  any 
ot.her  fact/.ir  It  was  responsible  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Polish-American  community,  the 
Poionla  Generally,  the  parish  with  Its 
church,  school,  and  societies  was  the  nucleus 
around  which  the  community  started  and 
developed  This  was  e«peciaUy  true  during 
the  years  between  the  Civii  War  and  World 
War  I 

The  rell^on  that  exercised  the  mo«t  potent 
influence  on  the  shaping  of  Polish-American 
life  was  Catholicism,  the  traditional  faith  of 
Poland  Polish  Americans  ."ire.  for  the  moet 
part  Roman  Catholics  with  a  deep  attach- 
ment r-<J  the  faith  of  their  fathers, 

A  comparatively  small  number  of  Polish 
Americans  belong  to  the  Polish  National  Re- 
formed Church,  or  as  it  is  more  familiarly 
known,  the  Polish  N.^tlonal  Catholic  Church. 

Protestants  among  Polish  Americans  are 
few  Baptists  Methodists  Episcopalians, 
Congregiitionallsts.  Presbyterians,  and  Wit- 
nesses of  Je.hovah  support  missions  among 
Polish    Americans    with    sma!!    .success. 

EDUCATION 

Considerably  more  than  any  other  Slavic 
itrov.p  In  tiie  United  States  Polish  Americans 
support  A  iftrge  number  of  educational 
ins".ruiu>K3  Nearly  all  of  these  are  affili- 
ated with  the  Catholic  Church 

ORGANIZATIONS 

There  are  an  estimated  10.000  POlUh- 
Ainer;  an  s-xietiea  and  organizations  In  the 
Un;te<i  .St.^ies  They  fill  a  definite  need  in 
the  c  immunity,  varying  In  purpose,  appeal, 
afflllfttton.  membership,  scope  and  origin. 
They  are  devoted  to  every  Imaginable  activ- 
ity religious,  cultural,  social,  beneficial,  pa- 
triotic, civic,  business,  and  scholarly  Some 
ivre  purely  local,  others  national  in  scope; 
many  are  affiliated  with  parish  churches, 
others  cire  wholly  !ndej>endent  of  religious 
ties 

THE     PRESS 

Today  several  hundred  Polish-American 
publications  -newspapers  .^nd  periodicals — 
function  for  an  estimated  2  million  readers, 

serving  parishes,  organizations  and  p>oUtical 
and  business  Interests. 

Mr  YATES.  Mr  Speaker,  the  gal- 
lant Polish  people  are  now  commemo- 
rating the  1,000th  anniversary  of  the 
baptism  of  the  Polish  nation,  the  mil- 
lennium of  Christianity  in  Poland  One 
thousand  years  equals  40  human  gen- 
erations and  represent.^  one-half  of  our 
Christian  era.  Thus,  this  celebration  is 
a  trjly  momentous  occasion  In  late 
April  thousands  of  Poles  attended  the 
church's  Jubilee  ceremonies,  demon- 
strating that  communism  cannot  sup- 
press the  deeply  religious  feelings  of  a 
great  and  ancient  people 

Roman  Christianity  helped  to  give 
Poland  a  western  cultural  identity  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  Russia,  which  adopted 
eastern  Christianity  from  Byrantium 
In  988.  This  great  cultural  identity  h&a 
sustained  the  Polish  people  through  u'ar, 
conquest,  and  partition.  It  Ls  a  p<)wer- 
ful  and  deeply  rooted  htstorica;  force. 
In  each  period  of  Polish  history  great 
men  have  helped  to  presene  this  reli- 
gious and  cultural  identity.     Today  Po- 


land has  found  a  great  religious  leader, 
Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynskl. 

In  Poznan,  where  the  cardinal  cele- 
brated an  outdoor  mass  on  April  16,  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  lined  the  streets. 
This  powerful  human  demonstration 
was  testimony  to  my  firm  belief  that  the 
Polish  people  will  once  again  triumph 
over  their  oppressors,  as  they  have  done 
so  many  times  before  in  their  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  Americans  look  to  the 
day  when  Poland  will  be  free  again. 
They  recall  the  prayer  of  General  Pu- 
Isiski  as  he  lay  dsrlng  for  the  cause  of 
American  freedom: 

I  have  so  much  for  which  to  pray:  that 
my  country  will  again  b«  free  as  this  country 
surely  will. 

Over  the  decades  and  centuries  the 
Polish  people  have  been  subjected  to  a 
horrifying  series  of  conquests,  inva- 
sions, partitions,  and  destruction  of 
their  national  independence  and  sov- 
ereignty. But  never  has  the  spirit  of 
liberty  been  destroyed  in  Poland;  and 
it  is  very  much  alive  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  homeland  of 
Kosciusko  and  Pulaski,  of  Chopin  and 
Paderewski,  of  Copernicus  and  Madame 
Sklodowska-Cxirie  shall  live  in  freedom 
again. 

Mr,  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  join  today  In  the  commemo- 
ration of  Poland's  great  Constitution 
Day,  as  I  have  done  every  year  since 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body. 

There  is  special  and  marked  signifi- 
cance to  this  year's  celebration,  because 
this  is  also  the  anniversary  of  the  1,000th 
year  that  Christianity  came  to  Poland. 
Hence,  this  is  the  l,0OOth  year  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
Poland  in  the  year  966,  over  500  years 
before  America  was  discovered. 

Since  that  time,  the  devout,  pious 
people  of  Poland,  aided  Immeasurably 
by  great  and  outstanding  spiritual  lead- 
ers of  great  ability,  zeal,  and  faith,  have 
dedicated  themselves  as  individuals  and 
as  a  nation  to  the  consecrated  worship 
of  the  living  Ood. 

It  should  be  said  that  no  people  any- 
where have  excelled  them  in  this  worship 
and  in  their  strong,  unyielding  devotion 
to  their  faith,  notwithstanding  cruel,  re- 
lentless persecution. 

Many  punishments  have  been  visited 
upon  the  PoUsh  people  In  the  centuries 
that  have  intervened,  and  even  today.  In 
this  enlightened  age,  they  are  the  vic- 
tims of  heartless  persecution  by  Com- 
munist oppressors,  yet  nothing  can  break 
them  in  their  faith,  nothing  can  quench 
their  indomitable  spirit,  nothing  can 
force  them  to  give  up  their  practice  of 
worship. 

Belief  in  Ood  and  love  of  freedom  have 
been  the  dominant  notes  of  Polish  his- 
tory. These  are  two  principal  bul- 
warks of  spiritual  strength  that  have 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  gallant 
but  bitter  struggle  that  Poland  and  the 
Polish  people  have  waged  through  the 
years  for  their  homeland  and  their  right 
to  be  free. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  Polish 
people  will  ever,  by  force  or  otherwise, 
give  up  the  profession  and  practice  of 
these  great  principles  are  only  deluding 


themselves,  because  the  Poles  are  deter- 
mined to  continue  their  worship  of  God, 
and  they  are  irrevocably  pledged  to  worki 
strive,  and  fight  for  their  f reedcHns. 

The  people  of  Poland  do  not  seek  to 
impose  their  wills  upon  any  other  peoples. 
They  only  wish  to  be  liberated  from  the 
iron  grip  by  which  Marxist  communism 
holds  them  fast.  They  strive  and  seek 
to  prevent  this  organized  tyranny  from 
continuing  to  impose  its  will  on  them, 
their  families,  their  communities,  and 
their  nation. 

They  seek.  In  a  word,  to  be  released 
from  bondage,  to  be  permitted  to  return 
to  the  free  way  of  Ufe,  to  be  free  frcan 
oppression  and  the  brutal  dictates  of 
conununlsm,  which  denies  them  in  so 
many  instances,  the  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  happiness,  and  deprives  them  of 
their  God-given  rights  as  free  men  and 
women. 

The  millennial  year  of  Poland's  first 
acceptance  of  Christianity  has  seen  the 
intensification  of  the  Coromunist  cam- 
paign to  destroy  all  religion  in  Poland. 
The  enmity  Eigainst  the  church  and  its 
leaders  has  been  renewed.  The  Iron 
Curtain  has  been  pulled  down  tightly 
against  religious  pilgrimages  and  \'isits. 
Distinguished  holy  personages  and  lead- 
ers have  been  denied  permission  to  leave 
the  country  on  important  religious  mis- 
sions. Tourism  from  the  West  is  dis- 
couraged and  reduced;  concourse  and 
contact  between  Poland  and  the  outside 
free  world  throttled. 

What  could  be  stronger  proof  of  the 
fear  of  the  Communists  that  the  Commu- 
nist system  cannot  bear  the  light  of  day, 
that  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  searching 
light  of  democracy  and  freedom  it  fades 
away  and  withers  on  the  vine.  Every 
strategem  Is  used  to  try  to  wean  the  Pol- 
ish people  away  from  thoughts  of  God 
and  freedom  but  every  one  of  them  have 
been  failures.  The  Polish  people  are 
stronger  than  ever  for  the  concepts  of 
their  faith  and  for  freedom,  democracy, 
and  justice. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Communist  world 
that  If  they  can  keep  the  Polish  people 
Isolated  long  enough,  and  can  IndocW- 
nate  each  young  generation  with  hatred 
of  religion  and  freedom,  that  the  battles 
for  commimism  can  be  won,  that  in  time 
the  p>eople  will  tire  of  trying  to  resist  and 
will  surrender  to  the  dictatorial  Marxist 
control. 

To  the  Communist  mind,  distorted  as 
it  is  with  a  power  complex  of  domination, 
force,  compulsion,  absolutism,  it  is  logi- 
cal to  assume  that  steady  exposure  to 
Marxism  over  a  period  of  time  and  regi- 
mented control  by  force,  when  necessary, 
will  ultimately  break  the  spirit  of  the 
gallant  Polish  people. 

But  anyone  who  knows  the  PoUsh  peo- 
ple well  understands  that  communism 
can  never  break  their  will,  that  the  pas- 
sage of  time  will  not  weaken,  but  even 
strengthen  their  determination  to  strug- 
gle on,  and  fight  on,  until  they  are  lib- 
erated, until  once  £igatn  they  achieve 
their  rights  as  free  men  and  women  to 
live  under  institutions  of  freedom. 

As  Americans,  we  have  a  special  duty 
to  the  Poles  and  to  our  fellow  citizens 
of  Polish  descent,  whom  we  so  greatly 
esteem   for  their  contributions  to  our 
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nation  in  war  and  In  peace.  We  must 
make  it  clear  to  them  that  we  stand  with 
them  in  every  word  and  act  designed  to 
bring  about  the  Independence  and  free- 
dom of  their  oppressed  friends  and  rela- 
tives in  Poland. 

As  members  of  this  Congress,  elected 
by  the  American  people,  mindful  of  the 
origin  of  our  own  Nation,  and  opposed  as 
we  are  to  tyrarmy,  bondage,  and  oppres- 
sion, we  are  resolved  to  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  encourage  and  sustain  the 
Polish  people,  to  strengthen  them  in 
their  purpose  to  be  free  again,  and  to 
help  them  in  every  way  we  can  to  reach 
that  goal  of  liberation  and  self-deter- 
mination. 

This  impressive  program  here  today 
will  be  a  message  across  the  seas  to  the 
people  of  Poland,  its  leaders  and  its 
friends,  that  the  representatives  of  the 
American  people,  not  only  sympathize 
with  them  in  their  sorrow  and  ordeal, 
but  are  eager  to  help  them  to  win  back 
the  liberties  and  freedom  that  have  been 
stolen  from  them  by  those  who  do  not 
believe  either  in  God  or  the  freedom  of 
man. 

Let  the  Polish  people  persist,  and  let 
all  those  who  are  behind  them  in  their 
struggle  for  freedom  persist,  until  the 
day  when  Poland  will  again  find  its  place 
in  the  sun,  and  be  restored  once  again  to 
the  role  of  a  free  nation  and  free  people 
"under  Ood,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
aU." 

I  received  two  very  Impressive  state- 
ments from  His  Distinguished  Excel- 
lency Aleksander  Zawisza,  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  Polish  Govemment-in-Exile 
in  London,  in  the  form  of  a  message  from 
the  President  of  Poland  to  the  Polish 
nation  and  a  declaration  in  respect  to 
restrictions  on  religion  in  Poland, 

I  ask  that  these  very  illuminating  and 
Informative  statements  be  made  part  of 
my  remarks. 
(Prom    the    Polish    Government    (In-Exile), 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  London,  S.W. 

May  1,1966] 
Message  or  thx  Pxksident  or  the  REPtrsLic 

or  Poland  to  the  Polish  Nation,  on  the 

Occasion   op   the   Polish    National   Day, 

Mat  3,  1966 

His  Excellency  August  Zaleski,  legitimate 
President  of  the  Polish  Republic,  addressed 
the  following  message  to  the  Polish  nation 
on  the  occasion  of  Poland's  national  day  this 
year: 

"One  hundred  and  seventy-flve  years  bare 
passed  since  the  Great  Diet — Seym — of  the 
Polish  Commonwealth,  prizing  the  political 
existence,  external  Independence  and  Inter- 
nal freedom  of  the  nation  more  highly  than 
Ufe  and  personal  felicity,  enacted  the  re- 
formed Constitution  of  May  3.  1791. 

"The  Polish  nation  was  not  alone  In  pin- 
ning hopes  for  a  better  future  to  this  new 
Constitution.  Writing  to  King  Stanislas 
Augustus  of  Poland  at  the  time,  Pope  Plus 
VI  stated: 

"It  is  Indeed  difficult  even  to  imagine  with 
what  Joy  this  news  was  received  by  us  juid 
l»ow  greatly  we  are  heartened  thereby  that 
Uie  Polish  nation,  a  nation  so  well  beloved 
By  us,  from  these  so  excellent  elements  of 
well-conceived  government  g^ives  promise  of 
most  respendld  universal  felicity  in  the  near 
future." 

"Although  the  partitions  of  Poland  made  it 
unposslble  to  apply  the  new  Constitution  In 
practice,  the  third  of  May  has  always  l)een 
celebrated  by  the  PoUsh  nation  as  the  na- 


tional holiday  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
this  was  forbidden  during  various  periods  by 
the  countries  which  have  dismembered  Po- 
land. 

"Thus,  when  Poland  recovered  her  inde- 
pendence, the  third  of  Iday  was  proclaimed 
a  national  holiday  by  statutory  law. 

"Pope  Plus  XI  combined  this  anniversary 
with  the  holiday  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Queen 
of  the  Polish  Crown.  More  than  three  cen- 
turies have  elapsed  since  King  Jan  Caslmir 
'chose  the  Moet  Holy  Virgin  as  the  patron  and 
queen  of  his  realms."  The  Polish  nation  has 
never  ceased  to  consider  these  vows  of  King 
Jan  Caslmir  as  binding. 

•'This  year,  both  these  great  holidays  of 
ours  are  linked  with  the  celebrations  of  Po- 
land's Christian  millenary,  and  the  regime 
that  now  rules  Poland  by  the  will  of  Russia 
Is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  prevent  the  success 
of  this  celebration.  It  can  forbid  the  hold- 
ing of  public  meetings;  It  can  block  the  pex- 
ticipatlon  of  the  numerous  bishops  and 
faithful  from  many  countries  who  Intended 
to  proceed  to  Poland;  It  can  even  prevent  the 
Holy  Father  from  visiting  Czestochowa — but 
this  regime  cannot  eradicate  from  Polish 
hearts  those  sentiments  which  we  aU  have 
for  our  native  land  and  the  church,  nor  can 
it  stop  UE  demanding  justice  for  Poland  and 
uniting  In  prayer  for  the  freedom  of  our 
country. 

"August  Zalxski." 

(From     the     Polish      Government-ln-exlle, 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  London,  SW, 
1,  April  1966] 
Declaration  in  Respect  or  the  Restrictions 
ON    THE    Catholic    CHrrmcH    in    Poland 
The  CouncU  of  the  Republic  of  Poland, 
which  carries  out  the  functions  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary body  in  exile,  issued  in  London  the 
following  declaration  during  its  session  of 
AprU2,  1966: 

"'The  Communist  regime,  Imposed  upon 
Poland  by  Moscow  and  kept  In  p)ower  solely 
by  the  Soviet  Russian  protectorate,  by  re- 
stricting the  freedom  of  the  primate  and 
bishops  to  proceed  abroad  and  by  willful 
arbitrary  interpretations  of  the  letter  sent 
by  the  Polish  Catholic  hierarchy  to  the  Ger- 
man bishops,  Is  striving  to  produce  the  im- 
pression that  the  Polish  episcopate  does  not 
vindicate  the  Polish-German  frontier  along 
the  Oder  and  Nelsse  Rivers.  Yet,  this  letter 
not  only  possesses  profound  religious  and 
moral  significance  but  also  plainly  states 
that  the  Polish  hierarchy  in  unison  with 
the  whole  nation  occupies  the  standpoint 
that  the  Gder-Neisse  frontier  Is  inviolate. 
"The  perfidious  moves  of  the  Communists 
are  uniformly  aimed  at  weakening  the 
church  and  sapping  its  position.  They  are 
coeval  with  the  millenary  of  Poland's  con- 
version to  Christianity  celebrated  this  year 
by  the  Polish  nation  In  the  homeland  and 
abroad  as  the  anniversary  of  the  defl.nitlve 
triumph  of  the  Christian  faith  on  Polish 
soil. 

"Particularly  painful  for  the  people  of 
Poland  and  the  free  Poles  in  the  Warsaw 
reglme"s  decision  to  ban  the  Intended  visit 
of  Pope  Paul  VI  to  attend  the  mlUenary 
celebrations  at  Czestochowa.  This  visit  of 
the  Pope  to  Poland  would  have  been  the 
first  In  her  history  and  undoubtedly  a  major 
event  of  International  Importance,  as  were 
similar  visits  to  India,  the  Holy  Land  and 
New  York.  The  Warsaw  regime's  action  In 
preventing  this  visit  is  harmful  to  the 
Polish  nation  and  cannot  be  Interpreted 
otherwise  than  as  an  expression  of  that 
regime  "s  submlssiveness  to  Its  taskmasters 
In  Moscow. 

"With  Its  thousand-year-old  traditions  of 
statehood  and  Its  thousand-year-long  attach- 
ment to  the  religion  of  their  forefathers,  the 
Polish  people  will  not  be  misled  regarding 
the  real  alma  of  communism.    They  know 


full  well  that  combating  the  church  occupies 
a  leading  pltice  in  the  program  of  Communist 
materialistic  ideology — so  foreign  to  the  spirit 
and  traditions  of  the  Polish  nation. 

"The  Council  of  the  Republic  of  Poland 
protests  against  all  the  restrictions  on  the 
freedom  of  the  clergy  In  Poland.  At  the 
same  time,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
nation,  whose  voice  Is  stifled  by  an  admin- 
istration alien  to  the  Polish  people,  the  coun- 
cil expreeees  profound  attachment  to  the 
Christian  faith  and  the  Holy  See  and  declares 
that  the  Polish  nation  Is  linked  with  the 
Catholic  Church  by  indissoluble  ties  pro- 
foundly embedded  in  the  national  tradition 
and  character  of  the  whole  nation. 

"The  Council  of  the  Republic  of  Poland  Is 
convinced  that  the  people  of  Poland  ftilly 
comprehend  the  Intentions  of  the  Kremlin's 
agents  and  will  rally  all  the  more  closely 
around  the  Catholic  Church  In  this  mille- 
nary year  to  give  still  deeper  expression  to 
their  sentiments  and  aspirations  in  accord 
with  the  splendid  spiritual  heritage  be- 
queathed by  their  ancestors  who  gave  form 
to  the  first  mUlennlum  of  Poland's  chronicled 
history." 

Mr,  QUIE,  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  May  3, 
marks  the  observance  of  the  Polish  mil- 
lennium, the  1,000th  anniversary  of  Po- 
land's embracement  of  Christianity. 

Today,  Poles,  the  world  over,  are 
standing  proud — proud  of  the  milestone 
In  their  country's  history,  proud  of  the 
heritage  of  their  nation,  and  most  Im- 
portant, proud  of  their  continuing  faith 
in  God,  and  in  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ. 

Prom  the  very  beginning,  by  virtue 
of  its  geographic  position,  Poland  had 
been  a  nation  beset  by  conquerors.  From 
the  attacks  of  the  Moslems  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  Poland  earned  the  title, 
"Bulwark  of  Christianity."  Even  today, 
though  Its  people  are  enslaved  by  com- 
munism, Poland  is  stiU  the  "Bulwark  of 
Christianity."  Her  people  have  clung 
and  will  continue  to  cling  to  their  faith 
in  God,  and  in  this  faith,  will  be  their 
salvation. 

The  Poles  are  a  hardy  people,  and 
have  had  to  struggle  constantly  for  their 
land.  Yet,  midst  their  struggles,  they 
have  produced  some  of  the  world's  most 
beloved  musical  masterpieces,  some  of 
the  greatest  literature,  and  some  of  the 
most  renowned  scientific  discoveries. 

We  pay  a  just  tribute  to  the  Poles  to- 
day. In  their  hardships,  all  men  can 
find  courage.  In  their  accomplishments, 
all  men  can  take  pride.  In  their  faith 
in  Ood,  all  men  can  find  strength.  We 
pray  with  Poles  everywhere  that  Poland 
once  again,  will  break  the  binding  chains 
of  slavery  and  enjoy  freedom. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
it  is  the  privilege  of  freemen  throughout 
the  world  to  join  in  commemorating  the 
1,000  years  of  the  Polish  nation.  The 
emergence  of  Poland  as  a  national  entity 
dates  from  the  960 's  and  the  Christian- 
izing of  Poland — the  most  significant 
unifying  force — took  place  in  A.D.  966. 
It  was  the  joining  of  Poland  with  the 
Latin  rite  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
which  set  the  course  of  Poland's  continu- 
ing orientation  toward  the  West. 

The  Polish  nation  has  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  traditions  of  demo- 
cratic government  from  the  15th  century 
forward.  Poles  of  great  fame,  accom- 
plishment, and  valor  have  enriched  and 
profoundly  affected  the  course  of  history: 
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Copernicus,  Kosciuzko.  Pulaski.  Marie 
Curie,  Jaseph  Conrad.  Paderewski,  Cho- 
pui,  Rubinstein,  and  Cardinal  Wyszynski. 

There  are  few  amont^  us  here  who  will 
forget  the  agony  suffered  by  Poland 
under  the  Nazi  conquest  Nor  will  we 
soon  forget  the  valor  and  defiance  ex- 
pressed by  radio  Warsaw  as  it  broadcast 
its  unceasing  refrain  of  Chopin's  stirring 
■  Polonaise  ■  in  Warsaw's  final  hours  of 
freedom  before  the  Nazi  conquest. 

Mr  Speaker,  even  though  today  Po- 
land has  a  Communist  government  un- 
der Russian  domination.  Poland  has  such 
a  tradition  of  its  own  national  entity  that 
rommunism  has  m  some  respects  had  to 
accommodate  to  Poia:>d  Repeatedly,  we 
hear  ol  the  strong  admiration  and  affec- 
tion felt  by  the  Poles  for  the  United 
States.  We  salute  this  nation  and  we 
hope  sincerely  that  it  may  regain  Its 
national  freedom  soon. 

Mr  CAREY.  Mr  Speaker,  on  May  3, 
1966.  the  bishops  of  Catholic  Poland. 
along  with  hundreds  of  clergy  and  thou- 
sands of  the  Polish  faithful  will  assemble 
at  the  famed  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of 
Czestochowa  and  there  they  will  In 
solemn  prayer  ask  for  Gods  blessing  on 
their  country  and  give  thanks  for  the 
blessings  God  has  bestowed  on  their 
country  for  the  past  1.000  years. 

The  Comjnunlst  regime  has  prevented 
many  friends  of  Poland  from  sharing  in 
the  celebration  of  the  millennium.  Only 
over  this  weekend  we  were  informed  that 
Pope  Paul  will  not  be  a  pilgrim  at  this 
^reat  religious  feast  because  of  this  re- 
striction and  that  he  has,  therefore, 
appointed  Cardinal  Wyszynski  to  act  as 
his  representative. 

When  these  restrictions  were  first  an- 
nounced. Cardinal  WyszyrLskl  expressed 
this  moving  thought : 

We  know  that  wherever  Polish  hearte 
b«at.  the  mUlennlum  Is  celebrated. 

I  think  we  can  enlarge  upon  this  Idea 
to  include  all  who,  like  Pope  Paul,  wanted 
to  share  tliis  moment  of  religious  dedica- 
tion with  the  people  of  Poland  but  were 
prevented,  and  to  include  all  others  such 
as  we  iiere  in  America  who  while  not 
attending  tlie  celebrations  still  commem- 
orate in  our  hearts  this  great  act  of 
Polish  acceptance  of  Christianity  1,000 
years  ago. 

The  significance  of  this  celebration 
cannot  be  minimized;  for  what  the  con- 
version in  966  ot  the  Polish  monarch 
Mieszko  I  meant  was  the  religious,  politi- 
cal, and  cultural  union  of  Poland  with 
Western  Christendom  and,  therefore, 
with  Western  civilization. 

Thus,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Com- 
munist regime  has  done  all  in  its  power 
f  to  thwart  the  commemoration  of  the 
Polish  millennium,  for  what  is  being  com- 
memorated is  abhorrent  to  their  souls: 
polish  Christianity  and  Polish  unity  with 
the  West. 

This  little  group  of  men  who  wield 
Communist  power  m  Poland  can  prevent 
Pope  Paul  from  visiting  Poland  and  sill 
others  who  wish  to  join  their  Polish 
friends  at  this  great  mo-ment;  they  can 
hold  rival  sec*ular  celebrations  as  a  way 
of  undermining  tlie  religious  significance 


of  the  event;  they  can  devise  all  con- 
ceivable restrictive  measures,  which  they 
have,  to  reduce  the  scope  of  this  cele- 
bration: all  these  they  can  do  because 
they  hold  political  and  physical  power  In 
Poland.  But  they  cannot  halt  the  nat- 
ural historical  tendency  that  lies  deep  in 
Poland's  soul,  and  that  tendency  is  unity 
with  the  West  and  her  spiritual  unity 
with  the  church  of  Rome. 

And  so  on  this  great  religious  and 
patriotic  feast  day  for  the  people  of  Po- 
land, let  us  all  Join  in  wlsiiing  them  God- 
speed and  let  us  aflBrm  once  again  our 
great  regard  for  Poland  and  her  people. 
Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year's  observance  of  Poland's  May  3  Con- 
stitution of  1701  bears  special  signifi- 
cance since  it  converges  with  the  1,000th 
anniversary  of  the  baptism  of  Poland. 

Free  people  throughout  the  world, 
along  with  friends  of  Poland,  are  join- 
ing in  these  anniversary  events,  which 
call  attention  to  the  great  charter  of 
this  nation,  which  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  greatest  democratic  constitutional 
documents.  The  document  has,  however, 
proved  of  no  benefit  to  the  Polish  people 
who  witnessed  the  partition  of  their  land 
by  Russia.  Prussia,  and  Austria. 

History  indicates  that  for  approxi- 
mately 20  years,  the  people  of  Poland 
were  able  to  enjoy  freedom,  as  guaran- 
teed by  that  famous  Constitution.  This 
happened  between  the  two  great  wars. 
The  guns  boomed  again  when  Hitler 
and  his  perverse  henchmen  and  Third 
Reich  supermen  moved  across  the  Polish 
frontier  and  the  despair  of  defeat  again 
took  over  those  patriots  who  conducted 
a  heroic  struggle  against  great  odds.  The 
Soviet  Union,  too.  swept  in  from  the  east 
and  began  a  mass  deportation  of  whole 
families  to  the  bitter  confines  of  Siberia 
and  its  horribl^a"hd  Inhuman  slave-labor 
camps. 

How  tragic  the  fact  that  this  July,  the 
Polish  puppet  government  will  mark 
what  they  call  the  "liberation"  of  that 
country.  It  is  a  gross  shame  that  the 
land  of  Poland,  with  its  history  of  de- 
fending Europe  against  the  Tartar,  Turk, 
and  Mongol,  now  lives  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Communists. 

The  Communist  regime  is  taking  steps 
even  now  to  further  isolate  Poland  from 
the  West  during  this  miUermial  year. 
Refusals  of  visas  are  but  one  method 
being  enjployed  to  discourage  tourists. 
It  is  transparent  in  these  actions  to  halt 
the  influence  of  Western  ideas  of  democ- 
racy and  fairness. 

In  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
Wisconsin,  which  I  represent,  a  nimiber 
of  residents  are  of  Polish  descent. 
Among  them  are  many  who  truly  know 
the  terrors  of  war,  imprisonment,  and 
slavery.  They,  and  their  countrymen 
who  preceded  them  to  America,  have 
made  this  Nation  as  great  as  It  Is  through 
their  Individual  talents  and  ambitions. 
Therefore,  I  join  countless  others  in 
honoring  a  milestone  In  history.  The 
eyes  of  the  world  are  on  the  millennium 
of  Poland — and  our  hearts  are  with  the 
people  of  Poland. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  on  this  occasion  to  com- 
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memorate  two  important  events  In 
Polish  history.  May  3  is  the  175th  an- 
niversary of  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Republic  of  Poland  in 
1791.  This  anniversary  is  important  in 
its  own  right  since  the  Constitution  of 
1791  was  the  first  democratic  constitu- 
tion in  all  of  Europe.  This  historic 
document  placed  the  peasants  under 
the  protection  of  the  law  and  abolished  r 
serfdom.  It  also  provided  for  freedom  ' 
of  religion  which  has  always  been  an  in- 
tegral and  vital  part  of  Polish  national 
life.  Indeed  the  other  event  now  being 
celebrated  in  Poland  is  the  1,000-year 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  Poland. 

In  966  the  Polish  monarch  Mieszko  I 
became  baptized  and  led  Poland  into 
Western  Christendom.  The  religious 
commitment  of  this  noble  nation  Is  no 
less  strong  today  even  under  the  burdens 
imposed  by  the  present  Communist  re- 
gime. This  fact  was  made  clear  by  the 
tremendous  support  shown  for  Cardinal 
Wyszynski,  the  spiritual  leader  of  Polish 
Catholics,  during  the  recent  religious 
celebrations  in  Poznan  marking  a 
thousand  years  of  Polish  Christianity. 

Nearly  two  decades  of  Communist  rule 
have  failed  to  destroy  Poland's  deter- 
mination to  rule  her  own  destiny.  I 
speak  for  thousands  of  Americans  In  my 
Sixth  Congressional  District,  who  are 
proud  of  their  Polish  heritage  when  I  ex- 
press the  hope  and  firm  conviction  that 
the  burdens  now  afifectlng  Poland  will 
soon  be  lifted.  If  1,000  years  of  Polish 
history  provides  a  clue  to  the  future,  we 
can  predict  with  confidence  that  the 
Polish  people  will  someday  resume  their 
historic  role  as  defenders  of  man's  right 
to  control  his  own  destiny. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago,  a  dramatic  episode  occurred 
In  the  1966  celebration  of  Poland's 
Christian  millennium.  The  incident 
occurred  in  Poznan,  Poland,  where  rival 
observances  of  this  historic  event  were 
resijectively  led  by  Polish  Communist 
leader.  Wladyslaw  Gomulka  and  Poland's 
Roman  Catholic  Primate,  Stefan  Car- 
dinal Wyszynski.  The  result  of  this  cli- 
mactic confrontation,  in  which  the  Polish 
people's  overwhelming  enthusiastic  re- 
ception of  the  Cardinal  provoked  an  ex- 
^clamation  of  disgust  from  an  exasper- 
ated Gomulka.  graphically  symbolizes 
the  modern  day  significance  of  Poland's 
1,000  years  of  westward-looking 
Christian  nationhood. 

Poland's  Indomitable  resistance  to 
tyrarmy,  with  its  historic  roots  in  Christ- 
Ian  opposition  to  infidel  aggression,  has 
marked  this  nation  as  the  sharpest  thorn 
in  Russia's  side  since  the  Czarist  domin- 
ation of  Poland  in  the  19th  century.  Of 
course,  we  In  the  United  States  need  no 
reminder  of  the  Polish  people's  devotion 
to  the  fight  for  freedom,  and  we  will  not 
soon  forget  the  assistance  they  afforded 
us  in  our  efforts  to  throw  off  our  colonial 
shackles  almost  two  centuries  ago.  The 
Polish  heroes  of  our  revolutionary  war. 
General  Kosciusko  and  Pulaski,  have 
made  a  lasting  impression  on  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  all  Americans,  and  we  are 
constantly  mindful  of  our  debt  to  the 
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Polish  people  and  continually  seeking  to 
maintain  our  ties  of  friendship  with 
them. 

It  is  therefore  fitting  that  we  give  the 
fullest  recognition  and  attach  the  high- 
est priority  to  the  1966  celebration  of  the 
Polish  millennium  In  this  country.  Our 
dedication  to  this  object  has  been  shown 
by  Vice  President  HtTMPH  key's  visit  and 
address  at  the  huge  Buffalo  celebration 
of  the  millennitmi  in  January  of  this 
year,  and  by  the  U.S.  Post  Office's  Is- 
suance of  a  special  commemorative  Issue 
honoring  this  occasion. 

We  fervently  hope  that  the  next  1,000 
years  of  Polish  nationhood  may  be  as 
fruitful  as  the  last,  and  that  Poland's 
magnificent  contributions  to  the  worlds 
of  government,  science  and  the  arts  may 
be  continued.  As  we  look  back  upon 
such  valiant  generals  as  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciusko and  Casimir  Pulaski,  and  such 
gifted  artists  as  Frederick  Chopin,  and 
Ignace  Paderewski,  we  can  look  forward 
with  anticipation  to  Polish  prominence 
in  her  second  millennium,  to  her  con- 
tinued example  as  a  bulwark  of  Christ- 
ianity and,  most  significantly,  to  her  re- 
turn to  the  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion which  Is  her  birthright. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
date.  May  3,  marks  the  commemoration 
of  Poland's  Constitution  of  1791  as  well 
as  the  millennial  year  of  Christianity  in 
Poland. 

Especially  on  this  day  we  here,  and  all 
Americans,  join  with  the  people  of  Po- 
land In  continuing  prayer  for  Polish  in- 
dependence and  a  renewed  pledge  to  p)er- 
severe  in  our  efforts  toward  the  restora- 
tion of  liberty  and  freedom  to  Poland 
and  the  rest  of  the  Communist  sub- 
jugated and  enslaved  nations  of  the 
world. 

No  one  who  understands  the  great 
contribution  to  our  own  Independence  to 
the  immortal  Polish  heroes  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  or  who  has  read  of  the 
glorious  history  of  Poland  in  defense  of 
Christian  principles  can  help  having  tre- 
mendous admlratl(m  for  the  courage, 
patience,  and  fortltuOe  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple in  their  unending  struggle  to  regain 
their  independence. 

The  Polish  people  proved,  in  1920.  that 
they  were  among  the  very,  very  few  In 
the  world  who  early  recognized  the 
planned  and  determined  Kremlin  objec- 
tive of  reducing  the  free  world  to  atheis- 
tic slavery.  The  price  Poland  paid  for 
her  early  courageous  resistance  to  Com- 
munist attack  was  catastrophic  and  the 
blow  was  even  more  severe  when  it  ap- 
peared that  their  allies  had  turned  their 
heads  away  from  the  sight  of  their  cruel 
and  Inhimian  plight  under  Soviet  tyran- 
ny and  subjugation.  The  debt  the  still 
free  world  owes  to  heroic  Poland  for  her 
gallant  and  Inspiring  stand  sigainst  the 
Communist  horde  46  years  ago  yet  re- 
mains unpaid  and  will  remain  a  blot 
upon  the  moral  Integrity  of  all  her  pre- 
vious allies  and  the  United  Nations  until 
It  is  paid.  That  is  why  we,  as  just  and 
conscientious  Americans,  must  never 
relax  our  efforts  to  help  the  Polish  peo- 
ple  reestablish    their    freedoms    under 


their  own  choeen  form  of  government. 
As  a  nation  dedicated  to  the  democratic 
principles  of  personal  liberty  the  U.S. 
Govenmient  has  an  obligation  to  un- 
ceasingly maintain  the  right  of  Poland 
to  her  independence  and  persevere,  both 
as  an  individual  country  and  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  In  demanding 
that  the  Communist  leaders  grant  full 
freedom  and  independence  to  Poland. 
We  can  do  no  less  and  still  proudly  call 
ourselves  a  Christian  democratic  na- 
tion while  we  join  in  prayer  that  the 
blessed  day  will  soon  come  when  Poland 
and  all  other  enslaved  nations  will  once 
again  happily  enjoy  their  personal  and 
national  freedom. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
Poland's  history  there  are  many  memo- 
rable and  significant  events  which  are 
obsei-ved  and  celebrated  by  the  Poles  as 
national  holidays.  But  the  event  which 
is  dear  to  their  hearts  and  which  has  a 
higher  claim  to  their  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion Is  the  great  event  which  took  place 
1,000  years  ago,  In  the  year  966.  In  that 
year  by  the  marriage  of  Poland's  king 
to  a  Christian  princess  of  Bohemia  the 
Poles  accepted  Christianity  as  their  re- 
ligion, and  the  new  faith  became  their 
state  religion. 

Since  that  memorable  year  Poles  have 
been  among  the  most  consistent  and  de- 
vout believers  in  Christianity.  Since 
then  there  have  been  many  revolutionary 
and  startling  changes  in  Poland's  politi- 
cal, social,  cultural,  and  economic  history. 
Its  status  in  the  power  scale  of  European 
states  has  had  its  rise  and  decline,  but 
all  these  changes,  some  of  which  were 
more  or  less  forced  upon  the  Poles,  did 
not  in  any  way  alter  or  diminish  their 
unflagging  devotion  to  their  Christian 
faith.  On  that  one  issue  there  was  no 
division  among  the  Poles,  and  their  foes 
and  conquerors,  well  aware  of  that  fact, 
did  not  and  could  not  impose  upon  the 
Poles  another  form  of  ideology  or  belief. 
To  this  day  Poland  remains  a  true  home 
of  Western  civilization  and  one  of  the 
most  admirable  examples  of  Western 
culture  In  all  central  Europe. 

This  year  being  the  centenary  of  that 
great  event  all  Poles,  both  inside  and 
out  of  Poland,  are  planning  to  celebrate 
it  with  due  solemnity.  The  church  lead- 
ers In  Poland  had  been  plarmlng  this 
celebration  for  several  years.  Their  plan 
called  for  the  presence  of  nearly  all  high 
church  leaders  in  the  Christendom.  Hav- 
ing that  In  mind  they  had  invited  church 
leaders  from  Germany,  and  of  course 
also  Pope  Paul  VI.  Until  recently  it  was 
hoped  that  everything  would  proceed  as 
planned,  and  all  Poles  were  looking  for- 
ward to  the  climax  of  this  celebration  in 
May.  Unfortunately,  however,  Poland's 
church  leaders  were  to  encoimter  the  bit- 
ter opposition  of  the  anticlerical  Com- 
munist masters  of  Poland.  And  the  diffi- 
culties raised  by  the  Government  are 
numerous,  but  the  most  shocking  one  is 
that  It  will  not  allow  the  holy  father  to 
visit  Poland,  even  on  such  an  unprece- 
dented and  memorable  occasion.  That 
is  the  extent  of  the  inhumanity  prsw;- 
ticed  by  Poland's  Communist  leaders. 


But  the  celebration  wlU  go  on  as  planned, 
and  with  the  blessing  of  Pope  Paul  VI 
and  of  the  other  high  church  dignitaries 
who  are  barred  from  Poland,  the  Poles 
shall  celebrate  the  millennlimi  of  their 
Christlanization  In  a  most  dignified  and 
solemn  manner  that  should  put  to  shame 
their  tyrannical  Communist  detractors. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
Poland's  mlllennliun  I  commend  the 
Poles  for  their  steadfastness  and  forti- 
tude In  clinging  to,  their  faith. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  'Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
we  pay  double  tribute  to  Poland  on  May 
3.  We  honor  the  anniversary  of  the 
Constitution  of  May  3,  1791 — that  em- 
bodiment of  progressive,  liberal,  and 
democratic  principles  significantly 
chosen  by  the  freedom-loving  Poles  as 
the  landmark  of  their  history — and  we 
honor  also  the  1,000th  anniversary  of 
the  adoption  of  Christianity  by  the  ruler 
of  Poland  and  by  that  country  as  a  whole. 
In  the  year  966. 

It  Is  not  just  because  of  the  dates  that 
we  make  this  a  double  celebration. 
There  Is  a  close  link  between  the  two. 
The  Constitution  of  1791  Is  hailed  both 
for  Its  content.  Its  provision  for  a  mod- 
em, constitutional  democracy,  and  for 
the  methods  of  its  adoption,  which  was 
entirely  peaceful.  In  an  age  when  rebel- 
lion and  internal  revolution  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  birth  of  such  new  and 
democratic  governments  as  those  of  the 
United  States  and  Frsmce,  the  Polish 
people  adopted  by  purely  peaceful  means 
a  constitution  which  was  hailed  by  Ed- 
mund Burke  and  others  as  the  beginning 
of  a  parliamentai-y  goverrunent  similar 
to  that  of  England  in  benefits  to  the 
people. 

Moreover,  besides  the  peaceful  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  which  was  reflected 
in  the  method  of  adoption  of  a  constitu- 
tion by  the  Polish  people  similar  to  those 
of  the  Western  World,  there  was  also  a 
definite  link  between  the  West  and  the 
adoption  of  Cliristianity  by  the  Poles  a 
thousand  years  ago. 

By  the  conversion  of  the  dynasty  and 
the  people  of  Poland  in  966,  Poland  was 
brought  into  the  orbit  of  iChrlstlanlty. 

Adopting  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  concept 
of  man  and  recognizing  the  inherent  dig- 
nity of  the  individual,  Poland  became  a 
source  of  cultural  and  scientific  achieve- 
ments. 

Today  the  Polish  people  are  struggling 
with  those  forces  which  would  orient 
their  genius  toward  atheistic  material- 
ism. 

However,  the  testimony  of  centuries 
has  shown  that  the  Polish  spirit  will  en- 
dure forever  and  remain  faithful  to  the 
principles  and  precepts  on  which  the 
greatness  of  Poland  has  been  founded. 

The  principles  of  liberty,  equality,  fra- 
ternity, which  are  hallmarks  of  the  con- 
stitutional governments  of  the  Western 
World,  are  today  the  links  between  us 
and  the  freedom-loving  Poles. 

Today  In  celebrating  Poland's  Consti- 
tution Day.  May  3.  and  the  1,000th  an- 
niversary of  the  baptism  of  Poland,  we 
honor  a  strong,  courageous  people  and 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  once 
again  they  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  full 
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expression  of  man's  most  noble  aspira- 
tions. 

Mr  PEIGHAN  Mr  Speaker,  since  the 
early  years  of  World  War  II  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day  has  been  observed  In  the 
Hoase.  Many  of  the  Members  taking 
part  in  today's  observance  were  active 
participants  in  those  earlier  tributes  to 
a  i^allant  pe<:>pie  I  am  proud  to  be  count- 
ed among  them 

In  those  earlier  years  the  anniversary 
of  Polish  Constitution  Day  served  as  a 
proper  occasion  to  remind  our  fellow 
Americans  that  free  and  independent 
Poland  was  the  victim  of  the  twin  tyran- 
nies of  nazism  and  communism.  By  a 
cruel  turn  of  fate  Soviet  Russia  crawled 
into  the  unbecoming  [X)sition  of  ally  with 
the  Western  Powders,  but  only  after  its 
honeymoon  with  Hitler  came  to  an  end. 
Fears  were  expressed  then  that  this 
strange  alliance  might  lead  to  a  new  be- 
trayal of  the  Polish  nation.  Those  fears 
were  well  founded  as  events  of  the  psist 
two  decades  demonstrate. 

No  one  who  believes  in  freedom  will 
forget  that  the  disastrous  Yalta  Confer- 
ence brought  recognition  to  the  so-called 
Lublin  provisional  government,  a  wholly 
owned  fraud  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Those 
who  today  are  calling  for  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment m  Saigon  to  include  the  Vlet- 
cong  should  be  reminded  that  represent- 
atives of  our  Goveniment  agreed  to 
recognize  the  so-called  Lublin  govem- 
mejit  provided  that  it  would  be  enlarged 
to  Include  prodemocratlc  representatives 
from  liberated  Poland  and  the  legitimate 
Polish  Government  in  exile  This  was 
to  be  a  coalition  government,  to  govern 
Poland  until  free,  unfettered  elections 
could  be  held  Anyone  with  a  smattering 
of  knowledge  knows  the  tragic  results 
which  followed.  That  alleged  coalition 
government  was  nothing  more  than  a 
Russian  device  to  put  the  Polish  nation 
in  Communist  chains.  Free  elections 
were  not  held — the  Russian  stooges  in 
the  Lublin  government  seized  dictatorial 
power  and  have  held  It  ever  .since  for 
their  masters  in  Moscow. 

This  May  3  reminds  us  of  a  unique 
event  In  the  history  of  the  Polish  nation. 
This  year  marks  1.000  years  of  Christian- 
ity for  the  Polish  nation  On  this  day. 
to  mark  this  glorious  millennium,  many 
thousands  of  brave  Poles  will  gather  at 
Jasna  Gora  .site  of  the  Shrine  of  Our 
Lady  of  Czesuxrhowa,  their  patron  saint. 
They  will  do  this  In  defiance  of  the  alien 
regime  now  in  control  of  their  country. 
There  they  will  pay  tribute  t^j  the  burn- 
ing Christian  faith  which  has  sustained 
them  throughout  10  centuries — an  un- 
breakable faith  which  Is  the  real  spirit  of 
Poland  and  her  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  is  tied  to  the 
Polish  cause  by  hlstdrlca!  events  known 
to  every  American  schoolchild  In  our 
struggle  to  win  our  national  independ- 
ence we  were  blessed  with  the  heroism 
and  leadership  of  many  now  famous 
Polish  names  Gen  Thaddeus  Kosciusko 
and  Col.  Casimer  Pu'a^kl  won  a  per- 
m^anent  place  In  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion. Pulaski — father  of  Am.erlcar.  cav- 
alry— lost  his  Ufe  in  the  battle  of  Savan- 


nah In  1779.  Koscluszko,  confidant  of 
both  Oen.  George  'Washington  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  returned  to  Poland 
after  we  won  our  Independence  and  at- 
tempted to  rid  his  homeland  of  foreign 
occupation  and  to  reunite  It  In  free- 
dom. 

We  are  tied  to  the  Polish  cause  by 
strong  bloodlines  among  millions  of  our 
citizens.  The  first  Polish  immigrants 
came  to  our  shores  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Jamestown  settlement.  These  first 
settlers  were  joined  by  millions  of  others 
who  migrated  from  Poland  to  start  a 
new  life  In  freedom.  Polish  Immigrants 
helped  to  push  our  frontiers  of  civiliza- 
tion westward  to  California  and  the 
Northwest  Territory.  They  helped  to 
build  our  great  country.  The  ancient 
culture  of  Poland  Is  firmly  woven  Into 
the  multicultural  fabric  of  our  Nation. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  Presi- 
dent 'Woodrow  'Wilson,  In  his  14-polnt 
program  for  world  peace.  Included 
the  reconstruction  of  an  Independent 
Poland  as  one  of  the  major  points.  That 
peace  objective  was  realized  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  1918,  after  123  years  during  which 
time  the  name  of  Poland  had  been  erased 
from  the  map  of  Europe.  During  all 
those  years  of  partition  and  foreign  oc- 
cupation the  spirit  of  the  nation  was 
kept  alive  by  the  Indomitable  Christian 
faith  of  the  Polish  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has  no 
more  proven  or  dependable  allies  than 
the  people  of  Poland  in  our  quest  for 
peace  with  freedom  and  justice.  They 
are  no  strangers  to  the  meaning  of  hu- 
man freedom.  Their  enmity  toward 
atheistic  communism  and  all  it  stands 
for  is  attested  to  by  their  heroic  stand 
agaiiist  it  for  the  past  half  century. 
They  look  to  us  for  help  in  their  strug- 
gle to  rid  their  land  of  the  foreign  occu- 
piers who  have  been  Imposed  upon  them 
by  force  of  arms.  There  will  be  no  peace 
in  Europe  until  Independence  and  free- 
dom have  been  restored  to  the  Polish 
nation. 

I  salute  the  people  of  Poland  on  this 
anniversary  of  their  constitution.  The 
Christian  world  honors  Poland  on  the 
millermlum  of  their  faith.  Long  live  the 
Polish  nation. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
great  honor  for  me  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues In  commemorating  the  miillen- 
nium  of  Poland's  conversion  to  Christi- 
anity. It  is  indeed  a  rare  occurrence  in 
the  history  of  mankind  that  one  is  priv- 
ileged to  participate  in  celebrating  the 
1.000th  anniversary  of  a  nation;  I  think 
we  are  all  deeply  aware  of  the  transitory 
nature  of  so  many  of  mankind's  institu- 
tions, and  therefore  cherish  with  espe- 
cial consideration  one  that  has  managed 
to  survive  the  onslaughts  of  a  full  mil- 
lennium. 

The  year  966  is  generally  relegated  to 
the  so-called  Dark  Ages  by  many  his- 
torians, but  in  the  history  of  the  Polish 
people  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  age 
that  has  illuminated  their  culture  down 
to  the  present  time.  As  we  are  all  now 
aware,  a  very  significant  event  took  place 
In  the  10th  century:  the  Polish  Prince 
Mleszko  converted  to  Christianity,  and 


thereby  Introduced  momentous  changes 
in  the  history  of  the  Polish  people,  their 
culture,  and  their  political  role  in  cen- 
tral and  eastern  Europe. 

Poland  was,  irretrievably  and  inevita- 
bly, drawn  into  the  orbit  of  Western 
civilization.  Her  great  leaders,  musi- 
cians, painters,  artists,  writers,  and  other 
men  of  culture  and  politics  have  played 
an  important  role  in  the  history  of  West- 
ern thought  and  action.  We  in  the 
United  States,  during  our  own  Revolu- 
tionary War.  were  fortunate  enough  to 
have  two  of  the  finest  men  Polfind  has 
produced  on  our  side — Generals  Tadeusz 
Koscluszko  and  Kazlmlerz  Pulaski— 
monuments  to  whom  have  been  erected 
by  a  grateful  American  people  not  only 
here  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  but  all  over 
the  United  States. 

It  is,  of  course.  Impossible  to  document 
in  a  few  short  minutes  on  the  floor  of 
this  august  body  all  of  the  achievements 
of  Poland  and  her  people  in  these  1,000 
years.  Indeed,  to  do  so  properly,  giving 
due  respect  to  prominent  Individuals  in 
all  walks  of  life  both  among  the  Poles 
living  at  home  and  the  millions  resident 
in  other  countries,  would  require 
volumes. 

Yet,  it  Is  both  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  devote  this  time  today  In  order  to  pay 
tribute  to  Poland's  role  In  Western  civil- 
ization, and  the  prominent  part  it  has 
played  in  the  progress  of  all  mankind. 
In  these  1,000  years,  the  Christianity  of 
Poland  has  withstood  attacks  upon  Its 
civilizing  mission  from  all  quarters;  of 
course,  today  It  is  threatened  by  the  Com- 
munist hierarchy  which  has  attempted 
to  dominate  Poland  since  the  end  of 
World  War  U.  I  think  we  may  be  assured 
that  an  institution  which  has  survived 
a  full  millennium  of  all  that  mankind 
has  to  offer  will  also  be  able  to  survive 
this  latest  threat.  I  remain  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  Communist  threat  re- 
mains a  transitory  thing,  and  that  one 
day  soon  we  shall  see  a  liberated  Poland 
once  again  assiunlng  its  rightful  place 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  Poland 
accepted  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  year 
966,  and  that  year  marks  the  entry  of 
that  great  nation  Into  the  community  of 
Western  Christendom  and  the  real  be- 
glrmlng  of  Polish  history.  Today,  Poles 
still  honor  the  moral  precepts  which  their 
forefathers  accepted  1,000  years  ago. 

Once  again,  the  present  era  finds 
Poland  embroiled  In  a  conflict  between 
freedom  and  an  authoritarian  state,  be- 
tween human  rights  and  the  denial  of 
those  rights.  Loc^ng  on  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Polish  people,  we  know  that 
the  present  trial  will  not  be  the  last.  The 
story  of  the  new  Poland  begim  after 
World  War  I  is  similar  to  the  story  of  the 
heroic  Polish  army  of  World  War  n. 
The  Itist  chapters  to  these  stories  have 
not  yet  been  written. 

Though  threatened  from  within  and 
without  by  the  persistent  dogma  of 
atheistic  communism,  the  magnificent 
spirit  of  the  Polish  people  remains  un- 
broken. Poles  remain  faithful  to  the 
enduring   principles   upon   which   that 
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great  nation  was  founded.  The  year 
1966,  the  year  celebrating  1,000  years  of 
Christianity  In  Poland,  is  looked  upon  by 
Poles  as  a  time  for  renewal  and  re- 
dedication  of  their  beliefs  and  principles. 
The  mllleruilum  recalls  the  greatness  of 
the  Plast  Kingdom,  the  Jaglellonlan 
Union,  and  the  Royal  Republic,  and  this 
heritage  brings  new  hope  to  the  hearts 
of  the  Polish  people.  I  am  proud  to  have 
played  a  role  In  honoring  the  millennium 
by  supporting  a  commemorative  stamp  to 
be  issued  July  1.  We  recognize  and 
applaud  the  contributions  made  by  this 
great  and  noble  people  to  the  forward 
progress  of  civilization. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  Polish  people  and 
their  fine  descendants,  especially  those 
In  my  congressional  district,  on  the 
1,000th  anlversary  of  Poland  as  a  Chris- 
tian land  and  as  a  nation.  Over  the  cen- 
turies, Poland  has  made  great  contri- 
butions to  Western  culture.  It  today 
keeps  the  flame  of  freedom  and  Western 
civilization  alive  behind  the  Iron  Ciu-- 
tain.  Poles  have  enhanced  the  richness 
of  our  own  coimtry  and  have  made  great 
strides  as  Americans.  I  congratulate  the 
sons  of  Poland  on  this  great  landmark 
In  their  proud  history. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
pleasure  to  join  In  this  tribute  to  the 
Joint  commemoration  of  the  thousandth 
anniversary  year  of  Catholicism  in  Po- 
land on  this  special  day  commemorating 
the  175th  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Polish  Constitution. 

Tills  dual  celebration  of  outstanding 
national  and  religious  occasions  in  Po- 
lish history  is  so  particularly  appropriate 
because  the  Catholic  religion  and  Polish 
nationalism  have  been  so  Inextricably 
related  during  these  thousand  years  and 
are  still  so  today.  Throughout  Polish 
history  the  Catholic  Church  has  had  a 
main  role  In  the  protection  of  Polish 
independence  and  In  the  preservation  of 
the  Polish  language  and  culture. 

The  first  ruler  of  Poland,  whose  reign 
Is  clearly  recorded  In  history,  Mleszko  I, 
descendant  of  the  Plast  dynsisty,  con- 
verted to  Catholicism  In  966.  On  April 
15  and  16,  thousands  of  people  from  all 
over  Poland  came  to  celebrate  the  thou- 
sandth atmiversary  of  his  baptism  at 
Gnlezno,  which  Is  not  only  where 
Mleszko  was  baptized,  but  It  Is  also  the 
most  ancient  episcopal  see  In  Poland  and 
the  location  of  the  shrine  to  St.  Adalbert. 
But  today  1  million  people  are  expected 
to  gather  from  all  over  Poland  and  the 
entire  world  to  celebrate  the  millennium 
anniversary  of  Catholicism  In  Poland  on 
this  175th  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution of  1791.  in  Czestochowa,  the 
location  of  the  shrine  to  the  Black 
Madonna. 

On  this  thousandth  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  nation  we  should  particularly 
remember  and  recognize  the  varied  and 
rich  contributions  made  by  the  Polish 
people  to  world  civilization.  Contribu- 
tions to  the  arts  and  to  all  areas  of  schol- 
arship have  been  numerous  throughout 
Polish  history  whether  we  recall  Nlcolaus 


Copernicus  in  sciences  or  Nobel  Prize 
winner  Madam  Marie  Curie ;  or  Frederic 
Chopin  or  Artur  Rubinstein  In  music; 
or  Adam  Micklewicz  or  Stanislaw 
Wysplafiskl  In  literature.  These  are  but 
a  few  of  the  many  great  Polish  men  and 
women  who  have  made  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  world  culture  and  knowl- 
edge. 

I  am  psuticularly  pleased  to  extend 
best  wishes  to  those  of  my  constituents 
who  are  of  Polish  descent.  Polish  Amer- 
icans, both  In  war  and  during  peacetime, 
have  contributed  much  to  the  guarantee- 
ing of  American  security  and  the  seciu"- 
Ing  of  a  better  life  for  all  the  people  of 
our  country.  America  has  always  felt  a 
speclsd  tie  to  Poland  and  a  concern  for 
Its  freedom  and  Independence.  This 
special  relationship  has  deep  roots  in  our 
history  for  the  efforts  of  Polish  patriots, 
such  as  Count  Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  In 
the  gaining  of  American  Independence 
are  well  known. 

This  year  many  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  will  be  visiting  Poland  and  par- 
ticipating In  various  of  the  celebration 
ceremonies.  They  carry  with  them  the 
heartfelt  greetings  of  the  American  peo- 
ple who  feel  a  close  kinship  with  this 
brave  people.  It  Is  with  great  admira- 
tion that  I  join  so  many  of  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  In  cele- 
brating the  thousandth  armiversary  of 
Catholicism  in  Poland. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  3,  the  people  of  Poland  will  com- 
memorate two  outstanding  events  in  their 
long  and  glorious  history.  One  is  the 
anniversary  of  1,000  years  of  Chrlstltm- 
Ity  In  Poland  and  the  other  is  the  anni- 
versary of  Poland's  Constitution.  I  am 
very  proud  and  honored  to  extend  con- 
gratialatlons  and  best  wishes  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland  and  their  friends  through- 
out the  world  as  they  observe  both  of 
those  historic  events.  During  the  next 
few  moments,  however,  I  would  like  to 
make  some  brief  observations  on  the  de- 
velopment and  sudden  demise  of  the  Po- 
lish attempt  at  government  under  an  en- 
lightened docimient — the  Polish  Consti- 
tution of  1791. 

We  Americans  have  had  long  experi- 
ence In  living  under  and  Interpreting  our 
own  Constitution.  We  value  it  above  all 
other  documents  so  we  can  readily  un- 
derstand how  the  Polish  people  must  have 
felt  when  they  were  presented  with  what 
at  that  time  was  a  most  imusual  and  In- 
teresting document.  Students  of  Polish 
history  are  well  aware  of  the  many  pres- 
sures, stenuning  from  the  Issue  of  stab- 
ility in  Europe,  with  which  the  King  and 
the  reformminded  leaders  contended  as 
they  drew  up  their  historic  document. 
With  the  Russo-Turklsh  conflict  near- 
ing  its  end  in  1790.  this  meant  Russia 
Qpuld  once  again  concentrate  Its  efforts 
on  Eastern  Europe,  specifically,  Poland. 
The  patriots,  as  the  reformers  were 
called,  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  potential 
threat  frran  Russia  and  speed  wbls  essen- 
tial in  framing  a  constitution  which 
would  give  the  country  a  stable  and  well- 
organized  government  vrith  which  to  con- 
front expected  Russian  aggression. 


During  the  evening  of  May  2,  1791,  the 
text  of  the  new  document  was  read  at 
the  Radziwill  Palace  before  members 
of  the  Diet  who  had  just  retunied  from 
the  Easter  recess.  The  next  day.  May  3, 
the  Constitution  was  read  to  the  people. 
The  Immediate  response  was  acclaim  and 
enthusiasm.  Expressions  of  support  and 
approval  came  In  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try; the  people  were  going  to  have  a  gen- 
uine voice  In  the  Gkjvemment.  For 
weeks  after  the  Initial  proclamation 
tributes  came  In  trom  domestic  and  some 
foreign  sources.  Edmund  Burke,  the 
noted  Englishman  statesman  and  writer, 
commented: 

Humanity  must  rejoice  and  glory  whan 
It  considers  the  change  in  Poland. 

Later  he  favorably  compared  the  Po- 
lish document  with  that  of  British  con- 
stitutional system.  George  Washington, 
the  first  President  of  the  newly  Independ- 
ent United  States,  commented  that  "Po- 
land appears  to  have  made  large  and 
unexpected  strides  toward  liberty." 

The  document  Itself  contained  Items 
which  would  have  provided  for  a  much 
more  stable  Poland.  The  llberum  veto, 
a  procedure  by  which  a  single  dissent- 
ing vote  in  the  Diet  could  prevent 
passage  of  legislation,  was  abolished. 
Procedures  for  succession  to  the  throne 
were  reformed ;  suffrage  was  extended  to 
the  peasantry.  One  of  the  most  Im- 
portant features  was  that  of  ministerial 
responsibility  similar  to  that  In  Britain, 
which  Implied  that  every  act  of  the  King 
had  to  be  countersigned  by  a  minister 
and  that  the  ministers  were  responsible 
to  the  Diet.  As  developed  in  Britain, 
ministerial  respwrislblllty  gradually 
strengthened  the  Cabinet  and  the  Parlia- 
ment at  the  expense  of  the  monarch. 
Real  authority  and  power  rested  with 
the  Parliament  and  its  mandate  was  from 
the  British  people.  Tragically,  Poland 
was  denied  a  genuine  opportunity  to  test 
the  document,  but  we  are  sure  that  the 
Instrument  could  have  been  the  founda- 
tion for  a  truly  democratic  and  progres- 
sive Poland.  Polish  leadership  recog- 
nized defects  in  its  political  fabric  and 
undertook  to  change  them.  That  Is  cer- 
tainly a  worthier  deed  than  that  which 
the  Russians  were  planning  to  take 
against  Poland,  and  have  imposed  fre- 
quently against  Poland  ever  since. 

Poland's  brief  constitutional  experi- 
ment was  brutally  crushed  by  jealously, 
greed,  and  treachery  of  the  Russian  and 
Prussian  leadership.  It  was  long  a  Rus- 
sian policy  to  keep  a  weak  Poland  on  its 
western  border.  Thus,  It  was  not  too 
suprislng  that  a  strong  and  stable  Po- 
land was  viewed  with  considerable  hos- 
tility by  Catherine  the  Great  of  Russia. 
Ostensibly  to  destroy  Poland's  Constitu- 
tion, but  really  to  annex  part  of  Poland 
for  herself,  give  part  to  Pnossia,  and  to 
keep  the  remainder  weak.  Catheririo 
ordered  her  soldiers  to  Invade  Poland 
on  April  8,  1792,  less  than  1  year  after 
the  new  Constitution  had  been  sub* 
mitted  to  the  people. 

Expected  Prussian  assistance  was  not 
forthcoming  and  Poland  was  forced  to 
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fight  hordes  of  invading  Ru&sians  by  It- 
self. Polish  soldiers  put  up  gallant  re- 
sistance, but  aft'.T  3  months  of  fight- 
ing. Russian  might  prevailed.  With  this 
defeat  the  King  was  forced  to  withdraw 
support  from  the  Constitution  which 
Russia  detested 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  certain  that  the 
House  membership  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  observance  of  tiistoric  days  such 
as  Ma,y  3  is  a;i  npport'jnlty  for  meaning- 
ful rededicat:on.  It  is  a  constant  re- 
minder of  the  fact  that  brave  men  were 
willing  to  express  and  even  die  for  high 
and  noble  ideals  like  freedom  and  justice. 
Today  we  see  a  Poland  under  the  yoke 
of  a  Communist  regime,  but  we  may  be 
certain  that  one  day  Poland  will  regain 
the  right  to  put  into  practice  the  hopes 
and  dreanus  which  the  people  found  so 
praisewortliy  in  1791.  It  is  my  cherished 
hope  today  that  the  people  of  Poland 
will  keep  faith  and  constantly  strive  for 
the  day  when  freedom  and  justice  will 
truly  be  a  reality  for  eacii  of  them. 

It  is  a  day,  too.  when  we  salute  the 
courage  of  the  Polish  people.  It  is  a  day 
to  reflect  upon  the  many  meaningful 
contribuiions  that  the  Polish  people  have 
made  not  only  to  the  cau.se  of  freedom 
everywhere,  but  their  contributions  to 
the  freedom  of  this  country.  America  Is 
a  many  splendored  thing.  It  is  so  be- 
cause it  Is  enrlcl.ed  by  the  cultures  of 
many  people  The  Polish  people  have 
always  been  in  the  forefront  of  this  coun- 
try's developments  with  their  Ideas  and 
their  ideaLs, 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, 1966  marks  the  l.(X)Oth  anniversary 
of  Poland's  conversion  u>  Christianity, 
The  .significance  of  this  solemn  event  to 
tl\e  Polish  people  was  demonstrated  on 
April  16,  when  thousands  of  people 
flocked  to  hear  Poland's  t;reat  religious 
leader.  Stefan  Cardinal  Wv.szynski. 
They  thus  showed  that  the  Communist 
government  leaders,  despite  their  oppo- 
sition to  Cardinal  'Wyszv-nskl  and  the 
church,  cannot  erase  tlie  deeply  religious 
.sentiments  of  a  great  people. 

C';irLstianlty  was  introduced  Into  Po- 
land in  966  In  that  year  Poland's  first 
historically  known  ruler.  Mieszko  I.  mar- 
ried a  Christian  princes.^  from  Bohemia 
nanifxl  Dobrava.  Mieszko's  conversion 
enabled  him  to  place  Poland  under  the 
protection  of  the  Pope  and  thus  to 
stem  a  threatened  GeiTnan  Invasion. 
Mieszko's  son,  Boleslaw  the  Mighty, 
established  many  Christian  bishoprics 
and  extended  Polish  dominion  from  the 
Oder  and  Neisse  Rivers  in  the  west  to 
the  Dnieper  River  in  the  east. 

Poland's  religious  traditions  have 
helped  to  link  her  to  the  West  for  count- 
less generations.  It  is  my  strong  belief 
that  Poland's  cultural  and  religious 
traditions  and  her  love  of  liberty  and 
national  independence  will  someday 
triumph  over  the  forces  of  oppression. 
Let  us  do  ail  we  can  to  hast-en  that  day. 

Mr.  HORTON  Mr  Speaker,  May  3 
marks  the  175th  anniversary  of  an  event 
in  the  political  history  of  the  world  which 
IS  well  worth  recalling.  It  is  the  anni- 
versary of   the  day   in   1791   when  the 


Polish  nation  was  given  a  new  and  great 
Constitution.  This  event  was  a  momen- 
tous one  in  Poland's  tragic  history.  It 
was  also,  both  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  formed  and  in  its  provisions,  a  les- 
son to  all  of  us  who  have  faith  in  the  rea- 
sonableness of  human  beings  and  in  their 
ability  to  govern  themselves  well. 

The  Constitution  was  created  by  a 
group  of  patriots,  led  by  King  Stanislas 
Augustus,  in  order  to  give  Poland  a  more 
modem  and  effective  government.  This 
was  especially  needed  as  there  was  a 
growing  threat  from  the  Imperial  Russia 
of  Catherine  the  Great.  Poland  needed 
some  regime  which  could  enable  it  to 
stand  up  to  the  weaknesses  within  and 
the  dangers  without. 

The  new  Constitution  was  quite  pro- 
gressive in  some  areas  and  conservative 
in  others,  but  the  purpose  of  the  whole 
was  to  promote  the  national  welfare. 
The  peasants  were  given  the  protection 
of  the  law  for  the  first  time.  The  towns- 
people were  restored  many  of  their  an- 
cient political  rights.  The  old  principle 
of  total  unanimity  for  passage  of  legis- 
lation was  abolished.  In  Its  place  the 
executive  was  made  Implicitly  responsi- 
ble to  the  legislature.  The  legislature 
Itself  was  In  a  form  familiar  to  ourselves. 
It  was  bicameral,  with,  however,  the  pro- 
vision that  the  upper  house  was  appoint- 
ive and  advisory.  The  ministers  of  the 
executive  were  liable  to  dismissal  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  lower  house. 

The  executive  was  not  in  the  mold  of 
the  newest  type  of  that  era — a  president 
of  a  republic — but  nor  was  it  a  return 
to  the  traditional  despotic  ruler  by 
di'vlne  right.  The  Constitution  stated 
that  the  people  were  the  basis  of  sov- 
ereignty. The  king  held  his  throne  for 
life  and  his  heirs  could  Inherit  the 
throne.  He  was  not,  however,  an  abso- 
lute monarch. 

This  radical  departure  from  the  past, 
this  admirable  submersion  of  personal 
prejudices  and  preferences  In  govern- 
mental forms,  this  rising  to  the  national 
need  at  the  moment  of  peril  was  an  act 
which  we  should  recall.  It  showed  the 
truth  of  the  belief  that  men  will  put  the 
common  good  above  individual  gain.  It 
showed  that  changes  can  be  made  peace- 
fully In  governments,  even  If  of  a  revo- 
lutionary degree,  when  done  by  reason- 
able men.  The  adoption  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  in  1791  was  truly  an  in- 
spiring example  of  our  faith  In  man's 
political  future. 

The  end  of  the  story  Is  not  pleasant. 
That  there  are  people  in  the  world  who 
do  not  desire  progress  and  freedom  was 
brutally  shown  by  the  Invasion  and  con- 
quest of  the  revitalized  Polish  nation 
by  Imperial  Russia.  This  desplc£U3le  act 
was  taken  In  order  to  destroy  the  new 
liberal  order  on  Russia's  border. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  nature  and  history 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791  should 
show  us  that  man  can  raise  himself  and 
thereby  give  us  renewed  hope  that 
tyranny  everywhere  will  someday  be 
defeated.  Let  me  join  millions  of  others 
In  aCBrmlng  my  hope  that  the  commem- 
oration of  this  great  day  in  Poland's 


history  will  help  to  keep  the  light  of  lib. 
erty  strong  in  the  hearts  of  the  oppressed 
Polish  people  and  that  we  may  soon  see 
a  new  free  Poland,  with  the  tradition  of 
the  Constitution  of  1791. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
my  colleagues,  the  Members  of  Congress 
of  Polish  descent,  to  the  millions  of 
Americans  with  Polish  blood  in  their 
veins,  and  to  loyal  Poles  everywhere. 

Two  celebrations  honoring  Poland  are 
being  observed  today.  One:  May  3  Con- 
stitution E>ay  in  memory  of  the  day  in 
1791  when  the  people  of  Poland  adopted 
the  first  democratic  constitution  to  be 
recognized  by  a  European  nation.  Their 
Constitution  was  modeled  after  the 
American  document  so  that  the  philos- 
ophies of  government  of  the  American 
and  the  free  Polish  people  are  strongly 
linked. 

George  Washington,  the  first  President 
of  the  newly  formed  Republic  of  the 
United  States  said  the  Constitution  was 
one  of  the  greatest  achievements  In  Pol- 
ish history  as  it  made  "large  strides  to- 
ward liberty." 

It  was  on  May  3,  1791.  that  the  Polish 
Diet  adopted  a  Constitution  which  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  that  all  power  \n 
civil  society  is  derived  from  the  people, 
thus  striking  a  blow  for  freedom  not  only 
in  their  own  land  but  in  other  countries 
In  Europe — then,  as  now,  under  the  heel 
of  tyrants.  Unfortunately.  Poland  Is  and 
was  surrounded  by  powerful,  acquisitive 
neighbors,  and  down  through  the  years 
her  periods  of  freedom  were  short.  But 
successive  generations  of  Poles,  at  home 
and  abroad,  have  continued  to  dream  and 
to  struggle  for  liberty.  All  of  us  remem- 
ber, some  of  us  personally,  the  heroic 
story  of  the  fight  for  freedom  waged  by 
the  Poles  in  exile  in  World  War  II.  In 
that  war  the  skill,  daring,  and  bravery  of 
the  Polish  forces  filled  the  free  world 
with  wonderment. 

Of  their  heroic  struggle  against  Nad- 
Communist  tyranny,  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt said  they  were  "an  inspiration  to 
mankind,"  and  an  epitaph  in  a  Polish 
cemetery  in  Itally  graphically  describes 
these  brave  men.    It  says : 

Tliese  Polish  soldiers,  for  your  freedom  and 
theirs,  have  given  their  bodies  to  the  soil  of 
Italy:  their  hearts  to  Poland;  their  soiili 
to  God. 

These  men  must  not  be  forgotten.  But 
It  is  only  through  action,  not  words,  on 
behalf  of  the  Poles  in  bondage  today  is 
It  possible  for  us  to  repay  the  debt  we 
owe  to  the  Poles  who  fought  for  free- 
dom at  home  and  abroad — including  in 
our  own  War  of  Independence — down 
through  the  centuries. 

Commenting  on  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion, a  French  writer  of  the  time  said: 

In  France,  to  gain  liberty,  they  began 
with  anarchy.  In  Poland,  the  nation  wa» 
given  liberty  and  Independence:  the  respect 
for  the  law,  for  person,  and  for  property  w»i 
assured,  and  all  this  without  violence,  with- 
out murder,  solely  through  the  virtue  of 
the  nation. 

The  other  event  in  Polish  history  to 
be  celebn^«d  today  is  the  millennium  of 
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Poland's  Christianity  and  the  beginning 
of  Poland  as  a  nation.  The  year  was  966. 
when  Poland,  by  accepting  Chrlstiauilty, 
forever  linked  her  destiny  with  that  of 
the  West  and  became  a  creative  force  in 
Western  culture.  Her  literature,  sculp- 
ture, painting,  architecture,  and  learn- 
ing contributed  a  series  of  masterpieces 
to  the  common  European  heritage  from 
that  day  onwards.  Looking  back  to  the 
thousand-year  existence  of  Poland  as  a 
Western  Christian  country,  Poles  all  over 
the  world  can  view  with  pride  Poland's 
role  in  the  history  of  mankind  and  her 
part  in  the  world's  achievements.  Polish 
history  has  been  a  tragic  story  of  foreign 
occupation  with  brief  periods  of  freedom. 

But  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  the 
Polish  people  is  a  guarantee  that  Poland, 
at  present  halted  in  its  progress  through 
the  Communist  regime  imposed  by  force, 
will  in  time  throw  off  Its  manacles  and 
will  regain  its  freedom  and  independence. 
Today  the  Poles  may  have  a  satellite  gov- 
ernment but  Poles  will  never  be  a  satel- 
lite people. 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  dis- 
tinct privilege  and  pleasure  for  me  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  a  people  who  for  a  1,000  years  have 
followed  the  path  of  peace  and  freedom — 
the  people  of  Poland.  This  solemn  com- 
memoration of  Poland's  May  3  Constitu- 
tion of  1791  has  become  a  cherished  tra- 
dition since  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
n — a  tradition  which  sustains  the 
people  of  Poland  in  their  devotion  to 
democratic  ideals,  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
yoke  of  Commimist  rule,  and  assures 
them  that  we  share  their  vision  of  re- 
turning to  their  rightful  place  as  a  free 
nation  in  a  free  world. 

This  year's  celebration  of  one  of  the 
most  progressive  constitutions  ever 
adopted  by  any  nation  takes  on  a  special 
significance  because  this  year,  1966,  also 
marks  the  1,000th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  Polish  nation. 

The  history  of  Poland  is  the  history  of 
a  heroic  people,  a  people  who  peace- 
fully welded  together  into  a  nation  sin- 
gularly united  in  language  and  customs, 
an  area  stretching  from  the  Baltic  Sea 
in  the  north,  across  the  verdant  plains, 
to  the  Black  Sea  in  the  south. 

Though  the  winters  of  tj^anny  at  the 
hands  of  conquering  neighbors  have  set- 
tled upon  this  land  of  our  forefathers 
for  long  periods  over  the  centuries,  the 
Polish  people  have  never  lost  their  spirit 
of  independence.  Thus,  time  after  time, 
Poland  has  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  op- 
pression and,  like  the  life  cycle  of  nature 
Itself,  risen  again. 

Fettered  or  free,  Poland  has  continued 
to  contribute  to  the  cultural,  scientific, 
and  intellectual  progress  of  all  mankind. 
The  roster  is  long  sind  brilliant,  including 
such  names  as  Chopin,  Curie,  Conrad, 
Koscluszko,  Pulaski,  Paderewski.  and 
Reymont,  to  list  but  a  few. 

The  first  Poles  arrived  in  America  at 
Jamestown  in  1608.  Polish  generals  were 
heroes  of  our  own  Revolution.  Almost 
900,000  Polish- Americans  served  in  our 
Armed  Forces  in  World  War  n. 
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And  so  it  has  gone,  down  through  the 
centuries — in  Poland  or  in  the  new  home- 
lands to  which  they  went  seeking  refuge 
and  freedom,  the  Polish  people  have 
never  lost  that  Indomitable  spirit  that 
has  enabled  them  to  give  so  much  to 
human  achievement. 

The  Communists  who  control  Poland 
today  would  not  risk  recognition  of  the 
devotion  of  the  Polish  people  to  their 
May  3  Constitution.  The  Ccwnmunist 
concept  of  government  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  ideals  it  expressed: 
First,  local  administrative  and  judicial 
autonomy;  second,  free  access  to  pos- 
session of  land  and  to  public  oflBce; 
third,  absolute  religious  tolerance;  and, 
fourth,  parliamentary  responsibility. 

But  these  are  the  ideals,  the  very 
foimdations.  of  day-to-day  liberty,  and 
with  them  ever  in  mind  and  heart,  the 
Polish  people.  In  spite  of  despair  or  de- 
feat, ceaselessly  search  for  a  better  life 
and  the  brotherhood  of  all  men. 

Across  the  majesty  of  a  full  thousand 
years,  the  fiame  of  faith  has  never  died. 
It  lights  and  warms  the  heart  of  Poland 
today  with  all  the  depth  and  dedication 
that  marked  its  kindling  a  millennium 
ago. 

The  Commimists  may  suppress  free- 
dom of  expression,  but  they  will  never 
extinguish  it,  not  in  Poland,  They  may 
fear  and  attempt  to  proscribe  the  power 
of  the  church,  but  they  will  never  di- 
minish the  Polish  faith  and  prayer. 
They  may  limit  the  numbers  of  us  who 
may  visit  the  land  of  our  fathers,  but 
they  wiU  never  reduce — no,  not  even  by 
one — the  messages  of  hope  and  encour- 
agement that  go  forth  from  our  hearts  to 
our  Polish  brothers. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3,  175 
years  old  yesterday,  is  not  merely  a  docu- 
ment in  history's  archives.  It  is  a  vital 
symbol  of  assurance  that  one  day  Poland 
will  again  stand  In  full  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. Here  in  these  halls,  where 
we  so  fully  reap  the  blessings  of  freiedom, 
we  must  ever  be  prepared  to  support  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in  fitting  discharge 
of  that  sacred  responsibility  that  we 
dedicate  this  celebration  of  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day  to  the  abiding  faith  of  the 
Polish  people  in  the  ultimate  freedom 
of  man. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
thotisand  years  ago  Poland  and  her  king 
accepted  Christianity.  By  this  religious 
conversion  Poland  became  associated 
with  the  West  and  hence  took  on  the 
religious,  political,  and  cultural  values  of 
western  civilization. 

This  was  a  voluntary  act.  'What  a 
contrast  between  the  Christlanizatlon  of 
Poland  in  966  and  the  communization  of 
Poland  in  the  period  since  World  War  n. 
The  latter  was  no  voluntary  act  by  the 
people  of  Poland.  They  never  accepted 
commiuiism,  but  rather  communism  was 
forced  upon  them  by  the  awesome  pres- 
ence of  Soviet  military  power  and  the 
Kremlin's  manipulations  of  their  Polish 
Communist  agents. 

The  Communists  cliUm  that  Poland  is 
pari  of  the  Soviet  eastern  bk>c  and  In 


the  nestfly  two  decades  that  have  passed 
they  have  done  all  within  their  power 
to  maintain  the  Soviet  Iron  Curtain  be- 
tween West  and  East. 

This  is,  however,  an  unnatural  rela- 
tionship; for  it  is  a  fact  of  history  that 
Poland  is  a  part  of  the  West.  Because 
the  relationship  is  natural,  it  is  under- 
standable that  during  recent  years  the 
ties  between  Poland  and  the  West  have 
been  growing. 

Let  us  all  work  for  the  flowering  of  this 
relationship  between  the  Polish  people 
and  the  West :  for  they  as  well  as  we  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  Poland  will 
again  be  closely  united  with  the  West 
as  she  was  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
ceremony  Is  taking  place  today  which  is 
of  considerable  historical  and  contempo- 
rary significance  and  of  personal  interest 
to  me.  Today  at  the  historic  shrine 
of  the  Black  Madonna  at  Czestochowa 
300.000  Polish  Roman  Catholics  cele- 
brate the  1,000th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  Poland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  House,  I  represent  a  con- 
gressional district  where  many  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  descent  live.  I  have  twice 
visited  Poland.  On  one  occasion  I  had 
the  privilege  of  visiting  the  historic  mon- 
astery of  Czestochowa,  and  talked  and 
dined  with  the  monks  who  live  there.  I 
therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  ceremony  which  takes  place  there 
this  week  is  a  dramatic  symbol  of  the 
continuing  struggle  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  Poland  and  the  Com- 
munist goverrunent  of  that  country. 

One  thousand  years  ago,  the  man 
whcMn  history  Identifies  as  Poland's  first 
actual  ruler,  Mieszko  I,  was  baptized  into 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  At  that 
same  time,  the  first  missionarj-  bishop 
arrived  on  Polish  groimd  to  spread  the 
new  religion.  Einbraced  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Polish  people, 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  has  played  a 
highly  significant  part  in  the  turbulent 
and  often  tragic  life  of  the  Polish  nation. 

As  Dr  Peter  Siekznowicz  noted  in  a 
document  prepared  last  year  for  a  sub- 
committee of  Congress.  "The  tremendous 
role  of  the  church  through  the  thousand 
years  of  life  of  the  Polish  nation  is  in- 
dispirtable.  Catholicism  is  inseparately 
connected  with  the  national  feelings  of 
the  Poles.  In  difficult  eras,  the  church 
was  the  sole  visible  spiritual  power  which 
bound  together  the  nation  as  a  whole." 

In  Poland  today  there  is  a  continuing 
struggle  between  the  church  and  the 
Commimist  government.  Since  1945,  the 
government,  which  has  employed  a  va- 
riety of  tactics,  turned  to  methods  of 
terror.  A  great  number  of  clergymen 
were  Imprisoned  and  Stefan  Cardinal 
Wyszynski,  Catholic  primate  of  Poland, 
was  placed  under  detention.  But  as  has 
been  true  throughout  history,  this  frontal 
attack  upon  religion  only  encouraged  the 
citizens  to  close  ranks  and  to  Intensify 
their  religious  life. 

Pressure  built  up  under  the  growing 
oppression  eventually  broke  out  in  the 
form  of  the  Poznan  riots  of  19S6.    This 
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uprising  forced  the  Commonlst  Party 
to  re'cEuse  the  primate  from  detention 
and  to  set  other  bishops  tree  An  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  In  which  the  Gov- 
ernment acknowledged.  In  the  words  of 
First  Secretar>-  Qomuika,  that — 

The -Idealistic  doctJ-ine  will  exist  for  a  long 
lime  beside  the  oiatenailstlc  dootr'.ne 

Unfortunately,  this  acknowledgment 
of  the  political  need  for  a  policy  of  co- 
existence did  not  erase  the  fundamental 
opposition  of  the  state  t-o  the  practice  of 
religion. 

Since  the  1956  agreement,  there  has 
been  a  continuous  campaign  against  the 
church.  DoctrLnal  teachings  have  been 
attacked  in  Communist  propaganda;  ad- 
mmistratlve  activities  of  the  church  have 
been  hampered;  church  property  has 
been  confiscated,  and  exorbitant  taxes 
have  been  Imposed. 

As  the  church  began  laying  plans  for 
its  celebration  of  the  millennium  In  1966, 
a  seemlngb'  Innocuous  expression  of  the 
.spirit  of  ecumenism  precipitated  a  seri- 
ous clash  between  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
and  the  Communist  Party  In  Novem- 
ber of  last  year,  the  Polish  espiscopate 
assembled  In  Rome  during  the  final  stage 
of  the  Second  Vatican  Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil sent  a  letter  of  invitauon  to  the  Cath- 
olic btshope  of  Germany  In  connection 
with  the  coming  millennium  celebration. 
This  letter  cajne  under  vehement  attack 
from  the  Communist  regime  The  party 
accused  the  bishops  of  ofTering  forgive- 
ness of  the  Polish  people  for  the  Nazi 
crimes  of  World  War  II.  On  the  pre- 
text that  the  content  of  the  letter  was 
offensive  to  the  Polish  people,  the  Gov- 
ernment first  denied  Cardinal  Wyszynskl 
a  passport  to  visit  the  Vatican  In  Janu- 
ary. Subsequently,  the  Government 
stated  that  it  would  not  permit  Pope 
Paul  VI  to  enter  the  country  for  the  mil- 
lennium celebration.  And  it  appears  that 
the  Government  will  block  Cardinal 
Wyszynskl  from  making  his  long-await- 
ed tour  of  cities  In  the  United  States 
later  this  year. 

The  dispute  over  the  letter  from  the 
Polish  to  the  German  bishops  was  calmed 
a  few  weeks  ago  by  simultaneous  publica- 
tion of  explanations  in  Catholic  and 
Communist  Journals  TTiis  appeared  to 
bring  about  a  cease-fire  with  clear  victory 
for  neither  side. 

I  believe  I  do  not  overstate  the  case, 
however,  when  I  say  tiiat  the  sending  of 
the  letter  from  the  Polish  to  the  Ger- 
man bishops  was  an  event  of  major  sig- 
nificance For  It  represented  the  first 
time  that  a  non-Communist  ideological 
body  inside  an  Eastern  European  Com- 
munist state  has  taken  the  initiative  In 
what  amounts  to  an  act  of  foreign  policy. 
This  kind  of  initiative  is  intolerable  for 
a  totalitarian  regime.  It  may  well  have 
been  this  Initiative  rather  than  the  con- 
tent of  the  letter  that  weis  the  f-.mda- 
mental  cause  of  the  attack  upon  the  let- 
ter by  the  Communist  government  of 
Poland 

Conflict  between  the  Commumat  gov- 
ernment and  the  church  of  Poland  can 
be  expected  to  continue  The  church, 
for   its   own   part,    car:   be   txpected   to 


maintain  a  stout  defense  of  its  historical 
position.  For  there  is  no  sign  of  weak- 
ening In  such  statements  as  that  de- 
livered by  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  In  a  ser- 
mon at  the  shrine  of  the  Black  MsMlonna 
In  Czestochowa  a  few  weeks  ago : 

We  have  to  stand  up  before  the  nilerB, 
pnncee,  and  authorities  and  calmly  and 
bravely  proclaim  the  Oospel. 

Yet,  Mr.  SpeEiker,  I  note  that  the  New 
York  Times  of  May  2, 1966.  reported  that 
the  Polish  Communist  leader,  Wladlslaw 
Gomulka,  refrained  in  his  May  Day 
speech  from  pressing  his  recent  "violent 
propaganda  campaign"  against  the 
church.  This  restraint  alone,  however, 
does  not  mean  that  the  struggle  between 
church  and  Communist  state  will  end, 
but  hopefully,  it  may  mark  an  easing  of 
the  recent  high  level  of  tension. 

I  also  note  that  today's  New  York 
Times  reports  that  President  Johnson 
will  soon  send  to  Congress  a  bill  aimed 
at  encouraging  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 
At  a  time  when  the  United  States  is 
getting  ready  to  consider  the  opening  of 
trade  relations  with  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries,  I  suggest  that  it  would 
be  most  unfortunate  If  the  Government 
of  Poland  were  to  intensify  its  attacks 
upon  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Such 
a  course  of  action  would  undoubtedly 
make  far  more  difBcuIt  the  prospects  of 
increasing  trade  and  other  contacts  be- 
tween the  people  of  Poland  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

In  expressing  concern  for  religion  un- 
der attack  In  Poland,  we  in  the  United 
States  are  made  doubly  grateful  for  the 
freedom  that  religion  enjoys  In  our 
country.  The  contrast  with  a  Poland 
where  life  today  Is  "dlflflcult,  hard,  and 
gray,"  In  the  words  of  the  New  York 
Times  writer,  David  Halberstam,  inspires 
our  prayer  that  the  Polish  nation  will  not 
have  to  await  a  second  mlllennliun  be- 
fore Christianity  within  its  borders  may 
enjoy  a  similar  freedom. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  very  special  week  for  the  Polish  people. 
Not  only  are  they  celebrating  the  mJllen- 
nlum  of  Poland's  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity but  May  3  also  marks  the  anni- 
versary of  the  great  Polish  Constitution 
of  1791. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-flve  years 
ago,  on  the  third  of  May.  the  Polish  peo- 
ple adopted  a  document  which  they 
hoped  would  unite  Poland  against  her 
traditional  foes — imder  an  improved  con- 
stitutional government.  The  Constitu- 
tion was  designed  to  replace  a  medieval 
type  of  government  with  a  modem  con- 
stitutional monarchy  and  parliamentary 
system. 

Tliat  such  a  document  was  even  writ- 
ten was  an  amazing  accocnpllshment. 
For  the  late  18th  century  was  an  age  of 
absolute  meHuu-chs  and  dictatorial  re- 
gimes. The  Constitution  set  up  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy  In  which  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  King  were  carefully  de- 
fined. The  King's  executive  power  had 
to  be  exercised  through  a  Cabinet  which 
was  reapaoBlble  to  the  Diet,  or  Parlia- 
ment  Any  member  of  the  Cabinet  could 


be  removed  at  amy  time  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Diet.  The  lower  House,  called 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  was  given  pre- 
ponderance over  the  Senate,  whose  nrfe 
WEis  mainly  advisory. 

The  Constitution  of  1791  had  many 
other  forward-looking  provisions.  The 
right  to  vote  was  greatly  extended.  The 
townsmen  received  a  number  of  politic*] 
rights  «md  recovered  their  judicial  au- 
tonomy. The  basis  of  representation 
was  significantly  broadened  by  opening 
the  doors  of  the  Diet  to  deputies  from 
the  towns.  And  the  peasantry  were 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the  law. 

The  signing  of  this  Constitution  was  a 
great  accomplishment  In  a  coimtry  where 
100-percent  agreement  had  previously 
been  required  on  every  bill  adopted  by 
Parliament.  It  represented  a  major  ju- 
dicial and  economic  achievement. 
Agreement  on  the  need  for  reform  was  so 
widespread  that  the  nobility  did  not  re- 
volt against  the  reduction  of  Its  powers. 

But  there  were  others  who  felt  severe- 
ly threatened  by  the  Ideas  contained  In 
this  great  document.  Catherine  the 
Great  of  Russia  realized  that  the  Con- 
stitution represented  a  strong  resurgence 
of  Perish  nationalism  and  that  the  '  - 
of  imperial  Russian  suzerainty  over  :■  •■ 
land  was  at  stake.  Russian  troops  in- 
vaded Poland  and  by  1793  the  great 
Polish  nation  was  partitioned  for  a  sec- 
ond time. 

Today  the  Constitution  of  1791  is  a 
threat — It  Is  a  threat  to  those  who  de- 
prive the  Polish  people  of  fair  and  repre- 
sentative government.  The  Polish  Con- 
stitution did  not  survive  very  long,  but 
the  Ideals  of  freedom  and  equality  wh: 
It  embodies  are  vibrantly  alive  In  ;:■ 
hearts  of  the  Polish  people.  On  this  day 
all  Americans  rededlcate  themselves  to 
the  cause  of  a  free  and  democratic 
Poland. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Memben 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  In  the  Ricord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Randall).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  JOINS  WORLD 

TRIBUTE    TO   POLAND'S   MILLEK 

NIUM 

The  SPE:AKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man frcHn  Illinois  [Mr.  PtrciNSKil  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  s.^^ 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneoni 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  wu  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Ur.  E^waker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  today  Jotned  tbe  entire 
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world  in  paying  tribute  to  the  people  of 
Poland  who,  during  the  past  1,000  years, 
have  steadfastly  defended  the  basic  con- 
cept of  man's  digiUty — his  right  to  free- 
dom. 

It  Is  most  inspiring  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  on  this  175th  anni- 
versary of  Poland's  Constitution  Day, 
Joined  the  entire  world  in  paying  tribute 
not  only  to  this  historic  Polish  doctrine 
which  brought  a  new  concept  of  freedom 
to  the  European  Continent  In  1791  but 
also  to  Poland's  1,000  years  of  Christian 
and  national  history. 

In  a  special  White  House  ceremony 
earlier  today.  President  Johnson  spelled 
out  a  formula  of  new  hope  for  improving 
man's  lot  in  Europe  and  In  the  procla- 
mation which  Mr.  Johnson  Issued  on  this 
historic  day.  He  has  given  new  mean- 
ing to  Poland's  millennium  observance. 
I  am  pleased  to  Include  the  President's 
proclamation  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

It  was  in  966,  with  the  baptism  of  King 
Mieszko.  that  Poland  embraced  Chris- 
tianity and  joined  the  family  of  civilized 
nations. 

Poland's  indomitable  defense  of  Chris- 
tianity during  these  past  10  centuries 
continues  to  be  a  source  of  inspiration  for 
all  mankind. 

It  is  significant  that  as  we  meet  here 
today  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  honor  Poland's  1.000  years  of 
Christianity,  almost  at  the  same  time. 
thousands  of  miles  away  In  Poland,  the 
towering  figure  of  a  fighting  prince  of  the 
Catholic  Church  dominates  the  1,000- 
year  celebration  of  Polish  Catholicism  at 
Jasna  G<5ra. 

In  studying  the  history  of  Poland,  we 
can  readily  imderstand  why  Stefan 
Cardinal  Wyszynskl,  Primate  of  Poland. 
confidently  predicts  that  Christianity 
will  survive  over  godlessness  In  Europe 
as  his  country's  second  1.000  years  begins. 

History  proves  that  those  who  would 
impede  the  Poles  will  fall.  For  through- 
out Poland's  1 ,000  years  others  have  tried 
to  crush  the  spirit  of  the  Polish  nation 
and  her  fervent  attachment  to  Chris- 
tianity.   They,  too,  have  failed. 

Poland's  deep  devotion  to  Christian 
principles  is  the  very  keystone  of  her 
development. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  1791  which 
we  honor  today,  gave  living  spirit  to  those 
principles  and  this  very  constitution, 
among  all  the  other  rights  of  human 
dignity,  guaranteed  the  Poles  freedom  of 
religion. 

The  great  promise  of  hope  indoctri- 
nated In  that  constitution  are  as  dear  to 
the  Poles  today  as  they  were  In  1791. 

Cardinal  Wyszynskl  Is  giving  living 
meaning  to  those  principles  sis  he  today 
performs  the  historic  Catholic  Mass  on 
Jasna  GWra  in  Czestochowa. 

As  we  assemble  here  today,  more  than 
one  million  Poles  gather  at  the  Shrine 
of  the  Black  Madonna  In  Czestochowa 
to  consecrate  Poland's  profound  devotion 
to  her  patron  saint,  the  Virgin  Mary. 

It  Is,  Indeed,  ironic  that  while  on  the 
one  hand  the  Polish  regime  has  agreed 
not  to  Interfere  with  the  religious  observ- 
ance taking  place  in  Czestochowa  today. 


it  has  refused  to  let  American  bishops 
and  religious  leaders  from  all  over  the 
world  join  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  in  this 
spectacular  rededlcatlon  of  faith  at 
Czestochowa.  Such  impediments  are 
unfortunate  and  it  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  this  same  lack  of  understanding  w^U 
not  Impede  Cardinal  Wyszynskl 's  efforts 
to  come  to  the  United  States  later  this 
year  for  a  religious  manifestation  of 
Poland's  1,000  years  of  Christianity. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Cardinal  Wyszynskl  will  be  granted  a 
passport  to  visit  the  United  States  in 
August  to  participate  in  a  tremendous 
religious  observance  In  Chicago  and  all 
over  America.  If  bridges  to  Poland  are 
to  be  effective,  theyjnust  be  a  two-way 
street. 

Dtu-hig  this  millennlimi  observance 
there  can  be  no  justification  for  the  Po- 
lish Government's  refusal  to  let  our 
bishops  visit  Poland  for  this  particular 
tribute.  We  can  only  hope  that  as  the 
world  joins  in  paying  tribute  to  the  spirit 
of  Poland,  her  present  CJoverrunent  will 
realize  that  this  whole  religious  mani- 
festation is  a  worldwide  expression  of 
admiration  for  the  people  of  Poland  and 
their  deep  dedication  to  human  dignity. 

It  is  further  my  hope  that  the  inspiring 
words  by  President  Johnson  calling  for 
closer  cooperation  with  the  people  of 
Poland  will  bring  a  similar  attitude  from 
the  other  side.  Issuance  of  a  passport 
to  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  to  visit  America 
is  an  excellent  start. 

The  history  of  Poland  has  a  distinct 
and  unique  character,  compared  with 
the  history  of  the  other  major  countries 
of  Etirope.  Among  the  things  contrib- 
uting to  Poland's  destiny  is  the  fact  that 
the  descendants  of  the  Slavic  race,  who 
were  later  to  become  the  Polish  nation, 
settled  in  the  open  and  mostly  lowlands 
in  the  basins  of  the  Warta  and  Vistula 
Rivers,  thus  making  Poland  the  farthest 
Slavic  country  to  the  west.  Poland's 
history  is  colorful,  yet  tragic — full  of 
good  fortune  and  adversity,  but  pecu- 
liarly of  her  own. 

The  cotmtries  of  Western  Eiu-ope — 
Italy,  Spain,  Prance,  England,  and  Ger- 
many— In  spite  of  their  racial,  linguistic, 
climatic,  and  political  differences — 
nevertheless  had  two  elements  in  com- 
mon which  had  a  decisive  influence  on 
their  histories  as  well  as  on  their  spiritual 
and  economic  development.  These  com- 
mon elements  were  the  facts  that  their 
civilizations  began  in  territories  with  ex- 
tensive seacoasts,  either  on  the  Atlantic 
or  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  they 
all  originated  In  territories  imbued  with, 
or  to  some  degree  influenced  by,  the  great 
civilization  of  ancient  Rome. 

Their  geography  assured  these  na- 
tions of  some  degree  of  political  safety 
and  at  the  same  time  enabled  them  to 
profit  from  their  proximity  to  each  other 
To  some  extent  It  even  gave  them  ad- 
vantages In  the  conquests  of  the  vast 
territories  outside  of  Europe.  Cultural- 
ly, they  were  assured  of  inheriting,  first, 
the  magnificent  Greek-Roman  tradition, 
and,  later  the  Christian  culture  of  the 
West. 


A  thousand  years  ago,  as  Poland  made 
Its  appearance  on  the  stage  of  history, 
great  nations  of  Western  Europe  alreadj 
had.  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  passed 
through  several  centuries  of  evolution. 
They  had  a  strongly  developed  and  or- 
ganized Roman  Church.  Latin  as  a  com- 
mon language  among  the  better  edu- 
cated people,  and  large,  growing  cities. 

Because  of  Poland's  acceptance  of 
Christianity  from  the  West,  It  became  an 
Influential  participant  in  the  sphere  of 
Western  culture.  Since,  however*  Poland 
received  this  cultural  Inheritance  late.  It 
also  was  late  in  receiving  the  cultural 
forces  at  work  during  one  of  the  greatest 
eras  in  the  history  of  the  West — the  late 
Middle  Ages.  For  Instance,  the  social- 
political  movement  of  feudalism  which 
was  common  to  all  of  Western  Europe, 
never  reached  Poland.  The  material  and 
spiritual  elemente  of  the  great  new  civi- 
lized West  were  only  partially  felt  in  Po- 
land. Even  the  medlevEil  art  of  the  West, 
symbolized  In  the  Gothic  cathedrals, 
which  expressed  the  fervent  religious 
feeling  of  the  times,  was  met  with  de- 
layed acknowledgment  by  the  distant 
country  of  Poland. 

The  geopolitical  peculiarity  of  the 
lands  inhabited  by  the  Poles  became  a 
very  Important  factor  In  the  history  of 
Poland.  These  lands  were  easily  acces- 
sible from  the  east  as  well  as  the  west 
Since  Poland  h«id  no  stronghold  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  it  had  no  real 
defense  at  that  point.  At  the  same  time, 
Poland  had  no  access  to  the  ocean  Itself, 
where  the  new  Western  nations  were  be- 
glrmlng  to  exercise  their  might. 

All  the  above  elements  determined  Po- 
Isuid's  history  for  centuries  to  come.  To 
these  were  added  the  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  Its  neighbors  to  the  east  and 
west.  To  the  west  lay  the  far  superior 
as  well  as  the  more  populous  Germany. 
For  centuries.  Germany  sought  new  ter- 
ritories for  expansion  and  resorted  to 
invading  lands  to  the  east;  namely  Po- 
land, through  cultural  pressures  or  armed 
aggression.  Poland's  neighbors  to  the 
east  and  southeast  for  centuries  were 
Ruthenia  and  Moscow,  the  Tatars  and 
the  Turks,  which  ultimately  emerged  as 
a  vast  united  Russia.  The  peoples  of 
those  states  were  either  pagan  or  Byzan- 
Une-Chrlstian.  who  were  hostile  to  West- 
em  culture.  Some  of  them,  like  the  Ta- 
tars, were  nomads  rather  than  estab- 
lished settlers,  who  measured  their  eco- 
nomic wealth  in  terms  of  profitable  raids 
on  their  already  established  neighbors. 

Poland  ultimately  foimd  Itself  to  be  the 
easternmost  outpost  of  Roman  culture. 
It  was  at  the  same  time  the  Slavic  coun- 
try most  exposed  to  the  west,  and  thus 
most  vulnerable  to  German  enroachment 
from  the  west.  This  historic  role  Poland 
had  to  play  on  an  open  and,  of  course 
defenseless  stage,  repelling  aggressive 
forces  waiting  in  the  wings  of  the  theater 
of  territorial  expansion. 

Under  these  conditions,  it  was  appar- 
ent that  only  a  very  jxjwerful  nation  or 
one  blessed  with  an  exceptionally  strong 
spirit  of  independence  could  possibly  sur- 
vive. The  amazing  facts  are  that  Poland 
as  a  state  lost  its  independence  for  over 
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123  years,  as  the  result  of  partitioning  by 
Pnassia.  Austria,  and  Russia,  whicli  were 
all  more  populous  and  wealthier  than  Po- 
land. Nevertheless.  Poland  not  only  sur- 
vived but,  most  important  of  all,  it  pre- 
served its  individuality.  It  is,  therefore, 
evident  that  a  nation  able  to  overcome 
such  tremendous  obstacles.  Including 
many  dliiasters  and  its  own  mistakes,  was 
endowed  with  great  potentialities  and 
iht  ability  to  develop  them. 

There  are  many  outstanding  examples 
jf  Poland  s  courage  through  the  centu- 
ries, especially  on  the  battlefields.  Here 
are  just  two;  Grunwald — a  victory  in 
defense  of  the  Slavic  world,  at  the  start 
of  Uie  15th  century,  against  the  German 
Order  of  the  Crusaders — Teutonic 
Knights;  and  Vienna — a  glorious  vlc- 
lury  for  King  John  Sobieski.  at  the  end 
of  the  17th  century,  in  defense  of  the 
West  against  the  Turkish  invasion. 

Undeniably,  a  far  greater  measure  of 
Poland  s  courage  and  spirit  is  exempli- 
fied by  a  rich  heritage.  Magnificent 
churches,  castles  and  dwellings  were 
erected  and  constantly  rebuilt,  in  spite 
of  destructions  wrought  by  aggressive 
forces.  Excellent  universities  flourished. 
Great  literature,  music  and  painting 
were  cultivated.  Remarkable  also  was 
the  fact  that  even  though  Poland  was  the 
last  country  to  accept  the  great  Roman- 
Chnstian  civilization,  its  contributions 
to  this  Ideoloey  equaled  that  of  other 
countries.  Poland  already  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries  produced  eminent 
ptKjple  m  the  fine  arts,  the  .sciences  and 
politics  such  as  Kopernik — Copernicus — 
Kochanowski,  Modrzewski.  Goslicki,  and 
many  others  who  matched  the  minds  of 
Western  nations. 

Warsaw  the  capital  of  Poland,  In 
mtxlern  times  became  the  symbol  of  the 
fate  of  the  Polish  nation  and  its  spiritual 
force.  In  1920  during  the  Battle  of 
Warsaw,  the  Polish  Army  conquered  the 
Bolshevik  invaders,  who  had  overrun  the 
country.  This  victory  decided  not  only 
the  future  of  Poland,  but  probably  the 
future  of  all  of  Europe  as  well.  This 
came  about  because  Germany,  just 
emerging  from  the  chaos  of  its  defeat  In 
Woild  War  I.  wa.s  ready  for  revolution 
and  the  eventual  fulfillment  of  the  mani- 
festo of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Red  army:  "Over  the  body  of  Poland, 
we  shall  go  to  the  heart  of  Europe." 

In  1939,  the  gallant  resistance  of 
Warsaw  against  the  Nazi  invasion  was 
an  Inspiration  to  the  rest  of  the  world  In 
Its  (ight  against  the  German  conquest  of 
Europe  In  1944,  the  Polish  under- 
ground started  an  uprising  against  the 
German  occupation  forces:  however,  the 
outcome  was  a  disaster,  resulting  in  the 
almost  total  destruction  of  Warsaw. 
Today  Warsaw  is  rebuilt.  Not  only  were 
new  districts  formed,  but  the  medieval 
and  Renais.-,ance  buildings,  churches,  and 
pfilaces  were  restored  The  people  of 
Warsaw  iiave  reKind-ed  tneir  past  with 
great  effort  and  determination  in  spite 
oi  a  Russian -imposed  regime. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
in  front  of  the  National  Archivee  Build- 


ing In  Washington,  D.C.,  are  two  im- 
pressive monimients. 

On  one  Is  carved  the  inscription: 
"What  Is  past  is  prologue." 

On  the  other  Is  carved  the  inscription : 
"Study  the  past." 

To  understand  the  indomitable  spirit 
of  the  Poles — a  spirit  which  has  sur- 
vived one  thousand  years  of  turmoil  and 
persecution  in  its  stubborn  defense  of 
freedom  and  human  dignity — one  must 
"study  the  past."  For  it  is  in  their  mag- 
nificent and  majestic  past  that  one  can 
gain  an  insight  Into  their  hopeful  future. 

If  history  is  any  teacher — and  I  be- 
lieve It  is — we  can  see  why  Poles  through- 
out the  world,  in  observing  the  one 
thousandth  anniversary  of  Poland's 
birth,  are  confidently  predlcitlng  a  ren- 
aissance of  her  past  glory,  a  resur- 
rection of  her  Christian  freedom,  and 
a  resiunptlon  of  her  historic  role  as  hu- 
manist and  defender  of  man's  right  to 
control  his  destiny. 

In  this  millenniimi  year  of  Poland's 
Christianity  we  view  her  tortured  past 
and  at  once  see  why  poets  and  romantic 
writers  of  many  nationalities,  through- 
out centuries,  likened  her  supreme  sac- 
rifice to  that  of  the  one  she  embraced  as 
a  nation  In  966. 

Zygmunt  Kraslnskl,  one  of  the  world's 
great  poets  and  visionaries,  described 
Poland  as  the  "Christ  among  nations" 
In  his  immortal  poem  Przedswlt  "The 
Dawn." 

In  the  veins  of  her  children — 10  cen- 
turies strong — flows  the  blood  of  a  proud 
people  who  stubbornly  refused  to  com- 
promise with  tyranny. 

Poland's  history  Is  a  breathtaking 
chronicle  of  endurance  against  man's 
inhumanity  toward  his  fellow  man. 

It  is  a  litany  of  imparalleled  bravery. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  described  it 
best  when  he  wrote: 

Poles.  If  you  cannot  prevent  your  neigh- 
bors from  devouring  your  nation,  do  yoxir 
best  to  make  It  Impossible  for  them  to  digest 
It. 

One  cannot  help  but  marvel,  then,  that 
in  between  her  unyielding  struggles  for 
survival,  Poland  was  able  to  make  so  pro- 
found a  contribution  to  the  cultural  de- 
velopment of  Europe  and  the  world. 
•Incredible"  Is  the  only  word  which  can 
describe  the  monumental  cultural  con- 
tributions of  Chopin  and  Paderewski,  of 
Nobel  Prize  winners  Slenklewicz  and 
Reymont,  of  Micklewicz  and  Slowackl, 
of  Copernicus,  Marie  Sklodowska  Curie, 
and  many,  many  more. 

The  Poles  are  fundamentally  roman- 
tics and  It  Is  their  romanticism  which 
has  proved  too  radical  for  their  warring 
neighbors  throughout  the  whole  of  Po- 
land history. 

The  Poles  from  their  earliest  begin- 
nings exemplified  the  Christian  belief 
that  there  Is  more  virtue  in  defending  a 
right  than  in  denoimclng  a  wrong. 

Polish  writers  have  long  preached  doc- 
trines of  fundamental  justice  and  equity. 
During  the  reformation.  It  was  Mo- 
drzewski who  evolved  the  concept  of  a 
system  based  on  Christian  principles  of 
equality  of  men  before  God  and  before 


the  law.  This  concept  went  far  beyond 
the  accepted  ideas  of  the  time. 

It  was  a  form  of  Polish  radicalism  that 
was  too  far  advanced  for  the  tyrants  of 
Europe.  It  dealt  with  human  dignity  at 
a  time  when  the  rulers  of  Europe  resorted 
to  only  the  most  brutal  forms  of  oppres- 
sion and  suppression. 

It  was  Goslicki  who  first  propoimded 
a  theory  for  establishing  a  common- 
wealth which  was  later  to  become  the 
basis  for  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment. His  works  were  widely  trans- 
lated into  Western  European  languages 
and  became  popular  In  England.  Many 
historians  believe  that  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  were  in- 
fluenced by  his  work. 

It  was  the  very  yearning  for  man  to 
be  free  that  provoked  the  most  barbaric 
partition  of  Poland  and  her  extinction 
from  the  EXu-opean  continent  for  more 
than  a  century.  Poland's  inspiring  con- 
stitution of  May  3,  1791,  was  patterned 
after  the  American  doctrine.  Its  pro- 
visions for  placing  the  peasants  imder 
the  protection  of  law,  for  abolishing 
completely  their  serfdom,  and  for  pro- 
viding freedom  of  worship  proved  too 
dangerous  to  Poland's  neighbors,  who 
held  human  dignity  in  utter  contempt. 
Their  invasion  of  Poland  proved  too 
much  for  even  the  gallant  Poles  to  with- 
stand, and  Poland  was  partitioned  out  of 
existence. 

But  her  spirit  reftised  to  die. 

The  story  of  Poland  Is  an  odyssey  of 
a  heroic  people  who  have  inspired  man 
In  his  struggle  for  survival  for  1.000  years. 

It  begins  in  966,  when  the  first  his- 
torically known  King  of  Poland,  Mleszko, 
received  the  sacrttment  of  baptism. 
Along  with  him,  all  the  tribes  forming 
the  nucleus  of  the  future  Polish  nation 
were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith. 

It  was  with  the  advent  of  Christianity 
and  the  introduction  of  Western  Euro- 
pean civilization  that  Poland  entered 
the  political  arena  of  EJ'arope's  sovereign 
states. 

America  owes  much  to  the  heritage 
Poland  sent  to  our  shores.  May  this  rich 
and  now  1,000-year-old  heritage  of  the 
Polish  nation  bring  forth  a  new  under- 
standing and  appreciation  between  the 
people  of  America  and  those  Indefatiga- 
ble sons  and  daughters  of  Poland. 

In  this  millennium  year,  may  the  spirit 
of  her  part  be  resurrected  into  a  glorious 
future  when  Poland,  the  crcuvn  Jewel 
of  Europe,  may  again  take  her  place  as 
a  free  and  major  force  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Johnson's  in- 
spiring proclamation  calUng  for  a  year- 
long observance  of  Poland's  national  and 
Christian  millennium  follows: 

COMMEMOBATION    OF    POLAND'S    NATIONAL   AMD 

Christian  Millennium;   A  Proclamation 

BT  THE  President  or  the  United  States  of 

America 

May  3  marks  an  Important  anniversary  for 
freedom-loving  people  the  world  over.  K 
was  on  this  date,  175  years  ago,  that  the  pa- 
triots of  Poland  adopted  a  constitution  th»t 
stirred  the  hopes  of  the  Polish  people. 

But  this  year.  May  3  takes  on  a  signifi- 
cance  that  is  *ruly  unique.     It  marks  tJ»« 
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1,000th   anniversary    of   PoUah   Christianity 
and  Polish  nitlonhoo  J. 

Ten  centuries  ago  today,  Poland  became 
a  part  of  the  community  of  Western  nations. 
Ten  centuries  ago  today,  Poland  entered  the 
mainstream  of  Western  thought  and  West- 
ern culture. 

It  was  this  tradition  that  gave  birth  to  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791.  The  Christian 
expreEslon  of  the  dignity  of  man  found  Its 
ultimate  expression  In  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  national  Independence. 

It  was  no  accident  that  this  great  po- 
litical document  came  Into  being  Just  4 
years  after  the  American  Constitution — or 
that  the  two  were  so  similar  In  content  and 
spirit.  The  same  spark  of  freedom  that 
flared  Into  the  American  Revolution  also 
burned  In  the  hearts  of  the  Polish  people. 
Our  Revolution  waa  theirs,  and  to  these 
shores,  to  help  In  our  struggle,  came  two 
great  champions  of  liberty:  Tadeusz  Kos- 
ciuszko  and  Kazlmlerz  Pulaski. 

The  rest  Is  history:  a  triumph  for  Ameri- 
ca— for  the  most  part  tragedy  for  Poland. 
Today,  after  nearly  two  centuries  of  struggle, 
of  Invasion,  of  foreign  domination,  of  parti- 
tion— and  always  of  bravery — love  for  na- 
tional Independence  and  for  the  basic  rights 
of  man  still  ilea  deep  In  the  hearts  of  the 
Polish  people. 

The  spark  of  freedom  has  never  been  ex- 
tinguished. 

And  through  it  all,  the  historic  ties  be- 
tween our  two  great  nations  have  remained 
as  a  sjTnbol  of  friendship  and  hope.  Today, 
on  this  anniversary,  we  reaffirm  that  friend- 
ship and  pledge  ourselves  to  that  hope : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  proclaim  this  day,  May  3,  1966,  as 
Poland's  National  and  Christian  Millennium 
Day  on  which  we  spiritually  unite  ourselves 
with  the  people  of  Poland  and  those  gath- 
ered today  at  Jasna  Gora  and  wherever  they 
might  be  observing  this  historical  event.  I 
Invite  the  American  people  to  observe  this 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties and  particularly  to  Join  with  Americans 
of  Polish  heritage  In  their  continued  cele- 
brations throughout  this  memorable  year, 
both  In  America  and  In  Poland. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  thU  3d 
day  of  May  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1966,  and 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  one  hundred  and  ninetieth. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

By  the  President: 

Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 


IS  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY  HrTTING 
THE  TARGET? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Gubser]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
today's  most  heated  debates  is  over  the 
question,  "Do  our  military  forces  fighting 
In  Vietnam  have  enough  ammunition?" 

Opinions  vary  on  supply  shortages  in 
Vietnam  but  one  fact  can  not  be  dis- 
puted. Our  military  men  almost  always 
snow  whether  they  have  hit  the  target 
when  they  expend  what  ammunition  they 
do  have.  Post  strike  reconnaissance  Is 
standard  practice  in  an  efficient  military 
operation  just  as  post  audits  and  trial 
Balances  are  essential  to  the  intelligent 
operation  of  business. 


In  another  war — the  war  on  poverty — 
the  principal  ammunition  is  taxpayers' 
money.  'General"  Sargent  Shriver  has 
plenty  of  ammunition  to  shoot — and  he 
is  shooting  it.  I  would  like  to  think  he 
has  seriously  concerned  himself  with 
trjdng  to  find  out  what  he  has  hit  and 
whether  his  war  with  money  as  a  weapon 
Is  actually  doing  any  good.  But  from 
recent  personal  experiences  with  "Gen- 
eral" Shriver  himself  I  have  real  reason 
to  wonder  If  he  cares  about  his  shooting 
accuracy,  or  whether  he  is  too  busy  re- 
alming  more  money  In  new  directions  to 
stop  and  think  about  what  he  has  hit. 

On  March  9  I  called  Mr.  Shriver  per- 
sonally and  asked  him  to  Investigate  the 
serious  problems  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Coimty  Economic  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, which  Is  responsible  for  spending 
more  than  $3  million  in  taxpayers'  funds 
In  the  war  on  poverty.  I  told  him  that 
the  public's  confidence  in  the  operation 
In  my  district  was  severely  shaken  and 
that  the  entire  effort  to  help  the  poor  was 
In  jeopardy.  I  asked  him  to  Investigate 
honestly,  believing  that  as  a  Representa- 
tive of  more  than  600,000  taxpayers  I  had 
a  right  to  request  a  careful  post  audit  of 
the  multimillion-dollar  expenditure  my 
constitutents  had  worked  for  and  en- 
trusted to  his  management.  He  promised 
that  someone  would  report  back  to  ipe  In 
"a  few  days." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Shrlver's  Idea  of  a  "few 
days"  Is  different  from  mine,  or  the 
amount  of  money  Involved  was  not  sig- 
nificant enough  to  warrant  Investiga- 
tion— or  perhaps.  In  his  opinion,  the  very 
high  purpose  of  the  war  on  poverty  ren- 
ders It  Immune  from  question.  I  do  not 
know  the  reason,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  I  have  received  no  meaningful  or 
responsive  reply  from  Mr.  Shriver  re- 
garding the  poverty  war  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  To  this  day  my  taxpaylng 
constituents  have  not  been  accorded  the 
courtesy  of  a  well  considered  judgment 
of  whether  their  tax  money  has  been 
squandered  aimlessly  or  whether  Mr. 
Shrlver's  barrage  of  money  has  really  hit 
the  poverty  target. 

On  March  16,  Mr.  Harry  Farrell,  a  dis- 
tinguished writer  for  the  San  Jose  Mer- 
CU17  and  San  Jose  News  who  was  recent- 
ly given  one  of  the  National  Headliner 
Awards  at  the  Atlantic  City  Press  Club 
convention,  started  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  Santa  Clara  County  Economic  Op- 
portimlty  Commission.  I  placed  these 
four  articles  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  March  16,  17.  and  21,  and  each 
time  I  pleaded  for  an  honest  investiga- 
tion of  the  poverty  war  as  It  is  being  con- 
ducted In  Santa  Clara  County.  I  repeat- 
edly stated  that  an  Investigation  to  clear 
the  air  was  all  that  could  save  the  pro- 
gram from  dismal  failure. 

I  know  my  speeches  on  March  16,  17, 
and  21  were  noticed  by  Mr.  Shrlver's 
office  because  on  March  23  Mr.  Frederick 
Hayes,  Deputy  Director  of  Community 
Action  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, took  note  of  facts  contained  in 
them  in  his  answers  to  questions  which 
were  put  to  him  in  hearings  conducted 
by  the  Poverty  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 


Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  portion  of  the  tran- 
script of  these  hearings : 
Excerpt  Prom  Hearings  Before  the  Povehtt 

StJBCOMMrrTEE,  March  23,   1966   (Pp    910- 

912) 

Mr.  QiBBoNS.  I  have  been  very  disturbed 
about  some  things  I  have  read  there,  prl- 
marUy  placed  there  by  Mr.  Ottsser  about 
problems  in  San  Jose.  When  the  subcom- 
mittee visited  San  Jose  they  were  in  the 
tooling- up  stage  and  apparently  they  are 
having  some  difficulty  organizing  their  com- 
munity actlo%  agency.  I  do  not  know  If  I 
am  relating  this  story  correctly  but  the  story 
I  read  In  the  record  was  somewhere  along  the 
road  when  they  were  organizing  one  of  the 
community  acUon  centers,  one  of  the  Out- 
reach workers  knocked  on  the  doors  of  the 
so-called  poor  and  apparently  came  to  a 
fraternity  house  and  knocked  on  the  door 
and  a  few  of  the  brothers  responded  and  got 
themselves  elected  to  the  board.  I  do  not 
know  how  poverty  stricken  they  were. 

Having  been  to  college  myself,  you  know 
how  well  some  of  us  can  be  poverty  stricken 
at  times  whUe  In  college. 

Frankly,  this  type  of  organization  tech- 
nique worries  me  now.  Have  any  actions 
been  uken  in  San  Jose  that  would  perhaps 
correct  this  typ)e  of  organization? 

Mr.  Hayes.  We  are  looking  into  the  San 
Jose-Santa  Clara  situation  at  the  present 
time.  We  do  not  have  a  report  back  that  is 
complete  on  the  sltuaUon  right  now.  There 
has  been  a  change  In  board  membership 
which  has  caused  some  concern  there.  Part 
of  this  quite  obviously  has  been  healthy.  It 
has  been  the  Intention  of  the  board  to  In- 
clude proper  poverty  area  representaUon. 

On  the  question  of  the  enlistment  of  the 
fraternity  brothers,  I  have  not  gotten  an 
answer  on  that  yet  as  to  what  has  actually 
happened. 

Mr.    GooDKLL.  How    long    have    you    been 

looking  into  this  situation  In  Santa  Clara? 

Mr.  Hates.  I  guess  we  asked  the  regional 

office  to  take  a  look  at  It  alxjut  10  days  ago. 

That  Is  Just  off  the  top  of  my  head. 

Mr.  OooDELL.  Have  you  responded  yet  to 
Congressman  QtrBSER's  request  that  you  In- 
vestigate this? 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  hear  you. 
Mr.  OooDELL.  Have  you  responded  to  Con- 
gressman OiTBSER's  request  that  you  Inves- 
tigate this  situation? 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  do  not  know  If  a  response  had 
gone  back  to  him. 

Hr.  QooDELL.  The  last  I  knew  he  had  not 
eveil  received  an  acknowledgment  from  you 
on  this.  When  Members  of  Congress  have 
dlfficulUes  Uke  thU  In  their  districts,  should 
they  not  be  advised  that  such  an  InvesUga- 
tlon  Is  going  on  and  what  you  intend  to  do. 
If  you  have  been  doing  it  for  10  days  I  woiUd 
think  by  this  time  somebody  could  have  at 
least  picked  up  the  phone  and  told  him. 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  had  been  under  the  Impres- 
sion that  Mr.  Shriver  had  talked  to  Mr. 
OrrssxR  about  the  situation.  I  could  con- 
ceivably be  wrong  on  that.  When  I  talked 
to  Mr.  Shriver  about  It  I  had  that  impres- 
sion that  there  had  been  at  least  one  con- 
versation on  this. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  on 
March  29,  Mr.  Baxtejr  Omohundro,  the 
distinguished  corre&jibndent  for  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  and  S&n  Jose  News  Wash- 
ing bureau,  interviewed  Mr.  Shriver  im- 
mediately upon  his  return  from  an 
African  camera  safari.  After  some  con- 
fusion Mr.  Shriver  was  able  to  recall  his 
telephone  conversation  with  me  In  which 
he  had  "promised  a  personal  review  of 
the  Santa  Clara  County  controversy." 
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On  March  31.1  still  had  not  received  a 
reply  from  Mr  Shriver,  so  I  wrote  him  a 
letter  which  I  now  include  In  the  Record: 

Ma«ch  31,  1966. 

Hon    .S.^RCE.VT  SnaivEB 

Director.    Office    of    Economic    Opportunity, 
Wix.shington.  DC 

De.\r  Mr  Shriver:  You  will  recall  my  tele- 
phone conversation  with  you  on  Wednesday, 
March  9,  in  which  I  requested  a  complete  In- 
vestigation of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Commission  operation  In  Santa  Clara 
County 

Since  that  time,  the  San  Jose  Mercury- 
News  has  published  a  serlee  of  articles  which 
point  up  the  problems  connected  with  the 
Commission's  operation  I  have  read  these 
articles  into  the  Congressional  Rkcoko  as 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  a  thoroughgoing 
and  Impartial  Investigation  of  this  Commls- 
slons  operation  Is  the  only  means  of  saving 
the  poverty  program  In  Santa  Clara  County 
from  dismal  failure 

A  request  for  an  investigation  has  been 
made  by  the  Economic  Opp<^rtunlty  Commis- 
sion itself  and  al!  persons  who  are  familiar 
with  Its  operation  and  are  active  In  It. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  was 
sent  by  the  Stanford  Research  Institute  to 
Dr  Stanlev  Skliltcorn  chairman  of  the  Eco- 
nonuc  Opportunity  Commission  of  Santa 
Clura  County. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  offer  contained  In 
this  letter  is  the  answer  to  the  obvious  and 
overwhelming  need  for  a  complete  Investi- 
gation 

I  sincerely  urge  you  to  vise  your  Influence 
to  bring  about  such  an  InvestlgaUon  by  the 
Stanford  Research  Institute 

With  al!  good  wishes.  I  am. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Charles  S    G'-bseh, 
Mrmber  of  Congress. 

With  the  above  letter  I  enclosed  a  let- 
ter to  Dr.  Stanley  Skillicorii,  chairman 
of  the  Santa  Clara  County  Economic  Op- 
portunity Comjmsslon,  from  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Stanford  Research  In- 
stitute who  offered  the  services  of  his 
orKanization  to  conduct  an  investigation. 
A  copy  of  this  letter  follows: 

Stanford  Reisearch  iNsrirurB. 
Menio  Parfc,  Calif.,  March  10,  1966. 
Dr  Staslty  Skillicorn. 

Chairrnan  Economic  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion of  Santa  Clara  Coiuntit.  San  Jose, 
Calif. 

Dear  Dr  Skillicorn  Tne  need  for  and 
deBlrabllity  i>f  an  ob)ecUve  and  unbiased  in- 
vestigation of  the  economic  opportunity  pro- 
gram in  .Santa  Clara  County  has  received 
prominent  mention  In  the  press.  There  Is 
real  danger  that  Federal  funds  may  b«  cut  off 
ir  a:i  li.vestigatlon  Is  not  m.ide  soon.  Un- 
fortunrttelv  the  emotional  and  political  fac- 
tors are  such  that  the  motivation  of  any 
Oovernment  or  citizen  group  Investlu'vtlon 
will  be  suspect  and  Its  efforts  degriided  by 
other  groups.  If  the  results  of  an  Investi- 
gation are  to  be  credible  and  acceptable  to 
the  genera!  public  and  to  members  of  the 
several  Interested  groufjs  involved,  the  facts 
must  be  collected  and  analyzed  by  an  In- 
dependent organization  with  no  special  in- 
terests and  with  a  reputation  of  service  In 
smiilar  .situations. 

Stanford  Research  Institute  specializes  In 
finding,  analyzing,  and  lnt«rpreting  facU. 
The  institute  is  an  mdepeiident,  not-for- 
profit  oorpc-nitlon  dedicated  by  charter  to 
•'the  Lmpravement  of  the  general  standard  of 
living  and  the  peace  and  prcepertty  at  man- 
Jtlnd  ••  SRI  conducts  sclentlflc  research  and 
applies  sciences  In  projects  of  prime  national 
concern  (wid  in  areas  where  maior  contribu- 
tions niay  be  m^tde  to  3pe<na:  improvement. 
The  in-stitute  has  .i.n  eetiibilshed  reputation 
In    research,    as    demoastrated    by    the    high 


percentage  of  continuing  clients — commer- 
cial, Industrial,  government,  and  founda- 
tion— In  the  United  States  and  In  tareiga 
countries. 

The  management  and  social  systems  staff, 
cx3tnpoeed  of  professional  analysts  with  wide 
and  varied  experience  In  econocnlcs,  manage- 
ment, sociology,  and  political  science,  has 
had  extensive  experience  In  the  research  and 
solution  of  problems  associated  with  pas- 
sage of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and 
the  Implementation  of  Its  provisions  at  all 
levels  of  government. 

Much  of  the  data  and  experience  gathered 
In  previous  research  Is  available  to  the  staff 
in  future  projects.  This  experience  and  data 
bank  is  one  of  SRI's  most  valuable  assets  in 
service  to  Its  clients. 

SRI  would  appreciate  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  you  the  application  of  our  ex- 
perience and  research  talents  to  your  cur- 
rent problem.  I  will  telephone  you  wltbln 
the  next  week  or  you  can  contswjt  me  at 
415-336-6200,  extension  2888,  to  arrange  a 
meeting  to  discuss  the  problem  and  to  ex- 
plore ways  In  which  we  might  be  helpful. 
Yours  truly, 

R.  L.  Johnson. 
Management  and  Social  Systems. 

On  April  15  Sargent  Shriver  finally  an- 
swered. His  long-awaited  reply  to  my 
telephone  call  of  March  9  is  presented 
herewith : 

Executive  Omct  or  the  President. 
Ojtice  or  Economic  OppoRTUNrrT, 

Washington,  DC.  April  IS.  1966 
Hon.  Chaslxs  8.  Ottbsxr, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dkas  Congressman  atTSSxa:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  March  31  concerning  the  Santa 
Clara  community  action  program. 

We  recently  reviewed  this  project  and 
found  that  there  have  been  some  difficulties 
within  the  community  with  respect  to  this 
program.  However,  we  believe  that  these 
problems  now  are  being  resolved  by  the  local 
leadership.  The  program  is  moving  ahead 
and  is  benefiting  the  poor  of  the  area. 

We  have  brought  your  letter  and  Mr.  John- 
son's to  the  attention  of  Interested  parties, 
and  should  corrective  action  be  required  by 
this  agency  you  may  be  sure  it  will  be  taken. 

We  appreciate  knowing  of  yovir   Interest. 
Sincerely. 

Sargent  SRRnm. 

DireeUtr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  letter  Is  a  brushoff 
which  Indicates  to  any  person  experi- 
enced in  reading  bureaucratic  mail  that 
the  writer  has  done  little  or  perhaps 
nothing  to  Investigate  how  several  million 
dollars  in  taxpayers'  money  have  been 
spent.  I  think  if  Mr.  Shriver  had  the 
slightest  semblance  of  an  administrative 
conscience  he  would  have  told  me  what 
he  did  to  review  the  project  and  what 
difficulties  he  found.  He  would  have  in- 
dicated to  me  how  the  problems  are  being 
resolved  and  how  the  poor  are  benefiting. 
As  the  Representative  of  600.000  tax- 
payers who  have  contributed  the  money 
Shriver  is  firing  in  the  war  on  poverty. 
I  have  a  right  to  something  more  than  a 
bureaucratic  brushoff. 

Since  Mr.  Shrlver's  letter  has  been  re- 
ceived, the  local  wrangling  has  continued 
and  previously  approved  programs  In 
Santa  Clara  County  for  youth  guidance, 
neighborhood  legal  service,  the  all-Im- 
portant Job  development  program,  the 
rural  and  urban  leader.ship  training  pro- 
gram, and  the  library  study  center  pro- 
gram in  south  Santa  Clara  County  have 
been  eliminated.    The  purpose  of  these 


actions  according  to  the  sponsors  of  the 
movement  is  to  allow  the  poor  to  develop 
their  own  programs  in  each  of  nine  local 
area  service  centers.  So  we  are  starting 
all  over  again  to  develop  programs  for 
the  poor  which  after  more  than  a  year 
and  several  million  dollars  later  are  still 
undecided. 

The  problems  in  my  district  are  not 
resolved  and  the  poverty  program  is  not 
moving  ahead — in  fact  it  is  floundering 
and  getting  nowhere  because  of  a  con- 
tinuing argument  over  who  should  lead 
it.  Old  plans  are  discarded  and  vague 
new  ones  are  dreamed  of  that  the  poor 
will  supposedly  formulate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  war  on  poverty,  judg- 
ing from  my  experience  with  Mr.  Shriver, 
is  a  shotgim  war  which  blasts  off  in  every 
direction.  Nobody  seems  to  be  aiming 
the  wads  of  taxpayers'  money  which  Mr. 
Shriver  is  shooting.  And  furthermore  he 
does  not  seem  to  care  what  he  hits.  His 
idea  of  being  an  efficient  adminlstrat 
appears  to  be  "Praise  liyndon — and  p^ 
the  ammunition." 
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CHAIN  BANBLING  AMONG  COMMER- 
CIAL BANKS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hoiise.  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
March  1966  issue  of  the  National  Bank- 
ing Review,  a  publication  of  the  Office  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  con- 
tains a  very  interesting  and  informative 
article  entitled  "Chain  Banking."  by 
Prof.  Jerome  C.  Darnell,  of  the  School  of 
Business,  University  of  Colorado.  This 
article  is  based  largely  on  two  studies 
published  In  1963  and  1964  by  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
These  were  "Chain  Banking:  Stockhold- 
er and  Loan  Links  of  200  Largest  Mem- 
ber Banks,"  1963.  and  "Twenty  Largest 
Stockholders  of  Record  in  Member 
BanJcs  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System," 
1964. 

Professor  Darnell,  after  careful  analy- 
sis, comes  to  some  very  interesting  con- 
clusions. Some  of  the  more  important 
are: 

Nmeteen  percent  of  all  member  banks 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  are  chain 
banks  and  that  these  banks  control  19.3 
percent  of  member  bank  assets. 

The  assets  of  these  chain  banks 
amount  to  $44.71  billion. 

Over  one-half  of  the  431  chain  bank 
systems  identified  by  Professor  Darnell 
are  made  up  of  banks  located  In  the  same 
county.  Thus,  these  242  chain  systems 
directly  affect  the  competitiveness  ol 
local  banking  in  these  counties. 

The  largest  number  of  banks  are 
linked  by  bank  nominees. 

Chain  bcmklng  is  much  more  wide- 
spread than  current  lists  of  member- 
bank  stockholders  reveal. 

The  last  two  points  are  very  important 
Because  the  earlier  studies  of  bank  stock 
ownership  by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  revealed  that  a  very  laffi* 
number  of  stockholders  of  record  m 
commercial   banks   were   nominees  for 


beneficial  owners,  that  is,  they  held  the 
stock  for  the  benefit  of  others  as  agents, 
trustees,  and  so  forth,  a  true  determina- 
tion of  the  actual  ownership  of  bank 
stock  was  not  possible  without  a  further 
study  designed  to  get  behind  the  nomi- 
nees to  the  true  beneficial  owners  of 
bank  stock.  As  Professor  E>amell  put 
it: 

The  same  Individuals  do  not  always  appear 
by  the  same  designations  in  other  banks, 
obscure  family  ties  are  not  revealed  by 
stockholder  lists,  and  stock  may  be  held  In 
trust  accounts  or  in  the  name^  of  a  bank 
nominee  that  does  not  reveal  the  identity 
of  the  beneficial  owner.  Despite  the  tise  of 
a  broad  definition,  chain  banking  is  no 
doubt  much  more  prevalent  than  is  revealed 
by  the  data  presented  In  the  following  pages. 

The  Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
has  already  begun  such  a  study.  The  re- 
sponse from  those  asked  to  supply  in- 
formation to  date  has  been  very  encour- 
aging. 

I  believe  such  a  study,  when  com- 
pleted, will  reveal  the  true  extent  of  the 
ownership  relationships  among  banks, 
between  banks,  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions and  between  banks  and  other 
types  of  corporations  and  other  entities. 
Then,  and  only  then,  will  we  know  who 
really  owns  the  commercial  banks  in 
this  country. 

I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  Professor  Darnell's  article: 

Chain  Banking 
(By  Jerome  C.  Darnell) 
Although  the  bank  structure  has  been 
widely  discussed  and  studied  in  recent  years, 
one  of  its  aspects,  chain  banking,  has  been 
neglected.  Not  since  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  study  that  presented  data  for  1946  has 
information  been  made  available  concerning 
the  number  and  location  of  chain  banks  in 
the  United  States.  At  that  time  there  were 
115  bank  chains  consisting  of  3  or  more 
banks  each,  or  622  chain  banlcs  representing 
slightly  leas  than  4  percent  of  the  commercial 
banks  then  In  existence.  These  banks  h^d 
about  3  percent  of  all  commercial  bank  de- 
poslu.' 

In  1962,  Wright  Patman.  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
urged  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  obtain 
from  member  banks  lists  of  the  20  largest 
stockholders  of  record,  together  with  the 
number  of  shares  held  by  each,  and  any 
loans  made  by  member  banlts  secured  by  10 
percent  or  more  of  the  stock  of  any  other 
bank.  Stockholder  lists  of  the  200  largest 
member  banks,  along  with  loans  secured  by 
10  percent  or  more  of  the  stock  in  other 
banks,  were  published  in  1963.'  In  1964.  Usts 
of  the  top  20  stockholders  of  all  member 
banks  were  made  available.'  The  primary 
purpose  of  this  article  is  to  present  a  sum- 
miry  analysis  of  the  stockholder  lists  with 
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Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  Aprtl  1947,  p. 

'U.S.  Congress,  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  "Chain  Banking: 
Stockholder  and  Loan  Links  of  200  Largest 
Member  Banks,"  88th  Cong.,  let  sess..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office. 
1963. 

•US.  Congress.  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  Subcommittee  on 
Domestic  Finance,  "Twenty  Largest  Stock- 
bolders  of  Record  in  Member  Banks  of  the 
^eral  Reserve  System."  88th  Cong..  2d  sess.. 
Washington,  DC:  Government  Prlnttna  Of- 
ttce,  1964. 


the  chain  banking  relationships  that  pre- 
vailed among  member  banks  at  mld-1962.' 

I.    CHAIN   banking  OEVINCI) 

There  is  no  requirement  for  formal,  con- 
sistent reporting  of  chain  relationships  to 
any  Federal  l>anklng  authonty,  and  without 
knowledge  of  ownership  ties.  It  Is  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  existence  of  bank  chains  or  to 
determine  which  banks  operate  In  particular 
chain  systems  at  a  given  time.'  There  Is  also 
the  question  of  a  "proper"  definition  of  clialn 
banking.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  study 
applied  a  definition  of  "three  or  more  inde- 
pendently Incorporated  banks"  controlled  by 
an  individual  or  group  of  individuals.' 
Others,  however,  believe  that  "concentration 
in  control  Is  Indicated  quite  as  much  by  the 
Joining  of  two  banlts  as  three"  ■  or  have  re- 
ferred to  chain  banking  in  terms  of  "two  or 
more  banks"  controlled  by  the  common  own- 
ership Interests  of  an  Indlvldxial  or  group  of 
Individuals.""  Representative  Patman  sug- 
gests tliat  chain  banking  should  encompass 
all  common  ownership  ties  (both  corporate 
and  individual)  that  do  not  fall  under  the 
definition  of  holding-company  banking,  or 
group  Jjanklng. 

A  broad  definition  of  chain  banking  was 
adopted  for  this  study.  A  chain  system  was 
deemed  to  exist  when  two  or  more  banks 
have  one  or  more  stockholders  in  common 
(excluding  banks  controlled  by  registered 
bank  holding  companies)  provided  that;  iD 
the  stockholder  ( s )  In  ccwnmon  is  among  the 
20  largest  stockholders  in  each  bank,  (2)  the 
stockholder (s)  in  oommon  is  a  director  or  an 
ofBcer  In  each  bank,  and  |3)  If  the  stock- 
holder (s)  In  common  Is  not  a  director  or  an 
officer,  he  owns  5  percent  or  more  of  the  stock 
In  the  bank  In  which  he  is  not  a  director  or 
officer.  ITils  definition  does  not  specify  that 
two  or  more  t>anks  must  be  controlled  by  an 
individual  or  group  of  individuals.  It  would 
be  virtually  Impossible  to  determine  from 
stockholder  lists  alone  when  control  is  being 
exercised.  In  view  of  the  hazards  of  establish- 
ing a  definitive  statement  of  "control"  with 
general  applicability,  and  of  the  impossibil- 
ity of  designating  any  particular  percentage 
that  would  always  insure  control.  Instead, 
the  basic  assumption  underlying  the  defini- 
tion is  that  banlu  with  common  owners  sat- 
isfying the  three  stated  conditions  have  the 
potential  capability  of  coordinating  operat- 
ing policies  and  are  therefore  considered 
chain  banks.  Furthermore,  by  this  defini- 
tion, chain  systems  may  result  from  the 
common  ownership  of  corporate  entitles  that 
are  not  registered  bank  holding  companies. 
Thus,  all  instances  of  common  ownership 
that  would  not  fall  into  the  category  of 
group  banking  are  covered.* 

*The  analysis  cannot  be  extended  to  all 
commercial  banks  because  stockholder  lists 
are  not  available  for  the  nonmember  banks. 

"Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  "Recent  Developments  in  the 
Structure  of  Banking,"  repwrt  submitted  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Biisiness. 
VS.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.:  Government 
Printing  Office,  1962,  p.  10. 

•Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  "Banking  and  Monetary  Sta- 
tistics," Washington.  D.C.:  National  Capital 
Press,  1943,  p.  295. 

'R.  G.  Thomas,  "Concentration  in  Bank- 
ing Control  Through  Interlocking  Director- 
ates as  Typified  by  Chicago  Banks,"  Journal 
of  Business,  January  1933,  p.  3. 

"Gaines  T.  Cartlnhour.  "Branch,  Group 
and  Chain  Banking,"  New  York:  The  Mac- 
Mlllan  Co.,  1931,  p.  58;  John  M.  Chapman, 
"Concentration  of  Banking,"  New  York :  Co- 
lumbia University  Press.  1934,  p.  322;  and 
Thomas,  <^.  cit..  p.  2. 

•  Group  banks  are  considered  in  this  article 
to  be  only  those  banks  controlled  by  a  regis- 
tered bank  holding  company.  "The  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  defined  a  bank 
holding  company  as  a  company  that  (1)  dl- 


Sven  this  definition  of  chain  banking  la 
not  entirely  satisfactory.  The  same  individ- 
uals do  not  always  appear  by  the  same  desig- 
nations in  other  banlEs,  otwcure  family  tieb 
are  not  revealed  by  stockholder  lists,  and 
stock  may  be  held  in  trust  accounts  or  in  the 
name  of  a  bank  nominee  that  does  not  reveal 
the  identity  of  the  l>eneflcial  owner."  De- 
spite the  use  of  a  broad  definition,  chain 
banking  is  no  doubt  much  more  prevalent 
than  Is  revealed  by  the  data  presented  in  the 
following  pages. 

n.  OKscaiPTrvx  uzAsuazs  or  chain  BANKnra 

A.  Number  of  chain  banks  and  assets  held 

by  Federal  Reserve  districts 

Table  1  shows  the  number  of  chain  banks 
by  Federal  Reserve  district  location  (see 
data  appendix) .  In  1962,  chain  banking  sys- 
tems encompassed  1,146  member  banks,  hav- 
ing about  »46  bllUon  in  assets.  About  one- 
fifth  of  all  member  banks  and  member  banks 
assets  exhibited  such  a  community  of  Inter- 
est among  stockholders.  Three  districts,  the 
7th,  10th,  and  11th,  account  for  nearly  one- 
half  of  all  chain  banks.  The  remaining  chal;i 
t>anks  are  divided  at>out  evenly  among  eight 
of  the  districts,  only  the  12th  district  show- 
ing a  small  number.  Chain  banks  represent 
from  14  to  16.6  percent  of  the  member  banks 
in  seven  districts.  Pour  districts  have  20 
percent  or  more  of  their  member  banks  op- 
erating in  chains;  the  greatest  proportion, 
almost  30  percent.  Is  found  In  the  11th  dis- 
trict. The  12th  district  lias  Ie«  than  10 
percent  of  Its  member  banks  In  chain  organi- 
sations. 

There  were  526  memljer  banlts  with  one 
individual  owning  6  percent  or  more  of  the 
stock  in  each  of  two  or  more  banks.  An 
additional  30  banks  were  discovered  in  which 
a  group  of  the  same  Individuals  had  com- 
bined holdings  of  at  least  6  percent  of  the 
outstanding  stock  in  each  of  two  or  more 
banks.'i  Banks  Joined  by  5  percent  hold- 
ings represent  sllghtiy  mwe  than  9  percent  of 
all  member  banks.  The  largest  number  of 
banks  linked  by  5  pjercent  ownership  ties  of 
Individuals  are  found  In  the  10th  and  nth 
districts.  These  two  districts  include  States 
that  were  almost  exclusively  unit  banking 
States  in  1962.^  The  ©th  and  9th  districts. 
In  addition  to  the  10th  and  11th  districts,  had 
over  10  percent  of  their  member  banks  Joined 
by  common  ownership  ties  of  6  pwcent  or 
more.  The  7th  district  had  a  larger  number 
of  banks,  70  compared  with  47  and  46  for  the 
9th  and  6th  districts,  respectively,  Joined  in 
this  manner,  but  the  proportion  of  member 
banks  was  only  7  percent. 

In  general,  a  similar  pattern  exists  for  10-, 
15-.  20-,  and  25-percent  ownership  positions. 
The  6th.  9th.  10th.  and  11th  districts  have 
the  largest  number  of  banks  linked  by  the 
various  percentage  holdings,  as  well  as  the 
largest  proportions  of  member  banks  linked 
by  these  percentages.  Each  of  these  four 
districts  has  4.9  percent  or  more  of  its  mem- 
ber banks  Joined  by  the  holdings  of  individ- 
uals who  own  26  percent  or  more  of  ttie 
stock  In  each  of  two  or  more  banks. 


rectiy  or  indirectly  controls  25  percent  or 
more  of  the  voting  stock  of  two  or  more 
banks,  or  (2)  controls  in  any  manner  the 
election  of  the  majority  of  the  directors  of 
two  or  more  banks.  Holding  companies  that 
fit  this  category  are  required  to  register  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

•""Twenty  Largest  Stockholders  of  Rec- 
ord in  Member  Banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,"  p.  3. 

"  The  holdings  of  corporate  stockholders 
were  not  included  in  the  columns  showing 
various  percentages  Unking  banks  together. 
The  data  refer  strictly  to  "individuals." 

"  A  small  number  of  Louisiana  and  Ari- 
zona counties  plus  about  one-half  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  are  Included  in  fh" 
11th  district,  these  l>elng  the  only  ;=;,•,.« 
in  the  two  districts  that  allowed  bri:.„U 
banking. 
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Examination  of  the  asseu  held  by  chain 
baiiits  reveals  a  heavy  concentration  In  four 
districts  •  Uible  2i .  Nearly  65  percent  of  the 
totHi  assets  of  the  chain  baakjs  are  found 
m  the  4th,  7th.  10th.  and  11th  dlstrlcta; 
chiiin  banks  located  la  the  7th  district  ac- 
ctjiuiit  'or  almost  one-fourth  of  the  assets. 
Chain  banks  account  for  over  30  percent 
of  the  t^t.ii  member  bank  assets  In  four  dis- 
trlc  ;!  Over  50  percent  of  member  bank 
assets  in  the  llth  district  are  held  by  chain 
banks,  and  over  40  percent  In  the  10th  dls- 
trlc:.  Five  districts  have  chain  banks  con- 
trolling from  20  to  30  p*>rcent  of  member 
bank  assets  Only  three  districts — the  2d, 
9Lii.  and  12th — have  i£S8  than  10  percent 
of  member  bank  assets  held  by  chain  banks. 
The  magnitude  of  assets  controlled  by 
chain  banks  that  are  linked  by  5-percent 
ownership  shares  of  Individuals  la  slightly 
over  «8  bliUon,  or  3  5  fjercent  of  all  member 
bank  aasets.  Three  dUtrtcts  -the  6th.  10th, 
!u:icl  llth — have  from  10  to  21  percent  of 
their  member  bank  assets  held  by  banks  hav- 
ing common  owners.hlp  ties  of  at  least  6 
percent. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  banks  joined 
by  individuals  holding  25  percent  or  more  of 
the  stock  In  two  or  more  banks  represent 
about  $1  7  billion  in  assets,  roughly  0.7  per- 
cent of  the  member  bank  assets  (table  3). 
The  chain  banks  In  the  6th.  10th.  and  Uth 
districts  hold  the  largest  amounts  of  assets 
m  those  Instances  of  25  percent  ownership. 
Bank.s  Joined  by  10-.  15-  and  20- percent  own- 
ership shares  of  individuals  in  each  of  two 
or  more  banks  account  for  $5.2,  $4  4.  and 
»3  3  billion  in  assets,  respectively.  Inter- 
estingly enough,  districts  1  through  6  and 
district  12,  where  statewide  or  limited 
branching  Is  predominaiit.''  have  a  small 
number  of  banks  and  small  amounts  of  as- 
sets connecte<:l  by  the  larger  5>ercentage  hold- 
ings of  individuals  In  two  or  more  banks. 
5  .V'amfjc'-  af  chain  bank^  and  assets  held. 
by  '■egion.^  and  States 
The  data  used  to  construct  tables  1,  2.  and 
3  have  been  rearranged  by  geographic  region 
and  State  and  presented  In  tables  4  to  7. 
Tables  4  to  7  also  present  member  bank 
chains  in  relation  to  all  insured  commercial 
'  banks  as   well   ;us  member   banks. 

Only  four  States,  all  located  in  the  Pa- 
clftc  region,  have  no  member  banks  linked 
in  a  chain  organization  i  table  4).  In  fact, 
only  one  chain  bank  shows  up  in  the  entire 
region  that  bank  having  a  common  owner- 
ship connection  with  a  bank  In  the  west- 
north-centra!  region.  The  east-south-cen- 
tral region  has  the  next  smallest  number  of 
Cham  banks,  with  37  The  largest  niunber 
are  found  la  the  west -south-central  and 
east-north-centrai  regions,  these  regions 
having  264  and  250  chain  banks,  respectively. 
There  .ire  185  chain  banks  located  In  Texas, 
and  Illinois  has  111.  Oklahoma  and  Penn- 
sylvania rank  third  and  fourth  with  82  and 
73.  respectively. 

Four  regions — New  England,  South  At- 
lantic, west  south  central,  and  mountain — 
have  more  than  one  out  of  every  five  mem- 
ber banks  connected  by  common  ownership 
ties  There  are  sl.v  States  In  which  chain 
bunks  represent  over  30  percent  of  the  mem- 
ber banks  m  the  State.  Rhode  Island  being 
Uie  lender  with  80  percent.  Twelve  other 
States,  located  mainly  In  the  Midwest,  have 
over  20  percent  of  their  member  banks  con- 
nected  in  chains. 

Ch.am  banks  account  for  8.7  percent  of  all 
Insured  commercial  banks  In  the  country. 
The  largest  proportion  is  found  In  the  Moun- 
tain States,  where  one  out  of  every  six  In- 
sured commercial  banks  ha^  owners  In  com- 
mon. TJie  west  north  central,  sast  south 
central,  and  Pacific  regions  have  less  than 
5   percent   of   all   their   insured   commercial 


=•  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  September  1963, 
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banks  connected  In  chains.  Over  30  percent 
of  the  Insured  commercial  banks  In  two 
States.  Rhode  Island  and  Idaho,  are  operat- 
ing In  chain  systems;  both  States  allow 
statewide  branch  banking.  From  20  to  30 
percent  of  the  Insured  banks  In  New  Hamp- 
shire Oklahoma,  and  Colorado  have  common 
ownership  links,  and  unit  banking  Is  prev- 
alent m  all  three  States.  Fifteen  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  between  10 
and  20  percent  of  their  Insured  banks  In 
chain  systems.  In  2  of  the  15  States,  state- 
wide branching  Is  permitted,  7  permit  limited 
branching,  and  6  have  unit  banking.  Thus, 
of  the  20  States  where  chain  banks  repre- 
sent over  10  percent  of  the  Insured  com- 
mercial banks,  unit  banking  prevails  in  9, 
and  either  statewide  or  limited  branching  is 
found  In  the  other  11. 

Investigation  of  the  number  of  ^^\y^ 
which  one  Individual  or  a  group  of  the 
same  individuals  owns  5  percent  or  more 
of  the  outstanding  stock  in  two  or  more 
banks  shows  that  Texas.  Oklahoma,  and 
Illinois  rank  first,  second,  and  third,  having 
98  84  and  59  such  banks,  respectively. 
However,  In  terms  of  proportion  of  member 
banks  in  the  State  linked  by  6  percent 
holdings  of  individuals,  Idaho  has  47  percent 
and  Florida  has  30  percent  of  Its  banks 
linked  In  this  manner.  Fourteen  Stat^ 
all  having  unit  banking  systems  with  the 
exoepUon  of  Idaho,  New  Mexico  ArizoM. 
and  Nevada— have  In  excess  of  10  percent 
of  their  member  banks  connected  by  in- 
dividuals owning  5  percent  or  more  of  the 
stock  m  each  of  two  or  more  banks.  Only 
seven  States— five  In  the  Mountain  region 
plus  Florida  and  Oklahoma— have  more  thMi 
10  percent  of  their  insured  commercial  banks 
joined  by  at  least  6-percent  holdings  of 
individuals  in  each  of  two  or  more  banks. 

Table  5  indicates  the  number  of  men>- 
ber  banks  that  are  Joined  by  various  owner- 
ship percentages  ranging  from  10  to  25  per- 
cent--344  banks  are  connected  by  at  least 
10-percent  ownership  poeltlons;  15-percent 
ownership  links  267  banks;  20-percent  own- 
ership joins  227  banks;  and  175  are  con- 
nected by  at  least  25-percent  ownership  po- 
sitions in  each  of  two  or  more  ^f;'^'^^^  ^h® 
East  North  Central,  West  North  Central, 
West  South  Central,  and  Mountain  regions 
consistently  have  the  largest  number  of 
banks  joined  by  the  various  percentage 
shares  of  ownership.  These  regions  are 
composed  of  States  that  typically  have  unit 
banking:  the  average-sized  banks  may  be 
small:  and  the  States  tend  to  be  less  in- 
dustrialized. _^       ,      ^ . 

Turning  attention  to  the  regional  and 
State  distributions  of  assets  controlled  by 
Cham  banks,  we  find  that  chain  banks  con- 
trolled about  19.3  percent  of  the  member 
banks'  assets  (table  2),  and  about  16.3  per- 
cent of  the  asseta  of  Insured  commercial 
banks  (table  6)  In  mld-196a.  Slightly  over 
4b  percent  of  the  member  bank  resources 
in  the  West  South  Central  region  were  held 
by  chain  banks,  and  all  other  regions,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Pacific  region,  had  from 
10  to  30  percent  of  their  member  bank  re- 
sources accounted  for  by  chain  banks.  Six 
States— Rhode  Island.  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Florida  Texas,  and  Colorado— had  in  excess 
of  60  percent  of  their  member  bank  asseta 
held  by  chain  banks.  The  asseta  of  chain 
banks  represented  from  30  to  50  percent 
of  member  bank  asseta  In  nine  other  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  comparison  of  chain  bank  asseta  with 
the  asseta  of  Insured  commercial  banks  shows 
that  about  $1  out  of  every  $6  of  Insured 
bank  assets  is  held  by  a  member  bank  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  that  has  the  poten- 
tial ability  to  coordlnata  Ite  operating  poll- 
das  with  at  least  one  other  member  bank, 
and  In  many  cases,  several  banks.  In  the 
West  South  Central  States  about  t3  out  of 
•very  (8  of  the  asseta  of  Insured  oomm.erclaI 


banks  belong  to  chain  banks.  The  East 
North  Ceneral,  South  Atlantic,  and  Motmtaln 
regions  have  slightly  more  than  $1  out  of 
every  $5  of  the  asseta  of  Insured  commer- 
cial banks  held  by  chain  systems. 

Rhode  Island  has  90  percent  of  Ita  Insured 
commercial  bank  asseta  held  by  chain  banks, 
the  highest  proportion  among  all  States. 
Over  40  percent  of  the  Insured  commercial 
bank  assets  In  Delaware,  Maryland,  Florida, 
Texas,  Idaho,  and  Colorado  are  represented 
by  chain  banks;  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
Idaho  permit  statewide  branching,  unit 
banking  Is  the  rule  In  the  other  three.  From 
20  to  40  percent  of  Insured  bank  assets  are 
held  by  chain  banks  in  12  other  States  and 
the  District  of  Colimabla — 6  of  the  12  have 
vmlt  banking;  the  other  6  allow  limited 
branch  banking. 

As  previously  noted,  member  banks  that 
are  Joined  by  5  percent  holdings  of  one  In- 
dividual or  a  group  of  Individuals  In  each  of 
two  or  more  banks  represent  about  3.5  per- 
cent of  member  bank  asseta.  They  also  ac- 
count for  about  3  percent  of  all  Insured 
commercial  bank  asseta  (table  6).  The 
member  banks  with  conmion  ownership 
shares  of  5  percent  or  more  held  by  Indi- 
viduals account  for  about  12  and  14  percent 
of  the  member  bank  asseta  In  the  West  North 
Central  and  West  South  Ceneral  regions, 
respectively.  On  an  Individual  State  basis, 
there  are  nine  in  which  these  chain  banks 
hold  more  than  10  percent  of  the  State's 
member  bank  assets — Florida  Is  the  leader 
with  30  percent,  followed  by  Oklahoma  with 
26  percent.  Seven  of  the  States  have  unit 
banking;  Indiana  and  New  Mexico  have 
limited  branching. 

Table  7  presenta  a  further  breakdown  of 
the  asseta  of  member  banks  by  ownership 
shares.  I.e.,  banks  linked  by  the  ownership 
shares  of  Individuals  consisting  of  10,  15,  20, 
and  25  percent  of  the  outetanding  stock 
The  regions  In  which  chain  banks  hold  the 
largest  amounts  of  asseta  are  the  East  North 
Central,  West  North  Central,  South  Atlantic, 
and  West  South  Central. 

C.  Holdings  of  corporate  stockholders 
Three  hundred  and  thirteen  member 
banks  have  stockholders  in  common  that  are 
corporate  entitles  holding  5  percent  or  more 
of  the  stock  in  each  of  two  or  more  banks." 
Of  these,  86  also  have  common  ownership 
links  formed  by  the  holdings  of  Individuals. 
A  summary  of  the  holdings  of  corporate 
entitles  is  given  in  table  8  by  type  of  corpo- 
rate stockholder  and  Federal  reserve  district 
location  of  the  banks.  (Table  8  includes 
only  the  member  banks  that  are  linked  ex- 
clusively by  corporate  stockholders.)  Be- 
catise  of  the  Influence  of  mutual  savings 
banks  In  the  Eastern  States,  the  First 
Federal  Reserve  District  has  the  largest  num- 
ber of  chain  banks  that  have  a  connection 
through  corporate  holdings.  Sixty-two  chain 
banks  were  found  In  the  first  district  (table 
1),  and  the  holdings  of  mutual  savings 
banks  account  for  30  of  these.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  State  laws  regulating  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  allow  them  to  Invest  In  corpo- 
rate equities,  commercial  bank  stocks  have 
been  one  of  the  more  attractive  types  of 
equity  investmenta.  At  the  end  of  1962, 
commercial  bank  stocks  accounted  for  one- 
third  of  the  equity  portfolios  of  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  but  represented  less  than  1  per- 


'♦  Eight  banks  are  Included  In  the  total 
of  313  In  which  a  corporate  entity  ownei 
less  than  6  percent  of  the  stock  In  one  of 
the  banks.  The  basis  for  determining  which 
member  banks  are  chain  banks  depended  on 
the  stockholder's  being  a  director,  o.licer, 
or  owner  of  5  percent  or  more  of  the  stock. 
In  these  eight  cases,  corporate  entities  owned 
less  than  6  percent  of  the  stock  but  never- 
theless were  designated  as  "directors  or 
officers." 
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cent  of  the  total  asseta  of  mutual  savings 
banks." 

A  comparison  of  table  8  with  table  1  will 
show  that  the  first  district  has  by  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  chain  banks  Joined  ex- 
clusively by  corporate  stockholders.  The 
fourth  and  second  districts  rank  second  and 
third  in  this  respect. 

Investigation  by  type  of  corporate  stock- 
holder  indicates  that  the  largest  number  of 
banks  are  linked  by  the  holdings  of  bank 
nominees. '•  Ordinarily,  nominees  are  found 
as  stockholders  in  the  larger  banks  rather 
than  In  the  smaller  ones.  As  a  result,  the 
second  and  seventh  dlstrlcta,  which  Include 
the  New  York  and  Chicago  financial  centers, 
are  heavily  represented  by  nominee  holdings. 
In  addition,  a  large  niunber  of  banks  In  the 
fourth  district  are  linked  in  the  same  man- 
ner. One  report  has  found  that  18  percent  of 
the  top  20  stockholders  of  the  200  largest 
member  banks  are  bank  nominees."  The 
same  report  suggested  that  nominees  are 
popular  as  a  means  of  holding  stock  for  the 
beneficial  owners  of  (1)  estates,  (2)  various 
types  of  individual,  pension,  and  corporate 
trust  accounta,  and  (3)  Investment  manage- 
ment accounta.  In  addition  to  the  94  banks 
represented  In  table  8  that  are  Joined  by 
nominee  holdings,  19  other  banks  are  linked 
by  a  combination  of  nominee  and  Individual 
ownership  shares. 

Commercial  banks  frequently  hold  the 
stock  of  other  commercial  banks  In  some 
type  of  fiduciary  capacity.  There  are  88 
member  banks  In  which  another  commercial 
bank  appears  as  a  stockholder  Unking  2 
or  more  other  member  banks  together  by  5 
percent  ownership  in  each  bank.  In  27 
other  instances,  commercial  banks  are  5  per- 
cent owners  in  2  or  more  banks,  but  these 
banks  are  also  connected  by  the  holdings  of 
individuals. 

Although  insurance  companies  find  com- 
mercial bank  stocks  to  be  appealing  invest- 
ments in  many  cases,  they  generally  do  not 
Invest  heavily  in  any  one  bank.  However, 
there  are  11  member  banks  in  which  insur- 
ance companies  own  5  percent  or  more  of  the 
stock  in  each  of  2  or  more  banks.  Twelve 
other  member  banks  are  Joined  by  a  com- 
bination of  Insurance  company  and  Indi- 
vidual holdings. 

Eight  instances  were  found  In  which  the 
corporate  entity  linking  member  banks  ap- 
pears to  be  a  bank  holding  company,  accord- 
ing to  the  firm  name.  But  In  these  cases 
the  ownership  shares  of  the  holding  com- 
pany In  each  of  the  banks  are  not  large 
enough  to  require  registration  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board. 

Twenty-two  member  banks  were  found  In 
which  a  corporate  stockholder  owned  26  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  stock  in  each  of  two  or 
more  banks  and  yet  was  not  a  registered 
bank  holding  company.  Thirteen  of  these 
banks  were  Joined  by  the  holdings  of  the 
Florida  National  Bank  (plus  the  stockhold- 


"  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  "Mutual  Savings  Banks:  Facte  and 
Figures,"  May  1963,  p.  21. 

"Bank  nominees  are  corporate  entitles 
that  hold  the  stock  of  a  bank  In  some  type 
of  fiduciary  capacity  for  the  beneficial  own- 
ers. In  some  cases  the  nominee  has  full 
power  to  buy,  sell,  and  vote  the  stock.  At 
the  other  extreme,  nominee  holdings  may 
bo  purely  nominal,  and  the  beneficial  owner 
exercises  all  prerogatives  of  ownership. 
Stocks  are  held  In  the  name  of  nominees 
for  various  reasons,  the  most  Important  be- 
ing that  this  method  avoids  delays  In  the 
ta^nsferrlng  of  stock.  The  endorsement  of 
the  nominee  is  usually  sufficient  to  put  the 
»tock  In  good  delivery  form.  See  "Chain 
Banking:  Stockholder  and  Loan  Unks  of 
200  Largest  Member  Banks."  pp.  15-17. 

""Chain  Banking:  Stockholder  and  Loan 
Unks  of  200  Largest  Member  Banks."  p.  14. 


Ings  of  other  Individuals) ,  a  system  of  banks 
specifically  exempted  from  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  because  the  ownership  arlsM 
via  holdings  of  the  Du  Pont  Testamentary 
Trust  that  was  established  in  the  1930s.  Of 
the  other  nine  banks,  five  are  Joined  by  the 
holdings  of  another  commercial  bank,  two 
are  linked  by  the  ownership  shares  of  an  In- 
surance company,  and  two  are  connected  by 
a  nominee  holding. 

The  asseta  controlled  by  the  228  member 
banks  that  are  linked  exclusively  by  corpo- 
rate holdings  of  5  percent  or  more  In  each 
of  2  or  more  banks  are  presented  In  table  9. 
Included  In  the  final  column  are  the  propor- 
tions of  district  member  bank  assets  held  by 
these  chain  banks.  These  chain  banks  were 
holding  about  $19.9  billion  in  asseta  com- 
pared with  about  $20.2  billion  In  asseta  held 
by  the  434  banks  controlled  by  registered 
bank  holding  companies  in  June  1962."' 
Thus,  the  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  that  were  linked  exclusively  by 
corporate  entitles  controlled  7.2  percent  of 
the  assets  of  insured  commercial  banks  (8.6 
percent  of  the  asseta  of  member  banks)  com- 
pared with  about  8  percent  controlled  by 
registered  bank  holding  companies  in  1962. 

The  magnitude  of  asseta  of  banks  Joined 
by  nominee  holdings  represente  over  one-half 
of  the  total  asseta,  as  shown  in  table  9. 
Such  a  finding  substantiates  the  point  made 
earUer  that  nominee  holdings  are  more  likely 
In  the  larger  banks.  Table  9,  in  conjunction 
with  table  8,  reveals  that  corporate  holdings 
are  much  more  prevalent  among  banks  lo- 
cated In  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States, 
and  In  ttu-n.  that  these  banks  tend  to  be 
larger  In  terms  of  asseta. 

The  fourth  and  seventh  dlstrlcta  have  27 
and  22  percent,  respectively,  of  their  mem- 
ber bank  asseta  held  by  banks  that  are  Joined 
by  corporate  stockholdings  of  6  percent  or 
more.  Next  In  order  are  the  third  district 
with  15  percent  and  the  fifth  district  with 
12  percent. 

D.  Number  and  size  of  eheUn  systems 
Table  10  presenta  the  number  of  chain  sys- 
tems that  were  discovered,  the  size  of  these 
systems  In  terms  of  number  of  banks  affili- 
ated with  a  given  system,  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve district  where  the  systems  were  lo- 
cated.'" 

In  some  cases  an  arbitrary  decision  was 
required  in  assigning  chain  systems  to  a 
particular  Federal  Reserve  district  because 
the  banks  In  several  systems  cover  two  or 
more  districts.  In  such  cases,  the  following 
general  rule  was  used.    When  three  or  more 

"  TJ.S.  Congress.  House  Committee  on  Bank* 
ing  and  Currency.  "Bank  Holding  Com- 
panies :  Scope  of  Operations  and  Stock  Own- 
ership," 88th  Cong..  1st  sess..  Washington: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1963,  pp.  131- 
132.  The  deposita  of  group  banks  In  June 
1962  were  $19,5  bUUon,  representing  8  per- 
cent of  all  Insured  commercial  bank  deposita 
and  about  the  same  proportion  of  all  com- 
mercial bank  deposita.  Assuming  group 
banks  also  held  about  8  percent  of  the  asseta 
of  Insured  commercial  banks,  then  we  can 
estimate  that  group  banks  would  have  ac- 
cotmted  for  about  $20JJ  billion  In  asseta,  or 
8  percent  of  $274.3  billion. 

1"  Location  by  Federal  Reserve  District  is 
given  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  the  reason 
being  that  the  lista  of  member  bank  stock- 
holders were  published  according  to  District 
location  of  the  banks  as  the  primary  classi- 
fication method.  State  location  within  a 
particular  District  was  used  as  a  secondary 
classification  method.  As  a  result,  stock- 
holder lista  that  came  from  States  having 
banks  located  in  two  Federal  Reserve  Dls- 
trlcta were  separated  according  to  District 
location  of  the  banks.  Therefore,  the  bank 
identification  number  assigned  to  each  bank 
In  the  Initial  procedure  of  matching  stock- 
holder names  Identified  the  banks  by  Fed- 
eral Reserve  District  Instead  of  by  State. 


banks  were  connected,  the  system  was  as- 
signed to  the  district  where  the  majority  of 
the  banks  were  located.  When  there  were 
only  two  affiliated  banks  located  in  two  dls- 
trlcta, the  system  was  assigned  to  the  district 
containing  the  bank  with  the  larger  amount 
of  asseta.  If  three  or  more  banks  were  con- 
nected with  each  bank  located  In  a  different 
district,  the  system  was  assigned  to  the  dis- 
trict of  the  bank  with  the  largest  amount  of 
assets." 

Table  10  shows  that  431  chain  systems  were 
identified  among  the  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System."  Nearly  one-half 
of  these  systems  are  evenly  distributed 
among  the  7th.  10th,  and  llth  dlstrlcta.  The 
number  of  chains  range  from  22  to  31  In  the 
remaining  districts,  with  the  exception  of 
the  12th  district,  where  there  are  only  5. 
Arotmd  95  percent  of  all  chain  systems  have 
five  or  fewer  banks  comprise  85  percent  of  all 
chain  banks.  Nearly  70  percent  of  all  chain 
systems  are  made  up  of  only  two  banks.  Of 
the  67  systems  composed  of  4  or  more  banks 
each.  35  of  them  are  located  in  the  7th,  10th. 
and  llth  dlstrlcta.  Furthermore,  one-half 
of  the  74  systems  consisting  of  3  banks  each 
are  found  In  those  3  dlstrlcta.  Thus,  both 
in  terms  of  number  of  banks  Involved  and 
number  of  systems,  the  7th,  10th,  and  llth 
dlstrlcta  comprise  the  most  Important  re- 
gional areas  of  chain  banking. 

E.  Percentage  of  stock  ownership  Unking 
banks 

A  distribution  of  chain  banks  by  Federal 
Reserve  district  and  by  percentage  of  stock 
held  by  the  same  owner,  or  owners,  of  two 
or  more  banks  Is  given  In  table  11.  Nimier- 
ous  cases  were  discovered  In  which  a  group 
of  the  same  stockholders  had  common  own- 
ership in  each  of  two  or  more  banks.  When 
multiple  ownership  ties  of  this  nat\jB-e  were 
found,  the  percentages  of  ownership  were 
aggregated  to  provide  the  percentage  owner- 
ship for  the  group. 

Five  hundred  and  twenty-nine  chain 
banks,  representing  46  percent  of  all  chain 
banks  that  are  Federal  Reserve  System  mem- 
bers, are  connected  by  ownership  Interesta 
of  less  than  10  percent  with  the  other  banks 
in  their  respective  chain  systems.  Banks 
having  common  ownership  ties  of  25  percent 
or  more  account  for  about  28  percent  of 
the  total.  About  14  percent  of  all  chain 
banks  are  linked  with  the  constituent  banks 
In  their  respective  chain  systems  by  owner- 
ship interesta  of  50  percent  or  more,  the  ma- 
jority of  these  banks  being  located  In  dls- 
trlcta  6,  9,  10.  and  11, 

F.  Magnitude  of  assets 
A  distribution  of  chain  banks  classified 
by  asset  size  is  provided  In  table  12.  The 
largest  number  of  chain  banks  fall  In  the 
$2  to  $5  million  category.  Only  about  8  per- 
cent of  the  chain  banks  have  less  than  $2 
million  in  asseta;  at  the  other  extreme,  11 
percent  have  over  $50  million  in  assets.  The 
three  categories  covering  asset  sizes  between 
$2  million  and  $25  million  account  for  near- 
ly 75  percent  of  the  chain  banks. 

Viewed  In  terms  of  the  asset  size  of  banks, 
the  population  of  chain  banks  Is  similar  to 
the  population  of  all  member  banks.  Chain 
banks  with  asseta  of  $500,000  up  to  $10  mil- 
lion represent  69.1  percent  of  the  total:  mem- 
ber banks  falling  Into  these  four  size  In- 
tervals comprise  63.9  percent  of  all  member 
banks.     Chain   baiLks  with   less  than  9100 


*  No  Instances  were  found  of  an  even  num- 
ber of  banks  in  a  system  with  exactly  one- 
half  of  the  banks  located  In  different  Dls- 
trlcta. 

"Table  10  shows  1,169  banks  as  opposed 
to  1,146  In  tables  1  and  4.  In  23  cases  It  was 
Impossible  to  determine  In  which  of  two 
chain  systems  the  particular  chain  bank  be- 
longed: therefore.  In  these  23  instances  the 
banks  in  question  were  Included  In  each  of 
two  systems. 
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million   In    assets    account   for   92.7   ptercent 

i(  tJii?  p<-'pi:'..it!on  Member  banJca  with  lesa 
•r.hi:  flOO  rr.ilUon  In  assets  repr«aent  94.9 
pe.'-cei;*  >f  :r.e  population  of  member  banks. 
:;.  Mr:ipar;ng  the  distribution  of  chain 
bar.JLs  A-.tn  .a;;  member  banfcg.  It  is  instruc- 
tive to  .r>serve  that  the  proportions  of  chain 
:r.p  smaller  asset  ranges.  I.e..  below 
i:  ..re  not  as  freat  a-s  the  propor- 
meniber  banks  However,  beyond 
'..ilon  asset  .size,  the  proportions  of 
;;ia;a  ba.'.Ks  lU'e  neater  In  each  category  than 
the  corresporidUig  proportions  for  member 
banJts  T'Ao  conclusions  can  be  drawn:  First, 
the  typical  chain  bank  tends  to  be  slightly 
;.u-gcr  !n  terms  of  .issets  than  the  typical 
men-.ber  bank,  .second,  chain  banking  should 
not  be  considered  an  exclusively  small-bank 
phenomenon  .Although  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
tir.e  •  amai:"  and  large"  banks,  nearly  20 
percent  of  ail  chain  banks  have  assets  In 
e.xcess  of  *25  million. 

G   Population  of  loca'ton 

.\  distribution  of  chain  banks  according 
to  the  population  of  their  location  Is  pre- 
sented m  table  13  .Almost  75  percent  of  all 
chai.'i  banks  are  located  In  the  first  five  cate- 
i;or1es  repre.spnting  population  centers  of 
25  CKX!  or  less,  each  of  -.he  Ave  having  about 
t.he  same  proportion 

The  extent  to  which  chain  banks  can  be 
a.ssumed  to  offer  the  only  banking  alterna- 
tive in  various  population  centers  can  be 
ir.ferred  from  a  recent  study,"  In  June,  1962, 
population  centers  of  leu  than  1.000  were 
found  to  have  omy  one  bank  In  almoet  99 
percent  of  the  CAses  In  popuiatioti  centers 
,>{  1,000  to  5,000.  the  proportion  having  only 
one  bank  varied  from  about  82  percent  In 
States  allowing  statewide  branching  to  75 
percent  In  States  with  unit  banking.  In 
cities  wltii  populations  between  5  000  and 
10.0O<3  the  probability  of  having  only  two  or 
fewer  banks  was  nearly  90  percent  in  all 
States,  regardless  of  branching  provisions. 
T\\e  population  of  a  city  must  be  about 
25,000  bef  jre  the  probability  of  having  three 
-r  more  banking  institutions  would  he  as 
high  iis  60  percent  regardless  of  State  branch- 
iii^  provisions  On  the  basis  of  this  study. 
one  can  infer  that  about  three  out  of  four 
chain  banks  face  local  competition  from 
only  one  other  banking  institution.  That  Is, 
75  percent  of  the  chain  banks  are  located 
in  population  centers  so  small  that  the  prob- 
ability of  facing  competition  from  more  than 
-jne  other  local  bank  is  considerably  lew  than 
50  i5«!>cent  in  most  cases, ^  Perba^M  even 
more  sigi;iflcant  is  the  fact  that  two-flfths  of 
the  Cham  banks  are  located  In  areas  where 
the  proportion  of  population  centers  having 
more  than  one  banking  aJternatlve  Is  small — 
usually  less  than  25  percent  By  contrast, 
.ib<.ut  20  percent  of  the  chain  banks  are  lo- 
cated m  standard  metropoiltfln  statistical 
a.-eas  with  populations  greater  than  90.000 — 
areas  which  usually  have  four  or  more  bank- 
ing alternatives 

//    main  sy->f't7i,<  Ujcatfd  in  one  county 

Table  14  provides  a  summary  of  the  spatial 
,-haractenstlc8  of  bank  chains  and  the  rela- 
ti',e  importance  of  Individual  chains  within 
their  local  market  areas.  Over  one-half  of 
the  chain  sys'^ems.  or  242  of  431.  are  com- 
posed of  banks  Itxiated  in  the  same  county. 
These  242  systems  account  for  537  of  the 
1  146  chain  banks 

One  might  e.tpe<-t  chain  systems  with  all 
aiembers   !ocatetl   m   the   same  county  to  be 


■See.  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  September 
1»«3.  p    1197 

"TTie  only  exception  to  this  conclusion 
jccurs  In  centers  with  populations  between 
lO.OOQ  and  25,000  that  are  Itx-ated  where 
statewide  branching  Is  permitted  !r.  such 
centers.  56,3  percent  have  three  or  more 
")anks 


more  popvUar  in  State*  that  prohibit  branch- 
ing. To  a  certain  extent  this  expectation  la 
borne  out;  Illinois  and  Texas  have  unit  bank- 
ing and  rank  first  and  second  In  number  of 
chain  systems,  with  34  and  27,  respectively. 
But  contrary  to  this  pattwn,  Pennsylvania 
allows  branching  within  the  home-offlce 
county  and  contiguous  counties  and  ranks 
third  with  23  systems.  Florida.  Michigan, 
New  York.  Oklahoma,  and  Virginia  are  the 
only  other  States  with  more  than  10  systems, 
and  only  two  of  these  States,  Florida  and 
Oklahoma,  have  unit  banking. 

In  81  Instances,  chain  systems  were  found 
to  hold  no  more  than  20  percent  of  county 
deposits.  In  69  cases,  the  proportion  was  21 
to  40  percent;  in  55  cases,  41  to  60  percent; 
and  In  21  casee.  61  to  80  percent.  Finally. 
16  systems  account  for  81  to  100  percent  of 
county  deposits,  several  of  them  individually 
accounting  tor  all  of  the  depoalts  In  the 
coxinty. 

Briefly  summarized,  about  two  out  of  five 
chain  systems  with  all  of  the  affiliated  mem- 
bers located  In  the  same  county  hold  over 
40  percent  of  the  total  bank  deposits  of  the 
county.  In  some  counties,  the  concentra- 
tion of  deposits  In  bank  chains  Is  very  high, 
and  in  others  the  degree  of  concentration 
achieved  by  the  largest  bank  In  the  area  may 
be  several  times  greater  than  that  of  a  bank 
chain. 
/.  Chain  banking  among  nonmember  banks 

The  discussion  up  to  this  point  has  been 
concerned  only  with  chain  banking  among 
member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. One  would  naturally  be  inclined  to  ask 
the  question :  To  what  extent  Is  chain  bank- 
ing pervasive  among  nonmember  banks?  In 
an  attempt  to  provide  an  estimate  of  the  ex- 
tent of  nonmember  chain  banking,  data  pub- 
lished by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  between 
1939  and  1945  has  been  utilized.  A  basic 
assumption  made  was  that  the  ratio  of  mem- 
ber banks  operating  in  chain  systems  to  all 
chain  banks  has  remained  fairly  stable  since 
the  last  data  were  collected  in  1946. 

Table  16  furnishes  a  summary  of  data  on 
number  and  deposits  of  all  chain  banks  from 
1939  to  1945.  During  this  period,  member 
banks  accounted  for  a  f^rly  constant  share 
of  all  chain  banks,  ranging  from  46.7  percent 
in  1939  to  a  high  of  52.0  percent  In  1948. 
Assuming  that  member  banks  still  account 
for  about  one-half  of  all  chain  banks,  we 
can  estimate  that  around  1.160  nonmember 
banks  were  operating  in  chain  systems  In 
mid- 1962.  so  that  about  2.300  banks  were 
members  of  chain  organizations.  This  esti- 
mated total  of  banks  operating  in  chain  sys- 
tems In  1962  would  represent  17.5  percent  of 
all  insured  commercial  banks. 

The  ratio  of  deposits  of  member  banks  en- 
gaged in  chain  activities  to  deposits  of  all 
chain  banks  did  not  remain  as  stable  between 
1939  and  1945  as  the  ratio  of  number  of 
member  banks  operating  In  chain  systems  to 
the  total  number  of  chain  banks.  Member 
banks  held  77.5  percent  of  all  chain  deposits 
in  1939.  and  reached  a  high  of  88.1  percent  In 
1943.  By  1945,  the  ratio  had  declined  to  84.6 
jjercent.  Since  member  banks  have  con- 
trolled about  85  percent  of  all  commercial 
bank  assets  for  several  years,  member 
banks  oi>erating  In  chains  were  assumed  to 
account  for  86  percent  of  all  chain  bank  as- 
sets. On  this  basis,  the  estimated  assets  of 
nonmember  banks  operating  in  chains  would 
be  $7.9  billion.  The  estimated  total  assets  of 
all  chain  banks  would  be  almost  (53  blUlon. 
representing  19.2  percent  of  the  assets  of  all 
Insured  commercial  banks  in  1962. 

m.    StrMMAST    AlfD    CONCLnSIOIiS 

The  publication  of  the  stockholder  lists  of 
member  banks  has  furnished  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  examine  the  conmion  own- 
ership ties  among  member  banks.  The  find- 
ings presented  here  reveal  that  the  practice 
persists  on  a  wide  scale.    We  found  that  IB 


percent  of  all  member  banks  are  chain  banks 
and  that  these  banks  control  19.3  percent  of 
the  member  t>ank  assets.  Chain  banks  that 
are  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
represent  nearly  9  percent  of  all  insured 
commercial  banks,  and  they  control  about 
16  percent  of  the  assets  of  insured  commer- 
cial banks. 

The  ntimber  of  member  banks  Joined  by  at 
least  5-percent  ownership  positions  of  the 
same  Individual  or  group  of  individuals  in 
each  of  two  or  more  banks  account  for  about 
9  percent  of  all  member  banks  and  hold 
slightly  over  3  percent  of  all  member  bank 
assets.  Examination  of  banks  Joined  by 
larger  ownership  percentages  of  the  same 
individual  or  group  of  individuals  shows  that 
less  than  3  p>ercent  of  the  member  banks  are 
linked  by  ownership  positions  as  large  as  25 
percent  in  each  of  two  or  more  banks;  these 
banlu  hold  (1.7  billion  In  assets. 

Around  4  p)ercent  of  the  member  banks  are 
chain  banks  In  which  the  only  common  own- 
ership tie  is  that  of  a  corporate  entity  such 
as  a  mutual  savings  bcmk,  another  commer- 
cial bank,  an  Insurance  company,  or  a  bank 
nominee—owning  5  percent  or  more  of  the 
stock  in  each  of  two  or  more  banks.  The 
banks  linked  together  exclusively  by  cor- 
porate entitles  hold  $20  billion  In  assets,  or 
8.6  percent  of  member  bank  assets. 

The  typical  bank  chain  is  small  In  terms 
of  number  of  banks  affiliated  In  each  sys- 
tem. A  large  majority  of  the  systems  have 
only  two  or  three  banks.  Ordinarily,  the 
larger  chain  systems  are  located  In  States 
that  have  unit  banking  systems.  Nearly  one- 
half  of  all  chain  systems  identified  are  linked 
by  ownership  shares  of  less  than  10  percent. 

Almost  20  percent  of  the  chain  banks  that 
are  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
have  In  excess  of  (25  million  In  assets.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  aver- 
age chain  bank  tends  to  be  slightly  larger 
than  the  average  member  bank,  since  about 
40  percent  of  the  chain  banlcs  have  more 
than  (10  million  in  assets  as  opposed  to 
around  35  percent  In  the  case  of  all  member 
banks. 

On  the  basis  of  a  study  concerning  the 
number  of  banking  Institutions  per  popula- 
tion center,  one  can  conclude  that  about 
three  out  of  four  chain  banks  are  located  In 
areas  where  Ihe  probability  of  facing  compe- 
tition from  more  than  one  other  local  bank 
is  ordinarily  leas  than  one-half.  About  two 
out  of  five  chain  banks  are  located  In  areas 
where  the  likelihood  of  having  more  than 
one  bank  Is  small. 

The  concentration  of  bank  deposits  that 
arises  from  chain  banking  is  Indicated  by  an 
analysis  of  the  county  location  of  bank 
affiliated  In  given  chain  systems.  Over  one- 
half  of  the  chain  systems  comprised  of  mem- 
ber banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  were 
found  to  have  all  affiliated  banks  domiciled 
within  the  boundaries  of  one  county.  Sys- 
tems consisting  of  as  many  as  five  banks 
were  found  In  which  all  of  the  banks  are 
located  In  the  same  county.  About  two  out 
of  five  chain  syst«ns  having  all  the  eifflllated 
banks  In  the  chain  located  In  the  same 
county  held  over  40  percent  of  the  total 
bank  deptoeits  of  the  county. 

Assuming  the  ratio  of  member  chain  banks 
to  all  chain  banks  (as  revealed  by  Federal 
Reserve  Bcwird  studies  of  chain  banking  be- 
tween 1039  and  1945)  has  remained  stable, 
one  can  estimate  that  around  17  p^'cent  of 
all  Insured  commercial  banks  have  share- 
holders In  conunon  meeting  the  criteria  of 
chain  banking  adopted  for  this  study.  These 
banks  would  hold  about  19  percent  of  the 
assets  of  Insured  commercial  banks. 

One  of  the  more  obvious  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  from  the  Investigation  of  common 
ownership  ties  presented  here  is  that  chain 
banking  is  much  more  widespread  than  the 
current  lists  of  member-bank  stockholders 
reveal.  For  Instance.  It  Is  practically  im- 
possible to  Identify  family  holdings,  as  am- 
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trasted  with  individual  holdings,  simply 
from  stockholder  names  and  addresses, 
especially  in  cases  of  different  family  names. 
And.  of  course,  we  have  no  access  to  non- 
member-bank  stockholder  lists.  Based  on 
the  fact  that  nonmember  banks  are  usually 
smaller,  one  would  expect  chain  banking  to 
be  equally  prevalent.  If  not  more  so,  among 
banks  not  having  membership  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

It  would  be  hazardous  to  assert  that  chain 
banking  relationships  have  developed  as  an 


alternative  to  branch  banking.  Certainly 
moet  of  the  States  that  allow  some  form  of 
branching  also  have  chain  banks.  Yet,  there 
seems  to  be  a  discernible  pattern  in  the  first 
six  tables  of  our  data  which  shows  that 
chain  banking  does  exist  on  a  larger  scale  In 
the  States  and  regions  that  have  unit  bank- 
ing. Thus,  States  having  prohibitions 
against  branching  may  only  Invite  some  other 
form  of  multiple-office  banking  to  emerge. 
One  might  question  the  policy  that  re- 
quires only  corporate  entitles  controlling  25 


percent  or  more  of  the  stock  In  each  of  two 
or  more  banks  to  submit  to  Federal  super- 
vision. Many  Instances  can  be  found  of  a 
single  Individual,  or  a  group  of  the  same 
Individuals,  having  a  similar  ownership  posi- 
tion of  25  percent  or  more  In  each  of  two  or 
more  banks.  Yet.  in  these  cases.  Federal 
supervision  Is  not  required.  The  proper  cri- 
terion for  supervision  should  be  the  potential 
for  harmful  effects  to  the  banking  public 
from  common  control,  Inst^wd  of  the  source 
of  that  control. 


Data  Appendix 
Table  1. — Chain  hanking,  by  Federal  Reserve  district,  June  SO,  196t 


Number 

ofohsin 

banks 

Percent- 
age of 

member 
banks 

Number  of  banks  linked  by  Indlrtduals  owning  '— 

Fnleral  Reserve  district 

5  percent  or  more 

10  percent  or  more 

15  percent  or  more 

20  percent  or  more 

26  percent  or  more 

1  Indi- 
vidual 

Group 
of  indi- 
viduals 

Percent  of 

membn' 

banks 

1  indi- 
vidual 

Oroup 
ofindl- 
vtduali 

1  indi- 
vidual 

Oioup 
orindV 
vlduak 

1  indi- 
vidual 

Oroap 
or  tndl- 
vkluali 

1  indi- 
vidual 

Oroup 
of  indi- 
viduals 

Percent  of 

member 

banks 

62 

74 

69 

74 

69 

86 

167 

71 

73 

201 

185 

15 

24.4 
16.4 
15.1 
14.0 
16.4 
2a  0 
16.6 
15.0 
15.5 
26.3 
29.3 
9.3 

13 

18 
30 
18 
27 
47 
70 
25 
46 
128 
105 
11 

0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
3 
0 
6 
2 
6 
11 
0 

5.1 
4.0 
4.8 
3.4 
6.4 
11.6 
7.0 
6.5 

ia2 

17.3 

18.4 

6.8 

9 

10 

0 

7 

7 

29 

29 

13 

29 

84 

57 

4 

2 
0 
0 
4 

0 

9 
14 
2 
8 
21 
9 
2 

4 

10 

0 

3 

2 

17 

18 

11 

27 

60 

40 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

11 

10 

2 

3 

M 

9 

0 

4 

4 
0 
3 
0 
17 
14 
4 

23 

40 

34 

0 

2 
4 
0 
0 
0 
9 
6 
6 
6 
40 
10 
2 

4 

4 

0 

1 

0 

13 

12 

2 

19 

27 

24 

0 

0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
8 
6 
4 
7 
30 
10 
3 

1.6 

L> 

.0 

.3 

.0 

4.9 

l.( 

L> 

6.B 

10 

7.6 

11 

&4 

12       

L3 

Total 

1,146 

19.0 

536 

30 

9.2 

278 

66 

104 

7» 

143 

84 

106 

69 

Xt 

>  Number  of  member  banks  in  which  1  Individual  or  a  group  of  the  same  individuals 
own  at  least  5,  10,  15,  20,  and  25  percent  or  more  of  the  outstanding  stock  in  each  of 
2  or  more  banks. 

Bouroee:  U.S.  Congrew,  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  Sabcommit- 


tee  on  Domestic  Finance,  "Twenty  Largest  Stockholders  of  Record  in  Member  Banks 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,"  hereafter  referred  to  as  "Twenty  Largest  Stockbolden," 
88th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Washington,  D.C.:  Oovemment  Printing  Offlce,  1904;  Federal 
Reserve  Bulletin,  May  1963,  p.  711. 


T.\BLE 

2. — Assets  of  chain 

banks,  by  Federal  Reserve  district,  Junt^SO,  198S 

Federal  Reserve 
district 

Assets  of 

chain 

banks 

(thousands 

of  dollars) 

Percentage 

of  member 

bank 

asseU> 

Assets  of  banks  linked 
by  5  percent  ownership 
of '  (thousands  of  dollars) 

Percentage 

of  member 

hank 

assets! 

Federal  Reserve 
district 

Assets  of 
chain 

(thonaaods 
of  dollars) 

Percentage 

of  member 

bulk 

assets! 

Assets  of  banks  linked 
by  6  percent  ownership 
of  >  (thousands  of  dollatB) 

Percentage 

of  member 

bank 

One 
individual 

Oroup  of 
Individuals 

One 

individual 

Oroup  of 
Individaals 

S8WtB> 

1    ...             . 

2, 249, 214 
3,518,841 
2,328,440 
5,801,209 
2.109,928 
3, 232, 380 
10,590,319 

23.3 

5.9 

20.0 

32.3 

20.0 
25.2 
30.6 

66,477 
347,497 
103,957 
139,920 
190,600 
1,103,920 
1,381,356 

0 
0 
3,916 
,0 
0 
169,298 
0 

a7 
.4 

.9 

.8 
1.8 
9.9 
4.0 

8 

B._ 

2,056,075 

631,162 

4,603,119 

7,102,965 

748,943 

28.7 

9.1 

43.8 

64.6 

2.0 

341,166 

393,560 

2, 188, 674 

1, 435. 272 

183,988 

68,883 

14.097 

64,104 

394,019 

0 

S.8 

2 

5.3 

3 

10. 

21.3 

4 

11 

13.3 

5 -... 

13.„ 

.8 

A 

Total 

7...." 

44,771,668 

10  3 

7,546,888 

894,316 

3.6 

I  Based  on  member  bank  assets  at  the  end  of  1962.  Source:  "Twenty  Lantest  Stockholders,"  Rand  McNally  Intemattonal  Bankers 

'  Column  flgures  represent  assets  of  all  member  banks  In  which  one  individual  or  a    Directory,  1962  ed.;  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin;  loc.  clt. 

group  of  individuals  own  at  least  5  percent  or  more  of  the  outstanding  stock  in  each  of 

2  or  more  banks. 

Table  3. — Assets  of  chain  banks,  by  Federal  Reserve  district,  June  SO,  1966 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Assets  of  banks  linked  by  individaals  owning  > 

Federal 
Reserve 
district 

Assets  of  banks  linked  by  Individuals  owning  > 

Federal 
Reserve 
district 

10  percent  or 
more 

IS  percent  or 
more 

"20  percent  or 
more 

25  percent  or 
more 

10  percent  or 
more 

15  percent  or 
more 

30  percent  or 
more 

28  percent  or 
mote 

llna- 
vlduai 

Oroup 
of  indi- 
viduals 

1  indi- 
vidual 

Oroup 
of  indi- 
viduals 

1  indi- 
vidual 

Group 
of  indi- 
viduals 

1  indi- 
vidual 

Group 
of  indi- 
viduals 

1  indi- 
vidual 

Oroup 
of  indi- 
vidaals 

lindi- 
vldnal 

Group 
of  indi- 
viduals 

1  indi- 
vidual 

Group 
ofindl- 
vidasls 

llndl- 

VldttSl 

Oroup 
ofindT- 
vidoals 

54.374 

76,903 

0 

77.888 

34.314 

678.978 

666.086 

175. 151 

8,227 

0 

0 

18,050 

0 

212,834 

157,  331 

30.804 

22,579 

75.993 

0 

10,960 

7,481 

424.561 

527.820 

167, 037 

16,637 

0 

0 

8.862 

0 

334.256 

138,609 

8.114 

22.879 

41,704 

0 

10, 960 

0 

424,561 

131. 100 

131, 016 

16.637 

21.060 

0 

0 

0 

250.551 

73.244 

32.292 

22.579 

41.704 

0 

4,793 

0 

251.459 

63,433 

103,890 

0 

7.028 

0 

0 

0 

228,806 

118.560 

23.272 

9 

192.037 

1.485.742 

833,223 

50.602 

11.928 

272.576 

111.  740 

4.780 

185.621 

787.493 

734.460 

12,281 

8.643 

823.881 

65.820 

0 

156,125 
187.324 
674,506 

25.636 

1.133,614 

72.066 

12,261 

123.258 

132.340 

242,648 

0 

31.784 

i6:: 

188.491 

11 

75.323 

12 

12.261 

Total.. 

4.334,288 

828,268 

2,956.266 

1, 401.  812 

1,640.874 

1.637,350 

986.110 

685,483 

8 

'  Coliunn  figures  represent  assets  of  all  member  banks  in  which  1  individual  or  a 
(roup  of  the  same  individuals  own  at  least  10,  15,  20,  and  25  percent  of  more  of  the 
outstanding  stock  in  each  of  2  or  more  banks. 


Sources:  "Twenty  Largest  Stockholders,"  Rand  McNally  International  Bankers 
Directory,  10t)2. 
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T^BLE  4. — Chain  banking,  by  region 

and  StaU,  June  SO 

,  i96e 

Ooorraphlc  region 
and  State 

Num- 
ber of 
chain 
banks 

Per. 
cent- 
aceof 
mem- 
ber 
banks 

Per- 

c«nt- 

ageof 

insured 

com- 
mercial 
banks 

Number  of 

banks  linked 

by  5  percent 

ownersfklp  of ' — 

Per- 
oent- 
age  of 
mem- 
ber 
banks 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
insured 

1  Indi- 
vidual 

Group 
of  indi- 
viduals 

com- 
mercial 
hftnks 

United  States 

1,146 
62 

19.0 

S.7 

526 

30 

9.2 

4.2 

Nflw  England  

23.8 

15.9 

13 

0 

6.0 

3.3 

Maine           

2 
17 

6 
30 

3 

6 

7.1 
32.7 
16.7 
26.1 
60.0 
16.7 

4.9 

23.9 

9.6 

18.6 

87.8 

8.3 

2 
2 
2 
6 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

7.1 

8.8 

6.7 

4.3 

0 

6.7 

4.9 

New  Ilampahir* 

V'ermont           

2.8 
3.8 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut      

3.1 

0 

3.3 

Middle  Atlantic       

161 

15.6 

12.9 

44 

2 

6.4 

6.3 

New  York. 

61 
32 

78 

16.6 

16.7 
13.6 

14.0 
13.4 
IZO 

16 

2 

26 

0 
0 
2 

4.9 
1.0 

5.6 

4.4 

New  Jersey     

.8 

Pennsylvania. 

4.3 

K  Mt  North  Central . 

280 

16.8 

8.6 

100 

2 

6.9 

3.6 

Ohio     

44 

31 
111 

42 
22 

12.2 
13.7 
21.2 
19.6 
13.8 

7.7 

7.1 

11.3 

11.4 

3.9 

11 

15 

57 

9 

8 

0 
0 
2 
0 
0 

3.0 
6.6 
11.8 
4.2 
6.0 

1.9 

3.4 

Illinois 

6.0 

Michigan 

2.4 

W|winsin 

1.4 

We3t  North  Central...'.. 

148 

14.9 

4.6 

83 

7 

7.1 

2.1 

Minnesota 

19 
13 
28 
8 
10 
29 
41 

9.1 
8.0 
18.6 
20.0 
17.2 
21.0 
19.3 

2.8 
2.0 
4.6 
6.2 
5.7 
7.2 
7.0 

14 
6 

12 
6 
8 

18 

20 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
2 
8 

6.7 

3.7 

7.1 

17.6 

13.8 

14.6 

ia8 

2.0 

Iowa 

MtoourL 

.9 
2.0 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

16 

4.6 
6.0 

3.9 

South  Atlantic 

140 

21.7 

8.6 

64 

8 

ia4 

4.1 

I'elawar* - 

1 

8 

2 

38 

22 

1 

2 

4 

62 

2ao 

18.3 

26.0 

19.4 

2a2 

2L» 

6.3 

6.9 

46.6 

S.3 

6.2 

1&2 

1Z8 

12.3 

.6 

1.4 

1.1 

19.1 

0 
0 
0 
16 
9 

\ 

0 

37 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 

0 
0 
0 

7.7 

8.3 
2.9 
6.3 
0 

3ai 

0 

0 

HUtrict  of  Columbia. 
Virginia 

X 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

6.0 
.6 
1.4 
0 

Florida... 4 

12.3 

F.ist  South  Central 

37 

IZl 

8.5 

11 

2 

4.2 

1.2 

Kf.".:  .   kry 

16 

a 

11 

2 

18.2 
11.1 

11.8 
5.9 

4.4 

3.1 
4.6 
1.1 

1 
2 
8 
0 

2 
0 
0 
0 

3.0 
2.6 
8.6 
0 

.9 

.7 

3.4 

M.islsslppl. 

0 

■*:•>■  -  nth  Central 

264 

28.4 

14.6 

167 

13 

18.3 

9.3 

1  »ki,uioina 

12 

6 

82 

164 

15.4 
11.3 
36.3 

28.7 

5.1 

3.1 

21.2 

16.2 

4 

2 
64 

87 

2 

0 

0 

11 

7.7 

3.8 

28.3 

17.2 

26 

1.0 

16.5 

Texas 

9.7 

Mountain .  .-^« 

83 

26.5 

16.7 

54 

1 

17.6 

11.0 

Montana . 

It 

10 

9 

34 

^! 
2 
1 

17.0 
56.8 
22.0 
34.7 
28.9 
26.0 
9.6 
20.0 

12.3 
82.3 

16.1 
2a2 
18.6 

lao 

4.4 
14.3 

4 

4 
17 
11 

1 
1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1Z6 
47.1 

9.8 
18.4 
28.9 
26.0 

4.8 

2ao 

9.0 

25.8 

Wyoming., . 

7.1 

Colorado 

10.7 

New  Meiioo. 

18.6 

Ariioiia.   . 

lao 

Utah 

2.2 

14.3 

Pacific 

1 

.9 

.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Washington C 

0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

0 

0 

1.8 

0 

0 

0 
0 
.8 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

Oregon  

0 

Cttllfoml* 

.\laska 

0 
0 

Hawaii 

0 

<  Number  of  member  banks  in  which  1  Indiridtul  or  a  group  of  the  same  Individuals 
A':i  at  least  5  [>ercent  or  more  of  the  outstanding  stock  in  each  of  2  or  more  banks. 

-Sources-  "Twenty  Largest  Stockholders";  Federal  Deposit  Insiiranoe  Corporation, 
viisetj.   Liabilities,  and  Capital  Accounts  of  Commercial  and   Mutual   Savings 
Banks."  report  of  eaU  No.  60,  June  80, 1962. 


Table  5.—Chedn 

banking,  by 

region  and  State,  June  SO, 

1962 

Number  of  banks  linked  by  individuals 

owning  i— 

Geographic  region  and 
State 

10  percent  or 
more 

15  percent  or 
more 

20  percent  or 
more 

25  percent  or 
more 

1  indi- 
vidual 

Group 

of  in- 
divid- 
uals 

1  indi- 
vidual 

Group 
of  In- 
divid- 
uals 

1  indi- 
vidual 

Group 
of  in- 
divid- 
uals 

1  Indi- 
vidual 

Group 
of  In- 
divid- 
uals 

United  States 

278 

66 

194 

73 

143 

84 

106 

69 

New  England 

9 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

0 

Maine 

0 
0 
2 
6 
0 
2 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 

0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 

0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
2 

0 

Now  Hampshire 

Vermont  . 

0 
0 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

0 
0 
0 

Middle  Atlantic 

12 

0 

10 

0 

4 

4 

4 

2 

New  York 

8 
2 
2 

0 
0 
0 

8 
2 
0 

0 
0 
0 

2 
2 
0 

4 

0 
0 

2 
2 
0 

0 

New  Jersey 

2 

Pennsylvania 

0 

East  tiatth  Central 

42 

16 

29 

10 

19 

12 

13 

10 

Ohio.. 

4 

7 

24 

4 

3 

4 
2 
6 
2 
2 

2 

3 

21 

2 

1 

2 
0 

4 
2 
2 

2 

2 

12 

2 

1 

0 
0 
10 
2 
0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

1 

0 

Indiana 

0 

Illinois 

g 

Michigan 

2 

Wisconsin  .  . 

0 

West  North  Central 

53 

13 

41 

20 

26 

23 

22 

18 

MinTi(>!inf.» 

11 
0 
8 
S 
4 
15 
10 

2 
2 
1 
0 

1 
2 
5 

11 
0 
4 

3 

4 

13 

6 

0 
2 
6 
2 

1 
2 
8 

9 
0 
0 
2 
3 
6 
6 

0 
0 
6 
3 
2 
7 
6 

9 
0 
0 
2 
3 
4 
4 

0 

Iowa  - 

0 

Missouri 

1 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

-Nebraska 

3 
2 
5 

7 

South  Atlantic 

30 

7 

15 

11 

13 

9 

9 

Delaware 

0 
0 

0 
2 
3 
0 
3 
0 
23 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
13 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

11 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
13 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 

0 

Maryland 

0 

District  of  Colum- 
bia  

0 

Virginia 

0 

West  Virginia. 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia. 

0 
0 
0 
0 

Florida  .. 

8 

East  South  Central 

7 

2 

5 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

Kentucky 

1 
0 
6 
0 

0 
2 
0 
0 

1 
0 
4 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
4 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
4 
0 

0 

Tennessee..    . 

0 

Alabama 

0 

Mississippi 

0 

West  South  Central 

94 

20 

66 

24 

64 

24 

35 

23 

Arkansas. 

4 

0 

42 

48 

2 

0 
10 

8 

4 

0 
31 
31 

0 

0 

15 

9 

4 

0 

25 

25 

0 

0 

15 

9 

2 

0 

17 

16 

0 

Ty>n|<liulii 

0 

Oklahoma 

14 

Texas 

9 

Mountain 

31 

6 

24 

6 

18 

10 

14 

8 

Mnntnna 

6 
3 
4 

12 

6 
0 
0 
1 

0 
2 
0 
4 

0 
0 
0 
0 

6 
2 
4 
7 
5 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6 
0 
2 
6 
5 
0 
0 
0 

0 
2 
2 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4 

0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 

2 

Idaho 

2 

Wyoming 

2 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

A  ri  jona 

2 
0 
0 

Utah 

0 

Nevada 

0 

Pacific 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Washington.. 

Oregon . 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

California. 

0 

Alaska 

0 

Hawaii 

0 

'  Number  of  member  banks  in  which  1  individual  or  a  group  of  the  same  individuals 
own  at  least  10,  16,  20,  and  25  percent  or  mora  of  the  outstanding  stock  in  each  of  2  or 
more  banks. 

Sources:  "Twenty  Largest  Stockholders";  FDIC,  "Assets,  Liabilities,  and  Capital 
Accounts  of  Commercial  and  Mutiial  Savings  Banks,"  loc.  clt.  I 
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T\BLE  6. — Assets  of  chain  banking,  by  region  and  State,  June  SO,     Table  6. — Assets  of  chain  banking,  by  region  and  State,  June  SO, 

1962  1962 — Continued 


Geographic 

region 
and  State 


United 
States 

New  England 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.. 
Rhode  Island... 
Connecticut 

Middle  Atlantic- 
New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 

East  North 

Central 

Ohio , 

Indiana 

lUinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin. 

West  North  Cen- 
tral  

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota.. 
South  Dakota.. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Atlantic... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Co- 
lumbia  


Assets  of 
chain  banks 
(thousands 

of  dollars) 


44,771,656 


2, 249, 214 


8,227 
138.309 
37, 977 
865,988 
921.260 
277,463 


8, 105, 645 


2,003,617 
1,845.158 
4. 256. 870 


13,982,286 


3,119,074 
1,240.439 
6.271,476 
3, 100. 453 
241.844 


3,7,'W,022 


148,956 

147, 861 

2,328,971 

6.3,420 

85,642 

262,830 

721,342 


5,238,959 


334,831 

1, 138, 867 

498,867 


Per- 
centage 

of 

member 
bank 
assets 


19.3 


22.0 


1.4 
88.7 
16.2 
14.9 
96.3 
12.2 


10.6 


3.7 
23.8 
28.3 


29.9 


26.5 
29.4 
34.  T 
32.8 
T.4 


26.2 


4.3 

7.9 
48.2 
15.5 
14.8 
19.0 
40.7 


29.7 


64.7 
60.3 


30.1 


Per- 
centage 

of 
insured 

com- 
mercial 

bank 

assets 


16.3 


7,546,388 


18.7 


1.0 
28.0 

8.0 
13.5 
90.0 

9.7 


10.0 


21.4 

24.7 


25.2 


23.7 
22.5 
30.0 
28.9 
4.6 


17.2 


3.0 

4.1 

33.5 

8.8 

9.8 

13.7 

25.0 


21.2 


41.0 
40.6 

26.9 


Assets  of  banks 
linked  by  8  per- 
cent ownership 
of—  (thousands 
of  dollars) 


1  indi- 
vidual 


694,316 


66,477 


8.227 
3,876 
4,569 

31,796 
0 

18.020 


426,619 


216.900 

31.697 

179,122 


1,504,822 


59,962 

452.420 

850,863 

88,115 

53,462 


1,643,108 


71,450 
90.273 

880,999 
24,576 
72,772 
76,507 

426,441 


1,246,582 


Group 
of  indi- 
viduals 


3,916 


0 

0 

3,915 


7,061 


0 
0 
7,051 
0 
0 


42,413 


0 
0 
0 

14,097 

0 

6,285 

23,031 


160,298 


Per- 
centage 

of 

member 
bank 
assets 


Per- 
centage 

of 
Insured 

com- 
mercial 

bank 

assets 


3.8 


1.4 
1.1 
1.9 

.5 
0 
.8 


.6 


.4 

.4 

1.2 


3.2 


.6 

10.7 

4.7 

.9 

l.fl 


11.8 


2.0 

19 
18.2 

0.6 
12.5 

5.9 
25.4 


8.0 


Geographic 

region 
and  State 


8.0 


.4 
.4 

1.1 


2.7 


.5 
8.2 
11 

.8 
1.0 


7.7 


1.4 
2.5 

12.7 
5.3 
8.3 
13 

15.6 


5.7 


So.  Atlantic— Con, 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 
North  Carolina- 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

East  South  Cen- 
tral  

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

West  South 

Central 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Mountain 

Montana. 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Pacific 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Alaska 

Hawaii- 


Assets  of 

chain  banks 

(thousands 

of  dollars) 


333,852 

184.794 

9,918 

7,481 

33,349 

2,697,010 


844,753 


654,616 

192.924 

78,018 

19,200 


8,317,870 


232,208 

389,676 

866.428 

6,880.058 

1.988.119 


80,977 

316, 347 

161,384 

1,182,826 

110,476 

13,324 

89,080 

43,806 


286,387 


0 
0 
286,887 
0 
0 


Per- 
centage 

of 

member 
bank 
assets 


Per- 
centage 

of 
Insured 

com- 
mercial 

bank 


ia4 

16.0 

.5 

1.0 

1.4 

66.7 


U.7 


33.3 
6.6 
11 
2.6 


46.2 


22.7 
111 
32.7 
67.6 

27.2 


10.4 

48.5 

37.8 

69.7 

17.6 

1.0 

8.9 

8.9 


.8 


0 

0 

1.0 

0 

0 


8.6 

12.1 

.3 

.6 

1.4 

46.2 


8.0 


2a9 

6.0 
3.2 
1.2 


37.0 


15.3 
10.1 
27.4 
47.8 

22.8 


8.9 

42.2 

82.2 

49.4 

13.3 

.8 

7.8 

7.7 


.8 


0 

0 

1.0 

0 

0 


Assets  of  banks 
linked  by  6  per- 
cent ownersnlp 
of— (thousands 
of  dollars) 


1  indi- 
vidual 


132,916 

40,286 

0,018 

7,481 

0 

1,065,982 


62,731 


1793 

14, 141 

33,797 

0 


2, 135, 797 


131, 015 

94,246 

687,873 

1,222,663 

470, 252 


66, 666 
47,667 
16,838 
92,285 
110,476 
13,824 
79,192 
48,806 


Group 
of  indi- 
viduals 


Per- 
centage 

of 

member 
bank 
assets 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
169,298 


21,028 


21,028 
0 
0 
0 


324,823 


30,804 

0 

0 

294,019 

26,788 


0 
0 
0 
25,788 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4.1 
8.6 
.8 
1.0 
0 
80.8 


1.0 


1.6 

.6 
L8 
0 


13.7 


16.8 

3.9 

26.0 

12  7 

6.8 


8.6 
7.3 
12 
6.0 
17.6 
1.0 
7.0 
8.0 


Per- 
centace 

of 
insured 

com- 
mercial 

bank 

assets 


S.4 

2.6 
.8 
.« 

0 
21.0 


.7 


LO 
.4 

1.4 
0 


U.0 


7.8 
6.4 
&« 
10 
18.8 
.8 
6.9 
7.7 


<  Assets  of  all  member  banks  In  which  1  individual  or  a  group  of  the  same  Individuals 
own  at  least  5  percent  or  more  of  the  outstanding  stock  in  each  of  2  or  more  banks. 


Sources:  "Twenty  Largest  Stockholders";  Rand  McNaUy  International  Bankers 
Directory,  1962;  "FDIC  Assets,  Liabilities,  and  Capital  Accounts  of  Commercial 
and  Mutual  Savings  Buiks."  loc.  cit. 


Table  7. — Assets  of  chain  banking,  by  region  and  State,  June  30,  1962 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Assets  of  banks  linked  by  individuals  owning  i— 

Geographic  region  and  State 

10  percent  or  more 

15  percent  or  more 

20  percent  or  more 

26  percent  or  more 

1  individual 

Group  of 
individuals 

1  individual 

Group  of 
indiviauals 

1  individual 

Group  of 
Indivlduall 

llndlvidaal 

Group  of 
indivlduall 

United  States 

1334.288 

828,268 

2,066,266 

1, 401, 812 

1.649.874 

1.637.880 

986,119 

685,483 

New  F.nglund 

64,374 

8,277 

22,579 

16,637 

22,679 

16,637 

22,670 

0 

Maine 

0 

0 

1559 

31,796 
0 

18.020 

8.277 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
1669 
0 
0 
18,020 

0 
0 
0 
16,637 
0 
0 

0 
0 
1559 
0 
0 
18,020 

0 
0 
0 
16.637 
0 
0 

0 
0 
1669 
0 
0 
18.020 

0 

New  Hampshire  

0 

Vermont                                                      .      .    .  ..  . 

0 

Massachusetts 

0 

Rhode  Island 

0 

Connecticut 

0 

Middle  Atlantic      

107, 691 

0 

75.993 

0 

41,704 

21,060 

41,704 

7.028 

New  York 

41,396 
31.597 
31.698 

0 
0 
0 

44,306 

31,697 

0 

0 
0 
0 

K),107 

81,697 

0 

2ir060 
0 
0 

10,107 

31,697 

0 

7,oaB 

New  Jersey    ...           .                         .       .  .    . 

0 

Pennsylvania -.- 

0 

East  North  Central 

769,607 

161.328 

696,201 

130,408 

166,189 

106,636 

66.686 

141.822 

Ohio 

41,397 

247, 169 

411,102 

46,705 

23,234 

18,060 
14,376 
93,600 

18,466 
16,847 

6,167 

161616 

405,596 

26,719 

2,203 

6,862 

0 

89,243 

18,466 

16.847 

6,167 

1982 

126,118 

26.719 

2,203 

0 

0 

87,060 

18.466 

0 

0 

4.982 

88.481 

0 

2.203 

0 

Indiana 

0 

Illinois 

128.866 

Michigan 

18,466 

Wisconsin .., 

0 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Tabls  7. — A$aeU  of  chain  banking,  by  region  and  State,  June  SO,  198S — Continued 

[In  tboosands  o(  dollars] 


May  3y  1966 


Assets  of  banks  linked  by  Individuals  owning  >— 

Of^xTrii^hi'"  r^usr.  vi'1  .■^tjit** 

10  percent  or  more 

IS  percent  or  more 

20  percent  or  more 

26  percent  or  more 

1  individual 

Group  of 
Individuals 

1  Indlvidnal 

Oroup  of 
IndlYlduals 

1  Individual 

Group  of 
individuals 

1  Individual 

Group  of 
Individuals 

West  N'orth  Central 

1.286,600 

197,198 

730,010 

632,072 

147, 447 

937.374 

137, 187 

128.  l»t 

67,871 
0 

841,877 
24,676 
68,640 
60.606 

244.790 

9,600 

14.063 

6,439 

0 

2,227 

13,688 

161.392 

67,371 
0 
636,101 
18,180 
68.640 
62,666 
17,068 

0 

14,063 

312,828 

6.416 

2.227 

13.688 

182.063 

44.868 

0 

0 

8,762 

81,066 

28.700 

17.063 

8 

833,666 

16,824 

9,812 

33,704 

44,370 

44,868 

0 

0 

8,762 

61,068 

21.666 

10,866 

0 

I.  *'a                    _.  ..........  ...  .................... 

0 

Misjt^jur;            -. ... ... ... 

28,267 
16,824 
9,812 

N  :.rth  PaltoU 

Sout!:  r'alfota 

Nt'tir&HJtii . __■ .. 

20,118 
51, 175 

SAiii.  \Uantlc      .. • .,- 

688,142 

198,603 

413, 742 

334,260 

406.261 

280,661 

233,180 

228,808 

I)eiawiU-e 

0 

0 

0 

9,606 

17,237 

0 

7,481 

0 

683.828 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
196,093 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7,481 
0 
406,261 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
334,266 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
406.261 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
280,861 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
233.169 

0 
0 

I  >islri«  t  of  Coiurrjbla  ...... ... 

0 

\'!rirln!a 

0 

Wflsi  Vjriinia           _  ................................ 

0 

0 

0 

'  'f»orK'.a ___.._.,. ......... 

0 

F;nr! la 

228,808 

Kfuit  S.Qt.'':  rpntral 

29.943 

14,141 

23.093 

0 

23.093 

0 

23,093 

0 

4,793 

0 

26.160 

0 

0 

14,141 

0 

0 

4.703 

0 

18,300 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

4,703 

0 

18,300 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

4.793 

0 

18.300 

0 

0 

Tennessee „ 

0 
0 

N!l.«is.sij';i! 

0 

1, 188, 187 

200,163 

964,903 

321,972 

730,836 

236,234 

366.263 

144,884 

131, 016 

0 

273,486 

783,687 

3(X804 

0 

60,867 

100,402 

131, 016 

0 

138,964 

684,924 

0 

0 

256.152 

65^820 

131, 016 

0 

83,660 

524,970 

0 

0 

164,179 

72,086 

103.899 

0 

64,093 

197,671 

0 

0 

Oklahoma ......i 

74,133 
70,761 

Vlnimtaln                   ,    .           , 

200,786 

48,328 

131, 746 

66,467 

103,066 

69,968 

96,496 

37,738 

Montana 

22,528 
16,797 
16.838 
66.920 
43,897 
0 
0 
43,806 

0 
4,780 
0 
48,648 
0 
0 
0 
0 

22,628 

12,261 

16,838 

36,221 

43,807 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
66,467 
0 
0 
0 
0 

22,628 

0 

10,087 

26,664 

43,897 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12,261 

6,761 

60,946 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16,380 
0 
0 
36,221 
43,897 
0 
0 
0 

6.148 

Idaho 

12,281 

Wyomlnj ^ „ 

Colorado. ..... ... .. ...... ..... 

6.751 
12,679 

N>w  Mpileo.. . 

0 

Vr  wrii   

0 

-.-ih       

0 

N    vada 

0 

P»<!fl. , A.... 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A  i>t   r.gton. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

■ '.'i.'/-' r'Ua . , . ..  . 

0 

Alasia 

0 

Hawaii _ 

0 

'  Assru  of  all  memV^r  !  hi.ils  :n  which  1  Individual  or  a  group  of  the  same  individuals  own  at  least  10, 16,  20,  and  26  percent  or  more  of  the  outstanding  stock  in  each  ot 

2  or  more  banks  ^ 

.■^  icr  {■<      Twur.'y  Lu.'ci'st  ---;.x;kholders";  Rand  McNally  International  Bankers  Directory,  1962. 
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ui.i:  S. — NwJi- '  'iri-i   '>c(Uion  of  chain  banks  linked  exclusively 
by  type    /    S'-p-  -ale  stockholder,  June  SO,  1962 

Type  of  corporate  stockholder 


Table  9. — Assets  of  chain  banks  linked  exclusively  by  cor-porait 
stockholders,  June  SO,  1962 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fe'Jeral  Kestrve  iistrict 

Mutual 
blink. 1 

Com- 
mercial 
banks 

Insur- 
ance 
com- 
panies 

Hold- 
ing 
com- 
panies 

Nomi- 
nees 

Other 

Num- 
ber of 
banks 

1 

SO 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
1 

4 
6 
6 
2 
7 
5 
1 
2 
4 
0 

6 
2 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 

3 
16 

8 
16 

8 

4 
21 

3 
10 

6 

a 

1 

3 
6 
6 
8 
3 
3 
7 
3 
3 
3 
6 
0 

39 

2 , 

26 

3   

18 

4 

31 

«!  """"""iiiimiiii 

16 
11 

36 

s „...; 

11 

9    

10 

14 
9 

11 

17 

12 ; 

1 

Total 

S3 

38 

11 

8 

94 

48 

328 

Federal 
Reserve 
dlstriet 


Source:  "Twenty  L«rge«t  Btockbolders.' 


1 

a._ 

8.~ 

4 

6.. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10- 

11 

12.- 

Total. 


Type  of  corporate  stockholder 


Mutual 
savings 
banks 


891,890 
23,148 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1,073,207 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1,968,348 


Com- 
mer- 
cial 
banks 


0 

21,406 

115,330 

48,387 

116^326 

33,816 

73,066 

72,493 

2,648 

28,221 

16,960 

0 


Insur- 
ance 

compa- 
nies 


84,380 

737,263 

0 

19,007 

0 

0 

0 

392,762 

0 

0 


628,4621,103,502 


Hold- 
ing 
com- 
panies 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

26,176 
0 
0 
0 
0 

39,131 
0 


64.307 


Nomi- 
nees 


15, 740 

679,764 
1,232,106 
2,237,853 
1,  ISO,  488 

211,277 

8,476,317 

10,906 

136,132 

101.386 
17,442 

262,506 


11,530,855  4,079,343 


Other 


26,210 

375,996 

380,615 

,  519,  506 

20,266 
153,111 
935,081 

41,127 

13,051 
141,666 

71,514 
0 


Assets 
of  banks 


988,220 

1,837,577 

1, 728, 051 

4,834,843 

1,286,950 

423,379 

7, 888,  271 

417,287 

181,331 

271,343 

148,047 

262,506 


19,894,704 


Per- 

cent- 
afte  ol    ' 
mem- 
ber 
bank 
assets 


ia2 

31 

14.8 

26.8 

12  2 

3.3 

21.9 

5.2 

2.6 

2.8 

1.1 

.7 


8.8 


Sources:  "Twenty  Largest  Stockholders";  Rand  McNally  International  Bankeri 
Directory,  1962;  FDIC,  "Assets,  Liabilities,  and  Capital  Accounts  ol  CommercUl 
and  Mutual  Savings  Banks,"  loc  ctt. 
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Tabls  10. — Location,  number,  and  size  of  chain  systems,  June  SO,  1962 


)JiOr} 


Federal  Re- 

Number  of  banks  affiliated  in  a  given  chain  system 

Num- 
ber of 
chain 
systems 

Num- 
ber of 
chain 
banks 

Federal  Re- 
serve district 

Number  of  banks  affiliated  in  a  given  chain  system 

Num- 
ber of 
chain 

Nnm- 
berof 

jerve  district 

2 

3 

4 

8 

e 

7 

8 

9 

11 

16 

21 

2 

S 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

11 

16 

21 

chain 
banks 

1 

12 
23 
26 
16 
28 
13 
47 
22 

1 
4 

1 
2 

2 
6 

7 
0 

0 
1 
1 

2 
0 
I 

1 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

6 
0 

1 

0 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

22 
32 
31 
27 
31 
34 
67 
30 

68 
79 
70 
74 
70 
84 
178 
08 

9... 

22 

43 

30 

2 

1 

12 
16 

1 

4 
« 
8 

1 

1 
1 
2 
0 

0 
0 
2 

I 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
3 
I 
0 

0 

1 
1 
0 

0 
1 
0 
0 

0 

1 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

28 

68 

66 

6 

66 

2         .  . 

10 

210 

11 

188 

12 

17 

Total 

chains 

Banks 

290 
880 

74 
222 

38 
152 

10 

60 

6 
30 

2 
14 

7 
66 

2 
18 

1 
11 

1 

16 

1 
21 

431 

1.W9 

Btmrce:  "Twenty  Largest  Stockholders." 

Table  11. — Distribution  of  chain  banks,  by  Federal  Reserve  district  and  by  percerUage  of  stockownership  linking  banks,  June  SO,  1962 


Percentage  of  stockownership 

Number  of  chain  banks  in  Federal  Reserve  district 

Niun- 
berof 
chain 
banks 

Per- 

1 

2 

3 

4 

8 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

oeotaga 

0  0  to  4.9 - 

6 
23 
14 

20 
26 

21 
29 

2 

11 

36 

12 

4 

6 
7 
2 
7 
0 

20 
30 
10 
8 
4 
0 
0 
2 
0 

16 

12 

10 

3 

0 

4 

4 

12 

17 

88 
46 
26 
18 
10 
12 
13 
8 
7 

18 
23 
10 
4 
4 
8 
2 
2 
0 

7 
18 
8 
3 
4 
2 
9 
18 
4 

M 
29 
18 
14 
17 
24 
22 

ao 

16 

38 

37 
27 

2 
4 

8 
0 
3 
0 

1 
2 
0 

236 

303 

144 

72 

82 

81 

77 

U> 

8> 

10.7 

(0  to  9.9       .... 

a8i4 

10  0  to  14.9 

1X6 

15  Oto  19.9 

6.1 

20  0  to  24.9        

7.2 

25  Oto  34.9 

7.1 

38  Oto  49  9 

17 

JO  0  to  74.9 

0.4 

75  0  or  more       -          -    —           --.- -  -  -- 

ce 

Total 

62 

74 

60 

74 

flO 

8« 

167 

71 

78 

201 

186 

16 

1,146 

100.0 

Source:  "Twenty  Largest  Stockholders." 

Table  12. — Number  and  percentage  distribution  of  chain  banks, 
by  asset  size  and  percentage  distribution  of  ail  member  banks, 
June  SO,  1962 


Table  14. — Location,  number,  size  of  systems,  and  percentage  of 
county  deposits  held  by  chain  systems  with  all  affiliated  banks 
located  in  1  county,  June  SO,  1962 


Amount  of  assets  (thousands) 

Number  of 
chain 
banks 

Percentage 

of  all  chain 

banks 

Percentage 

of  all  member 

banks 

|500to$»«« 

18 

77 

336 

247 

286 

88 

46 

66 

17 

L6 

6.7 

20.3 

2L6 

22.4 

7.2 

4.0 

6.8 

L6 

L4 

11,000  to  S1.999       

8.8 

$2,000  to  $4.999 

3ai 

$5,000  to  $9,999 

24.1 

$10,000  to  $24,999 

2a3 

$25,000  to  $49,999 

7.0 

$60,000  to  $99,999     

3.7 

$100,000  to  $499,999 

3.0 

$600,000  and  over 

1.2 

Total 

1.146 

100.0 

100.0 

Sources:  "Twenty  Largest  Stockholders";  Rand  McNally  International  Bankers 
Directory,  1862;  U.S.  Congress,  House  Committee  on  Backing  and  Currency,  Sub- 
committee on  Domestic  Finance,  "The  Structure  of  Ownership  of  Member  Banks 
and  the  Pattern  of  Loan?  Made  on  Hypothecated  Bank  Stock."  fSlh  Cong.,  id  tea., 
Washington,  D.C.,  Government  Printing  Office.  1964.  p.  8. 

Table  13. — Number  and  percentage  distribviion  of  chain  banks, 
by  size  of  population  center,  June  SO,  1962 


Sise  of  population  center 

Number  of 
chain  banks 

Percentage 

of  chain 

banks 

1,000  and  under ...  . 

148 

176 

170 

172 

172 

86 

72 

46 

32 

74 

12.9 

1,000  to  2,800 

15.3 

2,500  to  5,000 

14.8 

6,000  to  10,000 

16.0 

10,000  to  26,000 

16.0 

25,000  to  60,000 

7.4 

80,000  to  100,000 

6.3 

100,000  to  250,000 - 

4.0 

250,000  to  800,000 

2.8 

600,000  and  over.    .                  .            

6.6 

Total 

L146 

100.0 

Sources:  "Twenty  Largest  Stockholders";  Rand  McNally  International  Bankers 
Directorj-,  1962. 


State 

Num- 
ber of 
chain 
sys- 
tems 

Number  of 
banks  in  sys- 

Num- 
ber of 
ehain 
bMiks 

Number  of  systems 

and  percentage  of 

oounty  deposits  bald  ■ 

2 

8 

4 

8 

0 
to 
20 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

2 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 

18 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
2 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
6 
3 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 

10 
0 
0 

21 
to 
40 

1 
0 

? 

\ 
0 
0 
0 
10 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
2 
0 
0 

1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
6 
0 
0 
2 
4 
0 
12 
0 
0 

41 
to 
60 

0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

61 
to 
80 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
3 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

81 
to 
100 

Alabama.... 

Alaska. 

2 
0 
0 
2 
0 
6 

I 

iS 

0 
0 
1 

84 
8 
2 
> 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1? 
4 
0 
6 
8 
6 
0 
6 
6 
3 

12 
0 
1 
9 

12 
0 

23 
1 
1 

2 
0 
0 
2 
0 

27 

10 

10 
21 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

1 

0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
6 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
2 

0 

I 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

I 

0 
0 
0 
0 

I 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 
1 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4 
0 
0 
4 
0 

11 
6 
0 
0 

41 
0 
0 
2 

76 

17 
4 
6 
2 
2 
2 
2 

22 

20 
8 
0 

13 
6 

U 
0 

10 

12 
6 

r 

0 
2 

30 

S 

0 

40 

0 

2 

0 
0 

Arisona.            . 

0 

Arkansas  . .— 

0 

rallfnmla 

i 

Colorado 

0 

n 

Delaware 

0 

District  of  Colombia. 

Florida      — 

0 
0 

Georgia. 

0 

Hawaii 

0 

Idaho  

0 

Illinois     

0 

0 

Iowa 

1 

KansAS ..... 

1 

Kentucky 

0 

T./>uisi»nn 

1 

MnliiA 

0 

Maryland... 

0 

Massachusetts 

0 

Michlgaa         

1 

Minnesota 

Mf««i*«1ppi 

0 
0 

MUwarU 

0 

Montana 

0 

Nebraska 

0 

Nevada. 

I 

New  Hampsh^ - 

0 

I 

New  Mexico     -  

0 

New  York 

1 

North  Carolina 

0 

Nortb  D^ota 

0 

Ohio- — 

Oklahoma _•—. 

Oregon  

0 
0 
0 

0 

Rhode  Island  

0 

South  CaroUna 

0 

Bee  footnote  at  end  of  table 
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Table  14. — Location,  number,  tige  oj  aytiems,  and  percentage  of  county  depotitt  held   hy  chain  aystemt  toith  all  afftiiated  liankt 

"■  located  in  1  county,  June  SO,  19S2 — Continued 


Number  of 

Number  of  ityst«mj 

Number  of 

Number  of  systems 

Num- 

banks in  ay«- 

and  peroentace  of 

Num- 

banks in  sys- 

and percentage  of 

ber  of 

teiDB 

Num- 

county deposits  held  > 

ber  of 

tems 

Num- 

county deposits  held  1 

state 

ehaln 
«ys- 

ber  of 
chain 

State 

ctialn 

sys- 

ber of 

chain 

t«ms 

banks 

0 

21 

41 

61 

81 

tems 

banks 

0 

21 

41 

61 

81 

2 

3 

4 

6 

to 
30 

to 
40 

to 
60 

to 
80 

to 

100 

2 

3 

4 

fi 

to 

20 

to 
40 

to 
60 

to 
80 

to 
100 

South  Dakota. 

1 
2 

27 
0 
0 

18 

0 
2 

10 
0 
0 

12 

1 
0 
« 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 

3 
4 

«« 

0 

0 

27 

0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
4 

0 
0 

7 
0 
0 

4 

1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
3 

0 
1 
4 
0 
0 
2 

Washln^on..  

0 
5 
3 
2 

0 
6 
3 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

10 

6 

4 

0 
0 
2 
0 

0 
2 
0 
0 

0 
3 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
1 

0 

Tenneasee 

West  Virginia 

0 

Texas 

Wisconsin        

0 

Utah 

Wyoming      

1 

Total 

VlTftnla 

242 

202 

28 

9 

2 

637 

81 

69 

55 

21 

I« 

>  "(7ouiity  deposits"  Include  deposits  of  commercial  banks  and  mutual  savings        Sources:  "Twenty  largest  Stockholders":  Rand  McNally  International  Bankers 
banlcs  in  States  where  mutual  Mrtngs  bmks  arc  located.  Directory,  1962;  BwrA  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  "Distribution  of 

Bank  Deposits  by  Counties  and  Standard  Metropolitan  Areas,"  Jime  30, 1962. 


Table  15. — Number  ar 

id  deposits  of  member  and  nonmember  banks  operating  in  chain  sys 

terns  at  selected  It 

mes 

All  chain  banks 

Mem))er  banks 

Nonmember  banks 

Year 

Number 

Percent- 
age of  all 

commer- 
cial banks 

Deposits 

(millions) 

Percent- 
age of  all 
commer- 
cial banks 

Number 

Percent- 
age of  all 
chain 
banks 

Deposits 

(naOUions) 

Percent- 
age of  all 
chain 
banks 

Number 

Percent- 
age of  all 
chain 
banks 

Deposits 
(millions) 

Percent- 
age of  all 
chain 
bank^ 

I>ecember  1989  ' 

424 
455 
454 
622 
>2,206 

2.9 
3.2 
3.4 
3.9 
•17.6 

$883 

1.501 

2,859 

4.628 

« 52. 672 

1.6 
2.1 
2.7 
3.1 
MS.  2 

198 
222 
236 
255 
1,166 

46.7 
48.8 
52.0 
48.9 
50.0 

$684 

1,316 

2,518 

3,916 

44.T72 

77.8 
87.7 
88.1 
84.6 
85.0 

226 
233 
218 
267 
1 1,160 

63.3 
6L2 
48.0 
61.1 
80.0 

199 
185 
341 

712 

>7,goo 

22  5 

December  1941  ' 

12  3 

December  1943  ' 

11  9 

December  1946  ' 

IS  4 

June  1962 

15.0 

■  Data  reier  to  chain  systems  composed  of  3  or  more  banks. 
>  Estimated  from  data  derived  (or  memtwr  banks. 
I  Percentage  of  all  lnstu«d  commercial  banks. 


Sources:  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  "Banking  and  Mon». 
tary  Statistics,"  Washington,  D.C.;  National  Capital  Press,  1943,  pp.  318,  322;  Federal 
Reserve  Bulletin,  June  1944,  p.  615,  and  April  1947,  p.  463;  and  tables  1  and  2. 


RESULTS  OF  1966  QUESTIONNAmE — 
18TH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICTT. 
ILLINOIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tem;>oix-.  Uiuier 
prevloas  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  TMr  Michel],  is  recog- 
mz<Kl  for  15  minute.s, 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker,  we  have 
jii5t  tabulated  the  resuit-s  of  the  question- 
naire .sent  to  resident.s  of  the  18th  District 
of  Illinois,  and  they  clearly  Indicate  our 
people  are  unsure  of  the  administration's 
a.ms  In  Vietnam,  want  a  decisive  end  to 
the  conflict  there,  are  worried  about  In- 
flation, do  not  like  the  way  the  war  on 
pnverty  is  bein?  waeed.  and  are  against 
hij^her  Federal  taxes- 

\Ve  received  nearly  2.3,000  responses  to 
tiie  131.000  questionnaires  we  sent  out  to 
di.'itrict  residexit-s.  It  was  revealed  that 
56  percent  of  the  people  polled  were  un- 
certain -ust  what  the  administration's 
uoals  are  m  Vietnam.  Some  57  percent 
v\.>;iid  favor  a  Korean-rype  settlement  of 
th-  'XHT.  with  the  17th  parallel  bein^  the 
d.,.c!.ns  line  between  a  Nort.h  '.'ietnam 
a:.fi  H  Sv^'.ith.  Vietnani- 

-A  question  on  the  high  cost  of  living 
drew  a  whopping  87  percent  who  said 
that  tliey  considertKi  inflation  'o  be  a 
ma^or  problem  m  the  Nation  today. 

The  txjverty  war  drew  a  9C-:i€rcent 
•  thumbs  down"  vote  on  a  question  which 
asktxl  if  they  believed  that  the  current 
fKjverty  program  is  efTectiye  in  ehmiriat- 
InK  ttie  causfs  of  poverty. 

The  people  in  the  18th  Di.=trict  proved 
to  '<>:■  economy  minded  a.s  far  as  their 
Government  is  concerned  They  voted 
77  percent  m  favor  of  cutting  back  do- 
mestic programs  to  finance  the  war  in 
Vietnam 


ivcnucttie  drew  the  highest  "nay"  vote, 
as  92  percent  voted  against  having  the 
Federal  Government  subsidize  rents  for 
individuals.       "^^ 

Proposals  for  iioreasing  Federal  taxes 
will  not  get  very  fy.  if  the  18th  District 
is  a  sampling  of  national  opinion,  since 
91  percent  of  the  people  polled  said  they 
do  not  want  taxes  raised  to  enable  the 
Great  Society  to  move  ahead  on  its  pro- 
grsmas  for  domestic  spending. 

More  trade  with  Communist-bloc 
countries  and  the  Soviet  Union  was 
opposed  by  67  percent. 

Federal  aid  in  construction  of  grade 
and  high  schools  was  opposed  by  66  per- 
cent of  those  polled. 

Upping  the  minimum  wage  to  $1.60  and 
extending  coverage  to  6  million  workers 
drew  a  58  percent  "no"  vote. 

The  results  of  this  poll  reveal  that 
Americans  are  concerned  about  the  free- 
wheeling, high-spending  type  of  Govern- 
ment which  prevails  in  Washington  to- 
day, but  I  will  continue  to  plug  for  econ- 
omy and  a  more  sensible,  sane  approach 
to  such  problems  as  the  poverty  war. 
Sargent  Shriver  Is  not  fooling  the  public 
with  his  barrage  of  statistics — the  fact  is 
that  the  program  is  horribly  expensive 
for  the  meager  results  it  has  produced  to 
date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  results  of 
this  questionnaire  at  this  point  In  the 
Record : 

Summary  of  18th  Congressional  District 
questionnaire,  1966 

1.  Do  you  fe«l  you  know  what  tbe  admin- 
istration "a  goal  Is  in  South  Vletnamf 

Percent 

Yes  (9.S51) _ 41 

No  (13.757) M 

No  an«wei^(608) 8 


2.  Would  you  agree  to  a  Korean-type  set- 
tlement of  the  war  at  the  17th  parallel  (line 
established  at  1954  Geneva  Conference  divid- 
ing North  and  South  Vietnam)  ? 

Percent 

Yes  (12.918) 67 

No    (8,134) 86 

No  answer  (1,664) 7 

3.  Do  you  favor  reducing  spending  for  non- 
defense  programs  In  order  to  meet  the  in- 
creased war  costs? 

Percent 

Yes  (17,438) 77 

No  (4,285) - 19 

No  answer  (993) 4 

4.  Do  you  favor  expanding  trade  with  Rus- 
sia and  the  Communist  bloc  countries,  as 
recommended  by  the  President? 

Percent 

Yes    (6,306) 28 

No    (15,222) 67 

No  answer  (1,188) 6 

6.  Would  you  favor  liiM'eased  taxes  In  order 
to  move  faster  and  closer  to  the  domestic 
goals  of  the  Great  Society? 

Percent 

Yes  (1,302) « 

No    (20,753).. 91 

No  answer  (661) 3 

6.  Do  you  consider  the  increased  cost  of 
living  and  inflation  as  a  major  domestic 
problem? 

Percent 

Yes    (19,807). 87 

No    (2,296) ,-..     10 

No  answer   (613) 3 

7.  Do  you  favor  raising  the  minimum  wage 
to  $1.60  and  extending  the  coverage  to  §  mil- 
lion new  workers? 

Percent 

Yes    (8,389) 37 

No    (13,318) 58 

No  answer  (1,069) 8 

8.  Do  you  favor  the  Federal  Oovemment's 
subsidizing  a  p>er8on's  rent  If  his  rent  is  more 
than  one-quarter  of  his  Incdlne? 
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Percent 

Yes    (1,072) 5 

No    (21.051) 92 

No  answer   (593) 3 

9.  Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  for  the  con- 
struction of  grade  and  high  schools? 

Percent 

Yes    (7,122) 31 

No    (14,838). 66 

No  answer   (756) 3 

10.  Do  you  think  the  poverty  program  Is 
effective  In  eliminating  the  causes  of  poverty? 

Percent 

Yes    (1,391) 6 

No    (20,398) 90 

No  answer   (927) 4 

1.  Do  you  feel  you  know  what  the  adminis- 
tration's goal  is  in  South  Vietnam? 

[In  percent] 


Occupation 

Yes 

No 

No 
answer 

Grand  total 

41 
45 
43 
39 
41 
SO 
33 
61 
29 
34 

fi6 
63 
56 
69 
66 
47 
64 
37 
66 
60 

3 

Hourly  employee 

Salaried  employee...... 

2 
1 
2 

Housewife 

4 

Profesptnnal ,    .        .       . 

3 

Farmer 

3 

Student 

o 

Retired 

,"> 

Other.  

6 

2.  Would  you  agree  to  a  Korean-type  settle- 
ment of  the  war  at  the  17th  parallel  {line 
established  at  1954  Geneva  Conference  di- 
viding North  and  South  Vietnam)  f 

[In  percent] 


Occupation 

Yes 

No 

No 
answer 

Grand  total     

67 
62 
60 
58 
82 
63 
68 
62 
49 
66 

36 
42 
36 
35 
35 
33 
82 
45 
38 
34 

7 

Hourly  employee 

Salaried  employee 

Businessman 

6 

4 
7 

Housewife 

13 

Prnft*«.*iinnftl 

5 

Fanner 

10 

Student 

3 

Retired 

13 

Other 

10 

3.  Do  you  favor  reducing  spending  for  non- 
defense  programs  in  order  to  meet  the  in- 
creased war  costs? 


(In  percent] 

Occupation 

Yes 

No 

No 
answer 

Grand  total  . 

77 
73 
81 
80 
66 
77 
78 
72 
78 
70 

19 
23 
16 
16 
22 
21 
18 
25 
17 
23 

i 

Hourly  employee 

Salaried  employee 

Businessman 

4 
3 

4 

Housewife 

13 

Professional 

2 

Farmer 

4 

Student 

3 

Retired 

5 

Other 

7 

4.  Do  you  favor  expanding  trade  with  Russia 
and  the  Communist-bloc  countries,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  President? 
[In  percent] 


Occupstkm 

Yes 

No 

No 
answer 

Grand  total 

28 
26 
SO 
2» 

ao 

>5 

27 
36 

22 

r 

67 
72 
66 
60 
78 
61 
67 
61 
70 
64 

6 

Hourly  employee 

a»larled  employee 

Bustaessman 

3 

4 
6 

Housewife. 

7 

Professional 

4 

Farmer 

6 

Student... 

3 

Retired 

8 

Othtr 

9 

5.  Would  you  favor  increased  taxes  in  order 
to  move  faster  and  closer  to  the  domestic 
goals  of  the  Great  Society? 

[In  percent! 


Occupation 

Yes 

No 

No 
answer 

Orand  total 

6 
7 
8 
6 
4 
8 
4 
14 
6 
7 

91 
90 
94 
92 
02 
90 
94 
84 
87 
86 

3 

Hourly  employee 

Salaried  employee 

Businessman 

3 

1 
3 

Housewife    .. 

4 

Prnfewinnftl 

2 

Fanner  .      .        .  . 

2 

Student 

2 

Retired... 

7 

Other 

8 

6.  Do  you  consider  the  increased  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  inflation  as  a  major  domestic 
problem? 

fin  percent] 


Occupation 

Yes 

No 

No 
answer 

Grand  total 

87 
86 
90 
88 
84 
86 
86 
84 
87 
83 

10 
13 

9 
10 
10 
12 
11 
14 

7 
U 

3 

Hourly  employee 

Salaried  employee 

Busin'*8sman. 

2 

1 
2 

6 

Professional . 

2 

3 

student 

2 

Retired 

6 

Other. . 

6 

7.  Do  you  favor  raising  the  miniin-utn  wage 
to  $1.60  and  extending  the  coverage  to 
6,000,000  new  workers? 

[In  percent] 


Occupation 

Yes 

No 

No  an- 
swer 

Orand  total  

37 
65 
87 
26 
S6 
S4 
19 
44 
36 
41 

68 
31 
60 
70 
87 
61 
77 
63 
68 
61 

5 

Hourly  employee 

Salaried  employee 

4 
3 
5 

Housewife         

7 

Professional . 

8 

Farmer 

4 

Student 

3 

Retired 

6 

Other   

8 

8.  Do  you  favor  the  Federal  Government's 
subsidizing  a  person's  rent  if  his  rent  is 
more  than  one-quarter  of  his  income? 


[in 

percent) 

Occupation 

Yes 

No 

No 
answer 

Orand  total   

6 

11 
8 
T 

92 

88 
95 
06 
91 
94 
96 
87 
88 
88 

3 

Hourly  employee 

Salaried  employee 

Businessman  .. 

3 

2 
2 

4 

Professional 

2 

Farmer — 

2 

Student 

2 

Retired    

4 

Other  

T 

9.  Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  for  the  construc- 
tion of  grade  and  high  schools? 


(In 

percent] 

Oocupstion 

Yes 

No 

No 
answer 

Orand  total 

81 
87 
27 
31 
84 
33 
26 
66 
30 
32 

66 
60 
71 
66 
61 

?J 
43 
64 
61 

3 

Hourly  employee 

Salaried  employee 

Businessman 

3 
2 
3 

Housewife 

6 

Professional 

2 

Farmer 

4 

Student    

2 

Retired 

6 

other 

7 

10.  Do  you  think  the  poverty  program  is  ef- 
fective in  eliminating  the  causes  of  pov- 
erty? 

(In  pereent] 


Occupation 

Yes 

No 

No 
answer 

Grand  total 

10 
14 

11 

90 
80 
92 
92 
88 
87 
90 
84 
90 
83 

4 

Hourly  employee 

Salaried  employee 

Riisinp-WTiiiin 

3 
8 

4 

Housewife    

5 

Professional . 

8 

Fanner 

4 

Student 

2 

Rcttied 

6 

Other 

s 

URBAN  MASS  TRANSIT  PROBLEMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kupferman] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  have  introduced  two  bills  which 
address  themselves  to  the  complex  and 
pressing  problems  of  urban  mass  transit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cry  of  essential  com- 
muter services  in  our  cities  has  never 
sounded  so  desperate,  nor  has  the  need 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  come  to 
their  aid  been  more  urgent. 

Just  as  the  Federal  Government  has 
accepted  its  responsibility — possibly  even 
more  than  reqtiired — by  providing  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  aid  to  other  means  of 
transportation,  including  airline  and 
merchant  marine  subsidies  and  the  pres- 
ent large-scale  Federal  highway  pro- 
gram, it  must  recognize  the  need  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  hard-pressed  essential 
commuter  services. 

We  must  realistically  face  the  fact  that 
our  cities  are  growing  at  an  even  faster 
rate  than  the  often  cited  world  popula- 
tion explosion.  According  to  the  World 
Health  Organization,  mankind  has  dou- 
bled its  numbers  over  the  last  century, 
but  the  world's  city  population  has  in- 
creased fivefold.  WHO  tells  us  that  of 
the  world's  3  billion  total  popula- 
tion. 1  billion  live  in  the  cities.  In  the 
United  States,  it  is  over  70  percent  of 
the  population  that  lives  in  urban  areas. 

Statistics  indicate  that  New  York  City's 
rapid  transit  network  ser\'es  as  the  largest 
railway  in  the  world  in  terms  of  pas- 
sengers carried.  Approximately  4.5  mil- 
lion persons  are  using  mass  transit  every 
day. 

As  more  and  more  people  join  the  ranks 
of  the  city  dweller  the  problems  of  the 
urbEm  community  drastically  increase. 
As  the  load  which  existing  urban  mass 
transit  systems  are  required  to  bear  be- 
comes heavier,  the  efficiency  of  those 
systems  decreases  and  their  costs  stead- 
ily mount. 

Thus  at  the  present  time  we  liv6  in  a 
modem  age,  but  with  an  archaic  and 
chaotic  transportation  system. 

There  is  little  question  that  with  the 
technological  know-how  of  our  country 
together  with  proper  planning  we  can 
meet  the  transportation  problems  of  to- 
morrow. And  I  heartily  support  and  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  their  effort  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  future.  But  what  we 
must  do  now  Is  meet  the  pressing  needf 
of  today. 
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We  do  not  need  another  transit  strike 
In  New  York  City  to  point  up  tiie  fact 
ihat  our  present  systems  of  transporta- 
tion are  inadequate.  According  to  a  re- 
cent report  of  the  Regional  Planning  As- 
sociation. ^>,-hlch  functions  as  a  nonprofit 
organization  of  planners  from  22  counties 
of  New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  Connecti- 
cut. $2  5  billion  are  needed  in  the  next 
10  years  to  finance  improvements  nec- 
essary as  of  now  in  the  trlstate  metro- 
politan area.  Statistics  indicate  traffic 
in  midtown  and  downtown  Manhattan 
moves  at  a  pace  of  an  average  8  5  miles 
per  hour  Moreover,  the  average  speed 
on  the  expressways  Is  not  m/ach  faster. 
and  they  have  been  described  in  rash 
hours  as  one  long  series  of  parldng  lots. 

Many  alternatives  have  been  suggested 
in  tiie  past  by  local.  State,  and  Federal 
ofScIals  directly  and  Indirectly  concerned 
with  the  problem,  including  wider  high- 
ways, more  and  bigger  parking  lots  and 
more  stringent  regulation  and  exercise  of 
traffic  control. 

The  unfortunate  factor  Ir^volved  In 
these  approaches,  however,  is  that  they 
only  forecast  the  continued  expansion  of 
vehicular  travel  on  our  expressways, 
highways,  roads,  and  streets  until  even- 
tually only  expressways,  roads,  and 
streets  will  remain. 

The  transportation  problems  of  an  ad- 
vancing age  do  not  necessarily  have  to 
weave  our  cities  Into  a  web  of  strangula- 
tion. One  answer  is  to  strengthen  the 
public  transportation  facilities  in  our 
cities- 

Presldent  Johnson,  in  recognizing  the 
need  for  capital  equipment  grants  and 
demonstration  projects  for  mass  transit, 
told  the  Congress  less  than  2  months  ago: 

The  Federal  O^jvernmenc  support*  or  reg- 
uititeis  al.TK)6t  e-.ery  meane  of  tranaportatlon. 
Our  iransportatior:  system  accounts  for  $1 
In  every  S6  In  the  American  economy 

The  President  said,  however,  pointing 
to  the  shortcomings  of  our  system,  that: 

It  Is  not  stood  enough  when  St  provides 
no  relief  from  time  consuming,  frustrating, 
and  ^Ttstefui  conge&tlon.  when  It  cannot 
move  passengers  to  and  from  airports  in  the 
time  It  takes  thoee  aircraft  to  fly  hundreds 
of  mJles.  when  it  lays  out  new  freeways  to 
serve  new  '-itles  and  suburbs — and  carelessly 
scars  the  Irreplace.able  countryside. 

Improved  commuter  service  remains 
one  of  the  best  solutions  to  the  decaying 
state  of  our  transportation  system.  Sen- 
ator Javits  recently  stated  thai 

Failure  to  maintain  commuter  service 
would  bring  about  not  only  intolerable 
restrictions  on  the  flow  of  commuter  traffic 
in  heavily  urbanized  areas,  but  also  would 
result  in  increasing  the  burden  of  already 
•-rowded  highways  n.nd  the  need  for  added 
Petleral  .\nj  State  expenditures  for  highway 
construction  The  Io«s  of  four  tracks  of  one 
commuter  railroad  would,  according  to  a  re- 
cent .survey,  require  the  constrvictlon  of  80 
highway  lanes  at  prohibitive  oofit 

".  President  Johnson  requested  legisla- 
tion in  his  budget  message  aiithorizing 
$150  million  to  finance  programs  under/ 
the  Mass  Transit  Act  for  fiscal  1968  In 
my  view,  this  1-year  extension  or  con- 
tinuation of  the  program  of  fiscal  1966 
and  1967  is  not  going  to  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  transportation  needs  of  the 
urban  commuter  service  m  urban  areas. 


The  legislation  I  have  Introduced  rec- 
ognizes that  In  recent  years  the  main- 
tenance of  even  minimal  commuter  serv- 
ice m  urban  areas  has  become  so  finan- 
cially burdensome  as  to  threaten  Its  ex- 
istence. It  thus  provides  for  a  10-year 
recuperation  period,  through  interim  as- 
sistance, for  mass  transit  ctnnpanles  now 
engaged  in  developing  plans  and  carry- 
ing out  projects  to  revitalize  their  com- 
muter operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  further  contains 
provision  for  an  Increase  from  the  pres- 
ent 12M2-perceot  limitation  which  any 
one  State  may  receive  under  the  present 
law. 

Presently  the  highly  urbanized  States 
do  not  receive  a  just  proportion  of  avail- 
able Federal  fimds.  The  12  ^-percent 
State  limitation  has  long  been  a  black 
spot  of  discrimination  against  the  dense- 
ly populated  cities.  This  Is  ironic  be- 
cause obviously  the  crowded  cities  are 
the  one  area  in  which  the  help  Is  most 
[  needed,  and  as  I  have  edready  discussed, 
the  statistical  population  trends  con- 
sistently Indicate  this  situation  will  be- 
come increasingly  worse. 

New  York  State,  for  exsmiple,  contains 
approximately  9.4  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States,  and  with 
the  12 '2 -percent  allowance  New  York 
State  seemingly  receives  its  full  amount. 
But  because  New  York  State  has  many 
cities — especially  the  city  of  New  York — 
which  are  densely  populated.  In  effect  the 
12 1/2 -percent  limitation  Is  not  warranted. 

My  bill  would  Increase  the  limitation  of 
15  percent  In  the  case  of  any  State  in 
which  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  max- 
imum grants  have  been  made  or  commit- 
ted for  projects  and  where  the  Secretary 
determines  that  there  is  a  substantial 
need  for  such  an  Increase  In  order  to 
carry  out  existing  programs. 

I  have  also  introduced  a  bill  to  permit 
a  State  to  elect  to  use  funds  from  the 
highway  trust  fund  for  purposes  of  urban 
mass  transportation.  Expert  planners 
have  long  recognized  the  need  for  the 
flexibility  in  transportation  planning, 
which  I  hope  this  bill  will  provide. 

State  governmental  machinery  Is  being 
increasingly  forced  to  recognize  the 
plight  of  the  urban  mass  transit  systems. 

While  the  decision  as  to  whether  Fed- 
eral highway  funds  are  to  be  used  for 
highways  or  mass  transit  will  remain  in 
the  State  capital,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
increasing  realization  of  the  advantage 
to  all  of  meeting  the  cities'  needs  will 
dictate  a  direction  of  a  large  portion  of 
these  funds  toward  mass  transit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  fail  to  meet 
the  demands  of  our  society's  transporta- 
tion struggle  in  which  we  are  so  acutely 
involved.    As  Senator  JAvrrs  has  said : 

We  must  stay  ahead  of  the  growth  of  our 
urban  transit  needs  by  developing  a  far- 
sighted  comprehensive  plan  for  urban  mass 
transit.  The  Federal  Ctovemment  must,  with 
one  hand,  help  the  c<Mnmuter  railroads  to 
stay  alive,  while  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 
give  a  long-term  aid  so  that  these  railroads 
may  establish  a  more  secure  economic  posi- 
tion through  a  capitalization  program  de- 
signed to  modernize  their  facilities. 

I  believe  the  legislation  which  I  have 
Introduced  today,  and  which  appears  In 
full  following  this  statement,  would  be  a 
needed  step  in  the  direction  of  meeting 


our  traiisit  needs  of  today.  If  not  tomor- 
row. 

The  two  bills  I  have  introduced  today 
follow : 

HM.  14843 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  to  authorize  certain  grants 
on  a  temporary  basis  to  assure  adequate 
commuter  service  In  urban  areas  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  to  Increase  the  eslstiog 
limit  on  the  grant  funds  which  may  be 
used  thereunder  in  any  one  State 
Be   it   enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America    in   Congress   assembled,   That  the 

Congress  finds — 

(1)  that  over  70  per  centum  of  the  Na- 
tion's population  lives  In  urban  areas,  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  by  1986,  80  per  centum 
of  the  population  will  be  concentrated  In 
such  areas; 

(2)  that  transportation  Is  the  llfeblood  of 
an  urbaxilzed  society  and  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  that  society  depends  upon  the  pro- 
vision of  efficient,  economical,  and  convenient 
transportation; 

(3)  that  tar  many  years  the  mass  trans- 
portation industry  served  capably  and  profit- 
ably the  transportation  needs  of  the  virban 
areas  of  the  country; 

(4)  that  In  recent  years  the  maintenance 
of  even  minimal  commuter  service  In  urban 
areas  has  become  so  financially  burdensome 
as  to  threaten  the  continuation  of  this  vital 
service; 

(5)  that  some  mass  transportation  com- 
panies are  now  engaged  In  developing  pre- 
liminary plans  for,  or  are  actually  carrying 
out.  comprehensive  projects  to  revitalize  their 
commuter  operations;  and 

(6)  that  immediate  substantial  Federal  as- 
sistance is  needed  on  an  Interim  basis  to  en- 
able many  mass  transportation  companies  to 
continue  to  provide  vital  commuter  service 
during  the  period  required  to  overhaul  and 
revitalize  commuter  operations  and  to  place 
such  operations  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

Sec,  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(b) 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transpwrtatlon  Act  of 
1964  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "In  addi- 
tion to  amounts  heretofore  appropriated  to 
finance  grants  under  this  Act,  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  that  purpose 
not  more  than  $300,000,000,  nor  less  than 
«150.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1967;  not  more 
than  $300,000,000  nor  less  than  $150,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1968:  not  more  than  $300,000,- 
000  nor  less  than  $175,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1969;  and  $300,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1970," 

Sec.  3.  The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  Is  amended  by  redesignating  sections 
6,  7,  8.  9.  10,  11,  and  12  as  sections  7,  8,  9,  10 
11,  12,  and  13  respectively,  and  by  adding 
after  section  5  a  new  section  as  follows : 

"interim  assistance  to  assure  adeqtjati 
commxtter  service  in  urban   ar]eas 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  on  a  temporary  basis  to  any 
State  or  local  public  body  or  agency  thereof 
to  enable  such  State  or  public  body  or  agency 
thereof  to  assist  any  mass  transportation 
company  which  maintains  commuter  service 
In  an  urban  area  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
such  State  or  public  body  or  tigency  thereof 
to  defray  operating  deficits  Incurred  as  the 
result  of  providing  such  service  to  such  areas. 
The  amount  of  any  grant  made  under  this 
section  to  any  State  or  local  public  body  01 
agency  thereof  to  assist  any  such  company 
shall  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  annual 
net  operating  deficit  of  such  company  as 
certified  by  such  State  or  public  body  or 
agency  thereof  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. No  grant  shall  be  provided  under  this 
section  to  any  State  or  local  public  body  or 
agency  thereof  to  assist  any  mass  transpor- 
tation company  unless  such  State  or  public 
body  or  agency  thereof  and  such  company 
have  Jointly  submitted  to  the  Secretary  » 
comprehensive    commuter   service   improve- 
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ment  plan  which  Is  approved  by  him  and 
which  sets  forth  a  program  meeting  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary,  for  capital  im- 
provements to  be  imdertaken  by  such  com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  providing  more 
efflclent,  economical,  and  convenient  com- 
muter service  In  an  urban  area,  and  for  plac- 
ing the  commuter  operations  of  such  com- 
pany on  a  sound  financial  basis.  No  mass 
transportation  company  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  assistance  provided  under  this  section 
for  a  period  In  excess  of  ten  years,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  authorize  such  assistance 
for  an  additional  period,  not  exceeding  five 
years.  If  he  determines  that  an  extension  is 
necessary  In  order  to  enable  such  company  to 
carry  out  its  commuter  service  Improvement 
plan 

"(b)  Assistance  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable 
be  coordinated  with  other  assistance  pro- 
vided under  this  Act." 

Sec.  4.  The  first  sentence  of  section  7(b) 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  (as  redesignated  by  section  3  of  this 
Act)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "In  addi- 
tion to  amounts  heretofore  made  available 
to  finance  projects  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator  may  make  available  for  that 
purpose  from  the  mass  transportation  grant 
authorization  provided  In  section  4(b)  not  to 
exceed  $35,000,000,  which  limit  shall  be  In- 
creased to  $40,000,000  on  July  1,  1967,  to 
$45,000,00  on  July  1,  1968  and  to  $50,000,000 
on  JiUy  1,  1969." 

Sec  5.  Section  10(c)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  (as  redesignated 
by  section  3  of  this  Act)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  clause  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ",  and  the  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development;"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (4) ; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "serving  the  general 
public"  In  clause  (5)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "serving  commuters  and  others",  and 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  such 
clause  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing; ";  and  the  term  'mass  transporta- 
tion company'  means  any  private  company  or 
public  authority  or  agency  providing  mass 
transportation  services;   and";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
clause  as  follows : 

"(6)  the  term  'annual  net  operating  defi- 
cit" means  that  part  of  the  annual  operating 
costs  of  a  mass  transportation  company 
which  could  reasonably  have  been  avoided 
by  the  elimination  of  commuter  service  in 
an  urban  area,  less  the  annual  revenues  de- 
rived by  such  company  from  the  provision 
of  such  services." 

Sec  6.  Section  13  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  (as  redesignated  by 
section  3  of  this  Act)  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Section  7  (b) "  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Section  8(b)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ''Provided, 
That  such  limitation  shall  be  Increased  to 
15  per  centum  In  the  case  of  any  State,  If 
(1)  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  maximum 
grante  permitted  under  the  foregoing  limi- 
tation have  been  made  or  obligated  for  proj- 
ects in  such  State,  and  (2)  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  there  is  a  substantial  need  for 
such  increase  In  order  to  carry  out  existing 
programs  meeting  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 4(a)." 

H.R.  14844 
A  bill  to  permit  a  State  to  elect  to  tise  funds 

from  the  highway  trust  fund  for  purposes 

of  urban  mass  transportation 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mass  Transporta- 
tion Financing  Act". 


DDTKTTTONS 

Sec  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "Pederal-ald  highway  sys- 
tem apportionment"  means  an  apportion- 
ment for  a  fiscal  year  to  a  State  under  one  of 
the  Ave  paragraphs  of  section  104(b)  of 
tlUe  23,  United  States  Code; 

(2)  the  term  "Interstate  System"  means 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  described  In  subsection  (d)  of 
section  103  of  title  23,  United  States  Code; 

(3)  the  term  "Governor"  means  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  a  State: 

(4)  the  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  Puerto  Rico; 

(5)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator; 
and 

(6)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  OMtimerce. 

ELECTION 

Sec.  3  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Administrator  from  the 
highway  trust  fund  for  use  In  each  State 
for  urban  mass  transportation  purposes  the 
amount  elected  to  be  used  for  such  purposes 
by  the  Governor  of  such  State  under  sub- 
section (b) . 

(b)  The  Governor  of  a  State  may  elect  to 
have  all  or  part  of  one  or  more  of  such 
State's  Federal-aid  highway  system  appor- 
tionments for  a  fiscal  year  made  available  to 
the  Administrator  for  making  grants  In  that 
fiscal  year,  for  urban  mass  transportation 
purposes,  to  such  State  or  to  local  public 
bodies  or  agencies  in  such  State  In  accordance 
with  section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964.  Such  election  shall  be 
made  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  by  regulation  prescribe, 
within  sixty  days  after  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  certifies  to  the  Governor,  pur- 
suant to  section  104(e)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  the  sums  appKjrtloned  to  that 
State  for  a  fiscal  year.  In  making  such  elec- 
tion, the  Governor  shall  specify  the  amount 
to  be  deducted  from  one  or  more  of  the 
State's  Federal-aid  highway  system  appor- 
tionments In  order  to  make  available  to  the 
Administrator  amounts  elected  to  be  used  for 
urban  mass  transportation  purpnises. 

(c)  If  the  amount  which  a  Governor  of  a 
State  elects  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  to 
have  used  In  a  fiscal  year  for  urban  mass 
transportation  purposes  in  such  State  ex- 
ceeds the  sum  of  amovmts  expended  and 
obligated  by  the  Administrator  in  such  fiscal 
year  In  such  State  from  amounts  appro- 
priated under  the  authority  of  sutwectlon 
(a),  then  at  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year  such 
excess  shall  no  longer  be  available  for  urban 
mass  transportation  purposes  and  shall,  on 
January  1,  of  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
be  added  to  the  State's  Federal-aid  hlgh^^ay 
system  apportionments  for  the  second  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  such  election.  The 
addition  to  each  of  a  State's  apportionments 
shall  bear  the  same  proportion  to  such  ex- 
cess as  the  amount  deducted  (under  <-he  last 
sentence  of  subsection  (b) )  from  the  corre- 
sponding apportionment  for  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  such  excess  occurred  bore  to  the 
amount  elected  to  be  used  for  urban  mass 
transportation  purposes  In  such  fiscal  year. 

INTERSTATE   APPORTION  SflCNT    ADJTT8T1CENTB 

S«c.  4.  (a)   For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "Interstate  apportionment" 
means  the  Federal-aid  highway  system  ap- 
portionment for  a  State's  Interstate  System 
as  certified  to  the  Governor  and  State  high- 
way depaitment  thereof  In  accordance  with 
section  104(e)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 

(2)  the  term  "interstate  apjx>rtloiiment 
adjustment"  mecms  the  amount  by  which  a 
State's  Interstate  apfwrtlonment  iJs  reduced 
or  Increased  (after  certification  undw  sec- 
tion 104(e)  of  such  title)  In  accordance  with 
section  209(g)  of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act 
of  lOM;  and 


(3)  the  term  "remainder  avaUable  for 
Interstate  construction"  means  a  State's 
Interstate  apportionment,  less  the  amount 
which  the  Governor  of  the  State  specifies, 
pursuant  to  the  last  sentence  of  section  3(b) 
of  this  Act.  Is  to  be  deducted  from  that 
State's  Interstate  apportionment  In  order  to 
make  such  amount  available  for  mass  trans- 
portation purposes. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  an  Interstate  appwrtlon- 
ment  adjustment,  the  amount  avaUable  to 
the  Administrator  for  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion purposes  In  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year — 

(1)  shall  not  (In  the  case  of  a  downward 
adjustment)  be  reduced  by  reason  of  such 
adjustment,  unless  the  downward  adjust- 
ment exceeds  the  remainder  available  for 
Interstate    construction,    and 

(2)  shall  (in  the  case  of  an  upward  adjust- 
ment) be  Increased,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary,  only  to  the  extent 
that  amounts  so  available  were  previously 
redtioed  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

AMENDMENT  TO    TITLE    33,    tTNTrBD   STATES    COD* 

Sec  6.  (a)  Section  i04(e)  of  title  33, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "State  highway  department"  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  the  Governor  or  chief  executive 
officer  of  each  State." 

(b)  Section  104(b)(5)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Rules,  regulations,  and  standards 
adopted  by  the  Secretary  for  estimating  the 
oost  of  completion  of  the  Interstate  System 
and  taking  Into  account  all  previous  appor- 
tionments shall  prescribe  a  consistent  and 
equitable  procedure  for  taking  into  account 
amounts  of  apportionments  which  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State  has  elected  to  have  made 
available  for  urttan  mass  transportation  pur- 
poses under  section  3  of  the  Mass  Trans- 
portation Financing  Act." 

(c)  Section  104  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(f)  No  amount  which  the  Governor  or 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  State  hu  elected 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  Mass  Tran»- 
portatlon  F^ancing  Act  to  have  made  avail- 
able for  urban  ma«B  transportation  purpoMS 
In  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for  ezp«id- 
Iture  for  Federal-aid  highways  under  this 
title,  except  as  provided  in  section  8(c)  of 
the  Mass  Transportation  Financing  Act." 

(d)  Section  118(a)  of  such  tlUe  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "On  and  after"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Sixty  days  after". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  RIOHWAT  RXVEMUX  ACT 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  Section  209(f)  (1)  of  the  High- 
way Revenue  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "(1)"  before  "making  expenditures" 
and  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  (2)  for  the  purjKwes  of  section 
3  of  the  Mass  Transportation  Financing  Act." 

(b)  Section  209(g)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"An  election  by  the  Governor  of  a  State  under 
section  S(b)  of  the  Mass  Transportation 
Financing  Act  to  use  funds  for  mass  trans- 
portation purposes  shall  not  be  taken  Into 
account  In  making  any  adjuatznent  undor 
this  section,  except  as  provided  in  section  4 
of  such  Act," 

AMENDMENT    TO    URBAN    MASS    TRAN8POBTATIOK 
ACT  09   1»S4 

Sbc.  7.  Section  12  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transjxjrtatlon  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  "section  7(b)"  the  following: 
",  and  grants  made  with  fimds  autiiorlzed  to 
be  a}>proprlated  by  section  3(a)  of  the 
Transportation  Financing  Act". 


UfLliVS  DATS 

Sec.  8.  Ilils  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  tlM 
first    oertlflcsttoix    of    Federal-aid    highway 
system  apportionments  under  section  104  <  e 
of  title  23,  United  States  Oode,  foil  owl  r.«^  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Mayor  John  V  Lindsay, 
in  his  former  capacity  of  Congresaman 

representing  the  17th  Conr:resslonal  Dis- 
trict, was  an  outspoken  advocate  for  the 
improvement  of  mass  transit.  He  has 
coniinued  as  mayor  of  New  York,  to 
speak  for  the  pressint:  needs  of  the  mil- 
lions of  commuters  who  use  the  subways 
and  buses  to  net  to  work  each  day. 

Less  than  a  week  ago  Mayor  Lindsay 
testified  before  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Banking:  and  Currency 
Committee  on  Federal  leBisIation  and 
the  plight  of  urban  mass  transit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Include, 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  the  testimony 
of  Mayor  John  V  Lmdsay: 

Testimony  by  M.wor  John  V.  Lindsat 

I  should  like  at  the  outset  to  present  my 
credentials  for  testifying  on  the  bills  before 
this  subcommitte*: 

First.  I  am  the  mayor  of  New  York  City. 

Second.  I  am  a  graduate  of  the  12-day 
cram  course  conducted  early  this  year  by  the 
Michael  Quill  Institute  for' the  study  of  the 
Interrelationship  between  collective  bargain- 
ing procedures  and  mass  transportation  oper- 
ations. 

I  said  only  that  I  wns  a  gn-aduate:  the  kind 
of  marks  I  received  are  still  being  evaluated. 

More  seriously.  I  appear  here  today  a«  the 
representative  of  the  millions  who  ride  New 
York  City's  bus  and  subway  systems  every 
working  day. 

The  Federal  Government,  by  and  large, 
has  either  ignored  or  neglected  these  peo- 
ple— not  only  In  New  York,  but  In  virtually 
every  major  American  city.  The  Congress 
traditionally  has  viewed  bus  and  subway 
systems  as  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  cities. 
Yet  It  has  committed  billions  of  dollars  In 
Federal  grants  w  the  construction  of  high- 
way and  freeway  networks  In  those  very 
cities. 

The  freeways  have  not  resolved  the  stran- 
gulation of  the  commercial  core  of  our  cities 
by  traffic;  they  have,  In  fact,  added  to  the 
congestion,  noise  and  pollution.  Even  worse, 
the  Petleral  emphasis  -n  highway  transpor- 
tation has  solldifled  the  stagnation  of  mass 
transit  systems  by  encouraging  subway  and 
bus  passengers  to  use  automobiles. 

It,  Is  my  purpose  today,  accordingly,  to 
argue  the  case  for  the  straphanger. 

My  testimony  c<;nsist,s  of  three  general  sec- 
tions: 

The  firs:  is  a  description  of  New  York 
City's  muRs  transit  system;  the  second  Is  an 
assessment  of  the  Impact  upon  that  system 
of  federally  assisted  highways;  the  third 
consists  of  an  endorsement  of  the  bills  in- 
troduced by  my  former  colleagues,  Senator 
JAvrrs  and  Senator  Williams. 

NEW     YORK    city's    RAPID    TKANSIT    STSTXM 

The  United  States  Is  developing  Into  hug« 
city  complexes  amona  them  Boston,  New 
York  and  Balismore-Wa-sfilngton.  Between 
Washington  and  B.Utlmore.  the  theoretical 
bouudtirles  of  the  hlstorlfc  city  have  been 
overrun.  Geopolitics  tells  us  the  entire  east- 
ern seaboard  from  Boston  to  Norfolk  will  be 
Joined  in  a  community  of  cities  weU  before 
the  end  of  this  century 

Metropoiium  New  York,  the  largest  of  any 
of  the  existing  city  roniplexe.s.  will  stand  at 
the  center  of  this  massive  concentration  of 
people.  .Already,  I  of  every  10  Americans 
lives  wlthiii  commuting  distance  of  New 
York  City 

The  bro.\d  policy  question  of  which  this 
hearing  forms  an  Integra;  part  Is  whether 
adequate  commuting  facilities  are  to  be  avail- 
able 25  years  from  now,  and.  if  so  how  they 
are  to  be  provided.  A  review  of  New  York's 
existing  public  transportation  system  may 
contribute  to  tb»  eventual  resolution  of  that 
question: 


New  York  City's  rapid  transit  network 
forms  the  largest  railway  In  the  world  In 
terms  of  passengers  carried.  Every  week- 
day, the  city's  Transit  Authority  dispatches 
8,500  trains  along  30  routes  and  240  miles 
of  track.  They  carry  about  4.5  million  per- 
sons. Most  of  the  pafsengers  are  en  route 
to  or  from  their  place  of  work.  Another 
100,000  persons  travel  on  2,500  transit  au- 
thority buses  every  day — a  number  match- 
ing less  than  10  percent  of  the  rail  system's 
volume.  Thus  my  testimony  will  be  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  rail  transit. 

The  city's  subways  transport  almost  1.5 
billion  persons  a  year.  Most  of  them  ride 
between  7  and  10  a.m.  and  between  4  and  7 
p.m.  The  destination  of  the  majority  Is  the 
area  of  Manhattan  Island  south  of  Central 
Park.  To  a  great  degree  consequently,  many 
functions  of  our  rapid  transit  system  are 
frozen  In  both  time  and  sjjace. 

The  cost  of  transporting  millions  of  New 
Yorkers  and  commuters  are  formidable.  Al- 
most 26.000  employees  are  needed  to  oper- 
ate and  maintain  the  subways.  The  sub- 
ways' operating  costs  this  year,  including 
electricity  charges,  will  total  $271  million, 
about  t64  million  more  than  operating  reve- 
nue. 

The  bus  lines  operated  by  the  city  transit 
authority  employ  another  9,000  persons.  Bus 
operations  cost  $84  million,  and  this  year 
the  lines  will  lose  about  $12  million. 

Transit  authority  expenses,  then,  are  ex- 
pected to  exceed  operating  revenues  this  year 
by  more  than  J76  million. 

Operational  losses  tell  only  part  of  the  dis- 
couraging story:  In  fairness  the  city's  bus 
and  subway  system  should  also  b9  charged 
with  debt  service  on  the  11.25  billion  of  debt 
incurred  by  the  city  on  their  behalf  and  still 
outstanding.  The  principal  and  interest  on 
this  debt  amount  to  tl20  million  Annually. 

Even  If  the  city  suocecls  in  mating  the 
deficit  this  year,  it«  succu  will  be  short- 
lived; for  If  present  reve  'ue  expense  and 
debt  service  flgurea  are  pr  lected  over  the 
next  10  years,  the  transit  authority  may  show 
a  $250  mUUon  deficit  in  1976. 

Although  the  loans  for  capital  Improve- 
ments have  been  sizable,  most  of  the  money 
spent  In  recent  years  has  been  devoted  to 
beating  off  obsolescence.  Despite  minor  al- 
terations and  extensions,  the  quality  of  the 
city's  rail  service  has  not  Improved  substan- 
tially over  the  past  25  years. 

For  example,  anyone  who  has  ridden  the 
Lexington  Avenue  subway  line  during  a 
weekday  rush  hour — particularly  during  the 
summer — will  testify  that  a  second  line  Is  a 
necessity.  Yet  no  progress  has  been  made 
toward  the  construction  of  a  parallel  line  to 
replace  the  dismantled  Third  Avenue  "El." 

In  addition  to  providing  capital  funds  for 
the  buses  and  subways,  the  city  supports  a 
force  of  2,800  transit  police  and  finances  spe- 
cial fare  provisions  for  school  children.  AU 
three  subsidies  will  cost  the  city  $174  mil- 
lion this  year. 

In  plain  terms,  the  city's  supplements  to 
Its  transit  system  with  no  allowance  for  the 
effects  of  Inflation  amount  to  some  14  cents 
per  passenger  per  ride.  If  the  transit  system 
were  to  be  fully  self-supporting,  the  fare  un- 
doubtedly would  be  at  least  30  cents  today 
and  very  likely  60  cents  in  the  forseeable 
future. 

I  beUeve  this  Is  the  logical  point  in  my 
testimony  to  interpose  a  brief  explanation 
of  why  New  York  City  has  not  raised  Its 
15-cent  bus  and  subway  fare: 

First,  a  fare  Increase  would  strike  hardest 
at  the  more  than  1  million  New  Yorkers  who 
earn  lees  than  $4,000  a  year.  To  them,  low- 
cost  public  transportation  Is  not  a  bargain, 
but  an  essential  condition  of  employment. 
It  enables  the  low-paid  employee  to  get  to 
his  Job. 

.^  Moreover,  It  is  not  commonly  recognized 
•hat — with  a  few  limited  exceptions — New 
York's   transit   system   offers   no    transfers. 


People  who  use  both  a  subway  train  and  a 
bus  pay  60  cents  to  get  to  and  from  work. 

A  25-cent  fare  seems  reasonable  in  theory. 
but  In  practice  it  will  mean  an  added  expense 
of  $2  a  week  to  those  passengers  who  use 
both  subways  and  buses  each  day.  Many  of 
those  passengers  are  least  able  to  pay  the 
higher  fare. 

Second,  an  increase  would  drive  many  pas- 
sengers away,  and  the  majority  of  them 
would  turn  to  automobUes.  New  York  City, 
I  think  you  wUl  agree,  should  do  everything 
possible  to  reduce  traffic  congestion.  A 
higher  fare  would  have  the  opposite  effect. 

Third,  even  a  25-cent  fare  would  not  end 
the  operating  loss  of  the  bus  and  subway 
system  for  more  than  a  year  and  It  is  highly 
debatable  whether  such  a  fare  should  be 
charged  at  all. 

Cheap  transportation  for  Its  residents  Is 
as  essential  a  city  service  as  police  protec- 
tion, welfare  assistance,  or  public  education, 
yet  there  is  no  direct  charge  to  the  recipient 
for  these  established  municipal  activities.  I 
do  not  suggest  that  public  transi>ortatlon  be 
free,  but  I  believe  It  can  be  argued  forcibly 
that  an  economical  transp>ortatlon  system  Is 
as  much  in  the  city's  Interest  as  a  free  school 
system. 

Finally,  the  subway  and  bus  fare  must  be 
evaluated  as  part  of  the  whole  transporta- 
tion network.  The  Economic  Development 
Council  of  New  York,  an  association  of  prom- 
inent businessmen,  recognized  the  complex- 
ities involved  when  It  recommended  an  in- 
crease in  the  fare  to  25  cents. 

The  council  advised  the  Increase  only  "if 
there  is  Included  with  this  fare  Increase  a 
zone  system  with  special  short-haul  and 
off-peak-hour  rates  and  free  bus-to-subway 
transfers  to  encourage  subway  use." 

The  adoption  of  zone  fares,  transfers,  and 
special  rates  is  under  study.  As  long-range 
Improvements,  they  may  prove  helpful. 
Without  burdening  this  record  with  a  de- 
tailed exposition  on  the  potential  dllBculUes 
posed  by  these  changes,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  one  of  the  many  ramifications  of  fare 
structure  revision: 

The  distribution  of  New  York  City's  popu- 
lation reflects  a  dependence  of  more  than  a 
half-century  on  a  fixed  fare  for  public  trans- 
Ijortation.  As  a  result,  low  Income  neighbor- 
hoods are  spread  throughout  vast  areas  far 
removed  from  the  centers  of  employment. 

If  bus  and  subway  passengers  pay  zone 
fares  corresponding  to  the  distance  they 
travel,  a  long-standing  ecology  will  be  upset. 
The  effect  upon  both  the  employment  of  '.he 
passengers  and  the  revenues  of  the  transit 
system  must  be  seriously  considered  before 
acting.  Progress,  In  this  case,  may  be  worth- 
while only  If  it  Is  deliberate. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  our  minds  are 
not  closed  to  the  possibility  that  a  transit 
fare  increase  may  be  unavoidable.  I  have 
related  the  arguments  against  a  higher  fare 
both  in  defense  of  my  Intention  to  retain  the 
existing  fare  as  long  as  it  is  feasible,  and  to 
set  forth  the  consequences  of  an  Increase 
more  attuned  to  the  demands  of  a  balance 
sheet  than  to  the  responsibilities  of  a  metro- 
politan government  to  Its  citizens. 

Actually,  the  conditions  In  New  York  are 
such  that  transit  fares  cannot  in  any  real 
sense  reflect  a  direct  relationship  to  the  cost 
or  value  of  the  service  unless  and  until  s 
complete  modernization,  mechanization  and 
further  extension  of  facilities  with  a  gradual 
revision  of  fare  structure  makes  it  possible. 

TES    IMPACT    OP    rEDZ3lALLY    ASSISTED    HIGHWIT 
CONSTBUCTION 

The  postwar  use  of  New  York's  rapid  trans- 
it system  reached  its  peak  in  1948.  Kast 
Side  Manhattan  lost  the  Els  on  Second  and 
Third  Avenues  between  1942  and  1955.  With 
the  exception  of  reconstruction  of  the  Rock- 
away  line  after  it  had  been  acquired  from 
the  Long  Island  Ballroad,  no  major  new  sub- 
way facilities  liave  been  constructed  in  ttie 
past  25  years. 
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As  a  result,  the  changing  city  has  left  the 
subway  system  In  the  absurd  position  of 
devoting  72  percent  of  Its  track  capacity  to 
accommodate  30  percent  of  Manhattan's  ac- 
tive jobs  in  the  area  west  of  Sixth  Avenue, 
while  only  28  percent  of  its  track  capacity 
lies  east  of  Sixth  Avenue  to  transport  peo- 
ple to  70  percent  of  the  Jobs. 

Between  1948  and  1956  some  400,000  per- 
sons stopped  using  rapid  transit  facilities, 
because  of  Job  shifts  or  the  Increased  at- 
tractlvness  of  other  means  of  travel — princi- 
pally private  autos. 

In  1948,  the  bus  and  subway  fare  was  in- 
creased from  5  to  10  cents;  In  1953  it  was 
raised  to  Its  present  15-cent  level.  During 
the  6-year  period,  the  5-day  workweek  be- 
came standard  in  the  city,  and  television 
kept  people  home  during  the  evening. 
These  factors  cut  transit  volumes. 

On  the  highways  leading  to  Manhattan, 
meanwhile  quite  the  opposite  was  happen- 
ing; the  sound  of  bulldozers  and  concrete 
mixers  was  heralding  the  advent  of  the 
automobile  age. 

Consider  these  highway  construction 
figures : 

During  the  9-year  period  from  1933  when 
the  Triborough  Bridge  Authority  was  estab- 
lished to  our  entry  Into  World  War  II,  a 
combination  of  city.  State,  Federal  and  au- 
thority funds  amounting  to  $242  million 
constructed  92.8  miles  of  highways  in  New 
York  City. 

During  the  first  10  years  after  World  War 
n,  the  total  spent  rose  to  $411  million.  It 
financed  construction  of  just  over  60  miles 
of  roads. 

During  the  next  10-year  period  ending  in 
1965  the  totals  were  $701  million  and  70 
miles  of  highway. 

The  total  mileage  completed  to  date  un- 
der both  authority.  Federal,  and  State  fund- 
ing stands  at  224.  The  highways  cost  $1.4 
billion.  Another  123  miles  of  highway  car- 
rying an  estimated  price  tag  of  $1.5  billion 
l8  under  design  for  New  York  City. 

The  imjwct  of  Federal,  State,  and  author- 
ity-sponsored highway  construction,  particu- 
larly in  Manhattan,  can  be  described  better 
with  statistics  than  polemics: 

Since  1932,  the  number  of  passengers  en- 
tering mldtown  Manhattan — which  embraces 
the  city's  major  shopping  and  amusement 
centers — has  almost  doubled.  About  500,- 
000  cars  cross  the  rivers  Into  Manhattan 
every  working  day,  carrying  866,000  drivers 
and  passengers. 

The  city's  transit  system,  It  bears  repeat- 
ing, carries  4.5  million  passengers  dally.  The 
difference  Is  qualitative  as  well  as  quantita- 
tive, for  although  well  over  one-half  of  all 
who  travel  by  raf^enter  the  city  during  the 
rush  hours,  less  than  one-quarter  of  the 
autolsts  feel  compelled  to  do  so.  The  result 
is  that  there  is  no  offpeak  lull  in  mldtown  or 
downtown  Manhattan;  Indeed  traffic  con- 
gestion is  at  Its  heaviest  In  the  mldtown  areas 
between  the  rush  hours  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  each  workday. 

On  crosstown  streets,  those  who  approach 
the  city  at  50  and  60  miles  per  hour  are 
slowed  during  the  noon  hours  to  speeds  under 
3  miles  per  hour.  The  figures  demonstrate 
the  futility  of  subservience  to  the  automobile 
in  the  central  city.  In  mldtown  Manhattan, 
at  least,  the  automobile  has  brought  on  civic 
and  commercial  paralysis. 

The  motor  age  may  have  reached  an  im- 
passe. Disgruntled  motorists  who  would 
much  prefer  to  use  their  cars  now  are  being 
compelled  to  use  rail  forms  of  transit  for 
comparatively  greater  convenience.  Para- 
doxically, an  improvement  in  rail  services 
may  attract  the  marginal  motorist  with  a 
restating  beneficial  effect  on  those  who 
strongly  wish  to  use  their  cars. 

The  myth  has  t>een  fostered  that  the  auto- 
Ist  pays  his  way  in  tolls  and  taxes.  It  Is 
true,  as  I  have  noted,  that  billions  of  tax 
dollars   have   been    used   to   construct   new 


bridges  and  highways,  most  obviously  during 
the  past  20  years. 

While  the  motorist  may  have  helped  to 
pay  for  his  highways,  he  has  at  the  same  time 
created  many  costs  for  the  community  at 
large. 

Freeways  remove  vast  tracts  of  land  from 
city  tax  rolls. 

The  use  of  city  streets  for  parking  In  ef- 
fect subsidizes  motorists  by  as  much  as  $90 
million  a  year. 

City  departments  and  agencies  concerned 
with  problems  caused  exclusively  by  motor- 
ists are  only  partially  compensated  by  in- 
come derived  from  motorists.  The  city's  ex- 
penditures for  highway  and  auto-related  pur- 
poses total  $128.3  mUlion  this  fiscal  year. 
The  outlay  hardly  is  offset  by  motorist-pro- 
duced revenues  of  $78.6  million. 

Counting  only  direct  expenses,  It  ccm  be 
safetly  estimated  that  fully  $100  million  a 
year,  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  New  ' 
York's  current  transit  operating  deficit,  is 
not  recovered  by  the  city  for  services  and 
space  given  over  to  motorists. 

For  New  York  City,  this  has  been  the  legacy 
of  the  automobile  age. 

The  Imbalance  of  the  past  20  years  in  favor 
of  roads  must  be  redressed.  The  massive 
capital  needs  of  mass  transportation  must  be 
supplied.  We  first  must  enlarge  the  present 
system  to  carry  people  where  they  want  to 
go  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  comfort  and 
speed.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  strive  to 
make  the  present  system  attractive  enough 
to  capture  its  desired  share  of  the  total 
transportation  market. 

By  "desired  share,"  I  mean  that  share 
which  represents  the  best  use  of  our  re- 
sources— time,  land,  and  money.  One  illus- 
tration will  explain  better  than  several  gen- 
erallsms. 

A  mile  of  new,  two-track  subway  in  New 
York  today  would  cost  about  $25  million, 
fully  equipped.  It  would  handle  50,000  pas- 
sengers per  hour  at  peak  periods  and  would 
not  consume  any  appreciable  amount  of  real 
estate. 

By  contrast,  a  mile  of  new  arterial  highway 
In  the  city  costs  at  least  as  much,  carries 
about  one-tenth  as  many  people,  and  con- 
sumes about  30  acres  of  taxable  real  estate. 
Once  built,  operating  speeds  are  about  the 
same  and  operating  costs  favor  the  subway 
over  the  private  car. 

In  25  years  the  New  York  subways  have 
not  suffered  a  single  passenger  fatality  due 
to  operational  failure.  I'll  skip  the  obvious 
comparison  with  highways. 

A  satisfactory  prog^ram  for  new  subway 
oonstnictlon  for  New  York  City  and  Its 
suburbs — with  air  conditioning  and  other 
Improvements — would  require  an  expenditure 
of  $4  billion  over  the  next  10  years.  The 
sum  represents  about  40  percent  of  New 
York  City's  entire  capital  budget  for  the 
period.  The  outlay  is  plainly  impossible 
without  large  amounts  of  Federal  funds. 

Federal  aid  to  transportation  has  proper 
precedents  In  the  Federal  support  given  at 
crucial  stages  to  Intercity  railroads,  ocean 
shipping,  aviation,  and  highways. 

I  submit  that  the  case  today  for  Federal 
support  of  urban  mass  transportation  is 
equally  oompelling. 

ENDOKSEIdENT    OT   S.    293S    AI«D   B.    2804 

I  Shall  not  at  this  time  attwnpt  to  recon- 
cile the  different  approaches  taken  in  the 
bUls  sponsored  by  Senator  Javits  and  Sena- 
tor WiLiXAMs,  nor  to  express  a  preference  for 
one  over  the  other.  I  am  more  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  principle,  on  which  each 
bill  Is  based,  that  Federal  support  of  mass 
transportation  Is  essential  not  only  to  our 
cities  but  to  the  entire  Nation. 

Both  bills  are  closely  tied  to  the  ccanmuter 
service  provided  by  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems: 

Senator  Javits  measure  would  authorize 
grants  to  defray  up  to   50   percent  of  the 


operating  deficits  of  a  mass  transportation 
syst«m  arising  from  commuter  service.  Sen- 
ator Williams'  bill,  similarly,  proposes  Fed- 
eral grants  to  meet  up  to  two-thirds  of  the 
operating  deficits  attributable  to  commuter 
usage. 

The  service  given  commuters  by  New  York 
City's  public  transportation  was  docu- 
mented, I  believe,  in  my  review  of  the  city's 
transit  operations.  In  view  of  the  close  at- 
tention the  bills  give  to  commuter  patron- 
age, however,  I  feel  obliged  to  stress  the 
commuter's  close  Involvement  with  our 
transportation  network. 

A  widespread  misconception  envisions  the 
typical  commuter  as  a  man  in  a  gray  flannel 
suit  who  rides  the  New  Haven  Railroad  from 
Connecticut  to  Orand  Central  Station  and 
either  walks  or  takes  a  taxi  to  his  office. 
The  picture  is  unfair  to  the  city's  bus  and 
subway  system. 

Let's  examine  a  few  typical  commuters 
who  work  in  Manhattan's  central  business 
district. 

The  flrgt  commuter  lives  on  Long  Island, 
works  on  tManhattan's  East  Side.  His  wife 
drives  him  to  the  Long  Island  Btallroad  sta- 
tion where  he  catches  his  train  to  Penn 
Station  on  Manhattan's  West  Side.  He  now 
takes  two' subway  trains  to  get  to  l^^  place 
of  work:  the  IRT  Wert  Side  Line  to  Times 
Square,  then  the  shuttle  to  Orand  Central 
Station :  And  then  if  his  office  is  much  above 
42d  Street,  he  may  take  either  the  Lexing- 
ton Avenue  subway  or  a  Manhattan  Avenue 
bus. 

During  rush  hours  another  way  for  him 
to  get  to  the  East  Side  eliminates  the  back- 
track from  Penn  Station.  He  can  take  a 
Long  Island  train  to  the  Hunters  Point 
terminal  In  Queens;  from  there  walk  up  a 
long  flight  of  stairs  and  cross  the  street  to 
the  IRT  Flushing  Line.  Upon  reaching 
Grand  Central,  he  must  again  change  trains 
to  travel  north  or  south  along  the  East 
Side — or  walk. 

A  commuter  from  Westchester  or  Con- 
necticut to  Manhattan's  West  Side  faoes  the 
same  problem  as  the  commuter  from  Long 
Island  to  the  East  Side.  Furthermore,  he 
must  put  up  with  the  storied  unpredictabU- 
ity   of  the  New  Haven  Railroad. 

Perhaps  the  worst  traveling  problem  Is 
faced  by  commuters  who  take  the  Krie- 
Lackawanna  Railroad  from  New  Jersey.  A 
traveler  who  works  In  mldtown  and  uses  this 
line  Is  carried  to  Hoboken,  N.J.,  where  he 
must  switch  to  a  ferry  or  a  Port  Authority 
Trans-Hudson  train.  For  all  points  on 
Manhattan's  East  Side  and  all  points  north 
of  34th  Street  on  the  West  Side,  he  probably 
will  use  a  subway  or  a  bus  also. 

The  Illustrations  only  describe  the  day-to- 
day dependence  of  commuters  on  New  York 
City's  transportation  facilities.  I  submit 
that  the  dependence  goes  well  beyond  the 
Immediate  service  the  commuter  can  obtain 
for  a  token. 

Many  commuters  owe  their  livelihoods  to 
New  York  City's  rapid  transit  system.  The 
affluence  of  Manhattan's  business  district  has 
its  roots  underground.  In  the  subways  that 
deliver  the  bodies  and  the  brains  to  the  steel 
and  glass  towers  representing  the  city's 
wealth. 

The  subways  carry  the  manpower  and  the 
skills  needed  to  maintain  and  stimulate  the 
economy  of  a  city  and  of  a  metropolitan 
region.  When  subsidies  to  the  subway  sys- 
tem are  under  consideration.  It  should  be 
noted  that  for  many  years  the  subways  have 
been  subsidizing  New  York  City  and  the 
three-State  area  surrounding  It.  The  pres- 
ent state  of  the  system  suggests  that  the 
scale  of  Its  subsidy  to  Metropolitan  New  York 
has,  if  anything,  been  too  generous. 

I  shall  conclude  quickly:  Federal  as- 
sistance to  the  Nation's  public  transporta- 
tion systems  Is  long  overdue:  It  is  vital  to 
the  economic  health  and  social  well-being  of 
the  two  of  every  three  Americans  who  al- 
ready live  In  and  around  our  cities. 
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It    Hertz    can    put    the    motorUt    In    the 

driver  s  seat,  the  least  the  F«<leral  Oovem- 
ment  can  do  U  to  give  th«  straphanger  a 
aghting   chance   at   a   subway  seat. 

Thank  you  Jor  permitting  me  ~t^  testify. 
New  Y  orlc  City  wishes  you  luck  In  preeentlnig 
this   legislation  to  the  Senate. 


THE    NEW    ACCOUNTING;    "RECON- 
STRUCT  YOXTR   BOOKS" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ooodell]  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr,  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
ihe  key  provLslons  of  the  Opportunity 
Crusade.  H.R.  13378,  requires  preaudlts 
to  Insure  proper  accounting  procedures 
before  poverty  money  Is  granted  to  a 
community  action  agency  The  need  for 
.such  a  requirement  would  seem  obvious, 
yet  money  has  been  shoveled  forth  from 
Washington  without  proper  accounting 
.^feguards 

HARYOU.  in  New  York  City,  is  bad 
enough  where  the  suspended  Director 
has  been  trying  to  reconstruct  the  books 
for  the  past  6  months  so  auditors  can 
find  out  where  more  than  S60O0OO  has 
Etone.  Los  Angeles  may  be  in  even  worse 
shape  How  many  citizens  are  given  the 
right  to  reconstruct  their  books  when 
Interriai  Revenue  calls? 

Accumulated  evidence  Indicates  gross 
fiscal  irresponsibility,  during  the  first 
years  activity  of  the  Economic 
and  Youth  Opportunitie.s  Agency — 
EYOA — the  Los  Angeles  comm'onity 
action  agency  OEO,  GAO  and  private 
auditors  have  been  swarming  over 
EYOAs  books  for  months  without  an- 
nounced results  Serious  allegations 
have  been  made  about  the  financial  ac- 
countability of  the  EYOA  It  has  been 
charged  that: 

First.  EYOA  did  not  have  records 
identifying  where  OEO  funds  had  been 
spent. 

Second  Funds  had  been  expended  for 
.subc-ontracts  that  had  not  been  approved 
or  had  been  improperly  approved. 

Third.  Funds  were  being  commingled. 

Fourth.  There  has  been  a  lack  of  sup- 
porting documentation  for  voucher 
clatm.s. 

Following  a  Subcommittee  on  Poverty 
Investigation  of  the  liOS  Angeles  p<:A'erty 
program,  Chairman  Adam  C  Powell 
said  there  is  "evidence  of  mismanage- 
ment and  fiscal  dishonesty  in  the  pro- 
gram "  Several  OEO  audit  reports  have 
indicated  that  Los  Angeles  records  were 
In  "bad  shape."  In  the  House  hearings 
this  year.  Mr  Nathan  Cutler,  Director  of 
OEOs  Audit  Division,  said  the  EYOA's 
violation  of  letter  of  credit  prrxredures 
"could  lead  to  more  loose  practices  than 
we  observed." 

Mr  Speaker,  It  is  the  obligation  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  make 
a  full  disclosure  of  the  facts.  Waste  and 
diversion  of  poverty  money  annoys  and 
frustrates  the  taxpayer;  it  infuriates  ihs' 
poor.  How  can  poverty  oCQcIals  explain, 
for  Instance,  a  full-time  ofBcial  in  the 
l>xs  Angeles  city  school  system,  Wliliam 
C  Rivera,  being  paid  $75  a  day  for  28 
days — a  total  of  $2.100 — by  the  commu- 
nity action  agency  during  a  period  when 


he  was  supposedly  earning  overtime  pay 
from  the  Los  Angeles  City  school  funds? 
Mr.  Speaker,  why  Is  It  that  every  other 
agency  of  Oovemment  must  account  for 
Its  funds,  but  poverty  sigencles  expect  to 
be  given  a  blank  check?  It  is  time  the 
American  pecH^le  were  given  some  an- 
swers. It  Is  time  the  poor,  especially, 
were  given  some  answers.  It  Is  time  for 
a  true  Opportunity  Crusade  that  will 
minimize  such  abuses  and  get  the  poverty 
money  where  It  will  effectively  help  the 
poor. 

PARLIAMENTARIANS  SHOULD  FACE 
UP   TO   LOOMING  NATO  CRISIS 

The  SPE1AB[ER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pindlby]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  re- 
port Is  my  own  personal  Im^presslon  of 
the  1965  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Con- 
ference— NPC — which  I  was  privileged 
to  attend  as  a  U.S.  delegate.  It  was  held 
October  4-9  at  the  Parte  Sheraton  Hotel 
In  New  York  City. 

Attention  centered  on  a  report  by  the 
Rapporteur  of  the  Political  Committee, 
Monsieur  Boscher,  of  France.  Judging 
by  the  speeches  which  followed  its  pres- 
entation to  the  Conference,  it  reflected 
the  policies  of  the  French  Government 
more  than  a  consensxis  of  the  Political 
Committee.  It  was  not  approved  by  the 
Committee  but  was  nevertheless  praised 
by  it  and  passed  on  to  the  plenary  ses- 
sion together  with  two  recommendations 
which  were,  in  general,  at  odds  with  its 
gist. 

This  strange  action  is  more  noteworthy 
if  one  is  aware  that  the  Rapporteur 
onUtted  important  matter  which  the 
Committee  had,  at  its  between-confer- 
ences  meeting  last  May,  specifically  re- 
quested him  to  Include,  and  also  that  it 
omitted  any  reference  to  four  relevant 
resolutions  of  the  preceding — 1964 — 
conference. 

Requested  by  the  Committee  but 
omitted  by  the  Rapporteur  was  the  refu- 
tation of  a  ministerial  communique  of 
May  1965  impljring  "continuing  progress 
in  political  consultation  within  the  alli- 
ance," and  also  an  expression  of  regret 
concerning  the  absence  of  any  reference 
to  relations  between  the  Council  and 
NPC  "which  had  done  everything  In  Its 
power  to  bring  about  such  consultation." 

Also  omitted  was  any  reference  to  the 
Conference's  desire  to  obtain  "consulta- 
tive status"  with  respect  to  the  NATO 
Council.  This  is  especially  noteworthy 
because  M.  Boscher  was  a  member  of  a 
special  committee  established  by  the  Par- 
liamentarians at  their  eighth — 1962 — 
annusd  Conference  "to  study  and  sub- 
mit recommendations,  with  the  assist- 
ance and  counsel  of  the  Atlantic  Insti- 
tute on  a  constitution  for  a  consultative 
Atlantic  Assembly  as  called  for  by  the 
Declaration  of  Paris." 

One  of  the  unmentloned  prior  resolu- 
tions recommended  discussions  among 
Parliamentarians  be  undertaken  looking 
toward  the  creation  of  an  Atlantic  Con- 
sultative Assembly ;  smother  took  note  of 
the  long  outstanding  problem  of  control 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  recommended 


that  all  interested  governments  explore 
the  various  proposals  In  this  field  and 
apply  certain  recognized  principles. 

Was  this  Indulgent  attitude  toward  the 
Boscher  Report  a  reflection  of  wide- 
spread concern  to  avoid  possible  offense 
to  French  delegates  or  was  It  the  reflec- 
tion of  a  consensus  which  the  commit- 
teemen were  unwilling  to  express  openly 
lest  It  offend  the  United  States. 

BOSCHER  REPOBT 

In  essence  the  Boscher  report  ccm- 
cluded  that: 

First.  There  is  now  a  permanent  divi- 
sion among  the  allies  on  NATO's  politi- 
cal and  strategic  concepts. 

Second.  An  Integrated  defense  com- 
munity Is  a  daring  Interpretation  of  the 
"all  for  one  and  one  for  all"  commit- 
ment. Military  problems  cannot  be  con- 
sidered objectively  and  constructively 
unless  the  political  framework  essential 
for  their  solution  has  been  mapped  out. 
Nuclear  effectiveness  requires  not  part- 
nership but  absolute  imity  of  decision. 

Third.  No  country  should  be  placed  in 
the  position  of  risking  its  existence  with- 
out having  participated  in  and  accepted 
the  decisions  which  may  Jeopardize  that 
exlstenjfi.  No  member  of  the  alliance 
sh0itfC%erce  another,  and  a  coimtry's 
rfeht  to  oe  listened  to  must  not  be  meas- 
ured by  Its  material  or  military  strength. 

Fourth.  To  be  practical,  the  alliance 
must  consist  of  two  equal  partners,  one 
American  and  one  European.  The  Euro- 
pean partner  must  include  Britain,  and 
since  European  union  has  not  been  ob- 
tained it  must  flrst  be  promoted.  Each 
of  the  pillars  will  be  able  to  decide  its 
own  policy  but  the  ties  binding  them  will 
provide  the  strongest  military  deterrent 
the  world  has  ever  known  and  render 
intercontinental  integration  urmeces- 
sary. 

fifth.  Even  a  conventional  alliance 
presupposes  peacetime  coordination  of 
strategic  aims  and  operational  planning. 
Little  progress  In  thLs  respect  has  been 
made.  Joint  operational  planning  would 
Immediately  promote  greater  unity 
among  the  allies.  It  should  Include  de- 
tailed study  of  practical  instances  such 
as  a  possible  revolt  by  the  population  of 
East  Grermany,  and  simultaneous  attacks 
on  the  northern  and  southern  flanks  of 
NATO  which  are  now  Inadequately  de- 
fended. Nuclear  production  and  re- 
search should  be  coordinated.  The  ab- 
sence of  such  joint  operational  plarming 
justifies  the  existence  of  national  nu- 
clear deterrent  forces. 

Sixth.  The  NATO  countries  carmot  re- 
main Indifferent  to  U.S.  actions  in  South 
Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 
First,  because  the  governments  of  the 
developing  countries  confuse  U.S.  policy 
with  NATO  policy  and  second,  the  policy 
of  armed  Intervention  in  non-NATO 
areas  may  result  in  responsibility  being 
laid  on  all  allied  countries.  Jurisdiction 
of  the  alliance  must  be  worldwide — at 
least,  allies  with  worldwide  Interests 
should  consult  together  on  such  problems. 
The  biggest  h&zard  Is  that  the  war  In 
Vietnam  will  eventually  bring  about  a 
confrontation  of  the  mlUtary  forces  of 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  with  those 
of  the  United  States. 
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Seventh.  The  main  problem  is  the  ad- 
justment of  NATO  to  the  political  and 
military  circumstances  of  today.  The 
enemy  will  profit  from  NATO's  divisions 
and  the  uncommitted  ooimtries  will  mis- 
interpret the  real  aim  of  the  alliance,  un- 
less the  free  countries  coordinate  their 
policies.  Existing  opportimltles  for  re- 
organizing the  alliance  should  be  taken 
without  striving  for  perfection. 

Although  NATO  cannot  yet  act  aa  a  United 
States  ot  free  nations.  It  m\ut  coordinate 
and  decide  which  are  the  vital  Intereste 
which  the  free  world  must  defend  outside  of 
Its  own  boundaries. 

NATO    RETOSM 

Submitted  separately  to  the  Confer- 
ence was  the  report  of  the  Working 
Party  on  the  Reform  of  NATO.  In  es- 
sence this  report  proposes  four  possible 
solutions  for  reforming  NATO  and  sug- 
gests the  Working  Party  imdertake  fur- 
ther research  after  sensing  the  will  of 
the  Conference. 

The  flrst  solution  proposed  is  that 
NATO  carry  on  as  at  present  with  cer- 
tain vital  reforms  of  Its  present  struc- 
ture. The  second  is  to  establish  what  is 
called  a  two- tier  system  in  NATO — one 
tier  of  nations  which  agree  to  Integrate 
their  forces  and  another  of  nations  which 
wish  to  afaiiate  but  not  integrate.  A  third 
is  the  two-pillar  approach  which  requires 
the  development  of  a  European  defense 
commimlty  including  Great  Britain,  and 
of  course,  completely  integrated,  which 
would  then  form  an  alliance  with  the 
United  States.  Canada  Is  here  ignored. 
The  fourth  solution  is  for  a  French - 
German  union  which  would  then  join 
with  other  coimtrles  such  as  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  United  States,  and  Canada  with 
an  Integrated  high  command  but  no  in- 
tegration of  lower  echelon  forces.  Little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  fourth  in  ple- 
nary session. 

PUCNAKT   DEBATE 

There  were  numerous  comments  on  the 
Boscher  r^x)rt  including  a  considerable 
consensus  on  the  following  points: 

NATO  has  been  effective  militarily  but 
not  politically. 

NATO  planning  has  been  superficial 
and  inadequately  shared. 

Political  Integration  of  Eiirope  Is  a  pre- 
condition to  a  stronger  Atlantic  com- 
munity. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  continuing  to  fos- 
ter disunity  of  the  NATO  allies. 

Concrete  proposals  for  reform  should 
replace  the  present  complaints. 
aEsoLtnnoNs  and  CErngint 
poLmcAi, 

The  Political  Committee  presented  two 
recommendations  and  three  resolutions 
all  of  which  were  adopted  by  the  Con- 
ference without  change. 

The  flrst  recommendation  was  that 
"NATO  goverrunents  keep  up  their  efforts 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  coordina- 
tion of  their  poUcles  and  their  forces,  the 
condition  necessary  to  the  development 
of  a  conmion  military  philosophy."  It 
recommended  further  that  special  at- 
tention be  paid  immediately  to  the  prob- 
lem of  poUtical  and  operational  plan- 
ning. 


The  preamble  to  this  recommendation 
observes  that: 

First.  There  is  still  a  need  for  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization; 

Second.  The  strength  of  the  alliance  is 
directly  dependent  on  the  efforts  "nat- 
urally sufficiently  combined,  coordinated 
and  Integrated  which  each  of  the  mem- 
ber nations  agrees  to  make  in  the  service 
of  solidarity;" 

Third.  True  solidarity  must  assert  it- 
self by  implementing  ever  more  strongly 
in  deeds  a  respect  for  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  of  the  nations; 

Fourth.  Balance  in  the  Alliance  can 
be  established  only  by  internal  associa- 
tion of  the  American  and  European 
forces. 

Fifth.  Solidarity  of  the  free  peoples 
must  extend  beyond  the  geographical 
area  covered  by  the  treaty. 

A  companion  recommendation  ap- 
proves the  existing  military  organization 
of  NATO  and  proposes  that  discussions 
be  continued  in  the  NATO  Coimcil  on 
whether  or  not  any  changes  are  required 
In  the  basic  allocation  of  responsibilities 
and  burdens  in  the  light  of  the  changes 
m  the  political  and  strategic  situation 
which  have  developed  since  its  establish- 
ment. This  is  a  retrogression  from  the 
1964  recommendation  that  a  study  of  the 
reform  of  NATO  should  Inmiedlately  be 
undertaken  at  council  level. 

One  of  the  political  resolutions  re- 
gretted the  lack  of  progress  in  creating 
an  Atlantic  Consultative  Assembly,  re- 
called the  terms  of  its  1964  recommen- 
dation on  this  subject — one  of  those 
ignored  by  the  Rapporteur — and  in- 
structed its  Political  Committee  to  pre- 
I>are  a  report  on  the  possibility  of  con- 
verting the  NPC  into  an  official  con- 
sultative assembly. 

These  1964  and  1965  Conference  ac- 
tions are  in  sharp  contrast  to  action 
taken  in  the  1962  Coiiference  which  rec- 
ommended. In  addition  to  appropriate 
action  by  national  governments,  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  committee  of  the 
Conference  to  study  and  submit  recom- 
mendations with  the  assistance  of  the 
Atlantic  Institute  on,  flrst,  a  charter  for 
a  consultative  Atlantic  assembly ;  second, 
its  precise  powers  and  functions;  third, 
its  association  with  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment; and,  fourth,  creation  of  a  perma- 
nent high  council  and  other  institutions 
as  called  for  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 
Apparently  the  NPC  has  not  recovered 
from  the  report  of  that  Special  Com- 
mittee which  concluded  that  "senior 
OECD  and  NATO  ofBclals"  disapproved 
of  its  objective — and  that  a  protocol  to 
the  treaty  would  be  required. 

In  this  connection  it  Is  of  interest  to 
recall  that  In  the  interim  between  the 
flrst  and  second  Parliamentarians'  Con- 
ference in  1956,  5,000  members  of  the 
parliaments  of  the  15  NATO  countries 
were  polled  to  elicit  their  views  on  co- 
operation within  the  alliance.  Al- 
though less  than  20  percent  replied,  a 
majority  of  these  favored  the  establish- 
ment of  a  consultative  parliamentary 
assembly. 

Thus  after  10  years  of  operation,  the 
NPC  Is  still  essentially  talking  only  to 
itself  and  studying  the  "possibility"  of 


establishing  a  consultative  Atlantic  as- 
sembly. 

A  small  paradox  is  discernible  here  in 
that  the  chief  obstacle  to  converting  the 
NPC  into  a  consultative  assembly  ap- 
pears to  be  the  desire  to  have  it  serve 
both  NATO  and  OECD.  The  crux  of  the 
obstacle  is  the  fact  that  OECD  Includes, 
In  addition  to  the  NATO  nations,  several 
nations  which  object  to  participating  in 
an  assembly  which  deals  with  military 
defense.  The  paradox  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  creation  of  OECD  from  the 
OEEC  in  1961  received  considerable  Im- 
petus from  the  Atlantic  Congress  of  1959 
which  was  largely  sponsored  by  the  NPC. 

Another  political  resolution  instructs 
the  Working  Party  on  the  reform  of 
NATO  to  submit  its  final  report  at  the 
annual  plenary  session  of  the  NPC  to 
be  held  in  the  autumn  of  1966.  at  the 
latest. 

This  Working  Party  had  been  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  a  resolution 
of  the  previous — 1964 — Conference  in 
order  to  contribute  to  a  study  of  the  re- 
form of  NATO  it  recommended  be  under- 
taken by  the  North  Atlantic  Council. 
Whether  or  not  the  Council  did  any- 
thing on  this  was  not  discussed  In  last 
October's  Conference. 

KCONOMIC 

In  the  economic  .field,  important  NPC 
recommendations  called  for: 

One.  Conclusion  of  the  Kennedy  round 
of  tariff  negotiations  as  scheduled  before 
July  1,  1967,  and  even  further  efforts  to 
Increase  trade  between  NATO  countries. 

Two.  Western  countries  to  coordinate 
within  the  framework  of  OECD  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  their  trade  and 
finance  policies  toward  developing  coxm- 
tries — this  to  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to 
help  the  developirjg  countries  while  at 
the  same  time  preserving  existing  inter- 
national bodies  in  the  field  of  trade. 

Third.  Giving  authority  to  the  Special 
Committee  on  Developing  NATO  Coun- 
tries, which  was  established  at  the  1964 
conference,  to  set  up  working  parties 
with  representatives  from  Greece  and 
Tiu-key  of  private  enterprise  and  of  tech- 
nical and  engineering  institutes  for  the 
specific  projects  being  undertaken  by  the 
Special  Committee;  and  to  give  author- 
ity to  the  working  parties  to  conduct 
seminars  on  the  business,  financial  and 
legal  aspect*  of  economic  development 
and  tourism. 

The  recommendation  involving  OECD 
merits  special  comment.  Conversion  of 
OEEC  into  OECD  preempted  NATO's 
broad  economic  functions.  And,  so  far, 
more  Impwrtance  has  been  attached  to 
the  inclusion  of  four  non-NATO  coun- 
tries— Ireland.  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland;  total  population  about  55 
million — In  economJc  collaboration  than 
is  attached  to  strengthening  NATO  by 
broadening  Its  functional  scope. 

Proliferation  of  overlapping  institu- 
tions— Benelux,  OECD.  CE.  NATO. 
WEU,  EFTA.  EEC,  ECSC,  and  Eur- 
atom — It  would  seem.  Is  not  regarded  as 
nearly  so  dangerous  as  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

Since  there  is  no  organization  which 
brings  together  parliamentary  represent- 
atives  of   all   the   OECD   nations,  the 
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NATO  Parliaint'iuaMaiis  have  been  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  the  OECD  just 
a^  chough  they  have  the  same  relation 
to  it  as  they  have  to  NATO.  They  even 
asked  the  non-NATO  OECD  countries 
to  send  observers  to  the  1964  Conference 
but  tills  did  not  happen.  And  although 
that  Conference  recommended  to  the 
OECD  the  desirability  of  closer  coordi- 
nation between  its  work  and  that  of 
NPC's  Economic  Committee  the  report 
of  the  committee  does  not  mention 
this — nor  the  outcome. 

Augmenting  the  authority  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Developing  NATO 
Couulries — third  resolution  above — ex- 
U'Uds  work  begun  at  the  1963  Confer- 
^:.(e  which  takes  the  Parliamentarians 
beyond  the  consultative  field  and  gives 
:t;em  ;'esp<,)!i.sibilit:es  paralleling  those 
of  LTS'ESCO  and  OECD. 

This  cjideavor  was  doubtless  adopted 
due  to  tlae  pre\ious  success  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Committee  in  establishing  a  $35 
million  private  company  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. The  new  project  involves  the  pro- 
motion of  private  and  public  enterprise 
by  an  agency  of  the  Committee  financed 
by  the  Ford  Foundation.  How  this  ac- 
cords with  the  purpose  of  the  NPC — "an 
informal  link  between  the  NATO  au- 
thorities and  the — various — parlia- 
ments"— Is  not  clear. 

Although  the  report  of  the  Economic 
Committee  mentioned  recommendations 
of  three  previous  conferences  regarding 
cixirdlnation  of  NATO  countries'  policies 
affectinK  their  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc, 
no  action  was  recommended  or  taken  at 
this  Conference  Pertinent  to  this  was 
a  statemer.t  by  U.S.  Representative 
Chamberlain  in  plenary  session  that  free 
world  trade  is  double  the  total  Commu- 
nist bioc  trade  with  North  Vietnam 

Neither  the  report  nor  the  r(^"ommen- 
d^itlons  of  the  Economic  Committee 
dealt  with  economic  matters  of  primary 
interest  to  the  North  Atlantic  Council, 
.as  implied  by  the  functions  of  NATO's 
Economic  and  Finance  Division.  These 
are: 

First  The  nonmllitary  aspects  of 
NATO  defense  orcantzation: 

Second  Economic  matters  of  concern 
to  the  alliance  as  such; 

Third  Financial  aspects  of  defense  by 
country :  and 

Fourth  Statistical  aporaLsal  of  coun- 
tn-  defense  efforts 

SCIINTIFIC     AND     TECHNICAL 

In  the  technical  field,  the  Conference 
recommended: 

~^irst.  That  NATO  endeavor  to  reach 
international  agreement — presumably 
worldwide — relative  to  the  upper  limits 
of  the  sovereignty  of  states,  and  the  lower 
lunits  of  outer  space, 

Second.  That  the  NATO  organization 
lake  action  to  provide  assistance  in  the 
field  of  advanced  fishing  technology;  and 
that  NATO  nations  give  increasing  sup- 
port to  OECD,  ICNEAF,  ICNAF,  and 
ICES  in  this  field— the  Scientific  and 
Technical  Committee  report  noted  the 
advanced  status  of  these  fishing  tech- 
ruques  of  Soviet  fishermen.  The  ICES  is 
the  Internationa!  Council  for  the  Ex- 
ploration of  the  Sea.  Its  members  in- 
clude Belgium,  Denmark.  Dahomey,  Pin- 


land,  Prance,  Germany,  Iceland,  Ireland. 
Italy,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Poland, 
Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,  United  King- 
dom, and  the  U.S,S.R.  The  ICNEAF  Is 
the  International  Commission  for  the 
North  East  Atlantic  Fishries.  It  has  the 
same  membership  as  the  ICEiS  except 
that  it  does  not  include  Dfihomey,  Pin- 
land  and  lUly.  The  ICNAF  is  the  Inter- 
national Commission  for  the  North  West 
Atlantic  Fisheries.  Its  members  are  the 
same  as  the  ICES,  except  that  it  dbes  not 
include  Belglimi,  Dahomey,  Finland, 
Ireland,  Netherlands,  Sweden,  but  does 
include  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Third.  That  NATO  nations  cooperate 
in  the  development  of  oceanographic  re- 
search equipment. 

The  report  of  the  Scientific  and  Tech- 
nical Committee  noted  "that  every  proj- 
ect put  forward  by — the  STC — has  been 
both  taken  imder  advisement  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  member  countries  and 
also  partly  carried  out  already."  How- 
ever, it  provided  no  clue  as  to  what  ac- 
tion stemmed  from  its  incisive  1964  rec- 
ommendation to  "appropriate  national 
and  international  institutions"  to  under- 
take "scientific  studies"  of  the  "natiu-e 
of  sources  of  conflicts  in  international 
life."  Under  "Preparatory  Work,"  It  did 
include  a  report  on  "Research  on  Inter- 
national Conflict"  by  U.S.  Representative 
Peter  W.  Rodino. 

In  the  ctiltural  field,  the  NPC  recom- 
mended: ^ 

First.  That  national  educatiori  au- 
thorities and  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation support  the  creation  of  an  inter- 
national university  entrance  examina- 
tion and  seek  mutual  acceptance '  by 
universities  of  diplomas  and  foreign 
study ; 

Second.  That  the  NATO  Secretariat, 
as  informed  by  the  national  govern- 
ments, provide  the  Conference  with  an 
account  of  previous  years'  activities  in 
cultural  and  information  matters; 

Third.  That  educational  officials,  pri- 
vate foimdations  and  scholars  give  pri- 
ority to  establishing  better  educational 
programs  to  qualify  teachers  for  study 
of  problems,  organizations  and  ideals  of 
the  North  Atlantic  area; 

Fourth.  That  a  study  commission  be 
created  on  the  feasibility  of  establish- 
ing a  center  for  training  civil  servants, 
and  economic  and  social  administrators 
of  ail  nations — in  cooperation  with 
OECD  governments. 

MtUTAKT 

In  the  military  field : 

First.  That  NATO  nations  take  steps 
to  discover  the  most  promising  fields  for 
common  production  of  defense  material; 

Second.  That  the  NATO  Defense  Col- 
lege include  in  its  program  study  of  the 
principles,  work  and  effects  of  the  Ger- 
man School  for  Military  Leadership, 
Psychology,  and  Morale,  and  the  German 
Parliamentary  Commissioner  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  similar  institutions 
within  the  alliance. 

The  Conference  reafirmed  Its  convic- 
tion that  more  must  be  done  to  combine 
the  military,  industrial,  and  political  re- 
sources of  the  alliance  rather  than  to 
engage  in  mutual  competition — and  es- 


tablish a  special  committee  on  this  to 
report  its  conclusions  at  the  1966  Con- 
ference. 

BtTDCET   AND   ELECTION 

A  budget  of  approximately  $220,000 
was  adopted  for  1966.  The  $20,000  in- 
crease over  last  year,  was  roughly  allo- 
cated as  follows:  About  $8,000  for  ad- 
ditional staff,  another  $8,000  for  premises 
and  equipment  and  about  $4,000  for  in- 
creased travel  and  other  ancillary  ad- 
ministrative expense. 

Mr.  J.  Scares  de  Fonseca  of  Portugal, 
the  First  Vice  President  was  elected 
President  for  1966  in  accordance  with 
the  "ladder"  system  of  recent  years.  Mr. 
Jean-Eudes  Dube  of  Canada  was  elected 
First  Vice  President. 

By  the  rules  Mr.  Moreau  de  Melen,  the 
retiring  President  automatically  becomes 
a  Vice  President  and  Lord  Crathome  of 
Great  Britain  retires  from  the  Vice-Pres- 
idency. Two  other  Vice  Presidents  are 
Mr.  George  Kliesing  of  Germany  and  Mr. 
Wayne  Hays  of  the  United  States.  M. 
Jean  Chamant  of  Prance  was  reelected 
Treasurer. 

FOR    DELEGATES    TO    PONDER 

Of  23  actions  resolved  or  recommended 
at  this  meeting  only  two  were  directed 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Council  and  only 
one  to  NATO.  In  1964  there  were  25 
total  actions  with  6  directed  to  the  Coun- 
cil and  3  to  NATO  generally.  In  1963 
these  figures  were  26,  8,  and  3.  Will  thla 
trend  continue? 

If  the  North  Atlantic  Coimcil  pays 
any  attention  whatever  to  the  work  of 
the  parliamentarians  there  is  little  evi- 
dence in  the  speeches,  reports  and  de- 
bates of  the  Conference  to  indicate 
awareness  of  this.  Neither  did  the  Sec- 
retary General  referred  to  previous  action 
as  had  been  the  prior  practice.  In  addi- 
tion, no  representative  of  the  military 
structure  of  NATO  appeared  at  this 
year's  conference  as  has  been  customary 
in  the  past. 

Likewise,  at  this  Conference  only  one 
recommendation  was  directed  to  NATO 
governments.  In  1964  the  figure  was  two 
and  in  1963,  three.  If  this  trend  con- 
tinues it  may  also  be  expected  that  future 
Conferences  will  not  direct  recommenda- 
tions to  NATO  governments. 

If  this  be  the  case,  to  whom  will  NPC 
recommendations  be  directed?  At  this 
Conference,  eight  resolutions  were  di- 
rected to  NATO  nations — as  distinct  from 
their  governments.  In  1964  this  figure 
was  three  and  in  1963,  five.  Some  recom- 
mendations were  directed  to  nations  out- 
side NATO,  others  to  agencies  of  govern- 
ment, still  other  to  private  institutions 
and  to  scholars. 

Although  many  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  parliamentarians  are  sim- 
ilar and  in  some  cases  almost  identical  to 
their  previous  recommendations,  there  is 
a  notable  tendency  in  the  reports  of  the 
committees  to  omit  or  gloss  over  the  re- 
sults of  such  previous  action.  This  may 
be  due  in  part  to  a  weakness  of  procedure 
as  implied  by  a  recommendation  of  the 
standing  committee  at  the  1963  Con- 
ference to  the  effect  that  information  on 
the  results  of  recommendations  adopted 
by  it  should  be  supplied  to  the  rap- 
porteurs of  its  committees  within  8 
months  of  the  end  of  the  Conference. 
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The  same  inference  Is  readily  drawn 
from  a  Political  Committee  resolution  in 
1963,  to  the  effect  that  a  Rapporteur 
General  be  appointed  to  keep  the  con- 
ference and  all  its  committees  continu- 
ally informed  of  the  work  in  progress  and 
to  keep  an  annual  summary  and  report 
of  the  work  of  the  conference  and  even 
of  the  problems  and  policies  of  NATO 
itself.  In  order  to  do  this,  its  Secretary 
General  was  empowered  to  recruit  addi- 
tional staff  needed  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  the  reforms.  Tliis,  of  course,  de- 
pended upon  the  receipt  of  additional 
fiscal  resources  from  the  national  gov- 
ernments. 

Although  the  NATO  Parliamentarians 
Conference  was  inspired  by  the  Consiilt- 
ative  Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe 
and  although  some — about  16 — of  the 
delegates  to  the  NPC  are  also  delegates 
to  the  Council  of  Europe  there  are  sev- 
eral important  distinctions  between 
them.  In  the  Consultative  Assembly  of 
the  Council  of  EJurope,  representatives 
are  apportioned  among  the  nations,  are 
seated  alphabetically  in  semicircular 
rows  facing  the  chair,  and  vote  as  in- 
dividuals. Groupings  tend  to  be  on  a 
basis  of  adherence  to  principles. 

In  the  NATO  Parliamentarians,  there 
is  no  evidence  of  such  grouping — the 
delegations  are  seated  separately  around 
tlie  table  by  country.  Voting  power  is 
allocated  to  delegations  rather  than  to 
delegates,  both  in  committee  and  in  plen- 
ary session. 

NPC  voting  is  further  complicated  by 
the  appointment  of  numbers  of  delegates 
not  commensiu-ate  with  voting  strength, 
thus  for  example,  Belgium  with  a  voting 
strength  of  7  had  4  delegates.  Prance 
with  a  strength  of  18  had  19  delegates, 
the  United  States  with  a  strength  of  36 
had  18  delegates,  Tui-key  with  a  strength 
of  10  had  2  delegates.  Of  course  voting 
by  delegation  was  never  resorted  to — at 
least  in  public  sessions — but  even  when 
unanimity  does  not  exist  it  is  difficult  to 
appraise  tfl&  meaning  of  the  vote.  For 
example,  in  the  one  case  where  there  was 
not  unanimity,  the  vote  was  35  for,  16 
against,  and  2  abstentions.  With  an  un- 
even distribution  of  absences  from  dele- 
gations, it  is  thus  impossible  from  the 
vote  count  alone  to  determine  the  true 
nature  of  the  dissent  and  abstentions. 

Within  the  committees  this  peculiarity 
was  compounded  by  a  disproportionate 
assignment  of  delegates  to  committees. 
For  example,  17  of  the  19  French  dele- 
gates were  assigned  to  the  Political  Com- 
mittee and.  if  they  all  attended,  a  show- 
of-hands  vote  could  register  over  tliree 
times  the  voting  strength  of  the  delega- 
tion in  this  Conmilttee.  Only  4  of  Ger- 
many's 18  delegates  were  assigned  to 
this  Committee  and  if  all  attended,  a 
show-of-hands  vote  would  register  1  less 
than  the  German  voting  strength  in  this 
Committee.  Other  possible  disparities 
of  this  nature  were:  Italy,  3  committee- 
men but  5  votes;  United  Kingdom,  13 
committeemen  but  5  votes;  and  the 
united  States,  5  ccwnmitteemen  but  10 
votes. 

Prom  the  above  analysis  It  is  obvious 
"lat  any  voting  within  committees  repre- 
»ents  not  the  strength  of  a  delegation  but 
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the  intensity  of  interest  in  the  particular 
topic  in  the  committee. 

Let  us  exsunine  the  continuity  of  per- 
sormel  from  one  conference  to  the  next. 
All  delegates  of  Belgium,  Deiunark,  Lux- 
embourg, Portugal,  and  Turkey  had  also 
been  present  at  the  1964  conference,  and 
in  addition  although  four  of  the  Italian 
delegates  had  not  been  present  In  1964, 
they  had  been  present  in  preceding  years. 
All  but  2  of  France's  19  delegates  and  of 
the  Netherlands  9  delegates  had  been 
present  in  1964. 

At  the  other  end  of  this  spectrum,  6 
of  Germany's  18,  7  of  the  United  States' 
18,  11  of  the  United  Kingdom's  18,  and 
7  of  Canada's  9  delegates  had  not  been 
present  in  1964.  Thus,  except  for  Ger- 
many, it  may  be  seen  that  the  'old 
hands"  of  the  1965  Conference  tended  to 
be  from  continental  Europe.  As  a  meas- 
ure of  the  overall  NPC  experience  of  the 
1965  delegates  it  may  be  noted  that  of 
the  133  delegates,  6  had  attended  in  1964 
and  104  had  attended  in  1963  or  before. 
Thus  it  can  be  said  that  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  delegates  were  experienced 
NATO  parliamentarians  and  two-thirds 
of  the  delegates  had  been  present  the 
previous  year. 

Continuity  of  committee  persormel 
was  also  fairly  good.  Of  the  36  members 
of  the  Political  Committee  which  met  In 
Paris  in  May,  26  were  still  on  the  Com- 
mittee at  the  Conference  in  November. 
Of  the  14  members  of  the  Economic 
Committee  which  met  in  Paris  in  May, 
10  were  still  on  the  Committee  in  Novem- 
ber. Of  the  11  members  of  the  Working 
Party  on  the  Reform  of  NATO,  10  were 
still  on  the  Working  Party  in  November. 
There  were  four  sessions  of  plenary 
debate  of  approximately  2^/2  hours  each. 
Debate  consisted  primarily  of  the  presen- 
tation of  a  report  followed  by  a  number 
of  more-or-less  prepared  speeches. 
There  was  little  extemporaneous  debate 
except  on  two  minor  resolutions.  The 
first  dealt  with  an  amendment  to  the 
resolution  concerning  Cyprus  and  the 
other  an  amendment  dealing  with  the 
resolution  on  fisheries. 

There  were  numerous  eloquent  speak- 
ers but  few  of  them  showed  much  con- 
sideration for  listeners  who  did  not  know 
their  language.  They  failed  to  energize 
their  microphones  promptly  or  spoke  so 
fast  that  the  interpreter  had  difficulty 
keeping  up.  Evidence  of  this  was  pro- 
vided by  a  delegate  who  wished  to  amend 
one  of  the  resolutions  and  in  his  efforts 
not  to  miss  the  opportunity  twice  spoke 
prematurely. 

In  the  Political  Committee  all  trans- 
lation was  received  on  one  channel  in- 
stead of  having  a  channel  for  English 
and  a  channel  for  French.  This  caused 
Ihe  listener  to  be  unaware  as  to  who  was 
speaking  if  in  a  language  different  from 
that  of  the  preceding  speaker.  In  other 
words,  by  the  time  the  listener  could 
change  charmels  the  name  of  the  speaker 
had  already  passed.  Similar  problems, 
combined  with  faulty  equipment,  made 
things  difficult  in  the  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

All  19  of  the  resolutions  were  adopted 
in  about  1  hour;  only  2  were  debated 
and  even  1  of  these  was  passed  imani- 
mously — the  debate  having  been  con- 


cerned with  a  mistake  In  the  language. 
All  resolutions  but  one  were  passed  with- 
out dissent  and  there  were  only  nine  ab- 
stentions spread  over  three  of  the  unani- 
mous resolutions.  All  votes  were  by 
voice  only,  none  by  delegations  and  since 
the  number  of  delegates  sent  by  various 
countries  was  not  in  direct  proportion  to 
their  prescribed  voting  strength,  and 
despite  further  distortion  of  this  by  the 
absence  of  delegates  from  specific  meet- 
ings, the  actual  votes  were  hardly  repre- 
sentative of  the  delegations. 

In  summary,  the  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians Conference  seems  to  be  popular 
and  possessed  of  enough  momentum  and 
appeal  to  keep  going,  but  as  yet  It  has 
not  become  a  strong  influence  on  NATO 
policy  generally,  or  on  NATO  Council 
action  specifically.  Nor  does  It  seem  to 
be  influential  in  the  national  policies  of 
NATO  coimtrles. 

Indeed,  strong  tendencies  to  duck  con- 
troversies and  to  deal  obliquely  with 
fimdamental  issues  were  evident  in  the 
October  meeting.  I  am  told  it  was  less 
assertive  than  some  earlier  conferences 
and  this  was  especially  disappointing  be- 
cause a  crisis  within  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance was  rapidly  taking  shape.  The 
crisis  mounts. 

For  example,  the  opposing  positions  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  and 
France,  in  regard  to  Alliance  changes 
seem  more  inflexible  than  ever. 

The  NATO  Parliamentarians  Confer- 
ence provides  a  forum  in  which  alterna- 
tives could  be  thoroughly,  frankly,  and 
openly  discussed.  The  Conference  could 
Indeed  move  into  the  vacuum  caused  by 
executive  Inaction,  hopefully  hammer 
out  acceptable  courses  of  action  and  thus 
point  the  way  to  a  better  tomorrow. 

If  converted  Into  an  official  consulta- 
tive branch  of  NATO,  as  has  long  been 
its  intention,  the  Conference  would  cer- 
tainly influence  the  direction  of  NATO 
by  focussing  attention  on  policy  and 
courses  of  action  widely  supported  among 
legislators  of  the  member  nations.  This 
should  be  done  without  further  delay. 


CONSERVATIONISTS    AGREE    LAKE 
PEES  REQUIRE  OVERHAUL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmond- 
soN],  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
the  subcommittee  hearings  Just  con- 
cluded in  H.R.  13313,  and  related  bills 
affecting  lake  and  reservoir  fees,  most  of 
the  witnesses  appearing  before  the  sub- 
committee strongly  supported  H.R.  13313 
and  the  companion  measures. 

On  the  other  hand,  representatives  of 
a  number  of  national  organizations  in 
the  field  of  conservation  appeared  in  op- 
position to  the  bills,  and  filed  statements 
reflecting  the  view  that  these  bills  are 
a  direct  attack  upon  the  land  and  water 
coriserva  tion  ■  fund . 

Most  witnesses  supporting  H.R.  13313 
made  very  clear  their  position  in  support 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund,  and  their  desire  to  secure  legisla- 
tion consistent  with  the  purposes  and 
the  basic  spirit  of  that  program. 
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CONSER'..<TI0N1STS    AQBEX 

II  ;s  highly  significant  ihat  spokesmen 
for  most  of  the  major  national  organiza- 
tions opposing  H  R.  13313  were  In  agree- 
ment on  the  point  that  present  lake  and 
reservoir  fee  policies,  as  announced  by 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  are  in- 
consLstent  with  their  understanding  of 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Pund  Act. 
Some  testified  to  their  convictions  that 
these  new  fee  policies  are  in  violation  of 
the  specific  language  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act,  which 
prohibits  any  cliarge  for  the  use  of  the 
watt'r5. 

The  frankness  of  leading  conservation 
champions  iike  Dr  Spencer  Smith.  Jr., 
Mr.  C.  R.  Gutermuth.  Mr.  J  W.  Penfold, 
and  Mr.  Frank  Gregg,  was  appreciated 
by  ail  members  of  the  subcommittee  con- 
sidering this  matter. 

Several  of  these  witnesses  commented 
on  the  usefulness  of  the  hearings.  In 
bringing  intQ  focus  some  of  the  highly 
significant  questions  now  under  review  In 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  which 
has  responsibility  for  the  program  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Pund  Act. 
It  is  highly  significant,  for  example,  that 
current  estimates  of  revenue  expected 
from  entrance  and  user  fees  of  all  kinds, 
under  this  act,  are  very  much  below  the 
estmiates  of  2  years  ago. 

For  example.  Dr.  Edward  Crafts,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation, 
estimated  the  toUl  fee  revenues  in  1968 
would  total  approximately  $22  million — 
far  beiow  the  >62  million  estimate  for 
fee  revenues  In  1968  which  was  supplied 
by  the  Department  of  Interior  2  years 
ago.  On  the  other  hand.  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  revenues  from  sur- 
plus property  sales  are  well  above  1964 
estimates 

lESTIMONT    GIVEN 

Here  are  some  of  the  statements  of 
leading  conservation  champions,  on 
questioning  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Flood  Control  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  which  fully  support 
the  need  for  legislation  along  the  lines 
of  H.R  13313— although  most  committee 
members  are  in  agreement  that  some  re- 
vLsion.s  in  H.R.  13313  are  needed  to  assure 
the  bill  as  finally  passed  is  ba.sically  com- 
patible with  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act. 
S.x  EKPTs  Prom  the  Testimont  of  Mr.  C.  R. 

l^rUTERMUTH.       V'IlK       p>RKStDBNT.       WiLDLITX 

Management  iNairrtTE,  Bztoke  the  Plood 

CosTKOL     Subcommittee     or    the     Honsx 
C'l^MMrrrEE  •  O.N    Puhlic    \V- irks.    April   27, 

Mr  Edmondson.  Could  I  a&k  you  a  ques- 
tlG:i  It  -.ha.:,  point.  Mr  Gutermuth?  If  this 
bill  A-ere  amended  to  provide  that  a  person 
going  Into  one  of  the«<>  developed  areas 
w  )\;id  piiy  a  user  fee  for  a  facility  like  a 
cjjtipsite.  that  had  the  developments  that 
you  are  talking  about,  the  utilities  and  fa- 
culties for  campers,  or  pay  a  user  fee  for 
bathhouses  and  showers  and  things  of  that 
type,  beaches  would  U  become  more  accept- 
able 'M  you ' 

Mr  OUTHiaiMt-TH  1  wouldn't  see  much 
objection  to  that 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  wish  that  I  could  have  asked  this  Mr. 
Pitts  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  some  ques- 
ti'  na  here  today  Because  I  think  one  of  our 
biggest  problems  is  the  wiy  In  which  they 
are  going  to  apply  this  thing 


I  don't  think  that  was  any  intention  that 
they  should  be  charging  for  somebody  for  a 
beach  out  here  If  the  poorer  class  of  people 
want  to  come  in  here  and  go  swimming  In 
the  afternoon  in  one  of  these  Federal  areas. 
I  don't  think  that  was  the  Intention  at  all. 
The  Intent  was  If  they  are  going  to  spend  a 
lot  of  Federal  money  developing  this  par- 
ticular recreational  facility  here,  you  ought 
to  charge  a  little  something  for  It. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  most  of  these  places  that  we  are  talking 
about,  you  could  put  your  boat  In  at  this 
corps  reservoir  and  not  be  concerned  with 
any  fee  during  the  entire  year.  Because  the 
only  places  they  should  be  charging  Is  where 
they  have  made  a  big  substantial  develop- 
ment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  other  words,  if  they  are  going  to  build 
big  campsites  and  all  of  these  things,  pro- 
vide extra  special  picnic  and  facilities,  extra 
special  now  that  they  are  providing  for,  that 
a  charge  would  be  made  In  those  areas  but 
those  areas  only.  You  can  go  Into  this  res- 
ervoir or  any  other  place. 

Mr.  Habsha.  Then  as  I  understand  your 
PKKltlon.  you  would  have  no  objection  then 
to  the  language  reading  as  follows;  "No  en- 
trance or  admission  fee  shall  be  collected 
or  received  under  authority  of  the  Water 
Conservation  Act  for  entrance  or  admission 
to  the  project  area." 

Mr.  GtJTEBMTrrH.  I  think  this  would  per- 
haps be  all  right  If  you  could  also  go  a  step 
further  by  saying  something  about  except 
In  those  areas  where  special  services  are 
provided. 

Mr.  EiDMONDsoN.  Do  you  think  there  ought 
to  be  a  charge  for  sightseeing  In  these  recre- 
ational areas? 

Mr.  GtrrERMTTTH.  No,  and  I  don't  think  that 
was  the  Intent  In  the  Land  and  Conserva- 
tion Pund  Act.  All  of  the  national  forests 
of  this  country  are  open  to  the  public  at 
all  times  and  there  Is  only  one  place  that 
Is  ever  Intended  In  the  National  Forest  where 
there  should  be  a  charge  under  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  and  that  Is 
where  the  Federal  Government  is  spending 
Its  money  to  develop  recreational  facilities 
for  those  people  who  are  going  to  that 
specific  area. 

Excerpts  Fbom  the  Testimony  or  Da.  Spen- 
CKR   M.    Smith,    Jr.,    Secretary,    Citizens 

COMMITTEK     ON     NATDBAL     RESOURCES,     Be- 

roRE  THE  Flood  Control  SuBcoMMrrrEE  of 

THE  House  Commtttke  on  Public  Wobks, 

April  28,  1966 

Dr.  Smtth.  When  this  bill  (the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Pund  Act)  was  under  dis- 
cussion. I  never  at  any  time  thought  that 
if  a  fellow  wanted  to  take  a  fishing  boat  and 
go  down  to  the  water's  edge  and  fish  that 
there  would  be  any  fee  charged  him  for  doing 
so. 

•  •  *  •  • 

I  do  not  think  a  person  who  puts  a  boat 
on  a  reservoir  Is  going  to  have  to  pay,  put- 
ting that  boat  on  the  reservoir  or  put  It 
on  the  water;  but  If  the  Federal  Government 
puts  X  dollars  in  some  of  these  really  elabo- 
rate boat-launching  rampe  and  a  guy  wants 
to  take  a  boat  down  there  with  a  25-horse- 
power  motor  on  it  and  use  these  facilities  to 
go  in,  I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with 
charging  blm  25  cents  to  do  so. 

•  •  •  •  * 

If  you  say  by  putting  these  admission 
fees  on  to  go  through  this  particular  area  es- 
tablishes it  as  a  prohibition  to  get  to  the 
water,  then  I  do  not  think  under  the  stat- 
utes you  could  do  it.  Not  as  I  read  the 
statutes. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  came  here  with  the  Idea  of  making  a 
strong  proliferation  on  behalf  of  the  charge 
of  certain  fees.  While  I  still  defend  the  con- 
cept of  fees,  at  least  until  we  are  able  to 


get  some  of  the  bulges  out  to  see  where  we 
stand,  the  indications  from  Corps  (of  En- 
gineers) testimony  yesterday,  which  I  11*. 
tened  to  with  rather  careful  attention,  cer- 
tainly does  not  tdterpret  the  statute  as  we 
Interpret  It. 

Excerpts  From  the  Testimony  or  Mr.  J.  W. 
PENroLO,  Conservation  Director  or  the 
IZAAK  Walton  League  or  America.  Bepom 
the  Flood  Control  Subcommittee  or 
House  CoMMmEE  on  Public  Works,  April 
27.  1966 

Mr.  Penpold.  I  would  Just  like  to  make  one 
comment.  Mr.  Chairman,  along  the  line  of  the 
discussion  in  the  last  few  minutes.  The 
Izaak  Walton  League  has  supported  the  lee 
concept  from  the  very  beginning.  Our  con- 
ception of  It  was  that  the  fees  would  be 
charged  for  special  use  facilities  which  some 
people  would  choose  to  use  and  other  people 
would  choose  not  to  use.  We  have  not  sup- 
ported fees  for  use  of  reservoir  projects,  or 
for  national  forests. 

•  •  •  •  • 

If  you  want  to  drive  through  that  particu- 
lar campground,  and  you  are  not  going  to 
stop,  and  you  are  not  going  to  use  one  of 
these  camp  spots  you  don't  pick  up  the 
sticker,  and  when  you  get  through  looking, 
you  drive  out.  There  has  been  no  charge  and 
no  charge  involved. 

Mr.  Edmondson.  And  If  you  Just  wanted  to 
go  through  one  of  those  areas  and  look  It 
over  and  spend  a  little  time  sightseeing  with 
your  feunlly  and  not  use  one  of  these  camp- 
sites, you  wouldn't  be  subject  to  a  fee,  would 
you   Mr.    Penfold? 

Mr.  Penfold.  This  Is  my  understanding. 
No,  I  can  recognize  there  would  be  places 
where  this  administratively  would  be  ex- 
tremely dlfiBcult.  And  I  would  say  thla, 
speaking  for  myself  now.  that  in  such  an  In- 
stance, then  there  should  be  definite  acceis 
for  the  people  who  do  not  want  to  pay  the  fee 
or  use  that  developed  site  for  that  particular 
purpose. 

Excerpts  From  Testimony  of  Mr.  Prakk 
Gregg,  Vice  President,  the  Conservation 
Foundation  of  Washington,  DC,  Befori 
the  Flood  Control  Subcommittee  or  thi 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works,  Aprh. 
28,  1966 

Mr.  Gregg.  I  have  here,  you  might  notl^ 
which  is  kind  of  amusing  In  view  of  all  tnP 
efforts  that  we  have  had  to  go  through  here 
to  straighten  out  some  of  our  understand- 
ings of  the  bill,  circulars  published  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  attempting  to  ex- 
plain to  their  field  personnel  how  this  pro- 
gram could  be  administered.  It  describes  the 
phrase  "designated  area"  where  the  fees  art 
going  to  be  applied  under  the  "fund,  and  It 
says  that  a  "designated  area  Is  all  project 
lands  and  waters  that  are  not  outleased  or 
operated  by  others."  This  Is  very  clearly  con- 
trary to  the  Intent  of  the  act,  and  Is  very 
different  from  what  the  Reclamation  Bureau 
Is  doing,  because  the  Reclamation  Bureau  Is 
under  Interior,  and  BOR  (Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation)  has  got  a  little  better  handhold 
on  them. 

•  *  •  •  • 

I  think  it  Is  quite  clear  to  all  of  us  that  It 
Is  not  going  to  work.  It  is  admlnistraUvely 
Inconvenient  on  the  corps  reservoirs,  and  the 
amount  of  money  generated  from  (sic)  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  Is  not 
going  to  be  significant. 

Excerpt    Prom    Testimony    of    Mh     PiurfK 
Daniel,  Secretary  of  the  National  R: 
Association,   Before   the  Flood  Cont: 
Subcommittee  of  the   House  CoMMrrrc 
ON  Public  Works,  April  27,   1966 
Mr.    Edmondson.  If   this    bill   were   to  be 
amended  to  permit  continuation  of  user  fe*j 
for  faclUtlcs,  but  not  permit  entrance  snd 
admission   fees   In   areas  around  lakes  an" 
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reservoirs,  do  you  feel  It  would  be  a  blow  to 
the  program? 

Mr.  Daniel.  No,  I  do  not,  because  It  has 
always  been  my  feeling  that  the  Intent  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
was  to  direct  itself  to  user  fees  and  not  to 
admission  fees  per  se. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
make  it  crystal  clear  that  the  bills  now 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  on  the  subject  of  lake  fees  are  not 
designed  to  injure  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Pund. 

With  the  amendments  being  consid- 
ered by  the  subcommittee,  these  bills  will 
help  to  assure  the  realization  of  the 
major  basic  goal  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservative  Fund:  the  opportimity  for 
the  American  people  to  enjoy  fully  the 
great  benefits  of  outdoor  recreation  from 
one  end  of  the  Nation  to  the  other,  with- 
out denial  of  those  benefits  to  any  seg- 
ment of  our  people. 

That  is  our  basic  goal  In  H.R.  13313, 
and  I  hope  and  trust  it  will  command 
the  support  of  all  Members  of  this  body, 
once  it  has  reached  the  floor. 


NATO  IMPROVING  NUCLEAR 
WEAPON  PLANNING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Holifield]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  the  efforts  he  and  his  as- 
sociates have  made  toward  the  solution 
of  difficult  problems  we  have  been  facing 
for  many  years  within  NATO. 

Real  progress  was  made  in  conferences 
in  Paris  and  London  between  a  team  of 
U.S.  conferees  led  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  and  the  top  ministerial 
and  military  leaders  of  other  nations  in 
NATO. 

This  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
direction  of  strengthening  the  organiza- 
tion of  NATO  through  greater  participa- 
tion In  planning  NATO's  vital  functions, 
that  Is,  preplanning  of  tactical  strategy 
In  military  response  against  any  form  of 
aggression,  strengthening  and  simplify- 
ing communications  and,  most  important 
of  all,  participation  in  the  policymaking 
and  the  decisionmaking  processes. 

These  improvements  are  far  more  im- 
portant in  strengthening  our  mutual 
military  alliance  than  fruitless  d»bate 
over  hardware  schemes  such  as  multi- 
lateral force  or  Atlantic  nuclear  force. 

It  might  be  helpful  to  review  the  back- 
ground history  of  NATO.  The  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  was  formed 
In  1949  with  11  West  European  nations 
and  the  United  States.  In  1952  Turkey 
and  Greece  were  ofBcially  added  and  ef- 
fective May  5,  1955,  West  Germany  be- 
came a  member  of  the  alliance.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  form  a  united  cooperative 
military  alliance  of  free  nations  which 
would  mobilize  their  collective  strength 
for  a  shield  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion. The  Soviet  Union  was  warned  that 
an  armed  attack  against  one  would  be 
considered  an  attack  against  all. 
„f5^ebruary  1952  representatives  of  the 
WATO  nations  met  In  Lisbon  and  agreed 
upon  their  individual  commitments  of 
manpower  and  military  hardware  to  the 


North  Atlantic  alliance.  These  military 
commitments  have  periodically  been  re- 
vised. 

Except  for  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  each  nation's  contribution  of 
military  hardware  was  to  be  in  conven- 
tional weapons.  The  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  were  to  furnish  nuclear 
weapons  and  they  were  deployed  on  the 
sovereign  soil  of  a  number  of  the  alliance 
member  nations. 

France  refused  to  allow  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  be  deployed  on  French  soil  unless 
they  were  transferred  to  her  independent 
control,  which  the  United  States  refused 
to  do.  France  did,  howeve»^^accept 
training  from  the  United  Statl«ln  the 
use  of  and  defense  against  nuclear  weap- 
ons for  her  military  personnel.  French 
forces  so  trained  and  assigned  to  NATO 
and  located  in  Germany  have  been  par- 
ticipating in  the  NATO  nuclear  defenses 
under  a  two-key  type  of  arrangement 
whereby  the  United  States  maintained 
custody  of  the  weapons. 

None  of  our  NATO  allies  fully  met 
their  Lisbon  or  subsequent  commitments 
for  military  personnel,  conventional 
weapons,  and  weapons  delivery  systems. 
Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom,  how- 
ever, did  come  very  close  to  meeting  their 
full  commitments.  The  NATO  alliance 
failed  to  perfect  the  organizational 
structure  of  NATO  for  various  reasons. 
The  alliance  also  failed  to  develop  ade- 
quate policymaking  machinery  and  de- 
cisionmaking procedures. 

Due  to  these  failures  during  the  17 
years  of  the  alliance's  existence,  NATO 
never  fully  developed  its  military  efifec- 
tiveness.  Notwithstanding  this  failure, 
NATO  did  have  enough  cohesion 
amongst  Its  members  to  present  a  united 
front  against  Soviet  threats  of  aggres- 
sion and  successfully  deterred  Soviet  ad- 
vance In  Europe.  The  real  power  of  de- 
terrence rested  upon  the  nuclear  power 
of  two  members  of  the  alliance — the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

However,  the  U.S.  nuclear  strength  is 
so  much  greater  than  the  nuclear 
strength  of  Great  Britain  that  for  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  we  can  limit  our  dis- 
cussion to  the  U.S.  weapons. 

By  1966  the  United  States  had  de- 
ployed In  Western  Europe  more  than 
6.000  nuclear  weapons  of  several  tjTJes 
and  assigned  them  to  NATO  forces. 
Through  individual  bilateral  arrange- 
ments with  our  NATO  allies,  their  mili- 
tary forces  assigned  to  NATO  have  been 
trained  to  use  and  deliver  these  weapons 
on  enemy  targets  in  the  event  of  war. 

In  each  and  every  one  of  these  blna- 
tlonal  cooperative  arrangements  these 
nuclear  weapons  can  be  used  only  by 
mutual  consent  and  in  every  case  the 
President  of  the  United  States  retains 
the  final  power  of  veto  of  such  use. 

As  time  passed,  certain  elements  In 
Prance  and  to  a  lesser  extent  In  Germany 
began  to  question  the  so-called  two-key 
arrangement.  Prance  in  particular,  un- 
der President  de  Gaulle's  strong  urging, 
voiced  dissent  and  embarked  on  its  own 
program  of  nuclear  weapon  develop- 
ment. In  addition.  Prance  withdrew  its 
fieet  from  the  NATO  commitment,  re- 
fused to  allow  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  to 
be  stationed  on  her  soli,  and  in  various 


ways  brought  about  considerable  disrup- 
tion In  NATO  procedures.  President  de 
Gaulle's  opposition  to  NATO  has  now  led 
to  notice  of  French  withdrawal  from 
NATO  and  a  request  that  various  NATO 
headquarters  functions  and  facilities  be 
removed  from  French  soil. 

We  have  no  alternative  except  to  com- 
ply with  Prance's  request  to  remove  the 
NATO  headquarters  and  other  NATO 
forces  from  France  and  relocate  it  in 
some  other  European  NATO  nation. 
This  we  will  do  in  an  orderly  way  in  con- 
sonance with  our  allies  and  at  a  cost 
approaching  a  billion  dollars. 

Resort  on  oiu-  part  to  denunciation  and 
bitterness  will  not  solve  the  problems 
which  face  the  free  world  Alliance. 

The  free  world  AlUance  is  still  neces- 
sary for  collective  security  and  for  deter- 
rence. 

The  NATO  alliance  can  live  and  It  can 
be  strengthened  without  France.  An  un- 
willing or  disgruntled  ally  in  time  of  dan- 
ger Is  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset. 

While  it  would  be  desirable  lor  Prance 
to  remain  as  part  of  a  group  of  coopera- 
tive free  nations  bound  together  in  a 
common  cause,  neither  the  military 
strength  nor  the  geography  of  France  Is 
vital  to  a  strong  alliance  between  the 
United  States  and  the  other  free  nations 
of  Western  Eiu-ope.  It  is  well  for  us  to 
remember  that  we  had  little  help  from 
the  weak  and  disorganized  and  occupied 
France  in  our  struggle  against  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  in  World  War  n,  and  yet  vic- 
tory was  gained  by  the  Allies. 

In  an  all  out  nuclear  war  of  the  future, 
national  boimdaries  of  one  nation  in  Eu- 
rope would  have  little  effect  on  the  out- 
come and  the  limited  nuclear  weapon  In- 
ventory of  France  would  be  of  no  major 
importance  In  the  outcome. 

Oui-  problem  then  is  to  do  the  job  of 
improving  the  organization  of  NATO  and 
put  into  effect  the  long  overdue  develop- 
ment of  policy  and  procedures  which  are 
vital  for  successful  response  in  the  hour 
of  challenge. 

I  am  confident  that  the  withdrawal  of 
an  unwilling  and  noncooperative  ally,  far 
from  being  a  catastrophe,  will  offer  the 
alliance  the  opportunity  to  reassess  and 
reevaluate  a  situation  which  has  grad- 
ually deteriorated. 

The  blame  for  this  disarray  cannot  be 
laid  solely  against  France  or  any  other 
single  nation  In  NATO.  I  believe  that 
there  has  been  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
every  nation,  including  the  United 
States,  to  develop  the  Alliance  to  a  high 
level  of  competence  and  effectiveness. 

I  would  not  minimize  the  difficulties 
which  have  beset  the  alliance.  National 
fears  and  prejudices  in  the  past  have 
eventually  destroyed  every  multination 
alliance  In  the  world's  history. 

Never  before  in  the  world's  history, 
however,  has  there  existed  the  urgency 
for  union  of  the  free  against  a  dictator- 
ship possessed  with  nuclear  weapons. 

Never  before  in  the  world's  history  has 
there  existed  the  need  for  deterrence 
against  the  holocaust  of  a  worldwide  nu- 
clear war. 

I  am  aware  that  the  sole  veto  power 
of  one  nation  in  the  alliance  and  the  pos- 
session of  the  tremendous  inventory  of 
nuclear  weapons  by  a  single  power,  the 
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United  Stales,  is  at  the  root  of  the  prob- 
lem of  harmony  in  the  alliance. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  in  the 
detail  needed,  the  arguments  and  reasons 
for  the  United  States  not  transferring 
owner.ship  of  nuclear  weapons  to  other 
nations  and  why  the  United  States  should 
retain  veto  power  over  nuclear  weapons 
assigned  to  NATO 

Our  national  policy  is  a  policy  opposed 
to  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
nonnuclear  weapon -owning  nations,  and 
our  statutes  prohibit  their  transfer  to 
other  nations  Until  that  national  pol- 
icy is  changed  by  the  Congress,  UJS.  nu- 
clear weapons  cannot  be  transferred  to 
any  single  nation  or  group  of  nations  ex- 
cept m  time  of  war  when  the  President, 
as  Commander  in  Chief,  may  authorize 
their  use. 

Therefore,  it  is  up  to  the  alliance  to 
work  within  that  bracket  of  reference — 
within  the  limitations  of  our  law. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy has  long  considered  this  problem  of 
protecting  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  our  allies  as  our  first  priority. 
We  believe  we  have  a  nuclear  weapon  in- 
ventory second  to  no  other  nation  in  the 
world  in  power,  in  variety  and  in  sophis- 
tication We  believe  we  have  delivery 
systems  in  the  air  and  under  the  oceans 
second  to  none  in  excellence  and  power. 

Our  nuclear  stockpile  serves  as  a  de- 
fensive shield  not  only  for  the  United 
States  but  for  our  allies.  Our  allies'  se- 
curity cannot  be  maintained  unless  our 
security  is  maintained.  Part  of  that 
mutual  protection  is  dependent  upon 
.safeguarding  our  ."superior  technology 
and  not  jeopardizing  highly  classified 
information  through  wide  distribution 
when  little  military  advantage  is  to  be 
gained  by  di.'^semination  of  the  Informa- 
tion to  our  allies. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy accordingly  has  strongly  opposed 
transferring  nuclear  submarine  propul- 
.<;lon  information  and  nuclear  weapon 
de.sign  information  to  others.  We  have, 
however,  always  .supported  the  assign- 
ment of  these  military  systems  to  the 
defense  of  NATO, 

The  United  States  Ls  vitally  concerned 
with  protecting  the  security  of  the  alli- 
ance, because  we  believe  that  no  single 
nation  can  pit  its  strength — great  as  It 
may  be— against  the  aggressive  power  of 
communism  and  that  is  why  we  believe  in 
the  preservation  and  strengthening  of 
NATO. 

To  this  end  we  have  committed  al- 
most 300.000  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  to  stations  in  Europe.  We  havt 
deployed  more  than  6.000  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  Europe  and  we  are  committed  to 
defend  any  invasion  of  the  soil  of  our 
European  allies  in  NATO  We  have  lit- 
erally e.xpended  tens  of  billions  of  our 
dollars  to  develop  our  military  strength 
and  the  military  strength  of  the  once 
shattered — free — nations  of  Europe,  both 
World  War  II  enemies  and  allies. 

To  argue  that  we  might  not  oppose 
Soviet  aggression  as  France  has  argued. 
is  to  argue  against  all  our  history  and 
all  our  present  vital  interest  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  free  nations. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy has  urged  that  our  State  Depart- 
ment and  our  Department  of  Defense 


take  every  necessary  step  to  strengthen 
NATO.  We  have  approved  bilateral  mil- 
itary arrangements  with  nations  in  the 
alliance.  We  have  suggested,  and  Con- 
gress has  approved,  amendments  which 
allow  integration  of  nuclear  weapons 
Into  the  forces  of  NATO,  while  preserv- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  right  of  final 
decision  for  their  use  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  improve- 
ments remain  to  be  made  in  the  plan- 
ning structure,  policymaking  function, 
and  declslorunaklng  procediu-es  of  the 
alliance. 

I  believe  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense— Mr.  McNamara — acting  with  the 
assistance  of  our  Secretary  of  State — 
Mr.  Rusk — and  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  is  n<5w  moving  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  for  improv- 
ing NATO. 

The  December  1965  meeting  in  Paris 
was  used  by  Secretary  McNamara  to  an- 
noimce  for  the  first  time  publicly  the 
number  of  nuclear  weapons  comrnitted 
on  European  soil.  This  gave  to  the  citi- 
zens In  Europe  for  the  first  time  a  concept 
of  the  Biagnitude  of  our  European  nu- 
clear commitment.  At  that  meeting  Sec- 
retary McNamara  suggested  a  new  top 
level  NATO  Committee  of  Defense  Min- 
isters and  top  military  leaders  which 
was  formed. 

Three  working  groups  have  been  set 
up  within  this  new  special  committee  to 
consider  communication,  intelligence, 
and  nuclear  planning. 

A  second  meeting  of  the  Nuclear  Plan- 
ning Working  Group  was  held  in  London 
April  2&-29,  1966,  and  substantial  prog- 
ress was  made. 

Subsequent  meetings  will  be  held  in 
July  and  August  and  it  Is  hoped  that  final 
recommendations  can  be  made  to  the  10- 
nation  Special  Committee  of  Defense 
Ministers  in  time  for  action  by  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  in  December. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  two  announcements:  The 
first  is  the  announcement  of  the  Nuclear 
Planning  Working  Group  of  the  NATO 
Special  Committee  of  Defense  Ministers 
in  London  at  the  conclusion  of  the  April 
28-29,  1966  meeting;  and  the  second  Is 
a  news  release  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  under  date  of  April  30,  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  highly  pleased  at 
the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  coping 
with  the  old  and  new  problems  in  NATO 
under  the  leadership  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara.  I  believe  that  he  de- 
serves the  commendation  and  support  of 
every  American  who  realizes  the  value 
of  NATO  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  to 
the  deterrence  of  nuclear  war. 

MEXTING     or     NUCLEAB     Plannino     WOMtlNO 

Group,  NATO  Sptcial  COMMrmat  or  Dk- 
rxNSK  Ministers,  London,  28-29  April  1966 

The  Nuclear  Planning  Working  Oroup  of 
the  NATO  Special  Committee  ot  Delense 
Ministers  adjoxirned  late  this  afternoon  alter 
2  dciys  of  diacuBslonB  on  tactical  nuclear 
forces  and  on  possible  modifications  In  orga- 
nization and  procedures  to  Improve  Allied 
participation  in  nuclear  planning  and  in 
consultation  for  the  possible  use  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  liilnlsters'  comprehensive  discussions 
were  based  upon  papers  prepared  by  member 
nations  and  detailed  presentations  from  Qen. 


Lyman  L.  Lemnltzer,  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander, Europe  (SACEUR) .  and  Adm. 
Thomas  H.  Moorer,  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander  Atlantic  (SACLANT),  and  key  mem- 
bers of  their  staff,  and  by  the  Defense  Opera- 
tions Analysis  Establishment  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  Ministers  agreed  that  there  appear  to 
be  su£Bcient  overall  numbers  of  tactical  nu- 
clear weafMsns  available  to  the  Alliance  la 
the  European  area.  They  propose  to  develop 
a  program  of  studies  regarding  outstanding 
problems  In  the  area  of  tactical  nuclear 
warfare. 

The  Ministers  agreed  that  at  their  next 
meeting,  which  will  be  held  In  July,  they 
would  consider  possible  modifications  in 
organization  and  procedure  to  permit  a 
greater  degree  of  participation  In  nuclear 
planning  by  nonnuclear  nations  across  the 
whole  spectrum  of  planning,  and  to  make 
possible  appropriate  consultation  in  the 
event  their  vise  is  considered. 

The  Ministers'  deputies  will  prepare  draft 
recommendations  for  such  arrangements  and 
procedures.  A  subsequent  meeting  in  the 
autumn  in  Italy  is  contemplated  by  the  Min- 
isters to  consider  final  recommendations  to 
the  10-natlon  Special  Committee  of  Defense 
Ministers  In  time  for  action  by  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  In  December. 

The  Ministers  of  Defense  attending  were 
Kai-Uwe  von  Hassel,  Germany;  Roberto  Tre- 
mellonl.  Italy;  Ahmet  Topalogolu,  Turkey; 
Denis  Healey,  United  Kingdom  who  was  the 
host  for  this  meeting;  and  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara, United  States,  Chairman.  Mr. 
Manilo  Broslo,  NATO  Secretary  General  and 
Chairman  of  the  Special  Commtltee,  alao 
attended. 
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DErENSE  Department  Statement,  Saturdat. 
April  30,  1966 

News  stories  alleging  that  the  United  Statee 
proposed  a  shift  in  NATO  defense  strategy 
during  the  meetings  of  the  last  2  days  in 
London  are  not  correct. 

At  the  meetings  in  London,  the  Mini8t«« 
discussed  possible  modification  in  organiza- 
tion and  procedures  to  Improve  allied  par- 
ticipation in  nuclear  planning.  They  also 
discussed  ways  to  strengthen  appropriate 
consultation  for  the  possible  use  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

At  no  time  and  in  no  way  did  the  United 
States  propose  a  change  In  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  defense  of  NATO  territory.  Sec- 
retary McNamara  emphasized  again  as  he 
has  before  the  belief  of  the  U.S.  Government 
that  NATO  must  possess  both  nonnuclear 
and  nuclear  forces  adequate  to  deal  with  a 
wide  range  of  threats  with  the  power  appro- 
priate to  each. 


ABSOLUTE  LLABILITY  IN  AIR  DIS- 
ASTERr— AN  OPEN  INVITATION  TO 
SABOTAGE  AND  FLYING  BOMBS 

Mr.    KREBS.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    . 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolff]  may  extend 
his  remarks  as  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
alarmed  at  reports  that  the  State  De- 
partment is  considering  accepting  a 
$75,000  figure  on  a  basis  of  absolute 
liability  as  the  sum  awarded  to  sur- 
vivors of  victims  of  international  air 
crashes. 

Last  year  I  called  for  the  renimciatlon 
of  the  Warsaw  Convention  which,  slnM 
the  early  days  of  aviation,  has  limltefl 


such  recovery  to  a  mere  $8,300,  and  was 
pleased  when  the  State  Department  last 
November  denounced  the  treaty  effective 
May  15,  1966.  What  I  favored  was 
liabUity  based  on  the  merits  of  each  case, 
as  is  the  normal  rule  in  law.  I  am  not, 
however,  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
$75,000  maximum  figure. 

What  alarms  me  is  the  curious  effort 
of  the  State  Department  to  couple  an  ab- 
solute liability  feature  to  the  proposal. 
Such  automatic  liability  would  be  an 
open  Invitation  to  sabotage,  because  sur- 
vivors of  every  person  on  board  would 
be  eligible  for  an  almost  automatic  $75,- 
000,  a  sufficient  sum  to  tempt  a  potential 
killer.  Because  the  substantial  sum  of 
$75,000  would  automatically  be  involved, 
the  criminal  would  not  have  to  take  out 
an  additional  sum  of  insurance,  thus 
greatly  reducing  the  risk  of  his  appre- 
hension. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  reason  for  re- 
versal by  the  State  Department  of  its 
decision  to  abandon  the  Warsaw  Con- 
vention. There  is  even  less  reason  to 
adopt  the  principle  of  absolute  liability, 
which  could  result  in  the  sacrifice  of  In- 
ntmierable  lives. 

Furthermore.  I  cannot  understand  how 
the  State  Department  can  move  on  this 
matter  unilaterally  without  consulting 
the  Senate — the  body  constitutionally 
charged  with  advise  and  consent  powers 
regarding  treaties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  consideration  by 
all  parties  concerned  with  this  Important 
matter  Is  of  vital  and  immediate  im- 
portance. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  report  on  the  heart- 
ening progress  of  a  most  vital  and  worth- 
while program — the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps. 

After  a  little  over  a  year,  the  NYC,  a 
strategic  part  of  America's  war  on  pov- 
erty, has  helped  start  well  over  half- 
million  youngsters  on  the  road  to 
brighter,  more  productive  hves. 

For  many  of  these  disadvantaged 
young  people,  the  children  of  poverty, 
this  program  will  mean  the  difference 
between  futures  clouded  with  unemploy- 
ment and  despair  and  futures  filled  with 
hope  and  success. 

The  NYC,  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  provides  young  men 
and  women  16  through  21  years  old  with 
part  or  nearly  full-time  work  so  they 
may:  earn  money  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation ;  earn  money  to  resume  their  edu- 
cation; acquire  the  work  experience  so 
necessary  for  holding  jobs  today. 

In  all  cases,  enroUees  in  the  youth  pro- 
pam  receive  constructive  and  reward- 
ing work  experience  which  better  pre- 
pares them  for  their  adult  work  lives. 

I  think  the  outstanding  record  of  the 
NYC  so  far  illustrates  quite  vividly  what 


happens  when  an  aroused  nation  gets 
behind  a  program  to  help  those  most  in 
need. 

Since  the  program  got  imderway  in 
January  1965  in  Newark,  N.J.,  these 
heartwarming  results  have  been  accom- 
plished: 

Public-service  jobs  have  been  provided 
for  about  580,000  youths  in  nearly  1,700 
projects  sponsored  by  pubUc  and  private 
nonprofit  organizations  across  the  coun- 
try. Two-thirds  of  these  job  opportimi- 
ties  were  for  youths  attending  school; 
the  other  third  were  for  school  dropouts. 

Of  the  300,000  boys  and  girls  who  have 
worked  in  NYC  projects,  thousands  have 
gone  back  to  school  or  on  to  permanent 
jobs,  the  Armed  Forces,  or  other  feder- 
ally sponsored  training  programs. 

Nine  hundred  and  twenty  projects  ^re 
currently  in  operation,  giving  opportuni- 
ties to  approximately  270,000  youngsters. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  man- 
power policies  being  pursued  by  this  ad- 
ministration have  contributed  largely  to 
pushing  unemployment  to  its  lowest 
point  in  over  12  years. 

This  improved  emplojmient  outlook 
has  affected  job  opportunities  for  our 
young  people. 

In  December  1965,  the  number  of  16- 
through  21-year-olds  out  of  work  was 
175,000  less  than  a  year  earlier — although 
their  number  in  the  work  force  rose  by 
650,000. 

Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wirtz 
struck  a  key  chord  when  he  recently 
said: 

Much  of  the  drop  in  the  number  of  un- 
employed among  these  young  workers  was 
the  direct  result  of  the  antlpoverty  and 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am,  of  course,  most 
famihar  with  the  NYC  projects  which 
have  been  in  operation  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  One  of  the  most  success- 
ful has  been  the  Police  Cadet  Corps  in 
Newark — a  bold  and  daring  approach  to 
the  law  enforcement  problems  of  the 
modern  metropolis.  The  city  has  said, 
in  effect,  "Let  us  take  our  unemployed, 
underschooled  youth  from  the  streets 
and  train  them  to  fill  our  law  enforce- 
ment needs." 

Under  this  unique  program,  boys  re- 
ceive training  m  police  and  security  skills 
under  the  supervision  of  Newark  police 
officers.  The  goal  is  that  these  boys  will, 
upon  becoming  21  and  completing  high 
school  at  night,  take  and  pass  the  police 
department  examinations  and  become 
full-fledged  policemen.  The  cadets  are 
never  used  in  any  area  or  service  where 
there  is  an  element  of  physical  danger. 
They  are  rotated  periodically  in  every 
branch  of  the  police  department  and 
thus  obtain  training  in  traffic  control, 
detective  work,  clerical  work,  finger- 
printing, photography,  and  so  forth. 

The  cadets  have  helped  to  alleviate  the 
manpower  deficiencies  which  exist  in  the 
department.  And  at  the  same  time  the 
program  encourages  the  cadets  to  con- 
tinue their  education.  One-hundred 
percent  of  the  boys  are  either  attending 
accredited  evening  schools  or  have  signed 
up  for  high  school  equivalency  examina- 
tions. 


Mayor  Hugh  J.  Addonizio  has  stated : 
The  10-percent  decline  in  Newark's  crime 

rate  Is  connected  almost  entirely  with  the 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

And  certainly  the  Police  Cadet  Corps 
has  been  a  key  factor  in  this  encouraging 
development. 

Industry  and  business  has  shown  a 
ready  acceptance  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program  as  evidenced  by  the 
following  statements  from  various  lead- 
ers in  the  private  sector  of  our  economy. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  P.  Maclver,  secretary, 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.: 

The  John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Co.  is  in 
complete  accord  with  the  (AJectlves  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  We  have  hired 
some  candidates  under  (your)  program  to 
provide  employment  opportunities  for  youths 
and  several  of  these  people  have  worked  out 
very  well.  It  is  our  experience  that  the 
(Neighborhood  Youth  Corps)  program  can 
work  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  business  and 
the  Individual. 

Mr.  G.  Wiliam  Miller,  president,  Tex- 
tron Co. : 

It  is  dear  that  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  Is  malting  an  Important  contribution 
toward  providing  productive  and  construc- 
tive employees.  Textron  will  be  glad  to  co- 
operate In  finding  permanent  employment  for 
graduates. 

Mr.  Alfred  H.  Drewes,  president.  Na- 
tional Lead  Co.: 

The  National  Lead  Go.  supports  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and 
Is  Interested  In  cooperating  in  the  effort  to 
provide  Job  oppKirtunltles  for  these  youths 
wherever  possible. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Cook,  president.  General 
Poods  Corp.: 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  General  Poods 
does  indeed  continue  to  be  most  interested 
in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  as  an  ave- 
nue for  giving  young  people  an  opportunity 
for  employment. 

Mr.  Virgil  B.  Day,  vice  president.  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co. : 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  General  Elec- 
tric will  be  pleased  to  cooperate  (with  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps)  In  every  way 
reasonably  possible  In  utilizing  this  newly 
developed  source  of  manpower.  You  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  we  already  have  em- 
ployed a  number  of  graduates  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Peelings  of  enrollees  themselves  tell 
the  NYC  story  much  more  meaningfully 
than  statistics.  Let  me  quote  from  the 
experiences  of  a  few : 

A  22-year-old  Newark  lad,  now  work- 
ing in  a  zoo,  said : 

The  NYC  Is  about  the  greatest  thing  that 
ever  come.  It's  something  to  point  all^yoiuig 
people  in  the  right  direction.  I  would  have 
been  washing  dishes  or  working  on  and  off 
at  something  without  it.  Now,  I'll  never 
give  up. 

An  18-year-old  ex-convict  from  Okla- 
homa said : 

I  am  now  employed  in  the  oilfields  at 
$1.42  an  ho\ir.  I  doubt  that  I  could  have 
made  It  without  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corpis. 

An  Illinois  boy  said : 

Next  time  I  go  to  an  employment  office, 
I  will  not  have  to  leave  the  work  experience 
section  blank  on  the  application  form. 
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A  boy  from  Boulder  County,  Colo., 
said : 

The  thing  I  like  best  about  tbe  NYC  pro- 
gram l8  knowing  that  people  care  about  what 
becomes  of  you. 

NYC  success  stories  abound  across  the 
countr>-.  A  study  of  8,000  out-of-school 
enroUees — mostly  dropouts — showed  that 
25  percent  found  regular  employment; 
4  percent  enrolled  in  more  advanced 
trainiriE  program<:  15  percent  resumed 
fuli-time  secondary  schooling. 

This  program  has  proved  itself  a  high- 
ly u.'^efui  part  of  our  national  manpower 
pru«ram.>.  which,  in  President  Johnson's 
word.s  'Should  lead  us  to  a  society  in 
'A'r.ich  every  person  has  full  opportunity 
to  develop  his — or  her — earning  powers, 
where  no  willing  worker  lacks  a  job,  and 
where  no  useful  talent  lacks  oppor- 
tunity." 

Regrettably,  the  NYC  is.  at  this  time, 
able  to  assist  just  1  out  of  every  10  of  the 
3  million  youngsters  who  come  from  poor 
families — those  with  gross  earnings  of 
S3  000  or  less  annually - 

We  are  challenged  to  see  that  no  Amer- 
ican boy  or  girl  is  denied  the  opporttmity 
to  advance  as  far  as  his  or  her  individual 
talents  allow. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Is  one 
of  the  programs  that  is  helping  us  meet 
this  great  national  challenge. 


PETER      FRANCISCO—PROFILE      IN 
COURAGE 

Mr.  KREBS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  i  Mr  RoDrNo]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RODINO  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday  April  24,  there  took  place  in 
Newark  a  brief  but  moving  ceremony 
marking  the  official  dedication  of  a  small 
i'ublic  garden  as  Peter  Francisco  Park. 
.^fler  thie  invocation  by  the  Reverend 
Antonio  Monteiro,  Master  of  Ceremonies 
Donald  B  Gomes  presented  Mayor  Hugh 
J  Addonizio,  who  read  the  resolution 
adopted  by  Newark's  Municipal  Cotmcil 
to  honor  the  great  Portuguese  hero  of 
oiu-  Revolutionary  War  Officials  of  all 
Portuguese  societies  in  Newark,  as  well 
as  representatives  of  Portugal  in  New 
York,  participated  in  the  ceremony.  The 
joyous  and  historic  event  was  organized 
by  a  committee  whose  members  were 
Abillo  Esteves,  Abel  Andrade.  Agostinho 
Barbosa,  Antonio  Rosa,  Joao  Carlos 
Rendeiro.  Abilio  Marques.  Manuel  Sousa. 
Augusto  Reis,  David  Rego,  Anselmo 
Falorca,  and  Donald  B.  Gomes. 

Though  he  refused  a  commission  and 
remained  a  private  soldier  throughout 
the  war.  Peter  Francisco's  remarkable 
character  and  courage  earned  him  the 
respect  and  friendship  of  the  outstand- 
ing leaders  of  the  American  Revolution. 
I  am  delighted  that  the  city  of  Newark 
has  .acted  to  enshrine  the  memory  of  this 
great  Portuguese  American  who  ren- 
dered such  valiant  and  dedicated  service 
to  the  cause  of  American  independence. 
Mr   Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent. 


I  include  in  the  R«cord,  following  these 
remarks,  a  fine  article  on  Peter  Francisco 
which  appeared  in  the  April  21,  1966,  is- 
sue of  Luso -Americano,  the  outstanding 
Portuguese  newsweekly  published  in 
Newark : 

Peteb  Phancisco:  Psofilb  in  Coitrage 

(By  Edmund   Dlnlz,  district  attorney.  New 

Bedford,   Mass,) 

In  1785  Peter  PYanclsco,  at  the  age  of  5. 
waa  left  upon  the  wharf  at  City  Point,  now 
Hopewell,  Va.,  friendless  and  alone.  The 
Bhlp  which  brought  him  to  America  Immedi- 
ately set  sail  and  was  never  heard  of  again. 
Sailors  and  dockhands  found  that  Peter  un- 
derstood a  few  words  of  English  and  could 
only  speak  Portuguese,  The  boy  knew  his 
name  was  Peter  Francisco,  that  he  had  been 
separated  from  his  parents,  and  that  the  men 
on  the  ship  had  left  him  on  the  wharf. 

He  was  taken  to  Prince  Oeorge  poorbotise 
and  cared  for  until  Judge  Anthwiy  Win- 
ston, an  uncle  of  Patrick  Henry,  took  him  to 
a  place  outside  of  Richmond,  In  Bucking- 
ham County.  Judge  Winston  represented 
Buckingham  County  In  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention and  was  one  of  the  pvatrlot  leaders. 
On  March  23,  1775,  Peter  Francisco  listened 
entranced  as  Patrick  Henry  delivered  his  Im- 
passioned speech  with  the  Immortal  phrase, 
"Give  me  liberty  or  g^ve  me  death."  War 
was  soon  to  come. 

In  the  fall  of  1776,  at  16  years  of  age, 
Francisco  Joined  the  10th  Virginia  Regiment 
of  continental  troojM.  He  was  6  feet  6 
Inches  tall  and  weighed  360  pounds,  with 
black  eyes  and  black  hair,  and  was  exceed- 
ingly muscular  and  strong.  He  first  saw 
action  on  September  11,  1777,  at  Brandywlne, 
Pa.  It  was  here  at  Sandy  Hollow  that  Fran- 
cisco met  for  the  first  time  General  Lafayette. 
Both  men  were  wounded  In  this  battle  and 
became  good  friends  during  their  conva- 
lescence. This  friendship  was  to  endure  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  In  1824,  long  after  the 
Revolution,  when  Lafayette  visited  America, 
Francisco  accompanied  the  Marquis  on  his 
triumphant  tour  through  Virginia. 

Within  a  month  Francisco  was  back  in  the 
lines  at  Germantown.  He  was  among  the 
Americans  who  escaped  and  fled  to  the  New 
Jersey  shore  from  Port  Mifflin.  In  June  1778, 
Francisco  wafi  wounded  a  second  time  by  a 
British  musket  bsdl  at  Monmouth,  N.J.  In 
July  of  1779  he  was  back  In  the  line,  ready 
to  attack  strong  British  outposts  at  Paulus 
Hook  and  Stony  Point.  Again  Francisco  was 
wounded. 

At  Stony  Pofnt  he  entered  the  fort  after 
MaJ.  James  Olbbon  of  Richmond,  who  was 
the  first  to  enter.  After  Stony  Point  he  re- 
turned to  VlrgliUa  and  enlisted  In  a  cavalry 
troop  and  was  engaged  in  many  battles  in 
the  South  under  General  Gates  and  General 
Greene. 

Field  dispatches  of  the  battle  of  Camden, 
S.C.,  tell  of  how,  the  horses  having  been 
killed,  Francisco  moved  an  l,100-i>ound 
cannon  several  hundred  feet  to  a  new  posi- 
tion. It  was  In  this  battle  that  he  saved 
Col.  William  Mayo's  life  and  then  made  pos- 
sible the  colonel's  escape  by  presenting  him 
with  a  British  horse,  after  disposing  of  its 
rider,  who  was  attempting  to  capture  Fran- 
cisco. Colonel  Mayo  expressed  his  gratitude 
later  by  willing  Francisco  1.000  acres  of  land 
In  Kentucky.  He  never  obtained  the  land, 
however,  as  the  Mayo  heirs  protested  the  be- 
quest and  he  refused  to  press  suit. 

It  Is  reported  that  the  sword  he  used  in 
these  conflicts  was  made  esjiecially  for  him 
by  order  of  General  Washington,  and  was 
said  to  have  a  S-foot  blade.  Francisco  bad 
complained  that  the  regulation  army  weapon 
was  too  light  and  too  short. 

On  March  15,  1781,  the  American  and  Brit- 
ish collided  In  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles 
of  the  Revolution.  This  was  at  OulUord 
Courthouse,  Greensboro,  N.C.    On  this  day. 


it  was  reported  by  Benson  J.  Lossing,  the 
historian  and  early  authority  on  the  Revolu- 
tion, how  Peter  FVanclsco  slew  11  Brltlsli 
soldiers  before  he  himself  was  critically 
wounded.  Finally  a  British  guardsman 
pinned  Francisco's  leg  to  his  horse  with  a 
bayonet.  The  steel  entered  his  leg  Just 
above  the  knee,  sliced  deep  almost  to  the 
bone  and  ripped  upward.  Nearly  unhorsed 
by  the  shock,  doubled  with  pain,  Francisco 
wheeled  out  of  action,  clung  to  his  mount 
In  desperation,  and  then,  losing  conscious- 
ness, tumbled  from  the  raddle  and  collapsed 
on  the  battleground.  He  was  left  for  dead 
but  was  discovered  by  a  Quaker,  given  aid, 
and  recovered. 

The  stories  of  his  fantastic  performance 
on  the  steps  of  the  Guilford  Courthouse  be- 
came the  talk  of  the  Revolutionary  Army. 
William  Washington  urged  Francisco  to  ac- 
cept a  commisei.  i,  but  he  declined,  feeling 
unqualified  because  he  could  neither  read 
nor  write.  Natbanael  Greene  expressed  hln 
admiration  by  having  a  handsome  razor  caie 
especially  made  for  him  on  which  was  In- 
scribed: "Peter  Francisco,  New  Store,  Buck- 
ingham County,  Va.  A  tribute  to  his  moral 
worth  and  valor.  Prom  his  comrade  In  arm* 
Nathanael  Greene."  The  razor  case  still  ex- 
ists, preserved  In  a  room  with  other  memen- 
tos In  the  museum  at  the  National  Military 
Park,  Greensboro,  N.C. 

A  monument  is  located  at  the  site  of  the 
Guilford  Courthouse  Battle  at  the  National 
Military  Park.  The  infcrlptlon  at  the  base 
of  the  monument  reads:  "To  Peter  Fran- 
cisco, a  giant  In  stature,  might  and  courage— 
who  slew  in  this  engagement  11  of  the  enemy 
with  his  own  broadsword,  rendering  hlmsell 
thereby  perhaps  the  most  famous  private 
soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  War." 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  an- 
nually proclaims  March  15  as  Peter  Francisco 
Day.  This  proclamation  came  about  as  a 
result  of  legislation  flled  by  me  when  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Senate.  I  chose 
March  15  in  commemoration  of  the  Battle 
of  Guilford  Courthouse. 

Recovering  from  the  leg-spllttlng  bayonet 
thrtut  that  bad  almost  killed  him,  Francisco 
became  well  enough  to  travel.  The  war  had 
moved  to  Virginia  and  the  stage  was  set  for 
Yorktown.  One  day,  while  he  was  stopping 
at  Ward's  Tavern,  in  what  is  now  Nottoway 
County,  nine  of  the  British  General  Tarle- 
ton's  dragoons  burst  up  the  road  and  sur- 
rounded him.  One  of  the  dragoons  demand- 
ed the  silver,  buckles  on  his  shoes.  These 
were  a  gift  of  Judge  Winston  and  Francisco 
refused  to  give  them  up  voluntarily.  When 
the  trooper  left  his  horse  and  tucked  bis 
saber  beneath  his  arms  and  stooped  to  grab 
the  buckles,  FYanclsco  grasped  the  hllt. 
wrenched  the  saber  free,  and  in  almost  the 
same  sweeping  motion  delivered  an  awesocne 
stroke,  splitting  the  trooper's  he.id  and  necl 
In  half  down  to  his  shoulders.  The  dragoons 
rushed  at  him.  One  aimed  a  pistol  at  Fran- 
cisco and  Francisco  went  after  him  with  the 
saber.  The  trooper  fired,  the  ball  grawd 
Francisco's  side,  his  sixth  wound,  but  one 
saber  thrust  severed  the  hand  that  fired  the 
shot.  Another  trooper  leveled  a  gun  »t 
Francisco's  breast  and  pulled  the  trigger.  It 
missed  fire.  He  grabbed  the  musket  and 
wrenched  It  from  the  trooper's  hands  and 
knocked  him  from  his  saddle.  Francisco 
sprung  up  on  the  horse,  roee  In  the  stirrups 
and  hallooed.  Just  as  If  he  were  really  sum- 
moning help  that  was  nearby.  The  dragoons 
broke  and  fled  in  panic  in  all  directions 
Francisco  fled  down  a  back  country  roed 
and  w.-is  able  to  easily  elude  his  pursuen 
This  was  the  last  of  Francisco's  wartime  ex- 
ploits. He  saw  the  British  surrender  to  the 
Americans  at  Yorktown, 

An  engraving  depicting  the  encounter  with 
Tarleton's   troopers   was    first   publish?*! 
1814  and  met  with  great  popular  appr. 
Copies  of  It  adorned  parlor  walls.  North  mmI 
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South,  for  a  generation      The  original  now 
hangs  in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia, 

Francisco  returned  to  Buckingham  County 
when  the  war  was  over.  He  opened  a  small 
store  the  next  year  and  later  ran  a  tavern. 
He  had  made  many  friends  with  the  letiders 
of  the  American  Revolution,  George  Wash- 
ington, Patrick  Henry,  the  Marquis  de  La- 
fayette, Gen.  Nathanael  Greene,  Col.  William 
Washington,  Col.  William  Mayo,  Henry  Clay 
ana  John  Marshall,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  many  of  whom  have  left  per- 
sonal records  of  his  great  charm  and  wit,  as 
of  his  valor  and  superhuman  strength.  His 
closest  friendship  was  with  Lafayette,  which 
began  when  they  were  recuperating  together 
after  the  Battle  of  Brandywlne. 

MARKIED    THREE    TIMES 

Peter  Francisco  married  three  times,  each 
time  Into  a  Virginia  family  of  good  stancUng. 
In  1785  he  married  Susannah  Anderson,  who 
died  5  years  after  their  marriage,  leaving 
him  with  a  son  to  whom  she  left  a  home 
and  the  Cumberland  County  lands  Inherited 
from  her  father.  Two  years  later  he  married 
Catherine  F^untleroy  Brooks,  a  friend  of 
Susannah  who  bore  4  children,  and  they 
spent  27  happy  years  together  at  "Locust 
Grove"  before  she  died  In  1821.  His  third 
marriage  in  1823  was  to  Mary  Beverly  Grymes, 
the  widow  West,  who  survived  him.  There 
are  descendents  In  Georgia,  Virginia,  the 
Carollnas,  Massachusetts,  Tennessee,  and 
Texas. 

In  1825  they  moved  from  Buckingham 
County  to  Richmond,  where  during  his  last 
B  years  Francisco  served  as  sergeant-at-arms 
of  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates.  The 
house  he  left  Is  still  standing. 

On  January  16,  1831,  Peter  Francisco  died 
In  Richmond.  The  house  adjourned  In  re- 
spect and  Joined  with  the  senate,  the  Gover- 
nor and  the  city  council  in  attending  the 
funeral.  The  Virginia  legislature  prepared 
a  resolution  of  regret.  The  services  were 
conducted  In  the  hall  of  the  house  of  dele- 
gates by  Bishop  Charming  Moore,  and  Fran- 
cisco was  buried  with  honors  In  Shockoe 
Cemetery,  Richmond,  Va. 

Just  before  the  turn  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion planted  in  San  Francisco's  Golden  Gate 
Park  13  "liberty  trees."  1  for  each  of  the 
Original  Colonies,  each  tree  nourished  by 
soil  taken  from  the  grave  of  a  Revolutionary 
hero.  Virginia's  symbol  was  the  chestnut 
tree,  and  the  earth  around  its  base  came  from 
the  grave  of  Peter  Francisco. 

A  portrait  by  an  unknown  artist  has  been 
preserved  and  hangs  in  the  executive  man- 
sion In  Richmond,  Va. 

A  veritable  giant,  tall  and  massive,  as 
brave  as  he  was  strong,  a  man  described  as 
above  all  personal  prejudice  or  meanness  of 
conduct,  devoted  passionately  to  the  cause 
which  he  had  made  his  own,  there  Is  no  more 
valiant  figure  In  the  whole  history  of  Amer- 
ica's fighting  men  than  Peter  Francisco. 


EXPANDING  FNMA  SECONDARY 
MARKET  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  designed  to  take 
the  first  step  toward  equalizing  the  dis- 
proportionate financial  position  that  the 
homebuilding  and  real  estate  industries 
now  find  themselves  occupying.  With 
other  segments  of  our  economy  expand- 


ing at  an  ever-increasing  rate  we  find  the 
vital  home  construction  and  real  estate 
industries  facing  the  anomalous  pros- 
pects of  depression. 

Oiu-  preoccupation  with  finding  suit- 
able methods  to  cool  overheated  seg- 
ments of  our  economy  has  resulted  in 
fwlicles  that  have  proved  discriminatory, 
and  for  the  most  part  futile.  Last  year 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  chose  to  raise 
the  discount  rate  as  a  means  of  curbing 
Inflation.  Inflation-has  not  been  curbed, 
and  the  areas  that  were  supposedly  to  be 
afifected  by  the  raise  in  interest  rates 
have  continued  to  expand  beyond  even 
original  expectations. 

However,  one  area  of  our  economy  has 
been  seriously  affected  by  the  rise  in 
rates.  The  homebuilding  industry  sud- 
denly found  available  money  diverted  to 
other  areas.  The  mortgage  market  sud- 
denly tightened.  While  FHA-  and  VA- 
flnanced  mortgage  interest  rates  re- 
mained tmreal  the  discount  rates  for 
these  mortgages  climbed  to  six  points  In 
some  areas. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  has  esti- 
mated that  demands  for  new  mortgage 
capital  In  1966  will  cause  a  5-  to  10-per- 
cent shortage  in  mortgage  money.  There 
has  been  a  rise  of  one-half  of  1  percent 
on  interest  rates  for  construction  loans, 
while  the  limit  a  builder  can  draw  money 
as  a  percentage  of  the  value  of  his  de- 
velopment has  declined.  Interest  rates 
for  construction  loans  are  as  high  as  6V2 
percent  in  numerous  instances.  The 
scarcity  and  expense  of  money  for  home- 
building and  buying  has  resulted  in  ex- 
tremely bleak  prospects  for  the  construc- 
tion and  real  estate  industries. 

With  this  backgrotmd  let  me  now  ad- 
dress my  remarks  to  the  particular  prob- 
lem with  which  the  legislation  I  am  In- 
troducing today  will  deal.  With  banks 
raising  their  short-term  interest  rates 
we  find  the  private  sector  of  the  mort- 
gage market  unsettled.  As  a  result 
money  moves  away  from  those  institu- 
tions that  could  offer  and  absorb  the 
long-range  interest  charges.  The  pri- 
vate sector  being  unsettled  and  funds, 
ordinarily  available,  drying  up,  those 
who  ordinarily  have  other  resources  have 
turned  to  FNMA  to  purchase  their  mort- 
gages. This  hopefiiUy  was  to  be  a  tem- 
porary solution,  but  as  funds  from  FNMA 
became  more  and  more  constricted 
money  from  the  private  sector  has  be- 
come even  more  frozen. 

The  great  increase  in  demand  for 
FNMA  mortgage  purchases  placed  a 
serious  strain  on  Its  resources,  FNMA's 
purchases  in  the  last  quarter  of  1965 
represented  the  largest  increase  in  pur- 
chases during  any  quarter  since  the  cor- 
poration began  operating  in  1954!  Pur- 
chases during  this  final  quarter  of  1965 
reached  a  record  high  of  $405  million 
while  sales  declined  to  a  mere  $221,000, 
This  compares  to  the  flnaJ  quarter  of 

1964  when  purchases  amoimted  to  $73 
million  while  sales  amounted  to  $12  mil- 
lion.   Purchases  for  the  last  quarter  of 

1965  have  Increafied  some  fivefold  over 
the  comparable  period  for  1964.  and  the 
first  quarter  of  1966  continued  the  trend 
of  high  purchases. 

To  meet  the  rising  demand  resulting 
from  other  sources  drying  up,  FNMA 


nmde  several  adjustments  reflecting  the 
changing  conditions  in  the  money  mar- 
ket during  the  last  quarter  of  1965  and 
first  quarter  of  1968.  The  availability 
of  FNMA  purchases  allowed  by  these 
adjustments  partially  absorbed  some  of 
the  negative  elements  created  by  tight 
money  policies  in  other  areas,  and  al- 
lowed, for  a  time,  a  somewhat  adequate 
flow  of  mortgage  money  to  the  home- 
building Industry, 

On  April  1  the  final  blow  fell.  The 
demand  created  by  tight  money  all 
around  placed  such  a  strain  on  the  pres- 
ent caimcity  of  FNMA's  secondary  mar- 
ket operations  that  the  corporation  on 
April  1  placed  a  $15,000  limitation  cm 
the  unpaid  principal  balance  of  a  mort- 
gage offered  for  purchase  for  each  fam- 
ily residence  or  dwelling  unit  covered  by 
the  mortgage.  Until  this  action  FNMA 
purchases  per  week  were  between  $50- 
$70  million.  Since  the  action  purchases 
have  been  reduced  to  around  $37  million 
per  week.  The  question  now  obviously 
asked  is  does  this  really  remove  FNMA 
as  a  vital  part  of  the  mortgage  purchas- 
ing market?  Anyone  familiar  with  the 
realities  of  the  current  home  market 
must  answer  with  a  categorical  yes. 

limiting  purchases  to  $15,000  has  vir- 
tually removed  FNMA  from  any  signifi- 
cant or  Important  role  In  the  area  of 
mortgage  investments.  For  example,  in 
my  own  home  State  of  California,  recent 
estimates  indicate  that  approximately 
90  percent  of  new  residential  mortgages 
are  In  excess  of  $15,000.  The  average 
FHA-VA  mortgage  Is  approximately 
$20,000;  $5,000  more  than  the  FNMA 
maximum.  Certainly  the  situation  all 
across  the  country  Indicates  the  day  of 
the  $15,000  mortgage  for  the  average 
family  purchasing  a  home  Is  gone. 

It  is  not  dlflBcult  to  understand  why 
the  strain  on  FNMA  produced  such  a  rul- 
ing. My  opening  remarks,  and  the  re- 
marks three  of  my  colleagues  and  I  made 
on  March  31,  during  a  special  order, 
clearly  outline  the  conditions  that  have 
led  to  the  problem  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  addresses  itself  to. 

In  a  letter  I  received  just  today  from 
J.  S.  Baughman,  the  distinguished  presi- 
dent of  the  association.  It  Is  pointed  out 
that  FNMA  purchases  of  mortgages 
under  its  secondary  market  operations 
are  intended  to  provide  a  degree  of  liquid- 
ity for  mortgage  improvements.  The 
corporation's  resources,  however,  are  not 
without  limit  and  the  outlet  it  furnishes 
for  FHA  and  VA  mortgages  can  neces- 
sarily represent  only  a  small  share  of  the 
total  market  for  such  mortgages.  As  a 
consequence  of  th^  changes  which  have 
occurred  In  the  financial  and  mortgage 
markets  during  the  last  several  months, 
offerings  of  mortgages  to  the  association 
for  purchase  have  been  imprecedently 
heavy  and  Its  purchasing  activity  has 
been,  and  is,  such  as  to  require  some  ap- 
preciable curtailment  of  purchasing  vol- 
ume if  the  corporation  Is  to  continue  pro- 
viding a  market  for  some  portion  of  the 
FHA  and  VA  mortgages  that  are  being 
originated. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  decision  limiting  purchases  to  $15,- 
000  has  been  detrimental  and  has  re- 
moved FTJMA  from  providing  the  real 
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assistance  Congress  has  intended  when 
it  creat«l  the  conxiration  In   1954. 

These  veiT  leai  conditions  have 
prompted  my  proposal.  FNMA,  In  light 
of  prt-sent  circumstances,  must  be  al- 
lowed lo  once  again  a&sume  a  significant 
and  dymimic  role  on  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
accomplish  that. 

'Hie  legislation  amends  title  in  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  in  order  to  allow 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion to  increase  capital  and  expand  its 
secondary  market  operations  The  bill 
would  essentially  permit  FNMA  to  raise 
up  to  15  tlme5  the  sum  of  its  Treasury 
stock  for  use  in  secondary  market  pur- 
chases Currently  FT^^MA  can  only  bor- 
row 10  times  the  sum  of  siock  held  by  the 
Treasury. 

The  legislation  would  also  raise  the 
ceiling  on  the  amount  of  FNMA  stoclc 
the  Treasury  could  hold.  Presently  the 
ceiling  stands  at  $2,250  million.  My  bill 
would  raise  the  ceiling  approximately 
one-fifth,  or  to  a  dollar  figure  of  $2,700 
million, 

ThLs  proposal  provides  FNMA  with  the 
necessary  resources  needed  to  make  the 
corporation  the  dynamic  Institution 
Congress  originally  intended,  and  was 
before  circumstances  forced  the  April  1 
decision. 

All  concerned  admit  that  FN^^'s 
present  resources  will  not  allow  the  cor- 
poration to  function  with  the  needed 
flexibility  and  dynamism  so  necessary  to 
a  healthy  economy,  and  a  productive  in- 
stitution. If  we  allow  FNMA  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  picture  the  last  really 
sigmflcant  source  of  mortgage  money 
will  have  been  curtailed. 

Is  this  proposal  inflationary?  Cer- 
tainly not.  Not  when  you  consider  the 
anomaly  of  money  pushing  or  depress- 
ing the  market  of  the  homebullding  in 
dustry  While  the  proposal  expands  the 
ability  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
AssiXiiation  to  purchase  mortgages 
through  its  secondary  market  operations 
it  affectv<;  an  area  of  our  economy  facing 
serious  depression  Our  fiscal  and  mone- 
tai-y  policies  must,  by  necessity,  be  ade- 
quately flexible  to  deal  with  the  real  prob- 
lems of  all  segment?  of  our  economy. 
If  certain  segments  of  our  economy  show 
signs  of  serious  softening,  depression,  and 
lag,  we  must  be  able  t-o  be  in  a  position 
to  remedy  the  situation  with  measures 
that  will  provide  the  necessary  stimula- 
tion If  a  segment  of  our  economy  poses 
overexpansion  and  inflation  we  must 
be  prepared  to  take  the  appropriate 
braking  action. 

Across-the-board  policies,  whether 
stimulant  or  depressive,  can  be  danger- 
ous a:id  may  result  in  severe  conse- 
quences to  particular  segments  ol  our 
economy  We  need  to  leai-n  the  lesson 
of  selectivity  so  that  conditions  now  faced 
by  our  homebullding  industry  do  not 
result  from  future  fictions. 

My  proposal  is  just  such  a  selective 
measure.  It  offers  some  relief  and  the 
possibility  of  .stimulation  t-o  a  \1tal  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  that  is  suffering 
serious  restriction. 

FNMA's  April  1  decision  although  ar- 
rived at  as  a  result  of  circumstances  pro- 
duced by  other  decisions,  also  serves  as 


a  depressant  to  an  element  of  our  econ- 
omy that  can  ill  afford  additional  set- 
backs. 

I  ask  all  my  other  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  approaching,  on  a  carefully 
conceived  selective  basis,  the  problems 
and  conditions  now  being  faced  by  the 
homebullding  and  real  estate  industries. 
Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  whole  problem 
currently  facing  our  economy,  but  let  us 
not  forget  in  our  zeal  for  concern  of  the 
general  we  may  seriously  hurt  the 
particular. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  my  pro- 
posal today  is  not  the  entire  answer  to 
the  problems  facing  the  homebulldliig 
Industry.  We  have  the  obligation  of 
examining  the  causes  that  produced  the 
April  1  decision  of  FNMA.  For  while  the 
legislation  being  introduced  today  is 
designed  to  make  FNMA  more  flexible  in 
its  secondary  market  operations  by  mak- 
ing conditions  available  that  will  allow 
the  corporation  to  rescind  the  $15,000 
limitation,  this  is  but  one  segment  of  the 
entire  problem. 

I  am  hopeful  Congress  will  carefully 
review  and  consider  all  aspects  of  this 
particular  problem,  and  give  expeditious 
and  favorable  consideration  to  the  pro- 
posal I  am  presenting  today. 


THE   FARM   LABOR   SHORTAGE 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Resotck]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  many  signs  which  point  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  crisis  situation  In  the  field  of 
agricultural  manpower.  Young  people 
are  leaving  the  farms  for  more  attractive 
opportimltles  elsewhere;  the  age  of  the 
average  farmer  in  the  United  States  is 
58.  We  already  see  the  very  beginning  of 
the  long-range  efifects  such  a  shortage 
will  have  on  farm  production  and  food 
prices.  Dairy  production,  for  example, 
is  down  7  percent  below  last  year. 
Leather  and  beef  production  is  down. 

As  our  population  grows,  and  our  food 
commitments  to  other  countries  of  the 
world  increase,  the  pressures  on  the 
United  States  to  incretise  food  production 
will  grow  accordingly.  Yet.  it  is  appar- 
ent that  the  manpower  reserve  for  grow- 
ing and  harvesting  our  crops  Is  diminish- 
ing. The  migrant  stream  is  being  dried 
up  as  Industry  continues  to  attract  and 
absorb  available  manpower.  In  my  own 
district  the  New  York  State,  for  example. 
It  has  become  Increasingly  diflBcult  to  ob- 
tain workers  to  harvest  the  fnilt  crops. 
Even  those  who  do  come  north  as  mi- 
grants quickly  leave  the  farms  as  they 
find  opportunities  in  Industry.  This 
same  situation  is  repeated  elsewhere 
throughout  the  cotmtry. 

As  I  w&s  told  by  a  top  official  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

TTi©  era  of  food  surplus  !n  this  country  Is 
hlatory  now.  The  times  of  mammoth  carry- 
oven  from  one  year  to  the  next  are  gone. 


The  fact  is  that  while  we  presently 
have  50  million  acres  in  production  re- 
serve, we  do  not  have  the  manpower  to 
farm  this  land  should  It  laecome  neces- 
sary. As  we  know,  farm  population  has 
been  decreasing  regularly  and  there  are 
no  signs  of  an  upturn. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  today  submit- 
ting a  resolution  requesting  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  establish  a  se- 
lect committee  to  Investigate  and  study 
the  domestic  farm  labor  shortage  and  its 
effects  on  food  prices. 

At  the  present  time  the  farm  labor 
situation  is  merely  a  problem.  I  think 
it  is  essential  that  a  thorough  study  be 
imdertaken  now,  before  the  problem 
grows  into  a  crisis.  Delay  will  be  costly. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  urgency  of  this 
situation  will  be  recognized  by  the  House 
so  that  we  can  act  immediately  to  pre- 
vent the  labor  shortage  from  interfering 
with  this  year's  harvest. 
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TRAGEDY   AND   WASTE   OF   UNEM- 
PLOYMENT 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  award- 
winning  reporter  Ben  Bagdiklan  has 
written  an  article  for  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post,  which  graphically  describes 
the  tragedy  and  waste  of  unemployment. 

As  the  author  points  out.  today  un- 
employment is  not  the  massive  idleness 
of  a  depression  or  recession.  Nor  is  it 
a  small  or  transient  problem,  pEirtlcu- 
larly  in  the  shattering  effect  it  has  on 
the  human  beings  involved. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  include  this  out- 
standing and  sympathetic  article. 
[From  the  Saturday  Evening  Poet] 
"I'm  Out  of  a  Job,  I'm  An,  Through" 
(Ben  H.  Bagdiklan) 

Mocked  by  the  unparalleled  prosperity  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  some  3  million  people 
go  without  Jobs.  The  Government  speaks  of 
Improvement,  but  a  dangerous  number  of 
Americans  cannot  keep  up  with  our  onrush- 
Ing  technology. 

When  Albert  MacGlnn  left  his  house  that 
morning  In  March  of  1963,  he  had  no  way  of 
knowing  that  by  nightfall  his  private  world 
would  lie  in  ruins. 

An  erect  and  pink-cheeked  man  with  steel- 
rlmmed  glasses,  Al  MacGlnn  was  the  living 
model  of  American  prosperity,  a  skilled 
worker  in  a  nation  whose  farms  and  factories 
were  producing  at  fabulous  rates  and  em- 
ploying more  people  than  ever  before.  After 
24  years  In  a  growing  Industry  In  St,  Paul, 
Minn,,  he  was  getting  the  top  wage  of  t3.65 
an  hour.  When  he  left  for  work  it  was  from 
his  own  single-family  stucco  house  with  » 
new  roof  and  a  modernized  kitchen.  He 
drove  to  work  and  returned  in  his  own  auto- 
mobile. Al  MacGlnn  had  played  It  by  the 
rule  book.  He  worked  hard  and  he  did  well. 
So  when  he  returned  home  In  the  gathering 
dusk  of  that  March  evening,  his  fate  seemed 
so  Improbable  that  he  found  It  hard  to  tell 
his  wife  the  truth. 

"Kathy.  I'm  out  of  a  Job.    I'm  aU  through." 


She  stood  motionless  for  a  long  moment, 
then  said  quietly.  "Al  we'll  get  by.  Youll 
be  at  work  again  next  week." 

At  supper  he  announced  the  news  to  their 
Ave  children.  They  fell  into  stunned  silence. 
The  oldest  son,  the  one  planning  to  start  col- 
lege the  next  year,  said,  "Dad,  you're  the  best 
m  the  business.  The  other  plants  will  be 
calling  you  up."  Everyone  agreed.  Spirits 
rose,  and  the  meal  ended  with  something  like 
gaiety. 

They  all  were  wrong.  Al  MacGlnn  has 
never  again  worked  at  his  trade.  After  bitter 
months  of  unemployment  he  finally  got  the 
Job  he  still  has  today — scrubbing  toilets  on 
the  night  shift  of  a  nearby  factory. 

But  Al  MacGlnn  was  luckier  than  many. 
According  to  Government  surveys,  3  million 
Americans  can  find  no  work,  though  they 
look  for  It,  and  more  than  2  million  who  want 
full-time  work  can  get  only  part  time.  Even 
these  official  statistics  are  rosier  than  reality. 
They  do  not  tell  of  skilled  men  In  mid- 
career  who  can  get  only  menial  Jobs.  Nor  do 
they  show  the  more  than  1  million  "hidden 
unemployed"  who  are  uncounted  because 
they  have  finally  given  up  looking  for  work. 
These  and  others  are  Ignored  In  the  surveys. 
For  all  these  millions  and  their  families 
the  richness  of  the  American  economy  Is 
worse  than  meaningless.  It  only  not  leaves 
them  without  work  but  surrounds  them  with 
the  sight  and  sound  of  prosperity,  Increasing 
their  Isolation  and  despair.  In  a  depression, 
unemployment  is  at  least  normal."  In  boom 
times.  It  makes  the  Jobless  man  an  outcast 
among  his  neighbors.  While  almost  everyone 
around  him  Is  succeeding,  he  Is  falling,  often 
for  reasons  that  are  a  mystery  to  him. 

Only  a  person  who  has  experienced  the 
stunning  blow  of  the  old  Job  suddenly  de- 
stroyed can  appreciate  Its  force.  It  Is  a  shock 
80  profound  that  It  damages  the  victim's  will 
to  recover.  Sometimes  the  human  destruc- 
tion Is  apparent  and  measurable.  Within  a 
few  years  after  the  1954  closing  of  the  Hudson 
Motor  Co,,  15  auto  workers  committed  sui- 
cide and  the  marriages  of  more  than  300 
workers  broke  up.  Last  year,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment announced  that  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  would  close  In  June  1966,  on-the-job 
Injuries  Increased  50  percent,  off-the-Job  ac- 
cidents went  up,  and  the  death  rate  rose. 

Most  of  the  suffering,  however,  is  private 
and  unrecorded.  Recently  this  reporter 
talked  with  perhaps  150  men  who  have  lost 
their  Jobs,  and  their  reactions  dramatize 
their  experience, 

A  59-year-old  millwright:  "I  was  sick  2  or  3 
weeks.  Couldn't  eat,  couldn't  sleep.  In  40 
years  I  had  only  7  days  lost  time,  but  they 
announce  over  the  PA,  "That's  all.'  " 

A  45-year-old  auto  worker:  "The  day  they 
announced  the  closing,  the  guy  next  to  me, 
he  Just  went  blank.  He'd  worked  there  30, 
35  years.  His  wife  was  an  Invalid  with  arthri- 
tis, and  he  had  a  son  and  a  daughter  still 
In  college.  He  Just  stood  there  like  someone 
Wt  him  with  a  hammer.  I  practically  had  to 
lead  him  out  to  the  car." 

A  49-year-old  auto  worker:  "I  saw  men  cry 
Td  never  seen  shed  a  tear.  Grown  men 
standing  there  with  tears  coming  down  their 
cheeks.  Remember,  these  are  tough  bastards 
who'd  been  through  the  depression  and  the 
war,  some  of  them  two  wars 


machine,  a  malfunctlorUng  gear  In  danger 
of  mangling  Itself  and  crippling  the  rest  of 
the  engine.  Already  the  harsh  sounds  of  this 
flawed  machine  have  been  heard:  gunfire 
from  bitter  coaJ  miners  In  Kentucky,  the  roar 
of  flames  during  the  Watts  rebellion  In  Los 
Angeles,  the  shouts  of  rioters  in  Harlem  and 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  Springfield,  Mass. 

Despite  periodic  panics  and  depressions 
during  the  last  100  years,  the  country  has 
never  produced  a  durable  solution  for  un- 
employment. In  the  great  depression.  Job- 
lessness reached  at  least  25  percent.  By  the 
end  of  the  1930's  It  was  still  an  Intolerable 
15  percent.  (Economists  consider  3  percent 
"tolerable"  because  at  any  given  moment 
about  3  percent  of  the  work  force  Is  tempo- 
rarily out  of  work — men  changing  Jobs,  for 
example,  or  young  people  not  yet  hired  for 
the  first  time.) 

Pearl  Harbor  brought  the  grisly  full  em- 
ployment of  war,  when  part  of  the  popula- 
tion works  at  destruction  and  the  remainder 
supplies  the  destroyers.  The  postwar  demand 
for  scarce  goods  kept  men  busy,  but  by  1949 
the  imemployment  rate  was  up  to  5.9  percent. 
The  Korean  war  made  Jobs,  but  after  that 
the  rate  went  back  to  5  percent. 

This  year's  rate  promises  to  be  about  4.5 
percent,  an  Improvement  due  In  part  to  the 
economic  expansion  for  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
But  much  of  the  change  occurred  because 
many  of  the  Jobless  were  soaked  up  by  ac- 
tivities like  the  antlpoverty  program  and 
were  counted  as  employed.  Yet  most  of  these 
people  must  emerge  from  the  special  pro- 
grams to  look  for  work.  If  they  were  now 
counted  as  unemployed,  the  total  coimt  of 
Jobless  would  be  over  3  million. 

Through  all  the  subtleties  of  statistics  it 
Is  clear  that  the  normal  labor  market  does 
not  provide  a  Job  for  every  American  who 
needs  one. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  understand  the  Impact 
of  unemployment  by  dwelling  on  the  nation- 
al average  of  4.5,  or  5,  or  7  percent.  The  Idle 
are  not  distributed  evenly  through  the  Na- 
tion but  concentrated  In  bitter  masses: 
among  all  Negroes,  10  percent;  among  all 
the  young.  16  percent;  among  young  Negroes, 
26  percent.  While  most  of  the  population 
enjoys  employment  and  prosperity,  there  are 
masses  of  Americans  who,  for  all  Intents  and 
purposes,  still  live  In  the  depths  of  the 
depression. 

The  Irony  Is  that  those  who  prosper  can 
thank  science,  and  so  can  the  unemployed. 
The  appUcatlon  of  the  scientific  method  to 
the  growing  of  food  and  making  of  goods 
has  produced  enormous  wealth  that  has  rap- 
Idly  raised  the  standard  of  living.  More 
goods  at  cheaper  prices  are  available  to  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  population  than 
ever  before  In  history. 

But  the  same  scientific  method  has  denied 
this  standard  of  living  to  a  portion  of  the 
population.  It  permits  new  machines  to  pro- 
duce goods  with  fewer  human  beings  at  the 
same  time  that  It  has  vastly  Increased  the 
human  lifespan.  Since  1900  our  total  popu- 
lation Increased  21/2  times,  and  the  new 
standard  of  living  has  added  an  average  of 
20  years  to  the  lifespan  of  each  of  these 
new  Americans.  But  the  new  machines  don't 
need  all  the  new  Americans. 


The  most  awesome  Instrument  of  change 
nf  \"^**  '■^*<="0'^s  conflict  with  the  stereotype  for  the  worklngman  In  our  time  Is  the  com- 
.L.  ,  ^^^^"^can  worklngman  as  a  lazy  and  puter  that  runs  an  automatic  machine.  Two 
cynical  rate  Jockey.  They  also  reflect  the 
Jnock  of  the  suddenly  Jobless  man  as  he 
olsoovers  how  quickly  an  Interruption  In 
wages  can  destroy  normal  family  life  In  the 
city.  Especially  for  the  older  worker  they 
•uggest  that  the  death  of  a  Job  disrupts  a 
deep  rhythm  In  life  and  Implies  the  death  of 
the  man. 

The  unemployment  of  1965  Is  not  the  mas- 
sive Idleness  of  the  great  depression,  of 
eourse,  or  even  of  the  recessions  of  the  igso's. 
aut  neither  Is  it  a  small  oa-  a  transient  prob- 
*«h.  It  Is  a  faulty  part  In  the  economic 
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years  ago,  for  example,  an  electronics  com- 
pany bought  two  computerized  devices  that 
automatically  wired  circuits  for  radios.  The 
company  was  able  to  reduce  the  circuit-wir- 
ing work  force  from  17  men  to  3.  Today  the 
company  has  doubled  Its  production  with  the 
same  2  machines,  which  now  do  the  work 
formerly  done  by  35  men.  But  it  still  re- 
quires only  three  human  beings. 

The  rise  of  automation  has  been  so  swift 
that  no  one  knows  how  many  more  human 
Jobs  it  will  eliminate.  In  1954  there  were 
fewer  than  400  computers   In  use.    Today 


there  are  more  than  25,000,  and  most  of  their 
owners  can't  find  enough  work  for  them  to 
do.    So  it  Is  impossible  to  predict  how  much 
of  the  Nation's  work  could  be  done  by  pres- 
ent  computers,    not   to   mention    the    8,000 
computers    on    order.    And    there    are    stUl 
other   kinds   of  laborsavlng  changes.    With 
machinery  1  man  can  lay  down  weed-kill- 
ing chemicals  that  wUl  do  the  work  that  It 
would  take  360  human  weeders  to  do.     It  Is 
irrational  to  expect  such  change  to  slacken. 
The  new  methods  have  also  changed  the 
occupations  of  men,  changed  them  so  fast 
that    unemployment    exists    partly    becavise 
men's  experience  and  schooling,  even  though 
It  may  be  better  than  that  of  their  fathers, 
is  not  good  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  rev- 
olution  In   technology.    The   latest   edition 
of    the    "Dictionary    of    Occupations"    lists 
23,000  different  Jobs  In  the  United  States; 
6,000  of  them  did  not  even  exist  10  years  ago. 
The  drift  In  modem  human  labor  is  away 
from  the  simple  workman  to  the  man  who 
thinks  and  adapts.    Aristotle  once  said  that 
the  educated  are  as  different  from  the  un- 
educated "as  the  living  are  from  the  dead." 
A  modem  Aristotelian  who  happened  to  be  a 
Chicago  slum  kid  put  It  to  me,  "Man,  you 
got  no  education,  you're  dead."    In  1950  If 
a  person  had  gone  no  further  than  fourth 
grade,  the  odds  of  his  being  unemployed  were 
1  In  12.     Today  they  are  1  In  6, 

Let  no  white-collar  worker  think  he  U  Im- 
mxine.  Already  typists,  filing  clerks,  book- 
keepers, and  even  management  men  who 
evaluate  Inventory  and  place  orders  are  be- 
ing replaced  by  computerized  machines.  In 
1960  the  Harvard  Business  Review  said  that 
"for  every  five  office  Jobs  eliminated,  only  one 
Is  created  by  automation." 

Yet  optimists  continue  to  comfort  them- 
selves that  the  new  machines  ultimately  will 
make  enough  Jobs  for  all.  They  point  re- 
assuringly to  earlier  work  changes  seemingly 
as  drastic  as  modern  ones — to  the  Introduc- 
tion of  knitting  machines  Into  textile  man- 
ufacturing, for  example,  during  the  indus- 
trial revolution;  ultimately,  they  say,  those 
new  machines  expanded  employment.  They 
overlook  two  things.  First,  the  early  changes 
brought  massive  suffering,  with  riots  and  rev- 
olutions and  wars.  Second,  these  changes 
came  to  societies  still  largely  wedded  to  the 
land,  and  the  land  guaranteed  many  of  the 
unemployed  a  source  of  food  and  a  place  to 
live. 

Today  the  average  worker  is  a  city  dweller 
who  has  many  fixed  exx>ensee.  Even  If  It 
were  true  that  machines  eventually  produce 
enough  Jobs — and  It  has  not  been  true  for  a 
long  time — his  family  needs  food,  shelter, 
medicine,  and  a  place  In  the  working  world 
not  ultimately  but  now. 

Fnfty  years  ago,  when  the  automobile  put 
the  blacksmith  out  of  business,  the  black- 
smith left  his  trade  by  ones  and  twos  and 
threes  In  otherwise  healthy  towns.  Today  It 
Is  79.000  Jobs  lost  on  the  East  Side  of  Ete- 
trolt  m  10  years,  or  12,000  lost  In  San  Diego 
m  2  years,  or  7,000  lost  In  South  Bend  In  1 
year.  When  this  happens,  It  leaves  masses 
of  men  Jammed  explosively  together  In  nals- 
ery,  and  it  cripples  their  community. 

Industry  is  organized  In  gigantic  units, 
partly  because  such  super-units  can  best 
afford  maximum  automation.  The  giant  cor- 
poration Is  not  like  the  local  Industry  a 
century  ago,  limited  to  Just  one  town.  Cor- 
porations today  span  the  entire  country, 
whole  continents,  the  globe;  they  move  fac- 
tories thousands  of  miles,  quickly  abolish  old 
products  and  Invent  new  ones  and  change 
their  work  force  In  multiples  of  thousands  of 
men. 

The  new  machines  affect  the  life  of  the 
community  In  a  new  way.  In  1913  the  equiv- 
alent of  automation  was  Henry  Ford's  as- 
sembly line,  and  In  10  years  Pord  Increased 
production  of  his  cars  from  203.000  to  2  mil- 
lion. This  vast  Jump  was  possible  because, 
when  he  started,   only   l   American  In   100 
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on-Tied  a  car,  ajid  despit*  ihe  new  efficiency 
the  market  ryee  so  much  that  he  Increased 
his  work  force  from  14.000  'm  138.000.  But  In 
L^o'J.  when  Detroit  started  automating,  1 
Araericaii  m  4  already  had  a  c;ir.  Detroit  was 
not  able  to  Increase  production  1.000  per- 
cent, a5  Henry  Ford  had,  but  only  13  percent. 
The  chief  effect  of  Its  automation  was  to  In- 
crease protltfi  cOid  reduce  employment  8  per- 
cent 

The  giant  units,  the  swiftness  of  change, 
tiie  packing  of  people  In  cities — -this  all  means 
that  the  whole  system  ;s  sensitive  to  shock 
as  never  before  A  cutback  In  automobile 
?roduct:on  shakes  the  entire  economy  and 
.Tiay  determine  whether  Mrs  Albert  Mac- 
Ginn  In  St  Paul  will  buy  a  new  refrigerator, 
how  much  intereet  she  wUl  pay  on  a  loan, 
or  if  her  husband  will  find  a  Job. 

It  was  only  Indirectly  that  a  machine  took 
away  A,  MacGinn's  Job  But  It  was  a  ma- 
chine tlia-t  kept  him  from  staying  In  his 
trade 

Al  NLacGmn  is  a  sort  of  Midwest  working- 
man's  Horatio  Alger  As  a  youth  he  worked 
on  his  father's  farm  until  one  night  a  new 
neighbur's  horses  ran  loose,  and  Al  volun- 
teered to  round  them  up.  The  new  neighbor 
got  him  a  Jab  in  St  Paul,  and  Al  worked  all 
through  the  depression  t;  >t  married  to  Kathy 
In  1938.  was  laid  off  3  montlis  later,  but 
8crou:iged  part-time  Jobs  all  over  town  until 
he  found  his  present  trade  Then  he  Joined 
the  ranks  of  solid  citizens. 

After  the  war,  for  example,  he  bought  his 
house  and  Insisted  on  a  .short.  7-year  mort- 
gage He  was  an  ideal  householder  and  con- 
sumer First,  he  paid  for  the  house.  Sec- 
-.nci  he  remodeled  the  txtsement.  Third,  he 
•J  .:  In  a  new  furnace  with  basebOCU'd  heat- 
ing Fourth,  he  modernized  the  kitchen. 
Fifth,  he  put  on  a  new  ro<-'>f.  Since  the 
youngsters  would  work  part-time  to  help 
pay  fur  their  clothes  and  tuition  In  the  State 
university  he  expected  to  be  able  to  make 
future  improvements  new  storm  windows. 
Insulation,  and.  in  the  spring  of  1963,  a 
new  car  He  was  a  good  man  to  have  In  the 
St.   Paul  economy. 

Though  he  looks  and  talks  like  a  school- 
lilwher,  Al  MacGlnn  Is  an  expert  In  the 
bloody  trade  of  slaughtering  cows.  He  was. 
In  effect,  chief  surgeon  on  the  cutting-room 
aoor  of  a  packinghouse,  a  "tloorsman."  Hla 
Job  was  to  cut  away  the  hlc^e  from  75  car- 
casses a  day.  working  ambidextrously  to 
avoid  nicks  In  the  valuable  hide  or  bruises 
on  the  even  more  valuable  beef.  His  Job 
seemed  invulnerable  It  takes  about  5  years 
U)  learn  the  flixirsman's  trade,  the  highest 
skill  and  highest  pay  In  a  packinghouse.  And 
Al  belonged  to  a  union  in  an  industry  that 
Is  50  percent  unionized 

He  remembers  the  day  all  this  was  swept 
away  "I  was  skinning  out  a  cow.  and 
someone  came  out  on  the  floor  and  said, 
The  company's  closing  up  Alter  today 
it's  all  over  '  I  felt  like  lying  down  right 
next  to  that  cow.  ' 

The  company  for  which  he  had  worked 
20  years  had  run  aground  for  several  rea- 
sons One  was  tax  trouble  But  the  main 
one  was  that  the  small,  independent  pack- 
inghouses were  having  a  difficult  time  keep- 
ing up  with  the  big  ones  that  had  auto- 
matic machinery 

The  day  after  his  plant  closed.  Al  went  to 
the  big  packinghouses  in  the  St.  Pa'ul  area. 
He  found  they  either  were  hiring  lald-off 
workers  from  plants  they  had  cloeed  else- 
where, or  else  were  stepping  up  their  auto- 
mation and  reducing  their  own  work  forces. 
He  also  discovered  something  else.  Big  pack- 
inghouses don't  need  floorsmen  any  more. 
A  machine  does  most  of  what  Al  used  to  do. 
The  operator  of  the  machine  can  learn  the 
Job  in  weeks  and  gets  54  cents  an  hour  less 
than  the  floorsman  he  replaces  And  he 
processes  twice  as  many  cows  a  day. 

Al  MacGlnn  was  desperate  I  tried  to 
sign   up  at   the  State  employment  office  for 


on-the-job  training  for  anything — cook, 
welder,  they  had  them  all  poeted.  They 
said  I  was  too  old.  I  said,  'Hell,  you're  mak- 
ing a  mistake.  I'm  only  62.'  You  know 
what  they  said?     'That's  too  old.' 

"I  went  back  to  the  packinghouse  where  I 
worked  during  the  depression  washing  sheep. 
I  wEis  ready  to  wash  sheep  again.  The  girl 
said,  'I'm  sorry,  we  can't  accept  anyone  over 
40.'  I  didn't  say  anything.  I  Just  put  my 
tall  between  my  legs  and  walked  out." 

Like  Al  MacOinn,  many  an  older  worker  Is 
finding  out  that  once  off  a  payroll  he  is  fight- 
ing the  odds.  Thousands  of  Americans,  for 
example,  will  recognize  this  recent  conver- 
sation between  a  worker  with  32  years  of  ex- 
perience and  a  clerk  in  a  personnel  office : 

WoRKXR.  Any  chance  of  getting  a  Job? 
Any  Job? 

QiRL.  What's  yotir  age? 

WoEKKX.  Ptfty-seven. 

OiRi..  I'm  sorry,  you're  too  old. 

WoRKiB.  Well,  what  am  I  supposed  to  do, 
lay  do'wn  and  die? 

Qna..  I'm  sorry. 

"After  20  years  on  the  same  Job,"  says  an 
unemployed  machine  operator,  "I  thought 
they'd  look  at  my  record,  but  they'd  say  right 
away.  Too  old.'  I'd  lie  about  my  age.  I'm 
52.  but  I'd  say  I  was  48,  but  that  didn't  make 
any  difference.  Do  you  know,  for  Chris'  sake, 
when  you're  46  years  old,  you're  too  old?" 

These  men  are  not  too  old  to  do  their  work. 
They  are  Just  too  old  to  get  a  Job. 

The  American  male  at  age  50  can  expect  to 
live  23  more  years,  but  if  he  loses  his  Job,  he 
may  never  get  steady  work  again.  A  year 
after  one  large  plant  closed,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  men  over  50  was  2'/i  times  the 
rate  for  men  40  to  49. 

One  reason  for  this  Is  that  at  the  employ- 
ment office  the  older  man  out  of  work  finds 
himself  competing  with  younger  men.  The 
younger  men  are  better  educated.  Half  of 
American  fathers  finished  9th  grade,  half 
their  sons  12tb.  Companies  seldom  fire  an 
older  man  for  lack  of  education,  but  once  the 
employer  has  a  choice,  he  takes  the  younger, 
better  educated,  more  adaptable  man. 

Employers  plan  for  change,  even  if  our  em- 
ployment mechanisms  do  not.  Thirty  years 
ago  It  was  assumed  that  whatever  a  factory 
was  making  at  the  moment,  it  would  be 
making  10  years  later,  and  in  the  same  town. 
This  is  no  longer  a  safe  assumption.  Prod- 
ucts, processes,  Job  skills,  and  locations 
change  Robert  P.  Mello  of  the  VS.  Civil 
Service  Commission  says  that  6-year-old 
Americans  now  starting  school  can  expect 
that  their  vocations — not  their  employers  but 
their  occupations — will  change  three  times  In 
their  lifetime.  Knowing  this,  the  employer 
looks  for  the  younger  man  adept  at  the  read- 
Ing-wrttlng-math  skills  that  will  help  him 
convert  his  tasks  In  the  future. 

The  older  worker  out  of  a  Job  finds  himself 
In  a  cruel  trap.  He  has  often  worked  for 
years  building  up  pension  and  Insurance 
benefits  that  he  loeee  when  his  plant  closee. 
When  he  applies  at  a  new  plant,  the  boss 
knows  that  the  older  worker's  pension  and 
Insurance  will  cost  the  company  more.  A 
common  type  of  pension  plan  costs  the  em- 
ployer $76  a  year  for  a  27-year-old  man  and 
•^97  a  year  for  a  newly  hired  67-year-old 
man.  A  typical  life  Insurance  policy  costs 
•  1.32  a  month  for  the  worker  under  45,  and 
•9. 65  for  one  65. 

The  age  trap  Is  worse  In  this  generation 
because  there  are  so  many  young.  In  the 
1960's  the  labor  force  between  45  and  64  will 
Increase  21  percent,  while  tboee  at  the 
youngest  end,  14  to  24.  will  rise  46  percent. 
The  older  man  has  to  compete  not  only  with 
his  own  contemporaries  but  with  a  surplus 
of  younger  men. 

Al  MacOinn  didn't  know  the  statistics, 
but  he  discovered  the  reality.  As  time 
passed  without  a  Job,  he  understood  starkly 
what  few  working  families  think  of:  In  our 
time  the   typical  hovtsehold  has   become   a 


complicated'  economic  unit  with  fixed  coets 

(car,  utilities,  household  appliances,  high 
rent,  education,  modern  health  care)  that  do 
not  diminish  much  when  Income  disappears 
Since  1935.  average  household  Investment  in 
home  ei)uipment  has  risen  2Vii  times;  in 
transportation  SYi  times;  in  medical  care 
3  times.  Most  of  this  Investment  requires 
borrowing.  In  1935  average  household 
mortgaige-and-lnstallment  debt  was  9875;  to- 
day Is  It  $5,000. 

Thus  when  the  average  man  loses  his  Job. 
or  takes  drastically  reduced  pay,  he  is  faced 
with  a  catastrophe  in  his  household  that  will 
drop  him  out  of  his  community  and  maybe 
even  out  of  working  society.  It  Is  typical 
for  the  family  man  who  has  lost  his  job 
to  switch  from  roasts  to  hamburg,  to  cut  out 
movies,  bowling,  and  beer.  But  the  biggest 
burden  remains. 

Al  MacOinn  took  the  night  Job  cleaning 
toilets  and  left  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 
He  settled  for  less.  A  Calif omlan  named 
Herb  Mlnton  didn't.  Herb  Minton  Isn't  "un- 
employed," but  neither  Is  he  working.  He  Is 
one  of  the  Nation's  million  "hidden  unem- 
ployed." 

Minton  is  38  years  old,  has  a  wife,  a  14- 
year-old  daughter  and  a  10-year-old  son. 
lives  in  a  $22,000  home  with  three  bedrooms 
and  worked  for  11  years  in  a  plant  near  Los- 
Angeles.  A  graduate  engineer,  be  weis  laid 
off  almost  a  year  ago  when  a  defense  contract 
ended. 

He  has  a  problem.  His  wife's  mother  U 
an  invalid  who  needs  his  wif^s  almost  dally 
attention.  The  mother's  life  is  rooted  In 
Loe  Angeles,  and  she  dreads  moving,  so  the 
Mlntons  feel  they  must  stay  where  they  are. 
He  also  wants  to  keep  his  trade  as  an  airframe 
engineer.  In  the  months  Immediately  after 
he  was  laid  off.  he  wrote  about  200  letters  of 
application,  registered  in  specialized  agen- 
cies and  asked  his  college  placement  bureau 
to  keep  an  eye  out  for  his  kind  of  alrframe- 
engineerlng  Job  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  He 
visited  countless  plants  and  offices. 

About  a  month  ago  he  gave  up  trying.  His 
savings  are  almost  gone.  He  long  ago  gave 
up  his  first  car  and  is  about  to  give  up  his 
second  car.  which  in  Los  Angels  is  tanta- 
mount to  unconditional  surrender.  He 
could  get  a  Job  as  an  automobile  salesman  or 
restaurant  counterman,  but  he  knows  that  If 
he  did.  the  odds  are  against  his  returning  to 
his  old  profession. 

Because  of  the  way  the  Oovemment  makes 
Its  employment  surveys,  Herb  Minton  Is  not 
listed  as  unemployed.  The  national  statis- 
tics on  the  Jobless  come  from  a  monthly 
questioning  of  35,000  households  In  701 
counties.  The  550  Interviewers  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  are  under  strict  orders 
to  stick  to  the  precise  wording  of  their  ques- 
tionnaire. For  every  person  over  14  who  U 
not  In  school  or  disabled,  there  are  two  cru- 
cial questions: 

1.  "Did  you  do  any  work  at  all  this  week, 
not  counting  work  around  the  house?" 

If  the  answer  is,  "No,"  the  next  question 
la: 

2.  "Were  you  looking  for  work?" 

If  the  answer  is  "Yes,"  the  person  l» 
covinted  as  unemployed  In  the  statistics.  If 
by  "looking"  he  thinks  the  questionnaire 
meant  physically  active  In  a  search,  or  If 
he  gave  up  looking  during  the  week,  then 
he  answers  "No,"  and  he  Is  not  counted. 

The  President  s  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers thinks  there  are  "a  million  or  more" 
who,  like  Herb  Minton,  are  out  of  work  and 
wish  to  work  but  who  don't  get  into  the 
statistics.  Some  think  there  are  1,500,000. 
IX  there  are  1.250,000,  the  true  unemploy- 
ment figtire  In  1965  weis  over  6.5  percent 
It  may  be  that  one  of  every  five  people  out  of 
work  today  Is  not  only  Jobless  but.  In  the 
ultimate  banishment  In  a  computerized 
society,  uncounted.  Herb  Minton,  It  must  be 
recognized,  could  get  an  engineering  Job,  If 
he  were  willing  to  move,  and  If  he  would 
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change  his  specialty.  But  be  wishes  to  stay 
where  he  is  and  do  what  be  was  trained  to 
do;  be  can  put  off  trouble,  for  a  while. 

So  can  Michael  MosterelU,  an  18-year-old 
resident  of  Boston's  North  End.  Mike  Is  a 
dropout.  "My  teacher  called  me  a  stupid 
wop,"  he  says.  "So  I  punched  him."  Mike 
left  vocational  school  Just  short  of  his  grad- 
uation and  without  his  auto-mechanic's  cer- 
tificate, and  now  he  is  out  of  work,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  large  demiworld  of  young  unem- 
ployed from  blue-collar  families.  Mike's 
father,  an  elevator  operator,  brings  home  $40 
g  week;  bis  sister  brings  the  same  from  her 
Job  in  a  garment  shop;  an  older  brother 
contributes  $60  a  week  from  his  factory  Job. 
The  total  family  Income  Is  enough  to  allow 
Mike  some  spending  money  while  he 
thrashes  about  indecisively,  taking  Infre- 
quent odd  Jobs.  Yet  the  time  will  come 
when  Mike  will  have  to  work  steadily.  By 
then  he  will  be  at  a  bad  age  for  schooling. 
He  may  be  doomed  as  are  older  men  at  this 
moment,  to  spend  his  life  on  the  fringes  of 
poverty  and  unemployment  because  he  has 
neither  the  drive  nor  the  knowledge  to  move 
in  the  world  of  modern  Jobs. 

But  Mike's  chances  are  splendid  compared 
to  those  of  Wilfred  Jones,  for  Mike  Is  white 
and  Wilfred  Is  a  Negro. 

A  15-year-old  child  of  the  Chicago  slums, 
Wilfred  is  banned  from  school  for  hitting  a 
teacher.  In  his  tenement,  rats  run  across 
his  bed.  For  years  he  watched  them  and  oc- 
casionally saw  one  caught  In  a  trap,  but  he 
noticed  that  even  then  the  rats  either 
chewed  off  their  own  legs  or  else  ran  off,  trap 
and  all.  Finally  he  designed  a  trap  that 
electrocutes  the  rodent.  "Only  thing  Is, 
you  got  to  make  sure  none  of  the  kids  touch 
old  dead  rat  until  I  takes  the  fuse  out  of  the 
box  because,  man,  that  rat  Is  hot."  Wilfred 
can  build  an  electric  rat  trap,  but  he  can- 
not get  a  Job. 

More  than  a  million  young  Americans  of 
working  age  live  in  and  around  the  slums, 
and  while  not  all  of  them  are  unemployed, 
they  are  further  from  constructive  work  than 
any  other  single  group.  For  the  formula  of 
unemployment  la  simple:  Come  from  a  poor 
family;  grow  up  In  a  nonreadlng  household; 
attend  school  less  than  12  years;  while  in 
school  get  an  Inferior  education;  have  a 
dark  skin.  Some  people  escape  one  or  two 
of  these  elements,  few  the  whole  formula. 

The  odds  against  young  slum  dwellers 
have  declined  slightly  as  racial  discrimina- 
tion has  softened  and  education  Improved. 
But  the  decline  Isnt  fast  enough  to  reach  the 
present  generation.  Only  13  years  ago  the 
median  schooling  of  employed  Americans  was 
10.9  grades  and  of  the  unemployed,  10.1 — a 
small  difference.  In  1964  the  employed  had 
12.2  years,  the  unemployed  10.9.  Schooling 
that  In  1952  was  good  enough  to  keep  a  per- 
son employed  Is  now  a  characteristic  of  the 
Jobless. 

Perhaps  the  most  appalling  difficulty  of 
these  poorly  educated  and  hopeless  youths 
is  that  they  are  Jammed  together  by  the  tens 
Of  thousands  In  ghettos.  They  spend  their 
formative  years  untouched  by  a  civilization 
where  men  work  at  Jobs  that  Improve  with 
years,  where  families  provide  a  stable  and  en- 
couraging base  for  growth,  and  where  hard 
work  is  rewarded. 

Wilfred  Jones  meets  all  the  requirements 
Of  the  formula  for  failure.  But  the  formula 
applies  almost  as  harshly  to  Mary  Jane  Spaul- 
dlng.  a  trim,  attractive  Bostonlan  Negro  who 
floes  well  in  school  (A's  in  algebra  and  short- 
hand, B's  m  English.  French  and  history), 
and  uses  "who"  and  "whom"  with  unself- 
consclous  correctness,  Mary  Jane  wants  to 
«o  to  Junior  college  after  she  finishes  high 
school  and  needs  summer  work  to  do  It,  But 
Me  faces  one  obstacle  that  Wilfred  Jones 
^11  never  have  to  worry  about.     She  is  a 

nf^  ^^^  *^'*  summer  she  made  the  rounds 
w  Boeton  department  stores.    It  was  her  10th 


Job-hunting  expedition.  (She  had  also  ap- 
plied at  five  5-and-10'8,  four  factories,  two 
greeting-card  stores  and  two  employment 
agencies.)  She  wore  a  subdued,  well-tilting 
cotton  print  drees,  the  brown  loafers  of  the 
teenage  girl,  and  her  hair  in  simple  flowing 
style.  She  carried  written  recommendations 
from  her  school  principal,  her  pastor  and  a 
friend  of  her  larnily.  an  insurance  man. 

But  Mary  Jane,  intelligence,  smile  and  all, 
got  no  Job.  She  was  fighting  the  most  brutal 
statistics  in  the  almanac  of  contemporary 
unemployment,  "The  1965  Manpower  Report 
to  the  President." 

Mary  Jane,  first  of  all.  Is  a  female.  Among 
all  females  the  Jobless  rate.  Is  6.2  percent, 
compared  to  4.7  percent  for  all  men. 

She  Is  16  years  old,  and  16-  and  17-year- 
olds  have  the  highest  unemployment  for  any 
age  group — 17.1  percent  for  boys  and  18.8 
percent  for  girls. 

And  she  is  Negro.  All  Negroes  have  an 
unemployment  rate  of  9.8  percent,  compared 
to  4.6  percent  for  all  whites.  Negro  females 
have  an  unemployment  rate  of  10.8  percent 
(5.5  percent  for  white  females) . 

And  Negro  females  aged  16  and  17  have  the 
very  highest  rate  of  unemployment — 36.5  per- 
cent. White  females  of  the  same  age  have 
17.1  percent. 

There  is  an  antlpoverty  program  In  Boston 
for  youths  from  households  where  the  bread- 
winner makes  $4,000  or  less.  Mary  Jane 
Isn't  eligible  because  her  father  makes  $4,420. 
White  girls  from  her  class  at  school  have 
applied  to  some  of  the  same  stores  she  did. 
The  white  girls   were  hired. 

When  she  talks  about  that,  the  shy,  teen- 
age smile  disappears  and  the  liveliness  of 
the  eyes  hardens.  "I  thought  I  wanted  to 
go  to  college  once.  Then  I  thought  I'd  go  to 
Junior  college.  Now  I'm  not  so  sure  about 
that  either." 

What  happened  to  the  beginners'  Jobs  that 
Wilfred  Jones  and  Mary  Jane  Spauldlng 
need?  The  story  of  corporation  Z  provides 
part  of  the  answer.  Corporation  Z  Is  a 
mythical  company,  but  Its  story  is  based  on 
real  circumstances. 

The  firm  manufactures  20,000  Items  with 
1,000  production  workers.  Then  It  buys  an 
automated  system  that  can  produce  50.000 
Items  with  only  400  workers.  Corporation  Z 
prefers  not  to  fire  the  unneeded  workers  be- 
cause It  would  be  cruel,  it  would  disrupt 
community  relations  and  plant  morale,  and 
besides  It  will  take  time  to  Install  the  sys- 
tem, and  the  union  might  strike. 

Normally  25  workers  a  month  die  or  re- 
tire or  quit.  Normally  the  company  hires  25 
men  a  month  to  replace  them,  an  important 
source  of  employment  in  Zeetown.  Corpo- 
ration Z  quietly  stops  hiring  and  Installs  the 
new  system  gradually,  unit  by  unit,  over  a 
period  of  2  years.  At  the  end  of  the  2  years 
the  factory  Is  automated  and  there  are  only 
400  men  on  the  payroll  Instead  of  1.000. 

Nobody  has  been  fired.  And  nobody  has 
been  hired. 

The  next  year  orders  rise  to  30.000  Items, 
partly  because  corporation  Z  Is  able  to  cut  Its 
price  slightly.  An  Increase  In  orders  has  al- 
ways been  an  occasion  for  celebration  In  Zee- 
town  because  more  orders  meant  more  men 
working,  more  charge  accounts  at  the  depart- 
ment store,  more  gas  sold  at  service  stations, 
more  cars  sold  by  auto  dealers.  But  though 
Its  orders  Increased  by  50  percent,  corpora- 
tion Z  did  not  hire  more  workers.  It  simply 
turned  up  the  dial  on  Its  automatic  machine. 
This  transistorized-computerized  fable  has 
something  to  do  with  the  1,600,0(M)  men  and 
women  under  the  age  of  24  who  have  no  Jobe. 
For  not  only  did  corporation  Z  not  employ 
skilled  workers  or  apprentices  to  make  Its 
products.  Paced  with  a  decrease  In  customers 
as  the  number  of  corporation  Z  employees 
decreased,  the  Zeetown  department  store 
hired  fewer  salesgirls  and  shipping  clerks; 
the  gas  station  hired  no  new  pump  attend- 
ants; the  auto  dealer  hired  no  auto  polishers; 


and  so  on.  The  Mike  Mosterellls  and  Wilfred 
Joneses  and  Mary  Jane  Speuldings  of  Zee- 
town  were  out  of  luck. 

Further  insight  into  why  they  were  not 
hired  comes  from  a  look  at  why  EHmer  Mc- 
Neal  was. 

McNeal,  a  chunky  29-year-old  fellow  with 
hazel  eyes,  is  seen  during  the  day  dresaed  In 
the  chinos,  denim  Jacket,  and  plastic  yellow 
helmet  that  mark  him  as  an  Industrial 
worker.  He  operates  Industrial  stills  at  the 
Dow  Chemical  Co.  in  Mldland/Htfch.,  where 
even  applicants  for  the  Job  w  Janitor  must 
have  a  high  school  diploma  and  take  a  bat- 
tery of  intelligence,  aptitude,  and  personality 
te«ts.  Last  year  6,000  took  the  tests  and 
fewer  than  600  were  hired. 

The  company's  psychology  department 
(three  Ph.  D.'s  and  two  B.S.'s)  first  Interview 
the  applicant.  Not  long  ago  this  was  all.  But 
not  now.  If  he  looks  good,  then  he  Is  given 
an  arithmetic  test  ("One-eighth  Is  what  part 
of  five-sixths?");  an  aptitude  test;  a  per- 
sonal vocational-interest  test;  a  12-mlnute 
I.Q.  test;  and  the  Minnesota  Multiple  Per- 
sonality Inventory,  which  takes  1 V4  hours 
and  asks  566  questions  ("I  like  to  attend  so- 
cial gatherings,  Yes  or  No";  and  "I  have 
black,  tarry  bowel  movements.  Yes  or  No"). 
Why  did  Elmer  McNeal,  an  applicant  for 
the  lowest-paid,  lowest-status  production  Job 
In  the  plant,  have  to  be  so  deeply  probed? 
"We  need  communications  skill  and  reapon- 
slblllty,"  a  company  teeter  says.  "Ninety  per- 
cent of  our  production  workers  have  to  com- 
municate by  written  messages." 
Then  why  worry  about  personality? 
"We  want  a  guy  who  Is  energetic,  who 
wants  to  get  ahead,  who  has  a  need  for 
status,  who  protects  his  intereats  and  yet 
shows  consideration  for  others.  We  like  a 
man  who  has  enough  dominance  to  take 
respKMislbillty  but  not  so  dominant  that  he 
will  get  in  conflict  with  others.  We  have 
6.300  people  in  2.500  different  Jobe  here,  and 
our  technology  is  changing  all  the  time. 
We're  looking  for  the  man  with  the  person- 
ality and  the  aptitude  for  change." 

Elmer  McNeal  passed  the  teste  and  was 
assigned  to  the  company's  phenol  plant.  It 
covers  2'/,  city  blocks,  but  one  can  walk  for 
minutee  without  seeing  a  human  being. 
Eight  production  workers  on  each  shift  oper- 
ate the  largest  phenol  plant  in  the  world. 
As  a  packer  in  the  shipping  dejjartment,  EU- 
mer  was  handed  teletype  messages  like 
this: 

"70-460  lb  dr  phenol  86  pet  soln  must 
meet  specs  14-P-l  orlg  &  one  copy  B/L  show 
code  606320  on  drs  do  not  load  over  450 
pounds  net  weight." 

Elmer  was  expected  to  select  the  proper 
size  and  type  of  drum,  look  up  the  coded 
spedficatlons,  and  mix  an  85-peroent  solution 
of  phenol  using  15  parts  of  water  or  Inhibitor, 
depending  on  the  spedficatlons.  This  Is 
not  so  dlfficTOlt.  But  It  is  unlikely  that  30 
years  ago  this  would  have  been  required  of 
the  bottom-grade  worker  in  any  large  Indus- 
trial plant. 

McNeal's  present  Job  is  not  so  much  physi- 
cal as  nervous.  He  puts  It:  "You  watch  In- 
struments, you  detect  trouble.  You  can't 
guese.  You  have  to  know  what's  going  on, 
so  when  you  start  shutlng  down  valves,  you 
know  what's  going  to  happen  on  both  sides." 
The  case  of  Elmer  McNeal  illuminates  the 
transformation  of  the  modem  workingman. 
It  also  Illustrates  who  gets  many  of  the  re- 
maining menial  Jobs,  for  all  the  plant's  sum- 
mer boys — temporary  employees  who  do  odd 
Jobs  like  cleaning  up  and  painting — are  chil- 
dren of  employees,  and  all  of  them  are  col- 
lege students.  The  clean-and-sweep  Job  tliat 
used  to  be  the  traditional  entry  Into  produc- 
tion work  is  now  a  dead-end  occupation  cap- 
tured by  the  arlstrocracy. 

Dow  Is  a  petrochemical  firm,  peculiarly 
suited  to  automation.  But  even  in  the  as- 
sembly line  of  Detroit  there  has  been  a 
change.    In  the  1930's  a  worker  put  one  part 
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on  one  car.  Identical  car  after  endless  Iden- 
tical car.  "You  could  be  stupid  as  long  as 
you  had  rhythm  "  a  union  man  said.  Today 
the  automobile-assembly  line  still  requires 
rhythm  and  speed  A  delay  of  lioth  of  a 
second  In  a  given  operation  can  cause  seri- 
ous trouble.  But  something  new  has  been 
added.  The  aut.omobi;e  buyer  can  now 
choose  90  variations  In  engine,  body  styles, 
transmission,  and  accessories — not  even 
counting  variations  In  body  color  and  up- 
holstery. For  the  worker  on  the  assembly 
line  there  Is  not  Just  an  unending  push- 
tlghten-push-tlghten  He  has  to  read  the 
order  ticket  on  each  vehicle,  pick  the  speci- 
fied part  of  several  at  his  position,  and 
then  push-tighten.  The  task  does  not  re- 
quire a  genius,  but  It  Is  no  place  for  a  man 
who  cant  read  or  write  or  adjust  to  change. 
As  f.ir  m  in;-  of  those  without  Elmer  Mc- 
Neil's qualifications — those  workseekers  who 
are  not  high -school  graduates  with  the 
"proper"  personality  and  the  optimum  range 
of  Intelligence  for  modern  employment — ex- 
istence Is  Increasingly  grim:  The  life  that 
John  Gomes  leads  Is  a  case  In  point. 

Whether  or  not  Gomes  Is  "unemployed" 
•Afjald  depend  on  the  day  the  survey-taker 
li.ippened  to  en  11  on  him.  Gomes  began  a 
recent  week  at  7  o'clock  on  a  damp  and 
dreary  Monday  morning,  .stepping  out  of  the 
doorway  of  a  gray-shlngled  public-housing 
project  In  Pall  River,  Mass.,  to  begin  what 
he  calls  his  dally  "scouting."  He  walked 
down  a  hillside — he  has  no  car — under  yel- 
lowing maples  until  he  saw  four  men  In  white 
overalls  adjusting  a  sca.Toldlng  on  a  house. 
"Need  a  painter^"  "Nah.  We're  all  set, 
chief." 

Around  the  corner  he  stopped  at  a  grocery 
store  with  a  soft -drink  decal  on  the  screen 
door.     "You  need   some  deliveries  today?" 

The  owner  I:>oked  through  thick  glasses 
and  said.  "Try  me  Friday  ,John.  Stop  In 
nnd  see  H.irry  down  at  the  appliance  place. 
He  told  me  he  needs  some  wiring  done." 
(inmps  went  to  the  appliance  store  and  Harry 
told  him  to  come  back  Thursdav. 

Downtown  In  the  State  employment  office 
he  read  the  bulletin  boards  then  went  to  a 
mar.  In  shirtsleeves  behind  a  desk.  "You  got 
the  bridge  Job  posted  They  need  welders" 
"Yea.  John,"  the  man  behind  the  de«fk 
said,  'they  want  three." 

You  know  they  won't  hire  colored  if  they 
can  help  it  " 

"They  said  they  needed  three  welders,"  the 
man  said 

Yeah,  ar.d  I've  been  there  30  times  when 
they  posted  jobs  painters,  carpenters,  weld- 
ers But  I  m  stubborn.  Give  me  a  card." 
At  the  bridge  Gomes  went  to  the  construc- 
tlo;i  shack  w.'.ere  .i  man  In  a  steel  hat  looked 
at  his  employment-office  card  and  shook  his 
head.    "We  already  filled  the  jobs." 

An  hour  later  It  was  drizzling  and  Gomes 
was  at  a  Junkyard  The  proprietor  looked 
out  through  a  dlrtv  window  at  the  mated 
hulks. 

Jesus.  John,  it's  a  hell  of  a  day.  But  II 
you  want  to.  cut  up  that  monster  back  of 
the  shack  so's  two  men  can  load  the  pieces 
onto  the  truck."  Gomes  worked  with  an 
acetylene  torch  for  an  hour  and  a  half  and 
left  with  $1.50 

On  Tuesday  he  triad  10  places,  one  of  them 
the  appliance  stfjre,  whose  owner  had  him 
Install  three  showers  in  a  tenement,  and  paid 
him  %8  In  groceries  On  Wednesday  he  de- 
livered groceries  for  10  hours  and  took  home 
•  10  worth  of  food  On  Th'ursday  he  Installed 
six  electrical  outlets  for  the  appliance  man 
and  got  «5  On  Pnday  he  was  bartender  at 
a  caf^  from  6pm  to  !  am  and  took  home 
$10  While  ne  was  t,endin6;  bar  a  customer 
told  him  tnat  at  the  potato-chip  factory 
where  he  worked  two  men  had  received  draft 
nofres.  So  on  Saturday  Gomes  went  to^the 
pot.^to-chlp  factory  but  found  that  no  hiring 
was  done  on  Saturdays,  and  besides  the  men 
weren't  leaving  for  a  while  ^ 


Oomes  Is  46,  a  tough,  wiry  and  resilient 
man.  He  once  earned  $220  a  week,  holding 
down  two  Jobs,  but  he  has  seven  children, 
and  when  his  wile  became  111  be  couldn't  bold 
the  two  Jobs  and  take  c&re  of  tbe  children 
too.  He  Is,  from  a  natiiral  knack  for  work 
and  the  training  he  received  during  bis  Army 
service,  an  experienced  arc  welder,  electri- 
cian, and  plumber.  But  when  bis  wife  was 
sick,  and  during  her  periodic  relapses,  be 
applied  for  veterans'  benefits  that  pay  ex- 
servicemen  something  like  welfare.  Gomes 
Is  quite  Insistent  that  be  will  not  go  on 
regular  welfare.  "I'm  ready  to  work,  any 
time,  anyplace,"  be  says.  "I  Just  wlsb  to 
bell  It  was  steady." 

Kew  would  blame  John  Oomes  If  be  gave 
up.  Thousands  have  given  up,  or  are  on  tbe 
verge  of  It.  Russell  Thompson,  for  example, 
a  bright  young  man  of  21,  Is  now  weighing 
tbe  merits  of  decent  work  against  those  of 
another  sort  of  career:  "I'm  trying  to  decide 
right  now  whether  to  go  Into  pimping." 

Living  off  the  earnings  of  prostitutes  Is  not 
a  livelihood  found  In  the  Department  of 
Labor's  "Dictionary  of  Occupations."  But 
that  Is  because  tbe  "Dictionary  of  Occupa- 
tions" applies  to  tbe  world  of  respectability, 
and  Russell  Thompson  lives  In  another 
world. 

He  bears  a  resemblance  to  Perry  Como  ex- 
cept that  Thompson  Is  Negro.  He  has  tbe 
same  deceptive  air  of  relaxation  and  calm, 
tbe  same  neat  and  casual  drees,  tbe  same  slow 
talk  In  articulate  language  that  takes  Ironic 
turns,  Thompson  knows  the  risks  In  a  career 
of  living  off  girl  friends.  But  all  bis  life  tbe 
risks  In  being  "square" — in  doing  what  tbe 
prayer  book  says  and  doing  what  teacher 
says  and  trusting  all  tbe  polite  things  people 
say — have  been  greater.  He  knows  more 
than  most  young  men  bis  age.  He  was 
bright  In  school,  so  much  so  that  bis  Junior 
high  school  principal  sent  blm  out  of  tbe 
district  to  a  slightly  better  blgb  school. 
But  It  was  only  slightly  better,  still  actually 
a  slum  school.  He  learned  to  drink,  and  at 
the  age  of  14  discovered  sex.  and  was 
thrashed  by  bis  classmates  because  he  an- 
swered questions  In  class. 

He  had  the  advantage  of  an  aggressive 
mother  who  somehow  held  her  fatherless 
family  together.  He  had  been  In  the  Army 
and  out  of  the  country.  He  did  well  In  tbe 
basic  subjects  that  defeat  many  slum  chil- 
dren. ( Many  enter  first  grade  seldom  having 
heard  a  complete  Eaiglish  sentence  except  on 
television;  without  tbe  model  of  adults  read- 
ing and  conversing;  without  the  preschool 
experience  that  conveys  such  abstractions  as 
"bigger"  and  "smaller"  and  "round"  and 
"flat.")  But  like  most  slum  children  Thomp- 
son knew  almost  no  one  In  bis  age  group  who 
succeeded  in  the  conventional  way.  Those 
who  go  to  college  don't  go  from  these  neigh- 
borhood!^ The  real  achievers — the  ones  who 
own  the  material  goods  and  drive  tbe  cars 
and  have  tbe  status  seen  in  tbe  televised 
versions  of  the  outside  world — are  more  often 
than  not  the  men  who,  as  Thompson  put  It, 
"live  by  their  wits."  This  means  a  racket — 
policy  niunbers,  dope,  prostitution, 

"There's  something  I  learned  when  I  was 
16,"  he  said,  "You  can  hit  awfully  bard 
with  your  fists.  Four  or  five  of  us  would 
go  up  to  a  guy  and  take  maybe  $70  off  him 
in  a  couple  of  minutes  Just  by  threatening 
to  bit  bim.  I  was  lucky.  I  never  got  caught. 
Two  of  my  friends  are  doing  life," 

He  quit  school  In  the  lOtb  grade.  'Wben 
he  returned  from  tbe  Army,  be  was  turned 
down  for  a  series  of  Jobs  because  of  his 
failure  to  flnlsb  school.  He  took  a  Job  un- 
packing things  In  a  store,  but  It  bored  blm. 
Besides,  be  was  attractive  to  women.  He 
says  he  could  make  a  minimum  of  $200  a 
week  if  he  decides  to  start  pimping. 

"Right  now  I've  got  three  choices.  I 
could  apply  for  a  Job  as  a  postal  clerk  on 
civil  service.  Or  I  can  go  back  to  the  lltb 
grade.    Or  I  can  pimp.    I  know  I  ought  to 


finish  high  school,"  he  said,  "but  life  ii 
tricky.  It's  so  easy  to  be  tricked.  You've 
got  to  have  mother  wit  to  survive,  and  I 
think  I've  got  more  confidence  in  my  mother 
wit  than  I  do  In  the  11th  grade." 

■What  will  become  of  the  John  Gomese« 
and  the  Russell  Thompsons,  of  the  Jo 
who  try  and  those  who  have  given  u; 
those  with  skills  and  youth  and  those  with- 
out? Optimists  can  find  statistics  to  satisfy 
themselves.  In  the  last  10  years,  they  point 
out,  there  was  an  Increase  of  10  million  JoU 
in  the  United  States.  But  there  is  some- 
thing for  tbe  pessimists  too.  A  dozen  yean 
ago  there  were  2  million  unemployed.  To- 
day there  are  about  3  million. 

Is    the    new    technology    sheer    profit  for 
men,  as  the  10  million  new  Jobs  Imply,  or  is 
it  an  insidious  trap,  as  suggested  by  the  3 
million  missing  Jobs?    Both  could  be  tme, 
which   may   be    why   men   have   argued  so 
fiercely  about  the  theory  of  unemployment. 
While  men  argue,  shameful  neglect  con- 
tinues  in   a   country   that   prides   Itself  on 
being  practical.     True,  the  Government  hu 
not  been  Idle.    It  has  stimulated  the  econ- 
omy with  tax  cuts,  -without  which  matters 
would  be  worse.    There  is  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service,  but  It   Is  run  by  local  rules 
and    deals    largely    with    Jobs    voluntarily 
posted  and  sought,  representing  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  both  Jobless  men  and  Job  openings, 
There   are  programs  for   area  development, 
like     Appalachla.     to     stimulate     depressed 
areas,    but    these   will   take   years    to   bring 
large-scale    results,    and    some    doubt   that 
even   then   the   results   will   be  substantial. 
TTie    antlpoverty    program    has    absorbed   a 
few  hundred  thousand   in   one  capacity  or 
another.    The  Manpower  Training  and  De- 
velopment Act  has  absorbed  still  others  In 
apprenticeships   and   retraining.     New  edu- 
cational   programs   attack   one   of   the  root 
causes    of    future    unemployablUty.    All  of 
these   together  might   eliminate  unemploy- 
ment— though  serious  men  doubt  that  too. 
But  they  will,  at  best,  take  time,  and  they 
will.   In    any   case,   turn    their   beneficiaries 
back  to  the  labor  market   better   educated 
and  better  trained  but  still  looking  for  Jobs. 
Unless  there  is  a  steady  and  Improved  growth 
of  new  Jobs,  we  could  be  producing  the  best 
educated  idle  citizens  in  the  world. 

Certain  obvious  measures  might  help. 
There  Is,  for  example,  no  running  Inventory 
of  bow  many  workers  with  what  kinds  of 
skills  are  in  which  places  looking  for  work 
So,  naturally,  there  is  no  way  of  matching 
open  Jobs  with  men  looking  for  those  Jobs. 
No  national  source  tells  us  that  there  may  be 
40  steamfltters  in  Brooklyn  looking  for  work, 
and  40  steamfitter  Jobs  going  begging  In 
San  Diego, 

And  there  Is  yet  to  be  developed  a  national 
and  widespread  procedure  for  moving  Jobless 
men  to  places  where  there  are  Jobs.  Some 
union-company  agreements  pay  some  mov- 
ing expenses,  but  the  process  in  the  country 
at  large  is  still  rudimentary.  The  worker 
suddenly  Jobless  in  mid-career  or  later  sel- 
dom finds  it  easy  to  move.  He  may  have  sub- 
stantial pension  and  seniority  benefits  st- 
tached  to  the  closed  plant.  If  it  ever  reopens, 
which  Is  why  some  men  sp>end  their  lives 
waiting  around  closed  mines  and  factories. 
Or  be  may  have  unemployment  compensa- 
tion that  epds  If  he  moves.  Psychologically 
tbe  shock  6f  losing  a  Job  makes  blm  ail  the 
more  dependent  on  familiar  surroundings 
and  old  friends.  Plant  closing  usually  means 
collapse  of  the  real-estate  market,  and  a 
man's  home  often  represents  bis  life's  savings, 
cashed  in  at  a  fraction  of  Its  value  If  he  sells 
during  the  slimip. 

Massive  plant  closings  are  part  of  the  mo- 
bile corporate  structure  typical  of  UJS.  in- 
dustry, but  this  Is  the  only  industrial  coun- 
try that  permits  large-scale  plant  closings 
without  early  warning.  In  PYance  the  NDn- 
Istry  of  Labor  can  declare  insufficient  warn- 
ing an  unfair  labor  practice  and  impose  tlie 
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penalty  of  added  severance  pay  for  tbe  dis- 
charged workers.  By  contrast.  In  the  United 
States  In  1954,  the  12,000  men  at  the  Hudson 
Motor  Car  Co,  were  working  Innocently  In 
the  factory  when  wives  called  to  say  that  the 
radio  annnounced  the  plant  was  closing  for- 
ever. Early  warnings  can  be  given  in  this 
country.  International  Harvester  told  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  3  years  ahead  of 
time  that  it  would  close  a  Chicago  plant. 
The  New  York  subway  system  gave  5  years' 
warning  of  automation  In  clerical,  repair,  and 
other  operations,  pennltting  reduction  in 
7,600  Jobs  by  attrition  rather  than  firing. 

Nor  Is  there  any  systematic  way  of  coming 
to  the  rescue  of  the  community  struck  by  the 
catastrophe  of  a  major  layoff.  There  have 
been  emergency  aid  projects,  as  at  South 
Bend.  Ind„  after  Studebaker  closed  and  at 
the  Navy  Yard  in  Brooklyn,  but  in  each  case 
It  was  a  special  conglomeration  of  agencies 
pushed  together  after  the  fact.  In  England 
the  moment  early  warning  is  given  of  a  lay- 
off, official  British  employment  agencies  move 
Into  the  factory  and  begin  the  process  of  find- 
ing new  Jobs,  weeks  or  months  before  tbe 
current  Jobs  end. 

Unemployment  compensation  Is  the  chief 
Instrument  that  sustains  a  man  between  a 
lost  Job  and  a  new  Job,  yet  it  covers  only 
40  percent  of  workerk.  To  aggravate  matters 
some  States  end  unemployment  compensa-' 
tlon  If  a  man  signs  up  to  retrain  for  a  new 
Job.  Some  cities  and  counties  will  even  ston 
welfare  payments  to  such  a  man.  Many  of 
the  Government  retraining  programs  have 
forma!  requirements  unsuited  to  older  work- 
ers who,  unlike  their  sons,  are  not  experi- 
enced test-tekers.  In  Fort  Worth.  Tex  tbe 
Government  program  rejected  many  jobless 
packinghouse  workers  for  failure  to  pass 
formal  entry  tests,  but  most  of  these  same 
men  and  women  took  company-sponsored 
retraining  and  succeeded. 

The  best  retraining  is  done  while  tbe  man 
U  still  on  a  payroll,  not  after  be  has  ex- 
perienced traumatic  Idleness.  And  the  best 
relocations  have  been  achieved  when  tbe 
worker  at  the  closed  plant  has  a  trial  period 
Of  a  few  weeks  at  tbe  new  place,  after  which 
he  can  change  his  mind  and  return  to  his 
former  town  without  having  lost  whatever 
benefits  he  has  there.  Most  stay  at  tbe  new 
ocatlon,  but  many  more  make  tbe  move  if 
It  does  not  mean  burning  tbe  bridge  be- 
hind them.  Retraining,  for  most  men,  has 
meant  worse  Jobs  at  lower  wages  than  be- 
fore—better than  Idleness  but  at  best  a 
fragile  solution.  It  needs  as  few  impediments 
as  possible.  ^xxxicui* 

Another  problem,  growing  more  severe,  is 
the  unemployed  worker  who  faces  a  prejudice 
against  his  age.  New  pension  and  insurance 
plans  are  needed  to  remove  the  burden  on 
employers  who  might  hire  him.  There  could 
oe.  for  example,  a  national  system  of  "port- 
able pensions"  that  would  follow  the  older 
worker  to  new  Jobs  and  protect  blm  against 
lorfeltlng  built-up  benefits. 

But  the  worst  problem  is  with  tbe  yotmg 
those  who  never  get  hired  because  there  are 
not  enough  new  Jobs  at  the  bottom,  or  who 
are  unemployable  because  of  their  education 
habits  and  attitude,  or  who  face  prejudice 
against  their  color  or  religion.  The  social 
oarriers  are  dropping,  with  the  clvll-rlgbts 
law  and  the  dissolving  of  ancient  myths 
about  race  and  nationality.  But  tbe  atti- 
tudes instilled  by  the  reality  of  past  preju- 
aice  do  not  change  with  tbe  law.  There 
«  a  generation  of  Negro  youth  that  grew  up 
realistically  assuming  that  there  was  no  place 
lor  them  in  the  outside  world,  and  so  no 
point  In  being  schooled  for  tbe  outside 
world.  Perhaps  tbe  new  changes  will  make 
II  easier  for  babies  born  this  year,  but  it  wlU 
not  be  so  easy  for  those  already  born. 

Por  the  young  kept  Idle  because  macblnes 
«o  t  need  them,  there  are  some  minor  solu- 
Hona  that  many  employers  and  unions  have 
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agreed  on,  at  least  In  principle.  Tbe  Idea  of 
sharing  existing  work  has  long  been  debated. 
If  each  worker  had  an  extra  week's  vacation, 
tbe  undone  work  would  eliminate  all  unem- 
ployment, theoretically.  The  trouble  is  that 
with  the  workweek  reduced  only  a  few  hours 
and  with  Just  time  and  a  half  for  overtime. 
It  still  pays  tbe  boss  to  let  the  original  work- 
er get  overtime,  rather  than  hire  a  new 
man  •  •  •  but  In  each  case  it  pays  blm  a 
whole  set  of  fringe  benefits.  At  double  time, 
however,  this  advantage  for  tbe  employer  dis- 
appears. 

Even  better  seems  tbe  "industrial  sabbati- 
cal," the  granting  of  longer  and  longer  vaca- 
tions with  pay  as  workers  get  older.  The 
United  Steelworkers,  for  example,  has  pro- 
posed that  the  experienced  worker  get  13 
weeks  of  paid  vacation  every  5  years,  a  long 
stretch  that  would  force  the  employer  to  hire 
more  men.  Instead  of  taking  annual  in- 
creases in  hourly  wages,  men  would  take  more 
time  off,  their  vacations  getting  longer  as 
they  approached  65,  softening  the  blow  of 
retirement  while  making  room  for  younger 
men. 

But  sharing  existing  work  Isn't  enough. 
The  population  grows.  And  thanks  to  tech- 
nology, each  man  each  year  produces  more 
and  thus  reduces  the  need  for  human  labor. 
The  speed  at  which  macblnes  are  taking  over 
himian  work  seems  to  be  Increasing.  In  the 
generation  before  World  War  n,  the  average 
annual  increase  in  each  man's  production  per 
working  hour  was  2  percent.  In  the  13  years 
after  World  War  n  it  was  3  percent,  or  a  50- 
percent  Jump.  In  tbe  last  few  years  it  baa 
been  3.5  percent. 

The  arguments  over  bow  important  this  is 
and  what  to  do  about  it  have  been  ferocious. 
But  at  least  most  men  now  agree  that  high 
unemployment  is  bad.  It  was  not  always  so. 
Not  so  long  ago  some  men  publicly  pro- 
claimed unemployment  good  because  it  kept 
wages  down  and  tbe  workingman  on  his  toes. 
After  a  century  that  saw  about  25  depressions 
and  severe  recessions,  plus  some  revolutions. 
It  was  decided  that  unemployment  is  not  a 
good  thing.  Then  men  debated  whether  one 
attacked  unemployment  by  "planning,"  or 
whether  there  was  some  nattiral  law  that 
made  everything  come  out  all  right  if  men 
would  Just  be  patient. 

We  are  about  to  enter  1966,  and  that  de- 
bate is  almost  over.  Things  neither  came 
out  all  right,  nor  were  men  patient.  The 
United  States,  Including  most  of  Its  commer- 
cial community,  accepts  the  Idea  that  the 
rational  mind  of  man.  Including  those  of  men 
in  Government,  may  properly  be  applied  to 
the  task  of  finding  useful  work  for  tbe 
population. 

Most  recently  tbe  debate  has  been  be- 
tween two  schools  with  long  names  and  fierce 
emotions — the  structuralists  against  tbe 
antlstructurallsts.  Tbe  structiu-allsts  be- 
lieve that  men  are  unemployed  because  there 
is  something  wrong  with  the  structure  of  so- 
ciety or  with  the  unemployed  men  them- 
selves. Schools  don't  turn  out  the  right  kind 
of  citizen,  tbe  structuralists  argue,  workers 
don't  get  tbe  right  training,  and  national 
energy  is  applied  to  the  wrong  things.  Most 
business  groups  and  some  radical  reformers 
are  structuralists,  though  for  different  rea- 
sons. Tbe  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  structuralist,  but  so  is  the  unortho- 
dox ad  hoc  committee  on  the  triple  revolu- 
tion. 

The  antlstructurallsts  believe  that  tbe  eco- 
nomic machine  Is  well  designed  but  simply 
isn't  running  fast  enough.  Their  answer  Is 
to  arrange  Government  spending,  taxes  and 
private  Investment  to  Increase  use  of  indus- 
trial capacity,  improve  the  public's  purchas- 
ing power,  and  let  tbe  resulting  activity  soak 
up  tbe  unemployed.  Most  of  tbe  leading 
academic  and  Government  economists  are 
antlstructurallsts.  Tbe  main  unions,  like 
tbe  AFL-CIO,  say,  "A  blessing  on  both  yotir 
bouses."  calling  for  both  structtirallst  and 
an tl -structuralist  programs. 


Today  it  is  safe  to  put  structuralists  and 
anti-structuraUsts  in  the  same  room  and 
even  on  the  same  platform.  In  a  peculiarly 
American  way  practical  programs  have 
blurred  theory. 

The  antlstructurallsts   can   point  to  how 
big  tax   cuts   reduced   unemployment   from 
6,7   percent    in    1961    to   4.5    percent    today. 
But  while  the  administration's  top  econo- 
mists  officially   are   antlstructurallsts.   they 
are  less  insistent  than  they  used  to  be,  and 
the  administration  program  Is  heavily  struc- 
turalist.    The  antlpoverty   program,  special 
manpower     retraining,     accelerated     public 
works,  area  redevelopment,  Appalachla  and 
other  rehabilitation  programs  are  structural- 
ist because  they  are  designed  to  change  the 
nature  of  the  work  force  and  rechannel  na- 
tional  energy.     The   Government   estimates 
that  the   1964   average  Jobless  rate  was   5.2 
percent  and  tbe  rate  for  1965  will  be  about 
4.,j  percent;  but  If  It  bad  not  been  for  pov- 
erty and  related  programs  (which  toolf  men 
and    women    out    of    the    labor    force    and 
counted  some  of  them  as  employed)  and  in- 
creased draft  calls,   there  would  have   been 
no  substantial  change  in  unemployment. 

Part   of   the   structuralist   argument   had 
been   that   because   tbe   economic   machine 
Is  out  of  Joint,  there  would  be  shortages  of 
labor  In  some  sectors  while  there  was  still 
unemployment  at  the  bottom.    So  the  anti- 
structuralist  solution   of  turning   the   ma- 
ohlne  faster  to  pick  up  the  unemployed  at 
the   bottom   would,   say   the   structuralists 
only  aggravate  tbe  problems,  causing  wages' 
and    salaries    to    rise    In    labor-short    areas 
creating  Inflation,  leaving  millions  stUl  Idle 
at  the  bottom.    The  flrst  signs  of  this  have 
appeared.    Today  there  are  shortages  In  some 
occupations,   such  as  executive  secretaries 
computer  technicians,  certain  kinds  of  en- 
gineers, teachers  and  doctors.    In  1950  there 
were  109  physicians  in  private  practice  for 
every  100,000  Americans;  today,  despite  large 
immigrations  of   foreign   doctors  to  relieve 
the  shortages,  there  are  fewer  than  97  doc- 
tors per  100,000,     Tbe  ratio  of  dentists  to 
population  has  dropped   10  percent  in  the 
same  period.    And  while  there  is  high  pros- 
perity, tbe  country  is  deficient  In  such  basic 
things  as  schools  and  housing.  Over  1,600,000 
pupils  are  badly  overcrowded.     There  Is  a 
teacher  shortage  of  more  tban  100,000.  Some 
22  million  Americans  are  functionally  illiter- 
ate.   Twenty  percent  of  all  private  dwellings 
are  substandard. 

So  It  becomes  clearer  that  tbe  economy 
must  grow.  But  It  also  becomes  clearer  that 
a  significant  ntunber  of  people  and  a  sig- 
nificant   number    of    national    needs    have 
been  untouched  by  tbe  growing  prosperity 
of  tbe  last  five  years.    As  more  are  left  be- 
hind— as  more  John  Oomeses  do  their  dally 
scouting   in   vain,   and   more   Al   MacOlnns 
turn  to  cleaning  toilets  as  a  reward  for  high 
skill  diligently  pursued— then  the  sight  of 
their   desperation   will    unsettle   those   who 
today  are  happily  at  work,  confident  in  the 
optimism  of  a  booming  economy.    Even  now 
many    worklngmen    sense    that    the    grim 
process  that  this  year  took  Jobs  from  mil- 
lions of  their  fellow  citizens— too  little  edu- 
cation, obsolescence  of  a    trade,  a  Jump  in 
technology— next  year  can  bring  catastrophe 
to  them  too. 


MAY— SENIOR  CITIZENS  MONTH 

Mr.  FOIEBS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pogarty]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  FOGARTi'.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
fourth  year,  the  President  has  proclaimed 
May  as  Senior  Citizens  Month.  Celebra- 
tion of  Senior  Citizens  Month  in  1966  is 
particularly  significant  in  the  light  of 
landmark  legislation  enacted  by  the  89th 
Cang!e&.>  providing  man;,  new  services  to 
the  older  American  and  expanding 
others. 

New  legislation  specifically  for  older 
Americans  includes  medicare  and  other 
social  security  benefits  and  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  In  addition. 
several  laws  and  amendmentii  provide 
Ix'nefits  and  services  for  Americans  aged 
6,3  and  over  They  include  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965,  the 
Heart  Disease.  Cancer,  and  Stroke 
Amendments  of  1965.  amendments  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and  amend- 
ments to  the  ClvU  Service  and  Railroad 
Pverirement  Act^s. 

President  Lyridon  B.  Johnson's  procla- 
mation of  Senior  Citizens  Month — May 
1966 — follows 

SiNioR  CiMZE.N.s  Month.  Mat  1966 

(A    p.'-ix-'.am.itioii    by    the    President    of    the 
Unlied   .State-s   of   America) 

A  bapir  (foal  of  a:;  enlightened  society  must 
be  to  provide  opportunities  which  enable 
older  people  to  keep  and  strengthen  their 
Ir.dppejidence  and  dignity. 

For  too  many  Americans,  the  later  years 
sun  mean  loneliness,  idleness,  lack  of  pur- 
pose and  meaning 

Trxlay  we  have  the  tools  to  change  this. 
We  have  the  power  to  enrich  the  lives  of 
older  Americans  and  to  benefit  from  tbell 
skills    their  wLsdom    and  their  experience.  , 

Nearly  18.500,000  American  men  and 
women  a,re  65  years  old  and  over.  Each  day 
.,4.imijst  3.1*00  Americans  reach  65. 

For  ail  of  them,  a  new  life  Is  now  possible. 
Pr'>«rrums  proposed  by  this  administration 
and  enacted  Into  law  by  the  89th  Congress 
sire  being  launched  and  expanded  In  the 
largest  effort  on  behalf  of  the  agUig  In  otir 
hlsttyry  Now  we  can  provide  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  our  older  Americans  to  use  their 
iibliitles  and  to  participate  In  useful  work 
and  rewarding  leisure  We  can  declare  a  new 
dAV  f(,)r  older  Americans. 

Now,  therefore  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  ihe  United  States  of  America. 
do  hereby  designate  the  month  of  May  1966 
as  Senior  Citizens  Month. 

I  cull  upon  till  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments.  In  p.irtnershlp  with  private 
and  voluntary  organizations,  to  Join  In  com- 
munity eSor*  to  give  meiuilng  to  the  theme 
of  this  special  month:  "A  New  Day  for  the 
Older  American," 

I,ei  us  make  this  month  memorable  by 
U-ie  dedicated  efTorts  of  each  citizen  to  pro- 
vide those  benefits  and  opporttmltlefi  within 
community  prognuns  which  Will  add  satis- 
faction and  dignity  to  the  lives  of  aging 
Americans 

I  also  invUe  the  Governors  of  the  States, 
the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  appropriate  officials  In  other 
areas  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
mited  States  to  join  In  the  observance  of 
Senior  Citizens  Month 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  snd  caused  the  Sieal  of  the  tJnlted 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  iBt 
dav  of  April  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1966,  and 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  190th. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

Bv  tlie  President 

Df.v.n  Risk. 
Secretary  of  State. 


SANITY  ON  CHINA 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Monagan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secre- 
tary Rusk's  recent  statement  on  China 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  reflects  an  openminded  note 
of  optimism  with  regard  to  our  future  re- 
lations with  Red  China.  This  statement 
offers  an  interesting  alternative  to  the 
extreme  positions — either  hawklike  or 
dovelike — which  are  expressed  in  many 
sectors  of  our  society,  and  as  this  point 
was  aptly  made  in  an  editorial  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribime  of  April 
18. 1  include  the  article  In  its  entirety  for 
the  Information  of  my  colleagues: 
Santtt  on  China 

The  excellent  Impression  made  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk  In  public  testimony  on 
Vietnam  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Is  matched  by  the  publication  of 
his  statement  on  China,  made  to  a  cloeed  ses- 
sion of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
a  month  ago.  This  is  a  sane  view  of  the 
Chinese,  problem,  and  one  which  goes  far  to 
set  the  Vietnamese  tangle  Into  perspective. 

Mr.  Rusk  makes  It  quite  plain  that  the 
United  States  does  not  propose  to  attack  Red 
China,  either  through  Vietnam  or  any  other 
region.  Indeed,  Washington  has  every  inten- 
tion (as  the  recent  State  Department  declara- 
tion on  the  admission  of  mainland  Chinese 
scientists,  teachers,  and  doctors  to  the  United 
States  emphasized)  of  seeking  to  normalize 
relations  with  Peking  wherever  that  Is  pos- 
sible. 

This  recognizes  that  there  are  no  perpetual 
enmities  In  world  affairs.  It  also  points  up 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  Is  not  opposed 
to  Red  China  because  It  Is  Red,  but  because  It 
Is  actively  hostile  to  the  United  States  and 
has  pursued  a  course — In  Korea.  In  Tibet,  in 
India.  In  Vietnam — of  aggression  against  Its 
neighbors.  In  other  parts  of  the  world  as 
well  It  has  promoted  cMnmunlsm  by  force 
and  fraud. 

The  United  States,  then,  will  help  those 
threatened  by  Red  China  while  trying  to  con- 
vince Peking  that  this  Is  a  defensive  position 
and  does  not  conflict  with  American  hopes 
of  eventually  achieving  friendly  relations 
with  mainland  China. 

Will  Washington  be  successful  In  this  dual 
task?  Mr.  Rusk  was  not  sanguine  about 
Peking's  reaction.  This  Is  by  no  means  the 
first  time  that  Washington  has  sought  to 
ease  the  friction  between  the  two  nations, 
only  to  be  rebuffed.  Hostility  to  the  United 
States  has  become  an  article  of  faith  in  the 
Red  Chinese  credo;  to  change  this  stand 
might  well  be  Impossible  for  the  present 
generation  of  Chinese  leaders.  But  they 
wUl  not  live  forever,  and  their  successors  may 
well  come  to  realize  that  they  have  more  to 
gain  from  friendship  with  America  than 
from  using  hatred  ot  America  as  a  national 
cement. 


ACADEMIC  PROGRAM  AT  U.S.  NAVAL 
ACADEMY 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hansen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  there  have  been  many  charges 
and  coimtercharges  concerning  the  aca- 
demic program  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy. These  sensational  charges  have 
been  given  wide  play  by  the  press.  Now 
it  is  time  for  us  to  take  a  reasoned  look 
at  these  charges. 

One  of  the  top  members  of  the  senior 
class  at  the  Academy  is  a  resident  of  the 
Seventh  District  of  Iowa.  He  represents 
the  excellent  caliber  of  yoimg  men 
chosen  to  attend  our  service  academies. 
He  has  been  selected  for  several  top  hon- 
ors at  the  school  and  his  integrity  is  un- 
questioned. 

Recently  he  wrote  me  about  his  own 
feelings  and  impressions  on  these  cur- 
rent charges.  I  feel  that  what  he  said 
needs  repeating  and  I  want  my  colleagues 
to  share  in  the  insights  outlined  in  his 
letter. 

The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  Naval  Academt, 

April  11,1966. 

Dear  Mr.  Hansen:  First  of  all,  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  your  recent  letter  and  com- 
ments. I  greatly  appreciate  your  kindness 
and  Interest. 

Secondly,  I  am  writing  with  reference  to 
a  subject  which  Is  very  near  and  dear  to  me 
Undoubtedly  you  receive  many  letters  from 
Individuals  with  personal  problems,  etc.; 
however,  I  believe  the  nat\u-e  of  this  con- 
cern warrants  your  attention  and  I  beg  your 
Indulgence. 

I  am  referring  to  the  recent  series  of  ar- 
ticles In  the  Washington  Post  (and.  I  under- 
stand, other  nevsrspapers  across  the  Nation) 
concerning  the  Naval  Asademy's  supposed 
scandal  regarding  our  academic  currlcultun. 

My  first  reaction  was  disbelief  and  incre- 
dulity. This  subsided  since  the  story  by  Mr, 
Aaron  was  obviously  of  little  less  caliber  than 
the  notorious  "yellow  Journalism"  of  years 
ago — a  play  for  the  spectacular.  When  the 
subject  kept  appearing  as  front-page  copy, 
however,  my  concern  grew.  It  Is  nearly  Im- 
possible, as  you  know,  to  completely  cancel 
the  effect  of  such  front-{Mige  material,  even 
when  It  Is  of  questionable  validity.  I  would 
therefore  like  to  make  several  comments  to 
you  concerning  this.  I  feel  a  responsibUltj 
to  you  as  my  Congressman  and  friend,  to  do 
my  best  to  insure  you  are  Informed  of  bott 
sides  of  the  sltiiatlon.  While  I  have  strong 
feelings  on  the  subject.  I  hope  you  will  And 
my  comments  objective. 

As  you  may  know,  I  presently  stand  sec- 
ond in  my  class  of  870,  am  a  Trident  Scholar, 
commander  of  the  drum  and  bugle  corps,  and 
have  completed  majors  in  the  fields  of  rnstb- 
ematlcs  and  physics. 

I  have  been  selected  as  a  Burke  scholar  for 
postgraduate  education  at  Harvard  and/of 
MIT  and  most  recently,  along  with  12  of 
my  classmates.  I  was  selected  as  a  Pulbrlgbt 
scholar.  I  mention  these  only  to  IndlcaM  m? 
qualifications  to  discuss  the  Academy  sikI 
Its  academic  system.  The  suxompUshmentt 
themselves  represent  only  God-given  ability 

Mr.  A&rons  (of  the  Poet)  originated  hU 
series  of  articles  on  the  basis  of  oonversatloas 
with  ( 1 )  a  menaber  of  the  accrediting  board 
and  (2)  several  unhappy  professors  at  tw 
Academy.  On  the  strength  of  these  sour<» 
he  strongly  UnpUed  or  stated  that  the  Acad- 
emy's Eicademlc  program  was  greatly  deficient 
and  that  the  accreditation  board's  rep  ' 
would  condemn  the  Academy. 

I  have  personally  seen  the  pertinent  Mo- 
tions of  the  board's  report  released  by  Aa- 
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mlral  Kauffman  with  the  fxUl  permission  of 
the  chairman  of  the  board.  The  tone  of  this 
report  is  not  derogatory  nor  condemning  but 
rather  full  of  praise  for  the  Academy  and  Its 
midshipmen  as  quoted  in  part  at  the  end  of 
one  of  Aarons'  articles  where  It  was  sum- 
marily dismissed  by  Implying  It  was  false 
since  these  reports  are  rarely  released  pre- 
maturely. Indeed,  he  himself  was  the  cause 
of  the  premature  release.  It  does  mention 
problems  which  the  Academy  Itself  volun- 
tarily made  known.  We  would  be  the  most 
naive  institution  on  the  face  of  this  earth 
IX  we  said  we  were  devoid  of  problems.  It 
is  Important,  however,  to  examine  these  prob- 
lems in  perspective. 

First  of  all,  Aarons  considers  It  scandalous 
that  "midshipmen  sleep  In  class."  Granted, 
some  do.  All  midshipmen  are  required  to 
attend  all  classes  and  cannot  "cut"  as  can 
their  civilian  counterparts  In  many  schools. 
Couple  mandatory  attendance  with  a  very 
busy,  demanding  schedule  and  some  inatten- 
tion Is,  p)erhai>s,  explainable  If  not  under- 
standable. The  key  fKilnt  Is,  however,  that 
this  situation  Is  not  unique  to  the  Naval 
Academy — almost  every  civilian  university 
suffers  from  the  same  problem.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Aarons  states  that  this  Is  Indicative  of  a 
general  mediocrity  and  "coasting"  attitude 
which  Is  prevalent  among  midshipmen.  One 
word  describes  this — "rubbish." 

There  are  Individuals  who  do  not  perform 
to  their  capacity  and  motivation  Is  a  prob- 
lem In  some  cases,  but  It  Is  most  definitely 
not  a  generally  prevalent  attitude. 

I  believe  a  more  accurate  explanation  is 
given  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  profes- 
sors, particularly  the  younger  ones  who  have 
Just  completed  their  doctorate  or  master's, 
come  to  the  Academy  with  a  narrow  view. 
Their  life  has  been  concentrated  on  one  facet 
of  the  academic  spectrum  and  they  cannot 
understand  why  each  Individual  midshipman 
doesn't  share  Uielr  enthusiasm  and  become 
immersed  in  their  course,  spending  a  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  time  studying  It  to  the 
detriment  of  his  other  five  subjects. 

Many  civilian  professors  also  lose  track  of 
the  fact  the  Naval  Academy's  prime  purpose 
is  to  produce  broadly  educated  officers  who 
are  top  leaders,  not  language  experts  or  the 
like.  While  we  concentrate  on  engineering 
more  than  any  other  field,  each  man  receives 
a  broad  base  on  which  to  build  a  career  as 
a  scholar  and  leader  rather  than  a  technician. 

Secondly,  "grade  fixing."  All  of  a  sudden, 
the  bell  curve  (normalized  distribution  of 
grades)  which  Is  used  in  one  form  or  another 
at  most  universities  becomes  "grade  fixing 
at  the  Naval  Academy,"  instead  of  the  objec- 
tive measure  of  knowledge  for  which  It  was 
developed.  Admittedly,  with  the  recent 
changeover  from  the  strict  percentage  system 
to  the  A,  B.  C,  D,  P  system,  temporary  con- 
trols have  been  Imposed  of  necessity.  This 
is  consistent  with  our  mission  of  turning  out 
leaders  and  naval  officers  and  will  hopefully 
be  gone  by  next  year.  This  has  In  no  way, 
however,  produced  a  mass  exodus  from  the 
study  room  or  acceptance  of  substandard 
work. 

There  are  many  other  facets  of  this  which 
have  been  distorted  or  colored  which  I  will 
not  touch  upon  for  lack  of  time  and  space. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  refutations  of 
the  charges  of  "deficient  education"  Is  found, 
I  bslleve.  In  the  previously  mentioned  re- 
ceipt of  13  Pulbright  scholarships  by  the 
Naval  Academy  class  of  1966.  This  Is,  I  be- 
Ueve,  a  high  for  any  Institution  to  date. 
Last  year  a  significant  number  were  also  won 
(seven,  I  believe)  as  well  as  a  Rhodes 
scholarship. 

Finally,  a  significant  Indication  is  found, 
I  beUeve,  in  the  Indignant  disagreement  on 
the  part  of  the  student  body  with  Mr.  Aarons' 
articles,  i  beUeve  you  will  find  this  unique 
In  the  light  of  recent  student  demonstra- 
tions. We  are  the  ones  who  attend  classes 
and  live  under  the  system  and  imderstand 


Its  problems  yet  I  know  of  none  who  ieelb 
he  Is  being  cheated  or  Is  cheating  the  Gov- 
ernment by  not  studying. 

Note  that  this  Includes  many  midship- 
men who  have  attended  civilian  universities 
previous  to  entering  the  Academy.  Almost 
to  a  man,  we  are  amazed  at  the  distortions 
and  unfounded  Implications  displayed  In  the 
spectaculars  of  the  last  few  days.  It  seems  as 
If  the  press  Is  trying  to  manufacture  a  scan- 
dal comparable  to  the  situation  at  the  Air 
Force  Academy  last  year.  A  scandal  which, 
at  the  Naval  Academy,  simply  does  not  exist. 

I  apologize  for  the  Uteracy  of  this.  It  Is 
written  hurriedly  and  In  some  frustration. 
It  Is  difficult  to  reply  rationally  to  irrational 
charges  and  sensationalism.  1  do  want  you 
to  know  how  I,  and  my  fellow  midshipmen, 
feel  about  this  situation.  There  are  many 
other  aspects  which  I  would  like  to  discuss 
with  you. 

May  I  extend  an  open  Invitation  to  you  to 
visit  the  Academy  at  any  time.  I  am  at  your 
disposal.  I  would  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  see  you  again  as  well  to  show  you  that 
we  have  nothing  of  which  to  be  ashamed. 

It  Is  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least,  when 
the  reputation  of  a  credible  Institution  Is 
slandered  for  the  sake  of  selling  newspapers. 
While  It  Is  difficult  to  effectively  combat  this. 
It  Is  extremely  Important  that  you  who  are 
the  basis  of  this  and  the  other  service  acad- 
emies^ be  appraised  of  the  situation  and  confi- 
dent of  our  integrity. 

If  you  are  in  agreement,  I  would  greatly 
appreciate  It  If  you  would  communicate  your 
views  to  your  colleagues  In  the  Senate  as 
well  as  the  House. 

Thank  you  for  yourkand  attention. 
Sincerely. 

Scott  Redo. 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rooney]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  18,  in  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
a  civic  group,  the  Friends  of  the  Public 
Library,  held  its  ajinual  organizational 
meeting.  The  friends  are  a  small  but 
dedicated  group  of  private  citizens  wht>se 
great  love  is  promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  public  library. 

Last  year,  for  example,  this  group 
served  as  the  catalyzing  agents  in  raising 
the  money  and  stimulating  the  commu- 
nity to  build  a  beautiful  new  library.  It 
is  a  magnificent  story  of  enlightened 
community  spirit  in  action. 

It  began  when  one  of  Bethlehem's 
leading  citizens,  Mr.  Rolland  L,  Adams, 
publisher  of  the  Globe-Times,  laid  down 
a  challenge  gift  of  $250,000.  The  friends, 
galvanized  by  this  munificent  action, 
more  than  matched  Mr.  Adams'  gift  at 
the  same  time  as  city  and  State  source 
responded  to  the  idea.  In  all,  over  $1,- 
500,000  was  earmarked  for  the  building 
which  is  now  rising  in  a  magnificent  new 
civic  center  in  the  centrEd  part  of  Beth- 
lehem. More  than  8,000  citizens  con- 
tributed in  a  tangible  way  to  the  project. 

With  that  as  baciiground.  the  friends 
invited  Mr.  Burnett  F,  Anderson,  Deputy 
Director  for  Policy  and  Plans,  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  to  give  the  annual  ad- 
dress.   And  I  had  the  pleasure  to  intro- 


duce Director  Anderson.  The  occasion 
was  also  the  first  day  of  National  Library 
Week. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  public  life  I  have  lis- 
tened to  a  great  many  addresses.  But  I 
would  have  to  search  my  memory  for  a 
long  time  to  be  able  to  dte  for  you  a 
better  address  than  the  one  Mr.  Ander- 
son delivered  before  the  friends  in  Beth- 
lehem. Not  only  was  it  especially  apt 
for  the  occasion,  but  also  it  was  delivered 
with  charm  and  candor.  I  learned  more 
about  USIA  from  that  one  address  by 
Mr.  Anderson  than  I  have  from  all  the 
documents  I  have  read. 

It  may  be  true,  as  Director  Anderson 
said,  that  the  mission  of  the  USIA  begins 
only  at  the  water's  edge.  But  Mr.  An- 
derson certainly  did  a  convincing  job 
here  on  shore.  And  if  USIA's  programs 
abroad  are  as  effective  as  his  own  ex- 
position here,  then  they  must  be  very 
effective  indeed. 

Accordingly,  so  that  many  more  can 
have  the  experience  of  reading  his  ad- 
dress. I  am  placing  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

USIA:       THS     MlSSlpN      AND      THE      MTTHS 

(Address  by  Burnett  Anderson,  Deputy  Di- 
rector (Policy  and  Plans),  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency) 

Congressman  Boonet.  distinguished  offi- 
cers, and  friends  of  the  public  library,  and 
friends  of  the  friends,  thank  you,  Mr. 
RooNET,  for  that  generous  presentation.  I 
have  been  asked  by  our  Dlrectcw.  Leonard 
Marks,  to  tell  you  how  sorry  he  was  he  could 
not  be  here  himself.  His  conflict  Involves  an 
appropriation  hearing  for  the  coming  flacal 
year. 

In  any  event,  I  am  delighted  to  have  this 
chance  to  chat  with  you  about  my  favorite 
subject — USIA — what  we  are  doing,  and  some 
of  the  things  we  aren't  doing.  I'm  particu- 
larly pleased  to  be  here  not  only  on  the  first 
day  of  National  Library  Week  but  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Friends  of  the  Public  Library. 
I  must  say  I  am  greatly  Impressed  by  what 
I  have  heard  of  how  many  of  you  here  to- 
night have  demonstrated  your  affection  with 
the  hard  substance  of  support, 

We  in  USIA  have  had  a  pretty  heady  and 
substantial  love  affair  going  with  books  and 
libraries  from  our  Inception.  We  can  hardly 
claim  credit  for  discovering  the  felicities  of 
the  relationship  between  man  and  book. 

The  ancient  Greeks — with  their  usual  fa- 
cility for  putting  things  pithily — called  the 
library  "the  medicine  chest  of  the  soul." 

Mankind  has  been  profiting  from  that 
medication  for  a  long  time,  and  has  generally 
been  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  the  prescrip- 
tions. But  it  Is  Interesting  to  note  how 
many  times  the  bookshelf  has  been  accused 
of  harboring  very  dubious  nostrums  indeed 

The  greatest  best-seller  itself  of  all  times — 
the  Bible — seems  in  fact  to  take  istue  with 
Itself  In  the  well  known  lines  from  Ecclesl- 
astes:  "Of  making  many  books  there  is  no 
end;  and  much  study  Is  a  weariness  of  the 
flesh." 

'I  hate  books."  muttered  the  highly  liter- 
ary Rousseau,  "for  they  only  teach  people  to 
talk  about  what  they  do  not  understand." 

G.  C.  Llchtenberg,  the  18th  century  Ger- 
man critic,  put  the  matter  candidly  enough: 
"Books,  nowadays,"  he  said,  "are  printed  by 
people  who  do  not  understand  them,  sold 
by  people  who  do  not  understand  them,  read 
and  reviewed  by  people  who  do  not  under- 
stand them,  and  even  written  by  people  who 
do  not  understand  them."  Do  you  suppose 
he  was  anticipating  the  advent  of  what  are 
now  called  nonbooks? 

Benjamin  Disraeli,  when  he  was  not  pop- 
ping In  and  out  of  the  Prime  Ministership  of 
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England,  whiled  away  his  time  turning  out  a 
whole  shelf  of  succesaful  novels,  and  might 
have  been  expected  to  have  something  kind 
to  say  about  hooka.  Listen  to  him:  '  Booka 
are  f  at^l :  they  are  the  curse  of  the  human 
race.  N'lne-tenths  of  existing  bfX)ks  are  non- 
sense, and  the  clever  books  are  the  refutation 
of  that  nonsense  The  greatest  mlalortune 
that  ever  befell  man  was  the  Invention  of 
printing  " 

But  surely  one  of  ;.he  darkest  moments  In 
any  authors  life  occurred  to  poor  Edward 
Gibbon,  when  he  presented  a  copy  of  the 
third  volume  of  his  celebrated  "Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire"  to  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  brother  of  Ge^irge  ni.  History 
has  recorded  the  Royal  Duke's  comments  of 
that  moment — and  surely  they  should  stand 
engraved  on  the  desk  of  any  writer  hoping 
to  put  his  trust  m  the  permanence  of  literary 
fame  "What."  shouted  the  Duke,  as  Gibbon 
proudly  handed  him  his  labor  of  love,  "An- 
other of  those  dan^.ned.  fat.  square,  thick 
bcxiks  Always  scribble  scribble,  scribble, 
eh.  Mr.  Gibbon''" 

A  remark  that  scathing  from  so  ImpoelDg 
a  royal  critic  ought — one  supposes — to  h&ve 
b<*en  the  preface  to  the  decline  and  fall  of 
Ed'A-cird  aibb<jn.  But  books  have  a  way  of 
burying  their  own  undertakers;  and  today 
you  can  still  buy  a  copy  of  that  book,  or 
eTen  see  a  multim'.Uion-doUar  movie  version 
of  ;?  Who  remembers  the  long-fallen  and 
apparently  unuunented  Duke?  (As  a  matter 
of  fact.  It  t<jok  me  a  bit  of  researching  to 
find  the  exact  reference.) 

Say  what  you  will  about  books:  curse 
them,  damn  them,  burn  them,  blast  them — 
they  remain  one  of  the  great.  Indispensable 
building  bl'X^ks  of  civilization  •  •  •  and  a 
bcKikless  world  wovild  surely  be  an  exact  and 
terrifying  syrionym  for  an  Inhumane  world. 
In  our  business  In  USIA  the  book  bullu 
large. 

I-i  carrying  out  our  niajadate  to  furthw 
the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United 
suites,  USIA  uses  every  tool  and  technique 
of  communication.  We  use  ancient  Asian 
morality  plays — and  avant-garde  American 
art.  We  publish  wail  newspapers  for  neo- 
literatps — and  learned  Journals.  We  employ 
traveling  village  troubadours — and  com- 
munications satellites. 

We  use  in  any  given  ca^se  the  best  com- 
munication medium  available  to  get  the 
right  message  to  the  right  audience  at  the 
rigiit  time 

But  though  we  are.  and  must  remain, 
flexible  In  our  choice  of  means,  one  of  the 
be«t  and  most  enduring  Instruments  of  all 
remains  the  book. 

There  are,  for  example  our  libraries,  read- 
ing rooms,  and  binationa!  centers:  more 
than  360  points  of  book  lending.  In  more 
than  80  countries,  stretching  from  Stock- 
holm to  Stanleyville,  and  from  Tokyo  to 
Tegucigalpa. 

Every  year  more  than  23  million  p>eople 
visit  our  libraries,  borrowing  nferly  6  mll- 
liori  volumes,  and  consulting/twice  that 
number  on  the  premises. 

Opening  a  new  USIA  library  Is  often  such 
an  event  that  crowd  control  beconies  a  prob- 
lem In  Marrakech  the  response  was  so  over- 
whelming that  library  memberstilp  cards, 
limited  to  1-day-a-week  admittance,  finally 
had  to  be  Issued 

After  a  month's  operation  of  our  n?w  li- 
brary in  Nyasaland,  only  20  percent  of  the 
collection  was  left  on  the  shelves:  80  percent 
of  the  books  had  been  borrowed 

In  Calcutta,  the  USIA  library  with  20.000 
volumes  do<>B  as  much  business  as  India's 
National  Library  with  more  than  a  million 
volumes. 

To  get  American  books  Into  the  hands  of 
Important  readers  In  the  hinterland,  we  op- 
erate USIA  traveling  libraries  and  bo<5kmo- 
blles  m  some  countries. 

A  village  leader  In  Pakistan,  told  politely 
that  he  had  exceeded   the  number  of  books 


a  single  patron  could  borrow  at  one  time 
from  the  USIA  bookmobile,  promptly 
rounded  up  his  nine  children  and  checked 
out  an  additional  volume  In  the  name  of 
each  child. 

In  Rangoon,  a  schoolteacher  came  18 
miles  for  a  book  on  a  topic  her  class  was 
studying.  Seeing  related  titles  on  the 
shelves,  she  sighed :  "Ah,  If  only  I  could  stay 
here  several  days  and  read  these  other 
books.  •  •  •••  Told  by  our  librarian  that 
she  could  borrow  the  volumes,  her  Incredu- 
lous stare  of  blank  disbelief  was  broken  only 
by  the  books  being  placed  physically  In  her 
hands. 

When  Turkey  began  drafting  Its  new  Con- 
stitution, our  library  in  Ankara  was  asked 
for  basic  works  on  American  democratic  in- 
stitutions. Passages  In  the  Turkish  Con- 
stitution in  force  today  are  based  on  that 
reference  material. 

Indeed,  the  whole  problem  with  books  in 
many  parts  of  the  newly  developing  world  Is 
not  that  books  are  not  highly  esteemed — 
but  precisely  the  opposite.  In  some  places, 
they  are  esteemed  much  too  much. 

In  Asia,  for  example,  our  poets  some- 
times donate  small,  select  collections  of 
American  books  to  colleges  and  universities. 
These  books  axe  given  such  Importance  that 
the  affair  Is  often  an  elaborate  one,  with  the 
rector  arranging  a  formal  ceremony  of  ac- 
ceptance before  the  entire  assembled  student 
body,  complete  with  garlands  of  flowers,  a 
high  tea,  and  profuse  speeches  all  around. 

But  nothing  Is  more  frustrating  for  the 
USIA  officer,  checking  in  for  a  visit  a  few 
months  later,  than  to  discover  that  the  books 
are  almost  hermetically  sealed  in  locked  glass 
bookcases,  in  mint  condition,  untouched  by 
human  hand,  and  imread  by  human  eye. 
There  the  books  are — proudly  on  display — 
clearly  regarded  with  immense  esteem;  but 
treasured  like  a  set  of  crown  Jewels,  rather 
than  used  like  a  set  of  classrooms  tools. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  open-shelf  system 
in  our  USIA  libraries  Is  a  compelling  and 
contagious  example  of  book  accessibility,  and 
more  and  more  libraries  abroad  are  follow- 
ing It. 

But  there  Is  still  another  reason  we  are 
proud  of  our  USIA  librarlee  •  •  •  and  that 
is  because  they  are  attacked  so  often. 

When  an  emotional  mob  decides  that  It  is 
disappointed  with  the  United  States — and 
wants  to  tell  us  so — it  often  picks  out  the 
USIA  library  as  the  one  consplcuotu,  well- 
known,  and  well-liked  83rmbol  of  the  United 
States  on  a  main  street  of  the  city. 

Our  libraries  are  attacked,  and  sometimes 
burned — not  because  they  tu^ent  appreciated 
(Indeed,  the  repairs  are  almost  always  paid 
for  by  an  apologetic  host  government;  and 
sometimes  even  by  spontaneous  and  un- 
solicited donations  from  the  readers  them- 
selves), but  becaxise  In  the  heat  of  mob 
passion,  the  USIA  library  seems  the  most 
obvious  and  popular  s3rmbol  of  Uncle  Sam — 
and  Is  the  U.S.  building  which  most  youth 
know  by  location. 

Uncle  Sam,  I  like  to  think,  could  do  much 
worse  than  be  symbolized  by  a  free,  open, 
democratic  public  library. 

The  motivation  for  some  of  these  attacks 
can  be  revealing.  ^In  Salisbury,  Rhodesia, 
for  example,  a  young  African  tossed  a  brick 
through  our  library  window.  The  police 
promptly  arrested  him,  but  when  they  asked 
him  why  he  had  done  It,  he  replied  proudly: 
"Because  the  tree  of  liberty  must  be  re- 
freshed from  time  to  time  with  the  blood  of 
patriots." 

The  quotation,  of  course,  is  from  Thomas 
Jefferson.  And  where  had  this  proud  young 
African  read  it?  In  that  same  USIA  library. 
I  dont  think  this  argues  that  we  ought  to 
take  Thomas  Jefferson  off  our  USIA  shelves. 
I  think  It  does  argue  that  we  can  afford  a 
few  broken  wlndowv — If  In  the  end  our 
libraries  can  help  keep  the  American  message 
of  liberty,  freedom,  and  equality  alive. 


This  great  nation  of  ours  being  such  a 
kaleidoscope  of  contrasts  and  convictions,  we 
have  a  Job  keeping  the  limited  book  collec- 
tions in  our  libraries  fully  representative. 
Sometimes  Amerlcaoi  visitors  who  drop  In 
complain  that  we  have  too  many  of  this  kind 
of  book — and  not  enough  of  that  kind  of 
book;  or  that  we  cover  this  point  of  view,  but 
not  that  point  of  view;  or  that  this  author  la 
represented,  but  not  that  author — and  so  on. 
Some  U.S.  visitors  feel  that  certain  of  the 
American  novels  on  our  shelves  present  too 
negative  a  view  of  American  society. 

We  do  Indeed  work  hard  at  keeping  our 
book  collections  balanced  and  representative. 
And  whenever  a  returning  tourist  complains 
that  some  of  the  American  novelists  on  our 
library  shelves  present  too  critical  a  picture 
of  the  United  Stages,  I  like  to  recaU  a  Uttle 
story  my  old  friend  Robert  Penn  Warren  tells 
about  a  conversation  he  once  had  with  an 
Italian  Fascist  who  had  deserted  Mussolini  In 
World  War  II,  and  had  come  over  to  fight  on 
our  side. 

Why  had  he  done  this?  Warren  asked 
him. 

"Because  of  your  American  novelists."  the 
man  replied.  "The  Fascists  used  to  let  us 
read  American  fiction  because  It  gave — they 
thought — a  picture  of  a  decadent  America. 
They  thought  It  was  good  propaganda  for 
fascism  to  let  us  read  Dreiser,  Faulkner,  Sin- 
clair Lewis.  But  you  know,  it  suddenly  oc- 
curred  to  me  that  if  democracy  could  allow 
that  kind  of  criticism  of  Itself,  It  must  be 
very  strong  and  good.  So  I  took  to  the 
movm  tains." 

I  do  not  want  either  to  abuse  your  patience 
nor  take  advantage  of  a  captive  audience  to 
load  you  with  statistics.  Nevertheless,  some 
concrete  measure  of  USIA's  book  and  library 
activities  may  be  useful.  Last  year,  USIA 
supported  the  publication  of  1,808  editions 
of  American  books  overseas,  in  English  and 
translations,  in  a  total  of  13,800,245  volumes. 
This  is  almost  twice  the  number  of  books  In 
the  New  York  Public  Library.  Since  1950. 
the  USIA  and  its  predecessor  agency  have 
been  responsible  for  the  publication  of  more 
than  111  million  volumes,  in  some  12,000 
editions,  and  in  languages  ranging  from  Por- 
tuguese to  Pushtu. 

Otir  libraries  contain  more  than  2  million 
volumes — about  one-fifth  of  them  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country.  All  in  aU,  In  the  last 
fiscal  year,  USIA  spent  some  $20  million  tor 
books  and  libraries. 

I  promised  to  discuss  tonight  "USIA:  The 
Mission  and  the  Myths."  It  may  seem 
anomalous  that  an  executive  of  an  Informa- 
tion agency  should  appear  before  this  highly 
literate  and  well-informed  audience  to  de- 
scribe the  work  of  a  Government  department 
for  which  you  are  footing  the  bills.  But  the 
fact  Is  that  the  only  people  on  earth  to  whom 
we  do  not  address  ourselves,  every  day  of  the 
year,  are  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
You  can  see  a  USIA  television  documentary 
in  Bethlehem,  Jordan,  but  you  can't  In  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.  You  can  borrow  books  from  a 
USIA  library  In  Ouagadougou  but  you  can't 
in  Wilmington.  Our  Board  of  Directors  on 
Capitol  Hill  wants  It  that  way,  and  we  agree 
fully  that  it  makes  eminent  good  sense  for 
our  mandate  to  begin  at  the  water's  edge. 

But  if  you,  our  clients  may  not  all  be  in- 
formed on  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  our  man- 
agement Is  under  no  Illusions  about  what  it  _ 
wants  from  USIA.  We  have  been  given  a 
mission  by  the  Congress  in  Public  Law  402 
and  by  the  President  as  precise,  as  clear,  as 
straightforward  as  anything  can  be  In  this 
exciting  business,  where  ideas  and  beliefs 
and  information  and  words  and  phrases  and 
policies — rather  than  products — are  our  stock 
In  trade. 

We're  In  business  for  only  one  essential  rea- 
son: to  help  achieve  the  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives of  the  United  States  by  using  the  tools 
of  information  and  persuasion. 
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The  first  paragraph  of  our  Statement  of 
Mission  from  the  P>resldent  reads  as  follows: 
•'The  mission  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  is  to  help  achieve  U.S.  foreign  policy 
objectives  by  (a)  Influencing  public  attitudes 
In  other  nations,  and  (b)  advising  the  Presi- 
dent, his  representatives  abroad,  and  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  on  the  im- 
plications of  foreign  opinion  for  present  and 
contemplated  U.S.  policies,  programs  and  of- 
ficial statements." 

I  ask  you  now  to  Imagine  that  you're  in 
Washington.  You're  Just  coming  from  the 
White  House  in  a  black  Mercury  sedan,  head- 
ing for  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  because 
the  President  has  Just  made  you  Director  of 
USIA.  And  he's  told  you.  very  clearly,  that 
your  mission  In  life  is  to  support  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  objectives.    Where  do  you  start? 

Fortimately.  the  rest  of  the  President's 
mandate  gives  you  exactly  the  place  to  start. 
It  specifies  nine  media  which  are  at  your  dis- 
posal. It  tells  you  that  In  each  of  the  105 
countries  where  you  work  that  you  have  an 
operating  document,  a  Country  Plan,  which 
sets  forth  with  precision  the  objectives  of 
the  United  States  in  that  country,  the  ob- 
jectives which  can  and  should  be  supported 
by  information  operations,  the  precise  psy- 
chological objectives  of  USIA  in  that  coun- 
try, the  specific  audience  or  audiences  we  are 
attempting  to  reach  with  each  of  our  basic 
messages  there,  and  then,  but  only  then,  the 
communications  mediums,  the  technlquee, 
the  tools,  that  USIA  will  use  to  reach  each 
of  those  audiences  in  that  country. 

The  country  plan,  soundly  devised  and 
applied  with  discipline,  must  Inevitably  make 
our  work  responsive  to,  and  In  support  of. 
our  national  objectives. 

Twenty-one  years  ago  this  year  the  last 
major,  conventional,  declared  war  came  to  an 
end.  We  still  call  declared  wars,  involving 
large  and  organized  bodies  of  military,  "con- 
ventional" warfare.  You  young  men  getting 
your  sheepskins  this  June  have  no  personal 
memory  of  conventional  war.  But  how  many 
unconventional  wars  have  you  lived  through? 
There  have  been  unconventional  wars  going 
all  your  lives:  In  Greece,  in  Malaya,  in  the 
Philippines.  In  Korea,  In  the  Congo,  in  south- 
east Asia.  Some  of  you  may  be  going  from 
campus  to  camp,  to  learn  how  to  fight  vm- 
conventlonal  wars.  The  unconventional  war 
has  become  the  conventional.  We  need  new 
terminology  for  the  spectrum  of  warfare. 

While  we  may  not  have  the  new  termi- 
nology, we  have,  nevertheless,  developed 
policies  that  reflect  the  real  world  of  this 
decade.  Our  national  safety  rests  not  only 
In  the  nuclear  deterrent  and  the  mass  army, 
but  the  capacity  to  deal  at  all  levels  of 
force — all,  so  long  as  our  deterrent  succeeds, 
below  the  threshold  of  nuclear  exchange. 
This  rainbow  of  Intensity  ranges  from  so-far 
peaceful  subversion  In  parts  of  the  develop- 
ing world  to  an  uneasy,  U.N. -enforced  calm 
In  Cyprus,  to  sporadic  terrorism  in  Venezuela, 
to  tribal  uprisings  in  Iraq,  and  to  the  blood 
red  of  war  in  South  'Vietnam. 

USIA,  the  fourth  estate  of  international 
power,  taking  its  place  with  the  traditional 
three — military,  economic,  and  political — 
must  and  does  deal  with  an  equally  broad 
spectrum. 

What  is  this  Informational  spectnma?  We 
look  first  at  what  might  be  caUed  the  tran- 
quil blue  of  a  stable  and  developed  ally — 
Independent,  thriving,  free,  conventionally 
a«ned.  literate — with  no  subversive  threat 
from  within  and  no  present  danger  from 
Jrtthout.  With  open  conmiunlcations,  the 
free  movement  of  people,  Ideas,  and  news, 
the  role  of  U.S.  Information  Agency  need  not 
oe  great.  No  one  would  suggest  that  we 
need  to  broadcast  shortwave  to  a  people  well, 
freely,  and  completely  Informed,  or  pass  out 
pamphlets  In  competition  with  a  sophisti- 
cated dally  press,  or  show  films  by  mobile 
unit  in  an  effort  to  attract  people  from  their 
TV  sets  to  an  outdoor  showing  in  the  village 


park.  We  do  need,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be 
sure  that  all  the  facts  of  U.S.  policy  are  avail- 
able to  those  who  deal  with  International 
affairs,  and  U.S.  Information  Agency  provides 
them. 

As  we  move  along  the  spectrum  to  those 
countries  in  the  earlier  stages  of  develop- 
ment we  find  our  role  to  be  a  changing  one. 
In  addition  to  providing  background  on  and 
seeking  support  for  U.S.  fwllcles  and  actions 
we  must  attempt  to  prepare  the  ground  for 
the  understanding  and  the  acceptance  of  a 
mature  member's  role  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions. Our  Information  and  cultural  pro- 
grams must  attempt  to  play  a  part  in  the 
nation-bulldlng  process.  'They  must  attempt 
to  use  communications  techniques  to  per- 
eruade  the  people  who  are  forming  the  govern- 
ments In  these  new  nations  that  basic  dem- 
ocratic concepts  and  proven  Western  eco- 
nomic practices  will  best  serve  their  coim- 
trles'  long-range  developmental  interests. 
This  may  Involve  pumping  large  numbers  of 
low-cost  book  translations  of  key  titles  into 
local  bookshops  and  libraries  as  we  have  done 
in  west  Africa  and  Latin  America,  or  seminar 
programs  concentrating  on  discussions  of 
the  role  of  the  university  in  democratic  so- 
cieties as  we  are  now  doing  in  Colombia  and 
Venezuela,  or  the  use  of  TV  soap  operas  to 
modify  mass  attitudes  toward  change  as  is 
presently  being  done  In  Peru  and  Central 
America.  The  means  will  vary  according  to 
local  problems,  potential,  and  priorities,  but 
our  basic  role  remains  the  same — to  utilize 
communications  media  to  influence  atti- 
tudes. 

Behind  the  Curtains,  Iron,  Bamboo,  and 
Sugarcane,  which  are  varying  more  and 
more  In  their  degree  of  penetrability,  short- 
wave radio  is  important.  The  Voice  of 
America  Is  otir  only  means  of  communication 
to  Red  China.  And  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe,  the  cessation  of  Jamming  of 
the  VOA  (except  in  Bulgaria  and  East  Ger- 
many) has  made  radio  a  more  effective  tool 
than  ever. 

I  had  a  report  Just  a  few  weelu  ago  of  Rus- 
sian citizens  complaining  they  had  to  turn 
to  Western  radio — rather  than  their  own 
media — for  news  of  the  literary  trials  In 
Moscow. 

As  you  know,  we  have  limited  Informa- 
tion and  cultural  exchange  agreements  with 
a  number  of  Communist  governments,  and 
have  Just  signed  a  new  one  with  the  Soviets. 
'Pot  some  years  we  have  distributed  the  maga- 
zine America  Illustrated  in  Russian  and  Pol- 
ish versions.  We  believe  It  pays  to  subsidize 
a  m.onthly  magazine  In  those  two  countries, 
but  we  wouldn't  do  the  same  thing  In  Eng- 
land or  Japan. 

You  also  know  of  the  fabulous  reception 
of  our  exhibits  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Eurof>e.  In  the  last  4  years,  more 
than  7  million  people  In  these  formerly  even 
more  closed  societies  have  seen  a  piece  of 
the  United  States  on  display,  and  talked 
with  American  guides  about  this  country  and 
our  policies.  We'll  spend  a  dollar  or  so  a 
head  to  give  this  experience,  this  heady  ex- 
perience of  talking  with  an  American  and 
looking  at  a  dramatic  exhibit  for  a  Russian, 
for  a  Hungarian,  for  a  Pole — but  we  wouldn't 
spend  it  to  take  the  same  exhibit  to  an  c^>en 
society  like  Austria  or  Argentina. 

The  red  end  of  the  USIA  spectnmi,  like 
the  military  one,  is  South  Vietnam. 

This  strange  war,  unprecedented  in  its  na- 
ture And  Its  complexities,  has  led  to  perhaps 
the  most  unusual  development  In  U.S.  over- 
seas information  activities  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  USIA  In  1953  as  an  Independent 
agency.  The  critical  Importance  of  the 
psychological  front  there  was  recognized  In 
May  1965,  when  the  President  delegated  the 
responsibility  for  coordinating  and  directing 
all  U.S.  psychological  and  Information  ac- 
tivities in  Vietnam  to  the  Director  of  USIA. 
A  completely  new  UJS.  field  organization — the 
Joint  XJJS.  Public  Affairs  Office,  which   has 


come  to  be  known  by  the  nlgh-unpronounce- 
able  acronym  JUSPAO — was  established  to 
carry  out  these  responsibilities  in  Vietnam. 
JUSPAO  combined  USIA's  operations  in 
Vietnam  with  the  communications  media 
activities  of  our  AID  program  there,  which 
provides  communications  equipment  and 
technical  advice  to  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam. The  U.8.  military  assigned  highly 
qualified  officers  to  JUSPAO,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  also  contributed  specialized 
personnel.  JUSPAO  began  providing  policy 
direction  to  the  psychological  warfare  opera- 
tions of  our  niilitary,  to  assure  cMnmon 
policies  and  closer  operational  coordination 
between  U.S.  civilian  and  military  psycho- 
logical actions. 

To  carry  out  this  wide  range  of  activities. 
JUSPAO's  muscle  has  been  carefully  but  sub- 
stantially strengthened  over  the  past  months. 
Its  manpwwer  now  Includes  some  160  Ameri- 
cans and  nearly  400  Vietnamese  fellow 
workers. 

JUSPAO  Installations  comprise  a  head- 
quarters In  Saigon,  a  printing  center,  Ameri- 
can cultural  centers  in  four  major  cities,  and 
field  representatives  operating  in  every  prov- 
ince. JUSPAO  also  oversees  U.S.  support  for 
Vietnamese-American  cultural  centers 
throughout  the  nation. 

The  nerve  ends 'of  this  entire  operation  are 
a  valiant  and  valuable  bend  of  men — our 
field  representatives.  Some  40  of  them  aided 
by  over  1(X)  \^etnamese  colleagues  are  now 
serving  throughout  the  country  from  the 
mountainous  north  to  the  southern  delta.  I 
wish  you  could  meet  some  of  them — as  I  did 
in  South  Vietnam  about  a  month  ago — their 
dedication  and  morale  are  an  Inspiration. 

For  the  most  part  civilians,  these  repre- 
sentatives work  at  the  rice  roots  level  under 
wartime  conditions.  With  a  basic  mission  to 
move  among  the  people,  they  must  often  do 
so  In  the  sinister  shadow  of  the  Vietcong 
presence.  The  danger  Is  very  real  Indeed. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  one  of  our  Vietnamese 
staff  members,  and  four  employees  of  the 
Vietnamese  Information  Service,  were  am-^ 
bushed  and  murdered  by  the  Vietcong. 

The  people  of  JUSPAO  use  every  con- 
ceivable means  to  reach  both  the  population 
of  South  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  guerrillas. 
Airplanes  drop  millions  of  leaflets  asking: 
"Why  do  the  Vietcong  kill  Innocent,  unarmed 
people?  Why  are  the  Vietcong  rice  taxes  so 
very  high?  Why  do  the  Vietcong  force  the 
people  to  labor  at  gun  point?" 

Hovering  helicopters  relay  recorded  appeals 
to  Vietcong  guerrillas  from  their  wives  and 
sweethearts  to  lay  down  arms  and  come  home. 
Traveling  drama  troups — an  ancient  Viet- 
namese institution — bring  entertainment  to 
the  hamlets  as  well  as  a  kind  of  "com- 
mercial," for  they  also  speak  out  the  story  of 
attack  and  subversion  from  the  north  and  of 
valiant  resistance  in  the  south. 

Newly  established  provincial  newspapers, 
national  radio — and  now  television,  porters, 
and  photo  exhibits — set  forth  the  Saigon 
government's  efforts  to  btilld  and  to  protect  a 
free,  prosperous,  and  peaceful  nation. 

Offers^lo  welcome  back  Vietcong  to  the 
government  side  chtu  hoi — "vrtth  open 
arms" — have  been  even  floated  down  rivers 
on  banana  tree  rafts  to  enemy-held  territory. 
These  are  only  a  few  examples.  The  pro- 
gram Is  less  than  a  year  old,  but  we  have  at 
least  some  tentative  evidence  that  It  is  work- 
ing. The  rate  of  defections  from  the  Viet- 
cong forces,  a  prime  objective  of  psychologi- 
cal warfare,  has  risen  very  substantially. 
Even  during  the  current  political  crisis,  de- 
fections have  continued  at  a  high  level 
(over  450  p>er  week) . 

So  much  for  our  mission;  what  of  the 
myths?  Perhaps  we  should  begin  with  one 
that  rearsjts  head  under  various  labels  and 
that  I  call  the  myth  of  the  facile  formula. 
This  slogan  solution  to  our  foreign  opinion 
problems  has  marched  under  various  ban- 
ners,  flaunting   phrases   like   "campaign    of 
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truth"  and  "battle  for  men's  minds"  and 
"selling  America  to  the  world"  and  "winning 
the  cold  war"  and  "psychological  strategy 
for  victory." 

Many  of  these  slogans  not  only  carry  an 
emotional  appeal  but  do  have  a  certain  val- 
idity—USIA  does  Indeed  deal  In  truth,  and 
the  battle  for  men's  minds  goes  on.  as  It  has 
since  a  question  of  choice  waa  posed  In  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  But  our  comfort  In  a  cliche 
Is  no  answer  to  the  Latin  American  student's 
questions  about  alleged  tJ.8.  domination  of 
some  of  his  nation's  basic  Industries.  Nor 
to  the  young  African  Government  official 
asking  about  our  policies  In  the  Congo. 

Like  Bullfinch's  mythology.  USIA  has  Its 
Janus.  This  Is  the  two-faced  money  myth. 
One  face  says  that  we  are  Midas,  eager  for 
gold,  profligate  with  the  taxpayer's  money, 
overfinanced,  too  visible.  In  a  word.  fat.  Our 
Ofwratlng  budget  this  year  Is  Just  under 
|15fi.5  million  That's  $50  million  less  than 
Procter  &  Gamble  spends  to  advertise  soap. 
USIA's  radio  arm,  speaking  In  38  languages 
around  the  clock  and  providing  more  than 
10.000  hours  a  week  on  programs  on  3.000 
local  radio  stations  around  the  world,  costs 
us  930.3  million  a  year.  T'hat's  $7  million  less 
than  the  Kellogg  Go's  breakfaat  food  adver- 
tising bin.  To  convey  a  complex  of  concepts 
by  motion  picture  In  48  languages  to  more 
than  a  hundred  countries,  and  television  pro- 
grams for  use  m  87  countries,  we  are  spend- 
ing $17.9  million  this  year.  That  is  Just  about 
what  the  Wrlgley  Co  speeds  to  sell  chewing 
gum  and  less  than  one-third  of  what  Bristol- 
Myers  spends  to  sell  its  products.   ,. 

One  year's  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
nie;.t  of  E)efense.  at  current  levels,  would  run 
USIA  for  more  thaJi  300  years. 

Lest  you  think  I'm  crying  poor  mouth,  let 
me  emphasize  that  I  believe  the  other  face 
of  this  Janus  Is  the  more  dangerous.  This 
is  the  notion  that  by  a  gigantic  Investment 
In  propmganda — a  half  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  and  more  has  been  suggested  by  some — 
we  can  somehow  solve  all  our  international 
problems,  win  the  cold  war,  dissolve  com- 
munism from  the  face  of  the  earth,  end  mili- 
tary aggression,  and  settle  Into  peaceful  and 
well-earned  retirement  from  the  world  scene. 

But  you  know  at  least  as  well  as  I  what 
a  facile  falsehofxl  this  is.  Propaganda  Is  no 
substitute  for  policy,  nor  words  for  action, 
nor  speeches  for  substance.  USLA,  however 
lavishly  some  people  would  finance  It,  Is 
not  going  to  solve  the  problems  of  Cyprus, 
nor  balance  the  books  of  the  United  Nations. 
nor  bring  order  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 
nor  win  the  war  in  Vietnam  by  Itself. 
USIA  d;du  t  remove  missiles  from  Cuba,  but 
informed  public  opinion  around  the  world 
helped  oreate  the  conditions  which  did 
bring  them  out  And  USIA — documenting 
The  existence  of  those  missiles  and  the  threat 
ihey  pijsed  to  peace— played  a  great  part  In 
luoblUzlng  that  opinion.  How  do  you  meas- 
ure this  factor  In  the  resolution  of  great 
events'^  Th.it's  like  Lincoln  saying.  '"What's 
the  most  important  leg  of  a  three-legged 
stool?" 

Another  current  fable  about  USIA  Is 
called  ■nothing  but  news."  Of  USIA's  nine 
media,  two  deal  In  part  in  news.  A  speech  by 
the  President,  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  or  House  Is  news. 
How  do  you  want  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
get  It?  Excerpts  by  the  commercial  news 
agencies,  tuned  to  the  headlines  of  the  day, 
or  the  full  text,  word  by  measured  and  con- 
sidered word.  live  by  radio  and  laid  down 
by  radloteletype  in  time  for  the  editorial 
writer  to  hear  and  read  in  full  before  he  re- 
acts? And  in  time  for  the  prime  minister 
to  absorb  before  he  discusses  it  In  parlia- 
ment' Or  suppose  It's  a  demonstration  on 
clvi!  rights  Shan  we  tell  that  story  to  the 
world  accurately.  In  our  terms,  with  perspyec- 
tlve''  Or  let  our  detractors  tell  It  their  way? 
Sixteen  African  countrtes  don't  bave  a  U.S. 


cominerdal  news  mfvIcc.  Tbey  do  bave 
USIA. 

Let  me  hit  one  more  of  these  myths  be- 
fore we  break  up — that  great  big  grand- 
pappy  of  myths  about  USIA  and  about  the 
USA  In  a  parlous  age.  That  fable  Is  that 
somehow,  by  neglect,  or  stupidity,  or  the 
conditions  Imposed  by  our  free  society,  we're 
losing.  Its  Casandras  bave  It  that  the  Pav- 
lovlans  of  Red  Square  have  applied  the  con- 
ditioned reflex  to  all  the  world — that  when 
it  snows  In  Moscow  the  nomads  of  the  mid- 
eastern  deserts  shovel.  Balderdash.  No 
avowed  Communist  Party-Marxist.  Leninist, 
Khrushch»vlan,' Maoist,  what  bave  you — has 
ever  won  a  free  national  election.  No  Com- 
munist country  today  would  dare  hold  an 
honest  election.  How  do  you  think  the  peo- 
ple of  East  Germany  would  register  their 
sentiments  about  Herr  Ulbrlcht  If  they  bad 
a  secret  ballot?  Who  revolted  in  Hungary? 
Kids  who  had  never  lived  under  any  system 
but  communism.  Who's  voting  with  their 
feet  today?  More  than  10,000  refugees  who 
bave  Just  left  Castro's  promised  paradise, 
and  they  are  still  coming  by  the  thousands. 

To  the  propagandists  of  Moscow  and 
Peking,  who  are  sometimes  credited  with 
superior  powers,  I  say  that  brainwashing, 
like  charity,  should  t>egln  at  home.  The 
great  language  expert  Mario  Pel  of  Columbia 
UiUversity  put  It  more  nicely  about  the  Com- 
munist world  In  a  Saturday  Evening  Post 
article  some  years  ago  than  I  can,  but  It 
boiled  down  to  this.  There  Is  one  simple 
measurement  of  who  believes  what:  millions 
of  people  behind  the  Curtains  want  out,  but 
who's  trying  to  get  In? 

WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  fMr.  Thompson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
Speaker,  we  were  all  treated  the  other 
day  to  an  amusing  account  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  GroooELL] 
describing  how  overzealous  officials  at 
the  OfiQce  of  Economic  Opportunity  con- 
fused poverty  statistics  for  Danville,  111., 
with  those  for  Danville,  Ind.,  only  to  find 
that  the  statistics  failed  to  apply  to  any 
of  the  six  DanvUles  in  the  country.  The 
gentleman  concluded  by  suggesting  that 
the  news  media  assist  In  the  search  by 
advertising  for  a  Danville  "somewhere 
out  there  from  a  Danville  somewhere, 
who  believes." 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  assure  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  that  there  Is 
a  Danville  that  believes  In  the  war 
against  poverty.  This  Danville  Is  Dan- 
ville, Va.,  a  commimlty  where,  accord- 
ing to  1960  census  figures,  3,114  of  12,174 
families  lived  In  conditions  definable  sis 
"poverty." 

In  fact,  on  April  22,  the  day  after  the 
gentleman's  commentary,  the  OflBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  smnounced  a 
grant  of  $116,652  to  the  Danville  Com- 
munity Improvement  Council  to  finance 
a  promising  antipoverty  effort  in  de- 
pressed neighborhoods.  Two  neighbor- 
hood centers  are  to  be  estsibllshed  to  pro- 
vide homemaklng  and  house  managing 
service  for  low-income  families. 

Four  professional  staff  personnel  will 
be  assisted  by  17  nonprofessional  tdds 


to  be  recruited  from  among  the  residents 
In  the  areas.  The  staff  will  operate 
classes  in  nutrition,  child  care,  sewing 
and  various  other  homemaklng  skills  and 
provide  counseling  and  guidance  for 
those  who  seek  It.  I  regret  having  to 
spoil  our  colleague's  advertising  cam- 
paign, but  It  would  appear  that  citizens 
of  Danville,  Va.,  have  decided  that  their 
community  will  benefit  from  participa- 
tion In  the  war  on  poverty.  I  salute  their 
Initiative  and  wish  them  well. 


LOYAL  BEATLE  FANS 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that. the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  1964  in  the  minority  views 
accompanying  the  National  Arts  and 
Cultural  Development  Act  the  suggestion 
was  made  that  eventually  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  subventlng  the 
Beatles. 

I  have  received  a  letter,  which  I  make  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  which  indicates  that 
Beatles'  fans  are  loyal,  devoted,  and  in 
this  case,  frustrated.  This  proves  that 
the  Beatles  need  never  seek  a  grant  from 
the  British  Government,  let  alone  our 
own  Government;  so  long  as  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  loyal  fans  remain 
as  devoted  to  them  as  this  letter  indi- 
cates. 

Through  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  it  is  our 
hope  and  desire  that  the  ballet,  Handel, 
Brahms,  and  the  symphonies  will  in- 
spire such  fervent  adulation. 

Incidentally,  I  hope  that  the  r'Jbli- 
catlon  of  this  letter  Inspires  the  Beatles, 
on  their  next  tour  of  the  United  States. 
to  reciprocate  the  loyalty  to  its  fan  club 
in  Trenton  that  the  fan  club  retains  for 
that  entertainment  group. 

The  letter  follows: 

Trenton  Akea  Chapter 

Beatles   (U.S.A.)   Inv., 
Trenton,  NJ.,  Afpril  18, 1966. 
Congressman  Frank  Thompson,  Jr., 
Trenton,  NJ. 

Dear  Sn:  Having  reached  a  pinnacle  of 
desperation,  we  write  to  you  on  a  subject 
totally  unrelated  to  politics.  It  may  appear 
to  be  a  petty  trifle  to  you.  but  please  try  t. 
understand  our  plight. 

Suppose  for  a  moment  that  you  are  an 
American  Congressman,  which  you  most 
obviously  are.  You  love  our  country.  You 
love  her  people.  You  are  proud  of  what  the 
people  of  this  country  have  done  and  stooc 
for  throughout  our  nearly  200  years  as  ; 
Republic.  Because  of  this  you  work  dili- 
gently for  the  betterment  and  advancemen* 
of  the  country  and  her  people.  Would  !• 
not  seem  grossly  unfair  if  you  were  neve: 
allowed  to  meet  and  talk  wltb  these  people 
After  all,  you  have  devoted  a  great  deal  o:' 
time,  effort,  and  most  of  all  heartfelt  1ot( 
to  tbem.  Perhaps  from  time  to  time  yoi; 
would  like  to  find  out  persorudly  precisely 
who  the  people  are  that  you  have  given  « 
much  of  yourself  to.  Honest  devotion  need.' 
to  be  expressed:  I  am  sure  you  will  agree. 

Now  permit  me  to  make  a  comparison.  At 
officer*  In  the  national  Beatles  fan  club,  we 
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are  to  tbe  Beatles  as  you  are  to  tbe  people  of 
America.  We  defend  them  publicly  to  their 
foes  as  you  would  to  tbe  foes  of  your  people. 
We  represent  tbem  to  others  as  you  represent 
us  to  foreigners.  We  hold  their  fate  in  our 
hands  (as  fans)  just  as  Congress  holds  our 
fate  In  their  hands.  We  appreciate  them  as 
our  representatives  to  Congress  must  appreci- 
ate the  American  people.  We  work  as  hard 
for  the  Beatles  In  our  way  as  you  work  for 
your  constituents  in  yours.  Seen  In  this 
light  it  is  heartbreaking  and  unfair  to  shut 
us  from  them. 

In  the  past  year  we  have  donated  end- 
less hours  to  projects  which  we  felt  would 
reflect  a  fine  Image  of  the  men  we  so  look 
up  to.  We  put  our  greatest  efforts  Into  con- 
vincing our  members  that  police  at  concerts 
are  to  be  respected  and  obeyed,  and  with 
this  we  bad  some  success.  We  bave  put 
our  best  foot  forward  to  the  press  and  to 
others  whose  opinions  bold  some  Influence, 
so  that  they  will  see  that  we  mirror  the  group 
that  we  admire. 

In  other  words,  we  worked  to  remind  peo- 
ple that  we,  the  Beatles'  fans,  are  Intelligent, 
tasteful,  and  discriminating;  we  do  not 
hand  out  our  respect  and  admiration  hap- 
hazardly. Naturally,  as  In  all  positions  of 
representation,  we  are  faced  «rith  those  who 
refuse  to  believe  what  is  obviously  true, 
and  who  put  us  to  some  discomfort.  Speak- 
ing In  more  concrete  terms,  we  are  about 
to  begin  a  project  In  conjunction  with  the 
USO  to  aid  our  men  In  Vietnam  In  some 
small  way. 

There  Is  much  more  to  our  story  which 
only  our  experienced  coworkers  and  peers 
can  know  and  understand,  but  we  ask  you 
to  believe  that  we  are  sincere.  Last  sum- 
mer, when  the  Beatles  last  visited  us  we 
tried  to  meet  and  talk  to  tbem  through  every 
method  that  we  could  honestly  say  we  de- 
served to  try,  and  we  were  put  through 
quite  an  ordeal  and  left  without  having  ac- 
complished our  goal.  This  summer,  we  feel 
we  must  succeed  for  oui  own  peace  of  mind. 
We  believe  that  If  we  cannot  succeed  at 
that  which  has  consumed  our  greatest  ener- 
gies, we  are  doomed  to  be  failures  In  all 
lesser  and  equally  difficult  endeavors. 

For  these  reasons,  we  come  to  you.  Can 
you  help  us  In  any  way  at  all?  Any  as- 
sistance win  be  more  than  greatly  appreci- 
ate. 

Sincerely, 

Barbara  Wn^LSON, 

President. 

BCVKRLI  BODINE, 

Vice  President . 
Patricia  Peoples, 

Secretary. 


"KAIULANl"  PROJECT  TO  PRESERVE 
LAST  AMERICAN-BUILT  SQUARE- 
RIGGED  MERCHANT  SHIP 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Oarmatz]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  May  2, 1966. 1  introduced  House 
Resolution  837,  "expressing  the  sense  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  re- 
spect to  support  for  the  Kaiulani  proj- 
ect to  preserve  the  last  surviving  Amer- 
ican-built, square-rigged  merchant  ship 
M  a  museiun  of  our  maritime  heritage." 

In  October  1964,  the  American  people 
were  presented  with  a  priceless  heritage 
of  America's  maritime  history  by  the 


people  of  the  Philippines.  Our  good 
Filipino  friends  generously  donated  the 
hull  of  the  Kaiulani.  President  John- 
son formally  accepted  this  gift  from  the 
then  President  of  the  Philippines,  Dio- 
sadado  Macapagal,  on  behalf  of  the 
American  people,  during  a  White  House 
ceremony. 

The  Kaiulani,  built  In  Bath,  Maine,  in 
1899,  has  had  a  long  and  varied  career, 
illustrating  several  facets  of  America's 
maritime  history.  Originally  built  for 
the  Hawaii-California  sugar  trade  and 
later  in  the  California-Alaska  salmon 
trade,  the  Kaiulani  ranged  the  far  cor- 
ners of  the  world  flying  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

The  Kaiulani  unfurled  her  sails  in 
1941  to  make  the  last  voyage  of  an  Amer- 
ican-built square  rigger  around  Cape 
Horn,  and  later  ended  up  in  Australia 
shortly  after  America's  entry  into  World 
War  II.  In  Australia  this  once  proud 
ship  was  requisitioned  by  the  Army 
Transport  Service  and  cut  down  and 
converted  to  serve  as  a  coal  barge  for 
General  MacArthur's  advancing  army. 
As  a  lowly  coal  barge  the  Kaiulani  fol- 
lowed our  troops  from  New  Guinea  to 
Mindanao -to  Luzon. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  the  Kaiulani 
was  purchased  by  the  Madrigal  Shipping 
Co.  of  the  Philippines,  who  used  her  as 
a  log  barge  until  1964.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  this  old  American-built  hull 
was  earning  her  own  way  right  up  to  the 
time  she  was  donated  as  a  historic  relic. 

President  Johnson  assigned  the  Im- 
mense and  dlflBcult  task  of  restoring  the 
Kaiulani  to  the  National  Maritime  His- 
torical Society,  which  is  doing  an  out- 
'^standlng  job  on  an  extremely  small 
budget.  The  Philippine  Navy  has  as- 
sisted in  this  effort  by  generously  donat- 
ing the  use  of  its  ship  repair  facility  at 
Cavlte  City  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Kaiulani.  It  is  up  to  the  National  Marl- 
time  Historical  Society  to  supply  the 
manpower  and  the  materials  to  do  the 
job.  The  director  of  the  National  Mar- 
itime Historical  Society  Is  in  the  Philip- 
pines supervising  the  restoration  of  this 
historic  vessel. 

The  National  Maritime  Historical  So- 
ciety has  financed  this  project  entirely 
through  voluntary  contributions  from  in- 
terested Americans  and  Filipinos,  but 
there  is  still  a  big  job  to  be  done.  This 
American  hull  needs  American  steel  to 
make  it  seaworthy  again,  and  funds  are 
needed  to  rerlg  the  vessel.  -^• 

Upon  completion  of  the  restoration,  the 
Kaiulani  will  be  sailed  with  an  American 
crew  from  the  Philippines  to  the  Nation's 
Capital  where  she  will  be  permanently 
berthed  on  the  Washington  waterfront  as 
a  nonprofit  maritime  museum  and  as  a 
monument  to  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  am 
especially  proud  to  play  a  role  in  the 
Kaiulani  project — for  two  reasons  that 
are  both  important  to  me.  First  of  all. 
Its  contribution  to  our  proud  maritime 
history  is  obvious;  and  secondly,  this 
project  was  enthusitistically  supported  by 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  late  Her- 
bert C.  Bonner,  the  esteemed  paat  chair- 
man of  this  committee. 


The  society  proposes  to  dedicate  the 
captain's  salon  aboard  the  Kaiulani  as 
the  "Herbert  C.  Bonner  memorial  board 
room."  It  will  be  available  to  the  various 
maritime  organizations  for  meetings  and 
conferences,  and  I  know  of  no  more  ap- 
propriate way  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  a  man  who  worked  so  diligently  for 
the  good  of  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

In  order  to  further  this  worthy  project. 
I  introduced  House  Resolution  837.  stat- 
ing that  the  Kaiulani  project  deserves 
the  full  support  of  the  American  people 
and.  particularly,  the  full  support  of  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  our  citiaens, 
particularly  tliose  fiving  away  from  the 
seacoasts,  do  not  realize  the  Importance 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  to  our 
expanding  international  commerce  and 
our  national  security.  With  the  Kaiu- 
lani serving  as  a  maritime  museum  in  the 
Nation's  Capital,  the  National  Maritime 
Historical  Society  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  the  American  merchant 
marine  story  to  the  thousands  of  young 
Americans  who  visit  the  Capital  City 
each  year.  This  nonprofit  voluntary  ef- 
fort Is  not  costing  the  taxpayers  any 

r^^^ly  deserves  the  support  of  the 
Amencan  people  and  the  American  mer- 
chant marine. 


HORTON  BILL  TO  CORRECT  WEAK- 
NESS IN  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT 
LAWS— SEEKS  PROHIBmON  OF 
DISCRIMINATION  BECAUSE  OF 
AGE 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  House  passed  legislation  to  strength- 
en present  laws  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion in  employment.  The  bill  we  passed, 
HJR.  10065,  is  a  great  step  forward  in 
eliminating  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  religion,  and  sex  by  addlrig 
"teeth"  to  the  weapons  already  employed 
by  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission.  I  was  a  firm  supporter  of 
this  legislation;  my  only  regret  is  that 
It  does  not  go  far  enough.  There  is  one 
additional^  factor  besides  race,  religion, 
and  sex,  which  accounts  for  a  tremen- 
dous Eimount  of  employment  discrimina- 
tion.  That  factor  is  age. 

Discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age  of 
the  applicant  is  common  in  our  econ- 
omy, and  I  consider  It  to  be  a  poten- 
tially crippling  factor  to  the  economic 
and  social  health  of  our  Nation.  When 
I  speak  of  discrimination  because  of  age, 
I  am  not  solely  concerned  with  the  em- 
ployment of  citizens  over  the  age  of  65 
or  70.  Very  often,  despite  the  talent  peo- 
ple of  this  age  have,  it  is  desirable  to 
set  compulsory  retirement  ages  in  busi- 
ness and  in  government.     There  is  no 
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justification,  however,  for  denying  em- 
ployment tn  a  well -qualified  applicant 
who  Ls  40  or  older,  merely  because  an- 
other applicant  is  younger  and  is  a  pros- 
pect for  a  longer  career  with  the  em- 
ployer. Today,  over  50  percent  of  our 
cltizen.s  are  25  years  of  age  or  younger, 
and  there  is  gr^at  competition  in  our 
economy  for  qualified  young  people. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  citizens  over 
40  are  In  the  minority,  this  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  be  a  factor  in  judging  our  value 
as  working  people.  In  many  cases,  if 
not  In  most,  workers  between  40  and  60 
are  at  the  peak  of  their  competence  and 
efficiency,  having  had  the  Im.portant 
benefit  of  20  or  more  years  of  working 
experience  behind  them.  Discrimina- 
tion becau.se  of  age  accomplishes  noth- 
ing more  than  a  tragic  waste  of  human 
talent  To  deny  to  a  man  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world 
on  the  basis  of  his  date  of  birth  is  no 
less  wasteful  and  antidemiocratic  than 
to  deny  him  the  same  Job  based  on  his 
faith  or  the  color  of  his  skin. 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Republi- 
can Task  Force  on  Asmg,  I  have  been 
very  clo.sely  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  job  discrimination  because  of  age.  It 
is  tragic  that  so  many  of  our  citizens  are 
to."^sed  on  the  economic  scrap  heap  pre- 
maturely All  of  us  must  sooner  or  later 
joLn  the  ranks  of  older  citizens.  As  we 
do  grow  older,  the  economic  pressure  of 
younger  men  and  women  in  a  growing 
population  will  grow  even  stronger.  Un- 
less legislation  is  enacted  to  prevent  this 
threatened  waste  of  premium  human  re- 
sources, these  pressures  will  prevail,  and 
the  economic  and  social  problems  con- 
nected with  aging  will  grow  n:ore  and 
more  serious,  precipitatmg  a  degree  of 
dependency  on  Government  support  and 
welfare  that  none  of  us  wantv 

I  recret  that  no  provision  for  prevent- 
ing this  tragic  injustice  was  included  in 
H,R.  10065.  On  the  first  day  of  this  ses- 
sion. I  introduced  H.R.  11898,  a  bill  which 
contained  many  parallel  provisions  to 
H.R.  10O65.  but  which  included  age 
among  the  factors  to  be  prohibited  as 
basis  for  employment  discrimination.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Education  and  La- 
b<or  Committee  will  continue  to  study  my 
proposal,  with  an  eye  toward  including 
this  crucial  section  among  laws  already 
enacted  to  promote  fairness  in  employ- 
ment practices. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
comm.end  before  this  great  body,  the 
members  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles,  who  for  over  8  years  have  been 
waging  a  campaign  under  the  slogan: 
•■Jobs  After  40."  This  campaign  has 
secured  a  substantial  measure  of  sup- 
port among  the  States,  and  over  25  States 
have  enacted  legislation  prohibiting  job 
discrimination  based  on  age. 

More  recently,  the  Eagles  have  urged 
the  passage  of  such  a  measure  on  the 
Federal  level,  and  their  efforts  have  been 
a  part  of  ray  own  motivation  for  intro- 
ducing H.R.   11898. 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
and  the  members  of  this  far-sighted 
group  in  support  of  this  essential  meas- 
ure. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Phaser  (at  the  Inquest  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  through  May  13,  on 
account  of  ofBclal  business. 

Mr.  PoGARTT  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  St 
Qerm.ain),  through  May  21,  on  account 
of  official  business  as  U.S.  delegate  to  the 
19th  World  Health  Assembly,  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DiNGELL),  for  today,  May  3.  1966,  and 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  death 
in  the  family. 

Mr.  Fallon  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Garmatz),  for  May  3.  4,  and  5,  1966,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


'SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here4 
tofore  entered,  was  granted  to:         ^ 

Mr.  Patman,  for  30  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Michel,  for  15  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr,  Edmondson,  for  15  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Kupferman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Skubitz),  for  30  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Goodell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
SKiTBrrz),  for  10  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Skubitz),  for  30  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  for  20  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressicnai. 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to; 

Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  FiNo  and  to  Include  extraneous 
material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Skubitz)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Reinecke  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  MacGregoh. 

Mr.  Stanton. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Krebs)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Callan. 

M-  Dyal. 

Mr  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  Fogarty  in  seven  instances. 

Mr,  Roybal. 

Mr,  COOLKT. 

Mr.  SCHUISHAUSXK. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  1804.  An  act  to  provide  lor  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  additional  Judges  for  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjoiurn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  6  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  May  4, 
1966,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2363.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration,  Treasury  Department, 
transmitting  a  list  of  the  negotiated  pur- 
chases and  contracts  made  by  the  Coast 
Guard  since  October  29,  1965,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  230e  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2364.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  1035  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  and  other  laws,  to  au- 
thorize members  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  are  on  duty  outside  the  UiUted  States  or 
its  possessions  to  deposit  their  savings  with  a 
uniformed  service,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2365.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  AruiuaJ  Report  of  the 
Division  of  Coal  Mine  Inspection,  Bureau  of 
Mines,  for  the  calendar  year  1965,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  66  Stat.  692;  30  U.S.C.; 
to  the  Comfciittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2366.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  review  of  absences  of  trainees  enrolled 
In  Institutional  training  programs  authorized 
by  the  Manpower  Development  find  Training 
Afct  of  1962,  Department  of  Labor  and  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2367.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
poTt  of  opportunity  for  savings  by  reducing 
overtime  on  revetment  construction  and 
maintenance  on  the  lower  Mississippi  River, 
Corps  of  Engineers  (Civil  Functions ) .  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2368.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  need  for  Improved  coordination  of 
transmission  line  construction  practices  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration,  Department  of 
the  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2369.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  iJoUcy  guidance  strengthened  on 
direct  procurement  of  components  needed 
by  contractors  In  productl'^n  of  weapon  sys- 
tems and  other  major  end  Items,  Dep>artment 
of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Ctovem- 
ment  Operations. 

2370.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmltitlng 
a  report  of  backlog  of  pending  applications 
and  hearing  cases  as  of  March  31,  1966.  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  87-554; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


2371.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  244(a)(2)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952,  ae 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2372.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Jtistlce,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  {>ersons  Involved,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  244(a)(1)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

2373.  A  letter  from  the  Commandant,  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  Treasury  Department,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  statistical  report  "Recrea- 
tional Boating  Statistics — 1965."  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  85-911;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Plfih- 
erles. 

2374.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  14(b)  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to  extend 
lor  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations  directly 
from  the  Treasury;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Banking  Eind  Currency. 

2375.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  VB. 
Civil  War  Centeiuilal  Commission;  transmit- 
ting the  final  report  of  the  Civil  War  Cen- 
tennial Commission,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  85-305;  71  Stat.  626;  to 
the  Comnalttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers. 
House  Report  No.  1469.  Report  on  the  dispo- 
sition of  certain  paf>ers  of  sundry  executive 
departments.    Ordered  to  be  printed, 

Mr.  TUCK:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S  693.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  Agenta 
Registration  Act  of  1938,  as  amended;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  1470).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  H.R.  14732.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  In  accordance  vrtth  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amend- 
ed, and  for  other  purposes;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1471 ) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

HJi.  14825.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  special  progranis  for 
older  workers:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  L^bor. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.  14826.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  commission  on  air- 
craft noise  abatement  problems,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Porelgn  Comiperce. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 

H.R.  14827.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13a(2) 
of  the  ^terstate  Conmierce  Act,  relating  to 


the  discontinuance  or  change  of  certain  In- 
Intrastate  operations  or  services.  In  order  to 
extend  the  time  for  State  action  prior  to  pe- 
titioning the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  14828.  A  bill  to  amend  title  HI  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  Increase  the  funds 
avaUable  to  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  for  Its  secondary  market  opera- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  IRWIN: 
H.R,  14829.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  author- 
ize additional  amounts  for  assistance  there- 
under, to  authorize  grants  for  certain  tech- 
nical studies,  and  to  provide  for  an  expedited 
program  of  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration of  new  urban  transportation  sys- 
tems; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  MORRISON: 
H.R.  14830.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  State*  Code  with  respect  to  the  sus- 
pension of  payments  on  housing  loans  when 
the  obligor  Is  a  teacher  pursiUng  a  full-time 
program  of  education  leading  to  a  graduate 
degree,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  PURCELL: 
H.R.  14831.  A  bin  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  planting  of  crops  on 
acreage   diverted   under  the  cotton,   wheat, 
and  feed  grains  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

ByMr.  RESNICK: 
HJl.  14832,  A  blU  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Act  of  January  16,   1883,  to  modify  the 
regulatory    requirement    that    the    son    or 
daughter  of  an  employee  of  a  Federal  agency 
may  not  be  appointed  to  part-time,  seasonal. 
Intermittent,    or    other   temporary    employ- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OflSce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD : 
H.R.  14833.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  In  order  to 
authorize  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to 
supply  power  within  certain  Kentucky  coun- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.R.  14834.  A  bill  to  provide  and  strengthen 
adult    education    programs    in    the    United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

ByMr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  14835.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  to  In- 
clude In  the  rent  supplement  program  cer- 
tain housing  financed   (directly  or  through 
loan  Insurance)  by  States  and  municipalities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  COHELAN: 
H.R.  14836.  A  bUl  to  enact  the  Civil  Rights 
Protection  Act  of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COOLEY: 
H.R.  14837.  A    biU    to    amend    the    Rural 
Electrification  Act  of   1936,  as  amended,   to 
provide  additional   sources  of  financing  for 
the  rural  electrification  and  rural  telephone 
programs,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
B.M.  14838.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Science    Foundation    Act   of    1950    to   make 
changes  and  Improvements  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Foundation,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H.R.  14839.  A  bill  to^amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce   Act   to   prevent   the   discontinu- 
ance of  certain  commuter  operations  which 
could  benefit  from  new  governmental  pro- 
grams   for    the    Improvement    of    commuter 
services,  or  from  the  merger  of  the  carrier  or 


carriers  responsible  for  such  commuter  op- 
erations, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, 

By  Mr.  FOGARTY: 

HJa..  14840.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue   Code   of    1954    to   exempt   certain 

charitable  organizations  from  certain  excise 

taxes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY : 

H.R.  14841,  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  32.  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  status  of  National 
Guard  technicians,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  KING  Of  Utah: 

HJl.  14842.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  develop,  through  the 
use  of  experiment  and  demonstration  plants. 
practicable  and  economic  means  for  the  pro- 
duction by  the  commercial  fishing  Industry 
of  gsh  protein  concentrate;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  KtJPPERMAN : 

H.R.  14843.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  author- 
ize certain  grants  on  a  temporary  basis  to 
assure  adequate  commuter  service  In  urban 
areas  and  for  other  purposes,  and  to  Increase 
the  existing  limit  on  the  grant  fluids  which 
may  be  used  thereunder  in  any  one  State; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HS..  14844.  A    bin    to    permit   a    State    to 
elect  to  use  funds  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  for  purposes  of  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PRICE: 

H.R  14845.  A  bUl  In  relation  to  rates  of 
toll  and  disposition  of  Income  by  the  city 
of  East  St.  Louis,  in.,  and  the  city  of  Ches- 
ter, 111.,  covering  the  bridges  constructed  by 
said  cities  across  the  Mississippi  River:  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 

HJR.  14846.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration 
of  the  flag;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE : 

H.R.  14847.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  allowances  to  defray  commuting 
expenses  of  clvlUan  employees  of  executive 
agencies  assigned  to  duty  at  remote  work- 
sites, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

H.R.  14848.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  allowances  to  defray  commuting  ex- 
I}enses  of  civilian  employees  at  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base,  CaUf.;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr,  RHODES  of  Arizona : 

H.R.  14849,  A  bUl  giving  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  compact  between  the  States  of 
Arizona  and  CaUfornla  defining  a  boundary 
between  thoee  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SICKLES : 

H.R.  14850.  A  bUl  to  mobuize  and  utlllM 
the  scientific  and  engineering  manpower  of 
the  Nation  to  employ  systems  analysis  and 
systems  engineering  to  help  to  fully  employ 
the  Nation's  manpower  resources  to  solve 
national  problems;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  SENNER: 

HJR.  14851.  A  bUl  giving  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  compact  between  the  States  of 
Arizona  and  California  defimng  a  boundary 
between  those  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 

H.R,  14862.  A  bUl  giving  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  compact  between  the  States  of 
Arizona  and  California  defining  a  boundary 
between  those  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  14853.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of 
title  4,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
use  of  the  U.S.  flag,  to  make  Its  provision* 
also  applicable  outside  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia;   to  the   Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr    FLNO: 
H  R   14854    A  bill  to  amend  the  Commod- 
ity Exchange  Act,  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to 
ihe  C -immittee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr    RfilNECKE 
H  J    Kes.   1133.  Joint   resolution  to  estab- 
I'.B'n    an    Atlantic   union    delegntlon;    to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  A2a.rs 
By  Mr    RESNICK. 
H     Res     840.   Resolution   creating   a   Mlect 
committee   to   conduct   an  Investigation  and 
study   of   the   domestic   ftirm  labor  shortage 
iiid  Its  effects  on  food  prices;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clatise  4  of  rule  XXII, 
♦68  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Callfomia. 
relative  to  assembly  Joint  resolutions  adopted 
diir.ng  the  1966  first  extraordinary  scMlon, 
'Ahuh  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant   M.irlne   and    Plaheries. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXTT,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  MacGREOOR: 

HJR.  14855.  A   bill   for  the  reUef  of  Jane 
RosBelin;  to  the  Committee  on  tb«  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

HJt.  14856.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  En- 
rico I.  Garcia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H Jl.  14857.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Elmer 
D.  Geniblazo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R.  14868.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yee  Soon 
King;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJR.  14859.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Yvonne 
Latoria  JenUns;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  14860.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Llcata;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  14861.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Terenzo  Parlanti;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJR.  14862.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Giuseppe 
Serra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  14863.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Truplano;  to  the  Ccanmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 

H.R.  14864.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals;  to  the  Committee  on  tiie  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rtile  XXn, 

385.  Mr.  KING  of  Utah  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Utah  State  bar  declaring  support  of 
H.R.  8188  which  deals  with  deduction  for  In- 
come tax  purposes  of  contributions  to  cer- 
tain organizations  for  study  of  Judicial  re- 
form; which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Polish  Millennium 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

or    PENNSYLV.\N'I.\ 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Maij  J,  1966 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speak^?^.  1966  marlcs  the  1,000th  an- 
niversary of  Poland's  conversion  to 
the  C.'i:  i.->ti.an  relimon  On  this  occasion 
I  should  like  to  join  with  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  with  the  many 
Americano  of  Polish  descent  in  celebrat- 
ing ihi.s  great  event  with  the  Polish  peo- 
ple. Although  Poland's  Communist 
g'jverument  has  restricted  the  religious 
celeoration  commemorating  the  millen- 
nium, it  cannot  erase  the  strong  religious 
traditions  of  the  Polish  people. 

0:it»  thou-sand  years  aao  in  the  year 
966.  a  Polish  king  named  Mieszko  I  mar- 
ried a  Christian  princess  from  Bohemia. 
As  a  result  of  this  marriat-e  Mieszko  was 
converted  to  Christianity  and  '-vas  able  to 
pl.ice  his  lands  u:ider  the  protection  of 
the  Pope  This  innve  was  extremely  im- 
[wrtant  m  enabling  him^  to  protect  Po- 
laiid  from  a  :hreatened  invasion  by  Oer- 
ma:^.  tribe.':  Mieszko's  son.  Boleslaw  the 
Brave,  took  further  steps  to  consolidate 
PoU.^h  dom.inion  and  encouraged  the 
spread  of  Christian  missionaries. 

In  Poznan,  on  April  16.  the  continuing 
vitality  of  Polish  Chi'istianlty  was  evi- 
dent from  the  thousands  of  people  who 
lined  the  streets  and  crowded  around  the 
cathedral  to  .see  and  hear  Stefan  Cardi- 
nal Wyszynski.  He  spoke  of  the  legiti- 
mate concern  of  the  ohurch  with  the 
economic.  s<x:ial,  and  political  life  of  the 
nation 

The  church  tiaa  n  m.^ndate  to  talk  about 
thi>8e  problems-- 

He  declared. 

It  got  that  mandate  from  the  ecumenical 

council 

Today,    as   in    966.   Christianity   is   a 

brtd^p  between  the  Polish  people  and  the 


■West.  It  is  my  belief  that  Poland's  cul- 
tural and  religious  traditions  and  her 
people's  love  of  liberty  have  already  be- 
gun to  widen  and  strengthen  this  bridge. 
Let  us  do  all  we  can  to  help  the  Polish 
people  in  their  quest  for  democracy  and 
national  independence. 


Poland's  Milleimiain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUIR  CALUN 

or    NEBRASKA  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3. 1966 

Mr.  CALL  AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  cer- 
tainly an  honor  and  a  privilege  for  me 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  extending  con- 
gratulations to  the  people  of  Poland  on 
the  occasion  of  their  millennium  observ- 
ance. Not  many  countries  have  been 
endowed  with  the  record  of  Poland  of 
having  survived  the  rigors  of  1,000  years 
of  history  and  still  share  very  strong  ties 
with  the  same  faith. 

Poland's  achievements  are  even  more 
remarkable  since  she  has  been  burdened 
since  the  end  of  'World  'War  n  with  a 
Communist  regime  that  has  attempted 
to  curtail  activities  of  the  church.  The 
ciu-rent  commemoration  and  messages  of 
congratulations  from  all  over  the  world 
is  a  positive  indication  of  the  Communist 
failure  to  dampen  the  spirit  of  the  people 
of  Poland.  What  people  would  abandon 
a  faith  which  has  sustained  them  for  so 
long  a  time  in  the  face  of  innumerable 
threats,  both  natural  and  man-made? 

For  the  last  few  years  the  relations 
between  the  governments  of  Poland  and 
America  have  been  growing  somewhat 
warmer.  This  is  a  trend  which  can  have 
positive  results  for  both  our  countries,  In 
keeping  with  the  deep  friendship  which 
has  always  characterized  the  relation- 
ship of  our  two  peoples. 

Notwithstanding  the  increasing  friend- 
ship  between  Poland   and   the   United 


States,  it  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  recog- 
nize Poland's  millennium  as  a  real  ac- 
complishment. As  the  people  of  Poland 
undertake  their  observances,  I  extend 
to  them  my  best  wishes  through  this  year 
and  wish  them  a  bright  and  happy  future. 


The  Millennuim  oi  Chnsliaa  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA1TVES 
Tuesday,  May  3.  1966 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  year 
1966  has  a  special  meaning  for  10  million 
of  our  fellow  citizens.  This  meaning 
should  also  be  noted  for  all  our  people, 
for  it  deals  with  an  event  of  profound 
importance  in  the  history  of  'Western 
civilization.  This  year  marks  the  1,000th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  Poland.  It  also  marks  a 
millennium  of  the  Polish  state.  This  year 
millions  of  people  in  many  nations  will 
be  joining  the  Polish  people  and  their 
kin  living  in  other  countries  across  the 
globe  in  observing  many  moving  and 
splendid  celebrations  commemorating 
the  millennium  of  Christian  Poland. 

In  the  year  965  the  first  historical 
ruler  of  what  we  today  call  Poland, 
Mieszko  I,  married  Dobrava,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Dtike  of  Bohemia.  This 
princess  was  a  Christian.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  her  husband  would  renounce 
paganism  and  adhere  to  her  faith.  He 
did  so  in  the  year  966.  By  his  baptism 
he  led  his  subjects  into  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  At  the  time  of  his 
conversion  the  first  missionary  bishop 
arrived  In  the  country  to  spread  the  new 
faith  and  to  begin  building  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  church.  By  these  acts  a 
large  area  in  Eastern  Europe,  with  all 
its  various  tribes  and  peoples,  came  into 
a  closer  contact  with  Western  civiliza- 
tion,   a   contact    which    has   continued 
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through  the  centuries,  enriching  the 
common  cultural  heritage  of  all  nations 
which  comprise  this  civilization. 

The  Polish  people  and  their  many  ad- 
mirers throughout  the  world  should 
properly  rejoice  at  the  commemoration 
of  these  momentous  occurrences.  We  in 
this  country  can  be  especially  sym- 
pathetic to  this  memorial  to  the  patriot- 
ism of  an  outstanding  Christian  people. 
Our  own  nationhood  owes  much  to  the 
noble  endeavors  made  in  our  war  of  in- 
dependence by  sons  of  Poland,  notably 
Tadeusz  Kosciuszko,  "the  father  of 
American  artillery,"  and  Kazimierz 
Pulaski,  "the  father  of  American 
cavalry."  Our  lives  have  been  made 
fuller  by  the  cultural  contributions  of 
Polish  giants  in  the  arts  such  as  Chopin, 
Sienkiewicz,  and  Joseph  Conrad. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  add  my 
sincere  best  wishes  to  the  courageous  and 
talented  Polish  people  on  the  millennium 
of  their  Christian  nationhood. 


Poland's  Millennium  Celebration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    70RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  3. 1966 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  joining  with  my  col- 
leagues in  observing  today  the  millennial 
year  of  Christianity  in  Poland.  This 
indeed  is  an  event  of  worldwide  signifi- 
cance. For  we  are  not  only  reminded 
that  Poland  has  had  close  ties  with  the 
West  for  a  thousand  years  and  that  these 
ties  continue  to  influence  the  outlook  of 
the  Polish  people.  We  are  also  reminded 
by  the  events  that  have  surrotmded  Po- 
land's own  observation  of  the  millennium 
of  Christianity  in  Poland,  that  the  forces 
for  change  in  Eastern  Euorpe  cannot  be 
snuffed  out,  and  that  confronted  by  these 
forces,  the  Commimist  regime  in  Poland 
has  revealed  itself,  as  never  before,  weak, 
defensive,  and  fearful. 

Today,  thousands  of  devout  and  patri- 
otic Poles  will  gather  at  the  Shrine  of 
Our  Lady  of  Czestochowa  in  Poland  to 
testify  to  their  continuing  faith  in  a 
persecuted  church  and  their  adherence 
to  principles  of  religious  and  constitu- 
tional liberty  that  have  been  intertwined 
throughout  the  thousand-year  history  of 
the  Polish  state. 

But  the  Polish  Communist  govern- 
ment has  made  every  effort  to  hinder 
preparations  for  these  ceremonies  and 
to  downgrade  their  significance.  They 
have  refused  to  permit  a  visit  by  Pope 
Paul  on  this  occasion,  and  have  refused 
to  grant  visas  to  thousands  of  foreigners 
seeking  to  attend  these  ceremonies. 

Perhaps  most  important,  they  have 
made  every  attempt  to  discredit  the 
movement  for  reconciliation  between 
Poles  and  Grermans,  a  movement  that  was 
given  new  impetus  by  the  recent  ex- 
change of  conciliatory  letters  between 
the  Polish  and  German  church  hier- 
archies. 


What  better  evidence  do  we  need  to 
document  the  point  that  the  Polish  Com- 
munist regime  lives  on  fear — that  its 
very  existence  would  be  threatened  if 
it  could  no  longer  raise  the  specter  of  an 
ominous  threat  lying  to  the  West  and  of 
undying  enmity  between  the  Polish  and 
German  nations.  But  the  Polish  people 
know  better.  No  government,  no  matter 
how  coercive  and  arbitrary,  can  wipe  out 
the  influence  of  centuries  of  history  or 
decree  faith  out  of  existence.  It  is  this 
truth  that  we  reaflBrm  today  as  we  ob- 
serve with  the  Polish  people  a  landmark 
in  the  Western  hist.nrv 


Public  Opinion  Surrey  Results  of  Fourth 
District,  Michigan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHiNSON 

OP   ICICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3. 1966 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
late  March  I  polled  the  people  of  Mich- 
igan's Fourth  Congressional  District  on 
several  current  public  issues,  including 
'Vietnam,  the  reliability  of  Government 
information,  the  effect  of  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing Increases,  the  war  on  poverty,  trade 
with  Russia,  and  firearms  controls. 

In  round  numbers.  138.000  question- 
naires were  distributed  and  nearly  14,000 
were  returned,  a  response  which  I  would 
say  speaks  well  for  the  residents  of  the 
district  and  their  interest  in  public  af- 
fairs. 

Replies  were  tabulated  and  compiled 
by  an  independent  data  processing  firm 
here  in  Washington.  In  order  that  tlie 
results  may  be  known,  I  include  them  at 
this  point  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  : 
SuBVEY  Results 

1.  Do  you  feel  the  United  States  was  right 
In  sending  trooi»  to  Vietnam  In  the  first 
place? 

Percent 

Tes 69.  9 

No 34.  0 

No  answer 6.1 

2.  Did  you  favor  the  stopping  of  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  by  U.S.  planes  for  1  month 
In  December  1965,  and  January  1966? 

Percent 

Tes 35.  2 

No-..^ 69.7 

No  answer 8.1 

3.  If  a  satisfactory  peace  In  Vietnam  can- 
not be  secure*  by  negotiation  In  the  fore- 
seeable future,  Which  of  the  following  courses 
of  action  do  you  favor  most? 

Percent 

(a)  Withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  even  IX 

It  would  mean  an  almost  cer- 
tain takeover  of  South  Viet- 
nam by  Communist  Vletcong..       7.7 

(b)  Increase    of    UJS.    grovmd    troops 

sufficiently  to  clear  moet  of 
South  Vietnam  of  Communist 
control 33. 1 

(c)  A  holding  operation  by  U.S.  forces 

aimed  at  seciudng  areas  now 
controlled  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese, but  not  at  retakmg 
Communlst-held    areas 6.4 


(d)  No  increase  In  U.S.  ground  forces, 

but  wider   use  of  air  and   sea 
power  against  North  Vietnam.    27. 7 

(e)  A    U.S.    attack    on     Communist 

China 2.9 

(f)  None  of  the  above 23.2 

4.  Do  you  feel  the  Federal  Government 
gives  the  people  reliable  Information  on 
what  it  Is  doing? 

Percent 

Yes 23* 

No... 67.8 

No  answer 8.7 

5.  Has  your  family  felt  any  effect*  oi  an 
Increase  In  the  cost  of  living  dvirlng  the  past 

year? 

Percent 

Not  at  aU„. - 3-  3 

A  little. ♦S- 1 

Very  much *6. 8 

No  answer 1-  P 

6.  Do  you  think  the  various  war  on  pov- 
erty programs  have  thus  far  been  successful 
m  moving  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  im- 
proving the  lot  of  the  very  poor? 

Percent 

Tes - - 12  4 

No - -  79. 1 

No  answer 8.5 

7.  Do  you  feel  the  present  Congress  Is  dom- 
inated too  much  by  the  President? 

»  Percent 

Tes.. --  78.  3 

No. -- -  20.2 

No  answer 3-6 

8.  President  Johnson  has  proposed  to  in- 
crease U.S.  trade  with  Communist  Russia. 
Do  you  agree? 

Percent 

Tes 38.  6 

No MB 

No  answer 6.6 

9.  Do  you  favor  more  strict  Federal  regu- 
lations In  the  sale  or  ownership  of  firearms? 

Percent 

Tes.. 60.3 

No... - *fl.  1 

No  answer 3.6 

10.  Should  Congress  enact  legislation  to 
outlaw  strikes  that  affect  the  pubUc  interest? 

Percent 

Tes 0^.  7 

No 26.  6 

No  answer 6.7 

11.  Should  our  Federal  tax  laws  provide 
for  distribution  of  a  fixed  percentage  of  per- 
sonal Income  tax  collections — 


(a)  Back  to  States? 


Percent 
...  28.2 
...  10.0 
„-  61.8 


Yes — 

No — 

No  answer 

(b)   Back  to  localities  In  which  collected? 

Percent 
40.S 


Tea. 

No 

No  answer. 


10.7 

.„ _ 48.8 

(c)  Neither  of  above.  Federal  C9ovemment 
to  retain  all  of  tax,  as  at  present? 

Percent 

Tes. 28. 1 

No... 10.9 

No  answer 61.0 

12.  Should  there  be  a  new  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  with  a  Secretary  in 
the  President's  Cabinet? 

Percent 

Tes 27.8 

No 66.1 

No  answer 16.1 

13.  The  President's  food-for-freedom  plan 
woiUd  Uft  all  farm  production  controls  and 
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distribute  the  surplus  to  needy  natlone.  Do  I  am  convinced  that  there  1b  a  preat  need  them  some  of  these  responelbllitles,  you  may 

you  approve?  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  Federal  remember.    Now  I  want  to  give  them  some 

Percent  government   and   other   public   and   private  more.     There  is  much  that  can  be  done  In 

Yea 81.5  agencies  In  the  field  of  disease  eradication.  International  health  by  this  Federal  agency. 

jjo  .               W-V."~ 28.  B  We  need  to  bring  better  order  to  this  effort.  It  could  be,  for  example,  that  the  Communl- 

No  answer. --V.'.-.'-V-"" 10.0  we  need  to  consolidate  the  scattered  appro-  cable    Disease   Center   In   Atlanta,   and  the 

.^..  OTlatlons  In  this  area  Foreign  Quarantine  Division,  might  get  to- 
14.  Do  you  favor  giving  the  States  the  right  P           ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^            ^^.  ^^  ^lust  gether  In  a  joint  program  to  train  young 
to  apportion  one  house  of  their  legislatures  j^    "  -  eradication  and  not  simply  control.  American  physicians  and  other  health  work- 
on  the  basis  of  factors  others  than  popula-  ^  ^^  pleased  to  see  that  one  of  the  first  ers  to  fight  the  quarantinable  diseases  where 
"°"-                                                          p-,^.«/  public  appearancee  of  the  new  Surgeon  Gen-  they  are  to  be  found. 

K7  B  eral    Dr    Stewart,  was  at  the  Pan  American  Training  In  the  control  of  these  diseases 

Yes.-*-.., 67.0  jj^^jj  Organization's  recent  seminar  on  ve-  is  largely  text-book  and  laboratory  training 

NO --  VA.*  j^gj^jj  dUease«— he's  Interested  In  Interna-  now.    If    American    health    personnel    were 

NO  answer lu.  i  ^qq^    health,    too.    you    see.      Dr.   Stewart  acquainted  with  diseases  that  have  long  been 

tailced  about  eradication  of  disease,  and  he  kept  out  of  the  country  they  could  do  a  better 

~~^"~^"~~~~~~^  said-    "Disease   control,   as   an   Intermediate  job  of  fighting  them  were  they  to  appear 

step  Is  a  necessary  target.    But  as  a  goal  It  Is  h^.    We  have  had  a  number  of  scares  in 

International  Cooperation  in  Health  unacceptable     It  implies  tolerance  of  illness  recent  years,  and  each  time  we  were  forced 

ajQd  death  which  are  within  our  power  to  suddenly   to  realize   that  we  are   very  vul- 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  prevent.    It  permits  satisfaction  with  partial  nerable.     With   Increasing   world   travel  for 

£.A  i£.iNsiuiN   <jr    Kt.M.-vKrwa  ftccompllshment "  business  and  pleasure,  perhaps  our  chances 

""f  ^gji    partial   accomplishment   cannot   be  for   escaping   the  Importation  of  a  strange 

HON     JOHN    F     FOf.ARTY  our  goial  when  we  are  considering  diseases  disease  are  only  random  and  statlsUcal. 

nun.    junii    C.    ru^jnni  j  that  cripple  and  kill.  ^  ^'^  ^°^  ^^  alarmist.     But  I  do  believe 

or  RHODE  islan:..  ^^  ^j^^  ^hlte  House  Conference  on  Health  there   Is   a  great   need   for   more   American 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENT.A.TIVES  earlier  this  month,  there  was  quite  a  bit  of  physicians  to  enroll  In  the  school  of  expe- 

ji      .    i„-  .vv/^iit  r^^ir  naaH  fnr  ffTpatcr  eflOTt  ncnce.     My  medical  friends  have  often  said 

Tuesday.  May  3.  1966  T^^^  eSca^n     msldeTt  ?oh'^S  to  me  that  their  greatest  teachers  have  been 

M.-    FOG  ARTY      Mr    Speaker,  under  in   hU   message   to  the  Health   Conference,  patients-sick    human    beings    have   taught 

,                          1       J       ii.          ,       I »»r«.,»  4-v.o  riDsH   for   pradlcatlne  them  more  than  the  most  elaborate  colored 

ieave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the  ^»°  «P°f„*^,*^t°"'  *,^,^//^„^^^^  plates  in  the  most  expensive  textbooks. 

RECORD,  I  include  the  following:  ^^^^.  ';^^^:^^^^,,;^'^Z%^Te  was  "^  For  us  to  take  part  e^TecUvely  In  the  eradl- 

LsTiERNATioNAL   COOPERATION  IN  HEALTH  talking  flTst  of  all  about  domcstic  needs,  his  cation   of   disease   from   the   WM-ld,   and  In 

;  Speech   by  Congressman  John  E.  Pocabtt,  statement  has  much  meaning  when  consld-  protecting  ourselves  from   disease,   we  can- 

presented  before  health  panel.  White  House  ered  In  an  International  context.    And,  as  a  not  rely   any   longer   on   traded   knowledge. 

Conference  on   iniemHtlonal  Cooperation,  matter  of  fact,  he  did  add:  "Ours  is  a  great  Our    physicians    and    other    health    profes- 

Tuesdav      November    30.     1965,     Sheraton  ^r^rtunlty  to  advance  Ideas  which  will  con-  slonals   must    be    able    to    share    knowledge 

Par.  Hotel,  Washington,  DC.  trTute  not^nly  to,a  healthier  America,  but  through  ^h^ing   experience.^    .-^p^Stl 

uir .r?hrwh;tr'=^ ^on^e^e^^on  '^^^^rB^t^'i:^ ^^.'o^^^^^^^  s^^LJfrjrrsr f^of^i."-^"- "^- 

International  Cooperation.     I  am  pleased  to  caUon  Authority  U  one  of  toweiaeasj.  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  recommendation  In  this 

be  here  this  mornmg  wuh  such  distinguished  will  make  this  not  only  '"J'^^'^^l^^^:  report  that  I  want  to  talk  about  today-you 

and   expert   leaders   in   the   field  of  Interna-  but  a  t>etter  ^orld^    AH  of  ^  benefit  when  ^P^^  ^  ^^^^^.^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  J^   y^^ 

tiona!  health   ,aad  pleased  to  see  so  many  old  ever  a  disease  is  conquerea.                   rM«M«e  have  selected  certain  ones  that  particularly 

friend.,  and  acquaintances  again.     As  all  of  The  f«^°'^e^'*t^l°°  ^^l^^Vni  *    statM  Interest  me.     I  am  doing  this  because  I  dont 

you  know    I  have  long  had  a  great  Interest  EradlcaUon  Authority  '°  *^«  J^„^"f?.°™  want  to  take  up  all  your  time,  and  because 

in    international    health    afTairs.    and    I   am  ^»»  <i'"*<=* '^^'^^^  °°  °"*     ,^„   °*„^rf  Ih^^^  I  want  to  leave  something  for  the  rest  of 

honore<l  by  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  you.  mendatlons  in  this  "PO'^*^,^^^®*^^"^  you  to  discuss.     I  want   to  hear   what  you 

I  have  read  the  tine  report  that  the  Com-  asks  for  "an  expanded,  more  actl^st  role  J^^^^  ^^  ^y 
m;-tee  )n  Health  has  prepared.  I  hope  this  in  International  healtti  analra  J°' .fJf^fThB  The  last  recommendation  of  the  seven  con- 
re  pvrt  wi;:  become  the  basis  for  a  far-reach-  he  Health  Service.  The  «P°r?  «°J^f'°^*  J^°  talned  In  this  report  has  to  do  with  non- 
mg  ex.^.T.mation  of  our  International  health  Public  Health  Service  as  the  jyPPO"  "»  governmental  and  private  organizations  in 
policies  I  believe  it  will  serve  as  a  guide  agency  for  the  propoeed  Msesse  &aai^iion  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  international  health 
for -he  establishment  of  more  effective  policy  Authority,  and  In  this  way  tnese  two  recom-  ^^j^^g^  .j^g  reccwnmendatlon  asks  that 
in  this  area  mendatlons  mesh  together  smoothly  ^^  United  States  support  and  encourage  the 

I  ciiu^ht  in  thi.s  document  a  sense  of  im-  Sometimes  I  feel  that  our  system  or  foreign  participation  of  these  agencies  In  such 
patieiue  with  what  Is  now  going  on  In  quarantine,  although  It  has  a  long  and  re-  ^gQ^tB  I  think  this  Is  an  Important  recom- 
international  health  It  is  a  plea  for  bold-  spected  record  of  keeping  thU  Nation  sa^e  mendaUon;  my  oiUy  wish  U  that  It  were  put 
ness  and  iin.iginatlon  In  approaching  the  from  Imported  diseases.  Is  something  Uke  ^luch  more  strongly  than  It  Is,  especially 
tremendous  problems  that  face  the  peoples  the  Maglnot  Line.  We're  hiding  behind  It,  j^  respect  to  the  role  of  voluntary  agencies. 
of  the  world,  as  millions  of  them  continue  instead  of  atUcklng.  We  cannot  simply  de-  j^,  ^  essenUal  that  the  efforts  we  make  In  in- 
to bear  the  burdens  of  disease  and  dlsa-  fend  ourselves  from  diseases  likely  to  be  ternational  health  be  coordinated  with  the 
blUty.  .-^nd  I  believe  this  Impatience  is  Justl-  brought  In,  we  have  got  to  attack  them  voluntary  and  non-profit  health  and  welfare 
fled  Thi.s  Nation,  with  all  its  resources  wherever  they  are,  agencies.  It  is  essential  that  they  be  In- 
and  all  Its  wealth,  can  and  should  be  doing  a  Disease  Eradication  Authority,  supported  eluded  In  our  plans  for  action  In  this  area. 
more  to  help  lift  these  burdens.  by    a    strong    corps    of    experienced    public  n  ^  essential  that  we  take  full  advantage  of 

This   report   on   International   cooperation  health  workers,  could  become  an  attacking  t^lr    expertise,    their    humanitarian   spirit. 

In  health  includes  a  number  of  recommen-  outfit — attacking    diseases    In    this    country  their  unique  place  In  American  society. 

datlons  that  are  worth  reflection.     They  are  such    as   syphilis,    tuberculosis,    and    yellow  p»or  the  voluntary  agencies  are  a  unique 

a  rine  mixture  of  the  practical  and  visionary,  fever,  and  providing  the  coordinated  forces  characteristic  of  our  Nation.     This  form  of 

Thev  are  a  call  to  action  as  well  as  a  state-  needed  to  atteck  other  diseases  abroad.  civic  activity  goes  back  to  the  earliest  begln- 

ment  of   principles      I   think  each  of  them  Recommendation  Number  Two,  calling  for  nlngs  of  this  country.    They  are  a  part  of 

demands  discussion  and  considered  response,  an  expanded  Public  Health  Service  role  In  In-  the  American  way  of  life.    Alexis  de  Tocque- 

We   .annot.   surely,   afford  to  Ignore  the  Is-  ternational  health,  also  has  much  bearing  on  vllle,  writing  In  the  early  19th  century,  said: 

st;es  *hev  raise  Recommendation  Number  Three,  which  asks  "In  no  country  In  the  world  has  the  principle 

■\  number  of  these  recommendations  deal  the  United  States  to  enlarge  Its  commitment  of  association  been  more  successfully  used. 

with   pr  blems   that  have  long  been  on  my  to   Increasing  the  supply  of   medical   man-  or  more  unsjjarlngly  applied  to  a  multitude 

rr.ind      One,  which  we  all  recognize  as  being  pwwer  and  facilities  In  the  world.  of   different   objects    than    In    America  .  .  • 

of  utmost  urgency,  calls  on  the  United  States  I    know    that   my    friends    In    the    Public  Wherever,  at  the  bead  of  some  undertaking, 

to  support  fully  the  global  disease  eradlca-  Health    Service    have    more    experience   and  you  see  the  government  In  FVance,  or  a  man 

tlon  efforts  of  the  World  Health  Organlza-  knowledge  about  disease  and  medical  orga-  of  rank  In  England,  In  the  United  States  you 

tion.     There   is   no   question   about  our   re-  nlzatlon  and  medical  education  and  commu-  will  be  sure  to  find  an  association." 

sponsibiaty  or  our  commitment     The  Presl-  nlty  action  In  health  than  Is  found  anywhere  A  century  later  George  Santayana  called 

dent    has    time    and    again    emphasized    our  else  In   this  country,  or  In  very  few  other  this  spirit  of  free  cooperation,  "the  essence 

national    obligation.';   and    I    have   supported  countries.     I  recognize  that  there  are  many  of  Americanism." 

these  pledges  of  aid  remaining  health  problems  within  the  United  We  all  know  the  history  of  the  voluntary 

The  recommendation  also  urges  us  to  "take  States,  and  the  Pubic  Health  Service  Is  being  movement  In  this  country,  how  it  has  grown 

step*  toward  the  creation  of  a  US,  Disease  asked  to  accept  Increasing  domestic  respon-  and  pro6i>ered,  how  It  has  pioneered  In  areas 

Eradication  .\uthorlty."  slbllltles.     I  have  had  some  hand  In  giving  where  government  has  been  too  slow  or  too 
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timid  to  take  action.  I  believe  that  In  the 
field  of  International  cooperation  In  health 
this  powerful  force  must  be  used  to  fullest 
advantage. 

The  voluntary  agencies  can  help  us  to 
decide  what  needs  to  be  done;  they  can  help 
US  get  public  understanding  for  what  needs 
to  be  done.  They  can  again  lead  the  gov- 
ernment In  what  needs  to  be  done. 

To  function  most  effectively  as  an  elected 
representative  of  the  people  I  must  know 
what  the  people  need  and  want.  The  volun- 
tary agencies  can  help  me  to  know. 

I  hope  that  this  report  will  be  read  by  all 
the  voluntary  agencies  In  this  country.  I 
hope  that  they  will  study  it  and  make  sure 
the  people  of  the  United  States  know  about 
It. 

I  realize  that  I  am  violating  one  of  the 
first  rtiles  for  a  Congressman.  Fm  posting 
an  open  Invitation  to  do  some  "lobbying" — 
frankly,  I  don't  get  enough  of  this  kind  of 
lobbying  and  too  much  of  the  other  kind. 
I  know  there  are  many  warm-hearted  gen- 
erous Americans  who  are  concerned  about 
the  world  and  want  to  do  something  to  help 
the  less  fortunate.  I  want  to  hear  from 
them  and  get  their  Ideas. 

There  Is  another  way  to  look  at  this  sev- 
enth recommendation.  Not  only  can  the 
voluntary  agencies  Interpret  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  they  can  act  as  traU-blazers  for 
government  action  In  this  field  of  Interna- 
tional health — they  can  do  much  themselves. 

The  concept  of  the  voluntary  association 
Is  an  exportable  commodity.  It  Is  a  concept 
that  Is  little  understood  and  less-used  by 
many  other  countries.  The  concept  Itself 
needs  Interpretation  and  explanation  around 
the  world.  Here,  too,  the  voluntary  associa- 
tions have  a  role. 

Some  voluntary  agencies  already  operate 
international  programs.  Some  have  overseas 
branches  or  affiliates.  I  believe  more  must 
be  done  to  expand  and  broaden  these  rela- 
tionships with  foreign  associations,  that  a 
powerful  source  of  citizen  participation  In 
the  affairs  of  their  countries  can  be  created 
through  such  affiliations.  And  I  believe  our 
government  can  do  much  to  bring  about 
such  cooperation,  by  helping  our  home- 
grown voluntaries  forge  stronger  ties  with 
their  overseas  counterparts. 

International  cooperation  In  health  la  one 
of  the  most  Important  tasks  which  face  us 
today.  It  is  a  task  that  Is  affected  by  such 
world  problems  as  poverty  and  rising  popu- 
lation rates,  to  be  sure;  and  It  Is  a  task  that 
In  turn  affects  these  other  problems.  But 
much  can  be  done  now,  and  must  be  done 
now,  with  the  tools  we  have — research 
knowledge,  technical  expertise,  perfected  and 
tested  supplies  and  materials,  trained  man- 
power, and  public  administration  experience. 

The  mood  and  spirit  of  otrr  times  makes  me 
leel  that  now  is  the  time  we  can  begin  this 
great  task.  We  are  at  last  aware  that  with- 
out cooperation  between  nations  we  shall 
never  achieve  our  highest  Ideals — a  free 
world,  free  from  strife,  free  from  hunger, 
poverty,  and  misery  and  free  from  disease. 


Poland's  Conttitation  Day 
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Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
May  3,  the  people  of  Poland  will  pay  trib- 
ute to  one  of  the  most  famous  events  of 
their  long  and  glorious  history.  I  speak 
of  the  presentation  to  the  people  of  the 


Constitution  of  1791,  at  that  time  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  documents  of 
Europe.  While  Poland  will  also  be  ob- 
serving its  millennium  of  Christianity, 
which  of  itself  is  a  most  significant  event, 
my  remarks  at  this  moment  will  concen- 
trate on  the  Polish  Constitution.  I  feel 
certain  that  had  Poland  had  time  in 
which  to  implement  and  govern  under 
that  document,  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try would  have  been  greatly  changed 
from  what  we  know. 

Our  country  has  had  a  long  and  time- 
honored  traditional  constitutional  sys- 
tem and  from  it  we  have  realized  the 
greatest  freedoms  of  any  people  on  earth. 
The  citizenry  has  the  power  to  determine 
governmental  policy.  But  In  Poland 
prior  to  1791  the  Polish  people  had  very 
little  direct  influence  on  their  own  gov- 
ernment. However,  by  1789  Polish  lead- 
ers were  convinced  that  reforms  were 
necessary  in  order  to  stabilize  the  coun- 
try, and  so  minor  differences  were  sub- 
ordinated to  the  higher  demand  of  na- 
tional interest.  It  was  truly  an  amazing 
feat  which  they  accomplished  in  draft- 
ing a  document  which  in  its  liberalism 
and  conservatism  was  so  contrary  to 
many  of  their  personal  prejudices  and 
desires  and  which  were  not  easy  concepts 
to  propose. 

When  the  constitution  was  presented 
to  the  people  on  May  3  their  immediate 
reaction  was  approval  and  support  be- 
cause one  of  the  provisions  was  suffrage 
for  the  peasants.  Weeks  after  the  initial 
presentation  the  people  were  still  pledg- 
ing support  and  voicing  gratitude  to  the 
King  for  adojiting  the  constitution. 
Favorable  comments  also  came  from 
foreign  observers  \^ith  men  such  as  Ed- 
mund Burke,  of  England,  and  George 
Washington,  of  America,  among  them. 

The  Polish  leadership  knew  very  well 
that  it  was  imperative  that  the  country 
be  functioning  as  soon  as  possible  under 
the  new  constitution  and  thereby  achieve 
more  stability  before  Russia  was  able  to 
concentrate  on  matters  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, notably  Poland.  Realities  of  pol- 
itics had  dictated  a  Russian  policy  of 
always  keeping  a  weak  Poland  on  her 
western  border.  Thus  Catherine  the 
Great  of  Russia  would  not  tolerate  a 
stable  or  prosperous  Poland.  In  April 
1792.  Catherine's  Russian  soldiers  In- 
vaded Poland,  and  in  3  months  the  war 
was  over  with  Russian  troops  in  com- 
mand. 

Observing  the  scene  of  Eastern  Europe 
today,  we  observe  the  Russian  colossus 
again  maintaining  control  over  the  pup- 
pet Communist  government  of  Poland. 
But  I  know  that  the  Polish  spirit  which 
demanded  change  in  1791  is  not  dead. 
The  spirit  of  freedom  and  liberty  and 
Justice  which  caused  the  1791  constitu- 
tion to  be  written  still  lives.  Poland  has 
o"ercome  too  many  other  hardships  to 
permit  this  temporary  barrier  to  divert 
for  long  their  achiev«nent  of  what 
others  before  them  have  willingly  died 
for. 

I  salute  the  patriotic  people  of  Poland 
as  they  observe  their  May  3  anniversary 
and  urge  them  not  to  lose  faith  in  their 
ultimate  goal  of  freedom  and  liberty. 
Someday  the  real  Poland  will  rise  once 
more  to  reclaim  her  rightful  place  in  the 
family  of  nations. 


Fmo  Intioduces  Commodity  Co»t  tontroi 
BOI  To  Reduce  Agricnltorai  Commodity 
Costs  to  Consumers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3. 1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
disturbed  in  recent  years  at  the  way  in 
which  the  Johnson  administration  has 
financially  starved  the  commodity  ex- 
change authority  which  regulates  the 
commodity  futures  markets.  The  ups 
and  downs  of  these  commodity  futures 
have  a  very  real  Impact  on  prices  Ameri- 
can housewives  pay  for  msmy  foodstuffs, 
so  administration  apathy  is  no  laughing 
matter. 

In  recent  years,  the  authority  has  been 
given  a  budget  of  barely  more  than  a 
million  dollars  a  year.  This  is  barely 
more  than  half  the  amount  that  goes 
to  the  New  York  oflQce  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Commission  and  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  with  the  overall  SEC 
budget.  With  this  money,  the  commod- 
ity exchange  authority  Is  supposed  to 
police  markets  In  commodities  on  which 
there  were  sales  in  excess  of  $50  billion 
last  year. 

This  is  gross  negligence.  The  author- 
ity was  too  badly  starved  for  money  to 
begin  to  do  the  job  required  of  it  by  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act. 

The  General  Accoimtlng  OfiQce,  chief 
gadfly  of  administration  incompetliice. 
recently  reported  that  as  of  June  30. 
1964.  the  authority  had  not  once  checked 
the  trading  pattern  on  21  regulated  mar- 
kets having  with  a  combined  volume  of 
$34  billion.  Three  markets — soybean 
connected — among  the  fastest  growing 
with  a  total  of  $27  billion  annual  volume 
had  never  been  examined  since  their 
founding.  No  wonder  there  is  so  much 
commodity  profiteering.  Perhaps  the 
administration  was  afraid  of  catching 
too  many  Billy  Sol  Estes  and  Bobby 
Bakers. 

Recently,  in  response  to  the  admitted 
need  to  beef  up  the  commodity  exchange 
authority,  legislation  was  proposed  giv- 
ing the  authority  extensive  new  powers 
over  commodity  trading.  Unfortunately, 
this  legislation  went  too  far  by  providing 
for  cease  and  desist  powers  and  margin- 
setting  powers.  These  elements  of  the 
bill  carried  with  them  the  threat  of  cen- 
tralizing too  much  power  in  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

This  approach  was  all  wrong.  The  au- 
thority has  the  weapons  it  needs  to  fight 
its  war.  What  it  needs  is  logistical  sup- 
port and  a  generous  pasmaaster.  The 
bill  I  have  introduced  today  Includes  a 
few  parts  of  the  bill  recently  considered 
by  tiie  Agriculture  Committee;  namely, 
the  broadening  of  the  definition  of 
"commodity"  and  the  inclusion  of  coffee 
and  sugar  among  the  specifically  reg- 
ulated commodities.  As  a  member  of 
the  Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee,  I 
have  seen  too  much  profiteering  in  these 
commodities  to  be  content  to  leave  them 
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outside  of  the  hst  of  commodities 
specificaily  regulated  My  bill  also  de- 
fines 'mampulation"  to  require  the 
element  of  intent  lacking  In  the  bill  the 
committee  considered 

The  key  section  of  my  bill  would  re- 
quire the  authority  to  Investigate  the 
trading  patterns  of  each  regulated  com- 
modity market  thoroughly  and  regularly. 
The  authority  would  be  given  an  in- 
creased budget  for  this  purpose.  The 
authority  would  be  required  to  investi- 
gate within  6  months  any  market  not  in- 
vestigated since  January  1,  1964.  The 
continuing  investigation  of  commodity 
trading  practices  should  enable  the  au- 
thority to  head  off  commodity  price  fixing 
without  cease-and-desist  and  margin- 
setting  power.  My  bill  provides  an  an- 
nual authorization  of  $500,000  for  such 
investigation. 

The  last  section  of  my  bill  represents 
my  discontent  with  the  way  the  United 
States  fares  in  the  International  com- 
modity agreements  which  have  come  be- 
fore the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee These  agreements  always  saddle 
the  American  consumer  with  high  prices 
so  that  someone  else  can  have  low  prices 
or  high  profits  I  am  against  this"  sort 
of  thing  The  International  Coffee 
Agreement,  for  one,  .keeps  coffee  prices 
too  high.  The  International  Wheat 
Agreement  subsidizes  wheat-importing 
nations — not  including  us  This  agree- 
ment puts  the  U.S.  taxpayer  in  the  posi- 
tion of  subsidizing  Soviet  wheat  con- 
sumption. There  is  a  funny  thing  about 
International  commodity  agreements — 
where  we  are  exporters,  we  lose,  and 
where  we  are  importers,  we  lose.  Per- 
haps It  Is  just  that  our  policymakers  are 
losers. 

For  mv  part.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
international  commodity  agreements 
where  the  US  consumer  gets  stuck  pay- 
ing for  dlsgtiised  foreign  aid  in  inflated 
commodity  prices  My  bill  therefore  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  re- 
port to  the  Congress  by  January  1,  1967. 
on  the  Impact  of  the  agreements  on  U.S. 
commodity  prices  and  consumer  prices 
and  the  plausibility  of  an  international 
agency  to  supervise  the  international 
commodities  markets  m  lieu  of  the  U.S. 
price-inflating  international  esree- 
ments. 

I  thinlc  my  bill  is  double  barreled — 
domestic  and  international  pro-U.S. 
consumer  legislation. 


A     Blue-Ribbon     Year— 1965— in    Cali- 
fornia Agriculture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CALrroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>rTATrVES 

Tuesdav.  May  3.  1966 

Mr  ROVBAL  Mr.  Speaker,  it  con- 
tinues to  bewilder  me  how  a  few  persons 
keep  talking  about  "chaos"  in  California 
agriculture  after  such  an  impressive  year 
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I  simply  cannot  comprehend  how  any- 
one can  claim  California  farmers  suf- 
fered when  net  farm  Income  last  year 
soared  above  the  $1  billion  mark. 

By  any  standards,  that  represents  a 
most  healthy  and  productive  year. 

In  1965,  net  farm  Income  reached 
$1,015.600,000 — a  rise  of  4.8  percent,  or 
$46.6  million,  over  the  average  for  the 
last  5  bracero  years,  1960-64. 

As  a  result,  California  growers  showed 
profits  of  slightly  over  27  percent  last 
year,  giving  them  a  blue-ribbon  year. 

I,  therefore,  am  quite  disturbed  /at  a 
misleading  statement  that  recently  was 
entered  into  the  Record.  Let  me  at- 
tempt to  clarify  the  situation  for  the 
record. 

At  the  outset,  the  statement  says  that 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  and  Governor 
Brown  of  California  terminated  the  bra- 
cero program.  This  Is  simply  not 
factual. 

As  we  all  know,  the  U.S.  Congress  ter- 
minated the  bracero  program  by  allow- 
ing Public  Law  78  to  expire  on  December 
31.  1964. 

After  this  wise  congressional  action, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  fulfilled  his  pub- 
lic duties  by  protecting  domestic  workers 
and  insisting  on  improved  terms  of  em- 
ployment. 

Today,  the  entire  Nation  owes  Secre- 
tary Wirtz  a  great  deal  of  gratitude  for 
his  courageous  and  hiunanltarian  stand 
to  improve  the  lot  of  seasonal  farm- 
workers. 

The  statement  under  consideration. 
which  is  heavy  on  misleading  rhetoric 
and  thin  on  documentation,  charges 
that  termination  of  the  bracero  program 
triggered : 

First,  higher  consumer  prices;  second, 
a  shortage  of  farmworkers;  third,  in- 
creased Imports  of  farm  products  from 
Mexico;  and,  fourth,  increased  welfare 
costs. 

Let  us  review  the  validity  of  these  al- 
legations one  by  one. 

First,  consumer  prices.  Throughout 
1965.  the  consumer  prices  of  produce 
remained  remarkably  stable  even  though 
prices  of  most  other  products  showed  in- 
creases. 

In  every  month  of  1965.  the  prices  of 
fresh  fruits  averaged  lower  than  during 
1964 — the  last  bracero  year. 

And.  between  August  1965  and  Jan- 
uary 1966,  the  average  retail  prices  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  ranged  from 
1.5  to  6.0  percent  lower  than  during  com- 
parable periods  the  year  before.  In 
March  1966,  the  average  price  of  fresh 
produce  was  just  0.5  percent  higher  than 
at  the  same  time  in  1965. 

In  those  cases  where  consumers  are 
paying  more  for  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, the  reason  cannot  be  traced  back  to 
farm  labor.  The  cost  of  field  labor  rep- 
resents a  very  small  percentage  of  the  re- 
tail price.  For  instance,  the  payment  of 
the  criteria  wage  of  $1.40  an  hour  in 
California  last  year  roughly  added  about 
a  penny  to  the  retail  price  of  each  unit  of 
most  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Second,  labor  supply.  In  1965,  the 
California  growers  did  not  suffer  serious 
labor  shortages  as  is  evident  from  the 
banner  year  most  of  them  enjoyed.  The 
crops  were  harvested. 


During  the  year.  Americans  worked  in 
vastly  increased  numbers  in  a  wide  range 
of  agricultural  products,  including  those 
which  formerly  employed  braceros. 

As  a  result,  domestic  farm  employment 
was  up  by  about  20.000  in  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1965  over  the  comparable  pe- 
riod in  1964,  accounting  for  97.3  percent 
of  the  man-years  of  labor  in  California's 
seasonal  hired  farm  employment  in  1965, 
compared  to  2.7  percent  for  contract  for- 
eign labor. 

Significantly,  domestic  labor  averaged, 
from  1959-64,  just  73.7  percent  of  total 
seasonal  man-years,  while  foreign  labor 
totaled  26.3  percent. 

Because  of  an  uneven  distribution  of 
farmworkers  in  the  Nation,  a  tight  farm 
labor  situation  exists  in  some  localities. 
But,  with  the  unemployment  rate  among 
agricultural  workers — 6.7  percent — run- 
ning about  twice  that  of  all  workers,  farm 
workers  are  most  certainly  available. 

To  obtain  them,  however,  growers  must 
stage  intensive  recruitment  efforts,  either 
on  their  own  or  through  their  public  em- 
ployment service  ofiBce,  just  as  employers 
in  other  industries  have  traditionally 
done. 

California  asparsigus  growers  have  not 
done  this  and  they  are  in  trouble.  Glen 
Brockway,  San  Francisco  regional  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Labor  Department's 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  recently 
denied  the  San  Joaquin  Farm  Production 
Association's  request  for  2.500  Mexico 
workers  to  harvest  white  asparagus.  Mr. 
Brockway  said  the  reason  for  the  denial 
was.  in  part,  that: 

The  Association  has  declined  to  undertake 
an  effective  recruitment  program  to  obtain 
domestic  workers. 

It  has  declined  to  use  the  offices  of  the 
Employment  Service  to  obtain  domestic 
workers. 

If  all  parties  Involved  cooperate  fully, 
I  do  not  believe  we  will  encotmter  very 
many  tight  labor  situations  that  cannot 
be  relieved  through  intensive  recruit- 
ment. 

I  personally  do  not  foresee  any  critical 
labor  shortages  in  California  this  year. 
There  certainly  were  not  any  last  year, 

Third,  increased  imports  from  Mexico. 
According  to  U.S.  census  data,  $69.7  mil- 
lion in  fruits  and  vegetables  were  im- 
ported to  the  United  States  from  Mexico 
in  1965. 

This  is  a  rise  of  only  $2.7  million  or  4 
percent  over  the  year,  compared  to  an  $11 
million — or  a  19  percent — increase-  be- 
tween 1963  and  1964. 

In  fact,  the  4 -percent  rise  in  Mexican 
imports  between  1964  and  1965  showed  a 
marked  slowdown  from  the  average  an- 
nual rise  of  10.5  percent  during  the  last 
5  bracero  years  1960-64. 

But  I  would  not  argue  that  the  termi- 
nation of  the  bracero  program  led  to  this 
slowdown. 

Fourth,  welfare  costs.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  evidence  that  termination  of 
the  bracero  program  led  to  soaring  wel- 
fare costs  in  California. 

In  fact,  the  evidence  at  hand  is  much 
stronger  that  welfare  costs  in  California. 
as  in  other  States,  increase  in  the  face  of 
our  rapidly  expanding  population. 

For  a  little  keener  perspective  in  the 
matter,  let  us  compare  the  welfare  costs 
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between  California  and  a  State  with  a 
fairly  comparable  population — New 
York. 

In  1960,  when  the  bracero  program  was 
in  full  swing,  California's  total  payments 
in  the  Aid  for  Families  With  Dependent 
Children  program  ran  nearly  $9  million 
more  than  in  New  York. 

Last  year,  however,  the  total  Aid  for 
Families  With  Dependent  Children  pay- 
ments in  California,  now  the  Nation's 
most  populous  State,  were  $12.9  million 
less  than  in  the  Empire  State. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  cannot  see 
how,  by  any  stretch  of  tJie  imagination, 
anyone  can  argue  that  termination  of 
the  bracero  program  caused  welfare  costs 
to  "soar." 

Furthermore,  this  statement  omitted 
the  crucial  point  that  California,  unlike 
New  York,  hsus  a  1-year  residential  re- 
quirement to  qualify  families  for  this 
aid. 

Regardless  of  one's  vantage  point,  Cali- 
fornia agriculture — and.  Indeed,  the  en- 
tire State — benefited  greatly  from  last 
year's  bountiful  harvest. 

Last  year,  realized  net  income  per  farm 
hit  $11,160,  up  16.3  percent  over  the  an- 
nual average  for  the  years  1960-64. 

The  end  of  the  bracero  prog-am  means 
thousands  of  more  jobs  for  domestic 
workers — and  that  millions  of  dollars  re- 
main in  our  country  instead  of  leaving, 
improving  our  national  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation. 

And  it  also  means,  in  spite  of  the 
moans  of  a  mlsgtilded  few,  that  America 
has  made  a  historic  first  step  toward 
bringing  agriculture  into  the  mainstream 
of  our  economic  life. 

Let  us  continue  our  progress  by  pro- 
viding agricultural  workers  with  the 
same  protections  and  working  conditions 
long  enjoyed  by  workers  in  other  Amer- 
ican industries. 
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fmN.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3. 1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     Mr.  Spe^r,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 
Address  by  Congressman  John   E.  Pooahty 

Betore  the   Greater   New   York   Dental 

Meeting,   Monday.    December   6,    1965.    at 

New  York  Crry 

Belore  beginning  my  talk  Itself,  I  want  to 
Join  with  those  who  have  preceded  me  In 
paying  tribute  to  my  good  friend.  Bob 
Wagner.  According  to  the  program  of  this 
41st  annual  meeting,  we  are  marking  tonight 
two  anniversaries:  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  College  of  Dentistry  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity and  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  I  would  like  to  add  one  more 
commemoration  to  this  and  say  we  are  also 
marking  the  12  years  of  Bob  Wagner's  service 
to  this  city  as  its  Mayor. 

The  distinguished  quality  of  that  service 
Is  symbolized  by  the  action  for  which  he  Is 
being  specifically  honored  tonight:  bringing 
the   benefits   of  fluorldaUon    to   this   city's 


children.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  home 
state  has  for  years  been  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  nation  In  fluoridation,  but  even  we 
Rhode  Islanders  have  to  take  our  hats  off  to 
a  man  who  can.  In  one  fell  swoop,  bring  It 
to  more  than  8  million  people.  It's  quite  an 
accomplishment. 

I  also  make  mention  of  this  third  com- 
memoration in  order  to  assure  Bob  that  be 
hasn't  really  been  Mayor  of  New  York  for  all 
the  300  years  of  Its  existence — it  just  seems 
that  way  to  him.  For  the  people  be  has 
served  so  well,  his  tenure  in  office  has  been 
too  short. 

I  am  supposed  to  address  myself  tonight 
to  the  topic.  "A  Challenging  Era  for  the 
Dental  Profession."  I  am  particularly  glad 
to  do  so  because  I  firmly  believe  I  was 
present  at  the  birth  of  the  era  referred  to  in 
the  title.  It  is  my  expectation  that  when 
American  historians  in  the  future  look  back 
and  divide  our  time  into  its  dominant 
themes,  they  will  say  that  a  new,  vital  era 
In  health  affairs  began  in  January  of  1961 
when  the  87th  Congress  convened  and  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

That  month  £Uid  that  year  marked,  I  be- 
lieve, the  beginning  of  vigorous,  long  needed 
action  in  all  aspects  of  our  health  system, 
action  whose  Impact  Is  still  continuing  to- 
day. Por  some  years  prior  to  1961,  a  number 
of  people  both  in  and  out  of  Congress — I  was 
one  of  them — had  been  pointing  out  that  this 
nation  was  heading  Into  a  period  where  there 
would  be  great  need  for  health  servicee.  for 
health  professionals  to  provide  them  and  for 
educational  institutions  to  train  those  pro- 
fessionals. We  kept  urging  that  a  beginning 
be  made  then  to  enable  us  successfully  to 
meet  those  challenges  that  were  surely  com- 
ing. We  had  hsid  some  success.  We  got 
some  measures  through  Congress.  But  as 
of  January  1961,  we  had  not  really  succeeded 
In  moving  forward  uniformly  on  all  fronts. 
When  John  Kennedy  brought  to  our  cause 
the  power  of  the  office  he  then  began  to 
occupy,  the  tide  began  to  turn  In  our  favor. 
We  reaped  many  of  the  fruits  of  that  begin- 
ning during  the  first  session  of  the  89th 
Congress,  which  met  throughout  1965. 

As  E)r.  Hine  has  already  said,  more  key 
health  legislation  was  passed  In  the  first 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  than  in  both 
sessions  of  any  Congress  in  the  last  decade. 
There  is  one  aspect  to  this  accomplishment 
that  hasn't  been  sufficiently  noted  and  that 
I  want  to  call  to  your  attention  tonight  as 
forcefully  as  I  can.  It  is  this:  the  majority 
of  that  legislation  was  passed  by  the  co- 
operative effort  of  members  of  Congress  and 
representatives  of  the  major  health  profes- 
sions. The  one  obvious  exception  to  this,  of 
covu-se,  is  that  aspect  of  the  Social  Seciu-lty 
Amendments  of  1965  relating  to  health  care 
of  the  aged  but  the  tremendous  amount  of 
discussion  of  that  measure  has  tended,  most 
imfortunately  In  my  opinion,  to  obscure  the 
considerable  area  of  agreement  between  all 
of  us  who  are  ooncerned  with  the  health  field. 

There  was  general  support  for  extension 
and  liberalization  of  the  community  health 
provisions  of  the  Public  He«Uth  Service  Act 
There  was  general  support  for  enactment  of 
a  program  of  grants  to  assist  In  meeting  the 
need  for  library  services  and  faculties  for 
the  health  professions.  There  was  general 
support  for  extenclon  and  expansion  of 
assistance  In  constructing  health  professions 
schools  and  prondtng  loans  and  scholarsfalpe 
for  stiidents  of  those  schools.  There  was 
g^ieral  support  for  providing  operating 
assistance  to  these  schools.  There  was  gen- 
eral support  for  establishment  of  regional 
complexes  for  research  and  treatment  in  the 
fields  of  heart  disease,  cancer  and  stroke. 
There  was  general  support  for  authorization 
of  a  new  administration  of  aged  care  and  a 
five-year  grant  program  for  oommunlty  aged 
care  projects.  I  wo*  proud  to  have  sponaored 
this  last  piece  of  legislation  as  well  as  being 


able   to   help    the    other    measures   I    have 
mentioned  find  their  way  to  enactment. 

And  finally,  let  me  note,  that  the  Social 
Secvu-lty  Amendments  of  1966  did  not  merely 
enact  health  care  for  the  aged  but  also 
brought  into  being  or  improved  a  number 
of  programs  directed  toward  crippled  chil- 
dren, toward  needy  children,  toward  the 
blind,  the  disabled  and  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. There  Is  much  In  these  Amendments 
that  has.  I  know,  the  strong  approval  of  the 
dental  profession  and  much  that  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  your  profession  In  the 
years  to  come.  Dentistry,  of  course,  has  as 
well  a  strong  stake  in  a  number  of  the  other 
measures  I  have  been  enumerating. 

There  Is.  I  think,  a  common  thread  run- 
ning through  all  this  legislation.  It  Is  a 
thread  with  two  strands,  one  of  recognition 
and  one  of  commitment.  By  recognition,  I 
mean  that  we  are  now  beginning  to  take 
into  account  some  of  the  changes  that  have 
been  taking  place  in  our  society  over  the 
past  decades,  changes  which  we  have  been 
observing  for  sometime  but  whose  signifi- 
cance we  have  not  recognized  with  sufficient 
clarity. 

The  great  advances  made  by  the  health 
professions  in  recent  history,  for  example, 
have  led  not  merely  to  saving  lives  that 
would  have  otherwise  been  loet,  but  to  a 
changing  character  of  the  population.  We 
are  today  a  nation  of  195  million  people,  of 
whom  some  77  million  are  under  21  or  over 
65.  In  other  words,  these  two  groups,  with 
their  somewhat  special  health  needs,  con- 
stitute nearly  40  per  cent  of  our  total  popu- 
lation, a  higher  proportion  than  ever  before. 
We  are  now  taking  this  fact  into  account. 

The  distribution  of  our  population  is  also 
continuing  to  change  as  fewer  and  fewer 
people  are  to  be  found  in  rural  areas  and 
our  urban  communities  become  more  and 
more  the  centers  of  population.  The  in- 
creased moblUty  of  our  people,  very  much  a 
postwar  phenomenon,  also  has  significance 
for  our  pattern  of  health  services.  We  are 
now  taking  these  facts  into  account. 

And  then,  there  are  all  of  the  changes  In- 
herent in  the  rising  levels  of  education 
achieved  by  our  fellow  citizens,  the  rising 
incomes  of  the  vast  majority  of  our  fam- 
ilies and  the  increased  levels  of  expectation 
that  such  Improvements  naturally  bring. 

Plnally,  in  this  decade  of  the  Sixties,  we 
have  become  more  acutely  conscious  than 
ever  of  the  extent  to  which  poverty,  hunger 
and  disease  still  dwell  among  us  and  of 
what  they  cost  not  only  in  terms  of  produc- 
tive capacity  but,  more  to  the  pol6t,  In  terms 
of  human  anguish  and  misery.  One  family 
in  five  in  this  nation  has  an  income  of  lass 
than  $3,000,  surely  poverty  by  anyone's  defi- 
nition. Of  the  chUdren  in  such  families, 
incidentally,  about  65  per  cent  of  them  have 
never  in  their  lives  been  to  a  dentist. 

Now.  all  of  these  facts  have  to  do  with 
the  first  a8p>ect  of  the  common  thread  run- 
ning through  the  legislation  passed  by  the 
89th  Congress,  that  of  recognition.  The 
second  strand  of  that  thread,  as  I  have  said, 
is  commitment. 

As  a  nation,  I  believe  we  are  committed  to- 
day to  a  threefold  health  goal :  to  prevent  as 
much  disease  as  possible;  to  control  and  cure 
that  which  we  can't  prevent  and,  third,  to 
have  a  supply  of  highly  qualified  health  per- 
sonnel adequate  enough  that  services  are 
accessible  to  everyone  In  need. 

Our  society  today  Is  one  that  believes  good 
health  to  be  not  Just  a  predouis  heritage  or 
a  pragmatic  goal,  but  a  basic  human  right. 
And  I  think  most  of  us  acknowledge  that  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors  of  the  nation 
have  a  role  to  play  in  making  that  right  a 
reality  for  every  citizen,  though  there  are 
sometimes  differences  among  us  as  to  the 
nature  of  each  sector's  role. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  role 
of  the  public  sector — specifically  that  of  the 
Federal  government — has  grown  sharply  in 
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the  past  15  years  Take  the  field  of  health 
related  research,  for  example.  In  1965.  some 
$18  billion  was  spent  on  health  related  re- 
search. Of  this  total.  25  per  cent  came  from 
pn. ate  industry.  15  per  cent  came  from  pri- 
vate philanthr<%y.  voluntary  health  ageacles 
and  mlscellaneotis  sources,  and  the  remaln- 
Hii?  60  per  cent  came  from  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. 

There  is.  I  know  some  concern  among  many 
thoui^htful  people  about  the  extent  of  the 
Federal  government's  role.  I  do  not  criticize 
such  concern — Indeed,  I  welcome  It — when  it 
18  prcp>erly  founded  on  accurate  information 
and  logical  thinking.  But  there  Is  one  great 
niytfi  -urrent  on  the  subject  that  I  think 
we  all  ought  to  try  and  avoid.  It  is  the  myth 
'ha:  leads  some  of  u.s  to  talk  about  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  'we"  and  the  PederaJ  govern- 
ment as  "they,"  as  if  the  Federal  government 
were  something  entirely  apart  from  and  alien 
to  the  nation      This  is.  flatly,  nonsense. 

The  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment Is  headed  by  men  and  women  who 
must,  every  two  years,  present  themselves  to 
the  electorate  to  be  re-hired  or  lired.  Much 
the  same  Is  true  of  the  Executive  branch. 
The  President  every  four  years,  must  come 
before  the  people  personally  to  have  hl8  man- 
date e.xtended  or  ended.  Every  two  years  he 
sues  before  the  people  in  a  very  real  Lf  not 
personal  sense  when  the  Congresflonal  elec- 
tlo:!s  a.re  held.  The  Federal  government,  I 
would  submit.  Is  as  much  a  part  of  the  na- 
tion as.  say,  the  steel  industry,  and  has  per- 
haps a  surer  finger  on  the  public  pulse  than. 
say   the  television  bvisiness. 

Perriaps  this  sounds  to  you  as  if  I'm 
belaboring  the  obvious.  Frankly.  I  hope 
It  does  because  that  would  mean  you  are 
free  from  the  delusions  this  myth  causes. 
This  myth  has  two  types  of  adverse  effect: 
In  .some  instances,  it  causes  what  Is  called 
the  Birch  syndrome,  the  main  symptona  of 
which  is  foaming  at  the  mouth  when  the 
word  "government"  is  even  mentioned  I'm 
nt  t  concerned  with  that  type  a:  the  moment. 
T!~.e  '..'ther  one.  with  which  I  am  concerned, 
a."erts  people  who  think  in  favor  of  Federal 
action  and  understand  Its  logicality,  but 
don't  like  to  say  so  out  loud.  When  the 
chips  are  down,  they  mumble  They  tend 
to  apologize  for  favoring  Federal  action,  to 
talk  around  the  Issue,  apparently  wanting 
to  ma.sk  their  support  I  see  no  reason  to 
be  so  shy.  The  federal  government  springs 
from  the  people  and  Is  part  of  the  people. 
It.<  resources  are  the  peoples  resotirces  and 
t^ev  ought  to  be  taken  Into  account  when 
we  talk  about  solving  problenxs  that  afflict 
the  people  To  favor  Federal  action  in  some 
area  or  other  Is  nothing  more  than  saying 
!t  is  som.etimes  necessary  for  all  our  people 
to  act  together  at  one  time  and  with  one 
purpose 

There  can  be  no  clearer  application  of  this 
than  in  health.  I  have  never  seen  a  study 
claiming  that  the  people  of  Georgia  are  Im- 
mune from  oral  cancer  or  that  the  people 
of  New  Hampshire  have  no  arthritis  or  that 
heart  attacks  are  unknown   in  Kansas. 

Albert  Sabin  happened  to  do  most  of  the 
laboratory  work  on  his  oral  vaccine  against 
|>olto  In  Cincinnati  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
testing  took  place  In  Russia  But  I  don't 
recall  anyone  saying  it  wouldn't  work  In 
South  Dakota  or  Tennessee  Most  of  the 
work  related  to  the  transml.'siblllty  of  dental 
caries  has  taken  place  In  Maryland  but  If  a 
vaccine  results.  I  think  It  safe  to  assume 
that  every  state  in  the  nation — probably 
every  nation  In  the  world — will  use  It. 

All  of  this  argues  toward  the  conclusion. 
Inescapable  In  my  opinion,  that  the  Federal 
government  has  a  strong  and  positive  role 
m  the  health  Held 

This  Is  not  to  say  ,f  course,  that  the  role 
of  the  FederaJ  government  Is  without  rules 
or  boundaries.  There  are  stringent  rules 
and  whatever  abstract  worries  there  may  be 


about  the  government  abiding  by  them.  I 
have  not  yet  heard  of  concrete  Incidents  in 
health  that  would  lead  me  to  believe  the 
government  Isn't  doing  so. 

Having  said  this,  let  me  return  to  what  I 
earlier  characterized  as  thoughtful  concern 
on  the  part  of  some  p>eople  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  Federal  government's  role 
In  health.  Let  me  first  make  the  point  that 
the  bulk  of  the  government's  eflfort  has  been 
In  the  fields  of  research  and.  more  recently, 
education.  In  these  Instances,  the  tradi- 
tional division  of  labor  has  been  that  the 
universities  and  research  Institutions  of  the 
nation  supply  the  Ideas  and  the  workers. 
The  Federal  government,  for  Its  part,  sup- 
plies the  coordination  to  block  duplication 
to  the  degree  desirable,  reviews  appUcatloQs 
to  see  that  high  national  standards  are  kept 
In  force  and,  finally,  supplies  much  of  the 
funding.  There  are  exceptions,  but  by  and 
large  this  Is  the  way  It  Is  being  done  In  re- 
search and  education.  The  system  has.  In 
my  opinion,  worked  well:  It  has  worked  to 
the  benefit  of  the  people  and  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  health  professions.  I  think  most 
observers  who  are  conversant  with  the  facte 
win  agree  with  that  conclusion. 

I  don't  believe,  then,  that  this  Is  the  root 
cause  of  the  concern  to  which  I  am  referring. 
I  think  I>r.  Hlne,  in  his  remarks,  put  his 
finger  on  the  root  cause  when  he  spoke  of 
what  often  seems  to  those  In  the  private 
sector  to  be  the  great  dlfllculty  In  mustering 
the  Initiative  and  momenttun  needed  to 
tackle  the  challenges  that  remain  to  us.  I 
don't  disparage  that  concern.  I  understand 
how  It  arises  and  how  It  can  sometimes 
paralyze  action. 

But  It  is  a  serious  error.  In  my  opinion,  to 
say  that  the  reason  for  thU  dlfllculty  is  the 
activity  of  the  government.  I  don't  believe 
It  U.  The  difficulty.  I  believe.  Is  in  the 
very  complexity  and  Immensity  of  the  prob- 
lems we  are  talking  about. 

This  Is  a  huge  nation.  We  occupy  a  great 
part  of  one  of  the  continents  of  the  world. 
We  have  nearly  200  million  people.  We  have 
a  gross  national  product  of  nearly  $700  bil- 
lion a  year.  Consequently,  our  problems  are 
not  small,  not  easily  contained,  not  readily 
remedied. 

But  they  must  be  remedied  and  they  must 
be  remedied  in  great  part  by  the  actions  of 
the  private  sector,  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  concerned  citizens  coming  together  to 
plan  solutions  and  plan  methods  of  putting 
those  solutions  Into  effect. 

In  a  sense,  I  am  saying  these  things  to  the 
wrong  audience  because  the  dental  profes- 
sion has  a  remarkable  record  of  foresight 
in  spotting  problems  and  laying  plans  to 
meet  them. 

One  example  of  such  activity  on  your 
part  Is  in  the  area  of  extending  accessibility 
of  care.  The  principle  of  pre-payment  came 
to  medicine  some  years  ago.  Its  introduction 
Into  dentistry  is  of  more  recent  origin.  But 
its  very  Introduction  Is  a  tribute  to  the  fore- 
sight and  consistent  effort  of  the  American 
Dental  Association.  Your  Association  be- 
lieved the  pre-payment  principle  to  be  a 
fact  of  life,  believed  that  dentistry  should 
take  It  Into  account  and  believed  that  It  was 
an  economically  and  professionally  sound 
method  of  extending  dental  care  to  more 
citizens. 

By  the  mld-Flftles.  pilot  programs  incor- 
porating this  principle  got  underway,  pri- 
marily on  the  West  Coast.  Based  on  their 
experience,  commercial  Insurance  companies 
came  to  understand  that  the  American  Den- 
tal Association  had  been  right  all  along  and 
began  to  take  action.  In  addition,  the  As- 
sociation began  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  the  dental  service  corporation.  This 
last  action  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  moat 
encouraging  and  Imaginative  examples  of 
private  sector  Initiative  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  health  field. 


I  dont  mean  by  that  to  say  that  It  Is  an 
easy  road  or  that  no  difficult  problems  win 
occur  in  the  early  years  of  this  movement. 
But  the  principle  Is  sound  and  realistic  and 
I  think  your  profession  is  most  wise  in  per- 
severing In  this  effort. 

A  second  example  of  the  dental  profession's 
sense  of  initiative  Is  the  action  taken  at  the 
recent  annual  session  of  the  American  Den- 
tal Association.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  at- 
tending some  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
ADA  House  of  Delegates  this  year,  as  I  have 
in  some  previous  years.  As  always,  I  was 
most  impressed  with  the  efficiency  and 
thoughtfulness  that  characterizes  your 
policy-making  body. 

The  action  it  took  this  year  to  which  I  am 
referring — and  to  which  Dr.  Hlne  has  already 
alluded — Is  the  one  that  pledges  a  national 
program  of  dental  care  for  children.  You 
don't  need  me  to  tell  you  that  this  is  an  im- 
mense undertaking.  But  neither  do  you 
need  me  to  tell  you  that  It  Is  a  necessary  one 
and  that  If  It  Is  not  tackled  by  you.  It  will  be 
by  someone  else.  Personally.  I  prefer  to  see 
you  take  the  lead:  you  have  the  experience, 
you  have  the  professional  competence,  you 
have  the  commitment. 

Again,  as  with  dental  service  corporations, 
this  program  starts  you  down  a  road  that 
will  have  a  good  many  rough  spots  and  de- 
tours in  the  early  stages:  the  matter  Is  sim- 
ply too  complex  for  this  not  to  be  true.  But 
I  do  want  you  to  know  that  I — and  a  good 
many  of  my  colleagues  In  Congress — are  ac- 
tively interested  in  this  effort  and  are  anx- 
ious to  help  you  succeed  in  it  in  whatever 
way  we  can. 

The  point,  then,  is  that  the  role  of  the 
private  sector  Is  not  shrinking  In  the  health 
field,  no  matter  what  some  doomsayers  might 
want  you  to  believe.  There  are  plenty  of 
fields  left  to  conquer,  plenty  of  goals  left  to 
be  achieved.  Dentistry  and  its  sister  profes- 
sions will  remain  in  the  vanguard  of  this 
nation's  effort  to  bring  our  health  standards 
to  an  even  higher  level  than  today. 

You  will  especially  remain  In  that  van- 
guard so  long  as  you  continue  to  show  the 
foresight,  responsibility  and  commitment 
that  you  have  In  the  past.  That  Is  the  real 
challenge  facing  the  dental  profession  in  this 
new  era.  My  money  Is  on  you  to  be  as  suc- 
cessful In  the  future  as  you  have  been  in 
the  past.    Thank  you. 


Myrtle  Knows  the  Answers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R    SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3, 1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  many  fine  col- 
leagues In  Congress  to  a  very  excellent 
book,  recently  published  by  a  constituent 
of  mine,  Mrs.  Myrtle  I.  French  of 
Burlington,  Iowa.  Mrs.  PYench's  book. 
"Myrtle  Knows  the  Answers,"  is  a  warm 
and  moving  story  of  this  woman's  very 
human  involvement  in  the  lives  of  the 
people  she  has  met  and  their  problems. 

Mrs.  French  has  dedicated  herself  to 
helping  all  people  everywhere.  In  read- 
ing this  fine  book,  one  easily  realizes  how 
Mrs.  French  has  become  No.  I  citizen 
and  official  greeter  for  the  city  of  Bur- 
lington as  well  as  one  of  the  best  known 
persons  in  Des  Moines  Coimty,  Iowa. 
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I  would  like  to  highly  recommend  this 
book  as  an  excellent  example  of  the  kind 
of  people  who  have  made  Iowa  the  great 
State  that  it  is. 


It's  Good  Business  To  Hire  the 
Handicapped 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3, 1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped  met  in 
Washington  last  week.  In  an  article  for 
America's  newspapers,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce John  T.  Connor  urged  employers 
to  hire  the  handicapped,  pointing  out 
"it's  ability — not  disabihty — that  counts." 

Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  Secre- 
tary Connor's  message: 

It's  Good  Business  To  Hibe  the 

Handicapped 

(By  Jotin  T.  Connor,  Secretary  of  Commerce) 

At  a  White  House  ceremony  2  years  ago  a 
most  competent  and  talented  civil  servant 
reached  from  a  wheel  chair  to  accept  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the  high- 
est honor  that  can  come  to  a  Government 
career  employee — the  President's  Award  for 
Distinguished  Federal  Civilian  Service. 

Last  summer,  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son swore  In  a  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court 
who  has  been  blind  since  age  12,  but  who 
possesses  a  remarkable  talent  for  resolving 
tax  equations. 

Every  day  In  Washlng^ton — and.  In  business 
offices  and  factories  across  the  Isind — handi- 
capped men  and  women  of  similar  courage. 
Intelligence,  and  accomplishment  are  demon- 
strating that  they  have  what  it  takes  to  play 
a  productive  role  in  the  conduct  of  our  Na- 
tion's affairs. 

They  work  at  all  occupations,  from  truck- 
drivers  to  business  managers.  In  old  and  new 
Industries,  from  farming  to  space  science. 
And  often,  through  sheer  Ingenuity  and  per- 
sistence, they  surmount  serious  limitations 
to  be  where  they  are. 

Fortunately,  more  and  more  employers  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  handicapped 
make  excellent  employees. 

They  may  be  blind,  deaf,  epileptic,  victims 
of  Infantile  paralysis  or  cerebral  palsy,  car- 
diacs, or  war  amputees.  But  Invariably  they 
have  developed  some  special  skill,  trained 
harder,  pursued  more  education,  or  otherwise 
compensated  for  their  physical  Impairment 
in  order  to  And  a  way  to  a  Job.  In  fair  compe- 
tition with  the  able  bodied,  and  to  a  useful 
place  In  life's  mainstream. 

Because  of  their  disability,  some  may  even 
at  certain  jobs  better  than  the  able  bodied. 
A  Chicago  Insurance  firm  finds  that  deaf 
mutes,  for  example,  make  better  than  average 
file  clerks  because  they  concentrate  so  well. 
Blind  workers,  with  their  keen  sense  of 
touch,  have  made  superior  assemblers.  In- 
spectors, sorters,  and  counters  of  small  parts 
In  such  vital  Industries  as  electronics,  air- 
craft, and  missile  production.  Cerebral 
palsy  victims  have  been  trained  to  use  preci- 
sion handtools.  and  amputees  have  learned 
to  use  prosthetic  devices  as  well  as  limbs. 

In  fact.  If  more  employers  would  take  a 
good  look  at  the  physical  requirements  of 
Jobs  m  their  companies,  they  would  find  that 


many  more  could  be  filled  ably  by  the 
handicapped. 

Over  the  past  20  years  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  hired  more  than  200.000  disabled 
men  and  women,  and  many  companies  such 
c&  General  Electric,  Du  Pont  de  Nemours, 
Burroughs,  Bendlx.  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph.  Bulova  Watch  Co.,  Anodyne.  Inc.. 
Ford,  and  W.  T.  Grant  Co..  have  utilized  the 
handicapped  with  successful  and  even  out- 
standing results. 

The  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  winner  of  the 
1963  Employer  of  the  Year  Award  sponsored 
by  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
and  the  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped,  has  3.000  handi- 
capped workers  on  its  payroll,  man^  of  whom 
have  been  there  20  years  without  being  in- 
volved In  an  Industrial  accident,  making  a 
first  aid  call,  or  requesting  an  extended 
absence. 

Raytheon  Co.,  manufacturer  of  electronic 
equipment  and  1964  winner,  employs  1.500 
disabled,  each  chosen  for  his  ability  to  do  a 
Job,  and  Independent  enough  not  to  need 
any  special  treatment. 

And  Hughes  Aircraft  Co,  employer  of  a 
record  6,000  handicapped,  boasts  that  it  has 
safety  records.  Insurance  savings,  and  high 
production    to    attest    to    Its   hiring   policy. 

NAM  sums  up  the  experience  of  American 
business  In  utilizing  the  talents  of  the  hand- 
icapped this  way:  Employers  know  that  the 
handicapped  Individual  who  Is  matched  to  a 
Job  is  no  longer  handicapped. 

The  fact  is  that  it's  very  good  business  to 
hire  the  handicapped.  There  are  few  Jobs 
they  cannot  perform  in  spite  of  their  handi- 
cap when  they're  in  the  right  Job.  Put  to 
the  test,  they  perform  as  well  or  better  than 
their  nonhandicapped  colleagues  in  terms 
of  both  quantity  and  quality  of  work.  They 
have  a  lower  turnover  rate,  fewer  lost-time 
accidents,  favorable  attendance  records,  and 
they  don't  cost  a  company  any  more  In 
terms  of  employee  Investment  or  insurance. 
Insurance  companies  even  encourage  the 
employment  of  the  handicapped  in  suitable 
Jobs,  because  they  have  fewer  disabling  in- 
juries than  unimpaired  workers  exposed  to 
the  same  work  hazards. 

Xt  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  we 
have  handicapped  men  and  women  working 
in  a  number  of  Important  pos:ts.  One  cliair- 
rldden  economist  at  the  Census  Bureau  Is  at 
the  top  of  his  field  in  corporate  statistics.  A 
woman — victim  of  infantile  paralysis — who 
has  seen  25  years  of  service  with  the  Maritime 
Administration  and  Its  predecessor  agen- 
cies— is  an  authority  on  shipping.  And  " 
deaf  patent  examiner  sp>eciallzlng  in  organic 
chemistry  won  an  outstanding  rating  and 
superior  performance  award  for  his  brilliant 
work  last  year. 

Over  the  past  6  years,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  bestowed  2  gold  medals,  22 
silver  medals,  6  bronze  medals,  73  production 
awards,  1 13  outstanding  pterf ormance  ratings, 
and  129  sustained  superior  performance  cita- 
tions to  handicapped  individuals.  And  not 
all  have  college  degrees,  either. 

At  a  time  when  our  Nation  is  able  to  en- 
Joy  Its  greatest  prosperity  ever,  when  unem- 
ployment Is  at  a  12-year  low  and  talent  is  In 
premium  demand.  It  Is  tragic  and  wasteful 
to  retain  disabled  workers  on  the  welfare 
rolls  when  they  could  be  on  the  payrolls  and 
tax  rolls. 

The  disabled  don't  ask  any  favors  when 
they  seek  a  place  In  society  as  breadwinners 
and  taxpayers.  Neither  do  they  come  to  us 
untrained,  incompetent,  emotionally  un- 
stable, or  otherwise  unable  to  maintain  them- 
selves In  ttie  work  environment.  They  ask 
only  to  be  hired  on  the  basis  of  what  they 
can  produce. 

If  we  neglect  to  open  the  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity to  them,  we  are  guilty  of  wasting  our 
most  precious  resource — people — and  one  of 


our  great  untapped  sources  of  talent.  Who 
can  say  that  there  is  not  a  blind  Homer  or 
Milton,  a  deaf  Beethoven,  or  a  deaf  Thomas 
Edison  among  them,  if  we  do  not  create  an 
opportunity  for  such  talent  to  come  to  light? 
Our  goal  cannot  be  Just  one  of  finding  a 
Job  for  every  worker,  but  as  President  John- 
son has  said,  It  must  be  one  of  placing  "every 
worker  in  a  Job  where  he  utilizes  his  full  pro- 
ductive potential,  for  his  own  and  for  so- 
ciety's benefit." 

Hike  the  Handicapped?  These  Businessmen 
Have 

J.  M.  Brldgman,  vice  president.  Burroughs 
Corp.:  "We  are  convinced  that  the  employ- 
ment of  the  handicapped  is  not  only  profit- 
able but  in  the  mutual  Interest  of  ernployee 
and  employer.  These  employees  are'  profi- 
cient and  productive,  conscientious  and 
loyal." 

L.  du  Pont  Copeland,  president,  E.  I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.:  "Hiring  the  physi- 
cally handicapped  involves  matching  indi- 
vidual abilities  to  Job  requirements.  In  our 
experience,  any  extra  effort  required  Is  Justi- 
fied for  employer  and  employee  alike." 

Tom  Glllick,  supervisor  of  insurance, 
rughes  Aircraft  Co.:  "We've  found  that  It 
really  doesn't  matter  whether  a  company's 
workers  have  two  legs,  or  one,  or  none.  In- 
surance rates  are  not  Influenced.  In  fact, 
many  Insiu'ance  companies  consider  the 
handicapped  a  better  risk  than  their  able- 
bodied  coworkers." 

E.  T.  Turney,  board  chairman  and  presi- 
dent. Anodyne,  Inc.:  "It's  a  crime  to  waste 
all  this  potential  human  talent,  and  It's  a 
crime  not  to  go  looking  for  It.  There  are  no 
handicapped  people.  There  are  only  human 
beings.    Is  the  man  willing  to  work?" 

The  AFL-CIO  says:  "America's  handi- 
capped workers  are  entitled  to  a  chance  to 
prove  their  merit.  Our  Industries  and  trades 
should  benefit  from  maximum  employment 
of  their  skills.  Handicapped  workers  when 
placed  on  the  right  Job  are  capable  workers — 
productive  and  efficient." 


Symposium  on  Rheumatic  and  Coronary 
Heart  Disease 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

^  OF   KHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  3, 1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 
Addbess  or  Congressman  John  E.  Fooabtt 
at  the  STMPOsroM  ON  Rhettmatic  and  Cob- 
ONART   Heart   Disease,   Spokbobes   bt   Bt. 
Barnabas  Hospital,  New  York  City.  De- 
cember 10.  1966 

Dr.  Bailey  and  honored  guests.  It  was  both 
a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  be  Invited  to 
speak  tonight  before  this  distinguished 
group  of  Internists  and  cardlolog^lsts. 

Today,  and  for  the  next  two  days,  you  will 
be  considering  clinical  problems  posed  by 
rheumatic  and  coronary  heart  disease  and 
discussing  eetablished.  improved,  or  alto- 
gether new  approaches  to  the  prevention, 
diagnosis,  and  clinical  management  of  these 
diseases.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  devel- 
opment and  clinical  evaluation  of  many  of 
the  techniques,  tools,  and  drugs  that  will  be 
covered  here  have  been  aided  to  some  extent 
by  research  grants  awarded  by  the  Federal 
government  to  scientists  and  clinicians  like 
yourselves. 
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In  fact,  some  of  you  may  now  be  grantees 
or  may  have  been  In  the  paat.  But,  whether 
or  not  you  have  ever  received  a  nlcJcel  In 
Federal  support  for  your  own  research  or 
clinical  activities:  yet  all  of  you  have  bene- 
fited directly  or  Indirectly,  from  Federal 
programs  In  support  of  health  research  and 
so  have  your  patients.  The  Increases  In  our 
fund  of  basic  knowledge  and  the  clinical 
advances  that  have  stemmed  from  Federal 
Investments  In  health  research  are  available  t 
to  you  and  are  frequently  used  in  dealing /o 
with  the  health  needs  of  your  patients.  "^ 

And.  by  the  same  token.  It  Is  physicians 
such  as  yourselves  who  are  ultimately  respon- 
sible for  whatever  success  crowns  any  Fed- 
eral program  in  medical  research.  A  new 
heart  valve,  drug,  or  surgical  procedure  devel- 
oped In  the  laboratory — whether  It  be  merely 
a  slight  Improvement  or  a  major  advance — 
becomes  of  consequence  only  when  it  Is  taken 
out  of  the  laboratory  or  medical  library  and 
Into  the  wards  Only  then  does  the  invest- 
ment In  funds  and  effort  expended  In  its  de- 
velopment be^ln  to  pay  dividends  in  the  relief 
of  aufferlne;  or  the  saving  or  prolonging  of 
human  life. 

As  cardiologists  and  Internists,  you  are  key 
participants  in  our  Nation's  battle  against  its 
most  serious  health  problem.  As  caseflnders 
and  diagnosticians,  you  bear  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  detecting  treatable  or  poten- 
tially curable  congenital  or  acquired  heart 
disease  and  for  bringing  the  best  In  current 
methods  of  treatment  an#  rehabilitation  to 
bear  on  cardiovascular  problems  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  on  problems  prevalent  In  both 
large  and  small  communities. 

It  is  a  heavy  responsibility  and  you  have 
borne  it  extremely  well.  That  today,  the 
medical  care  available  to  our  citizens  suf- 
fering from  cardiovascular  disease  Is  second 
to  none  in  the  world  is  largely  your  doing. 

That.  In  providing  medical  care  to  our  citi- 
zens, you  be  provided  with  the  best  diagnos- 
tic, therapeutic,  and  preventive  techniques 
that  research  can  provide  is  a  goal  of  Federal 
programs  of  research  support.  That  there  be 
sufficient  numbers  of  highly  trained  research 
manpower  to  refine  and  Improve  existing 
methods  and  devise  new  ones  and  that  there 
be  sufficient  numbers  cf  highly  trained  clini- 
cians to  utilize  these  techniques  fully  against 
our  Nation's  disease  problems  is  a  goal  of 
Federal  programs  In  research  and  clinical 
training. 

Today,  our  country  commands  more  highly 
skilled  medical  research  manpower  than  ever 
before  In  Its  history.  And,  thanks  In  large 
measure  to  the  heavy  outlay  of  Federal  funds 
for  health  research  and  training,  we  have 
been  able  to  launch  and  sustain  a  research 
assault  of  steadily  Increasing  scope  and  In- 
tensity on  our  Nation's  major  crippling  and 
killing  diseases.  I  am  proud  that  I  have 
been  privileged  to  help  In  mounting  this 
great  offensive 

But  when  did  this  great  effort  a^lnst  the 
killing  and  crlpplina;  diseases  actually  begin 
and  how  did  It  get  started?  I  think  we 
would  have  to  go  back  to  World  War  n. 
Medicine,  as  usual  made  great  advances  In 
that  war:  advances  born  out  of  horror, 
death,  destruction,  and  fear  A  young  Army 
svirceon.  for  example  might  encounter  more 
varied  examples  of  trauma  as  a  result  of  one 
Daf. le  than  In  five  years  of  a  jjeacetime 
residency  and  a  physician  at  a  military  base 
m:ght  ?ee  more  cases  of  rheumatic  fever  in 
^.:ie  year  than  in  a  UXe-time  of  private 
practice 

.\nd  with  the  war  there  was  also  a  great 
need  to  aid  these  battle-pressed  physicians 
w;th  better  drugs,  diagnostic  equipment,  and 
greater  knowledge  on  which  Uj  base  treat- 
ment. This  led.  in  turn,  to  a  change  In  the 
philosophy  concerning  the  proper  role  of  the 
Federal  goverrmient  In  the  support  of  re- 
iCLtrcn  ai'.d  training  In  the  biomedical 
><.-:e:ices 


After  the  war.  many  leaders  In  medicine 
as  well  as  public-spirited  citizens  wondered 
whether  the  great  progress  made  In  the 
exigencies  of  war  could  not  be  carried  over 
into  an  even  more  significant  effort  in  peace- 
time. The  answer  was  obvious.  Such  an 
effort  could  be  made — and  It  was  made. 

As  early  as  1944,  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  has  consolidated  and  revised  exist- 
ing public  health  legislation  and  provided 
he  legislative  basis  for  pnastwar  programs 
of  the  (then)  National  Institute  of  Health. 
Then,  between  1948  and  1950,  an  epoch-mak- 
ing series  of  Acts  authorized  the  creation  of 
six  new  Lnstitutes.  Each  was  charged  with 
establishing  National  programs  of  reseaj'ch 
and  training:  dev€loping  more  effective 
methods  of  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment in  specified  disease  areas:  and  assist- 
ing States  and  local  communities  in  the 
fullest  application  of  these  methods.  In 
effect,  the  goal  was  to  mobilize  our  Nation's 
health  resources  in  massive,  co-ordinated 
attacks  on  its  pressing  health  problems. 

However,  in  developing  these  programs, 
the  enlightened  policies  adopted  by  the 
various  agencies  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice have  also  safegxiarded  the  freedom  and 
Initiative  of  recipient  Investigators  and  in- 
stitutions. Through  review  mechanisms 
permitting  a  cross  section  of  top-flight,  non- 
Federal  scientists  and  public  leaders  to  de- 
termine the  most  effective  use  of  Federal 
funds,  the  Public  Health  Service  has  con- 
sistently received  excellent  returns  on  Its 
health  research  and  training  Investments 
while  also  eliminating  for  the  recipient  of 
Federal  aid  much  of  the  red  tape  which 
many  still  seem  to  think  is  synonymous  with 
Federal  administration. 

But  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  results  of 
these  federally-aided  programs  over  the  past 
years.  It  is  a  fact  that  over  the  past  10-16 
years,  more  has  been  learned  about  the  cardi- 
ovascular system  and  Its  diseases  than  had 
been  learned  In  all  the  pre'vious  years  of 
medical  history.  Enough  has  been  leauTied 
about  the  factors  that  Increase  the  Indi- 
vidual's risk  of  developing  coronary  heart 
disease  to  construct  a  "coronary  profile"  that 
is  now  helping  you  physicians  spot  the  coro- 
nary candidate  early  and  to  Initiate  measures 
to  reduce  his  risk.  Further,  It  is  now  possi- 
ble for  you  to  do  something  about  many  of 
these  risk  factors,  such  as  elevated  blood 
levels  of  cholesterol  and  other  fats,  high 
blood  pressure,  and  others. 

For  example,  elevated  blood  levels  of 
cholesterol  and  other  fatty  substances  can 
now  usually  be  reduced  by  dietary  changes 
or  by  certain  drugs  and  hormones.  High 
blood  preesure  of  all  degrees  of  severity  can 
be  controlled  with  any  of  a  number  of  effec- 
tive drugs  or  combinations  of  drugs.  These 
drugs  have  reduced  by  50  per  cent  the  death 
rates  from  hypertension  over  the  past  decade 
and  have  also  reduced  mortality  from  such 
common  complications  of  hypertension  as 
heart  attacks,  strcAes,  heart  failure  and  kid- 
ney failure. 

Today,  victims  of  heart  attacks  have  a 
much  better  chance  of  riding  out  the  attack, 
recovering  sufficiently  to  return  to  their 
former  occupations  and  activities,  and  en- 
joying many  more  years  of  life  and  health 
than  they  would  have  had  only  10  or  15  years 
ago.  Anticoagulants,  Improved  resuscitation 
measures,  more  effective  drugs  for  counter- 
ing circulatory  crises,  assisted  circulation 
techniques  to  tide  the  heart  over  untu  It  Is 
able  to  assume  Its  circulatory  duties;  all 
these  Increase  the  victim's  chances  for  life. 
And  clot-dlssolvlng  agents,  such  as  Uroki- 
nase (uro-KYN-acey  may  provide  even  more 
effective  means  of  treatment  In  the  near 
future. 

Many  stroke  victims  can  now  be  cured  or 
BUbetantially  improved  by  surgery  to  remove 
or  bypass  clots  or  atherosclerotic  deposits  ob- 
structing blood  flow  to  the  brain.  Others 
are    now    benefiting    from    anticoagulants. 


drugs  that  dilate  cerebral  blood  vessels,  and 
other  forms  of  therapy  not  available  Just  a 
few  years  ago.  Modern  rehabilitation  pro- 
cedures now  help  crippled  stroke  victims 
regain  lost  bodily  function  and  allow  many 
of  them  to  rettirn  to  wco'k  auad  to  lead  more 
useful  lives. 

There  Is  probably  nothing  so  heart-rend- 
ing as  a  child  deprived  of  anything  resem- 
bling a  normal  life,  aJul.Qiien  sentenced  to  an 
early  death  by  congenital ^eart  disease.  For- 
tiaiately,  modern  techfli^ues  of  open -heart 
surgery  can  now  completely  correct  or  pal. 
Hate  most  forms  of  congenital  heart  disease. 
It  has  been  estimated  that,  with  currently 
available  methods  of  surgery,  over  80  percent 
of  the  30,000  or  more  infants  born  in  the 
U.S.  each  year  with  congenital  heart  disease 
could  be  saved. 

Furthermore,  with  currently  available 
methods  of  prevention  and  treatment,  an- 
other scourge  of  the  young — rhemnatlc  fever 
and  rheumatic  heart  disease — could  also  be 
eliminated  as  an  Important  cau«  of  death 
and  disability.  Prompt  and  adequate  treat- 
ment of  strep  infections  can  prevent  most 
rheumatic  fever  attacks.  Even  when  rheu- 
matic fever  does  strike,  crippling  damage  to 
the  heart  can  often  be  avoided  by  vigorous 
treatment  with  steroids  and  other  drugs. 
And  recurrent  attacks  can  often  be  prevented 
by  continuous  treatment  with  penicillin  or 
other  antibiotics.  These  measures,  coupled 
with  Improved  surgical  techniques  for  re- 
pairing or  replacing  heart  valves  damaged  by 
rheumatic  fever,  have  reduced  death  rates 
from  rheumatic  heart  disease  among  chil- 
dren and  young  adults  from  30  per  100,000 
population  to  about  2  per  100.000.  This  year 
alone,  over  300,000  people  are  leading  normal, 
active  lives  who  would  have  died  from  this 
condition  If  the  death  rates  of  a  generation 
ago  had  prevailed. 

An  area  in  which  further  clinical  progress 
Is  most  urgently  needed  Is  coronary  heart 
disease.  Whereas  during  the  past  decade 
mortality  rates  for  most  major  cardiovascu- 
lar diseases  have  decreased,  mortality  from 
coronary  heart  disease  has  continued  to 
climb  in  most  segments  of  the  population. 
However,  with  intensification  of  present  pro- 
grams, hopes  are  high  that  substantial  re- 
ductions In  mortality  from  coronary  heart 
disease  may  be  achieved  In  the  foreseeable 
future. 

A  major  phase  of  this  overall  program  will 
be  an  intensified  effortto  develop  a  depend- 
able, artificial  heart  for  the  total  and  per- 
manent replacement  of  hearts  hopelessly 
damaged  by  disease  or  injury.  Dvu-ing  the 
past  decade,  research  progress  has  been  so 
great  in  this  field  that  development  or  such 
a  device  is  predicted  within  the  fca-eseeable 
future. 

To  achieve  this  goal  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time,  present  Federal  programs  are  be- 
ing supplemented  with  a  diversified  program 
of  grants  and  negotiated  contracts  to  uni- 
versities, engineering  firms,  and  other  ele- 
ments of  private  Industry.  These  will  be 
aimed  at  solving  specific  problems  In  devel- 
oping materials,  pmnp  specifications  and 
designs,  power  sources,  and  control  mech- 
anisms to  be  Incorporated  Into  the  ^nal 
model  for  Installation  in  hiunans.  Also  being 
expanded  is  research  and  development  of 
assisted  circulation  techniques  and  booster 
pumps  to  provide  temporary  support  to  a 
falling  circulation.  This  temporary  respite 
may  enable  the  patient's  damaged  heart  to 
recover  sufficiently  to  resume  business  as 
usual.  Later,  when  artificial  hearts  become 
available,  such  a  pump  could  provide  hearts 
damaged  beyond  recovery  with  enough  cir- 
culatory assistance  to  sustain  the  patient 
unUl  an  artificial  heart  could  be  installed. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  with  certainty 
how  many  American  lives  might  be  saved 
each  year  If  an  artificial  heart  were  available, 
but  estimates  have  ranged  from  60,000  to 
hundreds  of  thousands.    With  stakes  as  high 
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as  this,  can  we  afford  to  proceed  at  less-than- 
maximum  speed  toward  the  attainment  of 
this  goal?  With  the  goal  now  apparently  in 
sight,  dare  we  relax  our  efforts  when  the  cost 
of  each  month's  delay  may  be  coimted  in 
thousands  of  lives  lost  that  might  have  been 
aaved? 

I  think  not,  and  so  do  my  ooUeaguee  in 
Congress.  During  the  House  hearings  this 
year,  the  Immense  potential  and  urgency  of 
this  program  was  underscored  by  the  testi- 
mony of  numerous, distinguished  witnesses, 
many  of  them  scientists  who  have  made 
major  contributions  to  past  and  present 
progress  in  artificial-heart  research.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  provided  an  additioxial  $2.5 
million  for  artificial  heart  research  and  de- 
velopment over  the  amount  originally  re- 
quested by  NHI. 

As  a  result,  during  this  fiscal  year  alone 
NHI  will  spend  nearly  $4  million  on  the 
artificial  heart  program. 

Expensive?  Indeed  it  is;  and,  in  all  prob- 
ability. It  win  get  steadily  more  expensive 
during  the  "big  push"  of  the  next  5-10  years. 
We  do  not  yet  know  how  much  the  develop- 
ment of  the  artificial  heart  will  ultimately 
cost.  But  we  are  convinced  that  the  poten- 
tial return  In  human  lives  more  than  Justi- 
fies any  effort  and  expense  that  may  be  re- 
quired. 

Still  another  major  goal  during  the  next 
five  years  is  an  Intensified  clinical  research 
program  relating  to  the  acute  phase  of  heart 
attacks.  As  you  well  know,  among  patients 
hospitalized  for  acute  heart  attacks,  many 
who  appear  to  have  "hearts  too  good  to  die" 
nevertheless  succumb,  often  to  complications 
that  might  possibly  be  forestalled  or  cor- 
rected by  available  methods.  However,  these 
complications  often  develop  so  swiftly,  I  am 
told,  that  the  patient  may  die  before  any- 
thing can  be  done. 

Evidence  is  accumulating  that  mortality 
among  hospitalized  heart-attack  patients 
may  be  reduced  through  intensive  coronary 
care  units  combining  electronic  monitoring 
of  these  patients  vrtth  full  utilization  of  pres- 
ently available  resuscitation  and  therapeu- 
tic techniques.  Encouraged  by  reports  from 
the  few  units  currently  in  operation,  the 
Public  Health  Service  U  assisting  in  the 
establishment  of  such  units  at  additional 
hospitals  and  clinics.  The  goal  Is  to  deter- 
mine wither  mortality  can  be  reduced  suf- 
ficlentlynto  Justify  and  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  similar  units  in 
medical  centers  throughout  the  country. 

Drug  evaluation  studies  will  also  occupy 
an  Important  place  in  the  heart  program 
(luring  the  next  five  years  or  more.  Two 
large-scale  studies  currently  underway  are 
both  concerned  with  evaluating  the  effec- 
tiveness of  currently  available  therapeutic 
measures  in  reducing  mortality  among  heart- 
attack  victims. 

One  is  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  various 
Upld-lowering  drugs  and  hormones  in  re- 
ducing reciurent  heart  attacks  and  Increas- 
ing longevity  among  men  who  have  sur- 
vived one  or  more  attacks.  This  study  is 
off  to  a  modest  sUrt,  but  present  plans  call 
for  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  study  to 
Include  up  to  55  co-operating  institutions 
and  more  than  8,000  patients  during  the  next 
three  years.  The  other  is  concerned  with 
the  clinical  evaluation  of  Urokinase,  the 
most  promising  clot-dissolving  agent  devel- 
oped thus  far,  against  various  thromboem- 
hoUc  compllcaUons  of  cardiovascular  dis- 
ease. Hopes  are  high  that  Urokinase  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  major  breakthrough  against 
»  number  of  crippling,  often  lethal  compli- 
cations of  atherosclerosU. 

Another  Important  study,  completed  very 
recently,  developed  from  epidemiological  re- 
March  which  suggested  that  the  high-fat, 
nlgh-calorlc  diet  habitually  consumed  by 
most  Americans  la  an  Important  factor  in  the 
«gh  prevalence  of  heart  disease  among  our 


adults  and  that  our  heart-disease  mortality 
might  be  reduced  by  dietary  changes  accept- 
able to  many  Americans. 

The  present  study  sought  to  determine 
whether  more  than  2,000  volunteers  would 
faithfully  adhere  to  a  modified  diet  over  a 
prolonged  period  and  to  determine  Its  effects 
on  plasma  levels  of  cholesterol  ,and  other 
lipids.  It  will  not  tell  us  whether  dietary 
modifications  can  affect  mortality  from  heart 
disease;  but  it  should  tell  us  whether  a  long- 
term,  massive  population  study  that  would  be 
required  to  test  this  hypothesis  Is  likely  to 
Justify  the  enormous  expense  ^d  effort  In- 
volved In  such  an  undertaking.  Thus  the 
findings  may  have  an  Important  bearing 
on  future  PHS  program  planning  In  heart- 
disease  prevention. 

Thtis  far,  the  dividends  resulting  from  the 
heavy  Federal  Investment  In  medical  re- 
search have  been  substantial:  An  enormous 
store  of  basic  knowledge  about  the  cardio- 
vascular system  and  Its  diseases  has  been 
accumulated,  and  an  impressive  array  of 
clinical  advances  have  stemmed  directly 
from  that  knowledge.  But  only  when  this 
knowledge  and  these  clinical  advances  are 
widely  applied  by  men  like  yourselves  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Individual  patients  do  research 
Investments  pay  more  gratifying  dividends 
in  terms  of  human  lives  saved  and  salvaged. 

Last  year,  the  President's  CXsmmlssion  on 
Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke  studied 
the  problems  still  confronting  us  in  these 
three  disease  areas  and  recommended  means 
for  reducing  the  heavy  toll  In  death  and  dis- 
ability presently  exacted  by  these  disorders. 
The  Commission  concluded  that  this  toll 
could  be  substantially  reduced  if  advanced 
diagnostic  and  therapeutic  techniques, 
already  developed  and  clinically  proven,  could 
be  made  more  widely  available  to  our 
citizens. 

The  major  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission for  bringing  this  about  form  the 
basis  for  the  Heart,  Cancer,!  and  Stroke 
Amendments  of  1965.  The  lav(^  authorizes  a 
three-year,  $340  million  program  of  grants 
for  the  planning  and  establishment  of  re- 
gional medical  programs.  These  grants 
would  provide  support  for  cooperative  ar- 
rangements linking  major  medical  schools 
and  their  affiliated  teaching  hospitals  with 
clinical  research  centers,  local  community 
hospitals,  and  practicing  physicians  serving 
that  region. 

The  specific  design  of  regional  plans  and 
programs  would  be  dictated  by  the  relation- 
ships established  among  these  resources. 
However,  such  a  design  might  encompass 
such  aspects  as  coordinated  referral  of 
}>atlents.  Interchange  of  medical  and  research 
{>ersonnel,  programs  of  continuing  educa- 
tion for  physicians,  the  provision  of  advanced 
research  and  clinical  equipment  and  train- 
ing in  Its  use,  and  the  development  and  sup- 
port of  medlcsal  teams  highly  trained  In  the 
latest  techniques  of  dlagnosU  Eind  treatment. 

Orants  will  be  made  for  planning,  fc* 
feasibility  studies,  and  foe  pilot  projects  to 
assess  the  value  of  these  co-OF)erative  re- 
gional arrangements  and  to  provide  a  base  of 
experience  for  further  development  of  the 
over-all  program. 

The  emphasis  throughout  vrtll  be  on  local 
initiative  in  planning  and  developing  pro- 
grams most  suited  to  the  health  needs  and 
health  resources  of  a  particular  region.  The 
success  of  a  regional  program  will  require 
co-operation  of  practicing  physicians,  medi- 
cal center  officials,  hospital  administrators, 
and  representatives  from  local  chapters  of 
appropriate  voluntary  health  agencies.  Each 
grant  applicant,  therefore,  must  deslgivate 
a  group  of  such  representatives  to  advise 
him,  together  with  the  participating  Institu- 
tions, in  formulating  and  implementing 
plans  for  establishing  and  carrying  out  the 
regional  medical  program. 

In  developing  the  over-all  {Mrogram.  the 
Federal    government    will    studiously    avoid 


interfering  with  patternn  or  methods  ot 
financing  patient  care,  with  professional 
practice,  or  with  the  aominlstratlon  of 
hospitals. 

The  impact  of  Federal  programs  foe  re- 
search and  health  on  the  practice  of  medicine 
has  already  been  great;  and,  during  the  years 
to  come.  It  Is  likely  to  be  greater  still.  Fed- 
eral funds  have  help>ed  to  support  the  devel- 
opment of  many  of  the  diagnostic,  preven- 
tive, and  therapeutic  techniques  that  many 
of  you  use  every  day;  they  have  assisted 
In  the  training  of  countless  new  research 
workers  and  clinicians;  and  they  are  helping 
to  provide  this  body  of  highly  trained  scien- 
tific manpower  with  the  wea{)on6  needed  in 
,the  continuing  research  assault  on  our  major 
health  problems. 

You  may  recall  how.  In  the  early  days  of 
World  War  II,  America  served  primarily  as 
the  Arsenal  of  Democracy.  In  a  sense,  today 
we  In  Congress,  through  our  appropriation  of 
public  funds  to  augment  the  contributions 
of  private  health  agencies.  Industry,  and  pri- 
vate citizens,  help  to  supply  the  weapons  for 
the  war  on  disease.  We  do  not  tell  you  how 
to  wage  the  battle.  In  fact,  in  this  area  as 
In  no  other,  the  Congress  relies  on  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  biomedical  scientists  to 
provide  the  direction,  the  formulation  as  well 
as  the  execution  of  Federal  programs. 

During  House  and  Senate  hearings  each 
year,  the  testimony  of  private  citizens,  phy- 
siclans,  eminent  authorities  in  biomedical  re. 
search,  and  directors  and  staff  members  of 
health  and  welfare  agencies  is  collected,  then 
painstakingly  sifted  and  weighed.  On  the 
basis  of  this  counsel,  the  results  of  existing 
programs  are  evaluated,  earlier  programs  may 
be  re-shaped  or  abandoned,  and  new  pro- 
grams formulated  as  the  current  needs  of 
cUnlcal  and  laboratory  research  dictate. 

In  essence,  then,  it  Is  you,  more  than  my 
colleagues  in- the  House  and  in  the  Senate  or 
myself,  that  indicate  the  direction  that  Fed- 
eral programs  in  health  and  research  will 
take.  Our  Job  in  Congress  is  never  to  tell 
you  what  to  do,  but  rather  to  find  out  what 
you  need  in  order  to  do  your  Job,  try  to  sftp- 
ply  it.  then  leave  you  alone  to  get  on  with 
it.  For  only  in  this  way  will  Federal  pro- 
grams In  research  and  health  have  signifi- 
cance In  aiding  you  in  your  life-long  dedica- 
tion to  bettering  the  health  and  welfare  of 
our  people. 


The  William  Black  Medical  Research 
Building:  New  Retonrce  for  Colombia 
Presbyterian 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF    ERODE    IBLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  3, 1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  xemarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 
Thk     Willum     Black     Mkdical     Rxseakcb 

BtrTLDiNc:    New    Resottkce    pos    Colu»«ia 

Peesbttmian 

(Congressman  John  E.  Pocaktt.  dedication, 
William  Black  Medical  Research  Building, 
New  Tork  City,  Jan.  3,  1966) 
I  would  like  to  begin  these  brief  remarks 
by  expressing  my  pleasure  in  being  invited 
to  attend  these  ceremonies,  and  to  offer  my 
congratulations  and  those  of  my  associates 
in    Washington    on    your    accomplishment 
here.     We  share  your  happiness  In  seeing  this 
fine  new  structure,  the  WUllam  Black  Med- 
ical Research  Building,  come  into  being  as 
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or.e  more  strong  base  from  which  our  never- 
ending  flght  against  dlse.ise  and  disability 
will  move  forward 

_Mr  BLick  needs  no  tribute  from  me,  but 
:1  would  like  to  add  my  own  praise  for  his 
open  and  purposeful  generosity  In  this  In- 
■tence.  In  his  desire  to  help  solve  the 
"riddle  of  Parkinson's  disease  and  other 
mysterious  afflictions  of  mankind,"  he  has 
made  available  funds  totaling  over  $5  mil- 
lion for  this  proJect^ — the  largest  single  con- 
tribution by  a  living  person  to  Columbia 
University  In  Its  long  history. 

Mr.  Black  is  a  native  Brooklynlte,  who 
took  his  engineering  degree  at  Columbia  40 
years  ago  and  shortly  thereafter.  In  a  move 
..that  could  have  been  called  "Operation 
B'KJtstrap."  went  Into  business  for  himself. 
Demonstrating  those  qualities  that  were  to 
set  him  apart  as  a  business  executive,  he 
quickly  adopted  the  high  principles  that  have 
since  prevailed  in  his  relations  with  his  em- 
-  ployees  and  built  up  a  multl-mllllon  dollar 
business  from  scratch 

The  sime  principles  are  evident  In  his 
phllanthnjtlc  activities,  whose  benefici- 
aries— In  addition  to  the  University — Include 
the  Parkinson's  Disease  Foundation,  several 
other  N«!v  Y':>rk  City  Ho.spltals,  and  his  home 
town  of  Ne*  Rochelle. 

Mr  Black  Is  one  of  the  new  breed  of 
philanthropists,  who  are  deeply  convinced 
that  to  be  useful,  philanthropy  must  be 
meaningful  .  .  who  would  rather  see  the 
results  -pf  their  good  Intentions  with  their 
o-xn  ejfs  than  to  be  memorialized,  no  mat- 
ter how  dlscree'ly,  after  their  passing.  I 
recall  that  he  has  long  contended  that  too 
much  money  Is  spent  on  unessential  things 
when  "we  Jlon't  have  the  facilities  to  take 
care  of  all  human  suffering." 

This  new  research  facility  will  do  much 
to  help  correct  that  deficiency  and  will  stand 
as  a  monument  to  his  philosophy  of  life  and 
serve  as  a  permanent  reminder  of  the  degree 
to  which  not  only  Columbia,  but  the  main 
body  of  American  rese,\rch  and  medical 
science  Is  Indebted  to  him. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
ctl4  not  note  the  assistance  of  the  major 
foundations,  the  University  Trustees  and 
Trustees  of  Presbyterian  Hospital,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  professional  staff  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  the  many 
other  /rlends  of  Columbia  Presbyterian  who 
faw  Xlt  to  contribute  to  this  most  worthy 
project.  ■ 

Your  new  .scientific  resource  Is  so  attractive 
'  In  appearance  that  one  does  not  initially 
realize  that  It  Is  also  as  modern  and  as  func- 
tional as  the  skills  of  its  designers  could 
make  It  As  one  who  has  not  only  had  some 
experience  placing  one  brick  on  top  of 
another  but  al.'«5  has  served  as  one  of  the 
architects  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  an<!  H'amanlt'.es  Act  of  1965.  passed 
earlier  this  year.  I  caii  say  that  this  builldlng 
enhances  the  charm  of  the  Center's  older 
building!,,  and  yet  deuacts  nothing  from  the 
overall  dignity  of  the  Center's  panorama. 
And  it  m.arks  one  of  the  final  steps  In  a  sentl- 
.Tiental — yet  practical — journey  that  began 
*>rne  6  or  7  years  akj  >  when  the  Medical  Cen- 
ter embiiTked  In  its  long-range  $50  million 
development  pro«ram  Here  we  have  an 
example  of  luban  develr.pmcnt  at  Its  best — 
the  development  of  a  city  within  a  city — and 
I  understand  that  a  faculty  apartment  house 
and  a  new  doctor's  private  practice  building 
are  still  to  come 

But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  coin.  More 
than  bricks  and  mortar,  more  than  gleaming 
flusiruments  and  shining  laboratories,  this 
new  medical  research  bulldlns!  represents  the 
determination  of  your  leaders  to  keep  the 
Center  In  the  vanguard  of  this  country's 
forward  thrust  in  medical  research.'  It  is  a 
physical  representation  of  what  can  be 
achieved  when  dedication  and  competence 
axe  croBs-Dcilllnated 


The  very  quality  of  your  research  scientists 
and  their  work,  your  outstanding  medical 
school,  and  Its  most  able  faculty  are  all  fac- 
tors that  have  made  your  research  program 
so  productive.  In  addition,  as  a  leader  In  the 
field,  the  Center  has  a  responsibility  in  train- 
ing research  personnel  and  In  providing 
lecidershlp  In  research  which  Inevitably  take 
it  into  newly-developing  research  areas. 

It  was  natural  that  much  more  space  In 
which  to  carry  on  this  kind  of  promising  re- 
search and  ref  earch  training  would  be  neces- 
sary. It  was  Imperative  that  It  be  furnished. 
From  my  long  experience  as  Chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  I  can 
almost  sense  the  agonizing  consideration  the 
Trustees  must  have  given  to  the  alternatives 
presented  by  the  possibilities  of  8p>ace  re- 
arrangement, by  renovation  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  existing  laboratories,  and  by  addi- 
tions to  the  present  physical  plant.  I  know, 
from  the  same  source  of  experience,  that 
they  finally  realized  that  the  changing  char- 
acter and  exacting  requirements  of  today's 
medical  research  made  this  new  building 
essential. 

Presbyterian  is  the  largest  voluntary  non- 
profit hospital  in  America,  which  for  all 
practiced  purposes  probably  makes  it  the 
largest  in  the  world.  Prom  its  very  be- 
ginnings, it  has  been  well  In  the  foref;:ont 
of  contemporary  social  and  scientific  ad- 
vancement. For  all  Who  visit  the  Center 
today.  Its  story — almost  a  century  old — Is 
epitomized  on  the  original  tablet  which  ex- 
presses the  purpose  from  which  Presbyte- 
rian's humanitarian  traditions  sprang.  The 
tablet  states  that  the  hospital  exists  "for 
the  poor  of  New  York  without  regard  to  race, 
creed  or  color — supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions." 

In  a  day  when  we  like  to  consider  oiirselves 
enlightened,  many  people  may  have  some 
difficulty  In  grasping  how  revolutionary  this 
Idea  was  when  James  Lenox  and  his  friends 
transcended  the  racial  and  economic  seg- 
regation of  their  time  and  opened  Presby- 
terian to  all  who  might  need  its  assistance. 

It  was  98  years  and  one  day  ago,  on  Jan- 
uary 2,  1868  when  Mr.  Lenox  addressed  a 
circular  letter  to  "such  gentlemen  In  the 
City  as  might  sympathize  with  its  objects," 
proposing  the  establishment  of  the  hospital. 
He  received  such  a  gratifying  response  that 
within  a  month  a  Board  of  Managers  had 
been  named  and  Presbyterian  was  on  Its  way 
to  realization. 

That  year  was  to  see  a  gfreat  deal  more 
than  the  beginnings  of  Presbyterian.  On  the 
national  scene.  President  Johnson,  trying  to 
carry  out  Lincoln's  policies  without  Lin- 
coln's political  skill,  got  Into  trouble  with 
Congress.  The  confilct  cvilmlnated  with 
Johnson's  Impeachment  trial  for  attempting 
to  remove  his  disloyal  Secretary  of  War  in 
defiance  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act.  He 
was  tried  by  the  Senate  which,  after  weeks 
of  charges  and  countercharges,  failed  of 
Impeachment  by  a  single  vote  on  May  26th. 

Pour  days  later,  the  nation  officially  cele- 
brated its  first  Memorial  Day. 

In  1868.  Alva  Edison  Joined  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  beginning  at  21 
an  Inventive  career  that  would  g^aln  him 
more  than  1,000  patents. 

Admiral  Parragut.  who  had  said  "Damji 
the  torpedoes!"  at  the  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay, 
was  leading  his  Eastern  Squadron  on  a  good- 
will tour  of  continental  ports. 

And  Christopher  Sholee  Introduced  the 
first  oommerclal  typewriter. 

There  were  mUeposts  for  Medicine  In  1868, 
too. 

The  Infectiousness  of  tuberculosis  was 
demonstration  by  the  talented  Frenchman, 
Vlllemln,  who  transmitted  the  disease  In 
anUnais. 

Dr.  Neumann  first  described  the  blood- 
forming  role  of  the  bone  marrow. 


And  Julius  Cohnhelm,  the  most  distin- 
guished pupil  of  'Vlrchow  himself,  assumed  a 
professorship  at  Kiel,  beginning  an  lllujnina- 
tlon  of  the  functional  and  experimental 
study  of  disease  that  would  make  him  the 
greatest  experimental  pathologist  of  the  mod- 
ern era.  In  turn,  Cohnhelm  had  brllliaat 
pupils:  Ehrlich,  Nelsser,  and  an  American 
f^  named  William  Welch. 

Here  in  New  York,  Its  organization  com- 
pleted, the  site  donated  and  the  necessary 
funding  assured,  Presbyterian  moved  swlftfly 
ahead  In  the  next  few  years  and,  on  October 
10,  1872,  the  new  hospital  was  formally 
opened.  One  particularly  astute  observer 
sized  It  up  nicely  at  the  time  when  he  said 
that  "in  the  light  of  the  then  existing  condi- 
tions a  high  degree  of  perfection  had  been 
attempted  and  attained." 

In  retrospect,  these  early  days  of  Presby- 
terian are  so  intriguing  that  one  is  tempted 
to  linger  with  them.  The  "First  Medical 
Board,"  for  example,  fairly  bristles  wltli 
names  of  the  outstanding  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  the  day.  But  there  Is  not  time 
today  and  there  are  more  able  historians. 

One  of  these  was  the  eminent  Dr.  D.  Bryon 
Delavan.  Most  Center  people  are  familiar 
with  his  little  volume  on  the  hospital's 
origin;  I  commend  It  to  all  of  you  who  may 
not  have  read  it.  Dr.  Delavan's  sketches  of 
the  giants  who  labored  here  are  minor  mas- 
terpieces of  observation  and  objectivity. 

Presbyterian  Hospital  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity were  among  the  first  institutions  to 
pursue  the  Imaginative  concepts  of  men  like 
Dr.  Abraham  FHexner,  who  envisioned  the 
dynamic  possibilities  of  academic  medicine. 
Some  45  years  ago,  the  two  institutions  con- 
cluded an  agreement  whereby  Presbyterian 
became  a  teaching  hospital  and  the  services 
of  Columbia's  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  became  available  to  its  patients. 

Presbyterian  and  Columbia  were  most 
fortunate  in  their  relationship  -with  men  lUte 
Edward  S.  Harkness,  whose  support  enabled 
the  vision  to  be  realized.  Aware  that  the 
most  efficient  operations  are  only  a  means  to 
an  end — a  means  to  grlve  the  doctor,  the 
teacher,  the  research  scientist,  the  nurse  the 
opportunity  to  do  their  utmost — Mr.  Hark- 
ness formed  a  band  of  true  visionaries  in  the 
1920's  to  devise  a  practical  method  of  Inte- 
grating Presbyterian's  eleven  general  and 
specialized  hospitals,  Institutes  and  clinics 
and    the   Coliunbla    medical   school   Into  a 

single  working  unit a  Medical  Center. 

There  Is  some  minor  controversy  even  today 
as  to  the  origin  of  this  grand  concept,  but 
it  Is  a  matter  of  cold  fact  that  Columbia- 
Presbyterian  was  the  first  to  realize  the  con- 
cept within  a  group  of  buildings  specifically 
designed  for  the  threefold  purpose  of  patient 
care,  teaching,  and  research. 

Since  that  time,  there  have  been  changes 
of  many  kinds.  Yet,  during  all  these  years- 
through  World  War  n  and  the  temporary 
fitful  calm  that  followed — through  the  Ko- 
rean conflict — through  the  cold  war  and  In 
our  present  Involvement  in  southeast  Asia- 
Center  phjrslclans  and  their  associates  have 
continued  to  compile  a  proud  and  significant 
record  of  contributing  to  advances  in  medical 
science,  medical  education,  and  medical  care. 
The  expansion  and  further  development  of 
a  huge  medical  complex  such  as  this  is  al- 
ways an  uphill  struggle.  Today,  the  Medical 
Center  comes  over  the  brow  of  one  of  thoee 
hUls,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  vista  coming  Into  view  Is  a  most  promis- 
ing one.  For.  In  the  scheme  of  things  to 
come,  the  new  William  Black  Medical  Re- 
search Building  will  provide  much  critically- 
needed  space  for  Important  medical  research. 
This  is  as  It  should  be.  After  World  War  n 
there  was  a  tremendous  surge  in  research 
support — support  that  continues  to  grow 
with  each  passing  year.  But  only  In  the  la*»* 
ten  years  has  there  been  any  clear  empha^ 
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In  1956,  page  after  page  of  testimony  be- 
fore our  Congressional  committees  over- 
whelmingly confirmed  the  conviction  that 
vas  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  some  of  us 
at  the  time — that  expansion  of  facilities  was 
essential  to  any  further  growth  of  otir  na- 
tional research  effort.  As  a  result.  Congress 
passed  the  Health  Research  Facilities  Act 
that  year,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
quality  and  capacity  of  our  research  environ- 
ment, and  provided  matching  funds  for  con- 
struction  In  both  public  and  non-profit  in- 
stitutions. 

The  results  of  this  program  have  been  most 
gratifying.  The  latest  available  figures  Indi- 
cate that  In  Its  first  eight  and  a  half  years 
of  existence,  it  has  made  1,263  grants  total- 
ing approximately  $320  million.  The  value 
of  the  "matching  funds"  conc^t  is  apparent 
when  one  learns  that  the  overall  cost  of  the 
research  laboratories  financed  In  part  by 
PHS  grants  is  more  than  $800  million,  and 
the  total  cost  of  the  buildings  containing 
these  laboratories  and  other  facilities  exceeds 
11.5  billion. 

One  of  the  many  key  health  measures 
passed  by  the  first  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress extended  the  life  of  this  fruitful  pro- 
gram for  another  three  years,  and  authorized 
-  -ubstantial  increase  In  Its  appropriation. 
.sage  of  this  Act  was  particularly  satlsfy- 
liig  at  a  time  when  expansion  of  physical 
plant  for  research  is  so  urgently  needed 
throuEhout  the  nation. 

All  of  which  is  central  to  our  ceremonies 
here  today.  By  providing  a  suitable  area 
In  which  your  dedicated  scientists  can  per- 
form their  research  unimpeded,  who  can  tell 
what  impetus  may  be  given  to  the  solution 
of  some  of  the  many  problems  that  face  us 
today  In  oiir  efforts  to  prolong  the  lives  and 
maintain  the  health  of  our  citizens. 

There  must  be  no  slackening  of  pace  In  this 
effort.  The  89th  Congress  having  established 
Itself  as  the  "Health  Congress,"  certainly  In- 
tends that  there  be  no  slackening  of  the  pace. 
More  key  health  measures  were  enacted  in 
the  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress  than 
in  both  sessions  of  any  Congress  In  the 
past  decade.  All  of  these  measures — pro- 
grams for  strengthening  our  supplies  of 
trained  manpower  In  medicine  and  profes- 
sions related  to  health.  Medicare,  the  com- 
munity mental  health  programs,  the  Ap- 
palachla  regional  program,  the  regional  pro- 
grams for  heart  disease,  cancer  and  strolpe, 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  sunendments, 
the  strengthening  of  manpower  resources 
through  assistance  to  both  the  schools  and 
their  needy  students — had  the  active  sup- 
port of  a  public-spirited  Congress.  All  of 
this  we  in  Congress  have  been  enabled  to 
do  because  of  one  thing:  the  express  will 
of  our  people.  These  steps  have  been  taken 
with  a  full  realization  of  what  this  nation 
could  afford — in  relation  to  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  and  international  commit- 
ments— to  preserve  and  enhance  the  streng^ 
of  Its  people. 

I  am  frankly  concerned  at  the  stories  I 
hear  about  the  possibility  of  a  curtailment 
of  progressive  programs  for  our  people  be- 
cause of  an  increasing  commitment  In  the 
International  area.  If  we  must  cut  back  on 
domestic  spending  I  would  suggest  that  It 
'>e  done  in  some  areas  other  than  medical 
research,  where  our  programs  have  been  built 
on  a  very  solid  base  of  support  for  facilities — 
such  as  this  one— for  projects,  and  most  Im- 
portant for  the  training  of  fresh  scientific 
manpower.  Any  cutback  In  the  rate  of  com- 
mitment to  this  war  on  disease  will  have 
wrlous  longterm  effect  on  the  strength  of 
this  Nation. 

In  this  age  of  commitment,  I  am  com- 
mitted to  the  pledge  I  have  made  to  the 
American  people  to  do  all  in  my  power  to 
»««  to  It  that  our  citizens  are  not  denied  the 
»«tlng  opportunities  for  a  longer,  happier, 
•ad  more  productive  life. 


I  know  that  this  conmiltment  has  the  sup- 
port of  this  audience  and  Informed  citizens 
throughout  the  country.  I  need  not  ask 
your  continued  support;  I  will  simply  try 
to  continue  to  refiect  It. 


Percy  John  "PJ."  Trevethan 


cxn- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KEN  W.  DYAL 

or    CALirOKKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF,  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3. 1966 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  at 
the  Washington  Hilton,  hundreds  of  civic 
and  government  leaders  met  to  honor 
Percy  John  "P.J."  Trevethan.  the  execu- 
tive vice  president,  for  his  40  years  of  de- 
voted service  to  the  cause  of  helping 
handicapped  people.  Dr.  Trevethan, 
widely  known  among  his  friends  and  as- 
sociates as  "P.J.,"  started  his  distin- 
guished career  in  1926  when  he  became 
an  executive  trainee  in  the  Morgan  Me- 
morial Goodwill  Industries,  the  mother 
of  Goodwill,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  under  the 
leadership  of  its  founder,  Dr.  Edgar  J. 
Helms.  He  served  then  as  director  of 
the  GoodwlD  Industries  section  of  the 
Morgan  Memorial  program  until  1946. 
In  that  year.  Dr.  Trevethan  left  Morgan 
Memorial  to  join  the  national  staff  of 
Goodwill  Industries  of  America  as  as- 
sistant executive  director,  and  in  1948 
became  the  executive. 

In  the  course  of  these  years,  he  has 
made  thousands  of  appearances,  thou- 
sands of  speeches,  many  trips  and  world- 
wide tours  and  visits  on  behalf  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  to  help  the  handi- 
capped. He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  field 
of  sheltered  workshops.  He  has  served 
on  dozens  of  boards  and  advisoiT  com- 
mittees of  organizations  in  the  field  of  re- 
habilitation. He  has  also  received  many 
honors.  Including  the  highest  awards  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped,  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults. 

Society  owes  a  great  debt  to  Dr. 
Trevethan,  who  sis  much  as  any  man  took 
the  problem  of  the  handicapped  out  of 
the  Dark  Ages  attitude  toward  giving 
these  people  normal,  useful  lives.  The 
insignia  of  Goodwill-r-Good  Willie  in  his 
fsist  moving  wheelchair — is  well  known 
throughout  the  Nation. 

There  are  now  131  Goodwill  outlets  in 
the  United  States  and  27  of  them  in 
foreign  lands.  "Not  charity  but  a 
chance"  has  motivated  his  leadership. 
He  expressed  great  concern  at  his  retire- 
ment dinner  concerning  the  22  to  25  mil- 
lion persons  in  the  United  States  who  are 
on  the  handicapped  list. 

In  June  of  1966  Dr.  Trevethan  will  re- 
tire from  his  present  position  to  becwne 
a  distinguished  emeritus  leader  In  the 
field  of  rehabilitation. 

The  Goodwill  Industries  of  America 
has  an  outstanding  record  of  helping  peo- 
ple to  help  themselves. 


His  service  was  eulogized  by  Dr.  Frank 
H.  Krusen  of  the  People  to  People  Com- 
mittee for  the  Handicapped  and  Mr. 
Harold  Russell — of  "The  Best  Years  of 
Our  Life"  fame — now  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped. 

This  compassionate  friend  of  thou- 
sands of  handicapped  people  expressed 
gratitude  to  the  devoted  men  and  women 
who  give  so  many  hours  of  volunteer 
service  to  the  handicapped.  We  who 
gathered  to  honor  Dr.  Trevethan  are 
grateful  that  the  Goodwill  program  has 
now  spread  from  the  United  States  into 
many  foreign  nations.  My  district  has 
a  number  of  the  Goodwill  outlets  and  Dr. 
Trevethan  has  visited  many  times  in  our 
area.  Goodwill  does  give  the  handi- 
capped of  this  Nation  an  opportunity  to 
become  useful  citizens. 


MacGregor  Legitlatiye  Quettioiuiaire 
ResulU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HUN.  CLARK  MactiREGOR 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3, 1966 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
results  of  my  1966  legislative  quesUon- 
nalre  have  now  been  tabulated.  The 
popular  response  gives  a  true  indication 
of  public  opinion  in  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  Minnesota  on  important 
public  issues. 

With  the  dedicated  help  of  many  vol- 
unteers, I  prepared  and  mailed  a  copy 
of  the  questionnaire  to  each  of  approxi- 
mately 130,000  homes.  The  returns  were 
gratifying  in  that  18.421  people— a  re- 
sponse of  over  14  percent — gave  me  the 
benefit  of  their  opinions.  Many  re- 
sfwndents.  in  addition  to  checking  "yes" 
and  "no"  answers,  added  comments 
which  have  been  of  real  value  to  me  in 
providing  representation  to  the  residents 
of  suburban  and  rural  Hennepin  and 
Anoka  Coimties, 

The  test  of  successful  representative 
government  is  an  Informed,  concerned, 
and  alert  citizenry.  I  am  proud  to  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  questionnaire 
project  in  1966,  as  in  past  years,  proves 
that  the  people  of  my  area  In  Minnesota 
meet  this  test. 

Following  are  the  results  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire: 

Thx  1966  Leoislativk  Questionnairk,  Clabk 
MacGrkkjr,  Third  District,  Minnrbota 

1.  Do  you  regard  ovu-  overall  effort  In  south- 
east Asia  to  be  vital  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States?  Yes,  79  percent;  no,  14  per- 
cent; undecided  or  no  answer,  7  percent. 

2.  Do  you  support  the  U.S.  objective  of 
fighting  "for  the  prtnciple  of  self -determina- 
tion" '  and  the  cause  of  individual  freedom 
In  South  Vietnam?  Yes,  78  percent;  no,  16 
percent;  undecided  or  no  answer,  7  percent. 

3.  Uo  you  approve  of  the  tactics  employed 
to  date  to  accomplish  this  objective?     Yes, 


'  Quoted  from  the  President's  State  of  the 
Union  message  of  Jan.  12,  1966. 
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39  percent;  no,  46  percent,  undecided  or  no 
answer,  15  percent. 

4.  Would  you  tavor  a  Cuba-type  "quaran- 
tine" or  peaceful  blockade  to  stop  the  now 
oi  Communist  weapons  into  Uae  North  Viet- 
namese port  of  Haiphong?  Yes.  74  percent: 
no,  15  percent;  undecided  or  no  answer,  11 
percent 

5  Do  you  favor  International  arbitration 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict  under  United  Nation* 
auspices'  Ye«,  62  percent;  no,  26  percent; 
undecided  or  no  answer    12  percent 

6.  Section  14ib)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
permits  States  to  prohibit  union  shop  coja- 
tracts  Should  it  be  repealed^  Yes,  18  |>er- 
cent,  no,  75  percent  undecided  or  no  answer. 
7  percent. 

7  Do  y-'U  favor  "a  constitutional  amend- 
ment extending  the  term"  of  U,S  Representa- 
ti'.'es  "to  4  years  concurrent  with  that  of 
the  President ■'•  ■  Yes,  43  percent;  no,  49  per- 
cent,  undecided  or   no  answer,  8  percent. 

8,  Do  you  favor  the  recommendation  that 
Congress  "mate  it  possible  to  expand  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  the  Soviet  Union:"  '  Yes.  52  per- 
cent; no,  34  percent,  undecided  or  no  answer, 
14  percent. 

9  Do  you  believe  that  Congress  abould  cre- 
ate a  new  Cabinet-level  Department  of 
Transportation':'  Yes.  34  percent;  no.  47  per- 
cent;  undecided  or  no  answer,  19  percent, 

10  Should  Congress  vote  to  spend  an  addi- 
tional »80  million  now  to  construct  and 
fllght-tes*  a  new  2  000-mlle-per-hour  sujier- 
sonlc  transport  airplane?  Yes,  31  percent; 
no,  53  percent;  undecided  or  no  answer,  16 
percent 

11.  President  Johnson  has  spoken  of  an 
urgent  need  for  foreign  aid  directed  toward 
education  health,  and  population  growth: 
Do  you  favor  a  program  "to  dedicate  $1  bil- 
lion to  these  efforts' '  ■  Yes,  32  percent;  no. 
56  percent,  undecided  or  no  answer.  12  per- 
cent. 

12.  Do  you  favor  increased  spending  by 
the  Federal  Government ^n  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  water  and  air  pollution?  Yes. 
77  percent  no.  17  percent;  undecided  or  no 
answer,  6  percent 

13.  Should  the  Congress  vote  to  authorize 
and  to  spend  the  money  "not  only  to  con- 
tinue but  to  speed  up  the  war  on  poverty?"  ' 
Yes.  20  percent;  no.  89  percent;  undecided 
or  no  answer,  11  percent. 

14  Do  you  feel  that*  the  executive  branch 
In  W;ishington  is  providing  adequate  factual 
information  to  Congress  and  to  the  .\n-.erlcan 
people?  Yes,  15  percent;  no,  70  percent;  un- 
decided or  no  answer,  15  perjj^t 

15.  Do  you  favor  President  J(.)hnson'8  »2.3 
billion  program  to  "rebuild  entire  sections 
and  neighborhoods"  '  In  some  of  our  urban 
areas'"  Yes  21  percent,  no  68  percent;  un- 
decided  or   no   answer,    11    percent. 

16.  Do  you  favor  measures  to  broaden  po- 
litical participation  "through  added  tax  In- 
centive, to  stimulate  small  contributions  to 
the  party  and  to  the  candidate"  •  of  a  per- 
son's choice?  Yes,  35  percent;  no,  50  per- 
cent; undecided  or  no  answer    15  percent. 


War  on  Slnmi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    KXW    TOSX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3,  1966 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of*  the  major  goals  of  the 
Great  Society  Is  the  ellmlriRtion  of  pov- 
erty and  the  eradication  of  slum  areaa 
In  the  United  States.    Our  Oovernment. 


'  Quoted  from  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  message  of  Jan    12,  li)66 


not  only  in  recent  years,  but  throughout 
our  history,  has  sought  to  provide  the 
best  possible  housing  for  all  of  our  citi- 
zens, regardless  of  differences  in  race, 
creed,  and  economic  status. 

And  we  are  making  tremendous  in- 
roads in  this  important  and  extremely 
difficult  undertaking.  Indeed,  the  suc- 
cessf  ul«partnershlp  between  Government 
and  private  sponsors  and  developers, 
working  side  by  side  in  the  field  of  urban 
renewal,  has  in  no  small  way  aided  our 
"war  on  slums."  Urban  renewal  projects 
have  brought  new  and  Improved  housing 
to  thousands  of  Americans  throughout 
the  Nation  and  have  bolstered  the  well- 
being  and  economic  growth  of  hundreds 
of  communities. 

The  role  of  the  urban  developer  in  this 
area  has  been  both  significant  and  in- 
valuable. Unlike  private  residential  con- 
struction, urban  renewal  planning  must 
take  into  consideration  the  economic, 
cultural  and  sociological  character  of  a 
particular  area.  The  lives  of  thousands 
of  Americans  are  altered  in  some  way 
by  every  urban  renewal  program  under- 
taken. It  is  therefore  the  responsibility 
of  the  urban  developer  to  make  certain 
they  are  altered  for  the  better — that  the'v 
urban  renewsil  project  provides  better 
housing  for  these  people,  adds  to  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  community  by  elimi- 
nating existing  slums  and  produces.  In 
Its  place,  a  development  that  will  be  a 
credit  to  the  community  suid  an  incen- 
tive for  all  who  live  there. 

One  urban  developer  whose  knowledge 
of  building  and  whose  dedication  to  the 
highest  principles  of  urban  renewal  has 
been  responsible  for  bringing  thousands 
of  Americans  a  better  place  to  live  and  a 
better  way  of  life  Is  8.  Pierre  Bonan. 
Engaged  In  urban  development  since 
1947.*  Mr,  Bonan  Is  presently  engsiged  in 
the  development  of  more  than  $200  mil- 
lion worth  of  urban  renewal  projects  in 
the  UrUted  States. 

Most  important,  the  high  standards 
and  ethics  which  he  continues  to  bring 
■  to  this  Industry  are  setting  an  example 
for  all  in  the  field  to  follow.  His  devel- 
opments—the $17  million  University 
Towers  apartment  and  shopping  center 
in  New  Haven.  Conn.;  the  $70  million 
West  Eiid  apartment  project  in  Boston; 
the  $12  million  section  of  Philadelphia's 
"Society  Hill";  the  86-acre  $100  million 
commercitU.  industrial,  and  residential 
development  in  Stamford,  Conn.;  and 
many  others,  have  become  renewal 
showcases. 

Today,  Mr.  Bonan  is  one  of  several 
sponsors  engaged  in  one  of  the  most  am- 
bitious and  important  urban  renewal 
developments  in  this  country — the  $23.4 
million  Cadman  Plaza  housing  .redevel- 
opment in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  The  develop- 
ment, now  under  construction,  replaces 
86  different  structures,  most  of  them 
substandard.  In  their  place  will  rise  co- 
operative apartments  for  980  families, 
surrounded  by  parks,  plazas,  shopping 
facilities,  ample  parking,  schools,  houses 
of  worship,  and  transit  facilities. 

It  Is  hoped  that  this  beautifully  con- 
structed, attractively  designed  develop- 
ment will  not  only  rejuvenate  the  Brook- 
lyn Heights  section  of  BrookljTi,  but  will 
lead     the    way     for    similar     projects 


throughout  the  borougl:  and  New  York 
City.  If  it  does.  It  will  signal  the  begin- 
ning of  a  major  victory  in  the  "war  on 
slums"  not  only  In  New  York,  but  in  all 
the  major  urban  centers  throughout  the 
Nation,  where  similar  projects  are  so 
desperately  needed. 

Bom  in  New  York  City,  where  he  re- 
ceived degrees  from  Columbia  College 
and  Broc*lyn  Law  School,  Mr.  Bonan 
served  with  the  Pacific  Fleet  in  World 
War  II,  before  returning  hcxne  and  en- 
tering: the  construction  field.  Sensing 
the  great  need  for  providing  all  citizens, 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  economic 
standing,  with  decent  housing,  he  soon 
entered  the  urban  development  field,  and 
has  been  engaged  in  this  work  ever  since, 

Mr.  Bonan  is  to  be  commended  for  of- 
fering his  unselfish  principles,  knowl- 
edge, and  dedication  to  this  Important 
imdertaking,  which  has  provided  thou- 
sands of  Americans  with  better  housing 
and  has  greatly  aided  this  country's  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development. 


Federal  Le^^iilaHon  and  Opportunities  for 

Developing  Pfoerams  for  the  Mentally 
Retarded 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or    RHODE    ISLAifD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Ticesday.  May  3,  1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  In  the  Concressional 
Record,  I  include  the  following  speech: 
P'EDERAi.  Legislation  and  OppoRxuNmEs  rot 

Developing  Programs  roR  the  Mxntallt 

Retarded 
(Institute  on  Mental  Retardation,  Sheraton 

Blltmore   Hotel,    Providence.   January  17, 

1966) 

I  approach  this  discussion  with  a  great 
feeling  of  mixed  emotions — not  for  the 
reason  that  some  may  8USF)ect;  but  because 
it  Is  quite  likely  that  except  for  the  wisdom, 
the  faith,  the  courage,  and  the  conviction 
of  one  man,  none  of  us  would  be  privileged 
to  gather  here  to  evaluate  the  current  state 
of  our  progress  against  mental  retardation 
and  other  health  and  social  problems.  With- 
out the  Inspiration  and  encouragement  of 
that  one  man,  I.  more  lllcely  than  not,  would 
never  have  developed  a  deep  and  lasting  In- 
terest In  the  problems  of  the  mentally 
retarded. 

I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the  late  J. 
Arthur  Trudeau.  It  Is  still  quite  difficult 
for  me  to  grasp  the  finality  of  his  departure 
t>ecause  he  himself  was  so  vital  and  greaUT 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  others.  And 
It  Is  for  that  reason.  I  suppose,  that  whst 
J.  Arthur  Trudeau  did  here  In  Rhode  Island 
to  stir  interest  and  action  on  behalf  of  the 
mentally  retarded  and  what  he  did  on  the 
national  scene  will  serve  as  a  living  memorlsl 
to  his  good  works. 

And  we  come  to  this  point  in  our  progres' 
not  only  inspired  by  the  works  of  J.  Arthu: 
Trudeau  but  sharply  mindful  of  the  tre- 
mendous opportunities  for  service  to  our  fel- 
low man  that  await  us.  Therefore.  I  would 
like  to  turn  back  a  bit  In  history  to  review 
some  of  the  progress  we  have  made,  and 
then  I  would  like  to  chronicle  the  great  op- 
portunities that  He  before  us. 
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I  well  recall  that  evening  in  1954  when  I 
was  Invited  to  attend  a  meeting  of  Rhode 
Island  parents  of  retarded  children.  Theee 
parents  were  trying — alone  and  unaided — to 
meet  a  problem  they  shared  In  c(»ninon. 
United  by  the  tragic  affliction  visited  upon 
their  children,  they  were  determined  to  do 
something  about  mental  retardation — and  to 
see  that  something  was  done.  It  was  an 
inspiration  to  me  to  attend  that  meeting, 
and  I  returned  to  Washington  with  the  con- 
viction that  something  should  and  could  be 
done  to  help  these  distracted  parents. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  ten  years 
ago,  when  I  succeeded  in  getting  the  first 
Federal  research  funds  for  research  In  men- 
Ul  retardation — J750.0O0  In  funds  unre- 
quested  by  the  President — mental  retarda- 
tion was  hardly  recognized  as  a  national 
problem.  Mental  retardation  was  considered 
hopeless;  and  so  It  was  feared,  and  its  victims 
were  shut  away  from  public  sight  and  we 
didn't  even  have  a  clear  Idea  how  many  chil- 
dren were  afflicted. 

Today,  we  know  that  it  la  the  No.  1  health 
problem  among  children,  afflicting  1,000  times 
as  many  children  as  were  polio  victims  be- 
fore the  development  of  the  Salk  vaccine. 

Today,  we  have  Federal  research  programs 
of  considerable  dimensions:  from  the  orig- 
inal $750,000  Investment,  built  upon  by  the 
Congress  and  further  encouraged  by  the  late 
President  Kennedy,  we  have  now  advanced  to 
the  point  where  a  total  of  120  million  dollars 
was  appropriated  last  year  for  this  research. 
Today,  we  have  research  accomplish- 
ments we  can  show  as  a  result  of  this  re- 
search effort — the  screening  for  PKX7.  for 
example — and  scientists  are  developing  tests 
designed  to  screen  Infante  for  20  diseases 
like  PKU  that  cause  mental  retardation  In 
children. 

And  today,  we  have  Federal  support  for  a 
variety  of  programs  whose  primary  purpose 
U  to.  combat  mental  retardation  In  our  citi- 
zenry all  across  this  nation,  in  dty  and  vil- 
lage and  hamlet. 

I  have   been   using   the    term — "today" 

in  the  figurative  sense,  but  I  can  say  in  the 
literal  sense  that  I  have  just  returned  from 
Puerto  Rico  where  I  took  part  In  the  official 
transfer  of  land  to  the  Federal  government 
where  addlUonal  work  will  be  done  on  the 
normal  as  well  as  abnormal  condlUons  of 
newborn  and  growing  children. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  the  fact  that, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  I 
parUcipated  In  the  actions  of  the  88th  and 
the  89th  Congress  which  gave  absolutely  un- 
precedented support  and  funds  to  aid  In  the 
unending  fight  against  mental  retardation. 
First,  let  me  menUon  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965.  This  Jaw  authorizes 
money  to  aid  In  the  training  of  professional 
personnel  to  care  for  handicapped  children 
including  the  retarded.  It  also  provides  for 
project  grante  which  wlU  benefit  children 
01  low  Income  families. 

Projects  funded  under  thU  law  will  in- 
clude those  for  screening,  diagnosis,  preven- 
nve  services,  treatment,  corrections  of  de- 
lects, and  aftercare,  both  medical  and  denUl, 
lor  those  covered.  No  doubt  many  retarded 
cWldren  and  their  famlUes  will  benefit  from 
wis  section  of  the  law. 

r.!!!!?^'^^^'  *^*  ^«°^  Retardation  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Construc- 
Hon  Act  Amendments  of  1965  has  special  Aa. 
nlfl^nce  to  mental  retardaUon. 
fZ^  '."*  provides  continued  funding  for 
chlldr^  !.  ?^  ^acbers  of  handicapped 
ion  n?',  ^1^  ^"^  research  and  demonT^ 
«on  projects  related  to  special  education 
iAirh°!L  fj  amends  one  passed  In  1963 
S^  to^^  ""^  ^°^  fellowships  and  tralnee- 
ha^i.o  ^°  teachers  of  retarded  and  other 
Sh^P^  children.  Under  this  y^-, 
^^^^l^^'  the  program  for  tratn^J 
«*caer8  has  been  extended  three  additional 


years  beyond  June  30.  1966 — ihe  end  of  xht 
1903  law's  authorization. 

ThaX  1983  law  began  a  new  naUonai  mental 
health  program.  It  was  followed  by  the  150 
million  doUstf  Federal  assistance  program  for 
the  construction  of  commuiUty  mental 
health  centers,  along  with  a  program  to 
assist  the  mentally  retarded. 

And  that  was  followed  last  year  with  the 
225  million  dollar  Federal  assistance  program 
to  allow  for  help  In  stalling  community 
mental  health  centers. 

Comprehensive  planning,  aided  over  a 
two-year  period  by  8.4  million  dollars  In 
Federal  matching  funds,  has  t>een  completed 
by  all  of  the  60  States.  They  are  now  sub- 
mitting their  final  reports  on  planning  ac- 
tivities to  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health. 

To  participate  In  the  program  for  con- 
struction assistance,  each  of  the  States  had 
to  formulate  a  centers  plan  consistent  with 
Its  comprehensive  plan. 

Despite  the  administrative  dlfflcultles  at 
SUte  levels  In  proceeding  with  both  a  com- 
prehensive plan  and  a  centers  construction 
plan  at  the  same  time — despite  these  dlfflcul- 
tles, great  progress  has  been  made. 

Indeed,  a  national  mental  health  program 
Is  well  underway.  A  total  of  15  State  center 
plans  have  been  approved  and  10  additional 
plans  are  In  various  stages  of  processing  by 
the  National  liwtltute  of  Mental  Health.  So 
far.  a  total  of  nine  Individual  center  con- 
struction grants  have  been  made. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  pM-lvlleged  to 
take  part  In  the  passage  of  legislation  to 
open  up  the  doors  for  the  mentally  111  all 
across  this  country.  And,  naturally,  as  a 
citizen  of  Rhode  Island.  I  like  to  think  of  my 
work  as  contributing  to  the  betterment  of 
life  for  Rhode  Islanders  afflicted  with  mental 
disease. 

On  most  occasions,  residents  of  our  many 
States  appeal  to  Washington  for  i^ore  Fed- 
eral assistance.  When  these  pleas  are  justi- 
fied— and  they  often  are — these  State  resi- 
dents usually  say  that  they  are  doing  their 
fair  share — now  what  does  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment Intend  to  do? 

I  believe  that  no  one  can  deny  that,  here, 
the  reverse  Is  true.  As  a  member  oi  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  there 
Is  no  doubt  that  the  Federal  government  Is 
doing  Its  fair  share,  Surely ,  with  State 
cooperation  and  local  Interest,  we  are  ready 
now  to  enter  a  new  age — not  just  for  the 
mentally  retarded  but  for  all  of  the  mentally 

Let  me  dte  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  of  1963.  which  was  designed  to 
stimulate  the  States  to  take  steps  to  help 
themselves. 

Under  the  legislation,  Federal  funds  will 
provide  one-third  to  two-thirds  ol  a  center's 
construction  coet,  depending  upon  the 
State's  populaUon,  the  extent  of  its  mentol 
health  problem  and  its  financial  situation. 

The  Act  reqiUres  that  each  State  prepare 
a  plan  for  the  lue  or  Its  aUotted  funds.  To 
be  suooeaaful,  the  State's  plan  must  reflect 
the  development  or  plans  by  Indlvldutd  coci- 
munltles  for  participation  In  the  program. 

Rhode  Island  has  not  yet  developed  a  prac- 
tlcaJ  plan  for  action  for  participating  in  the 
Federal  program  for  connnunlty  mental 
health  centers.  But  I  am  told  that  a  plan 
for  centers  wUI  probably  be  submitted  with- 
in the  month  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental    Health. 

As  I  have  said,  tiie  urgency  and  preeein^ 
need  were  so  great  In  the  United  State«  that 
comprehensive  planning  and  centers  plan- 
ning were  celled  for  at  the  same  time.  Ad- 
mittedly, this  Is  a  difficult,  double  assign- 
ment for  the  States.  But  let  me  eay  here 
and  now  that  It  was  the  latent  of  the  Con- 
grees,  based  on  the  beet  profewlonal  advice 
In  the  Natloo.  to  modify  dnunatioaUy  the 
conditions  under  which  the  ment«my  ill  are 


treated.  This  means  a  change  In  tije  type  of 
facility,  a  change  In  the  surroundings  and 
environment.  And  moet  Important,  a  change 
from  the  large.  Impo-aonal,  and  retnote 
institution, 

Rhode  Island  wae  allotted  50,000  doUara 
In  matching  funds  for  the  first  full  year  of 
comprehensive  planning,  but  the  planning 
prooeae  was  slow  in  getting  under  way.  aiut 
more  than  31.000  dollars  of  the  50,000  doUaie 
had  to  be  returned  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment unexpended, 

Rhode  Island  U  In  danger  of  having  the 
same  thing  happen  to  the  funds  that  have 
been  appropriated  for  the  construction  of 
mental  health  centers.  A  total  of  35  million 
dollan  was  appropriated  for  use  natlcmally 
during  fiscal  1966 — but,  knowing  that  such 
programs  take  time  to  develop,  the  Congreee 
made  the  funds  available  for  a  period  of  two 
consecutive  years, 

Rhode  Island's  allocated  1965  share  wa« 
156.014  dollars  and  our  matching  percentage 
Is  approximately  50  percent.  Thus,  to  build 
a  comprehensive  community  mental  health 
center  In  Rhode  Island,  the  State  and  com- 
munity would  need  to  provide  only  half  the 
cost, 

I  fully  understand  that  planning  takes 
time;  but  It  U  Indeed  regretUble  that  Rhode 
Island  has  not  succeeded  In  using  these  Fed- 
eral funds. 

The  construction  program  as  authorized 
m  the  Centers  Act  U  to  cover  three  years  and, 
just  as  for  the  first  year,  each  year's  funds 
will  be  available  for  two  years.  Already  the 
1966  funds  have  been  appropriated  and 
Rhode  Island's  allocated  share  Is  226.930  dol- 
lars. 

Specific  recommendations  regarding 
sources,  methods  and  levels  of  financing  a 
mental  health  program  to  take  advantage  of 
Rhode  Island  opportunities  In  this  area  have 
still  to  be  provided. 

In  the  area  of  mental  retardation,  the  Gov- 
ernor's Advisory  Council  on  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Issued  a  report  last  September  which 
was  called  "The  Rhode  Island  Plan  for  Men- 
tal  RetardaUon."  Based  upon  a  year  of  ex- 
tensive  research,  this  Is  a  reasonable  and 
progressive  plan  for  an  attack  upon  mental 
retardation  In  Rhode  Island. 

The  thirty-seven  recommendations  of  that 
plan  were  based  upon  Intensive  deliberation 
and  I  would  like  to  add  my  personal  support 
and  endorsement  to  each  of  its  recommenda- 
tions concerning  research,  prevention  clun- 
eal services,  education  and  rehabilitation  law 
and  pubUc  awareness,  and  coordination'  It 
seems  to  me  that  thu  plan  should  serve  as 
a  guideline  for  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
In  fulfilling  its  obligations  to  Its  menUlly 
retarded  citizens.  But,  as  the  report  Itself 
concluded— if  i  recaU  the  words  correctly— 
"The  ultimate  value  of  the  plan  will  depend 
upon  its  Implementation," 

I  beUeve  that  the  parents  of  retarded  chil- 
dren here  In  Rhode  Island  have  been  carry- 
ing the  burden  for  the  State  far  too  long 
For  the  paet  15  years  or  so— through  the  ef- 
fort* of  parents  and  some  of  theU-  friends— 
I  have  seen  Rhode  Island's  pre-school  pro- 
grams, workshops  and  other  programs  for 
the  retarded  being  conducted  In  basements 
of  churches,  abandoned  schools,  and  fire- 
housee  and  in  rented  quarters. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  propose  a  large  bond 
referendum— in  this  session  of  the  general 
assembly- to  carry  out  new  construction  for 
all  these  programs  at  the  community  level 
A  referendum  would— 1  am  sure— be  received 
favorably  by  the  people  and  wtiuld  provide 
the  funds  to  match  Fe<ieral  afad  posslblv 
private  grants. 

I  know  that  right  now  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  has  available  200.000  dollars  in  Fed- 
eral funds  which  must  be  matched— on  a 
50-50  basis— with  private  money  for  Just  such 
construction.  Again,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment  Is  ready  to  do  Ite  part  In  this  great 
work. 
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In  the  mear.tinie  I  am  Informed  that 
tr.f.-e  ;s  a  propfDsai  to  include  572,000  dol- 
;.irs  :n  Rhode  Island's  1965-1966  budget  to 
underwrite  the  operating  cosie  of  the  Office 
of  Merr.i:  Retardation,  to  implement  day 
c,ir»  centers  In  rented  quarters,  to  support 
a  ha!f-»-ay  house,  for  research,  and  for  other 
p\.rpo,se6  I  understand  that  the  Rhode 
Isi.md  Association  'or  Retarded  Children  la 
j^iving  Its  strong  support  for  this  budget  re- 
quest. All  the  evidence  Indlcatea  that  this 
Is  a  "must"  If  the  program  Is  ,to  get  started, 
and   I   hope   It   will   be    favorably   considered 

In  addition  I  know  that  the  Rhode  Island 
Association  for  Retarded  Children  Is  support- 
:ag  the  State  Board  of  Education  request 
rjr  1,000,000  dollars  for  support  at  the  local 
-evei  of  educational  programs  for  all  handi- 
capped children.  As  I  understand  It,  this 
amount  Is  needed  to  carry  out  the  Board  of 
Eci'ica'iwn  5  formula  for  reimbursement  of 
I'lij  pc.'cen:  i..'  the  cost  for  educating  handl- 
,ippe:!  c'lildren,  over  and  above  the  normal 
per  pupil  cost  While  the  Stat£  Law  and 
.-^'ate  Board  of  Education  rules  and  regula- 
:  oris  for  the  educationally  handicapped  are 
rn,andatory  on  the  local  community,  the 
1  DijO  0<)0  doil.ars  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
speeding  up  the  program  and  easing  the  bur- 
den on  the  local  community 

I  Icnow  that  1,000,000  dollars  is  a  lot  of 
money  I  know  that  in  discussing  all  of  these 
programs  we  are  talking  about  a  lot  of  dol- 
lars But  In  the  last  analysis  I  believe  that 
an  attitude  of  concern  for  retarded  children 
and  adults — for  the  mentally  111  generally — 
Is  the  most  important  factor. 

This  concern  ^'ae  expressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent hist  week  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
mes-sa^e  when  he  said  ,  .  ,  "I  am  here  to 
recommend  that  you  ,  ,  bring  the  most 
urgent  decencle,=  to  nil  Americans  There 
are  men  who  cry  t^iat  we  must  sacrlflce.  Let 
tis  rather  ask  them,  who  will  they  sacrlflce? 
Will  they  sacrifice  the  children  who 
seek  learning'  ,  the  sick  who  need  care? 
Let  no  one  think  that  the  unfortunate  and 
the  oppressed  of  this  land  sit  stifled  and  alone 
m  their  hope  tonight.  Hundreds  of  their 
servants  and  their  protectiTrs  sit  before  me 
tonight  In  this  great  Chamber  .  .  ." 

I  am  thankful  that  I  have  the  privilege  of 
being  among  those  referred  to  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  am  equally  thankful  that  I  have 
good  people  like  you  who  are  also  concerned 
with    the   unfortunate   and   the  oppressed. 

None  of  the  Federal  programs  in  any  of 
these  areas  will  be  Implemented  at  the  State 
level — m  Rhode  Island  or  anywhere  else — 
unless  there  is  an  understanding — a  real 
understajiding  of — the  problems  of  the  men- 
tally 111, 

We  here  tonight  must  carry  on  without 
the  assistance  of  one  who  was  outstandingly 
concerned  about  his  fellow  man — J.  .\rthur 
Trudeau  I  cannot  close  without  paying  a 
last  respect  to  his  pioneering  work  In  this 
field  so  close  to  all  of  us  here  today.  His  re- 
sources we  have  lost:  his  vision — and  all 
that  he  started  so  well — we  must  carry  on. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3,  1966 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  few  days  I  have  spoken  of  the 
concern  that  livestock  producers  and 
grain  growers  have  registered  with  re- 
spect to  actions  of  our  Secretary  against 
A^culture  and  the  President  to  depress 


farm  prices.  I  pointed  out  that  these 
actions  were  very  unfair  and  discrimina- 
tory because  it  is  apparent  that  a  rise 
In  farm  prices  was  singled  out  as  the 
chief  cause  of  the  inflationary  spiral  in 
the  cost  of  living.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth,  and  fanners 
everywhere  are  very  resentful  of  this 
charge.  t 

As  I  pointed  out  the  other  day,  40 
Members  of  the  House  sent  a  telegram 
to  the  President  detailing  the  actions  and 
directives  to  various .  departments  of 
Gkjvernment  to  bring  down  farm  prices. 
This  complaint  to  the  President  was  sent 
last  Friday — it  must  have  struck  home 
because  according  to  today's  Washing- 
ton Post,  the  Secretary  against  Agricul- 
ture yesterday  recommended  to  the  De- 
fense Department  a  resumption  of  pur- 
chases of  ham  and  bacon  and  other  pork 
products  to  feed  the  troops.  It  was  only 
a  couple  of  months  ago  that  Mr.  Free- 
man had  requested  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  cut  purchases  of  these  products 
by  50  percent  in  order  to  bring  down  the 
price  of  hogs. 

Also,  our  Secretary  against  Agriculture 
insisted  that  farm  prices  are  not  in- 
flationary— according  to  the  Washington 
Post  article.  What  a  sudden  reversal  of 
positioa  because  in  March  he  Intimated 
that  he  took  pleasure  in  announcing  a 
decline  in  farm  prices  and  that  they 
would  continue  to  decline  during  the 
months  ahead. 

Further  evidence  that  our  telegram  to 
the  President  was  on  the  mark  is  a 
report  that  on  Saturday,  the  day  after 
the  telegram  was  sent,  there  was  a  high 
level  meeting  held  by  thte  Vice  President, 
the  Secretary  against  Agriculture,  the 
Under  Secretary  against  Agriculture, 
Mr.  Schnittker,  and  others  at  the  request 
of  the  President  to  consider  what  to  do 
next.  Now  it  seems  apparent  that  our 
Secretary  against  Agriculture  has  been 
told  "Whoa,  back  up."  I  might  add,  "Be 
♦careful  Mr.  Secretary,  your  slip  is 
showing." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
wire  which  was  sent  to  the  President  and 
a  copy  of  the  Washington  Post  article 
dated  May  4.  1966.  "Freeman  Urges 
Pentagon  To  Reconsider  Buying  Cuts": 
Tke  Pkxsidknt, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Your  recent  actions  directed  at  American 
farmers  and  ranchers  taken  through  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  FYeeman,  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Connor,  and  Mr.  Oardner  Ackley 
have  done  and  will  do  little  to  lower  con- 
siuner  food  prices,  but  will  Insure  flnsincial 
hardship  for  many  farm  families. 

Over  the  years  attempts  to  bolster  farm 
prices  have  led  to  large  and  coetly  farm  pro- 
grams. Now  that  farm  prices  have  risen 
somewhat,  you  act  to  undermine  the  very 
thing  we  seek.  The  actions  you  have  or- 
dered taken:  ' 

1.  Dump)ed  huge  quantities  of  Govern- 
ment-held stocks  of  wheat,  corn,  and  grain 
sorghum  at  cut-rate  prices  In  order  to  fcwce 
compliance  with  the  wheat  and  feed  grain 
programs  and  to  overezpand  Uvestock  pro- 
ductions, 

2.  Initiated  an  Incentive  program  for  soy- 
beans In  order  to  create  a  surplus  and  force 
down  market  prices. 

3.  Ordered  an  increase  in  the  import  quota 
for  cheddfkT  cheeses. 


4.  Ordered  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
substitute  margarine  for  butter  and  Initi- 
ated a  margarine  purchase  program  for  relief 
donations  In  place  of  butter. 

5.  Ordered  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
cut  the  use  of  pork  by  one-half,  and  author- 
ized the  purchase  of  meat  In  foreign  coun- 
tries for  our  military  establishments  abroad. 

6.  Directed  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  limit  the  exports  of  cattle  hides  and  skins. 

7.  Made  large  payments  to  cotton  textile 
manufacturers  to  offset  a  part  of  the  market 
price  for  cotton,  but  let  them  Increase  prices 
of  textile  goods. 

These  actions  will  directly  lower  prices 
to  farmers,  but  will  not  result  in  slgnl&cant- 
ly  lower  consumer  prices.  Depressing  farm 
prices  only  worsens  the  farmer's  already 
tight  cost-price  squeeze.  No  effective  Gov- 
ernment action  is  taken  to  curb  the  increas- 
ing coet  of  items  farmers  must  buy  to 
produce  our  food. 

Mr.  President,  this  policy  is  totally  dis- 
criminatory against  an  Important  segment 
of  our  economy  gravely  Injuring  a  $42  bil- 
lion industry. 

Joe  SKUBITZ,  ANcmR  Nel,skn,  Bob  Dolc, 
Catherinz:  May.  Durwood  G.  Haix, 
H.  R.  Gross,  Albert  Qtris,  Charles  M. 
Teagxte,  George  Hansen,  E.  Ross 
Adaik,  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr.,  James 
B,    Dtt.    Chester    Mize,    John    Asa- 

BROCK. 

Gerald  Ford,  Leslie  Arends,  Melvin  R. 
Laird,  John  Byrnes,  E.  A.  Cedeebebc, 
Glenn  Cdnningham,  Ralph  Harvey, 
Garner  E.  Shriver,  John  Anderson, 
Mark  Andrews,  Don  Clausen,  Glenn 
R.  Davis,  Rogers  Morton. 

Charles  Halleck,  Prank  Bow,  Page 
Belcher,  Odin  Langen,  Delbert 
Latta,  Ben  Reitel,  E,  Y.  Berry.  Paul 

PiNDLEY,    LaTTRENCE    BtTRTON,    JAMES   P. 

Battin,    Dave    Martin,    Robert   Ells- 
worth, Richard  Roudebosh. 

[From  the  Washington   (D.C)    Post,  May  4, 

1966] 
Pork  Pboducts  Cited  i  Freeman  TTrges  Penta- 
gon To  Reconsider  BtTYiNO  Cuts 
(By  Eric  Went  worth) 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvlUe  L.  Free- 
man, in  an  apparent  move  to  disperse  polit- 
ical storm  clouds  over  the  Farm  Belt,  recom- 
mended yesterday  that  the  Pentagon  con- 
sider buying  more  ham,  bacon,  and  other 
pork  products. 

Earlier  In  the  day,  on  television.  Freeman 
Insisted  that  farm  prices  are  not  Inflationary 
and  that  the  Johnson  administration  is  not 
trying  to  "put  a  Ud"  on  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  Insisted,  the  administration  "hag 
been  trying  to  firm  and  to  strengthen  farm 
prices." 

BtrrlNG     CUT     CRITICIZED 

A  Pentagon  directive  in  mid-February  that 
purchase  of  most  {wrk  products  for  UJ8. 
troop  feeding  be  trimmed  at  least  50  percent 
for  6  months  to  ease  pressure  of  several 
grievances  among  farmers  who  claim  the 
administration  is  fighting  Inflation  at  the  ex- 
pense of  farm  profits. 

In  his  "Dear  Bob"  letter  yesterday  to  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara,  Free- 
man said  hog  prices  have  declined  about  20 
percent  from  January's  high  levels  "and  pork 
prices  are  also  down."  Though  these  prices 
may  show  seasonal  Increases  In  the  next  2 
to  3  months,  he  continued,  "We  expect  that 
prices  later  this  year  will  be  below  current 
levels." 

ALSO  crrEs  rRurrs 

Freeman  also  told  McNamara  that  "large 
supplies"  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  likely 
this  year  and  that  he  would  have  some  rec- 
ommendations on  what  to  buy  later  when 
more  details  are  available.  His  letter  said 
nothing  about  expected  prices  for  butter  or 
other  dairy  products,  however.    The  Pent*- 
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gon  slashed  its  butter  purchases  when  prices 
rose. 

On  NBC's  "Today"  show  yesterday  mcwn- 
Ing,  Freeman  said  the  Pentagon  was  "react- 
ing like  the  prudent  housewife"  when  it  cut 
back  pork  and  butter  purchases.  His  De- 
partment has  advised  the  military  for  years 
on  food  buying. 

OETENDS  INCOME  RXCORD 

Freeman  Insisted  the  record  of  rising  farm 
income  will  help  freshman  Democrats  from 
the  Farm  Belt  retain  their  congressional 
seats  come  November  despite  "a  lot  of  dem- 
agoguery."  At  the  same  time,  he  said  that 
while  farm  prices  have  "strengthened  mod- 
erately," they  are  soil  "far  below  what  they 
ought  to  be  In  relation  to  the  rest  of  our 
economy." 

Meanwhile  the  criticism  continued.  House 
GOP  Whip  Leslie  C.  Arends,  of  niinols, 
charged  that  Freeman's  role  In  administra- 
tion steps  tp  control  farm  prices  proves  the 
Secretary  "sacrifices  our  fanners  on  the  altar 
of  political  expediency." 

Freeman  met  last  Saturday  with  Vice  Pres- 
ident Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and  others  ac- 
cording to  one  report  the  Secretary  was  urged 
by  some  present  to  actively  opf>06e  White 
House  antl-lnflatlon  warriors  who  seek  to  roll 
back  farm  prices.  Administration  sF>okesmen 
called  it  a  routine  meeting,  one  of  a  series 
requested  by  President  Johnson,  and  vigor- 
ously denied  that  it  was  a  secret  strategy 
session  to  dlsciiss  countering  White  House 
policymakers. 


Association  for  Mental  Health 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or   RHODE   ISLAND 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3, 1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following: 

Remarks   of   U.S.    Representative   John   E. 

Pogabty  at  Rhode  Island  Association  rem 

Mental  Health  Dinnis,  Chapin  Hospital, 

Thursday,    DiCember    9,    1965,    at   7    p.m. 

It  is  always  fi  pleasure  for  me  to  address 
such  a  group  as  this,  but  tonight  I  feel  I 
must  forgo  pleasure  for  duty,  and  forsake 
enjoyment  for  the  necessity  of  looking  at 
stark  facts.  I  Intend  to  use  harsh  words 
because  1  believe  the  time  has  come  for  harsh 
words — and  action. 

A  new  day  has  dawned  for  the  mentally 
111  and  mentally  retarded  In  the  United 
States. 

Unfortunately,  the  full  light  of  this  dawn 
has  yet  to  reach  Rhode  Island's  mentally 
disabled. 

Two  years  ago  this  fall.  In  response  to  the 
eloquent  plea  from  the  late  President  John 
P,  Kennedy,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  and  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of 
1963,  Inaugurating  a  new  national  mental 
health  program. 

This  legislation  put  Into  motion  many 
activities  which,  like  a  set  of  gears,  are 
enmeshed — with  the  proper  functioning  of 
each  dependent  upon  all  the  others. 

First  there  came  the  process  of  compre- 
hensive planning  by  the  States  for  the 
mental  health  needs  of  all  their  citizens. 

Then  came  the  $150  mUllon  Federal  as- 
sistance program  for  the  construction  of 
community  mental  health  centers,  along 
with  the  program  for  providing  for  the 
menuily  retarded. 


This  year  came  the  $235  mUlion  Federal 
assistance  program  to  allow  for  help  In 
staffing  community  mental   health   centers. 

Comprehensive  planning,  aided  over  a 
two-year  period  by  $8,4  million  In  Federal 
matching  funds,  has  been  completed  by  all 
of  the  60  States.  They  are  now  submitting 
their  final  reports  on  planning  activities  to 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

To  participate  In  the  program  for  con- 
struction assistance,  each  of  the  States  had 
to  formulate  a  centers  plan  consistent  with 
Its  comprehensive  plan. 

I  realize  it  was  something  of  an  admin- 
istrative hardship  for  each  State  to  proceed 
with  both  Its  comprehensive  plan  and  Its 
centers  construction  plan  at  the  same  time. 
Ideally,  this  latter  would  have  evolved  from 
the  comprehensive  plan;  but  the  need  was — 
and  Is — so  urgent,  so  pressing,  that  they  were 
thought  to  be  equally  essential  and  they 
were  carried  out  simultaneously. 

The  national  meMal  health  program  is 
now  well  underway ^^  A  total  of  15  State 
center  plans  have  been  approved  and  10 
others  are  In  various  stages  of  processing  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
So  far,  a  total  of  nine  Individual  center  con- 
struction grants  have  been  made. 

Now,  where  In  all  this  does  Rhode  Island 
stand? 

First  let  me  say  that  I  take  great  pride 
In  the  fact  that  as  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives I  participated  In  the  actions  of 
the  88th  and  89th  Congresses  to  enact  these 
laws. 

My  pride  Is  based,  to  an  extent,  on  the 
enormous  steps  the  laws  have  enabled  us 
to  take  m  aiding  all  In  this  country  who 
need  mental  health  assistance.  But  the  pride 
Is  based  also  on  the  fact  that  what  I  have 
done  I  did  as  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  for  the  betterment  of  my  fellow  Rhode 
Islanders. 

Thus,  I  think  you  can  understand  my  dis- 
appointment when  I  say  that  my  own  State 
stands  near  the  bottom  of  the  list  when  It 
comes  to  taking  advantage  of  these  oppor- 
tunities. 

This  disappointment  is  Intensified  by  the 
realization  that,  especially  In  this  instance, 
the  lack  of  action  Is  not  at  the  Federal  level. 
On  most  occasions,  ets  you  know,  the  plea 
comes  from  State  residents  who  say  they  are 
doing  their  share,  or  more,  and  what  does 
the  Federal  Government  Intend  to  <i<AL 

Here,  Just  the  reverse  Is  true.  I  oaKe  to 
you  as  a  member  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  to  sey  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  provided  its  share — what 
do  you  in  Rhode  Island  plan  to  do? 

This  legislation,  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  of  1963,  was  designed  as 
a  stimulus.  We  In  Congress  had  no  inten- 
tion of  supplanting  local  or  State  programs 
with  Federal  programs.  We  deliberately  left 
it  up  to  the  States  to  take  the  next  steps 
for  themselves. 

Under  the  legislation.  Federal  funds  will 
provide  one-third  to  twro-thirds  of  a  center's 
construction  cost,  depending  upon  the  State's 
population,  the  extent  of  iu  mental  health 
problem  and  its  financial  situation.  But  this 
money  is  only  enough  to  interest  commu- 
.nlties  and  States  in  attempting  to  find  ctddl- 
tlonal  methods  of  financing. 

The  Act's  regulations  require  that  each 
State  prepare  a  plan  for  the  use  of  its  al- 
lotted funds.  To  be  successful  the  State's 
plan  must  reflect  the  development  of  plans 
by  individual  communities  for  participation 
In  the  p>rogram. 

As  I  see  It,  through  this  system  of  plan- 
ning, we  are  for  once,  at  least,  coming  up 
with  true  cooperation  between  the  Federal 
Government  on  the  one  hand  and  the  States 
and  their  communities  on  the  other 

My  disappointment  with  Rhode  Island's 
progress — or  lack  of  It — Is  actually  difficult 
to  describe,  tor  I  know  there  are  many  indi- 


vidual programs  across  our  State  that  are 
actively  Involved  In  providing  treatment 
resources  for  both  the  mentally  lU  and  the 
mentally  retarded. 

A  comprehensive  mental  health  plan  for 
Rhode  Island  has  been  completed.  This  plan 
recommends  a  permanent  Governor's  coun- 
cil on  mental  health  with  full-time  profes- 
sional and  clerical  staff.  The  plan  empha- 
sizes the  distinctive  features  of  Rhode  Is- 
land i  its  small  geographic  size  and  the  com- 
paratively easy  geographical  accessibiUty  to 
mental  health  services  developed  within  otu 
State. 

Because  of  these  features,  Rhode  Island  Is 
In  the  unique  position  of  being  able  to  estab- 
Ush  specialized  units  providing  centralized 
services  for  the  entire  State.  For  example. 
Rhode  Island  would  need  one  specialized 
unit  for  autistic  children.  However,  the 
State  would  also  need  a  number  of  different 
locations  to  meet  its  responsibilities  for  baalo 
mental  health  services. 

This  plan,  however,  has  not  yet  led  to  a 
practical  plan  of  action  for  participation  In 
the  Federal  program  for  commtmlty  mental 
health  centers.  While  I  understand  that  a 
plan  for  centers  Is  In  process  and  wUl  prob- 
ably be  submitted  within  the  month,  I 
cannot  understand  why  Rhode  Island  was 
not  in  the  fcH-efront  of  this  national  move- 
ment. 

Look  at  the  States  whose  centers  plans 
have  already  been  approved — New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Florida, 
Ohio,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri.  Louisiana, 
Colorado,  California,  Washington,  South 
Carolina  and  Oregon.  Why  should  not 
Rhode  Island  be  at  or  near  the  head  of  the 
Ust? 

As  I  have  said  the  urgency  and  the  press- 
ing need  were  so  great  In  the  United  States 
that  comprehensive  planning  and  canters 
planning  were  called  fc^  at  the  same  time. 
But  this  has  not  occurred  In  Rhode  Island: 
and  not  only  that,  neither  planning  process 
In  our  State  has  kept  to  the  projected  time- 
table. 

As  an  example,  our  State  was  allotted 
(60,000  In  matching  funds  for  the  first  full 
year  of  comprehensive  planning,  but  the 
planning  process  was  slow  In  getting  under- 
way and  more  than  (31,000  of  the  (50.000  had 
to  be  returned  to  the  Federal  Government 
unexpended.     ^ 

We  are  In  danger  of  having  the  same  thing 
happen  to  the  funds  that  have  been  appro- 
priated for  the  construction  of  mental  health 
centers.  A  total  of  (35  million  weis  appro- 
priated for  use  nationally  during  fiscal  1965 — 
but,  knowing  that  such  programs  take  time 
to  develop,  the  Congress  made  the  funds 
available  for  a  period  of  two  consecutive 
years. 

Rhode  Island's  allocated  1965  share  was 
(156,014  and  our  matching  percentage  Is  ap- 
proximately 60  percent.  TTms,  to  buUd  a 
comprehensive  community  mental  health 
center  in  Rhode  Island,  the  State  and  com- 
munity would  need  provide  only  half  the 
cost. 

But  the  process  does  take  time:  an  appli- 
cation for  funds  cannot  be  developed  over- 
night. We  have  only  a  little  more  than  six 
months  now  until  the  first  funds  will  be  lost 
to  us.  A  year  and  a  half  has  parsed  since 
this  money  first  became  avaUable.  Why  have 
we  not  succeeded  in  tislng  It? 

The  construction  program  as  authorized  in  ' 
the  Centers  Act  is  to  cover  three  years  and, 
just  as  for  the  first  year,  each  year's  funds 
will  be  available  for  two  years.  Already  the 
1966  funds  have  been  appropriated  and  our 
allocated  share  is  (225.920, 

But  specific  recommendations  regarding 
sources,  methods  and  levels  of  financing  a 
mental  health  program  to  take  stdvantage  of 
our  opportunities  in  this  area  are  lacking 
altogether  in  the  Rhode  Island  comprehen- 
sive plan.  These  must  be  provided — and 
soon — by  the  responsible  State  officials. 
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The  pian  does  recommend  the  development 
of  a  model  mental  health  law  for  Rhode 
Island  to  be  submitted  to  the  general  aa- 
sembly  at  Its  1966  session  This.  too.  must 
be  done  Rhode  Island  cannot  continue  to 
lag  behind  the  25  other  States  that  have 
already  enacted  such  legislation. 

The  Governor's  council  on  mental  health 
hius  recommended  an  extensive  program  for 
expanding  mental  health  facilities  In  Rhode 
Island  The  council's  report  also  called  for 
the  establishment  of  several  new  institutions. 

According  to  the  council  an  estimated 
86.000  persons  In  the  State  were  in  nee<l  of 
.<iome  forn'.  of  psychiatric  care  In  1960,  and 
the  council's  prediction  was  that  the  number 
could  increase  to  94.200  by  1970.  Last  year, 
approximately  32,800  person.^  were  treated  In 
Rhode  Island 

Although  the  council  has  not  estimated 
specifically  the  cost  of  such  an  expanded  pro- 
gram, it  did  say' that  a  great  deal  of  money 
would  be  Involved  But  a  great  deel  of 
money  is  available  to  us,  if  we  will  only  use 
It  The  Government  has  told  us  It  IB  ready 
and  willing  to  match  our  funds — dollar  for 
dollar  m  the  construction  of  mental  health 
centers — and  it  asts  only  a  g\iarttntee  In  the 
form  of  a  viable  State  plan  In  rettirn  for  this 
money 

To  be  eligible  for  these  funds,  a«  most  of 
you  know,  a  center  must  offer  at  least  what 
are  called  the  five  essential  mental  health 
servl'^es:  Inpatient  treatment,  outpatient 
treatment,  partial  hospitalization,  emergency 
services  and  consultation  and  education 
services  These  criteria  for  centers  are  far 
from  unreasonable — an  emotionally  dis- 
turbed person  should  be  able  to  expect  to 
find  !U-h  services  available  to  him,  and  cloee 
to  his  home 

Further  amendments  to  the  Centers  Act 
that  were  enacte<l  this  year  to  provide  staff- 
ing assistance  can  help  pav  for  the  personnel 
providing  these  services  during  the  flrst  51 
month.s  of  a  center's  operation  And  what  U 
even  more  important,  this  staffliig  assistance 
Is  available  to  center  program.-i  that  do  not 
need  to  build  new  lacilities;  programs  are 
eligible  for  .issLstaiice  for  any  new  service 
that  they  add  that  had  not  been  provided 
before 

Here  again,  the  Federal  fund.s  are  not  to 
be  used  to  lessen  the  responsibility  of  the 
State  or  the  community  "They  will  be  avail- 
able on  a  declining  basis  as  the  center  de- 
velops its  own   financial   resources 

in  the  area  of  mental  retardation,  the  sltna- 
tlon  Is  somewhat  t)ctter:  a  mental  retarda- 
tion f  tcilities  plan  for  Rhode  Isliund  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Public  Health  Service. 
And  this  plan  projects  13  facilities  for  com- 
munities m  the  State,  baaed  on  a  division  of 
Rhode  Island  Into  four  regions. 

But  you,  as  members  of  the  Rhixie  Island 
Association  for  Mental  Health,  know  that 
plans  are  nothing  without  execution.  As 
members  of  one  of  the  oldest  mental  health 
associations  In  America,  you  are  aware  that 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  be  the  mm- 
plete  rich  uncle  in  providing  for  our  State's 
needs — nor  would  you  want  it  to  be — &nd 
you  are  aware  that  your  volunteer  action 
cannot   be  the  full   action    either 

One  of  Rhode  Island's  greatest  needs — 
perhaps  her  greatest  need  — is  for  informed, 
interested  leaders  who  can  recognlee  oppor- 
tunity and   seize  it 

We  have  had  such  opportunities  In  the 
p  lat.  but  the  truth  is  that  we  have  simply 
not  taker,  adequate  care  of  our  mentally  111 
and  inentaily  retarded  fellows  We  have  not 
taken  care  of  our  disturbed  children.  We 
have  not  taken  care  of  our  troubled  adoies- » 
cents  We  have  often  ignored  mertiUv  re-' 
tarded  children  We  have  not  takei.  care  of 
the  aging  citizens  whoee  mental  health  may 
be  falling  We  have  done  less  than  our  beet 
for  those  with  problems  of  alcoholism,  of 
suicide,  of  drug  addiction 

Of  course.  Rhode  Island  Is  a  small  State.^ 
but    the    problems    of    mental    Illness    and 


mental  retardation  are  proportionately  no 
smaller  In  Rhode  Island  than  In  any  other 
State.  Prankly,  I  can  see  no  excuse  for  the 
lack  of  action  that  has  typified  Rhode  Island 
during  the  two  years  since  passage  of  the 
1063  legislation. 

Otir  goals  are  clear.  Of  this,  we  can  have 
no  doubt,  John  F,  Kennedy  did  not  exclude 
Rhode  Island  when  he  sent  his  message  on 
mental  illness  and  mental  retardation  to  the 
Ckjngress  In  February  of  1963.    He  said: 

"This  situation  has  been  tolerated  far  too 
long." 

In  fact,  as  he  continued  in  the  message, 
his  words  could  be  used  then — as  they  can 
today — as  a  speclflc  Indictment  of  Rhode 
Island. 

The  situation  "has  troubled  our  national 
conscience — "  he  said  " — but  only  as  a  prob- 
lem unpleasant  to  mention,  easy  to  po«tix>ne, 
and  despairing  of  solution." 

In  Rhode  Island  today  we  can  no  longer 
accept  the  unpleasantness  of  otir  situation 
as  a  reeuK>n  for  keeping  quiet  about  the 
mentally  affilcted. 

In  Rhode  Island  today  we  cannot  p>oetpone 
action  simply  because  It  Is  easy  to  do  so. 

In  Rhode  Island  today  we  cannot  despair  of 
a  solution — for  we  have  the  tools  to  fashion 
a  solution.  We  have  only  to  make  use  of 
thoee  tools. 

I  cannot  stand  by,  watching  the  other 
States  move  ahead  of  Rhode  Island.  I  can- 
not allow  my  State  to  remain  out  of  step  In 
this  National  march  against  the  afflictions 
of  mental  Illness  and  mental  retardation. 

Unfortunately,  the  persons  who  suffer  from 
these  afflictions  are  tmable  to  band  together 
to  demand  the  Improvements,  the  assistance, 
the  compassion  they  must  have. 

We  must  give  voice  to  thoee  demands  for 
them.  And  I  feel  very  strongly  that  this 
should  be  the  primary  task  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Association  for  Mental  Health. 

You  and  I  together  must  make  our  Rhode 
Island  leaders  realize  that  they  have  not 
exercised  the  use  of  our  modem  knowledge, 
our  modem  prosperity,  oxir  modern  benefits 
either  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  these  mal- 
adies or  to  take  enlightened  and  htimane 
care  of  the  persons  who  are  suffering  from 
them. 

We  are  falling  behind  In  Rhode  Island. 
The  qualities  of  leadership  that  will  put  us 
in  our  rightful  place  among  aU  the  States  are^ 
vitally  needed  today.  My  fervent  hope  Is 
that  we  shall  soon  see  these  qualities  in 
action. 

And  my  firm  resolve  is  to  continue  my  fight 
until  that  hope  Is  realized.  I  urge  you  to 
Join  with  me. 


The  Cinco  it  Mayo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or  CAUroBNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3.  1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Clnco  de  Mayo,  or  5th  of  May.  Is  a  date 
revered  by  the  Mexican  people.  On  that 
day  in  1862,  a  gallant  band  of  Mexican 
patriots  defeated  a  numerically  superior 
French  force  at  the  town  of  Puebla  and 
momentarily  thwarted  the  greedy  de- 
signs of  Napoleon  ^I  upon  their  home- 
land. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  Mexican  history 
in  the  ISth  century  in  order  to  under- 
stand more  fully  the  significance  of  the 
battle  of  Puebla.  After  emancipation 
-from  Spanish  control  In  1822,  Mexico  ex- 


perienced many  difficulties.  Changes  of 
government  were  often  accompanied  by 
bloodshed  and  violence.  Several  Euro- 
pean nations  continued  to  cast  greedy 
glances  upon  the  struggling  young  na- 
tion. 

In  the  early  1860*s  Benito  Juarez  was 
able  to  establish  a  liberal  government. 
Yet  domestic  turmoil  accentuated  the 
financial  difficulties  of  his  government, 
which,  along  with  other  confiscatory 
measures  at  home,  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge the  foreign  debts  contracted  by  its 
predecessors.  This,  plus  claims  for  com- 
pensation of  damage  incurred  during  the 
Mexican  civil  strife,  gave  an  easy  pretext 
for  intervention. 

Three  powers  were  interested  in 
Mexico — Great  Britain,  Spain,  and 
France,  but  the  operation  which  finally 
developed  was  mainly  a  project  of  Na- 
poleon m  of  France.  His  motives  were 
complex  and  somewhat  confused,  but 
basically  he  wanted  to  create  a  zone  of 
French  Influence  in  Mexico  and  to  please 
Catholic  opinion  in  France  by  favoring 
clerical  interests  in  Mexico. 

In  October  1861,  Britain,  France,  and 
Spain  agreed  to  joint  action  which  took 
the  form  of  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz. 
Spain  and  Britain,  however,  had  no  such 
far-reaching  designs  as  France,  and,  in 
1862,  they  withdrew,  leaving  the  French 
to  pursue  their  grandiose  schemes  alone. 

About  6,000  French  soldiers  set  out 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  City  to  the 
victory  they  were  sure  would  be  theirs. 
Yet  their  confidence  was  unwarranted, 
for  on  May  5,  1862,  they  encountered  a 
courageous  band  of  Mexican  patriots  at 
Puebla,  a  strategic  city  halfway  between 
Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico  City.  When  the 
French  general  reached  Puebla,  he  chose 
to  send  his  men  into  the  center  of  Mexi- 
can fortifications,  over  a  ditch  and  a 
brick  wall  and  up  the  steep  slopes  of  the 
Cerro  de  Guadalupe.  Led  by  the  great 
leader.  Ignacio  Zaragosa,  the  Mexicans 
flung  the  French  back  to  Orizaba  and  the 
coast.  Their  valor  in  the  face  of  superior 
odds  and  their  heroism  led  to  the  crea- 
tion of  Cinco  de  Mayo  as  a  national  holi- 
day for  Mexico. 

Although  halted  momentarily  by  the 
courageous  Mexicans  at  Puebla,  the 
French  ultimately  were  able  to  capture 
Mexico  City  and  to  install  Archduke 
Maximilian  of  Au.stria  upon  the  throne. 
Yet.  &s  we  know,  Maximilian  never  com- 
manded the  allegiance  of  the  Mexican 
people.  What  control  he  did  have  was 
limited  and  totally  dependent  upon  the 
French  troops  in  Mexico.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Civil 
War.  the  United  States  was  able  to  come 
to  the  rescue  of  its  southern  neiphbor. 
Our  Nation  refused  i-ecognition  of  Max- 
imilian and  demanded  that  the  French 
rec3dl  their  expeditionary  force.  Left  to 
rule  on  his  own,  Maximilian  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Mexicans  in  June  1867,  and 
soon  executed. 

The  5th  of  May  thus  commemorates  a 
day  upon  which  courage  and  love  for 
their  homeland  enabled  Mexicans  to  tri- 
umph over  troops  of  a  foreign  power.  It 
Is  with  real  pleasure  that  I  join  with  our 
Mexican  friends  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
strength,  valor,  and  patriotism  of  thoee 
men  who  fought  so  bravely  and  so  well  on 
that  day  in  Puebla  more  than  100  years 
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ago.  In  so  doing  we  also  pay  tribute  to 
all  the  citizens  of  Mexico  in  whose  hearts 
bum  the  self-same  love  of  country.  In 
memory  of  that  great  day,  we  extend 
greetings  and  warmest  best  wishes  to 
the  great  neighbor  to  the  south  of  us-^ 
Mexico. 


The  Cooler  Loan  Program :  American 
Free  Eaterprise  Abroad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or    NORTH    CAXOLZNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3, 1966 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  wide  interest  and  the  numerous 
inquiries  concerning  what  Is  known  as 
the  Cooley  loan  program,  I  have  asked 
*for  this  time  to  discuss  this  program  in 
a  way  that  may  be  helpful  to  Members 
of  the  House  Iri  responding  to  persons 
who  seek  Information  on  its  purposes 
and  its  operations. 

At  the  outset,  I  will  say  that  I  have  a 
feeling  of  humility,  mixed  with  pride, 
that  this  program  aroimd  the  world  has 
come  to  bear  my  name. 

This  local  currency  loan  program, 
which  I  sponsored  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  was 
initiated  in  1&57  by  an  amendment  to 
Public  Law  480 — the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
now  known  as  the  Pood-for-Peace  Act. 

The  program  complements  and  sup- 
plements other  foreign  assistance  activi- 
ties by  stimulating  private  U.S.  invest- 
ment in  friendly,  usually  less  developed, 
areas  of  the  world.  I  am  proud  that  it 
has  planted  the  flag  of  American  free 
enterprise  in  many  foreign  places. 

THE   PROGRAM 

Administration  of  the  program  was 
originally  assigned  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington.  The  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  reassigned  this  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  on  January  1,  1962. 

The  purpose  of  the  program,  broadly, 
is  to  promote  "balanced  econoniic  devel- 
opment and  trade  among  nations" 
through  loans  mutually  agreeable  to  the 
administering  agency  and  to  the  foreign 
country  whose  currency  Is  Involved. 
Certain  of  the  local  currencies  received 
In  payment  for  U.S.  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  made  available  for  loans  to  X5S. 
firms  and  their  affiliates  for  "business 
development  and  trade  expansion"  In 
those  countries,  and  for  loans  to  U5.  as 
well  as  foreign  flrms  "foy  the  establish- 
ment of  faclUties  for  aiding  in  the  utiliza- 
tion, distribution,  or  otherwise  increas- 
ing the  consumption  of.  and  markets  for. 
n.S.  agricultural  products."  Loans  for 
the  production  of  items  which  would  be 
exported  to  the  United  States  In  compe- 
tition with  U.S.  production  are  prohib- 
ited by  the  statute,  as  are  loans  for  the 
ProducUon  of  agricultural  commodities 
to  be  marketed  in  competiUon  with  \JS. 
production. 


AID  has  also  recently  revised  its  pro- 
cedures to  provide  for  Cooley  loans  to 
U.S.  banks  or  their  affiliates  for  relend- 
ing  to  local  enterprises,  both  US-af- 
filiated and  locally  owned.  It  is  hoped 
that  such  loans  will  encourage  the  de- 
velopment and  strengthening  of  credit 
facilities  for  small  and  medium  size 
private  enterprises  in  less  developed 
countries;  promote  sound  development 
banking  concepts  and  practices;  make 
available  increased  banking  and  credit 
faculties  for  private  enterprise  by  sup- 
plementing with  Cooley  funds  the  banks' 
own  resources  for  medium  and  long- 
term  Investment  possibilities:  and  stimu- 
late wider  use  and  more  effective 
management  of  Cooley  funds. 

SOURCK  or  COOIXY  loan  rUNDS 

Funds  for  the  Cooley  loan  program  are 
derived  under  agreements  for  the  sale  of 
agricultural  commodities  under  title  I 
of  Public  Law  480.  Until  October  31, 
1964,  the  statute  provided  that  funds 
allocated  to  title  I's  section  104 (e>  could 
not  exceed  25  percent  of  the  total  pro- 
ceeds of  a  sales  agreement.  The  law  was 
amended  on  that  date  to  permit  "maxi- 
mum usable"  amounts  to  be  allocated. 
Legislation  now  under  consideration  pro- 
vides for  a  transition  from-vM-les  for 
foreign  currencies  to  sales  forSdollai 
but  it  also  provides  for  payment\tn^r- 
eign  currencies  to  the  extent  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  such  currencies 
are  needed  for  various  purposes  includ- 
ing section  104(e)  loans  under  the  Cooley 
program. 

AID  does  not  have  extensive  control 
over  the  allocation  of  local  currency 
funds  to  the  Cooley  program.  They  are 
generated  as  an  incident  to  Public  Law 
480;  the  host  country  must  agree  to  the 
uses  to  which  the  currencies  will  be  put; 
and  more  Importantly  the  other  antici- 
pated U.S.  Govenmient  uses  make  a 
large  claim  on  the  total  currencies  to  be 
generated.  In  some  countries,  where 
U.S.  holdings  of  local  currencies  are  so 
small  that  it  is  presently  necessary  to 
convert  dollars  to  meet  local  UJS.  Gov- 
ernment expenditures,  new  local  cur- 
rency deposits  will  be  allocated  for  that 
priority  need.  Many  countries  that  are 
of  great  interest  to  U.S.  investors  are  not 
traditionally  importers  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural products,  and  no  sales  agreements 
are  made.  Nevertheless,  when  funds  are 
available  to  meet  demand,  the  program 
is  much  appreciated  by  U.S.  investors 
and  is  a  valuable  part  of  AID'S  efforts  to 
encourage  U.S.  Investment  in  the  less 
developed  countries. 

purposes  and  terms 

In  making  loans  to  "US  business 
firms  and  branches,  subsidiaries,  or  af- 
filiates of  such  flrms,"  AID  requires  that 
affiliation  be  evidenced  by  at  least  20- 
percent  ownership  by  a  U.S.  firm  of  the 
applicant's  voting  stock — and  a  higher 
percentage  may  be  required  If  the  US. 
firm  owns  less  than  a  majority  interest, 
its  other  commercial  and  operating  ties 
to  the  applicant  will  be  looked  to,  to  de- 
termine that  the  U.S.  firm  has  the  power 
to  exercise  a  significant  influence  on  the 
applicant's  policies  and  operations. 


Loans  are  ordinarily  not  made  to  re- 
finance existing  loans  or  to  acquire 
equity  interest  in  other  enterprises. 
Cooley  loans  are  available  to  finance 
working  capital  costs — except  in  India, 
where  the  Government  has  asked  that 
we  not  lend  Cooley  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose— but  In  many  areas  AID  has  found 
that  smiple  funds  are  available  from  lo- 
cal commercial  banks  for  working  capi- 
tal. Because  the  demand  for  Cooley 
funds  sometimes  exceeds  the  supply,  AID 
has  established  administrative  norms  to 
favor  applicants  whose  projects  have  the 
highest  priorities  in  terms  of  the  foreign 
coimtry's  economic  needs.  Hence,  when 
demand  does  exceed  supply,  AID  may 
limit  the  use  of  Cooley  funds  soley  to  the 
acquisition  of  fixed  assets. 

Maturities  are  established  in  accord- 
ance with  the  nature  of  the  project  being 
financed,  and  the  applicant's  projected 
cash  flow  Grace  periods  are  permitted 
on  payments  of  principal,  but  not  on  in- 
terest, until  facilities  become  productive; 
arrangements  may  be  made  for  accelera- 
tion of  repayment  If  profitability  ex- 
ceeds expectations.  Loans  are  made 
and  repaid  In  local  currency,  with  no 
maintenance-of-value  requirement. 

Interest  rates  are  established  for  each 
country  comparable  to  the  basic  rate 
charged  by  local  development  lending  In- 
stitutions or,  where  such  institutions  do 
not  exist,  based  on  the  existing  rate 
structure  for  similar  projects.  Taken 
into  consideration  are  the  attitude  of  the 
foreign  government,  the  potentially  ad- 
verse effects  of  providing  funds  at  rates 
lower  than  the  cost  of  credit  to  local 
competing  flrms.  and  the  danger  of  fos- 
tering uneconomic  enterprises  through 
financing  at  subsidized  terms.  Within 
these  limitations,  however,  rates  are  kept 
as  low  as  possible  to  encourage  bor- 
rowers. 

The  latjest  Cooley  loan  to  date  has 
been  the  '^juivalent  of  $22.6  million  In 
Indian  rupees  to  help  finance  a  fertilizer 
plant.  Among  the  smallest  was  a  loan 
in  the  equivalent  of  $8,000  to  a 
popcommaking  venture  in  China — Tai- 
wan, Interest  rates  have  varied  from 
4  percent  on  a  loan  to  a  Colombian  affil- 
iate of  the  US,  Arm  to  12  percent  on  proj- 
ects In  Bolivia  and  China.  The  present 
interest  rate  In  China  is  9  percent.  Rates 
on  recent  loans  have  been  6.5  percent  in 
Pakistan,  8  percent  In  Peru,  Korea,  India, 
the  Philippines  and  Israel,  9  percent  in 
Colombia  and  Paraguay,  and  12  percent 
in  Bolivia.  Loans  have  run  from  3  years 
to  20  years,  but  the  average  Is  9  years  for 
repayment  with  a  2y2-year  grace  period. 

FROCCOrrRES 

Application  for  Cooley  loans  may  be 
made  to  the  US.  AID  mission  in  the 
country  concerned,  or  to  the  appropriate 
Regional  Bureau  of  AID  in  Washington — 
Bureau  for  Near  East-South  Asia,  Bu- 
reau for  Africa,  Bureau  for  Par  East,  or 
Bureau  for  Latin  America. 

Guidance  in  preparing  a  detailed  ap- 
plication should  be  obtained  from  the 
AID  mission  or  the  AID  Regional  Bureau 
in  Washington.  However  In  general  the 
application  should  include  the  name  and 
organization  of  the  applicant,  name  of 
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the  U.S.  afSllat*,  amount  requested,  re- 
payment period  desired,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Reneral  purposes  for  which 
the  loan  is  sought.  -Required  financial 
data  Includes  the  applicant's  existing 
capitalization  and  additional  capital 
needed  to  complete  the  project  and,  if 
the  enterprise  is  already  In  operation, 
current  balance  sheet  and  balance  .sheets 
for  the  past  3  years:  profit  and  loss  state- 
ments for  the  past  5  years:  and  a  current 
cash  flow  statement  together  with  simi- 
lar statement  for  the  past  3  years.  Pro 
forma  balance  sheets  and  profit  and  loss 
and  cash  flow  statements  estmiated  for 
future  years  are  also  required,  as  is  In- 
formation on  all  equity  Investment  con- 
templated and  the  amount,  source,  and 
repayment  terms  for  all  other  proposed 
borrowing.  Pertinent  economic  data  in- 
dicating the  benefits  which  the  proposed 
activity  would  yield  to  the  enterprise  and 
to  the  host  countr>-  should  be  included 
and.  if  the  applicant  is  not  a  U.S.  aflfUi- 
ate,  an  account  of  how  the  facilities  to  be 
financed  with  the  Cooley  loan  will  in- 
crease the  consumption  of  and  markets 
for  U  S.  agricultural  products. 

Prior  to  final  review  by  AID  Washing- 
ton, loan  staffs  in  the  missions  are  asked 
to  comment  on  the  project,  particularly 
on  those  factxirs  relevant  to  local  condi- 
tions. Public  Law  480  sales  agreements 
also  provide  a  60-day  pericxl  for  the  local 
government  to  make  a  formal  statement 
of  "no  objection  "  Final  conciurence  is 
obtained  from  the  National  Advisory 
Council,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Treasury  Department 

PR^K;R.\M    to   0ATT5 

From  the  Inception  of  the  Cooley  loan 
program  'the  first  loans  were  authorized 
on  June  19.  19.58'  through  December  31, 
1961,  the  Export-Impor^  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington authorized  176  loans  in  19  coun- 
tries, for  an  am  >unt  in  foreign  currencies 
equal  to  approximately  $102  7  million — 
15th  semiannual  report  on  activities  car- 
ried on  under  Public  Law  480,  87th  Con- 
gress. 2d  session.  House  Document  No. 
385  From  January  1,  1962.  when  AID  as- 
sumed this  responsibility  In  accordance 
witPi  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
through  December  31,  1965,  AID  author- 
ized 180  loans  In  the  total  amount  of  $196 
million — U.S.  dollar  equivalent. 

Very  favorable  comments  have  been 
received  from  Cooley  loan  borrowers.  An 
American  firm  whose  affiliate  was  the 
recipient  of  a  loan  In  Indian  rupees  equiv- 
alent to  $4  million,  advised  AID  that  the 
loan  "was  of  enormous  assistance  in  es- 
tablishing a  firm  financial  basis  for  this 
project — a  $12  million  pulp  and  paper 
plant — without  delay  and  contributed 
markedly  to  its  early  completion  and 
successful  operation"  Other  US  firms 
have  commented  that  "the  filling  of  the 
financial  gap  might  otherwLse  have  been 
tmpofisible,"  and  that  the  program  "has 
provided  most  welcome  and  beneficial 
aid,  particularly  to  a  company  of  truly 
International  proportions  ' 

AID  welcomes  Interest  in  this  program, 
and  ts  constantly  endeavoring  to  im- 
prove its  procedures  and  to  expedite  the 
processing  of  applications,  to  be  as  re- 


sponsive as  possible  to  legitimate  n6eds  of 
US.  investors.  j 

The  Cooley  loan  proi^am,  as  well  as 
other  AID  programs  t»o  assist  and  en- 
courage UJ3.  private  IJivestment  in  de- 
veloping countries,  Is  described  in  a 
brochure,  entitled  "Aids  to  Business — 
Overseas  Investment" — which  can  be 
obtained  at  no  cost  from  the  Office  of  De- 
velopment Finance  and  Private  Enter- 
prise, Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. Washington,  D.C.,  20523.  That 
office  also  Issues  periodic  announcements 
of  local  currencies  available  for  Cooley 
loans,  and  will  be  glad  to  add  the  names 
of  Interested  firms  to  Its  mailing  list  for 
this  information. 

In  the  food-for-freedom  bill  now  un- 
der consideration  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriciilture,  the  Cooley  loan  provision 
has  been  carried  forward  without  sub- 
stantial change. 

The  committee  has  thus  far  made  two 
amendments,  both  of  which  su-e  In  the 
nature  of  clarification  or  emphasis  of 
existing  authority  in  the  law.  It^Jias 
stipulated  that  business  firms,  both  for- 
eign and  domestic,  shall  include  cooper- 
atives. It  has  also  put  into  the  proposed 
language  a  provision  making  it  quite 
clear  that  loans  for  private  housing  are 
to  be  Included  in  the  Cooley  loan  pro- 
gram. 

In  Its  last  previous  revision  of  Public 
Law  480,  the  committee  commented  in 
Its  report  that  housing  appeared  to  the 
committee  to  be  one  of  the  most  bene- 
ficial uses  of  these  loan  funds.  In  spite 
of  this  statement  by  the  committee,  very 
few  housing  loans  have  been  made  and 
those  administering  the  program  appear 
to  be  giving  preference  to  other  tyQ^ 
of  business  enterprise. 

The  committee  report  on  the  bill  now 
tmder  consideration  will  comment  on 
this  and  strongly  urge  that  the  use  of 
these  funds  for  low-cost  private  housing 
development  in  foreign  countries  be  given 
major  consideration. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  L  FOGARTY 

OF   aHOOX    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  3,  1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following: 

AODRISS    BT    CONGXSSSMAN    JOHM    E.    lYMJAKTr 

AT  THE  Dental  Dealess  or  America  Litnch- 
EON,  December  4,  1965.  New  York  Cmr 
It  Is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  with 
you  at  this  luncheon  and  to  discuss  with  you 
briefly  some  of  the  challenges  this  nation 
faces  in  the  health  field  in  the  coming 
months  and  years.  There  is  something  of  a 
tendency.  I  think,  when  we  talk  about  what 
needs  to  be  done  In  the  health  field  to  under- 
amphaslEw  the  great  contribution  your  seg- 


ment of  the  buslneaa  community  makes  in 
bringing  the  finest  quality  health  care  to 
oxir  fellow  citizens.  I  want  you  to  know  thst 
I  and  most  members  of  Congress  arent 
guilty  of  that.  We  are  keenly  aware  of  how 
much  strength  you  give  to  our  pursuit  of  an 
ever  higher  standard  of  health  In  this  na- 
tion and  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  you  for  what  you  are  doln^. 

The  topic  to  which  you  have  asked  m« 
to  address  myself  this  afternoon  Is  "The  Im- 
pact of  Research  on  Dental  Education."  If 
I  were  an  Irish  tenor  Instead  of  an  Irish  Con- 
gressman, I  would  be  tempted  to  set  the 
tone  for  my  remarks  by  singing  you  a  few 
choruses  of  that  old  Jerome  Kern  song,  "Look 
For  The  Silver  Lining."  Fortunately,  it's  s 
little  early  In  the  day  for  me  to  sing.  I 
would  have  chosen  that  particular  song  for 
this  reason:  IX  the  nation  faces,  as  I  believe 
it  does,  some  very  serious  challenges  In 
moving  to  meet  the  health  needs  of  the 
future,  one  of  the  obvious  consequences  of 
the  actions  we  take  will  be  a  steadily  and 
perhaps  even  explosively  increasing  demand 
for  dental  equipment  and  Instruments.  To 
put  It  bluntly:.  If  your  business  Is  good  now, 
It  ought  to  be  better  and  better  In  the  years 
ahead. 

I  am  fully  aware,  of  course,  that  your  Inter- 
est in  the  health  .of  the  nation  Is  not  limited 
to  your  concer:-s  as  businessmen,  Vegltlmate 
as  thoee  concerns  are.  If  your  Interest  was 
solely  In  business  matters,  you  probably 
wouldn't  have  asked  me  to  talk  to  you  and 
you  certainly  wouldn't  have  assigned  me  the 
subject  you  did. 

TtUck.  heavy  books  could  be — and  have 
been — written  on  the  subject  of  the  Impact 
of  research  on  health  education,  he  It  dental 
or  medical.  Clearly,  in  fifteen  minutes  or  so, 
I  can  do  no  more  than  sketch  the  barest 
sort  of  outline  of  what  It  has  meant.  Cer- 
tainly, in  my  view,  three  plain  statements  of 
fact  can  be  made  on  the  subject.  First,  the 
impact  of  research  on  dental  education  bM 
been  wholly  beneficial.  Second,  the  Impact 
of  research  on  dental  education  Is  proving  lo 
be  revolutionary.  Third,  the  Impact  of  re- 
search on  dental  education  is  Just  beginning 
to  be  felt  and  will  intensify  substantially  In 
the  years  ahead.  I  want  to  expand  on  all 
three  of  those  statements,  but  before  doing 
so,  I  want  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  this  great 
nation  of  ours  In  order  to  put  our  subject 
Into  proper  perspective. 

The  United  States  is  a  nation  of  some  186 
million  people  with  an  annual  Gross  National 
Product  of  some  $650  billion  and  a  total  labor 
force  of  some  75  million  men  and  women. 
Though  we  enjoy  a  median  family  Income  of 
nearly  $7,000,  other  available  statistics  tell 
us  that  one  out  of  every  five  families  Is  im- 
poverished; that  is.  has  an  annual  family 
income  of  less  than  $3,000.  Incidentally,  of 
the  children  In  such  families,  nearly  56  per 
cent  have  never  In  their  lives  been  to  a 
dentist. 

As  a  nation,  we  have.  In  the  past  five  years, 
become  acutely  conscious  of  the  extent  to 
which  poverty,  hunger  and  disease  dwell 
among  us  and  of  what  they  cost  not  only 
in  terms  of  productive  capacity  but,  morp 
important.  In  terms  of  human  anguish  a: 
misery.  As  a  nation,  we  are  generally  agree: 
that  our  health  gfoal  Is  tlireef old :  to  prevent 
as  much  disease  as  p>06slble;  to  control  and 
cure  that  which  we  can't  prevent  and.  third, 
to  have  a  supply  of  highly  qualified  health 
personnel  adequate  enough  that  services  art 
accessible  to  everyone  In  need. 

FlnaUy.  we  live  in  a  society  that  agrees  that 
good  health  is  not  Just  a  precious  heritage  or 
a  pragmatic  goal,  but  a  basic  human  right 
And  we  acknowledge  that  both  the  public  and 
the  private  sectors  of  our  nation  have  a  role 
to  play  in  esUbllshlng  that  right,  thougfi 
there  are  differences  among  us  a«  to  the  na- 
ture oX  each  sector's  role. 
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In  pursuing  this  threefold  goal,  we  spent 
m  1964  about  $35  bUllon  on  health  serv- 
ices, which  amounts  to  6  per  cent  of  the 
Gross  National  Product.  Nearly  3  million 
people,  or  4  per  cent  of  the  total  labor  force, 
were  engaged  either  in  providing  theae 
health  services  or  supporting  the  provision 
of  them. 

Most  of  that  $35  bUllon  represents  pay- 
ment from  a  member  of  the  health  pro- 
fessions in  exchange  for  personal  health 
services  within  the  private  practice  system. 
About  5  per  cent  of  it,  or  some  $2  billion, 
was  spent  on  health  related  research.  In 
the  past  fifteen  years,  health  related  re- 
search has  risen  from  being  one- tenth  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  Oross  National  Product 
to  being  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent. 

Of  the  roughly  $2  bUllon  spent  in  1965  for 
health  related  research,  25  percent  came  from 
private  industry,  fifteen  per  cent  came  from, 
private  pliilanthropy,  voluntary  health 
agencies  such  as  the  American  Dental  As- 
sociation and  miscellaneous  sources.  The 
remaiiUng  60  per  cent  came  from  the  Federal 
government.  As  you  know_  most  of  the  Fed- 
eral share  is  funneled  through  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

Now,  I've  thrown  a  lot  of  facts  at  you  In 
a  short  space  of  time,  I  know.  It's  something 
like  a  history  professor  I  heard  about  who 
went  so  fast  that  one  student  dropped  his 
pencil  during  the  Boston  Tea  party  and  by 
the  time  he  picked  It  up,  Lee  was  surren- 
dering to  Grant  and  they  say  the  boy  never 
did  find  out  that  these  were  two  separate 
wars. 

But  all  I  really  want  you  to  do  is  to  keep 
those  facts  In  the  back  of  your  mind  while 
we  go  on  to  ask  one  or  l^o  questions  that 
must  be  asked,  I  think,  before  we  can  talk 
directly  about  research  and  dental  education. 
The  first  question  is  this:  Are  we,  as  a 
nation,  spending  too  much  In  health  re- 
search and  education?  By  way  of  begin- 
ning my  answer  to  this,  let  me  bring  Just 
one  of  those  statistics  back  to  the  front  of 
your  mind:  Of  our  Gross  National  product, 
about  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent  Is  spent 
on  health  related  research.  at>out  one- 
quarter  of  one  per  cent  is  all  that  we  spend 
to  search  out  the  causes  of  disease  and  find 
ways  to  overcome  It. 

I  don't  think  that  is  too  much,  and  In 
saying  this  I  think  I  am  making  one  of  the 
understatements  of  the  century.  Indeed, 
a  much  more  appropriate  question,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  whether  It  Is  enough.  I  am  per- 
sonally Inclined  to  think  that  we  can  do 
more  and  that  we  should  be  doing  more. 
When  I  say  that  we  could  reasonably  be 
spending  four  times  as  much  as  we  are, 
you  might  think  me  extreme.  But  let  me 
put  that  exact  statement  in  a  different  way: 
It  would  not  be  inappropriate  for  this  na- 
tion to  devote  1  per  cent  of  its  Oross  Na- 
tional Product  to  health  related  research. 
Put  in  this  fashion.  I  don't  think  that  state- 
ment extreme  in  the  least. 

A  second  question  must  then  be  asked, 
I  believe,  preliminary  to  our  basic  discussion, 
it  Is  this:  As  I  have  said,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment supplies  about  60  per  cent  of  the  funds 
available  for  health  related  research.  Is  thU 
dUp-oportlonate?     Does  It  raUe  dangers? 

In  answering  this  question,  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  Is  to  counter  the  current  tendency 
manf  people  have  to  talk  of  the  American 
r^^ple  as  "we"  and  the  Federal  government 
"them,"  as  If  the  Federal  government 
•iere  something  entirely  apewt  from  and  alien 
to  the  nation.  This  is.  flatly,  nonsense. 
The  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment is  beaded  by  men  and  women  who 
must,  every  two  years,  present  themselves 
to  the  electorate  to  be  re-hU-ed  or  fired. 
Much  the  same  is  true  of  the  Executive 
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branch.  The  President  must  every  four  years 
come  t)efore  the  people  personally  to  have 
his  mandate  extended  or  ended.  E^very  two 
years  he  goes  before  the  people  In  a  very 
real  if  not  personal  sense  when  the  Con- 
greeslonal  elections  are  held.  The  Federal 
government,  then,  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
nation  as,  say,  the  business  conununlty  and 
has  as  sure  a  finger  on  the  public  pulse  as 
does,  say,  the  television  Industry. 

This  may  sound  to  you  like  I  am  belaboring 
the  obvious.  Frankly,  I  hope  it  does  because 
that  would  mean  you  agree  with  me  that  the 
Federal  government  springs  from  the  people 
and  Is  part  of  the  i>eople  Its  resources  axe 
the  people's  resources  and  It  Is  nonsense  not 
to  take  them  Into  account  when  we  are 
talking  about  solving  problems  that  afBlct 
the  people.  To  favor  Federal  action  In  some 
area  or  other  Is  nothing  more  than  saying 
It  Is  sometimes  necessary  for  all  our  people 
to  act  together  at  one  time  and  with  one 
%  purpose. 

There  can  be  no  clearer  application  of  this 
than  In  health-related  research,  t  have  never 
seen  a  study  claiming  that  the  j>eople  of 
Georgia  are  Immune  from  oral  cancer  or 
that  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  have  no 
arthritis  or  that  heart  attacks  are  unknown 
in  Kansas. 

All  of  this  argues  toward  the  conclusion. 
Inescapable  In  my  opinion,  that  the  Federal 
government  has  a  strong  and  positive  role 
to  play  In  health  related  research.  I  have 
never  been  backward  about  saying  so  fre- 
quently and  clearly. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the 
role  of  the  Federal  government  in  health  re- 
search and  education  is  without  rules  or 
boundaries.  There  are  stringent  rules  and 
whatever  abstract  worries  there  may  be 
alx>ut  the  government  abiding  by  them,  I 
have  not  yet  heard  of  concrete  Incidents  in 
health  that  would  lead  me  to  believe  the 
Federal   government   isn't   doing   so. 

All  that  I  have  said  thxis  far  has  been  to 
a  degree  prologue  to  some  sjjeciflc  comments 
about  the  Impact  of  reeecu-ch  on  dental  edu- 
cation. I  say  it  has  been  prologue  to  a  de- 
gree, but  not  entirely.  I'm  sure  it  Is  obvious 
from  the  thrvist  of  my  remarks  that  I  have 
some  very  definite  views  on.tlils  subject.  I 
began  this  talk  by  stating'three  conclusions; 
that  the  Impact  has  been  beneficial,  was 
proving  to  be  revolutionary  and  would  in- 
tensify in  the  years  to  come.  I  want  to  take 
those  up  now  and  discuss  each  one  briefly. 

That  it  has  been  beneficial  is  the  conten- 
tion most  easily  dealt  with  since  It  Is  surely 
the  most  obvious.  You  can  tick  off  as  quickly 
as  I  can  a  long  list  of  gains  we  have  made 
In  learning  more,  for  example,  about  the 
etiology  of  oral  cancer,  or  periodontitis  or 
even  dental  caries  itself.  You  gentlemen 
know  even  better  than  I  what  the  fruits  of 
applied  research  have  been  in  the  field  of 
restorative  materials  and  prosthetic  devices 
over  the  past  decade  and  a  half  It  would 
l)e,  I  am  sure,  a  moet  instructive  experience 
for  all  of  us  to  spend  some  time  ieafing 
tlirough  a  dental  equipment  and  materials 
catalogue  of  1945 — l>efore  this  country  really 
began  to  fulfill  its  commitment  to  research- — 
and  then  compare  It  to  a  catalogue  of  1965 

The  second  pwlnt,  that  the  Impact  Is  prov- 
ing to  be  revolutionary,  Is  very  nearly  as 
obvious.  I  think.  And  it  is  p>erhaps  more 
true  of  dentistry  than  of  any  other  health 
profession.  All  of  us  recognize — and  no  one 
could  have  been  more  forthright  In  facing 
the  fact  and  doing  something  at>out  it  than 
was  the  dental  profession — that  research  of 
the  depth  and  breadth  that  was  going  on 
in  some  other  health  areas  was  largely  non- 
existent in  dentistry  for  many  years.  There 
was  no  pool  of  prc^>erly  qualified  research 
scienUsts.  There  was  no  money  to  support 
those  who  were  avaUable  or  to  train  more 


of  them.  There  was  no  central  agency  that 
could  be  Instrumental  In  keeping  sclenttsta 
in  touch  with  one  another  and  take  an  over- 
view of  activity  so  that  It  could  move  ahead 
in  a  cogent  and  unified  way. 

The  establishment  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Dental  Research  and  the  Increaslagly 
large  funding  it  has  received  have  p>erhap8 
not  solved  these  problems,  but  have  clearly 
made  great  Inroads  on  them.  In  this  regard, 
I  think  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  un- 
remitting efforts  of  the  American  Dental 
Association  to  support  the  creation  of  NIDR, 
Its  being  Independently  housed  and  Its  fund- 
ing. I  know  I  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  In 
what  I  have  been  able  to  do  and  look  forward 
to  being  helpful  in  the  years  ahead. 

This  Immense  growth  in  dental  research, 
proportionately  greater  thtm  In  other  fields, 
has  made  the  dental  school  of  today  a  very 
different  kind  of  educational  Institution  than 
it  was  twenty  years  ago.  First  of  ail.  It  U 
much  more  Intimately  a  part  of  the  total 
health  complex  of  the  university.  This  la 
partly  because  It  has  more  and  more  faculty 
members  who  though  dentally  oriented,  are 
research  scientists  and  have  much  in  com- 
mon with  their  colleagues  in  the  medical 
school  and  in  the  hospital.  Secondly,  the 
great  advances  made  possible  by  research 
have  changed  the  cxirriculum  of  the  school 
so  as  to  produce  a  dentist  who  is  more  rigor- 
ously trained  than  ever  Ijefore  in  history,  and 
who  is  more  conscious  of  the  common  ground 
shared  by  him  and  members  of  the  sister 
professions  in  the  health  field. 

Finally,  as  I  have  said,  I  think  we  are 
observing  today  the  be^nnlng  of  research's 
Impact  on  dental  education  and  that  In 
years  to  come  It  will  intensify.  Dental  re- 
search scientists  are  as  you  know,  nearing 
breakthrough  findings  in  a  number  of  areas. 
No  one  can  say  precisely  In  what  directions 
these  breakthroughs  will  lead  us,  but  that 
they  will .  compel  substantial  changes  Is,  I 
think,  beyond  question. 

There  Is  one  final  comment  I  feel  con- 
strained to  make,  one  that  I  like  to  make 
whenever  I  discuss  research.  All  of  us,  I  am 
sure,  recognize  that  research  in  the  health 
field  is  not  an  end  In  itself.  We  support 
research  because  of  the  promise  it  holdJs  out 
to  us.  and  has  alread3p  fulfilled  in  many 
ways,  of  being  able  to  give  our  children, 
their  children  and  their  children's  children 
the  priceless  gift  of  a  life  as  free  from  crip- 
pling disease  and  dehumanizing  pain  as  pos- 
sible We  have  a  long  way  to  go  before 
we  are  in  a  position  to  give  that  gift.  We 
need  more  and  more  professional  manpower, 
in  dentistry  and  elsewhere.  We  need  more 
schools  to  train  young  men  and  women  in 
the  health  professions.  We  need  more  of- 
fices, clinics  and  hospitals  to  improve  the  &c- 
cesslbllliy  of  care.  For  example,  less  than 
half  the  people  in  this  nation  see  a  dentiet 
Euinuajly.  We  all  know  this.  We  all  have 
known  this  for  so  long  that  It  is  not  shock- 
ing to  us.  But  It  ought  to  be  shocking  in 
the  richest,  moet  powerful  nation  the  world 
has  ever  known.  It  ought  especially  to  be 
shocking  when  we  think  of  how  many  chil- 
dren there  are  in  that  group.  This  is  some- 
thing— the  dental  needs  of  children — that 
the  American  Dental  Association  pledged  it- 
self to  work  on  at  its  last  annual  session 
and  I  compliment  them  on  It. 

And  this  Is  what  research  is  for:  to  find 
ways  to  prevent,  control  and  cure  disease. 
As  I  said  at  the  beginning.  I  know  af  busi- 
nessmen this  prospect  of  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  your  products, can't  help  but  be 
pleasing  to  you.  But  1  know  that  as  citi- 
zens you  are  even  more  pleased  th&t  this 
effort  is  going  to  continue  to  go  forward, 
perhape  at  an  Increased  pace,  until  we  have 
achieved  the  health  goals  we  all  agree  must 
be  achieved.    Thank  you. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wkonesdav,  May  1.  l\m\ 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Dr.  Edward  G,  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Enter  into  His  gates  with  thanksgiving 
and  into  His  courts  with  praUie:  be 
thankful  unto  Him  and  bless  His  name. 
Fcrr  the  Lord  is  good;  His  mercy  is  ever- 
lasting, and  His  truth  endureth  to  all 
generations. — Psalm  100:  4,  5 

Almighty  God,  Ruler  of  the  universe, 
the  sustainer  of  life,  and  the  father  of 
all  men,  unto  Thee  do  we  lift  our  hearts 
in  prayer  and  in  praise  We  thank:  Thee 
for  the  gift  of  life  ever  fresh  from  Thy 
hand,  for  the  blessings  of  home,  for  work 
to  do  and  the  strength  to  do  it,  for 
friendships  which  warm  our  hearts,  for 
a  nation  that  is  free  and  for  our  faith 
in  Thee  which  keeps  us  strong,  holds  us 
steady  and  carries  us  through  even.-  ex- 
perience with  honor 

May  Thy  wisdom  make  us  wise,  may 
Thy  patience  help  us  to  be  more  patient: 
may  Thy  love  strengthen  us  to  love  oth- 
ers and  may  Thy  forgiveness  help  us  to 
forgive  one  another 

Sustained  by  Thy  presence  may  we 
walk  the  paths  of  truth  and  love  this 
day,  harboririg  no  111  will,  but  filled  with 
goxl  will  growing  evermore  like  Thee 
who  hast  revealed  Thyself  in  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Jou:-nal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1967 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee  M:-  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  may  have 
until  midnight  tomorrow  night.  Thurs- 
day. May  5,  1966,  to  file  a  report  on  the 
Independent  offices  appropriation  bill  tor 
1967. 

Mr  JONAS  reserved  all  points  of  or- 
der on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE   ON   INTERSTATE   AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  be  permltt«i  to  sit  this  afternoon 
during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
marked  one  of  the  most  important  dates 
in  the  long  history  of  the  Polish  people. 
It  Is  not  only  an  occasion  for  celebrating 
the  May  3  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution, but  affords  us  an  opiwrtunlty 
to  reflect  on  the  1,000  years  of  Polish  life 
as  a  Christian  nation. 

I  had  the  distinct  honor  of  participat- 
ing yesterday  at  a  White  House  celebra- 
tion attended  by  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  representatives  of  the  Polish- 
American  community.  It  was  Inspiring 
and  Indeed  hesu-tenlng  to  see  the  enthu- 
siasm and  devotion  which  the  Polish 
people  displayed  toward  their  national 
heritage. 

I  salute  these  courageous  Polish  peo- 
ple and  especially  those  freedom-loving 
peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  who  still 
hold  strong  to  their  faith  In  scMneday 
rejoining  their  felloe  Poles  across  whtit- 
ever  barriers  others  may  seek  to  create. 

President  Johnson  Is  to  be  commended 
for  taking  such  creditable  note  of  this 
occasion  and  for  helping  to  buUd  bridges 
of  friendship  which  are  a  natural  part  of 
this  Nation's  love  for  Its  Polish  friends. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  loc*  forward  to 
other  occasions  for  publicly  demonstrat- 
ing the  strong  bond  of  friendship  that 
links  the  Polish  people  throughout  the 
world  Emd  all  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  salute  the  Polish 
people  on  the  occasion  of  their  millen- 
nium and  the  anniversary  of  their  Con- 
stitution. 


CINCO  DE  MAYO 


POLISH    CONSTITDTION    ANNIVEP 
SARY  AND  POLISH  MILLENNIU.M 

Mr     KREBS.     Mr.     Speaker.     I     a5< 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 


Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  Is 
Clnco  de  Mayo — the  fifth  of  May — a 
holiday  celebrated  In  Mexico  and  by 
many  Spanish-speaking  cltiaens  of  the 
United  States.  , 

Clnco  de  Mayo  commemorates  the  day, 
In  1862,  of  a  great  victory  by  Mexico  over 
the  invading  French.  Prance  fielded  a 
well-equipped,  modern  army  of  6,000 
men,  7et  was  defeated  at  Puebla  by  a 
hastily  gathered  group  armed  only  with 
ancient  muskets.  The  significance  of 
Cinco  de  Mayo  Is  symbolic.  The  battle 
symbolizes  a  victory  of  the  human  spirit 
over  all  military  odds. 

Today,  as  we  celebrate  Clnco  de  Mayo 
in  my  own  home  district  of  San  Bernar- 
dino Coimty,  it  is  well  to  remember  the 
courage  and  spirit  of  the  Battle  of  Pue- 
bla. We  have  seen  this  military  bravery 
living  still,  as  displayed  by  our  fine  Mexl- 
m-Amerlcan  fighting  men,  in  two  World 
Wars  and  Korea  and  Vietnam.  Mexi- 
can-American fighting  men  in  the  DJ3 
Armed  Services  earn  more  than  their 


statistical  share  of  medals— -and  wounds. 
Many  have  sacrificed  their  live,';  in  Viet- 
nam. On  Clnco  de.  Mayo  we  celebrate 
the  courage  of  the  fighting  men  of  -M  'xico 
104  years  ago  and  the  courage  of  their 
descendants  today. 


EXPORT  QUOTAS  ON  CATTLE  HIDES 
AND  LEATHER 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
port quotas  established  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  a  few  weeks  ago 
on  cattle  hides  and  leather  Is  one  of  the 
most  Indiscreet  administrative  actions 
ever  taken  by  an  agency  of  Government. 

It  is  In  direct  contravention  to  the  lib- 
eral trade  policies  of  this  administration. 

It  aggravates  the  very  serious  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  of  our  Nation. 

It  has  had  only  an  infinitesimal  effect 
if  any  on  consumer  prices.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  shoe  manufacturers  have  already 
decided  to  Increase  prices  despite  the 
controls. 

It  has  had  only  one  apparent  effect. 
that  is,  to  depress  hide  prices  and  thus 
cattle  prices  received  by  the  American 
farmer. 

This  decision,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  not 
only  wrong  in  principle;  It  was  unwise, 
unwarranted,  and  downright  inane.  I 
call  upon  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  stop  dilly-dallying  around,  admit  it 
made  a  mistake,  and  revoke  this  silly  and 
imfair  order  without  further  delay. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


|RoUKo.82| 

Adair 

PreUnghuysen 

O-Hara,  Mich, 

Andrews, 

Puqua 

Ot  linger 

George  W. 

OrtiBn 

Powell 

Barlrg 

Griffiths 

Redlln 

Beckworth 

Gurney 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Blatnlk 

Halleck 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Boiling 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Roberts 

Bolton 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bray 

Ehiys 

Booney,  N.Y. 

Broomfleld 

JaooiM 

Rosenthal 

Burleson 

Jarman 

Roudebush 

Cederberg 

Johnson.  Okla 

Roush 

eleven  ger 

Jones,  Mo. 

8Uk 

Colmer 

Kee 

Stalbaum 

Oomytn 

Keith 

Stephens 

Ourtla 

KeUy 

Thomas 

Dawson 

Kornegay 

Todd 

rnggs 

Long.  Md. 

Toll 

Dom 

Love 

Utt 

Dowtfy 

Mackle 

Vlgorlto 

■dw«nU.Al«. 

MailUard 

Vivian 

Fallon 

Matblaa 

WUllams 

Pamum 

Matthews 

Willis 

MoeUer  ' 

Wilson.  Bob 

Port. 

Morse 

Wilson, 

Wiuiam  D. 

Murray 

Charles  B. 

Tnmr 

Nedxl 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  348 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with,  

DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1967 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bm  (H.R.  14745)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967.  and  for  other 
purposes;  and  pending  that  motion.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  tmanlmous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  3  hours,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Laird]  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  HR.  14745.  with 
Mr,  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  In  the 
chair. 

IN  THE  conutrrrxx  of  the  whole 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pocarty]  will  be 
recognized  for  1 V2  hours,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  will  be 
recognized  for  1  Vz  hotirs.  The  Chair  now 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pogarty]. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee.  I  have  the  privilege  of  sub- 
mitting for  your  consideration  this  after- 
noon the  annual  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  HEW.  First  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentlemen  on  the 
majority  side.  Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Flood, 
Mr.  Matthews,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon, 
and  Mr.  Farnum  for  the  fine  support  and 
attention  they  have  given  this  bUl.  Also 
those  on  the  Republican  side.  Mr.  Laird, 
Mr,  Michel,  and  Mr.  Shriver. 

We  bring  to  you  a  bill  today  that  Is  a 
compromise  among  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  handling  this  appropria- 
tion. This  bUl  Is  a  sizable  one.  It  is 
getting  bigger  every  year,  and  I  think  it 
«  going  to  get  bigger  in  the  future.  The 
Dill  we  bring  to  you  today  totals  $10,573,- 
272.500,  which  is  $1,709,713,500  over  the 
appropriation  for  1966  and  $490,088,000 
over  the  budget  requests  for  1967  that 
were  considered  in  connection  with  the 
oill.   As  both  the  report  and  the  minorltar 


views  point  out.  this  Is  at  most  only  about 
two-thirds  of  the  budget  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies  for 
1967.  There  Is  $3,9  billion  In  the  budget 
that  is  for  going  programs  whose  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  expires  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1966  and  has  not 
yet  been  extended.  These  are  the 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
program,  $1,342,410,000;  grants  to  de- 
veloping institutions  under  the  higher 
education  program.  $30  million;  higher 
education  facilities  construction  pro- 
gr£uns.  $722,744,000;  grants  for  public 
libraries,  $57,500,000;  and  the  economic 
opportunity  program,  $1,750  million. 

There  has  been  considerable  comment 
by  Members,  the  public  press,  and  else- 
where concerning  the  fact  that  this  blU 
Is  $490  million  above  the  budget  request. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  In  the  beginning 
that  there  are  four  education  items  that 
were  Increased  almost  $450  million  that 
account  for  90  percent  of  the  amoimt  by 
which  the  entire  bill  Is  over  the  budget. 
These  are  the  vocational  education  pro- 
gram, which  the  committee  increased 
$39,250,000;  payments  to  land-grant  col- 
leges, where  the  Increase  was  from  zero 
In  the  budget  to  $11,950,000  in  the  bill; 
payments  to  school  districts  in  federally 
impacted  areas  under  Public  Law  874  for 
which  we  added  $232,800,000;  and  for 
student  loans  under  the  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act,  an  increase  of  $157,813,000.  All 
of  the  appropriations  recommended  in 
the  bill  for  these  programs  are  within  the 
limits  established  In  the  authorizing  leg- 
islation, which  In  every  Instance  passed 
this  House  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
I  think  everyone  concerned  fully  expected 
these  Increases.  I  think  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  American  people  would  approve 
them,  and  there  Is  no  doubt  It  would 
signlflpantly  detract  from  the  educational 
opportunities  available  to  students 
throughout  the  country  If  these  Increases 
were  not  granted.  So,  Mr,  Chairman,  the 
total  bill  Is  practically  in  balance  with 
the  budget  except  for  these  four  items. 

In  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  com- 
mittee made  very  little  change  In  the 
budget.  The  total  request  was  for  $696,- 
480,000,  a  reduction  of  $11,186,400  below 
the  1966  ai>proprlations.  The  committee 
recommends  a  further  reduction  of  $10,- 
260,000  most  of  which  is  in  one  item. 
The  request  for  imemployment  compen- 
sation for  Federal  employees  and  exserv- 
icemen  was  $107  mlllicxi.  The  committee 
has  reduced  this  to  $100  million  or  a  re- 
duction of  $7  million.  This  reduction 
was  made  solely  because  of  lower  unem- 
ployment than  was  estimated  at  the  time 
the  budget  was  prepared. 

Let  me  say  with  respect  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  programs  that  I  am 
especially  gratified  that  the  record  of 
accomplishments  during  the  year  con- 
tinues to  sh(Jw  Improvement  In  perform- 
ance and  in  economy  of  operations. 

The  committee's  action  provides  re- 
sources to  cover  the  training  costs  of 
250,000  people.  Out  of  this  resources 
will  be  directed  to  improve  the  employ - 
ability  and  economic  status  of  165,000 
hard  core  imemployed  and  for  expan- 
sion of  apprenticeship  and  on-the-job 
training.  1    . 


Tills  kind  of  training  has  a  high  pay- 
off value  and  It  Is  cheaper,  A  report 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  has  this 
to  say  about  on-the-job  training: 

Meet  of  the  trainees  (about  two-thirds) 
were  unemployed  before  they  Joined  tbe 
program.. 

We  estimate  that  the  average  on-the-job 
trainee  earns  $59  a  week  during  19  weelu 
of  training,  and  $80  a  week  as  a  full-time 
worker  after  his  training.  Thus  the  aver- 
age trainee  earns  $3,761  the  first  year. 

The  cost  to  the  Government  of  on-the-job 
training  averaged  about  $M5  a  trainee  In 
19es.     Some  cost  more,  some  less. 

According  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
the  average  Pederal  Income  tax  for  married 
workers  with  one  child  who  earn  $3,761  a 
year  Is  $211. 

Thus,  In  the  first  year,  a  typical  on-tbe- 
Job  trainee  repays  the  Pederal  Government 
about  43  percent  of  Its  total  Investment  In 
him.  Before  the  second  year  Is  over,  the 
Government  has  been  repaid  In  full. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  those  trainees 
already  apptx>ved  will  earn  almost  $382  mU- 
Uon  during  their  first  year  of  training  and 
work,  and  that  their  training  will  cost  the 
Pederal  Government  $51  million — with  about 
$20  million  being  repaid  in  taxes  during  the 
first  year  and  the  remainder  the  second  year. 

The  business  community,  along  with 
American  labor,  has  cooperated  In  making 
on-the-job  traliUng  and  apprenticeship 
training  an  exciting  and  successful  program. 

Joint  labor-management  and  labor-spon- 
sored on-the-job  training  projects  covered 
nearly  6,000  trainees  entering  apprentlce- 
ehlp-entry  and  retraining  or  upgrading  pro- 
grams. These  programs  were  under  the 
aegis  of  24  different  labor  organizations  and 
Joint  labor -management  groups  in  28 
States. 

This  is  an  exciting  and  commendable 
record  of  achievement.  On-the-job  and 
apprenticeship  training  programs  are 
rapidly  emerging  as  the  special  training 
instruments  best  fitted  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  present  manpower  situa- 
tion in  this  country. 

The  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training's  leadership  and  management 
of  this  phase  of  the  training  program,  in 
promoting  and  obtaining  the  joint  co- 
operation of  industry  and  labor  In  this 
PTOgrejn,  should  be  commended.  I  ex- 
pect even  better  results  next  year. 

The  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
and  the  State  employment  security 
agencies  are  and  should  rightfully  be 
the  backtx>ne  of  the  Department's  coun- 
seling, referral,  and  job  placement  pro- 
grams. The  State  agencies  have  and 
are  still  performing  exemplary  service 
to  employers,  to  people  seeliing  work, 
and  aid  to  people  out  of  work  in  1,900 
communities  of  the  United  States. 

Here  are  come  examples  of  accom- 
plishments last  year : 

First.  The  State  agencies  paid  out  $2.8 
billion  in  unemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits to  over  5  million  unemployed. 

Second.  They  have  provided  special 
counseling,  testing,  and  referral  services 
to  over  420.000  young  people  over  a  10- 
month  period. 

Third.  They  made  6.5  million  non- 
agricultural  placements  in  1965 — a  3.1- 
percent  increase  over  1964 — and  4.7 
million  agricultural  placements. 

Fourth,  They  placed  1.3  million  people 
age  45  and  over;  1.8  million  youth  under 
22  ye&re  of  age;  287.000  handicapped 
people  and  902.000  veterans. 
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Piftn  In  calendar  year  1965  over  1 
mliUon  industrial  and  commercial  em- 
ployers called  on  ihe  public  employment 
oCBcfS  for  services. 

Sixth.  They  have  succeeded  In  reduc- 
ing liie  need  for  importing  foreign  agri- 
cultural workers  by  83  percent  from  634,- 
000  in  1964  to  110.000  in  1965  all  of  which 
means  more  jobs  for  domestic  farm- 
workers. 

The  committee  was  not  happy  with 
the  bjdeet  proposed  for  the  State  em- 
ployment seciu-ity  agencies  and  has  di- 
rected the  Department  to  achieve  a 
'  better  balance  within  the  allocation  of 
the  funds  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee Tiiere  e.'^pecially  should  be  a  redis- 
tribution of  funds  to  the  oldline  basic 
activities  which  are  the  essential  tir.der- 
plnning  to  the  new  responsibilities  added 
as  a  result  of  enactment  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act, 
and  the  Neishborhood  Youth  Corps  and 
the  Job  Corps  programs 

To  say  the  least  the  committee  was, 
distressed  with  the  Department's  ob- 
vious 'ack  of  consideration  for  improv- 
ing safe  work  practices  for  longshore 
workers  and  especially  in  view  of  the 
stepped  up  activity  resultlnR  from  the 
Vietnam  situation  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  apparent  indifference  to 
achieving  a  shorter  timelag  m  payment 
of  crm-ensation  cost^  to  injured  Federal 
workers — the  House  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee  has  also  expressed  alarm 
about  this  situation  The  committee  iias 
directed  the  Department  to  develop  ixM- 
tive  n'ans  for  affirmative  action  m  both 
of  these  areas  as  soon  as  possible 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  both  thp  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  emd  in  the  Df-partmen;  of 
Hea'th  Education,  and  Welfare,  we  have 
deducted  all  of  the  civil  riKht.s  programs 
from  every  operating  agency  and  have 
put  fhpm  all  in  one  place.  That  is  why 
on  paee  68  of  the  report  there  is  shown 
an  increa-se  of  $414,000.  al!  for  civil 
rights  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

For  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion the  budget  request  was  $67,534,000, 
an  increase  of  $8,735,000  over  the  amount 
ant  ronnated  for  1966.  While  this  is  a 
substantial  increase,  the  committee  felt 
that  it  was  fully  justified  in  view  of  the 
ne-v  'pels'atlon  that  this  agency  has  to 
adm'nlster  and  the  continuing  increase 
m  the   volume  and   complexity   of  new 

The  next  section  of  the  bill  is  the  Of- 
fice of  Education,  \ihich  I  have  already 
touched  on  in  connection  with  the  over- 
all increase  in  the  bill.  The  committee 
is  also  recommending  a  few  reductions 
from  the  amounts  requested.  Tlie  bill 
;nc'u-:ps  $'.0  million  under  title  I  of  the 
Hichpr  Education  Act,  for  granus  to 
States  for  community  service  and  con- 
tinuin?  education  programs,  rather  than 
S20  million  which  was  requested.  This 
program  has  been  rather  slow  to  sUrt: 
in  fact,  it  is  still  not  actually  in  opera- 
tion and  a  majority  of  the  committee 
thought  it  would  be  wise  to  wait  until 
thpre  was  a  little  experience  to  review- 
before  appropriating  the  larger  sum 
Thp  romm'ttee  also  deleted  $31  372.000 
budgeted  for  the  National  Teachers 
Corps,     The  amount  of  funds  included 
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for  assistance  for  school  construction  In 
federally  impacted  areas.  Is  considerably 
below  the  amount  appropriated  for  1966. 
However,  the  $22,937,000  In  the  bill  is  the 
full  amount  estimated  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  permanent  provisions  of 
the  authorizing  legislation.  The  tem- 
porary provisions  expire  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1966.  If  these  provisions  are 
extended,  I  assume  there  will  be  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  to  finance  them. 
The  reduction  of  $2,468,000  from  the  re- 
quest for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  Education  is  made  up  of  $1,- 
615.000  that  was  budgeted  for  civil  rights 
activities  and  $853,000  for  100  of  the 
new  positions  budgeted  for  administering 
the  expanded  education  programs.  The 
amount  allowed  in  the  bill  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  approximately  340  such  new 
positions. 

The  increase  over  1966  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  is  almost  $100  million. 
This  is  practically  all  directly  due  to  new 
legislation  passed  by  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  The  expanded  program  will 
bring  rehabilitation  services  to  thousands 
of  people  who  need  them  and  want  them 
but  who  would  not  receive  them  under 
the  current  level  of  program  operations. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
very  Important  bill  Involving  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  is  making  a  very  im- 
portant presentation  of  this  bill  and  I 
think  the  membership  should  be  here  to 
hear  it. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
enC\ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently,  a  quo- 
rum is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  f€dled  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  83] 
AndrewB.  Puqua  N«dzl 

George  W.        Qrtffln  O'Bara,  Mich. 

Andrews,  Qrlfflths  Otttnger 

aienn  HaUeck  Pepper 

Bartng  Haona  Powell 

Beck  worth  Hansen,  Wash.    RoberU 

BoUlng  Harsha  Rogers,  Colo. 

Bolton  Harvey,  Ind.        Rogers,  Tex. 

Bray  Harvey,  Mich.     Rooney,  N.Y. 

Broomfleld  Hays  Rosenthal 

Burleson  Jacobs  Roudebush 

Cederberg  Jarman  Roush 

Chelf  JohiMon,  Okla.  St  Germain 

Clevenger  Jones,  Mo.  Springer 

Colmer  Karth  Stephens 

Conyers  Kee  Taylor 

Curtis  Keith  Thomas 

Davis,  Wis  Kelly  Todd 

Dawson  Komegay  ToU 

Dlgga  Long.  Md.  Dtt 

Dorn  Love  Vlgorlto 

Dowdy  McEwen  Vivian 

Fallon  Mackle  Whalley 

Pamum  M^lUlard  Williams 

Pelghan  Martin,  Ma«,      Willis 

Ford,  Mathlas  Wilson.  Bob 

William  D.       Matthews  WUson, 

Pr&ser  Morris  Charles  H. 

Preitnghuysen    Morse 
Pulton,  Tenn.     Murray 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  «md 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 


C<xnmittee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  HJR.  14745,  and  finding 
Itself  without  a  quorimi,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  347  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  has 
3  V2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
were  down  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration  at  the  time  the  quo- 
rum call  was  ordered. 

The  reduction  of  $213,000  from  the  re- 
quest for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Administration, 
and  the  many  small  decreases  in  items 
under  the  Public  Health  Service  are  all 
due  to  the  consolidation  of  civil  rights 
activities.  These  activities  were  budgeted 
at  a  great  many  different  places  in  the 
Department.  The  committee  deleted 
these  every  place  they  occurred  and  has 
consolidated  all  funds  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary.  The  committee  believes  that 
this  will  provide  for  a  much  more  efficient 
and  effective  program  and  will  make 
readily  ascertainable  the  level  of  fund- 
ing for  these  activities.  I  recognize  that 
a  period  of  transition  and  experimenta- 
tion will  be  necessary.  A  major  part 
of  the  Department's  civil  rights  effort 
must  be  carried  out  through  the  regional 
offices,  so  the  Secretary  should  have  some 
discretion  and  flexibility  in  allocating 
civil  rights  persormel  to  regional  offices. 
Under  the  appropriation,  "Chronic 
Diseases  and  Health  of  the  Aged,"  the 
Committee  is  recommending  a  $3  mil- 
lion increase  over  the  budget  for  kidney 
dialysis  centers.  The  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice has  assisted  in  establishing  14  such 
centers  but  the  budget  for  1967  did  not 
include  fimds  for  any  expansion.  The 
fact  that  most  of  the  5,000  persons  who 
suffer  permanent  kidney  faDure  each 
year  can  be  successfully  treated  at  these 
centers  and  the  fact  that  current  f&cil- 
Itles  are  only  sufficient  to  treat  a  few 
hundred  and  the  rest  are  simply  left  to 
die,  indicates  to  the  committee  that  fur- 
ther expansion  is  not  only  in  order  but 
is  almost  demanded  There  is  also  an 
increase  over  the  budget  for  this  appro- 
priation of  $1  million  to  be  used  for 
grants  to  establish  trial  programs  and 
demonstrate  the  benefit  of  programs  for 
the  daytime  care  of  retarded  children 
and  adults. 

Under  the  appropriation  "Community 
Health  Practice  and  Research,"  the  com- 
mittee has  added  $21  million  to  the 
budget  for  the  health  professions  student 
loan  program.  The  budget  wsts  based  on 
a  proposal  to  transfer  this  program  from 
direct  loans  to  guaranteed  loans.  Since 
It  is  now  obvious  that  such  a  change  will 
not  be  made,  at  least  not  in  time  for 
next  school  year,  the  committee  has 
added  sufficient  funds  to  bring  this  pro- 
gram to  the  authorized  level. 

The  committee  did  not  .make  any  par- 
ticularly significant  changes  In  the  re- 
maining Pubhc  Health  Service  items  up 
to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  I 
intend  to  take  a  little  time  to  discuss 
the  NIH  part  of  the  budget  and  will  skip 
over  it  for  the  time  being. 
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The  budget  for  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine  included  a  fairly  substan- 
tial percentage  increase  over  fiscal  year 
1966,  most  of  which  was  for  carrying 
out  the  new  Medical  Library  Assistance 
Act  of  1965.  The  committee  has  in- 
creased the  budget  by  $200,000  to  start 
the  regional  medical  libraries  program. 
This  program  was  authorized  by  the 
Medical  Library  Assistance  Act  to  be 
started  in  1966,  and  was  authorized  to 
expand  to  a  level  of  $2,500,000  in  1967. 
No  good  reason  was  given  for  the  failure 
of  the  budget  to  Include  any  funds  for 
this  very  important  program.  The  com- 
mittee also  found  a  considerable  need  to 
strengthen  the  National  Library  of  Med- 
icine's capabilities  to  disseminate  exist- 
ing information  for  the  use  of  medical 
researchers,  educators,  and  practitioners 
through  the  medical  library  netwofk  be- 
ing developed  and  supported  under  the 
Medical  Library  Assistance  Act.  How- 
ever, the  Library's  current  facilities  and 
services  for  such  things  as  graphic  image 
storage  and  retrieval,  preservation  film- 
ing, photoduplication  operations,  and  so 
forth,  are  not  adequate  to  meet  this  need. 
The  committee  has  added  $668,000  for 
this  purpose. 

The  budget  for  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital 
was  only  sufficient  to  maintain  the  cur- 
rent staff.  The  committee  has  added 
funds  to  enable  the  hospital  to  hire  250 
additional  people  to  fiU  the  most  serious 
shortages. 

The  funds  included  for  the  Social 
Security  Administration  show  a  con- 
siderable increase  over  1966  but  the  in- 
crease is  practically  all  directly  tied  to 
the  new  legislation  which  was  enacted 
by  the  last  session  of  Congress.  Actually, 
it  develop)ed  during  the  hearings  that 
the  estimates  are  overly  conservative  and 
a  supplemental  appropriation  will  likely 
be  required  before  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1967, 

The  conmiittee  made  no  changes  in 
the  budget  for  the  Welfare  Administra- 
tion except  to  delete  funds  budgeted  for 
civil  rights  activities  and  funds  for  30  of 
the  60  new  positions  requested  by  the 
Bureau  of  Family  Services  for  strength- 
ening their  regular  staff.  The  commit- 
tee, as  is  stated  in  the  report,  continues 
to  be  concerned  about  the  ever  increas- 
ing cost  of  pubhc  assistance.  The  com- 
mittee is  working  now  on  plans  for  a 
committee  Investigation  of  this  matter. 

The  small  reduction  of  $25,000  msuie  in 
the  request  of  the  Administration  on 
Aging  represents  the  amount  budgeted 
.for  civil  defense  activities. 

The  committee  made  no  change  in  the 
budget  for  any  of  the  items  under  special 
institutions  and  there  were  no  significant 
changes  from  1966  included  in  the  vari- 
ous budget  requests.  All  of  the  Increase 
for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  consolidation  of  civil 
defense  activities  in  this  office.  I  have 
already  discussed  this  and  the  report  is 
rather  cranplete  on  the  subject.  The 
small  reduction  in  the  Office  of  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  is  accoimted  for  by  civil 
defense  activities  budgeted  in  this  office. 

The  relatively  small  changes  included 
in  the  budget  for  the  related  agencies 
appeared  to  the  ccHnmittee  to  be  well 


justified  and  the  committee  has  made  no 
change  in  any  of  them. 

NATIONAL    IN8T1TUTES     Or    HKALTH 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
spend  a  little  time  discussing  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

The  budget  submitted  on  behalf  of 
NIH  was  once  again  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  me.  I  cannot  understand  why. 
year  after  year,  we  get  budget  requests 
for  the  vitally  important  activities  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  that  make 
no  allowance  for  carrying  forward  pro- 
grams that  have  such  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  welfare  suid  happiness  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  this  country. 

I  wish  that  those  who  are  responsible 
for  making  up  the  budget  would  read  the 
transcript  of  the  hearings  on  the  NIH 
programs.  I  wish  they  would  talXtwith 
the  eminent  physicians  and  scientists 
who  are  struggling  with  the  unsolved 
problems  of  disease  and  disability.  I 
wish  they  would  go  out  and  visit — as  I 
have — some  of  the  laboratories  in  which 
the  battle  for  better  health  is  being 
waged.  I  wish  they  would  visit  hospi- 
tals and  mental  institutions  to  see  the 
tragic  scope  of  the  task  that  still  needs 
to  be  done.  , 

The  investment  we,  as  a  nation, 
should  make  in  medical  research  must  be 
judged  both  in  relation  to  opportunity 
and  need.  On  the  one  hand,  we  must 
take  into  consideration  the  demonstrated 
ability  of  our  biomedical  scientists  to 
discover  the  causes  of  disease,  devise  re- 
liable diagnostic  tests,  and  develop  more 
effective  treatments  and  preventive  care. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  must  equally  take 
stock  of  the  many  diseases  and  disabili- 
ties whose  cause  is  not  known;  the  un- 
resolved difficulties  of  diagnosis  that 
sometimes  mean  that  a  disease  is  not 
discovered  until  it  is  too  late;  the  mala- 
dies for  which  no  cure  and,  often  not 
even  a  mitigating  treatment  now  exists ; 
and  the  ever-present  threats  to  health 
which  cannot  yet  be  averted. 

Modem  medicine  is  still  a  relatively 
primitive  science.  Even  the  normal 
functioning  of  the  body  Is  not  complete- 
ly understood — I  was  surprised  to  learn 
during  the  hearings  that  new  compo- 
nents of  blood,  which  has  been  studied 
for  centuries,  are  still  being  discovered. 
The  contrast  that  exists  between  the 
state  of  knowledge  in  the  physical 
sciences  and  that  in  the  biological 
sciences  is  very  disturbing  to  me.  I 
cannot  be  content  with  the  level  of  our 
biomedical  research  effort  when  it  is 
true — 

That  the  physicist  can  tell  us  how  to 
put  a  man  on  the  moon,  but  the  physi- 
ologist carmot  tell  us  how  to  prevent  a 
stroke  or  a  heart  attack  or  just  a  mi- 
graine headache; 

That  the  metallurgist  can  design  a 
shield  to  ward  off  the  searing  heat  of  a 
space  vehicle's  reentry  into  the  atmos- 
phere, but  the  microbiologist  cannot  tell 
us  how  to  ward  off  the  Invasion  of  can- 
cer cells ;  and 

That  the  geologist  can  Indicate,  with 
reasonable  accuracy,  where  we  may  suc- 
cessfully drill  for  oil.  but  the  geneticist 
cannot  predict  whether  an  unborn  child 
will  be  healthy  in  body  and  sound  of 
mind. 


It  Is  very  disturbing  to  me  that  we 
know  more  about  the  nucleus  of  an  atom 
than  we  do  about  the  structure  of  a 
gene. 

We  can  control  atomic  energy  but  we 
are  baffled  by  the  action  of  viruses  which 
seem  to  be  able  to  cause  disease  long 
after  they  have  apparently  disappeared. 
Yet  we  are  perpetually  exposed  to  these 
unseen  enemies.  Not  only  viruses  and 
bacteria  but  a  hdit  of  environmental 
poisons,  many  of  which  have  not  even 
been  identified,  are  waiting  their  oppor- 
tunity to  lay  us  low. 

Every  day  each  one  of  us  must  fight  a 
guerrilla  war  against  incipient  disease. 
This  is  the  war  I  want  to  escalate. 

Despite  the  great  gaps  In  fundamental 
biological  knowledge,  the  achievements 
of  medical  research  are  dramatic. 

Most  of  the  drugs  in  use  today  were 
imknown  to  the  medical  practitioner  20 
years  ago. 

There  have  been  startling  advances  in 

surgery  which  have  made  It  possible  to 

operate  on  so  vital  an  organ  as  the  heart. 

Plastic  tubing  is  now  in  widespread 

use  to  replace  damaged  arteries. 

Electronic  devices  have  been  Invented 
to  stimulate  and  control  the  beating  of 
the  heart. 

The  newspapers  last  week  carried  ac- 
counts of  the  first  use  in  a  human  pa- 
tient of  a  device  which  can  take  over 
part  of  the  function  of  the  heart. 

Most  of  the  infectious  diseases  that 
were  common  in  my  childhood  are  rare 
today.  Mothers  have  not  worried  about 
the  threat  of  smallpox  and  scarlet  fever 
for  years.  Rocky  Mountain  spotted 
fever  no  longer  takes  it  annual  toll  of 
campers  and  those  who  work  outdoors 
in  tick-infested  areas.  Infantile  paraly- 
sis has  at  last  joined  the  list  of  rare 
diseases. 

NIH  has  just  suggested  in  taking  a 
major  step  toward  the  development  of  a 
safe  vaccine  for  German  measles  which 
in  the  past  2  years  damged  some  10,000 
newborn  babies  whose  mothers  were  ex- 
posed to  this  disease  during  pregnancy. 
There  is  slow  but  steady  progress  In 
lengthening  the  survival  time  for  victims 
of  some  forms  of  cancer. 

While  mentaJ  health  Is  a  growing 
problem,  the  number  of  mental  patients 
who  must  be  kept  in  institutions  con- 
tinues to  decline. 

A  good  example  both  of  the  wonders 
that  research  can  accomplish  and  of  the 
challenging  need  for  further  effort  is  the 
so-called  artificial  kidney.  A  few  months 
ago  I  visited  the  Artificial  Kidney  Center 
at  Seattle  which  is  now  saving  the  lives 
of  patients  whose  kidneys  have  ceased  to 
function.  These  patients  report  period- 
ically to  the  center  so  that  the  wastes 
and  poisons  normally  removed  from  the 
blood  by  the  kidneys  can  be  removed  by  • 
an  elaborate  machine.  This  process, 
known  as  hemodialysis,  holds  out  the 
hope  of  saving  the  lives  of  several  thou- 
sand new  victims  of  kidney  failure  a 
year. 

I  was  impressed  by  this  remarkable 
achievement.  I  was  also  greatly  sad- 
dened by  my  visit.  The  hemodialysis 
machine  is  complicated  and  must  be  op- 
erated by  highly  trained  staff.  It  costs 
about  $10,000  per  year  for  each  patient. 
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At  preseiu,.  ihe  center  can  only  take  care 
of  a  handful  of  patients.  This  meana 
that  although  research  has  developed 
che  means  for  saving  thousands  of  lives, 
all  but  a  handful  of  the  victims  of  iidney 
failure  are  still  condemned  to  death  be- 
cause the  hemodialysis  equipment  la  only 
in  the  experimental  stage  and  facilities 
to  care  for  them  are  not  available. 

My  conscience  would  be  uneasy,  in- 
deed, if  I  did  not  do  all  in  my  power  to 
speed  the  day  when  it  will  be  possible  to 
halt  all  those  whose  lives  could  be  saved 
by  hemodialysis. 

The  mimediate  need  is  for  a  major  ef- 
fort to  develop  a  simpler  and  less  costly 
machine.  The  aim  must  be  to  make  It 
possible  for  the  victim  of  kidney  failure 
to  have  a  hemodialysis  machine  in  his 
home  which  he  can  operate  himself. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  At  best,  a 
hemodialysis  machine  is  a  poor  substi- 
tute for  a  kidney.  Work  on  orwan  trans- 
plantation holds  out  the  hope  that  It  wlU 
become  possible  to  transplant  a  healthy 
kidney  from  a  donor  to  a  victini  of  com- 
plete kidney  failure.  This  work— especi- 
ally the  search  for  ways  of  overcoming 
the  body's  rejection  of  tissue  trans- 
planted from  another  person — must  be 
pressed   forward  as  quickly  as  [xissible. 

The  ultunate  solution,  of  course,  is  to 
prevent  permanent  kidney  feiilure  by 
preventing  or  curing  the  disesises  -Ahich 
lead  to  thiis  tragic  result.  Developmental 
work  on  a  more  practical  hemcKiialysis 
machine  and  research  on  the  problems 
of  organ  transplantation  must  therefore 
be  accompanied  by  continued  research 
on  kidney  diseases  and  on  the  function- 
ing of  the  kidneys. 

I  mention  my  concern  over  the  ar- 
tificial kidney  only  to  Ulustraie  the  sig- 
nificant steps  forward  that  are  i>osslble 
and  the  extensive  rnd  varied  work  that 
must  still  be  done  on  one  particular  dis- 
ease problem.  Similar  opportunities  and 
needs  exist  in  many  other  areas. 

Faced  with  these  opportunities  and 
needs,  a  timid,  mark-time  budget  for 
.medical  research  makes  no  sense.  It 
makes  no  sense  from  the  point  of  view 
of  our  long-term  national  interest.  It 
make.s  no  sense  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  individual  citizen. 
•  I  am  sure  that  every  taxpayer  would 
rather  have  us  spend  his  tax  dollar  on 
health  research  than  on  any  other  Fed- 
eral activity 

More  than  350  years  a«jo  the  play- 
wright. John  Webster,  one  of  Shake- 
speare's contemporaries,  touched  the 
li^arts  of  his  audience  by  having  one  of 
his  characters  say . 

Gold    that    buys    hea;'.*";    can    never    be    111, 
spent 

This  Is  something  on  which  all  of  us 
can  agree  today  In  fact,  we  can  be 
proud  that  the  funds  the  Congress  has 
made  available  for  health  research  have 
been  particularly  well  spent. 

Last  year  the  distinguish.ed  Wooldrldge 
Committee,  appointed  by  the  President 
to  review  the  NIH  programs,  said  in  its 
report : 

We  suspect  Uiat  there  are  few.  if  any,  91 
billion  segment.'*  of  the  Federal  budget  that 
a."^  buying  more  valuable  servlce.s  for  the 
Axnenran  people   than  th.at  admlr.tstered  by 

the  NaUr.uftl   Institutes  of  Health, 


The  question  we  must  answer  Is  how 
much  of  these  valuable  services  we  want 
to  buy  for  the  American  people. 

My  answer  to  that  Is :  much  more  than 
we  have  bought  so  far — as  much,  in  fact, 
as  our  hardworking  and  dedicated  scien- 
tists and  health  practitioners  can  deliver. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  are  not  invest- 
ing nearly  enough  In  health  research  and 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  some  of  our  most 
eminent  economists  agree  with  me. 

Let  me  quote  briefly  from  the  latest 
annual  report  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers : 

Such  algnlScant  Indicators  of  VS.  health  as 
Ufe  expectancy.  Infant  mortality,  and  the  In- 
cidence of  heart  disease  must  cause  concern 
when  compared  with  rates  prevailing  abroad 
or  when  our  recent  progress  is  measured 
against  that  of  other  nations  •  •  *.  Since 
1940,  death  rates  from  heart  disease  and 
cancer  have  each  increased  by  one-fourth; 
the  n.S.  rate  for  heart  disease  is  among  the 
highest  In  the  world.  Mortality  rates  among 
males  in  the  productive  age  bracket  of  40  to 
54  years  are  substantially  and  consistently 
higher  in  the  United  States  than  In  other 
industrial  countries  and  almost  twice  the 
rate  In  Sweden. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say: 

Outlays  for  health  are  importjint  in  build- 
ing and  maintaining  a  productive  labor  force 
as  well  as  In  Improving  the  lives  of  people 
and  the  quality  of  our  society.  The  produc- 
tivity of  American  workers  could  not  have 
reached  its  present  height  If,  in  the  past, 
there  had  not  been  Investment  in  medical 
knowledge,  in  disease  prevention,  and  In 
treatment  and  rehabilitation.  Yet  the  poten- 
tial return  from  further  health  Investment 
remains  large. 

The  Council  estimated  that  in  1963 
society  lost  the  potential  product  of  4.6 
million  man-years  of  work  tis  a  result  of 
disease  and  mortality — without  even 
taking  into  account  the  much  larger  los- 
ses due  to  deaths  in  earlier  years  of  peo- 
ple who  might  still  have  been  productive. 

The  total  economic  loss  due  to  Illness 
was  calculated  to  have  been  $46.3  billion 
in  1963. 

Two  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Leon  Keyserling, 
who  served  for  a  number  of  years  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  sharply  criticized  the  suggested 
cutbacks  In  some  of  our  domestic  pro- 
grams and  said  that  the  United  States 
can  well  afford  to  spend  much  more  for 
health,  for  education,  and  for  welfare. 
He  pointed  out  that  more  than  9  percent 
of  our  GNP  Is  spent  on  defense,  Interna- 
tional obligations,  and  space  technology. 
Last  year  we  spent  Jtist  a  little  over  one- 
quarter  of  1  percent  on  health  research. 

Mr.  Keyserling  predicted  that  during 
the  next  10  years  the  total  value  of  goods 
and  services  produced  In  this  country  will 
rise  by  more  than  $200  billion  a  year  and 
should  rise  to  $1.1  trillion  by  1975.  He 
said  that  in  view  of  these  figures — 

It  is  perfectly  preposterous  for  us  to  shrink 
from  our  prime  moral  obligations  as  a  Nation 
because  the  increased  expendlturea  for  the 
war  In  'Vietnam  impose  an  additional  buitlen 
upon  our  economy  somewhere  In  the  range 
of  110  bUlion  to  (IS  bUlion. 

I  agree  with  him  that  it  Is  perfectly 
preposterous  for  us  to  think  that  we  can 
afford  to  stint  on  support  for  health  re- 
search, medical  training,  or  for  doing 
whatever  is  necessary  to  win  the  war 
against  disease. 


I  was  happy  to  hear  that  Secretary 
MoNamara  apparently  agrees  with  me, 
too.    A  few  days  ago  he  said; 

We  can  aflord  to  do  the  things  we  want  to 
do.    'We  are  an  affluent  Nation. 

I  am  sure  that  one  of  the  things  every 
American  wants  to  do  Is  to  protect  him- 
self and  his  family  from  disease.  To 
strengthen  the  defenses  against  disease 
is  the  purpose  of  every  one  of  the  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  That  is  the  kind  of  defense  pro- 
gram we  can  all  be  enthusiastic  about. 

The  committee  added  $74.8  million  to 
the  NIH  appropriations.  I  would  have 
been  happier  If  we  could  have  added 
twice  that  amount.  The  extensive  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  committee,  which 
cover  more  thsm  1.200  pages  of  transcript, 
Identified  urgent  program  needs  far  In 
excess  of  the  Increase  the  committee  has 
allowed. 

The  budget  estimate  Included  an  over- 
all Increase  for  the  NIH  appropriations 
of  only  4.7  percent  over  the  level  of  ex- 
penditure In  1966.  Such  an  Increase  is 
barely  enough  to  cover  the  normal  rise 
In  the  cost  of  dolna  business  which  af- 
fects the  conduct  of  research  no  less  than 
It  affects  other  majQ/enterprlses.  Such 
an  Increase  makes  no  allowance  for  in- 
creased costs  due  to  the  steadily  growing 
need  for  more  complex,  more  versatile, 
and  more  accurate  Instruments  Tequired 
for  research.  Such  an  increase  virtually 
prohibits  any  expansion  of  our  medical 
research  effort. 

In  fact,  for  two  of  the  Institutes- 
Cancer  and  Mental  Health — the  budget 
actually  proposed  a  reduction  In  the 
amount  available  for  research  grants. 

The  additional  funds  Included  by  the 
committee  will  provide  for  an  overall  In- 
crease of  10.7  percent  in  the  NIH  appro- 
priations which  Is  little  enough  for  a  pro- 
gram that  supports  more  than  two-fifths 
of  all  the  medical  research  conducted  In 
the  United  States  and  makes  a  highly 
selective  but  very  significant  contribu- 
tion to  specialized  research  conducted 
overseas. 

An  increase  of  less  than  11  percent  for 
health  research  seems  modest  indeed 
when  compared  with  a  20-percent  rise  In 
corporate  profits  after  taxes,  a  12-percent 
rise  In  dividends  received  by  stockhold- 
ers, and  a  22  percent  increase  in  farm 
proprietors'  Income  during  1965. 

A  total  increase  of  only  $132.8  million 
in  Federal  expenditure  for  medical  re- 
search also  seems  modest  when  com- 
pared with  the  record  Increase  of  $47 
billion  in  our  GNP  last  year  and  an  ex- 
pected Increase  of  another  $30  billion  this 
year. 

The  President's  optimistic  economic 
report  to  the  Congress  notes  that — 

Rising  consumer  Income  •  •  •  will  again 
largely  be  devoted  to  expenditures  for  bet- 
ter living — 

And  the  report  emphasized  those  last 
four  words. 

Surely  the  wisest  and  the  most  satis- 
fying expenditure  for  better  living  Is  a 
greater  investment  in  medical  research. 
Good  health  has  always  been  foremost 
among  man's  aspir»tions.  In  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Spanish 
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poet  Martial  wrote;  "Life  consists  not  in 
living,  but  In  enjoying  health." 

The  specific  purposes  of  the  additional 
funds  Included  In  the  NIH  appropria- 
tions are  described  In  detail  in  the  com- 
mittee's report. 

A  total  of  $30  million  is  provided  for 
the  regular  research  grant  programs  of 
the  Institutes.  Nearly  $18  million  of  this 
amoimt  has  been  allocated  among  the 
various  appropriations  in  such  a  way 
that  each  Institute  will  have  a  minimum 
Increase  of  8  percent  In  Its  research  grant 
funds.  The  remaining  $12  million  was 
allocated  among  the  six  Institutes 
whose  immediate  needs,  as  Indicated  by 
ctu-rent  estimates  of  1966  budget  deficien- 
cies, would  not  be  met  by  a  basic  8-per- 
cent Increase  over  the  amount  available 
m  1966. 

As  discussed  at  length  In  the  commit- 
tee's report,  recent  studies  have  shown 
that  an  annual  Increase  of  15  percent  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  existing 
research  programs  resulting  from  rising 
costs  and  the  growing  complexity  of  the 
type  of  work  being  done.  The  funds 
aidded  by  the  committee  will  provide  for 
■»an  overall  Increase  of  only  11  percent  for 
the  NIH  research  grant  programs. 

A  total  of  $37.3  million  was  added  by 
the  committee  to  restore  serious  budget 
cuts  for  two  important  programs. 

The  smaller  of  these  was  an  increase 
of  $2.3  million  to  restore  the  fxmds  avail- 
able for  the  third  year  of  the  study  on 
the  relationship  between  drugs  and  heart 
disease  to  the  level  projected  in  the 
plans  for  this  7-year  study.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  apparently  not 
Interested  In  this  study.  In  1965.  the 
Bureau  held  up  the  apportionment  of  the 
funds  provided  by  the  Congress  for  the 
study  imtll  just  before  the  fiscal  year 
1966  hearings  and  Included  no  funds  for 
it  in  the  fiscal  year  1966  request.  For 
fiscal  year  1967,  the  Bureau  only  allowed 
the  same  amount  that  the  Congress  ap- 
propriated last  year  for  the  second  year 
of  the  study  despite  the  fact  that  the 
original  plans  for  the  study  clearly  In- 
dicated that  It  would  require  additional 
funds  to  reach  Its  full  operating  level. 
The  committee  has  therefore  provided 
these  funds.  I  hope  that  It  will  not  be 
necessary  for  the  Congress  to  override 
the  Bureau's  unwarranted  resistance  to 
this  Important  project  during  its  remain- 
ing 4  years. 

An  Increase  of  $35  million  is  provided 
for  the  health  research  facilities  con- 
struction program.  Matching  grants 
under  this  program  have  played  a  major 
part  In  building  up  this  country's  capa- 
bility for  biomedical  research.  The 
present  vigor  of  our  research  activity  and 
much  of  the  progress  made  during  the 
past  decade  were  possible  only  because 
the  Congress  had  the  foresight  10  years 
ago  to  launch  this  program. 

Since  1963  the  authorized  level  of  this 
program  has  been  $50  million  and  that 
is  the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1966.  Last  year  the  Congress  decided 
that,  to  meet  our  growing  need  for  health 
research  faculties,  the  program  should 
b«  expanded.  Appropriations  totaling 
$280  mlUlon  for  the  3  years  1967-68 
were  therefore  authorized  with  the  ex- 


pectation that  the  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1967  would  be  for  $100  million. 

Actually,  the  budget  estimate  was  for 
only  $15  million  although  both  NIH  and 
the  Department  had  requested  the  full 
$100  million.  I  find  this  action  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  completely  inex- 
plicable. No  rational  testimony  was 
offered  in  defense  of  the  substitution  of  a 
70-percent  cut  for  an  expected  request 
for  a  100-percent  increase,  As  this  ac- 
tion not  only  runs  counter  to  the  ex- 
pressed Intent  of  the  Congress  but  will 
clearly  be  extremely  harmful  to  further 
development  of  our  national  research 
capability,  the  Committee  has  restored 
the  appropriation  to  the  current  level 
of  $50  million. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  approved  con- 
struction projects  at  least  $140  million 
would  be  needed. 

I  want  to  emphasise  that  restrictions 
on  this  program  do  serious  damage.  Al- 
though it  Is  nominally  a  50-50  matching 
program,  experience  has  shown  that  for 
every  $1  contributed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. non-Federal  sources  contribute 
$1.50.  Withholding  $50  million  of  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1967  will,  therefore,  mean  that 
$125  million  worth  of  construction  can- 
not begin.  There  is  also  a  serious  risk 
that  a  substantial  delay  in  providing  the 
Federal  matching  funds  will  cause  the 
nonfederal  matching  funds  to  be  diverted 
to  other  purposes. 

Limitations  now  imposed  on  this  pro- 
gram will  have  no  immediate  effect  on 
medical  research.  The  consequences 
will  be  felt  3  or  4  years  from  now  when 
needed  facilities  will  not  be  available  and 
when  it  will  be  Impossible  to  make  up  for 
lost  time. 

The  remaining  $7.5  million  of  the  com- 
mittee's increases  are  for  six  specific  pro- 
grams which  are  fully  described  in  the 
committee's  report. 

The  sum  of  $3  million  is  for  creation  of 
several  dental  research  Institutes,  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  with  facili- 
ties and  programs  similar  to  those  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Dental  Research  in 
Bethesda.  Dental  research  has  lagged 
behind  medical  research.  Plans  for  these 
Institutes  are  well  developed  and  the 
committee  felt  that  their  Implementa- 
tion should  not  be  further  delayed. 

To  inaugurate  a  national  blood  pro- 
gram, under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Heart  Institute,  $1,950,000  Is  to  meet  our 
growing  military  and  civilian  needs  for 
particular  components  of  human  blood 
for  the  treatment  of  a  number  of  diseases. 

The  sum  of  $1  million  Is  to  accelerate 
research  and  research  training  on  blind- 
ness which  Is  a  major  but  somewhat 
neglected  national  problem. 

To  strengthen  the  research  program 
on  the  artificial  kidney  sponsored  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Metabolic  Diseases.  $800,000.  My  per- 
sonal feeling  is  that  a  great  deal  more 
should  be  invested  in  urgent  efforts  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  that  now  con- 
demn thousands  of  victims  of  kidney 
failure  to  a  preventable  death.  I  strong- 
ly urge  the  Institute  to  make  the  most 
effective  use  of  the  funds  available  to  it 
in  this  great  humaiiitarian  effort. 


The  sum  of  $500,000  is  to  strengthen 
the  activities  of  NIH's  new  Division  of 
Computer  Research  and  Technology 
which  Is  engaged  in  developing  auto- 
mated clinical  and  laboratory  tests,  di- 
agnostic procedures  and  clinical  record- 
keeping. 

Finally,  the  committee  has  provided 
$250,000  for  the  Office  of  the  Director. 
NIH,  in  the  General  Research  and  Serv- 
ices appropriation,  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  creating  a  central  administrative 
framework  for  developmental  engineer- 
ing programs.  The  so-called  artificial 
kidney  and  the  experimental  artificial 
heart  are  merely  the  precursors  of  a 
wide  range  of  new  devices  which  will 
apply  recent  engineering  advances  in 
electronics,  miniaturization,  and  the 
creation  of  new  material  to  the  solution 
of  medical  problems.  The  complexities 
of  such  a  program  and  the  scarcity  of 
people  with  the  requisite  engineering 
skills  and  understanding  of  biomedical 
problems  make  it  undesirable,  uneco- 
nomical and,  probably,  impossible  to 
mount  and  staff  separate  developmental 
programs  in  each  of  the  Institutes  that 
have  a  legitimate  interest  in  this  new 
field.  The  Committee,  therefore,  feels 
that  steps  should  now  be  taken,  while  the 
administrative  arrangements  are  still 
fluid,  to  develop  a  strong  central  man- 
agement to  insure  the  mo»t  effective 
exploitation  of  this  new  and  very  prom- 
ising field. 

The  recommended  Increases  in  the  ap- 
propriations for  NIH  will  rectify  the  most 
serious  deficiencies  in  the  budget  request 
and  will  add  fresh  impetus  to  a  small 
number  of  very  important  program 
activities.  The  appropriations,  as  they 
now  stand,  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  opti- 
mum In  relation  to  opportunity  and  need 
nor  are  they,  ki  most  cases,  anywhere 
near  the  amounts  that  could  easily  be 
justified.  They  will,  however,  enable  the 
vital  programs  of  NIH  to  continue  to 
move  forward. 

I  have  no  hesitation  at  all  in  saying 
that  the  recommended  amounts  are 
sound  and  conservative.  I  strongly  urge 
that  they  be  approved. 

Last  year  the  gentleman  from  WIscoti- 
sin  (Mr.  Laird  J  and  I  coUaborated  in 
working  out  the  problems  related  to  cost 
sharing  and  we  have  been  discussing  this 
further  this  year.  I  think  we  are  in 
agreement  regarding  this  matter. 

Last  year  the  committee  modified  sec- 
tion 203  in  the  general  provision  of  the 
bill  in  order  to  simplify  and  liberalize 
the  payment  for  overhead  cost  of  grant- 
supported  research  projects — the  so- 
called  Indirect  costs,  instead  of  arbi- 
trarily limiting  the  indirect  cost  payment 
to  not  more  than  20  percent  of  the  direct 
cost,  the  new  section  203,  which  has  been 
retained  In  the  bill  again  this  year,  speci- 
fies that  a  Federal  grant  may  not  equal 
the  full  cost  of  the  research  project  being 
supported.  This  provision  recognizes  the 
long-estabUshed  principle  that  the 
grant-in-aid  relationship  requires  the  re- 
cipient of  a  research  grant  to  make  sc«ne 
contribution  to  the  total  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect which  he  has  proposed. 
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The  purpose  of  this  section  was  fully 
discussed  on  the  floor  of  t.hi5  House  dur- 
ing last  year  s  consideration  of  the  ap- 
propriation It  was,  I  think,  generally 
welcomed  by  the  House  as  a  step  which 
would  create  a  better  relationship  be- 
tween Federal  agencies  and  the  grantee 
institutions  where  so  much  of  the  Na- 
tion's research  Ls  conducted 

The  record  makes  it  quite  clear  that 
it  was  our  intent  to  abolish  requirements 
that  forced  artificial  distinctions  to  be 
made  between  direct  and  indirect  costs. 
It  was  our  expectation  that  the  revision 
would  result  in  a  simpler  and  more  equi- 
table procedure  for  funding  the  costs  of 
research  projects 

Section  203  deliberately  does  not  spec- 
ify that  the  srrantee  institution  must 
make  any  particular  percentage  contrib- 
ution because  the  committet^  felt  that 
different  levels  of  participation  would  be 
justified  and  appropriate  in  the  wide 
variety  of  circumstances  that  will  exist 
in  dilTerent  institutions  and,  perhaps,  for 
different  projects.  The  committee  also 
wi.-;hed  to  avoid  having  the  Federal  agen- 
cy become  involved  :n  elaborate  and  ex- 
pensive accounting  and  auditing  proce- 
dures or  in  endless  arguments  about  what 
is  and  what  is  not  admissible  as  an  al- 
lowable cost.  The  committee  felt  that 
each  agency  could  satisfy  Itself  quite 
simply  that  the  grantee  was,  In  good 
faith,  making  a  contribution  to  the  cost 
of  the  project.  That  is  all  that  section 
203  requires. 

Tlie  same  provision  was  written  into 
•-he  independent  offices  bill  and  into  the 
Department  of  Defense  appropriations 
bill  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  subse- 
quently issued  general  instructions  which 
are.  I  think,  in  harmony  with  the  com- 
mittee's intent. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the 
Department  of  HEW  has  misinterpreted 
.--eciion  203  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
►'t  s  instructions  HE'W  seems  to  think 
that  to  comply  with  section  203  it  must 
require  detailed  statements  of  planned 
f>xpenditures  and  exercise  control  over 
the  funds  which  institutions  contribute 
to  grant-supported  research  projects. 

The  complaints  received  in  my  ofHce 
since  HEW  brought  its  new  cost-shaniig 
system  into  effect  a  couple  of  months  ago 
indicate  that  HEW  is  using  section  203 
to  complicate  and  restrict  a  process 
which  the  committee  sought  to  simplify 
and  improve. 

I  shall  take  up  this  misinterpretation 
of  consressional  intent  with  the  Secre- 
tary and  ask  him  to  correct  it.  I  am 
makina  this  stjitemer.t  so  that  other 
Members  receiving  complaints  from  In- 
stitutions m  their  districts  will  know 
that  the  situation  that  has  arisen  was 
not  Intended  by  the  committee  and  is 
not  a  necessary  consequence  of  section 
203  but  IS  due  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  being  handled  by  HEW 

It  was  certainly  not  the  committee's 
Intent  to  create  the  accountants  paradise 
Lliat  the  HEW  regulations  will  bring  into 
being  The  purpose  of  section  203  is, 
first,  to  relieve  universities  and  research 
ln.^tItut;ons  of  an  inequitable  financial 
burden  by  removing  arbitrary  overhead 
requirements  and.  second,  to  relieve  both 
the  grantee  mstltut'on  and  the  granting 
agency  of  a  c^mpex  .ind  unnecessary 


accounting  and  auditing  burden  by  ac- 
cepting reasonable  evidence  that  an  In- 
stitution is  contributing  to  the  overall 
cost  of  a  project.  The  important  con- 
siderations for  the  selection  of  a  research 
project  for  Federal  support  should  con- 
tinue to  be  the  quality  of  the  research  to 
be  performed  and  its  relevance  to  agency 
programs,  not  arbitrary  cost-sharing 
requirements. 

I  am  confident  that  the  unnecessarily 
restrictive  regulations  which  have  caused 
the  complaints  we  are  receiving  can  be 
quickly  corrected. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  agree, 
as  he  already  knows.  All  I  would  like 
to  add  is  that  I  hope  that  this  provision 
Is  administered  so  that  it  will  apply 
equally  to  all  Institutions. 

Mr.  POOARTY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  re- 
marks on  the  Items  in  the  bill  imless 
Members  have  questions. 

This  appropriation  bill  affects  every 
family  in  our  country  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. It  affects  every  congressional 
district  in  many  ways.  There  is  not  a 
dime  in  this  bill  of  over  $10  billion  that 
is  going  to  waste.  It  is  going  to  help  all 
human  beings  who  are  living  at  this 
time. 

As  is  always  and  inevitably  the  case 
with  a  large  bill  such  as  this,  no  indi- 
vidual on  the  committee  Is  satisfied  with 
everything  it  includes  or  excludes. 
There  are  several  places  where  I  dis- 
agree, and  especially,  pltuies  where  I 
think  more  funds  should  be  appropri- 
ated. However,  on  the  whole,  I  think 
this  is  a  good  bill  and  one  which  we  can 
aU  support  conscientiously. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  that  the  bUl  will 
receive  the  overwhelming  support  of  this 
House. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemsin  yield? 

Mr.  POOARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  again  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  as 
I  do  every  year  on  this  appropriation  bill 
for  the  excellent  manner  In  which  he 
covered  this  huge  subject.  The  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  as  usual  has 
given  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  benefit  of  a  tremendous 
amount  of  Information. 

I  also  appreciate  the  generosity  that 
the  subcommittee  always  shows  to  the 
agencies  which  protect  the  life,  health, 
and  safety  of  the  American  people.  But, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a 
question.  Why  was  the  $3.5  million  In 
planning  funds  for  the  seven  residential 
vocational  schools  scheduled  to  be  built 
around  the  country,  including  one  In  St. 
Louis,  deleted? 

Mr.  POGARTY.  There  was  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  the  committee,  and 
this  Is  one  of  the  ways  In  which  the  blU 
was  compromised.  The  other  body  has 
always  taken  the  stand  that  they  would 
not  go  along  with  the  House  action  until 
they  found  out  where  these  schools  were 
going  to  be  built. 

Now  that  seven  areas  have  been  named, 
I  assume  the  Senate  will  change  their 
attitude. 


Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  One  other  question. 
Mr.  Chairman.  Do  you  not  feel,  as  the 
experts  in  this  field  do.  that  these  seven 
residential  schools  would  serve  a  much 
different  group  from  the  Job  Corps  group 
and  would  help  to  meet  a  need  not  other- 
wise taken  care  of? 

Mr.  FOOARTY.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tlewoman, but  it  is  a  controversial  sub- 
ject in  Congress  and  In  our  committee 
and  between  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  has  been  for  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  so  that  I  might  ask 
another  question? 

Mr.  POGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  On  the  basis  of  the 
excellent  testimony  given  by  Dr.  God- 
dard,  the  new  Commissioner  of  Pood 
and  Drugs,  do  you  not  agree  that  we  now 
need  a  complete  overhaul  of  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  pre- 
testing for  cosmetics  for  safety,  pretest- 
ing of  therapeutic  devices  for  safety  and 
efficacy,  and  safeguards  against  acciden- 
tal poisoning  of  children  by  drugs 
thought  to  be  candy,  and  much  tighter 
factory  inspection,  and  so  on,  as  pro- 
posed in  my  omnibus  bill,  H.R.  1235? 

Mr.  POGARTY.  That  is  not  a  ques- 
tion for  this  committee  to  consider. 
That  question  should  be  directed  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  want  the  Record  to  show,  how- 
ever, that  in  his  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee.  Dr.  Ooddard  stressed 
these  gaps  in  the  law. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  like  to  join  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  in  com- 
mending the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  for  the  great  work  he 
has  done  over  the  years,  and  particu- 
larly on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  read  in  the  press 
in  recent  days  of  testimony  given  at  a 
hearing  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  which  Is  deeply 
disturbing.  The  newspaper  dispatch,  In 
a  report  by  the  Associated  Press,  quoted 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
as  saying : 

There  Is  no  evidence  of  the  medicinal  ef- 
fects of  wine. 

The  newspaper  story  further  reported 
that  the  Surgeon  General,  in  answer  to 
a  direct  question,  responded : 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  wine 
will  care  heart  disease — 

And  further,  also  in  answer  to  a  spe- 
cific question : 

No,  Blr,  it  [wine]  will  not  cure  alcoholism. 

This  story  gives  a  misleading  Impres- 
sion of  the  established  and  documented 
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role  of  the  uses  of  wine  In  medical  prac- 
tice, which  I  wish  to  correct. 

The  State  of  California,  through  Its 
wine  advisory  board,  has  sponsored  re- 
search into  the  medical  aspects  of  wine 
for  the  past  20  years  or  more.  These 
studies  have  included  fundamental  and 
applied  research  of  mlcrochemlstry, 
physiology,  pharmacology,  and  therapy 
at  a  number  of  distinguished  imlversities, 
medical  schools,  hospitals,  and  research 
centers.  They  have  been  directed  by 
scientists  and  physicians  of  undoubted 
competence  and  integrity.  The  program, 
itself,  has  been  directed  continuously 
since  1946  by  a  pharmacologist  who 
has  been  nationally  recognized  for  his 
leadership  in  this  field  and  Is  now  serv- 
ing as  a  consultant  on  alcohol  and  al- 
coholism in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

From  this  research  program,  together 
with  studies  conducted  independently  by 
other  investigators,  has  come  substantial 
evidence  of  medicinal  effects  of  wine. 
The  Investigators  have  reported  in  papers 
and  in  standard  medical  and  scientific 
journals  and  in  technical  monographs 
that  wine  clearly  serves  as  a  tranquilizer 
and,  in  fact,  represents  one  of  the  first 
tranquilizers  known  to  medical  men. 
They  have  reported  that  it  serves  as  a 
sedative  and  was  one  of  the  first  sedatives 
known.  They  have  reported  that  wine 
is  useful  in  the  treatment  of  many 
patients  with  diabetes,  hjrpertensioni  and 
anorexia,  malabsorption  syndrome  and 
particularly  in  the  treatment  of  !con- 
valescent  and  geriatric  patients  as  well  as 
in  other  situations. 

These  findings  have  been  summarized 
in  a  monograph  under  the  title,  "Uses  of 
Wine  in  Medical  Practice,"  and  in  a 
newly  published  book.  "Alcoholic  Bever- 
ages In  Clinical  Medicine,"  which  fully 
document  the  research  which  I  have  just 
described. 

In  addition,  the  wine  advisory  board 
is  keenly  aware  of  the  problems  of  exces- 
sive drinking  and  alcohoUsm.  It  has 
supported  long-term  studies  of  the  drink- 
ing patterns  of  normal  drinkers  and 
alcoholics.  These  have  been  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  the  Center  of 
Alcohol  Studies,  first  at  Yale  and  now  at 
Rutgers,  and  other  groups  in  the  United 
States  and  with  universities  and  govern- 
mental agencies  in  Italy,  Prance,  Sweden, 
and  other  countries.  Prom  these  studies 
has  come  the  evidence  to  show  that  the 
low  rate  of  alcoholism  noted  in  some 
groups  appears  to  be  closely  related  to 
cultural  attitudes  and  physiological  fac- 
tors involved  in  the  traditional  use  of 
wine  with  meals. 

The  California  wine  industry  has  used 
the  utmost  care  in  disseminating  the 
medical  research  findings.  At  no  time 
has  the  wine  advisory  board  or  the  wine 
Industry  in  California  or  any  of  their 
representatives  made  any  claim  that 
wine  is  a  cure  for  heart  disease,  or  al- 
coholism, or  any  other  disease.  The  only 
time  such  an  inference  has  been  applied 
to  these  research  findings,  prior  to  the 
testimony  before  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  was  in  a  distorted  story 
several  months  ago  In  a  newspaper  of  na- 
tional circulation.  Surely  there  is  no 
evidence,   from   a   careful   look  at  the 


record,  of  any  claim  or  inference  that 
wine  Is  a  cure  for  any  disease. 

I  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  when 
the  witness  was  using  the  word  "medic- 
inal" in  relation  to  the  uses  of  wine,  he 
was  applying  it  in  the  limited  sense  of 
"ciu-atlve"  and  did  not  intend  the  other 
often  understood  meanings — "palliative" 
or  "used  In  treatment." 

I  would  sincerely  appreciate  it  If  my 
distinguished  associate  from  Rhode 
Island  would  clarify  the  mlsimpresslons 
that  may  have  resulted  from  the  cited 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  May  I  say  to  the 
able  Member  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia that  I  deeply  regret  any  mis- 
understanding which  may  have  resulted 
from  testimony  before  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  At 
the  time  the  Surgeon  General  testified 
before  the  subcommittee  in  February,  I 
had  read  a  story  about  the  "medicinal" 
values  of  wine  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
I  have  subsequently  learned  that  the 
story  did  not  completely  report  the  facts 
as  they  exist. 

At  the  time  of  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ing, I  was  not  fully  informed  on  the  ex- 
tensive research  that  had  been  conducted 
into  the  uses  of  wine  in  medical  prsic- 
tlce.  Since  then,  I  have  learned  of  the 
great  amount  of  competent  work  that 
has  been  done  In  that  field.  I  concur 
fully  with  your  statements  that  this  re- 
search activity  has  been  a  meaningful 
one,  and  that  the  findings  have  been 
properly   used. 

I  believe  that  the  use  of  "medicinal" 
in  the  Surgeon  General's  testimony  was 
strictly  in  the  limited  sense  of  meaning 
"curative."  His  response  seemed  to  me 
to  have  the  same  meaning  as  saying 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  "medicinal" 
effects  of  aspirin,  insulin,  any  anesthetic, 
or  a  host  of  others,  In  that  none  of  these 
is  ctu"ative  although  all  are  unquestion- 
ably Invaluable  in  medical   practice 

I  am  also  aware  that  there  is  much 
evidence  in  medical  literature  to  Indicate 
that  wine  does  have  physiological  effects 
which,  for  many  patients,  may  play  a 
useful  adjunctive  role  In  the  treatment 
of  variotu  diseases,  and  that  many  com- 
petent physicians  are  utilizing  wine  for 
the  alleviation  of  s3Tnptoms.  The  Cali- 
fornia State  Wine  Advisory  Board  de- 
serves commendation  for  the  support  it 
has  provided  for  many  years  through  Its 
medical  research  program.  I  realize  it 
has  contributed  substantially  to  provid- 
ing this  evidence. 

In  addition,  I  am  satisfied  that  this 
research  program  has  been  conducted 
with  commendable  dignity  and  restraint, 
and  that  the  board  carmot  be  justifiably 
censored  for  a  newspaper  publication  of 
a  distorted  report  over  which  It  had  no 
control.  You  may  be  assured  that  the 
Integrity  of  the  board,  and  of  the  scien- 
tific investigators  whose  work  It  has  sup- 
ported, is  not  being  questioned  in  any 
way. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  Congratulate 


the  chairman  on  the  courage  that  he  dis- 
played during  the  hearings  and  in  the 
markup  of  this  bill  and  In  his  presenta- 
tion of  the  bill  to  the  full  conunittee  and 
to  the  House. 

I  served  on  this  committee  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  with  the  chairman.  I  know 
that  he  knows  this  bill  from  A  to  Z,  In 
the  most  Intricate  detail.  He  Is  very 
dedicated  to  the  programs  onbraced  In 
this  bill.  He  has  in  the  past  always  been 
a  great  humanitarian. 

But  in  this  bill  he  has  been  presented 
with  unusual  and  exceptionally  dilBactilt 
problems.  I  know  how  difficult  the  prob- 
lem w^  I  want  to  congratulate  him  for 
the  great  courage  he  has  displayed  in 
standing  up  and  fighting  for  what  he 
and  I  think  was  right.  He  has  shown 
himself  to  be  not  only  a  great  humani- 
tarian, but  to  be  a  man  of  great  courage. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  congratu- 
lating the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  PoGARTvl  and  the  committee  for  its 
action  In  restoring  certain  amounts  to 
impacted  areas  and  National  Defense 
Education  Act  grants  and  particularly  I 
want  to  express  the  appreciation  of  those 
of  us  who  have  been  working  In  the  kid- 
ney treatment  field  to  Representative 
PoGARTY  for  his  concern  and  assistance 
to  those  suffering  from  chronic  kidney 
failure. 

This  problem  has  been  of  deep  concern 
to  residents  of  my  district  In  Seattle  be- 
cause one  of  the  first  centers  using  arti- 
ficial kidneys  to  save  persons  whose  kid- 
neys have  failed  was  developed  by  Dr. 
Scribner  at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton. One  of  the  first  dialysis  centers 
was  created  In  Seattle  iwhlch  allowed  a 
limited  number  of  perspns  who  faced 
certain  death  to  live  and  continue  at 
their  Jobs. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  that  this 
treatment  was  originally  very  expen- 
sive— averaging  over  $20,000  per  year — 
and  the  number  of  Itfesaving  units  was 
limited  to  less  than  20.  This  meant  that 
a  combination  medical  and  layman  board 
was  required  to  decide  which  Individ- 
uals lived  and  which  ones  died.  Last 
November  an  NBC  documentary  pointed 
out  the  intense  tragedy  Involved  in  this 
whole  process.  The  expenses  have  now 
been  reduced  to  approximately  $10,000 
per  year  and  hopefully  can  be  further 
reduced. 

This  matter  came  particularly  to  my 
attention  In  the  spring  of  1965  when 
there  was  presented  to  me  the  case  of  a 
father  of  a  young  family  well  known  to 
many  of  us  in  the  area  who  had  stated  he 
would  rather  die  than  have  his  family 
faced  with  the  costs  that  would  be  in- 
volved to  maintain  him. 

At  that  time  I  introduced  H.R.  11289 
to  authorize  the  additional  construction 
and  development  of  these  artificial  kid- 
ney machines  In  centers  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Since  that  time,  through  the  wonderful 
assistance  of  Congressman  Fogarty  and 
others  In  both  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate,  we  have  worked 
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toward  a  broader  developmeni  of  the 
whole  area  of  treatment  of  chronic  kid- 
ney failure.  In  this  connection,  I  have 
Introduced  H.R  14279  and  have  been 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  many  of  my  col- 
leagues with  companion  bills.  I  hope 
that  this  matter  will  be  acted  upon  before 
the  end  of  this  session. 

Once  again  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  Congressman  Fogarty 
for  the  Increase  in  appropriation  in  the 
amount  of  $3  million  to  establish  addi- 
tional kidney  dialysis  centers,  and  the 
addition  of  $800,000  to  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  DLs- 
•^ases  to  expand  their  basic  research  In 
this  area. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  new  authoriza- 
tion bills  which  have  been  proposed  will 
be  available  in  the  period  of  time  after 
fiscal  year  1966  to  continue  the  develop- 
ment of  this  program  so  that  committees 
will  not  have  to  decide  who  lives  and  who 
dies. 

Mr  L.MRD  Mr  Chairman.  I  Jield 
mv.self  10  minutes. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  bill  which  we  have 
before  us  today  contains  a  total  of  $490 
million  above  the  estimate  sent  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President. 

We  here  in  the  Congress  should  be 
aware  of  several  very  simple  facts.  The 
first  is  that  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  Is  indeed  playln?  tricks  with 
the  Congress  Let  me  point  this  up  to 
you  today  as  clearly  as  I  can  We  have 
evidence,  on  a  daily  basis,  of  what  Is 
happening  as  far  as  the  Congress  is  con- 
cerned. You  gentlem.en  in  the  majority 
and  you  in  the  minority  should  all  be 
concerned  about  the  game  that  1?  being 
played 

I  picked  up  the  New  York  Times  the 
)rher  day.  and  I  saw  a  stor>-.  a  kind  of 
background  story,  which  told  about  the 
President  of  the  United  States  condemn- 
ing the  Congress  because  there  was  going 
to  be  a  pay  Increase  for  the  mJJ.itary  per- 
sonnel This  pay  increase  was  going  to 
amount  to  2  8  percent.  This  was  over 
and  above  the  budget,  but  the  President 
did  not  know  exactly  what  he  could  do 
about  it. 

There  is  an  awful  lot  he  can  do  about 
it,  because  his  own  Secretary  of  Defense 
was  appearing  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  just  3  days  prior  to  the  ap- 
pearance  of  that  story,  asking  for  this 
paj'  increase  for  military  pf^rsonnel  of 
almost  3  percent.  Yet.  the  President  of 
Llie  United  States  does  not  send  up  any 
fstimates.  any  amendm.ents  to  his 
budget  Instead,  he  quietly  sends  his 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  appear  before 
•he  Anned  Services  Committee,  to  agree 
to  an  increase  in  military  pay,  but  with 
no  budget  estimate 

Then  we  see  the  stories  appearing  that 
Congress  is  doing  this,  and  the  Presi- 
dent opjKJses  it.  I  always  assumed  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  was  somewhat 
responsible  to  the  Commander  in  Chief. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  no  one  in  the 
Congre.ss  should  allow  that  kind  of  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch 
to  go  on  unchallenged 

Ijet  us  consider  this  bill,  as  an  example, 
and  the  increases  In  this  bill.  I  believe 
all  Members  know  what  they  are. 


The  e  is  $232  million  far  aid  to  im- 
pacted schools,  and  $39  million  for  voca- 
tional education. 

By  the  way,  there  were  a  lot  of  gen- 
tlemen and  gentlewomen  from  this  Con- 
gress who  went  down  to  receive  those 
beautiful  pens  at  the  White  House. 
They  gave  away  nice  pens,  and  got  pub- 
licity all  over  the  United  States  about 
how  vocational  education  was  being  im- 
proved and  how  in  1967  we  would  have  a 
big,  massive  program  increasing  the 
emphasis  on  vocational  education. 

When  the  budget  came  up  here,  be- 
cause older,  well-established  vocational 
education  does  not  have  the  L.B.J.  brand 
on  It,  it  was  reduced.  But  the  programs 
they  started,  the  new  starts  during  this 
administration,  were  Increased  in  the 
budget. 

In  the  area  of  training  there  is  $1.4 
biUion  in  the  overall  budget,  in  the  area 
of  manpower  training.  But  the  in- 
creases are  all  in  new  programs  that 
have  been  started  by  this  administra- 
tion. Any  program  which  was  an  exist- 
ing program,  long  tested,  was  reduced. 

We  can  point  to  many  examples  of  this, 
such  as  the  land-  grant  college  program, 
the  oldest  aid  to  education  program, 
which  was  started  in  the  administration 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Because  it  does 
not  have  the  brand  on  it  of  the  admin- 
istration, of  the  executive  branch,  what 
happened?  Every  dollar  was  taken  out 
of  that  in  the  budget. 

I  believe  it  is  time  the  legislative 
branch  exercised  some  control  over  these 
matters.  Merely  because  an  item  is 
something  the  executive  branch  has 
started  is  no  reason  why  we  should  place 
our  stamp  of  approval  on  it. 

There  are  areas  of  increases — voca- 
tional education;  land-grant  colleges: 
payments  to  school  districts:  the  student 
loan  program  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  a  longtime  exist- 
ing program ;  the  nurse  and  medical  stu- 
dent loan  program;  the  programs  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  to  carry 
on  the  cancer,  heart,  and  stroke  amend- 
ments of  1966.  All  these  programs  have 
increases  over  and  above  the  President's 
recommendations. 

I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment,  to  see 
how  many  people  will  support  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  a  few  of 
these  items,  when  this  bill  Is  opened  up 
for  amendment,  because  I  believe  we 
should  test  his  support  here  In  the  Con- 
gress on  a  few  of  these  items. 

But  It  seems  the  executive  branch  to- 
day Is  not  working  to  decrease  any  of  the 
items  in  this  bUl.  The  only  effort  being 
made  here  today  is  to  add  on  the  Teach- 
ers Corps,  which  is  an  sulmlnlstratlon 
program,  a  new  start,  a  new  program. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education — all  of  the  power  of 
the  executive  branch  is  being  applied  to 
go  forward  with  the  Teachers  Corps  pro- 
gram, but  the  to*  lobbsrlsts  of  the  ad- 
ministration, who  have  done  so  well  and 
who  have  been  so  successful  in  enact- 
ing the  authorizations  for  many  of  these 
programs,  are  nowhere  to  be  seen  on 
Capitol  Hill  today. 

The  Jack  Valentls  and  the  Larry 
CBrlens  and  the  other  men  of  the  White 
House  that  have  been  up  hens  working 


for  authorizations  are  not  up  here 
today  working  to  stay  within  the  Presl- 
dent'§  guideline  and  the  President's 
budget.  They  are  not  up  here  oppos- 
ing the  impacted  area  aid  program.  But 
they  are  putting  out  their  press  releases 
on  how  the  Congress  Is  going  wild  on 
spending.  Still  they  are  encoursiglng  the 
Congress  at  every  step  of  the  way  to  go 
forward  with  these  programs.  And  let 
us  not  forget  that  this  Congress  is 
dominated  by  a  2-to-l  majority  of  the 
President's  own  party. 

Now,  if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  serious  about  this  matter  of  ex- 
penditure control  as  far  as  the  public 
sector  is  concerned,  he  would  be  Just  as 
serious  about  having  his  people  here 
working  to  stay  within  these  budget 
figures  that  he  sent  up  here  as  he  is  to 
have  them  Increased.  It  is  strange,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  today  the  only  effort 
being  made  by  the  executive  branch  Is 
to  increase  this  bill,  that  is,  to  add  on  to 
the  future  score.  The  only  effort  being 
made  as  far  as  the  public  sector  is  con- 
cerned in  this  battle  of  inflation  and  to 
keep  down  expenditures  has  to  be  made 
here  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
because  it  Is  not  being  made  In  a 
straightforward  manner  as  far  as  the 
executive  branch  Is  concerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

This  bill  that  is  before  us  today  is  for 
partial  funding  of  the  activities  of  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  activities 
for  fiscal  year  1967,  It  should  be  crystal 
clear  to  every  Member  of  this  Congress 
that  this  bill,  although  it  contains  al- 
most $11  billion  in  genersil-fund  au- 
thorizations for  expenditure  and  $85  bil- 
lion in  trust  fund  money,  it  only  makes 
up  about  75  percent  of  the  funds  which 
we  will  appropriate  for  the  Department 
of  HEW  from  general  revenues.  Now, 
why  Is  that?  It  is  because  there  are  five 
major  programs  that  have  not  been  au- 
thorized and  could  not  be  funded  in  this 
bai.  What  are  those?  First,  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  program,  a 
total  of  at  least  $1.4  bUUon;  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act,  which  was 
ptissed  yesterday  but  which  cannot  be 
funded  because  it  has  not  passed  the 
Senate  and  been  signed  by  the  President, 
$722  million;  grants  to  public  libraries, 
$52  million ;  a  part  of  higher  educational 
activities,  $30  million;  OfBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  $1.73  billion. 
;?»  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going 
to  give  proper  consideration  to  the  fund- 
ing of  the  Department  of  HEW  and  the 
activities  of  that  Department  of  HEW 
for  the  next  12-month  period,  all  of 
these  appropriation  items  should  be  con- 
sidered at  the  same  time.  Why  do  I  say 
that?  Last  year  on  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  a  major  piece  of  legislation,  the 
money  to  carry  on  that  program  was 
added  to  the  HEW  appropriation  bill 
through  an  amendment  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Not  at  any  time  during  the 
consideration  of  this  program  was  the 
House  given  the  opportunity  to  work  Its 
will  on  the  appropriations  for  this  pro- 
gram. 
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Many  of  you  are  familiar,  I  am  sure, 
with  the  controversy  which  surroimds 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  which  is  contained  in  this 
bill.  If  any  of  you  have  talked  to  school 
administrators,  you  should  realize  that 
this  particular  program  in  the  minds  of 
many  school  administrators  and  school 
people  throughout  the  United  States  has 
a  lower  priority  as  far  as  funding  is  con- 
cerned than  does  the  facilities  section  of 
NDEA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  hi  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  in  the  facilities  program, 
the  authorization  is  not  fully  funded 
under  the  appropriations  budget. 

Under  the  Presidents  budget,  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  is  fully  funded,  to  the  tune  of 
over  $1  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  consider  this 
item,  the  House  of  Representatives  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  deciding  whether 
it  wants  to  give  a  higher  priority  to  the 
facilities  section  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  than  it  does  to  title  I  of 
the  elementary  and  secondary  education 
section. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  permit 
the  other  body  to  add  these  items,  we 
give  up,  we  completely  surrender,  the  op- 
portunity for  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  work  Its  will,  to  express  its  opin- 
ion, and  to  have  anything  to  say  about 
the  direction  of  the  funding  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  that  it  Is  impor- 
tant when  we  consider  the  HEW  appro- 
priation bill,  that  all  of  the  educational 
programs,  by  title  are  funded  in  the  same 
bill  hi  order  that  the  priority  which  Is 
given  to  these  various  items  may  be  con- 
sidered at  one  time  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. This  is  completely  impos- 
sible at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Is  the  gentlemah  sug- 
gesting that  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations should  set  priorities  after 
the  authorizing  committee  has  acted? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  certainly  am.  I  am 
suggesting  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives should  set  these  priorities  which 
is  not  now  being  done. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  the  gen- 
tleman suggesting 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  answer 
the  gentleman's  question  and  then  I  shall 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman. 

The  authorization  which  was  set  for 
the  facilities  section  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  is  no  priority,  be- 
cause the  President  did  not  even  ask  for 
full  funding  in  this  particular  bill,  al- 
though your  committee  authorized  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
Kentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
inyself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  surrendered 
the  Priority  and  the  establishment  of 
Priorities  under  all  of  these  authoriza- 
wns  to  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Qovernment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I  can  show 
proof  in  every  Instance  to  the  effect  that 
the  priorities  are  being  established  by 
the  executive  branch.  One  will  find  that 
if  it  Is  a  present  program  or  a  program 
that  has  been  started  within  the  last 
3  years,  that  is  what  gives  It  a  high 
priority.  However.  If  it  Is  an  old,  exist- 
ing program,  like  the  Land -Grant  College 
Act,  which  has  been  reenacted  every  year, 
a  program  such  as  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act,  this  program  is  cut 
back  and  the  priority  is  not  established 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  helps  me  make  this  point;  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  should  have 
something  to  sfiy  about  how  these  priori- 
ties are  established.  There  is  only  one 
way  in  which  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives can  do  that,  regardless  of  what  the 
gentleman's  legislative  committec-Nhas 
done,  and  that  is  to  fund  all  of  tttese 
programs  in  the  same  bill  so  that  Con- 
gress can  work  Its  will  and  establish 
priorities.  You  can  pass  authorization 
funds  day  after  day,  Congress  after  Con- 
gress, and  they  mean  nothing  if  we 
surrender  this  entire  question  of  priori- 
ties to  the  executive  branch;  and  that  is 
what  your  cc«nmittee  has  done  and  that 
is  what  is  being  done  In  this  bill,  because 
we  cannot  even  consider  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  as  It  relates  to  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  because  that  will  be  added  by  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  be  seven 
Members  of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  will  sit  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee and  establish  the  priorities.  Not 
another  one  of  the  435  Members  of  this 
House  of  Representatives  will  have  any- 
thing to  say  about  it,  when  it  comes  to 
establishing  or  sustaining  funds. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  So  I  am  going  to  make 
a  suggestion. 

I  suggest  that  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  read  the  additional  views  of  the 
minority  which  start  on  page  60,  and 
which  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  fact  that  these 
programs  have  not  been  authorized. 

We  do  not  want  the  same  thing  to  hap- 
pen this  year  that  happened  last  year 
when  the  Senate  wrote  the  ticket  on 
higher  education  and  It  was  done  only 
by  a  Senate  amendment  and  did  not  give 
the  House  an  opporttmity  to  give  any 
consideration  to  the  appropriations  as 
they  applied  to  all  titles  In  this  education 
bill. 

I  personally  favor  more  money  in  the  ' 
facilities  section  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  I  think  that  should  have 
a  higher  priority  than  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
which  is  not  in  this  bill  today.  But  there 
Is  no  way  to  express  that  feeling  of  higher 
priority  in  this  section  because  we  can- 
not consider  at  this  time  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
going  to  wait  for  the  foreign  aid  authori- 
zation. We  are  going  to  wait  for  the  space 


authorization.  We  are  going  to  wait  for 
all  of  these  other  authorizations.  But  yet 
In  the  important  area  of  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare,  we  find  ourselves  being 
told  "No,  let  the  Senate  move  on  this  as 
they  did  last  year  In  this  higher  education 
field."  I  do  not  think  that  we  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  yield  on 
this  point. 

Mr.  LATTA.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.    I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  First  of  all.  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  on  the  state- 
ments he  is  making.  He  Is  giving  the 
Hoiise  of  Representatives  some  facts  and 
the  American  people  some  facts  that  I 
think  they  shoiUd  have.  The  question 
I  have  In  mind  Is — How  are  we  going  to 
get  the  facts  to  the  American  people? 
Because  as  the  gentleman  has  stated,  the 
President  Is  probably  going  to  make  a 
statement  after  this  bill  Is  passed  that 
the  Congress  increases  requests  by  such 
and  such  an  amount.  We  then  once 
again  are  going  to  be  the  whipping  boy. 
But  coming  to  a  point  that  the  gen- 
tleman raised  which  I  think  really 
should  be  emphasized.  I  refer  to  the  fail- 
ure to  fund  the  heart,  cancer,  and  stroke 
research  program.  Did  the  gentleman 
make  that  point? 
Ml-.  LAIRD.    Yes. 

Mr.  LATTA.  You  mean  after  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  had  this  sign- 
ing of  the  bill  down  at  the  White  House 
with  all  the  nationwide  publicity  to  do 
something  about  cancer,  stroke,  and 
heart  disease  and  after  we  passed  the 
authorization,  then  the  President  comes 
to  the  Congress  without  any  request  for 
funds  for  this  program?  Is  that  what 
he  did? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  There  Is  a  request  for 
funds  in  this  bill.  But  I  would  just  like 
to  pohit  out  to  the  gentleman,  it  is  not 
an  Increase  over  the  program  of  last  year. 
I  am  sure  most  of  us  when  we  received 
the  pens  down  at  the  White  House 
thought  that  there  was  going  to  be  some 
sort  of  Increase  in  this  program. 

Mr.  LATTA.  What  the  gentleman  Is 
saying  is  that  actually  then  the  countnf 
gets  nothing  more  on  this  program  of  re- 
search in  these  three  very  Important 
areas. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Let  me  teU  the  genUe- 
man  that  in  the  area  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  in  the  area  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Cofcimlssion  and  in 
all  of  these  other  aresis  where  research 
Is  carried  on,  the  budget  of  the  Presi- 
dent allows  for  a  15-percent  Increase  in 
grants  for  these  various  purposes.  But 
this  is  not  true  in  the  area  of  heart, 
cancer,  stroke,  and  mental  illness.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
will  bear  out  that  simple  fact — that  the 
percentage  increase  in  these  other  areas 
was  not  granted  in  this  particular  area. 
The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  is 
that  the  flgxires  used  by  the  executive 
branch  should  not  be  figures  that  we 
immediately  feel  we  have  to  accept  be- 
cause if  you  will  go  over  this  bill,  you 
will  see  that  the  areas  that  were  given 
the  greatest  degree  of  increase  were  pro- 
grams that  were  new  starts  by  this  ad- 
ministration. 
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In  existing  programs  that  have  been 

going  on  for  years  and  in  the  redirec- 
tion that  we  gave  vocational  education 
in  the  legislation  that  we  passed  last 
year,  we  told  the  Office  of  Education  that 
the  vocational  education  program  should 
be  redirected.  We  passed  legislation 
along  that  line  and  provided  for  the 
funding.  I  offered  an  amendment  to  re- 
duce the  manpower  training  program 
and  to  increase  the  vocational  education 
program  which  was  a  going  and  existing 
program. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  tried  pro- 
grams should  be  given  priority.  Simply 
because  the  land-grant  college  program 
happened  to  start  at  the  time  Abraham 
Lincohi  was  President  of  the  United 
States  is  no  reason  for,  in  this  year  of 
1966,  saying  that  it  is  a  bad  program,  and 
that  13  not  the  judgment  that  should 
bt'  made  by  the  executive  branch  on 
these  programs  today. 

What  I  would  like  to  leave  with  my 
colleagues  here  today  is  that  we  hear  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  what  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  our  economy  should  do 
about  inflation,  the  cost  of  living,  and 
the  concern  for  the  dollar.  Almost  every 
day  the  housewife  in  the  home,  the 
farmer  in  the  field,  the  worker  in  the 
factory,  and  businessmen  throughout 
the  country  are  lectured  by  representa- 
tives of  the  executive  branch  about  what 
tiiey  can  do  about  inflation  and  the  cost 
of  living.  They  are  told  what  they 
should  buy  and  what  they  should  not 
buy 

Mv  colleagues,  it  is  not  this  private 
sector  where  you  can  place  the  blame 
for  the  cost-of-living  and  the  inflation 
that  we  are  experiencing  today.  It  Is  the 
spending  binge  of  the  Federal  Qovern- 
ment.  Unlfss  the  executive  branch  is 
willing  to  stand  up  and  use  the  same  ydnd 
of  communication  techniques  with  the 
Members,  use  the  same  kind  of  pressure 
that  they  used  on  a  colleague  in  the 
US  Senate  in  order  to  get  a  vote 
foe  a  particular  motion  to  put  some- 
thing in  a  bill,  unless  they  are  willing  to 
go  forward  to  carry  on  this  kind  of  pro- 
cram  w-hen  it  comes  down  to  the  hard 
cases  of  expenditures  and  appropriations, 
lunless  we  are  wiUmg  to  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  tt  is  the  fiscal  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government  that  are  causing 
our  pr6blems  today  and  that  those  prob- 
lems are  caused  by  what  the  public  sec- 
tor is  doirsK,  then  we  are  in  for  serious 
trouble 

So  I  call  upon  the  executive  branch  of 
oUr  Government  to  mean  what  they  say 
and  do  what  they  say,  but  also  to  show 
by  their  work  and  their  actions  that  they 
are  not  interested  only  when  a  program 
of  theirs  is  cut.  They  should  show  that 
they  are  also  interested  in  maintaining 
some  degree  of  fiscal  sanity  as  far  as 
spending  In  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, 

I  am  gomg  to  give  Memt)ers  a  chance. 
The  first  amendment  that  will  bt^  up  will 
bf  the  impacted  aid  amendment  We 
will  see  exactly  how  much  aid  the  execu- 
tive branch  gives  to  the  Congress  in  this 
area  of  keeping  expenditure.s  and  appro- 
priations somewhat  in  line  If  we  do  well 
on  that,  we  can  continue  on  down  the 
line.    But  we  will  not  take  up  all  day  to- 


day with  a  lot  of  amendments.  We  will 
start  with  impacted  aid.  That  happens 
to  be  the  first  one.  We  will  see  how  we 
do.  We  want  to  give  the  President  and 
the  people  who  are  working  for  him  an 
opportunity  to  show  how  well  they  can 
operate  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  have  any  further 
requests  for  time? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  over  the  years  in  the  field  of 
health. 

He  and  I  are  both  recipients  of  some 
of  the  fine  work  that  has  been  done,  as 
other  Members  of  this  House  have  been 
recipients  of  things  In  the  past  In  re- 
search and  development  in  the  medical 
field. 

I  would  not  want  what  I  say  here  today 
to  mean  that  I  have  opposed  research 
and  development  in  the  medical  field. 

I  would  not  want  what  I  say  here  today 
to  mean  that  I  have  opposed  the  research 
and  development  in  the  health  field. 
But,  I  think  we  are  now  providing  re- 
search funds  that  perhaps  cannot  be  used 
effectively. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  marks  my  ninth 
appearance  this  year  in  the  well  of  the 
House  on  behalf  of  fiscal  restraint  and 
fiscal  responsibility.  I  have  made  these 
appearances  because  It  is  meet  and  right 
and  our  bounden  duty  to  protect  the 
econom'c  well-being  of  our  great  Na- 
tion from  the  ravages  of  inflation,  from 
the  awesome  burden  of  increased  taxa- 
tion, and  from  the  chains  of  statutory 
wage  and  price  controls. 

The  demand  for  fiscal  prudence  is 
made  imperative  by  the  fact  that  we 
are  at  war  in  Vietnam  and  by  the  fact 
that  we  are  now  experiencing  consid- 
erable price  Inflation. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
will  not  be  over  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
We  now  have  250,000  troops  committed 
to  the  fighting  In  Vietnam  and  that  num- 
ber may  have  to  be  increased  to  400,000 
or  more  before  a  just  peace  can  be 
reached.  The  demands  for  materiel  with 
which  to  fight  this  war  must  necessarily 
Increase  as  we  commit  additional  man- 
power over  there. 

The  consumer  price  index  is  current- 
ly advancing  at  an  annual  rate  of  6  per- 
cent. Such  an  increase  Is  robbing  the 
poor  and  those  who  are  living  on  pen- 
sions and  other  forms  of  fixed  income  of 
their  ability  to  provide  for  the  necessities 
of  life.  We  are  on  the  threshold  of  even 
greater  inflation,  which  will  further 
cheapen  our  money  and  reduce  every- 
one's buying  power. 

That  is  the  condition  today.  I  ask  you, 
what  will  it  be  tomorrow  and  next  month 
and  next  year  and  the  year  after  If  we 
persist  in  going  merrily  down  the  road 
of  fiscal  Irresponsibility — approving  low- 
priority  domestic  spending  programs  and 
appropriating  funds  for  them  and  for 
existing  but  nonessential  programs?  I 
think  we  all  know  the  answer — we  shall 
have  the  runaway  inflation  which  has 
destroyed   the    economic   well-being   of 


other  nations  and  which  certainly  will 
destroy  ours  if  let  go  unchecked. 

We  recognize  these  Ills  when  they  exist 
elsewhere  and  to  the  extent  that  we  have 
and  do  lend  a  helping  hand  to  our  free- 
world  allies,  we  demand  that  they  do 
something  about  them.  Let  me  just  tell 
you  what  we  said  about  one  of  the  coun- 
tries who  gets  aid  from  us : 

In  order  to  reduce  the  rate  of  Inflation  to 
no  more  than  10  percent  by  the  end  of  1966, 
(the)  authorities  are  expected  to  continue 
their  efforts  to  eliminate  the  Federal  budget 
deficit,  curb  wage  increases,  reduce  subsidies 
to  Government  enterprlces,  and  maintain 
credit  t>olicies  which  curb  Inflation  without 
throttling  private  enterprise. 

That  citation  is  not  an  Isolated  one 
because  we  have  demanded  very  nearly 
the  same  thing  from  other  countries  who 
are  recipients  of  our  aid. 

Except  for  the  reference  to  an  inflation 
rate  of  10  percent,  and  we  may  soon  Incur 
such  a  rate  here  at  home,  this  citation 
cauld  apply  to  our  own  economic  situa- 
tion. What  I  do  not  understand  is  the 
fact  that  we  recognize  these  dangerous 
economic  situations  in  other  countries 
and  either  cannot  see  them  here  at  hcmie 
or  just  would  not  face  up  to  them  when 
they  are  apparent. 

WHAT    THE    PRESroENT     HAS    DONE 

The  President,  his  economic  advisers, 
and  economists  outside  the  Federal  serv- 
ice have  all  expressed  concern  about  the 
inflationary  pressures  that  are  at  work 
in  the  economy. 

The  President  has  called  upon  Indus- 
try to  curtaU  Its  capital  outlays  as  a 
means  of  reducing  these  Inflationary 
pressures. 

He  has  called  upon  the  housewives  of 
the  Nation  to  defer  purchases  that  are 
not  absolutely  essential  and  to  be  more 
selective  in  their  purchases  of  food  and 
other  necessities. 

He  has  decided  against  starting  an  ad- 
dition to  the  Texas  White  House  as  a 
personal  example  of  deferring  not  abso- 
lutely essential  expenditures. 

He  has  delayed  starting  the  construc- 
tion of  somevFederal  post  offices  and  he 
has  IndicatTO  that  some  nonessential, 
though  desirable,  Federal  spending  will 
be  deferred  throughout  the  balance  of 
this  fiscal  year. 

He  has  complained  that  Congress  is 
trying  to  add  $3  billion  to  his  1967  budget. 

He  has  said  that  he  fears  these  addi- 
tions to  his  budget  may  force  him  to  ask 
Congress  for  a  tax  increase. 

When  he  signed  the  cold  war  GI  bill, 
he  issued  the  following  warning: 

1  want  to  call  attention,  however,  and 
maJte  a  most  solemn  warning  about  futiire 
legislation.  Unless  we  can  balance  our  re- 
quests with  prudence,  and  our  concern  with 
caution,  then  we  are  likely  to  get  our  figures 
back  to  that  *130  bllUon  which  came  ovei 
from  the  departments. 

He  has  cajoled  and  needled  individual 
Members  of  Congress  about  these  budget 
increases. 

But  he  has  also  marched  Postmaster 
General  O'Brien  and  his  legislative 
liaison  troops  up  here  to  do  battle  to  save 
the  funding  of  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram and  the  National  Teachers  Corps 
when  it  appeared  that  Congress  might 
not  go  along  with  his  request. 
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What  has  he  not  done? 

He  has  not  sent  General  O'Brien  and 
his  troops  up  here  to  help  those  of  us  who 
have  tried  to  make  modest  cuts  that 
would  have  reduced  proposed  appropria- 
tions back  to  his  budget  request. 

He  has  not  seen  fit  to  exercise  his 
constitutional  right  to  veto  bills  that 
exceed  his  budget  requests. 

In  the  past,  even  appropriation  bills 
have  been  vetoed.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
President  Eisenhower  vetoed  the  inde- 
pendent offices  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  1959  because  Congress  had  added 
about  $580  million  of  appropriations  to 
his  budget  request.  Congress  accepted 
that  veto  and  finally  provided  appropri- 
ations that  were  in  line  with  the  request. 
President  Elsenhower  also  vetoed  the 
public  works  appropriation  bill  for  fis- 
cal 1960  because  it  contained  too  many 
new  starts  and  exceeded  the  President's 
request.  Thereafter,  Congress  enacted  a 
new  bill  with  an  appropriation  which  was 
slightly  less  than  the  budget  request  but 
which  still  contained  all  of  the  new 
starts.  President  Elsenhower  vetoed 
that  bill  but  Congress  overrode  the  veto 
and  It  became  law. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  President 
either  send  General  O'Brien  and  his  leg- 
islative troops  back  up  here  to  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  those  of  us  who  are  try- 
ing to  help  the  President  or  that  he  ex- 
ercise his  veto  power  on  bills,  such  as  the 
bill  before  us,  that  exceed  his  budget 
request.  - 

WHAT   CONGRESS  WaB   DOKK 

The  President's  pleas  for  fiscal  re- 
straint have  largely  gone  unheeded  here 
in  the  House.  Could  It  be  that  Congress 
wants  to  overcome  the  "rubberstamp" 
label  with  which  It  was  tagged  last  year? 

If  that  is  the  situation,  then  I  think 
we  can  all  agree  that  the  House  has  not 
only  overcome  but  now  might  well  be 
labeled  as  "defying  the  President." 

Over  the  years  I  have  urged  the  Con- 
gress to  recapture  its  constitutional  and 
historical  position  as  a  coequal  with  the 
executive  and  judiciary.  If  It  proposes 
now  to  pursue  its  prerogatives  as  a  co- 
equal, then  it  must  also  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  responsibilities  that  go  with  this 
newly  foimd  freedom. 

Congress  is  responsible  for  providing 
the  ways  and  means  of  raising  the  reve- 
nues, appropriating  funds  to  pay  our 
bills,  and  authorizing  Federal  progrsmis 
that  promote  the  general  welfare. 

If  Congress  chooses  not  to  follow  the 
recommendations  of  the  President,  then 
It  must  assume  the  obligation  of  coordi- 
nating its  actions  to  the  end  that  Income 
and  outgo  are  balanced.  And  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  cannot  afford  all  that  we 
desire,  Congress  must  be  willing  to  assign 
priorities  for  spending. 

This,  It  has  done  with  little  success  in 
recent  years  and  with  no  success  at  all 
this  year. 

WHO    IS    RESPONStBLKT 

The  membership  of  the  House  Is  made 
up  of  293  Democrats  and  140  Republi- 
cans Thus,  we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
are  outnumbered  by  more  than  2  to  1. 

It  would  follow  that  the  majority 
party  Is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  House:  however,  the  majority  has 
failed  to  assume  responsibility  for  the 


economic  well-being  of  the  Nation,  and  it 
has  gone  along  week  after  week  adding  to 
the  President's  budget.  That  budget  was 
beyond  the  realm  of  fiscal  prudence  when 
it  was  submitted  and  unless  the  majority 
faces  up  to  its  responsibilities,  it  prob- 
ably will  be  beyond  the  realm  of  reason 
when  the  President  gets  all  of  it  back. 

You  may  ask.  Who  is  responsible? 
Each  of  us  is  respKinsible  but  much  more 
importantly  those  responsible  are:  the 
distinguished  Speaker,  the  majority 
leader,  the  chairmen  and  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  committees,  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  itself.  If 
this  budget  is  to  be  cut  or,  for  that 
matter,  even  held  at  the  level  proposed 
by  the  President,  then  it  will  be  up  to  the 
leadership  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
to  move  Into  the  budget  area  with  the 
aggressiveness  and  forthrightness  that 
our  war  and  inflationary  situations 
demand. 

On  several  occE«Ions,  those  of  us  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  who  truly  believe  in 
fiscal  responsibility  have  honestly  tried 
to  effect  some  economies  in  the  budget. 
We  have  offered  modest  amendments 
that  would  have  cut  proposed  appropria- 
tions back  to  the  level  of  the  budget 
request.  We  have  offered  amendments 
that  would  have  cut  back  on  proposed 
1967  spending  by  a  modest  5  percent. 

Just  in  case  you  do  not  recall,  let  me 
tell  you  how  these  amendments  were 
received  by  the  House.  The  big  spend- 
ers on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  were 
here  in  force  and  we  were  shellacked  on 
every  amendment.  The  first  time  I  of- 
fered the  Bow  expenditure  limitation 
amendment,  we  received  the  munificent 
support  of  30  Democrat  members.  The 
second  time,  we  got  all  of  17  Democrat 
votes.  I  think  those  votes  clearly  estab- 
lish how  little  Democrat  members  are 
concerned  with  fiscal  responsibility. 

I  hope  you  will  go  home  this  fall  and 
tell  your  constituents  how  hard  you 
worked  adding  fuel  to  the  fires  of  infla- 
tion and  how  you  strived  to  be  certain 
that  the  people  would  be  burdened  with 
Increased  taxes.  And  If  you  should  travel 
to  Vietnam  later  this  year,  I  hope  you 
will  tell  our  fighting  men  over  there  that 
it  was  your  free  spending  actions  which 
necessitated  the  increase  in  taxes  that 
will  cut  their  take-home  pay,  and  I  hope 
that  you  wiU  tell  them  how  you  helped 
inflation  along  and  reduced  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  allotment  checks  to  their 
dependents  back  home. 

THE   BOW   EXPENDITURE   LIMITATION 

Today,  notwithstanding  the  reportorial 
conclusions  of  Mr.  Arthur  Krock  of  the 
New  York  Times,  I  shall  again  offer  the 
Bow  expenditure  limitation  amendment. 
I  am  serving  notice  on  each  of  you  that 
unless  there  is  substantially  Increased 
Democrat  support  for  the  amendment, 
then  the  majority  party  can  assume  the 
entire  responsibility  for  future  budget 
reductions.  In  that  event,  I  ceui  prcwnlse 
you  that  I  will  help  dell\er  the  votes  for 
economy  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
majority  party  has  the  courage  to  as- 
sume a  responsible  role  in  the  fiscal  af- 
fairs of  our  beloved  Nation. 

Mark  Twain  once  said : 

Always  do  right,  this  wUl  graUfy  some  peo- 
ple and  astonish  the  r«st. 


I  hope  the  majority  party  will  do  right 
with  respect  to  the  budget.  It  will  grat- 
ify some  of  us  but,  oh  my,  think  how 
many  it  will  astonish. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MIZE.  I  notice  a  third  of  the 
money  involved  in  this  appropriation  bill 
goes  as  grants  to  States  for  public  as- 
sistance. The  country  supposedly  is  en- 
joying extreme  prosperity.  We  have  one 
of  the  lowest  unemployment  rates  in  the 
history  of  the  Nation.  We  pulled  thou- 
sands of  youi^g  men  Into  our  defense 
services  and  we  have  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands more  working  in  defense  plants 
and  so  on  and  so  forth.  How  can  we 
justify  this  large  amount  of  grants  for 
public  assistance  to  States?  I  see  it  is 
$145  million  in  fiscal  year  1966.  Yet  the 
building  of  the  so-called  Great  Society 
Is  piling  program  on  program  in  order 
to  eliminate  poverty.  How  can  anyone 
justify  this?  Will  the  gentleman  be  able 
to  give  me  an  answer  to  that? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  explain 
this.  Perhaps  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird],  who  has 
attended  all  of  these  hearings,  can  give 
you  a  better  answer  than  I  can  to  the 
question.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  thank 
the  gentleman  for  shielding  to  me. 

The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pogarty],  and  I  have  listened  to 
these  hearings  on  this  particular  item. 
I  think  this  is  a  good  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  money  that  will  be  expended 
by  the  States.  One  of  the  big  items  here 
is  aiding  dependent  children  and  aid  to 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
and  aid  to  the  blind  and  these  various 
welfare  programs  under  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  These  are  not 
in  Insurance  areas  and  do  not  include 
any  direct  welfare  payments  to  any  wel- 
fare recipients  on  direct  relief.  This  in- 
cludes the  specialized  categorical  pro- 
grams in  which  the  Federal  Government 
pays  the  major  portion  of  the  costs  in 
the  States.  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
gentleman  that  old-age  assistance  is  on 
the  decrease,  but  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren is  on  the  increase.  I  would  like  to 
tell  the  gentleman  that  aid  to  the  blind 
and  the  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled is  about  the  same  as  recent  years. 
In  the  old-age  assistance  area  we  can 
point  to  some  improvement  there  with 
the  social  security  program  taking  up 
some  of  the  slack,  but  this  program  will 
continue  to  be  a  very  major  cost  item. 
The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOW.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  will  agree  with  me 
this  is  a  very  good  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  money  needed  in  the  States 
in  these  categorical  welfare  programs  un- 
der the  Social  Security  Administration. 
Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  think  the  genUe- 
man  stated  the  answer  to  the  question 
correctly.    We  tried  to  take  action  last 
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year  by  reducing  this  appropriation  by 
a  couple  of  hundred  million  dollars  on 
the  basis  that  unemployinent  was  low 
and  all  these  programs  to  reduce  de- 
pendency, but  had  to  make  it  up  in  a 
supplemental  Congress  has  seven  or 
elijht  times  Increased  the  authorization 
for  public  assistance  payments. 

Then,  also,  the  States  in  the  last  few 
years  have  changed  their  laws  to  increase 
the  payments  to  these  individuals  and 
have  made  more  people  eligible  for  pub- 
lic assistance.  A.s  a  result,  through  ac- 
tions of  State  legislatures  and  the  Con- 
gress Itself,  we  have  this  figure  now. 

Mr  Chairman,  our  committee  a  year 
ago  planned  to  make  a  complete  inves- 
'.Igation  of  the  rise  In  costs  in  thi.s  area. 
However,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills',  wrote  our 
committee  a  letter  to  the  eflect  that  they 
were  going  into  this  problem  In  depth. 
We  thought  at  that  time  this  was  a  prob- 
lem for  the  legislative  committee  to 
handle 

Mr  LAIRD  Mr  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman    from    Ohio    will    yield    fur- 

Mr  BOW  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
.Mr  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  add  this, 
because  this  is  a  very  Important  section 
of  the  bill  and  there  Is  a  great  deal  of 
money  contained  In  these  items  with  ref- 
erence to  grants  to  the  States : 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Social  Security  Act 
.Amendments  of  1965,  the  Kerr-MllIs 
bill — all  these  programs  have  had  a  con- 
siderable impact  upon  the  amount  of 
money  made  available  to  the  States  un- 
der this  program  I  believe  any  reduc- 
tions that  would  be  made  In  thi.^  Item  in 
this  year's  budget  would  be  a  reduction 
which  would  be  meaningless,  becau.se  you 
would  have  to  fund  them  In  a  suople- 
mental  request  at  a  later  date.  We  are 
m.atching  State  programs  in  this  area. 
Any  reductions  here,  therefore,  would 
not  represent  meaningful  budget  reduc- 
tions 

Mr  FOOARTY  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  '  Mr  W.agconner  i 

Mr  WAGGONNER  Mr  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  a 
few  moments  ago  made  the  statement 
that  there  was  a  lack  of  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  in  limiting  expendi- 
tures. The  gentleman  made  an  efTori  to 
justify  this  statement  by  citlns?  the  fact 
that  when  he  made  a  motion  to  recommit 
the  Interior  Department  appropriation 
bill  with  a  percentage  factor  30  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party  supported  the 
recommittal  motion.  And.  when  the 
gentleman  made  a  .similar  motion  to  re- 
commit the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  De- 
partment appropriation  bill,  only  17 
members  of  the  majority  party  supported 
the  motion  to  recommit 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  demonstrates  In  any  way  a  lack  of 
concern  for  budget  expenditures  or  a 
budget  limitation  upon  the  part  of  the 
majority  party.  I  yield  to  no  man  In 
this  Congress  in  the  matter  of  concern 
for  fiscal  responsibility  and  I  have  the 
record  to  prove  It. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  sincerely  beiieve, 
because  I  voted  against  both  those  mo- 


tions to  recommit,  that  it  demonstrates 
on  the  part  of  the  majority  party  a  de- 
sire to  exercise  con^rresslonal  preroga- 
tives and  expend  this  mqney  appropri- 
ated for  Items  for  which  the  Congress 
wants  to  expend  the  money  rather  than 
deserting  its  responsibility  and  giving 
this  authority  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  I  will  vote  to  cut  any  item  or 
completely  remove  any  item  from  this  or 
any  other  appropriation  bill  if  a  case 
can  be  made  to  Justify  it  but  I  will  not 
support  a  motion  to  limit  the  appropria- 
tion and  expenditures  of  any  agency  by 
this  method.  To  argue,  as  these  recom- 
mit motions  require  to  limit  the  expendi- 
tures of  an  agency  to  90  or  95  percent 
of  the  Bureau  of  Budget  recommenda- 
tion and  then  give  sole  and  complete  dis- 
cretion and  authority  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  decide 
which  items  would  be  cut  or  completely 
deleted,  makes  a  joke  of  the  committee 
system  and  Congress.  We  do  not  need 
a  Congress  if  we  are  going  to  give  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  this  authority. 
We  have  given  them  too  much  authority 
already.  I  can  think  of  no  worse  way 
to  legislate  than  by  this  method. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jdeld  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  LAWDgtTMl. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
1970,  86  million  persons  will  be  in  the 
national  labor  force.  The  number  of 
teenage  and  young  adult  workers — age 
14  to  24 — who  will  enter  the  labor  force 
is  expected  to  increase  at  a  rate  of  al- 
most 700,000  a  year.  Our  failure  to  ap- 
propriate fully  the  authorized  funds  as 
set  forth  in  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963— Public  Law  88-210— will 
most  certainly  affect  the  possibilities  for 
success  of  many  of  these  young  and  adult 
workers  and  consequently  will  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  economic  well-being 
of  our  people  and  our  Nation. 

More  than  ever  before  In  our  cotmtry's 
history  we  need  educational  facilities  to 
train  the  technicians,  the  health  work- 
ers, the  skilled  and  semiskilled  workers, 
even  the  very  low  skilled  workers  to  fill 
Job  openings  in  business  and  industry. 
Automation  of  industry  calls  for  retrain- 
ing and  upgrading  of  adult  workers. 
The  rapidity  of  changes  demands  that 
workers  retrain  at  least  from  three  to 
five  times  in  their  adult  lives. 

Can  we  Ignore  such  needs  as  these? 
We  cannot.  The  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  provides  for  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
high  school  youth;  persons  who  have 
completed  or  left  high  school  and  who 
are  available  for  full-time  study;  persons 
who  have  already  entered  the  labor  mar- 
ket Eind  who  need  training  or  retraining; 
and  persons  who  have  academic,  socio- 
economic and  other  handicaps  that  pre- 
vent them  from  succeeding  in  regular 
vocational  programs.  The  act  also  pro- 
vides for  construction  of  area  vocational 
education  school  facilities  and  ancillary 
services  and  activities  to  assure  quality 
in  all  vocational  programs. 

It  is  estimated  that  some  6  million 
persons  will  benefit  from  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  during  fiscal  196ft-67 
at  a  Federal  cost  of  $260  million.  State 
and  local  school  systems  have  tradition- 
ally shown  their  belief  in  this  type  of 


training  by  greatly  overmatching  the 
Federal  dollars  with  State  and  local 
funds.  The  average  investment  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  dollars  Is  approxi- 
mately $195  per  person  being  served. 
This  will  not  be  enough  to  meet  the  ex- 
panding enrollments. 

Can  we  Ignore  our  responsibilities  In 
helping  State  and  local  communities  to 
continue  to  build  sound  educational 
training  programs  to  provide  for  these  6 
million  people  the  skilled  training  they 
need  to  secure  gainful  emplojTnent? 
Gentlemen,  we  cannot  afford  to  fall  our 
people  In  their  educational  needs. 

It  is  no  mystery  what  becomes  of 
students  who  successfully  complete  a 
coiu-se  of  study  In  vocational  education. 
PubUc  Law  88-210  requires  that  they 
have  an  occupational  objective  In  mind 
when  they  enroll  in  a  program ;  that  the 
Instruction  Includes  up-to-date  knowl- 
edge and  skills  necessary  for  competency 
required  In  the  occupation  and  that  in- 
struction be  given  in  cooperation  with 
potential  employers  and  with  the  coun- 
sel of  advisory  committees;  and  that 
facilities  and  equipment  be  In  such  ade- 
quate supply  and  quality  that  up-to-date, 
high  quality  training  can  be  provided  for 
the  occupation. 

With  the  assurance  that  the  training  Is 
soimd  and  that  occupational  goals  are 
being  met,  a  further  safeguard  Is  pro- 
vided In  the  continuous  evaluation  of 
programs  and  their  results  at  the  local. 
State,  and  National  levels. 

A  recent  study  of  high  school  grad- 
uates of  vocational  education  programs 
revealed  that  about  65  percent  enter 
occupations  for  which  they  either  were 
trained  or  for  occupations  closely  related 
to  their  training;  that  vocationally 
trained  graduates  enjoy  substantially 
greater  employment  security  than  do 
other  high  school  graduates:  and  that 
vocational  graduates  have  greater  ac- 
cumulation of  earning  over  the  11-yeai 
period  covered  by  the  follow-up  study. 
The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
has  provided  new  direction  and  stimu- 
lants to  vocational  education  programs, 
which  have  been  successful  programs  in 
our  public  schools  since  1917,  but  the 
new  emphasis  toward  gainful  employ- 
ment has  increased  and  Improved  the 
avenues  through  which  we  can  meet  the 
needs  of  an  expanding  economy. 

The  area  vocational  technical  school 
programs,  I  am  proud  to  say,  were  some- 
what pioneered  In  my  own  State  of 
Georgia.  We  now  have  14  schools  In  full 
operation  with  7  more  to  be  opened  this 
September  and  2  others  planned.  The 
demand  on  these  schools  for  technical, 
trade,  health,  and  business  training  is  so 
grreat  that  we  are  already  planning  ex- 
pansions to  four  of  the  existing  schools 
if  the  full  appropriation  is  forthcoming 
from  this  Congress.  Failure  to  appro- 
priate the  full  authorization  under  Pub- 
lic Law  88-210  will.  In  my  State  alone, 
mean  a  reduction  In  the  area  school 
budget  of  some  $1,500,000  In  Federal. 
State,  and  local  funds  proposed  for 
use  in  operation  of  existing  and  new 
schools  and  for  equipping  new  schools; 
for  teachers  and  for  conducting  adult 
classes. 

This  reduction  would  have  serious  ef- 
fects on  the  occupational  training  of  some 
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8.000  day  and  evening  students  who  will 
be  enrolled  in  the  7  new  schools  and  will 
affect  the  operation  of  the  14  schools 
now  operating  with  an  enrollment  of 
20,000. 

Can  we  deprive  a  Georgia  boy  or  any 
other  American  boy  of  a  starting  salary 
of  up  to  $150  a  week  in  a  technical  occu- 
pation? A  total  of  16  percent  of  the 
graduates  of  Georgia's  area  vocational- 
technical  schools  in  1965  entered  occu- 
pations at  salaries  of  $101  to  $150  a  week. 
Only  8  percent  entered  occupations  at 
salaries  under  $50  a  week  while  2  percent 
started  at  over  $150  a  week.  Of  those 
who  complete  training,  90  percent  are 
employed  in  less  than  a  month,  81  per- 
cent of  them  enter  occupations  for  which 
they  had  trained,  and  86  percent  of  them 
go  to  work  within  100  miles  of  their 
homes.  No  wonder  labor.  Industry,  and 
business  leaders  consider  area  schools  a 
vital  link  In  their  economic  security. 

If  we  fail  to  appropriate  the  full 
amount  authorized  in  I»ubllc  Law  88-210, 
my  State  will  see  a  reduction  in  fimds 
already  budgeted  for  fiscal  1966-67  of 
$1,214,000  under  section  4  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963,  and  some 
$373,000  less  than  was  anticipated  under 
section  13  for  the  work-study  program. 

The  Industrial  growth  of  the  Nation 
demands  better  trained  workers  with 
more  skills  than  they  have  ever  needed 
before  in  our  history,  and  our  citizens, 
young  and  old,  recognize  that  they  must 
have  this  knowledge  to  compete  for  em- 
ployment In  the  labor  market.  The  en- 
rollment In  area  vocational  and  techni- 
cal schools  in  Georgia  in  1965  was  a  135- 
percent  Increase  over  the  year  before. 
Can  we  turn  the  tide  on  Industrial 
growth  by  simply  falling  to  provide  the 
trained  workers  they  need?  Do  we  want 
to?  If  we  do.  It  will  result  In  economic 
disaster. 

The  Cold  War  Veterans  Act  of  1966 
will  certainly  Increase  the  number  of 
young  people  and  adults  who  will  be 
seeking  vocational  and  higher  educa- 
tional opportimltles.  With  the  advent 
of  medicare,  projections  Indicate  that  our 
country  will  need  10.000  new  people  a 
month  for  the  next  10  years  In  health 
occupations  alone. 

If  this  country  is  to  assure  domestic 
tranquillity,  provide  for  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure 
itself  nationally,  trained  manpower  must 
be  made  available  to  our  labor  force  in 
ever  Increasing  numbers. 

The  State-local-Federal  relationship 
sponsored  by  the  Federal  vocational  ed- 
ucation acts  Is  a  national  effort  which 
can  act  quickly  in  times  of  emergency. 
It  Is  a  soimd  partnership  based  on  years 
of  successful  experience  and  we  know 
that  even  the  full  appropriation  of  funds 
under  Public  Law  88-210  will  not  do  the 
total  job  as  measured  by  the  needs  of  all 
our  people.  But  we  must  take  every  step 
to  assure  to  the  best  of  our  ability  the 
continuance  of  a  nation  economically 
»nd  socially  secure. 

The  work -study  provision  of  Public 
Uw  88-210,  section  13.  provides  oppor- 
tunities for  students  who  would  other- 
*1«  be  deprived  of  training  for  a  Job. 
Although  funds  were  late  coming  to  this 


program,  some  85,000  students  will  have 
been  served  in  fiscal  1965-60  at  an  aver- 
age cost  of  $294  per  student.  In  my  own 
State  of  Georgia  failure  to  appropriate 
full  funds  xmder  the  act  will  mean  deny- 
ing financial  aid  and  educational  bene- 
fits to  about  1,000  worthy  young  people. 
Just  listen  to  some  of  these  actual 
cases  of  students  now  on  the  work -study 
program  In  Georgia — truly  an  antlpov- 
erty  measure : 

A  high  school  graduate  living  with 
mother  and  older  sister  who  is  a  bar- 
maid— a  total  annual  Income  of  $2,880; 
A  12th -grade  graduate  studying  auto 
mechanics  is  one  of  a  family  of  five  with 
an  annual  income  of  $1 ,200 ; 

An  11th -grader  of  a  family  of  seven 
with  an  annual  Income  of  $1,920;  and 

A  lOth-grader  In  a  family  of  three  on 
relief  with  an  annual  Income  of  $648. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  students 
we  are  hoping  to  keep  in  school;  to  keep 
them  off  the  welfare  and  unemployment 
rolls  and  off  the  streets.  On  a  larger 
scale  failure  to  appropriate  the  full 
amount  authorized  under  the  act  would 
mean  that  in  all  our  vocational  programs 
we  would  deny  some  3,700  high  school 
vocational  students,  some  1,350  post- 
high-school  students  and  1,600  adults  the 
opportunity  for  occupational  training. 
We  must  not  do  this.  We  carmot  afford 
to  do  this. 

The  local  school  systems  and  the 
States  cannot  carry  this  burden  alone. 
Vocational  education  has  traditionally 
been  a  partnership  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  has  been  a  successful  part- 
nership with  State  and  local  dollars 
overmatching  the  Federal  dollars  tradi- 
tionally on  an  average  of  $4V2  of  State 
and  local  fimds  for  every  dollar  of  Fed- 
eral funds. 

We  must  continue  the  work  we  have 
started.  We  must  continue  the  improve- 
ment and  expansion  of  vocational  and 
technical  education  programs  to  meet 
the  manpower  shortage  existing  In  our 
Nation  and  in  our  States.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  give  our  full  support  to  the  sw:t 
we  passed  in  1963.  Failure  to  do  this 
will  Impede  the  progress  of  vocational 
and  technical  education  progranis  now 
imderway  and  plarmed  to  meet  the  vo- 
cational needs  of  our  people.  We  must 
appropriate  the  full  $225  million  author- 
ized by  section  4  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  suid  the  $35  million 
authorized  In  sections  13  and  14  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  tram  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  As  one  who  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  the  vocational  re- 
training and  rehabilitation  phase  of  this 
bill,  I  hasten  to  point  out  at  this  time 
that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  who 
Just  preceded  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
made  a  very  convincing  argument  for  the 
need  to  consider  the  Human  Investment 
Act,  which  was  Introduced  by  several 
Members  of  this  House  several  months 
ago,  which  would  certainly  provide  an  in- 
centive for  private  industry  to  engage  in 


this  great  need  for  retraining  many  of 
our  unskilled  and  semiskilled  laborers. 

I  can  only  repeat  at  this  time  that  the 
gentleman  made  a  very  fine  argument  for 
this  program  in  the  bill,  but  he  also  made 
a  fine  argument  for  the  great  need  to 
consider  the  Human  Investment  Act.  I 
hope  before  too  long  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  being  a  me^nber,  will  give  con- 
sideration to  this,  because  when  we  have 
Jobs  going  begging  for  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled workers  In  this  country  and  still 
we  have  unemployment,  to  Implement 
this  program  with  the  Human  Invest- 
ment Act  would  be  the  best  thing  the 
Congress  could  do. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
has  been  brought  out  so  ably  by  our 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  this  bill  does  come  to  bet- 
ter than  a  $10^3  billion  appropriation  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  call  your  particular  attention  to  the 
additional  views  which  appear  In  the  re- 
port where  we  point  out  specifically  that 
this  Is  really  only  three-fourths  of  what 
we  are  going  to  have  to  appropriate  in 
this  coming  fiscal  year  If  we  are  to  fully 
fund  aU  the  programs  that  have  been  au- 
thorized In  this  field  of  labor,  health,  ed- 
ucation, and  welfare. 

By  next  year  this  bill  will  be  close  to 
a  15  billion  package.    It  is  shocking. 

This  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Is  without  a  doubt  the 
fastest  growing  department  of  Govern- 
ment. ^ 

Let  me  give  you  a  brief  rundown  of 
total  direct  appropriations  embodied  in 
this  bill  over  these  past  few  years.   What 
phenomenal  growth. 
Fiscal  year:  BUUotu 

1980 —  93   942 

IWl 4.  862 

1M2 6.  218 

1963 6.  43A 

1964 6.  673 

1966 7.  238 

1966  (Mtlmat«d) 9.876 

1967  (this  bill) 10.  685 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  area  of 
employment,  as  of  Jime  30,  1965,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare had  87,316  people.  By  June  30.  1966, 
that  figure  will  grow  to  101,000,  and  In 
another  fiscal  year,  107,500.  Following 
Is  a  very  revealing  table: 
Employment 


June 

ao. 
i»es 

Jooe 

ao. 
iMe 

June 
30. 
19S7 

Department  of  Health,  Ed- 

ucaUon.  and  Weltwe 

Department  of  Laljor  1 

National  Labor  Relationi 
Board 

87,819 
»,«06 

2.21fi 
1,074 

147 

443 
1.176 

4 

* 

101.000 
10,042 

2,310 
1.030 

ISO 

441 

1,177 
6 

107.600 
10, 3M 

J,  407 

uoro 

ISO 

Railroad  Retirement  Board.. 

National  Mediation  Board 
and  Railroad  Adjustment 
Board 

Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
dllatlon  Servlee 

406 

U.S.  Soldiars'  Home 

1.180 

Federal  Radiation  CouncO... 

4 

Total  eaiplo)-meat  > 

101. 87« 

lie,  216 

133,141 

<  111  addition  tb*  Department  of  Lftbor  State  BBency 
employment  follows:  June  30.  196i,  66,327;  June  30,  1966. 
00.540;  June  SO.  1967.  86.729. 

>  Total  emplojTBient  uidudin^  Labor  Department 
State  ageno'  employment:  June  30.  1966,  156,306;  June 
30,  1966,  176,756;  June  30,  1967,  182,870. 
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We  have  also  prepared  se.erai  tables 
puJUng  together  figures  to  show  the  tre- 
mendoLLs  growth  of  expenditures  in  this 


HEW  field  not  only  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  by  the  States,  local  gov- 
ernments, and  private  funds  as  well: 


Health,  educalion,  and  welfare  expenditures  for  the  Nation 
rD(dlar  amounts  In  mllUons] 


Federal 

State  and 

Public 

PrlTate 

Expendi- 

Total 

expendi- 

local 

expendi- 

expendi- 

Rzpendi- 

tures 

Total 

Expendi- 

health. 

tures  as 

expendi- 

tures as 

tures  as 

tiires 

from 

expendi- 

tures 

educa- 

percent of 

tures  as 

percent  of 

percent  of 

Piacaa 

from 

State 

tures 

(rom 

tion, 

total 

percent  of 

total 

total 

yew 

Federal 

and 

from 

private 

and 

expendi- 

total 

health, 

health. 

funds 

local 

public 

funds 

welhre 

tures  from 

expendi- 

education, 

education. 

funds 

funds 

expendi- 

. public 

tures  from 

and  welfare 

and  welfare 

tures 

funds 

pubUc 
funds 

expendi- 
tures 

expendi- 
tures 

1060 

$0,086 

$13,006 

$22,003 

$12,443 

$35,436 

43.4 

66.6 

617 

35.3 

1066 

14,168 

18,000 

82.227 

18.861 

61.  OW) 

48.0 

66.1 

63.1 

38.0 

ISW 

34.583 

37.620 

82.203 

29.808 

81,611 

47.1 

52.0 

63.0 

36.1 

lOSl 

27.076 

30.788 

67.864 

31.408 

80.362 

4&8 

53.2 

64.8 

35.2 

1062 

$0,447 

31.867 

62.304 

33.030 

06.234 

48.8 

61.2 

64.8 

35.2 

1061 

13.742 

33.800 

66.642 

36.634 

108.176 

40.2 

3018 

614 

35.6 

1064 

36,334 

36,823 

71. 157 

30.466 

110.612 

49.6 

6a4 

614 

35.6 

1068 

3o,r»> 

37,891 

77.417 

42,528 

110.046 

6L3 

4&7 

64.3 

36.5 

Source  or  Data:  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educaticm,  and  Welfare,  Social  Security  Bulletin,  October  1066. 
NoTC— Table  doe4  not  include  housing  expenditures. 

Per  capita  health,  education,  and  welfare  expenditures  in  actual  prices 


Population 
(in  millions)  • 

Per  capita  health,  education,  and  welfare  expenditures  in  actual  prices 

Per  capita 
national 

F1.wal  year 

Total 

Federal 
fuikds 

Stataand 
local 
funds 

Total 
public 
funds 

Private 
funds 

defense 

expenditures 

in  actual 

prices 

19.V) 

151.7 
186.3 
180.7 
t8S.8 

isar 

1M.4 
102.1 
196.6 

$334.00 
308.80 
452.00 
486.00 
81\50 
643.00 
57100 
81Z00 

$65.80 
85.40 
135.80 
147.00 
163.20 
172.60 
183.80 
203.50 

$85.80 
109.60 
153.20 
167.50 
17a  80 
178.40 
187.20 
102:60 

$151.60 
195.00 
289.00 
31150 
334.00 
361.00 
371.00 
306.00 

$82.40 
113.80 
163.00 
171.60 
181.60 
192.00 
203.00 
216.00 

$85  50 

1956 

247  00 

1060 

252.60 

1961 

258.50 

!9K2 

273.60 

1»3 

lyM 

1965 

278.80 
282.00 
266.60 

>  Source:  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Health,  education,   and   welfare  expenditures  as  percent  of  gross  national  product 

[Dollar  amounts  in  billloos] 


Oross 
national 
product  > 

Health,  education,  and  welfare  expenditures  as  percent  of 
gross  national  product 

National 
defense  ex- 
penditure* 
as  percent 

of  ONP 

National 
defense  ex- 

Fiscal year 

Total 

Federal 
ftmds 

State  and 
local  funds 

Total 
public 
funds 

PrivaU 
funds 

penditures  > 

1950 

$2ft3  4 

116 

3.8 
3  8 
10 
5.2 
54 
5.8 
8.6 
5.0 

3.8 
3.6 
19 
8.2 
5.4 
5.6 
5.6 
5.9 

ai 
las 

11. 1 
11.1 
11.3 
11.3 
It  4 

18 
17 
5.8 
6.0 
6.0 
6.2 
J.          6.8 
>          8.3 

19 

ia2 

9.1 
9.1 
9.1 
8.9 

a6 

7.4 

$13.0 

40  7 

ISM 

HW 

503  ■*  1              16. 1 
520.  1                  17.  1 
56a  3                 17.  1 
589.  2                 17.  6 
628.  7                  17.  8 
676.  3                17.  7 

45  7 

1*1!    

47  5 

ifliv: 

51.1 

52.8 

mt-'j  

liM 

196.5. 

612 
60.  2 

1  Source.  Joint  Economic  Committee,  Economic  Indicators,  April  1966. 


I  would  call  your  particular  attention 
to  the  above  table  showing  per  capita 
expenditures  for  health,  education,  and 
welfare  in  thLs  countr>'  for  the  year  1965 
have  grown  to  $612  per  person  That  is 
made  up  of  Federal.  Stat*",  local,  and  pri- 
vate funds. 

I  have  also  included  a  table  having  to 
do  with  the  percentage  as  it  relates  to 
gross  national  product.  Ofttimes  we 
hear,  "Look  how  much  we  are  spending 
for  defense  "  Actually,  when  you  take 
the  total  number  of  expenditures  in  the 
field  of  health,  education,  and  welfare, 
whether  it  comes  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, State  governments,  or  private 
funds,  we  find  that  17  7  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  Ls  made  up  of  ex- 


penditures in  this  overall  field  of  health, 
education,  and  welfare,  as  opposed  to  7.4 
percent  of  expenditures  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  in  the  field  of  national 
defense. 

It  has  been  brought  out  in  the  general 
debate  earlier  that  the  biggest  line  item 
in  this  bill  is>  $3,746  million,  for  grants 
to  the  States  for  public  assistance. 

As  we  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  the 
hearings,  many  of  us.  I  tim  sure,  were 
under  the  impression  that  with  the  en- 
actment of  all  these  Federal  welfare  pro- 
grams, these  grants  from  the  Federal 
Government  ought  to  diminish,  but  the 
exact  contrary  has  proven  to  be  the  case. 
With  the  enactment  of  all  these  other 
programs,  we  still  have  to  continue  to 


incresise  these  amounts  to  fulfill  our 
obligation  to  the  States  in  response  to 
legislative  enactments  of  years  past. 

I  am  going  to  support  Eimendments  to 
cut  this  bill,  whether  It  be  5  percent,  or 
any  other  arbitrary  percentage.  We 
could  always  get  into  an  argument  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  a  selec- 
tive cut  or  a  cut  across  the  board.  We 
get  into  an  area  where  we  could  have  a 
good  debate  on  the  pros  and  cons  of  these 
two  courses. 

Our  good  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Fogarty],  knows  full  well  of  my  position 
in  this  respect.  All  of  us  revere  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island.  We  know 
that  he  is  very  sincere  in  what  he  es- 
pouses in  committee  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  His  position  is  well  known. 
While  the  two  of  us  will  probably  cancel 
each  other's  vote  on  90  percent  of  the 
legislative  bills  coming  before  this  House, 
nonetheless  I  know  he  is  sincere  and  we 
enjoy  each  other's  respect  and  have  a 
warm  affection  for  one  another  person- 
ally. 

We  have  some  very  sensitive  items  In 
this  bill.  Who  wants  to  be  against  can- 
cer research?  Who  wants  to  be  opposed 
to  doing  more  research  in  the  field  of 
heart  and  stroke?  Who  wants  to  be  op- 
posed to  cutting  down  on  communicable 
disease  control?  Who  wants  to  be  op- 
posed to  nursing  services?  Who  wants 
to  be  opposed  to  hospital  construction? 
Who  wants  to  be  opposed  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  to  help  for  the  mentally 
retarded,  for  the  handicapped,  for  the 
blind,  for  the  aged,  or  any  of  these  popu- 
lar programs? 

Who  wants  to  be  put  in  the  position 
on  this  floor  of  saying  "I  am  going  to  cut 
down  on  these  programs"?  The  point  Is 
it  cannot  be  done  on  the  floor  of  this 
House.  It  cannot  be  done  in  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  It  has 
to  be  done  in  the  subcommittee.  That  is 
about  the  only  place  where  these  items 
can  be  held  in  line.  Otherwise  floodgates 
are  opened  up,  and  the  demagogs  can 
have  a  fleld  day. 

These  are  all  popular  programs.  I 
wish  there  were  enough  money  to  take 
care  of  everybody's  ills,  but  we  just  do 
not  have  the  money  to  pacify  everyone. 
This  is  our  problem  on  this  committee. 

We  all  know  what  the  efforts  of  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fc- 
GARTY  ] ,  has  been  m  this  area.  Time  after 
time  after  time,  he  will  tell  a  witness 
coming  before  our  subcommittee,  "Are 
you  asking  for  enough  money  ?  I  do  not 
think  you  are  doing  enough.  This  is  the 
most  conservative  budget  I  have  seen 
sent  to  our  subcommittee." 

Well,  I  am  in  a  completely  different 
position  as  Members  of  this  House  are 
aware.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  get 
across  Is  that  we  do  have  a  difficult  prob- 
lem in  keeping  this  bill  within  reason- 
able bounds  and  presenting  to  you  the 
kind  of  bill  that  would  meet  everybody's 
wishes  and  demands. 

I  am  going  to  support  the  proposal  to 
make  a  5-percent  across-the-board  cut, 
because  it  is  the  only  practical  way  to 
msJte  a  significant  cut  in  this  bill  and 
bring  it  in  line  with  the  budget  figure. 
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I  think  the  proposal  for  5-percent  across- 
the-board  cut  offers  sufficient  latitude 
for  economy  and  still  not  gut  any  partic- 
ular program. 

Of  course,  I  have  reserved  in  commit- 
tee to  support  any  selective  cutting 
amendments  that  might  be  offered. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
appropriations  bill,  HJl.  14745,  contains 
over  $10.3  billion  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1966.  This  is  a  substantial  sum — but  we 
only  have  a  part  of  the  total  spending 
picture  for  these  programs  before  us. 

Considerable  time  has  been  spent  by 
the  subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, hi  examining  the  Justifications  and 
receiving  testimony  from  the  representa- 
tive of  the  various  bureaus  and  depart- 
ments. We  also  have  heard  from  other 
interested  individuals  and  organizations. 

However,  our  work  on  these  appropria- 
Uons  is  incomplete.  Nearly  $4  bUllon  in 
additional  requests  await  action  follow- 
ing authorizations  by  legislative  commit- 
tees. 

There  are  some  important  omissions 
from  the  multibillion-doUar  spending  bill 
before  you  today.  Yet  to  be  funded  in 
fiscal  1967  are  the  programs  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act- 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act;  grants 
for  public  libraries;  other  higher  educa- 
Uon  activities;  and  the  so-called  poverty 
program— Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. We  are  talking  about  a  final 
total  of  approximately  $14  billion  for 
these  programs. 

Significantly  the  committee  report 
acknowledges  the  dangers  in  proceeding 
on  a  piecemeal  appropriations  basis  On 
page  2  of  the  report  you  read : 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  must  be  this 
delay  in  funding  since  all  of  these  are  Kolne 
programs  and  the  inability  to  plan  ahead  will 
undoubtedly  result  in  leas  effective  programs 
and  less  efUcient  use  of  funds. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  just  as  inefficient 
to  proceed  today  with  only  three-quarters 
of  an  appropriations  bill.  That  is  why 
I  joined  in  signing  the  additional  minor- 
ity views  and  I  shall  support  the  recom- 
mittal motion.  It  would  seem  to  be  a 
prudent  and  responsible  action  to  defer 
nnal  action  on  this  appropriations  bUl 
untU  the  rest  of  the  package  comes  be- 
lore  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

As  expected,  Congress  is  being  made 
the  villain  by  the  administration  because 
tne  fires  of  inflation  are  burning  brightly. 

This  appropriations  biU  restores  signif- 
uant  cuts  made  by  the  President  in  Pub- 
lic Uw  874,  the  longtime  program  of  im- 
I»«ted  school  assistance.  I  doubt  that 
tms  congressional  action  comes  as  a  sur- 
prise to  the  administration.  SimUar  ac- 
Hon  was  taken  last  week  by  the  House 
wnen  it  restored  funds  for  the  school 
•ouk  and  school  lunch  programs,  and 
ajricultural  research,  soil  conservation 
and  extension  programs. 

Since  the  President's  budget  was  sub- 
Bitted  in  January  the  miall  has  been 
heavy  in  protest  to  sudden  reductions  in 


such  longstanding  and  time-tested  Fed- 
eral programs. 

Public  Law  874,  under  the  administra- 
tion action,  was  to  be  cut  nearly  $164  mil- 
lion. The  recommendations  for  this  re- 
duction were  based  primarily  on  a  report 
by  the  Stanford  Research  Institute. 
Such  a  proposal,  however,  does  damage 
to  the  lnt«it  of  Ccmgress.  Public  Law  874 
was  created  under  the  concept  that 
where  the  Federal  Government  is  supply- 
ing a  national  need  by  putting  a  Federal 
Installation  into  a  district,  the  local  prob- 
lem which  is  thereby  created  for  educat- 
ing the  children  of  Federal  employees, 
and  its  solving,  should  be  assisted  by  pro- 
viding Federal  fimds. 

This  has  been  an  effective  program  and 
It  has  been  done  without  any  Federal 
controls  of  any  kind. 

In  Kansas,  we  have  many  school  dis- 
tricts which  already  have  planned  their 
budgets  on  the  basis  of  receiving  their 
full  entitlements  under  this  law.  In  my 
congressional  district,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 40  school  districts  which  are  eli- 
gible for  impacted  area  assistance.  If 
the  administration's  recommendations 
were  adopted,  these  school  districts 
would  lose  $1,309,243  in  operating  reve- 
nues. The  State  of  Kansas  would  lose 
approximately  $3,700,000  in  Impacted 
area  assistance  in  the  1967  fiscal  year; 
and  40  school  districts  would  become  in- 
eligible for  any  aid. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  furor  which 
was  ignited  by  the  administration's  sud- 
den proposal.  The  superintendent  of  the 
Derby,  Kans.,  pubhc  schools  has  indicated 
to  me  that  the  loss  of  Public  Law  874 
funds  would  cause  damage  to  the  educa- 
tional program  there.  The  ultimate 
losers  in  such  an  economy  move  would  be 
our  schoolchildren.  However,  local  tax- 
payers who  already  are  overburdened 
with  heavy  tax  loads  would  be  faced  with 
emergency  tax  increases. 

For  example,  property  owners  in  Wich- 
ita, Kans.,  would  have  another  1^2  mills 
added  to  their  tax  levy.  The  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Leavenworth, 
Kans.,  recently  wrote  to  me: 

If  reconunendatlons  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  are  followed,  and  reductions  are 
made  straight  across  the  board  to  all  school 
districts,  Leavenworth  stands  to  lo«e  $187,000 
in  PubUc  Law  874  funds.  To  replace  these 
funds  from  our  local  property  taxes  will 
require  an  additional  property  Ux  of  7  mills. 

Other  Kansas  cities  which  would  be 
seriously  affected  include  Haysville, 
Manhattan,  Salina.  Topeka,  Olathe.  and 
Jimction  City — home  of  Fort  Riley, 
where  many  schoolchildren  await  the 
return  of  their  fathers  fighting  in  far-off 
Vietnam. 

With  the  growing  military  commit- 
ment of  U.S.  military  forces  into  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  we  know  that  Federal 
activities  on  mlhtary  installations  and 
defense  production  faciUties  will  increase 
steadily.  The  problems  for  impacted 
school  districts  across  the  Nation  also 
will  mount. 

Now  out  of  the  blue  ccmes  this  pro- 
posed cutback.  The  very  least  the  ad- 
ministration could  do.  in  the  event  it  felt 
that  some  changes  should  be  made  in 
PubUc  Law  874.  would  be  to  give  enough 
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advance  notice  so  that  on  a  5-year  pro- 
gram it  could  be  phased  out  for  those 
areas  which  no  longer  really  need  It. 
It  is  unfair  and  unwarranted  to  suddenly 
place  the  burden  upon  local  taxpayers 
to  make  up  cuts  ranging  from  35  to  65 
percent  in  school  budgets. 

I  am  sure  the  administration  expected 
the  action  taken  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  restoring  these  funds.  If 
Cor\gTB&&  is  to  be  blamed  for  maintaining 
such  educational  programs  and  honoring 
our  commitments,  then  let  it  be  so. 

This  bill  also  fulfUls  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  the  funding  of  grants  to  the 
States  under  the  Vocational  Education 
Act;  endowment  of  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities:  and  student  loan  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act. 

Last  year  amid  enthusiastic  public 
support  the  President  unveiled  plans  for 
increased  Federal  support  of  programs 
aimed  at  the  dreaded  killers — heart, 
cancer,  and  stroke.  However,  this  well- 
publicized  Great  Society  proclamation 
has  not  been  followed  by  budget  requests 
which  would  permit  initiating  or  accd- 
erating  research  in  these  areas. 

I  supported  the  committee's  action  in 
increasing  appropriations  for  many  of 
the  Natiqnal  Institutes  of  Health  includ- 
ing the  important  artificial  kidney  pro- 
gram and  research  aimed  at  the  preven- 
tion of  kidney  disease;  the  work  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  which  is  fight- 
ing the  Nation's  second  largest  killer; 
and  the  National  Heart  Institute.  Car- 
diovascular diseases  continue  to  claim 
nearly  1  million  American  lives  each  year 
and  more  than  half  of  these  deaths  are 
due  to  coronary  heart  disease. 

I,  too,  share  the  concern  of  many  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  over  the  rate  of 
growth  of  appropriations  for  public  as- 
sistance grants  to  the  States  by  the  Wel- 
fare Administration.  The  bill  includes 
$3.7  billion  for  such  assistance  which  is 
over  $143  million  higher  than  the  cur- 
rent budget. 

Despite  the  many  programs  which  have 
been  promoted  because  they  would  cut 
down  on  dependency,  and  the  inclusion 
of  more  people  imder  social  security,  we 
have  seen  this  program  grow  from  $20 
million  in  1936,  the  first  year  in  which 
grants  were  made,  to  next  year's  record 
$3.7  billion. 

Our  subcommittee  was  advised  that  the 
public  assistance  programs  still  will  not 
reach  all  those  persons  who  now  live  in 
poverty,  because  of  restrictive  State 
eligibility  requirements  and  assistance 
standards.  It  is  estimated  that  as  many 
people  need  assistance  and  are  not  re- 
ceiving it  as  those  currently  on  the  rolls. 
This  is  alarming,  particularly  during  a 
period  of  high  economic  activity  and 
low  imemployment,  and  it  seems  in  order 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
should  proceed  with  plans  to  carry  out 
an  Investigation  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  support  the 
recommittal  motion  of  the  minority 
members  of  my  committee,  not  because  I 
am  opposed  to  the  appropriation*  In- 
cluded in  this  bill.  As  I  have  Indicated 
there  are  many  Important,  worthwhile, 
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and  necessary  programs  within  this  bill 
which  I  have  consistently  supported. 

However,  the  time  has  come  to  declare 
ai;  end  to  business  as  usual  and  this 
practice  of  piecemeal  consideration  of 
s<:>me  very  unportanc  and  osUy  Fed- 
eral proRrams. 

Our   Nation  Is   involved   m   a   war  In 
'     southeast  Asia  which  is  filled  with  many 
\  uncertainties.    We  do  not  yet  know  the 
^eventual   manpower   commitment.     We 
do  not  have  a  clear  estimate  of  the  costs 
of  fighting  that  war     We  are  also  faced 
with  an  escalation  of  inflation  which  af- 
fects most  those  we  are  trying  to  assist 
With  many  of  the  programs  in  this  bill. 

It  is  trnie  for  the  administration  to 
face  up  to  the  need  for  setting  a  real- 
istic set  of  priorities  on  nondefense 
spending  programs  so  that  the  Con.t:ress 
can  act  responsibly  in  the  appropriations 
process  This  cannot  be  done  if  our 
committee  must  bring  to  the  House  In- 
complete budget  requests 

Mr  FOGARTY.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Farnum]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island' 

The  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FARNUM  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  supp<irt  of  Hou.S€  bill  14745.  This  Is 
my  -second  year  as  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  I  wish  again  to  acknowledge 
my  good  fortune  in  having  the  privilege 
of  -serving  on  this  committee  and  par- 
ticipating in  the  review  of  the  appro- 
priation estimates  covering  many  large 
and  vital  program.s  I  have  been  par- 
w.ticu!arly  impressed,  in  participating  in 
this  appropriation  process,  with  the  thor- 
ougn  and  exhausting  examination  which 
this  committee  has  given  the  appropria- 
tion estimates  covering  the  programs 
represented  in  this  bill  here  today.  Un- 
der tne  leadership  of  the  great  chairman, 
the  gentleman  fr-^m  Rhode  Island,  the 
Honorable  John  Fog.arty  the  .subcom- 
mittee has  spared  no  pains  to  make  cer- 
caan  that  the  fund  requests  of  tlie  various 
agencies  have  been  rigorously  ajssessed  in 
terms  of  the  needs  for  the  funds  pro- 
posed, the  value  of  the  programs  which 
they  support,  and  the  administrative  ef- 
fectiveness and  efficiency  which  the 
Justifications  reflect 

I  should  like  to  convey  to  the  House 
and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  the  process  of  appropriation  review 
carried  out  by  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittees are,  in  my  belief,  a  clear  guaran- 
tee that  the  funds  proposed  for  appro- 
priation are  necessary,  cover  important 
programs,  and  will  be  well  spent. 

The  bill  before  the  Hou.se  today  in- 
cludes a  number  of  Increases  above  the 
estimates  as  submitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  President  These  increases  are 
the  consequence  of  a  most  careful  ap- 
praisal of  the  program  needs  which  the 
funds  will  support,  and  particularly  clear 
evidence  of  unusual  opportunity  for  spe- 
cial effort  or  progress  in  areas  of  great 
promise  and  Importance  as  they  relate 
to  education  and  health.    I  have  person- 


ally satisfied  myself  that  these  Increases 
are  warranted  and  I  am  in  full  support 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  presented 
to  the  House  today. 

I  think  the  Members  of  the  House 
must  be  impressed  with  the  scope  and 
intensity  of  the  hearings  from  which  this 
appropriation  bill  emerges.  The  volumes 
on  the  desk  before  you  are  testimonial  to 
the  persistence,  vigor,  and  detail  with 
which  the  subcommittee  and  Its  chair- 
man pursued  the  examination  of  the 
fund  requests.  In  the  course  of  these 
hearings  my  Interests  have  been  particu- 
larly directed  toward  two  matters.  In 
the  first  place,  I  made  a  special  attempt 
to  assess  the  evidences  of  administrative 
effectiveness  and  efflciency  reflected  by 
the  agency  use  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  previous  years.  In  the  expenditure  of 
funds  of  the  magnitude  which  this  bill 
provides.  I  think  the  Congress  must  be 
assured  that  agencies  have  sound  admin- 
istrative and  fiscal  procedures,  that  they 
are  making  maximima  use  of  new  meth- 
ods and  systems  wliich  will  guarantee  the 
most  economical  use  of  public  fimds,  and 
that.  Indeed,  the  funds  are  carefully  di- 
rected to  the  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
poses to  which  they  are  appropriated. 
As  is  true  in  any  organized  set  of  hu- 
man activities,  there  is  always  room  for 
improvement.  However.  I  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  evident  concern  and  ef- 
fort of  the  agency  heads  supporting  these 
appropriation  requests  for  matters  of  ad- 
ministrative efflciency  and  effectiveness, 
and  I  feel  satisfied  that  there  is  proper 
recognition  and  arrangements  to  assure 
the  achievement  of  these  ends  in  the 
conduct  of  these  programs.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  direct  attention  to  these  matters, 
both  through  my  activities  on  the  sub- 
committee and  as  a  personal  concern  sts 
a  Member  of  this  House  through  dlsciis- 
sions  with  the  offlcials  and  on-the-job 
visits  to  the  agencies  involved. 

The  area  which  has  particularly  Im- 
pressed me  in  the  course  of  the  2  years 
that  I  have  served  with  this  subcommit- 
tee, is  the  great  opportimity  for  prog- 
ress in  the  solution  of  health  and  disease 
problems  which  can  be  made  possible  by 
the  extension  of  knowledge  about  tech- 
nology, new  materials,  tuid  methods 
which  are  emerging  from  the  physical 
sciences  and  engineering.  I  believe  this 
area  of  activity  has  great  practical  sig- 
nificance for  advancing  both  our  research 
and  service  capability  in  the  field  of 
health  and  medicine. 

Dxiring  the  course  of  the  hearings  cov- 
ering the  health  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  I  made  a  special  effort  to  in- 
quire into  the  extent  to  which  advan- 
tage is  being  taken  of  this  new  technol- 
ogy In  these  programs.  I  am  pleased 
to  say  there  is  evidence  of  considerable 
progress.  The  range  of  this  activity 
is  considerable.  It  involves  the  more 
familiar  aspects  of  the  use  of  electronic 
data  processing  eqtilpment  for  the  solu- 
tion of  major  problems  in  the  manage- 
ment of  information,  both  for  scientific 
and  administrative  purposes.  Emerging 
here  are  prospects  for  great  advance  in 
the  maintenance  sind  management  of 
medical  and  other  health  records  aris- 
ing out  of  the  conduct  of  medical  care 


programs.  Advance  of  this  capability 
win  be  of  particular  importance  when  the 
national  program  of  medical  care  for 
the  aged  comes  into  effect  in  the  forth- 
coming fiscal  year.  The  possible  devel- 
opment of  regional  health  computer 
centers  to  provide  for  storage  and  ef- 
fective retrieval  of  medical  record  infor- 
mation for  a  large  population  group  will 
become  ever  more  important  as  our  im- 
proving arrangements  for  hospital  and 
medical  care  develop.  I  note  with  inter- 
est that  the  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Technology,  Automation, 
and  Economic  Progress  has  the  follow- 
ing to  say  on  this  point: 

Regional  health  computer  centers  could 
provide  medical  record  storage  lor  perhaps 
12  to  20  million  people,  and  give  hospital* 
and  doctors  in  the  area  access  to  the  com- 
puter's diagnostic  and  other  capabilities  via 
telephone  line  connections.  Such  regional 
health  computer  systems  could  provide  re- 
gional data  processing  for  automated  clinical 
laboratories,  automation  of  certain  aspects 
of  medical  diagnosis,  storing  suid  rapid  re- 
call of  Individual  health  records,  and  col- 
lection and  evaluation  of  Important  medical 
statistics.  They  could  help  provide  better 
care  to  everyone  regardless  of  geographic 
location;  reduce  unit  costs,  thereby  reliev- 
ing the  economic  load  on  the  Nation;  provide 
for  a  more  efficient  use  of  manpower  and  al- 
leviate the  manpower  problem  that  regional 
medical  programs  and  medicare  will  Inten- 
sify. 

The  further  developments  of  this  con- 
cept  is  a  matter  to  which  I  will  pay  par- 
ticular attention  during  the  forthcoming 
year. 

During  recent  weeks  we  have  had  an 
impressive  demonstration  of  how  new 
technology  can  change  the  entire  pros- 
pect for  the  treatment  of  what  hereto- 
fore has  been  considered  fatal  Illness. 
The  remarkable  effort  of  Dr,  Michael  De- 
Bakey  to  utilize  an  artificial  mechanism 
to  assist  a  failing  heart  Is  but  the  begin- 
ning of  development  in  this  area.  Im- 
pressive as  this  event  was,  it  is  only 
demonstrative  of  the  potential  that  exists 
and  the  need  for  an  even  greater  effort 
to  solve  the  many  problems  that  the  use 
of  artificial  devices  of  this  kind  brings. 
Members  of  the  House,  I  am  sure,  will  be 
Interested  in  reading  In  detail  in  the 
hearings  the  Inquiry  of  the  conunlttee 
Into  the  state  of  the  artificial  heart 
development. 

A  comparable  development  of  great 
importance,  one  that  is  in  the  practical 
working  state  at  the  present  moment,  is 
the  artificial  kidney.  This  device  per- 
mits individuals  with  what  heretofore 
would  have  been  fatal  kidney  disease, 
to  lead  an  active  life  through  the  as- 
sistance of  mechanisms  for  hemodialysis. 
The  device  presently  available,  although 
successful  for  this  purpose,  is  still  cum- 
bersome and  costly  The  bill  before  the 
House  will  provide  additional  ftinds  for 
the  further  pursuit  of  the  solution  of  the 
existing  problems  surrounding  the  de- 
velopment of  an  effective,  efficient,  and 
economical  artificial  kidney. 

The  conomittee  was  also  conscious  that 
it  could  not  stand  by  and  wait  for  the 
total  solution  to  these  problems — that 
effort  must  be  made  to  make  more 
broadly  available  the  existing  hemo- 
dialysis facilities.  Last  jrear  the  commit- 
tee added  $2  million  to  this  same  bill  In 
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order  to  initiate  the  beginning  of  a  na- 
tional program  in  this  area.  The 
original  budget  request  submitted  to  the 
Congress  for  this  year  provided  no  addi- 
tional funds  for  this  purpose.  The  com- 
mittee was  unanimous  in  its  conclusion 
that  this  program  must  be  expanded  and 
It  added  $3  million  over  the  budget  re- 
quest to  be  used  for  the  establishment  of 
additional  kidney  dialysis  centers.  I 
think  the  members  of  the  House  will 
agree  with  me  that  this  is  a  vital  and 
humai>itarian  act. 

I  pould  go  on  for  some  length  out- 
llniii^'the  areas  of  promise  that  emerge 
frdn  those  new  concepts  and  the  related 
te^nology  in  their  appUcatlon   to  the 
-^problems  of  biology  and  medicine.    I  am 
eonvinced  that  our  committee  is  serving  a 
vital  function   in   providing   particular 
support  for  the  exploitation  of  these  po- 
tentialities.   The  Members  of  the  House 
will  note  that  one  of  the  increases  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  before  it  relates  to  ex- 
panding the  support  for  the  new  Division 
of  Computer  Research  and  Technology 
at  the  National   Institutes   of   Health. 
This  new  component  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  was  established  last 
year  to  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  stimu- 
lating and  developing  the  awlication  of 
computer  technology  and  related  disci- 
plines— mathematics,     statistics,     elec- 
tronic engineering,  and  systems  analy- 
sis—to NIH  programs.    We  are  all  aware 
that  the  complex  talents  and  skills  re- 
quired in  this  area  of  development  are 
in  very  high  demand.    Federal  programs 
suffer  badly  in  competing  for  outstanding 
talent  in  this  area.    The  salary  disad- 
vantage which  the  NIH  operates  under  in 
attempting  to  recruit  scientists  in  this 
area  lias  unfortunately  slowed  the  pace 
of  the  development  of  this  Division.    You 
will  note  in  the  committee  report  an  ex- 
pression of  the  committee's  view  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  remove 
arbitrary  restrictions  which  hamper  the 
proper  staffing  of  this  important  new 
Division.    To  continue  to  encourage  the 
progress  that  is  being  made  in  this  area, 
the  committee  has  increased  the  budget 
request  for  this  new  Division  by  $500,000. 
This  increase   will   permit  more   rapid 
progress  in  the  automation  of  laboratory 
diagnostic  tests  at  the  NIH  clinical  center 
and  facilitate  the  fascinating  work  that 
Is  being   done   in   simulating   and  ex- 
perimenting with  complex  mathematical 
models  of  biological  processes  and  physi- 
ological functions. 

Beyond  the  emphasis  given  to  the  fur- 
ther development  of  computer  capability 
at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the 
committee  has  been  concerned  with  the 
overall  advance  of  bioenglneering  as  a 
field  of  promise  for  medicine  and  health 
The  committee  heard  hi  testimony  that 
the  NIH  is  in  the  process  of  developing  a 
nianagement  structure  for  the  adminis- 
traUon  of  programs  of  this  kind.  Again 
the  limited  availability  of  high  quality 
Physical  scientists  and  engineers  poses 
Diany  problems  in  the  development  of 
these  programs.  It  seems  likely  that 
some  central  kind  of  organization  at  NIH 
will  be  necessary  to  make  the  most  effec- 
ace  use  of  the  Umited  talent  in  this  com- 
WM  area.  It  also  seems  likely  that  the 
NIH,  comparable  to  what  has  been  done 


in  defense  agencies,  will  have  to  make 
use  of  a  nongovernmental  bioenglneering 
organization  to  contribute  to  advancing 
technology,  planning,  project  develc«>- 
ment,  and  review  and  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams in  this  area.  The  committee  is 
convinced  that  this  effort  towards  a  bet- 
ter management  structure  should  be 
vigorously  pursued  and  to  enlarge  this 
effort  has  added  $250,000  to  the  NIH 
budget  for  this  purpose. 

These  increases  are  evidence  of  the 
careful  assessment  of  need  and  opportu- 
nity which  the  committee  brought  to  all 
aspects  of  the  appropriation  requests  in- 
corporated in  this  bill.  Although  these 
amendments  are  small,  they  represent 
the  difference  between  maintaining  the 
status  quo  and  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
significant  forward  step. 

Out  of  these  many  developments 
emerges  another  clear  need  which  I 
should  like  to  emphasize.  The  signifi- 
cance of  mathematics,  physiological  sci- 
ences, engineering  for  medical  research, 
for  programs  of  health  care  and  medical 
service  and  for  the  conduct  of  hospitals 
and  other  medical  care  facilities  means 
that  the  training  of  the  medical  scien- 
tists, the  physicians  and  the  health  prac- 
titioners of  the  future  must  provide  for 
adequate  grounding  in  these  technol- 
ogies. This  must  be  built  into  the  basic 
educational  program  for  such  personnel. 
Thus  the  curricula  of  medical  schools, 
schools  of  public  health  and  training, 
programs  for  health  professionals,  must 
emphasize  mathematics,  computer  tech- 
nology, systems  analysis  techniques,  and 
other  aspects  of  the  new  and  emerging 
technologies  which  are  now  so  essential 
in  both  the  solution  of  medical  problems 
and  the  provision  of  health  services. 

In  this  respect  I  have  been  particularly 
interested  in  the  efforts  of  the  Division 
of  Research  Facilities  and  Resources  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to  make 
broad  computer  and  biomedical  instru- 
mentation resources  available  in  the 
medical  schools  of  the  United  States  so 
that  the  medical  scientists  and  physi- 
cians being  trained  therein  can  gain  a 
sophisticated  understanding  of  this  new 
technology.  In  the  forthcoming  year  I 
am  going  to  make  a  special  effort  to  in- 
quire into  the  manner  in  which  our  edu- 
cational base  In  health  and  medicine  can 
be  enlarged  to  bring  the  benefits  of  these 
new  concepts  to  the  training  of  our 
health  manpower  and  thus  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  health  programs  of  the 
Nation. 

This  review,  I  hope,  will  convey  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  the  care  with 
which  these  programs  have  been  reviewed 
in  the  appropriation  process,  the  im- 
portance of  the  increases  which  have 
been  proposed,  and  give  some  indication 
of  the  many  values  which  fiow  from 
these  programs.  The  expenditure  of 
money  here  is  an  investment  hi  human 
life  and  capabihty.  Our  ability  to  make 
this  investment  is  a  refiection  of  the 
growing  economic  capabihty  of  the  Na- 
tion. I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  agree 
with  me  that  there  is  no  better  area  of 
human  activity  In  which  to  invest  our 
growing  economic  advantage. 

I  wish  again  to  commend  the  signal 
efforts  of  the  great  chairman  of  our  sub- 


committee, the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  PooahtyI.  and  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  in  report- 
ing this  complex  and  important  bill.  It 
has  been  a  matter  of  great  personal  pride 
and  pleasure  to  me,  to  have  worked  with 
them,  in  the  consideration  of  these  ap- 
propriation requests.  I  trust  the  Con- 
gress will  continue  its  generous  support 
of  the  programs  here  represented. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  favor  of  the  full  appropriations  for 
the  federally  impacted  school  districts 
financial  assistance  laws.  Public  Law  874 
and  Public  Law  815,  as  contained  in  this 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  I  voted  to  restore  funds 
in  the  full  committee  meeting  last  week 
for  these  two  important  education  as- 
sistance laws.  My  Second  Congressional 
Ettstrict  in  Massachusetts  is  federally 
impacted  because  of  the  historic  Spring- 
field Armory  and  the  famous  Westover 
Air  Force  Base  in  Chicopee  Falls,  head- 
quarters for  the  8th  Air  Force.  Strategic 
Air  Command. 

Dependents  of  military  personnel  and 
civilians  who  live  on  and  off  these  two 
histallations  attend  the  schools  in 
Springfield,  Chicopee,  Ludlow,  Wilbra- 
ham,  Hampden,  Oranby,  and  South 
Hadley.  School  administrators  In  these 
communities  plan  their  annual  school 
budgets  based  on  the  number  of  depend- 
ents attending  classes  and  the  amount  of 
Impacted  area  funds  to  be  received  un- 
der Public  Law  874. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Chicopee  School  Supt. 
John  L.  Fitzpatrick,  representing  the 
Massachusetts  school  superintendents 
concerned  with  Pubhc  Law  874  and  Pub- 
lic Law  815.  advised  me  that  if  the  full 
appropriation  is  not  restored  Massachu- 
setts estimated  loss  wlU  be  $8,177,476. 
The  total  estimated  loss  this  year  in  my 
own  congressional  district  will  be  $1,- 
036,316.  The  loss  hi  Superintendent 
Fitzpatrick 's  school  district  will  be  more 
than  $400,000  while  the  estimated  loss  in 
Springfield  will  be  an  estimated  $451,729. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  opposed  to 
the  administration  proposals  to  change 
PubUc  Law  874  and  Public  Law  815.  I 
have  expressed  my  opposition  to  Chair- 
man Carl  D.  Perkins'  Subcommittee  on 
General  Education,  and  ask  that  my 
statement  be  included  at  this  point  with 
my  remarks,  along  with  a  letter  from 
Assistant  Superintendent  Joseph  H, 
Buckley  of  the  Springfield  School  De- 
partment expressing  exposition  to  the 
proposed  appropriations  cuts  in  the  im- 
pacted school  laws: 
Ptjblic  Schooui  or  SPHUfcnru),  Mass.. 

April  25,  1968. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Bolakd. 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dkab  EDDnt:  I  understand  that  the  full 
membership  of  the  Committee  on  Approprla- 
t'ons  will  meet  on  Thursday,  April  28,  1966.  to 
vote  on  whether  the  amount  recommended 
to  the  floor  to  finance  PubUc  Law  874  for 
fl£«al  1967  win  be  $183,400,000  recommended 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  or  H16  million 
which  the  VS.  Office  of  Education  has  esti- 
mated It  win  tAke  to  pay  100  percent  of  the 
1967  entitlements. 
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Were  the  leaser  amoxint  to  prevail,  there 
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Tour  support  for  the  higher  appropriation, 
*416   million.    Is    earnestly    requested.     Will 
you  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  outcome  of 
the  April  28  meeting. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph    E.    Bucklet, 
Assistant    .Superintendent. 

Aprh,    26,    1966. 

Statement   or   Hon   Eow.^sn   p    Bolakd 
Hon    Carl  D    Perkins, 

Chairrnan  Subcomrnittee  on  General  Educa- 
tion House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr  Chairma.v  and  Membebs  or  thk 
CoMMiTTEK  I  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  present  .nay  views  on  the  extension  of  two 
verv  important  public  laws  affecting  my  con- 
gressional district.  Public  Law  874  and  Pub- 
Uc Law  815  I  urge  that  they  be  extended  as 
they  are.   and   not  amended 

r  am  opposed  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  administration  for  red 'actions  In  the 
Ptiblic  Law  874  contributions  t<3  school  dU- 
tricia  for  operating  expenses  in  federally  Im- 
pacted areas  These  recommendaUons  are 
based  .in  a  two- volume  study  of  Public  Laws 
B15  and  874  for  the  US  Commissioner  of 
Education  who  submitted  them  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  PubUc  Law  815  pro- 
yide.«;  Federal  grants  for  school  construction 
i!i  Impacted  areas. 

Mr  Chairman,  my  Second  Congressional 
District  in  .Massachusetts  is  federally  Im- 
pacted bec.ui.se  of  the  historic  Sprlngfleld 
Armory  and  the  famotis  We-stover  .Mr  Force 
Base  In  Chlcopee  Palls,  headquarters  for  the 
8th  .Mr  Force.  Strategic  Air  Command. 
Dependents  of  mliltajy  personnel  and 
civilians  who  live  on  and  off  these 
two  installations  attend  the  schools  In 
Springfield.  Chlcopee.  Ludlow,  Wllbraham, 
H.impden.  Granby.  and  .South  Hadley. 
School  administrators  In  these  communitlee 
plan  their  annual  school  budgets  based  on 
the  number  of  dependents  attending  claaaee 
and  the  amount  of  lmpacte<i  area  funda  to 
be  received  under  Public  Law  874  Proposals 
to  make  these  communities  absorb  3  percent 
of  tlie  category  A  pupils,  and  6  percent  of 
the  category  B  pupils  are  harsh  Indeed.  This 
would  mean  that  63  percent  of  the  eligible 
Bchiwl  dLstrictj  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Ma.<».^chusetta  would  lose  their  entire  en- 
titlement, and  the  remainder  would  have 
their  Public  Law  874  contribution*  severely 
reduced  The  total  estimated  lose  for  the 
sch.K)!  vear  1966  67  m  Massachusetts  would 
be  »8  177.478 

The  estimated  loss  under  Public  Law  874 
fund.s  to  the  citv  of  Chlcopee  for  the  next 
school  year  would  be  ne.ir  one-half  million 
dollars.  The  Chicop>ee  Scho^u  District  eetl- 
mates  that  It  will  receive  «1. 100000  in  Im- 
pacted area  funda  In  the  1966-67  school  year 
If  the  law  IS  not  amended  The  admmUtra- 
tlon  p.'op<i«ai  would  cut  the  estimat«d  re- 
ceipt* down  to  approximately  »700.0<K' 

A  change  in  ihe  law  would  virtually  wipe 
out  Public  l.aw  874  funda  to  the  city  of 
Springfield.  The  Springfield  School  Dtetrlot 
estimate  under  impacted  area  fuads  It  »4i*ii.- 


000  for  the  1966-67  school  year.  The  admin- 
istration proposal  amendments  would  slaah 
this  estimate  down  to  a  mere  $18,000.  The 
administration  proposal  would  also  eliminate 
the  Ludlow,  Wllbraham,  Hampden,  Granby, 
and  South  Hadley  School  Dlstrlcta  from  re- 
ceiving Public  Law  874  funds. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  vigorously  opposed 
to  these  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  icnow  that  Superintend- 
ent John  L.  Fltzpatrlck  of  the  Chlcopee 
School  Department  wanted  to  accept  this 
conunlttee's  very  kliad  offer  to  testify  on  be- 
half of  the  Massachusetts  and  New  England 
school  superintendents  on  this  very  Im- 
portant legislation.  He  Is  recuperating 
from  major  surgery  and  cannot  be  with  us, 
but  he  asked  me  to  extend  his  warm  thanks 
to  the  committee  for  the  Invitation,  and  his 
concern  over  the  administration's  proposals. 
Also,  he  wants  to  be  recorded  In  opposition 
to  any  cutbacks  In  the  laws.  I  am  including 
Superintendent  Fltzpatrlck's  letter  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  committee  and  ask  that  It  be 
Included  In  the  record. 

Thank  you  for  considering  my  views. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ESWAKO  P.  BOLAND, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  also  carries  an 
appropriation  of  $3,304,000  for  the  edu- 
cational television  facilities  program. 
This  represents  the  full  amount  remain- 
ing under  the  full  authorization  of  $32 
million.  I  understand  that  there  Is  a 
carryover  of  approximately  $3.5  million 
from  fiscal  year  1966  to  1967.  Thus, 
some  $6.8  million  will  be  available  in  fis- 
cal year  1967  for  this  program. 

Under  this  program,  the  OfBce  of  Edu- 
cation provides  up  to  50  percent  of  all  the 
funds  necessary  to  construct  educational 
television  stations.  The  balance  can 
come  from  private  or  State  and  local 
public  funds.  The  Office  of  Education 
does  not  require  competitive  bidding  for 
their  funds — only  a  showing  as  to  how 
the  price  was  arrived  at — negotiation, 
advertising  in  local  paper,  and  so  forth. 
The  Office  of  Education  makes  no  re- 
quirement for  standards  of  transmitter 
performance.  Any  transmitter  that 
meets  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion specifications  is  suitable,  for  the 
PCC  specifications  are  the  standard  of 
performance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  a  gross  dis- 
parity charged  by  manufacturers  for 
identical  transmitters.  Time  and  again, 
applicants  for  grants  imder  the  educa- 
tional television  program  have  purchased 
equipment — particularly  transmitters — 
that  could  have  been  procured  much 
cheaper.  The  less  costly  equipment  is 
every  bit  as  good  and  perhaps  better 
Approval  of  such  applications  by  the 
Office  of  Education  seriously  impairs  the 
ability  to  broaden  this  program  to  many 
Interested  parties  that  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  establish  educational  televi- 
sion. 

Mr,  Chairman,  there  Is  a  real  need  for 
wide  advertising  to  all  manufacturers  of 
television  transmitters.  Townsend  As- 
sociates Is  a  small  but  remarkable  build- 
er of  transmitters  In  my  congressional 
district.  It  is  practically  impossible  for 
an  orgsinization  as  small  as  Townaend 
to  have  a  national  sales  force  that  can 
constantly  check  local  publications  for 
notices  relating  to  local  educational  tele- 
vision applicants  and  requesting  bids  on 
equipment.    It  appears  that  the  Office 


of  Education  considers  the  publication 
of  notice  in  a  local  newspaper  as  appro- 
priate public  advertising.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  not  sufficient  notice.  How 
can  a  regional  and  relatively  small  cor- 
poration such  as  Townsend  Associates  in 
my  district  become  aware  of  the  publi- 
cation of  such  notice?  The  Office  of 
Education  also  contends  that  the  re- 
quirements under  the  statute  are  met  by 
"circularizing  three  or  more  competitive 
vendors."  I  am  Informed  that  there  are 
only  three  domestic  manufacturers  of 
UHP  television  transmitters — Radio 
Corp.  of  America,  General  Electric,  and 
Townsend  Associates.  I  am  further  in- 
formed that  Townsend  Associates  has 
never  been  circularized  with  respect  to 
submitting  bids  for  ETV  transmitters. 

What  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  local  public  advertising  does  not 
give  fair  and  adequate  notice — further, 
circularization  of  builders  of  educationai 
television  equipment  under  routine  re- 
quirements is  completely  Inadequate 
Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  large  manu- 
facturers receive  an  unfair  advantage. 
Their  prices  are  often  out  of  line  and 
have  been  proved  to  be  so  with  respect 
to  UHF-ETV  transmitters.  Consequent- 
ly, the  higher  prices  deplete  the  avail- 
able funds  and  result  in  the  Impossibility 
of  spreading  the  great  advantages  of 
ETV  among  more  communities. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  talked  with  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PoGARTY]  and  other  committee  members 
smd  expressed  my  concern  over  this  prob- 
lem. The  Office  of  Education  has  been 
apprised  of  our  arguments.  I  deeply 
hope  that  a  more  equitable  arrangement 
can  be  worked  out  by  the  agency  and 
that  smaller  ETV  equipment  suppliers 
will  be  given  more  consideration  with 
the  consequent  savings  of  many  dollars 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  the  members  of  this  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  know,  I  have 
vigorously  expressed  my  discontent  and 
concern  over  the  President's  recommen- 
dation to  cut  out  the  Federal  assist- 
ance to  the  so-called  Impacted  school 
districts. 

Again,  today,  I  wUl  maintain  this  same 
position  and  will  vote  to  support  the  re-  ^ 
Instatement  of  these  funds  and  against 
any  amendments  to  cut  this  assistance. 
This  aid  would  more  properly  be  de- 
scribed as  a  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  to 
school  districts  that  are  faced  with  the 
responsibility  of  providing  education  to 
children  of  military  persormel  and  em- 
ployees of  military  installations.  This 
comes  about  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that 
the  property  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  these  areas  is  not  on  the  local  gov- 
ernment tax  rolls. 

Therefore.  I  have  always  held  strong 
convictions  that  this  is  one  area  of  re- 
sponsibility the  Federal  Government 
must  continue  to  accept. 

While  I  would  agree  with  the  state- 
ments that  the  program  Is  being  abused 
in  some  sections  of  the  country  and.  In 
particular,  around  our  Natlonsil  Capital, 
I  am  equally  certain  that  certain  re- 
visions in  the  program  are  necessary  to 
assure  those  school  districts  having  » 
genuine  impact  are  adequately  protected 
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and  the  abusers  are  dealt  with  accord- 
ingly. -> 

In  fairness  to  the  school  boards,  the 
administrators,  and  teachers  of  the  Im- 
pacted school  district  we  must  avoid 
these  stop-and-go  tactics.  I  ask  you,  Is 
it  fair  to  subject  these  people  to  this 
type  of  fiscal  harassment?  The  school 
population  In  the  schools  of  my  district 
Is  increasing  rapidly  because  of  the  es- 
calation in  Vietnam.  The  probl«ns  are 
with  them  now.  They  must  establish 
and  approve  their  budgets  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  their  respective 
communities.  We  must  pass  this  legis- 
lation now  and  then  suggest  the  com- 
mittee study  this  impacted  area  legis- 
lation to  clear  up  the  unqualified  areas- 
Having  reviewed  the  requests  from  our 
First  Congressional  District  schools,  1 
am  fully  satisfied  their  requests  will 
withstand  any  amount  of  scrutiny. 

But  I  hope  we  can  resolve  this  prob- 
lem once  and  for  all  so  that  our  school 
officials  can  plan  their  budgetary  re- 
quirements in  a  more  orderly  manner. 
Certainly  they  are  entitled  to  this  con- 
sideration. We  have  the  responsibility 
to  accord  them  this  courtesy. 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  appropriations 
bill  for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfsu-e,  and  re- 
lated agencies  Includes  the  full  amount 
estimated  to  be  required  to  pay  100  per- 
cent of  entitlements  to  school  districts  in 
federally  impacted  areas. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R, 
14745  and  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  approve  without  reduction  the  section 
dealing  with  payments  to  school  districts 
under  Public  Law  874. 

I  have  been  opposed  to  those  sugges- 
tions for  reductions  jta  the  budget  that 
would  curtail  our  program  to  aid  fed- 
erally impacted  school  districts. 

As  a  former  schoolteacher  and  admin- 
istrator, I  am  personally  familiar  with 
the  value  of  the  program  to  aid  our  fed- 
eraUy  impacted  school  districts.  I  am 
sure  most  of  us  here  are  familiar  with 
the  Stanford  study  which  indicated  that 
financial  burdens  created  for  those  school 
districts  by  the  establishment  of  a  Fed- 
eral installation  are  not  restricted  to  the 
project's  initial  Impact.  A  burden  added 
to  a  school  district  by  a  Federal  project 
must  be  viewed  as  a  continuing  one,  and 
a  reduction  in  fimds  Is  simply  not  Justi- 
fied, Nothing  is  more  important  than  a 
good  education  for  our  children. 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  share 
this  feeling  with  me  and  that  is  why  I  am 
anxious  to  see  the  appropriation  for  the 
Federal  impact  program  approved  with- 
out reduction.  Any  reduction  would 
seriously  affect  the  program's  value. 
Funds  must  be  increased  to  meet  the  ris- 
ing cost  of  education  and  the  expansion 
of  our  school  population.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  support  of  this 
appropriation. 

Mr,  EDMONDSON,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  committee  bUl  and  thor- 
oughly agree  with  the  comimlttee  judg- 
Dient  on  Increases  over  the  budget  for 
education,  it  would.  Indeed,  prove  dls- 
Mtrous  in  our  impacted  area  school  dis- 
wicts  if  the  full  amounts  authorized  were 
"lot  appropriated. 


The  additions  recommended  for  voca- 
tional education  and  defense  educational 
activities  also  appear  to  be  urgently 
needed.  Reductions  in  student  loan 
funds,  at  this  time,  ^spuld  work  a  real 
hardship  on  many  students.  Surely,  ex- 
I>erience  has  demonstrated  fully  that 
loans  in  this  program  are  among  our 
Nation's  wisest  investments  in  its  fu- 
ture? 

I  regret  very  much  the  conamlttee's 
decision  to  delete  $3,500,000  requested  for 
initiating  a  residential  vocational  school 
program.  There  is  sound  justification 
for  this  program,  and  a  real  need  for  It. 

Members  of  the  committee  have  re- 
minded me  that  the  House  has  twice  ap- 
proved appropriations  for  this  purpose, 
only  to  have  the  funds  disapproved  by 
the  other  body.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  committee  has  understand- 
ably elected  to  await  Senate  action  on 
this  matter,  before  acting  again  on  it. 

I  hope  and  trust  the  request  of  $3,500,- 
000  requested  to  initiate  a  residential 
vocational  school  program  will  be  ap- 
proved in  the  other  body,  and  feel  con- 
fident it  would  be  approved  in  conference 
once  that  step  had  been  taken  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol. 

You  may  be  sure.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Oklahoma's  delegation  will  be  seeking 
that  approval  in  the  other  body  at  the 
appropriate  time,  and  our  failure  to  press 
the  point  here  does  not  reflect  any  re- 
duced Interest  in  this  Important  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I,  at  this  time,  request  the  Members  of 
this  House  to  approve  the  appropriations 
recommended  for  the  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration. 

This  program— started  late  in  1962— 
has  proven  Itself, 

It  has  helped  the  men  and  women, 
who — because  of  technological  develops 
ment  and  the  Increased  use  of  automa- 
tion—found their  skills,  their  means  of 
livelihood,  obsolete  and  who  were  forced, 
therefore,  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  were  it  not 
for  the  manpower  training  program, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  people 
would  still  be  on  relief  with  no  hope  of 
ever  regaining  their  self-respect  nor  their 
ability  to  again  support  themselves. 

This  program  has  been  accepted,  I  be- 
lieve, as  a  permanent  one.  Perhaps  not 
officially  as  yet — but — it  has  become  the 
one  hope  for  individuals  and  the  one 
solution,  to  date,  for  providing  skilled 
workers  for  the  many  new  fields  of 
employment. 

Through  this  program  the  inadequately 
educated  can  be  taught  sufficiently  to 
qualify  for  occupational  training  in  the 
needed  skills  of  our  economy.  We  have 
found  that,  as  our  national  economy  In- 
creasingly depends  upon  the  employment 
of  highly  skilled  employees,  our  displaced 
workers  cannot  hope  to  receive  occupa- 
tional training  without  first  receiving 
academic  training.  Under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act — the 
trainee  is  provided  with  both  academic 
and  occupational  where  necessary. 

Last  year  alone,  100,000  people  com- 
pleted training  under  this  act. 


In  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania — 
we  now  have  over  21,000  in  training — 
we  have  graduated  over  8,000  and  of  those 
I  am  happy  to  say  over  7,000  are  again 
working  full  time,  In  newly  acquired 
skills,  supporting  themselves  and  their 
families. 

This  is  just  one  State,  others  have 
equally  gratifying  records. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  remind 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  Improv- 
ing amendments  were  approved  for  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  just 
last  spring  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  will  start  public 
hearings  next  week  on  additional  amend- 
ments for  this  act. 

It  would  seem  only  logical  to  expect 
the  Members  today  to  vote  approval  of 
the  appropriations  covering  the  cost  of 
'this  program  since  the  act  and  its  pro- 
visions were  so  enthusiastically  endorsed 
last  year, 

Mr,  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R,  14745,  being  the  im- 
propriation bill  for  the  Depsuixnents  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  yew 
1967. 

On  page  10  of  the  r«x>rt  there  Is  what 
appears  to  be  a  relatively  unimportant 
paragraph  under  title  n  of  this  bill,  en- 
titled "Payments  to  School  Districts." 
Actually  it  has  to  do  with  a  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  bill.  This  paragraph 
points  out  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  includes  $416,200,000  or  the 
full  amount  estimated  to  be  required  to 
pay  100-percent  entitlements  under  the 
authorizing  legislation.  Just  about  ev- 
eryone knows  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  President  recommended 
only  about  $183  million  or  to  state  the 
matter  differently  the  amount  in  this 
bill  is  $232,000,800  above  the  request. 
There  is  no  reason  to  try  to  escape  the 
fact  that  about  $28  million  more  was  ap- 
propriated than  for  fiscal  year  1966, 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  philosophy  of 
aid  to  impacted  areas  aid  ;.as  been  with 
us  for  quite  a  while.  The  Biu-eau  of  the 
Budget  knew  of  the  previous  require- 
ments of  these  school  districts  that  are 
located  near  defense  installations.  In 
our  own  congressional  district  we  have 
a  Mlnuteman  missile  complex  and  an  air- 
base  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  active 
Army  ordnance  plants.  The  need  is  very 
clear.  The  school  districts  near  these 
installations  have  no  alternative  but  to 
expect  some  Federal  assistance  because 
their  districts  have  been  overrun  by  the 
children  of  both  military  and  civilian 
persormel  brought  into  these  areas  be- 
cause of  such  installations. 

By  whatever  description,  whether  we 
call  It  a  military  struggle  or  our  effort 
to  repel  aggression  or  use  the  term  war, 
the  fact  exists  that  surrounding  many 
defense  installations  are  the  families  of 
military  personnel  who  have  been  trans- 
ferred either  to  Vietnam  or  to  other  in- 
stallations preparatory  to  going  to  Viet- 
nam. The  men  have  left  behind  their 
wives  and  children.  Now  is  no  Ume  to 
economize  by  withdrawing  supf)ort  of 
educational  facilities  for  the  children  of 
those  who  have  either  been  transferred 
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tx>  Vietnam  or  are  01.  thei:   way  to  flght  The  CHAIRMAN.    Without  ObJecUon,  Important   areas   of   health    education. 

for  their  country  It  Is  80  ordered.  and  welfare.                             ' 

Some  of  us  believe  that  a  reduction  In  There  was  no  objection.  The  additional  views  refeired  to  above 

these  funds  were  recommendetl  by  those  Mr.  LAIRD.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  follow: 

who  made  the  recommendation  knowing  further  requests  for  time.  AnniTT«»*,  vr,.»o  ^-  ,..^  w, 

there  would  be  a  strong  effort  to  restore  Mr.    POOARTY.     Mr.    Chairman.    I  Thl^ l^T^"   ^t^t  Tt^      "^ 

thes^  moneys     In  this  regard  let  me  say  have  no  further  requests  for  time.  uon  requeete  c^vlrtne^e^^i^^^H"' 

that  If  the  time  ever  comes  that  we  are  The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  wiU  read,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  subcommittw 

goin;?  to  cease  providing  funds  for  school  The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  vsre.  the  minority  members  of  this  subcom- 

distrlcts    that    are    federally    impacted,  HH.  14746  mlttee,  are  unanimous  in  our  conviction  that 

then  there  should  be  a  clear  intention  of  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcnise  ^"^  *^"*''^  °°  ^^^  ^^^  should  be  held  up  by 

poiicy  announced  well  in  advance  in  or-  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  ^^«  fo^***  of  R^preeentatlvee. 

der   that   our   school   districts   can   plan  America  in  Conf/ress  assembled.  Th&t  the  lol-  j  ^^Ww^Pflatlons  for  the  Departmentfi  of 

for   the   withdrawal   of   Federal   support  lowing  sums  are  appropriated,  out  oX  any  ^T^^fZ^w    '^"'**1°"'  "^<*  Welfare  and 

for  children  attending  their  schools.     It  ^^o^e?  ^^  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro-  ^L?"^  afone°Mme^^m^on^'n°'^''  ^ 

.seems  h.e  almost  every  year  there  is  a  ^^^^^-  'Zu'^^.^'^^^riVL'^^d  T  ^"th!rtm  t^^^ne^  wuf^  "SrltT^ 

struggle    or    fight    over    this    appropria-  K'age^"e.''?rtheflLl  /ear  ending  Ju^;  "^^  "^«  Appropriations  Com:iUttee  wiu  ha^^ 

tion      It    should    not    be    necessary.     It  30.   19«7.   and   for  other  purposes    nwnely  *?  opportunity  to  exercise  it^ responsibility 

just  should  not  happen  each  vear,  but  if         '  •'of  reviewing  at  one   time  thiJkenUre  Labor 

the   Ume   does   ever  come   that    there   Is  ''"°^°'^''^''  »*°"°''  orraro  rt  mr.  laird  Health.  Education,  and  Welfiu-e  Appropria^ 

ro  be  a  change  m  poUcv,  the  effective  ^^-  LAIRD.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a  ^^°°^  "peckage"  for  fiscal  i967. 

date  should  be  put  far  "enough  in  ad-  Preferential  moUon.  buTrL^rft  «T"r^'t  v^'lEt' ^r'^°l°' ''''' 

vance   to   let   our  school   administrators  The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  bUl  represent  at  most  75  percent  of  the  total 

vaj.c«   uo   let   our  scnooi   aaminisiraiors  ..      ,  general    revenue    appropriations    that    will 

plan   for  a  change   rather   than  remain  Mr.  Laird  moves  that  the  Committee  do  probably  be  enacted  by  thU  session  of  the 

In   a   state  of  uncertainty   or  perhaps  I  °°^   "^^   ^^   report   the  bill   back  to  the  89th  Ctongress.     The  blU  before  us  contains 

should  say  a  state  of  suspension   wonder-  ^o^^e   with   the  recommendation   that   the  $10,360,250,500  for  the  year  ending  June  30 

ing  each  year  whether  or  not  the  appro-  hnf^'^^Ll^Ji!^  k  ''!f»^'^e°  »"*  "^d  t^*  ^^^  1M7.    It  does  not  contain  an  additional  ap^ 

priation  will  be  made  in  what  amount.  ApprOTr^Sto^                       *  Committee  on  proprlatlon  of  some  »4  billion  which  has  been 

Many  of  the  school  districts  In  our  con-  ''^^'°^^^'°'^-  '^^Ti^y^Z^^^J''^''' '"^  '?.*^"^°° 

gressional  district  would  find  it  difficult  Mr.   LAIRD.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  S^t^'lnd  TL  8^n™T°a  rU^  T' 

to    carr>-    on    without    this    assistance,  this  motion  in  accordance  with  the  addi-  s%Smentaf    (^  !I^e  l  l^io^^"^^ 

Some  of  our  school  districts  are  at  the  "onal  views  which  are  contained  In  the  Tahh'i 

Imilt  of  their  bonded  indebtedness.    Oth-  committee   reportr-I   offered   a   similar  ,^         laoiei 

ers  are  at  the  limit  of  their  statutory  motion  in  the  full  committee— to   call  [Amounts  in  miuions]  . 

le\T  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Represent-  program-                                            Budget 

Mr    Chai.'-man.   I   have  no  apology  to  ^■"^^s  ^  ^^  ^^ct  that  this  bill  should  not  Elementary  and  Secondaxy  Educa- '^^''"*' 

any  of  those  who  .sav  that  the  addition  °^  considered  until  all  of  the  other  au-            tion  Act $1,342 

of   thus   monev   breaks   the   line  of   the  thorlzailons  affecting  the  Department  of        Higher  Education  Faculties  Act 722 

President  s  budget  Imutations     If  that  Health.    Education,    and    Welfare    are        Grants  for  public  ubraries 67 

is    the   charge,    it    will    have    to   stand,  ready  for  funding.  Higher  education   activities    (por- 

Those  of  u.s  who  are  for  the  addition  of  }_,  "^^^  this  motion  to  point  up  the  omelet  Kc:,:n^^^W^'^^;,'^'aV'''    1  7^ 

money  for  Impacted  areas  will  have  to  be  additional  views,  which  are  to  be  found  ^^^  °^  Economic  Opportunity—.    1,750 

.ludsred   on   this  and   our  other   actions.  °"  P^^es  60,  61.  and  62  of  the  report.  Total                                          ~Vm 

taking  into  account  there  have  been  and  Under  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Chair-  _  . ,    ^  _  ^  .      ^  '    '"""""            ' 

will  be  ample  instances  m  which  true  '"^'  ^  "^^  include  the  text  of  the  addi-  „J*^''  .h^^°*  ^''^  2L*^*.l"^"  '^"^ 

economies  c'an  be  eTercts^^  rl'^e?  tS.^  I'^t^l'^'   "'    "^^   ^^''^'^^^^   ''   °^  """^^.^ZVLTusU^^^T ..^^n, 

this  reduction  which  might  or  could  im-  „    77 •  ah  approfwlaUon  bill  that  Is  so  demonstrably 

pair  the  educational  attainments  of  the  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  not  allow  the  incomplete. 

children  of  our  military   personnel,  and  Senate   of    the    United    States,    through  ITiere  can  be  no  Justification  for  proceed- 

which  if  not  restored  would  certainly  put  amendments  to  this  bill,  to  have  com-  ing  full  tut  with  "business  as  usual"  on  the 

many  school  districts  in  a  nrancial  bind  P^^**  control  over  the  fimdlng  of  these  domestic  front  in  light  of  the  rapidly  rising 

It  was  reassuring  to  observe  that  the  vital  programs  in  the  area  of  higher  edu-  "^^  °'."'^:  the  progressively  deepening 

present  on  the  fioor  were   about  5  to   1  "°";  *"°  '^^  °™<*  °^  Economic  Oppor-  Many  of  the  programs  contained  in  this 

against  the  amendment  to  override  the  '^iH*^"  bUl  are  designed  to  help  and  assist  those  less- 

.'•estoratlve  action  of  the  Appropriation  ®  Appropriations  Committee  waits  fortunate  members  of  our  society  who  find 

Committee       In   other   words   the  effort  ^^^  ^®  authorization  for  the  foreign  aid  themselves    in    unfavorable   econonUc  posl- 

to  cut  back  these  funds  to  the  u^evious  ^^-     '^®  committee  waits  for  the  au-  ^lons  whether  through  low  or  fixed  incomes, 

budget   figure  was   soundly  defeated    hv  thorization  for  the  space  bill,  which  in-  Pe^loiif  or  disabilities,  or  a  variety  of  other 

ai>St  5  io  1                           '             ^  ^"^  volves  some  %5  billion.    ^Vhy  should  not  ^^tTd'th^is  Son™^"°""  *"  "^'^  "'"'" 

Those  of  us  who  had  hoped  for  a  roU-  f^  ^°^,,  °^  Representatives  and  the  ^  ^^^^^  be  an  esp«:iaiiy  cruel  joke  if  the 

rail   vote  on  this  ImporUnt   appropria-  APPropnatlons  Ccwnmlttee  wait.  In  ac-  very  people  these  programs  are  designed  to 

tion  bUl  on  the  day  of  Its  consideration  °°rdance  with  these  additional  views,  for  help  are  instead  further  burdened  by  the  in- 

are  disappointed     A  unanimous-corisent  ^^  **  billion  in  authorizations  for  this  creasing    costs    of    inflation— an    infiation 

-pouest  ureviouslv  eranied  tirnviH^l  mil  bill  to  be  enacted,  and  then  oome  forward  la^rgely  caused  by  a  government  Imprudent 

equest  previously  granted  provided  roll-  ^^      ^^^  enough  to  step  on  the  accelerator  Instead  of 

;  '  xf '  T  W^^««^^>'  ^^y  ^'  ?o  over  ^  motion  would  refer  the  bUl  back  ^^«  ^""^^  ^^^  ^^  the  apparent  hope  that 

int'l  May  5.  out  of  deference  for  those  ,„    f^!  ™?r^,,yi^  Jfi,         f    u  t*»«     P^^ate     sector-the     housewife,    the 

attendmg   the  last  rit*s  of   the   Senator  '°    '^^  k   T^"^,^' „!^!^.v,*    ^^^l^J""'  farmer,  the  wage-earner,  the  buslnesaman- 

f.'om  Michigan  pressed  by  the  vote  that  these  authoriza-  wUl  exercise  the  restraint  and  responsibility 

Mr    Chairman    I  am  certain  when  a  "^  should  be  completed  so  that  the  government  refuses  to  impose  on  itself, 

record  vote  Is  taken  the  House  will  over-  ^°*"^  °^  Representatives  could  start  the  The  hidden  national  sales  tax  called  Uifls- 

j.hpimt'^izlv    annrnvp   rhp   rA<:',^ra ti ->r,   «f  aPProprlatlons  for  thesc  Vital  programs,  tion  that  each  American  is  now  oMnpelled  to 

the  imputed  r^^monev-  anS  p1^  tl2s  ^,  «^"f  ^  ,<^^^  ^  ^^^^  «"'  the  ^lZ,"^JZ'  '"''^" 

bill  by  a  large  malor^tv  problem  Involved  with  the  elementary  it  was  caused. 

oy  a  ^arge  majority  ^^    secondary    education   program    as  ,  ■^**  the  signs  did  not  just  appear  in  the 

=.K«AL  .K.VIE  TO  rxT^Ki,  compared  with  the  NDEA  pro^.     It  ^-^t  several  weeta.       _         ,           ,, 

Mr  POGAR-nr      Mr  Chairrr.an  Task  seems  to  me  It  is  absolutely  vital  that  this  ^J?*^  ^^"  '^^  •^***'^*  '**  ^"  °'"  * 

unanimous    con.sem    that    all    Members  bill  be  referred  to  the  committee  and  m  our  minority  views  of  s  vear  a«o  on  th. 

may  be   permitted   to   extend   their  re-  that  we  wait  for  these  authorizations  and  flr^  s,l?pSenS  TrL^i/^  1^6  these 

marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  then  proceed  in  a  proper  fashion  in  these  signs  w«re  alluded  to  and  the  necessity  for 
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joaklng  hard  choices  on  domestic  programs 
In  light  of  IncreMslng  national  security  costs 
was  strongly  emphaaleed.  (See  H.  B«pt.  No. 
818.  1st  sees.,  89th  Cong.)  (Not  shown  In 
the  RscoRD.) 

Since  that  report  was  written  last  August, 
the  economic  situation  In  this  country  has 
in  fact  deteriorated : 

The  wholesale  price  Index  rose  1.4  percent 
during  I96S. 

It  rose  one- tenth  of  1  percent  each  week 
In  January  1966. 

It  rose  almost  two-tenths  of  1  percent 
each  week  In  February. 

President  Johnson  indicated  recently  that 
the  cost  of  Uvlng  has  been  rising  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  some  6^  percent  In  recent 
months. 

The  balance-of-payments  problem  contin- 
ues to  deteriorate. 

The  value  of  the  doUar  continues  to  de- 
cline. 

The  average  wage -earner  In  this  country — 
the   low-    and    middle -Income    citizen — has 
vatched   his   real   wages  dwindle.   In  many 
cases,  even  In  the  face  of  wage  Increases. 
Why? 

Those  covered  by  social  sectirlty  making 
»6,600  or  more  a  year  are  taxed  on  the  order 
of  1100  more  than  they  were  last  year; 

Graduated  withholding  rates  which  go  Into 
effect  next  week  wUl  reduce  take-home  pay 
even  more; 

An  inflationary  rate  of  3  to  6  percent  wlU 
more  than  offset  the  Increase  In  wages  which 
those  laborers  who  adhere  to  the  President's 
3.2-percent  wage-price  guldeUne  wlU  reaUze; 
And  the  talk  of  still  another  across-the- 
board  tax  Increase  Is  In  the  air. 

We,  the  undersigned,  flatly  oppose  any 
further  Increase  In  hidden  or  overt  taxes  at 
this  time.  The  lower  income  groups  In  our 
society  are  already  too  much  overburdened. 
Prudent  Government  fiscal  policies — for 
example,  a  reduction  In  nonessential  domes- 
tic spending — are  a  better,  more  eqiUtable 
and  far  more  Just  method  of  bringing  about 
restraint  In  an  overheating  economy. 

With  prospects  of  an  Increase — not  a  de- 
crease— In  defense  outlays  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  necessity  dictates  that  the  Federal 
Government  face  up  to  the  hard  choices  that 
lie  ahead. 

This  administration  must  face  up  to  the 
need  of  setting  a  realistic  set  of  priorities  of 
nondefense  spending  programs  so  that  the 
Congrees,  In  Its  wisdom,  can  reduce  doUar 
amounts  in  scHne  Instances  and  defer  pro- 
grams In  other  Instances  In  order  to  bring 
InflaUonary  pressures  under  control.  This 
cannot  be  done  If  this  committee  and  the 
Congress  consider  budget  Items  for  these 
departments  on  a  piecemeal  basis. 

Administration  spokesmen.  Secretary  ot  De- 
fense McNamara  among  them,  have  Indicated 
that  the  war  In  Vietnam  coxUd  continue  for 
•ereral  years  at  the  present  or  an  even  higher 
level.  We  all  hope  this  Is  not  so.  But,  IX  It 
proves  to  be  true,  the  InflaUonary  pressures 
*e  are  experiencing  today  will  intensify  at  a 
rapid  rate  unless  adequate  messurvs  are 
taken  now  by  this  administration. 

Those  adequate  measures  do  not  Include 
a  continuation  of  "business  as  xisual"  here 
at  home.  They  cannot  encompass  the  steady 
*^«n8lon  of  all  new,  as  well  as  entrenched, 
programs  without  grave  risk  to  our  economy. 
The  fiscal  1967  budget  Is  an  expansionary 
budget  which.  M  not  reevaluated,  will  feed 
U>e  fires  of  Inflation. 

All  Uidlcatlons  are  that  the  1967  experience 
*lil  probably  a4)proxlmate  the  experience  of 
Mcal  1966  where.  In  the  original  budget  sub- 
°il«lon.  the  financing  needs  of  the  Increased 
»etlvltle6  In  Vietnam  were  not  taken  Into 
«>n«lderatlon. 

The  Imprudence  and  risk  of  attempUng  to 
B»e  national  security  costs  second  place  In 
™  ^deral  budgeting  process  should  be  all 
wo  evident  at  this  time.  Reports  axe  be- 
""oHhg  all  too  frequent  from  Committees  of 
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Congreee  and  In  the  Nation's  press  about  the 
alarmingly    diminishing    readiness    of    this 
country   to  meet  oonttngencles  other  U.hji 
Vietnam  should  they  arise  in  Europe,  Af  r    h 
Asia,  or  Latin  America. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
charged  with  the  primary  responstblUty  of 
determining  how  large  a  Federal  budget  our 
economy  can  stand.  But  this  the  Congress, 
even  were  It  wlUlng.  cannot  do  until  the 
Commander  in  Chief  presents  to  the  Congress 
a  reaUstlc  estimate  of  what  the  total  naUonal 
security  costs  for  fiscal  year  1967  will  be. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  Is  now  aware  of 
what  members  of  this  committee  cautioned 
against  last  year  In  their  minority  report; 
namely,  that  defense  needs  were  drasUcally 
underestimated  and  that  to  give  them  second 
place  In  Federal  budgetary  considerations  has 
In  fact  led  to  inflationary  pressures  and  an 
uxthealthy  economic  cUmate. 

The  original  fiscal  1966  budget  request  In 
the  defense  area  was  underestimated  by  more 
than  %lb  billion.  The  defense  budget  that  Is 
before  this.  Congress  for  fiscal  1967  Is  under- 
estimated. 

The  administration  sought  and  was  suc- 
cessful m  obtaining  funding  for  domestic 
programs  for  fiscal  1966  before  the  true  bill 
for  national  security  was  presented  to  the 
Congress  In  the  form  of  a  supplemental.  It 
apparently  Is  attempting  to  repeat  that  per- 
formance for  the  fiscal  1967  budget. 

If  the  Congress  Is  to  discharge  Its  respon- 
slblUty  m  this  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress, 
It  cannot  proceed  with  "business  as  usual"  on 
the  domestic  front  at  least  \intu  it  demands 
and  obtains  a  reallsUc  assessment  from  the 
execuUve  of  what  additional  appropriations 
win  be  needed  for  fiscal  1967  In  the  area  of 
national  security. 

Accordingly,  we,  the  undersigned,  strongly 
urge  that  the  Department  of  Labor.  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Appropriation  Bill, 
1967,  be  recommitted  to  committee  until  such 
time  as  a  reaUstlc  assessment  of  naUonal  se- 
curity needs  Is  presented  to  the  Congress  and 
imtll  the  addlUonal  programs  for  these  de- 
partments totaling  some  »4  bUUon  can  be  re- 
viewed In  one  bill  by  this  committee. 

We.  the  undersigned,  comprising  all  minor- 
ity members  of  the  Labor,  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Appropriations  Subcommittee', 
unanimously  subscribe  to  these  additional 
views. 

Mblvtn  R.  Lairi), 

Member  of  Congress. 

ROBE8T  H.  MiCHKL, 

Member  of  Congress. 
Oautks  E.  Srkiver, 

Member  of  Congress. 
Frank  T.  Bow. 

Member  of  Congress. 


Mathias 
Mat'.J.ews 

M'.K-sr 
Mu-rsiy 

NU 


CALL    Of  TH«   HOT7BX 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonun 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAJUMAIi.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Sevwity-three  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  84) 

Andrews,  Olggs  Harvey,  Mich. 

Oeorge  W.  Dowdy  Hays 

B&rlng  FaUon  HoUfleld 

Beckworth  Famum  Jacobs 

BoUlng  Pelghan  Jarman 

Bolton  Ford,  Johnaim.  QUa 

Brademas  Wmiam  D.  Jones,  Mo. 

Broomfleld  Fraser  *^astenmeler 

Burteson  Frellnghuysen  Kee 

Cederberg  Ortflln  Ktily 

Clevenger  Orlinths  Komega* 

Colmer  Hscen.  OaUf .  lieggett 

Conyers  Ham>a  Mackle 

Curtis  Harvey.  Ind.  MallUard 


Powell  T^kii 

Roberu  Tupper 

Booney.  N.T.  tJtt 

Rosenthal  Vivian 

Roudebush  WlUimms 

Thomas  WUlls 

O-Hara.  Mich.     Todd  WUson.  Bob 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  hav^  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  H  Jl.  14745,  and  finding  Itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  wheii  369  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting 
Mr.  POOARTY.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  CcHnmlttee,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  preferential  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
to  return  this  biU  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  It  would  be  a  complete 
waste  of  time.  It  would  cost  more 
money. 

There  is  no  guarantee  from  any  legis- 
lative committee  how  much  further  leg- 
islation will  be  forthcoming.  We  have 
no  idea  how  long  we  would  have  to  wait 
for  all  the  committees  to  act. 

It  would  be  a  very  unusual  procedure 
to  return  a  biU  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  the  reasons  stated  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

All  I  ask  at  this  time  is  that  the  Mem- 
bers turn  down  the  gentleman's  pro- 
posal to  return  this  bill  to  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  and  that  we  continue 
with  consideration  of  the  bill  today  and 
complete  action. 

The  amendment  was  offered  In  the 
subcommittee  and  was  defeated  The 
amendment  was  offered  in  the  full  com- 
mittee and  was  defeated,  I  hope  ft  will 
be  defeated  now. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU^the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POOARTY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr,  LAIRD.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  a  question. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  realizes  there 
is  no  intent  on  my  part  to  Jeopardize  any 
of  these  programs.  I  tried  to  make  this 
proposal  in  the  subcommittee,  so  that 
we  could  wait  for  the  authorizations. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  will  agree  with  me  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  handled  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Act  last  year,  letting  the  Senate 
add  all  those  programs  on  that  side,  not 
giving  any  one  of  the  435  Members  of  the 
House  an  opportunity  to  exercise  any 
control  over  that  program,  was  not  a 
proper  procedure.  With  only  1  hour  of 
debate,  when  it  comes  back  in  the  form 
of  a  conference  report,  that  is  not  the 
best  way  to  legislate. 

Mr.  POOARTY.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, that  was  an  exception  last  year. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  will  not  hap- 
pen this  year.  If  the  legislative  commit- 
tees act  soon,  the  Aw)r(H)riations  Com- 
mittee will  act  Immediately  and  report 
back  to  the  House,  rather  than  let  It  go 
to  the  Senate.  That  Is  what  will  happen 
if  I  have  anything  to  say  about  It. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]. 

Mr  LAIRD,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Pooahty 
and  Mr  Laird, 

The  Coininittee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
repcru'd  that  there  were — ayes  99  noes 
130 

So  the  preferential  motion  was  re- 
jected 

The  CHAIRMAN  Th.e  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read 

Mr  FXDO.AHTY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
.sidered  as  read  and  ojjen  for  amendment 
at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island - 

There  was  no  objection. 

,\ME:.NDMENT    OFrERED    BT    MR.    LADtO 

Mr  LAIRD     Mr  Chairman,  I  offer  an 

amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

A.Tiendment  offered  by  Mr,  Laird:  On 
p  ige  17,  line  Ifi  strike  out  ■■«416,200.000"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  ■•$180,400,000". 

Mr  LAIRD,  Mr  Chairman,  this  is 
the  first  amendment  that  appears  In  the 
bill  It  has  U)  do  with  the  largest  in- 
crease over  and  above  the  President's 
budget  request,  which  was  included  by 
the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives, 

Mr  Chairman,  the  full  funding  for  the 
Impacted  aid  proiiram  was  not  Included 
by  our  subcommittee  However,  when 
the  bill  came  before  the  full  Committee 
on  Appropriations  these  funds  were 
added  to  this  bill 

Now,  Mr  Chairman,  In  the  1966  sup- 
plemental request,  which  goes  to  confer- 
ence tom.orrow,  I  happen  to  be  one  of  the 
conferees,  the  full  funding  for  the  im- 
pacted aid  program,  has  been  included — 
this  full  funding— for  1966  to  the  extent 
of  some  $41  million  over  and  above  the 
President's  budget  This  was  included 
on  a  motion  which  I  made  to  that  sup- 
plemental request,  and  I  put  that  money 
in  the  supplemental  bill,  because  in  the 
school  year  of  1965-66  these  schools  are 
already  operating  on  a  budget  and  were 
assured  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  were  as- 
sured by  the  Congress  and  assured  by  the 
President  that  in  the  .school  year  of  !9«5- 
66  they  would  receive  100  percent  of  en- 
titlement Becau.se  that  contract  was 
m^ade  with  the  Federal  Government,  I 
felt  it  was  only  just  and  fair  to  Include 
the  full  funding  for  the  1965-66  school 
year 

Now  the  question  Is  somewhat  different 
here  for  1967  I  .support  the  President 
as  far  as  1967  is  concerned  and  I  hope 
this  House  of  Representatives  will  sup- 
port the  President  of  the  United  States 
^  on  this  item.  Why?  This  impacted  aid 
/  program  needs  to  be  gone  over  very  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  by  a  committee  of 
this  Congress.  One-third  of  the  money 
that  is  being  used  in  this  program  is 
going  In  areas  that  do  not  deserve  addi- 
tional aid  as  far  as  schools  are  concerned. 
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L«t  me  give  you  an  example  of  the 
coimty  in  which  I  live  while  I  am  attend- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  Congress.  Let  me 
tell  you  about  my  next-door  neighbor 
who  happens  to  be  a  dentist.  He  works 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  pays  the 
same  real  estate  and  income  taxes  as  my 
other  next-door  neighbor  as  far  as  the 
State  of  Maryland  is  concerned.  Repays 
the  same  income  taxes  and  real  property 
taxes.  My  next-door  neighbor  happens 
to  work  for  the  Federal  Government — 
on  the  other  side.  Because  he  works  for 
the  Federal  Government,  a  supplement  is 
paid  to  the  schools  for  his  children.  Yet 
he  pays  the  same  real  estate  tax.  and  the 
same  Income  tax. 

The  major  portion  of  this  money  is  go- 
ing Into  these  partlctzlar  types  of  areas. 
I  think  all  of  us  would  agree  if  there  is  a 
Federal  problem  involved— if  there  is  no 
income  tax  being  paid  and  if  there  is  no 
personal  property  tax  and  no  real  prop- 
erty tax  being  paid,  a  legitimate  case  can 
be  made  for  this  supplemental  aid.    But 
I  believe  we  should  respect  the  request  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
this  program  be  looked  into  as  far  as  the 
school  years  1966  and  1967  are  concerned. 
We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  how  the 
Congress  is  running  roughshod  over  the 
President  of   the   United   States.     The 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations had  a  prepared  statement 
which  he  released  after  the  committee 
marked  up  this  bill.    It  made  headlines 
in  my  local  paper — that  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  had 
said  that  the  Congress  was  on  a  wild 
spending   spree   and   that  somehow   or 
other  we  had  to  bring  Congress  under 
control  because  they  were  forcing  a  tax 
Increase.    I  am  putting  that  statement  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  because  I  think 
that  was  sound  advice,  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations that  day.    But  the  advice  that 
he  gave  on  that  day  is  just  as  good  advice 
today  as  it  was  on  Thursday  in  his  press 
conference.    The  advice  which  was  given 
on  that  day  is  just  as  good  today. 
The  statement  follows: 


budget  which  In  total.  In  my  opinion,  \t  al- 
ready  probably  too  high— certainly  high 
enough — we  are  Indirectly  voting  for  a  tax 
Increaae;  certainly  at  a  time  when  the  valui 
of  the  people's  dollar  U  threatened  by  in- 
flatlonary  pressures,  we  are  Inviting  a  tax  in- 
crease.  Thus,  I  think  It  is  important  that 
ail  of  us — In  and  out  of  Congress — directly 
link  these  excesses  above  the  President's 
budget  with  the  question  of  a  tax  increase 
In  making  his  budget  the  President  mani. 
fested  hlfi  concern  on  this  score  by  trying  to 
balance  his  requests  with  some  prudence 
He  did  not  request  full  appropriation  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  last  year  for  some 
of  the  so-called  Great  Society  programs 
Something  approaching  $2.5  billion  more 
would  have  been  needed  to  come  up  to  the 
full  authorizations  for  fiscal  1967.  > 

I  believe  it  to  be  only  simple/  prudence 
in  the  overall  best  Interests  of  the  people 
and  the  buying  power  of  their  dollars,  that 
the  Congress  make  a  greater  effort  to  restrain 
its  ebullient  tendencies  which  already  have 
resulted  In  the  House— in  bills  other  than 
those  from  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions— breaching  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  1967  by  upwards  of  $600  million  with 
indications  that  the  total  may  go  even 
higher.  This,  to  me,  is  an  ominous  sign 
that  should  cause  all  Members  of  Congress 
to  stop,  look,  and  listen. 

We  ought  to  resist  the  urge  to  add  and 
add  to  the  urge  to  resist  increases.  We 
ought  to  take  a  harder  line  and  a  firmer 
position  on  spending  In  order  to  help  dampen 
the  flames  of  Inflation  and  lessen  the  need 
for  a  tax  Increase.  InflaUon  can  do  far 
greater  damage  to  the  people's  welfare  than 
any  of  these  enlarged  programs  could  pos- 
sibly do  in  the  way  of  good. 


CONCRESSIONAX,    ACTIONS    ON    THB    PRBSIDENT'S 

1967  Budget 

(Statement  of  Geokok  Mahon,  of  Texas. 

Apr.  38,  1966) 

I  deeply  regret  it  was  not  possible  to  hold 
the  line  on  the  President's  overall  budget 
requests  in  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation 
bUl  repealed  to  the  House  today.  Of  cotffse. 
It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  exceed  indi- 
vidual budget  estimates  but  generally  the 
bUls  are  below  the  overall  budget  total. 

In  fact,  in  terms  of  ultimate  expenditure 
effect  oa  the  Treasury,  the  increases  made 
In  the  bill  today  will  not  be  as  great  as 
appear  on  the  face  of  It.  The  Increase  of 
$1558  million  for  defense  education  direct 
loans  to  students  was  added  only  because 
of  advice  that  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  does  not  plan  to  report  the  ad- 
ministration bill  that  woiild  have  converted 
this  loan  program  to  a  basis  of  Federal  guar- 
antee of  privately  financed  lo«uis.  The  rUks 
of  the  Government  would  be  similar  under 
both  methods  but,  of  course,  under  the  di- 
rect financing  method,  the  initial  appropria- 
tion for  the  loans  shows  as  an  increase. 

Nevertheless,  overall,  the  bill  as  reported 
is  $490  mUllon  above  the  President's  budget 
requests. 

The  question  of  a  tax  increase  is  a  touch 
and  go  matter.    When  Congress  overrldea  a 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.     We  could  go  on  offering 
these  amendments  one  after  the  other. 
But  we  are  not  going  to  hold  the  minor- 
ity— I  realize  we  are  outvoted  2  to  1— 
we   are   not   going    to   hold    everybody 
up  here  all  afternoon  on  a  long  series 
of  amendments.    But  if  we  do  well  on 
this  one  and  we  evidently  have  the  sup- 
port  of    the    President   of    the    United 
States    on    this    amendment — although 
none  of  the  White  House  aids  are  down 
here  working  very  hard  on  it  here  to- 
day— I  have  not  seen  many  of  them  in 
the   corridors.    They   have   been   more 
concerned  about  adding  to  the  Teachers 
Corps  than  reducing  the  add-ons.    But 
If  we  do  well  on  this,  we  will  certainly 
continue.    We   are  not  trying  to  hold 
anybody  up  here  this  afternoon,  but  this 
is  $232  million  that  is  involved.    Let  us 
see  what  kind  of  support  we  have  for  this 
kind   of  study.    The  President   of  the 
United  States  has  asked  for  that  study. 
Let  us  see  what  happens  to  this  which 
I  think  is  a  legitimate  request.    I  have 
supported  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  I  think  he  is  right.    I  sup- 
ported   President    Elsenhower   when  I 
thought    he    was    right,    and    when   I 
thought  he  was  wrong  I  disagreed  with 
him.    In  this  particular  case,  I  think  the 
President  of  the  United  States  deserves 
support  for  this  reduction  of  $232  million. 
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Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  com- 
ment on  the  statement  of  our  friend  from 
Wisconsin  that  he  is  not  going  to  offer 
a  series  of  amendments. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.     We   will  have  amend- 
ment after  amendment  if  we  are  suc- 
cessful on  this.    On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  find  we  are  just  running  into  a  stone- 
wall on   this   proposition    to   hold   the 
President's  budget  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  would  want 
us    to    just    continue    offering    futile 
amendments.    In  fact,  in  the  commit- 
tee I  offered  some   30  amendments  in 
working  out  this  bUl.    I  beUeve  the  gen- 
tleman  from  New   Jersey   understands 
that  thoroiijghly.    This  amendment  hap- 
pens to  be'the  biggest  add-on  over  the 
Resident's  budget,  and  I  just  wanted  to 
give  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  an 
opportunity  to  support  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  During  the  debate  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  I  heard 
talk  about  "fiscal  insanity-  on  the  part 

"^.^  ^?^^°"^^-  '^^  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  was  more  merciful  He 
merely  charged  us  with  fiscal  irrespon- 
JbUity,  and  for  that  we  are  very  grate- 
rui.  But  I  am  concerned  about  the 
Wunderbuss  5-peroent-cut  approach 
The  reason  I  suggest  that  there  is  not  a 
ong  series   of   amendments   being  of- 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  cannot  yield  fur- 
ttal'  I  ^X^  °^^  5  minutes.  If  i  have 
ume  when  I  am  through,  I  will  yield 

The  reason  those  amendments  are  not 
b^mg  offered  is  that  we  are  dealing  with 
»me  very,  very  popular  programs.  So 
instead  an  approach  is  made,  "Well  let's 
Jl^^"^^"*  ^  percent  and  let  the  E^ecu- 
Jve  decide  •;    iTiat  proposal  comes  from 

Swamnf ''"^K^^'^y'  ''^^^h  h^  been 
VM«  K^/.^^  bemoaning  the  fact  for 
SfhA  *^^  Executive  is  encroaching 

Sk.f  «S*^'  ^-/^^y  ^^^«  ^  the  Pa^t 
weelcs.  and  say.  "Let  us  not  exercise  our 

gsponsibility;  let  us  abdicate  It  S  ?he 

Executive.   Let  the  Executive  decide  how 

It  wlU  spend  the  money." 

DemMUM°°'^'w^""'^  Republican  gos- 
S  i^ff  ^^t^^  ^^  ^e^"  *  ^eat  change 
and  shift  in  the  party's  point  of  view 

fact'ti?«"t'*  t^""  "^^  '°  comment  on  the 
of  iii.  ,H  ^^"  "^^  h***  the  Department 
J^  Agriculture  appropriation  bill  before 

wS  nn^n°"^l*  ^^^  "^^^^  ago  there 
S  iP^/    IT^*  "^^  by  the  Republl- 

Sud  tf  ;w'*  ^  ""^"^^  he^P  but  wonder 
that  J  *^^t  was  not  due  to  the  fact 
SvP^"/''/  °"^  RePubUcan  colleagues 
Sure      "''''  that  are  agricultural  in 

Ur^V^^^^^^^  "^^  authorized  $5  bil- 
talkah^.Jfl'^T  program,  and  yet  we 
"«  about  fiscal  responsibility  today. 

&4  a  riv  ^h'u**^""*^^  ^"  this  respect 
"^  lairly  good,  because  I  was  one  of  10 
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Who  voted  against  it  yesterday,  just  as 
I  was  one  of  the  6  who  voted  against 
wholesale  removal  of  excise  taxes. 

So  I  think  what  we  have  had  today 
has  been  oratorical  Irresponsibility  and 
pohtical  exigency,  and  I  hope  we  get  back 
to  legislative  maturity. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
wishes  me  to  yield  to  him  at  this  time, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Is  the  gentleman  ad- 
dressing his  statement  to  me? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  thought  the  genUe- 
man  desired  me  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Earlier  hi  your  discus- 
sion, when  you  were  talking  about  the 
amendments.  I  was  going  to  give  you  an 
outline  of  the  various  amendments.  I 
think  the  gentleman  should  understand 
what  we  are  doing  here.  This  is  the 
largest  of  the  add-ons.  This  was  not 
added  on  in  the  subcommittee.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  and  our 
subcommittee  brought  this  bill  to  the  full 
committee  without  this  $232  mUlion 
add-on. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman what,  in  relation  to  the  proposed 
5 -percent  across-the-board  cut.  he  would 
want  and  expect  the  Executive  to  do' 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  wiU  be  offering  an  amend- 
ment relating  to  that  subject.  I  will  de- 
bate that  amendment  at  th\time  it  is 
offered.  I  do  not  beheve  ^u  should 
confuse  the  5-percent  amendment  with 
tills  impacted  aid  program  hi  which  the 
President  has  asked  for  certain  reduc- 
tions. The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  asked  for  those  reductions 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  thar*vthe  gentle- 
man. I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  VIVLAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Huot]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
MicWgan? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  HUOT.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition    of    the    amendment    to    cut 
$232,800,000  from  the  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  appropriation  bill  for  aid 
to  federally  impacted  school  districts 

I  beUeve  that  the  proposed  cutback  in 
this  field  would  seriously  hamper  the 
education  of  thousands  of  youngsters 
throughout  the  country. 

The  First  District  of  New  Hampshire 
which  I  represent,  would  lose  over  $1 
million  if  the  cutback  is  made  effective 
We  have,  hi  my  district,  many  com- 
munities dependent  upon  this  aid  to 
educate  those  students  whose  parents 
are  employed  at  nearby  Federal  instal- 
lations or  whose  parents  are  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  assigned  to  New 
Hampshire  bases. 

Nearly  all  of  the  more  than  $2  mil- 
lion allocated  to  New  Hampshire  hi  fiscal 
year  1967  will  aid  school  districts  and 
students  hi  my  district.  Although  $2 
million  is  but  a  small  figure  when  com- 
pared to  $416,200,000  asked  for  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  it  is  a  great 
amount  for  the  smaU  ciUes  and  towns  In 
New  Hampshire. 
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The  city  of  Portsmouth,  which  encom- 
passes    both     the    famed    Portsmouth 
Naval  Shipyard  and  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  at  Pease  Air  Force  Base,  has  a 
population  of  only  26.000.    This  partic- 
ular area  receives  over  $1  million  each 
year  under  the  impacted  aid  program 
Because  of  tliis  aid,  the  city  of  Ports- 
mouth   was    able    to    construct   a   new 
modem  and  completely  equipped  senior 
high  school  to  accommodate  the  great 
hiflux  of  students  from  both  mihtary 
establishments— the    results    of    which 
benefit  all  the  students  in  the  area. 

This  same  situation  also  exists  in 
many  other  communities  in  the  New 
Hampshire  seacoast  region.  A  serious 
cutback  in  Federal  impacted  aid  to  edu- 
cation funds  would  leave  these  local 
communities  "holding  the  bag"  and  the 
only  recourse  would  be  to  raise  the  al- 
ready increasing  taxes  on  property. 

The  Federal  impacted  aid  program 
has  been  a  big  success,  not  only  in  my  dis- 
trict, but  throughout  the  country.  When 
such  a  program  is  gohig  so  well  and  ac- 
cepted as  a  positive  move  to  better  educa- 
tlon»J.t  seems  ill  advised  to  reduce  or 
stop  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  urge  this  legis- 
lative body  too  much  to  defeat  the 
committee's  amendment  and  restore 
these  funds.  In  the  long  run,  it  will 
benefit  the  complete  system  of  education 
and  subsequently  the  country  as  a  whole 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  seek  recognition? 
Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
in  20  mmutes,  the  last  5  minutes  being 
reserved  for  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  i-ight  to  object,  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  an 
amendment  to  this  section  of  the  bill 
wiilch  I  expect  to  offer  in  case  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
falls.  Under  this  request  of  limitation, 
will  I  be  precluded  from  offering  the 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  under- 
stands the  unanimous-consent  request 
is  limited  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  20-minute  time 
Umitation.  but  I  believe  the  questions 
should  be  divided. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  see 
just  four  Members  on  their  feet. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  20-minute  time  hmit.  but  the 
other  request  is  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is 
the  unanimous -consent  request? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  debate  be 
limited  to  20  minutes,  the  last  5  minutes 
being  reserved  to  the  committee. 
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Mr  L.'MRD  Mr  Chairman,  I  object 
to  '.hat.  because  that  Is  not  a  legitimate 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr  FOGARTY  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  this 
;\mer,dme:it  be  limited  to  20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
U.1  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon  ] . 

Mr.  MAHON,  Mr  Chairman,  I 
thought  that  each  Member  would  have 
more  than  2'j  minutes,  because  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  had  said 
only  four  Members  were  standing.  It 
seems  hardly  possible  to  adequately  dis- 
cuss this  matter  in  only  2^2  minutes, 
but  I  shall  say  a  word  and  renew  my 
statement  at  a  later  time 

I  think  we  must  have  an  Impacted  aid 
program  for  schools.  I  do  not  think  the 
present  progi-am  is  fully  satisfactory. 
I  think  It  should  be  revised.  I  think  now, 
as  I  thought  in  the  committee,  that  we 
ought  to  postpone  appropriating  action 
on  this  program  until  the  legislative  com- 
mittee acts  on  the  matter. 

If  the  House  votes  for  this  amendment, 
and  the  legislative  committee  perfects  the 
basic  legislation,  perhaps  we  will  get  an 
impacted  aid  program  that  is  much  im- 
proved.    This  is  my  general  feeling  on  It. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  sup- 
ported, not  because  I  am  against  the  im- 
pacted aid  program,  but  because  I  am 
flrmly  opposed  to  the  inequities  of  the 
present  program,  on  which  everyone  In 
this  House,  as  far  as  I  know,  agrees. 

With  respect  to  Government  spend- 
ing generally,  I  think  that  we  must  be 
more  cost  coiiscious.  We  must  not.  In 
the  House,  ask  the  question:  Does  the 
program  cost  money?  And.  If  It  does, 
then  embrace  it. 

I  think  we  need  to  try  to  hold  the  line 
In  spending.  I  would  like  to  think  that 
the  people  want  to  hold  the  line.  I  was 
surprised  that,  in  the  Appi-opriatlons 
Committee,  certain  amendments  to  the 
pending  bill  were  not  adopted  to  hold 
the  line  in  areas  which  are  not  as  po- 
litically important  as  impacted  aid. 

Certainly,  the  President's  budget,  In 
most  cases,  is  high  enough 

I  .speak  In  a  very  nonpartisan  way. 
But  I  speak  as  an  American,  I  speak  as  a 
citxien.  I  speak  as  a  man  who  represents 
a  district,  as  a  man  who  believes  this 
country  is  going  too  far  too  fast  In  some 
Federal  programs,  spending  too  much 
money,  and  tending  to  sometimes  over- 
look tne  war  in  Vietnam. 

Are  we  giving  the  war  in  Vietnam  the 
high  priority  that  it  really  should  have? 
Are  we  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  It 
will  cost  many  billions  which  have  not  yet 
been  requested''  This  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  ponder  these  grave  questions. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel!  . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
Members  of  this  House  know.  I  have  been 
opposed  to  Federal  aid  in  the  education 
field,  particularly  at  the  primary  and 
secondary  level,  but  one  program  which 
I  supported  In  the  first  Instance  has  been 


aid  to  federally  Impacted  areas,  at  a  time 
when  there  was  no  school  district  what- 
ever in  my  district  which  qualified  for 
that  aid.  I  believed  there  was  a  legiti- 
mate need  under  the  originsdly  con- 
ceived proposition  of  payments  in  lieu 
of  taxes  to  those  heavily  impacted  areas 
where  there  were  defense  installations. 

As  I  have  seen  this  progr«un  grow 
through  the  years,  and  partlculEirly  what 
has  happened  in  the  area  surrounding 
Washington,  D.C.,  which  gets  practically 
one-third  of  the  total  appropriation, 
simply  because  people  work  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  President  that  this  program 
needs  drastic  revision.  Therefore,  I  sup- 
ported the  budget  figure  in  committee 
and  support  this  amendment  whole- 
heartedly. I  believe  it  is  a  good  amend- 
ment, ofTered  in  good  faith, 

I  shall  be  glad  to  3deld  any  remaining 
time  to  the  chairmsin  of  my  committee, 
if  he  wishes  sulditlonal  time  to  make  a 
point  or  two.  If  not,  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
ABBrrr]. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  sunendment. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  would  accuse 
me  of  being  spendthrift,  so  far  as  my 
record  In  the  Congress  is  concerned,  but 
ever  since  I  have  been  here  I  have  sup- 
ported the  theory  of  payments  to  im- 
pacted areas.  I  feel  this  is  a  debt  and 
an  obligation  of  the  Federsd  Govern- 
ment. The  Impacted  areas  are  caused 
by  Government  Installations.  That  con- 
dition is  brought  on  by  the  Government. 
I  feel  it  Is  up  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  live  up  to  its  obligations  and  duties. 

This  is  sm  important  matter.  I  agree 
with  our  chairman.  We  should  hold  the 
line.  I  believe  my  record  shows  that.  I 
am  In  favor  of  holding  the  line  on  a  lot 
of  these  giveaway,  spendthrift,  welfare 
programs.  However,  when  It  comes  to 
meeting  the  Government  obligation  in 
these  Impacted  areas  in  educating  our 
children,  that  is  a  different  matter. 

I  hasten  to  say  that  I  am  not  an  ad- 
vocate of  Federal  aid  to  education  gen- 
erally, but  with  respect  to  vocational 
education  and  Impacted  areas  I  believe 
this  Is  highly  Important,  and  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  defeated.  The  place 
to  cut  expenditures  is  on  these  giveaway 
welfare  programs,  both  domestic  and 
foreign. 

The  budget  aboimds  with  new  spend- 
ing proposals  and  Increases  in  some  older 
ones  In  the  field  of  welfare.  The  budget 
CEin  be  cut  and  should  be.  but  the  place 
to  reduce  expenditures  is  in  areas  w^here 
the  Federal  Government  has  not  as- 
simaed  a  responsibility  or  where  the  value 
of  the  programs  Is  in  question.  No  one 
can  question  the  obligation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  when  It  has  enlarged 
the  demands  on  a  local  school  system 
throtigh  the  influx  of  additional  students. 
I  have  always  supported  this  principle 
and  feel  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  renege  on  Its  responsibility. 

By  the  same  token,  the  vocational  edu- 
cation program  has  been  tried  and  tested 
for  years.  It  ^  known  to  people  all  over 
the  country  for  its  valuable  contribution 


to  the  training  of  our  yoimg  people— in 
areas  of  agricultural  education,  indus- 
trial arts,  distributive  education,  and* 
other  fields.  Many  young  people  still 
are  unable  to  go  to  college  and  the  value 
of  this  program  is  that  it  trains  them  in 
skills  which  they  can  use  as  soon  as  they 
leave  school.  These  skills  are  among 
those  most  needed  in  our  national  econ- 
omy, and  unless  this  program  is  con- 
tinued to  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
needs,  a  serious  deficiency  will  exist  in 
our  education  program. 

It  h£is  been  demonstrated  that  the  voca- 
tional education  program  Is  well  run. 
The  Federal  Government,  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  Euid  local  school  systems, 
has  exercised  no  unwanted  degree  of 
Federal  control  or  Interference.  For  this 
reason,  I  believe  it  is  In  the  best  interest 
of  the  Nation,  and  the  children  of  the 
Nation,  that  this  program  be  preserved 

I  urge  that  the  House  approve  the 
committee's  recommendations  in  these 
two  instances. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment.  My  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  Porter  Hardt, 
and  I  represent  districts  in  Virginia 
which  are  heavily  impacted  with  govern- 
mental installations  and  military  com- 
mands. 

There  may  be,  as  some  have  alleged 
here  today,  areas  in  this  country  which 
receive  Impacted  aid  money  when  they 
are  not  entitled  to  it.  I  assure  you  Mr. 
Chairman  that  such  is  not  the  case  In 
the  Tidewater  area  of  Virginia.  The 
money  which  these  districts  receive  \s 
desperately  needed  if  good  education  Is 
to  be  available  for  an  expanding  popu- 
lation, the  greater  portion  of  which  is 
federally  connected  school  budgets  in 
the  Tidewater  districts,  as  well  as  others 
throughout  the  country,  have  already 
been  prepared  and  if  this  expected  prom- 
ised aid  is  not  received,  education  in 
this  country  will  suffer  a  severe  and 
imnecessary  setback.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  this  proposed 
crippling  amendment. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOWNING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Let  me  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks.  I  join  him 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
equitable  and  meritorious  programs  of 
Federal  financial  assistance.  It  is  fully 
justified  by  the  facts  and  nearly  every 
Member  of  this  body  has  heard  me  ex- 
press this  position  in  times  past. 

Mr.  Chairman  we  should  soundly  de- 
feat this  amendment. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  share  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  my  Virginia  col- 
leagues. This  is  a  Federal  responsibility. 
Uncle  Sam  has  imposed  upon  the  tax- 
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payers  of  local  communities  where  Fed- 
eral installations  are  located  a  critical 
burden.  Children  of  employees  of  such 
Installations  are  students  in  local  schools. 
Yet,  Uncle  Sam  pays  no  local  real  estate 
taxes  or  other  local  taxes  for  local  school 
support,  and  when  the  Federal  employees 
live  on  the  Federal  installation,  they  pay 
no  local  taxes  for  support  of  local  schools. 

Moneys  paid  by  Uncle  Sam  to  local 
school  districts  are  simply  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes.  To  the  extent  that  Uncle 
Sam  is  benefiting  from  local  schools 
Uncle  Sam  should  be  wUllng  to  pay. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Abbitt 
yielded    his    remaining    time    to    Mr. 

POGARTY.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Laihd]. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
I  made  the  points  needed  on  this  amend- 
ment earlier  today. 

I  should  like  to  yield  at  this  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford]. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mahon],  for  the  views  which 
he  expressed  on  the  floor  a  few  moments 
ago. 

I  also  wish  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Lawd],  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, for  ofifering  the  amendment. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  said, 
this  effort  to  modify  and  to  bring  up  to 
date  the  Impact  aid  legislation  has  been 
a  bipartisan  effort  so  far  as  the  White 
House  is  concerned.  Former  President 
Elsenhower  urged  certain  changes  In 
the  legislation.  Former  President  Ken- 
nedy did  the  same.  President  Johnson, 
both  in  his  legislative  recommendations 
and  in  his  appropriation  requests,  has 
sought  to  bring  about  a  change  In  the 
law  so  that  there  will  be  adequate  sup- 
port for  those  schools  outside  the  Wash- 
ington area  which  would  qualify  in  a 
bona  fide  and  legitimate  way  under  the 
original  intent  of  the  law. 

I  believe  It  is  recognized  by  the  var- 
ious administrations,  both  Democrat 
and  Republican,  and  by  Members  of  the 
House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that  the 
law  today  has  given  too  much  money  in 
too  many  instances  to  some  areas  which 
lor  all  intents  and  purposes  do  not  qual- 
ify If  we  go  back  to  the  original  Intent 
of  the  law. 

I  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
tbe  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  I  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  cut  back  the  appro- 
priation In  order  to  bring  about  those 
necessary  amendments  in  the  basic  law. 
so  that  we  can  all  support  the  legislation 
"»  a  modified  and  up-to-date  way. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  a 
^Jf'Jjltment  for  the  fiscal  year  1966 
wmch  covers  the  school  year  that  is  just 
losing.  We  have  no  similar  commit- 
ment for  the  school  year  1966-67.  The 
^y  to  get  a  proper  revision  of  this  pro- 
gram Is  to  adopt  this  amendment. 
J^^  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
w^eman    from    Wisconsin    has    ex- 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Flymt]  for  2y2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opix>sitIon  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Laird].  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
soundly  defeated. 

I  support  the  action  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  in  restoring  the 
funds  which  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
proposed  to  delete  and  which  the  pend- 
ing amendment  would  reduce.  I  feel 
that  these  funds  should  be  restored  If 
we  are  to  keep  faith  and  keep  good  faith 
with  the  school  boards  in  school  districts 
throughout  the  United  States  which  have 
already  prepared  their  budgets  and  have 
begun  to  make  their  financial  arrange- 
ment.s  for  the  operation  of  schools  dur- 
ing the  school  year  1966-67,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  this  program  being  continued. 

The  funds  which  will  be  provided  in 
this  appropriation  bill  if  the  Laird 
amendment  is  defeated  will  be  utilized  to 
aid  materially  in  the  fimdlng  of  the 
school  operations  for  the  school  year 
1966-67  in  every  district  which  Is  af- 
fected by  Public  Law  874. 

It  would  be  bad  faith  to  withdraw 
these  funds  at  this  time.  This  program 
is  sound  and  it  has  been  tested  and 
proved  to  be  satisfactory  for  more  than 
15  years.  It  must  be  funded  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1967. 
I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from 

Georgia^ 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time.  I 
want  to  compliment  you  on  your  posi- 
tion. I  support  you  and  the  members  of 
the  committee.  I  would  like  to  see  this 
amendment  defeated. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  and  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  for  yielding  to  me.  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  am  in  full  accord  with  his 
cogent  and  eloquently  expressed  remarks, 
and  that  I  Join  with  him  in  urging  the 
defeat  of  this  amendment  from  across 
the  aisle.  I  commend  him  and  desire  to 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

Let  me  illuminate  the  difficulties,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  examples  of  what  the 
proposed  reduction  in  Pubhc  Law  874 
support  would  mean  to  school  districts 
in  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
Washington,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  In  Congress.  Note  that  I  said 
"would  mean,"  not  "could  mean."  It 
would  happen  automatically,  because  the 
874  reduction  would  come  long  after 
school  district  budgets  have  been  drawn 
up — the  time  for  budgeting  is  set  by  State 
law — so  that  all  other  sources  of  revenue 
for  the  1966-67  academic  year  are  fixed 
and  there  would  be  no  way  for  a  district 
to  adjust  except  by  cutting  staff  and 
salaries. 

Clover  Park  School  District  absorbs 
a  great  many  children  of  people  assigned 
to  Port  Lewis,  McChord  Air  Force  Base. 


and  Madlgan  Army  Hospital.  Its  enroll- 
ment has  more  than  quadrupled  in  the 
past  15  years.  Of  its  13,500  pupils,  61.29 
percent  are  "Impact"  youngsters.  Be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  nontaxpaylng 
Federal  Installations  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  school  district.  Clover  Park's 
valuation  per  pupil  Is  $3,426,  compared 
with  the  Washington  State  average  of 
$6,119.  Clover  Park  must  compete  in 
staff  salaries  with  a  district  near  the  top 
of  the  statewide  list  in  per-pupil  valua- 
tion; to  really  compete,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  Clover  Park  to  vote  3  'i  times  the 
extra  millage  levied  in  the  other  district, 
if  874  funds  were  to  be  cut  as  proposed. 
On  a  very  specific  basis,  the  proposed 
874  reduction  would  mean  that  this 
school  district  would  have  to  fire  40 
teachers.  And  this  in  a  district  which 
needs  more  teachers  than  most,  because 
the  impact  pupils  bring  extra  problems. 
Because  of  the  movement  of  mllitarj'  per- 
sonnel, the  district  can  count  on  a  pupil 
turnover  of  25  percent  per  year.  In  the 
1964-65  school  year.  5.998  pupils  at- 
tended district  schools  less  than  the  full 
term,  and  2,999  left  and  a  like  number  re- 
placed them.  This,  remember,  is  in  a 
school  district  whose  total  enrollment  is 
13,500. 

Added  to  this  Is  the  fact  that  such 
heavily  impacted  areas  can  be  educa- 
tionally depressed  areas;  the  culprit  is 
not  poverty,  as  in  most  cases,  but  tran- 
sience— and.  in  this  case,  linguistic  difB- 
cultles  because  of  an  abnormally  large 
percentage  of  non-English-speaking  pu- 
pils In  the  lower  grades. 

As  another  example  let  me  cite  the 
school  district  that  serves  most  of  the 
second  largest  city  in  the  congressional 
district  which  I  represent.  That  Is 
Bremerton,  a  real  "Navy  town."  It  is 
the  home  of  Puget  Sound  Naval  Ship- 
yard, and  consequently  of  nearly  10,000 
civil  service  breadwirmers  employed  in 
the  shipyard — and  of  a  fluctuating  num- 
ber of  the  Navy  officer  and  enlisted  fami- 
lies. 

This  condition  brings  about  a  situa- 
tion similar  to  that  of  Clover  Park  dis- 
trict, as  I  outlined  a  moment  ago.  Of 
the  pupils  enrolled  In  this  district,  59.4 
percent  are  Impact  pupils  during  the 
current  school  year.  I  will  not  go 
through  Bremerton's  problems  item  by 
item,  for  they  are  Identical  in  form  and 
scope  to  Clover  Park's.  Let  me  just  say 
that  the  proposed  reduction  in  Public 
Law  874  Is  eqixivalent.  in  Bremerton,  to 
more  than  the  budgeted  capital  outlay, 
or  one-half  of  the  maintenance  budget, 
or  almost  as  much  as  the  administra- 
tive budget,  or  a  little  more  than  budg- 
eted for  transportation  and  health  serv- 
ices. These  can  hardly  be  wiped  out.  or 
halved  as  the  case  may  be.  What  it 
more  likely  would  mean  is  the  loss  of  16 
teachers. 

What  It  most  certainly  would  mean,  no 
matter  how  the  problem  were  solved, 
would  be  that  Bremerton  could  no  longer 
maintain  an  educational  program  to  at- 
tract good  teeuihers,  nor  train  students 
to  compete  In  the  rapidly  changing  areas 
in  education,  business,  or  Industry. 

In  short,  Bremerton  could  not  offer 
an  adequate  education  for  the  children 
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there,  so  many  of  whom  are  sons  and 
daughters  of  military  personnel  who 
would.  I  should  think,  receive  at  least 
equal  consideration  with  other  Ameri- 
cans in  this  tune  of  crisis  when  so  much 
is  demanded  of  military  people. 

Just  to  tlie  south  of  Bremerton,  and 
servint;  the  sanae  militar>-  installation,  is 
South  Kitsap  School  District.  The  re- 
duction would  cost  this  smaller  school 
district  eight  teachers.  $15,000  worth  of 
books.  $5,000  wortii  of  instructional 
••quipment,  and  some  operational  staff. 

Tins.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  cost  of  1 
year  without  874  funds  in  these  3  dis- 
tricts, and  they  are  not  dissimilar  to 
many  other  school  districts  in  the  con- 
gre^-sional  district  which  I  am  proud  to 
represent,  nor  to  other  districts  from 
coast  to  coast.  These  three  school  dis- 
tricts, it  might  be  noted,  already  are  op- 
erating on  special  mill  levies  which  must 
be  \  otcd  upon  year  after  year  merely  for 
operational  purposes.  To  this  already 
precarious  method  of  financing  basic  ed- 
ucation the  additional  mill  levies  which 
would  be  necessary  if  874  funds  were  re- 
duced and  you  get  a  ver>-  gloomy  picture 
of  the  education  we  would  be  able  to  offer 
our  children  Let  me  repeat.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  these  are  children  of  parents 
who  already  are  making  substantial  sac- 
rifices for  the  countrj^  in  military  serv- 
ice—children who  in  many  cases  already 
are  educationally  disadvantaged  by  rea- 
son of  frequent  moves  and  frequent 
changes  m  educational  exposure  because 
of  those  moves 

I  most  earnestly  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  not  put  these  and  so  many 
other  children  like  them  at  a  further  dis- 
advantage, and  will  vote  to  reject  this 
amendment  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
stentleman  yield'' 

Mr  FLYNT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr  MILLER.  I.  too.  want  to  Join  the 
gentleman  and  thank  him  for  the  state- 
ments he  is  making  I  support  the  posi- 
tion he  has  taken 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlem.an  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gurney'  for  2^2  minutes. 

Mr  GURNEY  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ri.se  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment,  also  Basically  I  agree 
with  the  contentioii  of  m.y  colleague  who 
offered  this  amendment,  that  the  im- 
pacted aid  program  needs  drastic  revi- 
sion. However,  it  is  also  true  that  there 
are  some  districts — and,  of  course,  the 
one  I  represent  in  Florida,  which  in- 
cludes Cape  Kennedy— which  do  have 
compelling  and  legitimate  arguments  in 
favor  of  this  program.  Presently  there 
are  over  51  percent  of  the  students  In 
this  county  school  system  In  Brevard 
County  that  are  federally  connected. 
To  cut  this  bill  as  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration, in  this  particular  county  would 
reduce  their  participation  by  something 
like  60  percent  and  actually  create  chaoe 
in  the  school  system  This  program 
could  stand  revision,  but  a  revision  that 
IS  approached  on  the  shotgim  basis  pro- 
posed here  that  would  vitally  hurt  the 
school  districts  in  the  country  that  are 
legitimately  receiving  the  aid  I  do  not 
think  Is  the  proper  way  to  do  it. 


I  urge  the  House  to  vote  down  this 
amendment  to  cut  impacted  area  school 
funds. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Is  it  not  true,  how- 
ever, that  while  budgets  in  some  school 
areas  were  set  up  on  the  basis  of  receiv- 
ing Impacted  area  funds,  as  a  result  of 
the  Primary  and  Secondary  School  Act 
many  of  these  areas  are  receiving  funds 
through  this  other  program  In  excess  of 
what  they  were  receiving  as  Impacted 
area  funds  that  they  did  not  anticipate 
in  theh-  budget?  And.  therefore,  in 
many  instances  such  funds  are  actually 
replacing  funds  which  heretofore  were 
sent  into  those  school  districts  as  Im- 
pacted area  districts. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  In  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question  I  would  say  this,  that 
I  am  not  expertly  knowledgeable  in  this 
subject  sufQciently  to  answer  for  other 
school  districts.  But  I  can  tell  the  gen- 
tleman that  in  the  case  of  my  own  dis- 
trict this  is  not  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  as  a  result  of  the  abys- 
mally poor  formula  that  we  passed  in 
this  House  of  Representatives  last  year, 
the  school  districts  In  Florida  that  are 
doing  the  most  to  generate  most  school 
fimds.  which  Includes  the  school  districts 
in  my  own  congressional  district,  receive 
the  least  back.  So,  indeed,  these  new 
Federal  funds  are  not  replacing  impacted 
aid  funds  in  the  district  which  it  is  my 
privilege  to  represent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  MekdsI  for  2y2 
minutes. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve the  step  that  we  will  be  taking  by 
cutting  in  this  portion  of  the  budget 
would  be  a  very  serious  step. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  that  there  are 
some  inequities  in  this  program.  I  do 
not  believe  anyone  denies  that. 

However,  I  am  getthig  tired  of  hearing 
talk  about  Montgomery.  Fairfax,  and 
Arlington  Counties  being  mentioned  as 
examples  of  Impswted  aid  programs 
across  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  formula  pro- 
posed by  the  administration;  that  is.  by 
the  cutters,  permit  me  to  give  to  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  an  example 
of  what  would  happen.  The  percent- 
age of  cut  to  Montgomery  County  would 
be  less  than  It  would  be  to  areas  like  the 
China  Lake  Elementary  School  Dis- 
trict  

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  have  no  time  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman.  I  have  other  points 
to  make. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  gentleman  Is  com- 
pletely wrong. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  It  would  be  less  than  It 
would  be  to  the  China  Lake  Elementary 
School  District,  which  district  is  located 
in  a  naval  test  ordnance  area,  and  every 
student  is  certainly  connected,  every  one 
of  them,  with  the  Federal  activity,  and 


as  a  result  thereof  the  entire  tax  base  is 
removed  from  that  commimlty. 

The  State  of  California  is  paying,  over 
and  above  what  the  Federal  Government 
is  paying,  for  the  education  of  those 
students. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  example  after 
example  across  this  Nation.  I  have  sev- 
eral of  them  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict where  we  In  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton are  paying  considerably  more  than 
it  is  costing  to  educate  those  children, 
paying  it  from  State  revenues,  because 
the  impacted  area  funds  which  we  re- 
ceive do  not  represent  as  much  as  the 
tax  base  removal. 

While  I  agree  that  there  are  inequities 
contained  in  this  program,  we  cannot 
take  a  meat-ax  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. This  type  of  amendment  is  crucial 
to  our  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  hear  about  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  At  one  air  base  In  Wash- 
ington we  are  receiving  more  impacted 
students  as  a  result  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. We  have  450  new  students  this 
year  because  of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  And, 
we  are  expecting  to  educate  those  chil- 
dren with  the  75-percent  cut  which  Is 
being  advocated  by  these  people  who  are 
saying  "cut  these  funds  out  of  here." 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  a 
committee  that  Is  working  on  this  now 
and  Is  studying  this  subject  now.  I  can 
say  to  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
that  we  are  finding  some  inequities,  but 
this  meat-ax  cut  approach  is  not  the 
way  to  cure  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  way  to  cure  these 
inequities  is  to  straighten  out  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks as  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  sustaining  the  current  level 
of  Federal  assistance  to  federally  im- 
pacted school  districts.  These  funds  are 
vital  to  many  school  districts  in  South 
Dakota. 

Under  the  present  makeup  of  the  pro- 
gram. South  Dakota  receives  more  than 
$3.1  million  annually  In  payments  to  its 
local  districts.  It  is  bnly  fair  that  these 
districts  receive  assistance  for  educating 
the  children  of  Federal  employees  be- 
cause these  funds  represent  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  on  federally  owned  land 
which  is  exempt  from  local  taxation. 

In  my  congressional  district,  the  Doug- 
las Independent  School  District  is  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  educational 
quality  and  progress  which  has  been 
achieved  largely  through  an  excellent 
use  of  Federal  aid  to  districts  where  most 
of  the  children's  parents  live  and  work 
on  Federal  property.  Without  the  aid. 
the  Douglas  School  District  would  col- 
lapse financially. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Douglas 
school  system,  Mr.  Robert  R.  Spelts,  has 
spent  countless  hours  planning  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  as  well  as  document- 
ing the  actual  effect  In  dollars  and  cents 
that  the  proposed  change  would  have  on 
the  Douglas  school  system.    This  school 
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district  educates  the  children  of  parents 
who  serve  at  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base. 
The  district  collects  from  taxes  $57,358 
per  year  suid  from  this  program  it  re- 
ceives $1,110,074.  This  district  could 
operate  just  about  2  days  on  its  tax 
money. 

The  staff  of  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee has  published  a  committee  print 
with  a  statistical  table,  showing  the  ef- 
fects of  reductions  on  each  of  the  par- 
ticipating school  districts  In  each  of  the 
50  States.  Even  a  casual  glance  at  this 
report  shows  conclusively  that  every 
school  district  will  be  adversely  affected 
by  the  proposed  cut ;  some  districts  might 
lose  up  to  60  percent  of  their  current 
funds  under  the  program. 

In  South  Dakota,  for  example,  the  cur- 
rent level  of  assistance  of  $3.1  million 
will  be  reduced  by  more  than  $1  million. 
In  many  cases  the  school  board  and  the 
superintendent  of  schools  have  been 
making  their  plans  for  the  coming  year. 
In  many  cases,  they  have  hired  their 
teachers,  they  have  set  up  an  intenslAed 
effort  to  try  to  improve  the  quality  In  the 
various  school  districts.  Out  of  the  blue 
comes  this  threat  to  cut  off  funds  which 
have  already  been  taken  Into  account 
when  the  programs  were  prepared,  the 
teachers  hired,  and  the  decision  made 
to  try  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  the 
schools. 

It  is  an  incredibly  difficult  situation 
which  the  school  board  and  the  school 
superintendent  should  not  be  required 
to  encounter. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  the  full  appro- 
priation be  made  for  fiscal  year  1967.  and 
that  no  changes  be  made  in  this  program 
for  future  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  FoGARTY]  for  SVi  minutes. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  that  this  amendment  will  be  sound- 
ly defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  1950  vjhen  this 
law  was  first  passed,  we  have  had  at 
least  10  record  votes  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  cut  back  or  to  amend 
this  act.  On  every  single  occasion  the 
attempts  to  cut  back  the  program  were 
soundly  defeated  by  a  record  vote  of  the 
membership  of  this  House  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

The  example  given  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  Is  absolutely  correct.  In 
district  after  district  In  this  country,  you 
are  going  to  shut  dovm  schools  and  you 
are  going  to  create  chaos  in  the  budgets 
of  school  districts  in  some  350  congres- 
sional districts  that  are  represented  in 
this  Impacted  area  program.  This  will 
be  at  a  time  when  we  are  trying  more 
than  ever  before  to  give  kids  in  our  coun- 
try a  decent  education. 

Our  EUementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  was  passed  last  year  even 
though  the  programs  under  Public  Law 
815  and  Public  Law  874  were  authorized 
for  another  year.  We  In  this  House  of 
Representatives  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  only  last  year  voted  to  extend  this 
act  for  2  more  years— 1967  and  1968. 

If  we  do  not  put  this  money  in  the  bill 
wday  as  our  committee  has  recom- 
mended, we  will  be  breaking  our  word 
and  we  will  be  reneging  on  our  promise 


to  every  school  district  affected  by  this 
legislation.  Let  us  make  no  mistake 
about  that. 

This  motion  lost  in  our  subcommittee 
by  a  tie  vote,  but  all  of  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  on  the  democratic  side 
who  listened  to  all  the  testimony  voted 
solidly  to  put  this  $232  million  in  the  bill 
in  the  subcommittee  but  it  was  voted 
down  on  a  tie  vote. 

We  took  it  up  only  last  Thursday  morn- 
ing In  the  full  committee.  We  carried  it 
In  the  full  committee  by  a  vote  of  30  to 
12.  I  think  that  indicates  what  the 
membership  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  thinking  at  this  time.  Even  now 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
is  considering  extending  this  act.  Do 
you  think  they  are  going  to  adopt  any  of 
the  amendments  sent  down  here  by  the 
President?  You  know  what  they  are  go- 
ing to  do.  In  my  estimation  they  are 
going  to  change  it  and  they  are  going  to 
increase  the  authorization  for  this  pro- 
gram. When  they  report  it  out.  it  is  go- 
ing to  carry  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  at  least  3  or  4  to  1 — as  I  hope  this 
amendment  will  be  defeated.  If  we  do 
not  defeat  it  in  the  House  today,  then 
tomorrow  on  a  rollcall  vote  I  will  almost 
guarantee  that  we  can  defeat  this 
amendment  by  at  least  3  or  4  to  1  as  has 
been  the  past  experience  since  1950  when 
this  legislation  was  put  Into  effect.  Who 
do  we  think  we  are  kidding  here  today? 
Are  we  going  to  try  to  legislate  on  an 
appropriation  bill  by  knocking  this 
money  out?  That  is  what  you  are  trying 
to  do — you  are  trying  to  take  away  the 
responsibilities  of  the  proper  legislative 
committee  of  the  House  and  assume  It 
in  connection  with  an  appropriation  bill. 
Well,  you  cannot  do  it  and  get  away  with 
it.  I  hope  this  amendment  is  soundly 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired.  All  time  has 
expired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
IMr.  Laird]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Laird)  there 
were — ayes  25,  noes  132. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MB.  BOW 

Mr.  BOW.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow:  On  page 
17,  at  the  end  of  line  18.  strllce  out  the  period 
and  Insert  the  following:  ":  Provided  fur- 
ther, That  this  appropriation  shall  not  be 
available  for  payments  to  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  on  account  of  ( 1 )  three  per 
centum  of  the  total  number  of  children  In 
average  dally  attendance  In  cases  of  children 
of  parents  who  reside  and  work  on  Federal 
property,  or  (2)  six  per  centum  of  the  total 
number  of  children  In  average  dally  attend- 
ance In  cases  of  children  of  parents  who  re- 
Bide  or  work  on  Federal  property,  or  (3) 
local  contribution  rates  not  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  first  two  sentences  of 
section  3(d)  of  such  Act,  as  amended  (20 
U.S.C.  238(d)),  with  respect  to  the  areas 
covered  thereby." 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  point  of  order. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  in  that  this  would  be  legis- 
lation on  an  appropriation  bill,  because  It 
would  change  the  basic  formula  which  is 
contained  in  the  authorizing  legislation. 
It  would  add  confusion  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  funds.  In  fact,  there  is 
legislation  pending  before  a  legislative 
committee  to  do  just  what  the  gentleman 
seeks  to  do  by  his  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  the 
argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia is  not  addressed  to  the  point  of 
order.  The  things  he  suggests  are  cer- 
tainly not  points  of  order.  I  think  It  Is 
strictly  a  limitation  upon  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  I  believe  the  amendment  Is 
In  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  notes 
that  the  three  categories  which  are  set 
forth  in  the  sonendment  are  merely  limi- 
tations on  an  appropriation  bill  and  are 
proper  in  its  context.  The  point  of 
order  Is  overruled. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  here  today  by  Mem- 
bers who  feel  that  this  program  should 
go  on.  but  that  there  are  some  inequities 
in  it  that  ought  to  be  corrected.  What 
I  seek  to  do  in  the  amendment  Is  to  cor- 
rect some  of  those  inequities. 

The  amendment  would  not  scuttle  the 
program.  It  would  merely  bring  the  pro- 
gram down  to  where  it  will  be  examined. 
I  am  advised  that  the  amendment  which 
I  am  offering  is  very  much  in  line  with 
the  administration's  desire  as  to  how 
the  new  legislation  should  be  written. 

Under  existing  law  payments  are  made 
on  the  following  basis: 

First.  Where  parents  both  live  and 
work  on  Federal  property,  payments  are 
made  for  all  federally  connected  chil- 
dren if  they  constitute  3  percent  of  total 
children  in  average  daily  attendance. 
Item  1  of  the  amendment  would  limit 
payments  for  federally  connected  chil- 
dren in  excess  of  3  percent  of  total  chil- 
dren in  average  daily  attendance.  In 
other  words,  if  federally  connected  chil- 
dren constituted  less  than  3  percent,  no 
payment  would  be  made.  If  they  con- 
stituted 5  percent,  then  payments  would 
be  made  only  on  behalf  of  2  percent. 

Second.  Where  parents  work  on  or 
live  on  Federal  property — but  not  both — 
payments  are  now  made  for  all  federally 
connected  children  if  they  constitute  6 
percent  of  totaJ  children  In  average  daily 
attendance. 

Item  2  of  the  amendment  would  limit 
payments  for  federally  connected  chil- 
dren in  excess  of  6  percent  of  total  chil- 
dren in  average  daily  attendance.  If 
federally  connected  children  constituted 
less  than  6  percent,  no  payment  wotild 
be  made.  If  they  constituted  more  than 
6  percent,  then  payments  would  be  made 
only  for  those  in  excess  of  6  percent. 

This  is  not  a  scuttling  amendment;  It 
is  a  corrective  amendment.  It  Is  a  lim- 
itation which  would  be  in  operation  until 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
corrects  the  inequities  now  existing  in  the 
program.  E\'ery  day  we  hear  people  say 
that  the  Impacted  Aid  Act  U  wrong  but 
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we  rr.ust  have  It  because  of  Impacts.  I 
agree  I  thin.k  the  purpose  of  Impacted 
aid  is  correct.  I  think  we  have  got  to 
take  care  of  federally  Impacted  areas. 
But  we  ought  to  begin  now  to  correct 
the  inequities.  This  is  a  time  when  we 
can  attempt  to  put  some  corrective  lan- 
guage in  tlie  bill  in  order  to  give  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  an  op- 
portunity to  bring  out  a  new  bill  so  that 
we  can  debate  all  the  inequities  that  we 
have  seen. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOW.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
dLstingulshed  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr  GER.A.LD  R.  FORD.  Could  the 
gcr.tleman  from  Ohio  give  us  an  Illus- 
tration of  a  base  or  an  installation  that 
would  be  affected?  As  the  gentleman 
knows.  I  supported  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr    BOW      Yes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  believe  that  the  basic  law  ought 
to  be  changed,  and  I  t)elleve  what  he  Is 
doing  is  right. 

Can  the  gentleman  identify  an  Instal- 
lation? 

Mr  BOW  I  cannot  take  any  Indi- 
vidual installation  and  explain  it  to  the 
gentleman,  except  to  say  that  in  all  these 
areas  where  they  go  above  these  amounts 
there  would  be  a  reduction.  It  would 
eLminato  some  of  tho.'^e  which  are  not 
true  Impacted  areas  at  this  time. 

I  mii?ht  spy  in  some  of  the  discussions 
we  have  had  here  abovit  the  inequities 
of  this  aid,  the  gentleman  is  here  ready 
to  look  after  me,  as  he  has  do!ie  in  the 
past  on  these  bills,  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia     Mr   BroyhillI. 

Let  us  take  taxi  drivers  at  the  National 
Airport  who  are  working  for  .AT.A.  They 
drive  a  taxicab  out  of  the  airport.  Their 
children  are  federally  impacted,  simply 
becau.se  they  are  driving  taxicabs  out  of 
the  airport  They  do  not  work  for  the 
Federal  Government.  The  ordinary  taxi 
driver  in  the  city  does  not  have  federally 
impacted  children.  You  can  go  down  the 
list  of  those  who  are  not  Federal  em- 
ployees but  are  federally  impacted;  there 
are  rnar.y  of  them.  There  are  many  such 
persons  we  could  reach  with  this  amend- 
ment and  bring  this  aid  into  line  with 
truly  impacted  situations. 

Mr  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr  BOW      I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  HAGEN  of  California,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Is  It  not  tme  that  this  amend- 
ment would  take  .-something  away  from 
every  impacted  area'' 

Mr    BOW      Yes      That  Is  right. 

Mr  HAGEN  of  California.  I  have  a 
district  which  has  many  which  are 
totally  impacted 

Mr  BOW  What  percentage  of  the 
attendance  are  im.pacted'' 

Mr    HAGEN  of  California.     Total. 

Mr.  BOW  One  hundred  percent? 
Then  you  would  get  97  percent.  You  are 
going  to  obiect  to  getting  97  percent? 

Mr  HAGEN  of  California.  They  have 
a  problem  now  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia they  could  not  operate. 

Mr  BOW.  Under  this,  you  would  still 
be  able  to  get  97  irtstead  of  the  full  100 
percent      It  is  not  as  drastic  as  taking 


away  all  the  money.  The  point  I  am 
making  Is  that  we  are  trying  to  correct 
some  of  the  more  glaring  Inequities  now 
existent  In  the  program. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment  and 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  rise  In  part  to  pose  some  questions 
to  the  maker  of  the  motion.  Certainly  we 
are  revising  the  basic  law,  although  It 
may  be  parllamentarily  correct.  I  would 
hope  we  could  detect  precisely  what  It  Is 
that  he  Is  proposing  to  do.  As  I  under- 
stood, we  would  take  the  3  percent  and 
eliminate  that  for  those  districts  qualify- 
ing. 

Mr.  BOW.  Yes.  Those  with  3  per- 
cent or  less  would  get  nothing. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  And  for  any  one  over 
3  percent,  we  would  deduct  the  3  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  BOW.     Yes. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Even  in  China  Lake 
3  percent  from  100  percent  leaves  only 
97  percent.  I  take  It  also  this  amend- 
ment would  get  us  back  to  the  6-percent 
requirement  for  the  large  school  dis- 
tricts ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BOW.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  It  is  on  that  point 
that  I  wish  to  address  myself,  because  I 
would  suggest  we  have  been  unfair  to  the 
large  school  districts  In  this  Nation  for 
all  the  time  we  have  had  this  impacted 
program. 

We  worked  for  a  long  time  to  try  to 
correct  that  Inequity.  In  the  school  dis- 
trict in  Los  Angeles,  where  we  have  had 
for  a  number  of  years  about  5  percent 
of  the  students  qualifying  under  the  im- 
pacted aid  program,  we  have  never  re- 
ceived one  dime  because  the  formula  re- 
quired 6  percent. 

What  that  means,  Is  that  the  people  in 
Los  Angeles  have  lost  approximately  $5 
million  a  year  that  they  would  have  col- 
lected If  the  Federal  Government  had 
not  held  title  to  almost  all  of  the  defense 
installations  in  that  county. 

For  us  to  undo  on  a  simple  amendment 
in  an  appropriation  bill  that  it  took  us 
years  to  accomplish  through  the  legisla- 
tive committees  of  this  Congress  would 
be  a  real  disservice  to  the  people  In  the 
large  metropolitan  areas.  We  have 
waited  long  and  patiently  for  the  House 
to  correct  that  inequity  of  the  6-percent 
requirement  for  large  districts. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleague  in  that  ob- 
servation. This  Is  a  vast  and  complex 
and  technical  field  of  support  of  educa- 
tion. The  very  distinguished  Subcom- 
mittee on  GJeneral  Education  had  this 
matter  under  Its  Jurisdiction  and  study 
for  several  years.  We  are  currently  en- 
gaging In  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
effect  of  these  provisions  on  individual 
school  districts. 

To  run  in  here  now  with  a  quick 
amendment  of  this  kind,  to  do  an  across- 
the-board  cutting  into  these  school  dis- 
tricts, is  like  running  a  patient  into  the 
anteroom  for  surgery,  without  preptara- 
tlon  or  even  diagnosis.    In  fact,  I  might 


say  this  amendment  would  be  passed 
without  anesthesia. 

This  whole  field  of  Impacted  aid  is  be- 
fore our  committee  right  now.  The  early 
signs  indicate  the  adjustments  we  are 
contemplating  would  probably  require 
a  lot  more  money,  not  a  lot  less  money 

I  hope  that  the  gentleman's  point  will 
be  well  taken  by  the  House.  We  have 
worked  long  and  hard  to  get  deserving 
school  districts  under  this  blU.  It  ill  be- 
comes a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  now  to  seek  to  do  away  with 
long  years  of  preparation  in  the  author- 
izing committee  by  an  amendment  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  his 
remarks  and  for  his  reference  to  China 
Lake. 

If  I  correctly  understand  the  Bow 
amendments,  as  a  package,  they  are 
what  the  administration  proposed,  and 
they  would  cut  the  school  budget  of  a 
very  valuable  school  district  about  50 
percent. 

The  children  involved  are  children  of 
high-level  scientists,  who  developed  the 
Sidewinder  mlssUe,  et  al.  They  live  In 
a  remote  area.  I  would  say  the  action 
proposed  would  make  It  Impossible  to 
operate  that  very  valuable  naval  station. 
If  the  Bow  amendment  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  the  amendments 
directed  at  the  amount  of  money  appro- 
priated to  implement  the  program  of  im- 
pact aid  to  school  districts  seek  to  reduce 
that  appropriation  In  violation  of  the  law 
establishing  the  program.  Public  Law 
874. 

Seeking  to  legislate  by  rider  in  an  ap- 
propriation bill  or  by  failure  to  meet 
money  requirements  established  by  leg- 
islation may  not  always  be  unjustified 
but  It  Is  certainly  unjustified  when  it 
creates  insoluble  planning  and  financing 
problems  for  numerous  local  govern- 
ment agencies.  This  is  the  case  with 
these  amendments. 

All  of  them  would  adversely  affect  sev- 
eral districts  in  the  area  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  and  in  the  case  of  some  of 
my  school  districts  could  result  in  a  total 
failure  of  their  programs  of  topflight 
education.  One  of  these  is  the  China 
Lake  Elementary  District.  This  district 
is  coterminous  with  the  naval  ordnance 
test  station  which  makes  no  in-lieu-of- 
tax  payment  to  the  district.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  a  total  lack  of  the  normal 
property  tax  base  this  district  is  wholly 
dependent  on  a  mix  of  funds  from  the 
Public  Law  874  program  and  Increments 
of  aid  from  the  State  of  California.  The 
State  program  operates  on  a  statewide 
formula  basis  and  a  substantial  cutback 
of  Federal  funds  would  not  be  met  out 
of  the  State  contribution.  Therefore  the 
result  of  a  cutback  in  the  Federal  con- 
tribution would  be  a  failure  to  provide 
basic  education  for  the  children  of  some 
of  the  people  most  valuable  to  our  de- 
fense effort.  Such  a  failure  could  only 
result  in  their  abandoning  their  govem- 
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ment  work  with  an  adverse  effect  on  a 
major  military  research  and  development 
effort. 

I  strongly  urge  the  defeat  of  all  of 
these  amendments. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Is  It  not  true 
that  the  amendment  falls  to  take  into 
consideration  that  there  Is  a  different 
Impact  on  students  of  those  in  the  civil 
service  as  compared  to  military  person- 
nel? rhe  military  personnel  have  avail- 
able toVhem  the  commissaries  and  medi- 
cal ana  dental  care  and  other  things,  as 
compared  to  others  who  do  not  have  the 
same  advantages. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Frankly.  I  cannot  tell 
all  the  mischief  that  the  amendment 
would  do.  I  assume  it  would  do  what  the 
gentleman  says. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
m  opposition  to  the  amendment  and 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  I  should  point 
out  that  this  amendment  would  amend 
the  basic  authorizing  legislation,  a  mat- 
ter now  before  the  general  Subcommittee 
on  Education. 

An  identical  amendment  is  before  our 
subcommittee  at  the  present  time. 

I  will  tell  the  Members  what  the 
amendment  would  do.  If  the  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted,  it  would  put  in- 
to effect  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
total  $233  million  cut  being  proposed  in 
HJl.  13160  now  being  considered  in  our 
subconunittee. 

School  districts  would  get  no  pas^nent 
for  federally  connected  children  under 
category  A — children  whose  parents  both 
reside  and  work  on  Federal  property — 
for  the  number  of  those  children  who 
represented  3  percent  of  the  total  student 
enrollment.  On  the  category  B  children, 
where  either  of  the  parents  works  on  a 
military  installation  or  lives  on  a  mili- 
tary installation  but  not  both,  the  ab- 
sorption requirement  would  be  twice  as 
great,  6  percent. 

We  also  have  pending  before  the  gen- 
eral Subcommittee  on  Education  an 
amendment  which  would  eliminate  the 
3-percent  eligibility  requirement  ha  the 
present  law.  I  know  Members  realize 
what  that  amounts  to.  If  under  present 
law  a  school  district  does  not  have  at 
least  3  percent  of  its  enrollment  consist- 
tog  of  federally  connected  children  it 
gets  no  Pubhc  Law  874  aid.  The  3 -per- 
cent federally  connected  requirement 
would  be  completely  removed  by  the 
amendment  to  HJl.  13160  pending  In  our 
subcommittee. 

I  say  that  the  subcommittee  certainly 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  work  its 
will  on  all  these  amendments.  To  my 
way  of  thinking,  the  amendment  on  the 
floor  is  purely  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
wis  amendment.  In  fact,  I  believe  the 
amendment  is  worse  than  the  previous 
amendment,  which  was  overwhelmingly 


defeated.  It  Is  worse  because  It  would 
cause  a  great  deal  of  confusion  as  to 
what  each  of  these  school  districts  would 
be  entitled  to. 

I  made  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment,  which  was  properly  over- 
ruled, in  order  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
this  matter  was  pending  before  a  proper 
legislative  committee,  as  pointed  out 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  who 
preceded  me. 

This  Involves  a  complicated,  confus- 
ing change  in  the  formula,  which  should 
have  extensive  consideration  smd  de- 
liberation by  a  proper  committee.  I 
doubt  whether  there  is  any  Member  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  at  this  time  who 
knows  what  the  effect  of  this  particular 
amendment  would  be  to  the  budget  next 
year  in  his  school  districts. 

I  am  opposing  this  amendment,  even 
though  it  actually  will  hurt  my  con- 
gressional district  a  lot  less  than  ijt  will 
hurt  most  school  districts.  / 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  / 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  ^eld  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  This  amendment  will 
affect  every  Impacted  school  district  in 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Indeed  It 
wUl. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  This  is  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Stanford  Research 
Committee,  and  we  have  called  witnesses 
in  from  throughout  the  country  to  try 
to  analyze  this  amendment.  In  certain 
areas  which  have  military  Installations  it 
is  going  to  have  a  tremendous  effect  in 
respect  to  reducing  funds. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  It  will  actually 
have  a  greater  effect  on  the  smaller,  less 
impacted  areas.  My  district  has  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  its  school 
population  as  a  result  of  Federal  Impact. 
Therefore,  it  would  not  lose  a  large  per- 
centage of  its  Impact  funds  as  a  result  of 
this  amendment  and  would  possibly  be 
in  a  little  better  position  to  absorb  the  ef- 
fect of  this  amendment  than  many  of 
the  school  districts.  The  Washington 
metropolitan  area  for  quite  some  time 
has  been  used  as  a  whipping  boy  on  this 
legislation.  I  regret  that  some  of  my 
colleagues  seem  to  be  envious  of  the 
beauty  and  alleged  economic  health  of 
the  suburban  communities  in  the  metro- 
politan area  of  Washington.  They  over- 
look the  fact  when  they  point  with  envy 
to  what  we  receive  from  this  Federal  im- 
pact legislation  that  there  are  thousands 
of  military  people  who  live  in  our  com- 
munity. We  are  glad  to  have  them  be- 
cause they  are  good  citizens,  but  they  are 
taken  off  of  our  local  tax  rolls  and  ex- 
empted from  payment  of  the  State  in- 
come tax  and  the  automobile  license  tax 
and  so  on  by  virtue  of  the  Soldiers"  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act,  which  is  a  Fed- 
eral law.  We  have  living  in  my  congres- 
sional district — and  I  am  glad  they  are 
Uving  there — over  100  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  are  exempt  from  the  payment 
of  the  automobile  license  tax  and  the 
State  Income  taxes.  I  do  not  think  they 
should  be  taxed,  but  still  the  children  of 
these  colleagues  are  going  to  these 
schools.    So  we  do  not  receive  tremen- 


dous tax  benefits  due  to  the  fact  that  this 
happens  to  be  a  Federal  area. 

Arlington  County,  for  example,  has 
one -half  of  its  real  property  taxes  lost  by 
virtue  of  federally  owned  property.  The 
Federal  Government  owns  one-sixth  of 
the  land  area  in  Arlington  Coimty,  If 
this  land  were  assessed  on  the  same  basis 
as  other  real  property  It  would  double 
the  amount  of  revenue  it  receives  from 
real  property  taxes. 

During  the  past  15  years  since  the  orig- 
inal enactment  of  Public  Laws  815  and 
874,  the  northern  Virginia  communities 
have  done  their  share  in  taxing  them- 
selves for  the  construction  of  new  schools 
caused  by  the  tremendous  growth  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area.  In  fact,  insofar  as 
school  construction  is  concerned  the 
communities  have  spent  approximately 
five  times  as  much  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  school  construction  costs 
while  approximately  50  percent  of  the 
pupils  have  parents  who  live  or  work  on 
tax-free  Federal  property. 

For  example,  in  Fairfax  County,  dur- 
ing the  past  15  years  $109  million  has 
been  spent  for  new  school  construction 
alone.  Fairfax  only  received  $19  mil- 
lion of  Federal  assistance  through  Public 
Law  815  and  created  a  bonded  indebted- 
ness of  $90  million.  In  Arlington  County 
the  figures  are  $29  million  total  construc- 
tion costs.  $5.5  million  Federal  funds  and 
$27  million  local  bonds.  For  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  $17  million  total  costs  with 
$635,000  Federal  grants  and  $16,370 
bonds. 

As  stated  above,  these  figures  show 
that  there  has  been  a  tremendous  burden 
placed  upon  the  communities  by  virtue  of 
the  growth  as  well  as  being  the  result  of 
the  Federal  Impact,  and  the  ratio  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  Is  very  Uttle. 

I  wish,  therefore,  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues would  quit  begrudging  the  fact 
that  we  have  attractive  communities 
surrounding  the  metropolitan  area  of 
Washington,  or  at  least  stop  showing 
their  envy  and  enjoy  a  little  more  living 
in  these  commimltles  with  us  while  they 
are  representing  their  people  in  Wash- 
ington. 

I  hope  this  amendment  Is  defeated. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chedr  will 
count.  Eighty -three  Members  are  pres- 
ent, not  a  quorimi.  The  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  86] 

AndrewB,  P^lghan  Komegay 

Oaorge  W.  Pord,  Mackle 

Barl&g  WUlUtm  D.  MalUlard 

B«ckworth  PrMer  MathlM 

Boiling  Frellnghuysen  Mattheva 

Bolton  OrUBn  Monw 

Broomfleld  Orlfflths  Murray 

Burleaon  Hanrey.  Ind  NetfH 

Oederberg  Harvey,  Mich.  NU 

Clevenger  Hays  CHara,  Mich. 

Colmer  Jacobs  PoweU 

Conyen  Jarman  Hoberts 

Curtts  Johnson,  OUa  Rooney,  N.T. 

DlggB  Jonas  Rosenthal 

Dowdy  Jones,  Ala.  Roudebuah 

Everett  Jones,  Mo.  Thomaa 

Pall  on  Kee  Todd 

Famum  KeUy  ToU 
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Whltener 

WlUiams 


wmiB 

Wilson.  Bob 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Ne\\'  Jersey,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  Stat-e  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill.  H,R.  14745.  and  flnd- 
inp  it.self  \\ithout  a  quorum,  he  had  di- 
rected the  roll  to  be  called,  when  372 
Memtjers  responded  to  their  names,  a 
quorum,  and  he  submittf-d  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be-  spread  upon 
the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niamber  of  words. 
Mr  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  there  are  two  aspects  of  this 
amendment  which  I  believe  are  worthy 
of  our  consideration  at  tiiis  time. 

The  first  is  the  timing  of  the  amend- 
ment. We  are  engaged  in  whatever  we 
want  to  call  it — a  military  struggle,  a 
war,  or  some  kind  of  peace  operation  In 
southeast  Asia.  We  have  a  quarter  of  a 
million  men  in  southea.st  Asia  today. 
Most  of  them  came  from  military  estab- 
lishments in  the  United  States,  and 
most  of  them  have  famihes  who  are  still 
living  near  those  establishments.  I  am 
«Iad  the  families  are  there.  I  am  glad 
we  are  able  to  provide  the  children  of 
these  men  with  schools  But  can  we 
provide  the  schools  they  need  if  we  take 
away  a  large  part  of  the  support  these 
schools  have  been  receiving  In  the  past 
from  the  Federal  Govenument? 

I  can  only  cite  what  I  know  from  per- 
sonal experience.  Near  the  little  city  of 
Killeen  there  are  two  divisions  stationed 
at  Fort  Hood,  one  of  the  largest  military 
establishm.ents  in  the  United  States. 
More  than  50  percent  of  the  troops  mak- 
ing up  the  regular  personnel  of  these 
divisions  are  now  gone  to  southeast  Asia. 
Most  of  their  families  and  most  of  their 
children  are  still  there.  They  pay  no 
taxes.  They  cannot  support  the  local 
schools. 

The  comm.unity  obviously  is  depressed 
as  a  result  of  the  absence  of  the  troops 
who  normally  m,ainta;n  tiie  economy  of 
the  community.    Yet  the.se  hard-pressed 
local  people  would  be  called  upon  at  this 
time  to  make  up  the  reduction  in  assist- 
ance which  the  Government  has  so  long 
provided   for   those   schools.     Could   we 
pick  a  more  inappropriate  time  for  such 
a  reduction  in  governmental  assistance? 
How  are  people  to  maintain  schools  In 
a  situation  of  that  kind?     And  yet,  this 
Is  not  an  Isolated  instance.     The  same 
thing  is  occurring  all  across  this  Nation. 
We   are   not  faced   with   any   fine-spun 
theory  of  how  we  should  work  this  out. 
We  know  there  Is  only  one  way  to  main- 
tain   the   schools     We   know    that   the 
continuation  of  the  present  pro£.-am  Is 
the  only  thing  which  will  enable  us  to 
m.aintain  decent  schools  In  a  great  many 
communities  in  a  great  many  places      I 
tnink  we,  at  le&st.  owe  our  men  in  Viet- 
nam a  continuation  of  as  favorable  edu- 
cational  facilities  for  their  families  as 
they  enjoyed  before  these  men  were  sent 
overseas. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  we  are  faced  with 


this  situation  and  faced  with  it  now  and 
that  this  would  be  the  most  inopportune 
time  of  the  past  15  years  to  make  such 
a  change. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  point  the  gentle- 
man is  making  is  important.  Dozens  of 
witnesses  have  come  before  the  subcom- 
mittee to  point  out  the  buildup  in  the 
mihtary  Installations  throughout  the 
country.  That  is  one  of  the  problems  we 
must  take  into  consideration  in  connec- 
tion with  this  legislation. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's contribution.  I  know  that  he  fiind 
his  subcommittee  are  working  on  the 
problem. 

This  points  up  the  next  aspect  of  the 
situation  to  which  I  should  like  to  call 
attention;  that  is.  the  way  the  author  of 
this  amendment  proposes  to  reach  the 
problem.  He  comes  before  us  with  what 
he  calls  a  limitation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bUl. 

I  fear  it  does  come  under  the  existing 
rule.  I  am  not  complaining  about  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair.  I  think  it  comes 
under  the  letter  of  rule,  but  the  spirit  of 
this  thing  is  exactly  the  contrary  to  the 
clear  Intent  of  the  rule.  The  author  of 
the  amendment,  himself,  stood  on  this 
floor  within  3  minutes  after  winning  his 
parliamentary  victory  and  said  that  there 
were  defects  in  the  present  law  and  he 
proposed  to  start  curing  them  with  this 
amendment.  In  other  words,  he  pro- 
posed to  make  changes  now  in  the  pres- 
ent law  by  his  amendment.  Oh,  he  had 
just  said  it  was  nothing  but  a  limita- 
tion on  an  appropriation  bill.  However, 
when  the  very  author  of  the  amendment 
comes  to  you  and  tells  you  his  purpose 
is  to  change  and  improve  the  basic  law, 
does  It  not  show  that  what  he  really  in- 
tends to  do  is  to  legislate  and  his  Interest 
is  not  primarily  in  the  amount  of  money 
appropriated  but  his  Interest  is  primarily 
in  the  basic  rules  under  which  this  money 
is  to  be  used?  Surely,  that  ought  not  to 
be  allowed.  We  ought  to  change  the 
rules  so  that  no  committee  of  this  House 
could  so  blatently  violate  the  spirit  of 
those  rules. 

This  amendment  should  be~defeated 
not  only  because  It  is  untimely,  but  also 
because  it  is  presented  in  complete  viola- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  our  niles. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OITCRU)    BT     MS.    BOW 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow:  On  page 
63,  Immediately  following  line  6,  Insert  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

"Sbc,  1008,  Money  appropriated  In  this  Act 
lihall  be  available  for  expenditure  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  SO.  1967,  only  to  the 
extent  that  expenditure  thereof  shall  not 
result  In  total  aggregate  net  expenditures  of 
all  items  provided  for  herein  beyond  nlnety- 
flve  percent  of  the  total  a^regate  net  ex- 
penditures estimated  therefor  in  the  budget 
for  1967  (H.  Doc.  336) ." 


Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hour 
Is  late.  I  am  sure  that  Members  are 
tired,  as  I  am.  To  borrow  a  phrase  I 
have  shed  blood,  sweat,  and  tears  here 
this  afternoon.  My  head  has  been 
bloodied  before  from  trying  to  bring 
about  these  economies.  I  know  what  \i 
going  to  happen  to  this  one,  too.  The 
troops  just  are  not  here.  General 
O'Brien  and  the  rest  of  them  did  not 
come  up  the  hill.  This  is  the  Bow  ex- 
penditure limitation  of  5  percent  which 
would  bring  spending  back  to  about  the 
level  of  the  budget  request. 

It  should  not  require  any  further  ex- 
planation. I  will,  however,  explain  It 
briefly  just  in  case  there  Is  a  question  In 
some  Member's  mind  as  to  what  it  would 
accomplish. 

The  amendment  simply  provides  that 
the  administration  may  spend  in  fiscal 
1967  only  95  percent  of  what  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  in  his  budget  to  spend  on 
the  items  provided  in  this  bill. 

It  does  not  in  any  way  cut  the  appro- 
priations provided  in  this  bill  but  it  does 
provide  for  a  5-percent  cut  in  aggregate 
1967  spending  proposed  by  the  President 
for  items  In  the  bill. 

If  adopted,  it  will  have  the  effect  of 
strengthening  the  President's  resolve  to 
curtail,  wherever  possible.  Federal 
spending  in  fiscals  1966  and  1967. 

The  amendment  Is  worthy  of  favorable 
consideration  by  each  Member  of  the 
House. 

I  am  not  going  to  debate  it  any  fur- 
ther, but  I  am  going  to  ask,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  it  be  voted  oh. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman.  I  can  still  stand  for  a  few 
minutes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  earlier  today  made  an 
excellent  speech  to  all  of  us  pointing  out 
that  when  the  administration  wants  to 
spend  more  money  and  when  the  House 
or  the  committee  might  be  disposed  to 
make  some  reductions,  the  White  House 
makes  a  valiant,  vigorous,  determined 
effort  not  only  in  the  Capitol  but  in  all 
of  the  oflice  buildings  across  the  street 
However,  the  other  side  of  the  coin  is 
that  when  there  are  honest  and  sincere 
efforts  made  really  to  cut  the  bill  back, 
to  the  budget  recommendations  of  the 
President,  there  is  an  obvious  lack  of  In- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  White  House 
toward  trying  to  achieve  this  desirable 
end. 

This  is  unfortimate,  I  think,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  taxpayers.  The 
President  and  all  of  his  advisers,  includ- 
ing my  good  friend,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, would  be  In  a  better  light  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  public  if  they  would 
make  the  same  effort  on  the  legislative 
proposals  for  reductions  as  they  are  apt 
to  do  when  they  are  Increases. 

And,  I  hope  that  the  pattern  of  the 
past  will  not  be  repeated  in  the  future. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  could,  with 
some  honest  help,  some  sincere  help  from 
all  of  those  who  work  at  the  White 
House,  have  achieved  some  reductions  or 
at  lef^t  have  held  the  line.  But  I  see  no 
evidence  of  any  effort  of  that  nature 
whatsoever. 
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Mr.  POGARTY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 

In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  take 
the  time  of  the  Committee  at  this  late 
hour  to  debate  this  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow] 
has  offered  the  amendment  to  other  ap- 
propriation bills,  and  it  has  been  sound- 
ly defeated.  I  hope  that  the  Committee 
will  follow  the  same  example  in  this 
Instance  and  vote  it  down  by  a  re- 
sounding vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Tlie  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr,  Bowl. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  LAIRD.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  merely 
to  review  for  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee the  $10.9  billion  which  is  con- 
tained in  this  biU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  all  of  us  un- 
derstand that  this  $10.9  billion  is  pro- 
posed to  come  from  general  fund  rev- 
enues. 

In  addition  to  that  there  are  $33  bil- 
lion from  trust  fund  revenues  for  the 
various  activities  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  but  the  first  of 
the  HEW  appropriation  bills  for  fiscal 
year  1967. 

Because  of  the  procedure  we  are  using 
here  today  a  second  appropriation  bill 
for  HEW  will  be  before  this  House  in  the 
not-too-distant  future,  to  fund  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  to  fund  the 
higher  education  bill,  to  fund  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
to  fund  the  Library  Service  Act,  as  well 
as  other  programs. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  on  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will  have 
another  bill  before  the  Congress  before 
we  adjourn. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  funds  contained  in  this  bill  can- 
not be  touched  by  the  Congress.  I  be- 
lieve all  of  us  should  understand  that  the 
$4  billion  which  is  in  the  social  security 
programs,  other  than  the  insurance  pro- 
gram, are  categorical  programs,  such  as 
aid  to  dependent  children,  aid  to  the 
totally  and  permanently  disabled,  aid  to 
the  blind,  and  aid  to  those  who  are  re- 
ceiving old-age  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  various  categori- 
cal programs  cannot  be  touched  by  the 
Congress.  Any  reduction  or  any  cut  that 
we  would  make  in  these  aids  to  the  vari- 
ous States  would  not  be  a  legitimate  cut. 
I  like  to  use  the  word  that  It  would  be  a 
Phony  cut.  However,  my  distinguished 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
'Mr.  Mahon]  objects  to  my  using  the 
term  "phony."  So  I  wlU  say  that  it 
would  not  be  a  realistic  cut. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  there  are 
other  areas  hi  which  reductions  could 
w  made.  However,  I  have  had  experi- 
T^l°^  1*  years  on  this  subcommittee, 
and  know  that  the  place  at  which  we 
nave  to  work  out  many  of  these  cuts  is 
nght  in  our  subcommittee,  because  when 
we  get  out  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
"  ,  almost  impossible  on  occasion  to 
explain  that  this  program  or  that  pro- 
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gram  with  these  very  appealing  names 
might  be  overfunded. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  Uke  to 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  here  today 
that  no  further  amendments  will  be 
offered. 

We  offered  the  amendment  on  the  im- 
pacted aid  program,  and  there  was  not 
much  support  for  It.  However,  I  felt 
that  it  should  be  offered,  in  deference  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
since  no  one  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  would 
offer  it,  I  did  so  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  because  I  thought  we  ought  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote.  There  were 
not  very  many  Members  who  supported 
the  President  on  that  particular  amend- 
ment, and  there  was  not  much  work  done 
by  the  White  House  staff  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  or  the  legislative  liaison 
division  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  on  these  in- 
creases that  have  been  added  to  this 
biU. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.    I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  think  that 
It  was  most  unfortunate  that  my  very, 
very  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  who  stood  up  and 
tried  to  support  the  President  on  his 
budget  request  got  virtually  no  support 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  his  side  of 
the  aisle.  I  did  not  hear  about  a  single 
person  from  the  White  House  staff  going 
through  the  halls  of  the  House  OfBce 
Building  trying  to  urge  people  on  this 
occasion  to  save  any  money  or  to  cut  the 
committee's  request  in  accordance  with 
the  President's  budget  submission.  I 
felt  sorry  for  my  friend  from  Texas. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  hope  you  felt  sorry  for 
me,  too. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  did. 
Mr.  LAIRD.  In  closing.  I  would  like  to 
add  that  I  hope  we  have  seen  here  today 
a  new  departure  so  far  as  the  adminis- 
tration is  concerned — that  from  now  on 
this  Congress  is  not  going  to  be  pressured 
one  way  or  the  other  on  any  of  these 
measures  that  come  to  Capitol  Hill  and 
that  In  the  future  all  of  us  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  will  be  able  to  go  forward  and 
not  be  subjected  to  any  kind  of  execu- 
tive branch  pressure.  Because  it  was 
very  pleasant  today  to  see  that  the 
White  House  had  abandoned  its  highly 
pubhclzed  program  of  tning  to  Influence 
the  Congress.  That  was  abandoned  to- 
day by  our  Chief  Executive. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  minority  leader  who  points 
out  to  the  House  that  when  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  sup- 
ported the  President,  only  very  few  Mem- 
bers on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle 
stood  by  the  President  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

I  must  say  that  I  saw  over  on  the  left — 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle — 


Members  applauding  and  making 
speeches  and  voting  with  those  who  were 
likewise  opposing  the  amendment.  So 
the  amendment  to  encourage  improve- 
ment of  the  Impacted  areas  program 
seems  to  have  been  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated on  a  nonpartisan  basis. 

But  no  one  was  so  naive,  I  think,  as  to 
believe  that  this  amendment  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  would  actually 
be  passed.  Certainly  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  who  said  that  It  was  a 
test  amendment  and  that  he  would  not 
offer  others  if  it  failed,  knew  It  did  not 
have  a  ghost  of  a  chance. 

It  did  not  have  a  ghost  of  a  chance 
because  the  Members  of  the  House  are 
fearful  that  their  positions  on  aid  to 
impacted  school  areas  might  be  misun- 
derstood by  the  folks  back  home  who 
might  think  that  the  Members  were 
against  any  Impacted  areas  program. 

I  do  not  advocate  abandoning  the  aid 
to  Impacted  areas  program;  I  advocate 
improving  It.  That  is  what  the  Presi- 
dent is  advocating.  We  can  Iniprove  It 
some.  I  think. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  pointed 
out  that  at  this  very  time  the  legislative 
committee  is  considering  certain  amend- 
ments. My  desire  was  to  let  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  consider  the 
proposed  amendments  and  when  that 
committee  has  taken  action,  we  would 
then  provide  the  appropriations.  That 
would  be  the  orderly  way  to  proceed. 

Now,  with  respect  to  emissaries  from 
the  White  House  walking  the  corridors 
and  undertaking  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  issue.  I  admit  I  did  not 
stumble  over  any  as  I  walked  down  the 
corridors.  But  I  would  like  to  think 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  could 
make  sound  and  appropriate  decisions 
without  having  to  be  urged  to  do  so  by 
employees  of  the  executive  branch. 
Legislation  is  our  responsibility. 

But  I  must  say  in  all  fairness  that  the 
President  lilmself,  in  my  presence,  on 
several  occasions  urged — and  strongly 
urged— support  of  his  position  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter. 

Further,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Mr.  Gardner,  urged 
upon  me  the  fullest  possible  support  of 
his  position  on  his  budget.  But  he  did 
not  have  many  votes  here  today;  the 
amendment  on  impacted  aid  was  de- 
feated. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  if  an  amend- 
ment had  been  offered  to  reduce  the 
$42,750,000  above  the  budget  for  voca- 
tional education.  It  might  have  fared 
better.  I  think  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  aisle  might  have  stayed  with  the 
President  on  that  and  maintained  the 
appropriation  at  the  same  level  as  last 
year's.  Such  an  amendment,  however, 
was  not  offered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  another  matter,  the 
bill  carries  $74  mUhon  above  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  Medical  research  is  a  very 
popular  and  essential  program.  The  ap- 
propriation is  about  $1.4  billion  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  which  is 
about  twice  what  It  was  5  years  ago.  I 
think  that  many  M«nbers  would  have 
been  wiUing  to  stay  with  the  President 
on  this. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr  MAHON  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  4  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  erentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  vleld? 

Mr  MAHON  Will  the  gentleman  let 
me  finish  this  thoughf  Since  the  budget 
provid^-'d  $1  3  billion  for  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health — which,  in  my  judg- 
ment is  all  they  can  reasonably  spend, 
and  more — I  think  an  amendment  might 
be  offered  there.  But  these  thimrs  were 
fouKht  out  and  decided  In  the  committee. 

It  does  not  please  me  at  all  to  stand 
here  and  make  these  references  I  am 
not  wedded  to  the  budget:  the  budget  can 
be  wrontj  just  as  easily  as  Congress  can 
be  wron?  There  is  room  tor  difTerences 
of  opinion  I  realize  that  people  did  not 
wish  to  be  misundersto<xl  as  to  their  at- 
titude on  impacted  .school  aid  But  what 
wp  are  domg  in  raising  thi.'?  bill  to  such  a 
high  level — about  $500  million  above  the 
President's  bud£?et — Is  to  move  us  one 
step  further  toward  a  tax  increase  and 
greater  inflation.  We  have  been  saying 
that  we  are  against  Inflation  and  affalnst 
a  tax  increa.'ie.  But  the  prevailing  votes 
on  thLs  bill  seem  to  indicate  otherwise. 

The  President  has  used  considerable 
restraint.  We  have  authorized  some 
$2  5  billion  more  for  the  Great  Society 
than  the  President  asked  us  to  appro- 
priate in  his  budget  for  fl.sca!  1967.  So 
he  ha.s  exercised  some  restraint  In  not 
asking  us  to  vote  full  funding  for  all  of 
these  programs,  and  I  think  this  Is  good. 

But  what  has  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives done  at  this  session ^  We  must 
be  honest  with  ourselves  The  House 
has  gone  above  the  President's  budget  In 
several  authorization  bills  by  upward  of 
$600  million  as  of  a  recent  date  and 
from  all  indications  we  are  going  much 
higher  Now  we  are  goin.g  above  the 
budget  in  the  appropriation  bills.  That 
does  not  alarm  some  people  but  it  does 
alarm  and  concern  me.  as  I  believe  It 
does  most  of  you. 

I  believe  that  we  are  moving  generally 
in  the  wrong  direction  when  we  Increase 
such  already  large  requests  as  have  been 
submitted  to  us  for  some  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  point  also. 
We  may  have  to  go  above  the  budget  In 
the  Defense  appropriation  bill.  I  think 
we  probably  will.  But  this  is  a  diflferent 
matter  because  we  are  at  war.  In  this 
situation,  it  would  seem,  w  me  that  we 
could  and  should  pretty  well  hold  the 
line  on  nondefense  program.^. 

I  think  that  additional  funds  will  have 
to  be  requested  by  the  Executive  for  the 
defense  effort  because  of  the  escalation 
of  the  war  in  southeast  Asia,  and  I  just 
hope  we  can  hold  the  line  a  little  better 
In  nondefense  spending  I  hope  that 
what  I  have  said  will  have  a  sympathetic 
ear  from  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  now  yield  to  Uie  geniieman  from 
Michigan. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  knows  that 
amendments  can  still  be  offered  at  any 
time  or  place  to  the  bill  right  now. 

Mr.  MAHON.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  So  I  think  It 
would  be  appropriate.  In  the  light  of  the 
gentleman's  statement,  if  someone  on  the 
Democratic  side  would  offer  an  amend- 
ment— Just  one,  Just  one — ^to  take  the 
budget  back  to  the  level  that  the  Presi- 
dent recommended.  This  would  be  an 
Indication  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of 
those  who  say  that  the  President  should 
be  supported.  The  bill  is  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point  right  now,  and 
there  are  four  or  five  areas  in  this  bill 
where  the  committee  has  gone  above  the 
President's  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest — I  urge — 
that  a  Democrat,  Just  one,  offer  an 
amendment  to  support  the  President's 
budget  In  these  Instances.  The  Repub- 
licans have  offered  amendments  to  sup- 
port the  President's  budget  in  certain 
Items,  to  help  him  hold  the  line  he  drew 
in  these  instances.  I  would  like  to  see 
some  Democrats,  just  one  Democrat,  do 
this. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
speaking  as  a  political  partisan.  This 
matter  Is  of  a  nonpartisan  nature.  It  is 
our  country,  be  we  Democrats  or  Repub- 
licans. We  are  moving  toward  more  in- 
flation. Inflation  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons or  parties — it  cheapens  everybody's 
dollars.  We  are  moving  toward  larger 
defense  expenditures.  We  are  moving 
toward  a  tax  Increase.  I  think  it  well  to 
say  so  as  we  consider  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  forth- 
right statement  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Already  the  President  Is  point- 
ing his  finger  at  the  Congress  and  trjring 
to  lay  the  blame  at  our  doorstep.  Of 
course,  he  has  some  reason,  perhaps,  to 
do  so. 

Also  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  he  has  the 
right  of  veto.  I  hope  he  abides  by  his 
own  requests  and  vetoes  some  of  these 
bills,  if  he  feels  strongly  about  it,  rather 
than  pointing  his  finger  at  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
President  will  be  in  much  the  same  posi- 
tion as  we  are  on  this  bill.  This  bill  cov- 
ers $10  billion  plus,  most  of  which  he 
agrees  with  and  we  agree  with.  There  Is 
a  matter  of  Judgment  involved. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  bill,  al- 
though I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  it.  I 
think  the  President  will  be  compelled,  as 
a  practical  matter,  to  approve  it  when  it 
ccones  to  him,  though,  like  some  of  us, 


he  carmot  agree  with  all  the  provisions 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

I  will  not  take  the  full  5  minutes,  but 
I  take  this  time  to  make  a  few  comments. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  said  that  it  was  naive 
to  believe  that  the  Congress  would  not 
increase  certain  pKjrtions  of  the  budget 
submitted  by  the  President.  He  was  re- 
ferring, I  am  sure,  to  the  impacted  school 
aid  portion  of  the  program  and  several 
other  Items  in  this  appropriation  bill. 

If  it  was  naive  for  us — and  I  speak  col- 
lectively— to  think  that  we  could  hold 
the  line,  I  suggest  that  It  was  Just  as 
naive  for  the  President  to  submit  the 
budget  In  this  way  with  these  reductions. 
It  was  just  as  naive  for  the  White  House 
to  propose  a  phoney  or  totally  unrealis- 
tic budget  cut  of  this  kind.  The  Presi- 
dent knows  the  legislative  situation,  and 
when  he  sends  It  up  here  under  those  clr- 
ctmistances,  to  say  the  least,  he  Is  naive. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimaed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  14745)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BOW.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bow  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  with  in- 
structions to  that  Committee  to  report  It 
back  forthwith  with  the  foUowlng  amend- 
ment: On  page  63,  Immediately  following 
line  e,  Insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1008.  Money  appropriated  In  thU 
Act  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in  the 
nscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  only  to  the 
extent  that  expenditure  thereof  shall  not  re- 
sult In  total  aggregate  net  expenditures  of 
all  Items  provided  for  herein  beyond  ninety- 
five  percent  of  the  total  aggregate  net  ei- 
pendltures  estimated  therefor  In  the  budget 
for  1967  (H.  Doc.  335)." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 
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Mr.  BOW.    Mr.   Speaker,  on  that  1 

demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  order  of 
the  House  of  May  3,  further  proceedings 
will  be  postponed  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  LAIRD.    Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  on 

the  motion  to  recommit,  or  on  passage? 

The  SPEAKER.    This  is  on  passage 

Mr.  LAIRD.    That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  As  I  under- 
stood it,  the  question  was  on  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  sincerity,  it  did  not 
appear  to  me  that  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit had  been  put  to  the  House. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  was  on  his 
feet  and  the  assumption  was,  from  that 
fact,  that  he  was  objecting  to  the  vote 
on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  al- 
ways try  to  protect  the  intent  of  a  Mem- 
ber. Without  objection,  the  question 
will  be  on  the  motion  to  recommit,  and 
under  the  order  of  May  3,  that  vote 
will  go  over  to  tomorrow. 

Mr.  FOGARTSr.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
for  tellers  on  the  motion  to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  Chair  has  already  announced 
that  under  the  order  of  May  3,  the  vote 
will  go  over  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Is  a  teller  vote  a 
record  vote? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  al- 
ready passed  upon  the  demand  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  who  objected  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
was  not  present  and  made  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  was  not  present  on 
the  motion  to  recomimit.  The  Chair  has 
already  passed  on  that  and  stated  that 
under  the  order  of  May  3,  the  vote  is 
postponed  for  further  consideration  until 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  POGARTir.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry,  then. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  withdraw  his  point  of  order 
of  no  quorum? 

Mr.  BOW.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  at 
this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Then,  the  vote  on 
the  motion  to  recommit  will  go  over  until 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  expect  the  same  consideration  on 
"Us  side  as  was  given  to  the  gentleman 
m)m  Ohio  when  it  was  too  late  on  his 
motion  to  recommit.  I  have  been  stand- 
mg  on  my  feet  trying  to  get  recognized 
lor  a  teller  vote.  I  would  expect  the 
»me  consideration  be  given  to  me  as 
was  given  to  the  opposition.  I  was  try- 
tog  to  demand  tellers  all  the  time  and  I 
»a5  not  recogmzed.  All  I  ask  for  is  the 
^e  consideration  as  was  given  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio 

th??v,^^J^^^^^-    The  Chair  Will  state 
«»t  the  Chair  has  made  its  ruling  that 
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under  the  order  of  May  3  further  pro- 
ceedings will  go  over  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit and  on  the  final  passage  of  the 
bill  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  never  realized  a 
teller  vote  was  a  record  vote. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  point  of  order 
that  no  quorum  was  present  had  been 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  that  that  point  of  order 
takes  precedence. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  was  trying  to  get 
recognized  before  the  point  of  order  of 
no  quorum  was  made  and  before  the  de- 
cision of  the  Chair  was  made  in  favor 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  against 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 

The  SPEAKER.  The  point  of  order 
of  no  quorum,  the  Chair  will  state,  takes 
precedence  over  the  demand  for  tellers 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  made 
the  point  of  order  of  no  quorum. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  The  only  point  I 
make  is  I  think  the  Chair  ruled  in  favor 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  against 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island.  That 
is  the  way  it  seems  to  me.  If  the  Chair 
Insists  on  it,  there  is  not  anything  I  can 
do  about  It.  I  just  want  my  views  known 
and  expressed.  That  is  the  way  I  feel 
about  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  motion  to  re- 
commit is  the  right  of  the  minority,  and 
if  the  member  of  the  minority  seeks 
recognition  and  is  qualified,  then  he  is 
recognized.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
pursued  his  rights  in  demanding  a  caU 
by  the  yeas  and  nays.  An  insufficient 
number  rose.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
then  made  a  point  of  order  that  a  quo- 
rum was  not  present  and  objected  to  the 
vote  on  that  ground.  The  Chair  has 
already  made  its  ruling  that  under  the 
order  of  May  3,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  are  postponed  until  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     How  am  I  to  know 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present' 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  counted. 
The  Chair  is  aware  of  the  number 

Mr.  POGARTY.  I  assumed  that  the 
Chair  counted  the  necessary  number  for 
a  rollcall  vote  and  found  an  insufficient 
number  arose  for  that  purpose  but  not 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  quorum. 
That  was  my  understanding  of  the 
Chair  at  that  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  re- 
peat for  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  FMr.  Focarty]  that 
in  accordance  with  the  order  of  May  3, 
further  consideration  at  this  stage  of 
the  bill  is  postponed  until  tomorrow  on 
a  motion  to  recommit.  That  is  the  status 
of  the  matter  and  there  is  nothing  left 
which  the  Chair  can  say. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stlU 
feel  that  the  Chair  has  not  extended  to 
this  side  the  same  consideration  which 
was  extended  to  the  other  side. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Regular  order,  Mr 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  regular  order  is 
that  the  Chair  has  recognized  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island,  and  if  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  desires  to 
proceed,  the  Chair  Is  very  patient. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  stated  my  views  and  I  would  like 
the  Chair  to  know  how  I  feel.   That  is  all. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  respects 
the  views  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island,  but  the  Chair  has  already  made 
a  ruling. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  POGARTY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  hi  which  to  ex- 
tend  their  remarks   on   the   bill,   H.R. 
14745,  and  to  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 
There  was  no  objection. 


ADDRESSES  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY  AND  SECRETARY 
JOHN  W.  GARDNER 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
weekend  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
visited  Georgia's  new  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  as  guests  of  the  nearly 
500.000  citizens  who\eside  in  that  dis- 
trict in  the  eastern  pari,  of  Metropolitan 
Atlanta. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  accompany 
them.    They  were  warmly  received. 

We  flew  from  Washington  to  Atlanta 
in  75  minutes  in  a  Georgia-built  Air 
Force  Lockheed  Jetstar. 

This  aircraft  and  the  visit  were  signifl- 
cant. 

Georgians  at  Lockheed  Marietta  are 
designing,  building,  and  flying  the  great- 
est cargo  planes  in  the  world.  Our  peo- 
ple are  able  to  do  this  because  Georgians 
have  been  deeply  committed  to  the  im- 
provement of  educational  opportunities 
for  all  our  people.  The  Jetstar  is  an 
ornament  of  their  abilities. 

The  invitation  extended  by  our  citi- 
zens to  these  two  great  national  leaders 
shows  our  determination  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  our  U.S.  citizenship 
and  our  desire  to  understand  and  sup- 
port our  Nation's  responsibilities  in  the 
world. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  made  a 
notable  speech  to  more  than  700  public 
schoolteachers  attending  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  De  Kalb  Education  Asso- 
ciation. Secretary  John  W.  Gardner 
addressed  a  citizen's  meeting  arranged 
by  our  Fourth  District  Citizens  Panels  for 
Progress,  our  grassroots  activity,  which 
we  have  designed  to  provide  a  modem 
counterpart  to  the  old  town  meeting. 

Because  of  the  high  quality  of  both  of 
these  speeches  I  place  both  in  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

Remarks  or  Vic«  Peesidknt  Hubkbt  H.  Hum- 
PHHET  AT  De  Kalb  County  Edccation  Asso- 
ciation, Atlanta,  Ga.,  Apan.  29,  1966 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  with  people  who 
look  ahead. 

You  are  engaged  in  commemorating  the 
past — and  commemorating  It  magnificently — 
at  Stone  Mountain. 
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But  your  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  future — 
literally,  on  the  stars.  For.  under  title  m 
of  the  1965  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  you  have  asked  for  aud 
received  a  grant  to  assist  In  construction  of 
a  planetarium  and  observatory. 

This  Is  precisely  the  kind  of  Innovation 
which  that  act — a  landmark  In  the  history  of 
American  education — was  designed  to  en- 
courage. 

This  legislation  was  not  intended  as  an 
effort  by  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
over  and  direct  the  Nation's  schools.  In- 
stead, It  was  designed  to  give  Impetus  to 
creative  local  experiments  In  education. 

That  is  what  I  have  been  telling  education 
audiences  all  over  the  country.  But  I  wont 
dwell  on  that  theme  here.  I  would  be 
preaching  to  the  converted.  For  I  know 
that  you  have  been  and  are  providing  edu- 
cation of  excellence  and  of  Imagination. 

Today,  instead.  I  shall  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  even  newer  and  wider  horizons. 

Yesterday,  we  thought  of  the  classroom 
as  confined  by  four  walls.  Today,  those  walls 
have  been  opened  up  to  the  community  as 
a  whole.  Tomorrows  challenge  Is  to  open 
them  up  to  the  wide  world. 

This  Is  what  President  Johnson — who  be- 
gan his  career  as  a  teacher — sought  to  do 
a  few  weeks  ago  with  his  historic  message 
to  Congress  on  International  education. 

He  said  then  "Education  lies  at  the  heart 
of  every  nation's  hopes  and  purposes.  It 
must  be  at  the  heart  of  our  International 
relations  " 

Of  course,  you  knew  this  all  along.     But 

now  It  has  been  stated  for  the  first  time,  by 

an   American   President,   as   national   policy. 

The  proposed  International  Education  Act 

of   1966  embodies  that  commitment. 

■We  have  kn-iwn  for  a  long  time  that  the 
best  investment  we  can  make  in  America  Is 
In  the  education  of  our  children.  And  we 
have  come  to  realize  that  the  same  thing  Is 
true  In  the  develpnlng  countries — countries 
seeking  to  raise  themsrtves  to  nationhood 
a«:alnst  far  greatfer  obstacles  than  we  in 
America  ever  facecf. 

Let  me  take  as  an  Illustration,  because  It 
Is  tlmplv  topical  and  even  controversial,  the 
beleaRTjered  nation  of  South  Vietnam. 

1.1  the  years  we  have  been  working  with 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  we  have  found 
that  their  Talth  in  education  is  as  high  as 
our  own. 

They  will  sacrifice  anything  else  to  Insure 
a  (jood  education  for  their  children.  In 
manv  viHaePs  they  have  not  waited  for  gov- 
or-mip- r  help  !n  building  schools.  They  have 
buiit  them  with  their  own  hands. 

Since  1954 — that  is.  since  South  Vietnam 
attained  Its  Independence — the  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  elementary  schools  has 
nearly  tripled  The  number  of  classrooms 
and  the  number  of  teachers  have  Increased  at 
almost  the  same  rate. 

The  growth  In  secondary  education  has 
b«>en  even  more  dramatic.  There  are  nearly 
seven  times  as  many  secondary  students  as 
in  1954  nnd  nearly  six  times  as  many  teach- 
ers. 

There  were  no  teachers  colleges  In  South 
Vietnam  12  years  ago.  Now  there  are  5 
with  an  enrollment  of  almost  2,500  future 
teachers. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  hardly  any  textbooks 
were  used  in  the  elementary  schools.  And 
those  that  existed  were  crudely  done  and  un- 
attractive. The  teaching  was  mostly  by  rote. 
Now  14  million  elementary  school  text- 
books are  bei.ig  prlnteo  in  South  Vietnam 
and  three  neighboring  Asian  countries,  and 
almost  7  million  have  already  been  distrib- 
uted 

The  actual  writing  of  the  textbooks  has 
been  done  by  teams  of  two  or  three  Viet- 
namese author-educators,  plus  an  artist  who 
la  generally  a  graduate  of  the  higher  school  of 
fine  arts. 


The  books  deal  with  both  urban  and  rrnral 
scenes,  and  the  people  portrayed  are  neither 
very  rich  nor  very  poor.  The  series  of  text- 
books on  health  begins  with  simple  down- 
to-earth  lessons  on  personal  hygiene. 

The  series  on  civics  begins  by  teaching  con- 
sideration for  others  In  everyday  life,  before 
going  on  to  local  and  national  affairs. 

The  series  on  history,  while  faithful  to  the 
facts.  Is  designed  to  show  that,  In  Vietnam's 
many  centuries  of  history,  there  Is  good  cause 
for  national  pride. 

These  textbooks  are  a  source  of  great  satis- 
faction to  the  children.  They  can  take  them 
home  with  them-'-and.  In  many  cases,  they 
are  the  first  books  their  families  have  ever 
seen. 

Because  most  of  Vietnam's  present  elemen- 
tary teachers  have  had  no  experience  In 
teaching  from  textbooks,  special  workshops 
and  seminars  have  been  arranged  so  that  they 
can  learn  how  to  use  them  moet  effectively. 
In  addition  to  the  textbooks,  there  are 
plans  to  provide  a  total  of  10,000  teaching 
kits — Including  maps,  manuals,  charts,  felt- 
boards,  and  mimeograph  duplicators — to  ele- 
mentary schools  throughout  the  country. 

Each  of  the  43  provinces  will  also  be  pro- 
vided with  motion  picture  projectors,  tape 
recorders,  record  players,  generators,  and 
transformers. 

The  Initiation  of  television  in  Vietnam — 
the  first  telecast  took  place  on  February  7 — 
offers  further  opportunities  for  education. 

The  plan  is  to  have  a  television  receiver  In 
every  classroom.  In  every  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  In  Vietnam.  They  will  be  used 
for  the  teaching  of  the  ABC's,  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  the  English  language. 

These  are  Impressive  figures,  but  they  are 
only  figures.  I  wish  I  could  have  taken  you 
with  me  to  the  typical  schools  I  saw  in  South 
Vietnam. 

They  were  not  Impressive.  Some  had  one 
room,  with  brick  walls,  plastered,  and  white- 
washed. Some  had  several  rooms  In  a  row, 
built  year  by  year. 

Each  school  had  a  well  nearby  for  water — 
a  covered  well,  setting  an  example  for  the 
villagers. 
Each  had  sanitary  facilities. 
The  children  were  as  bright-eyed  and  lively 
as  any  you  will  see  anywhere — and  no  matter 
where  they  came  from,  they  were  clean  and 
neatly  dressed. 

The  schools  were  coeducational,  with  boys 
sitting  on  one  side  of  the  aisle,  and  girls  on 
the  other. 

There  were  parents'  associations  too,  much 
like  oiu-  own  PTA's — except  that  they  hadn't 
gotten  around  to  concerning  themselves  with 
teaching  and  school  administration. 

Instead,  they  were  digging  wells,  applying 
whitewash,  and  repairing  damage. 

To  see  these  schools.  I  felt,  was  to  see  the 
future  of  Vietnam. 

The  Communists  seem  to  fear  that  this 
may  be  so.  They  have  made  the  schools 
a  prime  target.  In  one  province  alone  70 
classrooms  were  built  In  a  year — but  66  were 
dynamited  In  the  same  period  by  the  Vlet- 
cong. 

But  let  me  put  this  In  proper  perspective. 
South  Vietnam  la  Just  one  developing  coun- 
try out  of  many. 

Everywhere,  people  are  no  longer  content 
to  put  up  with  lives  of  poverty,  disease. 
Ignorance,  hunger  and  despair. 

Everywhere  they  seek  a  better  life,  a  higher 
standard  of  hiunan  dignity — for  themselves, 
and.  above  all.  for  their  children.  For,  Jtist 
as  In  America,  their  highest  hopes  center 
around  their  children  and  the  schools  they 
attend. 

We  have  a  vital  Interest  In  this  restless  two- 
thirds  of  the  world — If  only  becatise  its 
unrest  carriee  with  it  a  threat  to  the  peace. 
But  we  have  an  even  more  vital,  positive 
Interest.  Our  interest  In  the  survival  and 
growth  m  the  world  of  the  kind  of  freedom 
we  ourselves  value  so  highly.    For.  as  Thomas 
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Jefferson  so  often  said,  man  cannot  be  both 
Ignorant  and  free. 

And,  as  he  also  said,  In  words  that  are  u 
pertinent  now  as  they  were  nearly  two  cen- 
turies ago,  our  task  must  be  to  "educate  and 
inform  the  whole  mass  of  the  people"  •  •  • 
to  "enable  them  to  see  that  It  Is  to  their 
interest  to  preserve  peace  and  order  •  •  • 
they  are  the  only  sure  reliance  for  the  pre- 
servation of  liberty." 

That  Is  why  we  are  putting  aid  to  educa- 
tion front  and  center  In  our  Internatlonsj 
policy,  as  we  are  In  our  policy  at  home. 

Finally,  let  me  make  the  point  that  we 
regard  International  education  as  a  two-way 
street.  'We  are  as  eager  to  learn  as  we  an 
willing  to  teach. 

Among  the  proposals  to  this  purpose,  the 
moet  novel  and  Imaginative  Is  the  establish- 
riftent  of  an  Exchange  Peace  Corps,  a  kind  of 
"Volunteers  to  America."  It  will  bring  men 
and  women  here  from  abroad,  many  to  work 
In  our  schools  to  give  Americans  a  deeper 
understanding  of  other  languages  and  cul- 
tures. 

I  have  been  a  teacher  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other all  my  adult  life,  and  not  only  In  the 
university  classroom  where  I  began. 

To  be  at  all  effective  In  American  public 
life,  one  has  to  be  able  to  arouse  public  opin- 
ion to  the  support  of  policies  that  need  pub- 
lic support.  In  the  broadest  sense,  a  politi- 
cian must  be  an  educator  as  well. 

Already,  the  teacher  is  as  Important  In  our 
International  relations  as  the  diplomat  or 
the  soldier.  Tomorrow  may  he  be  even  more 
important. 

I  hope  that,  as  history  Is  written,  our  Na- 
tion may  be  known  not  as  a  global  gendarme, 
but  as  a  source  of  light  and  learning— the 
modern-day  equivalent  of  the  ancient  Athens 
of  which  Pericles  proudly  said:  "We  Athe- 
nians throw  open  our  city  to  the  world,  and 
never  by  alien  acts  exclude  foreigners  from 
any  opportunity  of  learning." 

This,  then,  Is  the  challenge  before  us:  Not 
only  to  educate  the  children  of  America  but 
also  to  help  bring  education  to  every  dark- 
ened comer  where  men  still  bend  under  the 
weight  of  Ignorance.  For  It  Is  true  that  free- 
dom cannot  live  together  ■with  Ignorance. 
Between  the  two,  the  choice  Is  clear. 

The  Role  or  the  CmzEN  in  Today's  Socutt 
(By  John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  delivered  at  the 
Glenn  Memorial  Church  Auditorium,  Em- 
ory University  campus.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  April 
30,  1966) 

Speech  titles  have  to  be  selected  early,  be- 
cause programs  have  to  go  to  the  printers. 
But  any  speech  of  mine  continues  to  change 
and  develop  right  up  to  the  time  It  Is  given. 

So  I  often  find  that  I  have  drifted  away 
from  the  title,  or  the  title  has  drifted  away 
from  me.  But  on  this  occasion,  I  do  not 
think  I  have  drifted  too  far.  I  am  going  to 
talk  about  the  citizen — meaning  you — and  I 
am  going  to  talk  about  some  of  the  Federal 
programs  I  am  concerned  with.  And  then, 
I  will  have  a  few  comments  on  how  the  two 
are  related. 

As  many  of  you  know,  my  concern  for  yean 
has  been  with  the  Individual,  with  how  so- 
ciety can  best  serve  the  Individual,  and  how 
we,  the  citizens  can  create  such  a  society. 

Until  recently,  I  pursued  this  concern  In 
the  relative  tranquillity  of  a  philanthropic 
organization.  Like  most  of  you.  I  was  a  pri- 
vate citizen.  Then  the  President  asked  me 
to  come  to  Washington.  That  was  8  month* 
ago.  and  I  must  say  that  it  has  been  an  excit- 
ing time. 

We  are  living  In  one  of  the  most  creative 
moments  of  history,  a  moment  when  the  pa** 
is  slipping  away  and  the  future  Is  being 
shaped.  It  Is  also  a  difficult  and  painful 
moment.     Creative  times  usually  are. 

I  am  always  surprised  to  discover  ho* 
many  intelligent  citizens  are  untouched  by 
the  excitement  of  the  world  that  I  see  and 


jmow,  and  how  tnany  are  not  moved  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  events  of  their  time. 

Some  of  these  people  are  overwhelmed  by 
the  size  and  scope  of  our  problems  today. 
It  Is  a  natural  feeling.  It  does  often  seem 
that  we  are  producing  more  history  than  we 
can  consume.  But  most  generations  of  man 
since  the  beginning  have  been  faced  with 
overwhelming  problems.  What  distinguishes 
us  from  earlier  generations  Is  that  we  are  far 
more  aware  of  our  problems,  and  far  less 
fatalistic  about  them. 

Another  source  of  discouragement  today  is 
the  view  that  there  is  little  the  individual 
citizen  can  do.  Even  though  he  may  be- 
lieve that  the  problems  are  solvable,  he  is 
likely  to  doubt  that  he  as  an  Individual  can 
be  of  help.  Again,  It  is  a  natural  feeling, 
but  I  think  anyone  who  Is  guided  by  It  is  too 
easily  discouraged. 

It  Is  true  that  as  our  society  grows  larger 
and  more  complex,  citizen  participation  is 
not  the  simple  thing  It  once  was.  But  the 
surprising  and  cheering  thing  is  that  the 
tradition  of  citizen  action  Is  not  only  surviv- 
ing, It  is  growing  stronger.  And  It  is  more 
needed  ti^an  ever. 

Some  pebple  have  assumed  that  the  growth 
of  the  Federal  Establishment  has  diminished 
the  responsibility  of  the  Individual,  the  com- 
munity, and  the  State.  That  is  certainly 
not  true  of  the  programs  administered  by  my 
Department. 
Let  me  tell  you  why. 

Our  programs  deal  with  people,  with  a 
wide  range  of  hiunan  needs.  They  are  car- 
ried out  not  only  by  our  bureaus  In  Wash- 
ington, but  In  conjunction  with  many  other 
Institutions:  the  States  and  local  commu- 
nities, hospitals  and  school  boards,  universi- 
ties and  volimtary  organizations.  The 
quality  of  most  of  our  work  ultimately  de- 
pends on  the  performance  of  these  non- 
Pederal  Institutions  and  agencies.  We  pro- 
vide resources.  It's  their  responsibility  to 
use  them.    The  payoff  Is  at  the  local  level. 

The  Federal  Government  can't  bring  about 
that  final  result  In  Washington.  Federal 
laws,  dollars,  and  programs  don't  teach  chil- 
dren nor  heal  the  sick.  Teachers  teach  chil- 
dren and  doctors  heal  the  sick — Individual 
teachers  and  doctors  In  the  schools  and 
clinics  of  Atlanta  and  Seattle  and  PhoenU. 
This  means  that  to  get  full  benefit  from 
Federal  programs,  vitality  at  the  local  level 
Is  essential.  In  short,  you  are  as  responsible 
for  most  of  the  Federal  programs  as  we  are. 
President  Johnson  has  a  name  for  this 
deepening  Involvement  of  citizens  and  in- 
stitutions In  the  work  of  government.  He 
calls  it  "creaUve  Federalism,"  meaning  a 
creative  partnership  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  State,  local  amd  nongov- 
ernmental Institutions  and  agencies. 
But   it  won't    work   unless   there    Is   real 

vitality  at  the  local  end  of  the  partnership 

and  that's  where  you  come  in.  You're  the 
only  ones  who  can  keep  State  and  local 
.agencies  and  Institutions  vital. 

Now,  I  know  It  U  traditional  for  Federal 
officials  traveling  around  the  country  to  talk 
about  the  achievements  of  government  (es- 
peclaUy  in  even-numbered  years) .  I  respect 
this  tradition,  and  I  can  teU  you  that  our 
achievements  have  been  substantial. 

But  to  talk  only  of  achievements  would 
give  you  a  very  Inaccurate  picture  of  my 
world.  When  I  get  up  In  the  morning,  I 
don't  think  about  our  achievements,  I  think 
about  our  problems. 

And,  after  all.  they  are  not  exclusively 
Washington's  problems  although  we  are 
working  hard  to  find  answers  to  them.  They 
are  Atlanta's  problems.  They  are  the  prob- 
lems  of  our  time. 

Let's  begin  with  health.  I  spent  most  of 
tws  morning  at  the  Communicable  Disease 
u^ter  here,  which,  as  you  may  know.  Is  an 
arm  of  my  Department.  It's  an  extraor- 
d^ry  operation,  reflecting  some  of  the 
•pectacular  advances  In  the  health  sciences. 


The  American  people,  through  their  Fed- 
eral Government,  support  a  gigantic  health 
effort.  Your  taxes  pay  for  about  two-thirds 
of  all  the  medical  research  being  done  In  this 
country  today.  But  research  Is  only  the 
first  step  toward  better  health.  A  step  that 
sometimes  seems  considerably  more  difficult 
Is  how  to  make  available  to  all  Americans 
the  gains  already  achieved. 

Much  of  the  recent  health  legislation  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  Is  an  effoit  to  do  this, 
to  bring  the  best  of  modern  medical  care 
to  the  aged,  to  the  poor,  to  children,  to 
those  who  live  far  from  the  leading  medical 
centers. 

In  order  to  accomplish  that  we  have  some 
difficult  problems  to  solve,  and  by  we  I  mean 
everyone  In  and  out  of  government  who  is 
concerned  with  the  health  fields. 

There  are  already  grave  shortages  of  health 
manpower  of  all  sorts — doctors,  nurses,  tech- 
nicians, and  so  on.  How  do  we  recruit  them, 
how  do  we  educate  them  for  careers  In  a  field 
that  Is  changing  so  fast?  How  do  we  sort  out 
professional  and  subprofesslonal  tasks  so 
that  physicians  arent  doing  Jobs  that  regis- 
tered niu-ses  could  be  doing,  and  so  that 
neither  Is  doing  tasks  that  subprofesslonal 
aids  should  be  doing? 

How  can  we  Insure  that  the  smalltown 
doctor  has  access  to  the  expensive  equipment 
so  essential  to  modern  medicine?  Ho*  do 
we  make  it  possible  for  him  to  keep  up  with 
the  llfesa'vlng  advances  In   medicine? 

There  Is  extensive  duplication  of  health 
services  In  most  of  our  metropolitan  areas. 
People  don't  know  where  to  go  for  what,  and 
often  those  who  need  help  most  don't  even 
know  It  Is  avaUable.  How  can  we  better 
organize  and  communicate  these  services? 

Thanks  to  the  extraordinary  scope  of 
recent  legislation,  we  are  now  able  to  tackle 
these  problems  with  new  vigor  and  Imagina- 
tion. And  again  It  Is  not  a  matter  of  the 
Federal  Government  acting  alone.  The 
legislation  puts  us  In  partnership  with  State 
and  local  agencies,  hospitals  and  universities, 
voluntary  and  professional  associations.  In- 
dependent laboratories  and  clinics. 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  the  war  on  poverty. 
If  you  don't  bother  to  understand  It.  the  war 
on  poverty  can  appear  to  be  demagoguery,  or 
routine  do-goodlsm.  or  Just  a  tired  phrase. 
But  If  you  see  how  our  approach  to  poverty 
has  evolved  histortcaUy,  and  understand 
how  complex  the  problem  continues  to  be, 
you  will  comprehend  how  courageous  and 
inventive  some  of  the  cvurent  efforts  really 
are. 

Poverty  has  always  been  with  us.  but  It 
Is  only  in  recent  years  In  the  highly  de- 
veloped countries  that  there  has  been  suf- 
ficient productive  capacity  to  make  the 
elimination  of  poverty  a  realistic  hope. 

As  we  In  this  cotmtry  have  worked  on  it. 
In  my  own  lifetime,  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem has  changed  continuously.  What  we 
have  accomplished  In  the  pyast  30  years  In 
gaining  control  of  our  economic  system  Is 
Immensely  Impressive. 

But  we  still  have  deeply  embedded  pockets 
of  poverty  in  a  generally  affluent  society. 
These  pockets — and  they  contain  35  mUllon 
Americans — wont  dissolve  with  the  waving 
of  an  economic  wand. 

We  now  recognize  that  poverty  is  deeply 
rooted — In  the  early  deprivation  of  the  child. 
in  his  parent's  lack  of  education,  in  their 
feelings  of  resignation  and  apathy  and  de- 
feat. In  the  slimi  environments  that  confirm 
such  attitudes,  and  In  the  urban  disorgani- 
zation that  permits — and  promotes — a  high 
rate  of  social  casualties. 

How  do  you  get  at  these  things?  We  are 
working  at  them  today  from  aU  sides  and 
at  every  level  of  government.  You  all  know 
about  Operation  Headstart.  about  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  about  various 
occupational  retraining  and  Job  placement 
programs.  My  own  Department  Is  deeply 
involved  In  many  of  these  efforts,  as  it  Is, 


of  course,  in  vocaUonal  rehabUltatlon  of  the 
disabled,  In  Improving  slum  schools  and  in 
strengthening  family  life. 

The  fact  that  some  of  these  efforts  give 
rise  to  controversy  is  inevitable.  It's  In- 
eviuble.  too.  that  we  shall  experience  some 
failures.  Everyone  wants  the  Government 
to  be  bold  and  Imaginative  and  Infallible — 
all  at  the  same  time.  It  wlU  never  happen. 
But  our  approach  to  the  problem  today  Is 
more  broadly  based,  more  Inventive,  and 
more  honest  than  anything  yet  tried. 

Now.  let's  turn  to  education.  In  the  last 
3  years  19  major  pieces  of  legislation  have 
been  passed.  When  President  Johnson 
came  to  office,  we  were  spending  less  than 
•4.75  billion  on  education.  This  year  we 
will  spend  $10.2  bUUon.  A  few  years'ago  the 
Office  of  Education  was  a  relatively  Insig- 
nificant agency;  In  the  last  6  years  Its  budget 
has  Increased  54S  percent. 

But  as  m  the  earlier  examples  I  have  given 
you.  I  want  to  take  you  behind  the  multl- 
bllllon  dollar  figtires  to  some  of  the  human 
Issues  we  are  tackling  and  I  want  to  Ulk 
about  problems  rather  than  achievements. 

How  can  we  improve  the  distressingly  bad 
education  offered  in  most  low-income  areas? 
How  can  we  overcome  the  Initial  educational 
handicaps  of  the  deeply  deprived  youngster? 
What  can  we  do  to  upgrade  the  teaching  pro- 
fession and  teacher  education?  How  can  we 
better  prepare  yoimg  people  for  employ- 
ment? How  can  we  prepare  them  for  life- 
long learning?  How  can  we  best  assist  the 
coUeges  and  universities  in  this  period  of 
rapid  expansion? 

Thanks  to  the  great  legislation  of  recent 
years,  we  are  able  to  make  a  frontal  assault 
on  these  problems.  And  as  In  all  of  our 
other  programs,  it  Is  a  partnership  effort,  in 
which  we  coUaborate  with  all  of  the  States 
with  the  school  districts,  with  the  tiniversl- 
ties,  and  with  professional  associations. 

I  doubt  that  there  has  ever  been  a  time 
In  oiu-  history  when  the  effort  to  improve 
education  has  been  so  widely  shared.  Not 
only  teachers  and  administrators  but  school 
board  members,  parents,  and  local  officials 
all  over  the  country  have  been  drawn  into 
the  difficult  and  exciting  business  of  rede- 
signing the  educational  system. 

It  Isn't  a  comfortable  process  for  any  of 
them.  It  isn't  supposed  to  be.  But  out  of 
It  Is  going  to  come  a  better  educational  sys- 
tem and  a  better  Nation. 

A  corollary  problem  we're  working  on  Is 
racial  equality.  As  you  know,  thU  Is  not 
exclusively  a  southern  Issue.  It  Is  a  national 
Issue,  as  acute  In  Buffalo  as  It  U  In  Blrmlng. 
ham,  In  Loe  Angeles  as  It  is  in  Nashville. 

The  problem  of  Justice  for  the  Negro  has 
gnawed  on  the  national  conscience  ever  since 
this  Nation  was  foimded.  It  Is  In  an  Im- 
portant sense,  the  American  problem. 

We  are  now  conunitted,  as  a  nation,  to 
solve  that  problem.  Perhaps  we  were  always 
so  committed.  Freedom,  JusUce.  and  equality 
are  not  mere  abstracUons.  They  are  the 
foundations  of  this  society.  What  we  build 
upon  them  can  only  be  precarious  If  they 
art  not  firm  and  sure.  In  acUng  to  bring 
Negroes  Into  the  fiUl  stream  of  American 
life,  we  are  doing  what  must  be  done  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  the  fotmdaUons  of 
our  society. 

This  means  moving  steadily,  progressively 
toward  a  single  school  system.  It  means 
the  removal  of  racial  barriers  in  hospitals, 
nursing  homes,  welfare  agencies,  and  so  on! 
It  means  serious  and  Insistent  efforts  to 
make  Inroads  on  northern  de  facto  segrega- 
tion. 

As  In  all  or  the  earUer  issues  I've  talked 
about,  we  face  some  large,  tuisolved  problems. 

How  can  we  repair  the  deficiencies  of  edu- 
cation that  segregated  schooling  has  left  us? 
How  can  we  teach  tolerance  and  mutual  re- 
spect to  both  Negro  and  white?  How  can 
we  heal  the  wounds  of  all  these  years  of 
strife  and  bitterness? 
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Re«;cleniial  patterns  In  all  ova  large  cities 
stUl  eii'orce  the  cie<i\age  of  races.  How  can 
we  alter  these  patterns?  How  can  we  build 
bridges  of  cominunlciitloiis  and  understand- 
ing between  the  Negro  ghettoes  of  the  cities 
and  their  predominantly  white  suburbs? 

I  know  d  lot  of  people  In  this  audience  ore 
working  on  the«e  Issues.  We  need  more. 
We  need  the  best  minds,  the  clearest  beads, 
the  warmest  hearts.  And  we  need  strong, 
ret>p>.>rislble  leadership,  for  people  will  not 
go  where  their  leaders  will  not  take  them. 

If  I  had  the  ume  I'd  like  to  talk  to  you 
about  a  great  m^iny  more  problems  that  we're 
at  work  tin — mental  Illness,  aging,  Juvenile 
delinquency,  problems  of  addiction,  air  pol- 
lution, home  and  highway  accidents,  mental 
retardation,  the  salety  of  new  dr.gs  and  so 
on, 

I  could  show  you  how  every  one  of  these 
affects  intimately  the  quality  of  life  In  our 
society  jind  more  immediately  tbe  quality 
of  life  lu  your  community. 

And  that  brings  me  to  a  final  word  con- 
cerni-ng  the  purpose  of  our  efforts — the  pur- 
pose of  all  our  trials  and  errors  and  seek- 
ing and  finding.  It  Is  to  enhance  the  Indi- 
vidual human  being.  That  is  easy  to  lose 
sight  of  because  we  talk,  as  we  must,  of  In- 
stitutions, or  processes,  of  dollars.  But  their 
only  legitimate  purpose  is  to  foster  the  con- 
ditions in  which  individual  lives  may  be  lived 
humanely 

It  Is  not  ea^y  to  live  the  good  life  In  an 
enormously  crowded  and  complicated  world. 
A  lot  of  rich  its  well  as  poor  people  find  it 
increasingly  hard  to  do  so  When  we  look 
outward,  we  see  complexity  where  we  yearn 
for  simplicity.  When  we  look  inward,  all  too 
often  we  see  fragmentation  when  we  long 
tor  wholeness. 

The  world  Is  complex  We  must  accept 
that  fact  and  learn  to  control  It,  so  that 
as  individual.s  we  may  be  whole  and  not 
fragmented.  We  pass  laws  and  design  Gov- 
ernment programs  to  try  to  deal  with  com- 
plexity, to  protect  individuals  from  the  buf- 
feting of  forces  they  cannot  control.  But 
we  should  never  forget  the  central  purpose 
of  laws  and  Oovernment  programs  In  a  free 
s<x;iety  That  is  to  make  the  world  manage- 
able, so  that  individuals  may  have  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  freedom,  freedom  to  grow 
and  develop  freedom  to  be  wh.it  they  have 
In  them  to  be   freedom  to  choose. 

No  society  can  properly  define  for  any  In- 
dividual the  purpose  and  meaning  of  his  life. 
Quite  the  reverse-  the  Great  Society  must 
create  the  conditions  In  which  the  Individual 
can  find  his  own  purpose  and  meaning  In 
life. 

We  may  fumble  frequently  In  trying  to 
build  that  kind  of  society,  but  our  efforts 
are  not  an  appropriate  target  for  elthw 
cynicism  or  despair. 

The  American  people,  and  that  means  you, 
have  tackled  some  extraordinarily  tough 
prob.em^  Tfvough  your  elected  representa- 
tives, you  ha^e  chosen  to  face  up  to  some 
of  the  realities  that  comfortable  people 
usually  prefer  to  forget — that  in  fact  many 
of  our  children  do  not  have  an  equal  chance, 
that  In  fact  many  of  our  older  people  can- 
not live  out  their  Uvea  in  dignity,  that  we 
are  polluting  our  streams  and  lakes  and  the 
air  we  breathe,  that  most  of  our  cities  can- 
not be  a  source  of  pride  to  a  rich  and  pow- 
erful people. 

Well.  I  like  the  fact  that  weve  tackled  the 
toughest  problems  we  could  find.  I  would 
never  have  interrupted  my  happy  and  pro- 
ductive life  as  a  private  cit.zen  had  it  not 
been  for  my  belief  that  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration and  the  89th  Congress  were  plunging 
into  the  most  complex  issues  in  our  national 
life. 

I  don't  underestimate  the  difficulty  of 
what  we're  undertaking.  We've  committed 
ourselves  to  a  rugged  agenda  But  it  Will 
be  a  sad  day  for  this  great  Nation  when  we 
get   so   placid   aind   comfortable   that   we  no 


longer  bite  <^  more  than  we  can  chew. 
That's  what  this  Nation  is  about. 

The  history  of  American  education  is  one 
long,  tiirbulent  record  of  a  nation  that 
wasn't  afraid  to  risk  failure  or  trouble  or 
conftision  In  pursuit  of  a  goal  that  at  first 
seemed  wildly  Unpractical:  to  give  every 
American  child  a  chance  to  develc^  to  the 
limit  of  his  ablUty.  It  Is  stlU  one  of  the 
most  radical  Ideas  In  human  history,  yet  It 
grew  out  of  the  American  soil  as  naturally 
as  wheat  or  com. 

In  short,  difficult  assignments  are  some- 
thing we've  never  avoided.  President  John- 
son said  recently  that  the  Great  Society  Is 
going  to  have  to  be  built  brick  by  brick  In 
the  heat  of  the  day  and  the  noise  of  the 
marketplace.  That  will  take  visionaries  who 
are  not  afraid  of  grinding  work.  It  will  take 
dedicated  people  who  understand  how  com- 
plex and  challenging  the  problems  really 
are. 

If  you  are  that  kind  of  person  you  can 
share  In  these  great  efforts.  And  when  you 
are  very  old  and  people  talk  about  the  turn- 
ing point  in  our  society  that  began  In  the 
1960'8,  you  can  say:  "I  not  only  remember 
It — I  was  part  o<.  It." 


MISSISSIPPI  PROFITS  PROM  WOOD- 
LAND CONSERVATION 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  my  colleagues  in  this  body  and  my 
fellow  countrymen  everywhere  to  know 
something  of  the  wisdom  and  steward- 
ship demonstrated  by  Mississippi  farm- 
ers and  other  landowners  in  the  con- 
servation of  soil,  water,  and  woodland 
resources. 

We  have  74  soil  conservation  districts 
in  Mississippi  and  they  Include  all  the 
farms  in  the  State.  Seventy-three  of 
the  districts  have  signed  modernized 
agreements  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  providing  help  in  the  devel- 
opment of  soil,  water,  woodland,  wildlife, 
and  other  resources  in  watershed  pro- 
tection and  management. 

The  updating  of  agreements  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  significant, 
coiisidering  that  72.000  district  coopera- 
tors  are  Involved. 

Significant,  too.  is  the  fact  that  40 
small  watershed  projects  have  been 
authorized  for  planning  assistance  and 
25  of  them  have  been  approved  for  con- 
struction and  operations. 

I  claim  for  Mississippi  something  extra 
in  conservation  work,  an  accomplish- 
ment a  little  beyond  that  which  can  be 
credited  to  every  State.  It  is  the 
achievement  in  Mississippi  of  woodland 
resource  conservation  and  the  insulting 
benefits. 

Over  the  past  30  years  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  and  the  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  have  contributed  to  the 
development  of  Mississippi's  woodland 
resources  by  helping  district  cooperators 
prepare  and  carry  out  plans  for  the  best 
use  and  treatment  of  their  land. 

The  peak  of  this  activity  came  in  1954- 
55  with  the  planting  of  100  million  seed- 
lings annusJly.   After  a  few  years  during 


which  there  was  a  letup,  woodland  con- 
servation work  w£is  revived  and  is  con- 
tinuing. 

The  wisdom  of  those  early  years  and 
plantings  became  apparent  between 
1962-64  when  47  new  wood-using  indus- 
tries were  established  and  38  similar  in- 
dustries were  expanded.  Together  they 
employ  nearly  7,000  people. 

In  1965  three  large  paper  mills,  three 
pine  plywood  and  several  other  small  in- 
dustries located  in  Mississippi  with  a 
capital  investment  of  over  $250  million. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Mississippi  For- 
estry Commission  that  production,  man- 
ufacturing, and  sales  of  wood  products 
contribute  approximately  $700  million 
to  the  State's  economy  each  year,  and 
wood-using  industries  are  employing  40,- 
000  workers. 

This  surge  of  industrial  development 
and  the  accompanying  stimulant  to  the 
economy  is  in  large  part  due  to  the  woit 
of  the  district  cooperators  aided  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Conservation  and  Stabilization 
Service. 

Through  the  medium  of  woodland  de- 
velopment and  conservation  Mississippi 
landowners  have  reduced  land  erosion 
and  simultaneously  tapped  a  new  reve- 
nue source. 

This  to  me  is  the  essence  of  conserva- 
tion and  I  proudly  offer  it  as  a  conserva- 
tion example  from  Mississippi  by  wiilch 
many  others  in  our  sister  States  might 
profit. 

ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  STEWART 
L.  UDALL  AT  WESTERN  GOV- 
ERNORS' CONFERENCE.  LAS  VE- 
GAS, NEV. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
imanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  include  therein  a 
portion  of  the  speech  made  by  the  Hon- 
orable Stewart  L.  Udall.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  at  the  western  Governors' 
conference,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  April  26, 
1966.  in  which  Secretary  Udall  discusses 
the  American  Indian  situation. 

He  has  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  poeple  the  sad  plight  of  the 
American  Indians  on  our  Indian  reserva- 
tions, a  matter  which  has  been  of  great 
concern  to  me  ever  since  I  became  a 
Member  of  the  Congress. 

I  recommend  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  read  the  fine  address  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  give  us  as  much  help  &s  possible 
In  the  programs  for  the  betterment  of  the 
American  Indians : 
Address     or    Sxcutabt    of    th«    lNT«ato« 

SntWA»T   L.   UDAIX  at  WkSTkEN   OOVXKHOtS' 

OoNnuircx,  Las  Vxoas,  Nkv.,  April  28, 19« 
I  have  choeen  to  dlscusa  two  subjects  to- 
day— Indian  development  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  of  the  West 
It   would  be   an   untoward   event   If  anT 
Secretary  of  the  Ijiterlor  appeared  befort  « 
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assembled  group  of  Western  Governors  and 
did  not  discuss  natural  resources.  It  Is,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  rare  occasion  when  any 
Secretary  does  discuss  the  future  of  our  In- 
dian people  with  a  gathering  of  Governors. 
However,  the  time  has  come  for  all  of  us  to 
face  up  to  the  failure  of  many  of  our  Indian 
programs,  and  I  propose  that  we  confront 
them  candidly  here  today. 

What  are  the  facts  about  America's  Indians 
In  the  year  1966?  It  is  not  a  pleasant  pic- 
ture: the  great  majority  of  Indians  Uve  in 
the  19  Western  States;  most  reservation  In- 
dians In  your  States  are  unemployed  or 
semlemployed;  America's  Indians  have  been 
accurately  described  as  most  Impoverished 
minority  In  America;  the  housing  of  our 
Indian  people  Is,  without  doubt,  the  least 
habitable  of  that  enjoyed  by  any  group  in 
our  country. 

These  facts  are  beyond  dispute.  To  put  it 
bluntly,  the  Indian  programs  and  policies  of 
the  past  have  fallen  far  short  of  success. 
This  Is  the  brutal  truth  and  the  time  has 
come  to  face  up  to  Its  Implications. 

President  Johnson's  work  for  eradication 
of  poverty  sweeps  over  all  reservations.  No 
one  thinks  we  can  do  It  with  one  stroke 
but  It  Is  a  target. 

There  has  been  much  soul  searching  on 
the  Indian  Issue  In  recent  days.  Two  weeks 
ago  I  spent  3  days  In  Santa  Pe  with  con- 
gressional leaders  and  top  officials  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  discussing  the  Indian  prob- 
lem. In  my  Judgment  we  are  at  a  tiurUng 
point  In  Indian  policy — and  the  States  have 
a  very  big  stake  In  the  decisions  which  must 
be  made  In  the  months  ahead. 

Some  of  you  may  say  to  yourselves  "Yes, 
Indian  policy  has  often  failed — and  It  Is  all 
the  Federal  Government's  fault."  This,  I 
submit.  Is  a  very  easy  generalization — as 
easy  as  the  effort  of  some  to  pin  all  the 
blame  on  the  Indian  Bureau. 

To  be  utterly  honest  about  It,  all  of  ua 
have  failed — and  I  fear  we  will  not  succeed 
until  we  reorient  the  whole  effort  and  en- 
list the  best  efforts  of  all  governments — and 
the  best  brains  of  private  Industry  as  well. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Indian  Bureau  might 
have  done  a  better  Job — but  it  has  been 
working  with  outdated  tools  and  outmoded 
institutions;  It  Is  true  that  the  performance 
of  the  Interior  Department  as  a  whole  has 
not  been  adequate;  It  Is  sdso  true  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  failed  to  marshal 
all  of  the  resources  avaUable  to  It  to  aid 
our  Indian  people;  and,  finally,  It  may  be 
likewise  true  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior himself — the  trustee  and  outmoded 
"white  father" — has  failed,  up  to  now  to 
provide  the  leadership  needed  to  lead  our 
Indian  people  out  of  poverty  and  Into  the 
mainstream  of  American  life. 

Having  performed  this  mea  ctilpa,  let  me 
quickly  add  my  conviction  that  the  Statee 
and  local  govemmenu  of  the  West  have  also 
failed  to  do  their  part  to  make  a  new  day 
and  a  new  hope  possible  for  their  Indian 
neighbors. 

What  are  the  facts  In  1968  about  the  at- 
titude of  State  and  local  governments  to- 
ward the  Indian  citizens  of  their  Statee? 

I  recognize  that  several  Statee  provide 
school  and  welfaxe  service  on  the  same  basis 
as  for  their  other  citizens — and  some  of 
you  may  consider  my  criticism  unfair.  But 
to  speak  In  general  terms,  it  has  been  my 
erperlence  that  many  States  firmly  resist  as- 
suming responsibilities  for  their  Indian  pop- 
ulations even  when  these  reeponslbllltlee 
rightfully  belong  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; such  Statee  consider  their  Indiana 
Federal  rather  than  State  citizens  and  regard 
Indian  advancement  as  a  98-percent  Federal 
problem. 

Pew  States  have  acted  to  encourage  the 
development  of  Indian  resources;  few  Statee 
f*7*  *'^"  recognized— much  less  done  any- 
«ihg  about— the  special  edycatlon  needs  of 


Indian  youngsters  (In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  Indian  chil- 
dren in  the  coimtry  are  enrolled  in  public 
schools);  few  States  have  really  encouraged 
Indians  to  participate  fully  in  their  political 
life;  and  many  have  been  indifferent  much  of 
the  time  toward  the  general  welfare  of  their 
Indian  citizens. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  all  of  the  Federal 
Government's  responslbUltles  toward  In- 
dians should  now  be  shifted  to  the  States. 
I  am  intimating  that  most  of  the  Western 
States  have  done  too  little  too  late  to  aid  the 
catJLse  of  Indian  development. 

Some  States,  worse,  have  missed  what  I 
believe  is  the  main  point — that  the  economy 
of  every  State  will  be  strengthened  as  the 
Indians  are  helped  to  develop  their  human 
and  natural  resources  to  the  maximum  degree 
possible. 

While  there  is  much  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  and  will  do,  I  know  very  well  bring- 
ing them  Into  the  mainstream  of  American 
life  will  depend  more  on  the  Indians  them- 
selves, the  assistance  and  encouragement 
given  by  their  neighbors  and  the  State  and 
local  governments  In  eliminating  discrim- 
ination and  equipping  them  for  modern 
American  life. 

In  our  Federal  system  almost  every  func- 
tion or  service  provided  by  Government  Is  a 
cooperative  one  involving  every  level  of  gov- 
ernment to  some  degree.  Whatever  may  be 
the  trends  in  other  areas.  Federal  responsi- 
bUity  will  decrease  and  State  increase  as  we 
succeed  in  moving  the  Indians  Into  the 
mainstream. 

Today  In  several  States  the  most  valuable 
tracts  of  land  for  city  development  are  owned 
by  Indians.  In  some  States  the  most  valu- 
able undeveloped  farm  lands,  the  best  stands 
of  timber,  and  finest  outdoor  recreation  sites 
(ski  slopes,  trout  streams,  lake  fronts,  and 
scenic  vistas)  are  owned  by  Indian  tribes. 
Development  of  these  assets  will  be  good  for 
the  Indians — and  good  for  the  States. 

Dxuing  the  past  year  we  have  sought  st>e- 
clal  legislation  to  i>ermlt  the  long-term  leas- 
ing of  several  Indian  reservations  which  lie 
at  the  edges  of  major  western  communities. 
Such  legislation.  If  enacted,  would  permit 
urban  industrial  development  to  take  place 
on  these  large  virgin  tracts.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  about  the  economic  contribution 
of  such  development  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  communities  Involved.  Yet  represent- 
atives of  State  and  local  governnaents  have 
objected  to  the  proposed  legislation  and  the 
development  which  would  follow  because 
the  Indian  land  does  not,  at  present,  con- 
tribute ad  valorem  taxes  to  the  State.  Such 
an  appraisal  ignores  the  fact  that  Indian  re- 
soiirces  move  Into  the  State  stream  of  com- 
merce, that  Industrial  development  on  Indian 
reservations  means  a  bigger  payroU  for  both 
Indians  and  non-Indians,  and  that  Indians 
pay  sales,  gasoline,  and  excise  taxes  which 
are  now  the  largest  revenue  sourcee  of  most 
States.  F^uthermore,  such  shortsightedness 
ignores  the  fact  that  so  long  as  Indian  reser- 
vation lands  remain  undeveloped,  the  In- 
dians living  on  them  will  be  dependent  upon 
the  Federal  Government  and  their  property 
will  continue  to  enjoy  tax  exception. 

I  should  like,  however,  to  acknowledge  that 
a  few  States  have  taken  a  militant  Interest  In 
the  development  of  Indian  resources.  Gov- 
ernor Sawyer,  of  our  host  State,  has  done 
much  to  encourage  the  development  of  Pyra- 
mid Lake,  property  of  the  Palute  Indians — 
two  members  of  whose  council  are  In  this 
room — and  one  of  America's  most  beautiful, 
unspoiled,  undeveloped  recreation  areas, 
lying  only  35  minutes  from  Reno.  And  cer- 
tainly the  State  of  Florida  has  given  all  pos- 
sible assistance  In  developing  the  reeourcee 
of  the  Seminole.  There  are  other  exception* 
but  In  the  nmln  the  Statee  have  either  re- 
sisted the  development  of  Indian  property  or 
shown  only  passive  Interest  In  resource  de- 
velopment. 


The  quickest  way  to  bring  Indian  reserva- 
tions into  a  role  which  is  fully  contxlbutory 
to  the  economic  life  of  the  surrounding  area 
la  to  develop  them, 

Indian  parents  want  and  decerve  the  beet 
possible  education  for  their  children.  To 
provide  that  quality  education  the  States 
mu£t  recognize  and  provide  for  the  special 
needs  of  the  Indian  chUdren  or  they  wUl 
continue  to  drop  out  or  be  pushed  out — In 
shocking  numbers — before  graduation.  Here 
Is  an  opportunity  to  assist  the  Indian  people 
In  a  most  meaningful  manner. 

The  States  today  enjoy  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity In  history  to  recognize  and  to  deal 
with  these  special  educational  needs.  Public 
Law  89-10,  providing  aid  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  is  an  act  specifically  de- 
signed for  the  special  educational  needs  of 
disadvantaged  youngsters  In  the  American 
public  school  system.  Some  of  the  Western 
States  are  receiving  large  sums  of  money  un- 
der this  act  to  provide  for  Indian  youngsters 
who  come  from  homes  where  the  family  In- 
come Is  less  than  $2,000  per  year.  During 
the  months  ahead  I  shall  be  much  Interested 
In  observing  the  extent  to  which  the  public 
schools  develop  educational  programs  spe- 
cifically designed  for  their  disadvantaged 
Indian  children.  I  know  that  the  members 
of  the  education  staff  of  the  BIA  are  eager 
to  share  with  the  public  school  districts  the 
things  which  they  have  learned  about  the 
special  educational  needs  of  Indian  young- 
sters and  the  means  of  satisfying  those  needs. 
I  truly  hope  that  Public  Law  89-10  will  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  a  much  cloeer  relationship 
between  the  public  and  Federal  schools  which 
serve  Indian  youngsters. 

In  the  area  of  economic  development  there 
are  also  Federal  programs  which  point  the 
way  toward  a  greater  assumption  of  respon- 
sibility, by  States,  for  their  Indian  popula- 
tlona.  The  Economic  Development  Act  es- 
tablished a  means  by  which  States  can  help 
Indians  and  others  to  develop  their  resources 
and  to  Improve  their  economic  lot.  To  the 
beet  of  my  knowledge  not  a  single  State  thus 
far  has  submitted  on  its  own  initiative  to  the 
EDA  a  program  primarily  planned  to  assist  an 
economically  disadvantaged  Indian  popula- 
tion. Some  reservations  do  qualify  as  de- 
pressed areas  in  their  own  right  and  from 
these  reservations  proposals  have  come  but 
these  were  Indian  originated — not  originated 
by  the  Statee. 

Somewhat  the  same  situation  prevails  with 
respect  to  the  conununlty  action  programs 
of  the  Office  of  Ek;onomlc  Opportunity. 
Wherever  Indian  reservations  are  entitled  by 
law  to  submit  their  own  community  action 
programs,  they  have  done  so.  However,  the 
small,  unorganized  Indian  commumtles,  both 
on  and  off  reservation,  have  seldom  been  In- 
cluded by  State  and  local  governments  In 
their  plans  for  community  action  programs. 
Through  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
the  Economic  Development  Act,  and  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
the  States  have  been  presented  with  golden 
opportunities  to  contribute  to  the  educa- 
tional and  economic  advancement  of  In- 
dian populations,  and  I  strongly  urge  you 
to  respond  to  the  opportunities  and  the 
challenges  Involved.  I  am  here  today  to 
ask  you  to  Join  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment m  reviewing  the  whole  area  of  Indian 
need  and  the  spectrum  of  poeslbillties  which 
are  at  hand  to  alleviate  Indian  poverty  and 
provide  a  happier  and  more  dignified  life 
for  the  first  citizens  of  this  land. 

We  are  at  work  now  In  Washington  on 
new  foundation  legislation  designed  to 
strike  off  the  shackle*  which  have  restricted 
Indian  development,  to  permit  Indian  tribe* 
to  uae  the  tools  and  InsUtutlona  of  mod- 
em oorpanAt  management,  to  grant  the 
Indiana  entry  to  the  many  market!  of  Amer- 
ica— to  take  a  whole  series  of  step*  that 
will  enable  Indiana  to  move  forward,  to  build 
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viable  oommunlUes  and  to  enjoy  the  op- 
tlmiim  development  of  their  resourcee. 

X  believe  that  the  latter  hall  of  the  1960*8 
can  be  as  dynamic  a  period  of  development 
In  the  field  of  Indian  affairs  aa  has  the  first 
half  in  the  field  of  reeource  development. 

We  have  worked  together  on  all  levels, 
and  since  1960  many  dramatic  reeource  de- 
velopment declslona  have  been  made— many 
bold  new  programs  have  been  Initiated  that 
are  transforming  the  West. 


PUBIxIC  ACCEPTANCE  OF  NEW  CLAD 
COIN 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions has  just  recently  released  a  re- 
port— House  Report  No.  1468,  89th  Con- 
gress, 'Jd  session — on  the  Nation's 
present  coin  situation.  The  report,  en- 
titled "The  Coin  Situation"  is  the  third 
in  a  series  which  has  resulted  from 
studies  by  the  I.,egal  and  Monetary  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man. 

The  thrust  of  the  earlier  reports  was 
directed  toward  relieving  the  coin 
shortage  which  the  country  recently 
faced  The  new  report's  objective  Is 
greater  efBciency  and  economy  in  the 
coin  and  coinage  operations  of  the  Fed- 
eral monetary  agencies. 

Last  year  the  Congress  reduced  the 
quantity  of  silver  in  the  half-dollar  from 
90  percent  of  lus  metallic  content  to  40 
percent  New  halves  made  of  clad  metals 
with  copper  cores  were  authorized. 
These  greatly  resemble  the  90  percent 
silver  halves. 

The  Congress  also  authorized  the  mint- 
ing of  dimes  and  quarters  made  of  clad 
metals.  The  outer  surfaces  are  chiefly 
nickel,  bonded  over  copper  cores.  They 
contain  no  silver.  The  Imprints  they 
bear  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  90  per- 
cent silver  dimes  and  quarters.  Their 
..eneral  appearance,  however,  is  oonsid- 
erably  different  from  our  earlier  coins. 
This  difference  has  been  .sufficient  for 
some  to  wonder  whether  the  clad  coins 
can  do  the  job  for  which  they  were  In- 
tended, and  what  the  public  reaction  to 
them  might  be.  In  selecting  the  metals 
to  be  used  in  the  new  coins,  one  of  the 
prime  factors  considered  by  the  Congress 
was  their  ability  to  operate  in  vending 
machines  and  other  coin  operated  de- 
vices Millions  of  such  machines  offering 
all  kinds  of  eoods  and  services  e.xlst  In  to- 
day's world.  The  Congress  was  con- 
cerned that  the  new  coin  would  work  well 
In  such  machines. 

A  letter  directed  U)  the  subcommittee, 
which  I  received  too  late  to  insert  in  the 
printed  transcript  of  hearings  which  pre- 
ceded the  latest  report,  makes  it  clear 
that  the  new  clad  coins  are  doing  the 
job  they  were  Intended  to  do  In  vending 
machines  Some  90  million  coins  are 
used  daily  In  such  machines,  and  the 
new  clad  coins  are  being  used  side  by 
side  with  older  coins  and  are  serving  the 


purpose  for  which  they  were  created. 
The  letter  dated  April  27,  1966,  was  re- 
ceived from  the  National  Automatic 
Merchandising  Association  is  as  follows: 

National  Atttomatic  Mcrchandis- 
iNo  Association, 

Chicago,  III.,  April  27,  1966. 
Mr,  Dantx  B.  Fascell, 

Cliainnan,  House  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs 
Subcommittee,   Committee   on   Govern- 
ment Operations,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Fascell:  Now  that  the  new  clad 
coins  have  been  In  circulation  for  a  number 
of  months,  I  thought  you  might  be  Interested 
In  how  they  have  worked  out  In  the  hands 
of  the  public. 

Except  for  those  who  have  a  direct  Interest 
In  the  coinage — such  as  our  own  vending 
Industry;  the  numismatists;  those  concerned 
with  the  metallic  content  of  coins,  and  the 
coin  speculators — the  general  public  has 
shown  little  interest  In  the  change.  Because 
the  clad  quarter,  for  Instance,  has  the  same 
purchasing  power  as  the  silver  quarter,  the 
public  has  accepted  It  as  "the  coin  of  the 
realm."  None  of  our  members  has  reported 
any  adverse  reaction  to  the  new  coins. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  Congress  was 
to  provide  coins  which  would  prevent  con- 
fusion and  Inconvenience  to  the  public.  In 
adopting  the  clad  coins,  this  objective  was 
accomplished  In  a  most  practical  manner. 
The  members  of  our  Industry  Coinage  Tech- 
nical Committee  (who  manufacture  the  coin 
mechanisms  used  In  most  coin-operated  de- 
vices) repwrt  that  the  new  clad  coins  have 
given  them  abGolutely  no  trouble. 

When  the  clad  quarters  were  first  put  Into 
circulation,  there  were  a  few  newspaper  re- 
ports that  they  "did  not  work  in  vending 
machines."  Every  story  was  Investigated.  In 
each  case  It  was  found  that  the  coin  mech- 
anism either  was  not  properly  adjusted  or 
was  dirty.  I  might  add  that  at  our  national 
headquarters  we  did  not  receive  one  letter  of 
complaint  on  the  clad  coins  from  any  mem- 
ber of  our  Industry. 

Because  of  production  burrs,  newly  minted 
coins  (whether  silver  or  clad)  have  always 
given  our  Industry  some  trouble.  The  burrs 
cause  the  coin  to  hang  up  In  the  mechanism, 
and  the  customer  thinks  they  don't  work. 
Fortunately  the  burrs  wear  off  quickly  and 
we  have  no  further  trouble. 

As  a  result  of  the  exi>erience  of  our  In- 
dustry, I  would  say  that  the  new  clad  coins 
definitely  are  serving  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  created,  I  shudder  to  think  of 
the  utter  confusion  the  public  would  be  going 
through  today  If  the  nearly  90  million  coins 
Inserted  every  24  hours  In  vending  machines 
alone,  would  not  work. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thos.  B.  Hungertord, 

Executive  Director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  are  the  new 
clEid  dimes  and  quarters  working  well  in 
vending  machines,  but  there  are  various 
indications  that  they  have  received  pub- 
lic acceptance,  despite  their  slightly  dif- 
ferent appearance.  An  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  who  testified  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  gave  their  opin- 
ions of  public  tujceptance,  and  a  recent 
newspaper  item  which  has  come  to  my 
attention  confirms  the  accuracy  of  their 
views — at  least  to  most  North  Caro- 
linians. 

The  First  Union  National  Bank  of 
Marion,  N.C.,  recently  polled  people 
across  the  State  on  various  Issues,  in- 
cluding whether  the  new  coins  might 
cause  a  lessening  of  confidence  In  our 
monetary  system.  As  reported  by  the 
Mc£X>well  News  on  April  7,  1966,  reduc- 


tion of  the  silver  content  of  the  coins 
does  not  seem  to  bother  most  North 
Carolinians.   , 
The  full  story  says: 

N«w  Coins  and  Vhttnam  Sttpport  Isstjis 
Polled 

Reduction  of  the  silver  content  in  VS. 
coins  doesn't  seem  to  bother  most  North  Car- 
olinians, according  to  the  latest  First  Union 
National  Bank  community  opinion  poll. 

People  across  the  State  were  asked  If  the 
new  coins  might  cause  a  lessening  of  confi- 
dence In  our  monetary  system  and  63  percent 
said  "No,"  Both  men  and  women  were  fairly 
evenly  divided,  64  percent  of  the  men  and 
61  percent  of  the  women  voted  "No." 

Robin  Hood,  executive  officer  In  charge  of 
P^st  Union  In  Marlon,  said  teenagers  were 
not  as  strong  In  their  opinion  as  their  elders. 
Flfty-slx  percent  thought  there  was  no  effect 
on  the  monetary  system  compared  to  70 
percent  of  those  over  40.  NonsUver  quarters 
were  put  Into  ch-culatlon  last  November  and 
nonsUver  dimes  and  40  percent  silver  quar- 
ters made  their  debut  this  week. 


THE  DETERIORATION  OP  CASTRO 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  early 
1965,  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
held  a  series  of  hearings  on  communism 
in  Latin  America.  The  subcommittee's 
report,  entitled  "Communism  in  Latin 
America,"  dated  April  14,  1965,  noted  that 
the  economic  situation  In  Cuba  was  slug- 
gish and  likely  to  worsen. 

Since  the  subcommittee's  report,  the 
Nation's  press  has  more  and  more  focused 
Its  attention  on  Cuba  and  has  frequently 
borne  out  and  confirmed  the  findings  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs.  The  Miami  Herald,  with  Its  very 
capable  staff,  has  been  at  the  forefront 
in  bringing  to  the  Nation's  attention  the 
plight  of  Castro's  Cuba. 

The  Herald  is  very  fortimate  to  have 
Mr,  Lee  Winfrey  here  in  Its  "Washington 
bureau.  Lee  is  without  a  doubt  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  commentators  on 
the  Latin  American  scene  in  this  country. 
His  keen  observations  are  highly  re- 
garded, and  often  referred  to,  by  other 
correspondents  and  by  Members  of  the 
Congress.  In  an  article  entitled  "What 
Cuba  Doesn't  Ration  Isn't  There,"  in  the 
April  28  Herald,  Lee  has  poignantly  por- 
trayed the  acute  shortages  which  persist 
in  Ctistro's  Communist  utopla.  The  arti- 
cle follows: 

What    Cuba    Doesn't    Ration    Isn't    There 
(By  Lee  Winfrey) 

Washington. — Seven  years  after  Fidel 
Castro  took  ix>wer,  the  ration  book  appears 
to  be  a  practically  permanent  fixture  In  Com- 
munist Cuba. 

Eggs,  butter,  milk,  meat,  rice  and  coffee  are 
among  the  staples  whose  sale  to  the  7  million 
Cubans  still  is  restricted. 

In  a  si>eecb  last  week,  Castro  attempted  to 
run  the  ration  book  Into  a  symbol  of  Cuban 
progress.  Speaking  on  the  fifth  euinlversary 
of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion,  he  said : 

"We  certainly  do  have  a  ration  book,  and 
we  shall  have  It  for  some  products  for  many 
years  to  come,  but  no  one  in  this  coimlry 
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cftn  say  that  be  does  not  have  the  money  to 
buy  what  he  has  a  right  to  buy  with  the 
ration  book." 

Officials  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  responding  recently  to 
questions  from  a  Senate  subcommittee,  said 
Cubans  currently  arriving  on  the  American 
ftirllft  do  not  appear  to  be  suffering  from 
malnutrition. 

To  an  American  observer,  however,  the  ra- 
tion list  is  appallingly  long,  and  the  short- 
age of  some  Items  appears  to  be  growing 
more  severe. 

Based  on  reports  from  Inside  Cuba,  here  Is 
a  rundown  on  the  state  of  Cuban  grocery 
abelve: 

Eggs:  Twelve  per  person  per  month  In 
Havana.  Unrationed  In  the  provinces. 
Cuba  achieved  a  sizable  Increase  In  egg  pro- 
duction last  year. 

Butter:  One-eighth  pound  per  person  per 
month.  Unobtainable  In  Orlente  province 
OQ  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  (Cuba's  dis- 
tribution system  Is  very  poor,  often  leading 
to  local  shortages ) . 

Meat:  Three-quarters  pound  per  person 
per  week.  Cuban  cattle  are  currently  thin 
and  many  are  sick,  especially  with  hoof  and 
mouth  disease. 

Rice:  Three  pounds  per  person  per  month. 
The  ration  was  cut  in  half  In  January  after 
Cuba  quarreled  with  Communist  China, 
which  reduced  its  rice  sales  to  the  Island. 

Milk:  For  a  family  of  5,  Including  chil- 
dren, 1  liter  (Just  over  1  quart)  per  day. 
The  regime  attempts  to  concentrate  on  milk 
distribution  on  preschool  age  children. 

Coffee:  Pour  ounces  per  person  per  week. 
No  longer  obtainable  In  street  cafes,  an  ur- 
ban fixture  in  Latin  America. 

Cheese :  Two  ounces  per  person  per  month, 
but  seldom  available. 

Vegetables:  Three  pounds  per  person  per 
week.    This  Is  a  total  for  all  vegetables. 

Onions  are  available. 

Oil  and  lard:  The  ration  allows  1  pound 
per  person  per  month  of  each  Item.  In  fact, 
only  one  or  the  other  is  ever  available,  never 
both  at  the  same  time. 

Pish:  Unrationed,  but  difficult  to  obtain. 

Salt:  Unrationed,  but  only  limited  amounts 
available  each  month. 

Canned  goods:  Unseen  since  late  last  year. 
(Xiban  groceries  are  selling  fresh  produce 
and  meats,  nothing  in  cans. 

Baking  powder:   Unseen  for  some  time. 

If  Cuban  stomachs  growl  atx>ut  all  this, 
relief  is  hard  to  find.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  is 
not  available,  either. 

Cuban  sliortages  extend  to  more  than  food. 
The  Island  Is  hard  up  for  clothing  as  well. 

Women's  dresses  and  men's  suits  are  cui- 
rently  unrationed.  Men,  however,  are  re- 
stricted to  two  pairs  of  dress  trousers  and 
two  or  three  pairs  of  work  pants  per  year. 

Men's  socks  are  rationed,  limited  to  three 
dress  pairs  and  three  work  pairs  per  year. 

Shoes  for  both  men  and  women  are  ra- 
tioned, too,  limited  to  one  pair  of  dress  shoes 
and  one  pair  of  sports  shoes,  mostly  canvas, 
P«T  year  The  drees  shoes  are  made  of  poor 
leather  and  many  are  uncomfortable  to  wear. 

Not  only  are  clothes  In  short  supply,  but 
It's  hard  to  fix  them  up  if  they  get  torn. 

Cuba  got  most  of  Its  needles  and  thread 
from  Communist  China.  Since  the  quarrel 
early  this  year,  both  have  almost  vanished 
from  the  shops.  Zippers  are  even  harder  to 
get. 

Considering  the  state  of  Cuban  haber- 
<lMliery,  it's  probably  Just  as  well  that  Cuban 
houses  are  dart  at  night. 

One-hundred-watt  light  bulbs  have  been 
unavailable  for  2  years.  Even  40-  to  60-watt 
TOlbs  are  seldom  In  stock. 

Carlos  Martinez,  also  of  the  Latin 
America  staff  of  the  Miami  Herald,  on 
April  14,  1966.  reported: 

Cuba's  ability  to  produce  sugar  has  de- 
wrtorated  to  the  point  that  even  Russia  is 


unwilling  to  rely  on  it,  a  defecting  Cuban 
Government  expert  on  international  trade 
said  here  Wednesday. 

Miguel  Tarrab,  43,  is  the  second  major 
defector  In  2  weeks  to  reveal  Cuba's  difficult 
economic  position,  particularly  the  failure  of 
the  crucial  sugar  production. 

Tarrab  calculated  that  Cul>a  this  year  has 
only  enough  exports  to  earn  $110  million  In 
hard  currency  for  use  In  the  world  market. 
The  figure,  he  said,  includes  some  »60  mil- 
lion In  sugar  and  molasses  sales  In  the  world 
market. 

He  compeired  the  $110  million  with  the 
$700  million  earned  by  Cuba  from  Its  exports 
in  1959. 

'If  Castro  deliberately  had  attanpted  to 
wreck  the  economy,  he  covUd  not  have  done 
It  so  rapidly  and  so  well,"  said  Tarrab  at  a 
press  conference  called  by  Unldad  Revolu- 
clonarla,  an  antl-Castro  group. 

"What  Castro  has  accomplished  through 
these  7  years  is  to  reduce  Cuba's  hard  cur- 
rency revenues  to  one-seventh  of  their  for- 
mer levels,"  he  charged. 

Tarrab  was  Cuba's  permanent  representa- 
tive to  the  International  Sugar  Council,  the 
International  Wheat  CouncU,  and  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Organization  from  1969  to 
1966. 

He  also  served  during  the  same  period  as 
commercial  counselor  at  the  Cuban  Embassy 
In  London  and  head  of  the  market  research 
department  at  the  Cuban  commercial  office 
In  London. 

He  attended  Comecon  (the  East  Euro- 
pean version  of  the  Common  Market)  con- 
ferences on  sugar  in  Moscow,  Warsaw,  and 
Prague. 

"Fidel  Castro  not  only  faces  an  Internal 
sugar  disaster  but  also  an  external  one  which 
aggravates  the  crisis  from  the  economic 
standpoint."  he  charged. 

"Even  the  UJ3.S.R.  and  the  Soviet  bloc 
oountrlee  distrust  the  stability  of  the  regime 
and  seek  to  avoid  dependence  up>on  Cuba  as  a 
supplier  of  sugar  to  the  Communist  world," 
he  added. 

Tarrab  said  Cuba  tries  to  castigate  Latin 
American  countries  that  were  awarded  shares 
of  the  guaranteed  sugar  price  quota  which 
Cuba  enjoyed  from  the  United  States. 

He  said  this  Is  done  by  dumping  sugar  on 
the  world  market  to  force  prices  down.  With 
sugar  a  key  crop  In  many  Latin  American 
countries,  a  drop  in  sugar  prices  is  serious 
to  their  economic  progress. 

"Such  a  tMng,"  said  Tarrab,  "makes  those 
countries  more  vulnerable  to  Communist 
political  agitation  and  subversion,  thus  serv- 
ing another  of  Castro's  purposes." 

In  London,  a  U.S.  Embassy  spokesman  said 
Tarrab  "walked  Into  the  Embassy  about  a 
month  ago,  made  known  his  wishes  (to 
defect)  and  several  days  later  he  was  granted 
a  visa.  He  left  for  the  States  by  commercial 
airline." 

Tarrab  had  these  comments  on  other  as- 
pects of  the  Cuban  economy : 

Meat:  He  said  whUe  It  is  tightly  rationed 
on  the  island,  a  plan  has  been  prepared  to 
export  prime  meat  and  keep  the  trimmings 
for  Cuba's  Internal  con8im[iptlon. 

Shoes:  Also  strictly  rationed  for  Cubans: 
the  Oovemment  has  sent  600,000  pairs  to 
Great  Britain  to  be  sold  there  for  foreign 
exchange. 


Mr. 


WORKING  MOTHERS 
RESNICK     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  RESNTCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing today  a  bill  on  behalf  of  a 
deserving  group  whose  very  real  needs 
the  Congress  has  given  too  little  atten- 
tion—namely, the  working  mothers  of 
this  country. 

We  have  in  this  coimtry  some  9.5  mil- 
lion working  mothers  with  children  un- 
der 18  years  of  age.  They  represent  40 
percent  of  all  our  women  workers,  whose 
contributions  are  so  important  to  the 
functioning  of  our  economy,  including 
the  defense  sector. 

Approximately  3  million  working 
mothers  have  children  under  6  years 
of  age,  who  must  be  cared  for  during 
the  day  either  In  a  paid  nursery  school, 
or  by  full-time  domestic  help.  While 
some  work  simply  because  they  prefer 
to,  many  do  so  throiigh  necessity. 
Either  their  husbands'  earnings  are  low 
and  must  be  supplemented,  or  they  are 
among  the  2  million  working  mothers 
who  are  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  or 
abandoned  and  depend  largely  on  their 
own  earnings  to  support  themselves  and 
their  children. 

These  days,  it  costs  an  average  of  $20 
a  week,  or  more  than  $1,000  a  year,  to 
obtain  day  care  for  a  child  through  pri- 
vate facilities — public  ones  are  very 
scarce. 

In  the  face  of  these  realities,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Act  of  1954,  under  which 
working  mothers  pay  taxes  today,  makes 
an  antiquated  and  Inadequate  provision 
for  them  to  deduct  expenses  of  child  care. 
At  the  urging  of  the  Office  and  Profes- 
sional Employees  International  Union— 
AFL-CIO— Congress  originaUy  wrote 
into  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  a  pro- 
vision allowing  a  working  mother  a  de- 
duction of  up  to  $600  for  expenses  for  the 
care  of  one  child,  and  up  to  $900  total, 
regardless  of  whether  she  has  two,  four' 
or  six  children. 

These  figures  are  no  longer  realistic, 
for  as  I  have  Indicated,  it  costs  $1,000  a 
year  for  day  care  of  just  one  child.  To 
provide  badly  needed  relief  to  working 
mothers,  Howard  Coughlln,  president  of 
the  Office  and  Professional  Employees 
International  Union  and  as  such  the 
spokesman  for  thousands  of  working 
mothers  not  only  in  my  district  but  all 
over  the  country,  has  called  upon  the 
Congress  to  amend  our  tax  laws, 

I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  Introduce 
a  bill  that  removes  the  present  limita- 
tions on  tax  deductions  for  child  care 
expenses,  and  allows  the  working  mother 
to  deduct  the  amount  actually  spent. 

In  dealing  with  the  many  claims  on 
our  attention,  let  us  not  overlook  the 
plight  of  the  working  mother.  We  are 
making  provisions  in  the  Great  Society 
program,  and  rightly  so,  for  the  needs  of 
the  aging,  for  the  deprived,  and  the  dis- 
enfranchised. How  can  we  afford  to 
overlook  the  needs  of  millions  of  work- 
liig  mothers,  and  of  their  millions  of 
children? 

We  allow  27^2  percent  depletion  allow- 
ance to  conserve  our  national  resources 
in  oil.  Can  anyone  doubt  that  mothers 
and  children  are  a  national  resource  de- 
serving at  least  equal  consideration?  It 
is  only  simple  justice  that  we  pass  this 
measure  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
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THREE  DECADES  OF  RESOURCE 
I-VLPROVEMENT 

Mr     RElJ-TrX       Mr     Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
:o  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  REIFEL  Mr  Speaker,  the  Im- 
pressive soil  and  u-ater  conservation 
movemt'nt,  ,:;  South  Dakota,  now  nearlng 
:ts  30-year  mark,  has  brou'iht  about  tre- 
mendous achievements  in  better  pro- 
tection and  use  of  our  soil  and  water 
resources. 

Its  work  IS  vi.sibiy  reflected  In  more 
beautiful  countrv'.side:  in  better  quality 
farm  crops:  in  improved  economic  op- 
portunities throughout  the  State;  and  In 
many  other  ways. 

The  Clay  County  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation District,  one  of  the  first  dis- 
tricts organized  in  the  State,  recently 
celebrated  its  25th  year  of  operation.  In 
a  special  edition  of  the  Vermillion  Plain 
Talk  honoring  the  district  on  its  anni- 
versan,'.  Ctov  Niis  Boe  made  these  com- 
ments about  the  conservation  districts: 

since  the  organization  of  the  first  district 
in  October  of  1937.  local  landowners  have 
organized  69  districts  with  over  96  percent 
of  the  land  and  water  area  of  the  State 
within  their  boundaries.  Over  38,000  farm- 
ers have  signed  cooperative  agreements  with 
their  district.  In  doing  .so,  they  have  eetab- 
llshed  to  sutne  degree  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation measures  on  over  20  million  acres  of 
range  and  farmland  Through  the  years 
Boll  and  water  conservation  programs  have 
been  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Indi- 
vidual larms  and  ranches. 

In  this  area  of  increasing  reliance  on  cen- 
tralized government,  soil  ar.d  water  conser- 
vation districts  offer  out  St<ite  the  oppor- 
tunity to  strengthen  the  American  concept 
of  self-government  They  give  free  and  inde- 
pendent people  the  opportunity  to  plan  and 
develop  conservation  and  the  use  of  our  two 
basic  natural  resources — soli  and  water. 

Thoie  who  have  worked  with  and  cooper- 
ated m  the  conservation  and  development  of 
ijouth  Dakota's  soil  and  water  resources  are 
:r.  be  conunended.  The  future  growth  and 
3ijcre.s.s  of  the  program  will,  as  It  has  in  the 
past  depend  upon  the  leadership  and  co- 
-'peratlon  of  the  Local  peopie  within  each  soil 
and  water  conservation  district. 

I  would  add  my  earnest  praise  to  that 
of  Governor  Boe  for  our  local  resource 
leaders  and  their  achievements.  That 
these  leaders  are  actively  seeking  to  keep 
the  program  moving  m  the  face  of  chang- 
ing needs  of  the  present  and  future  Is 
exemplified  by  their  revision  of  long- 
ra.-ige  programs  in  49  of  the  districts. 
The  new  programs  reflect  a  broadening 
concept  for  resource  planning  and  devel- 
opment and  set  forth  a  program  of  action 
to  accomplish  their  objectives. 

After  updating  their  program,  the  dis- 
tricts entered  into  new  working  agree- 
ments with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  Soil  Conservation  Service  of 
tills  Department  has  provided  vital  tech- 
nical assistance  in  district  activities  since 
the  beginnings  of  the  movement.  The 
Congress  has  seen  that  SCS  and  other 
Federal  assistance  to  districts  is  strong. 
It  has  provided  new  tools  as  needed  to 
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help  spur  the  conservation  movement — 
the  small  watershed  program,  the  Great 
Plains  conservation  program,  suid  more 
recently  the  resource  conservation  and 
development  projects. 

With  the  increasing  urgency  for  wise 
land  and  water  use,  and  with  the  dedi- 
cated Interest  and  eagerness  on  the  part 
of  local  resource  leaders,  It  is  In  the  pub- 
lic interest  for  Congress  to  continue  to 
strengthen  Federal  assistance  to  local 
conservation  efforts. 

I  salute  the  conservation  districts  and 
their  cooperators,  and  look  confidently  to 
the  future  of  our  resources  In  their  capa- 
ble hands. 


holders  of  the  Order  of  the  Aztec  Eagle. 
We  are  grateful  to  Mexico  and  proud  of 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield. 
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AZTEC   EAGLE  FOR  SENATOR 
MANSFIELD 

Mr.  Di  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
evening  I  am  going  to  attend,  I  am  sure, 
with  many  more  of  his  friends,  a  recep- 
tion at  the  Embassy  of  Mexico,  where 
our  esteemed  colleague,  the  very  able 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  Senator  Mike  Mansfield 
of  Montana,  will  receive  from  His  Excel- 
lency Hugo  Margaln,  the  Ambassador 
from  Mexico  to  the  United  States,  the 
highest  decoration  that  Mexico  will  be- 
stow on  a  noncitizen,  the  Order  of  the 
Aztec  Eagle.  I  want  to  congratulate 
President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz,  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  Mexico  for 
the  selection  of  this  great  American  as 
the  recipient  of  this  decoration,  for  I 
know  Mexico  and  I  know  Senator  Mans- 
field. I  know  what  Mexico  looks  for  in 
a  man,  in  a  friend.  They  seek  under- 
standing, humility,  patience,  loyalty, 
courage  above  and  beyond  the  meaning 
of  the  word  itself,  desire  to  do  good  and 
repel  evil,  respect  for  the  past,  but  tied 
to  aspirations  of  a  better  life  for  man- 
kind in  the  future.  This,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  what  the  heroes  of  Mexico  have  ex- 
emplified. Ju&rez,  Morelos,  Zapata,  Ma- 
dero  to  name  a  few.  These  same  attri- 
butes I  find  in  Senator  Mnu  Mansfield 
in  my  hiunble  observations  of  his  life  and 
his  career,  both  private  sind  public.  So 
that  is  why  I  say  to  President  Diaz  Ordaz 
and  the  people  of  Mexico,  you  have 
chosen  well,  and  I  congratulate  you  for  it, 
and  I  am  happy  and  proud  that  you  have 
selected  one  of  our  most  esteemed  and 
beloved  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

To  Senator  Mansfield  our  warm  and 
very  proud  felicitations  for  an  honor  well 
deserved.  I  remember  on  our  recent  trip 
to  Mexico  with  President  and  Mrs.  John- 
son, at  the  luncheon  given  by  President 
Diaz  Ordaz  he  singled  out  Senator  Mans- 
field as  a  true  friend  of  Mexico;  this 
I  c<»icur  with  and  applaud.  So  I  am 
sure  all  my  colleagues  from  the  House 
Join  me  in  our  best  wishes  to  Senator 
Mansfield  and  our  congratulations  on 
this  4th  of  May  1966  when  his  name 
will  be  added  to  the  other  distinguished 


A  PETITION  FROM  CITIZENS  AND 
STUDENTS  OF  MAPLEWOOD 
GRADE    SCHOOL,    OREGON 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  students  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict have  requested  that  I  present  the 
following  petition  to  the  House.  Be- 
cause they  arrived  at  their  decision  after 
long  and  thorough  study,  and  because 
the  reasons  they  present  are  cogent  and 
merit  consideration,  I  include  the  peti- 
tion in  the  Record  as  this  point: 
Hon.  EDrTH  L.  Green, 

Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representativet 
from  the  State  of  Oregon,  U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We.  the  undersigned  citizens  and  student* 
of  Maplewood  Grade  School,  city  of  Portland, 
county  of  Multnomah,  State  of  Oregon,  re- 
spectfully request  that  the  following  pro- 
posed bUl  be  presented  to  the  U.S.  Houae  of 
Representatives  for  adoption: 

••Whereas  by  act  of  Congress  of  1931,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  adopted,  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner'  a*  the  national  an- 
them of  the  United  States  of  America;  and 

"Whereas  'The  Star-Spangled  Banner'  re- 
lates In  time  and  place  not  only  to  patriotism 
but  to  a  war  spirit  of  a  particular  war,  to 
wit:  The  War  of  1812,  which  may  be  unduly 
disagreeable  to  our  long-time  ally,  Great 
Britain,  and  too  limited  In  Ita  naming,  as 
well  as  too  difficult  to  slug:  Now,  therefore, 
it  Is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  by  this  act  of  Congress,  the 
national  anthem  shall  henceforth  be.  and 
hereby  is  'America  the  Beautiful'." 

SIGNERS 

Mellnda  Hawkins.  Teresa  Gill,  Becky 
Hutchens,  PhlUp  Watness,  Dennis  Rand, 
Margie  Henderson,  Tim  Peterson,  Diane 
Sclnto,  Jeff  Peyton,  Donald  E.  Walters,  Jr., 
Marilyn  K.  Bums,  Patrick  Keef,  Doug  Haw- 
kins. Lorl  Hedgecock,  Kathy  Houck. 

Jeff  Oaley,  Beth  Huhn,  Dan  Howe,  Vln- 
nie  Lehrer,  Ricky  Geiger,  Lisa  Horton,  Here 
Undley.  Debbie  Weber  Erlck  Gross.  Patri- 
cia Either,  Debra  Phillips,  Peggy  Eastwood, 
Lisa  Miller. 


A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AsHBROOK]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
18  being  heard  these  days  about  the  ris- 
ing cost  of  living  and  the  dangers  of 
inflation  which  presently  harass  this 
Nation's  economy.  Not  only  is  the 
United  States  confronted  with  this  Is- 
sue, but  the  British  Government  must 
face  up  to  the  problem  &b  well. 


Two  columns  by  Dr.  Melchlor  Palyl  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  detail  the  ramifica- 
tions of  this  common  danger  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  along 
with  hard-nosed,  time-tested  recom- 
mendations as  well. 

Dr.  Palyl  knows  whereof  he  speaks  as 
an  author  and  adviser  on  economic  mat- 
ters and  as  a  consulting  economist  to  a 
number  of  well-known  financial  insti- 
tutions. 

As  one  well  qualified  in  this  field.  Dr. 
Palyi's  views  certainly  warrant  careful 
consideration  and  widespread  dissemi- 
nation, and  for  this  reason  I  insert  these 
two  recent  columns  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  April  5  and  April  12  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

[From   the   Chicago  Tribune,   Apr.   5,    1966] 

U.S.  Price  Controls  Exist  in  Fact,  if  Not 

BY  Name 

(By  Dr.  Melchlor  Palyl) 

Pity  the  President.  His  vast  energies  are 
devoted  to  the  noble  goal:  To  turn  America 
into  the  Great  Society — in  which  taxes 
always  go  down,  never  up.  Now,  he  is  up 
against  it.  Pretty  soon,  he  may  have  to  raise 
taxes;  otherwise,  the  American  housewives, 
aroused  by  rising  living  coets,  may  vote  Re- 
publican, an  awful  thing  to  contemplate. 

Of  course,  there  are  alternatives  among 
which  the  President  may  chooee.  Instead 
of  raising  the  Federal  tax  bite,  he  could  re- 
duce Federal  expenditures.  Fourteen  bUUon 
dollars,  or  more,  could  be  saved  in  fiscal  1967 
by  doing  the  unthinkable — giving  up  Viet- 
nam. Even  more  could  be  saved  by  post- 
poning the  new  welfare  spending  projects 
this  Congress  has  allowed.  The  economy 
could  be  cooled  down  somewhat  by  a  Presi- 
dential crusade  against  wage  boost*.  Pro- 
moting Chairman  William  McChesney 
Martin  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  chief 
executioner  of  the  illusory  prosperity,  under 
orders  to  terminate  the  monetizatlon  of  the 
national  debt,  would  be  the  most  effective 
way  to  take  the  btill  by  the  horns.  All  of 
which  sounds  like  advising  a  would-be  sui- 
cide to  jtimp  in  the  lake  rather  than  In  the 
river. 

PRICES  RISE,  INDEED 

Prices  are  heading  upward.  Indeed.  In  the 
6  months  to  the  end  of  last  February,  whole- 
Bale  prices  were  rising  at  an  annual  rate  of 
3.6  percent;  in  a  single  month,  in  February, 
the  cost-of-living  Index  registered  a  nation- 
wide rise  of  0.6  percent.  At  that,  national 
averages  conceal  local  differences.  It  is  scant 
consolation  for  the  New  York  City  housewife 
If  consumers  In  Iowa  suffered  a  much  smaller 
loss  of  purchasing  power  than  the  0.8  percent 
punishment  they  had  to  take  themselves. 
And  few  Americans  will  feel  relieved  by  learn- 
ing that  the  whole  world  is  In  the  throes  of 
the  same  relentlessly  progressing  inflation. 

In  this  country,  as  elsewhere.  Inflation's 
progress  Is  meastired  by  index  numbers  of 
price  averages.  As  to  our  official  price  in- 
dexes, the  (Republican]  minority  views, 
printed  In  the  March  17-18,  1966,  report  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress, 
takes  them  to  task.  Systematically,  these 
statistical  concoctions  understate  the  rav- 
ages of  the  inflationary  process.  This  is  true, 
especially,  of  the  cost  of  Uving  index  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics.  For  ex- 
wnple,  It  allows  for  quality  Improvements  In 
durable  goods,  but  omits  consideration  of 
quauty  deteriorations  [in  services,  espe- 
clauy).  Then,  too,  in  the  last  9  months,  the 
reduction  of  Federal  excises  made  the  ac- 
celeration of  prices  appear  less  drastic  than 
It  actuaUy  was. 

TBCHNiatTE  TO  CONCEAL 

The  much-advertised  wage-price  gulde- 
Posts  provide  another  technique  by  which 


to  conceal  the  inflation.  Camouflaged  as 
standards  by  which  wages  and  prices  are  to 
be  adjtisted  to  productivity  changes,  they 
amount  in  reality  to  price  controls.  Steel, 
aluminum,  copper,  the  cigaret  industry,  and 
many  others  have  been  persuaded  by  White 
House  pressuie  to  refrain  from  putting 
prices  on  a  level  consonant  with  the  supply- 
demand  situation  In  the  respective  markets. 
In  a  large  majority  of  cases,  the  public  never 
hears  about  the  arm-twisting  practices  that 
are  applied  In  the  disguise  of  guldeposts  in 
order  to  force  corporations  to  hold  the  price 
line.  The  inflation  is  swept  imder  the  rug; 
but  the  dilstortions  of  the  price  structiire  and 
the  attending  tensions  stay  with  us.  They 
wiU  not  fail  to  take  effect,  sooner  or  later. 

In  all  but  name  we  have  arrived  at 
price  controls — coercion  of  a  '•selective"  sort, 
meaning  arbitrariness  and  discrimination. 
Congress  ignores  them;  and  the  victimized 
Industries  have  no  recourse  to  the  courts. 
These  controls  have  no  rationale  of  any 
sort.  Even  a  ctirsory  consideration  of  cost 
developments  is  neglected.  They  are  sub- 
stitutes for  all  around,  statutory  price-fix- 
ing— toward  which  the  Johnsonian  system 
is  moving.  All  around  prlce-flxlng  is  an  un- 
diluted bureaucratism,  but  may  turn  out  to 
be  preferable  to  the  backstairs,  secretive 
arbitrariness  of  the  White  House  apparatus. 

In  the  meantime,  the  President  can  be 
relied  on  to  And  temporizing  devices  and  to 
shift  the  responsibUity  on  others.  Big  cor- 
porations are,  of  course,  heaven-sent  for 
both  purposes. 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Apr.  12,  1966] 

Britain  Labors  Under  Labor  Government 
(By.  Dr.  Melchlor  Palyl) 
In  the  critical  June-September  period  of 
1965,  the  Bank  of  England  lost  well  over  81.3 
bUlion  of  gold,  prime  minister  Harold  Wilson 
announced  recently.  Thus  he  corrected  the 
original  announcement  of  a  bare  $300  million 
gold  loss.     That  still  was  not  the  whole  truth. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  1965,  after  the  run 
on  the  pound  sterling  quieted  down  and  the 
bearish  speculation  was  liquidated  to  a  large 
extent,  Britain  regained  almost  $1.2  billion. 
Yet,  less  than  $300  million  showed  up  in  the 
gold  reserve.  Practically  all  of  the  rest  had 
to  be  used  to  repay  the  "swap"  by  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  had 
saved  the  pound  in  its  acute  crisis,  the 
sharpest  since  1931. 

That  still  is  not  the  whole  sad  story.  The 
$175  nUlllon  Installment  due  on  the  Ameri- 
can-Canadian postwar  loan  was  "postponed." 
And  during  that  latest  panic,  the  British  au- 
thorities sold  In  New  York  a  billion  (exactly 
$998.4  million]  in  American  securities  which 
it  had  taken  away  from  its  citizens  in  the 
early  days  of  World  War  II. 

Note  the  sophisticated  technique  of  con- 
fiscation without  compensation:  The  British 
savers  were  not  robbed  of  their  capital  but 
"only"  of  their  300  to  400  percent  capital 
gain. 

The  financial  resxilt  of  all  foreign  ex- 
change manipulation  and  central  bank  co- 
operation is  that  the  pound  sterling  is  Just 
about  back  where  It  was — after  the  crisis  at 
the  And  of  1964.  The  $2^  bilUon  debt 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  stiU 
is  there,  repayable  before  1970,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  "sterling-debt,"  amounting  to 
$11 -odd  billion;  all  of  which  is  loaded 
on  a  gold  reserve  of  $3J2  billion  at  the 
end  of  Jantiary.  (It  declined  in  February  by 
$76  millions.) 

PATMENTS    NOT   BAUiNCED 

The  country's  balance  of  payments  still 
Is  In  imbalance,  and  so  is  Its  budget:  by  $0.9 
billion  and  $2.6  bUllon  respectively,  in  1985, 
Labor's  first  full  year  of  reign.  But  the 
domestic  boom  continues,  with  the  money 
supply  rising  relentlessly.  Living  costs  are 
mounting  at  an  annual  5-percent  rate  (as  in 


the  Swedish  welfare  state  where  a  nation- 
wide general  strike  is  threatening) .  British 
Labor  is  as  unruly  as  it  ever  was,  resisting 
all  mild  pressures  exerted  by  Its  own  party 
to  moderate  the  pay  demands  and  wide- 
spread featherbedding  practices. 

Britain  has  lost  $1  bUlion  of  dollar-pro- 
ducing assets;  they  have  been  "consumed," 
used  up  to  pay  for  excessive  imports.  And 
the  doubts  about  sterling's  future  did  not 
vanish,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Wltneas 
the  fragility  of  spot  sterling  on  the  foreign 
exchange  markets;  or  the  fact  that  time  and 
again  the  Bank  of  England  has  had  to  sup- 
port the  forward  rate,  indicating  large  com- 
mitments by  people  who  seek  cover  against 
a  possible  sterling  devaluation.  Witness, 
also,  the  high  premium  on  "Investment  dol- 
lars" that  c^n  be  used  by  British  residents 
to   acquire  foreign    (American)    securities. 

Does  the  victorious  Mr.  Wilson  expect  us 
to  keep  balling  out  the  pound  sterling?' 
Nothing  can  save  it  short  of  sharply  restric- 
tive money  and  credit  poUcles — so  restrictive 
as  to  put  out  of  business  the  hothouse  firms 
that  prosper  on  inflation  and  to  throw  loaf- 
ing workers  on  the  street. 

Tiiat  means  domestic  trouble;  but  the 
alternative  Is  the  devaluation  of  the  pound, 
accelerated  Infiatlon  and — a  still  greater 
crisis.  Whatever  Mr.  Wilson's  intentions  are, 
he  will  have  to  contend  with  the  formidable 
left  wing  of  his  own  party. 

INDULGINO    RECIU,BS8I.T 

So  far,  the  Labor  government  has  been 
indulging,  recklessly  in  inflationary  policies 
and  in  business-baiting — on  the  assumption 
that  we  and  the  continental  central  banks 
will  have  to  fill  the  holes  In  their  foreign 
payments. 

Otherwise,  their  currency  would  go  down 
the  drain  and  all  other  currencies  would  fol- 
low. This  is  a  false  assumption;  the  dollar 
and  the  rest  could  withstand  the  backwash 
of  a  sterling  devaluation.  In  fact,  we  cannot 
afford  to  keep  rescuing  Britain.  Our  own 
payments  deficit  Is  rising  again.  Prime  Min- 
ister Wilson  will  have  to  resort  to  drastic 
measure — or  else. 


AMERICA'S  FARMERS  NOT  POOLED 
BY  ADMINISTRATION'S  DUPUdTY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Defense  De- 
partment, and  other  administration 
spokesmen  have  been  carrying  on  a  ridic- 
ulous comedy  of  errors  in  dealing  with 
our  Nation's  farmers.  In  a  steady 
stream  of  actions  and  an  unsteady  bar- 
rage of  statements,  this  administration 
is  exercising  almost  total  control  over 
the  agricultural  markets.  They  have 
dumped  thousands  of  bushels  of  grain 
on  depressed  markets,  allowed  for  the 
heavy  importation  of  dairy  products  in 
competition  with  domestic  supplies,  lim- 
ited income  producing  cattle  hide  ex- 
ports, and  cut  military  purchases  of  milk 
and  pork  products. 

If  the  administration  thinks  that  they 
are  fooling  the  farmers  with  this  du- 
plicity, they  are  sadly  mistaken.  One  of 
the  reasons  that  the  farmers  in  my  area 
are  not  fooled  by  the  conflicting  state- 
ments and  Justifications  spewed  out  by 
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the  administration  Ls  the  excellent  re- 
porting of  the  facts  by  Nick  Kotz 
through  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 
With  permission  I  will  include  the  latest 
of  these  articles  and  pertinent  corre- 
spondence at  this  time. 

Washington  -  Agriculture  Secretary  Or- 
vUIe  Freeman.  Tuesday  urged  the  Defena* 
Department  to  Increase  pork  purchases — al- 
though a  Defense  official  said  that  Freeman's 
subordinates  only  last  week  advised  continu- 
ation of  a  sharp  cutback  In  pork  procure- 
ment for  military  feeding. 

Agriculture  and  IJefense  Department  offi- 
cials were  unable  to  e.xplaln  the  conflict. 

The  Defense  Department  In  February 
ordered  a  50-percent  cut  In  Its  pork  pur- 
chases for  6  months  as  an  antl-lnflatlonary 
move  against  high  consumer  pork  prices. 
The  Agriculture  Department  recommended 
that  action  as  part  of  a  White  House-super- 
vised antl-lnflatlon  campaign. 

Tuesday.  Freeman  asked  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  to  restore  the  cuts  In  mili- 
tary purchases  Immediately. 

Freeman's  letter  to  McNamara  was  made 
public  by  the  Agriculture  Department  and 
considerable  effort  was  given  to  bringing  it 
to  the  attention  of  t.he  press. 

Agriculture  Department  officials  acknowl- 
edged that  Freeman's  handling  of  the  letter 
was  designed  to  combat  farmer  unhapplness 
with  the  pork  purchase  cut  and  other  antl- 
lnflatlonary  moves  to  lower  farm  prices. 

Seldom  does  one  Department  head  pub- 
licly ask  another  one  to  reverse  a  policy  that 
they  had  both  mutually  agreed  upon,  eepe- 
claUy  when  the  drive  for  the  original  policy 
came  from  the  White  Hou.se 

The  Associated  Press  reported  that  Free- 
man had  been  urged  to  take  the  oflenslve 
as  "the  farmer's  friend"  by  Vice  President 
Humphrey  and  others  at  a  Saturday  politi- 
cal strategy  meeting  concerning  present 
farmer  unhapplness. 

An  Agricultural  Department  spokesman 
acknowledged  that  Freeman  and  Humphrkt 
met  Saturday,  but  said  he  didn't  know  the 
subject  of  their  conversation. 

Freeman's  May  3  letter  to  McNamara  does 
not  Jibe  with  an  .\prll  29  letter  which  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  Cyrus  Vance  sent  to 
Senator  J.^cK  Miller  and  several  farm  orga- 
nization officials 

Mn  LER  ar.d  th°  farm  officials  had  asked 
that  the  February  order  cutting  pork  pur- 
chases be  rescinded  Immediately.  Vance  re- 
plied that  the  Defen.se  Department  would 
rtv -'nsider  the  sltu.itlon  m  September,  but 
made  It  ciear  that  the  6-month  cut  In  pur- 
chases would  be  completed. 

Paul  H  R!>v,  Deputy  .Assistant  Secretary 
.;f  D»rT.se  for  Material  Requirements,  said 
Tue.«<iay  In  an  Interview  that  Vance's  letter 
'A-:is  based  Tin  Agriculture  Department  rec- 
ommendatl'-ins 

Rllev  who  Is  the  operating  official  who  has 
'-iHnrtlfNd  thf.  pork  mattpr,  said  that  Vance's 
Iptte.-  wiis  based  upon  recommendations  from 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  Schnltt- 
iter  ;!nd  his  st.alT, 

.Schnittker  acknowledged  Tuesday  in  an 
l:r.t'rMe-*  that  the  Freeman -to -McNamara 
-.ii)'.'.  Vmce-to-Mlller  letters  are  not  In  agree- 

He  explained  that  Freeman's  letter  would 
anticipate  restoring  pork  purchases  tn  late 
Ju:v  or  early  August  while  the  Defense  De- 
partment letter  Indicated  such  action  would 
not   be  considered   until   September, 

Schnltiker  said  he  did  not  know  of  any- 
r-.e  on  .his  staff  advising  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment on  the  April  29  letter  to  continue  the 
fx-irk  purchase  cutback.s 

Freeman's  letter  to  McNamara  and  Vance's 
letter  to  Miller  do  not  dllTer  greatly  in  their 
analysis  of  market  conditions. 

Vance  ^rote:  "Pig  crop  reports  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Indicate  that  farm- 
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en  are  Increasing  pork  production,  but  the 
Increase  Is  not  expected  to  reach  the  market 
until  late  summer  or  early  fall.  While  there 
has  been  a  recent  small  decline  In  prices, 
production  will  be  seasonally  low  In  the 
Immediate  months  ahead  and  prices  are  ex- 
pected to  r^naln  high." 

Freeman  wrote :  "Hog  prices  are  now  about 
20  percent  lower  than  In  January,  and  pork 
prices  are  also  do'wn.  Prices  may  Increase 
seasonally  during  the  next  2  to  3  months, 
but  we  expect  that  prices  later  this  year  will 
be  below  current  levels." 

Noting  the  differences  between  Freeman's 
letter  of  May  3  and  Vance's  letter  to  him  of 
April  29,  Senator  Muxer  commented:  "It 
looks  as  though  the  right  hand  does  not  know 
what  the  left  hand  Is  doing.  Anyhow  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  unnecessary  damage  done  to 
farm  prices." 

The  Defense  and  Agriculture  Departments 
have  tended  to  shift  responsibility  for  the 
pork  cut  order  since  It  became  public  April 
8 — 7  weeks  after  It  was  Issued. 

Defense  Department  officials  stated  they 
were  merely  following  the  recommendations 
of  the  Agriculture  Department. 

Agriculture  Department  officials  said  It  was 
a  Joint  decision. 

In  fact,  officials  of  both  Departments  ac- 
knowledge privately  that  the  decision  was 
made  at  the  White  House  level  as  heads  of  all 
departments  worked  with  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  to  find  antl-lnflatlonary 
actions. 

Freeman  recommended  the  specific  actions 
take  in  January. 

"DEAR  BOB"  Lirrrra  to  m'namara 
Freeman  said   at  a  press  conference  that 
he   didn't    have   anything   personally   to    do 
with  the  decision. 

On  this  point.  Agriculture  Department 
sources  say  that  the  "Dear  Bob"  letter  rec- 
ommending the  cuts  was  written  by  Schnltt- 
ker  rather  than  by  Freeman.  Schnlttker 
did  the  work  even  though  Freeman's  name 
appeared  on  the  letter,  said  these  sources  as 
an  explanation  of  FVeeman's  role. 

Department  of  AoRictn,TtTRK, 

OmcE  or  THB  SecretAit, 

Washington,  May  3, 1966. 
Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  We  have  again  reviewed  the 
price  prospects  for  certain  foods  during  the 
remainder  of  1966,  with  the  foUowlng  con- 
clusions : 

Hog  prices  are  now  about  20  percent  lower 
than  In  January,  and  pork  prices  are  also 
down.  Prices  may  Increase  seasoijflily  during 
the  next  2  to  3  months,  but  we  expect  that 
prices  later  this  year  wUl  be  below  current 
levels. 

I  recommend  that  you  give  immediate  con- 
sideration to  Increased  purchases  of  pork 
products  for  use  In  military  troop  feeding  In 
the  United  States,  where  the  earlier  reduc- 
Uon  appUed.  This  should  Include  ham  and 
bacon,  which  were  reduced  because  of  abnor- 
mally high  prices. 

The  currene  outlook  Is  for  large  supplies  of 
frtilts  and  *«*table8.  We  will  reexamine  the 
price  outlook  In  deUll  as  soon  as  there  are 
fairly  definite  Indications  as  to  the  size  of  the 
pack,  and  will  make  recommendations  at  that 
time. 

Sincerely, 

Obvillk  L.  Prem^n, 

Secretory. 

Thx  Deputt  Secretart  or  Depensb, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  29, 1999. 
Hon.  Jack  Millbx, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Miller:  Thu  u  in  reply  to 
the  April  12,  1966,  memorandum  signed  Joint- 
ly by  you  and  five  members  of  the  pork  In- 


dustry concerning  rescission  of  our  February 
17,  1966,  directive  on  pork  procurement. 

We  have  examined  the  material  you  sent 
us  and  have  further  investigated  the  matter 
Pig  crop  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture indicate  that  farmers  are  Increasing 
pork  production,  but  the  Increase  Is  not  ex- 
pected to  reach  the  market  until  late  summer 
or  early  fall.  While  there  has  been  a  recent 
small  decline  In  prices,  production  will  be 
seasonaUy  low  in  the  immediate  months 
ahead  and  prices  are  expected  to  remain 
high. 

As  our  directive  points  out,  we  plan  to  re- 
examine the  pork  supply  and  price  situation 
In  September  when  pork  supplies  are  ex- 
pected to  Increase.  At  that  time,  every  pos- 
sible consideration  will  be  given  to  rescind- 
ing that  part  of  our  February  17,  1966,  direc- 
tive regarding  reduction  In  the  number  of 
pork  servings  and  substitution  of  lower 
priced  meat  Items  in  military  troop  feeding 
menus. 

Copies  of  this  letter  have  been  sent  to 
Messrs.  William  Rothenberg,  James  Nance, 
Paul  McNutt,  J.  Merrill  Anderson,  and  Ray 
Holz,  the  other  signers  of  the  April  12,  1966, 
memorandum. 
Sincerely, 

Cyrus  Vance. 
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HORTON  BILL  PROTECTS  SURPLUS 
DONA-nONS    TO    SCHOOLS,    HOS- 
PITALS; ALLOWS  REDUCED-PRICE 
PURCHASES    BY   STATE   AND  LO- 
CAL GOVERNMENTS  AND  VOLUN- 
TEER PIREFTGHTING  GROUPS 
Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Horton]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  not 
widely  known  that  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  Federal  aid  for  education  is 
the  surplus  property  donation  program 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  addition,  because  of  the  similarity 
of  the  personal  property  essential  to  the 
functioning  of  all  governmental  bodies, 
much  of  the  surplus  property  of  Federal 
agencies  is  useful  to  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments. 

The  value  of  property  donated  for 
educational  purposes  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  estimated  to  be  more 
than  $5  billion.  Our  local  school  dis- 
tricts have  received  typewriters  and  add- 
ing machines  for  business  courses;  they 
have  received  lathes  and  drill  presses  to 
aid  in  the  training  for  skilled  trades; 
they  have  received  dishwashers  and  re- 
frigerators for  their  cafeterias. 

I  know  that  in  my  own  36th  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York  institutions 
have  greatly  benefited  from  this  dona- 
tion of  surplus  Government  property. 
The  Very  Reverend  Charles  J.  Lavery, 
president  of  St.  John  Fisher  College  in 
my  district,  recently  said  that  the  dona- 
tion program  "is  one  of  the  better  ways  In 
which  the  Government  can  aid  education 
and  thereby  avoid  Increased  bureaucratic 
costs." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act.  One  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  guarantee 


the  continued  level  of  donation  to  edu- 
cational, health,  and  civil  defense  Insti- 
tutions. 

The  need  for  this  clarifying  legisla- 
tion was  bi-ought  to  light  last  summer 
by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Aid  Expenditures  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  This  subcom- 
mittee discovered  that  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  which  is  responsible 
for  the  donation  program,  is  selling  a 
large  amount  of  excess  property  that 
could  be  used  by  schools  and  colleges. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Arnold,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Agencies 
for  Surplus  Property,  said  in  these  hear- 
ings that: 

There  are  facets  of  the  total  donation  pro- 
gram which,  by  their  existence,  deny  schools, 
hospitals,  and  civil  defense  units  of  many 
dollars  worth  of  sxirplus  property  which  Is 
and  always  will  be  vitally  required  In  their 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  for  the  con- 
cern expressed  by  Mr.  Arnold  and  many 
school  and  college  administrators  is  that 
the  General  Services  Administration  is 
using  its  authority  under  section  201(c) 
of  the  act  to  sell  excess  property  to  the 
detriment  of  the  donation  program.  The 
donation  program  was  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 203(j)  of  the  act. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  Is  to  set  forth 
in  unmistakable  language  the  priorities 
to  be  followed  by  the  General  Services 
Administration. 

My  amendment  states  that  in  dispos- 
ing of  surplus  property  GSA  must,  first, 
offer  the  property  for  utilization  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  under  section  202(a)  of  the 
act;  second,  offer  the  property  for  dona- 
tion under  section  203(j)  of  the  act;  and 
third,  offer  the  property  for  exchange 
or  sale  under  the  authority  of  section 
201(c)  of  the  act. 

This  order  of  priority  will  continue  to 
serve  to  maximize  the  use  of  property 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  Its  own 
necessary  purposes.  But  In  particular  it 
will  also  protect  the  donation  program 
which  IS  so  vital  to  our  schools,  colleges 
aJid  hospitals.  Educators  throughout 
the  Nation  will  join  Dennis  Stiles  busi- 
ness manager-treasurer  of  Roberts  Wes- 
leyan  College  in  New  York,  who  wrote 
me  that  his  institution  "has  long  been 
an  appreciative  donee  of  this  program 
and  knows  something  of  its  value." 

I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  also 
recognizes  the  value  of  the  surplus  prop- 
erty donation  program  and  will  give  ap- 
proval to  this  amendment  to  make  clear 
the  congressional  intent  of  using  the  do- 
nation program  to  the  maximum  benefit 
or  schools,  colleges,  and  hospitals. 

The  second  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to 
enable  State  and  local  governments,  vol- 
unteer flreflghting  and  rescue  groups 
and  certain  other  groups  to  purchase 
federal  surplus  personal  property  at  re- 
auced  prices.  Existing  law  provides  that 
otate  and  local  governments  may  pur- 
chase such  property  at  full  fair  market 
value  prior  to  the  offering  of  the  prop- 
erty for  public  sale.  In  reality,  this  is 
lar  from  a  bargain,  since  most  surplus 
Items  are  eventuaUy  sold  to  surplus  deal- 
ers at  rates  well  below  full  fair  market 


value.  Much  machinery,  clothing,  hard- 
ware, vehicles,  and  countless  other  items 
that  would  be  useful  to  State  and  local 
governments  and  other  nonprofit  groups 
covered  by  my  bill,  are  sold  to  dealers 
at  prices  averaging  only  6  cents  on  the 
dollar  of  original  acquisition  cost. 

My  bill  wUl  enable  these  groups  to  pur- 
chase surplus  personal  property  at  50 
percent  of  full  fair  market  value.  This 
measure,  in  many  cases,  will  mean  the 
availability  of  essential  equipment  to 
States  and  municipalities  at  affordable 
prices,  while  at  the  same  time  yielding 
a  higher  rate  of  return  on  surplus  items 
to  the  Federal  Government  than  it 
usually  receives. 

By  establishing  priority  status  for  the 
donation  program  to  educational  institu- 
tions, and  by  enabling  governments  and 
public  service  groups  to  purchase  surplus 
material  at  50  percent  of  fair  market 
value,  I  believe,  and  I  am  confident  that 
my  colleagues  will  sigree,  that  we  are 
providing  for  the  optimum  beneflcisd  use 
of  this  material.  By  enacting  this  bill, 
we  are  not  only  promoting  education,  we 
are  saving  local  and  State  tax  dollars 
which  would  otherwise  be  spent  for  simi- 
lar material  at  higher  prices,  and  we  are 
achieving  both  of  these  benefits  at  little 
or  no  cost  to  the  P'^deral  Government. 


FICTIONS  ABOUT  REDS 


THE    47TH    ANNIVERSARY    OP    THE 
DEATH  OF  GEN.  MILAN  STEFANIK 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Der'winski]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  House  this 
afternoon  to  the  fact  that  today  is  the 
47th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Gen. 
Milan  Stefanik.  General  Stefanik,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Czechoslovak  Re- 
public, was  killed  on  May  4,  1919,  while 
returning  by  plane  to  Czechoslovakia 
from  a  conference  in  Italy.  His  country 
suffered  a  great  loss  vrtth  his  untimely 
and  tragic  death. 

Bom  in  Slovakia,  General  Stefanik 
was  educated  and  received  his  doctorate 
in  philosophy  at  the  Charles  University 
in  Prague.  In  1902  he  went  to  France 
where  he  distinguished  himself  as  an 
astronomer  and  did  important  research 
in  Europe,  Africa,  and  elsewhere.  When 
Europe  was  plunged  into  the  First  World 
War,  General  Sttfanik,  who  had  become 
a  naturalized  French  citizen,  joined  the 
French  Air  Force  and  attained  the  rank 
of  major  general. 

With  Thomas  Masaryk  and  Edouard 
Benes,  Stefanik  formed  the  Czechoslo- 
vakian  National  Council,  which  preceded 
the  formation  of  the  independent  State 
of  CzechoslovEikia. 

I  therefore  join  the  many  Czechoslo- 
vak-Americans who  pay  homage  to  the 
memory  of  this  distinguished  man  who 
was  such  a  distinguished  leader  and  gal- 
lant fighter  for  democracy  and  freedom. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recori)  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemsoi  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday  UJ>I.  Ambassador  Arthur  Gold- 
berg delivered  an  address  to  the  annual 
Polish  Constitution  Day  celebration  in 
Chicago. 

As  I  expected,  he  delivered  a  message 
filled  with  standard  cliches  of  the  admin- 
istration with  emphasis  on  building 
bridges  to  the  Communist  dictatorships 
of  Eastern  Europe.  Building  bridges  is 
the  State  Department  phraseology  for 
coexistence  with  and  appeasement  of  the 
Communist  dictatorships. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  was  not  the 
creator  of  our  foreign  policy,  but  he 
should  have  a  major  voice  at  least  in  its 
application  at  the  United  Nations.  The 
Chicago  Tribune,  in  an  editorial  on  Tues- 
day, May  3,  which,  incidenta.lly,  is  the 
175th  anniversary  of  the  Constitution  of 
Poland,  had  a  very  penetrating  editorial 
on  Mr.  Goldberg's  address.  Under  pre- 
vious leave  I  insert  the  editorial  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks ; 

Fictions   Abotjt   Reds 

Chlcagoans  of  Polish  extraction  Sunday 
heard  some  nonsense  from  Arthur  Goldberg, 
American  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 
The  occasion  was  a  celebration  here  of  the 
175th  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Constitution 
of  May  3,  1791 — an  instrument  which  has  no 
standing  under  the  present  Communist  re- 
gime. The  anniversary,  however.  Is  celebrat- 
ed as  a  national  feast  day. 

Mr.  Goldberg  took  the  State  Departinent 
line  that  certain  So'vlet  satellites,  notably 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  have  undergone  a 
liberalization  of  Communist  policy  which 
enables  them  to  assert  their  national  inde- 
pendence. His  Polisb-AmericEOi  auditors 
have  good  reason  to  know  this  Is  a  fiction. 

Nevertheless,  Goldberg  {Reached  that  the 
Johnson  administration's  doctrine  of  buUd- 
Ing  bridges  to  Moscow's  subject  satrapies  is 
paying  off.  He  said  theee  associations  threw 
light  into  the  dark  places  of  Communist 
ideology  by  allowing  freer  exchange  and  de- 
bate. 

Polish-Americans  know  how  little  liber- 
alization there  has  been  under  the  Commu- 
nists when  Pope  Paul  has  been  constrained 
to  abandon  hlis  plans  for  a  visit  to  Poland 
this  month,  and  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynskl 
was  informed  by  the  Communist  government 
that  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  visit  Chi- 
cago in  August.  He  had  hc^>ed  to  join  here 
In  a  commemoration  of  1,000  years  of  Chris- 
tianity In  Poland. 

The  Central  Europe  Journal  for  April  had 
some  comments  on  the  ideas  now  in  fashion 
with  the  State  Department  that  liberaliza- 
tion and  desatellization  were  occurring  In 
countries  under  Communist  oppression.  A 
Czech  active  In  cultTiral  aflalrs  said  on  a  visit 
to  West  Germany  that  It  Is  a  myth  that  any 
Intellectual  liberty  or  freedom  of  expression 
are  allowed  In  these  countries. 

Remarking  that  the  current  littirary  cult  of 
"absurdlsm"  In  the  West  sends  writers  look- 
ing for  absurd  plots,  he  said  that  authors  In 
the  bolshevik  bloc  do  not  have  to  think  up 
absurd  topics  because  "our  conditions  are 
absurd."    Any  liberalization  is  within  limits 
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drawn  bv  '.l:e  narty  at  '.ts  own  convenience. 
Western  ■jp'An-.nm.  he  added,  was  misplaced 
becau.se  Weiterr.ers  have  no  Idea  of  com- 
nii;.i:.sm  !n  operation.  All  the  sentimental 
talk  about  growing  liberalization  merely 
etrent;:hens  the  Iron  Curtain  resrlmes  and 
conlusp.';  t.^elr  ar.tasonlBts. 

The  sair.f  result  emerges  from  chatter  to 
the  e.Tect  that  VVest-Ea.st  trade  will  encour- 
age desatelllzatlon  by  providing  bloc  nations 
encouragement  to  break  away  from  the  Com- 
munist stranglehold  The  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  know  that  every  form  of  help 
enables  the  Corr.nnmlsts  to  solidify  their 
system  and  strengthen  war  Industry. 

A  Columbia  Unlversitv  student  of  com- 
munism. Prof.  Zbigniew  Brzezlnskl,  has  dealt 
with  the  report  of  an  American  trade  mission 
to  EA.stern  Europe,  which  published  a  find- 
ing <.i:  a  Department  of  Commerce  organ 
.I'.'rl.il.T.ing  'ndustrlal  achievement  In  Poland 
and  Romania  .'?uch  results,  he  said,  were 
.■irh'.eved  through  "Intense  political  terror, 
forced  savings  e.xtracted  from  the  people. 
especially  from  the  peaaants,  and  extensive 
Soviet  ex;:uoitat!on." 

All  Com.Tiunlst  regimes  are  concerned. 
first  .i:id  ;.ist.  with  their  own  security  and 
se!f-per;ctuitlon  If  Ambassador  Goldberg 
d-M  n- 1  know  that,  he  has  no  credentials  to 
r-*  -■'e   as   an   oracle  on   foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  Mr.  Goldberg's 
address  and  similar  cliches  being  uttered 
by  Secretary  Rusk,  Ambassador  Qronou- 
ski,  and  other  administration  mouth- 
pieces are  an  insult  to  ^he  intelligence  of 
ail  AmericaiLs  and  especially  are  an  in- 
sult to  the  Polish-American  citizens 
when  they  suggest  that  this  great  land  of 
freedom  take  the  lead  in  appeasing  and 
subsidizing  the  Communist  governments 
of  Eastern  Europe  which  is  indeed  a 
tragic  policy 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.     Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Com- 
mittee an  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
t<->night  to  file  a  prlvllesed  report. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 
Krebs  ' .     Is   there  objection  to  the  re- 
qur'st  3f  the  gentleman  from  Virginia? 
There  wao  no  objection. 


Permitted  by  the  treaty  are  only  un- 
derground nuclear  explosions  that  do  not 
cause  radioactive  debris  to  be  present 
outside  the  territorial  limits  of  the  state 
under  whose  Jurisdiction  or  control  such 
explosion  is  conducted. 

FOUR  TIIEATT  SATBGtTAKDS  PXOldSSD 

In  order  to  get  such  a  treaty  supported 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  ratified 
by  the  Senate.  President  Kennedy  prom- 
ised to  institute  the  four  safeguards  rec- 
ommended by  the  Joint  Chiefs.  These 
safeguards  read  as  follows: 

(a)  The  conduct  of  comprehenalve.  ag- 
gressive and  continuing  underground  nuclear 
test  programs  designed  to  add  to  our  knowl- 
edge and  Improve  our  weapons  in  all  ateojB 
of  significance  to  oxir  military  posture  In  the 
future. 

(b)  The  maintenance  of  modem  nuclear 
laboratory  facilities  and  programs  In  theoret- 
ical and  exploratory  nuclear  technology 
which  wUl  attract,  retain  and  Insure  the  con- 
tinued application  of  our  htiman  scientific 
resources  to  these  programs  on  which  con- 
tinued progress  m  nuclear  technology  de- 
pends. 

(c)  The  maintenance  of  the  faculties  and 
resoiu-ces  necessary  to  Institute  promptly 
nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere  should  they 
be  deemed  essential  to  our  national  security 
or  should  the  treaty  or  any  of  Its  terms  be 
abrogat«d  by  the  Soviet  Umon  or  others. 

(d)  The  improvement  of  our  capability, 
within  feasible  and  practical  limits,  to  moni- 
tor the  terms  of  the  treaty,  to  detect  viola- 
tions and  to  maintain  our  knowledge  of 
Sino-Sovlet  nuclear  activity,  capabilities  and 
achievements. 

These  safeguards  were  reaffirmed  In 
April  1964,  by  President  Johnson. 

HAVE   THB    PHOMISE8    BEEN    KEPT? 

It  Is  time  to  take  a  look  and  see  how 
well  these  safeguards  promises  are  being 
kept. 

The  initial  request  for  funds  to  Imple- 
ment them  came  during  the  first  half  of 
fiscal  year  1954.  During  that  year  AEC 
expended  $498.3  million  for  safeguards 
and  the  DOD.  which  was  a  little  slower  in 
getting  started,  spent  $243.2  million. 
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Now  no  one  should  think  these  safe- 
guards started  from  scratch.  In  fiscal 
year  1962  and  fiscal  year  1963  the  AEC 
and  DOD  were  conducting  both  under- 
ground and  atmospheric  nuclear  weapons 
tests.  They  were  maintaining  weapons 
laboratories  and  facilities.  They  had  an 
ongoing  program  for  monitoring  Sino- 
Sovlet  weapons  tests  and  nuclear  capa- 
bilities. The  AEC.  for  example,  in  fiscal 
year  1962  spent  $423.7  million  for  pro- 
grams that  could  equate  with  the  safe- 
guards and  with  atmospheric  testing 
By  fiscal  year  1963  the  AEC's  expendi- 
tures had  come  down  to  $398  8  million. 

The  major  reason  for  this  reduction  is 
that  funding  for  the  Pacific  test  series, 
which  was  instituted  in  April  1962,  after 
the  Soviets  commenced  atmospheric 
testing  on  September  1,  1961,  took  place 
primarily  in  fiscal  year  1962. 

For  the  same  purposes  DOD  In  fiscal 
year  1962  spent  $158.4  million  and  in 
fiscal  year  1963,  $210.5  million.  The  total 
AEC  and  DOD  effort  for  these  2  years 
was  $582.2  million  and  $609.3  million, 
respectively.  The  comparable  dollar 
totals  thereafter  are  the  following:  fiscal 
year  1964.  $741.5  milUon;  fiscal  year  1965, 
$745.8  million;  fiscal  year  1966,  $720  mil- 
lion; and  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1967, 
$680.9  million. 

The  real  tests  for  the  efforts  made  to 
support  the  safeguards  cannot  be  made 
simply  by  comparing  these  dollar  totals, 
however,  but  must  come  from  a  more  de- 
tailed examination  of  the  funding  of 
these  programs,  particularly  In  fiscal  year 
1965  and  fiscal  year  1966  and  what  Is 
planned  for  fiscal  year  1967.  These  are 
the  years  following  the  initial  startup 
of  the  treaty  safeguards  as  such,  and 
therefore  reveal  their  trends  and  char- 
acteristics. 

These  dollar  figures  are  found  in  the 
accompanying  table  containing  many  de- 
tails Just  declassified  and  here  made  pub- 
lic for  the  first  time. 


TEST     BAN    TREATY    SAFEGUARDS 
ATROPHY 

The  SPEAKER  rnd-r  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  Mr  Hosmer]  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr,  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  two  tables 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
3  years  ago  a  treaty  was  signed  bv  three 
nuclear  powers — the  United  States,  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  Kingdom— and 
numerous  nonnuclear  countries  limiting 
the  conduct  of  nuclear  weaporus  tests. 
France,  a  nuclear  power,  did  not  sign 
and  will  conduct  atmospheric  tests  in  the 
south  Pacific  this  summer.  Red  China, 
another  nonslgner.  since  has  become  a 
nuclear  power,  conducted  two  atmos- 
pheric tests,  and  is  expected  Uj  conduct 
a  tWrd  and  much  larger  test  before  the 
month  Is  out. 


Tes   ban  treaty  safeguard  costs,  AEC  and  DOD  (by  fiscal  years) 
(In  millions  of  dollars.    Tenths  rounded.] 


Safeguard 

1962 

1963 

1904 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1964-67 

cunnls- 

ttve 

Conduct  of  underground  testing: 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Department  of  Defense 

ISO.  I 
1.4 

131.5 
13.6 

153.5 
10.6 

175.7 
16.7 

185.1 
28.6 

168.4 
28.5 

882.7 
84.3 

Both 

leas 

207.0 

eao 

145.0 

164.1 

102.4 

213.6 

196.9 

767.0 

Maintenance  of  laboratory  facilities: 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Department  of  Defense 

243.4 
82.0 

263.5 
48.9 

264.0 
52  6 

257.1 
53.0 

24&5 

53.0 

l,02ai 

207.8 

Both 

267.0 

295.4 

312.4 

306.6 

310.1 

296.6 

1.227.6 

Acquisition  and  maintenance  of  an  at- 
mospheric test  capab  llty  ' 
Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Department  of  Defense 

53.2 
42.0 

18.3 
69.0 

75.2 
87.0 

61.8 
60.4 

29.2 
47.2 

22.9 
35.2 

188.1 
238.8 

Both 

B6.2 

87.3 

162.2 

131.2 

76.4 

SR.1 

427.9 

Monitoring  Stno-Soviet  actions: 
Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Department  of  Defense "' 

4.5 
65.0 

5.6 
76.0 

6.1 
96.7 

3.7 
11L9 

6.4 
114.5 

5.2 
122.2 

2a4 
446.3 

Both. 

se.6 

81.6 

102.8 

115.6 

119.9 

127.4 

468.7 

Total: 

Atomic  Energy  Commlisioo 

Department  of  Defense 

433.8 
15S.4 

39S.8 
21a  5 

408.3 
243.2 

405.2 
25a6 

47&8 
243.2 

442.0 
238.9 

1, 912. 8 
978.9 

Both. 

582.2 

600.1 

741.6 

71S.8 

7».0 

68a9 

2.888.2 

One  most  startling  and  chilling  fact 
disclosed  by  the  table  becomes  apparent 
by  comparing  the  average  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1962  and  fiscal  year  1963 — the 
2  years  before  the  treaty — with  what  the 
administration  proposes  for  fiscal  year 
1967 — the  fourth  year  after  It.  To  do  so 
one  must  apply  the  generally  accepted 
formula  of  a  5-percent  decrease  annually 
in  what  Government  dollars  will  buy — 
due  to  rising  costs  and  general  inflation — 
to  the  dollar  figures  of  the  table.  This 
kind  of  comparison  shows  that  the  actual 
magnitude  of  U.S.  efforts  in  1967,  after 
the  treaty,  will  be  something  like  10  per- 
cent less  than  in  1962-63,  before  the 
treaty. 

The  acccmipanying  percentage  table 
demonstrates  an  actual  decline  In  the 
magnitude  of  U.S.  performance  of  all 
safeguard  promises.  This  percentage 
table  takes  fiscal  year  1965  as  the  base, 
or  100-percent  year,  from  which  compar- 
isons for  later  years  are  made.  It  factors 
In  the  annual  5-percent  decline  in  effort 
bought  by  the  same  number  of  dollars 
spent.  The  percentage  table  reveals 
that  compared  to  fiscal  year  1965  there 
was  a  decline  In  magnitude  of  effort  in 
three  of  the  four  safeguards  during  fiscal 
year  1966  and  there  will  be  a  decline  In 
all  of  them  In  fiscal  year  1967. 
Percentage  change  in  safeguards  program 
(applying  5  percent  anntial  cost  escalation) 
[Dollars  In  millions] 


Safeguard 

Base 
year 
1965 
fund- 
ing 

1066 

1967 

Condur't  of  underground  tests- 
Maintenance  of  laboratory 
lacilltles 

$192.4 
306.6 

131.2 
115.6 

-f-6.8 
-3.9 

-65.3 
-1.5 

-7.9 
—12.4 

Acquisition  and  maintenance 
of  an  atmospheric  test 
capability 

-60.1 

Monitoring  81no-8ovlet 
actions 

-.8 

Total  . 

745.8 

-8.3 

—17  8 

'  Includes  the  exercise  of  this  capability  during  the  fiscal  year  1962-63  atmospheric  tests. 


nin>I3tGROT7ND  TISTINO 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  AEC's  imder- 
groimd  test  program  for  a  detailed  analy- 
sis. This  is  the  program  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  "aggressive  and  comprehen- 
sive "  now  that  zero  dollars  are  going  into 
atmospheric  testing  because  of  the 
treaty's  ban. 

In  fiscal  year  1965  AEC  spent  about 
15  percent  more  for  this  safeguard  than 
In  fiscal  year  1964.  It  appeared  from 
this  beginning  for  the  first  full  year's 
funding  after  ratification  of  the  treaty 
that  a  solid  foundation  was  being  laid 
for  a  properly  "comprehensive,  aggres- 
sive, and  continuing"  effort  In  under- 
ground testing.  But  the  following  year's 
budget — fiscal  year  1966,  the  current  fis- 
cal year — evidenced  a  one-third  decline, 
to  about  10  percent,  of  the  previous  year's 
rate  of  growth.  In  fiscal  year  1967  we 
find  an  actual  decrease  In  AEC  dollars 
for  undergroimd  weapons  tests  over  the 
previous  year,  which,  of  course,  must  be 
augmented  by  the  5-percent  escalation 
factor. 

No  longer  Is  there  a  healthy  growth 
In  this  program.  It  Is  being  constrict- 
e<l— not  only  by  a  reduction  in  funds, 
but  also  by  a  drop  in  the  amount  of  test- 


ing those  funds  will  buy  due  to  infla- 
tionary factors. 

The  DOD's  proposed  undergroimd  test 
effort  in  fiscal  year  1967  is  $28  plus  mil- 
lion. This  is  exactly  the  same  amount  It 
will  spend  this  year.  There  was  a  growth 
In  DOD's  expenditures  for  this  item  from 
a  level  of  about  $11  million  in  fiscal  year 

1964  to  about  $17  million  in  fiscal  year 

1965  and  a  further  growth  to  $28  plus 
million  in  fiscal  year  1966.  These  sums 
are  much  smaller  than  the  AEC's  input 
for  underground  testing.  The  large 
growth,  or  more  appropriately,  the  small 
initial  expenditures  by  the  DOD  for  this 
item  in  fiscal  year  1964  and  fiscal  year 
1965  can  be  accounted  for  by  its  early 
difiQculties  making  meaningful  under- 
ground weapons  effect  tests.  Mtmy  of 
these  difiQculties  have  been  overcome. 
The  DOD  now  should  be  exploiting  the 
capabilities  and  not  just  be  letting  the 
program  level  off  In  dollars  and  decline 
by  inflation  now  that  It  has  learned  how 
to  do  imder ground  effects  tests.  The 
need  for  effects  information  is  greater 
than  ever  and  because  of  the  known  dif- 
ficulties in  acquiring  this  information, 
more  effort  and  not  less  should  be  going 
forward, 

I  know  of  no  reduced  requirements 
for  a  "comprehensive,  aggressive,  and 
continuing"  underground  nuclear  weap- 
ons test  program  that  the  safeguards  de- 
mand and  that  two  Presidents  have 
promised  to  support.  In  fact.  If  one  con- 
siders the  large  underground  nuclear 
weapons  explosions  that  the  Soviets  have 
carried  out  and  the  needs  to  Improve  the 
assumed  dellverability  or  our  strategic 
deterrent  weapons  and  the  needs  to  de- 
crease that  characteristic  of  Soviet 
ICBM's.  the  needs  for  underground  test- 
ing appear  greater  and  not  less. 

So  sufficient  was  the  concern  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  over 
this  safeguard  that  it  took  the  unusual 
initiative  of  boosting  by  $10  milUon  the 
authorization  for  this  purpose  asked  by 
the  administration  for  fiscal  year  1967. 
I  believe  the  boost  would  have  been 
greater  if  the  JCAE  had  believed  a  turn- 
around of  the  program's  decline  could 
be  accomplished  more  rapidly.  If  this 
increase  is  appropriated,  it  will  be  of 
considerable  interest  to  see  whether  or 
not  the  administration  allows  the  AEC 
to  spend  it. 

MAINTENANCE    Or    WEAPONS    LABOKATORIES 

The  second  safeguard,  maintenance 
of  our  weapons  laboratories,  also  has 
stagnated  insofar  as  funding  is  con- 
cerned. AEC  and  DOD  funding  for 
weapons  research  and  development  at 
the  three  weapons  laboratories — Los 
Alamos,  Livermore,  and  Sandia — jumped 
more  than  10  percent  from  fiscal  year 
1963  to  fiscal  year  1964  and  close  to  6 
percent  from  fiscal  year  1964  to  fiscal 
year  1965.  Since  then  the  trend  in  both 
money  and  effort  has  been  downward. 
Fiscal  year  1967's  decline  of  12.4  percent 
less  than  fiscal  year  1965  is  the  measure 
of  U.S.  slackening  in  effort  to  insure  the 
continued  application  of  our  human  re- 
sources to  the  weapons  program. 

There  is,  I  believe,  a  very  serious  cause 
for  concern  that  a  continuation  of  this 
attenuation  of  our  weapons  laboratory 
output,  as  both  AEC  and  DOD  budgets 


contemplate,  within  a  very  short  time  it 
will  lead  to  a  tota!  paralysis  of  develop- 
ments in  UJS.  weapons  technology. 

Yet.  modern  nuclear  weapons  are  es- 
sential to  our  strategic  deterrent  and  to 
our  capability  to  limit  damage  from 
surprise  attack.  Without  research  and 
development  of  a  high  callt>er  in  nuclear 
weapons  technology.  Including  compre- 
hensive and  aggressive  underground 
testing,  we  will  not  be  able  to  maintain 
a  modern  weapons  arsenal.  Soviet  de- 
velopments, production,  and  deployment 
of  hardened  silo  ICBM's  and  of  an  anti- 
ballistic  missile  systems  can  swiftly  ne- 
gate an  unimproved  U.S.  nuclear  weap- 
ons arsenal. 

Furthermore,  should  the  need  arise  to 
deploy  an  extensive  U.S.  A-ICBM  de- 
fense system,  that  need  will  be  concur- 
rent with  a  crisis  and  require  great  speed 
in  implementation.  An  A-ICBM  sys- 
tem necessarily  must  be  designed  around 
the  warhead  or  warheads  available  to  tip 
its  missile  destroying  rockets.  Safe, 
sound,  and  sane  planning  dictates  a 
major  effort  to  design  and  perfect  such 
warheads  and  have  them  available  well 
in  advance  of  need.  This  work  simply 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  stagnant  or 
declining  laboratories. 

ATMOSPHERIC    TEST    EBA0INEB8 

To  achieve  a  readiness  to  resume  at- 
mospheric testing  in  the  event  our  na- 
tional security  requires  it.  should  the 
Soviet  abrogate  the  treaty,  or  should 
actions  of  Red  China  or  others  compel 
it,  the  DOD  and  AEC  together  spent 
$1C2,2  million  in  fiscal  year  1964.  "nils 
fell  off  to  $131.2  million  in  fiscal  year 

1965.  The  understandable  reason  given 
for  this  decreased  funding  is  that  the 
CDSt  of  building  up  to  achievement  of  a 
readiness  is  greater  than  the  cost  of 
maintaining  it.  What  is  not  so  under- 
standable, however,  is  why  the  cost  of 
maintenance  in  fiscal  year  1967.  $58.1 
million,  is  lower  by  $18.3  million  from 
the  cost  of  maintenance  In  fiscal  year 

1966.  $76.4  million.  The  year's  decline 
in  effort,  when  cost  escalation  is  con- 
sidered, is  roughly  one-third.  It  is  very 
doubtful  that  very  heavy  capital  expend- 
itures for  the  buildup  were  Incurred 
in  fiscal  year  1966.  The  buildup  must 
have  been  substantially  completed  dur- 
ing the  previous  year.  Therefore,  the 
decline  In  £u:tual  effort  for  the  main- 
tenance of  this  capability  scheduled  for 
fiscal  year  1967  is  a  very  real  and  sub- 
stantial one. 

Yet,  any  abrogation  of  the  treaty  by 
the  Soviets  or  other  cause  for  atmos- 
pheric test  resumption  can  only  be  fore- 
seen under  circumstances  of  critical  In- 
ternational tension  and  crisis.  These 
are  the  very  conditions  of  expectation 
which  the  atmospheric  testing  safeguard 
capability  should  be  designed  to  meet. 
If  we  are  to  maintain  a  capability  at  all, 
it  must  be  for  undelayed  response  with 
meaningful  weapons  tests  that  will  dem- 
oristrate  our  readiness  not  only  to  test 
and  progress — but  also  will  show  that 
our  weaix>ns  for  offense  and  defense  are, 
indeed,  most  modem. 

MONiToaiNC  BiNO-sonrr  TX>n 

The  dollar  funding  for  the  monitoring 
of  Sino-Sovlet  nuclear  capabilities  has 
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gone  up  slightly  each  year  since  fiscal 
year  1964.  As  a  conseQuer.ee,  the  level 
of  effort  involved  has  more  or  less  re- 
mained stable  for  this  safessuard  as  con- 
trasted to  the  others  This  circumstance 
Is  explained  less  by  an  administration 
desire  t-o  maintain  properly  this  safe- 
guard than  it  is  exp;alned  by  the  admin- 
istration's zest  for  a  relatively  reliable 
underground  test  detecting  system  as  a 
prelude  to  negotiating  a  total  test  ban 
treaty. 

The  Information  we  acquire  from  So- 
viet underground  tests  ab<-)ut  their  weap- 
ons progress  is  very  limited  in  compari- 
son to  the  information  from  their  atmos- 
pheric tests  that  gave  us  physical  sam- 
ples of  test  debris  for  analysis.  The 
needs  for  such  information  are  greater 
today,  but  Irrespective  of  how  much  Is 
spent  on  underground  monitoring,  the 
means  for  acquiring  it  are  less. 

OONClrtJSION 

In  summary.  I  believe  that  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  safeguards,  which  start- 
ed haltingly  in  fiscal  year  1964,  and,  at 
best,  were  continued  for  a  few  years 
statically,  are  now  showing  signs  of  a 
faltering  future.  The  trend  of  our  ef- 
fort incontrovertably  is  downward.  New 
blood  and  greater  effort^s  must  be  In- 
fused Lnto  the  safeguard  programs. 
SUgnant  or  reduced  funding  will  not  ac- 
complish that.  .Annual  increases  of  5 
percent  in  dollar  funding  are  needed 
j'ost  to  keep  regularly  escalating  costs 
from  shrinking  the  magnitude  of  the 
safeguards  effort. 

Furthermore,  the  administration  must 
reexamine  its  test  ban  safeguards  effort 
m  the  light  of  Soviet  development*  In 
offensive  and  defensive  nuclear  weap- 
ons. It  can  be  predicted  with  confidence 
that  such  a  reexamination  can  only  show 
cause  for  greater  efforts,  much  greater 
effort^s.  than  are  now  apparent  to  over- 
come Soviet  improvements  and  progress. 
Mr  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  trei'.tleman  j-ield? 

Mr   HOSMER.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mcin  from  Michigan. 

Mr  CHAMBERLAIN  I  commend  our 
coileas^ue  for  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
att^ntioii  of  the  House  and  revealing  the 
facLs  which  hitherto  have  not  been  avail- 
able to  the  membership.  I  regret  that 
every  Member  of  the  House  has  not  been 
present  to  hear  his  very  timely  remarks 
Mr  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man I  know  his  constant  concern  for 
the  defease  of  our  Nation. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman,  not  only  the 
Members  of  this  Hou^e  should  know  and 
understand  thus  information,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  entire  .■\merican  public  should 
be  Informed.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  their  individual  health  and 
safety  and  to  the  future  of  our  country. 
I  have  tried  an  experunent  with  my  re- 
marks today.  I  prepared  them  well  in 
advance.  I  gave  copies  to  several  news- 
papers, including  the  New  York  Times. 
the  Washington  Post,  and  the  Washing- 
ton Star  I  did  this  by  way  of  an  ex- 
periment, because  those  particular  news 
media  in  1963,  at  the  time  the  treaty  was 
nesotiat^d,  day  after  day  after  day  as- 
sured their  readers  that  these  safeguards 
would  \n  fact  protect  the  security  of  the 
Unr.tNi  Stales,  and  day  after  day  after 
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day  in  their  editorial  and  news  columns 
they  assured  the  people  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  keep  these  safeguard  prom- 
ises, yet  they  have  not  had  the  kind- 
ness or  the  courtesy  yet,  though  they 
have  this  information  now,  3  years 
later — while  these  promises  are  not  being 
kept,  to  inform  their  readers  of  these 
facts. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  certainly  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman,  who  has  taken  the 
well  of  the  House  and  whose  knowledge 
extends  so  far  and  whose  research  has 
probed  so  deeply  and  perceptively  Into 
the  matter  on  which  he  is  today  address- 
ing the  House,  a  matter  which  so  sorely 
needs  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  public. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  even  though 
the  Commander  In  Chief  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  are  acquitting  themselves 
properly  or  are  even  convinced  in  their 
own  minds,  Mr.  Speaker,  about  playing 
the  eternal  triangle  of  the  atmospheric 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  against  the  need 
for  shelter  protection,  wlalch  is  on  the 
second  comer  of  the  triangle,  or  against 
the  need  to  shoot  down  enemy  missiles 
and  delivery  capabilities  before  they  be- 
come effective  over  us  and  in  our  own 
atmosphere  on  the  other  comer  of  the 
triangle— I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  that 
is  confirmed  by  their  own  statute.  This 
is  truly  a  time  for  concem  for  all  Amer- 
ica. This  Is  a  time  for  research  and  for 
probing.  This  is  a  time  for  informing 
the  public,  because,  as  Lord  Byron  said 
over  100  years  ago.  the  informed  are  easy 
to  lead  but  dlfflcult  to  drive,  easy  to 
govem  but  impossible  to  enslave.  I  think 
a  great  service  has  been  rendered  today 
to  this  Nation  by  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfornia  in  his  erudite  and  succinct 
comments.  I  rise  hi  appreciation  and  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  his 
views. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  gentleman  is  very 
kind  and  generous  and  also  very  wise  in 
what  he  has  hinted  at  as  to  what  may  be 
the  purpose  of  this  intellectual  argument 
about  deploying  an  antiballistic  missile 
defense.  Now,  you  either  want  that  kind 
of  protection  against  a  potential  enemy 
or  you  do  not  want  that  kind  of  protec- 
tion against  a  potential  enemy.  If  you 
do  not  want  it,  you  ought  to  say  so  If 
you  do  want  it,  then  you  ought  to  come 
down,  if  you  are  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  say,  "Give  us  the 
money  to  buy  it."  The  U.S.  national  in- 
terest and  possibly  its  life  Is  at  stake. 
But  what  do  we  get?  Neither  one  of 
those.  We  simply  get  a  lot  of  hocus- 
pocus  about  playoffs  between  missile-de- 
stroying systems,  civil  defense  systems, 
fallout  shelters,  bomb  shelters,  plus  all  of 
the  semantics  that  go  with  this  game  that 
they  developed  down  at  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  So  we  have 
the  issue  confused  and  ambiguous  rather 
than  drawn  for  the  people  as  this  kind  of 
discussion  ought  to  draw  an  issue  for  an 
intelligent  electorate  to  decide  upon. 

Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 


Mr.  HOSMER.    I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding.  I  know  that  he  full  well 
recognizes  that  in  the  present  state  of  re- 
search and  development  of  these  anti- 
ballistic  missUe  deployments  or  the  antl- 
dehvery  capability  means,  that  is,  the 
antimissile  missile — whether  you  refer  to 
the  Sprhit  modiflcation  of  the  Nike-Zeus 
or  the  Nike  X  or  anything  else — It  would 
be  at  least  4  years  hence  even  if  fully  im- 
plemented and  continued  at  this  time. 
Having  been  struck  down  once  insofar  as 
the  Army  action  agency  is  concerned,  it 
seems  to  me  It  ill  behooves  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  or  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense not  to  continue  funding  if  they  feel 
that  It  is  necessary  today  in  the  1967  fis- 
cal budget,  but  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  in  Its  wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  re- 
store some  of  that.  It  seems  to  me  that 
bill  will  be  before  the  House  for  complete 
development  in  the  next  2  weeks,  and  we 
will  be  given  a  chance  to  work  our  will 
on  this  part.  But  this  has  happened  in 
so  many  cases  where  Congress  Is  ex- 
pected to  restore  the  cut  funds  In  order 
that  a  budget  may  be  within  the  obliga- 
tional  authority  or  indeed  the  spending 
authority  of  the  President  for  any  one 
fiscal  year,  to  say  nothing  of  borrowing 
from  It  for  supplemental  needs. 

Does  not  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
that  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  shoot  down 
a  missile  coming  in  from  an  enemy, 
from  any  source,  that  we  should  work 
hard  and  use  all  of  our  research  and 
brains  and  everything  else  that  we  have 
at  this  time  on  this  problem? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  beUeve  the  gentle- 
man is  precisely  correct  In  his  assess- 
ment of  the  situation. 

However,  I  do  want  to  say  this:  If  we 
are  to  take  the  Secretary  of  Defense  at 
his  word,  as  we  are  continually  asked 
to  do,  both  by  himself  and  others,  and 
if  his  word  Is  that  we  do  not  have  a  war- 
head suitable  to  go  on  this  antiballistic 
missile  system  to  be  used  over  our  heads, 
if  we  do  not  have  a  clean  enough  one 
that  we  cannot  keep  our  own  people  from 
falling  victims  of  fallout,  then  the  first 
step  to  be  taken  is  a  most  vigorous  pro- 
gram of  developing  such  a  warhead  and 
to  achieve  it,  so  that  then  we  can  start  to 
design  our  system  around  It. 

We  simply  just  do  not  know  the  "kill" 
characteristic  of  a  warhead.  You  have 
to  know  its  weight,  you  have  to  know 
its  volume,  and  all  of  those  other  things 
before  you  design  the  other  parts  and 
pieces  of  a  missile  system  of  which  the 
warhead  is  the  heart,  and  whose  char- 
acteristics must  necessarily  determine 
the  other  characteristics  of  the  system. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Yes.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  further  because 
I  am  one  who  has  long  since  quit  believ- 
ing the  statements  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  have  so  stated  on  the  floor 
of  this  House. 

Secondly,  would  the  gentleman  frMn 
California  not  agree  with  me,  that  re- 
gardless of  research,  it  would  require 
exoatmospheric  testing  under  the  fire- 
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s^h°;2L^irtirr?rS>r^owS  l?tris%'r?Sc""i^SfnTi,yh^'"^'*°"  ^^ The  simple  truth  is  that  with  more 
answer  to  the  question  that  he  has  so  that  T  woT  nn.  £.  h  «  ^'^'  ^°^«^«'"-  ^^^  a  ship  a  day  sailing  right  through 
well  posed?  ^  ne  nas  so    J^J  ^  w^"  °ot  be  saUsfled  ^  long  as    South  Vietnam  up  the  Mekong  River  to 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Certainly  there  Is  Shone  ^  '^'^^''^  ^*  Cambodia  there  exists  no  effective  con- 
never  an  assurance  that  anything  will  ^.w-L  ^^  °^^^  ^^^  '^^<*«  ^  prevent  the  flow 
work  until  it  is  actually  tested  under  the  -^^ItL"^'  vixtcono's  of  contraband.  The  persistent  reports 
conditions  and  in  the  environment  which  -r  x  u  ^■°<^"  *™  of  smuggled  weapons  and  supplies  which 
is  exoatmospheric  hi  this  case  with  ^  iopay.  however,  I  wish  to  speak  of  a  I  nave  seen  and  heard  leaves  no  doubt 
which  it  is  supposed  to  be  employed  f/ofely  related  problem;  one  which,  while  1"  "ly  mind  that  the  Vietcong  ultimately 

You  can  simulate  some  of  these  con-  »,  «^°l^  difficult  to  measure,  I  am  derives    substantial    benefit    from    this 

dltions  but  you  can  never  achieve  them  ®®'^^"^°  "*s  had  an  adverse  effect  on  traffic,  whether  in  strategic  or  nonstra- 

fully  in  underground  testing  °"'"  ^"°^^  ^o  defeat  the  Vietcong  and  ^egic  goods.    I  am  shocked  by  the  failure 

However,  since  we  have  obliged  our-  fo^^'^es  to  become  even  more  of  a  prob-  to  take  effective  action  to  stop  tiie  flow 

selves  by  treaty  to  limit  our  testing  to  the  ,            .f  '"'"^  "^^^^  drastic  action  o^  these  iUiclt  goods  along  this  broad 

underground— we  have  banned  it  hi  the  ^3°,  ^^-    "^^  Problem  of  which  I  boulevard  of  traffic  in  a  part  of  the  world 

atmosphere,  we  have  banned  it  hi  space  t        ♦          *^^  ^^^^  *^^  Vietcong  re-  ^th  UtUe  other  transportation  faclUties 

and  under  water— the  only  place  left  is  ,^i  .^   Cambodia   and   from   free        for  an  idea  as  to  just  how  this  trade 

In  holes  underneath  the  ground      We  trade  entering  Cambodia  by  the  aids  the  Vietcong  we  need  only  read  part 

have  to  take  that  with  which  we  have  to  2^^*^Tr,  .^^^  Mekong   River   through  of  a  dispatch  written  by  Robert  R.  Brunn. 

work  and  do  the  Job  under  the  circmn-  ^"  J?  Vietnam.    This  Is  tiie  Vletcong's  ^or  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  on 

stances  of  underground  teeing  back-door"  source  of  supply,    it  must  September  2. 1964. 

Now,  at  the  same  thne,  we  have  facing  fr  w«f  in  ^1^^'',,^'.*^°^''.*  °^"*^^  ^°^-  ^jPio^^^^c  8ourc«,  outline  the  po«ible 
us  this  constant  yen.  desire  effort  ^  t  Ti,  ..?  ^."l^  Vietnam  just  as  surely  !pute  of  the  Peking  supplies  that  get  to 
mood  on  the  pert  of  the  adminlstrfttlon  ^    ^^°"*^  ^°°^"  °^  ^^^  North  Viet-     P^pmpenh  in  Cambodia  in  thu  way: 

sr^°e";sr-^eST/„:,Tr  s^^'HZ-SLrm'itr^rir^t  ^j='''^^^"'iixT^'i!isst. 

have  them,  you  are  even."  mIw,^1   of      votM    shipping    on    the        -These  freighters  are  not  nec^^^v  from 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  are  not  only  fvaUab^e  to  me  bv  ""t^^^^   f   T^^  comn^nist  ^tern  BL^op°e.  ^^^^^hL'!^ 

even.  I  say  to  tiie  gentieman  from  Mis-  SfinS  l.^lJ^^flS  -^  department  of  Cambodia  route  is  part  of  the  international 

souri,  If  you  start  out  even  and  if  ^v-  ^nn^  J    ^^^^^^^  "secret"  and  that  I  '^^ff  P*"f f*^.  «°d  the  ships  could  well  be 

one  wants  to  look  into  the  r^rdof^he  ^^'JPf  P'-oPerly  divulge  the  particulars  Irtish,   French,   and   Japanese   as  well   „ 

last  series  of  atinospheric  LSb^fo?P  Iht         ^^^.  ^^**^   "  ^'  ^o^ever.  even  more  ^"""^  «"  ^^ch. 

limited  ban  tr^t^  I  Sevi  there  icon  ^"^''^"^ble  that  we  apparently  have  not  •■bui.kt  shipments 

slderable  reason  for  e^en  the  llyman  to  th^SS  frTfflf  ^,"^,°"*  more  about        "^P-^'-^  of  this  kind  are  so  bulky  that 

conclude  that  the  emphasis  whlTh  the  cu     !  '^»^C-     ^^^Is  is  a  scandalous  they  must  be  handled  by  legitimate  brokers 

Soviet  Union  plamiuSorLT^v^  situation  especially  hi  light  of  the  hi-  '°  J'^^'^P^'^h.   usually  French   or  Chinese 

1,4-1,  1  ^,-       *"»i-t:u  upon  Its  tests  very  creasinglv  hostile  uttlturio  nf  tvi^  r>r,^  Communist. 

Se?  S^'ti  ''dlTl.r^?^^  ,"^*V'^«  ^^*"  Qover^ent  toward  bot^^^  Sou^'  ^^^'^""^'^  ^^  ^^^  y«-.  «>«-  ^-ker. 

S    ?h!^i^*^^  ""^^  ^^^^   ^"  ^^°««  Vietnam  and  the  United  States     I  am  !^,  ^^°'^  ^  ^^*^  warehouses  such  heavy 

testo,,  I  believe  the  conclusion  reasonably  certntn  that  «f  tv,»  A^i    4    »<^tes.     i  am  equipment  as  sewing  machines    anDllances 

could  be  that  we  are  not  starting  out  tuUv^Jn^l^^  ^fl\^^t^^°?^^  ""'^^^  farm  pumps,  and  tractors.            '  *PP^^'^'="- 

even  on  that  one.                      '^mg  out  ^y^oraed  about  this  situation  they  ^'Western    intenigence    has    traced    theaa 

W'OUld  demand  quick  corrective  action.  Chinese    Communist    shipments    into    the 

-^— — — — ^  In  my  hand  I  have  a  secret  document  Pnompenh  warehouses  but  never  sees  them 

STOP      MEKONG      RIVER      "BACK-  ^"^^^  purports  to  tell  the  detaUs  of  tills  °^^'®  ^'^^  ^he  usual  business  channels 

DOOR"  AID  TO  THE  VIETroNO  trade  Including  the  name  and  other  per-  ",J^^^  J"**  ^*<*«  ^^^y-'  "  o°e  observer 

xxir-   viiiic-uwo  tlnent  Information  with  respect  to  everv  '^  ^ 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr.  ship  that  traversed  the  Mekong  to  Cam-  r«,iJ^nt*^^""'''V.°°  ^  '^*  *^*^*  shipments 

Kkebs).     Under  previous  order  of  the  bodla  durhig  1965.   It.  howe??r  dlsciSs  n^s  Xomn^'nh"  T^'''..^^'^"^"^''' '=*^^- 

House    the  gentleman  from  New  York  nearly  as  many  gaps  ik  our  Swledge  2  -?  enrdoTn' tL  M^^on^lwer  a™ 

^^CHAMBERLAIN]  is  recognized  for  30  it  does  hard  hiformation.                    ^' ^  border  intr^Sh  ^Snal?s  delta '^her^ 

Mr  rHAx-rotroT  .TXT     „  According     to     the     Department     of  *»»«  vietcong  controls  large  regions."  ' 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  Defense,  during  the  first  3  months  of  ejir,^»  ♦>,  f 

have  many  times  In  the  past  months  1966,  102  free  world  ships  4lled  ud  thl  c.f   f"  ^^^*  ^'"^  *^"^  ^^^  ^^^"  ^°  '"«*■ 

voiced  my  deep  concern  over  the  assiS-  Mekong  tiirough^uth  ViSnam-   ••  Seknn°/p^v"T"«'°  r^l'^'^    °^"    *^« 

TJ.  ^T  ^^^  ^"  ""^"^'"y  °f  North     with  Vletnameie  pilots  on  Sto  show     Sn^rS^L  £i5'-    ^  ^r'  P^'^^'>^^ 
Vietnam  by  ships  flying  the  flaes  of  frep     the  wav  •  •  •  tn  thA  r-oXTK^^*.,^  ^  Z  reports  based   on  studies  of  nu- 

^^ud?^AT  l^rre,HS9=  =-»:--,S"£s;,T'S; 

by  biackUsting  the  free  world  ships  in-  ships  up  tiie  Mekong  ^nir^  tf  ^  1^^^  ^^°'  °"  *  ^"^^^^^  '"b- 

▼olved  from  receiving  any  U.S  Oovem-  At  this  pohit  hi  tiie  Recort.  Mr  Q,,oot  commlUee  assignment  to  South  Vietnam 

T^'Z'r^''-    ^  Placing  trade  Sh  er,  I  ^  Si^So^' S,Sm  to  S  ^  g^j^L^^^^  ^™^^  S«^^««  Commit- 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  on  the  same  level  as  trade  chart  hidlcating  the  reglsS^of  free  worW  tK"  Lnnfh  J".h^  ^^'f '  ^  ^^f ^^^  ^'^  *^ 

tw  ^k^^'t?'  *^^  '^°'^^  '^^s  put  on  notice  ships  arriving  at  PnomS  during  1966  J^L  Tn.    ,  °lu^^  ®*'^°"  ^*''^''  ''^''^^ 

«iat  the  United  States  considered  this  Free  world  shiv  arrt^t^TralH^      ?  f^^o  controls  the  passage  of  these  vesseU 

flow  of  goods  detrhnental  to  the  efforS  %nompen'^^  Cambodta  at  that    are   transverslng   the   Mekong    to 

being  made  hi  South  Vietnam  to  resist  [First  auarter  isbbi  ^^""^w^t    ^^^  °'  ^^^  reasons  I  jour- 

Conmiunlst  aggression.    While  I  remain  Shipreeistrv                               ^  T^^^  ^^^"^^^  ^'""""^  **^«  ^'O'-'^  ^"rlng 

?reatly  disturbed  over  the  way  that  the  %nfe  ^'                                             ,„  the  Easter  recess  was  to  go  to  this  port 

tnie  nature  and  extent  of  free  world        Greece'" ""' ,  lor  the  specific  purpose  of  discussing  this 

trade  with  North  Vietnam  has  been  kept        Japan...".""'"" ,1  problem  with  proper  officials  having  first- 

irom  the  American  people  through  the       ^^^^ i  °  knowledge  of  this  Mekong  shipping. 

arbitrary,  unjustified,   and   self-serving       Netherlands I"             j  ^  wanted  to  talk  with  our  advisers  who 

^  of   secret    classifications    designed       Norway _. 21     a  ^'"^  workhig  with  the  Vietnamese  cus- 

Tii^    *?^  P''°*«=*    hieffectlve    poUcies        nn^t^K..,;;; "    ^"^  oma&ls  In  order  to  get  many  an- 

f^ther   than   our   security,    I   am    en-       ^^t*<i  kingdom... iq    swers  to  questions  about  this  trade.    I 

wuraged  by  the  most  recent  report  which  Total  ~7~~    ^^^"  ^^^^"^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^ ^ra  day  in  this 

— 102     area  hi  order  that  I  could  be  more  fully 
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informed  with  respect  to  the  overall 
problem  I  regret  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues that  our  military  people  recom- 
mended that  I  not  do  this  because  what 
further  information  couid  be  had  would 
be  meauinKless,  I  wa.'.  tjld  by  a  high- 
rankir.g  naval  otficcr: 

Lei  me  be  brutally  frank,  we  have  no  ef- 
fective control. 

It  vvas  made  very  clear  to  me  that  fur- 
ther probing  In  this  area  would  only 
cause  embarrassment. 

Mr  Speaker,  unless  we  face  up  to  the 
Inefft-'ctlveness  of  our  present  efforts  to 
check  this  source  of  supply  lor  the 
enemy  we  can  only  expect  a  costlier, 
"bloodier,  longer  war  in  Vietnam.  There 
is  far  too  much  evidence  indicating  an 
unwillingness  to  take  elTectlve  action. 
Undoubtedly  in  any  demanding  situation 
there  are  always  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  excu.ses  for  not  taking  action,  if  one 
devotes  himself  to  finding  them.  This 
can  even  lead  to  pretending  that  the 
problem  does  not  really  exist.  For  ex- 
ample, in  a  letter  dated  January  21,  1966, 
I  was  informed  by  the  Department  of 
State  that: 

There  cannot,  of  rnurse,  be  complete  cer- 
tainty that  no  strategic  goods  or  arms  have 
moved  up  the  Mekong,  but  It  1b  a  situation 
that  is  watched  very  closely.  The  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  carefully  regulatee 
river  traflSc  under  security  procedures  con- 
sistent with  rights  of  navigation  on  this 
Internatioual  waterw.iy.  Vessels  are  turned 
back  If  they  carry  questionable  caxgoee  or 
If  they  refuse  to  permit  cargo  Inspection  by 
South  Vietnamese  ofBclais. 

The  refusal  of  this  statement  to  face 

the  reality  of  the  situation  is  incredible 
in  view  of  this  countr>''s  large  and  in- 
creasing commi-.jnents'of  men  and  ma- 
teriel in  the  struggle  in  South  Vietnam. 
This  attitude  is  unfortunately  all  too 
familiar  It  suggests  the  same  "do  not 
rock  the  boat"  approach  that  was  used 
to  justify  the  failure  to  take  more  reso- 
lute action  to  stop  free  world  trade  with 
North  Vietnam  The  time  is  long  over- 
due to  start  rocking  the  boats"  using 
the  Mekong  River  that  help  supply  the 
Vietcon.,' 

THE  QtTSTION  OF  CAMBODIAN  ' '  N ETTrRALITT" 

Just  what  is  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  aid  and  comfort  being  afforded  the 
Vietcong  from  Cambodian  soil? 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  mili- 
taxy  leaders  in  South  Vietnam  of  the  use 
of  Cambodian  territory  as  a  sanctuary 
and  as  a  logistical  base  of  support  for 
North  Vietnamese  and  Viet-c-ong  units. 
If  any  of  my  colleagues  have  any  ques- 
tions as  to  the  evidence  of  Cambodian 
aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemy  1  would 
simply  recommend  that  they  talk  to  any 
of  our  milltarj-  people  close  to  the  situa- 
tion there. 

The  supplies  reaching  the  Vietcong  are 
either  of  Cambodian  origin  or  arrive 
through  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  complex 
from  the  north,  the  port  of  Pnompenh 
via  the  Mekong  River,  or  the  port  of 
Sihanoukville  on  the  Gulf  of  Slam. 
However,  the  aid  is  taking  other  forms 
as  well;  for  instance,  while  I  was  in  Tay 
Ninh  just  a  few  days  ago,  a  briefing  offl- 
cer  referred  to  a  chart  on  the  waill  and 
pointed  out  three  different  areas  wnere 
airfields  were  located  just  a  few  miles 


across  the  border  in  Cambodia  which 
were  being  used  daily  for  air  flights  to 
bring  supplies  for  the  Vietcong.  We 
were  also  advised  of  another  location 
within  the  general  area  that  was  being 
used  as  a  training  ground  for  the  Viet- 
cong. At  that  time,  I  specifically  asked 
the  officer  if  this  information  was  classi- 
fied and  was  advised  that  It  was  not,  so 
I  here  and  now  make  this  information 
available  to  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people.  This  raises  the  ques- 
tion: "If  the  Cambodians  are  willing  to 
permit  the  use  of  their  sovereign  soil  by 
the  enemies  of  Vietnam  why  should  the 
Vietnamese,  and  why  should  we,  who 
are  making  the  tremendous  effort  that 
we  are  in  support  of  the  Vietnamese, 
tolerate  the  use  of  the  Mekong  River  by 
a  single  ship  that  could  even  conceivably 
be  bringing  supplies  of  any  nattxre  to 
Cambodia  and  thence  to  the  Vietcong, 
whether  it  be  food,  clothing,  or  materials 
of  war?" 

The  Vietcong  can  obtain  supplies  in 
many  ways.  First  of  all,  It  is  not  difficult, 
apparently,  for  them  to  simply  go  into 
Cambodian  marketplaces  and  buy  food 
and  medicine.  For  more  clandestine 
items  the  so-called  traditional  smuggling 
channels  operating  across  the  Ul-deflned 
Cambodian-South  Vietnamese  border 
can  be  relied  upon.  Reportedly,  the  Viet- 
cong are  not  hampered  by  a  lack  of  funds. 

The  tolerance  of  this  traffic  strongly 
suggests  either  the  inability  or  lack  of 
desire  to  take  effective  action  by  the 
Cambodism  Government,  regardless  of  its 
alleged  foreign  policy  of  "strict  neutral- 
ity." In  fact,  recent  statements  of  the 
Cambodian  Chief  of  State,  Prince  Noro- 
dom Sihanouk,  clearly  reveal  his  Increas- 
ingly open  support  of  the  Vietcong,  re- 
portedly on  the  groimds  that  he  believes 
that  they  will  win  In  South  Vietnam. 
Barely  a  month  ago  Sihanouk  said: 

The  Vietcong  •  •  •  aaked  us  to  provide 
them  with  some  rice.  We  have  given  this  aid 
to  them  by  closing  our  eyes,  because  we  and 
the  Vietcong  have  a  common  enemy  which  is 
VB.  Imperialism.  It  is  in  this  way  we  have 
aided  them. 

We  are  left  to  wonder  in  how  many 
other  ways  Cambodia  has  aided  the  Viet- 
cong simply  by  "closing  its  eyes." 

We  know  as  well  that  Cambodian 
"neutralism"  is  being  fiu-ther  compro- 
mised by  the  increasing  dependency  of 
Its  military  forces  upon  Chinese  and 
Soviet  aid.  In  the  same  speech,  deliv- 
ered on  March  24,  1966,  at  the  Cam- 
bodian city  of  Kratie,  Sihanouk  stated: 

In  recent  days,  China  sent  ships  carrying 
arms  of  all  calibers  and  kinds  and  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition,  and  these  ships 
have  already  arrived  in  our  port  of  Sihanouk- 
ville. China  win  continue  to  send  us  arms 
and  ammunition  needed  by  our  country. 
In  other  words,  we  have  only  to  ask  for  aid 
and  we  will  receive  it,  for  our  faithful  friend 
on  the  other  side  has  ag^ed  to  give  us 
plenty. 

A  new  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  will  bring  in  military  aid  valued  at 
about  $2.4  million  including  five  fully 
armed  Mig-17's  and  an  antiaircraft 
battery  for  the  purpose  of  "resisting  Thai 
aggression,"  according  to  Prince  Si- 
hanouk. 

The  fiction  of  Cambodian  neutrality  is 
more  and  more  recognized.     In  a  col- 


umn appearing  in  the  New  York  Timej 
of  May  1.  1966,  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  in  re- 
porting that  Cambodia  now  sends  30,000 
tons  of  rice  annually  to  the  Vietcong 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  troops,  said: 

I  have  reversed  my  previous  Impression 
and  concluded  that  Cambodia  Is  Indeed  a 
sanctuary  and  supply  source  for  the  Viet- 
cong on  such  a  scale  that  the  Phnompenh 
Government  must  know  it.  From  the  ex- 
treme south  to  Laos  In  the  north,  Cambodia 
Is  violating  Its  proclaimed  neutrality.  *  •  • 

I  was  wrong  In  what  I  wrote  a  fortnight 
ago  from  Pnompenh  and  Western  diplo- 
mats and  military  attaches  there  are  being 
fooled.  Cambodia  Isn't  acting  In  the  least 
bit  neutral,  no  matter  what  It  pretends. 

THE  MEKONG  CONVKNTION   OF   1954   AND  SOUTH 
VIETNAMESB    SBCTJEITT 

Since  January  1,  1955,  the  Mekong 
River  has  been  an  International  water- 
way subject  to  the  rights  of  navigation 
agreed  to  by  Cambodia.  Laos,  and  South 
Vietnam  at  Paris  on  December  29,  1954. 

In  the  protocol  annexed  to  this  conven- 
tion, agreed  to  on  the  same  day,  it  was 
stated  in  article  II : 

Navigation  of  the  whole  course  of  the 
Mekong,  Its  navigable  tributaries.  Issues  and 
mouth,  must  conform  to  the  measures  pre- 
scribed by  the  river  states,  notably  matters 
of  sanitation,  policy,  and  customs  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  general  security. 

In  late  October  of  1964,  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  in  order  to  insure 
"the  maintenance  of  general  security" 
within  Its  country  felt  it  necessary  to 
take  unilateral  Eiction  to  close  the  Me- 
kong River  to  Communist  flagships,  and 
to  free  world  ships  coming  from  Commu- 
nist ports  or  which  were  known  to  carry 
goods  of  Communist  origin  to  reduce  the 
possibility  of  war  materials  being  di- 
verted to  the  Vietcong  either  along  the 
waterway  itself  or  through  Cambodia. 
The  gravity  of  this  action  reflects  the 
changed  conditions  under  which  the 
convention  of  1954  now  exists  since  It 
signifies  that  in  the  absence  of  unilateral 
action  by  South  Vietnam,  the  convention 
would  constitute  a  threat  to  the  security 
of  that  country. 

Unfortunately,  as  necessary  as  the 
restrictions  on  Communist  trade  were 
they  have  proved  ineffective.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  still  possible  for  Communist 
goods  to  travel  up  the  Mekong  in  free 
world  ships  under  charter  to  Communist 
countries.  Secondly,  there  exists  no  ef- 
fective program  of  surveillance  of  car- 
goes of  free  world  ships,  despite  per- 
sistent reports  that  weapons  still  reach 
the  Vietcong  from  this  source.  Further- 
more, while  all  ships  traversing  the  Me- 
kong are  required  to  have  a  Vietnamese 
pilot  and  customs  official  aboard,  there 
has  been  to  date  no  effective  Inspection 
to  determine  whether  the  ships'  mani- 
fests accurately  represent  the  cargo  on 
board. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  what  courses  of 
action  remain  open?  Complete  inspec- 
tion of  each  vessel  in  view  of  the  time 
and  facilities  it  would  require  does  not 
appear  feasible.  Selective  inspection 
would  not  adequately  eliminate  the  pos- 
sibility of  contraband. 

The  only  successful  way  to  stop  this 
illicit  traffic  reaching  the  Vietcong  Is 
simply  to  close  the  river  to  all  ocean 
traffic  bound  for  Cambodia.     In  other 
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words,  I  believe  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  should  be  encour- 
aged in  the  interests  of  "the  maintenance 
of  general  security"  to  abrogate  the  con- 
vention of  1954. 

At  the  Geneva  Conference  In  1954 
Cambodia  demanded  the  internationali- 
zation of  the  Mekong  River  with  Its  con- 
trol to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  inter- 
state commission.  In  the  convention 
signed  at  Paris  provision  was  made  for 
such  a  commission  but  It  has  never  be- 
come operable.  Consequently,  regtila- 
tion  of  the  river  has  been  left  to 
unilateral  action  which  in  effect  means 
that  South  Vietnam,  by  virtue  of  Its 
geographical  position,  retains  In  fact 
control  of  the  river.  In  1956.  for  in- 
stance, the  Saigon  government  closed 
the  river  for  several  months  to  Cambo- 
dian traffic  until  Pnompenh  agreed  to 
establish  diplomatic  relations,  which 
until  that  time  It  had  refused  to  do,  on 
the  grounds  of  Its  alleged  policy  of  "strict 
neutrality."  That  policy,  as  I  have  al- 
ready indicated,  has  now  apparently 
been  replaced  by  one  of  open  political 
and  economic  assistance  to  the  enemies 
of  South  Vietnam.  Just  last  week  on 
April  24,  Prince  Sihanouk,  at  a  cere- 
mony at  the  royal  palace  at  Pnompenh 
In  which  he  personally  delivered  7 
tons  of  food  to  a  Vietcong  delegation, 
announced  that  in  the  near  future  Cam- 
bodia and  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet- 
cong would  sign  agreements  setting  forth 
"definite  bases  for  peaceful  coexistence 
between  our  two  countries  which  have  at 
all  times  been  side  by  side  in  fraternity 
and  In  respect  for  our  sovereignty  and 
our  territorial  integrity."  Sihanouk 
added: 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  correct  and 
respectful  attitude  of  our  brothers  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front  toward  our  neu- 
trality and  our  territorial  Integrity. 

Obviously  the  conditions  which  existed 
between  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam 
when  the  convention  was  signed  have  de- 
cisively changed. 

It  is,  I  am  told,  a  recognized  principle 
of  international  law  that  a  treaty  be- 
comes voidable  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  rebus  sic  stantibus  as  soon  as  It  is 
dangerous  to  the  life  and  incompatible 
with  the  Independence  of  a  state  pro- 
vided that  Its  Injurious  effects  were  not 
Intended  by  the  two  contracting  parties 
at  the  time  of  its  conclusion. 

Closing  the  Mekong  will  not,  of  course, 
eliminate  all  forms  of  aid  and  comfort 
reaching  the  Vietcong  through  Cam- 
bodia. Some  of  the  trade  up  the  Mekong 
could  be  expected  to  be  diverted  to  the 
ocean  port  of  SlhanoukvUle.  Neverthe- 
less, the  strain  put  upon  docking  facili- 
ties would  hopefully  put  a  high  premium 
on  all  cargo  space  so  that  only  goods  that 
Cambodia  itself  required  would  be  Im- 
ported. 

The  purpose  of  the  action  I  recom- 
mend is  to  limit,  not  expand,  the  war 
by  reducing  Cambodia's  participation 
through  available  economic  rather  than 
military  means.  The  growing  commit- 
ment of  American  men  and  material  in 
South  Vietnam  demands  that  a  busi- 


ness-as-usual attitude  toward  Mekong 
River  traffic  can  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
The  Vietnamese  people  are  locked  In  a 
life  and  death  struggle  for  their  very 
existence.  Over  40,000  Vietnamese  have 
been  killed  in  action  defending  their 
coimtry.  Yes,  and  more  than  3,100 
American  boys  have  lost  their  lives  try- 
ing to  insure  the  independence  of  this 
country,  which  the  parties  signing  the 
Geneva  accords  of  1954  had  proclaimed 
and  agreed  to  respect.  With  casualties 
like  this,  the  time  has  long  since  passed 
when  the  Vietnamese  or  when  our  Gov- 
ernment should  sit  back  and  insist  upon 
the  international  niceties  and  the  ob- 
servance of  a  treaty  that  subverts  the 
efforts  being  made  to  protect  Vietnam's 
very  existence. 

It  is  fundamental  that  supplies  are 
essential  for  the  success  of  any  military 
operation.  So  long  as  the  supply  lines  to 
tiie  enemy  are  open,  the  success  of  our 
efforts  to  assist  the  Vietnamese  remains 
questionable.  Although  the  port  of  Hai- 
phong is  still  open  for  both  free  world 
and  Communist  ships  supplying  North 
Vietnam,  the  administration  finally  con- 
ceded that  something  should  be  done  to 
reduce  the  flow  of  goods  to  Hanoi  which 
beneflt  the  Vietcong  and  j  ust  a  few  weeks 
ago  belatedly  decided  to  "blacklist"  ships 
sailing  to  North  Vietnam.  Something 
should  be  and  must  be  done  now  to  stop 
shipping  up  the  Mekong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  Mekong  River  Conven- 
tion of  1954,  a  copy  of  the  memorandum 
Issued  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  South 
Vietnam  on  October  26,  1964,  closing  the 
Mekong  River  to  Commimist  trade,  and 
a  copy  of  the  New  York  Times  column 
by  C.  L.  Sulzberger  entitled  "Foreign 
Affairs:  Neutral  Is  as  Neutral  Does"  be 
inserted  in  that  order  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Convention    Relative    to    Regulation    or 
Masitimx   and   Riveb   Navigation   on   the 
Mekong  and  or  Riveb  Navigation  of  the 
Approaches  to  the  Pc»t  or  Saigon 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Cambodia,  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Laos,  EUs  Majesty  the 
Chief  of  State  of  Vietnam,  considering  the 
particular   geographic    configuration   of   the 
Mekong  In  Indochina  which  makes  this  river 
a  way  of  common  Interest  to  the  three  states. 
Desirous,  within   the  framework  of  their 
friendly  relations,  of  maintaining  and  con- 
solidating cooperation  between  their  coun- 
tries, whose  economics  are  interdependent. 

Convinced  that  free  navigation  on  the 
navigable  course  of  the  Mekong  is  of  a  nature 
to  develop  these  economics  as  well  as  co- 
operation of  the  three  states  among  them- 
selves, conforming  to  the  ends  and  principles 
of  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Have  resolved  to  conclude  the  present 
convention. 

They  have  called  for  this  purpose  as  their 
plenipotentiaries : 

His  Majesty  the  EUng  of  Cambodia:  His 
Excellency  Au  Chheim,  Minister  of  State. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Laos:  His  Excel- 
lency Leuam  Inslelenmay,  Minister  of 
Finances. 

His  Majesty,  the  Chief  of  State  of  Vietnam : 
Mr.  Nguyen  Van  Thoal,  Minister  of  Planning 
and  Reconstruction. 


These,  after  having  exchanged  their  fuU 
powers,  recognized  In  good  and  due  form, 
have  agreed  to  the  provisions  which  foUowa: 

AKTICLK   I 

On  the  basis  of  equality  of  treatment,  navi- 
gation Is  free  upon  all  of  the  covirse  of  the 
Mekong,  Its  navigable  tributaries.  Issues  and 
mouths,  situated  upon  the  territory  of  Cam- 
bodia, Laos,  and  Vietnam  as  well  as  upon 
all  the  waterways  giving  access  to  the  port 
of  Saigon  and  to  the  sea. 

Regarding  the  laws  and  customs  regula- 
tions of  each  river  state,  navigation  between 
Phnom  Penh  and  the  sea  by  the  Mekong  and 
the  waterways  described  In  the  present  para- 
graph Is  considered  maritime  navigation. 

ARTicut  n 

This  freedom  of  navigation  is  granted  free- 
ly to  States  having  recognized  diplomatical- 
ly the  High  Contracting  Parties.  It  becomes 
effective  following  the  adherence  of  each 
State  to  the  protocol  annexed  to  the  present 
convention  fixing  the  condlttona  of  navi- 
gation. 

Concerning  States  not  having  recognized 
diplomatically  the  High  Contracting  Parties, 
freedom  of  navigation  Is  subject  to  the  aigree- 
ment  of  these  High  Parues. 

ARTICLE    m 

Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  un- 
dertakes to  the  two  others,  for  one  part,  to 
abstain  from  all  measures  susceptible  of  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  hindering  navigation  or 
rendering  it  more  difficult  In  lasting  fashion 
and,  for  the  other  part,  to  take  as  rapidly 
as  possible  all  desirable  arrangements  for 
the  pxupoee  of  chartering  all  obstacles  and 
dangers  to  navigation. 

If  this  navigation  requires  regular  upkeep, 
each  of  these  High  Parties  have,  to  that 
end.  the  obligation  toward  to  the  other  two 
other  to  take  measures  and  to  execute  the 
necessary  works  upon  its  territory  as  rap- 
idly a*  possible. 

If  it  is  established  that  some  expenses 
falling  to  one  of  these  High  Parties  exceed 
considerably  those  required  by  the  needs  of 
Its  own  traffic,  it  may  request  of  the  two 
others  equitable  participation  In  theae  ex- 
penses. 

ARTICLE   IV 

Provided  that  they  satisfy  the  provisions 
of  the  preceding  BiJXcia^  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  to  use  upon  their  respective  territory 
the  waters  of  the  Mekong,  Its  tributaries  and 
Issues,  for  Industrial  and  agricultural  pur- 
poses. 

Except  for  legitimate  opposition  by  one  of 
the  High  Parties  and  especially  the  State 
territorially  concerned,  based  either  upon  the 
conditions  of  navigability  themselves,  or 
upon  other  vital  interests,  a  river  State  may 
not  refuse  to  execute,  upon  the  command  of 
one  of  the  other  two  High  Parties,  works 
necessary  to  the  Improvement  of  navigabil- 
ity, if  that  or  those  High  Parties  offer  to  pay 
their  whole  cost  as  well  as  subsequently  an 
equitable  part  of  the  Increase  of  the  cost  of 
upkeep.  The  works  may  not  be  underuken 
while  the  State  on  whose  territory  they  will 
be  executed  continues  Its  legitimate  oppo- 
sition. 

The  State  charged  with  executing  the  work 
of  upkeep  may  free  Itself  of  that  obligation 
by  entrusting  it  to  one  or  to  the  two  other 
high  parties.  For  works  of  improvement,  the 
State  charged  with  execution  will  be  free  of 
this  obligation  If  It  authorizes  the  high 
party  or  parties  requesting  them  to  execute 
them  in  its  place.  The  execution  of  the 
works  by  States  other  than  the  State  terri- 
torially concerned  will  be  carried  out  without 
prejudice  to  the  latter,  of  its  rights  of  con- 
trol over  the  execution  of  the  works  and  the 
preogatlves    of    its    sovereignty     over     the 
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naviffab'.e  way  The  State  territorially  con- 
cerned undertalces,  on  Its  part,  to  assist  the 
executing  State  with  all  Its  power  under  all 
clrcumst-mces 

abticlj:  V 

In  the  spirit  of  the  present  convention  and 
In  order  to  facilitate  Its  application,  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  coordinate 

their  action  upon  the  following  questions: 

Rules  of  navigation  and  police  to  be  estab- 
lished by  each  of  the  high  parties  over  the 
navigable  way  bearing  Its  sovereignty; 

Programs  and  projects  of  Improvement  of 
the  waterways,  their  worlcs  and  equipment; 

Work  projects  of  Industrial,  agricultural  or 
other  Interest  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
BUsceptlble  of  creating  serious  and  lasting 
difflcultles  to  navigation: 

Apportionment  of  the  costs  of  upkeep  and 
n«w  works  between  the  High  Contrtictlng 
Parties; 

Questions  relative  to  duties,  taxes  and  as- 
sessments of  all  nature  levied  by  each  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  arising  from  navlga- 
tloii  t;prin  tile  'Aater'AfyB  defined  In  the  first 
article; 

Ar.  other  questions  whose  common  Interest 
shall  have  been  recognized. 

ARTICLE    VI 

A  Commission  Is  created  called  the  Mekong 

Commtsslon  comprising  representatives  of 
the  high  contracting  parties.  This  Commis- 
sion Is  charged  with  supervision  of  the  exe- 
cution of  the  provisions  of  the  present  con- 
vention and  In  assuring  the  coordination 
aimed   at   in   the   preceding  article,  notably: 

1.   Elaborating  rules  of  navigation; 

a.  Advising  the  river  States  of  desirable 
works. 

3.  Receiving  conununlcatlons  of  the  States 
on  all  Improvement  projects  set  up  by  them; 

4  Proposing  the  regtUatlon  of  tolls  and 
their  collection 

This  CommlSBlon  Is  empowered  to  receive 
requests,  petitions  and  recommendations  of 
Juristic  persons  of  ail  nationalities,  Including 
the  rt'presenUitlves  of  foreign  flags,  using 
the  waterways  made  the  object  of  the  present 
convention,  or,  upon  the  request  of  one  of 
the  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos  or  Vietnam,  to 
conduct  a  hearing  i^f  the  same  persons. 

It  addresses  its  studies  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Government  concerned. 

This  comrru.-islon  Includes  a  Secretariat 
whose  seat  Is  at  Pnompenh,  It  will  hold 
Its  flrst  session  In  January  1956  and  will 
establish  then  the  roles  of  Its  c«-ganizatlon 
and  operation. 

ARTICLE     Vi: 

In  case.  In  the  application  of  the  present 
convention,  there  should  arise  Utlgiotis  ques- 
tions between  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
which  could  not  be  resolved  by  amicable 
agreement  and  by  diplomatic  means  they  will 
submit  the  dispute  to  agencies  will  be  pro- 
vided In  an  accord  on  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration to  be  drawn  up  within  3  months  from 
the  signature  of  the  present  convention. 

,\KTICLE    vm 

n-,e  present  ooRventlon  will  be  ratified. 
Instriiment.s    of    ratification    will    be    ex- 
changed   between    the    Oovernment    of   the 

H;gh  Cor.tractlr.g  Parties. 

.\RTICl.i;    IX 

The  present  convention  will  enter  into 
force  as  of  January  I,  1953 

Done  at  Paris,  in  three  cop;fs.  December 
29. la54 

Por  Cambodia 

His  E.xceUencv  Au  Chhst-x, 
For  Laos 

His  Excellency  Lirc\u  Insissik.mmav 
For  Vietniun. 

His  Excellency  Mr    Notttkn  Van  1"hoai. 
Interpretative  Note 
Article    1— Paragraph    2;     To    avoid    any 
irregular   debarkation   on  Vletaameae  terri- 


tory during  passage  of  vessels  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Mekong  and  the  Cambodian 
frontier,  agents  of  the  Vietnamese  customs 
will  escort  the  said  vessels  between  these 
mouths  and  the  Cambodian  frontier. 

Interpretative  note  to  articles  I  and  11: 
The  provisions  of  articles  1  and  2  of  this 
Convention  form  no  bsttrler  to  the  Naviga- 
tion of  Thai  vessels  on  the  portion  of  the 
Mekong  situated  on  the  territory  of  Laos  in 
accordance  with  the  Prance-Siamese  Con- 
vention of  Augxist  26, 1936. 


Protocol  Annkxko   to  the  Contvention   of 

THE     RECXTLATJON     OF    MA&mME     AND     RiVER 

Navigation  Upon  the  Mekong  and  or  Riveb 
Navigation  of  the  Approaches  to  the  Port 
OP  Saigon 

The  Governments  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cam- 
bodia, the  Kingdom  of  Laos  and  the  State  of 
Vietnam, 

Have  agreed  to  that  which  follows: 

AKTICLES    I 

In  order  to  benefit  effectively  from  freedom 
of  navigation  on  the  whole  course  of  the 
Mekong,  Its  navlg^able  tributaries,  issues,  and 
mouths, 

It  Is  requested  of  the  States  having  recog- 
nized diplomatically  the  States  of  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  Vietnam,  and  of  the  States  not  yet 
having  recognized  diplomatically  the  States 
of  Cambodia.  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  but  in 
whose  favor  these  last  have  decided,  of  one 
common  accord,  to  recognize  that  freedom  of 
navigation. 

That  they  declare  by  means  of  exchange  of 
letters  with  the  States  of  Cemibodia.  Laos, 
and  Vietnam,  their  desire  to  adhere  to  the 
conditions  of  navigation  prescribed  by  the 
present  protocol. 

ARTICLE    n 

Navigation  of  the  whole  course  of  the  Me- 
kong, its  navigable  tributaries.  Issues,  and 
mouths,  must  conform  to  the  measures  pre- 
scribed by  the  river  states,  notably  In  matters 
of  sanitation,  police,  and  customs  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  general  security. 

ARTICLE     in 

Each  river  State  has  the  right  to  subject 
the  trans{>ortatlon  of  persons  and  merchan- 
dise to  certain  conditions,  provided  that 
these  conditions  fully  respect  the  provisions 
relative  to  equality  of  treatment. 

ARTICLE    IV 

Freedom  of  navigation  will  not  be  hindered 
by  the  laws  and  national  regrulatlons  of  the 
river  States  concerning  the  import  and  ex- 
port of  merchandise  as  well  as  immigration 
and  emigration. 

ARTICLE    V 

Navigation  will  be  subject,  on  the  basis 
of  equality  of  treatment  to  the  payment  of 
duties,  taxes,  assessments  and  tolls  due  ac- 
cording to  the  territorial  leglslaUon  in  force. 

ARTICLE    VI 

The  provisions  of  Articles  2.  3.  4  and  5  are 
applied  without  prejudice  to  those  of  p>ara- 
graph  2  of  the  first  article  of  the  convention 
relative  to  the  regulation  of  navigation  upon 
the  Mekong. 

ARTICLE  vn 

Coastal  trade  from  one  port  to  another 
situated  upon  the  course  of  the  Mekong,  its 
navigable  tributaries.  Issues  and  mouths  is 
reserved  to  the  national  flags  of  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  Vietnam. 

These  States  reserve  to  themselves,  how- 
ever, each  In  that  which  concerns  itself,  the 
right  to  authorize  this  trade  In  favor  of  the 
flags  of  States  beneflting  from  the  freedom 
of  navigation  upon  the  Mekong. 

Done  at  Paris  In  three  copies,  December 
29,  1954.  to  be  annexed  to  the  convention 
relative  to  the  regulation  of  maritime  and 
river  navigation  upon  the  Mekong  and  of 


river  navigatioD  o<  the   approaches   to  the 
Port  of  Saigon. 
FVsr  Cambodia: 

His  Excellency  Au  Chheitn. 
Por  Laos: 

His  Excellency  Leitam  Insissienmat. 
Por  Vietnam: 

Mr.  NoiTTEN  Van  Thoai. 

I A  Memorandum] 
Republic    of    Vietnam.    Prime    Mm- 
iSTXB's  Office — No.  845-FTP/VP/K 
MAT. 

Saigon,  October  26, 1964. 
Subject:   Foreign  ships  or  boats  transiting 
the  Mekong  River  In  the  waters  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 
In  order  to  maintain  national  security  and 
to  control  traffic  on  the  Mekong  River  from 
the  date  of  Issue  of  this  note,  the  following 
measures  recommended  by  the  Inter-Depart- 
ment Council  will  be  applied  until  a  new  or- 
der Is  Issued : 

1.  Foreign  ships  or  boats  transiting  the 
Mekong  River  in  the  waters  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  must  request  authorization  In  ad- 
vance: warships  must  request  through  diplo- 
matic channels;  commercial  boats  miost  re- 
quest at  the  local  customs  service  (Tan  Chan 
and  Vung  Tau ) .  Commercial  boats  which 
have  recently  stopped  in  a  Communist  coun- 
try, or  have  the  flag  of  the  country  not  recog- 
nizing the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (annex  I. 
list  of  nations  recognizing  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam)  or  carry  weapons,  ammo  or  mer- 
chandise that  can  be  used  for  military  pur- 
p>08es  are  not  authorized  to  transit.  How- 
ever, commercial  boats  carrying  ammo  or 
merchandise  that  could  be  used  for  military 
ptirposes  (annex  II,  list  of  merchandise  with 
military  characteristics)  can  request  author- 
ization In  advance  from  the  Vietnam  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels. That  list  can  be  changed  according  to 
the  decision  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
or  Interior  Department. 

2.  Commercial  boats  which  are  authorized 
to  transmit  must  have  a  Vietnamese  pilot  to 
guide  and  must  be  escorted  the  entire  route. 
Commercial  boats  must  contact  local  customs 
service  to  receive  the  escort.  The  escort  team 
will  Include  ctistoms  personnel,  security 
police,  or  servicemen. 

The  meals  for  escort  teams  will  be  provided 
by  the  boat. 

Vietnamese  pilots  will  guide  it  on  the  Me- 
kong River.  The  pilot  also  can  guide  from 
Phnom  Penh.  The  Royal  Cambodian  Gov- 
ernment can  request  monthly  in  advance 
from  Vietnam  public  works  through  diplo- 
matic channels. 

3.  In  suspect  cases,  qualified  Vietnam  au- 
thorities can  control  the  merchandise,  sani- 
tation, customs  papers,  also  the  merchandise 
storages  or  bring  the  commercial  boat  to 
Saigon  commercial  port  to  process  as  above, 

4.  Boats  are  only  authorized  to  navigate 
in  daytime,  from  sunrise  until  sunset. 

5.  At  night  or  waiting  for  high  tide  the 
boats  can  only  anchor  at  the  following 
places : 

My  Tho  (between  KM  54-55  Cu  Lao  Rong 
Isle  side). 

Bal  My  Thuan  (KM  109) . 

Cao  Lanh  (KM  147-148). 

Tau  Chan  (KM  219-220). 

Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Department 
of  Defense.  Department  of  Interior,  Depart- 
ment of  I*ubllc  Works.  Department  of  Fi- 
nance, Department  of  Health  are  to  imple- 
ment resp>ectlvely  this  note. 

P.  M.  Khawh. 

Addressee:  Secretary  of  Defense. 


May  J,,  1966 
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[From   the  New  York  Times,  May  1.  19M1 
Foreign  Affairs  :  Neutral  Is  as  Neutral  Don 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 
Dak  Pek.  Kontum  Province,  South    Viet- 
nam.— The  flrst  guerrilla  "war  of  lit>eration" 


{oUowlng  World  War  n  was  the  Greek  C<Mn- 
tnunlst  insurrection.  This  was  put  down  by 
Greece's  national  army  with  extensive  Amer- 
ican help  and  a  U.S.  mission  of  military  "ad- 
visers" under  Gen.  James  Van  Fleet. 

The  Commiualsts  received  massive  aid 
through  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia  (which  hadn't 
yet  broken  with  Moscow)  and  Albania.  F\ir- 
thermore,  the  guerrillas  used  frontier  regions 
of  Albania  ais  a  sanctuary  and  supply  base. 
The  uprising  was  crushed  only  after  Tito 
split  with  the  Comlnf  orm,  closed  Yugoslavia's 
borders,  isolated  Albania  and  cut  oS  the 
insurgents. 

South  Vietnam's  "war  of  liberation"  Is 
similar  to  that  of  Greece  although  on  a  far, 
far  larger  scale.  But  one  problem  Is  Identi- 
cal— a  gaping,  open  flank.  In  this  case  Laos 
plays  the  Yugoslav  role,  funnellng  arms  and 
men  from  North  Vietnam  to  the  South,  and 
Cambodia  assumes  the  Albanian  role  as 
sanctuary  and  base. 

IS    CAMBODIA    NEUTRAL.'' 

Recently  I  was  persuaded  in  Pnom  Penh 
that  Cambodia  was  trying  to  be  truly  neutral 
In  the  Vietnamese  conflict.  I  wrote;  "Those 
who  are  paid  to  know  such  things  insist 
Cambodia  is  not  willingly  allowing  the  Vlet- 
cong  to  use  this  country's  territory  as  a 
sanctuary  or  supply  route  and  that  any 
violations  are  of  relatively  minor  impor- 
tance." 

I  was  wrong.  I  have  satisfied  myself  of 
this  on  a  trip  by  plane  and  helicopter  along 
the  Cambodian  border  right  up  to  Its  Junc- 
ture with  Laos.  I  visited  military  positions 
and  remote  U.S.  Special  Forces  outposts  at 
Song  Be,  Due  Co,  Dak  To,  and  Dak  Pek,  in 
areas  Inhabited  by  the  following  Montagnard 
tribes:  Jaral,  Bahnar,  Jeh,  Sedang,  and 
Hlang.  I  heard  American,  South  Vietnamese, 
and  Montagnard  accounts  of  what  was  hap- 
pening Inside  Cambodia,  a  few  miles  away. 

SOURCE    AND    SANCTUARY 

On  the  basis  of  this  investigation  I  have 
reversed  my  previous  impression  and  con- 
cluded that  Cambodia  is  indeed  a  sanctuary 
and  supply  source  for  the  Vietcong  on  such 
a  scale  that  the  Pnompenh  government 
must  know  It.  From  the  extreme  south  to 
Laos  In  the  north,  Cambodia  is  violating  its 
proclaimed  neutrality. 

Chief  of  State  Prince  Slhanotik  broadcast 
on  March  22  that  the  Vietcong  could  send 
their  wounded  to  Cambodian  hospitals  and 
when  they  recovered  they  would  be  returned 
to  the  battlefield.  On  March  23  he  an- 
nounced he  was  furnishing  the  Vietcong 
with  rice  and  "we  have  given  this  aid  to 
them  by  closing  our  eyes  because  we  and 
the  Vietcong  have  a  common  enemy,  which 
Is  U.S.  imperialism."  Although  these  state- 
ments were  omitted  from  official  Pnompenh 
versions,  Sihanouk's  8f>eeches  were 
monitored. 

The  Vietcong's  263  Transportation  Escort 
Groups  handles  wounded,  wear>ons,  and  mu- 
nitions In  south  Cambodia.  Cambodian  25 
pounders,  artUlery  not  poesessed  by  the  Viet- 
cong. fired  at  the  Cai  Cai  Special  Forces 
camp  on  April  3.  killing  one  U.S.  officer.  An 
impressive  buildup  of  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  troops  is  underway  on  the  Cam- 
bodian side  of  the  Chu  Pong  Mountain 
massif. 

There  appear  to  be  three  North  Vietnamese 
regiments  inside  Cambodia  around  Chu  Pong 
and  seven  others  across  the  border  in  Plelku 
Province,  supplied  from  Camt>odla,  This 
represents  at  least  25,000  men  who  came 
southward  through  Laos  and  Cambodia  to 
avoid  U.S.  aerial  attacks.  Although  the 
fronUer  Is  heavily  forested,  14  well-traveled 
crossing  trails  have  been  marked  near  Chu 
Pong. 

SIHANOUK    ROAD 

A  Cambodian  supply  route  called  the  Si- 
■lanouk  Road  by  Americans  has  been  de- 
veloped from  Slem  Pang  northward  to  Laos 


where  it  swings  eastward  and  southward 
toward  Chu  Pong  along  a  Jeep  trail.  In  the 
vicinity  of  present  North  Vietnamese  con- 
centrations are  scattered  elements  of  the 
26th,  23d  and  27th  Cambodian  battalions 
which  would  scarcely  fall  to  observe  the 
foreigners.  Cambodia  now  sends  30,000  tons 
of  rice  annually  to  Vietcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese tro(q>s.  A  staging  area  between  Viet- 
cong forces  in  War  Zone  C  and  the  4th  Corps 
region  exists  In  east  Cambodian  Svay  Rleng. 
Fleeing  Vietcong  units  take  refuge  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

BASE  OF  OPERATIONS 

Like  Greece's  Communists,  who  maintained 
headquarters  in  Eplrus  on  the  Albanian  fron- 
tier, the  Vietcong  has  its  principal  head- 
quarters about  3  miles  from  Cambodia  where 
COSVN  (Control  Office  for  South  Vietnam) 
Is  eetablished,  COSVN  directs  the  puppet 
National  Liberation  Front  located  nearby. 
The  details  are  numberless.  Near  Due  Co 
an  American  Special  Forces  captain  was  re- 
cently killed  and  his  body  dragged  to  Cam- 
bodia. At  Dak  To  the  Intelligence  officer 
wryly  comments;  "The  Vietcong  is  using 
Cambodia  all  over  the  place."  At  Dak  Pek 
Montagnards  repwrt  the  southward  passage 
of  Communist  troops  along  Cambodian  trails. 

I  was  wrong  In  what  I  wrote  a  fortnight 
ago  from  Pnompenh  and  Western  diplomats 
and  military  attaches  there  are  being  fooled. 
Cambodia  isn't  acting  in  the  least  bit  neutral, 
no  matter  what  It  pretends.  In  no  sense 
do  I  advocate  extending  the  nasty  Indo- 
Chlna  war  but  I  do  advocate  warning  Siha- 
nouk to  cease  his  interference. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  want  to  join 
with  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  from  Michigan,  who  has 
now  again  served  the  Nation  well  in 
bringing  forward  this  rocking  boat  on 
the  Mekong  River.  Certainly  we  must 
do  something  to  rock  the  boat  of  the 
shipping  that  is  going  to  the  nonneu- 
tralist  countries  that  are  actually  sup- 
porting our  allies  and  those  who  are 
serving  aggression  in  South  'Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  re- 
port tonight  to  the  effect  that  the  so- 
called  neutralist  nations  of  the  world 
have  cut  down  shipping  to  the  vital 
Hanoi-Haiphong  supply  area.  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  do  more  to  interdict 
the  logistical  supplies,  thus  untying  the 
hands  of  our  over  one-quarter  million 
trooE>s  that  we  now  have  in  South  'Viet- 
nam fighting  this  aggression. 

Mr.  SF>eaker,  we  can  be  nothing  but 
proud  of  our  troops,  their  morale,  their 
esprit  de  corps,  and  dedication  to  keep 
fighting  against  aggression.  As  has  been 
said,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  do  not  defend 
freedom  in  South  'Vietnam,  where  would 
we  defend  it? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  well  pointed  out  and  suc- 
cinctly stated  that  we  must  close  our 
supply  lines  within  our  capability  re- 
gardless of  International  niceties.  It  is 
time  that  we  treaded  softly  but  cairied 
a  big  stick  in  eliminating  those  who 
would  supply  the  enemy  of  freedom  with 
the  materials  of  war,  to  shoot  down  our 
own  loved  ones  overseas. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  for  what  the  gentle- 
man has  done.  I  feel  he  has  rendered 
a  great  service  to  the  Nation,  far  beyond 
those  who  cast  doubt  as  to  the  pride  we 
might  well  have  in  our  Armed  Forces  in 
their  assigned  mission  by  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief  in  defending  the  liberty 
of  these  people  in  southeast  Asia. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  know,  as 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  that  in  the  defense  of  South 
Vietnam  hangs  the  keystone  in  the 
strategy  of  the  defense  of  all  southeast 
Asia.  And.if  that  is  to  be  defended,  then 
we  must  not  dictate  from  the  Pentagon 
or  elsewhere  how  the  war  is  to  be  fought, 
but  we  must  loose  the  hands  of  the  men 
who  have  had  to  act  with  restraint  and 
who  have  had  their  hands  tied  behind 
them  so  that  we  can  clean  this  up  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  according  to  mili- 
tary dictates  with  the  least  possible  loss 
of  life  and  hold  them  from  harm  tmd 
bring  them  home. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  the  generous  comments  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  assure  him 
that  I  welcome  his  support  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  simply  say  that 
it  is  beyond  my  comprehension  that  this 
problem  is  complex  to  some  people.  Sup- 
ply is  basic.  If  there  is  a  struggle  of  any 
kind,  I  do  not  care  If  you  are  fighting 
with  bow^  and  arrows  and  you  run  out 
of  arrowi^ou  are  in  trouble.  If  you  are 
using  slingshots  and  you  have  not  any 
stones  for  it,  you  are  In  trouble.  If  you 
are  fighting  with  snowballs  and  do  not 
have  any  snowballs,  you  are  in  trouble. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  same  is  true  with  ref- 
erence to  atomic  bombs,  and  the  same  is 
true  with  reference  to  the  use  of  conven- 
tional weapons.  The  same  is  true  in  this 
instance.  If  the  enemy  is  denied  sup- 
plies, it  Is  going  to  shorten  the  conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  support  the  over 
one-quarter  million  boys  that  we  have 
overseas  and  provide  them  the  logistics 
and  further  to  shut  off  every  possible 
valve  of  supply  to  the  enemy. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,  PRESIDENT 
TRUMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Krebs).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Randall  1  Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  each  year  at  this  time 
since  1959,  to  join  my  colleagues  here  In 
wishing  our  beloved  former  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  a  happy  birthday.  Mr. 
Truman,  the  flrst  citizen  of  my  home  city 
and  our  State,  will  be  82  years  old  on 
Sunday.  May  8. 

As  President  Ljoidon  B.  Johnson  has 
so  aptly  ix)inted  out,  however,  Mr.  Tru- 
man has,  Indeed,  "succeeded  in  vetoing 
birthdays." 

Harry  S.  Truman  might  well  have  been 
content  at  his  mature  time  of  life  to  sit 
back  and  reflect  upon  his  remarkable  ac- 
complishments as  3  2d  President  of  the 
United  States.  No  man  has  ever  been 
catapulted  into  this  great  but  demand- 
ing Olflce  of  the  Presidency  at  a  more 
crucial  time  in  our  country's  history. 
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Yet  the  maji  f  rum  Independence  did  not 
falter  for  a  moment.  With  unsurpassed 
moral  courage,  he  took  hold  of  the 
scepter  of  leadership  and  guided  our 
Nation  into  the  successful  conclusion  of 
World  War  II. 

Harry  Truman  was  not  afraid  to  make 
the  momentous  decisions  which  those 
trying  times  demanded  of  him. 

Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StafT,  has  ob- 
served: 

No  one  has  ever  f.iced  as  many  difficult 
decisions  as  President  Truman.  He  made 
them  all  and  lie  made  them  right 

Of  his  awesome  decision  to  use  the 
atom  bombs  to  hasten  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  Mr  Truman  commented  on  his 
t^ievl.-sion  series  la.st  year  in  "Decision: 
the  Conflicts  of  Harry  S.  Truman": 

I  never  had  any  qualma  about  an  Instru- 
ment that  Anally  ended  the  war  In  which  we 
would  have  had  250.000  to  300.000  of  our 
youngsters  kiUed  and  700,000  of  them 
maimed. 

It  was  Harry  S.  Truman's  prompt  re- 
sponse to  the  call  for  help  from  Greece 
and  Tur.key  who  were  being:  threatened 
by  Communist  aggression,  which  resulted 
in  the  Trimian  doctrine  of  1947  that 
saved  those  brave  countnes  for  the  free 
world.  Historians  now  classify  as  "two 
major  milestones  in  US.  foreign  policy" 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  of  the  19th  century 
and  the  Truman  doctrine  of  the  20th 
centur>-.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  assured 
the  liberties  of  ai:  peoples  of  the  Amer- 
ican continents,  while  the  Truman  doc- 
trine assured  the  liberties  of  all  peoples 
living  in  a  free  world. 

Mr,  Truman  succeeded,  furthermore, 
in  bring:nc  this  country  Into  the  United 
Nations,  thus  fulfilling  the  cherished 
dreams  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Frank- 
lin D  Roosevelt  for  a  worldwide  orga- 
nization upon  which  man's  hope  for 
global  peace  depends. 

Chief  Justice  Ear:  Warren  has  called 
the  U.N.  "the  most  meanlnRful  step  that 
has  ever  been  taken  toward  collective  se- 
curity in  the  htstor>'  of  man." 

In  1950,  it  was  Mr.  Truman's  unhesi- 
tating decision  to  send  troops  to  Korea 
which  prevented  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism that  could  have  engulfed  that  part 
of  the  world. 

Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  re- 
cently noted: 

President  Johnson  Is  seeking  to  accomplish 
In  Vietnam  what  President  Harry  8.  Truman 
achieved    In    his    time— to   make    aggression 

uuprofltabie 

But  Harry  Truman  did  n.>t  seek  only 
to  aid  free  people  who  were  being  threat- 
'■ned  by  agt(ressors  He  had  the  vision  to 
implement  such  programs  as  the  Mar- 
shall plan  which  brought  much  needed 
aid  tj  the  war-torn  countries  of  Europe 
after  World  War  II:  and  later  the  point 
4  program  of  technical  assistance  to  un- 
do;-developed  countries  which,  was  sore- 
ly needed. 

President  Johnson,  In  assessing  how 
the  ideals  of  the  Truman  policy  to  com- 
bat Ignorance  and  hunger  and  disease 
among  nations  has  carried  through  to 
our  present  time,  said: 

What  would  the  world  be  like  t<xJay  IX 
President  Truman  had  not  launched  tbla 
program' 
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Recognizing  how  Mr.  Tnunan  has  al- 
ways been  concerned  about  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow  man,  President  Johnson  flew 
to  Independence  last  July  to  sign  Into 
law  the  $6.5  billion  medicare  bill  in  the 
presence  of  the  man  who  "pioneered  the 
concept  of  health  care  for  the  elderly" — 
our  former  President  Harry  S.  Truman. 
Mr.  Johnson  stated : 

We  haven't  forgotten  who  Is  the  real  daddy 
of  medicare.  And  becaiise  of  the  flght  that 
you  started  many  years  ago,  19  million  Amer- 
icans will  be  eligible  to  receive  new  hope  and 
new  security  when  the  program  begins  •  •  • 
And  19  million  Americans  have  another  rea- 
son, another  cause  to  bless  Harry  8.  Tr\mian. 

It  is  gratifying  that  Mr.  Truman's 
place  in  history  Is  acknowledged  far  be- 
yond the  members  of  his  own  political 
party.  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  that  bril- 
liant and  often  candid  R^ubllcan  leader, 
had  this  to  say  on  the  occasion  of  the 
presentation  of  a  statue  of  Mr.  Truman 
in  Athens,  Greece's  Truman  Square — on 
Mr.  Truman's  81st  birthday. 

This  f Truman)  doctrine,  proclaimed  In 
1947,  and  soon  supplemented  by  the  Mar- 
shaU  plan,  certainly  saved  Greece,  Turkey, 
Italy  and  France— perhaps  all  Europe — out- 
side the  Iron  Curtain.  And  equally  certain, 
Truman's  decision  to  stand  In  Korea  saved  at 
least  half  that  country — and  probably  the 
PhUlpplnes  and  Japan.  The  Berlin  airlift 
rescued  West  Berlin  from  strangulation  and 
absorption  by  the  Communists.  These  were 
no  mean  deeds.  Reflecting  on  them,  one  be- 
gins to  ask  why  Is  not  all  of  Europe  studded 
with  statues  of  Truman? 


Constitution  in  creating  an  office— the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States— which 
could  function  as  well  In  this  rocket  and 
atoms  age  as  it  did  in  the  age  of  the 
stagecoach,  the  sailing  ship  and  the  pow- 
dered wig. 

He  noted  that  most  of  the  powers  that 
a  President  exercises  today  are  author- 
ized by  the  Constitution,  but  that  other 
powers  have  been  built  up  by  customs 
created  by  the  times,  and  by  events  In 
emergencies  met  by  our  stronger  Presi- 
dents. 

An  association  of  historians,  national 
in  scope,  recently  lauded  Mr.  Truman 
for  his  "capacity  for  decisions"  and 
stated  that  he  brought  "new  dimension" 
to  the  power  of  the  Presidency  in  foreign 
affairs. 

Early  this  year  the  Norwegian  Nobel 
Institute  confirmed  that  former  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  been  nominated  for 
the  1966  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  The  nom- 
inating letter  stated  that: 

Few  periods  of  modem  history  have  been 
so  crucial  to  the  future  of  world  peace  as 
the  postwar  years  (1946-53)  when  Harry 
Truman  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  West 
Pew  men  can  match  his  record  In  promoting 
the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  association 
of  nations. 

With  characteristic  directness,  Mr 
Tnmian  once  said : 

There  Is  no  secret  to  our  main  commit- 
ment as  a  nation.  It  Is  to  keep  the  peace. 
That  Is  the  heart  and  soul  of  our  foreign 
policy. 


In  recent  years,  Mr.  Truman  has  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Truman  Library  In  his  home- 
town of  Independence,  Mo.  This  fine 
building,  which  houses  over  5  million 
documents  from  his  administration  as 
well  as  other  gifts  and  historical  memen- 
tos, was  built  without  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment from  funds  donated  by  thou- 
sands of  people  In  aU  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Dedicated  on  July  6,  1957,  the  li- 
brary Is  administered  by  the  National 
Archives  and  Records  Service  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration. 

The  former  President  has  delighted  In 
conducting  students  on  tours  through 
the  building  and  in  personally  answering 
their  questions. 

The  reason  I  like  to  talk  to  you— 

He  explained — 
Is  because  I  want  to  Imprees  upon  you  the 
fact  that  It  Is  up  to  you  to  maintain  the 
greatest  Government  In  the  history  of  the 
world— and  that  Is  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 


Mr.  Truman  has  always  had  a  great 
desire  for  the  American  public  to  under- 
stand more  fully  the  powers,  the  duUes, 
and  the  responsibilities  of  the  Office  of 
the  Presidency  of  this  country.  "The 
Presidents  Job  is  really  six  jobs."  In  the 
library's  museum  of  the  Presidency  is 
a  striking  exhibit  which  illustrates  his 
role  as  Chief  Executive;  Chief  of  State; 
legislative  planner  and  partner  with  Con- 
gress; head  of  his  political  party;  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
and  director  of  foreign  policy. 

In  expressing  his  views  of  the  Presi- 
dency in  a  national  magazine — Look, 
November  11,  1958— Mr.  Truman  mar- 
veled at  the  genius  of  the  framers  of  the 


In  January,  President  Johnson  went 
to  Missouri  to  participate  In  the  inau- 
gural ceremonies  of  the  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man Center  for  the  Advancement  of 
Peace.  The  center  is  to  be  located  on 
the  campus  of  the  Hebrew  University  in 
Jerusalem,  and  will  be  dedicated  to  the 
destruction  of  the  causes  of  war.  A 
Harry  S.  Truman  award  of  $50,000  will 
be  given  annually  as  part  of  the  center's 
antiwar  program. 

On  this  occasion.  President  Truman 
was  cited  for  his  deep  concern  for  and 
dedication  to  international  peace  and 
cooperation  to  which  he,  as  President, 
made  lasting  contributions. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  present  at 
that  time,  and  to  hear  President  John- 
son speak  one  of  his  favorite  quotations 
from  Mr.  Truman: 

I  have  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  In  the 
destiny  of  freemen.  With  patience  and 
courage  we  shall  some  day  move  on  to  a  new 
era — a  wonderful  golden  age — an  age  when 
we  can  use  the  peaceful  tools  that  science 
has  forged  for  us  to  do  away  with  poverty 
and  human  misery  everywhere  on  earth. 

It  Is  a  high  honor  and  a  personal  priv- 
ilege to  join  with  others  the  world  over 
In  wishing  Harry  S.  Truman  a  very 
happy  birthday.  We  already  know  how 
this  world  has  been  blessed  by  his  pres- 
ence here — as  a  loyal  preserver  of  man's 
Inherent  right  to  be  free,  as  a  coura- 
geous and  decisive  President  of  our  great 
Nation,  and  perhaps  most  endearing  of 
all,  as  a  man  who  never  lost  the  personal 
touch  of  love  and  concern  for  his  brother 
man. 
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IN  THE  NAME   OP  JUSTICE 

The  SPEABLER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  28, 1965.  in  a  press  conference  state- 
ment concerning  Vietnam,  the  President 
stated: 

We  do  not  seek  the  destruction  of  any 
government,  nor  do  we  covet  a  foot  of  any 
territory.  But  we  insist,  and  we  will  always 
Insist,  that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
shall  have  the  right  of  choice,  the  right  to 
shape  their  own  destiny  In  free  elections  In 
the  South,  or  throughout  all  Vietnam  under 
International  supervision.  And  they  shall 
not  have  any  government  imposed  upon 
them  by  force  and  terror  so  long  as  we  can 
prevent  It. 

These  are  the  fimdamental  principles, 
both  forthright  and  just,  upon  which  our 
defense  of  the  valiant  people  of  South 
Vietnam  are  based,  and  which  have  the 
support  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
this  Nation's  citizens. 

To  implement  this  policy  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  President  in  the  above-men- 
tioned press  conference  said : 

I  have  directed  Ambassador  Goldberg  to  go 
to  New  York  today  and  to  present  immedi- 
ately to  Secretary  General  U  Thant  a  letter 
from  me  requesting  that  all  of  the  resources. 
energy,  and  Immense  prestige  of  the  United 
Nations  be  employed  to  find  ways  to  halt  ag- 
gression and  to  bring  peace  in  Vietnam. 

This  policy  of  free  elections  and  the 
use  of  the  services  of  the  United  Nations 
to  achieve  this  end  is  precisely  the  posi- 
tion which  is  embodied  in  proposed  legis- 
lation submitted  to  Congress  over  the 
last  several  years  in  behalf  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  Europe,  Cuba,  and  main- 
land China.    This  proposal  reads  in  part: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  fur- 
ther authorized  and  requested  to  instruct 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
to  take  steps  to  have  placed  on  the  agenda 
of  the  General  Assembly  at  the  next  regular 
session  •  •  •  any  measure  or  measures 
which  would  guarantee  Internationally 
supervised  free  elections  by  secret  ballot  In 
the  captive  nations,  and  to  press  for  early 
approval  of  such  measures. 

How  far  has  this  proposed  legislation 
progressed? 

In  the  preceding  Congress  similar  leg- 
islation was  introduced  by  various  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  but  died  in  committee 
when  the  88th  Congress  ended  in  1964. 

In  1965,  I  again  introduced  this  pro- 
posal and  at  my  request  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  wrote  to  the 
State  Department  for  a  report.  The  re- 
quest by  the  committee  was  made  in  late 
September  1965,  and  at  this  late  date  I 
am  still  waiting  for  an  answer.  Mean- 
while, millions  of  human  beings,  deprived 
of  their  God-given  rights  by  cruel  and 
despotic  governments,  hope  for  the  voices 
of  the  free  world  to  plead  their  urgent 
cause  before  the  world  tribunal. 

Not  only  has  the  United  States  by  Its 
dlence  before  the  world  today  forgotten 
«ie  Just  cause  of  the  captive  peoples,  but 
recent  developments  indicate  that  we  in- 
tend to  aid  and  abet  their  captors  in  a 
more  positive  way  by  more  liberal  trade 
policies  with  the  Communist  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

Yesterday  the  Washington  Star  ear- 
ned a  news  item  which  stated  that  the 
president  is  instructing  the  Secretary  of 
otate  to  send  Congress  proposed  legisla- 


tion to  promote  expansion  of  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Com- 
munist Eastern  European  nations.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  this  proposed  drastic 
departure  from  long -established  policy 
Is  to  help  build  a  Europe  In  which  the 
people  of  every  nation  "know  again  the 
responsibilities  and  rewards  of  free  polit- 
ical choices."  to  quote  the  President  from 
the  above-cited  Star  account. 

If  we  are  sincere  in  desiring  that  the 
captive  peoples  "know  again  the  respon- 
sibilities and  rewards  of  political  choices." 
the  United  States  must  insist  that  the 
cause  of  the  captive  peoples  and  their 
right  of  self-determination  be  brought 
before  the  United  Nations,  and  Ambas- 
sador Goldberg  should  be  instructed  by 
the  President  to  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  have  this  issue  placed  on  the  agenda 
of  the  United  Nations  for  full  and  ex- 
haustive consideration.  Then,  two  of  the 
steps  taken  by  the  President,  namely,  in- 
sistence on  free  elections  and  utilization 
of  the  services  of  the  United  Nations  on 
behalf  of  Vietnam,  will  at  least  focus 
world  attention  on  the  plight  of  the  cap- 
tive peoples  and  instill  in  th«n  a  measure 
of  hope  for  a  future  freedom  in  peace  and 
justice. 

I  insert  the  item  from  the  Washington 
Star  of  May  3,  1966,  entitled,  "Johnson 
Orders  Rusk  To  Push  Red  Trade  BUI." 
in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

Johnson  Ordehs  Rusk  To  Push  Red 

Trade  Bnx 

(By  Garnett  D.  Homer) 

President  Johnson  said  today  that  he  Is  In- 
structing Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  to 
send  Congress  proposed  legislation  to  promote 
expansion  of  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Communist  Eastern  European  nations. 

The  key  feature  of  the  proposal,  officials 
said,  would  be  to  give  Johnson  the  authority 
to  extend  to  the  Eastern  European  countries 
most-favored-natlon  tariff  treatment — giv- 
ing their  exports  to  the  United  States  tar- 
iffs as  low  as  those  given  any  countrj-  on  sim- 
ilar products. 

"The  Intimate  engagement  of  peaceful 
trade  over  a  period  of  time  can  Influence 
Eastern  European  societies  to  develop  along 
paths  favorable  to  world  peace,"  Johnson 
said. 

Johnson  announced  the  move  In  a  speech 
In  the  White  House  rose  garden  as  he  signed 
a  proclamation  on  the  occasion  of  the  1 ,000th 
annlversr-ry  of  Christianity  In  Poland. 

He  described  the  proposed  action  to  expand 
East-West  trade  as  one  step  In  U.S.  efforts 
to  encourage  "every  constructive  enrichment 
of  the  hiunan,  cultural  and  commercial  ties 
between  Eastern  Europe  and  the  West." 

The  President  said  the  United  States  wants 
to  help  build  a  Etirope  "free  of  artificial  po- 
litical barriers,"  secured  by  "Internationally 
Inspected  arms  control  arrangements,"  and 
In  which  the  people  of  every  nation  "know 
again  the  responsibilities  and  rewards  of 
free  political  choices." 

Describing  the  NATO  alliance  between  the 
United  States  and  Western  European  nations 
as  a  "charter  for  changing  needs,"  Johnson 
emphasized  that  "an  Integrated  Atlantic  de- 
fense Is  the  first  necessity  •  •  •  of  the 
building  of  imlty  In  Western  Europe — for 
expanding  partnership  across  the  Atlantic — 
and  for  reconciling  differences  with  the  Ea»t." 

RAD  EXPECIED  MX8SAGK 

It  had  been  generally  expected  that  John- 
son would  submit  the  proposed  legislation 
to  Congress  In  a  special  message.  His  dis- 
closure today  that  he  was  Instructing  Rusk 
to  wnd  the  bill  to  Oongreas  was  the  first  clear 


Indication  that  It  would  not  go  directly  from 
the  White  House. 

There  have  been  reports  that  Democratic 
congressional  leaders  had  sought  to  discour- 
age the  President  from  submitting  the  East- 
West  trade  proposals  this  year  because  of  in- 
dications of  opposition  m  Congress  growing 
out  of  support  of  the  Vletcong  In  the  Viet- 
nam war  by  Eastern  European  Communist 
nations.  But  Senator  Mike  Mansfuxd. 
Democrat  of  Montana,  the  majority  leader, 
said  today  that  "as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  en- 
couraged hUn"  to  submit  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. 


THE  LATE  DANIEL  R.  McIVER 
Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Foe  arty]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
time  ago  I  lost  a  long-time  friend  and 
the  Stete  of  Rhode  Island  one  of  its  most 
outstanding  citizens  in  the  death  of 
Daniel  R.  Mclver.  Dan  and  I  had  worked 
together  on  a  number  of  civic  projects 
over  the  years  but  it  is  particularly  In 
the  area  of  health  that  he  will  be  most 
missed. 

The  Rhode  Island  chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  of  which 
Dan  Mclver  was  honorary  chairman, 
gives  some  indication  of  the  scope  and 
the  worth  of  his  activity  in  the  health 
field  in  the  memoriam  issue  of  their 
monthly  publication  for  March  1966. 
The  article  is  a  fine  tribute  to  one  who 
has  done  so  much  for  his  fellow  men  and. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude it  in  this  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  immortal  Shake- 
speare in  his  "Julius  Caesar"  had  a  line 
which  appropriately  describes  Dan  Mc- 
lver: 

His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 

So  mlx'd  In  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 

And  say  to  all  the  world,  "This  was  a  man." 

In  Memoriam:  Daniel  R.  McIver,  Jantary  10, 
1909-Febrtjary  26.  1966 

Multiple  sclerosis  patients,  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  the  staff,  volunteers,  and 
friends  of  the  Rhode  Island  Chapter  National 
Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  were  deeply  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  death  of  Daniel  R. 
Mclver  at  the  age  of  67. 

Although  a  victim  of  mtiltlple  sclerotls 
since  the  age  of  32,  Dan  managed  to  live  a 
full  and  Interesting  life. 

He  served  the  community  In  which  be  lived 
as  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
and  in  his  position  as  president  of  the  Orig- 
inal Bradford  Soap  Works  was  known  as  a 
wheelchair  executive,  a  position  he  held  with 
distinction. 

His  social  life  was  active  and  varied.  He 
was  a  past  mafter  councilor  of  the  Provi- 
dence Order  of  DeMolay  and  a  past  State 
master  councilor  of  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Conclave  Order  of  DeMolay.  He  formed  many 
friendships  as  a  member  of  Warwick  Lodge 
No.  16  F.  &  A.M..  Moslem  Grotto.  West  War- 
wick Lions  Club,  the  British  Empire  Club, 
Landmark  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  and  the  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay  Power  Squadron.  The  82  Club 
held  special  pleasure  fo:-  him. 

This  was  not  enough.  He  had  a  mystert- 
otis  disease  and  24  years  ago  very  little  was 
being  done  about  It.  So  he  dedicated  a  part 
of  hie  life  to  doing  something  about  It. 
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In  1953  he  organized  the  Rhode  Island 
Chapter  National  Multiple  Sclerosif  Society 
and  was  elected  tta  first  chairman,  and  be 
served  in  this  capacity  until  the  annual 
me«Ung  in  1958.  At  this  time  a  new  office. 
that  of  honorary  chairman,  was  specifically 
created  for  Dan  In  recognition  of  hla  found- 
ing of  the  Rhode  Island  chapter  and  "there- 
after for  his  years  of  faithful  leadership  and 
guidance  to  Its  present  growth  and  attain- 
ments." This  was  a  unique  honor  for  Dan 
.md  singularly  will  remain  his  alone. 

He  was  Invited  to  be  a  witness  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  House  of 
Representatives,  Dep^artm-ents  of  Labor,  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  by  Congress- 
man PoGARTY,  chairman.  His  testimony  on 
February  17,  1956,  10  years  ago,  brought  to 
the  fore  the  need  for  Intensive  and  expand- 
ing research,  not  only  for  victims  of  multiple 
sclerosis  but  for  all  the  neurological  diseases 
aflllctlng  mankind. 

He  pointed  out  that  up  to  this  time  the 
field  of  ne'irology  was  .somewhat  the  step- 
child in  the  medica;  fleid.  He  urged  greater 
recognition  of  the  men:  doctors  and  scien- 
tists. In  all  neurological  fields. 

The  men  on  that  committee  not  only  lis- 
tened but  took  action  and  are  continuing 
year  after  year  to  favorably  support  the  rec- 
ommendations and  suggestions  so  ably  made 
by  Dan  at  the  hearing. 

More  medical  schools  are  being  established, 
greater  advances  are  occurring  In  the  field  of 
research,  and  more  fellowships  are  available 
so  that  young  men  studying  In  the  field  of 
neurology  can  be  relieved  of  financial  worry 
and  give  all  their  attention  to  their  work. 

As  the  founder  of  the  Rhode  Island  chap- 
ter, Dan's  Influence  has  touched  every  mul- 
tiple scleroels  patient  in  Rhode  Island.  His 
conviction  and  courage  in  the  face  of  his  dis- 
ability was  an  inspiration  to  all  who  knew 
htm  and  e8i>eclally  so  for  the  afflicted. 

There  Is  no  measure  to  what  his  efforts 
have  meant  to  everyone  concerned  with  mul- 
tiple sclerosis  throughout  the  United  States. 
He  Inspired  a  national  committee  and 
pointed  the  direction  they  must  take  In  the 
development  of  programs  of  assistance  for  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  suffering  from  neuro- 
logical diseases. 

What  greater  memorial  to  Dan  can  there 
be  than  the  knowledge  that  he  cared  enough 
and  fought  and  brought  to  fruition  much 
that  will  continue  to  alleviate  the  suffering 
of  the  afflicted? 

Daniel  R.  Mclver,  a  gallant  and  purposeful 
man  will  be  missed  by  all  who  knew  him  and 
loved  him.  The  world  cannot  help  but  be 
a  better  place  for  his  having  lived. 

Marion  L.  Oi.rvzH. 
Executive  Director. 


women  coiistltute  a  constantly  alert 
group  in  every  city,  moving  through  the 
streets  and  byways.  In  most  areas,  taxis 
are  in  constant  radio  contact  with  their 
dispatchers.  By  promptly  relaying  news 
of  any  suspicious  Incident  or  Infraction 
of  the  law,  the  taxi  fleet  can  notify  police 
of  crimes  as  they  actually  occur,  or  when 
a  troublesome  situation  is  brewing.  Un- 
doubtedly the  apprehension  rate  would 
rise  and  the  crime  rate  would  fall. 

I  am  sure  that  drivers,  dispatchers  and 
company  managements  will  be  glad  to 
cooperate  in  a  nationwide  effort  to  make 
our  streets  and  neighborhoods  safer,  and 
I  look  forward  to  prompt  action  by  the 
Congress  to  express  confidence  in  this 
program. 
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BILL  TO  ENLIST  NATION'S  TAXICAB 
DRIVERS  LN  WAR  AGAINST  CRIME 

Mr.  \TVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  White]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  nro  tempore.  Is  there 
nbiection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fmir  Michigan'' 

1  here  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WHITE  of  Texius  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  a  bill  designed  to 
reduce  the  cnme  rate  in  .•\merlca 
'hroui^h  a  cost-free  procram.  My  bill 
encnurasfrs  the  President  to  take  action 
through  enlisting'  the  support  of  a  fleet 
of  public-spirited  citizens  who  now  pos- 
ses,s  the  facilities  to  render  great  assist- 
ance to  our  Stat*  and  local  law-enforce- 
ment agencies. 

I  speak  of  the  taxlcab  drivers  and  dis- 
pa'chers  of  America      These  men  and 


HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION- 
BETTER  LIQHTINO 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  FARNSLrsr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day  I  spoke  of  my  intention  to  introduce 
a  bill  requiring  the  States,  in  their  high- 
way construction  programs,  to  properly 
illuminate  the  roads  they  build.  I  would 
like  to  elaborate  further  on  the  desper- 
ate need  for  such  lighting. 

Although  I  lament  that  the  research 
in  this  field,  as  in  all  phases  of  highway 
safety.  Is  meager,  we  do  have  some  posi- 
tive proof  of  the  benefits  of  adequate 
lighting. 

In  Nashville,  Tenn.,  my  neighboring 
State,  the  night  traffic  accident  rate  de- 
clined from  40  to  29  percent  following  a 
lighting  program,  despite  a  50-percent 
increase  in  motor  vehicle  registration 
over  the  same  period  of  time.  A  54-per- 
cent decrease  in  night  traffic  accidents 
was  noted  after  the  initiation  of  a  com- 
prehensive street  lighting  program. 

The  fact  that  Chicago's  Northwest  Ex- 
pressway is  continuously  lighted  over  its 
16-mlle  length  is  alleged  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  low  traffic  fatality  rate  on 
this  highway.  In  1961.  there  were  0.74 
deaths  per  100  million  vehicle  miles  on 
the  Chicago  Expressway,  as  compared 
with  a  national  average  of  2.3  deaths  per 
100  million  vehicle  miles  on  all  express- 
ways. 

Between  1953  and  1960,  new  lights  were 
installed  in  nine  locations  in  the  State  of 
Virginia.  A  study  was  made  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Department  of  Highways  which  in- 
dicated that  the  number  of  traffic  acci- 
dents at  these  locations  decreased  38 
percent  and  the  traffic  fatalities  dropped 
90  percent. 

In  1945,  a  master  relighting  program 
was  commenced  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
During  the  3 -year  period  1945  through 
1947,  there  were  94  pedestrians  killed, 
with  70  at  night.  An  average  of  3  per- 
cent of  the  streets  had  modern  lighting 
during  this  period.  As  the  lighting  pro- 
gram progressed,  the  number  of  pedes- 
trians killed  was  steadily  reduced.  Dur- 
ing the  3-year  period  1954  through  1958, 


only  44  pedestrians  were  killed,  with  13 
at  night.  An  average  of  90  percent  of 
the  streets  were  relighted  by  this  time 
This  is  a  reduction  in  night  pedestrian 
accidents  of  81  percent.  Furthermore 
traffic  volume  studies  found  25  percent  of 
travel  at  night  for  the  city  as  a  whole 
At  the  beginning  of  the  lighting  pro- 
gram, nearly  80  percent  of  the  pedestrian 
deaths  were  at  night,  versus  less  than  30 
percent  in  the  "after"  period.  By  1956 
the  figure  dropped  to  only  19  percent  at 
night.  During  the  entire  12-year  pe- 
riod, an  estimated  140  pedestrian  lives 
were  saved  by  the  modem  lighting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  am  not  a  candi- 
date, I  would  like  to  state  categorically 
that  my  interest  in  illuminating  our 
highways  and  byways  is,  unbelievable 
though  it  may  seem,  altruistic.  It  is 
strictly  for  the  benefit  of  the  farsighted 
weaksighted,  undersighted,  and  normal- 
sighted  American  driver,  who,  unlike  the 
owl,  does  not  see  by  darkness. 


THE  STORY  OP  AMERICAN 
LABOR— PART  IV 
Mr.    VIVIAN.      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Moxter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   MULTER.    Mr.    Speaker,   I  am 
pleased  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  part  IV  of  "All  This  Hap- 
pened," the  story  of  American  labor. 

This  series  has  been  appearing  in  the 
Seafarers  Log,  a  publication  of  the  Sea- 
farers International  Union,  and  part  IV 
appeared  in  the  April  1,  1966,  edition. 
Parts  I  and  II  appeared  in  the  Record  of 
March  30,  1966,  pages  7195  through  7199 
and  part  in  appeared  in  the  Record  of 
March  31,  1966,  pages  7348  and  7349. 
The  article  follows: 

(Part  4  of  a  Seafarers  Log  feature] 
AxL  This  Happknbd:  The  Sto?t  or 
•  Amekican  Labor 
(NoTK.— In  spite  of  Its  militancy  and 
powerful  organization,  the  AFL  was  destined 
to  be  plagued  for  many  years  by  it«  failure 
to  recognize  the  Importance  of  organizing 
the  ever-Increasing  numbers  of  unskilled 
workers  In  the  Nation's  factories.  The  close 
of  the  19th  century  saw  big  business  grow 
even  bigger,  with  huge  corporations  merging 
everywhere  Into  monopolistic  trusts  of  stag- 
gering size,  pulling  In  staggering  profits, 
and  crushing  competition  ruthlessly.  Fed- 
eral legislation,  such  as  the  Sherman  Antl- 
tnist  Act,  hardly  disturbed  the  status  quo. 
Increased  mechanization  constantly  added  to 
the  proportion  of  unskilled  workers  who 
remained  unorganized — a  situation  which 
contributed  to  the  union's  defeat  In  the  fa- 
mous Homestead  strike  against  Carnegie 
Steel  at  Homestead,   Pa.) 

Conditions  for  American  seamen  In  the 
mid  and  late  19th  century  for  the  most  part, 
were  even  wors«  than  the  lot  of  the  moat 
lU-treated  siioreslde  worker.  Under  the  c<»n- 
plete  control  of  the  ship's  captain,  they 
could  be  flogged.  Imprisoned  or  starved  for 
the  smaUeet  offen&ee  or  no  offenses  at  all. 
For  simply  quitting  his  Job,  a  seaman  faced 
charges  of  desertion.  Organizing  with  other 
seamen  to  better  his  condition  oould  bring 
obarges  of  mutiny.    In  addition,  the  seaman 


*a*  continually  at  the  mercy  of  the 
crimps" — ^brokers  who  vlrtuaUy  controlled 
the  employment  of  seamen — and  who  took 
most  of  a  seaman's  meager  pay  In  return  for 
"Bervices."  The  sailor  was  caught  between 
bondage  at  sea  and  the  vicious  crimping 
(jstem  ashore. 

The  early  seamen's  organizations  met  with 
little  success.  Those  representing  seamen  In 
the  Great  Lakes,  grain  and  ore  transport 
trades,  were  faced  with  violent  opposition 
from  the  powerful  steel  and  other  trusts  con- 
trolling these  Induatriee.  Several  of  these 
««rly  lakes  imlons,  such  as  the  Marine  Engi- 
neers and  the  Marine  Flrwnen,  Oilers  and 
Water  Tenders,  survived  the  antiunion  agita- 
tion of  the  corporations.  Many  others  how- 
erer  fell  victim  to  the  powerful  forces  em- 
ployed against  them.  The  Sailors  Union  of 
the  Pacific,  organized  In  1891  by  Andrew 
Furuseth,  was  the  first  successful  major  sea- 
men's union  and  was  the  forerunner  of  a 
national  union  of  seamen. 

In  July  of  1892  the  Amalgamated  Assocla- 
Uon  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  an  APL 
union  with  25,000  skilled  members,  sought  to 
negotiate  a  new  contract.  Even  before  the 
old  contract  expired  however,  the  company 
built  a  high  wooden  and  barbed-wire  fence 
around  the  Homestead  plant,  complete  with 
gun  slits  and  sentry  boxes.  An  across-the- 
board  wage  cut  was  then  announced.  When 
the  union  protested  the  wage  cuts  the  plant 
was  closed,  the  workers  locked  out.  Three 
hundred  armed  "Plnkerton  Pinks"  were 
hired  by  the  company,  to  be  Imported  from 
Pennsylvania  and  landed  from  barges  on  a 
nearby  river,  like  an  Invasion  force.  They 
were  Intercepted  by  armed  workers,  however; 
and  a  pitched  battle  raged  for  13  hours  on 
'the  riverside.  Seven  workers  and  three 
Plnkerton  scabs  were  killed  and  the  barges 
were  prevented  from  landing. 

The  company  then  turned  for  help  to  the 
friendly  State  government,  which  ordered 
8,000  National  Guard  troops  to  take  over  the 
whole  town.  The  armed  troops  then  escorted 
over  2,000  scabs  Into  the  struck  plant.  Thus 
the  strike  dragged  on  Into  a  bleak  and  cold 
November.  Faced  with  starvation,  unskilled 
workers  who  had  supported  the  striking 
union  men  went  back  to  work.  The  union 
was  wrecked.  Skilled  wages  were  perma- 
nently cut  40  percent,  unskilled  wages  even 
more. 

The  more  the  corporate  trusts  grew  In 
wealth  and  power,  the  more  Indifferent  they 
became  to  the  condition  of  American  work- 
ers. Meanwhile,  American  labor  struggled 
to  weld  Its  many  separate  elements  more 
nnnly  to  resist  this  growing  corporate  power. 
To  do  this,  labor  began  Its  first  real  attempts 
to  organize  workers  on  an  Industrywide  basis 
Instead  of  on  a  strictly  craft  basis.  In  thU 
way  a  strike  or  strike  threat  would  be  made 
hot  by  Just  one  craft  or  level  of  workers 
within  an  Industry,  but  would  be  made  In- 
«t«ad  by  all  the  various  craftsmen  within 
the  industry  at  once.  The  employer  could 
perhaps  replace  one  level  of  craftsmen  with 
Kabg,  but  could  never  recruit  enough  strike- 
breakers to  replace  all  of  his  workers  on  aU 
WTels. 

The  first  serious  attempt  at  this  kind  of 
wganlzatlon  was  made  by  the  American 
Railway  Union  under  Eugene  V.  Debs  in  1894 
and  resulted  In  the  famous  Pullman  strike 
m  that  same  year  which,  although  It  even- 
wally  failed  to  achieve  its  alms,  demon- 
nrated  the  power  inherent  in  this  kind  of 
^ustrywlde  organization  by  succeeding  in 
tying  up  nearly  every  railroad  In  the  country. 

The  vast  railroad  monopolies  of  the  time 
»we  noted  for  their  callous  disregard  for  the 
WHare  of  their  workers.  Among  the  worst 
«  thU  bad  lot  was  the  Pullman  Palace  Car 
«>■  Of  Pullman.  Hi.,  near  Chicago.  Pullman, 
m..  was  a  town  named  after  the  company's 
■ounder  Employees  had  to  Uve  in  company- 
A  *^  ^ohies,  attend  a  company-owned 
Murch,  buy  In  compsoiy-owned  stores,  get 
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their  gas  and  water  from  company-owned 
suppUes.  Rent,  food,  clothing,  services,  and 
other  costs  were  deducted  by  the  company 
directly  from  workers'  paychecks — and  the 
prices  were  whatever  the  company  decided 
to  charge.  Net  weekly  salaries  of  only  a  few 
cents  were  not  uncommon  for  Pullman  em- 
ployees, although  the  company  consistently 
earned  fabulous  profits. 

The  ARU  was  still  In  lu  Infancy  and  not 
yet  ready  for  a  fight  when  the  company 
slashed  wages  by  25  to  40  percent  with  no 
reductions  In  company-set  living  costs.  The 
company  head,  George  Pullman,  refused  even 
to  recognize  a  grievance  committee  of  work- 
ers. The  ARU  had  no  choice  but  to  take 
action,  struck  the  Pullman  plant  and  Issued 
orders  to  all  Its  member  railroad  workers 
across  the  country  not  to  handle  any  Pull- 
man cars.  The  railroad  companies,  banded 
together  in  the  General  Managers'  Associa- 
tion, reacted  with  wholesale  firings  of  ARU 
members.  The  union  then  had  no  recourse 
but  to  call  a  general  strike  against  all  the 
Nation's  railroads.  Scarcely  a  single  railroad 
car  moved  in  the  entire  United  States. 

The  sheer  brute  force  which  the  railroad 
monopolies  brought  t,o  b^ar  on  the  ARU  to 
break  the  strike  was  a  sign  not  only  of  the 
power  they  commanded  in  the  Nation 
through  their  vast  wealth,  but  also  of  the 
unexpected  strength  of  a  union  organized 
on  an  industrywide  basis,  even  though  It  was 
less  than  a  year  old. 

All  the  raUroads  In  America  pooled  their 
huge  Influence  to  break  the  strike.  Thou- 
sands of  Ecabs  were  hired  to  replace  striking 
workers.  The  U.S.  Attorney  General,  Richard 
Olney,  was  called  upon  for  help  by  the  rail- 
road magnates  and  complied  by  swearing  In 
over  3,500  "special  deputies"  armed  with 
clubs  and  guns  to  "protect  U.S.  mail  cars." 
But  it  was  the  railroads  who  paid  their  sal- 
aries of  over  $400,000.  These  armed  thugs 
and  goons,  recruited  from  Chicago's  dingiest 
dens,  spent  most  of  their  time  attacking 
striking  workers.  Still  the  ARU  held  firm. 
The  furious  railroad  magnates  then  went 
straight  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  help  in  breaking  the  strike.  President 
Grover  Cleveland  complied  by  rushing  in 
four  companies  of  the  15th  U.S.  Infantry. 
Striking  workers  were  enraged  by  the  appear- 
ance of  American  soldiers  and  fighting 
erupted.  Stones  hurled  by  workers  were  an- 
swered by  rifle  bullete  and  flashing  bay- 
onets. Thirty  railroad  workers  were  killed 
In  this  conflict  and  many  more  wounded 
But  stin  the  ARU  held  firm. 

When  all  else  failed,  the  raUroad  operators 
called  on  the  courts  for  help  in  breaking  the 
strUce.  A  Federal  Court  injunction  was  Is- 
sued against  the  ARU,  Debs,  other  strike 
leaders  and  "all  others"  Involved  In  the 
strike,  forbidding  all  strike  activity,  includ- 
ing peaceful  picketing  by  "all  and  sundry 
persons  whomsoever  •  •  •.'■  it  was  the 
"blanket"  injunction  to  end  all  blanket  in- 
junctions. Debs  and  hundreds  of  other 
strikers  and  strike  leaders  were  arrested  and 
Jailed  for  violating  the  Injimctlon.  Without 
leadership  the  strike  crumbled  and  the  ARU 
was  destroyed,  still  in  Its  infancy. 

Big  business  adopted  the  blanket  Injunc- 
tion as  its  chief  antiunion  weajjon  for  years 
to  come — It  had  proved  that  effective.  But 
American  labor  had  also  discovered  a  potent 
weapon  through  the  Pullman  strike — the  In- 
dustrywide organization  of  workers.  The 
19th  century  closed  with  labor  suffering  a 
serious  defeat  but  learning  an  invaluable 
lesson  which  It  would  use  to  great  effect  dur- 
ing the  20th  century. 


THE  TOTAL  WET  WAR 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Downing]  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DOWNING.    Mr.  Speaker,  every 
now  and  then,  one  hears  a  cracking  good 
speech.    Last  Monday  was  just  such  an 
occasion.     Vice  Adm.  John  S.  McCain, 
Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  representative  and  vice 
chairman,  U.S.  delegation,  United  Na- 
tions Military  Staff  Committee,  U.S.  mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations,  addressed  the 
assembled  corps  of  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point    NY 
on  "The  Total  Wet  War"— and  no  speech 
could  be  more  timely. 

Admiral  McCain  stressed  the  urgent 
need  to  maintain  this  country  as  a  strong 
maritime  nation  with  the  necessary  sea- 
power.  Now,  this  subject  is  not  new  to 
those  of  us  who  have  been  doing  every- 
thing within  our  power  to  focus  national 
attention  on  what  some  call  the  soft 
underbelly  of  our  national  defense.  The 
admiral,  however,  has  approached  the 
problem  as  matter  of  factly  as  it  can  be 
done. 

Reading  the  speech  does  not  fully 
transmit  to  the  reader  the  compelling 
urgency  of  the  problem  as  hearing  it 
from  an  authoritative  source — but,  it  is 
the  next  best  thing. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  this  speech 
to  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress, 
and.  under  unanimous  consent,  include 
it  in  the  Congressional  Record: 

The  Total  Wet  Was 
(Presentation  by  Vice  Adm.  John  8.  McCain, 
Jr.,  U.S.  Navy) 
Since  World  War  n  there  have  been  a 
number  of  showdowns  with  the  Commu- 
nists. Many— the  Lebanon  crisis,  the  For- 
mosa crisis,  were  showdowns  at  sea. 

The  first  major  showdown  between  the 
Communists  and  the  United  States  during 
what  we  have  come  to  call  the  mlssUe  age 
took  place  at  sea.  This  was  the  showdown 
between  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union 
during  the  Cuban  mIssUe  crisis  of  October 
1962.  It  was  a  showdown  at  sea  because 
there  was  no  other  method  of  getting  mis- 
siles Into  Cuba  except  by  ship. 

This  Cu»>an  crisis  was  the  first  time  that 
American  had  faced  Russian,  without  third 
parties  such  as  satellite  countries  Involved. 
It  was  an  omen  of  things  to  come  that  thU 
confrontation  took  place  on  the  high  seas, 
A  more  recent  crisis  at  sea  took  place  Just 
last  September  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin— In  the 
International  waters  off  North  Vietnam- 
US.  vessels  were  attacked  by  hostile  craft 
from  North  Vietnam.  We  met  the  attack 
with  swift  but  measured  response — not  only 
against  the  hoetUe  craft  but  also  against 
the  bases  from  which  they  came.  ThU 
demonstrated  our  clear  determination  to  ex- 
ercise our  right  to  help  our  ships  In  inter- 
national waters. 

In  referring  to  our  seapower  during  the 
Cuban  crisis,  the  late  President  Kennedy 
made  the  observation  that  "events  of  Octo- 
ber 1962  indicated,  as  they  had  all  through 
history,  that  control  of  the  seas  can  mean 
security,  control  of  the  sees  can  mean  peace, 
control  of  the  seas  can  mean  victory.  The 
United  States  must  control  the  seas  If  It  is 
to  protect  our  security." 

Following  World  War  II,  the  late  Sir  Win- 
ston Churchill  had  this  to  say  of  another 
crisis:  "Regardless  of  all  else  that  was  hap- 
pening, the  battle  of  the  Atlantic  was  the 
dominating  factor  all  through  the  war,  and 
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we   viewed    ita   cixanglng   Jortuces    Iron^.    day 
to  day    with   hope   and   apprehenaicn   ' 

Thee*  quotes  from  two  great  stat«&meQ 
p>olnt  up  the  continuing  Lmportarxe  of  thes« 
oceans  m  the  past,  present,  and  future. 

SZCVnlTY    HXLIKS  ON   STRENGTH   ACROSS  THX 
BOARD 

There  are  three  basic  points  that  I  would 
lUce  to  make  on  the  subject  of  seapower. 

Pint,  we  iire  invoiyed  in  what  I  call  a 
total  "wet  war  '  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Thla 
not  only  Includes  the  naval  ujspects  of  the 
oceans  but  also  the  merchant  marine, 
oceanography,  and  fishing   industry. 

Second  with  any  further  expansion  the 
Corpinunists  must  move  Into  those  areas 
which    are   directly    influenced   by   seapower. 

.frid  third  the  most  profound  change  In 
the  history  of  warfare  has  been  the  extended 
:nland  reach  from  mobile  bases  at  sea.  With 
the  addition  In  September  1964  of  the  2,876- 
mlle-roRge  Polaris  ballistic  mlssUe,  no  spot 
on  earth  is  beyor.d  rdr;ge  of  attack  rrom  the 


But  OS  a  preii.'de  and  as  a  foundation  I 
want  to  emph,i5ize  that  this  Nation  today 
needs  ail  four  services  and  strengths.  Thla 
means  a  strong  Army  and  Air  Force  and  a 
strong  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

Furthermore,  wars  are  still  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion  by  a  man  with  a  gun 
on  his  shoulder  taking  over  a  spot  with  all 
his  attendant  heavy  equipment  which  can 
only  be  gotten  there  by  ship.  There  Is  no 
scientific  Innovation  on  the  horizon  that 
foreshadows  the  slightest  change  In  thla 
simple  little  statement  of  fact. 

THREI-QIARTERS     Of      THE      LARTH'S     SDRrACB     IS 

W.ME8 

Three-quarters  of  the  earth's  surface  Is 
water.  Consequently,  It  Just  stands  to  reason 
that  three-quarters  of  the  earth's  surface 
Is  going  to  have  a  predominating  Influence 
on  the  future  of  the  human  race. 

The  oceans  will  play  a  growing  role  In  the 
defense  of  the  free  world  in  the  future.  Some 
people  would  like  to  see  the  United  States 
take  a  decreasing  Interest  in  world  affairs 
and  withdraw  to  our  "Island  America."  But 
we  are  Inextricably  tied  to  the  nations  of 
the  free  world  for  our  own  mutual  benefits 
and  we  are  directly  Involved  In  the  defense 
of  60  of  them  through  either  direct  treaty 
or  military   asslstiince   agreements. 

The  British  used  the  oceans  to  unite  their 
great  Commonwealth  and  to  do  so  they  main- 
tained tremendoiis  strength  in  seapower. 
Today  we  m.ust  also  use  the  oceans  In  the 
Interest  of  this  great  oceanic  confederation 
of  nations  of  the  free  world  If  we  are  to  re- 
sist the  massive  onslaught  of  communism 
which  seelu  to  rule  the  world 

Almost  three-quarters  of  the  earti;  s  sur- 
face is  free  reel  estate  x.n  use  in  the  defense 
of  the  free  world  The  oceans  are  the  best 
way  our  national  policy  can  be  projected 
from  our  own  "island  America"  without  the 
fKasiblilty  of  lnterna.tiona;  px:.!ltlra'.  prob- 
lems 

If  we  were  to  control  the  seas  m  wartime, 
then  the  Communists  would  be  confined  to 
a  limited  area  of  the  world  If  they  gain 
control  of  these  ocesaas.  then  the  reverse 
becomes  true 

SE.APOWER  .S    .VEV.     FOtm-OOEAN    CHALLKITGX 

Future  hostiUiies  m-iy  require  any  one  of 
a  variety  of  responses  One  Is  the  projection 
'i!  the  combat-ready  Marine  ashore  any  place 
where  CLrcumst.inc,<^  in.iy  dictate.  Because 
of  the  geographic  polltlcai.  and  economic  fac- 
tors we  are  faced  with  a  four-ocean  challenge. 
This  new  four-ocean  challenge  not  only  In- 
clude* the  North  Atlantic  and  PacLlc  Oceans, 
but  It  also  includes  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the 
north,  and  to  the  southeast  there  is  a  brand 
new  strategic  ocean  area  which  I  have  be«n 
referring  to  as  the  Afro- Asian  Ocean,  com- 
prising the  broad  reachee  of  the  South  At- 
lantic and  the  Indian  Oceans. 


otnKtn  cotatmeana  axQuixx  roses 

MOBILITT 

Longer  distances  and  new  conditions  put 
a  new  emphasis  on  mobility.  Prom  the 
standpoint  of  dlatanoee,  most  trouble  spots 
are  thousands  of  miles  from  the  United 
States.  Purthermore.  they  tend  to  be  in 
areas  In  which  we  have  few  fixed  bases  from 
which  to  project  military  power.  TTie  pri- 
mary method  by  which  we  are  going  to  get 
there  is  by  sea. 

The  OommunisCs  are  skilled  at  devising 
solutions  to  meet  new  conditions.  One  is 
the  leapfrogging  technique  by  which  they 
move  to  many  widely  separated  areas  of  the 
world  thousands  of  miles  from  their  own 
borders.  In  their  effort  to  move  toward  world 
domination.  The  Importance  of  mobility  is 
Increasing  because  of  these  factors. 

There  are  three  types  of  mobUlty  which 
we  derive  from  these  oceans. 

First,  Is  geographic  mobility.  The  oceans 
are  a  vast  highway  and  we  can  range  from 
place  to  place  at  will. 

Second  Is  p>olltlcal  mobility.  When  you 
use  the  International  waters  you  do  not  be- 
come Involved  with  problems  of  national  sov- 
ereignty. 

Third,  the  oceans  give  us  tactical  mobUlty. 
Our  seaborne  striking  force  can  be  concen- 
trated as  a  unit  or  dispersed  in  many  task 
groups. 

These  mobile  bases  have  many  capabilities. 
The  aircraft  carriers.  In  effect,  are  self-suffi- 
cient mobile  airfields.  Mobile  strategic  mis- 
sile bases  are  In  the  form  of  Polaris  sub- 
marines. Our  amphibious  forces  are  mobile 
troop  bases  and  staging  areas.  Ail  ships  have 
an  extensive  communications  capability  but 
we  are  now  building  communications  ships 
which  can  replace  an  entire  communications 
station  on  land.  One,  the  communications 
relay  ship  U.S.S.  Annapolis,  is  already  on  sta- 
Uon  with  the  fleet.  Repair  slUps  provide  all 
the  facilities  for  upkeep  and  maintenance. 
This  entire  complex  is  supported  by  tankers 
and  supply  ships  which  give  our  mobile  bases 
sustained  staying  power. 

Every  type  of  military  power  can  be  pro- 
jected from  mobile  bases  at  sea — cOrpower, 
gunpower,  manpower,  and  missilepower. 

THE   PATTESN   OT  COLD  WAS  CKISXS 

A  few  years  ago  the  areas  of  cold  war  crisis 
tended  to  conform  with  a  pattern  bordering 
the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc.  These  crises  Included 
the  Korean  war,  the  Formosa  crisis,  the 
South  Vietnam  evacuation,  the  crisis  at  the 
northern  border  of  India,  and  the  Berlin 
crisis.  All  these  trouble  spots  tended  to  con- 
form with  and  were  In  the  proximity  of  the 
borders  of  the  Slno-SoTlet  bloc. 

World  trouble  spots  now  take  form  in  a 
new  type  shooting  crisis  which  extends  more 
tlian  halfway  across  the  world.  Of  particu- 
lar interest  Is  the  entire  Afro-Asian  area,  the 
free  world's  most  crlUcal  trouble  spot  at  the 
moment. 

On  V->J  Day,  political  control  over  this 
Afro-Asian  area  was  held  mainly  by  five  na- 
tions. Great  Britain,  Prance.  Holland,  Bel- 
gliim,  and  Portugal.  Most  of  the  problems 
that  arose  were  settled  In  five  European 
capitals.  Today  there  are  over  40  new  na- 
tions In  this  section  of  the  world  which  com- 
plicates the  political  picture.  In  Africa  alone 
there  are  37  sovereign  nations. 

As  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  the  Com- 
munists are  particularly  Interested  in  these 
new  nations  which  are  sometimes  called  the 
tmderdeveloped  countries — both  politically 
and  economically. 

"TH*   COMlfClTNIST    ICKTHOD   tS    MAOKXSS 

Obviously  there  Is  a  method  to  the  mad- 
ness Of  these  trouble  spots.  The  critical 
strategic  areas  Involved  reveal  a  pattern  and 
a  plan. 

All  four  bottlenecks  of  world  sea  trade  He 
In  areas  of  polltlcai  unrest  and  uncertainty — 
the  Panama  Canal,  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  Sues 


Canal  and  Red  Sea,  and  the  Straits  of  m. 
lacca. 

It  beccHnes  Increasingly  apparent  thai 
these  strategic  bottlenecks  of  seapower  have 
received  close  attention  from  the  Com- 
munists. 

But  they  haven't  lost  sight  of  the  "big 
picture"  either.  Their  overall  strategy  places 
equal  Importance  on  the  merchant  marine 
aspect  of  seapower.  j 

Of  primary  interest  to  them/ls  the  fact 
that  there  are  more  than  g,Q6o  merchant 
ships  steaming  in  the  sealanes'bf  the  world 
every  day.  Many  of  these  ships  are  carrying 
vital  raw  materials  to  the  United  States,  u 
these  merchant  ships  don't  get  through  with 
their  Important  cargoes,  we  would  be  ham. 
pered  In  our  efforts  to  build  satellites,  B-62'b, 
B-58's.  niiclear-powered  submarines,  auto- 
mobiles, radios,  and  many  other  things  that 
depend  on  the  import  of  strategic  raw  ma- 
terials from  overseas.  I  might  add  that  we 
would  also  have  to  do  without  coffee,  some- 
thing many  of  us  couldn't  stand. 

In  time  of  war  these  merchant  ships  as- 
sume a  very  Important  role.  In  the  Korean 
war  98  percent  of  everytlUng  going  into 
Korea  was  delivered  by  ship. 

Yet,  our  own  U.S.  merchant  fleets  Is  In  a 
state  of  serious  decline.  American-flag  mer- 
chant ships  carry  only  about  5  percent  of  our 
overseas  trade.  In  other  words,  we  are  de- 
pendent upon  ships  of  other  nations  to  carry 
95  jjercent  of  our  commerce. 

We  have  less  than  550  active  merchant 
ships  flying  the  U.S.-flag  engaged  In  overseas 
trade,  and  this  fleet  Is  declining  by  about 
4  percent  each  year.  Compare  this  to  the 
several  thousand  ships  we  had  at  the  end  of 
World  War  n. 

We  are  presently  building  about  50  new 
merchant  ships  of  all  sizes.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  building  441  new 
ships.  By  1970  the  Soviets  wUl  be  construct- 
ing 670  new  merchant  ships. 

Unless  the  trend  changes  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  expected  to  overtake  us  in  the  field  of 
merchant  shipping  In  the  next  year  or  two. 
ANOTHKB  vnrw  raoM  th«  krksclin 
Looking  at  the  world  from  another  view- 
point: For  the  past  15  years  the  Communists 
have  been  seeking  to  expand  to  the  east  and 
west.  In  the  first  few  years  after  World  War 
II  the  Communists  expanded  rapidly.  They 
absorbed  the  so-called  satellite  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  by  simply  marching  In.  In 
the  Par  East  they  seized  the  mainland  of 
China  and  Its  700  million  inhabitants. 

As  a  result,  the  nations  of  the  free  world 
have  determined  that  further  aggression 
means  war.  With  the  strategists  In  the 
Kremlin  looks  to  the  West,  he  sees  Europe  as 
a  peninsula  svurounded  on  three  sides  by 
water.  He  knows  that  with  any  movement 
Into  Europe  on  his  part,  he  Is  faced  with  our 
fixed  base  structure  In  that  section  of  the 
world  In  the  person  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  countries  as  well  as  the 
6th  Fleet  with  Its  amphibious  capability  and 
embarked  Marines.  In  addition.  It  Is  possible 
to  deploy  other  units  of  the  defense  estab- 
lishment from  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States  by  sea  to  bolster  the  defenses  of 
Europe. 

If  the  Conununlste  move  to  the  East  they 
Immediately  encounter  our  fixed  base  struc- 
ture in  that  section  of  the  world,  together 
with  the  7th  Fleet  and  Its  amphibious  capa- 
bility with  embarked  Marines,  which  right 
now  Is  operating  with  other  forces  off  South 
Vietnam.  Also  there  Is  the  possibility  of 
deployment  of  the  1st  Fleet  and  other  units 
of  the  Defense  Establishment  from  the  west 
coast  of  the  United  States. 

If  they  try  to  move  to  the  North  they 
encounter  the  unfavorable  climatic  and 
geographic  conditions  In  the  Polar  Ice  Cap. 

This  leaves  only  one  direction  for  Bed 
China  and  Soviet  Russia  to  move — to  the 
south. 


Unless  restrained.  It  may  be  their  inten- 
tion to  do  Just  that.  The  determination  of 
free  people  In  these  sections  of  the  world 
to  resist  communism  in  the  face  of  great 
hardship  and  danger  Is  worthy  of  note. 

LEAPmOCGING A     TREACHEROUS     COMMUNIST 

CAMS 

In  order  to  fulfill  their  ambition  of  world 
domination  the  Communists  are  leapfrog- 
ging to  new  areas.  Both  Red  China  and 
Russia  are  active  in  Africa,  and  we  know 
what  the  situation  is  In  Cuba.  The  pres- 
sure in  southeast  Asia  Is  constant  and  un- 
relenting. And,  the  pattern  shows,  they  are 
moving  Into  those  geographic  areas  that  come 
directly  under  the  Influence  of  seapower. 

Cuba  has  become  the  classic  example. 
Considering  Cuba  from  a  strategic  stand- 
point and  In  line  with  the  philosophy  of 
Adm.  AKred  T.  Mahan,  the  great  champion 
of  American  seapower,  this  Caribbean  Is- 
land Is  within  reach  of  the  north  and  south 
trade  routes  between  North  and  South 
America. 

So  I  repeat — any  further  expansion  on  the 
part  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc  will  mean  that 
they  have  to  move  into  those  areas  that 
come  directly  under  the  Influence  brought 
to  bear  from  the  seas. 

We  saw  this  proven  In  the  Korean  war 
when  we  turned  their  flanks  by  the  Inchon 
landing.  Our  naval  striking  forces  also 
projected  mobile  alrpower  and  gunpower 
on  the  enemy's  flanks.  When  I  was  the  exec- 
utive officer  of  the  cruiser  St.  Paul  we  con- 
tinually bombarded  their  lines  by  steaming 
up  the  coastline.  Had  we  not  controlled 
the  seas  around  Korea,  and  not  been  able 
to  use  our  cruisers  and  carriers  and  am- 
phibious force,  the  outcome  of  that  conflict 
would  have  been  more  difficult  to  achieve. 

This  same  principle  applies  to  the  south- 
east Asian  peninsula,  the  Indian  peninsula, 
the  Isthmus  which  connects  Africa  and  Asia 
and  to  the  European  peninsula.  In  short, 
the  Communists  would  be  faced  with  all  the 
disadvantages  of  peninsula  warfare  without 
control  of  the  seas  surrounding  those 
peninsulas. 

One  of  the  significant  advantages  in  the 
proper  military  use  of  these  oceans  U  that 
there  Is  an  Infinite  number  of  locations  In 
which  we  can  place  our  mobile  bases  around 
the  periphery  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  Bloc.  Mos- 
cow and  Peking  are  more  than  aware  of  this 
capability. 

THE   STJBMARUfE  THREAT  TO   SXAPOWXR 

Let  us  examine  this  world  situation  from 
still  another  viewpoint.  World  War  I  was  a 
one  ocean  war  and  rotated  around  the  North 
Atlantic.  The  Kaiser's  U-boat  campaign 
came  within  an  inch  of  licking  us  because 
of  the  Importance  of  the  lowly  freighter  and 
Ita  strategic  cargoes  for  the  prosecutton  of 
the  war. 

World  War  n  was  a  two-ocean  war  involv- 
es both  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
Oceans.  Hitler  began  World  War  n  with  67 
submarlnea  and  came  dangerously  close  to 
cutting  the  Allied  supply  Unes. 

Today  the  most  critical  potential  military 
ttreat  to  our  vital  ocean  routes  is  the  huge 
Soviet  submarine  fieet,  because  the  Soviet 
vlV^  ^*«  over  *00  submarines.  Over  26 
or  these  are  nuclear  powered  and  of  the  most 
modem  design. 

The  real  significance  of  this  tremendous 
number  rests  In  the  recognition  by  the  men 
m  the  Kremlin  of  our  dependence  upon  the 
ocean  lanes  of  communication  for  the  sur- 
vival of  the  free  world.  The  Soviet  subma- 
ruje  fleet  has  been  built  specifically  to  es- 
taWUh  a  capability  of  driving  a  steel  wedge 
down  the  AUantlc  Ocean,  cutUng  the  Ufe- 
une  between  Europe  and  America.  If  this 
would  happen  it  would  split  the   Western 

"des  of  the  Atlantic. 

r.^'^^v*^*  Cuban  crisis  many  Soviet  long- 
f»age  submarines  wer«  sent  to  the  Carib- 


bean area.  In  fact  our  antisubmarine  war- 
fare forces  persistently  tracked  these  subma- 
rines and  some  eventually  were  forced  to 
come  to  the  surface  to  recharge  batteries  and 
make  repairs. 

The  Soviets  also  have  missile-firing  sub- 
marines. At  present  these  are  not  compar- 
able to  our  Polaris  submarines  since  they 
can  only  carry  a  few  short-range  missiles 
and  must  come  to  the  surface  in  order  to  fire 
them.  But  the  Russians  are  presumably 
hard  at  work  perfecting  a  long-range  under- 
water missile  similar  to  our  Polaris  system. 
Recent  Russian  claims  at  great  progress  In 
this  area  cannot  be  completely  disregarded  as 
propaganda.  We  must  attribute  to  their 
teclmologlcal  skills  the  same  potential  for 
eventually  developing  this  sophisticated 
weapons  system  as  well.  Our  answer  must 
be  an  effective  antisubmarine  warfare  capa- 
bUlty. 

Antisubmarine  warfare  requires  a  combi- 
nation of  forces  to  do  the  Job.  Aircraft, 
surface  ships,  and  submarines  are  all  mem- 
bers of  the  ASW  team.  Our  ASW  forces  are 
built  around  aircraft  carriers  which  supply 
fixed  wing  aircraft  and  helicopters  for  patrol 
and  detection.  The  carrier-based  aircraft 
are  supplemented  by  long-range  land  based 
patrol  planes. 

Destroyers  now  carry  new  weapons  such  as 
the  remote  controlled  drone  hellcc^ter, 
Dash.  Submarines  can  seek  out  and  destroy 
enemy  submarines  In  their  own  environment. 
The  primary  mission  of  our  attack  subma- 
rines Is  ASW.  With  the  recent  development 
of  the  antisubmarine  rocket,  Asroc,  this  killer 
submarine  concept  Is  becoming  an  extremely 
reliable  thing. 

There  are  many  facets  of  antisubmarine 
warfare.  The  problem  goes  far  beyond  the 
simple  detection  and  destruction  of  attack- 
ing enemy  submarines.  In  the  first  place.  If 
war  should  come,  we  would  attack  enemy 
submarines  at  every  available  opportunity — 
in  the  shipyards,  alongside  the  docks  while 
fitting  out,  In  the  tralng  areas,  while  en  route 
to  the  target  area,  in  the  target  area,  and  on 
their  way  back  home  again. 

Also,  the  Soviets  suffer  In  the  deployment 
of  their  subs  from  the  dlsontlnulty  of  their 
coastline.  Tlielr  submarines  can  only  be 
deployed  from  four  basic  areas — from  the 
White  Sea  through  the  Skagerrak  and  the 
Kattegat,  from  the  Black  See  through  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  Straits  of  Glbralter.  and 
from  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Soviet  Union 
through  narrow  waters  between  Korea.  Japan, 
and  the  Kurlle  Islands.  In  wartime,  we' 
oould  easily  mine  many  of  these  narrow 
waters  and  also  deploy  our  hunter-killer 
subnuulnee  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  egress  of 
the  Soviet  submarines. 

TODAT    TUKHE    ARE    rOTJR    OCEANS 

These  developments  and  considerations 
lead  to  an  obvious  conclusion — today  our 
ocean  challenges  have  grown  from  two  to 
four. 

Ocean  No.  1  now  includes  the  Mediterra- 
nean as  well  as  the  North  Atlantic  and  West- 
em  approaches  to  Europe.  This  Is  the  NATO 
arc  of  responsibility. 

Ocean  No.  2  includes  the  Pacific  approaches 
to  the  Asian  continent  and  extends  all  the 
way  from  the  Bering  Straits  to  the  Straits 
of  Malacca. 

Ocean  No.  3  takes  In  the  great  northern 
reaches  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  which  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  man  can  be  ex- 
ploited by  seapower  becatise  of  the  advent 
of  the  nuclear  pK>wered  submarine.  This  was 
forcefully  demonstrated  In  August  1962  when 
two  of  our  nuclear  subs,  the  U.S.S.  Sea 
Dragon  and  the  U.S.S.  Shate  rendezvoused  at 
the  North  Pole. 

Last  winter  the  Soviet  Union  announced 
that  one  of  their  nuclear  powered  sub- 
marines had  also  surfaced  at  the  North  Pole. 
In  any  future  conflict  this  could  easily  be- 
come a  vast  silent  battleground  between 
opposing  submarines. 


Ocean  No.  4  Is  the  Afro-Aalan  Ooean  and 
extends  from  New  Guinea  across  the  south- 
ern shores  of  Asia  and  around  Africa.  This 
is  a  brand  new  area  at  importance. 

TTHTTSD  8TATXS   LOOKS   SEAWARD   FO«   SOLUTtOIfS 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  Is  no 
longer  self-contained  adds  to  the  seriousness 
of  this  challenge.  We  are  forced  to  go  out- 
side our  conUnental  limits  for  strategic  raw 
materials.  Just  to  mention  a  few:  Over  60 
percent  of  our  cobalt  and  60  percent  of  the 
free  world's  copper  comes  from  Africa. 
Much  of  our  tin  comes  from  the  Far  East. 

Science  and  technology  are  now  looking 
seaward  for  a  solution.  As  the  population 
of  the  world  Increases  and  our  resources  on 
land  diminish  we  must  look  to  the  oceans 
for  food,  fresh  water,  raw  materials,  and 
power  Mankind  has  always  derived  food 
from  the  oceans  In  the  form  of  fish.  We  are 
now  Investigating  the  possibilities  of  extract- 
ing other  lifeglvlng  elements  which  are 
abundant  beneath  the  surface  of  the  seas. 

The  Japanese  are  the  leaders  In  this  ex- 
ploration and  are  now  making  palatable 
dishes  from  such  things  as  seaweed  and  algae. 
VB.  scientists  are  also  studying  algae-based 
food  that  can  be  grown  and  eaten  during  a 
long  spiace  voyage. 

Fresh  water  supply  Is  becoming  a  serious 
problem  in  certain  areas  of  the  United  States 
and  will  become  even  more  serious  In  the 
years  to  come.  Several  disUlllng  plants  for 
making  fresh  water  from  salt  water  are 
already  in  operation  In  this  country  and 
elsewhere.  Witness  the  highly  successful  de- 
sallnlzatlon  plant  that  was  recently  put  Into 
operation  at  our  naval  base  at  Ouantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba,  for  example.  The  complete  plant. 
Installed  in  less  than  160  days,  now  provides 
the  base  with  Its  entire  water  needs — two  and 
a  quarter  million  gallons  a  day. 

We  have  the  know-how,  but  the  cost  is 
prohibitive.  Recent  technological  develop- 
ments in  the  peaceful  use  of  atonUc  energy 
may  help,  but  an  accelerated  effort  in  this 
fleld  Is  a  must. 

Our  resources  in  some  raw  materlaU  are 
rapidly  giving  out.  The  oceans  are  a  vast 
storehouse  of  raw  materials.  For  Instance, 
rocklike  nodules  of  practically  pure  raw  ma- 
terial have  been  photographed  on  the  ocean 
bottom.  They  range  across  the  entire  spec- 
tnun  from  zinc  to  manganese.  All  that  re- 
mains is  for  science  to  devise  economical 
methods  to  unlock  the  door  to  this  store- 
house. 

ALL  ASPECTS  or  SEAPOWER  AJTECT  OXTR  ^f  ATIONAI. 
INTERESTS 

From  a  geopolitical  as  well  as  from  a  mili- 
tary standpoint  we  have  a  profound  Interest 
in  every  section  of  the  world.  Consequently, 
the  Importance  of  the  merchant  marine  to 
the  future  of  the  United  States  wlU  Increase 
in  the  years  to  come. 

More  than  70,000  miles  of  vital  ocean 
routes  tuilte  the  free  world  and  bring  to- 
gether Itf  vast  resources.  These  ocean  routes 
are  as  andamental  to  our  own  survival  as 
eaUn-  breathing,  and  sleeping  are  to  the 
humtin  body.     Tbey  must  remain  open. 

rVAN    HAS    GONE    TO    SKA 

Ivan  too  has  gone  to  sea  in  the  Interest 
of  Soviet  goals  because  the  Russians  recog- 
nize fully  the  importance  of  the  oceans  to 
the   achievement   of   Communist   amblUons. 

Soviet  seapower  Is  modern  and  It  Is  grow- 
ing. The  Soviets  have  the  second  largest 
navy  in  the  world.  They  have  more  than  20 
cruisers,  160  destroyers  and  as  mentioned  be- 
fore, 400  submarines.  Most  of  her  ships 
have  been  built  since  World  War  n. 

One  ship  of  particular  Interest  is  the  Ko- 
mar  class  gtUded  missile  PT  boat.  Some  of 
these  patrol  boats  have  been  given  to  Cuba 
and  Indonesia.  Some  of  Russia's  cruisers 
are  equipped  with  surface-to-air  missiles 
and  several  Red  destroyers  are  armed  with 
surface-to-surface  missiles. 
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Ccmmunist  China  has  alao  embarkad  on  a 

rriafis'.ve   buildup  of  her  naval  ■truigth. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  Communist 
navies  are  growing  with  the  object  of  chal- 
lenging the  US,  supremacy  at  oea.  The  So- 
viet Union  now  understands  the  value  of  sea- 
power  and  has  come  to  realize  that  the  At- 
lantic "bridge"  U  a  vital  link  of  allied 
strategy. 

The  Soviet  merchant  marine  Is  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  She  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  the  simple  seemingly  Innocuous 
looking  merchant  ship  with  its  vital  cargo. 

The  US.S.R,  unlike  the  United  States,  Is 
almost  self-sufficient  in  raw  materials.  Yet 
they  have  one  of  the  most  modem  merchant 
fleets  In  the  world  and  it  is  growing  rapidly. 
They  have  over  1,200  merchant  ships  today 
and  the  signs  are  that  they  Intend  to  more 
than  dfiubie  this  fle«:  by  1970.  In  5  years 
they  could  have  the  world's  largest  and 
most  modern  merchant  marine.  This  is  in 
contrast  to  only  5^1  merchant  ships  in  Rus- 
sia In  1954.  By  1966  the  Soviets  may  surpass 
us  in  ships 

Further,  there  Is  a  very  fine  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  i>eaceful  uses  of  a  mer- 
chant ship  and  its  wartime  uses.  In  fact 
this  line  is  nearly  Indistinguishable  because 
the  passenger  ship,  for  example,  lends  Itself 
to  warlike  transportation  of  troops.  In  the 
Cuban  crisis,  it  was  nierchant  shipping  that 
took  the  missiles  lnt<j  Cuba  and  others  that 
took  them  out. 

In  the  flshlng  Industry,  Soviet  Russia  has 
Invaded  every  major  flshlng  ground  through- 
out the  world  and  she  will  soon  surpass 
Japan.  If  she  hasn't  already,  as  the  No.  1 
industrial  fishing  country  in  the  world.  In 
that  connection  Russia  has  had  trawlers 
operating  In  cloee  to  both  of  our  coasts. 
Often,  these  trawlers  are  equipped  with  more 
electronic  equipment  than  one  would  nor- 
mally attribute  to  Just  fishing. 

Soviet  Russia  has  more  than  100  oceano- 
graphlc  survey  vessels  working  worldwide. 
It  Ls  apparent  that  she  has  in  mind  not  only 
the  future  military  uses  of  the  ocean  depths 
but  also  their  economic  potential,  Includ- 
ing mining  the  ocean  bottoms  for  raw  ma- 
terials. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  Just  scratched 
the  surface  in  the  expl  )ration  of  the  ocean 
depths  The  Thresher  tragedy  In  1963  clearly 
Illustrated  that  we  probably  know  less  about 
the  ocean  depths  than  we  do  about  space. 

We  have  begun  to  make  breakthroughs, 
however,  and  one  of  them  has  been  with 
the  bathyscaphe  Trieste.  The  Trieste  de- 
scended to  the  deepest  spot  in  the  oceans, 
a  depth  of  over  6  miles  In  the  Marianas 
Trench,  in  1960  This  trip  was  Just  as  spec- 
tacular from  a  scientific  point  of  view  as 
the  more  widely  publicized  orbiting  of  the 
earth. 

us     n,EETS    ABE    DEPLOTED    AND    READT 

At  present  we  can  boost  of  the  greatest 
Navy  in  the  world  to  meet  this  challenge. 
Our  O.S.  fleets  are  deployed  worldwide — 
the  Ist  Fleet  in  the  Paciflc.  the  2d  Fleet 
In  the  Western  Atlantic  and  the  Caribbean, 
the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
7th  Fleet  in  the  Western  Pacific,  where  right 
now  It  is  In  the  South  China  Sea.  These 
forces  can  anticipate  trouble  and  often  their 
timely  arrival  in  an  area  of  tension  is  enough 
to  deter  actual  conflict 
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Fortunately,  our  mobile  sea  bases  can  per- 
form an  important  military  function.  There 
Is  no  form  of  .military  power  that  we  cannot 
project  from  our  mobile  bases  at  sea.  We 
can  project  alrpower.  from  our  mobile  air- 
fields, the  carrier  We  can  project  missile 
power  from  surface  ships  and  submarines; 
gun  power  from  surface  ships  and  the  com- 
bat-ready marine  with  his  heavy  equipment 
troax  our  amphibious  forces 


For  these  reasons  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  are  a  basic  instrument  In  the  execution 
ot  a  policy  of  graduated  deterrence. 

Seapower  Is  Ideally  suited  to  execute  a 
defense  policy  of  graduated  deterrence.  Sea- 
borne striking  forces  can  apply  any  degree  of 
military  power  required. 

For  an  example  of  a  show  of  force  without 
firing  a  shot  take  the  Cuban  crisis;  for  put- 
ting men  ashore  to  prevent  trouble  as  well 
handle  it,  we  had  the  Lebanon  crisis;  for  air 
strikes  deep  Inland  look  at  Vietnam;  and  U 
necessary  we  could  engage  in  any  size  war 
with  aircraft  operating  from  mobile  airfields 
and  the  FBM  submarines  deployed  with  Po- 
laris missiles. 

Today  the  Navy  and  Marines  Corps  have 
more  Jobs  to  do  than  ever  before. 

First  Is  the  projection  of  alrpower  deep 
inland  from  carriers.  Then  there  is  subma- 
rine warfare,  and  antisubmarine  warfare. 

Another  function  is  in  space.  The  Navy  is 
In  space  In  many  areas,  but  the  best  known 
is  Its  Polaris  missile  program.  Polaris  mis- 
siles are  launched  from  nuclear  powered  sub- 
msirlnes  In  the  submerged  condition.  The 
Polaris  has  been  called  "an  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  In  a  hole — and  the  hole 
moves." 

THK   KAVT-MARINS   CORPS   TXAM 

One  of  the  most  Important  functions  of 
our  Navy  Is  the  projection  of  the  combat- 
ready  marine  ashore.  This  Involves  the 
Navy-Marlne  Corps  team  which  is  unique  in 
history  because  of  its  mobility  and  the  fact 
that  it  can  engage  In  all  forms  of  warfare — 
land,  sea.  and  air.  Furthermore,  there  Is  a 
basic  maxim  of  warfare  which  the  Navy- 
Marlne  Corps  team  adheres  to :  That  Is.  never 
separate  the  fighting  man  from  his  equip- 
ment. 

This  team,  too,  is  able  to  fight  at  any  end 
of  the  warfare  spectrum. 

At  one  end  of  the  si)ectrum  is  the  "show  of 
the  fiag."  The  bluejackets  and  marines  are 
outstanding  ambassadors  of  good  will.  When 
these  boys  go  ashore  In  the  ports  of  our 
friends  and  allies  their  outstanding  conduct 
Inspires  In  that  country  a  confidence  In  us 
to  support  them  In  time  of  trouble.  Our 
ships  can  also  show  the  flag  In  areas  where 
the  people  have  never  before  come  In  contact 
with  Americans. 

And,  as  I  have  pointed  out  previously,  we 
can  continue  up  the  spectrum  to  putting 
marines  ashore  to  handle  trouble,  to  fight 
any  type  of  war. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  our  marines 
and  sailors,  I  must  say  that  everything  I 
have  discussed  to  this  point  comes  to  nothing 
If  the  bluejacket  and  enlisted  marine  does 
not  do  his  Job.  And  even  In  this  modern 
age,  these  boys  must  be  led  properly  If  they 
are  to  perform  satisfactorily. 

This  then  brings  us  to  a  consideration 
of  leculershlp;  possibly  the  most  complicated 
yet  essential  subject  In  military  as  well  as 
civilian  life.  Leadership  Is  the  supreme 
achievement  of  a  successful  man.  And  the 
secret  of  good  leadership  Is  found  In  the 
Holy  Bible — "Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  them  do  unto  you." 

SUMMARY 

In  Bununary,  our  free  use  of  the  seas  will 
play  an  ever  Increasing  role  in  the  world 
situation  of  the  future.  It  is  of  primary  sig- 
nificance that  the  Conmiunists,  who  occupy 
the  world's  greatest  single  land  mass,  should 
show  so  much  Interest  In  the  sea.  You 
might  comp>are  the  Soviet  Union  to  a  ma- 
gician. While  the  world  focuses  Its  attention 
on  the  right  hand  which  Is  up  In  the  air 
or  In  speLCe,  the  left  hand  is  carrying  out 
an  equally  Important  part  of  the  trick  and  la 
In  the  oceanic  pKXiket. 

We  have  had  our  first  major  showdowns 
at  se«  and  we  accomplished  our  national  ob- 
jectives. Recent  world  events  may  forecast 
more  showdowns.    The  next  one  could  come 


at  any  time  and  thousands  of  miles  from 
the  United  States. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  meet  it  promptly 
and  win.  This  can  be  accomplished  through 
strong  seapower 


BILL    TO    BENEFIT    WORLD    WAR  I 
WIDOWS 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier ]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPBAK-ER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing,  today,  a  bill  to  benefit 
our  World  War  I  veterans  and  their 
widows  by  raising  the  limitation  on  other 
income  and  by  Increasing  the  exemption 
on  retirement  income. 

The  increase  in  social  security  benefits 
in  January  1965,  had  the  result  of  re- 
ducing the  pensions  of  some  of  these 
veterans  and  this  cutback  is  working  a 
real  hardship  on  them.  The  diflBculty 
arose  in  1954  when  Congress,  anticipat- 
ing an  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits, approved  legislation  permitting  vet- 
erans to  deduct  10  percent  of  their  in- 
come from  retirement  plans  in  deter- 
mining their  income  level  and  eligibility 
for  a  veterans'  pension.  This  provision 
became  effective  January  1,  1965,  and  a 
number  of  veterans  were  able  to  increase 
their  pensions  before  the  social  security 
increase  went  into  effect.  Then  the  7- 
percent  cost-of-living  social  security  in- 
crease, which  was  passed  during  the  1965 
session,  caused  the  pensions  of  some  vet- 
erans and  their  widows  to  be  reduced  or 
abolished. 

Since  the  Income  of  these  veterans 
and  their  widows  is  quite  low,  any  cut 
In  their  pensions  creates  a  very  real  fi- 
nancial hardship.  In  some  cases,  a  mere 
increase  of  $7  or  $8  in  the  social  security 
benefits  has  meant  a  loss  of  $30  to  $40  a 
month  in  the  veterans'  pensions. 

I  have  received  numerous  examples 
from  throughout  my  district  of  these 
cuts.  Earlier  this  year,  I  asked  the 
county  veterans  service  officers  in  my 
district  to  furnish  me  with  Information 
on  the  extent  of  these  reductions  and 
based  on  their  reports  and  letters  I  have 
received  from  individuals.  It  appears 
that  between  53  and  63  veterans  and 
their  widows  in  my  district  alone  have 
suffered  cutbacks  in  their  pensions. 

When  we  remember  that  a  veteran 
with  dependents  must  come  within  the 
$3,000  income  limitation  to  be  eligible 
for  a  pension,  or  a  single  veteran  within 
the  $1,800  limitation,  it  becomes  clear 
what  a  reduction  in  pension  can  mean. 
No  wonder  many  of  our  veterans  feel 
their  devotion  to  their  country  and  serv- 
ice in  World  War  I  has  been  forgotten 
by  an  ungrateful  government  which 
has  failed  to  insure  that  they  will  receive 
a  decent  Income  during  their  later  years. 

Although  the  bill  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day does  not  address  Itself  to  pension 
rates,  it  is  designed  to  cover  all  veterans 
and  their  widows  who  are  now  receiving 
pensions  and  at  the  same  time  to  assure 
that  no  veteran's  pension  would  be  re- 
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duced  as  a  result  of  the  rec«it  social 
security  Increase. 

By  raising  the  income  limitation  by 
$600 — to  $3,600  for  married  vetersms  and 
$2,400  for  single  veterans — as  well  as  al- 
lowing veterans  to  deduct  an  additional 
10  percent,  or  a  total  of  20  percent,  of 
their  income  from  any  public  or  private 
retirement  program,  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide a  modest  and  much-needed  increase 
In  income  for  the  veterans  of  World  War 
I  and  their  widows. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

8.943.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frantlsek 
Vohryzka. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanlmous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Brademas  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  May  5  through  May  13,  on 
account  of  oflBcial  business. 

Mr.  Culver  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  May  5  through  May  9,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Mackie  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  today,  to  attend  the  fimeral 
of  Senator  McNamara. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  through  May  11, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Morse  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  May  2  through  May 
13,  on  account  of  official  business  as  U.S. 
delegate  to  the  Council  of  Europe, 
Strasbourg,  France. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.   VIVIAN.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
■   (at  6  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.)  the 
>«  House  adjourned  imtll  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, May  5. 1966,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Randall,  for  30  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall\  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gubser  (at  the  request  of 
Hall),  for  30  minutes,  on  May  5; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
include  extraneous  matter. 


Mr. 
and 
and 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Michel  and  to  include  tables  with 
his  remarks  made  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  bill  H  R.  14745. 

Mr.  Laird  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hall) 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  during  debate 
today  on  HEW  appropriation  bill. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hall)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Cahill. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Vivian)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Callan. 

Mr.  Rn^ERs  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Pascell. 

Mr.  JoELsow. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICA'nONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2376.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  report  on  the  Dallas 
Creek  project,  Colorado,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  53  Stat.  1187  (H  Doc.  No.  433);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  Ulustra- 
tlons. 

2377.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  rejjort  on  the  West 
Divide  project,  Colo.,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  63  Stat.  187  (H.  Doc.  No.  434);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  Ulustra- 
tions. 

2378.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interiw.  transmitting  a  report  on  the  San 
Miguel  project,  (Colorado,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  5a  Stat.  1187  (H.  Doc.  436); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
Illustrations. 

2379.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Ani- 
mas-La  Plata  project.  Colorado-New  Mexico, 
pxirsuant  to  the  provision  of  53  Stat,  1187 
(H.  Doc.  No.  436);  to  the  Ck)mmittee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  Illustrations. 

2380.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil 
Defense,  Department  of  the  Army,  transmit- 
ting the  report  of  Federal  contributions  pro- 
gram, equipment,  and  facilities,  for  the  quar- 
ter ending  March  31,  1966,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  201(1)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2381.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  the  semiannual  re- 
port on  the  strategic  and  critical  materials 
stockpiling  program  for  the  period  July  1  to 
December  31,  1966,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
79-620;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2382.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States:  to  provide  standards  for  the  issuance, 
denial,  and  revocation  of  passports  by  the 
Secretary  of  State;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign   Affairs. 

2383.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  potential  savings  through  consolida- 
tion and  reduction  of  certain  employment 
service  activities  In  Wisconsin,  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor; 
to  the  Oimmittee  on  Government  Operations. 

2384.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  of  research, 
progress,  and  plans  of  the  U.S.  Weather  Bu- 
reau for  fiscal  year  1965.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  80-657;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2385.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration   and   Naturalization    Service,   De- 


partment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved,  accord- 
ing the  beneficiaries  of  such  petitions  third 
preference  and  sixth  preference  classification, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  204(d) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI:  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  H.R.  12676.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  that  certain  forms  of  copper  be 
admitted  free  of  duty;  with  amendments 
( Rept,  No.  1472 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  HM.  9339.  A  bill  to  protect  the 
health  and  weU-being  of  the  Nation's  chil- 
dren by  establishing  a  special  summer  lunch 
program:  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  1473) , 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  HR.  14060.  A  bUl  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  1474). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  838.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
to  conduct  studies  and  Investigations  re- 
lating to  certain  matters  within  Its  Juris- 
diction: without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1475).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

HJl.  14865.  A  bin  providing  for  Jury  selec- 
tion In  Federal  and  State  courts,  prosecution 
and  removal  to  Federal  courts,  civil  preven- 
tive relief,  civil  Indemnification,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 

HJl.  14866.  A  bUl  to  amend  Public  Law  816. 
81st  Congress,  to  provide  temporary  assist- 
ance where  public  school  buildings  are 
destroyed  by  natural  causes;  to  the  (^m- 
mlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 

H.R.  14867.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  3-year 
program  of  grants  for  construction  of  veterl- 
niary  medical  education  facUiUes,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 

H.R.  14868.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  14869,  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  to  make 
changes  and  improvements  In  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Foundation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

H.R.  14870.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Con- 
gressional Comn-Jttee  on  American  Manpower 
and  National  Security;  to  the  CJommlttee  on 
Rules. 

H.R.  14871.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  membership  (including  the 
chairman)  of  the  Committee  on  (jKDvernment 
Operations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  shall  be  composed 
of  members  of  a  major  political  party  other 
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tfian  thf  political  party  of  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Is  a  member;   to 
the  Committee  on   Rules 
By  Mr    PINO 
H  R   14S72    A   bin   to   amend    the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  In- 
come   tax    exemption    for    intere«t   on   State 
and   loca;  obligations  shall   not   be  available 
In    the   case   of   cerUiln   obligations  Issued  to 
provide   fucilitlee   for  private  bu«lne«e  or  to 
obtain  funds  for  Investment;  to  the  Commlt- 
lee  on  Ways  and  Means 
Bv  Mr    KEITH 

HR  14873  A  bill  to  am.end  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1960.  a«  amended, 
so  aa  to  authorize  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  sea-gr^nt  colleges  and  programs 
by  initiating  ind  support. ng  programs  of 
education,  training,  and  reeearch  In  the  ma- 
rine science*  and  a  progrzun  of  advisory  serv- 
ices relating  U)  activities  in  the  marine  sci- 
ences, to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  submerged 
lands  of  tne  Outer  Continental  Shelf  by 
participants  carrying  out  these  prof^rams, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
■Scienc-e  and  Astronaut. .:~s 
By  Mr    RESNICK 

H  R  14874  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  full 
tax  deductio;i  for  child  o.ire  expenses;  to  the 
Co.Tini.ttee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

By  Mr   RIVERS  of  South  CaroUna: 

H  R  i4a75  A  bill  to  amend  section  1036  of 
title  10  United  States  Code,  and  other  laws, 
to  authorize  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices who  are  on  duty  outside  the  United 
States  or  its  possessions  to  deposit  their  sav- 
ings with  a  uniformed  service,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Bv  Mr    SENNEIR 

HR  14876  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
Un.t«d  States  Code,  to  increase  the  rate  of 
pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World  War  I, 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict,  their 
widows  and  children,  and  for  other  ptirposes; 
to  tne  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR  14877.  A  bill  to  increase  the  rate  of 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
payable  to  widows,  children,  and  parents, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  .Affairs 

HR.  14878.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  rate  of 
pension  pavable  to  certain  veterans  of  World 
War  I.  World  War  II,  the  Korean  conflict, 
their  widows,  and  certain  other  dependents, 
and  for  otheT  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  .Affairs 

By  Mi    BANDSTRA 

HR  14^79  A  bill  to  amend  the  Psckers 
and  Stockyards  .Act  of  1921,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr   BELL: 

H-R  14880  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Science    Foundation   Act   Of   IBSO   to   make 


change*  and  improvements  In  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Foundation,  and 
for   other   purposes:    to   the   Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics, 
By  Mr.  COOLEY: 

H Jl.  14681 .  A  bill  to  appropriate  funde  to 
complete  preconstruction  planning,  to  start 
site  acqtilsltlon,  and  to  initiate  construction 
of  the  New  Hope  Reservoir  project,  North 
Carolina;  to  the  Committee  on  Approprla- 
tloiu. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 

HJl.  14883.  A  blU  to  amend  Public  Law 
660.  86th  Congress,  to  establish  a  National 
Trafllc  Safety  Agency  to  provide  national 
leadership  to  reduce  traffic  accident  losses  by 
means  of  intensive  research  and  vigorous  ap. 
plication  of  findings,  and  for  other  purp)oses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr,   HORTON: 

H.R.  14883.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  further  Federal  use  and  dona- 
tion of  exchange  sale  property,  and  to  permit 
the  disposal  of  surplus  personal  property  to 
State  and  local  governments,  Indian  groups 
under  Federal  supervision,  and  volunteer 
flreflghtlng  and  rescue  organizations,  at  60 
percent  of  the  estimated  fair  market  value; 
to  the  Committee  on  Gk>vernment  Operations. 

H.R.  14884.  A  blU  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act.  as  amended,  to  provide 
that  accumulated  sick  leave  be  credited  to 
the  retirement  fund  or  that  the  Individual 
be  reimbursed:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 

HH.  14886.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  raise  the  Income  limits 
with  respect  to  the  payment  of  pensions  to 
veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  the 
Korean  conflict,  and  the  widows  of  such 
veterans,  and  to  permit  20  percent  of  social 
security,  retirement,  and  similar  payments 
to  be  disregarded  in  determining  eligibility 
for  such  pensions:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PmNIK: 

HJt.  14886.  A  bill  to  amend  title  82,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  clarify  the  stat'us  of  the 
National  Guard  technicians,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

HJl.  14887  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  persons  injured  by  certain 
criminal  acts,  provide  assistance  In  train- 
ing State  and  local  law  enforcement  officers 
and  other  personnel,  and  for  other  ptirposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  MrPOAGE: 

HS,.  14888.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of 
February  28,  1947.  as  amended,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  In 


screw-worm  eradication   In   Mexico;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia : 

HJ.  Res.  1134.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  sccount  of  age 
to  persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older; 
to  the  Ccasmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 

H.J.  Res.  1135.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  316  of  the  Agricultui»al  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  time  by  which  s 
lease  transferring  a  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ment may  be  flled;  to  the  Conamittee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

HJ.  Res.  1136.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  374(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  to  permit  adjustment  of 
acreages  in  certification  cases;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas : 

H.  Con.  Res,  633.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Na- 
tion's taxlcab  drivers  should  be  enlisted  In 
the  war  against  crime;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr,  POWELL; 

H.  Res,  841.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  its 
protection  to  additional  employees,  to  raise 
the  minimum  wage,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rviles. 
By  Mr.  PRICE: 

H.  Res.  842.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  U.S,  Defense  Policies  in  1965 
as  a  House  document;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows  i 

By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 

KM.  14889.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marghe- 
rlta  Chlarello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  14890.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mian 
Ashraf;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

HJl.  14891.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angel 
Orris  Amado  Rocha;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR,  14892.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Laura 
Barrios;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  ROSTENKOWSKI : 

H.R.  14893.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  an  ionosonde  for  the  use  of  the 
University  of  Illinois;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  RYAN: 

HR  14894.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Con- 
cepcion  N.  Velasco;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Ottropatha  Now  Eligible  for  Commission 
in  Military  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  CAHILL 

or    NEW    JXKSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  4.  1966 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  I  have  pointed  out  u^i  the  House  the 
failure  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  respec- 


tive services  to  implement  the  provlsloiis 
of  Public  Law  84-763, 

You  will  recall  that  this  law  gave  os- 
teopath physicians  the  same  rights  to 
coQunissions  in  the  military  as  allopath 
physicians.  For  some  reason  the  surgeon 
generals  and  the  respective  Secretaries 
have  failed  since  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  to  properly  implement  it. 

Today  I  received  a  letter  from  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  Shirley  C.  Pisk,  De- 
partment of  Defense,  advising  me  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  upon  comple- 
tion of  his  reexamination  of  the  osteop- 
athy question,  has  concluded  that  quali- 
fled  osteopaths  can  now  be  effectively 


utilized  in  the  military  medical  service. 
He  has  accordingly  instructed  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
to  change  the  regulations  dealing  with 
medical  officer  commissions  so  that  qual- 
ified doctors  of  osteopathy  may  be  ac- 
cepted for  appointment  on  active  duty. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  necessary 
changes  in  the  regulations  concerned 
will  be  made  within  the  next  2  weeks. 
I  am  grateful  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  who  joined  me  in  our  efforts  to 
correct  the  inequity  that  existed  and 
commend  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
his  associates  in  the  Defense  Department 
for  this  constmctlve  action  on  their  part. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or  MASSACHTrsiri's 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  4, 1966 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
joining  a  number  of  my  colleagues  in 
filing  a  bill  to  establish  a  national  sys- 
tem of  sea-grant  colleges.  Its  puipose  is 
to  provide  improved  ways  to  make  use  of 
the  ocean's  vast,  virtually  untapped  re- 
sources. The  idea  is  analogous  to  the 
land-grant  college  concept  and  our  be- 
lief is  that  such  a  progrsun  would  create 
the  same  rapid  growth  in  marine  sciences 
that  the  land-grant  college  provided  for 
agriculture. 

The  bill  has  five  major  provisions. 
The  first  would  authorize  funds  to  be 
made  available  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities to  expand  practical  education  in 
the  marine  sciences.  In  a  few  instances 
new  colleges  might  be  formed,  but  ordi- 
narily programs  would  be  founded  or  ex- 
panded in  existing  institutions  with  an 
interest  in  the  sea. 

Funds  would  also  be  available  to  sup- 
port a  relatively  neglected  aspect  of  our 
marine  science  program — applied  re- 
search. These  funds  would  be  used  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  basic  research 
that  Is  now  being  done  and  techno- 
logically useful  developments.  This  part 
of  the  program  would  pay  off  quickly  in 
economic  terms  for  this  country.  Pro- 
grams that  could  be  supported  would  be, 
for  example,  shellfish  research,  research 
in  fishing  technique."?,  marine  conserva- 
tion, pollution  control,  fish  farming,  and 
desalination. 

Another  major  program  provided  by 
the  bill  is  a  service  similar  to  that  of  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service.  It  would 
provide  lectures  and  demonstrations  at 
the  local  level  to  disseminate  usefu'  in- 
formation to  those  working  or  interested 
In  the  marine  sciences.  The  beneficiaries 
of  this  part  of  the  program  would  be  not 
only  scientists,  but  also  fishermen,  who 
could  learn  about  new  fishing  areas, 
eear.  and  techniques.  Such  a  program 
would  meet  a  long-felt  need  in  this 
country.  We  have  made  many  advances 
In  the  marine  sciences  but  often  have 
been  unable  to  put  them  to  immediate 
practical  use  because  the  ultimate  users 
have  not  had  access  to  the  Information. 
Development  of  the  Continental  Shelf 
is  vital  to  any  national  oceanographlc 
program.  This  biU  facilitates  use  and 
sUidy  of  the  Continental  Shelf  by  setting 
asiae  certain  appropriate  areas  of  the 
submerged  lands  for  the  use  of  partici- 
pants in  the  program. 

This  legislation  Is  designed  to  encour- 
age the  creation  and  expansion  of  re- 
gional centers  of  excellence  In  marine 
science  fields.  Such  centers  would  be  of 
enormous  economic  value  to  the  areas 
*nere  they  are  located.  The  interplay 
01  Ideas  and  pool  of  technicians  and 
scientists  that  would  be  drawn  to  such 
weas  would  foster  cross-fertilization  of 
Weas  and  rapid  growth. 


Funds  for  this  program  woiiul  come, 
not  from  taxes,  but  lO  percent  of  ail 
royalties,  rentals,  and  other  sums  that 
are  paid  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  use  of  the  Continental  Shelf.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  total  of  these  royal- 
ties in  1966  will  be  $270  million.  This 
seems  to  be  an  appropriate  way  of  fi- 
nancing the  sea  grant  s>-stem.  More- 
over, the  fimds  will  be  likely  to  grow 
along  with  the  program,  since  exploita- 
tion of  the  Continental  Shelf  is  likely 
to  Increase  in  future  years. 

Grants  could  be  given  not  only  to  edu- 
cational institutions  but  also  to  any  pub- 
lic or  private  agency,  any  foundation, 
laboratory,  corporation,  industry,  or  even 
group  of  individuals  which  plans  to  op- 
erate a  program  under  the  provisions  >f 
this  bill.  The  broad  range  of  Ijenefl- 
ciaries  is  in  my  view  one  of  the  bills 
strongest  points.  One  of  the  weaknesses 
of  oceanography  in  this  country  has  been 
that  it  has  been  largely  a  government 
operation.  However,  this  bill  would 
bring  in  many  diverse  groups.  Our  na- 
tional program  will  be  strengthened  by 
the  participation  of  many  segments  of 
our  society — each  has  something  to  con- 
tribute as  well  as  to  gain. 

On  a  recent  trip  to  Russia  for  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee. I  was  struck  by  Russian  capa- 
bility in  applied  oceanography.  My  im- 
pressions were  confirmed  by  scientists 
In  this  country  who  say  that  although 
we  still  lead  the  Russians  in  basic  oceano- 
graphlc research,  we  are  lagging  in  ap- 
plied research.  Moreover,  the  Russians 
appear  to  have  two  or  three  times  as 
many  people  as  we  do  in  the  ocean  sci- 
ences. Each  scientist  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion has  more  technicians  to  back  him  up 
than  do  our  scientists.  The  bill  I 
am  filing  today  would  meet  three  of  the 
most  pressing  needs  of  our  oceanographlc 
program— particularly  in  the  light  of  the 
Soviet  challenge — applied  research,  dis- 
semination of  information  to  users,  and 
provision  of  more  personnel,  especially 
ocean  technicians. 

To  understand  how  the  bill  could  work, 
let  us  take  for  example  a  center  of  ex- 
cellence in  oceanography  such  as  exists 
today  in  southeastern  Massachusetts, 
having  Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc  In- 
stitution as  its  focal  point.  The  fact  that 
this  institution  is  located  in  an  area 
where  the  people  have  historically  lo<3kf;K3 
seaward  means  that  interest  in  ocean- 
ography is  high. 

My  ofiQce  constantly  receives  requests 
from  this  area  for  information  on  careers 
in  oceanography,  and  a  number  of  edu- 
cational institutions  are  presently  sound- 
ing out  plans  for  oceanography  curri- 
cula. In  fact  at  this  ver>-  moment  I  have 
on  my  desk  a  plan  proposed  by  a  group 
of  marine  scientists  and  other  res(X)n- 
sible  citizens  for  a  vocational  training 
school  for  ocean  technicians  in  the  Cape 
Cod  area  to  meet  the  demands  of  Woods 
Hole  for  such  technicians. 

Southeastern  Massachusetts  Techni- 
cal Institute  is  a  school  ideally  situated 
for  an  oceanography  curriculum  on  the 
outskirts  of  New  Bedford.  It  is  a  young 
and  rapidly  growing  institution  which 
could  provide  an  invaluable  service  to 
both  community  and  country  by  teaching 


oceanography.  Preliminary  develop- 
ment plans  for  oceanography  have  just 
been  approved  by  the  trustees.  The  in- 
terest is  there — with  adequate  funding, 
a  great  deal  could  be  done. 

Another  place  where  oceanographj^ 
could  be  developed  is  in  the  high  schools, 
A  rather  unique  pilot  project  has  been 
approved  for  the  town  of  Falmouth  in 
my  district.  Introducing  oceanography 
into  the  high  school  curriculum. 

Apart  from  these  educational  institu- 
tions with  an  interest  in  oceanography 
there  are  Independent  laboratories  and 
businesses  with  ocean  science  orienta- 
tion in  this  area.  The  energy,  motlva- 
Uon,  and  talent  to  build  important  and 
Iraaginative  oceanographlc  programs  al- 
ready' exists  in  southeastern  Massachu- 
setts 8,5  I  am  sure  it  does  in  other  such 
centers  across  the  coimtry.  With  this 
solid  foundation  the  sea  grant  college 
system  could  produce  a  rapid  flowering 
of  developwnents  in  the  marine  sciences. 

Education  is  the  key  to  the  sea  grant 
college  bill.  The  education  that  we  pro- 
vide today  will  determine  the  state  of  our 
rriarine  sciences  tomorrow.  On  educa- 
tion rests  the  future  of  our  national 
oceanographlc  program. 


National  Gwurd  Launche*  Blood-tor- 
Defense  PMjwt 
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Wednesday,  May  4, 1966 

Mr,  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina,  Mr 
Speaker,  I  have  been  privileged  to  speak 
to  this  House  on  numerous  past  occasions 
on  the  invaluable  and  continuing  con- 
tribution of  the  National  Guard  to  the 
defense  of  our  Nation  and  to  the  well- 
being  of  each  State  and  its  citizens. 

This  month — May — the  Guard  has  em- 
barked on  still  another  program  for 
which  they  should  be  recognized  and 
praised.  It  has  launched  a  blood-for- 
defense  project  to  obtain  some  250,000 
pints  of  blood  from  members  of  the 
Guard  themselves,  and  from  members  of 
their  families,  over  the  next  6  months. 

Every  ounce  of  this  blood  will  be  ear- 
marked for  defense  use,  most  of  It  In 
the  form  of  gamma  globulin  and  serum 
albumti-i,  two  vital  blood  derivatives 
which  are  being  used  in  ever- increasing 
amounts  by  our  forces  in  southeast  Asia. 

Military  stockpiles  of  these  two  vital 
blood  components  have  shrunk  under  the 
growing  demands  of  the  conflict  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  the  National  Guard  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  agreed  to 
sponsor  this  nationwide  program  among 
guardsmen  to  replenish  our  dwindling 
stocks 

Cooperating  in  the  program  is  the 
American  Red  Cross,  which  says  that 
this  will  be  the  largest  blood  donation 
program  ever  conducted  within  a  single 
organization.  By  way  of  comparison, 
the  Red  Cross  collected  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately  13  million  pints  from  all 
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sources  throughout  the  5  years  o:  World 
War  II.  and  7  million  pints  during  the 
Korean  conflict.  Now,  a  single  organi- 
zation, the  National  Guard,  intends  to 
collect  a  quarter  of  a  million  pints  just 
from  Its  own  members  and  families,  and 
if  the  Guard's  past  record  of  perform- 
ance Is  any  indicator,  it  will  have  no 
trouble  in  attaining  its  objective. 

The  Nation  has  asked  a  great  deal  of 
iLs  guardsmen  m  recent  months.  Nearly 
120.000  of  these  citizen-soldiers  are  de- 
voting almost  twice  as  much  time  to  their 
training  as  they  were  a  year  ago.  They 
are  doing  this  to  insure  their  readiness 
for  rapid  mobilization  and  sarly  deploy- 
ment to  an  overseas  area  m  case  a  tick- 
lish international  situation  requires  their 
presence. 

This  means  that  guardsmen  In  this 
categor.'  are  spending  the  equivalent  of 
48  full  8-hour  days  per  year  on  military 
duties,  and  these  are  men,  you  must  re- 
member who  are  attempting  concur- 
rently to  cariT  on  normal  civilian  lives 
and  satisfy  the  demands  of  full-time 
civilian  careers. 

A  large  group  of  air  guardsmen,  In 
the  Air  National  Guard's  25  heavy  trans- 
fxjrt  squadrons,  arc  making  75  cargo- 
hauling  flights  to  South  Vietnam  each 
month,  and  140  overseas  flights  to 
Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
In  direct  support  of  our  Active  Forces 
overseas.  These,  too.  are  guardsmen 
who  are  carrying  on  civilian  careers  and 
simultaneously  performing  valuable  and 
vital  services  for  our  defense  establish- 
ment at  no  small  cost  to  themselves. 

On  this  and  past  occasions,  when  the 
Nation  needed  their  help,  members  of 
the  National  Guard  have  never  failed  to 
give  far  more  of  their  time  and  energy 
and  talent  than  is  required  by  their  mis- 
sion In  volunteering  to  obtain  this  huge 
supply  of  badly  needed  blood  from  their 
own  ranks,  then,  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  are  simply  perpetuating  the 
tradition  of  unselfish  service  which  has 
made  the  Guard  the  outstanding  mili- 
tary organization  it  is  today. 


Food  Store  Pricet  Reflect  Federal 
Excesses 
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Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr  Speaker,  last 
month  I  received  a  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent who  explained  that  it  was  be- 
coming Impossible  to  sustain  his  little 
family  on  the  pension  for  which  he 
worked  so  many  years.  He  asserted  that 
since  last  July  roast  beef  had  risen  In 
price  from  52  to  75  cents.  5  pounds  of 
sugar  from  52  to  75  cents,  oleomargarine 
from  39  to  49  cents,  a  peck  of  potatoes 
from  57  cents  SI. 05;  and  a  cleaning  pow- 
der from  49  to  53  cents. 

In  addition,  he  said  that  the  shoes  he 
wears  went  up  from  $7  95  to  SI 2,  a  coat 


from  $3.95  to  $5.95,  and  boots  from  $5.»5survey  of  grocery  store  prices  as  adver 
to  $7.95.    While  I  cannot  vouch  for  thetlsed  during  the  third  week  of  April  1965 
authenticity  of  these  figures,  I  would  notas  compared  with  those  for  the  samp 
hestltate  to  defend  the  writer's  sincerity; period  of  this  year— same  store    same 
yet  for  the  purposes  of  the  record  I  have  brand  names.    Here  briefly  are  some  re 
undertaken  just  a  sample  item-by-ltemsultsof  mystudy: 


1969 

1966 

Ground  beef. 

2  pounds,  75  cents 

3  pounds,  SI  .49. 
76  cents  per  pound. 
89  cents  per  pound. 
2  pounds,  29  cents. 
6  cans,  85  cents. 
60  cents. 

Sliced  bacon 

fiS  cents  per  pound' 

Bonelen  beef  roast „ 

69  cents  per  pound.  ... 

Banazias 

10  cents  per  pound 

Evaporated  miiic ^ 

6  cans,  75  cents 

Shampoo 

51  cents 

Carrots... 

2packaw8, 19  cants"!.";"" 

2  Cftns    33  r»nta 

Canned  corn 

2  packages,  39  cents. 
2  cans,  45  cents. 

Cookinitoil 

41  cents  per  bottle 

67  cents  per  tube 

Toothpaste "" 

49  cents  per  bottle. 
63  cents  per  tube. 

Those  are  t3T>lcal  prices,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  have  omitted  some  items  simply 
because  the  disparity  between  last  year 
and  today  Is  so  great  that  I  must  check 
them  more  closely  before  convincing 
myself  that  the  quality  of  the  products 
are  not  in  some  way  involved.  I  quickly 
point  out  also  that  some  products  have 
held  steady  and  others  have  even  dipped 
slijhtly  in  price,  yet  the  fact  is  that  most 
food  costs  have  inclined  so  sharply  that 
families  on  fixed  incomes  are  forced  to 
come  home  with  shopping  bags  that  get 
lighter  by  the  month. 

Here,  then,  is  the  most  convincing  ar- 
gument against  wanton  government 
spending  that  is  stoking  Inflation.  Non- 
essential Federal  spending  flnanced  by 
a  money  supply  that  has  been  growing 
at  an  annual  rate  of  6  percent  In  recent 
months  is  the  reason  why  family  sub- 
sistence Is  becoming  more  and  more  ex- 
pensive. Under  a  prudent  monetary 
policy,  it  would  be  possible  to  finance 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam  without  driving 
prices  upward;  but  if  we  must  continue 
to  support  bureaucratic  orgies  without 
regard  to  budgetary  considerations,  then 
there  is  no  answer  but  high  prices  and/ 
or  higher  taxes. 


Con^etsman    Dancan    Summarize* 
LegisUtiTe  Qaettionnaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or  TXNNXSSKS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  May  4, 1966 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  call  attention  to 
the  Interest  the  people  of  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee  have  expressed  in  na- 
tional and  international  alTairs.  Some 
12,000  families  and  Individuals  responded 
to  my  second  annual  legislative  question- 
naire. 

The  purpose  of  the  questionnaire  was 
to  find  out  what  views  my  constituents 
have  on  some  major  Issues  facing  the 
Congress. 

The  answers  reveal  that  the  majority 
of  Second  District  citizens  think  alike. 
In  the  most  dec'slve  response  over  82  per- 
cent said  we  should  reduce  our  foreign 
aid  spending. 


Nearly  3  out  of  4  are  for  cutting  back 
on  new  domestic  programs  to  help  fi- 
nance our  efforts  in  Vietnam  and  for 
escalating  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  include 
bombing  major  sites  in  North  Vietnam. 

The  complete  returns  to  my  question- 
naire are  as  follows : 

DO    TOU    FAVOR 

1.  Restoring  the  excise  taxes  on  teleplione 
service  and  automobiles  that  were  repealed 
last  year? 

Percent 

Yes... 34  0 

No 72.0 

No  opinion 4.  g 

2.  Increasing  the  term  of  a  Congressman 
from  2  to  4  years? 

Percent 

Te« 53.2 

No . 44. 1 

No  opinion 2.7 

3.  Expanding  U.S.  trade  with  Russia  and 
Communist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe? 

Percent 

Yes 23.8 

No 71.9 

No   opinion 5.3 

4.  Escalating  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  In- 
clude bombing  major  sites  In  North  ^net- 
nam? 

Percent 

Yes 69.9 

No 20.8 

No    opinion 9.6 

5.  Cutting  back  some  of  the  new  domestic 
programs  to  finance  otir  efforts  In  Vietnam? 

Percent 

Yes 71.8 

No 24.  a 

No    opinion 4.3 

6.  Further  legislation  to  give  the  Federal 
Government  more  power  to  enforce  civil 
rights  laws? 

Percent 

Yes... 16.3 

No... 81.1 

No  opinion 2.7 

7.  A  new  department  of  transportation  for 
the  President's  Cabinet? 

Percent 

Yes 24.0 

No . 67.8 

No  opinion 8.2 

8.  Enacting  laws  of  International  scope  as 
propxjsed  by  President  Johnson — Interna- 
tional Health  Act  and  International  Educs- 
tJon  Act? 

Percent 

Tea 22.4 

No -  88.1 

No  opinion H-^ 

9.  Federalizing  unemployment  cwnpenss- 
tlon  which  Is  now  completely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  States? 
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Percent  state's  first  Representative  in  this  body.  firs*,   but  my   instructor   told  me,   after  a 

Tes 20.5  ^g  fondly  recall  his  great  and  effective  couple  of  lessons,  that  I  would  never  become 

NO..— — 74.9  contributions   during   his   service  here.  t,^'^^\l'trj^^'^.^l ^.  u^l^x^ 

No  oolnlon 4. 6  .,                .               ,...           j   ^,                   _  «  sort,     so,  he  suggrested  that  I  take  up  piano 

Noopimon  -  -      -  -                    ,,  ,    „    ,  Now  we  have  witnessed  his  emergence  paying.    After  a  month  of  lessons    I  was 

10.  Legislation  to  outlaw  strikes  that  affect  as  an  able  and  dynamic  leader  in  the  ready  for  my  graduation  recital.  It  was  a 
the  pubUc  Interest?  Senate.    I  know  I  speak  for  many  of  our  great  day  for  me  because  of  the  presence  of 

87  7  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  say  that  my  ward  mates  and  other  fellow  patients. 

3*"- 07' Q  I  am  proud  to  know— and  to  have  served  I  bowed  and  proceeded  to  play  my  gradua- 

SvriVn\""v::::///.:::::::::::::  4:^  with-DAN  inouye.  piaus^wire'^Xg'^"""' ^'•"  '^""'^ 

Thp  .<?pnat.r»r'<i  <m«>«><rh  follows*  piause  was  rewaraing. 

11.  Revision  of  our  tax  Uws  to  give  States  ^"^  oenaror  s  speecn  louows.  .^.j^^  ^^^^  important  lesson  was  driving  an 
B  fixed  percentage  of  the  personal  Income  Speech  bt  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inoutk  at  automobile.  It  may  be  difficult  to  believe, 
taxes  collected  by  the  Federal  Government?  the  Inteenational  Banquet  or  the  Phesi-  but  I  had  never  driven  an  automobile  until 

Percent  dent's  CoMMrrrEE  on  Employment  or  the  that  moment.     Mv  parents  were  rather  strict 

_                                                                         g^  g  Handicapped,  Apbil  28,  1968  and  had  Instructed  that  I  was  not  to  drive 

No                                                                       26  9  Three  pjn.,  April  21,  1945 — 21  years  and  7  until  I  reached  the  age  of  20.     Since  I  en- 

No'oDlnlon                                                        8  8  days  ago.    In  a  blinding  flash  of  a  bursting  lUted  In  the  Army  when  I  was  18.  the  only 

y  grenade,  I  thought  the  world  had  come  to  thing  that  I  could  manuever  was  a  bicycle. 

12.  Reduction  In  our  foreign  aid  spending?  g^  ^^^     j  looked  doivn  at  my  right  arm  and  So  this  was  an  exciting  experience  for  me. 

Percent  all  I  saw  was  gushing  blood,  torn  flesh,  and  My   Instructor   was  a  rather  unusual   GI. 

Yes 82.5  shattered  bones.    A"  .hough  I  had  been  cited  He  was  also  a  patient,  but  a  specially  trained 

No 13.4  for  bravery,  I  was  afraid — totally  afraid  of  patient.     He   was    one   of   our   Nation's   few 

No  opinion- 4.1  the   future.     I  could  picture  myself   living  surviving  quadruple  amputees:   he  had  lost 

„   „,  .,        ^^  ^      ^^       ,  -^s.  ^             _.  a  life  as  a  cripple.    I  was  right  handed  until  both  hands,  and  both  feet,  from  the  extreme 

13.  Giving  States  the  right  to  apportion  ^^^^  ^^^  j  ^^  ^  ^f  becoming  a  cold  of  the  Vermont  mountains.  And  he. 
one  house  of  their  legislatures  on  factors  gy^geon.  But  because  of  my  position,  I  put  with  his  hooks,  proceeded  to  give  me  my  flrst 
other  than  population?                                      ,  up   a   brave   facade   and    smiled    ^hen    the  lesaon. 

^^SV^l  medics  came  to  assist  me.     All  of  the  men  With  an  Instructor  like  that.  I  Just  had  to 

Tes —  64.6  ^jo^jjjjj  ^g  ^„g  rather  grim,  but  I  assured  learn.    It  was  an  Inspiring  experience. 

NO-     -  33.8  j.j^^j^  ^^^^  ^j^j^  ,^^  jy^^  ^  million   dollar  Then,  we  were  taught  how  to  defend  our- 

Noopimon 11.7  ^Qu^ji     Then  one  of  my  best  friends,  with  selves— and    how    to    conduct    oxirselves    In 

Note. — Tabulations  were  made  by  private  tears  In  his  eyes,  told  me  that  I  would  never  restaurants, 
auditing  firm— not  under  my  supervision  or  play  the  ukulele  again.  About    6    months    after    arriving   in    the 
control.  Next  morning,  while  lying  in  bed  in  a  h\age  United  States.  I  was  finally  fitted  for  my  flrst 
^^— — «i^— ^—  hospital  ward,  I  started  a  new  and  exciting  prosthetic  appliance.     Day  after  day,  I  re- 
chapter  In  my  life.    At  that  moment,  I  was  ported  to  the  special  training  room  to  receive 

Senator  Daniel  Inouye'.  Addre.,  at  the  In-  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^l^^aVoSt^Lr  '°^"  t^^r^V^.r^f.^^Jy^V^^J^'unZ^rnT:: 

ternational  Banquet  of  the  President's  Suddenly,  a  nurse  came  by  and  asked  me  structors  felt  that  I  was  ready.    PlnaUy,  after 

r          ui.                  r       1              1        «     u.  1'  I  wanted  to  smoke.    I  nodded  ves,  because  several    weeks    of    training,    the    doctor    In 

tommittee     on     tmployment     or     the  ^  thought  that  a  cigarette  would  help  me  charge   notified  me  that   I  was  ready,   and 

Handicapped  dream  the  impossible  dream.    She  dug  Into  very  solemnly  presented  me  with  the  pros- 

her  pocket  and  came  up  with  a  fresh  pack  thetlc  appliance.    It  was  a  great  day  for  me — 

of   Camels,    and    nonchalantly    tossed    It   at  It  was  like  receiving  a  diploma. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  me.    I  grabbed  at  it,  and  she  started  to  walk  That    evening,    I    got    together    with    ray 

OF  away.     I  cursed   her   under  my   breath.     I  friends,  and  my  new  arm,  and  we  happily 

unw     HAUTC    D     CACncil  struggled  and  finally  opened  the  pack.    This  celebrated.    Training  and  rehabilitation  con- 

nUn.   UAnit  D.   rAoLLLL  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  opened  a  pack  tinned  until  the  very  last  day  of  my  hospl- 

op  FLORIDA  of  cigarettes  with  one  hand.    Cigarettes  were  tallzatlon. 

IN  THE  HonsP  OP  RPPRFcipvTA'TWPQ  strewn  all  over  my  bed,  when  I  finally  got  About  a  month  before  my  departure  from 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ^^^  ^^  ^^  jjp^  ^^jj^^  thg  hospital,  I  was  invited  to  attend  a  special 

Wednesday,  May  4, 1966  After  a  few  moments,  the  nurse  came  by  party  ^ven  by  one  of  the  patients.     This 

\it,      -osc^rycrr       i,r        c        ,            i    _t  again    and    approached    me,    saying.    "I    am  patient  was  paralyzed  from  his  waist  down. 

Mr.     l-AbCH-UL.     Mr.     speaker,     last  g^^ry,  you  don't  have  a  light."    I  curtly  re-  He  was  a  paraplegic.     We  all  gathered  at  a 

Thursday    evening,    April    28,    1966,    an  pued,  "That's  right."    She  again  dug  into  local  restaurant  and  had  a  grand  time  eating 

audience  of  several  hundred  people,  as-  her  pockets  and  came  up  with   a  book  of  and  drtnltlng.    He  was  there  with  his  beautl- 

sembled  in  the  Washington  Hilton's  In-  matches  and  again  nonchalantly  tossed  it  at  ful,  young  wife.    When  we  finished  our  meal, 

ternational  Ballroom    had  the  opportu-  f"*  ^'^'^  walked  away.     I  was  ready  to  punch  he  made  a  little  speech.    He  said  that  a  few 

nity  to  hear  an  address  bv  one  of  this  ber.     I    struggled    and    tried    to    light    the  days  ago,  he  was  notified  by  his  doctor  that 

countn,'^  m^V     nrnm1tl,;J     Wicio^^  niatch  but  Couldn't  quite  do  It.    My  leg  was  he  had  about  3  months  to  live.     Something 

ujuiiiry  s     most     promising     legislators.  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  midsection  was  bandaged,  and  had  gone  wrong  with  his  kidney  and  bladder, 

oenator  Dan  Inouye,  of  Hawau.  j  ^g^  strapped  down  to  the  bed.     She  came  and  it  was  a  hopeless  case. 

Senator  Inouye'S  address  was  so  mov-  back  again  with  a  smile  and  asked  if  I  had  He  said  he  had  drawn  up  hie  will,  and  he 

Ing — and  so  inspiring — that  words  can-  quit  smoking,  because  I  had  taken  the  clg-  was  ready.    He  said  that  he  was  looking  for- 

not  begin  to  adequately  express  Its  Im-  arette  out  of  my  lips.    I  looked  at  her  and  ward  to  meeting  us  In  the  next  world.     He 

pact  on   those   fortunate   enough   to   be  *^'^'  "^  ^^^^  s**''*  smoking  if  you  win  light  it  did  this  very  bravely,  and  with  a  twinkle  In 

present.     The  enraptured  audience  lis-  ^°»"  ^^■"    ^^^  replied,  "Oh,  I  thought  you  his  eyes.    He  died  4  weeks  later. 

t*npH    in    Qff«»,^*(„«    cn«.,««     fv,«,,™K    «4.  knew  how  to  light  your  Cigarette.    I  wUl  show  I   cite    this   experience   because   this   was 

S   lu    ^^^""^^,  sUence— though    at  y^^  ^^^  ^^  ^o  it  "    She  took  the  book  of  one  of  the  many  tTmes  when  I  was  Impressed 

lunes    tne    senator  s    light    and    warm-  matches    and    very    patiently    proceeded   to  with  the  feeUng  that  I  was  truly  fortunate. 

nearted     humor     split     the     hall     with  teach  me.     When  I  tried  it,  I  found  to  my  There  were  those  who  had  lost  their  sight, 

laughter.  great  amazement  that  It  was  a  very  simple  and    those   who   were   soundless,   and    there 

Tile  Senator  was  addressing  a  group  thing,     it  was  a  truly  exciting  moment  for  were  the  multiple  amputees  and  the  para- 

of  dedicated  fellow  Americans  whose  at-  ^^  because  l  found  that  I  could  help  myself,  lyzed. 

tention  and  efforts  are  directed  toward  **  '****  moment,  this  young  nurse  from  After  leaving  the  hospital,  I  was  given  the 

assisting      the      Nation's      handiranopd  ^*8'®   ^**®'   '^**  ■   taught   me,   without   any  opportunity    of    continuing    my    education 

thrnimh%Prv  L  «'r^  fV^o  liooiVi^T-e  A^^^  eloquent  lecturing,  that  I  had  better  prepare  under    Public    Law    16,    a    special    program 

mitf o          I       ,                   r^^     JJ^     ■^'  myself  to  face  Ufe  without  sympathy  and  adopted  by  Congress  for  disabled  veterans, 

^ii-iee  on  hjnployment  of  the  Physically  puy,  and  that  I  had  better  prepare  and  train  And  in  19S2.  I  received  my  law  degree. 

Handicapped.    In  this  outstanding  group  myself  to  take  care  of  my   needs.     I  shall  Although  I  am  no  expert  in  this  business, 

were  several  residents  of  the  Fourth  Dls-  never  forget  that  day.  i  was  shown  many,  many  times  that  with 

trlct  of  Florida  which  I  have  the  honor  it  did  not  occur  to  me  at  that  moment,  proper  rehabilitation  and  training,  and  given 

to  represent  here  in  this  body.     Those  **"*  later,  I  realized  that  my  rehabilitation  reasonable  opportunities,  few  in  this  country 

from  the  Fourth   District  Included  Mr  program  began  the  day  after  my  Injury.  need  be  cripples.    I  realize  that  the  training 

and    Mrs     Ben    Fnv     Mr^     Frt     rRllllpV  Later,  I  was  shipped  back  to  the  United  I  received,  and  the  rehabilitation  program  In 

Parodi    Mrc    TVxf  fh'   vr     i             ^  vr  States,    and    there    my    rehabilitation    and  which  I  was  privileged  to  participate,  were 

Jay  Mrri         '-'°''°"^y  JMertens,  and  Mr.  training  was  carried  out  in  earnest.  special.    It  was  flnanced  by  the  Government 

y  MCuion.  yf^    were   required    to   take   up   ballroom  and  added  to  a  great  cost. 

we  in  this  Chamber  can  take  ^^ecial  dancing,    bllUard    playing,    carpentry,    and  At  this  point,  I  would  like  to,  after  long 

Pfide  in  Senator  Inouys  since  he  was  his  music.     I  thought  I  would  try  the  trumpet  last,  express  my  gratitude  to  the  men  and 
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wanien   oi   the   Army  Medical  Corps  who  so 

very  pa'.ieu^ly  guided  me  through  those  try- 
ing monins 

The  a<;tiv!tle8  of  your  organization  are 
wortny  of  great  support  by  this  Nation,  be- 
cause a^  I  said  *ith  prop«r  rehabilitation 
and  training,  and  given  reasonable  oppor- 
tunities, no  one  need  be  a  cripple  In  this 
world  And  I  have  found  from  my  personal 
experiences,  that  a  properly  trained  disabled 
person  is  not  only  a  good  risk,  but  could  be 
a  great  iisset  to  any  business  organization. 
Incidents  of  accidents  are  lowest  among 
disabled  ;*rsons.  Very  seldom  do  you  hear 
of  a  dLsab.ed  person  being  involved  in  an 
aalomobae  accident  A  disabled  person  Is 
usually  one  with  great  patience  and  perse- 
verance He  is  generally  one  with  a  pretty 
good  sense  of  humor,  and  one  who  has  sulB- 
cient  ct.)urage  to  face  odds. 

Yes  as  Mrs.  Dorothy  Devereaux.  oi  Ha- 
waii once  said  after  recovering  from  a  pain- 
ful back  injury.  It  was  a  privilege  to  have 
been  handicapped  '  It  may  sound  unbe- 
lievable to  one  who  Is  not  disabled,  but  I, 
too  fe«l  that,  although  April  21,  1945.  seemed 
like  .'udgment  day  widay  I  feel  that  it  was 
a  privilege  to  have  been  disabled.  It  taught 
me  to  be  patient  Uj  persevere,  to  laugh. 
And  It  opened  up  new  and  exciting  vistas. 
In  1954.  I  noticed  that  I  began  seeing  my- 
self In  my  dreams  as  hav.ng  only  one  arm. 
Up  until  then.  I  had  fiiways  seen  myself  with 
two  arms  I  knew  then  and  there  that  my 
total  being,  my  subcoijfcience.  had  accepted 
the  fact.  It  was  a  great  moment  for  me  to 
realize  that  I  had  reached  an  important  high 
point  in  m.y  rehabilitation. 

Today,  from  time  to  time,  my  constitu- 
ents approach  me  *lth  great  surprise,  indi- 
cating that  they  had  never  realized  that  I 
had  lost  an  arm  This  is  a  great  compliment. 
and  I  cherish  this  compliment. 

On  Apr!!  21  1945  while  sad  and  bitter,  I 
dreamed  Impossible  dreams  On  August  21, 
!95e  14  years  and  4  months  later,  the  Im- 
:j.j^sibie  dream  came  true.  I  stood  In  the 
well  of  the  US.  House  of  Representatives, 
raised  :r.v  >ft  hand,  and  took  the  oath  of 
-ffl:e  as  Hawaiis  first  Member  of  Congress. 


Transcript  of  an  Interview  Between  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Orville  L,  Freeman 
and  Ray  Scherer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

or  NXsaASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Man  i.  1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing Is  a  transcript  of  an  Int-ervlew 
between  Secretary  of  Aprlculture  Orville 
L  Freeman  and  Ray  Scherer,  NBC  News 
on  NBC's  "Today  show,  May  3.  1966.  re- 
garding the  farm  income-farm  price  sit- 
uation. I  recommend  it  to  my  coiieagues 
for  reading: 

T«ANSc«nT    OF    Intxbview    BrrwKEV    SiCKX- 

T*HT     PRCEMAN    AKD    Ra  T    SCHEKER    OM    "TO- 
OAT" 

Mr  Secretary  every  time  I  pick  up  the 
paper  you  seem  to  be  in  greater  trouble. 
Now  here  la  the  headline  of  todavs  Wash- 
ington Pc«t.  "Ackley  calls  for  restraint  on 
profits  "  President  Johnson's  economic  ad- 
visers bluntly  warned  businessmen  yester- 
day that  they  mu»t  exercise  restraint  on  ris- 
ing prices  and  profits  If  they  expect  labor  to 
hold  wage  demands  In  check  Now  the 
farmer   is   a   businessman.     Isn't   the   Presi- 


dent's economic  adviser  saying  that  the  farm 
prices  must  go  down  or  at  least  stay  down? 
Secretary  Prexacan.  Bay,  the  farmer,  like 
the  businessman  and  every  patriotic  Amer- 
ican. Is  trying  to  help  the  President  in  his 
courageous  struggle  to  combat  Inflation  and 
to  continue  the  prosperity  In  this  country. 
What  we  have  got  to  take  a  look  at  are  the 
cold,  hard  facts.  The  facts  oT  the  matter 
are  that  farm  prices  are  not  inflationary. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  farm  prices 
today  are  14  percent  below  wliat  they  were 
in  1962.  Let  me  say  tliat  again:  Farm  prices 
are  14  percent  below  what  they  were  in  1962. 
Now  wages,  every  worklnginan  knows,  are 
up.  Profits  are  up.  Cost  of  living  is  up.  But 
farm  prices  are  14  percent  below  what  they 
were  In  1952,  Many,  many  people  have  put 
the  finger,  so  to  speak,  on  the  farmer  In  this 
strtiggle,  and  the  facts  dont  bear  that  out. 
Some  of  the  big  city  newspapers  that  are 
antlfarm  In  their  orientation  have  been  be- 
laboring the  farmer.  And  some  of  the  big 
city  politicians  have,  too.  However,  it  is 
true  that  farm  prices  have  come  up  some- 
wliat  since  1960.  Farm  Income  lias  come  up 
even  more  because  of  some  of  our  new 
programs. 

Progress  is  being  made,  but  farm  prices  are 
not  Inflationary. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  Isn't  that  exactly 
the  trouble?  The  farmer  seems  to  think  that 
you  are  taking  pleasure  in  the  fact  that  farm 
prices  are  down.  Here  you  are  almost  speak- 
ing with  pride  about  the  fact  that  they  are 
down  14  percent  since  1952.  Dldnt  you,  at 
a  news  conference  on  March  31,  express  pleas- 
vire  that  farm  prices  have  moderated? 

Secretary  Fbxxman.  No,  Ray,  I  certainly  did 
not. 
Question.  Well,  what  did  you  say? 
Secretary  Prxkman.  What  I  said  was  this. 
I  tiad  a  news  conference  and  I  was  mniring 
the  projection  and  an  explanation  of  what 
the  food  and  farm  price  situation  is.  In  the 
course  of  this,  I  analyzed  some  farm  jM-icee 
for  a  couple  of  oommodltles.  In  these  com- 
modities, farm  prices  had  Jvimped,  and  had 
Jumped  to  a  high  level.  And  they  were  be- 
ginning to  moderate.  They  had  Jtunped  up 
because  of  extremes  in  the  price  cycle  and 
because  of  weather.  TTiey  were  now  mod- 
erating and  I  expressed  some  pleasure  at  that 
fact  because  extreme,  high  jM-icee  are  damag- 
ing to  the  farmer  and  to  the  consumer  alike. 
They  result  in  more  production — a  lot  more 
production— and  a  price  break.  That  hurts 
the  farmer,  and  the  liigh  price  and  the  swing 
hiuts  the  consumer. 

Basically,  the  interest  of  the  farmer  and 
the  consumer  are  alike  in  this.  What  we 
need  to  have  and  what  we  are  struggling  to 
accomplish — and  I  might  say  with  some  suc- 
cess are  strong,  fair  prices — to  avoid  these 
cyclical  upe  and  downs  which  are  damaging 
to  the  producer,  to  the  farmer,  and  to  the 
consumer  alike. 

I  say  that  we  are  making  some  iwogress 
becatise  farm  income  Is  up.  Farm  prices  have 
strengthened  moderately,  although  they  are 
still  far  below  what  they  ought  to  be  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  our  economy.  And  of 
course  our  food  costs  in  terms  of  what  an 
hour  of  work  will  buy  are  sharply  dovim.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  even  since  1960,  1  hour  of 
work  will  buy  another  quart  of  milk,  an 
hour  of  work  wiU  buy  another  loaf  and  a 
half  of  bread,  an  hour  of  work  will  even  buy 
more  meat,  despite  the  fact  that  meat  {»1ces 
have  reflected  some  increase. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  are  going  to 
have  a  hard  time  convincing  the  housewife 
that  food  prices  are  down.  Isn't  the  farmer 
caught  squarely  in  the  middle  here?  Isn't 
the  administration.  In  effect,  trying  to  put 
a  Ud  on  farm  prices? 

Secretary  Frezman.  No;  the  administra- 
tion, quite  to  the  contrary,  has  been  trying 
to  firm  and  to  strengthen  farm  prices.  Now, 
I  want  to  make  one  distinction  here,  Ray, 
that  la  sometlm«s  orerlooked  on  it.    Pann 


prices  and  food  prices  are  not  the  same 
thing.  The  -farmer  gets  only  39  cenu 
(NOTK. — Secretary  Freeman  Inadvertently 
used  figure  of  37  on  telecast;  39  percent  Is 
oorr«;t  figure. 1  (In  1966)  out  of  that  food 
dollar.  The  balance  goes  In  between  (for) 
aU  It  takes  to  get  that  produce,  whatever  it 
may  be,  from  the  farmer  to  the  table.  And 
here  we  have  had  some  Increases  However. 
I  want  to  repeat,  and  I  realize  that  the  house- 
wife— this  goes  for  Mrs.  Freeman  as  well- 
comes  home  with  a  pencil  a  little  dulled  and 
a  quizzical  look  in  her  eyes.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  Is.  the  real  measure  of  this  St 
what  does  an  hour  of  work  buy.  An  hour 
of  work  today  will  buy  twice  as  much  food 
as  it  would  30  years  ago.  As  I  said  a  few 
moments  ago.  it  will  buy  more  food  than 
it  would  Just  in  1960. 

Question.  The  Pentagon  has  announced  It 
is  not  going  to  buy  any  more  pork,  it's  not 
going  to  buy  any  more  butter.  How  do  you 
explain  that  to  your  farmer  friend? 

Secretary  Freeman,  ^ell,  I  explain  that 
the  Pentagon  is  reacUng  Uke  the  prudent 
housewife.  When  the  price  of  something 
goes  up.  then  you  shop  around  and  tend  to 
buy  things  that  don't  cost  quite  as  much. 
However,  when  the  price  of  things  go  down! 
you  buy  more. 

Back  in  1964  everyone  will  remember  that 
cattle  dropped  to  an  alltime  low,  and  there 
wis  real  disaster  to  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try. At  that  time,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture— for  needy  people — and  the  Penta- 
gon, bought  lots  and  lots  of  beef.  We  spent 
ft  couple  of  hundred  million  dollars  doing  It 
But  then,  when  the  price  strengthened,  we 
no  longer  bought  so  much.  Pork  went  up 
to  30  cents — that's  pretty  high — in  the  mar- 
ket. The  result  was,  buying  moderated. 
That  price  now  has  dropped,  and  yesterday 
pork  was  about  (24  to  $25  (per  hundred- 
weight) .  That  means  the  price  is  coming 
down,  and  we're  watching  this  very  cloeely 
and  studying  It.  and  I  expect,  as  matters  now 
stand,  if  my  estimates  are  borne  out  by  care- 
ful study.  I  would  recommend  to  the  Penta- 
gon that  they  go  back  to  buying  pork.  And 
I  think  they  will. 

In  other  words,  the  Government  is  trying 
to  contribute  to  that  steady  but  moderate 
price  that  Is  lmp<M^ant  to  the  entire  econ- 
omy, and  to  the  farmer  and  consumer  alike— 
to  buy  when  he  needs  to  strengthen  that 
market  price;  when  that  price  goes  up,  why 
then  to  soften  that  buy.  And  this  we  do 
in  other  things,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
I  think  It  is  a  sound  policy  In  the  national 
interest. 

QuesUon.  So  you  say  this  works  both 
ways? 

Secretary  Freeman.  It  does  work  both 
ways. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary.  I  wonder  if  I 
might  project  this  situation  Into  the  fall  con- 
gressional campaign.  Now.  there  are  a  lot 
of  young  Democrats  from  the  farm  States 
who  came  in  by  very  narrow  margins,  and 
these  freshman  Democrats  are  In  danger  of 
not  coming  back  in  their  sophomore  year  un- 
less you  show  them  some  sympathy,  It  seems 
to  me.  What  can  you  do  to  help  them  out? 
Secretary  Freeman.  Well.  I'm  happy  to 
show  them  some  sympathy,  but  I  don't  think 
they  need  it.  Tliey  are  a  bright,  alert,  fine 
young  group  of  Congressmen;  they've  made 
a  fine  record.  There  is  concern;  there  has 
been  some  misunderstanding  as  you  Just 
noted  on  asking  me  about  this  remark  that 
is  attributed  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Ray.  I  couldn't  say  that  I  hope  farm  prices 
go  down.  I'd  swallow  my  tongue.  I  couldnt 
get  It  out.  I  think  the  President  would  flre 
me.  He's  Ijeen  fighting  for  parity  of  Income 
ever  since  he's  been  in  public  life. 

The  main  thing  Is — and  there  will  be  » 
lot  of  demagoguery;  this  is  an  election  year 
the  main  thing  is  that  farm  Income  is  up. 
Farm  income  Is  up  almost  $4  billion  over 
what  It  was  In  i960.     Now  that's  not  ade- 
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quate.  On  a  per  capita  base,  farmers  still 
get  only  66  percent  of  what  the  nonfarm 
segment  of  our  economy  gets,  but  that's  more 
than  the  55  percent  he  got  back  In  i960. 
And  farm  income  per  farm — these  are  aver- 
age flgxires  now  and  don't  flt  every  farm — 
but  farm  income  per  farm  is  up  about  55 
percent.  * 

Now,  this  means  real  progress,  and  fai-mers 
are  making  progress — but  they've  got  to  make 
more.  That  record  speaks  for  itself.  Sur- 
pluses have  been  eliminated.  We're  In- 
creased our  agricultural  exports  for  dollars 
to  levels  that  would  have  been  impoesible 
Just  a  few  years  ago.  We  continue  to  In- 
crease our  efficiency,  our  productivity.  We 
feed  a  great  part  of  the  world.  The  Amer- 
ican family  farmer  Is  the  wonder  of  the 
world.  This  record  speaks  tor  Itself,  and  I 
think  it  will  in  November,  and  I  think  It  will 
help  these  Congressmen. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  flnal  min- 
ute we  have.  I  wonder  if  you  can  tell  us  where 
food  prices  are  heading.  They  are  a  major 
factor  in  the  price  Index,  and  that,  in  turn, 
U  a  major  factor  In  whether  or  not  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  to  ask  for  a  tax  Increase. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  there  were — as 
you  point  out  earUer,  and  I  referred  to— a 
couple  of  Items  that  Jumped  up  to  extreme* 
earUer  this  year.  Those  items  have  moder- 
ated: food  generaUy  has  moderated;  produc- 
tion is  increasing.  Farm  Income  this  year 
will  continue  strong.  Food  prices  will  be 
about  the  same  as  they  were  last  year.  The 
fanner  and  food  will  continue  to  contribute 
not  to  an  Increased  cost  of  living,  but  to  mod- 
eration of  the  cost  of  living. 

If  the  price  of  food  had  gone  up  as  much 
as  the  price  of  other  things,  why  the  consum- 
er would  be  spending  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  more  than  he  is  today. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Secretary.  If  we  have  been 
a  little  hard  on  you  this  morning,  we  do 
sympathize  with  you  as  the  man  In  the 
middle.    It  was  a  privUege  to  have  you  here. 
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Wednesday,  May  4. 1966 
Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
»  very  impressive  speech  delivered  by  our 
able  friend.  Congressman  James  Howard 
of  New  Jersey's  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. Congressman  Howard's  speech 
was  made  at  the  program  of  Jewish  com- 
munity organizations  in  Lakewood.  N.J.. 
on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  Is- 
rael's 18th  birthday. 

The  speech,  which  Indicates  a  deep  un- 
derstanding of  Jewish  history,  follows: 

I  feel  highly  honored   and   privileged   to 
•peak  before  such  a  distinguished  group  and 
P»rtlcipate   in    this,    the   celebration   of   Is- 
fMla  18th  Independence  anniversary.    Most 
M  us.  I  am  sure,  at  one  time  or  another  prior 
"  1948.  had  often  wondered  Just  how  long  it 
•ould  be  before  an  independent  and  sover- 
'ign  state  of  Israel  would  be  reborn.     WeU 
on  May  14.  1948  that  apprehension  and  won- 
MTlng  was  ended  when  independent  Israel 
*»»  proclaimed.    Out  of  the  desert  has  been 
WMted    a    new    and    modern    state    with    a 
«<mendou8  record  of  achievement  over  the 
«t  18  years  and  with  a  most  fruitful  future. 
I  wonder  how  many  of  you  assembled  here 
^^*  '■^flect«d  on  the  character  of  Judaism 
"ucn  has  enabled  the  Jew  to  endure  for  more 


than  6,000  years  and  yet  triumph  in  the  face 
of  tragedy,  pain,  torture,  expulsion,  exploita- 
tion, and  other  degrading  acts  which  man 
can  perpetrate  against  his  fellow  man.  I 
have  often  reflected  on  that  topic,  and  In 
addition  I  like  to  reflect  on  the  Inner 
strength  of  Judaism  which  has  enabled  the 
Jews  to  endure  where  so  many  other  famous 
clvUizations  have  faded  into  history.  Max 
I.  Dlmont.  the  noted  scholar  and  lecturer 
has  estimated  that  there  are  perhaps  3 
billion  people  on  earth,  of  whom  upwards  of 
12  million  are  classified  as  Jews. 

Numerically  speaking  therefore,  they 
represent  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent 
Such  a  smaU  percentage  might  easUy  lead 
one  to  the  conclusion  that  their  overall  Im- 
pact on  the  world's  history  would  be  rela- 
tively small  or  short  hved.  But  obviously 
that  has  not  been  the  case.  At  least  12  per- 
cent of  all  the  Nobel  prlz«w  awarded  in  the 
fields  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  medicine 
have  been  awarded  to  Jews.  Jewish  con- 
tributions to  the  world's  store  of  culture 
and  knowledge  in  music,  religion,  science, 
politics,  and  philosophy  among  other  fields 
staggers  the  imagination.  Although  leaving 
many  great  and  lasting  contributions,  some 
former  great  civillMitlons  have  declined 
throughout  history,  never  reclaiming  the 
past  power  and  glory  that  their  ancestors 
once  attained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  5  000- 
year  history  of  the  Jews  has  continued  un- 
abated, though  at  times  they  have  been  In 
severe  danger  of  outright  extinction. 

Many  other  famous  and  powerful  nations 
and  kingdoms  have  made  their  appearance  on 
the  world  s  stage  Just  at  the  time  the  Jews 
appeared.  Each  of  us  has  read  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, the  Hlttltes.  the  Persians,  the  PhllU- 
tines— all  played  their  part  and  then  disap- 
peared or  declined.  Yet  today  the  Jewish 
nation  still  lives,  a  thriving  center  of  demo- 
cratic and  economic  acoomplUhments, 
stronger  and  more  promising  than  ever. 

Today  there  are  only  three  groups  living 
that  are  as  old  or  older  than  the  Jews;  the 
Chinese,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  clTlllzationa 
of  India.  But  by  comparUon  their  experi- 
ences covered  only  one  primary  cultural  pe- 
riod and  their  Impact  on  later  civilizations 
has  not  been  as  far  reaching  as  that  of  the 
Jews.  In  addition,  they  were  spared  the 
hardship  of  dispersal  and  the  struggle  for 
survival  In  foreign  lands  under  sometimes 
hostile  and  violent  conditions. 

We  can  pinpoint  at  least  three  facets  in 
Jewish  survival  which  distinguished  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  from  that  of  other  peoples. 
First,   they   have   had    a   continuous   living 
history  for  more  than  5,000  years  and  have 
been  a  strong  Intellectual  and  spiritual  force 
for  about  4,000  years;  second,  they  were  able 
to  survive  during  this  long  history  for  the 
most  part  without  a  country  of   their  own. 
stlU  managing  to  preserve  their  ethnic  Iden- 
tity among  foreign  cultures;  and  third,  their 
Ideas  have  been  expressed  in  all  the  major 
languages  of  the  world.    These  were  but  three 
of  the  factors  that  were  vital  in  the  survival 
of   the   Jews    during    the   Diaspora.      But   I 
think    there    la    another    factor    which    we 
should  consider  which  not  only  Influenced 
Jewish  life,  but  has  had   a  lasting  impact 
on  the  world  at  large.    I  refer  to  the  role  of 
the  Jewish  yeshlvas  or  academies  of  learning. 
The  story  of  the  founding  of  these  scholar- 
ly   institutions    is   a   most   fascinating   and 
interesting  one,  and  I  would  Uke  to  recount 
some  facets  of  It  now.  perhaps  in  a  some- 
what condensed   manner.     For   decades  the 
Jewish   people   had   endured    atrocities   and 
oppression  at  the  hands  of  Imperial   Rome. 
The  Zealots,  a  political  party  which  demand- 
ed   a   stronger   stand    against   Rome.   Anally 
got   their    wish    In    the   year   AD   66.     This 
resulted    from    Roman    desecration    of    the 
sacred    vestments    of    the    high    priest    and 
Roman    threats    of    blackmail.      The    result 
was   the   famous  Jewish   war  against  Rome. 
Our  concern  with  the   war  centers  on  the 
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period    2    years   Uter   when    Roman  legions 
had  Jerusalem  under  siege. 

One  of  thoae  behind  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem was  a  Jewish  leader  by  the  name  of 
Jochanan  ben  Zakkai,  a  rabbl-phUosopher 
He  was  convinced  that  if  the  leaders  did  not 
lay  foundations  for  preservation  of  Jewlah 
learning,  Judaism  would  suffer  certain  ex- 
tinction. He  envuioned  the  need  for  an 
academy  or  yeshlva  which  would  carry  the 
torch  of  Jewish  learning.  ConsequenUy  he 
deviswl  a  plan  la  which  he  was  smuggled 
ouuide  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  Roman  general  Vespasian. 
Ben  Zakkai  was  given  an  audience  with  Vea- 
paslan  during  which  he  predicted  the  gen- 
eral would  soon  be  named  emperor  of  Rome. 
In  return  for  this  prophecy,  ben  Zakkai  re- 
quested that  if  It  came  true,  Vespasian  would 
permit  the  establishment  of  a  yeshlva  to 
teach  religious  principles. 

The  prophcry  was  really  a  calculated  guess, 
but  It  came  true,  and  VespasUn  allowed  the 
oocitrucUon  oi  the  flrst  yeshlva.  which  took 
place  In  Jabneh.  north  of  Jeruaalem. 

I  have  referred  to  the  origin  of  the  yeshlva 
In   an   attempt  to  show  two  things,  an   ex- 
ample of  Jewish  Ingenuity  and  ability  to  sur- 
mount incalculable  odds  under  extreme  pres- 
sure; and  the  length  of  their  history,  sug- 
gesting  the  staying   power   of   the   yeshlvas 
over   the   years   down   to   this   very  day.     I 
might  also  mention  their  Integrating  role. 
It   is   commonly    believed    that   there   were 
three  tools  which  played  a  leading  role  in 
sustaining  Jewish  thought  and  culture  dur- 
ing the  thousands  of  years  of  dispersal;  reli- 
gion, language,  and  law.    The  yeshlva's  role 
In  the  use  of  those  tools  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated.    The    teachings    of    the    Talmud 
must  also  be  remembered  when  we  take  into 
account  the  various  factors  upon  which  the 
Jew    could    rely    during    his    thousands    of 
years  of  trial  and  quest  for  his  own  country. 
No  commendation  of  Israel's  achievements 
would    be   complete    without   recognition   of 
some  of  the  men  who  were  so  instrumental 
in  laying  the  foundation  for  Zionist  move- 
ment and  the  eventtxal   creation  of  Israel. 
Zionism  itself  meant  baslcaUy  a  return  to 
Jerusalem,  and  the  concept  of  such  a  return 
had  been  embedded  In  Jewish  thought  since 
the  early  years  of  the  Diaspora.     The  pro- 
gression from  the  Idea  of  Zionism  to  the  real- 
ity of  Israel  began  about  1860,  at  which  time 
the  messianic  concept  of  a  "return  to  Zlon" 
began  to  change  to  the  political  concept  of 
a  Tetum  to  Palestine." 

I  feel  certain  that  you  are  familiar  with 
such  names  as  Moses  Hess,  PeretE  Smolen- 
skln,  and  Judah  Pinsker,  but  the  founder  of 
the  Zionist  movement  as  we  know  it  was 
Theodor  Herzl.  He  labored  vigorously  in 
pursuit  of  a  Jewish  state  and  organized  the 
First  Zionist  Congress,  which  was  held  in 
1897  at  Basel,  Switzerland  That  confer- 
ence was  the  forerunner  of  many  other  con- 
ferences, meetings,  debates  and  declarations. 
But  Its  end  result  was  the  May  14  declaration 
which  established  an  independent  and  sover- 
eign Israel.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  many 
tragedies  and  ordeals  experienced  by  the 
Jews  between  the  1897  congress  and  the 
events  of  1948,  but  the  hopes  and  dreams 
built  up  over  that  half  a  century  were  finally 
realized  with  the  creation  of  a  genuine  home 
for  the  children  of  Israel. 

Now  how  do  things  stand  today  as  we  Join 
the  people  of  Israel  in  observing  their  18th 
anniversary?  In  the  years  since  Independ- 
ence the  achievements  by  Israel  both  foreign 
and  domestic  have  been  outstanding.  When 
Israel  was  fljst  created  it  had  roughly 
800,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  656,000  were 
Jews.  Today  she  has  more  than  2.5  million 
persons,  of  whom  more  than  2  mUllon  are 
Jews.  Not  only  have  the  doors  of  welcome 
been  thrown  open  to  persons  from  Europe 
and  the  Americas,  but  immigrants  from  Asia 
and  Africa  have  found  a  warm  welcome  and 
a  real  home  in  larael. 
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One  of  the  most  substantial  bases  upon 
which  Independent  Israel's  nationhood  has 
been  built  Is  that  of  education.  Public 
schools  are  free  and  scholarships  are  avail- 
able for  students  otherwise  unable  to  finance 
their  higher  education.  The  schools  have 
also  been  a  leading  Institution  In  overcom- 
ing past  cultural  barriers  which  Immigrants 
had  brought  from  their  diverse  cultures. 
Now  they  are  taught  to  regard  themselves  as 
citizens   of   Israel — one   nation;    one  people. 

The  country's  economic  position  has  vastly 
■.rr.pr.3ved  since  Independence.  The  Nation 
h.  is  overcome  most  of  the  problems  of  mate- 
rial shortages  and  inflation  and  has  taken 
major  step.?  to  integrate  all  the  segments  of 
her  population  During  the  same  period 
Israel  has  substantially  Increased  its  per 
capita  gross  national  product  and  Its  gold 
and  foreign  exchange  reserves.  While  the 
economy  Is  still  largely  agricultural,  the 
Industrial  sector  has  grown  rapidly  and  gen- 
erous tax  benefits  and  guarantees  of  conver- 
tibility have  been  extended  to  attract  foreign 
Investments.     Israel  has  not  lost  sight  of  the 
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fact  that  the  decline  of  colonial  empires  has 
brought  about  a  vast  expansion  of  newly 
Independent  states.  Thus,  she  has  under- 
taken a  program  of  economic  and  technical 
assistance  which  has  been  highly  successful 
because  recipient  states  realize  that  Israel 
has  no  territorial  designs  or  strings  on  her 
foreign  aid. 

But  despite  the  numerous  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Israel  nation,  she  Is  still  treated 
as  an  outsider  or  Intruder  by  her  neighbors. 
This  has  caused  the  government  to  expend 
vast  sums  for  defense  equipment  such  as 
planes,  radar,  and  so  on.  Such  large  ex- 
penditures obviously  detract  from  other  sec- 
tors of  the  budget  such  as  education  and 
health,  but  she  has  no  choice.  Currently 
there  are  scant  indications  that  her  neigh- 
bors are  willing  to  accept  Israel  as  a  reality, 
but  it  Is  also  a  certainty  that  Israel  is  here 
to  stay.  After  thousands  of  years  without 
a  home  of  their  own,  the  people  of  Israel 
should  not  be  expected  to  yield  to  intimida- 
tion or  threats  from  jealous  neighbors. 


I  have  not  'tried  to  give  you  a  lesson  in 
Jewish  history,  even  though  I  find  the  sub- 
ject very  Interesting  and  fascinating.  But 
rather,  I  have  attempted  to  present  a  brief 
sketch  which  might  serve  to  indicate  some 
of  the  factors  that  have  been  so  Instrumental 
In  preserving  Jewish  Institutions  and 
identity. 

I  cotUd  hardly  find  suitable  words  to  de- 
scribe the  social  and  political  and  economic 
accomplishments  which  have  taken  place  In 
Israel  other  than  to  say  to  those  of  you  here 
tonight  who  have  not  visited  Israel  to  go 
there  and  take  a  look  yourselves.  I  think  it 
■win  amaze  you.  As  we  express  our  congratu- 
lations and  best  wishes  to  the  people  of 
Israel,  let  us  not  Just  marvel  at  their  achieve- 
ments but  let  us  Join  in  supporting  their 
attempts  to  make  Israel  the  great  and  glori- 
ous country  it  has  been  and  is  once  again 
becoming.  By  so  doing,  we  shall  be  helping 
to  strengthen  Israel's  contributions  to  the 
world  peace  and  progress  In  which  all  of  us 
have  a  vital  interest. 


SENATE 

Tin'Rsruv,  M.ay  o,  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

Rev.  Robert  D  Whltten.  D.D.,  pastor. 
Westward  Baptist  Church,  Springfield, 
Va..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Lord,  by  Thy  mercy  and  long  suffer- 
i.-.  ;  lA-f  call  upon  Thee  today.  Thou  art 
u  ^raciou.s  Gud  even  a^  Thou  art  holy. 
Correct  us  as  Thou  must,  but  strengthen 
and  guide  as  by  Thy  spirit  in  the  laby- 
rinthine maze  of  governing  a  strong 
Nation. 

Assist  each  of  these  legislators  and 
tbifir  a.vscx-iates  to  share  in  Thy  wisdom, 
balancin,^  mercy  and  justice.  May  their 
personal  c  )urat:p  w.thstand  selfish  pres- 
sure In  the  continuing  struggle  with 
power.  May  ail  compromisp.<=  be  tem- 
pered with  riRhteousnes.s. 

Let  us  fear  war  and  useless  killing, 
but  enable  us  to  know  the  pathway  to 
honorable  peace — for  ourselves  and 
others.  Let  us  strive  to  treat  all  men 
as  persons  and  save  us.  O  God,  from 
denyin?  them  their  personhood. 

Enable  each  legislator  to'  make  real 
the  dream  of  free  men  in  a  free  land  and 
in  striicturln.tJ  .society  so  as  to  give  op- 
p->rtunUv  for  all  t  :>  have  freedom,  let  us 
not  eradicate  personal  responsibility  and 
Initlat'v" 

For  this  difficult  and  unending  task, 
O  Lord,  grant  to  each  man  strength, 
cmrat'e  and  wisdom  Wc  pray  in  the 
power  of  Christ  Jesus      Amen. 
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Or;  request  of  Mr  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
May  3.   1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED    DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  May  3,  I&66. 

Tlie  VICE  PRF:SIDENT.  on  May  4, 
1966,  signed  the  following  enrolled  bills. 


which  had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

S.  518.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joanna  K. 
GeorgouUa; 

S.  1804.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  additional  judges  for  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Clalni£,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1924.  An  act  to  amend  section  39b  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  so  us  to  prohibit  referees 
from  acting  as  trvistees  or  receivers  in  any 
proceeding  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  act  and  joint  resolutions: 

On  May  2,  1966: 

S.  2729.  An  act  to  amend  section  4(c)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act,  and  for  other  piuposes. 
On  May  4.  1966: 

S.J.  Res.  86.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  May  4,  1966,  as  a 
"Day  of  Recognition"  for  firefighters;  and 

S.J.  Res.  18.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  week  beginning  April 
23.  1967,  as  "Youth  Temperance  Education 
Week." 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  th&t  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R.  1414.  An  act  for  th«  relief  of  Jacobo 
Temel; 

HJR.  2270.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the 
Moapa  Valley  Water  Co.,  of  Logandale.  Nev.; 


H.R.  4458.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michel 
Pahlm  Daniel; 

H.R.  4584.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Anna  Michalska  HoloweckyJ  (formerly  Mrs. 
Anna  Zalewskl) ; 

H.R.  7354.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Norman 
Morris  Rains; 

H.R.  7508.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oulseppe 
Bossio;  and 

H.R.  14324.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  admin- 
istrative operations,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aflaxed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  943)  for  the  relief  of 
Frantisek  Vohryzka,  and  it  was  signed 
by  the  Vice  President. 


HOUSE  BILI^  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

H.R.  1414.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jacobo 
Temel; 

H.R.  2270.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Moapa  Valley  Water  Co.,  of  Logandale,  Nev.; 

H.R.  4458.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michel 
Pahlm  Daniel; 

H.R.  4584.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Anna  Michalska  HoloweckyJ  (formerly  Mrs. 
Anna  Zalewskl) ; 

H.R.  7354.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Norman 
Morris  Rains;  and 

H.R.  7508.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppe 
Bossio;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  14324.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  admin- 
istrative op>eratlons,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Munsfield.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  com- 
mittees and  subcommittee  were  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today:  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Subcommittee  on 


Air  and  Water  Pollution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary be  permitted  to  meet  out  of  the 
city  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Monday,  May  9,  1966. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  be  permitted  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  asked  by  members  of  the  committee 
to  object  to  the  request. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection  is 
heard. 
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Reedy.  He  is  an  excellent  Journalist, 
highly  respected  by  Congress  and  the 
pubUc  generally.  He  Is  the  kind  of  per- 
son that  we  need  more  of;  we  should 
have  more  people  like  him,  not  fewer. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  M.ansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes 


RESIGNATION   OF   PRESIDENTIAL 

ASSISTANT  GEORGE  REEDY 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
leaving  his  post  as  a  Presidential  assist- 
ant, Mr.  George  Reedy  takes  with  him 
the  gratitude  of  the  President  and  the 
Nation.  He  has  compiled  a  memorable 
record  of  a  decade  and  a  half  of  out- 
standing public  service  as  an  associate 
of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  during 
the  Senate  years  as  well  as  in  the  White 
House. 

As  a  member  of  the  President's  stafif, 
George  Reedy  shared  with  other  Presi- 
dential assistants  what  has  come  to  be 
one  of  the  most  arduous  and  relentless 
responsibilities  in  Washington.  As  long 
as  his  health  permitted  and  beyond  he 
discharged  this  responsibility  with  great 
conscientiousness  and  unfailing  courtesy 
He  was  invariably  helpful  to  me  as  I 
know  he  was  to  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  their  relations  with  the  White 
House. 

His  heart,  however,  belonged  to  the 
press  corps.  George  Reedy,  as  press 
secretary  for  the  President,  was  a  famU- 
^  and  generally  affable  fountain  of  in- 
lormation  for  reporters.  If.  on  occasion. 
the  fountain  ran  slightly  acidotic,  I 
snow  that  it  was  understood  and  tol- 
erated by  the  newsmen.  It  is  a  charac- 
teristic not  uncommon  In  the  press 
corps,  and  George  Reedy  was  a  member 
m  good  standing  before  entering  into 
trovemment  service. 

Mr.  Reedy  wUl  be  greatly  missed,  I 
«iow,  by  the  President  and  his  associates 
">  the  White  House.  His  leaving  is  also 
a  source  of  regret  to  all  of  us  who  knew 
™>.  and  he  departs  with  the  warmest 
|wi  wishes  of  his  many  friends  in  the 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
^dent.  I  wish  to  join  the  majority 
*«ier  in  his  comments  regarding  Mr 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid   before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 
Amendment    of    Section     1035,    TnxE     10, 

Untted  States  Code,  Relating  to  Dtposrr 

OF  Savings  by  Members  of  the  Uniformed 

Services 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  1035  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  and  other  laws,  to  au- 
thorize members  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  are  on  duty  outside  the  United  States 
or  Its  possessions  to  deposit  their  savings 
with  a  uniformed  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (With  an  accompanying  pai>er);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stockpiling  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  strategic  and  critical  materials 
stockpiling  program,  for  the  6-month  period 
ended  December  31,  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  on  Fxdxiul  CoNTRiBtTTiONS  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  Defense. 
Department  of  the  Army,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  Federal  con- 
tributions program,  equipment  and  faclliUes 
obligations  by  States,  for  the  quarter  ended 
March  31,   1966    (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Extension    or    AuTHORrrY    of    Federal    Re- 
serve Banks  To  Purchase  U.S.  Obligations 
DiSBCTLT  From  the  Treasury 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  14(b)    of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act,  as  amended,  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  authority  of  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
purchase  U.S.  obligations  directly  from  the 
Treasury  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Report  on  Research  Progress  and  Plans  of 
the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
research    progress    and    plans    of    the    U.S 
Weather   Bureau,  for  fiscal   year   1966    (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Extension  of  Pwiiod  During  Which  Funds 
May  Be  Appropriated  for  Conservation  of 
Migratory  Waterfowl 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  extend  the  period  dur- 
ing which  the  fimds  may  be  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  October  4,  1961  (75 
Stat.  813).  for  the  conservation  of  migratory 
waterfowl,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Publications  of  Federal  Povs^er  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Washington,  DC,  transmitting, 
for  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of 
its  publications  entitled  "Steam-Electric 
Plant  Construction  Cost  and  Annual  Produc- 
tion Expenses.  1964."  and  "Statistics  of  Elec- 
tric UtiUtles  In  the  United  SUtes.  Privately 
Owned.  1964"  (with  accompanying  docu- 
ments); to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


Authorization  for  Arming  of  Fkdebal  Avu- 
tion  Agency  Employees 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Federal 
AvlaUon  Agency.  Washington,  D.C..  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  to  arm  hU  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

VS.  Passport  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States;  to  provide  standards  for  the  issuance, 
denial  and  revocation  of  passports  by  the 
Secretary  of  State;  and  for  other  purposes 
(With  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Safety  Conditions  in  Storage  Areas  in 

OOVEENMENT   BtnUDINGS 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
AdmlnlstraUon.  Department  of  Agrtcultiu^. 
reporting  that  affirmative  action  had  been 
taken  to  correct  certain  condlUons  relating  to 
safety  conditions  in  storage  areas  in  Govern- 
ment buildings  In  Washington.  D.C..  as  re- 
ported by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Ofjeratlons. 

RKPORTS    of   COMITROLLEB   GENERAL 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitUng,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  oi^X)rtunlty  for  savings 
by  reducing  overtime  on  revetment  con- 
struction and  maintenance  on  the  lower 
Mississippi  River,  Corps  of  Engineers  (ClvU 
Functions) .  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
AprU  1966  (with  an  accompanying  rep<»t); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations'. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  potential  savings  through 
consolidation  and  reducUon  of  certain  em- 
ployment service  activities  in  Wisconsin 
Bureau  of  Employment  Secimty,  Department 
of  Labor,  dated  May  1966  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Re3»ort  on  Animas-La  Plata  Project. 
Colorado-New  Mexico 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  Anlmas-La  Plata  project'  Colo- 
rado-New Mexico  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
InsiUar  Affairs. 

Report  on  San  Mictm.  Prdjkjt.  Colorado 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on" 
the  San  Miguel  project.  Colorado  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Dallas  Crxek  Project,  Colorado 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  Dallas  Creek  project.  Colorado  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Interior  and  InsiUar  Affairs. 

Report  on  West  Divide  Project,  Colorado 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  West  Divide  project.  Colorado  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  or  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  ClvU  War 
Centennial  Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  final  report 
of  that  Commission,  dated  AprU  29,  19fl« 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Third    Preference    and    Sixth    Prxfeecncz 
Classifications  for  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  CtMnmlssloner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
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or  Justice,  transmitting,  pursxiant  to  law, 
reports  concerning  visa  petitions  according 
third  preference  and  suth  preference  clatiel- 
flcatlons  to  certain  aliens  iwilh  aceompany- 
iHi?  papers;:  to  trie  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
claxv 


PETITIONS    AND    MEMOfilALS 

Petitions,  etc  .  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    the   VICE   PRESIDENT: 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State     of     Idaho;     to     the     Committee    on 

Finance: 

'  Hous£  Joint  Mkkoriai.  4 

"Joint    memorial    to    the    honorable    Sena.te 

and   the   House   of   Representatives  ol  the 

United  States.  Ui  Congress  assembled 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Leglslattire  of 
the  8tate  of  Idaho,  assembled  In  the  2d  ex- 
traordinary session  of  the  38th  legislature 
thereof,  respectfully  represent  that: 

"Whereas  the  Willis  subcommittee  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  U,S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  admirably  performed  a  most 
difficult  and  voluminous  task  assigned  to 
them,  the  study  of  State  taxation  and  Its  Im- 
pact  on   Interstate   commerce;    and 

■  Whereas,  in  the  course  of  that  study,  this 
committee  has  dlscloeed  areas  In  which  State 
taxation  should  be  adjusted  to  provide  sim- 
pler and  more  equitable  pr')cedure  for  taxa- 
tion of  corporations  Involved  and  transac- 
tions occurring  In  multistate  biislneas  opera- 
tions,   and 

'Whereas  this  subcommittee  nas  drafted 
and  presented  u)  the  full  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  the  House  of  Representatives,  Hi*. 
11798,  -*'hlch  in  the  opinion  of  this  legisla- 
ture, goes  tar  beyond  the  task  assigned  to 
the  comanitlee;   and 

■Whereas  H  R  11798.  by  eliminating  sales 
from  the  Income  apportionment  formulas 
applicable  t-o  corporations  and  thereby  ex- 
cluding the  State  of  destination  from  taxa- 
tion of  revenue  of  those  busme.sses  to  which 
they  provide  a  market  coercing  a  uniform 
pattern  for  sales  taxation,  and  usurping  su- 
pervision of  a  broad  area  of  State  taxation. 
Interferes  with  States'  freedom  of  action  and 
simultaneously  opens  avenues  for  the  In- 
equities which  occur  frcxn  tax  competition 
among  the  several  States:  and 

Whereas  In  the  opinion  of  the  legislature 
of  this  sovereign  State,  the  propoeed  legis- 
lation threatens  the  foundations  of  federal- 
ism and  the  constitutional  principles  upon 
which  this  great  Nation  was  founded:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

'/Jcsol!  ed  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  thu  2d  extraordinary  ses- 
sion of  the  3Sth  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Idaho.   That 

"1  The  entire  membership  of  the  sj)eclal 
subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  chaired  by 
the  Honorable  Edwin  E  Wjllis  be  compli- 
mented for  pinpointing  thi:>8«>  areas  In  which 
administration  of  State  tax  laws  has  created 
problems  for  multistate  businesses. 

2  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho 
will  work  txjward  and  achieve  solution  of 
these  problems  by  making  necessary  amend- 
ments to  our  laws,  directing  otir  administra- 
tors to  work  with  us  In  achieving  this  goal 
and,  when  necessary,  working  Jointly  with 
other  St<4te8  for  equitable  solutions, 

"3  Problems  disclosed  by  committee  study 
do  not  warrant  the  drastic  act!  n  suggested 
by  committee  conciualoiis  expressed  In  H.R. 
11798  which,  by  limiting  State  revenue  po- 
tential and  providing  the  opportunity  for 
structuring  of  tax  havens  with  resultant  ac- 
centuation of  State  tax  competition  may 
have  a  deleterious  elTect  on  the  very  end 
which  It  is  designed  t,<^>  serve  free  and  even 
flow  nf  comimerre  and  economic  activity  In 
the  sevsral  States 


"4.  Within  a  constitutional  sphere,  the 
States  must  perpetuate  our  Federal  system 
through  retention  of  the  operation  and  au- 
(>erTlslon  of  State  revenue  systems. 

"5.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho 
Is  unalterably  opposed.  In  theory  and  prac- 
tice, to  HJt.  11798  and  the  principles  of  gov- 
ernment which  it  represents  and,  after  full 
debate  and  discussion,  is  firmly  convinced 
that  neither  this  legislation  nor  any  act  of 
a  similar  nature  constitutes  an  acceptable 
solution  of  the  problem  studied  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  does  Instead  represent  a  threat 
to  the  basic  rights  of  our  State  under  the 
constitutional  principles  upon  which  our 
government  was  founded. 

"6.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  be 
petitioned  to  reject  the  legislation  propoeed 
m  H.R.  11798  or  any  legislation  of  a  similar 
nature,  and  that  it  be  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be,  and  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  forward  certified  copies 
of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  every 
U.S.  Senator  and  Representative. 

"Passed  the  house  on  the  22d  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 1966. 

"Pttx  N.  Cenarrusa, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

■Taaaed  the  senate  on  the  23d  day  of 
February  1966. 

"W.  E.  Drxviow, 
"President  of  the  Seriate. 

"Attest: 

"DRTSEN  M.  HtLKX, 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of 

Representatives." 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Arizona;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance : 

"HouBx  Mkmorial  11 
"Memorial  urging  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  reject  HJl.  8282  which  in  effect 
provides  for  eventual  domination  of  the 
employment  security  commission  by  the 
Federal  Government 

"Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 

"Whereas  H.R.  8282  contains  amendments 
to  the  Employment  Security  Act;  and 

"Whereas  such  amendments  not  only  ex- 
tend coverage  to  certain  groups  now  excluded 
by  State  law  and  concurrently  increafes  the 
costs  to  employers  and  to  the  Government; 
and 

"Whereas  the  amendments  in  HM.  8282 
also  provide  appropriations  for  training  State 
staff  and  potential  staff  in  order  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  Un- 
employment Compensation  Program  admin- 
istration and  which  coin clden tally  smooth 
the  pathways  for  an  eventual  takeover  by  the 
Federal  Government,  or  In  the  minimum  a 
uniformity  of  thinking  which  colncldee  with 
the  Federal  viewpoint: 

"Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
prays : 

"1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
oppose  and  reject  HJl.  8282,  since  its  appar- 
ent intent  is  to  usurp  State  sovereignty  and 
extend  its  domination  over  a  State  agency 
which  has  demonstrated  its  competency  and 
efficiency  with  a  minimum  of  Federal  con- 
trols. The  extension  of  coverage  to  those 
not  covered  by  State  law  and  the  Increase  in 
cost  to  employers  appears  unwarranted  based 
on  the  facts,  and  the  endeavor  to  train  State 
personnel  is  an  attempt  to  conform  the 
thinking  of  State  personnel  to  Federal  think- 
ing on  matters  of  policy  which  should  be 
determined  on  the  State  level. 

"3.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of  Arizona 
transmit  copies  of  this  memorial  to  the 
Sp>eaker  of  the  U.S.  Hoiise  of  Representatives, 
the  President  of  the  VJ3.  Senate  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Arizona  congressional  dele- 
gation." 


A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Arizona:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works: 

"HOTTSK  Memorial  10 
"Memorial  urging  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  repeal  the  Baldwin 
amendment  which  requires  each  of  the 
States  to  have  a  highway  safety  program 
approved  by  the  U,S.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce 

"Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 

"Whereas  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1966,  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  contained  the  Baldwin  amendment 
which  reads: 

"  'After  December  31,  1967,  each  State 
should  have  a  highway  safety  program,  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  (of  Commerce)  de- 
signed to  reduce  traffic  accidents  and  prop- 
erty damage  resulting  therefrom,  on  high- 
ways on  the  Federal-aid  system.';  and 

"Whereas  It  has  been  suggested  that  if 
voluntary  compliance  is  not  forthcoming, 
the  Baldwin  amendment  may  be  amended 
to  provide  that  failure  to  comply  will  result 
In  withholding  F'ederal-ald  highway  funds; 
and 

"Whereas  this  intrusion  Into  the  sover- 
eign affairs  of  each  State  may  lead  not  only 
to  Federal  drivers'  licenses  for  residents  of 
each  of  the  States,  but  the  requirement  of 
reporting  to  the  Federal  Government  such 
other  State  functions  as  accident  reporting, 
driver  education,  highway  patrol,  and  traffic 
operations: 

"Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
prays : 

"1.  Iliat  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  through  its  appropriate  committees, 
review  the  impact  of  the  Baldwin  amend- 
ment to  Federal -State  relations,  the  necee- 
slty  of  such  procedures,  and  the  deprivation 
of  each  State  to  govern  In  a  projjer  sphere  of 
State  government.  It  is  further  urged  that, 
after  such  consideration,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  initiate  appropriate  action  to 
repeal  the  Baldwin  amendment. 

"2.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of  Arizona 
is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  me- 
morial to  the  President  of  the  US,  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  US,  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  U,S.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Arizona  congressional 
delegation." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

"Housx  Joint  RxsoLtmoN  92 
"Joint    resolution     requesting    transfer    of 

Jurisdiction    over    the    resources    of    the 

Prlbilof  Islands  to  the  State  of  Alaska 

"Whereas  under  the  Fur  Seal  Treaty  of  1911 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  United  States  over  the  Prlbilof  Islands 
fur  seal  resource  was  affirmed;  and 

"Whereas  under  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act 
of  1958  the  Federal  reservation  status  for  the 
Islands  was  retained;  and 

"Whereas  under  the  Alaska  Statehoood 
Act  the  State  of  Alaska  was  to  have  Jurli- 
dlction  over  its  fish  and  game  resources  once 
its  ability  to  assume  and  maintain  Jurisdic- 
tion had  been  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior;  and 

"Whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  did 
soon  thereafter  certify  as  to  the  ability  of 
the  State  of  Alaska  to  maintain  its  fish  and 
wildlife  resources;  and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Alaska  Is  now  de- 
sirous of  and  is  capable  of  assuming  respon- 
sibility for  the  administration  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  Prlbilof  Islands  which  are 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  State  of  Alaska: 
Be  it 

"Resolved.  That  Congress  is  requested  to 
enact  leglaUtlon  within  the  limits  of  the 
Fur  Seal  Treaty  of  1911  to  transfer  Jurisdlc- 
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tlon  over  the  administration  of  the  fur  seal     member  of  the  N««w  Vnrir  iisiA<rati/M^  i-^^  •■»,.      i_*.  . 

sh"arSrnt^"th~''^-nfrarL7SrB.  '''''-  "  "^""^'^^cW  ./.^f- P^^™^ 

?o=leTuirH"rj^^£^pirer  "^^    '^    —    amendm'rhy      eL^rh^nV^^Tag^lX^Sm'e'^  Sj 

JeT^^L^UnTti^d^sSr^^rPiSdent  o"f  ^'""  °'  '"^^  ""^'^^^i-^"^  ^  a^"''  Sn^unde^S  °^  ''.r  ^*«^"''  ^  -^PP"' 

the  senate;  the  Honorable  Jokn  W.  McCor-                                            ^"*"  ^-  ^***!'       „  ^,m  ,n  „„T.«,      <^o^<ii^onB  as  to  actuaUy 

HACi.,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Represe^-          ^  ,  ,   ,         ,                              "Secretary."  ^  1,'''^ m  fi^^  t'lf^^T^  **^»  °'  "^^ 

aves;  the  Honorable  Cari,  Hatdxn,  President  „  *  ^°^°*  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  V^'fj^y^l  *'^  t       ""^^^  waste  of  the 

pro  tempore  of  the  Senate;    the  Honorable  ?****   9^  California;    to   the   Committee   on  ^i  Iv.^  IL    ^       '  ^"""^  ***«  ^^**  ™"'* 

Watnb   Asfwall,    chairman    of   the    House  Agriculture  and  Forestry :  be  revUsed  and  other  more  appropriate  means 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee;   the                  "Asscmblt  Joint  Resolution  8  "WhereM  St^to  i^^l«i^'t.^~^  .„h   «  >,        w 

Of  state;    the    HonorablTitew^'  Tv^l  thT^'r.''^'  Z°'"'  l"^  ""PP^^  '"  °°'  °^  l^f^I^.Z  prescribed   limits   established 
RerretjLTv  of  thA  Trvf.^r^-  o„h  ♦T^^k     xi  *^®  greatest  problems  facing  mankind;  and  °^  *'^*  Federal  Government  through  the  De- 
S^BlR^x4^d^e^onorabieL°^«;  "^bereas  the   abundance^and   great   effi  P^'tment  of  the  Interior  under  the  Mig^- 
Oar^mc   uTUi^t^ifaS^th?Ho^riI  '^'''"'^   °'   '°^    production    in    the   United  t«7  Bird  Treaty  Act:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
r!^Tr™    US    R^p^ntatSe    mem  ^^^^  """^  "*'"'****  '"""  teaching,  research.  ,   '^.t'^'^'^f ^"^  "»«  ^'»embly  and  Senate  of 
bers  of  the  AJ^'a  deleeat?on^n  rnn^«  .^  ""^  extension  programs  for  agriculture  in  our  *'*«  ^*<»<«  °f  California  jointly) .  That  the  ap- 
rtolnfr^^,trnnnr?y!lT^w   ^^-.u  universities;  and  Propriate  Federal  authorities  are  memorlal- 
St^ti   Of  N^w   York     t^^^^^^tt^  *^"  "Whereas  the  budget  recommendation  to  ^'  m  establishing  duck-hunting  bag  llmlte. 
Commerce                                      Committee   on  the  Congress  by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  ^  "'o'd  whenever  possible  the  chaoilc  con- 
.,„__„,__„„,-.  for    1966-67    Includes    changes    that    reduce  '•'tlo'"  <=«•«»*««  by  the  1966  season  system  of 
XV.BOLOTION  104  teaching,    research,    and    extension    service  species   limits,   and   Instead  to  devise  other 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  As-  funds  In  very  substantial  amounts;  and  means  to  properly  protect  endangered  species 
sembiy  of  the  State  of  New  York  memori-  "Whereas  such  funds  are  designated  Mor-  which   do  not  lead  to  such  confusion  and 
allzlng  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rill    funds.    Hatch    formula    funds.    Smith-  'i**<"es8  waste;  and  be  it  further 
to  provide  for  enforcement  of  the  provl-  Lever  funds,  and  research  faculties  funds-          "Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  a«- 
slons   of    PubUc    Act   835,    the    Merchant  and                                                                         '  sembiy  is  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this 
Marine  Act  of  1936  "Whereas  such  acUon  will  reduce  the  Unl-  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presl- 
"Whereas  Public   Act   835.  the  Merchant  versity  of  California  funds  in  the  following  '^^^^  °^  tbe  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  still  the  law  of  this  land  amounts:  the  House  of  RepresentaUves,  to  each  Sena- 
Implements  a  strong  U.S.  merchant  marine  "MorrUl  funds  (Instruction— ac  ^°'"  ^'^^  Representative  from  California  In  the 
and  mandates  Its  adequacy  for  national  de-  rtc^ture       eSn^^  ^^  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
fense  or  emergency;  Its  adequacy  for  all  do-  ch^st^y)   ^'^'''*'^      ^'^     ..„  ,^  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
mestlc    waterbome    commerce    and    for    a  U^^Tt^nl^^"t'v^^TTe^'^;^'     *^^^'^^  ^'^°'" 

SnZZr^^j'  '"P''"  '^"'^  '^r^  <^'''-  ScuXrT       .     i"^"^         367.  196            Three  Joint  re«>,utlons  of  the  LeglsUture 

Z  Lnftr?  f  H^  commerce;  mandates  ves-  Smith-Lever  funds  (agricultural  o^  the  SUte  of  CalUornla;  to  the  C^lttH 

mL  r^^?^'^  l^  «^  ^""^"^  ^*^^*  °^  *^"  extension) .Z.....  276  600  ^^  I^bor  and  Public  Welf^         Committee 

most  modern  and  efficient  models,  operated  Research      facilities       i^iiCV       ^'°°^                                          i.  »»ciiare. 

and  manned  by  citizens  under  the  U^  flag-  ture?         ^'^""*"      (agricul-                                      "Bxnat.     Joint    RiaoLtrrioH    6 

»nd  ■  ' ^'^^^  "Joint  resolution  relative  to  the  Impact  of 

■Whereas  experience  prior  and  subsequent  Total  reducUon                       i  i7i  932-          ^»deral    defense    activities    on    CalUornla 

to  this  act  indicates  that  each  component     and  ^ui-""" — -    i.m.m^.         public  schools 

factor  cited  in   the  act  Is   vitally  necessary  .,.„_               ^^          ^    _.                                                 "Whereas  the  eetabllahment  and  ooeratlon 

to  the  Nation  and  to  its  political  subdivUions  Whereas    these    budget    reductions    will  of  Federal  defense  activities  creatTantoniir^ 

and  the  immediate  and  extended  economy  fe^ously  Impair  agricultural  research,  teach-  on  the  public  schools  of  the  areL  adl^nt 

and  safety;  and  ^^S.  and  agricultural  extension  at  the  Unl-  thereto;  and                                             aajacent 

"Whereas  enforcement  of  these  mandates  H^lJ^  °/  CaUfornla,  as  well  as  other  unl-         "Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  rec 

has  become  so  lax  that  today  U.S.  ships  carry  'T'"*^/''^*^^^  fy'^'^P "  ^ow,  therefore,  be  it  ognlzed  responsibility  f or  the^pact  on  S 

less    than    9    percent    of    the    totkl     ui  nf  tlV%flt^^.  nu^'^'^TV/.'''^ '''SJ'^'''^  ^ ect«<l  ^ch^^  dlstrtcu  ^ro^h  t^e  enaS 

waterborne    foreign    commerc^because    of  °'  *^f  f^"'*  °t  <:""/<^^*«  Uointly).  That  the  ment  of  Public  Laws  815  and^4-  and 

failure  by  the  Federal  Government  to  sup-  LeRlslature  of   the   State   of   California   re-         -Whereas  it  is  now  nroDosed  that  rnn„r.«. 

port  and  protect  the  U.8.  merchant  marine,  t^r^'l^.i.'^'r.';^*'^"^.  T.  ^l^"'^'''   ""^^  modify  the  ap^XnC^SuU  of  ?hf« 

providing  less  support,  less  protection  than  !^^5^°i!!*"  f' *^«  ^"^^^  states  to  restore  utlng  laws;  and                   »o™«ia  ol  the  ex- 

^tlie  practice  common  to  all  other  maritime  Sg'^rL.^r anVl.^icltiTn'^thTar 'oi  ^j;^^^^^^^  r^sT ^ ^°  V""^  "^"^ 

■■Whereas  the  active  U.S.  merchant  marine  '^^^TTn  "^  ^.h  '"^ff  ,    v  ^^n^^Tl<^^lS^^d^^^Tr^ 

now  consists  of  approximately  900  veaaela-  „  J.tf  "',?/  ^"^  l^\  ""^^^  ^"^  "^  *h«  ""  children  In  fedw^a  y^^oted  are^  ?^ 

less  than   pre-World   War   II  strength,   and  '"^'"^''y  »«  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  "Whereas    manv    schcx,!    ml*^^  .       ♦», 

Shipbuilding      capacity      has      da^rouriv  ""ol^tlon  to  the  Preeldent  and  Vice  Presl-  state  of  rlii^i.  »^,?^  ,1^^*^    ""    ">* 

.iwlndled  slice  thL  Sod   "thou^'the^a!  f^^^'^'  ^^«  ^v^^  ^'"^•,^  '^^  ^P^^'^"  °'  Sch  rSuctlon    and    °"'''  ^  "°  '^'^'^  ^^ 

tlonal    responsibilities    undertaken    In    the  *       ?  ^*   of  Representatlvee,   and   to  each  "whereas  It  Is  deairahi.  ti,af  »k » 

we  soviet  Unlcm'B  maritime  strength  Is  equal         A  Joint  resoluUon  of  the  Legislature  of  the      Elementary   and   Secondary  Education   Act 
i^:^°l    "^/    ^°'^    surpass,    this    Nation's—      State   of   California;    to   the    Committee   on      Economic  Opportunity  Act,  or  any  other  Fed-' 

"£l^pnrp^r^l— fwe?^;  "--^^IsRMaLT  JointR_.tion6  T.^!r-.^^-^T'^^  ^  ^  — " 

^Vrr^rmr^o-to^li'lSn^n^  --t  resolution  relative  to  duck  hunting  f^J^SI/r.^Tc^lnofn^rrt^h^' 

therefore,  be  It  "Whereas  during  the   1965   duck-hunUng  Legislature  of  the  S^te^oCaSnla^eso^^^^ 

R^^olved    (if  the  senate  concur).  That  •^»o'»-  tb^  dally  bag  limit  of  five  ducks  per  ^y  memorializes^  President  and  C^n-" 

tte  Legislature   of  the   State  of  New   York  «*,*y,.*"  ^^^  °''  the  species  Involved,  in-  gress  of  the  United  States  to  continue   for 

«spectfuiiy   requests    the   Congress   of   the  ''^'''^^«  ^  provision  that  the  dally  bag  limit  the  196<V-67  school  year  the  vltanvWl^ 

^f^K,.^"!^  "^  ^8^  '^^*   *^«  provisions  ^°^^^  '^ot  Include  more  tlian  (a)   two  wood  programs  of  aslstance  to  publireduLri^m 

^  ^t^"  ^^  ^^'  ^^^  Merchant  Marine  Act  '^^i"^"'  <.•"  ^T^  canvas-backs,  and  (c)  in  the  Public  Laws  815  and  874  by  retal^n*  the 

Of  1936.  be   enforced,    and   immediately   to  alternative,  three  mallards  or  three  pintails  present    apportionment    foraulas    and    the 

pursue  every  channel  of  such  enforcement  O"-  tbree   In   the   aggregate   of   both   kinds;  present  level  of  aid;  and  be  it  further 

rigorously;  and  be  it  further  *°.„„.                 ^      ^                                                    "Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 

Resolved    (if  the  Senate   concur).  That  ,„„!!^?5f"  '"^^^  t  ^'^  '^''  <='"'*^  ^l^^ost  is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolu- 

copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  i^^i5^!„?J^  f  ^°^*  "*''  ^^^  °*°**  ""'^  ^  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 

^e  President  of  the  United  States,  toth^  S^  th^no^w  h^^'V'"  ^1  fJ^P^^**^^  ^*'-  *^«   ^'^''•^   States,   to   the   Speaker   of   the 

President  of   the   Senate,   and   thT  Shaker  la^te  n„^.ll     .^^''      ^  ^^^  '■*'"^*  *^**  ^^^^  "^  Representatives,  and  tolach  Sena- 

0ftheHouseofRepresenUtlv«.andS^i:.h  '^^'.J.^^^^^VSLi^^S^^O^r.  ^Ir^^'JTZrn'Z'-^T^'''''''^ '"^  "^^ 
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"AaatMXLT  Joint  Rxsolution  9 
"Joint  resolution  relative  to  the  continuation 
at  Uxe  financial  assistance  provided  to  local 
school  districts  under  Public  Law  874  and 
Public  Law  815.  oi  the  Blert  Congress 
"Whereas    activities   of   the   Federal   Oov- 
ernment    and    related    military.    Industrial, 
commercial,  and  Bclentific  operations  are  con- 
ducted on  an  immense  and  Increasing  seal* 
within  the  State  of  Calflornla.  have  Involved 
the   removal    from    local    tax    rolls    of    sub- 
stantlal  amounts  of  otherwise  taxable  prop- 
erty, and  have  cast  upon  local  governmental 
agencies    the    burden    and    responsibility    of 
providing  governmental  services  for  large  and 
increasing  numbers  of  people  employed  and 
otherwise    involved    In    those    undertakings, 
all  to  a  degree  pernaps  unparalleled  anywhere 
else  in  this  Nation,  and 

Whereas  the  Impact  and  burden  of  the6« 
Federal  activities  and  related  undertaltlngE 
are  njwhere  more  keenly  felt  than  In  the 
m.my  school  districts  which  have  been  called 
upon  to  provide  educational  services  for  the 
tnousands  oi  children  who  are  dependents  of 
persjna  who  are  employed  m  or  otherwise 
associated  with  these  operations,  and  with 
rt-spert  to  whom  little  or  no  local  tax  support 
or  tlscai  subvention  la  available  to  the  agen- 
cies conducting  the  schools;  and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  long  recognized  the  special 
burdens  so  Imposed  upon  local  educational 
agencies  and  has  provided  substantial  finan- 
cial subventions  therefor  through  legislation 
embodied  In  Public  Law  874  and  Public  iiaw 
815  of  the  81st  Congress,  as  from  time  to  time 
amended:  and 

"Whereas  In  a  considerable  number  of 
school  districts  In  this  State  the  Impact  of 
these  Federal  and  related  activities  Is  so 
pronounced  that  any  substantial  reduction 
In  the  subventions  afforded  under  these 
Federal  laws  would  confront  the  districts,  as 
well  as  the  State  Itself,  with  a  major  fiscal 
crisis  In  financing  the  continued  operation 
of  the  public  schools  Involved:   and 

"Whereas  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  subventions  being  afforded  under  Public 
I^ws  874  and  815  should  be  continued  Is 
before  the  Congress,  and  It  Is  of  the  utmost 
Imfjortance  to  major  segments  of  the  public 
school  system  In  California  that  the  sub- 
ventions be  continued  at  undiminished 
rates;   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Seriate 
of  the  State  of  California  (jointly) .  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
the  vitally  needed  programs  of  assistance 
provided  for  In  Public  Ljiws  874  and  815;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolt  ed  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly Is  dl.'-e'-'ed  tf>  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
t.^'.e  House  of  Representatives  and  to  each 
Se;iator  and  Representative  of  California  In 
the  Co'^ress  of  the  United  States." 

Assembly  Joi!>fT  RssoLtiTiow  11 
"Joint    resolution    relative   to   the   American 

Film  Institute 

"Whereas  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  this  legislature  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  establishing  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  .\rts  and  Humanities, 
has  authorized  the  creation  of  an  American 
Film  Institute,  and 

"Whereas  such  an  Institute  should  be  lo- 
cated In  an  area  which  Is  synonymous  with 
the  development  and  production  of  motion 
plctiire  films;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  only  one  dty  In  the 
world  which  can  meet  these  qualifications, 
Hollywood.  Calif  :  and 

"Whereas  millions  recognize  Hollywood  as 
the  Motion  Picture  Capital  of  the  World," 
for   no  other   area   has   been  so  closely  con- 


nected With  the  growth  of  the  motion  picture 
business:  and 

"Whereas  It  is  only  fitting  that  Holly- 
wood, which  has  supplied  the  world  with  so 
many  delightful  motion  pictures,  should  be 
chosen  as  the  location  of  the  new  American 
Film  Institute:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California  (iointly).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
sp>ectfuUy  memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  what- 
ever steps  are  necessary  to  Insure  that  the 
American  Film  Institute  will  be  located  In 
Hollywood,  Calif.;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
assembly  be  hereby  directed  to  transmit 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  Mr.  Roger  L.  Stevens,  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts." 

Two  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  California;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works ; 

"Assembly  Joint  Rxsolution 

Joint  resolution  relating  to  the  Ventura 
Marina 

"Whereas  the  Ventura  Marina  has  been 
operated  by  the  Ventura  Port  District  as  a 
small  craft  facility  to  serve  the  recreation 
needs  of  the  people  of  Ventura  County  and 
of  the  State  of  California;  and 

"Wheretis  the  use  of  the  Ventura  Marina 
has  been  seriously  Impaired  by  excessive  de- 
posits of  littoral  sand  material  in  the  en- 
trance channel;  and 

"Whereas  the  use  of  the  Ventura  Marina 
has  been  further  Impaired  by  turbulent 
waves  and  tidal  action  at  or  near  the  en- 
trance channel:    Now,  therefore,   be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California  (jointly) ,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  States  of  California  re- 
sjjectfuUy  requests  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  undertake  whatever  action  Is  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  to  restore  and  pro- 
tect the  entrance  channel  to  the  Ventura 
Marina;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly Is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  tTom  California 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  the  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers." 

"Assembly  Joint  Resoltttion  12 
"Joint  resolution  relating  to  beach  erosion 

and    pollution    In    the    Mlramar    and    El 

Granada  beach  areas 

"Whereas,  the  Mlramar  and  El  Oranada 
beach  areas  serve  the  recreation  needs  of  the 
people  of  San  Mateo  County  and  the  State 
of  California;  and 

"Whereas  the  use  of  the  Mlramar  and  El 
Oranada  beach  areas  has  been  seriously  Im- 
paired by  severe  beach  erosion;  and 

"Whereas  the  use  of  the  Mlramar  and  El 
Oranada  Beach  areas  has  been  further  Im- 
paired by  the  washout  of  the  Granada  San- 
itary District  main  line,  with  the  resultant 
pollution  creating  an  emergency  of  consid- 
erable magnitude;  and 

"Whereas  the  severe  beach  erosion  and  pol- 
lution of  the  beach  areas  require  Immediate 
remedial  action  in  order  to  protect  the  wel- 
fare and  health  of  the  i>eople  of  San  Mateo 
County  and  of  the  State  of  California:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly),  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully requests  the  Congress  of  the  United 


States  and  the  VB.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  undertake  whatever  action  Is  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  correct  the  severe  beach 
erosion  and  pollution  conditions  which  exist 
In  the  Mlramar  and  El  Oranada  beach  areas 
In  San  Mateo  County;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  each  Sena- 
tor and  Representative  from  California  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

"Senate  Resolution  89 
"Resolution  relative  to  the  MarysvUle  Dam 
and  Reservoir  project 
"Whereas  there  Is  urgent  need  for  fiood 
control  on  the  Tuba  River.  Calif.,  as  evi- 
denced by  past  fiood  damages  and  Corps  of 
Engineers  studies  of  future  potential  dam- 
age; and 

"Whereas  no  flood  control  storage  pres- 
ently exists  on  Yuba  River,  and  although  the 
BuUards  Bar  project,  proposed  by  the  Yuba 
County  Water  Agency,  will  provide  substan- 
tial fiood  control  benefits,  It  will  only  par- 
tially control  the  stream;  and 

"Whereas  the  proposed  MarysvUle  I>am  and 
Reservoir  project  In  conjunction  with  the 
BuUards  Bar  project  vrtll  provide  full  flood 
control  on  Yuba  River  as  well  as  water  con- 
servation, power,  recreation,  and  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement;  and 

"Whereas  a  report  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers proposing  construction  of  the  Marys- 
vUle project  Is  presently  In  Washington  but 
has  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  Oj 
California,  That  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  are  hereby  re- 
spectfully requested  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  authorize  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  MarysvUle  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project  by  the  United  States  and  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  early  completion  of  neces- 
sary fish  and  wildlife  studies  to  be  conducted 
cooperatively  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
Ufe  Service  and  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Oame  to  determine  appro- 
priate measures  for  maintaining  the  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  affected  by  the  proposed 
project,  and  subject  to  favorable  findings  ol 
this  study  to  thereafter  take  such  steps  and 
to  lend  such  support  as  may  be  required  tc 
accomplish  construction  of  this  urgently 
needed  project  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate be  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Stetes. 
"Attest: 

"J.  A.  BCEK. 

"Secretary  of  th  e  Senate." 
A  resolution  of  the  General  Court  of  th« 
Commonwealth    of    Massachusetts;    to    the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 
"Resolution    Memorializing   the    Congress 
or  THE  United  States  To  Repeal  Section 
14(b)    or  THE  Taft-Haetlet  Act 
"Whereas  in  order  to  end  the  competitive 
disadvantages     of     Massachusetts     industry 
with   rlght-to-work   States:    Therefore  be  It 
"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts hereby  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth    to    the    President    of    the 
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United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Ofllcer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  each 
Uember  thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
April  5, 1966. 

"William  C.  Maiers, 

"Clerk. 
"Adopted  by  the  senate.  In  concurrence, 
i^ril  11,  1966. 

"Thomas  A.  Chaowick, 

'•Clerk. 
"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts: to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

"Resolution   Memorializing   the   Congress 
Of  THE  United  States  To  Restore  in  the 
Federal  Budget  the  Cut  in  the  School 
Lunch    and    Milk    Programs    as    Recom- 
mended BY  THE  President 
"Whereas  the  present  Federal  budget  pre- 
sented to  Congress  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  calls  for  a  cutback  of  $50  mU- 
Uon  or  more  In  the  school  milk  program;  and 
119  mlUlon  or  more  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram; and 

"Whereas  these  programs  have  brought 
nutrition  to  many  needy  children,  who  other- 
wise would  be  without;  and 

"Whereas  In  a  land  of  plenty,  a  sharing 
of  a  small  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  Nation 
through  the  milk  and  lunch  programs  Is  both 
commendable  and  worthwhile:  Therefore,  be 
it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  put  back 
into  the  Federal  budget  the  cuts  as  re- 
quested by  the  President  and  respectfully  re- 
quests that  the  Members  thereof  from  this 
Commonwealth  actively  support  and  work  for 
this  restoration  ol  money  for  these  programs; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress,  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
starch  30,  1966. 

"William  C.  Maiers, 

"Clerk. 
"Attest : 

"Kevin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 
Resolutions  adopted  by  the  American 
Jugoslav  Association  of  Minnesota,  relating 
to  access  roads  In  Superior  National  Forest, 
and  so  lortii;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

Two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  National 
Guard  Association  of  California,  relating  to 
the  merger  ol  certain  Army  and  Air  Reserve 
units  with  the  National  Guard,  and  a  refor- 
mation of  the  Reserves  of  the  Army;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the 
City  of  Eureka,  Calif.,  relating  to  the  pre- 
vention of  the  decimation  of  the  Pacific 
coast  fishery  resources;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  petition  of  Dr.  J.  Ertumas-ElchvaldB, 
Lake  Hopatcong,  Landing,  N.J.,  praying  for 
a  redress  of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  CKDMMITTEES 

The  following  r^)orts  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  oa 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H  R.  13365.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  metallurgical  grade  chromlte  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  aupplonental 
stoclcpiie  (Rept.  No.  1148); 


Hit.  13367.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  acid  grade  fiuorspar  from  the  na- 
tional stockpUe  (Rept.  No.  1144); 

HJl.  13368.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  bismuth  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpUe  (Rept. 
No.  1145); 

HR.  13371.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  phlogoplte  mica  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpUe 
(Rept.  No.  1146); 

H.R.  13373.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  muBCOvlte  mica  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile 
(Rept.  No.  1147); 

H.R.  13678.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  rhodium  from  the  national  stock- 
pUe (Rept.  No.  1148); 

H.R.  13579.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dls- 
pKwal  of  thorium  from  the  supplemental 
stockpile  (Rept.  No.  1149) ; 

H.R.  13580.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  amoElte  asbestos  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile 
(Rept.  No.  1150); 

HS..  13663.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  ruthenium  from  the  supplemental 
stockpile  (Rept.  No.  1151);  and 

H.R.  13774.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dls- 
pos.-\l  of  vanadium  from  the  national  stock- 
pUe (Rept.  No.  1152). 


REPORT  ENTITLED  TNTERAGENCY 
DRUG  COORDINATION"— REPORT 
OP  A  COMMITTEE  (REPT.  NO.  1153) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  27,  88th  Congress,  as 
amended,  and  extended  by  Senate  Reso- 
lution 288,  88th  Congress,  submitted  a 
report  entitled  "Interagency  Drug  Co- 
ordination," which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
Portugal;  and 

Flndley  Burns,  Jr.,  of  Florida,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Hashemi te  Kingdom  of  Jordan. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, I  report  favorably  sundry  nomi- 
nations in  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign 
Service.  Since  these  names  have  previ- 
ously appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  them  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  they  be 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

W.  Michael  Blumenthal,  of  New  Jersey, 
and  sundry  other  persons,  for  appointment 
and  promotion  In  the  Foreign  Service;  and 

Seaborn  P.  Foster,  of  Florida,  and  sundry 
other  persons,  for  promotion  in  the  Foreign 
Service. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr,  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
I  report  favorably  the  nominations  of 
one  lieutenant  general' in  the  Army  for 
special  assignment,  three  generals  for 
retirement  in  the  Air  Force,  three  gen- 
erals for  special  assignment  in  the  Air 
Force,  and  one  lieutenant  general  for  re- 
tirement in  the  Marine  Corps.  I  ask 
that  these  names  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Lt.  Oen.  Frederick  L.  Wleseman,  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  ot 
Lieutenant  general  on  the  retired  list; 

Oen.  Bernard  A.  Schrlever  (majM*  general. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force:  Gen. 
Robert  M.  Lee  (major  general,  Regular  Air 
Force),  U.S.  Air  Force;  and  Gen.  Jacob  E. 
Smart  (major  general,  Regular  Air  Force), 
U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired 
Ust; 

Lt.  Gen.  William  S.  Stone  (major  general. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force:  Lt.  Gen. 
James  Ferguson  (major  general,  Regular  Air 
Force),  U.S.  Air  Force;  and  Lt.  Gen.  David 
A.  Burchlnal  (major  general.  Regular  Air 
Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  posi- 
tions of  Importance  and  responsibility  desig- 
nated by  tho  President:  and 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Beehler  Bunker,  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President,  to  serve  in  the  grade  of  lieut- 
enant general. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  also  reix)rt  favorably  the  ncwninations 
of  4,309  officers  for  appointment  in  the 
Marine  Corps  in  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below.  Since  these  names  have  already 
been  printed  in  the  Congressional  R«c- 
ORD,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  print- 
ing on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the 
information  of  any  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

PhiUp  N.  Austen,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  permanent  appointment  In  the  Marine 
Corps; 

Richard  H.  Amos,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  temporary  appointment  In  the  Marine 
Corps;  and 

Norbert  H.  Adams,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  temporary  appointment  In  the  Marine 
Corps. 


BILLS  INTRODUCEP*" 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr,   YOUNG   of  North   DakoU: 

S.  3309.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  prototype 
construction  ol  a  commercial  supersonic 
transport  airplane,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Toung  of  North 
Dakota  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ELLENDER; 

B.  3310.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Benito 
V.  OduUo  and  his  wife.  Dr.  Brunhilda  O. 
OduUo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl&ry. 
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By  Mr    HHJjr 

S  !3i:  A  bill  .'or  the  relief  of  Dt.  OiUI- 
ler:r.  •  X  Herr:Andez.  Jr  :  to  the  Committee 
on   the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS   i  by  request)  : 

S  3312  A  bUl  to  deflne  and  regulate  the 
practice  of  peychology  In  the  District  of 
Colombia,  lo  the  Committee  on  the  Dlatrtct 
of  Columbia. 

(See  the  rem.arks  ?T  Mr  TTBUfcs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  \mder 
a  separate   heading  < 

By   Mr    JAVITS: 

S  3313  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  assistance 
to  localltlee  In  th«  planning,  developing,  and 
carrying  out  of  neighborhood  conservation 
programs; 

S  3314.  A  bill  to  increase  the  capital-grant 
authorization  under  title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949:  and 

8  3315  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  to  include  In 
the  rent  supplemental  program  housing  fi- 
nanced under  certain  State  or  local  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  heewJlngs  ) 

By  Mr    KENNEDY  of  New  York: 

S.  3316.  A  bill  t.  dl.scharee  the  States  from 
the  obligation  of  rep.iymert  of  money  de- 
posited with  them  under  'he  act  of  June  23, 
1836:   to  the  Committee  en  Finance. 

I  3e«  the  remarks   of  Mr    Kenjjtdy  of  New 
York    when    he    Introduced    the    above    bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr    BAYH: 

S  3317  A  bill  to  amend  section  416(b)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968;  to  the 
Committee  on  C<im»merce. 

(Bee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bath  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  headlne  ' 

By  Mr    \nLU;R 

S.  3318  A  bill  foir  the  relief  of  Yung  Ml 
Klm.   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  3319  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program  to 
advance  the  humane  care,  comfort,  health, 
and  welfare  of  laboratory  animals  used  In 
scientific  study:  to  the  Comm!tte«  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare 

By  Mr    WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S  3320  A  bill  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  to  oyster  planters:  to  the  O-namlttee  on 
Agriculture  ajid  Forestry. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

PREP.ARATION  .\ND  PRINTING  OP  A 
HISTORY  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr,  JAVITS  submiLted  a  concurrent 

resolution  S  Con  Res.  94 »  to  authorize 
the  preparation  and  printing  of  a  history 
of  the  US  Senate,  which,  under  the 
rule,  wa.';  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administrat'on, 

•  See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
prlnU'd  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
J.AViTs.  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

RESOLUTION 

ELEXmON  OF  CHAIRMAN  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion 'S  Res  257  i  lo  elect  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  ^Mr.  Randolph] 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  which  weis  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr  Manswkld, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


TO  AUTHORIZE  PROTOTYPE  CON- 
STRUCTION OP  A  COMMERCIAL 
SUPERSONIC  AIRPLANE 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  proto- 
type construction  of  a  commercial  super- 
sonic airplane  and  to  provide  for  the 
financing  of  its  development  through 
funds  raised  from  the  general  public 
through  normal  Investment  channels. 

The  Congress  already  has  appropriated 
about  $230  million  for  research  on  the 
supersonic  transport.  The  administra- 
tion now  requests  an  additional  $200 
million  to  complete  the  design  competi- 
tion and  to  start  prototype  ctwistruction. 

The  estimated  cost  to  develop  a  super- 
sonic prototype  is  reported  to  nm  be- 
tween $1  and  $1.5  billion.  Under  the 
circumstances,  in  excess  of  $1  billion  will 
be  required  to  complete  this  tsisk. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  this  com- 
mercial research  and  development  proj- 
ect, some  financing  assistance  from  the 
Government  is  required.  However,  It  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  the  taxpayer  to 
assume  the  greater  part  of  this  burden 
when  the  undertaking  can  be  financed 
with  Investment  funds  obtained  from  the 
general  public. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  proposed  in  my 
bill  are  certain  principles  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  Black -Osborne  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  in  December 
1963.  It  also  contains  features  proposed 
by  Ives,  Whitehead  &  Co.,  Inc.,  including 
its  plan  to  finance  the  supersonic  trans- 
port project  by  the  sale  of  $1.5  billion  of 
serial  development  bonds,  carrying  a 
Government  guarantee  for  payment  of 
principal  and  interest. 

The  bonds  to  be  issued  and  sold 
through  investment  channels  by  the  pro- 
posed Supersonic  Transport  Authority, 
a  wholly  owned  Government  agency,  will 
not  be  general  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  but  In  the  event  of  any  default  in 
the  payment  of  principal  or  interest,  the 
United  States  will  guarantee  the  pay- 
ment thereof. 

The  application  of  this  method  of 
financing  the  supersonic  transport  de- 
velopment is  sound  and  realistic.  It  fol- 
lows the  practice  engaged  in  by  certain 
other  Government  enterprises  of  issuing 
debt  to  the  public,  rather  than  obtaining 
their  requirements  from  the  general 
fund. 

The  proposed  legislation  provides  that 
patents,  patent  rights,  and  so  forth,  de- 
veloped during  construction  of  the  pro- 
totype will  remain  the  property  of  the 
United  States  until  the  outstanding 
bonds  of  the  Supersonic  Transport  Au- 
thority shall  have  been  paid  in  full. 
When  this  is  accomplished  the  Inventions 
will  become  assignable  to  private  in- 
dustry. 

It  is  expected  that  industry  wUl  share 
a  portion  of  the  cost  of  developing  the 
supersonic  transport.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  my  bill,  this  responsibility  Is  de- 
ferred until  commercial  production  of  the 
supersonic  transport  Is  In  process,  when 
a  predetermined  portion  of  the  profits 
realized  therefrom  can  be  allocated  for 
this  purpose.  ■•  ^ 
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Mr.  President,  my  bill  offers  the  fol- 
lowing benefits  smd  advantages: 

First.  It  becomes  imnecessary  to  ap- 
propriate funds  up  to  $1,5  billion  for  a 
project  which  is  not  common  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's day-to-day  business  activities. 

Second.  It  embodies  guidelines  for 
good  management  of  an  unusual  and 
unique  Government-sponsored  commer- 
cial project,  gigantic  in  size. 

Third.  It  provides  both  Government 
and  industry  with  a  sound  and  equitable 
basis  for  determining  the  letter's  share 
in  the  development  costs  of  the  trans- 
port. 

Fourth.  It  makes  possible  In  the  pro- 
duction phase  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port the  use  of  usable  assets  resulting 
from  the  development  phase. 

Fifth.  It  permits  the  prime  and  sub- 
contractors involved  in  developing  the 
supersonic  transport,  together  with  the 
general  public,  to  participate  as  stock- 
holders in  a  private  corporation  which 
will  produce  and  sell  the  commercial 
supersonic  transport. 

Today  we  face  a  long  and  hard  war  in 
Vietnam.  What  the  financing  require- 
ments for  this  cause  ultimately  will  total, 
no  one  can  foretell.  But,  Irrespective  of 
the  amount  that  might  be  required,  it 
will  be  met  by  Congress,  and  on  a  priority 
basis. 

Aside  from  our  fiscal  requirements  for 
defense,  the  Congress  has  been  asked  by 
the  President  to  appropriate  large 
amounts  for  many  new  domestic  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  for  those  now  on  the 
statute  books. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  supported 
the  appropriation  of  adequate  research 
funds  for  the  development  of  the  super- 
sonic transport  but  with  the  heavy  finan- 
cial requirements  because  of  our  involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  as  well  as  other  de- 
mands, I  feel  that  this  alternative 
method  of  financing  the  development  of 
this  edi-craft  is  needed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S,  3309)  to  provide  for  the 
prototype  construction  of  a  commercial 
supersonic  transport  airplane,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yotwo 
of  North  Dakota,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
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REGULATION  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF 
PSYCHOLOGY  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF   COLUMBIA 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  regulate  the  practice  of  psychology  In 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  bill  has  been  drafted  and  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  District  of  Columbia  Psy- 
chological Association. 

The  purpose  of  the  psychologist's 
licensing  bill  is  to  protect  the  pubhc  from 
the  unqualified  practice  of  psychology, 
and  from  unprofessional  conduct  by 
persons  who  are  psychologists.  Twenty- 
eight  States  currently  have  laws  regu- 
lating psychology.  Legislation  Is  pend- 
ing or  is  about  to  be  Introduced  in  eight 
others.  The  States  directly  contiguous 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  already  regu- 
late psychology.    The  Intention  of  this 


biU  Is  to  bring  District  of  Columbia  regu- 
lation of  the  practice  of  psychology  Into 
line  with  the  legislation  which  exists  In 
in  the  majority  of  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3312)  to  define  and  regu- 
late the  practice  of  psychology  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  introduced  by  Mr. 
TYDINGS,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


FEDERAL  GRANTS  FOR  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  LOCAL  NEIGHBORHOOD 
CONSERVATION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  blU  to 
encourage  community  and  neighborhood 
self-help  efforts  for  rehabilitation  of 
blighted  areas.  I  recommend  the  au- 
thorization of  Federal  grants  to  local 
government  bodies  of  up  to  one-half  the 
cost  of  establishing  local  neighborhood 
conservation  programs.  This  program 
would  be  composed  of  local  citizens  or- 
ganized to  clean  up  and  repair  their  own 
neighborhood.  Federal  technical  assist- 
ance, and  the  loan  of  personnel  and 
heavy  equipment  would  be  available. 
This  program  would  also  have  the  im- 
portant responsibility  for  recruiting  and 
training  a  body  of  community  develop- 
ment specalists  skilled  in  urban  renewal 
and  rehabilitation  work.  Selected  per- 
sonnel would  be  sent  by  local  govern- 
ments to  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  on-the-job  train- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  refer- 
red, and  without  objection,  the  bill  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3313)  to  amend  title  I  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  as- 
sistance to  localities  in  the  planning,  de- 
veloping, and  carrying  out  of  neighbor- 
hood conservation  programs.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Javits,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  3313 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  I 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

"nsichboshooo  consbkvation 
"Sec.  118.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  com- 
munity self-help  efforts  for  the  conservation 
Of  blighted  neighborhoods,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (herein- 
Mter  referred  to  as  the  'Secretary')  is  author- 
ized, notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
tais  title,  to  enter  into  contracts  to  make, 
«jM  to  make,  grants  to  cities,  and  other  po- 
"ucai  subdivisions  of  States,  to  plan,  develop 
and  carry  out  neighborhood  conservation 
^ograms.  As  used  in  this  section,  a  'nelgh- 
oorhood  conservation  program'  means  a 
^ally  prepared  program,  meeting  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary,  for  utilizing 
m!f  ll?"**'^**  °^  *  bUghted  or  deteriorating 
o«ignborhood  to  carry  out  repair  and  im- 


provement activities  for  the  rehabiUtatlon  of 
the  neighborhood. 

"(b)  Any  grant  under  thla  section  shall 
not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  plan- 
ning, developing,  and  carrying  out  a  neigh- 
borhood conservation  program.  Such  costs 
may  Include  administrative  expenses  in- 
curred in  connection  with  such  a  program, 
and  expenses  inctirred  in  providing  materials 
and  equipment  for  the  use  of  residents  of  a 
neighborhood  In  performing  rehabilitation 
activities  under  such  a  program. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  under- 
take such  activities  as  he  determines  to  be 
deeirable  to  provide,  either  directly  or  by 
contracts  or  other  arrangements,  technical 
assistance  to  cities  and  other  political  sub- 
divisions of  States  in  planning,  developing, 
and  carrying  out  neighborhood  conservation 
programs.  Such  assistance  may  include, 
without  being  limited  to,  suitable  training 
programs,  and  the  undertaking  of  coopera- 
tive arrangements  with  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  meeting  temporary 
needs  for  facilities  and  equipment  in  the 
carrying  out  of  such  programs. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  as- 
sistance under  this  section  to  any  city,  or 
other  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  unless 
he  has  obtained  adequate  assurances  (1) 
that  the  locality  will  malnUln  a  level  of  ag- 
gregate expenditures  for  preventing  the 
spread  or  recurrence  of  slums  and  blighted 
areas  (including  code  enforcement  activi- 
ties) at  not  less  than  Its  normal  expendi- 
tures for  such  purposes  prior  to  receiving 
such  assistance,  and  (2)  that  the  locality 
has  a  satisfactory  program  for  the  provision 
of  all  necessary  public  Improvements  in  the 
areas  to  be  benefited  by  such  assUtance.  As- 
sistance provided  under  this  section  shall  to 
the  greatest  extent  practicable  be  coordi- 
nated with  other  related  Federal  programs 
of  assistance. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  sections  101(c). 
106,  114,  and  115  shall  be  applicable  to  ac- 
tivities and  undertakings  assisted  under  this 
section  to  the  same  extent  as  if  such  activi- 
ties and  undertakings  were  being  carried  out 
In  an  urban  renewal  area  as  part  of  an  urban 
renewal  project," 


Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  strlkti^  cwit  aU 
that  follows  "1966,"  and  insertUig  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "and  by  •1,000,000  000 
on  July  1  In  each  of  the  years  1966.  1967  and 
1968." 


INCREASED  URBAN   RENEWAL   AU- 
THORIZATION TO  $1  BILLION  FOR 
FISCAL  YEARS  1967,  1968,  AND  1969 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce a  bill  for  appropriate  reference. 

Since  the  urban  renewal  program  un- 
derlies the  demonstration  city  program, 
and  there  is  presently  a  backlog  of  ap- 
pUcations  involving  more  than  $800  mil- 
lion for  capital  grant  commitments,  I 
recommend  an  Increase  of  $250  million 
a  year  in  their  authorizaUon.  This 
would  provide  an  authorization  of  $1  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  years  1967,  1968,  and  1969. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and  without  objection,  the  bill 
wUl  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3314)  to  increase  the  capi- 
tal-grant authorization  under  title  I  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Javits,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

B.  8314 

Be  it  cTiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 

sentence  of  section    103(b)    of  the  Housing 


BROADENED  ELIGIBILITY  FOR 
RENT  SUPPLEMENT  PAYMENTS 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill,  for  approprisrtesref- 
erence,  to  modify  the  definition  of 
"housing  owner"  eligible  for  rent  sup- 
plement payments  under  the  1965  Hous- 
ing Act  to  add  those  who  are  presently 
eligible  under  certain  limited  profit  hous- 
ing programs  for  middle-  and  low-In- 
come citizens.  In  New  York,  under  the 
well-known  Mltchell-lAma  prc^ram  a 
number  of  significant  •  middle-  and 
low-income  housing  projects  have  been 
constructed.  I  believe  this  type  of 
program  initiative  should  be  eligible  for 
rent  supplement  assistance  in  addition 
to  the  221D(3)  nonprofit  organizations 
that  are  presently  eligible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3315)  to  amend  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965 
to  include  in  the  rent  supplemental  pro- 
gram housing  financed  under  certain 
State  or  local  programs,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Javits,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3315 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 101(b)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  first  sentence  the  foUowing: 
"Such  term  also  includes  a  private  nonprofit 
corporation  or  other  private  nonprofit  legal 
entity,  a  limited  dividend  corporation  or 
other  limited  dividend  legal  entity,  or  a  co- 
operative housing  corporation,  which  con- 
structs, owns,  and  operates  rental  or  coc^jera- 
tlve  housing  financed  under  a  State  or  local 
program  providing  assistance  through  loans, 
loan  Insurance,  or  tax  abatemenu,  and  which 
Is  approved  for  receiving  the  benefits  of  this 
section." 


DISCHARGE  OF  THE  STATES  FROM 
THE  OBLIGATION  OF  REPAYMENT 
OF  MONEY  DEPOSITED  WITH 
THEM  UNDER  THE  ACT  OF  JUNE 
23,  1836 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  discharge  the  States 
from  the  obligation  of  repayment  of 
money  deposited  with  them  under  the 
Act  of  June  23, 1836. 

For  several  years  prior  to  1836  the 
United  States  had  been  enjoying  an  era 
of  great  prosperity  and  world  trade:  the 
South  was  producing  an  abimdance  of 
cotton  which  brought  high  prices  on  the 
world  market,  and  in  return  was  buying 
Items  which  were  subject  to  a  high  tariff' 
and  brought  in  an  unexpected  amoimt  of 
customs  revenue.     The  West,  with  an 
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abundance  of  public  lands  for  sale, 
swelled  the  receipts  from  the  sales  of  pub- 
lic lands  to  a  total  in  excess  of  $44  minion. 

When  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  con- 
tinued to  increai^e  beyond  all  expecta- 
tions the  admirustration  of  President  An- 
drew Jackson  reported  that  the  balance 
on  hand,  with  the  accruing  receipts,  was 
"likely  for  some  time  to  come  to  exceed 
the  real  wants  and  Just  objects  of  the 
Government  for  expenditure — "Report  of 
the  Treasurer.  1836,"  page  687— and  it 
was  decided  to  deposit  the  surplus  with 
the  2t>  existins?  States  according  to  the 
number  of  electoral  votes  each  had.  Pur- 
.^uant  to  act  of  Congress,  act  of  June  23, 
18.36.  chapter  11,5.  5  Statutes  52,  the  U.S. 
Government  deposited  $28.101. 644  with 
the  several  States  in  the  form  of  interest- 
free  demand  loans.  My  own  State  of 
New  York  received  $4,014,520.71,  which 
has  now  been  held  in  trust  for  129  years. 
The  act  of  1836  did  not  specify  any  con- 
ditions under  which  tliese  funds  were  to 
bo  u.sed  The  only  proviso  was  that  the 
moneys  were  to  be  returned  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  upon  call. 

For  74  years  nothin?  further  was  done 
by  the  Congress  or  the  Treasury.  Then 
tfn  the  act  of  June  25.  1910,  36  Statutes 
7T6,  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
was  relieved  from  further  accountability 
for  these  deposits  However  the  States 
were  not  discharged  To  the  contrary, 
the  act  provided  in  part: 

Provided.  That  the  credit  herein  authorized 
to  be  i?lven  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  shall  In  no  wise  affect  or  discharge  the 
indebtedness  of  the  several  Statea  to  the 
United  States  as  l.s  provided  in  said  Act  of 
Congress,  approved  June  23.  1836,  and  shall 
be  made  in  such  manner  as  to  debit  the  re- 
spective States  chargeable  therewith  upon 
the  books  of  the  Treasury  Department,  until 
otherwise  directed  by  the  Congress. 

For  56  years  now.  we  have  had  the 
strange  anomaly  of  States  remaining 
liable  to  the  Federal  Gove.niment  for  the 
very  deposits  for  which  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernnient  was  relieved  of  accountability. 

Prior  to  June  25,  1910,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  carried  the  total  of  the 
surplus  revenues  distributed  to  States 
m  1837  as  part  of  his  ca.sh  accountability 
but  labeled  it  as  unavailable  funds  of 
the  General  Treasury  '  Aft<>r  the  act  of 
June  25,  1910  the  Treasury  was  relieved 
of  cash  accountability  and  Congress  was 
left  with  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
what  should  be  done  with  the  deposits. 

After  129  years  of  confusion  it  Is  time 
for  Cong-ress  to  meet  that  duty  and  de- 
cide whether  to  demand  repayment  from 
the  States,  or  to  relieve  the  States  from 
the  obligation  of  repa.vment  of  money 
de!>oslted  with  them  .Any  attempt  to 
demand  repayTnent  would  create  more 
;>rnblems  than  it  would  solve.  Many  of 
the  States  have  either  no  record  of  the 
money,  lost  it  through  improvident  loans, 
spent  it  on  establishing  schools,  or  hadi 
t.'^.pir  funds  liquidated  during  the  Civil 
War  It  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect 
these  States  to  repay  after  all  these 
years 

The  only  sensible  solution  Is  to  wipe 
these  obligations  off  the  books  Since 
the  Treasury  is  no  loneer  accountable  for 
the  debt  under  the  act  of  June  25.  1910, 
it  is  not  earned  as  an  asset  on  the  boolcs 
of  the  United  States      At   the  present 


time  It  is  recorded  only  as  a  memoran- 
dum book  entry  and  the  removal  of  the 
debt  would  In  no  way  affect  the  balance 
in  the  Treajsury.  Nor  would  it  affect  the 
public  debt. 

It  is  unfair  to  permit  this  confused 
condition  to  prevail.  Under  the  act  of 
June  25,  1910,  Congress  has  to  resolve 
this  situation.  After  129  years  of  un- 
certainty, let  us  clear  the  record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3316)  to  discharge  the 
States  from  the  obligation  of  repayment 
of  money  deposited  with  them  under  the 
act  of  June  23,  1836.  introduced  by  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


IMPROVED  AIR  ACCESS  FOR 

SMALLER  CITIES 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Fedei-al  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 

The  amendment  would,  in  effect, 
broaden  the  scope  of  section  416  of  the 
act  by  assisting  the  efforts  of  smaller 
cities  to  improve  their  access  to  air 
service. 

Tlie  amendment  would  authorize  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  grant  tempo- 
rary certificates  of  service  to  local  service 
carriers  along  routes  which  trunk  air- 
lines have  petitioned  for  termination  of 
service. 

The  amendment  would  have  these 
beneficial  effects: 

First.  It  would  permit  continuation  of 
adequate  air  service  during  the  extended 
period — usually  2  to  4  years — In  which 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  is  adjudicat- 
ing the  petition  for  cessation  of  service. 
This  is  necessary  because  by  the  time  a 
trunk  airline  has  petitioned  for  termina- 
tion of  service,  it  has  usually  reduced  its 
flights  along  the  route  in  question  to  the 
legal  minimum  of  one  a  day. 

Second.  It  would  permit  local  service 
carriers  to  accumulate  information  based 
on  experience  sdong  the  route.  Thus, 
when  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  must 
decide  whether  to  replace  the  tnink  car- 
rier with  a  local  service  carrier,  it  can  do 
so  bfLsed  on  facts  and  figures,  not  mere 
assumptions.  Let  me  emphasize  that 
during  the  temporary  period,  the  local 
service  carrier  would  not  be  entitled  to 
any  subsidy  for  the  route  in  question. 
Rather,  it  would  fly  the  route  on  a  "use- 
It-or-lose-lt"  basis. 

Let  me  cite  an  example  which  will  il- 
lustrate how  this  amendment  would 
work.  In  Indiana,  Terre  Haute  is  on  a 
trunk  line  segment  between  Indianapolis 
and  St.  Louis.  The  once-adequate 
schedules  declined  to  one  flight  a  day  in 
each  direction  at  quite  inconvenient 
times.  The  trunk  line  petitioned  the 
CAB  to  delete  Terre  Haute  on  this  flight. 
During  the  3  years  involved  in  deciding 
this  case,  the  city  of  Terre  Haute  had 
woefully  inadequate  senice,  passengers 
who  normally  would  have  used  the  air- 
line turned  to  other  means  of  travel  to 
Indianapolis.  St.  Louis,  and  elsewhere. 
No  Justification  could  be  introduced  into 
the  case  to  §how  that  a  local  service  car- 


rier could  generate  the  passengers  needed 
to  operate  on  this  route  without  requir- 
ing subsidy. 

Under  the  amendment  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  the  CAB  would  have  the 
authority  to  Issue  a  temporary  certificate 
to  a  local  service  carrier  to  fly  this  route 
during  the  period  when  the  trunkline 
petition  was  being  considered.  Thus 
Terre  Haute  or  any  other  similar  city 
would  be  able  to  introduce  into  the  rec- 
ord of  the  case  specific  statistics  to  justi- 
fy the  substitution  of  another  carrier  for 
the  trunkline  along  the  route  in  ques- 
tion. While  the  case  is  proceeding,  the 
city  Involved  would  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
better  schedules  and  more  frequent 
flights. 

This  amendment  would  in  no  way  in- 
f«rfere  with  the  city's  presentation  of  a 
case  to  retain  a  presently  operating  car- 
rier. The  CAB  would  have  before  it  the 
Issue  of  whether  or  not  a  present  carrier 
should  be  deleted.  The  CAB  could  de- 
cide that  the  present  carrier  should  re- 
main at  the  point  in  question,  and  could 
further  determine  that  it  should  upgrade 
its  level  of  service. 

Mr.  President,  Con-jress  presently  is 
taking  a  hard  look  at  the  question  of 
subsidy  to  the  local  service  airline  indus- 
try. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  conducted  hearings  on 
the  industry's  position  In  the  Nation's 
pattern  of  air  service.  Many  witnesses 
have  pointed  out  the  need  for  strength- 
ening the  route  patterns  of  the  industry, 
thus  greatly  reducing  the  subsidy  re- 
quirements of  the  carriers.  All  of  us  are 
very  conscious  of  the  need  to  reduce  any 
urmecessary  expenditure,  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  the  industry  will 
be  able  to  operate  with  little  or  no  Fed- 
eral subsidy  but  still  provide  the  services 
to  our  smaller  communities  for  which 
the  carriers  were  created. 

This  Emfiendment  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  cities  in  their  efforts  to 
maintain  and  improve  air  service.  It 
would  benefit  the  carriers  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  information  for  the 
CAB  insuring  that  public  convenience 
and  necessity  are  being  protected  in  the 
deletion  proceedings. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
the  not-too-distant  future,  we  are  going 
to  be  confronted  with  many  cases  in 
which  trunk  airlines  may  wish  to  termi- 
nate service  to  smaller  cities. 

More  and  more,  the  trunklines  are  re- 
plsicing  aircraft  stilted  to  short-haul 
service  with  Jets  and  other  aircraft  which 
make  the  once-profitable  short-haul 
fiights  clearly  uneconomical. 

On  the  other  hand,  local  service  car- 
riers have  smaller  planes  and  consider- 
ably less  overhead.  Certainly,  they  de- 
serve the  opportunity,  during  a  trial  pe- 
riod, to  demonstrate  whether  they  are 
capable  of  providing  adequate  service 
without  loss  along  routes  no  longer  prof- 
itable to  the  trunk  airlines. 

The  public  interest  demands  it,  Mr. 
President.  In  the  name  of  every  small- 
and  medium -sized  city  in  the  United 
States,  I  suggest  that  immediate  con- 
sideration be  given  to  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re 
ferred.  .   •- 
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The  bill  (S.  3317)  to  amend  section 
416(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bayh,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORIZING THE  PREPARATION  OF 
A  HISTORY  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration to  compile  a  history  of  the  UJS. 
Senate  to  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment. 

In  1962,  the  House  of  Representatives 
published  as  House  Document  246  its 
own  history;  however,  after  considerable 
searching,  I  have  been  imable  to  find  a 
comparable  docimient  in  the  Senate.  It 
appears  that  anyone  interested  in  the 
history  of  this  distinguished  body  must 
be  content  with  Senate  Docimient  No. 
64  of  the  87th  Congress  which  is  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  first  14  years — from 
1787-1801— of  the  upper  Chamber.  I 
have  asked  that  sufficient  quantities  be 
printed  so  that  each  Senator  will  have 
enough  copies  for  interested  constituents. 

The  Senate  has  a  great  history,  and 
I  hope  that  more  Americans  through  the 
reading  of  such  a  book  could  become 
better  acquainted  with  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Ees.  94)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring),  That  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  prepare,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, an  appropriate  compilation  set- 
ting forth  the  history  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  which  compilation  shall  be  printed 
with  Illustrations  as  a  Senate  document. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  thirteen 
thousand  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment, of  which  ten  thousand  three  hundred 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  DEMONSTRATION 
CITIES  BILL 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    558,    859,    AND    680 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  few  proposals  before  the  Congress  this 
session  with  greater  significance  to  the 
State  of  New  York  and  the  entire  Nation 
than  the  Demonstration  Cities  Act  of 
1966. 

Yet,  I  would  be  unreaUstlc  if  I  did  not 
say  at  this  point  that  I  feel  there  is  a 
grave  danger  that  the  great  potential 
contained  in  the  principle  of  comprehen- 
«ye  physical  and  social  renewal  will  not 
be  fulfilled  unless  certain  changes  are 
now  made  in  the  measures  as  introduced : 
therefore,  I  submit  the  following  amend- 
ments to  the  Demonstration  Cities  pro- 
posal: 

First.  To  grant  express  authority  for 
more  than  one  demonstration  project  in 
any  one  city.  Although  I  do  not  person- 
am interpret  the  biU  as  written  as  re- 
stricting the  program  to  one  per  city.  I 


wish  to  make  the  applicability  clear. 
Each  of  the  boroughs  of  New  York  City 
has  sections  or  neighborhoods  needing 
immediate  attention  and  I  do  not  think 
that  each  of  these  large  areas — larger  In 
themselves  than  most  of  the  other  Amer- 
ican cities — should  be  penalized  simply 
because  they  are  part  of  the  larger  mu- 
nicipality of  New  York  City. 

Second.  To  channel  the  available  funds 
to  the  most  critical  areas.  I  recommend 
a  more  definitive  section  setting  out  the 
eligibility,  in  particular  to  require;  (a> 
the  Secretary  to  determine  that  a  neigh- 
borhood is  subject  to  great  economic  and 
social  pressures  and  also  to  require  a 
workable  program  be  submitted  by  the 
local  community — a  similar  amendment 
has  been  introduced  in  the  House  by  Mr. 
Reuss,  of  Wisconsin — (b)  that  any  dem- 
onstration area  will  contain  sufficient 
housing  of  low  and  moderate  cost,  utiliz- 
ing to  the  fullest  extent  possible  housing 
eligible  for  rent  supplement  benefits;  (c) 
maximum  opportunities  for  employing 
residents  of  such  areas  who  are  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed;  (d)  fullest 
utilization  possible  of  private  initiative 
and  enterprise;  <e)  that  housing  be  made 
available  in  such  a  way  so  as  to  allow 
economic  integration  within  the  demon- 
stration area. 

Third.  To  increase  the  demonstration 
planning  funds.  I  recommend  that  the 
proposed  $17  million  for  fiscal  year  1967 
be  supplemented  with  funds  from  the 
urban  renewal  program  grant  authoriza- 
tion, not  exceeding  1  percent  of  that  fund 
in  any  one  year.  This  would  amount  to 
$7.5  million  in  fiscal  1967  if  the  urban  re- 
newal authorization  is  retained  at  $750 
million;  however,  if  as  I  propose  the 
urban  renewal  authorization  is  increased 
to  $1  billion,  the  amount  available  for 
demonstration  city  planning  would  be 
$10  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  558,  559,  and 
560)  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


PARITY  PRICES  FOR  FARMERS— 
COSPONSORS  OF  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  88 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  fact  that  today  is  the 
last  day  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
88  will  remain  open  for  cosponsors. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  that  up  to  the 
present  time,  35  Senators  have  joined  as 
coauthors  of  the  resolution,  intended  to 
end  efforts  to  freeze  or  roll  back  farm 
prices  which  are  below  parity. 

I.  of  course,  am  delighted  with  the 
President's  armouncement  today  that 
wheat  acreage  for  1967  will  be  increased 
by  8  million  acres — an  increase  of  15 
percent.  Tliis  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
our  wheat  farmers  and  our  entire  econ- 
omy. It  is  a  move  I  have  long  recom- 
mended as  a  part  of  our  war  on  world 
hunger  and  as  a  measure  to  strengthen 
our  farmers. 

I  am  pleased  to  note,  for  the  Record. 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  ad- 
vised the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  resume 


btiying  pork,  ham,  and  bacon,  and  as- 
sured him  that  there  will  be  an  abun- 
dance of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  unhappy  fact  remains,  however, 
that  the  current  Agricultural  Prices  re- 
port shows  that  farm  prices  dropped  from 
an  average  of  82  percent  of  parity  on 
March  15  to  only  80  percent  on  April 
15,  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  decline 
unless  we  not  only  reverse  the  unwise 
actions  which  have  been  directed  at  farm 
prices  recently,  but  resume  the  efforts  to 
improve  farm  income  which  have  been 
so  successful  over  the  past  5  years. 

The  35  Senators  who  have  Joined  in 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  88  up  to 
this  time,  Mr.  President — and  I  list 
them  alphabetically — include  Senators 
Aiken,  Allott,  Bartlett,  Bitrdick,  Can- 
non, Carlson,  Church.  Cooper,  Curtis, 
Eastland,  Gruening,  Harris,  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  Lausche,  Long  of  Missouri,  Mag- 
NusoN,  Mansfield,  McCarthy,  McGee. 
Metc.alf,  Miller,  Mondale.  Morse.  Moss, 
Mundt,  Nelson,  Neuberger,  Pe.\rson, 
Prouty,  Proxmire,  Simpson.  Symington, 
Talmadge,  Yarborough,  and  Young  of 
North  Dakota. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 
RESOLUTION  AND  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  and 
the  names  of  Senators  Bass,  Case, 
Hruska,  and  Williams  of  New  Jersey  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3181,  the  bill 
introduced  by  Mr.  McCarthy  on  April  5 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  as 
regards  certain  moving  expenses  paid  by 
an  employer  to  his  employee,  and  that 
their  names  be  listed  among  the  sponsors 
at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSICTF..  Mr.  President,  through 
inadvertence,  Senators  Ernest  Gruendjg, 
of  Alaska,  and  Harry  F.  Byrd,  of  Vir- 
ginia, were  not  included  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  252  to  honor  former 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  on  his  82d 
birthday  May  8.  I  therefore  request  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Montoya]  unanimous  consent  that 
the  permanent  record  be  corrected  to 
show  Senators  Gruening  and  Byrd  as 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  two 
weeks  ago  I  introduced  Amendment  537. 
the  Pair  Warning  Amendment,  to  the 
Traffic  Safety  Act  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

Since  that  time,  additional  Senators 
have  asked  to  join  as  sponsors  of  the 
amendment,  and  therefore  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  next  printing 
of  Amendment  537  all  of  the  following 
Senators  be  listed  as  sponsors:  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr. 
Hartke.  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  McGovern.  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Tydings, 
smd  Mr.  Yarborough. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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COSPONSORSHIP    OF    CURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unan.raous  consent  ihat  my  name  be 
added  to  the  list  of  cosponsor'?  for  Sen- 
e^te  Concurrent  Resolutions  88  and  93. 

These  are  two  concurrent  resolutions 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  Johnson  administration  should  fol- 
low the  clear  Intent  and  the  letter  of  the 
law  in  making  it  a  national  objective  that 
farmers  should  receive  parity  prices  lor 
their  products. 

It  is  regrettable  ir.dred  that  this 
course  of  action  ha^  been  made  necessary. 
But  Congress,  under  the  circumstances 
which  presently  exist  within  the  John- 
son administration,  has  no  other  choice. 
The  administration  from  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on 
down  is  pursuing  a  deliberate  course  to 
make  the  farmer  the  scapegoat  for  its 
own  reckless  fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 
It  is  th.'iise  policies — not  the  farmer — 
which  have  brought  about  the  recent  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living. 

Recent  actions  taken  by  the  admin- 
istration to  penalize  the  fanner  are  well 
known  to  the  Senate.  In  February  the 
Department  of  Defense,  acting  on  the 
recomn-.endation  of  the  Secretary  of 
.Agriculture,  announced  it  would  revise 
lus  bu>lng  policies  for  food  products. 
drastically  reducing  its  purchases  of 
pork  and  butter  The  Commerce  De- 
partment moved  to  slap  export  controls 
on  t-iides.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration has  been  engaged  in  extensive 
dumping  of  corn  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  authonzed  significantly 
increased  import  quotas  for  sugar  and 
Cheddar  cheese. 

These  actions  and  others  have  had 
their  desired  effect  The  latest  Depart- 
ment of  .Agriculture  figures  tell  the  sad 
stoi-y  The  index  of  prices  received  by 
farmers  declined  5  points  in  the  month 
ended  April  15.  while  the  index  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers  increased  2  points 
to  a  record  alitime  high  Ti-ie  parity  ra- 
tio declined  2  points  to  80. 

Mr.  President,  both  of  these  concur- 
rent resolutions  call  on  the  executive 
branch  of  this  Government  to  stop  its 
present  market  wrecking  practices  and 
work  for  a  return  to  parity  for  the  farm- 
er. One  was  introduced  by  a  Democrat 
and  the  other  by  a  Republican.  I  am 
happy  u:)  add  my  name  to  the  list  of  co- 
sponsors  of  these  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  s  name  will  be 
added  lu  the  cor.current  resolutions. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  28.  1966.  the  names  of 
Mr  KucHEL.  .Mr  Long' of  Missouri,  and 
Mr  Pell  were  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  3287;  to  amend 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  .Act  to  per- 
mit States,  under  Federal-State  agree- 
ments, to  provide  for  coverage  for  hos- 
pital Insurance  benefits  for  the  aged  for 
certain  State  and  local  employees  whose 
services  are  not  otherwise  covered  by  the 
Insurance  system  established  by  such 
title,  introduced  by  Mr  RiBicorr  on 
April  28,  1966. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINOS  ON  8.  3158. 
THE  FINANCIAL.  INSTITUTIONS 
SUPERVISORY  ACT  OP  1966 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  4.  5,  7,  12.  and  14.  the  Financial 
Institutions  Subcommittee  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  held  hear- 
ings on  S.  3158.  the  proposed  Financial 
Institutions  Supervisory  Act  of  1966, 
which  was  recommended  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

On  April  7  I  annoimced  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  hearings  on  April  14. 
they  would  be  recessed  because  several 
sissociations  advised  me  that  they  had 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  consult 
their  members  fully  and  to  reach  a  con- 
sidered position  on  the  bill.  I  announced 
at  that  time  that  the  hearings  would  be 
resumed  sometime  in  May. 

I  should  now  like  to  announce  that 
the  hearings  will  be  resimied  on  Tues- 
day. May  17.  1966.  at  10  a.m.  In  room 
5302  New  Senate  Office  Building.  I  plan 
to  continue  on  Wednesday.  May  18,  and 
hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  conclude 
the  hearings  that  day. 

Any  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  in  connection  with  S.  3158  are 
requested  to  notify  Matthew  Hale,  chief 
of  staff.  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  room  5300,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  telephone  225-3921. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  PROMUL- 
GATION OP  UNIFORM  CIVIL  AP- 
PELLATE RULES 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
in  Judicial  Machinery,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  S.  3254,  a  bill  to  allow  the 
promulgation  of  imlform  civil  appellate 
rules,  has  been  referred  to  the  subcom- 
mittee for  consideration.  Any  person 
who  wishes  to  comment  upon  this  bill 
should  commimicate  his  views  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  subcommittee  at  room 
6306,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  CERTAIN 
TAX  CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Albert  Gork,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Tax 
Conventions  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
a  public  hearing  hsis  been  scheduled  on 
May  12.  1966.  at  10  a.m.  in  room  4221, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  to  receive 
testimony  on  the  Supplementary  Income 
Tax  Convention  with  the  Netherlands — 
Executive  B,  89th  Congress,  2d  session — 
and  the  Supplementary  Tax  Protocol 
with  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Northern  Ireland — Executive  C. 
89th  Congress.  2d  session. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  on  either  of 
these  should  communicate  with  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions without  delay. 


the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

8.  518.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Joanna  K. 
O«orgoulla: 

8. 1604.  Ac  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  additional  Judges  for  the  VS. 
Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
and 

S.  1924.  An  act  to  amend  section  39b  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  referees 
from  acting  as  trustees  or  receivers  In  any 
proceeding  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  May  5,  1966.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (B.  943)  for  the  reUef  of 
Frantisek  Vohryzka. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  14745) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1967,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  It  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bUl  (H.R.  14745)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30,  1967,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  May  4,  1966,  he  presented  to 


CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  if  I  were  to  select  the  one 
journalist  who  enjoys  the  best  reputation 
and  the  highest  respect  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  he  would  be  David  Law- 
rence. I  have  noted  over  the  years  that 
in  all  his  writings  he  has  sought  above 
everything  else  to  maintain  the  highest 
standard  of  accuracy.  This,  together 
with  the  good  Judgment  he  has  always 
exercised,  has  made  him  one  our  leadliig 
editors  and  columnists. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  3,  1966,  the 
Washington  Star  carried  a  column  by 
Mr.  Lawrence  relative  to  the  CIA  which 
is  so  typical  of  his  good  reporting.  This 
is  a  column  I  believe  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to  all  Members  of  Congress.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  at  this  E>oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Th«  CIA  AND  American  Interests 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Newspaper  articles  were  published  recently 
purporting  to  reveal  details  of  the  system 
of  espionage  employed  by  the  U.S.  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  However  well  In- 
tended, if  the  purpose  was  to  start  a  crusade 
In  Congress  to  restrict  Intelligence  opera- 
tions, this  cannot  but  In  the  long  run  damage 
the  Interests  of  the  American  people. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Is  not  au- 
thorized to  carry  on  any  espionage  within 
this  country  or  to  handle  Internal  security 
problems,  as  all  of  these  are  responslbllltlM 
of  the  FBI.  The  CIA  confines  Its  operaUon* 
to  foreign  countries,  where,  of  course,  It  U 
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robject  to  local  laws  as  well  as  the  counter- 
measures  of  agents  of  other  govemmenta 
which  are  hoetUe  to  the  United  States. 

Espionage  is  In  many  ways  dishonorable, 
but  can  be  Justified.  To  take  a  simple  but 
far-reaching  Illustration,  the  secret  acquisi- 
tion of  messages  and  the  breaking  of  a  Japa- 
nese code  by  agents  of  the  United  States  in 
the  years  Just  prior  to  World  War  n  enabled 
our  Armed  Forces  to  know  in  advance  details 
of  ship  movements.  This  later  played  a  vital 
role  m  naval  engagements  In  the  Pacific,  par- 
ticularly In  the  crucial  Battle  of  Midway,  in 
which  the  Japanese  fleet  was  defeated. 

The  cold  war  is  not  unlike  a  hot  war  In  Its 
risks  to  the  safety  of  the  American  people. 
Information  about  the  existence  of  missile 
bases  in  Cuba  may  have  been  acquired  too 
jlowly,  but  what  was  learned  did  have  the 
effect  of  enabling  the  United  States  to  pro- 
tect Itself  In  time. 

The  recently  published  articles  were  the 
result  of  an  honest  and  conscientious  report- 
ing effort,  though  errors  did  creep  In,  espe- 
dally  m  the  Inference  conveyed  that  certain 
committees  of  Congress  are  controlled  by  the 
CIA.    The   purpose   of  the   articles.   It  was 
asserted,  was  to  fix  responslbUlty  and  also 
to  tighten  control  of  the  CIA  by  Congress. 
But  for  many  years  two  committees  In  the 
House  of  Representatives   and   two   In   the 
Senate  have  been  taken  Into  the  confidence 
of  the  CIA  and  have  known  about  Its  methods 
of  operation.     The  members  could  ask  any 
questions  they  wished.    If  these  committees, 
composed  of  loyal  Americans,  had  felt  that 
the  CIA  was  doing  something  wrong,  they 
could   have    long    ago    transmitted    to   the 
■  President  their  objections  or  could  have  de- 
manded open   Inquiries  and   Investigations. 
One  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  intelli- 
gence work  Is  to  let  as  few  people  as  possible 
know  what  Is  going  on,  so  as  to  guard  against 
leaks  and  the  danger  of  Infiltration  or  unwit- 
ting disclosure  of  secrets  by  persons  who  are 
not  alert  to   the   tricks  used  by   agents  of 
other  countries.     There  would  be  risks,  for 
UMUnce,  In  opening  up  Intelligence  opera- 
tions to  the  staffs  of  our  Embassies  abroad 
or  to  a  lot  of  ofBclals  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment.   Some  might  not  withhold  from  for- 
eign diplomats  at  social  gatherings  bits  of  In- 
formation  considered   Irrelevant  but   which 
might  have  significant  value   to  the  other 
side.    The  Secretary  of  State  Is.  of  course 
kept  informed. 

Mistakes  naturally  are  made  In  espionage 
and  other  Intelligence  activities.  So  also  are 
errors  of  Judgment  committed  by  generals  in 
U»e  heat  of  battle.  InefBcIencles  of  the  CIA 
can  be  discovered  and  remedied  by  respon- 
sible officials.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is,  after  all,  the  Commander  In  Chief 
of  the  military  forces  and  the  boss  of  the 
Intelligence  system.  He  Is  the  final  Judge  as 
to  whether  a  step  that  ha«  been  taken  was 
or  was  not  desirable.  Corrective  measuree 
can  always  be  applied. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Communists  will  have  a 
neld  day  when  they  read  some  of  the  pub- 
luhed  articles  about  the  internal  workings  of 
me  CM.  It  U  a  tragic  mistake  to  furnish 
them  with  this  Information. 

The  press  of  the  United  States  has  in  World 
Wars  I  and  II  maintained  a  voluntary  cen- 
•orship.  The  same  system  ought  to  prevail 
aurlng  a  cold  war,  especially  when  It  comes 
w  deciding  whether  to  disclose  In  print  the 
•ecret  methods  used  by  the  American  Govem- 
ment  in  trying  to  deal  with  enemy  Intrigue 
»«de  foreign  countries.  For,  whether  car- 
"M  on  in  Latin  America.  Europe,  Africa,  or 
"la,  the  plotting  is  against  the  United 
states. 
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as  many  memories  as  there  are  voices 
that  ever  sang  "Over  There"  and  "You'r* 
a  Grand  Old  Flag." 

For  that  special  flag  is  flown  In  tribute 
to  the  American  who  wrote  and  sang 
those  songs — George  M.  Cohan. 

It  is  fitting  that  that  Cohan  flag  should 
f!y  over  the  Capitol— because  here  30 
years  ago,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  decreed  that  a  gold  medal  should 
be  struck  to  symbolize  the  patriotic  con- 
tributions of  this  composer,  singer,  au- 
thor, playwright,  actor,  the  embodiment 
of  the  American  theater  in  the  first  40 
years  of  this  century. 

Sunday,  May  1.  was  the  armlversary 
of  the  presentation  at  the  White  House 
of  that  gold  medal  to  George  M.  Cohan 
at  the  hands  of  President  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt. 

The  ranks  are  getting  thinner  of  the 
doughboys  who  responded  to  Presldwit 
Woodrow  Wilson's  call  to  the  colors  of 
AprU  6,  1917,  but  "Over  There,"  writ- 
ten in  the  dedication  of  that  day,  will 
continue  to  inspire  wherever  far  from 
home  American  boys  follow  that  flag  in 
Its  flight  for  human  freedom. 

One  of  the  historic  chapters  of  con- 
gressional proceedings,  I  feel,  are  the 
hearings  as,  30  years  ago,  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Library  entertained 
the  Cohan  Medal  Resolution. 

War  veterans  of  the  Congress  were 
happy  to  testify  and  vividly  recalled 
their  combat  experiences  and  the  In- 
spiration of  "Over  There."  So  graphic 
and  compelling  were  these  life  stories 
that  the  committee  included  them  In  Its 
report— a  report  that  can  stir  memories 
of  great  congressional  personalities  that 
are  no  more. 

Yet  there  are  Members  of  that  74th 
Congress  whom  we  treasure  as  great 
Members  of  the  Congress  today— Carl 
Hayden,  Lister  Hill.  Richard  Russell, 
Everett  Dirksen,  John  McCleLlan, 
Frank  Carlson,  Willis  Robertson,  Jen- 
nings Randolph,  John  McCormack.  Joe 
Martin. 

It  should  be  noted  that  George  M.  Co- 
han himself  never  sought  the  honor.  He 
turned  over  all  the  proceeds  of  the  song 
to  war  chests.  He  never  expected  any 
material  reward  for  his  share  in  the 
morale  and  material  contributions  of  the 
theater  to  war  causes  In  the  Cohan 
years — and  they  were  tremendous.  His 
was  a  real  life  satisfaction  of  the  phi- 
losophy : 

Let  me  write  a  nation's  Bongs  and  I  care 
not  who  writes  a  nation's  laws. 


Assembly  and  signed  by  Rhode  Islands 
Governor. 

This  Is  a  true  call  to  the  colors  for 
every  American  and  especially  for  the 
young  American  of  the  classroom— that 
oiu-  youth  may  be  imbued  with  the  mes- 
BBLge,  the  meaning,  the  melody  of  songs 
that  must  never  grow  old  if  our  coun- 
try is  to  stay  young  in  spirit  and  deter- 
mined in  Its  destiny — if  our  American 
homes  are  to  stay  secure. 

On  such  an  American  home,  a  humble 
home  on  Wlckenden  Street.  Providence — 
a  house  that  was  already  old  at  the  turn 
of  the  century — there  is  this  proud 
plaque,  the  start  of  It  all. 

It  reads: 

Birthplace.  Oeorge  M.  Cohan.  July  4.  1878, 

actor,  playwright,  composer. 


GEORGE  M.  CGKA.N  SPECIAL  OB- 
SERVANCE IN  RHODE  ISLAND 
thun  PASTORE.     Mr.  President,  over 
™» Capitol  today  floata  a  flag  of  50  stars 
«a  a  million  memories.    There  would  be 


But  the  lawmakers  of  that  74th  Con- 
gress foimd  they  could  make  a  part  of 
their  lawmaking  this  honor  to  the  writer 
of  songs. 

It  seems  fitting,  also,  that  the  Cohan 
flag  should  have  flown  this  week  which 
began  with  Loyalty  Day  so  proudly  cele- 
brated in  Rhode  Island — ^flrst  of  the 
colonies  to  declare  her  independence — 
which  anniversary  we  observed  on  May 
4 — a  patriotic  week  indeed.  Sunday, 
May  1  brought  out  Rhode  Island  spirit  in 
parades  that  were  open  demonstrations 
that  the  "grand  old  flag"  of  freedom  has 
three  colors — red,  white,  and  blue. 

The  George  M.  Cohan  special  observ- 
ance this  year  stems  from  a  special  reso- 
lu^on    of    the    Rhode    Island    General 

;*' 


The  body  of  the  resolution  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Gener&I  Assembly  is,  in 
Itself,  a  concise  history  of  the  song  and 
dance  man,  honored  by  his  city,  by  his 
State  and  by  his  country;  and  I  add  it  as 
part  of  my  remarks  for  the  Record: 
Resolution  or  the  Rhoim  Island 
Oeneral  Asssmblt 

Oeorge  M.  Cohan  was  born  in  Providence. 
July  3,  1878,  but  all  his  life  he  considered 
July  4  as  his  birthday.  He  died  In  New  York 
on  November  4.  1942,  at  the  age  of  64,  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  all  time  greats  of  the 
theater. 

His  Ufe  was  the  theater  and  the  theater 
was  enriched  by  his  Ufe.  He  enjoyed  out- 
standing Bucceas  in  all  phases;  acUng,  danc- 
ing, directing,  producing,  songwrltlng  and 
playwrltlng.  He  started  his  stage  career  as 
a  child,  as  a  member  of  the  "Pour  Cohans." 
his  family  group  In  vaudeville,  and  at  the 
age  of  15  was  writing  songs  and  skits. 

George  M.  Cohan's  preeminence  In  his 
profession  was  well  established  before  he  was 
40;  by  that  time  he  was  a  leading  producer 
and  had  created  a  popular  form  of  musical 
play. 

During  his  career,  Oeorge  M.  Cohan  com- 
posed more  than  500  songs  and  musical 
numbers;  wrote  and  produced  31  plays,  with- 
in a  period  of  20  years:  produced,  owned, 
controlled,  or  was  Interested  In,  actively  or 
financially,   128  theatrical  attractions. 

As  an  actor  he  was  acclaimed  for  his  por- 
trayal of  the  father  In  CNelU'e  "Ah  Wilder- 
ness" and  as  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  in  "I'd 
Rather  Be  Right."  He  probably  was  most 
famous  for  his  songwrltlng  efforts,  primarily 
of  a  patriotic  nature,  which  gained  for  him 
International  recognition,  especially  the 
songs  "Grand  Old  Flag"  and  "Over  There," 
for  which  he  was  awarded  a  Congressional 
Medal,   on  May   1,   1940 

Now,  as  we  approach  this  anniversary  date, 
a  group  of  Interested  citizens  are  forming 
the  Oeorge  M,  Cohan  Foundation.  This 
group,  loyal  Cohanlans,  are  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  Oeorge  M.  Cohan's  songs 
and  plays,  being  of  enduring  and  endear- 
ing quality  shall  be  sung  and  performed 
throughout  Rhode   Island 

In  keeping  with  the  theme  of  the  Fourth 
of  July  Oeorge  M.  Cohan  Birthday  Salute,  It 
would  be  most  apprc^rlate  In  all  official  cele- 
brations in  Rhode  Island  cities  and  towns 
to  Include  In  Independence  Day  speeches 
the  beautiful  thought  beautifully  expressed 
by  Mr.  Cohan  in  the  verse  of  his  famous 
song  "You're  a  Grand  Old  Flag." 

"We  took  the  red  from  the  flame  of  dawn 
The  dawn  of  a  new  nation 
And  the  white  was  the  white  of  the  snow 
At  Valley  Forge 

The  blue  was  the  blue  of  the  free  open  sky 
And  the  stars  were  the  thirteen  sisters 

by  the  sea  who  b\Ult  tbelr  home  and 

called  It  Uberty." 
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The  "Yinkee  Dotxiie  boy'  bom  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  and  born  In  Providence,  RJ.. 
alwavs  waveil  the  flag  and  wrote  of  the  flag 
.rj5pirinf;!y  and  revprently  because  to  George 
M  :he  fla(?  was  ajways  "the  emblem  of  the 
land  I  love"  and  "everv-  heart  beats  true  for 
the  red    white,  and  blue  ' 

His  birthday  coincides  with  the  birthday 
of  our  Nation.  Our  country  was  born  of  ft 
revolution  and  patxlotlc  songs  Joyously  cele- 
brate that  occasion,  an  event  which  yearly 
marks  the  rededlcatlon  to  the  Ideals  of  1776. 

Another  famous  native  snn  who  also  won 
fame  In  the  theater,  our  own  Eddie  DowUng, 
wrote  as  a  tribute  to  his  great  friend.  George 
M  Cohan,  "As  long  as  bands  play,  these  stir- 
ring melodies  i  Over  There  '  You're  a  Grand 
Old  Flai?  ■  and  Yankee  Doodle  Dandy")  will 
quicken  the  heartbeat  of  the  patriot,  and  the 
immortal  who  penned  them  came  from  Provi- 
dence " 

There  was  a  plaque  placed  on  the  house  of 
his  birth  on  August  3,  1942,  by  the  Town 
Criers,  and  on  August  12,  1947.  a  street  of 
the  city  of  Providence  was  named  In  his 
honor.  In  1959.  on  September  13.  a  George 
M  Cohan  statue  was  unveiled  In  Times 
Square.  New  York  City,  and  on  JtUy  4,  196S, 
he  WAS  offlciaily  honored  by  his  native  city 
with  a  Cohan  concert  at  Roger  Williams 
Park 

Adequate  recognition  of  the  prominence  of 
this  native  Rho<le  Inlander  calls  for  more 
than  occasional  celebrations.  State-sjxin- 
sored  musical  presentations  could  well  In- 
clude some  of  his  outstanding  works;  an  an- 
nual Cohan  concert  would  be  most  appropri- 
ate; and  school  orche3tras  be  encouraged  to 
Include  a  number  of  his  compositions  In 
their  repertoire. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield' 

Mr.  PASTORE      I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  n.pre'.y  wish  to  say 
that  George  M  Cohan  was  the  No.  1  man 
on  Broadway.  He  was  literally  the  best- 
known  fieure  In  the  world  on  Broadway, 
and  I  should  like  the  privilege  of  joining 
my  collf^:<iie  from  Rhode  Island  in  the 
ver>'  fine  .statement  he  is  making. 

Mr,  PASTORE  Mr  President,  and  so 
the  history  and  melodies  of  George  M. 
Cohan  will  live  on  to  inspire  wherever 
the  American  uniform  is  worn  and  the 
American  fiag  is  flowTi. 


ITIF.    YEAR    OF   THE    POLISH 
MILLENNIUM— 1966 

Mr.  JA\TTS.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
3,  the  world  honored  a  milestone  In  world 
history.  Tiie  eyes  of  the  world  are  on 
the  millennium,  of  Poland.  Even  now, 
while  Poland  is  enslaved  by  the  Commu- 
nist Iron  Curtain.  Poles  throughout  the 
world  are  celebrating  their  millennium, 
not  only  as  a  national  observance,  but 
also  a  relislous  ob.<5e!"vance  to  our  com- 
mon providence,  in  whom  they  have 
placed  their  faith  for  40  generations. 

The  year  966  is  the  mast  significant 
in  the  life  of  the  Polish  nation  because  it 
Is  the  first  known  historical  date  of  the 
origin  of  Poland  as  a  nation.  In  that 
year  the  ruler  of  Poland  Mleszko,  con- 
verted his  cydv.try  to  Christianity. 

From  the  perspective  of  the  thousand- 
year  e.xi.stence  "f  Poland  as  a  Western 
country.  31.500  000  Poles  at  home  and  10 
million  Po'es  abroad  livine  all  over  the 
world,  can  view  proudly  Poland's  role  In 
the  history  of  the  world  and  its  part  In 
the  procre.ss  and  achievement  of  man- 
kind.    The  indomitable  spirit  of    Polish 


history  Is  a  guarantee  that  the  country, 
halted  In  its  progress  by  the  present 
Communist  regime,  in  time  will  regain 
full  Independence  and  freedom. 

To  understand  this  indomitable  spirit 
of  the  Poles — a  spirit  which  has  sur- 
vived 1,000  years  of  turmoil  and  persecu- 
tion in  its  stubborn  defense  of  freedom 
and  human  dignity — one  must  study  the 
past.  For  it  is  in  their  magnificent  past 
that  one  can  gain  an  insight  into  their 
hopeful  future. 

By  accepting  Christianity  in  966,  Po- 
land forever  linked  her  destiny  with  that 
of  the  West  and  became  a  creative  force 
In  Western  culture,  keeping  at  the  same 
time  centuries-long  watch  on  the  eastern 
ramparts  of  Christendom.  She  often 
found  herself  as  the  defender  of  the  free- 
dom of  conscience  and  the  spiritual 
rights  of  the  individual  against  atheistic 
onslaughts. 

Throughout  her  1,000  years,  Poland 
has  maintained  a  tradition  which  even 
now  sustains  the  faith  of  the  Polish  na- 
tion In  cultural  values,  democratic  ideals, 
and  the  precepts  of  the  Western  World. 
These  have  continued  and  have  strength- 
ened the  will  of  individual  Poles  in  their 
homeland  and  abroad  to  withstand  Com- 
munist-imposed travails.  Spiritually 
nourished  by  manifestations  of  friend- 
ship in  the  West,  the  Poles  have  kept  the 
hope  alive  that  their  day  of  deliverance 
and  the  return  of  their  rightful  place  in 
the  free  world  shall  become  a  reality. 

Poland's  history  has  been  a  chronicle 
of  endurance  against  man's  inhumanity 
toward  his  fellow  man.  It  is  a  litany  of 
unparalleled  bravery.  The  gaUant  re- 
sistance of  Warsaw  in  1939  against  the 
Nazi  InvEision  will  long  be  remembered 
as  an  Inspiration  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
In  its  fight  against  the  German  conquest 
of  Europe. 

The  world  cannot  help  but  marvel  that 
in  between  her  unyielding  struggle  for 
survival,  Poland  was  able  to  make  so  pro- 
found a  contribution  to  the  cultural  de- 
velopment of  Europe  and  the  world. 
Throughout  the  millennium  of  their 
tragedy-filled  history,  the  Poles  immeas- 
urably enriched  the  world  in  arts  and  sci- 
ences. Poland  gave  to  the  world  Coper- 
nicus, the  father  of  modem  astronomy, 
Marie  Curie,  who  unlocked  the  secrets  of 
the  atom,  and  Chopin  and  Paderewski  in 
music. 

Poland  is  once  again  embroiled  in  a 
conflict  between  human  rights  and  their 
denial.  Although  the  Poles  are  again 
under  the  yoke  of  an  atheistic  power, 
their  spirit  has  remained  unbroken  and 
they  remain  faithful  to  the  principles  on 
which  Poland's  greatness  was  founded. 
This  year,  1966,  Is  a  time  for  renewal  and 
rededlcatlon  of  their  beliefs. 

The  Communist  government,  in  Its 
celebration  of  the  millennium,  is  at- 
tempting to  discredit  smything  which 
might  point  up  the  historical  role  of  the 
church.  Yet  the  role  of  the  church 
throughout  the  1,000  years  of  life  of 
the  Palish  nation  is  indisputable.  In  dif- 
ferent eras,  the  church  was  the  sole  vis- 
ible spiritual  power  which  bound  together 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  Today,  the  Com- 
munist government  in  Warsaw  is  doing 
everything  possible  within  Its  power  to 
isolate  the  Polish  nation  from  the  West 


in  this  miUennium  year.    This  cannot 
happen. 

America  owes  a  great  deal  to  the  heri- 
tage Poland  sent  to  our  shores  since  colo- 
nial times.  Let  this  millennium  be  a  cele- 
bration of  the  rejuvenation  of  hope  and 
faith  that  once  again  our  common  heri- 
tage of  freedom  will  bring  forth  a  new 
understanding  and  appreciation  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Poland. 
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CELEBRATION  OP  POLISH  NA- 
TIONAL AND  CHRISTIAN  MILLEN- 
NIUM ANNIVERSARIES:  PANNA 
MARIA,  TEX. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
last  Tuesday,  May  3,  1966,  marked  the 
anniversary  of  an  important  date  in  the 
history  of  freedom  In  this  world.  It  was 
on  that  date,  175  years  ago,  that  Poland 
adopted  a  constitution  which  gave  hc^ 
and  dignity  to  the  Polish  people.  The 
fact  that  this  constitution  came  only  4 
years  later  than  that  of  America  illus- 
trates the  close  relationship  which  our 
two  nations  have  had  and  in  which  tra- 
dition we  continue. 

This  is  also  the  1,000th  anniversary  of 
the  Christianity  of  Poland,  a  fact  which 
doubles  the  significance  of  this  Important 
date  in  history. 

Illustrating  the  close  friendship  of  the 
United  States  and  Poland  and  reafiQnn- 
ing  our  common  goals  and  kinship.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  Issued  a  proclamation  of 
commemoration  for  this  memorable  day 
in  history  in  a  celebration  last  Tuesday 
and  this  body  itself  passed  a  resolution 
saluting  Americans  of  Polish  descent  and 
joining  with  them  in  the  celebration  of 
their  armlversary. 

At  the  White  House  ceremony.  Senator 
MusKiE,  of  Maine,  presented  a  mosaic  to 
President  Johnson  on  behalf  of  all  Polish 
Americans.  The  moslac,  which  is  a  rep- 
lica of  the  Polish  Black  Madonna  in  the 
city  of  Czestochowa,  Poland,  was  in  turn 
presented  to  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son by  three  representatives  from  the 
Texas  city  of  Panna  Maria,  the  oldest 
Polish  settlement  In  America.  The  city 
was  represented  by  Rev.  Anthony  Ma- 
tula,  Mr.  Felix  Mika,  Sr.,  and  Felix  V. 
Snoga. 

Because  this  mosiac  will  now  be  placed 
in  the  church  in  Panna  Maria,  Tex.,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief  his- 
tory of  this  Polish  community  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  histori- 
cal sketch  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Panna     Maria.     Tex. — the     Oldest    Poubh 
Settlement  in  America 

There  Is  hardly  another  State  so  coemo- 
poUtan  as  Texas.  It  Is  the  "melting  pot 
of  the  nations"  Into  the  caldron  of  which 
poured  In  streams  of  Irish,  German,  French, 
Dutch,  and  Czechs,  all  seeking  happiness  and 
opportunity.  Into  the  heart  of  this  new 
State  came,  too.  the  pioneering  Poles  con- 
tributing their  share  to  Its  early  develop- 
ment. Panna  Maria  traces  Its  history  from 
the  arrival  of  100  families  from  Upper  SUesls. 
German  Poland,  who  settled  In  Texas  and 
formed  the  first  colony  and  parUh  on  the 
American  continent. 

As  early  as  1861,  Father  Leopold  Moczy- 
gemba.  OJ-M.,  came  to  Texas  from  upper 


Prussian  Silesia,  In  search  for  a  land  of 
opportimlty  and  freedom  for  himself  and 
his  fellow  countrymen  who  were  suffering 
and  were  denied  the  privilege  of  freedom 
to  practice  their  religion.  Through  his  mls- 
ilonary  activity.  Father  Moczygemba  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  John  Twohlg,  who. 
In  1840  already  owned  a  considerable  pcwtlon 
of  land  In  and  around  the  Junction  of  the 
San  Antonio  and  Clbolo  Rivers,  a  land  grant 
known  as  Hernandez  Grant.  In  the  early 
part  of  1864  Father  Leopold  and  John 
Twohlg  spent  several  days  riding  over  the 
land  and  looking  at  it  from  various  angles. 
The  location  above  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers  pleased  Father  Moczygemba.  and  he 
entered  Into  a  contract  whereby  he  was  to 
settle  a  large  number  of  Polish  families  on 
the  lovely  plateau,  at  a  point  2  miles  north 
of  Junction  of  the  two  rivers. 

Without  delay  he  wrote  to  his  father  and 
others,  advising  them  of  what  he  had  found. 
His  instructions  were:  to  organize  them- 
selves into  groups,  sell  all  they  had  and  come 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  new  country. 
It  was  an  undertaking  of  no  small  con- 
cern. However,  the  beginning  of  October 
1854,  saw  100  families  leaving  the  land  where 
they  had  been  obliged  to  slave  under  their 
conquerors.  It  was  the  first  collective  and 
definite  Polish  emigration  to  America.  After 
9  weeks  of  sailing  they  landed  in  Galves- 
ton, Tex.  The  sufferings  endured  on  the 
voyage,  as  told  by  the  oldtlmers.  are  beyond 
our  conception.  What  could  the  hygienic 
conditions  be  on  any  ship,  100  years  ago. 
especially  a  small  boat  crowded  with  800 
men.  women  and  children.  9  weeks  on  water. 
Tellow  fever  on  the  Gulf  coast  had  no  mercy 
on  the  new  arrivals  at  Galveston.  Hiring 
carts  on  which  they  piled  their  belongings 
and  a  cross  from  their  parish  church,  also, 
the  church  bell  which  we  still  have  at  Panna 
Maria,  and  walking  they  reached  Indlanola, 
2  weeks  later.  From  Indlanola  the  colo- 
nists proceeded  In  their  way  northwestward 
across  the  fertile  coastal  plains.  How  often 
they  must  have  dreamed  of  having  a  home 
of  their  own,  raise  their  cabbages  and  their 
potatoes;  worship  their  God  as  they  pleased: 
speak  their  own  tongue  and  see  their  chil- 
dren educated  and  reared  as  they  would  have 
them.  But  the  sufferings  they  encountered 
on  the  sea  were  nothing  in  comparison  to 
the  sufferings  they  endured  on  the  land. 
Pew  had  any  money,  none  had  proper  nour- 
ishment and  with  the  change  of  climate  their 
bodies  were  susceptible  to  the  slightest  dis- 
order.   Many  died  on  the  way. 

Hopeless  and  discouraged  were  they,  when 
they  met  Father  Leopold  Moczygemba  who 
had  located  a  site  for  them  on  top  of  a  hill 
where  stood  a  few  sturdy  live-oak  trees  which 
are  still  in  very  good  condition.  This  was 
December  24,  1864.  The  first  Mass  celebrated. 
that  first  midnight,  under  the  largest  of  the 
oaks,  was  not  only  a  Mass  of  thanksgiving, 
but  a  petition  to  Almighty  God  for  strength 
and  enllghtment  to  face  the  hopeless  task 
before  them.  Father  Leopold  called  this 
place  Panna  Maria  (Virgin  Mary)  mindful 
of  the  beautiful  church  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
In  Krakow.  Poland. 

On  September  29.  1856,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  Bishop  Odin,  of  Galveston.  Father 
wopold  Moczygemba.  of  the  Order  of  St, 
Francis  of  Minor  Conventuals,  blessed  the 
first  Polish  church  In  America.  This  church 
»M  replaced  in  1878  with  a  new  church  which 
rtlll  stands  In  testimony  of  the  courage, 
patience,  and  fervent  trust  in  God  of  these 
flrst  Polish  settlers.  Many  Interesting  events 
can  be  told  concerning  the  progress  of  these 
•Mly  Polish  settlers  who  faced  many  adversi- 
ties such  as  droughts,  floods,  hurricanes  and 
PoUtlcal  upheavals.  The  many  details  of 
these  events  which  transpired  In  this  early 
Polish  colony  may  be  found  In  the  "Cen- 
tennial History  of  Panna  Marta"  (1854-1954) 
available  at  Panna  Maria.  Tex. 


The  present  parish  of  Panna  Maria,  named 
in  honor  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Is  now  a  part  of  the 
archdiocese  of  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Most  Rev.  Robert  E.  Lucey. 
The  colony  of  Panna  Maria  never  held  poten- 
tialities for  worldly  greatness  either  as  a  town 
or  parish.  The  present  parishioners  are  land- 
owning farmers  well  established  and  have 
through  the  years  abundantly  contributed 
to  the  religious,  civic,  economic,  and  patriotic 
needs  of  the  area,  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is  observ- 
ing Poland's  Christian  millennium  at  the 
White  House  In  the  Nation's  Capital  on  May 
3.  Panna  Maria  Parish  Is  being  honored 
as  the  oldest  Polish  colony  In  the  United 
States,  and  by  special  invitation  of  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the  parish  Is  being 
represented  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  Anthony 
Matula,  Mr.  Felix  Mika.  Sr.,  and  Felix  V. 
Snoga  at  the  ceremonies. 


THE  POLISH  MILXJENNIUM 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
many  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  number 
a  great  many  Polish-Americans  among 
our  constituents — and  some  of  us  who 
do  not — will  make  Insertions  in  the 
Record  observing  the  1,000th  anniver- 
sary of  Christianity  in  Poland. 

All  of  us,  I  believe,  lament  the  fact 
that  the  Polish  Government  has  refused 
entry  to  many  eminent  churchmen — in- 
cluding Pope  Paul — who  want  to  go  to 
Poland  to  join  the  celebration.  Another 
among  them  was  Archbishop  John  F. 
Dearden,  of  Detroit. 

This  was  clearly  a  political  decision, 
made  by  oflQcials  who  were  balancing  ad- 
verse international  reaction  against  the 
stimulus  such  visits  would  give  to  the 
church  that  Polish  officialdom  has  no 
Interest  In  encouraging. 

Yet,  It  is  also  clear  that  the  Polish 
Government  recognizes  that  it  cannot 
successfully  quench  Christianity  among  a 
people  who  have  been  Intensely  Christian 
for  so  many  generations. 

I  watch  this  with  Interest  because  I 
was  able  to  see  firsthand  the  condition 
of  Christian  belief  in  Poland  during  its 
998th  year. 

I  attended  a  Mass  in  Warsaw.  It  was 
not  on  Sunday;  and  it  was  in  late  after- 
noon. The  church  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing. People  were  standing  on  the 
steps  outside. 

It  was  the  same  story  in  Cracow. 

Prom  the  evidence  of  other  observers, 
I  think  we  can  conclude  that  Christian- 
ity, and  in  particular.  Catholicism— is 
stronger  in  Poland  than  in  any  Iron  Cur- 
tain country. 

Indeed,  no  people  evidenced  over  a 
longer  period  greater  devotion  to  Chris- 
tianity than  the  people  of  Poland. 

The  condition  of  the  church  in  Poland 
today,  it  is  Interesting  to  note.  Is  influ- 
enced by  geopolitical  factors  not  at  all 
unlike  the  ones  that  brought  Christianity 
to  the  area  in  the  first  place. 

One  thousand  years  ago,  the  Slavic 
community  in  what  is  now  Poland  was 
governed  by  a  Prince  Mieszko.  who  of 
necessity  spent  a  lot  of  his  time  fighting 
Prussian  Invaders. 

In  an  effort  to  cement  relations  with 
another  anti-Prussian  nation,  he  married 
the  daughter  of  Boleslaw,  the  Christian 
King  of  Bohemia. 


In  986,  he  also  adopted  his  bride's 
Christian  faith.  Christianity,  suddenly 
welcome  in  the  area,  spread  swiftly 
among  the  Polish  people. 

The  Interesting  thing  is  that  Christi- 
anity is  now  officially  discouraged  in 
Poland  for  some  of  the  same  political 
reasons  that  impelled  its  acceptance 
1,000  years  ago. 

Germany  is  still  considered  a  threat — 
and  for  sound  historical  reasons.  The 
new  alliance  is  with  Russia,  a  nation 
equally  suspicious  of  Germany,  but  one 
that  is  something  less  than  tolerant  of 
religion. 

Polish  Government  attitudes,  for  a 
host  of  political,  geographic,  economic, 
and  military  reasons,  must  be  somewhat 
responsive  to  the  Russian  point  of  view. 
That  government,  I  would  guess.  Is 
very  hesitant  to  take  drastic  repressive 
action  against  the  church  for  fear  of 
msissive  unrest  in  this  devotedly  Chris- 
tian populace. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  made  uneasy 
by  the  prospect  of  an  inspirational  re- 
ligious celebration. 

Christianity,  after  all,  is  a  principal 
reason  for  the  Polish  people's  feeling  of 
kinship  with  Western  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. And  any  overt  stimulation  of  this 
kinship  may  make  the  Russians  fret. 

I  know  that  it  is  often  more  fashionable 
to  condemn  restrictions  of  religious  free- 
dom than  to  try  to  understand  th&n. 

But  other  nations,  unhappily,  have  not 
shared  our  success  In  separating  religion 
from  politics. 

There  is  a  temptation  to  cite  the  Polish 
Government's  action  as  one  more  demon- 
stration of  the  evils  of  communism,  to 
condemn  It  out  of  hand,  perhaps  even 
to  use  that  action  as  justification  for 
some  future  economic  punitive  measure. 
But  I  am  not  sure  we  would  be  doing 
Christianity  a  service.  Any  pressures  we 
might  apply  could  be  countered  by  even 
stronger  pressures  from  the  other  side. 

The  Polish  Government,  very  likely, 
finds  It  can  tolerate  the  church  as  long 
as  it  can  pretend  it  is  not  there. 

It  might  be  well  to  judge  very  carefully 
how  we  can  best  Insure  rehgious  progress 
in  Poland.  What  influence  from  us  can 
best  guarantee  that  churches  will  remain 
open,  that  priests  will  be  allowed  to  in- 
struct, to  preach,  to  celebrate  Mass,  and 
administer  the  sacraments? 

If  this  is  going  on  now — and  frwn  my 
observations  it  is — then  we  should  think 
carefully  before  we  begin  to  rock  the 
boat. 

Christianity  is  one  of  the  natural  forces 
that  attracts  the  Polish  people  to  the 
West,  Another  is  the  millions  of  Polish- 
Americans  in  this  country,  who — 
through  letters  and  visits — help  make 
clear  the  ideals  of  the  West. 

Certainly,  during  my  visit  to  Poland  I 
was  aware  of  an  Intensely  friendly  feel- 
ing among  the  Polish  toward  this  coun- 
try. 

As  long  as  these  forces  are  at  work — 
and  effectively  at  work — we  must  avoid 
actions  which  would  diminish  their  ef- 
fectiveness. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  all  across 
America  this  week  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  are  celebrating  the  175th  arml- 
versary of  the  Polish  constitution,  and 
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the  miilennium  of  Poland's  Christianity. 
They  join  with  free  Poles  and  peoples  of 
Polish  origin  throughout  the  world  in  re- 
asserting their  pride  in  their  ancient 
homeland.  Only  In  Poland  itself  is  the 
great  poetry  of  the  Polish  heart  hushed. 

It  Is  a  tragic  Irony  that  in  this  year  of 
double  celebration,  the  Comm'jnist  re- 
gime in  Warsaw  is  doing  everything  in 
its  power  to  isolate  Poland  from  the 
West  Visas  are  being  refused  to 
Catholic  prelates,  and  American  pil- 
grimages to  Poland's  nationai  shrines  are 
being  canceled. 

The  Polish  American  Congress  has 
pointed  out  that  the  Comm.unist  regime 
may  well  be  trying  to  convince  the  Polish 
people  that  the  West  is  indifferent  to 
their  needs  and  hopes  for  a  better  future. 
That  is  why  I  want  to  add  my  voice  to 
those  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  not  only 
In  the  celebration  of  Poland's  proud 
1  000-year-old  heritage,  but  in  solemn 
prayer  that  Poland  will  one  day  again 
be  free,  and  assume  her  rightful  place 
in  the  Western  community  of  nations, 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
President,  in  the  history  of  a  nation  cer- 
tain events  occur  which  channel  the 
course  of  that  nation  and  bv  their  mag- 
nitude dwarf  the  subsequent  events, 
however  great,  of  their  history  This 
year  the  Polish  nation  celebrates  the 
1.000th  anniversary  of  its  conversion  to 
Christianity  In  966  the  first  histori- 
cally known  monarch  of  Poland,  Mleszko 
I.  threatened  by  Germanic  expansion  to- 
ward the  east,  adopted  Christianity  from 
Bohemia  and  placed  his  lands  under  the 
protection  of  the  Pope  This  wise  and 
pious  act  has  shapt'd  the  course  of  Po- 
land's history. 

Rarely  has  a  nation  and  a  faith  been  so 
indivisible  Ftir  the  l&pi  1,000  years  the 
one  has  sustained  the  other  Living  con- 
stantly m  adversity,  a  small  nation 
marked  for  conquest  by  its  larger  neigh- 
bors, Poland  has  maintained,  indeed 
strengthened  its  cultural  and  religious 
identity.  Where  lesser  nations  might 
have  yielded.  Poland  has  stood  alone. 
rXiring  these  times  Poland's  deep  devo- 
tion to  Christianity  and  it.';  ideals  has 
been  the  bulwark  of  its  faith  Despite 
the  vicissitudes  of  politics  and  war,  the 
spirit  of  the  Polish  nation  has  remained 
free,  and  the  faith  of  the  Polish  people 
ever  strong 

That  is  why  the  ce'ebration  of  the  mil- 
lennium of  Poland's  Christianity  has  spe- 
cial sienificance  for  the  31  million  Poles 
at  home,  the  10  million  Poles  living 
abri>ad,  and  the  more  than  10  million 
.Americans  of  Polish  descent 

We  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Po- 
land for  the  people  It  has  sent  to  enrich 
the  strength  of  our  young  Nation.  The 
American  of  Polish  descent  has  gone  on 
to  make  his  mark  in  ail  fields  As  an  ex- 
ample I  point  with  pride  to  my  distin- 
kiui.shed  colleague  from  New  Jersey  in  the 
Hiuse  Congressman  Henry  Hel.stoski. 
The  li.st  of  distinguished  Polish-.Ameri- 
cans  is  long  and  their  accomplishments 
impressive 

The  indomlUble  spirit  of  Polish  his- 
tory, the  couraee  and  faith  of  her  people 
lndlv;sib!y  allied  with  the  Cliristlan  faith 
as  an  integral  part  of  their  heritage,  Is  a 


guarantee  that  this  country,  In  time  will 
fulfill  her  historic  destiny  in  peace  and  in 
freedc«n. 


EAST- WEST  TRADE 

Mr.  JAVrre.    Mr.  President,  on  May 

3,  President  Johnson  announced  that  the 
administration  would  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress this  week  legislation  which  would 
give  him  discretionary  authority  to  ex- 
tend "most  favored  nation"  benefits  to 
East  European  Communist  countries. 
According  to  news  reports,  these  benefits 
would  be  for  a  limited  period,  with  the 
President  having  the  authority  to  with- 
draw any  concession  granted  under  this 
authority. 

It  Is  in  the  best  interest  of  our  Nation 
that  the  President  Is  finally  taking  this 
step  because  I  believe  that  consideration 
of  nonstrateglc  trade  with  European 
Communist  nations  could  lead  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  common  and  harmo- 
nious Western  policy  on  East- West  trade 
and  offers  the  possibility  of  a  substantial 
reduction  In  tension  with  Communist 
nations. 

As  early  as  1962,  I  urged  the  adoption 
of  a  detailed  Code  of  Pair  Trade  Prac- 
tices by  NATO  countries  as  a  means  to 
reestablish  a  common  Western  policy 
on  this  subject.  Last  September  16,  I 
introduced  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
President  to  send  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  on  the  changes  he  felt 
ought  to  be  made  in  our  laws  governing 
trade  with  Eastern  Europe. 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  grant 
the  President  the  flexible  authority  which 
he  is  requesting;  but  I  also  believe  that 
concurrently  with  such  legislation,  the 
President  should  also  be  asked  to: 

First.  Extend  most-favored-nation 
treatment  to  Communist  countries  in  Eu- 
rope only  in  return  for  agreement  by 
such  countries  to  a  Code  of  Pair  Trade 
PrEw:tices  along  the  lines  I  have  pro- 
posed. 

Second.  Undertake  a  major  effort  to 
bring  about  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  other  principal 
trading  nations  of  the  free  world  on  such 
terms  of  fair  practice  and  on  the  rules 
and  policies  with  respect  to  trade  to  be 
pursued  with  European  Communist  bloc 
nations. 

Third.  Help  establish  an  intergovern- 
mental committee  on  East- West  trade  to 
be  attached  to  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development — 
OECD. 

Fourth.  Order  Presidential  review  of 
the  categories  of  goods  to  be  considered 
nonstrateglc  in  East- West  trade. 

Fifth.  Press  hard  to  induce  other  free 
world  countries  to  impose  a  total  em- 
bargo on  trade  with  North  Vietnam. 

Sixth.  Bring  about  an  agreement  on 
length  of  credit  terms  to  be  extended  for 
exports  to  European  Communist  bloc 
nations. 

Only  through  such  a  comprehensive 
program  can  our  trade  be  fashioned  into 
an  effective  part  of  our  relations  with 
Communist  European  nations.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  President  can  avoid  a 
major  congressional  debate  on  the  whole 
question  of  our  East-West  trade  policy 
by  dealing  with  the  issue  piecemeal.    He 


may  in  fact  have  to  settle  for  less  than 
what  is  needed  and  thereby  put  the 
United  States  in  no  better  ixeltlon  than 
it  is  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an 
firticle  and  an  editorial  from  the  New 
Yprk  Times  of  May  4  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  along  with  the  text  of  the  code 
of  fair  trade  practices  which  I  proposed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  4,  19681 
Johnson  To  Oitek  Bill  To  Aid  Trade  With 

East  Etjropk — Will  Sksk  Powbk  To  Extdo) 

TH«     MOST-PAVORen-NATION     POLICT     IT    Hi 

DEsauts 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washington,  May  3. — President  Johnwn 
announced  today  that  the  administration 
would  submit  to  Congreea  this  week  long- 
promised  legislation  to  promote  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Communist  na- 
tions of  Eiastern  Europe. 

The  legislation  would  give  the  President 
discretionary  authority  to  extend  most- 
favored-natlon  benefits  to  the  Communist 
countries,  drastically  reducing  the  tariffs  on 
their  exports  to  the  United  States. 

Under  the  most-favored-natlon  policy,  • 
nation  la  entitled  to  the  lowest  tariff  that  the 
United  States  has  granted  any  particular 
country.  Without  this  benefit,  a  nation  1« 
required  to  pay  tariffs  two  to  three  times 
higher. 

Present  legislation  prohibits  granting  most- 
favored-natlon  tariff  benefits  to  all  Commu- 
nist countries  except  Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 
This  tends  to  place  the  exports  of  the  na- 
tions not  so  benefiting  In  an  uncompetitive 
price  position.  Without  the  most-favored- 
natlon  privilege,  exports  from  a  country  are 
subject  to  the  high  duties  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930. 

AN  IICPORTANT  DISTINCTION 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  there  would 
be  an  Important  distinction  between  the 
most-favored-natlon  treatment  accorded  the 
Communist  countries  and  non-Conununlst 
nations. 

In  the  case  of  the  non-Communist  nations, 
the  privilege  normally  is  extended  virtually 
automatically  for  an  Indefinite  period.  But 
with  the  Communist  nations,  the  privilege 
would  be  extended  for  a  limited  period,  with 
the  President  having  the  authority  to  with- 
draw the  tariff  concession. 

Hungary  and  Rumania  already  have  ex- 
pressed an  Interest  In  obtaining  most-fa- 
vored-natlon treatment.  Should  the  leglfla- 
tlon  be  passed.  It  Is  'believed  bv  American 
officials,  similar  requests  probably  would  be 
received  from  Bulgaria  and  Czechoslovakia. 

The  Soviet  Union  would  present  a  special 
problem  since  any  agreement  on  tariff  con- 
cessions would  raise  such  unresolved  issues 
as  payment  of  Its  lend-lease  debts. 

In  making  his  announcement  at  a  'White 
Hovise  ceremonry  honoring  the  1,000th  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
In  Poland,  President  Johnson  held  out  the 
hope  that  expanded  East-West  trade  could 
provide  a  stepping  stone  to  liberalization  of 
the  Conununlst  regimes  as  well  as  creation 
of  a  broader  community  of  nations  within 
Europe. 

"The  Intimate  engagement  of  peaceful 
trade — over  a  period  of  time — can  Influence 
Eastern  European  societies  to  develop  along 
paths  favorable  to  world  peace."  he  declared. 

By  building  bridges  across  the  pulf  that 
has  separated  Eastern  Europ>e  and  the  West, 
he  added,  "we  can  help  gradually  to  create 
a  coaununlty  of  Interest,  a  community  of 
trust,  and  a  community  of  effort." 

A   BZBDTTAL  TO  OK  GAULLC 

In  a  rebuttable  to  President  de  OtvUt 
of  France,   Mr.   Jolmson  afBrmed  the  need 
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for  an  Atlantic  aUlance  built  around  an  In- 
tegrated military  command. 

"It  remains  our  conviction  that  an  Inte- 
grated Atlantic  defense  Is  the  first  necessity — 
not  the  last  result — of  the  building  of  unity 
in  Western  Europe,  for  expanding  partner- 
ship across  the  Atlantic,  and  for  reconcUlng 
differences  with  the  East,"  he  seld. 

The  emphasis  In  the  President's  speech, 
however,  was  upon  using  the  Atlantic  alliance 
to  bring  together  the  countries  of  Eastern 
and  Western  Europe.  He  envisioned  "a  Eu- 
rope of  Interdependent  friends,"  free  of  "artl- 
lldal  political  barriers,"  secured  by  Interna- 
tional au"ms  control  arrangements  and  with 
"free  political  choice"  for  every  nation. 

The  East- West  trade  legislation  was  an- 
nounced by  President  Johnson — the  out- 
growth of  2  years  of  study  by  the  administra- 
tion and  business  groups — In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  last  January.  But  the  White 
House  has  held  off  submitting  the  legislation 
because  of  a  feeling  on  Capitol  Hill  that  the 
"political  climate,"  partlctUarly  In  view  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  was  not  right  for  the 
proposal. 

CONSIDERATIONS   OUTWEIGHED 

These  considerations  we  outweighed  by  the 
administration's  desire  to  demonstrate,  par- 
ticularly to  Eastern  European  nations,  that 
American  policy  had  not  become  frozen  be- 
cause of  the  'Vietnam  war. 

However,  there  Is  no  hope  within  the  ad- 
ministration for  congressional  action  on  the 
measure  at  this  session. 

The  President  used  the  occasion  of  a  Pol- 
ish-American ceremony  honoring  the  mil- 
lennium of  Christianity  In  Poland  and  the 
175th  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  a  Polish 
Constitution  to  announce  his  step  toward 
"building  bridges"  to  Ea.stem  Europe. 

Before  an  audience  of  Congressmen  of  Pol- 
ish extraction  and  Congressmen  represent- 
ing districts  with  large  Polish  populations, 
he  signed  a  proclamation  proclaiming  today 
to  be  "Poland's  national  and  Christian  mil- 
lennium day." 

In  Poland  and  in  other  countries  of  Eastern 
Eixrope,  Mr.  Johnson  observed,  "new  Ideas 
are  winning  new  friends." 

"Windows  are  opening  to  the  world — only 
s'.lghtly  In  many  places,  but  they  are  open- 
ing." he  added. 

For  Its  part,  the  President  said,  the  United 
States  "will  encourage  every  constructive  en- 
richment of  the  human,  cultural  and  com- 
mercial ties  between  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
West." 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  4,  1966] 
Trade  Bridges  to  the  East 

President  Johnson's  announcement  that  he 
win  send  Congress  legislation  aimed  at  liber- 
alizing trade  with  Eastern  Europe  and  the  So- 
■rtet  Union  Is  a  welcome  Implementation  of 
his  long-expresed  Interert  In  building  more 
hrldges  to  the  Communist  world.  Much  of 
the  delay  In  moving  toward  extended  rela- 
tions has  undoubtedly  been  linked  to  the 
fears  of  adverse  domestic  political  reaction 
because  of  the  strain  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
Yet  the  dangers  created  by  that  conflict  ac- 
tually make  it  more  rather  than  less  impor- 
tant that  the  United  States  extend  such  a 
liand  of  friendship  to  the  more  reasonable 
Communist  states. 

An  expansion  of  mutually  advantiigeous 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
let  bloc  countries  cannot  help  but  strength- 
ea  the  forces  on  both  sides  that  press  for 
reciprocally  beneficial  cooperation  rather 
than  discord.  Substantially  to  Increase  that 
WMJimerce  will  require  at  least  three  basic 
measures:  Ending  the  discriminatory  tariff 
Barriers  that  now  hinder  sales  of  Soviet  and 
fflost  Eastern  European  goods  here;  removal 
or  the  legal  obstacles  to  extension  of  normal 
">mmerclal  credits  to  those  countries  and 
rtrtsloa  of  U.S.  strategic  export  controls  to 
put  them  on  a  par  with  the  more  llljeral— 


and  more  sensible — regulations  In  effect  In 
Western  Europe  and  Japan 

The  President  has  now  begun  the  process 
of  making  the  needed  changes,  but  he  will 
need  effective  and  vigorous  support  In  Con- 
gress to  make  his  proposals  law  at  this  ses- 
sion. If  Congress  fall  to  act  positively,  the 
result  can  only  be  more  cjmlclsm  and  dls- 
lUtislonment  about  the  United  States  In  the 
countries  involved. 

Code  of  Faib  Practices  in  International 
Trade 
1.  PacUltatlng  access  to  markets:  Each 
government  shall  permit  the  entry  Into  and 
residence  and  travel  within  Its  territory  of 
bona  fide  foreign  commercial  representatives 
and  salesmen,  for  the  purpose  of  the  normal 
conduct  of  their  bUElneas,  Includlne  inter 
alia: 

(a)  Opportunity  to  procure  sultoble  facili- 
ties such  as  office  space,  warehouse  space, 
space  for  the  public  dl^lay  of  merchandise! 
and  faclllUUon  for  the  post-sales  main- 
tenance and  servicing  of  their  products; 

(b)  Access  to  importing  and  exporting  In- 
terests, banks,  insurance  companies,  pub- 
licity and  advertising  media,  and  posUl  and 
other   communications  facilities; 

(c)  Freedom  to  bring  In  advertising  mate- 
rial and  samples,  and  to  disseminate  the 
same  within  the  national  territory: 

(d)  P^edom  to  bring  In  or  employ  locally 
Interpreters,  translators,  secretaries,  ac- 
countants, technical  experts,  and  legal  coun- 
sel. 

2.  Publication  of  laws,  regulations,  and 
statistics:  Each  government  shall  pubUsh 
promptly  all  laws,  regulations.  Judicial  deci- 
sions and  administrative  decisions  affecting 
foreign  trade,  and  adequately  detailed  statis- 
tics regarding  foreign  trade,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  enable  governments  and  traders  to 
become  acquainted  with  them. 

3.  Patent  and  copyright  protection:  Each 
country  shall  observe  equitable  standards  of 
patent  and  copyright  protection,  and  shall 
BMlntaln  procedures  so  that  foreign  nation- 
als are  able  In  practice  to  obtain  adequate, 
prompt,  and  effective  oompensatlon  for  the 
use  of  their  industrial  and  Intellectual  prop- 
erty. 

4.  Rules  on  state  trading:  In  a  country 
which  maintains  any  state  enterprise  with 
exclusive  or  special  privileges  regarding  pur- 
chases or  sales  (other  than  purchases  purely 
for  governmental  use)  such  enterprises  shall 
make  any  purchases  and  sales  Involving  Im- 
ports or  exports  solely  In  accordance  with 
commercial  considerations,  such  as  price 
quality,  avallablUty,  marketability,  trans- 
portation costs,  and  other  conditions,  and 
foreign  enterprises  shall  be  afforded  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  compete  on  an  equal 
basis  In  state  purchases  and  sales  abroad. 
Such  state  enterprises  shall  not  claim  sov- 
ereign Immunity  with  respect  to  their  com- 
mercial operations. 

5.  Switching  of  procurement:  Each  gov- 
ernment shall  Insure  that  Its  agencies  or 
state  trading  enterprises  shall  not  arbi- 
trarily change  sources  of  Imports  for  purely 
political  reasons  In  such  a  manner  as  to  dis- 
rupt the  normal  marketing  arrangements  of 
supplying  countries. 

6.  Reexportation:  Each  government  shall 
Insure  that  Its  agencies  or  state  trading  en- 
terprises do  not  reexport  a  commodity  im- 
ported from  another  country  at  a  price  lower 
than  that  at  which  It  was  originally  exported, 
and  do  not  make  reexports  contrary  to  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  country  of 
origin. 

7.  Dumping  and  market  disruption:  Each 
government  shall  establish  or  maintain  pro- 
cedures to  Insure  that  Its  agencies  or  state 
trading  enterprises  do  not  Introduce  prod- 
ucts Into  the  commerce  of  another  country 
at  such  prices.  In  such  quantities,  or  at  such 
a  rate  as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  Injxiry 


to    an    established    Industry    In    tbs    lattw 
country. 

8.  Settlement  of  commercial  disputes: 
Each  govenunent  shall  facilitate  the  use  of 
arbitration  In  the  settlement  of  disputes  that 
arise  In  the  course  of  International  com- 
merce. To  that  end,  each  government  shall 
avoid  Uklng  any  action  to  prevent  the  in- 
clusion In  agreemenu  of  provisions  for  settle- 
ment of  such  disputes  in  third  countries  or 
for  the  appointment  of  arbitrators  who  are 
nationals  of  third  countries. 

9.  Consultation:  Each  government  shall 
accord  sympathetic  consideration  to,  and 
shall  afford  adequate  opportunity  for,  con- 
statation  regarding  such  representations  as 
may  be  made  by  another  government  with 
respect  to  any  matter  affecting  the  operation 
of  this  code. 


RIPON  SCXriETY  REPORT  ON  CHINA 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  today  to  submit  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
report  on  Communist  China  by  the 
Rlpon  Society.  The  Rlpon  Society  is  a 
group  of  young  Republicans  dedicated  to 
Infusing  the  Republican  Party  with  new 
ideas  and  new  approaches  to  the  prob- 
lems of  American  society  and  U.S.  for- 
eign policy. 

This  Rlpon  policy  statement,  "China 
1966:  Containment  and  Contact."  is  the 
product  of  9  months  of  intensive  re- 
search. The  members  of  the  society  have 
met  with  leading  experts  in  the  fields  of 
Asian  policy  and  national  security.  The 
report  urges  that  the  United  States  be- 
gin a  serious  and  prolonged  investigation 
of  Communist  China  and  United  States 
relations  with  Communist  China.  It 
suggests  that  we  stop  thinking  in  terms 
of  stereotypes  and  stop  using  the  old 
rhetorical  Jargon  In  our  thinking  about 
Communist  China.  It  is  a  hardheaded 
report  which  not  only  points  out  the 
need  for  flexibility,  but  also  insists  on 
the  necessity  of  the  containment  policy 
in  regard  to  Communist  China. 

The  report  is  very  much  in  accord  with 
my  own  thinking  on  this  matter.  I  be- 
lieve that  In  the  long  run  we  must  And 
some  way  to  get  along  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  mainland  China  and  that  per- 
haps the  most  vital  step  in  bringing  the 
Communist  Chinese  leaders  themselves 
to  this  conclusion  Is  to  maintain  our  own 
strength  and  those  of  our  allies  on  the 
periphery  of  the  China  land  mass  and  to 
frustrate  Communist  Chinese-backed 
wars  of  aggression  called  wars  of  national 
liberation.  It  is  necessary  in  this  regard 
as  the  Rlpon  report  asserts  to  bring  dis- 
cussion of  these  matters  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  people. 

The  Rlpon  Society  report  has  been  ex- 
tremely well  received.  Along  with  the 
report  Itself.  I  wish  to  submit  editorial 
comment  and  Eisk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  them  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Chika     1966:     Containment    and    Contact 

(Note.— For  the  past  9  months  the  Rlpon 
Society  has  sponsored  Intensive  research  re- 
lating to  relations  t)etween  the  United  States 
and  Ciilna.  Memljers  of  the  society  have  met 
with  leading  scholars  in  the  fields  of  Asl&n 
affairs  and  nationai  security  policy.  From 
our  discussions  and  research  have  come  a 
number  of  conclusions  about  American  Far 
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Eastern  policy.    The  major  Unea  of  our  tblnk- 

ni<    on    this    matter    axe    presented    In    this 
statement  ) 

The  problem,  of  China  Ls  as  immense  and 
slgnlflcant  as  any  which  presently  confronts 
the  .^ijier'.can  people  The  Rlpon  Society  be- 
lieves that  the  present  t^eneratlon  of  political 
leadership  In  both  major  .Mnerlcan  parties 
has  failed  to  cfln'ront  this  problem  with  the 
creativity,  subtlety  and  flexibility  which  It 
demands  On  the  one  hand  are  the  advo- 
cates of  a  rigid  policy  which  would  deny 
the  Communist  government  of  mainland 
China  any  role  whatever  In  the  diplomatic 
arena.  r)escr!blng  China  as  a  great  power 
bent  on  military  conquest,  they  would  force 
the  United  States  to  frame  Its  response  In 
solely  military  terms  With  some  logic  they 
Insist  that  the  only  way  to  keep  China  from 
military  conquests  is  to  make  the  costs  of 
such  conquesus  prohibitive  They  Ignore  or 
write  off  the  possibtlitv  that  China's  will  to 
make  w.<\r  could  be  reduced  by  building  un- 
derstanding and  contact  between  China  and 
the  rest  of  the  world 

On  the  other  hand  are  those  whoee  pas- 
sion for  a  poUcv  of  understanding  and  con- 
tact Is  so  great  that  they  overestimate  Its 
potential  for  short-nm  success.  They  would 
have  our  Government  forsake  Its  policy  of 
military  containment  and  allow  China  cer- 
tain prerogatives  wlthm  Its  historic  sphere 
of  influence  They  would  wisely  encourage 
China  to  travel  a  diplomatic  road  by  making 
that  road  more  attractive  But  at  the  same 
time  they  would  further  Increase  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  quicker  military  route  by 
making  it  less  costly  to  the  Chinese  people. 

It  is  our  belief  that  both  of  these  ap- 
proa<-hes  are  unrealistic  and  Ineffective.  The 
r-.gidity  with  which  they  are  frequently  pro- 
P'Tsed  res'ilts  from  the  context  of  the  bitter 
foreign  policy  debates  of  the  late  1940'8  and 
early  1950's  in  which  they  first  arose.  Each 
side  has  allowed  the  acrimony  of  those  years 
to  blind  It  U")  the  insights  of  its  opponent. 
Extreme  advixrates  of  containment  are  un- 
willing to  see  any  value  in  accommodation; 
extreme  proponents  of  bold  Initiatives  for 
further  contact  view  all  military  confronta- 
tion as  frustrating  their  alms. 

We  spe«k  today  as  members  of  a  genera- 
tion which  did  not  participate  In  the  debate 
which  followed  World  War  II  We  grant  that 
we  have  experienced  certain  aspects  of  the 
China  question  less  directly  than  some.  But 
we  also  believe  that  this  fact  may  free  us 
to  see  the  tangled  matter  with  less  emotion 
and  greater  perspective  than  some  of  those 
who  have  been  strongly  committed  to  a 
single  position  for  so  long  It  is  our  convic- 
tion that  the  China  problem  cannot  be  ade- 
qviately  understood  unless  the  collective 
wisdom  of  both  military  containment  and 
diplomatic  accommodation  Is  appreciated. 
•  •  •  »  • 

CHINA    AND    CH.\N(;E 

It  Is  clear  that  China  will  have  a  major 
Impact  on  the  history  of  our  planet  In  the 
decades  immediately  ahead.  Her  ancient 
culture  and  proud  traditions  remind  ua  that 
this  Is  the  oldest  continuing  society  In  human 
history  Her  large  land  area,  huge  popula- 
tion masses,  and  recently  acquired  nuclear 
weapons  potential  guarantee  her  future 
Importance 

China  9  role  as  an  Independent  and  power- 
ful forc-rf  has  grown  since  the  Communists 
came  to  power  in  1949.  For  a  century  before 
that  Chinese  history  had  been  marked  by  In- 
ternal di.-iunlty  and  humiliation  at  the  hands 
of  foreign  powers  For  a  decade  afterward, 
China's  destiny  seemed  closely  bou6d  to  that 
of  fhe  Soviet  Union  This  powerful  alliance 
threw  the  West  on  a  defensive  alert.  The 
Korean  war  confirmed  Western  suspicions 
about  the  expansionist  tendencies  of  Asian 
communism  Support  for  the  Kuomlntang 
government  which  had  fled  to  Taiwan  be- 
cam.e  -i  .'!vmb<ii  of  .American  resistance  to  thla 


force  and  of  otir  ofBclal  dealre  to  displace  the 
Communist  government  on  the  mainland. 

In  the  last  17  years  the  People's  Republic 
ha«  consolidated  Its  power  to  the  point  where 
very  few  expect  the  Nationalists  to  ever  re- 
take the  mainland.  Yet  oflBclal  American 
policy  seems  to  have  held  to  this  vain  hope 
and  to  the  consequent  refusal  to  deal  diplo- 
matically with  the  Communist  Chinese.  At 
the  same  time  China  has  become  Increasing- 
ly Independent  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  that 
Independence  has  recently  erupted  into  open 
hostility  and  a  threat  to  break  off  diplomatic 
relations.  Yet  too  many  Americans  (Includ- 
ing some  administration  officials)  still  speak 
of  a  monolithic  "Sino-Soviet  bloc."  We  be- 
lieve that  both  of  these  new  facts,  Chinese 
power  and  Chinese  Independence,  must  be 
better  reflected  In  American  policy.  Pre- 
tending that  the  Communist  government  of 
mainland  China  does  not  exist  vrtll  do  no 
good.  Neither  will  a  merely  sentimental  call 
for  understanding  and  sympathy.  Our  very 
best  scholarship.  Information,  intelligence, 
and  Judgment  must  be  marshaled  to  meet 
this  difficult  challenge.  The  recommenda- 
tions which  follow  are  our  immediate  con- 
tributions to  the  searching  reexamination 
of  American  policy  which  must  come  about. 

/.  Military  containment 
We  believe  that  any  Chinese  attempt  to 
absorb  an  independent  nation  or  reduce  It  to 
a  state  of  vassalage  militarUy  or  tlu-ough 
Internal  subversion  must  be  stopped.  If 
force  is  required,  then  force  must  be  ap- 
plied, but  carefully  and  In  appropriate 
quantities.  Such  principles  of  military  con- 
tainment were  used  successfully  when  the 
Soviet  Union  appeared  to  threaten  Western 
Europe.  We  recognize  that  the  application 
of  these  principles  to  the  Chinese  threat 
must  take  Into  account  the  great  social, 
economic,  and  political  differences  between 
Europe  In  the  1940's  and  Asia  in  the  1960's. 
But  certainly  we  must  not  allow  the  stated 
Chinese  policy  of  expansion  through  "Wars 
of  National  Liberation"  to  succeed.  This 
policy  argues  that  violence  and  terror  are 
legitimate  means  of  promoting  the  Com- 
munist goal.  The  United  States  and  her 
allies  must  maintain  the  patience  and  the 
will  to  prevent  this  policy  from  being  suc- 
cessful. An  orderly  and  peaceful  world  will 
be  Impossible  unless  such  doctrines  are  reso- 
lutely opposed  and  Anally  abandoned. 

//.  First  steps  toward  contact 

If  blocking  the  military  road  Is  the  first 
step  to  peace,  then  opening  wide  an  alterna- 
tive realm  of  contact  Is  also  essential.  For 
unless  China  can  turn  elsewhere,  she  will 
probably  not  give  up  her  military  methods. 
Then  the  result  of  our  containment  may 
only  be  a  mutual  escalation  of  violence 
which  could  produce  nuclear  war.  It  Is  true, 
of  coiu'se.  that  American  initiatives  cannot 
guarantee  Chinese  response.  There  are  limits 
on  American  policy  and  It  may  be  that  there 
Is  nothing  the  United  States  can  do  to  modify 
the  stand  of  Peking.  But  let  us  at  least 
reduce  the  possibility  that  China  will  walk 
the  road  to  war.  Let  it  be  a  mark  of  our 
maturity  that  we  are  willing  to  take  the 
bold  first  steps  toward  peace. 

It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the  search 
for  contact  has  focused  almost  exclusively 
on  only  two  American  actions:  diplomatic 
recognition  and  suppwrt  of  China's  entry  into 
the  United  Nations.  Both  steps  would  repre- 
sent abrupt  changes  In  American  policy,  so 
abrupt  that  they  may  be  politically  Impos- 
sible. Moreover,  both  moves  might  well  be 
viewed  as  hypocritical  maneuvers  and  would 
probably  produce  no  more  than  bombastic 
rejections  from  a  still  stisplclous  Peking. 
A  full  normalization  of  relations.  Including 
an  exchange  of  ambassadors  and  admission 
to  the  United  Nations,  are  desirable  g^oals. 
They  should  be  looked  upon,  however,  as  the 
result,  not  the  cause,  of  an  Improved  diplo- 
matic atmosphere. 


We  believe  that  the  quest  for  such  an 
atmosphere  can  be  furthered  by  the  follow- 
ing recommendations ; 

1.  Our  Government  pronouncements  must 
reflect  a  less  hostile  attitude.  Otir  tendency 
to  picture  China  as  a  villain  and  outlaw 
makes  it  more  likely  that  she  will  behave 
that  way.  We  must  criticize  Chinese  poli- 
cies without  Insulting  Chinese  leaders. 
(The  Secretary  of  State  might  begin  by 
discontinuing  bis  Insistence  on  calling  the 
Chinese  capital  by  the  Nationalist  name, 
Pelplng.)  Our  rhetoric  concerning  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  much  more  mature  than  it 
once  was.  Certainly  a  similar  adjustment 
concerning  China  would  entail  no  retreat, 
no  loss  of  face,  and  It  might  remind  Ameri- 
can citizens  as  well  as  world  opmion  of  our 
sense  of  responsibility  and  our  desire  for 
peace. 

2.  We  must  more  Insistently  and  more 
dramatically  pursue  the  goal  of  Increased 
contact  between  American  and  Chinese  cit- 
izens. Through  diplomatic  channels  In  War- 
saw and  elsewhere,  we  must  continue  our  at- 
tempts to  work  out  an  exchange  of  news- 
men, scholars,  doctors  and  cultural  groups. 
The  current  library  exchange  program  offers 
a  small  base  upKDn  which  to  build.  The 
United  States  might  draw  world  attention  to 
such  programs  by  formally  appropriating  the 
funds  with  which  they  could  be  Implemented. 
And  if  such  overtures  are  again  refused,  then 
we  must  offer  the  hand  of  friendship  again 
and  again.  Chinese  leaders  and  Chinese  posl- 
tloios  will  almost  certainly  fluctuate  from 
time  to  time.  We  must  do  all  we  can  to 
encourage  a  change  In  the  right  direction. 

3.  It  Is  almost  certain  that  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  will  be  voted  admission 
to  the  United  Nations  within  a  few  years,  no 
matter  what  the  United  States  does,  and, 
for  that  matter,  whether  or  not  Peking  re- 
quests admission.  Accordingly,  we  believe, 
it  is  unwise  for  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue to  conmilt  her  prestige  to  denying  that 
result.  Rather  let  us  maximize  our  chances 
to  Influence  conditions  under  which  such  an 
Invitation  Is  extended.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  have  to  sponsor  or  even  support 
Chinese  admission.  It  does  mean  that  we 
should  let  it  be  known  that  we  will  not  con- 
tinue in  active  opposition.  The  United 
States  would  thus  demonstrate  Its  desire  to 
see  that  every  opportunity  for  better  under- 
standing is  explored. 

There  need  be  no  loss  of  prestige  In  such  an 
action,  but  rather  an  Indication  that  a  great 
and  secure  power  does  not  fear  the  participa- 
tion of  Its  detractors  in  this  international 
organization.  Such  an  action  would  be  much 
like  last  year's  decision  to  drop  our  Insist- 
ence that  iieacekeeplng  dues  be  paid  to  the 
United  Nations  by  all  member  nations.  In 
that  Instance  the  umted  States  showed  Its 
magnanimity  by  rising  above  a  relatively  mi- 
nor consideration  so  that  the  United  Nations 
might  continue  to  function. 

It  is  frequently  argued  that  Chinese  viola- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  Charter  should 
preclude  her  acceptance  In  the  organization. 
Our  response  Is  that  if  the  United  Nations  Is 
to  be  a  meaningful  force  for  peace,  then  It 
cannot  be  viewed  as  an  exclusive  club  of 
moral  nations.  The  charter  is  not  so  much 
a  standard  against  which  outsiders  are 
Judged  as  It  is  a  goal  to  which  members 
aspire.  Membership  In  the  United  Natlors 
should  be  an  encouragement  to  more  respon- 
sible international  behavior  rather  than  s 
reward  for  such  behavior. 

It  Is  probable,  many  observers  report,  that 
the  presence  of  Nationalist  China  as  a  per- 
manent member  of  the  Security  Council 
would  prevent  the  Communist  Chinese  from 
accepting  membership  in  the  United  Nations. 
The  problems  involved  in  settling  such  mat- 
ters will  probably  take  a  long  time  to  worlt 
out.  The  United  States  can  have  as  little  or 
as  much  to  do  with  this  process  as  our  lead- 
ers think  advisable  at  any  particular  moment 


But  we  first  must  discontinue  our  rigid  op- 
position to  the  very  idea  of  Chinese  partici- 
pation. 

4.  Because  the  problem  of  Taiwan  and  Its 
ontlnued  claims  to  the  Chinese  mainland  Is 
J  much  a  part  of  all  of  these  matters,  the 

United  States  must  once  again  review  our 
conunltment  to  that  aspiration.  What  Is  the 
extent  of  the  commitment?  Are  we  merely 
bound  to  defend  Taiwan  against  aggression 
or  are  we  committed  to  support  all  her  ambi- 
tions? Is  our  commitment  to  support  Chiang 
Kai-shek  personally,  to  guarantee  his  return 
to  the  mainland,  or  to  preserve  the  Integrity 
of  his  government?  How  does  this  commit- 
ment square  with  our  current  Involvement 
in  southeast  Asia?  A  further  complication 
U  the  fact  that  the  Taiwanese  may  some  day 
elect  to  rejoin  the  mainland  of  their  voli- 
tion. The  answer  to  these  questions  should 
not  call  for  the  abandonment  of  Taiwan  to 
the  overwhelming  power  of  the  mainland; 
but  It  might  well  Involve  rethinking  a  posi- 
tion which  considers  Taiwan  the  only  legiti- 
mate government  of  all  China. 

5.  We  must  prepare  the  American  people 
for  a  more  flexible  trade  policy  toward 
China.  Certainly  an  embargo  on  strategic 
goods  should  be  continued.  But  greater 
trade  can  build  effective  contacts  and  a 
community  of  Interest  which  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  both  nations. 

8.  The  thorny  problems  of  arms  control 
and  prevention  of  nuclear  proliferation  can 
never  be  solved  without  the  meaningful 
participation  of  modern  China.  Again,  it 
may  be  some  time  before  Peking  will  agree 
to  such  participation,  but  the  United  States, 
together  with  other  nuclear  powers,  should 
continually  encourage  Chinese  representa- 
tion at  all  international  conferences  deal- 
ing with  this  matter. 

Certainly  it  would  be  foolish  to  expect 
an  overnight  change  In  Chinese  opinion 
once  these  initiatives  are  taken.  But  these 
overtures  must  be  made  nevertheless.  As 
China  grows  in  power  and  In  security,  as 
her  economic  and  social  problems  ease,  she 
may  develop  leadership  and  attitudes  which 
will  bring  her  Into  a  responsible  role  In 
the  conununlty  of  nations.  There  is  little 
for  the  United  States  to  lose  in  attempting 
to  encourage  such  a  development.  But  It 
it  painfully  clear  that  everyone  will  lose 
if  the  Chinese  people  develop  their  awesome 
potential  without  a  corresponding  sense  of 
moderation  and  maturity. 

TRX    REPtTBLICAN     BOLK 

While  many  Americans  still  oppose  any 
change  in  this  Nation's  attitude  toward 
mainland  China,  recent  opinion  polls  Indi- 
cate definite  and  growing  support  for  greater 
flexibility.  We  believe  that  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  our  political  leaders  to  mo- 
bUlze  and  encotirage  this  element  of  public 
opinion.  Unfortunately  some  of  the  recent 
rhetoric  of  President  Johnson,  Vice  Presi- 
dent HuMPHEET,  and  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
liave— if  anything — discouraged  it.  It  may 
be  that  the  current  conflict  in  Vietnam  has 
led  them  to  beUeve  that  this  is  not  the  time 
to  redirect  this  Nation's  opinion  concerning 
tte  Par  East.  But  it  is  the  essence  of  the 
Rlpon  Society's  position  that  the  United 
States  can  and  must  bear  the  shield  of  con- 
telnment  in  one  hand  at  the  same  time 
ttat  we  proffer  the  olive  branch  of  peace 
with  the  other.  With  the  shield  we  dis- 
courage the  aggressive  force  which  is  China 
today,  with  the  olive  branch  we  seek  to 
encourage  the  responsible  power  which 
might  be— and  must  be— the  China  of  to- 
morrow. 

If  the  administration  falls  to  encourage 
the  second  half  of  this  dual  response,  then 
we  responsibility  to  do  so  falls  upon  the  Re- 
publican Party.  Republican  history  reveals 
•rTx.  ^^^^^  °^  realistic  and  responsible  lead- 
ership In  foreign  policy.  This  strain  has  not 
""ways  been  the  dominant  one  within  our 


party,  and  in  the  last  few  years  It  has  often 
been  eclipsed,  particularly  in  matters  con- 
cerning the  Par  East.  But  we  believe  that 
our  party  has  the  resotxrces  from  which  to 
create  principled  policies  which  are  Imagina- 
tive, flexible,  and  progressive.  Republicans 
can  and  must  fill  a  leadership  vacuum  which 
has  developed  In  the  formulation  of  Ameri- 
can policy  toward  China. 

As  members  of  a  new  generation  of  Amer- 
icans and  of  Republicans  we  can  no  longer 
be  silent  while  vital  Issues  are  discussed  in  a 
manner  which  Is  narrow  minded  and  un- 
imaginative. We  can  no  longer  be  content 
with  cliches  and  stereotypes,  from  either  the 
rigid  "right"  or  the  sentimental  "left."  This 
most  challenging  of  all  current  problems  can 
become  only  more  critical  if  we  are  bound  by 
the  thinking  of  the  past.  Even  as  we  hope 
for  a  new  and  more  flexible  generation  of 
Chinese  leadership,  so  we  also  suggest  that 
the  perspectives  of  younger  Americans 
should  be  broadened  beyond  the  rigid  points 
of  view  which  have  led  to  the  current  im- 
passe. 

We  know  that  there  are  many  RepubUcan 
leaders  today  who  share  our  quest  for  an 
intelligent,  forthright,  commonsense  for- 
eign policy.  We  believe  that  the  American 
people  are  ready  to  Join  and  support  such  a 
quest.  The  hour  is  late  and  the  stekes  are 
high.  The  quest  will  demand  the  very  best 
that  is  in  us.     Surely  It  deserves  no  less. 

IProm  the  Chicago  (lU.)  News,  Apr.  8.  1968] 
GtTTiNG  Through  to  Chika 
The  picture  of  the  United  States  that 
emerges  from  a  recent  policy  statement  by 
the  Chinese  Commumsts  is  like  something 
seen  In  a  trick  mirror.  Craggy  old  Uncle 
Sam,  the  peace  lover,  comes  out  a  monster 
baring  bloody  fangs  at  China. 

The  editorial  in  the  Red  party  paper, 
Jenmln  Jih  Pao,  warns  that  the  United 
States  is  preparing  to  make  war  on  China, 
and  that  China  must  In  turn  prepare  to 
turn  back  the  "Imperialist  aggressor." 

"This  struggle  will  go  on  throughout  this 
historical  era,"  the  paper  declares.  And  In 
a  final  burst  of  exhortation  It  says:  "With 
great  revolutionary  spirit,  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple are  determined  to  struggle  against  U.S. 
Imperialism  for  one,  two,  or  even  three  hun- 
dred years  until  it  Is  utterly  defeated  and 
the  world  revolution  Is  completely  vic- 
torious." 

We  don't  for  a  moment  believe  either  that 
the  United  States  Is  preparing  for  aggressive 
war  against  China  or  that  the  present  hostil- 
ity will  endure  three  centuries.  But  If  the 
Chinese  dogmatists  believe  it,  and  act  ac- 
cordingly, the  distortion  becomes  real  as  the 
basis  of  their  foreign  policy  and  correspond- 
ingly dangerous. 

China's  Isolation  from  the  real  world  Is 
marked  not  only  In  Its  distorted  view  of  the 
United  States,  but  in  its  relations  with  Rus- 
sia and  with  other  nations  that  have  tried 
to  be  friendly.  And  even  though  that  Isola- 
tion Is  of  China's  own  choosing,  some  way  of 
opening  Red  China's  eyes  to  reality  must  be 
found. 

We  dont  believe  recognizing  the  Peking 
regime  or  clearing  its  way  into  the  United 
Nations  would  speedly  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose. The  experience  of  Britain  and  France, 
not  even  to  mention  Russia,  argues  that  this 
would  be  an  exercise  In  futility.  But  neither 
Is  It  helpftil  to  match  China's  virulence  In 

rejoinders  of  our  own,  or  to  argue  openly 

as  some  extremists  have  done — that  the  only 
cure  for  China  Is  a  series  of  well-placed 
bombs.  Such  talk  merely  reinforces  China's 
belief  in  Its  distorted  image  of  America. 

Time  may  be  the  only  cure  for  China's 
paranoid  sickness,  and  even  this  hope  rests 
on  an  uneasy  assumption  that  there  Is  time 
enough.  But  there  are  preparations  of  a 
nonwarlike  nature  that  should  be  made  on 
our  part,  looking  toward  a  day  when  change 
will  come. 


One  such  move,  surely.  Is  that  advocated 
by  the  Rlp>on  Society,  an  organization  of 
young  Republicans  vrtth  headquarters  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  The  society  argues  for  no 
radical  shift  of  China  policy,  but  rather  for 
more  study  of  the  problem  with  an  open 
mind.  It  wotild  have  the  Republican  Party 
"fill  a  leadership  vacuum"  by  open  review 
of  long-standing  policies  and  a  forthright 
search  for  methods  of  Increasing  contacts 
with  Red  China. 

The  young  Republicans  see  no  swift 
miracle  in  the  offing  If  such  a  course  is  fol- 
lowed. But  they  add  that  "there  is  little  for 
the  United  States  to  lose  in  attempting  to 
encourage  "  the  growth  of  responsible  gov- 
erimient  In  China. 

So  it  seems  to  us.  In  fact,  the  only  loss 
might  prove  to  be  the  distorted  Image  we 
ourselves  have  of  China  as  one  result  of  long- 
frozen  attitudes. 

(Prom  the  Nation,  Apr.  18, 1966) 
Lin  IN  THE  Elephant 
Appearances  to  the  contrary,  there  are  some 
new  stirrings  in  the  Republican  Party:  noth- 
ing to  toss  hats  In  the  air  about  Just  yet. 
but  worth  noting  and  deserving  the  encour- 
agement of   two   cheers.     Recently   we   ap- 
plauded the  Initiative  of  30  Republican  Con- 
gressmen who  signed  a  statement  calling  for 
an  InvesUgatlon  of  the  draft   (the  Nation, 
Mar.   14).     Still  more  recently,  a  group  of 
25  Republicans — many  of  them  signers  of  the 
draft   statement — have   Issued    an   excellent 
position  paper  on  foreign  aid.    Aid  must  be 
based,   they   Insist,   on   defined  criteria   "to 
assure  that  aid  recipients  are  interested  in 
encouraging  broad  popular  participation  In 
government  and  development."     Unless  the 
people  not  the  regimes  benefit,  the  United 
States  Is   wasting  Its  money.     There   Is  no 
sovereign  road  to  success  In  foreign  aid;   it 
must  be  extended  on  a  case-to-case  basis,  for 
the  circumstances  differ  so  widely  that  what 
Is  practical  in  one  country  may  be  completely 
useless    In     another.      Increased     emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  niral  and  agricultural 
development  through  a  more  positive  food- 
aid   program   and   aid   to  agricultural   tech- 
nology.   Greater  care  should  be  taken  in  se- 
lecting countries  to  receive  foreign  aid,  with 
special  emphasis  on  Latin  America.    We  must 
not  insist  on  carbon  copies  of  Western  politi- 
cal institutions,  but  only  on  the  principle 
that  government-to-govemment  aid  should 
not  be  extended  to  any  country  that   falls 
to  show  Interest  In  establishing  broad  suf- 
frage, holding  popular  elections,  and  creating 
a  civil  service  based  on  merit. 

There  are  other  recommendations  In  the 
same  vein.  Another  exhibit  of  interest  is  the 
Rlpon  Society's  current  statement  urging  a 
new  China  policy.  The  specific  proposals: 
that  the  United  States  should  adopt  a  "less 
hostile"  attitude  toward  China  In  official  pro- 
nouncemente  (why  "hostile"  at  all?);  Insist- 
ently pursue  Increased  exchange  of  newsmen, 
scholars,  doctors,  and  cultural  groups;  cease 
trying  to  keep  China  out  of  the  U.N.;  adopt 
a  more  fiexlble  trade  policy;  encourage  Chi- 
nese participation  In  International  confer- 
ences dealing  with  nuclear  proliferation;  and 
consider  "a  specific  reappraisal  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  American  commitment  to 
Nationalist  China  and  to  Chiang  Kai-shek." 
Here  again  the  proposals  are  not  particu- 
larly startling  but  they  do  represent  an  at- 
tempt to  push  the  party  out  of  the  Halleck- 
Dlrksen-Goldwater  trenches.  Mark  Hatfield 
In  Oregon.  Charles  Percy  In  Illinois,  Mayor 
Lindsay  in  New  York,  and  Edward  Brooke  In 
Massachusetts  aje  typical  of  the  young  lead- 
ers who,  with  the  help  of  the  Rlpon  Society 
and  similar  groups,  and  of  the  Congressmen 
who  signed  the  draft  and  foreign  aid  state- 
ments, could  yet  bring  new  life  and  vitality 
to  the  GOP.  Caught  between  the  far  right 
and  the  lethargic  center,  the  GOP  needs  to 
fight  lU  way  through  to  the  open  areas  where 
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the  people  are  to  be  found  Any  movement 
\n  trilg  direction  !s  a  good  amen  The  ele- 
phant 18  not  galloping  nr  trumpeting,  but  U 
slowly  rising  to  Its  kneee  and  may  yet  run 

again. 

[FVom   the   L.^ui8vllle    '  Kv  i    Times.  Apr.   11, 
19661 
A  New  Policy  Toward  Red  China? 

Although  Its  members  are  Republicans,  the 
Rlpon  Society  does  not  always  voice  the 
sentiments  of  the  Republican  Party.  Since 
the  membeni  are  progressive  Republicans  It 
never  voices  the  sentiments  of  the  party's 
rlghtwmg. 

In  June  1964  the  society  circulated  a 
memor-induni  among  Republican  moderatee 
and  liberals  urging  a  flght  against  Barry 
Goldwater's  nomination  for  the  Preeidency. 
His  n.^minatlon.  the  memo  asserted,  would 
result  In  Republican  loss  of  every  State  ex- 
cept his  own  Arizona,  and  "would  bring  on 
wholesale  slaughter  of  the  Republican 
P.irty   • 

This  prophecy  is  recalled  to  suggest  that 
although  the  Rlpon  S<xrlety  fit  Is  small;  Its 
largest  chapter  in  the  Boston  area  has  about 
145  members t  is  not  massively  Influential, 
It  l.s  worth  U.^stenlne  to. 

T\\e-  Rlpon  Society  has  now  Joined  those 
calling  for  consideration  of  a  new  U.S.  pol- 
icy with  regard  tci  China  Specifically.  It 
calls  upon  the  Republican  Party  to  "flU  a 
leadership  vacuum"  In  developing  a  more 
flexible   policy   toward   Communist  China. 

ALriRNATIVl   aCALM 

It  advocated  continuation  of  a  posture  of 
military  contiimnient.  but  also  a  beginning 
of  opening  wide  an  alternative  realm  of 
contact  with  Red  China  "  It  questioned  the 
realttv  of  the  US  policy  that  maintains 
Chiang  Kal-sheK's  regime  on  Formosa  Is  the 
only  legitimate  government  of  China,  but 
without  proposing  abandonment  of  Pormoea 
to  the  overwhelming  force"  on  the  maln- 
lamd. 

It  would  he  foolish  the  society  said,  "to 
expect  an  overnight  change  in  Chinese  opin- 
ion once  these  Initiatives  are  taken.  But 
these  overtures  must  be  made,  nevertheless. 
As  China  grow.s  in  power  and  In  security,  as 
her  economic  and  social  p^roblems  ease,  she 
may  develop  leadership  and  attitudes  which 
will  bring  her  inixs  a  responsible  role  In  the 
community  of  nations.  There  Is  little  for  the 
United  States  to  lose  In  attempting  to  en- 
courage such  a  development  " 

Indeed  there  is  not  Neither  is  there 
much  to  gam  immediately  by  It  Red  China. 
estranged  even  from  the  Soviet  Union  Just 
now.  has  never  been  more  isolated.  Even 
If  all  objecUons  to  admission  of  Red  China 
to  mem.bership  In  the  United  Nations  were 
withdrawn  today,  there  Is  scant  likelihood 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  would  accept 
It.  There  is  m  indication  that  In  Its  pres- 
ent mocKj  and  under  present  circumstances. 
Red  China  Is  ready  to  accept  a  "responsible 
role  In  the  community  of  nations." 

In  the  long  run.  however,  Isolation  of  a 
major  nation  cannot  be  maintained  either 
i.nternally  or  externally  Neither  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  or  Mao  Tse-tung  is  imperishable,  and 
the  United  States  cannot  proceed  on  the  as- 
sumption that  their  rigidities  will  survive 
them. 


FEDERAL-STATE  TAX   SHARING 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  on  May 
4  Roscoe  Drummond  wrote  a  column 
critical  of  President  John.wn  s  concept 
of  "creative  federalism"  on  the  ground 
that  the  President's  concept  i.<;  expressed 
in  terms  of  more  Federal  grants-in-aid 
to  the  States,  more  Federal  influence  in 
decidini^  what  State  Boveinments  ought 
to  do  for  their  people,  and  more  Federal 
control. 


Aa  a  way  to  block  this  tjrpe  of  Federal- 
State  cooperation  Mr.  Drummcmd  calls 
for  a  national  campaign  In  support  of 
Federal-State  revenue  sharing. 

I  am  in  favor  of  Pederal-State  tax- 
sharing  as  a  means  to  strengthen  the 
abilities  of  State  and  local  governments 
to  meet  the  expanding  needs  caused  by 
Increasing  population,  rapid  urbanization 
and  advanced  technology.  On  October 
II,  1965,  I  introduced  a  comprehensive 
bill  which  would  make  available  to  the 
States  $2!^  bUlion  by  setting  up  a  trust 
fund  into  which  1  percent  of  the  current 
income  tax  base  would  be  deposited  and 
which  would  be  available  to  the  States 
and  local  governments  in  the  fields  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare.  The  bill 
has  also  been  introduced  by  several 
Members  of  the  House  and  is  pending  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Grants  made  to  the  State  and  local 
goverrunents  under  my  bill  would  enable 
these  bodies  to  c«jerate  more  independ- 
ently. Local  officials  would  be  freer  of 
Federal  domination  and  the  spread  of  a 
growing  Federal  bureaucracy  may  be 
halted.  State  and  local  governments 
would  be  In  a  stronger  financial  posi- 
tion and  a  better  fiscal  balance  would  be 
achieved  between  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments. 

Those  who  may  feel  that  the  sort  of 
tax-sharing  plan  I  propose  would  mean 
further  incursion  on  State  prerogatives 
certainly  acknowledge  a  possibility;  but 
the  choice  we  face  is  not  between  State 
dollars  and  Federal  dollars,  but  between 
PederaP  dollars  bound  by  strinffs  and 
funds  which  are  relatively  unconditional 
and  can  help  buttress  the  capability  of 
State  and  local  governments  to  carry 
their  responsibilities  and  not  to  abdicate 
authority  to  the  Federal  Government  due 
to  financial  inability  to  discharge  it. 

For  we  have  to  look  to  the  days  and 
years  ahesui  when  the  demand  for  more 
and  better  local  governments  services 
will  increase. 

Critics  on  the  one  side  of  the  political 
spectrum  are  suspicious  of  the  States 
and  seemingly  convinced  of  Federal  in- 
fallibility; critics  on  the  other  side  are 
suspicious  of  Washington.  But  mutual 
suspicions  should  not  produce  a  dead- 
lock, for  this  country  cannot  be  gov- 
erned well  unless  government  is  imag- 
inative and  active  and  responsible  and 
works  at  all  levels  in  a  Federal-State 
system. 

>I  feel  that  the  proposal  embodied  in 
the  bill  I  Introduced  on  October  11 
can  help  prepare  our  governmental  sys- 
tem to  meet  the  needs  of  the  coming 
decades,  and  can  help  us  to  put  coop- 
erative federalism  Into  practice  for  the 
benefit  of  all  our  people. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  It  has 
the  support  of  influential  persons  and 
groups  in  both  parties — Walter  Heller, 
a  former  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers,  President 
Johnson's  task  force  under  Joseph  Pech- 
man  of  the  Brookings  Institute,  a  special 
task  force  of  the  Republican  Coordinat- 
ing Committee,  the  Governor's  Confer- 
ence, and  the  Rlpon  Society.  The  idea, 
whether  it  Is  in  the  form  of  my  bill  or  in 


another  form,  deserves  immediate  con- 
sideration by  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Drummond's  article,  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Poet,  May  4 
1966] 

Shabing    the    Rkventtes:     Federalism    and 
Statx-ism 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Have  no  doubt  about  it.  President  John- 
son's "creative  federalism"  is  going  to  create 
more  federalism,  not  more  State-Ism. 

The  President  will  soon  send  to  Congress 
his  message  on  the  subject. 

However  he  defines  "creative  federalism." 
there  will  be  more  Federal  grants-in-aid  to 
the  States,  more  Federal  Influence  In  decid- 
ing what  State  government  ought  to  do  for 
Its  people,  more  Federal  control  and  a  con- 
stantly bigger  Central  Government. 

Most  people  don't  like  this  ever-larger  flow 
of  power  to  Washington  but  seem  to  feel  th: - 
It  is  hopeless  to  try  to  do  anything  about  it 

If  the  only  way  to  enable  the  States  to  pro- 
vide the  public  services  which  are  urgently 
needed — and  often  long  neglected — Is  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  lay  out  the  plans, 
provide  most  of  the  money  and  supervise  how 
It  is  spent,  there  would  be  a  strong  case  for 
doing  more  of  the  same. 

The  price  would  be  heavy — the  decay  of 
State  government. 

But  there  is  another  way  and  now  Is  a 
propitious  moment  for  the  Governors,  the 
State  legislatures,  and  the  mayors  to  mount 
a  national  campaign  to  p>ersuade  Congress 
and,  If  possible,  the  President,  to  support  the 
plan  to  return  to  the  States  a  moderate  share 
of  the  burgeoning  Federal  revenue. 

This  Is  the  crucial  time  to  press  the  rev- 
enue-sharing plan  for  three  reasons: 

1.  The  defeat  of  the  Dlrksen  amendment 
to  dilute  the  Supreme  Court  one-man,  one- 
vote  requirement  for  reapp>ortlonlng  State 
legislatures  means  that  State  government 
win  become  more  responsible  and  responsive. 
It  will  unshackle  the  State  leglslatiu-es  from 
a  minority  veto. 

2.  The  affluent  Federal  Government  has 
BO  preempted  the  sources  of  tax  Income  that 
today  there  Is  hardly  a  State  which  has  the 
resources  to  do  the  things  needed  to  be  done. 
Without  any  increase  In  the  tax  rate.  Federal 
revenues  are  mounting  by  $6  to  $7  billion 
every  year.  Moet  of  the  States,  which 
critically  need  to  expand  spending,  are  pov- 
erty stricken. 

3.  We  are  almost  certainly  at  the  point 
of  no  return.  Either  we  will  have  a  mean- 
ingful revenue-sharing  plan  or  the  Federal 
Government  will  increasingly  take  over  more 
and  more  functions  that  should  be  done  by 
States  simply  since  the  States  do  not  have 
the  resources.  In  the  end  this  will  mean 
that  nearly  all  political  power  will  rest  In 
Washington  and  the  States  will  become  mere 
administrative  agents. 

The  revenue-sharing  plan  has  its  roots 
In  both  parties.  Its  principal  InltUtors  were 
Walter  E.  Heller,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  under  both 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  and  a  Johnson-ap- 
pointed task  force  on  intergovernmental 
fiscal  cooperation.  It  has  been  ably  advo- 
cated by  two  Republican  groups,  the  Rlpon 
Society  and  a  special  task  force  of  the  Re- 
publican Coordinating  Committee.  It  has 
been  strongly  endorsed  by  the  Governors 
conference,  made  up  of  33  Democratic  and 
17  Republican  Governors. 

In  a  lefs-reason-together  spirit  LB  J.  likes 
to  call  on  the  Governors  to  support  him  on 
mch  controversial  matters  as  Vietnam  and 


aflatlon.  It  might  be  a  good  Idea  for  the 
jovemoa  to  reason  together  with  L.BJ.  on 
revenue  sharing. 


PRESIDENT  ANNOUNCES  15-PER- 
CENT INCREASE  IN  WHEAT  AL- 
LOTMENT ACREAGE  FOR  1967 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture  Schnlttker 
has  just  advised  me  that  within  the  past 
30  minutes  the  President  of  the  United 
States  annoimced  a  15-percent  increase 
in  the  wheat  allotment  acreage  for  the 
year  1967. 

Let  me  commend  the  I»resident  for 
making  this  decision.  It  is  a  timely  deci- 
sion. It  will  be  well  received  in  the  wheat 
producing  areas  of  the  Nation.  I  want  to 
commend  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  making  their  decision  early  this  year 
as  it  will  give  the  wheat  growers  ample 
time  to  prepare  for  fall  planting. 

Personally,  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the 
President  for  Increasing  this  acreage  al- 
lotment. It  Is  necessary  that  we  have 
this  increased  acreage  in  view  of  the  de- 
creasing surpluses  of  wheat  which  have 
been  taking  place  because  of  Increased 
exports  to  underdeveloped  countries  and 
other  nations  of  the  world. 

This  decision  will  be  very  helpful  in 
supplying  wheat  for  feeding  hungry  peo- 
ple In  many  countries  on  this  globe  whom 
we  otherwise  would  have  been  unable  to 
help.  It  will  also  assure  our  citizens 
that  we  will  have  ample  supplies  of  wheat 
for  any  domestic  requirements. 

As  our  exports  of  wheat  increase  and 
our  domestic  use  of  wheat  increases  I 
hope  we  can  secure  additional  ever  in- 
creasing use  of  our  allotment  acres  for 
full  production. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  happy  to  jield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  wish 
to  Join  the  Senator  from  Kansas  in  ex- 
pressing gratitude  that  the  wheat  allot- 
ment acreage  will  be  increased  by  15 
percent. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  farmers  will 
not  be  required  now  to  make  the  pres- 
ent 15-percent  cut  before  they  can  receive 
wheat  certificate  payments.  It  means 
that  we  will  be  going  back  to  about  the 
55  million  acreage  allotment  which  we 
nave  had  in  recent  years.  If  the  farmers 
stay  within  their  allotment,  they  will  be 
eligible  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
program  such  as  wheat  certificate  pay- 
nient  to  assure  a  price  of  100  percent  of 
parity  for  that  portion  of  their  produc- 
tion consumed  domestically. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  statement  just  made  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  who  is  an 
outstanding  authority  on  wheat  In  this 
country. 

The  55  million  acres  is  a  figure  which 
*e  used  to  have  and  is  one  that  we  should 
?*ve.  I  believe  that  every  one  will  be 
o*Ppy  about  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  wlU 
«»  Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 
lA  fK  ^^^LSON.    I  am  happy  to  yield 
"the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
»«  my   coUeagues    in    their   remarks 


atx>ut  the  Increase  in  the  wheat  acreage 
allotment.  The  news  is  very  welcome. 
It  will  be  good  for  the  farmers  of  the 
Nation.  I  also  believe  that  it  will  be  a 
shot  in  the  arm  for  the  wheat  economy 
of  the  country  and  thus  good  for  the 
entire  Nation;  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Let  me  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  remarks  of  the  ma- 
jority leader. 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  ROBERT 
WEAVER.  SECRETARY  OF  HOUS- 
ING AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT. 
TO  NA-nONAL  CIVIL  SERVICE 
LEAGUE,  APRIL  29 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Civil  Service  League  held  its 
12th  annual  career  service  awards  din- 
ner on  April  29.  There  were  1,500  in  at- 
tendance, including  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive, legislative,  and  judicial  branches 
of  the  Government.  The  president  of 
the  National  Civil  Service  League  is  the 
Honorable  J.  Edward  Day.  former  Post- 
master General. 

On  this  occasion,  10  career  public  em- 
ployees were  recognized  for  significant 
contributions  to  the  Federal  career  serv- 
ice. 

The  National  Civil  Service  League  is 
a  nonpartisan,  nonprofit  citizens'  or- 
ganization founded  in  1881  to  promote 
efficiency  in  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government.  It  is  an  action-oriented 
institution  representing  general  citizen 
interest  in  improvement  of  public  man- 
agement and  is  supported  entirely  by 
tax-deductible  contributions  from  citi- 
zens, organizations,  corpwrations,  and 
foundations  who  are  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  public  administration  in  our 
society.  Its  effectiveness  and  impact 
have  been  attested  to  by  strong  endorse- 
ments of  its  value  and  programs  by  Pres- 
idents Johnson,  Kermedy,  Eisenhower, 
Truman,  and  Roosevelt,  as  well  as  by 
countless  leaders  in  private  and  public 
life.  Membership  is  open  to  all  who 
want  to  participate  in  the  improvement 
of  government. 

This  year  the  following  were  recog- 
nized by  the  league  for  their  significant 
contributions : 

Mary  E.  Swltzer,  Commissioner,  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  AdministraUon, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  Charlotte  Moore  Sitterly,  phys- 
icist, National  Bureau  of  Standards,  De- 
partment of  Commerce;  William  O.  Hall, 
Assistant  Administrator,  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development;  Oscar  Bakke, 
Eastern  Regional  Director,  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency;  Bernard  Strassburg,  Chief, 
Common  Carrier  Bureau,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission;  Ellis  H. 
Veatch,  Chief,  Military  Division.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget;  Dwight  A.  Ink,  Assistant 
General  Manager,  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission; Paul  H.  Riley,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Department  of  De- 
fense; Joseph  J.  Sisco.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. International  Organization  Afifalrs. 
Department  of  State;  and  Franklin  S. 
Brown.  Chief,  Bureau  of  Power,  Federal 
Power  Commission. 


On  this  occasion,  the  Honorable  Rob- 
ert C.  Weaver,  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress entitled,  "People,  Programs,  and 
the  Promise  of  a  Great  Society."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pbopi,*.    Progbams    and    th«   Pkomubk    of   a 

GasAT  SocrrrT 
(Address  by  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Civil 
Service  League.  Sheraton-Park  Hotel, 
WaatOngton,  DC,  Apr.  29,  1966) 
It  U  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
tonight,  and  a  singular  gratlflcatlon  to  Join 
in  honoring  these  10  dedicated  career  civil 
servants,  and  particularly  my  colleague  of 
recent  days,  Dwight  Ink.  The  new  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  is 
most  fortunate  to  have  Dwlghfs  special  sort 
of  competence.  And  the  fact  that  he  was 
able  to  come  to  us  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  at  this  crucial  time,  typlfles  a 
new  and  vital  attitude  toward  the  use  of  the 
Federal  Government's  top  career  men.  No 
longer  are  such  men  slotted  Irretrievably  Into 
one  line  of  bureaucratic  succession,  in  the 
realization  that  talents  such  as  Dwlghfs 
are  rare.  Indeed,  the  Federal  Government  to- 
day makes  the  fullest  use  of  these  talents 
putting  them  to  work  where  the  need  Is 
greatest. 

And,  I  must  olwerve  that  the  needs  are 
great  In  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  This  first  Federal  de- 
partment since  1953— and  the  llth  executive 
department— already  has  some  growing 
pains.  With  the  expansion  of  responsibili- 
ties has  come  a  commensurate  expansion  of 
needs  for  special  skUls  and  abilities. 

Tonight  I  want  to  talk  of  these  needs  how 
we  propose  to  meet  them,  and  to  share  with 
you  some  of  the  problems  we  have  been 
facing.  But  first  let  me  provide  the  back- 
ground and  framework  for  our  present 
situation. 

Few,  If  any.  Federal  departments  or  agen- 
cies have  ever  oome  Into  being  with  such  a 
welter  of  problems— or  such  a  wide  range  of 
potential  succeesee.  At  the  time  President 
Johnson  signed  the  bill  creating  the  Depart- 
ment last  September,  the  Congress  had  only 
very  recently  passed  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968.  which  the  Presi- 
dent called  "the  single  most  important  break- 
through In  the  last  40  years." 

This  act  constituted  the  most  comprehen- 
sive piece  of  legislation  for  community  devel- 
opment In  the  Nation's  history.  It  embraced 
programs  to  meet  both  the  problems  of  met- 
ropolitan growth  and  central  city  decay,  such 
as:  grants  for  basic  sewer  and  water  projects 
neighborhood  facilities,  advanced  land  acqui- 
sition, urban  beauUflcatlon.  mortgage  Insur- 
ance for  land  development,  and  the  rent 
supplement  program. 

These  badly  needed  new  programs  were  Just 
getting  underway— with  the  singular  excep- 
tion of  rent  supplements,  of  course — by  the 
end  of  last  year  And  then,  shortly  after  the 
President  had  appointed  Under  Secretary 
Wood  and  me,  he  presented  to  the  Oongrees 
the  Demonstration  Cities  Act  and  the  Urban 
Development  Act. 

The  Demonstration  Cities  Act.  In  Ita 
breadth  and  scope,  comprises  the  most  com- 
prehensive approach  to  city  rebuUdlng  In  the 
Nation's  hUtory.  And  the  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  offers  the  best  hope  yet  devised  to 
bring  social  and  economic  order  out  of  the 
chaos  of  urban  sprawl. 

All  of  this  legislation,  starting  with  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1886, 
constitutes  a  striking  new  direction  In  the 
Federal  role  and  a  significant  extension  of 
the   public   responsibility.     We   have   come 
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to  realize  tha:  quality  Is  more  than  better 
housing,  or  even  mo;e  than  a  higher  stand- 
ard ,)f  ar 'hltectural  design  throughout  Fed- 
eral programs  It  also  means  quality  in  the 
most  democratic  sense — the  expansion  of 
oppi-irtur;:ties  for  those  who  have  been  for 
too  long  blocked  from  the  chance  to  share 
In  our  affluent  society.  It  means  restoring 
blighted  lives,  as  well  as  blighted  structures, 
and  It  means  offering  the  fullest  poeelble 
measure  of  hope  especially  to  those  young 
people  who.  while  bearing  the  burden  of  the 
slums  today,  will  have  to  bear  the  burden  of 
.this  Nation's  promise  tomorrow. 

And  so  there  has  come  an  extension  of  our 
(democratic  purpose,  and  a  more  sensitive 
aspect  to  the  nature  of  the  public  responsi- 
bility It  is  reflected  In  such  programs  as 
demonstration  cities  and  rent  supplements. 
The  latter,  as  you  know,  has  finally  been 
funded.  That  action,  earlier  this  week,  was 
.a  victory  for  democracy  and  a  beacon  of  new 
hope  for  the  disadvantaged 

Given  these  new  pro-ams,  and  a  broader 
■concept  of  the  public  responsibility  toward 
130  million  urban  Americans.  It  seems  now, 
In  retroepect,  only  natural  that  there  be  a 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. Yet,  as  mo6t  of  you  know.  It  didn't 
come  easy. 

Despite  the  Increasingly  obvious  inade- 
■quacles  of  the  old  HHFA  to  meet  the  urban 
challenge,  it  took  5  years  of  trial  by  Congress 
toefore  the  Department  was  a  reality.  When 
the  President  Mgned  the  bill,  he  underscored 
the  thrust  of  ihe  Department:  "We  must 
seek,  and  we  must  find  the  ways  to  pre- 
serve and  to  perpetuate  In  the  city  the  In- 
dividuality, the  human  dignity,  the  respect 
for  Individual  rights,  the  devotion  for  Indi- 
vidual respon.'lblUty  that  has  been  part  of 
the  American  character  and  the  strength  of 
the  American  system." 

And  so  we  have  a  challenging  task  In 
organizing  the  new  Department  at  the  same 
tune  we  Initiate  \nn  years  programs  and 
develop  fruitful  dialogs  with  the  Congress 
on  the  subjects  of  demonstration  cities  and 
metropolitan  development.  We  are,  in  a 
■word,  "busy." 

There  Is  some  advantage,  of  course.  In  hav- 
ing a  new  structure  while  programs  are  still 
freshly  formed  and  malleable  to  changing 
demands.  A  basic  objective  of  the  Depart- 
ment Is  to  make  all  our  programs  more  effec- 
tive. In  our  new  structure,  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  major  activities  of  the 
Department  are  delegated  to  Assistant  Secre- 
taries. The  grouping  of  activities,  however. 
Is  oriented  to  broad  problem  solving  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  bureaucratic  Identifica- 
tion. 

We  ar^  resolved  that  traditional  agencies 
must  be  Integrated  to  meet  total  objectives. 

We  are  also  resolved  that  greater  decision- 
making authority  must  be  closer  to  problems 
and  people.  For  this  reason,  decision- 
making authority  for  those  HUD  programs 
which  are  established  will  be  In  the  regional 
offices.  This  Is  a  key  departure  in  Federal 
programing,  but  It  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
make  our  programs  more  effective  at  the 
community  level,  which  is,  after  all,  where 
It  counts. 

These  actions,  we  feel,  are  consistent  with 
principle*  of  sound  public  administration 
and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  urban 
America. 

We  have  In  mind  other  proposals  to  reach 
our  particular  constituency  In  urban  centers. 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  great  expan- 
sion of  Federal.  State,  and  local  programs 
dealing  with  urban  problems.  These  pro- 
granvs  can  be  used  t(!  advantage  only  if  State 
smd  local  governments,  organizations,  and 
Individuals  hive  re;idy  access  to  that  Infor- 
mation regarding  them 

To  meet  this  need  we  are  proposing  under 
new  legislation  a  program  of  matching  grants 
to  cities  under  which  they  can  establish  effec- 
^ve  urban  Information  centers. 


Another    technique    we    are    considering 

would  be  the  creation  of  what  we  now  refer 
to  as  metropolitan  desks.  These  desks  would 
be  manned  by  highly  trained  generallsts  who 
would  be  familiar  with  the  overall  housing 
and  urban  development  situations  In  specific 
cities  or  metroF>olltan  areas. 

They  would  Initially  provide  coordinated 
administration  of  HUD  programs  In  their 
areas.  In  order  to  be  fully  effective,  they 
would  work  not  only  with  the  municipalities, 
but  the  State  agencies,  and  with  special 
purjxjee  local  public  agencies  and  other 
metropolitan  Instruments  of  government. 

We  are  concerned  not  only  with  proper 
management  and  coordination  of  programs 
and  functions  within  our  own  Department, 
but  Increasingly  with  Interrelationships  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  with  State  and  local 
institutions,  and  with  private  Individuals 
and  groups. 

Under  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Demon- 
strations and  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
there  will  be  groupyed  a  series  of  key  func- 
tions concerned  with  how  HUD  relates  to 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 
The  President  has  said:  "The  new  Depart- 
ment will  provide  a  focal  point  for  thought 
and  innovation  and  Imagination  about  the 
problems  of  our  cities.  It  will  cooperate 
with  other  Federal  agencies.  Including  those 
responsible  for  programs  providing  essential 
education,  health,  employment  and  social 
services.  And  It  will  work  to  strengthen  the 
constructive  relationships  between  Nation, 
State,  and  city — the  creative  federalism— 
which  Is  essential  to  progress." 

In  tackling  all  of  these  new  administrative 
chores  connected  with  organization,  we  are 
making  the  fullest  use  of  special  task  forces 
and  consultants.  These  groups  make  rec- 
ommendations, provide  advice  and  guidance, 
and,  to  the  extent  possible,  assist  in  carry- 
ing out  the  actions  required  to  Implement 
the  new  organization  pattern.  One  key 
group,  for  instance,  is  now  at  work  on  the 
organization  of  the  regional  office  structure 
and  responsibilities.  As  I  have  already  in- 
dicated, a  much  greater  share  of  decision- 
making authority  for  the  full  range  of  pro- 
gn^ms  will  be  vested  in  our  regional  offices. 

I  have  attempted  so  far  to  establish  the 
programmatic  and  organizational  context 
for  the  Department.  Now  let's  talk  for  a  few 
moments  about  the  Important  part — the 
people. 

If  It  is  to  execute  the  considerable  tasks 
set  for  it  by  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
HUD  will  need  a  sizable  number  of  Imagi- 
native and  experienced  people  with  a  wide 
variety  of  skills — planners,  economists,  soci- 
ologists, social  psychologists,  public  affairs 
experts,  transportation  engineers,  urban  re- 
location specialists,  and  community  relations 
people.  And  we  must  compete  for  these  with 
every  urban  community  in  the  country,  as 
well  as  with  State  governments,  business 
and  research  organizations,  and  academic 
institutions. 

The  recr\ilUng  problem  Is  most  serious  at 
the  middle  and  upper  professional  levels 
because  the  competition  for  social  scientists 
Is  becoming  as  intense  as  that  for  natural 
and  physical  scientists.  Since  the  time  of 
sputnik,  there  have  been  dramatic  and  vis- 
ible accomplishments  In  the  fields  of  science 
and  technology  which  have  focused  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  and,  particularly,  the 
educators,  on  the  needs  and  opportunities  in 
these  fields,  but  there  have  been  no  dramatic 
social  science  sputniks  to  focus  our  attention 
and  capture  our  enthusiasm.  The  people 
we  need  are  in  short  supply  and  great 
demand. 

Therefore,  we  are  faced  with  the  problem 
of  attracting  the  services  of  people  of  high 
quality  and  experience  in  a  time  of  full  em- 
ployment and  a  booming  economy.  Fortune 
this  month  says  that  "U.S.  business  Is  very 
much  concerned  about  labor  sfaortagea," 
Well,  so,  frankly,  am  I. 


We  are  all  aware  that  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem  Is  the  fact  that.  In  many  cases, 
compensation  In  the  civil  service  at  all  levels 
of  government  is  simply  not  competitive 
with  that  of  Industry.  The  President  has 
spoken  of  this  many  times,  particularly  in 
urging  the  passage  of  civilian  pay  raise  bills: 
"Good  men  are  not  an  expense  in  managing 
an  operation  so  vast  and  as  modern  as  gov. 
emment.  Good  men  are  the  best  Investment 
that  we  can  make."  The  question  of  pro- 
viding this  compensation  turns  on  the  wlU- 
Ingness  of  Congress  to  recognize  the  need  for 
Allocating  funds  to  do  so,  and  we  must  keep 
them  fully  aware  of  this  need.  I  noticed 
a  magazine  article  recently  which  had  a 
headline  reading  "Pay  Hikes  Are  Leaner." 
It  chronicled  the  sad  plight  of  top  Industry 
executives,  many  of  whom  got  no  pay  in- 
creases at  all,  and  several  of  whom  actually 
took  cuts — In  one  case,  a  corporate  president 
suffered  a  $17,000  pay  cut — all  the  way  down 
to  t220,000.  Federal  officials  are  protected 
from  that  sort  of  attrition— ^a  dubious  advan- 
tage. 

We  must  realize  that  there  is  a  place  In  the 
Federal  service  for  more  short  term  person- 
nel. Over  the  next  decades  the  whole  labor 
market  will  be  disrupted  by  advances  In 
automation,  cybernation,  and  the  use  of  more 
rationalized  methods  of  management.  These 
disruptions  will  be  felt  not  only  by  the  un- 
skilled, but  up  to  the  executive  levels  as 
well.  The  trends  over  these  decades  will  be 
toward  continuing  education,  training,  and 
retraining  for  new  roles  as  old  ones  change  or 
become  obsolete.  We  are  becoming  a  much 
more  mobile  nation,  not  only  geographically, 
but  occupatlonally,  and  we  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  this.  The  present  tendency  is 
to  treat  government  service  as  a  lifetime 
occupation.  We  should  devise  ways  to  make 
better  utilization  of  people  like  civil  engi- 
neers, who  move  from  Job  to  Job  as  a  way  of 
life,  or  academics,  who  might  have  a  sum- 
mer or  a  semester  or  a  sabbatical  which  they 
would  be  willing  to  devote  to  the  govern- 
ment service  if  recruiting  were  speedier  and 
procedures  less  burdensome. 

There  Is  a  great  need  right  now  to  make 
fuller  use  of  the  so-called  in-and-outers. 
These  are  the  men  who  move  into  key  gov- 
ernment positions  for  a  few  years,  then  bre 
out  for  a  while — often  with  a  change  of  ad- 
ministrations— but  eventually  find  their  way 
back  again.  Historian  Richard  Neustadt  re- 
cently wrote  of  them:  "In-and-outers  are  a 
political  resotirce  to  nurture.  Their  care  and 
feeding  should  concern  our  schools  of  pub- 
lic service  not  less  but  more  than  that  of 
civil  servants  who  remain  In  career  ranks." 

I  count  myself  lucky,  at  this  critical  time, 
to  be  working  with  such  able  "in-and-outers" 
as  Bob  Wood  and  Charley  Haar,  while  at  the 
same  time  enjoying  the  most  able  support 
of  career  civil  servants  such  as  Dwlght  Ink 
and  Philip  Brownsteln.  But  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  always  count  on  such 
a  happy  circumstance,  for  the  needs  are 
multiplying  very  much  ftister  than  the  sup- 
ply of  such  talents. 

Obstacles  to  making  fuller  use  of  our  best 
minds  in  the  urban  field  must  be  removed. 
Certainly  we  should  require  high  standard* 
of  ethics  in  the  name  of  the  public  service, 
but  Federal  pclicies  regarding  conflicts  of 
Interest  and  consultants'  fees,  particularly, 
are  badly  in  need  of  careful  reappraisal. 

Another  approach  to  this  same  problem, 
which  becomes  increasingly  obvious,  as  the 
times  change  and  programs  become  more 
complex  and  comprehensive,  is  the  necessity 
for  more  training  and  retraining  of  staff. 
Until  1958  we  had  no  authority  to  send  em- 
ployees to  college  and  graduate  school.  Now 
we  are  able  to  send  five  or  six  each  year. on 
full  salary.  But  there  should  be  flexible 
arrangements  made  to  enable  Federal  de- 
partments to  send  more  people  to  school  for 
a  single  semester,  or  for  an  appropriate 
shorter  course. 
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In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  this 
year.  President  Johnson  Indicated  a  new  and 
fruitful  direction  for  the  civil  service:  "I 
irill  restructure  our  civil  service  In  the  top 
grades  so  that  men  and  women  can  easily 
be  assigned  to  Jobs  where  they  are  most 
needed,  and  ability  will  be  both  required  as 
veU  as  rewarded."  Dwlght  Ink's  appoint- 
ment emphasizes  this  new  policy,  and  I 
personally  hope  it  will  become  more  preva- 
lent throughout  the  Federal  service. 

The  new  direction  In  Government  policy 
toward  dealing  with  problems  in  a  broad 
context,  makes  It  imperative  not  only  that 
there  be  mobility  among  Federal  agencies 
and  departments,  but  that  this  mobility  ex- 
tend to  cooperation  and  exchange  of  per- 
sonnel among  local.  State  and  Federal  bodies. 
There  is  already  a  hopeful  trend  in  this  di- 
rection, and  we  should  do  what  we  can  to 
facilitate  It  by  equalizing  pension  and  salary 
benefits.  I  don't  mean  simply  that  It  should 
be  made  easier  for  Federal  agencies  to  steal 
good  people  away  from  State  or  local  posi- 
tions, but  that  a  constant  exchange  of  skills 
would  enlarge  the  understanding  of  problems 
at  every  level.  After  all,  we  creative  federal- 
ists are  urging  stronger  partnership  between 
government  and  the  people,  between  public 
and  private  enterprise.  If  this  is  to  be  ef- 
fective we  must  start  by  strengthening  gov- 
ernment at  every  level. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that,  for  all  the 
problems  I  have  cited  I  believe  tremendous 
progress  Is  being  made.  The  unanswered 
question  really  hinges  upon  the  relative 
magnitude  of  our  capacities  to  the  task  be- 
fore us. 

If  we  are  to  rebuild  this  Nation  In  the  next 
40  years,  with  as  much  housing  and  related 
community  facilities  as  has  been  needed 
In  our  whole  history,  and  If  we  are  going 
to  do  this  In  a  manner  which  results  in  com- 
munities of  hope  and  graciousness  and  dig- 
nity, then  we  face  staggering  needs  in  terms 
of  talent  and  skills. 

New  challenges  call  for  fresh  Insights. 
Broadened  responaibiUtles  call  for  imagina- 
tive administration  and  programing. 

The  challenge  of  urbanization  is  already 
ihaklng  our  society's  Institutions  to  their 
very  roots.  This  most  affluent  Nation  Is  past 
the  point  of  tolerating  slums,  or  disease,  or 
Illiteracy  or  social  disorganization.  Most  Im- 
portant, it  is  past  the  point  of  tolerating 
thwarted  aspirations  and  blocked  oppor- 
tuniUes. 

I<t  us  pledge  to  work  together  to  reshape 
our  institutions  creatively,  so  that  those  who 
follow  will  be  able  to  say  that  we  of  this  gen- 
eration took  the  first  strong  steps  toward 
a  truly  great  urban  sociptv 


CONTRIBUTION  OP  AIR  NATIONAL 
GUARD  AND  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
TO  WAR  EFFORT  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
tinue to  be  impressed  with  the  very  fine 
contribution  being  made  to  the  military 
aiort  and  the  emergency  in  southeast 
Aaa  by  the  Air  National  Guard,  as  well 
M  by  our  Air  Force  Reserve  units.  It  is 
a  contribution  which  is  not  fully  realized 
oy  the  public  generally.  I  should,  there- 
we,  like  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  things 
JWch  I  have  recently  noticed  they  are 

|t  was  my  pleasure  recently  to  visit 
*iui  the  commanders  of  the  Air  National 
^t}^^"^^  groups  located  in  Jack- 
al, Miss.,  and  Memphis,  Tenn.  I  was 
•sjy  much  impresssed  with  the  remark- 
w«  record  the  officers  and  men  of  these 
™rons  have  made  and  continue  to 
"«e  m  their  direct  and  daily  support  of 
»L^i  ^"  Vietnam.  Although  not  on 
"^▼e  duty,  they  are  voluntarUy  flying 
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almost  as  many  hours  per  aircraft  per 
month  as  the  average  of  comparable  ac- 
tive duty  units.     In  response  to  an  urgent 
request  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
some  of  the  Air  Guard  squadrons  are 
flying  considerably  more  on  a  voluntary 
basis  than  comparable  active  duty  units. 
For  instance:  In  the  month  of  March, 
regular  Air  Force  units  flying  aircraft 
comparable  to  the  Air  National  Guard 
flew  an  average  of  3.9  hours  per  aircraft 
per    day.    The    Jackson    Air    National 
Guard  group  flew  3.1  hours  per  aircraft 
per  day,  and  the  Memphis  group  flew  3.4 
hours.    Some  of  their  sister  squadrons 
flew  well  over  4  hours  per  aircraft  per 
day.    They  are  flying  much  more  than 
just  training  missions.     These  are  actu- 
ally flights  into  the  combat  zone,  csjrry- 
ing  vital  cargo  such  as  bomb  detonators, 
badly  needed  wire  barricades,  medical 
supplies,  communication  equipment,  and 
other  necessities.    The  aircraft  and  the 
crews  have  been  under  fire  many  times. 
During  the  month  of  March,  the  Jack- 
son group  flew  three  trips  to  Vietnam 
and  three  to  Europe,  In  addition  to  sev- 
eral aero-medical  airlift  missions,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  United  States.    The 
Memphis  squadron  flew  five  missions  to 
Vietnam  and  six  to  Europe  during  the 
month  of  March. 

These  2  groups  are  only  a  part  of  the 
25  Air  National  Guard  units  that  are 
currently  flying  more  than  200  overseas 
missions  each  month  to  assist  the  Regu- 
lar Air  Force  in  this  emergency.  Al- 
though some  of  these  flights  are  to  Eu- 
rope, they  nevertheless  are  relieving  Air 
Force  crews  and  planes  of  a  more  mod- 
em type  to  fly  badly  needed  supplies  to 
southeast  Asia.  Service  in  support  of 
the  Vietnam  war  is  not  the  first  time  the 
Air  Guard  and  Air  Reserve  have  been 
called  on  In  an  emergency. 

Within  hours  after  the  crisis  occurred 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  C-119's  were  flying  directly  into 
Santo  Domingo  and  continued  to  do  so, 
carrying  Important  passengers  and 
cargo. 

In  addition,  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
C-119  units  furnished  the  air  drop  for 
training  of  the  airborne  brigade  that  is 
now  in  Vietnam  and  also  the  airborne 
brigade  that  is  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. These  Air  Reserve  and  Air  National 
Guard  units  have  meant  much  to  the 
welfare  of  our  troops.  Moreover,  they 
continue  to  make  an  invaluable  contri- 
bution to  our  national  security. 

The  reservist  and  national  guardsmen 
who  make  these  flights  continue  in  their 
civilian  occupations,  giving  up  weekends 
and  holidays,  as  well  as  much  of  their 
working  time.  Many  of  them  are  attor- 
neys, insurance  men,  and  others  who 
have  occupations  from  which  they  have 
taken  time  to  perform  this  essential  serv- 
ice for  their  country.  They  and  their 
employers  are  to  be  very  highly  com- 
mended for  their  willingness  to  do  so. 

The  two  commanders,  with  whom  I 
talked,  toW  me  that  despite  their  intense 
desire  to  do  so,  they  would  be  hard- 
pressed  to  continue  this  high  level  of 
activity  beyond  June  30,  the  date  to 
which  they  are  presently  committed. 

As  we  continue  to  build  up  our  forces 
In  Vietnam,  the  need  for  additional  air- 
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lift  will  become  greater,  not  less.  This 
further  convinces  me  that  the  declalon 
to  abolish  three  of  the  Air  National 
Guard  groups  and  eight  of  the  Air  Re- 
sen'e  groups  was  premature.   I  commend 

SfinrT;'"^^^'"^"^  ^^^^^  fo'-  his  recent 
tff^K?<  ^/u^°i"^^^  ^he  decision  to  dis- 
establish the  Reserve  C-119  units  sched- 
uled for  deacUvaUon  this  year  and  next 
1  urge  hun  also  to  rescind  the  current 
n^tl^  deactivate  the  three  Air  National 
in^f  ^jn^ts  scheduled  for  deactivation 

w^^-^""  ^^  '^'^  y^"'  "The  units  are 
located  m  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Van  Nuys 
Calif.,  and  White  Plains.  N.Y.,  and  ie 
also  participating  heavily  m  the  emer- 
gency duty  to  Vietnam. 

Four  Air  Reserve  transport  units  were 
abolished   last  year,   and   most  of  t^ 

SS?/c  .h^^",^"!  personnel  were  lost,  as 
well  as  the  air  transport  capability  which 
we  so  badly  need. 

In  the  days  ahead,  we  will  need  a 
strengthened  and  improved  alrUft  of 
r^^^  'he  Reserve  and  Air  National 
Guard  is  a  very  vital  pert. 


SENATOR  FANNIN'S  REMARKS  AT 
SENATE  PRAYER  BREAKFAST 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly, to  a  group  meeting  in  the  Senate  res- 
taurant the  Senator  from  Arizona^rSr 
Pannin]  delivered  some  remarks  Ct 
were  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us 

n^-J^.^^  ^^  ^  reduce  his  remarks  to 
Tnri  ^f;  ^''\  '^'^  '^^^^  his  wise  coSsS 
ffnl  7^^*"^^-  "^hey  have  great  spir- 
itual value-which  his  personality  and 
character  also  reflect.  *""*"':y  and 

rs}  ^^J^.  unanimous    consent    to   have 

SSft!?  ^".  *^'  ^=^°«°  'he  remarks  S^l 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr,  PannS] 
made  on  this  occasion.  '^wxnj 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
aTfoCs -^  ^  "^  ^'"^"^ '-  ^^«  ^--S 
Remarks  by  Senator  Paui,  Fannin 

wanT^^H.  ^^  provided  me  with  a  theme  I 
want  to  discuss  with  you  this  mornlnT^ 

Not  long  ago  I  read  a  story  from  wie  of 
the  major  league  camps  In  FlorwL  The 
j^^lnLThir"^'^^  ^  Player  Who  S 
S  off  22on  '  "^  '^'^  '^"^  ^»^«»  »° 
>,J^  particular  young  outfielder  had  been 

S?is  iuar^^^'  ^^  ^"^  ''''"  "''^  "P 

trS^^T^yf  ?""'"'!*=•  ^°^e^er.  about  being 
traded  to  a  team  that  is  expected  to  be  a 
pennant  contender.  t^««  «,  oe  a 

"Morale  is  great  on  this  teem,"  he  said 
because  everybody  has  confidence  to  tium- 
selves   and    their  ability.     They   all  havTa 
winning  attUude." 

Comparing  this  with  his  former  team   the 
player  said  everybody  had  a  negative  'atti- 
tude, even  the  manager.    As  he  put  it,  "That 
negative  attitude  can  sure  get  you  down  " 
ba^ll.^'  '^^'^  "  "^^  true-^d  not  Just  to 

That  story  further  emphasizes  to  me  th« 
Importance  of  attitude  in  our  lives  and  the 
tremendous  difference  it  can  make, 

Succeee  in  aU  human  endeavor  whether 
It  be  the  work  of  the  mind  or  the  body 
springs  first  from  the  proper  attitude. 

If  our  atutude  toward  a  problem  or  a 
challenge  Is  negaUve,  we  impose  a  handicap 
that  virtually  assures  defeat. 

If  It  is  poBlUve  and  constructive,  we  have 
already  taken  a  long  step  toward  bucccbs. 
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In  a  book.  Leaves  of  Gold."  by  Clyde 
Pra.ncla  Lyti*.  we  are  reminded — the  men  who 
try  'M  do'  something  and  faii  ^re  infinitely 
better  tnan  those  who  try  to  do  nothing  and 
suMeed.  And  even  if  we  do  not  at  flrat  suc- 
ceed we  have  benefited  by  'Me  experience  In 
putting  forth  the  effort 

It  IB  another  meas'^e  of  God  s  Infinite  love 
for  man  that  He  endowed  each  of  us  with 
the  ability  U)  develop  the  proper  attitude. 
He  has  not  placed  insurmountable  obataclea 
m  our  path— even  though  we  often  believe 
He  has. 

Within  otirselves  we  nave  :he  capacity  to 
change  ^ur  attitude*. 

By  a  coTigcious  act  of  will,  we  can  detennlne 
whether  our  attitude  !n  any  given  situation 
will  be  poeltlve  or  negative — optimistic  or 
peMlmlstlc — attractive  or  repugnant. 

Ab  the  Bible  has  taught  us.  the  Lord  does 
Indeed  Icnow  the  needs  of  man  and  has  pro- 
vided for  them. 

Th*  Creator  who  made  the  universe  and  all 
that  It  contains  ha«  not  withheld  any  mate- 
rial or  spiritual  gifts  from  us.  Jvist  the 
opposite  Is  true. 

We  withhold  them  from  ovirselvea — and 
sufTer  frjstratlons,  tensions,  and  def«ttta — 
In  our  own  ignorance, 

Plrst  m  His  covenant  with  the  people  of 
Israel — and  again  for  the  ages  in  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus — God  has  repeatedly  told  ua 
what  our  attitude  should  be  toward  Ule  and 
our  fellowman 

He  also  has  given  us  the  key  that  maltea  It 
possible  for  us  tti  develop  that  proper 
attitude. 

The  ancient  psalm  tells  'os  that  "The  fear 
of  the  Lord  la  the  beginning  of  wisdom."  And 
again  In  St  Matthew's  Gospel  w<-  are  told: 
"Seelt  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God.  and  His 
righteousness  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  uiito  you.  ' 

In  other  words,  the  starting  point  of  all 
successful  human  activity  Is  the  recognition 
and  acceptance  of  Gods  supremacy  over  our 
lives. 

With  this  It  is  poesible  for  us  to  develop 
a  positive  constructive  attitude  and  dl»pl«y 
It  m  our  lives.  Without  It,  we  are  doomed 
to  suffer  the  inevitable  defeat  of  the  strictly 
humanistic  or  materialistic  approach. 

That  is  why  communism  as  a  way  of  life 
must  ultimately  fai;.  That  is  also  why  the 
United  States  of  America  will  ultimately 
prevail , 

By  rejecting  God.  the  CommunlBt  adopt* 
a  negative  attitude  He  cannot  succeed  per- 
manently In  his  relationship*  with  other  men 
because  he  rejects  the  part  r,f  God  that  Is  In 
all  men. 

We  need  always  to  remind  ourselves  that 
this  Nation  grew  to  greatness  on  Its  prin- 
ciples, not  on  its  resources  And  If  we  ever 
abandon  our  principles,  our  resourcea  can- 
not save  us. 

Our  generation  haa  achieved  a  miracle  of 
material  productivity,  of  efficiency  and  In- 
ventive genius  We  have  abundance  beyond 
our  needs. 

But  It  can  all  wither  and  be  gone  In  an 
Instant  of  divine  time  If  we  neglect  our 
religious  heritage  and  the  moral  and  ethlc&l 
values  that  stem  from  It. 

We  aire  In  constant  danger  of  becoming  so 
Involved  in  the  material  things  that  we  for- 
get the  preservation  of  those  spiritual  values 
which  give  meaning  to  our  lives  and  which, 
m  the  long  run.  truly  deterintne  material 
proi?re«s 

Like  the  ancient  proverb,  we  are  enjoying 
the  excellence  of  the  fruit  so  much  that  we 
are  blind  to  the  care  of  the  tree. 

Jfnr  can  we  plead  ignorance  about  what  we 
must  do  to  properly  care  for  the  tree.  The 
teachings  of  our  religious  faith  are  not  that 
obsrure   or   dlflleult   to   undefstand. 

What  oould  be  plainer  'M&i\  the  words,  of 
Christ  In  the  sermon  on  tha  mountT  "So 
whatever   you   wish   that   men»*rould  do  to 


you,  do  K)  to  tbem,  for  this  Is  the  law  and 
tb«  pHrophets." 

Just  as  a  child  tries  to  respond  to  parental 
love  with  good  behavior,  we  should  try  to 
express  our  commitment  to  the  Almighty  by 
decent  living. 

We  should  remember  the  counsel  of  James 
In  his  letter  to  the  early  Christians:  "For  as 
the  body  apart  from  the  spirit  Is  dead,  so 
faith  apart  from  works  Is  dead." 

Having  the  proper  attitude  alone  Is  not 
enough.  It  will  avail  us  nothing  unless 
we  make  It  come  alive  through  specific  acts 
of  compassion  and  consideration  in  all  of 
our  human  relationships. 

We  have  been  commanded  to  do  nothing 
less  than  this  In  all  of  our  dealings  with  our 
fellow  men. 

It's  not  an  easy  way  of  life — but  It  was 
never  intended  to  be  easy. 

And  for  those  who  make  the  effort,  the 
rewards  are  unlimited. 

Have  you  ever  noticed,  for  example,  that 
those  who  question  the  practical  value  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  and  the  Golden  Rule 
are  generally  those  who  seldom  try  to  follow 
them? 

The  1»*  Peter  Marshall,  who  served  for  so 
oxany  years  as  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  put 
It  this  way  in  one  of  his  eloquent  prayers: 
•'Our  Father,  when  we  long  for  life  without 
Its  trials  and  work,  without  difficulties,  re- 
mind us  that  oaks  grow  strong  In  contrary 
winds  and  diamonds  are  made  under  pres- 
sure. 

"With  stout  hearts  may  we  see  In  every 
calamity  an  opportunity,  and  not  give  way 
to  the  pessimism  that  sees  In  every  oppor- 
tunity a  calamity." 

We  know  that  we  cannot  forfeit  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  our  fellow  human  beings 
without  also  falling  our  larger  duty  to  God. 

We  can  accept  the  responsibilities  or  re- 
ject them — but  we  cannot  remain  neutral. 
You  cannot  sit  on  the  fence  when  It  comes 
to  the  commands  of  Christian  living. 

We  know — even  if  we  cannot  always  ex- 
press It  clearly — that  there  Is  more  to  life 
than  we  can  analyze  In  a  test  tube  or  define 
In  a  mathematical  formula. 

We'll  never  find  It,  however,  with  an  atti- 
tude of  "putting  In  time"  or  "doing  Just 
enough  to  get  by." 

Nor  will  we  find  It  by  compromising  be- 
tween what  we  know  Is  good  and  evil.  We 
run  the  risk  of  becoming  so  broadmlnded 
about  our  principles  that  we  become  flat. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  In  this  regard  that 
the  more  we  learn  about  science,  the  more 
that  knowledge  tends  to  confirm  the  strength 
of  our  religious  principles. 

On  this  matter  of  attitude,  for  example, 
the  Sociology  Department  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity conducted  an  extensive  study  of  factors 
contributing  to  human  happiness. 

After  they  ran  all  the  material  through  the 
computer,  tiie  results  read  remarkably  like 
the  social  prescriptions  contained  In  the  Old 
and  New  Testament. 

Here  were  some  of  the  study's  concltislons 
on  the  proper  attitudes  for  happiness. 

Love,  honor,  ftath,  hope,  charity,  loyalty, 
thrift  and  practice  of  religion  are  necessary 
Ingredients  In  the  formula. 

Forgive  others,  but  also  forgive  yourMlX 
for  past  mistakes  and  concentrate  on  doing 
better  in  the  future. 

Incidentally,  self -centered  people  with  a 
materialistic  attitude  scored  lowest  In  the 
happiness  tests. 

Today  our  hearts  and  mlnda  are  troubled 
with  a  multiplication  of  the  Ills  that  have 
plagued  the  world  for  centuries. 

Once  again  our  young  men  are  dying  for 
pirtnclple  In  a  far-off  comer  of  the  earth — 
and  the  voices  of  doubt  and  confusion  dis- 
turb us. 

However  difficult  It  may  be.  In  the  midst 
of  an  aiHuent  society,  we  desperately  need 
more  spiritual  awareness  on  the  part  of 
eTwyone. 


In  these  critical  times,  Valley  Forge  Is  a 
more  appropriate  guiding  symbol  for  o\ir 
Nation  than  the  two-car  garage. 

In  a  nation  that  proudly  proclaims  "In  God 
We  Trust,"  there  should  be  no  fearful,  nega- 
tlve  attitude  on  the  part  of  Its  people. 

The  passage  of  time  diminishes  om  per- 
spective about  crisis.  In  forgetting  our  past 
triumphs,  In  both  war  and  peace,  we  tend 
to  magnify  the  crisis  of  the  present. 

Our  fighting  men  know  very  well — even  If 
some  of  us  tend  to  forget — that  their  reli- 
gious faith  Is  an  ever-present  refuge  in  a 
time  of  peril. 

They  know  that  man  truly  doee  not  Uve 
by  bread  alone — nor  by  force  of  arms— but 
In  the  final  analysis  by  the  grace  of  Ood. 

In  the  performance  of  their  duty  under 
fire  can  be  found  an  Inspirational  lesson  for 
all  of  us  at  home. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  body  of  a  young 
paratrooper  from  my  hometown  arrived  for 
burial  shortly  after  his  parents  had  received 
his  last  letter. 

In  It  he  had  enclosed  a  prayer  written  by 
a  fellow  paratrooper  which  was  popular  with 
his  comrades.  The  title  alone  la  signifi- 
cant. 

The  prayer  Is  called,  "We  Never  Jump 
Alone."  That's  the  kind  of  attitude  all  of 
us  need  to  acquire. 

As  we  work  at  the  Job  In  different  ways- 
each  with  the  varied  talents  Ood  has  be- 
stowed upon  us — let  us  remember  that  the 
choice  really  Is  ours. 

Our  attitude  toward  our  religious  faith 
and  its  obligations  will  Inevitably  determine 
our  actions  toward  our  fellow  men. 

Let  us  see  to  It  that  our  attitude  Is  cor- 
rect— and  our  Image  can  take  care  of  It- 
self. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  share  with  you  an 
anonjrmous  little  verse  which  seems  appro- 
priate during  the  demands  and  pressures 
of  a  busy  session  of  Congress: 

"The  world  Is  a  difficult  world.  Indeed 
And  the  people  are  hard  to  suit; 
And  the  man  who  plays  on  the  vloUn 
Is  a  bore  to  the  man  with  a  flute. 

And  I,  myself,  have  often  thought 
How  very  much  better  t'would  be 

If  every  one  of  the  folks  that  I  know 
Would  only  agree  with  me. 

But  since  they  will  not 

The  very  best  way  to  make  the  world  look 
bright 
Is  never  to  mind  what  others  say 

But  to  do  what  you  think  is  right.' 


COMMITTEE  SERVICE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk,  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion <S.  Res.  257)  as  follows  i 

Resolved.  That  Mr.  Randolph  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  in  lieu 
of  Mr.  McNamara,  deceased. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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WE  NEED  A  LISTENINa  POST  WITH- 
IN COMMUNIST  CHINA 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  PnsiAeat, 
the  United  States  needs  a  listening  post 
in  China,  and  the  best  manner  of  secur- 
ing one  would  be  for  our  Govemmait  to 
offer  recognition  to  the  government  « 
Communist  China.     I  spoke  up  in  tne 


Senate  in  favor  of  that  some  time  back, 
.ind  this  Tuesday  I  regretted  very  much 
iiat  I  was  in  Ohio  to  cast  my  vote  at  the 
primaries  and  was  not  present  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  to  listen  personally  to 
;he  fine  speeches  regarding  our  Nation's 
policy  toward  Ccwnmunlst  China  made  by 
ihe  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
.Vew  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the  dls- 

ingulshed  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  At  this  time 
I  wish  to  compliment  them  on  the  state- 
aients  they  made  and  to  associate  myself 
entirely  with  the  views  which  they  so 
ably  expressed. 

On  April  20, 1  spoke  In  the  Senate  urg- 
ing that  diplomatic  recognition  be  of- 
fered to  Communist  China  and  that  we 
abandon  our  efforts  to  prevent  that  gov- 
ernment from  obtaining  membership  In 
the  United  Nations.  It  Is  therefore,  ex- 
tremely encouraging  that  at  long  last 
this  most  Important  problem  Is  receiv- 
ing the  public  airing  that  it  merits. 

Mr.  President,  the  colloquy  In  the  Sen- 
ate on  Tuesday  was  among  the  most  Im- 
portant discussions  to  take  place  in  this 
Chamber  in  this  decade  because  for  15 
years  there  has  been  no  meaningful  po- 
litical discussion  in  this  Nation  of  alter- 
natives to  our  China  policy. 

We  must  undertake  to  seek  coexist- 
ence; otherwise,  we  are  likely  to  be  con- 
fronted with  coannihllatlon. 

I  know  of  no  other  domestic  or  politi- 
cal issue  since  the  end  of  World  War  n 
which  has  been  considered  so  politically 
explosive  and  which  hsis  encountered 
such  a  strict  taboo.  At  the  same  time 
the  establishment  of  a  workable  relation- 
ship with  the  Red  Chinese  government 
is  probably  the  most  important  problem 
facing  our  Nation  today.  For  better  or 
for  worse,  what  Is  done  regarding  this 
will  have  a  profound  influence  upon  the 
kind  of  world  In  which  we  and  our  chil- 
dren and  our  children's  children  will  be 
living. 

The  fact  that  after  so  many  years  con- 
structive suggestions  have  now  been  put 
forth  by  distinguished  Senators  of  the 
United  States  offering  alternatives  to  our 
present  stale,  sterile,  and  antiquated 
China  policy  is  of  utmost  importance. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  of  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  New  York  and  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  South  Dakota  that  a 
commission  of  distinguished  citizens  be 
appointed  by  the  President  to  make  pub- 
lic recommendations  for  new  directions 
in  our  China  policy  is  an  excellent  one 
and  a  constructive  beginning  toward  fac- 
ing international  realities  and  abandon- 
ing old  myths.  It  is  vital  that  we  have 
better  comunlcatlon  with  the  Red  Chi- 
nese government. 

Senators  will  recall  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  In  1962,  when 
Khrushchev  was  forced  to  turn  tall  and 
withdraw  his  offensive  missiles  from 
Cuba,  had  there  not  been  direct  diplo- 
matic communication  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
between  the  United  Nations  and  the  So- 
viet Union  there  may  well  have  been  a 
nuclear  holocaust. 

And  yet.  in  1933  when  President 
franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  recognized 
tne  Communist  Govermnent  of  the  So- 
viet Unions  as  an  existing  government 


and  offered  to  have  diplomatic  relations 
and  to  have  a  Russian  Embassy  here  and 
to  have  an  American  Embassy  in  Russia, 
there  was  an  outcry  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
this  proposed  commission,  which  would 
be  empowered  to  investigate  all  aspects 
of  our  relationships  with  Communist 
China — scientific,  cultural,  athletic,  and 
tourist  contacts;  trade;  arms  control  and 
nuclear  proliferation  negotiations;  and 
self-determination  for  the  people  of 
Formosa,  would  be  of  immense  value  to 
our  national  security  and  to  world  peace. 
How  can  we  obtain  a  ban  on  the  prolif- 
eration of  nuclear  weapons  if  we  exclude 
from  such  an  agreement  a  nuclear  power 
such  as  Red  China,  with  one-fourth  of 
the  people  of  the  entire  world  within 
that  country? 

There  is  probably  no  greater  threat  to 
world  peace  today  than  the  threat  posed 
by  the  arrogant,  hostile  Red  Chinese  dic- 
tators, who  are  violently  Communist  in 
the  Stalin  pattern.  Time  and  time  alone 
will  lessen  the  bitterness  they  feel  toward 
the  nations  of  the  Western  World  that 
oppressed  China  during  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries,  and  around  the  turn  of 
the  20th  century. 

In  a  world  populated  by  nearly  3  bil- 
lion people,  there  are  obvious  short- 
comings In  the  search  for  world  peace 
and  coexistence  when  a  nation  contain- 
ing one-fourth  of  that  population  is  com- 
pletely ignored. 

There  is  no  assurance  nor  certainty 
that  were  we  to  offer  to  recognize  Red 
China  and  to  permit  a  Chinese  Embassy 
in  our  country  representing  that  regime 
and  to  establish  an  Embassy  in  Peking, 
the  attitude  of  its  leaders  toward  us 
would  become  any  less  intransigent  or 
more  cooperative  than  at  present.  How- 
ever, it  appears  advisable  that  we  face 
up  to  the  problem  of  recognition  if  we 
hope  to  restrain  the  expansion  of  Red 
China  without  war  and  if  we  are  to  have 
a  direct  assessment  and  judgment  of 
Chinese  Interests  and  intentions,  so  vital 
in  this  grim  period  of  International 
anarchy. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  to  deal 
with  Red  China  through  our  Ambassador 
In  Warsaw  or  through  our  consul  genereil 
at  Hong  Kong.  If  we  had  an  embassy 
in  Peking,  we  would  have  an  open  win- 
dow. We  would  have  within  China  a 
listening  post  of  Americans  upon  whom 
we  could  depend. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  recognition  at  this  time  would 
either  change  the  oppressive  and  arro- 
gant attitude  of  Communist  leaders  in 
Peking  toward  the  United  States,  or  halt 
their  dedication  to  the  promotion  of 
world  revolution  and  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  the  capitalistic  system. 
However,  time  is  a  great  healer. 

There  should  be  a  basic  rethinking  by 
our  citizens,  the  Congress,  and  among 
officials  of  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  regarding  Asia  In  general, 
and  China  In  particular,  and  In  the 
process  of  doing  so  we  must  give  serious 
consideration  to  extending  diplomatic 
recognition  to  the  Government  which 


effectively  holds  sway  over  one-fourth  of 
mankind — 740  million  men,  women,  and 
children. 

I  urge  that  a  proper  policy  for  our 
coimtry  would  be  to  offer  the  olive 
branch  of  coexistence  and  peace  in  the 
future  to  China  but  in  the  other  hand 
hold  the  sword  of  contairunent.  This 
Nation  carmot  afford  to  adhere  to  that 
rigid  idea  that  it  is  unthinkable  to  per- 
mit the  very  thought  of  the  Peking  Gov- 
ernment being  considered  for  entry  into 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  can  no 
longer  afford  to  bury  Its  head  in  the  sand 
and  dream  that  Red  China  does  not  exist 
or  that  it  will  disappear.  We  must  face 
the  facts  of  international  Ufe.  We  all 
condemn  the  outrageous  actions  and  ag- 
gressions of  Chinese  Communists  leaders, 
but  here  is  a  de  facto  government 
stronger  than  ever  before.  We  must  be- 
gin to  develop  new  policies  toward  deal- 
ing with  this  government  that  holds 
effective  sway  over  more  than  one-fourth 
of  mankind. 

Again,  I  commend  my  colleagues  who 
took  part  in  the  discussion  In  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday  on  this  subject  on  the  out- 
standing service  they  have  performed  for 
our  Nation  and  for  the  furtherance  of 
world  peace. 


NATIONAL  FARMERS  UNION  GIVES 
FACTS.  FIGURES,  TO  SUPPORT 
SCHOOL  MTT.K  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  excellent  statements  were 
made  by  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
Agriculture  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  to  testify  on 
behalf  of  the  special  milk  program  for 
schoolchildren.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
pressively documented  presentation  was 
made  by  the  National  Farmers  Union. 
I  feel  sure  that  this  testimony  greatly 
aided  the  subcommittee  members  in 
reaching  their  ffnal  decision  to  fund  the 
program  at  last  year's  levels  despite  a 
proposed  budget  cut  of  80  percent. 

I  would  like  to  share  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  National  Fanners  Union 
testimony  with  my  Senate  colleagues  to- 
day. First  Mr.  Ed  Christiansen,  testi- 
fying for  National  Farmers  Union,  points 
out: 

The  school  lunch  and  milk  program  take 
up  the  equivalent  of  nearly  3  bUUon  pounds 
of  milk  production  In  the  form  of  fluid  mUk, 
butter,  and  dairy  products.  This  Is  equiva- 
lent to  2U,  percent  of  total  (domestic)  miiir 
production.  When  It  Is  considered  that  our 
surplus  production  In  recent  years  has  only 
been  on  the  order  of  6  to  6  percent  of  the 
total  production,  the  effect  of  the  markets 
provided  by  the  school  lunch  and  school 
milk  programs  Is  more  than  Just  ot  fringe 
lmi>ortance. 

Of  course,  the  corollary  to  this  state- 
ment is  the  fact  that  consumption  would 
drop  off  substantlaly  if  the  proposed  cut- 
back were  Implemented — seriously  dam- 
aging dairy  Income. 

Mr.  Christiansen  then  goes  wi  to  point 
out  that  the  proposed  cutback  would 
probably  result  in  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  school  milk  of  from  2  to  4  cents  per 
half  pint.  This  means  that  schoolchil- 
dren will  be  paying  at  least  $50  million 
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more  next  year  and  State  and  local  agen- 
cies $18  million  more.  Of  course, 
heavily  overburdened  State  and  local 
agencies  may  well  not  be  able  to  absorb 
this  additional  $18  million  expense.  As 
a  result  they  may  either  pass  on  the  cost 
to  the  schoolchildren  or  drop  out  of  the 
program. 

Finally,  Mr.  Christiansen  refers  to  a 
Chicago  study  which  showed  that  a  3- 
cent-per-half-plnt  increase  in  the  cost 
of  milk  resulted  in  a  40-percent  drop 
in  per  studeiU  milk  consumption.  At 
the  same^tlme  there  was  an  Increase  in 
participation  in  the  re.-'t  of  the  State  of 
35  percent  despite  the  fact  that  the  price 
to  students  was  not  increased. 

All  these  facts  and  figures  lead  to  but 
one  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  To  cut 
the  proven,  dependable,  noncontroverslal 
school  milk  prosjram  at  this  time  would 
be  a  serious  mistake.  In  fact  I  Intend 
to  fight  for  an  increase  in  funds  for  the 
program  over  and  above  the  fiscal  1966 
level.  

LEN  .JORDAN— AN  OUTSTANDING 
SENATOR 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  peo- 
ple of  Idaho  can  be  Justly  proud  of  the 
distinguished  record  of  their  junior  Sen- 
ator, my  friend  and  colleague.  Len  B. 

JOROAN. 

Len  JoRn.iKN  is  a  pillar  of  strength  in 
the  Senate  and  a  dedicated  servant  of 
his  country,  his  State,  and  his  party. 
Idahoans  know  lum  as  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  men  in  the  country  on 
water  resources  and  a  fighter  for  the  best 
Interests  of  their  great  State.  We  in 
the  UJ3.  Senate  know  him  also  as  an  ex- 
pert on  fiscal  p<,)Ucy.  a  man  who  knows 
how  and  where  to  cut  the  fat  from  the 
overinflated  budgets  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety. 

I  aik  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cellent summaiT  of  Senator  Jordan's 
outlook  and  record  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  siun- 
.-nary  wa5  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

.■\.cms.VEME.VTS      or      INCCMBBNT      RKPtTBUCAN 

.SE.wroRs  i.v  89th  Congress:   A  Gkm  or  a 

Senator  Fbom  a  Gem  or  a  State — Idaho's 

Len   Jordan 

If  a  Stitt*  wanu  an  example  of  how  effec- 
tive a  Repub'.loan  can  t>«  In  an  overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic-controlled  Senate,  It  haa 
only  CO  Itx-'k  at  the  record,  and  at  the  man 
who  Is  the  Phi  Bet<i  Kappa  rancher  from 
Id.iho 

And  when  Lkn  B  Jordan  first  was  sworn  In 
as  US  Senator  from  the  Gem  State,  a  news 
nccciunt  reported  he  arrived  In  the  Senate 
shortly  after  Uklng  hl.s  cattle  to  market." 

Thl.s  dldn  t  necessarily  mean,  as  some  east- 
eriierB  miyht  visualize  that  he  was  on  the 
range  roping  steers  He  has  done  this  thou- 
s.inds  of  limes  In  the  past  and  can  do  It 
today  What  the  description  showed  wa»  a 
born  and  ^jred  westerner  who  is  at  home  In 
the  sagebrvish.  the  grea-sewood  and  the  salt 
grass,  as  well  aa  in  the  high  councils  of 
Government  He  is  an  expert  horseman's 
expert.  As  one  friend  said.  Lx-N  Jordan 
Knows  a  lot  of  things,  including  horses. 
prairie  rattlesnalce6.  and  jackanM.  and 
Knows  how  to  deal  effectively  with  each. 

3enat*)r  Jordan  has  l>een  on  hU  own  since 
the  age  of  IS  He  has  oi.e  of  the  moat  suc- 
ceesfni,  colorful,  and  diversified  c&re«ra  at 
any  U.S.  Senator,    He  knows  the  problema  of 


a  farmhand  as  well  as  tho«e  of  a  business- 
man, or  rancher,  or  oowpuncher,  or  a  college 
student  needing  money,  or  scbolar.  or  Oov- 
ernor.  or  veteran.  He  la  or  haa  been  all  of 
them.  As  the  friend  said.  Lw«  Joroam  knows 
about  a  lot  of  things,  but  there  la  one  he 
doesn't  know  (unless  he  reads  this).  It  is 
how  one  of  his  senatorial  colleagues  describes 
him.  Declares  Kentucky's  Senator  Thruston 
B.  Morton: 

"Len  Jordan  1b  a  gem  of  a  Sen*tor  from  a 
gem  of  a  State." 

That  la  how  another  Senator  from  a  State, 
3,500  miles  away,  salutes  Idaho  and  Its  citi- 
zens. Why  such  respect  Is  shown  Idaho  can 
be  seen  in  Just  one  short  statement  of  con- 
viction contained  In  a  speech  by  Senator 
Jordan: 

"The  basic  responalbUlty  of  any  man  In 
public  office  Is  Just  this:  to  make  every  effort 
to  represent  as  truly  as  he  Is  able  the  people 
who  put  him  there.  Government's  role  as 
I  see  It  Is  to  act  In  responsive  partnership 
with  citizens  In  the  furtherance  of  each  man's 
aim  for  personal  self-reepect.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  public  officials  should  tie  their 
thinking  ngl  to  the  consensus  of  the  govern- 
ing but  to  thK-e^Bsent  of  the  governed.  I  see 
this  concern  as  th«  touchstone  of  progressive 
Republicanism."    ( 

His  belief  is  thfe  result  of  more  than  20 
years  of  service  associated  with  the  common 
concerns  and  Interests  of  Idaho's  people. 
The  past  and  future  of  Idaho  are  closely 
linked  to  natural  resource  matters  and  Len 
Jordan  long  has  been  recognized  as  an  au- 
thority In  this  field.  In  the  Senate,  he  has 
actively  engaged  In  sponaorlng.  supporting, 
and  helping  to  shape  a  wide  variety  of  legis- 
lation aimed  at  perfecting  resource  manage- 
ment, promoting  the  concept  of  multiple-use 
development,  and  protecting  natural  values. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  all  of  this :  Senator 
Jordan  U  at  home  In  the  great  Sawtooth 
Range  as  weU  as  on  the  miles  of  farmlands 
of  IdEOio  which  once  were  desert.  He  Is  at 
home  on  Baldy  Mountain  where  there  Is  great 
skiing:  at  home  among  the  sheepherders  as 
they  move  from  one  pasture  and  altitude  to 
another;  at  home  among  the  Indians;  at 
home  watching  with  a  sharp  eye  a  log  drive 
on  the  Priest  River  or  the  fishing  In  Lake 
Coeur  d'Alene  and  Uttle  Redfish  Lake;  In 
sliver,  lead,  and  other  mines;  or  in  the 
streets,  stores,  and  business  houses  frcwn 
Blackfoot  and  Boise  and  PocateUo  to  Twin 
Falls,  Lewlston,  and  GrangevUle. 

This  Is  the  land  of  Len  Jordan's  home 
State;  bigger  than  all  of  New  England.  It  Is 
one  of  the  most  diversified  and  decentralized 
of  States  (estimated  to  have  some  800  units 
In  local  government).  And  Len  Jordan  Is 
diversified  enough  to  go  with  it  all. 

Thus,  if  the  Nation  wants  to  know  how  a 
Republican  U.S.  Senator  makes  himself,  his 
State,  and  Its  citizens  felt  In  a  solid  Demo- 
crat national  administration.  It  has  only  to 
look  at  the  record  of  this  same  rancher  who 
also  has  been  an  International  economic  ad- 
viser and  on  International  water  resource 
boards. 

In  Just  this  one  broad  area  of  natural  re- 
sources. Senator  Jordan  has  either  been  re- 
sponsible for,  or  worked  upon  such  congres- 
sional legislation  as  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act,  the  national  water  research 
program,  the  Nez  Perce  National  Historic 
Park,  Increasing  needed  tax  deductibility  for 
mineral  exploration  costs,  key  amendments 
to  the  wild  rivers  bill,  limitation  of  lead  and 
alnc  Importation,  rural  water  supply  systems, 
the  Dworshak  Dam.  the  Lower  Teton  Dam, 
the  Rlrie  project,  and  the  broadening  of  the 
SmaU  Reclamation  Projects  Act. 

Early  In  1966,  Senator  Jordan  began  work 
in  the  Senate  on  measxu-es  for  the  southwest 
Idaho  development  project,  the  southeast 
Idaho  water  project  which  Includes  Lynn 
Crandall  Dam,  preservation  of  the  Saw- 
tooth Mountain  scenic  area,  and  expansion 
of  the  Nation's  STStem  of  nwlnllne  forest 
conservation  roads. 


He  haa  spoken  out  in  the  Senate  this 
session  for  increasing  support  to  wheat  re- 
search and  forestry  research,  for  correcting 
Inequities  In  terminal  and  county  loan  rates 
which  discriminate  against  wheatgrowers  In 
some  areas,  for  a  free  livestock  Industry  un- 
encumbered by  restrictions  on  hide  exports, 
for  expediting  grain  and  forest  products 
marketing  through  stimulation  of  boxcar 
construction  and  for  adequate  support  to 
Soil  Conservation  Service  programs. 

Senator  Jordan's  involvement  with  re- 
source conservation  management  and  de- 
velopment has  been  both  firsthand — as  In  the 
days  when  he  operated  a  Snake  River  sheep 
ranch  near  Hells  Canyon — and  from  a  policy 
making  vantage  in  varied  responsible  posi- 
tions of  public  service.  President  Elsen- 
hower chose  LxN  Jordan  to  head  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  working  out 
agreements  with  Canada  on  boundary  water 
problems  relating  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
and  the  Columbia  River  Basin  Treaty.  In 
the  Senate  he  serves  on  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Is  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Minerals.  Materials,  and  Fuels.  Senator 
Jordan  has  said  he  sees  his  efforts  on  this 
committee  as  part  of  a  lifetime  commitment 
to  the  goal  of  comp'ehensive  management  of 
the  Nation's  land  and  water  resources.  "To 
allow  the  waste  of  resources  in  this  day,"  he 
has  asserted,  "Is  a  crime  of  omission  against 
future  generations.  We  must  Implement 
resou'ce  preservation  and  development  pro- 
grams which  are  as  broad  and  encompassing 
as  our  foresight  wUl  aUow.  We  must  use 
our  resources  wisely  so  that  those  who  fol- 
low us  will  commend  us  for  our  stewardship." 

One  reason  why  Len  Jordan  hasn't  been 
defeated  In  a  statewide  election,  and  why 
he  has  received  some  of  the  largest  pluralities 
ever  given  any  candidate  In  his  State,  may 
be  due  to  help  from  a  remarkable  family. 
His  brilliant  wife  is  an  author  of  several 
books,  one  a  national  best  seller  Just  past 
its  fourth  printing.  If  she  ever  wanted  to 
do  speech'WTlting,  there  Is  a  suspicion  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  she  could  put  some  of  the 
ghostwrltera  In  the  White  House  to  shame 
when  it  comes  to  writing  fact  or  fiction 
They  have  three  children.  The  value  of  an 
education  was  stressed  to  aU  three.  All  are 
college  graduates  with  advanced  study.  The 
two  boys  are  graduate  engineers.  And,  the 
Jordans  are  now  grandparents.  Still  another 
factor.  In  the  success  of  Len  Jordan  in  repre- 
senting Idaho,  has  been  in  a  smooth- 
running,   knowledgeable  office  organization. 

Senator  Jordan  approaches  public  problem* 
with  keen  intellect  which  made  him  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  while  he  was  wording  his  way 
through  college,  his  colleagues  say.  He 
also  Is  a  team  player:  he  was  a  college 
varsity  football  star. 

As  a  student,  his  Interest  was  economics 
and  he  has  put  this  scholarly  Interest  U> 
work  over  the  years  not  only  In  his  private 
careers  and  on  State  problems  but  at  the 
national  and  International  levels  as  well. 
Under  Mr.  Elsenhower,  he  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Development  Ad- 
visory Board,  which  explored  the  economic 
aepecu  of  foreign  aid.  He  also  went  to  Af- 
ghanistan as  the  head  of  a  team  of  U.S.  engi- 
neers and  economists  to  survey  plans  for 
economic  development  In  that  country.  He 
U  now  a  member  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  He  always  haa  urged  that  Oov- 
ernment  apply  the  same  control  and  disci- 
pline to  its  spending  policies  which  it 
of  the  private  sector  of  the  economy.  He 
Insisted  that  the  role  of  Government  should 
be  one  of  stimulating  rather  than  replacing 
private  initiative. 

In  his  views  Incorporated  into  the  minority 
statement  In  the  Joint  Economic  Report,  ne 
argued  for  reduced  Government  spending  M 
the  means  to  stop  inflation.  He  has  spon- 
sored or  coeponsored  the  Human  Investment 
Act  for  Job  training,  various  propoeaU  for  » 
tax  credit  for  educational  expenses,  contin- 


uance of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
as  a  separate  agency,  and  a  program  for  bet- 
ter distribution  of  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  to  States. 

Other  fields  of  Senate  work  Include  Len 
Jordan's  membership  on  the  Senate  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  Committee.  He 
also  fought  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
permitting  the  people  of  each  State  to  make 
their  own  decision  on  the  composition  of  one 
house  of  their  legislature.  He  voted  for  GI 
tjeneflts  for  our  fighting  men  In  'Vietnam. 
He  has  opposed  the  concentration  of  power 
at  the  Federal  level  IhipUed  by  the  false 
economies  and  cutbacks  in  long-standing 
programs  which  have  few  Federal  strings 
attached — such  the  the  land-grant  college 
program,  agricultural  experiment  station 
program,  school  milk  and  school  lunch  pro- 
grams, Impacted  area  education  funds,  and 
the  farm  extension  service.  The  cuts  were 
asked  by  the  Johnson-HuMPHREY-Freeman 
administration  In  order  to  make  way  for  ad- 
ditional money  for  fancy  new  and  untried 
Great  Society  domestic  programs  in  wartime. 
Senator  Jordan  says: 

"My  Job  as  I  see  It  Is  to  give  the  Interests 
of  the  people  of  my  State  an  advocate  In 
Washington.  I  try  to  Biake  Idaho's  concerns 
my  concerns  and  to  fit  these  considerations 
Into  the  wider  context  of  national  affairs.  I 
think  this  Is  what  representative  government 
is  all  about  and  essentially  what  the  Repub- 
lican Party  stands  for." 

Exactly  3  years  ago  this  week.  Senator 
Jordan  delivered  a  major  address  In  which 
he  said  the  two-party  system  was  a  "fourth 
check  in  our  constitutloiDai  Republic"  In  ad- 
dition to  the  well-known  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  Judicial  branches.  He  said  If  there 
were  only  one  political  party  In  this  coun- 
try, then:  (1)  The  words  of  our  Conetitirtlon 
would  be  nothing  more  than  that — ^Just 
words;  (2)  the  three  branches  at  our  Gov- 
ernment would  not  operate  as  checks  and 
balances  against  each  other;  (3)  our  country 
could  become  stripped  of  Individual  free- 
doms even  as  are  CommunlsX  Russia  and 
Red  China. 

One  of  the  criticisms  sometimes  heard 
about  a  minority  party  is  that  it  Is  always 
against— never  for.  To  this.  Senator  Jordan 
replied:  "How  can  you  be  against  one  thing 
without  being  for  its  antithesis?  Every  time 
a  person  Is  against  inflation  he  is  of  neces- 
sity for  sound  economic  principles  and  fiscal 
Integrity."  He  listed  many  other  examples. 
and  concluded:  "tf  anyone  has  the  urge  to 
criticize  a  minority  party  for  always  being 
against — for  always  appearing  to  be  on  the 
nei?atlve  side  of  the  ledger — one  thing  can  be 
remembered:  8  of  the  10  Commandments  be- 
gin with  the  words  "Thou  shalt  not  •  •  •.' " 


TELEVISION    PROGRAM    ENTITLED 
■I  AM  A  SOLDIER" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina IMr.  RussELtl.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  by  him  and  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Twin  City  News  of  Bates- 
burg-LeesvlUe.  S.C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
Printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Stattment  bt  Senator  Russell   op  Soxtth 

CiROLINA 

I  should  like  to  call  special  attention  to  a 
national  television  special  to  be  shown  this 
'^kend.  It  is  the  story  of  the  professional 
wldler.  This  presentation  entitled,  "I  Am  a 
Soldier,"  is  narrated  by  Capt.  Theodore  Dan- 
Wsen,  of  Batesburg,  6.C.,  whose  career  it 
Ulustrates.  I  know  that  we  all  share  Mrs. 
Danieisen's  pride  In  her  son's  devotion  to 
his  country  and  duty,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
™ert  in  the  Record  an  article  which  ap- 


peared  In  the  April  28.  1966,  Issue  of  the  Twln- 
Clty  News,  Bateeburg-LeesvlUe,  S.C: 

I  From  the  Twln-Clty  News,  Apr.  28,  1968] 
Capt.  Tkd  Danielsen  on  Nattonal  TV  Show 
A  national  color  television  special  shown 
on  Sunday,  May  8,  Monday,  May  9,  and  June 
12  will  be  of  special  interest  to  local  citizens. 
Entitled.  "I  Am  a  Soldier,"  the  program  Is 
illustrated  by  the  career  of  Capt.  Theodore 
Danielsen,  of  Batesburg.  It  is  the  study  of 
why  a  man  becomes  a  professional  soldier  In 
the  20th  century  and  Is  one  of  a  "Saga  of 
Western  Man"  series  on  ABC-TV. 

Ted,  as  he  is  known  In  the  Twin  Cities  Is  a 
company  commander  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Di- 
vision In  Vietnam.  The  program  will  focus 
entirely  on  his  role,  and  through  him.  the 
roles  of  thoee  around  him.  Cameramen  and 
crew  of  ABC  spent  3  months  In  Vietnam 
filming  actual  guerrilla  •warfare.  Nothing  was 
staged  and  It  Is  a  true  documentary  film  with 
Ted  acting  as  narrator  with  only  his  voice 
heard  on  t^e  hour-long  program.  He  has 
been  in  New  York  since  March  15  redoing 
the  commentary  because  of  the  many  inter- 
ferences occurring  during  the  filming.  Ted 
returned  Wednesday  to  Batesburg  and  will 
leave  Saturday  by  plane  for  Vietnam  to  com- 
plete his  tour  of  d'uty. 

No  mother  could  ask  for  a  more  wonderful 
Mother's  Day  gift  than  the  one  Mrs.  Helen 
Danielsen  will  receive,  seeing  her  in  son  in 
color  over  television.  Although  stationed  on 
this  date  in  Vietnam,  It  will  be  next  to  hav- 
ing him  home  in  person.  On  Sunday  eve- 
ning. May  8,  the  film  ■will  be  shown  from 
B  to  9  p  m.  on  WOLO,  channel  26  of  Colum- 
bia. On  Monday  night.  May  9.  It  will  ap- 
pear on  channel  6  of  Augusta  beginning  at 
10  pjn.  On  June  12,  it  will  rerun  on  chan- 
nel 25  from  4  to  5  o'clock. 

Ted  graduated  from  the  Batesburg-Lees- 
vllle  High  School  in  1954,  attended  Clemson 
College  for  2  years  and  graduated  in  1960 
from  West  Point.  Following  ranger  school 
at  Fort  Bennlng  and  paratrooper  school  at 
Port  Bragg,  he  volunteered  for  duty  in 
Vietnam  where  he  spent  13  months  before 
returning  In  1963  as  an  adviser  at  Port  Ben- 
nlng. At  Bennlng,  he  was  assigned  to  Air 
Assault  which  Is  the  now  famous  1st  Cavalry 
Division  (Airborne).  In  1965,  he  volunteered 
again  for  duty  in  Vietnam  where  he  returned 
for  anot^ier  12  months.  He  Is  the  recipient 
of  the  Bronze  Star.  It  was  In  August  1965 
that  he  was  contacted  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army  which  chose  him  to  do  the  film, 
"I  Am  a  Soldier." 

The  film  was  shotiln  about  7,000  locations 
with  the  ABC  crew  traveling  along  with  the 
troops,  suffering  the  same  hardships,  walk- 
ing, flying,  and  going  Into  action  ^-ith  them. 
It  is  a  film  which  will  be  viewed  by  TV 
watchers  over  the  Nation  but  especially  by 
the  people  of  Batesburg-Leesvllle. 

The  ist  Cavalry's  duty  In  Vietnam  is  to 
provide  reconnaissance  and  security  for 
larger  units,  participate  in  stability  in  low 
and  midlntenslty  operations  and  control  an 
area  Including  its  population  and  resources. 
When  the  film  is  shown,  Captain  Danielsen 
■will  be  again  In  Vietnam  with  the  let 
Cavalry  which  has  been  Involved  in  some  of 
the  biggest  fights,  most  notably  the  battle 
in  the  la  Drang  Valley. 

Captain  Danielsen,  the  son  of  Mrs  Helen 
Danielsen  and  the  late  Heyward  Danielsen, 
Is  married  to  the  former  Miss  Cynthia  Lane 
of  Myrtle  Beach.  He  has  two  brothers, 
Danny,  who  Is  manager  of  the  Columbia 
Ambulance  Service,  and  Allen,  who  Is  In 
Polaris  submartnee  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  sta- 
tioned at  Charleston. 

And  what  does  Ted  think  of  the  service? 
He  has  been  a  soldier  for  6  years  and  In  his 
words:  "I'm  going  to  stay  in  for  30  and  If  I 
like  It.  I  might  make  a  career  out  of  It." 
Because  of  Capt.  Ted  Danielsen,  and  the 
many  others  like  him,  America  can  be  proud. 
Ted  can  be  sure  that  when  the  film  ap- 
pears for  the  first  time  on  Mother's  Day,  this 


community  will  share  his  moment  of  glory 
and  those  In  his  comp>any.  Batesburg-Lees- 
vllle can  be  proud  that  one  of  tJhelr  own 
native  sons  stands  so  tall. 


SENATOR  ERVIN  RECIPIENT  OP 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON  AWARD  OF 
THE  GOOD  GOVERNMENT  SO- 
CIETY 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  had  the  honor  of  attending 
the  annual  George  Washington  Award 
banquet  of  the  American  Good  Govern- 
ment Society  in  Washington  last  Sunday 
evening.  May  1.  1966. 

It  was  an  unusual  honor  for  me  because 
my  distinguished  colleague.  6am  J.  Ervin, 
received  the  Good  Government  Society's 
George  Washington  Award  on  this 
occasion. 

It  was  a  moving  exf)erience  to  see  hun- 
dreds of  Senator  Ervin 's  friends  from 
throughout  the  Nation  together  on  this 
occasion  for  the  purpose  of  his  receiving 
this  outstanding  award. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  placed  In  the 
Record  his  introduction  of  Senator  Ervin 
and  the  remarks  he  made  in  connection 
with  his  presentation  of  the  award. 

I  want  the  record  to  show,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  join  with  his  other  colleagues 
and  with  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
in  congratulating  Senator  Ervin  on  his 
receiving  this  award  for  the  truly  out- 
standing and  unselfish  public  service  he 
has  rendered  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 


THE    82D    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
BIRTH   OF  HARRY    S.   TRUMAN 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  a  great  honor  to  rise  today  to  recog- 
nize the  82d  birthday  of  Harnr-  S.  Tru- 
man, former  President,  former  Vice  Pres- 
ident, former  Senator,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  men  this  Nation  has  ever 
produced. 

He  Is  loved  and  admired  by  all  in  this 
Chamber  today.  He  is  the  favorite  son 
of  Missouri. 

Few  men  in  modern  times  have  done 
as  much  as  President  Truman  for  prog- 
ress in  the  United  States  and  peace 
around  the  world. 

Even  since  his  last  birthday,  the  United 
States  hEis  achieved  some  of  the  goals 
he  dedicated  his  life  to:  Medical  care 
for  the  aged,  repeal  of  the  poll  tax,  vot- 
ing rights  for  all  Americans,  aid  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 

The  man  who  in  1945  was  cast  into 
national  leadership  of  the  most  power- 
ful nation  in  the  world  wasted  no  time 
In  proceeding  with  the  task  of  building 
the  peace. 

Just  2  weeks  after  assuming  office,  and 
with  the  war  still  raging  In  Europe  and 
Asia,  he  presided  over  the  first  confer- 
ence of  the  United  Nations,  an  associa- 
tion of  nations  which  he  hoped  would 
make  a  future  peace  not  only  possible, 
but  certain- 
After  the  wai'  ended,  President  Tru- 
man undertook  perhaps  his  greatest 
challenge:  helping  a  prostrate  EXirope 
reconstruct  In  such  a  way  that  the  an- 
tagonisms that  had  led  to  two  great 
World  Wars  would  disappear  from  the 
continent.  He  initiated  the  Marshall 
iii,ji.it  .  nj-rl5Uin 
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plan  for  economic  assistance  which  was 
designed  to  help  refashion  all  of  Europe. 
Including  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe,  into  a  free  community  of  pros- 
perous and  Independent  states.  Along 
with  the  point  4  program  of  technical 
assistance,  the  Marshall  plan  comple- 
mented a  peace  settlement  with  Oer- 
many  and  Japan  which  was  designed  not 
to  enfeeble  the  defeated  powers  but  to 
restore  their  vitality  and  to  enable  them 
to  rejoin  the  postwar  community  of  free 
nations.  Today  the  success  of  these  en- 
deavors speaks  for  itself 

Although  a  man  of  peace,  President 
Truman  acted  with  strength  and  Integ- 
rity to  protect  the  independence  of 
threatened  nations.  The  T:-uman  doc- 
trine provided  the  assistance  and  re- 
assurance urgently  needed  by  Greece  and 
Turkey  in  1947.  An  attempt  to  smother 
the  freedom  of  West  Berlin  was  defeated 
not  with  arms,  but  with  a  dramatic  air- 
lift of  the  materiel  of  peace  When  ag- 
gression finally  was  launched  across  the 
border  of  South  Korea.  President  Tru- 
man mobilized  the  power  and  resources 
of  the  United  States  behind  the  collec- 
tive action  of  the  United  Nations  to  suc- 
cessfully suppress  the  aggression  and 
restore  peace  to  Korea 

Few  periods  of  modern  history  have 
beeii  so  crucial  to  the  future  of  world 
peace  than  the  postwar  years  when 
Harry  Truman  assumed  the  leadership 
of  the  West.  Few  men  can  match  his 
record  in  promoting  the  brotherhood  of 
man  and  the  association  of  nations. 

As  one  sign  of  the  growing  recognition 
of  his  tireless  search  for  peace,  a  Harry 
S  Truman  Center  for  the  Advancement 
of  Peace  was  established  by  ceremonies 
which  I  attended  In  Independence.  Mo., 
recently  President  Johnson  and  many 
other  leaders  attended  thjs  historic 
event.  The  Center  will  be  situated  In 
Israel.  Also  launched  at  that  ceremony 
was  a  $50,000  Harry  S  Truman  Peace 
Award  to  honor  outstanding  achievement 
in  the  cause  of  peace  Fitting  as  this 
might  be,  it  is  even  m.Dre  fitting  that  he 
receive  the  highest  honor  for  the  pro- 
motion of  peace  among  natiorxs  that  the 
people  of  the  world  can  bestow.  That  la 
why  I  submitted  the  name  of  Harry  S. 
Trtimstn  for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Mr  President,  as  a  cosp<jnsor  of  the 
resolution  calling  on  the  Senate  to  honor 
Harry  Truman  this  Sunday,  I  know  I 
speak  for  all  people  In  my  State  in  wish- 
liig  this  great  Missourian,  this  great 
American,  this  great  world  statesman  a 
happy  birthday. 


NOVnNATION  OP  TAPLEY  BENNETT, 
JR..  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  TO 
PORTUGAL 

Mr  RUSSELL  of  Georgia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, within  the  near  future,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  Senate  will  act  upon 
President  Johnson's  nomination  of  an 
aole  career  diplomat  and  my  illustrious 
fellow  Georgian — the  Honorable  Tapley 
Bermett.  Jr — as  Ambassador  to  Portu- 
gal, 

"Tap  '  Bennett  will  take  over  rus  new 
assignment  after  serving  with  great  dis- 
tinction and  under  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances as  our  Ambassador  to  the 
much -troubled      Dominican       Republic. 


Ambassador  Bennett  was  at  his  post  oi 
duty  in  Santo  Domingo  when  last  year's 
bloody  civil  war  erupted,  and  it  was  his 
considered  assessment  of  the  crisis  and 
timely  actions  that  may  well  have  pre- 
vented the  loss  of  American  lives  and  a 
Communist  takeover  on  the  Island. 

I  do  not  want  the  record  of  Ambassa- 
dor Bennett's  service  In  Santo  Domingo 
to  close  without  expressing  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  outstanding  Job  he  has  done 
as  our  country's  official  representative  in 
that  l£md.  He  has  labored  diligently  and 
without  fanfare  to  help  the  common 
people  of  the  Island  to  better  their  eco- 
nomic lot  in  life.  He  has  laid  the 
groundwork  for  future  advancement  of 
the  country  in  many  ways,  among  them 
the  introduction  of  modem  farming 
methods  and  techniques. 

In  his  tour  of  duty  in  Santo  Domingo, 
Ambassador  Bennett  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  travel  to  every  part  of  the  Island 
and  to  visit  and  talk  with  the  people  of 
every  community  and  every  walk  of  life. 
He  probably  is  the  only  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  have  achieved  this  distinction. 

Mr.  President,  an  excellent  article  on 
some  of  Ambassador  Bennett's  efforts 
and  achievements  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public appeared  recently  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  The 
article,  written  by  Constitution  Editor 
Eugene  Patterson,  is  a  fitting  tribute  to 
Ambtissador  Beimett  as  he  assumes  his 
new  fisslgnment,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Atlanta  (Os.)  CoriBtltutlon, 
Mar.  7.  1966) 

Tap  Bsnnktt  Has  Sown  Well 
(By  Eugene  Patterson) 

As  Oeorgla'8  Tap  Bennett  ends  tils  turbu- 
lent tour  as  Ambassador  to  the  Dominican 
Republic,  at  least  some  of  bis  dreams  for  that 
country  are  taking  form.  "Seeds  sown  In  the 
ground  will  produce  more  than  bullets  shot 
In  the  streets,"  he  has  told  the  farmers  In 
all  M  provinces. 

It  was  he  who  had  to  c&ll  In  the  marines 
when  mobs  were  shooting  the  pictures  off  his 
Embassy  walls.  Tet  out  of  his  own  Georgia 
boyhood,  when  his  dairy  cow  won  him  a  4-H 
prize,  he  developed  and  holds  firm  to  a  belief 
In  agrlciUture  and  education  as  the  first 
buUding  blocks  of  a  nation. 

And  while  the  world  has  been  preoccupied 
with  the  politics  of  a  few  bullet-pocked 
blocks  of  Santo  Domingo,  Ambassador  Ben- 
nett has  continued  his  patient  work  on  the 
land.  Seven  out  of  every  ten  Dominicans 
Uve  on  the  land.  They  went  on  working  and 
buUding  whUe  the  capitalenoe  were  shooting 
up  Santo  Domingo  last  summer. 

An  array  of  US.  aid  programs  proceeds 
Technicians  from  Texas  A.  &  M.  are  all  over 
the  country  directing  work.  In  a  recent 
speech  at  Sabaneta.  Bennett  noted  that  19 
agricultural  extension  stations  will  be  op- 
erating by  year's  end.  The  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture is  decentralizing  and  setting  up 
regional  ofSces  where  the  farmers  are. 

They  are  bringing  onto  the  land  tractors 
fertUlzers,  insecticides,  demonstration  fields, 
and  seed  laboratories.  Better  strains  of  cab- 
bage, lettuce,  tomatoes,  garlic,  and  pepper 
are  being  developed,  along  with  mango  and 
avocado  trees  that  will  produce  two  crop*  a 
year. 

Cattle  are  being  vmodnated.  Farm  wives 
and    chUdren    are    Joining    U.S. -style    farm 


clubs.  Hundreds  of  youths  are  entering  free 
secondary  education.  Bennett  recently  in- 
augurated, at  Sabana  Palenque,  the  17th 
school  constructed  under  CARE  auspices.  In 
his  speeches,  delivered  In  Spanish,  he  stresses 
the  same  points  again  and  again  to  the 
Dominicans : 

Make  the  fields  produce  more  food;  the 
food  will  Improve  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  people;  it  will  reduce  the  need  to  spend 
money  on  importing  of  food;  it  will  lead  to 
exporting  of  farm  products,  and  that  will 
earn  money  to  pay  for  the  goods  that  do  have 
to  be  tmi>orted.  This  is  the  way  to  obtain  a 
better  life. 

Until  the  seeds  Bennett  has  planted  take 
root,  the  Dominican  Republic  can  only 
stumble  from  crisis  to  crisis.  But  the  sow- 
ing has  gone  steadily  on  In  the  hinterland 
outside  Santo  Domingo. 

Neither  the  extreme  right  nor  the  extreme 
left  really  want  elections.  The  United 
States  still  hopes  to  get  the  country  to  a  vote 
on  June  1.  MeanwhUe  American  policy 
under  Bennett  has  done  more  than  shield 
the  people  from  bullets  shot  in  the  streets 
It  has  sown  many  seeds  In  the  ground. 


MAJOR  GUIDELINES  OP  THE  PEACE 
CORPS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
speech  of  Mr.  Jack  Hood  Vaughn,  aa  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps,  has  come  to  my 
attention.  It  states  well  the  major  guide- 
lines of  the  Peace  Corps  for  the  next  5 
years  or  so,  as  well  as  its  accomplish- 
ments during  the  last  5  years. 

Mr.  Vaughn  in  this  speech,  delivered  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  said  he  may 
end  up  running  a  revolution  because: 

SuccessftU  Peace  Corps  volunteers  cannot 
help  but  teach  that  change  is  pxMslble,  and 
what  is  more,  that  change  Is  not  a  fearsome 
unknown,  but  a  reeponsibUity  to  be  shared 
and  encouraged  by  the  governments  of  lands 
In  which  they  serve.  They  also  spread  the 
word  that  peace  invites  adventure,  mobility 
and  aelf-expresalon. 

In  such  work.  Mr.  Vaughn  adds,  there 
is  true  social  revolution. 

Such  a  valuable  social  revolution  is 
desirable,  Mr.  President,  and  I.  for  one, 
hope  the  Peace  Corps  can,  indeed,  con- 
tinue to  be  a  major  factor  in  bringing  it 
to  realization.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Vaughn's  first  speech  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Peace  Corps  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Post -A  NO- Peasant  Ovkstuiie 
(Speech  delivered   by  Peace   Corps  Director, 

Jack  H.  Vaughn,  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. Feb.  28.  1966) 

Early  in  my  recent  service  at  the  State 
Department.  I  reported  to  my  friends  the 
custom  of  President  Marco  Bobles.  of  Pan- 
ama, who  took  evident  delight  in  calling  me 
"El  Embajador  campeslno"— the  "Peasant 
Antbassador."  Furthermore.  I  told  my 
friends  that  the  label  sxirely  stuck— for  on 
several  occasions  I  heard  myself  referred  to 
around  the  halls  of  the  Department  as  "That 
peasant." 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  such  a  label.  But 
I  think  they  ought  to  add  another  one— for 
my  Latin  friends  also  understand  how  deeply 
I  cherish  their  own  love  of  the  poetic  tradi- 
tion. So.  if  I  am  to  be  a  peasant,  let  me 
also  be  a  poet 

With  that  thought  in  mind,  moreover.  I 
cUlm  the  right  to  tltie  this,  my  opening 
addraaa  In  a  new  aaslgnmant,  as  a  "poet-and- 
peasant  overttire." 
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The  University  of  Michigan  was  my  home 
for  7  years.  As  usual,  I  find  warm  fEunlliarlty 
here  In  Ann  Arbor.  I  am  discovering  that 
you  can  go  home  again.  If  you  take  heart 
from  It. 

But  In  a  very  special  sense,  I  do  not  come 
here  alone. 

A  significant  part  of  the  Peace  Corps  has 
been  nurtured  in  this  university. 

It  is  not  Just  because  the  spirit  of  the 
Peace  Corps  first  took  shape  here.  Equally 
important  is  that  the  Peace  Corp>s  has  drawn 
heavily  upon  this  university  In  building  a 
«ound  tradition. 

Ten  thotisand  students  listened  here  In 
the  early  morning  darlcness  while  John  F. 
Kennedy  challenged  them  and  a  generation 
of  their  fellow  Americans  to  a  new  kind  of 
jervlce.  Over  330  Michigan  students  have 
sccepted  that  challenge — ranking  the  uni- 
versity fifth  among  all  the  hundreds  of 
schools  and  colleges  from  which  volunteers 
have  entered  Peace  Corps  service.  Two 
hundred  and  seventeen  volunteers  have  been 
trained  here  for  programs  in  Thailand  and 
Iran. 

When  the  Peace  Corps  visits  the  University 
?{  Michigan,  truly,  It  is  homecoming.  And 
on  this  special  day — the  eve  of  otir  fifth 
innlversary — I  can't  tell  you  how  good  It  la 
•.0  be  home.  I  would  fool  no  one  If  I  tried 
to  conceal  the  sense  of  very  personal  excite- 
ment I  feel  today.  Rather  I  come  to  share 
that  excitement  with  you — for  so  many  of 
you.  and  this  city  and  this  university  are 
essential  parts  of  whatever  I  have  tried  to  do 
D«fore,  as  you  will  be  part  of  the  tough  Job 
vo  come. 

Even  though  I  were  a  stranger  to  the  Peace 
Corps.  I  could  not  tinderestimate  the  task. 

But  I  have  known  the  Peace  Corps  and 
oved  Its  challenge,  from  the  beginning. 
.\nd  I  have  served  under  Its  first  boss.  No 
aore  exciting  man  ever  drove  an  organization 
.nto  being  with  more  devotion,  more  selfless 
conviction,  more  g;enerous  understanding  of 
his  own  fallibility,  more  mature  compassion 
'or  anyone  willing  to  work  even  half  as  hard 
is  he. 

PoUowlng  Sarge  Shrlver  around  the  Peace 
Corps  was  bracing.  Following  him  as  Its 
eader  Is  a  bit  shattering. 

Tet  I  feel  today  as  I  did  when  we  began 
=.  years  ago.  There  is  a  yearning  to  be  started 
n  earnest.  In  the  spirit  which  surrounds  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  which  has  been  preserved 
n  Its  entirety  through  these  years,  there  Is 
".he  sure  confidence  In  a  worthwhile  Job  to 
')«  done.  To  have  an  opportunity  now  to 
ead  it  makes  me  very,  very  humble — ^but 
'^en,  I  like  to  think  I  always  was  humble. 
until  the  bell  for  round  1. 

Some  words  of  the  late  President  Kennedy 
speak  best  for  me  now.  He  spoke  them  in 
Ills  stirring  inaugvual.  and  I  have  always 
tliought  he  meant  them  to  be  shared  by  all 
who  would  become  part  of  the  New  Frontier. 
He  said: 

"I  do  not  shrink  from  this  responsibility — 
I  welcome  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us 
would  exchange  places  with  any  other  people 
or  any  other  generation.  The  energy,  the 
f&lth,  the  devotion  which  we  bring  to  this 
endeavor  will  light  our  country  and  all  who 
serve  it — and  the  glow  from  that  fire  can 
truly  light  the  world." 

I  tell  you  now  that  the  task  to  which  we 
sliall  turn  tomorrow  is  not  a  Usk  of  admin- 
istration in  a  bureaucracy. 

Nor  is  it  a  major  experiment  in  education, 
nor  a  novel  phase  in  International  relations, 
nor  even  a  special  kind  of  foreign  aid. 

It  la  not  ntirslng,  nor  community  devel- 
opment, nor  agricultural  development,  nor  a 
host  of  other  services  to  which  volunteers 
twin  when  they  arrive  overseas. 

AH  of  the  energy,  the  faith,  the  devotion 
*Wch  we  in  the  Peace  Corps  bring  to  our 
••rvlce,  serves  a  single  cause. 

That  cause  is  peace. 

I  offer  no  catch  phrase,  no  word  of  ezcite- 
■nent,  no  torch. 


I  speak  of  peace,  and  I  mean  In  peace  the 
hard,  gritty  Job  of  grappling  once  and  for 
all  with  complex  issues  affecting  our  very 
salvation. 

When  the  Peace  Corps  serves  in  the  cause 
of  peace,  moreover,  it  means  that  men  and 
women  grapple  hardest  at  the  very  level 
where  results  count:  where  people  live,  and 
must  survive. 

Readily,  we  acknowledge  the  dlfliculty  of 
survival  in  war.  How  odd.  then,  that  we  faU 
to  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  survival  In 
peace. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  I  am  not  merely 
propounding  the  virtues  of  peace.  Indeed, 
war  Itself  often  makes  oB  with  the  name  of 
virtue,  and  every  people  need  but  read  the 
newspapers  of  their  own  land  to  see  what 
violence  Is  exacted  In  virtue's  name. 

Morevover,  the  f>olltlcs  of  violence  is  cruel- 
est  for  what  it  masks,  for  when  the  dead  are 
burled,  the  living  have  gained  nothing.  We 
have  seen  in  Ghana,  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, and  in  a  dozen  Vletnams,  that  prog- 
ress for  mankind  can  never  really  be  meas- 
ured In  causes  and  coups,  but  In  jH-eclous 
inches  of  human  understanding  and  enlight- 
enment, scantly  noticed,  grudgingly  surren- 
dered from  ignorance  and  despair,  toUed 
after,  missed  and  sought  after  again. 

We  are  but  5  years  on  the  Job.  Tet  we 
have  gathered  some  insights.  Together  with 
the  thoughts  of  other  men.  perhaps  we  can 
give  back  to  our  Nation  more  than  fair  re- 
turn in  hope,  through  what  we  have  learned. 
Indeed  we  must,  right  now,  lest  significant 
opportunity  for  lasting  peace  go  on  escaping 
us  into  the  future,  as  tragically  as  it  has  in 
the  past.  The  terrible  price  paid  by  oiu'  gen- 
erations in  death.  In  the  destruction  of 
property — and  worse.  In  the  denigration  of 
the  human  spirit — that  price  entitles  us  to 
some  thinking,  and  to  a  glimpse  at  remedies 
if  remedies  exist,  for  if  mankind  has  already 
thought  Its  way  clear  of  gravity,  certainly 
we  can  begin  to  think  our  way  clear  of  \in- 
tlmely  graves. 

I  suggest  we  begin  by  taking  a  stern  look 
at  peace. 

I  believe  It  was  Rochefoucald  who  said  that 
"peace  Is  war  conducted  by  other  means." 

CyiUcal?  Perhaps  not,  if  you  will  accept 
that  what  has  passed  for  peace  throughout 
most  of  modem  history  has  been  a  rosy  mask 
concealing  a  malignancy. 

We  seem  able  to  spot  "phony  war"  fast 
enough.     What  about  "phony  peace"? 

I  think  we  might  start  by  admitting  that 
peace  can  Indeed  be  a  weapon.  It  Is  a 
weapon  when  It  Is  Just  a  state  of  mind  which 
is  sin  alternative  to  war — a  cessation  of 
violence.  In  such  case  peace  is  a  method, 
part  of  an  arsenal,  an  instmment  of  war. 
It  Is  a  significant  pause. 

We  tend  to  safeguard  such  peace.  Tet  I 
submit  that  to  safeguard  peace  is  to  admit 
its  peril. 

Peace  needs  no  safeguard  when  it  needs 
no  spokesmen. 

Real  peace  needs  little  vlgU.  Moreover,  I 
suggest  that  peace  has  no  lasting  value,  little 
merit,  and  hardly  any  utility,  if  It  attracts 
any  attention  at  aU.  I  believe  that  real 
peace  is  the  freedom  to  be  totally  uncon- 
cerned about  war. 

Peace  should  encourage  genuine  freedom 
of  action:  freedom  to  be  restless  without 
fear;  freedom  to  be  adventurous,  to  take 
risks,  to  grow,  to  stir,  to  match  wits  with 
nature  and  with  our  fellow  man;  freedom.  If 
you  will,  to  become  civilized. 

Tet,  there  is  a  nameless  terror  In  such 
freedom — and  if  we  can  define  It.  we  may  be 
on  the  trail  of  our  tragic  malignancy  beneath 
the  stirf  ace  of  peace. 

I  think  that  Peace  Corps  voltinteers  ajf 
able  to  confirm  through  firsthand  experience 
what  thoughtful  men  like  Sidney  Hook  and 
Eric  Frome  were  able  to  perceive  years  ago: 
There  is  a  fear  of  freedom.  In  the  mobility 
which  freedom  suggests,  there  Is  also  In- 
security.    Such  Inaeciuity  takes  lU  toll  at 


every  level  of  human  existence — yet  it  strikes 
with  greatest  terror  upon  the  poorest  and 
least  educated  in  any  land. 

Then  does  p>eace  bear  bitter  fruit — when  a 
mass  of  people  find  they  have  no  options  to 
better  their  life;  nor  any  hope  of  sectirlty 
from  their  own  govertmaent.  whUe  they  learn 
enough  of  self-improvement  to  create  new 
options;  when  a  small,  entrenched  class 
cling  to  every  advantage. 

For  people  who  cannot  share  abundance, 
peace  has  no  value — ^no  utility.  AU  the  more 
readily  then,  will  they  support  the  little  wars 
and  bear  the  international  crises  which  spxir 
Income  at  home,  or  at  least  take  their  minds 
off  their  troubles.  All  the  more  readily, 
moreover,  will  they  listen  to  the  man  who 
has  all  the  answers — the  man  with  the  sys- 
tem, all  buttoned  up  and  ready  to  go.  If 
there  t>e  no  utility  in  peace,  give  me  pray, 
the  secvirity  of  order.  Call  it  any  naime  you 
wish,  including  "freedom"  if  that's  your 
style.  In  such  times,  words  have  little  im- 
portance, for  as  President  Johnson  said  last 
week  at  Freedom  House: 

"What  does  freedom  mean — when  famine 
chokes  the  land,  when  new  millions  crowd 
upon  already  strained  resources,  when  privi- 
lege is  entrenched  behind  law  and  custom — 
when  all  conspire  to  teach  men  that  they 
cannot  change  the  conditions  of  their  lives?" 

I  have  said  the  cause  we  serve  Is  the  cause 
of  peace.  Yet  there  is  a  modern  dilemma 
Inherent  In  our  service:  We  have  grown  up, 
you  and  I,  believing  that  peaoe  Is  virtuous 
of  Itself,  and  because  it  is  virtuous.  It  de- 
serves guardians. 

I  suggest  that  peace,  in  and  of  itself.  U 
anything  but  virtuous.  In  this  day  and  age, 
human  progress  demands  the  service  of  men 
and  women  who  wUl  lend  virtue  to  peace 
itself. 

Truly  made  virtuous.  It  will  need  less 
guardians. 

To  such  ends,  we  serve. 

No  better  description  of  our  work  can  be 
found,  that  in  the  President's  words  last 
week:  Indeed,  I  commend  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  every  Peace  Corps  volunteer  now  In 
service,  to  men  and  women  tlilnking  of  Peaoe 
Corps  service,  and  to  every  person  and  or- 
ganization associated  with  us  in  the  yean 
ahead.    The  President  said. 

"You  have  known,  too,  that  men  who  be- 
lieve they  can  change  their  destinies,  will 
change  thecn. 

"Armed  with  that  beUef.  they  will  be  wiU- 
ing — yes.  eager — to  make  the  sacrifices  that 
freedom  demands.  They  will  be  anxious  to 
shoulder  the  responsibilities  that  are  in- 
separably bound  to  freedom. 

"They  will  be  able  to  look  beyond  the  four 
essential  freedoms. 

"To  the  freedom  to  leam.  to  master  new 
skills,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  lore 
of  man  and  nature. 

"To  the  freedom  to  grow,  to  become  the 
best  that  is  within  them  to  become,  to 
cast  off  the  yoke  of  discrimination  and 
disease. 

"To  the  freedom  to  hope,  and  to  build 
on  that  hope,  lives  of  integrity  and  well- 
being." 

Such  has  been  the  essence  and  object  of 
Peace  Corps  service  during  the  last  6  yean. 

I  pledge  here  and  now  that  It  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so,  for  as  long  as  I  serve  in  the 
office  I  am  about  to  undertake. 

I  may  end  up  running  a  revolution:  Suc- 
cessfiU  Peace  Corps  volunteers  cannot  help 
but  teach  that  change  is  possible,  and  what 
is  more,  that  change  Is  not  a  fearsome  un- 
known, but  a  responsibility  to  be  shared 
and  encouraged  by  the  governments  of  lands 
In  which  they  serve.  They  also  spread  the 
woird  that  peace  Invitee  adventtire,  mobility, 
and  self-expression. 

In  such  work  is  true  social  revolution,  and 
we  shall  be  proud  to  share  in  it 

t  say  "we"  shall  be  happy  to  share  In  It — 
because  If  there  Is  to  be  valuable  social 
rsTOlutlon,  our  volunteen  surely  will  have 
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a  hand  in  It     The  staA  will  Ju«t  hav«  to  try 
to  keep  up  with  them. 

Volunteers  have  been  out  ahead  of  us 
from  the  beginning — and  there  Is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  situation  will  change 
much. 

I  began  an  address  to  a  group  of  aev 
volunteers,  once,  by  telling  them  that  I 
wished  I  were  part  of  the  group — but  that 
for  people  like  me,  thrills  were  now  vicari- 
ous. One  of  them  resi>onded — "Well,  from 
tho«e  of  us  whofce  thrllU  are  stiU  more  pre- 
carious than  vicarious  •   •   ♦." 

Volunteers  showed  us  the  way,  with  regard 
to  «ome  very  fundamental  considerations 
about  the  nature  of  their  service. 

At  the  outset,  we  thought  we  might  be 
preparing  a  kind  of  Junior  foreign  service 
officer.  Training  showed  It.  We  talked  about 
the  organization  of  the  Department  of  State, 
the  tactics  of  power  politics,  the  Impact  of 
nuclear  weapons  In  policy  planning,  NATO 
and  nuUiacdtion. 

The  volunteers  called  It  "OATT-and- 
gobbledygook." 

And  so  it  was.  In  short  order  they  taught 
us  (la  it  not  always  the  case  between  teacher 
and  student?) — they  taught  us  that  they 
needed  to  learn  how  to  relate  to  people. 
Their  tools  were  the  .language  of  their  land, 
and  knowledge  of  their  trade.  Training  had 
to  stress  cross-cultural  working  problems, 
and  the  nature  of  the  people  among  whom 
volunteers  would  serve. 

We  have  sha.'ed  the  result*  of  our  lessons 
with  you  here  at  Michigan,  as  we  have  with 
the  faculties  ol  the  hundreds  of  other  univer- 
sities and  infititutlons  in  which  volunteers 
have  been  trained.  We  found  that  In  most 
cas&s  the  new  ideas  In  training  were  right  at 
home  with  current  trends  among  you.  Vol- 
unteers need  to  learn  by  active  participa- 
tion— on  Jobs,  in  seminars  and  conferences. 
Traditional  academic  disciplines  had  to  be 
Ignored. 

As  a  result,  universltlea  have  been  encour- 
.vgad  to  get  off  the  campus  and  into  the  prob- 
lem* of  our  own  society.  I  an^  convinced 
that  as  oiu-  universities  break  through  the 
Ivy  wall  which  has  separated  them  from  th,e 
commtuxlty.  ediicat!.')a  for  effective  social 
service  such  as  the  Peace  Corps  will  become 
an  Integral  and  important  part  of  university 

me. 

During  the  first  5  years,  volunteers  have  led 
us  to  understand  them  in  terms  of  their  own 
satisfaction  on  the  Job.  They  showed  us  that 
they  were  h.ippler  and  less  an.Klous  about 
themselves,  the  furth?r  away  from  the  big 
cities  and  capitals  they  were  assigned. 

Moreover  they  showed  us  very  early  their 
work  Improved  with  every  step  we  took  to 
remove  barriers  and  distances  between  them- 
selves and  the  people  among  whom  they 
served.  Accordingly,  Jeeps  disappeared  in 
favor  of  shoe  leather,  for  U  Joe  walked, 
H.<»rry  walked,  foo- 

.^t  every  turn,  It  was  the  volunteers  who 
gave  us  new  courage  They  Infected  us  with 
their  enthusiasm  Looking  backward^  we 
never  should  have  been  surprised,  for  It  was 
they  who  resp<:;ncled  to  John  Kennedy's 
challenge. 

Do  you  recall  his  words?     Let  me  repeat 
them  for  you.  for  they  have  as  much  mean- 
ing  today   as   they   did    in   October   of   1961. 
md    they    are   enriched,    moreov^ — tor   the 
profound  results  t.hey  wrought. 

lie  asked,  right  here 

■  Haw  many  of  you  axe  willing  to  spend 
your  days  in  Ghana  as  technicians  or  engi- 
neers? How  many  of  you  are  willing  to 
work  in  the  Foreign  Service  and  spend  your 
life  traveling  around  the  world?  On  your 
willingness  to  do  that,  ao*,  merely  to  serve 
1  or  2  years  In  the  service,  but  on  your 
wUlingness  to  contribute  part  of  your  life 
ti  thi.s  country.  I  think  \>,iU  depend  the 
answer  whether  a  free  society  can  contribute. 
I  taink  it  can  and  I  tiilr.k  .\mericans  are 
willing  to  cont.'lbute.  But  the  effort  must 
be  far  greater  than  we  have  ever  made  hi 
the  past " 


Those  who  took  up  the  challenge  have  been 
at  once  the  medium  and  the  message  ot  our 
service  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

And  people  get  the  message.  Where  we 
had  gone  in  hesitation,  to  learn  If  volun- 
teers would  be  Invited,  we  now  have  trouble 
keeping  up  with  demand. 

Where  the  first  volunteers  mat  with  re- 
sentment and  derision,  their  replacements 
are  hard  put  to  reassure  their  host  country 
colleagues  that  yet  other  replacements,  and 
still  more  volunteers  will  follow  after. 

Porty-nlne  nations  have  followed,  with 
volunteer  services  of  their  own. 

Yet  the  Job  is  only  Just  begun.  The  call 
Is  barely  answered. 

The  cause  we  serve  is  massive.  The  chal- 
lenge will  await  us,  for  years  to  come. 

I  am  honored  to  begin,  tomorrow,  where 
Sargent  Shrlver  leaves  off.  I  pray  that  when 
some  day,  the  Peace  Corps  looks  back  upon 
Its  fruitful  and  exciting  history,  Shrlver  and 
Vaughn  will  just  be  two  of  a  long  line  of 
serviceable  people,  learning  more  and  more 
each  year  from  a  growing  host  of  volunteers. 
So  perhaps  It  will  not  surprise  you,  now  If 
I  tell  you  that  I  am  going  to  resign  the  Job — 
some  day, 

I  surely  shall. 

And  at  that  time,  I  believe  1  shall  be  ex- 
pected to  do  so  In  writing. 

Ton  of  this  university,  with  whom  1  have 
shared  so  mnch  of  my  own  life — and  you  who 
have  shared  so  much  of  yourselves  with  the 

beginning  and  growth  of  the  Peace  Corps 

share  with  me  now  a  drafting  Job. 

Let  us  prepare  my  letter  of  resignation. 
Moreover,  let  us  contemplate,  as  we  work  It 
out,  what  kind  of  a  testament  we  shall  leave 
to  those  who  follow  in  this  very  special 
work. 

Let  tis  try  to  envisage  what  the  Peace 
Corps  may  have  begun  aftroad,  and  what  It 
may  have  rfepald.  to  our  fellow  Americans 
When  shall  we  date  It?  Well,  let's  go  for 
broke  1  Late  In  1971. 

Dear  Mh.  PREsrosNT:  My  27th  professional 
bout  has  come  to  an  end. 

Over  100,000  American  men  and  women 
have  served  In  the  Peace  Corps  since  Its 
inception.  10  >  a  years  ago.  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers have  served  or  are  now  serving  in 
virtually  every  village  In  what  U  still  the 
developing  world.  Volunteers  are  serving 
throughout  Eastern  Europe,  as  authorized 
under  the  amended  legislation.  Volun.eers 
are  alao  serving  In  all  of  Vietnam. 

As  you  #re  aware,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  moving  of  late  Into  nations  which  we 

have  agreed  to  call  nations  on  the  move 

noted,  as  a  rule,  for  governments  that  care 
about  what  happens  to  their  people— 
whether  they  care  about  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  or  not. 

I  am  pleased  to  point  out  that  through 
the  reverse  Peace  Corps  program,  qualified 
persons  from  over  40  nations  are  now  work- 
ing and  teaching  in  communities  throughout 
the  United  States,  at  salaries  commensurate 
with  local  practice. 

Former  grammar  school  students  of  the 
very  first  Peace  Corps  volunteers  have  Just 
come  to  voting  age  in  many  nations — and  the 
results  are  showing  very  favorably  as  elec- 
tions are  held.  Meanwhile  at  home,  the  first 
children  bom  to  Peace  Corpa  volunteers 
serving  overseas  are  learning  foreign  lan- 
guages from  reverse  Peace  Corps  teachers 
serving  In  our  schools.  Also  they  are  learn- 
ing history,  government,  and  International 
affairs  from  Peave  Corps  veterans  who  know 
whereof  they  teach. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President.  I  understand 
that  you  have  been  wondering  what  to  do. 
yourself,  with  the  new  yesr  approaching. 
My  wife  and  t  have  something  In  mind  our- 
8«lves.  Perhaps  we  could  all  ent*r  the  same 
traihlag  profram?  In  this  connectton  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  ttie  «lde«t  of  the  ap- 
proximately two  dozen  grandchildren  of 
Joseph  and  Rose  Kennedy  will  be  finishing 


school  soon.    We  harve  sent  them  the  neces- 
sary forms. 

The  Foreign  Service  entrance  examlnatioc 
is  now  fully  adjusted  to  comprise  three  es- 
sential elements:  a  written  test,  an  era: 
examination;  and  2  years  successful  service 
as  a  Peace  Corpa  volunteer.  Similar  changes 
in  the  Federal  service  entrance  requirements 
will  be  completed  before  the  end  of  this 
year. 

No  hardship  and  other  bonus  allowances 
are  paid  to  any  U.S.  civilian  employee  over- 
seas, no  matter  with  what  agency  they  serve 
All  commissaries  have  been  dismantled,  and 
employees  find  and  pay  for  their  own  hous- 
ing. 

Through  a  long  process  of  reexamination, 
we  have  developed  a  fruitful  and  satisfactory 
relationship  between  the  Peace  Corps  and 
the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
recently  renamed  Agency  for  International 
Peace,  bucking  dollars  with  people  where  the 
combination  can  be  truly  of  value. 

The  vigorous  program  of  community  serv- 
ice which  has  marked  university  life  in  re- 
cent years  has  continued  to  flourish,  and  we 
are  proud  to  have  shared  in  such  work. 
Moreover  returned  volunteers  now  comprise 
such  a  substantial  part  of  the  academic  com- 
munity that  I  beheve  v?e  may  look  forward 
to  continued  rewards  for  the  Nation,  in  this 
regard. 

Particularly  encouraging  afe  fresh  signs  of 
a  growing  belief  among  most  Americans  that 
this  Nation  is  rich  enough,  and  possessed  of 
enough  spirit,  to  assiu-e  almost  every  citizen 
an  opportunity  to  devote  several  years  of  his 
or  her  life  to  volunteer  service  of  one  kind 
or  another.  In  this  regard,  it  is  with  con- 
siderable pride  that  I  report  the  enlistment 
in  the  Peace  Corps  of  the  entire  graduating 
class  of  1971  from  imdergraduate  schools  of 
the  University  'of  Michigan,  including  both 
platoons  of  the  football  team.  Moreover  our 
own  Internal  organization  at  Peace  Corps 
headquarters  has  grown  so  efficient  that 
virtually  every  Spanish-language  major  is 
headed  for  Latin  America. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  commend  to  your 
attention  an  aspect  of  Peace  Corps  service 
which  Is  not  new.  yet  which  holds  Increasing 
Importance  as  we  are  able  to  look  back  over 
a  full  decade  of  achievement:  the  Peace 
Corps  Is  beginning  to  return  heavily  on  the 
investment  of  the  American  people. 

It  is  doing  so,  through  the  men  and  women 
who  have  served  In  It. 

These  men  and  women  possess  a  quality  of 
mind  and  spirit — a  resiliency,  a  maturity— 
to  match  great  responsibilities  far  beyond 
old  expectations. 

In  our  Great  Society.  Mr.  President,  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  are  great  citizens. 

Several  years  ago,  Mr.  President,  we  rpoke 
of  the  Great  Society  as  "a  place  where  the 
meaning  of  man's  life  matches  the  marvels 
of  man's  labors."  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
have  indeed  found  very  special  meaning  In 
their  lives.  Having  done  so  once,  they  ap- 
pear emboldened  to  new  challenges  at  home. 
They  seem  to  escape  the  problem  of  con- 
formity, and  they  seem  able  to  lead  others 
away  from  conformity,  &a  well. 

Prom  within  themselves,  Mr.  President, 
they  seem  to  have  resolved  answers  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  memorable  words: 

"Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you — Af  k  what  you  can  do  for  your  country." 

Unlike  so  many  others,  moreover,  tbey 
seem  to  have  borne  In  mind  other  words  from 
that  passage: 

"Ask  what  together  we  can  do  for  the 
freedom  of  man." 

Respectfully  submitted,  and  thank  you. 


JOINT  COMMISSION  ON  MENTAL 
HEALTH  OF  CHJLDREN"    ' 
Mr.    RIBICOFP.    Mr.    President,   on 
Monday  I  attended  a  ceremony  that  was 
small  in  size,  but  which,  I  feel  sure,  will 


:ave  big  results.    It  was  the  ceremony 

marking    the    launching    of    the    Joint 

Commission  on  Mental  Health  of  Chil- 

Iren.    Under  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 

ation,   and   Welfare   Wilbur  J.   Cohen 

jiade   the   formal   presentation   of   the 

grant  under  which  the  Commission  will 

'^perate  to  its  president,  Dr.  Reginald 

:x>urie.    I  spoke  a  few  words  to  the  dis- 

mguished  group  of  child  health  experts 

resent. 

The  Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Hi- 
ess  and  Health — on  whose  recommen- 
dations so  much  of  the  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Act  was  based — complained 
that  it  lacked  the  time  and  funds  to 
study  the  problem  of  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children.  And  a  conference  held 
in  1963  by  the  American  Academy  of 
Child  Psychiatry  and  the  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association  urged  that  a  national 
survey  be  conducted  under  the  leadership 
of  representatives  of  the  entire  spectrum 
of  child-rare  professions  in  the  field  of 
mental  Illness  and  health — looking  to  the 
formation  of  a  national  program  to  con- 
trol child  mental  illness  and  secure  the 
wherewithal  to  carry  out  such  a  plan. 

Subsequently,  I  introduced  legislation 
in  the  Congress  to  set  up  a  group  which 
could  carry  out  such  a  survey.  It  was 
established  under  an  amendment  to  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965, 
known  as  medicare. 

Now  the  Joint  Commission  on  Mental 
Health  of  Children — a  group  whose 
members  command  the  respect  of  pro- 
fessional colleagues  and  of  official  aci-oss 
the  Nation — can  start  its  work.  Its  chal- 
lenge is  to  develop  and  present  to  the 
Congress  a  specific,  thorough,  imagina- 
tive, constructive  program  in  the  field  of 
child  mental  health. 

Mr.  President,  such  a  program  Is 
desperately  needed.  There  are  half  a 
million  seriously  emotionally  disturbed 
children  in  this  country — and  only  about 
2  percent  are  receiving  the  treatment 
they  need.  Sometimes  the  tragic  re- 
sults affect  many  more  than  the  child 
involved  or  his  family.  This  was  brought 
home  to  me  especially  when  I  read  the 
Warren  Commission  report.  For  it  was 
a  fact  that  the  assassin,  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald,  was  mentally  ill.  And  his  illness 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  in  New  York  when  he  was 
13  years  old.  Had  Oswald  received  the 
treatment  he  needed — had  society  not 
allowed  him  to  slip  through  its  fingers- 
President  Kennedy  might  be  alive  today. 
I  have  great  hope  for  the  new  Com- 
mission. I  know  my  colleagues  who 
helped  get  it  underway — notably  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  HiLLl — share  this  hope. 

We  wish  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Mental  Health  of  Children  well  as  it 
starts  its  great  work.  We  look  forward 
to  its  report. 


NEED  FOR  ELECTORAL  REFORM- 
SUPPORT  FOR  SENATE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  12 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Apiil  27  issue  of  the  Canova  Herald 
newspaper,  Canova,  8.  Dak.,  the  re- 
jected editor  held  in  high  esteem  by  his 
newspaper  colleagues  in  my  State,  Dean 
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Trippler,  whom  I  also  am  pleased  to 
count  as  a  good  friend,  discussed  in  his 
editorial  columns  the  need  for  electoral 
reform. 

His  editorial  refers  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  12,  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  which  I  have  introduced  and 
is  cosp>onsored  by  10  other  Senators. 
Hearings  were  recently  held  on  this  pro- 
posal along  with  other  measures  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  have  an 
opportunity  this  session  to  consider  elec- 
toral reform. 
In  his  editorial,  Mr.  Trippler  notes: 
This  district  system  (as  proposed  in  S.J. 
Res.  12)  would  make  the  President  the  man 
of  all  the  people  and  would  reduce  the  effect 
of  Improper  election  practices,  exaggerated 
Influence  of  Individuals  and  groups  in  con- 
trol of  block  votes  and  eliminate  the  txnfair 
system  of  having  votes  of  large  minorities 
cast  opposite  to  their  wishes. 

That  one  sentence,  Mr.  President,  ex- 
plains as  well  as  anything  I  have  seen 
why  electoral  refonn  of  the  type  recom- 
mended in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  12  Is 
needed  and  why  early  enactment  can 
transform  our  system  of  electing  Presi- 
dents into  the  type  of  system  that  is  truly 
responsive  to  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
editorial  from  the  Canova  Herald. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

For  EQrTAL  Representation 

An  underlying  objective  In  the  creation  of 
our  form  of  government,  and  one  which  has 
avoided  many  abuses  of  other  forms  of 
government,  was  to  achieve  diffusion  rather 
than  concentration  of  government  power. 

The  present  operation  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege system  results  in  a  concentration  of 
power  in  certain  parts  of  our  country.  In 
order  to  achieve  a  better  balance,  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  aimed  at  choosing 
Presidential  electors  by  districts  comparable 
to  the  system  of  choosing  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  recommended. 

Under  this  proposal  (S.J.  Res.  12)  each 
voter,  no  matter  where  geographically  lo- 
cated, would  have  the  Identical  privilege  of 
voting  for  three  Presidential  electors,  two 
on  a  statewide  basis,  and  one  from  the  local 
district.  Such  a  diffusion  of  power  and  in- 
fluence would  cause  the  choice  of  presiden- 
tial candidates,  the  framing  of  platforms, 
the  conduct  of  conventions  and  campaigns. 
as  well  as  the  conduct  of  governmental  af- 
fairs, to  be  directed  on  a  truly  nations^  basis. 

This  district  system  would  make  the  Presi- 
dent the  man  of  all  the  people  and  would  re- 
duce the  effect  of  Improper  election  prac- 
tices, exaggerated  Influence  of  individuals 
and  groups  In  control  of  block  votes  and 
eliminate  the  unfair  system  of  having  votes 
of  large  minorities  cast  opposite  to  their 
wishes. 

We  commend  Its  serious  consideration  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


TRUTH  IN  LENDING  PROTECTION 
FOR  SERVICEMEN 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  commend  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  its  Issuance  yesterday  of  a 
revised  directive  on  "Personal  Commer- 
cial Affairs,"  which  orders  into  effect  the 
truth-in-lending  disclosure  requirements 
contained  in  my  bill,  S.  2275.  The  De- 
partment's establishment  of  this  basic 
protection  of  servicemen  as  consumers, 
borrowers,  and  installment  borrowers  Is 


100  percent  in  line  with  President  John- 
son's program  for  consumer  protection 
and  his  endorsement  of  truth  in  lending. 
The  heart  of  my  truth-in-lending  pro- 
posal is  disclosure  of  the  cost  of  credit 
both  in  dollars  and  as  an  annual  rate 
on  the  impaid  balance.  The  Defense 
Department  directive  requires  full  dis- 
closure by  lenders  and  sellers  of  the  an- 
nual rate  charged  for  financing  the  ob- 
ligation. Banks  and  credit  unions  with 
offices  on  a  military  post  must  conform 
to  this  requirement  before  executing  a 
loan,  credit  agreement,  or  contract. 
Others  who  sell  or  loan  to  military  per- 
sonnel will  have  to  make  full  disclosure 
in  dollars  and  as  an  annual  rate  if  they 
expect  the  assistance  of  the  military  de- 
partment in  collecting  debts  owed  them 
by  servicemen  and  women. 

This  protection  for  our  3  million  serv- 
icemen and  women  and  their  families 
should  be  welcomed  by  all  Americans, 
and  both  by  borrowers  and  ethical  lend- 
ers aUke.  The  enforcement  of  the  re- 
quirement that  tlie  annual  rate  be  dis- 
closed will  put  the  lie  to  the  claims  made 
by  the  opponents  of  truth-in-lending 
that  it  is  impractical  or  impossible.  The 
Department  has  Issued  as  part  of  the 
directive  a  table  for  computing  the  ap- 
proximate annual  percentage  rate  on 
level  payment  loans  which  is  easy  to 
read  and  which  may  be  used  to  calculate 
the  annual  rate  under  the  directive.  If 
the  lender  or  seller  wishes,  however,  he 
may  use  a  more  precise  actuarial  calcu- 
lation based  on  standard  annuity  tables. 

In  tiie  case  of  revolving  or  open-end 
credit  accounts,  if  the  seller  or  lender 
wishes  to  have  the  help  of  military  chan- 
nels in  collecting  a  debt,  he  must  disclose 
the  periodic  rate  and  its  annual  rate 
equivalent,  and  the  balance  to  which  it 
is  applied  to  compute  the  charge. 

This  addition  of  truth -in-lending  pro- 
tection to  the  directive  Issued  by  the  De- 
partment last  fall  is  a  strong  and  needed 
protection  for  our  servicemen  and  their 
families.   It  is  a  wise  and  .iust  step. 

I  today  call  upon  all  the  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  examine  this 
directive  and  to  institute  the  same  pro- 
tections for  their  civilian  employees 
where  lenders  ask  the  Government  as  the 
employer  to  help  in  the  collection  of 
debts. 

Perhaps  this  action  may  jog  Congress 
Into  action  arid  lead  it  to  pass  my  truth- 
In-lendlng  bill  which  has  been  put  In  cold 
storage  within  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  of  the  Senate  for  the 
last  6  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  procedures  estab- 
lished in  this  directive  illustrate  so  weU 
the  ease  with  which  truth  in  lending  dis- 
closure can  be  complied  with  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  directive, 
along  with  the  attached  table  and  dis- 
closure forms,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

|ASD(M).  Vo.   1344.7,  May  3,   1868] 
Department  or  Defense  DnutcrrvK 
Subject:   Personal  commercial  affairs. 
RirmuiCES 
(a)   DOD  Directive  1344.7,  "Personal  Com- 
mercial Affairs,"  September  29,  1965  (hereby 
reissued  as  set  forth  herein) . 
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lb  I   President's  message  ot  March  21,  1966, 

"Consvimer    Interea^s"      HR     Doc.    No.    413. 
89th  Congreae  ■ 

1-;  DOD  Direictlve  1344  1.  "SollcltaUon  of 
Life  Insurance  on  Military  Installations," 
MiiTCh  3,  1964 

d'  DOD  Directive  1344  6.  'Motor  Vehicle 
Liability  Insurance,"  April    15.   1964. 

e  DOD  Directive  1000  9.  "Credit  Unions 
Serving  DOD  Personnel."  August  27.  1965. 

•  r:  DOD  Directive  1000  10.  "Credit  Unions 
Serving  DOD  Personnel  on  Overseas  U.S. 
Military  Installations" 

g>  boD  Directive  1330  5  Armed  Services 
Exchange  Regvilallons."  January  6,  1956. 

h'  Joint  regulations,  "Armed  Forces  Dls- 
clpUnarv  Control  Boards"  ^  AR  15-3,  DSAR 
5725  1,  BUPERSINST  1620  4.  AFR  125-11, 
MCO  1620  1  COMDITN-ST  1620.1).  March 
12.  1966. 

I.    PfHPOSE 

The  purpoee  of  this  directive  Is  to  reissue 
reference  i  a  i ,  and  In  furtherance  of  the 
President's  message  reference  ib),  to  pre- 
scribe general  Department  of  Defense  policy 
regarding  the  solicitation  aiid  sale  of  goods, 
services,  and  commixlltles  on  military  In- 
stitliations  by  dealers,  tradesmen,  and  their 
agents,  to  safeguard  and  promote  the  welfare 
and  Interests  of  military  personnel  as  con- 
sixmers.  and  ud  set  forth  the  conditions  un- 
der -i-hlch  DOD  noay  extend  assistance  In  the 
collection  of  debts  wherever  incurred,  from 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

II      APPLlC.\BILITy    .\^fD    SCOPE 

(a)  TTils  directive  is  applicable  to  all  com- 
ponents of  the  Depfu-tment  of  Defense,  to 
those  desiring  the  privilege  of  conducting 
commercial  transactions  with  military  per- 
sonnel on  military  Installations  (Including 
controlled  housing  areas  i .  and  to  those  who 
seek  assistance  in  the  processing  of  debt 
complaints  against  mllitarv  personnel,  par- 
ticularly those  in  which  consumer  credit 
has  been  extended 

bi  FVr  additional  provisions  governing 
on-base  solicitation  for  certain  specialized 
types  or  commercial  enterprises  see  the  fol- 
lowing DOD  directives: 

1  Life  insurance  companies  and  their 
agents,  reference  ic>, 

2  Automobile  Insurance  cfimpanles  and 
their  agents,  reference   idi 

3  Credit  unions,  references     e     and  (f), 

4  Commercial  facilities  authorized  by  the 
Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps  ex- 
changes,  reference    igi 

As  used  herein,  credit  unions  refer  to  those 
authorized  by  references  ie>   and  (f). 

I  c  i  The  provisions  of  this  directive  relating 
to  processing  of  debt  complaints  Involving 
consumer  credit  transactions  do  not  apply 
to  companies  furnishing  ut,,llty  services, 
milk,  laundry  and  related  delivery  services 
In  which  credit  Is  extended  solely  to  facili- 
tate the  service,  as  distinguished  from  In- 
ducing the  purchase  of  the  product  or  serv- 
ice. For  additional  exceptions  see  section 
X.   E. 

nl.    COMMERCIAL    ACTIVITIES   CONDtrCTKD    ON 
MU-ITART    INST.ALLATIONS 

(a)  The  solicitation  and  transaction  of 
commercial  business  on  militHry  installations 
with  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  may  be 
permitted  at  the  discretion  of  the  military 
conimjinder.  provided  such  solicitatloiis  and 
trar^actlons  conform  to  applicable  regula- 
tions and  do  not  otherwise  Interfere  with  es- 
sential military  activities.  No  person  has 
\utho.'-tty  to  enter  upon  and  transact  com- 
lierclal  business  as  a  matter  of  right 

b)  Because  of  his  broad  responslblUUes  to 
maintain  discipline,  protect  property  and 
safeg-uard  the  health,  morale,  and  welfare  of 
his  personnel,  the  Ir^tallatlon  commander 
m.^y  impose  reasonable  restrictions  on  the 
character  and  conduct  of  commercia!  activi- 
ties. Of  special  concern  Is  the  need  U?  assure 
that  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  not 
subject  to  fraudulent,  usiirlous  or  unethical 
busing  practlcea,  and   th.^tt   reajK-jr.able  and 


consistent  standards  are  applied  to  each  com- 
pany and  Its  agents  in  conducting  commer- 
cial transactions  on  the  Installation.  The 
word  "company"  as  used  herein.  Includes  any 
commercial  organization,  company,  group  or 
other  type  of  legal  entity. 

(c)  Those  seettlng  to  transact  personal 
commercial  transactions  on  military  Installa- 
tions In  the  United  States,  lu  territories  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  will  be  re- 
quired, upon  demand,  to  present  to  the  In- 
stallation commander  or  his  designee  docu- 
mentary evidence  that  the  company  and  Its 
agents  meet  the  licensing  requirements  of 
the  State  in  which  the  Installation  is  located, 
and  that  they  also  meet  any  other  applicable 
regulatory  requirements  Imposed  by  civil  au- 
thorities (Federal,  State,  county,  or  munici- 
pality). For  ease  of  administration,  the  In- 
stallation commander  may  Issue  temporary 
permits  to  agents  who  meet  these  require- 
ments and  who  frequently  conduct  commer- 
cial activities  on  the  military  installations. 
Permanent  Installation  passes  will  not  be  Is- 
sued for  this  purpose. 

(d)  Those  seeking  to  transact  personal 
commercial  transactions  in  foreign  countries 
will  be  required  to  observe  the  applicable 
laws  of  the  host  country  and  upon  demand 
to  present  documentary  evidence  to  the  in- 
stallation commander  or  Ills  designee  that 
the  company  and  Its  agents  meet  the  licens- 
ing requirements  of  the  host  country.  If 
the  company  and  Its  agents  also  conduct 
bxisiness  In  the  United  States,  they  must  also 
present  upon  demand,  documentairy  evidence 
that  they  meet  the  licensing  requirements  of 
the  State  in  which  they  conduct  their  prin- 
cipal business. 

(e)  Armed  services  exchange  facilities  will 
be  approved  as  authorized  by  reference  (g). 
No  other  exclusive  franchise  or  concession 
will  be  awarded  for  on-base  lolicltatlon  and 
sale  of  goods,  services  and  commodities  to 
military  personnel  without  the  approval  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Man- 
power). All  existing  exclusive  franchises  or 
concessions  of  this  nature  will  be  referred 
to  the  ASD  (Manpower)  for  review.  This 
limitation  will  not  apply  to  service  and  sup- 
ply contracts  related  to  base  operations. 

IV.     suravisiON     or     on-base     commxkcxal 
AcnvmPB 

(a)  The  solicitation  of  military  personnel 
and  their  dependents  will  be  conducted  on 
an  individual  basis,  preferably  by  appoint- 
ment. In  such  locations,  and  at  such  hoiirs 
as  the  military  commander  may  designate. 

(b)  A  conspicuous  notice  of  Installation 
reg\Uatlons  will  be  posted  in  such  form  and 
such  place  as  to  give  notice  thereof  to  all 
those  conducting  on-base  commercial  activi- 
ties. Insofar  as  practicable  as  deter- 
mined by  the  military  commander,  those 
conducting  on-base  commercial  activities 
will  be  presented  with  a  copy  of  the  appli- 
cable instaJlatlon  regulations  and  advised 
that  disregard  of  the  regulaUons  will  re- 
sult in  the  withdrawal  of  solicitation 
privileges. 

(c)  The  foUowing  solicitation  practices 
are  prohibited: 

1.  Solicitation  of  recruits,  trainees,  "mass" 
or  "captive"  audiences,  and  transient  per- 
sonnel. 

2.  Solicitation  In  areas  utilized  for  proc- 
essing or  hoxislng  transient  personnel; 
solicitation  In  barracks  occupied  as  quarters: 
or  the  making  of  appointments  with  or 
soliciting  military  persons  In  an  "on  duty" 
status. 

3.  The  use  of  official  identification  cards 
by  retired  or  Reserve  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  gain  access  to  military  Installations 
for  the  purpoee  of  soliciting. 

4.  Procuring,  or  attempting  to  procure,  or 
supplying  roster  listings  of  DOD  personnel 
for  solicitation  purposes. 

6.  The  offering  of  unfair,  improper  and  de- 
ceptive inducements  to  purchase  or  deal. 

6.  Practices  Involving  rebates  to  facilitate 
transactions    or    to    eliminate    competition. 


(Credit  Tinlon  interest  refunds  to  borrowen 
are  not  considered  a  prohibited  rebate.) 

7.  The  use  of  any  manipulative,  deceptive 
or  fraudulent  device,  scheme  or  artifice,  in- 
cluding misleading  advertising  and  sales 
literature. 

8.  Any  oral  of  written  representations 
which  suggest  or  give  rise  to  the  appearance 
that  the  DOD  sponsors  or  endorses  the  com- 
pany. Its  agents,  or  the  goods,  services  and 
commodities  it  sells. 

V.    DENIAL    AND   REVOCATION    OE   ONBASI 
SOLICITATTON 

(a)  In  furtherance  of  a  commander's  re- 
sponslbilitleB,  he  shall  deny  or  revoke  permls- 
sion  to  a  company  and  Its  agents  to  conduct 
commercial  activities  on  the  military  base  If 
such  action  would  further  the  best  Interests 
of  the  command.  The  grounds  for  taking 
this  action  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  the  following : 

1.  Failure  to  meet  the  licensing  and  other 
regulatory  requirements  prescribed  by  section 
in(c),  cw  section  in (d). 

a.  Commission  of  any  of  the  Bollcltatlon 
practices  prohibited  by  section  IV(c) . 

3.  Substantiated  adverse  complaints  or  re- 
ports regarding  the  quality  of  the  goods, 
services  or  commodities  solicited,  the  man- 
ner In  which  they  are  offered  for  sale,  and 
the  method   and   terms  of   financing. 

4.  Personal  misconduct  by  a  company's 
agents  or  representatives  while  on  the  mili- 
tary installation. 

5.  The  possession  of  or  any  attempts  to 
obtain  allotment  forms. 

(b)  The  decision  as  to  whether  the  denial 
or  revocation  action  shall  be  limited  to  the 
agent,  or  whether  It  shall  also  be  extended 
to  the  company  he  represents,  shall  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  circumstances  of  the  par- 
ticular case.  Including  among  others,  the 
nature  of  the  violations,  their  frequency,  the 
extent  to  which  other  agents  of  the  com- 
pany have  engaged  In  such  practices,  and 
any  other  matters  tending  to  show  the  c-m- 
pany's  culpability. 

(c)  Upon  denying  or  revoking  solicitation 
privileges  the  agent  and  the  company  he 
represents  will  be  promptly  notified  of  the 
reasons,  orally  or  In  writing.  If  the  grounds 
for  the  action  bear  significantly  on  the  eligi- 
bility of  the  agent  and  the  company  to  hold 
a  State  license  or  to  meet  other  regulatory 
requirements,  the  appropriate  authorities 
will  be  notified.  If  the  grounds  for  the  ac- 
tion are  such  that  the  denial  or  revocation 
action  should  be  extended  to  additional  mili- 
tary installations,  the  Installation  com- 
mander win  make  his  recommendations  to 
the  military  department  concerned  after  af- 
fording the  company  the  opportunity  to  show 
cause  why  it  should  not  be  so  extended.  If 
so  approved,  and  when  appropriate,  the 
order  may  be  extended  to  the  other  military 
departments  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Manpower),  following  consultation 
with  the  military  departments  concerned. 

VI.    EDUCATIONAL      PROGRAMS     AND      ADVEBTISIN6 
POLICIES 

(a)  The  military  departments  shall  main- 
tain Information  and  education  programs 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  with  information  pertaining 
to  the  conduct  of  their  personal  commercial 
affairs  (consumer  credit  and  financing,  in- 
surance, Oovemment  benefits,  savings  and 
budgeting) .  The  services  of  commercisl 
agents,  including  loan  or  finance  companies 
and  their  associations  may  not  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  The  services  of  representa- 
tives of  credit  unions,  including  associa- 
tions of  credit  unions,  may  be  vised  for  this 
purpose  provided  their  programs  are  en- 
tirely educational  in  natvire.  Educational 
materials  prepared  by  outside  organlzaUons 
expert  in  this  field  may  be  adapted  or  used 
provided  such  material  is  entirely  educa- 
tional In  nature  and  does  not  contain  or  re- 
fer to  any  particxilar  commercial  product. 
service,  or  company.     In  addition,  such  ex- 


perts in  the  field  of  {jersonal  commercial 
affairs  may  provide  expert  sulvlce  to  those 
conducting  such  educational  programs,  but 
may  not  take  parts  In  orientation  lectures  or 
individual  counseling. 

(b)  The  local  military  commander  will 
also  make  qualified  (personnel  and  facilities 
available  for  Individual  cotmseling  on  loans 
and  consumer  credit  transactions  in  order  to 
encourage  thrift  and  financial  responsibil- 
ity and  promote  a  better  understanding  of 
the  wise  use  of  credit.  Legal  assistance 
programs  will  continue  to  encourage  indi- 
vidual military  members  to  seek  advice 
from  the  Judge  advocate  or  their  own  lawyer 
before  making  substantial  loan  or  credit 
commitments.  The  counseling  service  and 
the  orientation  lectures  should  include  in- 
formation regarding  the  need  for  a  full  dis- 
closure of  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  how 
finance  and  interest  rates  are  quoted  and 
computed,  the  standards  of  fairness  which 
should  be  observed,  and  the  DOD  forms 
available  for  this  purpoee.  See  section  IX, 
and  attachment  A. 

(c)  The  Department  of  Defense  exf>ects 
that  commercial  enterprises  soliciting  mili- 
tary personnel  through  advertisements  ap- 
pearing In  unofficial  military  publications 
wUl  voluntarily  observe,  or  will  be  requested 
by  the  publisher  to  observe,  the  highest  busi- 
ness ethics  In  describing  goods,  services  and 
conunoditles  and  the  terms  of  sale  ( Including 
guarantees,  warranties,  etc.).  If  credit 
terms  are  offered  In  such  advertisements,  a 
clear  statement  of  the  total  cash  price  as 
well  as  the  total  cost  of  credit.  Including  all 
charges,  should  be  shown  clearly  in  the 
company's  advertisements.  If  time  payments 
are  shown,  the  number  of  pajmnents,  the 
amount  of  each,  and  the  time  period  should 
also  be  shown  in  order  that  the  reader  can 
easily  compute  the  dollar  cost  of  the  loan. 

vn.  xxxRciSB  or  "orr-LiMrrs"  AtrrHOBrrT 

(a)  In  appropriate  cases  a  military  com- 
noander  may  use  the  services  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Disciplinary  Control  Board  to  In- 
vestigate reports  that  cash  or  consumer  cred- 
it transactions  offered  military  personnel  by 
a  business  establishment  are  usurious, 
fraudulent,  misleading  or  deceptive.  Should 
it  be  determined  that  the  commercial  es- 
Ubllshment  engages  in  such  practices,  that 
It  has  not  taken  corrective  action  upon  being 
duly  notified,  and  that  the  health,  morale 
and  welfare  of  military  personnel  would  be 
served  thereby,  the  Armed  Forces  Disciplinary 
Control  Board  may  recommend  that  the  of- 
fending business  establishment  be  declared 
"off  limits"  to  all  military  personnel.  The 
procedures  for  making  these  determinations 
are  set  out  in  reference  ( h ) . 

(b)  A  Secretary  of  a  miUtary  department 
or  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  upon  receiving 
information  that  a  company  conducting  cash 
OT  consumer  credit  transactions  with  mem- 
bers of  Armed  Forces  on  a  nationwide  or  In- 
ternational basis  is  engaged  in  widespread 
usurious,  fraudulent,  or  deceptive  practices, 
may  direct  appropriate  Armed  Forces  Dis- 
ciplinary Control  Boards  in  all  geographical 
areas  In  which  these  practices  have  occurred 
to  investigate  the  charges  and  take  appro- 
priate acOon. 

Vm.    INDEBTEDNESS    OF    MILTrABY    PERSONNEL 

IS)  A  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  is  ex- 
pected to  pay  his  Just  financial  obligations 
in  a  proper  and  timely  manner.  A  "Just  fl- 
hanclal  obUgatlon"  means  one  acknowledged 
oy  the  military  member  In  which  there  Is 
no  reasonable  dispute  as  to  the  facts  or  the 
law,  or  one  reduced  to  Judgment  which  con- 
fonns  to  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Re- 

»PPUcable.  'In  a  proper  and  Umely  manner" 
means  a  manner  which  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  determines  does  not,  under 
^^ J^ircutoMt^cet.  reflect  discredit  on  the 
military  service. 

ar^^L^**'*''  '^"  mlUtary  departmenU 
»w   without    legal    authority    to   require    a 


member  to  pay  a  private  debt  or  to  divert 
any  part  of  his  pay  for  the  satisfaction 
thereof  even  though  the  indebtedness  may 
have  been  reduced  to  Judgment  by  a  civil 
court.  The  enforcement  of  the  private  ob- 
ligations of  a  military  member  is  a  matter 
for  civil  authorities. 

(c)  Those  desiring  to  contact  a  milltSLry 
member  about  his  indebtedness  may  obtain 
the  member's  address  by  writing  to  the  lo- 
cator service  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned and  enclosing  $1.50  as  a  fee  for  the 
service. 

nt.    STANDABOS    or    rsIBNESS    AND    rOLL    DISCLO- 
BVBS  BT  LENDERS  AND  SELLERS 

(a)  The  Department  recognizes  that  a 
great  majority  of  those  engaged  in  making 
loans  and  extending  credit  to  military  per- 
sonnel deal  fairly  and  Justly.  Attachment 
A  describes  the  principal  standards  (pt.  I) 
which  are  considered  to  characterize  fair  and 
Just  dealing  with  servicemen,  and  itemizes 
the  InformaOon  (pt.  II)  which  the  service- 
man needs  to  know  in  order  to  be  fully  in- 
formed on  the  terms  of  the  contract.  Ad- 
herence to  these  standards  and  disclos'ure  of 
this  Information  in  advance  places  both  par- 
ties squarely  on  notice  of  their  respective 
obligations,  discourages  Improvident  loans. 
and  reduces  cases  of  default. 

(b)  Those  who  sell  or  loan  to  military  per- 
sonnel are  expected  to  subscribe  to  the  stand- 
ards of  fairness  and  to  make  full  disclosure 
before  the  loan  or  credit  agreement  or  con- 
tract is  executed.  Because  banks  and  credit 
unions  operating  on  military  Installations 
owe  a  special  responslbUlty  to  deal  fairly 
with  those  assigned  to  or  employed  on  the 
Installation,  they  must  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  attachment  A  before  execut- 
ing the  loan  or  credit  agreement  or  con- 
tract. 

(c)  The  itemized  information  required  In 
I>art  II  of  attachment  A  may  be  presented  to 
the  serviceman  In  the  form  most  convenient 
to  the  seller  or  lender,  as  long  as  all  of  the 
information  Is  disclosed  and  a  copy  Is  pro- 
vided to  the  borrower. 

X.    PROCESSING     DEBT     COMPLAINTS 

(a)  With  the  growth  of  borrovrtng  oppor- 
tunities and  consumer  credit,  the  military 
departments  have  been  called  upon,  vrtth  In- 
creasing frequency,  to  provide  assistance  in 
the  processing  of  debt  complaints  growing 
out  of  such  transactions.  While  many  of 
these  requests  involve  loan  and  credit  trans- 
actions which  are  fair  and  reasonable,  others 
Involve  transactions  in  which  the  full  cost  of 
credit  has  not  been  stated  simply  and  clearly 
In  advance.  Further,  some  of  these  trans- 
actions levy  exorbitant  charges  and  other  \m- 
reasonable  obllgaUons  against  the  military 
debtor.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  De- 
partment will  not  use  its  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel In  processing  such  debt  complaints 
through  military  channels.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  directive,  lenders  also  Include  all  fi- 
nancial institutions  (such  as  centralized 
charge  systems)  wiiich,  although  not  a  party 
to  the  original  transaction,  seek  assistance 
in  the  collection  of  debts. 

(b)  In  all  loan  and  credit  transactloni- 
subject  to  this  directive  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  will  refer  letters  charging 
military  members  with  Indebtedness  through 
military  channels  to  the  debtor  only  under 
the  conditions  set  forth  In  1  or  2  below. 

1.  Lenders  and  creditors  completing  at- 
tachment A  before  executing  the  loan  or 
credit  contract  must  submit  a  copy  of  p>art 
n  (Full  DUcloeure)  and  part  III  (Certifi- 
cate of  Compliance)  to  the  commanding  of- 
ficer of  the  military  member  concerned  or 
If  unknown,  to  his  military  department  for 
forwarding  to  the  military  member  en 
cerned. 

2.  Those  not  executing  attachment  A  be- 
fore consummating  the  loan  or  credit  con- 
tract (or  who  are  unable  to  produce  a  copy 
thereof  signed  by  both  parties)  must  sub- 
mit an  executed  copy  of  part  n  (Full  DU- 


cloeure) and  part  m  (Certlflcate  of  Compli- 
ance ) .  Requests  for  assistance  which  fail 
to  meet  these  requirements  and  which  are 
not  modified  after  the  sender  has  been  so 
notified,  will  not  be  acted  upon. 

(c)  Those  claims  In  which  there  Is  ques- 
tionable compliance  with  these  requirements. 
or  In  which  the  cost  of  the  loan  or  credit,  in- 
cluding all  finance  charges,  although  stated, 
appear  excessive  or  exorbitant,  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  officer  responsible  for  such  con- 
sideration and  disptoeition  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. Before  deciding  on  a  proper  course 
of  action,  the  appropriate  officer  will  give  the 
creditor  an  oppOTtunlty  to  demonstrate  (1) 
that  the  finance  charges  conform  to  the  law 
of  the  State  governing  the  contract  and  (3) 
the  extent  to  which  the  finance  charges  and 
rates  conform  to  the  prevailing  rates  and 
charges  for  similar  consumer  credit  trans- 
actions. 

(d)  Additionally,  the  fact  that  a  particular 
claim  is  exempt  from  the  requirements  of 
Full  Disclosure  and  standards  of  Fairness 
under  (e)  below  (e.g..  an  open-end  or  re- 
volving charge  account),  does  not  foreclose 
the  right  by  the  debtor  to  question  service 
charges  and  other  finance  charges  and  to 
negotiate  a  fair  and  reasonable  settlement. 

(e)  The  following  types  of  dept  complaints 
are  not  subject  to  the  processing  require- 
ments of  (d)  above:  claims  by  accommoda- 
tion endorsers,  comakers  or  lenders  against 
the  party  primarily  liable  on  obligations  not 
Intended  to  benefit  the  acc<xnmodatlng  party 
through  payment  of  interest  of  otherwise; 
contracts  for  the  purchase,  sale,  or  rental  of 
real  estate;  claims  in  which  the  total  unpaid 
amount  does  not  exceed  •SO;  claims  for  sup- 
port of  dependents;  claims  based  on  a  revolv- 
ing or  open-end  credit  account  If  the  account 
shows  the  periodic  rate  and  Its  annual  rate 
equivalent  and  the  balance  to  which  it  is 
applied  to  compute  the  charge;  or  purchase 
money  liens  on  real  property  (taus  does  not 
Include  other  liens  on  real  property  and 
related  obligations  such  as  those  which  repre- 
sent obligations  for  improvement  or  repair). 

XI.    RXSPONSIBILrnxS 

The  AssUtant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Man- 
power) shall  be  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  provisions  of  this  directive  and 
assure  its  effective  implementation  through- 
out the  DOD. 

XH.    EFFECTIVE    DATE    AND    CANCELLATION 

(a)  ThU  directive  shall  be  published  In 
the  Federal  Register  and  shall  become  ef- 
fective July  1,  1966  Reference  (a)  is  hereby 
superseded  as  of  that  date  and  reissued  as 
provided  herein. 

(b)  As  an  exception,  any  debt  ccanplalnts 
received  prior  to  August  1  which  conform 
to  the  "collection  procedures"  and  attach- 
ment of  reference  (a)  will  be  processed. 
After  that  date,  lenders  or  creditors  seeking 
assistance  must  comply  with  the  terms  of 
this  directive. 

Zm.    ncPLZMENTATION 

Within  thirty  (30)  days  of  the  date  of 
lasuance  the  secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments shall  submit  to  the  ASD  (Man- 
poT»-er)  two  copies  of  their  Implementing 
regulations. 

CTBtTS  VAKCX, 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 


[Attachment  A,  No.  1344.7,  May  3,  1966] 
Part  I — Standards  of  Fairnxbs 

1.  No  finance  cbc.rge  contracted  for.  made, 
or  received  under  any  contract  shall  be  in 
excess  of  the  charge  which  could  be  made  for 
such  contract  under  the  law  of  the  place  in 
which  the  contract  is  signed  by  the  service- 
man. In  the  event  a  contract  is  signed  with 
a  U.S.  company  in  a  foreign  countrv  the 
lowest  interest  rate  of  the  State  or  States  in 
which  the  company  is  chartered  or  does 
business   shall   apply, 

3.  No  contract  or  loan  agreement  shall 
provide  for  an  attorney's  fee  in  the  event  of 
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default  unless  suit  is  iiled  m  which  event 
the  fee  provided  In  the  contract  akiall  not 
ex;eed  1)  percent  of  the  obligation  found 
die  N  aMorney  Tees  shall  be  authorized  if 
he  la  a  salaried  employee  of  the  holder. 

3.  In  loan  transactions,  defenses  which 
the  debt-.ir  may  have  against  the  original 
lender  or  its  agent  shall  be  good  against  any 
subsequent  holder  of  the  obligation.  In 
credit  transactions,  defenses  against  the 
seller  or  its  agent  shall  be  good  agalnat  any 
subsequent  holder  of  the  obligation  pro- 
vided that  the  holder  had  actual  knowledge 
of  the  dpier.so  r  under  conditions  where 
reasonable  inquiry  would  have  apprised  Mm 
of  this  fact. 

4.  The  debtor  .shall  have  the  right  to  re- 
move any  security  lor  the  obligation  beyond 
State  or  National  boundaries  if  he  or  Ma 
family  moves  beyond  such  boundaries  under 
military  orders  and  notifies  the  creditor  In 
advance  of  the  removal,  of  the  new  addresa 
where  the  security  will  be  located.  Removal 
of  the  security  shall  not  accelerate  payment 
of  the  obligation. 

5.  No  late  charge  shall  be  made  In  excess 
of  5  percent  of  the  late  payment,  or  >5. 
whichever.  Is  the  lesser  amount.  Only  one 
late  charge  may  be  made  for  any  tardy 
Installment. 

6.  The  obligation  may  be  paid  In  full  at 
any  time  or  through  accelerated  payments 
of  any  amount.  There  shall  be  no  penalty 
for  prepayment  and  In  the  event  of  prepay- 
ment that  portion  of  the  finance  charges 
which  have  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  seller 
or  creditor  shall  be  prorated  on  the  basis  of 
the  charges  which  would  have  been  ratably 
payable  had  finance  charges  been  calculated 
and  payable  as  equal  periodic  payments  over 
the  terms  of  the  contract  and  only  the  pro- 
rated amount  to  the  date  of  prepayment 
shall  be  due.  As  an  alternative  the  "Rule 
of  78"  may  be  applied  In  which  case  Its  oper- 
ation shall  be  explained  In  the  contract. 

7.  No  charge  shiUl  be  made  for  an  Insur- 
ance premium  or  for  finance  charges  for 
such  premium  unless  satisfactory  evidence  of 
a  policy,  or  Insurance  certificate  where  State 
Insurance  laws  or  regulations  permit  such 
certificates  to  be  Issued  In  lieu  of  a  policy, 
reflecting  such  coverage  has  been  delivered 
to  the  debtor  within  30  days  after  the  speci- 
fied date  of  delivery  of  the  Item  purchase 
or  the  slanlng  of  a  ca£h  loan  agreement. 

8.  If  the  \vi\n  or  contract  agreement  pro- 
vides for  paymerit*  in  ins-tallment*,  eich 
payment,  other  than  the  down  pmyment,  shall 
be  In  equal  or  substantially  equal  amounts, 
and  Installmeiits  ph.ili  be  successive  and  of 
equal  or  substantially  equal  duration. 

9  If  the  security  for  the  debt  Is  repos- 
sessed and  sold  in  order  to  satisfy  or  reduce 
the  debt,  the  rep>oe.<;e<s!on  and  resale  will  meet 
the  following  conditions:  (a)  the  defaulting 
purchaser  will  be  given  advaace  written 
notice  of  the  intention  to  repoeaess;  (b) 
following  repoasesBlon.  the  defaulting  pur- 
chaser will  be  served  a  complete  statement 
of  his  obligations  and  adequate  advance 
notice  of  the  sii'.e;  iCi  he  -will  be  permitted 
to  redeem  the  item  by  payment  of  the 
amount  due  hefnre  the  sale,  or  in  lieu  thereof 
submit  a  bid  at  the  siile:  id)  there  will  be  a 
solicitation  for  a  minimum  of  three  sealed 
htds  unless  .=old  at  auction;  (e)  the  party 
holding  the  security,  and  all  agents  thereof. 
are  ineligible  to  bid;  if)  the  defaulting  poir- 
chaser  Will  be  charged  only  those  charges 
which  are  reasonably  necessary  for  storage, 
re<-onditl  snlng.  and  resale  and  (gl  he  shall  be 
provided  a  written  detailed  statement  of  his 
f'bligatior.s,  if  any.  following  the  resale  and 
promptly  refunded  any  credit  balance  due 
him.  If  any 

10,  The  contract  may  be  terminated  a.t  any 
time  before  delivery  of  the  goods  or  services 
Without  charge  to  the  purchaser.  However, 
If  goods  made  to  the  special  order  of  the 
purchaser  reeult  In  preproduction  costs,  or 
require  preparation  for  delivery  such  addi- 
tional costs  will  be  listed  in  the  order  form 


or  contract.  No  termination  charge  will  be 
made  In  excess  of  tMs  amount.  Contracts  for 
delivery  at  future  Intervals  may  be  termi- 
nated as  to  the  undelivered  portion,  and  the 
purchaser  shall  be  chargeable  oMy  for  that 
proportion  of  the  total  cost  which  the  goods 
or  services  delivered  beer  to  the  total  goods 
and  services  called  for  by   the  contract. 

(Attachment  A,  No.  1344.7,  May  2.  1966] 
Pa«t  n — Full  DiscLosxmB 
A  copy  of  this  form  or  its  equivalent 
shoiild  be  provided  to  the  serviceman  In  ad- 
vance of  executing  the  contract,  and  must 
be  submitted  with  requests  for  debt  process- 
ing EMslstance. 

A.   roKNTmCATION 

1.  Borrower's  name  and  address; 


2.  Creditor's  name  and  address: 


3.  Name  and  address  of  creditor  (U 
known)  to  whom  the  obligation  Is  or  will 
be  payable,  if  other  than  above. 


4.  Has  creditor  any  financial  ties  with,  or 
right  of  recourse  against  seller  In  event  Of 
default?    Yes  (      )  No  (      ) 

B.    CONTRACT   TKRMS 

1.  Quoted  cash  price  of  goods  or  serv- 

ices, or  total  amount  of  cash  ad- 
vanced  ♦ 

2.  Ancillary  charges  from  which  seller 

or  lender  receives  no  benefit,  and 
which  would  be  paid  If  this  were 
a  cash  purchase;  taxes;  auto  li- 
cense fees;  filing  or  recording 
fees  paid  or  payable  to  a  public 
official,  etc.; 

(b)  "i"i:ii"""i""""""  "I" 

(c)    - 


Total  ancillary  charges 

3.  Total  cash  delivered  price,  or  total 

amount      of      credit      extended 
(1+2)—- - 

4.  Less    down    payment    or    trade-in 

allowance (. 


C.    CALCtTLATION  OF  APFROXIMATC 
AKNtTAL   PKXCENTAGK  KATX  < 

1.  Total  finance  charges  ((b) 6) t 

2.  Total     amount     to     be     financed 

((b)6)    $ 

3.  Finance  charges  per  $100  financed 

(divide  1  above  by  2  above  and 
multiply  the  result  by  $100) $ 

4.  Number     of     monthly     payments 

((b)8) 

5.  Determine  annual  percentage  rate 

by  using  either: 

(a)  DOD  aiukual  rate  table  (attach- 

ment B).  This  table  will  give 
an  approximate  annual  per- 
centage rate  based  on  the  actu- 
arial method.  These  approxi- 
mate rates  will  differ  from 
precise  calculations  by  no  more 
than  ^^  percent  at  the  left  end 
of  the  table  and  not  more  than 
1'^  percent  at  the  right  end  of 
the  table.  Read  down  the  left 
column  of  the  table  to  the 
nvimber  of  monthly  payments 
(4  above).  Read  across  to  find 
between  wMch  pair  of  columns 
the  finance  charge  per  hundred 
(3  above)  falls.  Read  up  and 
find  the  approximate  annual 
percentage  rate  at  the  head  of 

the  pair  of  columns  (percent) .     

or 

(b)  A  more  precise  actuarial  calcula- 

tion based  on  standard  annu- 
ity tables   (percent) 

Repayment  terms  If  other  than  level  monthly 
payments : 


'  Explain  on  reverse  side  If  amount  Is  to 
be  repaid  in  other  than  level  montMy  pay- 
ments. 

=  For  purposes  of  this  calculation,  it  Is 
necessary  to  determine  the  number  of  equal 
monthly  payments  which  would  be  required 
during  the  period  of  the  contract,  regardless 
of  the  actual  repayment  terms  specified. 


5.  Unpaid    cash    balance    to    be    fi- 
nanced  (3  —  4) 


6.  Finance  charges  which  benefit  the 

seller  or  creditor,  or  entitles  In 
which  either  has  an  interest. 
These  are  charges  wMch  would 
not  be  made  If  this  were  a  cash 
purchase: 

(a)  Official  fees  for  filing  or 

recording  credit  Instru- 
ment  

(b)  Charges  for  Investigating 

creditworthiness  of  bor- 
rower  

(c)  Insurance  premiimu  (life, 

dleablUty,          accident, 
hesdth,    ether) 

(d)  All  other  charges  for  ex- 

tending credit 

Total  finance 

charges 

7.  Total  amount  to  be  repaid.  In  ac-~ 

cordance  with  terms  of  agree- 
ment   (5  +  6)- 


8.  To  be  repaid  In 
ments,  of  $ — 


monthly  Install- 
—  each,  with  the 


first   payment    to   be   made   on 
(date). 


The  finance  charges  expressed  in 
approximate  annual  percentage 
rate  (see  reverse  side  and  attach- 
ment B.)  All  lenders  and  all 
sellers  who  regularly  engage  In 
credit  sales  must  complete  this 
Item,     (Percent)-- 


(Attachment    A,    No.    1344,7,   May    2.    1966] 
Part  III — CBRTincATE  of  Compliance 

(If  attachment  A  is  executed  before  the 
obligation  Is  Incurred,) 

I  certify  that  (1)  the  standards  of  fair- 
ness (pt.  I)  have  been  applied  to  the  loan 
or  credit  obligation  to  which  this  form  re- 
fers, (2)  a  full  disclosure  of  the  terms  of  the 
obligation  has  been  made  by  execution  of 
part  II  or  Its  equivalent,  and  (3)  that  a  copy 
of  this  disclosure  was  furnished  to  the  bor- 
rower (or  debtor),  whose  signature  is  also 
indicated  below,  before  the  obligation  was 
Incurred. 

Signature  of  borrower 
Signature  of  creditor 

(Date) 

(If  attachment  A  Is  not  executed  before 
th»  obligation  was  Incurred.) 

I  certify  that  (1)  the  standards  of  fair- 
ness (pt.  I)  have  been  applied  to  the  loan  or 
credit  obMgatlon  to  which  this  form  refers 
and  that  the  unpaid  balance  owing  has  been 
adjusted  in  accordance  therewith  as  re- 
flected In  an  executed  copy  of  part  n,  or 
(2)  that  the  standards  of  fairness  were  ap- 
plied at  the  time  the  loan  was  made  and  no 
adjustment  Is  required  In  the  transaction 
as  Indicated  by  the  executed  copy  of  part  u. 


Name  of  l>orrower 

Signature  of  creditor 

'""""(OitB)" 
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MAYOR  JAMES  E.  WALLACE.  GLENS 
FALLS,  NY. 

Mr-     KENNEDY    of    New    York.     Mr. 

President,  on  March  17,  James  E.  Wal- 
lace, ihe  former  mayor  of  Glens  Falls, 
NY.  died  In  the  city  to  which  he  had 
dedicated  his  life  and  his  work.  His 
death  *a,<  a  great  loss  to  the  people  of 
Glens  Fails  who  had  known  and  loved 
him  for  his  vigorous  attention  to  the 
problems  of  his  city  and  for  his  warm 
and  h'omorous  personality. 

The  Glens  Falls  Times  called  him  "one 
of  the  best  loved  and  most  highly  re- 
spect«l  men  of  the  day  "  He  was  elected 
mayor  In  1964  after  semng  2  terms 
as  councllman-at-large  and  2  years 
as  chairman  of  the  city  planning  board. 
During  those  years,  he  was  extremely  ac- 
tive in  the  program  that  has  led  to  the 
city's  urban  renewal  developmeru„s.  As 
mayor  he  served  under  the  provisions  of 
a  new  city  charter  which  Increased  the 
duties  of  the  chief  executive. 

In  addition  to  his  public  resifjonslblll- 
ties.  he  was  a  leader  in  his  church  and  in 
fraternal,  political,  and  business  circles. 

Mayor  Wallace  decided  not  to  run  for 
reelection  last  November  for  reasons  of 
health  but  even  in  retirement  he  con- 
tinued to  demonstrate  his  keen  and  ac- 
tive interest  m  the  affairs  of  his  city.  He 
will  be  m.ssed  by  all  of  us  who  had  known 
him  and  known  of  his  outstanding  lead- 
ership, 

I  extend  my  m.ost  sincere  sympathy  to 
hla  wife,  Lillian  Brady  Wallace,  and  to 
the  people  of  Glens  Falls  on  the  loss  of 
this  Vdie  man. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  yester- 
day s  Washington  Post,  columnist  Joseph 
Kraft  offered  an  insight  into  the  nature 
of  South  Vietnam  and  its  politics — split 
treographlcaily.  religiously,  and  histori- 
cally It  IS  a  complex  mosaic,  as  he 
points  out.  not  easily  lending  Itself  to 
fiusily  grasped  understanding  by  out- 
s.ders  It  is  a  mixture  of  forces,  not  a 
division  between  two  political  parties  or 
more,  as  we  are  accustomed  to. 

Mr  President,  one  of  the  impressions 
I  gamed  while  recently  in  Vietnam  was 
that  we  must  accept  their  complex  politi- 
cal system  We  must  realize,  moreover, 
that  the  ferment  underway  there,  the 
intei-play  between  these  factions  and 
groups,  represents  a  jockeying  for  posi- 
tion of  political  influence  This,  Mr, 
Kraft  has  pointed  out  in  his  cogent  ar- 
ticle. And  it  is  this,  Mr.  President,  which 
I  think  we  must  take  as  a  good  sign. 
This  ferment,  this  unrest,  does  indeed 
represent  an  attempt  by  the  various 
groups  in  South  Vietnam  to  gain  for 
themselves  the  most  advEintageous  posi- 
tion possible  in  the  coming  government 
A  year  ago.  there  was  little  .sucli  ferment. 
The  fact  that  it  exists  today,  I  think, 
represents  a  realization  on  the  part  of 
the  Vietnamese  themselves  that  things 
are  looking  up — the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  will  be  worth  controlling 
because  that  nation's  future  has  been 
given  some  life 

I  ask  unsinlmous  consent  that  Mr. 
Kraft's  coltunn  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricohd, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Waoblngton  Poet,  May  4, 1906] 

VHTHAMESK    CSISIB 1 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
S/vrooN. — The  most  recent  Vletn&meee  crlslB 
brought  to  the  surface  all  the  complex  social 
and  political  currents  that  the  war  and  Its 
drumbeaters  tend  to  suppress.  Indeed,  pre- 
cisely because  these  elements  have  been 
eclipsed  In  the  past,  their  sudden  outcrop- 
ping now  tends  to  catch  Americans  by  sur- 
prise and  to  Oil  them  with  alarm  and  con- 
fusion. 

But  while  the  denouement  remains  in 
doubt,  the  outbreak  and  developcnent  of  the 
crisis  followed  a  logical  course.  They  are 
subject  to  analysis  In  subsequent  colimins 
dealing  with  the  two  chief  forces  at  work — 
the  Buddhists  and  the  Catholics. 

First,  however,  I  must  try  to  describe  the 
mosaic  of  Vietnamese  policies.  For  It  la  a 
subject  In  which  Interplay  Is  everything — a 
case  of  minority  politics,  a  matter  of  action, 
reaction  and  counteraction  by  tiny  groups. 
Indeed.  In  Its  basic  elements,  its  geograi>hy. 
Its  history,  Its  beliefs.  South  Vietnam  is  a 
divided  country — "a  huddling  together,"  as 
Hazlltt  once  said  of  Shakespearean  tragedy, 
"of  fierce  extremes." 

Geographically,  the  basic  division  In  South 
Vietnam  Is  between  the  center  and  the  south. 
The  center,  once  known  as  Annam,  Is  the 
coastal  plain  stretching  from  the  17th  paral- 
lel down  the  outskirts  of  Saigon.  It  happens 
to  Include — in  Da  Nang,  Ankhe,  Cam  Ranh 
Bay  and  Nhatrang — the  main  American  air 
and  sea  bases.  It  Is  a  region  of  tiny  paLTcels  of 
relatively  poor  land,  much  subject  to  sallna- 
tlon  by  repeated  Incursions  of  the  sea. 
Though  the  population  Is  only  3  million  and 
though  flah  are  plentiful,  central  Vietnam 
cannot  support  Itself. 

The  south,  or  Cochin  China  as  the  French 
called  It,  includes  Saigon  and  the  delta  of 
the  Mekong  River  and  its  many  mouths.  The 
delta  region  Is  one  of  the  great  rlce-produc- 
Ing  areas  of  the  world  and  Saigon  Its  entre- 
pot. Though  the  combined  population 
amounts  to  perhaps  8  million  people  In  nor- 
mal times,  the  south  produces  a  large  export 
surplus. 

Historic  difference  tended  to  follow  geo- 
graphic llnea.  Central  Vietnam  has  been  the 
heartland  of  the  country,  the  site  of  the  im- 
perial court,  a  center  of  Buddhist  studies 
and  the  historic  seat  of  strong  resistance  both 
to  Chinese  pressure  from  the  north  and  to 
French  pressure  from  the  south.  Its  elite  la 
a  traditionalist  elite,  looking  back  with 
nostalgia  to  the  days  of  complete  freedom 
from  foreign  presences  and  thus  highly  na- 
tionalistic, even  xenophobic — especially  in 
Its  attitude  toward  other  regions  of  Viet- 
nam that  have  accommodated  more  easily  to 
foreign  presences. 

The  south  was  a  frontier  province  for  the 
center,  settled  late  and,  as  usual  with  frontier 
provinces.  In  rather  large  holdings.  The 
French  invasion  of  the  last  century  found 
easy  pickings  in  the  south,  notably  with  the 
large  landholders.  The  native  elite  that 
emerged  from  the  process  tended  to  be  rela- 
tively well  off  economically,  civilized  in  the 
French  manner  and  totally  divorced  from 
the  uneducated  peasant  masses. 

Not  surprisingly,  differences  in  belief  are 
In  harmony  with  the  geographical  and  his- 
torical divisions.  The  harsh,  traditionalist 
xenophobia  of  the  center  has  found  Its  pur- 
est expression  In  the  Buddhist  revival  led  by 
the  famous  Bonze  Trl-Quang.  A  similar 
Catholic  attitude  was  reflected  In  the  family 
of  the  late  President  Ngo  Dtnh  Diem,  al- 
though more  recently  the  Catholics  of  the 
center  have  averted  to  the  more  self-effacing 
role  of  a  heavily  outnumbered  minority.  Be- 
fore World  War  n,  some  of  the  same  xeno- 


phobic spirit  was  channeled  into  two  par- 
ties— the  Dal  Viet,  or  Greater  Vietnam  Party, 
and  the  Vietnamese  Kuomlntang,  or  Nation- 
alist Party — which  still  have  strength  In  the 
center. 

In  the  south,  leadership  in  the  cities 
tended  to  fall  Into  the  hands  of  the  French- 
educated  local  notables.  The  colonialist  at- 
mosphere dissolved  native  Catholicism,  and 
even  more  Buddhism,  to  the  point  of  decay. 
Among  the  peasantry  they  developed  several 
revivalist  groups — notably  the  Hoa  Hao  and 
Cao  Dal  sects.  The  mixture  was  further 
thickened  after  the  Geneva  Conference  of 
1954.  when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Cath- 
olic refugees  and  some  leading  Nationalist 
politicians  fled  from  Communist  North  Viet- 
nam and  settled,  mainly  around  Saigon. 

All  of  these  forces  have  been  Jockeying  for 
position  ever  since  then.  While  the  war  has 
tended  to  submerge  their  activities,  they 
have  made  themselves  felt  In  every  change 
of  regime,  beginning  with  the  overthrow  of 
the  Diem  government  in  1863.  Now  the  po- 
litical forces  are  out  In  the  open.  The  im- 
portant question  over  the  next  few  months 
Is  whether  they  will  yield  chaos  and  a  run- 
ning down  of  the  war  effort  or  a  kind  of 
consensus  that  could  lead  to  an  organized 
settlement. 
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A  SPORTSMAN— AMBASSADOR  OP 
GOOD  WILL 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  field  of  sports  has  long  offered  many 
avenues  of  international  cooperation,  the 
Olympic  games  being  the  most  notable 
example.  I  was  privileged  myself  to 
participate  in  an  International  regatta  at 
Henley,  England,  many  years  ago.  To- 
day I  am  pleased  to  join  the  many 
friends  of  Fritz  H.  Wiessner  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  great  American  mountaineer 
and  a  New  Englander  by  adoption,  who 
has  been  doing  a  great  deal  in  his  own 
way  to  foster  understanding  between 
mountain  climbers  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Europje. 

Fritz  Wiessner,  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant climbers  the  world  has  produced, 
immigrated  to  the  United  States  from  liis 
native  Dresden  in  the  late  1920's.  He 
brought  with  him  rock-climbing  skills 
that  were  virtually  unknown  in  the 
United  States,  and,  what  is  more  impor- 
tant, an  unboimded  enthusiasm.  He  in- 
stilled in  a  small  group  of  American 
sportsmen  a  love  for  this  sport  which 
they  in  turn  propagated  among  others. 
He  instructed  them  in  techniques  and 
disciplines  so  that  they  might  scale  the 
most  difficult  precipices  in  complete 
safety.  Thanks  largely  to  Fritz  Wless- 
ner's  pioneering  spirit  and  to  the  en- 
thusiasm he  generated,  American  rock 
climbers  are  today  respected  and  even 
envied  by  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  mountaineers  and  would-be  moun- 
taineers throughout  the  world.  Without 
the  spirit  of  Fritz  Wiessner,  it  is  doubtful 
that  the  United  States  would  ever  have 
sent  out  a  successful  expedition  to  Mount 
Elverest,  or  that  American  climbers 
would  ever  have  made  the  first  ascent  of 
any  one  of  the  world's  great  peaks  of 
8,000  meters'  elevation. 

Prltz  Wiessner  is  now  in  the  twilight 
of  his  climbing  career,  but  he  remains  as 
dynamic  as  ever.  Each  year  he  visits 
old  climbing  comrades  in  Europe,  makes 
new  friends  among  the  leading  alpinists 
of  younger  generations,  and  thereby  acts. 
In  private  capacity,  as  an  Invaluable  link 


between  the  moimtalneers  of  the  Old 
World  and  the  New.  It  is  largely  thanks 
to  Fritz  Wiessner  that  American  moun- 
taineering has  come  of  age;  it  is  almost 
entirely  thanks  to  him  and  a  very  few 
others  that  this  fact  is  recognized  and 
ai^reclated  by  the  foremost  climbers 
of  Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria. 
Italy,  France,  and  even  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  countries.  Invaluable,  too,  was 
the  assistance  he  rendered  to  the  Ameri- 
can Armed  Forces  In  World  War  n  as  a 
consultant  In  mountain  warfare  and  In 
cold-weather  equipment. 

American  sportsmen  are  indebted  to 
men  like  Fritz  Wiessner  for  their  courage 
and  perseverance  in  developing  a  great 
sport  and  in  prcanotlng  intemationsa  fel- 
lowship In  an  outdoor  activity  which 
should  know  no  national  boundaries. 


BIG  BROTHER — INTERNAL  REVENUE 
SERVICE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  not  my  intention  to  carry  on 
a  running  battle  with  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  on  their  many  activities 
which  tend  to  Invade  the  privacy  of  our 
American  taxpayers.  But  it  seems  that 
every  morning's  mall  brings  another  case 
to  my  attention. 

This  time,  Internal  Revenue  Service 
agents  in  my  home  State  of  Missouri  at- 
tached a  bank  account  of  a  couple  from 
Steelville,  Mo.,  and  took  out  their  money 
to  pay  for  impaid  1964  Income  taxes. 
The  only  problem  was  that  the  couple 
whose  money  was  taken  had  already  paid 
their  taxes  and  had  never  owed  any 
money.  Apparently,  this  was  just  a  case 
of  mistaken  identity ;  however,  only  after 
a  Member  of  Congress  brought  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  Missouri  District 
Director  was  an  apology  made  to  the 
couple. 

Mr.  President,  big  brother  exists  in 
many  forms,  shapes,  and  sizes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  the  cor- 
respondence of  this  case  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cor- 
respondence was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcors,  as  follows : 

Stzxlvtllk,  Mo., 

March  25,  1968. 
DxAa  Sik:  I  would  like  for  you  to  find  out 
for  me  if  an  Internal  Revenue  man  has  the 
right  to  go  into  a  bank  and  take  money  out 
of  a  person's  account  for  income  taxes  not 
paid  in  1964.  Also  shouldn't  the  person 
whom  they  are  taking  it  from  be  called  by 
the  bank  to  make  s\ire  they  have  the  right 
party? 

The  reason  I  ask  this  sir.  Is  because  this 
week  I  went  to  cash  a  check  and  one  of  the 
men  in  the  bank  asked  me  if  I  had  been  no- 
tified of  money  being  taken  out  of  our  ac- 
count. I  said  no,  why  should  anybody  take 
money  out  of  our  account?  He  then  told  me 
that  an  Internal  Revenue  man  had  come  in 
demanding  $166  for  Income  taxes  in  1964.  I 
explained  to  the  teUer  that  my  husband  and 
I  had  already  paid  ours  and  had  proof  of  it. 

The  teller  then  went  back  and  got  a  copy 
of  the  invoice.  I  looked  at  the  name  and 
wldress,  and  immediately  knew  that  they 
h«d  the  wrong  person.  The  bank  put  our 
money  back,  but  frankly  I'm  worried  about 
my  money  now.  If  they  have  done  thla  once 
they  might  do  it  again. 

This  fellow  has  exactly  the  same  name, 
«&me  middle  initial  and  lives  in  the  same 


town  we  do.  This  fallow  Is  single  and  our 
account  Is  a  Joint  one.  It  looks  Uke  to  me 
that  a  good  Internal  Revenue  agent  would 
have  checked  closer  to  a  detail  like  that. 

It  made  me  furious  to  know  that  the  bank 
did  this  and  didn't  even  phone  me.  They 
know  us  well  enough  to  know  we  dont  try 
to  escape  paying  our  bUls. 

Is  there  anything  we  can  do  to  make  sure 
this  doesn't  happen  again? 

I  told  the  bank  to  be  sure  to  put  down 
our  box  number  maybe  that  would  help. 

Thank  you  for  time. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Jamxs  A.  Fareab. 

Makch  30.  1966. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jamcs  Faekab, 
Steelville.  Mo. 

Dkab  Mb.  and  Mas.  Farrax:  I  have  your 
letter  of  March  26.  1966,  in  which  you  advise 
me  of  the  gross  negligence  evidenced  appar- 
ently by  employees  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  I  can  Indeed  appreciate  your  posi- 
tion in  this  matter.  As  a  result  I  have  today 
contacted  the  District  Director  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  The  enclosed  copy 
of  a  letter  to  Mr.  E.  O.  Bookwalter  will  be 
self-explanatory. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  of  this  service  to  yoa 
Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  H.  Ichoro, 
Member  of  Congress. 


CoNGRsss  or  TRx  UNrnm  Statxs, 

House  or  REPBesENTAxrvRs, 
Washington,  DC,  March  30,  1966. 
Re  Mr.   and  Mrs.   James  A,  Farrar,  Box   2, 

Steelville,  Mo. 
Mr.  E.  O.  Bookwalter, 
District  Director, 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Department  of  the  Treasury, 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Dear  Mr.  Bookwalter:  The  enclosed  true 
copy  of  a  letter  from  the  above  captioned 
will  be  self-explanatory. 

It  is  difficult  to  place  the  blame  in  a  matter 
of  this  nature,  but  I  do  hope  the  example 
presented  in  this  incident  will  be  sufficient 
for  more  thorough  investigation  on  the  part 
of  Internal  Revenue  Service  employee* 

It  would  be  my  thought  that  yovu-  office 
owes  a  letter  of  genuine  apology  te  Mr  and 
Mrs.  James  Farrar. 

Sincerely  yoiu's, 

Richard  H.  Ichoro. 
Member  of  Congress. 


FIRING  UP  THE  FDA 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
today  filed  a  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  entitled  "Inter- 
agency Drug  Coordination."  It  is  a  re- 
port on  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  drug  research,  regulation, 
clinical  use,  and  purchases  growing  out 
of  extensive  hearings  on  this  subject  con- 
ducted by  the  then  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  Hubert  HrMPHREv. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization  I  am  submit- 
ting this  report  inasmuch  as  the  bsick- 
ground  work  was  done  by  our  predeces- 
sor— the  Subcommittee  on  Reorganiza- 
tion and  International  Organizations.  I 
pay  tribute  to  the  Vice  President  whose 
good  works  as  Senator  continue  to  make 
themselves  felt  through  reports  such  as 
these.  And  I  want  to  say  a  word  of  com - 
mendation  for  Mr.  Justice  Cahn  and  the 
late  Louisa  Pearson  whose  diligent  efforts 
and  hard  work  made  development  of  this 
document  possible. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include  In  the 
RicoRo  following  my  remarks  an  article 


by  Jonathan  Splvak  in  yesterday  s  Wail 
Street  Journal  regarding  the  good  work 
of  Dr.  James  Goddard,  the  new  head  ol 
PDA.  As  a  Senator,  Hubert  Huvph&xt 
spoke  many  times  of  the  need  for  bril- 
liant leadership  In  FDA.  I  feel  that  It 
is  not  coincidental  that  such  leadership 
now  exists  in  FDA  under  Jim  Goddard. 
The  article  raises  the  question  whether 
a  "tough"  boss  of  FDA  can  survive.  I  am 
confident  that  so  long  as  Lyndon  John- 
son is  President  and  Hubert  HvntPHBKY 
is  Vice  President  a  man  like  Goddard — 
who  puts  the  public  interest  first — need 
not  worry. 

The  protection  of  the  consumer  is  a 
legitimate  concern  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  question  of  the  purity 
and  safety  of  our  foods,  drugs,  and  cos- 
metics is  in  reliable  hands  so  long  as 
Jim  Goddard  is  Commissioner  of  FDA. 

When  I  was  Governor  of  Connecticut 
I  asked  the  UjB.  Public  Health  Service 
for  assistance  in  determining  the  capa- 
bility and  attitudes  of  the  drivers  of  my 
State.  Dr.  Goddard— than  a  Public 
Health  Service  official — came  to  Connect- 
icut and  helped  us  set  up  a  Connecticut 
motor  vehicle  study.  I  also  ask  tmanl- 
mous  consent  to  include  in  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  history  and  development  of  that 
study. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  sketch  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Wall  street  Journal,  May  4,  1966 J 
FiRiNO  Up  the  FDA:  Nrw  Chixf  Dr.  Oodoaid 

Takes  Risks  To  Stuttn  Rxoxtlatoet  Pbo- 

CEDtTREa — He    Ikvttes    Enmitt    or    Firmr, 

Physicians  bt  Advocattno  New  Curbs  ok 

Ads,    LABEZiS — "Who    Else    Does    Public 

Have?" 

(By  Jonathan  Splvak) 

Washington. — ^Dr.  James  Ooddard,  the  Na- 
tion's bold  new  Food  and  Drug  C<xxunlssloner, 
IS  gambling. 

He  Is  risking  retaliation  from  politically 
powerful  i>harmaceutical  firms  by  embarking 
on  a  rigid  regulatory  regime  and  calling  th« 
companies  nasty  names  to  boot. 

He  Is  inviting  antagonism  that  he  oan  111 
afford  from  the  Nation's  physicians  by  In- 
truding in  their  prescribing  practices  with 
super-strict  labeling  that  limits  dmg  use. 

He  is  creating  upsetting  uncertainty  at  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  which  he 
took  over  January  10,  by  supplanting  old- 
timers  and  established  administrative  ar- 
rangements with  new  p>ec^le  and,  he  h<:q>es, 
more  efficient  management  methods. 

The  doctor's  underlying  alms  seem  irre- 
proachable. "There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind;  our  greatest  effort  is  always  protecting 
the  public.  It  must  be.  Who  else  does  the 
public  have?"  he  declares  emphatically. 

His  prescription :  Rigorous  regulation  com- 
bined with  superb  sdentiflc  work.  If  he 
succeeds  In  supplying  this,  patients,  physi- 
cians, and  pharmaceutical  flrms  alike  should 
be  satisfied.  Only  safe  and  eminently  effec- 
tive products  would  be  available  to  the  pub- 
lic; prompt,  precise  Information  on  drug 
hazards  would  be  furnished  to  physicians; 
the  Oovernment's  far-ranging  food  and  drug 
controls  would  be  Instantly  and  Impartially 
applied  to  all  companies. 

A  praiseworthy  prescription,  to  be  sure. 
But  Dr.  Ooddard  may  have  trouble  filling  his 
own  bill.     Or  he  may  overplay  his  hand. 

There  is  no  dispute  between  Washington 
and  corporate  headquarters  over  the  need  for 
these  Improved  drug-industry  practices: 
Men's  careful  experinMntal  testing  on  hu- 
mans;   better    sclentUU;    proof    of    product 
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clairrji;  more  restrained  and  accurate  ad- 
vertising: But  company  executives  Inalst 
sp.f-reg-jlatlon  Is  the  remedy. 

Dr   U'Xldard.  In  contrast,  believes  the  FDA 

must  >.ul  f,he  way.  and  its  regulatory  policies 
In  the  months  ahead  axe  certain  to  provoke 
cor.*.:..uea  .w;uroversy,  While  specific  steps 
are  J:rT:c'...lr.  lo  predict  the  broad  areas  of  the 
Coir.m:.=s!,Mr.er's    concern    are   clear. 

••(  >-er-*. lie-rounter"  drug:?  ( those  sold  with- 
out iv-ps'-r.p'i-^n  1  which  mleht  be  misused  by 
cons^iniers  tiespite  cvire.'ul  labeling,  will  be 
tightly  Umitecl.  One  substance  already  un- 
der review  Is  phenacetln.  a  paln-klUlng  com- 
ponei.t  of  miuiy  OTC"  compounds,  such,  as 
the  familiar  "APC"  tablets.  Phenacetln  can 
cause  kidney  damage  In  overdoses. 

PaOMOTION    aESTRICTIONS 

Promotion  of  prescription  cold-cure  mix- 
tures of  antibiotics  and  other  compounds 
such  as  antihistamines  and  decongestants 
Win  be  restricted  to  eliminate  claims  the  FDA 
would  regard  as  excessive  and  unBclentlflc. 

Advertl'lHR  claims  for  all  prescription 
drugs  Will  be  subjected  to  stern  scrutiny.  In 
a  weekend  speech  to  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Advertising  Agencies'  annual  meeting 
In  Scottsdale.  Ariz.,  Dr.  Goddard  insisted: 
"We  cannot  tolerate  false  claims  In  advertis- 
ing of  drugs."  He  offered  three  examples:  A 
promotional  campaign  for  a  tranquilizer 
Which,  he  said,  erroneously  stated  It  could 
relieve  depression;  claims  for  an  Inflamma- 
tion-relieving oral  enzyme  that  were  based  on 
test«  on  a  handful  of  patients:  and  a  cam- 
paign that  In  hl3  view  depicted  a  special- 
purpose  antibiotic  as  a  general-purpose  one. 
Dr.  Ooddard  contends  nearly  one-third  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Association's 
142  member  firms  (the  industry's  leaders)  are 
suspect  of  questionable  promotion  practices. 

Beauty  aids,  such  as  nail  hardeners,  which 
actually  alter  the  structure  of  the  body,  will 
be  considered  drugs  and  regulated  rigidly. 
If  classed  as  cosmetics,  these  products  are 
exempt  from  advance  marketing  clearance. 

FOOD    MINIMCMS 

FDA  food  standards,  which  establish  mini- 
mum amounts  of  key  ingredients  In  cake 
mixes,  canned  foods  and  other  prepared  prod- 
ucts, will  be  Issued  aggressively,  and  not 
merely  In  reaction  to  Industry  proposals 
aimed  at  making  product  labeling  more  con- 
venient. On  the  list  for  early  action  are  fro- 
zen fruits  and  fruit  concentrates,  frozen  vege- 
tables, some  fishery  products  and  fruit  JiUces. 

The  economic  Impact  of  FDA-proposed  food 
standards  could  be  great.  Witness  the  pro- 
longed Indtistry  protest  against  a  suggested 
rule  that  peanut  butter  contain  at  least  90 
percent  peanuts. 

The  $1  bllllon-a-year  health  food  business 
also  Is  in  for  cloi^er  regulation.  Dr.  God- 
dard soon  wlU  issue  in  final  and  (>erhap« 
toughened  form  ti  long -proposed  regulation  to 
limit  labeling  and  promotional  claims  of  vi- 
tamin and  miueral  ml.xtures  and  other  diet 
supplements.  The  agency  Insists  there  Is 
no  proof  that  such  supplements  are  essential 
to  health  If  an  individual  eats  a  well-bal- 
anced diet. 

Moet  significant.  Ur  Ouddard  has  given 
a  go-ahead  for  a  long- pending  review  of  the 
effectiveness  of  as  many  as  5,000  drugs  ap- 
proved for  sale  prior  to  1962  (In  those  days 
the  agency  passed  on  safety  of  new  drugs 
only  I .  These  compounds  Include  moet  of  the 
drug  Industry's  major  sellers  CX)rti8one,  digi- 
talis, the  anticoagulants,  tranquilizers,  ap- 
p)etite  (i'-prcssdnts  and  m.ir.v  others 

The  ron;p.\n4es  fear  the  Commissioner  will 
sweepiagly  rule  out  dr\igs  which  now  are 
widely  prescribed  by  the  medical  profession 
despite  iHck  of  solid  proof  of  their  effective- 
ness. Dr.  Ooddard  .vlll  be  hardnj-sef!  but, 
he  says,  n 't  unreasonable 

"We  will  not  eng'\ge  in  the  practice  of  say- 
ing, 'we  don't  nerd  that  drug,'  "  he  declares. 
"We  have   to  see  that   labeling  does  Indeed 


show  toxicity  as  it  Is  known  and  that  claims 
are  limited  to  proven  ones." 

If  drug  firms  can't  submit  the  required 
evidence  of  effectiveness,  Dr.  Goddard  will 
demand  additional,  and  expensive,  testing  to 
Justify  continued  marketing.  It  is  expected 
that  many  firms  will  forgo  unsubstantiated 
claims,  or  even  withdraw  slow-selling  prod- 
ucts from  the  market,  to  avoid  the  expense 
of  extra  testing. 

The  drug  Industry  already  experienced  a 
gamut  of  Mnotlons  toward  Dr.  Goddard: 
Initial  entbuslaism,  then  cautious  concern, 
rising  resentment,  and  now  nearly  outright 
antagonism. 

"I  think  his  statement  on  Irresponsibility 
(of  the  drug  firms)  was  fine,  but  he  has  to 
apply  It  to  himself,"  snaps  one  executive. 
Another  protests:  "His  flamboyant  pro- 
nouncements to  the  press  can  only  hurt  the 
public."  A  third  asserts,  "The  crucial  ques- 
tion Is,  does  he  keep  on  a  dictatorial,  ukase 
course?" 

Most  drug  company  executives  probaWy 
would  accept  and  even  applaud  a  tough,  self- 
sufficient  FDA  leadership  that  soothes  con- 
gressional critics  of  the  agency  and  the  In- 
dustry. But  they  fear  the  Commissioner 
may  overdo  his  proconsumer  campaign. 
At  least  one  Industry  leader  already  has  reg- 
istered his  unhapplnesB  at  the  White  House 
and  more  are  certain  to  do  so. 

NO  DIRECT  CHALLENGE  YET 

So  far,  however,  there  has  been  no  direct 
challenge  to  any  of  Dr.  Goddard's  regulatory 
actions.  The  companies  may  be  reluctant  to 
engage  in  protracted  legal  squabbling  with 
him  at  this  early  stage.  Some  of  the 
products  Involved  are  small  sellers,  anyway. 
But  the  Commissioner's  cohorts  Insist  the 
deterrent  Is  the  rlghtness  of  his  regulatory 
stands.  "I  think  he  has  chosen  an  area 
where  If  the  facts  were  put  in  court  the  com- 
panies would  look  silly,"  comments  an 
associate. 

In  any  case,  the  obstacles  facing  the 
agency  in  its  total  task  are  Immense,  and 
the  new  Conunissioner  may  be  creating  new 
ones. 

The  PDA's  assignment  to  regulate  the 
marketing  of  |125  billion  a  year  in  food,  drug, 
and  cosmetic  products  far  outstrips  Its  re- 
sources, officials  contend.  The  agency's  *63 
million  budget  request  to  Congress  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  though  an  increase  over 
this  fiscal  year  falls  «20  million  short  of  what 
it  feels  Is  needed.  Yet  Dr.  Goddard  is 
eagerly  emphasizing  expanded  enforcement 
and  promising  prompter  processing  of  the 
agency's  mounting  paperwork. 

A  low  scientific  reputation  and  the  drudg- 
ery of  drug  review  work  have  long  compli- 
cated the  FDA's  efforts  to  recruit  first-rate 
medical  officers.  So,  too  have  pay  scales  that 
fall  short  of  doctors'  potential  earnings  in 
private  practice  or  drug-Industry  labs.  To 
fill  the  shortage.  Dr.  Goddard  is  borrowing 
about  125  yo\ing  doctors  who  are  satisfying 
their  military  obligations  by  2-year  hitches 
In  the  Public  Health  Service.  FDA  veterans 
fear  It  will  take  overly  long  to  teach  these 
"draftees"  enough  to  aid  the  agency.  Some 
Industry  executives  are  even  more  affronted. 
"It's  like  sending  a  bunch  of  Boy  Scouts  to 
do  a  marine's  job,"  says  one. 

BOOM    AT   THE   TOP 

Moreover,  the  FDA  is  decimated  by  upper- 
echelon  retirements.  These  vacancies  offer 
Dr.  Goddard  a  golden  opportunity  to  install 
his  own  noncareer  men,  but  at  this  critical 
Juncture,  the  agency  is  desperately  short  of 
able,  expfTtenced  officials.  It  has  only  three 
at  the  top:  General  Counsel  William  Good- 
rich and  Associate  Commissioners  Wlnton 
Bankln  and  Kenneth  Kirk.  Dr.  Goddard's 
personnel  quest  outside  the  FDA  la  dismay- 
ing the  veteran  civil  servants  who  had  hoped 
for  promotion.  Yet  his  tight  grip  on  agency 
affairs  may  discourage  the  recruitment  of 
the  strong-minded  men  he  wants  as  subor- 
dinates. 


Within  the  agency,  despite  the  reserva- 
tions, plaudits  for  Dr.  Goddard  predominat«. 
"He's  the  finest  thing  that's  happened  to 
FDA,"  exults  Dr.  Arnold  Lehman,  a  top. 
ranking  scientist.  A  regulatory  man  com- 
mented: "He's  got  guts — a  ruthless,  ambi- 
tious, tough,  smart  guy.  Where  It  leads  you 
In  a  sensitive  area  like  food  and  drug  u 
either  straight  up  or  straight  down." 

Oldtlmers  agree,  certainly,  that  Dr.  God- 
dard differs  drastically  from  his  predecessor. 
George  Larrlck,  though  both  are  men  of  un- 
questioned personal  Integrity.  The  new 
Commissioner  delegates  authority  sparingly, 
decides  swiftly,  acts  aggressively  and  shum 
any  deference  to  business.  Mr.  Larrlck  let 
the  FDA's  five  bureau  chiefs  run  their  own 
bailiwicks,  proceeded  patiently,  and  usually 
sought  to  conciliate  conflicts  between  con- 
sumers and  Industry. 

AN    IMPATIENT    MAN 

The  42-year-old  Dr.  Goddard,  who  came  to 
the  FDA  after  a  meteoric  career  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  (during  which  he  picked  up 
an  lolcer),  Is  Impatient.  He  Is  Impatient 
with  the  drug  industry  for  not  seeing  the 
"rea.sonableness"  of  his  demands,  and  Im- 
patient with  his  own  agency  for  Its  decision- 
making delays  and  scientific  shortcomings. 

He  has  personal  charm,  a  keen  capacity  to 
deal  with  press  and  politicians,  and  an  abil- 
ity to  Inspire  loyalty  and  respect  among  old 
associates.  He  is  superbly  self-confident  and 
does  not  easily  yield  to  pressure. 

He  had  few  direct  dealings  with  Industry 
in  his  last  post,  as  head  of  the  Public  Health 
Service's  prestigious  communicable  disease 
center  in  Atlanta,  which  keeps  tabs  on  the 
spread  of  Infectlotis  disease  In  the  United 
States.  But  earlier,  when  on  loan  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  Dr.  Goddard  helped 
best  the  airlines  In  a  bitter  battle  to  curtail 
flights  by  aging  pilots.  He  shows  similar 
starch  In  dealings  with  the  drug  companies. 
(Perhaps  the  security  of  tenure  as  a  rear 
admiral  In  the  Public  Health  Service's  seml- 
mlUtary  officers  corps  enhances  his  feelings 
of  Independence.) 

All  the  same,  supporters  worry  about  Dr. 
Goddard's  chances  of  survival.  "No  Pood 
and  Drug  Commissioner  Is  as  powerful  as  the 
pharmaceutical  Industry.  If  he  keeps  up  this 
way  he'll  go  and  It  will  be  a  tragedy,"  com- 
ments one  Ooddard  sympathizer.  Another 
says  "We  might  Just  end  up  with  a  Commis- 
sioner who  lasts  only  a  year."  The  key  ques- 
tion could  be  the  depth  of  President  John- 
son's devotion  to  the  consiuner,  at  the  pos- 
sible cost  of  some  business  support. 

Among  the  Industry's  complaints  are  these: 
Dr.  Goddard  publicly  threatened  Merck  &  Co. 
with  possible  protecutlon  for  alleged  drug- 
testing  irregularities,  blemishing  the  firm's 
fine  reputation.  Yet  the  FDA  did  not  have 
on  hand  sufficient  evidence  to  proceed  legally 
and  may  never  get  It,  the  Industry  contends. 

The  Commissioner's  Initial  armouncements 
In  the  press  of  drug  recalls  and  seizures  un- 
necessarily alarmed  patients  whose  well- 
being  depended  on  continued  use  of  the  ques- 
tioned compounds,  the  Industry  contends. 
Subsequently,  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  the  FDA 
mailed  out  advance  notification  to  286,000 
doctors  before  announcing  restrictions  on 
certain  drugs  used  against  heart  disease. 

Other  steps  have  been  impolitic.  Dr.  God- 
dard's brutally  critical  maiden  speech  to  the 
drug  firms  was  delivered  at  a  time  when  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Department 
was  quietly  soliciting  the  firms'  needed  sup- 
port for  Important  food  and  drug  la* 
changes. 

The  clearest  controversy,  however,  arises 
from  the  Commissioner's  reversal  of  the  easy- 
gfolng  regulatory  approach  of  Dr.  Joseph  8a- 
dusk,  Jr.,  PDA's  former  medical  director.  Dr. 
Sadusk,  who  was  supported  by  the  drug  In- 
dustry and  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, believed  In  liberally  labeling  drugs  with 
safety  warnings,  wherever  necessary,  but  not 
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in  removing  them  from  the  reach  of  physi- 
cians. He  reasoned  that  the  doctors  even- 
tually would  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
products  by  their  prescribing  decisions. 

BANNING  SOME  DRUG  SALES 

Dr.  Goddard  disagrees.  "I  don't  think  the 
Individual  physician  can  make  a  scientific  ap- 
praisal of  efficacy  based  on  seeing  patient 
after  patient,"  he  Insists.  Hence,  in  only  2 
months,  he  has  banned  the  sale  of  hundreds 
of  antibiotic -containing  cough  lozenges  as 
ineffective;  removed  from  market  Hoffman-La 
Roche  Inc.'s  "Madrlcidln,"  a  cold  remedy, 
and  CIBA  Pharmaceutical  Co.'s  "Ellpten,"  an 
antiepilepsy  drug,  on  grounds  of  lack  of  safe- 
ty and  efficacy;  and  told  doctors  to  use  "short 
acting"  sulfonamide  compounds  before  pre- 
scribing the  more  toxic  "long  acting"  variety. 

This  aggressive  approach  has  long  been 
urged  by  some  legislators,  many  medical  re- 
searchers and  some  higher- upe  In  the  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Department.  But  it 
Is  opposed  by  the  AMA  and  many  practicing 
physicians,  who  deeply  resent  FDA  Interfer- 
ence in  their  prescribing  prerogatives.  Last 
week  In  a  Chicago  speech,  AMA  President  Dr. 
James  Z.  Appel  declared:  "The  manner  In 
which  the  agency  suddenly  seizes  drugs  and 
accomj>anles  this  activity  with  alarming  lan- 
gu.ige  tends  to  create  an  atmoEphere  of  hys- 
teria. It  *  •  •  will  Inevitably  exert  a  de- 
leterious Influence  on  the  effective  use  of 
drugs  by  the  physician." 

Certain  Dr.  Goddard's  course  may  be  tak- 
ing the  FDA  toward  dangerous  shoals.  The 
need  for  diug  recalls  Is  frequently  not  black 
and  white;  scientific  Judgments  can  vary  and 
delicate  decisions  must  be  made  as  to  wheth- 
er stringent  warning  labels  will  suffice.  Origi- 
nally the  FDA  i>auned  Smith,  Kline  and 
French  Laboratories'  antidepressant  Parnate 
because  of  dangerous  side  effects,  but  physi- 
cians' protests  that  It  was  a  significant  aid  in 
preventing  suicide  of  the  severely  depressed 
led  to  Its  reinstatement  with  restrictive  la- 
beling. 

Now  the  drug  firms,  whose  Image  has  suf- 
fered from  hostile  congressional  Investlga- 
Uons,  may  be  able  to  fight  the  FDA  In  the 
name  of  the  private  physicians.  "We  have 
learned  to  have  a  rather  high  opinion  of  the 
medical  profession,"  says  one  drug  company 
executive.  "We're  alarmed  to  see  it  being 
replaced  by  the  Judgment  of  a  relatively 
small  group  of  doctors  In  Washington." 

But  the  companies'  recurrent  dream  of 
speedy  FDA  regulatory  actions  may  Impel  co- 
operation with  the  Commissioner.  Industry 
publicly  praised  Mr.  Larrlck  but  privately 
fretted  furiously  at  discouraging  delays  dur- 
ing his  tenure.  Dr.  Goddard  has  promised 
to  wipe  out  within  a  year  the  backlog  of  250 
drug  marketing  applications  he  Inherited 
and  process  the  new  ones  with  only  a  few 
months'  delay. 

If  he  can  deliver,  the  drug  firms  probably 
wUl  forgive  much  of  his  tough  talk  and  ac- 
tion. "We  are  Impressed  with  his  energy  and 
his  expressed  desire  to  Improve  the  fimctlon- 
Ing  of  FDA,"  declares  Dr.  Theodore  Klumpff, 
president  of  Wlnthrop  Laboratories,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Sterling  Drug,  Inc. 


BaiEP  Sketch  or  Histobt  and  Developments 
IN  Connecticut  Motor  Vehicle  Study 

(By  the  Epidemiology  and  Surveillance 
Branch,  Division  of  Accident  Prevention, 
March  15,  1966) 

During  a  3-year  period  (1960-62)  approxl- 
niately  17.000  drivers  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut were  given  a  physical  screening 
examination  and  a  driving  attitude  question- 
naire. 

Their  subsequent  driving  experience  Is  be- 
«»g  observed  for  a  period  of  5  years.  (The 
5-year  period  has  expired  for  about  36  per- 
cent of  the  partlclpantB. ) 

The  study  is  continuing  to  find,  code,  and 
place  on  punch  cards  all  motor  v^lcle  ac- 
cidente  that  are  reported  to  the  State's  motor 


vehicle  department.  At  the  end  of  this  fol- 
low-up period  the  study  will  have  a  5-year 
(from  screening)  record  of  the  partlclpanu' 
accidents.  The  data  collected  consists  of 
the  date  and  hour  of  the  accident,  number 
of  injuries  and  fatalities,  number  of  motor 
vehicles  involved,  location  of  the  accident 
(as  urban  Intersection,  curve,  bridge,  etc.). 
type  of  accident  (as  collision  between  motor 
vehicle  and  pedestrian  or  vehicle  overturned, 
no  collision),  direction  of  travel  (as  turning 
left,  backing,  etc.),  light  conditions,  weather 
conditions,  and  condition  of  road  surface. 

At  the  completion  of  the  follow-up  period, 
the  records  on  the  dejjartment  of  motor 
vehicles'  computer  will  be  searched  to  And 
violations,  court  actions,  points  given,  sus- 
pensions, and  reinstatements. 

Thus  a  complete  motor  vehicle  history  will 
be  available  on  all  participants. 

Various  measures  of  the  motor  vehicle  his- 
tory as  number  of  accidents,  points,  suspen- 
sions, and  so  on  will  be  compared  with  the 
results  of  screening,  medical  history,  and 
physicians'  diagnosis  to  determine  If  there  Is 
a  relationship  between  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents and  the  medical  conditions. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  many  characteristics 
of  the  Individual  and  his  motor  velUcle  his- 
tory will  also  be  undertaken.  Thu3  some  of 
the  factors  associated  with  particular  types 
of  accidents  may  be  found. 

The  screening  process  Included  an  attitude 
test.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  relate  the 
results  of  the  tests  to  the  motor  vehicle 
history  in  order  to  prepare  scoring  keys  and 
to  perfect  scoring  keys  already  In  existence. 


FEDERAL  ANTIPOVERTY  PRO- 
GRAMS ARE  BYPASSING  AMER- 
ICAS  SECOND  LARGEST  MINOR- 
ITY GROUP:  THE  MEXICAN- 
AMERICANS  OP  THE  SOUTH- 
WEST 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  most  forgotten  minority  group  in 
America  is  the  4  million  Americans  In 
the  Southwest  and  West  who  are  of 
Spanish- Mexican  ancestry.  It  is  tragic 
that  at  a  time  when  nationwide  atten- 
tion is  focused  upon  eradicating  poverty, 
this  group  of  Americans  is  being  large- 
ly bypassed.  The  situation  has  been 
chronicled  recently  in  two  highly  re- 
spected publications  of  differing  politi- 
cal views — the  conservative  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  the  liberal  Progressive  mag- 
azine. 

An  article  in  the  March  Progressive  en- 
titled "Poverty  Behind  the  Cactus  Cur- 
tain" shows  how  the  veto  power  granted 
to  local  power  structures  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas  has  been  used  to  thwart 
the  intent  of  Congress,  has  been  used  to 
thwart  the  will  of  the  people  tiiat  Con- 
gress intended  should  be  given  self-help 
by  the  act,  and  has  been  used  to  render 
the  act  largely  ineffective  In  certain  areas 
of  my  State. 

The  article  tells  about  Floresville,  the 
hometown  of  a  well-known  Texas  poli- 
tician, a  town  in  which  "he  still  has 
tiis  ranch  and  business  headquarters  35 
miles  south  of  San  Antonio.  Floresville 
has  no  poverty  program  yet.  Father  Vir- 
gil Ellzondo,  the  town's  Catholic  priest, 
complained  that  a  group  he  headed  had 
several  times  applied  for  community  ac- 
tion projects  and  a  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  without  success.  'The  poor  here 
are  getting  poorer,  and  those  who  have 
done  well  move  to  San  Antonio.'  the 
priest  said.     Some  of  those  who  have 


moved  come  home  occasionally  to  check 
on  their  cattle  and  crops.  The  people 
who  have  to  stay  in  Floresville.  and  many 
of  them  are  Mexican-Americans,  are  not 
so  fortunate;  no  one  comes  to  see  how 
they  are  faring. " 

It  is  understandable  thu  the  power 
structures  of  these  areas  would  resist 
change.  They  like  things  the  way  they 
are.  The  well-to-do  live  well,  and  labor 
is  cheap.  They  like  the  services  of  in- 
expensive maids  in  the  house  and  inex- 
pensive laborers  in  the  yard.  It  is  un- 
derstandable that  they  would  resist  hav- 
ing a  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  proj- 
ect which  wished  to  pay  a  $1.25  an  hour 
wage,  because  at  this  rate  many  of  the 
children  would  have  been  making  more 
than  their  parents.  So  the  project  was 
vetoed  by  the  Governor. 

Ho^-ever,  this  Is  not  in  keeping  with 
the  American  way  of  life,  which  Includes 
providing  all  Americans  with  equal  ac- 
cess to  economic  advancement.  If  the 
economic  opportunity  program  is  to 
reach  into  these  communities  in  which 
the  power  structure  is  resisting  change, 
then  we  shall  have  to  have  more  ener- 
getic leadersiilp  from  OEO.  Perhaps  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  will  have  to 
be  amended  to  require  OEO  to  carry  out 
the  mission  of  going  into  these  commu- 
nities and  making  contact  with  the  lo- 
cal leaders  who  are  Interested  in  bet- 
tering the  lot  of  the  Mexican -Ameri- 
cans who  live  there.  It  is  becoming  ob- 
vious that  in  south  Texas,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  areas  all  across  the  United 
States,  there  is  substantial  resistance  to 
the  idea  of  economic  betterment  for 
Americans  who  are  below  the  poverty 
line. 

I  think  this  resistance  is  based  upon 
the  mistaken  belief  that  efforts  to  as- 
sist the  have-nots  will  mean  taking  some- 
thing away  from  the  haves,  I  do  not 
consider  this  to  be  the  purpose,  and  I 
do  not  see  how  It  can  be  the  effect  of  the 
act.  The  effort  is  to  give  a  little  more 
of  the  pie  to  those  who  have  lesist,  not 
to  take  anything  away  from  those  who 
already  have  a  large  chunk.  We  can  do 
this  because  we  have  an  ever-growing  pie 
to  split  up. 

I  call  upon  the  people  of  Texas,  the 
local  governments  in  Texas,  the  State 
government  of  Texas,  and  the  OEO  to 
make  greater  efforts  to  recognize  and  do 
something  about  the  plight  of  the  4  mil- 
lion Mexican-Americans  of  the  South- 
west who  are  to  too  great  an  extent  being 
ignored  in  the  Nation's  current  effort 
to  eradicate  poverty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  articles  from  the  March  1966 
Progressive  and  the  May  3.  1966,  Wall 
Street  Journal  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow : 

[From  the  Prosresslve,  Mirch  19661 

POVEKTT    BEKDro   THE   CACTtTB    CtTSTAIN 

(By  John  Rogers,  a  San  Antonio  news- 
paperman whose  articles  have  appeared  In 
the  Texas  Observer  and  other  publica- 
tions) 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  adoUnlstratlon's  progressive  programs 

which  offer  a  measure  of  relief  to  the  poor  In 
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most  areas  of  the  country  have  no  more 
cbanoe  of  early  succesa  In  &out;i  Texas  tlurn 
they  do  In  the  farm  regions  of  Mlsslaslppl. 
The  reaaon  Is  :he  same:  the  l'.x:a;  system  of 
economic  and  political  power  which  seeks  to 
keep  Great  Society  benefits  from  reaching 
the  poor.  The  Anglo  power  structure  of 
south  Texaa  parallela  cloaely  the  white  struc- 
ture of  the  Deep  South,  with  similar  stilling 
results.  As  m  Dixie,  the  few  Texans  who 
hold  the  economic,  political,  sociai,  and  re- 
ligious reins  are  not  about  to  let  them  go. 
They  protect  their  hold  primarily  by  keeping 
the  Mexican-Americans  poUtlcaiiy  and  eco- 
nomically submerged 

The  Anglo  leaders  like  having  to  pay  no 
more  than  %8  a  week  for  a  maid.  »5  a  day  for 
a  field  hand,  and  40  cents  an  hour  for  a  ware- 
houseman In  moet  south  Texas  communi- 
ties the  majority  of  the  population  Is  Mexi- 
can-American, but  rarely  does  the  majority 
have  any  say  about  who  Is  on  the  city  coun- 
cil or  the  school  board  This  Is  the  way  It  U. 
and  this  is  the  way  It  la  going  to  stay:  no 
Federal  program  will  be  permitted  even  a 
cha/lce  to  change  the  system 

Crie  dlflerence  between  MlsslAslppl  and 
south'Texas  Is  that  the  latter's  miHlon  Mexi- 
can-Americana remain  the  forgotten  people 
they  were  25  years  ago  when  Dr  George  San- 
chez, of  the  University  of  Texas,  so  labeled 
them  In  the  title  of  his  book  about  this 
sorely  neglected  minority.  C<intra«t  this  with 
the  Negroes  of  the  South  whose  struggle  for 
civil  rights  has  aroused  the  national  con- 
science; they  at  least  have  hope  of  one  day 
overcoming  jxiverty  Not  so  the  MezicaD- 
Amerlcans. 

The  forgotten  people  live  !:;  a  few  cities 
and  many  towns  and  villages  all  over  30 
counties  along  the  lower  Texas  gulf  coast 
and  the  Rio  Grande  and  as  far  north  as  San 
Antonio. 

During  the  warm  months,  many  migrate 
across  the  fields  of  Texas  and  the'  Midwest, 
seeking  work.  Others — those  who  live  '.n  the 
cltie«  and  towns — do  the  menial  Jobs  hls- 
t<>rlca!ly  done  by  minority  groups  .=ind  the 
unskilled.  A  few  get  Jobs  in  retai;  trade, 
government,  and  the  scant  industry  thai  ex- 
ists In  the  area.  But  wages  are  substandard 
and  they  have  little  security  Last  winter 
the  600  employees,  mostly  Mexlcan-.'Unerlcan, 
of  one  of  San  Antonio's  few  manufacturing 
concerns,  a  refrigerator  fabricator,  conducted 
a  strike  that  won  a  5-cent  wage  Increase  to 
$1,88  an  hour.  The  Internationa!  Union  of 
Electrical.  Radio,  and  Machine  Workers, 
■.vhich  represented  the  workers  and  had  had  a 
-'^r.tract  with  the  plant  for  8  years,  thus 
scored  the  first  Industrial  union  strike  vlc- 
•i>rv  In  south  Texas  since  the  so-called  rlght- 
to-work  law  was  passed  by  the  Texas  Legisla- 
ture In  1^48 

The  children  of  Mexican-American  mi- 
grant farm  hands  go  to  special  schools  only 
between  November  and  April  They  are  the 
most  deprived  element  of  a  forgotten  peo- 
ple—  the  median  educational  level  of  Mexi- 
can-American adults  in  south  Texas  la  6.7 
school  years.  Forty-four  percent  of  the 
adults  are  illiterate  Almost  that  percentage 
of  Mexican -Americans  exist  In  family  units 
that  have  a  total  Income  from  man.  wife,  and 
children  which  is  below  the  povertv  Une  of 
♦.1  noo  a  year 

Yet  In  most  of  the  south  Texas  commu- 
nities In  which  these  submerged  Americans 
live,  not  one  p)enny  has  been  spent  on  their 
bf>ha^f  through  the  war  on  poverty,  the 
Housing  Act.  the  Education  Act  or  any  other 
Federal  program  intended  to  develop  op- 
:w>rtunltle8  for  the  poor  And  In  those  com- 
munities where  some  Federal  money  has  been 
used,  the  projects  are  meager. 

Sun  Antonio,  the  poorest  major  city  in  the 
country,  does  have  a  poverty  program  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  the  program  the  city 
received  about  »2  6  million  in  Federal  money, 
mostly  for  Headstart  and  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  projects.    But  San  Antonio  has 


aao,000  poor  people — most  of  them  Ifezlcan- 
Amerlcans;  this  Is  two-thlrda  as  many  poor 
as  Chicago,  which  has  received  almost  $2fi 
million.  Twenty-nine  percent  of  San  An- 
tonio's 600.000  people — compared  to  10.6  per- 
cent in  Chicago — live  on  family  Incomes  of 
less  than  93,000. 

San  Antonio's  behavior  Is  fairly  typical  of 
the  south  Texas  resistance  to  Federal  aid  for 
the  underprivileged.  Months  after  the  first 
war  on  poverty  funds  had  been  authorized 
by  Congress,  the  San  Antonio  city  admlnls- 
traUon  had  done  nothing  to  avail  itself  of 
the  money.  It  moved  into  the  poverty  pro- 
gram only  after  several  yotmg  union  mem- 
bers and  settlement  house  workers  threat- 
ened to  organize  their  own  Independent 
community  action  program,  without  any 
local  sanction,  and  apply  for  Federal  funds. 
The  city,  fearing  these  would-be  poverty 
fighters  might  one  day  become  a  political 
organization,  was  forced  to  set  up  Its  own 
poverty  agency  and  absorb  the  young  activ- 
ists by  naming  them  to  its  many-membered 
board  of  directors. 

Headstart  and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
programs  actually  were  proposed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Government  before  the 
city's  poverty  agency  was  functioning.  Since 
then,  the  city  administration  has  been  ex- 
tremely successful  In  blocking  additional 
proposed  projecu.  Recently  the  city  was 
ordered  by  tVashlngton  to  reorganize  the 
poverty  agency's  board  to  Include  more  poor 
pe<^le. 

But  while  the  city's  strategy  was  to  delay 
and  "review"  various  poverty  proposals,  the 
San  Antonio  primary  school  district's  re- 
sponse was  blunt:  It  simply  said  "No."  It  re- 
fused a  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  project 
because,  according  to  school  board  president, 
George  Guthrie,  a  contractor,  "The  •1.25-an- 
hour  wage  (to  be  paid  corpsmen)  would 
wreck  the  city's  economic  structure.  The 
studenU  would  be  getting  more  than  their 
parents."  The  Catholic  Church  stepped  into 
this  gap  and  sponsored  its  own  youth  corps 
for  1,000  high  school  youngsters. 

As  backward  as  San  Antonio  Is  In  com- 
bating poverty.  It  is  far  ahead  of  other  areas 
of  south  Texas.  Laredo,  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
Is  80  percent  Mexican-American  and  the 
poorest  city  in  the  Nation,  without  exception. 
Laredo  has  a  per  capita  Income  of  only  $937. 
This  border  city  finally  received  approval  for 
a  community  action  planning  grant  of  less 
than  (60,000.  Laredo  had  stalled  for  months 
before  coming  up  with  an  action  committee 
formula  that  was  acceptable  to  the  Federal 
administrators.  Grants  were  repeatedly  de- 
nied because  the  committee  excluded  poor 
people — who  make  up  more  than  half  of  the 
population. 

In  rural  areas  of  south  Texas  the  picture 
Is  even  drearier.  Starr  County,  on  the  Mexi- 
can border,  has  a  per  capita  income  of  W34 — 
and  no  poverty  program  other  than  a  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  sponsored  by  the 
schools.  The  average  Income  of  the  17,000 
persons  In  Starr  County — 1  of  the  20  poor- 
est counties  in  the  country — Is  $700  a  year 
less  than  the  average  income  In  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  and  from  $1,000  to  $1,600  below 
the  per  capita  Income  of  the  people  of  any 
State  In  the  Appalachla  region.  Even  San 
Antonio,  the  largest  and  most  proeperous  (if 
you  can  call  It  that)  city  In  south  Texas,  has 
a  lower  per  capita  Income  than  the  poorest 
of  the  Appalachian  States. 

At  the  time  the  bill  to  aid  the  economy 
and  the  people  of  the  blighted  areas  of  Ap- 
palachla was  being  debated  In  the  House, 
Representative  Hknst  B.  Ookzalxz.  who  has 
been  fighting  the  power  structure  In  his  area 
since  he  was  elected  to  the  San  Antonio  Ctty 
Council  12  years  ago,  called  for  massive  aid 
for  south  Texas  similar  to  the  Appalachla 
program.  However,  Ookbaub.  who  repre- 
sents only  one  of  the  counties  of  south 
Texas,  stood  alone;  fellow  CongreHmen  from 


the  region  speak  and  vote  In  the  House  for 
the  power  system  that  runs  south  Texas. 

Representative  OoirzAi.xz  told  an  audience 
In  San  Antonio,  "My  hands  are  tied.  All  we 
can  do  in  Congress  is  pave  the  streets;  the 
local  people  have  to  drive  down  them." 

Simply  stated.  President  Johnson's  pro- 
grams are  doomed — as  far  as  south  Texas  and 
the  Mexican-Americans  are  concerned be- 
cause the  political  bosses,  the  economic  chief- 
tains, and  the  wealthy  and  middle-class 
Anglos  oppose  efforts  that  might  reduce  the 
poverty  of  Mexican-Americans. 

A  few  of  the  politico  economic  bosses  of 
south  Texas — such  as  George  Parr,  who  after 
niuneroua  scrapes  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  other  Federal  agencies,  remains 
the  "Duke  of  Duval  County" — have  achieved 
some  national  notoriety.  But  moet  of  the 
local  bosses  operate  their  small  and  effective 
political  machines  behind  what  the  Mexican- 
American  political  leader  Albert  Pena  calls 
the  "Cactus  Curtain,"  which  hides  from  na- 
tional attention  what  goes  on  from  San  An- 
tonio south  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

Pena  recently  charged  that  "a  reign  of 
terror"  had  descended  upon  the  Mexican- 
Americans  of  Crystal  City,  which  2'/,  years 
ago  was  shaken  by  the  election  of  an  all- 
Mexlcan-Amerlcan  city  council.  With  his 
charges  supported  by  a  number  of  afBdavlu 
from  Crystal  City  residents,  Pena  said  the 
Mexican-American  leadership  there  had  been 
Jailed,  and  beaten  and  harassed  in  other 
ways,  by  the  sheriff  and  other  Anglos.  He 
asked  for  a  Federal  civil  rights  Investigation, 
but  nothing  happened. 

Besides  his  accusations  of  terror  tactics. 
Pena  complained  of  a  news  blackout  regard- 
ing such  incidents.  One  problem  Is  that 
"mass  communications"  In  south  Texas  are 
spread  thin.  To  make  matters  worse,  three 
of  the  area's  dally  newspapers  are  owned  bj 
the  Holies  Freedom  Newspapers  chain,  which 
In  the  past  has  advocated  abandoning  public 
education  as  well  as  other  socialistic  institu- 
tions. Most  important,  the  other  newspapers 
In  the  area  are  an  Integral  part  of  the  power 
structure.  None  Is  particularly  sympathetic 
to  the  cause  of  the  poor  Mexican-American. 
As  If  the  Mexican-American  of  south 
Texas  does  not  have  enough  troubles  with 
the  i>olltlcaI  bosses,  an  antagonistic  or  In- 
different press,  and  the  built-in  handicaps 
of  being  brown,  speaking  a  foreign  language, 
and  being  extremely  poor.  In  the  few  cases 
when  he  does  seek  help  through  Federal 
programs  he  must  run  still  another  gaunt- 
let— the  veto  power  of  the  various  levels  of 
Texas  government. 

In  Robstown,  an  agricultural  community 
near  the  gulf  coast — described  by  one  resi- 
dent as  relatively  liberal  "because  who  can 
be  conservative  In  a  place  like  this?" — com- 
munity leaders  organized  to  seek  war  on 
poverty  projects.  So  far,  the  town  has  not 
even  received  Initial  funding.  Its  proposals 
repeatedly  have  been  rejected  by  the  county 
poverty  coordinator  as  unworkable,  although 
they  were  copied  from  programs  already  In 
existence  In  other  communities. 

In  Mathla,  not  far  from  Robstown,  a  po- 
litical coup  last  spring  changed  the  city's 
government  with  the  election  of  a  progres- 
sive Anglo  newcomer  and  two  Mexican- 
Americans  to  the  city  council.  The  town's 
power  structure,  not  to  be  thwarted  by  an 
election,  has  organized  a  tax  payment  boy- 
cott so  that  the  Insurgents  will  have  no 
money  on  which  to  run  the  city  govern- 
ment. The  power  structtire  had  made  no 
attempt  to  get  war  on  poverty  projects;  the 
new  town  council  already  has  submitted 
several  proposals. 

The  local  veto  Is  only  one  obstacle  which 
the  dtlaens  concerned  with  poverty  in  south 
Texas  have  to  clear.  The  Governor's  veto 
is  even  more  potent — or  at  least  It  was  until 
last  fall  when  Congress  took  some  of  the 
sting  out  of  It  by  including  a  provision  al- 
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lowing  the  Director  of  the  OBO  to  override 
Oovernors'  vetoes. 

Oov.  John  Connally  received  national  at- 
tention last  spring  when  he  vetoed  a  war  on 
poverty  project.  So  did  Gov.  George  Wal- 
lace of  Alabama.  Connelly's  veto  was 
slapped  on  a  $381,000  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  project  proposed  by  the  Texas  Farm- 
ers Union.  It  would  have  provided  sum- 
mer employment  for  high  school  students 
from  33  school  districts  in  8  counties  of 
south  Texas.  In  his  veto  message,  Connally 
charged  that  the  Farmers  Union  was  "quasl- 
polltlcal"  and  that  only  two  of  the  school 
districts  that  would  have  been  involved, 
through  use  of  their  school  grounds,  actually 
wanted  the  program.  This  veto  undoubt- 
edly discouraged  other  possible  sponsors 
that  could  expect  to  be  looked  upon  with 
disfavor  by  the  Governor.  During  the  sum- 
mer the  Texas  APTr-CIO  accused  Connally 
of  delaying  decisions  on  other  proposals  for 
summer  projects,  thus  killing  them  by 
pocket  veto. 

Governor  Connally's  hometown  of  Flores- 
Ttlle,  where  he  still  has  his  ranch  and 
business  headquarters  36  mUes  south  of  San 
Antonio,  has  no  poverty  program  yet. 
Father  Virgil  Ellzondo.  the  town's  Catholic 
priest,  complained  that  a  group  he  headed 
had  several  times  applied  for  community 
action  projects  and  a  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  without  success.  "The  poor  here  are 
getting  p>oorer,  and  those  who  have  done 
well  move  to  San  Antonio,"  the  priest  said. 
Some  of  thoee  who  have  moved,  like  Con- 
nally, come  home  occasionally  to  check  on 
their  cattle  and  crope.  The  people  who  have 
to  stay  In  FloreevlUe,  and  many  of  them  are 
Mexican-Americans,  are  not  so  fortunate; 
no  one  comes  to  see  how  they  are  faring. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Ironically,  It  was  a  fledgling  Mexican- 
American  political  organization,  the  Political 
Association  of  Spcuilsh-Speaking  Organiza- 
tions (PASO),  which  had  an  opportunity  to 
defeat  Connally  in  1962.  He  was  then  run- 
ning against  a  field  that  Included  the  Incum- 
bent Governor,  Price  Daniel;  all-out  Liberal 
Don  Yarborough  (no  relation  to  the  Sen- 
ator) ;  and  several  other  candidates.  Before 
the  Democratic  primary,  PASO  choee  to  en- 
dorse Daniel  Instead  of  Yarborough,  appar- 
ently out  of  polltio&l  exi>edlency.  But  sur- 
prisingly, orator  Yarborough  ran  second  to 
Connally  In  the  primary  and  faced  him  In 
the  runoff.  PASO  endorsed  Yarborough  then, 
but  the  change  seems  to  have  confused  many 
Mexican  -  Americans . 

PASO  sprang  from  the  Viva  Kennedy 
Clubs,  organized  In  1960  in  Texas  by  Albert 
Pena.  which  Robebt  Kxnnedt  has  credited 
with  carrying  Texas  for  the  Kennedy-John- 
son ticket  by  a  thin  plurality  of  46,000  votes. 
The  role  of  PASO  shrunk  in  the  last  state- 
wide contest  within  the  Democratic  Party 
as  Connally  votes  Inundated  repeat-opponent 
Don  Yarborough.  PASO  is  struggling  now 
to  get  back  to  its  feet.  One  recent  PASO 
tactic  has  been  to  criticize  community  power 
structures  for  not  participating  in  Federal 
poverty  and  educational  programs.  Its  effec- 
tiveness has  been  limited. 

The  1  million  Mexican-Americans  in  south 
Texas  need  a  political  voice  If  they 
are  to  benefit  from  the  Federal  programs 
which  ahould  be  available  to  the  many  who 
need  them,  but  which  are  tunbusbed  some- 
where on  the  long  road  between  the  county 
courthouse  or  city  hall  and  Washington. 
Kven  more  than  the  theoretically  available 
projects,  theee  forgotten  people  need  a  mas- 
sive, federally  financed  and  operated  pro- 
gram aimed  at  south  Texas.  This  should  In- 
clude projects  to  end  lUlteracy,  provide  hous- 
ing, hospitals,  and  clinics.  Job  training,  and, 
^''ove  all.  Jobs  that  wUl  pay  Mexican- 
Americans  a  decent  living  wage. 

All  of  theee  avenues  to  the  Great  Society 
*n  now  closed  to  them. 


(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  3,  1966) 
OmaooKXD  Minoettt:  Povxarr  awd  Pwm- 
TTDICX  Ottxn  Blioht  thi  Livxs  ot  Mxxican- 
AMERICAN9 — Many  in  thx  SotrrHWEST 
Claim  Bias  in  Jobs  akb  Schools — In- 
ckxased  mnjtanct  shown — a  housx  fob 
Ma.  Hkxnandxz 

(By  Ray  Shaw) 
San  Antonio,  Tex. — Manuel  Vasquez  shoos 
aside  a  stray  dog  and  relaxes  on  the  steps 
of  his  tarpap)er-covered  shanty  here.  "If  I 
work  2  days  a  week,  I  am  lucky.  Sometimes 
my  children  go  to  bed  hungry.  My  wife  Is 
sick.  I  wonder,"  he  asks  bitterly,  "who 
cares?" 

Mr.  Vasquez,  a  slight  mustached  man  of 
34,  has  known  only  hard  times  since  arriving 
In  this  country  from  Mexico  with  his  par- 
ents In  1937.  He  grave  up  on  school  after 
spending  2  years  trying  to  pass  the  fourth 
grade.  lASt  year,  as  a  $1  an  hour  plck-and- 
shovel  man  and  occasional  farm  laborer,  the 
father  of  five  earned  less  than  $1,600. 

Mr.  Vasquez's  plight  lan't  unusual  among 
the  4  million  persons  of  Mexican  ancestry 
clustered  in  the  Southwest  and  West.  They 
are  the  Nation's  second  biggest  disadvantaged 
minority,  outnumbered  only  by  Negroes. 
Often  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  Job  skills, 
inadequate  schooling  and  language  problems. 
Mexican-Americans  assert  that  they  never- 
theless are  being  largely  ignored  In  the  broad 
effort  underway  In  the  Nation  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  impoverished. 

Some  outsiders  agree  that  the  Mexican- 
Americans'  complaints  have  considerable  Jus- 
tification. Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  head 
of  the  U.S.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  calls  them  the  "moet  neglected, 
least  sponsored,  most  orphaned  major  mi- 
nority group  In  the  United  States," 

begin  NINO   TO   STIR 

There  are  signs,  however,  that  the  Mexican- 
Americans'  problems  are  due  for  Increasing 
attention.  Much  of  the  impetus  is  coming 
from  the  Latinos  themselves,  who  obviously 
are  learning  some  lessons  from  the  Negroes' 
militant  drive  for  equality.  "Mexican-Ameri- 
cans are  beginning  to  stir,  to  protest,  to  show 
their  feelings  of  dissatisfaction,"  says  Albert 
Pena,  Jr.,  a  Bexar  County  (San  Antonio) 
commissioner.     "They  want  action." 

Here  In  San  Antonio,  where  some  300,000 
of  the  city's  700,000  residents  are  of  Mexican 
extraction,  charges  fly  that  public  schools 
and  city  departments  discriminate  against 
Spanish -speaking  employees.  In  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  Mexican-Americans  recently  took  to 
the  picket  line  to  protest  what  they  con- 
tended was  the  local  antlpoverty  ofllcer's  In- 
attention to  their  needs,  a  complaint  that 
has  also  been  made  by  Mexican-Americans 
In  Los  Angeles.  And  charges  of  police  bru- 
tality against  Latinos  are  hurled  periodically 
In  Den.er. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  equal  employment  com- 
mission has  also  felt  the  wratn  of  dlsgrtmtled 
Mexican-Americans.  Thirty  Latin  delegates 
stormed  out  of  a  conference  sponsored  by 
the  commission  in  Albuquerque  the  other 
day,  claiming  bias  by  the  commission  in 
hiring  Its  fair  employment  enforcers.  The 
leader  of  the  walkout  chlded  the  agency  for 
having  only  1  Mexican -American  enforce- 
ment officer  and  Insisted  that  the  commis- 
sion's size  and  duties  warranted  the  hiring 
of  as  many  as  20. 

As  these  stirrings  suggest,  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans and  Negroes  share  some  of  the  same 
problems. 

AT    THE   BOTTOM    or   THE   HEAP 

Most  Mexican-Americans  are  near  or  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  heap.  In  Texas, 
median  Income  of  Mexican -American  males 
is  only  half  that  of  "Angloe,"  as  non-Latin 
whites  are  ceilled  hereabouts.  In  States 
where  they  are  concentrated — Texas,  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Colorado^ 
Mexican-Americans  usually  lag  even  behind 


Negroes  in  years  of  schooling,  with  some  SO 
percent  of  the  Spanish -siu^amed  male  adults 
being  categorized  as  "functional  illiterates" 
because  they  have  leas  than  a  fifth  grade 
education, 

Mexican-Americans  also  complain  of  wide- 
spread Job  bias.  Mr.  Roosevelt  saya  his  com- 
mission is  aware  of  800  national  companies 
with  operations  in  the  Southwest  and  West 
that  don't  employ  a  single  Mexican-American. 

But  unlike  the  Nation's  20  mUllon  Negroes, 
who  are  spread  over  much  of  the  country, 
Mexican-Americans  are  a  regional  minority. 
As  a  result,  their  status  generally  attracts 
little  notice  In  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  "The 
Mexican  population  of  the  Southwest  •  •  • 
Is  little  known  on  the  east  coast  and  not 
much  better  understood  in  the  Southwest 
Itself."  says  Democratic  Congressman  Edwaxo 
R.  RoTBAi,  a  Mexican -American  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Despite  the  generally  depressed  economic 
plight  of  Mexican-Americans,  sociologists 
and  others  who  have  studied  the  group  say 
that  It  actually  embraces  rather  wide  ex- 
tremes In  income,  social  acceptability,  and 
culture — probably  more  so  than  is  the  case 
with  other  minority  groups  in  this  country. 
There  even  are  differences  in  ancestry.  Most 
of  the  Latins  In  the  Southwest — the  bulk  of 
whom  are  U.S.  citizens — either  emigrated 
from  Mexico  themselves  as  farm  laborers  or 
are  the  offspring  of  relatively  recent  immi- 
grants. But  many  Latins  in  New  Mexico  are 
descended  from  Spaniards  who  settled  In  the 
State  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  though 
today  they  usually  are  lumped  with  Mexican- 
Americans. 

FAEM    JOBS    DECI.1NK 

Both  the  real  Mexican-Americans  and  the 
New  Mexican  variety  mostly  have  stayed 
fairly  close  to  the  Mexico-United  States 
border,  although  there  is  increasing  resettle- 
ment within  the  Southwest  Itself — particu- 
larly from  the  poverty  pockets  of  south  Texas 
to  industrialized  southern  California.  This 
resettlement  stems  largely  from  declines  in 
farm  Jobs  as  a  result  of  mechanization.  Los 
Angeles  County's  Mexican-American  popu- 
lation now  numbers  about  800,000,  up  from 
376,000  in  1950. 

Some  well-educated  Mexican-Americans 
have  moved  into  what  sociologists  term  the 
"Anglo  world,"  But  many  others,  fiercely 
proud  of  their  Mexican  heritage  and  culture, 
have  sought  to  retain  these  at  the  same  time 
they  were  trying  to  fit  into  a  strange  environ- 
ment In  other  areas  of  life.  Often  Spanish 
has  continued  as  the  basic  language  in  the 
home,  typically  located  in  the  "little  Mexico" 
neighborhoods  of  southwestern  communities 
"The  result,"  says  one  sociologist,  "has  been 
a  collision  of  two  cultures — and  until  re- 
cently the  Mexican  one  was  dominant." 

Gradually  the  pattern  is  changing.  "For 
the  first  time  Mexican-Americans  are  being 
brought  out  of  the  ghettos,  and  they're  find- 
ing Identification  with  a  different  way  of 
life,"  says  the  Reverend  John  S.  Wagner, 
executive  secretary  of  the  San  Antonio 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop's  Committee  for  the 
Spanish-Speaking.  With  this  Is  coming 
growing  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  with  the 
old  order. 

In  the  small  east  Texas  town  of  Edna. 
Mexican-Americans  threaten  picketing  unless 
an  Anglo-operated  barbershop,  one  of  three 
in  the  town,  starts  accepting  Latins  as  cus- 
tomers. The  other  two  barbershops  also 
formerly  refused  service  to  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans but  changed  their  policy  under  pressure 
from  Edna's  Latins  A  Mexican -American 
delegation  at  Fort  Lupton,  Colo.,  north  of 
Denver,  recently  called  on  the  town  govern- 
ment to  end  what  it  claimed  was  a  double 
standard  of  Justice  in  the  community — Anglo 
offenders  assertedly  were  being  treated  more 
leniently  than  Mexican -Americans.  In 
Denver  itself,  the  police  department  has 
agreed  to  Mexican -American  demands  that 
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bookin)<   Clips    or.    prisoners   drop   the   term 

"Spanish"  cr  "Mex"  In  favor  of  "Caucasian." 

EklucaUon  la  another  sore  point.     San  An- 

lorio  has  been  caught  up  In  a  squabble  over 

claims  th.it  public  schools  fail  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  children  of  Mexican  descent 
and  sUghc  Mexican-Americana  In  favor  of 
Anglos  m  nning  teaching  and  administrative 
Jobs.  Both  charges  have  been  denied  by  the 
.school  system.  On  another  point  of  conten- 
tiLiii,  the  system  contends  zoning  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  existence  of  three  elementary 
.ichools  within  one  six-block  area — one  whose 
studentii  lire  predominantly  Anglo,  another 
Mexican-American,  and  the  other  Negro. 

GRUMBLING    I.V    LOS    ANGELES 

In  Los  Angeles.  Mexican-Americans  fume 
publicly  over  the  amount  of  antlpoverty 
money  being  poured  into  the  Watts  area  to 
help  Negroes.  "Our  people  are  being  ignored 
in  favor  of  rioters,"  grumbles  one  Mexican- 
American  leader  there. 

Employment,  however,  la  attracting  much 
of  the  attention  San  Antonio's  Roman 
Catholic  archdiocese,  citing  what  it  consid- 
ered evidence  of  widespread  bias,  decreed 
last  year  that  Its  institutions  wouldn't  pur- 
chase goods  or  services  from  firms  unless  it 
was  convinced  the  companies  didn't  dis- 
criminate against  Mexican -Americans — and, 
Indeed,  made  an  active  attempt  to  hire  them. 

The  AFI^-CIO  and  Teamsters  have  launched 
union-organizing  efforts  among  Mexican- 
American  agrlcultvir.Tl  and  Industrial  workers 
In  south  Texas  The  predominantly  Mexi- 
can-American National  Farm  Workers  As- 
sociation, after  an  8-month  strike  against 
grapegrowers  In  central  California,  recently 
won  recognition  as  the  sole  bargaining  agent 
for  Schenley  Industries  Inc.,  vineyard  work- 
ers—a rare  rase  of  successful  unionizing 
anions;  that  St.ue'a  farmworkers. 

F3der!U  employers  are  also  hearing  from 
Mpxican-Americdhs  The  dismissal  of  a 
Spajiisli -speaking  civilian  employee  at  the 
Arir.;.  s  White  Sand.s  Missile  Range  In  New 
Mexico  brought  four  Pentagon  officials  to  In- 
ves-ii^ate  complalnt^s  of  discrimination  at  the 
biiie.  The  discharged  worker  whs  reinstated 
after  the  investigators  rapped  the  base  for  Ita 
dealings  with  Mexican-American  employees. 

Despite  these  signs  of  militancy,  Mexlcan- 
Amerlcai.3  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  before 
they  match  the  vigor  of  the  Negro  rights 
push  3o  far  there  are  no  Mexican-American 
equivalents  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  or  the 
CongreFs  of  Racial  Equality.  Leadership  of 
Mex;can-.\mencan  ccmnuinlUea  usually  is 
•splintered  and  even  where  they  have  nu- 
merical .superiority  they  frequently  are  un- 
able to  act  as  an  effective  political  force. 

M  )reover,  there  Is  .some  disagreement 
.iincng  Mexican -Americans  themselves  as  to 
the  need  for  an  ail-out  drive  for  equality. 
Says  one  Mexican-American  business  leader 
here  Give  Jose  an  educivtlon  and  he  geta  a 
dp<-ent  job,  with  a  job  he  can  afford  to  Uve 
in  a  gfxxl  house  In  any  neighborhood  he 
cho^isee  All  of  this  win  take  care  of  Itself 
in  due  time  ■ 

NevertheipsB.  due  time  isn't  soon  enough 
for  maav  Mexlcan-Amerlcan.s.  "We're  fed  up 
■*'!'h  getting  the  short  end  of  everything," 
declares  James  J.  Rojo.  a  32-year-old  Denver 
barber  Like  m.iny  Mexican-Americans.  Mr. 
RoJo  sees  the  Federal  antlpoverty  program  a£ 
providing  hope  fjr  a  quick  step  forward. 
But  S(j  far  antlpoverty  warf.ire  o.Ters  more 
hope  than  help    Its  asserted. 

Mes.can-Amencana  look  to  their  Immedi- 
ate nee<ls  J.ibs  and  houses- and  they  feel 
tlie  poverty  program  Isn't  providing  it,"  con- 
tends Sail  Antonl,/s  Father  Wagner. 

LAREDO    GETS    GRANT 

Recently  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity announced  a  grant  of  $2  million  to  La- 
redo. Tex  to  be  spent  on  making  the  com- 
Tnunitv  a  demonstrat'on  citv  in  the  war  on 
pove.tT      .Ace  rdlng    to    P«Hlera!    flgxires,    the 


border  community  of  66,000  people.  80  per- 
cent of  them  Mexican-Americans,  Is  the  Na- 
tion's most  depretsed  city,  with  half  the  fam- 
ilies there  getting  by  on  leas  than  $3,000  a 
year.  Much  of  the  money  will  go  toward  set- 
ting up  neighborhood  multiservice  centers 
offering  child  care  for  working  mothers,  fam- 
ily counseling,  health  services,  and  recrea- 
tional facllitiea  for  youngsters. 

On  a  smaller  scale,  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram already  la  malting  headway  in  a  Mexi- 
can-American settlement  on  a  mesquite- 
dotted  hill  12  miles  west  of  San  Antonio. 
The  area,  fancifully  named  "Meadow  Wood 
Acres"  several  years  ago  by  a  developer  who 
sold  lota  there  but  did  not  build  anything 
on  them,  waa  little  different  from  countless 
other  Mexican-American  communities  until 
a  few  months  ago.  The  houses  were  mere 
hovels,  some  with  dirt  floors.  None  had  run- 
ning water  or  Indoor  plumbing. 

Today  the  80  houses  in  the  community  are 
one  by  one  being  torn  down  and  replaced 
with  modest  atone  and  brick  homes  with 
bathrooms,  running  water  and  electricity. 
Meadow  Wood  Acres'  resldenta  already  have 
built  themselves  a  32-  by  80-foot  community 
center  in  which  preschool  youngsters  attend 
classes  and  housewives  learn  cooking,  sewing 
and  other  household  skills. 

To  date  the  Government  investment  In  all 
this  has  been  only  $71,000,  which  has  gone 
to  pay  15  men  in  the  community  »1.25  an 
hour  for  construction  work.  The  lumber  and 
other  building  materials  going  Into  the  proj- 
ect were  scrounged  from  buildings  being  de- 
molished In  San  Antonio  and  at  nearby  Lack- 
land Air  Force  Base. 

Pred  A.  Deyo,  a  white-haired  retired  Air 
Force  colonel  employed  by  the  antlpoverty 
program  to  head  the  project,  beams  as  he 
shows  a  visitor  the  changing  face  of  Meadow 
Wood  Acres.  "These  proud  people  don't  want 
charity — Just  a  chance,"  he  says.  Mr.  Deyo. 
who  is  not  a  Mexican-American  himself, 
hopes  this  siunmer  to  more  than  triple  his 
construction  force  and  sharply  step  up  the 
building  of  houses. 

Besides  providing  Improved  living  condl- 
tlona,  the  undertaking  is  giving  the  Mexican- 
American  workers  new  skills.  "Four  of  my 
hands  have  already  learned  enough  to  land 
permanent  Jobs  In  San  Antonio  that  pay 
from  $1.75  to  $2.50  an  hour."  says  Mr.  Deyo. 
For  Andres  Hernandez,  a  45-year-old  truck- 
driver,  the  change  Is  welcome.  Standing  out- 
aide  a  one-room  tin  shack  in  which  he  for- 
merly lived  with  hla  wife  and  four  children, 
he  polnta  to  hla  new  flve-room  house  nearby. 
"A  bouse  like  that  you  don't  get  easy."  he 
says  with  a  smile.  "My  children,  they  will 
have  it  better  than  me." 


THE  NEED  FOR  SENATORIAL 
SABBATICALS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  about  a 
year  ago  I  put  forth  the  Idea,  both  In 
the  Senate  and  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress, that  Members  be  given  periodical 
Interludes  in  which  to  update  their 
knowledge  and  insights.  I  called  these 
Senate  sabbaticals,  meant  as  periods  in 
which  we  could  study  the  big  picture, 
as  it   is  so  often   called. 

Reading  the  Sunday  column  of  Mr. 
James  Reston,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
Mr.  President,  I  was  struck  again  by 
the  need  for  such  opportunities.  Mr. 
Reston.  for  those  who  may  have  not 
read  his  column,  alleged  that  the  so- 
called  big  picture  is  not  being  looked 
at  carefully  enough,  or  often  enough, 
either  by  the  leaders  of  our  government 
and  our  society  or  by  the  American 
people.    America,  he  says,  is  busy  "tak- 


ing care  of  the  kids  and  going  to  work 
and  the  supermarket,"  while  the  leaders 
of  American  life,  in  government  and 
elsewhere,  "are  so  overwhelmed  by  the 
problem  of  doing  things  that  they  have 
little  time  left  to  think  abcut  what  they 
are  doing." 

There  is,  in  my  view,  no  quarreling 
with  that  statement.  Just  such  a  view 
led  me,  last  year,  to  propose  sabbaticals 
for  Members  of  this  body.  It  is  In  this 
light,  Mr.  President,  that  I  refer  Sena- 
ators  to  Mr.  Reston's  column.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nation  Preoccupikd  but  Not  Wrrn 

Worriers,  Oscmbuers 

(By  Jamea   Reston) 

Washington. — This  la  a  great  country  for 
worriers,  grumblers,  and  protesters.  No 
great  nation  in  history  ever  had  so  little  to 
worry,  grumble,  and  protest  about  at  home, 
or  did  so  much  of  all  three.  It  is  hard  on 
the  nerves,  but  probably  good  for  the  soul. 

"Gradually  but  unmistakably,"  Senator  J. 
W.  PuLBHicHT  said  the  other  day,  "America 
is  succumbing  to  that  arrogance  of  power 
which  has  afBlcted,  weakened  and  In  some 
oases  destroyed  great  nations  in  the  past. 
•  •  •  It  Is  showing  scMne  signs  of  that  fatal 
presumption,  that  overextension  of  power 
and  mission,  which  brought  ruin  to  ancient 
Athens,  to  Napoleonic  France,  and  to  Nazi 
Germany." 

Worriers  on  the  other  side  abound.  Joe 
Alsop  and  Bill  Buckley,  who  usually  worry 
about  each  other,  are  united  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  timidity  of  power  rather  than 
the  arrogance  of  power  Is  America's  danger, 
and  so  it  goes. 

America  is  a  big  word.  It  is  not  going 
along  with  either  Fclbright  or  Alsop — prob- 
ably doesn't  know  either  of  them  exists;  it 
Is  taking  care  of  the  kids  and  going  to  work 
and  the  supermarket.  It  la  neither  arrogant 
about  power  nor  timid  about  the  use  of 
power. 

There  Is  a  problem  here — a  serious  problem 
if  the  American  people  will  go  along  with 
either  expanding  the  war  or  abandoning  the 
war — but  It  Is  not  merely  a  problem  of  what 
to  do  but  of  deciding  how  to  decide  what  to 
do.  and  the  people  who  are  worrying  about 
this  are  probably  closer  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem  than  anybody  else. 

The  main  problem  is  that  the  leaders  of 
America — not  only  in  Government  but  In 
the  universities,  the  churches,  the  big 
corporations,  the  newspajjers  and  the 
television  networks — are  so  overwhelmed  by 
the  problem  of  doing  things  that  they  have 
UtOe  time  left  to  think  about  what  they  are 
doing.  Operations  dominate  purposes.  The 
practical  men  have  taken  over  from  the  Ideo- 
logical men,  and  this  has  many  advantages, 
but  pragmatism  may  be  misleading  us. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State.  Georgp  W. 
Ball,  defined  the  problem  the  other  day  be- 
fore the  American  Society  of  International 
Law.  "Pragmatism,"  he  said,  "is  the  course  of 
least  resiat&nce.  It  la  eaay.  and  tempting,  to 
become  absorbed  in  the  operational  aspects 
of  foreign  relationa  and  to  ignore  the  longer 
term  Implications  of  policy." 

John  W.  Gardner,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  was  making  the  Fame 
point  long  before  he  came  into  the  John- 
son Cabinet.  "Very  few  of  our  most  promi- 
nent people."  he  has  written,  "take  a  really 
large  view  of  the  leadership  assignment. 
Most  of  them  are  simply  tending  the  ma- 
chinery of  that  part  of  society  to  which  they 
belong.  The  machinery  may  be  a  great  cor- 
poration or  a  great  Government  agency  or  a 
great    law    practice    or    a    great    university. 
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These  people  may  tend  it  very  well  indeed, 
but  they  are  not  pursuing  what  the  total 
society  needs:  they  have  not  developed  a 
strategy  as  to  how  it  can  be  achieved  and 
they're  not  moving  to  accomplish  It." 

This  Is  precisely  the  problem  in  the  Amer- 
ican Government  today,  though  Gardner  waa 
not  directing  his  remarks  at  the  President. 
But  It  is  true.  He  is  worrying,  as  is  Under 
Secretary  Ball,  about  the  main  thing,  and 
two  points  should  be  made  about  this.  First, 
all  the  other  worriers,  though  they  differ 
about  policy,  would  agree  about  this  con- 
fusion of  purpose  In  Washington;  and  sec- 
ond, very  little  Is  being  done  here  about  It. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  question  in  Wash- 
ington Is  not  why  the  President  doesn't  listen 
to  Ftlbright  or  Alsop — both  may  very  well 
be  wrong — but  why  he  does  not  get  down  to 
this  vital  question  of  purpose  defined  so 
sharply  by  his  own  men  whom  he  respects 
and  trusts. 

It  Is  not  only  that  there  Is  confusion  here 
between  operations  and  objectives,  between 
ends  and  means  in  'Vietnam,  between  going 
for  "victory"  in  southeast  Asia  or  for  a  nego- 
tiated settlement,  but  that  there  is  a  con- 
fusing gap  within  the  Government  between 
what  Is  said  and  what  is  done.  Speeches  are 
speeches  and  policies  are  policies;  one  is  often 
quite  different  from  the  other;  and  it  Is  not 
at  all  imusual  for  the  President  to  congratu- 
late an  adviser  on  what  he  says  and  then 
Ignore  the  man's  main  point. 

Pray  silence,  then,  for  the  worriers  and  the 
grumblers.  The  problem  is  not  to  silence 
them  or  even  to  follow  them,  or  to  appease 
the  hawks  one  day  and  the  doves  the  other 
in  the  hope  of  consensus,  but  to  listen  and 
decide  the  larger  question,  not  of  operations 
but  of  objectives.  And  this  Is  precisely  what 
is  not  being  done. 


DEDICATION    OF    RESTON.  VA..  ON 
SATURDAY,  MAY  21,  1966 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  take  pleasure  in  brineing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  the  forthcoming  dedi- 
cation of  Reston,  Va.,  on  Saturday,  May 
21.  This  new  town  Is  a  landmark  in 
planned  community  development  and  Is 
already  serving  as  a  model  for  future 
development  programs  throughout  tlie 
United  States. 

The  ever-lncreaelna:  migration  from 
farm  to  city  has  created  many  problems 
for  our  urban  areas.  Today's  cities  are 
so  vastly  overcrowded  that  they  are  find- 
ing it  Increasingly  difficult  to  carry  out 
their  dual  function  of  serving  both  the 
inner  and  outer  lives  of  their  inhabitants. 

Irritants  such  as  traffic  jams  and  lack 
of  parking  space  prevent  many  of  us 
from  taking  advantage  of  much  of  the 
recreation  cities  do  provide.  Slums,  air 
pollution,  and  aU  of  the  other  problems 
connected  with  too  rapid  urban  growth 
are  close  to  overwhelming  us  with  their 
magnitude. 

According  to  Lewis  Mumford  in  his 
book  "The  City  in  History": 

The  chief  function  of  the  city  is  to  con- 
vert power  Into  form,  energy  into  culture, 
dead  matter  into  the  Uvlng  symbols  of  art, 
biological  reproduction  Into  social  creativity. 
The  positive  functions  of  the  city  cannot  be 
performed  without  creating  new  institutional 
wrangements,  capable  of  coping  with  the 
vast  energies  modem  man  now  commands: 
arrangements  Just  as  bold  as  those  that 
originally  transformed  the  overgro-wn  village 
and  its  stronghold  into  the  nucleated,  highly 
organized  city. 

Today,  only  18  miles  from  the  center 
Of  Washington,  D.C.,  we  have  what  Is 


known  as  a  new  town — Reston — in  the 
heart  of  Fairfax  County  in  my  own  State 
of  Virginia.  When  completed.  It  will 
comprise  a  series  of  seven  villages  to  be 
located  on  7,100  acres  of  Virginia  coun- 
tryside which,  by  1980,  will  house  nearly 
75,000  citizens. 

Reston  is  a  part  of  the  year  2000  plan 
of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission which  hopes  to  channel  Wash- 
ington's increased  population. 

Reston  was  conceived  largely  through 
the  dreams  of  one  man,  Robert  E.  Simon. 
Jr.,  who  worked  on  the  principle  of  "the 
better  the  environment,  the  greater  the 
productivity." 

His  idea  was  to  create  a  self-contained 
city  in  the  country  where  people  could 
live  and  work  and  play;  where  they 
could  escape  from  the  crowding  and  the 
noise,  the  commuting  and  the  parking 
problems,  and  all  the  other  aggravations 
typical  of  so  much  of  our  daily  living. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  the  de- 
velopers of  Reston  have  strived  to  make 
it  attractive  to  industry,  have  planned 
outstanding  sports  and  leisure  facilities, 
and  are  offering  a  variety  of  cultural 
activities. 

Our  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon. 
Stewart  Udall,  highly  praised  this  new 
community  not  long  ago  and  said  that 
he  thought  it  was  a  noble  experiment. 
The  Secietaiy  added : 

I  think  Reston  is  ofTerlnK  a  sane  and 
gracious  milieu  \\\  which  clvl  ization  can 
grow. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Simon  for  the  plan- 
ning, imagination,  and  good  taste  that 
has  gone  into  creating  one  of  our  coun- 
try's most  progressive  new  communities. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  the  sup- 
port given  to  the  Reston  plan  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  cooperation  of  hundreds  of 
people,  as  well  as  the  citizens  and  officials 
of  Fairfax  County  who  helped  to  make 
this  community  possible. 

Mr.  President,  Williamsburg,  Va.,  has 
long  been  a  showcase  of  American  his- 
tory. Now  we  have  the  new  town  of 
Reston  to  serve  as  a  showcase  for  the 
future. 

I  sliould  like  to  quote  one  of  our  emi- 
nent citizens,  who  I  believe  has  caught 
the  spirit  of  this  new  community.  Au- 
gust Heckscher,  director  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury Fund,  and  former  White  House  ad- 
viser on  the  arts,  said  of  Reston: 

My  own  belief  is  that  Reston  stands  for  a 
quality  which  men  will  long  reaffirm  as  nec- 
essary to  the  communities  they  live  in. 


OMBUDSMAN  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  more  than  a  month  now.  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  has  been  run- 
ning a  dally  column  entitled  "Action 
Line. "  I  have  followed  this  column  with 
extreme  Interest,  and  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  publicly  compliment 
the  Star  for  their  idea.  This  column,  by 
Its  own  admission,  is  designed  "to  help 
Washington  area  residents  find  solutions 
to  personal  and  community  problems  and 
to  answer  thorny  questions."  I  believe 
they  are  succeeding. 

The  residents  of  the  District  do  not 
have  a  Congressman,  a  mayor,  or  even  a 


city  councilman  to  turn  to  when  problems 
arise.  As  the  problems  of  the  lystrict 
grow  more  complex  and  sophisticated.  It 
becomes  essential  for  these  residents  to 
have  elected  officials  represent  them  in 
matters  of  local  concern.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  voted  for  the  Senate-passed  home 
rule  bill,  and  will  continue  to  support 
principles  of  local  self-government. 

But  even  when  home  rule  becomes  a 
reality  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  It 
Is  my  opinion  that  good  government  re- 
quires two  additional  elements.  First, 
a  free  press  to  watch  and  keep  check  on 
that  government.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port that  our  freedom  of  information 
bill  Is  now  nearer  to  becoming  law. 
When  It  does,  the  press  will  be  able  to 
obtain  the  necessary  information  to  con- 
tinue its  function. 

Second,  I  believe  that  some  form  of 
ombudsman  must  be  created  here  In  the 
District.  The  ombudsman  Is  a  form  of 
citizen's  defender,  the  man  who  fights 
city  hall.  In  the  near  future.  I  intend 
to  propose  a  bill  which  would  create 
such  an  ombudsman.  And  It  Is  for  this 
reason.  Mr.  President,  that  I  enjoy  read- 
ing the  "Action  Line"  column  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star.  This  column 
Is  today  our  ombudsman.  It  helps  our 
local  residents  when  tliey  have  their 
troubles  with  local  government,  for  it 
cuts  away  the  bureaucratic  redtape  and 
gets — what  its  name  implies — action.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  introductory  col- 
umn from  the  Evening  Star,  dated  March 
23.  1966,  and  a  sample  column  dated 
April  26. 1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Mar.  23.  1966] 

Action  Lime  Cominc:  New  Column  Uf  SrAm 

To  Handle  Problxms  or  DisrnicT  of  Co- 
lumbia AsEA  CrrizxNs 

A  new  actlon-and-lnformatlon  service,  de- 
signed to  help  Washington  area  residents 
find  solutions  to  personal  and  community 
problems  and  to  answer  thorny  questions 
win  start  next  Monday  in  the  Star. 

The  service  will  be  carried  out  through  a 
dally  column  to  be  known  as  Action  Line.  It 
will  try  to  get  answers,  solve  problems  and 
cut  redtape. 

Through  Action  Line,  the  Star  will  answer 
the  questions  that  beset  all  of  us.  It's  for 
readers  'Whp  aren't  quite  sure  where  to  turn. 
It's  for  locating  a  relative.  It's  a  helping 
hand  and  a  friend. 

That's  what  the  Star  hopes  ActloB  Line 
will  mean  to  Star  readers. 

In  a  word,  readers  will  ask  the  questions. 
The  Star's  reporters  will  try  to  find  the 
answers. 

HOW  Ln«  WILL  'WOKK 

Here  is  how  Action  Line  will  work: 

If  you  want  to  get  in  on  Action  Line  right 
at  the  start,  you  can  write  a  letter  or  postal 
card  today  with  your  query.  Just  address 
Action  Line,  the  Washington  Star,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  20003. 

In  a  few  days,  you  will  be  able  to  telephone 
your  queries.  Action  Line  wUl  have  ita  own 
number  an(l  telephone  queries  will  be  ac- 
cepted Monday  through  Friday  between  3 
and  9  p.m.  An  electronic  secretary  will  re- 
cord the  question. 

Ttie  recording  will  advise  you  to  start  with 
your  name,  address  and  telephone  number 
and  to  limit  yonr  query  to  one  minute.    It 
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might  be  heipful  t-j  write  out.  something  be- 
fore you  start  dialing  to  make  sure  the  entire 
problem  is  explained  while  vou  are  on 
Action  Line 

Aa  scxjn  a«  the  Star  knows  the  exact  time 
when  the  Action  Line  telephone  will  be  In 
operation,  the  special  number  will  be  an- 
nounced- Telephune  calls  should  not  be 
made  to  the  Star  but  to  the  Action  Line 
number  aa  soon  &»  It  Is  announced. 

When  Action  Line's  telephone  lines  start 
operatinst.  a  large  volume  of  calls  may  create 
a  busy  signal  In  that  case,  a  letter  will  be 
Just  a«  effective 

*NSWER.S    TO    START    MC.NDAT 

The  answers  will  start  appearing  In  Action 
Line  nex*  Monday 

Naturally  with  the  expected  volume,  the 
Star  wont  be  able  to  print  an  answer  to  every 
question  All  questions  will  be  studied  by 
Action  Line's  editors,  however,  and  queries 
likely  to  Interest  the  most  readers  will  be 
printed  dally. 

The  likely  volume  of  calls  and  letters  will 
make  it  impoeslble  for  the  Star  to  supply 
personal  answers  or  Individual  acknowledge- 
ments. 

The  question  posed  by  one  reader  and 
answered  In  Action  Line  may  also  help 
neighbors  up  and  down  the  block.  For  In- 
stance, suppose  ycu  tell  Action  Line  you've 
been  losing  quarters  In  the  neighborhood 
laundromat  and  can  find  nothing  on  the 
machine  advising  where  to  ask  for  a  refund. 
Your  neighbors  m.iy  have  been  having  the 
same  trouble  so  whoever  calls  or  writes 
Action  Line  first  will  be  performing  a  service 
for  the  whole  neighborhood — with  an  assist 
from  Action  Line. 

Now,  what  sort  of  questions  should  you 
isic  The  answer  Is  stniply  this:  What's 
bothering  you^  The  same  headache  may  be 
bothering  a  lot  of  other  people,  becaxise  we 
all   live  and  work  in  the  same  city. 

The  query  could  be  more  personal.  Again. 
you  re  not  alone.  It  could  be  a  question  of 
what  to  do  if  a  new  highway  Is  about  to  cut 
through  your  property  Or  It  could  be  get- 
ting gypped  by  a  furnace  repairman  who 
messes  up  your  basement  but  doesn't  repair. 
Or  it  could  be  a  question  of  having  been 
talked  Into  buying  something  you  didn't 
want  m  the  first  place.  .Action  Line  will 
either  try  to  get  the  problem  straightened 
out  or  suggest  where  you  can  seeK  liCip 

So  if  you  feel  as  if  you  re  being  pushed 
around.  Action  Line  will  be  ready  to  help  you. 
Just  think  of  Action  Line  as  a  friend.  Action 
Line  Will  try  to  make  good  on  that  friendship 
Any  time  you  write  or  telephone. 

[PVom  the  Wa,ihington  Evening  Star.  Apr.  26, 
1966' 
.Action   Line 
(NoTB — Action  Line  serves  Star  readers  by 
getting   answers,  solving  problems  and  cut- 
ting   redtape      Write    to    Action    line,    the 
Washington  Star,  Waj^hlngton.  D.C..  30003,  or 
telephone  Lincoln  ,3-7474  between  3  pjn.  and 
i>  p.m.  I 

Mrs.  ELB  "The  residents  of  the  2500 
bio'-k  of  J6th  Street  SE  collectively  and  Indl- 
vlduiilly  have  reported  the  sinking,  broken 
sidewalks  in  our  block.  The  District  filled  In 
some  of  the  places  on  the  sidewalk  with  bUck 
oily  cinders  and  this  does  nothing  but  .'»dd  to 
the  disreputable  appearance  We  were  told 
this  was  temporary  for  safety  Nc  amount  of 
tree*,  flowers  or  shrubs  will  make  up  for  this 
unsightly  sidewalk  How  can  we  get  the 
work  done""" 

Lcxjk  out  of  your  window  Actioi>.  Line 
called  James  Spelman.  chief  of  the  street 
division  of  the  highway  department,  who  r.r- 
dered  concrete  repairing  of  your  sidewalk. 
The  Job  is  now  completed. 

M.-s  V  R-B  "l  would  like  to  know  what 
wouid  have  to  be  done  to  get  'he  street  In 
my   neighborhood   repaved  or   resurfaced.     I 


have  been  in  this  block  for  18  years,  and  the 
only  thing  that  has  ever  been  done  Is  to  flU 
the  boles  with  something  (I'm  not  sure 
what)  that  comes  right  out  when  It  rains, 
X  am  referring  to  the  5400  and  6600  blocks  of 
B  Street  SE." 

Highway  ofDclals  promised  Action  Une  that 
they  will  apply  surface  treatment  to  the  two 
blocks  this  week  as  long  as  the  weather  holds 
up.  Repavlng  requires  a  budget  request. 
Officials  told  Action  Line  that  they  hoped  to 
Include  the  two  blocks  In  their  next  request. 
In  the  meantime  the  holes  should  ren^aln 
filled  even  In  rainy  weather  with  the  surface 
treatment,  a  combination  of  sprayed  oil  and 
slag.  Action  Line  was  assured. 

O.  A.:  "A  visit  to  the  eoo  on  Sunday,  April 
17.  disclosed  two  problems  that  warrant  at- 
tention: (1)  Although  trash  cans  were  gen- 
erally provided,  those  In  front  of  the  feeding 
facility  were  running  over.  (3)  Pood  Is  served 
at  one  location  only.  During  warm  weather, 
why  not  use  mobile  canteens  In  three  or  four 
locations  and  license  ice  cream  vendors  to 
sell  In  thepairk?" 

The  trash  cans  are  emptied  twice  during 
the  day.  but  zoo  officials  weren't  prepared 
for  the  hvige  crowds  that  have  hit  the  zoo 
since  Easter,  and  on  the  Sunday  you  visited 
the  park,  there  were  problems  keeping  up 
with  the  trash.  Trash  collections  will  be 
stepped  up  as  the  zoo  takes  on  summer  help, 
Dr.  Theodore  Reed,  zoo  director,  assured 
Action  Line.  As  for  the  food  concessions. 
Reed  has  no  intention  of  allowing  vendors 
in  the  park.  "This  Is  one  of  the  few  pubUc 
places  you  can  bring  your  kids  and  not  be 
barraged  with  'Poppa,  buy  me  a  hotdog'  all 
day."  he  said.  Additional  refreshment  areas 
on  the  grounds  are  planned,  and  If  all  goes 
well,  the  first  one  will  be  ready  In  mid-July. 
J.  R.  M. :  "There  Is  a  traffic  light  that  needs 
to  be  adjusted  at  6th  Street  and  Virginia 
Avenue  SE  Evidently,  it  has  been  twisted, 
and  It  caused  me  to  have  an  accident.  Can 
Action  Line  have  It  taken  care  of?" 

Action  Line  was  promised  by  the  office 
of  the  District  Traffic  Engineer  that  the  trou- 
ble would  be  rectified  at  once. 

Mrs.  K.  M.:  "Each  year,  the  "Prelude  to 
Taps'  show,  a  magnificent  performance,  is 
presented  by  the  Army,  and  each  year  I  am 
unable  to  secure  tickets  for  my  family  to 
attend.  How  far  in  advance  does  one  have 
to  request  tickets?  Also,  why  does  one  have 
to  give  his  OS  grade  or  military  rank  when 
securing  tickets  for  the  Marine  Barracks 
parades?    Does  this  smack  of  snobbery?" 

"Prelude"  was  presented  by  Port  Myer's 
3d  Infantry  earlier  this  month,  and  tickets 
were  dispensed  on  a  first-come,  first-served 
basis.  The  military  show  should  be  given 
about  the  same  time  next  year,  with  the 
ticket  office  opening  1»4  to  2  months  in  ad- 
vance. You'd  do  well  to  call  Port  Myer  early 
next  year  to  find  out  exactly  when  the  ticket 
office  opens,  then  write  or  telephone  for  tick- 
ets as  soon  as  It  does.  The  Marines  do  ask 
for  military  rank  or  OS  number  when  a 
person  calls  in  for  tickets  for  the  Barracks 
parades,  but  they  don't  consider  it  snob- 
bery. Just  giving  rank  Its  privilege.  The 
parades  are  a  military  show,  and  the  higher- 
ranking  military  men  get  special  seating. 
This  carries  over  to  clvUian  Government  em- 
ployees, who  are  given  the  equivalent  of  a 
military  rank  for  these  purposes  according  to 
their  grade. 

R.  W. :  "How  many  times  does  the  light 
on  top  of  the  Washington  Monument  blink 
per  hour?" 

Action  Une  called  Walter  C.  Plsher.  of 
the  Visual  Guidance  Section  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  who  said  that  towers  have 
a  normal  blinking  rate  of  40  times  per 
minute,  or  2,400  times  per  hour.  These  lights 
are  controlled  by  a  mechanical  device  and  the 
blinking  rate  may  vary  from  as  low  as  12 
blinks  per  minute,  or  "720  an  hour,  he  said. 
However,  most  beacons  will  blink  at  a  rate 
of  close  to  40  times  per  mlnut*. 


Mrs.  K.:  "A  Maryland  bank  refused  to  let 
me  turn  in  my  child's  savings  stamp  book  for 
a  bond.  This  Is  the  first  time  this  has  ever 
happened  to  me.    Why?" 

Some  banlu  exchange  savings  stamps  for 
bonds  and  cash  the  stamps  later  at  the  poet 
office  as  a  special  service  to  their  customers. 
Others  require  the  customers  to  cash  in  the 
stamps  themselves  before  buying  bonds. 

SPliAKINO    OUT 

B.  L.  M.:  "I  ha^e  something  to  say  con- 
cerning ambulances  going  up  27th  Street 
SE.  which  is  a  very  busy  street.  I  realize  they 
have  a  Job  to  do.  and  there  are  quite  a  num- 
ber of  fire  engines  that  go  up  the  street,  too. 
My  complaint  Is  that  it's  bloodcurdling 
enough  to  hear  an  ambulance  go  with  the 
siren,  knowing  that  someone's  in  worse 
trouble  than  I'm  in.  but  when  the  drivers 
seem  to  want  to  play  a  tune  with  that  siren, 
It's  Just  too  much — It  reminds  me  of  a  child 
practicing  a  piano  or  something.  And  It's 
almost  ImpHseslble  to  get  any  sleep  In  warm 
weather,  when  the  windows  are  open." 

E.  C:  "I  Just  want  to  make  a  comment 
about  what  happened  at  the  White  House 
with  all  those  Democratic  women  there.  I 
am  ashamed  to  say  that  I'm  a  Democrat, 
reading  what  they  did.  and  everything— 
crowding  and  pushing  and  kissing  the  Presi- 
dent and  all  that.  It's  a  disgrace.  At  least, 
you  would  think  he  could  be  treated  with 
respect — and  they  should  act  like  ladies." 

PLEASE    NOTE 

Action  Line's  staff  will  study  every  Inquiry 
or  request  for  Information,  but  the  number 
of  calls  and  the  volume  of  mall  are  so  great 
that  It  Isn't  possible  to  answer,  or  even 
acknowldege,    every    question.      We're   sorry. 

Be  sure  to  use  Action  Line's  special  num- 
ber—LI  3-7474 — not  the  Star's  regular  num- 
ber, so  that  your  query  can  be  recorded.  If 
Action  Line's  phones  are  tied  up,  a  letter  or 
postcard  will  be  equally  effective.  But  please 
don't  enclose  a  self-addressed,  stamped  en- 
velope, as  answers  can  be  given  only  In  this 
column.  These  will  be  chosen  for  general 
interest. 

Remember.  Action  Line  wants  to  protect 
every  cltlizen's  right  to  be  treated  fairly  by 
government  agencies — local.  State,  or  Nation- 
al. If  you  are  confronted  by  a  problem  of  this 
type,  call  of  write  Action  Line.  And  please 
give  a  phone  number  at  which  you  can  be 
reached  In  case  additional  Information  U 
needed. 
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CONVENTION  ON  ITJE  SETTLEMENT 
OP  INVESTMENT  DISPUTES— A 
NEW  HOPE  FOR  DEVELOPING 
NATIONS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries Is  a  task  to  which  this  Nation  has 
committed  vast  billions  of  dollars.  In 
spite  of  public  and  private  investment 
over  the  last  20  years,  poverty  and  popu- 
lation growth  continue  to  outpace  the 
rate  of  increase  In  the  gross  national 
product  and  personal  living  standards  of 
most  developing  nations. 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Jo- 
seph W.  Barr.  in  a  speech  on  April  16  be- 
fore the  annual  New  England  Confer- 
ence on  Legal  Problems  pointed  out  that 
the  constructive  needs  of  these  nations 
continues  to  exceed  public  and  private 
investment 

Unfortunately,  the  rate  of  private  U5. 
investment  in  developing  countries  is 
slower  than  in  other  areas  of  the  world. 
Mr.  President,  this  Is  attributable  to  the 
political  and  economic  uncertainties 
which  beset  private  investors  in  these 
areas.    Frequently   what  appear  to  be 


sound,  viable  business  opportunities  be- 
come uneconomic  ventures  because  of 
conditions  and  regulations  adopted  by 
the  foreign  governments.  These  some- 
times unnecessary  preinvestment  condi- 
tions can  lead  to  delays  and  often  the 
withdrawal  of  private  investment  plans 
as  was  the  case  with  plans  of  a  group  of 
companies  to  build  new  fertilizer  facili- 
ties in  India. 

Steps  must  be  taken  to  minimize  mis- 
understanding between  private  investors 
and  foreign  host  governments  before  de- 
veloping countries  can  expect  meaning- 
ful massive   capital   flows.    A   solution 
will  not  be  easy  to  find.    Foreign  govern- 
ments face  a  dilemma — they  recognize 
the  need  for  foreign  private  Investment 
and  technology   but   fear   the   real   or 
imagined  charge  of  economic  exploita- 
tion.   However,  it  is  increasingly  clear  to 
all  parties  that  this  paradox  must  be 
solved  If  Private  Investment  Is  to  fulflll  its 
potential  role  in  developing  countries.   In 
fact,  it  can  be  argued  that  without  an 
improvement  in  the  climate  of  imder- 
standlng  between  the  potential  Investor 
and  the  foreign  government  no  real  eco- 
nomic gains  can  be  expected. 

One  hope  for  achieving  this  new  un- 
derstanding—or a  new  hope  for  develop- 
ing countries— is  the  Convention  on  the 
Settlement  of  Investment  Disputes  which 
the  Senate  is  now  reviewing. 

If  ratified,  the  Convention  will  be  the 
first  Instrument  established  to  arbitrate 
investment  disputes  between  private  citi- 
zens of  one  country  and  the  govenmient 
of  another.  It  will  provide  a  framework 
for  defining  the  mutuality  of  Interests  be- 
tween parties,  and  help  lift  the  curtain 
of  uncertainty  which  now  characterizes 
many  Investment  ventures  In  these 
areas. 

Under  Secretary  Barr  argues  that  the 
Convention  may  be  an  avenue  to  in- 
creased private  Investment  in  develop- 
ing areas  and  enlarge  the  role  of  private 
enterprise  in  the  fight  against  worid  pov- 
erty. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Hecord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 
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Remarks    bt    Hon.    Joseph    W.    Barh    Be- 

roRE  TH«  PirrH  Anntjai,  New  England  Con- 

ttRENcr  ON  Legal  Problems.  Boston  Bar 

AssocUTiON,  BOSTON.  Mass.,  Apwl  16.  1966 

w!?TT*^°  decades  since  the  end  of  World 

1^.        f"*  '^^^  notable  In  a  multitude  of 

ways,  not  the  least  of  which  has  been  the 

&  n, J'T.'''    °^    ^^"^    ^°''«1    economy. 
tT,?ni?  P'^oductlon   has  grown  at  an   excep- 

^fh  /**!',"'''  ''""■''^  *'*****  «nd  investment, 
•imllarly  have  shown  dramatic  Increases. 
M.,^.   ^"'   liowever.   been   a   consistently 

wL  tn     i.*^.  °*  '^°**  less-developed  coun- 
ties to   attain   a   rate   of  economic   growth 
measured   against   population    increase   that 
promises  to  raise  standards  of  living  to  rea- 
wnable  levels  anytime  soon, 
w^^l^  ^°^^  admlnutratlons  since  World 
war  n  the  United  States  has  malnUlned  a 
^g    and    imaginative    foreign    assistance 
prop-am.    Alter  the  dramatic  reconstruction 
"Europe,  the  focus  of  our  programs  shifted 
^  Europe   to   the  less-developed   nations 
«the  world.    BUlions  of  dollars  have  been 
^t  to  assist  countries  In  Latin  America 
™  A»ia,  and  in  Africa,  not  only  by  the  United 


States,  but  by  other  industrial  nations  ard 
by  various  international  organisations. 

The  progress— in  terms  of  growth  rates— 
as  noted  by  President  George  Woods,  of  the 
World  Bank,  has  been  Impressive.  But  in 
terms  of  overcoming  poverty,  the  problem 
remains  huge. 

Mr.  Woods  underUned  the  discrepancy  that 
can  exist  between  achieving  a  good  rate  of 
economic  growth  and  escaping  from  poverty 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

"Almost  two-thirds  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion live  in  underdeveloped  countries;   but 
they  have  only  one-sixth  of  the  world's  In- 
come •  •  ♦.    In  the  period  1950-54.  the  rate 
of  increase  in  their  gross  national  product 
approximated    B    percent.     But    m    1855-60 
it  dropped  to  4.5  percent;  and  In  1960-64   It 
was  4  percent.    When  allowance  Is  made  for 
population    growth,    per    capita    Income    in 
about  half  the  80  underdeveloped  countries 
which  are  members  of  the  World   Bank  is 
rising  by  only  1  percent  a  year  or  lees    •  •  • 
The  average  per  capita  Income  in  this  lag- 
ging group  is  no  more  than  $120  a  year.    At 
a  1-percent  growth  rate,  income  levels  will 
hardly  reach  $170  annually  by  the  year  20O0." 
The  implications  are  plain  and  sobering: 
"If  present  trends  are  allowed  to  continue 
there  will  be  no  adequate  Improvement  In 
living  standards  In  vast  areas  of  the  group 
for  the  balance  of  thU  century.     Tet    over 
the  same  period,  the  richer  countries  will  be 
substantlaUy    Increasing    their    wealth       In 
the  United  States,  for  example,  the  present 
per  capita  Income  of  about  $3,000  a  year  will 
If  It  continues  to  grow  at  the  current  per 
capita  rate,  reach  about  $4,500  by  the  end  of 
the   century,     in   other   words,   one   group's 
per  capita  Income  will  Increase  over  this  pe- 
riod by  $50,  while  America's  will  increase  by 
about  $1,600." 

In  a  recent  study  made  by  the  staff  of  the 
World  Bank,  it  was  estimated  that  over  the 
next  5  years  the  developing  countries  coiUd 
put  to  construcOve  use  something  like  $3-$4 
bUllon  more  each  year  than  they  are  cur- 
rently receiving  from  all  sources— that  U 
from  governments  on  a  bilateral  basis,  from 
the  International  institutions  on  a  multi- 
lateral basis,  and  from  the  private  economy 
Obviously,  whether  or  not  these  figures  are 
precise,  the  remaining  need  for  capital  is 
very  large,  and  the  private  sector  must  be 
heavily  Involved. 

Parenthetically  I  might  add  that  we  face 
somewhat  the  same  sltuaUon  In  our  own 
country.  In  the  past  year  I  have  gradually 
perceived  the  outlines  of  the  looming  capi- 
tal requirements  to  meet  what  I  would  call 
the  environment  gap  which  is  developing 
in  this  country. 

In  the  main  the  environment  gap  Is  as- 
sociated with  the  urbanization  of  our  society 
and  Its  mechanization.     It  is  becoming  ap- 
parent that  we  can  no  longer  safely  ignore 
the   urban-associated   problems— the   pollu- 
tion of  our  streams  and  our  air  and  the  dis- 
posal of  Incredible  amounts  of  waste;    the 
sheer  problem  of  getting  to   work,   and   Its 
relation  to  mass  transit;   and  the  problems 
of  our  urban  ghettos.    It  has  been  facetiously 
suggested  that  we  might  be  the  first  nation 
to  put  a   man   on   the   moon    while   In  our 
cities  we  are  sUnding  ankle  deep  in  garbage. 
This  Is  patently  ridiculous.     A  nation  with 
our  imagination,  economic  might,  and  cul- 
tural ambition,  will  demand  and  will  get  a 
reasonable   and   decent   way   of  life  In   our 
urban  centers,  but  In  the  process  truly  stag- 
gering sums  of  money — and  not  only  money, 
but  also  human  energy  and  talent— may  be 
required. 

The  solution  may  be  to  Involve  the  private 
sector  as  deeply  as  possible  in  efforts  which 
have  a  public  orientation.  In  this  country 
the  private  sector  can  make  a  tremendous 
contribution  in  these  areas,  and  it  may  be 
that  this  offers  one  important  approach  to 


•he  problems  of  the  developing  nations  as 

However,  the  fact  is  that  over  the  past  4 
years  the  increase  In  direct  U.S.  investment 
in  the  developing  areas  of  the  world  has  been 
small  In  relation  to  needs  and  In  relation 
to  the  outflow  of  Investment  capital  to  some 
other  places.     For  Latin  America,  the  total 
value  of  direct  Investment  by  U.S.  firms  In- 
creased from  $8.2  billion  in  1961  to  $3  7  bil- 
lion In  1964.     For  Africa,  the  totals  are  $1 
billion  in  1961  and  $1 .6  billion  in  1964     For 
Asia,  the  totals  are  $2.4  billion  in  19«1  and 
$3  billion  in  1964.     Thus,  in  a  4-year  span 
the  total  Increase  m  these  three  developing 
areas  of  the  world   totaled   $1.7   bUllon   or 
■omewhat  over  $400  million  per  year,  during 
this  time.     By  contrast,  direct  investment 
m  Europe  Increased  from  $7  7  to  $12  billion 
in  this  same  period— an  Increase  of  $43  bU- 
Uon,  or  about  $1.1  blUlon  a  year. 

The  Treasury  has  been  alert  to  the  search 
by  the  U.S.  Government  for  ways  of  increas- 
ing U.S.  private  Investment  In  less  developed 
countries.  In  the  tax  field,  this  concern  was 
reflected  In  the  1962  Revenue  Act,  which 
extended  special  tax  treatment  to  invest- 
ment In  these  countries:  in  the  interest 
equalization  tax  legislation,  which  exempted 
such  Investment  from  the  tax.  and  In  the 
fact  that  tax  treaties  recently  negoUated 
with  several  of  the  less  developed  countries 
Included  a  7-percent  Ux  credit  for  US  in- 
vestment  In  thoee  countries.  The  Treasury 
also  operated  the  foreign  tax  assistance  pro- 
gram to  help  less  developed  countries 
strengthen  their  tax  admlnlstraUon— and 
thus  help  to  hnprove  the  climate  for  invest- 
ment. 

RecenUy  we  have  taken  a  significant  new 
step    in   this   vast   but  crucUUy   Important 
area— the  Convention  on  the  Settlement  of 
Investanent  Disputes.  The  Convention,  which 
the  Umted  States  signed  last  year  and  which 
we  are  expecting  to  be  ratified  very  soon  by 
the  Senate,  will  estabUsh  a  center  associated 
with    the   World    Bank   to   arbitrate   Invest- 
ment disputes  which  arise  between  private 
cltlaens  or  corporations  of  one  country  and 
the  government  of  another  country      The 
Convention  gives  protnise  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  effective  special  Institution 
to  settle  such  disputes.    The  basic  purpose 
of  course,  is  to  help  create  an  atmosphere 
of   greater  mutual   confidence   between   pri- 
vate   foreign    Investors    and    lees    developed 
ootmtrtes  which,  hopefully,  will  lead  to  an 
Increasing  flow  of  private  capital  into  these 
regions  during  the  next  decades. 

Admittedly,  this  U  a  difficult  problem  with 
a  host  of  complicated  variables,  but  It  is 
right  and  prudent  to  regard  private  invest- 
ment, and  particularly  the  great  multina- 
tional corporations,  as  a  most  potent  and 
promising  vehicle  outside  government  to 
breathe  economic  lUe  Into  the  less  developed 
nations.  The  expansion  of  world  trade,  the 
freedom  of  money  to  flow  where  most  needed 
aa-oss  national  boundaries,  the  stimulating 
effects  of  broadening  competition  and  the 
spread  of  technical  and  organizational  knowl- 
edge—these are  the  hallmarks  of  multina- 
tional business,  and  these  are  the  develop- 
ments which  have  helped  to  bring  an  ex- 
panding, more  integrated  and  efficient  eco- 
nomic structure  to  the  West  since  1946 

The  question  today  is:  Will  tlie  multi- 
national corporations  succeed  In  playing 
their  vital  role  in  the  lees  developed  world? 
In  my  own  mind,  there  is  no  doubt  tliat 
these  enterprises  are  capable  of  playing  a 
prominent  role  in  the  economic  advance  of 
the  less  developed  countries.  Whether  they 
will  in  fact  perform  up  to  their  capabUltles 
in  this  respect  remains  an  unresolved  ques- 
tion. One  point  is  clear,  however.  If  a 
positive  solution  Is  to  be  achieved,  and  the 
right  sort  of  atmosphere  for  investment 
created,  the  initiative  must  be  taken  by  the 
governments  of  all  interested  nations,  both 
the  developed  sad  leas  developed  alike 
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In  effect,  this  is  what  bu  bapp«ue<l.  in 
the  caae  of  the  Convention  for  Settlement 
of  Investmeat  Disputes. 

The  Convention  will  eriter  Into  foroe  after 
It  hM  been  ratified  by  20  member  govern- 
mente  of  the  World  Bank  At  the  moment 
It  1b  still  In  midstream:  25  member  govern- 
menis,  including  the  United  sutes.  iiave 
signed  the  Convention,  but  only  4  have  so 
far  ratified  It.  We  expect  ratiacatlon  very 
soon,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  have 
-found  a  good  deal  of  support  for  the  Con- 
vention, both  In  Congress  and  In  the  busi- 
ness and  financial  commimlty  generally. 
Wnile  it  is  uiidoubtedly  true  that  almost  any 
International  agreement  concerning  private 
foreign  inveetment  is  \ikely  to  be  politically 
sensitive  among  capital  importing  countries, 
I  am  conSdent,  particularly  In  view  of  the 
consultation*  and  negotiations  conducted  by 
the  World  Bank,  that  many  such  countrlee 
wUl  ratify  the  Convention. 

Dtirlng  the  last  year  my  International 
experience  as  Under  Secretary  has  brought 
me  into  contact  with  the  developing  nations 
of  Asii.  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  From 
this  rather  brief  exposure.  I  have  come  to 
sympathize  with  and  understand  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  both  the  private  In- 
vesitor  and  the  developing  nations.  The 
leaders  of  many  developing  countries  face 
extremely  dimcult  polit'cal  and  economic 
choices.  As  poUtlclanp.  they  must  produce 
the  economic  ur.provemeius  which  they  have 
promised   their   people. 

However,  this  Is  a  goal  which  wlU  be 
reached  only  with  massive  capital  flows  from 
outside,  a  fact  which  also  raises  thorny 
political  problems  for  the  developing  coun- 
try's leader.  If  he  seeks  to  create  an  espe- 
cially attractive  climate  for  large-scale  pri- 
vate Investment,  he  may  be  accused  of  lead- 
ing his  cotmtry  down  the  road  of  so-called 
neolmperlallsOT.  There  may  be  pressures  to 
Impose  burdensome  controlf;  on  foreign  busl- 
nese  enterprises  or  to  expropriate  their  hold- 
ings altogether  on  the  grounds  of  economic 
exploitation,  or  Insufficient  contribution  to 
the  cleveloOTnent  of  the  local  economy. 

Often  the  prillttcal  realities  belle  the  eco- 
nomic facts  A  foreign  business  enterprise 
may  have  created  hundreds  of  new  J.^bs.  pro- 
vided hou.slng  for  its  employees,  schools  and 
recreational  fHctlltieB  for  their  chilctren;  but 
in  the  real  world,  economic  force.s  never  op- 
erate In  a  vacuum.  Sx-lal  and  political  over- 
tones are  oonf  tantlv  present — exercising  their 
Influence  on  economic  decisions. 

But  on  the  other  side,  the  International 
corporate  executive  faces  complicated  prob- 
lems and  decisions  .is  well  He  is  charged 
with  the  responslbUltv  of  investing  the  funds 
of  his  shareholders  and  he  must  ultimately 
be  concerned  with  making  sound  Investment 
decisions  He  must  gage  the  political 
climate,  assess  the  poaedbllltv  of  economic 
controls  or  outrl^t  expropriation;  and  once 
his  Investment  has  been  made,  the  executive 
has  to  live  with  the  operation  and  deal  with 
any  new  political  and  economic  circum- 
stances which  may  arise 

Thus,  the  new  --onventlon  for  settling  in- 
vestment disputes  offers  a  slenlflcant  new 
opportunity  for  bridging  the  gap  between 
the  investor  and  the  developing  nation.  For 
virtually  the  first  time  a  comoany  willing  to 
invest  and  a  nation  vih!-h  Is  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  Investment  w1!!  h<»ve  the  opportu- 
ni'v  to  resolve  thplr  difflculMes  In  a  dlgnlfled 
and  reaaonable  manner  before  an  Impartial 
International  r>nnel  of  arhttTstors 

Mnre  ImmMlateiv  imDnrta-iT  perhaps  la 
t^e  p-xsihiMtv  which  the  convention  holds 
■-^i!'  for  th»>  Investor  and  the  te.iders  Of  the 
'I'-r^ptlng;  nation  to  sit  down  before  the  In- 
v^-tm-nt  is  ma^le  to  define  thoee  matters 
wh!-h  thev  would  asT«^  to  submit  for  sny 
'uture  arhltratlon  This  glvo,-=  a^-^^urances  on 
tx-itn  sl.ies  and  provides  a  greater  measuro  of 
B^'-ur.rv  to  the  tranaacUcn  thai-,  has  hitherto 
Dee;*   the   oaae       What   Is   morp    I   ihlntc   ttjat 
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aa  the  convention  operates  over  a  period  of 
time,  we  can  look  forward  to  the  emergence 
of  a  new  t>ody  of  case  law  to  guide  nations 
In  both  avoiding  and  settling  investment  dis- 
putes. And  Anally,  the  forum  which  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  convention  may  also  serve  to 
move  Investment  disputes  from  the  political 
to  the  legal  arena.  At  a  time  of  consider- 
able sensitivity  between  the  developed  and 
developing  nations,  I  think  thu  can  only  be 
regarded  as  an  important  step  forward. 

Economic  development  presents  the  devel- 
oped world  with  a  multifaceted  challenge 
which  over  the  years  will  require  imagina- 
tive responses  at  a  ninnber  of  levels  in  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors  of  society. 
I  believe  that  the  convention,  while  admit- 
tedly tentative  and  exploratory,  represents 
Jtist  such  a  response.  It  opens  a  construc- 
tive avenue  in  a  sensiUve  and  extremely 
complicated  area.  What  la  more,  It  offers  the 
hope  that  as  time  passes  the  great  potential 
of  the  private  sector  will  be  brought  increaa- 
ingly  to  bear  on  the  field  of  international  eco- 
nomic development. 
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A  KNOWLEDGEABLE  ALASKAN'S 
VIEW  OF  THE  GOLD  MINERS' 
PLIGHT  AND  WHAT  SHOULD  BE 
DONE  ABOUT  IT 


Mr.  GRUENING.    Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee   on   Minerals,    Materials, 
and  Fuels  of  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  held,  on  May  4, 
a  very  Informative  and  useful  hearing  on 
legislation  which  has  been  introduced  to 
revitalize  an  enormously  important  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States— the  gold 
mining  industry.  Testimony  was  directed 
primarily  to  two  bills,  S.  1377,  which  I 
introduced  during  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress,  and  S.  2562,  a  bill  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota   fMr.  McGovernI.     Both 
measures  are  designed   to  establish,  in 
effect,  parity  for  gold  miners,  by  estab- 
lishing a  system  for  compensating  the 
only  American  industry  having  the  price 
at  which  it  can  sell  its  product  set  arbi- 
trarily   by    the    Federal    Government. 
Since  1934,  the  price  of  gold  has  been 
officially  established  at  $35  an  ounce— 
the  price  set  by  Executive  order  of  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Roorevelt.    The  price  has 
never  been  allowed  to  chani?e.    Republi- 
can   and    Democratic    administrations 
alike  have  insisted  on  maintaining  it. 

However,  all  costs  of  mining  gold  have 
increased  at  a  rate  reflected  by  the  rise 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  of  125  per- 
cent since  1940. 

The  members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  who  come 
from  States  once  prosperous  because  of 
gold  mining  activity  believe  the  Federal 
Government,  which  arbitrarily  set  the 
price  of  gold,  should  be  required  to  com- 
pensate gold  miners  who  cannot  operate 
under  conditions  of  ever- increasing  costs 
of  doing  business. 

We  have  tried  repeatedly  to  enact  leg- 
islation that  Would  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective. However,  our  efforts  have  been 
repeatedly  and  conclusively  thwarted  be- 
cause of  the  obstinate  objections  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  meekly  followed 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
other  executive  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment 

Again,  at  this  most  recent  hearing  the 
Tieasury  Department  sounded  the  key- 
note for  the  testimony  of  the  Interior 


Department  and  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. The  bills  are  opposed  because  it 
is  claimed,  any  compensatory  legislation 
for  gold  miners  would  result  in  interna- 
tional financial  panic,  and  various  un- 
imaginable and  horrendous  dislocations 
of  international  relations. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  did 
report  that  It  has  given  thought  to  the 
plight  of  the  gold  miners  and  presented 
as  its  cure  for  the  problem,  intensified  re- 
search and  development  of  exploration 
and  minLng  techniques  with  a  view  to- 
ward reducing  costs  of  gold  production. 
The  gold  mining  industry  was  well 
represented  by  men  of  extensive  expe- 
rience in  and  understanding  of  gold 
mining  and  its  problems  and  prospects 
They  gave  excellent  testimony  which 
will  be  a  source  of  useful  facts  and  ideas 
for  further  study  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  considering  further  efforts  to 
enact  legislation  to  aid  gold  miners. 

Evei-yone  of  these  experienced  gold 
miners  expressed  the  view  the  Interior 
Department  plans  fall  woefully  short  of 
meeting  the  real  needs  of  the  gold  min- 
ing industry.  Appreciation '  of  the  De- 
partment's good  Intentions  was  acknowl- 
edged, but  not  one  expert  witness 
thought  these  would  suffice. 

Mr.  Charles  Herbert,  deputy  director 
of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
of  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  formerly  a 
successful  gold  miner  and  territorial  leg- 
islator, represented  my  State  at  the 
hearings.  Pointing  out  that  it  is  ironic 
that  manufacturers  of  gold  products  are. 
In  effect,  subsidized  by  the  fixed  price  of 
gold  at  the  expense  of  gold  miners.  Mr. 
Herbert  raised  some  very  interesting 
questions  concerning  the  role  of  the  gold 
mining  industry  in  the  U.S.  economy. 
As  the  facts  and  thoughtful  ideas  of  Mr, 
Herbert's  testimony  are  particularly  use- 
ful to  all  concerned,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  his  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals. 
Materials,  and  Fuels  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statembnt  bt  Charles  F.  Herbert  Betobs 
the  sttbcommittee  on  mlner.^ls.  mate- 
RIALS, AND  FTTELS  of  THE  SeN.\TE  INTERIOR 
AND  iNStJLAR  AlTAIRS  COMMITTEE  ON  8.  1377. 

S.  2582.  AND  Senate  Resoltttion  88 
I  have  been  the  deputy  commlrsloner  of 
the  Alaska  Department  of  Slatural  Resources 
for  the  past  3  years.  Prior  to  that  time  I 
had  been  a  gold  mine  operator  and  consult- 
ing mining  engineer. 

Until  quite  recently  I  had  either  opposed 
or  had  given  only  mild  support  to  various 
suggestions  for  a  subsidy  to  gold  mines. 
However.  I  have  carefully  reviewed  all  gold 
subsidy  proposals  and  the  arguments  for 
and  against  subsidies,  largely  as  these  appear 
in  reports  of  previous  hearings  before  this 
subcommittee.  Today,  I  am  convinced  that 
there  are  only  two  alternatives:  to  subsidize 
domestic  gold  operations  sufficiently  to 
bring  domestic  gold  production  up  to  Indus- 
trial consumption  in  this  country,  or  to  re- 
strict domestic  consumption  to  an  amount  of 
gold  equal  to  that  produced  by  domestic 
mines. 

This  Is  certainly  not  an  original  con- 
clusion: it  has  been  expressed  frequently  by 
the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  member* 
of  the  subcommittee,  and  distinguished  wit- 
nesses. Nevertheless,  ali  propoeals  to  remedy 
the  imbalance  between  production  and  use 
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of  gold  have  been  vigorously  attacked  by 
knowledgeable  people.  Perhaps  the  answer 
to  these  attacks  may  be  found  in  State  of  the 
Minerals  Indtistry,  a  report  of  the  hearings 
by  this  subcommittee  conducted  on  May  9 
and  10,  1963.  On  page  207  of  that  in- 
formative volume,  Mr.  William  D.  McGulgan, 
assistant  general  manager — engineering,  of 
the  Stanford  Research  Institute,  states: 

"A  really  good  Idea  will  tisually  have  the 
following  properties:  (a)  It  wUl  change  ex- 
isting practices  by  at  least  a  factor  of  two; 
(b)  it  will  attract  competent  and  creative 
scientists  to  work  on  It;  (c)  it  will  be  opposed 
by  most  of  the  experts  and  organizations  al- 
ready In  the  field;  (d)  It  will  seldom  come 
from  people  or  organizations  who  have  been 
working  In  the  field  for  more  than  5  years." 

The  subsidy  proposals  before  you  fit  these 
criteria  almost  perfectly. 

(bl)  They  are  Intended  to  Increase  domes- 
tic gold  production  by  at  least  a  factor  of 
two. 

(b)  They  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  foremost  lawmaking  body  in  the  world, 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

(c)  They  are  opposed  by  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Department  and  the  U.S.  mint  and  all  of 
the  experts  attached  to  these  august  orga- 
nizations. 

(d)  They  come,  not  from  specialized  gold 
Interests,  but  from  men  elected  to  serve  the 
Interests  of  all  of  the  people. 

I  doubt  If  any  legislative  proposal  has  had 
equally  Impressive  endorsement. 

It  Is  well  known  that  gold  production  In 
the  United  States  Is  dropping  to  historically 
low  levels,  at  the  same  time  that  Industrial 
use  of  gold  Is  breaking  all  previous  records. 
Is  there  any  business  In  the  world  In  which 
sales  are  climbing  as  rapidly  as  the  sales  of 
Industrial  gold,  depicted  in  chart  A,  while 
at  the  same  time  production  is  dropping?  Is 
gold  the  single  exception  to  the  universal 
rule  that  when  sales  exceed  production  in- 
creased prices  are  inevitable? 

(The  charts  referred  to  In  this  statement 
are  not  printed  In  the  Record.) 

Chart  A  shows  the  remarkable  rise  in  in- 
dustrial use  of  gold.  This  steady  increase 
since  1955  Is  certain  to  continue  since  the 
demand  for  gold  jewelry  Is  how  higher  than 
ever  before  and  important  nonjewelry  uses, 
which  alone  account  for  all  of  the  gold  pro- 
duced by  U.S.  mines,  are  growing.  A  new, 
hard  gold  alloy,  is  expanding  the  use  of  gold 
for  contact  points  In  the  electrical  and  elec- 
tronic industries;  gold  plating  is  essential 
for  some  components  of  spacecraft;  gold 
plated  bearings  are  used  on  high  speed  elec- 
tric motors;  gold  films  on  glass  reduce  ultra- 
violet rays  without  impairing  transparency; 
a  superconducting  gold  alloy  has  been  de- 
veloped. 

What  is  happening  to  gold  saleo  in  the 
United  States  U  repeated  all  over  the-  world 
and.  In  addition,  the  universal  desire  to  own 
gold  Is  being  partially  met.  in  spite  of  mul- 
titudinous restrictions  on  Its  sale.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  world's  annual  nonmonc- 
tery  consumption  of  gold  Is  well  in  excess 
Of  thr'»e  quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  as  chart  B  in- 
dicates. Industrial  consumption  of  gold,  after 
ailowance  for  reclaimed  gold,  is  about  three 
and  a  half  times  as  great  as  U.S.  production 
Ih  any  busincEs,  when  sales  exceed  produc- 
tion sharp  price  Increases  reduce  sales  vol- 
ume until  sales  and  production  are  in  bal- 
ance. However,  gold  U  at  the  mercy  of  the  ex- 
perts, against  whom  Mr.  McOtUgan  warns 
and  they  rule  that  restrictions  on  the 
amount  of  goods  that  travelers  may  purchase 
outside  this  country,  special  taxes  on 
foreign  Investments  by  U.S.  citizens  and  dis- 
nuIt^T''''*^  °'  expansion  of  U.S.-owned 
rilj".  °  °*^"  iiatlons  will  permit  un- 
restricted sales  of  gold  to  Industry. 
I.  ^'f'^t/PPa'enUy,  the  gold-using  Industry 
U  cons  dered  to  be  more  Important  than  the 
convenience  of  travelers  or  the  expansion  of 
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U.S.  Investment  and  business  abroad.  In 
fact,  this  industry,  instead  of  facing  restric- 
tions aimed  at  Teducing  the  outflow  of  gold, 
is  suppUed  from  the  very  gold  supplies  that 
the  Treasury  Department  suppoaedly  guards 
so  well— and  at  a  price  that  represents  a 
heavy  subsidy. 

The  industrial  users  of  gold  can  supply  all 
of  their  needs  of  gold  from  the  Treaeiu-y  at 
the  depression-level  price  of  $35  and  sell 
their  product  in  a  market  that  Is  about  two 
and  a  quarter  times  as  high  as  it  was  In 
1040,  the  year  of  greatest  U.S.  gold  produc- 
tion. Cliart  C  iUustrates  the  relationship 
between  the  total  amount  paid  In  the  United 
States  for  industrial  gold  and  the  value  of 
that  gold  after  adjustment  to  prlcee  in  the 
markets  In  which  the  gold  products  were 
sold.  It  Is  easily  refutable  nonsense  to  pre- 
tend, as  some  have  done,  that  present  prlcee 
of  articles  manufactured  from  gold  do  not 
reflect  a  sharp  advance  in  the  marketplace 
valuation  placed  on  the  gold  content  of  the 
manufactured  products. 

For  many  years  in  Alaska  a  simple,  solid 
gold  ring  has  been  popular.  This  ring, 
known  as  the  Sourdough  Ring.  Is  an  inex- 
pensive stamping  without  «tone6  of  any 
kind.  Its  value  is  nearly  all  in  the  gold  it- 
self. In  1940,  this  ring  oould  be  purchased 
at  retail  outlets  in  Alaska  at  prices  that 
varied  from  »10  to  not  more  than  $12.  To- 
day, the  least  expensive  price  Is  $26.95  and 
It  ranges  to  $35. 

On  the  19th  of  April  of  this  year,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  took  front  page  notice  of 
the  boom  In  earring  sales,  quoting  an  ear- 
ring maker  as  saying,  "Demand  last  year  was 
Just  fantastic  and  it's  continuing  this  year." 
Also  quoted  was  a  buyer  of  fine  Jewelry  for 
John  Wanamaker's  In  Philadelphia,  who 
said,  "Now  they  are  starting  to  buy  expen- 
sive earrings.  This  wUl  bacome  a  gigantic 
thing  when  they  start  buying  solid  gold." 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  users  of 
industriai  gold  are  benefiting  from  a  sub- 
sidy. Perhaps  their  access  to  monetary  gold 
and  the  price  subsidy  are  truly  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  In  hearings  before  this 
committee  on  July  16.  1968.  Mr.  Robert  M. 
Krementz,  first  vice  president  of  the  Manu- 
facturing Jewelers  and  SUversmiths  of  Amer- 
ica, Insisted  that  after  a  $35  ounce  of  gold 
had  gone  through  his  hands  It  would  bring 
several  hundred  dollars  in  the  foreign  mar- 
ket and  thus  immensely  benefit  our  trouble- 
some balance  of  payments. 

If  this  be  so.  then  the  Nation  should 
continue  to  subsidize  gold  fabricators,  but  I 
suggest  that  a  shift  of  burden  is  In  order. 
The  present  subsidy  does  not  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment a  dime.  Gold  produced  In  the 
United  States  must  be  sold  to  the  U.S.  mint, 
or  to  a  licensee,  at  $35  an  ounce,  otherwise 
It  becomes  subject  to  seizure;  the  Mint's 
gold  Is  then  resold  at  the  same  $35  an  ounce. 
But  the  gold  produeer  who  is  required  to  sell 
at  $35  an  ounce  must  purchase  his  needs  m 
a  market  where  prices  are  equivalent  to  a 
$78  price — a  price  that,  by  law,  is  avajiable 
only  to  the  fabricator  of  gold.  Mr.  Krementz' 
ounce  of  gold  that  will  bring  him  several 
hundred  dollars  Is  not  the  gold  miner's 
ounce.  The  law  is  most  explicit  on  that 
point. 

ConsequenUy,  the  United  States  enforces 
a  producer-paid  subsidy. 

Producer-paid  subsidies  ,  are  not  exactly 
new.  Many  centuries  ago,  the  ancient  Chi- 
nese emperors  required  that  all  copper  mines 
deliver  their  products  to  the  emperor  at  a 
fixed  price.  Perhaps  we  should  expand  and 
modernize  the  idea.  Copper  In  this  country 
Is  now,  with  considerable  difficulty,  held 
down  to  a  price  of  36  cents.  Why  not  roU  it 
back  to  the  llVi'-cent  price  of  1940;  and 
kick  lead  from  16  cents  down  to  5  cents;  pig 
Iron  from  about  $60  to  $18?  Producer-paid 
subsidies  on  the  base  metals  and  iron  .would 
benefit'  far  more  people  than  the  pr^sfent 
producer-paid   subsidy    on    gold      i^^rthet- 


more.  they  would  benefit  the  Government, 
Who  is  a  large  customer,  and  would  obviate 
the  need  for  some  existing  expensive  subsi- 
dies now  paid  by  the  Government.  Con- 
struction dllferential  subsidies  to  American 
shipbuilders  have  ooet  the  United  States 
$504  million  over  the  last  6  years — an  amount 
that  surely  could  have  been  saved  by  en- 
forcing 1940  prices  on  copper  and  steel. 

Of  course,  there  might  be  very  few  copper, 
lead,  or  Iron  producers  who  could  siu^ve  as 
subsldlzers,  but  we  note  that  a  few  gold 
mines  continue  to  struggle  along  under  an 
Identical  price  burden. 

In  Alaska  we  fln(}  that  the  gold  price  bur- 
den is  borne  by  many  who  can  least  afford 
it.  In  1940,  Alaska  produced  $26  million  In 
gold;  last  year  the  State's  production  was 
$1,600,000.  This  loss  of  nearly  $25  million 
in  income  fell  largely  on  the  paople  of  the 
northern  and  western  parts  of  our  State — 
Eskimos  and  Indians  who  In  1940  were  val- 
uable workmen,  carpenters,  machinists,  me- 
chanics, dredgemasters,  traders,  and  airplane 
pilots.  The  able  president  of  the  senate  of 
the  first  legislature  of  the  new  State  of 
Alaska  was  an  Eskimo  from  western  Alaska. 
This  problem  received  attention  in  the 
December  1965  report  to  the  President's  Re- 
view Committee  for  Development  Planning 
In  Alaska  which  in  volume  I.  page  95,  states: 
"Economic  development  in  Alaska  is  con- 
centrated along  the  narrow  coastal  belt  trom 
southeastern  Alaska  to  Kodiak  and  Bristol 
Bay,  and  Inland  along  the  so-called  rail  belt 
area.  The  vast  expanse  of  land  north  and 
west  of  the  rail  belt  area  has  seen  very  little 
development,  and  most  of  this  is  tJie  rem- 
nants of  the  early  mining  and  trading  days. 
With  a  sparse  sprinkling  of  newer  military 
installations. 

"Westward  Alaska  would  present  no  urgent 
problem  of  development  if  it  were  not  for  the 
native  populations — Aleuts,  Eskimos  and  In- 
dians— who  inhabit  the  area  and  are  faced 
with  the  difficult  transition  from  a  primitive 
use-subsistence  economy  to  a  modern  way  of 
life.  The  Federal  Govarnmant  has  extensive 
programs  for  these  citizens  but  It  has  not 
been  able  to  do  the  Job  rapidly  enough  be- 
cause economic  activity  m  the  area  has 
tended  to  decline  rather  than  Increase,  As 
a  result,  we  find  the  native  population  sur- 
viving on  B  mlxttire  of  use -subsistence  econ- 
omy, supplerhented  by  a  few  Jobs,  but  prin- 
cipally by  relief  checks.  Housing  stuuiards 
are  deplorable  and  are,  clearly,  the  worst  In 
the  Nation.  One  villaee,  Wade-Hamptoa, 
is  officially  described  as  the  poorest  com- 
munity in  the  United  States. 

"There  can  l>e  tio  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem which  does  not  Include  the  development 
of  a  viable  economy  in  the  area  which  can 
afford  the  people  the  opportunity  to  earn  a 
decent  living,  acquire  adequate  housing.  »^ 
live  as  the  rest  of  Alaska's  population  does," 
It  is  clear  that  the  producer -paid  subsidy 
enforces  poverty  and  despair;  It  demands  a 
waste  of  land  and  of  the  people  who  have 
Tlved  on  that  land  for  centuries.  We  In 
Alaska  earnestly  request  the  Congrees  to 
shift  this  heavy  burden  of  rubsldy  from  aai 
people  to  the  Nation 


NOMINATION  OP  JAMES  M.  NABRIT 
-  '  TO  BE  DEPUTY  U.&.  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  James  M.  Nabrlt  as 
Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to  th«  United 
N&tlorifl  is  a^  excellent  choice. 

In  ^  ;-eceot  editorial,  the  Wa&hin^ton 
Post  pointed  out  tlaat  'during  hijs  season 
on  leave  Irom  Oxe  presidency  of  Howard 
Un'v^rsjty,  Dr:  Nabrit, ,  alrpady  hsfi 
adjied  to  his  reputation  for  cohcillatloh. 
coolheadetirress,  ahd  quiet  good  sense." 
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The  paper  adds ; 

The  coontry  la  fortunate  to  1iat«  his 
services. 

I   wholeheartedly   agree. 

Since  the  editorial  praising  the  new 
successor  to  Ambassador  Charles  W.  Yost 
will  be  of  general  interest,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  Included  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

iFrom   liie  Waahlngton  Poet,   Apr.  30.    1966: 
NAoarr  AT  TBI  U-N 

Nomination  of  Dr  James  M  Nabrlt  to  euc- 
oeed  Ambaaeador  Charles  W  Yost  na  deputy 
US  reproeentfttlve  to  the  United  Nstlona  Is 
a  welcome  promotion  for  a  respected  Wash- 
ington educator  During  his  season  on  leave 
from  the  presidency  of  Howard  University  as 
a  membeir  of  the  Amertcaji  delegation  Dr 
Nabrlt  already  haa  added  to  his  reputation 
for  conciliation,  coolheadednesa,  and  quiet 
good  sense.  The  Incidental  fact  that  he  la  a 
Negro  haa  perhaps  made  hia  expianattons  of 
American  policy  more  convincing:  but  his 
selection  for  the  heavy  responsibility  for 
bacicstopping  Ambaas&dor  Goldberg  is  based 
on  merit. 

Happily  Ambaaaador  Nabrlt  will  retain  his 
connection  with  Howard  through  extension 
of  the  leave  of  absence — although  if  his  as- 
signment la  prolonged  this  couM  bec<jme  a 
problem  for  the  university.  Meanwhile  the 
country  Is  fortunate  to  have  his  sen.-lces 
The  wide  diplomatic  esrperlence  of  the  man 
he  succeeds  has  made  Ambaaaador  Yoet  a  pil- 
lar of  strength  In  a  role  that  has  been  es- 
sential but  often  out  of  the  limelight  Al- 
ready one  of  the  country's  seven  career  am- 
ba.'aadors.  Mr  Tort  haa  earned  many  good 
wlshea  upon  his  retirement  to  join  the  Co\m- 
cll  on  Foreign  Relations. 


DEATH     OF    SENATOR     PAT    McNA- 
MARA.  OP  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  our  beloved  coUeagTje.  Sena- 
tor Pat  McNamara.  His  death  at  the 
close  of  a  long  and  distinguished  career 
Is  a  sad  loss  to  those  who  knew  him  and 
to  the  country  he  served  so  well.  In  his 
two  terms  m  the  Senate  he  fought  with 
courage  and  with  vigor  for  pro<iressive 
legislation,  and  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment he  could  look  with  pride  on  what 
he  had  been  able  to  accomplish  He  was 
one  of  the  most  ardent  supptirters  of 
sound  medical  care  legislation,  and  the 
medicare  program  now  In  efTect  will  serve 
as  a  living  monument  to  his  memory.  As 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Aging,  on  which  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  serve  with  him,  he  showed  his 
great  concern  for  the  well-being  of  our 
elderly  citizens. 

A  true  friend  of  labor  and  a  man  who 
inev  from  experience  the  importance  of 
the  labor  movement,  he  nevertheless 
served  all  the  people,  not  just  one  partic- 
ular Interest  group.  As  he  said  of  him- 
self, ■•J  am  pro-people,  I  do  not  plead 
guilty  to  labels." 

My  sincere  sympethj'  goes  to  his  family 
and  to  his  many  friends  at  this  sad  time. 
But  I  know  that  they  »ill  take  comfort 
in  looking  at  the  accomplishjnents  of 
Senator  Pat  McNamara  who  died  full  of 
years  and  wisdom,  and  as  a  man  who  had 


earned  the  respect  and  affection  of  all 

who  knew  him. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  and  the  Senate  have  sorrowed  In 
the  loss  of  Senator  Patrick  McNamara. 
of  Michigan.  The  finality  and  bitter- 
ness of  his  passing  for  Senator  McNa- 
mara's  family  and  friends  is  softened 
only  by  the  legacy  of  achievement  which 
he  left. 

Many  of  my  fellow  Senators  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  serving  with  this  Im- 
mensely effective  legislator  far  longer 
than  I.  They  would  be  the  first  to  con- 
cede that  his  personal  warmth  and  pro- 
fessional wisdom  lightened  their  burden 
and  illumined  their  way.  It  was  my 
honor  to  serve  in  the  Senate  with  Pat 
McNamara  during  the  greatest  testing 
time  for  liberalism  in  this  century — the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress.  The 
effect  of  what  was  done  In  this  institution 
last  year  may  not  be  fiilly  visible  for 
decades  to  come.  But  If  that  effect 
should  be  the  enlargement  of  oppor- 
tunity for  personal  and  societal  better- 
ment, a  sizable  debt  will  be  owing  to  Pat 
McNamara.  For  he  was  very  much  a 
product  of  the  common  people,  and  his 
brilliantly  intuitive  grasp  of  the  shape 
of  tomorrow  was  firmly  groimded  In  the 
problems  of  today. 

I  share  with  his  bereaved  family,  his 
friends  in  the  Senate,  and  the  Nation  the 
sadness  which  his  ptissing  leaves.  I  will 
miss  Senator  McNamara,  but  I  will  also 
long  remember  him. 


PROPOSED  MEETINO  OP  LATIN 
AMERICAN  LEADERS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  thinks  well  of  the 
idea  of  a  summit  meeting  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican leaders,  as  proposed  by  President 
Johnson  during  his  trip  to  Mexico. 

The  paper  says: 

The  trsmendous  welcocae  given  Mr.  John- 
son by  Mexican  President  Oustavo  Diaz 
Ordaz  and  2  mUllon  of  hie  people  apparently 
has  convinced  our  President  that  the  time 
is  nearly  ripe  for  a  summit  meeting  with  all 
the  hemisphere  chief  executives. 

The  Star  states  that  "high-level  meet- 
ings wUl  go  far  to  Impress  on  the  Latins 
that  the  United  States  is  firmly  with  them 
in  the  fight  against  political  and  social 
woes." 

The  editorial  is  of  much  Interest  and 
I  therefore  ask  permission  my  colleagues 
to  have  It  included  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  tbe  Washington  Star,  Apr.  26,  IBM] 
On  a  Latin  Sttmmit 

One  good  abrazo  la  worth  a  thousand 
words  In  the  Latin-American  scheme  of 
things,  as  the  Mexican  people  demonstrated 
with  their  astonishing  enthusiasm  during 
the  visit  of  President  Johnson. 

The  tremendous  welcome  given  Mr.  John- 
son by  Mexican  President  Gtistavo  Dlas 
OrdKB  and  3  million  of  his  people  apparently 
has  convinced  our  President  that  the  time  Is 
nearly  ripe  for  a  summit  meeting  with  all  the 
hemisphere  chief  executives.  White  Rouse 
aids  have  Indicated  Mr.  Johnson  now  ap- 
proves the  ide*  and  doubtless  the  meeting 
will  take  place  later  thU  year  somewhere  in 
Latin  America. 


The  Importance  of  the  projected  summit 
meeting  does  not  lie  In  measurable  results 
There  will  be  no  new  treaties  beyond  those 
currently  being  negotiated  with  Panama  and 
changes  In  the  charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  There  will  be  no  new 
promise  of  aid. 

The  real  significance  will  be,  to  a  large  de- 
gree, a  thing  of  sentiment.  The  President's 
first  feelers  on  a  Latin  summit  early  in  1965 
got  a  rather  cold  reception.  This  probably 
was  due  In  part  to  the  fact  that  the  Latins 
did  not  yet  know  Mr.  Johnson  very  well  and 
had  not  recovered  from  the  shock  of  John  P. 
Kennedy's  assassination. 

A  year  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  Dominican 
Intervenlon,  the  Johnson  Image  probably 
sank  to  a  new  low  In  Latin  America.  But 
once  that  shock  was  over,  his  stock  began 
slowly  but  steadily  rising.  He  scored  heavily 
at  the  Rio  Conference  of  OAS  Foreign  Minis- 
ters by  declaring  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
would  go  on  Indefinitely.  He  gained  fur- 
ther stature  by  opening  U.S.  doors  to  refugees 
coming  In  on  the  Cuban  airlift. 

But  the  clincher  probably  was  the  anger 
aroused  in  Latin  America  by  the  Communists 
at  the  Trl-Contlnental  Conference  In  Havana, 
where  they  boasted  of  their  timetable  for 
violent  subversion  In  a  number  of  Latin 
nations.  By  contrast,  the  United  States  was 
making  It  clear  that  our  Dominican  aim  Is 
to  Insure  a  return  to  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  then  speedily  remove  our  troops. 
Thus,  the  atmosphere  has  cleared  and  rela- 
tions are  growing  steadily  warmer.  Since 
form  Is  often  more  Important  than  substance 
with  Latins,  President  Johnson  undoubtedly 
will  cement  good  relations  even  further 
with  a  personal  visit  to  one  or  more  Latin 
capitals. 

A  Johnson  visit  or  a  summit  meeting, 
of  course,  wlU  not  of  themselves  eliminate 
hunger,  provide  Jobs,  build  houses  and 
schools  or  wipe  out  dlctatorshlpe  of  the 
right  or  left.  But  high-level  meetings  will 
go  far  to  Impress  on  the  Latins  that  the 
United  States  is  firmly  with  them  In  the  fight 
against  political  and  social  woes. 
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SERIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  THE  POOD 
CRISIS  IN  INDIA 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  we 
continue  to  receive  reports  in  India  on 
the  serious  effects  of  the  food  crisis  in 
that  coimtry,  and  on  the  efforts  which 
India  Is  making  to  bring  about  a  rapid 
Increase  In  agricultural  production.  Two 
particularly  informative  articles  ap- 
peared on  Sunday  in  the  Washington 
Post,  which  give  Increasing  evidence  of 
the  need  for  us  In  the  United  States  to 
reshape  our  food-for-peace  program  to 
adequately  meet  world  needs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  articles,  "India  Tries  To  Close  Fer- 
tilizer Gap,"  by  Warren  Urma,  and  "India 
Rationing  Grows."  by  the  same  author. 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom   the   Washington   Post,   May   1,   1966] 

India    Tbies    To    Ci-osk    Pxbtiuzm   Gat 
(By  Warren  Unna) 

Nxw  Delhi. — A  stench  Is  beginning  to  aria* 
r.'rom  India's  fertlllaer  problem,  caused  by 
politics  as  well  as  economics.  PertUizer  is 
regarded  as  the  key  to  Improvement  of  tue 
nation's  sluggish  agricultural  and  food  pro- 
grams, and  they  In  turn  are  the  key  to  suc- 
cess for  the  fourth  8-year  plan,  which  Is  ]u«t 
starting 

The  foreign  aid  discussions  In  Washington 
b*tw»en  Indian  Minister  of  Planning  Aaoks 


Mebta  and  VS.  Oovemment  and  World 
Bank  officials  hinge  on  the  soundneos  of 
the  5-year  plan  and  on  what  India  Is  pre- 
pared to  do  to  attract  the  foreign  capital 
needed   to   build   nitrogen   fertilizer   plants. 

"Socialist"  India,  during  the  last  days  of 
the  late  I*rlme  Minister  Lai  Bahadur  Shaatrl, 
and  now  under  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Oandhl,  has  made  major  concessions  to  at- 
tract private  capital. 

But  American  oil  firms,  which  have  the 
kind  of  kitty  It  takes  to  Invest  In  fertilizer 
plants,  have  been  raising  the  ante  on  what 
they  expect  In  return.  And  leftist  members 
of  India's  ruling  Congress  Party,  such  as 
former  Defense  Minister  V.  K.  Krishna 
Menon  and  former  Mines  and  Fuel  Minister 
K.  D.  Malavlya,  are  warning  In  Parliament 
about  a  "sellout"  to  Western  financial 
imperialism. 

REASON    rOK   APPRXHXNBION 

This  push  and  pull  la  threatening  India's 
chances  of  attracting  enough  capital  to  build 
the  plants  In  time  to  pace  the  agricultural 
step-up.  Some  highly  placed  people  In 
and  out  of  the  Government  now  doubt  that 
India  will  attract  the  neceesary  Investment 
ataU. 

India  has  neither  the  hard  currency  for- 
etgn  exchange  nor  the  trained  technicians 
to  do  much  on  her  own.  Recently,  the  Gov- 
nnment  decided  to  give  up  waiting  for 
private  money  and  to  borrow  expensive 
short-term  funds  from  Italy  to  build  Gov. 
emment-owned,  or  "public  sector,"  plants 
at  Durgapur  In  West  Bengal  and  at  Cochin 
in  Kerala. 

On  the  point  of  American  oil  firm  in- 
vestment, from  the  Indian  viewpoint,  there 
l5  reason  for  apprehension.  Ah  American  oil 
combine  variously  represented  by  Oen. 
Lucius  D.  Clay  and  the  Bechtel  Engineering 
Firm  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  proposed  to  buUd 
five  nitrogen  fertllzer  plants  In  India  with 
an  investment  of  $155  million. 

But  every  time  India  tried  to  meet  the 
American  terms,  the  ante  went  up.  Plrst, 
a  guaranteed  free  price  and  distribution 
market  was  wanted — and  India  granted  It. 
Then  the  Americans  wanted  a  guarantee  that 
the  Indian  Government  would  buy  the  fer- 
tilizer the  company  couldn't  sell  at  a  fixed 
price. 

Pinally,  when  the  combine  demanded  that 
India  also  agree  to  concessions  for  crude 
petroleum  distribution,  the  Indians  said 
never  mind.  Top  officials  of  the  World  Bank 
Mid  the  U.S.  Agency  tor  International  Devel- 
opment asstired  the  Indians  that  they  had 
done  the  right  thing. 

STANDARD  OIL  PROPOSAI. 

Now  a  group  affiliated  with  Standard  Oil 
of  Indiana  Is  negotiating  to  buUd  a  big  fertl- 
UMr  plant  In  Madras.  At  first,  the  group 
wanted  free  dlstrlbutton  and  price  rights. 
In  a  major  policy  move  last  December,  India 
granted  this  In  order  to  attract  ftirther  In- 
vestment. Now  the  oil  company  Is  asking 
that  there  be  no  other  fertilizer  plant  or 
wldltlon  licensed  In  the  state  of  Madras. 

Armour,  the  Chicago  meat  firm.  In  com- 
bination with  the  Indian  Industrial  house  of 
Blrla.  u  negotiating  for  a  fertUlzer  plant  in 
Ooa  and  reportedly  wants  similar  assurances 
that  there  be  no  new  plant  competition 
within  the  two  neighboring  States  of  Mysore 
&nd  Maharashtra. 

To  add  to  India's  apprehension,  the  World 
»hk  has  asked  the  Government  to  consider 
abandoning  the  planned  use  of  naptha.  a 
petroleum  byproduct  which  India  has  In 
abundance,  aa  a  fertilizer  base  In  favor  of 
»inmonia.  which  Is  siphoned  from  wasted 
natural  gas  from  Western  oil  properties  In 
tlie  Middle  East. 

The  potential  American  Investors,  of 
»ur»e.  have  a  case  In  wanUng  to  be  sure  of 
tnelr  Investment.  India's  target  of  a  2.4  mU- 
uon  ton  nitrogen  fertilizer  production  ca- 


pacity by  1971  is  ambitious.  An  oil  company 
board  of  directors  In  the  United  States  needs 
hard  convincing  that  the  Indian  farmer  is  so 
anxious  for  fertilizer  that  his  demand  will 
rise  by  25  to  35  percent  a  year  for  the  next  6 
years. 

But  American  as  well  aa  Indian  experts 
contend  that  the  farmer  Is  convinced  that 
fertilizer  will  help  his  crop  and  see  no  end  to 
his  demand  for  it.  On  the  average,  Indian 
farmers  use  3  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre 
while  It  Is  65  pounds  in  the  United  States,  126 
pounds  In  Taiwan  and  275  pounds  In  Japan. 

India  plana  to  send  a  team  of  officials 
abroad  to  try  to  "seU"  fertilizer  Investment. 

Prime  Minister  Oandhl.  doing  her  best  to 
knock  down  political  criticism  at  home,  said 
last  Sunday  In  a  nationwide  broadcast :  "The 
fear  that  we  are  likely  to  be  dominated  by 
foreign  capital  is  absurd.  Two-thirds  of  the 
fertlUzer  capacity  proposed  to  be  estebllshed 
by  the  end  of  the  fourth  plan  will  be  In  the 
public  sector  •  •  •  is  there  a  coimtry  today 
which  needs  nothing  from  others?" 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  1,  19661 

India  Rationino  Gbows — Shopownkm  Pkxi, 

Pinch;  Bachxlors  Ha&oest  Htt 

(By  Warren  Unna) 

New  Dblhi.— The  real  victim  of  food-short 
India's  rationing  program  Is  the  bachelor 
living  on  his  own  In  a  big  city. 

Monday  evening  now  Is  cerealless  In  In- 
dia's cltlee  of  over  1  million  population. 
This  means  that  no  hotels  or  restaurants  are 
allowed  bo  serve  anything  made  of  wheat  or 
rice — the  staples  of  the  Indian  meal — after 
3  pjn. 

A  bachelor  has  to  scrounge  his  meal  from 
famUy  friends  with  kitchens.  And  more 
often  than  not  he  Is  asked  to  loan  his  ration 
card  to  the  family  so  that  they  can  draw 
enough  grain  to  compensate. 

GENKBOrrS  RATION 

Not  that  the  actual  ration  Isn't  generous. 
Here  in  India's  capital,  an  adult  is  permitted 
a  ration  of  4.4  pounds  of  grain  a  week.  The 
pinch  comes  on  hoets  with  unexpected 
guests.  It  takes  48  hours  to  obtain  a  tempo- 
rary rationing  card  for  the  guest  and  the 
gueet  usually  has  departed  by  the  time  the 
rationing  Inspector  arrives. 

About  95  percent  of  the  residents  of  areas 
in  the  capital's  lower  middle  income  neigh- 
borhoods now  are  drawing  their  full  rations, 
and  about  85  percent  of  those  In  the  upper 
middle  Income  groups. 

Since  Delhi  Is  a  city  of  well  over  a  million. 
It  came  under  the  first  phase  of  the  Govern- 
ment rationing  program,  begtm  at  the  end  of 
last  year.  Government-sujjervlsed  rationing, 
at  controlled  prices,  now  Is  being  extended 
to  cities  of  over  300,000  In  population  and. 
within  a  few  months,  to  cities  with  over  100.- 
000.  India  has  107  cities  with  a  populaUon 
of  over  100.000. 

REAOtXR   Access 

The  theory  Is  that  smaller  communities, 
near  the  source  of  food  on  the  land,  have 
readier  access  to  the  grains  and  so  have  lees 
of  a  distribution  problem.  However  In  vil- 
lages badly  hit  by  the  current  drought,  the 
worst  of  the  century,  Government  "fair  price 
shops"  have  been  established  as  well 

"Fair  price"  Is  an  npt  name.  Por  black- 
market  wheat  now  is  selling  for  50  percent 
more  than  that  under  Government  control. 
and  black-market  rice  for  lOO  percent  more. 
Even  so.  It  haa  been  estimated  that  s<Mne 
882.000  pounds  of  coarse  grains,  and  some 
331.000  pounds  of  wheat  and  rice  now  are 
being  smuggled  Into  Delhi  dally. 

Rationing  haa  been  tough  on  the  private 
shopowner.  Here  In  Delhi,  for  instance,  there 
used  to  be  350  wholesale  grain  traders,  6,000 
licensed  and  10,000  unlicensed  retailers  and 
600  grain  brokers.  Now  most  of  them  are 
out  of  busineaa. 


The  few  who  have  elected  to  stay  on  In 
Government-licensed  fair  price  shops  as  a 
"lok  seva."  or  public  service,  acknowledge 
that  they  really  hope  to  prevent  old  custom- 
ers from  rimning  off  to  black-market  shops. 
One  proprietor  here  In  the  capital  made  a 
profit  of  only  $151.15  from  last  December  8. 
when  his  ration  accounts  began,  until  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  March  3X.  And  this 
didn't  Include  the  cost  of  hiring  extra  hands 
to  run  the  ration  shop. 

Indian  shopownera  readUy  admit  that  It 
haa  been  the  speeded- up  American  grain 
shipments  which  have  enabled  them  to  sup- 
ply their  customers,  and  at  such  a  rate  that 
queuelng  up  Is  generally  Infrequent. 

But  they  hasten  to  add  that  the  bread-like 
chapattl  pancakes  they  make  from  Imported 
wheat  harden  when  not  eaten  Immediately. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent years  the  Congress  has  enacted 
strong  civil  rights  legislation  which  has 
had  a  significant  Impact  In  eliminating 
racial  injustice  from  many  areas  of 
American  life.  But  as  President  John- 
son said  last  August  when  he  signed  the 
VoUng  Rights  Act; 

No  Civil  Rights  Act,  however  hUtorlc,  will 
be  final.  We  would  look  in  vain  for  one 
definitive  solution  to  an  Injustice  as  old  as 
the  Nation  luelf — an  Injtistlce  that  leaves 
no  section  of  the  country  and  no  level  of 
American  life  unstained. 

The  proposed  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966 
Is  directed  at  several  areas  where  racial 
Injustice  and  inequality  still  persist. 
These  areas  are : 

Plrst.  The  jury  box — where  all  Amer- 
icans are  entitled  to  serve  without  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race,  color, 
sex,  religion,  national  origin,  or  economic 
status. 

Second.  Public  schools  and  public  fa- 
cilities— where  discrimination  has  been 
Illegal  as  a  matter  of  law  but  persists  In 
some  places  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Third.  The  houses  where  many  of  our 
citizens  are  forced  to  live  in  deprived 
conditions  because  they  cannot  leave  the 
racial  ghettos  and  live  where  they  choose. 

Fourth.  The  enjoyment  of  activities 
protected  by  Federal  laws  which  is  still 
denied  to  citlzeris  by  intimidation  and 
terror. 

Title  V  of  the  proposed  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1966  is  designed  to  bring  to  justice 
those  persons  who  would  seek  to  frus- 
trate by  violence  and  threats  of  violence 
the  free  exercise  of  federally  protected 
activities.  This  title  does  not  supplant 
the  primary  duty  of  the  ofBclals  of  each 
State  to  uphold  the  law.  But  it  grants 
the  Federal  Government  effective  power 
to  bring  criminal  prosecutions  where  lo- 
cal officials  are  either  unwilling  or  unable 
to  pro-secute  effectively  crlraes  of  racial 
violence  The  other  reason  for  permit- 
ting the  Federal  Government  to  act  is 
that  It  is  Federal  rights  which  are  being 
interfered  with — and  nc  government  can 
afford  to  leave  to  others  who  may  be 
unwilling  the  task  of  Ciriying  out  its  own 
laws. 

The  enactment  of  title  V  will  reafBrm 
for  all  that  the  rights  we  have  so  recently 
granted  are  real  and  that  Interference 
with  their  enjoytrient  will  not  be  tolerat- 
ed. I  urge  prompt  enactment  of  this 
bill. 
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CX)NCLUSTON  OP  MORNINO 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  momlne  buslnp.v;'  If  not, 
morning  busines.s  is  closed. 


PARTICIPATION  SALES  ACT  OP  1966 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  unfln- 
l.shed  business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Ser.aie  the  uiifmushed  business  which  Is 
S.  3283 

The  Senate  re.-umed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  3281)  to  promote  private 
financing  of  credit  needs  and  to  provide 
for  an  efficient  and  orderly  method  of 
liquidating  financial  assets  held  by  Fed- 
eral credit  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFnXD.  Mr.  President.  In 
view  of  an  espjecial  situation  which  has 
an^n  cinrerninp  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Utah,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  lead  cfT  the  morning  hour.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  JavitsI  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, regardless  of  the  rule  of  eermane- 
ne.ss 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection  It  Ls  so  ordered  The  Senator 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 


ACCEPTANCE    OF    POWER     VERSUS 
ARROGANCE  OF  POWER 

Mr  JA\TTS  Mr  President,  I  wish  to 
'(llscu5.s  today  a  ba.-^ic  question  of  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States. 

At  a  time  when  our  diplomacy  seems  to 
be  reaching  maturity  in  certain  areas,  its 
critics  are  deeplv  pessimistic.  At  a  time 
when  the  American  people  are  learning 
to  live  with  crises  and  to  understand  that 
it  may  be  nece.ssary  to  flarht  what  we 
ho5>e  will  ^^  limited  conflicts  in  order  to 
avoid  world  wars  critics  speak  of  "war 
hysteria"  and  miiitarlsm.  At  a  time  of 
US  acceptance  of  power,  of  the  burdens 
and  re.sponslbllities  of  power,  a  distin- 
guished leader  in  Government  sees  us  In 
danger  of  actin?  from  an  arrogance  of 
power 

I  am  sure  that  those  who  are  critical 
in  this  way  would  expect  and  welcome 
vl^or  equal  to  their  own  in  the  present 
foreign  policy  debate,  and  indeed,  wel- 
come the  debate  itself. 

I  hope.  Mr  Pre.s'dent  that  we  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  debate  this  Issue. 
One  of  the  principal  authors  of  these 
v'ews.  Senator  FfLBRicjRT.  with  whom  I 
have  talked,  is  presently  eneaeed  in  var- 
ious speeches  elsewhere  But  I  have 
srreat  hope  that  .sometime  in  the  next 
few  weeks  it  may  be  possible  to  debate 
the  problem  of  "arrogance  of  power" 
versus  acceptance  of  power  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

I  am  putting  forward  my  thesis.  Just 
as  Senator  FVleriomt  has  put  f'Tth  his 
thesis,  fn  the  hope  that  this  niay  en- 
gender a  full  scale  foreign  policy  debate*^ 


with  the  purposes  of  Informing  the 
American  people  and  strengthening  our 
policy  abroad. 

Hence,  with  full  personal  respect  for 
the  critics,  I  am  presenting  some  views 
of  my  own. 

The  Nation  properly  listens  to  Senator 
F*tTLBRiGHT  Hot  Only  bccause  he  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, but  because  he  Is  a  public  figure 
with  a  fine  reputation  for  Intellectual 
distinction. 

But  the  Impact  of  the  phrase  "arro- 
gance of  power"  Is  not  limited  to  specific 
aspect  of  U.S.  policy.  It  gives  the  im- 
pression of  an  overall  attack,  and,  there- 
fore, challenges  the  very  foundations  and 
motives  of  that  policy,  without  offering 
viable  alternatives.  As  a  consequence. 
the  valuable  points  In  It — designed  to 
give  us  a  sense  of  humility  and  spirit 
of  inquiry — have  not  received  the  sym- 
pathetic attention  they  deserve  at  policy- 
making levels. 

r.  too.  believe  In  restraint,  but  I  believe 
we  have  exercised  restraint.  I,  too.  urge 
a  spirit  of  Inquiry,  and  I  have  called  for 
full  con'?resslonal  debates  on  our  policy 
toward  Communist  China  and  Vietnam, 
I,  too,  have  criticized  when  our  foreign 
policy  has  been  unwise,  as  In  our  In- 
tervention In  the  Dominican  Republic 
before  GAS  consultation;  or  when  we 
have  not  done  enough  as  in  economic 
and  social  reform  for  Vietnam.  I  have 
repeatedly  urged  our  acceptance  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front  as  an  Inde- 
pendent negotiating  party  at  Vietnam 
peace  talks,  and  have  also  proposed  un- 
conditional negotiations  with  Communist 
China  In  such  a  context.  I  have,  more- 
over, said  that  we  should  accept  the  re- 
sults of  free  elections  In  South  Vietnam 
But.  I  believe  that  our  bipartisan  foreign 
policy  since  World  War  II,  has  been 
basically  sound.  I  also  believe  that  our 
motives  have  been  an  "acceptance  of 
power"  not  an  'arrogance  of  power." 

The  "arrogance  of  power"  thesis,  in 
attacking  the  very  heart  of  that  policy, 
falls  short  In  two  vital  respects:  First,  It 
is  largely  negative  and  offers  no  guide- 
lines for  action;  and.  second,  in  con- 
centrating only  on  crisis  situation,  it 
tends  to  Ignore  the  rest  of  the  landscape 
of  Internatlonpl  relations.  Policy  must 
have  a  poslf  ve  basis,  and  it  should  rest 
on  a  full  picture  of  events. 

KXAAIIMATION    or    THX    THXSIS    OF    "ABKOGANCE 
OF    POWKR" 

To  see  if  the  "arrogance  of  power" 
theme  of  U.S.  actions  abroad  has  policy 
relevance,  we  must  first  try  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  phrase. 

Senator  Pulbrioht  is  concerned  that 
the  United  States  will  trod  the  well-worn 
path  of  the  historic  great  power,  that 
we  will  follow  the  road  of  conquest  and 
domination  &s  did  ancient  Athens,  Na- 
poleonic Prance,  and  Hitler  Germany, 
and  that  in  the  process  our  own  society 
will  become  militarized,  intolerant,  and 
subject  to  war  hysteria.       ' 

I  see  little  basis  of  comparison  between 
the  present  policy  of  the  United  States 
ajid  those  nations  of  the  past  mentioned 
by  the  Senator.  Was  it  an  attempt  at 
conquest  and  domination  when  the 
United  States  fathered  the  Marshall 
plan,  or  encouraged  the  frowth  <rf  re- 


gional organizations  such  as  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market,  or  developed  our 
foreign  aid  and  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram and  such  concepts  as  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  or  moved  to  put  our  secu- 
rity on  the  line  In  defense  of  the  free 
world  with  alliances  such  as  NATO?  Are 
U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conquering  this  small  country? 

The  answers  are  plainly  no. 

It  seems  that  the  most  difBcult  thing 
to  understand  in  political  affairs  and 
certainly  in  the  world  of  nations  is  good 
Intentions.  In  the  political  realm,  man's 
inclination  is  to  seek  out  selfishness  or  to 
create  it  where  none  exists.  The  point 
is  that  the  United  States  has  had  power 
to  dominate  others — the  evidence  Is  that 
we  have  exercised  great  restraint  in  ap- 
plying that  power.  The  evidence  is  that 
we  gave  much  with  little  expectation  of 
tangible  return. 

The  United  States  has,  at  times,  over- 
stepped its  bounds  and  made  mistakes 
as  In  the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  and  the 
lack  of  OAS  consultation  before  the  in- 
tervention in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
But,  it  Is  one  thing  to  criticize  judgment 
and  expose  errors  and  miscalculations, 
and  another  to  question  motives. 

An  "arrogance  of  power"  criterion 
tends  to  be  of  the  elther-or  variety. 
Either  our  policy  toward  Communist 
China  is  all  right  or  it  is  all  wrong. 
Either  our  presence  in  Vietnam  Is  jus- 
tifiable or  it  is  completely  without  foun- 
dation. My  own  feeling  is  that  certain 
aspects  of  both  of  these  policies  can  be 
criticized  and  could  be  improved,  but 
that  there  is  no  need  to  undercut  the 
whole  policy  at  the  same  time. 

But,  when  Senator  Fulbright  criti- 
cizes our  foreign  policy,  I  believe  he  also 
has  another  meaning  in  mind— that  of 
cautioning  the  United  States  against 
overconfldence  and  overccmmitment 
Such  warnings  are  useful,  and  It  is  well 
to  remind  our  policymakers  of  limita- 
tions and  dangers  but  warnings  properly 
given  are  not  policies  themselves. 

I  wish  to  add  that  I  believe  that  Sen- 
ator PuLBRiGHT  serves  another  great 
purpose  In  calling  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  Its  responsibility  to  advise 
and  consent,  and  specially  to  "advise." 

To  say  that  we  should  be  wary  of  over- 
confidence  and  overcommitment  is  not 
to  say  where  we  should  be  confident  and 
where  we  ought  to  be  committed  and  to 
what  degree.  In  International  affairs, 
interests  change  and  develop  all  the 
time.  It  is  diflScult  to  predict  in  ad- 
vance how  important  a  specific  situa- 
tion will  be.  As  situations  emerge,  we 
often  find  that  what  formerly  was  in- 
significant has  become  a  testing  ground. 

For  example,  we  saw  the  mistake  of 
trying  to  define  Interest  too  clearly  be- 
fore the  fact  in  the  case  of  the  Korean 
war;  Just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  f  ght- 
ing  in  June  of  1850,  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson — for  whom  I  have  very  high  re- 
gard, and  who  has  been  more  c>ften  right 
than  wrong — announced  that  Korea  was 
not  Included  in  the  TT.S.  defense  perime- 
ter. Some  believe  that  this  statement 
gave  encouragement. to  an  a'ready  con- 
ceived Commundst  design.  V  hcthcr  or 
not  it  did.  Use  point  is  that  commitments 
cannot  b»  foreclosed  before  the  fact,  and 


iiat  Interests  cannot  be  defined  in  the 
abstract. 

Of  course,  it  is  up  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  at  election  time  to  ex- 
press their  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
way  in  which  the  President  determined 
those  interests.  I  believe  that  in  the  cur- 
rent case  of  Vietnam,  the  American  peo- 
ple do  endorse  our  commitment  there. 
There  is  agony  in  having  to  send  our  own 
boys  to  Vietnam,  but  there  is  a  deep  and 
mature  recognition  by  the  American  peo- 
ple that  it  is  a  jDb  that  has  to  be  done. 
Certainly,  we  not  only  have  the  will  to 
make  that  commitment,  but  the  strength 
to  accept  criticism  of  it  at  home.  These 
are  signs  of  a  strong  and.  indeed,  vitsil 
democracy. 

It  is  my  contention  that  U,S.  bipar- 
tisan foreign  policy  since  World  War  II 
has  been  based  on  an  acceptance  of 
power,  not  an  "arrogance  of  power." 
Further,  our  willingness  to  accept  our  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  world  power,  and  our 
determination  to  make  effective  use  of 
that  power,  are  beginning  to  show  some 
concrete  results.  I  would  like  to  deline- 
ate these  positive  signs  in  order  to  draw 
a  more  complete  picture  of  contemporary 
International  affairs. 

posrrivE  SIGNS  in  world  AITAntS 

There  Is  no  denying  present  difficulties 
and  trouble  spots.  The  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam shows  few  signs  of  abating.  Com- 
munist China  persists  in  its  vow  to  in- 
stigate more  so-called  wars  of  national 
liberation,  NATO  is  being  buffeted  by 
the  challenges  of  President  de  Gaulle. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  focus  solely  on 
these  events,  as  if  they  were  the  only 
events  of  importance.  Another  side  of 
the  story  remains  to  be  told. 

DEVELOPINO  nations:     A   NEW  AWARENESS 

The  critics  maintain  that  the  develop- 
ing nations  have  rejected  democracy  In 
favor  of  material  progress,  and  imply 
that  our  policies  in  these  aa-eas  have  re- 
sulted In  an  ever-increasing  feeling  of 
anti-Americanism. 

I  disagree  on  both  counts.  Om*  rela- 
tions with  these  new  nations  are  not  ex- 
actly what  we  would  want  them  to  be,  but 
they  are  showing  signs  of  Improvement. 
Moreover.  I  believe  that  the  leaders  of 
these  new  natipns  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize that  there  Is  no  necessary  contradic- 
tion between  democracy  and  material 
progress. 

After  World  War  n,  the  United  States 
fostered  and  welcomed  the  independence 
of  the  former  colonial  territories.  Na- 
tional self-determination  has  always 
been  a  cardinal  principal  of  our  approach 
to  foreign  affairs. 

Having  gained  their  independence, 
these  new  nations  developed  a  kind  of 
nationalism  that  was  more  concerned 
with  condemning  their  former  rulers 
than  it  was  with  progress  In  their  own 
countries.  In  time,  this  nationalism 
turned  against  the  United  States  as  well. 
Despite  our  efforts  in  their  behalf,  we 
became  the  symbol  of  prosperity  and 
strength  in  their  eyes — a  symbol  which 
they  both  admired  and  attacked. 

These  new  nations  professed  a  policy 
of  neutralism  or  nonalinement  as  be- 
tw-een  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
union.  In  practice,  however,  they 
tended  to  side  almost  automatically  with 


the  Soviet  Union.  This  situation  is  now 
changing.  It  is  changing  because  of  the 
growing  awareness  that  there  was  great 
danger  and  little  return  in  this  relation- 
ship. The  people  of  these  new  nations 
began  to  recognize  that  the  real  threat 
to  their  security  and  independence  came 
not  frc«n  the  West,  but  from  the  Com- 
munist world.  A  number  of  attempted 
Communist  coup  d'etats  furnished  the 
proof. 

The  result  heus  been  the  emergence  of 
a  genuine  policy  of  neutralism — a  real 
desire  to  be  masters  in  their  own  houses, 
to  be  beholden  to  no  one.  Accordingly, 
many  of  these  nations  have  encouraged 
the  United  States  in  its  efforts  in  Viet- 
nam. They  recognize  that  our  action 
there  could  be  a  deterrent  to  Communist 
power  plays  in  their  own  countries. 

There  have  also  been  a  number  of  In- 
ternal changes  in  these  new  nations  that 
give  cause  for  hope.  Many  of  them  have 
been  plagued  by  one-man,  doctrinaire, 
leftist  dictatorships  which  neither  gave 
hope  for  future  free  elections  nor  evinced 
any  signs  of  fiscal  responsibility.  Little 
economic  growth  and  runaway  inflation 
have  been  chai-actertstic  of  these  dicta- 
torships. 

Recent  events  in  Africa  where  the 
overthrow  of  certain  governments  which 
had  become  economically  bankrupt  and 
too  much  under  Chinese  Communist  in- 
fluence were  greeted  by  immense  African 
approval.  Ghana  is  an  example  of  this. 
Indonesia,  where  the  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  Indonesians  have  risen  up  in 
support  of  the  army's  efforts  to  prevent 
a  Communist  takeover,  has  been  another 
example. 

U.S.    WILL    AND    PURPOSE 

The  critics  seem  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  has  become  too  eager  to 
use  military  power,  that  the  hawks  are 
gaining  in  influence,  and  that  there  is  a 
definite  danger  of  the  United  States 
forcing  a  showdown  with  Communist 
China  over  Vietnam.  I  agree  that  every 
conflict  is  fraught  with  further  dangers, 
and  that  in  particular  we  should  exer- 
cise due  restraint  in  respect  of  Vietnam 
in  order  not  to  precipitate  a  confronta- 
tion with  Peking.  But  it  is  one  thing 
to  be  aware  of  risks  and  quite  another  to 
let  these  risks  paralyze  our  will  and 
demoralize  our  purposes. 

Ever  since  1945,  states  who  opposed  the 
principles  and  interests  of  the  United 
States  have  been  continually  testing  our 
will — probing  to  flnd  our  weak  spots, 
trying  to  discover  some  U.S.  commitment 
that  m'ght  not  be  kept.  No  sooner  did 
the  war  end.  than  we  were  forced  to  talk 
tough  to  prevent  the  takeover  of  Iran 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  This  was  followed 
by  a  long  line  of  confrontations  that  have 
become  indelible  in  our  minds:  the  Com- 
munist war  in  Greece,  the  Berlin  block- 
ade, Korea.  Lebanon,  and  Cuba,  to  name 
the  major  ones. 

US,  foreign  policy  has  never  been 
opposed  to  change  per  se  We  see  noth- 
ing sacred  in  the  status  ouo  for  Its  own 
sake.  In  fact,  oiu"  country  hsis  been  and 
still  is  a  central  force  for  reform  and 
we  do  have  our  own  revolutionary  tradi- 
tion. But,  the  United  States  is  against 
attempts  to  change  the  status  quo  by 
force — by  aggression  whether  direct  or 


indirect.  When  a  government,  facing 
such  aggression,  has  requested  our  help — 
and  help  could  practically  be  given — we 
have  generally  responded. 

It  is  my  belief  that  our  participation 
in  the  Vietnam  struggle  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  convincing  aggressors  that 
the  United  States  will  not  abandon  those 
who  are  attacked.  Vietnam  is,  after  all. 
remote  from  our  own  shores  and  a  small 
country,  yet,  we  have  sent  large  numbers 
of  our  own  troop>s  in  there  to  help.  This 
cannot  fall  to  have  an  impact  on  the 
calculations  of  the  aggressors. 

Moreover,  the  Communists  are  begin- 
ning to  have  serious  problems  of  their 
own.  The  Sino-Sovlet  split  Is  not  simply 
over  Ideological  dogma;  It  Is  a  struggle 
to  see  who  will  dominate  the  Communist 
world.  There  should  be  enough  mutual 
recrimination  in  this  split  to  keep  the 
Communists  busy  tending  to  their  own 
problems  and  creating  fewer  difficulties 
elsewhere. 

THE    GROWTH    OF   BBCIONAI.    ORGANIZATIONS 

A  vital  aspect  of  the  international 
landscape  which  the  critics  often  over- 
look is  regionalism. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  prog- 
ress, to  me.  is  the  giowing  appreciation 
of  the  necessity  for.  and  the  benefits  of 
regional  cooperation.  The  idea  and  the 
practice  of  regionalism  has  interposed  it- 
self between  tlie  realities  of  nationalism 
and  the  hopes  of  internationalism.  Re- 
gionalism represents  the  new  reaJism  in 
the  solutions  to  current  international 
problems. 

Regional  economic,  technical,  and  de- 
fense groups.  I  t)elieve.  are  m  line  with 
the  major  fact  of  the  post-World  War 
II  world — interdependence.  Indeed,  re- 
gionalism is  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
fact  that  nation-states  are  interdepend- 
ent and  of  their  need  to  pursue  common 
objectives  jointly  with  the  minimal  sur- 
render of  sovereignty.  It  is  now  a  truism 
that  certain  problems  can  be  tackled 
more  productively  by  several  nations 
than  by  going  it  alone. 

Under  the  aegis  of  articles  51  and  53 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  regional 
organizations  have  been  springing  up  on 
all  continents.  The  U.N..  in  fact,  has 
set  up  councils  to  correspond  to  and  pro- 
mote these  regional  groups.  In  our  own 
hemisphere,  there  are  three  major  re- 
gional organizations:  The  Rio  Pact,  the 
Latin  American  Common  Market,  and 
the  Central  American  Ccmimon  Market. 
The  latter,  in  particular,  is  making  great 
strides.  In  addition,  the  very  successful 
ADELA  investment  company,  which  fun- 
nels private  capital  from  EXirope.  the 
United  States,  and  Japan  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica on  a  regional  basis,  gives  me  special 
satisfaction  because  of  my  role  in  initi- 
ating it.  Asia,  with  the  Colombo  plan 
and  the  new  Asian  Development  Bank, 
is  also  moving  toward  regional  ap- 
proaches. Also  very  encouraging  is  the 
progress  being  made  in  Africa  tmder  the 
Organization  for  African  Unity. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  all  regional 
efforts  are  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket and  NATO.  The  success  of  these  is 
a  continuing  tribute  to  the  foresight  of 
the  Western  Nations.  NATO  and  EEC 
have  become  so  engrained,  so  solid,  as 
ways- of  life  for  their  members,  that  not 
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even    the    challenges    of    President    ae 
Gaulie  have  been  able  to  tear  them  apart. 

VlCTCiRLES    IN   THE  BATT1.E  OF  PHn-OSOPHIES 

Perhaps  the  most  crucial  differences 
between  the  critics  of  our  policies  and 
myself,  lie  In  the  question:  Who  Is  pre- 
vailing in  the  cold  war''  The  critics 
seem  to  believe  that  the  principles  of  the 
Umted  States  are  not  faring  well,  and 
see  signs  of  deepening  crises.  There 
will,  of  course,  be  crises  in  the  future; 
International  relations,  because  of  the 
fact  of  national  sovereignty  will  In- 
variably be  marked  by  such  crises.  But 
I  am  more  optimistic  about  our  ability 
to  manage  these  situations  and  more 
optimistic  about  the  triumph  of  our 
principles. 

Underpinning  the  whole  cold  war  is 
the  confrontation  of  the  democratic  and 
totalitarian  philosophies,  the  struggle 
for  the  minds  of  men.  It  seemed  to 
some  pessimists  that  communism  was 
the  wave  of  the  future,  that  it  had  all 
the  answers,  and  that  the  people  of  the 
world  really  preferred  it  to  democrEicy. 
These  pessimists  are  being  proved  wrong. 
In  the  beginning,  we  could  not  expect 
the  peoples  of  the  world  to  know  what 
communism  was  They  had  to  learn 
about  It  for  them.selves.  Communist 
Parties  were  proposing  a  whole  kit  of 
necessary  reforms,  and  these  parties 
seemed  to  be  the  only  way  to  bring  about 
change,  the  onJy  alternative  to  despotic 
feudal  oligarchies 

In  time,  the  people  learned  that  the 
Communists  rarely  delivered  the  reforms, 
and  the  new  reforms  they  did  make,  cost 
the  people  themselves  far  too  dearly. 
Communism  forced  a  complete  break 
with  local  traditions,  with  private  own- 
ership patterns,  and  allowed  no  opposi- 
tion and  no  free  speech  or  religion.  One 
form  of  dictatorship  had  been  traded  for 
another. 

There  is  even  a  growing  realization 
that  the  free  enterprise  system  can  meet 
a  lot  of  the  people's  problems  now.  The 
market  economy,  supply  and  demand,  is 
now  being  seen  as  a  better  and  more 
efficient  indicator  of  private  wishes  and 
public  needs.  Even  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Communist  countries  have  in- 
stituted capitalist  reforms  along  these 
lines. 

Given  knowledge  and  a  real  choice, 
people  Will  always  prefer  freedom  to 
slavery  We  are  beginning  to  win  the 
battle  of  philasophies;  it  will  be  the 
biggest  victory  of  ail, 

Mr,  President,  we  will  not  win  if  we 
become  preoccupied  with  immobilizing 
self-criticism.  While  we  must  criticize 
when  and  where  necessarv-.  we  should 
also  look  to  the  positive  side — to  our 
contributions  and  sacrifices — and  be 
proud  that  we  have  accepted  the  re- 
.sponsibllities  of  power 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  his 
very  trracious  courtesy  in  allowing  me 
to  make  this  speech  out  of  order 


mittee  stafi  members  during  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  3283. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESEDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicoFF]  be  granted  20  minutes,  out  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRI\'ILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rule  restrict- 
ing the  number  of  committee  staff  mem- 
bers having  floor  rights  be  waived  for 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 


VIETNAM— CRISIS  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  recent 
political  events  accent  the  tangle  of  com- 
plexities in  South  Vietnam.  They  show 
once  again  that  an  extensive  commit- 
ment to  another  country  must  be  based 
on  nothing  less  than  the  most  discern- 
ing Judgment — Judgment  compounded  of 
old  wisdom  and  new  knowledge  of  the 
world  as  it  really  exists. 

The  United  States  recently  Joined  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  in  declaring  togeth- 
er the  two  countries'  "determination  in 
defense  against  aggression,  their  dedica- 
tion to  the  hopes  of  all  the  pem)le  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  their  commitment 
to  the  search  for  Just  and  stable  peace." 
These  are  the  words  of  the  February  8 
Declaration  of  Honolulu.  In  vague  but 
hopeful  generalities,  the  words  tell  why 
our  soldiers  are  now  fighting  in  the  thick 
of  Jungle  growth,  why  D.S.  personnel  try 
to  help  bring  security,  schools,  and  sani- 
tation to  peasants  in  far-flung  villages, 
and  why  the  U.S.  Gtovemment  is  engaged 
in  a  whirl  of  diplomatic  contact  about 
the  situation  in  southeast  Asia.  For 
there  are  three  aspects  of  the  U.S.  effort 
in  South  Vietnam. 

The  military  aspect  of  the  war  grows 
steadily.  Counting  last  week's  rein- 
forcements, there  are  now  over  250.000 
American  combat  troops  fighting  along 
side  some  700.000  South  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers. The  U.S.  Air  Force  is  heavily  en- 
gaged In  both  the  north  and  the  south. 
During  the  past  year  about  1  ton  of 
bombs  has  been  dropped  for  each  Viet- 
cong  fighting.  As  Americans  pick  up 
newspapers  these  mornings,  more  often 
than  not  their  eyes  are  drawn  to  front- 
page accounts  of  bombing  missions  that 
have  resulted  in  destroyed  installations, 
factories,  and  powerplants. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  sug- 
gested that  ve  Americans  are  an  odd 
people,  for  we  do  not  take  sufficient 
pride  in  our  military  capabilities  and  ac- 
complishments. Perhaps  he  has  a  point. 
Certainly  our  Nation  has  developed  in- 
credible powers  of  destruction,  which 
must  be  maintained  in  this  nuclear  age. 
Yet,  each  day  we  observe  the  power- 
leesness  of  sheer  power  as  we  hear  and 
read  about  the  unfulfilled  needs  and 
aspirations  of   the  villagers   of   South 


Vietnam.  Eighty  percent  of  the  people 
live  In  the  villages.  These  people  must 
feel  at  one  with  their  Government,  If 
their  Goverrmient  is  to  stand.  So  the 
villages  are  the  object  of  the  second 
aspect  of  the  U.S.  effort  to  help  South 
Vietnam. 

"Pacification  "  is  the  term  used  to  de- 
scribe the  intensive  program  aimed  at 
bringing  back  into  the  government  fold 
villages  now  imder  nominal  or  exclusive 
Vletcong  control.  All  aspects  of  rural 
development  are  Included. 

The  first  step  is  to  provide  security 
against  local  guerrillas.  Villagers  must 
have  assurance  that  they  will  be  left 
alone  before  they  rebuild  a  road  to  con- 
nect their  village  with  the  one  nearby. 
They  need  peace  to  make  full  use  of  a 
water  pump  they  have  obtained  after 
months  or  even  years  of  waiting,  and 
they  must  be  secure  to  take  advantage  of 
a  new  schoolhouse,  with  a  teacher  to 
whom  their  children  can  come  freely 
each  day. 

Many  of  us  flinch  Instinctively  at  the 
word  ■pacification,"  The  terms  calls  to 
mined  earlier  attempts  at  pacification 
that  failed — most  notably  Diem's  stra- 
tegic hamlet  program,  an  attempt  to  turn 
villages  into  armed  camps  that  could 
defend  themselves  against  local  guerril- 
las. Hastily  organized  and  badly  man- 
aged, the  program  barely  got  off  the 
ground. 

But  this  time,  we  are  told,  the  United 
States,  along  with  the  South  Vietnamese, 
is  concentrating  resources  and  personnel 
as  never  before,  in  order  to  win  back  the 
countryside.  The  aim  is  to  steal  the 
revolution  from  the  Vletcong. 

General  Thang,  South  Vietnam's 
Minister  of  Rural  Reconstruction,  heads 
the  program,  which  has  administrators 
at  the  provincial,  district  and  local  levels. 
The  plan  is  to  start  this  year  with  four 
small  areas  that  have  recently  been 
cleared  by  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese troops.  Forty -man  political- 
action  teams,  trained  in  a  rigorous  course 
of  Instruction,  will  come  into  the  villages 
in  these  areas  to  help  provide  security 
against  local  guerrillas  and  to  propa- 
gandize for  the  Government.  They  will 
do  everything  they  can  to  build  up  the 
Government's  image  in  the  eyes  of  the 
villagers  by  lending  a  hand  in  the  fields, 
the  schools,  and  wherever  else  their 
assistance  is  needed.  The  political- 
action  team  is  to  be  followed  by  a  six- 
man  census  and  grievances  team,  basi- 
cally aimed  at  finding  out  who  Is  pro- 
Government  and  who  is  not.  This  team 
also  gathers,  as  a  basis  for  action  in  the 
future,  villagers'  complaints  against  the 
Government  and  against  their  viUage, 
district,  and  provincial  chiefs.  Then 
comes  a  12-man  civilian  expert  team  from 
the  provincial  chief's  office.  It  consists 
of  a  teacher  for  the  school,  national 
police  agents,  and  experts  in  agriculture, 
livestock,  and  other  fields. 

A  village  will  be  considered  pacified 
when  it  is  secure  enough  for  the  cadres 
to  leave,  and  when  villagers  have  elected 
their  own  committee  of  elders,  who  will 
take  their  village  s  problems  to  district 
and  provincial  officials  In  the  future.  It 
is  hoped  that  900  out  of  South  Vietnam's 
12,000  hamlets  held  by  Communists  will 


be  pacified  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
that  the  number  will  grow  by  leaps  and 
bounds  during  the  following  period.  The 
United  States  will  foot  the  bill  of  around 
$70  million  for  direct  financing  of  pacifi- 
cation this  year,  and  many  times  this 
sum  to  pay  the  import  bill  for  goods  that 
will  assure  the  countryside,  as  well  as 
the  cities,  of  material  things  despite  the 

war. 

The  third  aspect  of  the  American 
effort  in  Vietnam  is  the  search  for  peace 
through  diplomacy.  Certainly  President 
Johnson  is  bent  on  doing  everything  he 
can  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  solution  of 
the  conflict.  He  has  initiated  much  of 
the  diplomatic  activity  directed  toward 
this  end.  All  other  serious  efforts  have 
his  blessings.  The  President's  peace  of- 
fensive has  reached  across  the  conti- 
nents to  some  115  countries.  He  has 
offered  time  and  again  to  sit  down  "any- 
where, at  any  time"  to  hold  "uncondi- 
tional discussions"  on  Vietnam.  The 
President  has  also  taken  the  conflict  to 
the  Security  Coimcil  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Russian  Premier  Kosygin  visited 
Hanoi,  and  Lord  Chalfont,  the  British 
delegate  to  the  disarmament  talks  in 
Geneva,  met  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
Charge  d' Affairs  In  Moscow.  We  have 
seen  reports  of  letters  from  Hsmol  to 
other  governments — Including  Prance, 
India,  and  Algeria — asking  that  those 
nations  try  to  bring  peace  to  Vietnam. 
Premier  Fanfani  of  Italy  tried  to  get  our 
Grovemment  and  Hanoi  to  exchange 
views.  U  Thant,  Secretary  General  of 
the  U.N.,  has  been  tireless  in  his  efforts 
to  foster  communications  between  par- 
ties. And  Pope  Paul  has  searched  con- 
sistently for  the  path  to  peace.  His  mov- 
ing appeal  to  the  United  Nations  "No 
more  war,  never  war  again,"  will  always 
be  remembered.  We  imderstand  that 
much  of  the  Pope's  recent,  unprece- 
dented discussion  with  Russian  Foreign 
Minister  Gromyko  was  devoted  to  Viet- 
nam. 

Time  and  again  we  are  told  that  the 
purpose  of  the  first  two  aspects  of  the 
U.S.  effort  is  to  bring  the  third  aspect  to 
fruition.  We  must  help  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  South  Vietnamese  so  they 
will  have  bargaining  power  at  the  con- 
ference table.  The  argument  runs  that 
a  strong  military  response  will  convince 
the  Vletcong  they  cannot  win  through 
force  of  arms.  At  the  same  time,  the 
peasants  will  support  and  Identify  with 
the  government  If  they  are  secure  from 
the  threats  and  reprisals  of  the  Vlet- 
cong— If  their  basic  needs  are  met,  and 
If  their  justified  claims  are  heard  and 
acted  on  by  a  government  that  cares. 
After  all.  In  this  war  the  enemy  lives 
among  the  people — and  only  the  people 
can  Identify  the  en«ny.  Both  South 
Vietnamese  and  American  troops  gen- 
erally depend  on  the  villagers  for  intelli- 
gence information. 

The  hazards  of  fighting  this  war — a 
war  that  defies  quick  resolution  by 
bombs,  and  runs  free  from  the  tradi- 
tional restraints  of  battlellnes — have 
been  described  often  and  In  depth.  All 
of  us  can  appreciate  full  wen  the  com- 
plexities of  the  challenge.  For  when  a 
purely  military  solution  to  a  problem  Is 


possible,  a  relatively  quick  solution  can 
be  brought  about. 

But  it  takes  time — much  time,  along 
with  extensive  resources  and  technical 
personnel — to  build  a  basis  for  social  and 
economic  progress. 

We  know  from  the  experience  of  other 
developing  nations  that  at  best  the  road 
to  social  and  economic  progress  is  long 
and  winding.  But  in  South  Vietnam 
there  are  three  factors  that  make  it  an 
especially  htu^ardous  route. 

First,  the  country  is  shrouded  in  a 
grassroots  war.  Too  often  at  night  in- 
sidious tentacles  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion reach  out  to  turn  the  daytime's  work 
of  construction  into  a  heap  of  rubble. 
For  some  20  years  now,  war  has  con- 
simied  the  energies  of  men  and  the  bulk 
of  resources  that  could  have  brought  im- 
provement to  the  lives  of  millions  in 
South  Vietnam. 

The  second  factor  is  the  Involvement 
of  outside  forces — North  Vietnam  and 
the  United  States.  Modem  history 
abounds  with  examples  of  countries  that 
want  and  accept  assistance  from  a  for- 
eign power  and  then  regsu-d  such  helpers 
as  Intruders  in  their  national  lives — as 
we  are  regarded  by  many  South  Viet- 
namese, and,  as  we  are  learning.  North 
Vietnam's  new  forces  are  regarded  by 
the  Vletcong.  To  have  a  foreign  hand 
around  is  to  have  another  hand  to  blame 
for  problems  and  hardships,  even  if — or 
perhaps  because — it  is  the  hand  that 
tries  to  help.  Coimtries,  after  all,  are 
comprised  of  people.  And  people  instic- 
tlvely  cling  to  their  privacy,  their  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  conviction  they  can 
take  care  of  themselves. 

American  money  and  arms,  products 
and  personnel  have  kept  South  Vietnam 
afioat  for  a  long  while  now.  Yet,  the 
United  States  has  neither  the  intention 
nor  the  desire  to  become  a  colonizing 
power.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  U.S.  presence  is  a  makeshift  crutch — 
a  crutch  that  is  kept  from  lending  Its  full 
support  because  of  political  instability. 
This  is  certainly  the  most  crucial  and 
disruptive  factor  in  the  Vietnam  scene. 

On  March  10,  the  military  junta 
headed  by  Premier  Ky — supposedly  a 
caretaker  cabinet — dismissed  Lieutenant 
General  Thi,  commander  of  the  1st  Army 
Corps,  and  virtual  overlord  of  the  five 
northernmost  Provinces.  Two  days 
later  the  Buddhist  leaders  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  unrest  caused  by  General 
Thi's  dismissal  and  launched  a  drive  to 
force  the  military  regime  to  step  down 
in  favor  of  an  elected  civilian  govern- 
ment. Buddhlst-led  demonstrations, 
with  strong  anti-American  overtones 
and  placards  reading  "Ky  must  go." 
erupted  in  several  cities.  In  early  April, 
the  central  government  lost  effective 
control  in  the  northern  regions.  After 
sending  a  regiment  of  marines  to  Da 
Nang,  Ky  was  finally  forced  to  give  in  to 
Buddhist  demands,  and  to  set  a  date  for 
elections. 

But  Buddhists  have  not  been  the  only 
demonstrators  in  South  Vietnam.  Stu- 
dents by  the  thousaiids  have  poured  into 
the  streets  of  many  cities,  demanding 
civilian  rule.  Large  Catholic  demonstra- 
tions,   decidedly    anti-Communist    and 


pro-American  in  tone,  have  also  taken 
place. 

Political  crises  and  civil  disturbances 
of  this  magnitude  have  resulted  in  a 
slowdown  of  both  military  operations  and 
pacification  programs.  We  have  seen 
many  reports  from  Vietnam  indicating 
this.  Several  days  ago.  Secretary  John 
Gardner,  talking  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  role  in 
the  new  intensive  education  program  in 
South  Vietnam,  said  on  a  national  tele- 
vision program : 

PoUtlcal    instability   of    thla    IntMuity    U 

bound  to  affect  any  effort  of  this  type. 

And  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara, 
describing  the  shsu-ply  reduced  scale  of 
military  operations  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  said  last  Monday : 

The  tem.po  of  military  operationa  has  been 
adversely  affected  t:y  political  dlsOTders. 

But  beyond  hurting  the  efforts  for  war 
and  peace,  political  Instability  paralyzes 
the  country,  saps  it  of  sufficient  strength 
to  determine  Its  own  future,  and  negates 
the  basic  thrust  of  our  efforts  in  South 
Vietnam. 

What,  then,  is  responsible  for  this  po- 
litical instabUlty? 

The  fabric  of  South  Vietnamese  so- 
ciety is  pulled  taut  to  the  breaking  point 
by  the  stresses  and  strains  of  contending 
personalities  and  factions.  There  are  no 
political  parties  as  we  know  them  in 
America.  The  people  have  not  had  the 
benefit  of  a  legal  framework  and  political 
institutions.  They  are,  instead,  governed 
by  the  military  Junta  of  Premier  Ky — a 
junta  which  follows  the  pattern  of  9 
years  of  Diem's  reign  and  the  nine  coupe 
that  followed.  The  South  Vietnamese 
have  never  known  the  unifying  Influence 
of  sjmibols  and  Institutions — or  a  tradi- 
tional loyalty  to  a  way  of  governing  they 
can  approve. 

But  now  the  South  Vietnamese  want — 
and  deserve — something  more.  Thej 
want  to  be  represented  at  the  decision- 
making level  of  government.  There  is 
no  simple  way  to  describe  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam — for  they  are  composed 
of  a  collection  of  groups  and  interests, 
set  apart  by  divisive  factors  that  inter- 
twine and  interact  at  so  many  points  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  the  vital  threads  un- 
tangled. Yet  these  threads  must  be  bal- 
anced and  woven  into  some  form  of  po- 
litical system  that  gives  expression  to  the 
needs,  desires,  and  aspirations  of  the 
people. 

What  are  the  most  significant  divisive 
factors  to  be  considered? 

We  hear  most  about  religion.  The 
Buddhists  comprise  a  large  portion  of 
South  Vietnam's  16  million  people.  They 
claim  to  speak  for  three-quarters  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  population,  but  this 
may  be  an  exaggeration.  In  any  event, 
the  Buddhists  agitate  in  favor  of  the 
democratic  process  because  free  elections 
would  give  them  a  far  larger  voice  in 
relation  to  Vietnam's  Catholic  minority. 

The  religious  controversy  has  roots 
deep  in  the  history  of  Vietnam.  Its 
complexities  are  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  the  Buddhists  are  also  divided 
among  themselves.  The  venerable  Thich 
Tri  Quang — the  most  militant  leader  who 
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spxr'arfieads  the  anti-Government  move- 
ment—would like  dominant  influence,  If 
not  direct  c«ntro!.  in  thf  Government. 
AmbrJous  and  fierce  Iv  nationalistic,  Trl 
Quanfe'  has  indicat^^d  on  at  least  one 
occa^sion  that  h-  would  like  to  see  Viet- 
nam frpf  c!  all  foreien  Influence. 

Tht^  Buddhists  have  several  elements 
in  their  favor.  They  are  highly  dis- 
ciplined and  tlKhtly  organized.  They  are 
skilled  at  directing  demonstrations  and 
have  a  regional  base  of  support  in  the 
central  coa.^tal  plains  north  of  Salmon. 
In  their  demand  for  an  elected  civilian 
government  they  have  an  appealing 
political  program— in  a  country  where 
military  rule  has  been  discredited  by 
corruption  and  Incompetence.  The 
Buddhists  have  also  indicated  to  their 
war-weary  countrymen  that  they  are 
anxious  to  find  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
conflict  with  th»^  Vietcong. 

There  are  other  religious  groups  that 
must  be  considenxl  Neither  the  Cao 
Da:  or  the  Hoa  Hao  appears  to  have 
any  s^gr.iflcant  influence  at  the  national 
level,  but  they  are  vei-y  influential  in  the 
;;:  ijvinces  where  their  adherents  are  con- 
centrated. 

Vehement     nationalism,     seen     in     a 
leader  like  Tri  Quang,  is  a  ciucial  factor. 
It   IS   strong    among    both    the    militai-y 
■young  Turlcs  '  and  in  tiie  large  student 
movement  which  tends  to  identify  with 
the    Buddhists — though     the    students' 
nuim  hope  and  prime  concern  is  to  find 
Vietnaanese  answers  to  Vietnam's  prob- 
lems.    Nationalism  Is  a  powerful  force 
tliat  sets  apart  the  younger  generation 
from    the    French-educated    mandarin 
class,   which  held  political  power  after 
Diem  look  over  the  government  in  1954. 
Another  divisive  factor  is  re„nonalism. 
Under  the  French,  what  is   now  North 
and  South  Vietnam  was  carved  into  three 
divisions:   Tonkin  in  the  north,  Annam 
in  the  center,  and  Cochin  China  in  the 
south.     But     the     Geneva     agreements 
in  1954  established  the  ITlh  parallel  as 
a  demarcation  line  between  North  and 
South  Vietnam.    The  latter  Is  therefore 
made  up  of  Cochin  China  and  the  south- 
ern part  of  Annam..    Deep-rooted  antipa- 
thies   and    rivalries    have    long    existed 
between  these  areas— a  factor  that  any 
political  system  must  take  into  account. 
The  division  between  the  urban  popu- 
lation and  the  people  of  the  countryside 
is  of  utmost  concern,  especially  in  this 
time  of  war.     Only  20  percent  of  South 
Vietnam's  16  million  people  live  in  urban 
centers,  but  they  are  the  most  literate 
and  vocal  elements  in  the  country.    The 
urban    dwellers   now    rule   the   political 
seen?      This  fact,  along  with  a  succes- 
sion of  Incompetent  and  often  dishonest 
rentral    govemment    adm.tnistrators    at 
the  provincial  level,  hns  discouraged  the 
peasantry    from    Identifying    with,   and 
therefore    supporting,    the    government 
;r.  .Saigon     These  are  the  divisive  tend- 
encies.    Are  there  unifying  trends?     Is 
It — will    it    ever    be — possible    to    unite 
South  Vietnam'' 

Ti  simplify  the  enormity  of  the  efforts 
■-;"-e,?.sary  to  accomplish  this  end  would 
^  a  gross  dLsservlce  to  our  Nation  and 
ti  the  truth  F\)r  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  there  are  no  easy  answer* 

Y^H  every  elected  ofHcial — every  con- 
cerned individual  citizen— has  both  the 


right  and  the  obligation  to  analyze  the 
issues  and  contribute  constructively  as 
we  search  collectively  for  a  solution  to 
the  dilemma  of  Vietnam. 

Let  me  clearly  state  my  belief:  No  so- 
lution to  the  problems  of  Vietnam  Is  pos- 
sible without  political  stability— which 
must  in  turn  be  based  on  institutions 
which  can  accommodate  the  conflicts  be- 
tween divergent  groups  within  the  so- 
ciety of  Vietnam.  Such  institutions 
have  developed  in  the  West  over  the 
course  of  the  centuries.  South  Vietnam 
faces  the  incredible  task  of  compressing 
the  political  experience  of  generations 
into  several  months. 

Such  institutions  can  be  developed  In 
many  ways — but  surely  the  elective 
process  offers  the  most  immediate 
method,  and  the  most  fniitful  prospect 
at  this  time. 

Writing  from  Saigon,  R.  W.  Apple,  Jr., 
stated  in  the  Tuesday,  May  2,  New  York 
Times; 

A  few  Americans  here,  coofrontAd  by  their 
conviction  that  the  elections  must  take  place 
at  ail  co«ta  ana  by  the  diiHcultles  In  Insuring 
that  this  happens,  have  been  driven  to  pro- 
pose that  tr.S.  troops  l>e  sent  In  to  block  any 
attempted  coup. 

But  this  is  a  minority  view.  Most  of  the 
activists  are  convinced,  and  some  others 
hope,  that  hand-holding,  doorbell-ringing, 
lavish  amounts  of  patience,  and  firm  public 
statements  will  do  the  Job. 

"If  it  doesn't,"  one  diplomat  said,  "our 
position  here  will  be  pretty  gloomy,  so  It's 
worth  a  big  effort." 

There  is  no  question  that  the  effort 
is  Justified.  But  more  than  "hand 
holding,  doorbell  ringing,  lavish  amounts 
of  patience  and  firm  public  statements" 
is  necessary. 

The  elections  must  be  held.  But  let 
us  face  reality.  Under  the  supervision 
of  the  Ky  government,  the  results  would 
be  challenged  and  rejected  by  the  other 
elements  of  the  Vietnam  power  struggle. 
Elections  supervised  by  the  Buddhists — 
as  Trl  Quang  has  proposed — would  be 
equally  unacceptable  to  the  military,  the 
Catholics,  and  other  groups.  PoUwatch- 
ers  supported  by  the  United  States  alone 
would  also  be  unsatisfactory.  The  tides 
of  colonialism  have  long  since  receded, 
leaving  a  residue  of  strong  suspicion  of 
Western  man. 

There  is  a  clear  need  for  objective  out- 
side supervision  of  the  forthcoming  elec- 
tion. That  kind  of  supervision  and  that 
kind  of  objectivity  can  come  only  from 
an  international  presence. 

There  is  no  magic  method  that  will 
assure  the  international  presence  need- 
ed— we  must  work,  and  work  hard  to- 
ward that  goal. 

First.  We  must  request  that  a  special 
session  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  be  called. 

Second.  We  should  Introduce  In  that 
special  session  a  resolution  requesting 
that  United  Nations  observers  be  as- 
signed to  the  forthcoming  elections  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Third,  and  most  Important.  We 
should  lend  the  full  prestige  of  the 
United  States  to  this  effort.  I  can  think 
of  no  better  way  to  present  the  case  to 
the  U.N.  than  in  the  person  of  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson — who  has  demon- 
strated time  and  again  his  unswerving 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace. 


The  elections  should  be  held  within 
areas  which  can  reasonably  be  secured 
against  violence  and  Intimidation,  and 
where  the  UJJ.  observers  can  gain  access 
to  assure  impartiality. 

We  must  work  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  strong — stable — and  inde- 
pendent government  in  South  Vietnam. 
Let  us  at  least  recognize  that  the  elec- 
tions offer  the  chance  to  begin. 

If  the  government  resulting  from  the 
forthcoming  electioris  asks  the  United 
States  to  leave  South  Vietnam,  there  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  we  must 
respect  that  request.  But  if  the  result- 
ing government  continues  to  desire  our 
assistance,  we  have  an  equal  obligation 
to  comply — and  a  far  better  opportunity 
to  be  effective. 

The  equation  is  not  complicated. 
Political  stability,  based  on  a  repre- 
sentative government  which  responds  to 
the  desires  of  its  people,  is  the  key  to  a 
successful  solution  in  Vietnam.  No 
amount  of  bombs  or  bullets  alone  can 
assure  success.  We  could  commit  a 
million  men — stamp  out  the  Vietcong— 
and  yet  gain  a  pyrrhlc  victory.  The  end 
we  seek  in  Vietnam  must  never  be 
military  in  nature.  We  cannot  become 
a  colonial  power. 

But  with  political  stability  and  social 
and  economic  reforms,  we  stand  a 
chance  of  ending  the  war  and  restoring 
peace  to  South  Vietnam. 

The  current  much-publicized  paciflca- 
tion  program  stands  on  a  tenuous  base. 
First.  It  encounters  suspicion  at  the 
top — for  too  many  leaders  feel  their 
futures  are  endangered  through  the 
growth  of  a  popular  movement.  Since 
the  leaders  are  not  elected — since  they 
came  to  power  by  force — and  since  they 
can  never  be  sure  of  the  support  of  their 
people,  they  fear  a  loss  of  power  if  a 
representative  government  comes  into 
being. 

Second.  The  pacification  program  en- 
coimters  suspicion  at  the  bottom — for 
among  the  people  of  the  countryside  It 
too  often  represents  the  Intrusion  of  the 
central  government  they  did  not  choose. 
There  have  been  promises  and  false 
starts  before  and  one  can  understand  the 
reluctance  of  the  peasant  to  commit  his 
fortimes  and  future  to  an  uncertain 
cause. 

Yet  pacification  Is  still  the  best— in- 
deed the  only — way  we  have  discovered  to 
bring  about  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  strength  and  progress  necessary 
to  buUd  a  stable  society.  Upon  its  suc- 
cess hinges  the  future  of  South  Vietnam. 
The  success  of  the  program  in  turn 
depends  on  the  solidity  of  its  base— and 
representative  government  can  give  the 
program  the  solid  support  it  needs.  If 
the  peasant  is  assured  that  he  plays  a 
role  in  the  policies  of  his  government, 
his  suspicion  of  that  government  de- 
creases. If  the  central  figures  of  govern- 
ment know  that  their  future  depends  on 
the  people — then  their  support  of  a  pro- 
gram to  help  the  people  will  be  assured. 
As  It  becomes  possible  to  hold  super- 
vised elections  in  additional  areas  of 
South  Vietnam,  those  elections  should 
be  held  in  order  that  the  government 
continue  to  reflect  the  aspirations  and 
desires  of  the  Vietnamese  pe(«le.    This 
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is  a  logical,  realistic  path  to  a  solution 
tn  South  Vietnam. 

I  think  this  path  also  points  out  a 
uulitary  lesson.  The  element  of  the 
struggle  In  Vietnam  that  should  be  es- 
calated is  the  pacification  program.  The 
military  must  always  serve  as  the  arm  of 
the  political.  We  must  get  back  to  the 
original  preml.se  of  our  Involvement  in 
South  Vietnam.  It  is  not  an  American 
war— it  is  a  South  Vietnamese  war.  We 
are  in  Vietnam  to  help — not  to  conquer. 

A  few  months  ago,  I  proposed  that  we 
call  on  our  initiative  a  preliminary  con- 
ference on  Vietnam.  The  President  has 
indicated  his  desire  to  wait  on  the  initia- 
tive of  others.  I  disagree — but  I  respect 
his  judgment.  If  we  are  to  wait  for 
others — if,  as  it  appears,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  wait  for  a  response  to  our  gen- 
eral call  for  negotiations — we  must  at 
least  insure  that  our  efforts  are  directed 
toward  the  proper  goals. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  repeat  too  often 
that  those  goals  must  be  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social.  We  must  help  to  build 
a  stable  society  in  South  Vietnam.  It  is 
time  we  recognized  that  the  proposed 
elections  are  an  opportunity  as  well  as  a 
challenge.  It  is  time  we  committed  the 
United  States  to  the  success  of  those 
elections.  And  it  is  time  that  the  United 
States  define  its  role  and  its  desires  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  in  the  person  of 
its  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REVISED  PROCEDURES  FOR  DE- 
STRUCTION OF  UNFIT  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  NOTES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1308)  to  authorize  revised  procedures  for 
the  destruction  of  unfit  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was, 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

Section  1.  The  first  sentence  of  section  324 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.O.  1)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "except  tar  the  can- 
cellation and  destruction,  and  accounting 
1th  respect  to  such  cancellation  and  de- 
Jtructlon,  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  unfit  tor 
circulation,"  immediately  after  "of  all  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes,". 

Stc.  2.  Paragraph  (d)  of  section  11  of  the 
rederal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  248(d))  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "except  for  the  can- 
cellation and  destruction,  and  acccruntlng 
*lth  respect  to  such  cancellation  and  d©- 
•tnictlon  of  notes  unfit  for  circulation,"  im- 
mediately after  "To  supervise  and  regulate 
wough  the  Bureau  under  the  charge  of  the 
Compuolier  of  the  Currency  the  Issue  and 
fetlrement  of  Federal  Reserve  notes.". 

Sec.  3  The  third  paragraph  of  section  16 
or  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  413)  Is 
wnended  by  striking  the  last  sentence  and 
iDseaing:  "Federal  Reserve  notes  unfit  for 
circulation  shall  be  canceled,  destroyed,  and 
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accounted  for  under  procedures  prescribed 
and  at  locations  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treewury.  Upon  destruction  of  such 
notes,  credit  with  respect  thereto  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  twelve  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  as  determined  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
June  13,  1933  (48  Stat.  127,  12  U.S.C.  121a) .  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  ",  other  than  Federal 
Reserve  notes,"  Immediately  before  "so  re- 
deemed shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  for  cancellation  and 
destruction.". 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  (12  U.S.C.  122a) 
Is  amended  by  changing  "In  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  of  each 
Federal  Reserve  bank  in  circulation  on  the 
31st  day  of  December  of  the  year  preceding 
the  date  of  redemption,  and  the  amount  so 
apportioned  to  each  bank  shall  be  charged 
by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
against  deposit  In  the  gold-redemption  fund 
made  by  such  bank  or  Its  Federal  Reserve 
agent"  to  read  "as  determined  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System". 

Sec.  5.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  audit  the  cancellation 
and  destruction,  and  the  accounting  with  re- 
spect to  such  cancellation  and  destruction, 
of  any  currency  of  the  United  States  unfit 
for  circulation,  regardless  of  who  Is  respon- 
sible for,  and  regardless  of  who  performs, 
such  cancellation,  destruction,  or  account- 
ing. The  Comptroller  General  shall  have  ac- 
cess to  any  books,  documents,  ptapers,  and 
records  which  he  deems  necessary  to  facili- 
tate an  effective  audit  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

S,  1308  was  recommended  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  I  introduced 
it  by  request  on  March  1,  1965.  After  a 
hearing,  the  bill  was  reported  on  August 
2,  1965,  and  it  passed  the  Senate  on  the 
next  day.  The  bill  was  rewritten  by  the 
House  and,  as  amended,  was  passed  by 
the  House  last  Monday  without  smy  ob- 
jection being  raisi^. 

I  have  now  received  a  letter  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
recommending  that  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  House  amendment.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  i.nsert  this  letter  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Board  or  Governors 
or  THE  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  5,  1966. 
Hon.  A.  Wnxis  Robertson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  You  have  asked  for 
the  Board's  views  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment to  S.  1308  adopted  by  the  House.  This 
legislation  is  urgently  needed,  as  you  know, 
to  avoid  inefficiency  In  destruction  of  unfit 
Federal  Reserve  notes,  and  the  Board  rec- 
ommends that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  House 
amendment. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Wm.  McC.  Martin,  Jr. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
might  add  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  advised  me  that  it  approves  the 
amendment  and  recommends  prompt 
enactment. 

At  the  present  time  imflt  Federal  Re- 
serve notes — worn  out,  cut,  torn,  and  so 
forth — must  be  brought  from  the  12  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  to  Washington  for 
verification,    sorting,    and    destruction. 


However,  arrangements  were  made  in 
1953  so  that  unfit  silver  certificates  could 
be  verified  and  destroyed  in  the  12  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  under  regulations  and 
procedures  described  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  This  arrangement  saved 
about  $500,000  a  year  in  shipping  costs 
alone. 

With  the  virtual  elimination  of  silver 
certificates  imder  recent  legislation  and 
the  substitution  of  $1  and  other  Federal 
Reserve  notes,  these  savings  can  no 
longer  be  effected. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  imme- 
diately save  about  $800,000  a  year — $500.- 
000  for  shipping  unfit  $1  Federal  Reserve 
notes  to  Washington,  and  $300,000  for 
sorting  Federal  Reserve  notes  out  among 
the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  anticipated  that  an  additional 
$400,000  or  $500,000  a  year  would  be 
saved  by  destroying  unfit  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  of  higher  denominations 
than  $1  in  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

The  House  has  made  extensive  edi- 
torial changes  in  the  text  of  the  bill. 
The  only  substantive  change  that  was 
made  was  to  Insert  a  new  section  5,  ex- 
pressly requiring  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  audit  the  cancellation  and  de- 
struction of  unfit  U.S.  currency  and  the 
accotmting  therefor. 

In  my  judgment,  this  bill  should  be 
enacted  immediately  so  that  we  can  at 
once  take  advantage  of  the  prospective 
savings  of  $800,000  a  year  which  we  hope 
will  soon  rise  to  $1,200,000  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  renew  my  motion  that 
the  Seriate  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ment to  S.  1308. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  GROWERS 
FACE  SHORTEST  FARM  LABOR 
SUPPLY  IN  YEARS 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
minutes  ago  I  noted,  on  the  Associated 
Press  ticker  tape  just  outside  the  Senate 
Chamber,  a  dispatch  which  so  fully  ex- 
presses the  actual  facts  with  reference 
to  employment  and  the  diflBculty  of 
farmers  in  getting  reasonable  numbers  of 
people  to  handle  their  crops  that  I  shall 
read  the  dispatch  into  the  Record  : 

Chicago. — The  president  of  the  Nation's 
largest  farm  organization  said  today  fruit  and 
vegetable  growers  face  the  prospect  of  the 
shortest  supply  seasonal  farm  labor  In  many 
years. 

Charles  B.  Shuman  said  that  with  the  un- 
employment rate  down  to  3.7  percent  "there 
simply  Is  not  enough  slack  In  the  available 
labor  force  to  meet  the  seasonal  farm  labor 
demand." 

He  said  farmers  are  hai>py  about  the  low 
unemployment  rate  "but  we  must  face  the 
fact  that  this  reduces  the  availability  of 
workers  to  harvest  fruit  and  vegetable  crops." 

Shuman,  president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  said  some  fruit  and 
vegetable  growers  "are  running  Into  trouble 
with  their  bankers  who  are  not  willing  to 
make  loans  for  crop  production  unless  farm- 
ers can  demonstrate  the  ability  of  finding 
labor." 

He  said  the  present  farm  work  force  of 
8(X),000  will  have  to  be  tripled  by  Jime  to 
meet  the  demand. 

Mr.  President,  that  completes  the  As- 
sociated Press  dispatch. 
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By  way  of  comment,  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  thlnJc  ever>'  thinking  person  in  this  Na- 
tion knows  that  there  Is  substance  to  the 
statement  of  President  Shuman,  except 
one,  and  that  Is  Secretary-  of  Labor,  Mr. 
Willard  Wirtz. 

I  regret  very  much  that  he  continues 
his  adamant  point  of  view  under  which 
he  is  withholdin;?  normal  and  adequate 
supphes  of  labor — unemployed  labor 
from  Canada,  Mexico,  and  the  British 
West  Indies — -which  is  required  by  fruit 
and  vegetable  people  to  produce  and  har- 
vest their  crops. 

I  remind  him  that  there  has  been  no 
more  acceptable  form  of  mutual  foreign 
aid  in  the  pa^t.  and  there  is  no  more  ac- 
ceptable form  available  now.  than  to  al- 
low the  people  who  are  unemployed  In 
these  friendly  nations  adjoining  us — 
some  of  which  are  just  across  the  border 
frjm  our  Nation  in  Canada  and  Mexico, 
and  some  removed  by  a  few  miles  of  wa- 
ter, as  in  tlie  case  of  the  British  West 
Ir.die.'^ — to  come  in  to  help,  t^  make  sure 
that  our  farmers  can  have  an  adequate 
supply  of  labor  to  produce  and  harvest 
their  highly  perishable  crops. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Shuman,  speak- 
ing as  he  does  for  an  organization  with 
over  p4  million  farm  families  as  mem- 
be-s,  are  worthy  of  notice.  They  should 
command  the  respect  and  attention  of 
the  entire  Nation. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  hope  that 
they  will  finally  get  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  who  for  so  long  has 
been  taking  such  an  intolerable  position 
over  that  which  should  be  his  position  if 
h'l'  expects  to  bolster  production  of  need- 
ed crops  and  food  produced  by  growers 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  In  this  Nation. 


PARTICIPATION  SALES  ACT  OP 
1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  32831  to  promote  private 
financing  of  credit  needs  and  to  provide 
for  an  elSclent  and  orderly  method  of 
liquidating  financial  assets  held  by  Fed- 
era!  credit  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  considering  the  proposal  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  S.  3283,  to  give 
the  Qovemment  the  right  to  sell  partici- 
pation certificates  backed  by  the  loans 
held  by  a  num.ber  of  Federal  agencies  and 
to  ase  tl'.cni  as  collateral. 

T'le  bill  is  ratiier  coinplicaied,  and  the 
S'.'Mator  from  Utah  has  fouiid  it  difficult 
to  understand  the  implications  of  some  of 
its  ramifications  He  is  not  sure  now 
tliat  he  really  understands  them.  I  feel 
that  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Senate 
has  been  trjing  to  act  hastily  with  re- 
spect to  the  proposed  Iegi3iation.  I  am 
sure  that  even  the  48-hour  delay  since 
this  niatter  was  discussed  last  Tuesday 
has  provided  an  opportunity  to  improve 
the  bill  and  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
problems  that  have  been  recognized  by 
both  sides. 

In  m.y  discussion  today,  I  shall  attempt 
to  explain  to  the  Senate  my  understand- 
ing of  what  the  bill  does  and  what  it 
means  I  shall  present  my  discussion 
from  two  points  of  \1ew:  I  shall  discuss 
how  I  believe  the  law  would  operate  !f 


the  bill  were  passed.  Then  I  shall  talk 
about  some  of  the  possible  consequences 
of  that  operation  and,  from  my  point 
of  view,  some  of  the  pitfalls  of  which  we 
must  be  aware. 

We  start  with  the  realization  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  engaged 
for  many  years  in  the  business  of  mak- 
ing direct  loans  to  individuals,  corpora- 
tions, municipal  bodies,  and  agencies  of 
various  kinds.  Based  on  the  table  that 
was  included  in  the  Record  on  Tuesday, 
51  agencies  are  now  making  these  loans, 
and,  at  the  latest  date  of  inventory,  these 
agencies  hold  approximately  $33  bUllon 
worth  of  loans.  The  Interest  rates  on 
those  loans  vary  from  2  percent  on  the 
REA  loans,  which  is  less  than  half  the 
cost  to  the  Grovemment  today  to  borrow 
money,  to  more  than  5  Vi  percent,  which 
is  approximately  equal  to  the  present 
market  price. 

These  problems  are  continuing.  In 
other  words,  the  agencies  are  still  mak- 
ing loans.  The  $33-bllllon  figure  may 
have  been  true  for  one  particular  day,  but 
it  is  imdoubtedly  higher  today,  and  it 
will  become  liigher  in  the  future. 

In  the  meantime,  Congress  is  looking 
at  other  problems  which  conceivably 
might  Increase  the  variety  suid  number 
of  these  loans. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  under 
questioning.  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Barr  estimated  that  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1967 — which  means  by 
July  1968 — the  volume  of  these  loans  out- 
standing could  exceed  $39  billion,  an  in- 
crease of  roughly  $6  billion  above  the 
present  total. 

This  situation  results  in  a  drain  on  the 
Treasury  and  on  the  budget.  In  order  to 
offset  the  drain,  the  administration  pro- 
poses to  use  these  loans  as  collateral — 
not  to  sell  the  loans,  as  has  been  done 
in  the  past,  but  to  use  them  as  collat- 
eral— and  to  issue  against  them  what 
might  be  called  mortgages.  These  obli- 
gations would  be  in  the  form  of  partici- 
pation certificates,  which  would  mature 
in  6  to  10  years,  with  an  estimated  aver- 
age of  7  years. 

In  one  sense,  I  should  not  use  the  word 
"mortgage,"  because  any  person  who 
bought  a  participation  certificate  would 
not  buy  the  right  to  come  to  the  Treas- 
ury and  foreclose  on  the  security.  Ac- 
tually, he  would  buy  a  right  to  an  income, 
which  would  be  determined  In  a  way  I 
shall  discuss  shortly.  He  also  would  buy 
the  right  to  an  eCfective,  complete  guar- 
antee by  the  Federal  Goverrunent  tliat 
his  interest  would  be  paid  and  that  his 
prlncipcd  would  be  paid  when  it  was  due. 

In  this  way  it  is  better  than  a  private 
mortgage,  but  In  essence  it  has  the  same 
characteristics  because  the  Treasury  is 
going  to  tie  up  this  collateral,  these  loans, 
and  hold  them  as  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  certificates  it  issues  against 
the  collateral.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
way  this  is  proposed  to  operate  ts  that 
these  agencies  would  be  given  the  power 
to  turn  over  to  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  a  block  of  these 
loans  suid  the  FNMA  would  be  given  the 
power  to  accept  them  in  trust. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  title  would 
be  de«ned  to  have  passed  to  FNMA.    I 


believe  the  title  should  actually  pass  and 
not  merely  be  deemed  to  have  passed.  I 
believe  an  amendment  to  that  effect  will 
be  offered  and  accepted.  This  is  one  of 
the  improvements  that  we  have  made  in 
the  bill  over  the  last  48  hours. 

FNMA,  which  was  originally  set  up  to 
be  a  secondary  loan  for  home  mortgages 
guaranteed  by  FHA,  would  now  become  a 
kind  of  investment  agency  which  would 
take  assets  and  loans  from  other  Federal 
agencies  as  though  they  were  its  own, 
gather  them  Into  groups,  and  then  Issue 
new  indebtedness  against  them. 

The  loans  would  remain  the  property 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  a  new  kind  of  paper 
would  come  into  being. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  concerned 
me,  and  on  which  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  have  a  clear  answer,  is  whether  FNMA 
could  accumulate  these  loans  from  a 
number  of  agencies,  join  them  In  the 
same  pool,  and  issue  certificates  against 
a  variety  of  loans.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
it  Is  proposed  to  take  loans  from  sepa- 
rate agencies  and  make  separate  pools 
out  of  them.  I  do  not  know  that  that  Is 
vital,  but  I  hope  we  can  clear  the  matter 
up  before  we  finish  our  work  on  the  bill. 

I  Eisk  the  Senator  from  Maine  whether, 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  the  practice  Is  to 
be  adopted  that  the  Treasury  propose 
to  mix  loans  from  various  agencies  and 
put  them  in  the  same  bundle,  or  does 
the  Treasury  propose  to  build  homo- 
geneous pools  with  loans  from  a  single 
agency? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  believe  the  accurate 
way  to  answer  that  question  Is  that  the 
Treasury  would  not  like  to  foreclose 
mixed  pools.  By  leaving  the  door  open 
to  this  possibility,  they  might  be  able 
to  make  the  issues  of  participation  cer- 
tificates more  attractive  to  the  market. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  an  open  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  Is  an  open  ques- 
tion, and  It  Is  desired  to  keep  it  as  a 
possibility. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  each  pool,  regard- 
less of  how  it  is  set  up,  were  to  become 
security  for  a  participation  certificate  or 
for  a  number  of  certificates,  and  If  the 
man  who  bought  the  certificate  had  no 
right  to  go  back  on  the  collateral,  then 
obviously  the  Federal  Government  would 
have  the  responsibility.  The  bill  recog- 
nizes that  and  the  administration  ac- 
cepts it. 

If  any  single  loan  in  the  pool  were  to 
become  bad,  it  must  be  replaced  by  a  good 
loan.  I  can  foresee  that  this  replace- 
ment process  wiU  become  almost  con- 
tinuous, if  not  for  that  reason,  then  for 
the  reason  that  there  will  be  different 
maturities  on  the  debt  obligations  In  the 
pool.  Constant  management  would  be 
required,  and  It  Is  proposed  that  that 
management  be  with  the  originator  of 
the  direct  loan  placed  in  the  pool. 

The  government  agency  would  hold 
the  original  notes.  It  would  service 
them.  It  would  have  the  obligation  to 
collect  the  Interest  and  principal  on  those 
notes.  If  some  note  were  to  become  bad 
or  mature,  the  Government  agency  would 
have  the  obligation  of  replacing  that  note 
in  the  pool  with  a  note  of  equal  value. 
If  collection  were  to  become  a  problem. 
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if  the  debtor  had  a  problem  in  paying  his 
Interest  or  principal  when  due.  it  would 
be  the  Federal  Government  agency  that 
he  would  have  to  deal  with,  and  not  with 
the  holder  of  the  participation  certificate. 
Having  created  the  participation  cer- 
tificates, the  Federal  Government  pro- 
poses to  go  out  in  the  money  market  and 
sell  them.  It  is  my  imderstanding  that 
they  expect  to  sell  them  through  a  pro- 
fessional private  underwriter  just  as  pri- 
vate bond  issues  and  private  equity  stock 
issues  are  sold.  Whether  it  will  be  a 
single  company  or  Individual  or  a  syndi- 
cate remains  to  be  seen.  It  will  probably 
be  a  syndicate. 

That  would  mean  that  somebody  must 
buy  the  participation  certificates.  There 
would  be  bidding  or  at  least  negotiation 
on  the  price.  The  participation  certif- 
icates would  undoubtedly  bear  a  fixed 
rate  of  Interest.  However,  their  effective 
yield  would  vary  as  the  money  market 
varied. 

These  participation  certificates  would 
be  negotiable.  They  would  be  bought 
and  sold  in  the  money  market  by  in- 
vestors,  and  the  effective  rates  would 
vary  as  the  market  rate  varied. 

The  certificates  would  be  negotiable 
and  would  not  be  redeemable  by  the 
Federal  Government  until  maturity. 

It  is  my  understanding  that,  in  effect 
as  soon  as  the  certificates  are  sold,  the 
Federal  Government  would  not  be  in- 
terested in  who  bought  them.  In  many 
respects  these  would  become  replace- 
ments for  the  long-term  standard  Gov- 
ernment bonds  that  have  become  so  dif- 
ficult to  sell. 

It  is  true  that  the  phrase  "full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States"  Is  not 
used  In  these  investment  participation 
certificates.  But  anyone  who  realizes 
that  the  Federal  Government  effectively 
guarantees  that  the  Interest  and  prin- 
cipal WiU  be  repaid  and  guarantees  that 
the  collateral  can  be  kept  effective  by 
agreeing  to  replace  any  bad  collateral 
can  realize  that  these  have  a  guarantee 
equally  as  valid  as  if  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  were 
pledged.  The  only  real  difference  is  a 
tax  difference. 

By  this  device  the  administration 
would  get  an  opportunity  to  go  Into  the 
iong-term  money  market  for  money 
Which  privilege  is  now  denied,  with  re- 
spect to  its  normal  long-term  bonds  be- 
cause we  have  a  4^4 -percent  Interest 
cellmg  on  long-term  bonds,  and  the  In- 
terest level  on  long-term  securities  In 
the  market  today  is  so  much  higher  than 
that  ceilmg  that  the  Government  can- 
not seU  its  bonds. 

wJ?ini!^'^^  ii^  ^°*°  ^^  problem  which 
S,«  ^  ^"  Congress  for  a  number  of 

that  the  4y4-percent  ceiling  is  archaic. 
"lat  it  IS  a  nuisance,  that  it  Is  an  un- 

S.t7 ''^T^"''-  It  is  felt  that  if  it  is 
possible  to  get  around  the  ceiling  by  this 

Sf  «h°.„?'''?  ^"«  ^  "0  reason  wl5 
an  '^°"^^,  "ot  step  up  like  men.  take 
Off  the  ceiling,  and  let  the  Government 
^th^  .  ^."'^  directly  on  the  market 
S  wf;.^  through  this  long,  round- 

I  know  why  we  do  not  do  that.    It  Is 
o<^use   the   administration   wanta   to 
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preserve  the  Image  that  It  believes  in 
low  interest  rates.  If  the  Government 
supported  the  idea  of  raising  the  ceiling 
on  long-term  bond  interest,  this  action 
would  be  considered  by  many  of  its  sup- 
porters as  being  a  retreat  from  a  prin- 
ciple. 

So  now  we  retreat  from  the  principle 
through  the  back  door  instead  of 
through  the  front  door. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  not 
this  refusal  of  the  administration  to  re- 
move the  archaic  4^4 -percent  ceiling  in 
reality  resulthig  In  monetizing  our  na- 
Uonal  debt  in  that  they  are  being  sold 
as  short-term  securities? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  has  two  effects.  I 
wish  to  be  fair:  This  is  a  problem  with 
which  every  admhiistration  wrestles. 
The  calendar  tends  to  run  pretty  fast 
when  you  owe  money.  When  you  Issue 
a  10-year  bond.  2  years  later  It  is  only 
an  8-year  bond;  or  when  you  issued  a 
6-month  note,  3  months  later  it  is  only 
a  3-month  note.  So  the  problem  of 
maintaining  the  average  term  of  the  debt 
is  a  difficult  problem.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  There  are  three  things  that 
could  be  done.  I  have  mentioned  only 
two.  We  can  raise  the  mterest  ceilhig, 
or  we  can  do  what  is  being  proposed 
now;  or  the  Federal  Government  can  sell 
its  bonds  at  a  discount,  which  is  an  ad- 
mission of  weakness.  This  administra- 
tion has  done  that,  in  order  to  get  around 
the  4.25-percent  ceiling. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Another 
way  they  get  around  it  is  through  the 
sale  of  Government  bonds  with  less  than 
5-year  maturity. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  Is  correct 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  So  they 
are  selling  those  at  5  percent  when  in 
reality  they  could  have  sold,  on  the  same 
day,  a  20-year  bond  for  4.50  to  4.75  per- 
cent. They  are  not  only  monetizing  the 
debt  but  also  paying  a  higher  interest 
rate  to  do  It  and  to  preserve  an  image 
of  being  for  low  interest  rates 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  the  feeling 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah.  I  think  this 
4  V4 -percent  interest  ceiling  has  become 
a  kind  of  symbol,  a  kind  of  shibboleth. 
That  was  fine  30  years  ago.  when  the 
Government  was  paying  2  percent  for 
money,  or  20  years  ago,  during  Worid 
War  n,  when  it  was  monetizing  the  en- 
tire cost  of  the  war  and  paying  one-half 
or  one-fourth  of  1  percent  for  money. 
But  it  does  not  seem  to  be  realistic  at  the 
present  time. 

I  should  like  now  to  turn  to  the  ques- 
tion of  how  much  money  we  are  talking 
about.  In  the  committee,  we  were  told 
that  there  are  approximately  $33  billion 
worth  of  loans  that  would  be  subject  to 
Uils  bill.  Between  now  and  the  end  of 
fiscal  1967.  $6  bUllon  more  of  such  loans 
would  probably  be  made,  making  a  total 
of  loans  outstanding,  then,  of  approxi- 
mately $39  billion. 

But  if  this  bill  is  passed,  they  expect 
to  sell  between  now  and  the  end  of  fiscal 
1967  approximately  $8  billion  worth  of 
these  participation  certificates,  so  that 


they  will  reduce  the  net  investment  to 
such  loans  to  $31.5  biUion. 

But,  actually,  they  wlU  still  hold  $39 
billion  worth  of  loans,  and  be  responsi- 
ble for  them. 

There  is  a  difference  between  these 
loans  and  the  bonds.  The  things  I  am 
about  to  say  represent  the  heart  of  my 
objection  to  the  bill.  These  participa- 
tion certificates  represent  long-term 
borrowing  which  is  not  under  the  official 
debt  ceiling.  So  this  Is  a  device  by  which 
the  Government  can  get  money  to  fi- 
nance its  deficit  without  putting  any 
pressure  on  the  debt  celling, 

I  have  already  indicated  tliat  these  cer- 
tificates are  not  bound  by  the  interest 
ceiling,  as  are  long-term  bonds.  So  they 
get  around  that  roadblock;  and  because 
they  will  not  show  up  plainly  in  the  fig- 
ures quoted  to  show  the  condition  of  the 
operating  budget,  whether  it  is  a  deficit 
or  a  surplus,  that  figure  which  can  be 
presented  to  the  American  people  as  a 
measure  of  the  deficit  will  be  distorted 
by  the  amount  of  the  value  of  participa- 
tion certificates  sold  In  any  one  fiscal 
year. 

Next  year,  the  administration  says  it 
Intends  to  sell  $4.7  billion  worth  of  these 
participation  certificates.  In  his  budget 
message,  the  President  took  that  into 
consideration— assuming  this  bill  would 
be  passed— and  said  he  expects  to  have 
a  deficit  of  only  $1.8  billion.  Of  course 
the  situation  In  Vietnam  has  already  de- 
stroyed that  hope,  but  I  wish  to  elimi- 
nate that  from  consideration  for  the 
moment. 

If  the  President's  figures  had  been  ac- 
curately estimated,  and  if  we  had  gone 
through  In  terms  of  deficits  without  par- 
ticipation   certificate    sales,    his    deficit 
would  not  have  been  $1.8  biUlon;  It  would 
have  been  $6.5  billion.    I  am  not  accus- 
ing   the   President   of   deliberately    at- 
tempting to  deceive  the  American  people 
but  I  am  concerned  that  before  this  sys- 
tem goes  into  operation,  some  method 
should  be  set  up  to  tell  the  American  peo- 
ple how  many  of  these  participation  cer- 
tificates were  sold,  and  what  their  effect 
was  on  the  announced  deficit.    The  use 
of  this  device  will  prevent  direct  and 
factual  comparisons  between  the  deficit 
in  the  years  in  which  the  device  Is  used 
and  in  other  years  In  which  it  was  not 
used,  by  tending  to  understate  the  latter 
Much  was  made,  on  Tuesday,  of  the 
fact  that  the  proposal  wUl  increase  the 
cost  of  financing  the  Federal  debt      I 
shall  not  labor  that  point  again.   There  Is 
general  agreement  that  it  will  increase 
the  cost;  there  is  disagreement  as  to  how 
much.    The  Budget  Bureau  says  from  25 
basis  points  to  35  basis  points,  which 
means  from  about  one-quarter  to  one- 
third  of  1  percent.   The  figures  show  that 
sale    of   participations    recently    repre- 
sented an  Increase  of  more  than  slx- 
tenths  of  1  percent.    But  nobody  will  dis- 
agree that  the  costs  will  be  Increased 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  yield 

Mr.  WILLLAMS  of  Delaware.     As  to 

the  cost,  I  found  it  Interesting  to  review 

the  debate  that  took  place  when  this 

same  issue  was  before  Congress  in  1959. 
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At  that  time  the  man  who  was  then  serv- 
ing as  majority  leader  of  the  Sermte — 
the  same  man  who  is  now  In  the  White 
House — emphasized  that  the  cost  would 
exceed  six -tenths  of  1  percent  if  this 
procedure  were  utilized  to  liquidate  the 
assets.  So  I  am  quoting  the  best  au- 
thority in  the  country;  the  man  who  Is 
now  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Well,  the  figures,  so 
far.  bore  him  out.  I  would  be  willing  to 
give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and 
say  that  we  must  look  to  the  future  for 
the  actual  answer,  but  so  far  as  the  pre- 
vious experience  and  present  experience 
is  concerned,  it  is  approximately  six- 
tenths  of  1  percent. 

'■  At  this  point,  Mr  Kennedy  of  New 
York  took  ti^e  chair  as  Presiding  OfiQcer.) 

Mr,  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
stated  at  the  beginning  that  I  was  dis- 
turbed over  the  speed  with  which  the 
bill  was  bei.ng  handled,  because  there  is 
one  item  on  which  I  have  not  been  able 
to  get  Information— and  this  is  a  typical 
problem:  An  agency  now  owning  Fed- 
eral loans,  .say  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, turns  over  some  of  its  loans 
to  FNMA,  and  FNMA  issues  participa- 
tion certificates  against  them,  sells 
them,  and  gets  the  money 

Presumably,  it  turns  tiu'  money  over 
to  the  agency  whose  loans  it  mortgaged. 
What  effect  will  this  have  on  the  capac- 
ity of  that  agency  to  turn  around  and 
reloan  the  money?  How  much  of  the 
money  'Aith  respect  to  each  agency 
would,  m  effect,  have  to  go  Into  the 
Treasury  for  uses  other  than  loan  pur- 
poses ? 

The  only  answer  I  can  get  Is  that  the 
rules  are  different  lor  each  agency.  The 
problem  is  so  complicated  ar.d  it  would 
take  so  long  to  get  an  answer  that  we 
cannot  supply  it  in  time  for  this  dis- 
cussion. 

This  is  an  Important  problem  and  I 
hope  before  too  long  that  we  will  get 
that  answer  set  forth  clearly. 

Are  we  expanding  the  lending  capacity 
of  the  agency;  and  if  so.  how? 

Or.  are  we  setting  up  funds  which  will 
go  back  into  the  Treasury  and  be  made 
available  for  other  spending  purposes? 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  .Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr  BENNETT  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  .Senator  from  Colorado, 

Mr  DO\nNICK  I  am  asking  the 
question  for  my  information.  On  read- 
ing the  report,  I  gathered  that  if  the 
participation  loans  were  approved  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  money 
that  would  be  received,  agency  by  agency, 
could  be  u.sed  to  e.xpand  lending  power, 
or  be  sent  back  to  the  Tresisury,  so  that 
each  aaency  would  have  lis  own  discre- 
tion.   Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes;  that  Is  correct. 
The  money  that  would  come  in  from  the 
sale  of  partlcipatioti  certificates  would 
have  the  same  value  as  appropriated 
funds  to  each  agency.  But,  the  condi- 
tion under  which  the  agencies  can  use 
their  appropriated  funds — the  limita- 
tions— are  quite  different.  As  I  say,  the 
adminLstraUon  just  said,  "We  cannot 
answer  your  question  in  the  length  of 
time  you  have  before  your  meeting." 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Just  taking  two 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  clarifymg  my 


own  thinking,  is  it  my  understanding 
that  this  woiild  Increase  the  scope  of  the 
administrators  of  foreign  aid  to  make 
loans  around  the  world  without  Senate 
approval? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  foreign  aid  loans 
are  included  in  the  authority  granted 
by  the  bill,  but  administratively  they 
will  not  be  included  in  the  program,  as 
I  understand  It. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Pine.  What  about 
REA?  

Mr.  BENNETT.  REA  loans  are  in- 
cluded also — that  Is  to  say,  REA  is  one 
of  the  51  agencies  included  in  the  bill; 
but  the  administration  has  made  it  clear 
that  if  they  sell  participations  they  will 
not  include  any  REIA  loans.  That  is  also 
a  matter  of  policy. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  policy  could 
be  changed. 

Mr,  BENNETT.  Yes;  that  policy 
could  be  changed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  other  words, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  itself  which 
would  prevent  the  REA  or  any  other 
agency  from  doing  this  If  they  are  in- 
cluded within  the  51  agency  group.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  As  the  bill  now 
stands,  that  is  correct.  I  also  have  the 
understanding  that  an  amendment  will 
be  accepted  which  will  clear  that  up, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Utah 
yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  correct  to  say  that  as  the  bill 
was  reported  by  the  committee  it  did 
give  them  authority  to  sell  REA  bonds. 

In  our  colloquy  the  other  day  I  cited  a 
specific  example  of  the  $3%  billion  loan 
we  had  for  the  British  Government  in 
1945 — 2-percent  bonds  of  which  approxi- 
mately $3  billion  is  still  due.  Under  this 
bill  we  could  discount  those  bonds  or  sell 
them,  although  I  understand  that  since 
that  was  pointed  out  the  day  before  yes- 
terday they  would  now  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept amendments  to  strike  it  out.  Never- 
theless, the  bill,  as  it  was  sent  down  by 
the  administration  and  ramrodded 
through  the  committee  and  onto  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  it  did  give  them 
such  authority  to  sell  these  bonds,  and 
apparently  It  was  their  Intention  to  do  so 
If  we  had  not  caught  it  in  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  This  helps  my  think- 
ing a  great  deal. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  In  the  bill  as  it  came 
from  the  committee,  this  permission  was 
available  because  the  agencies  are  among 
the  51  to  which  I  have  referred,  but,  as 
I  say,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
administration  will  accept  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  to  straighten  out  that 
problem. 

I  should  like  to  talk  briefly  about  the 
effect  of  this  proposal  on  private  bor- 
rowers and  private  lenders,  I  have  al- 
ready commented  on  the  Gioverrmient  eis 
lender  and  borrower,  but  I  want  to  ex- 
pand on  that,  too. 

Let  us  look  at  the  situation  of  the  pri- 
vate borrower  More  and  more  of  our 
fellow  citizens  and  our  Instrumentalities, 
both  official  and  semiofficial,  are  discov- 
ering that  the  Government  has  a  loan 
program  usutdly  at  subsidized  interest 


rates  which  will  enable  them  to  do  what 
they  want  to  do  without  paying  the  mar- 
ket price  for  that  money,  or  without  fac- 
ing the  judgment  of  a  lender  who  has 
got  to  lend  money  on  risk  and  has  got 
to  make  sure  that  his  judgment  Is  right 

Thus,  on  this  basis,  I  believe  that 
passage  of  the  pending  bill  would  en- 
courage  more  and  more  people  to  come 
to  the  Federal  Government  to  boiTow 
money.  It  will  encourage  the  Govern- 
ment to  expand  its  loan  programs,  be- 
cause the  administrators  of  those  pro- 
grams can  say,  when  they  come  to  Con- 
gress for  Increased  authorizations,  "Well, 
sure.  It  does  not  matter  how  big  our  loan 
program  gets.  We  can  always  sell  par- 
ticipations against  it  and  the  net  invest- 
ment of  the  Goverrunent  will  not  be 
increased." 

Let  us  look  at  the  lenders  to  the  ex- 
tent that  these  loans  will  be  the  borrow- 
ing by  small  businesses.  Individuals, 
small  local  borrowers.  The  local  banks 
will  begin  to  lose  more  and  more  of  their 
customers  when  these  customers  go  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  their  money. 
The  local  bank  will  lose  control  and  In- 
terest In  the  loans  that  are  made.  In- 
stead of  being  in  the  banking  business, 
they  will  begin  to  move  more  and  more 
Into  the  Investment  business,  because 
they  will  be  investing  in  a  piece  of  paper 
with  a  guaranteed  rate  of  interest  and  a 
guaranteed  return. 

This  could  weaken  the  service  of  our 
American  banking  system  to  Its  commu- 
nities and  make  them  more  and  more  a 
passive  money  manager  than  an  active 
lender. 

I  know  that  there  are  -many  kinds  of 
bankers.  There  are  bankers  who  have 
always  been  passive,  but,  fortunately,  In 
many  communities  In  this  country  there 
have  been  active  bankers  who  have  taken 
the  leadership  In  developing  local  enter- 
prises, local  projects  and  programs  to 
help  the  community. 

To  me,  this  situation  is  a  very  real 
threat  to  the  banking  Industry.  Gov- 
ernment rules  could  replace  private 
judgment.  This  could  make  It  so  that 
there  would  be  no  opportimity  for  a  man 
to  say,  as  a  banker  said  to  me  once, 
"Well,  It  may  be  a  poor  risk,  but  it  Is  a 
dam  good  loan  and  will  be  good  for  our 
conmiimity." 

I  hate  to  raise  this  ugly  specter,  but 
we  are  opening  the  door  more  and  more 
to  political  decisions  as  to  who  will  get 
the  loans  and  who  will  not,  because  It 
Is  obvious  from  the  present  situation  that 
there  are  more  people  who  want  loans 
than  there  is  money  to  supply  them,  and 
somebody  has  to  set  up  the  priorities. 
Since  the  Government  is  essentially  po- 
litical. I  think  it  does  not  take  too  much 
imagination  to  discover  that  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  the  priorities  will  be 
decided  on  some  basis  other  than  the 
value  of  the  loan  to  the  community. 

Much  was  said  the  other  day  about 
the  program  that  was  instituted  In  the 
Elsenhower  administration,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  open  up  that  can  of  worma 
again,  unless  sc«nebody  makes  me,  but  I 
would  like  to  point  out  this  difference. 
There  have  been  previous  programs 
whose  purpose  it  was  to  get  money  In- 
vested In  loans  back  into  use  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.     In  those  cases  the 


loans  themselves  were  sold.  The  man 
who  bought  the  loan  had  to  manage  It, 
became  familiar  with  It,  serviced  It,  and 
It  was  just  as  If  he  had  gone  out  and 
established  a  new  loan. 

The  securities  still  had  Government 
guarantees,  so  the  risk  was  minimized 
to  that  extent,  but  he  had  to  get  it,  to 
service  the  loan,  and  make  the  collec- 
tion. Actual  sales  of  loans  were  Involved. 
The  volume  of  total  loans  In  the  Federal 
Government's  hands  went  down. 

Under  this  proposal,  of  course,  the 
volume  of  loans  In  the  Government's 
hands  will  remain  the  same  or  rise. 
There  Is  an  offsetting  piece  of  paper 
against  It.  So  the  net  Investment  will 
go  down,  but  not  the  total  In  the  hands 
of  the  Goverrmient. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  have  the  figure 
on  the  proportion  of  the  direct  loan  sales 
that  are  with  recourse  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  those  which  are  made  under 
some  kind  of  Government  guarantee  or 
insurance  but  I  think  the  bulk  of  the  di- 
rect loan  sales  do  carry  a  continuing  ob- 
ligation for  the  Government.  So  to  that 
extent  the  total  obligations  to  the  Gov- 
ernment are  not  reduced.  The  direct 
loan  paper  Is  reduced  to  the  extent  that 
direct  loan  sales  take  place.  I  only 
wanted  to  point  out  that  those  participa- 
tion sales  Involve  a  guarantee,  and  In 
that  sense  are  a  continuing  liability.  So 
I  think  the  analogy  ought  to  go  to  direct 
sales  with  recourse  to  the  Government. 

The  record  of  the  hearings,  at  page  97, 
contains  a  table  showing  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  sales  from  fiscal  year  1961  to 
fiscal  year  1965.  The  total  amount  from 
1961  to  1965  without  recourse  amounted 
to  $284  million.  The  remainder  amount- 
ing to  about  $1.5  billion  were  with  re- 
course. Whether  or  not  this  reflects  a 
pattern  as  to  other  agencies,  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
brought  that  fact  to  our  attention,  be- 
cause we  want  to  get  the  record  clear. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  Is  the 
Senator  from  Utah  at  liberty  to  yield  for 
a  few  questions  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  do  have  today  a 
ver>'  accepted  way  of  Investment  that  is 
referred  to  as  mutual  funds,  which  funds 
take  In  amounts  of  money  and  buy  se- 
lected stocks  and  issue  certificates  against 
those  stocks. 

Mr.  BENNETT.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  that  about  com- 
parable with  this  situation,  where  assets 
of  other  agencies  in  the  form  of  direct 
loans  are  put  in  a  common  pool  and 
these  participation  certificates  are  Is- 
sued? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes,  In  respect  to 
which  you  refer. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Now  my  question:  Is 
It  correct  to  say  that  the  buyer  of  a  par- 
ticipation certificate  does  not  get  a  title 
to  any  specific  loan  or  any  specific  secu- 
rity? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. One  does  not  get  any  title  to  a 
specific  loan.  In  that  respect  it  is  like 
the  mutual  fund  concept. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  saw  a  little  state- 
ment In  the  report  about  the  Interest 
rate.  I  do  not  know  that  It  was  nailed 
down.  The  point  has  been  made  that  it 
would  cost  more  this  way  than  by  direct 
Treasury  financing.  Does  the  Senator 
have  a  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  believe  It  Is  agreed 
by  all  that  it  will  cost  more.  The  extent 
of  the  difference  will  depend  on  market 
conditions.  We  argued  much  about  that 
on  Tuesday.  The  Treasury  is  prepared 
to  admit  It  will  cost  somewhere  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-third  of  1  percent.  I 
think  the  recent  record  shows  it  may  well 
reach  one-half  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  It  Is  conceivable 
that  it  will  cost  more  than  by  direct 
Treasury  borrowing? 

M.  BENNETT.  There  Is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  On  pages  18  and  19  of 
the  report  there  Is  listed  a  group  of 
agencies  or  programs  showing  direct 
loans  and  also  guaremteed  and  insured 
loans.  Of  this  number.  Is  It  correct  to 
say  that  only  the  direct  loans  are  the 
ones  that  would  go  into  the  pool? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  think  I  know  the 
list  the  Senator  is  looking  at.  It  was 
assumed,  when  that  list  was  published, 
that  any  loan  outstanding  which  was  in 
the  possession  of  any  of  these  agencies 
could  theoretically  be  subject  to  the 
terms  of  this  bill  and  become  part  of  the 
pool. 

To  be  fair  to  my  friends  on  the  other 
side,  I  should  say  they  are  willing  to 
accept  tm  amendment  which  will  restrict 
the  agencies  which  may  participate  in 
the  pool. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
restriction,  however,  was  not  proposed 
until  after  some  of  us  objected  a  couple 
of  days  ago  and  It  was  emphasized  that 
even  the  British  loans  made  in  1945 
amounting  to  $3%  billion,  could,  under 
this  bill  be  discounted  in  the  New  York 
banks.  I  understand  the  administration 
agreed  to  accept  an  amendment  to  elimi- 
nate this.  What  else  Is  In  It  I  do  not 
know,  but  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration is  included  in  this  bill.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Is  already 
bankrupt,  Of  course,  with  a  Govern- 
ment guarantee  even  a  worthless  note 
can  be  sold. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  this  point  In  the  col- 
loquy? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  both  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  are  correct  In  saying  that  as  the 
bill  came  out  of  the  committee,  and  as 
It  was  presented,  it  covered  obligations 
of  aroimd  $33  billion,  subject,  however, 
to  this  control :  That  these  participations 
would  have  to  be  approved  by  specific 
authorization  acts,  which  would  go  to  the 
specific  appropriations  committees. 

I  made  it  clear  on  Tuesday  that  there 
was  no  Intention  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  include  foreign  aid  loans 
or  British  loans  or  some  other  loans,  in- 
cluding the  REA  loans. 

Coupled  with  that  other  control  in  the 
bill,  that  the  appropriations  committees 


must  pass  on  it,  I  think  the  restrictions 
were  much  more  significant  than  has 
been  suggested  up  to  this  point  in  the 
colloquy. 

However,  In  order  to  clarify  any  doubts 
and  to  conform  with  the  actual  program 
the  administration  had  in  mind,  the 
amendment  to  which  the  Senator  frwn 
Utah  has  adverted  will  be  offered,  and 

1  think  that  will  cover  programs  that 
Include  a  direct  loan  portfolio  of  $10,- 
971  million. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  have  an  ex- 
planation of  these  amendments  first.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  Senator  finish- 
ing his  remarks,  but  this  bill  was  rushed 
onto  the  floor  without  proper  considera- 
tion.   It  was  in  the  conmilttee  for  only 

2  days.  We  are  dealing  with  authority 
involving  $33  billion.  I  would  like  an 
explanation  of  these  amendments  before 
I  enter  into  any  agreement. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Utah  will  fin- 
ish his  remarks  so  that  we  can  get  an 
explanation  of  the  amendments. 

Personally,  I  think  it  would  be  wise  if 
we  learned  what  else  Is  in  this  bill.  If 
the  committee  now  recognizes  that  there 
is  about  $20  billion  in  It  that  they  are 
willing  to  take  out.  which  is  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  original  bill,  how  much 
more  Is  In  there  that  neither  the  com- 
mittee nor  I  know  about? 

Would  it  not  be  wise  to  take  this  meas- 
ure back  to  the  committee,  have  it  stud- 
ied further  and  then  bring  It  back  to 
the  floor,  at  which  time  we  can  proceed 
with  a  more  orderly  discussion  of  the  bill? 

I  am  not  trying  to  cause  any  undue 
delay,  and  to  show  that  I  am  not  trying 
to  preclude  a  vote,  I  am  willing  to  agree 
now  that  when  it  comes  back  we  enter 
into  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
limiting  debate. 

However,  I  think  that  the  Senate 
should  have  a  chance  to  study  the  meas- 
ure in  amended  form.  We  are  not  deal- 
ing with  millions  of  dollars  but  billions. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  administration 
now  agrees  to  change  this  measure  from 
$33  billion  to  $10  billion.  That  is  a  won- 
derful step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
how  do  we  know  that  there  Is  only  $10 
bUllon,  $5  billion,  or  $20  bUlion  left? 

It  would  be  far  better  if  the  bill  were 
to  go  back  to  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee could  report  the  measure  next 
week.  We  are  told  that  the  administra- 
tion is  not  planning  to  utilize  this  au- 
thority for  another  12  months.  One 
week  would  not  make  much  difference. 
I  would  be  willing  to  have  it  reported 
back  on  a  day  certain  next  week  with 
the  unanimous  consent  to  consider  it 
that  day. 

Again  I  emphasize  that  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  preclude  the  right  to  vote  on  the 
bill,  but  the  Senate  should  know  for  what 
It  Is  voting. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
In  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois.   I  did  not  intend  to  interrupt  him. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  Is  included  for 
State  Department,  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  $8,997  million. 
That  includes  the  loans  that  have  been 
made  over  a  period  of  time  directly  to 
underdeveloped  countries,  in  large  part. 

As  I  recall,  some  of  those  loans  were 
made  with  a  grace  period  of  10  years  on 
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pay-ment  of  Interest  of  a  quarter  of  1 
percent,  and  then  on  a  40-year  basis, 
as  in  tiie  case  of  loan^  made  to  Ghana 
to  build  a  powerplant  and  dam  on  one 
of  the  major  rivers  there. 

Just  imagine  bii>-ing  a  participation 
certificate  involving  loans  for  a  40-year 
penod  with  a  long  grace  period,  and 
virtually  no  interest,  on  what,  for  practi- 
cal purposes,  I  call  concealed  grants. 

What  does  the  administration  propose 
to  do  about  some  kind  of  prospectus,  so 
that  a  purchaser  may  have  a  little 
brochure  to  tell  him  what  kind  of  paper 
is  in  this  pool  and  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  paper? 

If.  perchance,  one  is  interested  in  buy- 
ing through  a  mutual  fund,  he  is  given 
a  iLst  showing  that  it  holds  so  many 
.shares  of  Aluminum  Company  of  .'Amer- 
ica, so  many  shares  of  Standard  Oil,  and 
■e  many  shares  of  this  and  that.  Com- 
plete Lnfonnation  is  given  on  what  is  in 
the  portfolio,  so  the  investor  will  know. 
What  does  the  administration  propose 
to  tell  the  people?  What  d-oes  it  pro- 
pose to  tell  the  prospective  investor  as  to 
what  theac  loans  will  buy? 

Mr.  BtlNNETT.  As  far  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  knows,  no  definite, 
omcial  statement  has  been  made  by  the 
administration  on  that  point,  but  un- 
officially, I  have  been  given  to  understand 
that  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  a 
typical  private  investment  banking  firm, 
.skilled  in  the  selling  and  underwriting 
of  securities,  of  which  this  would  be  a 
'vpical  one.  I  assume  that  if  'hey  make 
>-uch  a  contract,  when  the  private  agency 
i?oes  into  the  market  to  sell  the  security, 
It  will  be  brought  under  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  regulations,  and 
it  win  be  required  to  furni.sh  the  pro- 
spectus to  which  the  Senator  has 
referred 

But  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that 
requires  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  an  assump- 
tion. 

Mr  BENIVTETT,  That  is  an  assump- 
tion. 

Mr.   DIRKSEN.     And  the  salespeople 

of  the  underwriter  will  say  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  Is  behind 
these  participation  certificates.  That 
becins  to  assuaee  the  apprehensions  of 
t>eople.  Tliey  say.  Oh,  well,  if  the  Fed- 
era!  Goverrjnent  Is  behind  this,  I  have 
no  concern  about  It." 

I  believe  that  in  the  Interest  of  candor 
there  has  to  be  something  in  the  bill  to 
require  the  administration  to  tell  what 
they  are  sellin;,'.  People  may  think  they 
are  buying  somethmrr.  and  it  will  be  a 
pig  in  a  poke,  unless  one  is  willing  to 
accept  the  word  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  behind  it 

We  had  this  problem  once  before. 
T!ie  Senator  from  Utah  may  remember 
the  days  of  the  lotnt  land  banks. 

Mr.  BENNETT  I  was  not  in  Con- 
is'ress  in  t!ios(>  day.s. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  was.  I  remember 
those  days.  That  paper  went  down  to 
nothing  That  was  a  pretty  sorry  busi- 
ness for  the  investors  who  held  those 
bonds  There  came  a  hue  and  cry  be- 
cause of  certain  language  In  the  law  as 
10   whether  or  not   they  were  or  were 
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not  absolutely  guaranteed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Then,  they  discovered 
they  could  not  collect  and  the  bonds  went 
down,  and  down,  and  down.  These  in- 
vestors in  good  faith  were  left  to  hold  the 
paper  and  take  the  loss. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
agency  will  service  it.  All  they  will  have 
will  be  a  Government  bond,  which  is 
guaranteed  by  the  pledge  of  FNMA.  that 
if  there  Is  a  default  they  will  make  the 
payment,  backed  up  by  borrowing  from 
the  Treasury. 

My  question  Is:  In  what  denomina- 
tions are  these  bonds  going  to  be  sold? 
They  will  bring  SVi  percent  to  5Mj  per- 
cent. Will  the  average  American  citi- 
zen be  able  to  buy  this  5.35-interest-rate 
Government  bond,  or  will  they  as  some 
have  suggested,  be  issued  in  denomina- 
tions not  lower  than  $50,000  denomina- 
tions, which  would  preclude  the  Ameri- 
can public  from  it? 

We  are  selling  series  E  bonds  at  4.15 
percent  interest.  If  they  are  to  pay  5V4 
percent  to  5^2  percent  why  not  let  the 
little  fellow  buy  It  and  get  this  extra  1 
percent? 

We  should  not  exclude  the  American 
people.  I  think  that  the  law  should  be 
explicit  as  to  exactly  what  is  intended. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  This  bill  gives 
FNMA,  the  trustee  for  these  pools,  un- 
limited power  to  secure  funds  by  borrow- 
ing from  the  Federal  Treasury  to  make 
good  any  loss  or  any  potential  loss.  This 
is  also  checked  in  advance  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees.  They  cannot 
issue  any  participation  certificates  until 
the  Appropriations  Committees  have 
authorized  it. 

This  particular  feature  of  the  bill  was 
written  in  on  the  House  side  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  minority— this  right  of  the 
Appropriations  Committees  to  ride  herd 
over  the  issuance  of  these  certificates. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  right  they 
should  have.  But  the  point  is,  at  the 
time  when  the  appeal  is  made  to  the  pub- 
lic to  buy  these  participation  certifi- 
cates, how  much  information  will  they 
have  as  to  precisely  what  they  are  going 
to  buy?  An  Investor  might  say,  "Not  on 
your  life.  I  do  not  get  so  much  as  a 
security  to  show  for  the  money  I  am 
going  to  Invest.  The  Government  keeps 
the  assets.  All  I  get  is  a  participating 
certificate." 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Just  a  piece  of  paper. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  the  agency  that 
made  the  loan  in  the  first  place  Is  going 
to  service  the  loan  and  collect  the  money. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  FNMA  would  service 
the  loan. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  Is  not  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, I  was  thinking  of  something  else. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  My 
question  is:  Are  the  bonds  to  be  limited 
to  $50,000  minimum  denominations,  or 
will  they  be  reduced  to  $1,000  denomina- 
tions so  that  the  average  Joe  Doakes  can 
buy  them  and  get  aboard  this  gravy- 
train? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  does  not  have  that  information.  I 
asked  an  official  of  the  Treasury  the  spe- 
cific question  about  the  $50,000  figure 
and  was  told  that  there  would  be  bonds 
of  much  smaller  denomination  than  that. 


But  when  I  asked  him  how  small,  I  was 
told  that  the  decision  has  not  been  made 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
what  I  was  told.  I  think  it  is  a  decision 
that  should  be  made  before  we  vote. 

After  all.  if  the  Government,  in  its 
great  benevolence,  is  going  to  pay  an  ex- 
tra 1  percent  or  six-tenths  of  1  percent 
in  interest  rates  more  than  is  necessary 
on  a  Government-guaranteed  bond  and 
if  the  average  investor  knows  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  a  direct  Gov- 
ernment bond  and  a  Government-guar- 
anteed bond,  why  not  let  Joe  Doakes,  the 
man  in  the  street,  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  extra  one-half  percent?  Why  con- 
fine the  privilege  to  one  bank  in  New 
YcM-k? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Does  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  May  I  maintain  my 
right  to  the  floor  and  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine,  so  that  he  may  question 
the  Senator  from  Delaware? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Very 
well.  I  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  can  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  shall  be  happy  to  an- 
swer it. 

Since  the  Senator  appears  to  prefer 
the  sale  of  loan  paper  directly,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  proposed  legislation 
which  would  prohibit  the  continuation 
of  direct  sales  of  loans  and  they  are 
available  in  the  denominations  that  are 
on  the  books.  Those  denominations 
cannot  be  reduced.  They  are  on  the 
books  and  in  the  portfolio.  If  they  hap- 
pen to  be  in  small  denominations,  the 
small  Investor  is  free  now  to  purchase 
them. 

The  history  of  direct  sales  of  loans  is 
that  the  interest  is  ev.i  higher  than  it 
is  on  the  participation-certificate  sales. 
So  the  Senator's  hypothetical  investor 
could  make  more  money  by  buying  the 
obligations  that  are  now  available  in  the 
Government's  portfolio  of  direct  loans, 
and  at  better  interest  rates. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  says  that  they  will 
be  sold  based  on  what  is  on  the  books. 
My  question  is:  What  is  on  the  books? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  They  are  already 
there.  If  the  proposed  legislation  is  not 
passed,  they  are  there.  I  am  talking 
about  the  direct  loan  paper  that  is  in  the 
portfolio  now. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  participation  certificates 
in  this  particular  bill.  Will  they  be  sold 
in  denominations  as  low  as  $1,000,  or 
will  they  be  limited  to  $50,000?  The 
Senator  from  Utah  indicated  he  could 
not  find  out.  In  what  denominations 
will  they  be  sold? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  already 
has  his  answer  to  that  question  from  the 
Senator  from  Utah.  My  interjection 
was  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  that  the  Investor 
about  whom  he  is  concerned  in  his 
question  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
get  this  loan  paper  at  higher  interest 
rates  than  would  be  available  in  the 
participation  sales  program,  and  in  de- 
nominations to  suit  his  purse,  if  they  are 
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available  in  the  present  portfolio.  So 
the  Investment  opportunity  that  the 
Senator  is  seeking  is  now  available, 

With  respect  to  the  program  covered 
by  the  bill 
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Mr.    WIT  J  JAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 

President 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    May  I  finish? 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Per- 
haps my  point  is  not  clear. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.     The  point  is  clear. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    FNMA 
sold  some  participation  certificates  about 
3  months  ago.    How  low  were  the  de- 
nominations of  those  certificates? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  could  not  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then 
we  are  back  where  we  started. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  for  the  next  6 
months  the  committee  held  the  hearings 
that  the  Senator  is  proposing,  I  could 
not  conceivably  memorize  the  details 
that  the  Senator  is  seeking  with  respect 
to  the  sales  of  all  the  certificates.  I  do 
not  have  that  answer. 

I  am  saying  to  the  Senator  that  in  the 
direct  loan  portfolio  now — and  I  can- 
not tell  him  what  Is  in  it — there  are  $33 
billion  worth  of  certificates.  In  the  di- 
rect portfolio  now,  I  am  sure  that  a  va- 
riety of  denominations  is  available  to 
investors  who  wish  to  make  that  kind  of 
investment. 

The  Senator  has  raised  a  question. 
My  only  effort  was  to  try  to  suggest  that 
here  Is  an  investment  opportunity  com- 
parable with  the  one  which  is  available 
to  the  Senator's  hypothetical  Investor. 
That  Is  my  only  point. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
recently  sold  a  sizable  bond  issue,  and 
In  the  advertising  appearing  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  it  was  stated  that  these 
bonds  would  be  in  denominations  as  low 
as  $1,000.  In  almost  any  bond  issue  of 
any  major  corporation  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  requires  that 
the  corporation  indicate  the  lowest  de- 
nomination at  which  the  bonds  can  be 
bought. 

My  question  is  this:  Under  this  blU  It 
is  proposed  to  seU  as  much  as  $33  billion 
worth  of  bonds.  In  what  denomina- 
tions are  they  to  be  sold?  Will  they  be 
to  $1,000  or  $50,000  denominations,  or 
only  in  $i  mUlion  quantities?  Cer- 
tainly this  is  a  proper  question.  It  is  a 
question  that  any  corporation  in  Amer- 
ica would  have  to  answer  before  it  could 
float  a  bond  issue  in  the  manner  that  is 
proposed  by  the  bill.  It  is  a  question 
tnat  is  answered  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  all  its  direct  sales  of  bonds. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Utah  for 
yielding. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
another  open  question:  In  what  denom- 
"latlons  and  in  what  market?  The 
Senator  from  Utah  has  assumed  that  the 
oenominatlons  would  be  large  and  that 
they  would  be  sold  in  the  major  money- 
markets,  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
We  cost  of  breaking  the  certificates  down 
mto  $100,  $500,  and  $1,000  units,  and 
wen  disposing  of  them  and  trading  in 
wem,  would  be  very  high. 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  this 
program  would  bring  in  private  money 


to  replace  public  money  in  the  loan  pro- 
grams. To  me,  this  Is  based  on  a  fal- 
lacious assumption,  because  the  Federal 
Government  never  gets  any  money  that 
is  not  private  money.  It  was  private 
money  that  either  paid  the  taxes  or 
bought  the  bonds  that  provided  the  funds 
that  made  the  loans.  Now  that  the  loans 
have  been  made.  It  is  proposed  to  have 
private  money  come  in  and  take  them 
out  again.  One  kind  of  private  money 
would  be  replaced  with  another,  or  one 
kind  of  obUgation  would  be  replaced  with 
another. 

Another  weakness  in  this  situation  has 
to  do  with  the  use  of  the  money  after 
the  participation  certificates  had  been 
sold.  This  brings  us  back  to  the  fact 
that  through  the  sale  of  these  certificates, 
or  the  direct  sale  of  the  obhgatlons,  we 
could  distort  or  conceal  or  destroy  the 
opportunity  for  direct  comparison  on 
the  cost  of  government.  In  a  sense,  we 
would  be  selling  permanent  assets  or 
long-term  assets  for  current  expenses. 
That  would  be  like  selling  the  furniture 
to  pay  the  grocery  bill.  It  is  the  sort 
of  thing  people  do  when  they  try  to  live 
above  their  income. 

I  would  feel  better  about  the  situation 
if  the  administration  had  assured  us  that 
It  was  prepared  to  tell  us  what  the  effect 
would  be  with  respect  to  each  succeeding 
budget.  I  shall  propose  an  amendment 
which  would  require  a  special  report  to 
Congress  as  to  the  impact  on  the  budget. 
When  this  question  was  raised  in  the 
committee,  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
pulled  out  a  document  and  said,  "Well, 
the  figures  are  already  here."  But  they 
are  burled  deep  in  a  special  analysis  of 
Federal  credit  programs  and  never  be- 
come related  to  the  actual  budget  figure 
that  appears  in  the  headlines  of  the 
newspapers,  and  I  am  eager  to  relate 
them.  We  shall  discuss  that  subject 
later. 

To  many  people  In  this  country— and 
the  number  is  surprising,  in  terms  of  my 
experience,  since  the  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate — this  proposal  appears  to 
be  a  gimmick  to  conceal  the  true  operat- 
ing budget  figures  and  to  prevent  com- 
parison. Prom  now  on,  it  would  be  a 
permanent  program,  spreading  over  the 
agencies  ttiat  are  finally  included  in  it. 

At  the  moment,  I  intend  to  vote 
against  the  bill,  not  because  I  think  it  is 
dishonest  or  immoral,  but  because  I  am 
concerned  about  and  object  to  the  speed 
with  which  it  has  been  rushed  through 
the  committee  and  is  being  rushed  on 
the  floor  and  I  object  to  leaving  unan- 
swered the  remaining  questions  that  I 
think  should  be  answered. 

I  expect  the  bUl  to  E>ass.  Perhaps  the 
bill  will  be  passed  more  or  less  on  a  party 
Ihie.  As  a  Republican,  I  can  read  all 
kinds  of  sinister  ideas  into  the  program. 
We  have  been  hearing  talk  about  a  po- 
tential tax  Increase  in  order  to  dampen 
the  effects  of  threatened  inflation.  The 
bill  would  provide  the  administration, 
according  to  its  plan,  with  $4.7  billion 
without  a  tax  increase  and  without  an 
increase  in  official  borrowing  under  the 
debt  ceiling  limit. 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BENNETT.    I  yield. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr."  President,  as  the 
Senator  knows.  I  am  not  on  the  commit- 
tee. I  should  like  to  get  certain  infor- 
mation. 

Does  the  bill  provide  in  any  w ay  what 
the  interest  rate  would  be  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  pay  to  the  buyers  of  the 
certificates  in  the  pool? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  They  would  be  sold 
on  the  open  market.  The  rates  may  vary 
from  certificate  to  certificate.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  certificates  would  be 
turned  over  to  a  professional  underwrit- 
ing individual,  firm,  or  syndicate  and 
would  be  treated  the  same  as  the  dis- 
tribution of  any  private  issuance  of  debt 
would  be  treated. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Based  upon  the  in- 
terest rate  that  the  Government  Is  get- 
ting from  the  mortgages  which  It  holds, 
is  it  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  the  in- 
terest rate  that  the  Government  would 
have  to  pay  on  the  certificates  would  be 
greater  than  the  interest  which  it  col- 
lects? 

Mr.  EENNETT,  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing  because  1  do  not  know  which 
loans  would  be  placed  in  the  pool.  How- 
ever, as  the  bill  stands  now,  it  is  pos- 
sible— although  the  administration  says 
that  it  will  not  do  so — to  place  the  REA 
loans  In  the  pool.  The  difference  in  that 
case  would  be  the  difference  between  2 
percent  and  whatever  rate  of  hiterest  the 
certificates  would  sell  for.  which  is  as- 
sumed to  be  somewhere  abo\  e  5  percent. 
Some  loans  might  go  into  the  pool 
which  loans  are  now  earning  an  amount 
approximately  equal  to  the  rate  of  inter- 
est for  which  these  certificates  would 
have  to  be  sold.  Therefore,  we  would 
have  a  whole  range  from  the  REA  figure 
of  2  percent  up  to  some  loans  on  which 
we  can  assume  there  would  be  no  dif- 
ference in  Interest  rate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  page  20  of  the  re- 
port there  is  the  statement: 

Testimony  offered  by  the  Budget  Bureau 
suggested  that  the  differential  may  be  as 
low  as  "25  to  35  basla  points,"  or  an  addi- 
tional 0.25  to  0.35  percent. 


Does  that  mean  the  differential  in  the 
interest  rate? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  the  differen- 
tial between  what  the  Treasury  has  to 
pay  in  order  to  borrow  now.  and  what 
it  would  have  to  pay  If  It  were  to  use 
this  device. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  would  mean  an 
Increased  cost  of  between  0.25  and  0.35 
percent. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Let  us  agree  that 
there  would  be  an  increase  In  interest 
cost.  Only  experience  would  determine 
what  the  amount  would  be.  That  would 
be  the  outside  limit,  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  point 
out  that  the  most  recent  sale  by  FNMA 
shows  that  they  paid  an  interest  rate  of 
5.3  percent.  This  was  a  little  more  than 
six -tenths  of  1  percent  higher  than  the 
amount  which  the  Government  could 
have  borrowed  the  money  for  if  it  had 
Issued  Its  own  notes. 

The  Treasury  claims  that  it  will  only 
be  0.25  of  1  percent  or  0.35  of  1  percent. 
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but  history  shows  that  it  has  paid  about 
0  5  of  1  percent  interest  over  and  above 
what  they  would  have  paid  if  they  had 
financed  the  issue  in  a  n.ormal  manner. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  can  be  assumed 
that  the  Interest  rate  which  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  pay  on  the  certifi- 
cates would  be  in  excess  of  the  interest 
rate  which  it  would  collect  on  the  se- 
curity, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct  in  all  instances. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  There  Is  no  question 
about  that? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  BENNETT.  We  are  talking  about 
two  different  things.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  are  talking  about  the  difference  In 
Interest  rate  that  the  Government  might 
have  to  pay  If  it  were  to  sell  its  own 
bonds  in  a  normal  manner  and  the  In- 
terest rate  that  it  would  have  to  pay  If  It 
were  to  sell  participate  certificates. 

The  other  problem  would  Involve  the 
dlffe.Tnce  between  the  interest  rates 
earned  by  the  notes  which  are  security 
for  the  certificates  and  the  interest  rate 
of  the  certificates.  That  difference  In 
rate  has  already  been  created.  It  was 
created  in  a  very  real  sense  when  the 
Government  made  the  original  loan. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  the  Interest 
rate  limitation  which  is  applicable  to  the 
bonds  sold  by  the  Government  apply  to 
these  certificates? 
Mr  BENNETT.  No 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  That  us  presently  4.25 
percent? 

Mr,  BENNETT  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, I  said  earlier  that  m  my  opinion 
this  would  be  a  verv-  useful  device  to 
make  an  end  run  around  the  4'/4-percent 
limit.  That  limit  would  not  apply  be- 
cause this  would  not  be  a  Government 
bond 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Would  this  become  a 
debt  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  con- 
templated by  the  prohibition  which  the 
debt  ceiling  places  on  the  ri^tht  to  bor- 
row '' 

Mr  BENNETT  This  would  be  outside 
the  debt  ceiling, 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Then  it  would  be  out- 
side the  interest-rate  limitation  and  out- 
side the  debt  ceiling? 

Mr.  BENNETT  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, I  have  tried  to  point  out  that,  be- 
cause of  that  fact,  unless  sr>eciflc  ex- 
planation is  made,  It.s  eff»H-r  on  the 
earned  deficit  or  surplus  would  be  to 
minimize  any  deficit, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Was  substantially  the 
identical  issue  before  the  Senate  In  1959 
and  was  action  taken  on  the  matter  at 
that  time? 

Mr  BENNETT.  This  Is  not  Identical. 
There  were  no  participation  certificates 
In  1959.  The  Treasury  proposed  to  ex- 
change 4  percent  VA-guaranteed  mort- 
gages held  by  FNMA  for  2 -'4 -percent 
Treasury  bonds  which  were  outstanding 
and  which  were  nonmarketable 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  would  mean 
that  the  man  would  earn  1^  ;x'rcent 
through  that  process. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  bonds  did  not 
have  a  market  because  they  were  not 
transferable,  but  since  they  were  23^4  per- 
cent, their  face  value  was  higher  than 


the     remaining    balance    of    the    VA 
mortgages. 

The  Treasury  Department  exchanged 
VA  mortgages  of  $188,328,000  for  bonds 
having  a  face  value  of  $192,151,000  In  one 
exchange.  In  the  second  exchange,  they 
traded  $131-plus  million  of  these  mort- 
gages for  $129.7  minion  of  bonds.  The 
purpose  of  this  transaction  was  to  per- 
mit FNMA  to  continue  its  activities.  It 
Is  estimated  that  the  loss  of  Income  to 
the  Government,  Including  the  servic- 
ing cost  of  1  percent,  was  approximately 
$6  million.  However,  on  the  other  side, 
the  difference  in  the  face  value  of  the 
FNMA  obligations  and  its  exchange  was 
$5.6  million.  So  the  net  difference  was 
only  $0.4  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  For  what  period  of 
time  was  this  bill  before  the  committee 
for  study? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     In  1&59? 
Mr,  LAUSCHE.    No,  the  pending  bill. 
Mr.  BENNETT.    This  bill  was,  I  un- 
derstand, before  the  House  committee  1 
day,  and  it  was  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee 2  days. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  was 
introduced  on  the  27th  of  April  in  the 
Senate.  It  was  reported  on  the  28th  of 
April.  Those  are  the  dates  shown  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  had  hearings  be- 
fore the  bill  was  introduced. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  We  had  2  days  of 
hearings  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Of 
course  when  the  hearings  were  held  the 
committee  was  talking  about  something 
that  did  not  exist. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  existed  in  the  form 
of  the  House  bill,  which  was  before  us. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  the 
Senate  bill  was  introduced  on  the  27th, 
reported  on  the  28th  of  April,  and 
brought  up  for  consideration  the  first 
day  of  this  week.  There  certainly  has 
not  been  an  adequate  opportunity  for 
Senators  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
this  bill.  For  that  reason  even  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  legislation  are  finding  out 
that  there  is  much  in  the  bill  which  they 
themselves  and  the  administration  never 
intended. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  differ  with  the  Sen- 
ator. I  wUl  be  glad  to  expand  on  it 
later. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
yield  so  that  the  Senators  may  have  a 
colloquy? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  will 
have  plenty  of  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
almost  ready  to  yield  the  floor,  but  I 
understood  the  minority  leader  had  an- 
other question  he  wished  to  ask,  and  I 
see  he  has  come  into  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  ob- 
viously  the  effect  of  this  legislation  would 
merely  be  to  incur  another  debt  when 
these  participation  certificates  are  sold, 
since  they  are  guaranteed  by  the  Fed- 
ei-al  Government. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  correct.  This 
is  another  form  of  debt,  in  order  to 
achieve  the  same  effect  on  the  Treas- 
ury. If  they  did  not  use  this  form,  they 
would  have  to  issue  an  equivalent  num- 
ber of  standard,  regular  bonds. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  raises  the  sec- 
ond question:  How  do  they  propose  to 
style  this  debt?  Will  It  be  a  contingent 
debt,  or  do  they  have  some  other  name 
for  it?  Or  will  it  be  listed  along  with 
the  regular  public  debt,  under  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Loan  Act? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  outside  the  debt 
ceUing;  so  if  the  debt  ceiling  relates  to 
the  listing  under  the  Second  Liberty  Loan 
Act — a  point  upon  which  the  Senator 
from  Utah  is  not  completely  informed- 
then  it  would  be  outside  of  that  listing 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  we  owe  it,  but  it 
is  not  listed  as  a  part  of  our  regular  pub- 
lic debt? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  under  that  ar- 
rangement, when  the  Government  sends 
out  any  kind  of  balance  sheet  which  says 
for  example,  'The  pubhc  debt  presently 
is  $323  bUUon,"  that  is  not  the  truth 
after  all,  if  we  fail  to  list  this  somehow 
or  other,  and  let  the  people  know  what 
the  debt  really  is. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  This  would  not  be  in- 
cluded in  that  figure.  Of  course,  the  ad- 
ministration has  many  billions  of  dollars 
of  debt  that  are  not  listed  under  that 
figure. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  is  the  un- 
funded debt,  for  Instance,  and  the  com- 
mitments that  have  been  made,  which 
in  my  judgment  and  according  to  the 
latest  figure  run  up  to  $943  billion. 

But  I  wish  to  know  where  this  amount 
will  be  listed.  We  did  enact  a  statute, 
early  this  year,  introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Salton- 
STALLl,  to  obtain  a  bsilance  sheet  on  this 
Government,  showing  assets  and  lia- 
bilities. It  is  taking  the  Treasury  quite 
a  while  to  put  that  together,  but  when 
It  is  completed,  it  will  be  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  this  country  that  we 
will  be  able  to  have  a  look  at  a  consoli- 
dated balance  sheet  showing  what  we 
have  and  what  we  owe. 

I  am  interested  In  knowing  where,  in 
that  balance  sheet,  this  is  going  to  show 
up.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  remembers  very  well  when  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  dealt  with 
that  bill  and  finally  approved  it,  and  it 
was  approved  also  by  the  House. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Under 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  the  mechanics 
are  such  that  it  would  not  be  included 
as  part  of  the  national  debt.  It  would 
not  show  up  on  the  balance  sheet  as  an 
expense  when  reported  to  the  American 
taxpayers  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Conceivably,  if  the  bill  is  passed  in  the 
form  in  which  it  came  from  the  com- 
mittee, in  the  form  in  which  it  was  spon- 
sored by  the  administration,  they  could 
sell  this  $33  billion  worth  of  assets,  ap- 
ply the  money  received  to  the  general 
revenues,  spend  it,  and  it  would  not  show 
up  £13  expenditures;  nor  would  it  show 
up  as  a  part  of  our  national  debt. 

In  other  words,  if  this  bill  passes  It 
would  be  mathematically  possible  for  the 
present  administration  for  the  next  3 
years  to  spend  $10  billion  a  year  more 
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than  it  is  taking  in  and  to  report  to  the 
American  people  that  they  have  balanced 
the  budget  in  every  one  of  those  years. 

The  President  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress made  much  of  the  fact  that  we 
need  truth  in  packaging  and  truth  in 
lending.  I  agree;  we  do  need  some  con- 
sideration in  those  fields.  But  we  also 
need  truth  in  Government.  Let  us  tell 
the  American  people  the  truth  as  to 
what  is  being  spent  by  this  administra- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  quote  Just  one  sentence: 
"The  purpose  of  this  proposed  bill  is  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget  by  selling  off 
capital  assets  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Such  a  balance  would  be  ficti- 
tious and  fiscally  impossible." 

This  is  not  my  quote.  I  am  quoting 
from  a  statement  of  the  party  of  the 
man  now  in  the  White  House  when  a 
similar  proposal  was  made  in  1959. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  asked  me  a  ques- 
tion. Other  discussion  has  Intervened. 
If  he  will  repeat  his  question,  I  shall  try 
to  respond  to  it  promptly. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  that  was 
about  the  question.  I  merely  wish  to 
know  whether  the  American  people  are 
to  be  told  what  our  debt  really  is.  If 
we  have  $10,  $20,  or  $30  billion  of  debt 
which  is  not  listed  or  included  in  the 
public  debt  figures,  there  is  a  rather  ugly 
word  for  that  kind  of  practice  which  per- 
haps I  should  not  use. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  final  point,  which  almost  requires  no 
statement,  because  we  have  seen  it  dem- 
onstrated in  the  past  few  minutes  here  in 
the  Chamber. 

I  think  when  this  bill  is  passed,  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
could  be  handing  the  Republicans  a  very 
effective  campaign  issue. 

On  that  note,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  hope  that  the  manager  of 
this  bin  wfil  concur  in  the  idea  of  recom- 
mitting the  bin,  takln?  it  back  to  the 
committee,  ard  working  out  whatever 
corrections  they  wish  to  make.  I  would 
be  willing  to  agree  that  the  biU  could  be 
reported  back  on  a  day  certain,  whether 
It  is  next  week  or  the  week  after  or  when- 
ever they  feel  they  can  do  it. 

I  would  furthei  be  willing  to  agree  at 
this  time  that  when  it  is  reported  back 
it  comes  back  under  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  for  Umltation  of  debate, 
let  us  say  2  hours  on  each  side,  so  that  the 
Dill  could  be  considered  the  day  after  it  Is 
reported  back,  or  whatever  day  the  lead- 
ership wished  to  bring  It  up.  I  am  not 
trying  to  delay  a  vote  on  the  proposal. 
I  believe  that  whether  I  am  for  a  bUl  or 
not  Its  proponents  are  entitled  to  a  vote, 
but  I  do  question  the  wisdom  of  trying 
to  amend  this  multlbUUon-dollar  blU  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

It  admittedly  covers,  for  example,  the 
fintish  war  debt.  In  1945  this  country 
oaned  the  British  Government  $3.75  bil- 
wn.  The  most  recent  report.  Issued  last 
June,  shows  that  $3,149,059,000  is  due  on 
wat  note.    It  is  a  2-percent  note. 

Under  this  biU  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee and  before  the  Senate  today  we 
could  sell  participation  certificates  on 
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tlmt  note,  pay,  we  wUl  say,  5  percent  or 
5^2  percent  on  it,  and  put  that  note  up 
as  coUateral  but  with  the  gxiarantee  of 
payment  by  the  UJS.  Government.  Why 
pay  this  extra  3  to  3  Vi  percent  to  subsi- 
dize the  difference  In  the  interest  rates? 
That  is  an  unsound  proposal.  The  ad- 
ministration ran  for  cover  as  soon  as  It 
was  exposed.  One  official  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department  argued  that  they  did  not 
intend  for  it  to  be  in  the  blU;  however, 
the  chainnan  of  the  committee  just  now 
said  he  knew  what  was  in  this  biU;  so  I 
presiune  other  people  did  know  it  was 
there  and  intended  it  to  be. 

But,  nevertheless,  this  is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  how  unsound  this  proposal  is. 
We  are  speaking  of  bilUons  of  dollars.  I 
doubt  if  there  are  very  many  men  in  the 
country  who  understand  a  biUion  doUars. 
Certainly  I  am  not  one  of  them. 

But  to  reduce  this  to  layman's  lan- 
guage, suppose  a  man  has  a  $1,000  note 
representing  money  he   has  loaned  to 
some  friend  on  the  side  which  is  secured 
by  a  mortgage  against  his  farm,  or  per- 
haps It  is  just  a  plain  outstanding  note. 
The  operating  expenses  of  his  family 
exceed  his  income  so  he  goes  to  the  bank 
and  arranges  to  discount  the  note  by 
signing  as  endorser  on  the  note.    He  re- 
ceives $1,000,  puts  it  in  his  regular  family 
income,    and    proceeds    to    spend    the 
money.    Can  he  say  that  for  this  par- 
ticular year  he  has  a  boost  in  his  in- 
come, and  can  he  then  spend  this  $1,000 
more  than  he  earns  and  still  say  that  he 
has  a  balanced  family  budget?    Theo- 
reticaUy,  he  does  not  owe  the  money 
unless  the  note  is  defaulted.    This  is  the 
same  procedure  before   us  today.    We 
can  discount  notes  of  the  CCC— $2  bil- 
Uon.    The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion is  a  Government  corporation  and 
Is  already  $7  bilUon  in  the  red.    Accord- 
ing to  the  last  June  30  report  CCC  had 
borrowed  from  the  Treasury  $13,539  mil- 
lion.   Its  inventory  assets  were  Usted  at 
$3,892  munon.    That  includes  the  cost  of 
their  commodities  at  full  value.  Including 
storage  costs. 

In  addition  it  had  loans  of  $2,494  mH- 
llon.  These  loans  represented  money 
the  CCC  borrowed  from  the  Treasury. 
Now  under  this  bill  they  would  sell  the 
notes,  take  the  money,  and  instead  of 
paying  the  Treasury  from  whom  they 
borrowed  the  money,  they  would  put  it 
in  the  genersd  revenue  and  spend  it  on 
Great  Society  programs,  conceivably  to 
help  balance  the  budget.  This  is  a  poor 
method  of  keeping  books.  This  is  fiscal 
IrresponsibUity,  and  those  are  the  words 
used  by  a  man  who  was  once  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  is  now  in  the  White 
House  when  this  subject  was  discussed 
a  few  years  ago.  At  that  time,  I  agreed 
with  him  that  it  was  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility, the  only  trouble  is  that  he  has 
changed  his  mind  since  entering  the 
White  House. 

We  should  not  finance  the  Federal 
Government  with  tiny  such  irresponsible 
method  as  this.  We  need  more  truth 
In  Government  so  far  as  the  American 
taxpayer  is  concerned. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK  in  the  chair) .   Does  the  Sena- 


tor from  Delaware  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  lUInols? 

Mr.  WILLLAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Listed  on  page  18  i« 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
showing  direct  loans  of  something  over 
$4  billion.  Those  loans  were  made  at  2 
percent.  If  we  put  aU  that  In  the  pool 
and  then  sold  the  certificates — and  let 
us  assume  that  they  sen  for  bVz  per- 
cent— on  every  dollar  of  an  REA  loan, 
we  would  be  losing  SVa  percent;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  we  put  enough  In 
here,  we  can  go  broke  that  much  faster. 
It  Is  like  the  fenow  who  sells  suits  under 
cost.  When  I  said  to  him,  "How  do  you 
do  it?'  he  said,  "That  is  because  I  sell 
so  many  of  them."  That  is  exactly  what 
is  involved  here.  Put  in  more  of  this  2 
percent  paper  and  we  wUl  lose  3y2  per- 
cent on  every  dollar.  I  carmot  think  of 
a  faster  or  a  better  way  to  go  broke  than 
doing  Just  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
strange  thing  is  that  we  can  go  broke 
without  the  American  people  realizing 
it,  because  to  the  extent  we  sold  $1  bU- 
lion  In  notes  in  this  manner,  we  would 
reduce  the  deficit  as  it  is  reported  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  accordingly  we 
would  reduce  the  national  debt  by  that 
much.  We  would  not,  however,  have  re- 
duced the  obUgatlons  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  make  good  on  that  $1  bUUon. 
The  only  thing  we  would  have  done 
would  be  to  eliminate  it  from  the  book- 
keeping. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  not  analyzed 
this  situation,  but  when  we  make  a  loan 
to  the  REA  at  2  jiercent,  when  we  bor- 
rowed the  money  at  3%  percent,  let  us 
say,  to  make  the  loan,  we  would  Immedi- 
ately lose  1%  percent;  but  now  we  take 
the  securities  which  the  REA  has  given 
to  us  and  on  which  they  pay  us  2  per- 
cent, and  we  seU  certificates  which  cover 
these  REA  securities  in  a  pool  and  we 
pay,  let  us  say,  33/4  percent  on  the  cer- 
tificates; Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We 
would  be  paying  5.3. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Five  and  three- 
tenths. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Five 
and  three-tenths. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  means  we  would 
lose  1.75  percent  on  the  initial  trans- 
action and  win  now  lose  an  additional 
3.5  percent  in  the  second  transaction;  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No— 
not  exactly. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  not  calcula':ed 
It. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  we 
now  lose  1.75  percent  on  the  Initial  trans- 
action our  loss  win  be  increased  about 
double.  We  would  be  losing  the  differ- 
ence between  2  percent  and  the  5.3.    We 
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would  be  losing  3.25  percent  on  that  par- 
ticular loan  instead  of  1.75. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  fact  is,  we 
would  be  losing  the  difference  between 
the  interest  rate  that  we  collect  on  the 
securities  which  we  bought  and  the  Inter- 
est rate  that  we  have  to  pay  on  the  cer- 
tificates?    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  A.s  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSENi  pointed  out,  we  would  be 
doubling  the  loss  and  going  broke  faster 
under  this  method 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  summarize 
again  some  of  the  questions  I  asked  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett].  First, 
the  debt  ceiling  is  not  applicable  to  the 
sale  of  these  bond.s  because  it  is  not  a 
debt. 

Mr  WILLJAMS  of  Delaware.  The  sale 
of  the  participation  cer'.iiications  Is  out- 
side the  so-called  statutory  debt  limit. 
It  is  the  same  as  if  the  Senator  or  I 
discounted  a  note  at  the  bank  and  then 
said  that  we  do  not  owe  the  money  be- 
cause it  was  not  a  direct  loan. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIA.MS  of  Delaware.  But 
that  would  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the 
national  debt 

Mr  lj\USCHE      I  see 

M'-  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senat  )r  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr  L-\USCHE.     Ju.st  a  minute 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  I  really  cannot  keep 
silent  while  this  talk  is  being  bandied 
back  and  forth  about  REA  loans  being 
involved,  becau.se  if  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  will 
I(X>k  at  the  hearings  on  pase  96,  they  will 
And  a  lett/er  from  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  Mr.  Schiiltze.  dated 
A;.ri!  29,  addre.s.sed  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr  Robertson],  which  states 
in  part; 

I  can  assure  you  that  in  no  event  under  the 
legislation  now  before  your  committee  will 
any  participations  b«  sold  In  any  REA  loans. 

Now,  for  Heaven  sake,  let  us  keep  the 
discussion  to  the  point  and  not  take  up 
utterly  extraneous  issues. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  iMr  Dougl.^s]  Is 
correct  as  to  that  statement  being  in  the 
record.  But  the  authority  to  sell  these 
REA  bond.^  is  in  the  pending  bill.  The 
point  I  make  is,  If  they  do  not  intend  to 
sell  them  then  why  did  they  ask  for  the 
authority  In  the  hV.V 

Mr.  MU3KIE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
authority  is  in  the  bill.  I  am  plad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  The  Senator  knows 
that  in  earlier  colloquy,  which  took  place 
an  hour  and  15  minutes  ago,  I  made  it 
clear  that  an  amendment  would  be 
offered  which  would  exclude  REA  loans. 
which  would  exclude  foreign -aid  loans, 
and  wh'ch  would  exclude  other  foreign 
loans,  and  include  a  little  under  $11  bil- 
lion of  the  $33  billion  portfolio.  Most  of 
the  arguments  the  Senator  has  made 
since  that  time  have  related  to  this  point. 
L'  the  Senator  Is  Interested  In  killing 
time  by  discussions  of  this  character  ex- 
traneous to  the  issue  which  is  now  before 
the  Senate,  I  shall  be  glad  to  stay  here  as 


long  as  the  Senator  wishes;  but  I  believe 
that  It  should  be  made  clear  now — be- 
cause it  may  have  been  forgotten  in  the 
hour  and  15  minutes  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  earlier  colloquy  to  which  I  have 
referred — that  what  the  Senator  Is  talk- 
ing about  Is  not  going  to  be  acted  upon  In 
the  Senate  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Let  me 
say  this.  The  point  I  make  is,  that  the 
authority  is  In  the  bill.  They  tried  to 
put  through  the  bill  in  a  hurry.  And 
had  it  been  voted  on  2  days  ago,  as 
attempted,  it  would  ctill  be  in  the  bill. 
I  repeat  the  authority  is  in  the  bill  to 
sell  the  full  amount  of  $33  billion.  There 
Is  no  question  about  the  authority.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  who  Is  in  charge  of 
the  bill,  states  that  he  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  exclude  it.  Certainly  he 
cannot  exclude  that  which  is  not  in  the 
bill.  The  point  I  am  making  is:  Why 
did  they  ever  seek  such  wide  authority  in 
the  bill  in  the  first  place? 

They  have  a  tabulation  of  the  items 
in  the  committee  report.  I  did  not  write 
this  tabulation  for  I  am  not  on  the  com- 
mittee— but  the  tabulation  shows  that 
under  the  bill  the  administration  seeks 
authority  to  sell  $33  billion  worth.  There 
is  no  argtmient  on  that.  Since  we  began 
the  debate  and  pointed  out  the  complete 
absurdity  of  selling  bonds,  such  as  the 
British  loan,  the  CCC,  and  the  REA 
loans,  I  understand  that  there  will  be  an 
amendment  offered  that  will  remove 
these  items  from  the  bill.  I  am  glad 
that  they  offered  to  straighten  this  out, 
but  the  point  is — and  let  us  get  It 
straight — this  authority  is  in  here  now, 
and  an  effort  was  made  to  keep  it  in 

there.    If  the  Senator  from  Ohio 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    The  point  that  I  am 

trying  to  make  is 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  will  be  glad  to  cover 
this  at  greater  length  subsequently,  but 
I  wanted  to  make  It  clear  that  what  we 
are  talking  about  Is  not  relevant  to  the 

issue 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  Is  out  of  order.  Let 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  determine  to 
whom  he  shall  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  had  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  louder  the  voice  the  quicker  the  rec- 
ognition. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  what  I  under- 
stood. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  principle  I  was 
trying  to  establish,  whether  it  was  the 
British  loan  or  the  REA  loan,  is  that 
there  will  be  an  added  cost  to  the  Fed- 


eral Government  if  the  program  is 
adopted.  What  the  exact  amount  is  can- 
not be  foretold  except  through  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
that  it  will  be  either  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent or  thirty-five  one-hundredths  of  i 
percent. 

My  second  question  is.  Is  it  likely  and 
is  It  probable  that  if  these  additional 
funds  are  obtained  through  the  disposi- 
tion  of  assets,  instead  of  spending 
through  the  collection  of  current  taxes 
there  will  be  increased  spending? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  that  is  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  bill.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  administration  to  carry  its  Increased 
spending  programs  forward  without 
showing  a  deficit  on  the  books,  and  It 
would  temporarily  reUeve  the  necessity 
for  increasing  taxes  to  that  extent.  We 
would  be  financing  the  cost  of  the  Great 
Society  programs  by  selling  this  Govern- 
ment's assets.  As  I  pointed  out  before, 
it  is  like  a  fanner  selling  a  part  of  his 
farm  to  pay  for  current  living  expenses 
in  the  hope  that  some  day  he  will  have 
a  greater  income.  This  is  wrong.  If  It 
is  done  the  American  people  ought  to 
know  what  we  are  doing.  We  are  liqui- 
dating some  of  our  assets  in  order  to 
spend  more  money  today. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Will  the  adoption  of 
this  bill  be  more  costly  to  the  American 
people  than  a  program  of  selling  bonds? 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of   Delaware.    Cer- 
tainly;  there  is  no  question  about  It. 
The  lowest  estimate  made  is  that  the 
additional  cost  will  be  one-quarter  of 
1  percent.    An  estimate  has  been  made 
all  the  way  from  one-quarter  to  seven- 
tenths  of  1  percent.     The  most  recent 
rate  of  FNMA  Is  an  extra  six-tenths  of  1 
percent.    But  even  that  additional  one- 
quarter  percent  will  mean  an  additional 
cost  of  $5  million  annually  for  each  $1 
billion  of  the  participation  certificates 
sold  not  only  for  1  year,  but  for  all  the 
years  they  are  outstanding.    So  we  are 
dealing  with  extra  costs  of  at  least  $50 
million  a  year  for  the  next  10  or  15  years. 
This  Is  wholly  unnecessary  because  the 
loans  can  be  financed  at  a  lower  cost. 
The  cost  does  not  go  to  the  benefit  of 
anyone  except  the  bankers.     I  do  not 
know  what  the  title  of  the  bill  is,  but 
perhaps  the  administration  should  call 
it  a  poverty  program  for  the  adminis- 
tration's banking  friends. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  becomes  of  the 
important  subject  of  deficit  financing  if 
the  Government  contemplates  financing 
Government  expenditures  by  the  sale  of 
its  capital  assets  and  refuses  to  levy 
taxes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Government  would  be  deceiving  the 
American  people  as  to  the  true  cost  of 
its  programs.  Some  day,  when  the  last 
of  these  assets  is  gone,  we  will  wake  up 
with  a  shock,  disturbing  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Was  it  not  contem- 
plated when  these  lending  agencies  and 
guaranteeing  agencies  were  established 
that  as  the  funds  were  collected  back, 
the  funds  would  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  debt  which  was  incurred 
in  financing  the  lending  and  credit  guar- 
anteeing agencies? 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct,  and  that  is  the  heart  of  this 
whole  argument.  When  these  loans 
were  made  the  Ooverment  borrowed  to 
finance  them,  and  it  was  contemplated 
that  when  they  were  repaid  the  money 
would  be  used  to  pay  off  the  bonds  that 
were  issued  to  borrow  the  money  to  fi- 
nance these  programs.  Now  it  is  pro- 
posed, to  sell  these  notes  and  put  the 
proceeds  in  the  general  revenues.  This 
will  help  avoid  raising  extra  taxes  now 
yet  still  let  them  keep  spending.  I  think 
we  are  inviting  a  chaotic  situation  at  a 
later  date.  Chamberlain  went  to  Mu- 
nich to  obtain  what  he  thought  was  peace 
for  his  day.  The  administration  in  ad- 
vocating this  measure  here  today  is 
equally  shortsighted. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  ? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  was  with  Interest 
that  I  listened  to  the  manager  of  the 
bill  say  that  there  would  be  an  amend- 
ment presented  for  the  elimination  of 
foreign  aid  loans.  British  loans.  REA 
loans,  and  others.  In  due  time  I  pro- 
pose to  interrogate  the  Senator  on  that 
subject. 

What  I  wish  to  ask  about  now  is 
whether  the  3 -percent  housing  loans, 
some  of  which  are  FNMA  and  some  of 
which  are  FHA.  will  be  included?  If 
they  are  included  as  a  basis  for  these 
participation  certificates,  it  will  mean 
that,  as  a  Government,  we  will  be  draw- 
ing 3  percent  on  those  moneys  and  will 
be  paying  5  percent  or  more  plus  a  serv- 
ice charge.  In  due  time  I  shall  Interro- 
gate the  Senator  from  Mahie  on  that 
point. 

However,  in  the  colloquy  It  was  said 
it  was  Irrelevant  to  discuss  REA  loans. 
British  loans,  and  foreign  aid  loans,  be- 
cause an  amendment  will  be  proposed, 
and  accepted  by  the  majority,  to  exempt 
those.  This  Senator  caxmot  understand 
why  It  is  Irrelevant. 

I  have  reviewed  the  extent  of  the  hear- 
ings on  this  biU.  It  was  said  there  were 
2  days  of  hearings.  I  presume  those  days 
were  April  26  and  April  28.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Maine  if  there 
were  hearings  other  than  those  on  this 
bill  or  subject  in  recent  days  or  weeks. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  There  were  hearings  on 
those  2  days  to  which  the  Senator  has 
referred,  and  then  on  S.  2499,  which  in- 
cludes the  same  principle,  there  was  a 


hearing 

Mr.  HRUSKA. 
that 

Mr.  MUSKIE. 


I  am  not  Interested  in 


I  thought  the  Senator 

was  interested  in  whether  there  was  a 
heanng  on  a  comparable  subject.  If  he 
is  not  interested,  why  does  he  ask  me  the 
question? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  did  not  ask  for  that 
information.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
said  there  were  hearings  prior  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  biU.  My  question  was 
Whether  there  were  other  hearings. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  said  there  were  2 
oays  of  hearings  on  the  bill,  one  on  the 
flay  before  it  was  introduced  and  one  on 
jne  day  after  it  was  introduced.  I  was 
trying  to  provide  the  Senator  excess  in- 
lormatlon.  I  apologize  for  having  made 
wiat  effort. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  is  no  need  to 
apologize.  The  Senator  is  always  gener- 
ous with  his  information,  and  I  am  grate- 
ful to  him. 

My  question  was  not  for  the  purpose 
of  being  unfair  to  the  committee.  I 
would  observe  that  reference  to  the  hear- 
ings will  show  there  were  two  witnesses 
on  that  first  day,  both  proponents  of  this 
bill.  On  the  first  day  the  hearing  opened 
at  10:05  and  lasted  approximately  2 
hours.  The  second  hearing  ran  from 
about  10:05  to  11:11,  or  approximately 
1  hour.  With  this  large  amount  in- 
volved, I  do  wonder  how  many  million 
dollars  a  minute  that  would  be.  The 
mortgage  banking  witness  stated  that  he 
was  notified  about  the  hearing  at  9:15, 
which  certainly  did  not  give  him  much 
time.  Here  we  have  proposed  a  radical 
departure  from  our  present  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy,  and  there  are  only  four 
witnesses  who  testified,  two  officials  of 
the  Government  on  April  26,  and  two  on 
April  28,  one  of  them  not  a  banker,  who 
appeared  for  a  total  time  of  1  hour  and 
6  minutes. 

So  the  relevancy  of  the  colloquy  is  that 
with  this  meager  record  of  a  hearing,  we 
have  a  bill  Involving  huge  sums  of  money. 
I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  that  if  he  persists  with  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  com- 
mittee, perhaps  it  can  be  ascertained  if 
there  are  additional  billions  of  dollars 
that  would  be  involved.  Perhaps  the 
executive  would  like  to  Inform  us.  Cer- 
tainly the  taxpayers  and  the  American 
people  should  know.  I  subscribe  to  his 
statement.  I  agree  there  should  be  truth 
in  packaging  and  truth  in  lending.  But 
when  it  comes  to  Presidential  messages, 
then  we  are  in  the  dark  as  to  truth  in 
Government  in  disclosing  our  true  fiscal 
picture. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  contribution.  He  has 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  hearings  held 
on  the  28th.  the  second  day,  Lasted  about 
1  hour.  The  bill  was  only  Introduced  the 
day  before.  The  Senator  knows  that 
when  bills  are  introduced  they  do  not 
come  back  until  10  or  10:30  the  following 
day.  That  means  that  the  hearings  were 
practically  over  before  the  bill  arrived. 
One  witness  said  that  he  was  notified  to 
testify  at  9  a.m.  This  means  that  he 
did  not  even  have  a  copy  of  the  bill  be- 
fore he  came  down  to  testify.  This  is 
highly  irregular. 

There  were  practically  no  hearings  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  this  $33 
billion  proposal. 

Certainly,  it  is  not  out  of  line  to  ask 
that  this  bill  go  back  to  committee.  I 
would  be  willing  to  make  a  motion,  but 
rather  than  making  a  motion  to  send  it 
back  to  the  committee  I  would  like  to 
have  an  agreement  with  the  manager 
that  he  will  agree  to  its  return  and  re- 
port back  whatever  findings  and  recom- 
mendations the  committee  may  have. 

We  are  told  under  this  bill  that  they 
are  not  proposing  to  use  any  of  these 
funds  until  next  year ;  therefore,  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  has  to  be  steamrollered 
through.  However,  I  am  very  much  en- 
couraged by  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
promised  that  amendments  will  be  of- 
fered to  delete  $20  billion,  or  two-thirds 


of  the  proposed  authority  that  was  orig- 
inally asked  for  in  this  bill.  That  is 
progress,  but  at  the  same  time  this  is  not 
the  place  to  deal  with  amendments  con- 
cerning $10  billion  and  $20  billion  each. 
How  many  more  billions  of  dollars  are 
in  the  bill  that  neither  of  us  know 
about?  Apparently  neither  do  members 
of  the  committee.  Some  members  indi- 
cate they  did  not  know  that  REA  loans 
were  Included. 

When  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  said 
this  just  a  moment  ago,  a  member  of  the 
committee  took  exception  to  our  discuss- 
ing REA  loans  because  he  did  not  know 
they  were  in  the  bill.  But  they  are  a  part 
of  this  bm. 

Under  the  bill,  $4  billion  in  REA 
loans — 2-percent  notes — and  $2,115  mil- 
lion worth  of  notes  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  could  be  sold. 

Under  this  bill  they  could  seU  not  only 
$3  billion  of  the  British  war  debt,  but  in 
addition  there  are  $8,997  million  worth 
of  loans  made  by  the  Department  of 
State  under  AID  which  could  be  sold. 
Are  those  to  be  sold?  If  so,  what  kind 
of  situation  would  we  be  in?  We  cannot 
collect  interest  now  on  many  of  these 
loans.  Yet  we  would  have  to  pay  5.5  per- 
cent on  their  resale. 

There  are  many  questions  that  should 
be  clearer  to  the  Senate  when  we  vote. 
I  asked  if  these  participation  certifi- 
cates are  Government-guaranteed  obli- 
gations. The  answer  was  "'yes."  But 
they  did  not  know  If  they  would  be  sold  In 
denominations  of  $1,000  so  that  the  aver- 
age John  Doe  could  buy  one  of  these 
high-interest-bearing  bonds,  or  whether 
they  would  be  in  the  minimum  amounts 
of  $50,000  or  $1  million  bonds,  available 
only  to  a  select  crowd.  Those  answers 
are  not  here,  and  they  should  be  here. 
They  can  be  here  only  by  the  committee's 
obtaining  an  answer  from  the  adminis- 
tration before  we  vote  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  have  here  the  report 
of  the  other  body  on  this  particular  bill. 
I  am  not  talking  about  the  principle. 
We  do  not  enact  principles  in  this  body 
any  more  than  they  do  in  the  other  body. 
We  enact  specific  bills. 

The  minority  views  contained  this 
statement : 

These  views  are  for  those  who  may  wonder 
why  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives must  report  to  the  House  alter  3  hours 
of  public  testimony  a  bill  whose  gestation 
period  In  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  at 
least  3 — perhaps  as  long  as  6  months. 

By  the  time  it  was  reported  by  the 
House  committee,  after  3  hours  of  hear- 
ings in  the  committee,  and  the  time  we 
reached  the  floor  here,  as  of  today,  we 
find  two-thirds  of  the  losms  that  origi- 
nally were  involved  in  this  bill  pared 
away  and  only  $10  or  $11  billion  left. 

I  ask  the  Senator  If  there  is  not  some 
reasonable  likelihood  if  there  were  fur- 
ther scrutiny  of  the  remaining  $10  or 
$11  billion,  whether  or  not  there  would  be 
a  likelihood  of  even  further  reduction  or 
greater  safeguards  in  this  legislation? 

Mi.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
there  could  and  I  think  it  would  be  well 
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t)  iiave  more  study.  I  point  out  again 
thar  this  has  been  a  highly  Irregular 
p:-i>opdure  when  1  day  of  hearings  were 
held  before  the  bill  was  Introduced,  and 
the  second  day  hearings  were  held  be- 
fore the  bill  came  back  from  the  printer. 
Surely  we  are  not  in  that  great  a  hurry. 
There  must  be  somethmg  in  here  that 
the  administration  did  not  want  us  to 
di.vover.  If  they  had  been  successful  in 
steamrolllng  thus  through  last  Tuesday 
they  would  have  had  it  through  with  the 
authority  for  the  full  $33  billion.  Al- 
r*»ady  by  our  debate  we  have  knocked 
out  over  $21  billion. 

I  appeal  to  the  manager  of  the  bill  to 
rake  this  bill  back  to  the  committee 
without  making  a  rollcall  vote  neces- 
,sary:  but  to  take  it  back  to  the  commit- 
tee with  the  understanding  that  they 
wili  rewrite  the  bill  and  delete  those  pro- 
visions they  now  admit  should  not  have 
been  in  the  bill  in  the  first  place;  and 
then  report  the  bill  back  after  hearings. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Maine 
would  n:Tt  agree  to  such  a  procedure? 

Mr  MUSKIE.  I  take  it  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  awaiting  an  answer.  I  would  be 
clad  to  say  what  I  have  already  said  to 
him  personally. 

In  the  first  place.  I  can  only  speak  for 
myself,  and  I  have  not  made  any  such 
junendments  as  the  Senator  suggested 
have  been  made. 

This  bill  involves  !)oints  upon  which 
Senators  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
ai.sle  and  Senators  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  have  agreed:  relatively  few  amend- 
ments and  nothing  involving  the  kind 
of  major  surgery  of  which  the  Senator 
speaks 

The  major  amendment  involved  is 
simply  implementation  of  the  program 
which  the  President  spelled  out  in  the 
same  detail  as  is  found  in  the  amend- 
ment, which  we  are  introducing  when 
we  have  time,  and  the  programs  that  are 
to  t»e  covered. 

The  President's  letter  of  transmittal 
was  dated  April  20.  1966.  It  spells  out 
the  loan  programs  which  were  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  next  ti.scal  year  if  this 
legislation  is  enacted 

The  major  amendments,  which  we 
were  about  to  introduce  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  finished,  simply 
incorporate  what  has  been  the  intention 
right  along.  There  is  no  new  intention 
whatsoever. 

We  have  offered  the  amendment  for 
the  purpose  of  reassuring  the  Senator 
f  r.^m  Delaware  and  others  that  we  meant 
what  the  President  said  in  his  letter  of 
.■\pril  20. 

The  Senator  savs  because  we  offer  an 
amendm.ent  to  reassure  him  that  that 
offer  is  evidence  in  and  of  Itself  that  the 
bill  needs  major  surgery  Perhaps  we 
should  not  undertake  to  make  amend- 
ments to  develop  a  meeting:  of  the  minds 
and  consensus  to  the  extent  we  can. 

The  amendment  is  oEfered  in  a  helpful 
way,  tryir.g  to  reassure  the  Senator  that 
*l.at  the  President  said  on  April  20  was 
what  the  President  meant  and  what  the 
agencies  would  do  if  it  is  enacted. 

The  other  amendments  are  relatively 
minor 

Three  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah     I  Mr.     Bennett]     are     technical 


amendments     Involving     nothing     like 
major  surgery. 

The  most  important  of  those  three  Is 
an  amendment  designed  to  place  before 
Congress  annually  a  record  of  what 
transpired  under  the  program  In  the  pre- 
ceding year.  This  does  not  involve 
major  surgery,  as  I  see  It. 

There  is  one  other  amendment  which 
I  think  was  originated  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr,  Hruska],  under- 
taking to  set  a  limit  of  1  year  on  this 
authorization.  The  Senator  from  Utah 
and  I  agreed  to  the  modifying  amend- 
ment to  set  a  limit  of  2  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair) .  Will  the  Senator 
repeat  the  last  statement? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  said  that  the  amend- 
ment originally  suggested  to  me  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska] 
would  have  placed  a  minimum  of  I  year 
on  the  authorization.  I  agreed  to  accept 
the  amendment,  provided  the  Senator 
would  modify  It  so  as  to  provide  for  2 
years.  We  are  prepared  to  accept  that 
amendment.  This  does  not  involve 
major  surgery. 

So  we  have  considered  and  discussed 
with  the  Treasury  all  the  points  that 
have  been  raised  prior  to  today  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  and  other  Senators,  and  we 
are  prepared  to  offer  amendments  now  to 
implement  them.  No  other  difficulty  re- 
quiring major  surgery  on  the  bill  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  we  are  told  that  some  of  the 
amendments  are  just  minor  and  techni- 
cal but 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  that  Is 
not  at  all  an  accurate  paraphrase  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Maine  said.  The 
record  speaks  for  itself.  I  spoke  of  the 
major  amendment,  and  I  described  It  at 
some  length.  I  did  not  call  it  minor  or 
technical,  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware knows  I  did  not. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  hope  the  Senator  will  con- 
trol his  blood  pressure. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  My  blood  pressure  Is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  and  will  remain  at  that 
level.  I  submit  to  the  Senator  that  he  is 
in  no  position  to  read  what  is  in  this 
Senator's  mind.  I  suggest  that  he  con- 
fine h;mself  to  what  Is  in  his  own  mind. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  make 
no  effort  to  read  what  Is  in  the  Senator's 
mind. 

The  bill  as  it  was  reported  carried  au- 
thority to  sell  $4  billion  of  the  REA 
loans.  I  am  reading  from  the  report. 
We  are  told  that  that  will  be  deleted. 

The  bill  as  it  is  reported  provides  au- 
thority to  sell  $2,115  million  worth  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  notes. 
We  are  now  told  that  this  Item  will  be 
deleted. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  *^^he  committee 
provided  authority  to  sell  $8,897  million 
worth  of  Department  of  State  or  AID 
loans.  We  are  told  that  that  item  will 
be  deleted. 

I  also  understood  tha*,  the  amount  of 
the  British  loan  would  be  deleted.  I  in- 
tend to  obtain  the  proper  understanding 
on  all  these  items  before  we  vote  on  this 
bill. 


Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
motion  and  ask  that  it  be  given  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr,  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair) .  The  motion  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk,  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  moves 
that  S.  3283  be  reccMnmltted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  this  motion,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Does  the  bill  contain 
a  limitation  qn  the  dollar  quantity  of 
the'bonds  that  may  be  put  Into  the  pool? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  lim- 
itation under  the  bill,  as  I  have  been  ap- 
prised by  all  authorities  concerned,  is 
$33  billion,  as  the  bill  was  originally  re- 
ported. Now  we  are  told  that  the  limita- 
tion will  be  modified  downward.  As  to 
aroimd  $11  billion.  We  need  another 
committee  report  to  state  exactly  what 
will  be  left  in  the  bill. 

I  am  glad  to  get  this  $20  billion  reduc- 
tion which  means  that  two-thirds  of  the 
first  required  authority  will  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield,  so  that 
I  may  ask  a  question  of  Senator  Muskie? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE,  What  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  from  Maine  as 
to  whether  there  is  a  limitation  on  the 
dollar  quantity  of  the  bonds  and  securi- 
ties that  can  be  put  in  the  pool? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  so  that  I 
may  answer  the  question? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  proper  answer  to 
the  Senator's  question  Involves  two 
points:  First,  what  would  be  author- 
ized? Second,  what  is  planned  to  be 
done  under  the  authorization? 

On  the  authorization,  the  bill  as  now 
written  would  cover  roughly  $33  billion 
worth  of  loans.  Under  the  bill  as  it 
would  be  amended,  if  and  when  we  reach 
the  point  of  amending  the  bill,  the  au- 
thorization would  cover  programs  involv- 
ing $10.9  billion  worth  of  loans. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  the  amend- 
ment requiring  a  2-year  limitation  also 
be  included  In  the  bUl? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  that  amend- 
ment ready  to  offer,  yes. 

With  respect  to  what  would  be  used 
under  the  authorization,  it  is  planned, 
smd  has  been  planned  right  along,  as 
indicated  in  the  President's  and  in  the 
administration's  communications  to  the 
committee,  in  fiscal  year  1967— that  Is 
the  next  fiscal  year — to  program  $4.7 
billion  worth  of  loans.  Of  that  amount, 
some  portion — $1.8  billion  or  $1.9  bil- 
lion— could  be  sold  in  this  way  under  ex- 
isting law.  Actually,  under  the  authori- 
zation we  are  considering  now,  of  the 
$4.7  billion  that  it  is  planned  to  program 
next  year.  $2.8  billion  would  be  added  by 
the  proposed  legislation. 
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These  are  the  best  figures  I  have. 

Mr.  BENNETTT.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  the  Senate  may  be  interested  in  a 
little  current  history. 

The  companion  bill  in  the  House  has 
been  before  the  Committee  on  Rules  to- 
day, and  that  committee  adjourned  with- 
out giving  the  bill  a  rule.  The  in- 
ference is  that  the  C<Mnmittee  on  Rules 
will  consider  the  bill  again,  no  sooner 
than  1  week  from  today;  so  If  It  would 
be  more  effective  for  the  Senate  to  re- 
commit the  bill  to  committee  and  make 
the  proposed  changes,  in  effect  the  other 
body  has  given  us  practically  1  week  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Maine  will  yield.  I  wish  to  ask  him  a 
question  or  two. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
answer. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  First,  let  the  Senator 
from  Utah  say  that  If  the  bill  is  re- 
committed, the  committee  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  examine  all  the  proposed 
amendments.  If  the  bill  is  not  recom- 
mitted, the  amendment  will  be  discussed 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  disposed 
of  there. 

On  Tuesday.  I  gave  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine  a  number  of  amendments  to 
the  bill  that  I  thought  should  be  con- 
sidered. He  graciously  had  them  checked, 
and  we  have  now  reached  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  as  to  most  of  them.  How- 
ever, the  Senator  from  Utah  has  just  be- 
come aware  of  the  answer  given  by  the 
Treasury  to  his  proposed  amendment  on 
page  4,  which  would  strike  these  words: 

The  effect  of  both  past  and  future  sales 
of  any  Issue  of  t)eneflclal  Interests  or  par- 
ticipations shall  be  the  same,  to  the  extent 
of  the  principal  of  such  Issue,  as  the  di- 
rect sale  of  the  obligations  subject  to  the 
trust. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  aware  of  the 
amendment,  but  I  wish  to  discuss  with 
him  the  answer  the  Treasury  gave  re- 
garding Its  implications,  In  order  to  de- 
termine whether  I  have  the  same  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  that  answer. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Would  the  Senator 
pause  for  a  moment,  until  I  get  my  copy 
of  that  answer? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Is  the  Senator  refer- 
ring to  the  language  on  page  4? 

Mr,  BENNETT,    Yes;  lines  7  to  10. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  As  a  background  for 
our  discussion,  let  me  read  the  answer 
of  the  Treasury  Department  so  that  the 
other  Senators  can  hear  it.   It  reads : 

The  purpose  of  the  provision  which  this 
amendment  would  delete  is  to  make  abso- 
lutely clear  that  a  sale  of  a  participation  In 
a  pool  of  loans  Is  the  same  as  the  direct  sale 
of  a  loan,  and  should  be  treated  as  a  direct 
•ale  of  a  loan  In  the  Government's  accounts. 

1  assume  that  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  two.    I  continue  to  read: 

The  provision  Is  Included  to  avoid  the  con- 
tention which  might  be  made  that  as  long  as 
the  Government  retains  the  paper  evidencing 
the  loan,  even  though  it  has  sold  an  Interest 
in  the  loan  to  someone  else,  the  total  face 
amount  of  the  loan  must  remain  a  charge 
against  any  limitation  placed  on  the  total 
amount  of  loans  which  may  be  made. 


Then  the  letter  goes  on  to  make  an 
illustration  as  follows : 

The  effect  of  the  provision  can  best  be 
Illustrated  in  the  case  of  PNMA.  The  total 
amount  of  mortgages  that  FNMA  may  pur- 
chase, or  commit  Itself  to  purchase,  under 
Us  special  assistance  functions  Is  limited, 
currently  to  approximately  $3,700  million. 
Whenever  FNMA  (special  assistance  func- 
tions) purchases  a  mortgage,  or  agrees  to 
purchase  a  mortgage,  the  face  amount  of  that 
mortgage  Is  charged  against  the  total  pur- 
chase authority,  and  the  available  purchase 
authority  Is  reduced. 

I  think  that  is  perfectly  clear. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  continue  to  read 
from  the  letter: 

■When  a  mortgage  payment  Is  made,  or 
when  a  mortgage  Is  sold,  the  charge  against 
the  purchase  authority  Is  reduced,  and  the 
purchase  authority  Is  re.stored.  If  FNMA 
bought  a  participation  In  a  mortgage  (as  it 
has  authority  to  do),  the  amount  of  the 
participation  bought  would  be  charged 
against  the  purchase  authority,  even  though 
the  Government  did  not  take  possession  of 
the  paper  evidencing  the  underlying  loan. 

I  can  understand  that.  I  continue  to 
read : 

If  the  participation  were  subsequently  sold, 
the  charge  against  the  purchase  authority 
would  be  reduced. 

We  are  talking  about  participation  in 
a  particular,  single  loan  and  not  about 
an  Issuance  of  participation  certificates. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  continue  to  read 
from  the  letter: 

This  provision  Insures  that  a  participation 
sold  by  FNMA  Is  considered  In  the  same  way 
as  a  participation  bought  by  FNMA. 

That  Is  perfectly  clear  to  me  and  I 
have  no  question  about  It.  I  continue  to 
read  from  the  letter: 

If  this  amendment  were  adopted  and  this 
provision  were  eliminated  from  the  bill,  the 
action  might  be  Interpreted  as  congressional 
Intent  that  a  sale  of  participations  In  an  asset 
was  not  to  be  treated  In  the  same  way  as  a 
direct  sale  of  the  asset. 

To  the  extent  that  they  are  referring 
to  participation  In  single  loans.  I  have 
no  problem.  However,  I  suggest  a  hypo- 
thetical situation  that  could  exist  under 
the  bill,  and  this  is  what  gives  me  a  prob- 
lem. Suppose  that  agency  X  has  an  au- 
thorization limit,  not  an  appropriation 
limit,  of  $100  million,  and  suppose  that 
it  is  loaned  to  Its  limit  so  that  it  has  no 
further  authorization  available. 

If  this  bill  were  to  pass,  and  the  agency 
were  to  take  $12  million  of  its  loans  and 
place  that  amount  in  a  pool  and  sell  par- 
ticipation of  $10  million  against  that, 
would  that  action  free  $10  million?  Title 
would  not  pass  to  the  loan. 

Would  that  action  create  a  situation  In 
which  the  agency  could  actually  have 
$110  million  worth  of  loans  outstanding 
because  It  has  sold  $10  million  worth  of 
participation,  and  could  the  agency  thus 
break  through  the  authorization  ceiling? 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  was  not 
to  Interfere  with  FNMA  participation — I 
do  not  want  to  use  the  word  "involve- 
ment"— In  a  joint  loan  program  with 
somebody  on  the  outside  with  respect  to 
a  single  loan.    I  hope  this  bill  will  not 


be  Interpreted  to  the  point  at  which  It 
can  be  used  to  break  through  authoriza- 
tion ceilings. 

Mr,  MUSKIE,  I  probed  this  question 
rather  thoroughly  myself  because  many 
programs  with  different  substantive  laws 
or  charters  are  involved. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  found  that  it  was 
most  difficult  to  categorize  them  with 
respect  to  the  question — the  very  prcHJer 
question — that  the  Senator  asked. 

I  shall  try  to  give  an  answer  that  is  as 
responsive  and  as  understandable  as  I 
can  on  the  basis  of  my  understanding  of 
what  has  been  told  me. 

The  question  basically  that  the  Sen- 
ator asks  is  whether  the  proceeds  of  these 
participation  certificates  can  be  used  by 
the  lending  agency  for  additional  loans. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Beyond  the  author- 
ization ceiling. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  wish  that  the  Sena- 
tor would  withhold  that  part  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  All  right. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  question  the  Sen- 
ator asks  is  whether  the  proceeds  of 
these  participation  certificates  would  be 
available  for  additional  loans.  My  an- 
swer Is  that  it  would  depend  completely 
upon  what  the  program's  basic  legisla- 
tion provides. 

There  are  two  broad  categories  that  I 
think  we  can  distinguished  on  this  point 
First,  there  ai-e  programs  in  which  there 
Is  a  celling  on  the  total  amount  of  the 
outstanding  loans.  Second,  there  are 
programs  In  which  there  Is  no  celling, 
but  In  which  there  is  a  limit  on  the 
amount  of  new  loans  that  can  be  created 
each  year.  There  are  these  two  broad 
categories. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  want  to  clarify 
those  two  categories.  Is  the  Senator  re- 
ferring In  the  second  category  to  a  kind 
of  moving  ceiling? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  For  example,  in  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and  the 
academic  facilities  progrEim,  two  of 
which  would  be  included  under  the  bill 
when  the  amendment  is  agreed  to,  there 
Is  a  stated  amount  of  new  loans  that  are 
authorized  each  year. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  would  grow  by 
Increment  rather  than  by  ceiling. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  Is  correct 
with  respect  to  that,  as  I  understand 
It;  that  the  Increment  cannot  be  enlarged 
by  the  proceeds  of  participation  certifi- 
cate sales  from  existing  loans.  Do  I  make 
that  clear? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  Is  perfectly 
clear. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  So  as  to  that  category 
of  loans,  which  covers  two  of  the  eight 
programs  which  are  Involved,  the  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  Senator  Is  "No." 

Now.  with  respect  to  programs  which 
have  a  celling  on  the  total  outstanding 
loans,  there  Is  a  different  answer.  Let 
me  list  those  which  are  involved.  They 
are  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
college  housing,  FNMA,  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington,  public  facilities, 
and  VA  direct  loans. 

With  respect  to  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, the  answer  Is  "No."  This 
has  been  the  position  taken  by  the  SBA 
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in  its  lnt<?rpretation  of  its  lending  au- 
thority, so  that  even  on  the  direct  sale 
of  these  loans,  it  does  not  regard  the 
proceeds  of  such  direct  sales  as  eligible 
for  new  loans  without  authorization 
from  Congre.ss 

So  chat  With  respect  to  SBA  the  an- 
swer is  'No  ■■  With  respect  to  the  other 
five  pro^ram.>,  the  answer  Is  the  same  as 
it  would  be  for  direct  sales  of  these  loans. 
and  direct  sales  of  course  can  be  with  or 
without  recourse. 

As  to  the  direct  sales  with  recourse  to 
Che  Government,  which  are  comparable 
m  terms  of  the  continuing  Government 
liability,  the  answer  is  the  same  as  it 
would  be  under  the  pending  bill  with 
regard  t3  the  Sn^le  of  participation  cer- 
tificates. 

Now,  with  respect  to  sales  of  these  loan 
papers  without  recourse,  those  cannot  be 
used— I  think  I  am  correct  on  this — un- 
der ex:stinu-  law  to  renew  or  to  enlarge 
the  lendiii--  authority  and,  of  course, 
would  not  be  cohered  under  this  legisla- 

Now  let  me  see  if  I  can  summarize 
what  I  have  said  to  the  Senator.  His 
ba.sic  nuestion.  as  I  understood  it,  was 
whether  or  not  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  participation  certificates  can  be  used 
for  new  loans. 

Mr.  BENNETT.    Above 

Mr.  MUSKIE  Woll  whether  It  Is 
above  or  below  the  ceiling  is  something 
that  is  argumentative 

Mr  BENNETT  All  right:  leave  that 
out 

Mr  MUSKIE  If  we  leave  that  out.  It 
depend.';  u;x)n.  first  of  all.  whether  or  not 
there  i.s  a  ceiling  on  the  agency's  total 
outstanding  loans.  If  there  is  no  ceil- 
.n-v  and  the  agency's  program  is  gov- 
erned by  limits  on  the  amount  of  new 
loans  that  can  be  made  each  year,  the 
.-^ale  of  certificacps  cannot  be  used  to  en- 
large those  limits. 

With  r'spect  to  SBA  where  there  is  a 
ceiling  on  total  outstanding  loans,  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  participation 
certificates  cannot  be  used  for  new  loans. 
W'th  respect  to  other  agencies  where 
there  is  a  celling  on  total  outstanding 
loans,  they  would  be  treated  under  this 
legislation  in  the  same  way  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  direct  sales  of  the  loan  paper 
would  be  treated. 

Mr  BENNETT.  This  leads  me  to 
wonder  whether  we  should  not  have 
more  language  in  the  bill  to  deal  with 
the  problem.  That  Is  a  veiy  simple 
.statement:  but  behind  the  statement  are 
two  or  three  variations  of  treatment. 

Mr   MUSKIE.     May  I  make  one  other 
point  before  I  forget  It? 
Mr.  BENNETT.     Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  is  a  point  that  I 
think  Is  very  pertinent  on  the  question 
which  the  Senator  has  raised.  Under  the 
bill,  the  Widnall  amendment  requires 
specific  appropriation  acts  to  authorize 
the  creation  of  participation  sales  pools 
to  be  implemented  under  this  act.  As 
the  Appropriations  Committee  considers 
requests  from  the  administration  for 
specific  authority,  which  tiie  Widnall 
amendment  requires,  the  facts— bearing 
uiK)n  the  point  that  the  Senator  has 
raised — will,  of  course,  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
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mlttee  can  decide  to  what  extent  the 
requests  made  by  the  administration  for 
authority  are  to  be  limited  or  reduced 
by  the  law  bearing  upon  the  use  of  pro- 
ceeds of  such  sales  in  the  agencies  In- 
volved. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  think  I  understand 
the  Senator's  explanation.  But  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  really  wonders  whether 
we  should  not  write  these  distinctions 
into  the  bill,  rather  than  depend  on  a 
very  simple  phrase  which,  on  its  face, 
is  not  clear  and  requires  a  very  careful 
explanation  every  time  somebody  reads 
it  and  asks.  "What  does  this  mean?" 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  difficulty  with 
writing  it  into  the  bill,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  is  that  there  are  as  many  charters 
as  there  are  programs,  some  51  in  all. 
There  are  about  10  under  this  bill.  To 
try  to  capsule  the  existing  state  of  the 
law  with  respect  to  each  agency  would. 
I  think,  entail  an  impossible  legislative 
task. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  made 
it  clear  that  there  are  essentially  two 
categories  of  agencies,  those  that  operate 
under  a  ceiling  and  those  that  operate 
under  annual  increments;  and  then  we 
have  a  subclasslfication — those  that  are 
sold  with  recourse  and  those  that  are 
sold  without  recourse. 

If  this  is  an  accurate  and  complete 
analysis  of  the  problem  we  are  facing, 
that  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  insuper- 
able. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Whether  it  is  accurate 
or  complete,  of  course,  depends  upon  this 
Senator's  expertise  and  imderstandlng  of 
tills  field.  I  have  not  tried  to  mislead 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  well  aware  of 
that. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  attempting  to  get  the  facts 
so  that  I  could  answer  this  question, 
which  I  expected  to  be  asked,  as  clearly 
and  precisely  as  I  could.  But  as  to 
further  legislation  dealing  with  this 
point,  I  think  it  depends  upon  whether 
or  not  the  Senator  wishes  to  change  the 
present  state  of  the  law.  I  think  if  we 
wish  to  change  the  basic  state  of  the  law 
on  it,  there  are  probably  two  approaches: 
First,  to  amend  each  of  the  substantive 
statutes  involved,  or  second,  an  across- 
the-board,  meat-ax  approach  which 
may  produce  undesirable  results. 

The  intent  of  the  bill — and  this  I  can 
state  clearly — is  that  as  to  those  pro- 
grams where  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
direct  loans  can  be  used  for  new  loans 
under  present  law.  It  is  the  Intent  of  this 
bill  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  par- 
ticipation certificates  could  be  used  to  the 
same  effect. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  As  though  they  were 
sales  of  the  loans  themselves? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  correct.  In 
those  programs  where  that  is  possible 
now,  that  is  the  intent  of  this  bill. 

Whether  or  not  such  proceeds  are  In 
fact  usfxi  for  new  loans  can  be  controlled 
by  the  Appropriations  Committees  in  the 
first  instance,  at  the  time  that  they  au- 
thorize the  sale  of  the  participation  cer- 
tificates for  the  pool  arrangement  that  is 
proposed;  and.  second,  of  course,  the 
agency  itself  may  choose  not  to  use  the 
available  funds  for  new  loans. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  I  understand  that. 
But  let  me  retiu-n  to  my  original  ques- 
tion, and  limit  it  with  respect  to  those 
loan  programs  that  are  governed  by  a 
ceiling  which  has  been  set  by  law— 
which  the  Senator  identifies  for  me  as 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  Col- 
lege Housing.  PNMA.  Export-Import 
Bank,  Public  Facilities  and  VA  direct 
loans. 

Is  It  not  theoretically  and  In  effect 
actually  possible  that,  since  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  retain  title  to  the  loans, 
the  actual  volume  of  loans  in  the 
agency's  portfolio  can  have  a  face  value 
higher  than  the  ceiling? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Well,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  under  another  amendment  that 
he  has  proposed,  which  he  will  offer  and 
to  which  I  have  agreed,  the  legislation 
will  provide  that  title  will  have  passed  to 
PNMA.  I  tWnk  that  was  the  effect  of 
the  Senator's  amendment. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  All  right. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Title  will  have  passed 
to  PNMA. 

Mr.  BENNETT,  But  FNMA  is  in  this 
list. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  FNMA  as  trustee  with 
respect  to  agencies  outside  itself. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes.  I  still  return  to 
the  question:  Are  we  creating  a  situation 
under  which,  as  far  as  the  record  goes, 
the  actual  face  value  of  loans  held  by 
PNMA  as  trustee  or  held  by  PNMA  for 
its  own  sake,  or  any  other  agency  gov- 
erned by  a  ceiling,  the  actual  dollar  vol- 
ume of  the  loans  in  the  portfolio  will  be 
higher  than  the  ceiling? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  depends,  of 
course,  upon  what  accounting  method  a 
given  Senator  prefers. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Under  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  when  paper  is  sold  on 
direct  sales,  with  recourse  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, that  paper  is  not  listed  as  part 
of  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  gone.  It  has 
been  sold. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  But  stUl  the  Govern- 
ment is  obligated.  It  is  sold  with  re- 
course to  the  Government  if  the  paper 
goes  bad. 

So  the  situation  I  am  talking  about, 
under  the  proposed  legislation,  would  be 
exactly  the  same.  The  accounting,  pre- 
sumably, should  be  about  the  same,  be- 
cause it  is  a  contingent  obligation  of  the 
Government. 

Most  of  the  loans  will  be  repaid — at 
least  the  history  is  that  most  of  them 
have  been— so  that  the  liability  of  the 
Government  is  contingent  and  much 
smaller  than  the  face  amoimt.  and  there 
is  participation  by  the  private  sector. 

How  is  this  paper  to  be  accounted  for? 
Different  Senators  will  have  different 
preferences.  Schedule  E  of  the  budget, 
which  now  discusses,  in  13  pages  of  de- 
tail, the  Federal  credit  programs,  pre- 
sumably would  continue  to  disclose  what 
is  happening  under  this  program. 

Then,  in  addition,  another  amend- 
ment which  will  be  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor would  require  reporting  to  the  Con- 
gress, so  that  the  Information  would  be 
available  to  us. 

The  Senator  and  I  both  regret  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  show  the  budget  of  the 
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United  States  on  a  single  page.  It 
Aould  be  possible  at  a  glance  to  see  the 
.otal  assets  of  the  Government,  the  total 
.labilities  of  the  Government;  but  minor 
us  are  the  financial  operations  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  I  cannot  show  mine 
on  one  page.  Therefore,  I  believe  that 
most  of  the  space  is  taken  by  liabilities 
rather  than  by  assets.  Nevertheless,  It 
is  a  difQcult  thing  to  do. 

(At  this  point  Mrs.  Neuberger  took 
the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Madam  President,  I 
appreciate  the  desire  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah — and  I  concur  and  support  it — 
that  we  try  to  make  the  record  of  what 
we  are  doing  under  these  progiams  as 
clear  as  we  can.  Unfortunately,  be- 
cause of  the  details  involved  and  the 
number  of  programs  and  the  variations 
Involved,  if  we  were  not  to  tell  the  whole 
story,  we  would  be  deceiving  the  Ameri- 
can people  because  we  would  be  hiding 
the  variations  and  the  details. 

How  do  we  compromise  between  full 
disclosure  which  will  give  so  many  de- 
tails as  to  be  confusing,  or  partial  disclo- 
sure? When  we  get  to  that  point,  what 
do  we  disclose  or  what  do  we  not  dis- 
close, which  would  perhaps  give  a  clearer 
picture  to  the  extent  that  it  would  Ignore 
the  details  and  thus  be  slightly  inaccu- 
rate—I do  not  use  the  word  "deceptive." 
but  "Inaccurate." 

The  problems  of  accounting  are  not 
simple.  We  should  try  to  make  the  ac- 
counting as  simple  as  possible,  of  course, 
but  should  recognize  that  we  cannot 
make  it  as  simple  as  we  might  like. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  appreciate  the  help 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  in  discussing 
this  problem.  I  tim  stlD  puzzled  and  a 
little  bothered.  Perhaps,  with  a  little 
time,  we  could  find  a  solution  which 
would  make  this  clearer;  but,  as  of  now, 
I  still  feel  that  on  the  basis  of  the  stand- 
ards of  present  accounting,  we  will  find 
ourselves  facing  a  situation  in  which  we 
will  have  to  decide  how  much  margin  we 
still  have  imder  the  ceiling.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  simpler  if  we  could  find 
some  kind  of  system  by  which  the  selling 
of  participation  certificates,  while  we  still 
hold  the  assets,  would  not  Impinge  on  this 
problem  of.  "Have  we  bumped  our  head 
against  the  celling?" 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  for  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Maine? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  has  the  floor,  but  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  the  floor  at  this  time. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President.  I 
will  take  the  fioor  then. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President,  in 
1959,  there  was  before  the  Senate  a  bill 
embodying  the  principle  substantially  as 
"appears  in  the  pending  blU  today. 
President  Eisenhower  contemplated  and 
proceeded  to  exchange  mortgages  held 
by  FNMA  for  Government  bonds  so  that 
he  would  have  moneys  to  fljiance  1960 
operations, 

A  resolution  was  submitted  in  the  Sen- 
ate condemning  President  Elsenhower's 
program  of  disposing  of  FNMA  securities 
at  a  return  less  than  would  be  obtain- 


able by  the  Government  if  it  continued 
possessing  them. 

In  1959.  with  56  other  Senators.  I 
joined  in  disapproving  what  President 
Eisenhower  had  a  right  to  do.  The  vote 
was  56  to  29.  Tlie  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]  disapproved  of  the 
President's  program,  and  I  disapproved. 

My  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  is:  If.  in  1959  I  disapproved  of  the 
disposition  of  FNMA  mortgages  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  current  operations, 
can  I  consistently  vote  today  to  support 
President  Johnson's  proposal  that  he  dis- 
pose of  Government  securities  in  FNMA 
or  other  organizations  to  finance  cur- 
rent operations? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Of  course,  that  is  a 
question  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
will  have  to  decide  for  himself.  There 
may  very  well  have  been  changes  in  the 
Senator's  view  of  the  problem,  changes 
in  the  problem  itself,  and  changes  in 
market  conditions  then  and  now.  Per- 
haps other  conditions  are  different  now 
than  they  were  then,  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  might  wish  to  take  them  into 
consideration  which  conceivably  would 
lead  him  to  a  different  conclusion.  That 
is  a  question  for  the  Senator  to  deter- 
mine. 

We  had  an  interesting  colloquy  on  the 
fioor  on  Tuesday  on  this  point  of  con- 
sistency, with  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams],  and  I  agree  that  the 
vast  majority  of  Senators,  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  are  still  inconsistent  with 
the  issue  wliich  has  been  raised. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President,  in 
1959.  the  Senator  from  Maine  stated  that 
President  Eisenhower  was  wrong  in  what 
he  was  trying  to  do.  but  today  he  argues 
that  President  Johnson  is  right  in  trying 
to  do  the  same  thing  which  was  wrong 
when  recommended  by  President  Eisen- 
hower. Is  the  answer  that  conditions 
have  changed? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Again,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  missed  a  very  enlightening 
discussion  of  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  which  took  place  on  Tues- 
day afternoon,  wherein  was  raised  the 
same  question  which  the  Senator  is  now 
raising.  I  must  say,  on  the  record.  I  am 
inconsistent.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware asked  me  why  I  take  the  position 
that  I  take  now.  The  answer  I  made  to 
the  Senator  is  that  I  have  been  further 
exposed  to  the  problems  which  have  be- 
come more  aggravated  since  1959.  The 
problem  keeps  climbing,  so  I  finally  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  It  was  neces- 
sary to  do  something  to  devise  some  rea- 
sonable uses,  which  I  outlined  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  as  I  did  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  on  Monday.  That 
is  the  record.  I  can  be  accused  of  par- 
tisan expediency.  Whether  I  am  or  not 
will  depend  upon  how  credible  my  ex- 
planation is  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
the  only  reason  I  raise  the  issue  is  that 
the  Senator  from  Maine  threw  me  Into 
consternation  a  short  time  ago 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  did  that  privately, 
not  publicly. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  He  talked  to  me  about 
taking  an  inconsistent  position.  The 
fact  is,  I  opposed  President  Elsenhower's 
proposal  and  today  I  am  opposing  Presi- 


dent Johnson's  proposal.  I  will  be  con- 
sistent on  the  item — that  is.  I  take  the 
position  that  we  cannot  start  selling  cap- 
ital assets  to  finance  current  operations; 
we  cannot  start  selling  assets  to  avoid 
deficits;  we  cannot  start  selling  capital 
assets  to  escape  the  limitations  on  the 
right  to  incur  debts  on  the  ceiling 
adopted  by  the  Congress  which  now  is 
$328  billion;  nor  can  we  do  so  to  escape 
the  interest  limitation  of  ItVt  percent 
which  is  now  allowed  to  be  paid  on  the 
borrowing  of  money. 

Madam  President.  I  wish  the  record 
to  show  that  I  wsis  greatly  relieved  after 
the  Senator  from  Maine  said.  "You  are 
inconsistent,"  to  go  to  the  record  and 
find  that  I  am  completely  consistent. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  further? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  believe  that  I  should 
say.  partly  in  justification  of  myself,  and 
partly  to  reassure  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  that  what  I  might  say  in 
private  was  only  to  "needle"  him.  How- 
ever, the  record  is  something  different 
from  what  I  would  say  In  private,  seri- 
ously to  challenge  his  record.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  make  any  such  challenge 
to  him.  There  were  a  number  of  votes 
on  the  issue.  I  suppose  an  interpretation 
of  those  votes,  of  mine  and  of  the  Sen- 
ator's, or  anyone  else's,  could  involve  con- 
siderable controversy,  as  to  whether  a 
Senator  is  consistent  or  not;  but  that  is 
not  my  purpose.  The  Senator's  vote 
would  be  consistent  with  his  1959  vote  on 
the  merits  of  the  bill,  if  he  were  to  vote 
against  the  administration's  proposal. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  want  to  concede  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine  that,  finally, 
we  have  to  decide  whether  there  are 
new  circiunstances.  because  of  the  wax 
in  Vietnam,  that  might  require  a  dif- 
ferent vote  in  1966.  when  we  are  acting 
on  President  Johnson's  recommenda- 
tion, compared  to  the  vote  which  was 
cast  when  we  were  voting  on  E»resident 
Eisenhower's  recommendation. 

But  as  for  myself.  Madam  President, 
whether  it  was  Elsenhower,  the  Repub- 
lican or  Johnson,  the  Democrat,  my  vote 
will  be  consistent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President,  I 
have  the  fioor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  will  wait 
for  the  Senator  from  Maine  to  conclude. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  wishes  to  comment  on  my  re- 
marks, I  yield  to  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Madam  Pres- 
ident, may  I  address  myself  to  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, for  the  life  of  me.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  Senators  should  Insist  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  engage 
in  deceptive  bookkeeping. 

Take  my  State.  Moneylenders  make 
small  business  loans.  They  are  per- 
mitted to  charge  3V2  percent  a  month. 
That  works  out  to  about  42  percent. 
With  carrying  charges  It  sometimes 
amounts  to  100  percent  a  year  on  loans. 
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Those  moneylenders  do  not  want  to 

compete  with  any  legitimate  Federal 
loan  They  do  not  want  the  Federal 
Government  to  lend  money  to  the  small 
businessman  or  a  poor  man.  So  they 
contrive  this  method  to  show  that  the 
Government  lends  money  to  the  REA,  so 
that  an  electric  line  may  be  built;  or  to 
a  small  businessman,  to  help  him  stay  In 
business,  no  matter  how  distressed  he 
may  be.  so  he  can  cut  down  his  complete 
loss  It  is  put  down  on  the  books  as 
though  the  Government  had  lost  every 
cf'P.t  of  that  loan. 

T!."  Government  has  not  lost  money. 
It  may  lend  it  at  3  percent,  and  may 
earn  5  percent  on  that  money,  and  get 
most  or  all  of  that  money  back.  But  our 
lenders'  friend.s,  headed  by  that  great 
Institution,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
want  it  written  as  though  the  Govern- 
ment had  lost  every  penny  of  that  loan. 
In  the  way  our  friends  who  back  the 
moneylenders  would  like  to  get  it  on  the 
books  as  if  every  penny  of  that  loan  had 
been  '.a.-^t. 

With  ingenuity,  contrivance,  and  ge- 
nius, they  want  it  to  appear  that  the 
moriev  ler^.t  to  poor  people,  every  penny 
of  which  may  be  paid  back  by  an  honest, 
poor  man  amounts  to  a  loss  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

They  and  their  lender  friends,  some 
of  whom  make  the  magnificent  sum  of 
100  percent  per  year  in  Interest,  want  it 
to  appear  that  the  Government  is  losing 
money  because  it  makes  the  loans.  Won- 
derful If  I  were  working  for  those 
moneylenders.  I  would  be  working  hard 
to  make  people  beheve  the  same  thing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  I  were  trying  to 
help  a  little  businessman,  a  farmer,  a 
small  fellow  tryin?  to  net  a  powerllne  so 
he  could  have  an  electric  light  In  his 
home,  then  I  would  do  my  best  to  make 
it  appear  that  that  loan  was  not  lost; 
that  what  the  Government  did  was  bor- 
row money  from  the  public,  which  In- 
cludes that  particular  person,  and  loaned 
it  to  that  little  fellow,  who  wanted  to 
improve  his  condition. 

Certain  Senators  can  ena:age  In  this 
mischief  and  do  all  tliey  want  to  con- 
tinue to  do  what  has  been  done  through 
the  years  and  liave  an  act  passed  by  the 
Conerress  to  .say  that  this  country  Is  $325 
billion  in  debt  and  has  not  1  penny  of 
a.ssets:  but  we  are  the  richest  Nation  In 
the  world. 

If  one  wants  to  borrow  from  a  bank, 
he  Ro<■^s  to  a  bank,  and  lists  his  assets 
flrst,  and  then  he  lists  his  liabilities. 
Then  the  liabilities  are  subtracted  from 
the  as.sets,  and  they  show  his  net  worth, 
and  the  banker  will  check  out  those  as- 
-sets 

By  the  time  the  banker  subtracts  one 
c  )lumn  from  the  other,  the  borrower 
ends  up  with  having  quite  a  bit,  and  he 
can   be  loaned  a  lot  of  money  on  that 

ShO"ATn£T. 

Our  friends  on  the  other  side  stand 
up  and  fight  for  the  moneylenders  who 
m^ake  100  percent  Interest  per  year  on 
the  poor  man  who  wants  to  bury  his 
mother.  By  the  time  he  gets  around  to 
paying  his  debt  after  5  or  6  years,  and 
having  it  refinanced,  he  ends  up  having 
paid  the  full  cost  and  still  owing  more 
than  what  the  original  loan  was  on  the 
day  he  burled  his  mother. 


What  are  we  trying  to  do?  We  are 
trying  to  say  that  if  money  is  owing,  the 
Government  will  be  able  to  sell  that  note, 
so  that  the  small  businessman  can  be 
helped,  so  that  the  man  who  was  In  a 
"tight."  who  needed  some  money,  who 
might  have  a  little  cotton  gin  In  my  part 
of  the  country,  who  could  not  get  money 
from  any  bankers,  who  was  trying  to 
protect  his  creditors,  who  could  have 
gone  Into  bankruptcy,  but  did  not  want 
to,  who  was  lighting  to  stay  In  business 
and  pay  off  his  debts  In  an  honest  way. 
who  was  willing  to  work  himself  down 
to  a  frazzle  so  he  could  stay  In  business, 
would  be  able  to  get  a  loan.  Instead  of 
a  small  bank  going  broke,  for  example, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  people  who  own 
some  of  that  bank  stock,  this  small  busi- 
nessman gets  another  chance  to  make  a 
living  and  pay  off  his  honest  debts. 

How  do  we  do  that?  We  say,  "Take 
the  note.  We  will  guarantee  it.  If  you 
cannot  make  It,  we  will  pay  It  off.  Then 
we  will  sell  the  note  and  guarantee  that 
the  buyer  will  get  every  penny  that  the 
note  states." 

Here  is  another  fellow.  We  will  pay 
off  the  creditor.  We  will  pay  off  the 
note.    Everybody  will  be  better  off. 

What  Is  the  only  objection?  Some  of 
our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  represent  moneylenders,  who  get 
handsomely  rich  off  these  people,  say, 
"We  must  get  rich,  and  every  time  the 
Peder£il  Government  helps  a  poor  man, 
whatever  is  loaned  to  him  must  be 
counted  as  adding  to  the  public  debt  and 
counted  as  a  liability.  Do  not  count  the 
assets." 

That  is  all  we  are  talking  about. 

If  we  want  to  do  so.  we  can  even  see 
to  It  that  when  a  poor  man  is  in  a  tight 
spot,  he  cannot  borrow  money  from  the 
Government.  But  if  we  want  to  help  the 
small  businessman,  if  we  want  to  help 
the  poor  little  fellow  who  is  trying  to 
pay  off  his  honest  debts,  we  should  stand 
by  our  friend,  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
and  stand  up  for  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, for  the  little  man,  and  try 
to  bypass  all  this  complicated  argument 
that  is  produced  by  the  money  lenders 
and  their  friends  that  when  the  Gov- 
ernment lends  money  it  should  be  con- 
sidered as  If  it  had  lost  every  penny  of 
It. 

Why  do  they  want  It  that  way?  Be- 
cause If  they  can  keep  the  Government 
from  making  loans,  the  lo«ui  sharks  will 
be  able  to  make  a  100-percent  return  per 
year  on  their  loans  to  these  same  hard- 
working Americans. 

We  talk  about  honest  bookkeeping. 
This  country  Is  the  richest  nation  in 
the  world.  Does  anyone  know  of  any 
country  whose  bonds  yield  a  lower  In- 
terest rate  than  ours?  We  are  the  rich- 
est nation  in  the  world. 

Our  people  are  too  well  informed  and 
they  are  too  sophisticated  to  believe 
those  stupid  arguments  that  we  are  poor. 

Now,  we  hear  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware stand  on  the  floor  and  make 
speeches  that  If  we  want  to  help  the 
small  business  people  we  must  increase 
the  national  debt  by  that  figure,  even 
though  they  pay  It  back. 

I  hope  that  some  day  we  will  engage 
in  honest  bookkeeping,  and  we  will  set 


up  an  account,  when  we  loan  somebody 
money  or  if  we  borrow  money,  to  show 
the  difference  In  what  we  are  paying 
them  and  what  they  are  paying  us.  if 
we  are  subsidizing  them,  all  right;  that 
Is  what  we  are  doing  and  we  are  willing 
to  pay  it. 

On  the  small  business  loans  we  lost 
some  money  and  we  were  happy  to  do  it 

We  are  standing  by  the  working  man 
and  the  little  man,  the  kind  of  people 
we  Democrats  represent.  I  hope  that 
we  will  stand  up  and  fight  for  these  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  lis- 
tened with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  and 
amusement  to  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana.  I  always  enjoy  than 
even  though  they  do  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  issue  that  is  before  the 
Senate  today.      j 

Mr.  LONG  of  liouislana.  It  is  a  fun- 
damental question.  The  Senator  comes 
from  Delaware.  One  group  elects  him  in 
Delaware.  I  assume  that  the  best  people 
in  that  State  are  informed,  and  they  do 
not  need  small  business  loans.  The  peo- 
ple who  vote  for  me  in  Louisiana  do.  I 
represent  a  different  class  of  people. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Again  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  al- 
ways enjoy  his  remarks  and  I  shall  yield 
to  him  any  time  he  wishes. 

This  measure  does  not  affect  one  iota 
the  amount  of  money  that  could  be 
loaned  under  the  small  business  pro- 
gram. The  only  question  before  the 
Senate  is  the  fact  that  some  $33  billion 
worth  of  these  loans  have  already  been 
made.  The  Government  holds  the  notes 
and  now  wants  to  sell  them  and  apply 
the  proceeds  to  pay  dally  expenses  of 
Government. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  Is:  Will 
the  Government  sell  those  notes  under 
participation  certificates,  put  the  money 
in  the  general  revenue;  and  spend  it  as 
though  it  were  additional  Income? 

There  are  $33  billion  worth  of  assets 
in  small  basiness,  the  REA,  and  various 
other  agencies,  and  if  the  bill  is  passed 
or  It  was  reported,  the  Government 
could,  under  the  authority  of  this  bill, 
sell  this  $33  billion  worth  of  assets,  put 
the  money  in  general  revenue,  and  con- 
ceivably for  the  next  3  years  spend  $10 
billion  more  than  it  was  taking  in,  and 
report  to  the  American  people  that  there 
was  a  balanced  budget.  That  would  be 
a  deceitful  prswitice. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  Sen- 
ators on  his  side  of  the  aisle  made  state- 
ments about  the  moneylenders  getting 
rich  In  1959  when  President  Eisenliower 
suggested  this  on  a  much  smaller  scale 
and  I  joined  them  in  opposing  the 
measure. 

I  quote  one  authority  as  to  what  this 
bill  does: 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  bill  Is  to 
balance  the  budget  by  selling  off  assets  of 
the  Federal  Government — 

That  statement  was  made  by  a  mem- 
ber of  your  own  party,  the  majority 
leader,  who  is  now  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Both  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  I  agreed  with  him  in  1959- 


Why  does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
defend  an  action  he  condemned  so  bitter- 
ly only  7  years  ago? 

I  still  agree  with  that  statement.  It 
Is  fiscal  Irresponsibility.  It  Is  not  truth 
In  government;  It  is  nothing  but  a  wind- 
fall for  the  bankers  as  It  was  described 
in  1959.  They  will  get  an  extra  six- 
tenths  of  1  percent  In  Interest. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  for  a  question  or  for  a 
speech. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sen- 
ator would  like  to  help  the  rank-and- 
file  people  of  this  country;  would  be  will- 
ing to  join  me  in  an  effort  to  reverse  the 
action  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
when  It  Increased  the  rate  of  Interest,  In 
order  to  see  If  we  cannot  save  this  Gov- 
ernment that  $3  billion,  and  save  the 
kind  of  people  who  work  for  a  living 
about  three  times  that  much,  or  about 
$10  billion?  Would  he  be  willing  to  join 
In  that  effort?  If  he  would,  I  think  we 
might  get  somewhere. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
always  Interested  in  proposals  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  will  be  the  next  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance  when 
the  Republicans  take  over. 

I  would  be  curious  to  know  If  he  would 
be  willing  to  join  me  in  making  that  fight 
so  that  the  people  can  pay  a  lower  rate 
of  interest,  which  Is  £is  much  as  7  percent 
on  housing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
reply  to  the  Senator  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  I  did  when  he  argued  against 
Interest  rates  under  the  Eisenhower 
adm^istration.  By  the  way,  interest 
rates  are  higher  today  than  they  were 
then  by  1  percent.  Money  is  a  com- 
modity. As  long  as  there  is  a  greater 
demand  for  money  than  there  is  an 
available  supply,  the  Interest  rates  are 
going  to  go  up.  The  best  way  to  cut 
back  Interest  rates  Is  to  stop  deficit 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government, 
so  that  we  will  not  have  to  borrow  so 
much  of  it  and  be  in  competition  with 
private  Industry. 

As  long  as  the  Federal  Government 
Insists  on  spending  $6  biUion  to  $10  bil- 
lion more  than  its  income,  it  will  have 
to  go  out  into  the  money  market,  and 
there  are  bound  to  be  higher  interest 
rates. 

Since  1961  this  administration  spent 
$36  billion  more  than  It  took  hi.  That 
Is  $500  million  a  month  deficit  for  every 
month  since  1961.  When  the  Govern- 
ment runs  a  deficit  it  has  to  borrow  that 
money. 

The  way  to  cut  back  is  as  President 
Johnson  suggested  the  other  day,  only 
he  did  not  go  far  enough.  He  said 
that  if  the  cost  of  pork  chops  is  too 
high  stop  buyhig  them.  I  say  If  the 
cost  of  money  is  too  high,  stop  spending 
It,  and  then  you  will  not  have  to  borrow 
80  much. 

The  President  Insists  that  the  reason 
he  cannot  cut  spending  Is  because  Con- 
^^  Is  increasing  appropriations, 
inat  may   be  true.    There  is  only  a 


minority  of  us  tnring  to  hold  the  line, 
but  why  does  he  not  veto  these  bills? 

I  will  join  in  raising  a  collection  to 
buy  a  box  of  veto  pens  to  send  to  the 
White  House  so  the  President  can  veto 
these  bills. 

But  as  long  as  the  President  keeps 
signing  every  spending  bill  I  am  not  in- 
terested m  his  pious  statement  as  to 
how  much  he  is  against  spending.  The 
only  way  to  stop  spending  is  to  veto  the 
bills.  In  Congress  the  only  way  to  stop 
spending  Is  to  vote  against  the  pro- 
posal. The  way  to  bring  down  the  In- 
terest rate  is  to  stop  deficit  spending. 

I  will  gladly  join  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  if  he  wants  to  make  the  ef- 
fort and  I  suspect  I  will  be  leading  the 
way. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  and  Harry  Truman 
showed  us  how  to  keep  interest  rates 
low  back  at  a  time  when  demand  was 
very  high.  They  were  viciously  criti- 
cized by  the  moneylenders.  I  have  not 
heard  the  Senator  criticize  them. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  like 
to  keep  interest  rates  low. 

A  man  and  his  wife  today  who  sign  a 
mortgage  have  to  pay  20  percent  more 
by  the  time  they  get  through  paying  for 
their  home  than  they  paid  under  the 
Truman  administration.  That  is  a  big 
penalty  to  pay. 

I  would  Uke  to  see  the  interest  rate 
go  back  to  where  it  was  under  those  two 
Presidents.  We  had  control  then,  in  time 
of  war.  We  had  regulation  acts  to  limit 
consumer  buying  on  what  one  could  buy 
In  wartime. 

As  far  as  the  rank  and  file  of  people 
were  concerned,  under  those  two  Presi- 
dents they  had  a  real  Interest  In  the 
money  borrower,  the  little  fellow,  and 
the  rate  of  Interest  was  kept  low.  If  they 
signed  a  30-year  mortgage,  they  could 
pay  It  out,  and  they  were  protected  by  a 
President  who  was  on  their  side. 

The  Senator  can  be  sure  I  will  support 
any  effort  made  to  reduce  Interest  rates. 
I  did  not  hear  him  say  that. 

He  did  refer  to  various  other  things, 
such  as  putting  taxes  on  them  and  en- 
gaging in  various  tactics,  but  I  did  not 
hear  him  say  that  he  would  use  his  best 
efforts  to  reduce  the  interest  rate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
only  way  to  reduce  Interest  rates  is  to 
remove  the  cause  for  the  interest  rates 
being  higher;  that  is,  cut  down  on  the 
demand.  If  there  Is  too  much  air  in  a 
tire,  it  Is  not  corrected  by  pumping  in 
more  air. 

President  Johnson  recognized  this  at  a 
recent  conference  at  the  White  House. 
He  appealed  to  the  businessmen  to  cut 
back  on  plant  expansion  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  every  project  possible.  He 
asked  the  housewives  to  cut  back  on  their 
spending,  but  he  failed  to  say  that  he 
would  lead  the  way  and  cut  back  on  Gov- 
ernment expenditures. 

He  Is  Insisting  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment continuing  every  Great  Society 
program  that  he  ever  had .  Perhaps  some 
of  these  plans  are  meritorious  but  they 
can  wait  until  we  have  won  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

It  Is  necessary  to  cut  back  when  the 
money  Is  not  available.  The  President, 
rather  than  appealing  to  the  business- 


man alone,  would  do  much  better  to  lead 
the  parade  and  say,  "I  am  going  to  cut 
back  on  Government  spending.  You 
join  me."  I  would  like  to  see  him  lead 
the  parade.  Instead,  he  is  saying.  "I 
want  you  to  cut  back,  but  I  want  the 
extra  money  you  save  so  that  I  can 
spend  It." 

This  Is  a  situation  in  which  we  all 
have  to  cut  back  on  some  programs.  I 
would  have  to  agree  to  cutting  back  on 
programs  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  have  to 
agree  to  cutting  back  on  some  programs 
in  Louisiana,  and  we  would  have  to  wait 
until  the  money  was  available  to  spend. 
Let  us  face  It — we  do  not  have  the  money 
today,  when  we  are  fighting  a  war  In 
Vietnam. 

I  am  hophig  that  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  will  join  me  In 
this  proposal  for  economy,  because  I 
think  he  has  struck  at  the  heart  of  the 
question.    Cut  back  on  spending. 

If  the  President  Is  disappointed  with 
what  the  members  of  his  party  In  Con- 
gress are  doing,  and  If  he  will  veto  those 
bills,  we  in  the  minority  will  sustain  his 
veto  and  save  him  from  the  spendthrift 
policies  of  some  of  his  own  party. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  recol- 
lection is  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
sp)endlng  when  Franklin  Roosevelt  was 
President  and  when  Harry  Truman  was 
President.  Notwithstanding  that  spend- 
ing, a  Uttle  man  could  borrow  money 
and  finance  a  home  at  low  Interest  rates. 
The  same  was  true  of  people  who  had 
to  borrow  money  generally. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  gives  me 
lengthy  answers.  From  my  point  of 
view,  all  we  are  saying  Is  that  we  would 
like  to  lend  some  money  to  some  little 
fellow,  a  small  businessman,  who  can- 
not borrow  money  at  all.  We  would  like 
to  give  him  an  honest,  decent  loan  at  the 
going  rate  of  Interest.  In  order  to  do 
that,  we  would  like  to  sell  some  of  the 
notes  we  presently  hold. 

It  is  fine  to  engage  In  semantics,  but 
It  bolls  down  to  one  thing:  The  Senator 
would  like  to  say  that  every  time  the 
Federal  Government  goes  to  the  aid  of 
a  poor  man,  a  farmer,  a  small  business- 
man, every  dollar  that  Is  borrowed  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  loss,  presumably  never 
to  be  collected. 

What  we  are  saying  Is  that  If  a  note 
Is  sold  for  what  It  will  bring,  the  Govern- 
ment will  get  back  that  much  money. 
To  that  extent,  we  refute  the  Senator's 
presumption  that  the  money  never  will 
be  repaid. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER,  Madam  President,  I 
have  followed  the  discussion  with  a  great 
deal  of  Interest.  The  arguments  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  are  much  more 
persuasive  to  me.  particularly  because  he 
has  premised  his  case  on  the  same  argu- 
ments that  he  used  In  1959. 

I  was  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate  in 
1959,  but  recently  I  saw  some  figures.  Is- 
sued by  the  Federal  Government,  Indi- 
cating that  in  1960  a  person  could  buy  a 
house  for  $12,000.    But  In  1965,  5  years 
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Uier  as  a  result  of  the  Inflation  which 
has  ^Town  during  the  5  years  of  this  ad- 
mi:u.  nation,  that  same  home  costs 
$iJ  30u. 

In  iicidition.  the  inflation  that  ensued 
during  those  5  years  brought  the  interest 
rate  up.  At  the  present  time,  a  person 
who  buys  a  $13,300  home  with  say,  an 
80  percent,  20-year  mortgage,  will  spend 
$1,700  more  In  interest. 

So  as  the  result  of  the  fiscal  policies  of 
this  administration,  a  home  that  cost 
$12,000  In  1960  now  costs  S3,000  more. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MILLER.  In  a  moment. 
The  Senacor  from  Louisiana  talks 
about  poor  people.  The  poor  people  are 
the  ones  who  are  getting  stuck  the  worst 
With  ttie  inflation  that  has  been  caused 
by  the  so-called  fiscal  policies  of  this  ad- 
ministration. The  President  has  said 
that  inflation  hurts  worst  those  who  can 
least  afford  It — the  poor  people. 

If  the  Senator  is  really  concerned 
about  poor  people,  why  does  he  not  put 
into  effect  fiscal  policies  that  will  stop 
inflation?  Unless  that  is  done  the  poor 
people  will  become  poorer.  It  does  not 
mak»-  any  difference  if  their  wages  go  up 
a  iittle  It  will  be  more  than  offset  by 
inflation.  That  is  why  the  President,  the 
Senators  President,  said  what  he  said. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  us  con- 
sider tho  man  who  borrows  $7,000. 
Everyone  knows  that  when  inflation 
struck,  the  first  thing  that  went  up  was 
waKes,  so  his  wages  doubled  or  more  than 
doubled.  That  meant  that  .so  far  as  his 
income  was  concerned,  the  burden  of  the 
mortgage  was  half  what  it  had  been.  As 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  was  bene- 
fited by  inflation.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  probably  paid  it  otT  and  was  done 
'Aith  it  because  of  the  increase  m  wages. 
It  wa.'i  all  I  could  do,  as  chairman  of 
th.e  Finance  Committee,  to  defeat 
ainendmeiu^s  to  automatically  raise  pay- 
mer.t^s  just  this  year  and  thereby  prevent 
tlu'  social  security  payments  from  going 
up,  with  a  resulting  progression  of  in- 
flation. 

One  amendment  was  offered  on  the 
Senator's  side  of  the  aisle — the  Republi- 
can side— and  another  was  offered  by  a 
Democrat. 

Tlie  Senator  says  that  when  inflation 
hits,  the  cost  of  bving  goes  up  and  the 
.social  security  payments  suffer.  If  wages 
go  up  by  more  than  that  amount,  then 
the  wage  earner  actually  wins.  Inflation 
does  not  always  hurt  a  poor  man.  If  his 
wages  go  up,  the  price  he  is  paying  on  a 
mortgage  is  actually  reduced  by  infla- 
tion. If  inflation  takes  3  percent  from 
his  purchasing  power  and  he  is  paying 
7  percent,  and  if  his  wage  goes  up  by  3 
percent,  then  he  should  be  paying  only 
4  percent,  this  puts  him  back  at  the  4- 
percent  rate,  provided  his  wages  went  up 
when  inflation  hit. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Iowa  should  tell  us 
wh.ether  he  is  for  the  moneylender  or  for 
the  borrower.  We  are  Ulking  about 
making  money  available  for  borrowing 
by  the  man  who  needs  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  has  been 
making  a  big  fuss  about  the  [»j»jv  man. 
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the  borrower,  and  the  moneylender.  I 
do  not  know  of  much  difference  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle  on  ttils  point.  There 
may  be  a  lot  of  demagogic  speeches  on 
this  subject,  but  I  do  not  believe  any 
Senator  wants  the  borrower  to  pay  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  interest,  any  more  than 
he  wants  the  lender  to  receive  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  Interest. 

The  Sermtor  from  Louisiana  tried  to 
cover  the  point  I  made  by  assuming  that 
a  poor  man's  wages  have  gone  up  twice. 
If  he  is  att«nptlng  to  beg  the  question, 
nobody  will  win  that  argument.  The 
point  is  that  that  Is  not  what  is  happen- 
ing to  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
such  pecH>le.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  last 
year,  when  the  social  security  tax  was  in- 
creased 7  percent,  the  proposal  sounded 
good  to  the  social  security  pensioners; 
but  even  with  that  Increase,  they  do  not 
have  as  much  purchasing  power  sis  they 
had  In  1958.  Think  of  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  cost  to  that  segment 
of  society  as  a  result  of  the  inflationary 
dollars  of  this  administration. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  offered  that 
amendment.  He  said  if  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing went  up.  the  social  security  payment 
would  go  up.  It  was  all  I  could  do  to 
head  off  that  amendment  and  try  to  be 
fiscally  responsible.  The  point  is  that 
Congress  has  Increased  the  social  secu- 
rity payments  to  ofltset  the  Increase  In 
the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  was  not  offset  even 
with  the  7-percent  increase.  That  Is 
the  trouble. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  medi- 
care bill  last  year,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
proposed  an  amendment  to  give  the 
social  security  pensioners  an  automatic 
cost  of  living  Increase,  but  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  have  none  of  it. 
even  though  he  knows  that  that  group  of 
people  can  least  afford  to  bear  Inflation. 
I  want  to  make  this  point.  Madam 
President;  then  I  shall  yield  the  floor. 
The  pending  measure  sounds  to  me  as 
though  it  will  aggravate  a  high -interest 
situation. 

In  my  State  of  Iowa  money  Is  terribly 
tight  at  the  present  time.  Businessmen 
would  like  to  expand  their  plants  to  pro- 
vide more  job  opportunities  for  people. 
Many  people  need  loans  in  Iowa  today. 
Many  farmers  need  loans.  We  now  pro- 
pose to  lay  a  foundation  for  taking  pri- 
vate money  out  of  the  private  sector  and 
putting  it  Into  the  public  sector,  into 
Government  participation  certificates. 

I  think  it  will  make  money  even 
tighter.  I  believe  that,  regardless  of 
one's  philosophy  on  whether  we  should 
sell  assets  to  help  pay  for  operating  ex- 
penses, this  is  perhaps  the  worst  time  at 
which  we  could  engage  In  this  kind  of 
activity. 

If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  peo- 
ple in  his  State  who  are  Interested  In 
getting  loans  to  help  them  get  along  In 
farming  or  in  small  business,  I  suggest 
to  him  that  the  interest  rate  will  get 
higher  if  this  bill  passes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  I  accept  the  challenge,  and  on 
an  appropriate  occasion.  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  to  reduce  interest  rates.  If 
I  get  a  majority  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle,  I  will  clap  my  feet  in  the  air. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
recommit.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr! 
Church]  ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Cormectl- 
cut  [Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Teimessee  [Mr.  GoreI,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wasliington  [Mr.  Macnuson], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings],  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Montoya],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell] are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senitor  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss],  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr,  Brewster]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FongI  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
AncEN],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
( Mr.  Pearson  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii   [Mr.  Fonc],  the  Senator 


from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each  vote 
■yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  is  paired  with 
•he  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
yea."  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  23, 
nays  45.  as  follows: 


[No.  72  Leg. 

YEAS— 23 

.Ulott 

Dlrltsen 

Miller 

Bennett 

Domlnlck 

Morton 

3ogg8 

Fannin 

Mundt 

Burdlck 

Hlckenlcxjper 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Simpson 

Cooper 

Jordan.  Idaho 

WUUams,  Del. 

rotton 

Kuchel 

Young,  N.  Dak 

-^urtla 

Lausche 
NATS— 46 

Bayli 

Jackson 

Muskle 

--ilble 

Javits 

Neuberger 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Pas  tore 

.  Cannon 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Pell 

Cue 

Long,  Mo. 

Proxmlre 

Douglas 

Long,  La. 

Rlblcoff 

EUender 

Mansfield 

Robertson 

Pulbright 

McCarthy 

Scott 

Oruenlng 

McCleUan 

Smathers 

Harris 

McOee 

Smith 

Hart 

McCiovera 

Stennls 

Hartke 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Hill 

Metcair 

Williams,  N.J 

Holland 

Mod  dale 

Yar  borough 

Inouye 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 31 

Aiken 

Fong 

Randolph 

Anderson 

Gore 

Russell,  8.C. 

BarUett 

Hayden 

Russell,  Ga. 

Bass 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Saltonstall 

Brewster 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  Va. 

Montoya 

Symington 

CJiurch 

Morse 

Thurmond 

Clark 

Moss 

Tower 

Dodd 

Murphy 

Tydings 

Bastland 

Nelson 

Krvln 

Pearson 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected, 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Madam  President.  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
make  two  corrections  in  the  committee's 
report— Senate  Report  No.  1140,  89th 
Congress,  to  accompany  S.  3283. 

At  page  4  of  the  report  a  sectlon-by- 
section  analysis  begins.  The  heading 
reads  "Sectlon-by-Section  Analysis  of 
H.R.  14544."  It  should  read  "Section- 
by-Section  Analysis  of  S.  3283."  The 
same  incorrect  reference  to  H.R.  14544 
appears  in  the  fourth  paragraph  on 
page  6. 

Another  misprint  occurred  at  page  9 
in  the  course  of  the  statement  of 
Changes  in  Existing  Law,"  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Cordon  rule. 

At  the  13th.  14th,  and  15th  lines  of 
paragraph  2,  a  sentence  begins,  "The 
Association  may  be  named."  The  intro- 
ouctory  part  of  the  sentence,  down 
mrough  the  end  of  line  15  should  read 
as  follows : 

The  association  may  be  named  and  may 
«;t  as  trustee  of  any  such  trust  and,  for  the 
purposes  thereof,  the  title  to  such  obllga- " 
"ons  shall  be  deemed  to  have  passed  to  the 
Association  m  trust:  Provided.  That." 

It  seems  appropriate  to  note  these  cor- 
rections In  the  CoNGRjEssioNAL  Record 


rather  than  incur  the  expense  of  a  stsw 
print. 

I  should  like  to  make  note  of  the  fact 
that  the  committee  held  its  second  and 
concluding  hearing  on  this  bill  on  Thurs- 
day. The  printed  record  of  the  hearing 
and  the  committee  report  were  available 
Monday  morning.  In  view  of  the  ex- 
ceptional haste  in  preparing  the  98-page 
record  and  the  report,  the  occurrence  of 
two  misprints  can  readily  be  understood. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, section  8  of  the  proposed  Participa- 
tion Sales  Act  authorizes  a  study  of  the 
feasibility,  advantages,  and  disadvan- 
tages of  direct  loan  programs  compared 
to  guaranteed  or  Insm-ed  loan  programs. 
After  studying  the  proposed  legislation, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
would  perhaps  be  wiser  to  enact  section 
8  and  hold  the  rest  of  the  bill  until  we 
see  the  results  of  that  study. 

tJPWARD  PRESSURE   UPON   INTEaEST   RATES 

Two  effects  of  this  legislation  disturb 
me  very  much.  First  is  the  effect  upon 
Interest  rates.  It  appears  that  the  legis- 
lation will  exert  upward  pressure  upon 
Interest  rates.  In  this  regard  I  would  like 
to  read  one  paragraph  of  a  letter  from 
Charles  E.  Walker,  speaking  for  the 
American  Bankers  Association : 

In  addition,  we  are  concerned  with  the  Im- 
pact of  the  implementation  of  the  program 
contemplated  under  H.R.  14544  and  the  de- 
mands It  will  place  on  the  money  and  capital 
markets  at  a  time  when  private  demands  for 
funds  are  active  and  strong.  Prom  the  stand- 
point of  timing,  such  a  program  could  be 
better  Implemented  at  a  time  when  the  bank- 
ing system  and  long-term  investors  are  ac- 
tively seeking  earning  assets  because  of  a 
limited  availability  of  such  In  the  private  sec- 
tor. The  proposed  Government  agency  fi- 
nancing may  very  well  have  a  considerable 
rate  Impact  In  the  market.  So  long  83  eco- 
nomic conditions  continue  expansive  and  pri- 
vate demands  for  funds  are  heavy,  the  agency 
financing  will  exert  upward  pressure  on  inter- 
est rates.  This  pressure  could  be  felt  In  the 
market  for  direct  Treasury  obligations  and 
rate  adjustments  could  take  place  In  that 
sector.  The  sheer  magrutude  of  the  adminis- 
tration's program — $3.3  billion  In  this  fiscal 
year  and  $4.7  billion  next  year — raises  the 
question  as  to  whether  all  of  the  Government 
agency  funds  can  be  raised  In  this  time 
Interval. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hon,  A.  Willis  Robebtson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Robestson:  The  American 
Bankers  Association  desires  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  Its  views  on  H.R.  14544. 
a  bill  to  promote  private  financing  of  credit 
needs  and  to  provide  for  an  effective  and  or- 
derly method  of  liquidating  financial  assets 
held  by  Federal  credit  agencies  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  we  understand  will  shortly 
be  under  consldei'atlon  by  your  committee. 

Inasmuch  as  H.R.  14544  has  been  intro- 
duced to  carry  out  a  definitive  policy  decision 
of  the  administration,  we  are  not  express- 
ing any  comments  on  such  policy  decision. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  concerned  about  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  legislation  as  outUned 
below. 


H.R.  14544  provides  a  mechanism  for  fi- 
nancing the  Treasury  through  the  Issuance 
of  securities  by  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  representing  beneficial  In- 
terests or  participations  in  certain  loans 
made  by  various  agencies  of  the  Government. 
The  Government  agencies  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  loan  programs  which  will  be 
utilized  as  a  basis  for  the  Issuance  of  partic- 
ipation securities  will  retain  custody,  control, 
and  administration  of  the  obligations  secur- 
ing the  participation  cerOficates.  FNMA  will 
promptly  pay  to  the  agencies  whose  obliga- 
tions form  the  basis  for  the  issuance  of  par- 
ticipations the  full  net  proceeds  of  any  sale 
of  such  beneficial  Interests  or  participations 
to  the  extent  they  are  based  upon  such  ob- 
ligations or  coHectlons.  Such  proceeds  will 
be  dealt  with  as  otherwise  provide  by  law 
for  sales  or  repayment  of  such  obUgatlons 
In  most  cases,  this  will  make  the  proceeds 
syllable  for  new  loans  to  the  extent  author- 
ized under  existing  programs. 

In  my  letter  to  you  of  February  28  1866 
with  reference  to  S.  2499,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  authorize  Issuance  and 
»ale  of  participation  Interests  based  on  cer- 
t^  pools  of  loans  held  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  we  expressed  our  concern 
about  certain  Implications  of  that  bill  which 
we  believe  also  applies  to  H.R.  14644.  We  de- 
sire to  restate  such  comments.  In  part  as  fol- 
lows :  f      ,  -^  i^M. 

1.  The  type  of  transactions  envisaged  seem 
to  us  to  be  simply  another  type  of  deficit 
financing,  rather  than  a  genuine  substitution 
of  private  for  pubUc  credit,  but  at  Interest 
rates  higher  than  Is  effected  In  the  usual 
manner  through  sales  of  Treasury  obliga- 
tions. Although  no  serious  objection  could 
^,?^/  ^  **^^  alternative  type  of  financing 
of  Itself,  the  higher  Interest  cost  that  Is  likely 
to  be  Incurred  should  be  of  concern  to  both 
taxpayers  and  the  Congress. 

2  Debt  operations  of  the  type  authorized 
m  H.R.  14544  bypass  the  public  debt  ceUln« 
and  the  mterest  rate  oeUlng  on  new  Issues  of 
Treasury  securities  with  maturities  beyond 
5  years.  Our  purpose  here  Is  not  to  defend 
the  arbitrary  manner  In  which  these  lUnlta- 
tlons  can  Impinge  on  budget  spending  and 
Treasury  debt  management.  But  we  do  be- 
lieve strongly  that  the  issue  of  our  relaxation 
or  elimination  of  these  limitations  should 
be  confronted  dU-ectly  in  the  Congress  and 
not  bypassed  through  alternative  methods  of 
financing. 

In  addition,  we  are  concerned  with  the  Im- 
pact  of  the  Implementation  of  the  program 
contemplated  under  HJi.  14544  and  the  de- 
mands It  will  place  on  the  money  and  capital 
markets  at  a  time  when  private  demands  for 
funds  are  active  and  strong.  Prom  the 
standpoint  of  timing,  such  a  program  could 
be  better  Unplemented  at  a  tune  when  the 
banking  system  and  long-term  Investors  are 
actively  seeking  earning  assets  because  of  a 
limited  avallabUlty  of  such  in  the  private 
sector.  The  proposed  Government  agency 
financing  may  very  well  have  a  considerable 
rate  Impact  in  the  market.  So  long  as  eco- 
nomic conditions  continue  expensive  and 
private  demands  for  funds  are  heavy  the 
agency  financing  will  exert  upward  pressure 
on  Interest  rates.  This  pressure  could  be  felt 
In  the  market  for  direct  Treasury  obligations 
and  rate  adjustments  could  take  place  in 
that  sector.  The  sheer  magnitude  of  the  ad- 
nUnlstratlon's  program— $3.3  bUUon  In  this 
fiscal  year  and  $4.7  bUllon  next  year— raises 
the  question  as  to  whether  all  of  the  Govern- 
ment agency  funds  can  be  raised  in  this  time 
Interval. 

The  Government  agencies  that  have  been 
regular  borrowers  In  the  market  for  many 
years  (such  as  Federal  mtermedlate  credit 
banks,  Federal  home  loan  banks.  Federal 
l&na  banks,  FNMA.  etc,)  have  Increased  their 
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borrowing  demands  both  In  terms  of  magni- 
tude and  frequency  of  borrowing.  This  bor- 
rowing has  already  become  more  expensive  in 
relation  to  direct  Treasury  obligations  and 
the  spread  In  rates  has  widened  as  a  conse- 
quence. The  ra:e  spread  could  widen  fur- 
ther as  ealiiS-ged  Government  agency  bor- 
rowing reaches  the  market,  particularly  if 
this  Increases  the  frequency  of  borrowing 
operations.  On  some  recent  occasions,  it  has 
appeared  that  the  Gox-ernment  agencies  were 
competing  among  themselves  for  funds  and 
have  had  to  pay  a  higher  rate  In  the  market 
because  of  this. 

Section  2 lb)  of  H.R.  ;4>14  amends  section 
302(c)  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  Charter  Act  by  giving  FNMA  au- 
thority to  issue  securities  under  the  new  pro- 
gram ■'notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law."  We  believe  It  is  essential  that  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  to  Issue  securities  as  contem- 
plated under  H.R.  14544  be  made  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  order  that  such  transactions  be  handled 
with  utmost  care  so  as  not  to  disturb  market 
financial  processes  more  than  Is  absolutely 
necessary. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ch.^rles  E.  Walker. 

Mr    Y.^RBOROUGH.     Madam  Presl- 

de'iit.  te.stimony  was  received  on  this 
point  from  the  Farmers  Union,  which 
feel-s  that  the  legislation  would  adverse- 
ly affect  farmer.s  borrowing  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  As  it  is, 
many  bank.s  which  lend  farmers  money 
through  FHA-msured  loans  also  make 
additional,  uninsured  loans  to  the  farm- 
er. Thl.s  IS  done  becau.se  of  the  initial 
relationship  between  the  farmer  and  the 
banii  which  us  created  through  the  FHA- 
msured  loan  and  because  of  the  margin 
of  safety  which  the  FHA-lnsured  part 
of  the  total  amount  borrowed  gives  the 
bank.  The  Farmers  Union  pointed  out 
that  a  banlcer  would  be  loath  to  lend 
mor.ey  for  housing  and  tractors  if  all  he 
had  to  do  was  pick  up  the  phone  and 
buy  a  participation  at  5 '2  percent  which 
wa.s  Guaranteed  and  which  could  be  sold 
or  held  at  !n.s  di.'^cretion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Farm.eis  Union  memorandum  be  printed 
at  this  pomt  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RECORn.  a.s  follow;: 

F.\aMEais  Union  Memorandum  on  H.R.  14544, 

•niE  P.\HTtCIPATX0N  SALES  ACT  OF  1966 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  get 
the  Federal  Government  out  of  the  lending 
business.  According  to  Budget  Director 
Schultze.  the  Federal  Oovertunent  should 
not  act  as  a  bank;  all  Federal  lending  pro- 
grams and  assets  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  turned  over  to 
private  business. 

2  The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion Charter  Act  is  amended  and  the  Associa- 
tion is  given  authority  to  issue  "participa- 
tions" which  shall  be  guaranteed  aa  to  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  by  agencies  of  the  United 
States. 

3.  The  head  of  any  executive  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  tJnlted 
States  is  authorized  to  set  aside  a  part  or 
all  of  any  obligations  held  by  him.  The 
agency  "shall  g\iarar.i,ee"  to  the  trustee  time- 
ly payiner.t-s  thereof 

4.  The  "trustee"  which  would  Issue  the 
"participations"  is  the  Federal  National 
Morrfjage  Association  which  gets  investment 
bankers  to  handle  the  paper  and  sell  the 
participations  on  the  public  money  market. 
The  bin  indicates  that  ai;  of  the  funds  raised 


by  the  sale  of  the  participations  shall  be 
turned  over  to  the  agency  or  trustor.  The 
trustee  is  the  mortgage  association  com- 
monly referred  to  as  "Fannie  Mae."  These 
are  the  principal  provisions  of  the  bill, 

6.  Here  is  what  will  happen:  The  loan 
agency  which  might  be  Farmers  Home,  Hous- 
ing, or  Small  Bxisiness,  or  any  one  of  the 
lending  agencies,  must,  we  believe  issue  these 
participations  if  the  administration  so  de- 
sires. The  language  says  speciflcally  of  the 
agency  "he  is  authorized  to  set  aside  all  or 
part  of  an  obligations  held  by  him."  We 
believe  the  effect  of  this  language  will  be 
mandatory. 

e.  First,  the  lending  agency  will  turn  over 
the  loan  papers  to  "Fannie  Mae"  and  as  a 
result  participations  will  be  issued.  The 
New  York  banks  and  others  will  underwrite 
them.  "Fannie  Mae"  having  decided  that  they 
are  salable  and  worth  their  face  value.  In- 
terest rates  or  effective  yields,  we  asume,  will 
be  agreed  on  by  "Fannie  Mae"  and  the  bank 
and  other  underwriters. 

7.  Example:  The  agency  and  Pannle  Mae 
decide  to  lump  together  papers  held  by  farm- 
ers homes,  small  business,  and  housing  agen- 
cies, totaling,  say  $1,500,000,  the  participa- 
tions are  then  sold  on  the  public  market  for 
6  percent  plus  a  servicing  fee.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  rate  will  be  much  lower, 
since  90-day  Treasury  bills  now  stand  at  4.7 
I)ercent,  and  prime  securities  are  around  5 
to  514  percent.  Suppose  that  the  loan  paper 
held  by  the  agency  on  which  the  participa- 
tions are  based,  average  4  percent.  It  Is 
evident  that  the  Treasury  will  have  to  make 
up  the  difference.  In  other  words,  there  will 
be  a  subsidy  of  2  percent. 

8.  Aside  from  costing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment additional  money  which  the  banks  will 
pocket,  the  Issuance  of  guaranteed  pap>er  will 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  home  mortgage 
Institutions.  A  banker  would  be  loath  to 
lend  money  for  housing,  tractors,  etc..  If  all 
he  had  to  do  was  pick  up  the  phone  and  buy 
a  participation  at  SVi  percent  vhlch  was 
guaranteed  and  which  could  be  sold  or  held 
at  his  discretion. 

9.  Savings  and  loan  associations  under  the 
law  are  not  allowed  to  share  In  these  par- 
ticipations; however,  to  compete  with  this 
new  money  market  they  will  have  to  raise 
their  Interest  rates  or  else  go  out  of  busi- 
ness and  the  general  effect  will  be,  of  course, 
together  with  the  other  operations  men- 
tioned, to  raise  Interest  rates  all  along  the 
line. 

10.  A  final  point  should  be  made.  Home- 
town bankers  and  even  relatively  large  banks 
are  having  a  tough  time  because  of  the  pyol- 
icies  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  They  are 
having  to  pay  a  4  Vj -percent  discount  rate 
and  are  in  competition  with  Institutional 
moneylenders  who,  under  the  ruling  of  the 
Board,  may  get  5'/i  percent  on  time  deposits. 
Another  factor  Is  the  fact  that  reserves  in  the 
banks  have  reached  a  minus  figure.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  been  selling  secu- 
rities on  the  open  market  thus  decreasing  liq- 
uid reserves  of  the  banks.  The  result  has 
been  to  bring  about  a  very  tight,  high  In- 
terest situation. 

INCREASrD  COST  TO  THE  FEDERAL  OOVEBNMENT 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  second  thing  about  this  bill  that 
disturbs  me  is  the  increased  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government.  A  table  appearing 
on  page  90  of  the  hearings  estimates  that 
the  increased  cost  to  the  Government  of 
the  participation  sales  that  would  be 
made  through  this  bill  would  be  $20,- 
592,000  in  1M6.  In  1967  It  would  be 
$29,571,360.  The  total  extra  cost  to  the 
Government  for  15  years  Is  estimated  at 
$381,336,720.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  table  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  RicoRD. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  wa^ 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Estimate  or  AcDmoNAL  Costs  to  Govsau- 

MENT     or     FUNDING      THROUGH      PARTICIPA- 
TIONS 

Total  estimated  additional  cost  of  partic- 
ipation sales  during  year  of  sale  of  $2,185,000 
or  0.624  percent  of  principal  amount.' 

Recurring  annual  expense  for  15-year  esti- 
mated maturity  of  participation  certiflcat« 
Is  $2,185,000  (less  underwriter's  expense  of 
•1,155,000)  or  $1,030,000,  which  equals  0.284 
percent  of  principal  amount.' 

Fiscal  1966  sales  of  $3  bUUon  times  0.00624 
equals  $20,592,000. 

Fiscal  1967  sales  of  $4  billion  times  0.00624 
equals  $29,571,360. 

Recurring  annual  expense  for  both  equab 
$8    billion    times    0.00294   percent   times   14 
equals    $331,173,360.      Total    for    15    years 
$381,336,720. 

We  believe  there  Is  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  the  difference  between  Treasury 
borrowing  costs  and  rates  on  participation 
certificates  will  widen  from  the  0.25  used  in 
this  example  as  the  quality  of  loans  in  the 
pool  declines — actually,  or  In  the  Investor's 
opinion, 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  the  bill.  Madam  President,  which 
is  so  strongly  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration. But  I  do  so  with  considerable 
misgivings.  I  urge  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
this  whole  matter  under  the  authority 
granted  him  through  section  8  and  come 
back  to  Congress  with  an  exhaustive,  ob- 
jective report  in  6  months,  when  we  shall 
have  another  look  at  the  subject. 

Mr,  MUSKIE.  Madam  President,  as 
soon  as  the  floor  situation  is  clarified,  I 
shall  offer  five  amendments.  I  should 
like  to  give  the  Senate  some  idea  of 
what  to  expect.  I  have  five  amendments 
which  I  shall  offer  in  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett], and  one  amendment  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr,  Hruska],  I 
shall  ofifer  them  en  bloc.  I  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  will  wish  to  ask  a  few  brief 
questions  bearing  upon  these  amend- 
ments, I  understand  further  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  wUl  wish  to  have 
a  colloquy  on  another  point. 

The  entire  process,  I  hope,  will  con- 
sume not  more  than  20  minutes.  It 
might  stretch  to  a  half  hour.  At  that 
point,  we  will  have  a  roUcall  vote  on 
final  passage,  unless  some  other  unex- 
pected developments  take  place. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  do  not  think  we 
will  take  more  than  10  minutes.  I  hope 
not. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  pas- 
sage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Maine  submitting  his 
amendments  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     Yes. 

Madam  President,  I  send  to  the  desk 
five  amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  reading  of  the  amendments 
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oe  dispensed  with,  and  that  they  be  con- 
idered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlth- 
lut  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
imendments  will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  offered  by  the  Sena- 
:or  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  are  as 
follows: 

On  page  2,  delete  line  25,  and  on  page  3, 
ielete  lines  1,  2,  and  3,  and  substitute  there- 
:or  the  following: 

"(2)   Subject  to  the  limitations  provided 

n  paragraph  (4)   of  this  subsection,  one  or 

.-nore  trusts  may  be  established  as  herein  pro- 

ided  by  each  of  the  following  Departments 

•r  Agencies: 

"Department  of  AgrlcvUture:  Fanners 
Home  Administration; 

"Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  Office  of  Education  (with  respect  to 
loans  for  construction  of  academic  facilities) ; 

"Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (including  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association); 

"Veterans'  Administration; 

"Export-Import  Bank; 

"Small  Business  Administration. 

"The  head  of  each  such  Department  or 
Agency,  hereinafter  in  this  subsection  called 
the  'trustor',  is  authorized" 

On  page  2,  strike  lines  3  through  12  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(3)  by  striking  out  the  words  'offered  to 
It  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
or  its  Administrator,  or  by  such  Agency's 
constituent  units  or  agencies  or  the  heads 
thereof,  or  any  first  mortgages  in  which  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality thereof  in  the  first  sentence  thereof 
and  by  inserting  'and  other  tjrpes  of  secu- 
rities, including  any  instrument  commonly 
known  as  a  security,  hereinafter  In  this  sub- 
section called  "obligations,"  in  which  any 
Department  or  Agency  of  the  United  States 
listed  in  section  302(c)   of  this  Act,"  " 

On  page  3,  line  17,  strike  out  "be  deemed  to 
have  passed"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"pass". 

On  page  5,  line  8,  beginning  with  "Any" 
strike  out  all  through  the  period  in  line  0, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Any  such  authorization  shall  remain  avail- 
able only  lor  the  fiscal  year  for  which  it  Is 
granted  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year." 

On  page  10,  line  7,  after  "Sec.  8."  Insert 
"(a)". 

On  page  10,  after  line  16.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU 
each  year  make  a  report  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  setting  forth — 

"(1)  the  net  Increase  or  decrease  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  (A)  In  the  aggregate 
principal  amount  of  obligations  acquired  by 
the  executive  departments,  agencies,  and  In- 
strumentalities of  the  United  States  which 
may  be  subjected  to  a  trust  under  section 
302(c)  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociaUon  Charter  Act,  and  (B)  In  the  total 
amount  of  outstanding  beneficial  Interests  or 
participations  in  such  obligations;   and 

"(2)  the  extent  to  which  the  sale  of  such 
beneficial  Interests  or  participations  reduced 
the  deficit  or  increased  the  surplus  realized 
by  the  Government  in  its  operations  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  These  amendments. 
Madam  President,  would  do  these  things: 

One  amendment  would  reduce  the  cov- 
erage of  this  bill  from  the  $33  billion  of 
outstanding  direct  loans  in  the  Federal 
portfolio,  involving  some  51  agencies  or 
programs,  to  a  little  less  than  $11  bUUon. 
involving  6  agencies, 

Mr.  BENNETT.     Six. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Six  agencies.  Those 
agencies  are  listed  in  the  amendment  as 


follows:  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Farmers  Home  Administration;  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Oflflce  of  Education,  with  respect  to  loans 
for  construction  of  academic  facilities; 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, including  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association;  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration;  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank;  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

The  second  amendment  would  limit 
the  authorization  contained  in  this  bill 
to  2  years.  This  Is  an  ame^idment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  which  I  have 
cosponsored. 

The  third  amendment,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett], 
would  require  reporting  the  activity 
under  this  bill  to  the  Congress  each  year. 
The  Senator  from  Utah  may  wish  to 
describe  it  in  greater  detail. 

There  Is  another  amendment,  which 
is  a  technical  amendment  on  the  question 
of  the  passage  of  title  from  the  lend- 
ing agency  to  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association. 

The  amendment  which  I  offer  In  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett]  clarifies  that  point,  to  make 
it  clear  that  title  passes. 

Those  are  the  amendments  now  being 
considered,  which  have  been  carefully 
reviewed  by  Senators  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  WUl  the  Senator  state 
whether,  in  this  condensed  form,  the 
authority  does  or  does  not  cover  REA  or 
RTA? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  does  not  cover  rural 
electric  or  telephone  loans  made  by  the 
REA. 

Mr.  HOLXiAND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  said  he 
has  conferred  with  Senators  on  both 
sides.  Has  he  conferred  with  the  chair- 
man or  ranking  members  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee, 
with  reference  to  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  ? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  not;  no.  But 
the  legislation  has  been 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President.  I 
happen  to  be  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee, and  I  have  heard  nothing  of  any 
conference  on  this  subject.  I  also  hap- 
pen to  be  chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  which 
handles  agriculttiral  appropriations; 
and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, that  this  is  good  policy. 

If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]  or  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young  1  have  been  con- 
ferred with,  and  have  agreed  that  this  is 
good  policy,  that  is  something  else.  But 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  heard 
nothing  of  this  item.  I  hope  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  will  advise  us 
whom  he  has  conferred  with  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  with  respect  to  this  par- 
ticular agency. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield?  This 
Is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor, the  agencies  I  have  described  have 
been  covered  by  this  bill  from  the  mo- 
ment It  was  introduced.  No  question 
such  as  that  suggested  by  the  Senators 
has  been  raised  In  discussion  of  the 
proposed  legislation  until  this  moment. 

When  I  said  that  there  had  been  con- 
ferences with  other  Senators,  I  meant 
conferences  with  other  Senators  Involved 
In  the  debate  on  the  proposed  legislation 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  during  the  last 
2  days.  This  includes  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  all  of 
whom  raised  questions  which  are  In- 
volved by  the  amendments  which  we  have 
reviewed  with  them,  and  which  we  have 
checked  with  the  Federal  agencies  in- 
volved In  order  to  try  to  bring  to  the 
Senate  a  responsible  judgment  on  the 
validity  of  the  amendments. 

If  there  is  a  basic  question  on  the  bill 
itself  which  concerns  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota, I  wonder  why  It  has  not  been 
raised  laefore.  I  have  not  conferred  with 
any  Senator  about  a  question  of  which 
I  was  unaware. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  prob- 
ably is  justified  in  feeling  that  all  Seiia- 
tors  should  know  what  Is  included  in 
the  bill.  It  happens  that  I  have  been 
busy  today  In  three  or  four  other  com- 
mittee matters.  I  was  busy  yesterday 
on  similar  matters.  Today,  among  other 
things,  I  sat  In  the  conference  commit- 
tee on  the  Supplemental  Approi^  .iatlons 
bill,  and  have  been  In  hearings  all  after- 
noon on  the  Public  Works  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  Then,  since  that 
committee  adjourned  a  few  minutes  ago, 
I  have  bepn  talking  with  some  agricul- 
tural people  about  my  duties  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
tural Appropriations. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  to  the  fact  that  other  Sena- 
tors not  on  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  can  have  no  possible  way  to 
know  about  the  heavy  coverage  of  this 
bill  unless  it  is  called  speciflcally  to  their 
attention.  When  the  Senator  stated 
that  he  has  corvferred  with  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  I  started  out  be- 
lieving he  had  talked  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young],  or  both  of  them,  or  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr, 
Aiken]. 

Apparently,  he  has  talked  with  no  one 
who  has  any  special  knowledge  of  the 
agricultural  situation.  I  therefore  want 
the  Senator  to  know  that  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  administers  many 
different  classes  of  obligations.  Although 
it  does  deal  with  many  different  types  of 
loans  affecting  farmers,  some  of  these 
new  type  loans  recently  authorized  under 
new  legislation  deal  with  problems  that 
do  not  relate  to  farmers  at  all,  neces- 
sarily, but  with  small  communities  and 
even  country  clubs.  I  had  notice  day 
before    yesterday    from    the    Farmers 
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Home  Administration  that  they  just 
granted  a  loan  for  a  water  system  to  a 
golf  course  in  my  State. 

To  bunch  alJ  these  together  and  say 
that  they  can  hquJdate  these  obhgations 
and  then  pursue  their  vei-y  great  field  of 
activities,  almost  unregulated  by  Con- 
giess.  IS  something  that  I  would  not  wish 
to  agree  to  at  all. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  withdraw 
this  particular  field  of  activities  from  the 
bill. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
deals  with  many  different  types  of  direct 
and  insured  loans.  It  has  long  since  de- 
parted in  a  clear  way  from  its  original 
field  of  activities  and  objectives  wWch 
were  to  help  tenant  farmers  buy  their 
properties;  to  help  small  farmers  enlarge 
:heir  properties:  and  also  to  help  farm- 
ers build  their  barns  and  silos  and  things 
of  that  kind;  and  for  production  loans 

If  we  were  limited  to  that  kind  of  ac- 
Uvlty  now,  I  would  have  little,  If  any  ob- 
jections, now.  But  I  do  not  think'  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  should  be 
turned  loose  to  borrow  from  wherever  it 
can  get  fimds,  as  against  this  tremendous 
outstanding  file  of  obligations  in  a  dozen 
different  fields.  I  would  not  want  that 
authority  to  bo  granted  at  all  without  a 
very  close  and  very  thorough  study  by 
the  people  who  know  something  about 
the  business  of  this  verj-  variegated— if 
I  may  u>p  that  word — agency. 

Thu«.  If  no  one  having  any  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  operations  of 
this  particular,  important  agency  has 
been  conferred  with  or  consulted  at  all 
I  would  have  to  ob'ect  rather  strenuously 
to  the  inclusion  of  that  file  of  securities 
within  those  involved  by  this  act 

Mr  HRUSKA  Madam  Prf-sldent  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  vield"' 
Mr.  HOLLAND  I  yield 
Mr  HRUSKL^  Madam  Pre.sident  I 
can  say  that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
Is  not  In  a  position  of  authority  In  the 
fields  to  which  the  Senator  from  Florida 
refers.  I  am  not  on  the  At^rlcultural 
legislative  Committee.  I  am  a  member 
of  his  very  Illustriously  chaired  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Appropriations. 
An  effort  was  made  bv  the  committee  to 
ifet  a  limitation  ir.  the  verv  field  to  which 
the  Senator  refers,  however,  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  who  is  the  Senator 
in  change  of  the  bill,  has  agreed  to  ac- 
cept this  limitation. 

Originally  subsection  4,  page  5  of  the 
bill,  read  as  follows; 
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guage  would  then  be  a  part  of  the  bill  as 
amended ; 


Any  such  authorization  shall  remain  avail- 
able only  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  It  la 
granted  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 


Benei:c!.a!  interests  or  participations  shall 
not  be  issued  for  the  account  of  any  trustor 
in  an  aggregate  principal  amount  greater 
than    Is    authorl^eci    with    respect    to    such 

trust....r  m  an  appropriation  Act. 

Then  come-s  the  language  which  I  un- 
derstand Is  to  be  amended: 

Anv  such  ,a'i-.hor;za:lon  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  used 

TJiat  wac<  what  was  known  as  the  Wld- 
nall  amendment  and  was  included  In  the 
House  bill  at  the  instance  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jei-sey  An  amendment 
that  would  be  accepted  Is  this:  The  last 
two  words  m  that  second  sentence 
would  be  stricken,  and  the  following  lan- 


So  that  there  is,  first  of  all.  the  neces- 
sity for  an  authorization  and  It  Is  that 
authorization  that  applies  to  any  partici- 
pation in  one  of  these  pools  during  that 
fiscal  year  and  the  following  fiscal  year, 
rather  than  indefinitely  until  it  is  used. 
To  that  extent,  an  effort  lias  been  made 
to  build  a  fence  and  use  some  braking 
power  on  an  otherwise  unlimited  use  of 
the  participation  pool  procedure. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  endeavored  to  bring  that 
much  of  a  limitation  into  the  bill.  My 
objection  goes  a  good  deal  further  than 
that,  because  we  have  just  finished.  In 
our  subcommittee,  having  hearings  on 
the  request  of  this  agency,  and  they  are 
requesting  greatly  increased  appropria- 
tions— I  do  not  recall  the  exact  amount 
now,  but  it  is  a  large  Increase,  including 
large  increases  for  these  new  fields — for 
supplying  small  water  plants  to  folks  who 
are  not  farmers  at  all  but  merely  happen 
to  have  their  home  or  business  either  in 
the  country  or  in  towns  of  not  more 
than  5,500  population. 

Their  field  of  operations  Is  simply  im- 
mense— almost  unlimited — and  to  say 
that  they  can  pyramid  or  pile  up  this 
kind  of  fund  In  the  way  intended  by  the 
pending  bill,  as  I  understand  it.  Is  some- 
thing of  which  I  could  not  approve  at  all. 
If  It  were  limited,  as  I  say,  to  those 
loans  which  have  to  do  with  the  original 
purpose  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, which  were  excellent  and  which 
I  have  always  strongly  supported  and 
helped  to  liberalize  greatly  through  the 
years,  as  those  members  who  have  served 
on  various  committees  assigned  to  It 
know. 

I  would  feel  kindly  disposed  toward  in- 
clusion of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, provided  there  were  written  into 
the  bill  the  limitation  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  which  made  con- 
gressional control  complete  and  contin- 
uous; but  to  say  that  their  whole  field  of 
securities  can  be  hypothecated  and  that 
they  can  take  that  money  and  build  up 
this  tremendous  field  which  they  have 
made  possible  by,  I  think,  an  injudicious 
act  of  Congress,  I  could  not  give  consent 
to  that. 

I  would  have  to  ask  that  the  bill  go 
over  until  tomorrow  morning  to  give  me 
an  opportunity  to  present  in  some  detail 
my  feelings  on  the  question  of  including 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  My  citation  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  which  has  been  ac- 
cepted or  on  which  indication  has  been 
made  for  acceptance,  was  not  to  dispute 
or  to  controvert  the  position  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

I  cited  it  only  to  show  some  effort  had 
been  made  to  limit  somewhat,  the  rather 


broad  and  unlimited  procedures  con- 
tained in  the  bill  as  Introduced.  There 
was  no  intention  to  suggest  that  that 
amendment  would  in  any  way  deal  with 
or  satisfy  the  remarks  which  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  made  and  has  made 
so  well. 

His  record  on  the  type  of  thing  to 
which  he  refers  is  well  known  in  this 
Congress  and  elsewhere;  but  it  Is  not 
covered  and  it  is  not  specifically  the  ob- 
jective to  which  I  referred. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  reiterate  my  strong 
approval  of  the  Intention  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  the  coverage  of  his 
amendment.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  really  go  to  the  scope  of 
my  objection,  which  is  another  point 
We  have  recently  embarked  on  new  pro- 
grams, which  are  on  trial,  and  here  In 
the  very  beginning  of  them  we  are  asked 
to  expand  them  immeasurably  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  we  are 
expanding  them  in  the  field  of  coverage 
and  in  the  legislative  field.  Perhaps 
that  is  wise,  but,  on  top  of  that,  to  say 
that  we  can  pile  up  these  securities  and 
ad  lib,  pyramid  them,  as  anyone  may 
wish  to  do,  Is  something  different. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    Madam  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  POLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  This  bUl  does  not,  as 
the  Senator  said  in  his  last  sentence 
permit  anyone,  ad  lib,  to  take  the  securi- 
ties and  pyramid  them  as  much  as  might 
be  wished. 

On  the  point  of  who  was  consulted  in 
connection  with  this  bill,  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  give  the  Senator  such  Informa- 
tion as  I  have.  There  are  some  51  agen- 
cies or  programs  listed  as  direct  loan 
programs.  The  administration  under- 
took to  contact  those  which  might  be  In- 
volved In  those  programs  or  those  who 
might  be  concerned  or  Interested  in  the 
legislation  with  respect  to  the  FHA  pro- 
gram and  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. Both  the  Treasury  and  the 
Budget  Bureau  contacted  the  chairman 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  and  discussed  it  with  him. 
Presumably  they  received  no  objection. 
In  addition,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  written  a  letter,  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  Senator,  to  Hon.  W.  R. 
PoACE,  dated  May  2,  1966,  which  reads: 

Dear  Mr.  Poace:  I  understand  that  you 
are  concerned  about  the  manner  in  which 
the  Insured  loan  programs  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  are  to  be  treated  un- 
der the  Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966  (H.B. 
14544). 

The  programs  of  the  Fanners  Home  Ad- 
ministration, as  authorized  by  the  Congress, 
wUl  in  no  way  be  adversely  affected  by  any 
provision  ot  HM.  14544,  nor  by  any  action 
that  It  Is  proposed  to  take  under  that  bill. 
On  the  contrary,  the  proposed  bill  will  make 
a  positive  contribution  toward  financing  the 
credit  programs  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  agency  will  continue  to  operate  both 
the  agricultural  credit  Insurance  program 
and  the  rural  housing  Insurance  program 
as  In  the  past.  When  the  paper  generated  in 
these  programs  can  be  sold  to  the  private 
market  on  favorable  terms,  this  wUl  continue 
to  be  done,  as  It  has  been  done  In  the  past. 


May  I  say,  parenthetically,  as  could  be 
continued  to  be  done  without  passage  of 
this  bill,  with  reference  to  $1.9  biUlon  of 
direct  loans.  The  approximately  $2  bil- 
lion of  loans  could  be  sold  in  this  way 
without  passage  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion before  us. 

To  continue  with  the  letter : 

When  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Is  not  able  to  place  its  paper  directly  on 
terms  comparable  to  those  on  the  participa- 
tion certificates  Issued  by  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  then  Farmers 
Home  will  pool  Its  loans  and  arrange  for 
PNMA  to  sell  certificates  of  participation  In 
that  pool. 

If  It  should  become  possible  later  to  sell 
the  loans  In  the  pool  directly  to  private  In- 
vestors, the  bill  provides  a  procedure  by 
which  loans  can  be  withdrawn  from  partici- 
pation pools  and  a  corresponding  amount  of 
participation  certificates  retired  by  purchase 
In  the  market. 

May  I  say.  In  addition,  that  In  the  bill 
as  introduced  in  the  Senate,  S.  3283, 
which  Is  before  us,  positive  control  is 
given  to  the  Appropriations  Committees 
of  both  Houses,  requiring  specific  author- 
ization of  the  total  principal  amount  of 
certificates  of  participation  which  can 
be  Issued  in  behalf  of  any  agency.  That 
Is  a  specific  authorization  that  is  required 
in  an  appropriation  act. 

Those  are  safeguards  in  the  legisla- 
tion. This  is  the  impact  upon  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  program,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  Representative  Poage. 

As  I  have  said,  this  legislation  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  representatives  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  statement. 

I  am  looking  now  at  page  18  of  the 
report.  I  see,  as  I  am  not  surprised  to 
see,  that  there  is  no  division  made  at  all 
In  listing  the  securities  held  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  between  those 
directly  involved  with  their  very  sound 
original  purposes  and  their  recently, 
newly  authorized  activities,  which  are 
new  and  very  venturesome.  The  table 
simply  lists  the  total  amount  held  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  on  the 
day  the  bill  was  prepared,  I  assume,  in 
the  amount  of  $1,990  million.  That  Is  In 
direct  loans.    That  is  in  notes. 

As  to  what  part  of  them  would  lie  in 
the  scope  of  activities  that  are  not  new, 
and  as  to  what  amount  would  lie  in  the 
scope  of  activities  that  are  highly  new, 
venturesome,  and  admitted  to  be  on  a 
Kind  of  trial-and-error  basis.  I  do  not 
mow.  The  fact  Is  not  disclosed  in  the 
listing. 

I  am  referring  to  page  18  of  the  report, 
under  the  heading  "Direct  loans."  That 
means  paper  for  direct  loans  made,  and 
the  amount  is  $1,990  million.  This  is 
no  inconsiderable  amount,  considering 
the  fact  that  in  recent  years,  we  have  not 
only  entered  Into  new  programs,  but  also 
nave  given  this  agency  Insurance  power, 
rne  Farmers  Home  Administration  pro- 
Kram  has  already  been  granted  guar- 
anteed and  insured  loans  in  the  amount 


of  $727  million,  which  would  indicate  that 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  has 
not  been  at  a  loss  for  ways  in  which  to 
make  good  loans.  It  should  not  be  at  a 
loss  to  do  so,  but  we  want  Congress  to 
have  some  continuing  control  over  the 
new  programs.  This  same  activity  is 
now  asking  for  greatly  expanded  lending 
power  as  to  where  the  loans  can  be  made. 
This  has  been  brought  out  in  the  course 
of  recent  hearings  before  the  subcom- 
mittee of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
chairman,  and  of  which  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  serves 
as  ranking  minority  member. 

We  know  this  is  the  situation.  My 
feeling  is  it  is  unwise  to  include  approx- 
imately $2  billion  of  securities  now  al- 
ready made  within  the  scope  of  the  bill. 
I  hope  the  Senator  win  be  willing  to 
do  one  of  two  things:  either  to  remove 
this  particular  agency  from  the  list  of 
those  Included — he  has  apparently  omit- 
ted 40  agencies  already — or  else  let  this 
matter  go  over  until  tomorrow  morning, 
so  I  can  show  the  Senate  some  of  the 
facts  and  figures  relative  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Ma- 
dam President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  closing.  If  Con- 
gress has  been  kind  to  any  agency,  it  has 
been  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
They  were  brought  Into  numerous  new 
fields,  such  as  housing  for  the  elderly, 
increased  housing  for  rural  people, 
whether  they  were  fanners  or  not:  and 
financing  all  activities,  bringing  recrea- 
tional activities  in  the  country  areas,  and 
these  that  I  mentioned  a  while  ago,  put- 
ting in  water  plants  and  similar  systems 
in  connection  with  activities  that  have 
no  relationship  whatever  to  agriculture, 
but  simply  happen  to  be  either  in  the 
country  or  towns  up  to  5,500  in  popula- 
tion. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Ma- 
dam President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  This 
would  include  housing  in  aU  towns  and 
cities  up  to  2,500  population.  It  would 
include  direct  loans  and  insured  loans. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  going  a  long 
way  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

When  we  only  represent  7  percent  of 
our  total  population,  I  suppose  we  do 
not  count  any  more,  especially  in  a  day 
when  agriculture  is  condemned  by  top 
people  in  the  administration  for  provid- 
ing food  and  fiber  at  prices  as  low  or 
lower  than  we  did  20  years  ago.  This  at 
a  time  when  the  costs  of  farm  operations 
have  Increased  sharply  year  after  year 
with  no  end  In  sight. 

Mr.  HOLLAISTD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

I  have  spoken  unduly  long  on  this 
matter  but  I  feel  keenly  about  It. 

I  have  supported  very  strongly  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and  I 
remember  other  Senators  have  also  on 
this  fioor.  We  have  liberalized  three 
times  under  my  chairmanship  the  ac- 
tivities of  this  program.  It  Is  well  rec- 
ognized we  have  tried  to  help  legitimate 
country  people  in  many  ways. 

I  did  not  support  one  or  two  of  these 
latest  ventures  because  I  thought  they 


were  getting  so  far  away  from  any  rela- 
tion to  agriculture  or  agricultural  activ- 
ities. But  I  have  supported  evers^thing 
else  In  the  scope  of  the  activities  of  this 
committee.  I  have  supported  it  year 
after  year  and  our  committee  recom- 
mended that  we  increase  the  figures  rec- 
ommended in  the  other  body  so  that 
they  could  reach  other  people. 

But  when  it  comes  to  turning  over  this 
entire  field  of  securities  regardless  of 
where  they  came  from,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  not  want  to  see  that  done. 
Rather  than  have  It  done  he  would  want 
it  carried  over  until  tomorrow  morning 
so  we  can  get  more  factual  Information 
as  to  what  Is  involved  in  connection 
with  this  activity. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  courteous 
answers  to  the  points  that  I  raise. 

I  wish  I  could  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  him.  I  might  say  If  he  limited  his 
request  to  those  activities  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  in  the  field  of 
long  tradition  I  would  have  little  objec- 
tion. But  when  he  makes  one  request 
covering  all  of  their  activities.  Including 
these  expanded,  highly  liberal,  and 
heretofore  untried  fields  of  activity,  it 
goes  a  long  way  from  any  legitimate  in- 
terest of  agriculture.  I  cannot  stay  with 
him  on  that  at  all. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President,  may 
I  ask  one  question? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida? 

Mr.  COOPER.  My  comment  would 
probably  take  care  of  It. 

I  notice  one  of  the  amendments  of- 
fered would  reduce  the  number  of  agen- 
cies to  six  or  eight. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.    Six  agencies. 
Mr.  COOPER.    The  bill  would  Include 
six  agencies.    I  ask  this  question. 

If  participation  certificates  were  sold 
in  the  FHA  or  any  of  those  agencies, 
could  the  proceeds  of  those  participation 
certificates  be  transferred  between  the 
six  agencies  or  would  they  be  required 
to  use  them  in  the  agency  which  issued 
the  obligation? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  proceeds  would  go 
back  to  the  lending  agency  which  owned 
the  loan  In  the  first  place. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understood  that  was 
the  case.  That  was  not  my  point  at  all. 
My  point  was  between  the  various  ac- 
tivities carried  on  within  the  particular 
agencies.  Apparently  there  Is  no  differ- 
entiation between  them.  I  have  distinct 
reservations  about  some  of  the  new  ac- 
tivities carried  on  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

We  were  told  a  few  days  ago  that  ap- 
plications had  been  filed  in  cormectlon 
with  some  of  these  newer  activities  run- 
ning up  to  about  four  times  the  appro- 
priation of  last  year.  I  will  get  these 
figures  in  detail  for  tomorrow  morning, 
if  necessary. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  going  very  far 
afield  trying  to  meet  every  need  arising 
from  some  legitimate  development. 
There  are  needs  in  towns  of  up  to  5,500 
population.  I  admit  that.  There  are 
needs  of  people  who  want  to  establish  a 
golf  course  or  yacht  club,  m  the  case  of 
a  little  community  in  Destin,  Fla.,  which 
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Is  sandy,  but  quite  attractive — and  where 
I  go  to  fish  every  ciiance  I  get — there  are 
only  a  few  trees  that  can  be  grown  in 
that  area,  much  less  agricultural  crops. 
And  yet  that  is  one  of  the  places  marked 
for  £?rantlnK  of  a  loan  to  accomplish 
seme  of  the.^e  highly  desirable  new  com- 
munity developments,  having  no  relation 
whatever  to  agriculture.  It  is  located  on 
Choctawhatchee  Bay.  removed  4  or  5 
miles  from  the  mainland,  where  nothing 
but  a  few  hardy  trees  could  grow. 

Things  have  gone  so  far  afleld  from 
the  original  purpose  of  FHA.  I  pro- 
tested them.  My  committees  have  au- 
thorized some  of  the  enlarged  activities 
and. I  stood  by  the  committee  because  I 
thought  the  ma.jority  had  some  mean- 
ing. I  know  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee— because  I  talked  to  them  sooner 
or  later — had  misgiving's  about  these  new 
programs. 

One  of  the  things  proposed  was 
putting  In  a  wat«r  .system  in  a  commu- 
nity for  elderly  people  This  has  no  more 
reIatlon.?h!p  to  agriculture  than  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  does  to  the  production  of 
wheat  in  the  State  of  Nortb.  Dakota, 
which  is  .so  ably  represented  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Dakota. 
And  yet,  they  were  going  in  these  proj- 
ects and  putting  In  facilities  because 
those  people  who  went  in  these  new  areas 
and  bought  lots  mit^ht  find  It  difficult  to 
establish  a  basis  for  credit  unless  we  take 
care  of  them. 

That  is  the  situation  that  prevails  be- 
cause of  this  new  activity.  I  hope  that 
wo  can  limit  anything  we  do  by  way  of 
refinancing  to  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

I  hope  we  can  limit  it  to  proven  fields 
which  benefit  the  fanner  such  as  tenants. 
.=;mall  fai-mers  and  people  who  wanted 
to  rebuild  their  homes,  or  a  bam  that 
has  been  burned 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  ought  to  let 
them  refinance  and  reflriance. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  is  concerned  over  bring- 
ing up  all  of  these  programs  under  the 
aiiriculture  budget,  which  totals  some 
$7  billion  over  one-half  of  It  having 
little  reliitionship  to  agriculture,  and 
through  this  means  safeguard  the  re- 
financing of  a  considerable  part  of  Its 
lending  activities. 

It  looks  like  we  are  not  to  be  consulted 
as  to  how  programs  are  to  be  financed  in 
the  future. 

Mr.      MUSKIK      Madam      President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr,  HOLLAND      I  yield 
Mr  MUSKIE     I  would  be  happy  to  an- 
swer the  questian  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  if  he  will  let  me  do  it. 

Talking  about  golf  course  loans,  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  that 
under  this  bill  as  written,  if  passed,  be- 
fore any  program  involving  golf  course 
loa.-.s  can  be  financed,  this  legislation 
comes  before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  and  it  cannot  be  implemented 
under  this  program  unless  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Cnmmittee  specifically 
authorizes  such  a  program.  This  is  what 
the  legislation  provides. 

This  bill  does  not  give  anybody  the 
right  to  take  t.he  securities  into  the  open 
market,   beliind   the   back   of  Congress, 


and  to  pyramid  in  an  unhealthy  amount 
the  authorization  for  the  program.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  would  have  spe- 
cific supervision  over  the  financing  of 
programs  involving  the  golf  course  loans 
or  any  of  the  others  that  he  does  not 
like.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment— to  give  the  Senator  control.  A 
blank  check  Is  not  given  to  anybody 
imder  the  provision  of  this  bill;  none 
whatsoever. 

I  understand  the  concern  of  the  Sen- 
ator. The  fields  he  mentioned  are  ex- 
perimental fields,  which  are  to  be  entered 
into  carefully,  which  are  to  be  supervised 
carefully  by  Congress,  and  which  ought 
not  to  be  expanded  undesirably  or  un- 
wisely. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  on  this  point. 
But  the  bill  gives  the  Senator  that  con- 
trol. The  administration  cannot  pool  a 
single  golf  course  loan  for  participation 
sales  without  the  specific  authorization 
and  the  specific  legislation  approved  by 
the  Agriculture  Committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  believe  that  this 
type  of  legislation  ought  to  be  considered 
by  the  committees  that  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject. 

When  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion loan  was  set  up  with  a  revolving 
fund,  they  came  before  our  committee. 
We  considered  the  proposal  very  care- 
fully, and  we  gave  that  Administration 
the  right,  under  specific  limitations,  to 
set  up  the  fund.  Perhaps  it  was  unwise, 
but  we  set  it  up.  it  is  working,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  working  reasonably  well.  But 
to  have  this  kind  of  proposal  for  hypoth- 
ecating securities  from  every  source  of 
activity,  to  bring  in  that  money,  and  then 
to  use  it  again  in  something  I  do  not  see 
at  all. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
through  the  action  of  one  committee, 
win  not  attempt  to  override  or  hyp&ss  or 
ignore  the  jurisdiction  of  another  group 
of  committees. 

I  do  not  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, but  I  do  have  the  honor  and  re- 
sponsibility to  be  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the 
legislative  committee.  I  am  the  second- 
ranking  member  of  that  committee  and 
the  chairman  of  its  most  important  sub- 
committee. I  have  the  honor  of  being  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  of  being  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  deals  with  agriculture 
and  related  appropriations. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Senator  serving 
on  those  two  committees  will  bear  out 
my  statement  that  I  have  been  highly 
friendly  to  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration in  almost  every  particular  and 
have  built  it  up  very  largely — perhaps  too 
largely — from  the  small  basis  on  which  it 
operated  at  the  time  that  I  came  into 
these  two  positions  of  responsibility. 

I  think  it  is  a  wrong  approach  to  this 
situation  to  allow  a  committee  which  has 
no  knowledge  at  all  of  the  methods  of 
operation  of  an  agency,  with  all  Its  far- 
fiung  branches,  responsibilities,  and  fields 
of  action,  to  make  the  determination 
with  reference  to  the  hypothecation  of 
all  its  paper  and  move  ahead  with  its 
business  in  an  unrestrained  way.     We 


should  have  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  proposed  legislation  and  to  examine 
the  testimony  that  we  have  Just  com- 
pleted taking,  to  see  Just  what  is  being 
requested  now.  We  largely  increased 
their  insurance  power  just  last  year. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion does  not  affect  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  does  not  affect  it, 
but  the  reason  I  make  that  statement  is 
that  there  is  a  very  large  field  to  serv- 
ice. Demands  are  made  on  them.  Con- 
gress set  up  their  revolving  fund,  and 
they  have  that  to  draw  upon.  We  have 
increased  their  appropriation  in  every 
respect  but  one  or  two,  with  my  full  con- 
sent, approval,  and  recommendation. 

But  to  pass  the  proposed  legislation, 
without  knowledge  on  the  part  of  any- 
one who  is  familiar  with  this  operation 
and  the  way  in  which  the  agency  serves 
so  many  different  activities — some  of 
them  having  no  relation  whatsoever  to 
agriculture — I  believe  is  wrong.  When  I 
compare  it  with  other  activities  that  are 
listed  here,  I  see  a  great  basis  for  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Nkuberger  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  yield  to  the  Senator 
from   Maine? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  has  made 
his  point,  and  has  made  it  clearly,  as  to 
anything  that  would  be  done,  or  any 
action  that  would  be  taken,  imder  the 
bill  if  enacted. 

The  specific  limits  which,  as  I  under- 
stand, apply  to  all  types  of  Farmers 
Home  Administration  loans  would  be 
absolute  limits  which  could  not  be  en- 
larged upon  by  the  bill,  nor  could  the 
administration  recommend  its  enlarge- 
ment. The  limits  are  established  by  the 
committee  and  by  Congress  and  cannot 
be  expanded.  All  that  can  be  loaned  in 
the  programs  which  concern  the  Senator 
from  Florida  are  the  specific  amounts 
authorized  by  Congress  on  legislation 
introduced  into  Congress  and  referred  to 
the  Senator's  committee,  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  this  action. 

It  is  apparent  that  I  have  failed  to  ex- 
plain the  bill  as  clearly  as  it  should  be 
explained.  All  I  can  say  in  summing  up 
my  response  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
is  that  the  fears  he  has  expressed — and 
I  certainly  sympathize  with  the  reasons 
that  prompted  him  to  express  them — 
are  in  no  way  supported  by  anjrthing 
that  is  in  the  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  and 
I  say  that  to  him  in  all  honesty. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  understand  the  con- 
cern of  the  Senator  from  Florida  that 
all  biUs  that  affect  his  committee  do  not 
necessarily  come  to  him.  I  see  proposed 
legislation  all  the  time  that  goes  to 
other  committees  of  the  Senate  and  in 
which  committees  of  which  I  am  a 
member  have  some  interest.  Fifty-one 
programs  are  included  in  this  bill.  Is 
the  Senator  suggesting  that  committees 
having  jurisdiction  over  each  of  those 
programs  should  separately  conduct 
hearings  on  legislation  of  this  kind  be- 
fore the  Senate  can  act? 
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The  administrative  agencies  have 
taken  every  step  possible,  well  in  ad- 
vance, to  inform  Senators  with  special 
interests  about  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

The  safeguards  are  here.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  ought  to  be  reassured  by 
the  safeguards  that  are  here.  This  mat- 
ter is  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

There  is  nothing  I  could  do,  if  the  bill 
is  passed,  that  would  divert  any  of  these 
programs  from  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  There  Is  nothing 
in  this  proposed  legislation  that  would 
give  the  President  such  power.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  would  have  the 
first  look  and  the  last  look  at  legislation 
that  would  be  proposed  to  implement 
this  authorization.  If  it  is  enacted. 

Five  amendments  are  pending  before 
us  en  bloc.  These  amendments  would 
not  affect  the  question  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  wishes  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions about  the  amendments. 

If  we  could  dispose  of  the  five  amend- 
ments and  the  discussion  in  which  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  wants  to  engage, 
perhaps  by  the  time  we  are  through  with 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  in  one  way 
or  the  other  might  have  received  enough 
information  so  that  he  would  be  reas- 
sured as  to  the  point  he  has  raised. 

Would  it  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  If  we  were  to  turn 
now  to  a  discussion  of  the  five  amend- 
ments so  that  I  might  engage  in  a  dis- 
cussion with  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  perhaps  dispose  of  the  amendments? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  I 
am  willing  to  turn  to  any  business  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill  wishes  to  bring  up.  However,  I 
shall  strenuously  object  to  any  vote  on 
the  bill  tonight.  I  serve  notice  of  that 
because  I  do  not  understand  at  all  that 
it  would  encompass  the  limited  field  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  believes.  I 
do  not  understand  that  this  has  been 
referred  to  people  who  know  about  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  If  It 
had  been  referred  to  anybody,  it  should 
have  reached  me,  as  one.  I  am  not  hurt 
by  the  fact  that  I  was  not  reached. 
Others  could  have  been  reached  on  the 
matter.  However,  apparently  it  has  not 
been  referred  to  anybody,  either  on  the 
majority  or  minority  side,  on  the  Senate 
subcommittee  that  handles  agricultural 
appropriations. 

Madam  President,  to  make  my  point 
abundantly  clear— and  I  am  afraid  that 
my  distinguished  friend  has  missed  my 
point,  instead  of  my  missing  his — there 
are  several  agencies  listed  here  which  we 
would  need  to  Include  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  bill,  which  do  a  simple  busi- 
ness compared  to  that  done  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration.  For  exam- 
ple, there  is  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, which  makes  housing  loans  and 
other  types  of  loans.  However,  the  loans 
are  all  to  veterans  and  are  all  within  a 
very  circumscribed  field,  whereas  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  is  not 
proscribed  In  its  lending  to  agricultural 
people  or  objectives  at  all.    It  has  a  very 


broad  field  of  operations.  Some  of  its 
operations  are  frankly  on  an  experi- 
mental basis  now,  as  has  already  been 
stated  by  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

While  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  per- 
fectly willing  to  proceed  with  the  matter 
and  go  ahead  in  any  manner  suggested 
or  directed  by  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill — who  Is  amply  able  to  say  where 
he  wishes  the  discussion  to  go — the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  would  still  oppose  any 
action  on  the  bill  until  he  has  had  a 
chance  to  look  further  into  the  matter. 

I  hope  that  no  move  will  be  made  to  go 
further  than  to  make  a  statement  on  It. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Madam  President.  I 
state  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  that  it 
is  my  intent  to  undertake  to  get  a  vote 
on  the  five  amendments  which  are  now 
pending,  which  vote  I  expect  to  be  a 
voice  vote,  unless  the  Senator  objects, 
after  we  have  completed  our  discussion. 
It  will  not  be  a  vote  on  final  passage.  It 
will  be  a  vote  on  the  five  amendments. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  I 
reserve  the  right  to  ask  for  a  live  quorum 
when  we  have  had  a  discussion  on  the 
first  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WIT  J  JAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  I  think  I  understand  what  the 
amendments  would  accomplish,  but  I 
want  to  get  it  clear  in  the  Record. 

The  bill,  as  repHDrted  by  the  committee, 
provided  for  the  authority  to  sell  approx- 
imately $33  billion  worth  of  securities. 
It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  amend- 
ments now  being  offered  would  eliminate 
from  the  bill  the  following  programs,  and 
I  should  like  to  eniamerate  them  if  the 
Senator  will  follow  me  and  see  if  I  am 
correct.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
under  the  bill  has  $2,115  million  of  secu- 
rities which  could  be  sold.  That  amount 
would  be  eliminated  if  the  amendments 
are  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  REA 
has  $4,072  million  In  securities  which 
could  be  sold  under  the  pending  bill. 
However,  agreement  to  the  amendments 
would  eliminate  those. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Under 
the  State  Department,  AID,  there  is  an 
item  of  $8,907  million  worth  of  securities 
that  could  be  sold  under  the  authority  of 
the  biU.  Agreement  to  these  amend- 
ments would  eliminate  that  authority. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
is  an  item  under  Treasury  Department. 
"Foreign  loans,"  $3,763  million,  which  in- 
cludes the  British  war  debt  and  others. 
Do  I  vmderstand  that  agreement  to  the 
amendments  would  eliminate  those  from 
being  sold? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  College 
housing  has  listed  under  the  bill  $1,927 
million  in  notes.  Could  these  be  sold  if 
these  amendments  are  adopted?  Would 
that  amount  be  eliminated  by  agreement 
to  these  amendments? 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  college  housing 
loan  is  $2,170  million. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
it  listed  as  $1,927  million. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  gave  the  Senator  from  Utah  a 
Usting  of  loans  under  HEW. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  College  housing  is 
under  HUD. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Is  It  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  or  is  it  HUD,  In- 
cluding FNMA? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  Is  this  list  here 
which  I  shall  have  printed  in  the  Record 
later. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Do  I 
understand  that  college  housing  would 
not  be  eliminated  by  agreement  to  these 
amendments? 

Ivlr.  MUSKIE.  That  would  be  in- 
cluded under  the  program.  Would  it  be 
helpful  if  I  were  to  read  the  loans  in- 
cluded in  the  amendment,  or  would  the 
Senator  prefer  to  proceed  In  his  own 
way? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
trying  to  cover  this  list.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  two  items,  $126 
million  and  $109  million.  The  Defense 
Department  has  $79  million  listed.  Do  I 
understand  correctly  that  all  three  of 
those  items  would  be  eliminated? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Would 
the  $139  million  in  loans  to  District  of 
Columbia  be  eliminated? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
now  recapitulate  these  items  to  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  bill.  That  is  $2,115  mil- 
lion. Commodity  Credit  Corporation; 
$4,072  milUon,  REA;  $8,997  mllUon.  AID. 
the  State  Department;  $3,763  million. 
Foreign  Loans,  under  Treasury  Depart- 
ment; $126  million  and  $109  million, 
under  the  Department  of  Comerce;  $79 
million  under  the  Defense  Department; 
and  $139  million  under  loans  to  District 
of  Coliunbia.  Would  all  of  those 
amounts  be  eliminated  if  the  amend- 
ments were  agreed  to? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  think  we  have  mutually  identified  the 
programs  that  the  Senator  is  discussing, 
and,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  they 
would  be  eliminated. 

I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  to  list  those 
programs  that  are  covered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
would  be  of  assistance.  There  were  a  few 
others  such  as  the  OEO,  $17  million,  and 
other  miscellaneous  items  that  I  did  not 
enumerate,  all  of  which  will  be  elimi- 
nated. However,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  total  is  approximately  $21,500 
million  to  $22  billion  that  would  be  elimi- 
nated by  agreement  to  these  amend- 
ments, and  ttiHx  would  leave  a  little  less 
than  $11  bUlion  in  the  bill  if  the  amend- 
ment were  agreed  to.  Am  I  correct  on 
that  point 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unimimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  tabulation  of  the 
loans  and  other  financial  assets  owned  by 
Federal  agencies  which  would  be  covered 
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by  the  bill  if  amended  by  the  pending 

amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  oidered  w  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Outntanding  loan)  and  other  financial  assets 
crwifd  by  Federal  agencies  for  which  par- 
tictpatian  sales  would  be  authorUed  by 
sec.  2  of  S.  3283 — Estimates  as  of  June 
30,  196S 

[In  mllUons  of  dollars] 
Agency  ar.d  program: 

Departaient  of  Agriculture:  Farm- 
ers  Home   Administration 3,054 

Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare:  Office  of  Educa- 
tion— Academic   facility  loans 66 

Depanment  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development:  Federal  National 

Mortgage    Association 1,427 

Federal  Housing  Administration-         490 

College   housing   loans 2,170 

Public  facility  loans 206 

Public  housing  loans »  59 

Housing    for    elderly    or    handi- 
capped    loans 1161 

Urban  renewal  loans »214 

Public  worica  planning  advances.        •  63 
Veterans'  Administration: 

Direct    loans 498 

Vendee  loans 370 

Small    Business    Administration 1,072 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton  2,  091 

Total 10,971 

'  Limited  futiire  sales  or  private  refinanc- 
ing of  some  of  the^e  loans  may  prove  feas- 
!h!e  (but  will  probably  require  (a)  larger 
discounts  or  supplementary  payments  than 
previously  planned,  ibi  removal  of  statutory 
prohibitions  on  sales,  or  ic)  volume  sufflclent 
to  warrant  sale?  effort  t . 

'  No  feasible  m.ethod  of  making  sales  of 
these  advances  Is  nr^w  apparent  (because  re- 
payment is  contlneent  on  actual  construc- 
tion of  the  project) . 

Mr.     WILLIAMS     of     Delaware.    I 

thank  the  Senator  I  think  our  tabu- 
lation is  In  agreement.  I  had  not  men- 
tioned Department  of  the  Interior  re- 
clamation loans  of  S90  million,  which 
were  eliminated.  I  merely  wished  to 
get  the  record  straight,  so  that  we 
would  understand  ,iust  what  we  have 
taken  out  of  the  bill  and  what  we  have 
left  In. 

To  summarize  it  again,  by  accepting 
these  amendments  we  will  have  re- 
duced the  total  authority  under  this 
bill  to  sell  Government  assets  from  about 
$33  billion  to  between  SlOVi  billion  and 
$1 1  billion. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Maine  for 
his  cooperation  This  is  a  m.ajor  step 
in  the  right  direction.  I  personally  re- 
trret  we  cannot  go  further,  becau.'^  I  still 
think  this  is  a  bad  principle  in  rn-;ancing. 
It  is  far  more  expensive  to  the  taxpayer 
and  does  not  give  the  American  people 
the  true  picture  as  to  the  exact  deficit: 
because,  to  the  extent  that  even  this  $10 
billion  Is  sold,  it  will  have  the  efifect  of 
reducing  the  national  debt  by  that  much, 
and  it  will  also  have  the  effect  of  reduc- 
xn,;  the  reported  expenditures.  This  is 
miileadin.^  the  taxpayers  as  to  the  true 
expeuditure.s. 

For  liiose  reasor..s,  I  shall  not  support 
rmal  pa,iAa«e  of  the  bill.    As  I  stated  be- 


fore, I  opposed  this  legislation  in  prin- 
ciple when  it  was  first  proposed  in  1959, 
and  I  oppose  it  today  for  the  same  rea- 
son. What  is  greatly  needed  in  this 
coimtry  Is  more  truth  in  Government, 
giving  the  American  people  the  real 
truth  as  to  the  cost  of  their  Govern- 
ment's operations. 

I  will  not  be  a  party  of  such  deception 
as  this  bill  proposes. 

However,  we  have  made  progress  by 
eliminating  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
original  intended  coverage  of  the  bill; 
and  for  his  cooperation  in  achieving  that 
much,  I  again  thank  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

In  this  connection.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Star,  describing  the  recent  sale  of  FNMA 
offerings,  entitled  "Record  Interest  Set 
for  FNMA  Offering,"  which  points  up 
rather  dramatically  the  additional  inter- 
est which  this  type  financing  will  cost. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Record  iNTiResT  8rr  fob  FNMA  OmROia 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  to- 
day offered  »250  million  of  14-month,  5.3-per- 
cent secondary  market  operations  debentvires 
at  99:"S2  to  yield  5.38  percent,  highest  yield 
In  FNMA's  history. 

The  Issue  will  be  dated  March  10  and  ma- 
ture on  May  10,  1967,  and  will  be  Issued  In 
coupon  form  only,  In  denominations  of 
$1,000.  »5,000,  $10,000,  $60,000,  and  $100,000. 

Proceeds  will  be  used  to  redeem  $107,850,- 
000  of  3>4-year,  3.75-percent  debentures  ma- 
turing March  10,  1966,  and  to  repay  borrow- 
ings from  the  Treasury  for  secondary  market 
operations. 

The  yield  on  today's  offering  is  the  highest 
borrowing  cost  in  FNMA's  history.  The  pre- 
vious high  of  5.35  percent  was  set  In  Decem- 
ber 1959.  The  agency  marketed  $150  mUUon 
of  1-year,  5-percent  secondary  market  opera- 
tions debentiires  last  January  25. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Star  of 
May  2,  1966,  written  by  Mr.  Eliot  Jane- 
way,  entitled  "Johnson  Resourceful  In 
Tax  Alternative." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Johnson  RxsotTRCxruL  n?  Tax  AiTKaNAXivK 
(By  EUot  Janeway) 

Nrw  York. — Whatever  President  Johnson's 
critics  may  fault  him  for  they  can't  deny 
that  he  Is  resourceful.  Certainly,  the  gim- 
mick he's  relying  on  as  an  alternative  to 
higher  taxes  is  an  artful  one.  It  calls  for  the 
sale  of  Government  assets  to  private  In- 
vestors. 

What  puts  the  authentic  L.BJ.  stamp  on 
this  maneuver  is  that  It  gets  the  President  off 
th«  horns  of  the  trllemma  confronting  him. 
Horn  No.  1  Is  fiscal:  the  rising  cost  of  the 
Vietnam  war  has  run  the  Oovemment  out  of 
money,  and  It  needs  more  than  even  the 
boom  Is  bringing  In  at  cvurent  tax  rates. 

Horn  No.  2  Is  political.  The  rising  cost  of 
living  and  of  doing  business  has  alerted  con- 
sensus-taking politicians  to  the  danger  of 
adding  the  higher  coat  of  Government  to  the 
burden  of  Inflatlon-plnched  taxpayers.  All 
hands  agree,  for  example,  that  Johnson's  po- 


litical losses  from  plumping  for  emergency 
war  taxes  would  erase  most  of  his  winnings 
from  civil  rights  and  related  victories.  The 
political  answer  to  the  fiscal  question  comes 
through  loud  and  clear:  If  the  administra- 
tion needs  money  for  Vietnam,  any  way  to 
raise  It  Is  smarter  and  safer  than  by  emer- 
gency taxes. 

BORROWING  IB  PBOHIBrrrVK 

Horn  No.  3  Is  prestigious:  The  rising  cost 
of  money  has  made  borrowing  prohibitive  for 
everybody — including  even  the  Government. 
To  finance  the  war  by  borrowing  would 
therefore  be  bad  business,  but  It  would  also 
be  bad  public  relations. 

For  Johnson  has  been  building  his  Image 
of  prudent  progresslvlsm  by  pointing  with 
pride  to  his  modest  budgetary  deficits  and  by 
contrasting  them  with  the  Elsenhower  and 
Kennedy  deficits,  which  mushroomed  Into 
$12-bllllon  failures  of  political  finance. 
Neither  the  Elsenhower  image  nor  the  Ken- 
nedy image  led  the  public  to  expect  business 
management  from  either  personality,  and  the 
temper  of  the  times  did  not  particularly  re- 
quire it. 

But  the  public  does  expect  Johnson  to  pass 
the  pragmatic  test  and  so  does  the  emergency 
that  had  developed  In  Vietnam.  A  "John- 
son deficit"  In  wartime  of  the  proportions  of 
the  peak  peacetime  Eisenhower  and  Ken- 
nedy deficits  would  look  bad,  and  it  would 
be  bad. 

Nrw   TSIPLX   PUkT 

Hence  L.B.J.'s  Ehrewd  new  asset-selling 
triple  play.  It  will  get  him  off  the  hook 
fiscally  by  flooding  the  treasury  with  a  big- 
ger cash  windfall  than  a  preliminary  war 
tax  would  have  brought  In.  It  will  get  him 
off  the  hook  politically  by  finding  the  money 
needed  for  Vietnam  without  taking  it  from 
the  taxpayers.  And  it  will  get  him  off  the 
hook  prestlglously  because  the  substitute  he 
has  hit  on  for  borrowing  is  selling,  which 
means  that  the  deficit  won't  go  up  even 
though  billions  will  be  raised  without  raising 
taxes. 

Admittedly,  financial  purists  will  object 
that  cash  raised  by  the  selling  of  assets  Is 
not  bona  fide  Income  which  balances  expendi- 
tures and  really  avoids  deficits.  But,  in 
terms  of  the  practicalities  of  fwlltlcal  image 
merchandising.  L3.J.  has  pulled  off  another 
one  of  his  miracles.  He  can  continue  to 
]X)lnt  with  pride  to  his  businesslike  manage- 
ment, and  the  customers  won't  start 
complaining, 

NOT  TO  JOHNSON 

At  least  to  him,  for  while  the  adminis- 
tration's new  asset-selling  device  does  get 
Johnson  out  of  his  immediate  fiscal  polit- 
ical and  prestige  trllemma.  It  does  not  get 
the  economy  out  of  the  1968  money  squeeze. 
On  the  contrary,  the  administration's  new 
money-raising  deal  will  give  the  screw  an- 
other turn — In  fact,  the  crudest  turn  yet. 

In  order  to  make  room  In  the  liquidity- 
parched  private  sector  for  the  billions  in 
Government  paper  the  administration  pro- 
poses to  dump  on  the  money  market,  a  suit- 
able Incentive  will  have  to  be  provided.  This 
means  that  the  rate  of  return  on  Govern- 
ment-backed Investments  will  have  to  rise 
again — the  column  believes  to  above  6  per- 
cent and,  quite  possibly,  to  e'/j  percent,  an 
interest-rate  level  which  Congress  would 
never  authorize  the  Government  to  pay  on 
new  issues.  A  6-  to  6 Va -percent  rate  on  Gov- 
eminent  issues  is  a  peril  point  rate  for  the 
entire  economy,  beginning  with  the  already 
suspect  stock  market. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Janeway  article  outlines  very  clearly  the 
reasons  why  this  proposal  was  made  In 
the  first  place,  and  points  out  the  danger 
which  can  result  from  its  adoption. 
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Again  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Maine 
for  liis  cooperation.  We  have  made 
progress  as  the  result  of  the  debate  of 
the  last  2  days.  I  only  wish  we  could 
have  convinced  the  administration  to  go 
the  whole  way,  and  defeat  the  measure 
entirely.       

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Madam  President,  I 
wish  to  touch  upon  the  questions  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida  just  briefly. 
I  say  at  the  outset,  I  appreciate  the  con- 
structive natiu-e  of  most  of  the  discus- 
sion this  afternoon.  On  occasion  there 
has  been  more  heat  than  light  on  both 
sides,  which  Is  understandable  when  we 
are  dealing  with  a  controversial  question; 
but  I  think  there  is  sufficient  record  for 
Senators'  consideration  and  enlighten- 
ment, and  I  am  grateful  for  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett  1  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  WlLLUMSl. 

On  the  point  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Utali,  I  think  It  will  be  very  useful 
for  Senators  reading  the  Record  tomor- 
row to  refer  to  the  colloquy  between 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Ut£ih  earlier 
m  the  afternoon,  when  he  raised  the 
question  of  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these  participa- 
tion certificates  could  be  used  for  new 
loans.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  repeat 
that  colloquy,  which  was  lengthy,  but  It 
reflected  the  fact  that  we  have  a  diver- 
sity of  programs  with  a  variety  of  basic 
statutory  authority,  which  precludes  a 
simple  "yes"  or  "no"  answer  to  that 
question. 

But  I  think  it  is  possible  to  give  a 
simple  "no"  answer  with  respect  to  the 
programs  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, because  a  "no"  answer  is  ap- 
plicable. As  I  understand  those  pro- 
grams, there  is  specific  celling,  or  a 
specific  authorization  each  year  for  each 
program  for  new  loans.  As  the  Senator 
from  Utali  will  recall  from  the  colloquy 
earlier  in  the  day,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  when  that  Is  the  case,  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  participation  certificates 
cannot  be  used  to  enlarge  the  authority 
granted  by  such  specific  authorizations. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Utah  recall  that 
to  be  the  substance  of  our  discussion 
earlier,  or  at  least  my  side  of  it? 

Mr.  BENNETT,  The  Senator  from 
Utah  does  so  recall  It. 

Maybe  we  could  nail  It  down  If  I  asked 
the  Senator  another  question.  Since  it 
is  the  understanding  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  that  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  par- 
ticipations from  programs  of  the  type 
that  depend  on  annual  increments  of 
lending  authority  cannot  be  used  to  in- 
crease that  authority,  what  happens  to 
the  money  from  those  participations? 
Does  it  go  into  the  TreasiUT? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    Yes,  It  does. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  money  from 
sales  of  those  participations  goes  directly 
into  the  Treasury,  and  has  no  further 
effect  on  the  lending  capacity  of  the 
agency? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  through  repay- 
ment by  the  agency  of  Its  obligations  to 
^  TreastuT.  To  the  extent  that  there 
«   unused    lending    authorization,    the 


funds  can  be  used  to  implement  that 
authorization,  but  cannot  be  used  to  add 
to  the  authorization. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  think  that  may 
help  to  clarify  the  point. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  have  a  question? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Madam  President,  if 
I  may  ask  the  Senator  from  Maine,  as  I 
understand,  when  these  participations 
are  sold.  Instead  of  the  money  going 
back  into  the  general  fund  for  general 
purposes,  the  fimds  will  be  earmarked 
specifically  for  the  agency  from  which 
the  original  amounts  were  taken  into 
the  pool.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  a  practical  matter, 
the  proceeds  go  to  the  Treasury,  and 
they  are  credited  to  the  agency. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Can  they  be  used  for 
other  purposes? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  To  the  extent  that 
they  are  not  used  by  the  agency  legiti- 
mately and  appropriately  imder  its 
spending  programs,  for  cash,  and  so  on — 
the  same  purposes  for  which  money  Is 
otherwise  obtained  from  the  Treasury 
for  the  agency's  spending  programs — 
they  are  available  to  the  Treasury  for 
the  general  cash  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment, just  as  the  proceeds  of  Treasury 
borrowing  would  be,  the  same  way  that 
postal  revenues  or  cash  from  any  source 
would  be. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Then  exactly  the  con- 
trary is  true;  although  the  funds  are 
earmarked  for  the  agency,  they  can  be 
used  for  any  purposes  whatsoever,  as 
any  other  revenue  going  into  the  general 
fund? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Not  used  as  revenue. 
As  cash  that  Is  available.  It  is  avail- 
able In  asset  form  one  minute,  and  in 
cash  form  the  next  minute.  It  Is  avail- 
able, as  cash,  for  general  purposes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  difficulty  arises 
because  there  is  no  capital  budget:  I  un- 
derstand that.  But  my  understanding 
was  that  the  funds  would  be  earmarked 
by  the  Treasury  for  the  agency  involved. 
That  is  not  true,  then;  there  is  not  even 
a  separate  account  established  within 
the  fund  itself? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  There  are  bookkeep- 
ing accoimts  between  the  agencies  and 
the  Treasury  now,  on  which  the  proper 
entries  would  be  made,  as  I  understand 
it.  The  agency,  however,  has  addi- 
tional borrowing  authority  available  for 
future  use  when  needed. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes.  There  are  sepa- 
rate accounts  kept  now  for  them. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Well,  the  entries 
would  be  made  on  those  separate 
accoimts. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  But  can  the  funds  be 
withdrawn  from  that  account,  under  the 
authority  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  MUSKIIE.  Whenever  an  agency 
needs  cash  to  carry  on  its  program,  I 
assume  it  goes  to  the  Treasury  for  that 
cash  from  its  unused  borrowing  author- 
ity. This  cash  will  have  been  commin- 
gled; it  is  available,  the  same  as  any 
other  cash. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Of  course,  this  is 
merely  a  bookkeeping  transaction,  and 


the  whole  purpose  is  to  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  increasing  the  debt  limit? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  agree  with 
that.  If  I  may  state  it  very  simply — and 
that  is  the  only  way  I  can  state  these 
issues — it  is  this:  We  have  here  some 
assets,  and  they  are  assets  that  were 
charged  off,  when  they  were  acquired,  as 
though  they  were  operating  expendi- 
tures of  the  Government.  Those  budget 
dollars,  which  were  not  really  expendi- 
tures and  never  will  be,  or  at  least  &0  per- 
cent of  them  never  will  be  really  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government,  are 
frozen.  They  carmot  be  used,  and  the 
money  cannot  be  spent  for  any  other 
purpose. 

So  now  the  intent  Is  to  take  private 
dollars  and  substitute  for  those  budget 
dollars,  so  that  we  can  use  them.  Since 
we  have  charged — and  I  think  im- 
properly— ^the  initial  loans  against  our 
spending  or  operating  budget,  when  we 
recover  the  proceeds  of  such  a  loan,  it 
seems  to  me  we  have  a  right  to  offset  that 
figure,  which  was  placed  against  the 
budget,  with  an  offsetting  receipt. 

That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Inouye  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Not  correspondingly 
listing,  though,  an  increase  in  the  na- 
tional debt  as  a  result  of  selling  these 
participations. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  Not  now,  when  we  sell 
this  loan  paper  directly,  which  we  have 
authority  to  do  and  which  we  have  been 
doing  for  over  a  decade. 

Mr.  HARTKE.     I  understand. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  When  we  sell  these 
loans  directly  and  get  the  proceeds  of 
them,  this  reduces  our  borrowing  re- 
quirements. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  us  come  back  to 
this  point :  The  truth  is,  if  we  did  not  sell 
these  items,  we  would  have  to  do  one  of 
two  things;  namely,  either  tax  the  people 
in  order  to  raise  additional  fimds,  or 
borrow  funds,  or  borrow  the  money  to 
make  a  direct  dollar-for-doUar  trans- 
action, so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  poses  a 
question  as  though,  somehow,  this  was 
an  alternative  to  those  two. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  think  there  is  more  to 
It  than  that. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  There  must  be  an  al- 
ternative, a  proper  transaction  to  recover 
for  which  the  dollars  have  been  tied  up. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  But  If  we  did  not 
take  this  alternative,  we  would  either 
have  to  Increase  taxes  or  increase  the 
deficit,  dollar  for  dollar. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  not  say  that 
necessarily  follows.  If  we  wish  to  follow 
that  line  of  argument,  I  can  accept  that 
precise  analysis,  but  I  will  say,  if  It  were 
not  done,  the  alternative  would  have  to 
be  to  request  borrowing  from  additional 
sources  to  get  revenue.  But  to  say,  dollar 
for  dollar,  it  would  be  exactly  the  same, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  that  con- 
clusion. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  seems  more  ex- 
pensive, because  we  pay  a  premium 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  There  is  another  al- 
ternative which  is  more  expensive,  and 
that  is  direct  sales  of  assets,  which  we 
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have  authority  to  do  without  legislation. 
That  is  more  expensive. 

Mr.  HARTKE  The  point  is,  if  we 
move  in  this  fashion,  we  are  bound  by 
il.e   4    ,   percent  interest  limitation. 

Mr  MUSKIE  We  can  borrow  in  the 
.short-term  market,  if  we  wish  to  pay 
intere.st  rate's. 

Mr    HARTKE:      I  understand. 

Mr  MUSKIE  We  are  talking  about 
alteriiative.s  available  to  us  under  exist- 
ing !au 

Mr  JIARTKE  This  is  an  expensive 
alternative, 

Mr  MUSKIE,  It  depends  on  what 
we  call  expensive.  There  has  been  con- 
siderable discussion  in  the  Isist  2  days 
of  what  ttie  .<pread  is.  If  we  are  talking 
nbout  Iong-terr:i  Treasury  borrowings, 
which  we  cannot  make — under  existing 
circum-stances — in  law,  then  we  are 
limited  to  short-term  Treasury  borrow- 
ings. Thus,  we  are  comparing  the  re- 
sults of  short-term  Treasury  borrowings 
and  long-term  maturities  on  participa- 
tion certlficate.s  which  may  very  well  be 
less  expensive  than  Tieasury  borrowings. 

Mr.  HARTKE  I  believe  that  per- 
haps the  Senator  from  Maine  is  right, 
for  the  reason  that  the  Treasury  has 
boxed  itself  into  this  position.  That  is 
.vhy  I  intend  to  support  the  bill,  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  alternative  to  getting 
out  of  a  bad  situation. 

Last  week,  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem stated  that  money  is  as  tight  as  it 
has  ever  been.  This  is  reflected  In  the 
current  newscasts  coming  over  the  ticker 
tills  afternoon.  I  have  .seen  three  Items 
within  the  spread  of  about  five  situations 
iif  re.  One  of  them  is  the  announcement 
by  General  Motors  that  they  are  cutting 
Dack  drastically  in  the  production  of 
their  automobile.s  The  second  is  that 
there  is  a  renewed  wave  of  selling  which 
clobotned  the  stock  market,  and  the  third 
is  that  FNMA  stated  tonight  that  it  pur- 
chased a  record  $797.8  million  in  mort- 
insef.  during  the  first  3  months  of  this 
year  becau.se  of  the  tight  money  market. 

Mr  President,  this  tight  money  mar- 
ket whicii  lias  been  instituted  by  the 
Federal  Re.serve  Board  under  William 
McChesney  Martin  has  gotten  the  Treas- 
ury Department  into  a  tight  squeeze.  I 
am  interested  in  helping  out.  However, 
the  real  answer  Is  to  co  back  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  start  calking  sense  to 
them  down  there  Wliei.  that  has  been 
done  pf>rhaps  we  can  start  going  in  the 
risht  direction  The  difficulty  Is.  these 
are  very  bad  signs.  I  do  not  know  what 
caused  them.  I  am  not  going  to  say  that 
they  are  the  result  of  tight  money.  The 
Item.s  on  the  ticker,  Nos.  153.  154,  and 
155.  to  which  I  have  referred,  may  be 
so.me  of  the  things  to  which  the  admin- 
istration wa.s  referrina:  as  some  of  the 
horizons  which  were  not  too  bright. 

Let  me  assure  the  Senator  from  Maine 
that  I  Intend  to  support  the  measure, 
but  I  believe  that  the  policies  being  pur- 
sued at  the  present  ttoe  can  only  ag- 
gravate the  situation. 

Let  me  a.sk  one  more  question  of  tfie 
Senator  from  Maine;  When  they  at- 
tempted to  sell  the  export-import  Issues, 


approximately  $750  million,  and  the  sub- 
scription was  for  less  than  half  of  that 
amoimt,  is  that  true? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  have  the  an- 
swer.  I  would  have  to  get  that. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  say  that  it  is 
true;  that  I  know  it  is  true. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Then  the  Senator 
should  not  have  asked  me  that  question. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  point  is,  I  wanted 
to  state  that  as  a  premise  for  my  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  assure  the  Senator, 
I  am  not  trying  to  embarrass  him. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Of  course  not.  I  am 
not  trying  to  embarrass  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  either.  I  know  the  answer 
to  the  question,  which  I  asked  In  the 
Finance  Committee. 

Admitting  that  this  is  true,  and  I  have 
the  record  in  my  hand.  If  the  Senator 
from  Maine  would  like  me  to  read  It, 
the  point  is  that  to  the  extent  they  were 
not  sold,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
indicated  It  would  Increase  the  deficit  of 
the  United  States  to  that  amount — to 
the  extent  of  $350  million.  Is  this  true? 
Let  me  go  ahead  and  say  that  it  is  true, 
and  I  will  answer  the  question.  The 
point  is,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  sell  the 
$4.7  billion,  where  are  we  going  to  get 
the  money,  then?  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  suggestions  on  that? 

Perhaps  that  question  should  be  left 
unanswered.  I  think  probably  that  is 
the  best  way  to  leave  It. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  three  items,  Nos.  153,  154, 
and  155,  which  came  over  the  Senate's 
ticker  this  afternoon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[No.  153] 

Detroit. — There  had  been  prevloxas  slow- 
downs or  shutdowns  In  various  OM  units,  but 
these  were  due  to  things  like  supplier  strikes 
or  a  railroad  strike. 

DlscloBure  that  three  OM  plants — Chevro- 
let In  Ypsllantl,  Mich.,  and  Van  Nuys,  Calif., 
and  a  GM  assembly  plant  In  South  Oate, 
Calif. — worked  only  3  days  this  week,  while 
an  Atlanta,  Oa.,  plant  was  on  4  days,  came  as 
a  surprise  to  the  rest  of  the  Industry. 

American  Motors  has  been  plagued  by  such 
shutdowns  In  recent  months  but  It  worked  a 
regular  5-day  week  this  time  while  OM  was 
having  difficulties.  Chrysler  was  on  a  6-day 
week  and  Ford  had  10  of  Its  17  assembly 
plants  listed  for  overtime  work  this  Saturday. 

QM's  cutback  announcement  came  shortly 
after  reports  of  the  fotu-  auto  companies 
showed  April  sales  totaled  761,606  cars,  off  the 
799,102  April  pace  of  a  year  ago. 

Sales  for  the  opening  4  months  of  the  year 
were  2.963,292  cars,  again  behind  the  2,991.- 
609  units  sold  in  the  comparable  4  months 
last  year. 

[No.  154] 

New  Tork. — A  renewed  wave  of  selling 
clobbered  the  stock  market  late  today, 
knocking  It  down  to  its  lowest  level  of  the 
day  at  the  close. 

A  heavy  wave  of  selling  was  triggered  Ini- 
tially by  news  of  General  Motors  production 
cutbacks.  That,  combined  with  confusing 
statements  from  Washington  about  the  pos- 


sibility of  a  tax  boost,  were  cited  as  fswton 
in  the  decline. 

The  day  began  with  a  moderate  rally  but 
the  OM  news  reversed  this. 
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1448.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  table  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


KASTT    ACTION 


[No.  156] 

Washington. — The  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  said  tonight  It  purchased 
a  record  ^797.8  million  in  mortgages  during 
the  first  3  months  of  this  year  because  of 
the  tight  money  market. 

Value  of  the  61,739  mortgages  was  almost 
double  the  previous  record  set  during  the  last 
3  months  of  1965,  PNMA  reported. 

First  quarter  purchases  of  mortgages  g\iar- 
anteed  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  or 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion compared  with  the  sale  of  only  six 
mortgages,  valued  at  $62,000,  FNMA  said. 

rmrlng  the  October-December  quarter  of 
last  year.  Fannie  Mae  bought  34,271  mort- 
gages for  $405.4  million. 

In  its  secondary  market  operations,  FNMA 
buys  FHA  and  VA  mortgages  when  mort- 
gage money  is  scarce  on  the  private  market. 
The  money  Fannie  Mae  pays  private  lenders 
for  the  mortgages  is  in  turn  used  by  the 
mortgage  bankers  for  new  loans. 

Fannie  Mae  sells  mortgages  to  private 
lenders  when  mortgage  money  is  plentiful. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  en  bloc  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKiEl. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING-OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  The  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  call  of  the  quorum  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  proposed  Participation 
Sales  Act  of  1966. 

S.  3283  wotild  establish  a  new  means  of 
refinancing  Federal  spending  which  will 
be  costly — which  will  deceive  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  as  to  the  true  status  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Government, 
and  which  will  have  far-reaching  impli- 
cations for  the  future  conduct  of  govern- 
mental activities. 

The  purported  objective  of  this  legis- 
lation Is  to  promote  private  financing  of 
governmental  credit  needs  and  to  replace 
public  credit  with  private  funds.  The 
bill  would  authorize  participating  depart- 
ments and  agencies  who  presently  have 
direct  loan  programs  to  enter  into  trust 
agreements  with  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  whereby  FNMA 
would  sell  participation  certificates  based 
on  a  pool  of  Federal  loans.  These  certif- 
icates would  be  sold  to  the  investing 
public  at  prevailing  market  interest 
rates. 

HIGHER    INTFREST     BATES 

Mr.  President,  there  are  numeroua 
reasons  why  this  bill  should  not  be  en- 
acted. 

First  is  the  fact,  openly  conceded  by 
the  measure's  proponents,  that  this  bill 
would  mean  incresised  cost  for  Govern- 
ment borrowings.  The  following  table 
appears  on  page  20  of  House  Report  No. 


Comparison  of  yields  on  FNMA  participations  and  nearest  comparable  U.S.  Government 

securities  as  of  Mar.  16,  1966 


F.NMA  participation  oertiacales 

U.S.  securities,  nearest  comparable  tssue 

excess  yield 
of  FNM.'^^ 

■-■■ 

Coupon 

certificates 

Msturity 

Percent 
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Maturity 
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(percent) 

1      rate 
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rate 

yield 

5.  40 

1967 

5  40 

3k 

1967 

4.83 

0.57 

5.45 

1968 

5.45 

1968 

4.90 

.66 

5.5C 

1960 

5.50 

-   1969 

4.87 

.68 

5.  SO 

1970 

6.  SO 

1070 

4.92 
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5.50 

1971 

S.50 

1971 

4.94 

.66 

5,50 

1972 

5.50 

1972 
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.61 
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1973 
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1973 
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.47 

5.50 

1974 

4.50 

**^ 

1974 

5.06 

.46 

5.50 

1975 

5.50 

1974 

6.02 

.48 

5  45 

1976 

6.45 

4h 

1974 

5.02 

.43 

.5.45 

1977 

fi.45 

4^ 

1974 

5. 02 

.43 

5,40 

1978 

5.40 

1980 

4.70 

.70 

5.35 

1979 

6.35 

1980 

4.70 

.65 

5.30 

1960 

6.30 

1980 

4.70 

.60 

5.25 

1981 

5.25 

* 

1980 

4.70 

.55 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
table  Indicates  very  clearly  an  Interest 
rate  differential  average  one-half  of  1 
percent  over  current  Treasury  borrow- 
ings. 

This  differential  will  mean  added  and 
unnecessary  borrowing  costs  amounting 
to  $5  million  per  year  for  each  billion 
dollars  of  participations  sold. 

BtreTED   BtTDGETS  CAN   BE   BALANCED 

S.  3283  would  establish  a  new  system 
of  subsidized  financing,  the  main  effect 
of  which  will  be  an  effort  to  turn  def- 
icits into  surpluses. 

For  example,  let  us  consider  the  pend- 
ing budget  for  fiscal  year  1967.  The  ad- 
ministrative budget  for  fiscal  1966  con- 
templates a  budget  deficit  of  $1.8  billion. 
However,  to  achieve  this  low  figure  the 
administration  proix>ses  to  sell  $4.7  bil- 
lion of  its  financial  assets.  Over  $4  bil- 
lion of  this  so-called  sale  is  to  be  achieved 
by  participation  sales.  The  proceeds, 
since  they  will  be  reported  as  "income" 
though  In  reality  a  llqtiidation  of  capital 
assets,  will  then  be  used  to  offset  ex- 
penditures that  otherwise  would  have  to 
appear  in  the  budget.  This  means  that, 
if  these  sales  are  not  made,  the  budget 
deficit  would  be  $6  billion  in  place  of  $1.8 
billion.  By  using  the  scheme  contem- 
plated in  this  bill,  the  administration 
could  easily  have  wiped  out  Its  $1.8  bil- 
lion deficit  and  could  have  come  to  Con- 
gress indicating  that  we  would  have  a 
surplus  rather  than  a  deficit.  All  that 
would  be  necessary  was  to  have  a  projec- 
tion of  additional  participation  sales 
amounting  to  $1.8  billion. 

In  other  words,  we  are  merely  authoriz- 
ing bookkeeping  juggling  and  manipula- 
tion to  make  a  mockery  of  the  adnilnls- 
trative  budget. 

DECEIVING   THE  PtTBLIC  ON   THE  DEBT 

In  the  same  fashion  in  which  budget 
expenditures  can  be  juggled,  the  same 
technique  can  be  applied  to  the  Federal 
debt  limit. 

To  be  sure,  the  Government  would  still 
have  the  Indebtedness  represented  by  the 
participation  certificates  of  FNMA. 
However,  these  certificates  are  outside  of 
the  Federal  debt  limit.    Thus,  by  using 


the  unlimited  authority  of  FNMA  to  draw 
on  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  finance  these 
borrowings,  significant  portions  of  the 
Federal  debt  can  be  refinanced  and  taken 
outside  of  the  Federal  debt  limitation. 

INCREASED   FEDEXAL    SPENDING 

With  deficits  being  converted  to  sur- 
plus and  pressures  being  taken  off  Gov- 
ernment spending  to  be  within  current 
debt  limitations,  the  way  would  be 
cleared  for  more  and  more  Federal 
spending  in  all  areas  to  take  up  the  slack 
left  by  this  phony  financing.  There 
would  be  an  open  Invitation  to  Congress 
to  support  spending  programs  which 
would  otherwise  be  eliminated  or  sub- 
stantially reduced. 

THE  REPUBLICANS   DID  IT WHT   CAN'T   WE? 

Mr.  President,  proponents  of  this  bill 
have  argued  that  the  proposal  here  is 
nothing  more  than  an  extension  of  prac- 
tices Inaugurated  by  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. It  is  true  that  in  fiscal 
year  1960  FNMA  did  exchange  $311  mil- 
lion of  its  low  Interest  mortgages  for  S316 
million  of  nonmarketable  Treasury  in- 
vestment bonds  owned  by  the  public,  but 
this  was  a  straightforward  action  In 
which  the  mortgages  were  sold  on  a  com- 
petitive bid  basis  and  paid  for  by  bonds 
held  by  investors.  The  bonds  acquired  by 
FNMA  were  then  turned  over  to  the 
Treasury  and  canceled.  Treasury  then 
reduced  FNMA's  indebtedness  by  a  like 
amount.  There  was  no  circumvention 
of  the  budget  in  this  transaction.  In- 
cidentally, in  the  Senate  the  Democratic 
majority  passed  a  resolution  which  ex- 
pressed its  disapproval  of  the  plan. 

Proponents  of  this  measure  also  cite  a 
House  Ways  and  Means  minority  report 
of  1963  and  Indicate  that  the  Republican 
signatories  of  that  report  endorsed  this 
kind  of  financing.  However,  there  was  a 
significant  and  very  vital  difference.  The 
comments  in  that  report  were  directed  at 
actual  sales  of  marketable  assets.  No 
comments  were  directed  to  the  so-called 
participation  sales.  The  House  Republi- 
cans did  not  endorse  this  program  then 
and  they  are  vigorously  opposed  to  the 
program  now. 


Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  being  ram- 
rodded  through  Congress  with  only  the 
scantiest  of  consideration  being  given  to 
it.  One  day  of  hearings  was  held  in  the 
House  committee.  Only  two  administra- 
tion witnesses  were  heard.  No  repre- 
sentatives of  the  commercial  financial 
world  were  heard  nor  were  their  views 
solicited.  Eissentially  the  same  tactic 
was  followed  on  the  Senate  side.  A  Sen- 
ate committee  hearing  was  held  on 
April  26  in  which  two  administration 
witnesses  were  heard.  On  the  following 
day,  S.  3283.  the  subject  of  the  hearing, 
was  introduced.  On  the  following  day, 
April  28,  another  hearing  was  held  in 
which  two  witnesses  were  heard.  The 
only  industry  witness  testifying  in  either 
House  of  Congress  on  the  bill  presented 
his  statement  with  less  than  1  hour's 
notice. 

S.  3283  was  ordered  reported  from  the 
Senate  committee  on  the  same  day.  So 
here  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a  bill  In- 
volving billions  and  billions  of  dollars, 
affecting  multifarious  Federal  lending 
programs,  being  given  less  consideration 
by  Congress  than  most  persons  give  to 
buying  a  used  car.  A  total  of  about  3 
hours  of  committee  hearings  served  as 
foundation  for  reporting  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
indicated,  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
support  this  measure. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  are  being  asked  to  consider  the  Par- 
ticipation Sales  Act  of  1966,  S.  3283.  As 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Joseph 
Barr  said  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee: 

This  bin  would  provide  an  eflBclent  and 
orderly  method  for  liquidating  financial  as- 
sets held  by  Federal  credit  agencies  and 
would  help  to  promote  private  financing  of 
Federal  credit  programs. 

To  me,  this  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation represents  a  major  and  perma- 
nent change  in  the  method  of  financing 
the  operations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

And  because  this  legislation  does  rep- 
resent such  a  change,  I  feel  there  is  an 
imcertainty  as  to  the  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  the  bill,  {IS  well  as  its  timing  and 
effect  upon  our  national  economy. 

I  can  see  the  sale  of  these  participa- 
tions as  having  a  twofold  effect  upon 
our  national  budget.  The  first  being  in 
the  field  of  revenue.  Beginning  in  fiscal 
1967  some  $4.7  billion  worth  of  partici- 
pations of  pooled  Government  loans  will 
be  sold  to  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy. This  means  that  almost  $5  billion 
in  revenue  will  be  coming  into  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury. 

^t  first  I  questioned  the  Intended  use 
cf  these  funds.  I  waited  to  be  sure 
t^at  the  ftmds  received  from  the  par- 
ticipation sales  would  not  be  used  for 
other  purf>oses,  for  example,  helping  to 
finance  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

But  Treasury  oflacials  have  made  as- 
surances that  if  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration or  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration,  or  any  of  the  other  lending 
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groups  that  are  pooling  their  loans  are 
succe.ssful  In  sclUnp  these  participations, 
then  the  money  received  from  the  sales 
will  be  credited  to  their  account  in  the 
general  fund. 

It  is  our  duty  to  make  sure  that  the 
Congress  does  not  lose  control  of  the 
expenditure  of  these  funds  Because, 
after  all.  gentlem.en.  we  are  talking  about 
almost  S5  billion  In  ready  cash  that  could 
be  used  for  any  purpo.se  But,  as  I  stated 
above,  the  Treasury  Department  assured 
me  that  these  funds  will  be  credited  to 
the  accounts  of  the  Sm.all  Business  Ad- 
ministration, or  the  VA,  or  the  PHA,  for 
their  use  only. 

The  second  pfTect  the  sale  of  these 
participations  would  have  upon  the 
budget  is  m  the  realm  of  bookkeeping. 
When  you  sell  S4  7  billion  worth  of  par- 
ticipations in  Government  guaranteed 
loans,  you  immediately  decrease  the  loan 
liability  you  carry  on  your  books  by  a 
like  amount.  This  m^ans  that  the  con- 
tingent liability  side  of  the  Federal  budg- 
et will  be  decrea.sed  by  almost  $5  billion. 
You  have  not  actually  Inst  the  liability 
you  undertook  when  you  guaranteed 
these  'oan.s.  but  ;n  effect  you  have  passed 
that  liability  on  the  buyers  of  the  partic- 
ipations in  the  loan  pools.  And,  Inci- 
dentally, you  have  also  decreased  any 
prospective  deficit  in  tlie  budget  by  a 
like  amount. 

As  I  undeistand  the  procedure  out- 
lined ;n  the  bill  nlatmiT  to  the  sale  of  the 
participations,  the  buyers  of  the  partici- 
pations will  be  paid  back  their  principal 
and  interest  as  the  Government  is  paid 
the  principal  and  interest  on  the  loans 
in  the  pool 

Since  tlif.se  participations  are  not 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  private  investor 
a.ssumes  some  risk  when  he  buys  one. 
For  this  reason  the  participations  will 
have  to  be  m.ade  attractive  to  the  private 
investors.  How  attractive  I  would  not 
want  to  guess  All  I  can  do  is  recall  the 
siatemenUs  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
u.-y  Powl-i-r  when  he  appeared  before  the 
Finance  Committee  to  testify  in  behalf 
of  the  Ta.x  Adjustment  Act  of  1966.  Our 
discussion  centered  arriund  an  attempt 
by  the  Exj-'ort-Import  Bank  to  sell  some 
$700  miliion  worth  of  their  own  partici- 
pations. I  would  like  to  read  that  por- 
tion of  the  testimony  into  the  Record: 
Senator  Hartim.  Now,  we  have  Jvuat  gone 
through  a  nice  expen.'nent  on  that  with  the 
EIxp<.-)rt-Import   B.ink   situation. 

Secretary  Fowler  We  have  found  the  Ex- 
port-Imp>.irt  Bank — they  o.Tered  $700  million 
of  participation  at  a  rate  of  S'j  percent  to 
commercial  bank.s.  and  a  little  more  than 
half.  8.3W  million,  was  taken  up  by  the  banks. 
Senator  Hartke.  This  waa  for  18  montSlS, 
Is  that  not  correct^ 

Secretary  Fowler    Put-and-call  feature  at 
that  point. 

■Senator   H.\rtke    Put-and-call    feature   at 
18  months  and  the  rate  was  5'j   percent? 
Secretary  Fowler    Correct 
Senat<^r  Hartice    Which  Is  a  substftptlally 
high  rate  for  this  type  of  obliitfttlon. 

Secretary   Powlxr.  It   waa   higher  tlian  It 

had  been  through 

Senator  Habtxi.  Higher  than  we  had  ever 
offered   before,  and   yet   the   public   response 
to  that  w.ia  ie.ss  th.in  half,  la  that  not  true? 
Secretary   Fowns    That   Is  right. 


Senator  Hastkx.  Now,  how  do  you  account 
for  that? 
Secretary  Powler.  Money  Is  tight. 
Senator  Haktkx.  Money  Is  tight.  Is  It  not; 
very  tight  and  getting  tighter? 

Secretary  Fowlee.  Well,  money  is  tight. 
Whether  it  Is  getting  tighter  or  not  is  a 
Judgment  I  will  not  make. 

Senator  Hahtkb.  Now,  is  money  tight  paff- 
tlally  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  Fjed- 
eral  Reserve  Board  In  your  opinion?       / 

Secretary  Powlir.  I  think  that  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  the  tightness  of  money  is  the 
greatly  Increased  requirements  for  credit 
and  the  desire  for  credit  on  the  part  of 
many  elements  In  the  economy. 

Senator  Habtke.  Some  places  are  ration- 
ing credit;  Is  that  not  true? 

Secretary  Fowler.  As  we  both  know,  the 
policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  In  han- 
dling the  various  facets  of  monetary  policy 
have  a  very  Important  and  significant  rela- 
tionship to  the  tightness  of  money.  There- 
fore, in  a  sense,  you  could  say  the  total  com- 
plex of  policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
against  the  background  of  the  very  large  de- 
mand for  money  result  In  what  we  call  a 
tight  money  situation. 

Senator  Hartke.  Now,  as  a  result  of  this  of- 
fering only  being  partially  sold,  this  was 
quite  a  disappointment  to  the  Treastiry,  was 
It  not  really? 

Secretary  F>owle».  I  would  not  character- 
ize It  as  quite  a  disappointment.  The  Export- 
Imjxjrt  Bank  went  out  trying  to  find  a  mar- 
ket for  this  paper.  We  were  willing  to  sell 
under  the  terms  that  Mr.  Under  announced. 
We  were  willing  to  sell  and  would  have  been 
pleased  to  sell  $700  million.  We  did  not 
have  the  expectation  that  the  total  amount 
would  necessarily  be  sold. 

Senator  Habtke.  Well,  now,  how  much  of 
this  $4-7  billion  does  the  Treasury  anticipate 
that  It  will  not  be  able  to  sell? 

Secretary  Powlkr.  I  have  no  estimate  of 
that  as  of  now.  This  looks  ahead  for  18 
months  and  I  do  not  know  what  the  situation 
In  the  market  will  be  during  that  18-month 
period. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Hartke.  Now,  back  on  this  $4.7 
billion.  As  I  understand,  you  said  now,  Jtist 
to  get  us  back  where  we  were,  at  this  time 
it  Is  Impossible  to  say  whether  or  not  the 
participation  will  meet  the  same  fate  as 
the  $700  million  offering  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

Secretary  Powlxr.  That  Is  right.  Although 
It  would  certainly  be  otir  expectation  that  we 
would  be  able  to  market  the  securities  on 
suitable  terms  between  now  and  June  30, 
1967. 

Senator  Hartke.  Does  the  Secretary  an- 
ticipate that  they  will  have  to  be  offered  at 
a  higher  rate  than  the  5y2  percent? 

SecreUry  Powum.  I  have  no  anticipation 
along  that  line,  one  way  or  the  other. 
Senator  Hartke.  Or  at  a  shorter  term? 
Secretary  Powler.  I  have  no  anticipation 
along  that  line  either. 

Senator  Hartke.  But  if  you  wanted  to 
make  them  more  attractive,  that  would  be 

one 

Secretary  Fowler.  One  way  to- 


Senator  Hartkk.  One  of  two  ways  to  ap- 
proach that  situation. 

Secretary  Powler.  That  is  correct. 

In  keeping  with  the  matter  at  hand,  I 
note  on  page  43  of  the  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee that  the  largest  single  Item  mak- 
ing up  the  $4.7  billion  of  participations 
to  be  sold  are  Export-Import  Bank  losms 
of  $975  million.  The  money  market  con- 
ditions in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  tax 
hearings  have  not  changed.  In  fact, 
they  have  gotten  worse.    And  yet  the 


Treasury  Department  continues  to  ig. 
nore  these  warning  signs  of  high  inter- 
est rates  and  continues  to  compound  the 
difficulty. 

So  this  brings  up  the  question  of  how 
attractive  the  participations  will  have  to 
be  made  in  order  to  sell  them.  And  also 
how  much  of  an  additional  interest  cost 
will  have  to  be  borne  by  the  taxpayer. 
The  New  York  Times  estimated  that  it 
would  cost  the  Government  between  $30- 
$44  million  over  the  next  2  years,  and 
the  interest  cost  would  continue  to  grow 
as  more  of  the  participations  are  sold. 
The  overall  questions  raised  by  the  in- 
crease in  interest  rates  last  December  6, 
1965,  is  a  separate  matter,  but  one  which 
should  nevertheless  not  be  ignored  in 
this  context. 

But  what  I  wanted  to  stress  here  today 
Ls  that  these  participations  wiU  have  to 
bear  a  premium  interest  rate  to  be  sold. 
A  rate  far  In  excess  of  the  interest  being 
earned  on  the  loans  in  the  pool.  In 
drafting  the  bill,  the  administration  has 
attempted  to  cover  this  "interest  gap"  by 
obtaining  the  approval  of  the  two  Appro- 
priations Committees  for  the  added  in- 
terest costs  prior  to  the  sale  of  the  par- 
ticipations. It  seems  unfortunate  that 
the  Government  has  worked  itself  into  a 
position  where  it  has  to  pay  literally  ex- 
orbitant Interest  rates  to  sell  its  obli- 
gations. 

And  finally,  what  effect  will  these  sales 
have  upon  the  availability  of  funds  in  the 
money  market?  Money  is  the  tightest 
since  the  end  of  the  Elsenhower  reces- 
sion back  in  1960.  according  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bulletin.  Rather  than  ease 
the  strain  upon  the  availability  of  funds 
in  the  United  States,  the  administration 
seems  intent  upon  further  restriction  of 
that  supply.  This  Is  what  the  sale  of 
these  participations  will  do.  We  have  al- 
ready enacted  the  corporate  speedup  on 
Income  tax  payments,  and  the  speedup 
of  personal  income  tax  withholding 
which  helped  to  dry  up  available  funds. 
Now,  on  top  of  the  already  overburdened 
money  market  operations,  the  passage  of 
this  bill  removes  $4.7  billion  of  available 
funds  out  of  the  private  sector  for  use  in 
the  public  sector. 

This  further  constriction  of  the  funds 
available  to  the  private  sector  can  only 
result  In  higher  interest  rates.  It  Is  a 
never  ending  upward  spiral  being  en- 
couraged by  the  actions  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  has 
developed  clearly  the  issues  drawn  by 
the  pending  proposal,  as  now  amended. 
The  bill  has  my  support.  I  believe  there 
is  value  in  reading  the  editorial  in  the 
Newark  Evening  News  on  the  President's 
request  for  permanent  authority  to 
broaden  private  participation  in  the 
Government's  multlbilllon  loan  business. 

The  paper  points  out  that  this  "would 
not  be  an  innovation  in  Federal  finance." 
and  adds  that  "sale,  on  a  limited  scale, 
of  Government  financial  assets  origi- 
nated in  the  Eisenhower  administration 
and  has  since  been  national  policy." 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  pap^r  that  "the 
pool  sales  certainly  would  have  an  antl- 
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inflationary  affect  by  draining  off  several 
billions  from  the  economy." 

The  editorial  bears  on  the  Issue  and, 
I  ask  permission  of  my  colleagues  to 
include  the  article  in  its  entirety  in  the 

BiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

■  (Prom  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  News, 
Apr.  23,  19661 

U.S.  Loan  Pool 

President  Johnson's  request  to  Congress 
for  permanent  authority  to  broaden  private 
participation  In  the  Government's  multl- 
billlon loan  business  would  not  be  an  inno- 
vation In  Federal  flntmce.  Sale,  on  a  lim- 
ited scale,  of  Government  financial  assets 
originated  In  the  asenhower  administration 
and  has  since  been  national  policy. 

The  administration's  purpose  Is  to  expand 
tlje  sales.  The  legislation  would  authorize 
creation  of  a  giant  pooling  of  Government 
holdings  In  about  100  lending  programs. 
Participations  In  the  pool  would  be  sold  to 
Individual  Investors,  as  weU  as  financial  in- 
stitutions such  as  banks  and  Insurance  com- 
panies. 

The  pooled  loans  would  Include  those 
made  for  a  variety  of  purpyoses,  among  them 
private  housing,  education,  college  dormi- 
tories and  small  businesses.  The  device  Is 
already  In  use  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
and  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Mr.  Johnson's  hope  to  sell  $4.7  billion  of 
loans  through  the  pools  In  the  next  fiscal 
year  may,  however,  be  delayed  In  Congress 
which  Is  split  on  the  proposal  along  party 
lines.  His  explanation  that  the  sales  would 
"permit  us  to  conserve  our  budget  resources 
by  substituting  private  for  public  credit"  Is 
precisely  the  reason  a  number  of  congres- 
Blonal  Republicans  have  attacked  the  plan. 

They  see  the  proposal  as  a  bookkeeping 
exjjedlent  to  make  his  budget  look  good.  In 
effect,  proceeds  from  the  pKX)l  sales  would 
show  up  as  a  reduction  In  Federal  expendi- 
tures. Thus.  Instead  of  the  $6.5  billion  defi- 
cit Republican  critics  now  foresee  for  the 
budget,  the  red  ink  could  amount  to  only 
11.8  billion  as  Mr.  Johnson  estimated  In 
January. 

Another  major  objection  is  the  added  cost 
to  taxpayers.  Presumably  the  pool  partici- 
pations will  be  sold  at  a  higher  rate  of  In- 
terest than  the  original  loans.  The  most 
recent  sale  of  PNMA  certificates,  for  exam- 
ple, provided  yields  up  to  5V4  percent. 

Republican  objection  to  the  higher  Inter- 
est rate  Is  not  quite  according  to  form.  In 
surprising  contrast,  is  acceptance  thus  far  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  proposal  by  the  cheap  money 
bloc  led  by  Representative  Wright  Patman. 
of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee. 

If  Mr.  Johnson  succeeds  in  keeping  the 
deficit  down  by  means  of  the  pool  sale,  or 
even  the  simple  method  of  reducing  actual 
spending,  he  would,  of  course  deprive  the 
GOP  of  an  Issue  In  the  November  election. 
Yet  whatever  virtues  or  shortcomings  his 
proposal  may  have,  the  pool  sales  certainly 
would  have  an  antl-lnfiatlonary  effect  by 
draining  off  several  billions  from  the  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
on  page  2,  just  adopted,  be  reconsidered. 
80 1  may  propose  a  modification. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  an  order  to  offer  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  adoption  of  the  amendment  is 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  modify  the  amendment  that  we 
sidopted,  on  page  2,  which  listed  the  pro- 
grams specifically  which  would  be  in- 
cluded under  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
that  has  to  do  with  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration loans,  to  restrict  them  to 
loans  for  farm  ownership,  rural  housing, 
and  crop  production.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  change. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  one 
question?     

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wiU 
state  the  objection. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
modification  of  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  the 
amendment  on  page  2.  subsection  2.  fol- 
lowing the  words  "Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration." it  is  proposed  to  delete 
the  semicolon  and  insert  the  following: 
"(with  respect  only  to  loans  for  land 
acquisition,  rural  housing,  and  crop 
production)  ;". 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  it  Is  my  understanding  that 
this  will  further  restrict  the  authority 
and  reduce  it  somewhat  from  the  $10.9 
billion. 

This  is  a  further  restriction,  and.  there- 
fore, I  congratulate  the  Senator.  I  hope 
that  we  can  restrict  It  further.  However, 
this  Is  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr,  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  mixed  feeling 
about  this,  but  he  has  only  agreed  to  this 
amendment,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned. 

This  would  restrict  the  hypothecation 
of  paper  in  the  hands  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  that  acquired 
by  reason  of  direct  loans  only  for  three 
traditional  and  normal  activities  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration;  namely, 
land  acquisition,  crop  production,  and 
rural  housing. 

That  leaves  out  the  emergency  loans 
which  are  approximately  $100  million 
right  now.  It  leaves  out  soil  and  water 
loans  which  are  small  in  amount  now, 
but  which  the  agency  is  trying  to  In- 
crease greatly  in  scope  of  activity. 

It  leaves  out  loans  for  recreational 
development.  It  leaves  out  all  other, 
what  I  would  call,  imtried  experimental 
loans  that  are  being  made,  such  as  hous- 
ing for  elderly,  and  other  t>TJe  loans 
which  really  are  new  and  untried,  or  have 
no  legitimate  connection  with  agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  I  would  like  to  have 
the  Senators  understand  two  things. 
First,  this  agreement  Is  made  only  for 
myself;  and,  second,  I  recognize  the  fact 
that  this  leaves  three  of  the  largest 
groups  of  securities  under  the  coverage 
of  the  bill. 


I  think  there  is  more  case  for  leaving 
those  three  under  the  bill.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  have  agreed  to  do  It. 

I  wish  to  put  a  note  of  warning  in  the 
debate  at  this  time.  It  is  my  belief  it 
will  be  found  that  this  class  of  securities 
will  not  be  highly  useful  when  it  comes 
to  hypothecation.  I  remind  the  Senate 
that  every  dime  recommended  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  in  Its 
traditional  activities  is  on  a  substandard 
loan. 

In  other  words,  if  a  person  who  wishes 
a  loan  can  get  it  from  a  commercial  bank 
he  cannot  borrow  from  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

If  he  can  get  it  from  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration he  cannot  borrow  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  That 
being  the  case,  everybody  knows  that 
their  portfolio  of  securities  is  a  portfolio 
of  substandard  securities,  and  I  think  it 
is  the  least  useful  one  of  the  group  of 
securities  included  in  the  provisions  of 
this  very  broad  bill. 

I  am  willing  for  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  remain  in  the  bill, 
provided  the  activities  in  the  bill  are 
limited  to  these  three  traditional  fields 
of  operation. 

Mr,  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSBLA.  What  type  loan  Is 
Included  in  the  category  "land  acqui- 
sition"? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  imderstandlng  Is 
that  it  would  Include  the  original  Bank- 
head-Jones  purpose  loans  of  helping  a 
tenant  acquire  his  farm  and  later  ex- 
tension of  that  under  which  small  farm- 
ers have  been  helped  to  enlarge  their 
holdings  to  reach  an  economic  size  for 
production. 

That  is  my  imderstandlng.  If  the 
Senator  from  Maine  has  a  different  im- 
derstandlng I  would  be  happy  to  have 
him  state  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Would  it  be  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  as  opposed  to  newer 
purposes  of  land  acquisition? 

Mr.  HOT  J I  AND.  My  purpose  and  hope 
was  to  confine  It  to  traditional  activities 
for  agricultural  purposes.  I  do  not  know 
if  that  is  the  word.  It  Is  limited  to  that. 
We  could  not  get  a  copy  of  the  bill. 

I  am  willing  to  state  for  the  record  my 
imderstandlng  of  the  amendment. 

This  would  confine  it  to  land  acquisi- 
tion. It  would  confine  the  paper  to 
land  acquisition  that  is  within  the  orig- 
inal scope  of  helping  the  tenant  to  ac- 
quire his  farm  or  helping  him  to  en- 
large his  uneconomicaJ  farm.  It  is  not 
for  recreational  use  or  those  uses  not 
within  the  original  purview  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  description  as 
part  of  the  legislative  history  will  be 
helpful. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  can  speak  only  for 
myself.  If  the  Senator  from  Maine  has 
a  different  point  of  view,  he  can  explain 
it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  frcan 
Florida  stated  my  understanding  of  the 
provision.  It  Includes  farmownershlp 
loans,  direct  operating  loans,  and  rural 
housing  loans. 
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The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

question  IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, aj  modified 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  que.stlon  is  on  the  en- 
gros-sment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  S.  3283 1  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  DIRKS  EN.  Mr.  President,  is  a 
rollcall  now  in  order'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Yes. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Have  the  yeas  and 
navs  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Yes. 


I^GLSLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr  DIRKS  PIN  Before  we  have  the 
■.  ,a-ar.d-r.ay  vote.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
majority  leader  about  the  program  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week  if  he  can  presently 
lell  us. 

Mr.  MANSFTEIJD  With  the  voting 
on  the  pending  measure  completed,  that 
will  finish  business  of  the  Senate  for  to- 
day. Then  we  are  going  over  until 
Monday,  at  which  time  we  will  take  up 
various  bills  out  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  attend  to  other  matters 
as  they  may  arise. 

Sometime  next  week  the  Atomic  En- 
fr^y  Commission  authorization  will  be 
t alien  up  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island   iMr    PastoreI. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  May  I  inquire  about 
the  Interior  Department  appropriation 
bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  hope  that  that 
bill  may  be  ready  next  week,  as  well  £is 
the  Treasury-Post  Office  appropriation 
bill,  but  we  are  not  absolutely  certain. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


P-J^RTICIPATION  SALES  ACT  OF  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
)f  the  bill  S,  3283'  to  promote  private 
.financtiiK  of  credit  needs  and  to  provide 
for  an  efficient  and  orderly  metiiod  of 
liquidating  financial  assets  held  by  Fed- 
eral credit  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  1959 
I  voted  against  a  proposal  substantially 
identical  to  the  one  that  is  before  the 
Senate  tonight.  President  Eisenhower 
sought  to  dispose  of  capital  assets  in 
order  to  procure  liquid  dollars  with 
which  to  operate  the  Government.  His 
program  was  opposed.  I  voted  against 
his  proposal  because  I  thought  it  was 
un.sound  to  sell  capital  assets  in  order 
to  finance  current  operations  Today, 
President  Johnson  is  asking  for  the  same 
right  that  was  embodied  in  the  program 
of  President  E.isenhower  in  1959. 

I  'oted  against  the  proposal  of  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  and  I  shall  vote  against 
the  proposal  of  President  Johnson.  I 
disagree  with  the  propo.sai  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  finance  current  operations  by 
.selling  capital  assets.     It  is  wrong  in  the 


home.  It  Is  wrong  with  the  individual, 
and  it  is  wrong  with  Government. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  shall  It  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
B.\ssl,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bf.YH],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
CHtTRCHl,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  ,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[  Mr.  Magnoson]  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symingto.m], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man],  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings]  are  absent  on  oCacial 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  MONTOYA],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Russell],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young], 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kenkedy],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govern], the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Montoya],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings],  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore]  is  psilred  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mtur- 
land  [Mr.  Brewster]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
would  vote  "nay." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong]  is  ab- 
sent on  oflQcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Pearson],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond], and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall], and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay"  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  22,  as  follows: 


[No.  73  Leg.] 

YEAS— 39 

Bible 

Javlts 

Muskle 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Neuberger 

Oannon 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pell 

Case 

Long,  Mo. 

Prouty 

Douglas 

Long,  La. 

Proxmlre 

Kllender 

Mansfield 

Rlblcoff 

Omening 

McCarthy 

Robertson 

Hart 

McClellan 

Scott 

Hartke 

McGee 

Smith 

HUl 

Mclntyre 

Stennlfi 

Holland 

MetcRlf 

Talmadge 

Inouye 

Mondale 

WUUams,  N.J. 

Jackson 

Monroney 
NAYS— 22 

Yar  borough 

AUott 

Dlrksen 

Miller 

Bennett 

Domimck 

Morton 

Boggs 

Fannin 

Mundt 

Burdlck 

Hlckenlooper 

Simpson 

Carlson 

Hruska 

WUUftTTlR.  Del. 

Cooper 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Curtis 

Lausche 

NOT  VOTINO— 38 

Aiken 

Pulbright 

Pearson 

Anderson 

Gore 

Randolph 

Bartlett 

Harris 

Russell,  S.C. 

Bass 

Hayden 

Russell,  Ga, 

Bayh 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Saltonstall 

Brewster 

Magnuson 

Smathers 

Byrd,  Va. 

McOovern 

Sparkman 

Church 

Montoya 

Symington 

Clark 

Morse 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Moss 

Tower 

Eastland 

Murphy 

Tydings 

Bmn 

Nelson 

Young.  Ohio 

Fong 

Pastore 

So  the  bill  (S.  3283)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  MuskieI,  handled  the  par- 
ticipation sales  measure  with  skillful 
and  articulate  advocacy  of  the  highest 
order.    At  once  vigorous  and  diplomatic, 
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his  presentation  of  the  proposal  assured 
Senate  approval. 

The  success  was  characteristic.  It 
was  achieved  by  clear  and  convincing 
explanations  of  the  proposal's  effects,  ob- 
viously broad  knowledge  of  its  various 
provisions,  and  sharp  appreciation  of  the 
issues  involved.  But  these  are  the  capac- 
ities applied  to  all  legislative  measures 
handled  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine. 

He  is  a  Senator  whose  service  in  this 
body  has  been  charsuiterlzed  consistently 
by  a  devotion  to  excellence  which  is  im- 
matched.  This  is  especially  true  when 
his  great  talents  are  devoted  to  the  han- 
dling of  legislative  proposals  as  they 
come  for  action  to  the  Senate  floor.  So 
today,  his  handling  of  this  legislation 
attests  amply  to  the  high  quality  of  the 
service  he  renders.  Witnessed  was  a 
ready  grasp  of  the  complex  technicalities 
of  the  measure  coupled  with  a  profound 
analysis  of  its  financial  consequences. 
Such  a  combination  assured  the  success 
of  the  proposal.  Such  an  achievement 
is  just  one  more  in  a  long  line  of  great 
contributions  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

As  always,  we  are  grateful  to  other 
Members  of  this  body  whose  diligence 
and  strong  efforts  were  responsible  to  a 
large  degree  for  favorable  Senate  action 
on  this  measure  today.  Outstanding 
was  the  contribution  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  whose 
faithful  presence  on  the  floor  during 
most  of  the  consideration  of  the  proposal 
was  joined  frequently  with  his  typically 
brilliant  support  to  assure  success.  Also, 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovern]  added  his  capable  ef- 
forts to  obtain  Senate  approval.  So  too, 
the  efforts  of  the  jimlor  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]— that  knowledge- 
able chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance— helped  to  achieve  success. 

But  cooperation  also  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  obtaining  orderly  and 
efficient  action.  To  those  Senators  who 
joined  to  oppose  the  measure  but  who 
nevertheless  sought  not  to  impede  its 
disposition,  we  are  indebted.  Commen- 
dation thus  goes  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee, 
whose  generous  cooperation  Is  always 
appreciated.  Similarly,  the  senior  Sen- 
ators from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  and 
Massachusetts  TMr.  Saltonstall],  joined 
by  the  very  able  minority  leader  [Mr. 
DIRKSEN]  and  others,  were  characteris- 
tically sincere  and  strong  in  their  oppo- 
sition; characteristicaUy  too,  they  were 
fair  in  assuring  orderly  disposition. 

Finally,  we  are  once  again  grateful  to 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  for  another 
achievement  obtained  swiftly,  yet  or- 
derly, and  vrtth  mutual  respect  for  the 
views  of  all. 


ADMINISTRATION  FAILURES  EN 
VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  every 
thoughtful  American  is  disturbed  about 
the  failures  of  the  administration  in 
reference  to  the  Vietnam  war. 

fl.,tf  f  "'^^'i  ^^^  ^»^«  *^"  committed  to 
n«nt  m  a  far-removed  place  where  the 
CXn 62&— Parts 


odds  are  most  difficult.  It  is  indeed 
tragic  that  our  fighting  men  should  have 
to  contend  with  any  shortages  whatever. 
This  country  is  capable  of  better  support 
for  our  fighting  men  than  they  are  re- 
ceiving. It  matters  not  what  the  short- 
ages Eu-e,  nor  what  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances are. 

Individuals  in  the  House  and  Senate, 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  bringing  about 
peace  and  staying  out  of  war,  have  time 
and  again  raised  serious  questions  con- 
cerning the  policies,  decisions,  state- 
ments, and  record  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Reading  what  is  said  on  all 
sides  of  this  controversy  raises  a  ques- 
tion of  credibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  by  Robert  Hotz  from 
the  May  2,  1966,  issue  of  the  magazine, 
Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  CRiDiBiLrrT  Gap  Widens 
(By  Robert  Hotz) 

Congressional  criticism  of  Defense  Secre- 
tary Robert  S.  McNamara  has  risen  In  an  un- 
precedented crescendo  during  recent  weeks 
over  a  wide  variety  of  Issues  Including  man- 
agement of  the  Vietnam  war,  development  of 
new  manned  bombers  and  the  combat  read- 
iness of  VS.  forces  not  already  committed 
to  southeast  Asia.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara's  replies  to  these  critics  have  been 
characterized  by  an  Increasing  flow  of  In- 
vective and  Irrelevant  statistics  that  carry 
the  argtiments  off  tangentlally  from  the 
points  at  issue. 

For  a  man  who  has  always  publicly  prided 
himself  on  hewing  to  the  facts  wherever  they 
may  fall,  Mr.  McNamara  made  some  amaz- 
ing statements  In  his  recent  3-hour  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. Since  Mr.  McNamara  has  retorted 
"baloney"  to  some  of  his  critics'  allegations 
and  "shocking  distortion"  to  others,  we  feel 
It  only  fair  to  point  out  some  of  the  signifi- 
cant "baloney"  and  distortion  In  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara's  dazzling  performance  before  Sena- 
tor F'ULBRiGHT's  Committee. 

Mr.  McNamara,  In  attempting  to  answer 
charges  of  bomb  shortages  In  Vietnam,  told 
the  committee: 

"The  reason  why  they  [tJSAP]  thought 
750-pound  bombs  were  surplus  In  1964  was 
that  nobody  contemplated  that  the  B-62s, 
designed  for  nuclear  operations,  would  be 
carrying  out  750-pound  conventional  bomb- 
ing operations.  •  •  •  The  use  of  B-52  bombers, 
not  In  nuclear  operations  but  In  dropping 
750-pound  bombs  50  at  a  crack,  was  never 
conceived  of." 

SAC  BOMBING  PBOnCIENCT 

This  Is  simply  not  true.  Strategic  Air 
Command  trained  both  Its  B-47  and  B-52 
crewB  on  a  quarterly  basis  from  1958  through 
1981  to  keep  proficient  In  dropping  Iron 
bombs  from  Internal  bomb  bays.  The  re- 
quirement was  dropped  In  1962  but  resumed 
In  1963  at  the  Insistence  of  Gen.  Thomas 
Sarsfleld  Power,  then  SAC  commander.  In 
March  1964,  General  Power  Intensified  SAC 
crew  training  with  Iron  bombs  and  In  May 
1964,  Initiated  a  program  to  Install  external 
racks  to  Increase  the  Iron  bomb  load  on 
some  B-62S.  Actual  tests  of  this  configura- 
tion began  at  EglLn  APB  In  August  1964. 
When  escalation  of  the  Vietnam  war  In  1965 
produced  an  urgent  requirement  for  large 
q-uantltles  of  Iron  bombs  to  saturate  targets 
In  short  periods  of  time,  the  SAC  B-62  crews 
were  already  trained  and  equipped  to  do  this 
job. 


Mr.  McNamara  emphasized  to  the  commit- 
tee that  the  1,600  U.S.  military  helicopters 
now  in  Vietnam  are  more  than  all  U.S. 
forces  had  when  he  became  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  more  than  either  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  has  or  are  in  the  combined  Slno- 
Sovlet  Inventory.  This  Is  perfectly  true,  but 
It  conveniently  Ignores  the  fact  that  this 
Vietnam  force  level  has  been  achieved  only 
by  stripping  modern  helicopters  from  other 
U.S.  combat  forces.  It  overlooks  the  perti- 
nent fact  that  Mr.  McNamara  for  several 
years  drastically  cut  Army  budget  requests 
for  helicopters  on  the  ground  that  they 
would  not  be  needed.  He  Is  now  pouring 
money  Into  a  crash  helicopter  production 
program  that  proves  more  conclusively  than 
any  words  that  the  Army's  judgment  on  hell- 
copter  requirements  was  far  more  accurate 
than  Mr.  McNamara 's. 

Similarly  he  explained  the  tremendous  de- 
mand for  2.75-inch  rockets  In  Vietnam  as 
due  to  the  Army's  discovery  there  for  the  first 
time  that  It  needed  armament  for  Its  hell- 
copters.  The  fact  Is  that  the  Army  has  been 
trying  to  develop  armed  helicopters  since  the 
early  1960's,  only  to  be  denied  the  dollars  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Because  of  this 
the  Army  helicopters  In  Vietnam  still  carry 
Jury-rigged  armament,  and  the  first  purchase 
of  a  helicopter  specifically  designed  and  de- 
veloped with  armament  was  not  authorized 
by  Department  of  Defense  untU  1966. 

KOREAN     WAR     SCRPL'DS 

Another  statement  that  wUl  shock  those 
who  have  been  In  the  defense  business  a 
great  deal  longer  than  Mr.  McNamara  was  bis 
assertion  to  the  Senate  committee  that  "It  Is 
reaUy  Immoral  to  spend  tl2  billion  of  this 
Nation's  resources  for  surplus  as  we  did  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war,"  and  that  he  intends  to 
buy  everything  needed  for  Vietnam  but  not 
one  thing  more.  Again  Mr.  McNamara  con- 
veniently overlooks  the  fact  that  in  the 
Korean  war  this  country  mobilized  not  only 
to  combat  the  North  Korean  and  Chinese 
Eu-mles  In  Korea,  but  also  to  meet  the  possi- 
bility of  Russian  Intervention  and  a  third 
world  war.  By  this  action,  President  Tru- 
man and  his  defense  chiefs  unquestionably 
averted  the  outbreak  of  another  general  war 
and  discouraged  the  spread  of  Soviet  aggres- 
sion to  Europe. 

If  Mr.  McNamara  really  believes  It  is  possi- 
ble to  fight  and  win  a  war  killing  the  last 
enemy  with  the  last  bullet  as  the  last  soldier 
eats  the  last  can  of  beans  In  the  quarter- 
master's stores,  this  Nation  faces  serlovis 
trouble  ahead.  Events  have  already  proved 
that  some  of  Mr.  McNamara 's  military  judg- 
ments have  not  been  as  sound  as  he  imag- 
ined. But  If  he  persists  In  trying  to  budget 
the  Vietnam  war  or  any  other  military  con- 
frontation with  the  goal  of  emerging  with 
no  siurplus  materiel,  he  will  actually  be  budg- 
eting shortages  in  combat  equipment  for  the 
future.  War  Is  an  Illogical  and  vmsteful 
enterprise  that  inevitably  defies  the  efforts 
of  man  to  calculate  Its  fury  precisely. 

Almost  2  years  ago  we  warned  that  a  credi- 
bility gap  was  widening  between  the  events 
transpiring  in  Vietnam  and  the  versions  of 
them  that  Mr.  McNam&ra  was  dispensing  to 
the  American  people.  Mr.  McNamar&'s  re- 
cent exercises  In  revising  history  and  at- 
tempting to  dazzle  his  congressional  critics 
with  Irrelevant  statistics  are  fiirther  olden- 
ing this  credibility  g^.  Unfortunately,  this 
is  the  very  time  that  the  Increasing  U.S. 
Involvement  In  the  Vietnam  war  requires  the 
clearest  public  understanding  of  this  military 
effort  and  the  foreign  policy  on  which  It  Is 
based. 


TRAFFIC  SAFETY  ACT- 
AMENDMENT  NO.  537 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  fine  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  May  2. 
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1966,  entitled  "Next,"  recommending  the 
Inclusion  of  Amendment  No.  537  in  the 
TrafHc  Safety  Act  legislation  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ed:'«jraJ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  tf.e  Heci-ko. 
as  follows 
(From  the  WaAhington  Poet,  M.iv  3,  1906) 

In  April  alone,  the  public  has  learned  that: 

Lincoln  haa  told  dealers  to  recall  40.000 
Contlnentais  to  repair  a  braking  defect. 

Buicic  told  dealers  last  December  to  recall 
certain  1964  models  for  a  pofislbly  trouble- 
some brake  condition, 

Chrysler  Corp  ,  told  dealers  In  November 
1964,  to  recall  certain  Plymcutha,  Chryslers, 
ai:d  Dcidges  'or  a  welding  Job  on  a  steering 
bracket 

Ford  told  30,000  owners  o?  1966  cars  that 
their  ride  could  be  Improved  by  a  change 
In  the  rear  suspension,  not  saying  that  tbelr 
cars  could  go  out  of  control  If  a  sufipenslon 
arm  broke. 

Dc<lge  recalled  17,500  cars  for  a  throttle 
change,  not  saying  safety  waa  at  stalce. 

Chevrolet  told  dealers  last  July  to  recall 
18,000  mrxlels  for  a  faulty  front  door  latch. 

GM  ha£  Just  told  dealers  to  recall  1.500,000 
CheveUes  and  Chevrolets  with  Powergllde 
transmissions  because  the  throttle  could 
stick 

Pontlac  recalled  80,000  1961  Tempests  con- 
sidered to<j  lowslur.g  to  clear  possible  road 
obstacles, 

Bulck  found  that  some  15.000  1963  Specials 
had  fenders  that  couid  cut  their  tires,  but 
made  no  effort  to  recall  them  for  repair. 

Senator  W,\lteh  P  Mondale,  Democrat,  of 
Mmnesora,  ha^  intrtxluce  an  amendment  to 
the  administration's  traffic  safety  bill  that 
would  require  auto  manufacturers  to  notify 
iwriers  and  dealers  at  once  of  new-car  de- 
fects that  might  involve  safety  Another 
.imendment.  by  Senators  Ai3R,^H,\M  Rieicoff, 
Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  and  Robert  F. 
Xennedt.  Democrat,  of  New  York,  would 
require  manufacturers  to  give  copies  of  com- 
munications with  dealers  about,  defecta  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  Transporta- 
tion: the  Secretary  would  be  empowered  to 
issue  public  warnings.  Mr,  Ribicoff  has  alio 
requested — and  received — the  manufactur«x»' 
agreement  to  supply  a  complete  list  Ot 
prxluct  defect  warnings  issued  since  1960. 

The  administration's  bli!  does  not  touch 
the  critical  m.atter  of  defect  ."^porta.  The 
Mondaie  and  Riblco.T-Kennedy  ameadmentx 
ought  'o  be  added  to  It, 


AMBASSADOR  AVRAHAM  HARMAN'S 
SPEECH  AT  GREEN  GABLES 
COUNTRY  CLUB,  DEN'\'ER.  COLO  --- 
RESPONSIBILITY      OP      FREEMEN 

Mr  rXDMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently r  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  His 
Excellency  Avraham  Harman,  Ambassa- 
dor from  Israel  to  the  United  States,  de- 
liver an  Inspiring  and  thought-pro vokinsr 
address.  He  was  talking  at  the  Uniu-d 
Jewish  Appeal  dinner  at  the  Green 
Gables  Country  Club  in  Denver,  Colo. 
Besides  giving  weight  to  our  traditional 
.American  concept  of  liberty  he  added 
new  insight  into  its  true  meaning  with 
hi.s  descriptions  of  the  responsibilities 
all  of  us  face  as  freemen.  Not  only  was 
his  ta'k  down  to  earth.  It  was  thoroughly 
refreshing  in  Its  honesty,  humor,  and 
sincerity  Mr  President,  I  think  all  of  us 
■Aou'd  profit  immensely  from  reading 
Ambassador  Harman's  remarks,  and 
therefore  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  inserted  into  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Report   Dklivxkzd  bt  Ambabsadok   Avsaham 
Harman    at    Orken    Qablxs 

Senator  Aixorr,  Senator  Dokinick,  Oot- 
emor  Love,  Mayor  Currigan,  consuls,  dls- 
tlng:ulsbed  ladles  and  gentlemen;  your  allied 
campaign  In  the  past  two  decades,  has  been 
helping  to  build  up  your  own  community, 
your  own  needs,  all  the  while  helping  to  assist 
Jews  outside  the  United  Statee. 

In  the  past  31  years,  since  the  end  of  the 
war.  you  have  seen  the  greatest  movement  of 
Jewish  people  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
During  this  period,  1.6  million  Jews  have 
migrated  from  the  countries  of  their  birth 
in  search  of  freedom — freedom  aa  human 
beings,  freedom  as  Jews. 

And  1.3  million  of  them  have  cooie  to  my 
country,  which  almost  18  years  ago  declared 
Its  Independence,  and  fought  for  that  In- 
dependence against  attack  with  three  major 
purp>08es  In  mind:  The  first  was  to  break 
open  the  doors.  Into  which  all  Jews,  denied 
their  rights  and  Identity  as  Jews,  could  find 
conditions  In  which  they  could  be  free. 

That  door  has  held  open,  and  It  will 
always  be  held  open. 

The  second  purpose  was  to  create  ob- 
jective conditions  whereby  our  ancient 
civilization  and  faith  could  recreate  Itself  In 
freedom.  Let  me  say  one  word  In  explana- 
tion of  that  purpose. 

All  of  us  here  tonight  remember  what  the 
Nazi  i>eriod  did  to  the  Jewiah  people  In 
terms  of  human  sacrifice.  Six  million  Jews, 
out  of  a  total  of  18  million  that  lived  In  1939, 
did  not  emerge  from  the  Nazi  period  alive. 

But  In  an  historic  sense,  the  real  loes  which 
our  people  suffered  at  the  hands  of  nazism 
was  the  destruction  of  over  30,000  organized 
Jewish  communities  In  central  and  eastern 
Europe.  Communities  which,  for  many, 
many  centxiries,  had  been  the  heartland  of 
Jewish  faith,  tradition,  and  culture. 

We,  who  labored  to  create  the  State  of 
Israel  and  those  who  proceeded  us  In  the 
last  three  or  four  generations,  foresaw  that 
this  might  happen  and  one  of  our  essential 
purposes  was  to  create  conditions  in  Israel 
which  would  Insure  the  unbroken  and  cre- 
ative continuity  of  our  faith  and  our  ex- 
periences as  people  for  all  time  to  come. 

'We've  been  trying  these  last  18  years  to 
achieve  that  purpose.  We  haven't  achieved 
it  completely,  but  we've  laid  strong  founda- 
tions. 

The  Hebrew  language  has  been  revived  and 
is  spoken  today  in  Israel  as  the  mother 
tongue  of  our  children,  and  is  the  language 
of  instruction  in  our  schools  and  universities. 

And  there  has  been,  during  these  last  18 
years,  a  great  upsurge  In  Jewish  religious 
life  and  In  Jewish  learning.  I  believe  that 
wUl  continue. 

Otir  third  purpose.  In  achieving  our  Inde- 
pendence, was  to  do  what  free  people  every- 
where want  to  do.  To  use  our  independence 
In  order  to  enlarge  the  horizons  of  liberty 
for  each  individual  citizen. 

Indep>endence  is  not  an  end  in  itself  as 
many  of  all  of  the  newly  Independent  coun- 
tries In  the  world  are  finding  out.  You 
dream  of  your  freedom,  and  you  fight  for  it, 
and  you  always  have  to  defend  it  against 
threats  of  aggression  and  against  attack. 

But  when  you  achieve  your  Independence, 
and  you  see  your  national  flag  go  up  for  the 
first  time,  you  discover  that  what  you've  got 
is  not  paradise,  but  the  key  to  paradise. 

One  of  the  first  letdowns  of  every  Inde- 
pendent country,  a  few  months  after  It  ob- 
tains its  independence  is  that  the  citizens 
discover  that  their  taxes  go  up.  Of  course, 
they  go  up.  Because,  having  won  self -respon- 
sibility and  the  capacity  to  chart  their  own 
course  and  future,  they  want  to  do  things, 
and  they  discover  very  much  to  their  chagrin. 


that  everything  you  won  costs  money  and 
has  to  be  paid  for. 

To  enlarge  the  freedom  of  the  individual, 
who  is  the  source  of  origin  of  society,  and 
not  the  subject  of  the  state  ie  the  philosophy 
that  we  have  been  trying  to  pursue  In  Israel 
these  last  18  years. 

Taking  the  hard  road  of  democracy,  which 
is  the  most  complex  and  difficult  form  of 
social  organization  man  has  ever  devised,  yet 
one  of  the  most  durable,  because  it  rests  on 
the  self -discipline  of  human  beings  who  re- 
spect each  other  and  each  other's  rights 

we  found  through  our  short  experience,  that 
this  is  the  sure  road — hard  though  it  may  be. 
involving  compromise  and  different  people 
living  together. 

Let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about  those 
people  whom  you  helped  go  through  the  open 
door  of  Israel  in  the  last  18  years.  We've  let 
them  all  come  in,  as  the  Bible  describes  the 
exodus  of  Jews  from  Egypt  In  ancient 
times — the  old  and  young,  the  sick  and  the 
lame,  and  the  blind. 

Entire  communities  have  transferred 
themselves  to  Israel,  about  half  of  them  from 
Ehirope,  from  the  remnants  of  nazism,  and 
about  half  of  them  from  North  Africa  and 
the  Middle  East,  all  held  together  by  their 
common  purpose  and  common  aspirations. 

We  received  in  Israel  In  this  floodtide  of 
immigration  people  who  would  never  have 
qualified  for  admission  into  any  other  coun- 
try In  the  world.  That's  our  pride  because 
we  felt  we  owed  an  obligation  to  them. 

There  are  people  with  open  caeee  of  tuber- 
culoela.  There  are  heads  of  families  physi- 
oaUy  Incapable  of  earning  a  living  for  them- 
selves. When  they  came  into  Israel,  fewer 
than  1  percent  of  these  1.3  million  people 
were  farmers,  but  all  of  them  needed  to  eat. 
And  fewer  than  2  percent  of  them  had  earned 
their  living  previously  in  the  building  trades, 
but  all  of  them  needed  a  roof  over  their 
heads.  What  we've  had  to  do  In  Israel  these 
past  18  years  is  to  produce  an  occupational 
revolution  among  these  p>eople. 

We've  transplanted  them  to  new  careers,  to 
new  types  of  work  and  disciplined  them  into 
a  democratic  society,  because  moet  of  them 
who  had  come  from  Europe  came  from  coun- 
tries which  had  seen  democracy  brought  to 
the  ground.  And  those  who  hail  come  from 
North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  came  from 
countries  where  democracy  had  never  been 
practiced. 

This  has  not  been  an  easy  course,  and  we 
have  not  completed  it.  You  don't  complete 
a  Job  like  that  in  18  years,  but  we've  laid 
foundations.  Israel  today  Is  producing  70 
percent  of  all  the  food  Its  people  eat,  and 
It  Is  exporting  surpluses  of  other  foods,  par- 
ticularly citrus  and  other  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Its  economy  is  not  yet  self -sustaining,  be- 
cause In  addition  to  remaking  a  people,  we've 
had  to  try  and  remaike  an  ancient  and  a 
bruised  land.  The  whole  of  the  Middle  East 
Is  in  this  condition.  We  live  in  a  part  of  the 
world  which  is  not  sustaining  In  1966  the 
8am«  size  population  that  It  sustained  2.000 
years  ago. 

Israel  is  a  greatly  llved-ln  part  of  the 
world,  greatly  vised  and  greatly  abused.  We 
are  trying  to  build  a  new  society  In  Israel 
as  are  our  neighbors  throughout  the  Middle 
East  In  the  ashes  of  biiried  civUlzation.  That 
takes  time. 

And  it  will  take  some  time  before  our 
economy  is  self-sustaining,  providing  the 
standard  of  living  which  you  need  to  main- 
tain a  democratic  society.  The  standard 
to  which  we  aspire  is  the  standard  of  Western 
E?urope.  That  kind  of  standard  is  needed  to 
f^uarantee  the  peri>etulty  of  democratic  In- 
stitutions. 

But  I  think  that  we've  fdund  a  road— IB 
agriculture,  and  in  the  last  10  years.  In  in- 
dustry. We've  found  skills  among  some  of 
our  new  Immigrants  and  we've  put  them  to 
work.     WeTe  found  some  resources  In  our 
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soil  and  we're  beginning  to  put  them  to  work. 
We've  harnessed  whatever  we  have  in  water 
resources  and  we've  brought  them  to  places 
where  there  is  arable  land.  We  look  forward 
in  the  I970's  to  the  great  breakthrough  of 
making  desalted  water  work  for  us  in  order 
to  enrich  human  life. 

That's  the  road  we've  traveled  up  to  now. 
No  problem  has  been  finally  solved  but  firm 
and  unshakable  foundations  have  been  laid. 
Those  1.3  million  people  whom  you  have 
helped  so  admirably — and  whose  basic  hu- 
man needs  you  have  taken  care  of,  healing 
the  sick  and  the  broken,  providing  educa- 
tional tools  for  children,  extending  first  aid 
to  the  early  settlers  of  Israel — those  people 
today  are  a  proud  people  earning  a  livelihood 
for  themselves,  enriching  themselves  and 
their  new  land.  And  there  are  more  on  the 
way. 

The  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel  has 
eliminated  the  question  of,  Where  can  a  Jew 
go  who  wishes  to  escape  from  the  suppression 
of  freedom? 

There  Is  a  question  facing  Jews  In  some 
countries  of  how  they  can  get  out.  And  they 
are  coming  out.  The  world  isn't  monolithic. 
And  times  do  change.  And  new  circum- 
stances come  therefore.  And  It's  a  matter 
of  tremendous  significance  that  those  who 
are  waiting  for  a  chance  know  if  they  can 
get  out  they've  got  somewhere  to  go — that 
your  helping  hand  Is  waiting  to  assist  them 
on  the  way. 

In  the  last  5  years,  250,000  people  have 
come  into  Israel,  more  are  entering  every 
year,  because  they  have  the  same  Instincts 
and  the  same  yearning  which  brought  your 
fathers  and  grandfathers  to  this  land  of  lib- 
erty in  which  you  live.  Israel  bears  witness 
to  one  of  the  great  lessons  of  modern  his- 
tory—that the  human  yearning  for  freedom 
is  deathless,  imshakable.  and  Irresponsible 
and  that  It  will  wait  Its  time  and  find  a 
way  out. 

People  ask  me:  When  Is  Israel  going  to 
have  peace?  We're  surrounded  by  countries 
that  tell  us  they  plan  to  destroy  us.  wipe 
us  off  the  map  and  drive  us  Into  the  sea. 
We  are  not  Insensitive  to  these  threats.  We 
don't  treat  them  Ughtly.  We  don't  think 
they  can  be  realized.  And  we  mean  to  do 
everything  within  our  power  to  insure  they 
do  not. 

If  I  were  asked  to  sum  up  the  policy  of 
my  country,  I  think  I  would  do  it  In  terms 
that  you  would  recognize.  First,  that  we 
want  peace  and  we  have  kept  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  our  people  wide  open  for  peace. 
And  we  always  do  that. 

We  would  like  to  see  disarmament  in  our 
area.  And  it  ought  to  be  easier  than  achlev- 
'°8  '*  on  a  global  scale.  Because,  thank 
twd,  the  lethal  weapons  in  the  modern 
armory  are  not  manufacttu^d  in  the  Middle 
East.  They  are  Imported.  And  we'd  Uke  to 
«ee  a  condition  developing  m  which  those 
who  have  flooded  the  Middle  East  with 
weapons  in  the  last  10  years  will  understand 
the  risks  that  they  have  created  by  doing 
that.  We  would  like  to  see  an  arrangement 
involving  countries  that  manufacture  arms 
•hd  the  countries  In  the  Middle  East  to  get 
ttU  annament  or,  at  any  rate,  to  see  to  It 
tnat  the  arms  don't  escalate  further. 

But  until  that  happens— and  while  these 
massive  injections  of  arms  are  coming  into 
our  area,  we  have  to  balance  them,  not  gun 
lor  gun,  not  plane  for  plane,  because  we 
aave  no  purpose  of  aggression.  We  don't 
want  to  conquer  anyone— or  acquire  addl- 
aona  territory.  And,  therefore,  what  we 
m^  «''**^  ^  nothing  more  than  a  mlnl- 
f^  •'ffflf'f ncy  Of  strength  to  deter  aggree- 
;,.   ♦         •*  ^  aggression  U  launched  against 

;.,  ™***  "  ^<^  tlirow  it  back. 
bu«il,f  """^  dUBcult  problem.  And  a  very 
Sf  nT.'"*J°v*-  ^'''''  like  to  see  that  bur- 
mut,?,f,  ,  "^  ^^  regional  dlsaramament.  by 
« th«t  H'"r^"°°  *'''*  '=°'^*'«1-  But  as  long 
"  that  desire  on  our  part  is  not  reciprocated" 


we  mean  to  keep  that  mlnlmxmi  sufficiency 
of  deterrent  strength  whatever  it  costs  us, 
m  economic  terms,  and  whatever  the  bur- 
den on  our  manpower  and  on  our  woman- 
power.  Because.  In  Israel,  all  the  boys  go 
Into  the  army  for  26  months,  and  all  the 
girls  go  Into  the  army  for  20  months.  And 
when  they  leave  the  army  they  are  all  in  the 
reserves.  The  boys  remain  on  call  tlU  the 
age  of  49  and  the  girls  on  caU  until  they  are 
married  or  till  the  age  of  34  or  35. 

That's  our  way  for  compensating  for  our 
small  numbers,  and  insuring  If  we  are  at- 
tacked we  will  be  able  to  defend  ourselves. 
Let  me  say  this — this  policy  of  deterring  ag- 
gression has  been  working.  We've  had  these 
threats  year  In  and  year  out  ever  since  we've 
been  in  existence.  Since  1957  there  has  been 
no  war.  The  arms  have  escalated,  but  there 
has  been  no  explosion.  And  we  believe  that 
the  obJecUve  can  be  maintained,  pushing  It 
off  until  councils  of  reason  prevail. 

And  there  are  signs  that  maybe  councils 
of  reasons  are  at  work.  In  1965.  we  have 
the  head  of  an  Arab  state — not  a  Middle 
Eastern  state — but  an  Arab  state  saying 
throughout  the  Middle  East  that  this 
doctrine  of  destroying  Israel  is  no  longer 
realistic. 

May  I  say.  In  conclusion,  our  situation 
In  Israel  Is  not  all  that  unique.  We  live 
under  conditions  of  armistice.  We  signed 
four  armistice  agreements  with  our  four 
Arab  neighbors  17  years  ago  between  Jan- 
uary and  July  of  1949.  And  those  agreements 
require  us  to  move  forward  from  armistice 
to  peace.  And  so  far  they  have  not  been 
prepared  to  do  that. 

But  in  a  real  sense,  the  whole  of  our 
world  since  1946  has  been  living  in  a  con- 
dition of  armistice  and  not  of  peace.  Peace 
Is  not  Just  the  absence  of  shooting.  It's 
a  positive  state  of  affairs.  It  should  desig- 
nate positive  and  constructive  relations  of 
mutual  trust  between  states.  This  U  not 
the  situation  of  peace  In  which  year  by  year 
the  nations  of  the  world  are  spending  scores 
of  billions  of  dollars   on  defense. 

This  situation  of  armistice  that  prevails 
throughout  the  world  has  one  great  advan- 
tage. It  Isn't  total  war.  And  It  Isn't  shoot- 
ing. The  one  condition  of  human  affairs 
which  is  Intolerable  is  total  shooting.  It's 
not  consUtent  with  the  continuation  of 
human  existence.  I  understand  why  peo- 
ple are  fed  up  at  times.  I  understand  why 
people  at  Umes  are  nervous,  why  they'd  like 
to  see  quick  solutions.  Why  they  ask,  "What 
Is  the  United  Nations  doing?"  Why  can't 
we  enter  paradise  Immediately?  We  are  not 
living  In  that  kind  of  a  world,  but  dont  let's 
discount  it. 

The  tremendous  achievements  of  the  free- 
dom Usving  nations  of  the  world  since  the 
end  of  the  war  are  that  through  their 
strength,  and  through  the  strength  of  their 
economies  without  which  you  cannot  have 
strength,  they  have  siicceeded  in  avoiding 
the  explosion  and  in  giving  potential  ag- 
gression reason  to  pause. 

And,  that's  what's  opened  up  the  hope 
for  the  future  of  mankind.  Edging  forward 
to  it.  inching  forward  to  It — painfully — and 
In  this  nerve-wracking  situation  of  twUight 
In  which  we  live  which  Is  neither  peace  nor 
war.  And  In  that  sense,  our  situation  In  the 
Middle  East  Is  a  reflection  of  the  times  in 
which  we  Uve, 


ADMINISTRATION'S  DRIFT  AND  DE- 
LAY ON  INFLATION 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  trying  all  day  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment on  the  inflationary  situation  In  the 
Nation,  and  am  glad  that  I  now  have 
finally  been  recognized  to  speak. 

As  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  Just 
pointed  out,  the  ticker  is  fuU  of  stories 


on  what  the  administration  Is  not  doing 
concerning  this  problem. 

President  Johnson  yesterday  said  that 
"disquieting  signs  are  beginning  to  ap- 
pear In  the  economy,"  the  administra- 
tion's antl-inflatlonary  actions  to  date 
are  still  characterized  by  drift  and  delay. 

The  fact  is  that  these  disquieting  signs 
have  been  evident  for  many  months,  and 
the  job  now  Is  not  really  to  head  ofl  infla- 
tion, but  to  minimize  the  damage  already 
inflicted  on  our  economy  by  the  lack  of 
early  and  effective  action  on  the  fiscal 
front. 

The  President  charged  his  Advisory 
Committee  on  Labor-Management  policy 
to  find  new  methods  of  maintaining  eco- 
nomic prosperity  while  assuring  stability, 
and  I  applaud  this.  The  President's  re- 
quest to  the  Advisory  Committee  seems 
to  indicate  that  he  is  not  yet  really  ready 
to  face  this  issue  of  inflation.  I  feel  that 
we  should  always  be  ready  to  search  out 
new  techniques  to  provide  for  the  health 
of  our  economy. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  in  recent 
weeks,  I  feel  that — in  view  of  the  de- 
mands on  our  economy  due  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam— only  a  modest  tax  increase— 
an  increase  in  the  area  of  between  5  and 
7  percent  across  the  board— in  combina- 
tion with  a  reduction  in  nonessential  ex- 
penditures, can  halt  the  definite  infla- 
tionary trend.  Inflation,  of  course.  Is 
the  most  rutWess  and  heartless  tax  col- 
lector of  them  all.  I  am  gratified  to  read 
accounts  in  this  morning's  newspapers 
to  the  effect  that  William  McChesney 
Martin,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  has  also  said  that  a  tax  increase 
is  the  only  logical  way  to  prevent  further 
harm  to  the  economy — and  it  is. 

One  gathers  from  the  remarks  made 
at    the    annual    meetings    of    the    U.S 
Chamber  of  Commerce  that  Chairman 
Ackley  and  Secretary  Connor  are  con- 
cerned about  inflationary  pressures  and 
the  possibility  that  Federal  spending  may 
go  higher  than  anticipated.   But  they  see 
no  need  to  adjust  Government  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  at  this  time.     What 
they  do  suggest  is  that  profits  may  be 
going  too  high  and  that   the  business 
community    must    exercise    responsible 
moderation  and  restraint.    But  the  ad- 
ministration's attempt  to  put  primary 
blame  for  the  inflationary  pressures  on 
the  private  sector  carries  ominous  over- 
tones which  could  Impair  confidence  and 
kill     the     economic     expansion,     Their 
position  is  also  no  substitute  for  a  Gov- 
ernment policy  that  would  directly  allevi- 
ate price  pressures  In  the  private  sector. 
It  should  be  clear  by  now  that  our 
present  policy  Is  exacting  a  high  and 
Inequitable  cost  on  the  American  peo- 
ple.   The  most  immediate  cost  is  sharply 
higher  prices.   In  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year,  consumer  prices  rose  nearly  3.8 
percent  at  an  armual  rate  and  the  whole- 
sale price  index  rose  5  percent  at  an  an- 
nual rate  as  compared  with  over-the- 
year  Increases  of  2  percent  and  3.6  per- 
cent in  1965.    The  signs  of  inflaUonary 
pressure  are  also  discernible  in  the  rise 
in  the  gross  national  product,  the  in- 
creased prices  for  Industrial  commodi- 
ties surveys  of  business  spending  plans 
and  the  increase  in  Imports  over  exports. 
Moreover,  the  evidence  presents  little 
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reason  to  expect  a  slowdown  In  the  rate 
of  Increase  In  the  cost  of  living  In  the 
months  ahead. 

The  same  people  in  the  administration 
who  tell  us  that  they  have  tamed  the 
business  cycle  are  permitting  the  growth 
of  distortions  and  excesses  which  could 
well  lead  to  a  future  recession  and  high 
unemployment. 

The  administration's  efforts  thus  far 
have  been  meager  and  halfhearted  when 
compared  to  the  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem. Such  an  abdication  of  economic 
leadership  could  threaten  the  Nation's 
prosperity,  endangering  the  hopes  for 
building  a  Great  Society  at  home  and 
undermining  our  country's  foreign  eco- 
nomic policies. 

Now,  developments  in  the  Vietnam  war 
are  casting  doubts  on  the  expectation 
that  defense  expenditures  will  level  off 
in  the  second  half  of  the  year.  Should 
defense  spending  continue  at  the  recent 
rate,  or  increase,  gro.ss  national  product 
projections  will  have  to  be  raised  again. 

The  inflationary  threat  to  the  stability 
of  our  economy  and  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments outlook  was  recognized  by  both 
the  ma.!onty  and  minority  members  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in  th^lr 
annual  report  Issued  on  March  17.  Both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  on  the  com- 
mittee urged  stronger  fl.scal  action  to 
curb  inflations. 

Speciflcally,  the  majority  suggested 
enactment  of  a  standby  tax  increase  and 
suspension  of  the  investment  tax  credit. 

The  minority  stressed  the  importance 
of  reducing  low-priority  and  nonessen- 
tial Federal  spending 

For  my  part,  I  feel  that  if  nonessen- 
tial spendmc  cannot  bo  reduced  suf- 
flciently  to  do  the  job — -which  I  esti- 
mate calls  for  taking  between  $5  to  $6  bil- 
lion out  of  the  economy — then  taxes  will 
hfi\e  to  be  increased  The  amount  of  a 
tax  increase  can  be  reduced  by  such  ex- 
penditure reduction 

Except  for  further  exhoitation  by  the 
President  and  reported  efforts  to  modest- 
ly reduce  Government  spending,  no  oth- 
er action  has  been  taken  against  infla- 
tion by  this  administration  since  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  issued  its 
recommendations.  A  number  of  prom- 
inent economists,  including  Prof.  Paul 
SamueLson,  have  urged  anti-inflationary 
action,  including  a  tax  Increase.  Most 
economists  appearing  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
FLscal  Policy  late  in  March  strongly  rec- 
ommended expenditure  reductions  or  de- 
ferrals or  a  tax  increase  ranging  from 
$.5  to  $10  billion. 

The  time  when  anti-inflationary  fis- 
cal action  would  have  had  its  maximum 
impact  probably  has  already  passed. 
Even  if  spending  were  sharply  cut  or 
taxes  raised  today,  the  country  would 
pay  the  price  of  inaction  in  the  form  of 
substantial  price  increases  over  the  com- 
ing morths.  The  countrv'  has  already 
paid  t.o<3  heavily  for  the  admini.stration's 
policy  of  drifting  with  the  economic  cur- 
rents We  must  now  act  on  reduction  of 
expenditures  and  a  modest  tax  increase, 
or   we   will   pay   a  heavy   penalty  later. 

Mr.  President,  as  long  ago  as  March, 
the  minority  members  of  the  Joint  Eco- 


nomic Committee,  on  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, urged  exactly  the  strong  fiscal  ac- 
tion which  I  am  urging  again  today  In 
order  to  curb  inflationary  trends.  The 
only  one  brave  enough  in  the  adminis- 
tration to  say  it  is  William  McChesney 
Martin.  So  far  as  Chairman  Ackley  of 
the  Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisors  and 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Cormor  are  con- 
cerned, they  point  out  the  dangers  but 
are  inhibited  by  the  administration  from 
urging  what  they  know — as  well  as  I 
do — must  be  done  about  it. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  we  can  all 
make  brave  speeches  about  the  'Vietna- 
mese war  and  back  the  President,  but 
someone  has  got  to  pay  the  bill.  I  do 
not  want  to  see  it  paid  by  the  erosion  of 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  American 
people  because  we  do  not  have  the  cour- 
age to  face  it  with  a  modest  tax  increase. 

I  rise  tonight  to  urge  this  point.  I 
think  it  is  long  overdue.  I  think  we  are 
running  grave  risks  if  we  do  not  do  so. 
I  think  it  is  useless  to  ask  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Labor-Management  Policy 
to  find  new  ways.  The  President  should 
act.  He  prides  himself  on  being  brave 
when  it  comes  to  choosing  alternatives. 
He  should  be  brave  enough  to  do  it  now. 
I  think  there  are  enough  Senators  here 
who  are  willing  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  except 
for  the  reservation  as  to  an  immediate 
need  for  a  tax  increase,  I  want  to  applaud 
the  Senator  for  what  he  has  said,  be- 
cause, no  matter  how  one  figures  it,  in- 
flation is  the  biggest  robber  of  the  poor 
and  is  the  worst  and  cnielest  hardship 
we  can  work  on  anybody. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  we  could  defer 
the  necessity  for  the  prospect  of  an  in- 
crease in  taxes  by  reducing  expenditures. 
If  we  did  the  latter,  it  might  turn  out 
that  a  tax  increase  might  not  be  neces- 
sary, although  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  if  we  proceed  on  the 
course  we  are  presently  on,  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  face  a  tax  increase  this 
year. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  helpful  intervention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  various  insertions  in  the  form 
of  news  articles  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post,  May  6, 

1966] 

Can  the  Economy  Be  Manags)? 

(By  Waiter  Llppmann) 

Conservatives,  who  oppose  the  Idea  of  a 
managed  economy,  have  always  based  their 
case  ultimately  on  the  frailty  of  human  na- 
ture. As  against  liberals,  who  generally  take 
a  rather  more  optimistic  view  of  man^nd, 
conservatives  have  argued  that  the  Keyneslan 
managers  could  not  be  trusted  to  manage 
when  unpopular  measures  were  required. 

The  conservatives  have  Insisted  that  the 
economy  will  be  mismanaged  if  it  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  poUtlclans  who  depend  on 
popular  elections  rather  than  subjected  to 
the  Impersonal  gold  standard,  guarded  by 
central  bankers  who  are  taught  from  child- 
hood to  expect  to  be  unpopular.    The  poU- 


tlclans would  expand  the  economy,  because 
that  Is  the  popvUar  thing  to  do,  until  the 
boom  bursts  In  a  sharp  depression.  It  is,  the 
conservatives  argue,  against  the  nature  of 
politicians  and  of  the  mass  of  their  constit- 
uents to  restrain  a  boom  even  though  It  has 
become  Inflationary. 

We  are  now  witnessing  a  practical  test  of 
the  conservative  argument.  The  country  ig 
still  enjoying  the  longest  period  of  sustained 
prosperity  In  its  history,  but  there  are  now 
unmistakable  signs  of  an  Inflation — the  de- 
mand for  goods  is  pressing  against  the  avail- 
able supply. 

The  Inflation  Is  still  regarded  as  mild  m 
that  the  rise  of  consumer  prices  has  not  yet 
reached  3  percent  per  annum.  But  as  Mr. 
Gardner  Ackley,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  said  this  week,  "if  con- 
sumer prices — and  Industrial  profits — should 
continue  to  rise  at  the  recent  rate  we  would 
have  to  expect  larger  wage  Increases  in  1967, 
and  the  dreary  price-wage  spiral  would  be- 
gin to  turn."  Mr.  Walter  Heller,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  prosperity,  has 
Just  told  us  that  while  this  year  the  gross  na- 
tional product  may  be  expected  to  grow  by 
814  to  $16  billion  each  quarter,  the  economy 
cannot  produce  more  than  810  to  811  billions 
more  without  an  inflation  of  prices. 

Figures  like  these  have  convinced  most  of 
the  leading  economists,  such  &s  Dr.  Heller  and 
Professor  Samuelson.  that  measures  should 
be  prepared  Immediately,  to  reduce  the  ex- 
cess demand  for  goods  and  services.  Their 
advice  Is  being  resisted  by  the  administra- 
tion which  is  hoping  that  something  will 
turn  up  to  save  it  from  asking  Congress  for 
higher  taxes  before  the  election  In  November. 
This  resistance  of  the  politicians  to  the 
advice  of  the  experts  is  precisely  what  con- 
servative critics  of  the  new  economics  have 
always  said  would  happen. 

The  administration  has.  to  be  sure,  prom- 
ised to  ask  for  restraining  taxes  if  clear 
signs  of  Inflation  appear.  But  the  proof  that 
their  eyes  are  on  the  elections  rather  than 
on  the  health  of  the  economy  is  that  they 
are  not  preparing  the  new  taxes,  which  take 
a  long  time  under  our  legislative  process  to 
prepare.  Thus,  unless  the  administration 
acts  soon.  Just  when  those  taxes  may  be  most 
needed.  p>erhaps  by  midsummer,  they  will 
not  be  ready. 

The  administration  has  been  mistaken 
before  In  the  matters.  It  was  mistaken  as 
recently  as  January  when  it  offered  the 
country  a  budget  which  seemed  to  promise 
to  give  us  both  guns  to  fight  a  successful 
war  in  'Vietnam  and  butter  to  carry  on  the 
Great  Society,  without  a  rise  in  taxes  and 
without  an  inflationary  deficit.  The  admin- 
istration arg^ument  In  January  has  already 
proved  to  be  based  on  a  miscalculation.  It 
promised  an  administrative  budget  deficit 
of  only  $1.8  billion.  At  the  end  of  last 
week  the  Budget  Bureau  is  reported  to  have 
advised  the  President  that  Congress  has  in- 
sisted on  additional  civilian  expenditures 
which  add  at  least  another  83  billion  to 
the  deficit. 

Furthermore,  the  guns-and-butter  promise 
of  January  assumed  that  the  major  part  of 
the  'Vietnamese  buUdup  would  be  over  by 
midsummer  of  this  year.  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  has  Just  told  us  that  the  buildup  must 
be  bigger  and  must  continue  longer  than  was 
originally  estimated,  and  he  has  refused  to 
set  a  llm.lt  on  numbers  or  In  time. 

Thus  the  inflationary  forces  are  gaining 
strength.  Tht?  accounts  for  the  great  effort 
made  by  the  administration  to  persuade 
workers  not  to  ask  for  higher  wages,  business- 
men to  cut  Investment  and  restrain  profits, 
and  consumers  to  refrain  from  making  pur- 
chases. They  are  asked  not  to  act  as  the 
Inflationary  situation  demands  or  makes 
possible. 
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The  attempt  to  do  by  propaganda  what 
should  be  done  by  monetary  and  fiscal  meas- 
ures Is  unfair  and  it  will  not  work.  In  the 
recent  past  when  there  was  as  yet  no  excess 
demand,  the  use  of  voluntary  measures  was 
well  justified,  especially  when  there  were  in- 
volved semlmonopollstlc  Industries  and  very 
big  unions  which  have  much  control  of  prices 
and  wages. 

But  today  when  the  Inflationary  condition 
exists  and  prices  are  rising,  it  is  unreason- 
able to  ask  individuals  not  to  defend  their 
standard  of  living  or  not  to  take  in  the  profits 
that  inflation  opens  up  to  them,  to  act  by 
the  exhortations  of  the  President  rather  than 
by  their  own  estimates  of  their  own  economic 
Interests. 

When  these  exhortations  work  at  all,  they 
may  well  penalize  the  more  public  spirited 
and  conscientious  people  of  the  Nation. 
They  are  a  poor  substitute  for  laws  which 
apply  to  everybody.  What  is  more,  they 
confirm  the  pessimism  of  the  conservatives 
that  political  democracy  cannot  be  trusted 
with  the  management  of  public  affairs. 

Martin  Ubges  a  Tax  Rise  in  a  Break  With 

Johnson 

(By  H.  Erich  Helnemann) 

William  McChesney  Martin,  Jr.,  Chairman 
of  the  quasi-Independent  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  said  last  night  that  a  "simple,  clean- 
cut,  across-the-board  Increase  in  taxes,"  both 
corporate  and  personal,  would  be  the  "logi- 
cal way"  to  deal  with  the  Inflationary  prob- 
lems posed  by  the  Federal  Government's 
present  budget  deficit. 

Taxes  should  be  Increased.  Mr.  Martin 
said,  despite  the  "political  problems"  that 
might  be  Involved  In  so  doing. 

Mr.  Martin,  who  has  long  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  Nation's  leading  financial  con- 
servatives, thus  appeared  to  challenge  direct- 
ly President  Johnson's  Judgment  that  the 
case  for  a  tax  Increase  at  the  present  time 
was  not  a  compelling  one. 

This  Is  the  first  time  that  a  member  of 
the  quadrlad  that  the  President  consults 
regularly  on  economic  matters — Mr.  Martin; 
Gardner  Ackley,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers;  Henry  H.  Fowler,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  Charles  L. 
Schultze,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget— has  broken  publicly  with  the  ad- 
ministration on  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  there  should  be  a  tax  increase. 

Hi.  Martin  also  broke  with  the  White 
House  last  December  in  voting  to  increase 
the  Federal  Reserve  dlscovmt,  or  lending  rate, 
to  4I2  percent  from  4  percent.  This  move 
has  since  been  welcomed  by  most  administra- 
tion spokesmen. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  made  his 
remarks  In  the  course  of  an  off-the-cuff  ad- 
dress at  the  closing  banquet  of  the  Eighth 
International  Savings  Banks  Congress  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  here. 

Mr,  Martin  implied,  though  he  did  not  say 
so  directly,  that  if  the  administration  did  not 
move  to  increase  taxes,  the  Federal  Reserve 
would  be  forced  to  act  on  Its  own  to  com- 
fJat  Inflationary  pressures. 

If  It  did.  it  would  presumably  do  so  by 
further  reducing  the  availability  of  credit 
In  the  economy,  and  thus  further  increasing 
the  level  of  Interest  rates,  which  are  already 
at  the  highest  level  since  1929. 

"When  there  is  no  other  weapon  at  hand," 
Mr,  Martin  said,  "then  there  Is  a  place  for 
monetary  policy," 

But  Mr.  Martin,  who  was  first  appointed 
to  the  Reserve  chairmanship  bv  President 
Truman  in  1951  and  has  served  in  the  post 
longer  than  any  other  man,  made  it  plain 
that  he  would  prefer  that  monetary  policy 
th^if'^  to  bear  the  full  burden  of  slowing 
^oe  booming  American  economy. 


(From  the  New   York  Times.   May  6,   1966) 

President  Asks  Panel  To  Sugcest  Inflation 

Cttebs — Calls  Continued  Prosperttt  With 

Economic   STABn-rrr   a    Crxjcial    Reqttire- 

MKNT ^DlSTTTRBINO       SiGNS       CiTED LaBOR- 

MANACEJtENT     GROUP     IS     URGED     AT    WHrTE 

House  To  Sxrr  All  Alternatives 
(By  David  R.  Jones) 

Washington,  May  4. — President  Johnson, 
observing  that  "disquieting  signs  are  begin- 
ning to  appear"  In  the  economy,  asked  a  top- 
level  labor-management  panel  today  to  sug- 
gest ways  to  prevent  Inflation. 

Mr.  Johnson  asked  the  reconstituted  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Committee  on  Labor-Manage- 
ment Policy  to  "consider  the  crucial  domes- 
tic Issue  of  the  day — the  maintenance  of  our 
unparalleled  prosperity  with  economic  sta- 
bility." 

"I  ask  you  to  look  at  this  problem  not  from 
the  standpoint  of  labor  or  business,"  he 
told  the  21-member  body.  "I  want  you  to 
ask  yourselves:  If  you  were  President,  what 
woiUd  you  do?' 

Mr.  Johnson  specifically  asked  the  panel 
for  Its  "views  and  constructive  suggestions" 
on  such  "critical  problems"  as  the  effective- 
ness of  his  program  of  voluntary  restraint. 
and  the  role  of  business  and  labor  In  such  a 
program. 

OTHER   problems  LISTKI] 

He  also  listed  as  critical  problems  the  role 
of  all  levels  of  Government  at  such  a  time, 
proper  tax  and  monetary  policy,  the  role  of 
the  anti-inflationary  wage-price  guldeposts, 
and  methods  to  maintain  stable  costs  for  es- 
sential services,  such  as  medical  care,  that 
are  pushing  up  the  cost  of  living. 

Meanwhile,  businessmen  attending  the 
closing  session  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce annual  meeting  here  voted  by  a  mar- 
gin of  18  to  1  for  reduced  Federal  spending, 
rather  than  a  tax  Increase,  as  an  anti-lnfla- 
tlon  measure.  The  delegates  also  opposed 
voluntary  or  compulsory  Government  cxirbs 
on  foreign  Investment  as  a  long-range  solu- 
tion to  the  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

The  President's  comments  on  the  econcwny, 
apparently  heralding  an  Intensive  review 
that  could  lead  to  new  methods  for  con- 
trolling Inflationary  trends,  were  made  In 
the  White  House. 

Mr.  Johnson  spoke  to  the  labor-manage- 
ment group  at  the  outset  of  Its  2-day  meet- 
ing with  such  top  administration  officials  as 
W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz.  Secretary  of  Labor;  John  T. 
Connor,  Secretary  of  Commerce;  and  Gard- 
ner Ackley,  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

The  Committee,  composed  of  labor,  man- 
agement, and  public  members,  was  formed  by 
President  Kennedy  In  1961  and  used  by  him 
as  a  forum  on  economic  affairs.  The  Com- 
mittee fell  Into  disuse  under  President  John- 
son. Today's  meeting  was  its  flrst  In  18 
months. 

Mr.  Johnson  appeared  to  be  going  to  con- 
siderable lengths  to  convince  the  Commit- 
tee that  he  valued  Its  advice.  He  met  mem- 
bers at  a  White  House  dinner  last  night.  The 
group  met  all  day  at  the  White  House  ex- 
cept for  lunch  at  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  President  told  the  group  today  that 
the  questions  he  posed  "cannot  be  fully  an- 
swered at  the  end  of  2  days  of  meetings." 
But  he  said  he  wanted  It  to  consider  the  mat- 
ters becatise  the  Nation  faced  "new  prob- 
lems" as  an  outgrowth  of  prosperity. 

Among  the  "disquieting  signs"  that  Mr. 
Johnson  listed  were  a  2.8-percent  rise  In  con- 
sumer prices  and  a  4-percent  rise  In  whole- 
sale prices  In  the  last  12  months.  Indica- 
tions that  wage  increases  are  "substantially 
above"  prior  years,  shortages  of  skilled  labor, 
and  public  concern  about  the  cost  of  living. 

Some  favor  higher  taxes,  others  favor  wage 
and  price  controls,  and  "a  few  look  to  even 


higher  interest  rates"  to  combat  theee  trends, 
the  President  observed. 

"But  I  want  you  to  consider  all  of  the  facts 
and  all  of  the  alternatives,"  he  added. 

There  has  been  speculation  that  sugges- 
tions may  emerge  from  the  2-day  session  for 
deemphaslzlng  the  administration's  wage- 
price  guldeposts  and  seeking  alternative 
means  of  combating  inflation. 

The  Committee's  seven  labor  members  are 
strongly  opposed  to  the  guldeposts.  which 
they  consider  unfair  to  unions.  Some  busi- 
ness and  public  members  on  the  committee 
also  have  reservations  about  the  concept. 

The  administration  did  not  appear  to  be 
going  Into  the  meeting  with  any  fixed  pro- 
posals, however,  and  Informed  sources  said 
it  was  not  likely  that  the  guldeposts  figure 
would  be  altered.  The  guldeposts  call  for 
wage  settlement  equal  to  the  3.2-percent 
long-term  rise  In  national  productivity 
and  specify  that  Industries  with  greater  pro- 
ductivity should  cut  prices. 

The  labor-management  committee  will 
devote  this  2-day  session  to  inflation  prob- 
lems, but  it  Is  expected  to  meet  crften  In  the 
future  to  consider  other  matters.  Mr.  John- 
son earlier  this  year  asked  it  to  look  into 
manpower  problems,  but  It  has  not  yet 
studied  that  subject. 

The  attitude  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
delegates  toward  a  tax  Increase  as  an  antl- 
Inflatlon  measure  was  indicated  In  an  in- 
formal opinion  poll  of  543  of  the  3,218  vot- 
ing delegates. 

The  delegates  also  Indicated  In  the  poll 
that  they  would  overwhelmingly  favor  im- 
posing an  Increase  on  both  corporation  and 
Individual  Income  taxes,  rather  than  on 
either  taxpayer  group  alone.  They  voted 
217  to  114  In  favor  of  a  broadly  based  gen- 
eral excise  tax,  rather  than  a  Federal  tax 
Increase,  but  212  said  neither  was  needed. 

The  delegates  unanimously  accepted  a 
policy  committee  report  declaring  that  "re- 
strictions on  the  free  movement  of  private 
goods  and  capital  is  not  the  solution  to  the 
balance-of-payments  problem. 

Chamber  officials  said  the  stand  was 
prompted  by  concern  that  the  voluntary 
restraints  might  become  permanent. 

Ray  R,  Eppert.  president  of  the  Burroughs 
Corp,,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  chamber's  In- 
ternational committee,  told  delegates  they 
could  be  thankful  that  President  Johnson's 
program  of  restraint  on  overseas  Investment 
was   voluntary  and   not  compulsory. 

"But  these  measures  are  nothing  more  or 
less  than  aspirins  which  will  only  alleviate 
and  not  cure  the  headache,"  he  added. 

The  resolution  urged  an  Improvement  in 
the  Nation's  export  surplus  as  a  corrective 
measure,  rather  than  restraint  on  movement 
of  goods  and  capital.  It  emphasized  the 
chamber's  view  that  American  business 
should  not  be  called  on  to  operate  for  long 
periods  "in  ways  that  do  not  maintain  it 
fully  competitive  with  international   busl- 


[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  May  6.  1966] 
EkxiNOMisTB  See  Impact 

DETRorr,  May  4. — Federal  efforts  to  slow 
the  economy  and  halt  Inflation  are  begin- 
ning to  have  an  Impact,  a  panel  of  four 
economists  agreed  here  today. 

The  analysis  came  at  the  closing  session  of 
a  convention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Purchasing  Agents. 

Those  on  the  panel  were  Prof,  Paul  Mc- 
Cracken,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  a 
former  member  of  the  President's  CouncU  of 
Economic  Advisers;  Prof.  Jules  Backman,  of 
New  York  University;  Martin  R.  Galnsbrugh, 
senior  vice  president  of  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board;  and  E.  F.  Andrews, 
chairman  of  the  Purchasing  Agents  Associa- 
tion's business  survey  committee. 
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Among  Uieir  predictions  were  tliese.  The 
rise  'n  prices  will  begin  to  plateau  later  thlB 
year:  consumer  spending  will  slew  up;  re- 
tail prices  will  peaJc  In  about  a  month,  then 
8la£k  off.  and  It  Is  unlikely  that  the  capital- 
spending  boom,  now  ebbing  sllgbtly,  will 
create   excess   capacity. 

Professor  McCracicen  criticized  what  he 
ca.ipd  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  use  some  of  lis  fiscal  and  monetary  con- 
trols to  slow  inflation.  "It  remains  to  be  seen 
If  we  have  regained  control  In  tl^e,"  he  said. 

iProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  5,  1866] 

POWLTB    CSG*    BankDIS    DeNY    .SOME    ItEgtTXSTS 

ros    LOA>s     To     RJtiNroRCE     Iight-Monxt 

POUCT 

Washinoton — Treasury  Secretary  Powler 
called  on  bankers  to  reinforce  tightened 
monetary  policy  by  denying  s«:  me  loan  re- 
quests and  a  Federal  Reserve  Biard  member 
suggested  that  he'd  like  to  see  inflationary 
pressures  fought  by  a  tougher  administration 
fbcal  policy 

Mr  Fowler,  the  administration's  top  fiscal 
offlclal,  made  his  comments  in  a  speech  at  a 
dinner  In  Charlotte,  N  C  ,  honoring  the  heads 
of  the  American  Bankers  .'Vserx-lation,  the 
Association  of  Reserve  City  Bankers  and  the 
Mortgage  Bankers  of  America  James  L. 
Robertson,  a  member  of  the  monetary  policy- 
making Reserve  Board,  crossed  over  Into  fiscal 
policy  In  a  speech  to  the  Bankers  Club  of 
Chicago 

The  Treasury  Secretary's  admonition  to 
bankers  had  been  hoped  for  by  Industry 
leaders  seeking  freeh  emphasis  on  voluntary 
credit  restraint  lest  the  Ocvernment  Impose 
more  precise  credit-rationing  standards  on 
them. 

Mr  Robertson's  remarks,  which  Included  a 
call  for  firmness  on  both  the  tax  and  mone- 
tary sides,  were  considered  particularly  sig- 
nificant because  he  was  one  of  the  three 
Board  m.embers  who  unsucce«ful!y  voted 
against  the  Board's  discount  rate  Increase  last 
December  He  hinted  that  the  current  mone- 
tary curbs  on  bank  lending  abroad  may  be 
proven  unnecessary  before  long,  but  also  pro- 
posed a  standby  tax  that  could  be  applied  to 
restrict  all  kinds  of  private  capital  outflow 
In   the  future 

Secretary  Powler  quoted  .Archie  Davis, 
AB.^  pr's.tldent.  who  had  rem.arked  that  the 
banker  "must  use  every  skill  at  his  command 
to  allocate  his  lendable  funds  to  the  most 
economically  ju.itinable  uses — which,  under 
these  circumstances,  mean  credit  uses  thet 
win  help  curtail  rather  than  augment  Infla- 
tlonarv  pressures  "  Mr  Fowler  said,  "I  ap- 
plaud him,"  for  the  comment  Mr  Davis  made 
earlier  this  week  at  the  US  Chamber  of 
Commerce  meeting 

Mr  Fow'.er  decl.irpd  that  It  is  "essential" 
at  this  time  that  bar.kers  weed  out  the  less 
productive,  the  less  deserving,  the  specula- 
tive loans  "  He  also  said  he  commends  Mr. 
Davis  for  speaking  out  agaln.st  bank.s  "bid- 
ding away'  savings  from  other  financial  In- 
stitutions and  expressed  "hope  that  this 
message  is  carried  home  effectively  to  all  our 
Nation's  bankers,  ' 

Mr  Robertson  aaid  that  policymakers  "are 
currently  obliged  to  curb  denuind  so  as  to 
keep  It  in  line  with  the  expansion  of  avail- 
able resources  "  In  the  last  12  months,  he 
said,  the  economy  has  gone  from  underem- 
ployment to  "perhaps  beyond  sust.iinable 
full  employment  to  a  state  of  emerging  Infla- 
tionary pressures."  Because  of  these "radl- 
caJ  changes."  he  said,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
view policies. 

"No  longer  do  we  need  to  keep  Interest 
rates  low  to  stimulate  domesuc  investment," 
he  said  "On  the  contrary,  we  need  to  re- 
strain Investment,  which  is  running  ahead 
at  an  excessive  rate."  And,  he  said,  "no 
longer  do  we  need  to  accelerate  growth  In 
our  national  Income." 


Stating  that  banks  are  increasingly  below 
the  voluntary  ceilings  set  for  balance-of- 
paymenta  purposes  on  their  loans  to  foreign- 
ers, Mr.  Robertson  said  that  if  current  money 
and  credit  trends  continue,  "we  may  find 
that  capital  outflows  are  discouraged  quite 
Independently"  of  the  program  and  of  the 
Interest  equalization  tax  on  Americans'  pur- 
chases of  foreign  securities  from  foreigners. 
"If  and  when  this  happens,  and  In  sufficient 
magnitude,  we  should  be  prepared  to  dis- 
mantle unneeded  selective  restrictions."  he 
said. 

But  If  the  current  restrictions  were  ended, 
Mr.  Robertson  said  It  would  be  desirable  to 
have  standby  measures  available.  Particu- 
larly, he  suggested  a  tax  similar  to  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax  that  he  said  "should 
be  flexible  and  should  cover  all  forms  of 
capital  outflow,  especially  to  fully  developed 
countries." 

It  should,  he  said,  "be  capable  of  being 
raised  or  lowered  or  taken  off  altogether  by 
Executive  action."  The  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  of  up  to  16  percent  on  certain  for- 
eign securities  does  not  apply  to  the  direct 
investment  of  U.S.  corporations  in  foreign 
affiliates  that  comes  under  a  separate  vol- 
untary restraint  program  run  by  Commerce 
Secretary  Connor,  who  has  strongly  opposed 
any  suggesOons  for  applying  a  tax  to  such 
capital  movements. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  o'clock  noon  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m.)  the 
Senate  adjourned  until  Monday  May  9 
1966.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  5,  1966: 

Ii»  THE  Coast  Guard 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  perma- 
nent commissioned  teaching  staff  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  commander: 

Roderick  M.  White. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  permanent  commissioned  teaching 
staff  of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  as  an  as- 
sistant professor  with  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
commander - 

JcAn  B.  Mahon. 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  perma- 
nent   commissioned    officers    in    the    Coast 
Guard  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant: 
Robert  V.  Raftovlch     Chester  R.  Wawnsynsk 
Carlton  P.  Meredith     Andrew  D.  Webb  in 
Walter  R.  Glenning      Neal  A.  Nicholson 
Paul  C.  Shearer  William  B.  Watklns 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  perma- 
nent commissioned  officers  in  the  Coast 
Guard  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  (Jimlor 
grade)  : 

Joseph  B.  Coyle. 

John  P.  DeLeonardls.  Jr. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  perma- 
nent commissioned  officers  in  the  Coast 
Guard  In  the  grade  of  ensign; 

Anthony  Charles  Alejandro. 

Kermeth  John  Alllngton. 

Stephen  L«wl8  Anthony. 

Roewell  William  Ard.  Jr. 

Purman  Stewart  Baldwin,  Jr. 

John  Dana  Bannan. 

Robert  Louis  Barnes. 

Edward  Joseph  Barrett. 

Steven  Loyal  Benson. 

Joseph  Oscar  Bernard. 

Raymond  Evan  Beyler,  Jr. 


Barl  Alexander  Blanton. 
Ronald  Dean  Blendu 
Michael  Theodore  Bohlman 
John  George  Busavage 
Paul  Edward  Buslck. 
Robert  Clark  Byrd. 
John  Edward  Byrnes.  Jr. 
Anthony  Ronald  Carbone. 
Philip  Joseph  Cardacl. 
John  Charles  Carney,  Jr. 
Benjamin  Maurice  Chiswell  m. 
Clifford  Eugene  Clayton,  Jr. 
Jonathan  Collom. 
Gary  Lyndon  Cousins. 
Edwin  Manuel  Cox. 
Douglas  Woods  Crowell. 
Edward  Clyde  Cummlngs  lU. 
Thomas  George  DeVUle. 
Thomas  Roe  Dickey. 
Harry  Hamlet  Dudley. 
Robert  Scott  Duncan,  Jr. 
Thomas  McDonald  Dunn. 
James  Bowman  Ellis  11. 
Robert  Joseph  Paucher. 
John  Robert  Pelton. 
Paul  Alfred  Flood. 
William  Edward  Pox.  Jr. 
Raymond  Bertram  Freeman. 
Dennis  Ray  Freezer. 
Allan  Phillips  Pulton. 
Peter  Anthony  Gabele. 
Douglas  Frederick  Gehrlng. 
Charles  William  Oower. 
Michael  Channlng  Grace. 
Philip  Joseph  Grossweller. 
Jeffrey  John  Hamilton. 
John  Herbert  Hanna  m. 
William  Harry  Hawley  m. 
Jerald  Howard  Heinz. 
Edward  Alan  Hemstreet. 
Vernon  Christopher  Hlpklss. 
Kenneth  Claude  HoUemon. 
Joseph  Robert  Hoosty. 
Harold  Frederick  Hoppe. 
Edward  John  Jason. 
Walter  Lee  John. 
Gary  Brian  Johnson. 
David  Allen  Jones. 
Patrick  Vance  KauSold. 
Robert  Gregg  Keary. 
Theodore  Brian  Klchllne. 
Harvey  Grey  Knuth  in. 
William  Albert  Kucharski,  Jr. 
Stephen  Albert  KuU. 
Charles  Oscar  Laughary,  Jr. 
William  Arthur  Lehmann. 
Imants  James  Lesklnovitch. 
Nesblt  Cannon  Lofton. 
Adrian  Wayne  Longacre. 
John  Edward  Ijord. 
Marcus  Lafayette  Lowe  IH. 
Ronald  James  Maraflotl. 
John  Charles  Maxham. 
WUUam  Kent  May. 
Leslie  Manson  Meeklns. 
Alphons  Richard  Mella  HI. 
Ronald  Comer  Mers. 
John  Francis  Mllbrand. 
Harold  Eugene  Mlllan.  Jr. 
Warren  Eugene  Miller,  Jr. 
Leo  Anthony  Morehouse,  Jr. 
Robert  William  Mueller. 
Donald  Francis  Murphy. 
William  Frederick  Nettell. 
Richard  Paul  Oswltt. 
Dennis  Walter  P.irker. 
John  Leslie  Parker. 
Richard  Emlle  Peyser. 
Robert  James  Phllpott. 
Donnle  David  Polk. 
James  Thomas  Read. 
Thomas  Hazen  Robinson. 
Thomas  Raymond  Roche  HI. 
Jose  Elvio  de  Assls  Rodrlques. 
Raymond  Andrew  Ross. 
Dennis  John  Shaw. 
John  Edward  Shkor. 
Gerald  Dwaln  Slckaf  oose. 
Merle  James  Smith,  Jr. 
Eric  John  Staut. 
William  Henry  Stockton  n. 


Michael  Wayne  Taylor. 

Harry  Wayne  Tiffany. 

Gerald  Lee  Underwood. 

Donald  Harry  Van  Llew. 

Jack  Steven  Webb. 

Kenneth  Edgar  Williams. 

Donald  Albert  Winchester. 

Stanley  Wlnslow. 

Paul  Barton  Wlthstandley  n. 

Donald  Bernard  Wlttschiebe. 

Richard  Walter  Wright. 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  per- 
manent commissioned  warrant  officers  in  the 
Coast  Guso-d  In  the  grade  of  chief  warrant 
officer.  W-4: 

Charles  J.  Albanese  Leonard  L.  Bouler 
George  A.  Knapp  Clifton  Cuthrell 

Mark  Pltton.  Jr.  Albert  V.  Carver 

WUUam  H.  Bellow  Mack  E.  McGuflln 
Prank  H.  Stelnheiser  Hubert  P.  Midgett 
Jay  E.  Law  Hull  O.  L.  Tanner 

William  H.  Fraser.        John  E.  Simpson 
John  H.  Olsen  Wilson  P.  Jones 

John  H.  Coppens  Claude  A.  Broadus 

Eugene  B.  Cox  James  D.  Toler 

Robert  E.  Mooring         William  A.  Shaffer,  Jr. 
Donald  O.  Nelson  Roy  M.  Schwanakamp 

Charles  W.  Wlcka  Robert  L.  Walters 

WUUam  E.  Miller  Darrel  "B"  Slnift 

Fred  Permenter  Joseph  P.  Baranowskl 

George  E.  Rongner  Edmund  A.  Novak 
Hugh  B.  Houston  Jerome  R.  Morton 

George  E.  Carrlveau      Richard  R.  Anthony 
Donald  E.  Phillips         Jack  W.  McDonald 
Karl  M.  Ashby  Charles  P.  Potter,  Jr. 

Elmer  E.  Johnson         William  Muessel 
John  H.  Bettis,  Jr.         George  R.  Brower 
Maurice  T.  Hedgecock  Euclid  L.  Wade 
James  F.  McLaughlin   Eugene  W.  Darcy 
Bob  Nelson  Dorrls  L.  Steele 

Edward  Eaton  Eugene  R.  Lockhart 

Paul  R.  Cornell  Richard  A.  Krueger 

Howard  R.  Tarr,  Jr.       John  G.  Schwelm 
Eugene  K.  Klndschl      Ernest  N.  Yaroch 
Joseph  J.  Bookout        Duane  A.  Force 
John  Rekuc  Joseph  C.  Waldrop 

Harold  R.  Margrave  Daniel  L.  Knauss 
Leo  Frey  Jack  G.  Smith 

Gordon  W.  Ault  Charles  W.  Oldham 

Eric  O.  Bragg  Mortimer  Jeffords 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  jjerma- 
nent  commissioned  warrant  officers  in  the 
Coast  Guard  In  the  grade  of  chief  warrant 
officer,  W-3 ; 


John  P.  Olsen 
Robert  G.  Kelm 
Claud  W.  Ashcraft 
WUUam     E.     ElUngs- 

worth 
Arnold  I.  Cousins 
Jack  P.  Morgan 
Donald  B.  Goodwin 
Gordon  L.  Sims 
Walter  L.  Martin 
Charles  A.  L.  Under 
George  A.  Saunders 
Emu  Caplnha 
WUUam  E.  Whaley,  Jr. 
Robert  L.  Armour 
Donald  S.  MacKenzle 
Charles  R.  Ccffbett 
George  M.  O'Brien 
Marvin  D.  Henderson 
Robert  G.  Camilla 
Alfred  K.  Rausch 
Edward  L.  York 
Prancls  W.  Kelly 
Douglas  H.  Derr 
Robert  L.  Thompson 
James  E.  Smith,  Jr. 
EUsworth  N.  Slater 
Richard  J.  Kilroy 
Warren  B.  Barrett 
Marvin    J.    Portwood, 

Jr. 
Elwood  T.  Elder 
Patrick  J.  Plynn,  Jr. 
Dewey  E.  Sutton 
Parker  J.  Pennington 
Charles  D.  Mills 


James  K.  Beebe 
John  T.  McGllly 
Colt  Rodgers 
Cluese  Russell 
Robert  E.  DeMlchlllle 
Charles  R.  Wilson 
James  H.  Tjmer 
Charles  R.  Finn 
Harry  P.  Sanborn 
John  R.  Alford,  Jr. 
Albert  R.  Bennett 
Paul  R.  Harp 
Raymond  J.  Gorman 
Earl  A.  Krlcksen 
Robert  A.  Jones 
Richard    R.    Terhune, 

Jr. 
Charles  P.  Coolidge 
Robert  C.  Hllker 
Corus  G.  Bough 
Eugene  E.  Doyle 
Earl  L.  Dickson 
Glenn  E.  Basham 
John  A.  Marino 
Robert  A.  Murrell 
Arthur  M.  Mclver 
Omer  L.  Potter 
Franklin  L.  Fountalne 
Donald  E.  Dean 
Dale  T.  Butler 
Lyman  R.  Oliver,  Jr. 
Frederick    R.    Cooper, 

Jr. 
Charles  D.  Pearson 
Richard  D.  Bundy 
Robert  Casalc 


Harry  V.  Walker  Elvryn  C.  Evans 

Thomas  E.  Hilton  Richard  E.  Eastman 

Gerald  E.  Palmer  John  D.  Kakalla 

Stephen  Pecklconla  Louis  DeBemardl 
William  T.  Vanderberg  Robert  D.  Bowen 

Richard  A.  Gill  Richard  J.  Harding 

Lennox  A.  Johnson  William  Chestnutt 

John  H.  Welchert  Stanley  W.  Mead 

Ivan  B.  Aiken,  Jr.  Francis  V.  McMahon 

Donald  D.  Luedke  Charles  W.  Brandon 

John  W.  Gates  Pred  E.  Grombacher 

George  P.  Spaniol  Sewell  G.  Logglns 

Blanchard  M.  Pierce  Jesse  E.  Sparks 

Marian  H.  Murphy  Forrest  W.  Rlngsago 

Truxton  W.  Payne  Earl  R.  Schattenberg 
Robert  D.  Goodenough  George  E.  Prather 

Dalton  L.  Burrus  WUUam  H.  Bacon 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  per- 
manent commissioned  warrant  officers  In  the 
Coast  Guard  in  the  grade  of  chief  warrant 
officer,  W-2 : 

Francis  N.  Harrett  Ralph  Sponar,  Jr. 

Delbert  L.  HemphlU  Walter  L.  Adams 
Gareth  H.  Stephenson  Warren  G.  Gaugh 

Samuel  C.  Brown.  Jr.  Glendon  P.  Pert 

Harold  D.  Peck  Paul  J.  Balzer 

Wilbur  L.  Matthews  Joseph  E.  De  Costa 

Thomas  E.  Wassum  Taft  C.  Pilcher 

OrvUle  O.  Sullivan  George  L.  Kelly 

WlUlam  P.  HlUer  Richard  G.  Stone- 
James  O.  Alexander  house 

Michael  J.  Schlehl  George  W.  Penlin 

Leonard  E.  Engel  Wade  R.  Blckel 

WUUam  P.  Westell  Bill  A.  Miller 

Billy  B.  Welmer  PhUlp  W.  Wiseman 

Ernest  G.  Smith  Lester  W.  Reld 

John  R.  Stanley  Thomas  L.  Wofford 

Wayne  J.  Lange  David  L.  Dawson 

Edward  J.  Sltarski  Johnnie  L.  Hair 

Joseph  B.  McCarthy  John  L.  N.  McCrim- 
Roy  H.  Jemlgan  mon 

Charles  H.  StudstlU  Fulton  C.  Norvell 

Edward  P.  Magee  Theodore  A.  Thom£« 

Robert  D.  Hedgpeth  Perry  E.  Crosson 

Theodore  J.  Polgar  Ammon  C.  McDole 

WllUam  L.  McVey  Charles  B.  McSwaln 

Raymond  G.  PuUen  Allen  R.  Gulau 

Glen  W.  Patterson  Belton  B.  Gray 

Frank  R.  Adams  Joseph  E.  Correa 

Richard  L.  Luna  James  E.  Jordan 

Daniel  B.  Miller  Charles  H.  Baudry 

Keimeth  H.  Kester  Chester  S.  McCreary 

James  C.  Flowers  Joseph  P.  Croghan 

Melvln  P.  Gouthro  Grsuly  S.  Hardlson 

John  K.  Jenkins  Lenwood  M.  Quldley 

Edward  A.  McGahan,  Carl  W.  Vetzel 

Jr.  Donald  R.  Boyd 

Gilbert  AguUar  James  D.  Doherty 

Lionel  F.  Grossman  John  McCracken 

Frank  H.  Kublak  Robert  A.  SheU 

Jacob  L.  MartnelU  Edward  Baker.  Jr. 

Glenn  D.  Cecil  James  W.  Amoe 

Pred  H.  Fletcher  Merle  H.  Revels 

James  G.  Gillis  George  R.  Rump 

Bemon  C.  Ray  James  B.  Boyd.  Jr. 

Forest  G.  Broome  Edward  G.  Mackey 

James  A.  Shepard  Charles  O.  PoelUnger 

WllUam  L.  Wathen  WUUam  AUff 
Benjamin  P.  Kennedy  WUUam  A.  Cobb 

James  W.  Blldney  Joseph  Lodge 

Albert  K.  Plnne,  Jr.  Arnold  P.  Zlemlan 

Oliver  W.  Brannan  WUUam  A.  Strtck- 
Boyd  J.  Davis  land 

Michael  J.  Uruclnltz  Paul  H.  Cooewell 

Melvin  J.  Glrardln  Jack  H.  SUrr 

Max  H.  Hlnkley  Donald  E.  Schwarz 

David  C  Oeschger  Randolph  O  Grady 

Paul  K.  Wines  Wayne  L.  Tertstra 

Douglas  D  Dvorak  WlUlam  R.  McVey 

Charles  B.  Branch  Eugene  W.  Jeter,  Jr. 

Larry  E.  Sartin  John  G.  Ryan 

Paul  A.  Roberts  Donald  J.  Husel 

Floyd  L.  Booren,  Jr.  James  K.  Easter 

Donald  B.  Erlsman  Charles  T  Pettltt 

Jack  A.  Lang  Raymond  Boyce 

George  A.  Rylander.  David  B.  Trtggs,  Jr. 

m  Glenn  P.  Peterson 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  ap- 
pointed permanent  commissioned  warrant 
officers  in  the  chief  warrant   officer   grades 


Indicated  in  the  Coast  Guard  having  been  re- 
called to  active  duty  from  the  temporary 
dlsabUlty  retired  list. 

Chief  tcarrant  officer.  W-3 

John  O.  Schwelm. 

Chief  warrant  officer,  W-2 

Carl  F.  Baker. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant (Jg.)  : 

Prancls  N.  Harrell  Herbert  L.  Johnson 

George  A.  Blann  Thomas  L.  Young 

Brent  Malcolm  Thomas  H.  Godwin 

SUnley  E.  Bc«-k  Wallace  S.  Worthlng- 

WlUis  W.  Lawrence  m     ton 
Robert  C.  White  WlUlam  8.  Ricks 

James  V.  ONelU  WUUam  S.  Vinson 

Robert  P.  Doughty        Ronald  W.  WUUams 
Paul  O.  Smith  Donald  C.  Myers,  Jr. 

Prank  H.  Chliszczyk,     Melvin  L.  SeUers 

Jr.  WUUam  W.  Carothers 

Alvln  W.  Sumner  Douglass  R.  Herlihy 

WlUlam  N.  Rohrer         Richard  E.  Bruce 
Joseph  J.  Polockow,      Arthvir  L.  Ruedlsuell 

Jr.  Laurence  J.  Murphy, 

John  M.  Lewis  Jr. 

Marvin  E.  Wllmoth        Robert  E.  Beatty 
John  F.  Overath  James  P.  Van  Vranken 

Robert  H.  Stracener      Edward  Stadnlcar 
Charles  J.  Robinson      Walter  C.  Parker 
George  E.  Ellis  Donald  C.  Hlbbard 

Daniel  R.  Irving  Vernon  A.  White 

Paddy  G.  Rogers  WUUam  T.  Foran 

Paul  J.  Swisher  Ted  G.  Walters 

Preston  H.  McMillan     Casslus  Lisk 
In  th«  Aik  Pobce 

MaJ.  Gen.  Glen  R.  Birchard,  rR1633. 
Regular  Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions 
of  Importance  and  responsibility  designated 
by  the  President  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general,  under  the  provisions  of  section  8066, 
title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Gen.  Dean  C.  Strother,  FR591  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force, 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade 
of  genereU  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8962.  title  10.  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Lt.  Gen.  Raymond  J.  Reeves,  FRlOSa 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  im- 
portance and  respwnslblUty  designated  by 
the  President  In  the  grade  of  general  under 
the  provisions  of  section  8066,  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

In  thk  Navt 

The  following- named  midshipmen   (Naval 
Academy)    to  be  permanent  ensigns  in  the 
line  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  pro'vided  by  law: 
Charles  S.  Abbot  Dennis  Baker 

Arthur  P.  Abel  Reynald  A.  Bald 

Peter  B.  Abell  Robert  F.  Bandy 

James  E.  Acker  Prank  Barbero,  Jr. 

Edgar  W.  Adams  Richard  H.  Barchl 

Kenneth  K.  Adams       John  W.  Barnes.  Jr. 
Merchant  S.  Adams       Peter  A.  Bamett 
Robert  B.  Adams,  Jr.    Richard  T.  Barnette 
Prank  H.  Akers,  Jr.        Carl  P.  Barnhart 
H.  Gordon  Akst  WUUam  8.  Ban- 

Alfred  D.  AUeman         Thomas  J.  Barry 
Layton  S.  Allen.  Jr.       Jon  H.  Barton 
Stephen  D.  Alley  George  M.  Bates 

Frederick  D.  Ameel       LeRoy  Bates 
David  B.  Amertne  Scott  R.  Baum 

Ben  L.  Anderson,  Jr.     John  8.  Beachy 
WlUlam  A.  Anderson    John  H.  Beakes,  Jr. 
Paul  Andruchow  Robert  E.  Beal 

James  B.  Angel  Timothy  R.  Beard 

WlUlam  8.  Antle  lU       Andrew  C.  Beck  n 
Steven  M.  Arendt  Robert  L.  Beck 

Andrew  C.  Arje  George  L.  Becker 

Gavin  D.  Arnold  Gered  H   Beeby 

Parlln  W.  Arrtngton     James  B.  Beesley 
James  C.  Arthur  Roy  M.  Bell 

Richard  C.  Aubrey        Robert  C.  BeUas,  Jr. 
Ronald  C   Bach  Crawford  L.  Benedict 

Richard  L.  Badger         Sterling  N.  Bennett 
Leo  J.  M.  Balrd  Steven  K   Berg 
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Laurence  M 

Be.'i^en,  Jr 
Doniild  F,  Berkebile 
Kelly  R    Berkilne 
Joeeph  P    Bernler 
Thomas  R   Bernler 
Crai^  R    Belts 
Roger  B   Blckel 
David  S.  Bill  III 
William  F  Bir.a  III 
W'.ilhini  B 

Birkmaier,  Jr. 
Paul  W,  Blxler 
JwnegH  Blakeney 


Mardls  M  Coers 
Charlee  E  Coffin  in 
Jacob  Cohen.  Jr. 
OtlsR  Cole  III 
Jamea  8.  Coleman  m 
Donald  V.  Colley 
Robert  P.  Collins 
George  R  W  Conn 
John  M.  Connolly 
Dennis  R.  Connor 
Curtis  B.  Cook 
Clark  R.  Cooper 
Larry  M.  Copeland 
Paul  D.  Copenbarger 


Frank  M  Biancharfi.  Paul  S.  Cotter 

Jr  James  H  Cowardln 

Walter  C  Blekickl  Carlton  P.  Crabtree 

Gary  R   Bl::in  Charles  R  Cramer 

Roland  D  Blockaom.  John  O  Crelghton 

Jr.  William  R. 
Ttiomas  E   Blount   Jr         Crenshaw,  Jr. 

Thomas  H  Btx:k  Howard  L.  Crisp 

George  B<xkhold.  Jr  Charles  E.  Cronan,  Jr. 

Richard  A   Bona  Brian  S.  Cronyn 

Robert  J   Bosnian  Dennis  A    Crosby 
Robert  D  Bowenkamp  Michael  E  Cuddlngton 

Cecil  A  K   Buvd  II  Michael  J.  Daley 

James  R   Bovette  Beverly  A   Daly 

Thomas  C  Boyhan  Arthur  C   D.irden.  Jr. 

David  W   Bovle  George  F  Dawe.  Jr. 

Thomas  J   Bovle.  Jr  Franklin  J.  Day 

Philip  A   Bozzelll  C   Michael  Dech 

Terrence  J  Bradv  David  C.  Denney 

Robert  J   Branco  Patrick  J  DennU 

Neil  .M  Brennan  Richard  J  Denton 

Robert  G   Brlce  Jimmy  G   DePoy 

John  R   Brln.ser  Victor  A  DeSantls 

Christian  W  Brix.  Jr.  William  J   DlFlllppo 

Nicholas  G  Brooks  Gary  L  DImmlg 

Robert  A  Brooks  Louis  R  Dlrlenzo 

Anthony  W  Broomall  Marvin  M  E>odge 

Manfred  N  Brosee  P''"'  ^  Donaldson 

Michael  I  Brown  Michael  J   Donley 

Richard  E   Brown  Walter?  Donnelly,  Jr. 

David  L  Brnwnlnk'  William  P  Dornslfe 

Alan  R   Bru^t;ema:;  Hubert  "G"  IJorsett 

Thomas  E  Brunk  Curtis  R  Dove,  Jr. 

Peter  K  Brvan  J"hn  B  Downey 

Franklin  S 'Bryant  DennLs  M   Doyle 

Lee  W   Bryant  Thomas  V,  Doyle 

William  J  Buchanan  J°hn  B  Drake 

Victor  P  Buckley  John  J  Draper  ni 

Paul  S  Buetje  Donald  G  Dtoz 

Michael  T  Bugelskl  Wayne  D  DuBols 

Peter  O   Buletza  Scott  B   Dudley 

Gerald  n   Bunch  Prank  G    Duserlck 

James  F  Burner  Bruce  P    I>yer 

Bryan  J  Burke  John  D  Earhart,  Jr. 

Joseph  J   Burke  William  B  Elsentiardt 

Harold  J   Burkhart  John  R.  Ellis 

James  R   Burkhart  II  Robert  L,  Ellis.  Jr. 
Franklin  Burkhead   Jr  Thomas  H  Ellison 

Roger  A  Burnett  Robert  G,  Elwell 

Eugene  C  Burnham.  Robert  H  Emery 

Robert  S  Byerly  Steven  W  Epstein 

Albert  W  Caiazza  Donald  E  Eshleman 

DwightB  Caldwell  Harvey  L   Esty 

Patrick  A  Callahan  Thomas  I  Eubanks 

Brent  A.  Canaday  Clinton  J  Parmer 

Richard  F  Carlberg  Richard  K  Farrell 

Edward  J.  Carlson  DeLany  F^iwkes 

Ru.ssell  C   Carlson  Joseph  W   R.  Pelty 

Rodger  B  Carter  Thomas  R.  Pelger 

William  K  Castle.  Jr  Paul  T  Ferenchlck 

Michael  L  Ceruzzl  Michael  E   Field 

Nicholas  J   Cetta  Daniel  F   Finn 

Michael  S.  Chandler  Lawrence  E,  Fish 

Michael  R  Chapman  Gary  W  P-.ske 

Ronald  W   Chapman  David  A   Pitch 

John  R  Charles  Thomas  A  Pltzglbbcns 

Robert  L  Cheek  Brian  A  J   Platley 

Chester  A  Clccarelll  Jame.s  W  Fleming 

Kevin  D,  Clancy  -Mims  C.  Foote 

Gulna  G   Clark  Joeeph  G.  Forrester  II 

James  R   Clark  John  R  F.irsythe 

Thomas  A   Clark  David  L  Francis 

Thomas  F.  Clark.  Jr  .\nthony  M  Pranzltta 

Joeeph  D   Clarke  rv  John  T  Prederiksen 

David  L.  Claude  John  A   Fredrickaon 

William  B  Clayton  III  Paul  G.  Friedman 

Marshall  C  Clegg  Peter  M.  Prlkker 


Walter  J.  Prltschner      Stephen  8.  Hoxle 
Michael  A.  Prltz  Paul  M.  Ruber 

Larry  A.  Frolstad  Thomas  B.  Huffman 

Bruce  C.  Pryar  Prank  C.  Hughes 

Edward  I.  Putch  Herschel  Hughes,  Jr. 

WUhelm  M.  Gabber       Klrby  E.  Hughes  11 
Raymond  E.  Gadberry, Robert  C.  Hull 

Jr.  Richard  L.  Hulse 

William  T.  Gaffney        Andrew  W.  Hunt,  Jr. 
James  J.  Galvln  Myron  Hura 

Raymond  Garfield,  Jr.Ronald  J.  Hurlock 
William  R.  Gelb  Duncan  N.  Ingraham 

Francis  W.  Gibbons       George  W,  Iwasko,  Jr. 
James  P.  Glblln,  Jr.       John  D.  Jackson 
Thomas  L.  Gibson  Benjamin  R.  Jacobl 

Lawrence  D.  Glddlngs  Dennis  P.  James 
Tommy  H.  Giles  III       Donald  R.  Jamison 
Robert  P.  GUI  Peter  J.  Janulls 

James  H.  Glllard  Charles  E.  Jenkins 

Harold  J.  Glllogly,  Jr.    William  L.  Jeremiah 
Webb  R,  Gllmore  Charles  M.  Jesslco.  Jr. 

Thomas  "J"  Gingrich    Charles  E.  Johnson 
Peter  A.  Glnsburg  Cvirtlss  D.  Johnson 

Robert  T.  Golden  paul  A.  Johnson 

Leroy  A.  Gooding  paul  N.  T.  Johnson 

Ian  S.  Gordon  Pierce  J.  Johnson 

George  T.  Goryanec  niRobert  P.  Johnson 
Robert  B.  Gosllne.  Jr.    Robert  G.  Johnson,  Jr. 
Donald  N.  Grace  Robert  C.  Johnstone, 

Harold  E.  Grant  j^ 

Gary  R  Gray  Charles  E.  Jones  lU 

Howard  H.  Greengard    charles  R.  Jones 
Frederick  M.  Gregg  n  Gerald  H.  Jordan 
John  S.  Gregg  Robert  L.  Jordan 

William  D.  Griffith         Qavld  W.  Josephson 
Thomas  H.  Grim  ^,^0  "w  Judelson 

John  L.  Grostlck  Stephen  P.  Kalosls 

Charles  R.  Grutzlus       Qa^y  r.  Kamo 
David  L.  Gurgel  Leonard  "K"  Kane  II 

Ronald  K.  Gurley  Robert  P.  R.  Kanlve 

Paul  E.  Halberstadt.  Jr  ja^^es  R.  Kappes 
Russell  D.  Hale  II  ^arl  P.  Kauffmann 

James  R  Haley  Q^orge  t.  Kaye 

Walter  V.  Kazlauskas 


David  T.  Hall 


James  D.  Hall 


George  E.  Keefe,  Jr. 


Robert  L.  Hamilton,  Jr  Robert  M.  Keeley 
Reginald  G.  Hammond  jj^^^g,  j  Kelley.  Jr. 

William  CJIancock  j^^,  p  jjelly 

Wayne  R.  Hanley  j^y  vv.  Kenty 

Randall  W.  Hardy  d„'„^,^  g.  Kern 

David  L.  Haxtsfleld  q^^j^  ^  ^^„  m 

Douglas  N.Harvey  Raymond  J.  Kerwick 

Michael  D.Hasklns  Thomaa  C.  Klldebeck 

Donald  B.  Haslett  Q^^      j  ^ugore  in 

Joseph  J.  Hasson,  Jr.  Q^ant  p.  Kimball 

John  R.  Hastreiter  Thomas  K.  Klmmel, 
Prancis  M.  Hayes,  Jr.         jj, 

Martin  J.  Healy  Roland  E.  King,  Jr. 

Richard  E.  Helm  Kenneth  J.  Klrby 

Prancis  K.  Helmsln,  john  D.  Klsh 

'^'■-  George  A.  Klein  in 

Richard  J.  Hempey  David  J.  Kllnkhamer 

Alan  R.  Hendershot  Gerald  W.  Knott 

Harry  G.  Henderson  Nickolal  S.  Kobylk 

Robert  M.  Henzl  David  J.  Kokoruda 

Henry  P.  Herrera  Albert  H.  Konetznl, 
Wayne  E.  Hicks  Jr. 

Walter  M.  Higglns  III  John  P.  Kopplln 

Thomas  L.  Hlggs  Michael  T.  Korbet 

Raymond  K.HIU  Stephen  J.  Kowallck, 
Roger  B.  Hill  jr. 

John  H.  Hlltabldle  John  D.  Kuechle,  Jr. 

David  P.  Hlmchak  Jerome  B.  Lange 

Roy  E.  Hitt.  Jr.  Ronald  L.  Lassiter 

Richard  R.  Hobbs  Donald  P.  Lathen 

Christopher  M.  Hoch  Donald  G.  Latta.  Jr. 

John  R.  Hoddy  Douglas  E.  Law 

Jerome  B.  Hodge  Bruce  E.  Lechner 

Karl  T.  Hoepfner  Peter  J.  Leniart 

Kenneth  L.  Hoff,  Jr.  William  N.  Leonard, 
Andrew  L.  Hogg,  Jr.  Jr. 

Robert  S.  Holbrook  Dennis  K.  LeRoy 

Michael  R.  Holland  Thomas  M.  Letter 

Eugene  J.  Holler,  Jr.  James  R.  Le Vinson 

Lloyd  T.  Hoi  ley  James  C.  Lewis 

Stanley  R.  Holm.  Jr.  Robert  H.  Lewis 

Robert  S.  Hood  Thomas  M  Lewis 

William  A  Horn  George  W.  Llneburg, 
James  A.  Hough  Jr. 

Buford  P.  Howell  John  H.  Ling 

Harry  M.  Howton  Ralph  H.  Llpfert 


Thomas  D.  William  T.  Morris  m 

LoMacchlo,  Jr.  Dale  H.  Moses 

James  A.  Long  III  David  W.  Mosler,  Jr. 

Jams  M.  Loome  Albert  J.  Motta,  Jr. 

James  M.  Lopacinskl  Patrick  M.  Muldoon 

Manuel  R.  Lopez  Daniel  J.  Murphy,  Jr 

John  J.  Lorden.  Jr.  Thomas  E.  Murphy 

Peter  S.  Lothrop  Timothy  A.  Murphy 

David  E.  Lovelady  Robert  E.  Murray 

Kenneth  D.  Lovett  Harold  J.  Mynett 

Raymond  L.  Luene-  Michael  E.  Naber 

burg  John  R.  Naye 

William  D.  Lundberg  Thomas  B.  Nesblt 

Prederlck  R.  Lutz  John  W.  Nichols  HI 

John  D.  Lynch  Samuel  T.  Nicholson 

James  D.  McCague  Steven  D.  Nlss 

Carl  P.  McCullough  Pranklin  L.  Nolta 

Ralph  R.  McCumber,  Rodney  W.  Norris 

Jr.  Robert  M.  Nut  well 

Richard  D.  McDonald  Michael  A.  Odenlng 

Gordon  R.  McDonnell  Walter  T.  Ogar  ni 

David  B.  McElveln  Myron  L.  Ogden,  in 

Owen  C.  McPadden,  Richard  W.  Ogden 

Jr.  Edward  J.  Ohlert 

Robert  B.  McGehee  Thomas  S.  O'Keefe,  Jr 

Charles  A.  McGlbbon  Curtis  W.  Olsen 

John  D.  McGoldrlck,  Richard  A.  Olsen 

Jr.  Robert  G.  Oman 

Bennette  D.  McGraw  Michael  J.  Omohundro 

John  D.  McKendrlck.  John  A.  Orcutt 

Jr  Dennis  P.  O'Rellley 

Patrick  J.  McKenna  William  S.  Orser 

Edward  A  M?Kenney  Michael  G.  O'Shea 

Brian  D.  M;Kenzle  James  T.  Owens  III 

David  E  McKle  Thomas  P.  Oxford 

James  B.  McLendon  Anthony  J.  Palazzo  Jr 
W.Uiam  J.  McMenamln  Eugene  A.  Parchlns'kl 

Michael  J.  McQuald  Leonard  A.  Parker  Jr 

Ronald  R.  Magnuson  Jerald  L.  Parsoneault 

Jerome  T.  Maher.  Jr.  David  A.  Patch 

James  E.  Maltland  Tommy  E.  Payne 

Harold  V.  Malxner,  Jr.  Orland  J.  Pender  Jr 

Elbert  S.  Maloney,  Jr.  Robert  C.  Perciva'l 

Joseph  Mandlch  Jimmy  B.  Persels 

James  A.  Manlscalco  James  T.  PetUlo 

Dennis  R.  Manskar  Paul  M.  Petrucka 

Thomas  P.  Marflak  Charles  G.  Pfelfer 
Frank  J.  Markowski,  Jr  Joseph  P.  Phelan 

Michael  L.  Markuslc  William  L.  Phillips  Jr 

WllUamT.  Marsh,  Jr.  Edgar  L.  Pitman  II' 

Richard  L.  Martens  Russell  E.  Planltzer 

Port  R.  Martin  Robert  B.  Ploeger 

Rlcard  W.  Martin  Richard  A.  Plotkln 

Thomas  G  Martin  Charles  M.  Polanski 

Paul  W.  Martlneau,  Jr.  Thomas  J  Porter 

Cnarles  A.  Martlnek  john  B  PosoU 

Charles  P.  Mason  III  Stephen  C.  Potter 

wnn^«^r,     .       James  M.  Powell,  Jr. 
William  H^  Massicot      wuUam  P.  Powell 

David  W  Mattls  Qavld  C.  Prlckett,  Jr. 

Ronald  L^  Max  well  James  G.  Prout  III 

Douglas  E  May  Don  S.  Puckett 

James  D  Maynard  ^-.j        ^  -a-  t^  ,  ,. 

»#(,,i,.,»i  o  »/>i^„-„  Edward  K.  Pulsifcr 

Michael  B.  Meloney  n,,.    „  .  r, 

z-^-^wr,  r-  Russell  A.  Puppe 

Corwin  G.  »i_.4..     t  ^   . 

ii*«^rf-.«»,«ii  TTT  Martin  J.  Qulnn 

Mendenhall  HI  xt.»i  »  /-v  ,        , 
Neal  A.  Qulnn,  Jr. 

David  J.  Quirk 
William  M.  Radcliffe, 
Jr. 

Thomas  C.  Ragland 

wYmam  A.  MUleV,  Jr.     Kenneth  N.  Ranch 
Kenneth  B.  Mills  Warren  A.  Rawson,  Jr. 

Joseph  K.  Mlnton  '^°*^^  S.  Redd 

Tom  L.  Mintum  Christopher  M. 

Ralph  M  Mitchell.  Jr.       Reddlngton 
Joseph  S.  Mobley  John  E.  Reeb 

Floyd  L.  Mock,  Jr.  Terry  L.  Reeder 

John  E.  Moffat  VI  Prederlck  M.  Relnhart 

Mlkkel  Moller  Rodney  P.  Rempt 

George  W.  Tom  H.  Reynolds,  Jr. 

Montgomery  Theodore  L.  Rice 

George  M.  Moore  Beverly  T.  Richardson 

Fred  P  Moosally,  Jr.      David  W.  Richardson 
Edward  E.  Morgan  Dennis  A.  Rigstad 

Vernon  M.  Morgan  Lorenzo  A.  Rlvamonte 
Warren  E.  Morgan,  Jr.  Kenneth  C.  Robertson 
Philip  J.  Morrill  John  H.  Rockwell  in 

Milton  D.  Morris  Antonio  J.  Rodrlguea 

Ralph  R.  Morris  Ross  P.  Rogers  HI 


James  E.  Menke 
Joseph  P.  Metro,  Jr. 
Richard  L.  Mlchaux 
Richard  D.  Miller 
Stephen  A.  Miller 


Stephen  P.  Henry  W.  Strickland 

Bohrkemper  James  L.  Strouse 

John  R.  Roland,  Jr.  Joiui  J.  Sulf  aro 

Richard  E.  Rollins  James  V.  Sullivan,  Jr. 
Sentlel  A.  Rommel,  Jr.  Phillip  G.  Svalya 
John  R.  Ronchetto,  Jr.  James  M.  Swartwood 

Alan  M.  Roodhouse  Michael  J.  Sweeney 

Jay  T.  Rorlck,  Jr.  Prancis  M.  Swlentek 

Donald  Bowe  Alan  W.  Swinger 

Gilbert  V.  Royal,  Jr.  Benjamin  Tappon,  HI 

Thomas  C.  Runkle  Robert  J.  Tarr,  Jr. 

Ulf  W.  Runqulst  Alan  P.  Tatteraall 

Carl  J.  Ryan,  Jr.  Hugh  M.  Taylor 

James  J.  Ryan  Royce  D.  Taylor 

Michael  R.  Ryan  Ruf  us  L.  Taylor,  HI 

David  J.  Sadd  William  E.  Taylor,  Jr. 

Leland  C.  C.  Sage  Robert  L.  Temme,  Jr. 

Daniel  Salinas  II  Terry  J.  Terebessy 

Richard  C.  Salmon  Harry  A.  Thaete,  III 

James  C.  Sanders  Douglas  E.  Thompson 

Robert  T.  Sanders  John  R.  Thompson 

Ace  J.  Sarlch  Robert  E.  Tltcomb 

John  D.  Savage  Dale  N.  Titus 

Prancis  S.  Scalcuccl  Andrew  N.  Torlello,  Jr. 

Robert  R.  Scarbrough  Bruce  N.  Touve 

Raymond  H.  Scheerer  Michael  T.  Tracey 

Paul  B.  Schleln  Wilbtir  C.  Trafton 

Gary  E.  Schmidt  Howard  P.  Trodahl 

David  W.  Schnlbbe  Marvin  H.  Tucker 

Ernest  L.  Schoolfleld  Perry  W.  Ustlck.  Jr. 

Danny  E.  Schuder  Bruce  L.  Valley 

Richard  J.  Schwerlng  Douglas  D.  Vaughan 

Orlln  R.  Scrlvenw  Robert  N.  Verratti 

Klnchen  J.  Searcy  Richard  P.  Vldoslc 

Jay  A.  Sears  William  J.  Vorwald 

Scott  L.  Sears  Charles  P.  Votava,  III 

Steven  S.  Seiden  Jamee  I.  Wade 

Andrew  L.  Sekan  Keith  A.  Wagner 

Theodore  C.  Seward,  Peter  E.  Walberg 

Jr.  David  M.  Walker 

Noah  P.  Sexton  n  David  R.  Walker 

James  O.  Shannon  Robert  S.  Walker,  IV 

Harry  G.  Sharp  III  Thomas  H.  Walker,  Jr. 

Patrick  J.  Sheedy,  Jr  Reuben  H.  Wallace,  Jr. 

Leonard  G.  Shelton,  Thomas  L.  Walls 

Jr.  William  H.  Walls 

Granville  Sherman  Charlee  R.  Walts 

ni  Charles  E.  Waterman 

Scott  J.  Shields  Donald  Weil 

Steven  D.  Shrawder  William  W.  Weissner 

William  M.  Shubert,  WlUlam  H.  Wendell,  Jr 

Jr,  John  P.  Whalen,  lU 

Prank  Shyjka  Mark  W.  Wheeler 

Brian  B.  Slbold  Joesph  R.  White 

Richard  W.  Sidney  Robert  D.  White 

John  P.  Slgler  Michael  A.  N.  Whltte- 
Rlchard  P.  SlUoway  more 

Robert  T.  Simmons  Stephen  G.  Wleczorek 

William  A.  Simmons  Joel  A.  Wler,  HI 

Andre  C.  Slmonpletrl,  Clifford  A.  Wlese 

Jr.  Prancis  E.  Wlggers,  Jr. 

Jon  M.  Slnlsl  Joseph  L.  Wiggins,  Jr. 

Robert  V.  Smart  Marvin  B.  C.  Wiles 

Thomas  J.  Smisek  Gregory  B.  Williams 

Prank  L,  Smith  Richard  P.  Williams 

Kenneth  C.  Smith,  Jr.  Thomas  J.  Williams,  Jr 

Michael  D.  Smith  Thomas  P.  Williams 

Richard  W.  Smith  John  C.  Williamson 

Richard  P.  Snaider  James  V.  Willlford 

John  W.Snyder,  Jr.  Lance  A.  Wllmarth 

Luther  W.  Snyder,  Jr.  John  P.  Wilson 

William  T.  D.  Snyder  Donald  L.  Winners 

Andrew  P.  Sosnlcky  Ronald  C.  Witt 

wuilam  H.  Spadafora  Robert  R.  Wittenberg 

Roger  C.  Spayde  Thomas  R.  Wolson- 
Daryl  C.  Spelbring  croft 

Robert  W.  Spencer  Kenneth  C.  Wood,  Jr. 

Clayton  H.  Spikes  WllUam  A.  Wood 

Arthur  W.  Staecker  Raymond  D.  Woolrlch 

Robert  J.  Stankowskl,  George  M.  Wright 

_  •^f  Peter  W.  Wright 

Richard  W.  Ronald  P.  Wurster 

Staroeteckl  Bruce  D.  Wyman 

S'^bton  Sterling  Brian  W.  Young 
Donald  M.  Young 
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Joseph  S.  Stewart  n      Anthony  P.  Zallnlck, 
Uwrence  "L"  Stewart       Jr. 
Jack  P.  Stinnett  Paul  J.  Zando 

Donald  G.  Storck,  Jr.     Armand  A.  Zeddles 
Laurence  R  Stott  Lester  G.Zick 

Paul  P.  Strain  Philip  E.  Zlegler 
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Steve  M.  Zlentek  Robert  D.  Zvacek 

William  M.  Zondorak    Dennis  L.  Zveare 
Garrett  A.  Zopf 

The  following-named  midshipmen   (Naval 
Academy)    to  be  permanent  ensigns   In  the 
Supply  Corps  of   the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Edward  L.  Brubaker      Wayne  R.  Lynn 
William  J.  Cochran       Francis  L.  Maloney, 
Ross  J.  Doubleday  Jr. 

Lawrence  J.  Early,  Jr.  Kevin  W.  McCook 
WUliam  V.  Hickey,  Jr.  Harold  K.  Melton 
William  P.  Hlggins,  Jr.  Phillip  G.  Norton 
WlUiam  P.  Johnson,      Michael  B.  Parks 

Jr.  Anthony  J.  Sarno,  Jr. 

Prank  B.  Keller  John  T.  Scudl 

Charles  E.  Kelley,  Jr.     Gary  Slegel 
Joseph  W.  Klnsey  Ronald  E.  Smith 

Samuel  A.  Lincoln  III  Michael  D.  Stafford 
Jan  C.  Llngle  Robert  E.  Whltlock 

The  following-named  midshipmen  (Naval 
Academy)  to  be  permanent  ensigns  in  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

Thomas  A.  Cooney  James  E.  Koons 
Jeffrey  B.  Feeler  Quentln  J.  Larsen 

Michael  L.  Hoff  Stephen  T.  Leubecker 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  in  the  line  or  Staff  Corps  of 
the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 
Andrew  A.  Blanchard  Robert  A.  Krol 
Neal  T.  Clary,  Jr.  Louis  A  M  inza 

James  R.  Elsesser,  Jr.     Richard  J.  Morlsky 
Wlllard  J.  Haley  Murrel  C.  Scott,  Jr. 

Ronald  L.  Kelser  Ronald  P.  Stevens,  Jr. 

Jesse  H.  Keyes,  ni 

The  following-named  graduates  from  Navy 
enlisted  scientific  education  program  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  in  the  line  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law : 

Charles  A.  Alcon  Leslie  F.  Evans 

Joseph  T.  Bagby  Frank  C.  Perdon 

Charles  W.  Baker  David  M.  Perreira 

Jackie  C.  Ballew  Alan  E.  Fisk 

Robert  J.  Baumhardt    Gerald  E.  Flowers 
Robert  G.  Belcher         Jerry  L.  Foote 
Robert  W.  Benzln  William    R.   Fullerton 

Ernest  P.  Bishop  Ronald  H.  Godwin 

Victor  P.  Boone  William  A.  Goodrich 

Thomas  P.  Broderick     Robert  L.  Gondlng 
Norval  L.  Broome  Pedro  Gonzalez 

Michael  E.  Brown  Daniel     B.     Haggerty, 

Lawrence  L.  Brownley     Jr. 
David  C.  Burbank  Robert  C.  Hahn 

Hugh  A.  Burkett  Joe  M.  Halliburton 

Jerome  P.  Burkett         Thomas  J.  Hallinan 
Raymond  S.  Bums         Errol  D.  Hamann 
Larry  P.  Byard  Cleon   L.   Hartzell,  Jr. 

Roger  W.  Byron  Phillip  I.  Harvey 

James  M.  Callaghan      James  Hendrickson 
Joseph  R.  Capute  James  A.  Hoffmeyer 

Lee  A.  Carpenter  Robert  A.  Hosktns 

Ross  H.  Carson  Stephen  T.  Howard 

George  P.   Chalke,  Jr.  James  P.  Howlck 
Jack  "C"  Clark  James  O.  Jackson 

John  Merideth  Clark  Larry  J.  Jordan 
John    Maclean    Clark, Benjamin  E.  Julian 

Jr.  Warren  L.  Klrchhevel 

John  W.  Clinton  EmU  J  Krejci 

Wendell  R.  Collins         Terrance  L.  Lattln 
Glenn  G.  Coltrane         Richard  A.  Lines 
David  P.  Courts  George    W.    MacPher- 

Wllllam    N.    Creasser,     son 

Jr.  Walter  C.  Marsh 

Donald  M.  Cress  William  R.  Marab 

Lawrence  A.  Cross,  Jr.  James  W.  Mason 
Gerald  W.  Day  Robert  D.  Mason 

Lawrence  C.  Dearth      Fleming  Mauney 
William  O.  DeHart         John  S.  Maxwell 
Stephen  E.  Dollar  William  H.  Maxwell 

David  B.  Donaldson      Edward  P.  Messina 
Roy  K.  Driver  Wayne  M.  Miller 

Dennis  G.  Drummond  lames  P.  Mohan 
Gary  D.  Edmondson  Ralph  L.  Mondy 
Howard  C.  Evans  James  R.  Murray 


Elmer  J.  McDowell 
Robert  M.  Nelson,  Jr. 
Kenneth  L.  Nichols 
Ronald  W.  Norman 
Donald  B.  Norvey 
Irving  L.  Olden 
Joeeph  R.  Osanl 
Philip  W.  Parish 
William  G.  Paulsen 
Jack  L.  Pedersen 
George  W.  Petering 
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Donald  L.  Smith,  Jr. 
Ronald  E.  Smith 
William  H.  Smith 
Harold  G.  Stanley 
Ronald  W.  Stan- 
Charles  J.  Steenburgh 
Larry  W.  Steinman 
Jay  C.  Stuart 
Robert  A.  Sullivan 
Charles  L.  Swain 
Terry  N.  Tanber 


WilUam  T.  Phillips  III  Arthur  S.  Tarro 
Bradley  A.  Pinz  Billy  B.  Taylor 

Glenn  P.  Polencot  Norman  R.  Thompson 

Felix  M.  Reynolds  Reuben  T.  Thonerfelt 

Paul  D,  Rice  Wendel  W.  Toedter 

Kenneth  L.  Rles  Grant  C.  Totten 

Prances  D.  Roblson        Donald  L.  Drbanl 
David  G  Rubrlght         William  H.  Walker 
Jack  C.  L.  Ruppel  Douglas  E.  Ward 

Eugene  J.  Sabaltls  Karl  R.  Weigand.  Jr. 

Leonard  Sadauskas        Kenneth  H.  Welns- 
Thomas  D.  Sawyer  apfel 

John  P.  Scholl  Jack  L.  Wells 

Dale  E.  Schultz  Robert  D.  White 

Robert  J.  Schwechten Thomas  R  Williams 

n  Martin  B.  Wilson 

James  D.  Shaddix  Ralph  E.  Windle 

Royal  E.  Sheeley  Billy  B.  Wise 

Richard  P.  Shearer         Bobby  G.  Wise 
Raymond  R.  Shook        Robert  W.  Wolf 
Kenneth  R.  Slnness       Norman  H.  Wolford 
James  A.  Sladek  Gordon  L.  Wood.  Jr. 

Billy  J.  Smith  Harry  H.  Wooden,  Jr. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and  tem- 
porary lieutenant  commanders  In  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law : 
Pierre  E  Biron  William  R.  Hudgens 

Patrick  W.  Plynn 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Prederlck  R.  M.  Deane  Reynold  T.  Larsen 
Robert  L.  Pulwyler        Dwlght  K.  Oxley  IH 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Medical  Corp*  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Harvey  J.  DeMaagd  Michael  O.  Murphy 
Jimmy  L.  Gowan  Charles  E.  Nye 

Maurice  L.  Moskowitz  Russell  W.  Pratt 

The  following-named  (civilian  college 
graduates)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants 
(Junior  grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants 
in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

John  W.  Bell  II  James  S.  Kelley 

Edgar  R.  Blount.  Jr.       Benjamin  Lee 
Carl  G.  Fischer,  Jr.        Christopher  S.  Smith 
Earl  J.  Pleegler  David  R.  Thornlng 

Jerry  "M"  Herron 

Robert  W.  Koch  (Naval  Reserve  officer)  to 
be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and  temporary 
lieutenant  commander  In  the  Dental  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Richard  B  McCoy 

Charles  S.  Huttula 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  iJermanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  pro  video  by  law: 
Bruce  M.  Elliott  Carl  W.  Strelcher 

WllUam  W.  Roberts       David  H.  Thompson 

The  followlns-named  (U.S.  Navy  officers) 
to  be  reverted  to  permanent  chief  warrant 
officers  W-3,  and   temporary   chief  warrant 
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offlcers    W-4.    la    the    Na%-y.    subject    to    tiie 
qualiScatlons   therefor   as   provided  by  law: 
Harold  L.  Brldenstlne    Warren  H  Crawford 
William  R.  ChAdwlclc    Prank  E.  Lyie 
Edward  R  Crawfoot       Arthur  L.  SchelUng 

The  following-named  chief  warrant  of- 
ficers to  be  appointed  cliief  warrant  offlcers 
W  3  in  the  Navy,  for  temporary  service,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided 
by  law  : 

Joseph  Kremsner 
Coy  L  Layel,  Jr, 
Harry  W  Meyer 
Lawrence  B. 
Yarbrough 


John  H.  Brlody 
Burrell  E  Duncan 
John  W   Eliis,  Jr. 
Oeorge  W  Glabb 
Mlltoii  T  Hacchcock 
Meredith  D  Jacobs 


OfJie  L.  Drennan,  US  Navy  retired  officer 
to  be  a  permanent  chief  warrant  officer,  W-4, 
in  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quallflcatlons 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  civilian  college  grad- 
uates ideiual  intern  program  i  to  be  perma- 
nent lieutenants  i  Junior  grade)  and  tem- 
porary lieutenants  in  the  Dental  Corps  of 
the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quallflcatlons  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 

Rt-'ber;  P    Mills,  Jr. 

Ronald  S.  Penn 

John  D   Yavorsky 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers (dental  Intern  program  i  to  be  penna- 
nenr  lieutenants  >  Junlur  grade)  and  tem- 
poraj-y  lieutenants  In  the  Dental  Corpe  of 
the  Navy  subject  to  the  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law 


John  E  Grubb 
William  T  Payne 
John  A   Stob 
John  M  Carroll 
Michael  F   Cassldy 
Allen  L  VanNess 
Michael  J   Erickson 
Michael  P    Haines 
JefTrev  H   Harnett 
Mark  E  Simons 
Micnael  T  Ridley 
William  C  Guard 
Mack  E  Coker 
R.'bert  C   Hirst 
Jerome  P   Rothstein 


Howard  C,  Glle«,  Jr. 
Roger  P   Masella 
Thomas  P   BagUo 
Philip  W  Shoemaker 
Stanley  Schaefler 
Robert  G.  Blssell 
Ralph  H  Carey 
Robert  L  KJome 
Kenneth  O   Carnelro 
Alan  Fegarsky 
Crawford  E  Foy.  Jr. 
Lawrence  B  DlBona 
David  L  Pfetfer 
Walter  W.  Sepe 


The  :  il.jwing-niuned  civilian  college  grad- 
'irt'f^s  'dental  Intern  program)  selected  as 
alternates,  to  be  permanent  lieutenant* 
'Junlrir  grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants 
In  the  Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the  quallflcatlons  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

Clinton  D.  Orlffln,  Jr. 

Runar  D.  Jonnson 
Dennis  R  Nosek 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  offl- 
cers (dental  Intern  program  i  selected  as 
alternates,  to  be  permanent  lieutenants 
'Junior  grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In 
the  Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the  quallflcatlons  therefor  as  provided  by 
law 

Bruce  M.  Elliott 
Mlrhael  C   Rodbro 
John  W  Bailev 


E  J'jilan  Caidweli 
Michael  H   Golden 


Kent  L.  Taylor 
Jerry  H.  Hldlebaugh 
Henry  T  Long 
Kenneth  W  Buelt- 
mann 


The  foiiowlng-named  offlcers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grades 
Indicated 

Commander,   Line 

Robert  H.  Nicholson 

Harland  B   Cope 

Commander,  Medical  Ccr-ps 
John  Caruso.  Jr. 

Lieutenant  commander,  Line 
EUghue  G  Hanson 
Daniel  W  Anderson 

Lieutenant  commander,  Uedtcnl  Corps 
Richard  H  Barrlck 
EUhu  York 


Lieutenant  commander.  Chaplain  Corps 

James  J.  Hogan 

In  thx  Makikb  Corps 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficer Training  Corps)  for  permanent  anoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In 
the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  quallflca- 
tlons therefor  as  provided  by  law : 
Thomas  E.  Albright  Richard  S.  McConnell 
David  T.  Brown  John  B.  Toy 

James  M.  Phemlster 

The  following-named  (Army  Reswve  Of- 
ficer Training  Corps)  for  p>ermanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  quallflcatlons 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Bernard  P.  Halloran 

Samuel  C.  Kelly  III 

Lawrence  C.  Relfsnlder 

The  following-named  (U.S.  Naval  Academy 
graduates)  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  subject  to  the  quallflcatlons  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Vance  Baker  Joseph  W.  Kim  HI 

Earl  T.  Bowers.  Jr.  Bobby  R  Light 

Constantlnoe  T.  BrownSamuel  R.  Marrone 
Elkanah  J.  Burns.  Jr.    Dean  H.  Matzko 


Ronald  L.  Buschbom 
Markham  B.  Cam- 

palgne 
Patrick  G.  Carroll 
Justice  M.  Chambers, 

Jr. 
Larry  V.  Chmlel 
Stephen  P.  Clark 
John  W.  Consolvo.  Jr. 
Alfred  O.  Cordes 
William  V.  Cowan  in 
Raymond  C.  Daley 
Lairy  A.  Dean 
John  W.  Doherty 
John  P.  Emmett,  Jr. 
William  V.  Erlckson 
Manuel  Estela 
Helmuts  A.  Pelfs 
Andrew  R.  Plnlayson 


William  G.  McBrlde, 

Jr. 
Edward  G.  McMenamy 
Warren  R.  McPherson 
Arthur  P.  Millard 
Kenneth  W.  Moore 
Richard  J.  Muller 
Gary  L.  Newklrk 
Henry  R.  Nothhaft  n 
Peter  W.  Oatls 
Warren  B.  Partaln,  Jr. 
Guy  A.  Pete.  Jr. 
Dennis  A.  Peterson 
Weller  A.  Phillips  in 
Ross  N.  Reeves  ni 
Clarence  E.  Richards, 

Jr. 
Alex  P.  Roland 
Hugh  A.  Ronalds 


Carlton  W.  Pulford,  Jr.  Billy  E.  Russell 


Henry  P  Oledzlnskl 
George  W.  Gorman 
Perry  H.  Graves  Xtl 
Bruce  E.  Orlesmer 
James  W  Groulx 
Eugene  R.  Hardman 
Ronald  J.  Harnett 


William  O.  Schwarz 
Edward  A.  Smyth 
Robert  L.  Spooner 
Jack  W.  Stephenson, 

Jr. 
Myles  C.  StdU 
Thomas  D.  Stouffer 


Harold  B.  Hauptfuhrer  John  M.  Suhy 
Bruce  A.  Heltz  James  D.  Swlnson,  Jr. 

Peter  M.  Hesser  Joseph  K.  Taussig  III 

Stanley  M.  Holmes,  Jr.  Charles  D.  Tebrlch 
Robert  D.  Hule,  Jr.        William  F.  Thompson 
John  S.  Hyde  Chauncey  D.  Venuto 

Dennis  D.  W.  Jackson    Charles  W.  P.  Warner 


Christopher  P. 

Jameson 
Jack  D.  Jewell 
John  M.  Kelly 
Ronald  R.  Kersey 


Buford  B.  Wiley,  Jr. 
Richard  G.  Wllmes 
William  C.  E.  Wolfe 
William  P.  Wright 
Michael  C.  Wtmsch 


Anton  N.  Passlno  for  p>ermanent  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  In  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  :o,  United  States  Code,  section  1211. 

The  following-named  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lleutenamt 
In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  quallflca- 
tlons therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Dean  R.  Aggers 
Otto  T.  Althoff  in 
Ralph  S.  Bates 
Albert  J.  Bev«:rldge 
WUllamB.  BUck 
Donald  R.  Brandl 
Richard  C.  Brsoslng- 

ton 
Cleo  M.  Chambers 
Louis  A.  Chatelle 
Prank  A.  Cox,  Jr. 
Richard  D.  Cuslck 
Bmeat  M.  Davis 


Marvin  D.  Deaton 
Charles  H.  Dowllng 
William  E.  Duke 
John  B.  Emeney 
Ronald  P.  Fisher 
Jack  R.  Henderson 
Clomer  J.  Holloway 
Theodore  R.  Jacobeon 
Jlmmle  R.  Janke 
Donald  0.  Jarvln 
Earl  M.  Jennings 
Amey  M.  Johnson 
Carl  R.  Johnson 


May  5,  1966 

Walter  A.  Reeves 
Edward  P.  RoUU,  Jr. 
Robert  L.  Rose 
Stanley  C.  Skroblalow- 

ski 
Samuel  E.  Stote 
Elmer  L.  Thomas 
George  B.  Ward 
Price  I.  Watklns 
Jackie  D.  Whltaker 
Joe  H.  Wilier 
Richard  D.  Wise 


May  5,  1966 
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Dan  E.  Johnson 
Harold  B.  Johnson 
George  P.  Kennlston 
Edward  P.  LoftuB 
Robert  L.  Lord 
Ray  D.  MacPherson 
Raymond  B.  McClure 
John  J.  MlkulBky 
William  T.  Moore,  Jr. 
Charles  L.  Morrow 
Robert  L.  Norton 
James  S.  Paulk 
Paul  E.  Redmann 

The  following-named  warrant  offlcers  for 
temporary  appointments  to  the  grade  of  sec- 
ond lieutenant  In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject 
to  the  quallflcatlons  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

Abrams.  David  Patrick,  083934. 

Acosta,  Louis,  079177. 

Adams.  Robert  Luther,  083936. 

Albert,  Bruce  Morgan,  083936. 

Albright,  Walter  Leroy,  085604. 

Allen,  James  Phillip,  091342. 

Allen,  Kenneth  Earl,  079178. 

Allen.  Lloyd.  089141. 

Amberson,  William  David,  091368. 

Amick,  Dewey  Edward,  079474. 

Anderson,  Joseph  Christian,  058341. 

Andre.  John  William,  049287. 

Antl,  Raymond  Lawrence,  083938. 

Arendale,  John  Lee,  089144. 

Armltage,  George  Lee,  049833. 

Arthur,  Robert  Jalrus,  091340. 

Atlles.  Louis  C,  Jr.,  087024. 

Atwood,  Robert  Earl,  085605. 

Baer,  Robert  Arthur.  081490. 

Bagley,  David  Leland,  085606. 

Bailey,  Wlllard  Eugene,  083940. 

Baker,  George  William,  081409. 

Baker,  Paul  Richard,  079184.  . 

Baker,  Robert  Carol,  081491. 

Ballance,  Samuel  Milton,  090005. 

Bangs,  William  Lester.  082746. 

Barkhouse,  Walter  Emery,  085607. 

Barnes.  James  Marlon.  087026. 

BarteU,  Harold  Edward,  083944. 

Barton,  Charles  Russell.  085608. 

Baschnagel,  Walter  Thomas,  079185. 

Bates.  Joseph  Francis,  089146. 

Bayse.  Daniel  Luey.  089148. 

Beasock.  Kenneth  Udell.  091347. 

Beck,  Bobby  Lynn,  091332. 

Beggs,  Bernard  Franklin,  091453. 

Beler,  John  Clifford,  085609. 

Belling.  Francis  Joseph,  085610. 

Bell,  Eugene  Orman,  08561 1 . 

Bell,  Timothy  Charles,  087029. 

Bemlsh,  Richard  Orvllle,  091355. 

Bentley,  Harry  Louis,  090006. 

Benton,  William  Carl,  091387. 

Berdlne,  Virgil  Marlon,  087030. 

Beresford,  Eugene  Hancock.  085765. 

Berger,  Donald  Joseph,  064100. 

Berglund,  Alfred  Carl,  090512. 

Berrey,  Charles  Henry,  061777. 

Blggers,  William  Allen,  087031. 

BllUck,  Robert  MUlsc,  089149. 

Bishop.  John  Warner,  060002. 

BJornaas,  Forrest  Richard.  059940. 

Blake.  James  Theodore.  083948. 

Blake,  Mason  Gary,  089150. 
Blount,  Earl  Carlton,  083950. 
Boatwrlght,  Dave  Earl,  090008. 
Bodree,  Eugene  Arthur,  081494. 
Boggs,  Okey  Lemon,  085766. 
Bokholt,  William  Monroe,  089153. 
Bolen,  Glenn  Ellis,  085613. 
Bolson,  James  Matthew,  091327. 
Bonifay.  Robert  Lawrence.  083952. 
Book,  Paul  Richard,  087032. 
Booze,  Delmar  George,  087033. 
Bovee.  William  Burton.  083963. 
Bowen,  Eugene  Arnold.  079188. 
Bowen.  Henry  Edward.  082997. 
Bowman,  Leonard  Lynn,  090008. 
Bracken,  Wallace  Deal.  061316. 
Braden.  Norman  Dale,  087035. 
Bradley.  Robert  Glenn,  083955. 
Brandt,  George  H.,  079189. 


Bray,  Sheila  Russell,  087036. 
Bream.  Philip  Allan,  089153. 
Brehm,  Arthur  Robert,  091351. 
Brennan.  Edward  Joseph,  081495. 
Bridges,  Robert,  081497. 
Bridges,  Lionel  Homer,  087037. 
Brown,  Charles  Oscar,  079190. 
Brown,  Donald  Earl.  085767. 
Brown,  Edwin  James,  087038. 
Brown,  Gerald  Victor,  091370. 
Brown,  Harry  Atwood,  089154. 
Brown,  James  Edwin,  085768. 
Brown,  Palmer,  091392. 
Bruch,  John  Newman,  090010. 
Buck,  William  Leachman,  O&7039. 
Buelow,  Frederick  Allen,  083959. 
Bugbee,  Duane  Merle,  091329. 
Bunn,  Marcus  Leon,  090011. 
Bunting.  Jerry  Evans,  079191. 
Burch,  Verle  Everett,  083829. 
Burgett,  Ernest  Aubrey,  083960. 
Burns.  James  Manlx,  083961. 
Burns,  Kenneth  Richard,  081470. 
Burris,  Kenneth  Floyd,  087042. 
Burtscher,  Johnnie  Dyer,  090012. 
Bushey.  Charles  Julian,  089156. 
Btishnell,  Louis  George,  085619. 
Butler,  William  Bradley,  090013. 
Byrnes.  Ronald  Francis,  072144. 
Bytof,  Clarence,  090014. 
Caldwell,  William,  091356. 
Callahan,  Howard  Lee,  082743. 
Cameron,  Donald  Ray,  087043. 
Campbell,  Charley  Mack,  089167. 
Cantrell,  Harold  Eugene,  081432. 
Cantrell,  Bryan  Kenneth,  083964. 
Capelle,   Paul    Wllford,    079193. 
Capps.  Darl  Gene,  079194. 
Carey,  Richard  Lee,  089159. 
Carlisle,  Rayon  M..  083965. 
Carlton,  Eugene  Elmer,  089158. 
Carmody,  Edward  Emmett,  089160. 
Carpenter,  James  Earle,  082742. 
Carr,  William  Dixon,  083966. 
Carr,  WlUlam  Ronald,  091440. 
Carrington,  John  Hardy,  085621. 
Carroll,  Thomas  Lawrence.  091349. 
Cartmlll,  Lloyd  Junior.  085622. 
Castonguay,  James  John,  087044. 
Catanzaro,  Leonard  Joseph,  083963. 
Caudlll,  Oscar  Leon,  081435. 
Caulfleld,  Thomas  Joseph,  085624. 
Caussln,  John  Joseph,  091412. 
Caylao,  Alex  Hernandez,  089161. 
Cedoz,  RuEsell  Charles,  091363. 
Centers.  Norman  Bowen,  091328. 
Champion,  Oeorge  William,  079196. 
Chapman,  James  Franklin,  091452. 
Charles,  Maurice  Alfred,  082721. 
Chavers,  Wayland  Dale,  087045. 
Chen,  Robert  Leon,  081434. 
Chesnut,  Bobby  Qatlln,  085625. 
Chrlstenson,  Howard  Junior,  085626. 
Chytka,  Lawrence  Joseph.  082741. 
Clpolla,  Henry  Joseph,  089163. 
Clpperly,  William  John,  083968. 
Clsneros,  Philip  Clark.  081499. 
Clancy.  William  Jerome,  087047. 
Clark.  Jessie  Ross,  083969. 
Clark,  Kenneth  Ronald,  091437. 
Clark,  Roy  Lee,  066776. 
Clem,  Kenneth  Wlllard,  079201. 
Cllne,  Charles  Mandred.  089164. 
Colbert.  Jarrett,  083970. 
Cole,  Bobby  Donald,  08916S. 
Coll.  William  Patrick,  089166. 
Collier,  Donald  Edgar,  087049. 
Collins,  John  Leroy,  081437. 
CoUura,  Joseph,  090017. 
Combs,  William  Dennis,  090018. 
Compton,  Dale  Leon,  083971. 
Connell.  Floyd  Robert,  090019. 
Connly.  Robert  Austin,  081600. 
Connolly,  John  Leo,  068406. 
Conrardy,  William  Carter,  085630. 
Constantlne,  Stephan  Lawre.  089167. 
Cook,  Darren  Hampton,  083972. 
Cooke,  Curtis  Valentine,  085770. 
Cooper,  Charles  Leslie,  081438. 
Co*.  Billy  Joe,  091408. 
Cox.  Robert  Daniel.  081501. 


Coyle,  Edwin  James,  079205. 
Craig.  Alvln  Leo.  064483. 
Creamer,  Charles  Edmond,  091446. 
Crews,  Ellis  Lee,  089169. 
Crosier,  Allen  Duane,  087054. 
Crouch,  Jerry  Lange,  081439. 
Crum,  Ralph  Warren,  085633. 
Culp,  Leo  v.,  081474. 
Culver,  John  McMunn,  091432. 
Cummlngs.  John  Dwain,  083974. 
Cummins,  Philip  Trent,  089170. 
Curtis,  Charles  Evans,  090021. 
Curtis.  Harry  Freeman,  085634. 
Cutshall,  James  Joseph,  090022. 
Dalbey,  Rolland  Melvin,  057291. 

Damon,  Carl  Byron,  089172. 

Daniels,  Robert  Lew,  091377. 

Daniel,  Alonzo  Norton,  090023. 

Darnell,  James  Monroe,  089173. 

Darner,  Trever  Earl,  089174. 

Darou,  Ronald  Bernard,  081503. 

Darracott.  John  Franklin,  089175. 

Darroch,  Robert  George,  083975. 

Daubenspeck,  Frederick  E.,  083976. 

Davidson,  William  Lannes,  085772. 

Davles,  Ralph  Donald.  085637. 

Davis,  Carroll  Craig,  083977. 

Davis,  Delmont  Irvln,  081442. 

Davis.  James  Harold.  081443. 

Davis,  James  Schofleld,  083979. 

DavU,  Muriel,  045231. 

Davis,  Raymond  Alvln,  082739. 

Davis,  Vaughn  Clifford,  089178. 

I>awson,  S«imuel  Lewis,  091324. 

Dean,  Paul  Arnold,  083980. 

Deaver,  Ralph  Weldon,  087055. 

Decherd,  David  Winston,  091447. 

Delacqua,  Raymond  John,  048522. 

Denlson,  Charles  Fremont,  087066. 

Desjarlals,  Roland  Adeland,  087057. 

Devltt,  John  Robert,  023752. 

Dexter,  Harold  Eugene,  083981. 

Dierker,  Henry  Allen,  089177. 

Dletz,  Robert  Gerald,  079217. 

Dlleva,  Robert  Frank,  087058. 

Dill,  Henry  Edgar,  091462. 

DlUey,  George  W.,  091483. 

Dlamalo,  Edward,  089178. 

Dlmuzlo,  Camlllo  Anthony,  083006. 

Dlvls,  James  Heru-y,  087059. 

Dobon,  Peter,  087060. 

Dodd,  Robert  Doyle,  085641. 

Dodge,  Ronald  Leroy,  090024. 

Dohse.  Gunther,  091301, 

Donley,  Paul  Judson,  087062. 

Donovan,  James  Robert,  091312. 

Doorack.  Robert  Joseph,  085774. 

Doran,  Bernard  Raymond,  079218. 

Douglas,  Kenneth  Malcolm,  063982. 
Dow,  Arnold  Henry.  061444. 
Doyle,  Duane  Roger,  079220. 
Doyle,  James  Andrew,  081446. 
Doyle,  John,  087063. 
Doyle.  Teddy  Joe.  061462. 
Duer,  Arthur  Mapp,  Jr.,  074074. 
Dufrlend,  James  Max,  069180. 
Duncan.  Emmett  Doran,  079224. 
Dyberg,  Richard  Herbert,  086642. 
r>ye.  Nellls  Craig,  081410. 
Early,  Archie  Lee,  065821. 
Edelen,  Kenneth  Dwayne,  082845. 
Elcher,  Charles  Duane,  083985. 
EUer.  Henry  Rudolph,  062709. 
Ellis,  Blllle  Ray.  067065. 
Ellis,  Bruce  Wallace,  083004. 
Ellis,  John  Patrick,  087066. 
England,  Joe  Hal,  079226. 
England,  Phillip  Leon,  069209. 
Eriksson,  Dale  Lennarth,  091411. 
Eubank,  William  Earley,  082706. 
Evans.  Thomas  Edward.  067067. 
Eveland,  William  Leroy,  069181. 
Fabrlclus,  Gerald  Dwane.  087068. 
Pager.  Wendel  Paul,  079227. 
Fain.  Robert  Lee.  085643. 
Falrchlld.  Guy  Ronald.  081379. 
Favaron,  John  Travis,  062706. 
Favreau.  Robert  Dudley,  079228. 
Feaselman,  Charles  Herman,  081414. 
Fellhaus,  James  Charles,  090028. 
Fenwlck,  Oeorge  Walter,  079229. 


Fergtison,  Raymond  Edward.  079230. 
Ferris,  Richard  Louis,  091446. 
Fetchko,  John  Bernard,  079281. 
Flfer,  BUly  Jacob,  079232. 
Fischer,  George  Alan,  079234. 
Fischer,  Harold  Rudolf,  069182. 
Pitts,  William  Anderson,  090026. 
Fitzgerald,  Stuart  William.  085644. 
Fltzpatrlck,  Jimmy  Dean,  089183. 
Flanagan.  Philip  Eugene,  082688. 
Planlgan,  John  Norlee,  061506. 
Flanlgan,  Wesley  Elmer,  069184. 
Fleming,  James  Paul,  087071. 
Fleming,  William  Edward,  091318. 
Fletcher.  Fredrlc  Lowell.  089185. 
Flom.  William  Pierian,  085646. 
Flood.  Henry  Douglas.  085646. 
Flynn,  Oeorge  Regis.  086647, 
Fogg,  Donald  Leroy,  085648, 
Folsom,  Clyde  Wilbur,  079238. 
Ford,  Wayne  Hlnson,  068422. 
Portln,  James  Karl,  069186. 
Foster,  Ronald  Lee,  081507. 
Fountain,  Billy  Vernon,  089187. 
Fralser,  Martin  Stewart,  081506. 
Frakes.  Lee  Wayne.  067072. 
Frazler,  Harold  WlUlams,  08SB91. 
Frazler,  Jack  Edward,  085649. 
Freburger,  Hamilton  Presito,  060089. 
Frederick.  John  William.  062847. 
Freeman,  Bobby  Sam,  061469. 
FVeeman.  Peter  Edwards.  082707. 
Freeman,  Billy  Ray,  067073. 
French,  Alvln  Eugene.  063992. 
French.  Richard  Enunett.  090028. 
Frlckle,  Frank  Joseph,  086650. 
Fry,  William  Rudolph,  089180. 
Fuller,  David  Debs,  085651. 
Funk,  Howard  Edmund,  083993. 
Fyles,  William  Albert,  O89190. 
Gabriel,  BlUy  Keith,  079237. 
Oage,  Cecil  Odell,  083994. 
Oajewskl.  Francis  Joseph.  O60677. 
Galbralth,  Joseph  Clair,  090029. 
Galbreath,  Bobby  Frank,  070303. 
Galvln,  Eugene  Andrew.  082778. 
Gant,  Frederick  Deshong,  090030. 
Garcia.  Clarence  David,  083996. 
Gardner,  Thomas  Russell,  079238. 
Gardner.  Kenneth  Maynard.  083900. 
Gardner,  Lawrence  Roy,  091417. 
Oerlbay,  Antonio  Flores,  079230. 
Gamer,  James  D.,  082775. 
Garrett,  Carl,  079120. 
Garrls,  Rhyne  Eugene,  090031. 
Garvey,  William  Prands,  060093. 
Gates,  Phillip  Edwin,  069772. 
Oelske,  John,  090032. 
Gentemann,  James  Lowell,  085653. 
George,  Leonard  Eugene,  081509. 
George.  Marvin  Jack,  083997. 
Ghla,  Frank  Joseph,  081510. 
Gibson,  Ernest  Leroy,  079242. 
Gilbert,  William  Edward.  085654. 
OUdea.  Michael  Joseph.  091352. 
Gillespie.  George  Eugene.  085655. 
Glpeon,  Carroll  Sentell,  083998. 
Olusto,  Donald  Stephen,  085775. 
Goguen,  Albert  Alphonse,  081475. 
Golab.  Alfred  John,  083099. 
Golowskl,  Stanley  Anthony.  085656. 
Gordon,  Robert  Donald,  081471. 
Gordon,  William  Henry,  084000. 
Cover,  Dan  Stewart.  090033. 
Oovler,  Thomas  Edward.  091341. 
Grabenbauer.  Wayne  Edward,  090034. 
Oranata.  Peter  Joseph,  069423. 
Greenlaw.  Donald  Bryan.  085657. 
Greenleese,  William  Ernest.  064626. 
Gregorlous,  Eugene  William,  084001. 
Gregory,  Donald  William.  067075. 
Greisen,  Bruce  Raymond.  069196. 
Griffln,  Joseph  Allen,  085659. 
Grlffln,  Kevin  James.  086658 
Grlnager.  Vernon  Leland.  081416. 
Groom  Robert  WlUlam.  076642. 
Grose.  Lester  Ralph.  079249. 
Grove.  Ralph  Martin.  089106. 
Ouellch,  James  Henry,  089197. 
Gustln.  Walter  William,  081512. 
Outhrle.  Clarence  Luther,  1070251. 
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Gvraimey.  Wimam  Jay.  079252. 
Haines   Edward  B<3y   089198. 
Han.  Morton  Leon.  084002 
Hirr.elback.  Walter  D..  091435 
Hamilton.  Carl  Dean.  056634 
HammoTid   Glenn  Robert  087078. 
Hancock.  Troy  Wayhlns;ton.  085661. 
H:\ndlev.  Clarence  Irvin,  062769 
Hanevik   Robert  Harold.  O87077 
Hankjn-on  Robert  Charles  084003. 
Hapgood  WilUain  Robert.  09136;. 
Happy.  Robert  Eugene.  091366 
Hardle  Richard  Allen.  081513 
Hardt,  Arthur  Lewis.  091401 
Hardy  James  Williams.  087079 
Harmon  Tommy  AlUson.  084004. 
Harris  Billy  Marlon.  08151t. 
Harris,  Richard  Lee.  089199. 
Harrts   Robert  Edwin,  090036, 
Harrl."!.  Walter  Rutland,  016518. 
H.irrisor..  Ronald  Cooke.  07925.i 
Harry   Lawrence  Elexlous   059046. 
Hart   Robert  Howland.  081468 
Hartkopf.  Albert  Irving,  081467. 
HiU-tman.  Donald  Edwin.  081526. 
H:ise   Herbert  George   087081. 
Hansen  Lyie  Craft,  079256 
Haugley  Lorell  Joseph.  090037 
H.iwkes.  Lawrence  Duncan,  081466. 
Haye.s  William  R<inkln  084006 
Hivne-!  John  Lerov   079127 
Hi?>tt  Donald  Lewis.  079257. 
H«=  id,  Joe  Murray.  060113 
H»ber:   .\!len  Joseph.  089200 
Hedrlck.  Charles  Thedford.  O8920L 
H"lt7man.  Larry  Gene.  089202 
Helher  Lawrence  Neal.  081419 
Heller.  Frede.-y.-k  Paul,  089203 
Hemlepp,  William  Michael.  089204. 
Henderson.  Charles  Herman.  08.8740. 
Hendrickson   Kenneth  Jack   085663. 
Hennon.  Franklin  Rae,  090038 
Henry.  Carl  Jennings.  085664 
Herd,  Douglas  Rodtjer.  084007. 
Heusner  Robert  Allen,  079260. 
Hickey.  William  Charles  085665 
Hlester.  Wellington  Andrew.  07i'262, 
High,  Roger  Dou^as,  082994 
Hlghhouse,  Frederick  Flori.  091426. 
Hill.  Albert  Herold.  091333. 
Hill   James  Enoch.  083666 
Hill.  Thomaa  Austin.  088743. 
Hill.  William  Peter.  082773. 
Hobbs,  Comer  Earl.  089208 
Hodg;ns.  Edward  Ftanc.s,  081465, 
Hodgson.  Donald  Wayne.  082776, 
Hoffman,  Danny  Richard.  083001. 
Hoffman.  George  James.  09I379 
Hoffmann,  Ronald  George.  O84008. 
Holiman,  Ralph  Lvn,  085667, 
Holli.s   James  Francis,  079264. 
Holmberg,  E  igene  Stebbms,  084009 
Holt,  Paul  Leo.  O814-'0 
Hosek   I/ri'.ils  Otto.  082720 
Hosklns.  Rowland  Ray.  09I421. 
Houck,  Harvey  Dewey.  064010 
Houggard   Byron  Leslie   079.'65 
House.  DonaJd  Cloyce,  OH5669, 
Howard   Donald  Leroy.  089209. 
Hov   Jack  Rdvmond.  087083 
Hufnagel.  Edward  Anthony.  079266. 
Hughes  Edward  Marlon.  080-370. 
Hughes,  Ralph  Charles,  091428. 
Humm.  Edmond  Richard,  079267. 
Hutton,  John  William,  079144, 
Ingram,  Waiter  Edward.  036671. 
Jabs.  Walter  Leon,  091467 
Jackson   Buddy  Kenneth,  OS1303 
Jeremiah  John  Bernard,  046823 
Johann.  Joseph  Aloyslus.  079272. 
Johnson   Robert  Wesley,  074195. 
Johnson,  Richard  Wesley.  080473. 
Jolms:  n  Wesley  D..  082844 
Johnson,  Laverne  Everett.  085779. 
Johnson.  Carl  Olless,  085778 
Johnson.  Stanley  Perry.  090039. 
Johnson.  Vernon  John.  091358. 
Johnston,  Bobby  Merreli.  087087. 
Jones,  Clarence  Hoover,  090040. 
Jones.  Edward  Thomas.  084014 
Jones.  Henderson  Bovd.  087088 


Jones.  James  Walter,  076621. 
Jones.  Morris,  069215. 
Jones,  Reginald  Lionel.  090041. 
Jones,  Richard  Duane,  072632. 
Jones,  WUUam  Albert.  065672. 
Jordan.  Joe  Thomas,  090042. 
Kaczinskl,  Marcellus  Joseph,  061477. 
Kammeler.  Cyril  Leo.  061422. 
Kane,  Gerald  Thomas,  091313. 
Karr.  James  Tllden.  090044. 
Karrer,  Joseph  Jacob,  076641. 
Kasson,  George  Phillip.  091371. 
Kasten.  William,  087089. 
Katz,  Robert  Edward,  087090. 
Kearley,  Arthur  Maxwell,  089217. 
Keglovlts,  Edward  Joseph,  091407. 
Keller,  Richard  Squires.  081423. 
Kelly,  George  William,  091362. 
Kelly.  James  Robert.  079276. 
Kelly,  Thomas  Patrick,  089219. 
Kelly.  William  Donald,  067779. 
Kemlck.  Gerald  Thomas,  O89220. 
Kendall.  James  Eugene,  085674. 
Kendall,  Ronald  Richard,  087093. 
Kennedy.  William  Gilchrist,  091326. 
Kenner.  George  Forester,  079278. 
Kerr.  Howard  Ewlng.  081424. 
Kerr,  Richard  AUen,  076788. 
Keyes,  Roy  Charles,  079281. 
Kimble,  Ralph  Raymond,  086675. 
Klndler,  Gary  Leigh,  081531. 
King,  Ben  Weir,  089221. 
Kinnear.  John  Harold,  085676. 
Klplck.  Mike,  090046. 
Klrchmeler,  Robert  Theodore,  069222. 
Kirk,  Paul  Charles,  081425. 
Klrkland,  Golden  Chester,  084018. 
Klesyk,  Francis.  085677. 
Kllng.  Harry  Adolph.  084019. 
Kllngensmlth,  Harold  Arthur,  O91402. 
Knocke,  James  John,  087094. 
Knox,  Richard  Douglas,  085678. 
Kobel,  William  Lowe,  061632. 
Kohler,  William  Charles,  081447. 
Kondo,  Herbert  Shlro,  084020. 
Kramer  John  David,  091109. 
Kramer,  Vernon  Scott,  044106. 
Krantz.  Everett  Watson,  089224. 
Krleger,  Edward  Thomas.  079286. 
Kromls.  Emanuel  John,  090047. 
Labby.  Charles  Emanuel.  082734. 
Labolsslere.  David  John   091369. 
Labounty.  Norman  Frederic.  090048. 
Ladner.  Claudle  John.  OB4021. 
Lake.  Donald  Leon.  090049. 
Lake,  James  Edward,  084022. 
Lamb.  Michael  Roes.  091425. 
Lambert.  Frank  Alfred.  079288. 
Lambert,  Leon,  090050. 
Lamoerth.  Scott  Murray,  091397. 
Lamontsgne.  Robert  Normand,  085680. 
Lane,  John  Samuel.  091427. 
Lanls,  Howard  George,  089226. 
Larson.  Duane  Dean.  089227. 
Laiue.  Billy  Bob,  079289. 
Latham.  Julian  Sturgls.  088741. 
l^wler,  Eugene  Douglas,  090051. 
Lawrence,  Charles  August  085681. 
Lawrence,  Thomas  Jay,  091419. 
Lea.  Franklin  Sherman.  085683. 
Lee,  Earl  Columbus,  084026. 
Leedle,  James  Myrl,  085684. 
Lege  re,  Alfred  Henry.  091400. 
Lenhart.  George  Elmer,  090052. 
Lenhart.  Richard  Allen.  091389. 
Lepore.  William  Peter.  C87096. 
Lesh.  Thomas  J..  084028. 
Levengood,  Joseph  Carl.  087097. 
Liewis.  Samuel  Pleasant,  089229. 
Lewis,  Willard  Raymond,  087098. 
Lichty,  Randall,  Wagner.  079291. 
Liebert.  Karl  Francis,  084029. 
Llndsey,  Joel  Franklin,  084030. 
Llsenby,  William  Edmund,  079292. 
Little,  John  Ro;s.  091429. 
Little  Roy  Franklin,  084031. 
Llewellyn,  William  Donald,  085685. 
Loehr.  Curtis  Junior.  089230. 
Logar,  Michael  Frank.  089231. 
Long.  Boyzy  Cornelius.  089232. 
Long,  Charles  Edward,  079293. 


Long,  Donald  Whitney,  082827. 
Long.  Lowell  Dean,  089233. 
Loof.  Charles  John,  079294. 
Liosey,  Charles  Edward,  079126. 
Lowell,  Joel  Kenneth.  089234. 
Luedtke.  Dale  Curtlss,  091300. 
Luke,  David  Ashley,  091430. 
Lunn,  Carl  Kenneth,  087100. 
Macfarlane.  Robert  Wayne.  079296. 
Macgeary.  Fred  Ernest,  085780. 
Machado,  Enrique  Llmon,  087102. 
Mackenzie,  Robert  Bernard,  084033. 
Mackey,  David  Gene,  091404. 
Macy,  Ronald  Tllton,  084034. 
Madsen,  Alfred  Louis.  082710. 
Maguire,  Paul  Brine.  079298. 
Main,  Stanley  Wllbert.  076635. 
Mallard.  Ira  Taft,  085688. 
Malnlcof,  Harry  Beck,  087103. 
Manion,  Jimmy  Lee,  090055. 
Marcum,  George  Leroy,  081517. 
Markowskl,  Frank  Gabriel,  091390. 
Marlow,  Donald  Richard,  087104. 
Marnon,  John  Joseph,  081518. 
Marshall,  Alvin  Folly,  081380. 
Martin.  Joseph  Mitchell,  081519. 
Martin,  Ronald  Andrew.  089236. 
Marzloli.  Joseph.  081520. 
Mason,  Wayne  Bernard.  089237. 
Massarottl,  Dante  Anthony.  076739. 
Massey,  Allen  Wlnslow,  090689. 
Mathls,  Don  Eugene,  089239. 
Mathys,  Dale  Alvln,  089240. 
Mattox,  Leon,  079299. 
Maxwell,  John,  091382. 
Mayer,  Robert,  090056. 
Mayes,  Ronald  Joseph,  085889. 
Maynes,  Robert  Lee,  081522. 
Mazzel,  Edmund  Joseph,  087105. 
McAfee,  Marvin  Kralg,  089241. 
McAllster,  John  Thomas,  082733. 
McAvoy,  Paul  Owen,  087106. 
McCallum,  John  Edwin  Berry,  082771. 
McCauley.  Benjamin  Duke.  082732. 
McDeavitt.  Richard  Lee.  091418. 
McQraw,  John  Joseph,  090059. 
Mcllnay,  Bernard  Lance,  084038. 
Mcintosh.  Roger  Alfred,  087107. 
McKee,  Dennis  Thomas,  065484. 
McKee,  Larry  Estle,  081382. 
McKnight.  Thomas  Andrew,  090000. 
McLaughlin.  Robert  Joseph.  091372. 
McMakin.  John  Francis,  082731. 
McNamara,  WllUam,  076633. 
McNulty,  Jerry  Walter,  084040. 
McPeak.  Melvln  Eugene.  081464. 
McVey.  Lavoy  Don,  091424. 
McWhorter.  Robert  James,  079304. 
Meech,  Wayne  Allen,  091448. 
Melsner,  Donald  Eugene,  081383. 
Mellon,  Bruce,  084041. 
Mendoza,  Raymond  Aguayo,  081480. 
Merrltt,  Jimmy  Milam,  082730. 
Messlnger,  Gene  Val,  089242. 
Meyers.  Gary  Gene,  087108. 
Meyers,  John  Leonard,  087109. 
Meyers,  Richard  Blaln,  089243. 
Miles,  John  James.  079306. 
Millang,  Harvey  Bertrum,  026529. 
Miller,  Don  Paul,  089245. 
Miller,  Jacques  Lyman,  087111. 
Miller,  Robert  S.,  085791. 
MUllman,  Glenn  Perry,  079308. 
Mllllron.  Robert  Elvln.  085691. 
Millis,  Dome  Arlen,  087112. 
Mlno.  Michael  John,  089246. 
Mitchell.  Mack  Edward.  057303. 
Mitchels.  William  Lawrence.  064530. 
Mix,  Tom  Adrian,  084043. 
Mobley,  Perry  Andrew.  090061. 
Moe.  Harold  John.  091438. 
Moffltt.  Kermlt.  082779. 
Montana.  Douglas  Wayne.  079310. 
Moody.  Johnney  William.  084044. 
Moore,  Bruce  Kenneth,  091364 
Moore,  Henry,  089247. 
Moore,  Theodore  Mervln.  089248. 
Moran,  Richard  Charles.  087114. 
Morgan,  Franklin  Michael,  091455. 
Morgan,  Grover  Kenneth,  091423. 
Morgan.  Roger  George.  065995. 
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Morgan,  William  Arthur,  089249. 
McMTill,  Alan  Lee,  085695. 
Morris,  Stanley  Stewart,  053332. 
Morrow.  Joseph  Maxwell,  086696. 
Mort.  James  Harry.  089250. 
Mossey.  Donald  John.  089251. 
Moyer,  Samuel  Lee,  084046. 
Muccl,  Anthony,  079313. 
Mulford.  Randolph  Mustlan,  085697. 
Murphy,  Michael  William.  089252. 
Murray.  Peter  James,  081538. 
Murry.  Joseph  Arnold,  087118. 
Myers,  Paul  Alexander,  079317. 
Nallor,  Richard  Anthony.  087119. 
Nelson,  Delbert  Leroy,  060671. 
Nelson,  Monte  Vollers.  087120. 
Nelson,  William  Harvey,  090062. 
Newell.  Charles  Alfred.  081539. 
Newman,  Ronald  Dale.  079318. 
Nicholas,  Billy  Dean,  085698. 
Nichols,  Robert  John.  090063. 
Nicklln.  Richard  Forrest,  086699. 
Nlcolai,  Peter  Wayne,  079319. 
Nimmow,  Donald  Duane,  087121. 
Noonan,  William.  079320. 
Noonkester.  Henry  Elvln,  074647. 
Norwood,  Richard  Hiram,  085700. 
Novak,  John  Peter,  091336. 
Nowlckl.  Norbert  John,  081540. 
Nyenbrlnk,  Henry  Wllmer,  079321. 
Oakley,  Howard  Clark,  079322. 
OBrien,  Thomas  Michael,  081541. 
Ockuly,  Eugene  John,  064516. 
O'Connor.  Patrick  Robert,  082729. 
Oehlers,  Roy  Melvln,  084052. 
Getting,  Robert  Henry,  089259. 
Offutt,  Charles  Weaver,  083837. 
Olsen,  Almart  Hill,  091391. 
Olsen,  James  Gerald,  079324. 
Olson,  Robert  Duwayne,  091398. 
ONell,  Donn  Lee.  083002. 
CRourke.  James  Michael.  081542. 
O'Shields,  Tommy  Stanley,  089262. 
Osterberg,  Richard  Rodney,  084053. 
Owens.  Billy  Warren,  087122. 
Paige,  Joseph  John,  079128. 
Pallo.  Mathew.  Jr.,  081449. 
Palmer,  Leonard  Everett,  064535. 
Panicall,  Louis  Vincent,  081543. 
Panknin,  James  Dean,  089263. 
Parker.  Charles  Donald,  087123. 
Parker.  George  Richard.  074076. 
Parrettl.  Lawrence,  074054. 
Parry,  Fred  Richmond,  087125. 
Paschen,  Charles  Walter,  079326. 
Patton,  Robert  Frank,  064572. 
Pearce,  Arthur  Romania.  079328. 
Pearson,  Charles  Richard,  091306. 
Pedersen,  Charles  Lindberg,  085702. 
Pedlar,  Dean  Caleb,  O84055. 
Pelletler,  George  Arthur,  087128. 
Peltzer.  Benson,  079329. 
Penman,  David  Thomson,  084056. 
Perry.  Jimmy  Royce,  089266. 
Peterson,  John  Edward,  085704. 
Pettlt,  Kenneth  Eugene,  090066. 
Petty,  Robert  Homer,  085706. 
Phillips,  Bruce  Martin,  053042. 
Plerse,  Donald  Eldon,  079332. 
Plnola,  Tony  Ralph,  091335. 
Plontek,  Edward,  060687. 
Pippin,  James  Roberts,  085707. 
Pitts,  Robert  David,  089268. 
Pollmlller.  Lawrence  Archl,  090066. 
Pollock,  William  Whalen,  091460. 
Ponder,  Carl  Nathan,  091388. 
Pontlllas,  Robert  Glenn.  087132. 
Pope,  Robert  Eugene.  079334. 
Porter,  Bebe  Britton,  079335. 
Porter,  Richard  Louis,  087133. 
Posthuma,  Henry,  089269. 
Powell,  William  Harrell,  084058. 
Prato,  Sam  John,  079336. 
Pratt,  Donald  Leftrage,  081547. 
Pretsch,  Donald  Charles,  082728. 
Price,  Robert  Franklin,  089270. 
Prlddy,  Sanford,  Jr.,  091323. 
Purlcelll,  Russell  Antoni,  085708. 
Quest,  Herman  William,  089271. 
Quill.  Lewis  Robert.  089272. 
Radford,  Garland  Lee,  091365. 
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Rafferty,  Cleon  Herbert,  085783. 
Rafferty,  Michael  Edward.  091360. 
R&lnes,  Arvel  Hyder,  090067. 
Rainwater,  Gerald  Kirkley.  081463. 
Raley.  Jerry  Arnold,  091416. 
Ramseur,  Joe  David.  090068. 

Ransom,  Morris  Edwin,  082697. 

Rasile,  Robert,  085709. 

Rawlins,  Malcolm  Storey,  082696. 

Ray,  Thomas  Wayne,  085710. 

Raymer,  Erwin  Orson,  082986. 

Raymond,  Dale,  079338. 

Raymond,  Joseph  Charles,  087134. 

Redlcan,  Thomas  Edison,  079339. 

Reed,  Doyle  Richard,  081387. 

Rembish,  Stanley  Joseph,  089275. 

Rentz,  Homer  Aurand,  085711. 

Rejcroade,  John  Dwight,  091314. 

Reyer,  Alfred  Joseph,  065712. 

Rhodes,  John  Lloyd.  084060. 

Rhodes.  Larry  Eugene.  089276. 

Richardson.  Donald  Forrest.  085713. 

Richmond.  Arthur  Dale,  089277. 

Rlchter,  Robert  Edward,  091406. 

Rlggs,  Charles.  082695. 

Riley,  Carroll  James.  087136. 

Riley.  William  Earl.  085715. 

Ring.  Paul  Edwin.  089278. 

Rlngler,  Dean  Ralph,  082694. 

Rlpa,  Sebastlano  Francisco.  090071. 

Rltter.  Harold  Lew^is,  085716. 

Robblns,  John  Ray,  091434. 

Robertson,  Emmett  Lee.  089279. 

Robinson.  Clarence  Aubrey,  084061. 

Robinson.  Ronald  Lee.  089281. 

Roettger,  Raymond  Joseph,  089282. 

Rogers,  Robert  Dale,  087137. 

Romano.  Robert  John.  087138. 

Rosenthal.  James  Harvey,  081389. 

Ross.  Leonard.  084063. 

Rotchford,  Edward  Patrick,  085718. 

Roth,  John  William,  091393. 

Rouse,  Albert  Connell,  081549. 

Rousseau.  Donald  Francis,  081481. 

Rowe,  Guy  Field,  091384. 

Rundle,  Randolph  Keim,  082722. 

Runkle.  Roger  Lockhart,  087139. 

Russell,  Richard  Samuel.  060439. 

Russell,  Leonard  E>odge,  091320. 

Sable,  Ivan  Richard,  081390. 

Sakert,  January  Thomas,  079346. 

Salum,  George  David,  091465. 

Sampson,  Gerald  Hubert,  069284. 

Sanborn,  Richard  Sherwood,  082693. 

Sanchez,  Milton,  082764. 

Sanders,  Richard  Kenneth,  O84066. 

Sanders,  Stanley  Fancher,  086719. 

Sanderson,  Stephen  Holllst,  082692. 

Sands,  Charles  Louis,  082770. 

Sanford,  Eugene  Day,  089285. 

Sansom,  Howard  Dravo,  062174. 

Sarver,  Edmond  Stephen,  086720. 

Satterfleld,  Marion  Gerald,  089286. 

Savage,  Charles  Willie,  065721. 

Savoy,  Daniel  Ray,  090072. 

Sawyer,  Harry  Emory,  061391. 

Sayre,  OrvlUe  Leroy,  085722. 
Scalzo,  Salvatore  Joseph,  085723. 
Scarborough,  Neil  Harris,  081551. 
Scheidemantel,  John  Louis,  069612. 
Scheller,  Leroy  Alvln,  089287 
Schlraldi,  Anthony  Paul,  085724. 
Schlack,  Carl  John,  091309. 
Schlltz,  Leonard  Louie,  089289. 
Schlondrop,  William  Christ,  079349. 
Schmld,  Adolph,  085725. 
Schneider,  Roger  James,  081392. 
Schooler,  Bill  Morris,  091461. 
Schwarz,  Frank  Heixry.  081552. 
Scott,  Norvel  Marlon,  084067. 
Selleck,  Albert  Lawrence,  081554. 
Shaffer,  James  Allen,  090073. 
Shank,  Paul  Samuel,  079350. 
Shaughnessy.  Joseph  Benedl.  089291. 
Shea,  Robert  Edward,  079085. 
Shepherd,  Thomas  Carroll,  081484. 
Sheppard,  William  Francis,  079133. 
Sheridan,  Thomas  Joseph,  089293. 
Shen^,  Homer  Glenn,  089294. 
Shoffner,  Mann,  032476. 
Shore,  Richard  Gordon,  085789. 


Sbutak,  Emil  Michael,  062690. 

SlemAAko.  Paul  Robert,  082688. 

Siemlon,  Daniel  Leo,  084069. 

Simmons,  Warren  Andrew,  069295. 

Slmolin,  Roy  Erlck,  085727. 

Slmpklns.  J  V.  082951. 

Skalski,  Stanley  Aloyisus.  084070. 

Smiley.  Pierce  L*verne,  079132. 

Smith,  Blakeslee  Adams,  060348. 

Smith,  Carroll  Jay,  090075. 

Smith,  Charles  William.  072200. 

Smith.  Darren  Max,  061411. 

Smith,  David  Maurice,  082772. 

Smith,  Don  L.,  085728. 

Smith,  Donald  James.  089296. 

Smith,  Frank  Ellsworth.  084074. 

Smith,  George  Michael,  065738. 

Smith,  George  Wesley,  091441. 

Smith,  Harold  Wllmot.  081555. 

Smith,  Herbert  Sherman.  091456. 

Smith,  James  Gordon,  082952. 

Smith,  Melvin  Leon,  089297. 

Smith,  Ronald  Ray.  O84075. 

Smith,  William  Charles.  079353. 

Snellings.  Sidney  Lockhart.  067143. 

Snooks.  Donald  Jon,  089298. 

Snow.  Richard  Wendell.  085731. 

Sojourner,  Fletcher  Brabha,  089299. 

Soltes.  Anthony  Joseph,  047399. 

Sousa.  Ronald  Louis,  089300. 

Southall,  James  Barney,  090077. 

Spahr.  Edward  Joseph.  079 142. 

Sparks.  Alan  Jay.  085732. 

Spears,  Leo  Earl,  09I383, 

Splker,  Robert  Elwin,  084076. 

Splllane.  Raymond  Joseph,  081488. 

Staffcwd,  Donald  Eugene,  081394. 

Stanford,  T.  J..  089301. 

Stavroe,  Peter  Nick,  084078. 

Steger,  Robert  Allison  Jos,  084079. 

Stelnken,  William  Theodore.  084080. 

Stephenson.  Jack  Edgar.  090078. 

Stevens,  Danny  Holdsworth,  091394. 

Stewart,  James  Nathaniel.  069303. 
Stockman,  John  Arthur.  089304. 
Stokes,  Donald,  089305. 
Stone.  Joe  William.  079366. 
Stone,  Thomas,  082850. 
Stoner,  Raymon  Earl,  081395. 
Stoops.  James  Miller,  069307. 
Stout,  Raymond  Howard.  091483. 
Stowell.  James  Howard.  079357. 
Strassenberg.  Donald  Ernst.  091410. 
Strayhorn.  Kenneth  Eugene.  081396. 
Striker,  Frederick  Hllliar,  081657. 
Stroup,  Guy  Sheldon,  079358. 
Struwe,  Lawrence  Tenney.  069309. 
Stuckey.  William  Harris,  089310. 
Sutherland,  Frank  Ramsay,  079360. 
Sweeney,  Allen  Morton,  091331. 
Swisher,  Charles  Earl,  069311, 
Tandle,  Thomas  Joseph,  085733. 
Tarry,  WUUam  Edward,  089312. 
Taylor,  Charles  Clement,  079361. 
Taylor,  Kenneth  Eugene,  066090. 
Taylor,  Robert  Thayer,  081559. 
Taylor,  Thomas  Frederick.  079362. 
Terhorst,  Kenneth  Christop,  061397. 
Thacher,  Robert  Morton,  076618. 
Thacker,  John  Lawrence.  085734. 
Therlot,  Jimmy  Roland,  084086, 
Thomason,  James  William,  081398. 
Thomas.  Edgar  Daniel,  085735. 
Thomas,  Stanley  Barto,  089314. 
Thome.  Richard  Alan.  091466. 
Thompson.  O&ry  Ralph,  087146. 
Thompson,  James  Glenn.  089315. 
Thornton,  Joseph  Oscar,  090079. 
Thrallkin,  Allen  Brown,  079363. 
Tldwell,  Edwin  David,  079364. 
Tlmmons.  Richard  Kasper,  082711. 
Tlnney.  John  Garner,  085736. 
Tinsley.  Hubert.  046313. 
Tobin.  Hany  Jordan.  O84087. 
Tofft,  Charles  Nelson,  091415. 
Tomlinson.  Jerry  Lee,  091457. 
Toney,  Edgar  Allen,  089316, 
Toth,  Francis  Anthony,  085738. 
Toval,  Ferdinand  Anthony,  089317. 
Tracey.  Robert  Lee,  081561. 
True,  Charlee  Gilbert,  087147. 
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T^acrier   FY^d ,  0893 1 S . 

TucKer.  Jsucquea  Eaujn.  085740. 

"Tjcker,  R.bert  Berry.  08W319. 

Tucker.  WlUle  RoU  Miiujn.  OTej636. 

Turner.  Thomas  WLUiam.  O60368 

V^iier  L:oydJerome.  06409:. 

V.inainburg,  David  Edmotid,  08272-4. 

Va.'.ant  werp.  Lloyd  Harold.  OyOOtK). 

V.i,nce,  Kenneth  FUndtul,  081562 

Vap.derdoes.  Nicholas  Com.  OH1399. 

V.'-xiderhoof.  Bex  Fraxik.  061401 

Vandermark,  Jiaeeph  Daniel,  Oy0082. 

Vanhoose.  Donald  Lee.  089320. 

Vaaeroerg,  Maru^r..  087150 

Veater   Jlininle,  086741 

Voi-^    Richard  AlvUi.  089321. 

Wahu-onis,  Donald  Bernard,  091442. 

WaldenvUle.  Alan  Weidon.  079369. 

Wald'.-c>gel.  Irwin  Franklin  08J725. 

Walker.  Norman  Jesse,  084<.>i<2 

Walker    Wiillard  Clayton.  091517. 

Wa...a;e,  Richard  Herbert,  065742. 

Wa.l.ace   Virgil  Enoch.  085744 

Wallace    Robert  Ho\^ard,  OS'^A.^. 

Wallace,  William  James   OHi)SJ.2. 
Walls.  George  Oscar,  076613 

Walls,  William  Bradley,  O81404, 

Walters   Bud  Ray.  083047 

W.ilter,  U>wea  William  081406. 
W,ilt7er   Robert  Alan.  091802 
Ward,  J,)seph  Elmer  089323 
Waters.  Calvin  Rodney.  O84094 
Watscui   Eric  Percy.  08409? 
Watt,*    A%Ton  Jackson,  089324. 
Watts.  John  Charles.  084t>J7 
We.ire,  Everett  A.bert.  089326 
Weatlierly.  PJchard  Eugene,  079370. 
Weaver,  John  Franklin,  084098. 
Weaver,  James  Perry   0914<>8. 
Weber,  David  Cary.  079371 
Welch.  Jerry  Houston,  089326 
Welch,  William  Harris   081448 
Wells.  Glenn  TUdon,  060214 
Wenglare.  WllUani  Robert,  084099, 
Wearich,  John  Lewis.  085746 
WenfA'crth   Lloyd  Martin  091353. 
Werblnskl   Kenneth  Lawrence,  091460. 
Wheeler,  Charles  Daniel,  083747 
Wheeler,  Paul  Kelly.  090084 
Whelcliel,  Leonard  Arlle,  079134 
Whisnant,  Donald  Lee,  084100, 
wnite   Billy  Keith,  089328 
Whit«,  Louis  Leslie,  079374. 
White,  Thomas  Anthony,  O81406, 
White,  Vance  Earl.  084101. 
Whltehurst.  Charles  Bernar   08& jiS. 
Whltten,  Dale  Jeraid.  091403 
Wickens,  Alan  Edward.  08"i52 
Wlggs,  Robert  Nelson,  091344 
Wilbur.  William  Joseph,  083003. 
Wilcoxen,  Bdwrard  Eajl.  089330 
Wilder,  Jack  Allen,  087153, 
Wlleman,  Charles  Robert,  089331. 
Wilhelm.  Murray  Ray.  091405, 
Wilkinson.  James  Virgil,  091321 
Willlaiord,  Cecil  Raymond,  08144fi 
WliUanas,  Robert  Farrell,  081407. 
Wimams.  SavlUe  Leon.  082726 
Wllllama.  Wilbur  Carl,  089332, 
Willis.  Jotui.  079066. 
Wilson,  Donald  Theodore,  083835 
Wilson,  David  Claude,  089333 
Wincensten,  Bruce  Merlin.  O60312 
Wire,  Svdney  Michael,  087155. 
Waid?la.  Wiirred  Paul.  091422 
Wolfe   Howard  Clark.  084104 
W.ire,  James  Frank.  050370 
W  jod,  Charles  Randall.  0913C'2 
Wood.  William  Henry,  081565 
Worcester,  Floyd  Barter,  07937B 
W orley,  Baacom  Claude  Sine,  089336. 
Wright,  Clyde  Vernon,  08574S 
Wright  James  Edmond,  084105. 
Wright  Robert  Calvin,  08fl3 37. 
Wright,  William  Clinton,  087158. 
Wulfeck  Floyd  Charles.  083338. 
Wylde   Clark  Hoffman,  089339. 
fetter.  Miles  Milton,  064472. 
■SLxler.  Robert  Hugh,  087157. 
Y\ii-  Veo  Secondo,  055781. 
Young.  Earnest,  091330 
Zeferjcuhn,  David  Arthur.  087158. 


Zettler,  George  Alfred,  086760. 
Zlmmermaa,  Norb«rt  Anthony,  074041. 
Zimmerman,  James  Marold,  087159. 
Zorena,  Roger  Dion,  091464. 


HO!  SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

God  who  made  the  world  and  all 
things  therein,  seeing  that  He  is  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth  not  in  tem- 
ples made  xjoith  hands;  neither  is  wor- 
shipped with  men's  hands,  as  though  He 
needed  anything,  seeing  He  giveth  to  all 
life,  and  breath,  and  all  things. — ^Acts 
17:  24.  25. 

Eternal  God,  from  whom  cometh  all 
things  good  and  true,  in  the  quiet  of  this 
moment  we  open  our  hearts  imto  Thee. 
Thou  art  everywhere.  Thou  art  every- 
where present,  and  now  in  the  silence  of 
this  moment  we  would  find  Thee  and 
would  be  found  by  Thee.  Breathe  on  us, 
breath  of  God,  fill  us  with  life  anew,  that 
we  may  love  what  Thou  dost  love,  and  do 
what  Thou  wouldst  do. 

Strengthen  Thou  our  faith,  renew  our 
courage,  make  us  great  in  goodness  and 
good  in  greatness  that  we  may  triumph 
over  wrong  and  conquer  every  evil  in- 
tention. Put  beneath  us.  the  leaders  of 
our  beloved  Itmd,  Thy  strong  founda- 
tion and  send  us  forth  our  vision  clear, 
our  faith  confirmed,  and  our  spirits 
strengthened  to  be  Thy  loyal  and  loving 
children.  So  we  would  open  our  hearts 
to  Thy  transforming  presence. 

O  Spirit  of  the  Living  God, 

Thou  Light  and  Fire  Divine ; 
Descend  upon  our  land  once  more 

And  make  it  truly  Thine! 
Pill  it  with  love  and  joy  and  power, 

With  righteousness  and  pesice, 
Till  Christ  shall  dwell  in  human  hearts. 

And  sin  and  sorrow  cease. 

Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1967 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness Is  the  vote  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  to  re- 
commit the  bill  HJl.  14745,  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies  ap- 
propriation bill,  1967. 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  will 
again  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bow  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with  Instruc- 
tloiu  to  that  c(»nmlttee  to  report  it  back 
fqcthwlth  with  the  following  amendment: 
<3c  page  63,  immediately  following  line  6, 
insert  a  new  section,  as  follows; 

"Sw;.  1006.  Money  appropriated  In  this 
Act  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  In  the 


ascal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  only  to  the 
extent  that  expenditure  thereof  shall  not  re- 
sult In  total  aggregate  net  expenditures  of 
all  items  provided  for  herein  beyond  QS 
per  centum  of  the  total  aggregate  net  ex- 
penditures estimated  therefor  In  the  buduet 
for  1967  (H.  Doc.  335)." 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  "nays"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  143,  nays  236,  not  voting  53, 
as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  86  j 

YEAS— 143 

Abemethy 

Dole 

Michel 

Adair 

Dom 

Mlnshall 

Anderson,  lU. 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Mlze 

Andrews, 

Dwyer 

Monagan 

George  W. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Moore 

Andrews, 

Ellsworth 

Morton 

Olenn 

Erlenbom 

Mosher 

Arends 

Plndley 

Nelsen 

Ashbrook 

Pino 

O'Konski 

Ashmore 

Plsher 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Ayres 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

•  Ottlnger 

Bates 

Fountain 

Pelly 

Battln 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Pickle 

Bennett 

Oathlngs 

Poff 

Berry 

Goodell 

Pool 

Betts 

Gross 

Puclnskl 

Bolton 

Grover 

Qule 

Bow 

Haley 

QulUen 

Bray 

HaU 

Reld.  m. 

Brock 

Halleck 

Relnecke 

Broomfleld 

Harvey,  Ind 

Rhodes,  Ariz, 

Brown.  Clar- 

Harvey, Mich. 

Roblson 

ence  J.,  Jr. 

Henderson 

Rumsfeld 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Herlong 

Satterfleld 

Buchanan 

Hicks 

Saylor 

Burton,  Utah 

Hosmer 

Schneebeli 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hutchinson 

Rrhweiker 

CahlU 

Jennings 

Selden 

Callaway 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Shrlver 

Carter 

Jonas 

Skubltz 

Cederberg 

Jones,  Mo. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Chamberlain 

Jones,  N.C. 

Springer 

Clancy 

Keith 

Stanton 

Clausen, 

King,  N.Y. 

Stratton 

DonH. 

Kornegray 

Talcott 

ClawBon,  Del 

Laird 

Taylor 

Cleveland 

Langen 

Teague,  Tex. 

Corner 

Latta 

Thomson,  Wis 

Conable 

Lennon 

Todd 

Cooley 

Lipscomb 

Tuck 

Oorbett 

McCarthy 

Watklns 

Cramer 

McClory 

Wh  alley 

Cunningham 

McCulloch 

Whltener 

Curtln 

McRwen 

Widnall 

Dague 

McMUlan 

Wilson,  Bob 

Davis,  Wis. 

MacOregor 

Wolff 

Derwlnskl 

Martin.  Mass. 

Wyatt 

Devlne 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Wydler 

Dickinson 

May 
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,Younger 

Abbltt 

Boiling 

Davis.  Ga. 

Adams 

Brooks 

de  la  Garza 

Addabbo 

Brown.  Calif. 

Delaney 

Albert 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Dent 

Anderson, 

Biu-ke 

Denton 

Tenn. 

Burton,  Calif 

Dlggs 

Andrews, 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Dlngell 

N.  Dak. 

OabeU 

Donohue 

Annunzlo 

Callan 

Dow 

Ashley 

Cameron 

Downing 

Asplnall 

Carey 

Dulskl 

Bandstra 

Casey 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Barrett 

Chelf 

Dyal 

Belcher 

Cohelan 

Edmondaon 

Bell 

Conte 

Edwards,  Calif 

Bingham 

Corman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Blatnik 

Craley 

Everett 

Boggs 

Daddarlo 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Boland 

Daniels 

Farbstein 

Pamsley 

Krebs 

Resnlck 

Parnum 

Kunkel 

Reuss 

Pascell 

Kupferman 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Felgban 

Landrum 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Flood 

Leggett 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Flynt 

Long,  La. 

Rodlno 

PDgarty 

Long.  Md. 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Foley 

Love 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Frtedel 

McDade 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

McDowell 

Roncallo 

OaUagher 

McPall 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Garmatz 

McGrath 

Rostenkowskl 

Gettys 

McVlcker 

Roush 

Oialmo 

Macdonald 

Roybal 

Gibbons 

Mnrhen 

Ryan 

Gilbert 

Mackay 

St  Germain 

Gonzalez 

Mackle 

St.  Onge 

Gray 

Madden 

SchUler 

Green,  Oreg. 

Mahon 

Schmldhauser 

Green,  Pa. 

Marsh 

Secrest 

Greigg 

Matsunaga 

Senner 

Grlder 

Meeds 

Shipley 

Oubser 

Miller 

Sickles 

Gumey 

Mills 

Slkes 

Hagan,  Ga. 

M!nl£h 

Sisk 

Hsgen,  Calif. 

Mink 

Slack 

Halpem 

Moeller 

Smith,  Iowa 

Hamilton 

Moortaead 

Smith,  Va. 

Hanley 

Morgan 

Stafford 

Hanna 

Morris 

Staggers 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Morrison 

Stalbaiun 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Moss 

Steed 

Harsha 

MvUter 

Stephens 

Hathaway 

Murphy.  111. 

Stubblefleld 

Hawkins 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Sullivan 

Hays 

Natcher 

Sweeney 

Hubert 

Nedzl 

Teague.  Calif. 

Hechler 

Nix 

Tenzer 

Helstoskl 

O'Brien 

Thompson,  N.J. 

HoUfleld 

O'Hara,  m. 

Thompson.  Tex 

Holland 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Trimble 

Horton 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Udall 

Howard 

Olson,  Minn. 

Ullman 

Hull 

O'Neill,  Mum. 

Van  Deerlln 

Hungate 

Passman 

Vanlk 

Huot 

Paiman 

Vigo  rl  to 

Icbord 

Patten 

Vivian 

Irwin 

Pepper 

Waggonner 

Jarman 

Perkins 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Joelson 

Phllbln 

Watson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Pike 

Weltner 

Johnson,  Oltla 

Plmle 

White,  Idaho 

Jonea.  Ala. 

Poage 

White.  Tex. 

Earsten 

PoweU 

Whltten 

Karth 

Price 

Wilson. 

Kastenmeler 

PiirceU 

Charles  H. 

Keogh 

Race 

Wright 

King.  Calif. 

Redlln 

Yates 

King,  Utah 

Rees 

Young 

KlTwan 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Zablockl 

Kl\iczynskl 

Relfel 
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Baring 

Prellnghuysen 

Roberts 

Beckworth 

Puqua 

Ronan 

Btademas 

Gllllgan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Burleson 

Grabowskl 

Rosenthal 

Celler 

GrlfBn 

RoudebUBh 

CTark 

Griffiths 

Scheuer 

aevenger 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Scott 

Oolmer 

Hardy 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Conyers 

Jacobs 

Thomas 

Culver 

Kee 

Toll 

Curtis 

BteUy 

Txmney 

Dawson 

MaUUard 

Tupper 

Dowdy 

Martin.  Ala. 

Tuten 

Bdwards.  La. 

Mathlas 

Utt 

Ftllon 

Matthews 

Walker.  Miss. 

Jbrd, 

Morse 

Watts 

WUllam  D. 

Murray 

WUltamn 

Faser 

Randall 

Wtnifl 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 

jected. 

The  Clerk 

smnounced 

the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi  for.  with   Mr. 
Rooney  of  New  York  against. 

Mr.  Randall  for,  with  Mr.  Colmer  against. 

Mr.  Utt  for,  with  Mr.  GilUgan  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  MaUUard. 
Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Curtis. 
Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Morse. 
Mr.   Brademas   with    Mr.    Smith    of 
York. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Clevenger  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  MathUui. 


New 


Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Griffin. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana,  with  Mr.  Martin 
of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr,  Baring. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr,  Roberts. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mrs.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Tuten. 

Mr.  Matthews  with  Mr.  Puqua. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Grabowskl  with  Mr.  William  D.  Pord. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Pallon  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr  Beckworth  with  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  KUNKEL  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  355.  nays  27,  not  voting  50.  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  87] 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adah- 
Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  HI. 

Anderson. 
Tenn. 

Andrews, 
Olenn 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Asplnall 

Ayres 

Bandstra 

Barrett 

Bates 

Battln 

Belcher 

BeU 

Bennett 

Berry 

Bette 

Bingham 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bray 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke 

Burton.  Calif. 

Burton.  Utah 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CahUl 

Callan 

Callaway 

Cameron 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederbeig 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
Don  H. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 


YEAS— 355 

Conable 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Corman 

Craley 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellsworth 

Erlenbom 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Parbsteln 

Parnsley 

Parnum 

Pascell 

Felghan 

Pino 

Pisher 

Plood 

Plynt 

Pogarty 

Foley 

Fountain 

Frledel 

Pulton.  Pa. 

F\ilton,  Tenm. 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gettys 

Oialmo 

GlbboDs 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg, 

Green.,  Pa. 

Orelgg 

Ortder 

Grover 


Gubser 

Gumey 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Haley 

Halleck 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawltlns 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Jenmlngs 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Okla. 

Johnaon.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.T. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynsld 

Komegay 

Krebs 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 


McCulloch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McGrath 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

Maodonald 

MacOregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  Mass. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

MlUer 

Mills 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morton 

Moaher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy. 

Murphy. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Brien 

OHara,  ni. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konski 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'NelU.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 


Andrews. 

George  W. 
Bow 
Brock 
Cabell 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garsaa 
Derwlnskl 
Dorn 
Plndley 


,  ni. 

,  N.Y. 


Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 

Powdl 

Price 

Puclnskl 

PuroeU 

Qule 

QulUen 

Race 

Redlln 

Rees 

Reld.  m. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Art*. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers.  B.C. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa 

Rostenlujwslcl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skublts 

Slack 

NAYS— 27 


Ford,  Gerald  R.  Martin,  Nebr. 
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Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Staff  c»d 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Trimble 

Tuck 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgortto 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Wataon 

Watts 

Weltner 

MHialley 

White.  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whltten 

WidnaU 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


Oathlngs 

Goodell 

Gross 

Hall 

Hutchinson 
Jones,  Mo. 
Kunkti 
McOlory 
Martin,  Ala. 


Mln«hii.ll 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Pool 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rumsfeld 

Schneeb^ 

Todd 


NOT  VOTINO— 60 


Baring 
Beckworth 
Brademas 
Burleson 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Culver 
Curtis 
Dawson 
Dowdy 
Edwards,  La. 
Fallon 
Pord, 
William  D. 


Praser 

Prellnghuyaen 

Puqua 

GUIlgan 

OrllBn 

Grlffltha 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hardy 

Jacobs 

Kee 

KeUy 

MaUliard 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

Morse 

Murray 


Randall 

Roberts 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Scott 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Thomas 

ToU 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Utt 

Walker,  Mias. 

WUllams 

WUlla 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  utt  for,  with  Mr.  Walker  of  IflBslsslppl 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  (TurtU. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Gllllgan  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Clevenger  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 
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Mr   Burleson  with  Mr   Grifdn. 

Mr   Fuqua  with  Mr    Mailliard. 

Mr  Colmer  with  Mr  Coliler 

Mr   Randal:  with  Mr  Edwards  of  Louisiana. 

M.-   Hardy  with  Mrs  Thomas. 

Mr   Toi:  with  Mr   Dawson. 

Mr  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Beckworth. 

Mr   Baring  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr   Ri.senthal  with  Mr  Dowdy. 

Mr  Ronan  with  Mr  Roberts. 

Mr   Clark  with  Mr.  Fallon 

Mrs   Griffiths  with  Mr   Hanna. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Ttmney  with  Mr  Scott 

Mr.  Williams  with  WllUain  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  WlllU  with  Mr.  T-uten 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
a-s  above  recorded. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  IRRIG.ATION  AND 

RECLAMATION 

Mr  ASPINAI.L.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  IrrlRatlon  and  Reclamation  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  general  debate  on 
Monday,  Wedne.sday.  and  Thur.sday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  It 
Is  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 


McNAMARA  WAS  FIGHTER 

Mr  VI\TAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
MichiKan .' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  VIVIAN.  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday 
a  number  of  Members  of  the  Michigan 
delegation  to  the  U.S.  Congre.s.';  paid  our 
last  respects  to  a  great  U.S  Senator  and, 
my.self  included,  had  the  sad  duty  of  ac- 
companying President  John.scn  on  a 
brief  trip  to  Detroit  to  attend  the  fu- 
neral ceremonies  honorlntj  our  late  and 
beloved  senior  Senator  Pat  McNamara, 
our  friend  and  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  the  prevloas  day,  the 
Ann  Arbor  News  published  an  editorial 
obituary  in  honor  of  Senator  Pat.  It 
pays  tribute  to  him  in  a  way  that.  I  feel 
sure  speaks  for  many  of  us,  both  in  the 
Michigan  delegation  and  in  the  entire 
Congress  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
include  the  editorial  from  the  Ann  Arbor 
News,  for  Tuesday.  May  3.  1966.  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

McNa.M.VR.*    W.^S    FlGHITiR 

No  one  could  ever  i^ccu-se  Senator  Pat  Mc- 
Namara of  shying  away  from  an  unpopular 
stand  or  of  turning  to  the  kind  of  fence- 
straddling  that  some  politicians  resort  to 
when  the  going  gets  rough  This  Is  not  to 
say  that  Senator  McNamara  viewed  the  world 
in  black-and-white  terms;  rather,  the  Michi- 
gan Senator  sp<;ke  his  piece  when  he  was 
moved  to  speak  .which  wasn't  often)  and 
left  to  his  colleagues  the  rambling  speeches 
and  lengthy  discourses  which  have  won  for 
that  august  body,  the  Senate  the  nickname 
Cave  of  Winds.  • 
In  short,  you  always  knew  where  Pat  Mc- 
-NiLTiara  stood  on  an  Issue  and  even  If  he 
didn  t  say  much,  he  had  his  beliefs  and  he 
fought  for  them  Not  so  long  ago  his  friend. 
Senator  Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  rose  In  the 
Senate    and,    gesturing    toward    McNamara, 


said  that  there  slta  a  Senator  "In  whom 
there  Is  no  guUe." 

He  came  up  through  the  labor  movement 
as  a  pipefitter  and  to  say  that  Senator  Mc- 
Namara was  prolabor  la  to  understate  the 
case.  He  sponsored  or  supported  many  key 
pieces  of  social  legislation  and  he  vised  his 
position  as  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  to  oversee  the  passage  of  Great 
Society  legislation. 

Senator  McNamara  was  a  battler  not  nec- 
esoarUy  for  causes  or  ideas,  but  for  people. 
And  to  Senator  McNamara,  who  left  to  others 
the  rhetoric  and  the  nicely  turned  phrase. 
It  was  the  people  who  counted  most. 

Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  our  return  In 
late  afternoon  from  this  trip,  four  calls 
of  the  House  occurred,  each  being  quo- 
rum calls  only.  By  agreement  of  the 
House,  of  May  3,  all  calls  for  recorded 
votes  on  legislative  matters  were  put  off 
until  today,  so  that  those  attending  the 
funeral  ceremonies,  myself  included, 
could  participate  also  In  the  recorded 
votes.  Thus  we  missed  no  calls  for 
recorded  votes. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  did  return 
in  sufficient  time  to  be  present  just  at  the 
close  of  debate  on  HJR.  14745,  the  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1.  1966.  This  bill,  which 
we  have  just  voted  on  the  past  few  min- 
utes. Increased  amount  of  funds  to  these 
Departments,  compared  to  last  year  and 
to  the  President's  budget  request. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted  for  H.R.  14745, 
but  with  serious  reservations.  All  of  us  in 
the  Congress  agree  that  cuts  must  be 
made  now  in  requested  Federal  expendi- 
tures if  we  are  to  have  any  real  hope  of 
completing  the  year  without  either  an 
accelerating  inflation  or  a  tax  increase. 

An  item  of  nearly  a  half  billion  dollars 
was  contained  In  this  bill,  for  aid  to  so- 
called  federally  impacted  school  dis- 
tricts. This  amount  is  a  quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  more  than  the  amount  re- 
quested by  President  Johnson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
established  policy  that  local  school  dis- 
tricts should  be  compensated  for  the 
extra  costs  which  they  Incur  to  provide 
education  to  students  whose  parents  live 
or  work  on  Federal  installations.  The 
Federal  Government  should  pay  these 
excess  costs,  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment traditionally  does  not  permit 
Itself  to  be  assessed  for  local  property 
and  other  school  taxes,  as  are  local  em- 
ployers or  residents.  But  the  program 
has  gotten  out  of  hand. 

Within  the  last  year  an  intensive  study 
of  this  subject  was  completed  by  the 
Stanford  Research  Institute,  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfsire.  The  Institute  was  asked  just 
what  costs  justifiably  should  be  reim- 
bursed. I  have  been  told  that  the  Pres- 
ident's recommendation  for  a  reduced 
budget  allocation  was  based  on  this 
study.  The  study  clearly  and  carefully 
shows  that,  in  many,  many  school  dis- 
tricts. Federal  Impacted  area  payments 
far  exceed  the  actual  excess  costs  attrib- 
utable to  the  Federal  Impact.  The  re- 
port states: 

We  can  conclude  that  the  present  method 
of  payment  results  In  wide  discrepancies 
among  districts,  with  many  districts  receiv- 


ing large  windfalls,  and  a  smaller  number 
receiving  payments  less  than  necessary  to 
meet  the  local  bvu-den. 

For  years,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  been  trying  to  cut  this  program  back 
to  eliminate  the  windfalls.  President 
Eisenhower  first  attempted  to  do  so  in 
1958.  President  Johnson  has  continued 
the  endeavor. 

In  the  face  of  this  year's  rising  expend- 
itures, I  believe  It  would  be  wise  for  the 
President  to  withhold  at  least  a  signifi- 
cant fraction  of  the  funds  appropriated, 
and  encourage  him  to  do  so. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MINES  AND 
MINING 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Mines  and  Mining  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  this  after- 
noon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CINCO  DE  MAYO 


Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  great  friendship 
which  has  been  displayed  by  the  people 
of  Mexico  during  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson's  recent  trip  to  Mexico  City  is 
of  special  note  this  year  when  so  much 
strife  and  dissension  is  evident  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  we  continue  to 
have  poor  relations  with  Cuba. 

The  friendliness  we  are  blessed  with 
from  below  the  border  is  too  often  taken 
for  granted.  Today,  on  Clnco  de  Mayo, 
I  would  like  to  salute  this  great  nation  to 
the  south,  and  recall  some  of  the  history 
surrounding  the  5th  of  May. 

This  date  is  celebrated  throughout 
Mexico  each  year  in  honor  of  a  great 
Mexican  victory  over  the  French  in  1862. 
The  holiday  is  not  to  be  confused,  how- 
ever, with  Mexican  Independence  Day— 
the  16th  of  September — which  commmi- 
orates  the  day  in  1810  when  Martin  Hi- 
dalgo, a  parish  priest,  issued  a  ringing 
declaration  of  Mexico's  freedom  from 
Spanish  rule. 

Mexico's  revolt  against  Spain  was  com- 
plete by  1822,  but  internal  dissension 
and  European  efforts  to  reacquire  Mexico 
plunged  the  vast  nation  into  almost  con- 
tinuous chaos.  Thus  it  was  that  Mexi- 
co's first  liberal  regime,  under  Benito 
Juarez  in  the  early  1860's,  encountered 
serious  difficulties  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

A  great  number  of  self -exiled  Mexican 
conservatives  informally  assembled  at 
the  French  Court  and  appealed  success- 
fully to  the  Imperialistic  intentions  of 
Napoleon  m.  Napoleon  acceded  to  their 
wishes,  occupying  the  Mexican  port  of 
Vera  Cruz  with  the  aid  of  the  British 
and  Spanish.  Their  pretext  was  the  col- 
lection of  debts  and  the  restoration  of 


order  to  insure  the  safety  of  their  nu- 
merous citizens  plying  commercial  and 
mining  trades  throughout  Mexico. 

A  large  force  of  French,  Spanish,  and 
British  arrived  in  Veracrxiz  in  Decem- 
ber 1861.  The  United  States  was  deep 
in  the  throes  of  the  Civil  War  at  the 
time,  which  made  support  of  the  Mexican 
Government  impossible,  even  against 
such  a  clesir  transgression  of  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

By  April  1862.  the  Spanish  and  British 
withdrew  their  forces,  now  fully  aware 
of  France's  greater  intentions.  Six 
thousand  French  soldiers,  under  CJeneral 
Laurencez,  marched  toward  Mexico  City 
to  the  victory  they  were  sure  would  be 
theirs  against  a  motley,  volunteer  force 
of  Mexicans  equipped  merely  with  mus- 
kets which  had  been  captured  from  the 
French  at  Waterloo. 

The  French  confidence  was  unwar- 
ranted. On  the  5th  of  May,  the  Mexi- 
can forces  hurled  them  back  at  Puebla — 
a  strategic  city  almost  equidistant  from 
Veracruz  and  Mexico  City,  often  the 
scene  of  important  battles  in  Mexican 
history. 

Although  the  French  lost  nearly  a 
thousand  soldiers  and  much  pride,  they 
were  able  in  succeeding  years  to  capture 
the  Mexican  capital.  Their  stay  was 
brief,  however,  for  by  1867  Maximilian, 
whom  they  had  placed  upon  a  contrived 
Mexican  throne,  was  executed. 

The  significance  of  the  Cinco  de  Mayo 
celebration  is  the  fact  that  the  spirit  and 
Indomitable  independence  of  the  hearts 
of  the  Mexicans  who  turned  the  French 
away  on  that  day  lives  on. 

They  eventually  liberated  their  great 
nation  from  foreign  domination  and 
achieved  a  justifiably  strong  sense  of  na- 
tional consciousness  and  pride.  The 
United  States  has  a  neighbor  of  which 
we  can  be  extremely  proud  and  we  join 
them,  today,  in  honoring  the  courageous 
band  of  defenders  who  fought  and  won 
this  day  in  1862,  as  well  as  those  who  died 
in  this  defense. 

Also,  we  are  proud  of  those  Mexicans 
who  have  chosen  to  come  to  the  United 
States,  and  their  dependents,  for  the 
great  Contributions  so  many  have  made 
to  our  society,  displaying  the  same 
strength  of  character  as  their  forebears 
did  on  the  5th  of  May. 


TWO-THIRDS   MAJORITY  VOTE  OF 
THE       UJB.       SUPREME       COURT 
SHOULD  BE  REQUIRED  TO  RULE 
STATE  AND  NATIONAL  LAWS  UN- 
CONSTITUTIONAL 
Mr.   CABELL.      Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to   extend   my   re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
27,  1966, 1  Introduced  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1124.  My  introductory  remarks 
and  text  of  the  bill  are  found  on  page 
9154  of  that  day's  Record. 

Responses  to  this  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  from  my  colleagues. 


members  of  the  bench  and  bar,  and  the 
press  have  been  most  encouraging. 

Among  these  responses  is  an  editorial 
hi  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  of  April  29, 
1966,  which  I  submit  for  the  Record  and 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues  as 
follows : 

Cabxll's  CO0BT  Idea  Logical 

There  Is  much  logic  In  Dallas  Representa- 
tive Earlk  Cabell's  proposal  that  a  two- 
thirds  majority  vote  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  be  required  to  rule  State  and  National 
laws  unconstitutional. 

Representative  Cabell  has  Introduced  a 
resolution  proposing  an  amendrr.ent  to  the 
Constitution  to  make  the  change.  But  to 
become  effective,  the  proposal  must  travel  a 
long  and  rocky  road.  It  must  first  be  passed, 
of  course,  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
House  Euid  Senate  and  then  ratified  by  a 
three-fourths  majority  of  the  States. 

Nevertheless,  the  Court's  many  close  de- 
cisions In  recent  years  on  questions  of  far- 
reaching  Importance  to  every  citizen  of  this 
Nation  should,  It  seems  to  us,  be  a  strong 
recommendation  for  the  Cabell  Idea. 

In  light  of  the  momentous  5  to  4  decisions 
of  recent  years — the  latest  being  the  decision 
Invalidating  the  Arizona  loyaltv  oath  for 
State  employees — It  is  difficult  to  credit  the 
proposition  that  the  five-man  majority  was 
unquestionably  right  and  the  four-man  mi- 
nority unquestionably  wrong.  A  one-vote 
majority  margin  In  a  body  of  nine  men  strik- 
ing down  laws  passed  by  large  elective  assem- 
blies such  as  State  legislatures  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  seems  decidedly 
disproportionate. 

Especially  does  the  two-thirds  majority 
proposal  make  sense  In  view  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  greatly  expanding  function  as  a  leg- 
islative body.  If  the  court  Is  to  continue  to 
make  the  law — and  It  undoubtedly  will — as 
well  as  to  Interpret  It,  then  It  Is  not  too  much 
to  ask  that  a  minimum  of  six  men  of  the 
nine  make  the  determination.  This  Is  true 
no  matter  how  capable  the  men  or  how  jus- 
tified they  may  be  In  the  conclusions  they 
finally  reach. 

As  Representative  Cabell  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  House:  "Why  should  an  act  of  the 
Congress,  after  due  process  of  legislative 
study  and  debate,  be  subject  to  overturn  by 
five  members  of  the  Court,  and  in  many 
cases,  an  actual  minority  of  that  court?  Why 
should  an  Issue  Involving  an  entire  State, 
or  even  the  well-being  of  the  entire  Nation. 
be  resolved  by  five  or  less  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court?" 

These  are  highly  pertinent  questions,  and 
the  resolution  offered  by  Representative 
Cabell,  In  otir  opinion,  provides  a  cogent 
answer. 


FLOOD  CONTROL  APPEARS  MANY 
YEARS  IN  FUTURE 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
following  article  by  Dallas  Morning  News 
columnist.  Gene  Ormsby,  entitled  "Flood 
Control  Appears  Many  Years  in  Future." 
which  appeared  April  30,  1966.  As  you 
know,  Dallas  has  suffered  one  of  its  sever- 
est floods  In  its  history  last  week  and  was 
subsequently  proclaimed  a  disaster  area. 
The  damage  to  the  area  runs  into  millions 
of  dollars,  but  far  more  tragic  is  the  loss 


of  lives  which  stands  at  19  persons  and 
is  feared  that  total  will  rise.  I  feel  Mr. 
Ormsby 's  article  gives  a  precise  picture 
of  the  status  of  the  Dallas  flood  control 
program  as  It  stands  now  and  the  grave 
necessity  for  funds  to  be  approved  by 
Congress  for  preconstructlon  planning 
for  the  Trinity  River  project. 

The  article  follows: 

Flood  Control  Appears  Many  Ycabs  in 

PUTUU 

(By  Gene  Ormaby) 

New  flood  control  projects  which  could  con- 
siderably reduce  chances  of  flooding  In  areas 
of  Dallas  which  suffered  flood  damage  this 
week  may  be  many  years  away,  an  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  source  said  here  Friday. 

And  for  most  flooded  areas  in  the  north 
part  of  the  city,  which  have  been  among  the 
hardest  hit  by  the  deluge,  new  flood  control 
measures  by  the  city  of  Dallas  are  not  fea- 
sible, a  city  otnclal  said. 

Several  Federal  projects  are  included  In 
the  Trinity  River  comprehensive  develop- 
ment plan  which  could  eliminate  much  of 
the  flood  threat  to  such  places  as  Roosevelt 
Heights  In  South  Dallas  and  an  area  off 
Harry  Hlnes  Boulevard  In  the  hard-hit  North 
Dallas  section. 

Another  element  of  the  comprehensive  plan 
Is  a  Duck  Creek  project,  which  would  pre- 
vent such  damage  as  It  Inflicted  on  Oar- 
land  Thursday  and  Friday. 

The  plans  are  all  part  of  a  $910,760,000, 
multipurpose  project  for  development  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  Trinity  River  Basin 
authorized  by  Congress  In  the  omnibus  Riv- 
ers and  Harbors  Act  of  1965. 

The  act  authorizes  develofjment  of  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  navigation,  flood  control, 
water  supply  and  related  purposes. 

So  far,  $200,000  has  been  authorized  to 
reetudy  the  navigational  economics,  but  no 
funds  have  been  approved  for  preconstruc- 
tlon planning  on  any  p&it  of  the  project. 

A  corps  source  said  If  an  optimum  amount 
of  construction  funds  was  available  every 
year  beginning  July  1,  the  entire  project 
could  be  completed  In  the  early  1980's. 

One  element  of  the  project  Is  extension  of 
Dallas  Floodway,  which  could  bring  relief  to 
presently  flooded  Roosevelt  Heights.  The 
projxwed  downstream  extension  of  the  Dal- 
las Floodway  would  provide  additional  flood- 
way  length  of  about  9.7  miles  along  the 
Trinity  River.  It  would  end  at  the  mouth 
of  Five  Mile  Creek. 

A  proposed  Elm  Fork  Floodway  would  con- 
nect with  the  Dallas  Floodway  at  the  con- 
fluence of  Em  Fork  and  West  Fork  and 
could  reduce  flood  danger  at  part  of  an  area 
off  Harry  Hlnes,  along  with  other  areas. 

Channel  Improvement  and  enlargement 
only  would  extend  to  the  LewlsvUle  Dam  out- 
let works  and  upstream  along  Denton  Creek 
to  the  outlet  works  of  the  Orapevlne  Dam. 
The  total  Improved  length  along  Bm  Fork 
would  be  about  21.8  miles  and  along  Denton 
Creek  about  8.9  miles. 

Under  the  Duck  Creek  jwoject,  a  section  of 
the  creek  In  the  vicinity  of  Oarland  would  be 
reallned  and  enlso-ged  to  provide  sufficient 
wlthln-banks  capacity  to  contain  the  normal 
flood. 

DftUas  Public  Works  Director  H.  H.  Stir- 
man  said  city  flood  control  measures,  such  as 
drainage  Improvements,  could  not  be  Jus- 
tlfled  for  the  hard-hit  northern  quadrant  of 
the  city. 

He  said  if  such  facilities  prevented  a  flood 
In  one  deluge  they  might  not  contain  an 
even   greater   one   which   oould   occur   later. 

Since  the  flooding  has  not  come  from  a 
stream  or  tributary  of  concern  to  the  Corpe 
of  Engineers,  the  city  would  have  sole  juris- 
diction over  providing  any  flood  control  fa- 
culties, a  corpe  spokesman  said. 
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He  added,  however,  that  Congress  has  au- 

t.hori,ie<l  the  corpe  to  study  the  Whit*  Rock 
Creei  w.itershed. 

He  snid  the  corps  office  here  hajs  "excellent 
cojrdinatlon  and  cooperation  with  the  city  " 

More  serious  flwxllng  was  prevented  by 
exist!:  15    r.ooci    coatrol    racUltiee.    the    corpe 


INTERSTATE    AND    FOREIGN    COM- 
MERCE COMMITTEE 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  today. 

The  SPE.^KER  Without  obJecUon.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DIS^TRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  may  have 
until  midnight  May  7  to  file  certain  re- 
ports. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objecUon,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report 
on  House  Resolution  827. 

The  SPEAKER,  Without  obJecUon.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION       TO       FARMERS       TO 


PL.ANT    AN    ADDITIONAL 


MIL- 


LION ACRES  OP  WHEAT  THIS  FALL 
AND  NEXT  SPRING  FOR  196~ 
HARVEST 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  as.-; 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
m.arks.  and  to  include  a  press  release 
from  uhe  Department  of  .\grlculture 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ALBERT,  Mr  Speaker,  Secretary 
of  .Agriculture,  Onllle  L.  Freeman,  said 
today  that  U.S.  fanners  will  be  permitted 
to  plant  an  additional  7.7  million  acres  of 
wheat  this  fail  and  next  spring  for  har- 
vest in  1967, 

He  forecast  a  .substantia!  increase  in 
farm  mcome  as  a  result. 

The  Secretary  aimounced  a  15-percent 
increase  in  the  effective  national  acreage 
allotment  for  1967  crop  wheat — from  51.6 
million  acres  in  1966  to  59,3  million  next 
year.  The  effect  will  be  to  increase  the 
allotment  for  each  wheat  farm  in  the 
United  States  by  about  15  percent. 

The  new  allotment  is  the  largest  since 
1961.  It  will  mean  that  wheat  acreage  on 
mtxst  farms  in  1967  will  be  at  a  level  equal 


to  the  period  of  1055  through  1061.  Said 
Mr.  Freeman; 

The  strong  demaxid  for  wheat  exp(»-tB  both 
for  dollars  and  for  food  assistance  programs 
has  reduced  our  stocks  sharply.  For  the 
first  time  In  13  years,  our  June  30  carryover 
will  be  under  600  million  bushels."  SU 
hundred  million  bushels  Is  about  1  year's 
supply  for  domestic  food  consumption  and 
seed. 

Stoclcs  will  be  further  reduced  during  the 
coming  year  despite  good  crop  prospects. 
With  continued  strong  demand  In  the  mar- 
ket, and  more  acres  of  wheat,  farm  income 
will  be  substantially  increaced. 

Production  in  1067  is  expected  to  range 
between  1.5  billion  and  1.6  biUion  bushels, 
depending  upon  yields  and  other  program 
features  to  be  Einnoimced  later.  This 
compares  with  a  1966  wheat  crop  pres- 
ently estimated  at  about  1.4  billion 
bushels. 

Secretary  Freeman  said  the  allotment 
armouncement  was  being  made  earlier 
than  usual  this  year  so  that  wheat  pro- 
ducers would  have  every  opportunity  to 
make  their  plans  for  the  1967  crop.  The 
action  came  also  in  response  to  sugges- 
tions by  Members  of  Congress,  during  de- 
bate last  year  on  the  4-year  Agricultural 
Act  of  1965,  that  early  announcements 
be  made  once  a  long-term  wheat  pro- 
gram was  enacted. 

The  Secretary  explained  that  there  are, 
in  effect,  two  acreage  allotments  for 
wheat  under  the  law.  The  basic  1967 
crop  acreage  allotment  applicable  to  most 
wheat  farms  in  major  wheat-producing 
States  is  55  million  acres,  compared  with 
47.8  million  acres  this  year.  Another  al- 
lotment of  slightly  more  than  4  million 
acres  will  be  available  to  producers  who 
planted  small  acreages  imder  previous 
legislation  which  gave  fanners  an  oppor- 
timity  to  plant  wheat  in  excess  of  their 
farm  allotment,  up  to  15  acres.  The 
comparable  total  in  1966  was  3.8  million 
acres. 

As  In  previous  years,  eligibility  for 
price  support  loans  and  wheat  marketing 
certificates  is  contingent  upon  the  pro- 
ducer planting  within  his  allotment  and 
complying  with  other  conservation  or 
program  provisions.  However,  because 
of  the  increased  allotments,  no  acreage 
diversion  will  be  required  for  the  1067 
crops. 

Further  details  of  the  1967  wheat  pro- 
gram, including  State  and  farm  allot- 
ments, price  support,  and  marketing  cer- 
tificates will  be  announced  shortly,  but 
no  later  than  Jime.  Farmers  can  expect 
to  have  their  1967  farm  allotment  notice 
by  July  1. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  American 
wheat  farmers  are  happy  to  leam  this. 
I  congratulate  the  Secretary  on  his  man- 
agement of  surpluses  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  was  able  to  get  the  surplus  down 
to  less  than  600  million  bushels  carry- 
over, which  Is  the  least  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  would 
like  to  applaud  this  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  was  present  at  the  White 
House  on  March  30  when  the  President 
of  the  United  States  briefed  members  of 


the  Agriculture,  Appropriations,  and  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committees  on  the  de- 
tails of  the  new  relief  program  for  India 
that  he  was  to  send  to  the  Congress  later 
that  day. 

At  that  time  I  pointed  out  to  the 
President  the  need  for  some  relaxation 
of  controls  on  our  wheat  farmers  if 
we  were  to  continue  to  drawdown  on 
our  wheat  reserve  stocks  by  such  pro- 
grams and  especially  since  we  have  al- 
ready suffered  a  drawdown  on  these 
stocks  in  the  last  3  years  of  approxi- 
mately 800  million  bushels.  Our  reserves 
during  this  period  have  dropped  from 
approximately  1.4  billion  bushels  to  be- 
low 600  miUion  bushels. 

This  new  India  commitment  by  the 
administration  will  cause  another  250 
million  bushel  drawdown  on  these 
wheat  reserves,  bringing  them  far  below 
the  600  million  bushel  reserve  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  main- 
tained to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  our 
own  protection.  At  the  March  30  meet- 
ing at  the  White  House,  Secretary  Free- 
man indicated  that  this  necessary  re- 
serve could  be  maintained  without  a  re- 
laxation of  some  of  the  controls  on  pro- 
duction that  are  being  lifted  today  by  the 
President.  I  am  glad  that  the  President 
has  seen  the  need  for  some  action  in  this 
area  and  has  ordered  a  15-percent  in- 
crease in  the  1967  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ments. However,  I  feel  that  in  view  of 
the  soft  red  winter  wheat  supply  and  de- 
mand situation,  controls  on  this  wheat 
should  be  lifted  completely.  To  continue 
controls  on  this  class  of  wheat  seems 
ridiculous,  but  I  applaud  the  President's 
action  nonetheless. 
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POLAND'S    MILLENNIUM 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nilnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Tuesday,  May  3,  President  Johnson 
signed  a  proclamation  entitled  "Com- 
memoration of  Poland's  National  and 
Christian  Millennium."  In  recognition 
of  the  many  thousands  of  my  constitu- 
ents of  Polish  blood  in  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District,  and  in  tribute  to  their 
contribution  to  our  progress  throughout 
history.  President  Johnson  invited  me  to 
be  present  at  the  White  House  when  he 
signed  the  proclamation.  One  of  the 
pens  President  Johnson  used  in  signing 
this  historic  document  he  gave  me  for 
presentation  to  the  Honorable  Stanley 
Zima,  Democratic  committeeman  of  the 
10th  ward  in  Chicago,  a  Presidential 
commission  I  shall  execute  this  weekend. 

While  President  Johnson  was  signing 
this  proclamation,  I  found  myself  re- 
viewing some  of  the  contributions  people 
of  Polish  blood  had  made  to  the  United 
States.  At  Jamestown.  Va.,  the  stalwart 
strength  and  courage  of  the  Polish  set- 
tlers supported  John  Smith  through 
many  trying  times. 

Generals  Koscuiszko  and  Pulaski 
fought  beside  Washington  in  our  war 


for  independence.  They  helped  train 
our  troops  for  the  battlefield. 

During  our  Civil  War,  Polish  oflBcers 
and  troops  fought  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union,  while  Polish  nuns  cared 
for  the  dying  and  the  wounded  on  our 
battlefields. 

In  World  Wars  I  and  n,  in  Korea,  smd 
in  Vietnam,  American  boys  of  Polish 
blood  answered  their  coimtry's  call  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

Lt.  Julian  Olejniczak,  son  of  a  steel- 
worker  from  the  10th  ward  in  Chicago, 
whose  story  of  heroism  was  told  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  is  one  of  many 
heroes  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  whose  fore- 
fathers came  from  Poland. 

Americans  of  all  faiths  joined  in  cele- 
brating the  millennium  of  Christianity  in 
Poland. 

May  3,  1966,  also  marks  the  175th  an- 
niversary of  the  adoption  of  the  Polish 
Constitution.  Four  years  after  the  adop- 
tion of  our  Constitution,  Poland  drafted 
one  with  a  political  philosophy  similar 
to  ours.  The  partition  of  Poland  by  Rus- 
sia prevented  Poland  from  flourishing  as 
we  did  imder  ours,  but  the  Constitution 
of  1791  shows  us  that  the  spirit  of  liberty 
and  independence  which  has  inspired  us 
is  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people 
of  Poland. 

As  we  look  forward  to  the  second  mil- 
lenium  for  Poland,  it  is  with  confidence 
that  the  courage,  the  determination,  the 
love  of  liberty  in  the  Polish  people  will 
witness  a  fruition  in  their  homeland,  as 
well  as  in  the  land  of  their  adoption. 

Ten  of  our  colleagues  in  the  House  are 
of  Polish  blood,  four  from  Chicago,  the 
Honorable  Edward  J.  Derwinski,  the 
Honorable  John  C.  Kluczynski,  the 
Honorable  Roman  C.  Pucinski,  and  the 
Honorable  Dan  Rostenkowski,  two  from 
Wisconsin,  the  Honorable  Alvin  E. 
O'Konski  and  the  Honorable  Clement  J. 
Zablocki  and  two  from  Michigan,  the 
Honorable  John  D.  Dingell  and  the 
Honorable  LticiAN  Norbert  Nedzi.  It 
was  especially  fitting  that  the  chaplain 
of  the  House  on  May  3  was  from  Chi- 
cago, the  Reverend  Valerian  S.  Karcz, 
national  chaplain  of  the  Polish  Roman 
Catholic  Union  of  America,  whose  prayer 
at  the  opening  of  the  session  on  that 
happy  anniversary  date,  gave  inspiration 
and  spiritual  strength  to  all  the  Members. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  A  FARM  ECON- 
OMIST TO  THE  COUNCIL  OF  ECO- 
NOMIC ADVISERS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ther«  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
history  Indicates  that  anything  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  has  done 
to  help  the  economy  has  been  offset  by 
stupid  speeches  and  magazine  articles 
that  reflect  a  lack  of  imderstanding  of 
some  industry.  These  speeches  and  ar- 
ticles are  too  often  accepted  as  adminis- 
tration position  by  enough  people  to 
scare  the  Industry. 

Mr.  Ackley,  the  present  Chairman,  has 
oeen  no  exception.    He,  like  others  be- 


fore him,  has  apparently  become  con- 
vinced that  the  country  cannot  run  with- 
out his  weekly  pronoimcements.  This 
would  not  be  quite  so  bad  if  he  would  not 
insist  upon  talking  about  agriculture. 
His  statements  on  farm  prices  and  prob- 
lems have  contained  such  erroneous  basic 
assumptions  as  to  Indicate  that  he 
would  not  even  know  a  flaxseed  from  a 
corncob.  He  has  done  much  to  distort 
the  position  of  the  administration  toward 
farm  problems. 

Agricultural  economics  Is  a  special 
field  and  the  usual  measurements  of 
cause  and  effect  do  not  apply  to  agricul- 
ture; but,  there  is  no  agricultural  econ- 
omist on  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Ackley 's  dem- 
onstration of  lack  of  competence  In  the 
agricultural  field,  upon  which  he  Insists 
upon  talking,  pinpoints  the  need  for  Mr. 
Ackley  to  be  replaced  by  an  agricultural 
economist  who  would  have  the  good  sense 
to  refrain  from  expoimding  on  other 
subjects  and  writing  magazine  articles. 

The  very  least  that  is  needed  is  for  the 
President  to  secure  an  agricultural  econ- 
omist to  advise  at  the  White  House  level. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  ScHMmHAUSER]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  heartily  applaud  the  sensible  analysis 
just  made  by  my  colleague  from  Iowa, 
Congressman  Neal  Smtth.  As  Congress- 
man Smith  has  pointed  out.  Gardner 
Ackley  pontificates  periodically  about 
agricultural  economic  policy  but  he 
knows  nothing  about  farm  problems. 
He  knows  nothing  about  the  serious  eco- 
nomic problems  that  our  family  farmers 
have  experienced  in  past  years.  I  strong- 
ly support  Congressman  Smith's  state- 
ment and  join  with  him  in  asking  for  a 
thorough  reorganization  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers.  The  most  imme- 
diate step  that  should  be  taken  Is  the 
appointment  of  a  man  trained  in  agricul- 
ture economics  and  with  practical  exper- 
ience In  the  problems  confronting  our 
agriculture  producers. 


DOROTHY  FULDHEIM'S  "I  LAUGHED, 
I  CRIED,  I  LOVED" 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Doro- 
thy Puldhelm  not  only  is  a  household 
name  in  Cleveland,  she  Is  a  household 
personality — probably  more  of  us  watch 
Dorothy's  sparkling,  controversial  tele- 
vision news  program  than  any  other. 

Now,  with  the  forthcoming  publication 
of  her  book,  "I  Laughed,  I  Cried,  I 
Loved,"  we  will  share  this  witty  and  at- 
tractive news  commentator  with  the 
Nation. 


I  have  known  Dorothy  for  a  nimiber 
of  years  and  never  cease  to  marvel  at 
the  wide  range  of  her  knowledge,  her 
spontaneity,  her  imcarmy  ability  to  prot)e 
to  the  heart  of  an  issue. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  reading  her 
book  and  am  delighted  to  know  that 
through  it  she  will  be  introduced  to  an 
even  larger  audience.  The  public  is 
boimd  to  admire  and  respect  this  unique 
and  brilliant  newswoman  as  we  in  Cleve- 
land do. 

I  include  the  following  article  from 

the  Cleveland  Press  of  May  3: 

[From  the  Cleveland   (Ohio)    Press.  May  3. 
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DoBOTUT  Laughs,  Cans 

(By  Beatrice   Vincent) 

"I  wish  I  could  say  I  sweated  over  every 
word."  says  news  commentator  Dorothy  Puld- 
helm. patting  the  blue  and  white  cover  of 
her  soon-to-be  published  book.  "It  would 
sound  so  good. 

"Actually,  writing  it  was  as  easy  as  tum- 
bling off  a  log. 

"I  worked  on  It  nights  and  weekends  at 
home — never  rewrote  a  word. 

"When  I  say  'wrote,'  1  mean  I  typed  it — 
with  two  fingers.  I  had  never  typed  before 
in  my  life." 

What  with  this  method  of  typing — and  a 
mind  that  works  faster  than  two  fingers  can 
go — Miss  Puldhelm 's  first  manuscript  looked 
a  bit  pixylsh. 

But,  with  the  aid  of  an  accomplished  typ- 
ist, she  turned  a  faultless  copy  of  "I 
Laughed,  I  Cried.  I  Loved"  over  to  World 
Publishing  Co.  6  months  after  she  sUrted. 

It  will  be  published  tomorrow. 

After  almost  20  years  on  the  TV  screen, 
the  WEWS  personality  is  so  well  known  that 
she  Is  "Dorothy"  to  most  of  her  viewers — a 
fact  that  she  enjoys. 

Cab  drivers  are  her  special  favorites. 

"I  talk  to  them,"  she  says,  "and  I  listen  to 
them.     I  know  how  they  are  going  to  vote. 

"That's  how  I  foretell  election  results — and 
I  am  never  wrong." 

Never  one  to  pull  her  punches.  Miss  Puld- 
helm has  strong  views  on  everything — and 
she  gives  them. 

At  the  station,  she  has  a  completely  free 
hand. 

"I  am  paid  for  my  judgment  and  dlacre- 
tlon,"  she  says. 

She  has  a  phenomenal  memory,  doee  all 
her  own  research,  never  uses  notes. 

She  admits  the  lack  of  notes  can  be  dan- 
gerous, since  once  a  word  has  been  uttered 
on  TV  it  cannot  be  recalled.  But  she  reads 
widely  and  trusts  herself  to  remember  ac- 
curately. 

Everything  she  does  Is  done  on  a  grand 
scale. 

She  has  an  enormous  wardrobe — adds 
about  75  dresses  a  year. 

She  has  a  large  house — "I  like  space" — with 
three  libraries. 

Even  her  working  day  is  enormous — 10 
hours  at  the  station,  dozens  of  lectvires  sand- 
wiched In  where  they  will  fit. 

It  is  not  the  kind  of  life  that  would  appeal 
to  a  homebody. 

But  to  a  woman  whose  stage  la  the  whole 
world,  it  seems  only  natural. 


ACTION  BY  SECRETARY  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr  GFtOSS.  Mr  Speaker,  apropos  of 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  fMr.  Albert],  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  concerning 
wheat  plantings.  I  hope  that  the  wheat 
produced  by  the  Increaised  acreage  will 
not  be  peddled  to  the  Russians  at  bar- 
gain prices. 

Mr  Speaker  the  action  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Freeman  in  now  calling 
up<3n  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  to 
re.sume  the  purchase  of  pork  products 
for  the  armed  services  is  a  subterfuge 
that  will  not  fool  the  American  farmer. 

The  record  is  clear  that  only  about  a 
month  ago  Freeman  joined  with  McNa- 
mara. in  an  action  directed  by  President 
Johnson,  to  drastically  slash  Govern- 
ment purchases  of  pork.  This  has  al- 
ready cau-sed  sub,?tantial  dam^e  to  the 
agricultural  economy  and  tfefe  farmers 
bitterly  resent  it.  y 

How  much  longer  will  the  producers 
of  the  food  and  fiber  of  this  country  tol- 
erate deci.sion--s  made  in  cliased  door  ses- 
sions such  as  that  of  last  Saturday  when 
Vice  President  Humphrey  and-^eeman 
got  together  and  decided  to  trytcT^ke 
Freeman  off  the  hook  on  which  he  had 
hung  himself? 


AID  TO  VTETCONQ 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  a  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  under  a  special  order,  I  spoke 
of  the  problem  of  the  "back-door"  aid 
the  Vietcong  derives  from  Cambodia  and 
from  free  world  ships  traversing  the 
Mekong  River  through  South  Vietnam 
en  route  to  the  Cambodian  port  of  Pnom- 
penh. I  included  in  my  discussion  a 
chart  provided  me  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  which  showed  that  during  the 
first  3  months  of  this  year  102  free  world 
ships  used  this  International  waterway 
and  I  estimated  that  the  level  of  trafiQc 
indicated  that  this  trade  amounted  to 
more  than  a  ship  a  day,  more  than  400 
arrivals  in  E>nompenh  a  year.  This 
morning  I  received  further  declassified 
information  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  which  provides  a  breakdown  of 
this  traflac  for  all  of  1965  by  month  and 
by  flag  and  I  include  It  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 


Free  world  ship  arrivals  in 

Pnompenh,  Cambodia,  in 

1966 

Flag 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov 

Dec. 

Total 

Panama...  — 

L'nitad  Kingdom 

17 

5 

U 

17 

3 

10 

21 

17 

4 
12 

13 

1 
2 
1 
6 

19 
2 

1 
3 
1 
1 

20 
5 
4 
2 
8 

20 
4 
9 

20 

4 

11 

15 

1 

10 

IS 
2 
3 

14 
3 
S 

208 

as 

85 
4 

France  

Liberia, 

Japan .... 

4 

4 

3 

6 

4 

4 

3 

1 

51 
2 

Greece 

Netherlands 

3 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

I 

1 

..... 

1 

1 

1 

13 

■3 

Norway 

Yuxnslavia. 

I 

3 

lUlv  

1 

1 

..... 

0 

Indonesia 

I 

Total  

41 

3« 

42 

38 

26 

27 

41 

39 

40 

31 

2fi 

2fi 

410 

This  information  shows  that  there 
were  410  free  world  ship  arrivals  in 
Pnompen.h  during  1965.  Unfortunately, 
the  details  of  this  trade,  as  much  as  we 
know-  of  them,  still  remains  classified 
for  rea.sons  which  I  beiieve  are  not  very 
reasonable  These  ships  sail  right 
through  South  Vietnam  for  150  miles 
with  a  Vietnamese  pilot  on  board  to  show 
the  way.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand why  the  names  of  these  shii>s 
.should  be  kept  from  the  American  people. 
Anyone  sitting  on  the  banks  of  the  Me- 
kong can  obtain  that  much  information. 
The  South  Viet.namese  people  know  about 
these  ships,  the  Cambodian.>  know  about 
the.Ti.  the  Communists  undoubtedly  know 
about  them  The  American  people  are 
the  only  ones  who  apparently  are  not  to 
know  about  them. 

The  time  Is  long  overdue  when  the 
scandalous  nature  of  this  trade  in  all  its 
aspects  should  be  made  public  and  ef- 
fective action  taken  to  close  this  source 
of  supply  to  our  enemy  It  is  a  situation 
that  cannot  and  should  not  be  hushed  up. 


return  in  time  to  vote.  I  ask  that  the 
Record  show  had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
before  roUcall  No  87  was  taken  I  was 
called  ofT  the  floor  on  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  my  district,  and  I  did  not 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  TO  CONDUCT 
STUDIES  AND  mVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  833  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  833 

Resolved,  Tliat,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  H.  Res.  89,  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  Is  authorized 
to  send  not  more  than  four  members  of  such 
committee  and  two  staff  asslstantn  to  attend 
a  conference  of  agricultural  attaches  from 
the  Latin  American  area  at  Guatemala  City, 
Guatemala,  to  be  held  May  11  to  17,  1966. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mitter on  Agriculture  o.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  employees  engaged  in  carry- 
ing out  their  official  duties  under  section 
190(d)  of  UUe  2,  United  States  Code:  Pro- 
vided, That  (I)  no  member  or  employee  of 
said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend  local 
currencies  for  subsistence  In  any  country 
at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem 


rate  set  forth  in  section  602(b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  88-633,  approved  October  7.  1964;  (2) 
no  member  or  employee  of  said  cooiinlttee 
shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount  for  trans- 
portatlon  In  excess  of  actual  transportation 
costs;  (3)  no  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses 
of  members  of  said  committee  or  its  em- 
ployees in  any  country  where  counterpart 
funds  are   available   for   this  purpose. 

That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  itemized  report  showlne 
the  number  of  days  visited  In  each  country 
where  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  if  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  If  such  transportation  Is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  Identification  of  the  agency.  All 
such  Individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the 
chairman  with  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration and  shall  be  open  to  public 
inspection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  matter  involves  one  of  the  usual 
travel  resolutions,  and  I  shall  not  con- 
sume any  great  amount  of  time. 

The  resolution  provides  for  the  usual 
annual  trip  of  a  small  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  visit  the 
city  of  Guatemala,  where  is  held  the 
annual  convention  of  the  representa- 
tives of  Latin  American  countries  in  re- 
spect to  agricultural  problems.  It  has 
been  the  custom  for  them  to  go.  It  is 
being  brought  up  at  this  time,  because 
the  conference  will  take  place  beginning 
May  11. 

They  will  need  to  go.  I  see  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  Mr.  Gross,  standing  on 
on  his  feet,  so  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  him 
for  any  question  he  may  have. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
have  any  idea  as  to  what  is  to  be  dis- 
cussed hi  Guatemala? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  No.  There 
is  nothing  specific  about  it.  We  never 
put  in  the  resolution  what  they  are  going 
to  discuss,  but  they  are  going  to  discuss 
agricultural  problems. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  hope  it  would 
amoimt  to  something  more  than  some  of 
the  other  Junkets  that  are  taken. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  have  not 
had  any  complaints  about  Junkets  with 
respect  to  this  particular  annual  visi- 
tation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  an  annual  affair 
that  is  being  held  in  Guatemala,  or  do 
they  go  to  other  places  around  the 
world? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  No.  This  is 
confined  to  Guatemala. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  held  annually  in 
Guatemala.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  on  that? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attended  one  of 
these  conferences  with  a  former  distin- 
gu'shed  Member  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas,  Mr.  Smith,  in 
BogotA,  Colombia.  The  place  where 
these  meetings  are  held  among  the  agri- 
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cultural  attaches  varies  from  year  to 
year,  but  I  wiU  say  to  the  gentleman  they 
are  very  serious  meetings,  dealing  with 
agricultural  trade  and  outlets  for  Ameri- 
can products  in  Latin  American  coun- 
tries and  with  other  common  agricul- 
tural problems.  They  are  not  junkets. 
They  are  necessary  trips,  it  seems  to  me, 
in  connection  with  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  will  yield  further, 
this  administration  calls  on  the  farmers 
to  help  develop  export  markets  and  then, 
for  instance,  very  quickly  jerks  the  rug 
out  from  under  them  by  cutting  down 
on  the  export  quota  on  hides.  This  will 
cost  the  farmers  of  Iowa  alone  an  esti- 
mated $12  to  $14  million  a  year  just  in 
the  loss  of  income  from  the  hides  of 
animals  they  sell  for  slaughter.  If  that 
session  is  going  to  last  long  enough  down 
in  Guatemala,  I  would  suggest  the  dele- 
gates take  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Free- 
man with  them.  He  does  not  seem  to  be 
doing  the  American  farmer  much  good. 
And  they  might  include  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  who  cut  down  the  export 
quota  on  hides.  And  maybe  the  Presi- 
dent could  find  it  possible  to  take  the 
trip.  Perhaps  he  would  not  issue  so 
many  suggestions  to  housewives  to  buy 
cheaper  cuts  of  meat  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  By  the  way,  I  understand  they 
served  prime  filet  mignon  steaks  when 
they  staged  that  $1,000  a  plate  poUtical 
fundraising  dinner  in  Houston,  Tex., 
which  the  President  attended  a  few 
nights  ago.  I  also  understand  they  are 
not  cutting  down  very  far  on  the  quality 
of  meat  over  at  the  White  House.  I  hope 
that  in  the  Guatemala  meeting  some- 
thing will  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  who  is  being  punished  these 
days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  constructive  sugges- 
tions. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  frwn 
California  (Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  is  a  simple  resolution  in  accord- 
ance with  our  established  policy.  I  know 
of  no  objection  to  it.  and  I  urge  its  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  asked 
for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
of   the    distinguished    majority   leader 


what  will  be  the  legislative  program  for 
the  balance  of  this  week  and  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
distinguished  friend  j'ield  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  responding  to  his  inquiry? 

Mr.  MIZE.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kansas,  we  have  fin- 
ished the  legislative  business  for  this 
week  and  will  ask  to  go  over,  after  the 
announcement  of  the  program  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  week  of 
May  9  is  as  follows : 

Monday  is  District  day,  and  there  are 
six  bills: 

H.R.  13558.  regulation  of  certified  pub- 
lic accountants  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; 

S.  1611,  trtinsfer  of  certain  functions 
from  the  U.S.  District  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia ; 

H.R.  14205,  preservation  and  use  of  Old 
Georgetown  Market ; 

S.  2263,  to  provide  for  five  additional 
judges  for  the  District  of  Columbia  court 
of  general  sessions; 

H.R.  9824,  to  amend  District  of  Colum- 
bia Life  Insurance  Act  of  1934;  and 

H.R.  13703,  Technical  Amendments  to 
District  of  Columbia  Code. 

Also,  on  Monday  there  is  scheduled  for 
consideration  the  bill  H.R.  14732,  for  fis- 
cal year  1967. 

For  Tuesday,  the  program  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  Independent  OfiQces  Appro- 
priation Act  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  the  program  is  as  follows : 

H.R.  14544,  the  Sales  Participation  Act 
of  1966;  and 

S.  2499,  Sale  of  Participations  in  Small 
Business  Administration  Loan  pools. 
Both  this  bill  and  the  previous  bill  will 
be  brought  up,  if  rules  are  granted. 

Also  there  is  scheduled  H.R.  14088, 
Military  Medical  Benefits  Act  of  1966, 
under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

S.  1098,  to  alleviate  national  freight 
car  shortage,  under  an  open  rule  with 
2  hours  of  general  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  announcement,  of 
course,  is  made  subject  to  the  usual  res- 
ervations that  conference  reports  may 
be  brought  up  at  any  time  and  that  any 
further  program  may  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  MIZE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE 

Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  Cal- 


endar Wednesday  business  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SECOND     SUPPLEMENTAL     APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1966 

Mr.  MAHON  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  HJl.  14012. 


POLISH  MILLENNIUM 

Mr.  VIGORTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VIGORTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  great  event  the 
Polish  people  throughout  the  world  are 
currently  celebrating.  This  is,  of  course, 
the  Polish  millennium  which  marks  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  Poland, 
as  well  as  the  establishment  of  Poland  as 
a  nation. 

One  thousand  years  ago,  a  prince 
named  Miezko  the  First  united  several 
Polish  tribes  populating  the  Oder  and 
Vistula  River  basins  of  central  Europe, 
and  in  966  he  introduced  Christianity 
into  his  court.  This  move  by  the  leader 
of  the  newly  bom  Polish  nation  gave  the 
new  state  links  with  Western  Europe  and 
hastened  its  rise  among  the  great  nations 
of  the  continent. 

The  celebration  that  is  going  on  now — 
1,000  years  after  the  momentous  steps 
taken  by  Miezko  the  First — shows  to  the 
world  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Polish 
people — a  spirit  that  has  survived  1,000 
years  of  turmoil  and  persecution  In  a 
stubborn  and  enlightened  defense  of 
freedom  and  human  dignity. 

Owing  to  its  geographic  position,  Po- 
land has  over  the  centuries  been  sub- 
jected to  harassment  and  attack.  Po- 
land rightly  won  the  title  of  "the  bulwark 
of  Christianity"  in  these  wars,  and  also 
sent  the  fiower  of  its  youth  to  the  cru- 
sades to  uphold  the  honor  of  Christianity. 
Down  through  the  centuries  the  Poles 
have  fought  to  remain  a  free  and  In- 
dependent nation,  developing  its  own 
culture  and  heritage. 

The  contributions  of  the  Poles 
throughout  the  world  are  well  known. 
Where  would  we  be  today  without  the 
great  music  of  Chopin  and  Paderewskl, 
or  the  scientific  efforts  of  Copernicus,  or 
of  the  Nobel  Prize  winners,  Sienklewlcz 
and  Reymont? 

And  in  this  country — the  United  States 
of  America — there  is  a  well -deserved  ap- 
preciation of  the  contributions  the  Polish 
people  have  made  to  develop  and  Improve 
this  coimtry  of  ours.  The  first  five  Poles 
arrived  in  America  on  the  English  ship 
Mary  and  Margaret  which  landed  at 
Jamestown,  Va.,  on  October  1,  1608. 
From  these  first  five  men  has  come  a 
legacy  of  which  we  can  all  be  proud. 

The  success  of  our  fight  for  independ- 
ence from  Great  Britain  is  due  to  a  great 
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extent  to  the  efforts  of  General  Kos- 
cluszko,  who  has  been  called  "the  father 
of  American  artillery,"  and  Genera,  i'u- 
laskl,  who  gave  his  life  for  nis  adopted 
country  during  the  Revolution 

During  the  Civil  War  168  officers  and 
more  than  4.000  men  of  Polish  extraction 
sen.ed  in  the  Union  Army,  and  in  the 
Confederate  Army  there  were  17  oCQcers 
and  about  1.000  men  of  Polish  descent. 
Approximately  900,000  Polish -.^.mericans 
.served  in  the  American  army  during  the 
.=^cond  World  War,  and  our  Polish  allies 
fought  alongside  our  men  in  the  decisive 
battles  of  Western  Europe  following  the 
Invasion  of  Normandy. 

This  week,  when  we  join  with  our 
Polish -American  friends  In  celebrating 
this  great  event,  we  can  be  thankful 
for  the  contributions  the  Polish -.Ameri- 
can.^ have  made  to  this  countrv".  They 
are  a  proud,  .i^trong  and  independent  peo- 
ple, and  their  hopes,  struggles  and  desires 
deserve  our  sympathy  and  attention. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  VIOORITO  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  vote  No.  81,  I  was  absent,  attend- 
ing to  congressional  duties  in  my  home 
district  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted    aye"  on  that  roUcall. 


CrVIL  SERVICE  TASK  FORCE  RE- 
PORT: AMEND  THE  HATCH  ACT  TO 
PROTECT  THE  CAREER  EMPLOYEE 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
.Minnesota  :  Mr  NelsenI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas.^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  NEI^EN.  Mr  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  Che  House  GOP  task  force  on  the 
civil  .service.  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
t.hat  the  task  force  has  completed  Its 
iiiitial  review  of  its  area  of  responsibility 
and  has  for  introduction  today  a  bill 
aimed  at  closing  a  very  seriou.s  "loophole 
In  the  enforcement  of  the  Hatch  .'^ct. 

Cospoiisoring  the  bill  with  me  are  my 
task  force  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Virgin'a.  Congressman  Joel  T, 
Broyhill:  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas, Robert  Dole:  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  H,  R  Gross:  an.d  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Carlto.v  J.  KrsG. 

The  basic  a  m  of  this  bill  is  to  shutofi 
completely  tlie  illicit  shakedown  of  Fed- 
I'ral  employcfs  for  political  contributions 
and  also  to  insure  that  those  in  the  de- 
par- mentis  and  agencies  who  attempt 
such  shakedown  activities  will  get  their 
just  desserts. 

As  the  law  is  currently  written,  the 
wrongdoers  in  the  excepted"  or  schedule 
C  and  supergrade  positions  have,  prac- 
tically speaking,  immunity  from  the  con- 
.sequence.s  nf  the  Hatch  .Act;  while  on 
'he  other  hand,  those  in  the  rank-and- 
file  class  fi.'d  service  who  commJt  the 
very  same  violation  would  l^e  subjected 
to  severe  per.alties.  Why^  Because 
present  law  discriminates  against  the 
rank  and   file  of  Federal  employees  In 


the  competitive  service 
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lishes a  double  standard  few  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Hatch  Act.  By  the  Civil 
Service  Commission's  own  admission, 
"there  Is  no  language  In  the  Hatch  Act 
that  fixes  responsibility  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  prohibitions  against  the 
political  activity  of  Federal  officers  and 
employees."  Instead,  present  practice 
divides  enforc«nent  between  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  employing 
agency  which  means,  in  effect,  that  the 
Commission  assumes  enforcement  powers 
only  over  the  employees  in  the  so-called 
competitive  civil  service  while  the  em- 
ploying agency  maintains  enforcement 
Jurisdiction  over  the  expected  service 
employees — which  includes  schedule  C 
political  appointees  and  supergrade 
positions. 

Ironically,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion does  investigate  alleged  infrsuitions 
of  the  act  but  can  itself  move  only 
against  those  personnel  on  the  lower 
nings  while  disciplinary  action  against 
those  in  the  excepted  positions  is  left  to 
the  whims  of  the  employing  agency — in 
effect,  the  Secretary  or  agency  head,  who 
probably  appointed  the  offender  in  the 
first  place  and  who  is  himself  a  political 
appointee.  Thus,  a  severe  inequity  or 
double  standard  is  created  whereby  an 
employee  in  the  lesser  grades  could  be 
fired — cus  required  by  law — for  an  offense 
which  was  also  committed  by  a  higher 
ofQcial  in  the  same  agency  who  most 
probably  gets  off  unscathed  or  in  all 
probability  gets  rewarded  with  a  pro- 
motion for  party  loyalty. 

The  task  force  bill  would  end  this  di- 
vision of  enforcement  responsibility 
along  with  its  Inherent  weakness  and  dis- 
crimination by  fixing  complete  enforce- 
ment responsibility  with  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  for  all  Federal  employees 
alike. 

The  dire  need  for  the  task  force  bill  Is 
pointed  up  by  a  classic  case  which  re- 
cently developed  when  I  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion a  weU-documented  case  of  illegal 
political  fund  solicitation  in  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Both  the  CSC 
and  the  FBI  Investigated  and  found  the 
charges  to  be  correct.  There  were  four 
employees  of  the  REA  Involved — three  in 
the  excepted  service  and  one  in  the  lower 
classified  category.  The  CSC  drew  up 
charges  against  the  one  classified  em- 
ployee over  which  it  had  Jurisdiction. 
The  statement  of  charges  resulted  in  the 
resignation  of  that  employee.  However, 
the  three  other  offenders  who  are  in  the 
excepted  service  today  remain  unscathed 
because  the  authority  charged  with  en- 
forcement, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
refused  to  move  against  them  even 
though  the  CSC  and  the  FBI  substanti- 
ated the  charges.  We  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  classified  employee  may 
have  been  acting  under  orders  from  his 
superiors  in  the  excepted  service  who — 
sad  to  relate — have  not  also  felt  the  ax. 
The  task  force  bill  would  see  to  It  that 
the  CSC  has  complete  enforcement  re- 
sponsibility thereby  taking  from  the 
emplojrlng  agency  any  responsibility  for 
enforcing  the  Hatch  Act.  To  continue 
to  leave  such  responsibility  in  the  hands 
of  the  employing  agency  is  like  assigning 
the  rabbit  to  guard  the  cabbage  patch. 


The  enormity  of  the  problem  which 
this  task  force  bill  attempts  to  correct  is 
immediately  brought  to  mind  when  one 
considers  that  there  are  more  than 
370,000  out  of  a  total  of  about  2,500,000 
employees  who  are  potentially  Immune 
from  the  consequences  of  the  Hatch  Act 
for  lack  of  proper  enforcement.  This 
means  that  there  are  a  potential  370,000 
employees  in  the  Federal  service  who  are 
in  a  position  to  collect  funds  from  their 
subordinates  and  coworkers  in  the  vari- 
ous agencies  and  still — practically  speak- 
ing— avoid  the  legal  consequences  be- 
cause the  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
no  Jurisdiction  over  them. 

Under  the  task  force  bill,  nearly  all  of 
the  370,000  mentioned  would  come  under 
the  enforcement  powers  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission.  No  longer  would  they 
have  virtual  immunity  from  the  penal- 
ties of  the  Hatch  Act  due  to  the  inaction 
of  the  employing  agency. 

This  is  an  election  year  and  the  fund- 
raising  season  is  fast  upon  us.  No  doubt 
the  "bagmen"  in  the  various  Federal 
departments  are  already  making  the 
rounds  fervently  tapping  their  subordi- 
nates for  contributions. 

Time  is  of  the  essence  and  our  task 
force  will  urge  that  Immediate  hearings 
be  held  on  this  Important  bill  looking 
toward  quick  enactment  and,  hopefully, 
thus  assuring  greater  protection  for  our 
Federal  employees  from  Increasingly  fre- 
quent and  bold  political  extortion. 


OUR  FAMILY  FARM  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Langbn]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  REcoiy)  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Trhe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  dairy  farmer  is  the  latest  seg- 
ment of  American  agriculture  to  be  shot 
down  in  fiames  by  an  administration  hell 
bent  on  destroying  the  remaining  rem- 
nants of  our  family  farm  system.  As  a 
result.  I  have  submitted  a  statement  to 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  which  is 
holding  hearings  on  the  Presidential 
proclamation  to  increase  the  import 
quotas  on  cheddar  cheese. 

This  is  just  plain  foolishness  when  the 
President  annoimces  an  increase  of  a 
million  pounds  of  imported  cheese,  as 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, on  the  very  same  day  that  the 
Secretary  announces  increases  in  dairy 
support  prices.  On  the  one  hand  we  are 
told  that  the  dairy  farmer  is  among  the 
lowest  paid  of  all  producers  and  on  the 
other  hand  that  imports  of  cheese  are 
needed  to  hold  down  prices, 

I  note  that  the  demand  for  milk  was 
finally  beginning  to  catch  up  with  the 
supply.  So  the  administration  then  acts 
to  further  depress  prices,  a  move  that 
will  only  succeed  in  scuttling  the  Na- 
tion's dairy  industry  and  place  it  in  the 
unreliable  hands  of  foreign  nations  that 
only  seek  access  to  our  markets  when 
they  have  surplus  production.    The  Sec- 
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retary  of  Agriculture  announced  in- 
creases in  the  support  price  of  milk  at 
a  level  below  the  current  market  price, 
which  he  referred  to  as  a  fioor  for  the 
year.  The  action  to  open  the  doors  to 
foreign  dairy  imports  makes  that  floor  a 
ceiling  beyond  which  the  American  dairy 
industry  can  never  hope  to  escape.  With 
the  Nation's  dairy  farmers  already  going 
out  of  business  due  to  50-cents-an-hour 
income,  the  rest  of  the  family  dairy 
farmers  will  be  out  of  business  before 
long. 

I  have  warned  of  unwarranted  dairy 
Imports  for  a  number  of  years,  and  have 
urged  the  administration  to  use  the  con- 
trol features  of  section  22  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  to  restrict  such 
imports.  Not  only  has  the  administra- 
tion repeatedly  failed  to  use  section  22  to 
curb  Imports,  but  has  actually  used  It 
as  a  device  to  increase  the  flow  of  agri- 
cultural products  into  the  United  States, 
completely  contrary  to  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. I  note  that  voluntary  agreements 
to  limit  imports  on  Colby  cheese  have 
not  been  renewed.  The  rate  of  frozen 
cream  Imports  has  been  increasing  again 
this  year.  Dairy  products  of  all  descrip- 
tions cross  our  borders,  in  many  cases 
with  no  restrictions  at  all  due  to  the  abil- 
ity of  foreign  producers  to  effectively  cir- 
cumvent the  few  controls  that  are  left. 
And  the  administration  does  nothing — 
until  an  .American  farmer  stands  a 
chance  to  make  an  honest  dollar. 

The  American  farmer  should  storm 
the  White  House  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  shabby  treatment  he 
has  received  from  this  administration — 
an  administration  that  would  have  elimi- 
nated school  milk  and  valuable  agrlcul- 
tiu-al  research,  an  administration  that 
has  now  opened  the  doors  for  dairy  and 
sugar  imports,  clamped  restriction  on 
U.S.  cattle  hide  exports,  dumped  corn 
and  other  grains  on  the  American  mar- 
ket, and  restricted  butter  and  pork  for 
use  by  our  fighting  men  in  the  Armed 
Forces — all  for  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
lowering  prices  to  our  farmers,  who  re- 
main the  lowest  paid  of  all  Americans. 
It  is  a  national  disgrace  that  must  be 
corrected  if  we  are  not  to  wake  up  some 
morning  to  find  American  agriculture 
depressed  to  such  a  level  that  there  no 
longer  is  an  incentive  to  produce  the  food 
and  fiber  that  our  citizens  have  learned 
to  take  for  granted. 
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RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  CAPITAL. 
LABOR,  AND  MANAGEMENT 

Mr,  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Yoitnger]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Robert  E,  WUliams,  president  of  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  delivered 
an  address  at  the  College  Economics 
Professors'  Seminar  at  Pomona  College, 
Calif.,  on  May  10.  1966.  His  address, 
dealing  with  the  relationship  between 
capital,  labor,  and  management,  is  most 


timely,  and  follows  herewith,  along  with 
a  brief  note  regarding  the  seminars: 
Thk  Skicina&s — What  Ark   Thxt? 

Believing  that  It  would  be  of  mutual  ben- 
efit some  5  years  ago  the  American  Iron  & 
Steel  Institute  launched  a  continuing  series 
of  2-day  seminars  for  professors  of  eco- 
nomics and  business  administration  at  col- 
leges and  universities  centered  on  steel- 
making  centers. 

The  aim  of  these  seminars  has  been  to 
bring  together  college  professors  and  steel 
industry  executives  for  the  free  discussion 
of  the  economic  problems  of  the  Industry 
and  their  solution.  Including  problems  which 
arise  from  Industrial  relations.  Government 
relations,  the  export-import  situation,  tech- 
nological advances  and,  of  course,  our  joint 
Interests  in  the  education  of  young  men  by 
our  colleges  and  universities  from  which  the 
Industry  must  draw  its  leaders  of  tomorrow. 
In  short,  we  seek  to  create  a  better  under- 
standing between  the  academic  and  business 
commvmities. 

The  first  such  seminar  was  held  at  the 
general  headquarters  of  the  Toungstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  In  connection  with 
Youngstown  tTniverslty  and,  since  that  time, 
seminars  have  been  held  at  Lehigh,  Car- 
negie Institute  of  Technology,  Northwestern, 
Washington  University  of  St.  Louis,  Xavler, 
and  Cincinnati  Universities,  Wayne  State, 
American  University,  New  York  University  at 
Buffalo,  and  the  University  of  Delaware. 

The  seminar  at  which  this  address  was  de- 
livered was  held  jointly  by  the  University  of 
Redlands  and  Claremont  Men's  CoUegre  at 
Pomona,  Calif.  Other  seminars  are  planned 
this  year  at  Notre  Dame,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  in  the  Houston,  Tex.,  area. 

Anatomt  or  THS  Crkattvk  Dbcision 

(Address  by  Robert  E.   Williams,  president, 

the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Pomona, 

CalU.,  March  10.  1966) 

This  is  certainly  a  fine  way  for  bvisiness 
people  and  professors  to  get  together  to 
discuss  items  of  mutvial  interest  in  such 
a  pleasant  atmosphere  as  a  college  cam- 
pus. I  am  greatly  Impressed  with  the  gen- 
uine Interest  and  active  participation  on 
the  part  of  the  academic  fraternity  as  they 
explored  the  economics  of  the  steel  Indus- 
try, and  It  was  of  much  satlsftictlon  for  me 
to  see  the  willingness  on  the  i>ai-t  of  you 
educators  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  a 
free  exchange  of  ideas  between  those  in  busi- 
ness and  those  in  the  academic  profession. 

I  am  all  the  more  convinced  of  this  when 
I  remember  that  education  is  the  most  Im- 
ix>rtant  source  of  human  enrichment  In 
both  an  economic  and  a  broader  sense.  Edu- 
cation increases  our  ability  to  enjoy  more 
things  more,  to  live  more  richly,  more  cre- 
atively, and  In  greater  harmony  with  our- 
selves, our  environment,  and  our  fellow  man. 

As  you  move  along  the  inspiring  pathway 
of  American  history,  you  quickly  discover 
the  reason  for  the  greatness  of  this  Nation. 
It  is  the  genius  of  the  individual.  It  Is  the 
genius  of  the  competent  businessman  who 
combines  labor,  capital,  and  raw  materials  to 
produce  a  vast  outpwurlng  of  goods  to  en- 
rich the  lives  of  the  masses.  It  is  the  genius 
of  the  workingman,  whose  labor,  self-dis- 
cipline and  thrift  are  vital  to  the  creation 
and  operation  of  modern  Indxistry. 

It  Is,  and  in  great  part,  the  genius  of  the 
devoted  teacher  who  inspires  youth  to  greet- 
ness. 

It  is  to  the  younger  people  that  we  must 
look,  and  increasingly  so;  but  we  bear  a 
great  deal  about  this  group  not  looking  for- 
ward eagerly  to  jobs  in  business.  An  insur- 
ance company  advertising  agency  study  has 
concluded  that  in  general  teenagers  seem  to 
feel  that  businessmen  are  dull  and  narrow 
and  that  business  as  a  career  is  confining  and 
lacking  in  opportunity  for  independent 
thought  and  action.    What  they  seem  to  fear 


is  depersonalization  and  what  they  see  Is  » 
lack  of  opportunity  for  self-expression, 

OUtATTVK  DECISION WHAT  IS  IT? 

If  this  is  true,  you  may  very  well  ask, 
"What  has  this  to  do  with  my  topic  this 
evening?" 

First,  I  will  try  to  define  the  creative  deci- 
sion for  you.  Second,  I  will  construct  a 
mechanical  problem  which  we  In  industry 
face  and  which  begs  a  creative  decision. 
And,  finally,  I  will  make  some  suggestions  a» 
to  bow  the  academic  and  the  business  com- 
munities can,  working  together,  create  the 
right  kind  of  environment  In  which  truly 
effective  creative  decisions  can  be  made. 

So  what  is  a  creative  decision? 

We  can  call  decisionmaking  creative  to  the 
extent  that  one  or  more  of  the  following 
conditions  are  satisfied: 

First,  if  the  product  of  the  thinking  has 
novelty  and  value  either  for  the  thinker  or 
for  his  society; 

Second,  if  the  thinking  Is  unconventional 
in  the  sense  that  It  requires  modification  or 
rejection  of  previously  accepted  ideas; 

Third,  if  It  requires  high  motivation  and 
persistence,  taking  place  either  over  a  con- 
siderable span  of  time  or  at  high  Intensity; 

Finally.  If  It  deals  with  or  solves  a  prob- 
lem which,  initially,  as  it  was  posed,  was  a 
vague  and  lU-deflned  problem,  so  that  part 
of  the  task  of  the  creative  decisionmaker 
was  to  formulate  the  problem  itself,  and  give 
it  structure. 

kLANAGKMXKT — WHAT     IB     IT? 

What  is  management? 

It  means  different  things  to  different 
p>eople,  depending  upon  where  you  put  the 
emphasis  on  the  words  In  the  same  defini- 
tion. To  say  "management  Is  getting  things 
done  through  other  people,"  Is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  saying  that  "management  Is 
getting  things  done  through  other  people." 

If  I  didn't  know  that  the  author  of  that 
comparison  was  James  Hayee.  dean  of  the 
School  of  Business  Administration  at 
Duquesne  University,  I'd  say  that  It  was 
written  by  the  same  advertising  account 
executive  on  Madison  Avenue  who  talked  the 
automobile  people  Into  advertising  that  "you 
should  not  drink  while  driving."  and  at  the 
same  time  convinced  his  liquor  account  that 
they  should  promote  the  message  that  "you 
should  not  drive  while  drinking,"  proving 
that  while  scientific  management  seems  to 
us  a  force  for  good,  It  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a  panacea  for  curing  all  IndustrleLl  and 
social  Ills. 

Now  to  the  speclflca  of  the  mechanics  of  a 
problem. 

rNPtJT     VEaS0S     OUTPUT 

An  Increase  In  wages  can  come  from  one 
of  two  places  fundamentally.  It  can  come 
from  increased  production — that  Is,  increased 
output  per  man-hour — or  It  can  come  from 
some  redistribution  of  existing  output.  In- 
creased output  per  man-hour  Is  frequently 
called  labor  productivity  simply  because  It 
has  man-hours  of  work  in  the  denominator 
rather  than  units  of  capital,  or  units  of  all 
Input  taken  together.  But  any  factor  of  pro- 
duction can  be  responsible  for  an  Increase  in 
output  per  man-hour.  This  Increase  Is  not 
something  uniquely  attributable  to  labor. 

One  may  get  Increased  output  per  man- 
hour  because  workers  are  working  harder 
or  because  they  are  more  skilled.  The  latter 
Is  much  more  likely  since  It  goes  hand  In 
glove  with  advancing  technology,  which  si- 
multaneously reduces  output  of  physical 
effort  and  Increases  the  results  of  the  appli- 
cation of  existing  worker  skills.  But  one 
can  get  it  In  other  ways,  too.  We,  In  the 
steel  Industry,  for  example,  have  Increased 
output  per  man-hour  by  upgrading  the 
quality  of  raw  materials  we  put  Into  our 
furnaces.  Any  one  of  the  factors  of  pro- 
duction can  have  a  part  In  causing  an  In- 
crease In  output  per  man-hour.  And  usually, 
more  than  one  factor  Is  Involved.    It  may  be 
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a  fictor  as  oblique  and  nebulous  as  an  ur;- 
provemenc  in  Internal  communications. 
Even  in  the  steel  business,  everything  la  not 
tangible,  or  black  and  white,  Just  gtray,  and 
this,  alone  accounta  for  our  Increasing  need 
for  more  creative  declalona. 

.supp<jse  ws-  assiune  that  shares  of  labor 
and  shares  of  capital,  for  the  purpoee  of 
.Tie.tsunng  units  of  output  per  man-hour 
have,  somehow,  become  definable  and  fixed. 
If  this  were  true  and  provable,  then  we 
would  have  one  very  definite  advantage.  For, 
If  wages  were  tied  to  output  per  man-hour. 
a  stable  level  of  prices  for  the  final  product 
would  be  possible  if.  of  course.  It  were  not 
for  some  other  factors  that  suggest  them- 
selves to  us — factors  like  measuring  such 
inputs  as  the  marketing  effort  to  move  the 
steel  and  then  addln-T  to  this.  If  It  Is  measura- 
ble, the  cost  of  the  marketing  effort  to  move 
the  automobile  or  the  refrigerator  of  the 
electric  toaster.  This  Is  why  those  people 
who  strongly  urge  a  policy  that  somehow 
ties  prfxluctivlty  and  wages  together  are  be- 
ing unrealistic  This  Is  what  I  mean  when 
I  .say  we  have  the  need  here  for  a  creative 
decision, 

IMPACT   ON   PRICES 

Nice  as  such  a  formula  may  appear  to  be 
at  first  glance,  consider  this:  If  we  have  an 
Industry  in  which  the  output  per  man-hour 
is  rising  very  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
average,  and  if  our  goal  for  the  economy  as 
a  whole  Is  a  stable  price  level,  then,  in  that 
industry,  prices  should  be  falling.  In  dollars 
and  cents.  This  ha«  happened  In  black  and 
white  television  and  the  same  reasoning  may 
be  applied  to  the  new  color  television.  But 
do  we  want  to  say  to  the  people  who  make 
color  television  sets  that  they  should  have 
their  wages  tied  to  productivity  since  as 
volume  expands,  their  productivity  is  going 
up  very  rapidly^ 

Take  your  Jobs,  for  example.  Tou  are 
teachers  If  we  were  to  consider  your  sal- 
aries in  the  light  of  the  impact  on  them  of 
advancliig  technology,  what  would  be  the 
impact  of  the  teaching  machine?  If  your 
wr::th  Is  to  be  measured  in  terms  of  the 
nimiber  of  students  turned  out  per  man- 
hour,  what  would  this  mean'  If  we  did. 
we  would  be  measuring  your  productivity  in 
'he  very  manner  In  which  some  say  we 
!ihoii:d  The  number  of  pupils  taught  per 
year  seems  to  be  going  down  because  sophis- 
ticated educators  those  with  the  know-how 
of  cause  and  effect,  recognize  that  everyone 
gets  m-ire  good  out  of  a  small  class  where 
individual  attention  can  be  featured  than 
does  one  from  a  great  big  class. 

P^Y    CUTS    FOR   TEACHERS? 

Well,  the  type  of  poUe^-  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing means  that  we  should  give  dollars 
and  cents  pay  cuts  to  teachers  because  the 
number  of  pupils  taught  per  teacher  per 
year  is  falling  and  this,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  make  it  very  difficult  to  keep  good 
teachers  In  your  profession  So  what  is  the 
answer'  We  had  better  start  working  on  a 
creaUve  decision,  one  that  will  lead  you  to 
face  the  problem  of  how  to  convince  ad- 
ministrators that  your  work,  as  teachers, 
must  be  evaluated  qualitatively,  not  quantl- 
t.itively,  and  that  such  Intangibles  as  ex- 
cellence and  dedication  become  a  part  of 
the  denominator  when  yardsticks  are  es- 
tablished  for   measuring   your   Inputs. 

Then  there  Is  the  theory  that  has  been 
adsanred  in  more  recent  years  that  wage 
Increases  ought  to  be  Ued  to  national  in- 
creases in  productivity,  thus  freezing  labor's 
share  of  the  income:  the  size  of  the  cut  of 
pie  never  gets  any  larger 

And  all  o'  the  questions  which  I  have 
already  raised  are  further  complicated  by 
labor's  dedication  to  the  goal  they  like  to 
e.xpress  in  a  .■single  word  more"  More.  I 
suppose,  can  best  be  defined  for  this  purpose 
as  something  greater  In  quantity  than  pres- 
ently   exists.      Consider,    too,    that   Prt-sident 


Kennedy's  first  economic  report  In  1962  sug- 
gests that,  If  wages  are  voluntarily  frozen  by 
bargaining  out  an  agreement  tying  advances 
to  national  productivity,  the  partlee  may  be 
free  to  rebargaln  the  size  of  the  cut  of  pie, 
within  the  framework  of  constant  prices. 
This  Is  not  a  creative  decision,  because  it 
apparently  overlooks  the  trxilsm  that  If  the 
pie  gets  bigger  someone  has  to  pay  for  it, 
or  if  its  size  remains  the  same  and  labor's 
slice  gets  bigger,  someone  else's  slice  has  to 
get  smaller. 

CUmCAL    0>   CRKATIVXt 

Why  not  try  the  clinical  approach  or.  If 
you  prefer,  the  statistical  approach,  which 
theorizes  that,  where  there  Is  a  shortage  of 
Iatx>r  m  the  market  In  an  occupation  or  an 
Industry,  then  the  wage  Increase  should  be 
more  than  the  national  average  In  produc- 
tivity; where  there  Is  a  stirplus  of  labor  in 
the  market,  then  it  should  be  less.  It  also 
says  that,  where  unions  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful In  the  past  In  bargaining,  and  have 
gotten  their  wages  to  a  higher  than  average 
level,  future  Increases  should  be  lees  than 
the  average  and.  In  the  reverse  situation, 
more.  My  point  Is  this:  To  rely  on  clinical 
or  purely  statistical  data  in  the  area  of  wage 
determination  Is  to  limit.  If  not  eliminate 
altogether,  any  room  for  freedom  of  action 
in  arriving  at  a  creative  decision. 

Up  to  this  point,  we  have  been  examining 
wage  determination  and  productivity.  Let 
us  not  loee  sight  of  the  fact  that  so-called 
fringe  benefits  are  a  part  of  payroll  costs  and 
thus  further  complicate  the  wage  determina- 
tion problem.  Let  us  take  a  brief  look  at 
what  Is  happening  here. 

Tm  BH-L  WI  MUST  PAT 

There  are  many  signs  of  the  new  up- 
ward direction.  Some  are  built  into  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  1965  amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act.  Retirement 
benefits  were  Increased  7  percent  across  the 
board,  with  a  minimum  increase  of  $4  a 
month.  The  average  hourly  worker  with  a 
wife    can    now    retire   at   almost    half   pay. 

Employee  security  costs  to  American  In- 
dustry stood  at  $16.1  billion  in  1965  Just  In 
payments  to  the  Government  for  social  in- 
surance, and  this  is  to  reach  $26.5  billion 
in  another  10  years.  Employer  payment  for 
retirement  benefits  of  their  own  are  now 
$10.4  billion.  Indicated  for  1976  is  $23.6 
billion.  Employer  payments  to  welfare 
benefits  are  now  $5.1  billion,  and  are  expected 
to  reach  $9.2  billion  in  10  years.  The  total 
tab  that  Industry  is  picking  up  today  Is 
$31.6  billion  annually,  and  It  will  be  $59.3 
billion  m  1976. 

If  anything  calls  for  creative  decisionmak- 
ing, this  assuredly  does.  Perhaps  the  creative 
decision  that  is  most  pressing  Is  how  does 
one  create  all  that  money? 

What  causes  this  upward  push  In  the  first 
place?  There  are  some  basic,  underl3rlng  fac- 
tors which  we  can  isolate : 

The  growth  rate  in  the  labor  force. 

A  fairly  stable  level  of  unemployment  as 
the  labor  force  grows. 

A  reduction  In  the  number  of  hours  worked 
per  week. 

A  continuing  rate  of  creeping  Inflation  of 
1.5  percent  per  year,  compared  to  the  present 
growth  rate  of  1  percent. 

NKKOKD  GSOWTH   RATX 

Thus,  If  we  are  to  reach  the  predicted  level 
of  gross  national  product — $1  trillion  in  an- 
other 10  years — we  will  need  a  growth  rate  of 
4.2  percent  per  year  in  constant  dollars,  or 
5.7  percent  per  year  In  doUars  Inflated  at 
the  rate  of  1.5  percent  per  year.  Growth  In 
compensation  on  this  basis  alone  will  mean 
that  the  1975  figure  will  be  155  percent  of 
the  1965  figure  and,  if  one  adds  1  percent  per 
year  to  compensation  to  take  care  of  promo- 
tion and  seniority  increments,  the  1976  com- 
pensation win  be  170  percent  of  1965,  and 
will  require  a  growth  rate  of  5.6  percent  per 


year,  compounded  annually.  And  this  Is 
clearly  an  infiatlonary  fig\ire. 

This  has  some  very  significant  Implica- 
tions for  management  and  creative  decision- 
makers. 

Past  rising  costs  will  require  greater  op- 
erating efficiencies. 

The  cost  of  employee  benefits  will  prob- 
ably rise  at  least  as  fast  as  straight 
compensation. 

There  will  be  fewer  hours  of  productive 
work  over  which  benefit  costs  can  be 
amortized. 

Because  of  the  above,  the  economic  pres- 
sures to  automate  will  become  even  more 
pressing  In  another  10  years  than  they  are 
today  because  ( 1 )  it  will  be  profitable  to  use 
machines  to  replace  men,  and  (2)  there  will 
be  too  few  people  to  lead  and  supervise  large 
grroups  of  employees. 

THE   CBEATIVK    MAN    DETINED 

If  this  Is  a  nightmare,  can  we,  as  man- 
agers, and  you,  as  educators,  transform  It 
into  a  plesisant  dream?  How  do  we  tool  up 
to  do  this? 

First,  what  kind  of  man  Is  ci^jable  of  mak- 
ing the  creative  decision?  What  kind  of 
anatomy  does  he  have?  Whatever  the  an- 
swer, does  it  not  apply  to  professors  as  well 
as  to  businessmen?  It  should,  If  professors 
are  to  create  the  right  kind  of  environment 
in  which  to  study  business.  I  would  say 
the  following  are  common  to  both  creative 
types,  whether  they  be  In  business  or  in 
education. 

His  emotions  are  purposeful.  This  man 
plans  his  emotions  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  enhance  rather  than  hinder  his  effec- 
tiveness as  a  boss  or  as  a  teacher. 

He  Is  perceptive  of  human  qualities.  He 
seeks  those  circumstances  which  enable  him 
to  function  at  his  best,  and  avoids  situations 
where  his  deficiencies  detract  from  his 
total  effectiveness.  Above  all,  he  values 
human  dignity  in  himself  and  In  others. 

He  resolves  conflict.  He  will  not  give  in  to 
anger.  Rather,  he  defines  the  problem  and 
devises  the  method  of  resolving  the  conflict 
In  order  to  achieve  organizational  goals  in 
the  most  effective  manner. 

PSniE    HE    CANNOT    AITORD 

He  values  humility.  Pride  is  a  luxury  he 
cannot  afford.  He  is  openminded,  respon- 
sive to  suggestion,  alert  to  change,  and  en- 
thusiastic about  progress.  He  Is  no  push- 
over, however,  for  he  will  alter  an  opinion, 
reverse  a  course  of  action,  or  modify  a  prior 
Judgment. 

He  regards  success  as  temporary.  He 
wastes  little  time  in  taking  bows  for  his  ex- 
ploits, but  seeks  to  apply  his  achievements  to 
other  relevant  areas.  He  views  personal 
triumph  as  transitory.  Success  Is  a  Journey, 
not  a  destination. 

He  is  realistic.  He  cooperates  with  the 
inevitable.  He  Judges  subordinates  in  terms 
of  total  performance,  not  Just  seniority, 
loyalty  and  personal  observation.  He  un- 
derstands that  people  have  their  limitations 
and  changing  the  shape  of  the  mold  wlU  not 
always  change  the  shape  of  the  man. 

It  follows,  then,  that  In  training  for  busi- 
ness management,  I  would  like  to  see  atti- 
tudes as  well  as  knowledge  imparted.  Do  we 
want  men  who  never  stick  their  necks  out, 
who  accept  the  current  situation  as  It  is,  and 
who  would  rather  think  of  40  ways  8C«ne- 
thlng  cannot  be  done  than  of  one  way  In 
which  it  Just  might  be  done?  Or  do  we  want 
men  who  are  always  on  the  lookout  for 
better  ways  of  doing  things?  Men  who  have 
the  old  entrepreneurial  spirit  that  was  cur- 
rent In  the  Industry  when  it  began? 

We  must  choose,  and  conduct  our  train- 
ing accordingly.  For  my  p>a'-t.  I  am  suffi- 
ciently attached  to  the  old  school,  to  pre- 
fer the  entrepreneurial  type  of  organiza- 
tion man,  and  I  think  one  can  be  a  prime 
mover  without  being  a  disturber  and  a 
troublemaker.     An   innovator   need   not  be 
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"agin"  everything,  or  convinced  that  every- 
one— especially  top  management — is  doing 
everything  wrong  now.  He  needs  merely  to 
realize  that  there  Is  always  the  powlblllty 
that  something  might  be  done  better. 

FIVE    VITAL    rtTNCnONS 

To  attack  any  problem  in  the  hope  of 
arriving  at  a  creative  decision,  the  modem 
senior  executive  must  succeed  In  five  vitally 
important  procurement  functions:  The 
procurement  of  capital;  the  procurement  of 
material;  the  procurement  of  manpower; 
the  procurement  of  knowledge;  and  the  pro- 
curement of  loyalty. 

Failure  In  any  one  of  these  procurement 
objectives  can  mean  failure  to  solve  the 
problem. 

There  Is  another  area  which  should  be 
Included  in  any  examination  of  the  back- 
ground for  teaching  creative  decisionmaking 
in  business.  I  will  enumerate  its  elements, 
without  going  into  detail.  I  am  talking 
primarily,  now,  about  communications,  and 
this  is  what  I  have  in  mind : 

BACKOROUND  CLEMENTS 

Focus  on  the  Job,  not  the  man. 

Use  language  that  subordinate  managers 
will  understand. 

Use  valid  units  of  performance  measure- 
ment. 

Stress  the  Important  objectives,  but  dont 
entirely  overlook  the  subordinate. 

Emphasize  realism,  not  precision. 

Keep  management  principles  always  In 
the  picture. 

In  reference  to  the  last  point,  we  managers 
should  always  remember,  and  so  should  you 
professors  when  you  teach  management,  that 
it  makes  no  sense  to  bend  good  management 
practice  in  order  to  produce  what  appears  to 
be  a  neat  set  of  objectives.  It  is,  or  should 
be,  axiomatic  that  sound  management  prin- 
ciples shape  the  objectives — never  the  other 
way  around. 

Take  stock  of  corporate  needs.  What  type 
of  employees  will  be  needed?  How  many? 
At  what  pay  levels?  Working  under  what 
kind  of  a  i>ersonnel  structure? 

Lay  out  a  long-range  program  that  will 
implement  the  objectives  as  they  have  been 
defined. 

Set  up  benchmarks.  What  steps  should 
be  taken?  When?  If  this  is  done,  and  at 
the  right  time,  where  will  this  move  us? 
How  far  will  we  be  away  from  where  we  want 
to  be  at  any  given  time  in  the  future? 
Avoid  detours. 

Finally,  call  on  that  extra  creative  effort 
and  use  it  to  make  sure  that  the  program  Is 
consistent  with  other  phases  of  corporate 
planning. 

CHANGE    DEMANDS    ATTENTION 

These  questions  call  for  the  application  of 
as  much  creative  talent  as  does  the  one  you 
face  concerning  specialization  versus  gen- 
eralization in  the  field  of  business  education. 
All  of  us  need  to  turn  our  attention  to  these 
changes. 

I  have  Just  cited  a  number  of  problems 
which  call  for  creative  decisions,  answers 
which  have  yet  to  be  made.  Let  me  cite  one 
in  which  creative  decisions  were  made,  and 
list  some  of  the  beneficial  results.  To  do 
this,  we  must  go  back  to  the  end  of  World 
Warn. 

For  20  years,  American  Industry  had  lived 
with  this  constant,  unrelenting,  overriding 
driving  pressure  of  rising  costs.  In  the 
normal  course  of  events  in  a  profit  and  loss 
economy,  Industry  would  recover  these  added 
costs  by  doing  what  comes  easiest — raise  Its 
prices.  But  these  were  not  normal  times,  and 
industry,  calling  on  its  powers  of  creative 
decisionmaking,  chose  not  to  do  it  that  way. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  such  a  buildup 
of  productive  capacity  within  a  few  years, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  that  something 
called  competition  set  in.  Where  there  Is 
that  much  competition,  one  does  not  raise 


prices  capriciously.  Then,  In  addition,  there 
were  increases  in  costs  that  were  so  huge 
and  so  sudden  that  it  was  Just  out  of  the 
question  to  try  to  match  them  with  higher 
prices.  The  result,  you  all  know — the  cost- 
price-profit  squeeze. 

CUT    COSTS,    INCREASE    VOLUME 

So,  Instead  of  raising  prices  to  four  times 
the  current  level,  which  is  about  what  would 
have  been  required.  Industry  applied  Its  cre- 
ative decisionmaking  and  followed  the  other 
course  of  action  open  to  it — cutting  costs 
and  increasing  volume.  It  began  a  program 
of  modernizing  old  productive  capacity,  of 
building  new  and  more  efficient  capacity,  of 
researching  and  developing  new  and  better 
products  and  methods,  of  reducing  unit  costs 
by  increasing  productivity,  and  of  improving 
marketing  and  management  techniques. 

The  steel  Industry's  outlay  alone  In  this 
effort  has  been  well  over  $1  billion  pea:  year. 
Just  for  capital  improvement  and  new  plants. 

This  whole  program  cost  billions  of  dollars, 
true,  but  It  was  the  only  answer  to  Infiatlon. 
And  It  did  something  more  than  counteract 
rising  costs.  It  Improved  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  whole  country,  and  it  laid  down 
a  whole  new  industrial  base  for  the  Nation. 
Entire  new  industries  and  technologies  were 
created  as  a  result — atomic  energy,  radar, 
television.  Jet  propulsion,  wonder  drugs, 
transistors,  automation,  computers,  plastics, 
synthetic  fibers,  lighter  and  stronger  steels, 
to  name  a  few  things,  you,  of  course,  already 
know  about. 

The  real  wage  of  the  American  worker  al- 
most doubled  in  20  years.  The  price  of  the 
average  dishwasher  fell  from  $250  to  $221  in 
20  years,  and  that  of  a  room  air  conditioner 
from  $406  to  $215.  And  the  quality  of  these 
products  rose  to  new  heights. 

ERA    OP    CREATIVE    DECISION 

And  all  of  this  was  accomplished  through 
creative  decisions  and  self-regulation.  In 
the  future,  these  years  should  be  recognized 
as  the  era  of  the  creative  decision. 

So  much  for  the  mechanics  of  the  problem 
to  be  subjected  to  creative  decisionmaking. 
How  does  it  all  relate  to  you? 

A  creative  response  to  new  challenges  de- 
mands the  close  and  serious  cooperation  of 
men  of  affairs  and  of  scholars  and  thinkers 
In  our  colleges  and  universities.  Education 
is  not  Intended  to  make  lawyers  or  clergy- 
men, soldiers  or  schoolmasters,  farmers  or 
artisans,  but  it  is  to  develop  men. 

There  are  still  some  specifics  I  wish  you 
would  keep  in  mind.  Rapid  social  and  tech- 
nological change  imposes  new  demands  on 
business  management  today.  To  keep  pace 
with  these  demands,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  improve  biisiness  educations,  which 
is  a  vital  part  of  a  modem  system  of  higher 
education. 

Businessmen  and  educators  should  seek 
every  opportunity  to  encourage  young  peo- 
ple planning  business  carews  to  acquire  the 
kind  of  education  that  will  serve  them  well 
throughout  their  lives. 

To  supply  the  large  numbers  of  personnel 
and  wide  variety  of  skills  required  by  busi- 
ness, both  graduate  and  undergraduate  busi- 
ness schools  must  reappraise  their  objectives, 
methods,  and  results. 

EDUCATION  IS  LTTELONO 

Business  education  cannot  stop  at  either 
the  undergraduate  or  the  graduate  school 
level;  it  must  be  a  continuing,  lifelong 
process. 

Greater  efforts  must  be  made  to  solve  the 
critical  problem  Df  how  to  develop  managerial 
ability  and  the  quality  of  leadership;  educa- 
tors and  businessmen  should  work  together 
to  find  better  answers  to  this  problem. 

More  top  students  should  be  attracted  to 
business  education  and  to  business  careers. 

The  faculties  of  business  schools  need  to 
be  strengthened,  and  the  quality  of  teaching 
should  be  materially  improved. 


Doctoral  programs  In  business,  the  pri- 
mary aim  of  which  is  to  develop  business 
teachers  and  researchers,  should  be  expanded, 
and  more  top  students  should  be  attracted 
to  such  graduate  work.  Elzperienced  b\isi- 
neesmen  should  be  drawn  upon  by  the  busi- 
ness schools  as  advisors,  seminar  leaders  and 
lecturers.  Business  schools  should  draw  more 
heavily  on  the  talent  and  experiences  of 
business  executives  In  their  teaching  pro- 
grams. 

My  next  point  should  get  Immediate  and 
ready  acceptance.  Faculty  salaries  should 
be  raised.  The  skills  of  the  good  business 
school  professor  should  not  be  too  readily 
attracted  away  from  education,  and  research, 
either  on  a  full-time  or  too  heavy  a  consult- 
ing basis.  The  social  and  economic  contri- 
bution of  the  outstanding  business  teacher 
and  researcher  U  of  great  value,  and  deserves 
more  adequate  compensation. 

EMPHASIZE    RESEARCH 

Research  in  graduate  schools  of  business 
should  receive  strong  emphasis  and  support. 

The  business  schools  and  the  business  com- 
munity should  work  to  develop  a  relation- 
ship comparable  to  that  of  the  best  pro- 
fessional schools  and  practitioners  In  other 
fields. 

Under  the  influence  of  each  other  busi- 
nessmen and  educators  will  gain  greatly. 
Education  will  gain  some  of  the  excitement, 
tension  and  realism  of  business;  business 
win  gain  perspective,  insight,  and  the  stim- 
ulus of  new  knowledge  and  new  Ideas. 

Educators  have  a  very  large  part  to  play 
In  achieving  a  widespread  understanding  of 
basic  economics  among  students,  govern- 
ment officials  and  the  general  public.  Don't 
we  need  more  basic  economic  education  to 
make  the  rules  and  then  to  accommodate 
them?  If  the  answer  is  "yee,"  who  will 
supply  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  ob- 
tained? A  creative  question  of  the  first  or- 
der in  itself.  Well,  John  Coleman,  now  of 
the  Ford  Foundation  and  formerly  dean  of 
the  Division  of  Humanities  and  Social  Sci- 
ences at  Carnegie  Tech's  Graduate  School 
of  Industrial  Administration,  has  answered 
this  question,  and  in  a  rather  searching  way. 
What  Dr.  Coleman  has  said  is  worth  quoting : 

"I  confess  to  a  grave  concern  over  our 
widespread  economic  illiteracy.  To  a  greater 
extent  than  I  had  believed,  economic  thought 
In  this  country — where  individual  decisions 
still  count  for  so  much — Is  a  distressing 
blend  of  fears,  sup>erstitlons,  cliches,  and 
black  and  white  answers. 

"The  blame  for  this  state  of  affairs  must 
rest  with  those  of  Ms  who  are  professional 
economists.  We  have  failed  to  make  our 
subject  sufficiently  interesting  and  under- 
standable to  induce  most  Americans  to  study 
it.  In  a  society  facing  transitional  problems 
and  with  lees  and  less  time  to  adjust  to  folly, 
this  is  a  dangerous  state  of  affairs.  Today's 
historians  can  be  temperate  in  their  Judg- 
ments about  the  economic  behavior  of 
Americans  in  the  1930'6;  there  was  little  eco- 
nomic wisdom  to  guide  them.  But  tomor- 
row's historians  will  surely  be  harsh  in  their 
Judgments  If  we  fall,  through  too  great  fears 
and  too  little  vision,  to  use  the  economic 
wisdom  available  to  us.  The  stakes  are  high; 
an  effective  use  of  our  total  resources  to 
bring  new  concepts  of  plenty  into  being. 
Funds  will  be  pworly  used  unless  we.  as  edu- 
cators, get  on  with  the  Job  of  learning  more 
about  learning.  No  matter  what  we  teach. 
we  have  an  obligation  to  keep  abreast  of  what 
learning  theory  can  tell  us  about  the  most 
effective  ways  to  do  our  Jobs."  That  Is  a 
very  sound  observation  by  Dr.  Coleman. 

LONG-RANGE    OBJECTIVES STEEL 

There  are  some  long-range  objectives  that 
business  and  education  can  help  each  other 
reach.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  things  that 
we.  in  the  steel  industry,  want  to  do: 

Keep  on  improving  the  steel  industry. 
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Maintain  and  Increase  the  freedom  of  en- 
terprise that  has  given  ua  the  opportunity 
to  be  what  we  are,  where  we  are. 

Maintain  a  high  record  of  ethlca  In  the 
Industry. 

Continue  to  emphasize  Individual  respon- 
sibility  and   accountability. 

Those  are  heritages  of  the  past.  What 
about  the  future' 

The  steel  Industry  needs  a  higher  rate  of 
return. 

We  need  to  keep  admlnl.<!trar;ve  expenses 
In   check 

We  mu.st  take  into  account,  more  than 
ever  before,  the  Impact  of  our  decisions  on 
the  economy  In  general. 

.\nd  we  must  meet  and  beat  our  compe- 
tition, at  home  and  abroad.  In  whatever 
form  we  find  It 

Let  m.e  emphasize  that  we  would  like  to 
have  our  business  teachers  as  our  allies  In 
our  attacks  on   these  long-range  objectives. 

I  believe  that  if  professors  can  convey 
to  the  students  a  realistic  picture  of  what 
the  steel  Industry  Is  like,  they  can  be  made 
to  see  that  It  Isn't  Just  the  old  fuddy-duddy 
of  the  economic  world  but  an  Industry  with 
a  glamour  of  Its  own 

A    TIME    FOR    A    CfMNGE 

To  sum  up.  Just  what  are  our  responsi- 
bilities In  a  free  society  which.  In  lees  than 
a  lifetime,  has  witnessed  so  many  revolu- 
tionary changes'  More  than  2,200  years 
ago  a  philosopher  said-  "For  everything 
there  Is  a  season — a  time  to  break  down 
and  a  time  to  build  up— a  time  to  keep 
silent  and  a  time  to  speak— a  time  for  war 
and  a  time  for  peace  "  If  there  is  a  time 
for  everything,  then.  Is  the  time  not  now 
for  one  more  change,  to  keep  pace  with 
change — a  change  from  the  mechanical  de- 
cl.<!lon  to  the  creative  decision'  If  this  Is 
true,  what  are  the  problems  to  which  we 
should  be  addressing  ourselves'  Now  Is 
the  time  to  discuss  them.  Now  is  ths  time 
for  their  solution.  Now  is  the  time  for  de- 
cision Now  Is  the  time  for  action.  Eugene 
Grace,  one  of  the  tr\ily  advonturesome  steel- 
makers of  America  said:  "Thousands  of  en- 
gineers can  design  bridges,  calculate  strains 
and  stresses  and  draw  up  specifications  for 
machines  but  the  great  engineer  Is  the 
man  who  can  tell  whether  the  bridge  or  the 
machine  should  be  built  at  all.  where  it 
should   be  built,  and   when." 

In  a  world  dedicated  to  Improving  the 
economic  welfare  .of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  persons  who  are  in  poverty,  business  enter- 
prise becomes  a  major  cen'er  In  a  nation's 
life.  The  efficiency  of  production,  the  values 
of  enlightened  management  the  widespread 
distribution  of  income  to  the  masses,  the 
opportunities  given  to  Individuals  for  eco- 
nomic progress,  and  a  dedication  to  the  pri- 
mary '.ib-ectives  of  a  free  comfjetltlve  society 
all  be<-ome  of  prime  importance  and  all  re- 
quire endless  creative  decisions. 

□lEA.S    OF    THE    WEST 

If  widespread  fonomlc  progress  depends 
upon  the  organlzttlon  of  relatively  large 
business  enterprls>'S,  the  world  will  adopt 
ma^s  pr(xiuctlon,  mass  distribution,  mass 
communlcatlor.,  a  id  mass  education.  Fortu- 
nately these  .tre  lieas  of  the  Weet,  and  es- 
pecially the  United  States,  Other  nations 
may  :r)t  accept  our  form  of  government. 
They  may  advocate  centralized  government 
with  a  minimum  of  freedom  for  the  people. 
But  thev  will  be  ccmpelled  to  adopt  the  basic 
ideas  of  Western  business  and  educational 
organlx,^tion  if  they  are  to  meet  the  desper- 
ate economic  needs  of  their  people.  As  they 
go  about  this  they  may  also  find  that  these 
Institutions  flourish  best  in  a  society  where 
men  have  the  opportunity  and  incentive  to 
develop  their  talents  where  they  are  at 
liberty  to  make  the  creative  decision  con- 
sistent with  the  needs  of  the  people,  which 
are,  in  themselves,  creative 


We  need  educators  and  businessmen  who 
are  willing  to  keep  on  worrying  and  thinking 
about  competition  in  business.  We  also  need 
them  to  do  this  in  order  to  make  genuine 
Improvements  In  our  competitive  system. 

In  short,  gentlemen,  we  need  each  other. 


NASA  AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wydler]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  NASA  authorization  bill,  H.R.  14324. 
Unfortunately,  I  have  to  vote  "present" 
on  final  passage  of  this  bill  because  I  in- 
tend to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit  in  an 
attempt  to  get  some  action  on  the  prob- 
lem of  aircraft  noise  for  the  people  suf- 
fering as  a  resiilt  of  this  unsolved  prob- 
lem. 

I  do  support  the  space  program  au- 
thorization in  this  bill. 

Actually,  the  argument  over  the  need 
for  the  space  program  has  become  to  a 
large  extent  academic.  We  have  reached 
the  point  of  no  return  in  our  commit- 
ments to  get  a  msm  to  the  moon  and  re- 
turn him  to  earth.  Most  of  our  current 
spending  is  for  this  program.  The  total 
spending  for  this  program  will  approach 
$20  billion.  We  have  spent  about  half  of 
that,  or  $10  billion  to  date. 

I  personally  am  of  the  opinion  that 
with  Russia  competing  in  this  race  and 
as  a  matter  of  national  security  we  can- 
not afford  to  be  anything  other  thsm  first 
in  space. 

I  also  wish  to  join  my  colleague,  Con- 
gressman Pulton,  in  objecting  to  the  lo- 
cation of  the  proposed  Lunar  Laboratory 
in  Houston.  Tex.  I  do  not  believe  this  is 
the  proper  or  best  site  for  the  laboratory 
and  believe  that  the  reasons  given  for  Its 
location  there  were  ones  that  were 
thought  up  after  the  decision  was  made 
to  locate  It  there  had  been  made. 

F^ally,  I  wish  to  reemphaslze  my  con- 
cern with  what  appears  to  me  will  be  an 
exact  duplication  of  space  efforts  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
I  am  speaking  about  the  efforts  that  both 
Government  agencies  will  make  in  con- 
nection with  manned  earth  orbit  activi- 
ties. Duplicating  facilities  for  launch, 
tracking,  and  recovery  are  about  to  be 
undertaken  at  the  cost  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars. I  support  the  MOL  concept  but  I 
also  realize  that  much  of  the  expertise 
necessary  to  make  it  successful  is  located 
in  NASA.  I  believe  a  bold  new  approach 
is  necessary  in  Interagency  cooperation 
if  we  are  to  have  the  benefits  of  both 
programs  with  the  cost  of  but  one. 

I  know  that  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  expressed  great  concern 
over  this  matter  and  that  the  NASA 
Oversight  Committee  has  promised  to 
keep  a  close  watch  on  the  developments 
of  these  two  programs.  This  will  help 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  anything  other 
than  duplication  will  result  unless  some 


new  organizational  approach  Is  made  to 
make  one  program  out  of  the  two, 

ApoUo  applications  and  MOL  should 
be  merged  and  emphasis  should  be  put 
on  using  the  Apollo  capsule  for  all  work 
in  earth  orbit  by  man. 

With  these  reservations  and  warnings 
I  support  H.R.  14324 


DISTORTION  OF  NOBLE  GOALS 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr,  Speaker,  in 
this  day  and  age  when  many  people  are 
talking  in  terms  of  goals,  it  is  good  to  re- 
call that  these  goals  are  often  used  as  a 
cover  for  purposes  far  less  noble  such  as 
the  bald  acquisition  of  power,  suppres- 
sion of  opposition  and  personal  glorifica- 
tion. Assertions  of  possible  political 
manipulating  in  the  poverty  program 
might  in  time  prove  to  be  still  another 
example  of  meritorious  goals  distorted. 
In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  this  point  was  well  Illustrated. 

Does  this  sound  like  anyone  you  know? 

I  include  the  above-mentioned  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

"We  shall  banish  want;  we  shall  banish 
fear.  The  essence  of  national  socialism  Is 
human  welfare.  National  socialism  is  a 
revolution  of  the  common  man,  rooted  In  a 
fuller  life  from  childhood  to  old  age.  Na- 
tional socialism  means  a  day  of  abundance 
at  home  and  a  better  world  order  abroad." 

The  quotation  is  from  a  speech  by  Adolf 
Hitler  nearly  30  years  ago. 

Is  history  to  repeat,  only  worse?  This  time 
it  could  be  America. 


PACTS  ON  RHODESIAN   ISSUE  FOR 
PILING 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  26  I  inserted  in  the  Record  a  col- 
unm  by  Andrew  Tully  which  was  critical 
of  the  handling  of  the  Rhodesian  issue. 
Fortunately,  there  are  many  others  who 
are  bringing  to  public  attention  many 
questionable  aspects  of  this  case.  One 
of  the  first  to  raise  objections  was  former 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater  in  a  column 
which  appeared  in  Human  Events  on 
December  18,  1965.  M.  Stanton  Evans, 
author  and  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
News  compares  the  smear  treatment  now 
being  applied  to  some  Rhodesian  sup- 
porters with  that  used  during  the  Ka- 
tanga crisis.  Lyle  Wilson,  of  United 
Press  International,  in  a  column  appear- 
liig  in  the  Ashland  Times-Gazette  of 
April  21,  1966,  explores  the  legaUty  of 
the  U2I.  oU  blockade. 
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I  Include  the  three  articles  mentioned 
above  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
(Prom  Human  Events,  Dec.  18,  1965] 

RROOBSIAN  BOTCOTT  IlXDSTKATSS  VS.  PORDGN 

PoucT     Pailitres — The     UNmro     States 

QtncKLT    Joined   This    Botcott   Btrr   Otr« 

Allies  Still  Dett  Us  bt  Trading  With 

Cuba  and  North  Vietnam 

(By  Barry  Goldwater) 

Our  prompt  response  to  Great  Britain's 
appeal  for  a  boycott  of  Rhodesia — whether 
you  agree  with  the  boycott  or  not — highlights 
the  failure  of  Great  Britain  and  most  of  our 
allies  to  respond  with  similar  good  faith  when 
it  Is  our  fat,  not  theirs,  that  is  In  the  fire. 

Just  look  at  the  difference.  When  Great 
Britain  said  Jump,  we  Just  asked  "how  high?" 
Our  rejection  of  Rhodesian  sugar  shipments, 
even  when  those  shipment*  were  on  the  high 
seas,  was  so  prompt  that  It  almost  preceded 
the  request. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  trying  to 
get  our  friends,  Great  Britain  Included,  to 
cut  off  supplies  to  and  sales  from  Cuba  ever 
since  the  missile  crisis — a  crisis,  incidental- 
ly, which  threatened  the  entire  world  and  not 
Just  the  climate  of  one  section  of  one  con- 
tinent, as  with  Rhodesia. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  our  pleas  In 
regard  to  Cuba?  British  exports  to  Cuba 
rose  from  about  $6  mUlion  worth  in  1963  to 
a  husky  $27  million  worth  last  year.  Our 
other  allies  have  done  Just  about  the  same. 

France's  trade  with  Cuba  Jumped  from  $4 
to  $49  million  worth  In  the  same  period. 
Canada  went  from  $15  to  $57  million,  Japan 
from  $3  to  $34  million. 

Free-world  ships  made  76  calls  on  Cuban 
ports  In  the  first  4  months  of  this  year.  Of 
that  number,  33  were  by  British  ships,  ac- 
cording to  records  on  file  at  the  UJ8.  Mari- 
time Administration. 

In  the  past  2  years  there  have  been  844 
free-world  trips  to  Cuban  ports,  some  40 
percent  by  ships  flying  the  British  flag. 

Even  harder  to  take  at  this  bloody  time  in 
our  history  are  the  free-world  ships,  partic- 
ularly ships  of  Great  BrlUin,  which  have 
been  cfirrylng  cargoes  to  the  ports  of  North 
Vietnam.  No  matter  what  the  cargoes  com- 
prise, they  are  aiding  the  Vietnamese  war 
effort.  In  short,  they  are  helping  to  kill 
American  soldiers  as  well. 

Representative  Paul  Rogers,  Democrat,  of 
Florida,  has  charged  that  in  the  last  half  of 
last  year  alone  a  total  of  201  free-world 
ships,  almost  half  British,  carried  Communist 
cargoes  into  North  Vietnamese  ports. 

Beyond  helping  haul  the  goods  of  war  and 
other  supporting  material  into  North  Viet- 
nam— to  the  hands  of  the  free  world's  active 
enemies,  to  the  men  who  are  killing  free- 
world  soldiers — various  of  our  allies  are  trad- 
ing directly  with  North  Vietnam.  The  fig- 
ures are  not  huge,  but  they  are  signlflcant 
for  a  wartime  situation  such  as  this — Just 
as  significant  as  trading  with  Japan  and  Ger- 
many on  December  6,  1941. 

France  last  year  exported  about  $2.5  mil- 
lion worth  of  goods  to  North  Vietnam  and 
exjjects  to  do  about  as  well  this  year.  Italy 
and  Germany  also  have  sold  to  the  Viet- 
namese at  an  annual  rate  of  better  than  $1 
million  each. 

The  Rhodesian  boycott  raised  many  Im- 
mediate questions  of  reciprocity  In  this  mat- 
ter of  economic  warfare  and  about  the  rela- 
tionship of  our  policies  with  those  of  our  al- 
lies. Above  all,  it  raises  the  very  serious 
question  of  how  well  we  share  common  pur- 
poses these  days. 

So  far  It  seems  a  sadly  one-way  street. 

[Prom  the  Ashland  Times-Gazette,  Apr.  21, 
1966] 

nNms  Nations  Oil  Blockade  Is  Illegal 
(By  Lyle  Wilson.  United  Press  International) 

The  United  Nations'  sanction  of  force  to 
block   seaborne    oil   supplies   for   rebelUous 


Southern  Rhodesia  is  an  urgent  Invitation 
for  Portugal  to  appeal  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice. 

The  UJJ.  Security  Council's  blockade 
authorization  was  a  bad  move.  Worse,  it 
established  a  dangerous  precedent.  British 
warships  have  already  imposed  the  oil  block- 
ade on  Monzamblque,  a  West  Africa  colony 
of  little  Portugal.  The  blockade  Is  aimed  at 
shipping  variously  bearing  the  Greek  and 
Panamanian  flags.  It  is  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve the  VJS.  authorization  and  the  British 
blockade  would  not  survive  judicial  examina- 
tion. 

Strong  measures  such  as  use  of  force  are 
set  out  In  chapter  VH  of  the  UJI.  Charter  in 
situations  involving  threats  to  the  peace, 
breach  of  the  peace  of  aggression.  That  is 
the  precise  language  of  the  charter.  Unless 
there  is  a  finding  of  such,  the  provisions  for 
use  of  force  shall  not  apply. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  from  the 
Security  Council  a  statement  identifying  the 
threat,  breach,  or  act  on  the  jjart  of  Southern 
Rhodesia  that  triggered  authorization  of  the 
use  of  force  In  the  case  of  Southern  Rho- 
desia. 

There  would  be  dispute  about  that,  of 
course.  The  Afro-Asian  members  of  the 
United  Nations  would  contend  that  Southern 
Rhodesia  had  threatened  the  peace,  had 
breached  the  peace  and  maybe  even  had  been 
guilty  of  aggression  by  means  of  a  go-it- 
alone  decision  to  withdraw  from  the  British 
Commonwealth. 

The  United  States  is  alined  firmly  with  the 
Afro-Aalans  and  with  the  British.  A  good 
subject  for  an  hour's  debate  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate would  be  a  demand  for  an  explanation 
from  the  Johnson  administration  of  the 
manner  in  which  It  determined  that  South- 
ern Rhodesia  had  committed  the  act  neces- 
sary to  legalize  the  use  of  force. 

Like  as  not.  the  debate  would  demonstrate 
that  the  United  States  was  much  motivated 
In  the  Security  Council  by  an  eager  desire  to 
appease  the  Afro-Asians  and  most  especially 
the  Africans. 

In  any  event,  the  armed  Interference  with 
the  seaborne  commerce  of  a  Portuguese  de- 
pendency is  an  urgent  invitation  for  an  ap- 
peal to  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
Portugal  and  Southern  Rhodesia  might  find 
they  have  the  law  on  their  side.  They  might 
even  be  able  to  claim  damages  from  the  Unit- 
ed Nations.  The  whole  incident  Is  fit  for 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan. 

Unfit  for  any  musical  comedy  nonsense  is 
the  bad  precedent  in  which  the  Security 
Council  has  entrapped  Itself.  There  is  a 
major  source  of  oil  ajjart  from  Portugal's 
West  African  colony.  That  major  soiirce  Is 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  which  borders  on 
Southern  Rhodesia. 

The  Union  is  not  a  great  power  but  neither 
is  It  a  pinpoint  little  state  like  Portugal  for 
which  the  big  powers  seem  to  have  no  regard 
whatever.  But  if  it  Is  legal  to  deny  delivery 
of  oil  In  Mozambique  to  prevent  Its  move- 
ment on  to  Southern  Rhodesia,  how  about 
delivery  of  oil  to  the  Union  for  a  similar  ulti- 
mate destination  blockade? 

[Prom  National  Review  Bulletin! 
At   Home 

Former  USIA  Director  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Carl  T.  Rowan,  recently  turned 
poUtical  columnl£t.  has  Issued  a  warning 
against  malign  forces  seeking  to  stir  up 
sympathy  for  antl-Communlst  Rhodesia. 

Assorted  racists,  fear  merchants,  and 
Euperpatrlots,  Rowan  says,  are  trying  to  up- 
set America's  enlightened  policy  of  helping 
the  British  crush  Rhodesian  Independence. 
So  potent  is  the  diabolism  of  these  plotters 
that  they  Just  'might  make  an  already  timid 
State  Department  even  more  tremulous  In 
dealing  with  the  vital  problems  of  Rhodesia 
and  the  rest  of  Africa." 

The  particular  target  of  this  onslaught  is 
a  group  called  the  American-African  Affairs 


Association  (550  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Tork). 
headed  by  Negro  leader  Max  Yergan  and  Na- 
tional Review  Publisher  William  A.  Rusher. 
The  stated  purpose  of  the  organization  Is  to 
convey  to  the  American  people  essential  facts 
about  developments  in  Africa,  untainted  by 
the  political  and  social  dogma  which  saw  fit 
to  exalt  recently  deposed  dictator  and  Marx- 
ist Kwame  Nkrumah  of  Ghana  as  an  example 
of  progressive  leadership. 

To  Rowan,  the  American-African  Affairs 
Association  is  "largely  a  reactionary  reincar- 
nation of  the  Katanga  lobby — a  sort  of  re- 
actionary Who's  Who  in  America."  The  Ka- 
tanga lobby,  in  case  you  have  forgotten,  was 
an  agency  whose  chief  purfMsee  was.  in  Row- 
an's description,  "to  force  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment to  acquiesce  in  an  effort  by  Moise 
Tshombe  to  steal  mineral-rich  Katanga  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  Congo."  (Tshombe  was 
the  popularly  elected  antl-Communlst  presi- 
dent of  the  province  he  was  "stealing"  from 
the  Congo's  pro-Communist  ruler,  Patrice 
Lumumba.) 

Among  the  reactionary  trustees  and  asso- 
ciates of  the  American-African  Affairs  group 
are  novelist  John  Dos  Passos,  Prof.  Thomas 
Molnar,  Prof.  Ernest  van  den  Haag,  former 
Congressman  Walter  Judd.  journalists  Henry 
Hazlltt,  John  Chamberlain,  and  Ralph  de 
Toledano,  Negro  Editor  George  Schuyler,  and 
Prof.  Gerhart  Nlemeyer — as  scurvy  a  lot  of 
sidewinders  as  Carl  Rowan  ever  laid  eyes  on. 

Among  the  activities  of  these  disreputable 
folk  have  been  an  In-depth  study  of  Red 
Chinese  Influence  in  Africa,  a  survey  of 
Nigerian  politics  by  African  authority  El- 
speth  Huxley,  and  a  forthcoming  paper  by 
Prof.  K.  A.  Busia,  former  political  leader  in 
Ghana.  They  also  had  the  cheek  to  send  a 
three-man  factfinding  mission  to  Rhodesia 
to  see  what  was  hBpp>ening  there — Instead  of 
taking,  as  any  respectable  person  would,  Carl 
Rowan's  word  for  it. 

In  December  1961,  while  serving  in  the 
Kennedy  State  Department,  Rowan  delivered 
a  speech  attacking  what  he  described  as  "the 
Katanga  lobby."  He  charged  evil  machina- 
tions by  representatives  of  Katanga — then 
under  U.S. -subsidized  attack  through  the 
aggression  of  the  United  Natlonr — and  im- 
plied that  American  support  for  Tshombe  was 
traceable  to  payoffs  by  the  Katanga  govern- 
ment. The  Katanga  information  chief  In 
New  York.  Rowan  said,  "by  spreading  around 
at  least  $140,000  over  the  last  year  •  •  •  has 
got  some  extremely  vocal  help  In  dispensing 
a  string  of  myths  and  misinformation  about 
Katanga  and  the  Congo." 

Rowan  went  on  to  describe  opponents  of 
the  U.N.  aggression  as  racists,  reactionaries, 
and  kooks — exactly  as  he  is  attempting  to  do 
now  concerning  those  who  oppose  the  Brit- 
ish-United States  effort  to  topple  the  regime 
in  Rhodesia.  But  when  called  upon  to  ac- 
count for  these  reckless  statements  before 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee, 
he  was  unable  to  back  them  up. 

Questioned  closely  by  Senator  Thomas 
DoDD.  Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  and  Com- 
mittee Counsel,  Jay  Sourwlne,  Rowan 
hemmed  and  hawed  about  his  Katanga  lobby 
assertions,  and  confessed  that  when  he 
charged  the  Katanga  government  with 
"spreading  about  at  least  $140,000  over  the 
last  year"  he  had  not  bothered  to  check 
out  what  he  was  saying  with  figures  available 
at  the  Justice  Department.  The  Eubcommlt- 
tee  found  the  latter  charge  false  on  the  facts 
and  determined  that  Rowans  below-the-belt 
insinuation  of  purchased  sympathy  for 
Katanga  was  also  false. 

The  truth  was  that  the  Katanga  Infor- 
mation OfDce  had  spent  $40,000  In  the  last 
quarter  of  1960,  including  the  cost  of  setting 
up  lU  office,  and  $100,000  In  1961,  not  all  of 
which  had  been  expended  when  Rowan 
made  his  charges.  This  was  a  good  deal  lees 
than  Is  spent  by  most  foreign  Information 
offices,  and  less,  proportlooately.  than  bad 
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been  spent  by  the  agenw  of  the  central  Con- 
golese government  trying  to  subjugate 
Katanga.  Despite  that  Tact  and  despite  the 
additional  Item  that  the  central  Congolese 
government's  office  In  the  United  States  had 
failed  to  register  with  the  U.S.  Government 
as  It  wa«  required  to  do  by  law  (it  did  register 
when  a  public  outcry  was  raised  i .  Rowan  had 
no  criticism  to  offer  to  that  quarter. 

On  the  Rowan  allegation  that  dissent 
from  the  aggression  against  Katanga  came 
from  extremists,  the  subcommittee  con- 
cluded: "Mr.  Rowan  offered  no  evidence  to 
back  his  charge  that  support  for  President 
Tshombe  came  primarily  from  an  amalgam 
of  political  extremists  •  •  •  Mr.  Rowan  was 
not  prepared  to  place  anyone  In  any  of  his 
several  extremist  pigeonholes." 

Thus  the  perfarmance  of  Carl  Rowan 
when,  required  to  back  up  charges,  made  by 
him  In  an  ofUclal  capacity,  he  spoke  under 
oath  before  a  congressional  committee.  The 
record  Is  not  such  as  to  suggest  Rowan 
should  be  given  much  credence  when,  In  the 
role  of  Journalist,  he  repeats  the  show  all 
over  again  after  a  4-year  layoff.  That  It 
has  been  attacked  In  such  terms  by  such  a 
spokesnian  Is.  In  fact.  Just  about  the  best 
re<-ommendat!Dn  we  can  think  of  for  the 
American-African  Affairs  Association. 

M.   Stanton  Evans. 
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PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  INSTANT 
RECESSION  IN  THE  BUILDING  IN- 
DUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  Ur.der  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia ;Mr.  GuBSERi  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr  GUBSER  Mr  Speaker,  the  John- 
son adininistrations  tight  money  policy 
and  it,s  discriminatory  use  of  credit  re- 
strictions has  fashioned  an  economic  dis- 
asU^r  in  my  home  district  of  Santa 
Clara  County.  Calif.  It  has  pulverized 
one  segment  of  our  local  economy  and 
created  a  situation  as  serious  as  any 
hurricane,  flood,  or  earthquake  This 
catastrophe  has  not  been  caus<-d  by 
Mother  Nature  running  wild,  but  by  a 
coldblooded  economic  act  of  the  John- 
son administration.  It  is  a  poUcy  in 
which  the  administration  persists  long 
after  it^  mistake  Is  evident  to  everyone 
•Aho  wants  to  see  the  truth, 

Mr  Speaker,  these  administration  pol- 
icies have  caused  an  instant  recession  in 
the  homebullding  Industry  of  Santa 
Clara  County  and  much  of  California, 
one  of  our  major  sources  of  employment. 

On  March  31  of  this  year,  President 
Johnson,  in  pleading  with  a  delegation  of 
i:  S  mayors  to  curtail  capital  investment, 
said: 

I  w.\nted  to  add  two  Utt'e  rooms  to  a  house 
that  we  have  down  home  that  we  will  occupy 
some  of  these  days,  but  I  a.sked  Mrs.  John- 
son last  night  to  defer  those  two  rooms  be- 
cause the  construction  people  who  would 
be  working  on  them  would  be  very  much  In 
demsind 

Mr  Speaker,  the  President's  words 
may  have  applied  to  Texas  and  there 
may  be  a  shortage  of  construction  peo- 
ple there,  but  it  Is  certainly  not  true  In 
my  congressional  district  where  carpen- 
ters, plumbers,  bricklayer.-;,  lathers,  la- 
borers, electricians,  and  others  are  ex- 
periencing a  real  recession. 

The  building  trade  unions  tell  me  that 
there  is  a  15-percent  unemployment  rate 
right  now  in  their  ranks.  Before  the 
blitz,  there  were  24,000  people  employed 


in  the  construction  business  in  Santa 
Clara  County.  A  15-percent  unemploy- 
ment rate  means  almost  4,000  people 
out  of  work.  Some  estimates  of  unem- 
ployment are  much  higher.  These  men 
are  not  unemployed  because  they  are 
imskilled;  not  because  they  do  not  want 
to  work ;  not  because  there  is  no  demand 
for  their  services  and  the  products  they 
produce,  but  because  their  jobs  were  de- 
liberately taken  away  from  them  by  a 
bumbling  administration  that  has  se- 
lected one  industry— the  building  indus- 
try— and  one  area — the  west  coast — to 
bear  the  brunt  of  fighting  inflation  its 
unwise  policies  have  caused. 

I  understand  that  this  Is  not  only  hap- 
pening In  my  county,  but  In  other  high 
cost  building  areas  In  California  and 
some  other  States  as  well.  It  Is  almost 
as  If  certain  areas  have  been  selected  as 
the  victims  of  instant  recession. 

Remember  that  the  men  who  have 
been  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  Johnson 
administration's  "instant  recession"  are 
good  solid  citizens.  They  are  buying 
homes,  cars,  furniture,  and  appliances. 
Perhaps  they  have  sons  and  daughters 
going  to  college.  When  Dad  is  suddenly 
thrown  out  of  work,  pretty  soon  the  tele- 
vision goes  back,  the  car  Is  repossessed, 
the  tuition  money  Is  not  forthcoming, 
and  maybe  potential  teachers  and  scien- 
tists are  thrown  out  of  the  educational 
system  and  onto  the  imskilled  labor  mar- 
ket. Their  plight  can  produce  economic 
fallout  which  could  envelop  the  entire 
Nation. 

The  real  irony  of  the  situation  is  that 
the  same  administration,  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  same  county,  through 
another  of  Its  bureaucratic  arms  is 
pumping  taxpayers'  money  into  a  pov- 
erty program.  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram supposedly  is  to  educate  and  up- 
lift the  poor  and  retrain  them  so  that 
they  can  take  their  place  as  carpenters, 
plumbers,  and  electricians  and  earn  bet- 
ter wages.  So,  at  the  same  time  it  is  try- 
ing to  educate  and  help  the  poor  And 
jobs,  the  administration  is  creating  a 
new  class  of  imemployed  and  blessing 
them  with  instant  poverty.  This  piece 
of  economic  engineering  is  unexcelled  in 
the  history  of  goverrunent  mismantige- 
ment  of  the  public's  affairs.  I  charge 
that  this  admirilstratlon  in  its  efforts  to 
flght  inflation  has  created  as  its  main 
weapon  a  two-headed  beast.  It  is  pull- 
ing in  two  directions  at  once  and  is  get- 
ting exactly  nowhere. 

Now  just  how  did  all  this  come  about? 
Well,  the  other  day,  two  of  my  constitu- 
ents In  the  building  industry  called  on 
an  economic  adviser  to  the  President  to 
tell  him  of  their  problems  and  ask  his 
help.  He  admitted  to  them  without 
shame  that  the  administration  has  used 
the  building  industry  to  manipulate  the 
economy — that  the  purpose  was  to  con- 
trol inflation  because  they  were  worried 
that  the  lid  was  about  to  blow  off  the 
economy.  Now  why  did  they  pick  on  the 
building  industry  to  use  as  the  scape- 
goat? Because  it  was  so  efisy  to  manipu- 
late. 

The  Federal  Government  has  iron  con- 
trols on  the  country's  credit  system. 
They  control  Interest  rates  in  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations,  and  just 
about  regulate  where  the  money  will  flow 


in  our  economy.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  allowed  com- 
mercial banks  to  pay  up  to  5 '/a  percent 
interest  on  certificates  of  deposit,  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  has  refused  to  allow 
the  savings  and  loan  associations  to  pay 
any  more  than  4.85  percent  on  savings 
deposits.  The  great  reservoir  of  credit 
the  building  industry  uses  for  land  and 
construction  loans  resides  In  savings  and 
loan  associations.  They  are  the  prime 
source  for  its  financing.  Now,  this  high- 
er Interest  rate  in  the  commercial  banks 
caused  a  tremendous  withdrawal  of  de- 
posits from  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations. In  the  first  quarter  of  1966,  over 
$300  million  left  the  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations in  California  alone.  Today 
the  builder  who  wants  to  buy  some  land 
and  build  some  houses  in  my  district  re- 
ceives the  same  answer  from  all  of  his 
traditional  sources  of  fimds,  "We  are 
out  of  money."  And,  if  he  does  find 
some,  it  is  at  interest  and  discount  rates 
so  high  as  to  make  homebullding  pro- 
hibitive. In  a  few  months  when  the  sub- 
dividers  and  builders  who  are  still  oper- 
ating run  out  of  the  commitments  which 
they  are  now  using,  the  entire  home- 
building  industry  in  my  district  will,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  be  shut  down. 

So,  what  has  happened  to  that  money? 
The  commercial  banks  are  loaning  it  out 
on  high  rate,  short-term  loans  to  con- 
sumers to  buy  more  TV's,  autos,  furni- 
ture, and  so  forth,  and  to  corporations  to 
expand  their  Inventories  and  plants. 
Banks,  as  a  rule,  are  simply  not  inter- 
ested in  lower  interest  real  estate  loans, 
or  the  relatively  troublesome  construc- 
tion loans  when  they  can  make  their 
funds  earn  more  by  making  other  types 
of  loans.  The  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations, being  limited  by  law  to  loaning 
on  real  estate,  were  the  only  source  that 
the  building  industry  could  turn  to  for 
funds.  Now  the  unrealistic  interest  rate 
restrictions  have  dried  up  savings  and 
loan  deposits  and  the  homebullding  in- 
dustry is  practically  starved  to  death  for 
lack  of  its  principal  sustenance — credit. 
At  the  same  time,  the  fires  of  Inflation 
are  fed  by  the  diversion  of  funds  Into 
consumer  credit  channels:  thus  increas- 
ing the  demand  for  consumer  goods  and 
causing  just  the  opposite  effect  that  the 
administration  started  out  to  achieve. 

So  it  seems  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic geniuses  saw  a  flre  burning,  con- 
sidered the  remedy  and  decided  the  only 
way  to  stop  the  flre  was  to  throw  some- 
thing wet  on  it.  So.  they  looked  around 
and  picked  up  a  bucket  of  the  flrst  avail- 
able liquid  they  could  flnd.  It  turned 
out  to  be  kerosene.  The  fire  is  burning 
faster  and  all  they  are  saying  is,  "We 
are  watching  it  closely."  The  trouble 
with  this  administration  is  that  it  has 
too  many  theorists  and  not  enough  fire- 
men. 

But,  that  was  not  all.  The  adminis- 
tration's economic  undertakers  had  still 
another  spike  to  drive  into  the  coffin  of 
CaUfomla's  homebullding  industry — the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association — 
n^TMA — which  has  for  some  time  bought 
and  sold  FHA  loans,  and  has  conse- 
quently infiuenced  the  price  paid  by  pri- 
vate investors  for  these  loans,  announced 
on  April  1  that  the  ceiling  on  FHA  loans 
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they  would  purchase  would  be  reduced 
from  $30,000  to  $15,000.  Since  Cali- 
fornia is  a  high -cost  area  for  construc- 
tion, far  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion, this  has  effectively  eliminated 
PNMA  bujring  of  FHA  home  mortgages. 
The  private  investors  had  already  left 
the  mortgage  market  to  seek  higher  re- 
turns on  their  money  in  other  types  of 
loans.  So,  this  action  just  about  killed 
off  FHA  mortgage  financing  in  my  coun- 
ty, and  most  of  California.  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  were  excused  from  the  $15,000 
limitation  because  they  were  such  high- 
cost  areas.  I  submit  that  California  or 
at  least  a  good  many  areas  in  California 
have  just  as  high  land  and  construction 
costs  as  these  two  States.  The  median 
priced  home  in  the  present  inventory  in 
my  home  county  is  $23,000.  This  means 
that  the  median  FHA  loan  is  almost 
$22,000.  There  are  less  than  12  percent 
of  the  homes  now  in  the  county's  inven- 
tory which  could  possibly  qualify  for  an 
FHA  loan  at  the  present  limitation — 
$15,000.  In  all  fairness,  California  at 
least  should  be  added  to  the  other  two 
States  and  the  limitation  again  rtiised  to 
$30,000. 

There  is  still  one  more  way  the  Gov- 
ernment is  hurting  what  is  left  of  the 
homebullding  Industry  and  that  is  by 
overbuying  of  Iimiber.  I  am  told  that 
one  cabinet  making  concern  that  nor- 
mally uses  between  1,200  and  1,800  pieces 
of  plywood  per  month  is  now  able  to  get 
only  100.  Its  sources  say  the  Govern- 
ment is  taking  all  the  rest.  One  lumber 
mill  is  said  to  be  furnishing  the  Govern- 
ment 98  percent  of  its  production.  Lack- 
ing enough  cars  to  ship  it,  they  are  using 
cattle  cars  and  lining  them  with  paper. 
Apparently,  this  material  is  going  into 
the  defense  effort.  Our  building  indus- 
try has  no  quarrel  with  such  use  if  it  is 
truly  being  used.  But,  they  suspect  that 
such  huge  quantities  of  plywood  and 
lumber  cannot  possibly  be  used  all  at 
once.  If  it  is  being  used  as  received,  that 
is  one  thing.  If  it  is  piling  up  on  docks 
and  warehouses,  waiting  for  transship- 
ment, that  is  another.  The  building  in- 
dustry would  like  to  be  sure  that  the 
drastic  curtailment  of  their  supply  and 
the  resultant  high  prices  are  necessary 
and  not  just  whimsical. 

Now  what  can  be  done  about  these 
three  grave  injustices  to  our  homebulld- 
ing industry?  First  of  all,  the  adminis- 
tration's economic  exi>erts  should  admit 
they  have  failed.  The  scientific  method 
prescribes  first  creating  a  theory,  then 
experimenting  and  testing  it,  and  then 
abandoning  it  and  trying  something  else, 
if  it  doesn't  work  out.  I  submit  that  the 
attempt  to  control  Inflation  by  manipu- 
lating the  credit  system  has  totally  failed 
and,  in  addition,  is  on  the  brink  of  de- 
stroying one  of  the  great  important  in- 
dustries of  this  Nation — one  which 
brings  employment  and  prosperity  to 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  taxpaying 
citizens.  If  the  administration  does  not 
reverse  its  vicious  policies,  it  could  well 
start  a  recession  snowballing  throughout 
the  whole  economy.  They  say  arsenic 
can  cure  a  headache  as  easily  as  aspirin, 
but  the  side  effects  are  pretty  drastic.  I 
submit  that  the  administration's  eco- 
T^omic  experts  are  hooked  on  arsenic 


and   they   had   better    take    the    cure 
quickly. 

After  admitting  failure,  here  is  what 
must  be  done  immediately  to  get  our 
homebullding  industry  back  on  the  track. 

First.  Increase  the  ceiling  of  the  in- 
terest rate  payable  by  savings  and  loan 
associations  to  allow  them  to  compete 
with  the  commercial  banks  for  deposits 
and  return  their  ability  to  finance  the 
homebullding  Industry,  which  is  their 
primary  and  in  fact  their  only  function. 

Second.  Raise  the  ceiling  on  the 
amount  allowable  for  FNMA  to  purchase 
individual  mortgages  fr»m  $15,000  to 
$30,000,  in  California  and  any  other  high 
cost  States.  At  the  same  time,  some 
method  of  increasing  the  \*jthorization 
ceiling  for  FNMA  must  be  found  so  that 
it  has  ample  funds  with  which  to  operate. 
At  the  present  time,  $91  million  in  FNMA 
stock  can  be  sold  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
Since  FNMA  can  purchase  mortgages  in 
the  secondary  market  in  an  amount 
equal  to  10  times  its  outstanding  stock, 
this  mearis  that  if  the  administration 
were  to  immediately  move,  FNMA  could 
purchase  $910  million  more  in  mortgages. 
This  could  be  of  considerable  help  in  the 
present  crisis. 

Third.  Release  any  lumber  to  the  mar- 
ket which  is  unnecessarily  stockpiled  by 
the  Government. 

These  three  steps  may  not  be  all  that 
is  needed,  but  they  would  be  a  fine  start. 

I  submit  that  the  economic  measures 
the  administration  has  applied  and 
which  have  had  such  a  drastic  and  un- 
expectedly severe  effect  on  this  one  in- 
dustry can  be  reversed.  The  hand  that 
turned  off  the  switch  so  fast  can  turn  it 
on  again  just  as  quickly.  In  trying  to 
kill  a  fiy,  the  administration  has  used  a 
sledgehammer.  All  it  has  to  do  is  lay 
the  hammer  down  and  pick  up  a  fiy- 
swatter.  We  all  agree  that  inflation 
must  be  controlled.  But,  let  us  control 
it  intelligently.  The  means  used  so  far 
were  conceived  In  ignorance,  born  in 
confusion  and  are  being  nurtured  in  ar- 
rogance and  blind  stubbornness.  Those 
who  are  responsible  should  be  taken  out 
of  their  typewriter-ribbon  world  and 
sentenced  to  3  or  4  months  in  the  real 
world  where  a  man  and  his  family  are 
not  merely  statistics,  or  paper  dolls  to 
be  played  with  by  computers,  but  real 
live  human  beings  who  get  hurt  badly 
when  the  administration's  expert  infla- 
tion-flghters  deUberately  and  in  cold 
blood  fire  into  a  crowd  of  innocent  by- 
standers. 


BUILDING  ANOTHER  INTER-AMERI- 
CAN BRIDGE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  McVicker]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
January  I  had  occasion  to  travel  to  Cen- 
tral America  on  an  assignment  from  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  represent 
the  United  States  at  installation  of  the 
new  U.S.  Director  of  Regional  OfiQce  Cen- 
tral American  and  Panama,  and  to  make 
a  firsthand  study  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Common  Market.  I  also  became 
aware  of  a  unique  institution  known  as 
the  binational  center. 


A  binational  center  is  an  autonomous, 
nonprofit  organization,  dedicated  to  cul- 
tural exchange  and  mutual  understand- 
ing, and  self-sustaining  income  re- 
ceived principally  from  English  classes. 
These  centers  are  administered  under 
programs  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  although  not  as  oflQcial  agency 
dependencies. 

A  binational  board  of  directors,  chosen 
by  center  membership,  formulates  policy. 
The  U.S.  Information  Service  pro- 
vides teaching,  library  and  other  ma- 
terials, sponsors  cultural  activities, 
and  assigns  staff  officers  to  administer 
the  center's  overall  program  of  library 
services,  cultural  activities  and  teaching 
of  English.  Binational  centers,  the  first 
of  which  was  foimded  in  Argentina  in 
1927.  are  located  in  all  Latin  American 
natioras.  They  contribute  significantly 
to  communities  where  they  are  located, 
and  have  become  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive of  the  USIA's  overseas  activities. 

The  binational  center  in  Guatemala 
City  is  named  Institute  Guatemalteco- 
Americano.  and  is  popularly  known  as 
IGA.  Long  a  cultural  and  linguistic 
bridge  between  the  United  States  and 
Guatemala,  IGA,  in  a  vei-y  real  sense,  fills 
a  deeply  felt  community  need.  Thou- 
sands of  Guatemalans  participate  in 
IGA's  activities.  The  Institute  continu- 
ally strives  to  satisfy  constantly  growing 
demands  placed  on  its  English  teaching 
resources.  Greatest  demand  is  for  teach- 
ers of  English.  They  are  badly  needed 
to  aid  in  effecting  these  programs.  Over 
the  years  the  center  has  been  forced  to 
rely  on  resident  Americans  to  do  their 
teaching  of  English.  Through  associ- 
ation with  IGA,  an  American  teacher 
fresh  from  our  country  can  make  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  an  invaluable 
cultural  program  while  advancing  him- 
self professionally.  This  contribution  is 
in  direct  support  of  objectives  of  both 
the  Guatemalan  and  U.S.  Government. 

I  would  like  to  put  forward  a  plan  to 
not  only  aid  the  binational  centers  in 
Guatemala,  but  to  assist  Denver  teach- 
ers professionally,  aid  our  Nation  abroad, 
and  perhaps  set  precedents  that  will 
spread  to  other  school  districts  through- 
out the  Nation.  This  plan  would  estab- 
lish a  system  whereby  teachers  from  the 
metropolitan  school  district  of  Denver 
would  be  able  to  teach  English  as  a  for- 
eign language  at  U.S.  binational  centers 
in  selected  foreign  countries  for  at  least 
1  year  during  periods  of  sabbatical  leave. 
I  proposed  this  plan  to  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  in  Guatemala  dur- 
ing my  visit. 

They  have  agreed  to  a  pilot  program  to 
be  undertaken  this  year  with  the  bina- 
tional center  in  Guatemala  City.  Here 
will  be  a  metropolitan  Denver  effort,  and, 
if  successful,  a  major  program  bringing 
our  people  and  language  to  areas  where 
they  can  do  all  concerned  the  most  good. 

With  attendant  values  accruing  to 
both  schools  and  teachers,  my  plan  offers 
opportunities  to  learn  at  firsthand  the 
cultures  of  some  of  our  world's  most  fas- 
cinating nations.  It  will  be  directly  co- 
ordinated with  teachers  through  my 
congressional  oflBce,  the  USIA  and  the 
binational  center.  A  strong  point  of  this 
entire  program  is  that  It  will  not  require 
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additional  ofSces,  layers  of  bureaucracy, 
sets  of  rules  and  regulations,  or  addi- 
tional employees.  This  entire  program 
can  and  will  be  handled  through  facil- 
ities already  existing  in  my  office.  No 
further  expense  will  be  inflicted  upon  the 
public  or  government  at  any  level. 

Under  my  plans  pilot  program  this 
year  in  Guatemala,  candidates  would  be 
expected  to  have  the  t'oilowinp  qualifica- 
tions: First,  holding  of  an  undersjraduate 
degree  or  higher  in  one  of  the  following 
fields:  English,  Spanish,  linguistics, 
Latin  American  studies,  education,  soci- 
ology, anthropology,  archeology,  eco- 
nomics, political  science,  library  science 
or  journalism;  second,  minimum  of  3 
years'  teaching  experience;  third,  good 
health.  Proficiency  in  Spanish  is  not 
necessary. 

Teachers  would  be  expected  to  accept 
a  position  for  1  full  year,  to  teach  25 
hours  weekly,  and  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  institutes  program  of  activi- 
ties. Based  on  the  teacher  getting  a 
sabbatical  stipend  from  the  school  dis- 
trict, the  1  year  grant  would  Include 
a  stipend  from  the  bmational  center  of 
$2,400.  Round  trip  tourist-class  air 
travel  would  also  be  provided,  although 
driving  down  through  Central  America 
'.»,ouid  be  highly  recommended  as  an  un- 
paralleled experience.  If  necessary,  and 
with  institute  approval,  teachers  may 
supplement  incomes  by  obtaining  addi- 
tional employment  while  in  Guatemala. 
Teachers  are  also  free  to  u.se  leisure  time 
In  any  research  projects  catching  their 
fancy.  IGA  will  lend  every  a-sistance  In 
obtaining  entree  for  tiiem  wherever  pos- 
sible The  grant  would  also  Include  4 
weeks'  leave  during  the  course  of  the  year. 
Grants  would  begin  m  late  June,  starting 
with  several  days  of  orientation  at  the 
Institute. 

With  the  approval  of  the  local  school 
board.  I  suggest  having  a  screening 
process  with  all  di^tricts  taking  part. 
Superintendents  will  be  focal  points  for 
this  process.  An  official  from  the  blna- 
tlonal  center  in  Guatemala  City  will  come 
to  Denver  to  confer  and  aid  ;n  making 
final  teacher  selections 

N:5  one  is  going  to  make  money  out  of 
servmg  down  there.  No  one  will  receive 
formal  degrees  from  any  institution  as  a 
result  of  time  spent  and  le.s&ons  learned. 
What  may  possibly  occur  is  merely  this: 
some  very  dedicated,  educated  people 
from  th.e  Denver  area  will  go  down  to  a 
nation  where  we  desperately  need  friends, 
and  teach  many  >f  these  people  our  lan- 
guage. They  will  live  In  this  country 
and  learn  of  and  with  it.  When  they 
return,  they  will  know  they  have  pushed 
back  the  frontiers  of  ignorance  concern- 
ing America.  They  will  know  there  are 
people  in  a  nearby  land  who  think  a  bit 
differently  about  America  because  of 
their  efforts.  They  will  be  richer  as  a 
result  of  having  given  of  themselves  to 
people  who  are  hungry  for  what  they 
have  to  give— knowledge  and  friendship. 
It  is  strictly  a  giving  experience.  Re- 
ceiving will  come  naturally,  and  hope- 
fully, this  project  will  set  an  example 
that  should  spread.  It  is  not  a  program 
conceived  by  a  group  of  Isolated  admin- 
istrators sitting  around  a  table  trying  a 
calciilated  experiment.  Rather  it  Is  as 
close  to  a  spontaneous  people-to-people 


program  as  one  can  find  today — one  de- 
signed to  reach  out  to  others.  If,  like 
Topsy.  it  Just  grows,  then  Denver  and  Its 
citizens  will  have  found  another  key  to 
the  lock  on  the  door  of  human  enlighten- 
ment and  brotherhood. 


TAX  TREATMENT  OP  TRANSFERS 
OF  RIGHTS  TO  COPYRIGHTS  AND 
LITERARY,  MUSICAL  AND  ARTIS- 
TIC COMPOSITIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Chedr 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ktjpferman]  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  Introduced  a  bill  which  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  that  a  transfer  of  prop- 
erty— other  than  by  gift,  inheritance  or 
devise — consisting  of  all  or  sub^jtantlally 
all  rights  to  a  copyright  or  composition 
by  any  holder  of  the  copyright  or  com- 
position shall  be  considered  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  a  capital  asset  held  for  6 
months. 

Under  my  bill  the  transfer  would  be 
considered  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a 
capital  asset  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  payments  In  consideration  of  the 
transfer  are  payable  periodically  or  con- 
tingent on  the  productivity,  use  or  dis- 
position of  the  property  transferred. 

The  transfer,  however,  would  under 
my  bill  only  be  considered  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  a  capital  asset  If,  at  the  time 
of  such  transfer  the  composition  or  other 
property  has  been  substantially  com- 
pleted and  applies  only  for  one  copyright 
or  composition  a  year,  as  selected  by  the 
taxpayer. 

Under  our  present  tax  structure  all 
authors  or  owners  of  copyright  property 
are  discriminated  against. 

For  example,  take  the  case  of  a  writer 
who  has  two  nephews,  and  decides  to  give 
both  of  them  presents  of  about  equal 
value.  Suppose  that  the  writer  gives 
nephew  A  $50,000  worth  of  stock  in  X 
company,  which  represents  the  amount 
the  writer  paid  for  the  stock  and  its  pres- 
ent worth.  Suppose,  further,  that  the 
writer  gives  nephew  B  the  motion -picture 
rights  in  his  or  her  book,  also  worth 
$50,000.  At  the  end  of  6  months  nephew 
A  goes  to  his  stockbroker  Emd  sells  his 
$50,000  worth  of  stock  In  X  company  for 
$100,000.  And  nephew  B  decides  to  sell 
his  movie  rights  to  a  motion-picture 
company,  also  for  $100,000. 

Then  comes  April  15,  tax  day.  Assum- 
ing that  neither  nephew  has  any  other 
income,  nephew  A  has  a  capital  gain  of 
$50,000  on  which  he  pays  a  25-percent 
capital-gains  tax,  or  $12,500.  Nephew  B, 
however,  has  $100,000  which  for  him  Is 
ordinary  Income.  His  tax  under  the  1954 
Internal  Revenue  Code  would  be  about 
$70,000.  The  difference  between  the  tax 
paid  by  nephew  A  on  his  sale  of  com- 
pany X  stock  and  that  paid  by  nephew  B 
on  his  movie  rights  to  the  new  book  is 
about  $57,000. 

In  the  words  of  Harriet  F.  Pllpel,  a 
prominent  New  York  City  attorney 
specializing  in  copyright  law  and  an 
acknowledged  expert  in  the  field: 

If.  u  many  of  ua  believe,  the  real  wealth 
of  America  lies  In  the  minds  of  her  creative 


people,  it  makes  very  little  sense  to  tax  them 
in  this  dlBcrlmlnatory  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent a  district  which  Is  the  culture  center 
of  the  United  States  and  Includes  the 
heart  of  the  entertainment  Industry.  As 
Representative  from  the  17th  Congres- 
sional District  I  speak  in  Washington  for, 
among  others,  all  of  New  York's  Broad- 
way theaters  and  most  of  those  off 
Broadway,  for  the  music  companies, 
broadcasting  studios,  publishing  firms! 
and  art  galleries.  Among  my  constitu- 
ents are  some  of  the  cultural,  entertain- 
ment, and  theatrical  truly  greats — au- 
thors, composers,  publishers,  artists, 
actors,  producers,  directors,  and  critics. 

I  am  further  privileged  to  have  been 
associated  with  the  field  of  copyright  law 
for  many  years  having  been  chairman  of 
the  Copyright  Committee  of  the  Federal 
Bar  Association  of  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Connecticut,  a  charter  member 
of  the  Copyright  Society  of  the  U.S.A.,  a 
professor  of  copyright  law  at  New  York 
Law  School,  and  the  editor  of  books  on 
the  subject. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  an  author 
should  be  accorded  the  benefits  of  capi- 
tal gains  treatment  for  his  creations  in 
the  event  of  sale.  This  is  a  benefit  en- 
joyed by  an  Inventor  or  the  owner  of  a 
patent,  and  after  examination  of  the  leg- 
islative history  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  It  becomes  evident  that  there  is  no 
basis  for  inferring  an  intent  to  favor 
one  group  over  the  other. 

Just  as  there  are  special  provisions  for 
the  patent  holder  geared  to  induce  and 
stimulate  inventive  activity,  I  believe  our 
laws  should  stimulate  literary,  musical, 
and  artistic  composition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  took  a  signif- 
icant step  when  on  September  29,  1965, 
President  Johnson  signed  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Act  of  1965 — Public  Law  89-209,  Statute 
845.  One  of  the  sponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation was  my  predecessor,  now  mayor  of 
New  York  City,  the  Honorable  John  V. 
Lindsay.  For  the  history  of  this  provi- 
sion, see  the  Congression.'vl  Record  of 
April  5.  1966,  pages  7663-7667. 

It  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  stated 
purposes  of  that  most  significant  legis- 
lative step  that  we  must  recognize  our 
obligation  to  all  of  the  authors,  compos- 
ers, and  artists  In  this  country,  to  fulfill 
our  promise  of  equality  and  justice  for 
the  arts.  Those  who  give  us  our  great 
culture  should  also  have  the  economic 
benefits  which  our  industry  has. 

Let  us  now  take  the  concrete  step  of 
ending  the  economic  discrimination 
against  those  authors  and  composers  of 
literary,  musical,  or  artistic  compositions 
which  exists  under  our  present  tax  struc- 
ture. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.   14903 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  1221  of  the  Internal  R«venue  Code  c^ 
1954  (defining  the  term  "capital  asset")  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and 
redesignating  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  as 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (4),  respectively. 

(b)  Section  341(c)(2)(B)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  collapsible  corporations)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  1221(5)" 
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and    inserting     In     lieu     thereof     "section 
1221(4)". 

(c)  Section  1231(b)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  property  used  In  the  trade  or  bvisl- 
ness)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (0), 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  ",  or"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

SBC.  2.  (a)  Part  IV  of  subchapter  P  of 
chapter  i  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  special  rules  for  determining 
capital  gains  and  losses)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  1250.  Sale  or  Exchange  or  Copyrights 
AKD  Compositions. 

"(a)  General  Rttle. — A  transfer  (other 
than  by  gift.  Inheritance,  or  devise)  of  prop- 
erty consisting  of  all  substantial  rights  to  a 
copyright  or  composition  by  any  holder 
thereof  shall  be  considered  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  a  capital  asset  held  for  more  than 
6  months,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  pay- 
ments In  consideration  of  such  transfer — 

"(1)  are  payable  periodically  over  a  period 
generally  coterminous  with  the  transferee's 
use  of  the  copyright  or  composition,  or 

"(2)  are  contingent  on  the  productivity, 
use,  or  disposition  of  the  property  transferred. 

"(b)   Limitations. — 

"(1)  WOEK  MtJST  BE  StrBSTANTIAIXT  COM- 
PLETED.— Subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  a  transfer  only  if,  at  the  time  of 
such  transfer,  the  composition  or  other  prop- 
erty has  been  substantially  completed. 

"(2)  Only  one  copyright  or  composition 
A  TEAR. — If,  during  any  taxable  year,  the  tax- 
payer makes  transfers  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  more  than  one  copy- 
right or  composition,  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  only  to  transfers  so  described  with  re- 
spect to  the  one  copyright  or  composition 
selected  by  the  taxpayer.  Such  selection 
shall  be  made  at  such  time  and  In  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by 
regulations  prescribe.  Such  a  selection  once 
made  may  be  changed  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(c)  DETiNrnoNs. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"  (1 1  Copyright  or  coMPosmoN. — The  term 
copyright  or  comjKJSltlon'  means  a  copyright 
or  a  literary,  musical,  or  artistic  composition. 

"(2)  Holder. — The  term  'holder'  means — 

"(A)  any  individual  whose  efforts  created 
such  property,  or 

"(B)  any  other  individual  who  has  ac- 
quired his  Interest  In  such  property  in  ex- 
change for  consideration  In  money  or  money's 
worth  paid  to  such  creator  prior  to  substan- 
tial completion  of  the  copyrighted  work  or 
of  the  composition,  If  such  Individual  U 
neither — 

"  (1 )  the  employer  of  such  creator,  nor 

"(11)  related  to  such  creator  (within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (d) ) . 

"(d)  Related  Persons. — Subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  transfer,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  between  persons  specified  within 
any  one  of  the  paj^graphs  of  eecUon  267(b) ; 
except  that  In  applying  section  267(b)  and 
ic)  for  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  phrase  '25  percent  or  more'  shall 
be  substituted  for  the  phrase  'more  than 
50  percent'  each  place  It  appears  In  section 
267(b).  and 

"(2)  paragraph  (4)  of  section  267(c) 
shall  be  treated  as  providing  that  the  family 
of  an  Individual  shall  Include  only  his 
spouse,  ancestors,  and  lineal  descendants. 

■'  ( e )  Cross  Reference  . — 

"For  special  rule  relating  to  nonresident 
aliens,  see  section  871  (a) ." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  IV 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

Sec.  1250.  Sale   or-  exchange   of   copyrights 
and  compositions." 


(c)  SecUon  871(a)(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  tax  on 
nonresident  alien  Individuals)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  section  1235"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "section  1235,  and 
section  1250". 

(d)  Section  1441  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  withholding  tax  on  nonresident  aliens)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  section  1236" 
e£u:h  place  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "section  1235.  and  section  1250". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  transactions  occurring  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  In  tax- 
able years  ending  after  such  date. 


AGING  RESEARCH  AT  GEORGETOWN 
UNIVERSITY   MEDICAL  CENTER 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Foe  arty]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1960 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  in  view  of 
its  own  Interests,  instituted  a  program 
in  aging  research.  One  of  the  objectives 
of  the  program  was  to  identify  a  useful 
estimate  of  the  overall  status  of  an  adult 
human  being  as  an  aging  individual.  A 
second  objective  was  to  Identify  medical 
guidelines  which  would  indicate  when 
deterioration  of  performance  capabilities 
caused  by  aging  cancels  the  benefits  of 
experience,  judgment,  and  acquired 
skills. 

A  population  of  subjects  ranging  from 
20  to  over  60  years  of  age  has  been  ac- 
quired. For  the  last  5  years  annual  In- 
tensive examinations  have  been  carried 
out  on  these  subjects.  These  examina- 
tions are  designed  to  detect  early  signs 
of  Impaired  physiological  function.  By 
refinement  of  existing  diagnostic  tech- 
niques and  the  development  of 
more  sophisticated  biolnstnmientatlon, 
greater  predictive  value  is  becoming 
available  in  the  evaluation  of  the  Indi- 
vidual as  an  aging  human  being. 

In  view  of  the  advantages  available  In 
a  medical  center  well  established  In  phys- 
iological research,  the  Investigators 
were  placed  In  GSA-leased  and  FAA- 
equlpped  laboratories  at  Georgetown 
University  Medical  Center.  By  the  uti- 
lization of  existing  facilities  in  the  medi- 
cal center,  the  availability  of  broad  range 
consultative  services  from  university  and 
hospital  staffs,  the  participation  of  the 
Government  scientists  In  teaching  pro- 
grams related  to  their  Investigative  fields, 
an  economically  sound  and  scientifically 
satisfactory  program  has  been  developed 
with  significant  output  to  the  research 
community. 

Of  unusual  merit  in  the  evaluation  of 
this  multldlsclpllnary  program  are  the 
cardiovascular  studies,  which  Incorporate 
intensive  and  unique  measurements  of 
heart  function  which  have  already  shown 
predictive  value  In  the  early  detection  of 
cardiovascular  disease  not  disclosed  by 
conventional  diagnostic  methods.  The 
refinements  of  these  techniques  have 
great  significance  in  the  area  of  preven- 
tive medicine. 


The  pulmonary  studies  are  designed  to 
develop  a  body  of  information  regarding 
the  effects  of  respiratory  diseases  so  that 
insight  may  be  gained  Into  those  factors 
which  may  promote  or  accelerate  such 
diseases,  and  how  such  factors  relate  to 
the  function  of  other  organs,  particularly 
the  heart  and  brain.  The  studies  also 
demonstrate  the  effect  of  aging  upon  res- 
piratory function  and  Its  impairment 
upon  performance  capabilities  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

The  neurological  research  has  advanced 
greatly  the  predictive  evaluation  of  the 
cerebral  vascular  circulation,  as  has  been 
acknowledged  recently  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  S.  Wler  Mitchell  Award  for 
Neurological  Accomplishment  by  the 
American  Academy  of  Neurology  to  one 
of  the  neurologists  of  the  staff. 

These  evaluations,  with  those  of  vision 
and  hearing  studies  and  biochemical  ob- 
servations, when  correlated  with  per- 
formance capabilities,  offer  a  realistic 
approach  to  the  appraisal  of  the  status 
of  man  based  on  physiological  data 
rather  than  on  chronological  age.  The 
ultimate  predictive  value  of  these  find- 
ings will  afford  a  sound  basis  for  occupa- 
tional selection,  preventive  medical  pro- 
grams and  contribute  significantly  in  the 
guidance  of  community  health  programs. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  In  order 
to  consolidate  their  research  progrtmis, 
has  decided  to  relocate  this  research  ac- 
tivity now  working  In  the  Georgetown 
University  Medical  Center,  to  the  Aero- 
nautical Center  Jn  Oklahwna.  The  re- 
moval of  the  Georgetown  progrtmi  from 
this  geographlcsil  area,  will  necessarily 
Interrupt  the  continued  observation  of 
this  population,  who  for  the  most  part 
are  residents  of  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington area,  and  who  have  displayed  a 
high  degree  of  interest  and  motivation  as 
volunteers  in  this  aging  study.  The  po- 
tential of  the  program  as  currently  con- 
ducted warrants  Its  continued  support  In 
Its  present  location  so  that  the  effort 
and  expense  of  the  collection  of  5  years 
of  data  already  procured  may  effectively 
be  utilized  by  the  medical  community  as 
a  significant  segment  of  a  longitudinal 
aging  study  which,  as  It  continues,  can 
effect  at  an  earlier  date  the  goals  of  ag- 
ing criteria. 

GEORGETOWN     CLINICAL     RESEARCH    INSTITrTE 

What  Is  It? 

A  small  clinical  research  institute  es- 
tablished by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agen- 
cy in  1960  at  the  Georgetown  University 
Medical  Center.  It  (xcuples  approxi- 
mately 5,000  square  feet  of  space  in  the 
Kober-Cogan  Building,  with  an  addi- 
tional 1,000  square  feet  to  be  made  avail- 
able soon  in  St.  Mary's  hall.  This  space 
Is  leased  by  GSA.  The  current  lease, 
subject  to  renewal,  expires  In  July  1967. 
In  addition,  the  Institute  utilizes  cer- 
tain hospittil  space  for  the  conduct  of 
part  of  Its  studies,  and  on  a  monthly 
rental  basis  acquires  animal  house  fa- 
cilities. 

Why  was  it  established? 

To  conduct  research  that  would  pro- 
vide a  useful  estimate  of  the  overall  sta- 
tus of  an  adult  human  being  as  an  ag- 
ing Individual,  and  to  identify  medical 
guidelines  which  will  Indicate  when 
decreasing      performance      capabilities. 
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caiLsed  by  physiological  decrementa,  can- 
cel the  benefits  of  experience,  judgment, 
and  acquired  skills. 
Who  djesthis' 

Twenty-one  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
scientific  personnel  and  six  administra- 
tive personnel,  under  the  direction  of 
Arthur  E.  Wentz.  M  D,  The  six  labora- 
tories, furnished  and  equipped  by  the 
FAA.  including  the  following  physiologi- 
cal disciplines:  cardiovascular,  neuro- 
logical, pulmonary  function,  visual  and 
auditory,  pharmacological,  and  biochem- 
ical, and  behavioral  sciences.  These  are 
supported  and  their  instrumentation 
serviced  by  a  biophysics  and  electronics 
laboratory.  The  creative  capability  of 
the  personnel  of  this  laboratory,  working 
with  the  phy.siolo,£;ical  scientists,  is  uti- 
lized in  the  development  of  instrumen- 
tation to  accommxiate  new  diagnostic 
techniques. 

How  is  this  accomplished? 
First.  By  a  multidlscipUnary  evalua- 
tion made  annually  by  the  most  sophis- 
ticated techniques  available,  and  by  re- 
search methods  developed  to  afford  re- 
finement of  the.se  techniques  .so  that  they 
may  have  greater  predictive  and  prog- 
nostic value. 

Second.  By  the  analysis  of  the  physi- 
ological and  or  pathological  data,  and 
its  correlation  with  the  individual's  per- 
formance capability  and  operational  rec- 
ord. 

Third.  By  the  cross-correlation  of  the 
analyzed  data  to  Identify  significant  fac- 
tors of  an  aging  rating  of  the  Individual 
based  on  physiological  information. 

Why  was  it  established  at  a  university 
medical  center? 

Flr.<^t  To  in.sure  the  validity  of  research 
findings  to  be  furnished  to  a  regulatory 
agency 

Second  To  afford  a  clinic  and  hospital 
population  for  controls  and  specific 
project  study. 

Third  To  augment  the  Instumenta- 
tlon  facilities  of  a  necessarily  limited 
space 

Fourth.  To  preclude  the  necessity  of 
acquisition  by  the  Institute  of  X-ray, 
hematological  and  chemistry  laboratory 
facilities  necessary  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  projects,  by  using  those  already 
established  in  the  medical  center,  on  a 
contract  basis. 

Fifth  To  have  the  ready  availability 
of  an  unlimited  range  of  medical  con- 
sultants to  augment  tlie  Institute  s  pro- 
fessional staff. 

Sixth.  To  offer  to  Oovemment  scien- 
tists t.'ie  stimulation  afforded  by  an 
academic  environment  and  ir.eir  partic- 
ipation, on  a  tinie  available  ba.sls,  in 
teaching  proprams  of  the  medical  center. 
What  has  been  done? 
Since  the  inception  of  the  program, 
over  2.000  individuals  have  been  exam- 
ined at  the  institute  From  this  num- 
ber an  appropriate  population  of  all 
cla-sses  of  pilots  and  air  traffic  control 
personnel,  raneinc  from  20  w  over  60 
years  of  age,  requiring  airman  certifica- 
tion, have  bf-en  identified  for  continuing 
study  By  th.e  conclusion  of  the  current 
calendar  year,  over  300  of  the  subjects 
will  have  had  five  or  more  consecutive 
annual  examinations,  and  over  200  will 
h.ave    had    at    least    three    con.secutlve 


annual  examinations.  Additional  sub- 
jects will  be  added  in  appropriate  age 
categories  to  bring  the  population  for 
the  longitudinal  studies  to  a  total  of  750 
subjects. 

Lack  of  statistical  support  has  pre- 
cluded a  complete  evaluation  of  the  5 
years  of  data  collected.  However,  scien- 
tific information  yielded  by  the  studies 
has  provided  material  for  the  presenta- 
tion and  publication  of  over  30  scientific 
papers. 

Justification  for  the  continuation  of 
the  program  In  its  current  location: 
First,  to  preserve  and  utilize  the  data 
collected  to  date,  which  represents  a 
significant  segment  of  a  longitudinal 
study;  second,  to  take  advantage  of  con- 
tinued observations  on  a  population 
which  is  readily  available  to  the  locale 
of  the  existing  Institute,  and  whose  In- 
terest and  motivation  In  the  research 
program  is  reflected  in  an  encouragingly 
low  attrition  rate  over  a  period  of  5  to  6 
years;  third,  to  maintain  a  program 
which  is  unique  in  that  it  affords  an 
example  of  Government-supported  per- 
sonnel Integrated  Into  and  working  ef- 
fectively in  the  academic  environment  of 
a  university,  and  where  a  program 
scientifically  satisfactory  Is  being  ac- 
complished economically  with  its  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  scientific  personnel 
and  sophisticated  expensive  blo-lnstru- 
mentation;  fourth,  to  retain  the  interest 
in  aging  research  studies  of  a  group  of 
scientists  who  have  worked  effectively  in 
that  area  of  research  for  several  years. 
Budget 
(Approximate) 

Instrumentation    requirement $300,000 

Fiscal  requirement  (36  man-years)  .     550,  000 
Current  fiscal  provision   (28  man- 
years) 428,  000 


INTEREST  GENERATED  TO  ESTAB- 
LISH A  DEPARTMENT  OF  CON- 
SUMERS 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  considerable  interest  generated 
in  my  legislation  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Consumers,  thus  giving  the 
American  consumer  an  effective  voice  In 
the  highest  coimclls  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. 

The  Executive  and  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  has  held 
hearings  on  the  bill,  H.R.  7179,  in  Wash- 
ington on  April  19,  and  in  New  York  City 
on  April  29. 

I  would  like  to  Include  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  statements  in  support 
of  the  measure,  made  at  the  New  York 
City  hearings,  by  the  Honorable  Robert 
P.  Kennedy,  Senator  from  New  York; 
Hon.  Louis  J.  Lefkowltz,  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  New  York;  and  Hon. 
Prank  D.  O'Connor,  president  of  the 
city  council  of  the  city  of  New  York.    In 


addition,  I  would  like  to  set  forth  at  this 
point  an  editorial  entitled  "Consumers 
in  the  Cabinet",  which  appeared  in  the 
May  3  edition  of  the  New  York  Post. 

The  testimony  and  the  article  follow: 
Testlmont  of  Senatob  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
ON  HJt.  7179  (Department  or  Consumers) 
Before  the  House  Commpttee  on  Govern- 
MENT  Operations  Hearings  at  New  York 
Crrr.  April  29,  1966 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  here  this  morning  to  discuss 
the  proposal  for  establishing  a  Department  of 
Consumers  in  the  Federal  Government.  And 
I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  you.  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  the  great  effort  that  you  have 
made  In  studying  consumer  problems  and  for 
your  foresight  In  Introducing  the  bill  which 
we  consider  today. 

It   Is  particularly  appropriate  that  these 
hearings  be  held  In  New  York  State  because 
It   was   here,    under   the    administration   of 
Averell    Harrlman    as    Governor,    that   con- 
sumer Interests  were  first  given  the  special 
attention  of  an  Independent  office  In  a  State 
government.     Dr.    Persia    Campbell,    whose 
testimony  I  believe  you  will  hear  later  this 
morning,    was   the   director    of   that   office. 
State  after  State,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment,  too,  have  been  guided   by  her  work 
on  behalf  of  consumer  Interests  and  espe- 
cially by  her  work  with  Governor  Harrlman. 
Her  work,  and  the  excellent  work  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor,  Esther  Peterson, 
at  the  Federal  level,  as  well  as  the  work  of 
this  committee,  have  dramatized  consumer 
problems  to  the  point  where  the  Idea  of  a 
Federal  Department  of  Consumers  Is  now  re- 
ceiving serious  public   attention.    The  fact 
Is,  of  course,  that  none  of  us  will  be  very 
surprised  If  Congress  does  not  establish  a 
Department  of  Consumers  during  the  cur- 
rent session  or  even  during  the  next  Con- 
gress,    But,  remembering  the  long  struggle 
to  establish  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation,  and   Welfare,  and   the  equally  long 
fight  to  create  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  we  know  that  we 
must  begin  now  to  focus  on  the  problem  If 
we  are  to  succeed  later.     We  must  begin  to 
organize  consumer  groups  In  support  of  this 
legislation  and   we   must   carry   the  debate 
concerning  the  proposal  to  the  country.    We 
must  do  these  things  because  the  American 
consumer  will  never  be  properly  protected 
against  unsafe  and  unfair  conditions  until 
we  create  a  Cabinet-level  Department  with 
a  full  set  of  protective  legislation  under  Its 
jurisdiction. 

Four  years  ago  President  Kennedy  sent  a 
special  message  to  the  Congress  about  con- 
sumer problems.  He  began  It  by  reminding 
us  that  "consumers,  by  definition,  include  us 
all."  In  saying  that,  he  recognized  that 
consumer  Interests  are  so  broad  that  we  will 
never  succeed  in  protecting  all  of  them  in  a 
single  Institutional  structure.  But  he  laid 
down  a  fundamental  challenge:  to  find  the 
means  by  which  the  four  basic  rights  of  the 
consiuner  could  be  protected — the  right  to 
be  safe,  the  right  to  choose,  the  right  to  l>e 
Informed,  and  the  right  to  be  heard.  In 
my  judgment,  meeting  that  challenge  as  best 
we  can  ultimately  depends  on  our  creating 
an  Institutional  framework  for  action — a 
Etepartment  of  Consvuners  endowed  with  ef- 
fective enforcement  powers.  That  Is  why  we 
must  begin  working  toward  its  creation  now. 
The  fact  that  there  are  at  present  33  Fed- 
eral agencies  engaged  In  296  consumer  pro- 
tection activities  Is  strong  support  for  H.R. 
7179.  As  long  as  consumer  protection  Is  not 
focused  as  the  major  responsibility  of  a 
single  agency,  as  long  as  consumers  lack  ef- 
fective and  direct  representation  In  the 
highest  councils  of  the  Federal  Government, 
they  wUl  not  have  the  protection  they  need 
and  deserve. 

Partlciilarlzed  Interests  have  found  effec- 
tlve  representation  in  the  structure  of  the 
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Federal  Government.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  represents  businessmen;  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  represents  farmers; 
the  Department  of  Labor  represents  workers. 
In  addition,  these  Interests  have  found  fur- 
ther strength  through  articulate,  well-fi- 
nanced and  effective  lobbies.  But  consumers, 
who  are  by  definition  the  largest  single  In- 
terest group  In  the  country,  have  not  had 
equal  representation  In  either  the  executive 
or  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Gcxv- 
emment.  What  H.R.  7179  proposes  and  what 
I  support  Is  to  give  consumers  the  voice  and 
representation    they    deserve    to   have. 

Through  Esther  Peterson,  President  John- 
son has  taken  a  great  interest  In  consumer 
matters.  But  no  statute  gives  her  or  anyone 
else  the  power  to  speak  for  the  consuming 
public  before  administrative  agencies.  No 
statute  gives  Mrs.  Peterson  or  any  other  offi- 
clal'S  voice  for  the  consumer  equal  to  that 
of  the  businessman  or  the  farmer  or  the 
worker  In  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. H.R.  7179  would  do  these  things 
and  redress  the  Imbalance  of  power. 

Of  course  one  original  purpose  of  the  regu- 
latory agencies  was  protection  of  consumer 
interests.  Yet  It  Increasingly  occurs  that 
the  consumer's  voice  before  these  agencies  Is 
drowned  out  by  the  competition  of  one  more 
particularized  Interest  or  another.  Why 
shouldn't  young  people  who  will  be  enticed 
to  smoke  by  cigarette  advertising  be  spoken 
for  when  the  tobacco  interests  are  heard  so 
clearly?  Why  shouldn't  the  users  of  elec- 
tricity be  heard  when  the  giant  utilities  are 
spoken  for  so  effectively?  Why  shouldn't 
those  who  borrow  from  banks  be  heard  as 
well  as  the  financial  Institutions  themselves? 
Why  shouldn't  the  purchasers  and  viewers 
of  the  television  sets  be  heard  as  well  as  the 
spokesmen  for  the  networks  and  the  manu- 
facturers? Why  shouldn't  those  who  pay 
exorbitant  prices  for  drugs  be  heard  as  well 
as  the  drug  manufacturers?  Why  shouldn't 
the  airline  passengers  be  heard  as  well  as  the 
airlines?  It  Is  not  easy  to  organize  the  con- 
sumers so  that  their  point  of  view  can  be 
consistently  and  effectively  set  forth.  But  a 
Federal  department,  specifically  charged 
with  that  obligation,  could  give  the  consumer 
the  voice  he  needs,  In  the  regulatory  process. 
Both  the  White  House  and  Congress  have 
reflected  a  growing  concern  as  to  how  to 
obtain  better  representation  of  consumer 
interests.  The  recent  congressional  investi- 
gation of  auto  safety  Is  an  illustration  of  the 
growing  legislative  concern,  as  Is  the  legisla- 
tion that  Is  emerging  from  that  Investigation. 
Senator  DotTOLAs,  of  Illinois,  has  been  a 
strong  advocate  of  truth-ln-lendlng  legisla- 
tion, and  Senator  Hart,  of  Michigan,  has 
been  an  equally  strong  champion  of  truth  In 
packaging  legislation.  The  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  has  funded  programs  for 
consumer  education,  recognizing  and  trying 
to  do  something  alaout  the  fact  that  the  poor 
always  pay  more. 

The  common  law  concept  of  caveat 
emptor — "let  the  buyer  beware" — is.  unfor- 
tunately, still  with  us  in  1966.  But  better 
protection  of  buyers  would  mean  better 
protection  for  sellers  as  well.  The  loss  in 
sales  to  legitimate  business  because  of 
counterfeit  brand-named  goods  alone  runs 
to  over  $2  billion  per  year.  The  Individual 
consumer  Is  hardly  powerfxil  enough  to  fight 
the  deceit  and  misrepresentation  of  the  un- 
scrupulous merchant.  The  efforts  of  better 
ouslnese  bureaus  have  been  helpful.  The 
programs  and  laws  of  several  of  the  States 
nave  made  a  difference.  But  the  fact  re- 
nialns  that  the  cost  of  consumer  fraud  re- 
quires a  national  effort  if  It  la  to  be  over- 
come. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill  the  Depart- 
njent  of  Consumers  would  have  the  responsl- 
WUty  of  preparing  programs  to  Inform  and 
Mucate  consumers.  That  kind  of  consumer 
eaucatlon  is  in  the  best  tradlUon  of  our  free 
enterprise  economy.  Furthermore,  the  de- 
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partment  would  act  as  a  national  clearing- 
house for  complaints.  It  would  coordinate 
and  dispense  Important  consumer  Informa- 
tion to  the  general  public  and  to  local  and 
State  governmental  bodies  concerned  with 
the  problem.  It  would  conduct  economic 
research  and  surveys.  In  the  process  of 
doing  these  things,  the  department  would 
help  achieve  the  best  protection  possible 
against  abuse  of  the  consumer— namely  an 
educated  and  informed  public. 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  the  pro- 
tection of  the  poor.  The  disadvantages  of 
the  poor  extend  to  every  contact  they  have 
with  the  world  of  commerce.  The  quality  of 
their  food  Is  lower  and  the  prices  they  pay 
are  often  higher;  the  Interest  rates  they  pay 
are  higher;  they  are  more  often  the  victims 
of  the  high  pressure  tactics  of  deceitful  sales- 
men. And  they  are  the  most  frequent 
casualties  of  the  various  laws  that  protect 
the  producing  interests  of  our  society:  the 
poor  suffer  again  and  again  through  the  entry 
of  default  Judgments  against  them,  through 
the  repossessing  of  merchandise,  and  through 
misuse  of  landlord  and  tenant  laws. 

If  the  Department  of  Consumers  would 
undertake  this  special  concern — the  concern 
for  the  poor  and  their  special  problems  as 
consumers — that  alone  would  be  sufficient 
justification  for  Its  existence. 

There  is  one  feature  of  Congressman 
Rosenthal's  bill  which  deserves  further 
mention.  I  speak  of  the  provision  that  would 
permit  the  Secretary  of  the  proposed  new 
department,  acting  through  a  special  con- 
siuner councU.  to  Intervene  as  a  party  before 
any  Federal  regulatory  agency  when  eco- 
nomic Interests  of  consumers  are  Involved.  I 
believe  we  should  not  wait  for  the  enactment 
of  the  bill  before  experimenting  with  that 
concept.  Perhaps  the  President,  by  Executive 
order,  cotUd  authorize  the  Special  Assistant 
for  Consumers  Affairs  to  appear  In  admin- 
istrative proceedings  so  that  we  can  have 
some  experience  by  which  to  Judge  the  value 
of  this  proposal. 

But  the  main  thing  I  would  emphasize 
today  Is  the  need  for  all  of  us  in  Government 
to  focus  more  on  consumer  problems,  and 
the  great  value  of  H.R.  7179  as  a  vehicle 
for  stimulating  greater  activity  on  behalf  of 
the  consumer.  I  was  Interested  to  read  about 
the  reaction  of  one  business  executive  to 
the  recommendation  by  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Food  Marketing  that  a  Depart- 
ment of  Consumer  Affairs  be  established. 
The  executive  commented  that  such  a  de- 
partment wotUd  be  "nothing  more  than  a 
walling  wall — and  modern-day  America  does 
not  need  one."  If  a  "wailing  wall"  means 
giving  a  voice  to  the  consumers  of  this  coun- 
try, If  It  means  giving  a  forum  to  those  who 
have  been  deceived  and  defrauded.  If  It 
means  protecting  the  poor.  If  it  means  per- 
mitting the  American  buyer  to  l>e  Informed 
and  educated  about  his  purchasing  deci- 
sions, then  I  disagree  with  this  execuUve'e 
view  that  modern-day  America  does  not  need 
one.  We  not  only  need  one;  It  Is  long  over- 
due. 

Once  again.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate 
you  for  your  leadership  on  this  matter.  One 
day  your  efforts  will  have  been  a  major 
reason  why  a  Department  of  Consumers  will 
exist  to  represent  the  American  consumer  In 
the  councils  of  his  Government. 


Statkmint  of  Attc«nkt  General  Lotns  J. 
LEFKowrrz  Bd-ore  the  Eabcutive  and 
Legislative  Reorganization  St?BcoMMrrTXi 
ON  Government  Operations,  Apru,  29,  1966 
For  far  too  long  the  consumer  has  had  too 
little  voice  and  too  Uttle  weight  In  Govern- 
ment. 

The  consumer  Is  the  star-performer  In 
America's  economic  picture.  Yet,  It  Is  ap- 
palling to  me  to  see  reports  almost  every 
day  detailing  the  shocking  scope  of  the  chi- 
canery and  deceit  which  Is  used  to  dupe  the 
constimer  and  defraud  him  of  his  money. 


Since  1967,  when  I  became  attorney  gen- 
eral, one  of  my  chief  concerns  has  t>een  the 
protection  of  the  public  against  a  fringe 
element  of  shady  promoters  whose  chief  aim 
seems  to  be  to  cheat  the  public  in  the  sale 
of  goods  and  services.  To  fight  the  war 
against  these  Individuals,  and  It  may  well 
be  called  a  war.  there  has  been  enacted  on 
my  recommendation  numerous  statutes  In 
New  York  State  to  provide  a  greater  measure 
of  protection  for  the  consumer  and  the  le- 
gitimate businessman. 

But  the  fight  against  consumer  frauds 
no  longer  can  be  completely  waged  on  the 
local  and  State  level.  It  is  a  problem  of  na- 
tionwide proportions  and  must  be  met  with 
broad  programs  of  action  on  the  Federal 
level.  For  this  reason,  I  am  happy  to  sup- 
port and  urge  the  passage  of  H.R,  7179  which 
would  establish  a  Department  of  Consumers 
m  the  Federal  Government  and  give  CiU91net 
status  to  such  a  department 

As  long  ago  as  June  1960,  In  a  letter  to 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  I  urged  that  Congress  take 
action  to  create  such  a  department  and  I 
am  gratified  that  your  committee  Is  giving 
the  matter  Its  consideration. 

Consumer  spending  each  year  for  goods 
and  services  amounts  to  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars.  It  Is  an  accurate  barometer  of 
the  health  of  the  Nation's  economv.  For, 
whether  our  Nation  has  a  good  year  or  a 
bad  one  In  terms  of  prosperity  depends  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  consumer.  When  he  Is 
defrauded  he  Is  inclined  to  retrench  on  his 
purchases,  with  «he  result  that  the  econcany 
Btiffers  and  even  the  businessman  who  carries 
on  with  Integrity  Is  a  victim.  The  consumer 
who  Is  •^ctlmlzed  by  fraud  Is  Inclined  to 
take  his  wrath  out  unjustifiably  on  mer- 
chants for  generally  he  does  not  take  the 
trouble  to  discern  whether  It  was  the  gyp 
merchant  or  the  reputable  businessman  who 
duped  him. 

It  Is  all  the  more  significant  that  the 
Federal  Government  Is  giving  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  creation  of  a  Department 
of  Consumers  because  many  of  the  slick 
promoters  are  of  the  hlt-and-rvm  variety 
who,  after  saturating  one  area  with  their 
shoddy  goods  and  services,  literally  pull  up 
stakes  and  move  on  to  greener  pastures 
many  times  moving  their  location  from  one 
State  to  another. 

With  this  peripatetic  problem  facing  those 
who  are  concerned  with  consumer  protection, 
I  would  also  urge  that  serious  consideration 
be  given  to  the  establishment  within  the 
Department  of  Consumers  a  clearln^iouse 
of  Information  on  frauds  of  all  kinds,  an 
information  center,  so  to  speak,  which  would 
compile  data  relating  to  these  shady  opera- 
tors and  the  schemes  and  devices  used  to  bilk 
the  public. 

Such  a  clearinghouse  could  function  in 
a  manner  similar  to  the  way  in  which  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  compiles 
records  relating  to  criminals  and  criminal 
activities  resulting  from  prosecutions.  It 
would  provide  an  Invaluable  source  of  in- 
formation for  law  enforcement  departments 
and  other  State  agencies  and  business  and 
trade  associations  which  are  waging  the  light 
for  business  decency.  Then  the  scheming 
promoter  who  is  forced  out  of  one  State 
wtll  find  that  his  record  has  preceded  him  to 
every  other  area  where  he  may  seek  to  set 
up  shop. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  your  commit- 
tee today  and  I  hope  that  H.R,  7179  will  be 
enacted  by  the  Congress  at  an  early  date. 

Statement  of  Hon,  Frank  D.  O'Connor, 
President  or  the  New  York  Cttt  Council 
No  topic  is  closer  to  my  heart  than  the 
subject  of  constuner  protection.  Too  long 
has  the  ancient  concept  of  caveat  emptor, 
let  the  buyer  beware,  prevailed  In  the  pubUe 
marketplace  and  the  conduct  of  its  busineaa. 
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Kor   10   years   as  a  dlatrlct  attorney   there 

waa  therefore  no  more  satlsfj-lng  work;  than 
helping  to  prevent  and  failing  that,  to  prose- 
cute or  to  expose,  a*  well  as  the  law  allowed  — 
those  cynical  modern  medicine  men  who  try 
to  fleece  the  American  public  of  their  hard- 
woh  money  almost  every  hour  cf  the  day, 
every  day  of  the  week. 

Barnum  had  a  famous  statement  that 
there  Is  a  sucker  born  every  minute.  While 
that  statement  Is  too  cynical,  perhaps  a  re- 
statement of  It  might  be  more  usfful  and 
closer  to  the  truth.  For  our  purposes  here, 
on  occasion  anyone  regardless  of  his  educa- 
tion or  sophistication  or  experience  can  be 
cheated  in  this  complicated  sot-lety  of  oiirs. 
Local  and  State  governments  In  a  few  States 
Uke  New  York.  California,  and  now  In  Con- 
necticut have  demonstrated,  on  varlouB 
levels,  awareness  of  this  problem  of  consumer 
vulnerability. 

In  New  York  City,  for  example,  we  have 
had  legislation  dealing  with  fradulent  buai- 
nesa  practices  on  our  books  for  many  years. 
The  citv  council  has  continued  to  study  ways 
to  strengthen  our  statutes  For  example, 
within  the  last  2  weeks  we  held  public  hear- 
ing on  a  council  bill  that  would  forbid  cer- 
tain deceptive  advertising  practices.  One  of 
the  Srst  assignments  that  I  gave  my  stafl 
when  I  sissumed  my  present  office  was  the 
study  of  strengthening  consumer  legislation 
in  the  adnUnlstratlve  code  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 

We  must  recognize  that,  however  ener- 
getic W"  mav  Wish  to  be  on  thf  iK-a!  .evel. 
there  are  UmlUtloni  to  the  ability  of  local 
offlclais  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  con- 
sumer protection.  For  a  cloee  examination 
will  show  that  consumer  protection  U  one 
of  the  broad  issues  oX  our  complex  society 
that  cuts  across  all  State  and  municipal 
boundaries  and  that  alTect  all  leveU  of 
government.  Like  air  pollution,  like  conser- 
vation of  natural  resources,  Uke  transporta- 
tion, the  problem  of  consumer  protection 
requires  cooperative  action  by  all  levels  ol 
government — local.   State    and   Federal. 

Our  economy  Is  national,  not  local,  and 
i?i>od8  are  produced  for  a  national  market. 
We  must  turn  for  help  to  the  Stat.e  and  to 
the  Federal  Government.  I  am  delighted 
that  Congressman  Rosenthal  has  so  clearly 
seen  the  Federal  lesponslbiiitv  i  r  action  on 
a  national  level  and  commend  him  for  his 
bill. 

The  problem  of  consumer  protection  !• 
broader  than  the  elimination  of  fraudulent 
or  deceptive  practices  and  the  Rosenthal 
bin  recognizes  this  fact.  The  bill  recognizes. 
first,  that  the  consumer  is  too  often  un- 
represented and  unheard  In  the  councils  of 
government.  The  Rosenthal  bill  would 
create  a  consumers  department  and  thereby 
g-.v«  a  representative  of  the  consumer  direct 
access  to  the  highest  levels  of  the  executive 
branch  of  government.  It  would  charge  a 
particular  department  with  special  rasponsl- 
bUlty  for  protection  of  the  consumer's  In- 
terest, This  is  a  solution  that  hsis  ample 
precedent  In  Federal  Government.  The 
l^bor  Department,  for  example,  represents 
the  interest  of  working  people  and  the  agri- 
culture department  represents  the  particu- 
lar Interests  of  farmers.  All  groups  that 
are  represented  In  the  executive  branch  of 
-he  Federal  Government  by  the  Cabinet -level 
positions  are  highly  organized  at  the  present 
time,  however  weak  they  may  have  been 
when  the  need  was  felt  for  the  special  pro- 
tection that  a  Cabinet-level  department 
affords.  The  largest  unorganized  group  In 
our  society  Is  the  consumer,  and  surely  he 
needs  the  same  representation  extended  to 
better  organized  groups,  especially,  in  an 
era  of  splrallng  consumer  price*  and  In- 
oresised  taxation.  The  consumer  dollar  Is 
and  will  be  more  and  more  precious  as  time 
goes  on 

May  I  say  parenthetically  that  we  have 
the  same  problem  of  representation  tn  New 


York  State.  When  Oovemor  Harrlman  was 
elected  In  1964,  he  appointed  a  special  con- 
sumer counsel  and  Dr.  Persia  Campbell, 
whom  you  have  heard  today,  served  very 
well  In  that  capacity  for  the  4  years  of  the 
Harrlman  administration.  In  that  adminis- 
tration, the  consumer  repreeentatlve  tbua 
had  direct  access  to  the  Governor  and  wa« 
able  to  advise  the  Governor  and  the  legis- 
lature on  broad  questions  of  consumer 
protection. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  no  consumer 
counsel  in  our  State,  and  the  function  of 
consumer  protection  Is  scattered  among  sev- 
eral departments.  This  situation  Is  analo- 
gous to  that  In  the  Federal  Government. 
When  the  agencies  dealing  with  a  function 
are  so  scattered,  we  may  properly  raise  not 
only  the  question  of  access  to  the  highest 
areas  of  policymaking,  but  also  the  ques- 
tion of  the  coordination  that  Is  necessary 
to  produce  a  unified  policy.  I  believe  that 
consumer  protection  is  Important  enough 
to  deserve  both  access  and  unified  policy. 
President  Kennedy's  Consumer  Advisory 
Council  summarized  the  problem  well  In 
their  1963  report: 

"One  lesson  that  m&y  be  learned  from  past 
experience  in  consumer  representation  Is 
that  such  representation,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  permanent,  well-staffed,  continuous 
and  at  a  high  level." 

A  matter  of  deep  concern  for  me,  as  an 
elected  official  of  the  city  of  New  York,  Is 
consumer  education.  This  Is  an  especially 
pressing  problem  for  tis  because  of  the  pres- 
ence In  our  city  of  large  numbers  of  jjoor 
and  relatively  unsophisticated  people.  They 
often  do  not  know  how  to  spend  their  money 
wisely  and  effectively  In  a  complex  urban 
society.  One  study  of  this  problem  was 
accurately  titled  "The  Poor  Pay  More,"  I 
believe  that  If  one  aim  of  our  national  war 
on  poverty  Is  to  put  more  money  Into  the 
px>cket8  of  F>oor  people,  another  aim  should 
be  to  prevent  money  from  being  taken  out 
of  the  p>ockets  of  any  of  our  consumers  by 
modern  medicine  men. 

I  am  also  concerned,  as  a  former  legislator, 
with  the  problem  of  a  continuing  review  of 
consumer  legislation.  Those  of  us  who  have 
served  In  legislative  bodies  know  that  the 
Congressman  or  the  State  legislator  Is  often 
overwhelmed  by  the  volume  of  legislation 
with  which  he  is  required  to  deal.  A  de- 
partment that  could  comment  from  a  con- 
sumer's point  of  view  on  legislation,  that 
could  propose  new  consumer  protection  leg- 
islation on  a  continuing  basis,  would  be 
invaluable. 

A  particularly  Important  fiinctlon  that 
wovUd  be  served  by  the  Federal  department 
of  consumers  Is  the  representation  of  the 
consumer's  Interest  before  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies  and  In  the  Federal  courts.  We 
In  New  York  City  have  a  deep  Interest  In  the 
activities  of  these  Federal  agencies.  To  men- 
tion only  two  homely  examples,  the  wholesale 
price  of  the  natural  gas  used  by  the  New 
Yorker  to  cook  his  food.  Is  set  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  The  thousands  of  com- 
muters who  dally  come  Into  New  York  travel 
on  railroads  regruJated  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  It  is  almost  a  truism 
that  the  consumer  cannot  obtain  legal  and 
expert  advisers  that,  say,  a  public  utility  can 
employ  to  represent  their  Interests.  The 
Rosenthal  bill  would  provide  such  profes- 
sional assistance  and  thereby  restore  an 
approximate  balance  of  power  between  con- 
sumers and   producers. 

Of  course,  we  In  New  York  State  should 
not  ask  the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
representation  In  Interstate  commerce  if  we 
refuse  to  provide  a  similar  representation 
of  consumer  Interests  tn  Intrastate  com- 
merce. I  advocate  the  establishment  of  a 
consumer's  counsel  In  New  York  State  that 
would  perform  functions  on  a  State  basis 
similar  to  those  that  would  be  performed 


on  a  national  basis  by  the  proposed  depart- 
ment of  consumers. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  major  State 
agency  presently  operating  In  this  area,  the 
Bureau  of  Consumer  Frauds  and  Protection, 
has  a  mandate  extending  only  to  fraudtilent 
practices  and  sharp  dealing.  Certainly  it  has 
done  fine  work  in  individual  cases,  but  the 
problem  of  the  consumer  Is  broader  than 
fraud  and  its  prosecution  and  any  legislation 
that  might  ensue. 

The  President's  Consimier  Advisory  Council 
summarized  the  consumer's  rights  In  this 
fashion: 

1.  The  right  to  safety,  that  is,  the  right 
to  be  protected  from  outright  fraud,  char- 
acterized by  the  shift  in  our  thinking  from 
"caveat  emptor — let  the  buyer  beware"  to 
"let  the  buyer  be  assured." 

2.  The  right  to  be  Informed — the  right  to 
have  labels  on  packages  that  help  the  con- 
sumer, not  confuse  him;  the  right  to  a  truth- 
ful statement  of  the  real  interest  charged  on 
loans,  and  so  forth. 

3.  The  right  to  choose,  the  right  tn  a  free 
market  where  prices  and  standards  are  not 
set  by  monopoly  control. 

4.  The  right  to  be  heard,  the  right  to 
effective  and  able  representation  at  all  levels 
of  government. 

This  bin  of  rights  of  the  consvmier  wlU 
serve  for  a  long  time  as  a  statement  of  our 
goals.  The  Rosenthal  bill  Is  a  long  step 
toward  the  achievement  of  those  goals,  and 
I  would  hope  that  the  local  levels  of  govern- 
ment would  respond  to  the  challenge  In  the 
same  creative  manner. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Poet,  May  3.  1966] 

CONSTTMEHS     IN     THE     CABINXT 

A  consumer  lobby,  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  33  national  organizations.  Is  on  its 
way  to  formal  organization  In  Washington, 
The  sponsors  Intend  to  furnish  the  con- 
sumer, too  long  an  underdog  In  government, 
with  a  loud  bark  and  a  formidable  bite. 

This  Joint  effort  Is  overdue  and  we  hope 
It  win  also  Improve  the  changes  of  a  House 
bill  to  establish  a  Cabinet  Department  of 
Consumers. 

As  Senator  Robikt  KsirssDr,  Democrat,  erf 
New  York,  pointed  out  during  hearings  on  the 
bill,  there  are  now  33  Federal  agencies  operat- 
ing 396  separate  consumer-protection  pro- 
grams. Kennkdy,  State  Attorney  General 
Lefkowltz.  City  Council  President  O'Connor, 
and  several  consimaer  groups  all  endorsed  the 
bUl. 

The  only  objector  was  Senator  Javtts,  Re- 
publican, of  New  York.  He  endorses  the  idea 
of  a  Cabinet  department  for  consumers,  but 
contends  that  a  stronger  Department  of 
Housing  and  a  new  Department  of  Trans- 
portation are  more  immediate  goals. 

We  dont  see  his  point.  The  Senate  hear- 
ings on  automobile  safety  and  the  fight  con- 
fronting sponsors  of  the  truth-ln-packaglng 
legislation  both  demonstrate  the  need  to 
supply  the  consumer  with  the  same  Cabinet 
status  that  labor,  agrlculttire.  and  business 
enjoy.    He  Is  too  often  the  forgotten  man. 


VAN     SINDEREN      GIFT     OP     "BAY 
PSALM  BOOK" 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Monagan]  may 
extend  hl.s  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN  Mr.  Speaker,  a  note- 
worthy act  of  private  charity  has  made 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  Nation 
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the  custodians  of  one  of  the  great  treas- 
ures of  American  literature. 

Mrs.  Adrian  Van  Sinderen  of  Washing- 
ton, Conn.,  in  an  act  of  notable  generos- 
ity has  delivered  to  the  Library  one  of 
the  few  existing  copies  of  the  "Bay  Psalm 
Book."  This  is  a  landmark  volume  in 
American  literary  and  publishing  his- 
tory. It  is  a  priceless  cornerstone  for 
the  whole  Library  collection  of  notable 
American  books. 

The  Nation  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Van 
Sinderen  for  this  public-spirited  act  and 

jture  generations  of  Americans  will  be 
able  to  peruse  tills  venerated  book  as  a 

esult  of  her  thoughtfulness. 
I  am  pleased  to  Include  herewith  a 

iller  summary  of  this  noteworthy  event 

hich  was  prepared  by  the  Library  of 
"ongress : 

.Mrs  Adrian  Van  Sinderen  of  Washington, 
onn.,  has  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Ll- 
rary  of  Congress  the  last  copy  remaining  In 
rivate  hands  of  the  famed  "Bay  Psalm 
sx»k"  of  1640 — the  first  extant  book  known 
be  published  In  English-speaking  North 
..■nerlca.  Only  11  copies  survive  from  the 
rlglnal  edition. 

Mrs.  Van  Sinderen  will  retain  ownership  of 
:e  book  during  her  lifetime  but  will   be- 
jeath  the  book  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 
■  -companled  by  members  of  her  family,  she 
aced  the  rare  volume  In  the  hands  of  L. 
.  ilncy  Mimiford,  Librarian  of  Congress,  In 
brief  ceremony  In  the  Librarian's  Office  at 
11  ajn.  on  Monday,  May  2.    Present  were  her 
(laughter.  Mrs.  Donald  Henry;  her  son,  Al- 
fred W.  Van   Sinderen,   and   his   wife;    and 
Representative   John   S.    Monaoan   of   Con- 
ectlcut. 

Printed  In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  In  1640  by 
Stephen  Daye,  the  "Bay  Psalm  Book"  has  as 
Its  proper  title  "The  Whole  Booke  of  Psalmes 
Faithfully  Translated  Into  English  Metre." 
Of  the  11  surviving  copies,  10  are  already  in 
public  Institutions;  6  of  the  10  are  com- 
plete, although  only  2  of  them  are  de- 
scribed as  "perfect"  by  Zk)lt4n  Harasztl  In 
"The  Enigma  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book"  (1966) . 
Mrs.  Van  Slnderen's  copy  Is  one  of  only 
■'-  copies  retaining  their  original  binding 
and  Is  bound  In  calf.  Like  three  of  these 
five  copies,  It  lacks  the  title  page  and  sev- 
eral leaves.  The  voliune  was  acquired  by  her 
father,  Alfred  T.  White  of  Brooklyn  (1846- 
1921),  at  auction  In  1894.  It  was  once  owned 
by  clergyman  Thomas  Prince  (1687-1768)  of 
Boston,  a  friend  of  Cotton  Mather  and  a 
bibliophile  who  accumulated  five  copies  of 
the  "Bay  Psalm  Book"  for  his  library;  to 
blm.  Harasztl  attributes  part  of  the  credit  for 
the  fact  that  as  many  as  11  copies  have  stir- 
Tlved, 

The  two  copies  described  as  "perfect"  are 
in  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  In  Prov- 
Wence.  R.I.,  and  In  the  Bodlelstn  Library  In 
Oxford,  England:  the  first  of  these  two  re- 
t»lns  Its  original  calf  binding.  Of  four  other 
complete"  copies,  two  are  In  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  one  In  the  Yale  University 
Ubrary.  and  one  In  the  New  York  PubUc 
Library.  Three  Incomplete  copies— which 
iMk  the  title  page  and  several  leaves  but 
frtaln  their  original  bindings— are  In  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  In  Worcester, 
•JOSS.;  the  Huntington  Library  In  San  Marino, 
v,^»"  "^**  *^*  Rosenbach  Foundation  In 
''hUadelphla;  the  American  Antiquarian  So- 
elety'a  copy  is  bound  In  vellum  and  the  other 
y»o  In  calf.  Another  Incomplete  copy,  re- 
fund In  1800,  Is  m  the  Harvard  College  U- 

. ""  ^*n  Slnderen's  volume  will  be  kept  In 
"»e  Ubrary's  Rare  Book  Division. 


CLARIFICATION  OF  THE  STATUS  OF 
NATIONAL  GUARD  CIVILIAN 
TECHNICIANS 

Mr.  FARNDM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Hanlby]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  3, 
I  introduced  H.R.  14841,  a  bUl  to  clarify 
the  status  of  National  Guard  civilian 
technicians  by  declaring  that  they  are 
employees  of  the  United  States,  and  as 
such,  are  eligible  for  all  the  rights  and 
benefits  of  employees  of  the  United 
States. 

My  bill  is  identical  to  the  draft  version 
submitted  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  Introduced  by  Congressman  Hubert. 
I  add  my  wholehearted  support  to  this 
legislation  because  I  am  vividly  aware  of 
the  grave  problems  which  exist  because 
these  civilian  technicians,  in  effect,  have 
no  identifiable,  and,  therefore,  responsi- 
ble employer. 

There  are  some  38,000  technicians 
working  for  the  Army  and  Air  National 
Guard  in  the  several  States  and  Puerto 
Rico.  Their  Job  is  to  care  for  the  ma- 
terial, equipment,  and  armament  of  the 
National  Guard.  A  condition  of  their 
employment  is  that  they  must  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard  as  well  as  its 
employees,  and  so  loss  of  membership 
with  the  Guard  results  in  loss  of  employ- 
ment. The  major  purpose  in  making  it 
clear  that  the  technicians  are  Federal 
employees  arises  from  the  fact  that  at 
the  present  neither  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment nor  the  States  acknowledge  them 
as  employees. 

The  technicians  are  hired  and  fired  by 
the  State  Adjutants  General,  but  their 
numbers  and  compensation  are  fixed  by 
Federal  authorities,  they  care  for  Federal 
property,  they  are  paid  directly  by  Fed- 
eral finance  oCBcers  from  Federal  appro- 
priated fimds.  and  tliey  are  governed  in 
the  main  by  Federal  regulations.  How- 
ever, the  Comptroller  Ge.'ieral  of  the 
United  States  has  consistently  heid  that 
National  Guard  technicians  are  not  Fed- 
eral employees.  Yet  the  Department  of 
Labor  considers  them  covered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Compensation  Act.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
held  that  the  technicians  are  not  Fed- 
eral employees  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act.  In  my  own 
State  of  New  York,  the  courts  there  have 
held  that  the  technicians  are  not  State 
employees  for  the  purposes  of  the  State's 
civil  service  laws.  The  point  of  H.R. 
14841  is  to  make  it  clear  that  the  tech- 
nicians are  in  law  as  well  as  fact  Federal 
employees. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  failure  in 
the  post  to  clearly  define  the  status  of 
the  civilian  technicians  makes  its  great- 
est Impact  on  the  normal  fringe  benefits 
that  all  of  us  have  come  to  consider  part 
and  parcel  of  anployment.    It  should  be 


easy  to  see  that  no  defined  wnployer  is 
going  to  cause  trouble  in  tills  area. 

New  York's  National  Guard  tech- 
nicians are  presently  neither  employees 
ol  the  State  nor  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Consequently  -they  can 
look  forward  to  neither  Federal  civil 
service  retirement  ncH-  State  retirement. 
Fortunately,  the  Federal  Government 
does  pick  up  the  tab  for  the  employer's 
share  of  the  social  security  tax.  So  the 
technicians  do  have  social  security  pro- 
tection. In  addition  to  this,  they  do  ac- 
crue retirement  credits  as  a  result  of 
their  military  service.  For  the  tech- 
nicians, these  benefits  are  payable  at  age 
60  on  the  basis  of  20  or  more  years  of 
military  service.  For  example,  a  sergeant 
major,  E-9  rating,  will  receive  $1,600  per 
year  with  2  years  of  active  duty  and  18 
years  of  nonregular  creditable  service. 
An  E-7  rating,  the  old  master  sergeant, 
with  2  years  of  active  duty  and  18  years 
National  Guard  duty,  will  get  $60  per 
month.  'With  28  years  of  NaUonal  Guard 
duty  his  retirement  check  would  be  $102 
per  month.  This  Is  all  very  good,  but  in 
a  State  like  New  York,  where  the  tech- 
nicians do  not  participate  in  the  State 
retirement  system,  the  technician  at  age 
60  has  only  his  military  retirement  to 
live  on  until  he  becomes  eligible  for  his 
social  security.  To  my  way  of  think- 
ing, this  sort  of  treatment  is  intolerable 
and  it  should  be  corrected. 

The  Cabinet  Committee  on  Federal 
Staff  Retirement  Systems,  in  its  report  to 
the  President  this  year,  made  this  recom- 
mendation : 

since  National  Guard  technicians  perform 
essentially  Federal  functions,  necessary  pro- 
cedural changes  should  be  effected  by  sututo 
to  provide  formally  for  their  Federal  appoint- 
ment and  supervision.  Their  resulting 
formal  designation  by  statute  as  Federal  em- 
ployees would  entitle  them  to  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  credit  for  all  past  National 
Guard  technician  service. 

In  discussing  the  recommendation,  the- 
Cabinet  Committee  pointed  out  that  the 
technicians  constitute  the  full-time  nu- 
cleus of  key  personnel  assigned  to  the 
Guard.  The  Committee  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  the  technicians  perform  essen- 
tially Federal  functions,  but  they  are 
denied  the  benefits  of  Federal  employees 
and  that  in  the  majority  of  States  they 
are  also  denied  the  benefits  of  State  em- 
ployees. Then  the  Cabinet  Committee 
stated: 

National  Guard  technicians  should  not 
thxis  be  left  in  a  legal  no-man's  land  bereft 
In  many  cases  of  retirement  coverage.  The 
basic  national  security  mission  they  are  em- 
ployed to  perform  clearly  warrants  enactment 
of  legislation  formally  designating  them  as 
Federal  employees  for  all  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  will  find 
time  in  its  very  heavy  schedule  to  give 
this  legislation  early  consideration. 


TRIBUTE  TO  A2^4i.RICAN  BANKERS 
Mr.  F.^RNUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Koknbcay] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
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the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  l5  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Rentienian  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KORNEGAY  Mr  Speaker,  as 
the  Record  indicates,  I  was  out  of  Wash- 
intfton  ye.sterday  attending  a  meeting  in 
which  three  distingulshtxl  North  Carolina 
bankers  were  honored.  This  was  a 
imlque  occasion,  for  it  paid  tribute  to 
the  leaders  of  the  three  leading  banking 
organizations  in  America  and  it  marked 
the  first  time  three  men  from  a  single 
State  has  held  these  positions  simul- 
taneously 

It  was  a  privilege  for  me  to  help  pay 
tribute  to  Archie  K  Davis,  of  Winston- 
Salem,  president  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association,  Addison  H.  Reese,  of 
Charlotte,  president  of  the  Association 
of  Reserve  City  Bankers  and  Charles  C. 
Cameror;.  of  Ralei.sh.  president  of  the 
Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica 

The  occasion  was  highlighted  by  sn 
address  by  the  Honorable  Henry  H. 
Fowler,   the  Secretan,'  of  the  Treasury. 

While  in  North  Carolina  yesterday,  I 
also  had  the  opponunity  and  the 
privilege  to  attend  groundbreaking  cere- 
monies for  one  of  North  Carolina's  new- 
est and  largest  industrial  plants,  a  new 
$40  million  glass  fiber  manufacturing 
facility  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  is  con- 
structing at  Lexington  in  Davidson 
County,  N  C 


SPECIAL    CENSUS    IN    CONlN'ECTION 
WITH    VOTING    RIGHTS    ACT    OP 

1965 

Mr  FARNUM  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  iMr.  Kornegav] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan"' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  KORNEGAY  Mr  Speakwr,  OH 
April  7.  under  special  order  of  the  House, 
I  made  reference  to  a  letter  I  had  written 
to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  and  a  number  of  questions  I  posed 
to  the  Census  Bureau  regarding  a  special 
census  conducted  in  connection  with  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

I  have  now  received  a  reply  from  the 
Honorable  A.  Ross  Eckler,  which  is  re- 
sponsive to  my  questions.  Director  Eck- 
ler has  made  a  full  and  honest  reply  to 
my  queries  and  with  permission  granted 
I  place  the  text  of  his  letter  to  me  in  the 
Record  so  that  other  Members  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  read  his  answers  to 
my  questions. 

The  letter  f oUov.'s : 

U.S.  DtiWRrME.NT  uF'  Ci.mme:rcb, 

Bureau  or  t<!K  Census, 

Wash  ■ngton.  D.C. 
Hon    HoR.^ci  R    Kornegay, 
House  of  Rpp'fsentatil'es, 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Mr.  Kosnegat:  Tbls  is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  Aprli  5,  In  which  you  raise 
some  questions  about  the  finding  regarding 
the    percentage    voting    la    the    presidential 


election  in  OuUford  County  in  November 
1964.  I  believe  your  questions  are  all  an- 
swered In  the  following  statement  regarding 
our  procedures,  which  provides  some  addl- 
tloniU  Infomxatlon  that  should  be  helpful  to 
you. 

The  special  census  provided  Information 
on  the  total  population,  by  age,  as  of  March 
1966.  By  comparing  these  figures  with  the 
figures  from  the  1960  census,  which  were  also 
by  age,  an  estimate  of  the  population  of  vot- 
ing age  In  November  1964  was  prepared. 
This  was  then  divided  Into  the  number  of 
piersons  who  voted  for  President  In  Novem- 
ber 1964.  As  was  pointed  out  to  a  member 
of  your  staff  by  Mr.  Kehres  of  my  staff,  the 
legislative  history  of  the  act  shows  that  this 
was  the  figure  we  planned  to  use,  rather 
than  the  total  number  of  persons  who  voted 
m  the  1964  general  election. 

In  the  special  census,  we  made  no  effort  to 
determine  the  number  of  persons  who  were 
eligible  to  vote  by  virtue  of  having  met  resi- 
dence or  other  requirements.  No  effort  was 
made  to  Include  persons  who  may  have  been 
eligible  to  vote  by  absentee  ballots.  The  act 
specifically  refers  to  persons  of  voting  age 
and  omits  any  reference  to  eligibility  to  vote, 
although  consideration  had  been  given  in 
the  Congress  to  alternative  definitions  of  the 
population  base  to  be  used  in  making  the 
required  computation.  The  questionnaires 
called  for  the  quarter  and  year  of  birth  of 
each  individual.  Prom  these  entries  we  com- 
puted the  ages  of  the  people  enumerated. 

In  the  special  census  we  used  the  stand- 
ard rules  of  residence  which  have  been  used 
In  all  of  our  population  censuses  for  many 
years.  Persons  are  eniunerated  where  they 
usually  reside.  Persons  In  Institutions  such 
as  prisons  are  counted  at  the  Institution. 
College  students  are  counted  where  they  are 
living  while  attending  college.  We  made  no 
effort  to  Identify  college  students  as  such. 
The  majority  of  college  students  are  below 
voting  age.  Some  of  those  who  are  of  voting 
age  are  no  doubt  legal  residents  of  the  county 
and  are  living  In  their  own  homes  or  the 
homes  of  their  parents. 

The  cost  of  the  special  census  of  Guilford 
County  was  approximately  $75,000.  The  cost 
of  all  of  the  special  censuses  which  were 
taken  In  North  Carolina  In  connection  with 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  Is  approximately  $350,- 
000.  As  has  been  noted  In  several  Instances, 
many  of  the  communities  gained  from  having 
an  up-to-date  census.  We  were  Interested 
to  learn  that  there  was  some  criticism  In 
Forsyth  when  we  announced  that  some  of  the 
special  censuses  which  we  had  expected  to 
take  would  not  be  necessary. 

Special  censuses  were  taken  In  those  coun- 
ties In  which  the  estimates  which  could  be 
made  when  the  act  was  passed  were  so  close 
to  the  60-percent  mark  that.  In  view  of  the 
margin  of  error  of  these  estimates,  we  con- 
cluded that  It  would  be  Improper  to  certify 
cotintles  on  that  basis.  The  percentage  vot- 
ing In  OuUford  Covmty  in  1960  was  49,9 
percent.  The  first  estimate  for  1964  Was  a 
figure  that  was  Just  below  50  percent,  Under 
the  circumstances,  we  believed  that  It  was 
only  proper  to  wait  until  we  had  the  more 
reliable  and  up-to-date  basis  for  the  re- 
quired estimates  which  would  result  from 
a  census.  The  situation  was  similar  In  23 
other  counties  In  North  Carolina,  3  counties 
In  Arizona,  and  2  counties  In  California. 
Accordingly,  fxmds  were  requested  from  the 
Congress  to  permit  special  censuses  In  these 
counties. 

The  questions  on  basements  have  no  con- 
nection with  voting  rights.  They  were  In- 
cluded because  some  time  ago  we  were  asked 
to  assist  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  In  con- 
ducting surveys  of  basements  In  private 
homes.  We  agreed  that  In  those  areas  where 
we  were  taking  si>eclal  censuses,  the  most 
economical  way  would  be  to  add  these  ques- 
tions to  the  regular  schedule,  with  the  small 
added  expense  to  be  borne  by  the  Office  of 


Civil  Defense.  (Last  year  we  took  a  total  of 
429  special  censuses,  covering  approximately 
9.7  million  persons  In  24  States.)  Since  the 
Information  needed  by  the  Office  of  civil  De- 
fense could  be  collected  without  making  an 
additional  survey,  this  Is  an  economical  way 
of  meeting  their  needs.  It  was  decided  that 
this  same  procedure  should  be  followed  in 
those  counties  In  which  special  censuses  were 
taken  In  connection  with  the  Voting  Bights 
Act. 

The  letter  from  Mrs,  Gardner  raises  a  num- 
ber of  questions  In  addition  to  those  which 
you  raised.  We  did  not  ask  whether  the 
home  was  owned  or  rented,  "Hie  questions 
on  number  of  children  and  their  ages,  and 
on  the  number  of  adults  living  in  the  home 
were  standard  questions  to  identify  all  per- 
sons living  In  the  home.  Information  was 
secured  about  each  person  living  in  the 
county  at  the  time  of  the  census,  Including 
children.  It  has  been  our  experience  that 
this  is  the  most  effective  way  of  getting  a 
count  of  all  persons  In  a  given  group,  such  as 
persons  of  voting  age.  To  have  asked  onlv 
about  persons  of  voting  age,  rather  than  list 
Ing  each  person  separately,  would  have  led  to 
an  undercount  of  the  population  of  voting 
age. 

Special  censuses  are  ordinarily  undertaice:, 
only  at  the  request  and  expense  of  the  com- 
munity, county,  or  SUte  requesting  them. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the  act.    Section  4( b 
specifies  the  responsibility  of  the  Director  oi 
the  Census  In  this  connection. 

Subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  VotlnK 
Rights  Act,  the  Attorney  General  Identl^ec 
21  States  which  maintained  tests  or  device;^ 
The  Director  of  the  Census  was  required  t. 
determine  for  each  of  these  States  whethe.r 
less  than  50  percent  had  voted.  In  seve;. 
of  these  States  (Alabama,  Alaska,  Georgia 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  and 
Virginia)  a  determination  was  made  by  me 
that  less  than  50-percent  voted  in  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1964.  For  the  remaining 
States  (14),  determinations  were  made  for 
counties,  since  the  States  percentage  whc 
voted  In  1964  was  more  than  50  percent. 

North  Carolln.i  contained  the  largest  grou;: 
of  counties  that  potentially  would  fall  under 
the  purview  of  the  act.  Estimates  of  the 
population  of  voting  age  as  of  Novembe: 
1964  were,  therefore,  prepared  for  all  coun- 
ties in  North  Carolina  using  the  Bureau's  cus- 
tomary estimating  procedures  based  upor. 
births,  deaths,  and  measures  of  mlgratlo.". 
Initially,  It  was  determined  that  In  26  Nortr 
Carolina  counties  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
population  had  voted  In  the  1964  presiden- 
tial election.    These  were  so  certified. 

As  pointed  out  alx)ve.  this  left  a  number 
of  counties  for  which  I  concluded  that  spe- 
cial censuses  would  be  required  to  permit  m^ 
to  fulfill  the  responsibilities  which  had  betn 
assigned  to  me.  1  so  reported  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  then  requested  tbr 
necessary  funds  from  the  Congress. 

The  act  requlree  me,  as  Director  of  the 
Census,  to  establish  only  a  mathematical 
relationship.  I  was  not  directed  to  make  any 
finding  as  to  discrimination,  and  I  have  no? 
made  such  a  finding.  I  am  aware  that  once 
I  have  published  a  finding  as  to  the  propor- 
tion of  persons  of  voting  age  who  voted,  tin' 
law  provides  that  then  wlU  be  cwtaln  con- 
sequences, and  that  the  Attorney  General 
may  take  additional   action. 

"ITie  procedure  for  exempting  a  county 
which  has  been  certified  under  the  act  Is  de- 
tailed in  section  13.  Public  Law  89-110. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  In  this 
matter,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.    Ross    ECKLEE, 

Director,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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VIETNAM 
Mr.   PARNUM.    Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  California  [Mr.  Brown]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  so  that  there  can  be  no  con- 
fusion or  doubt  as  to  the  stajid  which  I 
have  taken  in  regard  to  the  Vietnam 
ccHiflict,  I  am  sending  the  following  re- 
port to  my  constituents  in  the  29th 
Congressional  District  of  California: 

On  August  7,  1964,  I  voted  for  the  Tonkin 
Bay  resolution,  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  following  the  attack  on  VS. 
forces  by  North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boats. 
.\t  that  time.  I  said: 

'1  am  of  the  very  firm  conviction  that  the 
peace  and  freedom  which  this  country  is 
dedicated  to  achieve  In  South  Vietnam  will 
not  be  achieved  by  the  gradual  escalation  of 
.lis  unfortunate  war." 

At  that  time  the  United  States  had  about 
18,000  troops  In  Vietnam — ostensibly  as  ad- 
visers. Today  we  have  a  quarter  of  a  mU- 
.on  troops  engaged  In  active  combat,  plus 
.  massive  air  and  naval  force.    We  are  still 

0  closer  to  either  peace  or  victory  than  we 
cere  then. 

1  also  suggested  then — 21  months  ago — 
hat  Instead  of  broadening  the  war  we  should 
•e  seeking,  and  supporting,  the  full-scale  In- 
ervention  of  the  United  Nations — an  Inter- 
ention  which  we  belatedly  asked  for  a  year 
..id  a  half,  later  In  January  1966. 

On  February  8,  1965,  In  a  speech  Isefore  the 
House  of  Representatives,  1  suggested  that 
.ie   southeast    Asian    area    be    neutralized 
uirough  the  creation  of  a  U,N.  "zone  of  peace" 
and  that   a   Southeast    Asian   Development 
Bank  be  created  through  which  economic  aid 
could  be  channeled.    Subsequently,  the  ad- 
ministration did  propose  such  a  development 
ank,  and  the  bill  authorizing  our  particlpa- 
':an  was  signed  into  law  on  March  16,  1966. 
.^t  about  the  same  time  as  I  delivered  that 
seech,  the  United  States  began  the  bomb- 
".g  of  North  Vietnam.     The  continued  bomb- 
.';g  makes  much  more  difficult  the  achleve- 
.lent  of  a  negotiated  peace. 
In  another  speech  a  few  days  later,  on  Peb- 
lary  24,  1965.  I  said; 

"The  reaUtles  of  the  world  today  foroe  us 
)  recognize  that  our  country  Is  not  ail- 
■owerful;  that  ovir  national  will  cannot  pre- 
Jl  In  every  situation;  and  that  we  may  even 
^  wrong  In  our  evaluation  of  what  la  de- 
;red  by,  or  desirable  for,  the  citizens  of  other 
juntries." 

In  the  bearings  before  the  Senate  Com- 
Tilttee  on  Foreign  AfTairs  a  year  later,  this 
ame  view  was  expressed  by  some  of  this 
ountry's  leading  diplomatic  figures,  Includ- 
ig  George  Kennan  and  former  Generals 
■javln  and  Rldgway,  Additional  emphasis 
has  been  given  to  this  point  by  the  recurrent 
niass  demonstrations  in  South  Vietnam  dis- 
playing antl-U.S.  sentiments. 

On  May  5,  1965,  the  President  asked  for 
.  supplemental  appropriation  of  $700  mll- 
■'>n  to  continue  the  buUdup  of  U.S.  forces 
in  South  Vietnam.  I  voted  against  that  ap- 
propriation, and  at  the  same  time  made  a 
•peech  calling  for  the  adoption  of  a  consti- 
tution and  the  holding  of  free  elections  in 
South  Vietnam,  so  that  the  people  of  that 
country  could  determine  for  themselves  the 
course  they  wished  to  follow.  Instead  of 
following  that  procedure,  we  continued  to 
embrace  the  military  dictators  we  had  placed 
In  office.  Today,  these  military  dictators  have 
t>een  forced  to  accede  to  such  elections  under 
""••slve  public  pressure  and  the  United 
States  has  been  reluctantly  dragged  along 
•«»lnst  Its  will. 


I  said  in  that  speech : 

"Mr.  President,  you  have  said  that  you 
■wlU  never  be  second  In  the  search  for  such 
a  peaceful  settlement  In  Vietnam."  I  beg  you 
to  consider  what  I  am  saying  here,  for  I  know 
ttiat  with  your  vision  and  desire  for  peace 
you  can  do  far  more  than  what  I  am  sup- 
porting. And.  when  you  come  to  the  Con- 
gress with  a  request  for  $700  million  for  such 
a  program — a  program  that  points  toward  the 
goal  of  a  world  free  from  war — you  will  find 
me  fighting  for  It." 

On  August  2,  1965.  Jtist  after  the  Presi- 
dent announced  new  steps  In  the  escalation 
of  our  war  efforts  In  South  Vietnam,  I  made 
another  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  pointing  out  again  the  mis- 
takes we  were  making  In  that  unfortunate 
country.  I  concluded  my  speech  with  the 
following  remarks: 

"I  desire  that  my  country  be  the  voloe  for 
freedom.  Justice,  and  economic  progress  In 
the  world,  I  believe  that  our  success  in  that 
role  will  do  Immeasurably  more  to  roll  back 
communism  than  will  ovu'  support  of  petty 
dictators  around  the  world,  our  devotion  to 
a  crumbling  status  quo  that  claims  to  be 
anti-Communist,  and  our  willingness  to  al- 
low our  foreign  policy  to  be  controlled  by 
the  maciilnatlons  of  the  CIA, 

"I  desire  that  my  country  lead  the  way 
toward  a  new  world,  a  world  based  on  law 
and  respect  for  individual  human  beings. 
This  is  the  road  to  victory  today — not  Just 
victory  for  the  United  States,  but  victory  for 
mankind.  The  other  road,  which  Is  the  road 
followed  by  all  the  great  empires  of  the 
past — the  road  of  power  exercised  for  the 
sake  of  power  and  national  honor — leads  but 
to  oblivion." 

As  1965  drew  to  a  close  I  made  two  major 
statements  spelling  out  my  position  on  Viet- 
nam. On  November  27,  In  Washington,  D.C. 
before  25.000  people  assembled  at  the  Wash- 
ington Monument,  I  offered  my  suggestions 
as  to  how  we  might  bring  an  end  to  the  war 
by  negotiation.  On  December  2,  I  Issued  a 
position  paper  to  the  press  summarizing 
briefly  my  views  on  Vietnam,  In  this  state- 
ment I  said : 

"I  accept  and  support  the  basic  objec- 
tives set  forth  by  the  President — that  we  in- 
tend to  resist  and  defeat  any  military  solu- 
tion by  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  (VJetcong) ,  and  that  we 
are  willing  to  unconditionally  negotiate  a 
solution  to  the  conflict  at  the  conference 
table.  I  do  not  advocate  a  unilateral  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  or  a  surrender  of 
South  Vietnam  to  North  Vietnam  by  nego- 
tiation or  In  any  other  way." 

However,  the  United  States,  while  calling 
for  peace  through  negotiation,  has  continued 
Its  course  of  military  escalation,  and  has  re- 
fused to  recognize  and  accept  the  minimum 
conditions  necessary  for  realistic  negotia- 
tions. The  Ky  government,  which  we  main- 
tain In  Saigon,  has  not  only  refused  to  con- 
sider negotiations  of  any  sort,  but,  much  like 
the  situation  In  Korea  13  years  ago  under 
Syngman  Rhee  and  In  Formosa  under  Chiang 
Kai-shek — lias  called  for  complete  defeat  of 
the  enemy,  destruction  of  his  cities,  and  the 
Invasion  of  the  Chinese  mainland.  This 
country,  to  a  disastrous  extent.  Is  being 
manipulated  In  Its  basic  foreign  policy  by  a 
handful  of  petty  tyrants  who  cannot  main- 
tain themselves  for  1  day  In  their  own  coun- 
try without  the  massive  commitment  of 
U.S.  military  and  economic  aid. 

During  1966  a  growing  number  of  Con- 
gressmen have  called  on  the  President  for 
an  end  to  escalation,  for  Intervention  by  the 
United  Nations,  and  for  a  more  realistic 
negotiating  position.  The  President,  seeking 
a  course  between  the  extremes  of  all-out  war 
and  unilateral  withdrawal,  has  not  yet  found 
a  satisfactory  answer.  He  ordered  a  pause  in 
bombing  and  a  flamboyant  peace  drive 
around  the  world,  but  made  no  basic  changes 


in  the  US,  negotiation  position.  He  finaJly 
permitted  the  Vietnam  problem  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  U.N.  Security  Council,  but 
ordered  a  resumption  of  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  at  the  same  time.  He  ac- 
cepted the  goal  of  free  elections  for  a  civilian 
government  In  South  Vietnam,  but  was 
caught  unprepared  by  the  Buddhist  demand 
for  action  now. 

The  Impact  of  the  Vietnam  war.  which  Is 
still  not  a  war.  has  grown  with  frlghtemng 
speed.  Ten  billion  dollars  a  year,  moving  up 
toward  $20  billion,  baa  been  committed  to  it. 
At  the  present  time  this  amounts  to  a  yearly 
cost  of  approximately  $50  for  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  m  the  United  States, 
Taxes  are  being  Increased  or  speeded  up. 
Prices  are  rising.  The  casualty  figures  are 
Increasing  month  by  month. 

Congress  Is  not  asked  to  determine  the 
policy  of  our  country  as  to  continued  escala- 
tion. We  are  not  even  asked  to  declare  war, 
although  only  the  Congress  has  the  power  to 
declare  war  under  the  U.S.  Constitution.  We 
are  only  asked  to  appropriate  more  and  more 
money,  to  enact  more  and  more  controls,  and 
to  raise  more  and  more  tax  revenues.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  provided  with  less  and 
less  Information  and.  if  possible,  less  and  less 
justification  for  our  Involvement  in  a  bloody 
civil  war  8,000  miles  away — a  war  which 
would  have  ended  years  ago  If  we  had  not 
attempted  to  control  that  country — a  war 
which  even  the  people  we  are  supposed  to 
be  helping  no  longer  seem  to  want. 

It  is  not  enough  for  a  Congressman  to 
merely  complain  to  his  constituents,  or  Ills 
colleagues,  or  even  the  administration,  that 
he  Is  not  happy  with  the  course  of  events  in 
Vietnam.  It  is  his  responsibility  to  use  his 
vote,  as  provided  In  the  Constitution.  There- 
fore, during  the  first  few  months  of  1966 
I  have  used  my  vote  to  oppose  further  esca- 
lation in  Vietnam.  I  have  voted  against  the 
supplemental  military  appropriations  for 
1966,  against  the  supplemental  foreign  aid 
appropriations  for  1966,  and  against  the  tax 
increases  to  finance  the  war.  I  plan  to  con- 
tinue to  vote  in  this  manner  as  long  as  I  am 
a  Member  of  Congress. 

More  than  2  months  ago,  before  the  out- 
break of  Buddhlst-led  demonstrations,  I  told 
my  colleag^ues  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  I  voted  against  the  $4,8  bUUon 
supplemental  military  authorization  for 
Vietnam : 

"The  contradictions  of  the  TJ.S,  course  in 
Vietnam  may  soon  be  apparent  for  all  our 
people  and  all  the  world  to  see.  The  political 
leaders  of  this  country  have  contended  that 
our  efforts  In  Vietnam  have  been  motivated 
by  a  desire  only  for  the  freedom  of  the  people 
of  that  country.  We  are  publicly  committed 
to  accept  the  free  choice  of  the  pteople  of 
South  Vietnam  as  to  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment which  they  desire.  For  16  years,  how- 
ever, U.S.  policies  have  prevented  the  expres- 
sion at  that  free  choice,  despite  all  our  prot- 
estations to  the  contrary.  When  the  day 
comes  that  that  choice  is  expressed — and 
that  choice  repudiates  the  United  States  and 
Its  hand-picked  military  dictators — the  i>eo- 
ple  of  this  country  wUl  be  entitled  to  ask 
the  question:  "Why  have  we  labored  and 
sacrificed  so  much,  and  In  vain?'  " 

That  day  may  be  coming  sooner  than  I 
thought  at  that  time.  For  now  it  appears 
that  we  win  have  an  election  soon  In  the 
areas  which  are  presumably  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  government  we  are  helping.  It 
Is  very  likely  that  these  people  will  elect  a 
government  which  will  seek  peace  by  direct 
negotiation  with  the  National  Liberation 
Front.  If  this  Is  the  result  of  an  election 
held  among  the  60  percent  or  less  of  the 
population  that  we  are  supposed  to  be  help- 
ing, what  would  be  the  result  of  an  election 
held  among  100  percent  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam?     The  answer  is  so  obvious 
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that  even  those  a<Jvts«rs  whoee  pr;,ff«slonal 
and  political  fortunes  have  been  Investad  In 
almost  a  generation  of  mlstalcen  policies  will 
be  unable  to  escape  the  consequences 

Am  sl  Congre«Bnian  with  two  sons  serving 
In  the  US  Navy.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  how  their  lives  are  committed  on 
behalf  of  this  great  Nation.  They  would  give 
their  lives,  as  any  of  us  would.  In  defense  of 
this  country  and  In  defense  of  the  freedom 
of  our  allies  or  of  the  principles  which  we 
hold  dear.  However,  to  give  those  avee  In 
support  of  policies  which  I  believe  are  wrong, 
where  no  vital  Interest  of  this  country  la  In- 
volved, and  where  the  people  we  are  helping 
evidently  do  not  wiint  us,  is  the  siirest  way 
to  destroy  all  that  we  have  sacrificed  lor 
over  the  years. 


May  5,  1966 


cxrrnNG  down  traffic  acx:i- 

DENT  DEATHS  AT  NIGHT 

Mr.  FARNUM,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr  Farnsley)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  t.he  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  speaking  recently  of  the  need  to 
illuminate  our  highways,  and  every 
evening,  when  the  shadows  of  darkness 
fall.  I  am  reminded  again  that  while 
darkness  prevails,  over  one-half  of  the 
traffic  accident  deaths  in  our  Nation  will 
occur 

The  dlfTerence  between  daylight  and 
nighttime  is  dramatically  illustrated  by 
figures  The  customary  unit  of  .street 
Illumination  intensity  is  the  horizontal 
foot-candle.  On  a  bright  sunny  day,  the 
roadway  receives  about  9,600  foot-candles 
of  illumination  Under  bright  moon- 
light, which  exists  only  a  few  nights  in 
each  month  at  best,  the  figure  is  0.02 
foot-candles,  or  one-half  millionth  as 
much  light  The  human  eye  is  a  truly 
wonderful  instrument,  in  its  ability  to 
distinguish  features  across  such  a  broad 
range 

For  ordinary  reading,  we  need  at  least 
30  foot-candles  on  the  pa^e  and  for  close 
work,  at  least  70  foot-candles.  F\Dr  out- 
door night  sports,  such  as  baseball,  more 
than  100  foot-candles  are  needed  on  the 
plaj-lng  field, 

Illum.lnatlon  levels  for  street^s  and 
highways,  I  am  told  by  the  experts,  can 
be  m.uch  lower  than  the  above  figures  for 
reading  and  playing  sports.  The  task 
for  the  driver  to  see  and  for  the  pedes- 
trian to  see  requires  less  precision.  The 
driver  should,  however,  be  able  to  discern 
a  potential  hazard,  at  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance to  recognize,  react,  brake,  and  stop 
his  vehicle.  The  distance  required  to 
stop  a  vehicle  increases,  of  course,  with 
speed  Simllarlly,  the  distance  from 
which  the  driver  can  see  an  ob.iect.  Judge 
distance  and  movement,  and  discern 
signs  varies  with  the  amount  of  light  on 
the  object  and  on  the  roadway. 

But  there  are  also  other  factors,  such 
as  frequency  of  occurrence.  A  street  in 
a  business  area  would  have  far  more 
pedestrians,  for  example,  crossing  the 
roadway  than  would  a  residentla:  side 
street  It  would  also  have  more  traffic 
and  more  distractions,  such  as  decorated 


store  windows,  neon  signs,  and  other  at- 
tracting features,  than  does  the  neigh- 
borhood street.  In  such  a  downtown 
area,  more  Illumination  Is  needed  to 
clearly  separate  the  street  from  its  sur- 
rounding objects. 

In  addition,  there  Is  the  problem  of 
background  brightness.  As  the  range  of 
brightness  in  the  driver's  field  of  view 
Increases,  his  ability  to  see  is  decreased. 
This  is  familiar  to  every  driver,  when,  for 
example,  he  drives  out  of  bright  siuilight 
into  a  tunnel  or  long  underpass.  The 
eye  must  adapt  to  the  change,  but  we  all 
have  "built-in"  human  limitations.  And, 
unfortunately,  Uke  everything  else, 
these  limitations  increase  with  age.  A 
uniform  level  of  illumination  reduces  the 
problem. 

An  additional  factor  that  must  be  con- 
sidered Is  glare.  We  all  know  that  the 
glare  of  oncoming  vehicle  headlights  at 
night  can  temporarily  blind  us.  By  illu- 
minating the  roadway,  the  effect  of  this 
glare  is  greatly  diminished. 

The  minimum  levels  of  roadway  light- 
ing, to  afford  reasonable  seeing  ability, 
within  economic  practicality,  and  this 
latter  point  I  stress  because  I  am  aware 
of  the  value  of  the  dollar  and  the  ex- 
penses currently  facing  our  Government, 
have  been  developed  by  the  Institute  of 
Traffic  Engineers  and  the  Illuminating 
Engineering  Society  and  presented  as  the 
American  Standard  Practice  for  Road- 
way Lighting  by  the  American  Standards 
Association  on  November  7,  1963.  As 
explained  in  their  report  to  the  Public 
Works  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives recently,  these  minimum  levels 
vary  by  the  type  of  street  or  highway 
being  lighted. 

For  the  lighting  of  residential  side 
streets,  an  average  illumination  of  0.2 
foot-candle — 10  times  moonlight — is 
specified.  This  level  will  provide  reason- 
able traffic  safety  on  such  low-volume 
and  low -speed  streets,  and  will  have  the 
additional  benefit  of  reducing  night 
crime. 

On  major  arterial  streets,  traversing 
business  areas,  a  level  of  2  foot-candles 
Is  needed  to  compensate  for  greatly  in- 
creased traffic,  pedestrians,  and  back- 
ground distractions  such  as  signs,  used- 
car  lots,  side  streets,  and  stores.  Vari- 
ous other  levels  between  these  limits  are 
needed  for  intermediate  degrees  of  traf- 
fic volumes,  speeds,  and  abutting  land 
use. 

Along  expressways  and  freeways,  the 
seeing  task  is  slightly  changed.  There 
are  normally  no  pedestrians,  although 
I  was  amazed  to  learn  that  17  pedes- 
trians were  killed  on  the  Chicago  free- 
way system  during  1963  and  1964. 
There  are  no  driveways  and  no  parked 
cars,  other  than  those  out  of  commis- 
sion or  in  accidents.  There  are  no  traf- 
fic signals  to  artificially  stop  the  flow  of 
traffic,  except  that  congestion  on  many 
sections  does  produce  momentary  stop- 
pages. Despite  the  expensive  and  gen- 
erally well -engineered  design  features  of 
our  freeways,  accidents  do  occur.  The 
rate  per  vehicle  mile  of  travel  is  of  course 
much  lower  than  for  surface  streets  and 
older  type  highways. 

But  speed  on  our  expressways  Is  far 
faster  than  on  other  roads,  and  deci- 


sions must  be  made  faster  based  on  far 
sighted  vision.   Lighting  levels  have  been 
specified  therefore  which  are  felt  to  be 
appropriate  to  the  traffic  and  seeing  task 
problems  facing  the  freeway  driver    Por 
urban  freeways,  about  1.4  foot-candl*' 
minimum  is  recommended,  and  for  ru^ 
freeways,  about   l   foot-candle.     At  ta- 
terchange    locations,    these    Intensities 
should  be  increased  by  50  percent. 

For  comparison,  some  of  the  lighted 
California  freeways  have  been  reported 
to  have  only  0.2  to  0.35  foot-candle  The 
lighted  Chicago  freeways  have  only  o  6 
to  1  foot-candle.  The  lighted  Detroit 
freeways  have  only  0.6  to  1.2  foot-can- 
dles. It  should  be  noted  that  a  dlfTerence 
exists  in  the  accident  rates  under  various 
levels  of  freeway  Ughting.  Generally 
speaking,  the  better  lighted  freeways 
show  a  lower  night  accident  rate 

In  addition  to  the  level  of  lighting 
needed  for  traffic  safety,  the  unlformity— 
that  is,  even  coverage— of  surface  illu- 
minatlon  is  important.  Por  all  but  the 
residential  streets,  a  uniformity  no  poorer 
than  1  to  one-third  is  specified.  This 
means  that  at  no  point  should  the  illumi- 
nation  be  less  than  one-third  the  aver- 
age illumination. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  adop- 
tion of  these  minimum  standards  for  all 
our  streets  and  highways.  Their  current 
guide  specifies  only  0.6  foot-candles  and 
uniformity  ratios  as  poor  as  one-sixth 
and  even  one-eighth.  At  the  speeds  of 
freeway  night  travel— 45  to  65  miles  per 
hour— safe  stopping  distance  requires 
long  advance  dlscenunent  of  ramp  loca- 
tions and  curvature,  main  freeway  cur- 
vature, roadside  obstacles  such  as  bridge 
piers,  guardrails,  and  signposts.  These 
requirements  often  exceed  the  normal 
range  of  headlights.  By  proper  light- 
ing of  the  freeway,  the  glare  effect  from 
oncoming  headlights  is  also  greatly  re- 
duced. Lane  lines  and  shoulder  curbs 
can  be  better  discerned,  especially  during 
inclement  weather.  Under  low  levels  of 
light,  and  with  poor  imiformity,  night 
accidents  will  occur  more  frequently, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  harping  on  this 
subject  because  someone  must.  In  this 
session  of  the  Congress  we  are  going  to 
pass  the  most  significant  piece  of  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  the  safe  travel  of 
the  American  public  in  the  history  of  the 
Nation,  and  I  am  all  for  it.  But  we  must 
not  fail  to  recognize  that  a  major  ele- 
ment in  the  safe  passage  of  the  driv- 
ing public,  which  I  would  guess  includes 
just  about  every  person  in  the  country,  is 
vision,  and  without  it  oiar  other  efforts 
may  well  be  wasted 
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FOUNDER  OP  MOTHERS  DAY 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  LEGcrrr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
approcu:h  the  anniversary  so  sacred  to 
the  memory  of  mothers.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  have  asked  unanimous 


consent  that  the  following  material  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
to  validate  Miss  Harriett  S.  Lee  as  one 
of  the  founders  of  Mother's  Day. 

Back  in  1903  the  State  convention  of 
the  Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West 
was  held  in  Red  Bluff,  Calif.  It  was  at 
this  convention,  to  which  Miss  Lee  was 
a  delegate,  that  she  presented  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved,  To  amend  Constitution  Grand 
Parlor,  article  Xm,  section  24,  by  Including 
Mother's  Day  as  one  of  the  special  days  of 
the  Order  NDGW. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Miss  Harriett  Lee,  one  of  Woodland, 
Callf.'s  pioneer  educators  and  former 
superintendent  of  schools  for  Yolo  Coun- 
ty, addressed  the  State  assembly  in  1935. 
at  the  Invitation  of  Miss  Eleanor  Miller, 
Assemblywoman  from  Los  Angeles,  to 
tell  the  assemblymen  of  the  beginning, 
growth,  and  spirit  of  the  day. 

In  1909,  Miss  Lee  had  a  resolution  in- 
troduced in  the  California  State  Legisla- 
ture which  set  1  day  a  year  aside  for 
honoring  California  mothers.  It  was 
passed  and  Gov.  James  N.  Gillette  pro- 
claimed the  day. 

Miss  Lee  was  one  of  8  girls  in  a  Cali- 
fornia pioneer  family  of  13.  All  of  her 
sisters  were  teachers.  At  one  time  five 
of  them,  Helen,  "Hattie,"  Jennie.  Mattle, 
and  Mary,  taught  in  Yolo  County,  CaUf. 
Miss  Lee  began  teaching  in  1879.  She 
retired  in  1927.  The  last  12  years  of  her 
csweer  she  served  as  superintendent  of 
schools.  She  had  long  been  a  member 
of  the  county  board  of  education. 

On  July  1, 1951,  death  stilled  the  warm, 
brave  heart  of  Miss  Harriett  S.  Lee. 

After  thorough  research  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  in  Washington,  Miss 
Harriett  S.  Lee  was  indeed  one  of  the 
first  fotmders  of  Mother's  Day. 

Let  us  salute  a  great  educator  and  a 
fine  woman  in  officially  recognizing  her 
as  one  of  the  first  founders  of  Mother's 
Day. 

The  aforementioned  material  is  as 
follows: 

Data  Concxsning  Harriett  S.  Lex,  Foukdkx 
or  Mother's  Dat  in  California 

(From  basement  of  State  capltol] 
Assembly  Journal.  May  13,  1936  (Friday  p. 
3193-3194) .  Mother's  Day  observance,  Califor- 
nia State  Lieglslattire,  assembly  chamber. 
State  capltol.  Quest  of  honor  Included  Miss 
Harriett  S.  Lee,  founder  of  Mother's  Day  In 
California. 

Assembly  journal.  May  0,  IMl  (p.  asil, 
67th  legislative  day),  recess  at  10:46  ajn.  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Lyon,  that  the  assemble  recess 
until  2  p.m.  for  the  purpose  of  partlclp>ating 
In  a  Mother's  Day  program  In  the  assembly 
chamber. 

Governor  Gillette  proclaimed  the  second 
Sunday  In  May  as  Mother's  Day  In  1909  but 
no  proof  as  the  first  proclamation  on  record 
iQ  the  State  capltol  basement  files  is  1918. 

(Newspaper  foUowups] 
Examiner,    May   9,    1914,    small    Item    on 
declaration. 

May  13,  1923,  page  13N  (85/1):  "Mother's 
Day  started  In  Philadelphia  the  second  Sun- 
day of  May  1906.  Miss  Anna  JarvU  lost  her 
mother  through  death.  So  deep  and  lasting 
was  grief  that  a  few  friends  the  following 
year  united  to  send  her  letters  on  the  an- 
niversary of  her  mother's  passing.  Others 
heard  of  It  and  the  second  year  she  received 
thousands.    In  1913  Congress  passed  en  wtct 


officially  recognizing  the  second  SundHT  !r 
May  as  an  annual  day  for  mothers." 

Chronicle,  May  5.  1936:  Governor  Merrl- 
man'B  proclamation.  May  13,  1940,  page  10: 
Mother's   Day  mentioned   In  events   of  day. 

San  Francisco  Call.  April  26,  1909  (micro- 
film) : 

"nTTT»TTr  ASKS  STATE  TO  088IBVE  MOTHER'S  DAT. 
ISSUES  PROCLAMATION  TOR  MAT  9  TO  BX  KEPT 
IN  CHURCHES 

"Sacramento,  April  24. — Governor  Gillette 
Issued  a  proclamation  today  setting  apart 
Sunday,  May  9,  to  be  observed  as  Mother's 
Day. 

"These  are  his  words : 

"  'I  hereby  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  citizenship  of  our  great  State  to  the  fact 
that  whUe  I  have  no  authority  of  law  to  Issue 
a  proclamation  setting  apart  a  day  for  this 
purpose,  I  request  that  the  second  Simday 
in  May  be  observed  in  aU  churches  of  the 
State  as  Mother's  Day.'  " 
Proceeoinos  or  the  AmruAL  Ssssiok  or  the 

Grand  Pabi^r  or  the  Native  Daughters  or 

THE  Golden  West 

June  1903,  page  616; 

"Suggestion  28.  that  the  Grand  Parlor  add 
a  section  to  article  VT,  constitution,  Grand 
Parlor,  reading:  'Special  days  of  the  order 
shall  be  observed  as  follows:  Pioneer  Day, 
September  9;  Flag  Day,  first  regular  meeting 
in  October;  Thanksgiving  Day,  on  the  meet- 
ing nearest  the  day;  Arbor  Day.  In  the  spring- 
time; children's  birthday  p«J'ty,  date  left  to 
the  choice  of  Individual  parlor;  Memorial 
Day,  the  first  Sunday  in  May. 

June  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  1906  (19th 
annual  session),  page  679: 

"mother's  DAT   RESOLtrnON 

"Resolved.  To  amend  Constitution  Grand 
Parlor,  article  XIII,  section  24,  by  Including 
Mother's  Day  as  one  of  the  special  days  of 
the  order  NDGW. 

"Harriett  S.  Lee, 

"Grand  Trustee. 
"Laxtra  J,  Frakes, 

"Grand  Secretary. 
"Moved  by  Louise  M.  Roussel,  Bonlta  Parlor 
No.   10,  seconded  by  Leah  Wrede.  Calaveras 
Parlor    No.     103,    that    the    resolution    be 
adopted.    Carried." 

(The  scrapbook  phages  came  from  Viola 
(Mrs.  Bernard  H.)  Schulte,  of  Carmel,  who 
Is  a  niece  of  Miss  Lee  and  who  Miss  Lee  Uved 
with  until  her  passing.) 

[From  the  Dally  Democrat,  Mar.  3,  1968] 

Woodland  Launches  Mother's  Dat  Drive 

(By  Charles  S.  Paynton) 

Woodland  today  launches  Its  offlclal  cam- 
paign to  obtain  nationwide  recognition  of 
this  city  as  the  birthplace  of  Mother's  Day 
and  of  the  late  Harriett  S.  Lee  as  its  founder. 

Months  of  research  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  publicity  and  public  rela- 
tions committee  of  the  Woodland  Chamber 
of  Commerce  have  resulted  In  the  compila- 
tion of  a  formidable  array  of  documentary 
material  to  support  the  claims  of  this  city 
as  the  "birthplace  of  the  annual  Mother's 
Day  observance." 

Acceptance  In  Yolo  County  of  Idas  Lee's 
role  in  the  founding  of  Mother's  Day  Is  not 
new.  Por  many  years,  the  former  Yolo 
County  educator  has  been  recognized  with- 
out question  as  the  founder. 

From  a  neighboring  Sacramentan.  Everett 
Udall,  member  of  the  Oovernor'i  statewide 
historical  commission,  active  In  both  the 
Sacramento  city  and  county  historical  soci- 
eties, came  the  suggestion  that  Woodland  do 
"something  about  its  claim  to  fame." 

UdaU  spoke  last  October  at  a  combined 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Woodland  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Yolo  County  historical 
society.  He  told  his  Yolo  County  audience 
that  Woodland  had  an  "unexplolt«d  bomb- 
sheU  In  the  nature  of  an  event  of  historical 
significance." 


Jack  H&rmonson.  Woodland  area  manager 
for  Pacific  Telephone,  and  Wllllaai  O.  Rose, 
Woodland  office  manager  and  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  Title  Insurance  &  Trust  Co.,  went 
to  work  for  the  chamber  of  commerce,  sack- 
ing the  documentary  evidence  to  establish  oC- 
flcl&lly  what  Woodland  always  has  claimed — 
that  the  idea  of  an  annual  Mother's  Day  ob- 
servance was  born  In  this  city,  the  brain- 
child of  one  of  Yolo  Oounty's  most  lllustrt- 
ous  educators. 

Already  tentative  plans  are  underway  to 
make  Mother's  Day  on  May  8  an  event  of 
unusual  significance  In  Woodland  this  year. 
Dick  Klenhard.  executive  manager  of  the 
Woodland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  says  a 
plaque  may  be  placed  at  that  time.  Still 
unanswered  is  the  question  of  whether  the 
late  Miss  Lee  had  a  piece  of  property  which 
she  owned  In  Woodland  which  might  be  used 
as  a  site  for  the  contemplated  plaque. 

From  the  files  of  the  Democrat  the  chamber 
of  commerce  researchers  have  taken  many 
accoimts  of  the  early  Mother's  Day  obserr- 
ances  sponsored  and  furthered  by  Miss  Lee, 

On  April  27,  1926,  the  Democrat  published 
a  story  written  by  Ross  MarshaU.  Interna- 
tional News  co)rrespondent,  which  stated  In 
part: 

"Founding  of  Mother's  Day,  now  nationally 
observed,  was  recalled  by  Miss  Harriett  S. 
Lee,  of  Woodland,  participating  In  the  ob- 
servance of  Mother's  Day  conducted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  State  legislature  and  State  offi- 
cials in  the  assembly  chambers  of  the  State 
capltol  Friday  morning. 

"Miss  Lee,  originator  of  Mother's  Day,  told 
how  32  years  ago  (In  1894)  she  called  to  her 
little  classroom  In  a  Woodland  school  the 
mothers  of  her  pupils  In  recognition  of 
motherhood,  an  ot>servance  which  has  spread 
as  one  of  the  most  solemn  observances  In  the 
Nation. 

"The  Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden 
West,  by  resolution  endorsed  the  observance, 
and  In  turn.  Miss  Lee  recalled.  Governor 
GUlette  by  proclamation  called  for  statewide 
observance.  TTien  years  later.  President  Wil- 
son proclaimed  Mother's  Day  as  one  for  na- 
tional recognition." 

The  birth  of  Mother's  Day  officially  dates 
from  1903.  In  that  year,  the  delegates  to 
the  State  convention  of  the  Native  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Golden  West,  assembled  In  Red 
Blufl,  approved  a  proposal  made  by  Miss  Lee 
that  parlors  throughout  the  State  proceed  to 
set  aside  a  day  to  honor  mothers  and  that 
proper  programs  be  held. 

Six  years  later,  the  observance  had  become 
so  general  in  California  that  Governor  Gil- 
lette by  offlclal  proclamation  set  aside  second 
Sunday  In  May  as  Mother's  Day  In  the  State 

Documentary  evidence  concerning  the 
Woodland  claim  to  Mother's  Day  include 
from  the  Journal  of  the  California  State 
Assembly  for  May  IS,  1936,  the  notation 
"Mother's  Day  observance,  California  State 
Legislature  assembly  ctiamber.  State  capltol: 
guests  of  honor  included  Miss  Harriett  8 
Lee.  founder  of  Mother's  Day  In  California." 

FTom  the  State  library  came  a  newspaper 
clipping  stating  that  "Mother's  Day  started 
in  Philadelphia  the  second  Sunday  in  Mrvy 
1906.  Miss  Anna  Jarvls  lost  her  mother 
through  death — so  deep  and  lasting  was  grief 
that  a  few  friends  the  following  year  united 
to  send  letters  on  the  anniversary  of  her 
mother's  passing.  Others  heard  of  it  and 
the  second  year  she  received  thousands.  In 
1913,  Congress  passed  an  act  officially  recog- 
nizing the  second  Sunday  In  May  as  an 
annual  day  for  mothers." 

The  event  mentioned  in  the  above  news- 
paper clipping  took  place  in  1006,  8  years 
after  Miss  Lee  had  presented  her  proposals 
to  the  Native  Daughters  of  Callfomla.  many 
years  after  the  former  Yolo  County  superin- 
tendent of  schools  had  held  her  first  Mother's 
Day  observances. 

The  documentary  evidence  which  Harmon - 
son  and  Bose  have  aaaembled  Include  stories 
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on  the  92(1  birthday  anniversary  of  Mlsa  Lee 
and  of  her  death  shortly  afterward  on  June 
30.  1951.  In  ai;  of  the  an,ic!ea,  she  is  listed 
as  the  "fotinder  of  Mother's  Day."  Other 
stones  tei;  of  the  opening  and  dedication  of 
the  senior  elementary  school  In  Woodland 
which  perpetuates  the  name  cf  the  former 
educator  and  again  she  is  eiven  unques- 
tioned credit  as  being  the  Mother's  Day 
founder.  The  Orange  Pearl,  student  publi- 
cation of  Woodland  High  School,  expressed 
regret  in  an  issue  of  May  4,  1926.  that  "Mlsa 
Lee  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection 
as  county  superintendent  of  schools." 

A.^  the  guest  of  State  legislators,  Miss  Lee 
atended  sessions  of  the  assembly  and  the 
State  senate  always  recognized  according 
to  the  clippings,  as  the  founder  of  Mother's 
Day 

Woodland  Chamber  of  Commerce  officials 
are  confident  they  now  have  the  documen- 
tary evidence  to  prove  their  claims — that 
here  in  Woodland  the  Idea  of  Mother's  Day 
was  born,  that  from  this  cl'y  the  observance 
which  was  originated  by  Harriett  S.  Lee  was 
spread  throughout  the  State  and  the  Na- 
tion until  m  1914  It  was  proclaimed  na- 
tionally by  President  Woodrow  Wilson. 

And  today,  the  city  launches  Its  campaign 
to  obtain  official  acceptance  throughout  the 
60  States  ^jf  Woodland  as  the  birthplace  of 
Mother  3  Day 

I  Prom  a  Sacramento  Newspaper  May  14, 
1923' 
YoLO      Woman      Is      Held      Originatob      of 
MoTRKK's     Day — Miss     Harbiott     3.     Lm 
Started  Movsment  at  Woodland  akd  Red 
Ht-TT;    Native  Daughters  Seik  Recocni- 

TION 

Steps  to  establish  for  all  time  that 
Mother's  Day.  observed  over  the  country  In 
homage  to  .\mericas  motherhood,  had  its 
Inception  in  Superior.  Calif  .  are  being  taken 
by  the  Grand  Parlor  of  Native  Daughters  of 
the  Golden  West 

It  is  claimed  Miss  Harriett  3.  Lee,  Yolo 
County  superintendent  of  S4.-hools.  originated 
the  Idea  of  setting  aside  1  day  each  year  to 
honor  the  hand  thut  rules  the  world,"  and 
presented  it  to  the  grand  parlor  in  con- 
ven'i-jn  at  Red  Bluff,  Just  20  years  ago, 

riRST     IN     WOODLAND 

It  Is  held  the  flrst  Mothers  Day  was  cele- 
brated by  Woodland  Parlor  of  Native  Daugh- 
ters The  observance  attracted  considerable 
.attention  In  the  Yolo  County  capital,  and 
Miss  Lee.  who  had  suggested  It.  was  sent  as 
a  delegate  to  the  Red  Bluff  convention. 
There  she  toid  of  the  8ucces.=;  of  the  plan  In 
W^xxlland  and  otfered  it  for  adoption  by  the 
grand  parlor 

Pollowlug  the  flrst  statewide  celebration, 
Mothers  I>ay  became  widely  recognized! 
Thoughts  of  home  played  on  the  heart- 
strings of  distant  children  and  telegrams 
and  letters  uj  faraway  mothers  soon  fol- 
lowed in  Lirge  numbers  The  Idea  spread 
throughout   the   country 

In  view  of  Its  wide-spread  recognition,  the 
OraJid  Parlor  of  Native  D.iughters  now  has 
started  a  move  to  establish  the  credit  for  Its 
origin. 

Miss  I.€e  Is  a  past  president  of  Woodland 
Parlor  of  Native  Daughters  and  still  take*  an 
active  part  m  the  activities  of  t)ie  order. 

(From    a    Sacramento    newspaper,    May    14 
19231 
Mother  s  Day 
(  By  Joe  Beamis) 
dunrtay  »i;;  be  ob.served   as  Mothers  Day, 
and    Uice    many    of    these    special    days,    we 
will    observe    it    without    much    thought    as 
to    how    It    started    or    who    was    respon.slb;.' 
for  It      But  It  so  happens  that  Mother's  Dav 
which  win  be  observed  over  the  Nation  this 
Sunday,  was  originated  by  a  Woodland  resi- 
dent who  still  lives  among  us      She  l«  Miss 


Harrtiett  8.  Lee,  former  Yolo  County  school 
teacher  and  county  superintendent  of 
schools.  Although  there  were  two  other 
claimants  for  the  honor  of  being  ca-lglnator 
of  the  observance,  Mlas  Lee's  claim  of  being 
responsible  for  the  present  nationwide  ob- 
servance is  generally  accepted. 

It  was  back  In  1903  that  the  State  conven- 
tion of  Native  Daughters  was  being  held  in 
Red  Bluff.  It  was  at  this  convention,  to 
which  Mlas  Lee  was  a  delegate,  that  she  sug- 
gested the  Mother's  Day  observance.  The 
proposal  met  with  instant  favor,  and  parlors 
throughout  the  State  proceeded  to  set  aside 
a  day  for  that  purpose  and  proper  programs 
were  held,  honoring  the  mothers  of  Native 
Daughters.  Six  years  later.  In  1909,  that 
observance  had  become  so  general  through- 
out California  that  Oovemor  James  N.  Oll- 
lette,  by  official  proclamation,  set  aside  the 
second  Sunday  In  May  as  Mother's  Day  In 
California.  With  that  act,  the  observance 
won  statewide  recognlUon  outside  the  ranks 
of  the  Native  Daughters. 

Then,  6  years  later  In  1B14,  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  Issued  the  flrst  national 
proclamation  setting  aside  a  day  for  the 
honoring  of  mothers  throughout  the  United 
States.  Significantly,  the  national  day  was 
made  to  coincide  with  the  CaUfomla  ob- 
servance, and  today  the  second  Sunday  In 
May  remains  as  the  official  Mother's  Day  of 
the  Nation.  So.  from  a  humble  suggestion 
at  a  Red  Bluff  convention  In  1903,  has  come 
a  significant  day  that  is  observed  each  year 
throughout  the  Nation.  It  Is  a  day  that 
has  a  particular  appeal  to  all,  for  respect 
and  love  for  mother  Is  one  of  the  prevalent 
traits  In  all  of  us.  It  Is  an  occasion  that 
causes  us  to  think  back  to  our  mothers,  and 
humbly  acknowledge  our  Indebtedness  to 
them.  With  Mother's  Day  set  for  this  Sun- 
day, let  us  all  be  sure  that  we  do  our  part  to 
remember  mother,  and  at  the  same  time  pay 
tribute  to  the  Woodland  woman  who  had  the 
thoughtfulness  and  Inspiration  to  suggest 
the  annual  observance. 

[Prom  Esparto.  Yolo  Coimty,  Calif., 

Apr.  30,  1966] 

Miss  Lee  WrrHoaAws 

The  announcement  of  the  county  super- 
intendent of  schools.  Miss  Harriet  S.  Lee, 
that  she  will  not  again  stand  for  reelection 
Is  the  most  severe  commentary  on  our 
county  government  ever  made.  An  oiHX>r- 
tunity  was  given  to  pay  for  the  services  of 
this  office  In  proportion  to  its  Importance, 
but  that  opportunity  was  not  taken.  There 
Is  not  a  voter  or  other  citizen  In  the  county 
who  takes  a  decent  prtde  In  Its  standing 
who  Is  not  willing  to  retain  a  valuable  pub- 
lic servant  and  pay  him  according  to  his 
worth.  Why  such  voters  and  citizens  will 
allow  the  important  office  of  county  super- 
intendent of  schools  to  become  vacated  by 
one  of  the  beet  trained  and  most  efficient  su- 
perintendents m  California,  simply  by  re- 
fusing to  provide  for  proper  clertcal  aid.  Is 
a  question  the  people  of  Yolo  County  should 
seriously  consider.  When  unlimited  money 
is  advanced  for  every  whim  of  the  people 
regarding  special  courses  In  the  schools,  spe- 
cial agents,  special  eqtUpment,  all  somewhat 
questionable  In  value  as  real  educational 
service,  and  a  beggar's  dole  handed  to  the 
most  Important  officer  In  the  county — call- 
ing it  then  a  salary — then  there  can't  be 
nerve  left  In  the  public  tongue  to  criticize 
the  school  system. 

The  public  will  get  Just  what  It  pays  for. 
If  It  desires  good  schools  for  Its  children.  It 
will  not  get  them  by  offering  to  the  most 
Important  school  officer  in  the  county  a 
wage  which  no  well-trained  educator  can 
afford  to  take. 

Miss  Lee  has  for  many  years  given  distin- 
guished service  to  her  county's  schools.  Her 
remarkable  energy  and  cultivated  mind  have 
left  the  genuine  stamp  of  a  thoroughbred 
on  all  those  many  lives  with  whom  she  has 


associated  and  upon  whom  her  influence 
has  fallen.  The  loss  of  the  coimty  in  losing 
her  guiding  hand  In  educational  policy  can- 
not be  measured  in  money  and  no  excuse 
worth  stating  can  be  offered  those  who 
might  have  made  It  possible  for  her  to  re- 
main In  office. 

Lee    School    Dedication    Held    Here — Civic 
Am  Pbaternal  Groups  Attend  Rrrzs 

Dedication  ceremonies  were  held  yesterday 
afternoon  at  the  new  Harriett  Lee  Elementary 
School  on  West  Street,  named  in  memory  of 
the  woman  whose  many  years  of  service  as 
teacher  and  as  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  won  for  her  the  love  and  respect  of 
thousands  of  Yoloans. 

City  officials,  representatives  of  schools, 
civic  and  fraternal  organizations,  and  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  late  Harriett  Stoddard 
Lee  attended  the  ceremonies  held  under  the 
large  oak  trees  on  the  school  lawn. 

The  Dingle  School  band  provided  open- 
ing music.  Members  of  Yolo  Post  No.  77 
of  the  American  Legion  presented  the  colors, 
and  the  Invocation  was  delivered  by  the  Rev 
WlUard  Rand,  Jr.,  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Church. 

Among  the  many  guests  were  Mrs.  Mary 
Lee  Pettit.  of  Vlsalla.  sUter  of  Miss  Lee;  Mrs. 
Bernard  Senulte,  Miss  Lee's  niece,  and  her 
husband,  of  Carmel:  and  Col.  C.  S.  Stod- 
dard, nephew  of  Miss  Lee,  and  his  wife,  4 
Pebble  Beach. 

Mrs.  Pettit,  who  once  taught  school  in 
Yolo,  was  the  first  teacher  of  Mrs.  Katherine 
Fltz.  principal  of  the  Lee  school. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Elston,  history  and  landmarks 
chairman  of  the  Woodland  Parlor,  No.  90, 
Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West,  of 
which  Miss  Lee  was  a  charter  member,  de- 
livered a  memorial  eulogy. 

She  described  the  late  educator  as  one 
"whoee  deep  love  of  children  endeared  her 
to  children   throughout  the  county." 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Minges,  Native  Daughters 
civic  participation  chairman,  presented  the 
Bear  flag  to  Mrs.  Pltz. 

The  mold  of  a  dedicatory  plaque  was  un- 
veiled by  Mrs.  Jean  Pitts,  president  of  Wood- 
land Parlor,  and  held  by  W.  K.  Cobb,  city 
8up»erintendent  of  schools. 

The  plaque  will  be  inscribed:  "Dedicated 
to  the  youth  of  Woodland  In  the  memory  of 
Harriet  Stoddard  Lee,  1859-1951,  teacher, 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  and  found- 
er of  Mother's  Day  In  California.  Dedicated 
October  17,  1954,  by  Woodland  Parlor.  No. 
90,  Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West." 


Ceremonies  To  Honor  Late  Yolo  Educator 

Dedication  of  the  new  Harriett  S.  Lee 
School  on  West  Street  will  take  place  Sunday 
at  3  p.m. 

Open  house  will  be  held  In  the  new  build- 
ing following  the  ceremonies  which  will  be 
opened  with  music  by  the  Dingle  School  band 
under  the  direction  of  William  Llnford,  in- 
structor. 

Presentation  of  the  colors  by  Yolo  Post  No. 
77.  American  Legion  will  be  held.  Bill  Doty 
Is  the  poet  commander.  The  Invocation  will 
be  delivered  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Rand,  Jr.,  pas- 
tor of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Introduction  of  guests  will  follow.  Several 
high  officials  of  the  Native  Daughters  of  the 
Golden  West  are  expected  to  attend. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Elston,  history  and  landmarks 
chairman  of  Woodland  parlor.  No.  90,  NDGW, 
will  deliver  a  memorial  eulogy  for  the  late 
Miss  Harriett  S.  Lee,  former  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  whom  the  new  build- 
ing was  named . 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Minges.  civic  partlclpjation 
chairman.  Native  Daughters,  will  present  the 
Bear  flag  to  the  school.  Unveiling  of  a  plaque 
will  be  hjuidled  by  Mrs.  Jean  Pitts,  president 
of  Woodland  p>erlor. 

Miss  Henrietta  Toothaker,  past  grand  presi- 
dent of   the   Native  Daughters   and   a  local 
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teacher,  will  lead  the  singing  of  the  "Hymn 
to  California." 

Dedication  of  the  building  will  be  made  by 
George  M.  Bogart,  chairman  of  the  Woodland 
Elementary  School  Board.  The  presentation 
of  the  keys  will  be  followed  by  adjournment. 

The  late  Harriett  S.  Lee,  1  of  10  children 
born  to  pioneer  parents  who  came  to  Califor- 
nia from  Illinois,  was  educated  in  the  Wood- 
land public  schools,  Hesperian  College  and 
the  Teachers'  Prei>aratory  School  In  Sacra- 
mento. She  began  her  teaching  career  In  the 
Lee  school  district  In  Sutter  County. 

She  was  appointed  to  the  Yolo  County 
Board  of  Education  in  1892  and  served  for  12 
years  as  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
retiring  in  1927. 

Miss  Lee  was  active  In  club  and  lodge  work 
and  was  a  charter  member  of  Woodland 
parlor.  Native  Daughters.  She  was  the  in- 
stigator In  establishment  of  Mother's  Day  In 
the  State  of  California  and  sponsored  the 
bill  presented  to  the  legislature  to  set  the 
second  Sunday  of  May  as  Mother's  Day.  The 
bill  was  signed  by  Governor  Gillette.  In  1914, 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  signed  a  bill  mak- 
ing the  second  Sunday  in  May  a  national 
holiday.  In  1935,  Miss  Lee  appeared  before 
a  lolnt  session  of  the  State  legislature  and 
was  given  official  recognition  as  the  founder 
of  Mother's  Day  In  California,  Mrs.  Elston 
says. 

The  Harriett  S.  Lee  School  Is  a  modern  type 
school  designed  as  a  functional  learning  cen- 
ter for  the  education  of  elementary  school- 
children. In  the  master  development  plans 
for  Woodltind  schools  it  is  contemplated  the 
school  may  someday  be  expanded  to  serve  as 
a  Junior  high  school. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Fltz  Is  the  principal. 

All  members  of  Yolo  Post,  No.  77,  American 
Legion  who  can  arrange  to  be  present,  are 
asked  to  attend  the  flag  presentation.  They 
are  requested  to  wear  their  Legion  caps. 

Local  Woman  Recalls  First  Mothxb's  Dat 
to  Assembly 

(By  Ross  Marshall) 

Pounding  of  Mother's  Day,  now  nationally 
observed,  was  recalled  by  Miss  Harriett  S. 
Lee,  of  Woodland,  participating  In  the  ob- 
servance of  Mother's  Day  conducted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  State  legislature  and  State  offi- 
cials in  the  assembly  chambers  of  the  State 
capltol  Friday  morning. 

Miss  Lee,  originator  of  Mother's  Day,  told 
how  32  years  ago  she  called  to  her  little 
classroom  In  a  Woodland  school  the  mothers 
of  her  pupils  In  recognition  of  motherhood, 
an  observance  which  now  has  spread  as  one 
of  the  most  solemn  observances  of  the  Nation. 
A  prize  was  given  that  day  to  the  mother 
with  the  whitest  hair.  Costumes  were  varied. 
Miss  Lee  telling  how  she  had  to  persuade 
some  mothers  to  come  anyway,  although 
they  told  her,  "they  had  nothing  to  wear." 

statewide  observance 

The  Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West, 
by  resolution  endorsed  the  observance,  and 
in  turn.  Miss  Lee  recalled,  former  Governor 
Gillette  by  proclamation  called  for  statewide 
observance.  Then,  years  later.  President 
Wilson  proclaimed  Mother's  Day  as  one  for 
national  recognition. 

Miss  Lee  pleaded  for  more  respect  on  the 
part  of  present-day  children  for  their 
mothers. 

"Thirty-two  years  ago  I  was  discussing 
women's  suffrage  with  one  of  my  boy  pupils 
and  I  asked  him  If  he  wanted  his  mother  to 
vote,"  Mlsa  Lee  said.  "He  repUed,  'She 
hasn't  got  sense  enough  to  vote." 


1  Nrw  attitude 
"It  seemed  to  me  right  then  time  to  do 
something  to  change  this  attitude  on  the 
part  of  children  toward  their  mothers  and 
that  was  the  motivating  Influence  that 
caused  me  to  observe  the  flrst  Mother's  Day." 
CXn 632— Part  8 


An  Inspiring  tribute  to  the  pioneer  mothers 
of  California  also  was  delivered  by  Miss  Lee, 
who  has  had  a  long  career  as  a  teacher  and 
superintendent  of  schools  In  Yolo  County. 

Gov.  Prank  F.  Merriam  tirged  that  the 
American  mother  cherish  for  her  children 
the  right  to  be  equitably  governed.  He  said 
the  greatest  contribution  that  lawmakers 
as  well  as  the  people  generally  can  make  to 
the  mothers  of  California  is  to  conduct  our 
affairs  to  make  a  mother's  Ideal  effective 
among  the  peoples  of  the  earth  so  that  Indi- 
vidual good  will,  national  tranquilUty  and 
world  friendship  may  prevail. 

Assemblyman  Eleanor  Miller  presided  as 
chairwoman  In  an  assembly  chamber  decked 
with  huge  floral  pieces.  Speaker  Edward 
Craig  of  the  assembly  and  President  pro 
tem  William  Rich  of  the  senate  spoke  briefly. 
Miss  Miller  read  poems  of  appreciation  of 
motherhood  and  songs  dedicated  to  mother- 
hood were  offered  by  a  trio  and  vocalist. 


[Apr.  27,  1926] 

Miss  HARanrrr  Lxs  Plans  To  Quit  Post  at 

Close  of  School  Office  Tbrm 

Because  of  the  Inadequate  salary  allowed 
her  by  the  law.  Miss  Harriett  S.  Lee,  Yolo 
County  school  superintendent  for  12  years. 
Is  to  retire  from  office  when  her  present  term 
expiree  January  1.  1927. 

Definite  announcement  to  that  effect  was 
obtained  today  from  Miss  Lee. 

The  salary  received  by  the  superintendent 
Is  $2,300  a  year.  Out  of  that  sum  she  must 
pay  for  the  hire  of  a  deputy.  No  fees  are 
received  for  work  done  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  education. 

teachers  get  more 

The  wages  are  less  than  are  received  by 
three-fourths  of  the  county's  teachers,  whose 
responsibility  and  hours  of  work  are  much 
lighter. 

Miss  Lee  Is  the  second  of  present  corps  of 
county  officials  to  make  the  decision  to  quit 
at  the  end  of  the  present  term  because  of 
small  wages.  R.  P.  Wallace,  auditor,  has  not 
changed  his  mind  about  retiring. 

salary  advance  fails 

The  present  grand  Jury's  failure  to  recom- 
mend the  amendment  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture and  up  to  the  Governor  for  a  sigtmture 
and  which  would  have  provided  an  increase 
In  the  salaries  of  Miss  Lee  and  Wallace, 
prompted  these  two  officials  to  quit. 

The  work  In  the  superintendent's  office  has 
quadrupled  since  Miss  Lee  took  office  12  years 
ago.     The  salary  has  not  changed. 

Miss  Lee's  future  plans  are  unsettled.  "I 
can  work  at  most  anything  and  be  better  re- 
warded than  I  am  now,"  said  the  superin- 
tendent today. 

genekallt  praised 

Educators  over  the  country  have  praised 
the  administration  of  Miss  Lee.  Trustees  In 
the  various  districts  of  the  county  claimed 
that  she  was  to  have  no  opposition 
for  reelection,  so  successfully  has  she  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  her  office. 

With  the  retirement  of  Miss  Lee,  Miss  Stacy 
Armstrong,  at  present  the  general  rural  su- 
pervisor of  schools,  may  decide  to  become  a 
candidate. 

Politicians  claimed  here  today  that  Miss 
Lee  is  the  flrst  school  superintendent  of  Yolo 
County  to  retire  voluntarily  since  John  Coin 
quit  In  the  eighties. 

[July  1,19611 

Miss  Hattie  Lee.  92.  Dies;  Funeral  Servtcts 
TuTESDAT — Death   Ends    Active    Careis    or 
Beloved       Local       Schoolteaciscr       and 
Mother's  Day  Founder 
Death  has  stilled  the  warm,  brave  heart 

of  Miss  Harriet  Stoddard  Lee. 
The  end  came  at  11:45  o'clock  yesterday 

morning  in  a  private  nursing  home  at  Pacific 

Grove.    With  her  In  the  closing  hours  of  her 


life  were  her  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Lee  Bamh&rt, 
of  Vlsalla,  and  Miss  Lee's  niece,  Virginia  Lee 
Schulte,  of  Carmel. 

Miss  Lee  was  one  of  Yolo  County's  oldtlme 
beloved  teachers.  For  48  years  she  had  been 
Identified  by  the  public  school  system  of  this 
county  as  either  a  teacher  or  a  county  school 
superintendent,  which  position  she  held  for 
12  years,  having  retired  In  1927. 

She  was  the  originator  of  Mother's  Day 
In  California  and  one  of  the  flrst  to  suggest 
its  national  observance. 

Funeral  services  for  Miss  Lee  will  be  held 
at  2  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon  at  Elraft 
Bros.  Chapel.  The  Reverend  Charles 
Leachman,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  will 
officiate.  Interment  will  be  in  Woodland 
Cemetery. 

Miss  Lee  was  in  robust  heath  up  to  about 
3  years  ago  when  her  heart  weakened  and 
gradually  her  condition  became  worse.  Last 
J\ine  14  she  again  suffered  a  severe  stroke  of 
I>aralysls  and  since  that  time  she  had  been  In 
a  critical  state,  althovigh  her  mind  was  strong 
and  alert  tc  the  end. 

"Hattie"  Lee,  as  she  was  so  fondly  known 
to  hundreds  of  her  friends  and  former  pupils, 
celebrated  her  92d  birthday  at  the  nursing 
home  last  February  2S.  On  that  occasion  she 
received  98  congratulatory  cards  and  tele- 
grams and  scores  of  letters  from  lifelong 
friends  and  men  and  women  whom  she  had 
taught  In  the  local  schools. 

H^    ONE    REGRET 

One  of  the  letters  came  from  a  friend  who 
had  been  In  her  class  In  the  South  Putab 
School  70  years  ago. 

Among  the  visitors  on  her  birthday  was 
Curtis  Clifford,  prominent  San  Francisco  in- 
surance executive.  Prompting  the  surprise 
call  of  Clifford  and  the  spontaneous  re- 
membrance from  BO  many  friends  was  an 
Inconspicuous  news  item  which  appeared  In 
Herb  Caen's  column  in  a  San  Francisco  news- 
paper. For  some  years  she  had  hoped  to 
some  day  have  the  opportunity  to  apologize 
to  Curtis  Clifford  for  having  punished  him 
in  her  classroom  a  half  century  ago  for  a 
disturbance  which  she  thought  Curtis  was 
reEiKtnslble  for.  She  later  discovered  that 
she  was  wrong.  She  worried  about  it  and 
always  prayed  that  she  might  see  him  and 
ask  for  forgiveness. 

"Then,"  she  said  softly,  "I  can  die  happy." 

Clifford's  friendly  visit  relieved  her 
troubled,  sensitive  conscience. 

Among  the  many  birthday  notes  which 
amused  her  the  most  was  one  sent  by  Walter 
Baker,  a  Woodland  lumberman  whom  she 
taught  51  years  ago.  He  wrote  that  she  owed 
him  an  apology  for  not  having  paddled 
him  enough. 

A    PRIZED    ORCHID 

An  orchid  that  she  wore  rather  haughtily 
was  pinned  on  a  birthday  bed  Jacket  sent  to 
her  by  another  admirer.  The  posy  was  a 
thoughtful  remembrance  from  the  dlEtin- 
gulshed  Sen  Francisco  attorney.  Hartley  F. 
Peart,  another  lifelong  local  friend  whose 
late  mother,  Mrs.  Sophia  Elizabeth  Peart,  was 
also  a  Yolo  County  school  superintendent. 

Still  another  birthday  gift  that  contrib- 
uted to  her  happiness  came  from  her  "little 
Willie  Longrus.  He  was  the  oldest  of  the  flne 
Longrus  family  and  I  think  It  Is  all  of  60 
years  ago  that  he  was  in  my  class,"  Mlu  Lee 
told  her  friends. 

The  messages  of  cheer  and  comfort  came 
from  men  and  women  In  all  stations  of  life. 

rrV'E    TAUGHT    HEBE 

Miss  Lee  was  one  of  8  girls  In  a  Cali- 
fornia pioneer  family  of  13.  Her  father— 
Mllroy  Griffith  Lee-— arrived  In  1849  from 
Virginia,  her  mother  In  1853  frcun  Massa- 
chusetts. They  met  In  Nlcolaus.  Sutter 
County,  and  were  married  there.  Hattie 
was  a  native  of  Nlcolaus. 

All  of  Miss  Lee's  sisters  were  teachers.  At 
one  time  flve  of  them.  Helen,  Hattie,  Jen- 
nie, M&ttie.  and  Mary,  taught  In  Yolo  Covintj. 
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M'.ss  Lee  began  teaching  In  1879  The  iMt 
12  years  of  her  career  she  served  a«  superln- 
'bCiivienr,  of  schcxsis.  She  had  long  been  a 
member   or   the   county   board   of  education. 

MU  hee  retired  !r.  1927  She  lived  In  the 
spacious  Gable  residence  at  859  Plrst  street 
until  she  moved  to  Carmel  In  1947  There 
she  made  her  home  with  Mr  and  Mrs.  Ber- 
nard Schulte  until  she  decided  that  beeauee 
of  her  falling  health  she  might  become  a 
burden  to  her  klnfolks  and  It  was  better 
for  her  to  live  alone  Mr  .'ind  Mrs  Schulte 
were  aa  attentive  and  faith'u!  to  their  aunt 
as  though  she  were  their  mother, 

STARTED     MOTHEB'S     DAY 

MLss  Lee  had  an  mteresting  story  aa  to  how 
California  gained  a  5  year  headstart  on 
the  Nation  In  celebrating  Mother's  Day.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  century  she  waa  dis- 
cussing women's  .suiTrage  with  a  class  of  boys 
and  glrlfl  One  of  the  boys  stated  that 
he  was  against  the  propoeal  Mlsa  Lee 
asked  him  If  he  didn't  think  his  mother 
should  have  aa  much  voice  m  government 
aa  'bums  of  the  streets." 

■  No,"  he  said,  "she  hasn't  sense  enough." 

Weeks  later  her  class  was  decorating  a 
chair  which  was  to  serve  for  the  wcuman  se- 
lected bv  Mlsa  Lee's  pupils  as  queen  of  the 
dav  When  the  mother  was  choeen,  Miss  I,e« 
selected  as  an  escort  for  her  the  boy  who  felt 
his  mother  didn't  have  sense  enough  tc  vote. 

It  wfLs  In  1909  that  Miss  Lee  succeeded  In 
having  a  resolvition  passed  in  the  Callf:3rnla 
Legislature  for  honoring  mothers,  Ocvernor 
J.\me8  N'  Gillette  proclaimed  the  day 

Acting  on  a  congressional  recommenda- 
tion. President  'Woodrow  WUson,  5  vrats 
later  set  aside  May  13  as  Mothers  Day  over 
the  Nation. 

Miss  L«e  was  honored  by  the  State  legis- 
lature 10  years  ago  when,  upon  Invitation, 
she  addre«sed  the  senate  and  the  assembly 
In  joint  session  on  Mother's  Day 

NDOW    PIC  NHS 

While  Miss  Lee  wa.-;  a  par'  of  this  coun- 
try's scho<,>l  system  for  nearly  half  a  century 
and  was  responsible  for  m,anv  educational 
Improvements  of  her  time,  she  was  also 
active  in  civic,  community  and  political  life. 
She  wa«  a  charter  member  of  the  Woodland 
parlor  of  Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden 
West  and  for  many  years  wa.s  an  officer  of 
the  grand  parlor  Especially  w;vs  she  proud 
of  her  NDOW  50-year  pin  -She  also  was 
a  member  of  the  Woodland  Shakespeare 
club  f3r  ma.ny  years 

She  had  that  singular  good  fortune  of  liv- 
ing t(5  a  gre.it  ige  with  unimpaired  mind  and 
knowledge.  Her  own  sense  of  humor  was 
quiet  and  sparkling  Her  memory  was 
extraordinary 

Aa  often  as  her  eyeelght  would  permit  she 
read  and  was  especially  fond  of  good  poetry 
One  little  poem,  reflecting  her  courage  m  the 
face  of  death  and  her  hope  In  the  future,  that 
she  partlculsu-ly  liked  to  recite  in  the  sunset 
of  her  own  life  waa  compxjsed  by  her  lat« 
sister.  Mattle     It  reads' 

"When  I  look  from  the  summit  of  llf?'s  laat 

hU! 
Down  in  the  duak  of  the  twilight  sti;; 
My  heart  sln^  high  and  I  earnestly  ixay 
That    I    may    know    fully    the    new   6t."ange 

way 
I  will  go  gladly,  the  last  is  the  beet. 
Ood  and  the  st&ra  will  guard  my  rest." 

Miss  Lees  sense  of  humor  was  instinctive 
She  delighted  In  telling  anecdotes  which 
punctured  pomposity  and  deflated  dignity 

HE*    8tr*VTVII»0    KIN 

Her  most  immediate  survivors  are  two 
sisters.  Mrs.  K.  J.  (Jennie)  Praser  of  Eugene, 
Greg  .  and  Mrs.  Mary  Lee  Baxnhart  of  Vlsalla. 
Pour  nieces  and  two  nephews  to  whom  she 
was  devoted  and  upon  whom  she  left  an 
Imprint  of  independence  and  knowledge  are 
Mlae  Brownell  Praser,   a  profeasor  of  art   In 


the  University  of  Oregon;  htn.  Janet  Praser 
Slaughter,  Mil'waukee;  Mrs.  Donald  (Marlon 
Lee  Pettltt)  Grant,  Vlsalla;  Mrs.  Schulte, 
Carmel;  Jack  Lee,  an  actor  In  Hollywood; 
and  M.  G.  Lee,  Pacific  Grove. 

Two  of  her  late  brothers,  Maj.  John  O.  Lee 
and  Marshall  Lee,  are  well  remembered  here. 
The  former  was  a  township  constable  and  In- 
fluential In  military  clrclee  as  c&ptaln  of 
old  Company  F  and  renowned  as  a  pistol 
shot.  After  leaving  Woodland,  Marshall  Lee 
acquired  fame  as  a  vaudeville  star  and  ven- 
triloquist. 

PARENTS    PIONEXXS 

Miss  Lee's  father,  Mllroy  Orlfflth  Lee,  was 
born  In  1832,  in  Washington  County,  HI.,  and 
t>ecame  a  farmer.  In  1848  his  three  brothers, 
Abner,  WUson,  and  James,  went  to  Mexico 
and  fought  In  the  Mexican  War,  cotnlng  to 
California  when  hostilities  ceased. 

They  purchased  land  in  Nlcolaus  In  Sutter 
County.  In  1849,  James  Lee  returned  to 
Illinois  for  his  family  and,  upon  coming  back 
to  California,  took  his  brother  Milroy  Grlfllth 
Lee  with  him.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
gold  was  discovered  in  California. 

Marrying  at  21,  Orlfflth  went  to  the  Chero- 
kee mining  district  where  for  a  few  years  he 
conducted  a  livery  stable  and  catered  to  the 
miners. 

Upon  returning  to  Nlcolaus,  he  bought  a 
large  farm  from  the  Government  but  later 
purchased  a  small  tract  near  Woodland  and 
made  his  future  residence  here,  primarily 
because  he  wanted  better  school  facilities  for 
his  children. 

About  1873,  he  purchased  and  operated  the 
first  steam  thresher  In  Yolo  County.  Griffith 
died  here  in  1877.  Griffith's  father,  George 
Washington  Lee,  also  a  farmer,  came  west  to 
Nlcolaus  In  1852,  and  was  Sutter's  first  county 
clerk.  Griffith's  mother.  MahaJa,  a  native  of 
Tennessee,  died  while  crossing  the  plains  with 
her  husband  and  left  a  family  of  seven  boys 
and  three  girts. 

MOTHER  BORN  IN  ILLINOn 

Miss  Lee's  mother  was  Abigail  Stoddard 
Lee  who  was  born  in  Ogle  County,  111.,  in 
1838,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Adams  Stod- 
dard, a  stonecutter.  He  crossed  the  plains 
with  his  family  In  1864  and  settled  with  his 
family  In  Yuba  City  where,  for  many  years, 
he  operated  the  Yuba  City  Hotel.  Later,  he 
and  his  family  moved  to  Yolo  County. 

Upon  the  death  of  her  hueband  In  1877, 
Abigail  Stoddard  Lee  was  left  with  10  chil- 
dren, the  youngest  being  2V4  ye€u^  old.  She 
found  time  to  be  active  in  community  af- 
fairs and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  participated  in  East- 
ern Star,  and  at  the  age  of  76  officiated  as 
president  of  the  Woodland  Shakespeare  Club. 
She  died  here  in  1917. 

Miss  "Hattle"  Lee  was  educated  in  Wood- 
land Public  School,  Hesperian  College,  and 
the  Teachers'  Preparation  School  in  Sacra- 
mento. Her  first  classroom  experience  was 
In  the  Lee  School  District  in  Sutter  County, 
from  where  she  transferred  to  the  old  Frank- 
lin School  District,  now  known  as  the  South 
Putah  District,  near  Davis. 

Then,  she  came  to  Woodland  and  continued 
as  a  public  school  teacher.  She  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  county  board  of  education  In 
1893 — the  first  woman  to  be  named  to  that 
board.  From  1898  to  1914  she  served  as  vice 
president  of  Woodland  schools. 

TUBim  rom  "hattie" 

The  late  Supervisor  William  O.  Russell, 
writing  in  1940  In  the  "History  of  Yolo 
Oounty,"  paid  the  foUowlng  tribute  to  Miss 
Lee: 

"It  may  be  said  that  Mlae  Lee  la  naturally 
a  psychologist;  this  explains  why  she  Is  re- 
vered by  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  Her  keen 
understanding  and  sympathetic  heart  were 
shown  on  behalf  of  all  the  adults  in  laying 
the  foundation  for  Mother's  Day.  But  she 
has  gone  further  and  advocated  something 
fraught   with   meaning   for   the    adoleacent 


generatlf^n.  She  wants  establishment  of  the 
old-fashioned  'beau  parlor' — to  permit  court- 
ship under  proper  conditions — at  home." 

Yolo  Sponsor  or  MoTHst's  Dat  Is  To 
Visit  Assxmblt 

Woodland  (Yolo  Cottntt),  May  8. — Miss 
Harriett  8.  Lee  of  Woodland,  who  is  recog. 
nlzed  as  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Moth- 
er's Day  idea,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to 
speak  before  the  State  assembly  Friday  after- 
noon. 

Miss  Lee  has  been  asked  to  go  to  Sacra- 
mento by  Miss  Eleanor  Miller,  a  Los  Angeles 
assemblywoman.  Miss  Lee  will  be  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  John  H.  OTtonnell,  the  wife 
of  the  assemblyman  from  this  district. 

address  will  be  made 
The  Woodland  woman  will  tell  the  legis- 
lators of  the  beginning,  growth  and  national 
recognition  of  the  idea.  Miss  Lee  claims 
to  have  suggested  honoring  mothers  at  a 
convention  of  the  Native  Daughters  in  Red 
Bluff  in  1903.  In  1909  Gov.  James  Gillette 
proclaimed  the  second  Sunday  in  May  as 
Mother's  Day.  In  1914  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  proclaimed  a  national  Mother's  Day. 
Miss  Lee  does  not  claim  to  be  the  sole 
originator,  but  she  is  credited  with  being 
among  the  first  to  advance  the  idea  of  setting 
aside  1  day  of  the  year  for  a  special  tribute 
to  the  mothers., 

Frank  E.  Bering  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  a 
former  president  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Esiglee.  generally  is  credited  with  having  orig- 
inated the  idea  of  a  national  observance  of 
Mother's  Day  In  an  address  before  a  gathering 
of  Eagles  In  South  Bend,  February  7.  1904. 
The  observance  of  the  day  was  made  obliga- 
tory on  subordinate  lodges  of  the  Eagles. 

Harriett  S.  Lee  To  Be  Mother's  Day  Speaker 
Betore  State  Assembly 

Miss  Harriett  S.  Lee,  of  Woodland,  who  Is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  originators  of 
Mother's  Day,  will  address  the  State  assembly 
Friday  afternoon  to  tell  assemblymen  of  the 
beginning,  growth,  and  spirit  of  the  day. 

Miss  Lee  is  appearing  in  the  assembly  at 
the  Invitation  of  Miss  EHeanor  Miller,  as- 
semblywoman from  Los  Angeles,  and  she  will 
be  accompanied  by  Mrs.  John  O'Donnell,  of 
Woodland,  wife  of  Assemblyman  O'Donnell 
and  past  president  of  the  Woodland  Native 
Daughters  parlor. 

Miss  Lee.  former  superintendent  of  schools 
for  Yolo  County,  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
Native  Daughters  for  many  years,  and  in 
1903  while  attending  the  State  convention 
at  Red  Bluff  she  suggested  the  lodge  delegates 
that  the  organization  sponsor  Mother's  Day. 

Not  only  was  it  taken  up  by  California 
parlors  but  the  observance  became  so  gen- 
eral that  In  1909  Gov.  James  N.  Gillette 
proclaimed  the  second  Sunday  in  May  as 
Mother's  Day.  The  California  observance 
was  followed  by  others  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  in  1914  President  Wilson  made  the 
day  a  national  one. 

For  years  the  Woodland  parlor  of  NDGW 
has  had  Its  Mother's  Night,  the  1935  affair  to 
be  held  Thursday  evening,  and  it  is  the  cus- 
tom to  have  Miss  Lee  as  toastmlstress. 

State  officials  will  join  with  assemblymen 
Friday  In  observance  of  the  day,  and  special 
features  are  being  planned  for  an  outstand- 
ing program. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  King  of  Utah,  for  May  6  through 
May  15,  1966  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Tttnney  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BOGGS),  for  May  6-10,  on  account  of 
ofQclal  business. 
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Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  BoGGS) ,  for  Thursday  and  Friday,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McVicKER,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Farnxtm)  ,  for  30  minutes,  to- 
day; to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Kupferman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MizE),  for  30  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remaiics 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HosMER  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Todd. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MizE)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Michel. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Parnum)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  Hanna. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
•Jiat  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  35  minutes  pjn.). 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  May  9,  1966,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICA-nONS, 

ETC. 

2386.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  a 

■etter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 

•'Aviation  Agency,  transmitting   a  draft 

''f  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the 

AdnUnistrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 

Aepncy  to  arm  his  employees,  and  for 

purposes,    was    taken    from    the 

Ker's  table,  referred  to  the  Commlt- 

ee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

uid  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  KM.  14921.  A  bill  making 
appropriations  for  sundry  Independent  exec- 
utive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  corp>ora- 
tlons,  agencies,  offices,  and  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for 
other  purposes:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1477).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  House  Resolution  827.  Resolu- 
tion expressing  the  disapproval  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  of  1966;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1478).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIH,  reports 
jf  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
or  printing  and  reference  to  the  prcHjer 
^^endar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  of  conference. 
onference  report  on  H.R.  14012,  an  act  mak- 
^  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
^eir  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other 
\^i^^J.  ^t^out  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
i»79).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 
HJi.  14895.  A  bUl  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  to  provide  stand- 
ards for  the  Issuance,  denial,  and  revocation 
of  passports  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
other  purposes;  to  the  CJommlttee  on  Foreign 
AffEilrs. 

By  Mr.  SKI  .DEN : 
H.R.  14896.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  Stotes,  to  provide  stand- 
ards for  the  Issuance,  denial,  and  revocation 
of  passports  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BANDSTRA: 
HJl.  14897.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  a  nationwide 
system  of  trails  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  (Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
HM.  14898.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  postal  field  services,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DKLANEY: 
H.R.  14899.  A  bUl  to  amend  item  709.10  of 
the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  parts  of 
stethoscopes  shall  be  the  same  as  the  rate 
on  stethoscopes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee : 
H.R.  14900.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Hotising  Act  to  provide  mortgage  Insurance, 
and  authorize  direct  loans  by  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator,  to  help 
finance  the  cost  of  constructing  and  equip- 
ping facilities  for  the  group  practice  of 
medicine  or  dentistry:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  14901.  A  bill  to  amend  section  333  of 
title  88,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
veterans  who  serve  2  or  more  years  in  peace- 
time shall  be  entitled  to  a  presumption 
that  chronic  diseases  becoming  manifest 
within  1  year  from  the  date  of  separation 
from  the  service  are  service  connected;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY : 
H.R.  14902.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil 
Service  Act  of  January  16,  1883,  to  modify 
the  regulatory  requirement  that  the  son  or 
daughter  of  an  employee  of  a  Federal 
agency  may  not  be  appointed  to  part-time, 
seasonal.  Intermittent,  or  other  temporary 
employment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN : 
H.R.  14903.  A  bill  relaUng  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  transfers  of  rights  to  c<^y- 
rlghts  and  literary,  musical,  and  artistic 
compositions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
HJi.  14904.  A  biU  to  revise  postal  rates  on 
certain    fourth-class    maU,    and    for    other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  CivU  Service. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  14905.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  develop,  through  the 
use  of  experiment  and  demonstration  plants, 
practicable  and  economic  means  for  the  pro- 
duction by  the  commercial  fishing  industry 
of  fish  protein  concentrate:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 
HJl.  14906.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 4,  1961,  relating  to  the  acquisition  of  wet- 
lands for  conservation  of  migratory  water- 
fowl, to  extend  for  an  additional  8  years  the 
period  during  which  funds  may  be  appro- 
priated under  that  act,  and  for  other  ptu- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  REINECKB: 
HJl.  14907.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rate  of 
pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World  War 
I,  World  War  II.  and  the  Korean  conflict,  their 
widows  and  children,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  14908.  A  bill  to  increase  the  rate  of 
pension  payable  to  certain  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  World  War  n,  the  Kanem  conflict, 
their  widows,  and  certain  other  dependents, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEA  QUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  14909.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  certain  Veterans'  Administration 
faciUties;    to   the    Ckanmlttee    on   Veterans' 
Affairs.        / 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  14910.  A    bin    to    provide    for    (Tlvll 
Service  Commission  enforcement  of  section 
B  of  the  Hatch  Act  with  respect  to  all  officers 
and  employees  of  Federal   agencies;   to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
H.R.  14911.  A    bill    to    provide    for    Civil 
Service  Commission  enforcement  of  section 
9  of  the  Hatch  Act  with  respect  to  all  officers 
and  employees  of  Federal   agencies:   to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  GROSS: 
KM.  14912.  A    bill     to    provide    for    OvU 
Service  Commission  enforcement  of  section 
9  of  the  Hatch  Act  with  respect  to  all  officers 
and  employees  of  Federal   agencies:    to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  KINO  of  New  York: 
H  R.  14913.  A    bill     to    provide    for    ClvU 
Service  Commission  enforcement  of  section 
9  of  the  Hatch  Act  with  respect  to  all  officers 
and  employees  of  Federal   agenciee:    to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  14914.  A    bill    to    provide    for    ClvU 
Service  Commission  enforcement  of  section 
9  of  the  Hatch  Act  with  respect  to  all  officers 
and  employees  of  Federal    agencies;    to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  14915.  A  bill  to  amend  section  161  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thority of  Federal   officers  and   agencies  to 
withhold  information  and  limit  the  avail- 
ability of  records:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  14921.  A    bill    making   appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Hoiulng  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,   1967.  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.J.  Res.  1137.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  October  31  of 
each    year   as    "National    UNICEF   Day";    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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E\  Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  Kes  U46  Hesoiutlon  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  support  for  the  Kalulanl  project 
to  preserve  the  iHst  surviving  Amcrlcan- 
bullt,  square-rlgRed  merchant  ship  as  a 
museum  of  our  maritime  heritage;  to  the 
Comnilttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr  HAGEN  of  California; 
H.  Res.  844.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  domestic  farm  labor  shortage 
and  Its  effects  on  food  prices;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Rules 


By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.  Res.  845.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expense*  of  an  investigation  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  94;   to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
HM.  14916.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  John 
Kltanlk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
HJl.  14917.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maru 
and  Andreas  Tselos;    to  the  Committee  o:. 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT : 
H.R.  14918.  A    blU   for   the   relief   of  Pavf 
Walters;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  HERIX)NG : 
HJi.  14919.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jame. 
R.    Dlclcson;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  14920.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Mar!' 
del  Carmen  Bermudez;  to  the  Committee  oi 
the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


FiDo  Introduces  Bill  To  Nullify  Effect  of 
Union  Busting  Unfair  Practices  in 
Union  Representation  Elections 


EXTEN.=?ION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  5.  1966 

Mr  FINO  Mr  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  is  aimed  at  letting 
unions  organize  and  represent  for  pur- 
poses of  collective  bargaining  workers  in 
plants  where  the  union  in  question  has 
been  defeuted  In  a  callective  bargaining 
representation  election  by  unfair  prac- 
tices on  the  part  of  the  employer.  Under 
these  circumstances,  my  bill  would  oblige 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to 
order  the  employer  to  bargain  with  the 
uniun  as  if  it  had  v.on  the  election. 

I  do  noc  believe  my  bill  would  be  open- 
ing up  a  Pandora  s  box  because  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  would  only  order  the  employer  to 
bargain  with  a  defeated  union  where  the 
facts  showing  unfair  labor  practices  as 
being  responsible  for  the  union's  defeat 
were  extremely  clear 

I  believe  that  giving  the  NLRB  power 
to  order  employers  to  bargain  with  unions 
under  these  circumstances  is  necessary 
if  unionization  Is  to  have  a  fair  chance  in 
some  of  our  more  rural  and  undeveloped 
States.  If  unions  cannot  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits my  b'll  w^uld  .;;vf  them,  then  In 
many  ^f  ihtso  States  '^e  will  continue  to 
see  unions  unfairly  deprived  of  victory 
In  repre.'=entation  elections,  with  employ- 
e;  .s  accepting  the  inexpensive  and  in- 
n;ocuous  penalties  imposed  upon  them  for 
their  unfair  lab.ir  practices.  Certainly 
these  employers  will  pay  to  avoid  union- 
ization. 

My  bill  will  make  certain  that  labor's 
rights  cannot  be  violated  and  then  paid 
for  like  a  parking  ticket.  Under  the 
Pino  bill,  fines  and  penalties  will  no 
longer.  In  situations  which  warrant  tough 
measures,  suffice  to  buy  off  unionization. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
give  this  lei^Lslation  its  most  favorable 
consideration,  but  if  the  callous  disre- 
gard of  the  majority  for  latwr  legislation 
to  dat^  i.=>  rept^atcd   thi.<  Congress  is  more 


likely  to  see  punitive  labor  legislation 
passed  than  to  favorably  consider  a  bin 
like  mine. 


Let's  Face  Facts  Aboat  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav,  May  5, 1966 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  afraid 
that  the  time  has  come  to  speak  out 
bluntly  about  inflation  and  the  terrible 
dangers  it  poses  for  our  economy.  Last 
year,  I  warned  the  House  that  we  were 
facing  a  real  danger  of  creeping  inflation. 
At  that  time,  I  urged  that  prudent  action 
be  taken  to  cope  with  the  situation; 
little  was  done.  Now  the  creep  has  be- 
come a  brisk  walk,  and  I  fear  that  this 
in  turn  will  become  a  disastrous  gallop 
unless  responsible  action  is  taken. 

Today's  vote  by  the  House  was  neither 
prudent  nor  responsible.  It  passed  the 
$10.5  billion  Labor-Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  appropriation  bill  by  a  vote 
of  354  to  27.  I  voted  against  final  pas- 
sage of  this  bill.  I  voted  for  a  5  percent 
across-the-lx)ard  cut.  I  voted  for  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  the  bill  back  to  the 
Anproprlatlons  Committee. 

Why?  Quite  simply,  because  I  feel 
it  was  an  inflationary  bill,  given  our  pres- 
ent economic  conditions,  even  though  it 
contained  many  programs  valuable  to  our 
society.  Because  the  bill  as  it  emerged 
from  the  Appropriations  Committee  had 
an  additional  $1.2  billion  added  to  it,  over 
and  above  the  President's  original  budget 
request.  Because  the  1966  national  in- 
come budget  already  has  a  deficit  of  $2.2 
billion,  and  there  is  no  way  of  telling 
accurately  by  just  how  many  billions  the 
budget  will  be  out  of  balance  in  1967. 
Because  I  agree  with  the  Appropriations 
Committee  chairman.  Congressman 
M\HON,  who  remarked  in  yesterday's 
debate: 

We  have  been  saying  that  we  are  agalnot 
Inflation  and  against  a  tax  IncreaM.  But  the 
prevailing  votes  on  this  bill  seem  to  Indicate 
Otherwise. 

The  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  are  accurate.  In  a  period  of 
inflation,  it  is  inexcusable  to  take  the 


easy  route  of  expediency;  the  stakes  an 
simply  too  high.  To  stop  inflation,  yo: 
either  cut  appropriations  and  exercis. 
budgetary  restraint  or  you  raise  taxes  i- 
overcome  the  deficit.  I  fear  the  Congres. 
has  been  taking  the  easy — and  danger- 
ous— route.  Repeatedly,  the  Congres; 
has  chosen  to  talk  about  the  dangers  of 
inflation  and  then  to  vote  to  Increase 
appropriations,  while  at  the  same  tlm. 
denying  any  need  for  a  further  tax  in- 
crease, I  simply  cannot  accept  thi> 
point  of  view. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  opportunity  and  re- 
sponslbiUty  with  wliich  we  are  faced. 
We  can  either  continue  the  sound  and 
vigorous  growth  of  an  economy  free  from 
inflation,  or  we  can  hurl  the  Nation  into 
the  boom-and-bust  cycle  which  proved  so 
disastrous  in  the  depression. 

Remember  what  happened  from  1960 
to  1965:  The  greatest  iminterrupted 
peacetime  expansion  of  any  economy  in 
history.  Look  at  the  figures,  all  of  which 
are  put  in  1958  constant  dollar  terms  to 
insure  consistency.  Since  1960,  our 
gross  national  product — the  total  of  all 
goods  and  services  produced  in  the  coun- 
try— has  increased  from  $487  billion  to 
over  $633  billion,  an  increase  of  $146 
billion  in  a  little  over  5  years.  By  way 
of  contrast,  this  5 -year  increase  equals 
the  size  of  our  entire  economy  In  the  mld- 
1930's.  Other  figures  are  equally  strik- 
ing. Per  capita  disposal  income — that  is, 
Income  after  payment  of  taxes — has  in- 
creased 28  percent  in  a  little  over  5  years, 
from  $1,883  to  $2,260  at  present.  Weekly 
wages,  farm  Income,  corporate  proflts, 
and  business  investment  are  all  at  new 
highs.  On  top  of  this,  our  economic 
growth  has  enabled  us  to  finance  the 
start  of  vitally  important  programs  to 
remove  inequality  and  develop  our 
society. 

By  contrast,  let  us  look  at  the  evidence 
of  infiation  in  recent  months.  The 
wholesale  price  Index  Is  up  nearly  4  per- 
cent over  a  year  ago.  At  present  the  cost 
of  living  is  rising  at  a  rate  of  around 
5Va  percent.  This  is  well  over  the  3.2 
rate  judged  acceptable  by  the  adminis- 
tration. All  these  price  increases  mean 
that  each  dollar  earned  by  each  person 
in  America  buys  less.  In  the  long  run 
a  general  inflation  could  spell  disaster. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  passage  of  this 
Inflated  bUl  reflects  the  attitude  of  the 
Congress:  Spending  will  continue  to  go 


up  when  local  or  special  Interests  are 
involved.  But  this  attitude  cannot  de- 
termine our  economic  policy.  We  In  the 
Congress  must  accept  the  responsibility 
to  face  the  facts.  If  spending  continues 
to  go  up,  we  must  consider  raising  taxes 
to  stop  Inflation. 

Some  months  ago,  I  made  a  suggestion 
that  suspension  of  the  7-percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit  which  was  used  in 
the  early  1960's  as  a  stimulant  to  the 
economy  might  offer  a  useful  way  to 
control  Inflation.  I  proposed  that  this 
lax  credit  be  suspended  for  1  year,  on 
a  graduated  basis  which  favors  small 
businesses  but  which  also  controls  some 
of  the  pressures  which  are  pushing  the 
inflation  along.  I  intend  to  introduce 
=uch  a  bill  shortly,  In  order  to  serve  as  a 
oasis  for  debate — debate  not  only  over 
the  specific  provisions  of  the  bill,  but 
also  over  the  entire  issue  of  responsibility 
in  our  Nation's  finances.  If  by  its  In- 
troduction, Congress  Is  led  to  a  thought- 
ful and  responsible  consideration  of  the 
L'^ues,  much  will  have  been  accomplished. 

I  feel  strongly  that  a  tax  increase  Is 
;iot  as  desirable  as  balancing  the  budget 
through  limiting  expenditures.  But  If 
the  Congress  feels — as  it  appears  to  feel 
at  present — that  expenditures  cannot  be 
reduced  below  prudent  levels,  then  it 
must  be  brought  to  realize  that  a  tax  in- 
crease is  the  only  other  alternative 
means  of  achieving  a  balanced  budget. 
And  a  balanced  budget  is  the  only  real 
means  of  preventing  an  inflation  that 
could  wipe  out  all  the  progress  so  re- 
cently made.  If  the  Congress  decides  to 
spend  more,  in  a  period  of  inflation,  it 
must  also  realize  that  a  tax  increase  Is 
the  only  means  of  increasing  the  income 
to  finance  the  expenditures. 

In  the  end,  the  issue  comes  down  to  a 
very  simple  question :  Arc  we  responsible 
and  levelheaded  enough  to  do  what  must 
be  done  to  avoid  the  boom-and-bust 
cycle  which  led  to  the  depression  which 
so  many  of  us  remember  with  so  much 
pain?  The  Congress  must  not  avoid  Its 
responsibilities.  Continuing  to  spend 
more  and  more  in  the  face  of  an  inflation, 
without  an  offsetting  tax  increase,  will 
most  certainly  bring  us  to  boom  and  then 
quickly  to  bust.  I  believe  this  cycle  must 
be  avoided,  and  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
have  the  wisdom  to  face  the  facts 
squarely. 


Disquieting  Signs  in  Our  Economy 
and  the  HEW  Appropriation 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
President  Johnson  spoke  of  what  he 
called  the  disquieting  signs  in  our  econ- 
omy. Mr.  McChesney  Martin  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  spoke  of  a  "mod- 
erate across-the-board  tax  Increase." 

We  just  had  an  opportunity  to  do 
something     about     these     "disquieting 


signs"  in  our  economy  with  the  vote  on 
the  motion  to  recommit  to  cut  back  5 
percent  in  Labor-HEW  funds.  Since 
1960,  this  appropriation  has  grown  from 
$3.9  billion  to  over  $10.5  biUion,  a  267 
percent  increase.  And  this,  mind  you,  is 
only  75  percent  of  what  ultimately  will 
have  to  be  appropriated  for  the  balance 
of  fiscal  1967  to  fully  fund  programs  ex- 
pected to  be.  but  yet  unauthorized,  by 
the  appropriate  legislative  committees. 

Several  of  us  pointed  out  in  our  mi- 
nority views  on  this  appropriation  bill 
yesterday  the  additional  price  tag  will 
be  at  least  another  $4  billion. 

The  proposed  5  percent  cut  would  sim- 
ply have  pared  some  of  the  fat  off  HEW, 
would  probably  increase  its  efficiency, 
and  if  passed  may  have  made  it  easier 
for  President  Johnson  to  sleep  a  little 
sounder  tonight. 


"Old  RealiHes  and  New  Myths"  Gives  Us 
Excellent  Reasons  Why  the  United 
States  Is  in  South  Vietnam 
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Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  Congress  a  very  fine, 
perceptive  article  on  America's  actions 
and  policies  in  South  Vietnam  and  our 
Nation's  goal  of  world  peace  for  all  time. 
The  article  was  written  for  Impact 
Magazine  of  Vanderbilt  University  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  good  friend 
from  Louisiana — the  Honorable  Hale 
BoGcs,  majority  whip  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Representative  Hale  Bogcs  has  done  a 
splendid  job  of  separating  myth  from 
reality  in  our  policy  toward  southeast 
Asia  and  Communist  China.  I  commend 
him  for  this  incisive  article,  and  I  recom- 
mend it  to  all  my  fellow  colleagues. 

His  article  was  a  contribution  to  the 
discussions  on  national  issues  and  prob- 
lems held  at  the  annual  impact  sym- 
posium on  the  Vanderbilt  University 
campus.  The  symposium  was  held  on 
April  1-2,  1966,  and  prominent  figures 
from  throughout  the  Nation  and  the 
world  came  to  Vanderbllt's  campus  in 
Nashville,  Term.,  to  participate  in  the 
weekend  seminar. 

Congressman  Bocgs'  article.  "Old  He- 
tties and  New  Myths,"  follows: 
Old  Reauties  and  New  Myths 
(By  Haue  Bocgs) 

(NOTB. — ^The  author,  U.S.  Representative 
from  the  Second  DlBtrict  of  Louisiana 
(New  Orleans),  Is  majority  whip  of  the 
House  and  chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Economic  Policy.) 

On  February  22  of  this  year,  I  was  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  listening  to  my  lovely 
colleague  from  Hawaii,  Congresswoman 
Patsy  Mink,  recite  President  George  Wash- 
ington's famed  Farewell  Address  of  Sept-etn- 
ber  17,  1796,  to  the  cltlsens  of  our  young 
Republic.    It  Is  tradition  in  both  the  Housf 


and  the  Senate  that  Washington's  Farewell 
Address  be  deUvered  each  year  on  his  birth- 
day (February  22)  and  that  no  regular 
business   be  conducted   on   that  day. 

As  Mrs.  Mink  read  this  famous  address. 
I  pondered  on  the  words,  wondering  how  best 
to  make  them  applicable  to  today's  world. 
One  theme  was  emphasized  In  the  speech: 
that  of  maintaining  strict  neutrality  In  the 
affairs  of  the  Old  World  (Europe) — of  avoid- 
ing any  alliances  with  one  country  or  group 
of  countries  in  opposition  to  others.  Euro- 
pean nations  were  always  engaged  In  bitter 
Intrigue,  quarrels  and  warfare.  Besides,  the 
16  States  of  the  new  Unir«d  States  of  America 
were  far  removed  from  Europe,  protected 
by  a  vast  Atlantic  Ocean,  Washington  had 
noted. 

"Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar 
a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own  to  stand 
upon  a  foreign  ground?"  Washington  had 
said. 

When  Mrs.  Mink  read  those  words.  '"Why 
quit  our^wn  to  stand  upon  a  foreign 
ground?"  I  thought  of  our  country's  direct 
Involvement  in  the  war  in  Vietnam.  For 
a  moment,  I  wondered  how  these  words — 
this  admonition  of  President  Washington — 
could  apply  to  the  world  we  live  in  today. 
Washington  had  addressed  his  advice  and 
counsel  to  his  fellow  countrymen  almost  170 
years  ago — and  he  had  spwken  wisely  for 
the  young  America  of  that  day — but  his 
recommendations  probably  would  be  far 
different  In  the  latter  half  of  the  20th 
century. 

Washington  undoubtedly  would  have  taken 
a  different  view  now,  I  thought. 

Of  myself,  I  asked:  What  Is  America's  new 
global  challenge?  What  course  must  we 
pursue  today  and  In  the  decades  ahead  to 
safeguard  that  liberty  and  freedom  we  hold 
so  dear? 

The  answer  should  begin  with  a  recitation 
of  why  the  United  States  once  again  has 
chosen  to  "quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  a 
foreign  ground"? — specially,  to  stand  In 
South  Vietnam.  For  Vietnam  represents  our 
Immediate  global  challenge.  Our  success  or 
failure  there  wlU  determine  whether  we  shall 
maintain  or  abdicate  our  role  as  leader  of  the 
free  world  and  maybe  ultimately  whether 
we  shall  survive  as  a  nation. 

The  United  States  has  not  sought  to  as- 
sume the  arduous  and  heavy  mantle  of  world 
leadership — and  we  seek  no  material  gain 
for  doing  so.  But  destiny  and  circumstances 
have  thrust  it  upwn  us,  and  meet  It  we  mxist, 
meet  it  we  will. 

The  righteousness  of  our  course  and  our 
goals  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  are 
made  all  the  more  emphatic  and  vivid  by  a 
personal  visit  to  that  stricken  land.  Such 
a  visit  It  was  my  pleasure  to  make  last  De- 
cember. What  I  heard  and  saw  there — from 
both  the  officials  of  our  Government  and 
those  of  South  Vietnam — has  Imbued  me 
with  a  firm  conviction  In  our  cause. 

If  we  could  put  aside  the  humanitarian 
and  moral  asptects  of  our  Involvement  in 
South  Vietnam  (which  we  can't  do) — If  we 
would  dare  to  lay  aside  our  firm  belief  In 
the  right  of  the  people  of  any  nation  to 
choose  freely  and  without  fear  their  own 
form  of  government  and  their  own  leaders 
(which  we  wont  do) — the  fact  still  remains 
that  It  Is  In  the  best  Interests  of  our  own 
country  to  remain  In  South  Vietnam  untU 
a  just  and  honorable  p>eace  Is  attained  for 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Thus,  we  are  not  at  all  In  disagreement 
with  the  Father  of  our  Country  in  his  Fare- 
well Address.  For  Washington  offered  sps- 
clflc  admonitions  and  suggestions  for  policy 
and  courses  of  action  for  the  young  Republic, 
and  he  did  so  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time.  But  his  recom- 
mendations were  designed  for  a  far  different 
world,  I  thought. 

Then,  why  are  we  in  Vletnajn?  Why  are 
.*.nrierlcana  fighting  and  dying  there? 
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In  summation,  we  are  Uiere  not  only  be- 
cause it  Is  right,  but  ilso  because  we  wiah 
to  avoid  the  inevitable  horrors  of  world  war 
III  Aj  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  noted 
recently  on  a  television  pr^>gram  with  me. 
"we  must  hold  on  to  the  lessons  we  learned 
from  before  World  War  11  De<?iuse  we're  not 
going  to  have  the  chance  to  druw  many  les- 
sons from  world  war  III — there  won't  be 
enough  left  to  do  so."  In  short,  we  must 
act  with  nrmnesa  and  purpose  now,  and  thia 
we  are  doing  in  Vietnam  In  order  to  prevent 
world  war  111  . 

You  have  read  recently  that  much  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  po.icy  should  be  changed  to 
meet  what  were  termed  "Id  myths  and  new 
realltiea"  In  truth,  I  believe  that  our  for- 
eign policy  is  best  served  by  following  the 
old  realities  and  dlscardii:g  the  new  myths. 
The  hrst  new  myth  is  that  communism  1» 
now  quiescent  and  has  lost  its  militant  and 
aggre.ssi-.e  character.  But  the  old  reality — 
the  truth — is  that  the  Communist  world, 
particularly  Red  China.  Is  still  predatory. 
Communist  States,  particularly  Red  China, 
plan  to  move  into  and  conquer  their  leu 
;x}werfi'l  neighbors.  It  Is  Communist  China 
t(x3ay.  more  than  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
casts  covetous  eyes  around  her,  particularly 
at  the  small  nations  of  Latin  America.  Africa 
and  Asia.  The  method  now  employed  Is 
called  a  "war  of  national  liberation."  but 
this  Is  m.erely  a  transparent,  ci jak  to  disguise 
infiltration,  subversion,  espionage  and  some- 
times outright  overthrow  of  the  existing 
government. 

The  second  new  myth  is  that  resistance  to 
aggression  is  an  outmoded  policy  no  longer 
necessary  or  useful  In  the  world  of  the  late 
196C's  The  old  reality— the  truth — Is  that 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world  must 
continue  to  defend  freedom  around  the  globe, 
and  to  assist  States,  like  South  Vietnam,  that 
wish  to  be  free,  but  lack  the  power  to  combat 
their  aggressive  Communist  neighbors. 

The  other  hard  reality  Is  that  if  we  fall  in 
the  task  we  have  so  boldly  performed  so 
well  for  '20  years,  the  inevitable  result  will 
be  the  same  as  with  Prime  Minister  Cham- 
berlain's iH-fated  appeasement  of  the  late 
1930's 

S'j  by  resisting  aggression  now.  we  are  pro- 
viding the  only  possible  path  to  achievement 
of  a  lasting  peace  for  all  mankind. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  new  myth  that  the 
XJnlted  States  Is  a  "paper  tiger,"  that  this 
great  country  will  prove  unwilling  to  bear 
the  burden  of  world  leadership.  The  old 
reality — the  truth — Is  that  we  have  demon- 
strated our  resolve  to  bear  this  burden  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Today.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress and  of  the  American  people  are  show- 
iQ^j  their  determination  to  continue  to  pay 
the  necessary  price  "to  assure  the  survival 
and  the  success  of  liberty,"  as  President  Ken- 
nedy stated  In  his  inaugtiral  address 

Therefore,  I  submit  that  America's  imme- 
diate challenge  Is  to  obtain  for  the  people  of 
South  'Vietnam  a  Just  and  honorable  peace 
so  that  they  may  freely  choose  their  own 
form  of  government.  Secretary  Rusk  said 
on  our  television  show  that  "people  in  the 
Communist  world  (In  Eastern  Europe  to  be 
exact)  have  told  me  themselves  that  the 
No  1  question  In  the  world  today  is  how  to 
move  Pelplng  to  peaceful  coexistence  ' 

Nothing  points  up  this  challenge  more  de- 
cisively than  the  worlds  of  President  Ken- 
nedy after  Premier  Khrushchev  agreed  to 
withdraw  the  Soviet  missiles  from  Cuba.  I 
recall  this  experience  as  vividly  as  any  of  my 
life.  You  remember  that  Congress  had  just 
adjourned  (October,  1962 1  and  most  or  us 
had  gone  home.  Then  President  Kennedy, 
after  learning  of  this  very  grave  threat  to 
our  country  and  the  whole  world,  summoned 
back  to  Washington  all  the  Congressional 
leaders  For  one  terrible  week  our  Nation 
looked  down  the  nuclear  gun  barrel.     Then 


on  the  Monday  after  Uie  Sunday  in  which 
Khrushchev  wrote  hla  letter  to  President 
Kennedy,  Indicating  bis  caplttilatlon  and  his 
readiness  to  withdraw  the  xnlaalles  from  Cuba, 
President  Kennedy  said  to  us: 

"We  have  reaolved  one  of  the  great  crises 
of  mankind.  The  military  threat  of  Russia 
Is  now  receding.  The  threat  now  will  come 
from  Communist  China  when  she  develops 
the  hydrogen  bomb." 

Two  years  later,  almost  to  the  day,  gathered 
In  the  same  room  were  almost  the  same  peo- 
ple, including  the  leaders  of  the  Congreea. 
This  time  we  were  there  to  hear  President 
Johnson  and  the  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  brief  us  on  the  explosion  of  the  first 
nuclear  device  by  Communist  China.  Many 
questions  were  directed  at  Secretary  Rusk 
and  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara. 
One  prevailed  above  all  the  others. 

What  threat  doee  this  poee  to  the  tree 
world?  The  answer  came  back,  sharp  and 
clear:  Very  little  as  of  now,  because  of  the 
Chinese  lack  of  a  delivery  system  for  nuclear 
weapons;  but  a  very  major  and  dangerous 
one  10  years  or  more  from  now,  barring  no 
change  In  the  aggressive  and  militant  leader- 
ship now  dominant  In  Red  China. 

Throughout  this  briefing  my  mind  kept 
going  back  to  President  Kennedy's  state- 
ment: that  the  world  would  be  relatively  safe 
until  such  time  as  Communist  China  de- 
velops the  hydrogen  bomb  and  a  delivery 
system  for  It. 

So  the  Immediate  task  Is  to  secure  for  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  a  Just  and  honor- 
able peace,  under  freedom  and  justice. 

But  the  ultimate  challenge — the  ultimate 
goal — Is  to  secure  for  all  mankind  a  genuine, 
lasting  i>eace.  Man  Is  making  great  strides 
In  conquering  space,  combating  and  reduc- 
ing disease,  prolonging  life,  providing  more 
education  for  more  people,  and  realizing  other 
advances  In  many  spheres  of  hiunan  activity. 

I  think  that  President  Kennedy  best 
summed  up  what  we  mean  about  world  peace, 
when  he  said.  In  one  of  his  greatest  speeches, 
given  at  American  University,  In  Washington. 
D.C.,  on  June  10.  1963: 

"What  kind  of  peace  do  I  mean?  What 
kind  of  peace  do  we  seek?  Not  a  Pax  Ameri- 
cana enforced  on  the  world  by  American 
weapons  of  war.  Not  the  peace  of  the  grave 
or  the  security  of  the  slave.  I  am  talking 
about  genuine  peace,  the  kind  of  peace  that 
makes  life  on  earth  worth  living,  the  kind 
that  enables  men  and  nations  to  grow  and 
to  hope  and  to  btilld  a  better  life  for  their 
children — not  merely  peace  for  Americans, 
but  peace  for  all  men  and  women;  not  merely 
I>eace  In  our  time,  but  p>eace  for  all  time." 
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Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
29  I  was  privileged  to  aiddress  the  second 
symposium  of  the  First  International 
Children's  Film  FesUval.  The  festival 
was  held  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  and 
attracted  noted  authorities  and  inter- 
ested persons  from  around  the  world. 

The  festival  was  a  great  success,  and 
has  established  patterns  and  direction 
for  the  future.  Under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Brooks  Foundation,  the  many  con- 
cerned with  providing  quality  film  ma- 
terial for  our  young  people  have  taken  a 
significant  step  forwiutl. 


I  am  optimistic  that  in  the  very  near 
future  this  emDryonic  youth  film  in- 
dustry will  become  a  major  element  in 
our  rapidly  growing  educational  material 
industry.  Few  can  deny  the  potential  of 
such  an  industry  in  providing  creative 
and  challenging  material  designed  to 
support  and  supplement  the  quality  and 
depth  of  our  educational  programs. 

The  festival  has  encouraged  aU  who 
participated.  Significant  and  concrete 
steps  are  now  being  taken  to  initiate  a 
national,  and,  yes.  an  international,  dia- 
log designed  to  create  an  Imaginative 
dynamic  and  positive  youth  film  pro- 
gram. 

The  address  I  made  on  March  29,  is 
part  of  that  dialog  and  I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  all  mj^  colleagues  in- 
terested in  providing  worthwhile  and  ed- 
ucationally challenging  film  productions 
to  the  youth  of  America,  and  the  youth 
of  the  world. 

The  material  presented  in  speech 
format  below  was  included  in  a  sym- 
posium discussion  during  the  festival: 

THK  ROLS  or  GOVEENMXNT  IN  THE  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  Better  Fn.Ms  roa   Children 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be  participat- 
ing with,  and  speaking  to  such  a  dlsua- 
gulshed  assemblage  of  concerned  persons  in- 
terested In  the  substance  and  quality  of  film 
material  now  available  for  viewing  by  qui 
children.  The  work  being  done  at  this  First 
Annual  Children's  Film  Festival  will  prove 
significant  In  providing  foundations  for  the 
development  of  a  youth  film  Industry. 

I  Intend  to  discuss  the  subject  of  the  role 
of  the  Government  and  Government's  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  films  and 
particularly  films  for  children.  One  of  the 
prime  responsibilities  of  the  legislator  Is  to 
make  decisions  about  how  to  allocate  re- 
sources of  the  society  to  meet  Its  needs. 
This,  In  turn,  necessitates  some  value  Judg- 
ments about  the  needs  of  the  society,  and  of 
course,  there  Is  conflict  every  step  of  the 
way.  As  In  any  field  of  endeavor,  It  is  neces- 
sary to  determine  what  the  needs  are,  what 
the  priorities  among  them  should  be,  what 
resources  are  available,  and  finally,  how  and 
where  to  apply  the  resources.  There  Is  always 
a  lot  of  competition  among  these  various 
needs  for  priority  in  the  application  of  re- 
sources. 

In  relation  to  children's  films.  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  ask  what  needs  the  society  feels  In 
relation  to  children,  and  what  resources 
there  are  for  meeting  these  needs. 

But  before  that  happens,  we  run  Into  the 
question,  why  should  the  Government  get 
Into  the  act?  The  touchstone  for  answering 
this  question  Is  usually  the  Constitution,  the 
organic  law  of  the  land,  to  which  we  go  to 
find  out  where  our  guldepoets  are.  Within 
the  Constitution,  the  Invitation  to  Govern- 
ment to  participate  Is  found.  In  modern 
times.  In  the  welfare  clause,  concerning  the 
general  welfare  of  the  land.  Behind  that  lies 
the  principle,  found  in  English  common  law, 
of  the  relationship  of  the  sovereign,  whether 
king  or  constitutional  government,  to  its 
people.  Throughout  history.  Government 
has  been  looked  upon  as  a  parent;  we  have 
the  Latin  patrla,  the  German  fatherland,  the 
Russian  motherland;  the  relationship  of  par- 
ent to  child  is  part  of  the  basic  role  of 
government. 

Out  at  this  has  come  a  number  of  accepted 
techniques  for  the  interjection  of  Govern- 
ment Into  problems.  If  you  look  at  the  Gov- 
ernment's parental  role.  It  is  immediately  ap- 
parent that  there  will  be  a  special  relation- 
ship of  Government  to  the  child,  the  real 
child,  in  society.  Moreover,  there  will  be  a 
strong  tendency  for  the  Government  to  con- 


cern Itself  with  the  child  who  Is  handicapped, 
111,  or  mentally  retarded. 

In  relation  to  Government  participation  In 
children's  films.  It  will  make  a  big  difference 
whether  these  films  are  looked  upon  as  en- 
tertainment or  as  one  of  the  tools  of  society 
by  which  It  can  educate  or  motivate  children. 
This  distinction  must  be  made  early,  because 
the  outcome  In  terms  of  Government  par- 
I  tlclpatlon  wUl  depend  In  large  part  on  which 

'i  of  these  things  you  say  you  are  trying  to  do. 

f  Referring  again  to  the  Constitution,  there 

are  limitations  on  Government,  and  one  lim- 
itation that  acte  very  strongly  m  any  area 
of  communication — and  film  Is  one  area  of 
communication — Is  the  right  of  free  speech. 
If  you  are  looking  at  the  film  as  a  tool,  the 
I  limiting  effect  of  the  free  speech  provision 

I  Is  not  so  strong  as  In  the  area  of  film  as  en- 

I  tertalnment,  where  people  want  to  have  a 

I  greater  feeling  of  freedcMn.     Where  film  Is 

I  used  as  a  tool  for  teaching.  It  Is  considered  as 

I  already  circumscribed  by  a  discipline  and, 

I  therefore,  already  limited.     When  It  Is  en- 

I  tertalnment,  there  la  no  such  limitation,  and 

I  people  do  not  want  It  to  be  limited  by  an 

I  agency  such  as  Government.     If  we  imder- 

stand  this  distinction,  we  can  avoid  a  lot  of 
arguments  and  complications  about  Govern- 
ment partlclj)atlon. 

The  question  could  be  asked.  Aren't  these 
contexts  pretty  much  a  matter  of  how  you 
want  to  define  what  you  are  doing?  Isn't 
It  possible  to  assign  almost  any  film  to  the 
Instructional  category,  as  a  learning  experi- 
ence? 

The  judgment  Is  made  pragmatically. 
There  has  to  be  a  demonstration  of  precise 
usage.  You  can't  assign  a  film  to  the  cate- 
gory of  education  on  the  basis  that  it  might 
be  so  used;  If  all  you  have  Is  the  possibility 
of  educational  use,  the  legislator  Is  likely  to 
decide  that  the  film  should  be  classified  as 
entertainment. 

In  conamlttee  work  that  I  have  done,  the 
question  has  been  raised:  Isn't  It  true  that 
you  would  like  to  teach  courage,  persever- 
ance, or  patience,  as  values?  Why,  then, 
should  not  a  film  that  has  these  things  as 
part  of  the  story  be  acceptable  as  pure  edu- 
cational material?  Not  so.  The  fact  that 
that  is  deduclble  In  an  analytical  way  does 
not  get  you  over  the  threshold.  The  legis- 
lator assumes  that  almost  any  interesting 
material  will  have  some  educational  fallout, 
but  he  wants  to  know  In  what  specific  educa- 
tional program  It  Is  going  to  be  used,  and  by 
whom. 

We  had  a  good  example,  where  a  film  was 
Introduced  as  appropriate  for  teaching  pre- 
school children  about  sex  or  about  parental 
roles.  It  dealt  with  mouth-breeding  fish  and 
protection  of  the  young  by  the  parent,  who 
carried  them  around  In  her  mouth.  Cer- 
tainly, this  film  could  be  described  as  an 
educational  film  about  such  subjects. 

If  It  could  have  been  Identified  as  an  edu- 
cational film  about  fish,  it  might  have  been 
quite  acceptable.  But  you  do  have  to  specify 
the  use  you  intend  to  make  of  the  film  and 
the  population  for  whom  It  is  Intended.  And 
then  you  have  to  test  It  to  see  whether  It 
Is  an  effective  tool. 

Of  course,  we  mustn't  be  misled  into  try- 
ing to  make  a  dichotomy  between  education 
and  films  that  are  entertaining.  One  would 
hope  that  education  would  not  be  de-vo4d  of 
entertainment,  just  as  one  would  hope  that 
entertainment  films  would  not  lack  all  edu- 
cational value.  One  of  the  most  dlfBcult  tosks 
of  the  legislator  Is  to  draw  these  lines  that 
really  do  not  exist.  He  must  be  fiexlble  and 
pragmatic  about  these  decisions.  Sadly, 
however,  his  constituency  tends  to  look  at 
these  things  as  though  they  were  black  and 
white.  The  decision  has  to  be  made  accord- 
ing to  the  context.  It  Is  one  of  the  real 
legislative  problems.  The  legislator.  If  he  Is 
flexible  and  pragmatic.  Is  likely  to  be  accused 
of  Inconsistency,  but  he  doesn't  want  con- 
tlstency  as  much  as  he  wants  good  sense. 


The  importance  of  films  few  children  can 
be  seen  in  the  fact  that  nothing  is  so 
Important  for  their  social  development  as 
the  art  of  communication;  without  It  they 
remain  isolated  In  society.  The  film  Industry 
both  entertains  them  and  helps  them  to  be- 
oome  better  communicators  In  society,  but  I 
am  not  satisfied,  up  to  the  present,  that  films 
are  playing  the  right  role  or  playing  It  as 
dynamically  as  (>o6slble  In  this  second  area. 
Too  many  children  are  attending  or  watch- 
ing films  that  are  completely  Inappropriate 
for  them,  some  lurid,  aome  violent.  Many 
organizations  are  demanding  that  the  stand- 
ards be  raised,  but  here  the  question  of  how 
far  the  government  can  go  comes  up 
inunedlately. 

It  Is  distressing  that  the  use  of  the  film 
as  an  Instructional  tool  has  been  far  more 
developed  in  the  advertising  field,  to  sell 
soap  or  cigarettes,  than  to  develop  greatly 
needed  skills  In  the  children.  Government 
cotild  tindertake  programs  'to  develop  the 
instructional  use  of  this  great  tool  and  art 
form. 

I  think  you  could  find  some  role  for  the 
film  to  play  In  teaching  anything  that  a 
complete  educational  system  could  present. 
Conversely,  I  do  not  think  that  any  area 
should  be  taught  by  film  exclusively.  Pllm 
has  to  play  Its  part  along  'with  other  meth- 
ods. Now,  if  by  Intangibles  you  mean  some- 
thing like  moral  values,  I  think  films  would 
help  -there,  as  with  attitudes,  motivations. 
and  social  skills.  But  I  have  seen  very 
little  evidence  that  film  Is  being  \ised  in 
any  of  these  areas,  and  I  was  6^/2  years  In 
the  education  committee  of  the  Assembly 
of  California,  and  2  years  as  its  chairman. 
They  have  visual  aids,  of  course,  but  they 
are  so  mundane  and  lacking  In  sharpness  as 
a  tool,  that  it  would  be  like  trying  to  do 
modern  farming  with  nothing  but  a  shovel. 
The  possibilities  of  this  tool  have  not  been 
appreciated. 

Some  questions  must  be  offered  at  this 
f>olnt. 

Is  It  the  role  of  the  leg^lator,  or  whose 
role  Is  it,  to  decide  what  attitudes  need  to 
be  shaped  by  use  of  some  of  the  advertising 
techniques?  For  example,  we  might  de- 
velop a  total  marketing  campaign  on  the 
proper  attitude  toward  study,  and  repeat 
the  theme  on  billboards.  In  magazines,  and 
radio  and  TV  spot  announcements.  Who 
could  ever  get  any  agreement  on  which 
attitudes  should  be  shaped  and  how? 

I  don't  think  you  are  going  to  get  any 
agreement  on  things  like  that. 

A  lot  of  attitudes  are  being  shaped  right 
now,  and  we  have  no  general  agreement  on 
the  subject.  'What  Government  can  do  Is 
encourage  the  development  and  use  of  better 
tools  In  this  area,  as  It  does  In  other  tech- 
nological endeavors  such  as  the  conquest  of 
space.  Without  the  Infusion  of  Federal 
funds,  what  would  have  happened  to  the 
space  program,  or  the  development  of  trans- 
continental railroads?  I  am  saying  not  that 
Government  ought  to  decide  what  the  end 
product  should  be,  but  how  much  effort 
ought  to  be  encouraged  In  a  field  of  activity. 
If  we  encourage  and  support  research  in 
the  use  of  films  to  shape  attitudes,  out  of 
this  encouragement  and  support  will  come 
some  end  product.  Ultimately,  there  will  be 
a  consensus  among  qualifltJ  people  as  to 
what  Is  worth  while  and  what  should  be 
pursued.  I  am  not  going  to  prejudge  that. 
I  think  our  role  ends  with  encouraging  in- 
novators, so  that  the  people  who  are  de- 
fending the  status  quo  will  have  to  give 
ground  and  adopt  better  ways  of  doing 
things. 

Now,  what  about  marketing  these  films? 

What  possibilities  are  there  for  a  construc- 
tive contribution  by  the  commercial  film  pro- 
ducer? Through  what  channels  could  his 
product  reach  the  children  it  should  reach? 
And  to  what  extent  would  the  Government 
have  to  participate  to  make  this  possible? 


The  Government  Is  going  to  be  reluctant 
to  support  commercial  activity  because  of  the 
probable  criticism  that  it  Is  playing  favorites 
with  the  taxpayer's  money.  Or  supporting 
an  activity  of  questionable  social  value.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  Is  hardly  an  endeavor 
in  this  society  that  has  not  been  supported 
by  Government  funds  at  one  time  or  an- 
other: the  railroads,  the  airlines,  banking, 
oU  drilling,  you  name  It;  If  they  are  doing 
well,  m  show  you  the  hand  of  Government 
with  a  very  strong  assist.  But  In  each  of 
these  cases.  It  had  to  be  established  first  that 
It  •was  In  the  public  Interest  to  support  these 
activities.  In  the  area  of  films,  a  presenta- 
tion would  have  to  be  made  to  the  Con- 
gress along  the  following  lines : 

We  do  have  a  problem  in  the  attitudes  of 
otir  young  i>eople  and  In  their  developing 
skiUs  that  vrtll  make  them  constructive  mem- 
bers of  society.  Part  of  the  cause  of  this 
problem  Is  that  we  have  not  been  giving 
young  people,  both  in  their  formal  schooling 
and  m  their  entertainment  that  has  an 
educational    function,    the    right    materials. 

Ihen  the  legislator  would  say :  we  can  seek 
to  upgrade  these  materials  under  our  au- 
thority to  set  standards.  If  we  are  going 
to  have  the  Government  setting  standards 
for  what  goes  into  women's  lipstick,  why  not 
for  what  goes  Into  our  children's  minds? 
This  Is  the  kind  of  approach  you  would  have 
to  use  to  get  the  Government  Involved.  After 
new  standards  have  been  set.  then  the  Gov- 
ernment can  encourage  the  people  Involved 
In  this  kind  of  production  to  meet  the 
standards.  Part  of  the  encouragement  Is 
the  carrot,  the  rewards. 

One  kind  of  reward  is  the  tax  benefit,  which 
the  producer  gets  for  doing  the  work  the 
way  the  Government  wants  him  to;  an- 
other reward  Is  the  outright  grant,  to  up- 
grade the  performance  so  that  It  will  meet 
the  new  standard;  or  the  Government  can 
put  Its  credit  behind  your  financing;  or  the 
Government  can  give  you  a  contract  to  pro- 
duce films  of  the  kind  it  needs  to  do  a 
certain  job.  These  are  the  ways  In  which 
It  has  been  done  in  the  past. 

Are  there  similar  models  In  other  coim- 
trles.  In  which  government  has  been  In- 
volved m  filmmaking? 

In  any  modem  country  you  can  find  some 
mix  of  government  and  private  financing  of 
filmmaking.  In  some  countries  the  gov- 
ernment owns  a  large  part,  or  all  of  the  film 
production,  as  in  Korea,  where  the  Govern- 
ment makes  films  to  attract  tourists.  All- 
most  any  country  outside  of  the  United 
States  has  encouraged  the  Immigration  of 
film  companies  by  giving  them  tax  shelters, 
from  property  or  Income  taxes.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  kind  of  encouragement  very  sel- 
dom implies  the  application  of  any  stand- 
ards of  quality;  these  governments  have 
been  interested  only  in  the  monetary  size 
of  the  activity,  not  In  the  quality  of  the 
product.  In  Italy,  for  example,  the  criterion 
Is  the  number  of  dollars  the  film  Industry 
can  bring  In. 

What  sort  of  legislative  possibilities  are 
there  here  In  a  program  where  the  Govern- 
ment would  subsidize  the  production  of  films 
and  their  exhibition  on  television  for  a  stated 
period  judged  long  enough  to  determine 
whether  any  popular  demand  for  this  new 
kind  of  film,  whether  educational  or  enter- 
talrunent,  could  be  generated  In  the  audience, 
mainly  of  children  but  also  of  their  parents, 
and  then  after  that  period  of  time  the  pro- 
ducers would  have  to  go  on  their  own  with- 
out eupp<Ht? 

First,  you  have  a  terrific  defensive  mech- 
anism In  both  the  television  and  theater 
exhibitors.  They  see  anything  new  and  dif- 
ferent as  a  threat  to  their  systems  of  dlitri- 
butlon.  organization,  and  profit.  They  are 
very  sensitive  about  these  thmgs.  A  naive 
outsider  does  not  understand  what  the  ef- 
fects of  changing  the  film  fare  may  be  on. 
for    example,    the    financial    arrangements. 
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Ne.ir'.helfsf.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  U 
wUhi:,  the  hicioric  role  of  Government — to 
encourage  the  innovator,  to  underwrite  the 
heavy  risk  undertaking,  In  some  endeavor 
that  has  a  demonstrated  potential  value  and 
l8  In  the  public  intereet. 

One  poeslble  avenue  lor  the  extilbltlon  of 
the«e  new  aims  Is  the  educational  television 
channel. 

This  is  the  obvious  and  most  productive 
channel  to  follow,  especially  for  Goverrunent 
supported  film  production,  where  the  Gov- 
errmient  must  be  protected  from  taking  on 
an  improper  role,  or  a  role  that  will  provoke 
excessive  criticism. 

I  have  tried  to  get  the  PTA.  and  the 
churches  to  pass  out  notices  that  high  qual- 
ity Alms  are  available  in  the  local  theaters. 
The  turnout  Is  not  very  encouraging.  The 
fact  that  a  thing  Ls  desirable  and  fun  does 
not  give  it  ready  acceptance.  When  we  tried 
to  introduce  square  dancing  in  some  recrea- 
tion centers,  the  children  hung  back;  they 
thought  it  wafi  square,  they  didn't  want  to 
take  a  chance  on  not  being  "Ln."  There  has 
to  be  persistence  in  introducing  these  new 
things  to  children  They  may  be  highly  re- 
ceptive, once  you  get  across  the  threshold. 
Many  Innovators  take  the  Initial  response  as 
a  final  rejection,  and  they  do  not  persist. 
But  in  the  child  there  Is  a  conflict;  he  wants 
the  new  thing  but  he  doesn't  want  to  take 
the  social  risk  of  being  the  first  one. 

One  approach  we  have  taken  to  trying  to 
close  this  gap  is  to  interest  people  to  whom 
the  children  is  a  consumer,  like  candy  man- 
ufactiu-ers.  to  present  some  of  these  bettor 
things  for  a  long  enough  period  to  allow 
some  acceptance  to  grow  in  the  child. 

These  stand.irds  that  are  the  status  quo 
are  not  tmchaiigeable  They  aren't  set  by 
magic.  Somebody  Is  the  manipulator.  We 
ought  to  do  some  marupulatlcg  of  our  own, 
to  raise  the  standiird  The  status  quo  is  not 
a  natural  phenomenon  like  the  winds  and 
tides,  somebody  started  It.  and  we  can 
change  it  It  ."nay  have  served  the  purpose 
of  somebody's  profit  or  po.sltlon  or  power, 
but  we  c<ui  roiike  it  serve  purposes  we  care 
about  today,  if  we  become  activists  and  don't 
Just  passively  accept  what  we  are  handed. 

Its  Just  like  Inertia,  In  physics.  You  have 
to  supply  a  new  push,  or  things  will  keep  on 
going  the  way  they  have  been  going  in  the 
p^t-st 

Those  of  us  who  have  the  opportunity  to 
Introduce  something  new  to  the  young  people 
ought  to  realize  that  we  have  to  make  it  rele- 
vant to  them.  We  have  a  tendency  to  be- 
lieve that  we  understand  children  because 
we  were  children  once  ourselves  or  we  have 
children.  But  children  are  very  much  a 
product  of  their  own  environment,  and  their 
environment  Ls  not  the  same  as  ours  was.  If 
we  are  going  to  re.ich  them,  we  have  to  see 
their  environment  as  they  see  it.  We  may 
want  to  teach  children  the  old,  valid  prin- 
ciples, like  courage,  endurance,  and  honesty, 
but  we  have  to  put  them  In  a  context  that 
seems  alive  and  real  to  the  child. 

We  have  talked  this  afternoon  about  a  very 
iniporiant  social  problem,  which  Is  the  failure 
tu  make  creative  and  con-'tructlve  enough  use 
of  a  great  technological  resource,  which  Is 
pictures  tiiat  move  and  talk,  whether  they 
are  on  video  tape,  ar  film,  or  whatever.  This 
failure  is  not  apparent  to  everybiXly  It  isn't 
.ipparent  to  the  general  public.  It  isn't  par- 
ticularly appiuent  to  the  commercial  pro- 
ducers, dutributors.  and  exhibitors,  because 
')ther  things  such  .as  level  of  profit,  are  more 
;ipparent  to  them,  though  they  may  see  that 
something  Is  lacking,  they  may  not  feel  they 
can  do  anything  about  It.  because  of  their 
other  motivation.  So  we  have  esublishad 
the  existence  of  an  important  social  problem. 
We  also  see  that  some  very  strong  .md  ac- 
tive multiple  leadership  Is  going  to  be  needed 
to  bring  about  the  changes  that  those  of  us 
who  have  vision— and  we  can  all  congratu- 
late e.Tch  i-ithpr  here  on  being  In  that  group — 


BM  u  daelrable,  at  least  certain  directions 
that  we  ought  to  go  in. 

This  leadership  can  come  from  an  Individ- 
ual. It  can  come  from  a  legislator,  or  even 
from  the  legislature.  It  can  come  from  a 
private  foundation  like  the  Brooks  Founda- 
tion, or  from  some  other  private  foundation 
that  might  help  out  in  some  kind  of  a  de- 
velopmental program.  It  can  come  even 
from  the  commercial  interests  themselves, 
if  you  catch  them  at  a  weak  moment,  or  find 
out  some  way  to  influence  them  or  to  ap- 
peal to  their  proflt  motive.  It  can  come 
through  educational  channels,  particularly 
the  university,  I  think,  though  we  haven't 
talked  about  that  today.  This  leadership  is 
going  to  have  to  be  stirred  up  from  as  many 
sotirces  as  possible.  If  this  can  be  done,  then 
the  Government  has  a  role  which  will  be 
acceptable  to  these  other  elements  and  will 
not  be  subject  to  excessive  criticism,  because 
the  Oovemment  will  not  appear  to  control 
things.  The  Oovemment,  of  course,  has  to 
be  very  careful  not  to  appear  to  be  the  only 
agency  doing  something. 

I  think  the  development  of  better  chil- 
dren's films  has  pretty  well  got  to  come  out 
of  the  same  kind  of  complex  social  interac- 
tion that  other  things  have  grown  out  of  In 
the  past.  The  creative  and  constructive 
efforts  come  from  various  sources. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  festival,  to  en- 
courage exactly  this  kind  of  complex  inter- 
action, to  involve  all  of  the  elements  of  the 
society  that  we  have  been  talking  about, 
and  any  others  that  are  relevant,  in  a  con- 
structive program,  or  a  number  of  construc- 
tive programs,  to  do  exactly  this. 


Last  year's  results  wera: 


Percent 

20 

38 

19 

13 

— -     10 


(a)    

(b)    

(c)    

(d)    

(e)   

2.  Have  the  President's  efforts  to  achieve  a 
peaceful  settlement  been; 

Percent 

About  right? 47 

Too    much? 

Too  little? 


10 
43 


3.  Pour- year  term  for  Congressmen:  The 
President  has  suggested  changing  the  term 
of  office  of  Congressmen  from  2  to  4  yean. 
Do  you  agree? 

Percent 
Yes 64 


No 


86 


Tabulation  of  Resaitt  of  Qnestionnaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF  Nrw   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  5, 1966 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  received  the  tabulation  of  results 
of  a  questionnaire  which  I  distributed 
among  the  residents  of  my  district  in 
mid-March.  I  have  received  about  9,000 
replies.  Again  this  year,  the  responses 
reflect  careful  thought  on  the  issues  and 
I  attach  the  results  for  the  consideration 
of  our  colleagues  and  other  readers  of 
the  Record  : 

REStTLTS    OF    My    QmSSTIONNAniE    DrSTRIBTrrED 

Among  thk  Voters  of  the  23d  District, 
March  1966 

Vietnam  (last  year  I  asked  this  same 
question  flrst  on  my  questionnaire.  I  asked 
it  again  this  year  to  see  is  there  is  any  shift 
in  opinion) : 

1.  What  policy  do  you  favor  In  Vietnam? 

Percent 

(a)  Expand    the    war    and    go    all    out 

to  win 

(b)  Continue   administration   policy  of 

supporting  South  Vietnam  in- 
cluding limited  bombing  attacks 
In  North  Vietnam,  as  a  way  of 
achieving  satisfactory  settlement- 
Restrict  efforts  to  South  Vietnam 
and     negotiate     best     settlement 

possible 22 

Withdraw    U.S.    forces    from    Viet- 
nam  , 16 

Other    (specify) n 


(c) 

(d) 
(e) 


25 


28 


(Responses  ranged  from  urging  an  "eaca- 
late-or-wlthdraw  position"  to  urging  Inclu- 
sion of  NLP  In  U.N.-eponsored  negotlatlMis.) 


Undecided iq 

4.  Medicare:  There  are  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions for  additions  to  this  program. 
Please  mark  the  two  you  think  are  most 
desirable: 

Percent 

(a)  Include  cost  of  prescription  drugs 
as  part  of  basic  covereige 30 

(b)  Eliminate  requirement  that  senior 
citizen  pay  the  flrst  $40  of  the 
hospital   bill 18 

(c)  Eliminate  requirement  that  senior 
citizen  pay  $3  per  month  for 
medical  insurance  (hospital  In- 
surance is  free) g 

(d)  Increase  the  nimiber  of  days  of  hos- 
pitalization permitted 23 

(e)  Extend   coverage   to   persons   under 

65  who  are  receiving  social  secu- 
rity benefits ig 

(f)  Other    (specify) e 

5.  Crime:  Would  you  favor  Federal  assist- 
ance to  cities  to  help  with  training  and 
strengthening  the  police  force? 

Percent 

Yes 62 

No 27 

Undecided , u 

6.  Narcotics:  A  proposal  has  been  made  to 
make  drugs  or  drug  substitutes  available  to 
addicts  under  supervision  of  hospitals  or  doc- 
tors as  a  way  of  permitting  them  to  lead  use- 
ful lives  and  to  prevent  the  narcotics  sellers 
from  preying  further  upon  them.  Do  you 
think  this  is  a  good  idea? 

Percent 

Yes i 74 

No 27 

Undecided 11 

7.  Federal  Expenditures:  If  some  Federal 
programs  have  to  cut  back  because  of  the 
cost  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  which  do  you 
think  should  be  reduced? 

Percent 

(a)  Space  program 24 

(b)  Highway  construction 13 

(c)  Veterans    benefits 6 

(d)  Agricultural   subsidies 25 

(e)  Antipoverty   program 15 

(f)  Aid  to  education 4 

(g)  Other    (specify I 13 

["Other"  included  people  who  wrote  in 
that  they  wanted  cuts  in  Vietnam  war  costs; 
foreign  aid;  welfare  programs,  etc.] 

8.  Parks  and  recreation :  Which  of  the  fol- 
lowing types  of  parks  do  you  think  are  the 
most  useful  and  necessary? 

Percent 

(a)  Parks    in    scenic    rural   areas,    with 

overnight  facilities 11 

(b)  Large  city  parks  to  provide  green 

spaces 21 

(0)   "Sitting   parks"   vrlth    benches   and 

walkways 28 

(d)  "Vest-pocket"  parks  in  vacant  lots, 

possibly  paved  over  to  permit  chil- 
dren's sports 34 

(e)  Other    (specify). 6 
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["Other"  concentrated  on  the  need  for  Im- 
proved safety  and  maintenance  of  existing 
parks.) 

[NoTS, — In  the  case  of  questions  4.  7,  and 
8.  the  percentages  indicate  relative  populax- 
Itv  of  Items  marked.] 


When  Yon  Believe  Undergroand  Naclear 
Test  Cheating  Can  Be  Spotted  Either 
You  Have  Not  Got  the  Word,  Yoa  Are 
in  a  State  of  Euphoria  or  Both  Con- 
ditions Apply  and  You  Are  Working  for 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CAUFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  5, 1966 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
13  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
complaining  alaout  erroneous  and  mis- 
leading talk  at  the  18-Nation  EWsarma- 
ment  Conference  in  Geneva  by  the  acting 
U.S.  negotiator,  Adrian  S.  Fisher,  who 
doubles  in  brass  as  ACDA's  Deputy  Di- 
rector. The  letter  is  found  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  April  19  at  pages 
8450-8451. 

Mr.  Fisher  wrote  a  letter  in  reply  to 
mine.  It  is  reproduced  below  along  with 
my  response: 

U.S.  Arms  Control 
AND  Disarmament  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  22,  1966. 
Hon.  Craig  Hosmer, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hosmer:  Since  Mr. 
Foster  has  returned  to  Geneva  and  I  am 
presently  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Agency. 
I  am  taltlng  the  liberty  of  replying  to  your 
letter  of  April  13  commenting  on  my  April 
4  statement  at  the  18-Natlon  Disarmament 
Conference. 

The  main  complaint  In  your  letter  is  that 
my  statement  might  be  misunderstood  to 
place  higher  confidence  than  Is  Justified  In 
the  fission-product,  gas-analysis  technique 
for  use  In  on-site  inspections  carried  out 
under  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty. 

My  statement  was  a  further  elucidation 
of  President  Johnson's  representation  to  the 
Conference  when  it  began  this  vear  that  "the 
United  States  will  require  only  that  num- 
ber and  kind  of  Inspections  which  modern 
science  shows  to  be  necessary  to  assure  that 
the  treaty  is  being  faithfully  observed."  My 
primary  purpose  was  to  justify  the  U.S.  re- 
quirement for  onslte  inspections  to  verify 
a  comprehensive  test  ban.  As  you  know,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  say  that  no  such 
inspections  are  required.  Some  non-Com- 
munist members  of  the  Conference  have 
questioned  whether  onslte  inspections  would 
even  be  useful  In  providing  evidence  of 
treaty  violation. 

The  main  point  of  my  speech  was  to  show 
tnat  such  inspections  could  be  useful,  there- 
oy  supporting  the  United  States  position 
against  Soviet  attack  and  nonallned  ques- 
uoning.  I  used  the  gas-sampling  tech- 
nique as  one  aspect  of  the  inspection  process 
todemonstrate  that  Inspectors  might  In- 
ae«i  and  specific  evidence  of  a  test  If  one 
had  occurred. 


I  expressly  refrained  from  saying  that 
these  gases  would  always  be  found  after  an 
underground  test.  I  pointed  out,  however, 
that  if,  and  only  if,  there  were  onslte  in- 
spections would  detection  of  gases  be  possi- 
ble. A  potential  violator  wovild  have  to  con- 
sider the  risk  of  detection,  for  If  the  gases 
were  found,  that  would  be  unambiguous 
evidence  that  a  nuclear  test  had  occurred 
(assuming,  of  course,  as  the  Inspectors  would 
be  able  to  find  out,  that  there  was  no  reactor 
in  the  inspection  area) . 

Also,  when  I  said  that  there  would  be  "no 
question  of  'unclear'  or  'suspicious'  events," 
I  was  not  speaking  in  a  context  limited  solely 
to  gas-sampling  techniques.  I  was  referring 
to  the  improved  position  with  regard  to 
identification  that  would  result  from  onslte 
inspections  and  the  reassurance  that  would 
follow  Inspections  for  which  totally  negative 
results  were  obtained.  In  short,  my  state- 
ment means  that  if  onslte  inspections  were 
carried  out  and  no  evidence  of  a  test  were 
forthcoming,  other  parties  would  be  assured. 
Given  a  good  overall  probability  of  finding 
a  violation,  which  probability  would  Include 
the  utilization  of  demonstrated  technical 
capabilities,  if  the  Soviet  Union  let  us  in  to 
make  Inspections  and  no  evidence  of  a  test 
were  found,  assurance  would  be  achieved. 

The  factual  information  for  my  conclu- 
sions was  derived  from  the  cable  which  you 
quote.  The  conclusions  were  drawn  nat- 
urally from  that  factual  information  and 
from  general  knowledge  of  the  problem.  I 
do  not  believe  analysis  of  my  statement  sup- 
ports your  concern  that  It  lends  Itself  to 
an  overrating  of  the  fission-product,  gas- 
sampling  technique.  To  my  knowledge,  no 
statement  by  any  other  delegation  reveals 
such  a  misunderstanding.  Interventions  by 
Swedish  and  Soviet  bloc  representatives 
which  followed  my  statement  showed 
awareness  that  the  United  States  continued 
to  insist  upon  onslte  inspections  to  verify 
a  comprehensive  test  ban. 

You  state  that  the  weakness  of  the  gas- 
sampling  technique  "Is  demonstrable  by 
tnring  to  imagine  Just  how  many  air,  water 
and  ground  samples  onslte  Inspectors  would 
be  required  to  take  over  an  area  ranging  from 
350  to  1.000  square  miles — which  Is  that 
area  to  which  the  closest  possible  pinpoint- 
ing of  a  suspicious  underground  event  could 
be  made  from  long-range  seismic  signals 
traveling  at  uncallbrated  speeds  from  the 
event  to  detectors  In  a  multlcontinental  net- 
work." 

Present  technology  provides  a  good  prob- 
ability of  locating  seismic  events  within  an 
area  of  about  250  square  miles  unless  un- 
known ancanalles  exist  In  the  times  for 
seismic  signals  to  travel  through  the  earth 
in  particular  areas.  Insofar  as  our  ability  to 
locate  seismic  events  Is  concerned,  the 
"Longshot"  experiment  In  Alaska  is  of  con- 
siderable significance.  While  normal  travel 
time  analyses  failed  to  locate  the  event 
within  15  miles,  refined  analyses  removed  a 
considerable  fraction  of  the  travel  time 
anomalies  which  accounted  for  this  error. 
With  the  quantity  of  seismic  data  available, 
Longshot  was  located  by  this  means  to 
within  6  miles  of  Its  true  origin. 

Furthermore,  In  accordance  with  a  basic 
pvu-pose  of  Longshot,  its  results  have  given 
us  a  calibration  point  toe  this  area,  so  that 
events  there  could  be  routinely  located 
within  an  approximately  250  square  mile 
area.  Calibration  data  also  exists  tor  many 
other  locations  of  Interest  throughout  the 
world  and  techniques  are  available  for  ex- 
tending this  oallbratlon  to  other  areas  as 
desired. 

Moreover,  not  all  points  within  such  an 
area  are  going  to  be  considered  suspicious. 
A  nuclear  test  requires  considerable  human 
activity,  the  evidence  of  which  cannot  be 
completely  concealed.  An  inspection  team 
might  not  be  able  to  tell  that  any  partlctilar 


sign  of  human  activity  was  or  was  not  asso- 
ciated with  a  test. 

But  It  would  t>e  able  to  tell  that  some  sort 
of  Eictlvlty  had  occtirred  and  therefore  that 
this  was  a  site  from  which  a  gas  sample 
should  be  collected.  ARPA  research  Indi- 
cates the  number  of  possible  sites  in  tjrplcal 
hypothesized  Inspection  areas  could  be  cov- 
ered by  an  inspection  team  taking  gas 
samples  within  the  time  contemplated  for 
an  inspection. 

Finally,  you  suggested  that  the  term  "com- 
prehensive test  ban"  Is  a  misnomer  since 
testing  at  levels  below  a  few  kUotons  could 
still  be  carried  out  and  stand  no  chance 
whatever  of  detection. 

We  now  have  the  capability  to  construct  a 
system  of  monitoring  stations  outside  the 
Soviet  Union  having  good  probability  of 
detecting  events  in  the  Soviet  Union  equiv- 
alent to  an  explosion  of  a  kiloton  and  higher 
In  the  geological  formations  likely  to  be  used 
by  a  wouldbe  violator.  This  is  similar  to  the 
detection  estimate  for  the  system  with  con- 
trol posts  In  the  Soviet  Union  which  was 
agreed  to  In  1968  at  the  time  President 
Elsenhower  first  authorized  U.S.  negotiators 
to  seek  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty. 
(See  Report  of  the  Conference  of  Experts, 
Aug.  21,  1958,  'T)ocument8  on  Disarma- 
ment," 1945-59.  pp.  1090.  1109.) 

The  United  States  has  believed  since  1958 
that  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  would 
be  in  the  national  Interest.  As  the  1968 
estimates  indicate,  we  have  always  recog- 
nized that  no  detection  system  could  detect 
all  violations.  We  believe,  however,  that 
violations  which  would  have  a  significant 
Impact  on  the  strategic  balance  could  not 
be  carried  out  without  our  becoming  aware 
of  them.  For  this  reason,  we  have  no  hes- 
itation in  using  the  expression  "compre- 
hensive test  ban,"  as  President  Johnson  did 
in  a  1964  letter  to  Chairman  Kosygin. 

While  you  may  disagree,  we  have  always 
concluded  that  the  advantages  of  an  ade- 
quately verified  comprehensive  test  ban  out- 
weighed the  risks  involved.  The  main  ad- 
vantage, as  President  Johnson  described  it 
in  his  1966  message  to  the  Geneva  Disarma- 
ment Conference,  Is  that  "the  perils  of  pro- 
liferation would  be  materially  reduced  by  an 
extension  of  the  limited  test  ban  treaty  to 
cover  underground  tests." 

Since  you  have  inserted  your  letter  to  Mr. 
Poster  in  the  CoNoaissiaNAL  Record.  I 
respectfully  request  that  you  do  the  same 
with  my  reply. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Aduav  8.  Fisher, 

Acting  Director, 

Congress  of  the  UNrrm  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  5.  JS66. 
Mr.  Adrian  S.  Pisher, 

Deputy    Director.    U.S.    Arms    Control    and 
Disarmament  Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Flsher:  On  April  27  I  received 
your  AprU  22  reply  to  my  letter  to  Mr.  Poster 
regarding  your  April  4  speech  to  the  18- 
nation  Disarmament  Conference  at  Geneva. 
It  seems  the  Washington  mall  service  Is  a 
little  slow. 

You  are  correct  In  assuming  that  my  main 
purpose  in  writing  to  Mr.  Poster  was  to  point 
out  that  your  statement  regarding  the  gas- 
analysis  technique  in  the  on-site  inspec- 
tion process  was  an  overstatement  of  what 
the  facts  Justified  and  thus  could  be  misun- 
derstood by  other  delegations  to  the  ENDC 
and  by  newsmen.  Indeed,  much  of  the  re- 
porting of  your  speech  shows  that  It  was,  as 
you  would  now  Indicate,  misunderstood  I 
will  quote  again  the  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch of  April  4  from  Geneva: 

"Geneva,  April  4. — The  United  States  made 
pubhc  today  details  of  a  plan  said  to  guar- 
antee that  onslte  Inspections  could  catch  any 
violation  of  a  treaty  banning  underground 
nuclear  tests. 
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•Chief  U  S  Delegate  Adr;.in  d  Plaher  told 
the  !8-naUon  dlsarmanienc  conference  the 
•yBtem  involves  analysis  of  flsslon-product 
g&Me  which  slowly  leak  to  the  surface  after 
«uch  an  explosion  Fisher  clal^ned  su&h 
gase«  cou'.d  only  result  from  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosion and  analysis  of  the  surface  would 
'soon  show  whether  the  country  concerned 
had  cheated. 

"  This  would  make  it  Impossible  for  a 
country  to  get  away  with  secret  testa  by 
thoroughly  cleaning  up  the  surface  of  the 
explosion  area  to  deceive  on-site  inspectora, 
he  said/  " 

Clearly  the  Impression  the  newsmen  re- 
ceived m  Geneva  Is  contrary  to  what  you 
jtate  was  your  Intent  I  am  happy,  there- 
lore,  to  have  your  present  elucidating  re- 
marXs  p<.)inun(;  out  that  your  major  pur- 
pose was  to  demonstrate  the  need  for  on- 
alte  inspections  in  connection  with  a  treaty 
to  ban  underground  nuclear  exploslona.  I 
must  say.  however,  that  In  reading  the  Swed- 
ish delegate  3  speech  of  April  14  which  Is,  at 
least  In  p.irt,  a  response  to  your  April  4 
speech,  I  see  no  evidence  of  your  having 
convinced  that  delegate  of  the  necessity  for 
onslte  inspections. 

In  fact,  Mrs.  Myrdal's  Insistence  on  the 
"verification  by  challenge"  would  seem  to 
Indicate  a  lack  of  appreciation  as  to  the 
lefTect  of  delays  in  making  an  onslte  Inspec- 
tion. Perhaps  a  greater  degree  of  candor  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  with  regard 
to  steps  that  can  be  taken  to  cover  up  evi- 
dence of  a  nuclear  explosion  would  have  been 
more  convincing. 

Returning  now  to  your  current  letter,  you 
state  that  "Present  technology  provides  a 
good  probability  of  locating  seismic  events 
wltliln  an  area  of  about  260  square  milee 
unless  unknown  anomalies  exist  In  the  times 
for  seismic  signals  to  travel  through  tlie 
e^ixth  in  particular  areas.  '  I  do  not  know 
how    to   quantify      good.  '    but   I   can   assure 


you  that  a  60  percent  probability  Is  not  my 
Idea  or  most  people's  Idea  of  what  is  "good" 
when  our  national  security  may  be  at  stake. 
Tou  also  speak  of  unknown  travel  time 
anomalies,  as  if  these  are  rare.  I  recall  that 
every  time  we  detonated  an  underground 
nuclear  explosion  In  a  new  location — New 
Mexico.  Mississippi,  and  most  recently, 
Alaska — we  have  found  anomalies  In  the 
selamlc  travel  times  that  were  unknown  be- 
fore. In  the  vast  area  of  more  than  12  mil- 
lion square  miles  that  are  under  the  control 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Conununlst  China, 
there  are  imdoubtedly  many  areas  that  give 
rise  to  anomalous  travel  times.  The  Soviet 
Union  alone  has  8,660,000  square  miles. 

You  speak  of  the  considerable  Importance 
of  the  "LongBhot"  event  in  our  ability  to 
locate  seismic  events  and.  In  particular,  how 
Initial  analysis  failed  to  locate  this  event 
within  15  miles  (an  area  of  707  square  miles, 
by  the  way) ,  but  that  analysis  of  the  anom- 
alies removed  the  error.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  we  knew  exactly  where  we  shot 
the  event,  and  when  we  used  this  informa- 
tion to  establish  what  the  seismic  travel 
time  anomalies  were,  we  brought  dov^n  the 
circle  of  location  to  113  square  miles.  Know- 
ing where  we  shot  Long  Shot,  I'm  surprised 
we  couldn't  have  done  even  t)etter. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  some 
technical  facts  regarding  the  seismic  loca- 
tion of  the  Long  Shot  event,  of  which  ap- 
parently you  are  not  aware.  The  unclassified 
report  on  Long  Range  Seismic  Measurements 
on  Long  Shot  dated  January  5,  1966  and  pre- 
pared for  the  Nuclear  Test  Detection  Office 
of  the  DOD's  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  shows  the  following;  When  the  seis- 
mic data  were  limited  to  long  range  seismic 
stations  and  the  Vela  observatories  (the  best 
we  know  how  to  build  and  this  Includes  the 
600  element  array  In  Montana),  the  loca- 
tion of  Long  Shot  was  off  by  63  kilometers 
(40  miles) .     This  Is  an  area  of  more  than 


5,000  square  miles.  When  all  stations  were 
used — including  some  very  close  In — the  loca- 
tion made  was  down  to  26  kilometers  (16 J 
miles,  an  area  of  830  square  miles) . 

Interestingly  enough,  however,  consider- 
ing the  seismic  data  of  "all  stations,"  the 
analysis  shows  Long  Shot  to  have  been  at  a 
depth  of  76.2  kUometers  (this  U  more  than 
47  miles  deep ) .  Now  everyone  knows  you 
can't  fire  a  nuclear  explosion  that  deep 
and  so  Long  Shot  would  have  been  inter- 
preted as  a  natural  seismic  event,  not  even 
being  suspected  of  being  nuclear,  on  the  basis 
of  "all  stations."  I  am  certainly  concerned 
with  such  data  having  to  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  deciding  on  a  violation  of  an  underground 
test  ban   treaty. 

A  similar  story  with  regard  to  seismic  data 
location  Is  true  for  the  Salmon  event,  deto- 
nated in  Misalssippl.  It  had  been  estimated 
for  that  event  that  even  with  travel  time 
corrections,  the  90  percent  confidence  ellipse 
turns  out  to  be  950  km.'  (371  square  miles). 

In  contrast  to  the  technical  facts  known 
about  our  capabilities  to  detect  and  locale 
seismic  events  (not  even  mentioning  iden- 
tification) in  areas  for  which  we  obviously 
do  not  have  good  seismic  data,  the  views  you 
present  are  clearly  imwarranted  overstate- 
ments of  our  abilities. 

I  do.  as  you  Indicate,  disagree  with  you 
with  regard  to  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty.  The  reasons  are  simple.  We  cannot 
adequately  verify  such  a  treaty  on  the  basis 
of  an  unwarranted  amount  of  optimism  and 
a  handful  of  on-site  Inspections.  To  go 
Into  such  a  treaty  without  a  better  capa- 
bility than  we  now  have  Is  a  danger  to  our 
Nation's  security. 

You  have   asked   that  your  letter  be  In- 
serted In  the  Congressional  Rxcx)rd.    I  am 
Inserting  yotir  letter  and  this  reply. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Craig  Hosmxr, 
Af ember  o/  Congress. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoNDAV.  May  9,  196C 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Charles  Roben  Harrah. 
minister  of  the  Colonial  Church  of  Bay- 
side,  Bayslde,  N.Y,.  offered  the  following 
praj-er: 

O  Lor^  OUT  Lord,  how  excellent  is  Thy 
name  in  all  the  earth. — Psalms  8:1. 

Our  gracious  Heavenly  Father,  whose 
name  is  most  excellent  in  all  the  earth, 
we  heartily  praise  Thee  and  thank  Thee 
for  all  that  Thou  hast  done  for  us 
throughout  every  moment  of  our  lives. 

We  dare  to  come  before  Thee  this 
morning,  not  because  of  our  faithfulness 
unto  Thee,  but  because  of  Thy  faithful- 
ness unto  us.  Thus  do  we  adore  Thee 
and  commit  ourselves  to  Thy  sovereign 
power  and  careful  watchfulness  over 
all  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth 

Continually  grant,  we  beseech  Thee, 
unto  our  President.  Thy  servants  here 
and  In  the  Senate,  their  advisers,  tisslst- 
ants  and  colleagues  in  every  department 
of  the  Government  of  this  great  Repub- 
lic, to  all  the  people  of  our  beloved  Na- 
tion, and  Indeed,  to  all  mankind,  the 
saving  knowledge  of  Thy  eternal  grace 
revealed  in  Jesus  Christ  our  I^ord.  in 
which  knowledge  there  is  wisdom  and 
strength  to  properly  pursue  public  duty 
and  private  living,  and  in  whose  blessed 
name  we  also  pray  for  earthly  peace  and 


the  realization  of  Thy  kingdom  come — 
on  earth  as  it  Is  in  heaven.    Amen. 
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The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  May  5,  1966,  was  read  and 
approved. 


nanclal  assets  held  by  Federal  credit  agen- 
cies, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  armoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  1308.  An  act  to  authorize  revised  pro- 
cedures for  the  destruction  of  xmflt  Federal 
Reserve  notes,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Gelsler,  one  of 
his  secretsurles,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles : 
On  May  4, 1906: 

HJl.  1003.  An   act  tar  the   relief  of   Mrs. 
Sadie  Y.  Simmons  and  James  R.  Simmons. 
On  May  6,  1966: 

H.R.  13389.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  molybdenum  from  the  zuttlonal 
stockpile. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested : 

S.  3383.  An  act  to  promote  private  financ- 
ing of  credit  needs  and  to  provide  for  an  effi- 
cient and  orderly  method  of  liquidating  fl- 


COMMTTTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations: 

CoMiUTTEE  ON  Public  Works, 
CoircREss  or  th«  Untttd  States, 

Washington,  D.C..  May  5,  1966. 
Ron.  John  W.  McOosmacx, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
The  Capitol, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Mt  Di:ar  Mr.  Spkakkb:  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  7(a)  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959.  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  May  5,  1966,  approved  a  prospectus 
for  the  construction  of  the  following  proj- 
ects, which  prcspectus  was  transmitted  to 
this  com^mlttee  from  the  General  Servlcee 
Administration : 

Nebraska,  Lincoln:  (1)  Post  office  building, 
(2)    courthouse  and  Federal  office  building 
and  parking  facility. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Okorox  H.  Fauok, 
Uemher  of  Congress,  Chairman. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY  AD- 
DRESSES ASSOCIATED  PRESS  ON 
OUR  ROLE  OF  WORLD  LEADER- 
SHIP 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  25. 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
delivered  an  important  address  before 
the  Associated  Press  in  New  York. 

I  do  not  believe  the  role  that  this  coun- 
try seeks  to  play  in  the  world  today,  our 
progress  in  foreign  and  domestic  affairs 
up  to  the  present,  or  the  goals  we  envision 
for  the  future  have  ever  been  stated  more 
clearly  or  eloquently. 

Identifying  the  three  major  tasks  con- 
fronting us  as  the  pursuit  of  peace,  nar- 
rowing the  gap  between  the  rich  and 
poor  nations,  and  sustaining  the  Ameri- 
can economy  so  that  it  can  bear  the 
burden  of  our  commitments,  the  Vice 
President  has  given  clear  and  concise 
answers  to  these  and  other  questions. 

The  views  of  Vice  President  Humphrey 
are  always  of  great  interest  to  Members 
of  the  Congress  and  everyone  through- 
out the  Nation.  So  that  all  may  have 
the  benefit  of  his  wisdom  concerning  the 
critical  issues  of  the  day,  I  place  the 
full  text  of  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

Remarks  of  Vice  President  Humphret  Be- 
fore THE  Associated  Press,  New  York  Citt 
April  25,  1966 

It  Is  always  a  risk  to  speak  to  the  press: 
They  are  likely  to  report  what  you  say. 

Today  I  will  take  that  risk.  For  I  have 
some  thoughts  I  am  quite  willing  to  have 
repeated. 

Today  our  America  stands  as  the  most 
powerful,  the  most  prosperotis.  and  the  freest 
Nation  In  the  history  of  the  earth. 

And  In  our  power,  wealth,  and  freedom,  we 
stand  as  leader  of  the  Western  World. 

As  a  nation  cautioned  from  the  first 
against  entangling  aUiances,  this  role  is  not 
an  easy  one. 

And,  Indeed,  to  many  other  nations  of  the 
world  we  remain  a  relatively  unknown 
quantity. 

For  it  has  been  only  In  recent  years  that 
we  have  ventured  Into  the  world  with  any 
real  seriousness. 

And  thus  we  hear  questions  asked:  Are  we 
overreaching  ourselves?  Will  we  tire  of  otir 
tasks?  Will  our  economy  be  able  to  support 
the  burdens  we  carry  at  home  and  abroad? 
Are  we  equal  to  the  role  of  world  leader- 
ship? 

Pair  enough  questions  they  are. 

For  the  answers  affect  the  great  majority 
of  nations  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
worlds  peoples-— not  only  because  of  the 
weight  of  our  power,  but  because  of  the 
things  we  stand  for.  In  Tom  Paine 's  words: 
The  cause  of  America  Is  In  great  measure 
the  cause  of  all  mankind," 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  questions  asked 
about  us  can  only  be  answered  by  how  we 
measure  up  to  the  challenges  before  us. 

Today  we  face  three  great  and  Interrelated 
tasks  m  the  world:  the  pursuit  of  peace:  the 
effort  to  narrow  the  gap  between  the  rich 
and  poor  nations:  and  the  necessity  of  sus- 
taining an  American  economy  able  to  carry 
a  thousand  future  burdens  here  and  around 
the  world. 
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Our  search  for  peace  finds  Its  best  expres- 
sion In  our  support  for  the  kind  of  world 
envUloned  In  the  United  Nations  Charter— a 
world  where  large  and  smaU  nations  might 
live  alike  in  harmony  without  threat  of  ex- 
ternal coercion. 

No  nation  has  done  more  for  peace  than 
has  ours  since  World  War  n.  The  VH.,  the 
Marshall  plan.  Point  Pour,  the  AUlance  for 
Progress,  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank,  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  and  World  Bank.  Pood  for  Peace 
the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty— these  have 
come  from  InlUatlvee  worthy  of  our  position 
of  leadership. 

These  have  come  from  our  search  for 
peace. 

But  other  Initiatives,  too.  have  come  from 
our  search  for  peace:  Firmness  in  Berlin; 
aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey;  the  founding  of 
NATO,  CENTO  and  SEATO;  resistance  to  ag- 
gression in  Korea;  the  determination  that 
nuclear  mlssUes  should  not  be  Introduced  in- 
to the  hemisphere. 

For  we  have  long  since  learned  that  peace- 
ful development  cannot  exist  in  an  environ- 
ment of  violence,  aggression,  and  fear 

Today  peace  U  at  stake  In  Asia. 

Peace  is  at  stake  in  a  hundred  thousand 
Asian  villages.  In  the  struggle  of  peasants 
against  a  millennium  of  poverty,  dUease  and 
despair. 

Peace  is  at  stake  in  a  tortured  South 
Vietnam,  in  the  struggle  against  the  classic 
power  tactics  of  communism. 

We  must  not  lose  the  peace  In  either 
struggle. 

That  Is  why  we  have  committed  once 
more — as  we  have  had  to  do  before — men 
money,  and  resources  to  help  the  nations 
of  Asia  help  themselves  toward  security  and 
independence. 

It  won't  be  easy.  It  will  be  frustrating  and 
at  times  heartbreaking.  But,  If  we  are 
not  to  deny  our  leadership.  U  we  are  not 
to  deny  the  principles  in  which  we  believe 
we  must  stay  and  see  it  through.  And  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  need  to  know  that 
we  have  the  vision  and  the  endurance  to  d^ 
so. 

Those  who  threaten  their  neighbors  In 
Asia  should  know  It  too,  Thev  should  know 
that  we  will  resist  their  aggression 

But  they  should  also  know  that  we  bea- 
no constimptive  hate  against  their  people, 
that  we  have  no  design  on  their  sovereignty.' 
We  look  only  toward  the  day  when  all  na- 
tions may  choose  to  live  In  harmony  with 
their  neighbors — when  thev  rr.ay  turn  to- 
gether their  energies  to  bulidlng  a  better  life 
for  their  people. 

For  this  is.  after  all.  the  second  great  taek 
before  us:  The  desperate  need  to  narrow  the 
vrtdening  gap  between  the  rich  and  poor  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

I  give  you  the  words  of  Pope  John  23d  In 
his  encyclical  Mater  et  Magiftra 

"The  solidarity  which  binds  all  men  and 
makes  them  members  of  the  same  family  re- 
quires political  communities  enjoying  an 
abundance  of  material  goods  not  to'  remain 
Indifferent  to  those  political  communities 
whose  citizens  suffer  from  poverty  misery 
and  hunger,  and  who  lack  even  the  elemen- 
tary rights  of  the  human  person 

"This  Is  particularly  true  since,  given  the 
growing  Interdependence  among  the  peoples 
of  the  earth.  It  is  not  possible  to  preserve 
lasting  peace  If  glaring  economic  and  social 
inequality  among  them   persist 

"We  are  all  etjiially  responsible  for  the 
tmdemourlshed  peoples.  Therefore,  it  Is 
necessary  to  educate  ones  conscience  tc  the 
sense  of  responsibility  which  weighs  upon 
each  and  everyone,  especlallv  ui;>on  those 
who  are  more  blessed  with"  this  wor'd's 
goods." 

We  sit  here  today  comfortablv  examining 
this  situation.    But  for  tJie  disinherited  and 


Irft  out  of  this  workl,  it  Is  no  matter  for 
examination:  It  Is  a  matter  of  dav-u.-aay 
sun'lval. 

Today  there  are  famUtes  c^>«nd[lng  their 
last  day  on  earth  because  they  haven't  the 
strength  or  health  to  keep  going. 

But  those  who  remain — and  you  cjiii  be 
sure  of  this — those  who  remain  will  t&ke  \.c, 
the  streets — they  will  turn  to  any  master  — 
they  wUi  tear  the  fabric  of  peace  to  shredB. 
unlees  they  have  some  reason  to  believe  that 
there  Is  hope  for  life  and  hope  for  Justice 
To  put  this  on  a  more  Immediate  and  prac- 
tical level,  let  me  call  to  your  attention  the 
foreign  aid  request  now  before  the  Congress 
The  expenditure  for  the  first  year  of  the 
Marshall  plan  was  about  2  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product,  and  11 '/j  percent 
of  the  Federal  budget.  Today— thanks  to 
the  growth  erf  our  American  economy — our 
foreign  aid  request  is  for  only  .29  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product  and  about  1.9 
percent  of  the  Federal  budget — that  is,  about 
2  cents  out  of  every  tax  dollar.  Yet  we  hear 
the  same  doubts  and  complaints  today  that 
we  heard  20  years  ago. 

If  someone  has  a  substitute  for  foreign  aid 
I'd  like  to  hear  about  it.  The  investment  we 
make  in  foreign  aid— in  preventive  medicine 
if  you  will— Is  cerUlnly  less  than  that  neces- 
sary to  treat  the  symptoms  of  massive  eco- 
nomic crisis  and  disorder  and,  yes,  of  war 
The  Marshall  plan  saved  Western  Europe 
and  the  peace.  It  created  a  great  new  eco- 
nomic market  for  us. 

But  there  Is  more:  the  revived  nations  of 
Western  Europe  have  not  only  repaid  their 
Marshall  plan  debts,  they  have  already  pro- 
vided more  aid  to  the  developing  countrle* 
than  they  ever  received  from  us. 

The  rewards  can  be  Just  as  great  tomorrow 
In  other  continents. 

If  there  are  questions  asked  about  our 
ability  to  meet  thU  task,  I  think  they  must 
be  answered  afllrmatlvely  and  without 
equivocation. 

We  do  not  seek  to  do  this  task  alsne  nor 
should  we.  But  how  can  we  expect  others 
to  follow  If  we  do  not  lead? 

President  Elsenhower  described  the  third 
great  task  we  face  today:  "The  firm  base  for 
the  problem  of  leading  the  world  toward  the 
achievement  of  human  aspirations — toward 
peace  with  Justice  In  frwdom— must  be  the 
United  States." 

We  must  fashion  an  America  so  strong 
so  free,  so  able  to  lead,  that  there  may  be 
no  question  about  oiu-  purposes  or  our  en- 
duraiice. 

Basic  to  this  is  the  necessity  of  building 
an  economy  of  growth,  and  opportunity, 
yet  stable  in  time  when  it  is  tested. 

I  need  not  remind  this  audience  of  the 
Communist  beUef— I  suppose  some  of  them 
still  hold  it— that  the  United  States  was 
teetering  on  the  brink  of  economic  chaos 
•  •  •  that  It  was  Just  a  matter  of  time  until 
our  production  lines  would  grind  to  a  halt 
untU  an  army  of  unemployed  would  seize 
the  state,  until  economic  warfare  among  the 
Western  nations  would  open  the  door  to 
communism. 

I  think  by  now  some  of  the  Commvuiist 
dcxrtrlnlsts  have  come  to  realize  that  Lord 
Keynes  was  speaking  to  them  as  well  as 
others  when  he  wrote:  "Practical  men,  who 
be.ieve  themselves  to  be  quite  exempt  from 
Intellectual  influencee.  are  usually  the  slaves 
of  some  defimct  economist  " 

The  American  economic  miracle  is  tie 
world's  greatest  success  story. 

Last    year    alone    we    Increased    ov.r    prosE 
national    product   by   M7    billion,    ::  :  ■e^t.e-! 
our  total  personal  Income  by  $39  bli:     •     .,: 
Increased  our  Federal  cash  receipts  bv  ${: 
billion.  '         ' 

All  this  did  not  happen  by  accident. 

Part  of  it  Is  certaUily  due  to  the  infiuence 
of  Mr.  Keynes  and  the  so-called  new  eco- 
nomics. 
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But  I  believe  the  basic,  underlying  rea- 
son behind  our  economic  success  Is  this: 
There  is  today  a  creative  partnership  for 
proepierlty  amonp;  those  In  our  society  who 
used  w'thlnlc  of  themselves  a-s  natural 
antagonists 

We  are  dispelling  old  myths. 
How  long  has  It  been  since  we've  heard  old 
empty  labels  such  as  •labor  boss'  and  "eco- 
nomic rovulist 

T'ne  fact  Is  that  American  goveruxnent, 
business  and  labor  are  increasingly  tinlted 
;n  the  premise  that  a  stronger  and  better 
.\mer!ca  will  be  to  the  common  benefit  of  all. 
.\mi-.ng  >ther  things,  we  are  united  In  our 
deterni'.na'i  in  to  accomplish  something  that 
no  '.td-ion  hi.s  previously  dared  to  try:  To 
make  everv  citizen  m  our  society  a  full  and 
productive  member  of  our  s.oclety. 

And  Si.)  uxlay  we  make  national  Invest- 
ments In  our  country  and  in  our  people — 
investm.entfl  in  prtxluctlvity.  m  opportunity, 
in  enterprise,  in  greater  social  justice.  In  self- 
help. 

That  '.8  what  our  Great  Society  progranis 
are  all  anout 

Edu-.at;on  medical  care  war  against  pov- 
ertv  proirrams  of  retraining  and  redevelop- 
ment better  cities  and  transportation,  an 
even  more  productive  agriculture,  yee.  equal- 
itv  at  the  "ballot  box  and  be f  ire  the  law — 
these  are  the  m'Jet  bitslc  investments  of  all 
m  an  America  able  to  keep  its  commitments 
b<it!i    -It    home    and    abroad 

\s  '.he  President  h^s  said  s-:)  often.  It  Is 
not  a  matter  .-f  a  Great  Society  of  fumUment 
of  our  international  responsibilities.  It  Is 
not  a  m.atter  of  guns  or  butter,  foreign  aid, 
or  dome«tlc  education  They  are  tied  to- 
getfier  and   you  cannot  separate   them. 

If  we  can  build  a  society  operating  cm  all 
its  cylinders,  others  in  the  world  may  have 
some  hope  of  doing  the  same.  If  we  cannot, 
what  hope  may  others  have'' 

To  make  our  free  system  work — to  sustain 
It — to  keep  our  pledges  all  the  while:  This 
indeed  Is  the  way  to  erase  any  doubts  the 
world  may  have  about  our  ability  to  fulfill 
the  resp<inslbi!liy  of  leadership. 

In  losing,  mav  i  say  a  word  about  the  na- 
ture of  that  responsibility. 

Leadership  in  tciday  s  world  requlTes  far 
more  than  a  large  stock  of  gunboats  and  a 
hard    h.u    st    the   conference    table. 

Leadersnlp  today  requires  more  than  the 
ability  to  go  It  alone — although  we  must  not 
be    ifrald   Ui  d..  so  when   necessary. 

Leadership  todav  requires  understanding 
.of  'he  probiem.**  we  f.ice,  :>f  the  resources  at 
hand,  and  of  the  objectives  we  seek. 

It  requires  the  ability,  perhaps  even  more, 
to  lead  and  inspire  others — to  lead  and  in- 
spire In  a  sense  of  common  enterprise 

F«ir  as  strong  and  rich  .as  we  may  become. 
our  g<>u!  of  a  Just  and  peaceful  world  will 
never  be  achieved  by  America  alone. 

It  will  be  achieved  only  when  the  resources 
of  strong  and  weak,  rich  and  poor  alike  are 
ail'icated.  In  the  m'»t  efficient  manner  pos- 
sible, to  challenges  that  are  far  too  great  for 
any  one  nation  or  group  of  nations  to  at- 
tempt to  iverccme. 

This.  then.  Is  the  test  of  ourselves:  Not  to 
march  alone  but  to  march  In  such  a  way 
tha'  others  will  wish  to  join  us. 

I  wiil  add  one  caveat  In  none  of  this 
should  we  expect  either  friendship  or  grati- 
tude 

We  have  already  e.iten  breakfast  to  the 
accompiintment.  in  our  morning  newspapers, 
of  too  many  "Y.Hnkee  Go  Home  '  signs,  too 
many  riots  too  many  denunciations  of  our- 
selves to  believe  "hfit  leadership  can  reward 
us    with    International    laurel    wreaths, 

I  think  the  most  we  can  expect  !s  this: 
That  those  who  question  us  wiil  one  day  find 
no  reasfjn  to  question;  that  In  the  world 
there  may  be  no  doubt  that  Americans  have 
the  vision,  the  endurance,  and  the  courage 
to  stand  and  see  It  through  for  what  we  be- 
lieve in. 


SUBCOMMITTEE     ON     IRRIGATION 

AND  RECLAMATION  OP  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSU- 
LAR AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas,  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTOMOBILE  AND  HIGHWAY 
SAFETY 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  automobile  and  highway 
safety  is  a  matter  of  concern  we  all  share. 
I  am,  however,  shocked  by  the  Implica- 
tions resulting  from  recent  congressional 
hearings  and  news  reporting  on  this  sub- 
ject that  the  automobile  manufacturers 
are  not  concerned  about  the  safety  of 
their  products.  These  companies  are 
continually  on  the  alert  for  possible  me- 
chanical defects  and  are  quick  to  remedy 
them.  A  reading  of  recent  news  reports 
regarding  the  recall  of  cars  for  the  cor- 
rection of  defects,  most  of  them  very 
minor,  leaves  the  impression  that  labor 
and  management  are  careless  in  the 
manufacture  of  their  products.  This 
just  is  not  true.  The  Industry  should  be 
commended  for  its  diligence  In  correct- 
ing any  known  defects.  I  am  amazed 
that  they  are  not  more  numerous  con- 
sidering the  millions  of  cars  produced 
and  the  complicated  manufacturing  re- 
quired. Probably  no  industi-y  today  has 
better  quality  control  than  that  found 
tn  the  auto  industiy. 

I  can  foresee  an  unfortunate  economic 
impact  unless  this  whole  problem  is 
placed  in  Its  proper  perspective.  We  are 
all  interested  in  making,  not  only  our 
cars  but  highways  as  well,  as  safe  as 
humanly  possible.  The  facts  will  Indi- 
cate, however,  that  the  real  villain  Is  the 
driver.  Human  errors  can  never  be 
totally  eliminated  but  we  must  place 
greater  emphasis  on  safe  driving.  This 
in  cooperation  ■with  the  manufacturer's 
attempts  to  build  safer  cars  and  the  de- 
sign of  safer  highways  can  do  much  to 
reduce  traflftc  fatalities  and  Injuries. 

It  Is  time  this  entire  problem  be  real- 
istically approached  and  the  hysteria  re- 
cently generated  by  publicity  seeking  in- 
dividuals be  quieted  before  Irreparable 
damage  is  done  to  our  economy. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  BERNARD  BOU- 
TIN AS  ADMINISTRATOR  OP  THE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.    MOORE.    Mr.    SpeiJcer.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 
The  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Bernard  L.  Boutin  as  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration represents  the  initial  step 
toward  the  restoration  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  its  programs. 
From  his  credentials,  Mr.  Boutin  seems  to 
be  eminently  qualified  for  this  position. 
I  believe  I  speak  for  every  Member  of 
this  body  when  I  state  my  extreme  pleas- 
ure at  the  President's  announcement  in 
filling  this  long  vacant  position,  and  in 
the  appointment  of  one  whose  years  of 
successful  public  service  presage  a  better 
day  for  the  agency. 

The  appointment  of  a  capable  and  dy- 
namic Administrator  was  urged  months 
ago  by  the  minority  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  and 
the  minority  leadership  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  would  appear  that  at 
tWs  late,  but  hopefully  not  too  late,  hour, 
our  request  has  been  granted. 

Mr.  Boutin,  in  assuming  his  new  post, 
fEices  an  extremely  diflQcult  task  to  re- 
build the  agency  to  the  fine  organization 
It  once  was  known  to  be.  Most  urgent  of 
the  many  tasks  before  him  is  the  restora- 
tion of  the  business  loan  program,  the 
major  responsibility  of  SB  A.  This  pro- 
gram, contrary  to  the  specific  direction  of 
the  Congress,  has  been  radically  altered 
and  virtually  abandoned.  The  business 
loan  program  should  operate  and  receive 
applications  for  the  maximum  amoimt  as 
provided  by  law,  which  is  $350,000.  It 
should  not  operate  and  receive  applica- 
tions based  upon  some  suggested  admin- 
istrative ceiling  as  to  amount.  It  should 
be  specifically  understood  that  the  Con- 
gress desires  this  business  loan  program 
to  operate  upon  the  basis  that  the  Con- 
gress enacted  it.  If  additional  funds  are 
required,  then  additional  funds  should  be 
requested.  It  behooves  Mr.  Boutin  to 
restore  this  vitally  needed  assistance  to 
the  Nation's  4,7  million  small  businesses. 

The  diminishing  proportion  of  Govern- 
ment purchases  from  qualified  small  busi- 
nesses, due  in  part  to  the  cessation  of 
procurement  set-aside  assistance  is  a 
matter  of  extreme  concern  to  small  man- 
ufacturing and  service  businesses.  Re- 
newal of  SBA  as  the  voice  of  small  busi- 
ness, fostering  the  efforts  to  obtain  a 
great  share  of  Government  procurement, 
is  essential. 

Other  problems  of  major  Importance 
exist ;  Employee  morale  is  known  to  be  at 
rockbottom,  the  heavy  demands  upon 
the  agency  due  to  disaster  administra- 
tive services,  the  growing  demands  of  the 
present  economy.  Under  proper  and  ag- 
gressive leadership,  each  of  these  prob- 
lems can  be  met. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Boutin  should  once  and  for  all  settle  the 
question,  and  by  this  appointment,  I  be- 
lieve the  President  has  given  us  the  assur- 
ance that  the  independent  status  of  SBA 
will  be  preserved.  Those  of  us  who 
argued  strongly  against  the  siiggestlon  of 
merging  the  Interests  of  the  small  busi- 
ness community  with  the  Interests  of  the 
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big  business  community  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  stressed  that  it  would 
indeed  have  been  a  tragic  error.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Boutin's  appointment  argues 
well  with  the  minority  in  more  than  one 
respect. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  he  may 
prove,  and  I  sincerely  hope  he  does,  the 
capable  and  dedicated  leader  the  agency 
so  desperately  needs,  and  I  suggest  that 
Mr.  Boutin  resist  all  efforts  that  may  be 
suggested  that  he  preside  over  the  dis- 
solution of  this  agency,  which  is  the  small 
business  spokesman  in  government. 

Mr.  Boutin's  assigiunent  is  obviously 
diflSicult;  however,  he  presents  new  hope 
for  small  business.    He  Is  most  welcome. 


THE  REVEREND  CHARLES  ROBERT 
HARRAH 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
this  House  has  been  privileged  to  hear 
the  opening  prayer  by  the  Reverend 
Charles  Robert  Harrah,  minister  of  the 
Colonial  Church  of  Bayside.  Reverend 
Harrah  is  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
clergy.  He  is  esteemed  by  his  parish- 
loners  and  fellow  churchmen;  he  Is  ad- 
mired and  beloved  by  the  community 
wherein  he  serves  and  where  he  has 
been  recognized  as  an  outstanding  leader 
in  community  affairs.  I  am  honored  in- 
deed, Mr.  Speaker,  to  have  so  great  a 
human  being  as  a  constituent  and  one 
whose  dear  mother,  I  should  point  out, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  constituent  of  our  dis- 
tinguished and  able  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres]. 

Yes,  I  am  proud  indeed  that  my  col- 
leagues have  had  the  opportunity  to 
hear  these  words  of  Inspiration  and 
blessing  today. 


THE  20TH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OP 
AIR  FORCE  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month, 
in  my  hwne  city  of  Dallas.  Tex.,  the  Air 
Force  Association  held  Its  20th  armual 
convention,  which  I  was  pleased  to  at- 
tend. One  of  the  most  outstanding 
events  of  the  convention  was  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  luncheon  at  the 
Sheraton-Dallas  Hotel,  at  which  I  was 
privileged  to  be  seated  next  to  the  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  J.  P.  McCon- 
nell.  Both  General  McConnell  and  I 
were  quite  Impressed  with  the  invocation 
given  by  Msgr.  WilUam  F,  MullaUy,  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  We  agreed  that  his 
inspiring  message  should  be  shared  with 
all  Members  of  Congress: 

Incomprehensible  Creator,  the  true  foun- 
tain of  light,  and  only  author  of  all  knowl- 


edge, vouchsafe,  we  beseech  Thee,  to  en- 
lighten our  understanding  and  to  ranove 
from  us  all  darkness  and  ignorance.  Bless 
those  who  teach,  and  those  who  are  tatight, 
those  who  lead,  and  those  who  follow,  so 
that  what  they  teach  and  learn  and  direct 
and  accomplish,  may  redound  to  Thy  honor 
and  glory. 


we  are  on  the  right  road,  but  we  stxil 
have  far  to  go. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  May  9.  1966. 


ADDITIONAL  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  fact  that  tomorrow,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  program  already  announced. 
a  conference  reiwrt  on  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  will  be  called  up. 


AID  TO  IMPROVE  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  437 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Seven  months  ago.  Public  Law  89-10, 
providing  massive  aid  to  improve  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  went 
into  effect.  At  that  time  we  called  upon 
leaders  of  education  in  States  and  local 
school  districts  to  translate  this  financial 
assistance  into  educational  services  for 
the  millions  of  disadvantaged  children 
in  our  schools:  the  children  who  des- 
perately need  additional  attention  if 
they  are  to  overcome  the  handicaps  of 
poverty. 

I  am  happy  to  transmit  to  you  the  first 
report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged 
Children.  Their  comments  on  the  prog- 
ress which  has  been  achieved  by  States 
and  local  schools  reveal  that  educators 
from  all  levels  of  Government  are  work- 
ing together  to  provide  equal  educational 
opportunities  for  all. 

I  am  particularly  encouraged  by  the 
major  focus  of  activities  identified  in  the 
report:  to  improve  language  skills  In  the 
early  years.  Nothing  could  be  more  fun- 
damental than  this  work  in  assisting 
children  who  have  been  denied  normal 
educational  opportunities  through  pov- 
erty or  neglect. 

The  commission  members  have  not 
failed  to  point  out  areas  in  the  program 
that  need  additional  attention.  I  have 
pledged  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
meet  these  problems — and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  Congress  will  join  in  these 
efforts. 

We  have  begun  a  major  campaign  to 
solve  a  longstanding  problem.  The 
first  year  of  this  work  has  proved  that 


DISTRICT  DAY 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  District  of 
Columbia  day.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
McMillan],  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


REGULATION  OF  CERTIFIED 
PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 

Mr.  McMillan,  Mr,  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill 
(K.B..  13558)  to  provide  for  regulation  of 
the  professional  practice  of  certified  pub- 
lic accountants  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, including  the  examination,  licensure, 
registration  of  certified  public  account- 
ants, and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  13558 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  shall  be  known  and  may  be  cited  as  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countancy Act  of  1985". 

DEf'lNXTlONS 

Sec,  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "certified  public  account- 
ant" means  a  per?on  who  Is  the  holder  In 
good  standing  of  a  certificate  of  certified 
public  accountant  Issued  under  the  laws  of 
any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States 
authorizing  him  to  practice  as  a  certified 
public  accountant  In  such  State  or  territory. 
A  "certified  public  accountant  of  the  District 
of  Columbia"  Is  a  person  who  Is  the  holder  in 
good  standing  of  a  certificate  of  certified 
public  accountant  Issued  under  the  Act  of 
Congress  approved  February  17,  1923,  as 
amended  (42  Stat.  1261,  ch.  94).  or  who  Is 
the  holder  In  good  standing  of  a  certificate 
of  certified  public  accountant  or  of  an  en- 
dorsement of  certificate  of  certified  public 
accountant  Issued  pursuant  to  section  6  or  8. 
respectively,  of  this  Act  authorizing  him  to 
practice  as  a  certified  public  accountant  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  The  term  "Commissioners"  means  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Bitting  as  a  board  or  their  authorized  agent 
or  agents. 

(c)  The  term  "Board"  means  the  Bc«rd 
of  Accountancy. 

(d)  The  term  "person"  includes  partner- 
ships, corporations  and  associations  as  well 
as  natural  ptersons. 

(e)  The  term  "he"  and  the  derivatives 
thereof  shall  be  construed  to  Include  the 
word  "she"  and  the  derivatives  thereof. 

Sec.  3,  (a)  No  natural  person  shall  assume 
or  use  the  title  or  designation  "certified  pub- 
lic accoxujtant"  or  the  abbreviation  "CJ'.A.", 
or  any  other  title,  designation,  words,  letters, 
or  abbreviations  tending  to  Indicate  that 
such  person  is  a  certified  public  accountant, 
or  Is  likely  to  be  confused  with  "certified 
public  accountant"  or  "C.P.A.".  unless  such 
person  Is  a  holder  of  a  certificate  of  certified 
public  accountant.  No  natural  person  shall 
engage  or  hold  himself  out  to  the  public  as 
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being  enijaged  ta  ihe  practice  of  public  ac- 
countancy as  a  certlfled  public  accountant  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  unlefis  such  natural 
person  Is  the  holder  of  a  certificate  of  certi- 
fied public  accountant  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  an  endorsement  of  certlflcate  of 
certified  public  accountant  as  provided  In 
sections  6  and  8  of  this  Act 

b  I  No  partnership  shall  assume  or  ua« 
the  title  or  designation  "certlfled  public  ac- 
countants" or  the  abbreviation  "C.P.A.'8" 
or  any  other  title,  designation,  wnrds.  letters. 
abbreviations,  sign,  or  device  tending  to  Indi- 
cate that  such  partnership  la  compKJsed  of 
certified  public  accountants,  unless  such 
partnership  Is  registered  as  a  partnership  of 
cer^med  public  accountants  under  Mctlon 
10  of  this  Act. 

CI  No  corporation  shall  assume  or  use  the 
title  or  designation  "certified  public  account- 
ant" or  the  abbreviation  "C  P  A  "  or  any 
other  title,  designation,  words,  letters,  abbre- 
viations, sign,  card,  or  device  tending  to  In- 
dicate that  such  corporation  Is  licensed  as  a 
cert,ined  public  accountant  or  llkelv  to  be 
confused  with  "certified  public  accountant" 
or  "CP.A." 

(d )  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  any  person,  partnership,  or  cor- 
poration from  practicing  public  accountancy 
either  gratuitously  or  for  hire:  Provided. 
That  such  person,  partnership,  or  corpora- 
tion does  not  assume  the  title  of  "certlP.ed 
public  accountant",  or  the  abbreviation 
"C  PA  "  or  any  other  titles,  designations,  or 
abbreviations  likely  to  be  confused  with  "cer- 
tified public  accountant"  or  "CP.A." 

Sec  4.  (a>  The  Commissioners  are  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  establish  a 
Board  of  Accountancy,  compoeed  of  three 
certified  public  accountants  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  serve  as  their  agent  and  to 
delegate  to  such  Board  of  Accountancy  any 
of  the  technical  and  professional  f\inctlons 
vested  In  the  Commissioners  by  this  Act. 
Each  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Ac- 
countancy shall  be  registered  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  9  of  thl.s  Act 
and,  at  the  time  of  appointment  to  the 
Board  shall  have  been  engaged  In  the  arac- 
tice  of  public  accountancy  as  a  certified  pub- 
lic accountant  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
ten  years,  at  least  five  years  of  which  shall 
have  been  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
requirements  of  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  apply  to  thoee  persons  who  are  members 
of  the  Board  of  Accountancy  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  The  length  of  tenna 
for  Board  members  shall  be  three  years  and 
no  person  shall  be  appointed  to  the  Board 
for  more  than  two  terms.  The  Commission- 
ers shall  have  the  authority  to  determine 
from  time  to  time  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion to  be  paid  to  Board  members. 

The  Commissioners  may  remove  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Accountancy  for 'neglect 
of  duty  or  for  other  sufHclent  cause 

SBr  5.  The  Commissioners  are  authorized 
to  adopt  from  time  *.o  time  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  rules  of  professional  conduct  and 
grounds  for  denial,  suspension,  or  rev;-)C3tlon 
of  any  certificate,  endorsement,  or  registra- 
tion applied  for  or  issued  under  this  Act. 
The  Board  of  Accountancy  shall  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Commissioners  concern- 
ing the  acnption  of  such  rules  and  regula- 
tlon.s  No  such  rules  or  regulations  shall  be 
adopted  until  after  the  Commissioners  shall 
have  held  a  public  hearing  there«3n 

Stc  3,  fa,  The  Commissioners -ire  author- 
ized to  Issue  a  certificate  of  certified  public 
account.ant  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
any  applicant  furnishing  to  the  Commis- 
sioners satisfactory  proof  that  he  has  the 
following  qualifications- 

111    Is  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age- 
(2'    Is   a   citizen   of   the   United   States!   or 
has  declared  hit  Intention  of  becoming  such 
citizen, 
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(3)  Hm  actually  and  eontlnuoualy  rertded 
In  or  ha«  been  domiciled  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  ha«  been  regularly  employed  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  on  a  continuous 
full-time  basis  for  a  period  of  not  lees  than 
one  year  ImmedUtely  prior  to  the  date  of 
filing  an  application,  or.  In  tbe  case  of  an 
employee  of  a  certified  pubUc  accountant 
or  firm  of  certified  public  accountants  regis- 
tered to  practice  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
has  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  a  foreign 
country  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  eighteen 
months  immediately  preceding  the  date  of 
filing  an  application  and  Is  not  qualified  to 
be  examined  and  to  receive  a  certlflcate  of 
certified  public  accountant  In  the  State  of 
last  residence  solely  because  of  the  aforesaid 
residence  abroad; 

(4)  Has  had  the  education  and  experience 
specified  in  section  7  hereof; 

(5)  Has  successftilly  completed  an  exami- 
nation in  accounting  and  such  related  sub- 
jects as  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners; 

(6)  Is  of  good  moral  character;  and 

(7)  Has  paid  all  required  fees. 

(b)  Applications  for  certlflcate  of  certified 
public  accountant  by  examination  approved 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
created  under  prior  law,  shall  be  regarded  as 
applications  filed  under  this  Act,  and  the 
terms  and  conditions  governing  carryover 
credits  for  having  passed  a  part  of  the  exam- 
ination In  effect  at  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  shall  control  with  respect  to  such  appli- 
cations. 

(c)  A  person  who  holds  a  certlflcate  of 
certified  public  accountant  Issued  under  the 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  required  to 
obtain  an  additional  certificate  under  this 
Act.  but  shall  otherwise  be  subject  to  all  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  such  certificate 
shall,  for  all  purposes,  be  considered  a  certifi- 
cate issued  under  this  Act  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  hereof.  The  holder  of  a  certificate 
of  certified  public  accountant  which  is  In 
full  force  and  effect,  shaU  be  styled  and 
known  as  a  certified  public  accountant  and 
may  also  use  the  abbreviation  "CJ».A.". 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Commencing  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  and  for  one  year  thereafter 
the  educational  (md  experience  requirements 
shall  be: 

(1)  Completion  of  a  four-year  course  of 
study  at  an  approved  high  school,  or  the 
equivalent  of  such  a  cot^se  of  study,' and 

(2)  Completion  of  a  resident  course  of 
study  satisfactory  to  the  Commissioners  at 
an  Institution.  Junior  college,  or  school  of  ac- 
countancy, or  combination  thereof,  of  not 
less  than  sixty  semester  hours  of  which  a 
minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  shall  have 
been  In  accounting  theory  and  practice,  in 
auditing,  and  In  commercial  law  as  affecting 
accountancy,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
semester  hours  shall  have  been  In  subjects 
satisfactory  to  the  Commissioners,  and 

(3)  Not  lees  than  one  year's  experience 
satisfactory  to  the  Commissioners  In  the  full- 
time  employment  of  a  certified  public  ac- 
countant of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  of 
any  State  or  territory  of  the  United  States, 
regularly  engaged  in  the  fuU-tlme  public 
practice  of  his  profession  as  a  certified  pub- 
lic accountant,  or  In  the  full-time  employ- 
ment of  a  firm  of  certified  public  accountants 
all  the  partners  of  which  are  certified  public 
accountants  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
of  some  other  State  or  territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  said  firm  is  regularly  en- 
gaged in  the  fuU-tlme  public  practice  as  cer- 
tified public  accountants. 

(b)  Commencing  one  year  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  educational 
and  experience  requirements  shall  be : 

(I)  (A)  Completlcm  of  a  four-year  course 
of  study  at  an  approved  high  school,  or  the 
equivalent  of  such  a  course  of  study,  and 

(B)  Completion  of  a  resident  course  of 
study  satisfactory  to  tbe  Commlwloners  at  ao 


Institution,  Junior  coUege,  or  school  of  ac- 
countancy, or  combination  thereof,  of  not 
less  than  sixty  semester  hours  of  which  a 
minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  shall  have 
been  In  accounting  theory  and  practice,  in 
auditing,  and  In  commercial  law  as  affecting 
accountancy  and  the  remainder  of  the  semes- 
ter hours  shall  have  been  In  subjects  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Commissioners,  and 

(C)  Not  less  than  four  years'  experience 
satisfactory  to  the  Commissioners  in  the 
full-time  employment  of  a  certified  public 
accountant  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
of  some  other  State  or  territory  of  the  United 
States  regularly  engaged  In  the  full-time 
public  practice  of  his  profession  as  a  certi- 
fied public  accountant  or  In  the  full-time 
employment  of  a  firm  of  certified  public  ac- 
countanu,  all  the  partners  of  which  are  cer- 
tified public  accountants  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  of  some  other  State  or  territory 
of  the  United  States,  and  said  firm  Is  reg- 
ularly engaged  In  the  full-time  public  prac- 
tice as  certified  public  accountants,  or 

(2)  (A)  Completion  of  a  four-year  course 
of  study  at  an  approved  high  school  or  the 
equivalent  of  such  a  course  of  study,  and 

(B)  Completion  of  a  resident  course  of 
study  satisfactory  to  the  Commissioners  at 
an  Institution,  Junior  college,  or  school  of 
accountancy,  or  combination  thereof,  of  not 
less  than  ninety  semester  hours  of  which  a 
minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  shall 
have  been  In  accounting  theory  and  prac- 
tice. In  auditing,  and  In  commercial  law  as 
affecting  accountancy,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  semester  hours  shall  have  been  In  sub- 
jects satisfactory  to  the  Commissioners,  and 
(c)  Not  less  than  three  years'  experience 
satisfactory  to  the  Commissioners  In  the 
full-time  employment  of  a  certified  public 
accountant  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  of 
some  other  State  or  territory  of  the  United 
States  regularly  engaged  In  the  full-time 
public  practice  of  his  profession  as  a  certified 
public  accountant  or  in  the  full-time  em- 
ployment of  a  firm  of  certified  public  ac- 
countants, all  the  partners  of  which  are  cer- 
tified public  accountants  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  of  any  State  or  territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  said  firm  Is  regularly 
engaged  In  the  full-time  public  practice  as 
certified  public  accountants,  or 

(3)  (A)  Completion  of  a  four-year  course 
of  study  at  an  approved  high  school  or  the 
equivalent  of  such  a  course  of  study;  and 

(B)  Completion  of  a  resident  course  of 
study  satisfactory  to  the  Commissioners  at 
an  Institution,  Junior  college,  or  school  of 
accountancy,  or  combination  thereof,  of  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  semester 
hours  with  a  major  In  accountancy  satis- 
factory to  the  Board,  or  what  the  Board 
determines  to  be  substantially  the  equiva- 
lent thereof,  and 

(C)  Not  less  than  two  years'  experience 
satisfactory  to  the  Commissioners  In  the 
fuU-tlme  employment  of  a  certified  public 
accountant  of  the  District  of  Coltmibla  or 
of  some  other  State  or  territory  of  the  United 
States  regularly  engaged  In  the  full-time 
public  practice  of  his  profession  as  a  cer- 
tified public  accountant  or  In  the  full-time 
employment  of  a  firm  of  certified  public 
accountants  all  the  partners  of  which  are 
certified  public  accountants  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  of  some  other  State  or  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  and  said  firm  18 
regularly  engaged  In  the  full-time  public 
practice  as  certified  public  accountants. 

(c)  Commencing  with  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  the  Commissioners  may,  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Board  of  Accountancy, 
except  for  any  required  year  of  certified  pub- 
lic accountant  employment  as  set  forth  in 
subsections  (b)  (1)  (C),  (b)  (2)  (C),  (b)  (3) 
(C)  of  this  section,  one  and  one-half  years  of 
actual  and  contlnuotis  experience  of  any  per- 
son (1)  In  auditing  the  books  and  aocotmts 
of  other  persons  In  three  or  more  distinct  lines 
Of  coBUQerdid  buslneas  In  accordance  with 
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generally  accepted  auditing  standards,  or  (2) 
in  a  combination  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of 
the  experience  described  In  (1)  above  to- 
gether with  auditing  the  books  and  accounts 
or  activities  of  three  or  more  governmental 
agencies  or  distinct  organizational  units  In 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing 
standards  and  reporting  on  their  operations 
to  a  third  party,  to  the  Congress,  or  to  a 
State  legislature,  or  (3)  in  reviewing  financ- 
ial statements  and  supporting  material 
covering  the  financial  condition  and  opera- 
tions of  private  business  entitles  to  deter- 
mine the  reliability  and  fairness  of  the 
financial  reporting  and  compliance  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles  and 
applicable  Government  regulations  for  the 
protection  of  Investors  and  consumers. 
Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be  Inter- 
preted as  precluding  consideration  of  Gov- 
ernment experience  for  recognition  under 
this  subsection. 

(d)  In  general,  the  educational  and  ex- 
perience requirements  specified  In  this 
section  shall  be  those  In  effect  on  the  final 
date  for  accepting  applications  for  the  exam- 
ination for  which  the  applicant  first  slU,  but 
the  Commissioners  may  permit  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule  In  order  to  prevent  what 
they  determine  to  be  undue  hardship  to 
applicants  resulting  from  changes  In  the 
educational  and  experience  requirements 
made  by  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Commissioners  are  authorized  and 
empowered  to  alter,  amend,  and  otherwise 
change  the  educational  and  experience  re- 
quirements specified  In  this  section  at  any 
time,  but  In  altering,  amending,  or  changing 
said  standards  the  Commissioners  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  lower  the  same  below  the 
standards  herein  set  forth. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Commissioners  may.  In 
their  discretion,  waive  the  examination  speci- 
fied in  secUon  6  of  this  Act  and  may  Issue  an 
endorsement  of  certificate  of  certified  public 
accoimtant,  renewable  periodically  but  no 
more  frequently  than  annually,  to  an  appli- 
cant who — 

(1)  is  a  certified  public  accountant  of  a 
State  or  territory  of  the  United  States,  or  who 
Is  the  holder  of  a  certificate  of  certified  pub- 
lic accountant,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  is- 
sued In  any  foreign  country,  provided  the 
requirements  for  such  certificate  are.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  equivalent  to 
those  herein  required;  and 

(2)  meets  the  qualifications  specified  In 
clauses  (1),  (2),  (4),  (6),  and  (7)  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  6  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
however,  That  an  applicant  who  is  a  certified 
public  accountant  In  good  standing  of  a  State 
or  territory  shall  not  be  required  to  meet  more 
extensive  educational  and  experience  quali- 
fications than  those  required  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  at  the  time  when  such  applicant 
was  granted  his  certificate  of  certified  public 
accountant  by  such  State  or  territory;  And 

(3)  declares  his  Intention  under  oath  of 
opening  and  maintaining  or  being  employed 
In  an  office  In  the  District  of  Coltimbla  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  In  the  full-time  public 
practice  of  his  profession  as  a  certified  pub- 
lic accountant  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  The  holder  of  endorsement  of  cer- 
tificate of  certified  public  accountant.  In  full 
force  and  effect,  shall  have  all  of  the  priv- 
leges  of  the  holder  of  a  certlflcate  of  certified 
public  accountant  Issued  under  section  6 
of  this  Act  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  9.  Every  certified  public  accountant 
engaged  in  or  who  proposes  to  engage  In  the 
public  practice  of  his  profession  as  a  certified 
public  accountant  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  hereby  required  to  register  periodically 
but  no  more  frequently  than  annually  with 
the  Commissioners.  A  certified  public  ac- 
countant In  the  District  of  Columbia  em- 
ployed In  the  District  of  Columbia  by  another 
certified  public  accountant  registered  under 
this  section  or  by  a  partnership  of  certified 


public  accoiintants  registered  under  section 
10  of  this  Act,  shall  be  regarded  as  a  certi- 
fied public  accountant  engaged  In  public 
practice  and  shall  be  required  to  register. 
Failure  of  a  certified  public  accountant  or 
registrant  to  apply  for  such  original  or  re- 
newal registration  shall  deprive  him  of  the 
right  to  engage  In  or  continue  to  engage  In 
the  public  practice  of  his  profession  as  a  cer- 
tified public  accountant  unless  and  until  he 
subsequently  applies  for  and  obtains  such 
registration. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  A  partnership  which  main- 
tains an  office  within  and  engages  In  the  full- 
time  practice  of  public  accountancy  or  a 
partnership  which  may  hereafter  wish  to 
practice  as  such  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
may  apply  for  registration,  renewable  pe- 
riodically but  no  more  frequently  than  an- 
nually, with  the  Commissioners  as  a  partner- 
ship of  certified  public  accountants,  provided 
It  meets  all  of  the  following  requirements: 

(1)  Each  partner  thereof  Is  a  certified 
public  accountant  In  good  standing  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  of  some  State  or 
territory. 

(2)  At  least  one  partner  or  the  resident 
manager  thereof  Is  a  certified  public  account- 
ant of  the  District  of  Columbia  engaged  in 
the  full-time  practice  of  public  accountancy 
In  the  District  of  Columbia, 

(3)  Each  partner  thereof  engaged  In  pub- 
Uc practice  as  a  certified  public  accountant 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  a  certified 
public  accountant  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(b)  A  registered  partnership  of  certified 
public  accountants,  and  only  such  partner- 
ship may  use  the  title  "Certified  PubUc  Ac- 
countants" and  the  abbreviation  "C.PA.s" 
In  connection  with  the  partnership  name  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  11.  After  notice  by  registered  or  certi- 
fied mall  and  reasonable  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  the  Commissioners  are  authorized 
and  empowered  to  revoke,  or  stispend  for  not 
more  than  three  years,  any  certificate,  en- 
dorsement, or  registration  issued  by  the  Com- 
missioners In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  or  to  refuse  to  grant  or  renew, 
any  certificate,  endorsement,  or  registration 
applied  for  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  or  may  censure  the  holder  thereof 
If  the  applicant  or  holder  thereof  violates 
the  rules  of  professional  conduct  or  other 
rules  and  regulations  eulopted  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  or  for  other  sufficient  cause:  Pro- 
vided. That  said  denial,  suspension,  or  revo- 
cation shall  be  made  only  upon  specific 
charges  In  writing.  A  certified  copy  of  any 
such  charge  and  at  least  twenty  days'  notice 
of  the  hearing  of  the  same,  shall  be  served 
upon  the  holder  of  or  applicant  for  such 
certificate,  endorsement,  or  registration. 

Sec.  12.  The  Commissioners  are  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  In  connection 
with  any  hearing  conducted  pursuant  to 
authority  contained  In  section  11  of  this 
Act.  to  subpena  any  necessary  witnesses, 
books,  papers,  records,  and  dociunents.  Any 
such  hearing  shall  be  considered  an  Investi- 
gation of  a  municipal  matter  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  of  July  1,  1902  (32  Stat. 
591;  DC.  Code.  sec.  1-237). 

Sec.  13.  After  notice  and  hearing  are  given 
as  provided  for  In  section  11  of  this  Act,  the 
Commissioners  may  revoke  or  suspend  the 
registration  of  a  partnership  or  may  censure 
a  registered  partnership  for  any  of  the  causes 
described  in  section  11  of  this  Act,  or  for  any 
of  the  following  additional  causes: 

(1)  failure  to  maintain  the  qualifications 
prescribed  by  section  10  of  this  Act; 

(2)  the  revocation  or  suspension  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  certlflcate  or  endorse- 
ment of  a  certlflcate  of  certified  public  ac- 
countant of  any  partner;   or 

(3)  the  cancellation,  revocation,  suspen- 
sion or  refusal  to  renew  the  authority  of  the 
partnership  or  any  partner  thereof  to  practice 
public  accountancy  in  any  State  or  territory. 


Sec.  14.  The  Commissioners  shall  adopt 
and  prescribe  administrative  procedures  for 
public  hearings  for  the  purpose  of  denial, 
suspension,  or  revocation  of  a  certlflcate,  en- 
dorsement, or  registration. 

Skc.  15.  Upon  application  in  writing  and 
after  hearing  pursuant  to  notice,  the  Com- 
missioners may  Issue  a  new  certificate  or 
endorsement  of  certificate  of  certified  public 
accountant  to  a  person  whose  certlflcate  or 
endorsement  of  certlflcate  shall  have  been 
revoked,  or  may  permit  the  registration  of  » 
partnership  or  of  a  practicing  certified  public 
accountant  whose  registration  has  been 
revoked. 

Sec.  16.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
prohibit  any  natural  person  not  a  certified 
public  accotmtant  from  serving  as  an  em- 
ployee of  or  an  assistant  to  a  certified  public 
accountant  or  a  partnership  of  certified  pub- 
lic accountants. 

Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  pro- 
hibit a  certified  public  accountant  or  a  part- 
nership of  certified  public  accountants  of 
another  State  from  temporarily  performing 
specific  accounting  engagements  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colximbla  on  professional  business 
Incident  to  regular  practice  outside  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  Provided,  That  such  tem- 
porary practice  Is  conducted  In  conformity 
with  the  rules  of  professional  conduct  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Commissioners. 

Sec  17.  Any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $600  or  to  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both  such  fine  and  Im- 
prisonment. Whenever  the  Commissioners 
have  reason  to  believe  that  any  person  Is 
liable  to  punishment  vmder  this  section,  they 
may  refer  the  facts  to  the  Corporation 
Counsel  of  the  District  of  ColumbU,  who 
may  cause  the  proper  proceedings  to  be 
brought.  If,  in  his  Judgment,  such  as  war- 
ranted. Prosecutions  for  violations  of  any 
provision  of  section  3  of  thU  Act  shall  be 
conducted  in  the  court  of  general  sessions 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  name  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  Corporation 
Covuisel  or  any  of  his  assistants. 

Sec.  18.  The  use.  display,  or  uttering  by  a 
person  of  a  letterhead,  listing,  card,  sign,  ad- 
vertisement, directory  classification,  or  other 
printed,  engraved,  or  written  instrument  or 
device,  bearing  a  person's  name  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  words  "csrtlfled  public  ac- 
countant" or  "certified  public  accountants" 
or  any  abbreviation  thereof,  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  Ln  any  action  brought  under 
section  17  of  this  Act  that  the  person  whose 
name  Is  so  displayed  caused  or  procured  the 
display  or  uttering  of  such  letterhead,  list- 
ing, card,  sign,  advertisement,  directory  clas- 
sification, or  other  printed,  engraved,  or  writ- 
ten Instrument  or  device,  and  that  such 
person  Is  holding  himself  out  to  be  a  certified 
public  accountant  or  partnership  of  certified 
public  accountants. 

Sec.  19.  All  statements,  records,  schedules. 
working  papers,  and  memorandunjs  made  by 
a  certified  public  accountant  or  by  a  partner- 
ship of  certified  public  accountants  Incident 
to  or  In  the  course  of  professional  service 
to  clients,  except  reports  submitted  to  clients, 
shall  be  and  remain  the  property  of  such 
certified  public  accountant  or  partnership  in 
the  absence  of  an  exprecs  agreement  between 
such  persons  and  the  client  to  the  contrary. 
No  such  statement,  record,  schedule,  working 
paper,  or  memorandum  shall  be  sold,  trans- 
ferred, or  bequeathed,  without  the  consent  of 
the  client  or  his  personal  representative  or 
assignee,  to  anyone  other  than  one  or  more 
surviving  partners  or  new  partners  of  such 
persons. 

Sec.  20.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  to  any 
circumstance  is  held  Invalid,  such  Invalidity 
shall  not  affect  other  provisions  or  applica- 
tions of  this  Act  which  can  be  given  effect 
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wltbout  tbe  invalid  provUlon  oi  application, 
and  to  this  end  the  provUlona  i^  this  Act 
axe  declared  to  be  Beverable. 

Sec.  21.  The  Commlsei  oners  aje  authorized 
and  empowered,  after  public  hearing,  to  es- 
tablish, abolish.  Increase,  or  decrease,  from 
time  to  time,  fees  and  charges  necessary  to 
defray  the  approximate  coet  of  administer- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act.  All  funds 
derived  from  fees  and  charges  collected 
relevant  to  the  administration  of  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credli  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Sec.  22.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  out  of  revenues  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
to  f>ay  the  expenses  of  .idmlnisterlng  and 
carrying  out  the  pu.'-pt<se  of  this  Act. 

Sbc.  23.  The  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  create 
a  board  of  accountancy  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,  approved 
February  17.  1923  (42  SUt.  1261 1 .  as  amended. 
Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  24.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

1.  Page  1  line  5,  strike  out  "igeS"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  '1966". 

2.  Page  14.  line  16.  strike  out  "In"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "of". 

3.  P.ige  14,  lines  20  and  21.  strike  out  "shall 
be  regarded  as  a  certified  public  accountant 
engaged  in  public  practice  and". 

4.  Page  14.  line  21.  Immediately  after 
"shall"  insert  "also". 

5.  Page  19.  strike  out  line  1  and  insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  "the  District  of  Coltunbla  court 
of  general  sessions  in". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  \v.ao  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  rime,  wsus  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
.^Ider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr  Mc^^LLAN  Mr  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill — to  be  known  as  the 
District  of  Columbia  Certified  Public 
.\ccountancy  Act  of  1966 '—is  to  repeal 
present  law— approved  February  17. 1923, 
42  Stat  2161.  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
title  2.  section  901 — and  .set  up  new.  Im- 
proved, and  modem  .standards  for  certi- 
fied public  accountants  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  conform  to  those  in  most  of 
the  States.  Thirty  States  now  require 
higher  qualifications  for  certified  public 
accountants  than  does  the  District. 

The  present  law  providing  for  the  reg- 
ulati  >n  of  certified  public  accountants  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  which  cre- 
ated a  Board  of  Accountancy  in  and  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  has  been  on  the 
statute  books  without  change  since  its 
passage  in  1923.  over  43  years  ago.  Most 
of  lt.s  provisions  have  been  outmoded  as 
a  result  of  developments  in  the  profes- 
sion and  of  chaiiRes  in  economic,  social, 
and  political  conditions  during  the  period 
.since  Its  adoption 

The  primary  pun>oses  of  the  proposed 
new  law  are:  First,  to  establish  residence 
requirements  for  the  taking  of  the  exam- 
ination for  certLled  public  accountant  in 
the  District  of  Columbia;  second,  to  raise 
the  education  and  experience  require- 
ments for  eligibility  -^o  take  such  exam- 
ination: third,  to  provide  for  the  recog- 
nition of  accounting  experience  gained 
in  self -employment  or  with  the  Govern- 
ment :  fourth,  to  provide  for  the  certifica- 
tion of  a  certified  public  accountant  in 
Lhe  District  of  Colimibia  by  endorsement 


of  Ilia  certificate  from  anotiier  jurisdic- 
tion; fifth,  to  provide  for  the  registration 
of  practicing  certified  public  account- 
ants; and  sixth,  to  provide  for  the  li- 
censing in  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
partnerships  of  certified  public  account- 
ants where  the  partners  who  reside  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  certified  in 
this  jurisdiction  and  the  other  partners 
are  certified  In  some  State, 

Existing  law  either  fails  to  provide 
such  requirements,  or  its  provisions  are 
inadequate  with  respect  thereto. 

The  reported  bill,  in  the  judgment  of 
your  committee,  eliminates  these  short- 
comings. 

PT7BLIC    INIKSBST 

It  Is  in  the  public  interest  to  raise  the 
standards  governing  the  professional 
practice  of  certified  public  accountants 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  so  that  they 
may  be  generally  equivalent  to  those 
that  now  prevail  over  the  major  portion 
of  the  United  States. 

CPA  standards  are  Important  to  the 
public  because  the  practice  of  certified 
public  accountants  constitutes  a  profes- 
sional function  intimately  affecting  the 
public  interest.  Business  management, 
stockholders,  credit  and  investment  ana- 
lysts, banks  and  other  financial  Institu- 
tions, legislators.  Government  agencies — 
all  must  depend  on  certified  financial  re- 
ports. The  CPA  certificate  is  a  mark  of 
professional  competence,  Integrity,  and 
independence. 

If  an  auditor's  opinion,  certifying  that 
a  financial  statement  fairly  presents  the 
position  of  a  company  is  signed  by  a 
CPA,  It  means — 

First.  That  the  statement  has  been 
examined  by  a  person  who  Is  fully  quali- 
fied to  express  an  expert  opinion; 

Second.  That  enough  supporting  evi- 
dence has  been  examined  to  j  ustlf y  the 
opinion; 

Third.  That  the  statement  has  been 
prepared  in  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  accoimtlng  principles;  and 

Fourth.  That  the  auditor  stakes  his 
reputation  on  the  soundness  of  his  opin- 
ion. 

The  public's  confidence  in  the  ability 
and  the  integrity  of  the  CPA  must  be 
continuously  justified  by  the  mainte- 
nance of  high  standards  such  as  this  bill 
provides. 

ENDORSEMENT  OF  LSGISljVTION 

At  a  public  hearing  before  your  Sub- 
committee No.  4  witnesses  were  practi- 
cally unanimous  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. Your  committee  was  swl vised 
that  such  legislation  has  been  under  con- 
sideration for  over  8  years  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Accountancy  and 
by  others  in  the  public  accounting  pro- 
fession, and  that  it  has  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  certified  public  account- 
ants In  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
bill  is  deemed  urgent  and  necessary  by 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States;  It  Is  endorsed  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission;  and  recom- 
mended by  over  15  State  societies  of  cer- 
tified public  accountants. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  through  their  spokesman  at 
the  hearing  and  in  correspondence,  have 
stated  that  they  are  in  accord  with  the 
purposes    of   this    legislation.    In    fact, 


they  recommended  a  number  of  specific 
amendments  to  improve  the  bill,  which 
your  committee  adopted  and  which  are 
contained  in  the  reported  bill. 

The  Commissioners  further  recom- 
mended that  the  committee  consider 
general  enabling  legislation  covering 
over  20  professions  and  occupations,  in- 
cluding physicians,  dentists,  dental  hy- 
gienists,  nurses,  practical  nurses,  physi- 
cal therapists,  optometrists,  pharma- 
cists, podiatrists,  veterinarians,  certified 
public  accountants,  architects,  barbers, 
persons  participating  In  boxing  contests! 
cosmetologists,  plumbers  and  gasfitters, 
steam  engineers,  professional  engineers, 
real  estate  and  business  chance  brokers 
and  salesmen,  undertakers,  and  electrical 
and  refrigeration  and  alr-conditloning 
contractors. 

No  bill  has  been  introduced  incorpo- 
rating these  proposals.  However,  In 
view  of  the  number  of  professions  and 
occupations  included  therein,  it  would 
take  months  of  hearings  and  committee 
consideration  before  any  determination 
thereon  could  be  made  by  your  commit- 
tee. Further,  your  committee  at  this 
time  has  reached  no  decision  to  delegate 
to  the  Commissioners  the  revision  of  the 
various  acts  governing  all  these  profes- 
sions and  occupations.  Hence,  it  was 
the  judgment  of  your  committee  to  defer 
any  conclusion  as  to  general  legislation 
until  some  more  appropriate  opportu- 
nity. Meanwhile,  a  fair  case  having 
been  presented  on  behalf  of  the  local  cer- 
tified pubhc  accountants  for  revision  of 
their  law,  your  committee  finds  no  rea- 
son to  postpone  action  on  this  specific 
legislation  awaiting  some  possible  action 
later  on  the  general  legislation  referred 
to. 

CONCLtJSlON 

It  is  the  judgment  of  your  committee 
that  the  proposed  legislation  will  protect 
the  public  interest  by  increasing  the  edu- 
cational and  experience  requirements  for 
certified  public  accountants  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  reasonable  levels; 
It  will  make  it  easier  for  CPA's  of  the 
District  to  obtain  reciprocity  registra- 
tion in  other  States;  it  will  prevent  the 
District  from  being  used  as  an  Instru- 
ment for  evading  the  legislative  stand- 
ards of  the  States ;  and  It  will  simplify  the 
work  of  the  Board  of  Accountancy  by 
providing  for  registration  of  all  CTA's 
practicing  in  the  District. 

MT    BILL    IS    LIMITED    TO    CERTIFIED    PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANTS 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed new  law  is  of  the  permissive  type — 
that  is,  it  does  not  deal  with  public 
accountants  other  than  certified  public 
accounts — as  is  the  1923  act. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Accountancy  advised  your  committee 
that  It  was  of  the  unanimous  opinion 
that  the  licensing  of  public  accotmtants 
would  create  confusion  and  unnecessary 
and  undesirable  dual  standards  for  the 
professional  practice  of  public  account- 
ancy. The  Board  also  concluded  from 
conferences  within  the  profession  and 
other  conferences  with  representatives 
of  the  business  community  that  there 
was  insuflQcient  evidence  of  public  need 
to  warrant  such  licensing. 
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QUALIFICATIONS    OF    MUCBKB8    OF    BOABO    OF 

ACCOUNTANCY 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  Board 
members  require  substantial  experience 
and  exposure  to  the  problems  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  profession,  as  well  as  the 
public  interest,  the  bill — section  4 — re- 
quires that  each  member  of  the  Board 
of  Accountancy  shall  have  been  engaged 
for  at  least  10  years  in  public  practice 
as  a  certified  public  accoimtant,  at  least 
5  years  of  which  shall  have  been  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  provision 
is  similar  to  exiting  laws  as  they  apply 
to  other  professions;  for  example,  the 
Board  of  Examiners  and  Registrars  of 
Architects  and  the  Board  of  Registration 
for  Professional  Engineers, 

RESIDENCE   REQUIKEMENT 

The  bill  provides  that  applicants  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  CPA  certificate 
by  examination  must  be  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  be  employed 
therein  for  a  minimum  period  of  1  year. 

Under  present  law,  the  Board  is  re- 
quired to  examine  all  qualified  applicants 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  no 
matter  where  they  live  or  are  employed. 

Since  all  the  States  and  territories  of 
the  United  States  now  have  duly  consti- 
tuted boards  of  accountancy  which  give 
the  uniform  CPA  examination  as  does 
the  District  of  Columbia,  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia should  provide  facilities  for  examin- 
ing applicants  and  Issuing  CPA  certifi- 
cates to  those  who  do  not  reside  or  woric 
in  the  area.  In  some  cases,  this  now 
places  the  Board  In  the  position  of  be- 
ing the  vehicle  for  the  circumvention  of 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  other  States, 
because  some  nonresident  applicants  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  certificate  do 
not  qualify  for  the  examination  in  their 
home  States. 

Also,  testimony  before  your  committee 
was  that  experience  has  shown  that 
many  nonresidents  who  receive  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  CPA  certificates  use 
them  as  the  basis  for  obtaining  certifi- 
cates from  other  States  by  reciprocity. 
These  certificate  holders  do  not  live  or 
practice  in  the  Distlct  of  Columbia  and, 
accordingly,  do  not  need  District  of  Co- 
lumbia certificates.  Moreover,  such  per- 
sons are  apt  to  be  beyond  the  reach  and 
control  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Accountancy.  It  is  understood 
that  all  or  nearly  all  the  States  and  terri- 
tories have  a  residence  requirement  of 
applicants. 

EDUCATION    AND   EXPERIENCK 

The  education  and  experience  require- 
ments of  present  law  are  a  high  school 
education  or  equivalent,  plus  first,  a  di- 
ploma from  some  recognized  school  of 
accounting  and  1  year's  experience  In  the 
employment  of  a  practicing  certified  pub- 
lic accountant;  or  second,  3  years'  ex- 
perience in  the  employment  of  a  prac- 
ticing certified  public  accountant,  or 
third,  5  years  of  public  accoimtlng  experi- 
ence as  a  sole  practitioner. 

The  reported  bill — section  7 — sets  new 
requirements  as  follows: 

A  transitional  period  of  1  year  after  en- 
actment, during  which  the  requirements 
would  be  high  school  education  or  equiv- 


alent, at  least  60  semester  hours  of  study 
in  an  accountancy  course,  and  1  year's 
experience  In  the  full-time  employment 
of  a  practicing  certified  public  account- 
ant. 

After  that  1  year,  the  requirements 
may  be  met  from  a  choice  of  the  follow- 
ing combinations,  added  to  high  school 
education  or  equivalent : 

First.  Completion  of  a  course  of  study 
of  not  less  than  60  semester  hours  and  4 
years'  experience  In  the  full-time  em- 
ployment of  a  practicing  certified  public 
accountant;  or 

Second.  Completion  of  a  course  of 
study  of  not  less  than  90  semester  hours 
and  3  years'  experience  in  the  full-time 
employment  of  a  practicing  certified  pub- 
lic accountant;  or 

Third.  Completion  of  a  course  of  study 
of  not  less  than  120  semester  hours  and  2 
years'  experience  In  the  full-time  em- 
ployment of  a  practicing  certified  public 
accountant. 

Raising  the  training  and  educational 
requirements  for  the  CPA  certificate  is 
the  principal  means  of  furthering  the 
standards  of  the  public  practice  of  the 
certified  public  accountant.  The  ever- 
increasing  complexities  of  our  economic 
environment  require  that  the  certified 
public  accountant  be  more  versatile  and 
proficient  than  ever  before. 

Thirteen  States  now  require  an  appli- 
cant to  have  obtained  a  college  degree: 
Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Connecti- 
cut, Florida,  Hawaii,  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  Ohio,  South  Dakota, 
Utah,  and  West  Virginia. 

Tliirteen  other  States  have  enacted 
laws  requiring  a  college  degree  after  a 
specified  future  date — generally  1967: 
Arkansas,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Nevada.  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island.  South  Carolina,  Termessee,  Texas, 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

Four  other  States  require  at  least  60 
college  hours:  Alaska,  Iowa,  Maryland, 
and  North  Carolina. 

Thus,  there  are  30  States  which  have 
educational  requirements  greater  than 
those  required  by  law  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  virtually  all  the  States 
have  more  extensive  experience  require- 
ments than  the  1  year  required  under 
existing  law  in  the  District.  Therefore, 
not  only  Is  It  in  the  public  Interest  to 
raise  the  requirements  here  but  also  It 
will  only  be  a  matter  of  time  before  a 
District  of  Columbia  certificate  of  certi- 
fied public  accountant  will  not  be  recog- 
nized elsewhere  if  we  do  not  keep  pace 
with  the  States. 

RECOGNITION   or   PT7BUC   ACCOUNTING    AND   GOV- 
ERNMENTAL   ACCOUNTING    KXPERIKNCE 

Under  present  law  the  experience  re- 
quirement can  only  be  met  by,  first, 
completion  of  a  minimum  of  1  year's  em- 
plosrment  with  a  practicing  certified  pub- 
lic accountant  or  a  firm  of  certified  pub- 
lic accountants;  second,  not  less  than  5 
years'  continuous  self-emplojTnent  In 
auditing  the  books  and  accounts  of  other 
persons  in  three  or  more  distinct  lines  of 
commercial  business. 

Existing  law  does  not  authorize  the 
Board  of  Accountancy  to  accept  experi- 
ence gained  during  employment  by  the 
Government.  Some  Government  experi- 
ence is  of  the  type  which  prepares  a  pro- 


spective appUcftnt  for  professional  prac- 
tice as  a  certified  public  accountant. 
Where  this  is  the  caae,  it  should  be  rec- 
ognized. 

Under  the  bill — section  7 — the  experi- 
ence requirement  to  sit  for  the  CPA  ex- 
amination can  be  met  by,  first,  employ- 
merit  with  a  practicing  certified  public 
accountant  or  a  firm  of  certified  public 
accountants;  or,  second,  suitable  experi- 
ence in  auditing  the  books  and  accounts 
o'  other  persons  in  three  or  more  distinct 
lines  of  commercial  business  In  accord- 
ance with  generally  accepted  auditing 
standards;  or,  third,  a  combination  of 
the  foregoing  experience  together  with 
auditing  the  books  and  accounts  or  activ- 
ities of  three  or  more  governmental 
agencies  or  distinct  organizational  units 
ill  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
auditing  standards  and  reporting  on 
their  operations  to  a  third  party,  to  the 
Congress,  or  to  a  State  legislature;  or, 
fourth,  in  reviewing  financial  statements 
and  supporting  material  covering  the 
financial  condition  and  operations  of  pri- 
vate business  entities  to  determine  the 
reliability  and  fairness  of  the  financial 
reporting  and  compliance  with  generally 
accepted  accounting  principles  and  ap- 
plicable Government  regulations  for  the 
protection  of  investors  and  consumers. 

Nothing  in  this  provision,  the  bill 
states,  shall  be  Interpreted  as  precluding 
consideration  of  Government  experience 
for  recognition  hereunder.  In  fact,  the 
language  of  the  original  bills — H.R.  7624 
and  H.R.  9815 — In  this  regard  was 
changed  by  your  committee  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  to  permit  full  consideration  by  the 
Board  of  Accountancy  of  the  experience 
of  Government  accountants,  as  shown  in 
three  above.  Already  a  number  of  the 
States  which  require  experience  recognize 
the  professional  nature  of  the  General 
Accounting  OlBce  work  and  accept  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  experience  meet- 
ing eligibility  standards  required  for 
their  CPA  certificates.  Many  of  the  GAO 
professional  staff  have  already  obtained 
their  CPA  certificates  on  the  basis  of 
General  Accounting  Office  experience. 
Three  hundred  and  ninety -one  GAO  staff 
members  are  holders  of  the  CPA  certifi- 
cate, and  61  others  who  have  passed  the 
required  examination  will  receive  their 
certificates  upon  completion  of  their  ex- 
perience requirement. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion reported  to  your  committee  that  the 
above-referred-to  pro\islons  of  the  bill 
would  make  It  possible  for  accountants 
employed  by  the  Commission  who  regu- 
larly review  financial  statements  filed 
with  the  Commission  to  fulfill  the  ex- 
perience requirements  referred  to,  and 
that  this  would  be  a  long-needed  im- 
provement in  the  law  as  it  would  recog- 
nize what  it  believed  to  be  a  wide  variety 
of  high  quality  experience  obtained  ty 
accounts  employed  by  the  Commission. 

The  Federal  Government  has  become 
a  major  user  and  stimulator  of  inde- 
pendent audits.  Inquiry  to  26  Federal 
agencies  reveals  that  38,000  audits  are 
stimulated  or  used  each  year  by  these 
agencies  in  53  separate  programs  as  com- 
pared with  about  half  that  number  of 
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engagements  Just  5  years  ago.  The  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  alone 
uses  11.825  such  audits  annually.  Oiher 
major  users  include  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  Interior  Department, 
Sm*all  Business  Administration.  Rural 
Electrification  Admjxiistratlon.  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  P'arm 
Credit  Administration. 

B.VDORSEMENT    OT    CPA    CrRTITTCATES    tSSTTKD    BT 
OTHDt    JV«ISBlCTIONS 

Under  present  law,  the  Board  of  Ac- 
countancy may.  and  does  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  waive  the  examination  otherwise 
re<iulred  and  issue  District  of  Columbia 
certificates  to  qualified  holders  of  State 
certificates  who  want  to  practice  as 
CPA's  In  the  District  of  Columbia  on  a 
full -time  basis.  No  distinction  '.s  made 
in  the  form  of  certificate  Issued  in  such 
cases  from  that  Issued  to  applicants  who 
have  passed  the  examination  given  by 
the  Board 

The  bill — section  8 — provides  that 
CPA  certificates  will  be  Issued  only  to 
those  who  pass  the  examination  given  In 
the  EHstrlct  of  Columbia  However. 
qualified  holders  of  certificates  of  other 
States  would  be  granted  reciprocity 
through  the  medium  of  endorsements. 
renewable  periodically,  attachable  to 
their  original  certificates  No  change  in 
principle  with  respect  to  reciprocity  is 
Involved. 

RECISTR.ATIO.V    Or    PRACTICING    CERTiriSD    PTTBLIC 
ACCOUNTANTS 

At  present,  the  Board  of  Accountancy 
has  no  means  short  of  complete  periodic 
circularlzation  of  ail  certificate  holders — 
which  procedure  was  carried  out  by  this 
Board  for  the  first  time  about  6  years 
ago — of  knowing  what  CPA's  are  in  prac- 
tice in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  has 
been  stated  that  perhaps  the  majority  of 
District  of  Columbia  certificate  holders 
are  either  nonpractitioners  or  nonresi- 
dent practitioners 

The  bill — sections  9  and  10 — provides 
for  registration  of  CPA  practitioners, 
including  partnerships,  with  the  Board 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  public  prac- 
tice. 

Your  committee  believes  the  law  must 
be  implemented  with  some  such  provision 
to  enable  the  Board  to  discharge  the 
continuing  responsibilities  imposed  on  it. 
It  is  not  enough  for  the  Board  to  exert 
control  over  those  who  enter  the  profes- 
sion; It  is  legally  as  well  as  morally 
bound  to  protect  the  public  aiid  other 
practitioners  against  those  in  practice 
who  may  violate  the  law  and  generally 
accepted  standards  of  professional  prac- 
tice and  conduct.  In  order  to  discharge 
the  latter  duty,  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  Board  must  know  who  is  in 
practice. 

It  is  understood  that  registration,  such 
as  is  provided  for  In  tills  section,  is  re- 
quired of  other  professional  people  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Many  jurisdic- 
tions in  the  United  States  also  require 
registration  of  certified  public  account- 
ants 

CP*    rtSMS    WITH    NO>fRESIDENT    PARTXESS 

Under  present  law,  firms  having  part- 
ners who  are  not  District  of  Columbia 
certificate  holders,  but  who  hold  CPA 
certificates  in  other  jurisdictions,  are  not 


permitted  to  practice  as  CPA's  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  As  a  result,  such 
firms  classify  themselves  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  telephone  and  other  direc- 
tories and  practice  here  as  "public  ac- 
countants." 

The  bill — section  10 — remedies  this 
situation  by  permitting  firms  to  practice 
as  CPA's  provided  all  partners  are  CPA's 
of  some  State,  and  resident  partners  or 
resident  managers  are  CPA's  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

MISCKLI.ANTOT78   P80VISI0NS 

Remaining  sections  of  the  bill  provide 
authority  for  rules  and  regulations  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Others  deal  with  revocation  and  svis- 
pension  of  certificates,  endorsements, 
and  registrations:  hearings,  notice,  pro- 
cedure, and  review;  reinstatement;  acts 
declared  unlawful:  ownership  of  work- 
ing papers:  repeal  of  the  present  law 
and  other  legal  matters.  These  mat- 
ters are  not  adequately  dealt  with  in 
present  law. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  of 
the  House  be  permitted  to  insert  their 
remarks  in  the  Rbcord  immediately  after 
each  bill  is  passed  today. 

The  SPEAEIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA  LIFE   INSURANCE  ACT 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  bill  (HH.  9824)  to  amend  the  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, approved  June  19,  1934,  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  9824 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
li  of  chapter  II  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act, 
approved  June  19,  1934,  as  amended  (46  Stat. 
1133,  as  amended,  77  Stat,  347;  title  35,  sec- 
Uon  410.  D.C.  Code.  1961  edition)  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  therefrom  the  first  sen- 
tence. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mt.  speaker,  the 
purpose  of  the  reported  bill  is  to  simend 
section  11  of  chapter  n  of  the  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
approved  June  19,  1934,  as  amended — 
title  35,  section  410.  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  1961  edition — to  permit  Insurance 
compEuiles  to  make  prompt  public  an- 
nouncement of  their  financial  standinig. 

STATXMKNT 

Under  the  Insurance  laws  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  domestic  and  aUen 
insurance  companies  are  presently  pro- 
hibited from  advertising  or  publicly  an- 
nouncing their  fiiuuicial  standing  except 


in  exact  conformity  with  the  last  preced- 
ing statement  filed  by  them  with  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Insurance.  Financial 
statements  are  required  to  be  filed  by 
March  1  each  year  for  the  year  ending 
the  preceding  December  31.  Statements 
are  customarily  filed  on  or  shortly  before 
March  1  each  year. 

Under  the  law  as  presently  In  force, 
an  insurance  company  is  precluded  from 
making  public  announcement  or  adver- 
tisement of  its  financial  stauiding  for  a 
given  year  until  2  months  after  the  year 
ends.  An  extreme  case  may  be  cited  as 
an  example:  if  a  company  were  to  pub- 
lish an  advertisement  or  otherwise  pub- 
licly announce  its  financial  standing  at 
any  time  prior  to  March  1,  1966 — when 
its  statement  for  1965  is  required  to  be 
filed — it  would  be  constrained  to  publish 
only  that  information  in  the  last  annual 
report  filed  with  the  Superintendent- 
March  1,  1965 — which  would  cover  only 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1964. 

The  public  interest  is  best  served  when 
the  companies  can  publish  interim  state- 
ments of  current  financial  figures.  No 
purpose  is  served  by  requiring  the  pub- 
lication of  outdated  information  which 
is  from  1  year  old  to  14  months  old. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  section 
11  of  chapter  II  abolishes  the  require- 
ment of  publishing  or  advertising  anach- 
ronistic data  pending  the  filing  of  the 
statement  for  the  most  recent  year  ended. 
It  would  permit  updated  reporting  to  the 
public  by  allowing  insurance  companies 
to  publish  interim  reports  of  operations 
and  financial  standing. 

PRESENT    LAW 

The  provision  of  present  law — title  35, 
section  410,  District  of  Columbia  Code— 
which  is  deleted  by  this  bill,  reads  as 
follows: 

Every  advertisement  or  public  announce- 
ment and  every  sign,  circular,  or  card  issued 
by  any  domestic,  foreign,  or  alien  company 
doing  business  In  the  District  representing 
Its  financial  standing  shall  exhibit  the 
amount  of  the  capital  stock  actually  paid  up 
In  case,  the  assets  owned,  the  liabilities,  In- 
cluding therein  the  premiums  and  loss  re- 
serves required  by  law,  and  the  amount  of 
surplus,  and  shall  correspond  to  the  next  pre- 
ceding verified  statement  made  by  such 
company. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  view  that  the 
public  is  properly  protected  against  false 
or  misleading  statements  through  other 
provisions  of  present  law  vesting  in  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  power  to 
revoke  or  suspend  a  company's  certificate 
of  authority  to  do  business  should  it  mis- 
represent Its  status.  This  is  because  sec- 
tion 6,  chapter  n  of  present  law — title  35, 
section  405,  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
1961  edition— remains  unchanged.  Per- 
tinent provisions  thereof  are  as  follows; 

The  Superintendent  shall  have  power  to 
revoke  or  tuepend  the  certificate  of  authority 
to  transact  business  in  the  District  of  any 
company  which  has  failed  or  refused  to  com- 
ply with  any  provision  or  requirement  of 
chapters  3-8.  or  which — 

•  •  •  •  • 

(k)  has  made.  Issued,  circulated,  or  caused 
to  be  Issued  or  circulateid  any  estimate.  Illus- 
tration, circular,  or  statement  of  any  sort 
misrepresenting  either  Ita  status  or  the  terms 
at  any  policy  Issued  or  to  be  Issued  by  It,  or 
the  beneflU  or  advantages  promised  thereby, 
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or  the  dividends  or  shares  of  the  surplus 
to  be  received  thereon,  or  has  used  any  name 
or  title  of  any  policy  or  olaas  of  policies  mis- 
representing the  true  nature  thereof. 

BXABINO 

At  a  public  hearing  before  Subcom- 
mittee No.  4  on  October  7,  1965,  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  was  urged  by 
representatives  of  the  outstanding  do- 
mestic life  insurance  compjanies  and  by  a 
representative  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Commissioners.  No  opposition  to 
the  bill  has  been  expressed  to  your 
committee. 

The  favorable  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners is  set  forth  in  full  in  the  commit- 
tee report — House  Report  No.  1479. 


TECmaCAL  AMENDMENTS  TO  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  CODE 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mt.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  bill  H.R,  13703  to  make  technical 
amendments  to  titles  19  and  20  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  the  Conunit- 
tee  of  the  'Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.    13703 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
19-308  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "survivors"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "survivor". 

Sec.  2,  Section  20-2301  (b)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"The  United  States  attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"the  Corporation  Counsel  of  the  District  of 
Columbia". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr,  McMillan,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  H.R.  13703  is  to  make  cer- 
tain technical  amendments  to  titles  19 
and  20  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code. 

The  need  for  these  amendments  arises 
because  of  errors  in  connection  with  the 
codification  of  titles  18.  19.  20,  and  21  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  as  enacted 
during  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, act  of  September  14.  1965,  Public 
Law  89-183. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  corrects  an  error 
made  in  the  codification  of  section  19-308 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  by 
striking  out  the  word  "survivors"  and  in- 
serting the  word  "survivor"  to  conform 
with  the  provision  of  the  existing  law 
at  the  time  the  codification  was  tmder- 
taken. 

Amendment  in  section  2  of  the  bill  is 
to  correct  a  reference  to  a  section  of  the 
District  of  Colimibia  Code  in  the  tict  of 
November  8,  1965,  Public  Law  89-347. 
Early  in  the  89th  Congress,  the  House 
of  Representatives  approved  legislation 
which  was  finally  enacted  on  the  above 
date.  In  the  interim  between  action  by 
the  House  and  action  by  the  Senate,  title 
20  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  was 


recodified  and  the  section  reference  con- 
tained in  the  pending  legislation  was  re- 
pealed and  a  new  section  designation  was 
given  in  the  codification.  The  sunend- 
ment  provides  the  proper  section  refer- 
ence for  the  act  of  November  8,  1965. 

Favorable  report  of  the  Commissioners 
on  the  proposed  legislation  is  as  follows: 
Gov«3U«»trNT  or  rax  District  or 

OOLtTMBXA,  EXKCDTIVE  OmcX, 

Washington,  April  S,  1968. 
Hon.  John  L.  McMuxan, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    the   District   of 
Ccdum.bia,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  McMuxan:  The  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  for  report 
H.R.  12966,  a  bill  "To  make  technical  amend- 
ments to  titles  19  and  20  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code."  The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is 
to  correct  certain  errors  In  phraseology  In- 
advertently made  In  the  codification,  under 
Public  Law  89-183,  approved  September  14, 
1965  (79  Stat.  786) .  of  part  III  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code,  entitled  "Decedents' 
Estates  and  Fiduciary  Relations." 

Section  1  of  the  bill  amends  section  19- 
308,  District  of  Columbia  Code,  by  striking 
the  word  "survivors"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "survivor",  so  as  to  make 
clear  that  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  dies 
Intestate  leaving  no  child,  or  descendent. 
his  entire  estate  is  to  be  distributed  equally 
between  his  father  and  mother  or  the  sur- 
viving parent.  The  singular  form  of  the 
word  was  used  In  the  corresponding  provision 
of  law  formerly  found  In  section  18-708. 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  1961  edition,  and 
no  substantive  change  was  Intended  In  the 
codification  thereof. 

Section  2  amends  section  20-2301  (b) ,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  by  striking  out  "The 
United  States  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "The 
Corporation  Counsel  of  the  District  of 
Columbia".  The  amendment  provides  that 
the  Corporation  Counsel  shall  be  made  a 
party  to  any  petition  filed,  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  20-2301,  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  receiver  for  the  property  of 
absentees  and  absconders  from  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  substitution  of  parties 
provided  by  section  2  of  the  bill  was.  In  fact, 
believed  accomplished  by  section  10  of  the 
act  approved  November  8,  1966  (79  Stat.  1309; 
Public  Law  89-347).  which  made  a  similar 
amendment  to  former  section  20-701,  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla  Code,  1961  edition.  How- 
ever, section  20-701  had  already  been  re- 
pealed by  the  act  of  September  14,  1965.  and 
reenacted  as  section  20-2301,  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1966.  Section  2  of  the  bill  is  designed 
to  remedy  this  oversight. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  effective 
dates  for  the  amendments  made  by  sections 
1  and  2. 

The  Commissioners  recognize  the  necessity 
for  the  clarification  of  law  provided  by  the 
proposed  technical  amendments  and  recom- 
mend that  the  bill  be  passed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Waltkb  N.  Tobhikex, 
President,  Board  of  Oomissioners,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


PRESERVATION    AND    USE    OF   OLD 
GEORGETOWN  MARKET 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  bill  (H.R.  14205)  to  declare  the 
Old  Georgetown  Market  a  historic  land- 
mark and  to  require  its  preservation  and 
continued  use  as  a  public  market,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  biU  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  In  the  Committee  of  the  'Whole. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  14205 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
real  property,  together  with  all  structures 
thereon  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  described  as  lot  800,  square  1186.  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  commonly  known  as 
the  Old  Georgetown  Market.  Is  hereby  de- 
clared a  historic  landmark,  and  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  authorized  and  directed  to  preserve  such 
property  as  a  historic  landmark  and  to  op- 
erate and  maintain  It  as  a  public  market, 
except  that  the  Board  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  provide  for  the  use  of  a  portion 
of  such  property  as  a  museum  to  be  operated 
by  the  Secretary  In  connection  with  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  Such  property 
shall  not  be  used  under  authority  of  any 
provision  of  law  for  any  purpose  not  pro- 
vided In  this  Act,  unless  (11  such  law  is  en- 
acted after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  (2)  specifically  authorizes  such  property 
to  be  used  for  such  other  purpose. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr,  MARSH,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARSH,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  legislation 
which  would  restore  the  Old  George- 
town Market  to  the  function  for  which 
it  was  deeded  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia In  the  first  years  of  the  past  century, 
and  which,  in  addition,  would  recognize 
the  worth  of  this  structure  as  a  histori- 
cal site. 

As  the  committee  knows.  I  sponsored 
similar  legislation,  in  the  interest  of  the 
farmers  of  Virginia  who  have  brought 
their  produce  to  Washington  for  many 
years;  and,  despite  the  suggestion  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia that  this  type  of  merchandising  was 
out  of  date,  and  not  to  be  encouraged, 
have  found  a  ready  market. 

The  committee,  in  its  hearings,  foimd. 
as  its  report  has  reflected,  that  there 
not  only  continues  to  be  a  market  for 
the  produce  of  these  farmers — from  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland — but  that  there  also 
is  an  acceptance  of  a  merchandising  cen- 
ter for  their  wares  close  to  one  of  the 
residential  areas  of  the  highest  value  In 
the  city. 

It  is  in  recoenition  of  this  fact.  I  am 
sure,  that  the  committee  has  brought  to 
the  House  a  bill  to  return  this  worthy  old 
structure  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  vaa 
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intended — that    of    a    public    market — 

w'ruch  lioc  only  honuio  the  deed  under 
which  the  property  passed  into  public 
ownership,  but,  also,  recogiuzes  the  pres- 
er.t  acceptance  Oi  a  facility  of  this  kind 
ir.  Georgetown. 

Additionally,  I  should  Uke  to  compli- 
ment the  committee  on  its  amendment 
of  the  various  bills  introduced  to  include 
a  feature  providing  for  a  museum  fimc- 
tion  m  the  structure.  The  old  building 
no-  only  could  be  restored  to  its  original 
use  under  this  bill  but  also  could  serve 
a.'!  a  visitor  center  for  the  historic  Chesa- 
peaJce  &  Ohio  Canal,  which  is  located 
only  a   few  yards  behind   the  building. 

On  behalf  of  the  Virginia  farmers — 
and  I  know  my  Maryland  colleagues  join 
m  the  interest  of  their  farmers — I  want 
to  compliment  the  committee  on  its  care- 
ful consideration  of  this  legislation,  and 
on  the  fo:-m  of  the  bill  which  it  has 
brought  to  the  fioor— and  which  I  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  today's 
age  of  exploding  scientific  miracles,  there 
settns  to  be  a  conceited  rush  to  automate 
everything  from  combs  and  can  openers 
M  entire  factory  complexes.  Sometimes. 
m  our  zeal  for  the  fa.stest.  the  biggest, 
the  superelBcient,  we  forget  that  there 
IS  still  room  in  many  causes  for  the  so- 
called  old  ways"  which  may  not  neces- 
-sarily  be  the  be;>t  ways,  but  which  still 
may  offer  their  own  unique  advantages. 

I  th.nk  we  have  such  a  situation  in  the 
nearly  worldwide  disappearance  of  the 
old  farmers'  market  concept.  Even  the 
internationally  known  Les  Halles  in 
Pari.s  has  finally  succumbed  to  the  In- 
evitable march  of  progress  and  the  en- 
croachments of  the  supermarket.  Right 
here  In  Washington  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity today  to  preserve  what  is  believed 
to  be  the  oldest  public  market  on  the 
eastern  seaboard  the  Old  Georgetown 
Market  on  M  Street . 

One  of  the  District  of  Columbia  meas- 
ures we  are  considering  today  would  pre- 
.vrve  the  market  at  the  same  time  de- 
claring it  a  historic  landmark,  to  be  con- 
verted in  part  for  u.se  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  for  a  museum  in  connec- 
tion wnth  the  C  &0  Canal 

The  bill  would  insure  that  District  of 
Columbia  residents  and  our  area  farmers 
would  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
unique  advantages  of  a  permanent  farm- 
ers' market  in  the  increasingly  rare 
atmosphere  of  our  historic  past  I  sup- 
port H  R  14205  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  save  this  160-year-old  link  with  the 
rmst. 

Mr  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker  while  It 
Is  true  that  this  bill  bears  my  name, 
many  of  our  colleagues  indicated  their 
enthusiastic  endorsement  of  this  positive 
idea  by  themselves  introducing  compan- 
ion bills  aimed  at  the  restoration  of  the 
Old  Georgetown  Market. 

This  bill,  H.R  14205,  would  restore  the 
Old  Georgetown  Market  to  its  former 
use  as  a  live,  u.seful,  and  colorful  market- 
place wherein  the  fresh  farm  produce 
from  the  nearby  Virginia  and  Maryland 
farm  communities  could  be  marketed 
firsthand  Additionally,  a  portion  of 
the  restored  market  would  be  used  as  a 
museum  portraying  the  historical  as- 
pects of  this  venerable  marketplace 
which  dates  back  to  the  year  1802.    This 


bill  would  require  the  District  govern- 
ment to  restore  to  active  use  this  prop- 
erty in  Old  Georgetown  which  was 
deeded  in  perpetuity  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  the  firm  stipulation  that 
this  property  be  used  solely  as  a  public 
market:  the  deed  is  quite  clear  on  this 
point. 

The  numerous  witnesses — farmers  and 
District  citizens — who  appeared  before 
your  committee  convincingly  attested  to 
the  need  for  such  a  market  outlet  lor 
farm  and  specialty  produce  from  the 
nearby  farming  areas.  Your  District 
Committee  unanimously  agreed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sole  opposition  to  this 
bill  was  offered  by  the  District  Commis- 
sioners who  felt  that  the  market  would 
not  pay  for  itself.  Their  contention  is 
arguable.  Nonetheless,  the  Commission- 
ers did  see  merit  In  preserving  it  as  a 
market  museum  and  historical  land- 
mark. Now,  It  seems  to  me  that  if  money 
can  be  had  to  restore  the  market  &s  a 
historical  landmark,  why  not  restore  It 
to  active,  colorful  and  productive  use? 
The  need  is  there.  The  income  from  ren- 
tals would  help  amortize  the  $185,000 
which  the  District  government  estimates 
it  win  cost  for  alterations  and  repairs. 
As  far  as  paying  customers  are  con- 
cerned, many  District  civic  groups  and 
private  citizens  appeared  before  your 
committee  with  the  appeal  that  the  mar- 
ket be  usefully  restored  and  assured  the 
committee  that  patronage  would  not  be 
lacking.  The  Georgetown  Citizens  As- 
sociation— for  Instance — certainly  a 
group  hypersensitive  to  any  facility 
which  might  possibly  mar  the  historical 
traditions  and  architecture  of  Old 
Georgetown,  testified  that  It  strongly  en- 
dorsed the  preservation  of  the  Old 
Georgetown  Market — not  only  as  a  his- 
torical landmark  but  also  as  a  useful, 
functioning  enterprise.  The  George- 
town Association,  as  did  others,  ex- 
pressed the  solid  conviction  that  patron- 
age for  the  market  would  not  be  lacking 
and  that  the  very  fresh  produce  trucked 
In  from  the  nearby  farms  would  be  a 
most  welcome  treat  for  the  tables  of  our 
District  citizens. 

Mr.  Sfieaker,  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  full  of  quiet,  beautiful  and  restful 
museums  and  galleries  dedicated  to  the 
arts  and  to  the  past — and  rightly  so. 
But,  here  we  have  a  rso-e  opportunity  to 
combine  the  best  of  both  worlds — his- 
toric restoration  combined  with  a  living 
and  productive  contact  with  the  here 
and  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  both 
farmers  and  consumers  generally  need 
help.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  act 
favorably  on  this  very  desirable  bill. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  WHirtNER]  to  call  up  any 
bills  reported  from  his  subcommittee. 


AUTHORIZINO  APPOINTMENT  OF 
ADDinONAI-.  JUDGES  TO  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  COURT  OF 
GENERAL  SESSIONS  AND  IN- 
CREASE RETIREMENT  SALARIES 
OP  CERTAIN  JUDGES 

Mr.  'WHITENER.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 


of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  (S.  2263) 
to  establish  a  traffic  branch  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  court  of  general  ses- 
sions and  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
to  such  court  of  five  additional  judges, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2263 
An  act  to  establish  a  Traffic  Branch  of  the 
District  of  Colvunbla  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions and  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
to  such  court  of  five  additional  Judges 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  11 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  Is  amended 
by  adding  Immediately  after  chapter  11  of 
such  title  the  following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER     12 — TRAFFIC    BRANCH     OF    COTTRT    OF 
GENERAL    SESSIONS 

"Sec. 

"11-1201.  Establishment  of  branch. 

"11-1202.  Judges;  assignments. 

"U-1203.  Sessions. 

"11-1204.  Jurisdiction;  powers. 

"§  11-1201.  Establishment  of  branch 

"The  Traffic  Branch  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  General  Sessions  Is  hereby 
established  as  a  branch  In  the  criminal  divi- 
sion of  the  courts. 
"§  11-1202.  Judges;  assignments 

"The  Traffic  Branch  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  General  Sessions  shall  con- 
sist of  two  judges  of  the  court,  who  shall 
serve  In  that  branch  during  their  tenure  of 
office.  The  chief  Judge  of  the  court  may.  If 
he  finds  the  work  of  the  Traffic  Branch  will 
not  be  adversely  affected  thereby,  assign  any 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Traffic  Branch  to  tem- 
porarily perform  the  duties  of  any  of  the 
other  Judges  of  the  court.  The  chief  Judge 
of  the  court  shall  also  have  the  authority  to 
assign  any  of  the  other  Judges  of  the  court  to 
serve  temporarily  In  the  Traffic  Branch  If,  In 
the  opinion  of  the  chief  judge,  the  work  of 
the  Traffic  Branch  requires  such  assignment. 

"i  11-1203.  Sessions 

'"The  Traffic  Branch,  with  at  least  one 
judge  In  attendance,  shall  be  open  for  the 
transaction  of  business  every  day  of  the  year 
(Including  night  sessions),  except  Saturday 
afternoons,  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays. 

"§  11-1204.  Jurisdiction;  powers 

"The  Traffic  Branch  and  each  Judge  sitting 
therein  shall  have  the  same  Jurisdiction  over, 
and  exercise  the  same  powers  In  connection 
with,  offenses  arising  out  of  violations  of 
laws  or  regulations  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia relating  to  the  operation,  licensing,  reg- 
istration. Inspection,  or  parking  of  motor 
vehicles;  the  regulation  and  control  of  motor 
vehicle  traffic;  the  issuance,  suspension,  or 
revocation  of  motor  vehicle  operating  per- 
mits; and  motor  vehicle  safety  respwnslbUlty, 
as  that  lawfully  had  or  exercised  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions 
on  the  date  Immediately  preceding  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section." 

Sec.  2.  The  Traffic  Branch  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  over  all  offenses  arising  out 
of  any  such  violations  referred  to  In  section 
11-1204  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
pending  in  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  on 
the  effective  date  of  section  11-1204  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code. 

Sec.  3.  Section  11-904  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Cod*  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  11-1103"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "sections   11-1103,   11-1208,". 
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Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  11- 
902  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "fifteen  associate 
Judges"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "twenty 
associate  Judges". 

(b)  Two  of  the  judges  appointed  to  the 
additional  positions  authorized  by  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  to  section  11-902  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  shall,  during  their  tenures 
of  office,  serve  as  Judges  of  the  Traffic  Branch 
of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions. 

Sec.  5.  The  table  of  contents  of  part  II  of 
the  District  of  Columbia   Code.   "Judiciary 
and  Judicial  Procedure",  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting Immediately  after 
"11.  Domestic  Relations  Branch  of 

Court  of  General  Sessions.. -  11-1101" 
the  following: 
"12.  Traffic    Branch    of    Court    of 

General    Sessions 11-1201". 

Sec.  6.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

1.  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  section  ll-902(a)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■fifteen'  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
'twenty'. 

"Sec.  2.  Section  11-1701  (a)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs : 

"'(8)  A  Judge  receiving  retirement  salary 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  entitled, 
for  any  period  for  which  he  performs  full- 
time  Judicial  duties  under  this  subsection, 
to  receive  the  salary  of  the  office  In  which  he 
performs  such  duties,  but  there  shall  be 
deducted  from  such  salary  an  amount  equal 
to  his  retirement  salary  for  such  period. 

■"(9)  A  Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions  who  has  retired 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  section  300  of 
the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964 
shall  receive  an  Increase  In  the  retirement 
salary  to  which  he  Is  otherwise  entitled  under 
this  section  In  the  same  percentage  as  the 
Increase  in  salaries  provided  In  section 
306(1)  (2)  and  section  306(1)  (3)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964  for  Judges 
who  are  serving  on  the  effective  date  of  such 
section  306  on  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions.' 

"Sec.  3.  The  Increases  in  compensation  au- 
thorized by  the  amendments  of  this  Act  shall 
be  retroactive  to  July  1,  1964." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  a 
few  questions. 

Does  this  bill  propose  five  additional 
permanent  judges:  or  does  it  propose  to 
make  possible  the  use  of  retired  judges — 
or  does  it  propose  to  do  both? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman,  the  bill  does  provide  for  five 
additional  judges  In  the  court  of  general 
sessions  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

As  to  the  second  inquiry,  under  exist- 
ing law  retired  judges  of  the  court  of 
general  sessions  are  subject  to  recall  for 
duty  as  members  of  that  court.  How- 
ever, under  existing  law  there  is  a  limit 
of  90  days  that  a  retired  court  of  general 
sessions  judge  may  be  required  to  serve. 

This  bill  would  have  the  effect  of  per- 
mitting retired  judges  who  spend  their 


full  time  or  a  portion  of  their  time  to  be 
compensated  for  their  service. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  this  bill  would 
provide  for  five  additional  permanent 
judges.  The  authority  already  exists 
for  calling  in  retired  judges,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  but  the  call  is  circumscribed  by 
the  inability  to  take  care  of  the  retire- 
ment pay:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  situation  we 
now  have  is  that  there  is  one  judge  who 
has  been  retired  for  some  time  and  for 
the  past  2  years  he  has  held  court  on  a 
full-time  basis  without  compensation 
other  than  the  retirement  pay  that  he 
earned  prior  to  his  retirement. 

I  might  point  out  to  the  gentleman, 
knowing  of  his  interest  in  financial  mat- 
ters, that  this  is  one  area  in  which  there 
is  no  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  now  that  raises  an 
Interesting  question — no  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. Because  fines  are  levied,  you  say 
that  compensates  for  the  costs  of  these 
judges  or  more  than  compensates  for 
them.  I  read  that  in  the  report.  But 
how  about  charging  off  some  of  the  rev- 
enues collected  by  way  of  fines  to  pay 
pohce  officers  who  arrest  the  culprits  in 
the  first  place,  thereby  providing  the 
courts  with  the  business  from  which  the 
revenue  is  derived?  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  quite  as  simple  as  saying  that  because 
a  judge  levies  a  fine  that  his  salary  and 
all  other  costs  are  being  paid  out  of  rev- 
enue collected. 

Somebody  had  to  get  the  criminal  or 
the  culprit  there  in  the  first  place  or  the 
court  would  not  have  that  opportunity. 
I  think  the  costs  of  law  enforcement 
oCacers  should  also  be  given  some  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  one  of  the  sources  of 
revenue  of  the  court  of  general  sessions 
is  from  the  civil  side  of  the  court  where 
the  law  enforcement  bodies  no  not  neces- 
sarily come  into  play. 

If  the  gentleman  will  remember,  a  few 
years  ago  we  passed  legislation  here 
which  Increased  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  of  general  sessions  from  $3,000  to 
$10,000  in  civil  actions.  At  the  time  we 
did  not  increase  the  judicial  manpower. 
This  increase  in  jurisdiction  has  resulted 
in  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  civil 
proceedings  in  the  local  court  and  at  the 
time  we  had  our  hearings  the  statistics 
were  rather  startling,  that  the  court  has 
been  able  to  do  as  well  as  it  has. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  orderly  administration 
of  justice  requires  an  adequate  amount 
of  judicial  manpower,  and  without  pass- 
ing this  legislation,  we  would  further  add 
to  the  unfortunate  situation  which  ex- 
ists. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  was  not  so  long  ago 
that  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  sys- 
tem in  the  District  of  Coliunbia  publicly 
stated  that  some  of  the  judges  were  not 
working  the  hours  that  they  ought  to 
be  working;  that  it  was  hard  to  find 
some  judges  in  their  courtrooms  after 
3:30  or  4  o'clock  In  the  afternoon,  if  I 
remember  the  newspaper  accounts  cor- 
rectly. 

Did  the  committee  go  into  this  and. 
if  so,  did  they  find  that  all  judges  are 
spending  the  hours  we  could  reasonably 
expect  the  judges  to  hold  court? 


The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  the  gentleman  in  the  words  of 
Chief  Judge  John  Lewis  Smith,  of  the 
court  of  general  sessions,  who  testified 
before  the  committee  as  follows: 

Judge  SuiTH.  I  might  say,  as  far  as  the 
court  of  general  sessions  Is  concerned,  our 
Judges  are  authorized  36  days'  leave  a  year. 
That  Is  computed  on  the  basis  of  their  avail - 
abUlty  for  Saturday  assignment.  They  work 
a  five-and-a-half-day  week.  Ordinarily  we 
would  be  enUtled  to  26  days'  leave.  We  do 
not  take  a  recess  durtog  Easter.  We  work  a 
staggered  schedule  during  Christmas  holi- 
days. We  discontinue  civil  said  criminal  Jury 
trials  only.  All  our  statutory  courts  are  In 
operation  all  through  oxir  Christmas  holidays. 
But,  as  a  practical  matter,  our  judges  take 
an  average  of  21  days'  leave  a  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Aside  from  that,  will  the 
gentleman  agree  with  me  that  if  they 
are  not  continuing  the  operation  of  their 
courts  beyond  3:30  or  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  they  are  not  spending  the 
time  that  we  should  reasonably  expect 
them  to  spend  in  their  courtrooms? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  From  my  experi- 
ence in  the  courts,  I  do  not  think  you 
can  operate  courts  on  a  timeclock  basis. 
Many  circumstances  arise  which  call  for 
early  recessed  courts  from  day  to  day. 
There  are  many  occasions  when  judges 
might  call  a  court  into  session  early  in 
the  morning.  There  are  some  judges 
who  take  an  hour  for  the  luncheon  re- 
cess, others  who  take  2  hours,  and 
some  in  between.  I  just  do  not  believe 
that  you  can 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  Is  an 
attorney;  I  am  not  an  attorney.  How 
many  hours  a  day  does  the  gentleman 
think  a  judge  ought  to  spend  on  the 
bench? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Down  my  way,  In 
the  actual  trial  of  cases  in  cities,  we  usu- 
ally go  from  10  o'clock  to  12:30,  and  from 
2:30  to  4  or  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  astounded  by  a 
statement  of  one  of  the  judges  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  some  of  the 
judges  were  leaving.  I  believe,  around 
3:30  or  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  that  It 
was  difficult  to  find  certain  judges  operat- 
ing after  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It 
seems  to  me  that  with  the  heavy  backlog 
of  cases,  which  the  report  indicates,  they 
ought  to  be  on  the  job.  I  call  the  gen- 
tleman's attention  to  page  4 

Mr.  WHITENER.  May  I  Interrupt 
the  gentleman  to  say  this.  We  have  no 
evidence  before  our  subcommittee  which 
would  Indicate  that  they  are  not  on  the 
job. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  refer  to  the  last  sen- 
tence on  page  3  and  carrying  over  into 
page  4,  which  indicates  that  for  the  first 
6  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  there 
were  45,285  criminal  cases  filed  as  com- 
pared with  39,137  in  the  sanie  period  last 
year.  Can  these  figures  possibly  be  cor- 
rect? This  represents  almost  a  16-per- 
cent increase  in  criminal  cases  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  a  6-month'8  period. 
Can  this  be  correct? 
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Mr.  WHITENER.  Of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman understands  that  these  figures  in- 
clude the  trafBc  offenses,  which  are 
rather  numerous. 

Mr   GROSS      Even  so 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  do  not  know  that 
wp  have  a  breakdown  which  would  satis- 
fy ihe  gentleman  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
cases  Certainly  some  of  them  are  seri- 
ous ofTenses  Some  of  them  are  traffic 
offenses 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  Ls  a  situation  officials 
of  the  Di^nric.  of  Columbia  should  And 
difficulty  in  boasting  about  or  trying  to 
alibi  out  of 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Of  course.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  d;d  not  mean  to  imply 
that  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  trying  to  alibi  crime. 

Mr  GROSS  Not  at  all.  but  these  fig- 
ures are  shx:kinK.  I  am  glad  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  put  them 
into  this  report,  because  I  think  they 
are  most  revealing. 

Mr  WHITENER.  Also  we  can  com- 
mend the  Police  Department  for  the 
splendid  work  they  are  doing  in  the  ap- 
prehen.'^ion  of  those  engaged  In  crime. 
Mr  GROSS  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, but  there  is  something  left  to  be 
desired  as  to  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  some  citizens  of  the  District  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  such  a  situation  exists. 
Mr.  WHITENER  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  in  his  last  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  wji,s  agreed 
to 

Mr,  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  WHITENER.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
purposes  of  S.  2263,  as  amended,  ai-e  two- 
fold as  follows  ■ 

First.  To  authorize  an  increase  In  the 
number  of  associate  judges  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  court  of  general  ses- 
sions from  15  to  20,  This  is  designed  to 
expedite  the  administration  of  criminal 
Justice,  thus  lending  aid  to  the  war  on 
crime  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  also  to 
provide  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  swift  justice  in  civil  cases; 
Second  To  bring  the  compensation  of 
the  retired  Judges  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court  of  appeals  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  court  of  general  sessions  in 
line  with  the  pay  raises  granted,  as  of 
July  1,  1964.  by  Congress  to  all  the  other 
judges  of  these  courts.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  your  committee  that  such  legislation  Is 
necessary  and  appropriate  in  order  that 
the  same  salary  ratio  between  active  and 
retired  DLstrlct  of  Columbia  judges  imder 
present  law  be  retained, 

I,    AUTHORITT    FOR    kOXftTlOtfM.    JUDGES 
B.liCKGROUMD 

The  District  of  Columbia  court  of  gen- 
era! .sessions  is  unique  in  that  it  performs 
judicial  functions  which  would  normally 
be  handled  elsewhere  by  both  municipal 
and  State  courts.  It  is  required  to  dis- 
pense justice  in  criminal  cases  In  the  na- 
ture of  misdemeanor?  and  also  to  hear 
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most  civil  cases  in  which  damages  up  to 
$10,000  are  sought.  This  court  operates 
in  two  divisions,  civil  and  criminal,  and 
is  further  organized  into  the  landlord 
and  tenant  court,  traflac  court,  the  do- 
mestic relations  branch,  and  the  small 
claims  and  conciliation  branch. 

At  present,  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions  is  beset  with 
serious  and  substantial  caseloads  and 
docket  delays  in  both  the  civil  and  the 
criminal  divisions.  Despite  the  best  ef- 
forts of  the  chief  judge  and  the  associate 
judges,  the  court  has  not  been  able  ma- 
terially to  diminish  this  problem,  even 
though  crash  programs  have  resulted  in 
short-term  reductions  of  docket  time. 
The  problem  is  simply  a  shortage  of 
Judicial  manpower  adequate  to  cope  with 
the  problem,  which  results  from  the  co- 
incidence of  a  number  of  factors. 

In  1957,  the  rate  of  incidence  of  crime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  at  an  ail- 
time  low.  However,  the  ratio  has  risen 
steadily  since  that  time,  and  in  1965 
reached  its  highest  point  in  the  history 
of  the  city.  This  Increase  is  continuing 
steadily  during  the  present  year,  with  the 
figures  each  month  setting  a  new  shame- 
ful record  in  the  nimiber  of  criminal  acts 
committed  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  A 
considerable  number  of  these  offenses 
are  misdemeanors  rather  than  felonies, 
and  hence  are  assigned  to  the  court  of 
general  sessions. 

Prior  to  1963,  the  present  District  of 
Columbia  court  of  general  sessions  was 
designated  as  the  municipal  court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  euid  its  civil  juris- 
diction was  restricted  to  those  cases  in 
which  not  more  than  $3,000  in  damages 
was  sought.    However,  Public  Law  88-60. 
approved    July    8.    1963    (77   Stat.    77), 
changed  the  name  of  the  cotirt  and  also 
increased  its  Jurisdiction  to  include  all 
civil    cases    involving    damages    up    to 
$10,000.    Prior  to  that  time,  all  civil  cases 
in  which  damages  in   excess  of   $3,000 
were  sought  were  assigned  to  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.   Despite  this  extensive  new  jurisdic- 
tion which  was  thus  vested  In  the  court 
of  general  sessions,  with  the  inevitable 
result  of  a  substantial  Increase  In  the 
caseload,  no  Increase  was  authorized  in 
the   number   of    Judges   for   the  court. 
Thus,  the  court  of  general  sessions  has 
been  laboring  since  that  time  with  a  ju- 
dicial staff  which  had  been  established 
In  1956,  consisting  of  one  chief  judge  and 
15  associate  Judges. 


NEXD    rO«    LKGISlJlTION 

During  the  past  10  years,  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  61.169  cases  filed  an- 
nually In  the  court  of  general  sessions, 
which  represents  an  Increase  of  35.08 
percent  in  the  caseload.  Over  the  same 
period,  the  annual  collection  of  fees, 
fines,  and  forfeitures  has  increased  by 
$2,546,434.74,  or  117.15  percent. 

In  fiscal  year  1965  alone,  235.535  new 
cases  were  filed  in  the  criminal  and  civil 
divisions — an  Increase  of  9,403  cases  over 
the  niunber  filed  in  fiscal  year  1964. 
Pees,  fines,  and  forfeitures  totaled 
$4,720,010.80.  an  increase  of  $550,523.01 
over  the  comparable  figure  for  fiscal 
1964.  During  the  first  6  months  of  fiscal 
1966,  122.621  new  cases  were  filed— an 
Increase  of  8,937  cases  or  7.86  percent 


over  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year.  Fees,  fines,  and  forfeit- 
ures totaled  $2,426,996.77— $158,243  29 
more  than  in  the  first  6  months  of  fiscal 
1965. 

KSriMATED   COST 

It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  cost  of 
adding  five  new  associate  judges  to  the 
court  of  general  sessions,  including  sup- 
porting persormel,  will  be  $398,865  70 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
court  is  one  of  the  few  self-sustaining 
branches  of  the  local  government.  In 
fiscal  year  1965,  court  revenues— fees 
fines,  and  forfeitures— totaled  some  $4  '- 
720,010.  During  the  same  year,  the  oper- 
ating expenses  of  the  court  amounted  to 
only  $1,981,642.  Thus,  it  is  anUcipated 
that  the  full  cost  of  expanding  the  court 
will  be  more  than  met  out  of  revenues 
developed  by  the  court. 

CONCLTTSIONS 

Your  committee  feels  strongly  that  a 
clear  need  exists  for  increasing  the  size 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions,  in  order  to  guarantee  to  all 
parties  before  the  court  the  swift  and 
equitable  administration  of  justice  In  all 
cases,  civil  and  criminal. 

The  constantly  Increasing  volume  of 
cases  coming  before  this  court,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  has  reached 
a  point  which  prevents  the  proper  dis- 
position of  the  cases  by  normal  proce- 
duie  and  also  prohibits  the  satisfactory 
preparation  of  cases  by  attorneys  for  the 
Government  in  the  public  interest.  This 
problem  has  become  intolerable  and 
must  be  resolved. 

It  is  the  belief  of  your  committee  that 
more  expeditious  handling  of  the  case- 
load of  the  coiu-t  of  general  sessions  will 
prove  an  important  weapon  In  the  war 
against  crime  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Further,  more  rapid  disposition  of  all 
cases  will  aid  materially  In  solving  the 
problem  of  witnesses'  lack  of  coopera- 
tion or  departure  from  the  Jurisdiction 
because  of  numerous  continuances  of 
cases  set  for  trial.  Also,  this  will  effec- 
tively reduce  the  man-hours  spent  by  po- 
lice in  court  and  thus  return  more  police 
to  the  streets  for  the  all-important  work 
of  crime  prevention. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  your  committee, 
supported  by  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  reliable  witnesses,  that  the  acquisition 
of  the  five  additional  associated  judges 
which  this  bill  will  authorize,  will  enable 
the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions  under  the  proven  adminis- 
trative skill  of  the  present  chief  Judge  to 
cope  effectively  with  the  Judicial  respon- 
sibilities incumbent  upon  It.  Accord- 
ingly, your  committee  earnestly  hopes 
that  the  bill  will  receive  favorable  action 
by  this  body  and  that  the  additional 
Judges  may  be  appointed  without  undue 
delay. 

REASONS   rOR   AMENDMENTS 

As  parsed  by  the  Senate  on  August  24, 
1965.  8.  2263  contained  two  major  provi- 
sions which  are  not  included  in  the  bill 
as  amended  and  reported  by  your  com- 
mittee. 

The  first  of  these  provisions  would 
have  established  a  separate  traffic  branch 
in  the  criminal  division  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  of  general  sessions,  to  be 
served  exclusively  by  two  of  the  five  new 
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Judges  authorized  by  the  bill.  The  bill 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  would  have  per- 
mitted the  chief  Judge  to  assign  these 
two  traffic  court  Judges  temporarily  to 
other  branches  of  the  court  of  general 
sessions  when  such  assignment  would 
not  adversely  affect  the  work  of  the  traf- 
fic branch,  or  to  assign  other  Judges  of 
the  court  to  serve  temp>orarily  In  the 
tnifBc  branch  when  the  work  in  the  traf- 
fic branch  required  such  extra  man- 
power. However,  this  limited  authority 
would  not  permit  the  usual  rotation  and 
assignment  of  these  two  judges  by  the 
chief  judge,  &s  is  presently  authorized  on 
a  regular  basis  for  all  Judges,  Into  all 
branches  of  the  court. 

At  a  public  hearing  conducted  by  Sub- 
committee No.  5  on  March  14,  1966,  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions  expressed  ob- 
jection to  this  provision,  and  particularly 
to  the  requirement  that  two  of  the  new 
Judges  authorized  by  the  legislation  be 
assigned  permanently  to  the  traffic 
branch.  He  expressed  the  view  that  it 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  Infringe  In 
any  way  upon  the  flexibility  of  assign- 
ment of  all  the  associate  Judges  accord- 
ing to  the  shifting  needs  of  the  court,  as 
this  system  of  rotation  and  assignment 
is  in  accord  with  sound  principles  of  Ju- 
dicial administration  and  highly  essen- 
tial to  the  effective  operation  of  this 
court.  Further,  the  chief  judge  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  obtain  the  services  of  any  new 
judges  of  desirable  caliber  if  they  were 
offered  exclusive  assignment  to  the  traf- 
fic branch.  In  this  cormectlon,  the  wit 
ness  pointed  out  also  that  not  one  of  tjie 
present  15  active  Judges  in  the  court  of 
general  sessions  has  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  accept  a  permanent  assigrunent 
to  the  traffic  branch,  and  that  past  ex- 
perience as  chief  Judge  has  convinced 
him  that  Judges  perform  most  efficiently 
when  assignments  are  rotated. 

On  this  subject,  the  chief  judge  re- 
ceived unanimous  support  from  all  the 
other  witnesses,  who  represented  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  the  Board  of 
Conunissloners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar 
Association. 

The  second  of  these  provisions  deleted 
from  the  bill  by  your  committee  would 
have  required  the  traffic  branch  to  hold 
a  set  schedule  of  night  sessions. 

The  traffic  branch  of  the  court  was 
established  by  the  Traffic  Act  of  1925, 
and  since  that  time  there  has  been  a 
full-time  judge  operating  in  this  area. 
There  was  a  night  court  in  operation 
from  1925  until  1929.  At  the  end  of  this 
4-year  period,  however,  inquiry  by  the 
appropriations  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress as  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  night 
court  brought  forth  the  opinion  of  the 
chief  Judge  that  there  were  not  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  people  coming  into  the 
night  sessions  to  make  them  worthwhile. 
As  a  result,  night  sessions  of  the  traffic 
court  were  discontinued  at  that  time  and 
have  not  been  resumed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  chief  Judge 
has  the  authority  to  order  night  sessions 
of  any  branch  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia court  of  general  sessions  whenever 
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he  deems  it  expedient  to  do  so.  However. 
there  has  been  very  little  necessity  for 
such  night  sessions.  In  fiscal  year  1965, 
for  example,  out  of  26,000  cases  filed  in 
the  small  claims  and  conciliation  branch, 
only  58  requests  were  made  for  night 
trials.  These  were  disposed  of  by  one 
night  session  per  month. 

The  traffic  branch  meets  regularly  5 
days  per  week  and  on  Saturday  morn- 
ings, and  its  docket  is  current  at  the 
present  time. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  Is  the  opindon 
of  your  committee  that  a  requirement  of 
night  sessions  for  the  traffic  branch  on 
any  regular  basis  would  serve  no  useful 
purpose  and  thus  would  involve  a  need- 
less expense,  and  that  the  additional  five 
associate  Judges  which  this  bill  would 
provide  will  enable  the  chief  Judge  with- 
in his  present  authority  to  administer 
the  court  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public 
interest. 

Also  In  this  cormectlon.  all  the  wit- 
nesses at  our  hearings  concurred  with 
this  view,  and  in  fact  expressed  approval 
of  the  entire  bill  as  amended  and  re- 
ported by  your  committee. 

n.  INCREASE   COMPENSATION   OE  RETIREO  JT7DGES 

The  16  judges  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court  of  general  sessions,  and 
the  3  judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  appeals  are  all  Included  In  the 
Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1964 — 
H.R.  11049,  passed  by  the  Congress.  How- 
ever, through  Inadvertence,  no  provision 
was  included  therein  to  cover  the  two  re- 
tired Judges — one  in  the  court  of  appeals 
and  one  in  the  court  of  general  sessions. 
Inasmuch  as  each  of  these  judges  has 
continued  to  perform  active  service  In 
the  two  courts  named.  It  is  felt  that  in 
fairness  and  justice  they  should  be  en- 
titled to  a  proportionate  raise  in  their 
compensation. 

By  the  reported  bill,  those  Judges  who 
have  heretofore  retired  will  have  their 
retirement  salary  computed  under  the 
same  formula  and  at  the  new  rate  of 
compensation  as  will  be  the  case  with 
judges  who  may  in  the  future  retire  un- 
der Federal  Employees  Salary  Act — Pub- 
lic Law  88-426.  In  other  words,  there 
will  be,  and  In  the  opinion  of  your  com- 
mittee there  should  be,  no  difference  In 
the  status  of  presently  retired  Judges  and 
judges  who  may  retire  In  the  future, 
at  least  Insofar  as  such  retirement  occurs 
under  the  existing  law. 

In  addition,  when  retired  judges  are 
called  upon  to  perform  full-time  Judicial 
duties,  under  this  bill  they  will  receive 
active  duty  salary  of  the  office  in  which 
they  perform  such  duties. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Consolidation  Act — Public  Law 
512,  77th  Congress,  2d  session — approved 
April  1,  1942,  provides — in  section  11 — 
for  retirement  of  Judges  after  serving  20 
years  or  more,  with  compensation  in 
equal  monthly  installments  in  the  sum 
equal  to  such  proportion  of  the  salary 
received  by  such  judge  on  the  date  of 
such  retirement  that  the  total  of  his  ag- 
gregate years  of  service  bears  to  the  total 
of  30  years. 

Paragraph  (b)  of  the  same  section 
provides  that  any  Judge  receiving  retire- 
ment salary  may  be  called  upon  by  the 


chief  judge  of  either  court  to  perform 
such  Judicial  duties  as  may  be  requested 
of  him  for  a  period  up  to  90  days  in  any 
year.  But  there  is  no  provision  therein 
for  full  salary  for  active  duty  pay. 

Your  committee  believes  that  It  has 
been  firmly  established  by  the  Congress 
that  Government  employees,  whether  Ju- 
dicial, military,  civilian,  or  other,  should 
receive  full  pay  when  performing  full 
active  duty. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  as  stated, 
that  both  the  retired  judges  have  contin- 
ued to  perform  active  service,  and  one  of 
them  has  given  full  time  on  the  bench  for 
the  last  2V<2  years,  due  to  court  vacancies, 
sickness,  and  vacations,  and.  of  course, 
neither  has  received  the  compensation  of 
a  full-time  judge,  even  though  he  has 
worked  full  time.  The  reported  bill 
would  obviate  such  Injustice. 

Except  for  the  provision  giving  full 
salary  for  active  duty,  this  bill  is  Identi- 
cal to  UJL.  12198  of  the  88th  Congress, 
which  passed  the  House  on  August  11, 
1964— House  Report  No.  1726 — and  to 
H.R.  1066.  which  passed  the  House  on 
February  8.  1965. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
Ume,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  relating  to  the  composition  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions,  and  to  Increasing  the  retire- 
ment salaries  of  certain  Judges,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TRANSFERRING  CERTAIN  FUNC- 
TIONS FROM  U.S.  DISTRICT 
COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  TO  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  COURT  OP  GENERAL 
SESSIONS 

Mr.  WHITENER  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
call  up  the  bill  (S.  1611)  to  transfer  cer- 
tain functions  from  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  general 
sessions  and  to  certain  other  agencies  of 
the  municipal  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  In  the  House  as 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  1611 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  Houge  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first  •en- 
tence  of  section  561  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the  District 
of  Ck)lumbla",  approved  March  3.  1901  (81 
Sta-t.  1279),  as  amended  (sec.  1-604,  D.O. 
Code,  1961  ed).  Is  amended  by  striking 
"United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  a  Judge  thereof",  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  their  designated 
agent." 

Sac.  a.  Section  563  of  the  Act  approved 
Ifarch  3.  1901  (31  Stat.  1279).  as  amended 
(sec.  1-506.  DX;.  Code.  1961  ed.).  Is  amended 
to   read    as    follows:    "Kach    notary    public 
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s^iii:  file  his  signaturi?  and  deposit  an  tm- 
press:on  of  his  offloUi;  seal  with  the  Oom- 
:n!S8. oners  of  U.e  District  of  Columbia  or 
their  desigiiated  agent,  and  the  Coramls- 
slouers  or  tneir  designated  agent  may  certify- 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  signature  and 
official  seal  of  the  notary  public." 

Sec  3  Section  572  of  the  Act  approved 
March  3.  1901  {31  Stat.  1280).  as  amended 
(See.  1-515.  DC  Code  1961  ed.).  l8  amended 
by  itrllclng  "United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Culumbla",  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Sessions". 

Sec.  4  Section  573  of  the  Act  approved 
M<u-ch  3,  1901,  as  amended  (see.  1-516,  D.C. 
Code,  1961  ed.),  is  amended  by  striking 
"clerk  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  DLstrlct  of  CoUimbla",  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia   or   rheir   designated   agent". 

Sec.  5.  The  first  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  section  13  of  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  optom- 
e'.r>-  m  the  District  of  Columbia",  approved 
May  28  1924.  as  amended  (sec.  2-513,  D.C. 
Code  1961  ed.i.  Is  amended  by  strllclng  the 
•emlcolon  and  inserting  a  period  In  lieu 
thereof,  and  striking  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence. 

SEC.  6.  Sections  877,  878(b)  and  878(f)  of 
the  Act  approved  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat. 
1333  I.  as  amended  isecs.  48-101,  43-302,  and 
48-306,  DC  Code.  1961  ed  i ,  are  amended  by 
strllclng  "cleric  of  the  United  States  District 
CoTirt  for",  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
Recorder  of  Deeds  of". 
SEC.  7.  lai  The  first  section  of  the  Act 
entitled  An  .\ct  to  regulate  In  the  District 
of  Columblit  the  traffic  in.  sale,  and  use  of 
milk  bcttles.  cans,  crates,  and  other  con- 
tainers jf  milk  and  cream  to  prevent  fraud 
and  deception,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved July  3.  1926  i  44  Stat  809) ,  as  amended 
(sec,  48  201.  DC.  Code,  1961  ed.) ,  Is  amended 
by  striking  "clerk  of  the  United  States  DU- 
tnct  Covirt  for"  wherever  that  term  apjjears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Recorder  of 
Deeds  of 

I  b  I  llie  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  associations  of  em- 
ployees In  the  District  of  Columbia  to  adopt 
a  device  to  designate  the  products  of  the 
labor  of  their  members,  to  punish  Illegal  use 
or  Imitation  of  such  device,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  Febr\:ary  18,  1932  (47 
Stfl*  50  as  amended  i  sec  43-401 ,  DC.  Code, 
1961  ed  ).  Is  amended  by  striking  from  the 
second  sentence  "clerk  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  clerk  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  Recorder";  and  by  striking  the 
third  .sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"A  certified  copy  of  the  drawing  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  payment  of  $1  for  each 
certification  " 

Src.  8  Subsection  (a)  of  section  15-101, 
District  of  Columbia  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  from  clause  1 1 1  the  word  "or";  by 
striking  from  clause  i2i  "District  Court — ", 
i;i'.l  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  District  Court; 
iir  .  and  by  inserting  immediately  following 
clause  (2.  the  following 

"(3 1  civil  division  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  General  Sessions,  If  the 
Judgment  or  decree  wsis  rendered  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  clause — ". 

Sep  9  a'  Subsection  iai  of  section  15- 
:0'2.  District  of  Columbia  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  from  clause  (2  tl.e  word  "and";  by 
striking  from  clause  i3i  "forfeited — "  and  In- 
.sertlng  in  llevi  thereof  "forfeited:":  and  by 
inserUng  Immediately  following  clause  (3) 
tna  following 

"i4)  recognizance  taken  by  the  criminal 
division  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ootirt  of 
general  sessions  or  Judge  theret'f  from  the 
time  when  it  U  de<-iared  forfeited  If  the  for- 
feiture occurred  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  ciavise       and 
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"(6)  Judgment  or  decree  rendered  In  the 
civil  division  of  the  Dtetrict  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  clause — ". 

(b)  SubsecUon  (b)  of  section  1&-103,  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla  Code,  Is  amended  by  strlX- 
Uig  "after  being  forfeited,"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "forfeited  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  subsection  (a)  (4),". 

Sec.  10.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  16-132, 
District  of  Columbia  Ccxle,  is  amended  bj 
striking  "(a)  A"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(a)  (1)  Except  as  provided  by  secUon  1*- 
101,  a";  and  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  A  Judgment  entered  ou  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  paragraph  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia  Court  of  General  Sessions 
may  not  be  docketed  In  the  Office  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  United  States  District  Cotirt  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  provisions  of 
this  title  relating  to  enforcement  of  Judg- 
ments, executions  thereon  and  writs  and  pro- 
ceedings in  aid  of  execution  thereof,  are  ap- 
plicable to  Judgments  entered  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  paragraph  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia  Court  of  General  Sessions." 
Sec.  11.  Section  15-310,  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code  is  amended  by  steiklng  from  the 
first  sentence  "An"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '(a)  An";  by  striking  from  the  sec- 
ond sentence  "It"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  it";  and  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(b)  An  execution  Issued  on  a  Judgment 
entered  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
subsection  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  General  Sessions  may  be  levied  on  real 
estate." 

Sec.  12.  Section  15-311.  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code,  is  amended  by  striking  from  the 
first  sentence  "The  writ"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(a)  The  writ";  and  by  inserting 
at   the  end    the  following: 

"(b)  A  writ  of  fieri  facias  Issued  from  the 
District  of  Coliunbla  Ccairt  of  General  Ses- 
sions upon  a  judgment  entered  in  that  court 
on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  sub- 
section may  be  levied  on  legal  leasehold  or 
freehold  estates  of  the  debtor  in   land." 

Sbc.  13.  (a)  SecUons  1288,  1290,  1291,  and 
1293  of  the  Act  approved  March  3,  1901  (31 
Stat.  1392) ,  as  amended  (sees.  30-loe,  30-108 
30-110,  and  30-112.  DC.  Code,  1961  ed),  are 
amended  by  striking  "United  SUtee  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "DUtrlct  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions". 

(b)  Section  1288  of  the  Act  approved 
March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  1392)  as  amended 
(sec.  30-106,  D.C.  Code,  1961  ed.),  la  further 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  clerk  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  of  General  Sessions  and  such 
deputy  clerks  of  the  ooiort  as  may,  in  writ- 
ing, be  designated  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
and  approved  by  the  chief  Judge,  are  author- 
ized to  celebrate  marriages  In  the  District 
of  Columbia." 

(c)(1)  The  fifth  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "Hygiene  and  SanlUtlon  In  the  Pub- 
lic Schools"  under  the  caption  HEALTH  DE- 
PARTMENT" in  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
entlUed  "An  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or 
In  part  against  the  revenues  of  such  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1930,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  February  26, 
1929  (45  Stat.  1285),  as  amended  (sec.  30-116, 
D.C.  Code,  1961  ed.).  Is  repealed. 

(2)  The  clerk  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
transfer  all  marriage  records  in  bis  custody 
(including  marriage  records  transferred 
from  the  health  department)  to  the  clerk 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  ol  General 
Sessions. 


(d)(1)  Paragraphs  (11),  (12).  (13),  and 
(14)  ot  section  15-706(e)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  are  repealed. 

(2)  Chapter  7,  title  15,  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  tlie 
end  the  following: 

§  15-717.  Marriage  license  and  related  fees 
"For  each  marriage  license,  the  fee  shall 
be  $2;  for  each  certified  copy  of  a  marriage 
license  return,  the  fee  shall  be  $1;  for  each 
certified  copy  of  applications  for  marriage 
license  the  fee  shall  be  $1;  and  for  registering 
authorizations  to  perform  marriages  and  is- 
suing certificate,  the  fee  shall  be  »l. 

"The  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions  may,  by  rule  of  court,  increase 
or  decrease  fees  provided  by  this  section." 

(3)  The  analysis  of  chapter  7  of  title  15 
preceding  section  15-701  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  at 
the  end: 
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"16-717.  Marriage  license  and  related  fees" 
Sic.  14.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  4  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, authorize  appropriations,  and  lor 
other  purposes",  approved  August  28,  1935 
(49  Stat.  946),  as  added  by  the  Act  ap- 
proved June  4,  1943  (57  Stat.  100,  109,  110). 
as  amended  (sec.  46-304,  D.C.  Code,  1961  ed), 
is  amended  by  striking  from  the  second  and 
from  the  penultimate  sentences  "clerk  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Recorder  of  Deeds  of". 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Sections  1238.  1239,  and  1241 
of  the  Act  approved  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat. 
1384,  1385),  as  amended  (sees.  38-102,  38- 
103,  and  38-105,  DC.  Code,  1961  ed.|.  are 
amended  by  striking  "clerk  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Recorder  of  Deeds  of". 

(b)  Sections  1238  and  1246  of  the  Act 
approved  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  1384,  1386), 
as  amended  (sees.  38-102  and  38-110,  D.C. 
Code,  1961  ed.),  are  amended  by  striking 
"clerk"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Re- 
corder of  Deeds". 

(c)  In  addition  to  fees  otherwise  provided 
for,  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  shall  charge  and 
collect  the  following  fees: 

(1)  for  filing  and  recording  each  notice 
of  mechanic's  lien,  $1; 

(2)  for  entering  release  of  mechanic's  Hen, 
50  cents  for  each  order  of  lienor;  and 

(3)  for  each  undertaking  of  llenee,  75 
cents. 

Sec.  16.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  lien  for  moneys  due  hospitals  for  serv- 
ices rendered  in  cases  caused  by  negligence 
or  fault  of  others  and  providing  for  the  re- 
cording and  enforcing  of  such  Hens",  ap- 
proved June  30,  1939  (53  Stat.  990,  991),  as 
amended  (sees.  38-202  and  38-305,  D.C.  Code, 
1961  ed),  is  amended  by  striking  from  sec- 
tions 2  and  5  "clerk  of  the  United  SUtes 
District  Court  for"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Recorder  of  Deeds  of";  and  by  strik- 
ing the  second  sentence  of  section  5  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
Recorder  of  Deeds  shall  Index  the  same  in 
the  name  of  the  injured  person  and  shall 
charge  and  collect  a  fee  of  $1  for  recording. 
Indexing,  and  releasing  the  lien  so  filed." 

Sec.  17.  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  6323  of  subchapter  C  of  chapter 
64  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  .Act  to  revise  the 
internal  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States", 
approved  August  16,  1954  (68A  Stat.  779;  2fl 
U.S.C.  6323).  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  WrrH  RECORDER  OF  DEEDS  OT  THE  DIS- 
TRICT or  coLUBOTiA. — In  the  office  of  the  Re- 
corder of  Deeds  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
IX  the  property  subject  to  the  lien  is  situated 
in  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Src.  18.  Section  6  of  title  I  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  revenue  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  August  17,  1937  (50  Stat.  673.  674). 
as  amended  (sec.  47-1406.  DC.  Code.  1961 
ed.),  Is  amended  by  striking  "clerk  of  the 


United  States  District  Court  for",  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Recorder  cif  Deeds  of"; 
and  by  striking  "said  court"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "the  United  States  District  Court 
lor  the  District  of  Columbia."  _ 

Sec.  19.  Paragraphs  16  and  18  of  section 
15-706(e),  District  of  Columbia  Code,  are 
repealed. 

Sec  20.  Appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  are  authorized. 

Sec.  21.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  which  Is  at  least 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  approval  of 
this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

1.  Page  3,  line  4.  strike  out  "877.  878(b). 
and  878(f) "  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "878b. 
and  878f". 

2.  Page  10,  strike  out  lines  9  through  13, 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  17.  (a)  Sec- 
tion 6323(a)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:". 

3.  Page  10,  immediately  after  line  17,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  Section  548a  of  the  Act  approved 
March  3,  1901  as  added  by  the  Act  of  April 
27,  1945  (59  Stat.  100),  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing 'Sec.  548a.'  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'Sec.  548a.  (a)'  and  by  Inserting  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection : 

"'(b)  The  Recorder  of  Deeds  shall  accept 
for  filing  any  notice  of  Federal  tax  lien  or 
any  other  document  affecting  such  a  lien  if 
such  notice  or  document  is  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate  and  could  be  filed  with  the  clerk 
of  the  United  States  District  Coiu-t  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  fee  for  each  such 
filing  with  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  shall  be 
the  same  as  the  fee  charged  by  the  Recorder 
of  Deeds  for  filing  a  similar  document  for  a 
private  person.  The  Recorder  of  Deeds  shall 
bill  the  district  director  of  Internal  Revenue 
on  a  monthly  basis  for  fees  for  documents 
filed  by  such  district  director.  Any  docu- 
ment releasing  or  affecting  any  notice  of 
Federal  tax  lien  which  has  been  filed  with 
the  clerk  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
lor  the  District  of  Columbia  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  thU  Act  shall  be  filed  with 
such  clerk.' " 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill — submitted  by  the 
CommLssioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia— is  to  transfer  a  number  of  functions 
from  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  of  general  sessions,  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  functions  transferred  by  the  terms 
of  this  bill  are  all  of  a  nature  which  are 
not  customarily  performed  by  a  U.S.  dis- 
trict court,  but  rather  by  a  local  court 
or  by  some  local  administrative  agency. 

The  bill.  In  providing  for  the  transfers 
of  functions,  carries  out  specific  recom- 
mendations contained  in  a  study  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  of  Representatives,  and 
which  such  committee  directed  be  made 
pursuant  to  House  Report  No.  1708,  85th 
Congress,  The  study  and  the  recom- 
mendations included  in  such  study  were 
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prepared  by  representatives  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  the  Administrative 
Ofiftce  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

riTNCTIONS    TRANSFXSRED 

Notary  public:  The  bill  designates  the 
District  Commissioners,  in  lieu  of  the 
clerk  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  the  depository 
for  filing  papers,  records,  signatures,  and 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  general 
sessions,  rather  than  the  U.S.  district 
court,  to  remove  a  notary  public  for 
cause. 

TradMnarks,  trade  names;  Designates 
the  ofBce  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
corder of  Deeds,  in  lieu  of  the  clerk  for 
the  U.S.  district  court,  as  the  depository 
for  filing  trademarks,  trade  names, 
labels,  and  brands. 

Judgments:  Makes  extensive  changes 
respecting  the  docketing  of  judgments 
and  decrees  rendered  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  of  general  sessions. 

Recordation  of  liens:  Designates  the 
Office  of  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  lieu  of  the  clerk  for  the 
U.S.  district  court,  as  the  depository  for 
mechanics  liens.  Federal  tax  liens — 
United  States  Code,  section  6323 — Dis- 
trict personal  property  tax  liens,  District 
of  Columbia  unemployment  compensa- 
tion tax  liens,  and  hospital  liens. 

Marriage  licenses:  Transfers  from  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  the  court  of  general  sessions, 
the  function  of  issuing  and  recording 
marriage  licenses,  licensing  persons  to 
celebrate  the  rites  of  marriage,  and  fix- 
ing the  fees  in  connection  with  the  is- 
suance thereof.  Also  authorizes  the 
transfer  from  the  U.S.  district  court  of 
all  marriage  records  to  the  custody  of 
the  clerk  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  the  said  clerk  and  the 
deputy  clerks  of  such  court,  when  desig- 
nated by  the  chief  judge,  to  celebrate 
marriages  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  follows  the  practice  now  provided 
for  in  Maryland  and  in  several  counties 
in  Virginia. 

Optometry:  Relieves  the  U.S.  district 
court  of  the  responsibility  of  receiving 
for  filing  certified  copies  of  optometrists' 
registrations.  Retains  the  Department 
of  Occupations  and  Professions  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  as  cus- 
todian of  such  records. 

COST    OF    LEGISLATION 

Our  committee  is  advised  that  the 
enactment  of  S.  1611  will  involve,  some 
additional  cost  to  the  District  govern- 
ment. The  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioners estimate  that  the  cost  will 
amount  to  approximately  $13,856  for  the 
first  year,  and  that  such  cost  occurs  as 
the  result  of  marriage  license  and  lien 
recordation  functions  being  transferred 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions  and  to  the  Office  of  Re- 
corder of  Deeds. 

AMKNOMXNTS 

In  addition  to  the  technical  amend- 
ments to  section  6,  your  committee 
amended  section  17  of  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  to  authorize  the  Recorder 
of  Deeds  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
receive  for  filing  Federal  tax  liens  and 


related  documents  so  that  the  forms  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  use  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
could  be  received  by  the  Recorder  as  they 
are  in  other  jurisdictions. 

Thus,  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  shall  ac- 
cept for  filing  any  notice  of  a  Federal  tax 
lien  or  other  document  afifecting  such  a 
lien  when  it  is  on  such  form  and  bears 
such  signature  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
charge  made  by  the  Recoider  of  Deeds 
for  such  filing  shall  be  the  same  as  the 
fee  for  filing  of  a  similar  document  by  a 
private  person.  On  a  monthly  basts,  the 
Recorder  of  Deeds  shall  bill  the  District 
Director  of  Internal  Revenue  for  fees  for 
documents  filed. 

Where  any  notice  of  a  Federal  tax  lien 
has  been  fUed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
act,  any  document  releasing  or  affecting 
such  notice  of  Federal  tax  lien  shall  be 
filed  with  the  clerk  of  such  court. 

ENDORSEMENT     OF     LEGISLATION 

On  June  9,  1965,  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  held  public 
hearings  on  S.  1611.  Representatives  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Bar  Association  testified  in 
support  of  the  bill.  Letters  recommend- 
ing enactment  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion were  received  by  your  committee 
from  the  Deputy  Director.  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  from  the 
chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Bar 
Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Approval  was  expressed  also  by  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States 
during  its  session  on  March  18,  1965. 
Your  committee  is  aware  of  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COM- 
MISSION FOR  FISCAL   YEAR    1967 

Mr.  YOUNG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  846,  Rept.  No.  148&). 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
H.  Res.  846 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  Hotise  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
14732)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  th? 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  accordance 
with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bin,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
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ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  flnai  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr  YOUNG  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  846.  and  abii  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  resolution. 

The  Cleric  read  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House  now  consider  House  Resolu- 
iion  846  ' 

The  question  was  talcen,  and  (two- 
t,hird.s  having  voted  m  favor  thereof)  the 
House  agreed  to  consider  House  Resolu- 
tion 846 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  SPRINGER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonim  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  88] 

Abernethy  Felghan  Morse 

Adair  Plndley  Moas 

Andrews.  Flno  Multer 

N   Dak  Fisher  Murphy,  N.T. 

Ba.idstra  Flood  Murray 

Baring  F  "tarty  Nedzl 

Bingham  Fra,-(er  NU 

Blatnik  Frelinghuysen    O'Brien 

Boiling  Oia.mo  ONelU.  Mass. 

Bralemas  0'.x-)dell  Pepper 

Brock  GrabowsJtl  Phllbin 

Brown.  Calir  Grelgg  PlcUe 

Brown,  Clar-  Grlffln  Powell 

ence  J  ,  Jr  Oubser  Qule 

BroyhlU    N  C  Hagan.  Q».  QuUlen 

Burleson  Ha!i  Randall 

Cabell  Hnusen.  Wash  Resnlck 

Cahili  Harvey,  Iiu!  Rivers.  S.C. 

Oailan  Hiwkl.n.?  Roberts 

Callaway  Helstoskl  Rodlno 

Car'er  HerionK  Rogers,  Oolo. 

Casey  Hull  Roncallo 

Celler  Huot  Rooney,  N.T. 

Chelf  Hutchinson  Roeenttutl 

Clark  Ichord  Rostenkowskl 

Cleveland  Irwin  Rumsfeld 

Clever.fjer  Jacobs  StOermaln 

Cohelan  Jennings  St.  Onge 

Collier  J'>::e8.  Ala.  SchneebeU 

Colmer  Kar^teu  Scott 

Conte  Kee  Shipley 

Conyers  Kelly  Slack 

Cooley  K^'ogh  Stafford 

Corman  K':..?  Ctiih  SulllTan 

Culver  Klucyynakl  Sweeney 

Curttn  K>r!;egay  Talcott 

Curtis  Kupferman  Thompson,  N.J. 

D1kk»  La.rd  Toll 

DlnKfli  L^ijgett  Tunney 

Donohue  Long.  La  Tupper 

Dorn  McCarthy  Utt 

Dow  MDowell  Vanlk 

Dowdy  MrEwen  Vigorlto 

Downing  McVicker  Waggonner 

nur.ran,  Oreg      M.irdonald  Walker.  MlM. 

Ed.Tiondson  Mackav  Wjtklns 

E  swards   Ca.lf     MalKlard  Whalley 

Ellsworth  Martin.  Mi«s  White,  Idaho 

Fcu.on  Miiiiiias  WUUams 

Farbsteln  Michel  Willis 

Fa-'u.-Uey  Monaj:an  Wilson.  Bob 

Far:,  um  Morgan  Wolff 

The  SPEAKER  On  this  roUcall  278 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  fiu-ther  pro- 
ceedings ur.der  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AUTHORIZINa  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COM- 
MISSION FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1967 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  YouNol  Is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson],  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  846 
provides  an  open  nile  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
14732,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

H.R.  14732  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  AEC  for  fiscal  year  1967  for 
operating  expenses  in  the  amount  of 
$1,964,128,000,  and  for  plant  and  capital 
equipment  in  the  amoimt  of  $295,830,000, 
making  a  total  authorization  oX  $2,259,- 
958.000. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  au- 
thorization request  for  fiscal  year  1967, 
as  originally  submitted,  called  for  au- 
thorizations of  $1,978,820,000  for  operat- 
ing expenses,  and  $295,500,000  for  plant 
and  capital  equipment,  making  a  total 
requested  authorization  of  $2,274,320,000. 

Later  the  AEC  transmitted  a  proposed 
amendment  to  section  106  of  its  authori- 
zation request,  which  Increased  the  re- 
quest for  plant  and  capital  equipment  by 
$500,000.  The  Commission's  amended 
total  request,  therefore,  became  $2,274,- 
820,000. 

You  will  note  that  the  amount  author- 
ized In  HR.  14732  is  $14,862,000  less 
than  the  amount  requested  by  the  AEC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  will  go  into 
details  of  the  bill  during  debate,  and  I 
urge  that  House  Resolution  846  be 
adopted  in  order  that  the  bUl  H.R.  14732 
may  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  nilnois  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnols.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support  of 
the  rule  which  would  make  in  order  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  1967. 

Hearings  on  this  bill  were  begun,  be- 
fore the  committee  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, on  last  January  25,  a  day  after  the 
President's  budget  message  had  been  re- 
ceived. Those  Members  who  have  read 
the  report  will  see  that  in  over  20  hear- 
ings, consuming  more  than  42  hours,  all 
of  the  aspects  of  this  bill  have  been 
thoroughly  discussed  by  witnesses  rep- 
resenting both  industry  and  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

Because  it  Is  my  privilege  to  serve  not 
only  on  the  Committee  on  Rules  but  also 
on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Ener- 
gy, I  wish  to  take  just  a  moment  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  distlnguishd  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HoLiriBLD],  who  I  believe  deserves  the 
real   appreciation   and   tribute   of   this 


House  for  the  dedicated  work  he  has 
carried  on  not  only  in  connection  with 
this  bill  but  also  In  connection  with  all 
the  oversight  functions  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  said,  this 
bill  does  carry  with  it  a  slight  reduction 
in  the  amount  which  was  requested  in  the 
budget  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

One  question  which  has  been  put  to 
me  today — a  question  which  I  know  Is 
of  great  interest  to  many  Members — Is, 
What  does  the  bill  do  so  fc.  as  the  200- 
billion-electron-volt  accelerator  is  con- 
cerned? Actually,  there  is  very  little 
money  In  the  bill  for  that  purpose;  I 
believe  there  Is  $2.2  million  to  carry  on 
some  design  studies.  It  will  not  actually 
provide  for  the  architect  and  engineering 
or  construction  work  which  ultimately 
will  be  required  if  this  accelerator  is  to 
be  constructed. 

I  believe  this  is  a  sound  authorization 
bill.  The  hearings  were  full  and  com- 
plete. 

I  believe  the  House  should  overwhelm- 
ingly today  approve  not  only  the  rule  but 
also  the  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Conamittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  14732)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  section  261  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  oflfered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE     COMMrrTEE     OF     THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  14732,  with 
Mr.  BtJRKE  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hoti- 
riELD]  win  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Hosmer]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  HolifieldI. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  14732,  is  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  fiscal  year  1967.  Pursuant  to  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  the  Joint  Committee  has  con- 
sidered the  authorization  for  both  op- 
erating and  plant  and  capital  equipment 
funds  for  the  AEC  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  Our  committee  has  considered  this 
subject  exhaustively  over  a  period  of  7 
weeks.  At  the  conclusion  of  our  hearings 
the  Joint  Committee  reviewed  the  AEC's 
requested  authorization  and  filed  a  com- 
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prehensiVB  report  which  recommends  a 
number  of  changes  in  the  AEC's  request, 
and  offers  f>olicy  guidance  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  a  number  of  important 
areas. 

HJl.  14732  was  reported  out  by  the 
Joint  Committee  without  dissent.  It  rep- 
resents the  unanimous  judgment  of 
Members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
from  both  Houses.  As  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  I  am  confident  that  this 
is  a  prudent  authorization  bill. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  following 
authorization  for  the  AEC: 

For  operating  expenses tl,  964,  128,  000 

For      plant       and       capital 

equipment 396.  830,  000 


Total  authorization 2.  259,  958.  000 

This  represents  a  reduction  of  about 
$15  million  from  the  amount  requested 
by  the  AEC.  By  way  of  further  compari- 
son, the  total  AEC  authorization  recom- 
mended by  our  committee  for  fiscal  year 
1967  is  $295,563,000  less  than  the  author- 
ization recomjnended  by  our  committee 
and  approved  by  Congress  for  fiscal  year 
1966.  In  general,  the  AEC's  program 
has  been  characterized  by  substantial  de- 
clines in  the  amounts  requested  and  au- 
thorized for  the  raw  materials,  special 
nuclear  materials,  and  weapons  pro- 
grams, whereas  the  ABC's  other  pro- 
grams have  continued  at  about  the  same 
funding  level,  or  Increased. 

Section  101(a)  of  H.R.  14732  would  au- 
thorize appropriations  of  $1,964,128,000 
for  operating  expenses  for  the  AEC's  ma- 
jor programs.  I  would  like  to  explain 
several  highlights  of  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  this  au- 
thorization. 

First.  In  the  nuclear  weapons  program, 
the  committee  recommends  the  addition 
of  SIO  million  to  the  AEC's  authorization 
request.  The  additiongd  funds  are 
needed  for  the  AEC's  underground  nu- 
clear weaF>ons  testing  program,  to  help 
assure  an  effective,  comprehensive,  and 
aggressive  program.  I  should  note  that 
even  with  the  $10  million  Increase  recom- 
mended by  our  committee,  the  AEC's 
total  weapons  program  operating  costs 
for  fiscal  year  1967  would  be  $53,400,000 
less  than  the  amount  approved  by  Con- 
gress for  fiscal  year  1966. 

Second.  In  the  reactor  development 
program,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended a  net  reduction  of  $365,000  from 
the  AEC's  operating  fund  request.  In 
this  connection  I  wish  to  report  that 
major  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
civilian  power  reactor  development  pro- 
gram in  the  past  year.  As  of  January  1, 
1965,  there  were  approximately  1,000 
megawatts  of  nuclear-powered  electrical 
generating  capacity  In  full  operation  In 
the  United  States.  This  amounted  to 
about  one-half  of  1  percent  of  our  total 
installed  electrical  generating  capacity. 

During  1965,  orders  were  placed  for 
approximately  4,700  megawatts  of  addi- 
tional nuclear-generating  capacity, 
about  one-fifth  of  the  total  generating 
capacity  ordered  during  this  period. 
Moreover,  during  just  the  first  4  months 
of  1966,  utilities  announced  firm  con- 
tracts for  the  addition  of  approximately 
3.700  megawatts  of  nuclear-generating 
capacity,  approximately  one-half  of  the 


total  generating  capacity  additions  an- 
nounced during  this  period.  In  addition. 
plans  have  been  announced  for  the  con- 
struction of  1,600  megawatts  more 
capacity,  for  which  firm  contracts  have 
not  been  executed.  All  of  the  announced 
nuclear  capacity  additions  were  boiling 
and  pressurized  water  reactor  types. 

The  significant  increase  in  the  num- 
ber and  size  of  nuclear  reactors  ordered 
is  encouraging.  It  is  also  cause  for  par- 
ticular vigilance.  In  our  report,  the 
Joint  Committee  has  urged  the  nuclear 
industry  to  give  the  closest  attention  to 
design  and  construction  factors,  in  order 
to  assure  that  requirements  are  met  and 
that  a  high  degree  of  reliability  is  built 
into  these  plants  so  that  they  will  be- 
come. In  the  minimum  period,  economical 
additions  to  utility  systems. 

As  I  have  stated,  our  report  on  the 
AEC's  authorization  bill  summarizes  in- 
creases in  planned  additions  of  nuclear- 
generating  capacity  in  the  last  year.  We 
think  this  is  a  significant  increase  in  such 
a  new  technology. 

Some  have  expressed  concern  that  the 
growing  application  of  nuclear  power  will 
result  in  a  decrease  in  the  use  of  coal- 
fired  powerplants.  I  think  the  history 
of  our  growth  in  overall  needs  for  power 
clearly  shows  that  we  will  need  all  the 
power  we  can  get  from  all  sources.  For 
example,  the  data  put  together  by  the 
National  Coal  Association  show  that  In 
1964  we  consumed  479  million  tons  of 
coal  while  in  1965  we  consumed  510  mil- 
lion tons,  which  is  an  increase  of  6.4  per- 
cent in  1  year.  The  March  1966  issue 
of  the  Mining  Congress  Journal  contains 
an  article  which  factors  in  the  growth  of 
nuclear  power  and  states  that  coal  con- 
sumption is  expected  to  double  during 
the  period  between  1960  and  1980. 

I  recently  heard  of  a  report  prepared 
for  internal  use  by  the  General  Electric 
Co..  which  may  be  causing  people  in  the 
coal  industry  some  concern.  I  got  in 
touch  with  Mr.  James  Young,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Electric  Co..  to  find 
out  what  this  matter  was  about.  He 
told  me  that  it  concerned  a  study  which 
had  not  gotten  the  attention  of  the  re- 
sponsible people  in  his  organization  and 
was  based  on  erroneous  assumptions. 
Due  to  these  erroneous  assumptions  the 
erroneous  conclusion  was  reached  that 
coal  demands  would  drop  to  zero  by  the 
year  2060.  I  asked  Mr.  Young  to  write 
me  a  letter  explaining  this,  which  I  am 
including  In  the  Record  at  this  point : 

General  £t,scTRic  Co., 

May  9.  1966. 
Hon.  Chet  HoLinsu), 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing there  has  been  circulated  a  General  Elec- 
tric report  entitled  "Energy  Inputs  to  United 
States,  1800-2060."  that  concludes  that  the 
demand  for  coal  will  go  to  ssero  by  the  year 
2060. 

As  1  mentioned  to  you  on  May  7,  1966, 
this  repwrt  was  produced  by  a  GE  long- 
range  planning  component,  not  associated 
with  the  divisions  of  the  company  resjjonsl- 
ble  for  our  energy  business:  nor  was  It  re- 
viewed by  the  management  of  these  divisions, 
as  Is  the  normal  policy.  The  report  was 
produced  for  IntemaJ  oonfiideratlon;  and 
was  Inadvertently  released. 

The  avowed  intent  of  the  report  was  to 
evaluate  the  domestic  energy  demand  In  all 


sectors,  and  the  associated  distribution  of 
supply  from  the  competing  energy  sources, 
for  1800  to  2060.  The  conclusions  reached 
do  not  agree  with  the  comptany  position  rela- 
tive to  the  demand  for  coal  and  resulted 
from  largely  erroneous  assumptions  without 
regard  to  the  realities  of  the  futxire  environ- 
ment. 

Sincerely  yours. 

James  F.  Tounc, 
Vice    President    and    Generol    Manager, 

Atomic  Products  Division. 

The  past  year  has  sdso  witnessed  a 
continuing  shift  in  emphasis  away  from 
Qoverrmient  support  of  light  water  re- 
actors being  offered  on  a  commercial 
basis.  The  Government  is  now  concen- 
trating its  research  and  development 
program  on  the  more  advanced  reactor 
types,  particularly  the  fast  breeder  re- 
actors. These  are  the  reactors  which 
truly  hold  forth  promise  of  providing  this 
Nation  and  the  world  with  a  limitless 
supply  of  energy.  In  order  for  nuclear 
power  to  contribute  significantly  to  the 
solution  of  our  long-term  energy  needs, 
it  Is  essential  that  breeder  reactors  be  de- 
veloped. AEC's  budget  request  for  this 
year  contains  a  significant  increase  for 
fast  breeder  reactor  development  work. 
The  committee  vigorously  endorses  an 
increased  level  of  effort  in  the  fast 
breeder  reactor  program,  and  urges  the 
Commission  to  complete  Its  formulation 
of  this  program  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date. 

During  our  authorization  hearings  we 
were  also  informed  of  an  increase  in 
private  industrial  support  of  fast  breeder 
reactor  developsnent.  The  committee 
has  strongly  encouraged  nongovern- 
mental support  of  work  in  this  field,  and 
increased  conamercial  competition.  We 
hope  this  trend  will  continue. 

The  Joint  Committee  views  the  civilian 
reactor  development  program  as  a 
dynamic  one  requiring  changes  In  effort 
as  progress  is  made.  The  new  develop- 
ments which  have  occurred  in  the  last 
year  or  so — such  as  the  sharp  increase  in 
the  number  of  power  reactors  ordered 
and  progress  in  the  fast  breeder  area — 
are  cause  for  an  updating  of  the  overall 
program  plans  which  have  provided 
guidelines  for  the  Government's  effort*. 
For  this  reason,  the  committee  has  urged 
the  AEC  to  update  its  1962  report  to  the 
President  on  the  civilian  nuclear  power 
program.  It  may  well  be  that  such  a^ 
review  would  show  that  increased  effort 
is  called  for  in  certain  areas — such  as 
fast  breeder  work. 

In  this  connection,  the  committee  has- 
asked  the  Commission  to  reconsider  the 
advanced  converter  reactor  program,  un- 
der which  a  number  of  reactor  concept* 
have  been  supported.  One  of  these  con- 
cepts is  the  heavy-water,  organic-cooled 
reactor.  Although  approving  the  full 
amount  requested  by  the  AEC  for  heavy- 
water,  organic-cooled  reactor  develop- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1967.  Including 
$2  million  requested  for  preliminary 
architect-engineer  work  on  a  prototype, 
the  committee  has  cautioned  the  AEC  to 
continue  to  maintain  the  closest  surveil- 
lance and  direction  of  this  work,  and  to 
eliminate  effort  not  directly  required  to 
establish  the  technical  feasibility  of  us- 
ing this  concept  for  the  competitive  gen- 
eration of  power. 
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Technical  problems  have  also  been  ex- 
perienced with  the  other  two  reactor  con- 
cepts beuig  developed  as  part  of  the 
AEC  s  advanced  converter  program. 
These  concepts  are  the  seed-blanket 
reactor  and  the  high-temperature  gas- 
cooled  reactor.  As  explained  in  our  com- 
mittee s  report,  the  seed-blanket  reactor 
program  has  been  reoriented  from  a  co- 
operative demonstration  project  to  a  re- 
search and  development  base  program. 
A  significant  amount  of  information  has 
been  developed  by  Admiral  Rickover  con- 
cerning this  concept  during  the  past  year. 
Admiral  Rickover  also  continues  to  have 
confidence  that  a  successful  seed-blanket 
breeder  core  desisn  can  be  developed. 
The  potential  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
breeding  in  a  uranium-thorium  fuel 
cycle  with  a  light  water  reactor,  are  very 
great  and  the  committee  has  approved 
thi';  reorientation.  With  respect  to  the 
high-teniperature  gas-coo!ed  reactor 
program,  our  committee's  r^nxirt  observes 
that  careful  attention  should  be  given  by 
the  AEC  to  all  relevant  technical  and 
economic  data  before  any  decision  is 
made  to  proceed  with  construction  of  a 
reactor  prototype 

In  this  respect.  I  should  like  to  reit- 
erate our  committees'  views  that  the 
AEC's  civilian  nuclear  power  program  is 
a  development  proKram  which  is  in- 
tended to  ascertain  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  particular  reactor  sys- 
tems. Successes  or  failures  of  particular 
projects  cannot  accurately  be  predicted 
in  advance  If  they  could,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  the  project  in  a  de- 
velopment program  The  committee's 
main  concern  is  that  the  AEC  outline 
all  of  the  data  that  are  developed  In  the 
various  phases  of  the  program  and  base 
its  future  actions  on  the  technical  and 
economic  facts  which  are  leanied.  Lines 
of  efifort  which  do  not  appear  to  be 
feasible  or  promising,  or  which  do  not 
i.ffer  slg::iflcant  advantages  over  alter- 
nate systems  should  be  promptly 
dropped 

Included  in  the  AECs  reactor  develop- 
ment program  Is  the  simn  of  $500,000  for 
study  work  on  the  application  of  nuclear 
propulsion  to  merchant  vessels.  The 
Joint  Committee  is  disappointed  that  the 
.»lEC  and  the  Maritime  Administration 
.-til!  have  not  completed  their  evaluation 
of  the  application  of  nuclear  power  to 
merchant  vessels  Accordingly,  research 
and  development  effort  cannot  be  sup- 
^orted  at  this  time  and  further  efforts 
must  be  limited  to  studies.  The  AEC 
recently  reported  to  our  committee  that 
the  executive  branch  is  still  studying  this 
problem  to  determine  if  the  potential 
benefits  are  worth  the  costs  involved. 
The  committee  was  informed  that  if  the 
.-tudy  indicates  that  effort  in  this  f!eld 
was  justiflpd,  and  if  an  agreement  Is 
reached  with  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion on  the  objectives  of  such  a  program, 
research,  and  development  effort  Involv- 
ing actual  systems  and  hardware  will 
be  initiated  EKiring  our  authorization 
hearings,  representatives  cf  the  maritime 
industry  asked  for  an  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify concerning  the  application  of  nu- 
clear propulsion  to  merchant  ships.  The 
committee  stated  m  response  to  this  re- 
quest  that   hearings  would  be  held  as 


soon  as  possible.  Subsequently,  indus- 
try representatives  asked  that  the  pro- 
posed hearings  on  nuclear  merchant 
ships  be  deferred.  The  Joint  Committee 
has,  therefore,  postponed  immediate 
hearings. 

Third.  In  the  physical  research  pro- 
gram, the  committee  has  recommended 
authorization  of  the  full  amount  re- 
quested by  the  AEC.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  in  this  connection  that  42  per- 
cent of  the  Commission's  physical  re- 
search budget  Is  for  high  energy  physics 
research,  which  is  a  frontier  research 
program.  As  our  committee  report 
pointed  out  last  year,  high  energy  physics 
is  an  expensive  program  which  is  na- 
tional in  scope  and  not  related  solely  to 
the  mission  of  any  one  agency.  Oper- 
ating costs  of  $109.8  million  are  pro- 
jected for  fiscal  year  1967.  The  AEC  is 
acting  as  the  manager  of  this  national 
research  effort,  and  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee agrees  with  Dr.  Donald  F.  Hornig — 
the  President's  science  adviser — that  the 
AEC  is  uniquely  fitted  to  carry  out  this 
management  role.  However,  our  com- 
mittee wishes  to  reiterate  our  intent  that 
desirable  expansion  in  the  Nation's  high 
energy  physics  program  shall  not  be  at 
the  expense  of  other  vital  AEC  activities. 

I  wish  to  add  for  the  information  of 
the  Members  that  Included  within  the 
high  energy  physics  budget  is  the  sum 
of  $2.2  million  for  continued  advanced 
accelerator  design  studies  for  the  pro- 
posed 200-blllion-electron-volt  accelera- 
tor. However,  the  ABC  has  not  request- 
ed, nor  has  the  committee  authorized, 
funds  for  engineering  design  or  construc- 
tion for  the  200-billlon-electron-volt  ac- 
celerator. The  AEC  is  at  present  evalu- 
ating the  six  locations  for  this  accelera- 
tor that  were  recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences. 

Fourth.  For  the  biology  and  medicine; 
training,  education,  and  information; 
and  isotopes  development  programs  our 
committee  has  recommended  cuts  total- 
ing over  $2  million.  We  believe  these 
important  programs  can  continue  at  an 
effective  rate  notwithstanding  these 
reductions. 

Fifth.  In  the  Commission's  plowshare 
program,  involving  peaceful  use  for  nu- 
clear explosives,  the  Joint  Committee  has 
added  $1.5  million  to  the  AEC's  budget 
request  for  the  conduct  of  an  experi- 
ment involving  a  contained  underground 
nuclear  explosion  to  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  increasing  natural  gas  pro- 
duction. Our  cc«nmittee  believes  there 
are  significant  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  tills  experiment,  which  is  to  be  con- 
ducted on  a  cost-sharing  basis  with 
private  industry.  If  this  experiment  is 
successful  it  can  point  the  way  to  sub- 
stantial increases  In  our  natural  gas 
reserves,  and  in  revenues  to  the  Federal 
Gkjvemment  from  the  leasing  to  private 
industry  of  Federal  lands  containing 
natiu'al  gas  deposits. 

I  will  now  summarize  very  briefly  the 
remaining  sections  of  H.R.  14732. 

Section  10Kb)  authorizes  $246,530,000 
for  plant  and  capital  equipment  obliga- 
tions for  the  AEC. 

Sections  102,  103,  and  104  are  general 
provisions  similar  to  those  contained  in 
previous  AEC  authorization  acts. 


Section  105  would  amend  the  AEC's 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1958  by 
extending  for  an  additional  year — to 
June  30,  1967 — the  date  for  approving 
proposals  imder  the  third  roimd  of  the 
AEC's  cooperative  power  reactor  demon- 
stration program. 

Section  106  would  increase  by  $49,300,- 
000  the  amounts  authorized  for  certain 
projects  approved  in  prior  years.  This 
amount  is  included  within  the  total  au- 
thorization for  the  AEC  wliich  I  men- 
tioned at  the  outset. 

Section  107  would  amend  the  AEC's 
fiscal  year  1966  Authorization  Act  by  re- 
scinding the  authorization  for  the  large 
seed-blanket  reactor  cooperative  project, 
except  for  funds  heretofore  obligated. 
As  I  have  already  said,  our  committee 
feels  that  continued  research  and  devel- 
opment work  on  the  seed-blanket  con- 
cept is  warranted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee are  fully  mindful  of  our  respon- 
sibilities to  Congress  and  the  people  of 
this  country  when  we  consider  a  matter 
of  such  vital  importance  as  the  AEC's 
authorization  bill.  This  bill  provides 
funds  to  insure  our  continued  preemi- 
nence both  in  the  military  and  the  ci- 
vilian uses  of  atomic  energy. 

I  reiterate  that  H.R.  14732  was  re- 
ported out  by  the  Joint  Committee  with- 
out dissent,  and  I  urge  its  enactment  in 
its  present  form. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  connection  with  that 
line  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  what  agency  or 
what  program  is  responsible  for  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  the  equipment  of 
satellites  for  instance  with  nuclear  war- 
heads and  the  ability  to  detect  nuclear 
warhead  satellites — to  detect  them  and 
perhaps  to  explode  them  in  space? 

'What  agency,  what  committee,  and 
what  program  has  the  direct  responsi- 
bility for  this? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  Department 
of  Defense  is  responsible  for  stating  the 
requirements  for  detection  equipment. 
Those  requirements,  if  they  are  in  the 
field  of  research  and  development,  will 
be  conducted  under  research  projects  in 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  labora- 
tories, to  the  greatest  degree  possible. 
In  some  degree  there  might  be  a  devel- 
opment program  in  the  laboratories  of 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force.  How- 
ever, there  would  be  close  coordination 
by  both.  The  eventual  manufacture  of 
the  hardware  would  be  a  request  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  which  request 
would  go  to  tlie  regular  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  how  about 
the  research  and  development  for  the 
detection  of  such  a  device  put  in  orbit  by 
an  unfriendly  country  or  any  other 
country  for  that  matter? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Well,  we  have  cer- 
tain satellites  which  gather  intelligence 
at  this  time  that  are  actually  in  orbit. 
But  most  of  their  intelligence  is  in  the 
way  of  weather  intelligence  and  certain 
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photographic  ability  as  well  as  meteor- 
ological data,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
We  have  equipment  developed  by  the 
AEC  laboratories  which  is  flown  in  satel- 
lites to  detect  nuclear  explosions  in 
space.  We  have  not  at  this  time  de- 
veloped a  satellite  that  can  detect 
whether  a  nuclear  weapon  is  aboard  an 
orbiting  satellite. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
handles  these  research  and  development 
projects. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  this  matter  is  being  worked 
on  by  both  the  AEC  and  the  Department 
of  Defense.  However,  unfortunately,  it 
is  the  type  of  matter  which  we  caimot  go 
into  in  detail,  except  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  discuss  it  with  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  later. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  wlU 
yield  further — I  do  not  expect  to  get  any 
specific  details  on  the  House  floor  with 
respect  to  this  matter.  Is  NASA  involved 
in  this  too? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  NASA  is  a  civilian 
agency  and  they  are  involved  in  weather 
satellites  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Of 
course,  in  the  developing  of  weather  sat- 
ellites, that  is.  weather  satellites  which 
can  be  used  for  civilian  purposes,  the 
data  obtained  is  available  to  the  military 
agencies  as  well. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  greatly  hope  that  we 
are  making  progress  in  this  field.  It 
seems  to  me  this  is  far  more  important 
than  any  trip  to  the  moon  or  landing 
on  the  moon.  I  think  we  ought  to  dedi- 
cate a  lot  of  effort  to  this,  and  to  some 
system  of  detection  and  some  system  for 
disposing  of  any  weapons,  any  nuclear 
weapons,  that  may  be  put  In  space  by 
some  country — and  certainly  if  they  are 
put  in  space  by  some  unfriendly  country. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  the  Member  now  speaking  in 
the  well  of  the  House  shares  that  view 
100  percent  and  we  are  watching  it 
closely. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia TMr.  HOLIFIELD  ].  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  HosmerI.  the  ranking 
member,  and  all  other  members  of  the 
committee  for  bringing  to  us  such  a  con- 
structive report.  At  the  same  time  that 
I  am  commending  the  members  of  the 
committee,  of  course,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  staff,  because  the  staff  has 
placed  in  this  report  all  the  information 
that  is  necessary  to  understand  what  is 
being  done  in  this  particular  field,  as 
well  as  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  dur- 
ing fiscal  1967. 

I  think  It  is  one  of  the  most  construc- 
tive reports  that  has  been  put  out  from 
time  to  time.  As  the  committee  has  con- 
sidered this  legislation  and  has  consid- 
ered the  appropriations  which  will  be 
made  under  the  authority  that  has  been 


granted  in  this  legislation,  it  se«ns  to  me 
that  any  Member  who  is  interested 
should  be  able  to  get  ills  answers  from 
this  report,  to  any  questions  he  may  have 
in  this  field. 

I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  frcwn  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  in 
urging  enactment  of  H.R.  14732.  to  au- 
thorize appropriaticais  for  the  Atc«nic 
Energy  Commission  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  As  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Raw  Materials. 
I  also  wish  to  discuss  an  important  aspect 
of  the  Commissions  budget;  namely,  the 
uraniiun  procurement  program. 

Since  1946.  the  AEC  has  spent  about 
$5.4  billion  to  purchase  uranium  from 
domestic  and  foreign  sources.  This  ma- 
terial represents  a  great  national  asset 
which  does  not  deteriorate  in  stocltpile. 
The  vast  majority  of  tliis  material  has 
been  used  in  connection  with  the  military 
aspect  of  the  atomic  energy  program. 
However,  an  Increasing  amount  is  being 
used  for  civilian  purposes,  primarily  in 
central  station  nuclear  powerplants.  In 
all  cases  of  civilian  nuclear  powerplants, 
the  Federal  Government  is  paid  on  a  full 
cost  recovery  tasis  for  uranium  con- 
sumed. 

I  believe  the  Government's  uranium 
procurement  program  has  been  a  success- 
ful one  in  terms  of  fostering  the  develop- 
ment of  a  natural  resource.  During  and 
immediately  after  World  War  n.  the 
United  States  was  a  "have-not  nation"  as 
far  as  uranium  was  concerned.  However, 
as  a  result  of  a  number  of  incentives  of- 
fered by  the  AEC— and  resulting  large- 
scale  exploration  activities  by  private  in- 
dustry— substantial  dep>osIts  of  uranium 
were  discovered  in  this  country  and  this 
vitally  important  material  was  made 
available  for  military  and  civilian  uses. 

Deliveries  of  uranium  to  the  AEC  have 
declined  every  fiscal  year  since  1960,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  in  1967 .  By  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970,  the  AEC  uranium  procure- 
ment program  is  scheduled  to  end. 

During  the  course  of  the  committee's 
authorization  hearings,  we  received  con- 
siderable testimony  from  the  AEC  and 
others  concerning  domestic  reserves  of 
uranium,  and  requirements  for  uranium 
stemming  from  the  rapidly  expanding 
civilian  nuclear  power  program.  The 
statistics  of  nuclear  power  growth  are 
obviously  very  significant  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  uranium  reserves.  A 
large  increase  in  these  reserves  is  neces- 
sary to  support  forecast  civilian  power 
requirements.  However,  the  history  of 
the  uranium  program  illustrates  how  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  can  result  to 
the  discovery  of  substantial  new  deposits 
of  valuable  materials. 

The  apparent  need  for  a  large  increase 
in  uranium  exploration  activities,  sup- 
ported by  private  industry,  is  recognized 
by  all  concerned.  Our  committee  be- 
lieves this  is  a  facet  of  the  atomic  energy 
program  for  which  private  Industry 
should  now  bear  the  primary  respon- 
sibiUty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reiterate  my  support 
of  H.R.  14732. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution.  I  should  like 
also  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
work  of  the  staff  and  my  appreciation  for 


the  cooperation  that  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hos- 
merI. the  ranking  minority  member,  and 
the  members  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  gave 
to  the  hearings,  the  consideration  of  the 
bill,  and  the  marking  up  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  bill  has  received  full  consideration 
by  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  it  is  a  bUl  that  I  think  we  can  all 
be  proud  of  and  report  to  the  Congress 
without  reservation. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
my  chairman,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr. .  Holifuld], 
and  the  ranking  Republican  on  our  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr,  Hosmer],  and  also  the  staff,  who 
have  worked  so  hard  on  this  bill.  This 
is  a  biU  that  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress can  support,  and  I  am  particularly 
grateful  to  the  chairman  for  all  the  hard 
work  that  he  has  done  on  this  legislation. 

The  Joint  Conunlttee  has  reported  out 
HJl.  14732  unanimously.  I  fully  sup- 
port this  recommendation.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  time,  moreover,  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
an  important  initiative  that  the  Joint 
Committee  took  in  connection  with  the 
AECs  request  for  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1967. 

Included  In  the  AEC's  activities  Is  a 
program  for  the  application  of  nuclear 
explosives  to  peaceful  purposes.  This  is 
known  as  Project  Plowshare.  The  Joint 
Committee  has  pointed  out  in  its  report 
on  this  bill  that  such  peaceful  applica- 
tions can  contribute  significantly  to  the 
U.S.  economy  and  that  these  capabilities, 
once  developed,  can  be  made  available  by 
the  United  States  to  other  nations  to 
assist  th«n  in  their  excavation  projects 
and  in  the  development  of  their  re- 
sources. 

One  of  the  lmp>ortant  things  that  we 
believe  nuclear  explosives  can  accom- 
plish is  the  breaking  up  of  huge  tonnage 
of  subsurface  rock.  Such  fracturing  of 
underground  rock  may  lead  to  the  recov- 
ery of  large  quantities  of  gas.  oil.  and 
other  mineral  resources  that  we  cannot 
presently  recover  economically  by  con- 
ventional mesms. 

As  an  example  of  what  this  may  mean. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  the 
western  part  of  these  United  States  there 
exist  geological  formations  that  contain 
great  quantities  of  natural  gas.  How- 
ever, most  of  these  reservoirs  cannot 
be  stimulated  by  conventional  means  to 
give  up  this  natural  gas  in  an  economical 
manner.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, its  LawTence  Radiation  Laboratory' 
and  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  together  with 
the  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.,  have  studied 
the  means  of  applying  nuclear  ex- 
plosives to  the  stimulation  of  these  pres- 
ently unproductive  gas  fields.  They  have 
concluded  that  It  is  feasible  and  safe  to 
conduct  an  experiment  to  determine 
whether  nuclear  explosives  can  assist  in 
the  economical  recovery  of  such  gas. 
Their  studies  have  indicated  that  the 
best  place  for  such  an  early  experiment 
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Is  the  pictured  cliff  formation  in  north- 
em  New  Mexico 

The  AEC  requested  funds  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budge:  for  fiscal  year  1967 
to  carr>-  out  this  experiment,  but  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  did  not  allow  this 
request  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
In  2  days  of  hearings  on  March  11  and 
15  the  Joint  Committee  went  Into  de- 
tailed hearings  with  regard  to  this  ex- 
periment, which  Is  known  as  Project  Gas- 
buggy.  Let  me  tell  you  about  one  of  the 
things  that  we  discovered  during  the 
course  of  our  hearings.  Walter  R.  Hib- 
bard,  Jr..  Director  of  the  US  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  responsible  for  seeing  that  not 
only  our  present  generation  but  future 
American  generations  as  well  have  the 
natural  resources  they  need  to  carry  on  a 
secure  and  vital  economy,  has  written  to 
the  AEC  in  the  following  words: 

If  nuclear  explosives  can  be  used  to  stimu- 
late production  by  fracturing  rock  l:i  *  •  • 
deep,  thick,  lo^w-productlvity  reservoirs,  as 
our  pn?l!ipers  are  convinced,  significant  In- 
creases m  recovery  can  be  effected  We  eetl- 
nnate  that.  In  Rocky  Mountain  reservoirs 
alone,  the  total  increase  in  production  may 
be  as  great  as  317  trillion  cubic  feet.  This 
la  a  i^reaier  quantity  of  natural  gas  than 
our  present  proved  reserves  of  281  trUllon 
cubic  feet 

A  total  of  317  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural 
B;aa  has  a  potential  value  of  about  135  bil- 
lion. Many  of  the  Rocky  MLiuntaln  eas  res- 
ervoirs to  which  nuclear-explosive  stimula- 
tion might  be  applicable  are  on  Federal  land, 
from  which  the  Government  derives  royal- 
ties Funds  received  from  leasing  Federal 
lands  for  petroleum  and  natural  gas  Include 
bonuses,  land  rentals,  and  royalties  An  ex- 
act relationship  does  not  exist  between  such 
receipts  and  the  wellhead  price,  but  the 
average  is  about  one-eighth  the  wellhead 
price  Thus  the  potential  Income  to  the 
Government   would  e.xceed  »4  billion, 

Mr  Chairman  it  is  apparent  that 
there  is  an  Immense  economic  potential 
in  the  use  of  nuclear  explosives  for 
stimulating  the  production  of  natural 
gas  There  is  also  the  promise  that  a 
successful  experiment  m  Project  Gas- 
buggy  'vith  nuclear  explosive.'^  will  lead 
tiie  way  to  economical  recoven-  of  oil 
and  other  natural  resources  as  well.  In 
view  of  these  facts  the  Joint  Committee 
has  taken  the  initiative  in  authorizing 
for  the  Plowshare  program  for  fiscal  year 
1967  an  additional  amount  of  $P2  mil- 
lion so  that  the  Commission  may  go  for- 
ward with  plans  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Gasbuggy  experiment,  in  cooperation 
with  the  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co. 

Now,  the  total  cost  of  this  project, 
which  it  is  anticipated  will  be  spent  over 
a  2-year  period.  Is  $4.7  million  Let  me 
point  out.  however,  that  the  El  Paso 
Natural  Gas  Co,  is  willing  to  contribute 
Sl'-2  million  of  its  own  in  drilling,  tech- 
nical, and  other  logistic  services  In  order 
to  see  this  experiment  come  to  fruition. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  the  El  Paso 
Natural  Gas  Co  will  not  receive  any  In- 
formation from  this  experiment  that  Is 
not  also  m&de  available  to  every  other 
gas  or  oil  company  that  wishes  to  have 
this  information  This  cooperative  effort 
by  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co,  Is  just  an- 
other example  of  constructive  and  en- 
lightened self-interest  that  can  con- 
tribute to  all  I  may  say.  Mr  Chairman. 
Uiat  such  enlightened  self-interest  is 
what  this  country  needsmore  of. 


This  Is  a  challenprig  and  very  im- 
portant project  that  can  benefit  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  I  hope  it 
will  have  the  full  support  of  this  House. 

Mr.  HOLTFTELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  Chair  advise 
how  much  time  I  have  consumed? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  has  consumed  21  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hosmer], 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  and  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
join  with  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee In  commending  to  the  House  the  pro- 
digious efforts  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Holifield]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer], 
the  respective  chairman  and  ranking 
House  minority  member  of  this  commit- 
tee, for  the  fine,  outstanding  work  which 
they  have  done  relative  to  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  support  HJR. 
14732,  which  would  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion for  fiscal  year  1967.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  would  like  to  address  my  remarks 
to  three  general  subjects,  as  follows: 

First,  accelerators:  HR.  14732  con- 
tains $150,000  for  research  and  develop- 
ment to  support  the  work  of  the  400-mll- 
llon-electron-volt  linear  electron  accel- 
erator for  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Last  year  we  authorized 
$4.6  million  for  construction  of  the  ma- 
chine, for  which  MIT  is  presently  select- 
ing a  site.  This  work  ts  in  the  medhim 
energy  physics  program. 

This  House  has  also  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  proposed  very  large  accelera- 
tor— the  200  billion  electron  volts.  Au- 
thorization for  the  proposed  200-billlon- 
electron-volt  accelerator  is  not,  as  our 
chairman  has  told  you,  in  this  year's 
AEC  request  nor  in  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee's recommendations. 

I  wish  to  add  a  few  words  about  exist- 
ing accelerators,  particularly  one  of  the 
high  energy  accelerators  In  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts. 

Two  great  universities — Harvard  and 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy— operate  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  for  the  Nation's  high 
energy  physics  program  the  Cambridge 
electron  accelerator.  This  accelerator 
Is,  and  will  be  until  the  Stanford  linear 
accelerator  becomes  operative  later  this 
year,  the  largest  electron  accelerator  In 
the  United  States.  The  electrons  in  the 
beam  of  this  accelerator  have  an  energy 
of  6  billion  electron  volts. 

Last  summer  there  was  an  unfortimate 
and  tragic  fire  at  the  Cambridge  electron 
accelerator  that  originated  from  a  hydro- 
gen bubble  chamber  used  In  experiments 
with  the  accelerator.  Repairs  have  now 
been  made  to  the  experimental  area  and 
the  Cambridge  accelerator  Is  again  con- 
tributing to  man's  advancing  knowl- 
edge of  the  structure  of  the  particles  in 
the  nucleus  of  the  atom. 


The  sdenhsfs  at  the  accelerator  have 
plans  to  produce  beams  not  only  of  elec- 
trons, but  of  positrons  as  well.  Positrons 
are  particles  having  the  same  mass  as 
the  electron,  but  they  are  of  opposite 
charge.  That,  is  they  have  positive 
ctiarges  instead  of  the  negative  charges 
of  electrons.  These  positrons  and  elec- 
trons will  be  accelerated  to  high  energy 
in  opposite  directions  in  the  accelerator. 
In  the  collision  of  these  charges — which 
will  represent  the  equivalent  of  more 
than  doubling  the  energy  of  this 
machine — will  be  foimd  new  particles  or 
photons  of  high  energy,  which  are 
capable  of  probing  the  atom's  nucleus 
in  perhaps  a  new  dimervslon. 

You  may  ask,  why  make  this  effort? 
The  efforts  of  scientists  at  Cambridge, 
and  at  other  laboratories  with  high 
energy  accelerators,  are  helping  to  as- 
sure that  the  United  States  stays  in  the 
forefront  of  physics  research.  We  must 
remember  that  physics  research  in  the 
1930's  led  to  nuclear  fission.  If  physics 
research  in  the  1960's  and  1970's  were  to 
produce  similar  dramatic  results,  the 
United  States  should  learn  about  these 
results  first.  In  the  meantime,  we  will 
learn  more  about  the  source  of  nuclear 
energy — the  nucleus  of  the  atom — and 
we  will  educate  physicists  at  such  great 
institutions  as  Harvard  and  MIT  who  can 
and  will  contribute  to  all  facets  of  our 
growing,  sopiilstleated  technological 
economy. 

Second,  naval  reactors  program:  The 
bill  before  us  contains  $97,400,000  for 
development  work  on  nuclear  propulsion 
plants  for  both  surface  warships  and  sub- 
marines. The  naval  reactor  development 
program  which  the  committee  has  sup- 
ported throughout  its  history  has  been 
one  of  our  most  successful  research  and 
development  programs. 

The  Joint  Committee  completed  a  re- 
view of  the  naval  reactor  program  in 
January  of  this  year.  The  hearings  have 
been  published  under  the  title  "Naval 
Nuclear  Propulsion  Program,"  dated 
January  26,  1966.  The  foreword  to  this 
hearing  contains  a  summary  of  the  com- 
mittee's views  on  nuclear  propulsion  for 
warships. 

We  are  still  encountering  a  leluctance 
at  certain  levels  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  concerning  the  utilization  of 
nuclear  propulsion.  The  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  of  which  I  am  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  has  taken  some 
steps  to  breaik  the  bottleneck  concerning 
the  utilization  of  nuclear  propulsion  in 
naval  warsliips.  The  bill  we  reported  out 
last  week  recommended  the  addition  to 
the  authorization  request  of  two  nuclear- 
propelled  aircraft  carrier  escort  warsliips. 
Therefore  the  bill  we  reported  out  last 
week  includes  a  nuclear-propelled  air- 
craft carrier,  two  nuclear-propelled 
fric'ates,  and  five  nuclear-propelled  at- 
tack submarines.  The  authorization  of 
these  ships  will  provide  our  Navy  with 
the  warships  which  will  jissure  our  lead- 
ersliip  for  the  decades  whiich  will  follow. 

The  important  thing  to  remember,  I 
believe,  is  that  the  development  work 
that  the  Congress  supported  throughout 
the  years  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
have  the  imparalleled  security  that  our 
Polaris  missile  submarines,  nuclear-pro- 
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pelled  attack  submarines,  and  surface 
warships  provide.  We  must  continue  to 
have  this  vision  which  is  reflected  in  the 
bill  before  us  to  continue  the  support  of 
development  work  to  further  our  lead  in 
the  nuclear  propulsion  field. 

Third,  food  irradiation  program:  The 
bill  under  discussion  provides  $2,200,000 
for  the  AEC's  food  irradiation  program. 
Of  this  amount,  $500,000  is  for  whole- 
someness  studies  which  come  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Biology  and  Medicine 
Division.  The  remaining  $1,700,000  is 
allocated  to  the  Isotopes  Development 
Division  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
irradiation  of  fruits  and  marine  products, 
marketing  studies,  and  the  design  and 
provision  of  radioactive  sources  for  use 
in  the  program. 

Initially  $1,870,000  was  requested  for 
the  Isotopes  development  portion  of  the 
AEC's  food  irradiation  program.  How- 
ever, In  view  of  urgent  work  needed  on 
SNAP  devices  to  be  provided  by  the  Iso- 
topes Development  Division  for  use  by 
NASA  and  DOD,  a  small  cutback  to  a 
level  of  $1,700,000  was  made  in  the  re- 
quest for  the  food  irradiation  program. 

Information  derived  from  the  food 
program  continues  to  provide  favorable 
indication  that  program  goals  for  the 
preservation  of  fruits  and  marine  prod- 
ucts will  be  achieved.  Work  is  continu- 
ing on  the  provision  of  both  fixed  and 
mobile  irradiators  for  use  in  the  program. 
In  particular  the  Hawaiian  food  irra- 
diator now  under  construction  is  expected 
to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  calendar 
1966.  This  Irradiator  will  permit  the 
irradiation  of  significant  quantities  of 
mangoes,  papayas,  and  other  products 
native  to  the  State  of  Hawaii.  An  im- 
portant element  of  the  Hawaiian  pro- 
gram is  the  disinfestatlon  of  fruit  prod- 
ucts so  that  they  will  be  acceptable  for 
shipment  to  the  mainland. 

Mobile  irradiators  are  currently  being 
installed  in  fishing  ships,  one  to  operate 
out  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  the  other 
to  operate  out  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.  The 
Gloucester  mobUe  irradiator  will  be  used 
for  a  variety  of  marine  products  while 
the  irradiator  aboard  the  ship  operating 
out  of  Baton  Rouge  will  be  used  prin- 
cipally for  the  irradiation  of  shrimp. 

The  Federal  agencies  involved  in  the 
food  irradiation  program  have  been 
working  toward  the  development  of  a 
cooperative  project  with  industry  which 
would  call  for  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  a  pilot  Irradiation  plant.  There 
Is  still  some  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  pri- 
vate hidustry  to  commit  Itself  to  signifi- 
cant investments  in  this  technique  of 
food  preservation.  In  large  part  this  can 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  very  few 
products  have  been  approved  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration — to  date  only 
bacon,  potatoes,  and  wheat  products. 

Petitions  on  other  foods  with  appro- 
priate backup  data  have  been  submitted 
but  no  additional  approvals  have  been 
forthcoming.  I  can  understand  the  need 
for  careful  scrutiny  of  the  data  to  In- 
sure that  the  food  is  palatable,  nutri- 
tious, and  has  no  undeslred  side  effects. 
I  believe,  however,  that  human  nature  is 
such  that  the  standards  applied  to  irra- 
diated foods  will  be  far  more  stringent 
than  those  applied  to  foods  preserved  by 


other  techniques.  I  personally  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  consume  a  variety  of 
Irradiated  food  products  and  almost  com- 
plete meals  consisting  of  irradiated  food. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  AEC  in  its  food 
pasteurization  program  and  the  Army  in 
its  food  sterilization  program  will  obtain 
the  necessary  information  to  show  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt  that  selected 
foods  can  be  preserved  by  irradiation  in 
a  controlled  manner  which  will  assure  an 
acceptable  and  wholesome  food  product. 

The  money  allotted  in  this  bill  for  the 
AEC's  food  irradiation  program  will  per- 
mit continuation  of  the  program  at  a 
reasonable  development  pace.  This  ap- 
plication represents  a  splendid  example 
of  the  atom  working  in  a  peaceful  man- 
ner with  the  goal  of  providing  a  unique 
preservation  method  which  can  permit 
curtailment  of  the  present  high  percent- 
ages of  waste  in  the  handling  of  food 
products  not  only  in  this  country  but 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  and  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  HUnois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  my  earlier  remarks  when 
we  had  under  consideration  the  rule  on 
this  bill,  I  paid  a  well-deserved  tribute  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee.  I 
also  wish  to  include  in  my  remarks  the 
ranking  Member  on  our  side  of  the  aisle, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Hos- 
mer], who  has  been  consistent  not  only 
In  his  attendance  at  the  hearings  on  this 
bill,  but  most  helpful,  I  know,  in  the  sug- 
gestions, advice,  and  the  counsel  that  he 
has  offered  during  the  formulation  of 
this  legislation. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  earlier,  that  this 
is  a  good  bill;  that  it  does  deserve  the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  Members  of 
this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  about  one  aspect  of  the  ABCs  pro- 
gram that  I  believe  was  not  dealt  with 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  in  explaining  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  this  bill.  I  refer  to  the 
AEXU's  joint  research  and  development 
program  with  Euratom. 

As  many  of  you  will  recall  the  Con- 
gress in  1958  enacted  the  Eluratom  Co- 
operation Act,  under  the  authority  of 
which  the  United  States  and  the  six  na- 
tions of  the  European  Atomic  Energy 
Community  established  a  10-year  Joint 
research  and  development  program. 
The  program,  consisting  of  two  5-year 
periods,  runs  from  1959  to  1969  and  in- 
volves the  construction  and  operation  of 
nuclear  reactors  selected  by  the  AEC  and 
the  Community,  to  be  built  within  the 
Euratom  countries.  EXuring  the  first  5- 
year  program,  which  terminated  In  Jan- 
uary 1964.  a  total  of  $22.5  million  was 
authorized  and  appropriated.  The  AEC 
currently  contemplates  a  spending  level 
of  approximately  $5.6  million — including 
fiscal  year  1967  costs — during  the  second 
5 -year  program.  The  level  of  expendi- 
ture of  the  second  5-year  program  Is 
somewhat  below  what  was  originally 
contemplated;  however,  this  decline  is 
consistent  with  the  AEC's  domestic  pro- 
gram relative  to  the  development  of  light 
water  cooled  and  moderated  reactors. 


Occasionally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  hear 
complaints  voiced  in  this  Chamber  that 
our  cooperation  with  foreign  nations  is 
sometimes  a  one-way  street  leading  out 
of  this  country.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
program  is  hardly  susceptible  to  that 
criticism.  Each  and  every  dollar  that 
the  United  States  has  spent  on  this  pro- 
gram has  been  matched  by  our  cooperat- 
ing Euratom  partners.  In  addition,  all 
moneys  contributed  by  the  United  States 
are  spent  within  this  country.  Further- 
more, the  results  of  the  coordinated  re- 
search program  in  Europe  and  In  the 
United  States  redound  to  the  benefit  to 
all  participants  in  the  program. 

The  program,  I  might  add.  has  been  a 
productive  one.  Three  reactors  are  In 
operation  or  under  construction  under 
the  program:  SENN  in  Italy,  KRB  In 
Germany,  and  SENA  In  France.  It  is 
significant  that  none  of  the  three  reactor 
projects  has  requested  fuel  element  guar- 
antees from  the  United  States  as  author- 
ized by  the  Euratom  Cooperation  Act. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  same  spirit  of  cooperation  that  has 
characterized  the  joint  program  with 
Euratom  is  exemplified  by  the  SEFOR 
reactor  project  now  under  construction 
near  Payetteville,  Ark.  This  facility  Is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  AEC's  fast 
breeder  reactor  development  program. 
While  not  part  of  the  United  States- 
Euratom  joint  program,  this  experi- 
mental facility  Is  being  constructed  by 
American  private  Industry  In  cooperation 
with  the  AEC  and  with  major  financial 
contributions  by  Euratom  and  West  Ger- 
many's BHarlsruhe  Research  Center.  It 
is  my  hope  and  that  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee that  there  will  be  substantial  ad- 
ditional cooperation  with  Euratom,  both 
here  and  abroad,  which  will  further  the 
advancement  of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCullochI. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I. 
too.  wish  to  compliment  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
that  committee.  Their  devotion  to  duty 
in  this  technical,  difficult,  and  detailed 
matter  is  almost  beyond  belief.  Without 
their  able  work  and  their  devotion  to 
duty.  It  would  have  been  a  well-nigh 
impossible  task. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  new  activity,  the 
experiment,  and  the  research  in  this 
great  field  Is  opening  up  new  ^-istas  that 
were  undreamed  of  only  two  decade* 
ago.  We  now  have,  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try but  in  some  other  countries  of  the 
world,  a  power  new  to  man.  Its  effects 
and  uses  are  almost  without  limit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  is 
pleased  to  report  generally  on  the  prog- 
ress which  has  been  made  in  the  devel- 
opment of  civilian  nuclear  power.  As 
indicated  in  the  committee's  report,  the 
past  year  has  brought  about  a  major 
increase  in  plans  to  utilize  nuclear  en- 
ergy. In  the  past  year  alone  orders  were 
placed  for  4,700  megawatts  of  additional 
nuclear  power  capacity.  In  all  the  pre- 
ceding years  orders  were  placed  for  only 
3,500  megawatts  of  nuclear  power. 
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•  Our  Investigation  in  the  development 
of  civilian  nuclear  power  appears  to  be 
paying  off.     We  have  for  the  first  time 

available  to  us  an  addition  to  fossil  fuels 
•A'hich  are  our  primaiT  source  of  energy. 
As  pointed  out  m  the  committee  hear- 
ings, with  the  growing  need.s  for  energry 
there  is  a  growing  market  for  all  types  of 
fuel  m  our  future.  For  example  a  recent 
article  in  the  Mirung  Congress  Journal, 
which  factor.s  in  the  growing  use  of  nu- 
clear energy,  points  out,  that  coal  con- 
sumption IS  expected  to  double  between 
1960  and  1980. 

We  have  reviewed  the  civilian  nuclear 
power  program  in  considerable  detail 
dui-lng  consideration  of  the  AEC  au- 
thorization bill.  We  concentrated  on  de- 
velopment projects  for  which  additional 
support  may  not  be  justified.  The  com- 
mittee looks  upon  the  atomic  energy 
program  as  a  development  program 
which  requires  changes  as  progress  is 
made.  The  committee  in  its  report  en- 
dorsed the  weeding  out  of  concepts  which 
did  not  measure  up  to  the  competition. 
The  committee  recommended  a  yard- 
stick for  the  evaluation  of  advanced  sys- 
tems in  the  nuclear  power  program.  The 
committee  stated  that  it  believes  before 
any  new  concept  can  be  justified  to  move 
forward  into  the  construction  phase  with 
Government  support,  there  must  be  a 
clear  showing  of  substantial  economic 
and  technical  advantage.?  over  alternate 
concepus.  Application  of  this  yardstick 
to  civilian  nuclear  power  projects  in  the 
past  year  resulted  in  the  termination  of 
two  research  and  development  projects — 
the  experimental  gas  cooled  reactor  and 
the  Hallam  sodium  graphite  reactor. 

The  committee  also.  In  light  of  the 
major  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  last  few  years,  asked  for  an  up- 
dating of  the  objectives  of  the  civilian 
nuclear  power  program.  We  believe  that 
the  civiliai;  nuclear  power  program  has 
b<'cn  a  dynamic  program,  and  we  want 
to  keep  it  that  way.  Our  action  to  up- 
date the  program  objectives  and  asking 
for  a  t<>chnical  review  of  a  number  of  the 
projects  Ls  aimed  at  accomplishing  this. 
One  of  the  development  projects  In 
the  civilian  nuclear  power  program  is  the 
organic  reactor  project  located  m  Piqua, 
Ohio  During  our  hearings  I  closely 
examined  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion witne.'sses  relative  to  developments 
in  the  Piqua  reactor  project.  The  Piqua 
reactor  is  the  only  organic-cooled  power 
reactor  that  we  know  of  in  the  world. 
The  Piqua  project  is  a  research  and  de- 
velopment project  with  the  object  of 
demorustrating  the  utility  of  a  new  kind 
of  reactor  coolant  for  civilian  power 
reactors  A."^  a  research  and  develop- 
ment project.  AEC  assistance  was  justi- 
fied and  has  been  provided  for  the 
project.  The  Government,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  city  of  Piqua.  ha.-;  provided 
$23  million  worth  of  Government  as- 
sistance for  this  re.search  and  develop- 
ment demonstration  project.  We  are 
learning  a  great  deal  from  the  Piqua  re- 
actor. Some  of  the  things  we  are  learn- 
ing about  this  concept  look  favorable 
while  others  look  unfavorable. 

r  was  also  pleased  to  learn  from  the 
Commission  that  the  reactor  operating 
staff  of  the  city  of  Piqua  is  doing  an  ex- 


cellent job  and  Is  contributing  much  to 
our  knowledge  concerning  this  reactor 
project. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  briefly  a  proposed  nuclear 
power  project  which  is  not  included  in 
this  authorization  bill  but  which  I  imder- 
stand  is  imder  active  consideration  and 
to  inquire  of  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed, if  and  when  negotiations  for  the 
proposed  project  are  completed,  in  mak- 
ing Federal  funds  available  for  It. 

I  refer  to  proposals  for  construction  of 
150-milllon-gallon-per-day  water  desalt- 
ing plant  by  the  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 
trict of  Southern  California,  with  sub- 
stantial financial  support  from  the  De- 
partment of  Interior's  Office  of  Salne 
Water  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. Heat  for  the  desalting  plant  would 
be  provided  by  a  1,600,000-kilowatt  nu- 
clear plant.  As  I  understand  the  pro- 
posal, the  AEC  would  contribute  from 
$12  to  $15  million  toward  the  cost  of  the 
nuclear  plant  in  the  form  of  a  direct 
subsidy. 

According  to  all  of  the  information 
which  I  have  been  able  to  gather  about 
this  proposed  project,  the  nuclear  plant 
would  be  a  light  water  reactor  of  the 
type  which  are  being  built  or  planned 
by  private  utilities  in  increasing  number. 
Because  these  light  water  reactors  have 
clearly  passed  out  of  the  experimental 
stage  and  into  commercial  electric  power 
production,  the  AEC.  prodded  by  the 
Joint  Committee,  has  adopted  a  policy 
of  not  extending  any  further  direct  sub- 
sidies of  any  kind  to  them.  In  other 
words,  these  light  water  reactors  must 
now  stand  on  their  own  feet. 

In  view  of  this  established  national 
policy  of  not  granting  further  subsidies 
to  light  water  reactors.  I  am  disturbed 
over  reports  that  AEC  Is  now  pro- 
posing to  resimie  the  subsidies  for  this 
California  plant.  Frankly.  I  can  see  no 
justification  for  departing  from  our  es- 
tablished policy.  If  the  water  desalting 
project  is  needed  In  southern  California, 
and  must  be  tied  to  a  nuclear  plant,  then 
the  full  cost  of  the  powerplant  should  be 
borne  by  the  sponsors.  I  am  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  using  the  water  desalting 
program  as  a  back  door  through  which 
Federal  subsidies  can  be  funneled,  de- 
spite the  adoption  of  what  appeared  to 
be  a  firm  national  policy  to  the  contrary. 
Therefore,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  IMr.  Holifield], 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  to  explain  to  me.  If  he  will, 
the  procedures  which  must  be  followed 
before  any  Federal  fimds  can  be  com- 
mitted for  this  project.  Does  the  AEC 
have  authority  to  agree  to  a  contract 
without  the  approval  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  on  this  particular 
project? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Csdifornia. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  question,  as  I 
understand  it.  is:  Could  the  AEC  go 
ahead  with  this  project  without  the  au- 


thorization of  the  Congress?     My  an- 
swer Is  "No;  they  could  not." 

There  has  been  no  request  for  an  au- 
thorization for  this  project  brought  to 
oiu-  committee.  If  there  is  a  request  for 
an  authorization  brought  to  our  com- 
mittee, we  wiU  hold  hearings  at  which 
the  gentleman  or  any  other  person  who 
is  interested  may  testify. 

Subsequent  to  that,  we  would  make  a 
determination  in  the  committee  as  to 
whether  we  would  ask  for  an  authoriza- 
tion or  not;  and.  if  we  decided  to,  we 
would  bring  it  to  the  floor,  where  there 
would  be  adequate  discussion  of  the 
matter. 

Mr.  MOORE.  In  response,  the  chair- 
man has  indicated  the  regular  processes 
must  be  followed.  There  must  be  an  au- 
thorization and  an  appropriation,  and 
we  can  be  assured  that  no  action  will  be 
taken  until  there  is  such  a  request  for 
authorization. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Any  construction 
for  such  a  project  as  the  gentleman  has 
described  would  have  to  be  authorized  by 
the  Congress  and  funded  by  the  Congress. 
Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  rather  appropriate 
day  for  consideration  of  this  authoriza- 
tion for  some  $2.25  billion  to  carry  on 
the  activities  of  the  AEC  for  the  next 
year.  This  is  the  day  the  Red  Chinese 
have  exploded  their  third  nuclear  device. 
They  exploded  their  first  October  16, 
1964,  their  second  May  14.  1965,  and  the 
third  today,  about  12  months  later. 

The  news  report  indicates  Radio  Pe- 
king claims  their  bomb  contains  thermo- 
nuclear material.  Of  course,  that  claim 
can  be  evaluated  at  a  later  time.  As- 
suming it  is  true — and  I  would  imagine  it 
probably  is — it  would  be  logical  for  a 
country  in  that  state  of  nuclear  develop- 
ment to  work  on  the  beginning  of  a  hy- 
drogen bomb. 

This  points  up  the  fact  that  we  do  live 
in  a  dangerous  world. 

Peking  claims,  among  other  things, 
that  the  developments  in  atomic  weap- 
onry they  are  carrying  on  are  "to  pro- 
tect the  peace  of  the  world."  I  rather 
doubt,  if  indeed  the  objective  is  to  pro- 
tect the  peace  of  the  world,  that  it  will 
be  very  efficacious  in  so  doing  via  this 
route.  I  also  feel  that  this  route  un- 
doubtedly is  not  the  one  any  sensible  na- 
tion in  these  times  would  pursue  to  pro- 
tect the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  limited  test  ban  treaty  was  signed 
about  3  years  ago.  I  made  a  speech  about 
that  last  week,  indicating  on  May  4  that 
the  several  test  ban  safeguards  which 
were  at  that  time  promised  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  may  not  be  carried  on  as 
vigorously  as  the  discussions  of  the  prom- 
ises in  1963  indicated.  I  believe  it  es- 
sential that  the  program  of  safeguards 
be  carried  on  and  be  carried  on  vigor- 
ously. 

These  safeguards  include  a  continu- 
ing aggressive  underground  test  program. 
They  include  the  maintenance  of  our 
weapons  laboratories  as  going  operations. 
They  include  the  maintenance  of  a  ca- 
pability to  resume  atmospheric  testing 
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if  the  national  interest  requires  It.  They 
also  include  the  monitoring  of  tests  car- 
ried on  by  other  countries. 

This  test  of  the  Red  Chinese  undoubt- 
edly, as  was  its  predecessor,  was  carried 
out  in  the  atmosphere.  Our  monitoring 
efforts  will  proceed  now  as  the  days  go 
on  to  attempt  to  determine  exactly  what 
those  people  did.  That  is  all  to  the 
good.  This  is  carrsang  out  a  safeguard. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  the  four  safe- 
guards monitoring  is  the  one  that  has 
been  kept  and  maintained  at  a  reason- 
able level  in  relation  to  the  kind  of  work 
being  carried  on  in  that  area  before  the 
limited  test  ban  was  signed  3  years  ago. 
Probably  the  reason  we  can  ascribe  for 
this  is  less  to  have  a  capability  to  moni- 
tor tests  &s  promised  than  it  is  to  estab- 
lish some  kind  of  monitoring  system  to 
be  used  to  police  a  total  test  ban  treaty 
which  apparently,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  given  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  is  one  of 
the  high-priority  objectives  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  of  our  Government. 
Nevertheless,  as  I  pointed  out  last  week, 
there  has  been  a  drop  of  around  8  per- 
cent in  our  effort  in  the  conduct  of  un- 
derground tests.  For  that  reason  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  in- 
cludes in  this  authorization  bill  $10  mil- 
lion more  than  was  requested  by  the 
administration.  I  truly  hope  that  that 
extra  amount  of  money  will  be  appropri- 
ated and  that  it  will  be  spent.  Certainly 
it  is  in  the  only  area  of  testing  available 
under  the  treaty  where,  if  we  are  to  make 
progress  at  all  in  meeting  the  weapons 
competition  of  other  nations,  we  can  go 
forward  with  experiments.  Therefore, 
we  have  to  spend  the  necessary  money 
to  take  care  of  this  need. 

The  committee  intends  that  the  safe- 
guards shall  not  stagnate  and  that  re- 
sources be  available  in  fiscal  year  1967  to 
assure  the  continuation  of  an  aggressive 
and  comprehensive  underground  test 
program.  Weapons  tests  are  essential  to 
the  development  of  modern  nuclear 
weapons  for  the  U.S.  strategic  deterrent. 
The  evidence  awning  out  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  that  they  have  developed  and 
are  producing  and  deploying  hardened 
silo  ICBM's  and  an  antiballistic  missile 
system.  The  United  States  must,  there- 
fore, enhance  Its  offensive  and  defensive 
strategic  weapon  systems.  The  develop- 
ments for  accomplishing  this  cannot 
take  place  without  a  continuous  effort  in 
the  Commission's  weapons  laboratories, 
together  with  greater  efforts  in  the  test- 
ing program. 

Very  important  also  in  this  regard  is 
the  fact  that  it  takes  months  to  drill  the 
holes  necessary  for  underground  testing. 
The  supply  of  such  emplacement  holes 
Is  dwindling.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  expend  funds  in  fiscal  year  1967  to 
assure  that  emplacement  holes  and  other 
necessary  long  leadtlme  resources  will  be 
available  for  crucial  and  important  tests 
that  the  laboratories  will  have  to  perform 
In  fiscal  year  1968.  We  cannot  allow  a 
failure  to  fund  in  fiscal  year  1967  to  de- 
lay tests  that  may  be  critical  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

On  maintenance  of  our  laboratories  It 
appears   that    our    effort   has   dropped 
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somewhat.  Likewise  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  atmospheric  test  readiness 
capability.  At  this  particular  moment 
these  are  not  areas  which  could  this  year, 
this  month,  affect  the  fate  of  the  Nation, 
but  certainly  if  there  is  a  continuation  in 
this  slackening  of  our  safeguard  efforts, 
if  the  downtrend  is  allowed  to  continue, 
inescapably  we  will  reach  a  point  where 
the  neglect  of  this  kind  of  effort  can  se- 
riously impair  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States.  Let  us  take  but  one 
of  this  kind  of  safeguards  and  see  what 
might  happen.  Take  that  of  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  our  weapons 
laboratories.  You  either  have  a  weapons 
laboratory  that  is  filled  with  enthusiasm 
and  has  attracted  and  retained  brilliant 
minds  or  you  do  not.  There  is  no 
"pretty  good"  weapons  laboratory.  At 
one  point  or  another,  although  you  may 
continue  to  spend  money,  unless  you 
spend  enough,  what  you  do  spend  will 
not  buy  anything  of  value  by  way  of 
nuclear  weapons  progress.  It  is  much 
like  the  situation  of  underground  nuclear 
tests. 

In  connection  with  the  safeguard  for 
readiness  to  resume  atmospheric  tests,  I 
think  there  is  a  dissigreement  between 
myself  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  as 
to  just  how  much  test  equipment  you 
need — the  question  is,  for  example,  do 
you  need  one  set  of  aircraft  to  go  up  and 
collect  samples,  or  should  you  have  two 
or  three  sets  of  aircraft  each  to  back  up 
the  other?  That  kind  of  question  has 
not  been  really  discussed  and  argued  and 
debated.  I  myself,  as  I  indicate,  do  not 
think  our  effort  in  that  area  is  sufficient 
simply  because  if  and  when  we  do  have 
to  resume  atmospheric  testing,  it  will  be 
under  conditions  of  total  crisis  and  grave 
emergency. 

We  just  cannot  afford  not  to  have  our 
testing  equipment  duplicated  and  tripli- 
cated and  ready  to  go. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  some  of  the 
questions  and  types  of  things  that  your 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  tries 
to  think  about  as  individuals  and  as 
members  of  the  committee  responsible  to 
the  rest  of  the  Congress  for  the  cus- 
todianship of  this  large  effort  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  my 
chairman.  In  the  remarks  that  I  have 
made,  may  disagree  with  me  in  some  de- 
tails and  opinions,  but  I  know  he  will 
agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  I  feel  that 
no  group  of  men  of  the  House  and  of  the 
other  body,  charged  with  a  grave  respon- 
sibility, attempts  to  exercise  that  respon- 
sibility more  soberly  and  with  greater 
dedication  than  do  my  feUow  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  express  to 
each  of  them  my  gratitude  for  that  pa- 
triotic service  to  our  country  and  for  the 
pleasure  it  is  to  serve  with  them  in 
carrying  out  this  responsibility. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  be- 
cause I  believe  I  can  say  almost  without 
reservation  that  we  are  in  accord  on  the 


serious  things  whi(^  he  h£is  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  There 
might  be  some  difference  in  Judgment  as 
to  degree,  but  there  Is  very  little  on  the 
principles  that  he  has  enunciated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  because  of  his  deep 
Interest  in  this  matter  of  testing  that  the 
committee  has.  at  his  suggestion,  added 
$10  million  to  the  underground  testing 
program.  We  added  it  for  the  purpose 
of  the  AEC  using  it  for  tuiderground  test- 
ing. Therefore,  we  hope  the  funds 
which  were  authorized  will  be  granted  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  functions  in  a  unique 
way,  in  my  (Hjinlon.  There  is  such  a 
small  amount  of  partisanship  involved  in 
it  that  I  have  been  imable  to  find  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  worked  at  all 
of  these  different  problems  in  a  com- 
pletely bipartisan  way  said  in  a  manner 
in  which  our  best  collective  judgment 
would  dictate  to  be  in  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  express  a  par- 
ticular satisfaction  that  I  have  with  ref- 
erence to  the  time  and  the  effort  which 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HosMER]  has  put  into  his  work  on  these 
complicated  details  of  a  program  of  this 
magnitude. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  am  sincere  in  saying 
that  I  know  of  no  one  on  the  committee 
who  puts  in  any  more  time  than  does  the 
gentleman  from  California  on  these 
problems.  I  look  to  the  gentleman  for 
advice  and  consultation  frequently,  be- 
cause of  his  deep  loiowledge  of  the  mat- 
ter. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank 
the  other  gentlemen  on  the  committee 
who  have  attended  our  hearings  and 
have  given  us  the  benefit  of  their  study 
and  their  Judgment  on  these  Important 
matters. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California,  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  and  In  re- 
lation to  his  remarks  about  me  per- 
sonally, I  must  say  that  I  only  follow 
his  example  in  carrying  out  the  work  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  reading  the  report, 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  the  money 
for  this  purpose  is  being  spread  over  the 
coimtry. 

Am  I  correct  or  am  I  Incorrect  In 
assuming  that  a  large  share  of  this 
money  is  going  to  the  Far  Western 
States;  or  Is  it  being  spread  out  over  the 
country  as  I  think  it  ought  to  be? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  he  has  rather  caught 
me  unprepared  because  in  the  commit- 
tee we  have  never  attempted  to  allocate 
fimds  on  a  geographical  basis  or  even 
considered  geography  in  arriving  at  these 
various  expenditures.  We  do  the  work 
where  the  capability  exists  to  do  it.  I 
do  know  and  I  do  recall  now  that  con- 
siderable work  is  done  at  one  of  the  uni- 
versities in  the  gentleman's  own  State  of 
Iowa,  the  institution  where  Professor 
Van  Allen  is  located.  I  think  perhaps 
there  are  other  places  in  lows   but  so 
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far  as  being  able  to  Identify  any  pro- 
portion or  any  portion  or  any  allocation 
of  any  of  this  budget  on  a  sectional  basis. 
I  simply  can  be  of  no  assistance  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  But  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HoLiriELD]  at  this  point. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  There  '..s  extensive 
work  that  is  going  on  in  the  Ames  Labo- 
ratory in  Iowa.  It  is  work  that  Ls  very 
valuable  to  the  Commission  and  it  has 
been  going  on  for  many  years. 

I  think  I  can  give  you  a  little  more  of 
the  feeling  of  this  possibly.  As  the  .:e:\- 
tleman  probably  knows,  there  are  a  r.um- 
ber  of  big  installations  in  the  country 

There  is  the  Savannah  River  installa- 
tion in  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Of  course,  we  will  be  glad  to  furnish  a 
breakdown  of  this  to  the  gentleman  if  he 
wants  it. 

Also  in  South  Carolina  there  is  a  big 
operation. 

There  is  a  big  operation  at  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn 

Then  in  the  State  of  New  York  there  Is 
the  Brookhaven  Laboratory  and  the  Ar- 
gonne  Laboratory  in  Illinois 

There  is  considerable  work  being  done 
m  New  Mexico  and  in  the  State  of  Idaho. 
This  involves  a  little  over  $2  billion. 
The  breakdown  by  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram can  be  found  on  page  2  of  the  re- 
port. The  biggest  part  of  it  is  for  raw 
materials,  special  nuclear  materials  and 
weapons.  That  amounts,  as  I  am  looking 
at  it  here,  to  over  $1  billion  made  up  of 
raw  materials  $163,015,000;  special  nu- 
clear materials  $354,228,000.  weapons 
$639  million 

That  is  more  than  $1  billion  or  more 
than  half.  Most  of  that  is  for  the  pur- 
chase of  uranium  from  the  We.stern 
States  and  the  fabrication  of  weapon.s  at 
the  Sandia  Laboratory  in  New  Mexico 
and  the  Los  Alamos  Laboratory 

There  is  also  work  being  done  in  Ne- 
vada which  IS  underground  test  work. 

Then  in  the  State  of  Idaho  we  have 
quite  a  large  amount  of  work  being  done 
at  the  naval  laboratory  at  Idaho  Falls, 
Idaho. 

So  I  would  say  that  the  gentleman  is 
right  that  a  considerable  amount  of  this 
m.oney  is  spent  in  some  of  the  Western 
States.  But  there  are  peculiarities  of 
terrain  and  wide  expanses  of  desert  where 
these  dangerous  tests  take  place  and 
where  these  laboratories  which  are  work- 
ing with  dangerous  materials  are  iso- 
lated away  from  the  population  and.  of 
course,  we  must  take  them»  to  a  place 
such  as  that.  Thickly  populated  Statt-s 
could  not  do  that  work. 

Then  at  Hanford.  Wash.,  we  also  have 
a  large  facility  for  the  making  of 
Plutonium. 

There  are  a  nimiber  of  places  scattered 
over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  It  would  be  well  to 
add  the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory-, 
part  of  which  is  located  at  Berkeley  and 
part  at  Llvermore,  Calif.,  that  carries  on 
a  good  deal  of  the  work.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  is  the  laboratory  in  which 
Plutonium  was  first  identified  and  from 
which  some  of  the  work  that  later  got 
into  the  Manhattan  project  was  origi- 
nated. 

Mr,  HOLIFIELD.  These  are  !n  the 
nature  of  laboratory  and  expenmentai 


and  research  type  operations  rather 
than  fabrication  or  mining,  milling,  and 
wea]3on  fabrication  operations  which  is 
done  in  these  other  places. 

Mr.  HOSMER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Could 
I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  conmiittee  a 
questlOTi?  My  question  has  come  up  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics.  That  is  in  relation 
to  the  materials  that  will  come  from  the 
moon. 

In  the  current  budget  there  has  been 
a  proposal  under  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  for  a  Moon  Materials 
Research  Laboratory  in  Houston,  Tex. 
My  question  is  this:  Why  could  not  we 
use  the  existing  facilities,  such  as  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  at 
various  parts  of  the  country,  to  do  the 
inquiring  into  what  these  materials 
might  be?  The  reason  I  say  that  we 
should  use  some  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Laboratories  is  that  they 
are  experienced  in  materials  that  have 
been  subjected  to  high  radiation  and, 
of  course,  they  work  in  the  atomic 
energy  fields.  The  moon  materials,  be- 
cause there  is  no  atmosphere  on  the 
moon,  will  probably  have  been  sub- 
jected to  decay  because  of  radiation  over 
millions  of  years. 

What  is  the  reason  that  none  of  these 
materials  can  be  in  any  way  researched 
in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Radi- 
ation Laboratories  because  In  all,  when 
the  Apollo  program  is  accomplished, 
there  will  simply  be  82  to  84  pounds  of 
material? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD,  I  would  say  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  much 
more  acquainted  with  the  program  of 
space  exploration  than  I  am. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Permsylvanla.  Will 
the  gentleman  look  Into  It? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  We  have  the  finest 
laboratories  that  there  are  in  the  world 
for  the  analysis  of  materials.  We  have 
had  to  have  them  because  we  have  given 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
radiation  of  material  of  different  kinds. 
I  would  assume  that  the  quantity  of  ma- 
terial that  might  be  obtained  on  the 
moon  and  returned  to  our  laboratories 
would  be  small,  and  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  tax  the  facilities  of  our  scientists 
to  analyze  that  material.  I  will  be  glad 
to  look  Into  the  matter  and  consider  any 
information  that  Mr.  Finger,  the  man- 
ager of  the  space  projects,  will  bring  to 
us. 

Mr  HOSMER.  I  would  say  also  to 
the  gentleman  that  at  the  present  time 
the  AEC  laboratories,  because  of  their 
capability  and  excellence,  are  being  used 
by  various  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  to  carry  on  nec- 
essary research.  As  the  gentleman 
explained  the  moon  materials  program, 
I  am  certain  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  it  being  handled  by  the  AEC,  subject, 
of  course,  to  further  checks  so  that  we 
could  reassure  the  gentleman  with  cer- 
tainty. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pwuisylvanla,  Could 
I  compliment  you  both  on  your  state- 
ments, because  we  are  now  In  a  position 


tmder  NASA  where  the  proposition  is  to 
build  an  entirely  new  laboratory  and,  of 
course,  we  would  then  have  to  build  an 
entirely  new  scientific  team  eis  well  to 
staff  the  laboratory  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  al- 
ready has  the  radiation  installations 
research  materials,  and  laboratories  as 
well  as  the  personnel,  and  I  think  the 
scientific  personnel  grouping  Is  the  most 
Important. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Yes;  and  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  not  only  does  the 
AEC  have  the  physical  laboratories  and 
materials  but  they  have  had  long  expe- 
rience in  operating  this  kind  of  effort, 
which,  indeed,  is  an  important  factor 
when  the  success  of  the  effort  eventually 
comes  through. 

We  know  that  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  which  is  not  really  an  oper- 
ational group,  nevertheless  took  on  Op- 
eration Mohole  to  dig  a  very  deep  hole 
through  the  earth's  crust.  It  just  did  not 
have  the  contracting  experience,  did  not 
have  the  operational  and  executive  ex- 
perience, and  consequently  the  program 
today  is  in  serious  danger  of  withering 
at  the  pocketbook. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  That 
is  a  very  good  point.  NASA  does  not 
have  the  experience  in  atomic  energy 
research  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  had,  and  yet  this  will  be  a 
whole  new  laboratory  built  imder  NASA, 
staffed  by  NASA,  and  working  in  the 
same  field  that  you  people  are  already 
experienced  in,  both  in  contracting  and 
in  scientific  personnel. 

My  point  is  this.  It  is  not  that  you 
can  do  it  in  each  one  of  the  installations 
without  some  modification.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  new  material  is. 

Another  point  is,  we  have  not  yet 
finished  the  Surveyor  and  the  research 
programs  to  see  what  new  material  there 
might  be,  prior  to  the  Apollo  program,  so 
It  is  Just  a  guess  at  this  point  what  this 
laboratory  should  be.  If  the  committee 
will  bring  up  some  sort  of  a  report  for 
the  Congress,  it  will  be  very  much 
appreciated. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  up  this  subject. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  colloquy  just  had  between  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fin,- 
TONl  and  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  I  would  hope  that  the 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  take  note. 

I  see  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr. 
Bow],  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [  Mr.  Bo- 
LANDl  are  on  the  floor.  I  hope  they  will 
take  note  and  ask  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  a  repwrt  on  the  avail- 
ability and  competence  of  the  labora- 
tories to  take  care  of  this  work.  An  au- 
thorization of  some  $9  million  was  ai>- 
proved  by  the  House  despite  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  hope  they  will  probe 
this  matter  thoroughly  with  the  objec- 
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tlve  of  saving  the  taxpayers  the  sub- 
stantial bin  of  expense  of  constructing 
still  another  laboratory  that  apparently 
is  unnecessary — on  the  basis  of  this  con- 
versation. I  hope  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  delve  deeply  into  this  be- 
fore making  any  money  available  for 
such  purpose. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frwn  Tennessee  [Mr.  Duncan!. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  page  18  of  the  report  I 
notice  that  $40,833,000  Is  requested  for  a 
high-temperature,  gas-cooled  reactor. 
A  few  months  ago,  at  Oak  RJdge,  over 
$100  million  had  been  spent  on  the  de- 
velopment of  a  reactor. 

I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  Is  any  sim- 
ilarity between  this  requested  project  and 
the  one  that  was  abandoned  at  Oak 
Ridge  after  $100  mUlion  had  been  spent. 
The  abandonment  was  made  2  or  3 
months  ago. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
only  similarity  between  them  is  that  they 
were  both  to  be  cooled  by  gas.  The  other 
internal  workings,  really  complicated  in- 
ternal workings,  of  the  reactors  involved 
are  quite  different. 

It  became  apparent  that  the  approach, 
which  was,  indeed,  an  experimental  one 
being  taken  at  Oak  Ridge,  was  not  prom- 
ising or  suitable  for  our  commercial  re- 
actor programs.  Therefore,  in  its  wis- 
dom the  Commission  recommended  to 
the  committee  that  the  project  be 
dropped,  and  that  concentration  be  mtule 
on  the  alternate  approach,  which  seems 
to  have  more  opportimity  for  ultimate 
commercial  success,  but  which  itself  has 
not  been  proved  out. 

The  money  that  is  In  here  at  the  pres- 
ent time  will  prove  or  disprove  whether 
this  particular  high-temperature,  gas- 
cooled  reactor  is  worthy  of  the  Nation's 
additional  effort. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  I  had  un- 
derstood that  there  was  a  similar  proj- 
ect and  facilities,  and  that  money  had 
been  invested  hi  this  project,  and  that 
this  facility  could  be  continued  and  used 
for  this  same  project.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  secure  the  Johit  Com- 
mittee authorization  hearings,  in  part  2, 
page  706.  there  Is  a  complete  treatment 
of  this  subject  matter  in  great  detail, 
covering  several  pages.  I  think  he  will 
And  an  answer  to  any  question  he  might 
ask. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HosMER]  has  explained,  there  is  some 
similarity  between  these  reactors,  but 
actually  they  are  completely  different  in 
their  approach  to  the  problem. 

Mr,  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  I  thank 
tne  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Our  committee's  con- 
sideration of  this  authorization  bUl 
"as  been  characterized  by  close  co- 
operation by  all  members  and  as  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  has  pointed 
out,  our  report  on  this  bill  was 
unanimous. 


I  will  not  attempt  to  restate  the  major 
provisions  of  the  bill,  which  have  al- 
ready been  explained.  However,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers several  AEC  programs  which  are  of 
great  lmp>ortance  to  our  national  security 
and  general  well-being. 

Included  within  the  AEC's  budget.  In 
the  so-called  SNAP  program,  is  the  sum 
of  about  $45  million  for  the  development 
of  energy  sources  for  satellites  and  other 
space  applications,  as  well  as  a  variety 
of  terrestrial  uses. 

The  terrestrial  SNAP  program  includes 
power  and  heat  generators  for  deep  sea 
applications,  surface  applications  and 
small  power  sources  for  use  in  a  cardiac 
pacemaker. 

As  a  part  of  Its  space  SNAP  program, 
the  AEC  has  under  development  a  Plu- 
tonium 238  radioisotopic  powered  elec- 
tricity generator — known  as  SNAP-27 — 
which  has  been  selected  for  use  in  the 
Apollo  program  as  a  power  source  for 
scientific  equipment  to  be  left  on  the 
surface  of  the  moon  by  U.S.  astronauts. 
In  addition,  the  AEC  at  the  request  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  studied 
and  reported  favorably  on  the  feasibility 
of  a  polonium  210  radioisotopic  powered 
device — known  as  SNAP-29 — to  meet  a 
special  DOD  application. 

The  committee  is  encouraged  by  re- 
cent indications  that  user  agencies  are 
showing  increased  interest  in  radioiso- 
topic SNAP  devices  for  space  applica- 
tions. More  importantly,  this  interest  is 
evidenced  by  specific  Indications  of  re- 
quirements for  the  developed  systems. 

With  respect  to  the  Commission's 
plowshare  program.  Involving  the  ap- 
plication of  nuclear  explosives  for  peace- 
ful purposes,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  committee  believes  some  very  signifi- 
cant benefits  are  available  to  this  coun- 
try from  this  use  of  atomic  energy.  One 
major  incentive  for  plowshare  has  been 
to  apply  nuclear  explosives  to  the  exca- 
vation of  large-scale  earthmoving  proj- 
ects, such  as  highway  cuts  and  canals. 
The  carrying  out  of  such  projects  de- 
pends on  the  development  of  devices  and 
techniques  that  will  permit  large  scale 
use  of  nuclear  explosives  without  produc- 
ing amounts  of  radioactivity  that  could 
be  harmful  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
people  living  in  areas  swljacent  to  the  ex- 
cavation, or  anywhere. 

In  the  past  few  years  progress  has  been 
made  In  the  development  of  nuclear  de- 
vices for  plowshare  purposes.  However, 
the  demonstration  of  the  ability  to  cre- 
ate craters  by  means  of  nuclear  explo- 
sives, while  containing  most  of  the  radio- 
activity produced,  necessitates  experi- 
mental excavation  programs.  Two  such 
exoeriments  were  planned  for  fiscal  year 
1966.  In  spite  of  the  assurances  given 
to  the  Senate  in  1963  during  the  hear- 
ings on  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty — that  plowshare  cratering  experi- 
ments could  be  performed — the  fiscal 
year  1966  planned  experiments  have  not 
been  carried  out.  Data  from  such  ex- 
periments are  critically  needed  by  the 
Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal 
Study  Commission  for  their  considera- 
tion of  the  route  and  means  of  construc- 
tion for  the  proposed  sea-level  canal  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 


As  our  committee  noted  in  its  report, 
we  were  disappointed  and  concerned 
that  the  cratering  experiments  planned 
by  the  AEC  for  fiscal  year  1966  have  not 
taken  pltice.  During  Senate  considera- 
tion of  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  In  1963,  it  was  our  understanding 
that  AEC  cratering  experiments  to  fur- 
ther plowshare  developments  would  con- 
tinue. 

These  importtint  experiments  should 
not  be  canceled  or  unnecessarily  delayed 
by  an  unwarranted  Interpretation  of  the 
test  ban  treaty.  It  was  never  intended 
that  underground  nuclear  explosions 
contributing  amounts  of  radioactivity  to 
the  atmosphere  so  small  that  only  espe- 
cially sensitive  instruments  can  possibly 
detect  the  individual  radioactive  atoms, 
would  constitute  a  violation  of  the  lim- 
ited nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

I  believe  the  other  significant  matters 
concerning  H.R.  14732  were  adequately 
covered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  have 
a  sound  authorization  bill  here  and  I 
urge  the  Members  to  approve  It. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  14732,  the  bill  authoriz- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  fiscal  year  1967.  I  would 
like  to  make  some  remarks  on  an  im- 
portant national  research  program — the 
high  energy  physics  program — that  is 
managed  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion for  the  Nation.  Members  will  recall 
that  last  year  President  Johnson  sub- 
mitted to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  a  report  covering  this  national 
research  program  entitled  "Policy  for 
National  Action  in  the  Field  of  High 
Energy  Physics." 

The  President  pointed  out  In  that  sub- 
mittal that: 

The  fundamental  nature  of  high  energy 
physics  makee  It  one  of  the  moat  Important 
fields  of  basic  science.  We  must  continue 
to  explore  It  vigorously  and  to  maintain  our 
national  leadership. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  in  its  current  report  on  HJl. 
14732  points  out  Its  strong  support  for 
the  past  and  current  efforts  of  the  Com- 
mission to  keep  the  United  States  as  the 
world  leader  in  this  foremost  frontier  of 
physics  research. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  successes  of 
nuclear  reactors  for  naval  propulsion 
and  electrical  generation.  "These  suc- 
cessful accomplishments  did  not  occur 
overnight.  They  have  a  long  history  In 
the  realm  of  basic  science  research. 
Nervertheless,  In  spite  of  our  success  In 
harnessing  the  energy  of  the  atom's  nu- 
cleus, scientists  still  do  not  fully  imder- 
stand  the  nature  of  the  atomic  nucleus 
and  the  forces  that  hold  the  particles  in 
the  nucleus  together.  I  am  sure  that  the 
knowledge  which  we  will  acquire  from 
high  energy  physics  research  will  provide 
us  with  a  better  understanding  of  nuclear 
forces.  This  knowledge  can  not  only 
contribute  to  the  development  of  a  better 
nuclear  technology  but  also  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  other  technologies,  per- 
haps some  not  even  dreamed  of  today. 

During  the  coming  fiscal  year  a  new 
accelerator,  the  highest  energy  electron 
accelerator  in  the  world — the  Stanford 
linear  accelerator — providing   electrons 
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with  20  billion  electron  volts  of  energy 
"Will  come  mto  operation.  Large  accel- 
erators, some  new  and  some  old,  are  the 
tools  tiie  scientists  use  to  explore  the 
nucleus  of  the  atom  Because  of  the 
complexity  and  massiveness  of  these  ac- 
celerators, the  costs  of  high  energy 
physics  are  very  large:  not  only  the  costs 
of  building  the  accelerators  but  also  the 
co&ts  of  continuinR;  to  operate  them  and 
to  do  research  with  them 

The  Joint  Committee  is  authorizing 
$109,800  000  for  operations  and  research 
with  these  multibirnon-electron-volt 
accelerators  for  fiscal  year  1967.  While 
this  Ls  a  large  sum  of  money,  it  is  still 
some  $40  or  $50  million  less  than  was 
projected  m  the  President  s  policy  re- 
port submitted  last  year.  Tliose  projec- 
tions would  indicate  that  the  costs  of 
high  energy  physics  will  be  going  up. 

For  tiscal  year  1967  the  Commission 
has  not  requested  and  the  Jomt  Com- 
mittee has  not  authorized  the  engineer- 
ing desiiin  or  construction  of  the  pro- 
posed 200-blllion-electron-volt  accelera- 
tor The  Presidents  budget,  however, 
for  fiscal  year  1967  does  point  out  that 
as  soon  as  a  site  is  selected  a  request  for 
funds  to  construct  this  accelerator  will 
be  made  The  Commission  has  testified 
to  the  Joint  Committee  that  it  will  make 
its  selection  within  3  to  6  months  after 
it  receives  the  report  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  Site  Evaluation 
Committee.  That  report  was  received 
by  the  Commission  on  March  21,   1968. 

We  cannot,  as  yet,  point  today  to  any 
direct  contributions  from  the  high  en- 
ergy physics  prograni  to  our  economy  or 
our  military  security.  Nevertheless,  we 
should  note  that  the  early  accelerators, 
having  energies  of  less  than  one- 
thousandth  of  the  current  large  accel- 
erators, did  provide  the  basic  informa- 
tion that  led  to  the  discovery  and  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  fission.  It  is  much 
too  early  to  tell  whether  our  current 
efforts  will  have  equally  dramatic  effects 
in  the  future,  but  it  is  important  that  if 
such  dramatic  effects  should  be  possible, 
that  the  United  States  be  the  first  to 
learn  about  them  and  not  let  others 
make  such  significant  discoveries  with- 
out our  ability  to  pursue  such  an  efTort. 
The  Soviet  Union  Is  ensiaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  70-billion-electron-volt 
accelerator  This  is  more  than  twice 
the  energy  of  our  largest  accelerator,  the 
33-b'lion-electron-volt  AGS  located  at 
the  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  in 
Long  Island,  NY 

Included  in  this  years  authorization 
for  high  energy  physics  are  funds  to 
permit  itie  construction  of  a  new  injector 
for  the  Brookhaven  AGS  accelerator 
which  will  make  it  possible  to  Increase 
the  intensity,  although  not  the  energy, 
of  this  accelerator  by  a  factor  of  10. 
Th's  change  will  permit  a  more  effective 
experimental  program  and  broader  uti- 
lization of  the  accelerator 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  recently  the  12.5-billion- 
electron-volt  accelerator  at  the  Argonne 
National  Laboratory,  in  my  home  State 
of  I'linois,  produced  the  track  from 
which  researchers  at  tiie  University  of 
Michigan,  working  in  conjunction  with 


Argonne  scientists,  were  able  to  find  a 
new  elementary  particle.  This  particle 
is  designated  -N*  (3245).  The  3245 
means  it  has  a  mass  of  3245  million- 
electron-volts  or  about  3V3  as  times  as 
heavy  as  the  proton — ^heavier  than  any 
found  heretofore.  While  I  cannot  talk 
about  the  scientific  significance  of  this 
discovery,  I  do  wish  to  point  out  that 
scientists  have  been  most  excited  about 
this  discovery  and  how  it  may  fit  in  with 
current  theories  in  high  energy  physics. 
It  is  thus  gratifying  to  know  that  ac- 
celerators of  even  modestly  large  en- 
ergies are  still  capable  of  making  im- 
portant contributions  to  this  field. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  ask  the  gentleman  on  the  other 
side  if  he  has  any  other  speakers.  We 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Sec.  101.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1B54, 
as  amended,  the  sum  of  $2,210,658,000  as 
follows: 

(a)  For  "Operating  expenses",  (1,964,128,- 
000. 

(b)  For  "Plant  and  capital  equipment", 
Including  construction,  acquisition,  or  mod- 
ification of  facilities,  Including  land  acquisi- 
tion; construction  planning  and  design;  and 
acquisition  and  fabrication  of  capital  equip- 
ment not  related  to  construction,  $246,630,- 
000  as  follows : 

(1)  Special  Nuclkab  Materials. — . 

Project  67-1 -a.  Isotopes  process  develop- 
ment laboratory,  Savannah  River,  South 
Carolina,  $2,000,000. 

(2)  Atomic  Weapons. — 

Project  67-2-a.  diagnostic  chemistry  build- 
ing addition,  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory, 
Hvennore,   California,    $1,600,000. 

Project  67-2-b,  weapons  production,  de- 
velopment, and  test  installations,  $10,000,- 
000. 

(3)  Reactoe  Developmckt. — 

Project  67-3-a.  fast  flux  test  facility  (AE 
only).  $7,500,000. 

Project  67-3-b.  modifications  and  addition 
to  SIW  reactor  facility.  National  Reactor 
Testing  Station,   Idaho,  $10,000,000. 

Project  67-3-c,  research  and  development 
test  plants.  Project  Rover,  Los  Alamos  Scien- 
tific Laboratory.  New  Mexico,  and  Nevada, 
Test  Site.  Nevada,  $2,000,000. 

Project  67-3-d,  fast  neutron  generator, 
Argonne  National  Laboratory.  Illinois.  $1,- 
900,000. 

Project  67-3-e.  heavy  water  organic  cooled 
reactor  (AE  only),  $2,000,000. 

Project  67-3-f,  modifications  to  reactors, 
$3,000,000. 

( 4 )  Physical  Rebkakcr  . — 

Project  67-4-a,  low  energy  accelerator  Im- 
provements, Argonne  National  Laboratory, 
Illinois.  $400,000. 

I»roject  67-4-b,  accelerator  improvements, 
zero  gradient  synchrotron.  Argfonne  National 
Laboratory,  Illinois,  $2,000,000. 

Project  67-4-c,  accelerator  and  reactor  ad- 
ditions and  modifications,  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  New  York.  $800,000. 

P.-oJect  67-4-d,  accelerator  Improvements, 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  Berkeley, 
California,  $1,550,000. 


Project  67-4-e,  accelerator  improvements, 
Cambridge  and  Princeton  accelerators 
$1,850,000. 

Project  67-4-f,  accelerator  Improvements, 
Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center,  Califor- 
nia, $400,000. 

(6)   Biology  and  Medicine. — 

Project  67-5-a,  biology  laboratory.  Pacific 
Northwest  Laboratory,  Richland,  Washing- 
ton,  $6,000,000. 

(6)  Isotopes  Development. — 

Project  67-6-a,  alpha  fuels  environmental 
test  facility.  Mount  Laboratory,  Mlamlsburg 
Ohio,  $3,000,000. 

(7)  General  Plant  Projects. — $39,325,000. 

(8)  Construction  Planning  and  De- 
sign.— $2,000,000. 

(9)  Capttal  Equipment. — Acquisition  and 
fabrication  of  capital  equipment  not  related 
to  construction.  $150,205,000. 

Sec.  102.  Limitations. — (a)  The  Commis- 
sion Is  authorized  to  start  any  project  set 
forth  in  subsection  101(b)  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4), 
and  (6)  only  If  the  currently  estimated  cost 
of  that  project  does  not  exceed  by  more  than 
25  per  centum  the  estimated  cost  set  forth 
for  that  project. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  start 
any  project  set  forth  In  subsection  101(b)  (5) 
only  if  the  currently  estimated  cost  of  that 
project  does  not  exceed  by  more  than  10 
per  centum  the  estimated  cost  set  forth  for 
that  project. 

(c)  Tlie  Commission  is  authorized  to  start 
a  project  under  subsection  101(b)  (7)  only  U 
It  is  in  accordance  with  the  following: 

(1)  For  community  operations,  the  maxi- 
mum currently  estimated  cost  of  any  project 
shall  be  $100,000  and  the  maximum  current- 
ly estimated  cost  of  any  building  Included 
In  such  project  shall  be  $10,000. 

(2)  For  all  other  programs,  the  maximum 
currently  estimated  cost  of  any  project  shall 
be  $500,000  and  the  maximum  currently  esti- 
mated cost  of  any  building  Included  In  such 
project  shall  be  $100,000. 

(3)  The  total  cost  of  all  projects  under- 
taken under  subsection  101(b)(7)  shall  not 
exceed  the  estimated  cost  set  forth  In  that 
subsection  by  more  than  10  per  centum. 

Sec.  103.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
perform  construction  design  services  for  any 
Commission  construction  project  whenever 
(1)  such  construction  project  his  been  in- 
cluded m  a  proposed  authorization  hill 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  (2)  the  Commission  determines 
that  the  project  Is  of  such  urgency  that  con- 
struction of  the  project  should  be  Initiated 
promptly  upon  enactment  of  legislation  ap- 
propriating funds  for  its  construction. 

Sec.  104.  When  so  specified  in  an  appro- 
priation Act,  transfer  of  amounts  between 
"Operating  expenses'  and  "Plant  and  capital 
equipment"  may  be  made  as  provided  In 
such  appropriation  Act. 

Sec.  105.  Cooperative  Power  Reactor  Dem- 
onstration Program — Section  111  of  Public 
Law  85-162,  as  amended.  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  the  date  "June  30,  1966"  in 
clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  date  "June  30,  1967". 

Sec.  106.  Amendment  of  Prior  Year  Act. — 

(a)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  89-32  Is 
amended  by  striking  therefrom  the  figure 
"$2,555,521,000"  and  substituting  therefor 
the    figure    "$2,604,821,000",    and    subsection 

(b)  thereof  Is  amended  by  striking  there- 
from the  figure  $294,745,000"  and  substitut- 
ing therefore  the  figure  "$344,045,000". 

(b)  Section  101(b)(6)  of  Public  Law  89- 
32  Is  amended  by  striking  therefrom  "Proj- 
ect 66-5-e,  alternating  gradient  synchrotron 
conversion,  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory. 
New  York  (AE  only)  $2,000,000,"  and  substi- 
tuting therefor  "Project  66-5-e.  alternating 
gradient  synchrotron  conversion,  Brook- 
haven National  Laboratory,  New  York,  $47,- 
800,000." 

(c)  SecUon  101(b)  (5)  of  Public  Law  89-32 
Is  amended  by  strUOng  therefrom  the  figure 
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"11,200,000"  for  project  6«-6-h.  meron  phys-         The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection  cember   1,   1966,  of  an  aggregate  of  $1,200 

ics  facility,  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,     to   the   request  of   the   gentleman  from  mllllonof  particlpaUon  certificates  (of  whlcH 

New   Mexico    (AE   only),   and   aubsUtutUig     New  Jersey?  •^-^'^O   milUon   are   now   outstanding)     ine 

therefor  the  figure  "$4,200,000".                                  Thpn.  was  no  f>hii>rHnn  trustors  set  aside  on  their  books  an  aggr'eKate 

,d)   Section  101(b)  (6)  Of  Public  Law  89-32          ^'^^'^v^Mfr  t        »S        o        i,           .u  o^    ^ot    less    than    $1,755    million  S^Dal 

is  amended  by  striking  therefrom  the  figure          Mr.     WTONALL^  ^"^i^^^^^^'' ^  ^^  ^o"«t   of   mortgages  own^d  I^d  h^d^bl 

■12,000,000"  for  project  66-6-c,  land  acqulsl-     Whip  Notice  lists  HJR.  14544— the  Sales  them.     At   the   close   of   business   on   Jan- 

tlon.  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  New     Participation  Act  of  1966 — as  a  bill  that  uary  31,  1966,  the  aggregate  unpaid  principal 

York,  and  substituting  therefor  the  figure     may  be  before  the  House  for  considera-  amount  of  such  mortgages  so  set  aside  by 

•$2,500,000".                                                               tion  later  this  week.  the    trustors    amounted    to    approximately 

^^  ^°L  Rfc'ssio'*.— Section  106  of  Pub-          This  is  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  »1690  mlUlon  and  the  aggregate  amount  of 

"h,i^J^d  t^r^Jin'^rt^H                       heretofore     ^Uls  that  wUl  be  before  the  House  in  this  °^^-  ^S-  Government  and  Federal  Agency 

obligated,  is  rescinded.                                        Congress.     If  enacted,  it  would  permit  f«'="f'"««    '»»  «»arket  value)    held  by  the 

Mr.    HOLIFIELD     (interrupting    the     billions  of  dollars  of  financing  of  Govern-  n^^Z'^tft^'^^^^^^^  f^]  '^}^^°''-    ^^''°'^- 

reading).     Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan-     ment  spending  programs  completely  out-  o^e"^  hiSv   t^e'^.^t^^Tv/'J^  ".'if 

imous  consent  that  the  biU  be  considered     side  of  the  administrative  budget  and  on  their  booki  not  leas  than  $530mmion 

as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open     outside  of  the  debt  limit.  aggregate   principal   amount   of   mortgages 

to  amendment  at  any  point.                             It  is  legislation  which  should  have  the  owned  and  held  by  them.    The  trustors  have 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection     most  careful  scrutiny  of  the  Congress,  a^greed  to  pay  to  the  trustee  the  principal 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from    This  has  not  been  done  by  our  commit-  ^^"^  interest  payments  received  from  all  such 

CaUfomia?                                                          tee  and  hence  it  will  be  necessary  to  ex-  "^o^t^ages.     All    outstanding    partlclpaUon 

There  was  no  objection.                            plore  the  Issues  at  stake  as  best  we  can,  bt^r^'ntt^nrt^rA,  "'^'^^K  Tf   P^°P°'^°'^^^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Under  the  rule,  the     ^  and  when  the  bUl  is  on  the  floor  of  the  Se^teS'^'tsefLTcoSfie^Tfor^u^n 

Committee  rises,                                                     "■'■^^-  under    "Government    Mortgage   Liquidation 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and        The   bill   would   authorize    the   Fed-  Trust"    and    "Maximum    of    Ouutanding 

the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair,    eral    National    Mortgage    Association —  Certificates"     appearing     later     in      tius 

Mr.  Burke,  Chairman  of  the  Committee     FNMA — to  sell  participation  certificates  prospectus.) 

of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the     on  behalf  of  many  other  Government  "^^^  mortgages  have  not  been  transferred 

Union,   reported   that    that   Committee     agencies.    Up  to  the  present  time,  FNMA  ^'^^  assigned  to  the  trustee,    in  the  trust 

having  had  under  consideration  the  bUl     has  sold  four  issues  of  participation  cer-  i^T^t'l^^^^V  "  A"»?'?^*?l'^'^'   *^^   trustors 

(H.R.  14732)  to  authorize  appropriations     tiflcates,  aggregating  $1.6  billion,  for  its  paymW^or?ri^ciDa'i^^d**^nr"'''f  ^"T* 

to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  ac-     own  account  and  for  the  Administrator  such  mortgages,  which  traSfer  will  be"(x>m- 

cordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic     of  Veterans'  Affairs.     The  most  recent  pleted  upon  receipt  of  such  payments  by  the 

Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for     issue  was  an  offering  of  $410  million  par-  trustee.    The  parucipation  ceniflcates  repre- 

other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso-     ticipation  certificates  of  March  16  of  this  ^^^^t  beneficial  interests  in  the  obligaUon  of 

lution  846,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to     year.  the  trustors  to  pay  over  to  the  trustee  such 

the  House.                                                                 The  prospectus  in  connection  with  this  l"*^*  principal  and  interest  payments  and 

The  SPEAKER.     Under  the  rule,  the     offering  provides  valuable  information  as  ™'^t„f;*l„  It'""^^^  'f  ^"'^^  payments  when 

previous  question  is  ordered.                         to  how  the  program  works.    This  infor-  he,d  by  the  tru?t^      M^  ^.rlZ  '^T 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment     mation  should  be  of  help  to  Members  of  information      appearing      later      in      this 

and  third  reading  of  the  bill.                       Congress  and  I  place  a  copy  of  the  last  prospectus.) 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed     Prospectus  at  this  point  in  the  Record:  interest  on  the  particlpaUon  certificates  i» 

and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the      Prospectus:     $410     Million     Participation  ^°^  exempt  from  Federal  Income  taxes, 

third  time.                                                                   certificates  in  the    Government   Mort-  The  $410  million  principal  amount  of  par- 

The  SPELAKER.     The  question  is  on         °*°'  Liquidation  Trust,  Federal  National  ticipation  certificates  offered  hereby  will  be 

the  passage  of  the  bill                                             Mortgage  Assoclation,  Truste*  offered  at  100  percent  of  the  principal  amount 

The  bill  was  passed.   "                                    (Dat«l  Apr.  4,  l966-^ue  Apr.  l,  as  shown  VIhw'  ?i^  '^^'k*  **^'"".*''J  thereon  from 

A  motion  to^econslder  was  laid  on                                ^^'-^^  t^  ^^o'^' oTi^S^Zt^L^'oTk^n"'!  £ 

the  table.                                                                      Timely  payment  of  principal  of  and  Inter-  each   of   the   yeari9^  toro^h    1976  aiS 

est  on  the  participation  certificates  Is  guar-  (43  million  on  April  1  in  each  of  the  ve^s 

anteed    by    the    Federal    NaUonal    Mortgage  1977  through  1981,  and  wur^earin^r^t^t 

GENERAL  LEAVE                          f^,'^'^*?•<,*  corporate  instrumentality  of  the  rates  set  forth  below 
^^^                                                    the  United  States.     (See  letter  of  the  Secre- 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  &ak     tory  of  the  Treasury  appearing  later  in  thU  ^                          Interest  rate 

unanimous    consent    that    all    Members     prospectm  regarding  availability  of  funds  for  ,  ",:                                                     Percent 

may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to     '^'^  guarantee.)     The  participation  certlfl-         J?!J 6.40- 

extend  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex-     '^^^  "^.°?*  obligations  of  and  are  not        |^ - 5.45 

"'Cfp;S^'"'i-S,^"'  XK^-  '^.°p--J>-„'SSo?r.-„  ^.,  c„-  J  fo:::::;::::::::;;:::::::::::::::  I:  S 

xne  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to     tlficates  issued  in  registered  form  only,  m         ^^^^ - -— 6.  60 

tne   request    of    the    gentleman    from     denominations   of  $5,000,   $10000    $25000         ^^''^ — 5. 60 

California?  $100,000,    $500,000,    and    $1    mllUon.      The        ^^"J^ - --  6  60 

There  was  no  objection.  amounts,  maturities,  interest  rates,  and  of-         \^lt 6.60 

ferlng  prices  of  the  participation  certificates         :zl^ 8  50 

— — ^— ■^— ^^  are   shown   below.     The   principal,    together  }^^~ 6.45 

fr>MMmT?ir  r\K!  rmTrEnaxmirT^xTrn  "^^^  '^®  1"*  Installment  of  Interest,  Is  pay-  tzLl - 5.45 

COMMTTTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  able  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York         }fl^ - 6  40 

OPERATIONS  upon  presentation   at  such  bank   and  sur-  5.35 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask     ''"'^l',  °S  ^^«  certificates.     The  Interest  Is         [^ 6.8^ 

»K         fc>t^l;.AK£;R.     Is  there  objection  to         The  participation  certificates  are  Issued  by  Morgan  Guarantt  Trust  Co    or  New 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcan  Call-     the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association,  York. 

lornia?                                                                           as  trustee,  under  the  Government  Mortgage  Merrill    Ltnch,    Piehc^,    Fxnnkk    Sc 

There  was  no  objection                                    Liquidation  Trust  establUhed  by  the  Federal  Smith,  Inc. 

National  Mortgage  Association  and  the  Ad-  Salomon  Brothers  &  Hutzleb. 

^^-^^^■_.^^                              mlnlstrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  as  triistors.  The  First  Boston  Corp 

PATJ-rrr-TOA-r-TA^^   ^T^rr,^^^ ,  .rr,^           pursuant     to    amendments    which     became  The  date  of  this  prospectus  Is  March  16, 

PARTICIPATION   CERTIFICATES           effective  September  2,   1964  to  the  National  1966. 

Mr    WmWATT       »*..     Cr^oij-^^^     T    «„v      Housing  Act  and  sections  1820  and   1823  of 

UnanhnonTll^..  .       h?*^     .1 '  I  ^^^     "««  38  of  the  United  States  Code  (Service-  '"'"^^  national  mortoao.  amociatiok 

manimous  consent  to  address  the  House      „,en's     Readjustment     Act     of      1944.     L  History  and  business 

VIA  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re-      amended).    In  connection  with  the  issuance  The  Federal  National  Mortgage  AMOcUtlon 

■narKs,  and  to  include  extraneous  matter,     on  November  2,  1964.  July  l,  1966.  and  De-  (FNMA)    wa«  incorporated  on  February  10. 
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1938.  pursuant  to  the  then  title  III  of  t,he  Na- 
tional Housing:  Act  Under  that  act  PNMA 
was  a  wholly  owned  Government  corporation 
and  borrowed  operating  funds  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  US.  TreaBury.  Ita 
business  consisted  then  as  It  does  for  the 
most  part  now  of  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
mortgages  Insured  by  the  Federal  Hotislng 
Administration  and  since  1948,  mortgages 
guaranteed  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing a  secondary  market  for  such  mortgages. 
After  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act,  an  act  of 
Congress,  approved  August  2,  1954,  FNMA 
became  a  mixed  ownership  corporate  instru- 
mentaiity  of  the  United  States.  In  connec- 
tion with  its  secondary  market  operations  It 
has  issued  nonvoting  preferred  stocli  and 
nonvoting  common  stock  The  preferred 
stock  Is  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  common  sto<:k  is  held  by  the  public. 
The  Charter  Act  empowers  FNMA  (1)  to  con- 
duct secondary  market  operations  in  home 
mortgages  consisting  of  purchases  and  sales 
of  such  mortgages  (the  "secondary  market 
operations"!,  i2i  to  perform  special  assist- 
ance functions  in  the  purchase  of  mortgages 
as  authorized  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  by  the  Congress  to  assist  In  financ- 
ing home  mortgages  in  instances  where  es- 
tablished home  flnanclng  facilities  are  in- 
adequate ( the  -special  assistance  functions") 
and  (3)  to  manage  and  liquidate  certain 
mortgages  (the  "management  and  liquidat- 
ing functions'") 

Separate  accountability  Is  imposed  by  the 
Charter  Act  with  respect  to  the  secondary 
market  operations,  the  special  assistance 
functions,  and  the  management  and  liqui- 
dating functions.  Thus,  each  of  the  opera- 
tions has  its  own  assets,  liabilities,  and  sepa- 
rate borrowing  authority.  The  operation  of 
each  of  the  three  functions  Is  complete,  sepa- 
rate, and  distinct  from  the  others  The  spe- 
cial assistance  functions  and  management 
and  liquidating  functions  have  no  recourse 
to  the  capitalization  of  the  corporation 
obtained  from  the  .sale  of  its  preferred  stock 
and  common  stock  in  connection  with  Ita 
secondary  market  operations. 

Pursuant  to  amendments  of  th«  National 
Housing  Act  and  sections  1820  and  1823  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  (Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  as  £imend- 
ed  I  which  became  effective  on  September  2, 
1964  FNMA  iind  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  a^  trustors  and  original  bene- 
nclarlea.  created  as  of  October  1,  1964,  the 
Government  Mortgage  Liquidation  Trust 
with  FNMA  lis  the  tru-stee  The  amendment 
ui  the  Naiior.a;  Housing  Act  also  authorized 
PNMA  in  ;t,s  corporate  capacity  to  guarantee 
pavn.fT.t  .f  the  principal  of  and  Interest  on 
participate  :i  certificates  (the  "certificates"  1 
issued  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
trtijst 

FNMA,  a  corporate  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States,  was  from  1950  Uj  1965  in  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  As  of 
November  9,  1965,  pursitint  to  Public  Law 
88  174  which  created  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  FNMA  was 
transferred  to  that  Department  as  a  cor- 
porate entity  and  as  a.  corporate  instruxnen- 
lalily  of  the  United  States. 

Government  mortgage  liquidation  trust 
The  trust  is  under  and  in  accord  with  the 
fiduciary  powers  vested  by  section  302  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Assc^clatlon  Char- 
t-er  Act  m  the  corporation,  under  its  man- 
agement and  liquidating  functions,  being 
created  by  trust  indenture  da1*cl  as  of  Octo- 
ber 1  1964.  and  supplemented  by  the  first, 
second  and  third  supplement  to  the  trust 
indenture,  dated  as  of  Jiuie  1.  1966,  Novem- 
t)er  1  196.5.  and  March  1.  1966.  respectively. 
FNMA  is  the  trustee  of  the  trtist  The  bene- 
f.claries  are  the  holders  of  certificates  from 
time  to  time  outstanding  as  we'.I  aa  the  trus- 


tors, but  certificate  holders,  having  equal  and 
prop>ortlonate  benefit  one  with  another,  en- 
joy complete  preference,  priority,  and  dis- 
tinction over  the  trustors  as  beneficiaries  or 
otherwise.  The  trustors  that  created  the 
trust  are  FNMA  and  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  and  the  trust  indenture 
provides  that  the  trust  may  be  opened  for 
the  issuance  of  additional  certificates  on  the 
basis  of  mortgages  then  set  aside  for  the 
trust  and  other  assets  held  by  the  trtwtee 
and  additional  mortgages  set  aside  by  the 
above  trustors  or  any  department  or  other 
agency  of  the  United  States. 

In  connection  with  the  Issuance  on  No- 
vember 2,  1964,  July  1,  1965  and  December 
1.  1965.  of  an  aggregate  of  $1,200  million  of 
participation  certificates  (of  which  $1,170 
million  are  now  outstanding),  the  trustors 
set  aside  on  their  books  an  aggregate  of  not 
less  than  $1,765  million  principal  amount  of 
mortgages  owned  and  held  by  them.  At  the 
close  of  business  on  January  31,  1966,  the  ag- 
gregate unpaid  principal  amount  of  such 
mortgages  so  set  aside  by  the  trustors 
amounted  to  approximately  $1,690  million 
and  the  aggregate  amount  of  cash,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  Federal  agency  securities  (at 
market  value)  held  by  the  trxistee  approxi- 
mated $61  million.  The  $1,170  mlUion  out- 
standing certificates  have  serial  matiu-itles 
of  $30  miUlon  on  November  1  of  each  of  the 
years  1966  through  1974,  and  of  $35  million 
on  July  1,  and  of  $25  million  on  December  1 
of  each  of  the  years  1966  through  1960. 

In  connection  with  the  certificates  offered 
hereby,  the  trustors,  pursuant  to  a  third 
supplement  to  the  trust  Indenture,  have  set 
aside  on  their  books  as  of  March  1,  1966,  not 
less  than  $630  million  aggregate  principal 
amount  of  mortgages  owned  and  held  by 
them.  The  trustors  have  agreed  to  pay  to 
the  trustee  the  principal  and  Interest  pay- 
ments received  from  all  of  the  above  men- 
tioned mortgages.  The  mortgages  have  not 
been  transferred  and  assigned  to  the  trustee. 
The  trustors  retain  full  title  to  and  owner- 
ship and  control  of  the  mortgages,  collecting 
all  Interest  and  principal  payments  thereon 
and  forwarding  them  to  the  trustee.  How- 
ever, should  there  be  a  default  either  actual 
or  imminent  In  the  payment  of  outstanding 
certificates,  the  trustee.  In  Its  discretion,  is 
authorised  to  require  the  transfer  of  the 
mortgages  Into  the  corpus  of  the  trust  and 
under  the  control  of  the  trustee  for  pro- 
tection of  certificate  holders.  In  the  trust 
Indenture  and  the  first,  second  and  third 
supplement  thereto,  the  trustors  have  trans- 
ferred to  the  trustee  their  rights  to  receive 
future  payments  of  principal  and  tntereet 
under  all  of  the  above-mentioned  mortgages 
which  transfer  will  be  completed  upon  re- 
ceipt of  such  payments  by  the  trustee.  The 
certificates  represent  beneficial  Interests  In 
the  obligation  of  the  trustors  to  pay  over  to 
the  trustee  such  future  principal  and  Inter- 
est piayments  and  beneficial  Interests  In  such 
payments  when  received  by  the  trostee  and 
in  other  assets  held  by  the  trustee. 

Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  certificates 
offered  hereby  will  be  paid  to  the  trustors 
and  win  be  applied  by  them  to  reduce 
amounts  borrowed  from  the  VS.  Treasury  or 
otherwise  to  reduce  the  \iae  of  U.S.  Treasury 
funds. 

As  payments  on  the  mortgages  are  received 
from  trustors,  they  will  be  held  by  the  trus- 
tee and  will  be  used  to  pay  principal  and 
interest  on  the  certificates.  To  the  extent 
that  payments  exceed  the  amount  needed 
for  principal  and  Interest  on  the  certificates, 
funds  may  be  held  In  the  trust  and  Invested 
as  part  of  the  corpus,  or  the  trustee.  In  its 
discretion,  may  return  to  the  trustors  any 
funds  which  It  deems  to  be  surplus. 

As  an  Incident  to  the  trustee's  consent  to 
the  sale  or  conversion  of  mortgages  by  a 
trustor  or  for  purposes  of  compliance  with 
the   maximum    limitations   on    outstanding 


certificates  described  below,  the  trustee  is 
authorized,  In  its  discretion,  to  require  the 
setting  aside  of  additional  mortgages,  the 
payment  of  cash  or  securities  into  the  trust 
or  the  purchase  of  outstanding  certificates. 

The  trust  indenture  defines  mortgages  to 
include  "deeds  of  trust,  vendors  Hens,  se- 
curity deeds.  Installment  sale  contracts,  and 
other  types  of  security   Instruments." 

A  copy  of  the  trust  indenttire  and  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  supplement  thereto 
may  be  obtained  from  the  trustee  or  the 
underwriters. 

Maximum  of  outstandtng  certificates 
Under  the  trust  indenture,  FNMA,  as 
trustee.  Is  empowered  to  Issue  certificates 
to  the  public,  provided  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  certificates  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  outstanding  principal  balances 
of  the  mortgages  set  aside  for  the  trust  and 
other  assets  held  by  the  trustee.  Similarly, 
with  respect  to  each  trustor,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  certificates  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  as  to  such  trustor  shall  not  exceed 
80  percent  of  the  aggregate  of  the  current 
outstanding  principal  balances  of  the  mort- 
gages set  aside  for  the  trust  by  such  trustor 
and  other  assets  held  by  the  trtistee  attrib- 
utable to  such  trustor. 

As  required  by  the  trust  Indenture,  maxi- 
mums on  amounts  of  outstandmg  certifi- 
cates. Including  the  certificates  offered  here- 
by (based  on  the  aggregate  principal  bal- 
ances of  mortgages  set  aside  for  the  trust 
and  other  assets  held  by  the  trustee  as  set 
forth  above),  have  been  established  by  the 
trustee,  as  follows:  with  respect  to  the  trust 
as  an  entirety,  $1,580  mlUlon  aggregate  prin- 
cipal amotmt  of  certificates  (consisting  of 
the  certificates  presently  outstanding  and  the 
certificates  offered  hereby),  $665  million  of 
which  Is  with  respect  to  the  trustor,  FNMA, 
and  $915  miUlon  of  which  is  with  respect  to 
the  trustor,  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. No  assurance  is  given  that  the  ratio 
of  principal  amounts  of  certificates  outstand- 
ing after  this  offering  to  aggregate  prin- 
cipal balances  of  mortgages  set  aside  for  the 
trtist  and  other  assets  held  by  the  trustee 
will  be  maintained  throughout  the  life  of 
the  trust.  Such  a  change  may  come  about  by 
the  issuance  of  additional  certificates  based 
on  additional  mortgages  set  aside  for  the 
trust  on  a  ratio  different  from  the  above  or 
because  the  above  maxlmvun  is  changed  by 
determination  of  the  trustee  as  pjermltted 
by  the  trust  Indenture  or  for  other  reasons, 
subject  always  to  the  observance  of  the  80 
percent  ratios  referred  to  above. 

Guarantee  of  payments  due 
Payment  of  all  certificates,  as  to  both  in- 
terest and  principal,  at  the  times  specified 
therein,  is  guaranteed  by  FNMA,  and  to  that 
end  the  trust  Indenture  provides  as  follows: 
"Payment  of  all  such  i>artlclpatlon8  shall  be 
and  Is  hereby  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  In  Its  corporate 
capacity,  under  section  306  (Management 
and  Liquidating  Functions)  of  the  aforesaid 
corporate  chEirter."  Each  certificate  offered 
hereby  wUl  bear  a  guarantee  endorsement. 

FNMA  borrowing  authority — U.S.  Treasury 
FNMA,  in  its  corporate  capacity  under  sec- 
tion 306  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  Charter  Act,  may  issue  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Its  general  obligations  in  &n 
amount  outstanding  at  any  one  time  suffi- 
cient to  enable  FNMA  to  carry  out  Its  "Man- 
agement and  Liquidating  Functions"  (and 
with  no  limitation  as  to  amount)  including 
performance  of  Its  obligations  imder  its  guar- 
anty of  the  timely  payment  of  the  principal 
and  interest  on  the  certificates.  The  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  to  purchase  any  obliga- 
tions so  Issued. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  Indicated 
that  It  win  make  loans  to  PNMA,  if  needed, 
to  Implement  the  aforementioned  "guarantee 


of  payments  due"  jKOvlslona  as  stated  In  the 
following  letter : 

THB  Sbcrttakt  or  thb  TwcAsrmT, 

Washington,  May  28, 1965. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Battghman. 

President,  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation, Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Battghman  :  I  have  your  letter  of 
May  24,  1965,  asking  whether  the  timely  pay- 
ment of  Interest  and  repayment  of  principal, 
when  due,  on  participation  certificates 
(whenever  Issued)  In  the  Government  Mort- 
gage Liquidation  Trust  pursuant  to  the  cor- 
porate guarantee  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  under  its  management 
and  liquidating  functions,  are  functions  for 
which  the  Association  may  properly  borrow 
from  the  Treasury. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment that  the  Association  may  prop>erly  bor- 
row from  the  Treeisury  for  the  foregoing  pur- 
pose. Accordingly,  the  Treastiry  will  make 
loans  to  the  Association  under  the  procedures 
provided  for  In  subsection  (d)  of  section  306 
of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
Charter  Act,  to  enable  the  Association  to 
meet  its  gUManty  of  the  payment  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  on  the  participation 
certificates. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HXNBT   H.  POWUEB, 

FNMA  has  agreed  with  the  underwriters 
that  In  the  event  It  Is  called  upon  at  any 
time  to  make  good  Its  guaranty  of  the  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  Interest  on  the  cer- 
tificates. It  will.  If  necessary,  in  accordance 
with  section  306(d)  of  Its  charter,  apply  to 
the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United 
States  for  a  loan  or  loans  In  amounts  suffi- 
cient to  make  payments  of  principal  and 
Interest. 

FNMA,  pursuant  to  Its  management  and 
liquidating  functions,  is  also  authorized, 
upon  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  Issue  Its  obligations  to  the  gen- 
eral public  to  the  extent  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  outstanding  obligations  does 
not  exceed  FNMA's  ownership,  free  from  any 
liens  or  encumbrances,  of  cash,  mortgages 
and  certain  securities  under  Its  management 
and  liquidating  functions,  the  proceeds  from 
such  issuance  to  be  used  in  reduction  of  the 
debt  of  FNMA  to  the  Treasury  under  these 
functions.  No  such  obligations  are  now  out- 
standing. This  authorization  to  Issue  obli- 
gations to  the  general  public  Is  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  power  to  issue  Its  obliga- 
tions represented  by  guaranties,  which  power 
is  subject  to  no  such  limitation  on  amoimt. 

General 

Transfers — Denominational  Exchangee 

The  certificates  are  freely  transferable  and 
assignable,  but  the  trustee  is  responsible  only 
to  the  registered  owners  thereof  as  their 
names  and  addresses  appear  on  the  transfer 
books  of  the  trustee. 

Such  transfer  books  are  maintained  on  be- 
half of  the  trustee  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York.  The  registered  owner- 
ship of  certificates  may  be  changed  on  the 
transfer  books  and  denominational  exchanges 
may  be  effected,  by  presentation  of  the  cer- 
tificates to  be  transferred  or  exchanged  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  with- 
out charge  to  the  owner  by  the  bank.  The 
transfer  books  will  be  closed  for  10  business 
days  preceding  any  Interest  and  principal 
payment  dates  prescribed  by  the  certiflcatee. 

Procedures  Governing  Registration, 
Transfer  of  Certificates 
For  the  protection  of  registered  owners  of 
certificates,  the  trustee  has  adopted  proce- 
dures to  govern  the  manner  in  which  cer- 
tificates may  be  registered,  transferred,  as- 
signed, exchanged  as  to  denominations  and 
presented  for  payment.  Such  procedures  are 
the  same,  Insofar  as  applicable,  as  the  regula- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  gov- 
erning registered  obUgatlona  of  the  United 


States  as  contained  in  Treasury  Department 
Circular  No,  300.  Generally,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York  will  act  for  the 
trustee  In  these  matters.  Each  certificate, 
when  Issued,  must  Include  the  Identifying 
number  of  the  registered  owner  as  a  part  of 
the  registration.  This  number  Is  the  appro- 
priate taxpayer  identifying  number  as  re- 
quired on  tax  returns  and  other  documents 
submitted  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
A  copy  of  circular  No.  300  may  be  obtained 
upon  request  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York,  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
trustee,  or  the  fiscal  agent  of  FNMA. 

Legality  of  Investments 
The  certificates  are  lawful  Investments  and 
may  be  accepted  as  security  for  fiduciary, 
trust,  and  public  funds  tmder  the  control  of 
the  United  States  or  any  officer  or  officers 
thereof,  and  are  eligible  as  collateral  for 
Treasury  tax  and  loan  accounts.  National 
banks  may  deal  In,  underwrite,  and  ptu-chase 
for  their  own  account  the  certificates  with- 
out regard  to  the  limitations  generally  ap- 
plicable to  Investment  securities. 

Tax  Status 
The  Income  derived  from  the  certificates 
does  not  have  any  exemption,  as  such,  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964.  The 
certificates  are  subject  to  Federal  estate  and 
gift  taxes.  The  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  Charter  Act  does  not  contain  any 
specific  exemption  with  respect  to  taxes  now 
or  hereafter  imposed  on  the  principal  of  or 
Interest  on  the  certificates  by  any  State,  or 
any  of  the  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
or  by  any  local  taxing  authority. 

Examination  and  Audit 
FNMA  Is  examined  by  Its  own  Internal 
auditing  staff;  and  In  accord  with  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act.  It  Is 
audited  for  each  fiscal  year  by  the  U.S,  Gen- 
eral AccounUng  Office.  Reports  of  such  fiscal 
year  audits  are  made  anntxally  to  the  Con- 
gress and  are  available  to  the  public. 

Management 
PNMA  operates  imder  Its  corporate  officers 
and  a  Board  of  Directors  of  five  members. 
The  officers  of  the  corporation  are  authorized 
to  act  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  trust.  Pur- 
suant to  the  FNMA  Charter  Act  and  Public 
Law  89-174.  approved  September  9,  1965,  the 
Board  of  Directors  consists  of  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  who  Is 
chairman  ex  officio,  and  four  other  duly 
appointed  members.  The  principal  office  of 
PNMA  U  located  at  811  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Financial  Statements 
The  mortgages  set  aside  for  the  trust  had 
aggregate  unpaid  principal  balances  of  ap- 
proximately $1,690  million  as  of  the  close  of 
business  on  January  31,  1966.  In  connection 
with  the  participation  certificates  offered 
hereby,  the  trustors  have  set  aside  on  their 
books  not  less  than  $530  million  aggregate 
prlncip>al  amount  of  mortgages  owned  and 
held  by  them.  Of  this  total  amount  of  $2,220 
mllUon  approximately  $1,013  million  repre- 
sents mortgages  of  the  trustor,  FNMA,  and 
approximately  $1,207  million  represents 
mortgages  of  the  trustor,  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs.  At  the  close  of  business 
on  January  31.  1966,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
cash.  U.S.  Government  and  Federal  agency 
securities  (at  market  value)  held  by  the 
trustee  approximated  $61  million.  Financial 
statements  are  prepared  by  the  trustee  not 
less  often  than  annually.  A  registered  owner 
of  a  certificate  may  obtain  such  statements 
from  the  trustee  upon  request. 

Legal  Opinions 
The  legality  of  the  certificates  ofl'ered  here- 
by will  be  passed  upwn  by  Mr.  Robert  New- 
ton Held,  General  Counsel  of  PNMA,  and  by 
Messrs.  Brown,  Wood,  F*uller,  Caldwell  &  Ivey, 
70  Pine  Street.  New  York,  N.T„  counsel  for 


the  und«-writers.  The  then  Acting  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  rendered  an 
opinion,  dated  October  2,  1964.  to  the  effect 
that  "the  trust  indenture  and  the  participa- 
tion cortlficates  to  be  Issued  under  its  pro- 
visions are  valid  and  legally  binding  under- 
takings of  the  Association  (PNMA),  both 
In  Its  corporate  capacity  and  as  trustee,  and 
of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs." 

Notice 

The  statements  herein  with  respect  to  the 
certificates,  the  trust  Indenture  and  the 
first,  second,  and  third  supplement  thereto 
are  subject  to  the  detailed  provisions  of  the 
trust  Indenture  and  such  first,  second,  and 
third  supplement,  copies  of  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  trustee  or  the  under- 
writers, and  the  statements  made  herein  are 
qualified  In  their  entirety  by  reference  there- 
to. 

Notwithstanding  anything  herein  con- 
tained, the  certificates,  as  stated  on  the  cover 
page  of  this  proepectus,  are  not  obligations 
of  and  are  not  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States, 

Underwriters 

The  certificates  are  offered  by  the  under- 
writers when,  as  and  If  Issued  and  excepted 
by  them  and  subject  to  their  right  to  reject 
orders  In  whole  or  In  part. 

Name  and  Address  of  Underwriter 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  ot  New  York, 
23  Wall  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce.  Fenner  &  Smith  Inc., 
70  Pine  Street,  New  York,  N.Y, 

Salomon  Brothers  &  Hutzler,  SO  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

The  First  Boston  Corp.,  20  Exchange  Place, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Bankers  Trust  Co.,  16  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  NA.,  1  Chase 
Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York,  N.T. 

Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  &  TVust 
Co.  of  Chicago,  231  South  La  Salle  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

First  National  City  Bank,  56  WaOi  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

Bank  of  America  National  Trust  &  Savings 
Association,  300  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Oc.  30 
Pine  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  First  NaUon&l  Bank  of  Chicago.  Dear- 
bom,  Monroe,  Clark  and  Madison  Streets, 
Chicago,  HI. 

Blyth  &  Co.,  14  WaU  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

ISastriLan  Dillon,  Union  Securities  &  Co., 
1    Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,   New  York,  N.Y. 

Discount  Corp.  of  New  York,  58  Pine  Street, 
New  York,  N,Y. 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.,  20  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Lehman  Bros.,  1  William  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

White.  Weld  &  Co..  20  Bro&d  Street.  New 
York,  NY. 

First  NaUonal  Bank  In  Dallas.  1401  Elm 
Street,  Dallas,  Tex, 

Harris  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  111  West 
Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Northern  Trust  Co.,  50  South  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago.,  lU. 

Security  First  National  Bank,  661  South 
Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

United  California  Bank.  600  South  Spring 
Street,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif, 

Bache  it  Co.,  Inc.,  36  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Aubrey  G.  Lanaton  &  Co..  Inc..  30  Broad 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 

W.  H.  Morton  tt  Co.,  Inc.,  30  Exchange 
Place,  New  York,  NY. 

New  York  Hanseatlc  Corp.,  60  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

Wm.  £.  Pollock  &  Co.,  Inc.,  45  Wall  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Chas.  E.  Qulncey  &  Co.,  35  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  N.T. 
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Briggs   bchaedie  &  Co.,  Inc.,  44  Wall  Street. 
New  York,  K  Y. 

Alex    Brown   &   Sons.    135   Eaat  Baltimore 
Street.  Baltimore.  Md. 

Dick  A:  Merle-Smith.  48  Wall  Street.  New 
York.  V  Y 

Prancls   I    du    Pont  &   Co.,    1   Wall  Street, 
New  York,  N  Y 

R     W     Pressprlch   &    Co..   80   Pine   Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

Second  District  Securttlee  Co.,  Inc.,  1  Chase 
Manhattan  Plaza.  New  York,  N.T. 

Underwood,  Neuhaus  &  Co.,  Inc.,  724  Travis 
at  Rusk,  Houston,  Tex. 

Wood,  Struthers  &.  Co..  Inc.,  20  Exchange 
Place,  New  York.  NY 

Ball,  Burge  &  Kraus,  1414  Union  Commerce 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

P    W.   Cralgle  &  Co..  Inc..  616  East  Main 
Street.  Richmond.  Va. 

Dempsey-Tegeler  &  Co..  Inc.,  80  Pine  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

R.    H.   Moulton   &   Co.,   510  South   Spring 
Street.  Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 

Federal  National  Mortcack 

Association. 
(As   trustee  and  In  Its  cor- 
porate capacity) 
By     J.  8.  Baughman, 

President. 
Date  of  Prospectus:  March  16.  1966. 


AWARD  BY  YOUNG  MEN'S  BUSINESS 
CLUB  OP  GREATER  NEW  ORLEANS 
TO  THE  HONORABLE  HALE  BOGGS 
Mr     ALBERT.       Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimou.s   consent    to   extend   my   re- 
marks at  thLs  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  a  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  our  dls- 
tin^ui.shed  colleague  from  Louisiana,  the 
able  majority  whip,  was  recently  hon- 
ored by  the  Young  Men's  Business  Club 
of  Greater  New  Orleans.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  the  resolutions  conferring 
honorary  life  membership  In  that  orga- 
nization upon  our  colleaKue: 

Whereas  the  Young  Mens  Business  Club 
of  Greater  New  OriearLS,  pursuant  to  the 
authority  vested  in  Its  membership  by  the 
club's  constitution  and  bylaws,  has  hereto- 
fore honored  nitiny  outstanding  cltleens  who 
h.ive  contributed  In  various  fields  of  endeavor 
to  the  advancement  of  our  community.  State, 
and  Nation    and 

Whereas  Halk  Bogcs  h:ifi  been  a  member 
of  the  Yiiur.g  Mer.\s  Business  Club  of 
Greater  New  Orleans  .'ir  dlmnst  30  years,  and 
during  this  period  of  time,  he  iuis  demon- 
strated outstanding  leadership  and  ability  In 
the  field  of  public  service;  and 

Whereas  Congressman  Boggs'  entire  adult 
:  fe  has  been  de-,ot*d  to  public  service,  from 
his  flrst  election  to  the  Conifresa  of  the 
C: :lte<l  States  in  November  !940    tind 

Whereas  honesty,  hard  work,  ,:ommon- 
<eiise,  and  constructive  action,  have  been 
the  hallmarks  of  Mr  Bocos'  .'service  In  the 
Cr.spress  and  because  of  his  dedication  and 
leadership  he  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
trt-mendous  growth  and  prosperity  which  our 
area  l.s  enjoying  today    and 

Whereas  the  principal  accomplishment  and 
huhlights  of  Mr  Boggs'  ciireer  are  as  fol- 
lows 

1  He  holds  the  third-ranking  post  In  the 
House,  and  'he  highest  position  ever  attained 
bv  a  Ix>u!slanlnn  In  the  House  since  the 
State   was    ad:nltte<l    to   the   Union   In    1812; 


/ 


2.  He  Is  the  third-ranking  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  which 
originates  and  acts  flrst  upon  all  legislation 
dealing  with  taxes,  tariffs,  and  trade,  social 
security  and  related  matters.  As  the  third- 
ranking  member  of  this  Important  commit- 
tee, he  sits  on  all  House-Senate  conference 
committees  appointed  to  write  the  final  form 
of  all  tax.  tariff,  trade,  social  security,  etc., 
legislation; 

3.  He  Is  the  chairman  of  the  House-Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
which  conducts  periodic  reviews  of  the  scope 
and  course  of  our  Nation's  foreign  economic 
and  foreign  trade  policies;  and  as  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee  he  directed  the  con- 
duct of  extensive  hearings  In  1961  which 
engendered  public  and  congressional  supjjort 
for  the  passage  of  the  vital  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962 — the  latest  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  act  enacted  by  the  Congress; 

4.  He  was  a  member  of  the  President's 
Commission  to  Investigate  the  Assassination 
of  the  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy; 

6.  He  Is  a  vice  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  (since  1955)  and  he  was 
the  parliamentarian  of  the  1964  Democratic 
National  Convention; 

6.  He  is  a  founding  member  of  Interna- 
tional House  of  New  Orleans,  and  he  was 
the  organization's  flrst  executive   secretary; 

7.  He  Is  the  recipient  of  the  1957  Thom- 
as P.  Cunninghfim  Award  from  International 
House  in  recognition  of  the  Invaluable  serv- 
ice he  has  rendered  for  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America  by  his  "sound,  construc- 
tive Interest  In  the  liberalization  of  world 
trade; " 

8.  He  Is  the  recipient  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  World  Trade  Award  for  1956  in  recog- 
nition of  his  continuing  efforts  to  foster  the 
growth  and  development  of  trade  and  com- 
merce through  the  Port  of  New  Orleans  and 
the  entire  Mississippi  'Valley; 

9.  He  is  the  recipient  of  the  International 
Order  of  Merit  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans 
in  1958;  he  Is  the  third  person  ever  chosen 
as  an  honorary  member  of  the  International 
Association  of  Ports  and  Harbors  (1964),  this 
honor  bestowed  upon  him  for  his  construc- 
tive good  works  in  promoting  world  trade; 

10.  In  national  legislation,  he  is  the  author 
of  the  Boggs-Danlel  Narcotics  Code  of  1956 
which  has  helped  to  reduce  the  illicit  posses- 
sion and  sales  of  narcotics,  particularly  to 
minors;  he  is  the  author  of  the  flnanclng 
provisions  of  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
which  has  saved  the  American  taxpayers  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  the  author  of  many  Im- 
provements to  the  national  tax  structure  In 
his  service  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. In  other  areas  of  legislation  Mr. 
Boggs  is  the  coauthor  of  every  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  act  enacted  in  the  past 
decade;  coauthor  of  legislation  making  pos- 
sible construction  of  the  Mississippi  River  to 
gulf  tidewater  channel  which  already  is 
enhancing  the  expansion  of  trade  through 
the  port  of  New  Orleans,  and  of  many  other 
flood  control  and  Inland  waterways  projects 
in  south  Louisiana.  He  also  Is  very  Interested 
In  enacting  a  national  permanent  program 
of  disaster  Insurance  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. Such  a  national  program,  if  approved  as 
Mr.  Boccs  wishes,  would  provide  homeowners 
In  south  Louisiana  and  across  the  Nation 
with  the  opportunity  to  purchase  Govern- 
ment-supported Insurance  for  floodwater 
damage  to  property.  Such  a  development 
would  provide  the  citizens  of  the  New 
Orleans  area  and  south  Louisiana  with 
needed  financial  protection  from  flood- 
water  damage  which  they  did  not  have 
when  Hurricane  Betsy  struck.  Progress 
is  being  made  on  a  study  ordered  by 
Congress  in  the  Hurricane  Betsy  legislation 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  a  Govern- 
ment-supported, national  program  of  dis- 
aster insurance,  and  Mr.  Bogos  is  working 
with  oflBclals  of  the  new  Department  of  Hous- 


ing and  Urban  Development  on  this  study 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  Haue  Boggs,  in  recognition 
of  his  many  and  various  distinguished 
achievements  in  the  field  of  public  service 
have  conferred  upon  him  honorary  life  mem- 
bership In  the  Young  Men's  Business  Club 
of  Greater  New  Orleans,  with  all  of  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  benefits  thereunto,  ap- 
pertained. ' 


RETURN  OP  FEDERAL  TAX  FUNDtJ 
TO  STATES  FOR  EDUCATION 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  bill  which,  if  enacted 
will  provide  to  the  States  additional  fi- 
nancial resources  to  improve  elementary 
and  secondary  education  by  returning  a 
portion  of  the  Federal  revenue  to  the 
States. 

The  young  people  of  our  Nation  are  our 
greatest  asset.  It  is  these  children  of 
today  who  must  ultimately  mold  the  des- 
tiny of  America.  Providing  the  best 
available  facilities  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  for  all  our  children, 
as  well  as  college,  is  an  Investment  In  the 
future  of  our  Nation.  It  is  an  Investment 
in  which  all  Americans  have  a  vital 
share. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  will  return 
to  the  States  Federal  tax  revenue  which 
the  States  will  expend  in  accordance 
with  their  own  determination  of  greatest 
need.  About  half  of  the  fund  created  for 
this  purpose  by  the  proposed  legislation, 
the  educational  assistance  trust  fund, 
would  be  returned  to  the  States  based 
on  the  number  of  students  enrolled  In 
their  respective  public  schools.  The 
other  half  would  be  allocated  on  the  basis 
of  the  individual  "eCfort  index"  of  each 
State — the  percentage  of  gross  personal 
Income  being  spent  on  education. 

The  problem  of  improving  our  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and  as- 
suring salary  levels  for  teachers  to  staff 
these  schools  adequately  can  only  be 
solved  through  providing  to  the  States 
the  fimds  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

Federal  aid  to  education  with  en- 
croaching Federal  control  of  our  State 
and  local  school  systems  Is  not  the 
answer. 

Our  system  of  government  was  de- 
signed to  maintain  a  balance  between 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments. 
Passage  of  legislation  for  the  return  of 
Federal  tax  revenue  to  the  States  to 
finance  their  school  systems  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  determination  of 
need  would  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
storing this  balance  in  the  area  of 
education. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  will  give  careful  consideratloii 
to  the  concept  of  sharing  Federal  reve- 
nue with  the  States  to  assist  State  and 
local  government  in  the  area  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  and  will 
join  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
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THE  DETERIORATION  OF  THE 
CUBAN  ECONOMY:  CLARENCE 
MOORE  REPORTS  ON  CASTRO'S 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  May  4,  1966, 
issue  of  the  Times  of  the  Americas — the 
only  English  language  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  and  dedicated 
entirely  to  Latin  America,  is  further 
confirmation  that  U.S.  policy  toward 
Communist  Cuba  is  having  a  very  telling 
effect. 

The  article  appeared  under  the  byline 
of  the  newspaper's  distinguished  publish- 
er, Mr.  Clarence  W.  Moore,  who  has  long 
been  recognized  as  an  expert  on  Latin 
American  affairs.  Having  published  the 
Times  of  Havana  in  Havana  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  his  views  are  constantly 
being  sought,  and  heeded,  by  Members 
of  the  Congress,  newspaper  correspond- 
ents, and  other  parties  interested  in  the 
Latin  American  scene.  The  Times  of  the 
Americas  continues  the  same  courageous 
policy  that  Clarence  Moore  displayed  as 
publisher  in  Havana  while  fighting  Cas- 
tro and  communism  and  upholding  the 
democratic  principle  of  a  free  press. 

The  above-mentioned  article  is  a  vivid 
portrayal  of  the  problems  besetting  the 
Cuban  economy  and  is  based  on  an  in- 
terview the  author  had  with  two  recent 
Cuban  defectors.  Since  the  latter  had 
been  top  economists  in  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment until  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  their 
observations  are  firsthand  and,  I  believe, 
of  Interest  to  all  our  colleagues.  For  this 
reason,  I  would  urge  all  of  our  colleagues 
to  take  a  few  moments  to  read  Mr. 
Moore's  article.  Because  of  his  expert 
background,  knowledge,  and  experience 
his  recorded  general  impressions  are 
more  meaningful.  The  article  follows: 
The  East  Chaib 
(By  Clarence  Moore) 

Sitting  next  to  Paco  Prleto  1  day  last  week 
in  downtown  Miami,  and  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  Cuba's  outstanding  business  leaders 
In  pre-Castro  days.  I  Ustened  to  two  recent 
defectors  talk  of  Cuba.  Both  Miguel  Tarrab 
and  Jorge  Alemany  had  been  top  interna- 
tional economists  In  Oastro's  government 
until  a  few  weeks  ago.  They  spoke  candidly 
and  without  reserve.  It  was  extraordinarily 
Interesting  to  hear  freeh  Cuba  talk  from 
knowledgeable  sources.  Here,  in  a  simple 
list,  are  some  of  the  general  Impressions  I 
got  from  their  answers  to  questions  that 
day: 

1  The  sudden  zoom  in  1963  sugar  prices 
balled  out  Cuba's  small  crop.  There  were 
noticeable  signs  of  returning  prosperity  with 
Exiropean  luxury  items  creeping  back  Into 
store  windows.  Pldel  wasted  money  at  that 
ttaxe  in  unbeUevably  foolish  ways  but  people 
were  encouraged  to  observe  a  sUght  return 
to  good  living. 

2  The  plunge  In  1965  sugar  prices  was 
somewhat  counterbalanced  by  a  larger  1965 
crop. 


3.  Now  It  is  1966  with  prices  down,  produc- 
tion down.  Nothing  Is  on  the  horizon  to  save 
Castro  from  certain  disaster.  Along  with 
this  ctMnes  a  tightening  of  civilian  control 
which  causes  still  more  discontent.  Cubans 
had  noted  a  slight  increase  erf  tolerance,  or  at 
least  decrease  In  oppression,  during  the  1983 
Improvement  period.  Now  It  Is  all  gone.  It 
win  not  come  l>ack. 

4.  Castro  needs  something  to  tell  the  peo- 
ple. What  he  has  is  sugar,  the  only  viable 
program  in  today's  Cuba.  All  other  programs 
such  as  cattle  and  coffee  have  failed  and  there 
are  no  other  sensible  programs  even  on  the 
drawing  board.  So  Castro  pushes  a  single 
Item:  10  million  tons  by  1970.  He  will  never 
reach  It,  and  there  are  dozens  of  reasons  why 
he  win  not.  But  he  needs  a  rallying  cry  and 
sugar  has  to  be  it. 

5.  Even  worse,  the  more  sugar  he  gets,  the 
worse  off  he  is.  Cuba  had  hoped  to  become 
the  world  supplier  of  sugar  for  Communist 
countries  and  Castro  had  even  invented  a 
swlngy  slogan  to  accompany  such  a  cam- 
paign. But  Communist  countries  have  their 
own  sugar,  and  may  even  become  exporters 
In  the  next  few  years  as  their  crops  Increase. 
Only  Russia  can  remain  a  purchaser,  and 
Russia's  net  sugar  position  cannot  be  truly 
deciphered  from  Its  many  statistics.  But  It 
has  trouble  taking  today's  sugar.  There  is  no 
chance  that  it  could  take  another  6  million 
tons  by  1970. 

6.  It  is  Impossible  to  defend  Japan's  pos- 
ture as  one  of  Cuba's  biggest  sugar  cus- 
tomers. They  will  buy  less  this  year,  but 
their  presence  In  the  picture  can  only  be 
explained  by  commenting  on  the  general  lack 
of  connection  between  money  and  principle. 

7.  Castro's  picture  must  become  bleaker 
with  each  year,  and  there  Is  nothing  that 
Castro  can  do  to  reverse  the  process. 

There  was  a  wealth  of  Information  from 
two  men  who  knew  and  they  sp>oke  quite 
wllUngly  of  the  future  of  Cuba,  answering 
the  most  obvious  question — "how  long" — 
as  If  It  were  the  easiest.  They  say  it  won't 
be  long.  That  It  can't  be  long.  Disaffection 
mounts,  the  people  never  bought  commu- 
nism as  a  concept  and  never  Intended  to  have 
It  the  way  It  Is.  The  fanners,  they  noted, 
are  Just  beginning  to  get  the  Idea  of  what  It 
Is  all  about  aft«r  7  years  and  It  Is  not  what 
they  bargained  for.  They  don't  like  It.  It 
can't  last  long. 


PRESENTATION  OF  AMERICAN  GOOD 
GOVERNMENT  SOCIETY  GEORGE 
WASHINGTON  AWARD  TO  HON. 
GERALD  R.  FORD,  JR..  OF  MICHI- 
GAN 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  ^waker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cederberg]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
minority  leader,  the  Honorable  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  of  Michigan,  and  Senator  Samttel 
J.  Ervin,  of  North  Carolina,  were  pre- 
sented the  George  Washington  Award  by 
the  American  Good  Government  Society 
on  May  1, 1966,  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Ho- 
tel in  Washington,  D.C.  Mr.  Ford  was 
presented  his  award  by  his  longtime 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  Mr.  George  Mahon,  of 


Texas.    The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mahon  and 
Mr.  Ford  follow: 

Remarks  op  Hon.  Okokgk  Mahom,  op  Tsxaa. 
ON  Presentation  op  Amiricam  Good  Gov- 
ernment    SocnTTT     George     Washinton 
Award   to   Hon.   Oerau>   B.   Fokb,   Jr.,   of 
Michigan,  Mat   1,    1966 
It  was  quite  a  number  of  years  ago  that 
"Jkrbt"  Ford  traveled  the  glory  road  In  col- 
lege football.     Those  were  the  days  when  the 
ball  was  round  and  the  foot  was  more  Im- 
portant than  the  arm.     The  incomparable 
Ford  was  selected  by  his  teammates  as  the 
leader  of  the  great  University  of  Michigan 
squad.    His  teammates  In  Congress  are  still 
selecting  him  as  leader.    It,  therefore,  can  be 
documented  that  football  is  gcx)d  training  for 
the   broken-field   running  and    blocking  of 
opponents  so  essential  to  poliUoal  life. 

While  Mr.  Ford  Is  now  the  Republican 
leader  of  the  House,  It  Is  obvious  to  me  that 
he  has  set  his  cap  for  the  speakership.  All 
that  must  be  done  Is  for  the  people  to  over- 
turn the  Democrats  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  I  do  not  want  to  see  happen. 
Personally,  I  prefer  a  southerner  as  Speaker — 
John  McCormack,  of  south  Boston. 
"Thus,  it  worries  me  that  your  society  has 
selected  "Jerry"  Poro  for  this  high  honor  to- 
night. It  Indicates  to  me  that  you  think  we 
Democrats  are  threatened  with  defeat  and 
you  are  trying  to  Jump  on  the  Ford  band- 
wagon at  Just  the  right  time. 

While  I  am  not  advocating  Mr.  Fobd  for 
the  speekershlp,  I  am  compelled  to  admit 
that  It  would  not  be  a  complete  disaster  for 
the  country  If  his  ambitions  should  be  ulti- 
mately realized. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  Is  nothing  in  a 
name,  but  I  reject  that  thought.  Ford  comes 
from  Grand  Rapids,  and  It  Is  now  a  proven 
fact  that  he  Is  a  grand  fellow  and  that  he 
has  been  rapid  in  his  progress  up  the  politi- 
cal ladder.  The  name  Ford  has  been  prom- 
inent since  the  days  of  the  model  T.  Fords 
have  always  run  rather  well,  regardless  of  the 
model,  and  "Jkrrt"  Fobd  Is  the  top  of  the 
line. 

In  the  Scriptures  we  are  told  that  the 
Apostle.  Paul.  In  his  years  of  preparation  In 
the  city  of  Tarsus,  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel,  Ford  has  sat  for  years  at  the 
feet  of  Everett  McKinlet  Dirksen. 

Under  Dirksen'b  tutelage.  Fa«»  has  Indeed 
made  great  progress.  As  you  know.  DtaKSEN 
has  not  spared  the  rod.  although  be  has 
applied  It  with  delicacy  and  loving  care.  I 
doubt  that  these  comeuppances  have  been 
upsetting  to  Jkrrt  Ford.  At  times  I  suspect 
they  are  staged.  I  reason  it  thU  way.  that 
Ford  has  felt  that  he  could  not  lambaste  us 
Democrats  for  being  rubberstamps  for  LB.J 
If  he,  himself,  were  a  rubberstamp  for  B.M.D. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  logic  and  con- 
sistency are  essential   to  political   progress. 

Jkrrt  Is  a  devoted  family  man.  In  fact, 
the  principal  reason  for  his  election  to  Con- 
gress at  2-year  Intervals  Is  the  love  and  ad- 
miration which  the  people  of  his  district 
have  for  his  lovely  wife,  Betty.  The  people 
of  Michigan  have  every  reason  to  love  Betty 
and  Jerrt.  too. 

I  count  it  in  his  favor  that  he  is  a  Yale 
man.  The  Harvard  people  have  had  a  lop- 
sided advantage  in  Wswhington  for  years,  and 
I  have  been  glad  to  see  a  Yale  man  come  to 
the  fore.  We  need  a  balance  of  forces  not 
only  In  military  matters  but  In  politics  as 
well. 

Thomas  Carlyle  remarked  on  one  occasion 
that  the  history  of  the  world  Is  but  the  biog- 
raphy of  great  men.  Tonight  we  are  en- 
larging upon  a  chapter  in  the  biography  of 
one  of  our  leading  citizens  who  Is  himself 
now  actively  writing  that  chapter  of  his 
still  young,  but  already  distinguished,  career. 
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jEasT  came  to  Congrees  In  1949,  and  In  a 
■br'.ef  »pan  of  years  he  ha^  'ATltien  a  brilliant 
record  in  such  fields  as  naiiona:  defense  and 
science    and    astronautlca 

He  was  named  by  rhe  President  to  serve 
or.  'he  biue-rlbbon  Warren  Commission  to 
ir  ■.  eei'.zate  the  assassination  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy,  and  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction. 

In  1949.  he  was  selected  as  one  of  America's 
10  outstanding  young  men  by  the  U.S.  Junior 
Chamber  of  Conunerce.  In  1961.  he  was  hon- 
ored by  the  American  Political  Science  As- 
sociation with  their  Distinguished  Conjres- 
siij.'ial  .Service  Award 

He  became  the  Republican  leader  In  the 
House  jf  Represent  aives  last  year.  These 
honors  were,  of  course,  only  made  pxssslble  by 
the  people  of  Michigan  who  have  kept  him 
in  Congress  by  their  support  through  the 
years 

I  am  pleased  to  be  permitted  to  make  this 
pre.seniatlon  on  behalf  of  the  society,  not 
oUiV  because  I  count  Jfjiry  Pord  as  a  cher- 
ished friend  and  an  able  leader,  but  because 
In  honoring  him  we  also  have  an  opportunity 
to   honor   the   Father  of   t.his  great  country. 

Washington,  m  his  Farewell  Address,  spoke 
of  the  spirit  of  party  In  governments  by 
popxilar  win.  Although  cautioning  modera- 
tion and  restraint,  he  spoite  of  It  as  a  Arc 
not  to  be  quenched,  yet  demanding  a  uni- 
form vigilance  to  prevent  Its  bursting  into 
a  flame  Jerry  Pord  is  seeing  to  it  that  the 
poiiticai  fire  is  not  quenched,  Edmund 
Burke  said,  "He  that  wrestles  with  us 
strengthens  our  nerves  and  sharpen*  our 
sKilLs      Our  antagonist  Is  oio'  helper," 

Great  things  lie  ahead  for  Jerry  Pord  In 
the  realm  of  Government,  He  will  deserve 
them  ai;  He  will  continue  to  measure  up 
to  the  highest  traditions. 

I  take  great  pleasure  In  presenting,  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Good  Government 
Society,  one  of  its  1966  George  Washington 
Awards  to  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
of  the  US,  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Honorable  Gskald  R    Porc,  Jr  ,  of  Michigan. 

Rksoll:tion  op  Tribute  ano  Honor  to 
Gerald    K,    Ford 

Statesman  and  patriot,  lawyer  and  con- 
gressional leader,  has  served  the  people  of 
Michigan  and  the  United  States  upward  of  20 
years-  as  officer  m  aircraft  carrier  combat 
operations  and  aviation  training,  rising  to 
lieutenant  commander  in  4  years;  almost  18 
years  m  the  House  of  Representatives,  14  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  7  on 
the  Republican  policy  committee.  He 
achieved  the  high  post  of  minority  leader  In 
January  1965 

His  Industry  and  talents  h!,=;  reverence 
for  the  American  constitutional  system,  his 
long  experience  with  approprlati  .ns  for  de- 
fense and  foreign  operations  have  fitted 
him  to  strengthen  .American  institutions. 
Under  his  leadership  the  small  Republican 
minority  has  had  major  impact  oa  such 
administration  measures  as  medicare,  public 
housing,  social  security,  ana  immigration, 

OmL*L0  R,  Pord  Is  a  resoiut*  foe  of  the 
enem.ies  wf  liberty  He  is  champion  of  all 
that  has  made  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica the  most  powerful  and  pro-sperous  coun- 
try in  the  annals  of  mankind 

Accnnr»NCE  Spztch  by  Hon  Gfrald  R.  Pord 
Mr  M.*HON,  Mr  Chairman,  my  coUeaguea. 
honored  guests,  and  good  friends  all;  may 
I  express  my  heartfelt  appreciation  for  hav- 
ing been  selected  to  receive  the  George 
Washington  Award  of  the  American  Good 
Government  Society  This  honor  Is  espe- 
claily  s,<>tlsfylng  to  ine  when  I  look  back  to 
January  1966  It  was  then  I  was  elected 
minority  leader  of  the  Hruse  by  the  land- 
slide margin  of  -^  v -tes—TS  to  67.'  It  Is  really 
gratifying  to  me— here  tonight — to  be  a 
.unanimous  choloe  for  something. 


I  am  happy  to  accept  this  award  from  the 
bands  of  my  good  friend,  Gxoacs  IiIahon.  of 
Texas.  Let  me  tell  you  a  little  secret. 
When  the  Good  Government  Society  trustees 
told  me  I  was  to  receive  this  award,  they 
asked  me  who  I  wanted  to  make  the  pres- 
entation, and  I  picked  Gborgs — another 
unanimous  choice — for  many,  many  reasons. 
George  and  I  have  been  friends  for  a  long 
time.  He  became  chairman  of  the  House 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee  the 
year  I  took  my  seat  in  Congress — 1949.  I 
went  on  the  Appropriations  Committee  In 
1951,  and  Geobqc  taught  me  much  of  what 
I  know  today. 

Geokcs  is  a  great  Texas  Longhorn.  And 
one  of  the  things  I  appreciate  most  about 
him  Is  that,  imllke  a  fellow  Texan  who  lives 
at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Geobce  has 
never  given  me  a  real  hard  time. 

I  became  the  senior  Republican  on  the 
Defense  Subcommittee  In  1959.  and  for  years 
George  and  1  worked  together  most  harmo- 
niously to  build  our  Nation's  military  secu- 
rity— who  says  I  can't  get  along  with  Texans? 
George  has  said  so  many  nice  things  about 
me  tonight  I  am  positive  he  didn't  clear  his 
speech  with  the  White  House  or  my  good 
friend.  Bob  McNamara.  either. 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  previous  re- 
cipients of  Good  Government  Society's 
George  Washington  Award,  I  noted  with 
pleasure  the  names  of  my  colleagues,  Wil- 
bur Mn,LS  and  John  Byrnes.  Both  have 
had  a  major  role  In  drafting  most  of  otir 
present-day  tax  legislation. 

With  the  problems  of  April  15  Just  past 
and  some  new  problems  Just  beginning  this 
very  day-»hlgher  income  tax  withholding 
rates,  you  know — It  seems  appropriate  to  tell 
you  a  story  about  the  spirit  of  Independence 
that  burns  In  the  breasts  of  thousands  of  our 
taxpayers. 

Last  year  a  high-ranking  offlclal  In  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  called  my  at- 
tention to  a  small  blank  square  in  the  upper 
right-hand  comer  of  our  Federal  Income  tax 
forms.  Printed  beneath  the  square  Is  the 
strict  directive  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service — "Do  not  write  In  this  space." 

"Jerry."  the  Internal  Revenue  offlclal  told 
me,  "It's  amazing  how  many  people  get 
through  making  out  their  returns,  take  an- 
other look  at  that  space  and  in  a  fit  of 
anger  scrawl  across  it:  'I'll  write  any  dam 
place  I  please.'  " 

We  are  indebted  to  rugged  Individualists 
of  this  stripe.  It  la  this  spirit  of  Independ- 
ence that  has  made  America  great. 

It  la  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  see  so  many 
people  from  Michigan  In  the  audience  here 
tonight. 

There  are  thousands  of  other  line  people 
back  in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
Michigan  who  have  seen  fit  to  send  me  to 
Congress  ever  since  I  ran  mighty  scared  for 
a  seat  in  the  House  In  1948.  I've  been  run- 
ning scared  ever  since.  Needless  to  say,  I  am 
e]^t^efnely  grateful  to  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict for  giving  me  the  prlvUege  of  serving 
them.  And  I  want  to  thank  them,  too.  for 
this  award,  because  without  their  support  I 
wouldn't  be  standing  here  tonight. 

I  want  to  thank,  too.  my  mother,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Ford,  who  U  here  tonight  from 
Grand  Rapids.  1  am  deeply  Indebted  to  my 
lovely  and  loyal  wife.  Betty,  who  may  even 
be  getting  to  like  politics  a  little  bit  and 
certainly  Is  a  tremendotis  help  to  me  In  my 
role  as  minority  leader. 

The  fact  that  I  have  survived  In  the  House 
for  nine  terms  shows  that  all  you  really  need 
to  be  successful  In  politics  la  an  allegation 
of  virtue,  a  moderate  Eunount  of  hard  work, 
and  lots  of  luck. 

This  Is  my  18th  year  In  Congress.  The 
American  Good  Government  Society  is  pre- 
senting these  awards  for  the  14th  time,  hav- 
ing begun  the  tradition  In  1953  by  honoring 
two  great  Americans — Mr.  Republican,  the 
late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  and  a  strong 


advocate  of  economy  In  government,  fonner 
Democratic  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd. 

Allow  me  at  this  time  to  heartily  com- 
mend  the  American  Good  Government  So- 
ciety for  its  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
constitutional  government  and  to  strength- 
ening the  American  democratic  system. 

There  is  no  fixed  formula  for  good  govem- 
ment.  It  is  really  something  of  a  miracle 
that  we  have  fared  as  well  as  we  have.  That 
miracle  has  been  shaped  from  the  dreams  of 
people  who  fled  from  the  Old  World  to  the 
New  In  quest  of  something  precious  called 
freedom. 

Freedom  Is  stUl  the  essential  Ingredient 
today — the  never-to-be-forgotten  element 
that  pervades  the  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  has  made  us  a  proud  repub- 
lic. It  Is  the  hallmark  of  a  system  designed 
to  make  government  the  servant  and  not  the 
master  of  the  people. 

It  Is  fitting  that  the  American  Good  Gov- 
ernment  Society's  annual  awards  should  be 
made  In  the  name  of  George  Washington. 

George  Washington  is  sometimes  viewed  as 
an  aristocrat,  the  proud  landowner,  a  rather 
cold  and  austere  man.  In  truth,  he  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  democratic  process.  He  helped 
kindle  the  miracle  that  has  lighted  the  Amer- 
ican political  scene  since  the  Revolution  that 
gave  birth  to  this  mighty  Nation. 

Perhaps  relatively  few  people  know  that 
George  Washington  was  so  Idolized  by  the 
colonists  that  he  could  have  become  a  mili- 
tary dictator  or  a  monarch  In  this  country 
when  the  Revolutionary  War  ended.  There 
were  powerful  persons  who  wanted  to  crown 
him  king  and  make  the  new  Nation  a 
monarchy.  But  Washington  rejected  such 
proposals,  went  to  Annapolis,  and  formally 
resigned  his  commission  as  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Revolutionary  Army.  Thus  It 
was  Washington  who  in  the  first  Instance 
determined  that  our  Nation  should  become 
a  republic. 

Good  government  follows  no  fixed  formula 
but  it  flows — as  the  Good  Government  Society 
knows — from  adherence  to  this  country's 
established  constitutional  system,  from  the 
good  sense  of  the  American  people,  and  from 
men  like  Washington — men  who  provide  this 
cotintry  with  moral  leadership  in  a  time  of 
crisis,  men  who  uiwelflshly  give  of  themselves 
so  that  freedom,  law  and  order,  good  govern- 
ment, shall  flourish. 

Again,  may  I  express  my  appreciation  for 
this  scroll  symbolizing  your  recognition  at 
one  Individual's  small  efforts  In  the  cause  of 
good  government,  hoping  that  during  my 
years  In  Congress  I  have  rendered  service  thst 
makes  me  worthy  of  It. 
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DRAFT  INVESTIQA'nON 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  11 
weeks  ago,  on  March  1,  30  Members  of 
this  body  called  for  a  congressional  in- 
vestigation of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem, to  insure  that  it  is  as  well  designed 
to  meet  our  national  manpower  needs 
now  as  it  was  when  we  initiated  the  draft 
25  years  ago.  The  statement  was  well 
received  by  the  public,  but  it  has  not 
stirred  any  detectable  interest  in  the 
Congress. 

Vietnam  is  not  an  isolated  incident. 
The  fact  that  the  draft  has  had  a  con- 
tinuous existence  for  the  past  25  years 
Is  Itself  expressive  of  the  kind  of  woild 


In  which  we  live.  An  involuntary  war- 
time device  designed  to  meet  the  crisis  of 
the  early  1940's  may  have  been  reason- 
ably well  adapted  to  the  chronic  man- 
power drain  of  the  cold  war,  or  it  may 
not;  but  any  institution  which  strikes 
at  the  freedom  of  a  select  group  of  yoimg 
men,  which  has  an  impact  not  only  on 
the  security  of  the  country  but  also  on 
its  educational  policy,  its  agriculture,  its 
manpower  training,  should  be  a  direct 
and  persistent  concern  of  the  Congress. 
It  is  time  we  examined  this  histitution 
searchingly,  before  it  becomes  a  political 
issue,  with  the  long-term  needs  and  best 
interests  of  the  country  in  view.  This 
should  have  happened  before  draft  calls 
were  doubled  last  August.  It  should  not 
be  put  off  any  longer. 

Nor  should  this  be  left  to  the  executive 
branch  again,  as  it  was  2  years  ago.  At 
that  time  calls  for  a  careful  reassessment 
of  the  draft  met  with  a  Presidential 
statement  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
would  reexamine  the  Selective  Service  to 
be  sure  its  methods  and  the  long-term 
manpower  goals  of  this  country  coincide. 
To  my  knowledge,  no  report  of  this  re- 
examination has  yet  been  made  public. 
Beyond  this,  both  major  presidential 
candidates  in  1964  pledged  an  early  end 
to  the  draft.  In  light  of  this  recent  his- 
tory, it  is  clearly  our  responsibility,  as 
the  representative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, whose  individual  members  daily 
struggle  with  draft  problems  in  our  home 
districts,  to  take  the  initiative  to  insure 
that  a  full  and  careful  investigation  be 
made  so  that  we  can  certify  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  Selective  Service,  from 
the  Director  at  the  top  to  the  local  draft 
board  in  which  so  much  discretion  Is 
vested  is  fair,  efficient,  and  a  limitation 
on  our  liberty  necessary  in  this  troubled 
world. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  AGRICUL- 
TURE POLICY 

Mr,  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  using  the  farmer 
as  a  whipping  boy  for  its  own  inflation- 
ary policies,  and  has  been  trsring  to  pin 
the  blame  for  rising  living  costs  on 
American  agriculture.  Never  has  a  case 
been  better  documented,  as  we  have 
pointed  out  many  times  in  the  recent 
past. 

While  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
been  depressing  grain  and  livestock 
prices  by  dumping  Government-owned 
commodities  on  the  market,  and  express- 
ing pleasure  as  prices  drop,  the  admin- 
istration's domestic  fiscal  policies  have 
been  pushing  farm  production  costs  to 
record  heights. 

While  on  one  hand,  the  administra- 
tion sets  a  3.2  percent  guideline  for  wage 
and  price  increases  in  the  rest  of  the 
economy,  on  the  other  it  increases  cheese 
and  sugar  imports,  restricts  hide  exports. 


and  sharply  curtails  purchases  of  pork 
and  dairy  products  by  the  military,  thus 
reducing  the  income  of  dairy,  h<«,  and 
cattle  producers. 

This  war  on  agriculture  is  dangerous, 
inequitable,  and  completely  unjustified. 
We,  the  Members  of  the  House  Repub- 
lican task  force  on  agriculture  are  to- 
day introducing  a  resolution  calling  on 
the  administration  to  immediately  stop 
its  discriminatory  activities  against 
American  farmers  and  ranchers,  and  in- 
stead, employ  every  facility  within  its 
power  to  advance  the  best  economic  in- 
terests of  American  agriculture. 

This  resolution  can  and  should  be  sup- 
ported by  every  Member  of  Congress. 
Farm  prices  are  now  at  80  percent  of 
parity,  and  the  farmer  is  earning  only 
about  60  percent  as  much  as  his  city 
cousin.  The  administration's  wide- 
spread attack  on  American  agriculture,  if 
not  stopped  at  once,  will  seriously  en- 
danger this  country's  future  food  supply. 
This  in  itself  Is  a  major  reason  why  city 
Congressman  as  well  as  Members  from 
rural  areas  will  certainly  want  to  sup- 
port our  resolution.  We  strongly  urge 
every  Member  of  Congress  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  all  my  col- 
leagues may  have  the  opportunity  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  merits  of 
the  task  force  resolution,  I  include  it  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

H.  Con.  Res,  635 

Whereas  the  present  administration  Is  us- 
ing American  farmers  and  ranchers  as  "scape- 
goats of  Inflation": 

(1)  by  domestic  fiscal  policies  which  vm- 
duly  Increase  farm  production  costs,  such 
costs  having  Increased  15  percent  since  the 
year  1952;  and 

(2)  by  market  price  manipulations  which 
have  decreased  prices  received  by  farmers, 
such  prices  having  decreased  6  percent  since 
the  year  1962  with  the  result  that  the  April 
1996  parity  ratio  stands  at  only  80;  and 

(3)  by  falling  to  recognize  that  increased 
consumer  prices  have  not  been  caused  by 
farmers,  such  consumer  prices  having  In- 
creased 16  p>ercent  since  the  year  1952;   and 

(4)  by  recommending  and  seeking  to  Im- 
plement drastic  cuts  in  Congressional  appro- 
priations for  vital  agricultural  programs  that 
serve  the  national  Interest  such  as  the  school 
milk,  school  lunoh,  land  grant  coUeges,  and 
others:  and 

(5)  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlciilture  dump- 
ing huge  quantities  of  grain  up>on  the  domes- 
tic market  in  order  to  break  and  depress 
grain  and  livestock  market  prices;  and 

(6)  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  ex- 
pressions of  pleasure  with  the  fact  that  the 
prices  of  farm  products  had  dropped  re- 
cently; and 

(7)  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrtcultiu^'s  ac- 
tion to  Increase  Imports  of  raw  sugar  Into 
the  United  States,  such  action  being  designed 
to  lower  market  prices  for  U.S.  sugar  pro- 
ducers; and 

(8)  by  the  Department  of  Oommerce  ac- 
tion of  March  7,  19«6,  Imposing  restrictions 
on  the  export  of  oattle  hides,  calf  and  kip 
skins,  such  action  ceuslng  lower  domestic 
livestock  prices,  notwithstanding  subsequent 
Increases  In  shoe  and  other  footwear  prtcee; 
and 

(9)  by  a  large  and  unilateral  Increase  In 
Cheddar  cheese  Imports  without  seeking  or 
attempting  to  secure  reciprocal  trade  con- 
oeeslons  from  other  nations  to  expand  U.S. 
agricultural  exports  overseas;  and 

(10)  by  a  sharp  ciui^lment  of  purchases 
of  pork  and  dairy  products  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  and 


( 11 )  by  permitting  or  ooodonlng  price  ana 
wage  Increases  for  other  segments  of  the 
national  economy; 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  In  ^e  public  Interest  the 
Administration  should  <1)  cease  and  desist 
In  its  efforts  to  enforce  selective  economic 
discrimination  against  American  farmers  and 
ranchers  by  deliberately  depressing  farm 
prices,  and  (2)  use  the  various  legislative 
authorities  at  Its  disposal  to  Improve  and 
enhance  farm  prices  in  order  to  build  a 
strong  and  viable  market  economy  for  agri- 
culture, the  cornerstone  of  American  and 
free-world  prosperity. 


TAX  FREEDOM  DAY 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  ^aeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gurnby]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks 
ago  I  introduced  legislation  to  make  May 
1  a  national  holiday  in  celebration  of  the 
freedom  of  the  American  taxpayer  to 
keep  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  This  is  the 
first  month  of  1966  when  a  taxpayer  can 
call  a  dollar  his  own.  Before  May  I, 
every  paycheck  of  1966  has  gone  to  pay 
some  form  of  taxes.  In  other  words,  the 
average  American's  tax  load  is  one-third 
of  his  income. 

The  originator  of  the  movement  to 
establish  a  national  tax  freedom  holi- 
day is  a  neighbor  and  constituent  of 
mine  from  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  Mr.  Dallas 
L.  Hostetler,  executive  director  of  the 
Florida  State  Retailers  Association. 

Mr.  Hostetler's  long  interest  in  taxes 
stems  from  the  fact  that  his  associatlcMi's 
prime  objectives  are  the  encouragement 
of  good  government,  sound  and  prudent 
fiscal  policy,  and  less  waste  and  extrav- 
agance. This  holiday,  which  he  has  pro- 
posed and  for  which  I  have  attempted  to 
get  official  national  sanction,  has  won 
for  Mr.  Hostetler  the  Freedoms  Foimda- 
tion  Gteorge  Washington  Honor  Medal 
Award. 

In  connection  with  his  studies  Mr. 
Hostetler  has  come  up  with  some  inter- 
esting facts.  He  points  out  for  instance 
that  much  of  our  tax  expenditure  is  in 
hidden  taxes.  Prices  of  items  such  as 
bread,  milk,  cars,  gasoline,  and  telephone 
service  represent  not  only  the  cost  of  the 
item,  but  a  myriad  of  taxes  along  the 
way  of  their  distribution  and  sale. 

He  cites  over  150  dilTerent  taxes  on 
such  varied  items  as  a  suit  of  clothes  and 
a  bar  of  soap  and  over  50  taxes  on  a  loaf 
of  bread.  At  this  rate,  he  predicts,  "dol- 
lars to  doughnut*  will  soon  be  an  even 
bet." 

As  a  cause  for  much  of  this  he  points 
further  to  the  growth  of  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy which  hoB  multiplied  itself  at 
several  times  the  rate  of  the  population. 

Two  of  Mr.  Hostetler's  favorite  quota- 
tions are  from  the  writings  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  Thomas  Jefferson  and  I 
would  like  to  commend  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 
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In  his  e&say  on  representative  Govern- 
ment. John  Stuart  Mill  had  this  to  say: 

A  people  may  prefer  a  free  government, 
but  if,  frorr.  Indolence  or  carelessness,  or  cow- 
ardice, or  want  of  public  spirit,  they  are  un- 
equ.iJ  to  the  exertions  necessary  for  preserv- 
ing It:  if  they  will  not  fight  for  It  when  It  Is 
directly  attacked.  If  they  can  be  deluded  by 
the  artifices  usea  to  cheat  them  out  of  It;  li 
by  momentary  discouragement,  or  temporary 
panic,  or  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  for  an  Individ- 
ual, they  can  be  induced  to  lay  their  liberties 
at  the  feet  of  a  great  man.  or  trust  him  with 
powers  which  enable  him  to  subvert  their 
Institutions;  in  all  these  cases  they  are  more 
or  less  unfit  for  liberty;  and  though  It  may 
be  for  their  good  to  have  had  It  even  for  a 
short  time,  they  are  unlikely  long  to  enjoy  It. 

On  the  subject  of  debt,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son said : 

I  place  economy  among  the  first  and  most 
Important  virtues,  and  public  debt  as  the 
greatest  of  dangers.  To  preserve  our  Inde- 
pendence, we  must  not  let  our  rulers  load  us 
with  perpetual  debt.  We  must  make  cur 
choice  between  economy  and  liberty,  or  pro- 
fusion and  servitude.  If  we  can  prevent  the 
Government  from  wasting  the  laborg  of  the 
people  under  the  pretense  of  caring  for  them, 
they  will  be  happy 


PANAMA      CANAL;     1966      ENCYCLO- 
FMIUIA   AMERICANA 

T\\e  SPEAKER,  Under  previous  order 
of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
IMr.  Thompson!  Is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  a  .statement  to  the  House  on 
April  26.  1966,  I  quoted  an  article  on  the 
Panama  Canal  by  Capt.  Miles  P.  DuVal, 
Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  former  captain  of 
the  port.  Balboa.  C  Z  .  1941-44.  in  charge 
of  marine  operations  in  the  Pacific  sec- 
tor of  the  canal  and  former  head  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Studies.  Navy  Depart- 
ment. 1946-49.  in  the  1966  edition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Bntannlca,  It  was,  there- 
fore, with  the  greatest  interest  that  I 
have  read  another  highly  pertinent  and 
infonnative  article  on  the  same  subject 
written  by  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Fleming, 
Jr ,  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  and 
president,  Panama  Canal  Company,  in 
the  1966  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Americana 

Written  by  officers  of  different  train- 
ing and  backgrounds  of  experience,  the 
two  articles  deal  with  the  canal  question 
from  different  viewpoints  and  thus  serve, 
In  some  respects,  to  complement  each 
other. 

In  the  section  of  Governor  Fleming's 
article  on  "American  Work  on  the  Ca- 
nal "  I  note  the  statement  that,  after  the 
resignation  of  John  F.  Stevens  and  the 
appointment  of  Col,  George  W  Ooethals 
to  succeed  him  as  chairman  and  chief 
engineer  of  the  Isthmian  Canai  Commis- 
sion, the  project  was  completed  with 
Army  engineers  In  the  interests  of 
historl'.^al  accuracy  as  to  this  point,  it 
stiould  be  observed  that  the  reorganized 
Canal  Commission  as  of  April  1,  1907, 
consisted  of  the  following : 

Lt.  Col,  Georee  W.  Goethals,  C.E.,  U.S. 
Army  Chairman  and  Chief  Engineer; 
Ma),  David  D  Gaillard.  C  E  U  S  Army; 
Maj  William  J  Sibert  C.E  .  US-  Army; 
Rear  Adm  Harry  H.  Rosseau.  C.E..  U.S. 
Navy;  Lt.  Col.  William  C.  Gorgas.  M.C.. 


VS.  Army;  Jackson  Smith,  a  civilian: 
Hon.  Joseph  C.  8.  Blackburn,  also  a  ci- 
vilian, and  who  was  succeeded  by  Mau- 
rice H.  Thatcher,  a  civilian,  in  charge  of 
civil  affairs  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

During  most  of  the  construction  era, 
the  engineering  work  was  organized  into 
three  major  divisions,  with  Major  Sibert 
in  charge  of  the  Atlantic;  Major  Gail- 
lard, of  the  central,  and  Mr.  Sydney  B. 
Williamson,  a  civilian,  of  the  Pacific. 
The  greater  portions  of  the  lower  profes- 
sional positions  in  these  divisions  were 
held  by  civilians.  Thus,  the  work  was 
completed  with  a  force  consisting  not 
only  of  Army  and  Navy  engineers  but 
as  well  of  civilian  engineers  and  officials. 

The  indicated  article  of  Governor 
Fleming  follows: 

(Prom    the    Encyclopaedia    Americana,    1966 

edition  I 

Panama  Canal 

(By  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Fleming,  Jr.,  U.S. 

Army) 

The  Panama  Canal  Is  a  lock-type  ship  ca- 
nal across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  In  Cen- 
tral America.  It  connects  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans.  Built  and  operated  by  the 
United  States  under  treaty  with  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama,  It  lies  within  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal Zone,  a  strip  of  land  approximately  10 
miles  wide  that  bisects  the  Republic  and  Is 
granted  to  the  United  States  In  perpetuity. 
Prom  Cristobal  breakwater  at  the  Atlantic 
terminus  to  a  point  opposite  San  Jo«6  Rock 
at  the  Pacific  end,  the  channel  Is  51.6  miles 
long.  Prom  shore  to  shore,  the  distance  Is 
about  40.3  mUes.  The  channel's  minimum 
depth  Is  37  feet  (In  Balboa  Harbor,  on  the 
Pacific,  at  low  Ude)  and  Its  minimum  width 
Is  300  feet. 

The  canal  was  opened  to  commercial  traf- 
fic on  August  15,  1914.  It  has  shortened  the 
voyage  between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports 
of  the  United  States  by  as  much  as  7,000 
miles  and  has  become  a  vital  factor  In  the 
world's  commerce. 

This  discussion  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  Canal  Zone  is  divided  Into  the  following 
sections : 

1    Description  of  the  canal. 

2.  Canal  Zone. 

3.  History. 

4.  Bibliography. 

I.  DKSCRtPTION  or  TH«  CANAL 

Basically,  the  canal  conssts  of  sea  level 
channels  at  each  end  which  are  separated 
from  and  connected  to  an  elevated  midsec- 
tion 32  miles  long  by  three  lock  systems. 
These  locks  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  rais- 
ing and  lowering  ships  to  and  from  sea  level 
and  damming  up  the  water  at  Gatun  Lake, 
which  forms  the  midsection. 

Route:  The  canal  follows  a  zigzag  course 
running  generally  northwest  to  southwest. 
At  the  Atlantic  end  It  begins  In  Llm6n  Bay. 
an  arm  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  runs  near- 
ly due  south  to  Gatun  locks,  which  have 
three  successive  sets  of  parallel  lock  chambers 
through  which  ships  are  raised  or  lowered 
between  sea  level  and  Gatun  Lake.  The  sur- 
face of  the  lake  ranges  from  82  to  87  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  channel  turns  south- 
east, passing  approximately  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lake,  which  Is  about  20  miles 
wide.  It  then  enters  Oalllard  Cut,  formerly 
known  as  Culebra  Cut.  8  miles  long  and 
from  300  to  500  feet  wide,  which  snakes 
through  the  Continental  Divide.  At  the  end 
of  Oalllard  Cut,  Pedro  Miguel  locks,  with 
a  single  set  of  parallel  chambers,  raise  or 
lower  vessels  between  the  level  of  Gatun 
Lake  and  the  level  of  Mlraflores  Lake,  whose 
surface  Is  54  feet  above  sea  level.  About 
1^  miles  below  Pedro  Miguel  locks  are 
Mlraflores  locks,  with  two  sets  of  parallel 
chambers,    which   raise   or   lower  ships   be- 


tween Mlraflores  Lake  and  sea  level.  Be- 
yond Mlraflores  locks  the  channel  runs  to  Its 
Pacific  terminus  In  the  Bay  of  Panama. 

Locks:  Constructed  of  concrete,  the  paral- 
lel lock  chambers  of  the  canal  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  common  center  walls 
The  successive  chambers  In  each  lane  are 
separated  by  massive  steel  gates  which  swing 
open  to  permit  a  ship  to  pass  from  one 
chamber  to  another.  Then  the  gates  close  to 
permit  the  water  level  to  be  raised  or  lowered 
to  match  the  next  level.  Ships  are  towed 
through  the  locks  by  electric  locomotives, 
commonly  known  as  mules,  but  make  the 
rest  of  the  canal  transit  under  their  own 
power.  The  larger  ships  sometimes  are  as- 
sisted by  tugs  as  tiiey  enter  or  leave  the 
locks. 

Each  chamber  In  the  locks  Is  1.000  feet  long 
and  110  feet  wide.  The  water  emp'.oyed  to 
fill  and  empty  the  lock  chambers  Is  fed  by 
gravity  through  large  culverts  In  the  sides 
and  center  walls  of  the  locks.  This  water 
Anally  flows  down  from  Gatun  Lake  Into 
the  sea  as  the  chambers  empty.  A  complete 
ship  transit  from  ocean  to  ocean  results  In 
the  release  of  52  million  gallons  of  fresh 
water  from  Gatun  Lake  Into  the  ocean. 
Abundant  rainfall  on  the  Isthmus  during 
most  of  the  year  maintains  the  lake  at  the 
desired  level.  During  dry  periods,  the  Gatun 
Lake  water  supply  Is  replenished  by  water 
from  Madden  Lake,  9  miles  up  the  Chagres 
River  from  the  point  where  the  river  flows 
Into  Gatun  Lake  at  Gamboa, 

Gatun  Lake:  This  artificial  lake  was  formed 
by  damming  the  Chagres  River  at  Gatun. 
near  the  Atlantic  coast,  with  a  combination 
of  Gatun  locks  and  Gatun  Dam,  the  largest 
earthen  dam  built  until  that  time  (1907-12). 
The  lake  covers  about  165  square  mllee  and 
was  said  to  be  the  largest  artificial  body  of 
water  In  the  world  until  the  construction  of 
Hoover  Dam  (Arizona-Nevada)  and  the  con- 
sequent formation  of  Lake  Mead  (1936). 
The  supplemental  reservoir  of  Madden  Lake 
was  created  In  1935  with  the  building  of 
Msdden  Dam.  Besides  supplementing  the 
Gatun  Lake  water  supply,  the  Madden  Lake 
reservoir  water  Is  used  to  generate  hydro- 
electric power  and  control  floods  on  the 
Chagres.  which  had  occasionally  Interfered 
with  ship  traffic  In  the  canal. 

Traffic  and  tolls:  Except  for  the  restricted 
channel  through  Oalllard  Cut  (the  so-called 
"big  ditch"  section  of  the  waterway),  the 
canal  can  handle  continuous  two-way  ship 
traffic.  In  Oalllard  Cut,  safety  considerations 
require  that  ships  of  certain  sizes  and  types 
must  travel  without  meeting  or  passing  an- 
other oceangoing  vessel. 

The  limitations  Imposed  on  ship  sizes  by 
the  locks  and  the  channel  deoth.  maintained 
at  42  feet  through  Gatun  Lake  and  Oalllard 
Cut,  prevent  a  numlaer  of  the  world's  larg- 
est vessels  from  using  the  canal.  Most  of 
these  supershlps  are  tankers,  ore  vessels, 
grain  carriers,   and   warships. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  world's  ships,  how- 
ever, can  make  the  passage.  The  number  of 
transiting  commercial  vessels  of  more  than 
300  Panama  Canal  net  tons  rose  from  less 
than  5,000  yearly  In  the  mld-1920's  to  almost 
12,000  yearly  In  the  mld-1960's. 

Tolls  for  use  of  the  canal  are  based  on 
Panama  Canal  net  tons,  computed  on  the 
basis  of  100  cubic  feet  of  revenue  space.  The 
toll  rates  (90  cents  a  ton  for  laden  vessels  and 
72  cents  a  ton  for  ships  In  ballast)  are  vir- 
tually the  same  as  when  the  canal  was 
opened.  Average  tolls  are  about  $5,500  for 
oceangoing  commercial  vessels.  Using  the 
canal  rather  than  circling  South  America 
may  save  shippers  10  times  the  cost  of  the 
passage. 

3.    CANAL   ZONE 

The  Canal  Zone  extends  generally  5  miles 
on  each  side  of  the  Panama  Canal  from  deep 
water  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  deep  water  In 
the  Pacific  and  Includes  the  area  to  the  100- 
foot  contour  line  around  Gatun  Lake  and 
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to  the  260-foot  contour  line  around  Madden 
Lake.  Its  area  Is  557  square  miles  (647  square 
tnlles  Including  tidal  water).  It  Is,  In  ef- 
fect, a  U.S.  Government  reservation.  No  pri- 
vate business  Is  permitted  except  that  which 
Is  directly  related  to  the  operation  of  the 
canal,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  only  per- 
sons working  for  the  U.S.  Government  may 
reside  In  the  zone.  Population:  (1960) 
42.122. 

The  Canal  Zone  Is  divided  Into  the  districts 
of  Balboa  (population  30.623)  on  the  Pacific 
side,  and  Cristobal  (11.499)  on  the  Atlantic 
side.  The  principal  towns  are  Rainbow  City 
(population  3.688);  Gamboa  (3,489);  Balboa 
(3.139) ,  capital  of  Balboa  district;  and  Paral- 
so  (3,113).  Cristobal  (817)  Is  the  capital  of 
Cristobal  district.  The  administrative  cen- 
ter of  the  Canal  Zone  Is  Balboa  Heights  (pop- 
ulation 118),  adjoining  Balboa  near  the  Pa- 
cific end  of  the  canal. 

Physical  features  and  climate:  The  topog- 
raphy Is  broken  and  hilly,  with  the  conti- 
nental divide  roughly  parallel  to  the  Pacific 
coast  and  about  10  miles  Inland.  Geologi- 
cally, the  country  Is  principally  volcanic  In 
origin.  It  consists  of  a  relatively  weak  rock 
formation  cut  by  numerous  faults  and  Inter- 
mixed with  water-deiKHSlted  formations  of 
fine  clay  silts.  See  section  3.  History 
(American  work  on  the  canal) :  Problems  of 
the  Work. 

The  climate  Is  typically  tropical,  with  high 
humidity  and  an  even  temperature  ranging 
from  73°  to  87*  P.  The  record  high  Is  98°  F. 
and  the  low  59°  P.  Average  annual  precipita- 
tion on  the  Atlantic  side  Is  130  Inches.  Rain- 
fall decreases  progressively  southward  across 
the  Isthmus  to  69  Inches  at  Balboa.  The  year 
Is  divided  Into  well-defined  wet  and  dry  sea- 
sons, the  wet  season  beginning  In  April  and 
ending  In  December.  Rainfall  Is  heaviest  in 
October  and  November.  The  driest  months 
are  February  and  March. 

Tranf pKjrtatlon :  Highway  crossings  of  the 
canal  are  provided  by  the  high-level  Thatcher 
Ferry  Bridge  over  the  Pacific  entrance, 
opened  In  1962,  and  a  narrow  swing  bridge 
at  the  north  end  of  Gatun  Locks  on  the 
Atlantic  side.  The  Panama  Railroad,  built 
with  private  U.S.  capital  (1850-55) ,  now  part 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Organization,  operates 
coast  to  coast  In  1  hour  and  20  minutes. 

Administration :  The  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Is  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Senate.  He  Is  automatically  President  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company,  which  operates  the 
canal  and  the  railroad.  He  Is  responsible  for 
such  civil  functions  as  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion, postal  service,  schools,  health.  Immigra- 
tion, and  customs.  The  president  tradition- 
ally has  named  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  as 
his  representative  In  operating  the  Canal 
Zone  Government  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Company.  As  a  consequence,  the  Governor- 
President  of  the  organization  reports  directly 
to  the  Army  Secretary  on  governmental  mat- 
ters and  to  a  board  of  directors  on  Company 
affairs.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  appoints 
the  directors  of  the  Company,  thereby  assur- 
ing a  unity  of  administration  over  both  the 
operation  of  the  canal  and  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  Canal  Zone. 

Education:  School  attendance  Is  not  com- 
pulsory for  children  living  In  the  Canal  Zone. 
Separate  United  States  and  Latin  American 
school  systems  are  maintained.  The  former, 
attended  primarily  by  U.S.  citizens,  are 
modeled  after  school  programs  In  the  United 
States.  Spanish  Is  emphasized  as  a  language 
course.  The  Latin  American  schools  axe  at- 
tended by  non-U5.  citizens  and  are 
compare  b'.e  In  curriculum  with  the  schools 
In  Panama.  The  curriculum  is  In  Spanish, 
and  English  Is  tatight  as  a  language  course. 

Finance:  The  Panama  Canal  enterprise, 
consisting  of  the  canal  company  and  the  zone 
government.  Is  self-sustaining  and  operates 
at  no  cost  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer.  The  Panama 
Canal  Company  Is  a  Government  corporation 


operating  out  of  Its  own  funds.  It  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  self-supporting  from  tolls  reve- 
nue and  revenue  from  Incidental  services. 
In  addition  to  financing  Its  operating  costs, 
which  Include  depreciation,  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  Is  obligated  to  pay  annually 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury:  (1)  Interest  on  the  net 
direct  Investment  of  the  U.S.  Government  In 
thie  Company  at  Interest  rates  determined 
annually  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
(2)  the  net  cost  of  Canal  Zone  Government; 
and  (3)  $430,000  of  the  $1,930,000  annuity 
paid  to  Panama,  as  last  Increased  under  the 
terms  of  the  1955  treaty  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  Panama  and  the  United  States. 

The  Canal  Zone  operations  and  capital  pro- 
gram are  financed  Initially  by  congressional 
appropriation.  The  Canal  Zone  Government 
makes  charges  for  certain  services  to  other 
agencies  and  to  Individuals  for  school  tuition, 
hospital  services,  and  similar  functions.  All 
revenues  received  are  paid  Into  the  U-S. 
Treasury.  The  difference  between  exi>endl- 
tures  and  revenue,  plus  depreciation,  or  the 
net  cost  of  the  Canal  Zone  Government,  Is 
paid  Into  the  Treasury  by  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  out  of  its  revenue. 

Military  and  scientific  activities:  The  Ca- 
nal Zone  Is  the  headquarters  for  the  South- 
ern Command,  which  directs  the  VB.  mili- 
tary effort  over  7.5  million  square  miles  of 
the  Latin  American  land  mass.  It  also  Is 
headquarters  for  the  U.S.  Army  Forces 
Southern  Command,  for  the  Southern  Com- 
mand, for  the  U.S.  Navy  Forces  Southern 
Command,  and  for  the  U.S.  Air  Forces  South- 
ern Command.  These  military  units  all  oper- 
ate schools  for  Latin  American  students. 
The  UJ3.  Army  conducts  the  Jungle  warfare 
and  Inter-American  Geodetic  Survey  activi- 
ties. The  U£.  Air  Force  conducts  the  Jungle 
survival  training.  The  Inter-American  Police 
Academy  at  Fort  Davis  Is  under  the  Agency 
for  International  Development.  The  Smith- 
sonian Institution  operates  a  biological  area 
on  Barro  Colorado  Island  In  Gatun  Lake. 
The  Middle  America  Research  Unit  at  Ancon 
(within  the  Gorgas  Hospital  complex)  U 
under  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

S.    HISTORT 

Early  history:  The  search  for  alternative 
avenues  of  commerce  from  the  Western 
World  to  the  Far  East  began  after  1453,  when 
the  Turks  seized  Constantinople  and  the 
great  land  routes  to  India  and  the  Orient 
were  closed  to  Christian  Evirope.  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  on  his  fourth  voyage  (1502) 
In  quest  of  a  water  route,  was  told  by  natives 
on  the  east  coast  of  Central  America  of  a 
"narrow  place"  leading  to  another  sea,  which 
he  Interpreted  as  meaning  a  narrow  strip  of 
water  leading  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Vasco 
Nuflez  de  Balboa  also  heard  the  story  of  a 
water  route.  Seeking  It,  he  explored  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  and  discovered  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  (Sept.  25,  1513).  Thereafter,  the 
hunt  for  a  water  passage  to  the  South  Sea, 
as  he  had  named  his  discovery,  engaged 
many  explorers  along  the  coast. 

Credit  for  first  proposing  an  Interocean 
canal  has  been  given  to  Alvaro  de  Saavedra 
CenSn,  cousin  of  Hem&n  Cortes,  conqueror 
of  Mexico.  To  him  also  has  been  attributed 
the  suggestion  of  four  possible  routes — 
acrofs  the  Isthmus  of  Darl6n,  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  Nicaragua,  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec  In  southern  Mexico — all  of 
which  became  objects  of  study  In  the  19th 
century.  Emperor  Charles  V  (Charles  I, 
king  of  Spain)  was  favorable  to  the  project, 
but  his  successor  Philip  II  abandoned  in- 
terest. 

The  Idea  of  an  Interoeeanlc  passage  per- 
sisted, however,  and  received  new  Impetus 
when  the  peoples  of  Central  America  severed 
their  political  connection  with  Spain  In  1823. 
Interest  was  stirred  In  the  United  States.  In 
1828  a  New  York  City  merchant,  Aaron  Pal- 
mer, contracted  with  the  new  confederation 
of  Central   America   to   build   a   canal    but 


oould  not  raise  the  $6  million  estimated  cost. 
President  Andrew  Jackson  sent  Charles  Bld- 
dle  to  examine  possible  routes  In  Nicaragua 
and  Panama;  Blddle  Ignored  Nicaragua,  and 
his  negotiations  In  Panama  collapsed. 

Focus  on  Panama:  El  Camino  Real,  the 
Spanish  trade  route  across  Panama,  had  long 
been  used  to  transport  g^oods  between  the  Old 
World  and  the  west  coast  of  the  Americas, 
Commerce  from  Europe  commonly  used  the 
Chagres  River  to  the  head  of  navigation 
about  halfway  across  the  Isthmus,  and  then 
Las  Cruces  Trail  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  the 
city  of  Panama.  After  the  Mexican  cession 
of  California  to  the  United  States  and  the 
discovery  of  gold  there  (1848),  the  commer- 
cial necessity  of  a  translsthmlan  canal  be- 
came urgent.  Several  prospective  enterprises 
were  halted  by  political  difficulties. 

In  1850,  American  Interests  began  to  build 
the  Panama  Railroad.  Unking  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  Isthmus.  This 
route  was  opened  In  1855.  It  stimulated 
travel  acroes  the  Isthmus,  and  soon  regular 
shipping  lines  made  the  railroad  terminals 
ports  of  call.  The  need  for  a  canal  became 
Increasingly  apparent.  The  American  ClvU 
War  (1861-66)  and  Its  aftermath  prevented 
further  planning  of  canal  construction  by 
UJ5.  citizens  for  several  years.  Before  Amer- 
icans were  ready  to  consider  It  again,  the 
French  had  undertaken  to  finance  and  engi- 
neer the  project. 

French  enterprise:  In  1876,  Vlcotnte  Fer- 
dinand Marie  de  Lesseps  the  builder  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  became  head  of  a  committee  that 
propKjfed  to  make  a  thorough  Isthmian  canal 
survey;  a  private  company,  the  Socl6t6  Civile 
Internationale  du  Canal  Interoc^anlque  du 
Darlen,  was  then  formed  and  undertook  the 
survey.  In  1878.  Luclen  N.  B.  Wyse,  repre- 
senting this  company,  obteilned  from  the 
Government  of  Colombia,  of  which  Panama 
was  then  a  part,  a  concession  of  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  build  and  operate  a  trans- 
Isthmian  canal  for  a  period  of  99  years. 

Before  deciding  on  the  location  and  type 
of  canal  to  be  built,  this  company  Invited 
an  International  congress  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject In  Paris  In  May  1879.  The  congress  had 
136  delegates,  of  whom  11  were  from  the 
United  States.  It  decided  that  It  was  feasible 
to  build  a  sea-level  canal  across  Panama 
with  terminals  at  Ltm6n  Bay  on  the  Atlan- 
tic side  and  the  Bay  of  Panama  on  the  Pacific 
side,  ^instruction  cost  was  estimated  at 
$240  million. 

The  Compagnle  Unlverselle  du  Canal  In- 
teroceanlque.  with  Vlcomte  de  Lecsef>s  as 
president  was  organized  August  17,  187fl 
(finally  Incorporated  In  1881),  to  build  the 
canal.  It  purchi.sed  the  Wyse  concession 
for  $2  million  and  began  making  sitrveys. 
At  first  the  company  was  capitalized  at  $80 
million  in  shares  of  $100  each,  open  to  public 
subscription.  This  subscription  failed,  but 
another  Issue  In  1880  was  successful.  This 
time  the  Initial  capital  was  fixed  at  $60 
million.  De  Lesseps  approved  a  plan  sub- 
mitted by  the  technical  commission  he  had 
appointed,  which  recommended  a  sea -level 
canal  estimated  to  cost  $168.6  million,  to  b« 
completed  m  8  years. 

Work  began  In  February  1881,  but  engi- 
neering problems,  the  inroads  of  tropical 
disease,  and  the  scarcity  of  skilled  labor  soon 
magnified  the  task.  By  mld-1885  the  French 
had  excavated  far  less  than  they  had  hoped 
to  accomplish  In  4  years,  and  It  was  evident 
that  the  original  plans  could  not  be  com- 
pleted. In  Prance  there  was  harsh  criticism 
of  the  project  and  of  financial  manlptilatlons 
involved  the  company.  In  1887,  In  a  drastic 
shift  of  plan,  the  French  decided  to  build  a 
lock-type  Instead  of  a  sea-level  canal:  the 
next  year  de  Lesseps  resigned  and  the  French 
Government  appointed  three  receivers  to 
handle  the  affairs  of  the  enterprise.  A  new 
company,  the  Compagnle  Nouvelle  du  Canal 
de  Panama,  was  organized  In  1894  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $13  million,  or  650,000  shares 
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of  120  each  To  gain  a  time  ert«nalon,  50,000 
shires  were  given  to  Colombia  leaving  about 
tl3  million  working  capital  A-^aeta  and 
property  of  the  old  company  were  transferred 
to  the  new.  After  a  favorable  report  from  a 
commission  of  11  engineers  named  to  Inres- 
tigate  the  project,  excavation  proceeded 
sloft-ly  &<jt  apparently  without  hope  of  ulti- 
mate success 

CS     Interest'     Public    sentiment    In    the 
United   States   had   begun   to   favor  a  trans- 
iBthmlan  canal  under  American  control.    The 
*8-day  voyage  of  the  battleehlp  Oregon  from 
San     FVanclsoo,     Calif  ,     to    Key    West,    Pla., 
through   the  Strait  of  Magellan   to  Join  the 
Atlantic  fleet  In  the  Spanish -American  War 
dramatized  the  need  for  a  canal      But  Judg- 
ments differed       Many  members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  favored  a  Nicaragua n  route.    Direc- 
tors of  the  new  French  company  emphasized 
to   the    r  S     Governm.ent    the   merits  of   the 
Panama  route,  submitting  to  President  Wll- 
Ham  McKinley  in  December  1898  the  full  re- 
port of  the  company's  technical  committee. 
In    1899    after  authorization   by  Congress  in 
March    to    Investigate    the    best   route   for   a 
translsthmlan  canal,  and  with  a  stipulation 
that  such  a  waterway  should  be  under  com- 
plete control  of  the  United  States   President 
McKlniev     appointed     the     Ifthmlan     Canal 
Commission,     This  grotip  studied  the  French 
project    m    Paris    and    Panama   and    tried   to 
ascertain    the    terms    on    which    the    United 
States  might  acquire  it^s  property  and  rights. 
When  no  clear  statement  could  be  obtained, 
the  Commission   reported   In  November   1901 
In   favor  of  the  Nlcaraguan  route      This  re- 
port caused  a  stir  In  Prance     The  company's 
president  resigned    and   under  his  successor 
an   offer   was   made   to  the   United  Statee  to 
sell   its   property  and  rlght.s  fnr  S40  million. 
In  this  altered  situation,  the  L^^thmlan  Canal 
Commission    m  >de    a    supplementary    rejxsrt 
approving  the  Panama  route 

Dtplomacv  and  letrlslatlon  A  diplomatic 
obstacle  hindered  the  bulldln?  by  the  United 
States  of  any  translsthmlan  canal  The 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  of  1850  with  Great 
Britain  bound  both  parties  not  to  control 
exclusively  or  to  fortify  any  such  oanal  In 
1900  US  Secretarv  of  State  John  Hay  ne- 
gotiated with  the  British  Ambassador,  Julian 
Pauncefote  1st  Baron  Pauncefote.  a  treaty 
permitting  the  United  States  to  build  and 
own  such  a  canal  but  not  to  fortify  it.  Pub- 
lic Indignation  echoing  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate doomed  this  a^eement.  but  In  1901  a 
second  Hay-Pouncefote  Treatv  gave  the 
United  States  all  rights  over  a  f-ar>al  In- 
cluding that  of  fortification 

On  June  28.  1902,  Congress  approved  the 
Spooner  Act,  which  authorized  President 
Tneodore  Roosevelt  to  acquire  the  rights  and 
property  of  the  French  com.panv  for  $40 
million  If  Colombia  would  cede  a  strip  of 
land  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which 
the  United  States  would  control  for  the 
canal  M)ute  If  these  conditlon.s  were  not 
met  the  act  provided,  the  President  should 
approach  Nicaragua 

On  January  22.  1903.  Hay  persu,'ided  TomAa 
HerrAn,  Colombian  Charge  d'Affalrs  In 
Washington,  to  sign  a  treaty  giving  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  rights  to  build,  operate,  and 
control  a  canal  In  Panama,  This  was  ratified 
by  the  U.S  Senate  In  March  1903  but  was 
rejected  by  Colombia  In  August  On  No- 
vember 3,  1903,  a  revolt  In  Panama  created 
an  lr,d»pendent  nation  On  November  6, 
the  United  States  recognized  the  new  Repub- 
lic, and  on  November  18.  Hay  signed  with 
Philippe  Jean  Bunau-Varllla,  who  had  be- 
come Panama's  Minister  to  the  United 
Stj.tes.  a  treaty  which  made  possible  the 
bu.lding  of  the  Panama  Canal  It  waa  ratl- 
f.ed  In  Panama  on  December  2  and  by  the 
C.S  Senate  on  February  23,  1904,  See  also 
Panama— History        Independence)  (Not 

shown  In  Ricord  i 

By   article   2   of   this   treaty,    the   Republic 
q:  Par.,unA  granted  to  the  United  Statee  In 
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perpetuity  the  u»e,  oecup&tlon,  and  control 
of  a  zone  of  land  and  water  extending  ap- 
projtlmately  5  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
center  line  of  the  canal.  In  article  3,  Pan- 
ama granted  the  United  Statee  all  the  rights, 
power,  and  authority  within  the  Canal  Zone 
which  the  United  States  would  possess  and 
exercise  if  it  were  the  sovereign  of  the  ter- 
ritory, to  the  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by 
Panama  of  any  such  sovereign  rights,  power, 
or  authority.  For  this  the  United  States 
was  to  pay  Panama  $10  million  and  annual 
payments  of  $250,000  beginning  in  1913. 
These  annuities  were  Increased  later.  See 
section  "Later  History." 

American  work  on  the  canal:  On  May  4, 
1904,  In  a  historic  ceremony  at  the  city  of 
Panama,  the  French  rlghte  and  properties 
were  purchased  by  and  formally  transferred 
to  the  United  Statee.  Included  was  a  quan- 
tity of  machinery  which  proved  to  be  serv- 
iceable. Preliminary  work  waa  begun  at 
once,  but  was  hampered  by  bureaucratic  con- 
fusion. The  chief  engineer,  John  P.  Wal- 
lace, who  had  achieved  much  In  spite  of  the 
obstacles,  resigned  in  June  1906  and  waa 
replaced    by   John   P.   Stevens. 

An  Inhibiting  factor  In  these  early  days 
was  Indecision  as  to  the  type  of  canal  to  be 
built.  Work  had  started  on  the  plan  for  a 
lock-type  canal,  as  approved  by  Congress  In 
1902,  but  engineering  reports  In  1904  and 
1905  recommended  rettirn  to  a  sea-level 
project.  Stevens,  however,  favored  the  lock 
type,  and  the  debate  was  carried  Into  the 
Senate.  On  June  15,  1906,  Congress  finally 
approved  a  high-level  lock  canal.  The  dig- 
ging proceeded,  but  Stevens  resigned  In  1907 
and  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  reorga- 
nized the  Canal  Commission,  naming  Lt  Col 
George  W.  Goethals,  of  the  U.S.  Army  En- 
gineers, commission  chairman  and  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  canal.  Under  Goethals'  dlrec- 
Uon,  the  project  was  completed  with  Army 
Engineers. 

Problems  of  the  work:  The  American  en- 
gineers Inherited  the  excavation  done  by 
the  French,  which  amounted  to  78.1  million 
cubic  yards  of  earth,  but  only  about  40 
percent  of  thU  cut  should  be  used  for  the 
new  canal.  The  magnitude  of  the  task  was 
Increased  by  the  soft  character  of  some 
formations  to  be  dug.  particularly  in  the 
Culebra  (later  GalUard)  cut  area,  where 
serious  earth  slides  occurred.  One  In  the 
Cucaracha  formaUon  later  In  1913  delayed 
the  canal  opening  about  10  months. 

Manpower:  The  recruiting  of  labor  caused 
grave  dlfflcultles,  and  the  human  cost  of  the 
project  was  an  Impressive  testlmonUl  to 
the  perils  of  the  work.  The  United  SUtes 
had  as  many  as  40.000  persons  employed  on 
the  canal  at  one  time.  During  the  10-year 
construction  period  more  than  6,000  persons 
lost  their  lives. 

Public  health:  The  prevalence  of  disease, 
especially  yellow  fever  and  malaria,  had  been 
a  major  hazard  to  the  French  enterprise.  By 
energetic  measures  against  the  disease-carry- 
ing mosquitoes,  Col.  WUUam  Crawford  Oor- 
gas,  chief  sanitary  officer  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  from  1904  to  1913.  succeeded  In  virtual- 
ly eradicating  yellow  fever  and  reducing 
drastically  the  toll  of  malaria.  Modern  sani- 
tation methods,  which  be  Introduced, 
achieved  vast  Improvement  In  general  pub- 
lic health.  In  190«.  deaths  from  disease 
were  39.29  per  1.000  employees;  by  1914  the 
rate  had  been  cut  to  7.04  per  1,000. 

iAter  history:  By  terms  of  the  treaty  for 
the  settlement  of  differences  (Thompson- 
Urrutla  Treaty)  between  the  United  States 
and  ColombU,  signed  In  April  1914,  Colombia 
agreed  to  recognize  the  Republic  of  I>anama 
In  return  for  an  Indemnity  of  $25  million  and 
special  Isthmian  transportauon  privileges. 
The  treaty  was  ratified  In  1922. 

Two  major  treaties  relating  to  the  canal 
and  the  Canal  Zone  have  been  concluded  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Panama  since 
1903,    The  General  Treaty  of  Frlendsbip  and 


Cooperation  in  1936  increased  the  annual 
payment  by  the  United  States  to  $430  000 
The  Treaty  of  Mutual  Understanding  and 
Cooperation  of  1965  raised  the  payment  to 
$1,930,000.  *-  jr    <="<,  to 

Future  plans:  Since  Its  opening  in  1914  the 
canal    has   undergone    many    Improvements 
The  steady  growth  of  Its  traffic,  which  Is  ex-^ 
pected   to  reach  maximum  capacity  before 
1980,   has  stirred  debate  over  the  direction 
which  Its  future  enlargement  might  take.    A 
1960  repKjrt  favored  improvement  of  the'lock 
canal   pending   replacement   by   a  sea-level 
oanal.    In  1964,  President  Johnson  said  that 
the  United  States  would  seek  to  build  a  sea- 
level  canal  In  Panama  or  In  a  nearby  country. 
The    program    of    widening    Gaillard    Cut 
from  a  minimum  channel  of  300  to  500  feet 
continued,  and  the  project  was  expected  to 
be  completed  tn  1970.    InlUal  planning  began 
on  building  a  storage  dam  across  the  Trini- 
dad    arm     of     Gatun     Lake.     The     Trini- 
dad  Dam   would   provide   for  future   water 
requirements  by  Impounding  approximately 
430,000  acre-feet  of  water.     The  50-year-old 
lock-towlng  locomotives  have  been  replaced 
by  larger,  faster,  and  more  powerful  locomo- 
tives.    Also,  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  on  developing  new  procedures  for  over- 
hauling the  locks  so  that  the  period  of  single- 
lock  operation  during  an  overhaul  would  be 
approximately  24  hours  instead  of  a  matter  of 
weeks. 

See  also  American  expansion  policy; 
canals — major  canals  (Panama  Canal);  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer Treaty — events  leading  to  the 
treaty;  Colombia — 15.  History  (Republic); 
Commerce — 4.  Interstate  commerce  (rates); 
Prance— 31.  History:  The  Third  Republic, 
1870-1940  (stabilization  of  the  republican 
system)  :  Threats  to  the  regime;  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  Treaty;  Latin  America — 28.  World  af- 
fairs (Independent  Latin  America)  :  Isthmian 
trade  routes;  Monroe  Doctrine — The  doctrine 
as  national  dogma  and  biographical  articles 
on  principal  figures  mentioned.     [Not  shown 
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navigation  of  the  Panama  Oanal  and  ad-  exactly  a  rerolutlonary  Idea.  It  is  rather  an 
Jaoent  waters  (Mount  Hope,  C.Z..  1953-  );  obvious  extension  of  the  principle  already 
Lee,  William  Storrs,  "Strength  to  Move  a  established  in  otir  national  park  and  wilder- 
Mountain"  (New  York  1968).  ness  systems,  but  it  Is  an  overdue  extension. 

——^m^——  Mr.    Speaker,    the    President    spoke 

vividly  and  movingly  of  the  need  for  a 
wild  rivers  system  in  his  conservation 
message  of  February  8,  1965.  when  he 
said: 


NATIONAL  SCENIC  RIVERS  SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER,  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Saylor]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  his- 
tory of  America  can  be  traced  in  its 
rivers.  The  earliest  explorers  from  Eu- 
rope first  pierced  the  New  World's  wil- 
derness via  its  water  courses,  and  these 
were  our  country's  first  arteries  of  com- 
merce. The  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the 
Susquehanna,  and  the  Potomac,  the 
mighty  Father  of  Waters  and  its  great 
tributaries  that  drain  the  vast  Midwest, 
the  wide  placid  Rio  Grande,  the  wild, 
coveted  waters  of  the  Colorado,  the  rush- 
ing Columbia  in  the  Northwest,  and  a 
thousand  lesser  but  romantic  rivers  in 
between — these  waterways  still  are  basic 
to  the  economy  and  the  culture  of  our 
Nation.  We  have  harnessed  most  of 
them.  We  have  transformed  and  di- 
verted them.  We  have  polluted  nearly 
all  of  them,  in  the  process  transform- 
ing ribbons  of  beauty  into  channels  of 
filth. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  is 
something  intrinsic  to  the  American 
character  to  be  found  in  our  Nation's 
unruly,  untamed,  natural  rivers.  There 
is  something  of  La  V6rendrye  and  Cham- 
plain  and  of  Daniel  Boone  and  Lewis  and 
Clark  in  all  of  us  that  helps  to  guarantee 
that  Americans  will  never  yield  our  free- 
doms at  home  nor  bow  to  the  oppressor 
abroad. 

Today  we  have  only  a  few  rivers  left 
in  the  free-flowing,  wild,  and  unspoiled 
condition  that  challenged  and  inspired 
our  forebears.  We  propose  now  to  set 
portions  of  them  aside  for  preservation, 
as  precious  bits  of  our  natural  heritage — 
practically  outdoor  museum  pieces. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
(»lled  for  legislation  to  establish  a  na- 
tional system  of  wild  rivers.  What 
would  be  the  value  of  such  a  system  in 
this  age  of  big  cities  and  vast  technology? 
Why  keep  some  scenic  rivers?  Hear  an 
answer  by  one  of  America's  conservation 
leaders.  Mr.  Carl  W.  Buchheister,  the 
president  of  the  National  Audubon  So- 
ciety. 

Mr.  Buchheister  wrote  in  Audubon 
magazine,  May-June  1965 : 

There  is  something  that  is  both  exciting 
and  soothing  to  the  human  spirit  In  a  clear, 
running  stream. 

The  water  sings  a  varied  song  as  It  con- 
verses with  the  rocks,  thunders  in  the  rapids 
or  whispers  to  the  alders.  The  fish  that  rise 
to  a  lure  in  such  a  stream  are  special  ftsh,  as 
any  angler  knows.  The  cares  and  tensions 
of  human  society  evaporate  for  the  man 
steering  a  canoe  through  Its  chutes,  and  no 
sleep  Is  so  refreshing  as  a  slumber  In  a  tent 
or  sleeping  bag  on  the  banks  of  a  wild  river. 

The  voyageurs  used  such  streams  to  ply 
their  romantic  traffic  through  the  wilderness. 
I*wls  and  Clark  were  Inspired  to  some  of  the 
■nost  lyric  passages  In  their  Journals  by  the 
•••auty  of  the  rivers  they  ascended  and  de- 
fended In  their  historic  passage. 

To  save  some  of  the  unspoiled,  natural 
streams  that  we  still  have  left  for  refresh- 
n»nt  of  the  spirit  and  body  of  man  isn't 


Those  who  first  settled  this  continent 
found  much  to  marvel  at.  Nothing  was  a 
greater  source  of  wonder  and  amazement 
than  the  power  and  majesty  of  American 
rivers.  They  occupy  a  central  place  In  myth 
and  legend,  folklore,  and  literature. 

They  were  our  first  highways,  and  some 
remain  among  the  most  important.  We  have 
had  to  control  their  ravages,  harness  their 
power,  and  use  their  water  to  help  make 
whole  regions  prosper.  Yet  even  this  seem- 
ingly indestructible  natural  resource  Is  In 
danger. 

Through  our  pollution -control  programs 
we  can  do  much  to  restore  our  rivers.  We 
will  continue  to  conserve  the  water  and 
power  for  tomorrow's  needs  with  well- 
planned  reservoirs  and  power  dams.  But  the 
time  has  also  come  to  identify  and  preserve 
free-flowing  stretches  of  our  great  scenic 
rivers  before  growth  and  development  make 
the  beauty  of  the  tuupdled  waterway  a 
memory. 

To  this  end  I  will  shortly  send  to  Congress 
a  bill  to  establish  a  natural  wild  rivers 
system. 

But  the  study  team  named  by  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior 
to  survey  the  possibilities  and  to  prepare 
a  draft  of  appropriate  legislation  must 
not  have  been  listening  to  their  President. 
Or  they  grew  fainthearted  and  beached 
their  canoe  before  they  reached  the  rap- 
ids. The  draft  bill  that  was  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  was  at  best  a  timorous 
approach. 

It  recommended  only  six  streams,  or 
segments  of  them,  as  worthy  of  prompt 
protection  in  a  wild  rivers  system,  and 
it  listed  only  nine  others  for  study.  It 
proposed  no  classification  as  to  relative 
naturalness.  Except  for  setting  aside  the 
licensing  authority  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission — which  is  basic — on  the  first 
six,  it  offered  little  protection  for  the 
streams  it  proposed  to  preserve. 

Little  wonder  that  the  administration 
draft  lay  for  a  long  time  in  the  House  be- 
fore any  Member  was  moved  to  sponsor 
It.  The  other  body  finally  passed  a  ver- 
sion of  the  draft  in  S.  1446,  but  it  is  a 
weak-kneed  measure  that  I  could  not  in 
good  conscience  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conservation  of  the 
natural  resources  of  America  cannot  be 
achieved  by  half-baked  measures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  introduced 
a  strong  scenic  rivers  bill  (H.R.  14922) 
designed  to  meet  the  concerns  thsit  have 
been  voiced  by  such  outstanding  con- 
servation organizations  as  the  American 
Whitewater  Affiliation,  the  National  Au- 
dubon Society,  the  Wilderness  Society, 
the  Environmental  Research  Institute, 
the  Sport  Fishing  Institute,  the  Wildliffe 
Management  Institute,  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America,  the  Sierra  Club, 
Trout  Unlimited,  and  the  Natural  His- 
tory Society.  Regarding  the  inherent 
weaknesses  of  S.  1446,  H.R.  14922  will 
provide  the  American  people  with  a  true 
scenic  rivers  system — It  classifies  cer- 
tain rivers  at  once  as  scenic  rivers  and 


provides  the  guidelines  for  additions  to 
the  scenic  rivers  system. 

I  am  introducing  an  adequate  national 
scenic  rivers  bill. 

It  proposes  scenic  river  status  now  to 
all  the  streams,  or  segments  thereof,  so 
designated  in  the  measure  passed  by  the 
other  body,  and  nine  others  in  addition  to 
these  seven;  namely,  the  Green  River  In 
Wyoming,  the  Klamath  in  California,  the 
Missouri  in  Montana,  the  Skagit  in 
Washington,  the  Flathead  in  Montana, 
the  Hudson  In  New  York,  the  Wolf  In 
Wisconsin,  the  St.  Croix  in  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin,  and  the  Suwannee  in 
Georgia  and  Florida. 

It  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Agricul- 
ture or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
put  each  of  these  rivers  into  one  of  three 
classes  or  categories,  according  to  the 
degree  of  wildness,  accessibility  by 
roads,  and  shoreline  development  that 
characterizes  each.  It  directs  the  appro- 
priate Secretary  to  administer  the 
streams  accordingly, 

S.  1446  contains  no  such  protective  sys- 
tem of  classification.  This  is  an  omission 
that  would  lead  inevitably  to  an  erosion 
of  the  beauty  smd  wildness  of  the  most 
unspoiled  of  the  streams. 

My  bill  also  provides  a  mechanism  for 
reclassifying  a  scenic  river  to  a  higher 
category  when  It  shall  have  been  restored 
and  improved  in  natural,  scenic,  and  rec- 
reational values. 

My  bill  names  66  streams  that  will  be 
studied  for  potential,  future  additions  to 
the  system,  and  unlike  S.  1446,  which  sets 
no  timetable  for  the  studies,  it  directs  the 
Secretaries  to  consult  with  the  States  and 
to  complete  the  necessary  surveys  In 
10  years. 

My  bill  sets  aside  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  license 
dams  on  all  of  these  rivers  until.  In  the 
case  of  each,  the  executive  branch  has 
completed  the  study  and  Congress  has 
had  a  chance  to  act  upon  the  recommen- 
dations. 

Unlike  S.  1446,  my  bill  provides  that 
mines  now  In  operation  or  started  later 
on  existing  mining  claims  within  a  scenic 
river  area  shall  be  subject  to  regulations 
designed  to  prevent  water  pollution  and 
undue  scarring  of  the  landscape.  Such 
protective  provision  in  the  measure  ap- 
proved by  the  other  body  would  apply 
only  in  the  case  of  mining  claims  filed 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  mineral 
prospecting  and  mining  to  the  welfare 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  economy 
of  the  communities  affected,  my  bill  spec- 
ifies that  any  mining  claim  hereafter 
perfected  within  the  scenic  rivers  sys- 
tem, and  any  patent  issued  for  such 
claim,  shall  convey  title  to  the  mineral 
deposits  and  the  right  to  use  so  much  of 
the  surface  and  the  surface  resources, 
including  timber,  as  are  reasonably  re- 
quired for  the  prospecting  and  mining 
operations.  Title  to  the  surface  of  the 
claim,  however,  will  be  reserved  to  the 
United  States  in  order  to  protect  the 
values  that  are  important  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act. 

My  bill  provides  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  in  fee — but  only  such  lands  as  are 
absolutely  essential  to  the  purposes  of 
the  act — within  a  belt  1  mile  from  each 
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shore  of  the  stream.  A  strip  only  300 
feet  from  either  side  of  the  stream,  as  au- 
thorized m  S.  1446.  is  so  inadequate  as 
to  border  on  the  ridiculous- 

Under  my  bill,  scenic  easements  may 
be  taken  for  purposes  of  the  act  within 
a  belt  2  miles  wide  from  either  bank  of 
tile  river.  This  compares  to  the  totally 
inadequate  one-fourth  mile  authorized 
ins  1446 

Like  S.  1446  my  bill  encourages  the 
States  to  act  within  their  own  powers  to 
establish  and  protect  Scenic  River  Areas. 
But  my  bill  adds  one  addkional  pro- 
vision that  is  vita!:  It  proposes  to  set 
aside  the  Federal  Power  Act  with  respect 
to  any  such  scenic  river  that  is  preserved 
by  State  legislative  act.  Without  such 
provision,  a  State  may  try  in  vain  to  save 
a  free-flowing  stream 

Like  S  1446  my  bill  neither  expresses 
nor  implies  any  claim  or  denial  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  as  to 
exemption  from  State  water  laws.  It 
would  in  no  wise  affect  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  States  with  respect  to  fish  and 
wildlife.  It  expressly  denies  any  intent, 
purpose  or  provision  to  alter,  amend,  ap- 
peal, construe,  interpret  or  modify,  or  be 
In  conflict  with,  any  interstate  compact 
made  by  any  States  which  contain  any 
portion  of  the  National  Scenic  Rivers 
Sy,stem. 

Finally,  my  bill  contains  one  other  im- 
portant provision.  It  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  periodic 
surveys  and  studies  to  secure  basic  eco- 
logical data  and  other  information 
needed  for  the  continuing  preservation 
and  management  of  a  National  Scenic 
Rivers  System 

When  enacted  this  lemslation  will  be 
aS^iifi^ giant  step  forward  In  protecting 
a  portion  of  our  American  heritage. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  in- 
corporate the  provisions  of  my  National 
Scenic  Rivers  Bill.  H.R  14922: 
HR    14922 
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Be    it    "".acted    by   the    Senate   and    House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 

America  m  Cong'C'is  assembled, 

SHORT    TITU: 

SicTio.v    1.  This    .\ct  may  b«  cited  as  tJj« 
"Scenic  Rivers  Act  " 

.ST.^TEMENT    OF    POUICT 

Sec  2  (ai  The  Congress  finds  that  some  of 
',he  free-flowing  rivers  of  the  United  States 
jxHsesa  unique  water  conservation,  scenic. 
Ms;;,  'A-r.dlife,  and  ourdoor  recreation  valued 
of  present  and  poteniial  benefit  to  the  .Ameri- 
can people  The  Congress  also  finds  that  our 
established  n.itlonal  policy  of  dam  and  other 
construction  at  appropriate  .sections  of  the 
rivers  of  the  United  States  needs  to  be  com- 
plemented by  a  policy  that  would  preserve 
other  selected  rivers  or  sections  thereof  In 
their  natural  and  free-flowing  c(ind;tlon.  to 
protect  the  water  quality  and  ."^hore  environ- 
ment of  such  rivers  and  to  fultin  other  vital 
national  conservation  purposes.  It  Is  the 
policy  of  Congreps  to  preserve,  reclaim,  and 
make  available  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the 
American  people,  selected  parts  of  the  Na- 
tlons  diminishing  resource's  of  free-flowing 
rivers  For  this  purpose  there  is  hereby  es- 
t-ibUshed  a  National  Scenic  R:vers  System  to 
be  composed  of  the  areas  that  are  designated 
as  's'-enlc  river  areas"  In  this  Act.  and  the 
addit;onal  areis  that  may  be  designated  In 
subsequent  Acts  of  Congress  It  ig  not  the 
intent  <if  this  Act  to  require  .r  to  authortee 
acqmstuon  of  all  lands  within  the  exterlcM' 
boundaries  at  scenic  river  area*  but  to  as.sure 


preservation  and  proper  management  of  the 
land,  water.  wlldUfe.  outdoor  recreational 
values,  and  scenic  resources.  Areas  desig- 
nated as  "scenic  river  areas"  by  subsequent 
Acu  of  Congress  shall  be  classified  and  ad- 
ministered In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  unless  the  subsequent  Acts  pro- 
vide otherwise. 

Classes  of  scenic  river  areas 
(b)  A  scenic  river  area  eligible  to  be  In- 
cluded In  the  system  Is  a  free-flowing  stream, 
tributary,  river,  or  section  thereof  and  the 
related  adjacent  land  area  that  possesses 
tinlque  water  conservation,  scenic,  fish,  wild- 
life, and  outdoor  recreation  values.  Every 
scenic  river  In  Its  free-flowing  condition,  or 
upon  restoraUon  to  this  condition,  shall  be 
considered  eligible  for  Inclusion  In  the  Na- 
Uonal  Scenic  Rivers  System  and  shall  be 
classlfled,  designated,  and  administered  aa 
one  of  the  following: 

(1)  Class  I  Scenic  River  Areas — those  riv- 
ers or  sections  of  rivers  that  are  free  of  Im- 
poundments and  Inaccessible  except  by  trail, 
with  watersheds  or  shorelines  essentially 
primitive,  and  water  unpolluted.  These 
would  represent  vestiges  of  primitive  America. 

(2)  Class  II  Scenic  River  Areas — those 
rivers  or  sections  of  rivers  free  of  Impound- 
ments, with  shorelines  or  watersheds  stUl 
largely  primitive,  and  shorelines  largely  un- 
developed, but  accessible  In  places  by  roads. 

(3)  Class  III  Scenic  River  Areas — those 
rivers  or  sections  of  rivers  which  are  readily 
accessible  by  road,  or  railroad,  with  some 
development  along  shorelines  and  which  may 
have  undergone  some  Impoundment  or  di- 
version In  the  past. 

NATIONAL    SCENIC    RTVEBS    SYSTEM 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  following  rivers,  or  seg- 
ments thereof,  and  related,  adjacent  lands, 
moet  of  which  are  public  lands,  as  depicted 
on  maps  numbered  "NSR-SAL-1000,  NSR- 
CLE-1000,  NSR-ROG-1000,  NSR-RIO-1000. 
NSR-ELE-1000,  NSR-CAP-1000.  NSR-SHE- 
1000.  NSR-ORE-1000,  NSR-KLA-1000.  NSR- 
MIS-1000,  NSR-SKA-1000.  NSR-FLA-1000, 
NSR-HUD-1000,  NSR-WOLr-1000.  NSR-StC- 
1000,  NSR-SUW-IOOO."  are  hereby  designated 
as  "scenic  river  areas": 

( 1 )  Salmon,  Idaho — the  Salmon  from  town 
of  North  Pork  downstream  to  Its  confluence 
with  the  Snake  River  and  the  entire  Middle 
Pork. 

(2)  Clearwater.  Middle  Pork,  Idaho — the 
Middle  Pork  from  the  town  of  Kooskla  up- 
stream to  the  town  of  Lowell;  the  Lochsa 
River  from  Its  Junction  with  the  Selway  at 
Lowell  forming  the  Middle  Pork,  upstream 
to  the  Powell  Banger  Station;  and  the  Sel- 
way River  from  Lowell  upstream  to  Its  origin. 

(3)  Rogue.  Oregon— the  segment  extend- 
ing from  the  Applegate  River  to  the  Route 
101  highway  bridge  above  Gold  Beach. 

(4)  Rio  Grande,  New  Mexico — the  segment 
extending  from  the  Colorado  State  line  down- 
stream to  near  the  town  of  Pilar,  and  the 
lower  4  miles  of  the  Red  River. 

(5)  Eleven  Point,  Missouri— the  segment 
of  the  river  extending  from  a  point  near 
Greer  Spring  downstream  to  State  High- 
way 142. 

(6)  Cacapon,  West  Virginia — enUre  river 
and  Its  tributary,  the  Lost  River. 

(7)  Shenandoah.  West  Virginia— the  seg- 
ment of  the  river  located  In  the  State  of 
West  Virginia. 

(8)  Green,  Wyoming— the  segment  extend- 
ing from  Its  origin  In  the  Bridger  Wilderness 
Area  south  to  its  confluence  with  Horse 
Creek. 

(9)  Klamath.  California — the  segment  ex- 
tending from  the  Scott  River  downstream  to 
near  the  town  of  Klamath  Palls. 

(10)  Missouri.  Montana — the  segment  ex- 
tending from  Port  Peck  Reservoir  upstream 
to  near  the  town  of  Port  Benton, 

(11)  Skagit,  Washington— the  Skagit  River 
from  near  the  town  of  Sedro  Woolley  up- 
stream  to   the  Gorge  powerhouse  near   the 


town  of  Newhalem;  the  Cascade  River  from 
its  mouth  to  the  Junction  with  its  north  and 
south  forks  and  up  the  South  Pork  to  the 
boundary  of  the  Glacier  Peak  Wilderness 
Area;  the  Sulattle  River  from  Its  mouth  to 
the  Glacier  Peak  Wilderness  Area  boundary 
at  Milk  Creek;  the  Sauk  River  from  its  mouth 
to  the  Junction  with  Elliott  Creek,  and  the 
North  Pork  of  the  Sauk  River  from  Ite  Junc- 
tion with  the  South  Fork  of  the  Sauk  to  the 
Glacier  Peak  Wilderness  Area  boundary 

(12)  Flathead,  Montana— North  Pork 
from  the  Canadian  Border  downstream  to 
confluence  with  Middle  Pork;  Middle  Pork 
from  headwaters  to  confluence  with  South 
Pork;  and  South  Pork  from  its  origin  to  the 
Hungry  Horse  Reservoir. 

( 13 )  Hudson,  New  York— the  Hudson  River 
from  mouth  to  source,  Including  tributaries 

(14)  Wolf ,  Wisconsin — the  segment  reach- 
ing from  the  confluence  of  the  Hunting  River 
downstream  to  the  town  of  Keshena. 

(15)  St.  Croix,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin- 
beginning  at  the  dam  near  Taylors  Palls, 
Minnesota,  and  extending  upstream  to  the 
dam  near  Gordon.  Wisconsin,  and  Its  Name- 
kagon  tributary. 

(16)  Suwannee.  Georgia  and  Florida— en- 
tire river  from  Its  source  In  the  Okefenokee 
Swamp  In  Georgia  to  the  gulf  and  the  outly- 
ing Ichetucknee  Springs.  Florida. 

Said  maps  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  Inspection  in  the  appropriate  offices 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Following  fur- 
ther study,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  within  one 
year  after  enactment  of  this  Act.  classify 
these  scenic  rivers  and  sections  thereof  into 
one  or  more  of  the  three  classes  designated  In 
this  Act  as  Class  I  Scenic  River  Areas,  Class  n 
Scenic  River  Areas,  or  Class  in  Scenic  River 
Areas. 

Federal-State  planning  for  additions  to 
system 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  where  national  for- 
est lands  are  Involved,  after  consultation  with 
interested  Federal  agencies,  are  directed  to 
consult  with  the  Governors  and  officials  of 
the  States  in  which  the  rivers  listed  below  are 
located  to  ascertain  whether  a  Joint  Federal- 
State  plan  is  feasible  and  desirable  in  the 
public  Interest  to  conserve  segments  of  these 
rivers.  They  shall  submit  to  the  President, 
within  three  years  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  their  recommendations  for  Inclusion  of 
any  or  all  of  them  In  the  National  Scenic 
Rivers  System,  and  the  President  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  his  recommendations  for 
such  legislation  as  he  deems  appropriate: 

(1)  Buffalo,  Tennessee — the  entire  river 
from  Its  beginning  in  Lawrence  County  to 
Its  confluence  with  the  Duck  River. 

(2)  St.  Croix,  Minnesota— St.  Croix  River 
downstream  from  the  dam  near  Taylors 
Palls,  Minnesota,  to  Its  confluence  with  the 
Mississippi  River. 

(3)  Niobrara,  Nebraska — the  main-stem 
segment  lying  between  the  confluence  of 
Antelope  Creek  downstream  to  the  headwa- 
ters of  the  proposed  Norden  Reservoir  east 
of  the  town  of  Valentine,  and  the  lower 
eight  miles  of  Its  Snake  River  tributary. 

(4)  Susquehanna,  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania— the  segment  of  the  Susequehanna 
River  from  a  dam  at  Cooperstown.  New  York, 
downstream  to  the  town  of  Plttston,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

(5)  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York — the  segment  extending  from  the  Al- 
legheny Reservoir  upstream  to  Its  source. 

(6)  Big  Blue.  Indiana — the  segment  ex- 
tending from  Its  confluence  with  the  Ohio 
River  east  of  the  town  of  Leavenworth  up- 
stream to  near  the  town  of  Salem. 

(7)  Little  Miami.  Ohio— the  segment  of 
the  Little  Miami  River  In  Clark,  Greene. 
Warren,  and  Clermont  Counties  from  a  point 
In  the  vicinity  of  Clifton,  Ohio,  downstream 
to  a  point  In  the  vicinity  of  Morrow,  Ohio. 


(8)  Little  Beaver.  Ohio — the  segment  of 
the  North  and  Middle  Porks  of  the  Little 
Beaver  River.  In  Columbiana  County,  from  a 
point  In  the  vicinity  of  Negly  and  Elkton, 
Ohio,  downstream  to  a  point  in  the  vicinity 
of  East  Liverpool.  Ohio. 

(9)  Pine  Creek.  Pennsylvania — the  seg- 
ment from  Ansonla,  Pennsylvania,  to  Water- 
vllle,  Pennsylvania. 

(10  Delaware,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York — the  segment  from  Hancock,  New  York, 
to  Matamoras,  Pennsylvania. 

(11)  Clarion,  Pennsylvania — the  segment 
from  where  It  enters  the  Allegheny  River  to 
Ridgway.  Pennsylvania. 

(12)  West  Branch  Susquehanna.  Penn- 
sylvania— the  segment  of  the  West  Branch 
Susquehanna  from  Clearfield,  Pennsylvania, 
to  Lock  Haven.  Pennsylvania. 

(13)  Little  Tennessee,  Tennessee — the  seg- 
ment from  Chllhowee  Dam  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Tennessee  River  near  Lenoir  City. 

(14)  Buffalo,  Arkansas — the  entire  river 
from  Its  source  In  Newton  County  to  Its  con- 
fluence with  the  White  River. 

(15)  Colorado.  Utah.  Colorado.  Arizona, 
Nevada.  California — the  entire  river  from  Its 
headwaters  to  Its  outlet  In  the  Paclflc  Ocean. 

(16)  Columbia.  Montana,  Weishlngton. 
Idaho  and  Oregon — the  segment  of  river 
from  the  Canadian  River  to  its  outlet  In  the 
Paclflc  Ocean. 

River  basin  planning  for  additions  to  system 

(c)  Similar  reviews  and  recommendations 
for  preservation  of  the  following  rivers  shall 
be  made  to  the  President  within  ten  years  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Recommendations 
on  one-third  of  these  rivers  shall  be  made 
within  five  years  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act;  recommendations  shall  be  made  on  not 
less  than  two-thirds  of  these  rivers  within 
seven  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
and  on  the  remaining  rivers  within  ten  years 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Animas.  Colorado. 

Ausable.  New  York. 

Big  Pork.  Minnesota. 

Big  Hole.  Montana. 

Black  Warrler,  Alabama. 

Blackfoot.  Montana. 

Cache  la  Poudre,  Colorado. 

Cheat,  West  Virginia. 

Connecticut,  New  Hempshlre. 

Cumberland.  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

Deschutes,  Oregon. 

Feather.  Middle  Pork,  CaUfornla. 

French  Broad.  North  Carolina  and  Ten- 
nessee. 

Gasconade,  Missouri. 

Gila,  New  Mexico. 

Greenbrier.  West  Virginia. 

Gros  Ventre.  Wyoming. 

Guadalupe,  Texas. 

Hoh.  Washington. 

James,  Virginia. 

Kern.  North  Fork,  California. 

UnvlUe.  North  Carolina. 

Little  Wabash,  IllinolB. 

Mad;son,  Montana. 

M.inistee,  Michigan. 

Methow.  Washington. 

MulUca,  New  Jersey. 

Namekagon,  Wisconsin. 

Oklawaha.  Florida. 

Penobscott,  East  and  West  Branches,  Maine. 

Pere  Marquette,  Michigan. 

Potomac.  Maryland,  Pennsljrvanla,  West 
Virginia,  and  Virginia. 

Queets,  Washington. 

Sacramento.  California. 

St.  Joe,  Idaho. 

Salt.  Arizona. 

San  Juan,  Utah  and  New  Mexico. 

Savannah  headwaters.  Georgia  and  North 
Carolina. 

Shenandoah,  Virginia. 

Smith.  California. 

Snake.  North  Pork.  Idaho. 

Tangipahoa,  Louisiana. 

Teton.  Idaho  and  Wyoming. 

Upper  Iowa,  Iowa. 


Waclssa,  Florida. 
Wapslplnicon,  Iowa. 

White,  North  and  South  Forks,  Colorado. 
Wind,  Wyoming. 

Yellowstone,   Montana  and  Wyoming. 
Youghlogheny,     Maryland     and     Pennsyl- 
vania. 

(d)  In  all  planning  for  the  use  and  devel- 
opment of  water  and  related  land  resources, 
consideration  shall  be  given  by  all  Federal 
agencies  Involved  to  potential  scenic  river 
areas,  and  all  river  basin  and  project  plan 
reports  submitted  to  the  Congress  shall  dis- 
cuss any  such  potentials.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  make  specific  studies  and  investigation 
to  determine  which  additional  scenic  river 
areas  within  the  United  States  shall  be  evalu- 
ated in  planning  reports  as  potential  addi- 
tions to   the   scenic  rivers   system. 

Other  additions  to  the  system 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultxu-e  shall  submit  to  the 
President  from  time  to  time  their  recom- 
mendations for  inclusion  In  the  National 
Scenic  Rivers  System  of  any  other  river  or 
segment  thereof.  The  President  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  his  recommendations  for 
such  legislation  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(f)  Recommendations  made  under  this 
section  shall  be  developed  In  consultation 
with  the  States,  those  Federal  agencies  which 
normally  participate  In  the  development  of 
recreation  plans  and  comprehensive  river 
basin  plans,  any  commissions  established 
pursuant  to  Interstate  compacts  the  assigned 
responsibilities  of  which  would  be  affected, 
and  commissions  or  other  bodies  which  may 
be  established  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  river  basin 
within  which  the  contemplated  scenic  river 
area  would  be  located. 

Each  such  recommendation  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  ( 1 )  expressions  of  any  views 
which  the  Federal  agencies  and  States  and 
Interstate  commissions  consulted  pursuant 
to  the  foregoing  may  submit  within  ninety 
days  after  having  been  notified  of  the  pro- 
posed recommendation;  (2)  a  statement  set- 
ting forth  the  probable  effect  of  the  recom- 
mended action  on  any  comprehensive  river 
basin  plan  that  may  have  been  adopted  by 
Congress  or  that  is  serving  as  a  guide  for 
coordinating  Federal  or  Federal  and  State 
programs  In  the  basin;  and  (3)  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  plan,  a  statement  indicating 
the  probable  effect  of  the  recommended  ac- 
tion on  alternative  t>eneficlal  uses  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  basin. 

(g)  Whenever  It  Is  proposed  to  add  a  river 
or  segment  hereof  to  the  National  Scenic 
Rivers  System,  and  the  river  or  segment  runs 
through  non-Federal  land,  recommendations 
with  respect  to  Its  addition  and  with  respect 
to  whether  it  should  be  wholly  or  partly 
acquired,  protected,  and  managed  pursuant 
to  exclusive  State  authority  shall  be  made  to 
the  President  by  the  Governor  of  each  State 
concerned.  Such  recommendation  to  the 
President  shall  be  accompanied  by  or  based 
upon  a  general  State  plan  which  assures  the 
effectuation  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act  In 
perpetuity.  The  President  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  his  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  designation  of  such  river  or 
segment  thereof  as  a  part  of  the  National 
Scenic  Rivers  System  and  the  administration 
of  such  area  by  State  authority,  together 
with  such  draft  legislation  that  he  deems 
appropriate. 

Need  for  land  acquisition 
(h)  Any  recommendation  for  an  addition 
to  the  National  Scenic  Rivers  System  shall 
Indicate  the  extent  to  which  land  will  need 
to  be  acquired  by  the  State  and  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  acquisition  of  scenic  easements  or  other 
Interests  In  land  may  be  an  adequate  substi- 
tute for  the  acquisition  of  a  fee  title. 


AJ>MrNI8TKATION    OF   STSTEU 

Ssc  4.  (a)  After  classification  and  desig- 
nation of  the  scenic  river  areas  described  in 
section  3  (a)  and  (b),  they  shall  be  admin- 
istered in  a  manner  agreed  upon  between  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretairy 
of  Agriculture,  or  as  determined  by  the 
President. 

(b)  Scenic  river  areas  designated  by  sub- 
sequent Acts  of  Congress  shall  be  classlfled 
and  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  except  that  when  the  scenic  river 
area  is  wholly  within,  partly  within,  or 
closely  adjacent  to,  a  national  forest  such 
area  shall  t>e  classified  and  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  unless  it  Is  also 
partly  within,  or  closely  adjacent  to,  an  area 
administered  by  the  Secratary«^f  the  In- 
terior, in  which  event  the  scenic  river  area 
shall  be  classified  and  administered  In  such 
manner  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  or  as  directed  by  the  President. 
The  Secretary  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  a  scenic  river  area  or  portion  thereof 
designated  by  this  Act  or  by  sutjsequent  Acts 
may  agree  with  the  Governor  of  the  State 
for  State  or  local  governmental  agency  par- 
ticipation In  the  administration  of  the  area. 
The  States  shall  be  encouraged  to  cooperate 
In  the  planning  and  to  assume  the  admin- 
istration of  such  scenic  river  areas  where 
they  Include  State-owned  or  county-owned 
lands.  Any  Federal  land  located  within  a 
scenic  river  area  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
head  of  the  agency  having  Jurisdiction 
thereof,  be  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  appropriate  Secretary  for  administration 
as  part  of  the  scenic  river  area.  Any  land 
transferred  hereunder  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  lor  adnUnistra- 
tlon  as  part  of  a  scenic  river  area  In  connec- 
tion with  the  National  Forest  System  shall 
become  national  forest  land. 

(c)  Within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  a 
scenic  river  area  or  portion  thereof  under 
his  administration  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
acquire  lands  or  Interests  therein  by  dona- 
tion, purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  exchange,  or  otherwise:  Provided, 
That  lands  owned  by  an  Indian  tribe  may  be 
acquired  only  with  the  consent  of  the  tribal 
governing  body.  In  the  exercise  of  his  ex- 
change authority  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  accept  title  to  any  non-Federal  property 
within  a  scenic  river  area,  and  in  exchange 
therefor  he  may  convey  to  the  grantor  of 
such  property  any  federally  owned  property 
under  bis  Jurisdiction  within  the  State  In 
which  the  river  or  segment  thereof  flows,  ex- 
cept lands  within  the  National  Park  System, 
or  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System, 
which  he  classifles  as  suitable  for  exchange 
or  other  disposal.  The  properties  so  ex- 
changed shall  be  of  approximately  equal 
fair  market  value.  If  they  are  not  of  ap- 
proximately equal  fair  market  value,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  accept  cash 
from,  or  pay  cash  to,  the  grantor  in  order 
to  equalize  the  values  of  the  properties  ex- 
changed. The  Secretary  of  A^griculture.  In 
the  exercise  of  his  exchange  authority,  may 
utilize  authorities  and  procedures  available 
to  him  In  connection  with  exchanges  of  na- 
tional forest  lands.  Any  such  lands  acquired 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  within  or 
adjacent  to  a  national  forest  shall  upon  ac- 
quisition become  national  forest  lands. 
Money  appropriated  for  Federal  or  State 
purposes  from  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  shall  be  available  for  the  acqnlsl- 
tlon  of  property  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
As  used  in  this  Act  the  term  "scenic  ease- 
ment" means  the  right  to  control  the  use  of 
land  (Including  the  air  space  above  such 
land)  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  pre- 
serving the  scenic  view  from  the  river  and 
the  shore  environment  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 
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a  Neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
nor  the  Secretary  of  A|?ricult,ure  may  acquire 
lands  by  condemnation,  for  the  purpose  of 
including  such  lands  In  any  scenic  river  area. 
If  such  lands  are  located  within  any  Incor- 
porated City,  village  or  borough  witbtn  such 
area,  when  such  entitles  shall  have  In  force 
awJ  applicable  to  such  lands  a  duly  adopted. 
vaild  zoning  ordinance  that  is  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary 

ei  Neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
nor  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  exer- 
cise any  authority  to  acquire  county-owned 
lands  wlthm  any  scenic  river  area  without 
the  consent  of  said  county  as  long  as  the 
county  Is  following  a  plan  for  the  manage- 
ment, zoning,  and  protection  of  such  lands 
that  Is  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 

I  f  i  Wherever  the  power  of  condemnation 
has  been  conferred  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  acquire  lands  In  fee  title  by  con- 
demnation Within  an  area  which  may  not 
extend  more  than  one  mile  on  either  side  of 
the  stream,  tributary,  or  river,  and  only 
such  lands  as  are  essentia!  to  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  Either  Secretary  may  acquire 
by  condemnation  for  scenic  easements,  or 
other  Interests  In  land  other  than  fee  title, 
an  area  which  extends  no  more  than  two 
miles  from  either  side  of  the  stream,  tribu- 
tary, or  river 

igi  A  scenic  river  area  shal.  be  adminis- 
tered fcir  the  purposes  of  water  conservation, 
scenic,  fish,  wildlife,  and  outdoor  recreation 
values  contributing  to  public  enjoyment. 
Lands  acquired  within  each  scenic  river  area 
shall  be  classified  by  the  administering  Sec- 
retary according  to  the  present  or  desired 
type  of  land  use  to  be  allowed  there-  as  Class 
I.  Class  II,  or  Class  III  Scenic  River  Areas. 

'!•  Comm.erclal  timber  harvesting  shall 
not  be  allowed  within  Class  I  Scenic  River 
Areas;  commercial  timber  harvesting  shall  be 
permitted  within  one-half  mile  of  Class  11 
and  Class  in  areas  where  it  is  found  to  be 
compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  scenic 
vistas  from  the  stream  and  Its  banlcs 

2i  No  new  roads  shall  be  constructed 
within  Cla«8  I  Scenic  River  Areas;  no  new 
roads  pariilleling  the  stream  shall  be  con- 
structed closer  than  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  of  rivers  within  Claas 
II  Scenic  River  Areas 

(3i  Public  road  access  through  new  road 
construction  shall  be  allowed  only  within 
Class  II  und  Class  III  Scenic  River  Areas,  as 
well  as  landings  and  other  structure.s  related 
to  recreational  use  of  these  scenic  river  areas. 

'4i  n.-azlng  shall  not  be  allowed  within 
Class  I  Scenic  River  Areas  grazing,  and  Im- 
provejnents  necessarily  related  to  it.  shall  be 
allowed  subject  to  regulation  bv  the  admin* 
istermg  agency.  In  Class  11  and  Class  m 
Scenic  River  Areas 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  adminis- 
tering such  areas,  may  utilize  such  statutory 
authorities  relating  to  areas  of  the  National 
Park  System  and  such  stjitutory  authorities 
otherwise  available  to  him  for  recreation  and 
preservation  purposes,  and  the  conservation 
and  management  of  natural  resources,  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  carry  cut  the  purpoees 
of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In 
adm.inislerlng  such  areas,  shall  utilize  the 
statutory  authorities  relating  to  the  national 
forests  In  such  manner  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  his  Act. 

(hi  Whenever  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  tne  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  a  scenic  river  area  previously  ad- 
ministered as  Class  II  or  Class  III  haa  b«en 
sufficiently  restored  and  enh.mced  In  Its  nat- 
ural scenic,  and  recreational  qu.iiities.  such 
are.i  .m.^iy  be  classifled  to  a  higher  status 
Class  11  to  Class  I  or  Class  III  to  Claaa  11 
or  Class  Ii  and  thereafter  administered  ac- 
cordingly 

ST.*TI:    A.VD    I^X-AL    WILIi    RIVtRS 

Sic  5  a ;  The  Secretary  nf  the  Interior 
Is  directed  to  encourage  a::d  :uis.st  States  to 


consider,  In  their  comprebenslTe  statewide 
outdoor  recreation  plans  and  proposals  for 
financial  assistance  for  State  and  local  proj- 
ects submitted  pursuant  to  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Pund  Act,  needs  and  op- 
portunities for  estabUshlng  scenic  rivers.  He 
Is  further  directed,  In  accordance  with  the 
authority  contained  In  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  Organic  Act  (77  Stat.  49),  to 
provide  technical  assistance  and  advice  to, 
and  cooperate  with.  States,  political  subdivi- 
sions, and  private  Interests,  Including  non- 
profit organizations,  with  respect  to  estab- 
lishing scenic  rivers. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  di- 
rected In  accordance  to  the  authority  vested 
In  him  to  assist,  advise,  and  cooperate  with 
State  and  local  agencies  and  private  Inter- 
ests with  respect  to  establishing  scenic  rivers. 

BPBCIAL   PROVISIONS 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  no  dam  or  other  project  shall 
be  constructed,  operated,  or  maintained,  or 
authorized  to  be  constructed,  operated,  or 
maintained,  (1)  in  any  scenic  river  area.  (2) 
in  any  of  the  scenic  river  areas  subject  to 
review  under  section  3  (b)  and  (c).  or  (3)  in 
any  scenic  river  area  established  In  accordance 
with  State  law  by  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  by  (A)  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  (B)  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
(C)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  (D)  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  unless  the  Con- 
gress shall,  by  law  enacted  after  this  Act, 
spsclflcally  authorize  such  dam  or  other 
project. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect,  the 
applicability  of  the  United  States  mining 
and  mineral  leasing  laws  within  the  National 
scenic  Rivers  System,  except  that  all 
prospecting,  all  mining  operations,  and  all 
other  activities  on  a  mining  claim  perfected 
after  the  date  of  this  Act,  either  before  or 
after  the  issuance  of  patent,  and  all  mining 
operations  and  other  activities  under  a 
mineral  lease,  license,  or  permit  hereafter 
Issued,  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Ag:rlculture  in  the  case  of  national 
forest  lands,  may  prescribe  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  any 
mining  claim  affecting  lands  within  the 
scenic  rivers  system  hereafter  perfected  under 
the  United  States  mining  laws,  and  any  pat- 
ent Issued  for  such  claim,  shall  convey  title 
only  to  the  mineral  deposits  and  shall  con- 
fer upon  the  holder  of  the  claim  only  such 
rights  to  the  use  of  the  surface  and  stirface 
resources  as  are  reasonably  required  for  car- 
rying on  prospecting  or  mining,  subject  to 
such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior:  and  the  patent 
for  any  euch  mining  claim  hereafter  p«T- 
fected  shall  reserve  to  the  United  States  all 
title  to  the  surface  of  the  claim  and  the 
products  of  the  surface,  subject  only  to  the 
patentee's  rights  to  use  the  surface  of  the 
claim  and  the  surface  resources  to  the  ex- 
tent reasonably  required  for  carr3rlng  on 
prospecting  and  mining  consistent  with  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Any  patent  so  Issued  shall  recite 
these  limitations.  All  such  regulations  shall 
provide  among  other  things  for  safeguards 
against  p>ollutlon  of  the  river. 

(c)  Any  portion  of  a  scenic  river  area  that 
Is  within  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System,  as  established  by  the  Act  of 
September  3.  1964  (PubUc  Law  88-677) ,  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  both  the 
Wilderness  Act  and  this  Act  with  respect  to 
the  preservation  of  such  scenic  river  area, 
and  In  case  of  conflict  between  the  provi- 
sions of  these  Acta  the  more  restrictive  pro- 
visions shall  apply. 

(d)  The  head  of  any  Federal  or  State 
agency  administering  a  scenic  river  area  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  with  the  appropriate  State  water  pollu- 
tion  control   agencies,   for   the   purpose  of 


eliminating  or  diminishing  the  pollution  of 
waters  within  a  scenic  river  area. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  constitute  an 
express  or  Implied  claim  or  denial  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  as  to  exemption 
from  State  water  laws. 

(f)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
Jurisdiction  or  responsibilities  of  the  States 
under  other  provisions  of  law  with  respect  to 
fish  and  wildlife. 

(g)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  con- 
strue, interpret,  modify  or  be  In  conflict  with 
any  interstate  compact  made  by  any  States 
which  contain  any  portion  of  the  National 
Scenic  Rivers  System. 

(h)  A  State  shall  have  rights  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  adequate  access  by  such 
State  to  the  beds  of  navigable  streams,  trib- 
utaries, or  rivers  (or  segments  thereof) 
which  are  vested  In  the  State,  In  case  euch 
beds  are  located  In  a  scenic  river  area. 

(I)  Designation  of  any  stream  or  portion 
thereof  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  reserva- 
tion of  the  waters  of  such  streams  for  pur- 
poees other  than  those  specified  In  this  Act. 
or  in  quantities  greater  than  necessary  to 
accomplish  these  purposes. 

(J)  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  SUtes  over 
waters  of  any  stream  included  a  scenic  river 
area  shall  be  unaffected  by  this  Act  to  the 
extent  that  such  Jurisdiction  may  be  exer- 
cised without  impairing  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  or  Its  administration. 

See.  7.  In  order  to  provide  basic  ecological 
Information  needed  for  management  pur- 
poses, trends  and  changes  in  river  resources; 
and  In  order  to  provide  scientific  and  up-to- 
date  Information  for  the  preservation  and 
management  of  the  National  Scenic  Rivers 
System,  a  systematic  evaluation  of  scenic 
river  recreational  resources  will  be  conducted 
periodically  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Such  evaluation  shall  Include  the  gathering 
and  analysis  of  data  on  water  quality,  pollu- 
tion, the  status  of  fish  populations  and 
aquatic  organisms,  fish  habitat,  game  popu- 
lations and  shore  habitats,  recreation  use, 
recreation  impact,  appropriateness  of  access, 
management  procedures,  developments, 
watershed  condllton  and  trend,  and  other 
data  needed  to  evaluate  the  resources.  The 
method  used  shall  be  sufficiently  uniform  as 
to  permit  comparisons  of  the  same  river  area 
from  time  to  time  and  to  be  of  value  in  com- 
paring one  river  area  with  another.  The  In- 
formation gathered  for  evaluation  should  be 
collected  with  a  view  to  utilizing  It  In  long 
range  management  of  the  various  classes  of 
scenic  rivers.  The  evaluation  methods 
should  be  prepared  by  trained  fishery  and 
wildlife  biologists,  ecologlsts,  and  other  ap- 
propriately trained  scientists. 

Sbc.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


MRS.    INA    BEAUCHAMP    HALL,    1966 

NORTH  DAKOTA  MOTHER  OF  THE 

YEAR 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dfkota  [Mr.  Rbdlin]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
I  considered  it  a  great  pleasure  to 
escort  the  1966  North  Dakota  Mother  of 
the  Year,  Mrs.  Ina  Beauchamp  Hall. 
ParshaU.  N.  Dak.,  to  the  Star  Spangled 
Awards  Dinner  of  the  American  Mothers 
Committee,  Inc. 


Mrs.  Hall,  the  mother  of  nine  children, 
is  an  associate  home  extension  agent, 
employed  by  the  Elxtension  Service  of 
North  Dakota  State  University.  A  check 
w-ith  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
shows  that  she  Is  the  first  home  exten- 
sion agent  in  the  United  States  to  receive 
a  Mother  of  the  Year  title. 

Another  first  for  Mrs.  Hall  is  the  fact 
that  her  sister,  Mrs.  Margaret  Breuer, 
of  Emmet,  N.  Dak„  was  named  North 
Dakota  Mother  of  the  Year  in  1956. 
Never  before  in  my  State  had  sisters  been 
honored  with  this  title. 

Mrs.  Hall,  who  lives  on  the  edge  of  the 
Port  Berthold  Indian  Reservation,  has 
developed,  on  the  reservation,  home- 
maker  groups  for  adult  women,  as  well 
as  4-H  programs  currently  involving  250 
boys  and  girls. 

Despite  the  responsibilities  of  rearing 
nine  children,  Mrs.  Hall  has  devoted  her- 
self unstlntingly  to  conununlty  affairs. 
The  Community  Development  Club  of 
Parshall  was  organized  at  a  meeting  in 
her  home.  Believing  that  old  Indian 
skills  and  crafts  should  be  preserved,  she 
displayed  leadership  in  establishing  a 
successful  fall  fair  on  the  reservation  in 
which  Indians  have  the  opportunity  to 
exhibit  their  handiwork.  An  advocate 
of  improving  educational  opixjrtunitles, 
she  recently  established  a  study  hall  and 
library  in  Parshall  for  children  who  find 
it  difficult  to  study  at  home. 

Mrs.  Hall  richly  deserves  the  recogni- 
tion she  is  receiving  as  North  Dakota 
Mother  of  the  Year,  and  I  am  proud  of 
her. 

CATV  AND  COPYRIGHT  REVISION 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has  been  engaged 
in  a  series  of  executive  sessions  on  H.R. 
4347,  for  the  general  revision  of  the  copy- 
right law.  A  pressing  issue  in  the  re- 
vision is  whether  and  to  what  extent 
community  antenna  television  systems 
should  be  liable  for  copyright  infringe- 
ment when  they  retransmit  without  per- 
mission a  broadcast  contsiining  copy- 
righted material. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  h£is 
been  engaged  in  hearings  and  study  of 
the  problems  of  communications  law 
presented  by  CATV  activities. 

Our  Copyright  Subcommittee  has 
reached  agreement  on  certain  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  4347,  to  be  recommended 
to  the  full  committee,  which  would  de- 
fine the  status  of  CATV  operations  under 
the  copyright  law.  Because  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  and  its  relation- 
ship to  matters  now  under  active  con- 
sideration by  the  Commerce  Committee, 
the  subcommittee  has  commimicated  its 
conclusions  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  the  gentleman 


from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers  1  and 
has  made  this  communication  public. 
For  the  convenience  and  interest  of  the 
Members.  I  am  also  inserting  it  in  the 
Record,  together  with  a  draft  of  legis'a- 
tlve  langustge  that  would  effectuate  the 
subcommittee's  proposal. 

The  letter  to  Chairman  Staggers  and 
the  draft  read  as  follows: 

May  5.  1968. 
Hon.  Harlxt  O.  Staggers. 
Chairman,   House  Committee  on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.   Washington    DC. 

Deae  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  know.  Sub- 
committee No.  3  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  is  engaged  In  a  series  of  execu- 
tive sessions  on  H.R.  4347,  a  bill  for  the  gen- 
eral revision  of  the  copyright  law.  title  17 
of  the  United  States  Code.  One  of  the  most 
Important  and  controversial  of  the  Issues 
posed  by  the  revision  Is  the  copyright  status 
of  transmissions  by  community  antenna 
systems. 

Under  H  R.  4347.  as  introduced,  commercial 
CATV  systems  would  be  fully  liable  for  copy- 
right infringement  whenever  they  retransmit 
without  permission  a  broadcast  containing 
copyrighted  material.  After  extensive  con- 
sideration of  the  arguments  made  during  the 
hearings  and  the  legal  and  public  policy 
Issues  involved,  the  subcommittee  has 
reached  agreement  on  certain  amendments 
which  would  substantially  change  the  bill 
to  be  recommended  to  the  full  committee. 

The  subcommittee  Is.  of  coxirse.  aware  that 
your  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  has  been  engaged  In  hearings  and 
study  of  the  problems  of  communications 
law  presented  by  CATV  activities.  It  has 
been  our  purpose,  as  far  as  possible,  to  re- 
solve the  copyright  Issues  raised  by  CATV 
without  trenching  upon  the  area  of  com- 
munications problems.  Because  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  question  and  Its  relationship 
to  the  active  consideration  now  being  given 
by  your  committee  to  measures  that  would 
define  the  status  of  CATV  systems  under 
the  Communications  Act.  we  have  decided 
to  announce  our  conclusions  on  this  par- 
ticular question  at  this  time.  The  following 
Is  a  broad  simplified  summary  of  what  will 
necessarily  be  a  complex  statutory  provision. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  summary.  "CATV" 
refers  to  commercial  services  that  Intercept 
off-the-air  transmissions  of  programs  orig- 
inated by  others  and  retransmit  them  to  pay- 
ing subscribers  by  wire  connections  or  the 
like,  without  altering  their  content,  originat- 
ing programs  themselves,  or  making  special 
charges  for  particular  programs. 

The  subcommittee's  proposal  would  divide 
CATV  activities,  upon  the  basis  of  geographic 
and  other  characteristics,  into  three  broad 
categories  or  •'areas"  which  we  call  "white," 
"black,"  and  "gray."  In  very  general  terms. 
the  subcommittee  proposes  to  exempt  CATV 
operations  from  copyright  If  they  are  en- 
tirely in  the  white  area;  make  them  fully 
liable  If  they  are  In  the  black  area;  and  sub- 
ject them  to  limited  liability  in  the  nature  of 
a  "reasonable  license  fee"  If  they  are  In  the 
gray  area. 

Under  the  subcommittee's  prop)osal.  the 
white  area  embraces  CATV  retransmission 
solely  within  the  radius  of  the  area  served  by 
the  primary  broadcaster  (In  effect.  Its  "grade 
B  contour")  to  fill  in  gaps  or  improve  bad 
reception  caused  by  technical  Interference. 
Example:  A  system  operating  solely  within 
New  York  City  and  retransmitting  New  York 
City  stations  only. 

The  black  area  embraces  retransmission  be- 
yond the  area  served  by  the  primary  broad- 
caster Into  an  area  already  served  by  one 
or  more  other  broadcasters,  none  of  whom 
Is  licensed  to  carry  the  same  program.  Ex- 
ample: A  system  bringing  a  New  York  City 
station's  broadcast  of  a  motion  picture  to 


Philadelphia  sulDScrlbers  when  no  Philadel- 
phia station  Is  licensed  to  broadcast  It. 

The  gray  area  embraces  retransmissions  be- 
yond the  area  served  by  the  primary  broad- 
caster into  an  area  already  served  by  another 
broadcaster  who  has  a  license  to  carry  the 
same  program;  or  Into  an  area  not  served  by 
anv  primary  broadcaster. 

The  subcommittee  believes  that  In  the  so- 
called  white  area  where  the  CATV  operation 
Is  merely  a  "fill-In"  or  "master  antenna" 
service,  operating  solely  within  the  area 
served  by  the  primary  broadcaster,  the  im- 
pact of  the  CATV  operation  Is  primarily  to 
expand  the  audience  by  which  the  value  of 
the  copyright  owner's  license  to  the  primary 
broadcaster  is  measured. 

Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  CATV  op- 
eration occurs  In  a  black  area,  I.e..  where  It 
extends  Into  an  area  within  which  there  are 
broadcasting  facilities  but  the  copyright 
owner  has  not  granted  his  authorization  for 
any  transmission,  the  unauthorized  retrans- 
mission by  CATV  could  destroy  a  market  and 
result  in  direct,  inunedlate  damage.  Here 
the  subcommittee  would  Impose  fuU  liability 
for  infringement  of  copyright,  including  In- 
junctive relief. 

Intermediately.  In  the  gray  area  situation, 
where  the  copyright  owner  has  already  li- 
censed the  use  of  his  work  In  the  area,  or 
there  Is  no  broadcaster  to  license,  there  Is  no 
direct  loss  of  market  exclusivity.  There  is. 
however,  an  uncompensated  free  ride  at  the 
owner's  expense.  Advertisers  will  not  pay 
for  viewers  living  outside  their  area,  and 
CATV  service  In  these  areas  may  keep  out 
local  broadcasters  who  would  pay.  Here,  the 
subcommittee  believes  that  a  reasonable  li- 
cense fee  best  meets  the  equities. 

Beyond  this  allocation  of  different  rights 
and  remedies  for  the  white,  black,  and  gray 
areas,  the  subcommittee's  proposal  takes 
Into  account  the  arguments  of  the  CATV 
operators  as  to  the  difficulties  of  obtaining 
advance  clearances  and  the  dangers  of  un- 
limited liability  for  statutory  damages  In 
this  field.  It  proposes,  with  respect  to  CATV 
operations  in  the  black  area,  to  Impose  full 
liability  only  if  the  operator  proceeds  with 
the  unauthorized  retransmission  after  having 
received  advance  notice  from  the  copyright 
owner.  If  the  owner  does  not  provide  ad- 
vance notice,  the  retransmission  would  be 
treated  as  If  it  were  In  the  gray  area. 

As  for  CATV  operations  in  the  gray  area, 
the  subcommittee  proposes  to  withhold  the 
possibility  of  an  injunction  or  statutory 
damages,  and  limit  the  operator's  liability 
to  a  "reasonable  license  fee"  to  be  fixed  by  the 
court  in  the  absence  of  agreement  How- 
ever, in  order  to  Induce  negotiations,  tbe 
proposed  amendment  would  provide  the 
court  with  discretion  to  triple  the  recovery 
If  It  finds  that  the  infringer  faUed  to  accept 
a  reasonable  offer,  or  to  withhold  any  recov- 
ery if  It  finds  that  the  copyright  owner  had 
refused  to  accept  a  reasonable  offer. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  subcom- 
mittee's proposal  is  directed  solely  to  a  pro- 
spective solution  to  the  cx)mmunity  antenna 
problem  under  the  general  revision  of  the 
copyright  law.  It  Is  not  Intended  as  the  ex- 
prefslon  of  any  opinion  as  to  what  the  pres- 
ent law  Is  under  the  1909  statute  or  as  to  how 
the  courts  should  ultimately  decide  that 
qUipstlon. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  W.  Kastrnmrier. 
Acting   Ch^rman   for   Copyright    Re- 
vision, Subcommittee  No.  3. 


I  .  Limitations  on  Exclusivx  Rights;  Sbc- 
ondaey  Transmissions. 
(a)  Certain  srcondaet  transmission  rk- 
EMPTED. — (1)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  ( b )  and  ( c ) .  tbe  sec- 
ondary transmission  to  the  public  of  a  pri- 
mary transmission  embodying  a  performance 
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or  display  of  :t  work,  is  nut  an  Infringement 
of  copyright   Lf 

(A)  the  secondary  transraisslon  consista 
entirely  of  relaying  t.'ie  primary  tran«nils- 
sion  to  the  private  rooms  of  a  hotel  or  other 
public  establishment,  and  no  direct  charge 
18  made  to  the  occupants  of  the  private  roomB 
to  ste  or  hear  the  secondary  transmission;  or 

iB)  the  secondary  transmission  Is  zxutde 
solely  for  the  purp<jse  and  under  the  con- 
ditions speclfled  by  clause  (2i  of  section 
109.    or 

(C)  the  secondary  transmission  Is  made 
by  a  common  carrier  who  has  no  direct  or 
Indirect  control  over  the  content  or  selec- 
tion of  the  primary  transmission  or  over  the 
particular  recipients  of  the  secondary  traas- 
mission,  and  whose  activities  with  respect 
tc.  the  secondary  transmission  consist  solely 
of  providing  wires,  cables,  or  other  com- 
munications channels  for  the  use  of  others. 

2i  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  iCf.  but  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  ibi,  t:ie  secondary  transmis- 
sion Nj  the  put.iC  of  a  primary  transmission 
embodying  a  performance  or  display  of  a 
word  is  not  an  Infringement  of  copyright  If 
the  secondary  transmission  Is  made  by  a  gov- 
ernmental body,  or  other  nonprofit  orga- 
nization, without  any  purp<jse  of  direct  or 
indirect  commercial  advantage,  and  without 
any  charge  to  the  recipients  of  the  secondary 
transmission  other  than  assessments  neces- 
sar;-  to  defray  the  actual  an.3  reasonable 
coet.^  of  maintaining  and  ciperating  the  sec- 
ond'iry   transmission  service 

i3)  Subject  to  the  prov;s!  .ms  of  subsec- 
tions lb)  and  (c),  the  secondary  transmis- 
sion to  the  public  of  a  primary  transmis- 
sion embodying  a  performance  or  display  of 
a  work  Is  not  an  mf ringem.ent  of  copyright 
if  the  secondary  transmission  Is  made  for 
reception  solely  within  the  limits  of  the  area 
normally  encompassed  by  the  primary  trans- 
mi.sslon. 

lb)        C^TAIN        8BCONDART        THAN  SMI8SIONS 

rtLLT  ACTIONABLE — Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (c)  and  of  clauses 
i2i  and  i  3  of  subsection  lai,  the  secondary 
transmission  to  the  public  of  &  primary 
transmission  embodying  a  performance  or 
display  of  a  work  Is  actionable  as  an  act  of 
Infringement  under  section  501,  and  Is  fully 
subject  Ui  the  remedies  provided  by  sections 
502  through  506,  if 

1  I  the  content  of  the  particular  primary 
transmission  is  in  any  way  altered  by 
changes  deletions,  or  additions  during  Its 
secondary  transmission,  or 

•2)  the  secondary  transmitter,  within  one 
month  before  or  after  the  particular  second- 
ary transmission,  originates  any  transmis- 
sions to  th.jse  members  of  the  public  to 
whom  it  alfo  makes  the  secondary  trans- 
mission, except  for  no  more  than  one  trana- 
mlseion  at  any  one  time  of  weather  and 
news  reports:  or 

3  ,  the  secondary  transmitter,  within  one 
month  bef'ire  or  after  the  particular  sec- 
ondary transmission  makes  any  separate,  di- 
rect charge  for  any  particular  transmission 
It  makes  t<j  those  members  of  the  public  to 
whom  It  also  makes  the  sec  ndarv  transmis- 
sion: or 

i4i  the  secondary  transmission  Is  made  for 
reception  wholly  or  partly  outside  the  limits 
v)f  *he  area  normHliy  encompassed  by  the 
primary  transmission,  and 

A I  the  secondary  transmitter,  at  least 
one  month  before  the  date  of  the  secondary 
transmission,  has  not  recorded  la  the  Copy- 
right Office  in  accordance  with  requirements 
that  the  Register  of  Copyriaihtjs  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation,  the  identity  and  address 
of  the  person  who  Dwns  the  secondarv  trans- 
mission service  or  has  power  to  exercise 
primary  control  over  it.  together  with  the 
name  and  location  of  the  primarv  transmit- 
ter   or 

iB  the  secondary  transmlRston  in  made 
for   reception    whoUv    or   partly   within    the 


limits  of  an  area  normally  encompassed  by 
one  or  more  transmitting  facilities,  other 
than  the  primary  transmitter.  If: 

(I)  within  that  area  no  such  facility  is  au- 
thorized to  transmit  the  scune  performance 
or  display  of  the  work,  and 

(II)  the  copyright  owner  has  given  written 
notice  to  the  secondary  tran&mltter.  In  ac- 
cordance with  requirements  that  the  Reg- 
ister of  Copyrigths  shall  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation, at  least  ten  days  before  the  primary 
transmission,  that  the  copyright  owner's  au- 
thorization is  necessary  for  the  secondary 
transmission. 

(c)   LrMrrATioNs  on  UABiLrrT  roa  ce«tain 

SECONDABY     TaANSMISSIONS. (1)      BubJeCt     tO 

the  provisions  of  subsection  (b),  in  the  fol- 
lowing cases  involving  a  secondary  transmis- 
sion to  the  public  of  a  primary  transmission 
embodying  a  performance  or  display  of  a 
work,  liability  of  the  secondary  transmitter 
for  infringement  under  section  501  does  not 
include  the  remedies  provided  by  sections 
502.  503.  and  606.  and  its  liability  for  the 
remedies  provided  by  sections  504  and  605  is 
limited  as  provided  by  clause  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section : 

(A)  Where  the  secondary  transmtesion 
comes  within  the  scope  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
subclause  (B)  of  subsection  (b)(4),  but  the 
copyright  owner  has  not  given  notice  as  pro- 
vided by  paragraph  (U)  of  that  subclaxise; 
or 

(B)  Where  the  secondary  transmission  is 
made  for  reception  wholly  or  partly  outside 
the  limits  of  the  area  normally  encompassed 
by  the  primary  transmission,  not  including 
an  area  covered  by  subclause  (B)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  (4),  and 

(1)  the  secondary  transmission  is  made 
for  reception  wholly  or  partly  within  the  lim- 
its of  an  area  normally  encompassed  by  a 
transmitting  facility,  other  than  the  primary 
transmitter,  if  such  facility  is  authorized 
to  transmit  the  same  performance  or  display 
of  the  work  on  the  date  the  secondary  trans- 
mission Is  made,  whether  or  not  such  au- 
thorized transmission  is  made  on  that  date; 
or 

(11)  the  secondary  transmission  is  made 
for  reception  wholly  or  partly  within  the  lim- 
its of  an  area  not  normally  encompassed  by 
any  transmitting  facility, 

(2)  In  any  case  coming  within  the  scope 
of  subclauses  (A)  or  (B)  of  clause  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  the  Infringer's  liability  under 
section  604  does  not  include  any  of  the  In- 
fringer's profits  or  statutory  damages,  and 
the  copyright  owner's  right  to  recover  actual 
damages  is.  except  as  provided  in  subclauses 
(A)  and  (B)  of  this  clause,  limited  to  re- 
covery of  a  reasonable  license  fee.  as  found  by 
the  court  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case. 

(A)  Where  the  court  finds  that  the  in- 
fringer has  refused  or  failed  to  accept  an 
offer  of  a  license.  In  writing  and  signed  by 
the  copyright  owner,  in  which  the  license  fee 
stated  was  reasonable  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  it  may  in  its  discretion 
increase  the  recovery  under  section  604  to 
a  sum  of  not  more  than  three  times  the 
amotmt  of  a  reasonable  license  fee,  to  which 
may  be  added  a  discretionary  award  of  costs 
and   attorney's  fees   under  section   505; 

(B)  Where  the  court  finds  that  the  copy- 
right owner  has  refused  or  failed  to  accept 
the  written  offer,  accompanied  by  a  tender, 
of  a  license  fee  that  was  reasonable  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  it  may  in  its  dis- 
cretion award  costs  and  attorney's  fees  under 
section  504  to  the  Infringer,  and  may  reduce 
or  withhold  an  award  of  a  reasonable  license 
fee  under  section  504. 

(d)  DntNmoKs. — As  used  in  this  section, 
the  following  terms  and  their  variant  forms 
mean  the  following: 

(1)  A  "primary  transmUsion"  is  one  made 
by  the  transmitting  facility  whose  signals 
are  being  received  and  further  transmitted 
by  the  secondary  transmission  service,  re- 


gardless of  where  or  when  the  performance  or 
display  was  first  transmitted. 

(2)  A  "secondary  transmission"  is  the 
further  transmitting  of  a  primary  transmis- 
sion simultaneously  with  tJae  primary  trans- 
mission. 

(3)  The  "area  normally  encompassed  "  by 
a  transmission  comprises  the  entire  geo- 
graphic area  within  the  radius  that  the 
transmitter's  signal  is  expected  to  reach 
effectively  under  normal  conditions,  includ- 
ing any  parts  of  the  area  within  that  radius 
that  its  signal  falls  to  reach  effectively  be- 
cause of  terrain,  structures,  or  other  physical 
or  technical  barriers.  Where  such  geo- 
graphic area  has  been  designated  by  Federal 
statute  or  regulation  for  other  purposes,  the 
Register  of  Copyrights  may,  by  regulation, 
make  such  designation  applicable  for  pur^ 
poses  of  this  section. 
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WILL  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  DE- 
FENSE MAKE  PINAL  ITS  PERSONAL 
COMMEFICIAL  AFFAIRS  DIREC- 
TIVE? 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annixnzio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Department  of  Defense  pub- 
lished a  revision  of  its  8-month-old  per- 
sonal commercial  affairs  directive.  This 
directive  sets  guidelines  for  businesses 
selling  or  extending  credit  to  servicemen 
and  seeking  military  assistance  in  col- 
lecting the  debt  if  the  serviceman  fails 
to  honor  his  obligation. 

The  original  directive  was  published 
last  September  but  was  not  put  into  force 
because  Defense  Department  lawyers 
felt  it  was  vague  and  ambiguous.  After 
reading  the  latest  directive,  I  can  only 
conclude  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense lawyers  are  vague  and  ambiguous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  going  any  further, 
I  want  to  go  on  record  with  a  predic- 
tion. I  congratulate  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  portions  of  the  directive 
which  have  been  strengthened  through 
revision.  However,  I  predict  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  not  adopt 
in  a  finalized  form  all  of  the  provisions 
of  the  directive  which  would  hamper  the 
activities  of  loan  sharks  find  sharp- 
practice  finance  companies.  And,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  Department  will  not 
accept  as  final  those  portions  of  the  di- 
rective which  contain  obvious  loopholes. 

Perhaps  the  most  glaring  loophole  in 
the  directive  involves  the  submission  of 
full  disclosure  forms  when  a  contract  in- 
volving a  serviceman  is  signed.  The  di- 
rective provides  that  on-post  credit  un- 
ions and  banks  fill  out  these  forms  at 
the  time  of  the  transaction.  However, 
all  other  credit  extenders  are  not  re- 
quired to  fill  out  the  full  disclosure  forms 
at  the  time  of  the  transaction,  but  are 
required  to  make  the  full  disclosure  if 
the  credit  extender  asks  for  help  from 
the  military  in  collecting  a  debt  which 
a  serviceman  has  fa'led  to  honor.  How 
can  the  Department  of  Defense  call  this 
section  full  disclosure  if  no  disclosure  is 
made  at  the  time  of  the  transaction? 


It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  not 
lU  credit  extenders  plan  to  fill  In  the 
:ull  disclosure  section  at  the  time  of  the 
ransaction  but  will  be  quick  to  fill  out 
he  necessary  documents  when  they  want 
lelp  in  collecting  the  loan.    This  proce- 
dure may  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  credit 
extender  but  will  offer  little  in  the  way 
jf  assistance  to  a  serviceman. 
I  strongly  urge  the  Department  of  De- 
ense  to   reconsider   Its  stand  on   this 
>oint  and  require  all  credit  extenders  to 
make  full  disclosure  at  the  time  of  the 
jntract  signing. 

There  are  some  circumstances  where 
his  might  prove  unfair  to  the  credit  ex- 
enders — such  as  the  business  firm  which 
nly  occasionally  handles  a  military  con- 
:act.   In  addition,  it  might  work  a  hard- 
hip  on  firms  who  lend  to  a  civilian  who 
.ater  enters  the  Armed  Forces  and  then 
falls  behind  in  his  obligations.    In  these 
cases  the  Department  could  provide  rules 
for  exception.    But  to  provide  an  over- 
all out  for  credit   extenders  not   only 
creates  a  loophole,  but  pubUcizes  it  with 
a  virtual  flashing  neon  light. 

In  addition,  the  rewrite  directive  does 
not  provide   the   Secretary   of   Defense 
with  the  power  to  declare  a  fli-m  off 
limits  on  a  worldwide  or  nationwide  ba- 
sis, if  he  feels   the   offense   is   serious 
enough.    The  original  directive  did  pro- 
vide this  power.     Now  such  a  broad- 
scale,  off-limits  designation  would  have 
to  be  reached  on  a  locality-by-locality 
basis,  a  time-consuming  operation  that 
would  not  provide  servicemen  through- 
out the  w^orld  with  adequate  protection. 
There  are  other  portions  of  the  direc- 
tive which  are  not  satisfactory,  but  I  will 
not  take  the  time  of  this  body  to  go  into 
them,  since  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  made  it  clear  it  is  not  interested  in 
making  it  any  tougher  on  loan  sharks. 
If  the   Department   of   Defense    really 
cares,  why  does  it  not  take  off-limits  ac- 
tion against  companies  which  are  abus- 
ing the  servicemen?     Certainly,  It  does 
not  take  a  wordy — or  perhaps  worth- 
less—directive to  accomplish  this  task. 
The  Department  of  Defense  needs  to  go 
no  further  than  thousands  of  legal  as- 
sistance officers  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  find  out  which  companies  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  our  men  in  uniform. 
Nearly    2    months    have    passed,   Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  Department  of  De- 
fense published  a  directive  which  would 
establish  overseas  credit  unions.    At  the 
time  the  directive  was  signed,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  a  task  force  be  established 
to  educate  overseas  commands  in  the 
methods  of  establishing  credit  unions. 
The    Department    of    Defense     has 
dragged  its  feet  in  this  area  and  has 
done  little  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  such  a  task  force.    Despite  repeated 
Inquiries  by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  the  Department  appears  to 
l*  no  closer  to  the  opening  of  overseas 
credit  unions  than  it  was  at  the  time  the 
directive  was  signed. 

I  would  further  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  this  body  that  on  March 
J6  of  this  year  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  McNamara  asking  that 
Uiese  overseas  credit  unions  be  officially 
designated  "Patman  Plan  Credit  Unions," 
™ice  it  was  the  gentleman  from  Texas 


tMr.  PA-rMAN],  the  esteemed  chairman  of 
the  House  Banking  Committee,  who  of- 
fered the  plan  which  ultimately  led  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  directive.  It 
was  my  feeling  that  by  naming  these 
credit  unions  after  this  great  American, 
it  would  be.  in  some  small  way,  a  fitting 
tribute  to  his  outstanding  work  on  behalf 
of  credit  unions.  However,  the  Depart- 
ment has  not  seen  fit  to  answer  my  letter 
although  my  office  did  receive  a  phone 
call  last  week  stating  that  they  are  work- 
ing on  an  answer.  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  nearly  2  months  is  an  adequate  time 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  answer 
a  Congressman's  letter. 

No  one  would  be  happier  than  I  if  the 
Department  of  Defense  would  remove 
from  the  latest  personal  commercial 
affairs  directive  all  of  the  loopholes  that 
I  have  mentioned  and  leave  intact  those 
provisions  which  protect  our  servicemen. 
I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  too  much  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  put  the  wel- 
fare of  our  servicemen  ahead  of  the  wel- 
fare of  loan  sharks. 


PATRICK  V.  McNAMARA 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wu-liam  D.  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  pohit  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  sadly  add  my  voice  today  to  those 
who  mourn  the  death  of  Michigan's 
senior  Senator,  Patrick  V,  McNamara, 
who  announced  only  recently  that  he 
would  not  seek  reelection,  and  that  he 
was  calling  an  end  to  a  Senate  career 
of  12  years.  Death  has  now  robbed  him 
of  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  years 
of  retirement  that  he  so  richly  deserved. 

Senator  Patrick  V.  McNamara  was  a 
truly  great  American,  a  dedicated  states- 
man who  fought  hard  for  the  principles 
in  which  he  believed.  He  was  an  honest, 
straightforward  man,  who  spoke  to  the 
point,  and  who  had  no  use  for  sham 
and  hypocrisy. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  pipefitter  at 
the  age  of  18,  By  the  time  he  was  21, 
he  Wl^  president  of  a  pipefitters  and 
plumhfer  imion  local.  His  devotion  to 
the  labor  movement  was  one  of  the 
guideposts  of  his  life.  He  was  president 
of  Pipefitters'  Local  636  in  Detroit  from 
1937  until  1955,  and  was  vice  president  of 
the  Detroit  and  Wayne  County  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  from  1939  until  1945, 

During  World  War  n  he  was  Rent 
Control  Administrator  for  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  for  a  three-county 
area,  and  in  1946-47  he  served  on  the 
Detroit  City  Council,  In  1949.  he  was 
elected  to  the  Detroit  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, where  he  served  until  his  election 
as  Senator  in  1954. 

In  the  Senate,  he  rose  through  senior- 
ity to  become  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  ranking  member  of 
the  Special  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Aging,  and  chairman  of  the  Select  Sub- 
committee   on    Poverty.      Through    his 


work  on  these  committees,  Senator  Mc- 
Namara used  his  vision  and  understand- 
ing to  enrich  the  lives  of  countless  Ameri- 
cans for  generations  to  come. 

Among  a  rich  legacy  of  achievements, 
"Senator  Pat"  was  particularly  proud  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  which 
created  an  Administration  on  Aging,  and 
the  medicare  program,  for  which  he  bat- 
tled for  many  years. 

All  who  knew  him  will  miss  Senator 
McNamara.  We  will  miss  his  outspoken 
integrity,  his  unfailing  cheerfulness  and 
his  boundless  optimism. 

I  extend  to  his  family  my  deepest 
sympathy  on  their  great  loss.  I  know 
they  take  comfort  in  the  thought  that  he 
lived  a  long  and  full  life,  and  that  his 
name  will  be  honored  for  all  time  as  that 
of  a  great  and  dedicated  American. 


COMMUNITIES  IN  ACTION 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr,  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  the  first  issue  of  Communities  in 
Action  was  published  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  It  is  described 
as  a  periodical  account  of  the  war  on 
poverty.  I  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  House  because  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  noteworthy  effort  at 
telling  the  story  of  the  war  against  pov- 
erty. Including  the  criticism  for  and 
against. 

To  illustrate  the  quality  of  the  writing 
found  in  this  first  issue  of  Communities 
in  Action,  as  well  as  its  objectivity,  I 
would  like  to  Insert  in  the  Record  two 
articles.  The  first,  "Sorry,  Wrong  Num- 
ber," explains  some  of  the  difficulties  of 
communicating  with  persons  in  the  lower 
Income  groups.  The  second  article  is 
entitled  "Nobody  Wants  Welfare."  Writ- 
ten by  Ralph  Mathews,  Jr„  it  tells  of  the 
work  of  Walter  Dawkins,  a  young  grass- 
roots organizer  of  the  poor.  This  article 
contains  what  I  consider  to  be  a  highly 
significant  statement  from  Mr.  Dawkins 
who  discusses  what  he  calls  the  national 
mistake  of  most  of  the  early  adult  train- 
ing programs  for  hard-core  unemployed 
people  : 

Right  here  In  the  city  of  Newark  at  a  much 
earlier  stage  of  the  antlpoverty  program  this 
national  mistake  was  Illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  people  who  got  the  money  and  the 
facilities  to  train  poor  people  were  always 
people  out  of  the  community,  people  down- 
town so  to  speak. 

When  the  p)oor  communities  looked  around 
it  was  the  same  downtown  people  getting  the 
faculties  and  then  saying  to  the  poor.  "Come 
to  us.  we'll  teach  you  and  get  you  to  read." 
For  the  poor  It  was  the  same  old  question  of 
those  p>eople. 

Both  articles  are  extremely  worth- 
while, and  I  hope  they  will  be  read  as 
widely  as  p>osslble.  In  fact,  I  hope  the 
entire  magazine  will  be  read  as  widely  as 
possible.  Frankly,  one  does  not  expect 
interesting,  thought  provoking,  critical 
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reading  tx3  be  found  in  Government  pub- 
lications. Communities  in  Action  la  a 
refreshing  change. 

Serpent  Shrivtr.  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  Russell  B. 
Roberts,  editor  of  Communities  m  Ac- 
tion, and  the  rest  of  the  staff  tiavc  my 
congratulations  and  sincere  Kood  wishes 
for  many  more  issues  of  this  excellent 
ne-A  magazine  With  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  am  inserting  the  two  articles  at 
this  point  Ln  the  Record: 

"Sorry.    Wrong    Number" — Communication 
AND   THE  Poor 
The    catidldatp    In    an    election   of    a   com- 


monity  iu;tion  board  knocks  on  the  door. 
.\s  soon  as  the  door  opens  she  begins  her 
pi'.chi — "you  ought  to  be  Interested  •  •  • 
this  Is  something  different  •  •  •  you  have 
a  real  interest  in  being  represented  •  •  •," 
Then  just  before  the  door  Is  slammed  in 
her  face,  the  potential  voter  she  tried  to 
Interest  wave.s  a  welfare  department  envelope 
w*.*;-!  an  election  notice  enclomed:  "Are  they 
going  to  cut  ofT  my  checlt  next  month  If 
I  don't  vote  for  you?" 

In  a  metropolitan  neighborhood,  a  survey 
shows  that  80  percent  of  the  residents  don't 
know  Where  a  neignborhood  center  Is  located. 
It  has  been  operating  a  block  or  two  away 
for  over  6  muntlis. 

In  a  small  Midwestern  city,  a  community 
action  agency  offlclal  shakes  his  head  at  a 
haJidful  of  people  whn  turned  out  for  a 
meeting  deslgr.ed  to  e.Tplain  the  new  war  on 
poverty  program  "I  don't  understand  It. 
Both  pipers  carried  an  announcement  of  the 
meetings  "  And  a  block  worker  replied. 
"Who  reads   the   paper''" 

By  and  large,  when  It  comes  to  any  kind 
of  mass  ccmmunlcailon  with  the  people  we 
exist  Xa^  work  with,  war  on  poverty  programs 
get   a   "sorry,    wrong   number" 

It  should  not  be  a  surprise,  nor  should 
It  be  a  cause  for  embarrassment  or  alarm. 
This  situation,  recently  emerging  Into  sharper 
focus,  really  underlines  the  completely  dif- 
ferent character  of  community  action.  Ob- 
viously, one  of  the  reasons  that  more  tradi- 
tional approaches  have  failed  to  be  completely 
effe-^tlve  Is  thl:j  verv  communication  gap. 
.■\nd  by  now  It  should  be  equally  obvious 
that  to  a  startling  degree,  a  meaningful  par- 
ticipation of  the  groups  and  area«  to  be 
served  will  be  measured  by  our  success  In 
cloelng  that  gap. 

Just  as  Headatart  has  triggered  a  whole 
new  concept  of  preschot.l  education  and  Job 
Corps  has  revealed  a  vast  potential  tor  skilled 
people  bvpassed  by  traditional  education 
structures,  so  too,  community  action  must 
evolve  new  techniques  of  communication. 
The  vast  available  expertise  In  mass  commu- 
nication or  public  relations  has  developed 
largely  as  a  result  of  market  studies,  auditace 
surveys  and  readership  |>olls  But  the  pe-  pie 
with  whom  we  are  concerned  liave  been 
largely  ignored  as  a  m;irket  and  thus  little 
has  been  done  professionally  to  research 
effective  communications  with  them 

In  certain  areas,  some  publications  some 
stations  have  a  segment  of  this  specialized 
audience  Thev  tend  to  be  selective  about 
the  material  tney  use  they  are,  \inderstand- 
ablv,  as  .specialized  In  editorial  judgment  as 
In  dudience 

i  .^e  burden  ls  on  the  peddler  The  pom- 
mun.tv  lu-iion  aieiicv  which  w.i.ntB  ext>o6'ire 
for  it.s  mnasage  In  such  media  cannot  expect 
response  with  a  carbon  of  the  same  release 
t.-.,it  g'.>i's  to  the  rt.ulv  paper  or  the  promo 
•  .e  Tun-AorK  r.id;  1  «t,ition  uses  to  qualify  for 
If;  PCC  public  service  record 

Foreign  language  newspapers — though  they 
win  usually  do  their  own  translation  from 
ETngUsh — want  specifics  They  want  stories 
that  have  a  special  interest  to  their  r«ader- 
siUp,    To  get  the.r  response   -.ve  have  to  know 


their  audience,  take  the  time  U>  get  familiar 
with  thejr  Interests,  learn  what  they  featiu-e. 
And.  In  many  areas,  that's  a  Job  which  can 
be  tedious  and  time  consuming;  but  worth 
the  effort. 

The  s&me  la  true  for  radio  statlona.  Since 
the  resurgence  of  radio  after  the  TV-Induced 
doldrums  of  the  1960's.  many  radio  stations 
have  built  highly  specialized,  loyal  audiences 
based  on  limited  but  specific  prograxnlng. 
Again,  standard  market  data  laga  behind.  To 
give  them  the  kind  of  material  they  find 
usable  requires  local  study,  research,  and  a 
substantial  rewriting  of  the  standard  radio 
bandouc. 

In  the  same  fashion,  the  rural  weekly, 
small  In  circulation,  and  the  farm-oriented 
radio  station,  with  a  low  rating,  often  hold 
sway  over  an  Intensely  loyal  audience.  To  a 
surprising  extent,  their  audiences  overlap  the 
ones  we're  missing. 

As  a  result,  the  one-release-reachee-all- 
medla  mentality  has  to  be  abandoned.  To 
do  our  Job  well,  we  have  to  match  message 
to  media  in  a  method  as  sophisticated,  in  its 
own  way,  as  the  moot  highly  specialized  acl- 
entlflc  agency. 

Conventional  media  don't  work.  The  plain 
fact  Is  that  this  large  part  of  the  American 
population  does  not  read  the  papers  avidly, 
follow  the  news  on  TV  or  get  predlgested 
opinions  from  weekly  news  magazines.  In- 
stead, Insulated  by  a  whole  complex  of  edu- 
cational and  environmental  factors  which  we 
are  in  business  to  change,  their  information 
comes  from  far  more  direct  and  personal 
sources. 

Many  of  the  members  of  our  audience  have 
come  to  trust  the  Information  they  get  from 
neighborhood  personalities  as  far  more  re- 
liable than  the  press.  The  friendly  neighbor- 
hood bartender  or  familiar  laundromat  oi>er- 
ator  frequently  have  much  greater  credibility 
than  the  most  prestigious  reporter  or  knowl- 
edgeable commentator. 

While  the  more  successful  practitioners  in 
the  business  of  mass  communications  have 
become  habitually  dedicated  to  reaching 
thousands  of  people  through  relatively  few 
outlets,  the  most  successful  community  ac- 
tion agencies  will  become  adept  at  reaching 
fewer  people  through  many  more  outlets. 
The  adaptation,  painful  as  It  may  be,  must 
be  on  our  part,  not  on  the  part  of  our 
audience. 

To  the  degree  we  can  get  Information  about 
our  neighborhood  centers  and  our  programs 
into  those  channels  of  commimicatlon,  we 
will  have  participation.  It  will  inevitably  be 
a  process  of  experimentation;  it  will  demand 
imagination  and  Innovation  on  the  part  of 
community  action  directors  and  Information 
specialists.  It  Involves  getting  cloeer  to  the 
neighborhood,  depending  far  more  on  the 
nonprofessionals  in  this  profession  and  pay- 
ing a  great  deal  more  attention  to  the  latin- 
dromat  than  the  library. 

Many  community  action  agencies  have  al- 
ready developed  promising  techniques  in- 
volving such  varied  operations  as  periodic 
meetings  with  bartenders,  gospel  singers  In 
flatbed  trucks.  But,  a  whole  sheaf  of  new  ap- 
proaches will  have  to  come. 

It's  up  to  us  to  be  heard  on  the  telephone 
poles  as  well  as  on  television.  In  the  super- 
market checkout  line  as  well  as  on  the  radio. 
And  simply  because  no  one  else  has  bothered 
to  penetrate  this  "market"  does  not  absolve — 
but  rather  intensifies — our  obligation  to  get 
there. 

OEO  has  an  Interest.  It  can  do  research, 
make  suggestions  and  exchange  experiences. 
But  It  will  eventually  be  the  InformaUon 
officer  in  the  local  community  Eu;tlon  agency 
who  will,  with  colleagues  aroimd  the  country, 
put  together  the  accepted  textbook  on  new 
and  imaginative  ways  of  getting  to  the  ne- 
glected audience.  Without  an  exchange  of 
information — without  somebody's  routine 
practice  becoming  someone  else's  exciting 
new  Idea — our  problem  will  suffer  from  the 


same  neglect  that  has  left  It  the  stepchUd 
of  commercial  researchers. 

Behind  everything  we  do  lies  a  hidden  time 
lx>mb.  The  greater  the  gap  between  our 
communication  with  the  routine  audience 
and  that  which  we  create  for  our  new  audi- 
ence, the  more  Americans  might  understand- 
ably say,  "The  poor  don't  care." 

The  concept  of  community  action  has  beer, 
built  on  the  opposite  premise.  But  If  we 
fail  to  get  the  word  out  to  our  audience  of 
potential  participants  as  well  as  the  observ- 
ers whose  support  we  solicit,  then  we  fall.  If 
we  fall  to  close  the  gap  between  traditional 
communication  and  the  people  whose  prob- 
lems promoted  our  existence,  then  we  would 
but  repeat  the  errcH-  of  the  man  who  ques- 
tioned the  U  JJ.  because  it  lias  so  many  people 
in  it  who  speak  foreign  languages. 

Generally,  the  mass  media — press,  radio, 
TV,  magazines — has  given  an  unusual 
amount  of  attention  to  war  on  poverty  pro- 
grams. Most  Americans,  whose  understand- 
ing and  support  we  so  vitally  need  in  every 
community,  are  beginning  to  know  what  we 
are  about  and  can  be  expected  to  respond  ac- 
cordingly. But  that  support  has  to  be 
matched — Just  as  does  the  success  of  the 
Initial  communications  Job — by  support  and 
involvement  of  the  people  served. 

Nobody  supports  something,  even  for  hu 
own  good.  If  he  never  heard  of  it. 
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"NOBODT    Wants    Welfare" — A    Profile    or 
Newark's  Bl.azer  Training  Program 
(By   RaJph    Matthews.   Jr.) 
Walter  C.  Dawklns.  a  young  grassroots  or- 
ganizer   of    the   poor,    hates    public   welfare 
handouts  as  much  as  any  such  conservative. 
His    program    to    get    people    off    relief   Into 
steady  Jobs  should  be  good  news  to  taxpayers. 
Dawklns,  31,   is  founder-director  of  New- 
ark's  Blazer   work   training   project,   an  ex- 
periment  in   poverty   that   takes   people  di- 
rectly from  the  welfare  rolls — people  previ- 
ously  considered   unemployable — and   trains 
them  quickly  to  get  Jobs  that  will  hold  firm 
despite  Increased  automation. 

Blazer  Is  a  part  of  Newark's  growing  cata- 
log of  weapons  In  the  war  against  poverty 
and  Is  financed  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  The  first  200  students  have 
begun  classes.  Local  sociologists  are  hope- 
ful Blazer  will  help  people  at  the  bottom  of 
the  economic  barrel  move  toward  meaningful 
work  and  life  styles. 

The  Blazer  project  is  nationally  significant 
for  two  very  compelling  reasons: 

It  has  the  potential  to  slash  public  welfare 
expenditures; 

It  is  a  program  conceived,  organized,  and 
administered  by  the  poor  themselves 

Both  premises  make  it  a  program  to  be 
studied  closely  by  community  action  agen- 
cies throughout  the  States  and  territories. 
"wild  man" 
Walter  Dawklns.  a  wiry,  energetic  young 
man.  Is  the  spirit  of  Blazer,  Critics  call  him 
the  "wild  man  of  poverty."  His  champions 
consider  him  a  metropolitan  St.  George  slay- 
ing dragons  of  apathy  which  lurk  along  the 
trail  of  the  frontlines  of  the  poverty  war. 

A  former  schoolteacher  and  social  worker, 
Dawklns  knows  firsthand  of  the  denigrating 
effect  of  public  welfare  on  people  who  want 
to  lift  themselves  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  affluence.  He  frankly  recalls  being 
a  welfare  baby  himself  In  his  hometown  of 
East  St.  Louis.  111. 

"My  mother  was  a  recipient  of  welfare."  he 
recalled,  "as  my  father  died  when  I  was  2 
years  old."  Mrs.  Dawklns,  a  woman  of  spirit, 
determined  to  kick  the  public  assistance  pat- 
tern as  soon  as  she  could.  By  the  time  Daw- 
klns entered  elementary  school  he  and  his 
brothers  were  free  and  clear  of  it  although 
he  was  a  witness  to  what  welfare  did  to  other 
families  much  of  his  life  thereafter. 

"My  hometown  has  always  been  a  slum 
area,"  he  said.  "It  was  compared  with  Clii- 


cago  and  often  called  "Little  Chicago."  I 
was  a  part  of  all  the  street  fights,  the  gangs, 
the  athletic  teams  and  the  successes  and 
failtires  of  the  academic  system  along  with 
all  the  other  guys. 

"I  lived  in  the  East  End,  called  Polack 
Town,  a  section  akin  to  Harlem  In  New  York. 
Everything  went  in  Polack  Town.  We  lived 
;n  a  building  called  "The  Brick,'  one  long 
building  2  stories  high  with  20  families 
of  iX)or  jjeople." 

LIKE  ZOMBIES 

Dawltlns  remembers  with  a  trace  of  bit- 
terness that  many  of  his  neighbors  lived 
from  welfare  check  to  welfare  check  but 
^ethed  with  a  quiet  rage  all  the  while  be- 
cause "nobody  wants  welfare,  not  really,  it's 
like  being  a  zombie,  you  Just  sit  and  wait  for 
transfusions  in  shape  of  a  check  in  the  mall." 

The  welfare  check.  Dawklns  grew  up  rec- 
jgnlzlng,  was  simply  a  way  of  keeping  the 
brakes  on  people,  a  form  of  social  control. 
an  emasculation  of  spirit,  a  confession  of 
the  community's  failure  to  meet  its  respon- 
sibility to  the  more  disadvantaged  of  Its 
members. 

"When  we  designed  the  Blazer  work  train- 
ing program."  he  said.  "We  kept  In  mind  that 
there  is  a  hard  kernel  of  pride  and  a  need  for 
self-respect  In  even  the  most  economically 
deprived  people.  Blazer  Is  working  to  reach 
that  spirit  in  poor  people,  to  break  through 
melr  surface  apathy  and  help  them  help 
themselves  get  moving." 

Prior  to  the  Blazer  work  program,  initiated 
last  fall,  Dawklns  had  operated  a  volunteer 
agency  (the  Blazer  Youth  Council)  that 
worked  to  rehabilitate  members  of  Newark's 
toughest  teenage  crime  gangs. 

When  his  volunteer  agency  presented  the 
work  training  project  to  city  and  Federal 
Governments.  Dawklns  found  that  while  OEO 
was  ready  to  get  the  idea  launched  Immedi- 
ately, he  felt  the  city  was  dragging  its  feet 
on  coming  up  with  funds  to  match  the  OEO 
grant. 

Rither  than  wait  for  redtape  to  unsnarl, 
Dawklns  with  characteristic  zest,  rallied  his 
friends,  associates  (including  some  of  those 
same  tough  teens  from  the  Blazer  Youth 
Council)  and  hit  the  sidewalks  of  Newark 
on  a  fund-raising  campaign. 

Blazer  volunteers  went  into  pool  rooms, 
saloons,  set  up  shop  on  poverty  area  street 
comers,  were  everywhere  In  fact.  In  short 
order,  they  raleed  the  necessary  money  and 
the  Blazer  work  training  project  was  ready 
to  begin. 

"The  war  on  poverty  is  too  crucial  to  this 
toclety's  survival  for  us  to  wait  around," 
Dawklns  said  of  his  crash  collection.  "We 
Just  took  our  program  to  the  people  of  New- 
ark and   they   came  up   with    the   money." 

COMMON    TOUCH 

This  sense  of  p\irp>06e  and  urgency  that 
Dawklns  inspires  confounds  a  lot  of  people 
In  Newark  used  to  more  conventional  ap- 
proaches. It  also  has  caused  several  col- 
lisions between  Dawklns  and  an  assorted 
lioet  of  enemies.  But  even  his  most  adamant 
foes  grudgingly  admit  that  Walter  Is  a  gen- 
uine grassroots  leader.  "Oh.  Walter  has  the 
common  touch  all  right,"  a  former  Blazer 
Council  membe'-  has  commented.  "He  Is  one 
of  the  few  intellectuals  in  the  country,  per- 
liaps,  who  can  completely  relate  to  the  poor. 
Be  is  at  home  in  a  gospel  church  or  a  teenage 
rock  and  roll  record  hop  or  a  slum  tavern, 
and  he  can  get  people  to  move  •  •  •  without 
them  feeling  he's  ever  talking  do'wn  to  them. 
He  can  motivate  people  that  traditional 
social  workers  can  never  commtmlcate 
with  •  •  •  the  only  thing  is  he  is  so  keen  on 
liis  work  sometimes  he  leaves  others  with 
the  feeling  he  has  a  patent  on  poor  people 
and  no  one  else  has  his  expertise." 

A  friend  explains  Dawklns'  drive  this  way: 
"His  whole  life  these  last  5  years  has  been 
Blazer,  first  with  helping  delinquents  and 
now  with  training  folks  to  get  Jolas.    Most  of 


this  time  he  has  worked  without  money — 
don't  ask  me  how  he  kept  above  water — but 
now  that  his  dream  is  reality,  he  takes  a 
stark  view  of  the  world.  With  him,  either 
you  are  a  friend  of  Blazer  or  an  enemy. 
Walter  doesn't  feel  he  has  time  to  make 
subtle  distinctions." 

For  a  time  a  will  struggle  of  classic  pro- 
portions seemed  to  i^e  shaping  up  between  an 
impatient  Dawklns  and  cautiotis  officials  of 
the  TJ.S.  Community  Corps,  Newark's  cen- 
tral antlpoverty  agency.  UCC  had  the  re- 
sponsibility for  seeing  that  Blazer  met  all 
administrative  procedures  required  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

One  UCC  staffer  who  worked  closely  'With 
Blazer  during  its  founding,  after  a  set-to 
with  Walter  in  January,  reported  wearily: 
"We  have  no  doubt  Dawklns  is  a  brilliant 
program  planner,  it  is  a  case  of  his  seeing 
our  view  as  we  are  trying  to  see  bis.  I  keep 
suggesting  that  he  leave  the  administrative 
details  to  us  so  he  will  be  free  to  direct  the 
program  but  he  hangs  right  in  there  with 
us."  For  a  time,  it  seemed  even  an  Innocuous 
item  such  as  hand  soap  for  the  lavatories 
might  have  touched  on  a  crisis  had  Dawklns 
decided  liquid  soap  better  met  the  needs  of 
the  poor. 

STUDENT   UNITT 

This  was  the  same  week  Dawklns  had  led 
his  new  student  body  through  a  Blazer  as- 
sembly meeting  which  ended  with  the  stu- 
dents voting  half  of  the  program's  executive 
committee  out  of  office.  It  was  a  wild,  ex- 
hilarating session  which  shook  local  commu- 
nity action  leaders  into  an  all-day  series  of 
meetings  on  what  to  do  with  Dawklns  but 
ended  with  the  students,  all  hard-core  unem- 
ployables,  unified,  proud,  and  determined  to 
make  Blazer  a  success.  "This  was  the  first 
time  in  their  lives,"  Dawklns  said  after- 
ward, "that  many  of  these  people  had  ever 
taken  a  stand  or  participated  In  a  democratic 
meeting,  and  actually  saw  that  their  vote 
could  count," 

The  Issue  on  which  Dawklns  brought  his 
new  students  together  was  fundamental  to 
his  concept  of  motivating  the  poor.  "Some 
of  our  council  members  were  middle  class, 
cautious;  and  the  students  sensed  they  would 
take  forever  to  get  the  project  moving.  Re- 
member these  students  are  at  a  do-or-dle 
point  In  their  lives.  If  they  don't  get  train- 
ing for  Jobs  through  Blazer  they  know  it's 
the  end  of  the  line  for  them.  They  want 
to  make  good,  It's  their  last  chance.  So 
what  happened  was  they  voted  out  the  slow- 
pokes." 

These  initial,  perhaps  necessary  skirmishes, 
have  lost  their  steam.  The  Blazer  project 
is  settled  In  its  worlcshop  building  in  cen- 
tral Newark  and  the  program  is  moving. 

Just  how  Is  Blazer  structured? 

Dawklns  explains  It  this  way:  "The  Blazer 
Coordinating  Council  of  Youth  Development 
Is  a  nonprofit  corporation  composed  of  three 
distinct  iKKlles:  an  executive  committee 
which  is  an  advisory  group  to  the  trustees 
and  their  membership.  A  trustee  board  and 
the  third  body,  the  general  membership  com- 
prised of  people  from  the  Newark  community 
at  large  interested  in  this  city's  poor. 

"This  is  the  parent  body  which  created  a 
work-training  project  for  a  student  body  of 
200  persons  from  the  rolls  of  city  welfare. 
These  students,  all  adtUts,  are  being  trained 
in  four  basic  areas,  upholstery,  floor  polish- 
ing and  surfacing,  automotive  repair,  and 
food  preparation. 

"Each  of  these  four  training  areas  is  fur- 
ther subdivided.  This  means  simply  that 
upholstery,  for  example,  has  in  It  furniture 
upholstery,  slip-covers,  and  drapes.  And  so 
on.   For  each  trade. 

SURVETED  JOBS 

To  determine  what  kinds  of  vocational 
training  'would  most  quickly  provide  Jobs  for 
Blazer  students,  the  Blazer  staff,  Dawklns  said 
"went  to  the  Area  Redevelopment  Corp.  in 


the  city  of  Newark  and  checked  their  statis- 
tical data  on  job  openings  and  fields  where 
workers  cannot  be  automated  out  of  Jobs 
•  •  •  in  fields  of  constant  need. 

Federal  and  State  Job  protection  data  was 
also  studied.  Dawklns  is  keenly  aware  of 
the  implications  of  automation  and  feels  that 
in  training  people  for  Jobs  that  "will  hold  up 
at  least  into  the  1970's,  is  as  far  as  anyone  In 
vocational  education  dare  go." 

The  Blazer  workers  then  checked  their  Job 
data  with  local  industries  and  the  final  four- 
trade  ctirriculum  is  a  result  of  agreements  on 
>obs  are  available  by  both  labor  experts  and 
employers. 

Once  Dawklns  and  his  staff  knew  what  the 
labor  market  was  like  they  tackled  the  prob- 
lem of  teaching  people  who  had  been  able  to 
hold  steady  Jobs  In  the  past  or  had  unfortu- 
nate schooling  experience  if  any  schooling  at 
all. 

His  own  experience  as  a  community  or- 
ganizer had  much  earlier  led  him  to  conclude 
that  most  adult  training  programs  for  hard- 
core unemployed  people  had  failed  In  the 
past  because  of  what  he  calls  "a  national 
mistake." 

■Right  here  In  the  city  of  Newark."  he  said, 
"at  a  much  earlier  stage  of  the  antlpoverty 
program  this  national  mistake  was  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  the  people  who  got 
the  money  and  the  facilities  to  train  poor 
people  were  always  people  out  of  the  com- 
munity,  p>eople  downtown  so  to  speak. 

When  the  poor  communities  looked  around 
It  was  the  same  downtown  people  getting 
the  facilities  and  then  saying  to  the  poor 
come  to  us,  we  will  teach  you  and  get  you 
to  read.  For  the  poor  it  was  the  same  old 
question  of  "thoee  people"  again. 

NATIONAL    MISTAKE 

The    mistake    really   was    In    not    housing 
the    program    right    within    the    communitT^ 
where  the  poor  could  participate. 

Dawklns  Is  very  firm  In  his  insistence  that 
traditional  social  workers  and  educators  have 
failed  miserably  in  their  missions. 

"If  you  are  really  going  to  involve  the  poor 
on  various  levels,' the  communications  bar- 
riers must  be  broken  down.  We  felt  and  saw 
that  this  was  a  part  of  what  the  Government 
was  saying  when  it  launched  the  war  on  pov- 
erty and  traditionally  (in  education  and 
other  social  areas )  there  has  been  a  complete 
lack  of  communications.  In  Newark  and 
elsewhere." 

And  so  Blazer's  second  concern  was  a 
teaching  method  that  would  really  commu- 
nicate with  poor  people,  involve  and  not 
p>atronlze  them  at  any  step  of  the  process. 

The  answer:  assembling  a  staff  of  teachers 
and  teacher  aids  that  in  the  director's  words: 
"were  from  the  poor  areas  who  use  the  same 
terminology  and  had  the  same  broad  basic 
understanding  of  what  poverty  really  is." 

Dawklns'  theory  that  qualified  instructors 
could  be  found  at  the  grassroots  level  was 
quickly  borne  out  as  Blazer  under  guide- 
lines set  down  as  UCC  began  screening  ap- 
plicants for  teaching  Jobs. 

Tot  instance,  we  found  a  mechanic  who 
had  been  on  the  rolls  of  the  welfare  for  a 
year  but  who  bad  something  like  20  years' 
experience  In  automobile  repair.  When  the 
man  came  to  see  us  as  a  student  he  was  re- 
screened  by  our  staff,  sent  before  the  person- 
nel committee,  and  won  a  Job  as  assistant 
Instructor. 

SET    AN   EXAMPLE 

His  educational  background  might  be  no 
more  than  sixth -grade  level  but  he  does  have 
20  years  of  experience  in  a  specific  field. 
With  a  capable  Instructor  above  him.  he  has 
a  real  chance  to  help  himself  get  off  relief 
and  stay  off  and  set  an  example  for  students. 
poor  like  himself. 

The  Blazer  Student  Council  Is  the  dy- 
namic that  Dawklns  believes  will  Insure  suc- 
cess of  the  program  and  he  rates  this  as 
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importantly  as  ctjrricultun  and  qualified  In- 
structors 

You  can't  ju5t  take  !n  200  people  on  wel- 
fare and  say  all  of  a  sudden  we're  gdng  to 
make  you  employable  and  give  you  a  Job. 
Th  It  cannot  he  the  s-ope.  If  you  begin 
lV!er«>  you  are  finished  from  the  start. 

The  No  1  thing  Is  to  straighten  out  the 
student*'  psychologira;  approach  to  his 
problems.  That's  the  purpose  of  the  Blazer 
Student  Council  Through  the  therapy  of 
meeting  with  other  people  he  galas  a  self- 
inspiration  and  determination  to  do  for  hlm- 
aelf  to  never  go  back  on  the  rolls  of  wel- 
fare When  he  gets  to  this  point  and  looks 
to  see  how  far  down  he  was  before  beginning 
classes  and  participating  In  the  council,  the 
student  begins  to  go  through  a  thought 
process  like  this  WpII  there  ain't  no  need 
for  me  to  be  on  welfare  in  the  first  place. 
I  can  do  a  Job,  ar.d  I  don't  want  to  be  on 
welfare  In  the  second,  and  when  this  is  over 
■   I'll  never  go  back" 

By  KU-ing  students  a  ijay  In  their  destinies 
thrr  ugh  the  covmcil.  It  Is  Dawklns'  theory, 
self-esteem  la  ral.sed  to  the  necessary  level 
where  'when  y  ni  place  him  on  a  Job.  his 
chances  of  staying  are  80-percent  greater 
than  If  you  just  tram  him." 

N'EXr     CRISIS 

The  Blazer  School  has  been  operational  3 
months  now  The  real  test  of  the  concept. 
Dawklns  realizes,  comes  when  the  first  wave 
of  students  are  placed  on  Jobs. 

Will  some  students  fall  Into  past  patterns 
of  Ineffectiveness?  Absenteeism,  drinking, 
and  other  syndromes  of  unemployables? 

"You  can't  end  It  with  students  once  they 
get  Jobs,"  was  his  answer.  "Your  program 
must  include  a  well-thought-out  foUowup. 
.•\galn  the  Blazer  Council  Is  most  Important. 
When  a  student  leaves  school  his  council 
membership  continues  He  Is  expected  to 
come  back  to  membership  meetings,  to  do- 
nate money  to  the  matching  funds  and  coun- 
sel other  students  who  will  follow  his  same 
'.raining  path 

This  is  a  vital  and  healthy  relationship. 
The  graduate  student,  often  for  the  first  time 
In  his  life,  has  a  measure  of  progress  to  be 
proud  of  This  pride  developed  through 
Blazer  keeps  him  on  the  Job  and  he  returns 
to  show  tne  membership  hla  self-sufficiency. 
■Look.  I  ain't  off  the  Job  and  I  ain't  back  on 
the  rolls  of  welfare,  I'm  doing  what  you  really 
set  out  to  help  me  do  '  " 

OPE>r    DOOR    POLICY 

To  that  end  the  Blazer  staff  works  long 
hotini.  -tfier  clashes  counseling  students  with 
problems  of  home  and  family  that  would  af- 
fect tho  quality  of  their  classwork  unless 
resolved  Dawklns  and  Instructors  are  quick 
vi  note  any  sign  of  faltering  by  any  student 
and  an  open  door  pr^licy  Is  !n  force  with  all 
profefiaionals  on  staff 

•"We  want  every  .student  to  feel  sure  that 
any  time  anything  bties  him  we  are  here 
to  listen,  advise  and  net." 

As  a  case  In  point.  Dawklns  told  Of  a  stu- 
dent, father  of  a  teenage  boy.  who  was  obvi- 
ously troubled 

"He  came  to  me  I  didn't  go  to  him. 
That's  one  of  our  fundamentals  that  stu- 
ients'  problems  don't  g^  unheard.  Once  they 
nnd  out  you  mean  bu.'^iness  they  bring  all 
kinds  of  problems,  from  .-loup  to  nuts. 

"Anyway  this  man  suspected  his  boy  was 
on  narcotics  or  getting  close  to  It.  So  we 
immedlatelv  m.oved  to  act.  We  talked  him 
into  night  school,  but  he  g  got  to  do  some- 
thing during  the  day  and  he  should  be  In  the 
>fe'ghborhood  Youth  Corpe  or  some  local 
training  component  which  is  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  cr.Lsh   through  by  U.morrow  " 

It  is  this  concern  for  each  student,  finally, 
that  Is  the  f  undatlon  Blazer  hopes  to  build 
from. 

Dawklns  unruffled,  as  enthusiastic  as  ever, 
envi.sions   a    time   when   other   communltlea 
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would  want  to  share  the  knowledge  and  ap- 
proaches now  being  shaped  m  Blazer,  Newark. 
"It  ta  the  hope  and  scope  of  the  Blazer 
program  that  It  might  become  a  national 
training  academy  of  the  poor.  Td  hope  that 
some  of  the  staff  members  who  made  this 
program  go,  after  we  give  the  Gk>vemment 
a  chance  to  look  at  it  and  see  where  it  works 
or  falls  In  various  areas,  would  go  to  other 
communltlee  to  help  set  up  similar  pro- 
grama." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  pennlssion  to 

extend  remarks  in   the  Concressionai, 

Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 

was  granted  to: 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD  to  include  extraneous 

matter  with  hi3  remarks  made  today  in 

the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
Mr.  Berry. 


INTERNATIONALIZING  OUTER 
SPACE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
point  out  to  the  House  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  taken  a  very  progressive  and 
forward  step  when  he  has  instructed  our 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  to 
approach  the  rest  of  the  world  through 
the  United  Nations  in  trying  to  establish 
a  barrier  against  the  use  of  the  moon  or 
outer  space  as  a  place  of  contest  for  the 
nations  of  this  world.  He  has  asked  that 
these  areas  be  internationalized  and  we 
follow  in  space  exploration  that  prin- 
ciple which  has  been  established  already 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

This  is  a  great  step  forward  by  the 
President,  and  we  in  the  House  should 
appreciate  it,  and  commend  him  for  it. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bUl  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

S.  1308.  An  act  to  authorize  revised  proce- 
dures for  the  destruction  of  unfit  Federal  Re- 
serve notes,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day, May  10.  1966,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unEinimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Callaway  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford>,  through  May  13,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Griffim  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  through  May  13.  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  through  May  13,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  HtrrcHiNsoN  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  May  9,  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  HELstrosKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Krebs),  for  May  9  through  May  16,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Roberts  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bocgs),  for  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BocGS) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
commimications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2387.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  de- 
terminations relating  to  deferment  of  the 
1966  annual  construction  charge  payment 
due  the  United  States  from  the  Okanogan 
Irrigation  District,  the  repayment  contract- 
ing entity  for  the  Okanogan  project,  Wash- 
ington, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  73  Stat. 
584;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

2388.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report 
of  an  order  entered  in  the  case  of  a  certain 
alien  found  admissible  to  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  212 
(a)(28)(I)(U)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

2889.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  In  cases  In  which  the  au- 
thority contained  in  section  212(d)(3)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was 
exercised  In  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  212(d)  (6)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas,  for  30  min- 
utes, today;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  30  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  May  5,  1966, 
the  following  bills  were  reported  on  May 
8,  1968: 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  9824.  A  bUl  to  amend 
the  Life  Insurance  Act  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, approved  June  19.  1934,  as  amended, 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1479).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  HJR.  13558.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  regulation  of  the  professional  practice 
of  certified  public  accountants  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Including  the  examina- 
tion, licensure,  registration  of  certified  public 
accountants,  and  for  other  purposes;  ■with 
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amendments  (Rept.  No.  1480) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  'Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  14205.  A  bill  to  declare 
the  Old  Georgetown  Market  a  historic  land- 
mark and  to  require  Its  preservation  and 
continued  use  as  a  public  market,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1481).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  13703.  A  bill  to 
make  technical  amendments  to  titles  19  and 
20  of  the  District  of  Colimabla  Code;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1482).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  8.  1611.  An  act  to  trans- 
fer certain  functions  from  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Colximbla  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  general  sessions 
and  to  certain  other  agencies  of  the  munici- 
pal government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No,  1483) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  'Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  S.  2263.  An  act  to  es- 
tablish a  traffic  branch  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  of  general  sessions  and  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  to  such  court 
of  five  additional  Judges;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  1484) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

[Submitted  Uay  9,   1966] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  846.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  14732,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  accordance  with  section  261  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1485).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  9167.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  enable  the 
courts  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  prob- 
lem of  narcotic  addiction,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  1486). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN :  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  14810.  A  blU  to  amend  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964,  to 
authorize  additional  amounts  for  assistance 
thereunder,  to  authorize  grants  for  certain 
technical  studies,  and  to  provide  for  an  ex- 
pedited program  of  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  of  new  urban  transporta- 
tion systems;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1487).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  'WHITE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  H3.  7402.  A  bill 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Chamlzal  Treaty  National  Memorial  in  the 
city  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1496).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  S.  1160.  An  act  to  amend  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act, 
chapter  324,  of  the  act  of  June  11,  1946  (60 
Stet.  238) ,  to  clarify  and  protect  the  right  of 
the  public  to  Information,  and  for  other 
purpoeee:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
i^S"?).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2307.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of 
certain  civilian  employees  and  former  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
at  the  Coliunbia  Basin  project,  Washington; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  1488).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hovise. 

Bilr.  HUNGATE:  Conumlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1483.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  the 
John  'V.  Boland  Construction  Co.;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1489).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  'Whole  House. 

Mr.  McCLORY:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2914.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of 
Pedro  Irlzarry  Guldo;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  1490).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SENNER :  C{«nmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  11940.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fred  M. 
Osteen;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1491).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  12315.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of 
Anthony  A.  Calloway;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1492) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. HJl.  12884.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
John  R.  Sylvia;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1493) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  GILBERT:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  7026.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Nathan 
Levlne;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1494) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE :  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  11253.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  .States  situated  In  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania; without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1495).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR : 

H.R.  14922.  A  bill  to  reserve  certain  public 
lands  for  a  national  scenic  rivers  system,  to 
provide  a  procedure  for  adding  additional 
public  lands  and  other  lands  to  the  system, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee ; 

H.R.  14923.  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1966  to  prohibit  cerUln  fees 
being  charged  In  connection  with  projects 
for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BETTS: 

H.R.  14924.  A  bill  to  promote  and  foster 
the  development  of  a  modem  merchant  ma- 
rine by  encouraging  the  orderly  replacement 
and  modernization  of  merchant  vessels,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 

H.R.  14926.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950:  to  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Actl'vitlee. 

H.R.  14926.  A  bill  to  strengthen  State  and 
local  governments,  to  provide  the  States  with 
additional  fljiancial  resources  to  improve  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by  rettu^i- 
Ing  a  portion  of  the  Federal  revenue  to  the 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mt.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  14927.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  26,  1950,  authorizing  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Irrigation  canals,  Central  Valley 
project,  California,  in  order  to  Increase  the 
capacity  of  certain  project  features  for  fu- 
tiire  irrigation  of  additional  lands;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CON  ABLE: 
H.R.  14928.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1960  to  make 
changes  and  improvements  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Foundation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oommltfce  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  COOLEY; 
H.R.  14929.  A  bill  to  promote  International 
trade  in  agricultural  commodities,  to  combat 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  to  ftirther  eco- 
nomic development,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conmalttee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ox  la  GARZA : 
H.R.  14930.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1947,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  In 
screw-worm  eradication  In  Mexico;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agrlculttire. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  14931.  A  bill  to  promote  and  foster  the 
development  of  a  modern  merchant  marine 
by  encouraging  the  orderly  replacement  and 
modernization  of  merchant  vessels,  and  for 
other  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.FINO: 
H.R.  14932.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  with  resp>ect  to  represen- 
tation elections  the  results  of  which  have 
been  changed  by  unfair  labor  practices;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GRABOWSKI: 
H.R.  14933.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  14934.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  highway 
safety  research  and  development,  certain 
highway  safety  programs,  a  national  driver 
register,  and  a  highway  accident  research  and 
test  facility:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  14936.  A  bill  in  relation  to  rates  of 
toll  and  disposition  of  income  by  the  city  of 
East  St.  Louis.  111.,  and  the  city  of  Chester. 
111.,  covering  the  bridges  constructed  by  said 
cities  across  the  Mississippi  River;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  GRAY  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  14936.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion, transfer,  conveyance,  and  lease  of  cer- 
tain property  In  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
use  as  a  headquarters  site  for  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  as  sites  for  other 
international  organizations,  and  as  sites  for 
governments  of  foreign  countries,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG: 
H.R.  14937.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  deduction  for 
rent,  taxes,  or  Interest  incurred  for  the  iise 
or  occupancy  of  an  Industrial  plant  financed 
by  tax-exempt  obligations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
HJl.  14938.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  through  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  to  encourage  and  assist 
colleges  and  universities  In  the  establish- 
ment, strengthening,  and  maintenance  of 
programs  on  fcM-eign  development  and  for 
thalr  provision  of  research,  education,  train- 
ing, advisory  and  technical  assistance,  di- 
rectly or  in  cooperation  with  foreign  univer- 
sities, in  connection  vi\tix  programs  of  assist- 
ance to  developing  nations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 
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By  Mr.  MATStJNAOA: » 

H  K.  14939  A  bill  to  promote  International 
urade  In  agricultural  commodltiee.  to  combat 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  to  furtlier  eco- 
nomic development,  and  for  other  purpose*; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agrtcuitiire. 
By  Mr    MOSHER: 

HJR  14940  A  bUi  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  to  maJce 
changes  and  Improvementa  In  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Foundation,  and 
for  other  purpoaes.  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 

H.R  14941  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
May  28,  1924,  to  revise  existing  law  relating 
to  the  examination,  licensure,  registration, 
and  reg^jlation  of  optometrists  and  tne  prac- 
tice of  optometry  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr    ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 

HR.  14942  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
lulled  while  apprehending  persons  for  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes,  to  the  Gonnmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    SECREST 

H  R.  14943.  A  bill  to  promote  and  f'j^ter 
the  development  of  a  modern  merchant 
marine  by  encouraging  the  orderly  repltice- 
ment  and  modernization  of  merchant  v  esaels, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
By   Mr    SISK . 

HR  14944.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
act  of  September  19,  1918  (40  Stat  906K  as 
amended,  relating  to  Industrial  safety  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By   Mr.  3PRINGEH: 

HJl  14945.  A  bin  to  promote  International 
trade  In  agricultural  commodities,  to  combat 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  to  further  eoo- 
nomlc  development,  and  for  other  pjirpoaea; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agrlctilture 
By  Mr    SWEENEY 

HR,  14946  A  bill  to  promote  and  foster 
the  development  of  a  modem  merchant 
marine  by  encouraging  the  orderly  replace- 
ment and  modernization  of  merchant  veeseU, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr    TALCOTT 

HR  14947  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  I  of  Pub- 
lic Law  974.  81st  Congress  to  provide  fl- 
nancia:  assistance  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies for  the  education  of  children  of  migrant 
agricultural  employees;  to  tne  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor 

By      Mr       TEAGUE      of      Texas      (by 
request)  : 

HR  14948,  A  bill  to  amend  the  charter  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veteran.s  to  provide 
for  an  annual  audit  of  Its  accounts  by  the 
General  .Accounting  Office:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlctarv 

By  Mr    HALPERN 

H  J  Res,  1138  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  comm;s.sion  which  sh.iU  conduct  on  the 
Capitol  Grounds  a  program  depleting  his- 
torical events  by  mean.»  of  .son  et  lumldre;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr   MIZE 

HJ  Res  11,39  Joint  resolution  proposing 
I.-,  imer.ament  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  fKjwer  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  declare  any  provision  of 
law  unconstitutional:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judici.irv 

Bv  Mr    TEAGUE  of  Tex;*.? 

H  Con  Res  634  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  certain  prlntmg  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  AfTalrs:  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration 
By  Mr  LANG EN 
H  Con  Res  635  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congrefis  that  In  the 
public  interest  the  administration  should  (1) 
cease    And    desist    in    ili    efforts    to  enforce 


selective  economic  discrimination  against 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  dellber. 
ately  depressing  farm  prices,  and  (3)  use  the 
various  legislative  authorities  at  Its  disposal 
to  Improve  and  enhance  farm  prices  In  order 
to  build  a  strong  and  viable  market  economy 
for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of  American 
and  free  world  prosperity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  &Ir,  DOLE: 

H.  Con.  Res.  636.  Concurrent  resolution 
expresBlixg  the  sense  of  Congress  that  In  the 
public  Interest  the  administration  should  ( 1 ) 
cease  and  desist  In  its  efforts  to  enforce 
selective  economic  discrimination  against 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  deliber- 
ately depressing  farm  prices,  and  (2)  use  the 
various  legislative  authorities  at  Its  disposal 
to  Improve  and  enhance  farm  prices  In  order 
to  build  a  strong  and  viable  market  economy 
for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of  American 
and  free  world  prosperity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  lin.  MAT: 

H.  Con.  Res.  637.  Ccmcurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in 
the  public  Interest  the  administration  should 
( 1 )  cease  and  desist  In  its  efforts  to  enforce 
selective  economic  discrimination  against 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  deliber- 
ately depressing  farm  prices,  and  (2)  use  the 
various  legislative  authorities  at  Its  disposal 
to  Improve  and  enhance  farm  prices  In  order 
to  build  a  strong  and  viable  market  economy 
for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of  Ameri- 
can and  free  world  prosperity;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture, 
By  Mr.  PIKNIE: 

H.  Con.  Res.  638.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
public  interest  the  administration  should 
( 1 )  cease  and  desist  In  its  efforts  to  enforce 
selective  economic  discrimination  against 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  deliber- 
ately depressing  farm  prices,  and  (2)  use  the 
various  legislative  authorities  at  its  disposal 
to  Improve  and  enhance  farm  prices  In  order 
to  bvilld  a  strong  and  viable  market  economy 
for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of  American 
and  free  world  prosperity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.  Res.  847.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  Exchange  Services  from  New 
York  City;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxn,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

469.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  relative 
to  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  the  move- 
ment of  merchandise  In  highway  vehicles  on 
Alaska  and  British  Columbia  ferries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

470.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  Monro  Rock  as  a  historical  site, 
natural  landmark,  and  public  park;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

471.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the 
construction  of  experimental  fish  protein 
concentrate  plants;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

472.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  relative  to  a  Federal  cen- 
ter for  research  into  the  cause,  prevention, 
control,  and  treatment  of  alcoholics;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

473.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  relative  to  the  Inte- 


grated development  of  the  beneficial  uses 
of  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


Mr.  HARRIS  thereupon  took  the  chair 
Bs  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
HR.  14849.  A    bill   for    the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Nguong    Thi    Tran    (formerly    Nguyen    Thl 
Nyuong,  A13  707^73  D/3) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

386.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  Electrical  Workers.  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  relative  to  situs  picketing  legis- 
lation; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

387.  Also,  petition  of  Building  and  Con- 
struction Trades  Council,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
relative  to  situs  picketing  legislation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


SENATE 

Monday,  May  9,  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon. 
Fred  R.  Harris,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Oklahoma. 

Bishop  Paul  V.  Galloway,  Arkansas 
area  of  the  Methodist  Church,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God,  our  Father,  we  ask  Thy  care 
for  these  who  are  committed  to  Thee  and 
our  Nation. 

Give  them  wisdom,  great  faith,  and 
creatlveness.  Bless  them,  their  families, 
those  who  work  in  their  oflQces,  and  the 
States  from  which  they  come. 

Let  the  light  of  Thy  presence  be  upon 
them  and  within  them  Bless  our  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  our  Congress 
and  all  who  give  themselves  to  our  Gov- 
ernment and  Institutions.  Bless  our  men 
and  women  in  the  armed  services  at  home 
and  abroad — and  all  forces  of  righteous- 
ness, reconciliation,  and  redemption. 

Help  us  to  know  that  Thou  art  here 
and  that  Thy  concern  is  for  every  person 
in  every  land. 

On  land  and  sea.  and  In  sky  and  hearts 
may  Thy  name  be  revered  and  our  peo- 
ple united  In  purpose  and  direction. 

In  Thy  love  and  life  we  would  live 
and  serve  now  and  always.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Sknatx, 

PRESmENT   PRO   rEMPORZ, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  9, 1966. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint   Hon.   Fred   R.   Harris,    a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Carl  Hatdkn, 
President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
May  5,  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
licated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr,  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
n  May  5,  1966.  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  joint  resolution 
S.J.  Res.  130)  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
:iation  of  the  week  of  May  8-May  14, 
1966.  as  National  School  Safety  Patrol 
vVeek. 


REPORT  OP  NATIONAL  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL  ON  THE  EDUCATION 
OF  DISADVANTAGED  CHILDREN- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
IH.  DOC.  NO.  437) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
:Jore  laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
nessage  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
:n  Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Seven  months  ago.  Public  Law  89-10, 
providing  massive  aid  to  Improve  ele- 
nentary  and  secondary  education,  went 
nto  effect.  At  that  time  we  called  upon 
eaders  of  education  in  States  and  local 
school  districts  to  translate  this  financial 
.ssistance  into  educational  services  for 
he  millions  of  disadvantaged  children  in 
ur  schools:  the  children  who  desperate- 
y  need  additional  attention  If  they  are 
0  overcome  the  handicaps  of  poverty. 

I  am  happy  to  transmit  to  you  the  first 
report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
jn  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Chil- 
dren. Their  comments  on  the  progress 
*hlch  has  been  achieved  by  States  and 
x;al  schools  reveal  that  educators  from 
-11  levels  of  government  are  working  to- 
gether to  provide  equal  educational  op- 
portunities for  all. 

I  am  particularly  encouraged  by  the 
:Tiajor  focus  of  activities  Identified  In  the 
eport:  to  improve  language  skills  In  the 
■arly  years.  Nothing  could  be  more  fun- 
damental than  this  work  in  assisting 
children  who  have  been  denied  normal 
educational  opportunities  through  pover- 
ty or  neglect. 

The  commission  members  have  not 
failed  to  point  out  areas  in  the  program 
that  need  additional  attention.  I  have 
pledged  that  every  effort  will  be  made 
^  meet  these  problems — and  I  am  con- 
Went  that  the  Congress  wiU  join  in  these 
efforts. 

We  have  begun  a  major  campaign  to 
solve  a  longstanding  problem.  The  first 
year  of  this  work  has  proved  that  we  are 
on  the  right  road,  but  we  still  have  far 
to  go. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  May  9. 1966. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1308)  to  authorize  re- 
vised procedures  for  the  destruction  of 
unfit  Federal  Reserve  notes,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
£isk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calen- 
dar No.  1107.  HJl.  13365. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


DISPOSAL  OF  METALLURGICAL 
GRADE  CHROMITE  PROM  THE 
NATIONAL  AND  SUPPLEMENTAL 
STOCKPILES 

The  bill  (H.R.  13365)  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  metallurgical  grade  chromite 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1143).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTJRPOSB   or   THX   BILL 

This  measure  would  (1)  grant  congres- 
sional consent  to  the  disposal  of  approxi- 
mately 885,000  short  dry  tons  of  metallurgi- 
cal grade  chromite  ore  now  held  In  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile, and  (2)  waive  the  6-month  waiting 
period  normally  required  before  such  dis- 
posal could  be  started. 

explanation  of  ths  bill 
Why  congressional  action  required 

Under  existing  law,  congressional  approval 
is  required  for  the  disposal  of  materials  in 
the  national  and  supplemental  stockpiles  ex- 
cept when  the  proposed  disposal  action  is 
based  on  a  determination  that  the  material 
has  become  obsolescent  for  use  In  time  of 
war. 

The  proposed  disposal  of  metallurgical 
grade  chromite  ore  Is  based  on  a  determina- 
tion that  the  quantity  of  this  material  in  the 
national  stockpUe  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile  is  excess  to  requirements  and  not 
because  the  ore  is  obsolescent  for  use  In  time 
of  war.  Consequently,  express  congressional 
approval  for  the  disposal  is  required. 

Moreover,  the  bill  would  authorize  an  Im- 
mediate start  on  the  disposal  of  metallurgi- 
cal grade  chromite  ore  by  waiving  the  statu- 
tory requirement  for  a  6-month  waiting 
period  after  notice  of  the  proposed  disposal 
Is  published  In  the  Federal  Register. 


Why  ditpoaal  is  proposed 

The  material  to  be  disposed  of  Ls  ezcew 
to  StockpUe  needs.  The  bill  as  submitted 
to  the  Congress  would  have  permitted  the 
disposal  of  2,300.000  short  dry  tons  of  metal- 
lurgical grade  chromite  (chromite  ore  equiv- 
alent) which  would  include  ferrochromlte. 
The  House  of  Representatives  In  considering 
the  measure  considered  it  unwise  to  author- 
ise the  disposal  of  ferrochromlte  at  this  time 
as  such  a  release  would  be  completely  dis- 
ruptive to  the  market.  The  committee  con- 
curs with  the  House  In  the  regard. 

The  total  Inventory  of  metallurgical-grade 
chromite  (chromite  ore  equivalent)  is 
6,244.712  short  dry  tons.  The  present  stock- 
pile objective  is  2.970,000  short  dry  tons. 
The  excess  of  3.274,712  short  dry  tons  con- 
sists of  985,646  short  dry  tons  In  the  DPA 
Inventory  and  2.300,000  short  dry  tons  cov- 
ered by  HR.  13366;  885.000  short  dry  tons 
of  the  excess  is  In  ore  form,  and  the  balance 
Is  In  the  form  of  ferrochromlum. 

Metallurgical  grade  chromite 

Metallurgical  grade  chromite  is  an  ore 
consumed  in  the  metallurgical  industries, 
prlnclpaUy  for  steel  products.  The  ore  is 
hard  and  lumpy,  with  a  small  amount  of 
fines,  varying  in  color  from  browned-black  to 
black. 

The  ore  is  converted  to  ferrochromlum  and 
chromium  metal  which  In  ttirn  are  used  to 
produce  alloy  steel  and  other  alloying  agents. 
The  addition  of  chrome  to  steel  Imparts 
qualities  of  hardness,  tensile  strength,  and 
resistance  to  heat  and  corrosion.  Chrome  Is 
essential  for  certain  typies  of  stainless  and 
alloy  steel,  having  Important  usee  In  the 
petroleum  and  chemical  Industries,  and  In 
Internal  combustion  engines  and  marine 
equipment. 

The  United  States  is  dependent  upon  Im- 
ports for  the  supply  of  this  ore.  The  major 
sources  of  supply  for  the  United  SUtea  are 
Turkey  and  Southern  Rhodesia. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  chromite 
ores  and  concentrates  was  $60.66  per  short 
dry  ton.  The  current  market  value  Is  about 
$30  per  short  dry  ton. 

FISCAL    DATA 

Bnactment  of  this  legUlatlon  will  result  In 
no  additional  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
but  will  result  In  substantial  returns  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  ss  a  consequence  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  metallurgical 
grade  chromite  now  held  In  the  national 
StockpUe  and  supplemental  stockpile. 


DISPOSAL  OP  ACID  GRADE  FLUOR- 
SPAR FROM  THE  NAITONAL 
STOCKPILE 

The  bill  (H.R.  13367)  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  acid  grade  fluorspmr  from  the 
national  stockpile,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1144).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PXTRPOSa  OF  THE  BILL 

This  measvire  would  (1)  grant  congrea. 
slonal  consent  to  the  disposal  of  approxi- 
mately 32,000  short  tons  of  acid  grade  fluor- 
spar in  lump  form  now  held  In  the  national 
stockpile,  and  (2)  waive  the  6-month  wait- 
ing period  normally  required  before  such 
disposal  could  be  started. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  BIIX 

Under  existing  law.  congressional  approval 
U  required  for  the  disposal  of  materials  In 
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the  national  stockpile  when  the  proposed 
dlspo6a.;  action  is  baaed  on  a  determination 
tiiat  ii-.e  material  r.aa  become  obsolescent  for 
use  m  tune  of  war 

Ttie  proposed  disposal  of  acid  grade  fluor- 
spar is  based  on  a  determination  that  the 
quaijiuy  of  this  material  In  the  national 
stocicplie  Is  excess  to  requirement*  and  not 
becauae  tne  ore  is  obsoiesce.it  for  use  In  time 
of  war  Consequently,  expreaa  congressional 
approval  for  the  disposal  la  required. 

Moreover,  the  bill  would  authorize  an  Im- 
rr.e<l:ate  start  on  the  dlspoeal  of  acid  grade 
fluorspar  in  lump  lorm  by  waiving  the  statu- 
tory requirement  for  a  6-monih  waiting  pe- 
riod a.fter  notice  of  the  proposed  disposal  Is 
published  in  the  Federal  Register 

Why  dirposai  is  proposed 

As  Indicated  above  the  acid  grade  fluorspar 
In  iamp  form  covered  by  this  measure  is 
excess  to  the  stockpile  requirements.  The 
bill  as  submitted  to  the  C-ongress  would 
have  permitted  the  disposal  of  236.773  short 
dry  tons  of  acid  grade  fl'.iorspar  now  held  In 
the  national  and  supplemental  stockpiles. 
Most  of  the  acid  grade  fluorspar  In  the  stock- 
pi. e  IS  a  concentrate  which  has  been  finely 
ground  The  House  of  Piepresentatlves,  In 
considering  this  measure,  became  convinced 
that  the  domestic  fluorspar  industry  was  suf- 
fering a  severe  economic  strain.  Mere  au- 
thorization for  disposal  would  tend  to  fur- 
ther depress  the  domestic  Industry.  The 
House  report  further  slates  that  there  waa 
Industry  consensus,  however,  t.hat  the  re- 
lease of  acid  grade  fluorspar  in  lump  form 
would  siitlsfy  the  current  shortage  of  this 
type  of  fluorspar  in  the  ciome.stlc  market  and 
would  not  upset  t.he  domestic  fluorspar  In- 
dustry The  Senate  committee  agrees  with 
tfip  views  of  the  House  In  this  regard 

The  total  Inventory  of  acid  grade  fluorspar 
held  by  General  Services  Administration  now 
stands  at  1,144.090  short  dry  tons  The  pres- 
ent stockpile  objective  is  540. (MX)  short  dry 
tons,  and  in  addition,  360.000  short  dry  tons 
have  been  credited  to  the  metallurgical  grade 
fluorspar  objective.  The  excess  of  254,000 
-sn  rt  dry  'ons  consists  of  17,317  short  dry 
t.  ns  m  the  Defense  Production  Act  Inventory 
and  236  773  short  dry  tons  covered  by  HJl. 
13367. 

Acid  grade  fluorspar 

Acid  grade  fluorspar  is  a  crystalline  or  mas- 
sive granular  mineral  containing  at  least  97 
percent  calcium  fluoride.  Except  for  a  very 
limited  supply  of  cryolite  and  the  very  low 
fluorine  content  m  phosphate  rock,  fluorspar 
Is  the  .mly  source  of  fluorine  for  Industrial 
use  Most  of  the  acid  grade  fluorspar  in  the 
stockpile  is  a  concentrate  which  has  been 
finely  ground. 

.■Although  the  United  tt.ites  lias  been  the 
world  s  largest  fluorspar  producer,  domestic 
consumption  far  exceeds  output  and  Mexico 
(principally  1 .  Italy,  and  Spain  are  the  main 
foreign  sources. 

Acid  grade  fluorspar  is  used  to  make  hydro- 
fluoric acid  Important  products  requiring 
larger  quantities  of  hydrofluoric  acid  to 
their  production  are  aviation  gasoline  and 
syntiietic  cryolite  It  is  also  used  as  a  flux 
In  the  melting  of  alumintim  and  magnesium 
during  alloying  and  in  the  reflnlng  of  scrap 
aluminum  and  magnesium. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  the  stock- 
pile inventories  of  acid  grade  fluorspar  was 
$46  69  a  short  dry  ton.  The  current  market 
price  is  about  $45  a  short  dry  ton 

nSCAL  DATA 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  result  In 
no  additional  cost  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
nient  but  will  result  m  substantial  returns 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  as  a  consequence  Of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  acid  grade 
Cuorspar  now  held  In  the  national  stockpile. 


DISPOSAL  OP  BISMUTH  PROM  THE 
NATIONAL  AND  SUPPLEMENTAL 
STOCKPILES 

The  bill  (HH.  13368)  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  bismuth  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile, was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1145),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PrniPOSI   OF   THB   BIIX 

This  bill  would  (1)  grant  congressional 
consent  to  the  disposal  of  approximately 
212,300  pounds  of  bismuth  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile  and 
(2)  waive  the  6-month  waiting  period  nor- 
mally required  before  such  disposal  could  be 
started. 

BCPLANATION   OF  TRS   BILL 

Why  conffreasional  action  required 

Under  existing  law,  congressional  approval 
Is  required  for  the  disposal  of  materials  In 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile  except  when  the  proposed  disposal 
action  Is  based  on  a  determination  that  the 
material  has  become  obsolescent  for  use  In 
time  of  war. 

The  proposed  disposal  of  bismuth  is  based 
on  a  determination  that  the  quantity  of  this 
material  In  the  national  and  the  supplemen- 
tal stockpiles  Is  excess  to  requirements  and 
not  because  the  bismuth  Is  obsolescent  for 
use  In  time  of  war.  Consequently,  express 
congressional  approval  for  the  disposal  Is 
required. 

Moreover,  the  bill  would  authorize  an  Im- 
mediate start  on  the  disposal  action  by  waiv- 
ing the  statutory  requirement  for  a  6-month 
waiting  period  after  notice  of  the  disposal 
proposed  Is  published  In  the  Federal  Register. 
Why  disposal  is  proposed 

The  quantity  of  bismuth  covered  by  this 
bill  is  excess  to  stockpile  requirements. 

The  total  Inventory  of  bismuth  held  by 
GSA  now  stands  at  3,812315  pounds.  The 
present  stockpile  objective  Is  8,600,000 
pounds.  The  excess  of  approximately  212,300 
pounds  Is  covered  by  H.R.  13368. 

Information  on  bismuth 

Bismuth  Is  a  brittle,  hard,  and  easily 
p>owdered  metal.  It  Is  produced  as  a  by- 
product from  the  smelting  and  reflnlng  of 
copper  and  lead  ores.  Peru,  Mexico,  Bolivia, 
Canada,  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  are  the 
major  suppliers  of  bismuth  In  ores  and  con- 
centrates. Several  other  countries,  such  as 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  are  large  pro- 
ducers of  reflned  metals  from  Imported  raw 
materials.  It  Is  used  for  low-melting  (fusi- 
ble) alloys  such  as  are  found  In  a  number  of 
safety  devices  as  plugs  for  compressed  gas 
cylinders,  automatic  sprinkler  systems,  flre- 
door  releases,  electrical  fuses,  and  ammuni- 
tion solders.  The  other  major  use  of  bismuth 
Is  as  an  Ingredient  In  the  manufacture  of  a 
wide  variety  of  medicinal  compounds. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  the  stock- 
pile Inventories  of  bismuth  was  $2,134  per 
pound.  The  current  market  {Hlca  is  approxi- 
mately $4  per  pound. 

nsCAI.  DATA 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  result  In 
no  additional  cost  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  but  will  result  to  substantial  returns  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  as  a  consequence  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  bismuth  now  held 
to  the  national  stockpile  and  supplemental 
stockpile. 


DISPOSAL  OF  PHLOGOPITE  MICA 
PROM  THE  NATIONAL  AND  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL  STOCKPILES 

The  bill  (H.R.  13371)  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  phlogopite  mica  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
1146) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtTWOSE    or    THE    BILL 

This  bill  would  (1)  grant  congressional 
consent  to  the  disposal  of  approximately 
$3,765,000  pounds  of  phlogopite  mica  split- 
tings and  approximately  205,640  pounds  of 
phlogopite  block  mica  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile,  and 
(2)  waive  the  6-month  walttog  period  nor- 
mally required  before  such  disposal  could  be 
started. 

EXPIANATION    OF   THE    BILL 

Why  concessional  action  required 

Under  existing  law,  congressional  approval 
Is  required  for  the  disposal  of  materials  In  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile,  except  when  the  proposed  disposal 
action  Ifl  based  on  a  determination  that  the 
material  has  become  obsolescent  for  use  In 
tlnae  of  war. 

The  proposed  disposal  of  phlogopite  mica  Is 
based  on  a  determination  that  the  quantities 
of  this  material  In  the  national  and  the  sup- 
plemental stockpiles  are  excess  to  require- 
ments and  not  because  the  phlogopite  mica 
Is  obsolescent  for  use  to  time  of  war.  Con- 
sequently, express  congressional  approval  for 
the  disposal  Is  required. 

Moreover,  the  bill  would  authorize  an  Im- 
mediate start  on  the  disposal  action  by  waiv- 
ing the  statutory  requirement  for  a  6-montti 
walttog  period  after  notice  of  the  proposed 
disposal  Is  published  In  the  Federal  Register. 
Why  disposal  is  proposed 

The  quantities  of  phlogopite  mica  covered 
by  this  bin  are  excess  to  stockpile  require- 
ments. The  total  Inventory  of  phlogopite 
mica  (block  and  splittings)  held  by  GSA  Is 
5,288,239  pounds.  The  present  stockpile  ob- 
jective Is  1,317,000  pounds.  The  excess  of 
approximately  3,970,000  pounds  is  covered  by 
H.R.  13371. 

Information  on  phlogopite  mica 
Mica  is  a  group  name  for  a  number  of 
minerals  which  have  a  characteristic  struc- 
ture permitting  easy  separation  Into  thin 
tough  sheets.  Phlogopite  mica  Is  softer  than 
muscovlte  but  will  withstand  higher  tem- 
peratures. Special  uses  for  phlogopite  block 
mica  toclude  insulating  material  in  solder- 
ing Irons  and  high-temperature  colls,  liners 
to  proximity  fusee,  transformers,  and  heater 
elements.  Phlogopite  mica  Is  obtained  from 
the  Malagasy  Republic  and  Canada. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  the  phlogo- 
pite mica  planned  for  disposal  was  $1.36  per 
pound  for  the  block  and  $1.06  per  pound  for 
the  splittings.  The  approximate  current 
prices  for  the  block  range  from  $0.50  per 
pound  to  $1.90  per  pound,  duty  paid.  There 
are  no  published  prices  for  splltttogs. 

nSCAI.    DATA 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  result  In 
no  additional  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment but  will  result  In  substantial  return* 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  as  a  consequence  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  phlogopite 
mica  now  held  to  the  national  stockpile  end 
supplemental  stockpile. 


DISPOSAL  OP  MUSCOVITE  MICA 
FROM  THE  NATIONAL  AND  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL STOCKPILES 

The  biU  (H.R.  13373)  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  muscovlte  mica  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1147) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

■There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BOX 

The  bill  would  (1)  grant  congressional 
consent  to  the  disposal  of  approximately 
6.772,000  pounds  of  muscovlte  block  mica, 
approximately  528,000  pounds  of  muscovlte 
film  mica,  and  approximately  22,666,000 
pounds  of  muscovlte  mica  splittings  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile,  and  (2)  waive  the  6-month  wait- 
ing jjerlod  normally  required  before  such  dis- 
posal could  be  started. 

EXPLANATION  OP  THE  BILL 

Why  congressional  action  required 

Under  existing  law,  congressional  approval 
Is  required  for  the  disposal  of  materials  in 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile  except  when  the  proposed  disposal 
action  Is  based  on  a  determination  that  the 
material  has  become  obsolescent  for  use  In 
time  of  war. 

The  proposed  disposal  of  muscovlte  mica 
is  based  on  a  determination  that  the  quan- 
tity of  this  material  to  the  national  and  sup- 
plemental stockpiles  Is  excess  to  require- 
ments and  not  because  the  material  Is  obso- 
lescent for  use  in  time  of  war.  Consequent- 
ly, express  congressional  approval  for  the  dis- 
posal Is  required. 

Moreover,  the  bill  would  authorize  an  im- 
mediate start  on  the  disposal  action  by  waiv- 
ing the  statutory  requirement  for  a  6-month 
waiting  period  after  notice  of  the  proposed 
disposal  Is  published  to  the  Federal  Register. 
Why  disposal  is  proposed 

The  quantity  of  muscovlte  mica  covered 
by  this  bill  is  excess  to  stockpile  require- 
ments. 

The  total  Inventory  of  muscovlte  mica 
(block,  film,  and  splltUngs)  held  by  GSA  Is 
66,581.281  pounds.  The  present  stockpile  ob- 
jective Is  30,200.000  pounds.  The  excess  of 
36.381,281  pounds  consUts  of  29,966,000  cov- 
ered by  HJi.  13373  and  the  remaining  excess 
Is  from  the  Defense  Production  Act  toven- 
tory. 

Information  on  muscovite  mica 

Mica  is  a  group  name  for  a  number  of  min- 
erals which  have  a  characteristic  structure 
permitting  easy  separation  into  thin,  tough 
sheets.  They  vary  from  clear  to  black.  Ruby 
muscovlte  has  the  best  dielectric  properties. 
Block  mica  is  the  thicker  sections  ranging 
from  seven- thousandths  of  an  Inch  upward. 
Film  is  split  from  block  to  a  variety  of  pre- 
determined thickness  ranges.  Mica  split- 
tings are  thin  layers  of  mica  with  a  maximum 
thickness  of  twelve  ten-thousandths  of  an 
inch,  split  by  hand  from  block  mica.  There 
sre  three  principal  forms  of  strategic  mica 
(block,  film,  and  splltttogs)  and  a  number 
of  qualities  and  grades. 

Mica  Is  used  as  dielectric  supporting  ele- 
ments to  electronic  tubes,  mica  capacitors  as 
Insulation  in  motors  and  other  electrical 
apparatus.  SpUttings  are  easUy  bonded  to 
cloth  and  glass  fabric  or  build  up  into  plates 
of  any  desired  thickness  or  dimensions.  Tape 
»nd  cloth  made  from  mica  splittings  are  used 


as  Insulation  for  fleld  colls  and  transformers 
and  other  electrical  colls  and  devices  oper- 
ating at  elevated  temperatures. 

The  principal  sources  of  mica  are  India 
and  Brazil. 

The  approximate  acquisition  price  per 
pound  of  muscovlte  block  mica  to  the  na- 
tional and  supplemental  stockpiles  was  $2.60; 
for  film,  $6.60;  for  splittings,  $1.04.  The  pres- 
ent market  value  per  pound,  depending  on 
quality  and  grade  range  from  $2  to  $9  for 
block;  $1  to  $12  for  film;  and  Is  $ljao  for 
splittings. 

FISCAL   DATA 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  result  to 
no  additional  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
but  will  result  in  substantial  returns  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  as  a  consequence  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  muscovlte  mica 
now  held  to  the  national  stockpile  and  sup- 
plemental stockpile. 


DISPOSAL  OF  RHODIUM  FROM  THE 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

The  bill  (H.R.  13578>  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  rhodium  from  the  national 
stockpile  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  retui  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1148),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FUBPOSE   OF   THE   BILL 

This  bill  would  (1)  grant  congressional 
consent  to  the  disposal  of  approximately  618 
troy  ounces  of  rhodium  (Rh  content)  from 
the  national  stockpile,  and  (2)  waive  the 
6-month  waiting  period  normally  required 
before  such  disposal  could  be  started. 

EXPLANATION    OF   THE    BILL 

Why  congressional  action  required 
Under  existing  law,  congressional  approval 
is  required  for  the  disposal  of  materials  In 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile  except  when  the  proposed  disposal 
action  is  based  on  a  determination  that  the 
material  has  become  obsolescent  for  use  in 
time  of  war. 

The  proposed  disposal  of  rhoditim  Is  based 
on  a  determination  that  there  is  no  longer 
a  need  to  stockpile  this  material  and  not 
because  the  material  Is  obsolescent  for  use 
in  time  of  war.  Consequently,  express  con- 
gressional approval  for  the  disposal  is 
required. 

Moreover,  the  bill  would  authorize  an  Im- 
mediate start  on  the  disposal  action  by  waiv- 
ing the  statutory  requirement  for  a  6 -month 
walttog  period  after  notice  of  the  proposed 
disposal  is  published  to  the  Federal  Register. 

Why  disposal  is  proposed 
The  618  troy  ounces  of  rhodium  (Rh  con- 
tent) covered  by  this  bill  consists  of  the  en- 
tire supply  of  this  material  in  the  stockpile 
as  there  Is  no  longer  a  need  to  stockpile  this 
material. 

Information  on  rhodium 
Rhodium  is  a  metal  of  the  platinum  group 
and  Is  intermediate  between  platinum  and 
Iridium  with  respect  to  hardness,  toughness, 
and  melting  point.  It  maintains  freedom 
from  surface  oxidation. 

Rhodium  has  a  lower  specific  electrical  re- 
sistance than  platinum  or  palladium.  Scien- 
tific Instruments,  Jewelry,  and  precision 
Instruments  for  the  measurement  of  the 
physical  properties  of  corrosive  liquids  are 
plated  with  this  material.    Electric  contacts 


plated  with  rhodium  are  used  for  radio  and 
audiofrequency  circuits  because  of  freedom 
from  oxidation  and   low-contact  resistance. 

U.S.  production  of  rhodium  Is  limited. 
The  primary  sources  of  the  material  are  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa,  Canada,  and  So. 
Viet  Russia. 

This  bill  authorizes  tiie  disposal  of  ap- 
proximately 618  troy  ounces  of  rhodium  now 
held  In  the  national  stockpile.  This  quan- 
tity tocludes  173  ounces  of  rhodium  In  sponge 
form  and  about  445  ounces  of  rhodium  al- 
loyed with  platinum. 

The  approximate  acquisition  cost  of  the 
rhodium  Is  about  $126.54  per  troy  ounce. 
The  current  market  price  for  rhodium  in 
sponge  form  is  reported  at  $197  to  $200  per 
troy  ounce.  The  platinum-rhodium  alloy  Is 
in  wire  fcsm  and  has  no  quoted  market 
price. 

FISCAL   DATA 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  wlU  result 
In  no  additional  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment but  win  result  to  substantial  returns 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  as  a  consequence 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  rhodium 
now  held  to  the  nattonal  stockpile. 


DISPOSAL  OF  THORIUM  FROM  THE 
SUPPLEMENTAL  STOCKPILE 

The  bill  (H.R.  13579)  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  thorium  from  the  supplemen- 
tal stockpile  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rbcord  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1149),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtJHPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  bill  would  (1)  grant  congressional 
consent  to  the  disposal  of  approximately 
3,500,000  pounds  (thorium  oxide  content)  of 
thorium  nitrate  from  the  supplemental 
stockpile,  and  (2)  waive  the  6-month  waiting 
period  normally  required  before  such  dis- 
posal cotild  be  started. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  BILL 

Why  congressional  action  required 
Under  existing  law,  congressional  approval 
is  required  for  the  disposal  of  materials  in 
the  supplemental  stockpile  except  when  the 
proposed  disposal  action  is  based  on  a  de- 
termination that  the  material  has  become 
obsolescent  for  use  in  time  of  war. 

The  proposed  disposal  of  thorium  Is  based 
on  a  determination  that  the  quantity  of  this 
material  in  the  eupplemental  stockpile  is  ex- 
cess to  requirements  and  not  because  the 
material  Is  obsolescent  for  use  in  time  of 
war.  Consequently,  express  congressional 
approval  for  the  disposal  Is  required. 

Moreover,  the  bill  would  authorize  an  im- 
mediate start  on  the  disposal  action  by  waiv- 
ing the  statutory  requirement  for  a  6-month 
waiting  period  after  notice  of  the  proposed 
dlspKtsal  is  published  to  the  Federal  Register. 

Why  disposal  i3  proposed 
The  quantity  of  thorium  covered  by  this 
bill  Is  excess  to  stockpile  requirements. 

The  total  inventory  of  thorliun  nitrate 
(oxide  content)  held  by  GSA  Is  3.985.461, 
pounds.  The  present  stockpile  objective  Is 
500.000  pounds.  The  excess  of  approximately 
3.5  million  pounds  is  covered  by  H.R.  13679. 

Information  on  thorium 
Thorium  Is  used  commercially  with  tung- 
sten or  nickel  In  electrodes  to  gas-discharge 
lamps.    Some  of  Its  compounds  are  used  In 
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luminous  paints  and  !n  fljishlighi  powders. 
It  Is  also  compounded  wtth  nickel  to  pro- 
duce hlijh-temperature  ailoys  The  Atomic 
Eners^y  Gommlsslon  is  a  significant  user  of 
thorium  In  the  conversion  of  flaalonable 
uranium.  The  chief  sources  of  thorium  ni- 
trate are  Brazil.  India,  Africa,  and,  to  some 
extent.  In  the  United  States. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  the  thorium 
Inventory  was  $2  08  per  pound  of  thorium 
nitrate  The  current  market  prlc«  is  about 
H.86  per  pound  of  thorium  nitrate 

nSCAL    DAT,^ 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  result  In 
no  additional  cost,  to  the  Federal  Government 
but  will  result  in  substantial  returns  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  as  a  consequence  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  thorium  no^  held 
In  the  supplemental  stockpile. 


DISPOSAL  OF  AMOSITE  .■\SBE8TOS 
FROM  THE  NATIONAL  AND  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL STOCKPILES 

The  bill  'H.R.  13580*  lo  authorize  the 
disposal  of  amoslle  asbestos  fro-n  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
.stockpile  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  •Jnie,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No,  1150 1,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PI-RPOSE  OF  THE  BII.I. 

The  bill  would  1 1  grant  congressional 
consent  to  the  dl.'iposal  of  approximately 
15.170  short  tons  of  amoeite  asbestos  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile,  and  i  2  i  waive  the  6-month  waiting 
period  normallv  required  before  such  disposal 
could  be  started 

EXPLANATION  OF  tHE  BILL 

Why  cong-'/'sttoial  acrion  required 

Under  existing  law  congre.sslonal  approval 
Is  required  for  the  disposal  of  materials  In 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile  except  when  the  proposed  disposal 
action  is  based  on  a  determination  that  the 
material  has  become  obsolescent  for  use  In 
time  of  war 

The  proposed  disposal  of  amoeite  asbestos 
is  ba*ed  on  a  determination  that  the  quantity 
of  this  material  in  the  national  and  supple- 
mental stockpiles  is  excess  to  requirements 
and  not  because  the  material  is  obsolescent 
for  use  in  time  of  war  Consequently,  ex- 
press congressional  approval  fur  the  disposal 
is  required 

Moreover,  the  bill  would  authorize  an  Im- 
mediate start  on  the  disposal  action  by  waiv- 
ing the  statutory  requirement  for  a  6-month 
waiting  period  after  notice  of  tile  proposed 
disposal  is  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 
Why  disposal   is  proposed 

The  quantity  of  amoslte  asbe.stoe  covered 
by  this  bill  Is  excess  to  stockpile  require- 
ments. 

InfOT-matxon  on  amosite  a.tbe^tos 
TTie  total  inventory  of  amoslte  asbestos 
iieid  by  QSA  now  stands  at  56.170  short  tons. 
TliB  present  stockpile  objective  is  40,000 
short  tons  The  excess  of  15, 170  short  tons 
is  covered  by  H  R    13580 

Aabestoe  is  a  name  applied  to  a  group  of 
naturally  fibrous  minerals  Amoeite  asbestos 
Is  characterized  by  long,  coarse,  resilient 
libers,  which  are  difficult  to  spin,  it  is  more 
reslsUnt  to  heat  than  crocldolite  or  ctu-yso- 
tile      It  varies  in  color  from  gray  and  yellow 


to  d&rk  brown  wltb  fiber  lengths  up  to  6 
Inches.  The  Republic  of  South  Africa  Is  the 
only  commercial  source  of  amoslte  asbestos. 

Amoslte  asbestos  Is  used  In  manufacturing 
woven  Insulating  felt,  heat  Insulation  such 
as  pipe  covering  and  marine  Insulation 
board.  The  long  fiber  amoeite  Is  used  prin- 
cipally In  the  manufacture  of  thermal  In- 
sulation. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  the  amo- 
slte asbestos  was  $245  per  short  ton.  The 
current  market  price  Is  about  9241  per  short 
ton. 

naCAL   DATA 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  result 
In  no  additional  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment but  wUl  result  In  substantial  returns 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  as  a  consequence  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  amoslte  as- 
bestos now  held  in  the  national  stockpile 
and  supplemental  stockpile. 


DISPOSAL    OP    RUTHENIUM    PROM 
THE  SUPPLEMENTAL  STOCKPILE 

The  bill  (H.R.  13663)  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  ruthenium  from  the  supple- 
mental stockpile  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1151),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

puxposr  or  the  bill 

This  bill  would  ( 1 )  grant  congressional 
consent  to  the  disposal  of  approxUnately 
15,000  troy  ounces  of  ruthenium  from  the 
supplemental  stockpile,  and  (2)  waive  the 
6-month  waiting  period  normally  required 
before  such  disposal  could  be  started. 

KZPLAMATIOM    Or    THE    BIIX 

Why  congressional  action  required 

Under  existing  law,  congressional  approval 
is  required  for  the  disposal  of  materials  In 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile  except  when  the  proposed  disposal 
action  is  based  on  a  determination  that  the 
material  has  become  obsolescent  for  use  in 
time  of  war. 

The  proposed  disposal  of  ruthenium  Is 
based  on  a  determination  that  there  Is  no 
longer  a  need  to  stockpile  this  material.  Con- 
sequently express  congressional  approval  for 
the  disposal  Is  required. 

Moreover,  the  bill  would  authorize  an  Im- 
mediate start  on  the  disposal  action  by  waiv- 
ing the  statutory  requirements  for  a  6-month 
waiting  period  after  notice  of  the  proposed 
disposal  Is  published  In  the  Federal  Register. 
WKy  disposal  is  proposed 

The  16,000  troy  ounces  of  ruthenlima  cov- 
ered by  this  bill  consists  of  the  entire  supply 
of  this  material  in  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile as  there  Is  no  longer  a  need  to  stockpile 
this  material. 

Information  on  ruthenium 
Ruthenltmi  Is  a  gray  or  sllverllke,  non- 
ductUe  metal  of  the  platinum  group.  It  Is 
alloyed  with  platinum  and  palladium  to  pro- 
duce a  hard  corrosion-resistant  metal.  The 
high  melting  point,  hardness,  and  brlttle- 
ness  limit  the  satisfactory  working  of  ruthe- 
nium mechanically. 

United  States  production  of  ruthenltun  Is 
limited.  The  primary  sources  of  the  mate- 
rial are  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  Canada, 
and  Russia. 

The  approximate  acquisition  cost  of  the 
ruthenium  in  the  Inventory  was  about  $37.30 
per  troy  ounce.  The  present  market  value 
Is  t&6  to  #00  per  troy  ounce. 


nacAi,  DATA 
Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  result 
In  no  additional  cost  to  the  Federal  Qov- 
ernment  but  will  result  In  substantial  re- 
turns to  the  Federal  Treasxiry  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
ruthenium  now  held  In  the  supplemental 
stockpile. 


DISPOSAL  OF  VANADIUM  FROM  THE 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

The  bill  (H.R.  13774)  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  vanadium  from  the  national 
stockpile  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1152),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtmPOSI  or  THE  BILL 

The  bill  would  (1)  grant  congressional 
consent  to  the  disposal  of  ai^roxlmately 
6,450  short  tons  of  vanadium  (V  content), 
and  (2)  waive  the  6-month  waiting  period 
normally  required  before  such  disposal  could 
be  started. 

EXPLANATION  Or  THE  BILL 

Why  congressional  action  required 
Under  existing  law,  congressional  approval 
Is  required  for  the  disposal  of  materials  in 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile  except  when  the  proposed  disposal 
action  Is  based  on  a  determination  that  the 
material  has  become  obsolescent  for  use  In 
time  of  war. 

The  proposed  disposal  of  vanadliun  Is 
based  on  a  determination  that  the  quantity 
of  this  material  In  the  national  stockpile 
is  excess  to  requirements  and  not  because 
the  material  Is  obsolescent  for  use  in  time 
of  war.  Consequently,  express  congressional 
approval  for  the  disposal  Is  required. 

Moreover  the  bill  would  authorize  an  im- 
mediate start  on  the  disposal  action  by 
waiving  the  statutory  reqtalrement  for  s 
6-month  waiting  period  after  notice  of  the 
proposed  disposal  is  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

Why    disposal    is    proposed 
The  quantity  of  vanadium  covered  by  this 
bill  is  excess  to  stockpile  requirements. 

The  total  inventory  of  vanadium  (V  con- 
tent) held  by  08A  is  7,865  short  tons.  The 
present  stockpile  objective  Is  1,400  shcMt 
tons.  The  excess  of  approximately  6,450 
short  tons  Is  covered  by  H.R.  13774. 

Information  on  vanadium 
Vanadium  Is  a  pale  gray  metal  with  a 
silvery  Ixjster.  It  occiu-s  In  combination 
with  other  minerals  or  metals,  Including 
uranium  and  phosphate  rock.  It  readily  al- 
loys with  steel.  When  added  to  steel  it 
toughens  and  strengthens  It — forming  hard 
carbides  which  are  retained  at  high  temper- 
atures. Vanadium  Increases  tensile  strength 
without  lowering  ductility. 

The  greatest  percentage  of  all  vanadium 
Is  consim:ied  by  the  steel  Industry  In  the 
manufacture  of  high-strength  structural 
steels,  tool  steels,  and  wear-resistant  cast 
Iron.  It  Is  also  used  In  combination  with 
other  alloying  materials  such  as  nickel  and 
aluminum. 

U.S.  vanadium  ore  is  mined  principally  In 
the  Colorado  Plateau  as  a  coproduct  of 
uranium.  Other  sources  In  the  United  States 
are  South  Dakota,  New  Mexico.  Idaho,  and 
Utah.     Foreign  sources  of  supply  are  Fin- 


land, Republic  of  South  Africa,  and  South- 
west Africa. 

The  vanadium  for  disposal  Is  stockpile 
quality  material  In  the  form  of  vanadium 
pentoxlde.  The  approximate  acquisition  coet 
of  the  vanadium  pentoxlde  inventory  was 
♦lis  per  fjound.  The  average  price  received 
for  similar  vanadium  pentoxlde  sold  by 
GSA  In  February  of  this  year  was  approxi- 
mately $1.22  per  povmd. 

nSCAL      DATA 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  result 
In  no  additional  coet  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  but  will  result  In  substantial  returns 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  as  a  consequence 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  vanadi\im 
now  held  In  the  national  stockpile. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington]  and  to  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon]  for  assuring  expeditious  Senate 
action  In  these  stockpile  proposals. 
Their  vitally  important  nature  falls 
squarely  within  the  national  interest. 
These  two  Members  of  this  body  deserve 
a  great  deal  of  credit  for  giving  the  meas- 
ures swift,  yet  full  committee  considera- 
tion and  for  seeing  that  successful  action 
would  be  achieved  today.  To  both  go  our 
thanks  for  their  continuing  excellent 
work  in  this  field. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  consider  executive  business,  for 
action  on  nominations. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messaiges 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

<For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  clerk  will  state  the  nominations 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nwnlna- 
tlons  are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


U.S.  AIE    FX.  R,CE 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry   nominations    in    the   U.S.    Air 
Ptorce. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  thai  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


U.S.  ARMY 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Maj.  Gen.  William  Beehler  Bunk- 
er, U.S.  Army,  to  be  a  lieutenant  gen- 
eral. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Lt,  Gen.  Frederick  L.  Wlese- 
man,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  to  be  lieutenant 
general  on  the  retired  list. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  O.N   THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Diplomatic 
and  Foreign  Service  and  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  which  had  been  placed  or.  the  Sec- 
retary's desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  corrfi-nned  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  ACTITNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  HONOFL^BLE 
BERNARD  BOUTIN  AS  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR OF  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
public  statements  today,  I  have  com- 
mended the  appointment  of  the  Honor- 
able Bernard  Boutin  as  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  announced 
his  selection  over  the  weekend  and,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Small  Business  with  a  vital  interest  in 
the  stability  and  health  of  the  smaller 
businesses  of  West  Virginia  and  the  Na- 
tion, I  am  gratified. 

In  my  statement  through  West  Vir- 
ginia news  media,  I  declared  that  I  would 
urge  the  Senate  to  act  promptly  to  con- 
firm the  appointment  of  Mr.  Boutin,  be- 
cause his  organizing  ability  and  leader- 
ship talents  are  needed  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  urge  early  action 
on  confirmation  of  the  executive  nomi- 
nation of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  whom  President  John  F  Ken- 
nedy brought  into  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment as  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration.  In  that  posi- 
tion, Mr.  Boutin  performed  vigorously 
Euid  capably. 

After  a  period  of  return  to  private  en- 
terprise, Mr.  Boutin  was  brought  back 
Into  Government,  President  Johnson 
having  appointed  him  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
where  his  performance  was  of  high 
quality. 

In  my  Public  Works  Committee  and 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  du- 
ties— and  In  my  service  as  a  Senator  from 
West  Virginia — I  have  been  privileged  'm 
work  cooperatively  with  Bemle  Boutin 
In  both  his  GSA  and  OEO  assignments 

I  feel  that  President  Johnson  made  a 
wise  decision  In  selecting  him  to  head  the 
vital  Small  Business  Administration. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Manstoeld,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


REPORT  OP  CIVIL  AIR  PATROL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  national  commander,  Civil  Air  Pa- 
trol, Ellington  Air  Force  Base.  Tex., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  that  organization,  for  the  calendar 
year  1965,  which,  with  an  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION  OF  HUMAN  RELATIONS 
COMMISSION  OP  SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Human  Relations  Com- 
mission of  the  City  of  San  Jose.  Calif., 
relating  to  the  granting  of  the  right  of 
collective  bargaining  to  agricultural  farm 
workers,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred,  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MORTON: 
S.3321.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Patrick 
Qulsenberry;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  3322.  A  bUl  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  shall  hold  certain  land  In  trust  for 
the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Bert- 
hold  Reservation,  N.  Dak.;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
S.  S323.  A  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon 
the  UJS,  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  judgment  upon  certain  claims  of 
certain   civilian    guards   at    the   U.S.    Naval 
Academy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ELLENDER: 
S.  3324.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal  Seed 
.^ct  (53  Stat.  127G) .  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.   MONTOYA    (for   himself,   Mr 
Anokuon,  Mr.  FANmif,  Mr.  Town, 
Mr.  TAaBcwoTTOH,  and  Mr.  Kctcrkl)  : 
S.  3325.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 28,  1947,  as  amended,  to  authorlKe  the 
Spcretary    of    Agriculture    to    cooperate    In 
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screw-worm    eradication    In    Mexico;    to   the 
Committee  on  Apiculture  and  PVarestry. 

i  See  the  remarts  of  Mr.  Montota  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  i 

By   Mr    SMATHERS    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Long    of    Missouri,    and    Mr.    Ran- 
dolph )  : 
S,  3326    A  bin   to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icana Act  of  1965  in  order  to  provide  for  a 
Taiented    Amencan    Senior    Corps;    to    the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


TO  AMEND  THE  ACT  OF  FEBRUARY 
28,    1947.    AS    AMENDED 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  act  of  Pebraary  28.  1947, 
a.s  amended  This  amendment  will  au- 
thorize the  Secretary'  of  Agrlci-dture  to 
cooperate  In  screw-worm  eradication  In 
Mexico. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  Important 
to  the  cattle  producers  throiughout  the 
United  Stat-es  Considerable  work  has 
been  done  to  combat  this  problem,  but 
much  more  is  needed  as  we  look  to  the 
future. 

L«t  us  review  the  status  of  the  pro- 
gram as  it  stands  today. 

SCU'THKAST    SCRrw-WiRM     PROGRAM 

In  fiscal  year  1958,  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram to  eradicate  the  screw-worm  from 
the  Southeast  was  initiated  in  the  States 
of  Florida,  Georgia.  South  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama, and  Mississippi.  The  major 
screw-worm  eradication  work  was  com- 
pleted during  fiscal  year  1960  with  great 
economic  benefits  to  that  region  of  the 
Nation.  The  primary  source  of  spread- 
ing Infestations  each  year  to  States 
north  of  Florida  was  the  overwintering 
area  in  southern  Florida.  This  area  is 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  water  and 
to  the  north  by  a  climate  which  does  not 
allow  native  screw-worms  to  survive  the 
winter  The  presence  of  these  natural 
barriers  against  relnfestation  contributed 
greatly  to  the  succe.ss  of  the  Southeast- 
ern eradication  program 

When  major  eradication  was  com- 
pleted in  the  Southeastern  States  It  was 
necessary  to  protect  them  from  relnfes- 
tation. A  line  of  Inspection  stations  was 
established  for  this  purpose  along  the 
MLssissippi  River  to  prevent  the  move- 
ment of  screw-worm  infested  animals 
from  the  Southwestern  States.  Mainte- 
nance of  this  prot-ective  line  required  as 
much  as  $750,000  annually  in  Federal 
funds  without  cost-sharing  by  State  or 
local  sources  for  4  fiscal  year.s — 1961-64. 
The  eradication  of  the  screw-worm  from 
the  Southwest  made  it  possible  to  dis- 
continue this  inspection  line  beginning 
m  fiscal  year  1965. 

SOUTHWEST    SCRIW-WORM    PROGRAM 

Cooperative  activities  were  Inaugu- 
raU^d  in  February  1962  as  a  3-year  trial 
eradication  program  to  eliminate  screw- 
worm  flies  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Ok- 
lahoma, Texas,  and  New  Mexico,  and 
concurrently  to  determine  the  require- 
ment.s  and  the  economic  feasibility  for 
establishing  and  maintaining  an  arti- 
ficial barrier  zone  of  sterile  screw-worm 
files  along  the  Mexico-United  States 
border  that  would  prevent  screw-worms 
from  Mexico  from  entering  screw-worm- 


free  areas  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and 
States  north  and  east.  This  has  been 
accomplished. 

Maintenance  of  this  barrier  \8  consid- 
ered to  be  a  Federal  responsibility  be- 
cause program  operations  must  be  con- 
ducted largely  within  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  with  the  consent  of  the  Mexican 
Government.  Because  screw-worms  from 
Mexico  can  readily  migrate  across  the 
International  boundary,  the  northern 
limits  of  the  barrier  zone  must  extend 
into  southern  Texas  and  New  Mexico  but 
the  distance  depends  upon  various  sea- 
sonal and  climatic  influences.  Moreover, 
the  barrier  is  in  the  same  category  as  the 
cattle  fever  tick  buffer  quarantine  zone 
along  the  Rio  Grande  supported  by  Fed- 
eral funds. 

The  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act 
for  1966  made  available  approximately 
$2,800,000  for  maintenance  of  a  barrier. 
The  major  cost-sharing  requirement  for 
maintenance  of  the  barrier  zone  was 
eliminated  from  the  appropriation  lan- 
guage. However,  in  keeping  with  con- 
gressional Intent,  the  cooperators  are 
required  to  continue  matching  the  cost  of 
production,  irradiation,  and  release  of 
flies  needed  to  eradicate  outbreaks  in  the 
freed  areas  north  of  the  barrier  zone. 

STATDS   or   BCKXW-WORM   ERADICATION  IN 
ARIZONA    AND    CALITOENIA 

In  the  fiscal  year  1966  agricultural  ap- 
propriation bill.  Congress  made  available 
$1  million  for  the  Federal  share  of  full- 
year  costs  of  a  program  to  eradicate 
screw-worms  In  Arizona  and  Caltfomla 
and  to  extend  the  screw-worm  barrier 
west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Confer- 
ence Report  No.  1186  on  the  bill  stated 
that  as  much  as  $600,000  in  matching 
funds  would  be  provided  by  State  or  local 
sources,  making  a  total  of  $1,600,000  for 
this  extension  of  the  screw-worm  barrier 
program.  The  extended  program  was 
initiated  with  supplemental  funds  of 
$100,000  provided  under  the  Second  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act,  1965. 
These  supplemental  funds  made  It  pos- 
sible to  start  eradication  activities  in 
May  1965  at  about  the  time  of  heavy 
screw-worm  migrations  from  Mexico  into 
the  United  States,  thus  preventing  the 
usual  screw-worm  buildup  in  Arizona 
during  the  late  spring.  This  favorable 
position  made  it  possible  to  eradicate  the 
native  screw-worm  population  from  Ari- 
zona and  in  California  in  one  season. 
Even  though  there  sure  areas  where  the 
pest  can  live  all  winter,  not  a  single 
screw-worm  was  reported  In  Arizona  be- 
tween December  15,  1965,  and  March  23. 
1966.  Department  scientists  have  just 
completed  a  thorough  review  of  field  data 
and  have  determined  that  a  period  of  11 
weeks  of  freedom  from  screw-worms  Is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  native  popu- 
lation has  been  eradicated.  Eradication 
has  been  accomplished  when,  after  a 
period  of  absence  of  cases,  any  new  cases 
which  occur  must  be  introduced  from 
outside  the  eradicated  areas. 

pmooKAM  OF  ruTons  opxrationb 

With  the  eradication  of  native  screw- 
worm  populations  in  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia, the  sterile  screw-worm  fly  drop 
has  been  concentrated  further  south  in 
the  barrier  zone  to  reduce  the  heavy  na- 


tive screw-worm  populations  In  northern 
Mexico  south  of  Arizona  and,  thereby, 
further  reduce  the  number  of  screw- 
worms  that  can  migrate  into  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  other  States 
diu-ing  the  simimer  of  1966. 

For  maximum  effectiveness  the  barrier 
zone  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  must  be  maintained  as  one 
operation.  The  malntensmce  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  barrier  zone  is  dependent 
upon  the  proper  maintenance  of  ad- 
jacent portions  in  order  to  protect  all 
States. 

The  prospect  of  a  continuing  high  an- 
nual cost  to  maintain  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
and  States  to  the  north  and  east  free 
from  screw-worms,  makes  it  essential  to 
find  means  of  reducing  the  cost  and,  at 
the  same  time,  prevent  the  introduction 
of  screw-worms  into  the  United  States. 
An  extensive  field  survey  of  the  situation 
is  being  conducted  throughout  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico  south  of  the  existing 
artificial  barrier  zone  as  far  as  the  Mexi- 
can-Guatemala border  to  determine  the 
problems.  Mexico  is  cooperating  in  this 
survey. 

This  survey  is  designed  to  obtain  in- 
formation not  presently  available  re- 
lating to  first,  areas  in  Mexico  favorable 
to  screw-worm  breeding;  second,  natural 
population  densities  during  different 
seasons  of  the  year;  third,  favorable 
resting  areas  and  dispersal  patterns; 
fourth,  varying  husbandry  practices  in 
different  areas  of  Mexico;  and  fifth,  eco- 
nomic losses  in  Mexico. 

Preliminary  results  of  the  survey  con- 
firm our  earlier  opinion  that  eradication 
of  screw-worms  from  Mexico  is  feasible 
and  that  an  effective  barrier  can  be 
maintained  across  the  narrow  part  of 
Mexico  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the 
present  location.  After  completion  of 
the  survey  a  proposed  program,  with  es- 
timated cost,  will  be  developed  for  con- 
sideration by  the  two  Governments. 

The  Department  does  not  have  au- 
thority to  cooperate  with  Mexico  In 
screw-worm  eradication.  Under  Public 
Law  8,  Congress  authorized  the  Depart- 
ment to  cooperate  with  Mexico  in  the 
highly  successful  foot-and-mouth  eradi- 
cation program.  The  attached  proposed 
amendment  would  extend  this  authority 
to  include  screw-worm  eradication.  With 
such  authorization  the  Department 
would  be  authorized  to  consider  a  joint 
program  proposal,  after  which  discus- 
sions would  be  held  with  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  this  bill 
lie  on  the  desk  through  Saturday, 
May  14,  for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

The  bill  (S.  3325)  to  amend  the  Act 
of  February  28,  1947,  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
cooperate  in  screw-worm  eradication  in 
Mexico,  introduced  by  Mr.  Montoya  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 
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AMENDMENT  TO  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT 
OP  1966 

AMENDMENT    NO.    S61 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
months  it  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
important  health,  education,  and  welfare 
programs  are  being  placed  in  jeopardy 
by  an  effort  on  the  part  of  certain  Fed- 
eral officials  to  correct  so-called  racial 
imbalance  in  the  States.  I  hasten  to  add 
that  the  Federal  officials  are  not  solely 
responsible  because  they  are  laboring 
under  legislation,  the  provisions  of 
which  are  vague  and  easily  misunder- 
stood. For  this  reason,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  an  additional  title  to  S. 
3296.  the  administration's  proposed  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1966.  I  request  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
clarify  the  ambiguities  of  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  This  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  further  submission  of  Fed- 
eral officials  to  the  pressures  of  outside 
forces  which  have  compelled  them  to 
perform  quasi- judicial  functions  and  to 
allow  them  to  concentrate  on  their  stat- 
utory duty. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
this  amendment  is  not  intended  to 
change  the  intent  of  Congress  in  enact- 
ing title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  designed  to  imple- 
ment that  intent.  It  is  not  designed  to 
diminish  the  decisions  of  the  Federal 
courts;  rather  it  is  designed  to  rely  on 
those  decisions  in  applying  the  sanctions 
of  title  VI.  Nor  Is  it  designed  to  permit 
unlawful  discrimination — it  only  assists 
In  defining  such  discrimination. 

My  amendment  would  redesignate  title 
VI  of  S.  3296  as  title  VII  thereof,  and  re- 
designate sections  601  and  602  thereof  as 
sections  701  and  702,  respectively.  Im- 
mediately after  title  V  the  following  new 
tiUe  Is  inserted:  title  VI— CivU  Rights 
Act  amendment. 

This  amendment  amends  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

It  would  provide  in  section  606(a)  that 
no  funds  can  be  withheld  under  any  Fed- 
eral program  until  a  constitutional  or 
statutory  violation  has  been  committed 
by  the  recipient  of  the  benefits  of  such 
programs.  Furthermore,  such  viola- 
tion must  be  established  by  substantial 
evidence. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  simply  that  in 
making  a  determination  with  respect  to 
alleged  violations  the  particular  Federal 
agency  must  follow  the  same  procedural 
requirements  as  in  the  case  of  all  other 
administrative  adjudications.  In  the  fu- 
ture, the  recipient  of  such  benefits  must 
be  accorded  not  only  notice  of  the  inten- 
tion to  withhold  funds  but  also  the  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  and  to  present 
evidence  in  its  own  behalf. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  in  order 
to  support  a  determination  of  discrimi- 
nation it  must  be  shown  that  there  has 
been  an  affirmative  intent  to  exclude  or 
the  necessary  effect  of  exclusion  of  In- 
dividuals from  benefits  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

The  purpose  of  this  subsection  is  to 
negate  the  application  of  purely  mech- 
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anistic  and  statistical  criteria  in  the 
determination  of  discrimination. 

Subsection  (d)  is  a  protective  feature 
of  the  rights  of  potential  beneficiaries 
and  prohibits  any  Federal  agency  from 
exercising  control  over  tiny  school,  hos- 
pital or  other  institution  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  for  any  purpose  other 
than  to  provide  equal  opportunity  for 
access  thereto  by  individuals  without  re- 
gard to  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 
Furthermore,  this  subsection  will  insure 
that  no  class  of  individuals  shall  be  de- 
prived of  the  privilege  of  determining 
voluntarily  whether  or  not  to  avail  them- 
selves of  any  benefit  provided  by  any 
program  or  activity  financed  or  partially 
financed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Section  601,  which  is  the  heart  of  title 
VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  would  be 
left  untouched  by  my  amendment.  It 
provides : 

No  person  In  the  United  States  sliaU,  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  In,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimi- 
nation under  any  program  or  activity  receiv- 
ing Federal  financial  asolstance. 

The  remaining,  implementing  lan- 
guage of  the  title,  however,  brazenly 
transfers  to  the  Executive  the  lawmak- 
ing power  of  Congress,  and  in  doing  so 
leaves  the  definition  of  discrimination 
and  the  application  of  sanctioris  to  the 
uncontrolled  discretion  of  agency  offi- 
cials. Congress  has  meekly  surrendered 
the  control  of  the  Federal  purse  strings 
to  the  "equal  opportunity  officer"  of  each 
agency  which  he  may  use  to  effectuate 
his  own  notions  of  sociological  progress. 

And  what  has  been  the  result?  Not 
only  have  many  officials  predictably 
taken  full  advantage  of  their  new  power, 
but  indeed  some  have  usurped  far  more 
than  was  given  them  by  the  act. 

I  will  mention  three  examples  in  North 
Carolina,  only  to  illustrate  how  this  leg- 
islative and  judicial  power  which  officials 
have  assumed  has  resulted  in  the  dis- 
tortion of  the  original  Federal  programs 
they  are  charged  with  administering. 

An  adult  basic  education  project  in 
Charlotte,  under  which  1,400  Negroes  and 
170  whites  in  a  total  of  91  classes  were 
being  taught  to  read  and  write,  was 
threatened  with  termination  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  because  of 
alleged  de  facto  segregation  and  so-called 
racial  imbalance  in  two  classes.  This 
threat,  without  complaint  from  any  local 
orgEinization  or  individual,  was  made  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  VI. 

In  another  North  Carolina  city,  a  hos- 
pital is  at  this  moment  under  threat  of 
losing  Federal  funds  because  nonwhltes 
do  not  comprise  as  large  a  percentage  of 
the  patient  load  as  is  the  percentage  of 
the  nonwhite  population  of  the  city. 
There  is  no  allegation  of  discrimination 
or  segregation  in  the  staffing,  In  employ- 
ment, or  in  the  assignment  of  patients  to 
wards  and  rooms.  The  only  allegation  is 
that  the  local  populace  does  not  become 
ill  and  choose  the  threatened  hospital  ac- 
cording to  racial  quotas. 

Finally,  there  is  the  example  of  the 
Office  of  Education  integration  guidelines 
recently  published  for  the  South.  There 
is  no  pretense  in  the  language  of  the 
guidelines  that  their  purpose  is  to  pre- 
vent either  discrimination  or  State-sup- 


ported segregation.  The  whole  thrust  is 
so-called  racial  balance  in  pupil  and 
teacher  assignment  according  to  per- 
centages. 

These  mindless  threats  and  fatuous 
guidelines  cannot  be  remotely  reconciled 
with  the  language  or  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  title  VI  or  with  the  unlawful  con- 
duct— as  defined  by  the  courts — that  was 
Intended  to  be  condemned.  Two  brief 
statements  confirm  this. 

The  best  authority  on  congressional  in- 
tent of  any  legislative  act  is  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  and  the  floor  man- 
ager of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  was  the 
then  assistant  majority  leader,  Vice 
President  Hcmphrky.  In  developing  the 
legislative  history  and  articulating  the 
intent  of  the  act,  the  Vice  President 
stated  in  1964: 

While  the  Constitution  prohibits  segrega- 
tion, it  does  not  require  integration.  The 
busing  of  chUdren  to  achieve  racial  balance 
would  be  an  act  to  eflect  the  Integration  ot 
schools.  In  fact.  If  the  bUl  were  to  com- 
pel It,  tt  would  be  a  violation,  because  It 
would  be  handling  the  matter  on  the  basis 
of  race. 

The  bill  does  not  attempt  to  Integrate  the 
schools;  It  does  attempt  to  eliminate  segrega- 
tion in  the  school  systems. 

The  Vice  President  meant  that  the  act 
was  designed  to  eliminate  segregation  by 
legal  compulsion.  His  words  echoed 
those  of  the  Federal  courts  as  stated  in 
Briggs  against  Elliott: 

It  Is  Important  that  we  point  out  exactly 
what  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  and 
what  It  has  not  decided  •  •  •.  It  has  not 
decided  that  the  Federal  courts  are  to  take 
over  or  regtUate  the  public  schools  of  the 
States.  It  has  not  decided  that  the  States 
must  mix  persons  of  different  races  In  the 
schools  or  must  require  them  to  attend 
schools  or  must  deprive  them  of  the  right 
of  choosing  the  schools  they  attend.  What 
Is  has  decided,  and  all  that  It  has  decided. 
Is  that  a  State  may  not  deny  to  any  person 
on  account  of  race  the  right  to  attend  any 
school  that  It  maintains. 

Nothing  In  the  Constitution  or  In  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Oourt  takes  away 
from  the  i)eople  freedom  to  choose  the 
schools  they  attend.  The  Constitution,  In 
other  words,  does  not  require  integration. 
It  merely  forbids  discrimination. 

But  In  not  one  of  the  Instances  I  re- 
counted in  North  Carolina  did  the  Fed- 
eral official  responsible  follow  either  the 
mandate  of  the  1964  act  or  the  mandate 
of  the  Federal  judiciary,  or  that  of  the 
specific  poverty,  education  or  health 
program  he  was  to  administer. 

In  Charlotte,  the  poverty  program  offi- 
cial stated  his  purpose  was  to  "promote 
maximum  cross-cultural  experience,"  ac- 
cording to  his  euphemistic,  sociological 
jargon.  The  education  of  hundreds  of 
Illiterates,  90  percent  of  them  Negro,  was 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  overriding  im- 
perative of  so-called  racial  balance.  His 
integration  program  was  of  more  Impor- 
tance than  his  poverty  program.  It  was 
not  those  who  administer  nor  those  who 
volimtarlly  teach  who  would  have  been 
hurt — only  those  to  whom  the  ability 
to  read  and  write  would  have  been 
denied. 

If  the  Incidence  of  sickness  among 
nonwhltes  does  not  increase  sufficiently 
and  more  Negroes  do  not  come  to  our 
hospitals,  so  that,  thereby,  fund*  are  cut 
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off.  It  Is  not  the  hospital  trustees  nor 
the  staff  that  will  be  hurt-  It  will  be  the 
charity  patients  whom  the  hospital  can 
no  longer  afford  to  treat  and  many  of 
them  are  not  white  Such  tragically  in- 
sane policies,  which  com,pIeteIy  subvert 
the  purpose  of  our  health-care  legisla- 
tion, cause  one  to  wonder  ti  "all  what's 
nailed  down  is  comln'  loose,"  as  the 
Angel  Gabriel  said  to  the  Lord  in  the 
great  play,  "Green  Pastures." 

Such  a  thought  is  surely  confirmed  by 
the  new  school  desegregation  guidelines. 
In  them  there  is  this: 

The  racial  cotnpoaltlon  of  the  professional 
staJT  of  a  school  system,  and  of  the  schools  In 
the  system,  muat  be  considered  In  determin- 
ing whether  the  students  are  subjected  to 
discrimination  in  education  programs. 

And  one  education  official.  In  explain- 
ing these  obtuse  rules,  said 

Race  may  have  ud  be  taken  Into  account  In 
future  asslgaaients  so  as  to  achieve  an  In- 
tegrated baiance  of  sta/T. 

These  statements  fly  blindly  In  the 
teeth  of  every  Federal  Judicial  decision 
concerning  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
handed  down  In  the  last  20  years — deci- 
sions which  state  unequivocally  that  race 
cannot  be  a  constitutionally  permissible 
consideration  In  the  enactment  ai-.d  en- 
forcement of  Federal  and  State  laws.  To 
our  OfUce  of  Education,  the  Constltiuioa 
Is  no  longer  colorblind.  On  the  contraiT. 
race  is  the  primary  consideration  in  th^ 
ground  rules  of  Its  great  drive  for  so- 
called  racial  balance.  In  ignoring  the  de- 
cisions of  the  courts,  the  guidelines 
equally  Ignore  the  Intent  of  title  XT.  In 
fact,  the  sudden  emphasis  on  .so-called 
racial  baiance  among  classroom  teachers 
violates  the  express  language  of  section 
604,  which  Slates  that  nothirig  In  the 
title  shall  be  constinaed  to  authorize  ac- 
tion by  any  Federal  agency  with  respect 
to  any  employment  practice  of  any  em- 
ployer except  where  a  primarv-  objective 
of  the  Federal  finajiciaJ  assistance  is  to 
provide  employment. 

And.  again,  who  is  hurt  when  a  school 
system  fails  to  £w;hieve  a  so-called  bai- 
ance satisfactory  to  Federal  officials'' 
Not  the  school  board;  not  the  teacher. 
The  only  ones  who  lose  are  the  students 
whom  the  Federal  aid  to  education  was 
designed  to  help  and  who  have  no  control 
whatsoever  over  assignment  policies. 
Yet  the  Federal  Government  would  deny 
to  those  legally  helpless  students  the 
equal  protection  and  equal  a&sistance 
which  Federal  law  provides  to  all  others. 

As  education  bills  are  brought  up  in 
this  body,  we  are  admonished  time  and 
again  that  Federal  control  of  schools  is 
not  the  Intention.  I  Xi&ve  accepted  the 
assurances  in  good  faith.  Just  last  week 
the  Vice  President  assured  us  that  Fed- 
eral aid  was  Intended  to — and  should — 
strengthen  local  school  systems.  I  accept 
this  too.  But,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not 
the  current  course  of  Federal  aid.  for  the 
program  has  been  tAx  isted  Into  a  club  held 
over  the  heads  of  all  southern  school 
officials  and  used  to  enforce  Wa.sh;ng- 
tons  notions  of  acceptable  integration 
progress. 

The  amendment  I  introduce  today  will 
prohibit  such  nonsensical  interpretations 
of  their  own  power  under  title  VI  as 
some  Federal  officials  have  divined.     It 


will  accomplish  this  by  defining  section 
601  according  to  the  intent  of  Congress, 
and  the  decisions  of  the  Federal  courts; 
if  it  is  adopted,  title  VI.  in  the  future, 
will  be  Implemented  according  to  the  In- 
tention of  Congress  and  not  the  whim  of 
bureaucrats  who  are  not  answerable  to 
the  people  for  their  sociological  follies. 

If  my  amendment  Is  adopted,  every 
American  will  be  subject  to  the  same 
guidelines  and  can  ascertain  what  those 
guidelines  are.  No  longer  will  "discrim- 
ination" mean  some  tiling  different  in  1 
year  from  what  it  means  in  the  next  as 
is  presently  the  case.  No  longer  can  the 
title  be  applied  In  one  sectic»i  of  the 
country  smd  not  in  another,  without  the 
protections  of  due  process,  as  is  presently 
the  case.  No  longer  will  free  choice  be 
allowed  by  one  department  or  agoicy 
and  not  by  another,  as  is  presently  the 
c&se. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  all  Senators  to 
consider  this  amendment  carefiilly,  for 
I  intend  to  press  it.  I  am  confident  that 
fundamental  fairness  and  equal  Justice 
require  its  enactment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  amendment  will 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  amendment  (No.  561)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
as  follows: 

On  page  36.  betwoen  lines  16  and  17,  Insert 
the  following  new  title: 

"titlx  ti — crvn,  biorts  act  amxndmknt 

■*S«c.  801.  Title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (42  TT.S.C.  2000d  et  seq.)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"  'Sxc.  606.  (a)  Nothing  contained  In  this 
title  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  ter- 
mination of,  or  the  refusal  to  grant  or  con- 
tinue, any  Pederal  financial  assistance  for 
any  cause  other  than  a  violation  of  a  provl- 
slon  of  the  Constitution,  or  an  affirmative 
provision  of  a  statute  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  been  established  by  substantial 
evidence. 

"  '(b)  No  rule,  regulation,  or  order  which 
may  result  In  the  termination  of,  or  the  fail- 
ure to  grant  or  continue,  any  Federal  assist- 
ance shall  be  placed  in  effect  unless  It  hai 
been  adopted  after  proceedings  taken  In 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  sections 
4-10,  Incliulve.  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  (5  n.S.C.  1003-1009). 

"'(c)  A  determination  tinder  this  title  to 
the  effect  that  discrimination  on  the  ground 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin  exists,  has 
existed,  or  In  the  future  may  exist,  in  the 
administration  of  any  program  or  activity 
shall  require  a  showing  by  substantial  evi- 
dence tliat  In  the  administration  or  opera- 
tion thereof  conditions  or  requirements  are, 
have  been,  or  may  be  Imposed  with  affirma- 
tive intent  to  exclude,  or  with  the  necessary 
effect  of  excluding  Individuals  from  partici- 
pation In  the  benefits  of  such  program  or 
activity  solely  upon  the  ground  of  race,  color, 
or  national  origin. 

'"(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  title  shall 
be  construed  to  authorise  any  Federal  de- 
partment, agency,  or  officer  to  Issue  any  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  for  the  purpose  or  with 
the  effect  of — 

"'(1)  controlling  or  regulating  the  ad- 
tnlnlstratlon  or  operation  of  any  school,  hos- 
pital, or  other  institution  for  any  purpose 
other  than  to  provide  equal  opportunity  for 
access  thereto  by  individuals  without  regard 
to  race,  color,  or  national  orlg^;  or 

"  '(2)  depriving  any  class  of  individuals  of 
tb«    privilege    of    determining    voluntarUy 


whether  or  not  to  avail  themselves  of  any 
benefit  provided  by  any  program  or  activity, 
or  of  the  facilities  of  any  school,  hospital,  or 
other  institution'." 

On  page  35,  line  17,  strike  out  "TItli  VI", 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Trrut  VII". 

On  page  35,  line  19,  strike  out  "Sic.  601", 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sxc.  701". 

On  page  36.  line  2.  strike  out  "Sxc.  602", 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sxc.  702". 


AMENDMENT  TO  S.  985,  TRUTH  IN 
PACKAGING 

AMKNDMKirr    NO.     S62 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  consid- 
eration of  the  so-called  truth-in-pack- 
aglng  bill,  S.  985,  has  been  prolonged  In 
the  Commerce  Committee  for  a  number 
of  reasons,  but  It  is  now  scheduled  for 
further  consideration  at  another  execu- 
tive session  slated  for  tomorrow. 

While  there  is,  I  believe,  unanimity  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  that  a  bill  is 
desirable  to  increase  protection  of  the 
consumer  and  to  make  it  more  readily 
possible  to  Judge  compsiratively  between 
products  in  the  same  line  through  a  ra- 
tionalizing of  weights  and  measures, 
there  has  not  been  unanimity  on  the 
question  of  how  best  to  achieve  this  goal. 

A  central  question  revolves  aroimd  the 
desirability  of  giving  a  mandate  to  such 
agencies  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion to  prepare  and  enforce  certain  regu- 
lations in  this  field.  The  proposal  pres- 
ently before  us  in  a  conmilttee  print 
modifies  the  original  bill  by  incorporat- 
ing the  volimtary  standards  procedure 
of  the  Commerce  Department  as  a  means 
of  setting  standards,  which  would  then 
be  incorporated  in  regulations  of  the 
agencies. 

This,  I  beUeve,  is  likely  to  fail  of  the 
objective  intended,  since  the  end  result 
Is  very  much  the  same  except  for  the  In- 
terjection of  an  intermediate  step.  The 
amendment  I  tun  proposing  I  offer  as  a 
bridge  between  the  very  real  needs  of 
consumers  for  an  effective  bill  and  the 
desire  of  some  manufacturers  for  main- 
taining the  status  quo.  It  puts  a  greater 
responsibility  on  the  voluntary  standards 
procedure,  which  was  revised  last  De- 
cember and  which  Incorporates  provi- 
sions for  an  active  consumer  role  in  the 
process,  a  role  which  Is  pleasing  to  the 
President's  Committee  on  Consimier  In- 
terests. Under  the  amendment,  the  vol- 
untary standards  procedure  would  be  the 
mechanism  by  which  standards  are  set. 
but  it  would  also  carry  an  element  of 
compliance  through  a  certification  of  the 
adhering  industry  people,  who  would  be 
eligible  to  display  a  "seal  of  good  pack- 
aging practice"  as  a  result. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  proposed 
amendment  may  appear  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  together  with  an  expla- 
nation prepared  for  and  silready  circu- 
lated to  members  of  the  committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  wUl  be  received, 
printed,  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  amendment 
and  explanation  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  562)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
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and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcorb, 
as  follows: 

Beginning  with  line  12,  page  7,  strike  out 
all  to  and  including  line  7,  page  10,  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  Whenever  the  promulgating  author- 
ity determines  with  respect  to  a  particular 
consumer  commodity  that  the  undue  pro- 
liferation of  the  weights  or  quantities  In 
which  such  commodity  Is  being  distributed 
for  retail  sale  is  shown  to  Impair  or  to  be 
likely  to  impair  the  ability  of  consumers  to 
make  comparisons  of  performance  or  value 
including  price,  the  promulgating  authority 
shall  publish  such  determination  and  the 
flndlngs  upon  which  it  Is  based  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  Unless  within  sixty  days  after 
the  publication  of  such  determination  as  to 
a  particular  consumer  commodity,  a  repre- 
sentative group  of  the  producers  or  distribu- 
tors of  that  consumer  commodity  shall  have 
requested  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  de- 
velop a  voluntary  product  standard  for  such 
commodity  under  the  procedures  of  devel- 
opment of  voluntary  product  standards  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat. 
1449,  as  amended;  IS  UJS.C.  272),  the  pro- 
mulgating authority  may  request  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  develop  such  voluntary 
product  standard.  The  promulgating  au- 
thority shall  through  such  of  Its  employees 
as  it  shall  designate  participate  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  voluntary  product  stand- 
ard for  the  particular  consumer  commodity. 

"(e)  Whenever  any  voluntary  product 
standard  has  been  established  and  published 
as  to  any  consumer  commodity,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  transmit  to  the  ap- 
propriate promulgating  authority  (1)  a  copy 
of  that  standard,  and  (2)  one  or  more  lists 
Betting  forth  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
manufacturers  and  distributors  who  have 
then  or  thereafter  signified  In  writing  their 
acceptance  of  that  standard.  Elach  manu- 
facturer and  distributor  who  has  so  signified 
his  acceptance  of  that  standard  shall  be  en- 
titled to  display  upon  labels  affixed  to,  and 
packages  containing,  that  commodity  a  seal 
of  good  packaging  practice  which  shall  be 
designed  by  the  Bureau  of  SUndards.  The 
Introduction  or  delivery  for  Introduction  Into 
commerce,  by  any  person  of  any  consumer 
commodity  bearing  a  label,  or  contained  in 
a  package,  upon  which  such  seal  of  good 
packaging  practice  Is  displayed  shall  consti- 
tute for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  a  violation 
of  this  Act  If  such  commodity  Is  not  Intro- 
duced or  delivered  for  Introduction  Into 
commerce  In  compliance  with  the  voluntary 
product  standard  established  for  that  com- 
modity pursuant  to  subsection  (d)." 

The   explanation    presented   by   Mr. 
Hartke  Is  as  follows : 
Expt.ANATiON  or  Haxtkx  Amxkdmknt  (S.  086) 

ANALYSIS 

1.  Substitutes  new  section  5  (d)  and  (e) 
for  section  6  (d),  (e),  (f),and  (g)  (commit- 
tee print  pp.  7-11). 

2  Retains  provision  for  promulgating  au- 
thority to  make  a  determination  that  ability 
of  consumers  to  make  comparisons  is  Im- 
paired by  undue  proliferation  of  weights 
and  quantities,  publish  notice  in  Federal 
Register.  Addition:  Federal  Register  notice 
would  include  statement  of  basis  on  which 
findings  are  made  as  weU  as  the  notice  Itself. 

3.  If  Industry  group  does  not  request  Sec- 
rotary  of  Commerce  for  voluntary  product 
standard  procedure  within  60  dp.ys,  promul- 
gating authority  may  do  so.  In  any  case,  It 
will  participate  In  development  of  the  stond- 
ards  through  Its  own  designated  employees. 

4  When  the  voluntary  standard  has  been 
set,  the  promulgating  authority  wUl  receive 
from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  a  copy  of 
ttie  standard  and  lists  of  those  who  have 
Pven  written  acceptance  of  it.  These  will 
">«  entitled  to  a  "seal  of  good  packaging  prac- 


tice" to  be  designed  by  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, for  use  on  packages  and  In  advertising. 

5.  The  voluntary  standards  are  not  made 
a  part  of  the  promulgating  authority  regula- 
tions. 

BXA80N8    FOR    THK    AMXKDltKNT 

1.  The  section  5  procedures,  despite  In- 
corporation of  the  voluntary  standards  proc- 
ess, do  not  eliminate  objections  to  the  old 
3(c)  procedure  but  make  them  If  anything 
less  acceptable.  It  extends  the  ntunber  of 
stages  through  which  the  process  extends, 
and  ends  with  the  same  result  of  mandatory 
standards. 

2.  There  Is  an  Inherent  problem  In  the  fix- 
ing of  mandatory  regulations  revolving 
arotmd  the  possibility  of  innovation.  In 
order  to  comply  with  the  regulations  once 
fixed,  a  company  might  have  to  be  much  de- 
layed in  securing  approval  and  thus  lose 
the  market  advantage  of  Innovation.  This 
has  been  a  major  objection  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

3.  Present  section  6  procedures  open  the 
door  to  long  legal  processes  which  could  de- 
lay for  a  great  length  of  time  the  effective 
Institution  of  the  regtilatlons.  The  volun- 
tary process  Is  quicker,  potentially, 

4.  Instead  of  the  mandatory  "stick"  the 
amendment  c^ers  as  a  compliance  induce- 
ment a  certification  "carrot"  In  subsection 
(e). 

6.  The  voluntary  procedure  Is  highly  ap- 
proved by  Esther  Peterson's  office.  Its  revi- 
sion last  December  has  made  it  what  they 
believe  will  be  a  much  more  effective  In- 
strument for  constuner  protection.  Its  con- 
sumer strength  Is  Indicated  by  these  facts : 

(I)  Initiation  of  the  request  may  be  by 
"any  group  of  manufacturers,  distributors, 
consumers,  users,  or  testing  laboratories"  as 
well  as  State  or  Federal  agencies. 

(II)  The  Standard  Review  Committee, 
which  comes  into  operation  after  setting  of  a 
standard,  under  the  regulations  (Federal 
Register,  Dec.  10,  1965)  Includes  by  defini- 
tion "consumers  or  users." 

(III)  The  procedure  attains  flexibility 
through  a  Standing  Committee,  following 
standard  adoption,  "to  receive  and  consider 
proposals  to  revise  or  amend  the  standard" 
as  changing  situations  may  Indicate.  Its 
membership  "shall  have  an  equal  balance 
among  producers,  distributors,  users  and 
consumers"  together  with  "other  Important 
Interests"  such  as  State  or  Pederal  agencies. 

6.  Standards  under  the  Procedures  are  vol- 
untary, but  the  addition  of  the  certification 
provision  leads  to  signature  by  those  who 
conform,  a  binding  signature  whose  violation 
constitutes  "a  violation  of  this  act."  The 
result  is.  to  a  considerable  degree,  a  self-en- 
forcing standard. 

MANDATORY    PROVISION    CAN    BC    ADDED    IF 
VOLUNTARY    PROCKOtmX    FAILS 

1.  Legislative  oversight  Is  provided  (sec. 
8)  by  reports  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  Congress.  (While  not  a  part  of  the 
prepared  amendment.  It  Is  suggested  that 
the  January  report  should  cover  the  preced- 
ing calendar  rather  than  fiscal  year  as  now 
stated.) 

Fear  has  been  expressed  that  interminable 
delay  might  ensue  after  the  calling  of  a 
standard-setting  conference,  failure  for  2  or 
3  or  more  years  to  do  more  than  meet  and 
fall  to  agree. 

The  January  1968,  report  to  Congress 
shotild  reveal  whether  this  Is  happening. 
If  so.  It  Is  then  possible  to  amend  the  law  to 
Incorporate  the  deleted  mandatory  promul- 
gating authority  action  now  in  the  commit- 
tee print. 

2.  There  Is  no  question  now  but  that  ac- 
tion Is  essential  In  the  areas  of  consumer 
abuse.  The  affected  companies  are  aware 
of  this,  and  would  prefer  to  act  on  their 
own  even  under  the  prod  of  aroused  public 
opinion  and  the  threat  of  Pederal  mandate 
than  to  have  the  standards  set  by  predomi- 


nantly Federal  action.  The  procedure  pro- 
posed in  the  amendment  will  preserve  that 
freedom,  but  by  indicating  (as  should  be 
done  In  the  committee  report  and  legislative 
history)  that  stronger  action  wUl  follow  the 
failure  of  voluntary  opportunity,  together 
with  the  certifying  provisions  of  (e),  there 
will  be  provided  very  strong  incentives  for 
the  success  of  the  voluntary  procedure. 

B17MMARY 

In  sum,  by  adopting  the  proposed  resolu- 
tion we  wUl  effectively  stimulate  the  con- 
stuner protection  we  seek,  but  will  do  so  whUe 
retaining  the  greatest  possible  freedom — 
with  the  background  threat  of  compulsion 
If  this  volimtary  opportunity  Is  not  fulfilled 
by  the  Industry  people. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  BILL  TO 
LIE  ON  THE  DESK  FOR  ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  8.  3303,  in- 
troduced by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  and  lying  at 
the  desk  for  cosponsors,  be  permitted  to 
remain  at  the  desk  through  Wednesday, 
May  11. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


SCHOOL      MILK      BILL      HEARINGS 
SCHEDULED  FOR  THIS  WEEK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  most 
of  my  Senate  colleagues  are  aware  of  the 
fight  I  have  been  making  daily  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  save  the  special 
milk  program  for  schoolchildren.  Every 
working  Senate  day  since  we  convened  in 
January  I  have  spoken  out  on  this  floor 
against  the  administration's  proposed  80 
percent  cutback  in  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram. 

This  fight  is  definitely  beginning  to 
produce  results.  I  was  gratified  when 
67  of  my  fellow  Senators  Joined  me  in 
sponsoring  a  bill  to  make  the  school  milk 
program  permanent.  This  legislation 
also  Increased  Federal  funding  for  the 
program. 

I  was  heartened  the  week  before  last 
when  the  House  of  Representatives  de- 
cided to  appropriate  $103  million  for  the 
program  in  the  face  of  the  administra- 
tion's suggestion  that  funds  for  the  pro- 
gram be  cut  by  80  percent  to  $21  million. 
Although  I  intend  to  work  for  an  in- 
crease in  that  figure  as  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee's  Agri- 
culture Subcommittee  this  is  an  excel- 
lent beginning. 

However,  it  Is  only  a  beginning.  Unless 
my  bill  to  make  the  school  milk  program 
permanent  is  passed,  the  present  pro- 
gram will  expire  on  June  30.  1987.  Of 
course,  it  is  possible  that  legislation  simi- 
lar to  mine  could  be  Introduced  in  the 
90th  Congress — next  year — considered 
and  passed  by  both  Houses,  and  signed 
into  law  by  June  30.  1967.  However  we 
all  know  how  difficult  It  is  to  expedite 
action  at  the  start  of  a  new  Congress 
with  its  multitude  of  housekeeping 
chores. 

This  Is  why  I  am  especially  pleased  to 
be  able  to  report  that  the  Holland  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  will  be  holding  hearings  on 
this  legislation  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
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of  thi-s  week.  As  chairman  of  the  Agii- 
cult'ore  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
App:-opriat,U}r.&  Commutee,  Senator  HoL- 
i-AND  has  been  a  vaiued  friend  of  the 
school  milk  program  over  the  years.  He 
has  consistently  supported  amendments 
that  have  been  introduced  In  subcom- 
mittee to  give  t.he  program  enough  funds 
to  meet  anticipated  growth.  Now  he  has 
orice  again  sliown  his  strong  support  for 
the  school  milk  program  by  scheduling 
these  hearings  despite  a  very  crowded 
and  hectic  sciiedule. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  some  of 
those  cosponsoring  S.  2921  will  see  fit 
to  appear  in  person,  or  file  a  statement, 
in  .support  of  the  legislation.  This  would 
be  a  great  help  in  insuring  speedy  Sen- 
ate action. 


00f>5 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  2512,  THE 
NOLO  CONTENDERE  BILL 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Antl- 
tnist  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  will 
begin  hearings  on  S.  2512,  the  nolo  con- 
tendere bill,  on  Wednesday,  May  11. 
Additional  hearing.';  will  bo  held  later  in 
the  .session.  Those  wishing  to  testify  on 
the  bill  should  notify  Ti-iomas  C.  Wil- 
liams, assistant  counsel  for  the  subcom- 
mittee. 


NOTICE   OF    HEARINGS   ON   CTVIL 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rlglius.  I  wisli  to  aimounce  that 
hearings  will  be  held  on  S.  3296,  the 
admiiustrations  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1966,  and  si.x  other  civil  rights  bills  as 
follows. 

S.  2923.  providing  for  jury  selection  in 
Federal  and  State  courts,  prosecution 
and  removal  to  Federal  courts,  civil  pre- 
venuve  relief,  civil  indemnification,  and 
for  other  purpost's. 

S.  3170,  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
district  courto  of  the  United  States  over 
certain  classes  of  removed  cases  and  to 
provide  injunctive  relief  in  certain  cases, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S  2846,  to  protect  civil  rights  by  pro- 
viding that  It  shall  be  a  Federal  offense 
to  injure,  oppress,  threaten,  or  intimi- 
date any  citizen  m  the  free  exercise  or 
enjoyment  of  any  of  his  civil  rights;  by 
providing  criminal  and  civil  remedies 
for  unlawful  official  violence;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  2845.  to  provide  for  the  selection  of 
qualified  person.^  to  serve  as  jurors  In 
each  US.  district  court  without  regard 
to  their  race  or  color. 

S.  16.54,  to  amend  section.^  241  and  242 
of  title  18.  United  Stat.es  Code,  to  specify 
the  punishment  if  personal  injury  or 
death  result.-,  from  a  violation  of  such 
sections. 

S.  1497,  to  protect  civil  rights  by  pro- 
viding criminal  and  civil  remedies  for 
uiilawful  oflicial  violence  and  for  other 
purposes 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  to  begin 
June  2,  1966,  at  10:30  am,  in  r(X>m  2228, 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  Any  person 
who  wishes  to  testify  or  submit  state- 
menus  pertaining  to  the  bills  sliould  com- 
municate with  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  R;ght.< 


Attorney  General  Nicholas  deB.  Kat- 
zenbach  has  been  invited  to  be  the  sub- 
committee's first  witness.  Other  wit- 
nesses who  will  be  invited  will  Include 
Governors  of  the  50  States,  Members  of 
the  Senate,  public  school  ofllclals,  repre- 
sentatives of  civil  rights  organizations, 
representatives  of  the  real  estate  trade, 
experts  in  constitutional  law,  and  other 
interested  persons. 

It  is  the  subcommittee's  intention  to 
obtain  the  testimony  of  the  best  qualified 
experts  representing  a  cross  section  of 
opinion  on  these  bills.  I  am  confident 
that,  with  careful  consideration,  we  can 
compile  a  record  upon  which  the  Senate 
can  base  an  intelligent  debate. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR    OF  BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at 
its  next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Typings]  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  3169)  to 
amend  chapter  55  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  a  special  pro- 
gram for  the  mentally  retarded,  men- 
tally ill,  and  physically  handicapped 
spouses  and  children  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
I)oses. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTIONS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  concurrent 
resolutions  Eind  resolutions: 

Authority  of  AprU  27,  1966: 
S.  Con.  Res.  88.  Concurrent  resolution  rela- 
tive to  parity  prices  for  agricultural  com- 
modities: Mr.  AntKN,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Bakt- 
LETT.  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Buedick,  Mr.  Cannon. 
Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Chubch,  Mr.  Coopeb,  Mr. 
CuKTis,  Mr,  Eastland,  Mr,  Gruening,  Mr. 
Harris.  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr,  Hruska,  Mr.  Jordan 
of  Idaho,  Mr.  Lacsche,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Mansfixu),  Mr,  Mc- 
Carthy, Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  MrrcALF.  Mr.  Mill- 
er, Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Montota,  Mr,  Morse, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mrs. 
Neubercer,  Mr,  Pearson.  Mr.  Proctt,  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr,  Simpson,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr. 
Symington,  Mr,  Talmadce,  Mr,  Yarborocgh, 
and  Mr,  YoifNc  of  Nortl^  Dakota, 
Authority  of  April  28,  1966: 
S.  Res,  252.  Resolution  extending  birthday 
greetings  to  the  Honorable  Harry  8.  Tru- 
man upon  the  occasion  of  his  82d  birthday: 
Mr.  AiKiN,  Mr.  Aixorr,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Bass,  Mr.  Batr,  Mr.  Biblx, 
Mr.  Boggs.  Mr.  Brbwstxr,  Mr.  BtrRDicK.  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,.  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr, 
Case,  Mr,  Church,  Mr,  Clark,  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  DiRKSEN,  Mr,  Dodo,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Ptjl- 
BRioHT.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hartke, 
Mr.  Hatden.  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr. 
Inocys.  Mr,  Jackson,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr,  Kennedy  or  New  York, 
Mr,  KucHEL,  Mr,  Lausche.  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Maonttson, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr,  McCarthy,  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Mondale, 
Mr.  MoNRONET,  Mr.  Morsx,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr, 
Moss,  Mr.  MtjNDT.  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mrs.  Neitbirorr,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Pearson, 
Mr.  PsLL.  Mr.  Prozmirx,  Mr.  Ranoolpb.  Mr. 


RiBicoiT,  Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Saltonstaix 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mrs! 
Smith,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr 
Symington.  Mr.  Talmadce,  Mr,  Tydinos,  Mr 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Yarbobouoh 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio. 

Authority  of  May  3,  1966: 

S.  Con.  Res.  93.  Concxirrent  resolution 
providing  that  no  Federal  agency  teke  any 
action  to  discourage  parity  prices  for  any 
agricultural  commodity:  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr 
Hruska,  and  Mr.  Morton. 

S.  Res.  256.  Resolution  relating  to  United 
States  denunciation  of  the  Warsaw  Conven- 
tion: Mr.  Bass.  Mr,  BooGS,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr, 
Curtis,  Mr,  Dirksen,  Mr,  Douglas,  Mr.  East- 
land, Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Inouye 
Mr.  JAvrrs,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Milleh! 
Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr, 
RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Saltonstall 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

Statement  by  him  regarding  the  artlflclal 
water  recharge  system  of  Mlnot,  N.  Dak. 
By  Mr,  RANDOLPH : 

Speech  delivered  at  Widen  (W,  Va.)  Arts 
and  Crafts  Pair.  May  7,  1966. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? 


ARMY  MEDICAL  SERVICE  IN 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  outstanding  and  truly  excellent 
medical  care  being  provided  Army  per- 
sonnel in  Vietnam  under  the  high  stand- 
ards laid  down  by  the  Surgeon  General, 
Lt.  Gen.  Leonard  D.  Heaton. 

The  U.S.  Army  Medical  Service  in 
Vietnam  has  the  mission  of  providing 
effective  medical  support  to  the  U.S. 
Army  troops  and  other  U.S.  military  and 
civilian  personnel  in  Vietnam. 

In  accomplishing  this  mission  the  U.S, 
Army  is  proving  that  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  military  medical  teams  in  the 
world.  Complete,  close,  and  continuous 
medical  care  and  treatment  are  pro- 
vided to  all  supported  military  and 
civilian  personnel.  The  members  of  this 
dedicated  team  of  highly  trained  profes- 
sional and  technical  personnel  are  lo- 
cated at  all  echelons  of  command  from 
the  forward  combat  areas  to  the  most 
rearward  enclaves,  insuring  that  our 
most  precious  commodity,  the  individ- 
ual soldier,  is  provided  immediately  re- 
sponsive, effective  care  and  treatment. 

The  soldier  woimded  in  Vietnam  has 
the  benefit  of  methods  and  materials  far 
superior  to  those  available  a  few  years 
ago.  The  mortality  among  the  woimded 
reaching  a  hospital  in  Vietnam  is  the 
lowest  in  history.  In  January  1966,  it 
was  2.8  percent,  of  which  the  majority 
occurred  within  24  hours  of  hospitaliza- 
tion. The  mortahty  rate  after  24  hours 
was  only  1.2  percent.  These  splendid 
data  may  be  attributed  to  many  factors 
involving  planning,  Ic^istics,  and  profes- 


sional capabilities.    I  will  mention  a  few 
of  these  factors. 

Helicopter  evacuation  is  used  for  prac- 
tically all  of  the  casualties  for  transpor- 
tation to  a  hospital.  The  more  seriously 
wounded  usually  reach  a  hospital  within 
1  to  2  hours  after  wounding  and  have 
been  known  to  reach  a  hospital  in  less 
than  an  hour.  This  is  exceedingly  Im- 
portant in  the  overall  low  mortality  rate. 

Whole  blood  is  available  in  abundant 
quantity,  not  only  In  hospitals  but  in  di- 
vision clearing  stations  and  at  times  even 
m  battalion  aid  stations.  Infusion  of 
blood  for  the  critically  wounded  con- 
inues  during  helicopter  evacuation  to  a 
Hospital. 

There  are  adequate  numbers  of  fully 
trained  general  and  surgical  specialty 
surgeons,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
are  career  oflBcers,  trained  in  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Army  Medical  Service,  and 
therefore  familiar  with  working  within 
the  military  framework  so  that  each  is 
lamiliar  with  the  primary  mission  of 
•he  surgeon  in  a  combat  zone  and  the 
indicated  staging  of  the  surgery  of  the 
battle  wounded. 

At  least  one.  and  in  some  hospitals 
two  and  three,  well  trained  anesthesiol- 
ogists provide  anesthesia  for  the  crit- 
ically injured  during  surgery,  aid  in  pre- 
operative resuscitation,  and  participate 
in  the  postoperative  treatment  in  the 
recovery  or  intensive  care  units. 

Our  most  significant  disease  problem 
in  Vietnam  today  is  that  of  malaria.  The 
incidence  of  this  disease  increased  last 
fall  concurrent  with  the  buildup  in  troop 
strengths  In  Vietnam.  The  malaria  en- 
countered in  Vietnam  has  demonstrated 
decreased  susceptibility  to  treatment 
with  synthetic  antimalarial  drugs.  For- 
tunately, these  cases  usually  respond  to 
further  treatment  with  quinine.  As  a 
result  of  this  experience  we  have  em- 
barked on  an  all-out  effort  to  find  new 
drugs  that  will  be  effective  in  the  sup- 
pression and  treatment  of  malaria.  New 
regimens  are  also  being  tested  and  a 
multimillion-dollar  research  effort  is  well 
underway. 

United  States  combat  troops  in  Viet- 
nam are  a  highly  mobile  force  which 
operate  In  and  out  of  very  restrictive  ter- 
rain. Casualties  resulting  from  these 
operations  must  be  evacuated  by  a  re- 
sponsive mobile  force  capable  of  operat- 
ing in  the  same  terrain  and  under  the 
same  conditions.  The  Army  Medical 
Service  Is  meeting  this  challenge  with 
helicopter  air  ambulance  units  in  direct 
support  of  the  combat  soldier.  Casualty 
pickups  are  being  made  at  the  place 
where  the  injury  is  incurred  and  many 
times  while  the  combat  operations  are 
still  in  progress.  The  fact  that  a  soldier 
can  be  evacuated  from  the  place  of  Injury 
to  a  medical  treatment  facility  within 
minutes  not  only  helps  the  morale  of  the 
fighting  man,  but  has  been  one  of  the 
Important  factors  in  reducing  the  mor- 
tality rate  to  the  lowest  of  any  war  in 
history.  Approximately  90  percent  of 
all  casualties  in  Vietnam  are  evacuated 
by  helicopter.  Army  Medical  Service 
nelicopters  are  averaging  over  4,000  pa- 
rent evacuations  per  month.  Vietnam 
aellcopter  evacuations  have  already  sur- 
passed the  total  helicopter  evacuations 
niade  during  the  entire  Korean  war. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr,  STENNIS,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  may  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  General  Heaton  and  all 
his  associates  are  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  their  splendid  work  In  this 
field.  The  Army  Medical  Service  per- 
sonnel in  Vietnam  deserve  special  tribute 
and  commendation  for  their  dedicated 
service.  It  is  because  of  their  work  that 
General  Heaton  was  able  to  assure  me 
that  "no  U.S.  Army  soldier  In  Vietnam 
today  lacks  required  care  and  treat- 
ment." 

General  Heaton  is  not  only  a  truly 
great  administrator,  he  is  an  outstand- 
ing active  surgeon  and  a  highly  dedicated 
soldier  and  American. 

All  Americans,  and  particularly  oxir 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam  and  their  loved 
ones  at  home,  can  be  reassured  and  com- 
forted by  the  high  standards  of  medical 
care  being  provided  and  by  the  fact  that 
no  avenue  of  medical  support  is  being 
overlooked  or  left  unattended, 

Mr.  President,  ff  I  may  have  one  ad- 
ditional minute,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
excellent  medical  support  not  only  exists 
In  Vietnam  and  the  Immediate  support- 
ing hospitals  in  the  Pacific  area,  but  the 
more  severely  wounded  are  returned  to 
the  continental  United  States  and  placed 
in  hospitals  all  over  the  Pacific  side  of 
this  country,  as  well  as  back  here  in 
Walter  Reed  and  other  hospitals  in  the 
United  States,  where  several  hundred 
of  them  are  now  receiving  excellent 
attention. 

Let  me  point  out  quickly  that  the  Army 
is  not  the  only  one.  These  exceptional 
medical  services  are  found  in  the  Navy. 
the  Air  Force,  and  the  Marines,  and  they 
do  a  splendid  job.  It  does  happen  that  in 
the  war  in  Vietnam  the  Army  Is  carrying 
a  greater  part  of  the  load  because  they 
are  the  ones  in  combat  and  also  because 
to  a  degree,  they  are  taking  care  of  the 
men  on  the  immediate  battlefields. 
These  things  do  not  just  happen.  It  is 
with  the  greatest  pride  that  every  Ameri- 
can can  look  at  the  record  and  have  the 
finest  assurance  that  if  their  loved  ones 
are  In  Vietnam,  they  are  being  very  well 
looked  after. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  jield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  gladly  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  associate  myself  ful- 
ly with  a!l  the  comments  which  have 
been  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Miracles  are  being  performed  today  by 
the  men  and  women  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  several  U.S.  military  services,  those 
intrepid  people  who  bind  up  the  wounds 
of  Americans  who  have  fallen  in  defense 
of  freedom  in  southeast  Asia  and  around 
the  globe  elsewhere. 


Speed  and  skill  In  medical  treatment 
in  all  the  services  have  reached  new 
highs.  Great  new  hospitals  have  been 
erected  here  and  in  the  far  Peujific.  Mo- 
bile hospitals  are  in  South  Vietnam. 
Particularly  on  this  occasion,  I  am  glad 
to  join  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  In 
paying  a  f  uU  meed  of  respect  to  the  Army 
Medical  Corps,  from  the  world -renowned 
Walter  Reed  Hospital  in  Washington  to 
its  selfless  activities  across  the  seas. 

I  have,  as  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi knows,  particular  reason  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  distinguished  soldier 
who  is  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S. 
Army — General  Heaton.  He  is  a  great 
American,  a  great  soldier,  a  great  physi- 
cian, a  great  surgeon,  and  a  great  admin- 
istrator, who  hsis  successfully  discharged 
his  responsibility  over  this  farflung. 
worldwide  corps  with  all  its  skills  in  med- 
icine and  in  surgery  by  which  persormel 
in  the  Army  are  miraculously  cared  for. 

X  venture  to  hope,  on  this  occasion,  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
men  and  women  in  the  U.S.  Army,  may 
have  the  benefit  of  General  Heaton's  con- 
tinuing service  for  many  years  In  the 
future. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  yielding  to  me  to  make  these  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  STENNIS,  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  certainly  share  those  views  and  hopes 
with  the  Senator  from  California. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TEACHERS* 
RETIREMENT  AND  ANNUITY  FUND 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  1101,  HJR.  11439,  be  made  the  pending 
business  at  the  conclusion  of  morning 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
11439)  to  provide  for  an  increase  in  the 
annuities  payable  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  teachers'  retirement  and  an- 
nuity fund,  to  revise  the  method  of  de- 
termining the  cost-of-living  Increases  in 
such  annuities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President 
there  will  be  no  business  on  the  pending 
legislation,  but  it  will  be  the  pending 
business  tomorrow  when  those  most  in- 
terested will  be  on  hand  to  take  It  up. 


WORLD  COPPER  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  hls- 
toricaDy,  the  mining  of  copper  has  been 
an  extremely  important  element  in  the 
economy  of  the  State  of  Montana,  and 
for  much  of  the  West.  Therefore,  the 
status  of  the  industry  throughout  the 
world  is  of  considerable  concern  to  those 
of  us  who  represent  the  Treasure  State. 
In  the  past  several  decades,  the  Industry 
has  been  plagued  by  many  boom  and 
bust  periods.  The  London  market  is  far 
too  high  and  I  believe  that  a  time  has 
come  to  attempt  to  reach  some  form  of 
International  agreement  on  production 
and  prices.    It  was  with  this  thought  in 
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mind  that  I  proposed  a  world  conference, 
on  a  recent  visu  to  Butte,  "the  richest 
hill  on  earth  ' 

I  feel  that  there  is  a  strong  possibility 
that  copper  may  be  pnc:ng  itself  out  of 
Che  market  because  these  inflationary 
prices  are  stimulating  the  greater  use  of 
substitutes  for  the  red  metal 

This  situation  has  developed  since 
Chile  raised  the  price  to  62  cents  and 
Zambia  increased  its  price  to  equal  that 
of  the  London  exchange  rate. 

Incidentally,  according  to  the  New 
York;  Times  this  morning,  Peru  has 
Joined  the  parade.  These  are  tremen- 
dous increases  This  trend  can  be  dan- 
gerous If  this  continues  it  will  be 
extremely  diflBcult  to  maintain  a  36-cent- 
a-pound  price  in  this  coxinivy  while  the 
rest  of  the  world  goes  way  beyond.  In- 
cidentally. I  want  to  state  that  the  do- 
mestic copper  producers — Anaconda, 
Phelps-Dodge,  Kennecott,  and  the  rest — 
have  been  most  cooperative  with  the 
Government  in  Its  endeavor  to  keep  the 
price  of  copper  from  gomg  out  of  sight. 
Releases  of  Government  stockpile  cop- 
per help  to  alleviate  the  U.S.  situation 
for  a  time  but,  unfortunately,  our  do- 
mestic producers  cannot  increa.se  pro- 
duction to  meet  demand  Other  metals 
such  as  aluminum  and  steel  can  be  pro- 
duced at  higher  levels  to  meet  demands 
but  this  IS  not  the  case  in  the  iriistance 
of  copper. 

Stability  In  the  market  Is  a  require- 
ment for  continuous  production  and  sta- 
ble emplryment  This  stability  means 
prosperity  to  copper-producing  areas  of 
my  State,  as  well  as  in  other  sections  of 
the  country. 

This  Is  something  that  m.ight  very  well 
be  handled  at  a  world  conference  to  dis- 
cuss the  adoption  of  an  agreement  on 
production  designed  to  avoid  "ups  and 
downs"  in  an  industry  which  can  thrive 
only  on  a  stable  production-pricing  sys- 
tem. This  proposal  immediately  raises 
questions  of  International  cartels  and 
violations  of  antitrust  laws  but  I  hope 
that  the  experts  within  the  Department 
of  Justice  will  understand  the  gravity  of 
the  problem  and  cooperate  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

It  would  be  my  suggestion  that  the 
administration  take  the  initiative  in  call- 
ing a  world  conference  for  this  purpose. 
The  stability  of  one  of  the  major  mining 
industries  Is  at  stake  and,  as  always,  Its 
effect  on  the  economy,  as  a  whole,  will 
be  of  the  highest  significance. 


WE  SHOULD  OFFER  DIPLOMATIC 
RECOGNITION  TO  COMMUNIST 
CHINA 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  recent  hearings  on  China  con- 
ducted by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  clearly  indicate  the 
need  for  better  communication  between 
the  United  States  and  Communist  China. 
The  Peking  government  has  for  17  years 
ruled  some  740  million  men,  women  aiid 
children — nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
world's  population.  The  establishment 
of  a  workable  relationship  with  the  Red 
Chinese  Govemm.ent  is  one  of  the  most 
important  problems  facing  our  Nation 
today. 


China  will  be  incaimble  for  many  years. 
If  then,  of  developing  weapons  necessary 
to  challenge  our  security.  Nonetheless, 
it  Is  the  most  powerful  nation  In  Asia 
and  in  years  to  come  will  have  a  pro- 
found influence  upon  the  kind  of  world 
in  which  our  children  and  grandchildren 
will  be  living.  There  is  probably  no 
greater  threat  to  world  peace  today  than 
the  threat  posed  by  the  arrogant,  hostile 
Red  Chinese  dictators  who  are  violent- 
ly Communist  In  the  Stalin  pattern. 
Time  alone  will  lessen  the  bitterness  they 
feel  toward  the  nations  of  the  Western 
world  that  oppressed  China  and  degraded 
the  Chinese  during  the  18th,  19th,  and 
around  the  turn  of  the  20th  century. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  recognize  the  Red  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment. Nations,  like  individuals, 
should  not  ignore  the  facts  of  life.  Rec- 
ognition of  one  nation  by  another  never 
means  approval  of  the  ruling  regime  of 
that  country.  Offering  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition and  reestablishing  our  Emba^y 
In  Peking  would  be  a  step  toward  world 
peace  and  could  not  possibly  bring  harm 
to  our  country. 

Today  we  must  rely  on  our  consul 
general  in  Hong  Kong  and  on  Great 
Britain,  FYance.  Canada,  and  other  na- 
tions that  recognize  Red  China  to  relay 
to  us  information  about  that  govern- 
ment. Hong  Kong,  incidentally,  was 
taken  from  China  at  the  end  of  the 
opliun  war  which  England  declared  on 
the  Chinese  Government  because  the 
Chinese  tried  to  prevent  the  English  from 
profiting  by  traffic  in  opium  to  the  Injury 
of  the  Chinese  people.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  many  vital  problems  facing 
mankind  that  cannot  be  resolved  without 
direct  communication  with  the  Peking 
regime. 

Our  allies,  including  neighbors  such  as 
Canada,  have  recognized  Red  China  and 
are  prospering  by  trade  with  that  coun- 
try. In  1964  Chinese  trade  with  non- 
Communist  countries  exceeded  $2  billion. 
Very  definitely,  American  producers  and 
manufticturers  should  be  permitted  to 
sell  to  Red  China  at  world  prices  for  gold 
whatever  the  nationals  of  that  nation 
may  wear,  eat,  drink,  or  smoke. 

Throughout  the  cold  war  period  that 
followed  World  War  n,  we  msdntained 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  During  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
when  the  late  great  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  forced  Khrushchev  to  turn  tall 
and  withdraw  his  offensive  missiles  from 
Cuba,  the  fact  that  we  maintained  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  that  there  was  rapid  communica- 
tion between  our  President  and  Khru- 
shchev helped  avert  a  nuclear  war. 

We  should  continue  to  recognize  the 
Government  of  Taiwan  under  corrupt 
warlord  Chiang  Kai-shek,  who  took  over 
Taiwan  and  slaughtered  some  17,000  de- 
fenseless Fonnosan  men,  women,  and 
children.  Should  the  arrogant  rulers  of 
Communist  China  refuse  to  open  diplo- 
matic relations  on  that  account,  their 
soom  would  result  in  a  propaganda  vic- 
tory for  the  United  States. 

In  speaking  out  for  diplomatic  recog- 
nition of  China,  let  us  recognize  the  facts 
of  International  life  and  speak  for  that 


generation  of  Americans  who  did  not 
participate  in  framing  our  present  China 
policy. 

THE  COST-PRICE  SQUEEZE  ON 
FARMERS 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
May  issue  of  Nation's  Agriculture  ap- 
peared a  series  of  questions  and  answers 
under  the  heading,  "Our  Biggest  Busi- 
ness Problem  Is  the  Cost-Price  Squeeze 
on  Farmers." 

Questions  were  directed  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  who  serves  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  and  also  on  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Report. 

I  ask  that  these  questions  and  very 
illuminating  answers  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Th«  Cost-Peick  SQtntizi  on  Farmeks 

Question.  Ab  a  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  also  the  Joint 
Senate-House  Economic  Committee,  what  do 
you  think  la  the  major  problem  facing  the 
Nation's  farmers  today? 

Answer.  I  believe  our  farmers  face  the 
same  problems  as  all  other  Americans — the 
complexities  of  life  In  the  atomic  age.  war 
in  Vietnam,  inflation  at  home,  and  an  in- 
creasing dependence  on  a  capricious  Federal 
Government.  But  the  greatest  problem 
facing  farmers  Is  the  continuing  cost-price 
squeeze,  which  Is  preventing  the  agrlcuitxiral 
sector  from  sharing  fairly  In  the  national  net 
income  axid  forcing  a  more  dangerous  ratio 
of  tann  debt  to  farm  assets. 

Question.  What  has  been  happening  to 
farm  prices? 

Answer.  Generally  farm  prices  have  not 
been  moving  up  in  proportion  to  other  prices. 
This  is  shown  by  the  parity  ratio.  In  De- 
cember 1960,  parity  was  81.  Until  February 
of  this  year,  there  was  only  one  month  when 
parity  equalod  tills  figure:  and  most  of  the 
time  it  ranged  between  74  and  78,  It  rose  to 
83  In  February  of  this  year  and  then  dropped 
back  to  83  for  March.  According  to  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
"expressed  pleasure"  u.er  this  decline  and 
predicted  that  the  arerage  price  of  all  farm 
products  should  be  6  to  10  percent  lower 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  year.  I  do  not 
share  this  view. 

Question.  Aren't  some  farm  prices  stronger 
than  they  have  been? 

Answer.  Yes.  Using  a  ratio  based  on  s 
1957-69  average  of  100,  the  Index  of  agri- 
cultural prices  published  by  the  USDA 
shows  that  by  March  of  this  year  the  average 
for  all  farm  producU  had  risen  to  112.  This 
average  flgrure  takes  into  account  81  for  food 
grains.  107  for  feed  grains,  119  for  oU-bear- 
Ing  cropw  such  as  soybeans,  123  for  meat  ani- 
mals, 108  for  dairy  products,  and  110  for 
poultry  and  eggs.  But  It  should  be  empha- 
sized that  the  overall  Increase  from  100 
to  112  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  Increase 
in  prices  for  nonagrlcultural  Items.  That  is 
why  parity  has  been  so  low. 

Question,  What  has  been  happening  to 
farm  coeta? 

Answer.  The  Index  of  prices  paid  by  farm- 
ers pubUsb«d  by  the  USDA  shows  that  by 
March  of  this  year  (using  a  ratio  based  on  a 
1967-60  average  of  100) ,  prices  paid  by  farm- 
ers bad  lncrwM«d  as  follows:  wages,  137: 
taxes,  166;  Interest,  232;  seed.  110.  and  fam- 
Uy  living  items,  110. 

Question.  Why  has  intwest  increased  so 
much? 
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Answer.  This  is  due  in  part  to  Increased 
Interest  rates.  But  it  Is  mostly  due  to  the 
S14.8  billion  Increase  In  farm  debt  over  the 
past  5  years — from  $36.3  billion  to  $41  bli- 
Uon. 

Question.  Why  tiave  farm  costs  Increased? 

Answer.  A  major  factor  in  the  Increase  Is 
inflation.  The  purchasing  power  of  our  dol- 
lar has  been  going  down.  In  1939,  the  dollar 
was  worth  100  cents.  A  little  over  6  years 
ago  It  was  worth  46,6  cents.  It  is  down  to 
nearly  43  cents  today.  When  this  happens, 
wage  earners  naturally  ask  for  more  wages. 
All  of  their  dollars  are  worth  lees,  so  they 
need  more  dollars.  And  very  often  wage  In- 
creases will  provide  a  cushion  against  future 
slippage  in  the  dollar.  Some  labor -manage- 
ment contracts  contain  an  escalation  clause 
under  which  wages  automatically  go  up  as 
the  consumer  retail  price  index  goes  up  and 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  goes 
down.    Price  increases  frequently  follow. 

Farm  land  prices  have  been  going  up  rap- 
Idly,  and  inflation  contributes  to  this.  Some 
people  Invest  In  farm  land  as  a  hedge 
against  Inflation.  Others  buy  farm  land  for 
speculation,  figuring  that  inflation  will  boost 
the  price  and  they  will  be  able  to  make  a 
proflt.  with  only  capital  gains  tax  to  pay. 
And  these  inflation-minded  groups  natural- 
ly compete  with  farmers  seelting  to  consoli- 
date into  larger  units.  More  debt,  interest, 
and  taxes  are  sure  to  follow. 

Question.  Who  is  responsible  for  inflation? 

Answer.  Let  me  start  out  by  saying  who 
is  not  responsible.  It  isn't  the  wage  earner 
who  asks  for  more  wages.  It  isnt  the  re- 
taller  who  asks  for  higher  prices.  It  surely 
Isn't  the  farmer  who  seeks  better  prices. 
These  are  merely  the  symptoms. 

Inflation  is  the  result  of  the  supply  of 
money  (Including  credit)  increasing  faster 
than  goods  and  services  are  increasing.  The 
foundation  for  this  is  laid  when  a  majority 
of  the  Memb«-s  of  Congress  vote  to  sp>end 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  more  than 
your  Federal  Government  takes  in,  year  after 
year.  One  can  blame  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  for  asking  for  too  much 
spending  In  relation  to  our  national  income, 
but  the  responsibility  for  doing  so  is  squarely 
on  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government, 
which  votes  the  appropriations  and  the  rev- 
enue measures. 

During  the  last  5  years,  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  have  run  your  Gov- 
ernment $31  billion  deeper  Into  debt,  and 
this  has  been  accompanied  by  $61  billion  of 
Inflation.  Inflation  takes  more  purchasing 
power  away  from  our  people  than  anything 
else  except  the  Federal  Income  tax. 

Question.  Are  you  In  favor  of  Inflation 
rather  than  taxes  as  a  means  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's taking  away  the  pxirchaslng  power 
of  the  j)eople? 

Answer.  There  are  few  Members  of  Ck>n- 
gress  who  would  say  they  are  in  favor  of 
Inflation.  What  counts  particularly  is  how 
they  vote  on  appropriations  bills.  In  other 
words,  it's  deeds  and  not  words  that  count. 
I  not  only  am  opposed  to  Inflation,  but  my 
voting  record  will  show  that  I  have  voted 
against  some  appropriations  measures  and 
for  reduction  of  others  In  an  effort  to  stop 
deflcit  spending. 

Question.  Why  are  you  opposed  to  in- 
flation? 

Answer.  Because  It  Is  the  tmfalrest  way  to 
take  purchasing  power  away  from  people. 
It  hurts  those  the  most  who  can  least  aflTord 
to  bear  It — especially  our  younger  people, 
who  flnd  the  costs  of  higher  education  go- 
ing up,  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  yoimg 
and  growing  family  harder  to  meet,  and  the 
cost  of  buying  a  home  and  going  Into  farm- 
ing or  a  business  most  discouraging;  and 
our  older  citizens  living  on  fixed  pensions, 
insurance,  and  savings. 

Agriculture,  which  Is  a  basic  Industry,  is 
usually  damaged  more  by  Inflation  than  any 
other.   I  realize  that  my  views  are  not  shared 


by  those  who  classify  themselves  as  znem- 
bers  of  the  "new  economics"  school  of 
thought;  but  I  refuse  to  accept  the  theory 
that  we  have  to  have  inflation  in  order  to 
prosper. 

Question.  Are  you  opposed  to  increasing 
expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government? 

Answer.  With  our  increasing  population, 
we  can  expect  the  total  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures to  Increase.  I  am  more  concerned 
about  bringing  revenue  and  expenditures 
into  a  reasonable  balance,  so  that  the  foun- 
dation for  ftirther  inflation  will  not  be  laid. 
However,  there  is  no  question  but  what  some 
Federal  expenditures  are  excessive.  For  ex- 
ample, it  has  recently  t)een  revealed  through 
the  efforts  of  Congress  woman  EnrrH  Grbxn, 
Democrat,  of  Oregon,  that  it  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers $11,261  per  enrollee  In  the  Job  Corps  for 
the  year  1965 — this  in  the  face  of  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $4,600  per  enrollee  at  the  time 
the  program  was  being  debated  in  Congress 
3  years  ago.  Many  of  us  voted  against  the 
program — even  with  the  $4,600  figure — be- 
cause we  represent  parents  who  are  having  a 
dlfilcxUt  time  raising  $1,500  a  year  to  send 
children  through  college. 

Question.  What  can  farm  organizations  do 
about  the  cost-price  squeeze? 

Answer.  They  can  promote  more  efficient 
farming  practices,  research,  and  Improved 
marketing  of  farm  products.  They  can. 
through  testimony  befwe  the  Congress  by 
their  representatives  and.  particularly, 
tlu-ough  contacts  (personally  and  by  letter) 
by  their  members  with  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, assist  in  the  very  Important  task  of 
moulding  sound  farm  legislation. 

A  good  many  farm  organizations,  of  coxirse, 
provide  cooperative  purchasing  and  market- 
ing activities  for  their  members;  and  many 
of  these  have  been  highly  successful. 

Question.  What  can  individual  farmers  do 
about  the  cost-price  squeeze? 

Answer.  Most  farmers  are  doing  a  good 
Job  of  farm  management  now.  They  must, 
of  course,  remain  alert  to  changing  condi- 
tions and  practices.  They  ought  to  support 
a  farm  organization  whose  policies  they  gen- 
erally agree  with,  because  organized  effon  Is 
the  most  effective.  However,  they  should  al- 
ways remember  tliat  their  Congressmen  and 
Senators  are  responsible  to  them  and  that 
good  letters,  setting  forth  the  writer  e  own 
views,  are  effective.  If  more  voters  wouid 
keep  an  eye  on  the  voting  records  of  their 
Congressmen  and  Senators  with  respect  to 
deflcit  spending,  we  wouldn't  be  reaving 
Inflation. 


L.B.J.  WISE  TO  HOLD  OFF  ON  TAX 
HIKE  RECOMMENDATICW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  these 
who  have  been  critical  of  the  adminis- 
tration for  not  calling  for  a  big  across- 
the-board  tax  increase  should  take  a 
lorvg  hard  look  at  the  George  Shea  col- 
umn in  this  morning's  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. 

Mr.  Shea  makes  an  impressive  case  that 
inflation  may  be  going  through  Its  last 
gasps. 

Of  course,  the  future  Is  always  cloudy. 
None  of  us  can  predict  with  real  assur- 
ance. But  the  hard  facts  of  basic  com- 
modity prices — especially  those  that 
normally  lead  price  performance  gen- 
erally— suggest  that  those  who  flatly  pre- 
dict a  big  Inflation  are  likely  to  be  wrong. 

Also,  as  Shea  points  out,  the  bond 
market  has  been  drc^plng  steadily  and 
is  near  a  record  low.  The  stock  market 
has  been  falling — some  90  points  on  the 
Dow-Jones  index  since  last  February. 

Heaven  knows,  this  kind  of  perform- 
ance is  anything  but  inflationary- 


Mr.  Shea  is  especially  telling  when 
he  writes: 

Nor  are  the  downward -pointing  signs  con- 
fined to  securities.  Some  conunoditles  have 
turned  down  too.  Althought  statistics  of 
copper  supply  and  demand  still  suggest  there 
Is  a  real  shortage  of  the  metal.  Its  price  In 
the  free  London  market  has  fallen  from  the 
equivalent  of  more  than  90  cents  a  pound 
earlier  this  year  to  below  70  cents. 

The  price  of  lead  last  week  was  reduced 
here,  likewise  to  adjust  to  a  decline  In  Lon- 
don. A  Government  Index  of  so-called  sen- 
sitive Industrial  commodities — staples  which 
tend  to  move  up  or  down  earlier  than  other 
commodities — is  down  below  119  percent  of 
the  1957-69  average  from  a  high  of  125  per- 
cent reached  in  mid-March,  And  the  Dow- 
Jones  index  of  commodity  future,  after 
touching  a  high  above  140  in  January  was 
t>elow  135  last  week.  The  Dow-Jones  index 
of  spot  prices  is  still  close  to  the  year's  high 
reached  in  AprU.  but  spot  prices  are  normally 
responsive  to  current  supply-and-demand 
conditions,  whereas  futures  represent  an  at- 
tempt by  traders  to  read  the  trends  that  lie 
ahead. 

Mr,  Shea  points  out  that  the  housing 
construction  industry  has  been  declin- 
ing for  a  couple  of  years — and  seems 
imllkely  to  recover  vigorously  In  the 
face  of  tight  money,  that  in  spite  of 
widespread  predictions  of  a  bigger  auto 
year  than  ever,  fewer  autos  were  sold  in 
April  this  year  than  last. 

Sure,  the  eminence  of  the  economists 
lined  up  for  a  tax  Increase  Is  impressive. 
But  Senators  should  not  forget  that  the 
economic  future  can  rarely  be  foreseen 
clearly,  and  now  the  indicators  are 
especially  mixed. 

All  of  which  once  again  underlines  the 
wisdom  of  the  administration's  policy  of 
caution,  of  hammering  where  It  can  to 
keep  prices  down — but  avoiding  what 
could  turn  into  an  economic  catastro- 
phe— a  big  tax  increase  just  as  priceB 
are  about  to  level  off  and  the  economy  Is 
about  to  slack  off  anjrway. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  George  Shea  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

ApnuisAL  OF  Ctjaajtjrr  Trends  in 
BuMHiaa  AND  Finance 

The  debate  over  whether  the  Federal  tax 
bite  should  be  Increased  In  order  to  fight 
Inflation  makes  the  business  headlines  al- 
most dally.  Almost  no  one  seems  to  recog- 
nize the  possibility  that  actually  a  turn 
toward  deflation  may  already  have  started, 
or  that  the  policy  question  to  be  determined 
soon  will  be  what  to  do  If  the  deflation 
becomes  severe. 

True,  the  debaters  do  see  ultimate  defla- 
tion as  the  danger.  That  is,  those  who  want 
to  raise  taxes  say,  in  effect,  that  the  In- 
flationary uend  needs  to  be  curbed  lest  it 
get  so  out  of  hand  that  severe  deflationary 
measoires  will  have  to  be  taken,  leading  to  a 
serious  recession.  The  opposite  view  is  that 
the  Inflationary  trend  isn't  strong  enough  to 
requU-e  a  tax  boost  and  that  a  Ux  boost 
might  bring  on  a  recession  right  away.  But 
both  agree  there  is  a  clearly  Inflationary 
trend  now. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  slg^ns  of  con- 
tinuing boom.  Wages  and  numerous  prices 
are  still  going  up.  Industrial  production  rises 
month  after  month,  new  orders  are  at  record 
hlgivs,  employment  Is  also  a  record,  and  such 
aii-embraclng  figures  as  total  personal  in- 
come and  gross  national  production  expand 
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c<*a8ele«8ly      But  the  number  of  signs  that 

point  to  deflation  Is  surprisingly  large. 

One  such  sign  is  the  past  year's  decline  In 
the  Dond  mirket.  wuh  1:5  accompanying  rise 
In  Interest  charges  borrowers  must  pay.  As 
has  been  shown  in  this  space  previously,  such 
declines  In  the  past  have  usually  been  fol- 
lowed by  downturn.s  in  both  the  stocli  market 
and  business.  Furthermore,  the  latest  drop 
in  bond  prices  has  pushed  Interest  rates  to 
the  highest  levels  In  40  years  or  more  Such 
a  severe  movement  caji  hardly  oe  disregarded. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  discount  Its  Impor- 
tance becau.ie  some  bankip.g  figures  seem 
favorable,  notably  the  tread  of  loans  and  of 
the  Nation's  money  supply.  The  money  sup- 
ply consists  of  currency  In  people's  pockets 
and  demand  deposits  In  commercial  banks, 
and  except  during  the  first  2  months  of  this 
year  its  been  rising  strongly  for  a  good  many 
months.  Rising  money  normally  accom- 
panies rising  business. 

But  the  rise  In  money  supply  reflects  rising 
loans.  When  banks  make  such  loans  they  do 
It  by  setting  up  new  dejxwlts  for  borrowers. 
And  the  rising  lotins,  by  using  up  the  credit 
resources  of  the  Nation,  are  the  basic  cause 
for  the  rise  in  Interest  rates. 

In  turn,  a  growing  shortage  of  credit  re- 
sources, which  naturally  la  reflected  in  fall- 
ing bond  prices  as  well  as  rising  interest  rates, 
is  the  classic  cause  for  the  declines  in  stock 
prices  and  business  which  usually  ensue. 
There  can  be  shortages  of  credit  just  as  there 
can  be  shortages  of  men  or  materials,  and 
If  they  get  severe  enough  they  are  Just  as 
liKely  to  d':'pre8.s  business. 

Now  a  sharp  drop  in  stock  prices  has  duly 
followed  the  decline  In  bonds,  even  though 
bu.siness  is  still  strong.  The  behavior  of 
st<K:ks  Is  another  of  the  signs  pointing  to- 
ward pf->sslble  deflation.  In  Itself  it  repre- 
sents deflation  of  .■stock  values. 

Of  course,  it  must  be  conceded  that  this 
decline  at  present  Is  only  about  as  steep  as 
that  of  1965  and  is  smaller  than  the  one  of 
1962.  neither  of  which  was  followed  by  lower 
business.  However,  neither  of  thi.>se  declines 
WIS  preceded  by  any  such  deep  drop  In  bond 
pr:ces  as  we've  seen  this  time  The  current 
deflation  of  securities  values  Is  more  perva- 
sive, 

N  ir  are  the  downward-pointing  signs  oon- 
flued  to  securities.  Some  commodities  have 
turned  d.>w^l  too  Although  statistics  of  cop- 
per supply  and  demand  still  suggests  there  is 
a  reail  nhcrt.ice  ..f  the  metal,  Its  price  In  the 
free  L>.ndo:i  market  1  which  affects  the  open- 
market  prs.'p  here)  has  fallen  from  the  equiv- 
alent of  more  than  90  cents  a  pound  earlier 
this  year  to  below  70  cents. 

The  price  of  lead  last  week  was  reduced 
here,  likewise  to  adjust  to  a  decline  In  Lon- 
don. A  Government  index  of  so-called  sensi- 
tive Industrial  com„modltlee — staples  which 
ter.d  'o  move  up  or  down  earlier  than  other 
oimmixllties — Is  down  below  119  percent  of 
the  1957-59  average  from  a  high  of  125  per- 
cent reached  In  mid-March.  And  the  Dow- 
Jor.es  Index  of  commodity  futures,  after 
touching  a  high  above  140  In  January,  was 
below  135  last  week.  The  Dow-Jones  Index 
of  3p<3t  prices  is  still  close  to  the  year's  high 
reached  in  April,  but  spot  prices  are  nor- 
m.i:ly  responsive  ro  current  supply-and- 
ds>mand  conditions,  whereas  futures  repre- 
sent an  attempt  by  traders  to  read  the  trends 
that  He  ahead. 

Furthermore,  not  all  buslne.'s.s  trends  are 
upward.  The  housing  construction  Industry 
h.as  been  producing  gradually  declining 
numbers  of  dwelling  units  In  the  past  couple 
of  years  The  last  few  months  this  trend  has 
leveled  off  rather  than  continued  to  drop, 
but  It  certainly  has  shown  no  tendency  to 
turn  up  thus  far 

The  automobile  Industry  Is  another  where 
trends  are  In  doubt.  Earlier  this  year  auto 
leaders  were  predicting  with  no  seeming  res- 
ervations that  1966  would  be  another  year  of 
rlilng  sales  of  new  cars      Now  that  KprW  has 


shown  Icrwer  sales  than  April  1965,  with  no 
special  offsetting  reasons  such  as  were  relied 
on  to  explain  January  and  February  decllnee 
from  a  year  earlier,  the  industry's  prognoe- 
ticators  maintain  1966  Is  going  to  be  as  good 
as  1965.  That  in  Itself  is  a  change  to  less 
optimism. 

These  varying  signs  of  possible  weakness 
in  the  general  economic  background  may  be 
misleading,  as  were  the  stockmarket  declines 
of  1965  and  1962.  Let  us  hope  so.  But  on 
the  other  hand  they  may  prove  to  be 
forewaxnings. 

Yet  the  public  attitudes  of  the  economic 
managers  reflect  no  awareness  of  these  un- 
pleasant possibUltles.  A  similarly  short  vis- 
ion has  been  noticeable  at  past  critical  txims 
in  the  economic  tides,  a  fact  which  raises  a 
basic  question  about  the  validity  of  all 
theories  of  economic  management  by  central 
direction.  Like  the  proverbial  military  gen- 
erals, economic  managers  seem  to  have  a 
tendency  to  flght  the  wrong  wars  at  the 
wrong  times. 


The  fear  of  inflation  will  recede.    A  further 
tax  increase  will  not  be  necessary. 


ADMINISTRATION  POLICY  AGAINST 
INFLATION  MAKES  SENSE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  widespread  partisan  criticism  of 
the  administration  because  prices  have 
been  rising  for  the  past  2  or  3  months. 
Some  economists  and  newspaper  com- 
mentators have  denounced  the  admin- 
istration for  falling  in  effect  to  slam  on 
the  inflation  brakes. 

Several  times,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
detailed  the  many  actions  taken  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  his  administration  to 
stop  rising  prices. 

The  most  recent  evidence  that  price 
rises  may  be  beginning  to  moderate,  is 
not  decisive,  but  it  Is  encouraging.  Prices 
may  level  off  without  the  rough  medicine 
of  a  tax  increase. 

One  of  the  most  thoughtful,  concise, 
and  competent  analyses  I  have  seen  of 
the  prospects  for  price  stability  has  been 
composed  by  Prof.  J.  William  Predrick- 
son.  of  North  Park  College  in  Illinois. 

Professor  Predrickson  brilliantly  sum- 
marizes the  reasons  why  runaway  infla- 
tion is  unlikely  and  why  the  administra- 
tion's approach  has  been  about  right. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Fredrickson  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Will  There  Be  ]>rrLATTON?  No 
The  recent  discussion  of  the  state  of 
economy  In  the  popular  press  has  for  the 
most  part  stressed  the  danger,  if  not  the 
probability,  of  serious  Inflation.  It  has  been 
popular  to  criticize  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  for  underestimating  the  degree  to 
expansion  In  aggregate  demand  to  be  ex- 
pected and  to  castigate  the  administration 
for  heslUtlng  to  call  for  an  additional  tax 
Increase. 

In  collecting  materials  relating  to  this 
issue  from  a  variety  of  sources,  I  have  be- 
come aware  that  an  alternative  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  from  the  evidence  and  that 
this  conclusion  can  be  powerfully  supported. 
This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  state  the  case  for 
the  alternative  conclusion  In  the  strongest 
possible  terms. 

J.  W.  FsKOaiCKSOK. 

paoposmoi* 
Price  levels  will  stabilize  and  will  not  con- 
tinue to  advance  at  unacceptably  rapid  rates. 
An  inflationary  spiral  will  not  get  started. 


SUPPORT 

1.  Rises  in  the  wholesale  price  index  and 
the  consumer  price  indexes  orginate  in  tem- 
porary conditions  in  limited  sectors  of  the 
economy  which  are  in  the  process  of  correc- 
tion. 

2.  Other  economic  indicators  point  to  the 
existence  of  soft  spots  in  the  economy, 

3.  The  analysis  of  the  current  performance 
of  the  economy  overestimate  expansionary 
forces  and  underestimate  contractionary 
forces. 

4.  Administration  policy  is  probably  more 
effective  than  it  is  generally  believed  to  be, 

EVmENCE  rOR  INFLATIONARY  PRESSURE 

Widespread  concern  about  the  present 
danger  of  price  Inflation  rests  on  four  pieces 
of  evidence.  ( 1 )  Unemployment  has  fallen  to 
3.7  percent  of  the  labor  force.  (2)  National 
defense  expenditures  have  shown  the  Influ- 
ence of  the  Vietnam  war,  creeping  upward 
in  the  fall  months  and  leaping  upward  by  10 
percent  in  December  of  last  year.  The  de- 
fense buildup  is  expected  to  proceed  rapidly 
in  the  first  half  of  1966.  (3)  The  wholesale 
price  index  rose  from  103.3  in  July,  108.9  In 
December  and  Jumped  to  112.0  In  January, 
The  Consumer  Price  Index  in  December  was 
111.0,  up  2.2  over  the  previous  December. 
(4)  Surveys  of  business  plans  for  investment 
in  plants  and  equipment  in  1966  are  running 
well  above  last  year  and  exceeding  anticipa- 
tions. A  11.8.  Government  survey  in  Janu- 
ary-February put  the  figures  at  16  percent 
above  last  year,  and  private  surveys  have 
yielded  even  higher  flgures. 

The  analysis  which  concludes  that  infla- 
tion is  a  threat  puts  these  pieces  of  evidence 
Into  the  following  pattern.  The  fall  of  the 
unemployment  rate  tells  us  that  the  eco- 
nomy is  approaching  full  employment,  which 
constitutes  the  limit  of  its  capacity  to  pro- 
duce goods  and  services.  (Many  economists 
regard  a  range  between  3  and  4  percent  un- 
employment as  the  practical  benchmark  of 
capacity.  The  Kennedy  council  of  economic 
advisers  set  4  percent  as  a  provisional  target 
rate — the  lowest  we  can  go  under  present 
circumstances.)  When  the  full  employment 
capacity  limit  is  reached,  additional  spend- 
ing cannot  be  matched  with  further  In- 
creases of  output.  Competition  for  scarce 
commodities,  raw  materials,  and  labor  will 
bid  up  prices  and  wage  rates.  This  is  the 
classic  origin  of  price  Inflation. 

With  the  economy  at  the  capacity  level, 
Increasing  defense  expenditures  constitute 
the  additional  spending  which  can  begin  to 
drive  price  levels  upward.  In  this  situation 
the  sharp  increase  in  the  wholesale  price 
index  is  regarded  as  the  first  sign  that  the 
process  is  beginning.  The  conclusion  follows 
that  the  economy  Is  on  the  brink  of  a  more 
rapid  rise  In  prices  and  beginning  to  slip. 

The  final  push  would  be  given  by  the 
sharp  rise  In  business  Investment  in  plant 
and  equipment  projected  in  the  surveys  of 
business  intentions.  To  pile  this  swollen 
Investment  demand  on  top  of  aovernment 
demand  for  defense  In  an  economy  already 
at  the  limit  of  Its  capacity  will  Insure  the 
development  of  an  inflationary  momentum. 
Such  is  the  case  for  Imminent  inflation 
and  the  basis  for  calls  that  taxes  be  increased 
immediately. 

COMMENTS  ON  THE  EVIDENCE 

The  four  pieces  of  evidence  may  not  be  as 
signflcant  as  they  have  been  made  out  to  be. 
At  least  they  bear  alternative  Interpretations 
which  reduce  their  weight  as  portents  of 
inflation. 

First,  no  one  really  knows  whether  an  un- 
employment rate  of  3.7.  or  3  5,  or  3,  really 
represents  the  capacity  limit  of  the  economy. 
A  few  year  ago  we  were  told  that  structural 
changes  in  the  economy  had  made  it  impos- 
sible to  reduce  unemployment  below,  say,  5 


percent;  the  balance  were  unemployable.  On 
the  other  hand  we  can  observe  the  economies 
of  Western  Europe  operating  at  unemploy- 
raent  rates  of  2  percent  or  less.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  while  the  rate  for  men,  20  years 
of  age  and  over  Is  about  2.5  percent,  the  rate 
for  teenagers  of  both  sexes  is  12.  Unem- 
ployment rates  are  also  higher  for  minority 
groups,  but  both  minority  groups  and  teen- 
iigers  have  beneflted  more  than  prop>ortlon- 
.tUy  from  recent  gains  in  employment.  As 
the  labor  market  tightens  these  groups  will 
oeneflt  still  more.  As  It  stands  the  labor 
Department  has  Just  said,  "No  overall  labor 
shortage  exists  in  the  U.S.  today  but  there 
are  some  imbalances  between  supply  and 
demand."  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  the  labor  force  grows  by  a  million  and 
s  quarter  a  year,  so  that  the  capacity  limit  is 
a  rising  limit  which  yields  growing  quanti- 
ties of  goods  and  services  even  with  a  con- 
itant  unemployment  rate. 

Second,  the  Impact  of  Vietnam  expendi- 
tures can  easily  be  exaggerated.  Up  to  No- 
vember 1965,  monthly  defense  expenditures 
were  scarcely  above  the  figure  for  December 
1964.  They  went  up  a  half  billion  In  Decem- 
ber, about  a  10  percent  increase.  As  a  per- 
centage of  GNP,  defense  expenditures  con- 
tinued a  downward  trend  prevalent  since 
1962.  For  the  figure  was  7.5  percent  of  GNP 
compared  with  8.4  In  1964.  In  the  next  2 
years  It  is  expected  to  rise  to  7.6.  We  tend 
to  forget  that  GNP,  is  now  about  twice  as 
Urge  as  It  was  during  the  Korean  war;  a 
similar  level  of  expenditure  would  put  far 
less  pressure  on  the  economy.  (During  the 
Korean  war  period  defense  expenditures  went 
from  nearly  5  percent  of  GNP  to  13 1^  per- 
cent.) Whatever  the  degree  of  pressure  ex- 
erted by  rising  defense  expenditures,  there  is 
s  school  of  thought  holding  that  their  im- 
pact on  the  economy  has  already  been  felt 
when  the  increases  were  announced  last  fall. 
If  this  Is  the  case,  the  actual  outlay  of  dol- 
lars win  not  have  much  more  effect. 

Third,  the  rise  In  the  price  Indexes  origin- 
ates In  and  Is  concentrated  In  the  farm  and 
food  sector  of  the  economy.  According  to 
Gardner  Ackley,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  "The  largest  single  fac- 
tor In  this  was  an  inadequate  production  of 
pork  In  the  latter  half  of  1965  and  early  1966. 
The  effect  has  spread  Into  beef,  eggs,  poultry, 
»nd  so  on."  So  the  price  signals  have  come 
from  a  specific  condition  In  one  part  of  the 
economy,  not  from  general  advances  all 
along  the  line. 

The  gap  In  pork  production  Is  on  the  way 
to  being  corrected,  and  the  effects  of  this 
will  be  In  the  leveling  out  of  food  prices  and 
possible  In  some  declines.  As  an  indication 
that  this  reading  of  the  price  indexes  is 
correct,  the  wholesale  price  Index  held  steady 
In  the  March  flgures  recently  released.  Pre- 
liminary flgures  suggest  that  April  will  also 
be  steady  or  even  down  a  little. 

Fourth,  while  heavy  capital  spending  does, 
of  course,  contribute  to  the  size  of  a  boom, 
projection  of  such  spending  by  itself  does  not 
guarantee  that  the  spending  will  occur. 
George  Shea,  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
points  out  that  several  times  in  the  recent 
past,  actual  spending  has  fallen  short  of 
optimistic  early  year  estimates.  He  argues 
further  that  spending  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment moves  with  corporate  profits  after  taxes 
and  suggests  that  the  trend  toward  higher 
profits  Is  leveling  off.  The  growing  scarcity 
of  credit  and  high  interest  rates  reinforce 
the  conclusion  that  projections  of  sharp 
gains  In  capital  spending  are  less  than  Iron- 
elad  aasurances  that  such  spending  will 
occur. 

«VmENCE  OF  SOFT  SPOTS  IN  THI  ECONOMT 

80  Strong  has  been  the  emphasis  on  the 
•vldence  for  a  dangerous  inflationary  situa- 
tion, that  little  stress  has  been  given  toward 
certain  other  indicators  which  point  In  the 
opposite  direction. 


In  the  private  sector  there  are  three  pieces 
of  evidence  which  bear  watching  as  an  indi- 
cation of  growing  slackness  in  the  economy. 
Housing  starts  are  not  rising  with  the  rest 
of  the  economy  in  spite  of  growing  {>opula- 
tlon,  and  rising  interest  rates  should  have 
some  effect  in  further  slowing  down  resi- 
dential construction.  Seasonally  adjusted 
retail  sales  have  been  wavering  and  have 
recently  been  down  a  little.  Consumers  have 
been  saving  a  larger  percentage  of  their  dis- 
posable Income;  the  ratio  has  risen  from  4.88 
In  the  second  quarter  of  1965  to  5.63  in  the 
last  quarter. 

In  the  public  sector  the  deficit  which  con- 
stitutes the  stimulative  pressure  on  the 
economy  has  been  declining  In  spite  of  rising 
defense  expenditures.  In  December  1965, 
net  receipts  were  greater  than  Federal  ex- 
penditures. For  the  first  6  months  of  1966, 
rising  expenditures  will  be  more  than 
matched  by  growing  revenues.  Fiscal  1967 
(July  1966-June  1967)  Is  expected  to  produce 
a  virtual  balance  in  the  cash  and  national 
income  budgets. 

These  indications  of  some  soft  spots  In  the 
economy  support  the  notion  that  scrutlng  of 
the  evidence  for  Inflation  suggest:  that 
while  the  economy  Is  approaching  the 
capacity  limit  It  Is  not  about  to  explode  Into 
uncontrolled  Inflation. 

NEGLECTED     POINTS     OF    ECONOMIC     ANALYSIS 

Discussion  of  the  current  state  of  the 
economy  generally  omits  mention  of  two 
propositions  In  economic  analysis  which 
point  to  elements  of  resiliency  in  the  response 
the  economy  to  increasing  aggregate  de- 
mand: The  capacity  effect  of  Investment 
and  the  tendency  of  tax  receipts  to  rise  with 
rising  GNP. 

It  is  true  that  high  levels  of  business  in- 
vestment in  plant  and  equipment  have  a 
powerful  effect  through  the  multiplier  on  in- 
comes and  on  the  level  of  aggregate  demand. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  same 
Investment  Increases  the  capacity  of  the 
economy  to  produce  goods  and  services.  The 
high  and  rising  levels  of  capital  Investment 
In  recent  years  have  resulted  In  growing  In- 
crements In  the  amount  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices avaUable  to  satisfy  increasing  demand. 
This  means  that  the  next  few  months  will 
see  new  capital  installations  begin  to  make 
their  contribution  to  a  growing  volume  of 
goods  and  services  in  response  to  the  pressure 
of  demand. 

The  tendency  of  tax  receipts  to  rise  with 
rising  GNP  Is  familiar  to  students  of  fiscal 
policy  as  one  of  the  automatic  stabilizers  of 
the  economy.  With  no  change  in  tax  rates, 
the  growing  volume  of  goods  subject  to  ex- 
cise taxes  will  yield  higher  revenues,  as  wlU 
higher  Incomes  subject  to  corporate  and  per- 
sonal Income  taxes.  It  Is  estimated  variously 
that  between  one-fourth  and  one-third  of 
the  dollar  increment  to  GNP  will  fiow  to 
Government  in  Increased  tax  yields.  As  has 
been  noted,  increasing  receipts  In  the  first 
half  of  1966  are  expected  to  outpace  the 
growth  of  expenditures,  including  Vietnam. 
The  rise  will  continue  In  the  second  half  of 
1966,  and  the  Increase  in  total  Federal  tax 
receipts  for  1966  is  In  the  order  of  several 
billions  of  dollars. 

POLICY  MEASURES 

Discussion  of  potential  inflation  and  what 
to  do  about  it  has  centered  on  proposals 
for  a  further  tax  Increase  as  a  means  of  re- 
ducing the  pressure  of  aggregate  demand  on 
prices.  Such  an  emphasis  minimizes  other 
policy  measures  in  the  modern  tool  kit  of 
devices  for  influencing  the  economy  and 
tends  to  overlook  the  delayed  Impact  of  pol- 
icy measures  already  taken.  Action  has  been 
taken  and  Is  being  taken  over  a  wider  range 
of  policy  alternatives  than  Is  generally  real- 
ized. The  Impact  of  some  of  these  measures 
is  only  now  beginning  to  have  an  effect,  and 
some  important  effects  may  not  show  up  for 
some  time  yet.    A  review  of  the  policy  meas- 


ures now  in  operation  suggests  that  current 
policy  may  be  adequate  and  that  it  would 
be  premature  to  impose  additional  restraint 
at  this  time. 

1.  Monetary  restraint  was  Invoked  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  action  In  December 
raising  the  rediscount  rate  to  4.6  percent,  the 
highest  in  36  years.  Interest  rates  are  at 
record  highs.  Banks  are  beginning  to  ration 
credit.  Borrowers  are  finding  It  harder  to 
get  loans  even  at  higher  rates.  The  money 
supply  is  growing  at  only  half  of  the  rate  of 
recent  years.  (Beryl  Sprlnkel,  of  Chicago's 
Harris  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  has  shown  a 
remarkable  correlation  between  changes  in 
the  rate  of  growth  of  money  supply  and  the 
pace  of  the  economy.) 

The  results  are  beginning  to  show,  and 
not  only  in  the  weakness  of  housing  con- 
struction. A  number  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  had  to  postpone  or  cancel 
projects  because  of  the  high  cost  of  bor- 
rowed money.  Consumer  Installment  credit 
extended  declined  In  February  for  the  third 
month.  These  may  be  only  the  first  Indica- 
tions of  the  gradual  imi>act  of  monetary 
restraint;  in  the  1959-60  experience  It  was 
9  months  after  the  rediscount  rate  was 
raised  to  4  percent  that  a  general  decline 
In  business  activity  began. 

2.  Fiscal  policy  measures  currently  are 
aimed  at  removing  the  net  stimulus  from  the 
public  sector  of  the  economy  by  arriving  at 
an  approximate  balance  of  the  national  in- 
come accounts  budget  during  1966.  Antici- 
pated Increases  In  expenditure  are  offset  by 
Increases  of  revenues  from  three  sources: 
the  impact  of  1965  budget  actions,  the  Tax 
Adjustment  Act  of  1966,  and  the  normal 
growth  of  revenue  at  high  employment. 

Scheduled  increases  in  payroll  taxes  for 
social  security  which  went  into  effect  on 
January  1  are  expected  to  yield  about  W  bil- 
lion in  additional  revenue.  This  wo\ild  be 
partially  offset  by  liberalization  of  benefits 
raising  transfer  payments  by  (2  billion,  leav- 
ing a  net  rise  of  $4  billion  in  the  amount 
drained  out  of  the  Income  stream.  The 
1966  tax  adjustment  would  add  another  $3.5 
billion  to  Federal  revenue.  Together  with 
normal  growth  of  revenue  at  $11.5  billion, 
the  total  additional  revenue  would  amount 
to  more  than  enough  to  offset  the  anticipated 
rise  in  expenditures  of  $17.5  billion. 

The  1966  Tax  Adjustment  Act  is  nicely 
calculated  to  produce  Its  maximum  effeot 
early  In  1966  without  a  change  in  the  basic 
tax  structure.  Reform  of  the  withholding 
system  for  individual  income  taxes,  resched- 
uling of  corporate  tax  payments,  and  placing 
self-employed  social  security  payments  on  a 
more  current  basis  will  reduce  disposable 
Income  by  about  $2.5  hllUon  during  1966 
when  the  restraint  is  most  needed.  The 
postponement  of  the  scheduled  excise  tax 
cuts  for  2  years  will  restore  nearly  $1  billion 
of  revenue  In  the  current  year.  These  adjust- 
ments wUl  have  their  maximum  effect  quickly 
during  the  period  in  1966  when  the  influence 
of  defense  expenditures  will  be  largest. 

Treasury  reports  on  the  first  quarter  indi- 
cate that  tax  collections  are  running  higher 
than  expected  and  that  the  budget  deficit  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  could  be  reduced  by  a 
noticeable  amount. 

3.  The  wage-price  guideposts  have  been  an 
Important  element  In  the  administration's 
policy  mix  for  promoting  stable  growth.  Al- 
though the  guideposts  have  been  under  fire 
from  both  labor  and  business,  an  Impressive 
case  can  be  made  for  the  Importance  and 
effectiveness  of  the  guideposts.  Such  a  case 
was  made  by  Senator  Proxmixb  on  March  14, 
In  which  he  outlined  10  situations  over  the 
past  4  years  in  which  the  public  suggestion  of 
standards  for  nonlnflatlonary  wage  and  price 
levels  had  Influenced  the  outcome.  In  addi- 
tion he  argues  theoretically  for  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  guideposts  are  a  policy  Instru- 
ment which  can  Influence  price  and  wage 
decisions  of  big  labor  and  big  business  which 
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are  not  reached  by  monetary-flscal  restraint, 
but  which  often  set  the  pace  for  the  rest  of 
the  economy 

In  the  current  situation  the  existence  of 
the  wa^}e-price  guldepoets  can  hel;j  to  avoid 
the  launching  of  an  inflationary  wage-price 
spiral  based  on  what  may  be  temporary  pres- 
sure on  certain  sectors  of  the  economy.  In 
the  future  as  we  learn  to  live  with  what  la 
really  a  new  situation — long-term  operation 
of  :he  economy  at  near  cap>ac!ty — they  may 
become  even  more  Important, 

4  A  new  element  In  economic  policy  Is  the 
effort  of  the  administration  to  see  that  every 
Government  action  that  can  have  an  Impact 
on  supply  or  demand  is  coordinated  Into  a 
broad  ranging  antl-lnflatlonary  campaign. 
The  simplest  way  to  support  this  statement  is 
to  list  and  Illustrate  the  types  of  action, 

la)  Stockpile  releases  Aluminum,  copper, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  other  commodi- 
ties accumulated  In  strategic  stockpiles  are 
being  sold  to  relieve  supply  shortages, 

i  b  '  Sales  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties Corn  from  Government  surplus  stock* 
has  been  sold  at  an  Increasingly  rapid  rate 
In  recent  months.  Prices  have  dropped  since 
mid-February,  and  this  Is  expected  to  en- 
courage livestock  production  which  In  turn 
would  help  bring  meat  prices  down 

iC)  Goverment  purchases  The  General 
Services  Administration  has  suggested  to 
suppliers  that  substitutes  be  used  for  scarce 
commodities  such  as  copper  and  leather.  De- 
fense procurement  officials  are  examining 
their  entire  purchase  list  for  possible  sub- 
stitutes, partlctilarly  food  products  and  have 
ordered  a  50-percent  reduction  m  pork  pur- 
chases for  consumption  of  the  Armed  Forces 
In  the  continental  United  States 

■  di  Expenditure  restraint  The  President 
has  requested  that  his  Cabinet  hold  expendi- 
tures a  billion  or  more  below  authorized 
budget  levels. 

(ei  Pood  distribution  programs  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  substituting  mar- 
garine for  butter  in  food  distribution  pro- 
grams, thus  releasing  butter  to  the  commer- 
cial markets 

ifl  Export  quotas.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment has  Imposed  export  controls  on 
cowhides  that  will  hold  exports  at  11.5  mil- 
lion hides.  2,5  million  less  than  last  year 

In  a  sense  these  meastires  constitute  an 
unprecedented  process  of  Government  letting 
Its  left  hand  know  what  its  right  hand  la  do- 
ing and  getting  them  to  work  together  in 
the  interests  of  relieving  inflationary  pres- 
sure. Programs  which  have  operated  in  the 
past  to  support  prices  are  now  being  used  to 
avoid  price  increases 

5.  Another  new  element  In  administration 
policy  Is  the  concerted  efforts  of  high  Gov- 
ernment officials,  led  by  the  President,  to  In- 
fluence private  decisions  by  persuasion. 
Speeches  by  Cabinet  members,  private  con- 
versations, presidenUal  phone  calls,  and  per- 
haps most  significant,  an  early  April  White 
House  dinner  for  150  leading  buslnessm.en, 
have  carried  the  anti-inflation  message  em- 
phasizing the  need  for  restraint  m  plant  ex- 
pansion. Post  dinner  responses  from  those 
present  indicate  that  a  significant  number  of 
leading  businesses  are  preparing  to  reduce 
their  Investment  in  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment from  the  levels  orlglnallv  planned 
Since  an  unexpected  large  Increase  In 
planned  capital  spending  Is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  expected  Inflationarv  pres- 
sure, such  a  result  could  be  of  great  help  in 
avoiding  the  excessive  expansion  of  aggregate 
demand  In  1966 

The  case  for  the  proposition  that  there  will 

be  no  Inflation  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1    The  evidence  of  the  economic  indicators 

Is  mixed.     Along  with  signs  of  weaknes,"   :n 

the  economy 

3  The  signs  of  developing  pressure  ar<? 
concentrated  in  specific  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy,   and    there    are    Indications    that    they 
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arise   from   temporary   conditions  In   those 
sectors. 

3.  Two  frequently  overlooked  aspects  of 
our  high  growth  economy  will  provide  built- 
in  contralnflatldnary  forces;  rising  capacity 
resulting  from  high  levels  of  Investment  In 
recent  years  and  the  normal  growth  of  Fed- 
eral revenues. 

4.  Administration  policy  for  the  control  of 
Inflation — the  traditional  monetary  fiscal 
measures  supplemented  by  guldepoets,  ad- 
ministrative action,  and  executive  per- 
suasion— Is  Increasingly  being  recognized  as 
forceful  and  well  aimed. 

POSTSCKEPT 

There  Is  even  a  case  lurking  In  the  back- 
ground of  this  analysis  for  the  proposition 
that  after  the  period  of  maximum  Inflation- 
ary pressure  subsides  in  mld-196fl  there  Is  a 
real  danger  of  a  slump.  George  Shea  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  Is  sounding  this  note, 
and  the  U,S.  News  &  World  Report  recently 
pointed  to  seven  Instances  of  business  slumps 
foUowlng  within  months  after  the  restriction 
of  credit. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


WASHINaTON'8  OPPORTUNITY  IN 
TODAY'S  AFRICA 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Gra- 
ham Hovey,  who  is  a  man  I  have  known 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  who  was  a 
highly  competent  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  and  commentator  on 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  radio  station 
In  Madison,  has  had  a  very  distinguished 
and  Interesting  career.  He  served  on  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  and  is  now  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Times, 

This  morning  the  New  York  Times  has 
published  a  most  Interesting,  thoughtful, 
and  helpful  article  written  by  him  on  our 
opportunity  in  Africa, 

Mr.  Hovey  points  out  that  we  are  win- 
ning In  Africa,  although  it  has  not  made 
news.  Somehow,  we  always  hear  the 
gloomy  side.  He  points  out  that  in  Afri- 
can country  after  country  which  had 
been  hostile  we  are  ahead,  and  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  have  been 
losing  ground. 
As  one  African  specialist  says : 
We  are  winning  everywhere  •  •  •  we  are 
winning  in  spite  of  ourselvee  •  •  •. 

Lees  than  10  percent  of  American  foreign 
aid  goes  to  Africa;  this  amount  was  down 
•100  million  this  year  from  1963  and  most  of 
it  goes  to  four  or  five  cotintrles.  Africa  stlU 
accounts  for  less  than  6  percent  of  America's 
foreign  trade  and  investment.  Of  30  coun- 
tries getting  93  percent  of  aU  American  aid 
In  fiscal  1967,  only  five  are  In  Africa;  of  eight 
countries  getting  84  percent  of  American  de- 
velopment loan  funds,  only  one — Nigeria — la 
African.  None  of  the  five  countries  receiving 
93  percent  of  what  the  administration  calls 
"supporting  assistance"  Is  African. 

They  concede  that  the  E^iropean  govern- 
ments should  bear  more  of  the  burden  than 
the  United  Stotes  In  their  former  colonies. 
But  they  say  that  with  no  residual  colonial 
Interests  the  United  States  can  encourage 
essential  regional  developments  cutting 
aorosB  the  borders  of  former  British,  French, 
and  Belgian  oolonles. 


This    kind    of    («>portunlty    is    rare. 
This  seems  to  be  a  good  time  for  ub  to 


move  to  try  to  encourage  that  kind  of 
regional  cooperation  and  progress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  thoughtful  article  by 
Graham  Hovey  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

WASH»fOTON's    OPPOBTtTNTTT    IN    TOOAT'S 

AraiCA 
(By  Graham  Hovey) 

More  by  accident  than  effort,  the  United 
States  at  the  moment  enjoys  Its  best  rela- 
tions in  a  long  time  with  nearly  every  country 
of  Africa  north  of  the  Zambesi.  The  stand- 
ings of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China  have  never  been  lower. 

WUl  Washington  be  Interested  enough  and 
flexible  enough  to  seize  this  opportunity  for 
constructive  actions  to  assist  orderly  eco- 
nomic and  political  development  and  coop- 
eration? 

Or  will  an  administration  preoccupied  with 
Vietnam  and  understandably  giving  higher 
priorities  to  Latin  America  and  an  Atlantic 
alliance  In  disarray  merely  mark  time  In 
Africa  untU  the  next  Congo-type  explosion? 

BBCKFTTVE    RKOIMES 

Specialists  say  the  present  opportunity  In 
Africa  Is  unusoial  and  cannot  last  Indefinitely 
If  moderate,  pragmatic  regimes  In  key  coun- 
tries, now  receptive  to  discreet  American 
advice  and  help,  cannot  demonstrate  social 
and  economic  advance  they  will  be  swept 
away.  And  the  next  round  of  upheavals  is 
likely  to  bring  In  extremist  regimes,  borrow- 
ing tactics  and  perhaps  Ideology  from  Peking. 

MUltary  coups  in  three  important  coim- 
tnee  of  Central  and  West  Africa— the  Congo 
( Leopold  vllle),  Ghana  and  Nigeria— have 
brought  In  leaders  who  seek  friendship  with 
their  neighbors  and  cooperation  with  the 
West.  To  the  north,  the  coup  In  Algeria  at 
least  replaced  a  chronic  revolutionary  med- 
dler and  Implacable  enemy  of  the  West. 

COMMtJNIST  AGENTS  OtTSTSD 

In  east  Africa,  Jomo  Kenyatta  has  driven 
Oglnga  Odlnga  Into  the  political  wilderness 
and  booted  out  some  of  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
Chinese  agents  who  furnished  resotirces  to 
the  former  vice  president.  Kenya  pursues 
Its  own  brand  of  African  socialism,  which 
allows  a  major  role  for  private  enterprise 
and  Investment  from  abroad. 

Next  door  In  Tanzania,  Julius  Nyerere, 
whose  stirvlval  appeared  doubtful  a  year  ago, 
presides  over  what  seems  to  be  the  most 
stable  and  most  democratic  government  In 
east  Africa,  even  If  Communist  China  re- 
mains the  biggest  foreign  benefactor  for  his 
6-year  plan. 

"We  are  winning  everywhere,"  exclaimed 
an  American  specialist  recently,  viewing  Afri- 
can events  In  a  cold  war  context. 

"We  axe  winning  In  spite  of  ourselves." 
said  his  companion,  having  In  mind  such 
facts  as  these : 

Less  than  10  percent  of  American  foreign 
aid  goes  to  Africa;  this  amount  was  down 
9100  million  this  year  from  1963  and  most 
of  It  goes  to  four  or  five  countries.  Africa 
still  accounts  for  less  than  5  percent  of  Amer- 
ica's foreign  trade  and  Investment.  Of  20 
countries  getting  92  percent  of  all  American 
aid  In  fiscal  1967,  only  5  are  In  Africa;  of 
8  countries  getting  84  percent  of  American 
development  loan  ftmds,  only  1 — Nigeria — is 
African.  None  of  the  five  countries  receiv- 
ing 93  percent  of  what  the  administration 
calls  supporting  assistance  Is  African. 

Many  Africans  view  the  replacement  by  a 
career  foreign  service  officer  of  the  flam- 
bouyant  but  dedicated  O.  Mennen  Williams 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Africa  as 
merely  symbolizing  the  decline,  long  ago  evl- 
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dent,  of  official  American  Interest  In  their 
continent. 

African  specialists  want  more  of  many 
things:  American  aid,  technical  and  planning 
assistance,  capital  Investment,  Imports  of 
African  goods,  support  for  commodity  agree- 
ments, and  credits  to  cushion  single-crop 
economies  agaliLst  violent  price  fluctuations. 
Above  all,  they  ask  for  evidence  of  a  more 
constant  Interest  In  the  new  Africa's 
problems. 

They  concede  that  the  European  govern- 
ments should  bear  more  of  the  burden  than 
the  United  States  In  their  former  colonies. 
But  they  say  that  with  no  residual  colonial 
interests  the  United  States  can  encourage 
essential  regional  developments  cutting 
across  the  borders  of  former  British,  French, 
and  Belgian  colonies. 

With  Kwame  Nkrumah  gone,  a  chain  of 
friendly  states  under  moderate  leaders  now 
stretches  around  west  Africa's  hump  from 
Sierra  Leone  to  the  Congo.  Here  may  be  a 
unique  opportunity  for  the  kind  of  regional 
cooperation  that  alone  can  make  some  of 
these  struggling  states  viable. 

A  recent  First  National  City  Bank  study 
reported  a  "brighter  picture  of  steady  eco- 
nomic development"  In  Africa  and  added: 
'The  majority  of  African  leaders  recognize 
the  great  need  for  private  capital  to  speed 
development  and  are  endeavoring  to  create 
or  preserve  an  economic  climate  favorable  to 
investment." 

PBEMATURE  OR  WRONG? 

Last  year  for  the  second  time  a  totirlng 
Chou  En-lal  called  African  cotmtrles  ripe 
for  revolution.  The  revolutions  since  then 
were  hardly  the  kind  Mr.  Chou  bad  in  mind, 
but  the  question  for  which  the  United  States 
will  help  supply  the  long-range  answer  is: 
Was  the  Chinese  Communist  Premier  only 
premature  or  wlU  events  continue  to  prove 
him  wrong? 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS  CELE- 
BRATES CENTENNIAL  YEAR 

Mr,  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
University  of  Kansas  has  just  concluded 
a  week's  program  celebrating  its  centen- 
nial year. 

Time  magazine  in  a  recent  issue  car- 
ried an  article  which  truly  and  factually 
describes  Kansas  University,  and  I  quote 
In  part: 

What  strikes  most  visitors  when  they  first 
go  to  KU  Is  the  beauty  of  the  900-acre.  tree- 
covered  campus,  atop  a  hUl  caUed  Mount 
Oread,  curiously  rising  out  of  the  prairies 
aroimd  the  town  of  Lawrence.  If  he  tarried 
longer,  the  visitor  Is  Impressed  by  the  mll- 
Uon-voliune  library,  the  small  classes,  the 
spectacular  wildlife  diorama  that  Kansas  in- 
herited from  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  of 
1893,  the  extension  courses  for  prisoners  at 
Leavenworth  Penitentiary  (favorite  sub- 
jects: Abnormal  psychology  and  sociology  of 
deviant  behavior),  the  big  medical  school  In 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Over  the  past  8  years,  Kansas  had  har- 
vested six  Rhodes  scholarships,  almost  as 
many  as  Princeton  or  Yale,  and  106  Woodrow 
Wilson  scholarships  for  postgraduate  study 
in  the  past  10  years.  An  honors  program  ex- 
empts the  top  160  students  from  classload 
limits,  lets  some  students  carry  as  many  as 
28  hours  per  semester  and  whiz  through 
college  in  little  over  3  years. 

During  centennial  week,  many  out- 
standing citizens  from  over  the  Nation 
visited  Kansas  University  and  partici- 
pated in  the  program.  One  of  the  out- 
standing speeches  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
J.  Mark  Hiebert,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Sterling  Drug,  Inc.,  and  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  Council  for  Prog- 


ress. The  address  is  entitled,  'Public 
Responsibilities  of  the  Manufacturer  of 
Prescription  Medicines." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  centennial  of  the  University  of  Kansas 
falls  In  a  year  that  may  be  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  medicine  and  pharmacy,  and 
of  the  pharmaceutical  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States.  It  will  be  known 
to  senior  citizens  as  the  year  when  medicare 
started.  It  will  also  be  known  as  the  year 
when,  for  the  first  time,  more  than  1  billion 
prescriptions  were  filled  In  the  pkharmacles  of 
America. 

This  huge  number  of  prescriptions  sym- 
bolizes the  responsibility  of  the  manufacturer 
In  his  task  of  producing  efficacious  medicines 
of  high  quality  and  safety.  These  prescrip- 
tion medicines  cannot  be  bought  over  the 
counter  and  can  reach  the  public  only 
through  Intermediaries — the  experts,  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession.  There  Is  no 
parallel  to  this  situation  with  any  other 
commodity.  In  which  the  Industry  supplies, 
the  doctor  prescribes  and  the  patient  con- 
sumes, with  the  doctor  figuratively  watching 
over  the  patient's  shoulder  to  evaluate  the 
effect  and  the  safety  of  the  product. 

One  billion  prescriptions  Is  equivalent  to 
five  prescriptions  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  our  country.  They  add  up  to  more 
than  8,000  prescriptions  for  each  of  the  120,- 
000  registered  pharmacists  in  the  United 
States;  and  to  approximately  50  prescriptions 
per  day,  every  day  of  the  year  for  the  53,000 
community  pharmacies.  Think  of  the  im- 
possible situation  we  would  face  if,  as  less 
than  a  generation  ago,  each  prescription — 
either  original  or  reflU — had  to  be  Individu- 
ally compounded  by  the  pharmacist. 

These  prescriptions  represent  America's 
biggest  bargain  for  they  bring  comfort,  health 
and  life  to  Itself  to  untold  numbers.  The 
entire  billion  prescriptions  filled  in  1986  will 
cost  the  American  people  only  one-sixth  the 
estimated  cost  of  landing  the  first  American 
on  the  moon. 

Moreover,  the  cost  of  the  billion  prescrip- 
tions will  be  a  prime  Investment.  They  will 
substantially  reduce  the  economic  loss  due  to 
lUnees.  They  wUl  reduce  to  a  fraction  the 
cost  of  hospital  care  and  of  Illness  by  reason 
of  the  speedier  recoveries  they  make  possible. 
In  this  connection,  it  may  be  tiseful  to  recall 
the  testimony  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee given  in  1959  by  Dr.  James  A.  Shannon. 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health : 

"The  cost  of  some  of  these  modern  drugs 
Is  high,  but  It  can  be  looked  on  in  another 
way — that  la.  If  you  use  these  very  potent 
drugs  properly.  Today  I  would  guess  (3 
worth  of  penicillin  can  be  substituted  effec- 
tively for  3  or  3  weeks  In  the  hoepltal  with 
lobar  pneumonia,  with  an  incidence  of 
empyema  in  about  10  percent,  and  with  a 
death  rate  of  no  less  than  6  In  the  healthy 
young  adult.  No  pneumonias  are  cvired 
with  $3  or  $4  worth  of  penicillin."  Dr.  Shan- 
non observed. 

The  abUlty  to  fill  1  blUion  prescriptions 
In  a  single  year  reflects  progress  In  science, 
advances  In  medicine,  disooverlee  by  phar- 
maceutical manufacttirers,  sophisticated  pro- 
duction technology  and  the  availability  and 
the  professional  skills  of  the  Nation's  phar- 
macists. Almoet  95  percent  of  the  prescrip- 
tions today  are  produced  In  their  entirety  by 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers.  Clearly,  a 
billion  prescriptions  could  not  be  filled  If  an 
overwhelming  number  of  them  required  com- 
pounding by  the  pharmacist. 

An  Interesting  fact  about  these  prescrip- 
tions Is  that  they  will  Include,  for  the  most 
part,  the  687  new  single  chemical   entitles 


introduced  In  the  period  1941-63,  of  which 
the  United  States  firms  originated  321,  or  61 
percent  of  the  total.  There  has  been  a  fall- 
ing off  In  the  introduction  of  new  chemical 
entitles  since  the  new  drug  amendments  of 
1962  were  enacted  by  the  Congress.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  Is  only  a  temporary 
condition. 

There  is  much  more  to  the  billion  prescrip- 
tions than  quantitative  statement.  All  of  tis 
have  heard  recitals  of  the  diseases  overcome 
in  our  time  by  men  of  science,  medicine  and 
pharmacy,  working  individually  or  associated 
with  Industry  or  with  nonprofit  Institutions. 
Today's  newborn  child  wUl  happily  miss  most 
of  the  Illnesses  to  which  we  were  exposed. 
Some  of  them  are  cataloged  by  Sir  Derrick 
Dunlop.  the  distinguished  physician  who 
heads  the  Safety  of  Drugs  Committee  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  the  Harrington  lecture, 
he  said:  "The  advent  of  the  sulphonamldes 
heralded  the  therapeutic  explosion  In  the 
1930's.  Since  then  the  mortality  from  gas- 
tro-intestinal  Infections,  the  chief  cause  of 
Infantile  deaths,  has  fallen  by  over  80  per- 
cent and  that  from  pulmonary  Infections  by 
nearly  70  percent,  while  the  mortality  from 
tuberculosis,  meningococcal  infections,  mas- 
toiditis, and  venereal  disease  all  show  similar 
or  greater  declines. 

"Diphtheria,  from  which  as  late  as  1940 
there  were  2,500  fatal  cases  in  England  and 
Wales  alone,  has  disappeared,"  Sir  Derrick 
continued.  "Typhoid,  typhus,  tetanus, 
cholera,  plague,  yellow  fever,  rabies,  small- 
pox, measles,  whooping  cough,  and  polio  can 
be  prevented;  many  tropical  diseases  such 
as  malaria  (once  the  world's  most  prevalent 
disease,  afflicting  an  estimated  800  million 
population)  have  been  controlled;  and  the 
lives  of  patients  suffering  from  diabetes  and 
pernicious  anemia  can  be  preserved  and  con- 
siderable relief  given  to  sufferers  from  hjrper- 
tenslon,  arthritis,  asthma,  and  many  nervous 
and  mental  disorders. 

"The  list  is  far  from  comprehensive."  Sir 
Derrick  said,  "and  makes  Inadequate  men- 
tion of  the  relief  from  suffering  which  the 
purely  symptomatic  use  of  modern  drugs 
confer.  Doubtless  the  all-round  improve- 
ment In  social  conditions  has  contributed 
to  these  remarkable  results,  which  since  1930 
have  added  10  years  to  our  average  expec- 
tation of  life;  but  In  this  country  (United 
Kingdom)  the  use  of  modem  drugs,  includ- 
ing bacteriological  products,  has  been  a  more 
potent  factor." 

This  from  Sir  Derrick  Dunlop.  Here  Is 
another  view  of  the  benefits  of  medical  prog- 
ress. It  Is  presented  in  a  study  by  Arthur 
D.  Little,  Inc.,  on  the  social  and  economic 
benefits  of  the  pharmaceutical  Industry  In 
the  United  States. 

The  report  estimated  that  4,400,000  people 
of  working  age  were  alive  In  1961  who  would 
not  have  been  If  1935  death  rates  had  con- 
tinued. This  means  that  In  1961  61  people 
out  of  every  1,000  in  the  civilian  labor  force 
would  have  been  dead  If  the  mortality  rate 
of  1936  had  not  been  reduced.  The  Little 
report  noted  also  that  "there  are  more  than 
2  million  working  age  survivors  (in  1961) 
who.  If  the  1935  death  rates  had  continued, 
would  have  been  a  victim  of  Just  four  dis- 
eases— tuberculosis,  syphUls,  Influenza,  and 
pneumonia." 

The  therapeutic  explosion  of  our  time  has 
provided  still  other  benefits.  For  example, 
two-thirds  of  the  patients  being  admitted 
to  mental  hospitals  today  are  discharged  In 
the  first  year,  a  marked  Improvement  over 
the  experlenc'j  of  only  a  few  years  ago.  And 
Kansas  Is  in  the  forefront  of  progress  In  the 
treatment  of  mental  Illness.  Today,  through 
the  use  of  modem  drugs  and  psychiatric 
care,  76  to  85  patients  out  of  every  100  ad- 
mitted to  mental  hospitals  in  this  State  will 
be  discharged  within  a  year.  This  Is  even 
better  than  the  national  average. 
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I:  would  bi?  :ess  ihan  frank  for  me.  a  na- 
tive KAnsan  and  one-time  student  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  -.o  leeve  you  with  the 
niis.nipress;on  that  al!  Is  perfect  In  the  won- 
clerf';;;y  exciting  and  personally  satisfying 
world  of  pharmaceutical  discovery  and  man- 
uficture  We  confess  to  human  fallibility: 
•Av  .'.tve  .-r.ade  errors — and  I  hope  we  succeed 
m  omitting  to  make  the  same  errors  again. 
But  I  th::.k  we  have  a  right  to  respKinslble 
perspect:\e  ;n  the  evaluation  of  our  Indus- 
try's itchievements, 

P.eise  do  not  misunderstand.  There  la 
.li-A-.^ya  r(x>m  for  Improvement — In  our  in- 
dustry and  everywiiere  else  Criticism  can  be 
most  helpful  la  guiding  such  Improvement. 
but  we  .isk.  at  the  3.ur.e  time,  tor  a  fair  and 
balanced  appraiSai  of  the  values  supplied  by 
the  he.ilth  professions  and  the  health  Indus- 
tr.e.s  Presenting  the  .\me-1can  pharmaceu- 
tiCHl  Industry  as  In  a  distortion  mirror  gives. 
at  the  very  le.tst,  aid  and  comfort  to  our  com- 
petitors abroad  and  t,o  this  extent  lessens  our 
ability  to  contribute  to  US.  foreign  excbejige. 
B.ised  on  my  travels  overse.is,  it  seems  to  me 
that  continued  attack  on  the  American  phar- 
m.u;eutical  Industry  is  producing  a  decline  In 
the  opinion  in  which  the  American  people 
are  held  by  peoples  and  their  leaders  In  other 
lands. 

We  appreciate  that  the  pharmaceutical  In- 
dustry of  today  Is  quite  different  from  that 
of  a  generation  ago.  We  used  to  have  bo- 
tanicals, galenicals,  infusions,  extracts,  mix- 
tures, and  pills.  Modem  drugs  are  highly 
potent.  They  can  be,  and  often  are,  life- 
saving:  but,  by  comparison  with  the  medica- 
ments of  yesterye.v.  the  margin  between 
therapeut.c  doee  and  toxic  dose  is  substan- 
tially narrowed.  In  the  discharge  of  his 
responsibilities,  the  manufacturer  of  phar- 
maceutical products  must  never  forget  this. 
Responsibility  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
s'lbject  of  this  paper,  is  a  theme  I  have 
thought  about  as  medical  student,  physician 
and  business  executive  During  this  period — 
which  coincides,  roughly,  with  what  is  often 
referred  to  as  the  golden  age  of  medicine — 
the  responsibilities  of  the  manufacturer  of 
pharm.w-eutlcaU  have  multiplied. 

I  li  ive  tilreadv  referred  to  our  fund.imental 
re8p<-)nslblllty  for  quality,  efficacy,  and  safety, 
w.thin  the  limits  of  practical  poe&lblUty  in 
tiie  luht  of  c'.irrent  technology.  I  should  add 
that  the  Juderment  ol  efficacy'  cannot  be  left 
solelv  to  the  experience  of  a  handful — even 
of  specialists  Rather.  It  should  represent 
tl,e  ct,:.e':ive  .'ii'Jsrnu-iit  and  experience  of  the 
medical  professio.ri 

At,  to  tne  mantif  icturer,  he  has  a  major 
function  of  creating  tiirough  resetirch  more 
and  more  lifesavlng  and  health-preserving 
medicaments,  and  ever  larger  assortments  of 
products  In  order  to  Increase  the  choices 
available  to  the  physician  and  thereby  to 
serve  the  Individual  requirements  of  specific 
p.itients 

He  .should  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
physician  all  new  developments  that  may 
f-ivorably  aflect  the  health  of  his  patients. 

It  IS  equally  his  responslblUty  to  alert  the 
physician  to  undesirable  and  unanticipated 
side  effects,  contraindications,  new  indica- 
tions when  permitted  by  l.iw  to  do  so,  dosages 
and  the  like 

If  product  error  .xicur.s  he  mist  notify  the 
medical  profession  Immediately:  and.  If 
safety  is  at  stake,  he  muit  withdraw  the 
product  at  once 

It  is  our  responsibility  as  an  industry  to 
■vdapt  our  policies  and  pr,xctlces  to  the  Iligh- 
er  standards  made  possible  by  science  and 
technology,  and  to  regulation  by  Govern- 
ment This  is  the  60th  year — the  diamond 
anniversary — of  the  enactment  m  1906  of 
the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  It  was  the  first 
law  of  Its  kind  In  our  country  and  repre- 
sented the  public  3  response  to  the  quackery 
of  the  times.  The  subseqtient  enactments 
by  Congress— the  Pood.  Dru«.  and  Cos- 
metics A-t  or  1938  the  Durham-Humphrey 
law  and  the  new  drug  amendment.s  of  196D 
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among  others,  reflected  the  public's  increas- 
ing concern  arising  from  the  higher  potency 
of  modern  medicines. 

IX  the  pharmaceutical  manufacturer  is  not 
to  be  overburdened  by  statutes  and  regula- 
tion, he  must  practice  self-discipline  In  his 
day-to-day  operations. 

Looking  broadly  at  the  national  health  pic- 
ture, it  seems  to  me  that  the  total  respon- 
sibility for  the  health  of  otir  p<^ulation  is 
shared  by  many — by  government,  the  pro- 
fessions, the  sciences,  industry,  the  uni- 
versities, the  hospitals,  all  the  health  agen- 
cies public  and  private.  In  the  exercise  of 
this  responsibility  by  all  who  share  it.  dis- 
tnist  must  give  way  to  faith,  suspicion  to 
confidence,  prejudice  to  objectivity. 

Turning  to  safety,  government.  Industry, 
the  professions  and  the  public  are  properly 
concerned  about  the  reduction  of  risk.  I 
have  already  referred  to  the  built-in  safety 
of  prescription  preparations  by  virtue  of 
their  being  prescribed  for  patients  by  ex- 
pert  intermediaries — the  physicians. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  an  element  of  risk  in 
every  type  of  product.  There  is  risk  in  every 
action  of  people.  There  is  risk  in  life  Itself, 
from  the  moment  of  birth  onward  through 
the  entire  life  span.  It  is  torgent  that  risk 
be  minimized  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible; but  it  is  no  more  possible  to  attain 
zero  risk  than  to  find  the  end  of  infinity. 

In  fact,  safety  consists  in  the  Judicious 
balancing  of  benefits  and  risks.  This 
Judicious  balancing  happily  resulted  In  the 
eradication  of  that  cruel  crippler,  polio.  Dr. 
Leonard  W.  Larsen,  president  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society  and  past  president  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  recently  dis- 
closed that  early  batches  of  polio  vaccine 
were  found  to  contain  a  virus  that  produced 
cancer  in  hamsters — a  vims  which  has  since 
been  removed.  But  he  reminded  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  "In  removing  greatly  dreaded 
plagues  from  the  list  of  lethal  diseases,  we 
had  to  take  chances  that  sulfa  drugs  and 
antibiotics  would  not  subject  patients  to 
deadly  allergies  and  other  diseases." 

Safety  has  other  dimensions  of  critical  im- 
portance. Safety  requires  the  courage  to 
say  "yes"  to  a  new  drug  as  well  as  the  Judg- 
ment to  say  "no."  The  "yes"  answer  Is 
urgent  when  it  can  mean  safety  from  im- 
minent probable  death. 

Individual  safety  is  also  the  responsibility 
of  the  individual.  Safety  should  be  btUlt 
Into  the  automobUe;  but  It  is  still  the  man 
behind  the  wheel,  urging  forward  some  two 
tons  of  metal  and  glass,  that  determines  ulti- 
mate safety  on  the  highway.  There  is  no 
known  way  of  eliminating  personal  careless- 
ness by  legislation.  This  requires  education, 
continual  education,  of  the  users  of  many 
kinds  of  useful  products  having  a  risk 
quotient.  Medicaments  on  the  markets  are 
acceptably  safe  when  used  as  directed  on  the 
label  or  by  the  physician.  Danger  develops  In 
one's  own  home  when  useful  products — be 
they  medicines,  kerosene,  powerful  deter- 
gents, Insecticides,  whisky,  even  conmaon 
salt — are  misused  or  abused.  Danger  devel- 
ops when  these  products — any  and  all  of 
them — are  placed  where  children  of  tender 
years  can  get  at  them. 

As  to  the  evaliiatlon  of  medicines  for 
efficacy  and  safety,  the  computer  is  not  the 
final  and  perfect  answer,  useful  though  it  la. 
What  the  physician  feels  and  perceives  at 
the  bedside  of  his  patient  may  not  fit  Into 
the  square,  or  oblong  or  round  hole  of  the 
punch  card;  but  his  observations  are  often 
a  surer  guide  to  the  usefulness  of  a  particular 
medicament  for  a  particultu-  patient.  In  the 
Interest  of  the  patient — that  individual  so 
unique  that  there  is  not  another  entirely  like 
him  In  the  whole  wide  world — we  must  be 
careful  lest  the  slcentlflc  penduliim  swing 
too  far  in  the  direction  of  mechanistic 
technology. 

The  United  States  has  an  enormous  pool 
of  talent — In  Oovermnent  and  in  Industry,  In 


the  professions  and  in  the  sciences.  Can  the 
Government,  without  abdicating  its  statu- 
tory responsibility,  avail  itself  of  the  skills  of 
experts  outside  of  Government  to  contribute 
to  the  appraisal  of  the  therapeutic  efficacy 
and  safety  of  new  entitles  on  their  way  to 
becoming  medicaments?  Might  not  the  out- 
side experts  have  some  advisory  role?  if  a 
useful  way  could  be  found,  the  public  inter- 
est, I  believe,  would  be  well  served. 

We  have  come  two-thirds  the  way  along  the 
lane  of  the  20th  century.  In  that  period,  life 
expectancy  has  increased  bv  75  percent,  from 
40  years  in  1900  to  slightly  more  than  70  years 
today.  What  can  we  look  to  by  way  of  fur- 
ther extension  of  life  expectancy  during  the 
final  third  of  the  century?  The  answer  lies 
in  what  all  of  us — you  and  I,  the  lawmakers 
and  administrators,  the  scientists  and  the 
members  of  the  healing  professions,  and  the 
public — do  with  the  knowledge  we  have,  with 
the  talents  and  energies  that  reside  in  us  to 
increase  knowledge  and  to  apply  it  courage- 
ously and  intelligently,  to  the  art,  the  science 
and  the  Joy  of  living. 

I  presume  on  the  hospitality  of  Sir  Derrick 
Dunlop's  paper  to  cloce  with  this  quotation 
from  it,  with  which  I  heartily  associate  my- 
self: 

"Operating  under  the  profit  system,  the 
pharmaceutical  Industry  has  made  enormous 
contributions  to  our  society.  Indeed,  nearly 
all  the  valuable  new  drugs  of  the  last  30 
years— penicillin  and  streptomycin  are 
notable  exceptions— have  been  discovered  In 
the  manufacturers'  laboratories.  Since  the 
October  revolution  in  1917  the  State-owned 
industry  in  the  U.S.S.R.  has  not  produced  a 
single  new  drug  of  therapeutic  Importance. 
We  must  therefore  be  careful  not  to  kill  the 
goose  which  has  laid  so  many  golden  thera- 
peutic eggs  by  excessive  bureaucratic  restric- 
tions— still  less  by  nationalization." 

Thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  permitting 
me  to  participate  In  the  pharmacy  collo- 
qulima  during  the  unlversitv's  centennial  ob- 
servance, and  thank  you  for  Ustenlng. 
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THE  HEINEMAN  SUCCESS  STORY 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  few  industries  in  this  country  that 
have  had  a  rockier  or  tougher  road  than 
the  railroads.  When  a  railroad  Is  able 
to  show  a  profit,  it  Is  rare  good  news; 
and  when  one  shows  an  increasing  profit, 
it  is  even  more  welcome  news. 

But  when  a  road  that  has  been  a 
money  loser  is  able  to  show  sharply  in- 
creasing profits,  it  should  be  clear  that 
there  is  something  like  business  genius 
at  work. 

This  Is  the  fortunate  fate  of  the  rail- 
road that  has  more  miles  of  track  in 
my  State  of  Wisconsin  than  any  other— 
the  Chicago  and  North  Western. 

The  Chicago  and  North  Western  has 
enjoyed  the  leadership  In  the  past  10 
years  of  Mr.  Ben  Heineman.  Helneman 
was  bom  in  Wausau,  Wis.  His  hard  and 
successful  work  have  made  Wausau  and 
Wisconsin  proud  and  grateful. 

In  10  years  as  a  top  officer  of  the  Chi- 
cago and  North  Western  he  has  not  only 
brought  the  railroad  clearly  into  the 
black,  with  a  healthy  profit  of  more  than 
$16  million,  but  he  has  greatly  Improved 
the  prospects  for  this  railroad  In  the  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  on  Ben  Heineman's 
remarkable  job  with  the  North  Western 
Railway,  which  appeared  in  the  March 
21,  1966,  Issue  of  Railway  Age  be  printed 
In  the  RecoRD. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

C.  &  N.W.'s  Spectacuxab  Comeback:  Thb 
Heineman's  Decade-Lono  Stewabdship  of 
THE  Chicago  &  North  Western  Has  Seen 
THE  Road  Move  Prom  Red  Ink  to  Large 
Splashes  of  Very  Solid  Black  Ink 

Chicago  &  North  Western  and  Chairman 
Ben  W.  Helneman  complete  a  memorable  dec- 
ade together  April  1. 

And  what  a  decade  it  has  been.  Investors 
no  longer  cringe  when  they  think  of  the 
C.  &  N.W.  shares  in  their  portfolios.  In  the 
10-year  period,  the  road  has  gone  from  a 
very  red  $5.5-mllllon  loss  In  1956  to  a  soUd 
$16  million  net  In  1965. 

Further,  the  turnaround  in  results  is  only 
part  of  the  good  news  coming  out  of  the 
new  North  Western  nowadays.  The  road's 
employees,  shippers,  commuters  and  share- 
holders also  have  rising  expectations  from 
such  assets  as — 

C.  &  N.W.'s  plant  and  car  fleet.  It  has  re- 
spectability such  as  it  has  not  had  for  years. 

Mergers  In  the  making. 

C.  &  N.W.'s  commuter  service.  Record 
revenues  and  earnings  in  1965  from  the 
road's  suburban  operations  at  Chicago  p>rom- 
Ise  to  get  even  better.  Trends  so  far  in 
1966  Indicate  growing  rush-hour  and  non- 
rush-hour  traffic. 

Diversification:  Prospects  for  Increased 
earnings  from  C.  &  N.W.'s  entry  into  chem- 
ical manufacturing  are  very  bright. 

Ben  W.  Helneman  himself.  There  are 
those  who  Insist  he  Is  C.  &  N.W.'s  single  best 
asset. 

Ten  years  at  C.  &  N.W.'s  have  not  abated 
one  whit  Heineman's  conviction  that  the 
rail  industry  future  "Is  unlimited  and  will 
eclipse  the  great  railroading  years  of  the 
19th  centxiry."  Perhaps  more  pertinent  to 
what  happened  at  C.  &  N.W.,  Heineman  has 
a  passion  for  dispassionate  analysis  and  a 
taste  for  action  based  upon  such  analysis. 

C.  &  N.W.'s  drive  to  hold  and  reduce  rates 
and  to  work  out  economically  attractive 
rate-service-equipment  combinations  that 
make  competition  and  gain  tonnage  over 
the  long  haul  reflect  that  kind  of  managerial 
insight.  C.  &  N.W.  hunted  for  ways  to  re- 
duce rates  when  many  carriers  were  unsure 
of  the  approach  needed  to  deal  with  shrink- 
ing profit  margins. 

GRIM    NEWS    at   C.    tc    N.W.    IN    19.^6 

When  the  curtain  went  up  on  the  new 
North  Western  10  years  ago.  only  the  leading 
men  In  the  cast  (and  possibly  the  shippers, 
among  such  onlookers  as  employees,  share- 
holders, financial  experts,  other  railroad  men, 
and  the  public)  felt  a  comeback  was  even 
possible. 

C.  &  N.W.  news  m  early  1956  was  enough 
to  discourage  even  determined  optimists. 
Aside  from  the  loss  of  $26  million  in  pas- 
senger operations  the  year  before,  the  road 
lost  $8  million  overall  the  first  quarter  of 
1956  and  $11  mUlion  by  midyear.    C.  &  N.W.'s 


previous  management,  while  making  good 
moves — retiring  uneconomic  branch  lines,  re- 
ducing employment,  dlesellzlng,  buying  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  new  cars,  probing  merger 
possibilities  with  Milwaukee,  ordering  bilevel 
commuter  equipment  and  installing  welded 
rail — had  not  been  able  to  halt  C.  &  N.W.'s 
downward  slide. 

C.  &  N.W.  sought  rate  increases  In  the  early 
fifties  as  an  offset  to  ballooning  costs,  espe- 
cially labor  costs.  None  of  it  seemed  to  have 
had  much  effect  on  overall  results.  "Every- 
thing we  did  seemed  to  turn  up  two  other 
things  that  desf>erately  needed  action,"  re- 
calls a  C.  &  N.W.  veteran.  "We  were  being 
bled  at  a  thotisand  places  by  people  ana 
practices  that  were  hard  to  get  at." 

SAVING    PENCIL    STUBS 

The  old  switchman's  tag  for  C.  &  N.W, 
(the  Cheap  &  Nothing  Wasted)  was  actually 
quite  Inaccurate.  While  saving  string  and 
p>encll  stubs  was  an  art  In  many  lonely  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin  stations  (a  magazine  carried  a 
story  in  the  early  fifties  about  an  agent  at  a 
one-man  station  who  had  saved  two  drawers- 
ful  of  pencil  stubs  from  his  work  of  42  years) . 
there  was  Internal  and  external  waste.  It  Is 
now  apparent  there  was  outside  waste  be- 
cause of  missed  opportunity  as  the  road  tried 
to  pry  apart  the  narrowing  gap  between  reve- 
nues and  expenses  by  seeldng  rate  Increases. 
Shippers  weren't  buying  and  the  competition 
kept  capturing  vital  chunks  of  C.  &  N.W.'s 
tonnage. 

On  the  Inside,  C.  &  N.W.  was  a  road  that 
gloried  In  having  the  world's  largest  freight 
yard  at  Proviso  (a  yard  that  some  exp>ert8 
figured  was  50  percent  waste  space ) ,  and  an 
LCL  house  that  could  house  700  cars  at  a 
time — for  traffic  that  C.  &  N.W.  handled  at 
a  substantial  loss.  Serious  problems  were 
getting  more  acute  with  every  wage  Increase. 
C.  &  N.W.  was  already  burdened  with  the 
highest  ratio  of  wages  to  revenue  In  the  in- 
dustry. There  were,  for  example,  more  than 
600  crossing  flagmen  on  the  payroll,  lliere 
were  hundreds  of  one-man  stations  scattered 
over  the  C.  &  N.W.  system  that  could  not 
be  economically  Justified. 

The  C.  &  N.W.  annual  report  for  1955  Is 
an  Interesting  docvunent.  It  noted  that  the 
board  of  directors  had  requested  that  the 
president  call  in  outside  accountants  to  audit 
the  company's  financial  statements  for  1955. 
"This  was  a  forward  step  because  no  such 
audit  had  ever  before  been  undertaken,"  the 
repKjrt  told  O.  &  N.W.  shareholders.  In  the 
same  statement  appears  what  must  be  one 
of  the  most  curious  phrases  ever  to  appear 
In  a  railroad  report:  "the  board  recognizes 
what  is  knovtm  In  railroad  circles  as  deferred 
maintenance." 

GOOD   NEWS   IN   A   FOOTNOTE 

That  same  annual  report  carried  the  best 
news  beleaguered  C.  &  N.W.  shareholders 
had  gotten  in  years.  In  a  footnote  at  the 
bottom  of  page  2  appeared  the  information 
that,  on  March  2,  1956,  Ben  W.  Heineman 
was   elected  chairman   and   chief   executive 


officer  and  that  Clyde  J.  Pltzpatrick  (then 
operating  vice  president  of  Illinois  Central) 
had  been  elected  president  of  C.  &  N.W. — 
effective  AprU  1.  1956. 

On  that  AprU  Pools*  Day  in  1956  began  a 
decade  of  C.  &  N.W.  that  was  to  see  the 
road  achieve  a  dramatic  comeback,  make 
Helneman  a  leading  Industry  figure  (he  first 
appeared  In  the  Industry  In  1950,  as  attorney 
for  a  group  of  Chicago  Great  Western  stock- 
holders) and  make  C.  &  N.W.  one  of  the  most 
publicized  raUroads  in  the  country. 

C.    ft    N.W.    MADE    GOOD    OOPT 

The  struggle  to  straighten  out  the  wobbly 
C.  &  N.W.  of  1956  was  chronicled  in  most 
major  newspapers  and  financial  Journals — 
many  times  over.  Even  literary  Journals  like 
the  Saturday  Review.  Atlantic  and  Harper's 
have  treated  their  audiences  to  highly  enter- 
taining (if  somewhat  simplified)  accounts  of 
the  Helneman-Fltzpatrlck  struggle  to  right 
the  listing  C.  &  N.W, 

Most  of  the  stories,  however,  focused  upon 
the  merger  maneuvering  of  Helneman  (now 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  astute  indus- 
try strategists  to  come  along  in  years) .  the 
rebuilding  and  success  of  the  road's  com- 
muter service  at  Chicago,  and  on  the  1992 
Telegraphers'  strike,  when  Helneman  stood 
eyeball  to  eyeball  with  Telegrapher  Chief 
George  E.  Lelghty  and  refused  to  back  down 
from  his  principles.  It  was  a  moment  when 
Democrat  Helneman.  with  his  taste  for 
books,  avantgarde  art  and  all.  made  even 
the  filntlest  of  the  industry's  conservative 
chieftains  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

One  of  the  funniest  (and  slncerest)  trib- 
utes ever  g:iven  to  Helneman  came  after  the 
strike.  In  the  Chicago  Traffic  Club  bar.  A 
portly,  extremely  Republican  raihroad  vice 
president  told  his  guests  that  Helneman  han- 
dled the  strike  "Just  as  well  as  if  he'd  been 
a  Republican." 

But.  by  and  large,  stories  about  C.  &  N.W. 
dealt  with  relatively  minor  aspects  of  the 
road's  reformation.  The  business  and  finan- 
cial press  generally  made  much  of  the  merger 
moves  and  the  up-and-down  progress  of 
C.  &  N.W.'s  financial  performance  and  share 
prices.  The  newspapers  focused  primarily 
on  the  unusual  news  coming  out  of  C.  & 
N.W.'s  commuter  operations,  merger  talk  and 
on  the  attractive  human-Interest  angles  that 
can  be  developed  from  such  a  complex,  ar- 
ticulate man  as  Helneman. 

SHlPPBJtS    KNOW    REAL    BTOBT 

Of  the  various  audiences  that  have  read 
about  and  watched  C.  &  N.W.  during  the  last 
decade,  probably  only  C.  &  N.W.'s  men  and 
the  road's  shippers  are  aware  of  C.  &  N.W.'s 
larger  and  more  Important  accomplishments 
in  the  last  10  years.  They  are  the  ones  who 
know  about  the  rate  reductions,  the  new 
equipment,  the  improved  schedules  and  serv- 
ices, the  new  povwr,  the  industrial  parks,  the 
new  port  facilities,  the  upgraded  plant  and 
the  aggressive  marketing  that  marked  the 
new  management's  quest  for  internal  effi- 
ciency and  external  effectiveness  as  a  com- 
petitor. 


Selected  10-year  operating  and  financial  data  for 

Chicago 

&  North  Western 

1966 

1964 

1963 

19621 

1961 

1960 

19S9 

1958 

1957 

1956 

OperaUng  revenues thousands  of  dollars- 

227,589 

220,811 

218.923 

196.961 

218,117 

207.282 

213,860 

218, 127 

218,483 

236.787 

Operating  expenses do 

181, 152 

182, 076 

ITS.  098 

169.  218 

176.849 

178.680 

182.887 

178,234 

186,670 

198.211 

Net  railway  operating  Inopme  or  floss) do 

16.516 

12,400 

11.318 

(630) 

10.746 

(1.283) 

3.124 

8.861 

5,470 

131 

Other  Income do 

7,453 

6,684 

7,036 

8,861 

2.682 

2,832 

2,446 

2.268 

1,987 

1,919 

Income  available  for  fixed  charges do 

28,073 

18,084 

18,353 

8,231 

13.828 

1,660 

5.6aB 

11.119 

7,407 

2,060 

Flie<l  charges do 

8,004 

«,92S 

6,791 

6,997 

7,213 

6,710 

6.420 

6,280 

4,784 

4,640 

Contingent  Interest do 

3,005 

3.038 

3,088 

8.088 

8,089 

3,039 

3,039 

3.039 

3,039 

3,038 

Net  Income  or  floss) do 

16.064 

8.123 

8,624 

(1,804) 

8,076 

(7, 180) 

(2.890) 

2.820 

(416) 

(6. 629) 

Average  number  employees  during  year 

72B 

16,262 
729 

16,883 
734 

16, 075 
T44 

16,606 

747 

17,311 
769 

18,229 
693 

18.449 
701 

20,933 

700 

24,796 

nipsel  locomotivft."!                                                                         ,     nnlpt 

710 

Freipht  train  cars 

48,428 

279 

47,418 

295,789 

42,065 

296 

30.075 

225.796 

41,787 

413 

23,321 

224,173 

41.838 

447 

15,936 

226.896 

43,426 

471 

21,318 

236,497 

44.808 

633 

26,883 

242,864 

40,681 

802 

26.382 

217.863 

41.230 
853 

25.704 
220,734 

40,712 

967 

21,240 

212.380 

42,346 

Passenger  train  cars 

1.086 

Capital  expenditures thousands  of  dollars.. 

32.856 

I^ng-term  debt  Including  ctirrent  maturities do 

219. 976 

Mllesof  road  operated 

10,862 

10,432 

10,462 

10,647 

10,702 

9,521 

9,284 

9,309 

9.297 

8,362 

\ 

■  Data  for  1962  reflect  effects  of  30<lay  telegraphers'  strike. 
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A  security  analyst  sums  !t  up  this  way: 
"The  merger  news  la  all  talk  and  hope,  the 
commtlter  business  when  all  Js  said  and 
done,  IB  still  only  6  percent  of  C  &  NW.'B 
business  But  the  roads  shippers  and 
freight  tonnage  are  where  the  real  turn- 
around at  C.  &  N.W  was  accomplished. 
That's  where  the  roads  real  strength  haa 
been  a-bulldlng  Where  else  do  you  think 
Helneman  got  the  money.  leverage,  and 
credit  to  go  bidding  for  Rock  Island  ">  Or  to 
buy  a  $90  million  chemical  corporation 
when  he  decided  on  some  contracycUcal  dl- 
verslflcatlon  for  C,  &  N.W  ■'" 

ACTION     .\T    THB    TCiP 

Contact  with  shipper  requirements  and 
competlUve  realities  waa  quick,  once  C.  & 
N  W  's  new  managers  took  over  10  years  ago. 

There  was  a  lull  for  a  few  weeks  after 
Helnenan  ajid  I^tzpaOick  moved  into  ad- 
joining offices  in  C  k  N  W  s  eTerutlve  suite. 
Then  the  aatonlshlng  activity  at  the  top  be- 
gan It  was  to  continue  unabated  for  10 
years  It  is  stlli  going  strong  and.  If  any- 
thing, Is  stepping  up  aa  the  road  continues 
to  hack  at  internal  Inefficiency  and  Improve 
ita  competitive  poaltlon  against  trucks  and 
barges  operating  In  C  &  N  W  land 

For  weeks  Helneman,  with  his  quick,  In- 
cisive Intelligence,  and  Pltzpatrlck.  the  prac- 
tical, hard-boiled  operating  chief  of  IC  whom 
Hememan  had  choeen  to  be  C  &  N  W  's  preal- 
dent,  were  everywhere  on  the  railroad — 
evaluating  men.  plant,  machines,  operation*. 
equipment,  and  organization. 

A  C,  &  N.W.  trainmaster  wrote  to  a  jour- 
nalist friend  during  that  period  "The  new 
chairman  has  an  uncanny  knack  of  wklng 
questions  that  make  you  feel  uneasy  Mr. 
Kitz  doesn't  say  much,  but  he  scribble*  lota 
of  note*  '  So  began  what  has  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  memorable  coiiaboratlona 
:n   the   nlatory  of  railroad   renovation 

METTING     PROBLEMS.     HEAD     O.V 

Little  more  than  a  month  after  they  mOTOd 
!n  at  C  &  N  W  .  Helneman  and  Pltzpatrtck 
began  making  the  tough  decisions  that  were 
to  become  mlleposta  on  C.  &  N.W  's  comeback 
Journey  The  quick,  resourceful  response  to 
the  road's  problems  Illustrates  both  the 
ma«rnltude  of  C  &  N  W  's  trouble  and  the 
tough,  analytical  framework  within  which 
the  road's  new  management  energetically 
set  out  to  restore  some  luster  to  what  was 
once  one  of  the  bluest  of  blue-chip  railroads 
in  the  United  States. 

On  May  10,  barely  6  weeks  after  the  new 
management  took  over,  C  &  N  W  retired  116 
steam  engines  and  announced  that  all  freight 
and  passenger  service  was  dleselized  through 
more  efficient  scheduling  of  the  roads  710 
dleael  locomotives  A  few  days  later,  reorga- 
nlzaUon  of  the  road's  operating  department 
swept  away  the  posts  of  four  district  super- 
Intendenu  and  placed  operations  on  a  di- 
visional rather  than  a  departmental  basis. 
I  In  later  years,  after  C.  &  N  W  pared  down 
to  compeUUve  weight  by  reducing  employ- 
ment from  27.000  employees  In  1955  to  about 
14,500  In  1965.  it  was  not  often  noticed  that 
the  road  had  made  even  sharper  cuta  In  su- 
pervisory and  mlddle-managmeiu  ranks  than 
it  had  among  contract  workers. » 

In  quick  succession,  decisions  were  made 
to  expand  track  rehablUtaUon,  bridge  and 
roadbed  programs;  to  Install  new  accounting 
and  reporting  procedures,  to  reorganize  the 
road's  industrial  development  department 
and  purchasing  department;  to  shut  down  a 
third  of  giant  Proviso  yard  (and  release  about 
74  acres  for  eventual  Industrial  develop- 
ment! ;  to  build  a  W  million  fre'ght-car  shop 
at  Clinton.  Iowa  (to  replace  14  obsolete  fa- 
cilities i  and  to  bring  In  highly  quiUlfled  new 
men  wherever  there  were  not  men  suitable 
for  promotion 

PI.T70CING  THE   LEAKS 

With  pasaenger  operations  resulting  In  a 
$26  million  deficit  In   1955,  and  with  an  »11 


mUUon  overall  C.  A  N.'W.  deficit  In  mld- 
19M,  Helneman  recall*,  "We  put  toumJqueta 
on  everything  In  alght,"  Auoclates  say  that 
during  those  flnt  few  tenae  months  there  was 
some  concern  leat  there  not  be  enough  caah 
to  meet  payrolls  In  the  3d  quarter. 

On  October  25,  1966,  7  months  after  C.  & 
N.W's  new  management  took  the  railroad 
In  hand,  the  railroad  made  the  first  of  a 
series  of  moves  to  plug  the  cash  leaks  caused 
by  passenger  trains.  In  an  unprecedented 
move.  It  petitioned  the  Wisconsin  Public 
Service  Commission  for  permission  to  take  off 
21  trains,  pleading  the  loss  of  (2  million 
annually.  In  return  It  offered  to  buy  new 
equipment  to  Improve  other  trains.  It  was 
the  first  big  move  against  passenger  losses 
and  was  to  be  characteristic  of  dramatic  C. 
&  N.W.  action  that  reduced  that  reduced  pas- 
senger losses  from  •23.4  mllUon  in  1956  to 
•1.6  million  In  1966. 

HITTIKO   A    LOW 

The  road's  working  capital  declined  from 
a  meager  (2,1  million  at  the  end  of  1966  to 
•47,417  at  the  end  of  1956.  The  $5.5  million 
deficit  at  the  end  of  1956  forced  the  new 
management  to  suspend  payment  on  C.  & 
N.W.'s  second  mortgage  bonds  and  on  sinking 
fund  requirements  that  were  payable  only  If 
earned.  Cash  brought  In  by  sale  of  scrap 
and  real  estate  made  It  seem  that  C.  &  N.W. 
was  staying  alive  by  cannlbaUzatlon  of  Its 
own  assets. 

Hope  stirred  early  In  1967.  When  the  year 
began  there  were  a  lot  of  new  faces  on  the 
C  &  N.W.  The  average  age  of  the  road's  ex- 
ecutive officers  was  48,6  years,  compared  with 
56  3  years  at  the  start  of  1956.  The  raUroad 
pushed  Industrial  development  of  6.200  acres 
near  Peoria,  111.,  announced  a  $5  million  pro- 
gram to  automate  crossings,  discontinued  Its 
free  LCL  pickup  and  delivery  service  (which 
was  losing  •IS  million  annually),  bought  a 
quarry  to  Insure  a  supply  of  reliable  ballast 
for  Its  stepped-up  roadway  programs,  bought 
the  Litchfield  &  Madison  for  •S  million,  hired 
outside  reseau-ch  experts  to  survey  C.  &  N.W.'s 
real  estate,  began  expanding  TOPC  service, 
created  a  motor  carrier  division  to  handle  Its 
expanding  TOPC  traffic  and  pushed  programs 
In  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota  for  central 
agencies  to  replace  the  network  of  Inefficient 
small  stations  that  were  draining  C.  &  N.W.'s 
resources.  The  central  agency  setup  was 
later  applied  to  the  road's  extensive  network 
of  stations  In  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wisconsin,  and 
other  States  and.  ultimately.  It  led  to  the 
telegraphers'  strike  of  1962. 

OCTTtNO   TO   THX   COKIfXB 

At  the  end  of  1957,  one  could  hardly  say 
that  C,  &  N.W,  had  turned  the  corner.  But 
the  road  was  getting  into  the  comer's  neigh- 
borhood. The  •5.5  million  loss  of  1956  was 
virtually  eliminated,  even  though  operating 
revenues  dropped  more  than  •?  million. 
And,  during  that  first  full  year  of  plugging 
up  C,  &  N.W.'s  cash  leaks,  the  new  manage- 
ment began  to  focus  on  the  railroad's  out- 
side problem — the  competition. 

Said  Helneman.  18  months  after  becoming 
chairman  of  C.  &  N.W.:  "We  have  the  un- 
alterable conviction  that  the  Industry  as  a 
whole  has  been  suffering  from  persistent  ero- 
sion of  Its  proportion  of  total  Intercity 
freight.  While  there  are  many  contributing 
causes  for  the  gains  recorded  by  competing 
modes  of  transportation,  not  the  least  of 
these  are  the  many  railroad  rates  fixed  at 
unreallstlcally  high  levels  without  regard  to 
competition,"  The  sUtement  was  a  tlpoff  to 
C.  &  N.W.'s  competlUve  strategy  from  then 
on. 

SXZX    OUTsmc    HXXP 

C.  &  N.W.  began  going  to  the  outside  for 
help  when  It  needed  answers  to  reel  estate, 
market,  and  passenger  problems.  The  road 
has.  over  the  years,  spent  thousands  of  dol- 
lars buying  the  services  of  professional  re- 
searchers and  consultants  to  get  to  the  heart 
of  problems  In  Iron-ore  movements.  Indus- 


trial park  location,  commuter  data  of  all 
kinds,  diversification,  and  other  problems 
where  C.  &  N.W.  felt  It  best  to  get  advice 
from  lndep>endent  specialists. 

Says  a  spokesman,  "It's  dangerous  to  have 
fixed  notions  In  some  areas  when  you're 
about  to  commit  substantial  effort  and  capi- 
tal. We  at  C.  &  N.W.  don't  merchandise  to 
please  ourselves.  That's  why  we  so  often 
call  In  outside  research  firms.  They're  more 
hardheaded  and  are  less  apt  to  get  emotion- 
ally Involved." 

In  1958.  the  railroad  cut  24  hours  from  its 
Chicago-west  coast  schedules  (via  Its  up 
and  SP  connections).  It  dismantled  Its 
21 -acre  freight  house  at  Proviso,  began  sys- 
temwlde  training  of  sales  personnel,  and 
continued  to  attack  Internal  Inefficiency  by 
pushing  central  agency  systems.  C.  &  N.W. 
seciu-ed  approval  from  the  Illinois  Commerce 
Commission  for  a  package  of  proposals  on  its 
commuter  operations  that  were  to  result  In 
a  completely  modernized  service.  The  road 
also  substantially  boosted  plant  upgrading, 
equipment  acquisitions,  and  car-repair  pro- 
grams. 

Of  equal  significance  In  1968,  however, 
were  reduced  rates  C.  &  N.W.  Installed  on  In- 
trastate shipments  of  corn,  oats,  and  soybeans 
In  Minnesota— and  its  application  for  rate 
reductions  on  interstate  shipments  of  corn, 
sorghums,  and  soybeans  to  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee, Minneapolis,  St.  Paul.  Sioux  City, 
Omaha,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  and  Peoria 
markets.  Multiple-car  rates  on  pulpwood 
were  announced.  Freight  train  schedules 
were  again  tightened.  C.  Sc  N,W.  pressed  tax 
claims  against  the  United  States.  They  were 
to  prove  Important  In  the  road's  rehabilita- 
tion. 

The  railroad  established  a  foreign  trade 
department  (In  response  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway)  and  published  a  foreign  trade  hand- 
book to  Inform  C.  &  N.W,  men  and  Midwest- 
ern shippers  on  the  terminology  and  tech- 
niques of  foreign  trade  for  proper  use  of  the 
seaway. 

Orders  were  placed  for  an  addltlonaJ  36 
doubledecker  commuter  cars  (costing  •S.e 
million) .  C,  &  N.W,  announced  a  (9  million 
rehabUltatlon  program  for  8,000  freight  cars, 
the  beginning  of  a  series  of  massive  programs 
and  equipment  acquisitions  that  were  to 
result  In  reduction  of  C.  &  N.W's  per  diem 
deficit  from  •6,5  mllUon  In  1955  to  •764,000 
in   1964. 

THX    BXTS    LOOKXD    BAO 

For  a  road  that  zigzagged  above  and  below 
the  breakeven  point  all  the  way  Into  the 
early  sixties  (the  •I. 8  million  loss  In  1962, 
the  last  deficit  year,  was  attributed  to  the 
telegraphers'  strike  that  year),  C.  &  N.W. 
pushed  some  muscular  capital  spending 
programs  from  the  very  beginning.  Pro- 
grams stayed  In  the  ^21  to  ^26  mllUon  range 
(except  for  the  strike  year)  until  an  uptiu-n 
In  revenues  enabled  C,  &  N.W.  to  spend  •SO 
million  In  1964,  more  than  •SO  million  In 
1965  and  announce  a  record  •66  million  in 
capital  Improvements  for  1966. 

In  retrospect  the  capital  spending  moves 
before  the  upturn  look  Inspired,  but  at  the 
time  they  looked  like  bad  bets  to  many  In 
the  Industry,  the  financial  community,  and 
to  the  Investing  public.  When  Helneman 
and  Pltzpatrlck  took  over  at  C.  &  N.W,.  the 
road's  common  stock  was  selling  at  around 
•27  and  the  preferred  around  937.  By  mld- 
1962,  fading  of  confidence  by  the  Investing 
public  could  be  seen  In  the  abandonment  of 
C,  &  N.W.  by  the  Investment  trusts  and 
other  Institutional  buyers.  C.  &  N.W.  com- 
mon was  selling  for  •8.75  a  share. 

C.    *    N.W.    8HAPXS   UP 

If  misgivings  existed  In  C.  &  N.W's  stark, 
ultramodern  executive  offices,  they  did  not 
refiect  In  either  the  direction  or  tempo  of  the 
road's  internal  or  external  action.  C.  &  N,W. 
accelerated  consolidation  and  elimination  of 
facilities,  getting  rid  of  unnecessary  tracks 
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around  terminals,  tearing  up  unneeded 
tracks  in  small  towns,  and  passing  tracks  too 
short  to  hold  modern  era  trains.  Stations 
were  closed  by  the  hundreds,  reducing  main- 
tenance substantially.  Stations  on  lines 
where  passenger  service  was  eliminated  were 
torn  down  and  the  land  turned  to  other 
uses.  Management  appropriated  money 
("Even  when  It  hurt,"  recalls  one  C.  &  N.W. 
officer)  for  mechanization  of  track  work — 
111  million  worth  of  machines — and  stepped 
up  programs  wherever  programs  could 
quickly  pay  for  themselves. 

Chairman  Helneman's  conviction  that 
•price  moves  merchandise"  was  the  ruling 
axiom  In  C,  &  N.W.'s  external  moves  as  the 
fifties  closed.  C.  &  N,W.  began  making  com- 
petition vrtth  incentive  rates  on  butter,  re- 
duced rates  on  Iron  ore,  livestock,  lumber, 
coal,  corn,  and  many  other  commodities. 
The  moves  held — and  In  some  cases  substan- 
tially increased — tonnages  of  C.  Sc  N.W.'s  10 
largest  revenue  producing  commodities. 
Pressure  was  constantly  applied  to  reduction 
of  passenger  losses.  Passenger  train  miles 
were  reduced  from  8.6  million  In  1955  to  U 
million  by  1965. 

DTTBUfAL  OPTIMISM   RICH 

Expansion  of  the  road's  commuter  opera- 
tions (as  the  C.  &  N.W.  probed  the  possibili- 
ties for  profit  from  this  unlikely  dlrecUon) 
came  right  after  the  start  of  1960  when  the 
road  announced  a  •29,564  profit  on  1959 
commuter  op>eratlons.  The  road  converted 
45  locomotives  for  push-pull  operation,  and 
ordered  116  more  bllevel  coaches  for  such 
operations,  giving  It  a  fieet  of  200  modern, 
double-deck  coaches. 

The  road  reduced  grain  rates  on  points 
west  of  the  Missouri  River,  again  expanded 
Its  Industrial  development  department, 
scrapped  whole  fieets  of  obsolete  suburban 
and  passenger  cars,  reduced  rates  on  Iron  ore 
to  offset  competition  from  foreign  ores, 
agreed  to  buy  1,500-mlle  Minneapolis  &  St. 
Louis  for  ^20.9  million,  handled  the  first 
bulk  cargo  (Inedible  tallow)  through  Navy 
Pier  at  Chicago  and  kept  pressure  on  regu- 
latory agencies  for  reduction  of  loelng  pM- 
senger  trains. 

In  mld-1960,  testifying  before  the  Surface 
Transportation  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  Helneman  cited  what 
must  have  been  a  substantial  factor  In  C. 
&  N.W's  decline  In  the  poet-World  War  II 
years:  In  the  13  years  from  1947  through 
1959,  cumulative  losses  from  passenger  train 
operations  on  C.  &  N.W.  totaled  ^287  mll- 
Uon. 

Later  in  1960,  Helneman,  in  a  speech,  de- 
plored the  lack  of  coordination  in  planning 
metropolitan  transportation  that  forces  com- 
muter operations  to  compete  with  pubUc 
funds.  He  offered  to  sell  C.  &  N.W.  suburban 
facilities  rather  than  enter  such  competi- 
tion. It  was  an  offer  he  was  to  make  even 
after  the  service  became  profitable.  Just 
a  few  weeks  ago.  just  after  It  was  announced 
that  C,  &  N.W.'s  commuter  trains  produced 
a  11.38  milUon  net  In  1966,  Helneman  told 
a  Boston  audience  he  would  sell  C,  &  N.W.'s 
commuter  operation  "lock,  stock,  and  barrel" 
rather  than  compete  with  public  money. 

MORS  IN  BAILT  SIXTIXS 

Computers,  microwave,  massive  car-re- 
buUdlng  programs,  additions  to  the  com- 
muter fleet  as  passengers  increased,  reduced 
rates  and  a  systematic  upgrading  of  sub- 
urban stations  and  construction  of  a  •l- 
milUon  TOFC  terminal  at  Proviso  were  high- 
lights of  progress  Internally  and  externally 
at  C.  &  N.W.  up  to  mid- 1963.  when  Helne- 
man and  C.  &  N.W.  made  headlines  every- 
where by  deciding  to  fight  moves  by  Un- 
ion Pacific  for  control  of  Chicago,  Rock  Is- 
land &  Pacific.  C.  &  N.W.  filed  application 
for  control  of  Rock  Island,  made  a  counter- 
offer to  Rock  Island's  shareholders,  and  began 
What   is   proving  to   be   the   noisiest,  most 


complicated  fight  for  control  of  a  railroad 
that  the  industry  has  seen  In  many  years 
The  road  cleared  up  Interest  arrearages  on 
Its  bonds.  It  reinstated  preferred  dividends 
as  Christmas  of  1963  neared.  Profits  of  •203,- 
000  for  1963 's  commuter  operations  were  in- 
cluded in  C.  &  N.W.'s  net  lncc«ne  of  $8.5 
million  from  railroad  operations  that  year, 

MORS  MXBOES  ACTION 

As  1964  got  underway,  C.  &  N.W.  an- 
nounced more  unit  coal  trains,  sold  lakefront 
land  In  Milwaukee  and  spent  •I. 3  million 
dredging  and  constructing  a  facility  at  Es- 
canaba,  Mich.,  enabling  deep-draft  vesself 
to  load  there. 

In  mld-1964.  Heineman's  outspK>ken  convic- 
tions about  the  need  "for  consolidation  of 
mid  western  rail  systems  (based  upon  plans 
formulated  by  Industry  experts  during  the 
depression  era)  began  to  show  up  In  C  & 
N.W.  moves  to  consolidate  with  neighboring 
railroads.  C.  &  N,W,  and  Chicago  Great 
Western  announced  they  were  negotiating 
terms  for  merger.  By  September  1,  both  C.  & 
N.W.  and  COW  boards  approved  the  merger 
terms  that  had  been  worked  out.  Exactly  2 
weeks  later  C.  &  N.W.  and  Milwaukee  an- 
nounced agreement  on  plans  to  merge.  The 
C.  &  N.W.-CGW  merger  plan  was  recently 
approved  by  an  ICC  examiner  (Railway  Age 
Mar.  14,  p.  7). 

At  year's  end,  C.  &  N.W.'s  board  declared 
a  $3  dividend  on  common  stock  to  be  made 
quarterly  in  1965  on  1964  earnings  i  which 
came  to  (23  million,  including  special  credits 
from  sale  of  real  estate  and  refunds  of  State 
and  Fedtf'al  taxes  amounting  to  •IS  million). 
The  road  posted  a  •706,000  profit  on  Its  com- 
muter operations  at  the  end  of  1964. 

LAST  TXAK,  DrVKKSmCATION 

C.  &  N.W.'s  gains  could  be  gaged  early 
last  year  when  It  announced  (45  million  in 
capital  improvements  (this  was  later  In- 
crecuted  to  more  than  •SO  million).  C.  & 
N.W.  bought  abandoned  Chicago  North 
Shore  &  Milwaukee  right-of-way  In  Kenosha 
and  in  Illinois,  and  continued  Its  attack  on 
competition  and  internal  inefficiency.  Last 
March,  C.  &  N.W.  and  Milwaukee  apyproved 
merger  terms.  Rates  on  com  in  the  Mid- 
west to  export  markets  via  the  St.  Lawrence 
Sea'way  were  cut. 

On  June  14,  C.  &  N.W.  announced  it  had 
agreed  to  buy  the  'Velsicol  Chemical  Corp.  for 
•90  million,  and  was  endeavoring  (success- 
fully, as  it  turned  out)  to  buy  230,0<X)  shares 
of  Michigan  Chemical  Corp.  (a  Velsicol  sub- 
sidiary) at  $33  per  share  so  that  It  could 
file  a  consolidated  return. 

By  late  last  year,  C.  St  N.W.  ■was  back  In  the 
thick  of  the  contest  for  control  of  Rock  Is- 
land when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion approved  its  application  for  authority 
to  make  Its  existing  exchange  offer  available 
to  Rock  Island  shareholders  who  hold  Union 
Pacific  certificates  of  deposit.  By  late  last 
year,  too,  C  &  N.W.  saw  a  substantial  group 
of  other  mldwestem  railroads — incl'uding 
Milwaukee,  Santa  Pe,  Missouri  Pacific,  Frisco, 
and  other  roads — also  opposing  Union  Pacific 
control  of  Rock  Island. 

CHANCE     la     RZLATTVE 

By  1966,  C.  &  N.W.  wf«  shaping  up — fast. 
The  road's  shares  are  now  bought  avidly  by 
investors  convinced  that  C.  &  N.W.  and  Its 
remarkable  chairman  are  on  the  way  to  big- 
ger, better,  and  more  profitable  years  ahead. 
The  road's  internal  reworking  is  hardly  over. 
As  one  veteran  observer  puts  it,  "A  railroad 
takes  a  long  time  to  go  downhill,  and  It  takes 
Just  as  long  to  build  It  up  again."  But  the 
road  is  handling  its  trains  economically  and 
building  capability  at  an  accelerating  clip. 

Early  last  January.  C.  tt  N.W.'s  866  million 
capital  Improvement  program,  largest  in  the 
ccMnpany's  history,  caused  a  stir.  The  pro- 
gram, noted  Helneman,  "will  enable  us  to 
aocelerBte  our  program  of  tailoring  our  serv- 


ices to  the  needs  of  our  ctistomers,  and  also 
help  Increase  our  overall  operating  etBclency, 
thereby  enhancing  our  ability  to  maintain  or 
reduce  our  ptresent  level  of  freight  rates." 

NOW,     FASTEH     PRCM3RKSS 

Massive  equipment  purchases  and  equip- 
ment rebuilding  programs  from  1962  to  the 
present  have  bad  a  dramatic  ImfMtct  upon 
C.  &  N.W.'s  once-ancient  car  fieet. 

The  road  has  placed  orders  for  two  RCA 
Spectra  computers  and  for  an  IBM  360.  Ad- 
ditional hotbox  detectors  are  being  added  to 
C.  &  N  W.'B  main  lines.  A  ^6  million  elevator 
capable  of  holding  5  million  bushels  of  grain 
at  Superior,  Wis.,  will  be  completed  this 
spring  and  leased  to  Continental  Oraln, 

C.  &  N.W.  Is  leasing.  In  a  single  order,  more 
than  2.000  radio  units  and  equipping  all 
locomotive  cabs,  cabooses,  and  170  way  sta- 
tions with  two-way  radio.  As  part  of  the 
program  (aimed  at  developing  greater  effi- 
ciencies In  operations  over  the  road  as  well  as 
in  yards),  head-end  brakemen  will  also  have 
portable  walkie-talkies  to  use  when  they 
must  be  down  from  the  cab. 

WHAT'S    AHEAD  r 

One  commodity  that  Is  not  in  short  supply 
at  C.  &  N.W,  these  days  is  know-how.  Larry 
S.  Provo,  C.  &  N.W.'s  vice  president,  finance, 
notes  that  while  progress  Is  still  needed  in 
many  areas  of  C.  &  N.W.'s  operations.  "We 
nonetheless  have  already  made  operations 
sensitive  to  management  control  and  com- 
petition.   That  makes  progress  more  possible. 

"If  we  did  not  have  a  thing  to  do  in  tbs 
next  10  years  but  consolidate  with  COW  and 
Milwaukee,  that  would  be  a  great  accom- 
plishment In  Itaelf. 

"We  expect  good  results  frc«n  our  diversi- 
fication. Chemicals  have  a  much  greater 
growth  factor  than  railroads.  A  growth  of 
15  percent  per  year  is  not  unusual  In  the 
chemical  Industry. 

"Above  all,  more  accurate  decisions  are 
ahead.  It  has  been  difficult  to  arrive  at  deci- 
sions because  the  indtistry  is  so  large  and 
complicated.  We  used  to  have  26  percent 
facts  and  76  percent  Judgment  enter  Into 
decisions.  We  hope  to  see  that  reversed  one 
of  these  days.  We've  already  come  a  long 
way.  We're  honing  down  the  decision-mak- 
ing process  here  at  C   A  N.W." 

NEKS  raxXDOM  TO  RlCACT 

Helneman.  a  man  who  has  done  much  to 
make  the  long-range  approach  more  com- 
mon, thinks  prospects  are  bright  for  rail- 
roads generally  and  C.  &  N.W.  particularly — 
If  there  is  no  business  downturn.  If  con- 
certed Industry  action  unfreezes  the  rate 
apparatus. 

"When  business  slows  down,  whether  In 
the  shirt  business  or  any  other  business,"  he 
says,  "there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  cut 
prices.  Our  trucker  and  barge  friends  are 
all  able  to  make  'instant  bargains'  to  haul 
bulk  commodities.  The  railroads  cannot  un- 
less they  get  legislative  relief.  II,  when  a 
downturn  comes,  railroads  do  suffer — as  they 
may — it  will  be  because  of  the  rigidity  of  the 
price  structure  upon  us  but  not  upon  our 
competition." 

NOT  ALL  BOBZa 

Another  C,  &  N.W.  officer,  noting  that  he 
feels  C,  Sc  N.W.  is  still  a  marginal  property, 
admits  the  past  10  years  were  not  'without 
errors  of  commission  and  omission.  "Sxirs, 
we've  made  our  share  of  bad  moves — and 
some  of  them  were  beauts.  No  one  can  ever 
say  definitely  what  value  we  missed  by  not 
making  certain  moves  we  could  have  made. 
We  are  painfully  aware  of  the  cost  to 
C.  &  N.W.  of  moves  we  did  make  that  we 
shouldn't  have  made.  We  made  some  costly 
mistakes,  for  example,  'with  reduced  fares  on 
through  passenger  trains.  We'd  have  done 
better  to  raise  the  fares. 

"But,  the  lmp>ortant  thing  is  that  we  react 
to  faets — and  we  make  a  determined  effort  to 
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get  ihe  facts.  We've  done  a  lot.  We've  got  a 
'.o:  x^  do  You  cant  say  we're  passive  about 
events  here  at  C.  &  N.W.     'We're  moving." 

.*   TASTB  OF  SUCCESS 

C  &  N  W  .  ha\lng  written  a  dazzling  come- 
back story,  begins  1966  with  vitality,  Ideas 
and  momentum.  Its  management  la  young 
and  has  had  an  exhilarating  whlfT  of  success. 
That's  a  magic  mixture. 

RAILROADS   MUST   AGR££   ON    V,t{\T    n    IS   THKT   DO 

Ber,  W  Helncman  has  b«eri  described  as 
a  professional  problem-solver  He  had  prob- 
lems enough  to  solve  at  C-  &  N.W.  the  past  10 
years  Many  mllroad  men — and  all  C.  &  N.W. 
shareholders — thinlc  he  handled  them  bril- 
liantly. 

He  caused  a  stir  among  railruad  men  in 
the  Mldwe.^^t  Idle  last  year  when  he  made  a 
problem-solver's  stab  at  prescribing  for  mal- 
adies that  afSlct  the  industrv  He  called  for 
railroads  to  "analyze  clearly  the  problems 
and  opportunity  of  the  Industry"  and  to 
have  the  "toughness  of  mind  and  basic  cour- 
age to  make  clear  to  the  public,  to  the  Gov- 
ernm.ent  and  to  our  coworkers  what  such 
analysis  discloses  to  us." 

Helneman  said  com.petltlon  forces  the  In- 
dustry ti.)  be  price  conscious:  "Some  railroads 
still  believe  rate  reduction  to  meet  truck 
competition  is  unwise  because  In  reducing 
rates  to  meet  10  percent  of  competition  they 
also  reduce  rates  on  90  percent  of  a  given 
commodity.  The  hope  is  that  by  doing  noth- 
ing, the  competition  will  go  away.  Competi- 
tion doesn't  go  away.    It  Increases." 

The  rail  industry,  says  Helneman,  has  car- 
ried a  great  deal  of  "fat."  Stripping  It  off 
"will  permit  us  to  absorb  cost  Increases  In 
labor  and  materials  for  longer  than  our 
competition  Is  able  to  absorb  them. 

"We  must  agree  on  what  we  do  well.  Then 
we  must  cut  the  fat  to  permit  us  to  do  It  at 
the  loiirest  possible  price.  Then  we  will  be 
able  to  rebuild  our  volunae  on  a  sound  basis 
and  again  be  adding  employees — on  a  sound 
basis  ' 

Helneman  wants  agreement  on  "the  im- 
purtant  objectives  ,)f  the  Industry.  •  •  •  This 
great  Industry  mvist  come  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible to  liaviug  a  unified  voice  and  objective. 
If  we  are  granted  the  wisdom  to  arrive  at 
a  conseu.sus,  a  geruine  conser.sus,  as  to  what 
the  course  of  this  industry  should  be,  and 
are  granted  in  addition  the  courage  not  to 
be  diverted  from  this,  but  to  st-ay  with  It 
despite  all  conceivable  challenges  and  ob- 
stacles^— we'll  be  a  great  industry  for  a  long 
time  to  come  " 

Asked  what  such  an  Industry  consensus 
ougnt  to  Include  Helnenuiti  reiterated  his 
previously  expresseti  strong  feeling  that  the 
industry  ought  to  make  clear  to  Government. 
publi<'  and  to  itself  that  trucks  and  bargee 
do  not  carry  pa.ssengers  at  a  loss  and  neither 
can  railroad.';  if  they  are  to  perform  basic 
f'lnctions  to  the  country's  benefit. 

Bxit.  importantly,  Helneman  thinks  the  in- 
dustry ought  to  achieve — 

.^gTe>'ment,  generally,  that  price  is  the 
essence  of  competition,  and  that  the  Industry 
must  have  the  right  to  reduce  rates. 

.Agreement  on  car  ownership — as  to  who  Is 
obliged  to  own  what  kind  of  cars  and  in 
what  quantity. 

.\greement  on  a  central  system,  perhaps  a 
se[>arate  Jointly  owned  computer  company, 
witxi  ba-sic  responsibility  land  authority)  for 
equipment  distribution. 

Agreement  on  a  unified  approach  to 
changing  work  rules  In  i.'ie  Industry. 

Some  kind  of  internal  consensus  on  mergers 
"would  be  helpful  It  would  be  dlfflcuit  but 
not  Impossible  to  achieve  " 

Achieving  agreement  in  these  areas  'would, 
he  thinks,  enable  railroads  'm  solicit  the  sup- 
port cf  ship;:)ers.  labor,  and  the  public  and  to 
present  to  Congress  a  program  which  all 
Strongly  support.     "If  the  apprf:>ach  is  force- 


ful and  united  enough,  shippers  and  the  ad- 
ministration will  support  It." 

Obstacles  to  such  a  consensus  are — 

The  dUBculty  of  getting  railroad  presidents 
together.  "And  even  If  you  do  get  them  to- 
gether, youTe  not  likely  to  get  much  done 
because  the  homework  will  not  have  been 
done." 

The  strong  Individualism  prevailing  among 
Indusuy     chiefs.     "Responsible,     as     they 
should  be.  for  their  companies,  they  tend  to 
look  pretty  closely  at  short-range  difficulties 
rather  than  at  long-range  benefits." 

Helneman  sees  strcmg  staff  work  as  a  way 
around  some  of  the  obstacles.  "Agreement 
might  be  possible  If  staff  work  was  done  well. 
There  should  be  at  least  a  year  of  prepara- 
tion by  first-rate  people  putting  pu-oblems  in 
focus.  Meetings  would  be  a  waste  of  time 
without  such  preparation. 

"Above  all.  there  has  to  be  desire  and  mo- 
tivation before  such  a  consensus  can  be 
achieved.  Objectives  on  a  national,  unified 
basis  are  necessary  to  get  the  fat  out  of  oper- 
ations and  to  put  a  fijie  edge  to  our  competi- 
tive capability. 

"But  before  we  can  even  make  a  beginning 
an  Industry  group  has  to  sit  down  and  exam- 
ine the  feasibility — and  value — of  such  a 
consensus." 


EDUCATION  AS  AN  INSTRUMENT  OF 
AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr,  President,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  win 
soon  make  its  recommendations,  and 
the  Senate  will  consider  the  continuation 
of  our  foreign  aid  program.  One  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  foreign  aid, 
and  perhaps  the  element  of  most  lasting 
signiflcance,  is  assistance  to  education. 

On  April  16.  former  Senator  'William 
Benton  addressed  the  American  Acade- 
my of  Political  and  Social  Science  on 
the  subject  of  "Education  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  Amerlcain  Foreign  Policy."  This 
address  is  another  example  of  Senator 
Benton's  consistently  wise  counsel,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Ebucatiow  as  an  Instsumxnt  or  Amuican 

P0«E10N   POUCT 

(By  William  Benton) 
Back  In  the  late  summer  of  1945 — Jtist 
before  V-J  Day — I  was  summoned  to  the 
service  of  the  State  Department;  stimmoned 
In  the  fine  old  sense  of  commanded.  I  was 
to  be  an  assistant  secretary.  This  was  In 
the  days  when  there  were  only  four  assistant 
secretaries  authorized  by  Congress  and  we 
had  considerable  standing  in  the  city. 

During  my  early  weeks  In  the  Department, 
I  attended  a  lecture  given  by  one  of  our 
distinguished  Foreign  Service  career  of- 
ficers— later  U.S.  ambassador  to  several 
countries.  He  told  us  that  the  most  sig- 
nificant act  In  international  relations  Is  the 
crossing  of  the  border  of  one  nation,  with- 
out permission,  by  the  troops  of  another 
nation. 

More  recently,  another  distinguished  ca- 
reer officer — several  times  an  ambassador 

was  asked  by  a  Senate  committee  to  de- 
scribe the  qualifications  of  an  ideal  Ameri- 
can emissary.  The  single  most  Important 
qualification,  he  replied,  Is  the  ambassador's 
professional  Judgment  on  when  to  threaten 
the  use  of  force. 

Here  are  two  examples  of  a  classical  view  of 
diplomacy.  Today,  however,  the  diplomat 
worried  about  threatening  the  use  of  force 
would  be  well  advised  If  he  headed  for  the 


telephone;  the  hot  line  Isn't  there  to  be 
Ignored.  New  conditions  have  forced  a  new 
diplomacy. 

To  what  extent  Is  the  new  diplomacy  tak- 
ing over?  To  what  extent  Is  It  clearly  recog- 
nized? These  seem  suitable  questions  to 
raise  with  this  academy. 

When  I  Joined  the  postwar  State  Depart- 
ment, I  was  to  be  In  charge  of  the  new  dip- 
lomacy. This  Included  the  war-spawned  ac- 
tivities of  the  OIAA,  the  OWI,  the  OSS,  and 
other  vibrant  overseas  agencies,  it  encom- 
passed all  of  the  Department's  informational 
activities,  domestic  as  well  as  international. 
Including  what  became  the  Voice  of  America! 
I  was  also  In  charge  ol  American  participa- 
tion In  tJNESCO  and,  Indeed,  of  all  the  De- 
partment's so-called  cultural  activities,  in- 
cluding the  exchange  of  professors  and  stu- 
dents. Further — believe  it  or  not — I  was 
responsible  for  nothing  less  than  the  reedu- 
cation of  Germany  and  Japan.  Although  I 
did  not  know  It  on  the  day  of  my  command, 
I  and  my  new  diplomacy  were  not  welcomed 
by  the  classical  practitioners,  those  of  whom 
It  has  sometimes  been  said,  they  are  honest 
men  sent  abroad  to  lie  for  their  cotmtry. 

An  early  Impulse  was  to  call  upon  my  old 
friend  from  the  Midway,  Harold  Lasswell. 
As  most  of  you  know,  Harold  Is  a  kind  of  one- 
man  academy  of  political  and  social  science. 
He  knows  practically  everything  about  every- 
thing. Beardsley  Ruml  once  called  him  the 
best  educated  man  In  America,  and  by  this 
Beardsley  meant  the  best  educated  man  he 
had  ever  educated  in  his  days  dispensing 
largesse  for  the  general  education  board.  At 
my  request  and  for  the  special  benefit  of 
Congress,  Dr.  Lasswell  abandoned  his  famous 
polysyllables  and  condensed  the  factors  In- 
volved In  international  relations  Into  four 
five-letter  words.  The  first  word  was 
"force" — the  use  or  the  threat  of  armed 
might.  The  second  was  "deals" — meaning 
diplomatic  arrangements.  The  third  was 
"goods" — meaning  economic  dispositions. 
The  fourth  was  the  relatively  new  diplo- 
macy— "words" — the  open  covenants  openly 
arrived  at — meaning,  more .  precisely,  propa- 
ganda, or,  to  use  less  propagandlstlc  words, 
meaning  Information  and  culture  in  all  their 
forms.  That  fourth  was  the  great  newly 
recognized  field — my  special  area — important 
everywhere  in  the  world  but  made  especially 
important  in  some  areas  by  the  rise  of  edu- 
cated electorates.  Dr.  Lasswell  was  its 
prophet;  he  was  and  Is  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  the  leading  theoretician  of  inter- 
national propaganda.  He  gently  reminded 
me  that  one  of  the  principal  functions  of 
"words"  in  international  relations  was  to 
"economize  on  the  use  of  force."  Force  re- 
mained the  fundamental. 

The  title  assigned  me  for  my  speech  today, 
"Education  as  an  Instriunent  of  Foreign 
Policy,"  suggests  that  a  fifth  five-letter  word 
should  now  be  added  to  Harold  Lasswell's 
quartet.     The  new  word  Is  "teach." 

This  In  no  way  minimizes  force,  deals,  and 
goods  as  Instruments  to  be  manipulated  in 
the  pursuit  of  foreign  goals.  Perhaps  It  only 
emphasizes  that  words — particularly  those 
words  and  Images  that  can  fairly  be  called 
educational — will  play  proportionately  a 
greater  role.  However,  I  am  less  sanguine 
of  their  Impact  than  I  was  20  years  ago.  I 
am  less  hopeful  of  quick  progress  through 
the  new  diplomacy. 

Many  of  us  then  were  confident,  and 
somewhat  In  a  hurry  to  prove  It,  that 
tJnderstandlng  with  a  capital  "tJ"  cotild 
prove  an  answer  to  many  of  mankind's  Ills. 
We  persuaded  ourselves  to  the  belief  that  as 
there  weie  fewer  misunderstandings  In  the 
world  there  would  be  fewer  tensions  to  be 
relaxed  and  fewer  relations  to  be  Improved. 
This  seemed  a  recognizable  goal  within  a 
realizable  future. 

I  startled  the  State  Department  by  argu- 
ing that  the  United  States  should  welcome 
at    least    50,000    foreign    students    a    year. 
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There  were  10,000  here  then.  In  1946.  I 
wrote  an  article  in  the  Iiadies'  Home  Journal 
entitled  "Our  Best  Weapon — Exchange  Stu- 
dents." One  sentence  in  that  article  was 
based  on  my  observations  In  a  prewar  visit 
to  Shanghai.  It  read,  "It  Is  said  that  40 
percent  of  the  leading  cl'vll  servants  in 
China  have  studied  at  American  univer- 
sities." Three  years  later  the  Communists 
bad  seized  China's  mainland.  Today  there 
are  90,000  foreign  students  here  in  the 
United  States.  It's  wonderful;  and  I  stUl 
argue  that  exchange  students  are  a  potent 
weapon.  Should  I  still  argue  they  are  our 
best? 

Has  UNESCO,  which  has  sought  Under- 
ttandlng  with  a  capital  '"U,"  actually  con- 
tributed to  peace,  or  even  understanding? 
The  UNESCO  General  Conference  In  Novem- 
ber of  1964  set  up  a  special  round  table  to 
meet  at  the  next  Conference  In  November  of 
this  year  to  discuss  how  UNESCO  has  and 
can  contribute  to  peace.  This  is  in  tribute 
to  UNESCO's  charter  and  In  commemoration 
of  its  20th  anniversary. 

In  the  20  years  UNESCO's  program  has 
undergone  a  swing  of  roughly  180°  In 
orientation.  We  who  pioneered  UNESCO 
at  the  London  Conference  In  1945,  where  we 
wrote  the  charter,  were  anxious  first  to  help 
repair  war-devastated  schools,  universities, 
and  libraries.  (To  that  end  I  personally 
gave  $75,000  of  the  1945  printing  of  Encyclo- 
paedia Brltannlca.)  Our  longer  range  per- 
spective was  focused  on  the  more  developed 
countries.  Like  the  old  Institute  of  Intel- 
lectual Cooperation  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, UNESCO  proposed  to  concentrate 
largely  on  the  advanced  countries.  It  would 
construct  "the  defenses  of  peace  In  the 
minds  of  men"  vrtiere,  traditionally,  wars 
began.  The  big  wars  didn't  begin  In  the 
underdeveloped  countries. 

Not  foreseen  by  us  In  London  was  the 
trend  that  today  puts  more  than  90  percent 
the  UNESCO's  program  Into  helping  the 
relatively  underdeveloped  countries.  Can 
our  projected  UNESCO  round  table  on  peace 
demonstrate  that  this  encourages  peace?  I 
hope  so.  But  the  vlewjxslnt  must  be  very 
long  range.  Surely  It  will  be  easy  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  UNESCO  progpi^m  embraces 
education  as  an  Instrument  of  foreign  policy. 
Tea,  the  word  "teach"  Is  now  paramount  in 
UNESCO.  But  the  "defenses  of  peace" — 
those  to  be  constructed  remain  on  the  hori- 
zon. Education  holds  no  quick  promise  of 
peace  or  even  of  understanding. 

Still,  the  promise  is  there — even  if  It  does 
not  warrant  an  immediate  or  massive  edu- 
cational crusade.  One  formidable  obstacle 
to  any  such  crusade,  very  easy  to  tinderstand, 
confronts  us  In  the  literacy  figures.  Seven 
hundred  million  adults — 4  out  of  every  10 
of  the  world's  population — can  neither  read 
nor  write.  The  number  is  increasing.  Does 
this  then  warrant  a  vast  worldwide  cam- 
paign? Unfortunately,  we  are  not  yet  ready. 
We  don't  know  how  to  make  It  stick.  When 
we  do,  I  shall  favor  It.  Promising  starts 
have  been  made.  UNESCO  is  sponsoring  a 
spatter  of  experiments.  What  we  learn  from 
them  we  hope  to  expand,  ultimately  on  a 
world  basis.  The  so-called  new  techniques 
are  being  applied  In  some  areas.  But  where 
choices  must  now  be  made  at  the  adult 
level— and  they  must — I  feel  that  first  pri- 
ority must  go  to  the  education  of  people 
who  are  being  trained  for  Jobs.  Thus,  It  Is 
now  better  to  take  the  Illiterate  factory 
worker  and  teach  him  to  read  and  write  so 
that  he  may  become  a  foreman  than  It  Is  to 
•tretch  our  present  goals  to  the  masses  of 
Illiterate  peasants.  Two  years  ago  Minister 
of  Education  Torres  Bodet  told  me  that  60 
percent  of  all  Mexican  children  drop  out  of 
•chool  after  the  first  grade.  But  even  If 
they  didn't  In  many  communities  there  are 
no  books.  Torres  Bodet's  goal  was  60  books 
for  every  community  schoolhouse.  In  Bra- 
zil, In  most  of  the  60,000  primary  schools. 


larg^ely  taught  by  teachers  with  only  an 
elementary  school  education  there  are  few 
If  any  books.  These  two  llliistrations  from 
these  two  relatively  advanced  countries  show 
the  complexity  of  the  literacy  problem. 

How  then  shall  the  United  States  pursue 
the  promise?  Last  autumn  President  John- 
son signaled  the  wave  of  the  future  for  U.S. 
policy,  and  doubtless  stimulated  the  sug- 
gested title  of  my  speech  today.  In  his  speech 
at  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  This  former 
Texas  schoolteacher  had  already  earned  him- 
self a  secure  place  in  the  history  of  American 
education  by  sponsoring  the  great  congres- 
sional acts  of  1965  which  will  raise  to  •lO 
bUUon  a  year  the  total  Federal  money  going 
Into  domestic  education.  In  the  Smith- 
sonian speech  he  preempted  center  stage 
in  world  education.    The  President  said: 

"The  men  who  founded  our  country  knew 
that  once  a  nation  commits  Itself  to  the 
increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  the  real 
revolution  begins.    It  can  never  be  stopped. 

"We  know  today  that  certain  truths  are 
self-evident  in  every  nation  on  this  earth: 
that  ideas,  not  armaments,  will  shape  oiu* 
lasting  prosptects  for  peace:  that  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  policy  wUl  advance  no  faster 
than  the  curriculum  of  our  classrooms:  and 
that  the  knowledge  of  our  citizens  Is  the 
treasure  which  grows  only  when  It  is  shared." 

President  Johnson  concluded  his  speech 
with  his  outline  of  a  program  of  five  points. 

Rene  Maheu,  Director  General  of  UNESCO 
even  before  these  points  had  been  cabled  to 
me  as  the  U.S.  member  of  UNESCO's  Execu- 
tive Board  which  was  then  meeting  In  Paris, 
read  them  polnt-by-polnt  to  the  Board  as  a 
statement  of  historic  Importance.  Here  is 
the  President's  projected  five-point  U.S. 
policy: 

First,  to  assist  the  education  effort  of  the 
developing  nations  and  the  developing  re- 
gions. 

Second,  to  help  our  schools  and  universities 
increase  their  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
the  people  who  Inhabit  it. 

Third,  to  advance  the  exchange  of  students 
and  teachers  who  travel  and  work  outside 
their  native  lands. 

Fourth,  to  Increase  the  free  flow  of  books 
and  ideas  and  art.  and  works  of  science 
and  Imagination. 

Fifth,  to  assemble  meetings  of  men  and 
women  from  every  discipline  and  every  cul- 
ture to  ponder  the  common  problem  of  man- 
kind. 

Shortly  after  his  Smithsonian  speech.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  hammered  home  his  theme 
in  a  speech  to  the  bankers.  He  startled  them 
by  coolly  suggesting  that  education  is  more 
important  than  money.  Rene  Maheu  also 
read  this  to  the  UNESCO  Board. 

The  President  then  set  up  his  task  force 
to  prepare  the  recommendations  for  Congress. 
Was  its  Chairman  the  head  of  the  Office  of 
Education?  Not  at  all.  Was  he  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare?  No. 
He  was  the  Secretary  of  State. 

In  February,  the  President  implemented 
the  findings  of  the  task  force  by  calling  upon 
the  Congress  to  establish  a  Center  for  Edu- 
cational Cooperation.  Is  this  a  center  for 
encouraging  cooperation  among  the  60  States 
as  Dr.  Conant  has  recommended?  No,  it  is 
not,  even  though  such  a  center  is  manifestly 
needed.  The  President  Informed  the  Con- 
gress, "Education  lies  at  the  heart  of  every 
nation's  hopes  and  purposes  •  •  •  It  must 
be  at  the  heart  of  our  International  rela- 
tions." The  eyes  of  the  Center  are  thus  to  be 
fixed  In  large  measure  outside  our  own 
borders. 

(The  President's  new  Initiatives  In  Inter- 
national education  also  anticipate  a  "Council 
on  International  Education":  the  creation  of 
a  corps  of  education  officers  in  the  U.S.  For- 
eign Service:  further  stimulation  of  ex- 
changes vrtth  students  and  teachers  of  other 
lands;  direct  support  of  countries  struggling 
to  Improve  their  educational  standards.  In- 


cluding the  development  of  new  techniques 
for  basic  education  and  assistance  In  the 
teaching  of  English:  and  finally,  building 
new  bridges  of  international  understanding 
through  conferences  and  through  the  in- 
creased flow  of  books  and  audiovisual  mate- 
rials.) 

The  President's  February  message — which 
will  shortly  come  before  Congress  for  action, 
and  will  deserve  your  support — further  sug- 
gested the  establishment  of  what  he  called 
"blnatlonal  educational  foundations."  When 
the  President  greeted  Madam  Oandhl.  he  pro- 
posed creation  of  the  first  such  Foundation, 
an  Indian-American  Foundation,  "to  promote 
progress  in  aU  fields  of  learning  In  India." 
This  was  no  airy  gesture.  The  President  pro- 
poses to  put  behind  the  new  foundation  $300 
million  in  blocked  rupees  accruing  from  sales 
of  food  to  India  under  Public  Law  480. 

We  Americans  are  by  no  means  alone  in 
sensing  these  new  directions.  For  example, 
every  year  the  Soviet  Union  produces  100  mil- 
lion books  In  ElngUsh,  French.  German,  and 
Spanish — with  major  emphasis  on  English, 

(There  are  41,000  teachers  of  English  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Russians  seem  reason- 
ably resigned  to  the  fact  that  English  and  not 
Russian  has  become  the  world  language  of 
science,  and  that  English,  not  Russian,  is 
becoming  the  auxiliary  language  of  nation 
after  nation.  If  anyone  wonders  why  the 
Britannlca  bought  the  Merrlam-Webster  dic- 
tionary, I  can  assure  you  It  was  not  merely  to 
help  our  subscribers  understand  the  polysyl- 
labic articles  you  and  Lasswell  write  for  the 
Britannlca — and  ovtx  salesmen  do  indeed  ex- 
pect to  seU  a  dictionary  with  every  set.  But 
It  was  also  to  promote  English  throughout  the 
world — and  of  course  to  profit  thereby.) 

These  100  million  Soviet  books  are  not 
limited  to  Mandst-LenlnlEt  propaganda. 
Many  are  texts  by  Soviet  authors  In  physics, 
chemistry,  geology,  biology,  medicine  and 
engineering.  These  are  made  available  to 
students  at  low  cost — at  most  nominal  cost 
compared  with  the  prices  of  American  texts 
in  the  same  fields.  India  and  Brazil  are 
notable  areas  for  distribution  of  such  ^ig- 
lish-language  texts.  Recently  I  heard  a  re- 
port about  a  startUng  example  of  Soviet  en- 
terprise. An  American  professor,  appointed 
by  an  Egyptian  university  to  teach  a  course 
In  American  civilization,  found  that  the 
books  he  assigned  his  classes  weren't  avail- 
able in  Cairo  in  American  editions.  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  Soviet  manufactured 
English-language  books  about  America  were 
plentiful. 

Such  a  direct  attack  is  not  the  only  way  the 
Soviet  Union  applies  this  aspect  of  the  new 
diplomacy  to  foreign  policy.  Ten  years  ago  I 
wrote  an  article  for  the  New  Tork  Times 
magazine  entitled  "The  Cold  War  of  the 
Classrooms."  This  article  was  based  on  the 
first  of  my  five  trips  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Last  month  I  published  a  book  titled  "The 
Teachers  and  the  Taught  in  the  U.S.SJl.." 
based  on  the  latest  of  these  tripe.  Ten  years 
ago  and  again  today  I  have  described  the 
gauntlet  the  Soviets  have  fiimg  at  us  in  edu- 
cation. This,  in  my  view,  may  prove  to  be 
their  great  challenge.  It  has  been  made  by 
them  most  openly — and  avowedly — and  1 
would  add  most  honestly — as  a  proposed  teat 
of  the  worth  of  our  two  social  systems.  "Fol- 
low our  educational  model,"  the  Soviets  cry 
to  the  underdeveloped  nations,  "and  you. 
too,  can  pull  yourselves  up  by  your  boot- 
strapis." 

In  my  Judgment  the  Soviets  have  one 
undeniable  advantage  over  us  In  education: 
they  appear  to  have  greater  faith  In  It  than 
we  do.  and  they  work  harder  at  It.  Their 
conception  of  the  aim  of  education  Is  of 
course  wholly  different:  they  aim  at  service 
to  the  state,  while  we  hop>e  to  aim  at  the 
development  of  the  Individual  to  his  highest 
potential  powers.  They  have  not  yet 
achieved  our  degree  of  tmlversallty,  par- 
ticularly at  the  secondary  school  level.    But 
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the  measure  of  their  conceruratlon — both  In 
the  party  and  government  and  tjy  the  In- 
dividual—is  breathtaking  The  vocabulary 
standard  for  a  Russian  fourth-^rade  young- 
ster IS  twice  that  of  an  American  PuplU 
entering  10th  grade,  having  had  9  years  of 
mathematics  tackle  calculus  while  ours  are 
stli:  floundering  with  solid  geometry  or 
trigonometry  The  Soviet  budget  for  educa- 
tion— which  equals  Its  budget  for  defense — 
represents  15  percent  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct, compared  with  our  5  percent 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  the  grtna 
Soviet  devouon  to  education  Last  S«=ptpm- 
ber  the  periodical  Sovetskaya  Kiilrisra  -om- 
plalned  that  only  7  percent  of  tne  time  on 
Soviet  TV  Is  devoted  to  entertainment  The 
author,  one  Victor  Slavkln,  says,  "Of  course 
I  don't  count  such  things  a«  animated  car- 
toons m  a  pro-am  on  health  education  as 
entertainment  ■  He  concludes  with  a  pro- 
teat  The  viewer  should  not  be  conrtdered 
a  patient  who  wishes  some  medicine,  nor  a 
schoolboy  to  be  seated  at  a  desk  " 

Russia's  present  plans  for  television  call 
for  setting  aside  one  entire  network  for 
education,  extending  from  Leningrad  to 
Vladivostok.  This  is  not  Intended  aa  a 
means  of  so-calied  'enriching"  of  primary 
and  secondary  school  courses — which,  in 
effect,  is  what  most  of  our  daytime  ETV  pro- 
grams turn  out  to  be  The  new  Soviet  ETV 
network  Is  tc  concentrate  on  advanced  edu- 
cation In  evening  or  prime  hours.  It  will  be 
Integrated  with  correspondence  techniques 
and  the  students  will  get  periodic  time  off 
from  their  Jobs  to  attend  the  universities. 
It  will  be  devoted  to  training  m  medicine, 
engineering  and  other  advanced  disciplines. 
The  head  of  Soviet  TV  explained  to  me.  "We 
have  plenty  of  teachers  and  we  thus  don't 
need  TV's  help  in  the  10-year  .schools.  We 
need  more  engineers  even  though  we  are 
now  graduating  three  times  as  many  as  you 
are  Further  we  shall  command  the  help 
and  leadership  of  our  top  scholars  and 
academicians  in  developing  our  TV  courses. 
We  shall  give  diplomas  with  the  same  stand- 
ing aa  thoee  of  our  universities  and  research 
institutions" 

Does  such  Soviet  dedication  to  education 
have  any  Implications  for  our  foreign  pol- 
icy? What  do  you  think""  Doesn't  thla 
question  apply  particularly  to  the  potentiali- 
ties of  the  new  techniques  of  education? 
Here  at  home  aa  we!!  as  In  President  John- 
son s  proposed  program  outside  our  borders. 
I  see  high  hope  in  the  use  of  radio  and 
television,  in  programed  self-instruction,  in 
fllmfl  and  fllmstrlps,  and  language  labora- 
tories Everyone  admits  that  there  Is  no 
perfect  substitute  for  a  good  teacher  But 
where  are  there  enough  good  teachers^  Our 
country  has  pioneered  In  the  development 
of  the  new  techniques,  and  Prof  Wilbur 
Schramm  of  Stanford.  Is  now  pioneering 
through  UNESCO  In  the  study  of  their  appli- 
cation in  the  developing  countries  But  the 
application  both  at  home  and  abroad  prom- 
IseB  to  be  painfully  slow 

Recently  my  friend  Prime  Minister  Harold 
Wilson  sent  Lord  Goodman  to  me  armed  with 
the  recent  British  white  paper  which  pro- 
poeea  a  TV  cha.inel  dedicated  to  a  new 
'"anlveralty  of  the  Air"  The  projected 
courses  are  to  rival  In  quality  those  at  the 
British  universities  Isn't  It  a  certainty  that 
such  courses  will  be  exported?  Should  they 
not  even  be  exported  to  the  United  States? 
Indeed,  perhaps  the  greatest  hope  for  us  In 
the  United  States — In  our  efforts  to  use  the 
great  new  medium  of  TV  for  "the  public  In- 
terest, convenience,  and  necessity  "--f.nd  mo6- 
notably  for  education — perhaps  our  greatest 
hope  lies  In  the  lessons  to  be  Jammed  down 
our  throats  from  the  uae  of  TV  by  the  Brit- 
ish, the  Italians,  and  the  Japanese  who  are 
now  In  the  forefront — yea.  and  also  the  Rils- 
slans  Cant  an  assembly  of  scholars  like  this 
one  dare  to  hope  that  our  Am.erlcan  people 
won't   tolerate  great  progress   in   the   uae  of 


TV  for  education  abroad  In  contrast  to  con- 
tinued neglect  and  apathy  at  home? 

Prof.  C.  E.  Beeby,  for  20  years  Minister  of 
Education  in  New  Zealand,  later  Assistant 
Deputy  Director  of  UNESCO,  still  later 
Chairman  of  UNESCO's  Executive  Board,  and 
now  at  Harvard,  has  written: 

"In  the  period  between  the  two  wars  we 
had  discovered  that  education  could  be  a 
force  in  social  change,  but  except  In  totali- 
tarian countries,  the  change  of  which  we 
spoke  was  a  gtalO.  and  stately  process  that 
bore  UtUe  rwaakteao*  ta  tba  kaleidoscopic 
events  In  Africa  and  A«la  over  the  past  de- 
cade." 

The  evolTlng  countries  have  told  us  the 
"staid  and  stately"  pace  in  education  Jtut 
won't  do  In  these  times  even  If  we  are  pre- 
pared to  tolerate  It  at  home.  James  Reeton 
recently  wrote: 

"Wherever  (Washington  officials)  look  In 
the  developing  world  they  find  much  the 
same  situation — the  gap  widening  between 
the  rich  Industrial  nations  of  the  northern 
climes  and  the  poor  Industrial  nations  of  the 
southern;  vast  corrective  programs  dealing 
with  the  effects  of  poverty  and  Illiteracy,  but 
scarcely  touching  the  causes,  and  everywhere 
In  these  poor  lands  human  fertility  outnm- 
nlng  human  Ingenuity." 

India's  current  S-year  plan  uses  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

"Education  Is  the  most  Important  single 
factor  In  achieving  rapid  economic  develop- 
ment and  technological  progress  and  In 
creating  a  social  order  fotinded  on  the  values 
of  freedom,  social  Justice,  and  equal  op- 
iwrtunlty." 

President  Johnson  has  used  the  phrase 
"the  gospel  of  development." 

Even  those  nations  today  which  turn  their 
backs  on  the  gospel  are  eager  for  develop- 
ment. Education  Is  the  key.  It  Is  also  the 
only  solid  basis,  as  India  insists,  for  free- 
dom, social  Justice,  and  equal  opportunity. 
Who  then  In  this  scientific  group  can  deny 
that  It  thus  must  be  a  central  concern  in  the 
development  of  our  foreign  policy? 

Unhappily,  almost  by  definition  the  gos- 
pel of  development — the  so-called  revolution 
of  rising  expectations — ^wlU  be  accompanied 
by  conflict  and  dissension.  But  there  will  be 
little  hope  of  resolving  the  conflicts,  and  of 
achieving  peace  in  our  century,  unless  the 
world  makes  heroic  efforts  In  education — stu- 
tained.  Imaginative,  and  ever-greater  efforts. 

Thus  education  is  destined  to  become  a 
characteristic  form  of  America's  Involvement 
in  world  affairs.  I  eigree  this  Is  an  optimistic 
view  of  the  future.  I  give  it  to  you  political 
scientists  whose  work  Is  often  permeated  by 
pessimism  under  the  guise  of  realism.  I 
leave  you  as  you  adjourn  your  Important 
conference  with  this  optimistic  view.  Can  we 
call  my  view  other  than  optimistic  since  edu- 
cation la  Indeed  an  end  In  itself?  It  Is  the 
very  essence  of  the  American  dream.  It  Is 
now  as  well  a  means  to  many  ends.  Some 
of  these  will  increasingly  guide  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  policy.  For  thla,  I  am  thank- 
fuL 


PATRICK  V.  McNAMARA 

Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President.  If  one's 
greatness  Is  measured  by  his  character 
and  Integrity  and  by  the  courage  of  his 
convictions,  then  truly  Pat  McNamara 
was  a  great  man. 

A  man  of  very  humble  beginnings,  he 
began  his  life  working  with  his  hands 
and.  although  he  later  held  one  of  the 
highest  ofQces  of  this  Nation,  he  never 
forgot  his  early  associations  with  men 
and  women  of  labor.  He  never  suc- 
cumbed to  the  temptations  of  power  and 
the  vanity  of  prestige.  He  was  con- 
cerned with  the  plight  of  the  elderly,  the 
111,  the  uneducated,  and  the  youth  of  our 


Nation.  He  was  truly  a  friend  of  the 
forgotten  underdog. 

If  one's  greatness  is  measured  by  the 
warmth  of  his  heart  and  the  milk  of  hu- 
man kindness  which  flows  through  his 
veins,  then  truly  Pat  McNamara  was  a 
great  man.  Although  he  was  a  man  of 
huge  physical  proportions,  he  responded 
to  the  cries  of  a  little  infant  and  was 
concerned  with  the  plight  of  helpless 
animals.  He  was  truly  a  compassionate 
person. 

Pat  McNamara  w&s  truly  one  of  the 
finest  men  I  have  met  along  life's  path- 
way. In  his  passing,  our  Nation  has  suf- 
fered a  great  loss,  but  because  of  his 
presence  in  this  world,  our  Nation  today 
is  a  greater  and  much  better  place.  Our 
Nation  will  miss  him  and  I  will  miss  him. 
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INPLATTONARY  TRENDS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  indic- 
ative of  the  increasing  concern  through- 
out our  Nation  over  Inflationary  trends 
are  the  comments  expressed  in  sm  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  FYlday, 
April  22.  edition  of  the  Pratt.  Kans..  Trlb- 
une. 

This  thoughtful  piece,  entitled  "Prom 
All  Points  of  the  Compass,"  emphasizes 
the  paradoxical  efl^ect  on  our  economy  of 
vast  Federal  defense  and  welfare  pro- 
grams. I  'would  commend  this  editorial 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rioord, 
as  follows : 

F'ROM  All  Points  or  thk  Compass 

Inflation  news  la  coming  In  from  all  the 
points  of  the  compass  nowadays. 

For  Instance,  says  a  Herald  Tribune  News 
Service  dispatch,  wholesale  prices  took  a  big 
Jump  in  February,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  It  was  the  biggest  for  any 
February  In  all  of  16  years.  And  It  "lifted 
the  closely  watched  price  Inflation  barometer 
4.1  percent  above  its  year-ago  level." 

Government  spokesmen,  the  report  goes  on, 
express  the  hope  that  the  wholesale  price 
Index  may  soon  stop  its  upward  surge.  Jiut 
about  everyone  will  concur  In  that.  But,  as 
past  history  has  proven,  thla  may  turn  out  to 
be  whistling  in  the  dark,  and  the  forces 
which  are  now  shouldering  prices  and  costs 
upward  may  prove  Irresistible. 

The  ordinary  citizen,  -worriedly  watching 
further  degradation  of  the  dollar  can  only 
hope  for  the  beat.  Each  of  those  dollar« 
buys  a  little  less  each  month.  And  there  can 
be  small  doubt  that  this  will  continue  so 
long  aa  we  attempt  to  fight  a  major  war,  de- 
clared or  undeclared,  and  with  It  carry  on 
welfare  programs  of  unprecedented  scope  and 
cost.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repyeated  that 
In  this  way  we  create  new  classes  of  poor  at  a 
time  when  a  major  governmental  purpose  U 
to  combat  and  eliminate  poverty. 


A  SOUND  VIEW 

Mr  BREWSTER  Mr.  President,  the 
"sound  tiew  of  Vietnam."  held  by  Secre- 
tary- Freeman  has  been  lauded  by  the 
Denver  Post. 

The  Post  quotes  Freeman  as  saying 
that  'agriculture  is  t±ie  key  to  lasting 
victory  in  Vietnam,"  and  the  paper  adds: 

More  and  more,  this  is  being  accepted  ss 
truth.  Military  effort,  by  Itself,  la  not 
enough  Only  a  sweeping  modernization  of 
the  Vietnamese  economy — particularly  In  the 


rural  areas — will  achieve  the  lasting  victory 
we  seek. 

Because  we  are  concerned  about  the 
"second  front,"  and  because  this  edi- 
torial on  the  subject  is  most  informative. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Freeman  Has  Sound  View  or  Vdctnam 

OrvUIe  Freeman'a  view  of  the  problem  In 
South  Vietnam  dlffera  little  from  that  held 
by  other  members  of  Prealdent  Johnson'a 
Cabinet.  Nevertheleas,  having  recently 
toured  rural  areas  of  South  Vietnam  as  an 
expert  observer,  the  Agrlculttire  Secretary 
gives  an  Impression  of  persuasive  credibility. 

He  believes.  In  the  words  he  used  In  ad- 
dresalQg  the  National  Farmers  tTnlon  con- 
vention In  Denver,  that  "agriculture  la  the 
key  to  lasting  victory  In  Vietnam." 

More  and  more,  this  is  being  accepted  aa 
truth.  Military  effort,  by  Itself,  Is  not 
enough.  Young  peasant  volvmteera  must  be 
organized  in  a  concerted  program  aimed  at 
opening  up  what  Freeman  calls  a  "second 
front"  in  the  long  Vietnamese  war. 

The  military  fight  for  territory  has  made 
some  progress.  But  only  a  sweeping  mod- 
ernization of  the  Vietnamese  economy — par- 
ticularly In  the  rural  areas — will  achieve  the 
lasting  victory  we  seek. 

President  Johnson  expressed  this  view  In 
the  Declaration  of  Honolulu,  which  followed 
his  conference  In  Hawaii  'with  leaders  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government.  Johnson's 
Agriculture  Secretary  gave  the  Declaration 
full  support  In  his  Denver  speech  last  week. 

Rural  uplift  Is  not  new.  But  the  effort 
needs  to  be  so  much  greater  than  we  have 
hitherto  been  'willing  to  hazard  that  It 
amounts — at  the  very  least — to  a  major  shift 
of  emphasis  In  the  Asian  war. 

The  reason  for  the  difficulty  Is  that  on- 
going programs  are  bard  to  maintain  In  the 
face  of  hit-and-run  terrorism  by  the  Vlet- 
cong.  Secretary  Freeman  said  the  1,500  vil- 
lage chiefs  killed  In  South  Vietnam  during 
the  last  few  years  are  equivalent  "In  the 
United  States  to  assassinating  60,000  Ameri- 
can mayors  and  county  commissioners." 

Obviously  it  Is  dlflUcult  'to  bring  progress. 
Pew  villagers  'want  to  volunteer  for  the  firing 
squad. 

Nevertheless,  this  Is  what  mtist  hapi>en. 
Progress  and  modernization  must  be  made 
so  attractive  that  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  take  the  gamble  because 
they  are  convinced  the  Vietcong  represent 
only  bloodshed  and  repression. 

The  $276  million  aid  package  now  before 
Congress,  plus  expanded  aid  to  be  sought  In 
the  next  fiscal  year,  Is  the  first  installment  In 
the  sweeping  program  aimed  at  escalating 
rural  progress  in  the  war-torn  country. 

We  believe,  as  does  Secretary  Freeman,  that 
thla  will  be  money  well  apent.  MUltary  ef- 
fort alone  will  not  get  the  Job  done;  a  com- 
bined effort  has  a  good  chance  of  bringing 
peace  to  southeast  Asia. 

Perhaps  the  program  envisioned  by  Secre- 
tary Freeman — improved  agricultural  tech- 
nology, education,  land  reform  and  an  up- 
grading of  rural  life  generally — will  someday 
produce  a  pattern  of  peaceful  development 
which  can  spread  from  South  Vietnam  to 
other  inderdeveloped  nations.  That  would 
be  a  marvelous  bonus,  Indeed,  because  the 
killer  In  other  countries — the  specter  of 
famine — poses  a  threat  which  Is  far  more 
deadly  in  Its  Implications  than  the  Vietcong. 


PEACE    CORPS    VOLUNTEERS    FOR 
MICRONESIA 
Mr.  FONQ.    Mr.  President,  It  was  with 
a  deep  sense  of  personal  interest  and  sat- 


isfaction that  I  note  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Peace  Corps  have 
announced  plans  to  recruit,  train,  and 
tisslgn  as  many  as  750  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands — Micronesia. 

On  March  21  of  this  year — more  than 
a  month  and  a  half  ago — I  urged  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  seek  the  serv- 
ices of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  for  Micro- 
nesia which  the  Interior  Department  ad- 
ministers. In  my  letter  to  Secretary 
Udall,  I  stated  that  It  was  "not  only 
proper  but  a  matter  of  priority  that  the 
Mlcroneslans  receive  urgent  assistance 
from  the  Peace  Corps."  Specifically  I 
referred  to  the  need  for  improving  edu- 
cation, medical  and  health  services,  eco- 
nomic development,  and  other  activities. 

Secretary  Udall  responded  to  me  at 
that  time  by  saying  that  "your  proposal 
is  Indeed  intrigiiing  and  we  shall  want  to 
study  it  very  carefully." 

It  was  my  concern  over  the  failure  of 
the  Interior  Department  to  utilize  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  long  before  now  which 
prompted  me  to  write  to  Secretary  Udall. 
For  it  has  been  evident  for  some  time 
that  the  Interior  Department  has  not 
come  to  grips  with  the  many  problems  of 
this  far  flung  and  underdeveloped  area 
of  the  western  Pacific. 

I  am  very  pleased,  therefore,  that  the 
Interior  Department  now  agrees  with 
my  proposal  to  use  Peace  Corps  voluii- 
teers  in  the  Trust  Territory.  I  am 
doubly  hajapy  that  both  the  Interior  De- 
partment and  the  Peace  Corps  are  mov- 
ing with  unusual  swiftness  to  carry  out 
my  proposal. 

I  £isk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  the 
texts  of  my  letter  of  March  21  to  Secre- 
tary Udall  and  his  acknowledgment  to 
me;  a  fact  sheet  Issued  by  the  Peace 
Corps  titled,  "Peace  Corps  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands — Micro- 
nesia;" and  a  news  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  7,  1966,  titled, 
"Pacific  Islands  Showplace  Is  Peace 
Corps  Aim." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1). 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  deep  pride  to  the  people  of  Hawaii 
that  the  training  of  the  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers for  Micronesia  will  take  place  in 
Hawaii.  Himdreds  of  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers have  been  trained  for  service  in 
various  Asian  countries  at  the  Hilo  cam- 
pus of  the  University  of  Hawaii  and  at 
the  Peace  Corps  camp  in  Waipo  Valley 
operated  by  the  university,  both  located 
on  the  big  Island  of  Hawaii.  The  experi- 
ence already  gained  by  the  Peace  Corps 
staffs  in  Hawaii  will  be  of  great  value  in 
training  the  prospective  volunteers  for 
the  trust  territory. 

The  Peace  Corps  volunteers  will  give 
the  Mlcroneslans  the  kind  of  practical 
assistance  they  need  and  have  asked 
for — in  education,  community  develop- 
ment, public  health  and  public  works 
The  volunteers  will  thereby  help  the 
trust  territory  people  build  the  social. 
economic  and  political  basis  for  self- 
government. 

As  the  Mlcroneslans  progress,  they  will 
be  better  able  to  decide  the  type  of  polit- 


ical status  they  wish  for  themseWes. 
Looking  toward  this  eventuality,  I  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate,  on  August  18,  1965. 
a  resolution  which  would  open  the  way 
for  the  trust  territory  to  be  included  In 
the  State  of  Hawaii  if  the  people  of  Ha- 
waii and  the  trust  territory  are  in  favor 
of  such  inclusion. 

The  assignment  of  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers to  the  trust  territory  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  preparing  the  Mlcroneslans 
to  decide  their  future  status.  I  am, 
therefore,  very  pleased  and  enthusiastic 
over  this  development. 
ExHisrr  1 

Makch  31,  19M. 
Hon.  Stewakt  L,  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Detriment  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk,  Secret akt:  In  line  with  my  gen- 
eral concern  for  the  status  of  the  people  of 
Micronesia,  I  am  writing  to  recommend 
strongly  the  use  of  Peace  Corp>8  volunteers 
In  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

There  Is  a  clear  and  current  need  In  the 
Trust  Territory  for  the  type  of  services  which 
the  Peace  Corps  can  render.  Aa  High  Com- 
mlaeloner  M.  W.  Coding  said  In  addressing 
the  op>enlng  session  of  the  first  congress  of 
Micronesia  on  July  12,  1965,  at  Salpan: 
"There  la  a  tremendous  Job  that  remains 
to  be  done  Many  of  the  problems  we  face 
might  be  described  aa  being  typical  of  any 
growing  but  undeveloped  economy.  One  at 
the  most  challenging  problems  and  one  that 
-will  require  bold  and  imaginative  approach 
lies  In  Improving  living  conditions,  In  sup- 
plying adequate  medical  services  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  people  in  the  more 
retnote  and  thinly  populated  islands  of  the 
Territory." 

Commissioner  Oodlng  thus  noted  that 
while  some  progress  has  been  made,  a  great 
deal  of  work  Ilea  ahead  in  improving  educa- 
tion, medical  and  health  ser'vlcee,  economic 
development,  and  other  fields.  Volunteers  of 
the  Peace  Corpa  have  been  notably  success- 
ful In  helping  people  help  themselves  in 
these  activities  in  underdeveloped  areas  else- 
where. They  can  render  Invaluable  services 
to  Mlcroneslans  If  assigned  there. 

Since  the  weU-belng  of  the  Trust  Terrl-~ 
tory  p>eople  la  a  responsibility  of  the  United 
States,  and  more  particularly  of  your  Depart- 
ment, it  would  seem  to  me  not  only  proper 
but  also  a  matter  of  prlotlty  that  the  Ml- 
croneslans receive  urgent  assistance  from  the 
Peace  Corps. 

If  there  are  legal,  technical,  or  other  rea- 
sons why  Peace  Corpa  volunteera  cannot  be 
assigned  to  the  Trust  Territory.  I  wish  to  be 
fully  advised  on  this  matter  and  would  ^- 
preclate  information  aa  to  what  steps  can 
be  taken  to  overcome  such  obstaclee. 

May  I  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience. 

With  warm  personal  regards  and  aloha,  I 
am, 

Sincerely  yotirs. 

HiXAX  L.  FOMO. 

U.S.  DXPABTMKNT  or  THE  InTKBIOE, 

Wathington,  D.C,  March  24,  1966. 
Hon,  HntAM  L.  Fono, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

DcAB  Senatob  Fonc:  I  am  acknowledging 
your  letter  of  March  21,  In  which  you  propoM 
the  use  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  to  aisiat 
the  Mlcroneslan  people. 

Tour  proposal  la  Indeed  Intriguing  and  we 
shall  want  to  study  It  very  carefully.     We 
shall  be  writing  you  further  on  thla  subject 
at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stewaet  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Peace   Corps    and   tht   TarsT    TEHarroRT   or 

THE  PAcmc   Islands    >  Micronesia) 

WHAT  13  rr? 

Tlie  :r.Lst  territory  consists  of  2,141  UlandB 

spread    uver   3   nnlV.oii   square   miles   of   the 

Western  PaclSsi^  Taken  rrom  Japan  In  World 

W.ir    II,    the    Ulinds    were    placed    tinder    a 

"nited   Natlofis   tr'^isteeship   In   1947.     Their 

administration   was  assigned  by  mandate  to 

the  United  States  which  in  a  string  of  bloody 

battles   had  driven  the  Japanese  out  of  them. 

WHAT    IS    MICRONESIA? 

This  13  the  niune  given  to  thoee  Pacific 
Island  o<rcupled  by  the  Mlcroneslan  peoples, 
seafaring  flrst  cousins  to  the  Malays.  Greater 
Micronesia  includes  the  Gilbert  Islands, 
which  are  under  British  administration. 
Otherwise.  Mlcroneplii  and  the  trust  territory 
are  the  same — embracing  the  Marianas, 
Marshall,  and  Caroline  Archipelagos,  Guam, 
the  largest  of  the  Marianas,  Is  not  Included 
In  the  trust  territory  since  It  became  an 
Amerlcau  poe.se&slon  In  1898.  when  It  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Spain. 

WHO    ."iBE    THE    MICRONESIANS? 

They  include  most  of  the  88  000  inhabitant* 
-)f  the  97  populated  Islands  of  the  trust 
territory  'Two  of  these  Islands,  Nukuoro 
and  K.ipingamnrangl,  are  homes  for  another 
people,   the  Polynesians  i 

They  speak  nine  separate  Mlcroneslan 
lan(<\ia^e8  with  dialectical  variations.  They 
came  t<~,  Micronesia  In  prehistoric  times, 
probably  sailing  their  great  oceangoing  out- 
rigger canoes  from  hinds  lying  to  the  east. 
They  were  already  settled  In  the  Marianas 
when  Ferdinand  Magellan  discovered  them 
for  the  West  in  1521 

wmSE    IS    MICRONESIA? 

lAlU.  the  westernmost  of  the  MarsballB,  Is 
less  than  ;0c  miles  east  of  the  international 
date  line.  More  than  3  000  miles  farther 
ea^t.  Tobl  in  the  western  Carolines  lies  off 
the  northern  tip  of  New  Guinea.  Almost 
2.000  miles  northwest  of  Tobl.  the  remote 
and  uninhabited  Parallon  de  Pajaroe  Juts 
Its  rocky  peak  out  of  the  ocean  less  than 
700  miles  from  Japan 

In  all  the  huge  exp.inse  of  water  Included 
In  Micronesia  :  larger  than  the  land  area  of 
the  Ui.ited  States  i .  only  687  square  miles  are 
above  sea  level. 

WHAT    ARE    THE    PRINCIPAL    ISLA^^)S? 

Salp.xn  and  Tlnlan  In  the  Marianas  be- 
came the  sites  of  B-29  bases  in  World  War  n 
from  which  Japan  was  regular!?  bombed. 
The  Enola  Gay  took  off  from  Tlnlan  on  the 
fateful  day  when  it  dropped  to  atom  bomb 
on  Hlr'«hl.-na  Blkml.  in  the  Marshalls,  was 
the  site  of  America  s  first  H-bomb  explosion. 

In  prepiiration  for  World  War  II,  the  Jap- 
anese instructed  major  fortifications  on 
Yap  and  Truk  in  the  Carolines.  The  Ameri- 
can assault  again.st  the  Japanese  brought  the 
na:nes  of  o'her  islands  to  the  attention  of 
tJ-,e  world— Eiiiwetok.  Kw.-ijaleln.  Ullthl.  the 
Paiaus 

WHY    t.S    TKE    PK'.rr.    i/ORPS    GOING    TO    THE 
TRtTST    TERRrrORY' 

The  Microneslans  asked  for  Peace  Corps 
volunteers-  for  teachers,  engineers,  survey- 
ors health  exjierts.  agricultural  extenslonists, 
draftsmen  and  persons  who  know  how  to  or- 
ganize and  run  cooperatives.  And  that  Lb 
what  the  Peace  Corps  plans  to  .send 

WHEN     WILL     VOLUNTEERS     GO     TO     MICRONESIA? 

Two  waves  of  volunteers  are  now  planned. 
The  first,  to  arrive  by  October  1966,  will 
begin  programs  in  elementary  education  and 
community  development,  public  heaU-h.  and 
public  works  The  second,  to  begin  in  Jan- 
uary  1967,  will  concentrate  on  secondary  edu- 
cation, cooperative  and  credit  un!<^i  devel- 
opment, agriculture,  public  administration, 
communications  and  transportation.  These 
two  waves  will  involve  as  manv  .-i.^  750  vol- 
unteers     Others  will  follow  later 


WRXRX  Wnx  THXT  THAIK? 

The  prospective  volunteers  will  take  their 
training  at  the  Hllo  campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii  and  at  the  Peace  Corps  camp 
In  Waipio  Valley  operated  by  the  university. 
Their  training  conditions  will  simulate  as  far 
as  possible  their  later  working  conditions. 

wnx  THB  PEACE  CORPS  PtAT   A  SPECIAI.  ROLE  IN 
THE  TRUST  TERRTrORT? 

In  his  May  6,  1966,  letter  to  Peace  Corpa 
Director  Jack  Vaughn,  President  Johnson 
said:  "I  will  be  asking  the  Congress  to  ap- 
prove the  Department  of  the  Interior's  omni- 
bus legislation  which  seeks  to  Improve  the 
capital  budget  of  the  territory  and  to  raise 
the  level  of  the  Interior  Department's  con- 
tinuing effort  in  the  territory.  However,  I 
see  the  Peace  Corps  role  as  a  very  special 
kind  of  effort  being  separate  and  apart  from 
the  dally  tasks  of  civil  administration." 

This  "special  kind  of  effort"  will  He  at  the 
heart  of  a  fresh  attempt  to  fulfill  America's 
responsibilities  In  the  trust  territory.  It  will 
seek  to  improve  the  conditions  of  life  for  the 
people  of  Micronesia. 

Finally,  it  will  help  buUd  the  material  and 
spiritual  circumstances  In  which  the  people 
of  the  trust  terrltwy  can  Intelligently  and 
successfully — and  In  the  not-too-distant 
future — chose  their  own  form  of  government. 

[Prom   the  Washington   Postl 

Pacific  Ibianss  Showplace  Is  Peace  Cc»ps 

Ant 

(By  Bryce  Nelson) 

Several    hundred    Peace    Corps   volunteers 

will  be  sent  to  the  U.S.-admlnlstered  Trtist 

Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  In  an  effort  to 

make  them  "a  showplace  for  the  world,"  the 

administration   announced  yesterday. 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  T7.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  declared  that  the  United 
States  already  had  done  much  for  the  trust 
territory  but  that  "We  have  to  do  better 
than  we  have  done,  very  frankly." 

U.S.  administration  of  the  90,000  people, 
who  live  In  the  2,141  Mlcroneslan  Islands 
scattered  across  3  million  square  miles  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  has  been  under  Increasing 
criticism  in  recent  years,  both  domestically 
and  at  the  United  Nations.  The  United 
States  was  given  trusteeship  over  the  area 
In  1947  by  the  UJJ.  after  defeating  the  Is- 
land's former  trustees,  the  Japanese,  In  World 
War  n. 

COMPLAINTS  nrxD 

Last  spring,  health  officials  In  the  Islands 
sent  a  petition  of  grievances  to  the  U.N 
Trusteeship  Council. 

The  Council  responded  by  asking  the 
World  Health  Organization  to  send  an  In- 
vestigating mission  to  th**  area  last  fall. 
The  report,  which  listed  shortages  In  health 
facilities  and  personnel  In  Micronesia,  will 
probably  be  discussed  by  the  Trusteeship 
Council  In  late  June, 

Goldberg  conceded  yesterday  that  there 
had  been  some  criticism  at  the  United  Na- 
tions and  added.  "We  as  Americans  have  to 
have  always  our  tradition  of  decent  respect 
for  the  opinions  of  mankind,  and  we  are 
manifesting  that  respect  by  the  attention 
we  are  paying  to  the  subject." 

Goldberg  said  yesterday  that  the  commit- 
ment of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  to  Micro- 
nesia symbolized  the  U.S.  "determination  to 
discharge  our  full  responsibility  as  trustees." 

In  the  19  years  of  the  VS.  trusteeship, 
there  has  never  been  an  election  to  deter- 
mine the  wishes  of  the  Microneslans  as  to 
the  stattiB  of  their  islands.  In  a  letter  sent 
to  Peace  Corps  Director  Jack  Hood  Vaughn 
and  dated  May  5,  President  Johnson  declared, 
"Ultimately  the  people  of  B41cronesla  must 
decide  what  their  future  status  will  be." 

NO    ELECTION    TIMETABLE 

Goldberg  said  yesterday  that  there  had 
been  no  timetable  set  for  elections  but  that 


the  administration  h(^>ed  to  "achieve  this 
as  rapidly  as  possible." 

The  Peace  Corps  action  was  announced  at 
a  three-man  press  conference  at  the  State 
Department  by  Goldberg,  Vaughn,  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall,  whose 
Department  Is  charged  with  administering 
the  territories. 

To  supplement  the  Peace  Corps  effort, 
Udall  announced  that  his  Department  was 
sending  legislation  to  Congress  to  substan- 
tially increase  the  amount  of  money  the  In- 
terior Department  spends  to  aid  the  trust 
territory.  Udall  pointed  out  that  the  cur- 
rent annual  budget  was  $17  million  and  that 
the  annual  expenditure  was  only  about  $7 
million  until  2  years  ago.  Udall  said  that 
his  Department  currently  had  300  employees 
In  the  trust  territory. 

Vaughn  said  the  number  of  volunteers  to 
be  sent  to  Micronesia  was  as  yet  undeter- 
mined but  that  he  thought  that  several  hun- 
dred would  be  sent  in  October.  The  second 
group  of  volunteers  will  be  sent  next  January. 
Peace  Corps  officials  indicated  that  the  total 
ntmiber  would  probably  be  about  700. 

REENLISTMBNT   ALLOWED 

To  help  gain  volunteers  for  Micronesia,  the 
Peace  Corps  will  allow  current  volunteers  to 
reenllst  to  work  In  a  different  project  for  the 
first  time.  Volunteers  have  sometimes  been 
allowed  to  reenllst  to  work  in  the  country  to 
which  they  were  originally  assigned,  but  they 
have  never  been  allowed  to  change  countries 
prior  to  this  time. 

The  project  also  will  mark  the  first  as- 
signment of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  to  ter- 
ritory administered  by  the  United  States. 

The  Peace  Corps  begins  a  crash  recruiting 
program  Monday  at  approximately  62  col- 
leges In  order  to  obtain  volunteers  before  the 
students  begin  their  final  examinations  and 
leave  for  their  summer  vacations. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  already  prepared  Its 
recruiting  pamphlet  for  the  Mlcroneslan 
project.  It  is  entitled  "The  Peace  Corps  Goes 
to  Paradise"  and  begins:  "Tropical  Islands. 
Enchanted  evenings.  Swaying  palms  and 
sim-klssed  maidens." 

But  the  brochure  also  Is  quick  to  point 
out  the  "problems  In  Paradise":  "Under- 
staffed schools.  Bad  roads.  Insufficient 
medical  facilities.  Inadequate  water  and 
sanitary  facilities.  An  Uland  territory  that 
has  to  Import  seafood." 
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THE      GROWING      SHORTAGE      OP 
TRAINED   PERSONNEL 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  confront- 
ing our  country  in  the  field  of  health  is 
the  growing  shortage  of  trained  person- 
nel. The  Congress  has  already  taken 
steps  to  meet  this  need  by  passing  legis- 
lation such  as  the  Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Act,  the  Nurse 
Training  Act,  and  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act.  Presently  before  the  Con- 
gress is  the  Health  Manpower  Act  de- 
signed to  provide  more  medical  tech- 
nologists, biomedical  engineers,  dental 
hygienists,  and  other  college- trained 
specialists. 

Although  these  Federal  programs  are 
making  a  valuable  contribution,  there  Is 
a  great  need  for  complementary  local 
action.  I  am,  therefore,  particularly 
pleased  to  note  an  outstanding  example 
of  such  initiative  In  my  own  State  di- 
rected at  a  solution  to  the  critical  short- 
age of  trained  nurses.  Knowledge  of 
this  local  effort  came  to  me  in  the  form 
of  an  editorial  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Arkanstis  Medical  Society,  condensed 
and  reprinted  in  the  Arkaixsas  Gazette. 


The  editorial,  written  by  Dr.  Alfred 
Kahn.  Jr.,  describes  a  plan  originally 
conceived  by  Mrs.  Mildred  Armour,  head 
of  the  Arkansas  Baptist  School  of  Nurs- 
ing, and  later  adapted  in  the  form  of  a 
proposal  of  the  Pulsiskl  County  Medical 
Society. 

Because  this  article  shows  the  produc- 
tive imagination  which  can  be  generated 
when  local  groups  address  themselves  to 
the  responsibilities  and  needs  of  their 
communities  and  professions,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

DOCTOR  Defines  and  Explains  Ncmsx  Short- 
age, Suggests  Possible  Solution 
(Note. — Dr.  Alfred  Kahn,  Jr.,  of  Little 
Rock  wrote  the  accompanying  editorial  In  the 
Journal  of  the  Arkansas  Medical  Society.  It 
has  been  edited  to  make  it  somewhat 
sliorter.  In  Little  Rock,  the  scarcity  of 
nurses  is  such  that  St.  Vincent  Infirmary 
has  had  to  close  a  27-bed  ward,  an  unprec- 
edented action.) 

(By  Dr.  Alfred  Kahn,  Jr.) 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  have  been  signs 
for  a  long  time  that  hospitals  were  short  of 
personnel  to  carry  out  patient  care,  the  full 
Impact  has  not  reached  the  public  and  the 
physicians  In  this  area  until  the  crisis  was  on 
us.  This  Is  often  the  case  In  other  walks  of 
life  and.  In  fact,  the  critical  nature  of  the 
situation  often  Is  of  value  In  that  it  prompts 
strenuous  and  concerted  activity  to  remedy 
the  situation. 

The  so-called  nursing  shortage  probably 
should  be  redefined.  What  is  meant  by  this 
is  the  lack  of  trained  personnel  to  do  bedside 
care  of  the  patient.  The  reasons  for  this  fall 
Into  two  categories:  The  acute  problem  and 
the  long-range  problem. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  discussions 
about  the  lack  of  bedside  personnel  have 
had  to  do  with  the  acute  shortage.  This 
so-called  acute  shortage  simply  means  that 
there  are  barely  enough  registered  nurses  In 
this  area  to  keep  the  hospitals  in  what  one 
might  term  "a  state  of  comp)ensatlon." 

Basically,  the  cause  Is  the  critical  lack  of 
nurses.  However,  superimposed  on  this  are 
some  acute  problems,  which  have  caused  the 
nurses  to  leave  the  hospitals. 

SALARY   rOREMOST  OF  ALL   PROBLEMS 

Foremost  among  these  problems  Is  that  of 
salary.  After  3  years  of  nursing  training, 
many  nurses  can  get  more  money  by  going 
to  a  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  or 
Into  a  physician's  office  than  they  can  obtain 
by  working  in  a  hospital.  In  a  world  of  free 
economy  it  has  always  been  the  iJoUcy  that 
the  worker  has  a  right  to  try  and  obtain  the 
best  salary  which  he  can  get.  And  yet  $350 
per  month,  after  3  years  of  training,  is  better 
than  many  young  college  women  get  with  a 
degree  and  after  4  years  of  training.  This  Is 
no  attempt  to  say  that  $350  Is  the  right 
amount  to  start  nurses  at. 

One  of  the  major  complaints  of  nurses  Is 
that  they  would  like  to  have  weekends  off: 
many  nurses  do  not  want  to  work  night  or 
split  shifts:  all  of  these  things  are  reasonable 
but  they  add  to  the  problem  of  staffing  the 
Iwspital.  There  are  other  IrrlUtlng  seem- 
ingly minor  problems,  which  have  entered 
Into  the  overall  acute  picture  and  turned 
nurses  away  from  the  hospital.  These  In- 
clude frequent  change  of  assignments,  asso- 
ciation with  less  trained  personnel  in  the 
«are  of  the  patients,  etc.  In  other  words,  the 
ahort-range  problem  is  one  of  "making  do" 
*lth  barely  enough  nurses. 

SXICANTICS  ADDS  TO  THE  SITUATION 

A  long-range  problem  of  the  so-called 
hurslng  situation  haA  to  do  with  aem&ntlos 


as  much  as  anything  else.  Twenty-five  or 
30  years  ago  the  standard  worker  on  the 
fioor  of  the  hospital  was  the  so-called  trained 
nurse.  This  Individual  had  3  years  of  train- 
ing and.  during  her  training  years,  she 
worked  on  the  fioors  of  the  hospital  in  a 
manner  similar  to  a  graduate  trained  nurse. 
As  time  has  gone  by,  the  trained  nurses  have 
understandably  tried  to  raise  the  standards 
of  their  group.  This  has  resulted  In  an  at- 
tempt to  have  their  graduate  nurses.  In  as 
many  instances  as  possible,  have  a  college 
degree.  The  result  of  this  Is  that  these  In- 
dividuals are  equipped  to  do  administrative 
work  as  well  as  to  perform  nursing  functions. 
Now  rather  than  Just  a  graduate  trained 
nurse,  what  we  have  Is  a  medical  adminis- 
trator with  a  degree. 

in>GRADING  POLICT  BOTH  GOOD  AND  BAD 

This  upgrading  pwllcy  has  resulted  In  two 
things:  A  lack  of  nurses  to  perform  the  func- 
tions which  they  formerly  did,  and  a  highly 
trained  Individual  cap>able  of  doing  adminis- 
trative work  and  who  might  prefer  to  do  it  to 
bedside  care. 

In  the  long  range  It  would  be  better  If 
these  highly  trained  folks  were  replaced  in 
the  hospital  by  a  new  category,  technically 
trained  to  take  care  of  patients  and  not  so 
interested  In  administration. 

This  Is  not  Intended  to  refiect  on  the  desire 
of  the  current  nurse  program  to  upgrade 
themselves  and  who  are  in  a  certain  sense 
changing  their  hospital  function.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  long  range  program  should 
take  cognizance  of  this  change  and  immedi- 
ately have  an  explosive  expansion  In  the 
schools  which  train  young  women  to  take 
care  of  patients  at  the  bedside. 

POSSIBLE    PLAN    TO    SOLVE   CRISIS 

The  Pulaski  County  Medical  Society  has 
felt  the  nursing  shortage  acutely  and,  as  a 
result,  has  had  some  exploratory  meetings 
with  Interested  parties.  At  one  of  these 
meetings,  J,  A.  Gllbreath  (Arkansas  Baptist 
Medical  Center  administrator)  suggested  the 
following  plan,  which  Is  an  adaptation  of  one 
proposed  some  months  ago  by  Mrs.  MUdred 
Armour  (head  of  Arkansas  Baptist  School  of 
Nursing) . 

The  plan  is  aimed  at  conserving  teaching 
personnel.  It  was  suggested  that  since  most 
paramedical  personnel  have  the  same  basic 
didactic  needs,  that  a  formula  be  worked  out 
whereby  there  Is  a  year's  course  In  anatomy, 
physiology,  chemistry,  etc.,  which  would  be 
Identical  for  nurses,  technicians,  etc.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  If  any  of  these  Individu- 
als desire  to  stop  their  training,  they  would 
be  qualified  as  a  l-ycar  niuse  technician. 

Some  Individuals  might  want  to  take  2 
years'  training. 

It  Is  lmpK>rtant  to  point  out  that  If  this 
Individual  Is  In  the  nurse  training  plan,  she 
would  be  performing  bedside  nursing  in  mod- 
erate amounts;  this  Is  a  necessary  aspect  of 
the  program  for  both  the  hospital  and  the 
Individual.  Lastly,  some  individuals  would 
want  to  take  3  years'  training  and  receive  a 
designation  equivalent  to  a  graduate  nurse 
technician  or  some  other  appropriate  desig- 
nation. 

For  this  plan  to  work  In  a  satisfactory 
manner,  there  would  have  to  be  some  means 
of  licensing  these  officials  on  a  statewide 
basis  If  not  on  a  national  basis.  Thus,  the 
trainee  could  obtain  employment  at  the 
proper  level  of  competence  In  any  hospital 
throughout  the  State  and.  If  this  plan  were 
used  nationally,  the  trainee  could  be  em- 
ployed m  other  States  at  an  equal  stage  of 
training. 

This  plan  need  not  to  be  In  confilct  with 
tlie  so-called  registered  nurse  training  pro- 
gram but  would  be  an  additional  training 
program  [for]  specialists  In  bedside  care 
with  emphasis  on  practical  nursing  rather 
than  on  college-type  education  as  advocated 
by  the  existing  registered  nurse  associations 
for  their  members. 


CHANGING  INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  PEARSON,  Mr,  President,  on  the 
last  day  of  April,  the  distinguished 
American  and,  I  am  proud  to  say,  fellow 
Kansan,  Alf  Landon,  spoke  before  the 
Kansas  Association  of  Radio  Broadcast- 
ers on  the  momentous  changes  taking 
place  in  policies  and  decisions  of  govern- 
ments around  the  globe  and  their  Inter- 
acting Impacts — with  special  emphasis 
directed  to  the  Impact  of  and  the  impact 
on  our  Nation's  International  position. 

Because  Governor  Landon's  comments 
are  both  thoughtful  and  timely,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  recent  ad- 
dress be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  so  that  all  of  us  might  have  the 
benefit  of  his  observations  In  the  vital 
and  tension-ridden  areas  of  international 
relations  which  necessarily  dominates  so 
many  of  our  considerations  these  days. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chancing  International  Relations 
(By  Alf  M.  Landon,   Kansas   Association   of 

Radio     Broadcasters,     Pittsburg.     Kans., 

Apr.  30.  1966) 

I  am  going  to  attempt  briefly  to  clarify 
the  Impact  on  the  United  States  of  our  inter- 
national position  on  momentous  changes 
taking  place  In  policies  and  decisions  by  gov- 
ernments throughout  the  world — a  world 
that  has  been  made  smaller  due  to  modem 
transportation  and  communication — also  a 
world  growing  bigger  as  nations  develop  in 
Africa-Asia  and  the  great  countries  to  the 
south  of  us.  There  are  more  undeveloped 
natural  resources  and  land  In  that  great  area 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 

Just  as  the  printing  press  brought  about 
revolutionary  changes  in  economic  and  po- 
litical life  In  the  Old  World  In  the  Middle 
Ages — so  Is  the  radio  today — with  its  tran- 
sistor— revolutionizing  economic  and  politi- 
cal life  for  the  Illiterate  peoples  of  the  mod- 
ern world  from  pole  to  pole. 

It  is  Interesting  that  the  AjrEt  grab  made 
In  aU  attempts  to  gain  control  of  a  govern- 
ment by  force  today  Is  the  radio  station  as 
the  center  of  communications — Instead  of 
the  transportation  center.  The  radio  station 
is  the  only  means  of  reaching  the  people  of 
a  country  Involved  to  convey  the  political 
objectives,  ideals,  and  motives  of  the  leaders 
of  the  new  crowd. 

It  Is  also  Interesting  to  note  that  radio  In 
those  countries  has  not  changed  the  style 
of  presentation  by  the  speakers — like  It  has 
in  America.  In  our  country,  it  has  eliminated 
the  old-fashioned  type  of  oratory.  The  limi- 
tations of  radio  and  television  time  compel 
the  speaker  to  put  his  thinking  down  In  a 
manuscript  so  that  he  says  In  much  less  time 
what  he  Is  talking  about  than  did  the  stump 
speaker  up  to  the  event  of  the  radio. 

Of  course,  there  still  remains  the  question 
of  getting  to  the  point  that  he's  trying  to 
convey.  I  remember  the  old  story  of  two 
men  listening  to  a  candidate  speaking  from 
the  back  of  a  wagon  on  a  street  corner. 
Finally,  one  said  to  his  neighbor,  "Whafa 
he  talking  about?"  The  other  fellow  an- 
swered, "He  don't  say  yet." 

The  great  blackout  through  the  failure 
of  electric  power  over  a  wide  area  In  the 
Northeast  probably  would  have  been  our 
country's  greatest  domestic  tragedy  If  It  had 
not  been  for  radio  stations  maintained  by 
auxiliary  power  and  radio  transistors. 

The  confusion  and  uncertainty  existing  In 
Washlng^n  and  throughout  otir  great  and 
beloved  country — because  of  confilcting 
statements  by  the  Johnson  administration 
on  ita  Vietnam  poUolee — U  being  currently 
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noted  and  vlgorouBly  protested  by  leaders  of 

President  Johnaioc's  own  party — In  and  out 
of  the  Congress — and  the  situation  la  com- 
ing to  a  head. 

I  am  only  going  to  mention  Vietnam  as  It 
relates  to  the  world  la  the  area  of  our 
foreign  policies 

We  have  our  President  saying  our  objective 
la  remaking  that  little  unhappv  country  in 
our  own  Image, 

We  have  his  Secretary  of  State.  Dean  Ruak, 
saying  at  the  last  meeting  of  NATO  in  Prance. 
and  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  that  we  are  in  South  Vietnam 
In  extension  of  our  containment  of  com- 
munism policy  for  America's  and  the  free 
world's  Interest  and  In  commitment  of  our 
obligations  as  a  member  of  SEATO — South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization. 

We  have  our  President  asking  for  aid  and 
assistance  from  other  signatures  to  that 
treaty. 

Australia.  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines. 
Korea,  and  Thailand  have  responded  In  vary- 
ing degrees  Therefore,  all  these  govern- 
ments win  of  course  have  a  right  to  expect 
to  be  consulted  regarding  any  negotiation* 
that  Include  Hanoi   and   the   i'leicong. 

Now  Premier  Ky  has  called--at  our  prod- 
ding and  encouragement — two  conventions 
to  draft  the  first  constitution  in  all  South 
Vietnam's  history  preliminary  to  the  fl.nit 
general  election  m  all  Its  history  on  .August 
IS. 

We  have  President  Johnson's  glow;ng  de- 
scription of  the  Vietnamese  Crovernment  and 
Great  Society  that  la  going  to  emerge — 
with  our  aid — from  that  election— which 
Is  to  be  a  free  expression  of  r.^-.e  V'letnamese 
people's  will. 

I  do  not  believe  the  situation  m  South 
Vietnam  Is  stable  enough  to  sustain  that 
overly  optimistic  statement. 

The  President  Is  reported  t  s  be  warning 
administration  circles  to  be  prepared  for  the 
possibility  that  a  new  civilian  facade  of  that 
government  might  not  continue  the  war  for 
South   Vietnamese   nationalism. 

With  the  Vietcong  completely  occupying 
most  of  South  Vietnam  and  able  to  arouse 
the  rest — with  the  pressure  the  military 
Juntas  army  and  the  organized  Buddhists 
can  and  will  use  at  the  polls  on  election  day 
in  the  areas  they  control — how  can  there  be 
any  semblance  of  a  free  election — or  a  fair 
election  ' 

Then  the  big  question  Is  whether  the  Viet- 
cong win  be  a  part  of  any  civilian  govern- 
ment If  they  are — that  means  sooner  or 
later  a  Communist  take-over  of  t.'iat  govern- 
ment. Secretary  Rusk  said  in  February  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Itelatlons  Commit- 
tee "To  suggest  that  thev  (the  Vietcong) 
represent  the  aspirations  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  Is  absurd   " 

■Vet — Arthur  Goldberg— America's  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations — when  asked  3 
weeks  ago  if  the  Vietcong  were  to  be  Included 
m  the  planning  for  the  first  constitutional 
So\!th  Vietnamese  Government — answered. 
"That  Is  an  academic  question" 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNtunara — 3  weeks 
ago  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Cnmmntee— said— in  answer  to  Senator 
OoRE— that  he  did  not  object  to  the  Viet- 
cong taking  oiT  their  ulnforms  and  voting 
In  their  pajamas 

It  should  be  remembered  that  24  houn  or 
so  after  Senator  Robert  Ke.nnedt's  state- 
ment In  February  In  favor  of  settling  the 
Vietnamese  war  by  a  coalition  government 
that  Included  the  Vietcong— Mr  Mover,  the 
President's  press  secretary,  said  there  was 
no  broad  difference  between  Mr  Johnson  and 
Senator  Kennedy.  Both  agreed  that  any 
coalition  government  would  have  to  be  rati- 
fied by  a  general  election. 

At  that  time,  Vice  President  HuMPHarr 
rightly  compared  letting  the  Vietcong  m  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  to  letting  a 
fox  m  the  chicken  coop      There  would  be  no 


chickens  left.     Or  to  an  arsonist  In  the  Are 
department. 

If  that  coalition  government  including  the 
Vietcong  occurs,  neither  the  contalrunent 
policy  nor  the  objectives  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety Itself  will  be  attained. 

Momentous  decisions  are  building  Inside 
and  outside  of  South  Vietnam  that  can  well 
be  a  turning  point  In  all  Asia.  The  key 
question  Is  political.  That  Is  the  participa- 
tion of  the  Vietcong  in  the  new  government. 
Little  Vietnam — a  country  of  only  16  or  so 
million  population — has  no  strategic  mili- 
tary or  economic  value — no  natural  re- 
sources— compared  with  Indonesia.  The 
most  Important  event  In  all  Asia  since  the 
Chinese  nuclear  bomb  in  October  1964.  Is 
the  recent  nationalistic  revolt  against  Com- 
munist domination  In  Indonesia.  That 
country — with  the  fifth  largest  population 
In  the  world — stretching  out  for  3,000  miles — 
with  Immense  natural  resources — is  the  stra- 
tegic key  to  southeast  Asia. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  answers  to  ques- 
tions raised  on  our  South  Vietnam  policy 
are  not  simple.  It  is  ob'Tlous  they  are  com- 
plex and  many  peoples  are  Involved. 

There  is  a  growing  urgent  call  for  an 
"agonizing  reappraisal  of  our  Vietnam  poli- 
cies." 

I  believe  that  is  too  narrow  a  focus.  I  do 
believe  there  is  urgent  need  for  a  realistic 
reappraisal  of  our  present  foreign  policy  and 
international  relations,  where  crucial  deci- 
sions are  building  up  the  world  over  in  the 
light  of  the  changing  foreign  policies  of  our 
allies  and  friends  who  are  Joined  with  us  in 
the  common  defense  of  freedom  and  demo- 
cratic processes  of  government  from  domi- 
nation by  communistic  tyranny. 

Let  us  now  look  briefly  and  objectively  at 
recent  major  developments  with  momentous 
implications  announced  in  the  foreign  poli- 
cies of  two  of  our  closest  allies. 

First  there  is  Prance.  I  do  not  share  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk's  optimism  on  President 
de  Gaulle's  dismissal  of  NATO  forces  from 
France — even  though  all  the  other  NATO 
governmenu  are  sticking  together  so  far. 

Secretary  Rusk  recently  said:  "Fourteen 
nations,  comprising  450  million  people  pos- 
sessing massive  military  power,  will  not  be 
paralyzed  by  the  attitude  of  Prance." 

Pulling  out  the  American  airfields  and 
backup  military  bases  and  supply  depots  In 
France  creates  a  crucial  military  logistic 
problem.  Our  main  supply  lines  for  our 
360.000  American  soldiers  now  stationed  in 
West  Oermany  cross  France  from  French 
ports. 

Even  though  all  the  other  government 
members  of  NATO  are  willing  to  make  their 
countries  available — at  the  best  we  would 
have  Jerrybullt  logistic  supply  lines  to  Weet 
Oermany  that  for  sure  would  be  vulnerable 
In  time  of  war  or  threats  of  war. 

Political  decisions  involved  are  equally  im- 
portant. According  to  the  AP  account  of  Its 
interview  with  the  French  Foreign  Minister, 
he  "stressed  that  France  intends  to  remain 
a  part  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  signed 
in  1»48.  France  Is  divorcing  itself  only  from 
the  military  organization  which  was  set  up 
after  the  treaty  went  Into  force  and  was  not 
specifically  mentioned  In  the  pact.  The 
United  States  does  not  draw  this  distinction 
between  the  treaty  and  the  military  organi- 
zation, saying  that  a  linking  of  the  two  is 
essential." 

Now,  let  us  take  a  good  look  at  the  changes 
Prime  Minister  Wilson  has  announced  In 
England's  fc^-elgn  policy  in  his  recent  white 
paper,  I  quote  from  Joseph  C.  Harsch,  long 
head  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor's  Lon- 
don bureau  and  now  on  its  Washington  staff; 
"Britain  has  clearly  opted  out  of  the  world 
salvation  business.  There  Is  not  one  word, 
one  whlfl.  one  faint  smell  of  Ideological 
Armageddon  In  the  whole  of  the  white  paper. 
"It  would  be  difficult  to  draft  two  more 
different  views  of  the  world  and  responsi- 


bility to  It  than  the  one  In  the  British  white 
paper  and  the  other  in  the  recent  pronounce- 
ments of  President  Johnson  and  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  in  Washington. 

"The  Johnaon-Rusk  papers  asevmie  a  world 
locked  in  grim  ideological  conflict.  Mr.  Wil- 
son's white  paper  assumes  a  reasonably  sta- 
ble world  In  which  the  most  Important  part, 
Eurc^>e,  is  for  the  moment  quiet  and  rela- 
tively safe.  The  rest,  Asia  and  Africa,  is 
unsettled,  but  not  of  major  concern. 

"Washington  and  London  are  on  divergent 
paths." 

Analyzing  the  changing  world  around  us, 
U  Thant — Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations — eald  a  few  weeks  ago; 

"One  lesson  we  can  draw  from  the  Viet- 
namese crisis,  and  for  that  matter  from  de- 
velopments in  many  parts  of  the  world  today, 
is  the  fact  that  nationalism  is  still  the  most 
potent  force  in  the  life  of  a  people.  Whether 
you  assess  the  situation  In  Vietnam  or  Syria 
or  Ghana  or  Indonesia  or  elsewhere,  I  think 
historians  may  draw  one  conclusion:  That 
nationalism,  more  than  any  political  belief 
or  political  Ideology  or  political  conviction, 
is  the  most  potent  force  In  the  life  of  a 
I>eople. 

"This  applies  equally  to  Africa  or  to  Latin 
America  or  even  to  Europe.  I  think  it  is 
misleading  to  think  primarily  in  terms  of 
political  Ideologies  In  the  context  of  the 
newly  emerging  nations." 

So  we  find  President  de  Gaulle,  Prime 
Minister  Wilson,  and  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  U  Thant — agreeing  that 
nationalism  is  the  basic  motivating  foreign 
policy  of  all  the  governments  in  the  world — 
while  American  foreign  policy  Is  still  based 
on  past  concepts. 

The  nationalistic  trend  in  the  world  is  not 
a  question  of  whether  we  like  to  see  that  or 
not.  There  isn't  anything  we  can  do  about 
It.  It  simply  Is  a  drastic  change  In  Interna- 
tional relations  the  world  over.  Whether  It 
is  good  or  bad — we  must  adjust  oiu-  foreign 
policies  to  it. 

Nationalism  is  forcing  a  complete  reversal 
in  the  Soviet's  foreign  policy  based  on  con- 
trol and  domination  of  International  rela- 
tions for  all  the  Communist  bloc.  More  and 
more,  the  erstwhile  Russian  colonies  are  as- 
serting their  Independence  of  the  Soviet  in 
both  domestic  and  foreign  pwllcles.  There- 
fore, the  Soviet  Is  forced  to  modify  its  Inter- 
national relations — as  it  has  been  forced  to 
swing  toward  the  individual  incentive  profit 
motives  of  capitalism  by  the  falliue  of  the 
Marxian-Lenin  theories  to  work  in  that  field 
also. 

China — after  Its  break  away  from  Russia- 
struck  out  on  Its  world  conquering  plans 
based  on  the  old  Marxlan-Lenln  theory  of 
"decadent  democracies  and  capitalistic  prin- 
ciples." It  accused  Russia  of  being  a  traitor 
to  the  original  Communist  theories  of  con- 
quering the  world  by  force. 

Despite  the  fact  that  China  has  met  with 
one  disastrous  defeat  after  another  in  the 
rising  tide  of  nationalism  in  Africa  and 
Asia — despite  the  failure  in  its  attempt  to 
dominate  those  countries  through  subversion, 
murder  and  assassination,  which  reached  a 
climax  in  Indonesia — and  despite  the  fact 
that  it  is  today  practically  Isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world — China  shows  no  signs  of 
changing  its  foreign  plans  of  world  conquest. 
The  United  States  has  Ignored  this  develop- 
ment of  vigorous — enthusiastic  nationalistic 
trend  all  over  the  world. 

Our  International  objective  throughout  our 
entire  history  has  never  been  one  of  conquest 
and  domination — like  that  of  Russia  and 
China.  Rather,  it  has  been  to  raise  the 
standards  of  living — to  spread  the  democratic 
processes  by  education — by  technical  train- 
ing— by  the  greatest  economic  aid  program 
the  world  has  ever  kno'wn. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  new  nationalism 
is  a  horse  of  a  different  color  from  the  old 
dynastic  political  and  military  ambitions  and 
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donlal  policlee  that  infected  the  old  world 
■.ot  many  centuries. 

This  new  nationalism  is  not  threatening 
•he  world's  peace — except  as  Russia  and 
China  attempt  to  use  it  to  foster  their 
Marxlan-Lenln  theories  of  world  conquest. 

Russia  has  found  those  theories  will  not 
work  any  better  in  foreign  policies  than  they 
have  In  domestic  policies.  Chinese  leaders 
must  be  revaluating  their  position  In  the 
world  today. 

Infiltrating  the  Vietcong  in  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  Is  the  only  place 
where  they  can  get  at  least  a  color  of  victory 
In  world  affairs. 

Therefore,  the  adjtjstment  In  our  Inter- 
DStlonal  relations  does  not  require  the  dras- 
tic reversal  in  our  policies  that  It  demands 
(or  Russia  and  China.  The  only  adjustment 
we  need  is  to  recognize  its  existence — that 
It  Is  not  the  threat  to  world  peace — unless 
China  or  Russia  use  it  for  their  purpose  of 
world  domination.  So  far,  it  has  worked  the 
opposite  to  wreck  that  goal. 

Isn't  It  high  time  that  we  Americans  real- 
ized we  are  isolating  ourselves  from  countries 
whose  agreement  and  support  on  Interna- 
tional positions  and  jjolicies  we  need? 

I  believe  all  three  of  our  last  Presidents 
have  missed  opportimlties  for  Influencing 
the  establishment  of  a  stable  and  therefore 
peaceful  world.  General  Eisenhower  with 
his  "brinkmanship";  Mr.  Kennedy  with  his 
"grand  design";  and  President  Johnson  with 
his  negative  rejection  in  October  1964,  of 
China's  proposal  for  a  meeting  of  the  five  nu- 
clear powers  preliminary  to  a  meeting  of  all 
the  world  governments  for  discussing  aboli- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons.  Prance  and  Russia 
accepted.  England  did  not,  although  that 
reversed  all  the  previous  political  and  per- 
sonal positions  of  Prime  Minister  Wilson, 

We  must  not  allow  differences  with  Prance 
and  England  to  grow.  We  must  seek  to  mo- 
bilize the  unity  of  the  free  world — even 
though  that  requires  a  readjustment  on  our 
part  of  differing  views  of  responsibility  for 
a  reasonably  stable  world. 

The  NATO  countries  need  us.  We  need 
them — including  Prance.  To  let  existing  di- 
visions In  NATO  grow  unresolved  Is  to  court 
disaster  for  all.  This  Is  no  time  for  mutual 
polemics  or  satirical  comments  between 
Prance  and  America — two  of  the  key  coun- 
tries In  the  economic  and  peaceful  life  of  the 
world. 

The  latest  case  In  Illustration  of  the  need 
to  readjust  our  international  relations  is  the 
resignation  last  Tuesday  of  nine  representa- 
tives of  the  great  countries  to  the  south  of 
us  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress  panel.  They 
resigned  in  protest  against  U.S.  domination. 

They  need  the  United  States  of  America. 
America  needs  them.  They  are  close  to  home 
on  this  hemisphere. 

However,  America's  military  power  must  be 
maintained  second  to  none.  It  Is  extremely 
useful  and  necessary  in  maintaining  a  bal- 
ance of  power  stlU  essential  to  preventing 
world  war  three. 

That  does  not  mean  that  the  world's  peace 
can  be  kept  only  by  military  force.  It  does 
mean  that  it  is  a  great  help  In  stabilizing 
situations. 

I  am  increasingly  concerned  about  Amer- 
ica's position  in  the  major  developments  that 
are  taking  place  in  a  fermenting  world — In 
which  we  seem  to  be  getting  every  day  closer 
to  some  irreversible  position — and  the  frag- 
mentation of  the  free  nations  bloc — as  we 
have  come  seriously  close  in  Vietnam. 

I  believe  that  the  world's  problems  can  be 
kept  manageable  for  peace  by  sound  prag- 
matic policies  that  are  based  neither  on  over- 
reliance  on  military  power — nor  the  mlllen- 
i^um  claimed  for  the  United  Nations— nor 
the  illusions  of  free  elections  in  the  midst 
of  terror. 

Big  spending  in  fOTelgn  aid  programs  is  not 
»  substitute  for  equity  In  a  foreign  policy. 


REPRESENTATIVE      O  BRIEN      WILL 
NOT  SEEK  REELECTION 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
deeply  saddened  by  the  news  that  my 
good  friend  and  esteemed  colleague, 
Congressman  Leo  O'Brien,  of  Albany. 
N.Y.,  will  not  seek  reelection  this  year. 

Hawaii  has  had  many  great  friends. 
History  will  some  day  record  that  Leo 
O'Brien  was  one  of  our  greatest  friends 

When  Congressman  O'Brien  leaves 
Congress  at  the  close  of  the  2d  session  of 
the  89th  Congress,  he  will  have  completed 
nearly  14  years  of  faithful  service  to  the 
people  of  New  York's  29th  Congressional 
District,  to  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  to  his  Nation.  He  will  be 
remembered  for  all  his  good  works  by 
many  countless  thousands  of  people,  and 
he  will  be  forever  remembered  by  the 
people  of  Hawaii  as  the  stalwart  defender 
and  advocate  of  Hawaii's  bid  for  state- 
hood. 

Leo  O'Brien  had  the  distinction  of 
serving  as  the  floor  manager  of  the 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  statehood  bills. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  may  I,  In  be- 
half of  the  people  of  Hawaii,  say  mahalo 
to  Leo  O'Brien,  and  to  wish  him  the  very 
best  in  the  years  to  come. 

Leo  O'Brien  is  truly  one  of  the  finest 
men  I  have  ever  met  along  life's  path- 
way. 

Mr.  President,  recently  John  Hall,  a 
young  man  who  covers  Hawaiian  mat- 
ters in  Washington  for  the  United  Pres.s 
International,  described  his  day  with  Leo 
O'Brien.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Hall's  article,  as  published  in  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  Time  "The   Isibhman"   Means  It 
(By  John  Hall) 

Washington. — "It's  sort  of  a  cry-wolf 
proposition,"  Leo  O'Brien  said,  with  that 
straightforward  permanently  creased  Irish 
smile.  "I've  said  I'm  going  to  quit  so  often 
that  nobody  pays  any  attention.  But  I  mean 
it  this  time." 

The  newspapermen  had  started  calling  him 
that  morning  after  the  story  of  his  retire- 
ment broke  In  Albany. 

Now  It  was  2  p.m.  The  buzzer  on  his 
office  phone  was  still  ringing  regularly. 

"Hello  Dick  •  •  •  Yes,  it's  true  •  •  •  the 
thing  Is  that  one  of  my  grandchildren  grew 
a  foot  while  I  was  away  last  time.  They're 
always  out  skiing  or  something  on  weekends 
when  I'm  home.  I  want  to  be  there  to  see 
them  grow  inch  by  Inch. 

"Annoyance,"  the  moonfaced  Irishman 
said  thoughtfully,  as  he  hung  up  the  phone 
and  straightened  a  stack  of  papers  on  his 
desk  m  the  Raybum  Building.  "Annoyance 
was  what  got  me  into  the  statehood  fight. 
In  1965,  Clair  Engle  was  chairman  of  the  In- 
terior Committee  and  Clair  took  the  state- 
hood bills  away  from  my  subcommittee.  He 
wouldn't  let  me  hold  hearings — did  it  him- 
self. The  bill  went  to  the  floor  and  got 
recommitted  overwhelmingly. 

"The  following  year,  Clair  handed  me  that 
tired  old  rubber  ball  that  had  been  bounc- 
ing futllely  down  here  for  40  years.  You 
know,  the  theory  always  had  been  that  Ha- 
waii should  be  admitted  first  because  it  was 
more  prosperous.  But  I  decided  to  take  that 
cart  and — hold  on  a  second. 

"Hi,  Tom  •  •  •  pretty  good.  Yeah,  that 
word   veteran   gets   me.    I   qiUt   the   news- 


paper business  because  they  were  calling  me 
a  veteran  reporter.  Now  they're  calling  me 
a  veteran  Congressman." 

"Now,  let  me  see  •  •  •.  So  I  decided  to 
put  that  cart  before  the  horse  and  make  it 
run  *  *  *.  Make  Alaska  the  needle  and  Ha- 
waii the  thread.  Hawaii  was  terribly  an- 
noyed •  •  •  but  we  got  the  Alaska  bill  on  the 
floor  and,  after  6  days  of  debate,  it  passed. 
Of  course,  Hawaii  couldn't  be  turned  down 
then.  And  the  next  year,  In  1069,  Hawaii 
was  admitted. 

"Everybody  was  afraid  of  any  Implication 
of  communism  in  Hawaii.  Of  course.  It 
wasn't  true.  But  we  Just  couldn't  get  the 
bill  through,  so  we  did  it  backward  and 
it  worked. 

"I  came  down  here  In  1953.  Did  you  know 
I  was  scooped  on  my  own  election?  I  bad 
to  stay  on  as  a  rep>orter  at  the  statehouse. 
I  was  running  because  I  was  the  only  one 
who  knew  anything  about  the  bills  that 
were  pending.  I  was  elected  on  April  Pools 
Day.  On  election  night,  my  editor  messaged 
"Opposition  reporting  you  elected.' 

"Anyway,  I  came  down  here  and  they 
tossed  me  on  Interior.  If  there  is  one  com* 
mlttee  remote  from  my  district,  it  was  that 
one.  But  I  figured  there  were  a  lot  of  am- 
bitious, western  guys  on  there  and  I  would 
move  fast.  I  did,  and  in  6  years  I  was  second 
ranking  member  and  chairman  of  the  Terri- 
tories and  Insular  Affairs  Committee." 

The  phone  was  buzzing  again. 

"Charlie,  how  are  you?  •  •  •  Yeah,  I  want 
to  go  soak  up  some  friendship  •  •  •.  Well, 
I  enjoy  the  riunors  and  it  might  be  smart  to 
get  someone  from  upitate  to  run.  But  this 
has  no  connection  whatsoever,  although  I 
don't  know  a  better  way  of  being  with  your 
family  than  being  Lieutenant  Governor.  It's 
the  best  form  of  social  security.  But  32  yean 
with  a  title,  then  to  go  back  to  'Hey, 
you  •  •  ••  I  don't  know  •  •  •  this  even 
sounds  phony  to  me,  as  a  former  reporter, 
but  I  Just  want  to  be  with  my  family.  May- 
be I'll  do  a  little  writing,  some  TV  work  if 
anyone  wants  me.    Thanks.  Charlie  •  •  •  bye. 

"Well,  anyway.  I'm  proud  of  the  part  I  had 
In  the  statehood  bills.  But  you  know,  deal- 
ing with  individuals  It  Just  as  Important  a 
part  of  being  a  congressman.  One  night 
the  doorbell  rang  and  a  fellow  asked  for  my 
help.  He'd  been  accused  of  deserting  the 
Army — the  poor  fellow  couldn't  read  or  write. 
His  bedridden,  domineering  mother  had  told 
him  he  had  been  discharged.  He  didn't  have 
a  friend.  I  went  down  to  his  court-martial 
and  they  gave  him  6  years  at  hard  labor,  just 
because  I  was  there.  I  finally  got  it  com- 
muted to  time  served  and  the  poor  fellow  la 
back  with  his  family." 


FACTS  (UNPLEASANT)  ON  FARM 
PRICES 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  with 
parity  dropping  another  two  points  in 
April  we  confront  a  situation  where 
parity  prices  for  farmers  are  down  to 
80  percent  and  still  the  attacks  on 
American  agriculture  continue  to  be 
made  by  this  administration  In  an  effort 
to  blame  our  farmers  and  ranchers  for 
the  fast  burning  fires  of  inflation  which 
are  destroying  the  purchasing  power  of 
our  American  dollar. 

However,  the  facts  and  figures  avail- 
able from  the  various  agencies  of  our 
Government  indicate  with  complete  clar- 
ity that  American  agriculture  is  actually 
the  victim  rather  than  the  villain  of  the 
Inflation  which  the  reckless  spending 
programs  of  this  Johnson  administra- 
tion have  stimulated. 

In  this  connection,  a  significant  and 
factual  editorial  from  one  of  the  great 
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newspapers  published  In  the  heartland 
of  America's  agricultural  area  provides 
some  thoughtful  reading.  I  commend  it 
to  the  Congress  and  the  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unammous  con- 
sent that  this  edltonal  from  the  Omaha 
World-Heraid  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  entitled 

Facts  on  Farm  Prices"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Facts  on  Farm  Prices 

The  Farm  Journal  for  May  points  out  some 
facts  and  figures  which  should  be  Inform- 
ative to  city  folk  as  well  as  farmers.  They 
were  gleaned  from  reports  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  .\dvisers  and  the  VS. 
Department  of  .Agriculture 

For  example 

The  prices  farmers  received  for  all  prod- 
ucts In  1965  were  8  93  percent  below  the 
prli-es  of   1947-49 

Coii.sijmers  In  1966  are  .^pending  18.2  per- 
cent of  their  disposable  income  for  food,  as 
compared  to  20  percent  5  years  ago. 

Food  prices  In  retail  markets  are  17.1  per- 
cent higher  than  In  1947-49.  but  coBta  added 
after  the  food  item.i  leave  the  farm  have  in- 
creased by  4!  percent 

In  the  period  from  1947  to  1949  to  1985, 
we»>k!y  xage  rates  to  labor  have  gone  up  107 
percent,  and  prices  of  things  farmers  buy 
ha\e  increased  by  28  3  percent. 

.■\I1  of  which  lead.s  to  some  wonderment 
as  to  why  the  President  should  blame  food 
prices  for  inHatlon.  and  makes  enigmatic  the 
Secretary  of  .AsfT'culture's  recent  expression 
of  pleasure  that  farm  prices  In  certain  key 
Items  have  moderat^ed"  from  "07011031  highs 
which  have  accounted  for  most  of  the  con- 
sumer food  lncre.i.sea   ' 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BAIL 
PROJECT — S    2721 

Mr  BREWSTER.  Mr  President,  just 
last  week  I  was  honored  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  the  student  body  at 
Greorge  Washington  University  on  the 
occasion  of  its  annual  Law  Day  cere- 
monies In  my  opening  remarics  I  noted 
the  general  theme  of  Law  Day  for  this 
year,  "Respect  the  Law— It  Respects 
You,"  and  pointed  out  that  in  recent 
years  it  has  become  increasingly  appar- 
ent "that  the  law  is  a  respecter  of  per- 
sons— that  the  law  as  administered  In 
this  countn,'  often  operates  to  favor  the 
rich  litigant  over  the  poor  litigant,"  and 
that  "this  favoritism  tends  to  be  a  built- 
in  factor  of  our  legal  system  of  any  ad- 
versary system  In  fact  ' 

Therefore,  in  pursuance  of  this  thought 
today.  I  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  In 
recent  years  the  spotlight  of  inequitable 
treatment  of  the  poor  in  our  legal  sys- 
tem has  been  focused  upon  the  Inequi- 
ties and  injustices  inherent  in  our  present 
financial  ball  system.  Indeed,  the  sys- 
tem s  many  critics  have  long  decried  the 
anachronism  whereby  the  primary  and 
often  sole  criteria  for  an  accused  s  pre- 
trial release  is  the  price  of  a  bond  or  a 
bond  premium,  when  it  has  been  evident 
for  some  time  that  factors  other  than 
financial  consideration  may  give  greater 
assurance  of  the  accused's  return  for 
trial  and  allow  the  poor  and  rich  man 
alike  to  obtain  his  pretrial  release  based 
upon  conditions  justly  Imposed  by  law 
without  a  price  tag. 


Since  1981,  ttirough  the  efforts  of 
many  lawyers,  Judges,  and  public  offi- 
cials throughout  the  coimtry,  research 
and  demonstration  projects  have  been  set 
up  at  least  in  50  major  cities  in  our  Na- 
tion to  test  the  theory  that  strong  com- 
munity ties  provide  a  good  and  safe 
assurance  of  a  defendant's  return  for 
trial,  and  that  therefore  he  can  be  re- 
leased on  bail  without  requiring  a  tradi- 
tional financial  bond. 

As  a  result  of  an  extensive  study  of 
the  bail  system  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  1962  by  the  junior  bar  section  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  Association 
jointly  with  the  Judicial  Conference  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  a  bail 
project  was  established  to  conduct  such 
a  demonstration  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

This  project,  funded  by  a  Ford  Founda- 
tion grant  to  Georgetown  University,  has 
been  in  actual  operation  in  the  courts  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  since  January 
of  1964,  and  through  periodic  reports 
since  then  it  has  demonstrated  beyond 
question  the  reliability  of  the  commu- 
nity tie  factor  as  a  reasonable  alternative 
to  the  traditional  financial  bond  system 
in  assuring  that  qualified  defendants 
will  return  for  trial. 

Most  recent  statistics  indicate  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  bail  project  has 
recommended  the  release  on  personal 
bond  to  the  courts  of  over  2,290  persons 
charged  with  felonies  and  misdemeanors, 
and  that  the  courts  have  accepted  ap- 
proximately 85  percent  of  these  recom- 
mendations, allowing  almost  2,000  per- 
sons to  be  released  without  the  necessity 
of  having  to  pay  a  price  for  their  pretrial 
freedom. 

In  the  careful  recording  of  the  pro- 
gram's operational  statistics,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  bail  project  reports 
that  56  persons,  or  approximately  2.9 
percent  have  failed  to  make  required 
court  appearances  after  release  on  per- 
sonal bond.  However,  it  is  Interesting  to 
note  that  44  such  defaulters  have  been 
returned  to  custody,  38  of  whom  were 
rearrested  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area. 
There  has  been  extensive  coverage  of 
this  project's  activities  both  in  the  local 
and  national  press  media  and  it  appears 
that  it  has  been  overwhelmingly  accepted 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Congress  has  already  recognized  the 
need  for  reform  of  this  unfair  monetary 
baU  system  and  has  incorporated  the 
substantive  aspects  of  bail  reform  meas- 
ures tested  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
ball  project  and  more  than  50  other  simi- 
lar type  projects  throughout  the  coun- 
try, in  legislation  now  [>ending  final 
enactment. 

Last  September,  the  Senate  passed  and 
sent  to  the  House  the  Bail  Reform  Act, 
S.  1357,  which  in  essence  requires  all 
Federal  courts.  Including  the  court  of 
general  sessions  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  give  greater  priority  to  per- 
sonal recognizance  releases  and  other 
types  of  conditional  releases  short  of  the 
traditional  financial  bond  releases. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  this  bill  was 
approved  by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  It  appears  that  final  passage 
will  not  be  long  delayed. 


It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
S.  1357  Indicates  broadly  to  the  Federal 
courts  the  basic  guidelines  for  deter- 
mining an  indiyldual's  qualifications  for 
personal  recognizance  or  other  non- 
financial  conditional  releases,  it  re- 
quires the  judicial  officer  in  making  such 
a  bail  determination  to  take  into  account 
from  available  information:  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  the  offense 
charged,  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
against  the  accused,  the  accused's  family 
ties,  employment,  financial  resources, 
character  and  mental  condition,  the 
length  of  his  residence  in  the  com- 
munity, record  of  convictions,  and  his 
record  of  appearances  for  court  proceed- 
ings or  flight  to  avoid  prosecution  or 
failure  to  appear  at  court  appearances. 

Unquestionably  this  legislation  will  be 
a  great  step  forward  in  assuring  the 
American  people  of  equal  justice  under 
law  by  providing  much  of  the  needed 
improvement  in  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  in  our  courts  and  thereby 
eliminate  a  major  part  of  the  area  of 
favoritism  which  I  spoke  of  at  George 
Washington  University. 

What  is  now  apparent,  however,  is 
that  the  Bail  Reform  Act  will  require 
certain  machinery  to  properly  effectuate 
the  legislative  reform  goals  intended. 
In  short,  in  order  for  the  courts  to  make 
rational  determinations  with  the  guide- 
lines set  forth  in  S.  1357,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  obtain  quickly  and  efficiently 
all  the  necessary  backgroimd  informa- 
tion concerning  the  accused.  It  would 
be  folly  to  suggest  that  the  already  over- 
worked and  understaffed  judges  of  our 
Federal  courts,  especially  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  more  specifically  In  the 
court  of  general  sessions,  now  have  the 
time  and  facilities  available  to  them  to 
investigate  adequately  the  accused's 
family  background  and  history  and  all 
the  other  Information  required  to  prop- 
erly implement  the  dictates  of  the  Bail 
Reform  Act. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  needed  is  al- 
ready in  active  use  today  in  our  Federal 
City  in  the  form  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia ball  project.  For.  in  addition  to 
this  project's  great  work  in  testing  and 
establishing  the  reliability  of  the  com- 
munity tie  and  nonfinancial  condition 
thesis,  it  has  also  demonstrated  more 
than  adequately  that  the  very  machin- 
ery used  by  the  project  in  its  experiment 
can  be  and  is  the  necessary  adjunct  to 
the  Bail  Reform  Act. 

In  May  of  1965.  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit, which  was  greatly  responsible  for 
initiating  this  fine  project,  went  on  rec- 
ord as  urging  Congress  to  enact  legis- 
lation to  provide  a  proper  vehicle  to 
effectuate  the  experimentally  tested  pro- 
cedures on  a  permanent  basis.  A  bill, 
S.  2721.  which  incorporates  such  a  pro- 
posal has  already  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  and  is  now  being  considered  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee. 
This  bill  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  bail  agency  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  if  enacted  into  law,  the 
courts  of  this  city  would  have  the  nec- 
essary arm  outside  the  adversary  system 
to  gather  and  verify  factual  data  con- 
cerning defendants  for  the  purpose  of 


making  proper  bail  determinations. 
Hearings  have  already  been  held  on 
S.  2721  and  it  is  my  understanding  that 
these  hearings  produced  no  opposition 
to  it. 

Recently  President  Lsmdon  B.  John- 
son in  a  special  message  to  Congress 
urged  the  speedy  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. Therefore,  I  add  my  voice  to 
those  of  the  many  other  persons  who 
have  gone  on  record  favoring  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

Recently  it  has  been  announced  in  the 
Washington  newspapers  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  bail  projects  grant  will  ex- 
pire in  Sei>tember  1966,  and  it  is  already 
cutting  back  on  its  much  needed  services 
in  the  courts.  Unless  Congress  acts  to 
establish  a  permanent  bail  agency  which 
will  assume  the  very  worthwhile  func- 
tions already  begun  by  this  project,  I  be- 
lieve that  much  of  the  ball  reform  In- 
tended by  S.  1357  will  not  be  carried  out 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  the  past  few  months,  I  made  two 
special  trips  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
jail  for  the  purpose  of  personally  inspect- 
ing its  much  publicized  overcrowded  fa- 
cilities. These  visits  made  it  perfectly 
clear  to  me  that  there  is  a  pressing  need 
to  alleviate  these  overcrowded  conditions 
and  the  most  immediate  remedy  cer- 
tainly has  to  be  to  effectuate  the  release 
of  more  people  awaiting  trial  who  are 
now  languishing  In  that  jail  for  long 
periods  of  time  because  they  cannot  af- 
ford bail  or  bond  premiums. 

Accordingly,  I  must  urge  that  the  Sen- 
ate District  Committee  consider  S.  2721 
as  a  matter  of  priority,  that  it  be  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  passed  by  the  Senate  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 


THE  ULTIMATE  BIG  BROTHER 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  No.  743.096,481,  formerly  known  as 
the  junior  Senator  from  Missouri,  rising 
to  the  floor.  Before  I  begin  ray  remarks 
I  want  to  compliment  my  good  friend  and 
coUeague,  No.  2,675,030,666,  formerly 
known  as  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  for  those  excellent  remarks  just 
made.  I  also  want  to  point  out  to  Sena- 
tor No.  6.438,772,194  that  he  Is  in  error. 
I  have  recently  spoken  to  my  constitu- 
ents, Nos.  714,346;  348,642;  743,821;  and 
348,643,  and  they  have  assured  me  on 
this  point. 

Mr,  President,  before  I  create  another 
man  from  Mars  scare,  I  want  to  clarify 
my  last  statement.  Recently,  we  have 
been  warned  that  a  Federal  Data  Center 
Is  being  planned,  into  which  all  informa- 
tion about  our  individual  citizens  will  be 
fed.  Our  citizens  wUl  lose  the  little  in- 
dividualism they  now  have,  and  they  will 
oecome  merely  a  number  which  can  be 
led  Into  this  computer.  One  scientist.  Dr. 
Orville  G.  Brim,  Jr.,  head  of  the  RusseU 
Sage  Foundation,  has  caUed  this  central 
agency  that  would  pool  all  the  public  and 
private  records  on  our  citizens  a  Govern- 
ment dossier  bank.  Dr.  Brim  commented 
that: 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  we  can  nm  the 
»clety  better  with  thU  Information,  but 
Qolng  this  would  well  be  in  confUct  with  aU 
our  fears  of  having  privacy. 
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Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
intends  to  study  this  so-called  Federal 
Data  Center  very  carefully.  Somewhere 
along  the  line  toward  Government  effi- 
ciency we  must  cease  pushing  our  citizens 
into  the  computer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Rkcord  an  article  on  this  subject 
which  appeared  in  the  recent  May  16, 
1966.  issue  of  U5.  News  &  World  Re- 
port. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
May  16,  1966) 

A  OovxaNMENT  Watch  on  200  MnxioN 
Amkricans? 

Your  life  story  may  be  on  file  with  the 
Government  before  long,  subject  to  official 
scrutiny  at  the  pu»h  of  a  button.  That's 
the  trend. 

It  can  lead  to  a  data  bank  In  Washington, 
storing  up  facts  on  everybody's  records  on 
schooling,  Jobs,  taxes,  arrest*,  other  Infor- 
mation. 

Alarms  are  being  sounded  about  the  grow- 
ing Interest  of  the  Gtovernment  In  private 
lives  of  Its  citizens. 

A  record  of  every  important  fact  about 
every  individual  in  the  Nation,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  Is  gradually  being  buUt 
by  Government. 

Now  there  Is  talk  of  a  Federal  data  center 
Into  which  all  or  part  of  thl«  Information 
could  be  fed. 

Here  in  one  place  could  be  a  dossier  bank 
on  each  of  the  Nation's  nearly  200  million 
people.  That  bank  would  grow  with  the 
population  and  the  growing  volume  of  data 
on  each  Individual. 

Press  a  button  and  out  could  come  the 
life  story  of  any  person,  to  be  used  for  pur- 
]x«es  of  the  Government. 

Here  could  be  tax  records,  records  of  any 
brushes  with  the  law  from  traffic  v^lolatlons 
to  Indiscretions  In  youth  or  old  age,  school 
records,  records  of  any  personal  transactions 
Involving  the  Government. 

Possibilities  of  abuse  are  described  as 
extensive. 

Even  now,  there  are  reports  that  Income 
tax  Information — supposedly  Inviolate — Is 
used  at  times  to  bring  pressure  on  men  In 
public  office  or  buslnesamen  who  may  not 
cooperate  with  men  In  high  office. 

It  Is  promised  that  a  data  center  for  Gov- 
ernment win  be  hedged  about  by  assxirances 
against  abuse. 

It  is  recalled,  however,  that  Government 
promises  often  prove  not  to  be  permanently 
binding. 

When  the  social  security  program  was 
enacted  30  years  ago,  there  was  assurance 
that  the  social  security  number  of  an  Indi- 
vidual would  be  used  only  to  Identify  his 
account. 

Today  the  social  security  ntimber  is  on 
most  tax  returns.  Banks  and  businesses  use 
people's  social  security  numbers  when  report- 
ing Interest  and  dividend  pa3rment8  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  That  number  has 
become  a  urUversal  identification  number 
around  which  the  lifetime  record  of  every 
Individual  can  be  built. 

Plans  taking  shape  for  the  1970  census 
suggest  an  interest  In  obtaining  much  more 
Information  about  Individuals,  including 
possibly,  their  reUglotis  affiliations.  The 
promise  Is  made  that  this  Information  would 
be  kept  Inviolate. 

However,  some  officials  feel  that  the  temp- 
tation would  be  to  feed  censtis  Information, 
coded  to  a  person's  social  security  number, 
Into  the  Federal  data  center. 


The  trend  In  all  government — local.  State, 
Federal — Is  to  centralize  Information  on 
Individuals. 

Fingerprint  files  of  the  FBI  now  total  more 
than  167  mlUlon.  A  nationwide  system  of 
crime  reporting  la  being  bulit  around  com- 
munication circuits  and  electronic  com- 
puters. 

Into  the  FBI,  too,  flows  Information  about 
many  Individuals  In  a  wide  cross  section  of 
society.  Much  of  this  information  Is  In 
"raw"  form — unevaluated. 

This  question  Is  asked:  Could  Information 
of  this  type,  much  of  It  gossip,  find  its  way 
Into  a  central  computer  mechtuilsm  of  the 
Government? 

The  Federal  Government  Itself  Is  moving 
Its  police  power  Into  wider  and  wider  fields. 

The  number  of  FBI  agents  Is  to  be  In- 
creased, If  President  Johnson  has  his  way,  to 
step  up  enforcement  of  civil  rights  laws. 
Businessmen  are  finding  Government  mor« 
And  more  directly  Involved  In  policing  their 
labor  relations  and  their  hiring  practices. 

RepKirts  multiply  Involving  more  and  more 
Individuals. 

All  can  be  fed  into  the  vast  complex  of 
computers  that  Government  Is  building  and 
now  is  thinking  of  centralizing. 

WBT     SOMX     AKE     ALAXNtED 

The  potentials  of  this  whole  developing 
trend  are  alarming  to  a  growing  number  of 
Individuals  who  are  aware  of  what  Is  hap- 
pening. This  alarm  grows  from  the  possi- 
bility of  abuse  In  a  period  when  the  Gov- 
ernment shows  what  has  been  described  as 
an  expanding  tendency  to  use  its  power 
against  Individuals. 

Some  In  business  recall  how  FBI  agents 
swept  Into  steel  company  offices  In  1962  de- 
manding records  without  a  search  warrant.' 
President   Kennedy,   the   night   before,   ha4' 
used  TV  to  attack  this  Industry's  announced' 
price  Increase. 

Other  businessmen  are  aware  of  Instances ' 
In  which  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  used  ' 
the  most  modern  techniques  for  "bugging" 
private  conferences. 

Information  gathered  In  these  and  many, 
other   ways,  say   those   who   are   concerned, " 
might  be  fed  Into  a  computer  system  to  build 
a  dossier  bank  on  individuals. 

The  growing  use  of  computers  by  the  Gov- 
ernment brings  this  warning  from  Dr.  Roger 
Revelle.  director  of  Harvard's  Center  for 
Population  Studies-  "What  happens  to  the 
citizen  when  his  Idefctlty  and  every  detail  of 
his  life  are  coded  and  classified  In  the  Gov- 
ernment's computing  system?  •  •  •  Not 
only  does  it  become  Impossible  to  cheat  even 
In  a  piddling  sort  of  way  on  your  Income  tax, 
it  becomes  Impossible  to  do  almost  anything 
without  the  Government  knowing  at>out  It, 
and  knowledge  Is  liable  to  lead  inevitably  to 
control." 

Dr.  Orvine  G.  Brim,  Jr.,  head  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  In  Kew  York,  has  dubbed 
a  central  agency  that  would  pool  all  the  pub- 
lic records  on  each  citizen  a  "Government 
dossier  bank." 

Dr.  Brim  makes  this  comment:  "There  is 
no  doubt  that  we  can  run  the  society  better 
with  this  Information,  but  doing  this  could 
well  be  m  conflict  with  all  our  fears  of  hav- 
ing privacy  Invaded." 

Dr.  Brim  would  have  the  Government  sep- 
arate the  Identity  of  Individuals  from  the 
mass  of  statistics  It  collects.  "We  must  pro- 
tect the  Individual  against  the  chance  of 
raiding  parties  by  unscrupulous  politicians." 
he  says. 

A  New  York  sociologist  puts  the  potential 
danger  this  way:  "To  the  extent  that  knowl- 
edge Is  power,  he  who  has  access  to  dossiers 
has  power." 

TASK    FORCX    AT    WOKX 

Proposals  for  a  Federal  data  center  have 
been  made  to  the  U.S.  Budget  Bureau  by  two 
private  study  groups.    The  Idea  now  is  beiog 
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considered    by    a'  top-leT«l   tMk   farce    ap- 

f>olnled    by    President    JohSSOH. 

Inuially    the  proposed  data  center  would 

pu::  together  In  one  place  all  the  statistics 
collected  by  more  than  20  Federal  agenclee. 
Among  the  major  departments-  Treastiry, 
Agriculture,  Labor,  Commerce,  Health,  Bdn- 
cation,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bofird 

A  »urvey  8hL>ws  that  these  agencies  have 
100  miiilon  punch  cards  and  30.000  computer 
tapes  cminmed  with  Information  about  peo- 
ple and  business 

A  data  center,  It  is  argued  would  bring 
more  efficient  recirdkeeplng  for  the  Nation. 
At  present  there  is  said  to  be  much  overlap- 
ping and  waste  In  collection  of  statistics  and 
reports. 

Materia!  fed  Into  computers  at  the  data 
center  would  be  available  within  Government 
and  to  business  research  groups,  and  State 
and  local  agencies 

Precautions  would  be  taken  In  the  data 
center  so  that  Federal  offlclaJs  would  not 
make  available  any  confidential  material,  ac- 
cording to  ofllclals. 

HKIJ"     rOR     PHYSICIANS 

Also  under  conslderaUon  within  Govern- 
ment is  ij»  idea  for  a  hiedlcal  data  bank. 
This  would  set  up  on  computer  tapes  the 
medlctd  histories  of  all  Americans.  At  the 
piwh  of  a  button,  a  doctor  could  get  the  com- 
plete file  on  a  patient — his  Illnesses,  opera- 
tljus,  shots  taken,   and   the  like. 

This  comment  on  a  medical  data  bank  was 
made  by  a  doctor  who  knows  about  proposals 
to  set  one  up 

"It  would  be  a  great  thing  Computers  do 
not  forget  the  way  patients  often  do.  Ma- 
terial being  fed  into  a  data  bank  could  help 
us  spot  aii  epidemic  almost  a*  soon  ^a  It  got 
started." 

But.  again,  dangers  are  cited  of  possible 
mtsuse  of  a  medlcui  data  bank.  As  one  doc- 
tor put  it- 

Let's  assume  an  individual  had  a  nervous 
breakdown  years  ago  with  subsequent  com- 
plete recovery  Or  even  that  the  person  con- 
tracted  a  social   dl3ea.se   In  his  youth. 

Is  this  medlcAl  record  to  p>op  out  of  a 
computer  at  the  touch  of  a  button,  say.  by 
that  persons  employer''  What  might  such 
medical  information  mean  to  an  unscrupu- 
lous p<,jlltlclan  out  to  ge*'  an  opponent? 
Rigid  safeguards  would  be  needed  to  protect 
information  In  any  medical  bank." 

Government  offlclals  say  the  idea  of  a  med- 
ical data  bank  Is  stll!  In  the  dream  stage. 
However,  jne  agency  in  Government  already 
U  s<.Hindlng  !5ut  computer  manufacturers  for 
cost  estimates  on  equipment  that  wtruld  be 
needed 

OfT-OF-DATE     DATA? 

A  major  concern  that  Is  voiced  about  any 
data  center  Is  that  it  might  contain  out-of- 
date  or  questionable  tniirmatlon  that  could 
prove  harmful  As  an  example,  a  law  pro- 
fesisor  is  quoted  recently  as  saying: 

I  have  fliled  out  hundreds  of  detailed 
questionnaires  on  former  students.  My  ver- 
dict on  the  emotional  <uijustment  of  a  stu- 
dent I  saw  only  In  class  may  affect  him  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.     It's  damned  unfair." 

Prtini  a  computer  manufacturer's  repre- 
sentative. People  change,  j^t  there  Is  the 
real  p<jaslbmty  that  records  In  a  central  file 
wouldn't  be  updated.  Thus  a  bureaucrat 
passing  on  an  atppllcatlon  far  a  license,  say. 
could  turn  down  the  applicant  on  the  basis 
of  something  that  happened  ve:\r?  before, 
but  which  has  no  validity  now 

A  bu.siness  executive  'i-orried  about  the 
•rend  toward  central  files  tide  to  computers 
coniments  'It  Is  not  going  too  far  to  see 
emerging  the  ovitllnes  of  an  all-knowing,  all- 
seeing  Government — Big  Brother  Will  col- 
.ege  admlaaion  officials  or  employers  eventu- 
ally be  going  to  a  Government  bureaucrat  for 
claarai;cc  on  voong  people  under  oonsldera- 
Uon?" 


At  bottom,  the  big  worry  Is  not  the  use  of 
computers  by  Government.  It's  recognleed 
that  recordkeeping  In  today's  complex  world 
ha£  reached  the  point  where  Information  can 
only  be  efficiently  handled  by  high-speed 
computers. 

SAFES  ON   TAPE? 

"No  one  wants  to  wreck  the  machines  that 
bring  progress."  says  a  Columbia  University 
professor.  He  adds:  "InXormatlon  stored  oa 
a  computer  tape  could  be  safer  than  material 
now  in  a  file  drawer. 

"Codes  can  be  devised  so  that  computers 
wlU  divulge  Infonoatlon  only  to  qualified  re- 
cipients. Even  among  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment there  could  be  'blocks'  put  Into  the 
computer  system  to  prevent  swapping  of 
Information — such  as  Is  now  done  to  prevent 
Census  Bureau  material  from  getting  Into 
the  hands  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service." 

Still,  gro-wlng  numbers  of  people  are  con- 
cerned that  safeguards  on  a  central  file  could 
break  down,  that  people  In  places  of  power 
would  be  able  to  get  around  restrictions. 
The  most  Intimate  details  of  people's  lives 
might  then  be  used  for  purposes  much  dif- 
ferent from  those  Intended. 

Privacy  of  the  citizen  Is  seen  as  a  protec- 
tion against  abuse  of  power.  And  a  grow- 
ing number  of  people  see  propKxed  data  banks 
as  posing  a  potential  threat  to  that  privacy. 

Computers  make  It  possible  to  set  up  cen- 
tral files  on  nearly  200  million  Americans  of 
the  present  and  the  added  millions  of  the  fu- 
ture. A  Federal  data  center,  now  being  pro- 
posed, would  be  built  around  the  computer. 

Washington  today  spends  almost  t2  bil- 
lion each  year  In  operating  computers  and 
adding  to  its  battery  of  nearly  2,500  comput- 
ers. 

Capacity  to  record,  store,  compare,  and 
analyze  bits  of  Infmmation  is  practically 
unlimited. 

To  show  the  speed  Involved :  In  20  seconds  a 
man  with  a  pencil  can  add  two  12-dlglt 
numbers. 

A  man  with  an  adding  machine  can  do  10 
such  sums  in  20  seconds.  A  pioneer  comput- 
er pushed  that  up  to  100,000. 

Latest  computers  will  do  160  million  such 
computations  In  20  seconds. 

It's  the  potential  for  keeping  track  of  every 
move  of  every  indMdual  through  a  Govern- 
ment computer  center  that  Is  causing  warn- 
ings to  be  sounded. 

One  phase  of  the  growing  trend  toward 
policing  by  Washington  of  all  Americans  Is 
emphasized  by  a  Senator.  Edward  V.  Long, 
Democrat,  of  Missouri,  chairman  of  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, put  It  this  way; 

"I  must  report  to  you  that  the  right  of 
privacy — the  right  to  go  Into  your  home 
without  the  feao-  that  someone  la  secretly 
watching  your  every  move,  the  right  to  talk 
freely  with  your  attorney,  your  banker,  or 
your  wife  without  the  fear  of  a  hidden  re- 
corder or  transmitter — this  right  is  today 
being  dangerously  and  recklessly  Ignored  and 
violated." 

The  Senator  revealed :  "Our  investigations 
of  Big  Brother  tactics  by  Federal  agencies 
have  turned  up  some  really  incredible 
things. 

"For  example,  the  fact  that  the  Post  Of- 
fice was  turning  over  Qrst-clasa  mall  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  which,  in  turn, 
opened  the  letters. 

"The  Internal  Revenue  Service  runs  a 
snooping  school  where  the  agent's  gradua- 
tion present  Is  a  set  of  lock  picks.  This 
school  Is  still  in  full  opteration. 

"A  retired  officer  of  the  Federal  Narcotics 
Bureau  told  us  that  all  of  his  agents  wire- 
tap, regardless  of  State  and  Federal  law. 

"One  year  ago  the  IHS  told  us  they  did  not 
have  'bugs'  In  conference  rooms  where  attor- 
neys meet  with  clients.  Then,  after  my  In- 
vestigations, they  admitted  they  had  a  few. 
•  •  •  After  we  did  some  more  investigating, 
they  admitted   that  In  22  cities  they  had 


bugged  conference  rooms  and.  In  10  cities, 
conference  rooms  with  see-through  mirrors 
that  permit  agents  to  spy  on  taxpayers. 

"We  found  •  •  •  one  private  company 
which  had  sold  nearly  $100,000  worth  of 
snooping  equipment  to  10  Federal  agencies. 
Most  of  these  Federal  agencies  had  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  national  defense  or  na- 
tional security." 

If  the  Government  does  set  up  a  central 
file  or  dossier  bank  of  personal  data  on  peo- 
ple, there  will  be  a  huge  store  of  information 
at  hand  to  feed  Into  It. 

It  will  only  be  necessary  to  comb  the  rec- 
ords already  gathered  by  public  agencies- 
Federal.  State,  and  local — and  assemble  these 
records  In  one  place.  Most  people  probably 
would  be  surprised  to  know  how  much  infor- 
mation is  on  file  about  them.    For  example: 

Census  data:  Every  census  gathers  more 
detailed  data  than  the  preceding  one.  In 
1960,  controversy  developed  over  questions 
about  Incomes  and  other  personal  data. 
Even  more  Information  will  be  sought  In 
1970. 

Taxes:  In  files  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  there  are  the  most  minute  details  of 
people's  private  affairs.  Nobody  has  any 
secrets  from  the  tax  collector. 

Social  security:  In  these  files  are  data  on 
160  million  people,  living  and  dead. 

Bank  accounts:  Federal  agencies  supervise 
banks  and  have  access  to  records  of  deposits 
and  other  data. 

Fingerprints:  The  FBI  has  more  than  167 
million  sets  of  fingerprints. 

Armed  Forces:  Detailed  records,  showing 
all  manner  of  Information  on  the  milUonjB 
who  have  served  In  the  military,  are  in  the 
official  files. 

Security:  Extensive  files  are  gathered  on 
people  who  apply  for  any  of  the  3  million 
Federal  Jobs  requiring  security  clearance. 

Police:  Minions  of  Americans  are  In  the 
files  of  the  police  for  various  reasons.  Includ- 
ing offenses  or  Indiscretions  of  long  ago. 

Schools:  Courses,  grades,  I.Q.-test  scores, 
personality  profiles,  teachers'  evaluations — 
all  this  is  only  a  p>ortlon  of  the  records  kept 
on  those  who  go  through  school. 

Drivers:  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
has  a  master  file,  on  computer  tapes,  of  all 
drivers  whose  licenses  have  been  suspended 
or  revoked  because  of  Involvement  in  a  fatal 
accident  or  drunken  driving. 

That's  Just  a  sample  of  the  data  now  kept 
on  people.  More  detailed  information  Is 
being  complied  all  the  time.  With  comput- 
ers &Qd  central  files.  It  would  be  the  work  of 
a  split  second  to  tap  this  store  of  data  on 
almost  any  person  In  the  country. 
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FRANCIS  BELLAMY 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President, 
Francis  Bellamy,  clergyman  and  editor, 
led  a  full  and  varied  life  of  76  years:  a 
Baptist  minister  for  12  years,  serving 
successively  as  pastor  of  three  churches; 
staff  member  and  contributor  to  the 
Youth's  Companion  and  to  various  other 
publications  for  another  12  years;  ad- 
vertising editor  with  Everybody's  Maga- 
zine for  11  years;  and  advertising  account 
executive  for  a  final  6  years  before  his 
retirement.  This  was  a  life  of  service  and 
achievement,  marked  by  concern  for  so- 
cial welfare,  for  the  education  of  youth, 
and  for  pohtlcal  responsibility.  Francis 
Bellamy's  talent  for  concise  statement, 
and  his  heartfelt  passion  for  his  native 
land,  fused  once  In  that  noble  and  power- 
ful statement  for  which  his  name  is  re- 
membered today,  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance to  the  flag.  This  statement,  as 
Bellamy  composed  it  for  the  national 
public  schools  celebration  of  Columbus 


Day  in  1892,  sponsored  by  Youth's  Com- 
panion, read: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag — and  to  the 
Republic  for  which  it  stands — one  Nation 
indlrislble — with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 

Today  we  have  altered  the  phrase,  "my 
flag."  to  "the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America."  and  we  have  added  the  words 
'under  God."  Otherwise,  the  pledge  re- 
mains as  Bellamy  wrote  it,  and  this 
pledge,  and  the  spirit  of  loyalty  which  it 
inspires  and  expresses,  stands  today  as  a 
lasting  memorial  to  the  great  soul  and 
penetrating  mind  of  Francis  Bellamy.  It 
is  fitting  that  this  Nation,  to  which  he 
wrote  so  fine  a  tribute,  should  rejoice 
upon  the  anniversary  of  his  birth  on 
May  18,  1855.  I  therefore  whole- 
heartedly concur  in  the  movement  to  de- 
clare May  18,  1966,  Francis  Bellamy  Day. 


MORE  CHANGES.  MORE  CHANCES— 
A  SPEECH  OFF  THE  BEATEN  TRACK 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
occasionally  among  the  thousands  of 
speeches  heard  in  Washington  each  year, 
there  is  one  so  off  the  beaten  track  that 
It  surprises,  delights  and  cheers  us.  Such 
a  speech  was  one  given  recently  at  the 
Magazine  Publishers  Association  by  Ed- 
ward Weeks,  the  editor  who  made  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  important  reading  for 
all  of  us  over  many  years. 

It  concerns  first  the  art  of  tombsman- 
ihip.  a  subject  not  recently  discussed  on 
the  Senate  floor  but  close  to  Mr.  Weeks' 
heart  because  of  his  recent  retirement. 
I  defy  any  one  to  read  it  without  smiling. 
A  hearty  laugh  will  follow  when  one 
reads  his  account  of  "naked  diplomacy" 
during  the  Teddy  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion and  his  description  of  one  man  at 
one  desk  in  the  State  Department  in  1937 
"trying  to  cope  with  the  riptide  of  Rus- 
sian aggression." 

Editor  Weeks  gives  us  an  idea  to  brood 
over  when  he  quotes  Sir  Oliver  Franks 
on  the  danger  of  a  diplomat  being  away 
from  Washington  at  the  moment  that 
this  country  "wakes  up  and  finds  itself 
m  agreement."  He  gives  examples  of 
the  part  magazines  play  in  bringing  the 
Nation's  readers  to  "that  instant  of  crys- 
tallization" of  sentiment.  He  shows  us 
scHne  of  the  ways  "our  national  confu- 
sion" gets  resolved.  He  closes  with  a 
sentence  about  the  United  States  which 
I  believe  any  Member  of  the  Senate— any 
official  in  a  democracy— will  cherish: 

Gentlemen,  if  there  is  a  more  fearless  and 
independent  body  of  readers  anywhere  In  the 
world,  I  would  not  know  where  to  find  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  be  printed  in  the 
KEcoRD.  I  commend  it  to  Senators.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  our  friend  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly— even  in  his  "entomb- 
ment"—maintains  the  knack  of  slipping 
a  solid  gold  nugget  into  what  seems  only 
enchanting  froth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

More  Chanois,  Mork  Chancis 

(By  Edward  Weeks) 

er«**l,,-**i?,'  ^°'^o'"«l  guests,  feUow  publlsh- 

•mpathetlcany  Mr.  stein  lowered  his  voice 


when  he  came  to  my  retirement.  In  no  coun- 
try in  the  world  is  the  art  of  tombsmanshlp, 
the  act  of  public  embalming,  so  beautifully 
displayed  as  in  the  United  States.  It  is  true 
that  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  number  of  years 
spectacularly  embalmed  two  of  its  national 
heroes,  Lenin  and  Stalin,  and  when  they 
found  that  Stalin's  record  would  not  wash 
they  had  him  removed  In  the  dead  of  night, 
and  narrowed  their  display  to  one. 

But  In  America  every  leader  in  his  pro- 
fession, every  business  executive,  even  an 
editor,  as  he  passes  the  cutoff  point  of  65,  is 
entombed,  with  a  burst  of  fireworks.  For  an 
Interval  he  is  feted  at  receptions;  he  is  given 
a  Paul  Revere  bowl;  his  portrait  Is  unveiled, 
there  are  banquets  at  which  things  are  said 
about  him  which  he  may  believe  but  his  wife 
never— and  then,  like  Stalin,  he  quietly  sinks 
Into  the  shadows.  Not  the  Egyptians,  not  the 
Russians,  not  the  Chinese  wUl  ever  rival  us 
at  tombsmanshlp — and  part  of  the  artistry 
Is  that  it  is  all  wrapped  up  and  over  within 
a  month. 

Speaking  of  entombment  may  I  divert  your 
attention  for  a  moment  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. My  friend,  the  former  Ambassador 
WUliam  Phillips,  Is  today  one  of  the  oldest 
living  graduates  of  State;  he  began  In  1903 
as  a  private  secretary  to  Ambassador  Rulus 
Choate  in  London  and  his  next  post  took  him 
to  Peking  under  our  Minister,  Mr,  Rockhlll. 
In  his  book,  "Ventures  In  Diplomacy"  BUI 
PhUllps  writes  that  when  he  began  his  duties 
In  Washington  60  years  ago  the  entire  per- 
sonnel of  State  numbered  167  persons  and 
the  diplomatic  mall  was  delivered  by  an 
ancient  Negro  messenger  who  placed  the  en- 
velopes In  wire  baskets  hanging  on  the  out- 
side of  the  office  doors,  the  baskets  being 
marked,  "Secret"  and  "Confidential."  Teddy 
Roosevelt  was  then  President  and  as  Phillips 
played  good  tennis  and  liked  to  walk  he  was 
soon  a  member  of  what  was  called  the 
"Tennis  Cabinet."  In  the  InUmacy  of  the 
White  House  he  heard  TJl.  tell  of  a  tramp  he 
had  Just  taken  with  M.  Jusserand.  the  French 
Ambassador.  When  they  reached  Rock 
Creek  the  President  proposed  that  they  swim 
across:  he  stripped,  plunged  In  and  was  soon 
on  the  other  bank.  Whereupon  the  Am- 
tiassador  followed  suit  but  when  he  sputtered 
out  of  the  water,  like  Teddy  in  the  buff,  it 
was  seen  that  he  had  forgotten  to  remove 
his  brown  kid  gloves.  That  happened  60 
years  ago  In  the  days  of  what  we  might  call, 
"naked  diplomacy." 

In  1»37  when  another  Roosevelt  was  Presi- 
dent we  were  seeking  to  persuade  the  Soviet 
Union  to  repay  us  for  the  American  invest- 
ments which  had  been  confiscated  during 
the  revolution  and  our  poUcy  was  based  on 
a  blend  of  martinis  and  soothing  sirup 
which  it  was  thought  would  make  the  Rus- 
sians amenable.  Indeed,  the  faith  In 
PUJi.'s  Infiuence  over  Stalin  was  such  that 
the  Russian  division  of  the  State  Department 
was  reduced  to  a  single  room  containing  two 
desks:  at  one  desk  sat  the  man  who  was 
In  charge  of  our  affairs  with  Poland;  at  the 
other  sat  George  P.  Kennan,  a  well -qualified 
but  solitary  diplomat  who  did  not  believe 
in  the  efficacy  of  soothing  sirup.  It  seems 
hardly  credible  that  less  than  30  years  ago 
we  had  one  man  at  one  desk  trying  to  cope 
with  the  rtptlde  of  Russian  aggression. 

Today,  although  I  am  sure  there  are  times 
when  President  Johnson  must  wish  he  could 
ten  General  de  Gaulle  to  go  Jump  in  the 
Potomac,  our  Executive  can  no  longer  indulge 
in  that  form  of  "naked  diplomacy".  Nor 
does  our  State  Department,  now  having  a 
personnel  of  15.000  in  Washington,  dele- 
gate the  Russian  problems  to  one  man  at 
one  desk.  I  have  used  those  two  vignettes 
to  illustrate  how  great  a  change  has  over- 
taken us  since  Pearl  Harbor;  never  in  history 
has  a  nation  been  obliged  to  accept  such 
untested  responsibilities  as  we  have  taken 
on  in  the  past  two  decades. 


In  this  world  of  urgency  and  peril,  of 
belligerency  and  caution,  of  generosity  as 
spontaneous  as  the  Marshall  plan,  and  of 
destruction  as  cynical  as  the  defoliation  In 
Vietnam,  the  magazine  editor,  like  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  must  deal  m  futures,  must 
live  with  crises  which  admit  no  quick  so- 
lution, and  must  everlastingly  seek  for  ex- 
planations his  people  will  understand.  To 
this  task  we  must  bring  both  vigilance  and 
himiUlty.  And  on  Monday  mornings  which 
I  find  the  most  exhilarating  In  the  week 
we  bring  something  else:  the  realization  that 
the  more  changes  that  occur  the  more 
chances  we  have  of  strengthetUng  our 
American  destiny. 

A  few  years  ago  on  the  occasion  of  Walter 
Llppmann's  70th  birthday  the  corps  of  Jour- 
nalists tendered  him  a  luncheon  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club.  It  was  not  an  entomb- 
ment for  everyone  realizes  that  Walter  is 
not  replaceable.  His  response  on  this  oc- 
casion is  worth  recalling ; 

"Last  summer  while  walking  in  the  woods 
and  on  the  mountains  where  I  live  I  found 
myself  daydreaming  about  how  I  would 
answer,  about  how  I  would  explain  and  Jus- 
tify, the  business  of  being  opinionated  and 
of  airing  opinions  reguarly  several  times  a 
week. 

"Is  It  not  abe\ird,  I  heard  the  critics  say- 
ing, that  anyone  should  think  he  knows 
enough  to  write  so  much  about  so  many 
things?  You  write  about  foreign  poUcy.  Do 
you  see  the  cables  which  pour  Into  the  State 
Department  every  day  from  aU  parts  of  the 
world?  Do  you  attend  the  staff  meetings  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  his  advisers?  Are 
you  a  member  of  the  NaUonal  Security  Coun- 
cil, and  what  about  all  those  other  countries 
which  you  write  about?  Do  you  have  the 
run  of  10  DowiUng  Street,  and  bow  do  you 
listen  In  on  the  deliberations  of  the  Presid- 
ium of  the  Kremlin?  Why  dont  you  admit 
that  you  are  an  outsider  and  that  you  are 
therefore  by  definition  an  Ignorramus?  How 
then  do  you  presume  to  Interpret,  much  less 
to  criticize  and  to  disagree  with,  the  policy 
of  your  own  Government,  and  for  that  mat- 
ter of  any  other  government?" 

And  he  closed  with  words  so  honest  and 
so  searching  that  they  brought  a  rising  ac- 
claim: 

"If  the  country  is  to  be  governed  with  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  then  the  governed 
must  arrive  at  opinions  about  what  their 
governors  want  them  to  consent  to." 

We  editors  are  always  straining  to  reach 
the  moment  of  crystallization,  when  readers 
will  look  up  from  our  pages  and  say,  "Tes, 
that  Is  exactly  what  I  think.  That  writer  has 
added  the  whole  thing  up  correctly."  I  re- 
member hearing  Sir  Oliver  Pranks,  when  he 
was  the  British  Ambassador  In  Washington, 
comment  on  the  differences  between  the' 
British  and  American  democracy.  He  said. 
"One  of  the  first  things  a  diplomat  in  your 
country  learns  Is  not  to  be  away  from  Wash- 
ington for  too  long.  You  people  have  your 
own  singular  way  of  making  up  your  minds. 
Things  drift  along  in  a  seemlnglv  aimless 
fashion  In  Congress  and  your  commenta- 
tors and  editorial  wrlterr  at  many  points  of 
difference,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  one 
bright  morning  the  country  wakes  up  and 
finds  Itself  In  agreement.  A  consensus  has 
been  arrived  at  and  the  design  accepted  as 
If  It  came  down  from  on  high.  A  diplomat 
should  not  be  away  from  your  Capital  when 
that  moment  occurs." 

The  magazine  editor  plays  a  powerful  part 
In  bringing  readers  to  this  instant  of  crystal- 
lization: It  Is  his  unique  opportunity  to 
provide  the  summation  of  a  point  of  view. 
Each  of  us  works  this  out  In  his  own  way. 
In  the  spring  of  1940,  In  my  third  year  as 
editor  of  the  Atlantic,  I  heard  that  Nehru 
president  of  the  Nationalist  Party  in  India! 
had  been  JaUed  by  the  British  and  I  assumed" 
that  since  he  had  time  on  his  hands  he  might 
do  a  little  writing  for  us.    So  I  Invited  him 
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to  do  an  article  on  the  India  which  he  »aw 
emerging  when  the  war  was  over  Oniy  the 
British  would  have  passed  on  such  a  request 
to  a  poUtlcai  prisoner,  and  only  the  British 
would  have  released  to  me  the  firmly  rea- 
soned, m.passioned  dec.aration  of  Indl&n 
Independence  which  Nehru  wrote.  Even  to- 
day Nehru  3  words  have  a  bite  as  you  can 
tell  from  this  brief  quotation: 

"The  tragedy  Is  that  Britain  should  have 
encouraged,  and  should  continue  to  encour- 
age, disruptive  and  reactlor-.ary  tendencies  In 
India  m  order  to  preserve  her  Imperial  In- 
terests She  will  not  preserve  them.,  for  they 
are  destined  to  go,  but  they  will  go  In  hos- 
tility and  conflict  If  no  b«tter  way  Is  found. 
The  day  when  India  could  submit  to  external 
Impositions  Is  past." 

The  only  thing  wrong  about  this  article 
was  my  timing;  for  It  appeared  In  print  leoa 
than  a  month  before  Dunkirk  and  when 
p«opie  had  time  to  reflect  they  were  so  con- 
cerned with  the  future  of  Britain  that  they 
had  small  thought  for  the  future  of  India. 
The  Dally  Worker  was  the  only  American 
periodical  to  notice  Nehru's  declaration  of 
Independence  and  they  reprinted  It  In  full 
with  ut  asking  permission  Yet  had  I  pub- 
lished this  very  same  article  at  the  war's 
end  in  1945,  It  would  have  come  far  closer 
to  the  moment  of  truth 

But  at  the  war's  end  there  were  two  of 
my  rivals  who  were  unerring  in  their  timing. 
When  Harold  Ross  sent  John  Hersey  to  Hiro- 
shima to  do  an  anniversary  article  on  that 
terrible  cataclysm  and  then  devoted  an  en- 
tire Issue  of  the  New  Yorker  to  this  Shocking, 
pitiable  story,  he  touched  the  American  con- 
science to  the  quick  And  when  In  July  of 
1947  Hamilton  Pish  Armstrong,  the  editor 
of  Foreign  .Affairs  persuaded  Mr  X,  the  nom 
de  plume  of  George  F  Kennan,  to  define 
"The  S<.)urces  of  Soviet  Conduct" — and  how 
they  might  be  contained  bv  the  free  world, 
that  article  paved  the  way  for  an  agreement 
on  "the  containment  policy,"  which  has  en- 
dured to  this  day 

The  more  changes,  the  more  chances  there 
are  for  an  editor  to  resolve  our  national 
confusion  That  Is  what  John  Fischer  of 
Harper's  did  with  the  penetrating  article, 
The  Illusion  of  .Ajnerlcan  Omnipotence"  by 
D  vv  Brogan  It  Is  what  Max  AscoU  did  In 
the  Repi^rter  with  his  two  unsparing  articles 
on  the  China  lobby  It  is  what  James  Shep- 
ley  of  Life  did  with  his  article.  'How  Dulles 
Averted  War  "  which  held  some  surprising 
confidences  of  John  Foster  Dulles,  then  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  incidentally  coined 
the  word  "brinkmanship  "  It  showed  us 
what  Dulles  policy  was  good  for — and  where 
It  was  dangerous. 

There  is  a  bit  of  the  missionary  In  every 
American  and  In  our  zeal  to  defend  the  free 
world  we  sometimes  forget  that  our  right 
arm.  our  power  to  defend  can  only  be  aa 
strong  as  our  heart  is  strong  here  at  home. 
Let  me  call  to  your  minds  the  more  striking 
magazine  articles  which  have  warned  us  of 
how  vulnerable  we  are  People  will  long  re- 
member those  Irrefutable  papers  which  fore- 
tolct,  m  the  New  Yorker,  the  destruction  of 
our  balance  of  nature  by  the  pesticides,  the 
series  on  •Silent  Spring"  which  Rachel  Car- 
son wrote  as  she  Wk»  dying  of  cancer  People 
are  stU!  talking  about  the  Issue  of  Scientific 
.\mertcan  which  Gerry  Pie!  published  last 
fall  depleting  so  vividly  the  plight  and  the 
hope  of  our  great  cities  Just  at  the  moment 
when  we  were  setting  up  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  Every  magazine  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  struggle  for  civil  rights  I  take 
a  partisan  pride  in  the  articles  on  "The 
South  and  the  Southerner"  which  Ralph 
McOlll.  at  my  urging,  wrote  for  the  Atlantic: 
I    listened    when    James    Baldwin    describes 

The  Fire  Next  Time":  and  I  took  a  vicarious 
pride  in  that  penetrating  symposium  on 
"The  White  Problem  "  which  John  Johnaon 
p'jt  together  In    "Ebony"  in  A-agust  of  1965. 


Some  of  our  troubles  like  that  of  Watta 
In  Los  Angeles  are  too  Intricate  and  too 
stubborn  for  any  Immediate  solution  and  In 
such  cases  we  keep  the  pressure  steadily 
applied.  This  Is  what  Gardner  Cowles  has 
done  so  effectively  In  Look.  That  trenchant 
article.  "Three  Who  Died,"  was  the  work  of  a 
three-man  Look  team,  and  It  Is  the  best 
summation  of  why  those  convtUalve  Negro 
riots  occurred.  It  Is  like  Mike  Cowles'  edi- 
torial philosophy  that  you  do  not  let  mat- 
ters stand  after  one  such  survey;  he  believes 
that  the  steady  and  continued  exploration  of 
a  dangerous  subject  will  provide  the  ctmiu- 
latlve  understanding  we  need.  There  are 
others  who  share  Mike's  conviction :  think  of 
Barbara  Ward  and  of  how  steadfastly  she 
has  appealed  for  aid  other  than  weaponry 
for  the  more  vulnerable  new  nations.  Think 
of  James  Bryant  Conant  and  how  patiently 
and  with  what  Illumination  his  articles  have 
helped  to  raise  the  standards  In  our  public 
schools. 

I  said  earlier  that  editors  face  their  respon- 
sibility with  vigilance  and  humility.  It  la 
a  humbling  business  to  try  to  scan  the  future. 
"The  future,"  says  Walter  Llppmann,  "Is  not 
predetermined  tn  any  book  that  any  man 
has  written.  The  future  Is  what  man  will 
make  It;  and  about  the  present,  In  which  the 
future  Is  being  prepared,  we  know  something, 
but  not  everything,  and  not  nearly  enough." 
In  our  struggle  for  truth  1  think  you  will 
agree  that  we  are  aided  by  the  most  con- 
scientious and  responsive  body  of  readers  this 
Nation  has  ever  known.  For  43  years  I  have 
been  studying  the  reading  habits  of  Ameri- 
cans. I  remember  how  complacent  we  were 
In  the  golden  twenties,  how  little  concerned 
with  what  was  going  on  In  Europe.  I  re- 
member how  self-centered  and  resentful  we 
were  In  the  depths  of  the  depression.  I  re- 
member how  slow  we  were  to  rouse  ourselves 
against  Hitler's  terrible  threat  In  the  late 
thirties. 

History  has  a  way  of  sending  us  telegrams. 
Some  of  these  telegrams  are  a  shock,  but  we 
read  them  and  take  them  to  heart;  others 
seem  so  shocking  that  we  throw  them  away 
unheeded.  History  sent  us  two  portentous 
telegrams  in  the  1930'8.  One  was  from  John 
Maynard  Keynes,  and  when  we  had  had  time 
to  study  It  and  to  understand  what  he  meant 
by  deficit  financing,  we  found  the  answer  to 
unemployment  and  a  defense  against  the 
alternating  booms  and  depressions  which  had 
wracked  this  Nation  for  150  years.  The  sec- 
ond telegram  which  was  even  more  shocking 
and  which  we  did  not  heed  came  to  us  from 
Hitler  In  the  form  of  "Meln  Kampf."  The 
first  translations  of  "Meln  Kampf"  reached 
us  In  1933  but  not  until  years  later,  not  until 
1939  did  we  read  the  complete  text  and 
realize  that  he  really  meant  what  he  said. 

Editors  and  readers  alike,  we  have  become 
a  very  different  people  since  1946.  Our  elec- 
torate listens  to  the  televised  news  In  the 
early  morning  and  again  before  supper.  It 
follows  the  newspapers  closely,  not  Just  the 
sports  page,  the  murders,  and  the  comics. 
Since  1946  our  electorate  has  shown  an  In- 
satiable demand  for  history,  for  the  best 
thinking  on  foreign  affairs,  and  for  fearless, 
unsparing  explanation  of  what  we  muat  do 
about  civil  rights,  conservation,  the  use  of 
drugs,  the  pollution  of  air  and  water,  the  rat- 
like  corruption  that  always  gnaws  at  the 
American  fabric.  Gentlemen,  If  there  Is  a 
more  fearless  and  Independent  body  of  read- 
ers anywhere  In  the  world.  I  would  not  know 
where  to  find  It. 


The  President  has  rightly  seized  the 
Initiative  by  proposing  the  development 
of  such  a  treaty  now,  rather  than  wait- 
ing until  after  the  expected  problems 
arise. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  would 
benefit  from  proliferating  our  earth- 
bound  conflicts  into  outer  space.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  advantages  of  coopera- 
tion in  space  exploration  are  significant. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  Baltimore's  Sun's  edi- 
torial printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Space  Treatt 

President  Johnson's  appeal  for  a  treaty 
to  prevent  space  explorations  from  posing 
"serious  political  confiicts"  Is  historic  and 
welcome.  He  Is  quite  right  In  saying  that 
now,  on  the  eve  of  actual  ventures  to  the 
moon  and  beyond.  Is  the  proper  time  to 
establish  rules  for  the  conduct  of  nations 
In  space.  We  hope  he  Is  correct  when  he 
says  "the  time  Is  ripe"  for  agreement  on  those 
rules. 

Only  the  United  States  and  Russia  have 
the  capacity  for  space  voyage  at  the  moment, 
but  that  will  not  always  be.  It  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  both  nations,  and  to  the  advan- 
tage of  all  the  others  who  will  follow  In 
developing  the  necessary  technology,  to  out- 
law war  and  narrow  national  exploitation  In 
space.  Much  of  the  modern  bloody  history 
of  western  man  stems  from  the  colonial  con- 
flict that  followed  the  discovery  of  the  "new 
world."  Those  conflicts  were  not  prevented 
by  the  two  great  powers  of  another  day 
dividing  up  the  spoils  between  them.  The 
knowledge  and  possible  riches  of  the  planets 
are  tempting,  and  the  best  time  to  agree 
that  those  riches  belong  to  all  Is  now, 
prudentlally  In  advance. 

The  strategic  Implications  of  national  con- 
trol of  the  moon,  the  planets  and  space  are 
still  murky — but  still  ominous.  The  Presi- 
dent rightly  asks  agreement  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  no  weapons  of  mass  destruction  be 
stationed  by  any  nation  on  celestial  bodies. 
If  the  major  powers  could  agree  to  that  now, 
It  would  be  a  further  step  toward  stability, 
aa  logical  and  promising  as  the  partial  test 
ban  treaty. 

For  scientists  the  benefits  of  space  cooper- 
ation are  obvious.  Presently  there  is  much 
duplication  of  effort  and  priorities  of  a  non- 
sclentlflc  nature  often  are  Imposed  on  pro- 
grams because  of  political  pressures. 

For  the  taxpayer,  too,  there  would  be 
benefits  from  cooperation.  The  space  pro- 
gram is  enormously  exjjenslve  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  but  It  could  be  much  less  expen- 
sive If  there  were  no  military-political  neces- 
sity to  conduct  so  much  of  it  on  a  crash 
basis. 
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PROPOSED     TREATY     ON     OUTER 
SPACE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Baltimore  Sun  carried  a  cogent  editorial 
this  morning  in  support  of  President 
Johnson's  propoeal  of  a  treaty  governing 
the  use  of  outer  space. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
W.  E.  Davis,  a  Baptist  minister  from 
Newport,  Ark.,  is — like  many  of  us — con- 
cerned about  the  rapid  proliferation  of 
pornography  in  America  today. 

Dr.  Davis,  founder  and  director  of  the 
Clean  Literature  Crusade  expresses  his 
concern  in  the  lollowing  words: 

America's  moral  stream  is  l>elng  polluted 
dally  by  the  fllthy-flngered  pomographers 
who  fling  their  filth  and  vend  their  vice  from 
every  newsstand  in  America.  Yet,  when  one 
daree  to  protest  their  moral  pollution  he  U 
accused  of  censorship. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  an  article  entitled  "Clean 


Literature  Crusade  Launched  by  W.  E. 
Davis,"  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Clean  LrrEBATDSE  Critsaoe  Launched  bt 

W.  E.  Davis,   Newport   Minister 

(By  W.  E.  Davis) 

America's  moral  stream  Is  being  polluted 
dally  by  the  filthy-flngered  pornograpbers 
who  filng  their  filth  and  vend  their  vice 
from  every  newsstand  In  America.  Yet, 
when  one  dares  to  protest  this  moral  pol- 
lution he  Is  accused  of  censorship. 

Cutting  out  from  society  the  cancerous 
growth  of  pornography  la  not  censorship. 
Cleaning  out  the  Augean  stables  of  Amer- 
ica is  not  censorship.  On  the  contrary,  this 
is  cleansing  America,  this  is  protecting  the 
American  people  and  the  American  home  as 
much  as  fighting  on  the  battlefields  of  the 
Nation   for    the   security   of    our   coastlines. 

America  has  a  moral  consciousness  which 
needs  to  be  aroused  and  activated.  Sir,  at 
this  very  moment,  an  enemy,  as  potentially 
pemacious  en  bombs  from  Peking,  rockets 
from  Moscow,  or  missiles  from  Havana,  is 
spreading  its  poison  through  the  body  of  our 
United  States.  This  foe  is  all  the  more 
deadly  because  It  Is  not  even  recognized  as 
a  threat  to  the  ultimate  safety  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Yet  the  sad  and  oft-repeated  lesson  of 
history  teaches  us  that  In  vain  does  a  bronze 
shield  defend  the  heart  of  a  country  If  the 
innermost  core  of  the  nation's  heart  Is  eaten 
away  by  the  dry  rot  of  Immorality. 

So  it  is  In  otir  cherished  country  today. 
The  purveyors  of  pornography  and  vendors 
of  vice  pose  as  deadly  a  threat  to  our  na- 
tional survival  as  the  most  dangerous  weap- 
on in  the  armory  of  communism. 

A  house  of  sand  will  become  a  sturdy  struc- 
ture In  comparison  to  the  fragility  of  our 
civilization  il  the  mortar  of  moral  fiber  Is 
withdrawn  from  between  the  stone  blocks 
of  our  National  Temple, 

Entire  civilizations  have  been  built  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  effects  of  books.  The  reading 
of  a  good,  clean  book,  such  as  the  Bible,  will 
have  a  beneficlent  effect  upon  society.  At 
the  same  time,  the  reading  of  a  bad,  dirty 
book,  such  as  "Meln  Kampf,"  will  have  a 
baneful  effect  upon  society. 

Yes,  we  as  Americans,  are  living  in  a  time 
of  tremendous  moral  crisis.  This  moral  crisis 
is  evident  tn  many  phases  of  American  life, 
but  perhaps  there  Is  no  areas  wherein  It  is 
better  illustrated  than  In  the  field  of  litera- 
ture. 

For  example,  the  latrine  literature  ad- 
vanced by  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
advocating  a  "new  morality" — found  wide  ac- 
ceptance in  the  religious  world.  The  pursual 
of  this  pornographic  propaganda  has  pro- 
duced the  theological  theory — "God  is  dead." 

Likewise,  In  oiu-  schools  and  colleges,  boys 
and  girls  have  drunk  the  drippings  from 
depraved  minds  until  today  demonstrations 
desecrate  the  "land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave." 

Literature,  it  seems  to  me,  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  uplift,  not  to  degrade.  This  Is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  material  presented  to  young 
minds  m  their  formative  stages.  In  the 
minds  of  the  generation  which  will  one  day 
lead  our  Nation,  we  have  an  obligation,  a 
moral  obligation,  if  you  please,  to  Inculcate 
ai  appreciation  for  the  best  our  society  has 
to  offer,  not  a  morbid  Interest  In  Its  more 
sordid  aspects. 

To  a  great  extent,  a  literate  nation  Is  what 
It  reads.  Our  reading  material  directs  our 
thoughts.  Our  thoughts,  in  turn,  direct  our 
actions.  Our  actions  congeal  to  form  our 
liabits.    Our  habits  mold  our  very  characters. 

Arnold  Toynbee  is  reported  to  have  said, 
that  of  the  21  civilizations  which  have  arisen 
and  vanished,  19  fell  from  internal  decay. 

So,  my  Interest,  sir.  Is  not  censorship.  Just 
»  concern   about  the  moral   foundation   of 


America.  It  Is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the 
lofty  profession  of  Journalism  when  any  Indi- 
vidual will  editorially  erode  the  moral  foun- 
dations of  our  "Great  Society." 

May  I  conclude  by  saying — "Extremism  In 
the  defense  of  decency  Is  no  vice.  Moderation 
In  respect  to  morality  Is  no  virtue." 


THREAT  TO  PROJECT  MOHOLE 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  immediate  and  un- 
favorable reaction  which  resulted  from 
the  action  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  last  week  in  disapproving 
funds  for  Project  Mohole.  Specifically,  I 
refer  to  two  editorials  from  responsible 
newspapers  expressing  concern  over  the 
future  of  the  project.  One  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  Honolulu  advertiser  last 
Saturday;  the  other  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning.  Both  make  a  strong 
case  for  continuing  this  scientific  proj- 
ect tis  a  matter  of  national  interest. 

As  one  who  has  long  supported  Project 
Mohole,  I  take  the  view  that  the  project 
should  be  continued — that  its  potential 
for  providing  mankind  with  new  and 
needed  scientific  information  about  the 
earth's  structure  outweighs  the  costs  in- 
volved. 

I  quote  from  the  Honolulu  Advertiser's 
editorial : 

It  Is  possible  to  sympathize  with  the  Rep- 
resentatives in  their  enormous  task  of  trying 
to  squeeze  waste  out  of  a  $14  billion  money 
bin  for  23  Federal  agencies.  We  wish  them 
luck  so  long  as  the  cutting  and  pruning  are 
Judlclotisly  exercised  and  those  projects 
tossed  on  the  scrap  heap  are  truly  expend- 
able.   That  Is  good  Government. 

But  we  are  budgeting  billions  for  spxace 
exploration.  It  Is  deemed  in  the  national 
Interest  to  do  so  and  to  land  a  man  on  the 
moon  by  1970.  It  makes  no  sense,  therefore, 
to  eliminate  the  one  project  afoot  that  may 
tell  us  what  matter  we  will  find  out  there  and 
how  to  cope  with  It. 

A  kill  In  funds  now  would  kill  the  entire 
program — "As  If  we  had  never  started,"  said 
Dr.  George  P.  Woollard,  head  of  the  Institute 
of  Geophysics  here  at  the  university  and 
spearhead  of  the  Mohole  project — 130  million 
would  be  do'wn  the  drain. 

It  seems  at  this  moment  when  the  spend- 
ing of  Federal  funds  Is  being  examined  so 
critically,  we  may  find  that  we  cannot  afford 
not  to  go  ahead  with  Mohole. 

If  what  the  scientists  say  Is  true  about 
its  value  to  the  space  program,  we  shall  have 
to  come  back  to  it  eventually — behind  the 
Russians? — at  a  time  when  the  cost  could 
be  billions,  not  millions. 

I  commend  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  for 
stating  the  case  for  restoring  funds  for 
Project  Mohole  so  clearly  and  cogently. 

The  Washington  Post  editorial  also  ad- 
vances wmvincing  arguments  against 
abtmdoning  the  project.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  Post  editorial 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post,  May  9, 
19661 
Project  Mohole  Stymied 
Project  Mohole,  an  ambitious  but  uncer- 
tain scientific  attempt  to  pierce  the  earth's 
crust,    has    become    a    victim    of    the    war- 
spurred   congressional   economy   drive.     The 
House  Appropriations  Committee  has  denied 
it  funds  for  fiscal  1967.     Even  though  there 
Is  reason  for  concern  about  Mohole  on  both 
cost   and   management   counts,   a   complete 


cutoff  of  money  risks  the  loss  of  the  funds 
already  Invested. 

The  ambitious  plan  to  drill  through  the 
earth's  crust  30,000  feet  under  the  Pacific 
Ocean  off  Hawaii  has  caught  the  imagina- 
tion of  world  scientists.  It  is  exciting  to 
speculate  about  what  might  be  learned  from 
samplings  taken  so  deep  In  the  earth.  More- 
over, If  the  huge  unanchored  drilling  plat- 
form planned  for  Mohole  actually  works  and 
if  the  drilling  process  Itself  works,  they  may 
be  of  great  assistance  to  the  oil  Industry  as 
Its  offshore  exploration  moves  to  deeper 
waters. 

But  there  are  three  reasons  for  doubt  about 
Mohole.  First,  the  prospective  cost  has  risen 
sharply.  Elstlmates  now  are  about  tSO  mil- 
lion and  some  authorities  foresee  a  total  of 
as  much  as  (130  million — substantially  more 
than  envisaged  even  last  September  when  the 
administration's  scientific  advisers  gave  their 
final  approval.  Second,  there  Is  a  feeling 
within  Congress  that  the  project  has  been 
mismanaged  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, which  was  not  originally  constituted 
as  an  operational  agency.  Third.  MohoIe*B 
principal  champion,  Representation  Albert 
Thomas,  of  Texas,  died  in  February,  and 
there  seemingly  is  no  one  else  with  the  same 
lnt«-est  In  pushing  appropriations  for  It. 
Thus  critics  and  skeptics  have  an  open  field. 

Yet  It  would  be  a  pity  to  abandon  this 
effort  to  learn  more  about  the  environment 
of  the  planet  on  which  we  live — especially 
when  there  is  still  so  much  attention  to  the 
mysteries  of  outer  space.  Complete  with- 
drawal from  the  Mohole  project  would  mean 
writing  off  an  Investment  of  some  (SO  mil- 
lion. Perhaps  the  requested  new  appropria- 
tion of  $19.6  million  Is  excessive;  but  cannot 
enough  be  provided  to  keep  the  project  on  a 
standby  basis  so  that  It  may  be  resumed  at  a 
more  favorable  time?  Surely  the  scientific 
community  and  the  White  House  ought  to 
urge  reinstatement  of  enotigh  funds  to  keep 
Project  Mohole  cranking  in  low  gear. 


COMMUTER  TRAIN  CUTBACK 
IN  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  make  no 
comment  on  the  legal  aspects  of  the  New 
Jersey  Public  Utility  Commission's  deci- 
sion In  the  Erie-Lackawanna  case.  But 
its  practical  effect  is  clear.  Railroad 
commuter  service  in  our  metropolitan 
New  Jersey-New  York  region  Is  about  to 
be  reduced  still  further. 

By  now  everyone  should  know  that 
you  cannot  help  ailing  railroads  by 
lopping  off  a  few — or  many — trains. 
Invariably  the  effect  is  to  accelerate  the 
downhill  slide  by  driving  the  ever- 
shrinking  band  of  patrons  to  other,  more 
convenient,  more  dependable  means  of 
transportation. 

Commuter  passenger  service  will  sur- 
vive only  If  the  commuter  can  be  at- 
tracted back  to  the  trains.  But  to  do 
this  will  require  providing  frequent,  re- 
liable, on-time,  comfortable  trains  and 
safe,  clean,  attractive  terminals. 

This,  in  turn,  will  require,  as  I  long 
have  urged,  the  development  of  a  unified, 
balanced  transportation  system  to  serve 
the  whole  region,  not  just  a  few  parts  of 
It.  And  it  now  seems  clear  that  we  can 
no  longer  avoid  the  conclusion  that  such 
a  coordinated  system  can  be  provided 
only  by  a  competent,  blstate  or  tristate 
agency. 


A  LESSON   IN   COURAGE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.    Mr.  President,  it  IB 
a  real  pleasure  to  pick  up  a  paper  and 
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read  a  sports  column  like  the  one  written 

by  Merrel!  Whittlesey  in  the  Thursday, 
April  21  edition  of  the  Evening  Star 

Under  the  headins;  "Orioles'  Bat  Boy 
Gives  Lesson  in  Courage,'  Merrell  Whit- 
tlesey has  written  the  story  of  Jay 
Mazzane.  12 -year-old  son  of  a  Maryland 
State  trooper  who  is  bat  boy  for  the  visit- 
ing clubs  at  Memorial  Stadium  in 
Baltimore, 

When  he  was  only  2.  Jay  was  nearly 
burned  to  death  Now  he  has  hooks  for 
hand?  and  skin  has  been  grafted  over 
much  of  his  body  These  handicaps  do 
not  get  in  his  way,  however,  and  he  asks 
no  favors.  He  performs  his  duties  as  bat 
boy  with  energy  and  efficiency,  and  has 
gained  the  admiration  of  all  visiting 
players. 

Merrell  Whittlesey  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  bnnginsj  the  story  of  Jay 
Mazzone  to  the  public's  attention  as  an 
example  of  great  courage. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  rrom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 
Apr.  21.  1966) 

Orioles    Bat  Boy  Gives  Ljcsson   in  Coukace 

I  By  Merrell  Whittlesey) 

Visiting  ballplayers  in  Baltimore's  Memo- 
rial Stadium  have  a  gentle,  sober  reminder 
this  season  that  base  hlta,  errors,  and  earned 
runs  are  not  the  moet  Important  things  In 
life. 

The  bat  boy  for  the  visiting  clube  Is  Jay 
Mazzone.  12-year-oId  son  of  a  Maryland  State 
trooper  who  was  burned  close  to  death  when 
he  was  24  years  old  Jay  has  hooks  for 
hands — his  were  burned  off  above  the  wrlsta 
In  a  Are  In  hi.s  back  yard — and  has  skin 
grafted  over  much  of  his  body. 

But  this  spry  youngster  carries  his  croes 
with  distinction.  The  bail  players  eye  him 
with  sympathetic  Interest  when  they  first 
spi.it  him,  but  both  Yankees  and  Senators 
tixik  him  to  their  hearts  They  flip  his  cap, 
pat  him  on  the  back,  and  watch  him  with 
admiration 

Jay  Is  not  loiiklng  for  sympathv  He  cares 
for  the  bats  with  the  hooks  he  uses  for  hands 
In  a  prifessiona;  manner  He  doesnt  need 
any  reminders  Jay  is  on  top  of  every  play, 
m  batting  practice  and  during  the  ball  game. 

He  takes  off  his  school  clothes  and  dons  his 
baseball  uniform,  with  the  No.  1  on  the  back, 
without  any  help  For  the  first  two  games  of 
the  Yankee  series  last  week,  his  dad  wa« 
there  to  tie  his  shoes  But  hla  father  was 
on  duty  during  the  third  game  and  Bobby 
Richardson,  the  Yankee  second  ba«eman,  ob- 
served the  yoimgster  tying  his  shoes  with 
the  hooks  and  offered  to  help. 

But  Jay  said  no  thank  you,  sir,  and  tied 
them  himself  Btit  he  said  laat  night  before 
the  Senators  game  that  Mr  Richardson  and 
Bobby  Murcer.  the  young  Yankee  shortstop, 
were  extra  nice  to  him,  and  he  remembered 
them  and  Mr    Croeetu.  the  coach. 

Prank  gave  Jay  a  half-dozen  new  balls  Etnd 
a  ball  autographed  with  all  the  Yankee 
names.     The  youngster  was  very  appreciative. 

The  players  appear  reluctant  to  ask  Jay 
about  his  accident,  but  he  Is  not  backward 
to  those  who  overcome  their  hesitance. 

He  and  his  brother  were  playing  in  the 
backyard  uf  their  home  In  Pieaaantvule,  N.J., 
where  their  father  at  the  time  was  a  city 
policeman  They  were  near  a  trash  pile 
which  had  kerosene  cans  on  It,  played  with 
the  can,  and  the  kerosene  spilled  over  Jay's 
snowsult 

Then  he  wa«  to<->  close  to  the  Are  .\  spark 
ignited  the  sviit  and  he  went   up  In  flames. 


For  a  month  It  was  touch  and  go  as  to 
whether  he  would  live.  Skin  was  grafted 
from  the  few  unburned  parts  of  his  body,  his 
dad  gave  skin  from  bis  legs,  back  and  stom- 
ach, and  Jay  pulled  through. 

Jay's  family  moved  to  Baltimore  4  years 
ago  when  his  father  was  named  to  the  Mary- 
land State  Police  force  and  last  year  a  friend 
of  his  father  wrote  to  the  Orioles  and  Jay 
was  Invited  to  try  out  for  bat  boy.  He  served 
one  series  for  the  Tigers,  and  one  for  the 
Orioles.  This  year  he  was  told  the  visiting 
clubs  were  his  own. 

Jay  Is  a  sixth  grade  student  at  Sinclair 
Lane  school,  where  he  asks  no  favors. 

He  plays  on  an  organized  football  team 
and  uses  foam  rubber  padding  for  hands 
He  Is  a  right  fielder  on  a  baseball  team  and 
uses  a  special  glove  with  a  hook  apparatus. 
He  swims,  plays  table  tennis  and  knows  how 
to  use  a  rifle. 

In  the  basketball  season  he  is  a  ball  boy 
for  the  Baltimore  Bullets. 

Jay  said  that  Coach  George  Susce  and 
Bobby  Saverine  were  particularly  attentive 
to  him  among  the  Senators,  but  all  of  the 
players  seemed  nice,  although  he  had  them 
on  two  losing  nights. 

"He  hustles  every  minute,"  OH  Hodges  said 
last  night,  with  admlraUon.  "Look  at  the 
bats,  every  one  In  place.  If  there  Is  a  loose 
ball,  he  grabs  It  In  his  hook  and  tosses  It  to 
somebody. 

"I  was  watching  him  during  our  first  game 
and  In  an  Idle  moment  he  grabbed  a  bat  and 
was  pounding  on  a  resin  bag,  handling  the 
bat  Just  as  though  he  had  hands." 

Jay  has  a  locker  In  a  comer  of  the  visiting 
clubhouse.  He  chtmges  clothes  without  help. 
Earlier  he  brought  a  candy  bar  from  the 
clubhouse  to  the  bench,  peeled  off  the  paper 
with  his  hooks,  and  held  It  In  the  cold  steel 
frames  as  he  ate  It. 

The  ballplayers  watch  him  quietly  and 
his  courage  makes  baseball  seem  awfully  un- 
important. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  Is  closed. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TEACHERS 
RETIREMENT   AND  ANNUITY  FUND 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  lays  l)efore  the  Senate  Calendar 
No.  1101,  H.R.  11439. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  11439)  to  provide  for  an  in- 
crease In  the  annuities  payable  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  teachers'  retirement 
and  annuity  fimd,  to  revise  the  method 
of  determining  the  cost-of-living  in- 
creases in  such  annuities,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  has  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, with  amendments,  on  page  1,  line 
7,  after  the  word  "Effective",  to  strike 
out  "the  first  day  of  the  third  month 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  amendment"  and  insert  "Decem- 
ber 1,  1965.";  on  page  2,  line  3,  after  the 
word  "than",  to  strike  out  "such  effective 
date"  and  insert  "December  30,  1965,"; 
in  line  9.  after  the  word  "month",  to 
strike  out  "latest  published  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  amendment,"  and 
insert  "of  July  1965";  and  on  page  5, 
after  line  3,  to  Insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shaU  take  effect  Decem- 
ber 1.  1965. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE     ALLIANCE  J  FOR     PROGRESS: 
SYMBOL   AND   SUBSTANCE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  President  Johnson's  visit  to 
Mexico  last  month  demonstrated  once 
again  the  strong  bonds  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America,  the 
enormous  good  will  and  affection  for  the 
United  States  that  can  be  found  to  the 
south. 

It  also  demonstrated  that  even  in  the 
midst  of  crisis  in  'Vietnam  and  dlflSculties 
in  Europe,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  does  not  forget  that  to  the  south 
are  lands  of  230  million  people,  with 
whose  future  we  are  and  must  be  in- 
timately concerned. 

And  most  important,  the  President 
used  this  occasion  to  remind  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Americas — North  and  South- 
that  the  United  States  stands  unequiv- 
ocally for  democracy  and  for  social 
justice;  that — 

We  will  not  be  deterred  by  those  who 
tenaciously  or  selfishly  cUng  to  special  privi- 
leges from  the  past,  and  and  we  will  not 
be  deterred  by  those  who  say  that  to  risk 
change  Is  to  risk  communism; 

that  the  alliance  Is  nothing  less  than 
a  "social  revolution." 

These  are  welcome  words,  beyond 
question  a  commitment  to  the  ideals  of 
the  Alliance  which  must  help  to  still 
the  doubls  of  any,  in  Latin  America  and 
the  United  States,  who  question  the 
depth  and  duration  of  those  ideals. 

What  the  President  has  done,  how- 
ever, is  no  signal  for  others  of  us,  in  the 
government  and  elsewhere,  to  relax  our 
own  efforts.  Rather,  it  is  a  challenge 
to  all  of  us  to  move  forward,  beyond  the 
principles  he  has  so  clearly  enunciated; 
to  help  turn  his  words  into  action;  to 
apply  these  principles  to  the  complex 
and  difficult  problems  that  are  the  face 
of  reality  in  Latin  America. 

For  the  greatest  danger  confronting 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  that  its  great 
exhortations  to  economic  progress,  to  so- 
cial justice  and  democracy,  may  become, 
in  the  press  of  day-to-day  demands,  no 
more  than  words.  The  charter  is  no  pre- 
cious talisman,  to  be  taken  from  Its  case 
and  exhibited  periodically;  it  must  be 
used.  Its  Ideals  must  pervade  every  as- 
pect of  our  policy.  It  must  govern  not 
only  the  necessarily  Infrequent  acts  of 
Presidents — but  the  daily  actions  of 
every  member  and  part  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment with  responsibility  in  Latin 
America. 

It  is  to  the  detailed  working  out  of  the 
President's  policy — the  great  efforts  and 
hard  choices  ahead — that  I  address  my- 
self today;  to  discuss  some  of  the  areas 
in  which  we  must  concentrate  our  atten- 
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tion,  the  areas  on  wliich  the  President 
touched  so  eloquently  in  Mexico  City. 

But  before  discussing  specific  problems, 
there  Is  one  element  of  our  policy  that 
must  be  clear — one  constant  thread  run- 
ning through  all  our  days : 

That  we  associate  ourselves  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  Latin  American  people 
for  a  better  life — for  justice  between  men 
and  nations — for  the  dignity  of  freedom 
and  self-sufficiency.  These  demands  are 
in  part  material ;  above  all.  they  are  de- 
mands of  the  spirit. 

But  we  must  reahze  that  the  demands 
of  the  spirit — the  demands  for  justice 
and  a  sense  of  participation  in  the  life  of 
one's  country — are  the  essential  precon- 
dition to  material  progress.  The  dispos- 
sessed and  the  landless  will  not  strive  and 
sacrifice  to  improve  land  they  do  not  own, 
in  whose  proceeds  they  do  not  share. 
Parents  will  not  sacrifice  to  insure  edu- 
cation for  their  children,  the  children 
themselves  will  not  study,  If  the  schools 
to  which  they  go  end  in  the  third  grade, 
and  if  they  are  considered  unfit  for  ad- 
mission to  higher  grades.  Individual  en- 
trepreneurs will  not  flourish  in  a  closed 
society,  a  society  which  reserves  all 
wealth  and  power  and  privilege  for  the 
same  classes,  the  same  families,  which 
have  held  that  wealth  and  power  for  the 
last  300  years. 

We  will  understand  the  demands  of 
justice — and  help  to  meet  them — only  by 
a  renewed  consciousness  and  dedication 
to  our  own  heritage,  to  the  dreams  of 
liberty  and  justice  which  have  sustained 
this  Nation  since  our  birth  in  revolution 
less  than  two  centuries  ago. 

Without  this  spirit,  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  the  Peace  Corps,  all  our  efforts 
will  be  useless. 

With  this  spirit,  no  matter  what  the 
obstacles,  any  material  poverty  can  be 
overcome. 

I.   THE  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 
THE  CHARTER 

Five  years  ago  this  spring.  President 
Kennedy  called  on  all  the  people  of  the 
hemisphere  to  join  in  a  new  Alliance  for 
Progress,  "a  vast  cooperative  effort,  un- 
paralleled in  magnitude  and  nobility  of 
purpose,  to  satisfy  the  basic  needs  of  the 
American  people  for  homes,  work  and 
land,  health,  and  schools — techo,  traba- 
jo  y  tierra,  salud  y  escuela.  And  he  pro- 
posed "a  vast  new  10-year  plan  for  the 
Americas — a  plan  to  transform  the 
1960's  into  a  historic  decade  for  demo- 
cratic progress." 

That  proposal  was  accepted  by  all  the 
Latin  American  nations — except  Cuba. 
In  August  of  1961,  at  Punta  del  Este  in 
Uruguay.  20  nations  signed  the  charter 
of  an  Alliance  established  on  the  basic 
principle  that  free  men  working  through 
the  Institution  of  representative  democ- 
racy can  best  satisfy  the  common  aspira- 
tions of  man.  The  charter  pledged  ef- 
forts at  development — setting  a  target 
of  at  least  2.5  percent  per  year  growth 
in  Income  per  person.  But  It  was  far 
more  than  a  promise  of  economic  devel- 
opment.   In  addition  it  pledged— 

A  more  equitable  distribution  of  na- 
tional Incomes,  raising  more  rapidly  the 
income  and  standard  of  Uvlng  of  the 
needier  sectors  of  the  population; 


Diversification  of  national  economic 
structures,  to  reduce  dependence  on  a 
limited  number  of  primary  products; 

Acceleration  of  Industrialization,  par- 
ticularly of  capital  goods,  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity; storage,  transport,  and  mar- 
keting ; 

Comprehensive  agrarian  reform,  with 
a  view  to  replacing  latifundla  and  dwarf 
holdings  by  an  equitable  system  of  land 
tenure  so  that,  with  credit,  technical  as- 
sistance, and  improved  marketing,  the 
land  will  become  for  the  man  who  works 
it  the  basis  of  his  economic  stability,  the 
foundation  of  his  increasing  welfare,  and 
the  guarantee  of  his  freedom  and  dig- 
nity; 

The  elimination  of  illiteracy  ajid  a 
sixth  grade  education  for  all  school -age 
children; 

Improved  health,  including  new  water 
supply  and  sewage  services  for  70  per- 
cent of  the  urban  and  50  percent  of  the 
rural  population; 

Expanded  housing  and  public  services 
for  urban  and  rural  population  centers; 

Stable  price  levels,  but  always  bearing 
in  mind  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an 
adequate  rate  of  economic  growth;  and 

Cooperative  programs  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  harmful  effects  of  excessive 
fluctuations  in  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings derived  from  exports. 

And  the  United  States  pledged  at  least 
a  billion  dollars  a  year  of  assistance  of 
all  kinds,  to  help  make  these  changes 
possible. 

THE    ROOTS 

This  Alliance  for  Progress  was  a  re- 
sponse to  the  demands  of  the  1960's;  its 
roots  run  deeper  and  further  in  time 
In  the  past,  the  United  States  had  acted 
as  "protector"  of  hemispheric  stability — 
intervening  militarily  In  Latin  American 
nations  21  times  just  in  the  period  1898 
to  1924.  And  too  often  our  great  strength 
W£is  used,  not  to  advance  the  freedom  and 
aspirations  of  the  Latin  American  people. 
but  in  the  name  of  stability,  to  protect 
our  short-range  economic   interests. 

Military  intervention  ended  with  the 
Good  Neighbor  policy:  the  last  marines 
left  the  Caribbean  in  the  1930's.  and  re- 
lations improved  through  inter-Ameri- 
can cooperation  In  World  War  II. 

But  in  the  years  following  World  War 
n  our  attention,  energies,  and  resources 
were  largely  concentrated  on  the  great 
and  urgent  task  of  rebuilding  Europe  and 
working  for  the  containment  of,  and 
then  a  just  and  stable  peace  with.  So'viet 
power.  Latin  America  was  neglected  and 
ignored.  In  the  15  years  after  the  war, 
we  provided  $30  billion  to  Europe;  $15 
billion  to  Asia;  but  only  $2.5  billion  to 
our  own  hemisphere,  to  help  the  declin- 
ing economies  of  an  entire  underde- 
veloped continent.  We  were  content  to 
accept,  and  even  support,  whatever  gov- 
ernments were  in  power,  asking  only  that 
they  did  not  disturb  the  surface  calm 
of  the  hemisphere.  We  gave  medals  to 
dictators;  praised  backward  legimes; 
and  became  steadily  identified  with  in- 
stitutions and  men  who  held  their  lands 
in  poverty  and  fear. 

In  the  late  1950's  the  failures  of  this 
policy,  or  lack  of  policy,  erupted  into 
anti- Americanism  and  the  growth  of 
conununism.     Our  Vice   President   was 


mobbed  arid  stoned  in  Caracas.  Com- 
munist revolution — caused  less  by  Castro 
and  his  band  in  the  Sierra  Maestra,  than 
by  the  bloody  and  corrupt  tyranny  of 
Batista  which  we  supported  to  the  mo- 
ment of  its  collapse— took  power  In  Cuba . 
and  his  defiance  of  the  United  States  re- 
ceived the  secret  admiration  of  many 
who  hated  communism,  but  rejoiced  to 
see  the  discomfort  of  the  huge  and  seem- 
ingly callous  giant  to  the  north. 

Thus  were  we  awakened  from  what 
Roberto  Campos  called  the  perilous  lull. 
Latin  American  leaders  seized  the  oppor- 
timity  to  press  for  change:  Presid'  .t 
Kubitschek  proposed  a  great  Operation 
Pan  America;  revolutionary  statesmen 
like  Romulo  Betancourt  in  Venezuela 
and  Eduardo  Frei  in  Chile  received  new 
strength  in  their  own  countries,  and  new 
recognition  from  the  United  States.  In 
August  of  1958  we  had  agreed  to  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  and.  In  the  Act  of  Bogota, 
committed  ourselves  to  take  some  tenta- 
tive steps  toward  social  reform.  Now,  in 
1960,  Congress  authorized  $500  million 
for  a  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  to  be 
administered  by  the  new  Bank, 

And  the  stage  was  set  for  the  great  ad- 
venture— the  Alliance  for  Progress — an 
Alliance  whose  goal  was  nothing  less 
than  to  lift  an  entire  continent  into  the 
modem  age;  receiving  not  only  the 
blessings  of  its  technology'  and  the 
abundance  of  its  economy;  but  above  aU. 
seeking  human  dignity  and  personal 
freedom,  living  in  the  Ideal  that  all  men 
deserve  an  equal  chance  to  share  In  the 
blessings  of  this  world. 

This  was  the  difference  between  the 
Alliance  and  all  our  previous  relation- 
ships with  Latin  America,  President 
Kennedy  saw  that  what  was  important 
was  not  the  statistics  of  economic  devel- 
opment, but  the  human  and  spiritual  re- 
ality behind  them.  It  would  matter  lit- 
tle that  a  nation's  economy  grew  by  some 
millions  of  dollars,  if  those  dollars  were 
not  used  to  Improve  the  lot  of  the  dispos- 
sessed and  hungry  poor.  No  material 
improvement  would  bring  dignity  to  the 
lives  of  men  unless  other  men  treated 
them  with  the  respect  and  dignity  that 
are  the  due  of  citizens  in  a  just  and  demo- 
cratic state.  And  there  could  be  no  last- 
ing peace  in  the  Americas  unless  rela- 
tions between  all  the  American  nations 
were  founded  in  deep  and  genuine  re- 
spect, for  the  hopes  and  rights  and  fu- 
ture of  the  people  in  every  part  of  the 
hemisphere. 

As  President  Keimedy  saw,  the  Alli- 
ance was  not  and  could  not  be  a  program 
of  U.S.  assistance,  but  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort among  all  the  nations  of  the  Amer- 
icas. It  embraced  not  simply  economic 
progress,  but  social  justice,  political  free- 
dom, and  democratic  government.  It 
was  an  attack  not  just  on  poverty,  but 
on  the  oppression  and  exploitation  of 
man  by  man  which  had  too  long  been 
the  ruling  pattern  in  the  hemisphere. 

This  was  a  pledge  of  revolutionarj' 
change,  for  Latin  America  as  well  as  for 
the  United  States.  But  the  need  for 
change  was  not  universally  accepted, 
either  in  Latin  America,  or  in  the  United 
States;  nor,  despite  President  ■Johnson'? 
efforts.  Is  It  universally  accepted  today 
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There  are  still  those  who  believe  thai 
stability  can  be  maintained,  and  commu- 
nism defeated,  by  force  of  arms;  that, 
those  who  have  waited  three  centuries 
for  Justice  can  wait  another  so  that 
old  privileges  may  be  preserved:  that  the 
economic  machinery  of  the  20th  century 
can  be  developed  and  managed  by  social 
structures  which  were  outmoded  In  the 
18th. 

But  there  can  be  no  preservation  of 
the  status  quo  In  Latin  America.  The 
central  question  before  us  is  not  whether 
we  can  prevent  change,  but,  as  President 
Kennedy  put  it,  whether  'man's  unsatis- 
fied aspiration  for  economic  progress  and 
social  justice  can  best  be  achieved  by 
free  men.  working  within  a  framework 
of  democratic  Institutions  " 

To  appreciate  the  force  of  that  ques- 
tion, and  the  meaning  of  the  choices 
ahead,  it  is  first  neccssarj-  to  look  at 
what  is  in  Latin  America:  at  its  geog- 
raphy and  resources,  the  legacy  of  the 
past  and  the  stirring  currents  of  the 
future. 

II.    BACKOHOrND    TOR    CHANGE 

I  retunied  from  Latin  .\menca  with 
impressions  and  emotions  as  varied  as 
the  peoples  and  places  of  that  vast  con- 
tinent. 

For  it  is  varied;  each  nation  has  its 
own  institutions,  its  own  history,  its  own 
dream  of  the  future.  Income  standards, 
education,  numbers  and  composition  of 
population,  the  quality  of  life  and  liv- 
ing— all  vary  greatly  within  and  between 
nations. 

Still  they  share  many  characteristics 
In  common.  And  foremoet  among  these 
is  the  feeling  of  admiration,  respect,  and 
deep  affection  which  their  people  arouse 
in  the  visitor.  In  the  words  of  the  Mexi- 
can economist  Victor  Urquldl : 

Theao  people  liave  endured  tiiree  centuries 
of  colomal  rule,  a  hundred  years  ot  civil 
war,  InvMlon  and  various  forms  at  organized 
bloodshed,  a  good  deal  of  exploitation  by 
domestic  landowners  and  foreign  investors, 
the  effects  of  the  world  economic  depree45lon 
of  the   thirties,   and,  more  recently,   the   hot 

and   cold   wars  of   the  great   world    powers 

and,  throughout  It  all,  an  almost  Intolerable 
amount  of  corruption  and   repression. 

Even  today,  they  cling  to  life  with  a 
precarious  hold ;  it  is  as  if  they  were  not 
of  the  land,  but  only  on  It,  Life  is  short, 
the  works  of  man  seem  impermanent;  it 
is  for  some  as  if  Plzarro  came  only  an 
instant  before  Governments  sometimes 
seem  to  come  and  go  almost  at  random 
and  the  dynamics  of  change  may  seem 
entirely  arbitrary:  a  civilian  government 
may  Infringe  on  army  privileges;  or  the 
navy  may  come  into  conflict  with  the 
army,  or  two  branches  of  the  army  with 
each  other;  or  a  popularly  elected  Presi- 
dent may  go  mad.  or  the  army  remove 
another  for  alcoholism. 

PoUtical  labels,  to  the  eye  of  a  North 
American,  are  confusing,  and  make  un- 
informed Judgments  dangerous.  Latin 
Americans  themselves  are  sometlrae.s  De- 
deviled  by  the  overlap  and  contradictions 
between  parties  or  factions.  There  is 
a  ■right"  of  the  past,  of  the  old  landed 
oUgarchy.  and  a  "right"  of  the  present,  of 
bu&iiwss  and  commerce.  There  are  pop- 
ular forces  of  reaction,  for  example 
Peronlsm.    there  are  popular   forces  of 
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democraOc  progress;  and  there  are  pop- 
ular forces  of  Marxist  socialism  or  com- 
munism. 

The  divisions  and  antagonisms  may  be 
as  great  between  the  two  kinds  of  right- 
wing  forces  as  they  are  between  left  and 
right.  There  are  similar  antagonisms 
between  the  popular  forces:  and  the 
former  dictators  Odria  In  Peru  and  Peron 
In  Argentina  got  the  votes  of  the  poor 
slum  dwellers  through  government  pro- 
grams for  their  benefit,  though  neither 
one  was  either  democratic  or  progressive, 
and  each  repressed  even  mildly  Socialist 
parties  of  the  left.  And  many  political 
factions,  in  this  many-faceted  politics, 
have  their  own  military  allies— too  often 
ready  to  seek  by  force  a  predominance 
not  conferred  by  the  electorate. 

Inflation — the  crudest  of  taxes  on  the 
tenant  farmer  and  the  unorganized 
worker — Is  in  some  countries  endemic, 
and  the  savings  of  millions  may  be  al- 
most wiped  out  in  a  year.  Yet  even  such 
harrowing  uncertainty  does  not  touch 
millions  of  Latin  Americans  who  live  en- 
tirely outside  the  money  economy. 

KAZAKOS   or   GSOCRAPHT 

The  continent  has  not  been  physlcaDy 
conquered.  The  distances  between 
places  are  Immense:  745  miles  from 
Guayaquil  In  Ecuador  to  Lima,  Peru; 
then  1,600  miles  more  down  the  west 
coast  to  Santiago;  to  Buenos  Aires  an- 
other 706  miles;  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1,200 
more ;  and  from  there  to  Caracas  another 
2,810. 

And  between  many  of  these  places  lies 
almost  nothing — nothing  but  mountains 
and  deserts  and  vast  plains  or  jungles. 
Chile  is  2,630  miles  long;  Just  over  8  mil- 
lion people  live  there,  nearly  3  million 
in  and  around  the  single  city  of  Santi- 
ago. It  Is  as  if  the  population  of  New 
York  City  were  stnmg  out  from  Goose 
Bay.  In  Labrador,  to  Key  West,  with  the 
Rocky  Mountains  less  than  100  miles 
from  the  Atlantic,  Capital  cities,  which 
may  hold  one-third  or  even  one-half  of 
their  countries'  populations,  often  sit 
like  Islands  in  mldocean,  cut  off  by  a 
hostile  Nature  from  contact  with  each 
other  or  with  the  world  outside. 

This  is  true  between  countries.  Peru 
and  Chile  are  neighbors;  they  are  sep- 
arated by  a  great  desert  on  which  no 
men  live.  Between  Chile  and  Argentina 
rises  the  great  cordlllera  of  the  Andes; 
between  the  cities  of  Brazil  and  those  of 
Venezuela  or  Peru  are  the  unexplored 
jungles  of  the  Amazon.  But  isolation 
and  insularity  are  the  rule  even  within 
nations.  Peru,  for  example.  Is  a  sea- 
coast  nation,  with  an  advancing  export 
economy  based  on  marine  products.  It 
is  also  a  mountain  nation,  a  place  of 
scattered  inaccessible  villages  where 
peasants  have  never  heard  of  the  United 
States — where  even  the  word  "Peru"  has 
no  meaning.  And  it  is  a  nation  of  Ama- 
zon jungle  beyond  the  mountains,  a 
jungle  which  Is  no  closer  to  the  thoughts 
of  Lima  than  to  the  thoughts  of  Wash- 
ington or  Indianapolis. 

As  Walter  Uppmann  has  inclaively 
pointed  out,  this  geography  has  severely 
limited  progress  in  the  past,  and  still 
does  today.  Economic  integration  is 
handicapped  because  it  is  cheaper  to 
ship  goods  from  Europe  than  across  the 


Andes.  The  Indians  of  the  altlplano.  the 
high  plain  of  Peru,  live  almost  as  if  the 
conquistadores  had  never  left,  or  even 
come,  in  part  because  from  their  village 
It  may  take  weeks  of  lonely  journey  to 
reach  the  capital,  Lima.  Millions  of 
peasants  are  apathetic  because  their  mis- 
erable poverty  is  the  only  way  of  life  they 
have  ever  seen.  The  aimlessness  of 
much  of  Latin  American  politics  must 
result  from  the  severe  limits  the  land 
places  on  the  possibilities  of  action  upon 
which  a  meaningful  political  life  must 
focus.  And  the  extent  to  which  Latin 
American  governing  classes  have  lacked 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  their  people 
probably  results  In  part  from  the  fact 
that  people  and  places  of  misery  have 
seldom  seemed  like  parts  of  the  same 
country  In  which  the  more  fortunate 
Uved. 

THl:   LTOACT    OF   THK  PAST 

The  people  of  Latin  America  struggle 
with  more  than  the  hazards  of  geog- 
raphy. They  live  also  with  the  Inherit- 
ance of  history — as  Teodoro  Moscoso  has 
written,  a  history  of  conquerors, 

who  Bouglit  above  all  the  gold  and  tha 
many  other  riches  of  the  new  world.  •  •  • 
They  established  In  their  new  world,  »  •  • 
the  authoritarian  rule  of  the  elite  which  was 
the  mode  of  government  at  home.  •••  In- 
dians in  the  'Western  countries  and  Negroes 
on  tlM  shores  of  the  Caribbean  and  the  At- 
lantic were  serving  as  workhorses  on  planta- 
tions and  rocky  farms  while  the  landlords  en- 
Joyed  the  finer  things  !n  life.  •  •  •  They 
produced  bananas,  sugar,  wheat,  meat, 
metals,  and  other  food  and  raw  materials 
that  Industrializing  nations  In  ETurope  and 
North  America  were  eager  to  buy.  In  short, 
economically  they  were  very  much  like  the 
African  and  Asian  poeeesslons  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers. 

There  are  many  legacies  of  this  colo- 
nial period.  One  is  the  basic  economy 
of  much  of  Latin  America — dependence 
on  single  commodity  exports,  relative 
lack  of  industry,  absence  of  a  mass  mar- 
ket, prevalence  of  government  monop- 
olies. A  new  group  of  entrepreneurs, 
often  the  most  progressive  and  liberal 
members  of  their  communities,  and  a 
similar  group  of  public  servants,  typified 
by  Raul  Preblsch  of  Argentina  and 
UNCTAD,  Hector  Hurtado  of  Venezuela. 
Carlos  Sanz  de  Santamaria  of  Colombia 
and  the  CIAP,  Roberto  Campos  of  Brazil, 
and  many  others,  have  worked  to  reform 
this  system;  Its  prevalence  In  spite  of 
their  efforts  attests  to  the  strength  of 
the  past. 

But  the  past  lives,  more  Importfintly, 
throtighout  the  social  structure:  in  edu- 
cation systems  designed  for  a  social  elite; 
in  concentrated  land  ownership;  in  con- 
stitutions which  In  some  areas  may  effec- 
tively disenfranchise  80  percent  of  the 
electorate;  In  a  feudal  disdain  for  pro- 
ductive Investment  and  for  the  hard 
work  that  Is  the  lot  of  the  majority. 

POVSKTT 

The  final  legacy  of  this  pattern  of  de- 
velopment Is  poverty  and  degradation 
and  want,  the  statistics  of  which  have  be- 
come almost  a  litany. 

Income  per  person  is  often  less  than 
$100  yearly;  the  average  for  all  of  Brazil 
Is  at  most  $300  and  may  well  be  less; 
60  percent  of  the  people  of  El  Salvador 
have  Incomes  of  less  than  $55  a  year. 


Ignorance  is  standard  In  nearly  an  the 
countries;  in  Colombia,  for  example,  only 
60  percent  of  all  children  enter  the  first 
gr&de — and  90  percent  of  these  have 
dropped  out  by  the  fourth  grade.  Fifty 
percent  of  all  Latin  Americans  are 
liUterate. 

Disease  and  malnutrition  are  almost 
everjrwhere;  half  of  all  the  people  burled 
m  Latin  America  never  reached  their 
fourth  year. 

To  travel  In  Latin  America,  to  see  the 
terrible  reality  of  human  misery.  Is  to 
feel  these  statistics  with  sttmnlng  force. 

In  Recife,  there  are  people  who  live 
in  shacks  by  the  water  in  which  they 
dump  their  refuse  and  garbage;  the 
crabs  which  feed  on  that  garbage  are  the 
staple  of  their  diet. 

In  fields  nearby,  men  cut  cane  In  the 
broiling  sun  from  dawn  to  dusk,  6  days  a 
week— and  take  home  $1.50  for  their 
week's  labor;  children  under  16  make 
half  as  much;  the  minimum  wage  of  60 
cents  a  day  is  not  enforced.  In  some  of 
their  villages,  and  in  others  which  we 
visited,  7  out  of  10  children  die  before 
their  first  birthday — and  there  are  pri- 
mary schools  for  only  one-quarter  of 
those  who  do  survive.  In  other  villages 
nearby,  a  new  factory  has  contaminated 
the  water  supply — and  the  mortality  rate 
for  children  and  adults  is  catastrophic. 

In  Peru,  outside  Cxizco,  we  met  men 
working  their  landlord's  fields  for  45 
cents  a  day.  a  good  wage  in  an  area  where 
others  must  work  3  days  with  no  pay  be- 
yond the  right  to  cultivate  a  small  moim- 
talnslde  plot  for  themselves.  They  had 
never  heard  of  President  Kennedy  or 
President  Johnson ;  they  had  never  heard 
of  the  United  States;  they  did  not  know 
the  name  of  the  President  of  Peru;  and 
they  spoke  no  Spanish,  only  the  Quechua 
tongue  of  their  Indian  ancestors.  In  one 
village,  I  was  Introduced  as  the  President 
of  Peru — because,  according  to  our  Peace 
Corps  guides,  the  mayor  said  he  had 
dreamed,  shortly  before,  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  Peru  was  coming  to  his  village. 

And  everywhere.  In  and  around  every 
major  city,  were  the  slums — incredible 
masses  of  tin  or  tarpaper  or  mud  huts, 
one  room  to  each,  with  what  seemed  like 
dozens  of  children  coming  out  of  every 
doorway.  Called  barrladas  In  lima, 
poblaclones  callampas  in  Santiago,  villas 
miserias  in  Buenos  Aires,  favelas  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  ranchitos  in  Caracas,  all 
are  the  same — vast  numbers  of  peasants 
who  have  come  to  the  cities  in  search  of 
a  better  life,  but  find  no  work,  no  schools, 
no  housing,  no  sanitary  facilities,  no  doc- 
tors—and all  too  little  hope. 

And  in  Peru,  Brazil,  smd  In  other  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America  are  the  Indians 
not  only  cut  off  from  the  outside  world 
but  frequently  their  own  political  struc- 
tures, desperately  crying  out  for  the  help 
that  will  bring  them  into  the  20th 
century. 

These  are  some  of  the  obstacles  which 
confront  the  people  of  Latin  America. 
Yet  they  have  endured.  They  have  sus- 
tained a  faith  in  democracy  and  the  value 
of  the  individual.  They  have,  as  the 
»orld  saw  last  month  in  Mexico,  kept  a 
peat  fund  of  friendship  and  admiration 
w  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  produced  some  of  the  finest 
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artists  and  poets  of  our  time.  And  they 
have  preserved  a  spirit  of  spontaneous 
gayety  and  humor,  even  in  the  midst  of 
adversity,  that  Is  a  lesson  to  all  of  us 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

But  we  should  not  be  surprised.  Por 
greatness  is  also  part  of  the  legacy  of 
Latin  America. 

It  is  a  legacy  of  civilizations — ^Mayan 
and  Aztec  and  Inca — built  before  the 
white  man  came,  whose  buildings  and 
treasures  still  thrill  the  eye. 

It  Is  a  legacy  of  the  proud  and  auda- 
cious men  who  came  to  conquer  a  con- 
tinent— not  with  great  armies,  but  with 
bands  of  a  few  hundred. 

It  Is  a  legacy  of  men  like  Pra  Bartolo- 
meo  de  las  Casas,  who  began  a  crusade 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  In  the  16th 
Century. 

It  Is  the  legacy  of  Hidalgo  and  O'Hig- 
glns  and  San  Martin  and  Bolivar — the 
liberators  who  caught  the  fire  of  our 
own  revolution  and  sought  liberty  and 
equality  for  all  men  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

NTW  WIKDS  BI,CWIXO 

These  legacies,  this  spirit,  are  alive 
today,  perhaps  more  than  ever  before. 
Everywhere  we  traveled,  the  Ideals  of 
independence  and  freedom  and  justice 
are  a  moving,  active  force.  Everywhere, 
it  Is  this  legacy  which  Is  thrusting  for- 
ward, the  future  seen  plainly  on  the 
faces  of  the  people. 

Latin  America  is  poor.  But  Vene- 
zuela's gross  Income  is  already  on  a 
par  with  Southern  European  levels  of 
a  few  years  ago,  and  is  rising  every 
year. 

Latin  America  Is  short  of  trained  peo- 
ple. But  In  Brazil  and  Chile  and  Peru, 
the  "new  men,"  economists  and  engi- 
neers and  administrators,  are  stretching 
their  considerable  talents  in  the  cause 
of  progress, 

Latin  American  politics  have  too  often 
been  restricted  to  upper  class  Involve- 
ment. But  In  Chile  and  Venezuela  and 
Peru,  we  saw  democratic  parties  speak- 
ing for  the  majority  of  the  people  and 
acting  in  response  to  their  interests; 
and  in  every  country  men  and  parties 
are  dedicated  to  new  progress — and  to 
ancient  Ideals  of  Justice. 

For  Latin  America  is  on  the  move. 
Every  legacy  of  the  past,  every  state 
of  rest,  Is  imder  assault  by  the  forces  of 
change. 

We  saw  change  in  the  barrios  of  Ca- 
racas, where  Peace  Corps-t3T>e  projects 
of  community  organizations  and  self- 
help  are  being  carried  on  by  an  Accion 
force  made  up  primarily  of  Venezuelans. 

We  saw  change  In  the  countryside  of 
Chile,  where  agricultural  workers  are 
organizing  unions  to  better  their  wages 
and  working  conditions,  and  ultimately 
to  secure  land  for  themselves. 

We  saw  change  in  Sao  Paolo,  where 
new  Industries  and  new  prosperity  have 
built  a  boom  city  as  contemporary  as 
anything  in  the  United  States. 

We  saw  change  in  remote  villages  in 
Peru,  where  students  are  working  with 
poor  peasants  to  build  schools  and  hous- 
ing and  public  facilities. 

And  we  heard  of  change  everywhere — 
from  Bolivia,  where  400,000  people  have 
come  down  off  the  high  plain,  following 


a  new  road  into  the  Jungle  to  clear  and 
cultivate  new  lands;  from  Minas  Gerais 
In  Brazil,  where  other  thousands  are  fol- 
lowing the  new  roads  to  Brasilia;  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  in  Venezuela, 
where  a  new  Pittsburgh  is  rising. 

This  is  the  progress  that  is  beginning 
in  Latin  America;  but  still  for  most 
Latin  Americans  there  has  been  little 
progress,  little  fulfillment.  The  old 
dreams  of  freedom  and  justice,  independ- 
ence and  democracy,  have  received  a 
new  form  and  new  life  in  the  charter  of 
the  Alliance;  but  the  obstacles  to  progress 
have  not  been  overcome. 

To  achieve  the  ideals  of  the  Alliance, 
the  alms  which  President  Johnson  ex- 
pressed so  well  last  month,  there  must  be. 
as  he  said,  a  social  revolution. 

For  there  cannot  be  steady  jobs  and 
housing  and  economic  security;  there 
cannot  be  schools  for  all  the  children; 
and  there  can  be  no  democracy,  or  jus- 
tice, or  Individual  dignity  without  revo- 
lutionary changes  in  the  economic,  social, ' 
and  political  systems  of  every  Latin 
American  nation. 

And  these  changes  the  people  of  Latin 
America  are  determined  to  have.  The 
coal  miners  In  Concepci6n,  laboring  5 
miles  under  the  sea  for  $1.50  a  day — the 
mothers  in  Andean  villages  where 
schoolteachers  tell  the  children  that 
their  parents'  tongue  Is  the  speech  ot 
animals — the  canecutters  and  laborers 
watching  their  children  die — the  priests 
who  see  the  teachings  of  their  church 
violated  by  the  lords  of  the  land — these 
people  are  the  engines  of  change  In  Latin 
America. 

These  people  will  not  accept  this  kind 
of  existence   for  the   next   generation. 
We  would  not;  they  will  not.    Then  will' 
be  changes. 

So  a  revolution  Is  coming — a  revolu-' 
tion  which  will   be  peaceful  if  we  are 
wise  enough;  compassionate  if  we  care 
enough;  successful  if  we  are  fortimate- 
enough — but  a  revolution  which  is  com-' 
ing  whether  we  will  it  or  not.    We  can 
affect  its  character;  we  cannot  alter  its' 
inevitability. 

But  to  say  this  to  only  the  beginning; 
the  question  Is  now  how  the  revolution 
Is  to  be  made  and  guided. 

At  the  heart  of  the  revolution,  under- 
lying all  hope  for  economic  progress 
and  social  Justice,  are  two  great  and  re- 
sistant problems — education  and  land  re- 
form. Both  education  and  land  reform 
are  needed  for  economic  growth.  No 
amount  of  capital,  no  purely  economic 
measures,  can  bring  progress  imless 
each  nation  has  the  trained  and  skilled 
people  to  do  the  work  of  modernization 
and  chsoige.  Nor  can  any  industrial 
economy  be  built  on  a  failing,  inadequate 
and  obsolete  system  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction. 

But  these  are  far  more  than  economic 
measures.  No  matter  how  rich  or  pow- 
erful a  nation  may  grow,  children  con- 
demned to  ignorance,  families  enslaved 
to  land  they  cannot  hope  to  own,  are 
denied  the  dignity — the  fulfillment  oi 
talent  and  hope — which  is  the  purpose  of 
economic  progress.  Progress  without 
justice  is  false  progress — and  a  false 
hope.  Thus  education  and  land  reform 
must  be  at  the  heart  of  our  concern  for 
change  in  Latin  America;   and  among 
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the  highest  priorities  of  Latin  American 
Governments  themselves. 

:n      LAND    REFORM 
THE    NEEO 

Unproductive  agriculture  is  probably 
the  major  factor  in  Latin  American  pov- 
erty. As  a  continent.  Latin  America  does 
not  teed  Itself.  Sorely  needed  foreign 
exchange  Is  spent  to  import  food — $140 
million  for  8  million  Chileans  alone.  In- 
sufScient  nutrition  saps  the  strength  and 
productivity  of  many  of  the  hemisphere's 
workers 

Over  half  the  continent  is  engaged 
primarily  in  farming  <  In  contrast  to  the 
United  States  where  farmers  are  less 
than  one-fifteenth  of  the  labor  force). 
Much  of  the  labor  of  the  subsistence 
farmers  of  Latin  America  is  relatively 
wasteful;  often  they  cannot  feed  them- 
selves decently,  let  alone  produce  sur- 
pluses By  contrast,  agriculture  has  pro- 
vided the  greater  part  of  Increases  In  our 
owii  productivity  and  wealth;  agricul- 
tural productivity  has  risen  6  percent 
yearly,  as  against  about  2  to  3  percent 
in  manufacturing. 

The  lack  of  productive  employment  on 
the  land  reverberates  throughout  Latin 
America.  Children  drop  out  of  school 
because  of  their  poverty.  Manufactur- 
ing languishes  because  there  Is  no  mass 
market.  The  cities  receive  great  new 
influxes  of  people  who  apparently  feel 
that  poverty  in  the  city  is  at  any  rate 
more  exciting  than  poverty  In  the  coun- 
tryside 

In  short,  no  solution  to  Latin  problems 
is  possible  without  great  progress  in 
agriculture. 

This  was  recognized  by  the  charter  of 
the  Alliance,  which  called  for  compre- 
hensive agrarian  reform:  by  President 
Kennedy,  who  placed  it  at  the  head  of 
his  efforts  for  the  Alliance,  and  again 
by  President  Johnson  In  Mexico  City. 
And  U  Ls  recognized  throughout  the  na- 
tions of  Latin  America,  where  land  re- 
form is  in  the  forefront  of  public  atten- 
tion 

But  still  the  Inter-American  Bank 
tells  us  that  the  fundamental  pattern 
of  the  agrarian  structure  has  not 
changed  in  the  past  few  years,  food 
output  per  person  is  just  where  it  was  5 
years  ago. 

Toward  this  vital  goal  of  the  AUiance. 
we  must  make  greater  progress. 

LAN'D    HIFORM      THl    KLKMENTS   OF  A   PBOGXAM 

True  land  reform  requires  much  effort, 
of  many  different  kinds. 

First,  land  must  be  redistributed. 
Many  Latin  American  farmers  are  really 
laborers  who  own  no  land  at  all;  they 
have  neither  the  incentive  nor  the  means 
to  Increase  production  Of  those  who 
do  own  land  the  great  majority  farm 
les-s  than  10  acres,  which  are  likely  to  be 
of  poor  quality.  Throughout  Latin 
America,  It  Is  estimated  that  more  than 
70  percent  of  the  landowners  control  less 
than  4  percent  of  the  land  Ninety  per- 
cent of  all  land  is  controlled  by  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  landholders,  and  there 
are  nations  in  which  less  than  1  percent 
of  all  landholders  control  nearly  70  per- 
cent of  the  land. 

Thus,  one  family  In  Peru  owned  over 
300,000   hectares,   or   741,000    acres — an 


area  nearly  as  great  as  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island. 

The  smallest  plots,  the  dwarf  hold- 
ings, can  build  up  no  capital — for  fertil- 
izer, for  machinery,  for  better  seeds; 
their  poor  and  unschooled  owners  are 
largely  ignorant  of  better  farming  meth- 
ods. But  neither  have  the  great  latifun- 
dia  often  been  more  productive  per  acre 
than  the  smaller  holdings.  Most  owners 
are  absent.  Their  workers  are  unedu- 
cated and  underpaid,  with  little  incen- 
tive. The  very  size  of  the  estates  has 
allowed  their  owners  to  become  wealthy 
without  substantial  capital  investment 
to  Increase  productivity.  In  Peru,  for 
example,  haciendas  of  over  2,500  hectares 
are  one- tenth  of  1  percent  of  all  farms, 
and  hold  60  percent  of  all  the  acreage; 
yet  they  cultivate  less  than  5  percent  of 
their  land — as  against  smaller  farms 
which  cultivate  half  or  two-thirds  of 
their  area. 

For  these  reasons  the  charter  of  the 
Alliance  called  for  the  replacement  of 
latifundla  and  dwarf  holdings  by  an 
equitable  system  of  land  tenure ;  it  recog- 
nized that  redistribution  of  land,  to  cre- 
ate adequate  family-size  farms  and  co- 
operatives, must  be  the  basis  of  a  produc- 
tive and  efficient  agriculture. 

It  was  recognized  also  that  redistribu- 
tion of  land  is  essential  for  the  dignity 
and  freedom  of  the  man  who  lives  on  it. 
Like  the  f  ramers  of  our  own  Constitution, 
the  framers  of  the  Alliance  believed  that 
an  independent,  propertied  yeomanry 
would  be  the  surest  foundation  of  democ- 
racy and  political  stability.  And  surely 
we  in  the  United  States — a  nation  built 
on  private  property— will  understand  the 
impKjrtance  of  assuring  the  widest  pos- 
sible opportunity  for  the  ownership  of 
private  property  in  other  nations. 

Land  redistribution  Is  a  complex  and 
difficult  task.  Efficient  use  of  land  must 
be  rewarded  and  inefficient  use  i)enal- 
Ized;  complicated  formulae  may  have  to 
be  devised  to  take  account  of  such  factors 
as  whether  land  Is  Irrigated.  The  meth- 
od of  compensation  for  land  which  Is 
taken  for  redistribution  will  usually  pre- 
sent serious  difficulties.  And  the  lack  of 
a  basic  system  of  recording  land  titles,  or 
even  determining  who  actually  owns  land, 
can  delay  distribution  for  years. 

Moreover,  redistribution  may  well  re- 
sult, in  the  short  run.  In  lowered  agricul- 
tural productivity,  and  lowered  food  ship- 
ments to  the  cities — creating  additional 
hardships  for  city  dwellers  and  additional 
obstacles,  such  as  inflation,  to  economic 
development.  Further,  many  of  the 
farmers  of  the  hemisphere  are  unpre- 
pared for  independent  ownership;  and  it 
would  be  tragic  if  we  were  now  to  repeat 
the  history  of  land  reform  in  Mexico, 
where  much  land  distributed  in  the  1920's 
was  sold  off  to  large  holders  within  20 
years. 

Yet  for  all  the  problems,  all  the  diffi- 
culties, land  must  be  redistributed.  Over 
the  long  run.  it  is  an  essential  step  to- 
ward a  productive  agriculture.  But  It  Is 
much  more.  Land  reform  Is  the  essence 
of  human  dignity  and  democracy  in 
Latin  America.  To  give  land  to  the  man 
who  works  it  Is  to  give  him,  for  the  first 
time,  a  degree  of  seciuity — something 
more  than  subsistence  living — a  place  to 


stand  for  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  a  share 
and  a  stake  in  the  society  around  him 
As  our  own  Daniel  Webster  said  In  1820: 
The  freest  goverument,  If  It  could  eslst, 
would  not  be  long  acceptable,  If  the  tend- 
ency of  the  laws  was  to  create  a  rapid 
acctunulatlon  of  property  In  few  hands,  and 
to  render  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
dependent  and  penniless.  •  •  •  Universal 
suffrage,  for  example,  could  not  long  exist  In 
a  cooununlty  where  there  vns  great  in- 
equality of  property. 

The  question  then  becomes,  what  else 
we  must  do  to  make  redistribution  work. 
What  are  the  additional  needs  of  an 
agrarian  reform  program? 

Fences,  seed,  fertilizer,  machinery, 
livestock — these  are  as  Important  to 
farm  output  as  the  land  itself.  But  Latin 
American  smallholders  have  neither 
these  things  nor,  as  a  rule,  access  to 
agricultural  credit  with  which  to  buy 
them.  Farmers  must  be  instructed  in 
the  use  of  their  land  and  tobls;  but  there 
are  no  land-grant  colleges,  no  extension 
agents  or  advisers,  to  help  the  new  farm- 
er to  make  his  land  more  productive. 

And  when  he  produces  more,  the  farm- 
er will  have  to  send  It  to  market.  But 
agricultural  marketing  is  also  in  a  rudi- 
mentary state;  only  the  relatively  few 
cash-crop  plantations  have  convenient 
and  direct  access  to  markets,  and  there  Is 
much  to  be  done  by  way  of  standardizing 
grades  and  prices  and  quality,  and  creat- 
ing a  structure  of  middlemen  between 
farmers  and  consumers  which  can  assure 
a  fair  price  to  the  farmer,  not  taking  all 
the  profit  for  themselves;  all  these  are 
essential  to  a  modem  agricultural 
market. 

To  make  a  real  land  reform — to  build 
an  agricultural  system  which  will  feed 
these  nations  and  support  their  farm- 
ers— will  therefore  require  the  creation 
of  a  new  institutional  structure.  Agrl- 
cultiu-al  credit,  training  for  farmers, 
extension  services,  new  networks  for 
transportation  and  distribution— all 
these  are  difficult  to  build;  but  all  must 
be  created. 

Next,  the  geography  of  Latin  America 
must  be  overcome.  For  there  Is  simply 
not  enough  acreage  under  cultivation. 
In  Peru,  for  example,  there  is  under  cul- 
tivation about  one-half  of  an  acre  per 
person.  President  Belaunde  has  set  an 
average  of  three-quarters  of  an  acre  per 
person  as  a  target.  But  even  this  Is  far 
from  the  U.S.  average  of  over  2  acres 
per  person  under  cultivation.  Given  the 
low  productivity  of  land  in  Latin  Ameri- 
ca, Peru  would  need  to  more  than  quad- 
ruple its  present  acreage  under  cultiva- 
tion in  order  to  match  our  food  output 
per  person. 

Increases  of  anywhere  near  this  mag- 
nitude will  require  a  great  colonization 
effort  east  of  the  Andean  Mountains— 
in  that  part  of  Peru,  three-fifths  of  its 
territory,  which  is  part  of  the  Amazon 
Basin.  And  this  in  turn  will  require  ef- 
forts of  many  different  kinds.  Roads  are 
the  first  priority;  but  schools  and  hous- 
ing and  other  facilities  will  also  have  to 
be  built  for  any  new  settlers.  More 
baslcsilly,  we  do  not  yet  know  how  to 
raise  many  crops  in  the  Amazon  Basin; 
temperature  and  rainfall  levels  have  so 
far  prevented  systematic  colonization. 
Thus  major  efforts  at  research  In  tropi- 
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cal  agriculture  are  necessary;  and  even 
after  new  techniques  are  developed,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  instruct  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  farmers  in  their  use. 

In  summary,  then,  "land  reform"  must 
be  far  more  than  an  attractive  slogan. 
Real  improvement  in  Latin  American 
agriculture,  and  in  the  lives  of  those 
who  till  the  soil,  requires  decades  of  ef- 
fort— economic,  educational,  and  social. 

It  requires  a  commitment  and  it  re- 
quires action — and  that  action  must 
come  now. 

LAND  BXrORM :  POLITICAL 

But  these  efforts  are  only  part  of  what 
Is  required.  Land  reform  requires  a 
great  political  effort;  for  It  is,  at  the  root, 
a  political  question :  of  the  will  and  deter- 
mination to  reform  the  basic  social  and 
political  system  of  a  nation. 

Land  is  the  principal  form  of  wealth 
in  Latin  America;  its  possessors,  while 
by  no  means  all-powerful,  still  are  highly 
Influential  everywhere,  and  naturally 
resistant  to  reform.  Large-scale  land 
redistribution  necessarily  implies  major 
changes  In  the  Internal  political  balance 
of  many  Latin  American  countries — 
away  from  oligarchy  and  privilege,  to- 
ward more  popular  government. 

Improvements  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem, also  vital  to  comprehensive  land  re- 
form, would  also  work  great  changes  in 
the  political  balance.  Representation  of 
any  area  In  the  Brazilian  Congress,  for 
example.  Is  based  on  total  population. 
But  illiterates  are  Ineligible  to  vote;  and 
in  some  areas,  dominated  by  large  land- 
owners, up  to  80  percent  of  the  people  are 
illiterate.  This  illiteracy  gives  to  the 
established  groups  In  these  areas  great 
leverage  In  the  Congress;  there  Is  a 
vested  interest  against  educational 
improvement. 

Establishment  of  agricultural  credit 
Institutions  for  farmers  may  threaten 
local  rural  moneylenders — or  established 
urban  banking  Interests.  Channeling 
higher  education  resources  into  agricul- 
tural service  and  improvement  would 
mean  denying  to  middle-  and  upper- 
class  students  some  of  their  present 
monopoly  on  university  study,  and  limit- 
ing their  opportunity  to  take  liberal  arts 
and  law  courses. 

All  these  changes,  the  essential  com- 
ponents of  a  serious  land  reform  pro- 
eram,  raise  basic  social  and  political  is- 
sues. Nearly  all  will  be  as  difficult  to 
resolve  as  basic  Issues  within  our  own 
country,  now  and  In  the  past — States 
rights,  slavery,  tariffs,  economic  re- 
form. All  require  the  creation  of  new 
institutions  and  patterns  of  behavior. 
All  will  give  rise  to  basic  divisions  in  the 
countries  affected — at  the  root,  the  ques- 
tion. "Who  governs?" 

Thus  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  "pure" 
economic  development  In  Latin  America. 
Development  depends  on  change — on 
new  balances  of  wealth  and  power  be- 
tween men,  on  new  Justice  in  the  courts 
of  the  market.  Economic  development 
requires  hard  political  decisions;  It 
therefore  depends  on  political  leadership, 
political  development,  political  change. 
A  better  life  for  the  people  of  Latin 
America  can  only  come  out  of  progress 


toward  a  better,  more  democratic  polit- 
ical and  social  structure. 

WHAT  WX  CAM  DO 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the 
United  States  can  help  to  accelerate  com- 
prehensive land  reform  in  Latin  America. 

First,  we  can  help  with  material  assist- 
ance. In  money  and  technology — for  the 
training,  schools,  personnel,  equipment, 
and  roads  which,  as  I  have  described,  are 
necessary. 

Agriculture,  like  any  other  industry, 
requires  Investment.  All  but  a  few  Latin 
American  nations  are  desperately  short 
of  investment  capital ;  this  we  can  help  to 
supply. 

We  can  help  with  technical  assistance. 
In  Venezuela,  for  example,  1  year's  work 
by  agricultural  technicians  taught  farm- 
ers to  Increase  their  com  yields  from 
1,000  to  2.300  kilograms  per  hectare: 
they  exp>ect  to  reach  4,000  kilograms  p>er 
hectare.  But  this  experiment  required  a 
ratio  of  1  technician  to  30  farmers;  to 
duplicate  it  throughout  the  hemisphere 
would  require  a  million  agricultural 
technicians. 

Clearly,  we  do  not  have  this  many 
trained  people.  But  we  do  have  far 
greater  resources  than  we  now  are  using. 

Our  agriculture  has  been  built,  not  by 
government,  but  through  the  work  of 
the  land-grant  colleges,  the  State  ex- 
tension services,  the  voluntary  associa- 
tions such  as  the  Grange  and  the  4-H 
clubs  and  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
Farmers  Union.  We  have  made  a  first 
step  toward  using  these  State  and  local 
skills  in  a  partnership  between  Chile  and 
California  and  other  similar  partnerships 
of  the  Alliance. 

But  this  is  only  a  beginning.  We 
could  directly  involve  these  institutions 
and  individuals  in  the  work  of  develop- 
ment— for  example,  by  subcontracting 
our  agricultural  development  program  in 
a  specific  country  to  a  single  State  or 
group  of  States.  Through  their  own  ex- 
tension services,  and  the  volunteer 
groups,  they  could  supply  managers  for 
our  AID  funds.  Without  creating  great 
new  bureaucracies,  we  could  secure  the 
service — the  energy  and  devotion  and 
skills — of  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans 
on  less  than  a  career  basis. 

In  the  long  run.  of  course,  all  these 
jobs  should  be  done  by  Latin  American 
technicians ;  and  we  should  help  to  train 
as  many  as  are  required.  But  Americans 
can  help,  on  a  short-term  basis — and, 
given  the  opportunity,  I  believe  they  will. 
Second,  we  can  help  Latin  Americans 
meet  the  political  challenges  of  land  re- 
form— above  all,  by  clearly  identifying 
and  associating  ourselves  with  the  forces 
of  reform  and  social  justice.  In  nearly 
every  Latin  American  nation  elections 
are  fought  on  the  basis  of  the  Alliance 
and  its  ideals ;  the  great  partnership  that 
is  the  Alliance  gives  substantial  weight  to 
the  opinions  and  feelings  of  other  men 
and  governments  In  the  hemisphere. 
Strong  association  of  the  United  States 
with  land  reform  will  everywhere  help  its 
supporters,  and  make  others  more 
reluctant  to  oppose  it. 

The  basic  work  of  reform,  of  course. 
Is  and  must  be  for  the  people  and  govern- 
ments of  each  Latin  American  nation. 


There  are  limits  to  the  role  the  United 
States  can  play;  I  will  discuss  those  lim- 
its later.  But  we  can  help;  and  we  cer- 
tainly can  help  by  not  extending  our 
material  and  moral  support  to  those  who 
actively  oppose  necessary  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  change,  including  the 
comprehensive  land  reform  which  is  at 
the  heart  of  development  efforts. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  an  unusual 
and  welcome  speech.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  not  only  set  forth  tyjpro- 
priate  goals  but  he  Is  also  spelling  out  In 
detail  many  hard,  tough  facts,  unap- 
proved but  highly  relevant  to  an  under- 
standing of  South  America. 

I  am  particularly  delighted  at  the 
Senator's  linking  of  land  reform  and 
education. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  not  true,  that 
to  achieve  effective  land  reform  it  Is 
very  important  that  the  kind  of  educa- 
tion which  is  necessary  for  farmers  to  be 
productive  be  made  available  to  Latin 
Americans?  Would  not  the  county  agent 
system,  which  has  been  so  enormously 
successful  in  this  country — and  the  agri- 
cultural extension  courses  be  immensely 
helpful  to  a  successful  program  of  land 
distribution  among  farmers?  Is  it  not 
true  that  if  fanners  get  land  and  do  not 
have  the  ability,  education,  and  training 
to  enable  them  to  utilize  modern  agri- 
culture techniques,  there  not  only  could 
be  an  inability  to  produce  but  political 
re£u;tions  against  the  resultant  rise  of 
food  prices? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  I  think  that  that  l8 
the  heart  of  it. 

I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  If  we  con- 
centrate only  on  redistribution  of  land 
and  do  not  take  other  steps,  so  that 
when  land  is  redistributed  and  a  farm- 
worker takes  over  some  land  and  does 
not  know  how  to  till  the  soil,  or  use  any 
of  the  more  modern  techniques  to  make 
his  land  productive,  I  think  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  in  greater  difficulty. 

There  is  going  to  be  an  adverse  re- 
action in  the  country  and  particularly 
in  cities  where  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  lives  because  food  prices  are 
going  to  go  up.  There  is  going  to  be  an 
adverse  reaction  in  the  countryside  be- 
cause people  are  not  going  to  get  the 
benefits  they  expected. 

The  promise  to  them  is  not  going  to  be 
fulfilled  unless  we  take  the  other  steps. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  land  redistri- 
bution we  must  take  the  steps  to  make 
sure  that  those  people  who  work  with 
the  land  know  how  to  use  It  and  deal 
with  it:  We  must  make  sure  they  are 
educated  enough  to  use  modem  tech- 
niques that  must  be  made  available  to 
them.  An  example  of  this  would  be  how 
to  use  fertilizer. 

The  present  Presiding  Officer  fMr. 
Harris]  and  I  traveled  in  the  same  area 
in  Brazil  last  fall,  and  there  we  saw  indi- 
viduals working  land  12  hours  a  day,  6 
days  a  week,  for  $1.50  a  week,  with  no 
possibility  of  educating  their  children  or 
owning  the  land  in  the  future,  and  with- 
out the  kinds  of  agriculture  training  they 
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need  lo  become  useful  citizens,  or  for 
their  families  to  become  useful  citizens. 

In  my  judgment,  and  I  am  sure  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  present  Presiding  OfiQ- 
cer,  as  I  have  talked  to  him.  this  situa- 
tion is  gouiK  to  be  catastrophic,  not  only 
for  that  country  but  for  the  entire  hem- 
isphere 

As  we  concentrate  on  tiie  problems  of 
Vietnam  and  other  problems  that  appear 
to  be  more  explosive  at  the  moment,  I 
hope  that  we  do  not  ignore  this  part  of 
Che  world  which  i.s  going  to  be  so  mean- 
ingful, not  just  for  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  my.self.  but  those  who 
take  over  in  this  country,  after  we  leave. 

If  the  people  in  these  countries  feel 
that  they  have  no  future,  that  the  land 
does  not  belong  to  them,  that  the  society 
does  not  belong  to  them,  and  they  cannot 
obtain  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  their 
children  m  the  future.  In  free  institu- 
tions, they  will  move  in  different  direc- 
tions 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  am  somewhat  sur- 
prised, and  I  do  not  question  the  Sena- 
tors  assertions,  but  I  am  surprised  to 
And  on  page  11  the  following  statement: 

This  is  the  progress  that  Is  beginning  In 
I.-itm  A.Tierica.  bu:  stiil  for  most  Latin 
Americans  there  ha-s  been  ilttle  progress. 
litt:e  fulflllment 

I  had  thought  that  statistics  which  I 
have  seen  for  1963.  1964.  1965,  and  a 
projection  for  1966.  Indicated  an  in- 
crease in  productivity  In  Latin  America 
that  has  exceeded  the  goal  set  by  the 
Alliance  for  Progress^ — not  by  much,  but 
by  a  little,  and  that  the  per  capita  In- 
crease has  also  been  somewhat  better 
than  had  been  expected. 

Has  this  income  been  so  badly  dis- 
tributed that  most  Latin  Americans  have 
been  left  ouf 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  is 
one  of  the  problems  Statistics  are  only 
numbers — they  do  not  m.ea,sure  improve- 
ment in  the  lives  of  the  poor  Also  some 
countries  have  done  much  better  thsm 
other  countries. 

If  one  were  to  look  at  the  overall  aver- 
age he  might  be  somewhat  encouraged. 
since  a  good  number  of  improvements 
have  been  made  But  the  population  has 
grown  .so  rapidly  in  many  of  these  coun- 
tries that  the  output  per  individual  has 
not  Increased  over  the  last  5  years 

I  am  going  to  talk  about  the  expanding 
population  within  Latin  America  and 
some  things  that  I  believe  need  to  be  done 
about  it 

With  all  of  the  effort  we  have  made  in 
the  problems  of  Latin  America,  we  have 
not  gotten  our  heads  above  wat.er  because 
of  the  fact  that  many  of  these  programs 
have  not  been  so  successful  as  they  might 
have  been:  second,  that  the  benefits  have 
not  been  distributed  properly:  and  third, 
the  explosive  population  growth. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  welcome  the  ref- 
erence of  the  Senator  both  in  his  text  and 
in  his  off-the-cuff  remarks  indicating  a 
revolution  is  coming  and  the  indications 
of  that  revolution.  We  have  seen  the 
terrible  Implications  of  revolution  In 
Cuba  We  realize  what  a  threat  that 
kind  of  bloody  Communist  revolution  is 
to  this  country  and  to  citizens  in  Wis- 
consin, New  York,  and  other  States.    U 


the  revolution  is  not  orderly,  if  it  is  not 
in  the  democratic  direction,  it  Is  very 
likely  to  be  in  the  other  direction.  The 
other  direction  could  constitute  a  real 
threat  to  our  security. 

I  also  appreciate  the  Senator's  realistic 
emphasis  on  the  obstacles  which  we  face ; 
that  this  is  not  a  situation  where  we  can 
simply  say  we  are  for  land  reform  and 
support  some  kind  of  government  pro- 
gram or  appropriation  which  would  dis- 
tribute land.  The  New  York  Senator 
.stresses  the  point  that  it  will  require  new 
Institutions  and  new  patterris  of  be- 
havior, smd  change  will  require  new 
struggle. 

Unless  we  realize  that  there  are  going 
to  be  setbacks,  and  a  lot  of  division  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  in  South  Amer- 
ica over  this  kind  of  program,  and  a  lot 
of  dispute  here  about  whether  or  not  we 
can  proceed  in  this  kind  of  necessarily 
revolutionary  way,  I  think  we  will  not 
achieve  what  we  wish  to  achieve. 

I  believe  it  Is  important  that  we  recog- 
nize that  it  is  going  to  be  a  long,  tough, 
hard  road.  There  will  be  setbacks  and 
discouragement  certainly  for  a  while. 
We  can  expect  to  be  at  times  in  conflict 
with  the  government  in  authority  in 
some  Latin  American  nation  over  these 
objectives. 

Unless  we  realize  that,  and  are  pre- 
pared for  it,  we  may  not  have  the  heart 
to  continue  to  help.  This  will  take  years, 
decades  of  patient,  painstaking,  costly, 
dangerous  work  for  this  country;  but  the 
the  alternative  to  this  peaceful  revolu- 
tion may  be  a  Cuban  revolution  on  a 
continental  basis,  or  a  Vietnam  military 
action  against  Communist  subversion 
costing  billions  of  dollars  and  many 
lives. 

I  believe  it  is  most  helpfiU  that  the 
Senator  referred  to  what  happened  In 
Mexico.  There  was  land  redistribution, 
but  in  a  few  years  the  land  was  repur- 
chased by  large  estates.  Unless  land 
reform  Is  accompanied  by  a  well -inte- 
grated program  of  agricultural  training, 
transportation  improvement,  agriculture 
credit,  and  a  number  of  other  things  that 
take  time  and  patience,  we  will  not  help 
the  Latin  Americans  to  overcome  the 
enormous  obstacles  that  their  countries 
face. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  as  we 
realize  the  tremendous  problems  in  Latin 
America,  certainly  Mr.  Castro  and  those 
who  are  associated  and  identified  with 
him  also  realize  them.  But  for  them, 
these  problems  create  a  potential  for  un- 
rest and  division. 

In  a  broadcast  from  Havana  in  the  last 
few  weeks,  a  dozen  countries  were  named 
in  which  Castro  and  communism  are  go- 
ing to  make  a  major  effort,  through  vio- 
lence, to  overthrow  the  existing  govern- 
mental structure. 

We  have  a  moral  responsibility — and 
some  people  may  take  issue  with  this — 
because  of  our  gross  national  product  of 
aoprox'mately  $700  billion  and  because 
of  the  level  of  affluence  that  exists  in 
th's  country. 

Half  the  peop'e  of  Latin  America  die 
before  the  age  of  4  because  they  do  not 
have  enough  to  eat,  because  of  lack  of 
decent  water,  because  of  no  doctors.    I 


do  not  think  we  can  live  in  isolation  from 
these  problems  that  exist  elsewhere  In 
the  world.     We  have  that  responsibility. 

Beyond  that,  we  have  a  problem  of 
self-interest.  We  are  spending  now  at 
least  a  bUllon  dollars  a  month  in  Viet- 
nam to  kill  i>eople  and  to  fight  a  war. 
What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  funds 
for  the  whole  of  Latin  America,  to  help 
them  to  help  themselves.  What  we  are 
talking  about  here,  at  this  Juncture,  is 
the  expenditure  of  money  eqxilvalent  to 
that  spent  in  3  or  4  weeks  in  Viet- 
nam, to  help  the  people  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica to  help  themselves. 

From  the  standpoint  of  our  moral  re- 
sponsibility and  our  self-interest,  we 
should  head  off  what  is  Ukely  to  occur  In 
the  countries  of  Latin  America  during 
the  next  few  years.  This  can  be  suicomp- 
lished  by  taking  the  steps  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

In  traveling  through  Latin  America, 
one  Is  impressed  by  the  fact  that  some- 
thing can  be  done.  It  Is  not  a  situation 
in  which  one  beccwnes  discouraged. 
There  are  problems  and  difllculties,  but 
something  can  be  done.  The  leadership 
and  direction  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Interest  of  this  country  in  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America  are  required  in 
order  to  attain  these  goals.  We  cannot 
become  Interested  in  Latin  America  only 
at  the  time  another  Castro  arises,  if 
the  Latin-American  countries  can  only 
attract  our  interest,  our  concern,  our 
leadership,  and  our  direction  by  liavlng 
another  Castro,  then  it  will  be  too  late. 

We  learned  our  lesson  during  the 
1950's.  Castro's  rise  was  not  caused  just 
by  negligence  on  the  part  of  this  country. 
What  brought  about  Mr.  Castro  and 
commimism  in  Cuba  was  our  support  of 
Batista:  and  Batista,  not  Castro,  was  the 
major  cause  of  communism  in  Latin 
America.  The  question  is  whether  or  not 
we  learned  the  lesson  of  the  fifties,  so 
that  we  can  apply  It  to  the  sixties.  Are 
we  learning  the  lesson  of  southeast  Asia, 
so  that  we  can  apply  It  to  Latin  America? 
This  Is  the  time  we  should  take  steps 
to  head  off  difllculties  5  years  from  now. 
If  we  do  not,  we  will  not  be  able  to  head 
off  these  dlfBcultles.  If  we  say  we  do 
not  have  an  emergency  in  Latin  America 
and  therefore  we  are  not  going  to  pay 
attention  to  that  area  and  are  not  going 
to  take  the  necessary  steps,  then  we  are 
going  to  pay  for  it  in  spades,  in  my  judg- 
ment, for  many  years  in  the  future. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

IV.    KDCCATION 
THE    KETD 

Education  Is  the  second  major  prob- 
lem embracing  both  progress  and  justice. 
And  it  is  of  primary  importance  to  Latin 
America — as  to  every  nation. 

Education  is  not  only  important  to  un- 
derstanding the  world  and  each  other — it 
is  the  key  to  the  future,  the  foundation  of 
progress  In  the  modem  world.  No  na- 
tion, not  one.  has  entered  the  ranks  of 
modem  economic  society  without  trained 
and  educated  i:)eople  to  run  the  factories, 
manage  Institutions,  guide  the  govern- 
ment, draw  plans  Without  them  all  the 
money  ai.d  loans  are  worthless. 

Education  is  the  key  to  progress  of 
another  kind:  like  land  reform,  it  is  a 


passport     to     citizenship.    As     Horace 
Mann  put  it: 

A  btunan  being  Is  not.  in  any  proper  sense, 
a  human  being  until  he  la  educated. 

Men  without  education  are  condemned 
to  lives  as  outsiders — outside  political 
life,  outside  the  20th  century,  foreigners 
in  their  own  land.  Men  who  are  illiter- 
ate cannot  read  newspapers,  or  instruc- 
tion manuals,  or  even  the  road  signs  by 
which  we  guide  our  footsteps.  Even  for 
those  who  can  read,  further  education  is 
the  key  to  social  and  economic  mobility 
and  freedom ;  there  can  be  no  career  open 
to  the  talents  without  the  education 
which  develops  talent. 

But  education,  the  key  to  progress,  is 
sadly  lacking  In  Lathi  America.  There 
are  not  nearly  enough  trained  and  edu- 
cated people  to  nm  the  machinery  of 
modern  society.  And  the  illiteracy  of 
50  percent  of  all  Latin  Americans  in- 
hibits progress  of  all  kinds — economic, 
social,  and  political. 

Popular  education,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  understand  it  in  the  United 
States,  is  only  beginning  in  most  coun- 
tries. The  Latin  American  nations  have 
made  great  efforts  to  build  schools  and 
add  teachers  in  the  last  5  years,  increas- 
ing enrollment  in  primary  schools  by 
6  percent  yearly,  and  secondary  enroll- 
ment by  more  than  10  percent  a  year. 
But  statistics  of  improvement  can  be 
misleading.  The  school-age  population 
is  also  mushrooming — so  that,  in  some 
countries,  there  are  more  illiterates  now 
than  there  were  5  years  ago.  In  rural 
Peru  many  primary  schools  do  not  go 
beyond  the  first  grade;  in  none  of  the  five 
countries  we  visited  were  there  schools 
available  for  all  children  above  even  the 
third  grade.  And  dropouts,  due  In  large 
part  to  poverty,  illness,  and  lack  of  facili- 
ties, make  the  top  of  the  education 
pyramid  narrow  indeed.  Of  1,400  Bra- 
zilian children,  for  example,  1,000  enter 
the  first  grade,  and  396  the  second.  Of 
these,  169  finish  the  fourth  grade;  20 
complete  high  school;  7  enter  some  form 
of  higher  education  Institution — and  per- 
haps 1  of  the  original  1,000  who  entered 
the  first  grade  will  finally  graduate  from 
the  university.  That  is  1  out  of  1,400 
Brazilian  children.  Even  in  Argentina, 
where  10  percent  of  the  college-age  popu- 
lation are  enrolled  in  universities,  only 
4.9  percent  of  those  who  do  enter  the 
university  leave  it  as  graduates. 

Quality  standards  also  are  often  low. 
In  Peru  less  than  one-third  of  elementary 
school  teachers  have  any  professional 
training— and  15  percent  themselves  are 
only  elementary-school  graduates.  Even 
m  the  universities  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere, professors  can  teach  only  part 
time,  and  must  hold  outside  jobs  to  live. 
In  Buenos  Aires,  at  the  best  medical 
school  in  Latin  America,  1  microscope 
and  1  cadaver  must  be  shared  by  40 
students. 

And  the  educational  resources  avail- 
able are  not  sufficiently  directed  toward 
the  task  of  development.  Fully  20  per- 
cent of  university  students  study  law ;  an 
equal  number  study  medicine;  more  pur- 
sue a  classical  liberal -arts  curriculum. 
Less  than  one-twentieth  of  the  students 
are  preparing  for  work  in  the  critical 


field  of  agriculture,  and  too  few  prepare 
for  work  sis  engineers  or  teachers.  Sec- 
ondary schooling  is  academic,  directed  at 
imiversity  entrance — though  only  a  small 
fraction  of  those  who  attend  secondary 
schools  ever  enter  college — and  does  not 
provide  the  skilled  and  semitechnical 
manpower  which  is  needed  In  the  fac- 
tories and  workshops  of  the  continent. 

The  production  of  the  educational 
system,  in  sum,  is  a  very  small  group  of 
professionals  at  the  top;  all  too  few 
middle-level  workers,  without  vocational 
training;  a  great  mass  of  the  semledu- 
cated  and  semiliterate ;  and  tens  of  mil- 
lions, adults  and  children,  without  any 
education  whatever. 

PROGRAMS     rOB     IDUCATIONAL     RXTORM 

Improving  educational  levels  is  by  its 
nature  a  gradual  process;  there  is  no 
short  cut.  To  teach  more  children,  we 
need  more  teachers;  to  get  more  teach- 
ers, we  need  more  college  and  high  school 
graduates;  to  have  more  graduates,  we 
need  to  teach  more  children. 

The  United  States  can  help  this  process 
with  money  and  with  people.     Already, 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  teach  thousands 
of  children,  and  help  many  local  com- 
munities to  build  schools.     Many  of  our 
universities    aid    universities    in    Latin 
America;  some  have  established  branch 
campuses  there,  to  advance  the  exchange 
of  faculty,  of  students,  and  of   ideas. 
U.S.-donated   food   feeds   hundreds   of 
thousands  of  students,  and  U.S.  assist- 
ance has  built  thousands  of  new  school- 
rooms throughout  the  hemisphere.     All 
these  efforts  can  and  should  be  Inten- 
sified, especially  efforta  to  build  educa- 
tional institutions,  as  by  aid  to  depart- 
ments of  education.   I  welcome  President 
Johnson's  new  emphasis  on  education  in 
our  international  development  programs. 
There  is  a  type  of  educational  assist- 
since  which  we  have  not  yet  made  avail- 
able to  Latin  America :  I  urge  that  efforts 
to  make  It  available  go  forward  with  all 
possible  speed.    In  the  last  few  years,  our 
universities  and  industry  have  developed 
dozens  of  new  educational  techniques — 
teaching  machines,  educational   televi- 
sion,   programed    instruction.    No    one 
contends   that   these   machines   are   all 
there  Is  to  education;  but  they  can  make 
a  major  contribution  to  learning  where 
teachers  are  In  short  supply  and  poorly 
trained.    We  should  now  investigate  the 
awllcabllity  of  our  new  techniques  to 
education  in  Latin  America,  especially  at 
the  primary  level.    And  we  should  help 
Latin  Americans  acquire  and  use  what- 
ever, out  of  our  educational  inventory, 
will  be  of  help  to  them. 

I  would  point  out  that  not  all  these 
resources  will  be  found  in  universities. 
One  of  Latin  America's  greatest  needs, 
for  example,  is  for  subprofessional  medi- 
cal persormel,  to  work  in  the  remote  rural 
areas.  The  greatest  body  of  such  per- 
sonnel that  we  have  developed  are  the 
medical  corpsmen  of  the  armed  services. 
I  suggest  that  we  now  explore  ways  in 
which  the  trained  technicians  and  ex- 
perience which  have  been  developed  in 
the  military  can  be  made  available  to 
Latin  America,  so  that  they  may  develop 
medical  technicians  competent  to  meet 
the  most  pressing  needs  of  people  in 
areas  without  doctors.    But  our  money 


or  teachers  or  techniques  or  administra- 
tors can  do  only  the  smallest  part  of  the 
necessary  job. 

We  can  help  make  school  available  to 
more  people.  But  more  schools  will  not 
themselves  erase  the  poverty  which 
largely  causes  the  overwhelming  dropout 
rates.  Keeping  more  children  in  school, 
therefore,  requires  major  improvements 
in  the  lot  of  the  poor:  comprehensive 
land  reform  in  the  countryside,  and  in- 
creased employment  in  the  cities.  With- 
out such  economic  progress  and  social  re- 
form, great  new  Investments  in  education 
will  largely  be  wasted;  all  must  go  for- 
ward together. 

Moreover,  the  aid  we  offer  will  not  be 
used  unless  Latin  Americans  themselves 
make  hard  political  decisions — decisions 
to  open  education  to  a  far  wider  propor- 
tion of  their  i>eople,  and  not  reserve  it  as 
a  privilege  of  the  more  fortunate  few. 
In  some  countries,  such  as  Brazil,  for  ex- 
ample, secondary  schooling  is  mostly  pri- 
vate, and  universities  are  supported  by 
the  States.  Thus,  those  who  can  afford 
to  pay  for  high  school  are  given  free 
higher  education;  but  most  of  those  who 
cannot  pay  for  secondary  schooling  do 
not  get  even  that.  For  this  policy  to  be 
reversed — the  state  to  pay  for  high 
school  and  possibly  a  different  policy  to 
govern  fees  for  university  study — Is  a 
political  decision  for  democracy,  which 
is  a  Latin  American  responsibility. 

Above  all,  improving  education  re- 
quires decisions  by  those  now  receiving 
an  education  to  contribute  their  time 
and  work  to  the  education  of  their 
countrymen.  This  elite— the  university 
students — are  the  key  to  better  general 
education,  as  they  are  to  every  other 
hope  for  progress  in  their  society.  But 
this  Is  another  problem. 

UNIVIReiTT    STtJDRNTS 

"Problem"  because  it  is  Just  that.  Part 
of  the  problem  Is  politics.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Caracas  has  for  some  years  been 
the  center  and  command  post  of  Com- 
mimlst  terrorism  in  Venezuela;  other 
universities  elsewhere  are  also  centers 
of  extremist  politics.  We  need  only  note 
what  has  been  happening  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mexico  City.  Fidel  Castro  was 
not  the  first  Latin  American  revolu- 
tionary to  come  out  of  student  politics — 
nor  will  he  be  the  last.  One  Latin  Amer- 
ican president  told  me  that  the  students 
were  his  second  most  serious  source  of 
difficulty.  And  one  of  the  most  disturb- 
ing moments  of  my  3  weeks  in  Latin 
America  was  when  a  group  of  Commu- 
nist students  burned  the  American  flag. 

Not  all  student  activists  are  extremist 
or  Irresponsible.  Many  Latin  American 
students  have  in  the  past  given  their 
lives  for  independence  and  freedom. 
Many  others  have  come  to  lead  their  na- 
tions toward  reform  and  progress,  such 
as  Presidents  Betancourt  and  Belaunde 
and  Frei.  There  are  activists  today, 
building  schools  and  roads  and  clinics 
and  houses,  the  first  generation  of  Latin 
American  students  to  soil  their  hands 
£ind  bend  their  backs.  There  are  Peru- 
vian students  working  in  the  slums  of 
Lima  and  in  the  Andean  villages.  Some 
Chilean  students  are  the  backbone  of 
the  Peace  Corps-type  programs  in  their 
own  country.     And  I  saw  Venezuelan 
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students  working  In  community-action 
programs  In  the  barrios  of  Caracas. 

But  those  who  are  radical  and  not 
active  are  far  more  numerous  than  those 
who  are  active — whether  extremist  or 
constructive.  And  in  this  combination 
of  extreme  speech  and  little  action  Is 
great  danger  for  their  countries,  and  for 
the  United  States. 

The  primary  danger  is  that  the  real 
problems  of  Latin  America,  which  depend 
greatly  for  their  solution  on  these  very 
students,  will  go  unsolved. 

A  second  danger  is  that  extreme  speech 
will  contribute  to  further  political  and 
social  iixstability. 

And  a  third  danger  is  that  the  social 
problems  aggravated  by  inaction  will  be 
blamed  upon  the  United  States. 

I  saw  this  happen  again  and  again  in 
my  travel  last  fall.  Students  in  Peru 
blamed  the  United  States  for  the  military 
coup  m  Brazil  Students  In  Venezuela 
blamed  the  United  States  for  the  weak- 
ness of  the  OAS.  Students  In  Chile 
blamed  the  United  States  for  their 
border  quarrel  with  Argentina.  And  stu- 
dents everywhere  blamed  the  United 
States  for  poverty  and  stagnation  in 
their  own  countries.  Repeatedly,  I  had 
to  state  the  simple  fact  that  what  the 
United  States  did  would  mean  far  less 
to  their  countries  than  what  they  them- 
selves could  do. 

What  are  the  roots  of  extremism 
among  the  sons  of  a  class  which  has 
been  privileged  for  300  years? 

Partly,  it  is  simple  nationalism.  For 
most  of  their  history,  the  upper  classes 
of  Latin  America  have  neglected  their 
own  nations,  preferrmg  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a  cosmopolitan  European 
culture.  But  the  post-World  War  11 
period  has  seen  a  resurgence  of  national 
feeling  all  over  the  globe  and  the  birth 
of  dozens  of  new  nations  .from  the  for- 
mer colonies  of  the  great  powers.  It  is 
not  so  easy,  now.  to  be  without  a  nation 
In  which  to  take  pride.  The  Latin 
American  countries  are  weak  and  poor 
and  not  "modem  "  They  suffer  badly,  in 
".he  eyes  of  their  young  men.  by  com- 
parison with  the  United  States. 

To  demand  sweeping  change  is  to  be 
"modern":  to  be  anti-United  States  is 
not  only  "modern."  but  brave;  to  be 
Marxist  is  to  be  at  once  anti-United 
States  and  intellectual. 

A  seond  reason  is  the  obvious  demand 
of  Justice  No  man  is  insensitive,  and 
young  people  are  particularly  sensitive. 
to  justice:  to  the  demands  of  the  land- 
less and  the  sick  and  the  untaught.  The 
manifestoes  of  leftwinu  students  In  Lat- 
in America,  in  fact,  are  often  less  ad- 
vanced in  many  respects  than  the  plat- 
form of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
United  SUtes.  or  than  the  Conservative 
Party  in  England  It  is  often  a  mcEis- 
ure  not  of  them.selves  but  of  their  so- 
cieties that  these  students  are  cast  In 
the  role  of  extremists. 

But  more  than  anything  else.  I  think, 
these  students  are  what  they  are  out  of 
the  desire  "not  only  to  equal  or  resemble, 
but  to  excel":  the  desire  which  John 
Adams  said  "next  to  self-preservation 
'A'ill  forever  be  the  great  spring  of  hu- 
man actions  "  The  students  I  saw  seem 
to  have  sensed   that  their  societies,  as 


presently  constituted,  have  not  enough 
room  for  achievement;  that  they  have 
inadequate  opportunity  to  establish 
themselves  on  the  great  stage  of  public 
aCfairs,  to  dare  and  to  achieve  for  their 
countries  and  for  their  posterity. 

STUDENTS  :  WHAT  WE  CAN  DO 

There  Is  much  we  can  do  to  help  the 
students  of  Latin  America,  and  to  help 
ourselves  with  these  students. 

First,  we  should  extend  all  possible 
help  to  the  improvement  of  their  edu- 
cation generally:  through  financial  as- 
sistance, to  improve  their  university  fa- 
cilities and  faculties:  through  help  for 
the  creation  of  entirely  new  universities; 
through  assistance  for  secondary  schools 
to  aid  their  preparation  for  college. 

Second,  we  should  devote  greater 
thought  and  effort  to  conveying  to  these 
students  the  truth  about  the  United 
States.  Partly  this  is  a  matter  of  learn- 
ing how  to  talk  to  them.  We  tell  them, 
for  example,  that  we  have  a  "capitalist" 
economy,  and  that  they  would  do  well 
to  follow  our  example.  But  this  does  not 
mean  to  them  what  it  means  to  us;  to 
them,  "capitalism"  stands  for  the  ra- 
pacious and  Irresponsible  colonial  econ- 
omy of  their  history,  and  9  out  of  10 
of  them  say  they  are  opposed  to  it.  We 
should  find  a  better  way  of  describing  our 
own  society — one  which  more  accurately 
conveys  to  them  what  the  facts  are  here. 
And  we  should  be  clear  In  our  own  minds 
about  what  our  society  represents,  what 
we  personally  t)elleve  about  our  society, 
and  what  It  stands  for.  I  think  John 
Buchan,  Lord  Tweedsmuir  In  his  auto- 
biography gave  an  impressive  definition 
of  "democracy." 

He  said: 

Democracy,  the  esaentlal  thing  as  dis- 
tinguished from  this  or  that  democratic  gov- 
ernments— was  primarily  an  attitude  of 
mind,  a  spiritual  testament,  and  not  an  eco- 
nomic structure  or  a  political  machine.  The 
testament  Involved  certain  basic  beliefs — 
that  the  personality  was  sacrosanct,  which 
was  the  meaning  of  liberty;  that  policy 
should  be  settled  by  free  discussion;  that 
normally  a  minority  should  be  ready  to  yield 
to  a  majority,  which  In  turn  should  respect 
a  minority's  sacred  things.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  democracy  had  been  in  the  past  too 
narrowly  defined  and  bad  been  Identified 
lUogically  with  some  particular  economic  or 
political  system  such  as  laissez-faire  or 
British  parliamentarism.  I  could  imagine  a 
democracy  which  economically  was  largely 
socialist  and  which  had  not  our  constitu- 
tional pattern. 

But  words  or  messages  will  work  no 
magic  changes  among  Latin  American 
students.  I  know  that,  ever  since  the  on- 
set of  the  cold  war,  we  have  been  tirged 
to  develop  a  concise,  exciting  Ameri- 
can manifesto — a  platform  which  would 
compete  with  the  simple  rousing  calls  of 
the  Communists.  But  what  matters 
about  this  country  cannot  be  put  into 
slogans;  it  is  a  process,  a  way  of  doing 
things  and  dealing  with  people,  a  way  of 
life.  There  are  two  major  ways  of  telling 
others  what  this  country  Is  really  about; 
to  bring  people  here,  or  to  send  Ameri- 
cans abroad. 

We  should,  therefore,  expand  our  pro- 
grams to  send  students  and  teachers  of 
all  kinds  to  Latin  America  smd  to  bring 
Latin  American  students  to  the  United 
States.    This  is  more,  I  would  add.  tlian  a 


matter  of  opening  places  in  universities 
here. 

Too  often,  students  who  do  come  here 
have  little  contact  with  the  substance  of 
our  life.  There  are  thousands  of  Latin 
American  students  in  New  York  City 
alone.  But  programs  to  help  them  un- 
derstand us — to  meet  not  just  with  other 
students,  but  with  goverimient  officials, 
and  labor  and  business  and  community 
leaders,  and  ordinary  citizens  outside 
New  York  City — these  programs  are  too 
often  scattered  and  fragmentary,  or  even 
nonexistent.  And  the  same  situation 
holds  true  all  across  the  country.  I  urge 
that  we  give  increased  support  and  en- 
couragement to  such  programs;  not  in  a 
spirit  of  salesmanship  or  propaganda, 
but  in  an  honest  effort  to  help  these  stu- 
dents see  our  own  blemishes  along  with 
our  assets,  and  the  ways  in  which  we  are 
dealing  with  our  problems.  They  will  ap- 
preciate our  candor.  And  I  have  confi- 
dence that  the  overall  picture  they  re- 
ceive can  only  be  a  positive  one. 

One  concrete  step  we  can  and  should 
take  is  the  establishment  of  centers  of 
study  and  meeting  for  Latin  American 
students  in  the  United  States.  Where 
any  one  should  be  located  is  less  im- 
portant than  that  it  is  established. 

Third,  we  should  give  to  the  youth  of 
Latin  America  a  full  chance  to  partici- 
pate in  the  building  of  their  continent. 
That  chance  is  available  to  some;  but 
the  students  of  Argentina,  for  example, 
have  no  organized  opportimity  to  serve 
in  Peace  Corps  type  work,  though  many 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  do  so.  I  there- 
fore propose  that  consideration  be  given 
to  uriging  more  Latin  American  nations 
to  form  their  own  peace  corps — a  step 
which  Brazil  has  just  taken  and  a  form 
of  which  has  been  taken  in  Peru,  Chile, 
and  Venezuela.  But  I  believe  we  should 
go  further.  We  should  consider  also  the 
formation  of  a  multinational  hemi- 
spheric peace  corps  in  which  Americans 
from  both  North  and  South  could  join 
for  work  in  their  own  or  other  American 
coimtries,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States, 
The  Peace  Corps  has  shown  that  young 
people  can  make  a  difference — to  indi- 
viduals, to  communities,  to  whole  na- 
tions. It  has  given  to  thousands  of 
young  Americans  an  opportunity  for  di- 
rect action  in  support  of  their  Ideals;  and 
a  hemispheric  peace  corps  can  and 
should  do  the  same  for  Americans  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  I  would  hope  that 
our  own  Peace  Corps  would  become  clear- 
ly aligned  with  it;  the  two  corps  should 
work  together. 

The  benefits  of  such  participation 
would  be  as  great  for  us  as  for  them. 
It  could  add  to  the  efforts  of  our  Peace 
Corps,  and  to  the  work  of  such  groups  as 
the  International  Volunteer  Service  and 
the  Papal  Volunteers,  thousands  of  eager 
workers,  thoroughly  knowledgeable  about 
Latin  America.  If  our  young  people 
joined  in  this  effort  they  could  give  to 
their  Latin  American  compatriots  a  far 
improved  knowledge  of  the  United  States. 
And  such  a  corps  might  one  day  become 
the  nucleus  of  a  true  hemispheric  com- 
munity. 

Fourth,  we  should  permit  all  those— 
students,  professors,  writers  and  others— 
who  wish  to  come  to  this  country  to  do 


so,  regardless  of  whether  their  political  or 
economic  views  are  in  agreement  with 
our  own.  Too  often,  we  have  even  de- 
nied entry  to  distinguished  Latin  Ameri- 
can scholars,  working  with  U.S.  universi- 
ties, because  of  their  supposed  political 
\lews.  But  the  theory  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, as  we  hope  will  be  the  theory  of 
other  constitutions,  is  that,  as  Justice 
Holmes  said : 

The  best  test  of  truth  Is  the  power  of 
thought  to  get  Itself  accepted  in  the  compe- 
tition of  the  marketplace. 

We  need  not  fear  the  presence  of  dis- 
senting voices,  whether  of  our  own  citi- 
zens or  of  Latin  Americans  or  others. 
And  our  willingness  to  listen — and  to  let 
even  our  critics  see  our  strengths  and  our 
weaknesses — will,  not  only  be  a  clear 
demonstration  of  our  own  basic  faith  in 
our  veracity  and  oiu-  ideals,  but  will  in 
my  judgment,  make  a  distinct  impression 
on  the  students  and  young  intellectuals 
of  Latin  America. 

Fifth,  let  us  preserve  always  a  sense 
of  perspective  and  balance  in  our  judg- 
ments. There  is,  on  the  extreme  left,  a 
highly  disciplined,  highly  motivated  mi- 
nority. But  even  these  students  are  not 
necessarily  Communists,  and  we  should 
neither  unduly  bemoan  their  victories 
nor  trumpet  their  defeats.  When  I  was 
in  Indonesia  in  1962,  the  mass  of  stu- 
dents were,  if  anything,  more  vocsd  in 
their  anti-Americanism  and  Marxism 
than  the  students  I  saw  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Yet  the  same  Indonesian  student 
organizations,  perhaps  many  of  the  same 
Individual  students,  led  anti-Chinese 
and  anti-Communist  demonstrations  in 
1965  and  1966 — and  helped  oust  the 
China-oriented  Foreign  Minister  and 
Install  the  Nationalist-neutralist  army  In 
power. 

The  students  had  not  suddenly  become 
pro-American  or  even  anti-Communist; 
but  they  saw  foreign-supported  com- 
munism as  a  threat  to  their  national  in- 
dependence, and  reacted  as  strongly  as 
they  would  have  if  the  United  States  had 
tried  to  dominate  their  coimtry. 

Among  those  students  who  are  bitterly 
critical  of  the  United  States,  even  among 
those  who  call  themselves  Communists 
we  should  not  abandon  our  efforts. 
During  my  Latin  American  tour,  I  spoke 
to  the  students  of  the  University  of  San- 
tiago. The  only  students  opposed  to  my 
speaking  were  not  the  orthodox  Commu- 
nists, but  the  militant  Chinese-oriented 
group;  they  threw  eggs  and  tried  to 
shout  me  down  for  25  minutes.  Other 
students,  standing  up  for  my  right  to  be 
heard,  threw  these  extremists  bodily  out 
of  the  hall.  Many  of  the  students  who 
remained,  indeed  many  of  those  who 
threw  out  the  Communists,  were  highly 
critical  of  the  United  States.  But  they 
would  fight  to  listen  to  a  representative 
of  the  United  States  speak  and  answer 
their  questions  and  defend  his  coimtry 
against  their  accusations. 

The  next  night,  at  Concepcion,  a 
hundred  extremists,  better  organized, 
were  able  to  prevent  me  from  speaking. 
But  they  did  so  at  the  cost  of  alienating 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  students,  and  ex- 
posing the  weakness  of  their  position. 
At  a  meeting  before  my  appearance,  I 
told  the  extremist  students  I  would  ad- 


mit that  the  United  States  had  made 
mistakes;  challenged  them  to  debate 
their  case  before  their  fellow  students 
and  asked  whether  they  would  admit 
their  wing  of  the  Communist  Party  had 
ever  made  a  mistake.  Their  answer  weis 
"no"  to  the  debate  and  "yes"  to  the 
question — they  said  their  mistake  was 
not  making  a  revolution  In  Chile.  These 
repHes  had  a  profound  effect  on  the 
other  students  present. 

Let  me  add  one  final  point.  We  should 
not  become  discouraged  because  of  these 
incidents.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
Communists  wish  to  accomplish.  They 
realize  that  rudeness,  disorder,  violence 
receives  considerable  publicity  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  also  aware  that 
people  in  the  United  States  become  dis- 
turbed and  concerned  and  wonder 
whether  our  efforts  of  friendship  are 
worthwhile. 

Let  me  say  I  believe  our  efforts  are 
productive.  In  Concepci6n  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  poured  out  into  the 
streets  in  a  demonstration  of  friendship. 
They  know  about  the  United  States — 
and  they  represent  the  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple for  this  coimtry.  Less  than  100 
students  out  of  1,000  caused  the  dis- 
turbance that  evening.  And  before  the 
night  was  out  they  were  Involved  with 
anti-Communists  in  a  pitched  battle 
which  raged  for  several  hours.  I  would 
not  regard  the  students  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica as  "lost"  to  their  countries  or  to  the 
hemisphere  as  a  whole. 

We  just  cannot  permit  a  well-dis- 
ciplined, articulate  vocal  minority  to 
intimidate  or  discourage  us.  If  we  stand 
up  and  demonstrate  that  we  are  prepared 
to  meet  them  face  to  face,  that  we  will 
not  be  intimidated,  that  we  will  talk  with 
them;  that  we  wlU  exchange  %1ews  with 
them;  that  we  will  debate  them :  yes,  even 
that  we  know  some  students  who  believe 
In  freedom  of  speech  who  if  they  wish  it 
will  fight  them — we  shall  be  successful; 
not  immediately  perhaps,  but,  given  the 
wisdom  of  our  other  poUcies,  slowly  and 
inexorably. 

These  students  are  the  future  lead- 
ers of  their  countries.  They  do  have 
a  great  reservoir  of  patriotism  and 
Idealism,  and  a  basic  belief  in  the  im- 
portance of  the  Individual.  They  are 
worth  listening  to.  and  worth  talking  to 
with  patience  and  candor;  they  are 
worth,  in  fact,  all  the  time  and  effort 
we  can  spare.  It  is  easier  to  talk  to 
government  oflQcials,  or  to  businessmen. 
or  to  other  North  Americans;  and  too 
often,  only  one  or  two  members  of  an 
entire  Elmbassy  staff  ever  talk  with  stu- 
dents. I  urge  Instead  that  all  members 
of  our  embassies,  as  well  as  the  many 
U.S.  officials  and  citizens  who  travel  in 
Latin  America,  try  to  achieve  some  per- 
sonal contact,  some  dialogue  with  indi- 
vidual students  and  student  groups. 

UKTVXBSimS  AND  INTXUJOENCK  AGENCIES 

It  should  be  apparent  that  the  univer- 
sities of  the  United  States  have  a  great 
contribution  to  make — to  Latin  Amer- 
ican education,  agriculture,  and  public 
administration;  to  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress; and  thus  to  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States.  But  revelations  of 
recent  months,  even  days,  show  that  the 
sincerity  and  prestige  of  our  imiversitles 


have  been  seriously  compromised  by  ar- 
rangements with  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

The  first  of  these  was  a  study  named 
"Camelot."  The  Department  of  the 
Army  commissioned  this  study  from  a 
group  at  American  University.  The 
Army,  with  Intelligent  foresight,  was  at- 
tempting to  find  out  what  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  factors  might  influ- 
ence the  growth  or  decline  of  insurgent 
movements.  But  the  Army  was  not  the 
proper  agency  to  do  the  study;  and  the 
study  itself,  designed  by  the  university, 
seems  to  have  been  so  clumsily  drawn  as 
to  antagonize  any  self-respecting  Latin 
American.  One  does  not,  for  example, 
ask  a  Latin  American  political  leader — 
for  that  matter,  any  political  leader — 
how  he  feels  about  his  parents.  The 
study  was  to  have  been  conducted  in 
secret ;  when  the  news  inevitably  leaked. 
U.S.  university  studies  throughout  Latin 
America  came  under  hostile  su^icion  as 
tools  of  the  Pentagon. 

The  embarrassment  of  Camelot  has 
now  been  compoimded  by  the  revelation 
that  a  Michigan  State  University  mission 
in  Vietnam  was  a  cover  for  the  CIA,  and 
that  the  respected  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Studies  at  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  was  set  up  in  part  with 
CIA  funds.  Surely,  every  U.S.  imiversity 
mission,  all  over  the  world,  will  now  be 
suspect — impairing,  to  some  unknown 
degree,  their  ability  to  function  as  schol- 
ars and  teachers. 

It  was  for  just  this  reason  that  the 
center  at  Massachtisetts  Institute  of 
Technology  has  annotmced  that  it  has 
severed  its  connection  with  the  CIA;  not 
because  it  felt  that  its  academic  integrity 
was  compromised,  but  because  of  the  sus- 
picion and  distrust  that  was  unavoidable 
abroad. 

In  large  part,  we  in  the  Congress  must 
bear  responsibility  for  this  situation. 
Camelot  was  undertaken  by  the  Army 
because  far  more  research  funds  are 
available  to  the  Army  than  are  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  State,  or 
AID.  or  other  nonmilitary  institutions. 
The  same  shortage  of  research  funds  to 
nomnilitary  agencies  was  also  the  reason 
why  CIA  funds  were  given  to  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  I  support 
the  new  policy  which  gives  to  the  State 
Department,  and  to  the  Ambassador  in 
each  country,  control  over  U.S.  Govern- 
ment-sponsored research  abroad.  But 
the  problem  of  universities  becoming 
identified  with  undercover  and  military 
agencies  will  continue  so  long  as  those 
agencies  have  the  great  preponderance 
of  foreign  research  appropriations.  The 
Department  of  State,  and  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  should 
therefore  seek  major  increases  in  their 
research  budgets,  with  corresponding 
reductions  in  such  budgets  for  the  mili- 
tary and  the  intelligence  agencies. 

And  we  should  now  take  such  admin- 
istrative steps  as  are  required  to  Insure 
that  Intelligence  agencies  do  not  use  our 
universities  as  covers  or  tools.  Unless 
we  now  take  imequivocal  action,  the  luii- 
versities  will  not  be  of  great  further  use 
to  the  CIA  in  any  case;  we  must  try  to 
salvage  their  reputation  for  serious  aca- 
demic work. 
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For  the  tniest  test,  the  surest  message, 
of  our  iiature  and  our  principles  will  be 
found  in  what  we  do  We  will  not  build 
respect  for  our  academic  institutions,  or 
traditions  of  uiiiversity  independence,  by 
using  them  for  intelligence  work.  And 
exchange  programs  or  even  shared  work 
in  projects  in  slums  and  villages  will  be 
inefTective,  in  the  long  run,  unless  we 
maintain  our  commitm.ent  to  progress, 
Justice,  and  freedom — In  Latin  America 
and  at  home — to  the  ideals  of  the  Alliance 
and  to  our  own  tradition.  More  than 
anyone  else,  the  students  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica will  be  watching 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  Pre.sident,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  In  the  chair  > .  E>o€s 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma'' 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma 

Mr  HARRIS  I  may  want  to  make  a 
comment  later  on  as  to  the  other  aspects 
of  the  Senator's  excellent  address,  but  I 
should  like  to  comment  briefly  now.  and 
ask  a  question  or  two  about  this  subject. 
Let  me  say  that  while  the  Senat*  as  an 
In.stitutlon  may  from  time  to  time  en- 
gage in  discussion  dealing  with  foreign 
relations  matters  which  are  already  in  a 
crisis  stage,  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
n.-;es  to  its  highest  responsibility  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations,  under  its  con- 
.stltutional  directive,  to  advise  and  con- 
.sent  in  this  area  and  to  assist  In  the 
making  of  policy,  before  the  subject 
reaches  the  crisis  stage 

I  feel  that  Latin  America  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  future  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  the  world.  The  Senator  from 
New  York,  not  only  through  his  interest 
In  this  area  of  the  world  during  the  time 
he  served  in  the  administration  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  and  through  his  recent 
tour  of  a^uth  America,  but  also  through 
this  first  of  his  two  addresses  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  this  .^ubjec:  will  help 
very  much  to  focus  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  this  country  on  the  Imirxirtance 
of  Latin  America  to  them 

It  could  be  summed  up— and  this  Is 
what  thp  people  in  this  country  need 
more  and  more  to  know — there,  as  else- 
where in  the  world,  in  five  or  six  words; 
namely,  "desperate,  downtrodden  people 
will  rise."  If  the  historv  of  our  coun- 
try, or  of  the  world,  teaches  anything, 
it  b!  Just  that 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  ha^  very 
well  stated  what  must  be  thf  prime  base 
of  our  policy,  what  Ls.  fortunately  the 
case  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
that  simple,  economic  aid  without  real 
revolution — political,  economic,  and  so- 
cial revolution — will  come  to  naught,  and 
that  the  things  we  do  must  all  be  ffxrused 
In  that  direction 

To  me,  that  is  the  heart  of  what  the 
Senator  has  stated  to  this  moment  in  his 
excellent  address  Those  are  things 
which  the  people  of  this  country  must 
understand,  that  we  must  take  an  inter- 
est in  Latin  America,  that  it  is  not  only 
an  affront  to  our  consolencp  that  the 
people  down  there  are  so  downtrodden 
and  desperate,  but  also  our  own  enJl«ht- 
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ened  self-interest  Is  involved.  Unless  we 
appeal  to  those  deprived  people,  they  will 
rise  up  in  revolution  until  they  shake  the 
foundations  of  our  own  peace  and  se- 
curity. I  stated  at  the  beginning  that 
the  Senator  has  brought  these  points 
home  in  his  speech.  It  Is  something  we 
need  to  understand. 

I  am  particularly  taken  by  the  Sena- 
tor's comments  about  the  students  in 
South  America,  the  force  that  they  are, 
and  the  explanation  he  has  given  as  to 
their  general  attitude  "  and  feeling — 
which  worry  some  of  us  perhaps  more 
than  It  should.  But  I  believe  that  we 
must  do  as  the  Senator  suggests,  take  a 
greater  interest  in  them. 

I  believe  that  Idealism  has  become  the 
pragmatism  of  our  day.  I  believe  that 
there  exists  In  the  minds  of  the  students 
in  Latin  America  the  same  kind  of  feel- 
ing, the  same  kind  of  desire  to  be  of  as- 
sistance to  other  people  which  existed  in 
this  country  when  President  Kennedy 
came  forward  with  the  Peace  Corps  idea. 
I  believe  that  one  of  the  major  benefits 
which  perhaps  will  come  from  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Senator  from  New  York  Is 
the  idea  of  a  multinational,  hemispheric 
Peace  Corps. 

I  therefore  wish  to  ask  the  Senator — I 
know  that  he  talked  about  it  as  he  visited 
the  student  groups  In  South  America — 
what  sort  of  reaction  he  received  from 
students  to  the  idea  that  they  themselves 
might  be  an  instrument  for  greater  jus- 
tice in  their  own  countries  and  sur- 
rounding countries? 

Mr,  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  Let  me  flrst  comment  on  the 
remarks  he  made  at  the  beginning,  the 
way  he  summarized  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  basic  problem  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  in  Latin  America,  and  what  will 
govern  our  relationships  there. 

I  say  that  even  if  we  appropriate  $2 
billion,  $3  billion,  or  $4  billion,  unless  we 
have  this  idealism,  unless  we  accept  the 
fact  that  people  will  advance  their  lives, 
and  we  Identify  with  that,  the  money 
will  be  wasted.  Anyone  who  feels  that 
because  Latia  America  lacks  the  finan- 
cial help  from  the  United  States  it  does 
not  progress,  in  my  judgment,  makes  a 
major  mistake.  That  Is  not  what  the 
problem  is  basically.  The  basic  problem 
is  that  what  we  have  to  do — here  in  the 
United  States,  all  of  us.  especially  the 
Federal  Government  which  has  that  par- 
ticular responsibility — is  to  realize  that 
there  Is  a  revolution  now  going  on  down 
there,  and  we  must  identify  ourselves 
with  that  revolution. 

Let  me  say  that  I  was  impressed  with 
the  friendliness  of  the  people  of  Latin 
America  toward,  the  United  States.  We 
have  preached  to  them  the  dignity  of 
the  individual,  the  fact  that  we  want  to 
help  them  lead  their  own  lives  and  to 
determine  their  own  destinies.  We  have 
told  them  aboiit  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  our  Constitution. 

However,  that  does  not  mean  very 
much  to  a  father  who  cannot  get  a  Job, 
to  a  father  who  must  work  on  a  farm  for 
12  hours  a  day.  6  days  a  week,  for  tmly 
$1 .50,  or  a  man  who  sees  half  his  children 
die  before  they  reach  the  age  of  1.  Look 
over  lAttn  AooeHca  m  a  whole,  and  we 
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see  that  half  the  burials  that  take  place 
there  are  in  cofBns  less  than  4  feet  long 
because  those  who  died  were  under  the 
age  of  4. 

We  must  recognize  these  facts,  and 
identify  ourselves  with  them.  We  must 
put  ourselves  in  their  shoes.  We  would 
not  accept  such  conditions  in  this  coun- 
try. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would 
not  accept  them.  I  would  not  accept 
them — neither  would  anyone  else  in  thi.'^ 
country,  no  matter  how  many  persons 
came  to  us  and  preached  about  free  in- 
stitutions and  democracy  and  how  awfu 
communism  is. 

We  can  say  that  communism  does  ter- 
rible things,  that  there  are  no  free  insti- 
tutions under  communism.  But  how  car, 
it  be  any  worse  there,  where  men  and 
wcanen  and  their  children  are  mostly  il- 
literate, and  they  cannot  vote  in  an  elec- 
tion, because  there  are  no  schools  and 
there  is  no  way  to  receive  an  education? 
But  we  go  down  there  and  tell  them 
about  the  dangers  of  communism,  that 
they  must  be  for  democracy  because 
communism  Is  so  dangerous. 

What  does  that  mean  to  them?  It 
would  not  mean  anything  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  It  would  not  mean  any- 
thing to  me.  I  see  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  In  the  Chamber— 
the  chairman  of  the  Latin  American 
Subcommittee,  who  knows  more  about 
this  subject  than  any  of  us — and  I  know 
It  would  not  mean  anything  to  him,  or 
to  anyone  else  In  this  country  who  has 
any  feeling  for  his  family,  let  alone  his 
country. 

That  is  what  we  are  facing.    We  have 
come  to  a  crossroad.     We  must  either 
move  down  and  give  sc«ne  attention  to 
this  problem  and  realize  that  this  Is  the 
kind  of  society  we  want  to  be  Identified 
and  associated  with,  that  this  is  the  kind 
of  leadership  we  plan  to  give  the  rest  of 
the  world,  or  we  must  move  back  and 
decide  that  we  will  stay  in  the  United 
States  and  not  be  concerned  about  the 
rest  of  the  world,  nor  give  it  leadership. 
We  should  make  that  decision,  one  way 
or  the  other.    We  cannot  go  half  way. 
Therefore,  I  know  that  what  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  stated  is  absolutely 
correct,  that  we  must  identify  ourselves 
and  relate  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  a 
revolution  In  Latin  America  is  coming, 
and  will  come,  either  with  free  Institu- 
tions, or  with  extremism  on  the  left  or 
right — which  will  eventually  end  in  ex- 
tremism of  the  left  which,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, will  be  communism. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  think  we  have  the 
responsibility  because  it  is  morally  right 
to  do  so.  As  was  said  at  one  time,  we 
cannot  save  the  few  who  are  rich  if  we 
are  not  willing  to  help  the  many  who  are 
poor.  Unless  we  do  not  take  that  kind 
of  step,  we  are  headed  for  catastrophe. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  was  wondering  if  the 
Senator  would  comment  on  the  chal- 
lenges he  Issued,  about  which  I  read  in 
the  Spanish  language  newspapers,  with 
regard  to  the  students  in  Latin  America. 
Mr.  ECENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  think 
the  answer  is  that  they  have  a  great 
interest  in  doing  something.  Just  as  in 
the  1950's  here  In  the  United  States. 
there  was  a  need  for  a  vehicle  for  Ideal- 
ism so  that  is  true  now  In  Latin  America 
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In  time  of  war.  people  are  asked  to  go 
out  and  fight  and,  ijf  necessary,  die  for 
their  country,  whether  It  be  a  democracy 
or  some  other  kind  of  government.  Then 
they  come  back  from  the  war  and  into 
the  community.  If  they  have  an  edu- 
cation, they  are  able  to  get  a  good  job, 
earn  a  good  living,  and  try  to  provide 
a  better  life  for  their  children. 

I  think  it  Is  the  Idealism  that  they 
feel  for  their  fellow  citizens  that  exists 
there.  President  Kennedy  pointed  it  out 
in  1961.  That  same  feeling  exists  In 
Latin  America  today,  and  what  they 
really  need  Is  a  proper  vehicle  to  use  that 
idealism. 

In  Brazil  we  heard  complaints  that  In 
the  United  States  we  emphasize  the  con- 
cept of  financial  gain.  As  I  went  out 
to  the  villages,  saw  students  working 
there  from  the  United  States,  but  I  very 
rarely  saw  students  from  local  colleges. 
I  said,  "If  you  feel  so  strongly  about  it, 
why  are  you  not  out  there  working  for 
the  people?"  The  fact  is  that  they  must 
have  a  vehicle  that  is  organized,  such  as 
VISTA  is  organized,  and  as  other  vehicles 
are  organized  to  help  people.  In  the  last 
week,  I  have  learned  that  in  that  country 
they  have  organized  a  peace  corps,  which 
I  think  will  be  very  effective. 

So  it  was  very  plain  to  me,  and  I  was 
was  struck  by  the  fact  that,  so  far  as 
the  student  Is  concerned.  It  Is  Idealism 
that  motivates  him;  he  wants  a  better 
society  for  the  people  in  Latin  America. 
If  there  were  some  vehicle  established 
for  him  to  express  that  idealism,  he 
would  be  better  equipped  to  help  the 
people. 

Anyone  who  has  gone  to  a  university, 
who  has  any  conscience  at  all.  has  a  feel- 
ing for  those  who  have  not  had  that  op- 
portunity and  a  feeling  that  he  wants  to 
make  some  contribution. 

I  had  the  convictions  while  in  Latin 
America  that  If  we  helped  them  to  ful- 
fill their  expressions,  with  their  talent, 
energy,  and  experience  the  people  there 
would  gain,  as  well  as  the  people  in  other 
countries,  and  the  people  of  the  world. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  also  wanted  to  com- 
ment on  the  Senator's  statement  with 
regard  to  land  reform.  I  agree  that, 
while  it  is  true  that  as  a  result  of  land 
redistribution,  there  is  the  probability 
that  in  many  areas  production  In  agri- 
culture will  go  down  initially,  the  pri- 
mary benefit  of  land  reform  and  redis- 
tribution will  be  a  change  in  the  political 
balance,  because  unless  one  now  has  po- 
litical influence  in  the  government,  he 
Is  not  going  to  get  much  change  in  edu- 
cation, for  example,  and  that  person  Is 
not  going  to  have  much  Influence  In  the 
government  as  long  as  he  is  only  a  serf 
in  a  feudalistlc  system. 

I  think  it  is  imperative  that  we  under- 
stand that  land  reform,  as  indicated  in 
the  Senator's  speech — which  I  am  sure 
will  receive  wide  report  and  I  am  confi- 
dent win  be  read  by  people  In  South 
America — is  one  of  the  central  Ideas  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  key  part 
of  that  program. 

When  I  was  in  Argentina,  I  read  a 
good  deal  of  what  happened  to  the  Sen- 
ator in  Concepclon,  and  at  other  meet- 
ings of  that  type,  particularly  one  other 


meeting  at  Santiago.  I  read  and  heard 
about  what  took  place  while  I  was  in 
Argentina,  and  also  later  when  I  was  in 
Chile,  after  the  Senator  was  there.  The 
upshot  was  that  these  things  were  a  plus 
for  us,  a  boost  for  our  image,  because  it 
indicated  to  the  people  that  we  favor 
open  debate  and  that  the  minority  critics 
were  fearful  of  open  discussion.  It  also 
indicated  that  the  Senator  stood  for  free 
and  open  debate,  and  that  most  of  the 
people  there  did  not  countenance  the 
activity  carried  on  by  a  minority  there. 
I  talked  with  some  students  in  San- 
tiago and  I  found  they  were  totsdly  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  we  were  pushing 
for  land  reform.  Of  course,  it  was  being 
advocated  by  President  Frei,  they  said, 
but  they  almost  refused  to  believe  that 
we  were  pushing  it. 

They  said,  "Oh,  you  say  you're  for 
land  reform,  but  when  these  measures 
get  before  the  Parliament  here,  the 
landed  people,  who  have  great  access 
to  the  press,  will  say  it  is  the  first  step 
toward  communism  and  your  people 
will  finally  oppose  it." 

Can  the  Senator  tell  us  authoritatively 
that  we  cannot  have  substantial  progre« 
in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  unless  there 
is  progress  in  one  of  its  basic  tenets, 
which  is  land  reform,  and  that  this  is 
and  will  be  the  strong  position  of  our 
Government? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  that  we  be- 
lieve, that  that  is  what  we  stand  for.  I 
think  it  has  been  indicated  quite  clearly 
by  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Chile.  I 
think,  however,  it  is  important  that  we 
keep  that  in  the  forefront  of  our  minds, 
that  we  do  not  lose  track  of  the  fact  that 
land  reform  Is  a  central  part  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  What  is  of  some 
concern,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  is  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  may  become  just  &a  aid  pro- 
gram, a  bilateral  arrangement  between 
the  United  States  and  a  particular  coun- 
try to  aid  and  assist  that  coimtry. 
That  was  not  the  basis  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  concept.  It  was  to  be  a 
joint  effort  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
and  Latin  American  countries,  working 
together. 

Second,  It  was  not  to  be  merely  an  aid 
program  for  financial  assistance,  but  was 
to  be  part  of  a  social  reform,  of  which 
land  reform  was  to  be  an  Important  part. 
I  think  it  is  important  that  we  keep 
pumping  hard  at  that  concept  and  that 
we  do  not  emphasize  how  much  money 
we  provide;  that  it  does  not  become  a 
foreign  aid  program  only;  that  we  do 
not  get  merely  to  a  bilateral  aid  program 
between  the  United  States  and  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  United  States  and  the 
Latin  American  countries,  in  my  judg- 
ment, requires  a  soul  and  heart.  The 
land  reform  proposal  provides  that.  Our 
interest  is  to  improve  the  lives  of  the 
people  in  Latin  America,  and  not  just 
the  economic,  social,  and  political  rul- 
ing classes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  May  I  say  one  last 
thing?  I  do  not  want  to  keep  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  too  long.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 


ment Research  of  the  Committee  on 
Goverriment  Operations,  I  was  partic- 
ularly interested  in  the  Senator's  state- 
ment with  regard  to  universities  and 
their  connection  with  intelligence  agen- 
cies. 

I  think  the  Senator  Is  quite  right. 
There  must  not  be  any  connection  be- 
tween Intelligence  agencies  and  social 
and  behavioral  science  reseswch  In  for- 
eign countries  by  American  universities. 
I  tliink  further  that  such  research,  while 
it  can  be  helpful  to  us  and  the  host 
country  in  the  formation  of  policy,  ought 
to  be  "clvilianized,"  either  through  the 
State  Department  or  AID,  as  the  Senator 
suggested. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  comment  of 
the  Senator.  Perhaps  It  should  be  some 
new  apparatus  in  the  Government. 
Since  Defense,  which  now  largely  fi- 
nances this  kind  of  research,  has  funds 
available  for  this  kind  of  research,  such 
new  apparatus  might  use  beginning  fimds 
from  other  agencies  for  this  type  of  re- 
search. Thereby  we  might  clvlllanlze 
this  tjrpe  of  activity,  which  we  need  to 
do,  because  we  already  have  too  much  of 
a  militaristic  image  in  Latin  America. 

I  think  that  programs  such  as  Camelot 
or  Slmpatico  aggravate  that  situation 
and  make  it  worse. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator.  I  thought  about  where 
It  could  be  placed,  and  I  thought  about 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  which  has  had  much  ex- 
perience In  research. 

There  is  a  difficulty,  and  I  do  not  have 
a  closed  mind — perhaps  the  Senator's 
committee  could  go  into  It  further — but 
the  fact  Is  that  they  had  so  obviously 
little  experience  in  other  countries,  it 
might  be  difficult  for  them  to  do  it.  I 
came  back  and  suggested  that  it  be  han- 
dled in  some  way  through  the  State  De- 
partment. There  might  be  a  better  way 
to  deal  with  the  problem.  I  was  not  able 
to  resolve  it  hi  my  own  mind.  Perhaps 
if  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  holds 
hearings  he  could  look  into  the  matter  to 
see  if  there  is  a  better  way. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  There 
might  be  a  better  way  to  deal  with  it  than 
I  have  suggested. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  As  a  part  of  that  last 
question,  I  note  what  the  Senator  has 
said  on  page  17  of  the  text  which  I  have, 
which  says: 

But  we  can  help;  and  we  certainly  caq 
help  by  not  extending  our  material  and 
moral  support  to  those  who  actlrely  oppose 
necessary  political,  economic  and  social 
change,  Including  the  comprehensive  land 
reform  which  Is  at  the  heart  of  development 
efforts. 

It  has  been  my  concern — and  I  use  the 
conversation  I  had  with  students  In  San- 
tiago as  an  example — that  while  we  do 
believe  in  these  basic  principles  of 
change,  we  are  not  getting  that  fact 
across  to  the  people  themselves.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  have  to  be  more  dra- 
matic ways  of  bringing  that  fact  to 
the  attention  of  the  average  person  with 
whom  we  must  identify  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  agree 
with  the  SCTiator. 
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Mr  HARRIS  Does  the  Senator  mean 
by  that  statement  which  I  just  read,  even 
though  it  might  be  a  little  diflBcult  In 
certain  cases,  perhaps  we  might  withhold 
aid  from  an  administration  or  perhaps 
types  of  aid  from  an  administration 
which  did  not  believe  in  the  types  of 
programs  which  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
puts  us  en  record  as  favoring? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  is 
what  I  am  suggesting  to  the  Senator. 
and  to  the  Senate 

First.  I  think  the  entire  idea  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  the  aid  aspects 
of  that  program  is  to  improve  the  lives 
of  people  there. 

Therefore,  if  the  financial  assistance 
that  is  Uj  come  from  the  United  States 
i:s  going  to  achieve  that  purpose,  the 
heart  of  the  effort  must  be  land  reform 
plus  education.  If  they  have  not  estab- 
lished a  system  within  a  country  to  bring 
about  necessary  land  reform  or  to  im- 
prove education,  the  money,  in  my  judg- 
ment. Ls  going  to  be  lost.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  cutting  o£f  the  funds.  The 
point  Ls  that  kind  of  waste  was  not  the 
purpose  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  or 
of  the  assistance  program.  I  think  it  Is 
fraud  to  give  assistance  or  funds  when 
the  money  is  going  to  be  wasted  or  go 
to  a  few  wealthy  and  powerful  individ- 
uals in  the  country.  I  believe  that  Is  a 
grave  mistake  and  identifies  and  asso- 
ciates the  United  States  with  the  wrong 
group  in  Latm  America. 

It  would  be  self-defeating  and  a  waste 
of  money  and  cause  us  imimeasurable 
harm. 

I  wish  to  say  one  other  thing  to  the 
Senator  before  he  takes  his  seat.  In  his 
opening  statement  he  talked  about  the 
idea  that  we  frequently  respond  to  crises 
in  the  United  States.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  who  was  in  Latin  Amen&a  at 
the  same  time  that  I  was.  about  how  im- 
portant It  is  that  we  can  make  a  dif- 
ference in  Latin  America 

Does  the  Senator  agree  with  that 
statement^ 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  cerUlnly  do  agree.  I 
would  say  that  when  I  talked  with  the 
dlstini4Tiished  Senator  from  New  York 
after  he  came  back  from  Latin  .America 
and  told  him  that  I  came  back  rather 
depressed,  he  said  that  he  was  not  so  de- 
pressed, but  was  optimistic  Then  he 
said.  In  explanation,  that  he  felt  there 
were  things  we  could  do.  and  therefore. 
that  he  was  optimistic,  although  de- 
pressed by  some  of  the  facts 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York  The 
Senator  is  correct 

Mr  HARRIS  I  could  not  agree  more. 
There  are  things  that  we  can  do  and 
must  do.  which  the  Senator  is  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York  Would 
the  Senator  agree  that  the  thlntrs  we 
can  do,  we  can  and  must  do  now' 

The  Senator  and  I  might  stand  up 
in  the  Senate  2  or  3  years  from  now  and 
It  might  be  too  late  to  do  some  of  these 
things, 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor We  must  not  wait,  otherwise  we 
are  going  to  go  from  crisis  to  crisis,  from 
the    Dominican    Republic    to    Vietnam 
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We  are  called  upon  now  to  do  things  in  a 
preventive  way. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  We  can 
see  in  our  policies,  perhaps  In  Vietnam 
or  other  areas,  that  if  we  had  taken 
steps  maybe  a  decade,  or  3,  4,  or  5  years 
prior  to  the  present  time,  the  situation 
would  be  quite  different  than  It  is. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  am 
suggesting  that  there  are  steps  that  can 
be  taken  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
Latin  America. 

I  think  that  the  foremost  reason  to 
do  It,  in  my  judgment.  Is  that  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  help  because  of  the 
kind  of  country  we  are.  Second,  not 
looking  at  It  from  that  point  of  view,  I 
hear  the  word  "pragmatic"  used  so  fre- 
quently nowadays — we  are  looking  at  It 
for  our  own  self-interest.  The  time  Is 
now.  What  we  might  do  now,  from  a 
monetary  view,  would  save  10  times  as 
much  financially. 

If  we  had  dealt  with  Cuba  and  Batista 
in  the  fifties  we  would  not  have  to  worry 
about  Castro.  What  made  communism 
in  Cuba  was  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  during  the  ttftles.  It  was  not  the 
fact  that  we  had  some  support  for  Castro 
when  he  came  from  the  mountains,  but 
the  relationship  which  we  had  with 
Batista  at  that  time. 

Now  we  can  take  steps  to  head  off  crises 
in  the  future.  That  is  why  I  thought 
the  point  that  the  Senator  made  was  so 
excellent. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  statement  and  for  yielding  to  me. 
Also,  since  I  quite  agree  with  his  thesis. 
Just  stated.  I  commend  him  for  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  landmark  and  monumen- 
tal speech  in  this  field. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  in  mjr  opinion  this 
is  the  most  Important  speech  that  has 
been  made  on  Latin  American  problems 
in  this  body  and  in  this  country  since 
President  Kennedy  initiated  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program  and  made  his  last 
speech,  in  which  he  gave  an  accounting 
of  what  the  Alliance  for  Progress  was 
doing  and  what  he  hoped  for  it. 

I  think  this  speech  updates  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  program  in  a  clear 
statement  of  its  objectives. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  said 
the  things  about  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress and  its  objectives  that  have  needed 
saying  since  the  last  great  address  of 
President  Kermedy  on  the  subject  to 
which  I  referred. 

I  hope  that  this  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  will  be  caught  by 
the  media  of  information  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  a  very  basic  statement,  if  we 
are  to  have  the  proper  understanding  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  if  we  are 
to  have  the  reexamination  of  the  pro- 
gram that  I  believe  Is  so  sorely  needed. 
When  the  Senator  from  New  York 
points  out  that  the  great  danger  is  that 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  wlU  be  looked 
upon  as  just  another  aid  program,  he  goes 
to  the  heart  of  the  present  problem  that 
confronts  the  future  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.    The  reason  for  this  situation 


and  the  blame  for  it,  rests  in  part  on  our 
country,  but  at  least  in  an  equal  part— 
and  I  am  afraid  more  than  an  equal 
part — on  our  neighbors  in  Latin  America. 
In  some  of  our  recent  international 
conferences  with  Latin  American  offi- 
cials, a  tendency  has  developed  on  the 
part  of  many  Latin  American  leaders  to 
make  a  false  assumption  which  stems 
from  the  time  when  President  Kennedy 
was  still  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  American  RepubUcs  Affairs,  in  that 
subcommittee  the  seeds  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  were  sown,  before  Senator 
John  F.  Kennedy  went  to  the  White 
House  as  President.  Many  of  the  Latin 
American  leaders  forget  what  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Alliance  was.  It  was  not  de- 
signed primarily  as  a  so-called  dollar  aid 
program.  Yet,  in  listening  to  many  Latin 
American  leaders  in  conferences  these 
days,  one  cannot  escape  the  conclusion 
that  many  of  them  think  that  that  is  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  program. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has 
pointed  out  ably  in  his  speech  today,  as 
did  President  Kennedy — as  we  tried  also 
to  do  at  the  time  of  the  Bogota  Confer- 
ence, which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  ac- 
tion that  was  taken  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, and  as  we  subsequently  tried  to 
point  out  at  the  time  of  the  Conference 
at  Punta  del  Este — that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  designed  to  be  of  assistance 
to  the  democratic  leaders  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, as  they  are  developed,  to  bring  about 
the  necessary  social,  economic,  and  polit- 
ical reform  that  must  be  achieved  in 
many  of  those  countries  if  the  danger  of 
communism  is  to  be  met. 

This  is  basic  to  an  understanding  of 
our  foreign  relations  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica. That  Is  why  It  is  very  gratifying  to 
hear  the  Senator  from  New  York  say 
what  I  have  heard  this  afternoon,  state- 
ments that  I  have  felt  for  a  long  time 
needed  to  be  said.  They  need  to  be  said 
over  and  over  again. 

Our  problem  is  to  help  people.  Our 
problem  is  to  use  our  largess  to  the  extent 
that  we  provide  dollar  aid.  However,  of 
even  more  value  to  Latin  America,  we 
should  provide  for  the  exportation  of  our 
techniques,  of  the  information  that  we 
can  supply  them,  of  the  skills  that  can 
come  from  the  people  In  our  country.  If 
we  export  the  skills  of  people  in  our 
country  by  way  of  exchanges  with 
Latin  America,  we  can  do  more  for  Latin 
America  than  any  number  of  American 
dollars. 

I  have  become  concerned  frc«n  my  dis- 
cussions with  many  Latin  American  of- 
ficials recently  because  they  apparently 
think  the  American  dollar  Is  the  answer. 
The  American  dollar,  improperly  used, 
can  cause  much  more  trouble  than  help. 
What  we  must  do  is  to  accomplish  what 
President  Kennedy  envisioned.  When 
President  Kennedy  was  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  was  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee of  which  I  am  the  chairman, 
we  talked  time  and  time  again  about  this 
matter.  We  have  to  export  to  Latin 
America  something  more  precious  and 
worth  much  more  than  just  American 
dollars.  We  have  to  export  techniques, 
and  an  understanding  of  our  economic 
system. 

I  do  not  mean  to  make  a  speech,  but 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  responsible 
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for  these  remarks.  He  has  stimulated 
them.  I  have  tried  to  live  with  this  prob- 
lem. There  was  a  need  for  someone  to 
say  what  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
said  tills  afternoon. 

We  must  consider  what  we  can  do.  In 
addition  to  aiding  them  with  money  and 
sending  to  them  the  information,  the 
skills,  and  the  techniques  that  will  help 
them  to  develop  their  own  free  society. 
We  cannot  export  a  free  society  to  them. 
We  make  the  mistake,  in  our  foreign  af- 
fairs, to  try  to  export  our  free  society. 
It  cannot  be  done.  Freedom  has  to  grow 
in  their  own  soil,  in  their  own  culture, 
among  their  own  people. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  stressed  in  ills  discussion  this  after- 
noon the  point  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  must  not  become  a  program  of 
mere  dollar  aid.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  New  York  said  some  other  things 
in  his  speech  that  needed  to  be  said. 

I  hope  our  Latin  American  friends  will 
take  note.  I  hope  that  when  they  take 
note,  they  will  realize  what  a  very  good 
friend  of  theirs  has  said. 

One  of  the  difBculties  of  speaking  In 
the  Senate  is  that  a  Senator's  comments 
might  be  interpreted  as  not  a  complete 
endorsement  of  something  that  is  occur- 
ring in  a  Latin  American  country;  then 
the  Senator  is  considered  unfriendly  to 
that  country. 

The  fact  is  that  those  of  us  who  are 
trying  to  make  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
work  as  it  was  originally  envisioned  by 
President  Kennedy  are  friends  of  Latin 
America.  I  say  to  the  people  of  Latin 
America  that  in  my  judgment  they  do 
not  have  a  better  friend  In  the  Senate 
than  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  spoke  of 
the  educational  problems  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  reactions  of  the  students 
there.  We  must  say  to  those  students, 
as  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  said, 
that  they  have  to  do  more  than  they 
are  doing  in  their  countries  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  implementation  of  the 
ideals  about  which  they  talked  to  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  when  he  was  in  Latin 
America  and  engaged  in  open  and  frank 
discussions  with  them. 

There  should  be  not  only  American 
young  men  and  women  in  a  Peace  Corps 
in  Latin  America.  There  should  be  an 
American  and  Latin  American  Peace 
Corps,  including  students  from  all  Latin 
American  countries.  With  this  kind  of 
combined  Peace  Corps,  the  day  will  be 
hastened  when  the  changes  will  be 
achieved  about  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  spoken.  I  am  glad  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  spent  as 
much  time  as  he  did  on  the  need  to  meet 
the  educational  crisis  in  Latin  America. 

I  say  dogmatically — because  it  is  a 
dogmatism  that  cannot  be  successfully 
challenged — that  there  is  no  hope  for  the 
development  in  Latin  America  of  what 
we  consider  economic  and  political  free- 
dom for  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Latin 
America  because  of  the  rate  of  illiteracy 
that  presently  prevails.  Economically 
and  politically  free  people  cannot  be  de- 
veloped out  of  Ignorance.  They  have  to 
be  educated  at  least  to  the  level  of  lit- 
eracy. 


This  brings  me  to  the  International 
Education  Act  of  President  Johnson.  I 
enthusiastically  support  this  act  so  far 
as  its  objectives  are  concerned.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  a  member  of 
my  subcommittee,  as  is  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  ,  who  is  in  the 
Chamber.  Our  subcommittee  will  con- 
duct extensive  hearings  in  connection 
with  this  act.  We  shall  do  everything 
we  can  to  help  the  President  implement 
it  into  legislative  form.  It  may  need 
some  revisions. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  made 
some  suggestions  this  afternoon  in  re- 
gard to  the  bill.  What  we  do  in  Ameri- 
can universities  and  colleges  in  prepar- 
ing to  be  of  help  educationally  in  Latin 
America  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  job. 
It  is  important.  It  provides  for  the 
training  of  personnel.  We  must  pro- 
vide facilities  to  which  they  can  send 
students  to  be  trained  in  the  programs  so 
that  they  can  go  back  to  Latin  America 
and  help.    That  is  very  important. 

The  President  has  in  mind,  and  has 
said  so  very  clearly,  that  he,  too,  recog- 
nizes, however,  that  the  other  part  of  the 
coin  is  the  development  of  an  educa- 
tional program  at  the  mass  level  in  each 
of  the  Latin  American  countries. 

I  happen  to  think — maybe  out  of 
bias — that  that  is  far  more  important 
than  the  program  at  the  level  of  our  col- 
leges and  imlverslties  In  the  United 
States.  But  I  want  them  to  go  forward 
together. 

We  are  not  doing  as  much  under  the 
bill  as  I  think  we  can  and  should  do  In 
connection  with  the  mass  educational 
programs. 

In  each  one  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  I  think  that  the  literacy  pro- 
gram ought  to  go  forward  along  with  the 
program  in  the  United  States.  I  hope 
that  when  we  get  into  our  hearings  we 
can  be  helpful  to  the  President  in  mak- 
ing a  record  that  will  support  and 
strengthen  the  bill  so  that  it  will  not 
be  limited,  as  it  is  Umited  now  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  so-called  U.S.  domestic 
aspect  of  International  education  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  In  my 
speech  I  mentioned  the  possibility  of  fur- 
nishing in  Latin  America,  to  lower  grades 
particularly,  some  of  the  advanced  tech- 
niques we  have  been  developing  and 
which  we  have  discussed  so  thoroughly 
and  completely  before  our  committee.  It 
was  based  on  the  hearings,  in  which  we 
discussed  the  effort  that  had  to  be  made 
among  disadvantaged  people  in  the 
United  States,  that  I  raised  the  question 
as  to  whether  some  of  the  techniques 
and  information  which  was  being  devel- 
oped in  the  United  States  could  be  cor- 
related and  made  available  in  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
in  his  speech  pointed  out  some  of  the 
techniques  Involved  in  the  entire  subject 
of  literacy  courses  that  could  be  con- 
ducted by  television  and.  to  some  extent. 
even  by  radio  or  by  visual  aid.  I  think 
that  we  should  try  to  do  that.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  should  wait  to  attack  the 


literacy  problem  In  Latin  America  imtU 
we  develop  the  UB.  domestic  aspect  of 
the  President's  international  education 
progrsun,  although  I  am  all  for  that. 

The  Senator  mentioned  universities 
and  intelligence  agencies  in  a  section  of 
his  speech.  It  so  happens  that  last  week. 
at  Wayne  State  University.  I  spoke  at  an 
institute  sponsored  by  four  universities. 
But  those  who  came  to  the  institute  came 
from  all  over  the  United  States.  The 
president  of  the  institute  is  Prof.  John 
Gange  of  the  University  of  Oregon.  It  is 
a  large  group  of  political  scientists. 

I  was  asked  to  lecture  on  the  very 
subject  matter  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  covered  in  this  part  of 
his  speech  deeding  with  universities  and 
mtelhgence  agencies. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  the  lecture  that 
I  gave  at  Wayne  University  on  the  night 
of  May  5.  in  which  lecture  I  discussed 
the  subject  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  raised  in  his  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  said  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  lecture: 

It  lias  been  suggested  that  I  talk  to  this 
meeting  on  the  subject  of  the  gap  between 
academic  research  and  foreign  poUcy.  But 
at  the  risk  o{  being  topical  and  taking  a 
short-term  view,  I  would  rather  talk  about 
a  factor  In  this  relationship  which  worries 
me  much  more.  It  Is  the  extent  to  wiilch 
academic  research  and  opinions  about  foreign 
policy  are  polluted  by  Government  sponsor- 
ship. 

I  discussed  Camelot  in  the  lectui-e.  I 
discussed  the  situation  that  had  de- 
veloped at  MIT.  and  in  that  respect  I 
pointed  out  that  in  the  late  fifties  our 
subcommittee — and  President  Keimedy 
was  then  a  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
on  my  subcommittee — $150,000  had  been 
appropriated  by  the  Senate  for  the  sub- 
committee to  make  a  study  of  United 
States-Latin  American  relations  grow- 
ing out  of  unfavorable  incidents  in  Latin 
America. 

Similarly  the  full  committee  had 
undertaken  a  study  of  the  foreign  aid 
program,  using  the  same  system  of  con- 
tracting to  many  academic  individuals 
and  iristitutes. 

The  first  proposal  of  the  Senate  was 
that  there  be  an  investigation  of  our 
Latin  American  policy  in  1958.  I  asked 
that  it  be  changed  to  a  study  Instead  of 
an  investigation.  I  then  moved  in  the 
committee  that  the  $150,000,  or  most  of 
It,  be  used  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
universities,  research  foundations,  and 
centers  of  recognized  authorities  on 
Latin  America  to  have  them  prepare  for 
us  a  series  of  monographs  that  woiild 
be  helpful  to  use  to  set  forth  the  find- 
ings of  fact  and  the  recommendations  as 
to  what  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion should  do  in  regard  to  possible 
changes  in  foreign  policy. 

The  then  Senator  Kennedy  from  Mas- 
sachusetts seconded  my  motion  and  made 
a  strong  supporting  speech  urging  its 
adoption.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  unanimously  adopted  the  pro- 
cedural recommendations. 
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It  was  out  of  those  studies  and  recom- 
mendations— as  President  Kennedy  told 
me  on  several  occasions  that  he  took 
them  to  the  White  House  when  he  went 
there — that  he  went  to  work  and  formu- 
lated the  great  Kennedy  Alliance  for 
Progress  program. 

One  of  those  studies  for  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aid  was  prepared  by 
MIT.  I  want  to  say  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today  that  it  was  a  good  study. 
It  wavS  prepared  by  men  at  MIT  who  were 
competent  to  prepare  It  But  as  I 
pointed  out  in  my  lecture  the  other  night 
at  Wayne  University,  we  did  not  know 
that  the  division  of  MIT  that  conducted 
the  study  came  into  creation  under  a  CIA 
grant.  We  do  not  know  today  how  many 
more  of  the  studies  on  foreign  aid  and 
Latin  America  were  done  by  academic 
or  private  agencies  subsidized  by  CIA, 
AID,  and  the  Defense  Department. 

I  do  not  think,  at  least  when  the  con- 
tracts are  let  as  we  let  that  contract,  that 
such  an  obvious  fact  should  be  kept  from 
us 

I  pointed  out  in  the  lecture  that  as  a 
result  of  what  has  really  developed  now, 
not  only  in  the  academic  world  but  also 
outside  of  the  academic  world,  we  should 
let  the  reader  beware,  let  the  public  be- 
ware, let  Congress  beware,  and  let  all  of 
us  beware  of  these  studies  that  are  rec- 
om^mended  out  of  the  universities  unless 
we  know  where  the  funds  come  from  to 
finance  the  center  or  the  professor  mak- 
ing the  study. 

I  do  not  think  that  Congress  should 
continue  to  support  the  CIA.  and  I  said 
in  my  lecture,  the  Defense  Department 
and  also  the  State  Department,  In 
financing,  undisclosed  to  the  people  and 
to  the  country,  these  so-called  academic 
research  studies  because  they  make 
them  suspect,  and  they  are  botuid  to  be 
suspect 

The  Senator  from  New  York  said  that 
he  would  give  some  thought  as  to  how 
this  type  of  work  should  be  done,  and  I 
am  all  for  that  The  Senator  suggested 
the  State  Department — and  that  may  be 
most  appropriate — in  :-ep!y  to  the  Sen- 
ator ivom  Oklahoma  i  Mr  H.arrisI, 
stati'i?  also  tha:  he  had  given  some 
thought  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  That  should 
be  studied  further  But  I  think  there  Is 
another  suggestion,  to  which  I  have  been 
giving  a  considerable  amount  of  thought, 
that  nt^ds  to  be  considered.  I  am  not 
so  sure  that  we  should  not  set  up  a 
national  foundation  of  international  re- 
search study  somewhat  in  the  format  of 
a  National  Science  Foundation,  and  we 
have  a  whole  series  of  Federal  founda- 
tions. 

I  am  not  so  sure,  in  order  to  guarantee 
their  Independence,  to  guarantee  their 
objectivity,  to  free  them  from  any 
suspicion  that  they  may  be  connected 
with  the  CIA  or  the  Defense  Department 
or  the  State  Department,  and  therefore 
their  point  of  view  may  not  be  com- 
pletely objecnve,  but  that  we  ought  to 
have  an  independent  foundation  to  con- 
duct what  should  be  independent  studies. 
But  I  have  reached  no  final  conclusion 
about  it  I  am  happy  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  spoke  out  on  this  matter, 
because  he  knows,  as  I  know,  that  the 


academic  world  is  greatly  disturbed.  I 
wish  he  could  have  seen  the  reaction 
I  received  from  outstanding  scholars  in 
this  country  following  my  lecture  the 
other  night,  when  they  came  up  and  said 
they  were  sure  I  had  no  idea  of  the  great 
controversy  going  on  within  the  aca- 
demic world  today  because  of  the  views 
held  by  many  about  these  federally 
financed  research  studies,  whether  by 
the  American  University  in  this  city,  or 
Michigan  State  University,  or  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology — ^which, 
as  the  Senator  mentioned,  has  now  dis- 
continued its  past  relationships  with 
CIA  because  of  the  criticism  it  was 
arousing.  They  said.  "If  you  knew  how 
we  really  feel,  you  will  know  how  wel- 
come your  remarks  were  here  tonight. 
The  Federal  Government  ought  to  follow 
a  procedural  course  of  action  that  will 
take  America's  universities  out  of  the 
realm  of  the  suspect." 

And  they  are  suspect  today.  We  have 
a  right,  now,  when  we  receive  a  report 
from  any  American  university  relating  In 
any  way  to  the  American  military  or 
the  American  foreign  policy,  to  ask  the 
simple  questions.  "Who  finances  your 
center  or  program?  What  were  your 
Instructions?  What  review  was  your 
report  subject  to?" 

As  an  old  academic  man  myself,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  New  York 
on  what  he  has  said  on  that  subject, 
because  I  am  sure  he  will  find  that  that 
part  of  his  speech  will  exercise  a  terrific 
impact   on   American   academic   life. 

One  further  word.  I  wish  to  say  that 
at  the  beginning,  it  was  never  contem- 
plated that  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  should  be  a  military  aid  pro- 
gram. The  military  aspects  of  our  aid 
to  Latin  America  were  never  Intended,  In 
the  first  place,  to  be  encompassed  In  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program.  I  think 
that  is  very  Important,  and  1  stress  It 
again  today. 

Yes,  a  certain  amount  of  military  aid 
will  be  needed.  But  we  have  too  many 
leaders  In  some  Latin  American  coun- 
tries who  seem  to  think  the  greatest 
weapon  we  can  send  them  for  meeting 
the  challenge  of  communism  is  military 
aid.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  military 
aid  we  have  sent  them  has,  In  many 
Instances,  played  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Communist  threat  in  Latin  America, 
rather  than  tending  to  subdue  it. 

Whatever  the  views  of  others  may  be, 
I  only  wish  to  say,  as  I  close,  what  I 
said  at  the  beginning:  the  Senator  has 
made  a  speech  this  afternoon  which 
updates  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It 
Is  a  most  appropriate  speech  to  be  read 
in  connection  with  the  isist  speech  on  the 
subject  made  by  President  Kennedy,  and 
I  hope  all  Members  of  Congress  and  of- 
ficials in  the  State  Department,  the 
Pentagon,  and  the  CIA,  as  well  as  the 
leaders  of  the  Latin  American  countries, 
will  read  the  Senator's  speech,  contem- 
plate It,  and  comprehend  It;  and  then 
see  what  can  be  done  to  carry  out  the 
great  idealism  it  expresses. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris]  spoke  of  Idealism  as  being  prsig- 
matic.  I  know  of  nothing  that  Is  more 
pragmatic  than  an  Ideal  put  to  work. 
That  is  all  the  Senator  has  asked  for  In 


his  speech.  We  have  some  great  ideals 
in  this  country  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy.  However,  of  late  we  seem  to  have 
given  them  an  opiate;  they  are  not  alive 
not  vigorous.  They  are  asleep.  I  hope' 
the  Senator's  speech  will  serve  to  awaken 
some  of  them,  because  that  is  what  I 
interpret  its  purpose  to  be. 

KxaiBIT    1 

RxMAKKs  or  Senatob  Watnx  Morsb,  Into- 

NATIONAL       STtTDIES       ASSOCIATION,       Watn* 

Stati:  Universttt,  DETRorr,  Mich  ,  Mat  5 
1966 

It  has  been  suggested  that  I  talk  to  thU 
meeting  on  ttie  subject  of  the  gap  between 
academic  research  and  lorelgn  policy.  But 
at  the  risk  of  being  topical  and  taking  a 
short-term  view,  I  would  rather  talk  about 
a  factor  In  this  relationship  which  worries 
me  much  more.  It  is  the  extent  to  which 
academic  research  and  opinions  about  for- 
eign policy  are  polluted  by  Government  spon- 
sorship. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  recently  concluded  a  series  of  hearings  on 
the  Vietnam  war  and  China  policy  in  an 
unprecedented  effort  to  ventilate  Ideas  and 
opinions  that  will  go  beyond  official  policy 
on  these  subjects.  It  was  especially  true  in 
the  case  of  China  that  we  relied  heavily 
upon  academicians,  since  the  absence  of 
trtide,  cultural,  tourist,  and  poUtlcal  relations 
narrowly  confines  the  extent  of  public 
knowledge  and  expertise  about  mainland 
China. 

No  State  Department  or  other  Government 
witnesses  appeared,  primarily  because  they 
declined  to  appear  In  public  session.  But 
even  so,  It  soon  became  evident  that  much 
of  the  Institutional  work  on  Chinese  and 
Asian  affairs  Is  sponsored  or  subsidized  to 
some  degree  or  other  by  the  foreign  policy 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  State  De- 
partment and  Its  foreign  aid  agency,  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  spend  tens  of  mil- 
lions each  year  for  academic  research.  Be- 
yond that,  we  have  encountered  the  problem 
of  professors  who  appreciate — as  do  you — 
that  expwrt  knowledge  of  foreign  policy  re- 
quires a  famllt&rlty  that  often  must  be  ob- 
tained by  working  for  a  foreign  policy  agency 
If  not  full  time,  then  at  least  as  a  consultant. 
The  influence  of  present  or  potential  con- 
tracts, and  of  present  or  potential  "consul- 
tantshljM"  Is  one  of  the  problems  that  will 
grow  as  academicians  are  brought  Into  for- 
eign policy  formulation.  It  will  grow  for  the 
Congress  and  the  public,  too,  as  we  seek  Judg- 
ments of  International  affairs  that  will  be 
unencumbered  by  association  with  the  agency 
that  devised  the  jx)llcy  under  review. 

PBOBLxat  or  independent  foreign  pouct 
opinions 

I  would  like  to  take  you  to  a  few  examples 
of  the  difficulty  this  relationship  poses  for 
some  of  us  in  the  Senate.  The  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  has  a  special  responsibil- 
ity, in  my  opinion,  not  only  to  consider  the 
evidence  and  testimony  presented  to  us  by 
the  Department  of  State,  but  to  consider  also 
the  shortcomings  in  a  given  policy.  In  the 
latter  1950's,  we  undertook  one  review  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  by  contracting  with  sev- 
eral universities  and  private  consulting  agen- 
cies to  survey  various  aspects  of  foreign  aid. 
The  Latin  American  Subcommittee,  of  which 
I  am  chairman  and  was  then,  did  the  same 
for  Latin  American  policy. 

The  role  of  private  enterprise  tn  aid.  aid 
activities  of  other  free  nations,  and  of  the 
Communist  bloc,  the  objectives  of  U.S.  eco- 
nomic assUtance,  and  our  military  assistance 
program  were  among  the  subject  matter  sur- 
veyed In  the  foreign  aid  study.  Conunodlty 
problems  In  Latin  America,  problems  of  Latin 
American  ecobomlc  development,  and  Soviet 
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bloc  activities  In  Latin  America  were  among 
the  topics  surveyed  by  contract  for  my  sub- 
committee. 

We  know  now,  but  did  not  know  then,  that 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology's 
Center  for  International  Studies,  which  re- 
ceived one  of  these  contracts,  had  been 
founded  a  few  years  before  primarily  through 
a  CIA  grant.  The  MIT  Center  did  the  survey 
of  the  economic  objectives  of  foreign  aid.  I 
was  reminded  of  this  study  Just  a  few  days 
ago,  when  the  CIA  man  in  charge  of  the 
Michigan  State  project  was  quoted  as  saying 
"there  Is  nothing  sinister  In  using  foreign 
aid  as  a  CIA  cover  nor  In  using  universities  as 
CIA  covers."  We  still  do  not  know  how  many 
other  of  our  contractors  received  financial 
support  from  CIA,  DOD,  or  other  Federal 
agencies  In  the  foreign  policy  field. 

This  week,  MIT  announced  that  It  would 
drop  its  CIA  contracts.  According  to  Its 
director.  Max  Mllllkan,  Its  contracts  related 
to  research  on  Communism  and  China.  The 
amount  of  cash  represented  by  current  CIA 
contracts  for  the  MIT  Center  Is  classified. 

I  may  say  that  If  we  on  the  committee 
were  gullible  then,  we  are  not  so  gullible 
now.  During  the  China  hearings.  It  liecame 
the  practice  to  ask  each  witness  the  extent 
of  his  personal  relations  with  Government 
agencies,  and  the  extent  to  which  his  insti- 
tution was  subsidized  by  Government  agen- 
cies. As  Senator  FtrLBRioHT  put  It  to  one: 
"I  am  trying  to  find  out  how  Independent  a 
witness  you  are." 

This  particular  witness  was  both  a  uni- 
versity faculty  member  and  a  leading  analyst 
for  a  Washington  institute  financed  almost 
entirely  by  the  Defense  Department.  Indeed, 
one  man  who  has  been  In  and  out  of  the 
Defense  Department,  the  academic  world,  and 
private  Institutes,  explains  that  the  relation- 
ship Is  so  Incestuous  that  It  scarcely  matters 
which  payroll  he  Is  on. 

MICHIGAN  STATE   AND  VTETMAM 

By  far  the  most  dramatic  of  these  episodes 
has  been  the  Michigan  State  adventure  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  will  not  go  Into  the  facts 
of  that  project,  which  are  now  widely  known. 
But  it  Is  a  matter  of  Increasing  concern  that 
the  Michigan  State  administrators  seem  to 
view  the  role  of  their  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Programs  not  as  an  educational  pro- 
gram but  as  an  operations  arm  of  national 
foreign  policy  agencies.  The  coordinator 
of  the  MSU  Vietnam  project,  Stanley  Sheln- 
baum,  who  caused  the  facU  of  that  project 
to  be  published,  draws  a  conclusion  from 
them  that  must  be  considered,  whether  his 
dlscrlptlon  of  what  transpired  is  questioned 
or  not.    He  states: 

"The  Michigan  State  professors  performed 
at  all  levels.  They  advised  on  fingerprinting 
techniques,  on  bookkeeping,  on  governmen- 
tal budgeting  and  on  the  very  writing  of 
South  Vietnam's  constitution.  One  was  even 
Instrumental  in  the  choice  of  the  President 
of  South  Vietnam.  But  in  all  this  they 
never  questioned  U.S.  foreign  poUcy  which 
i»ad  placed  them  there  and  which,  thereby, 
they  were  supporting. 

"The  following  article  on  MSU's  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  is  merely  a  case  study  of 
two  critical  failures  in  American  education 
and  Intellectual  life  today.  The  first  and 
more  obvious  Is  the  diversion  of  the  unlver- 
«lty  away  from  Its  functions  and  duties  of 
scholarship  and  teaching  The  second  has 
to  do  with  the  failure  of  the  academic  intel- 
lectual to  serve  as  critic,  conscience,  ombuds- 
man Especially  In  foreign  policy,  which 
henceforth  will  bear  heavily  on  our  very  way 
o'  life  at  home.  Is  this  failure  serious. 

"For  this  failure  has  left  us  In  a  state  of 
drift.  We  lack  historical  perspective.  We 
liave  been  conditioned  by  our  social  science 
training  not  to  ask  the  normative  question; 
we  possess  nether  the  Inclination  nor  the 
means  with  which  t»  question  and  Judge  our 
foreign  perflcy.    We  have  only  the  capacity  to 


be  experts  and  techiUclans  to  serve  that  pol- 
icy. This  is  the  tragedy  of  the  Michigan 
State  professors:  we  were  all  automatic  cold 
warriors. 

"On  every  campus  from  Harvard  to  Michi- 
gan State,  the  story  Is  the  same.  The  social 
science  professor,  trained  (not  educated)  to 
avoid  the  bigger  problems.  Is  off  campus  ex- 
pertising for  his  Government  or  Industry 
client  whose  assumptions  he  readily  adopts. 
Where  Is  the  source  of  serious  Intellectual 
criticism  that  would  help  us  avoid  future 
Vietnams?  Serious  ideological  oontrbversy  Is 
dead  and  with  It  the  per^>ectlve  for  judg- 
ment." 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Shelnbaum  Is  wrong  In 
saying  that  controversy  is  dead.  The  teach- 
in  movement  last  year  on  many  campuses — 
which  I  encouraged  and  In  which  I  partic- 
ipated on  severed  campuses  Including  the 
University  of  Oregon — encourages  me  to 
think  It  is  not  deed.  The  teach-in  a  year  ago 
at  Rutgers  was  reported  In  the  campus  news- 
paper with  an  outpouring  of  enthusiasm,  not 
so  much  for  what  was  said  as  for  the  all-night 
faculty-student  Intellectual  free-for-all 
which  led  one  student  to  say  of  It:  "This  was 
the  first  time  I  felt  that  I  knew  what  a  real 
university  Is." 

But  there  Is  a  price  for  Independence.  In 
the  period  of  1B59,  1960,  and  1961,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  and  Oregon  State  Univer- 
sity both  received  foreign  aid  contracts  In 
Asian  countries.  It  was  given  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  to  advise  on  economic 
planning  by  South  Korea,  and  to  Oregon 
State  to  advise  on  a^cultural  education 
techniques  In  Thailand.  Both  groups  were 
highly  critical  of  the  performance  of  the 
local  government,  and  of  AID  for  extending 
aid,  anjrway.  "Political  reasons"  were  over- 
riding. The  contracts  were  not  renewed,  for 
AID  does  not  care  to  employ  i>erslstent  crit- 
ics smy  more  than  anyone  else  does.  But 
it  was  the  findings  of  these  two  schools  with 
which  I  have  close  ties  that  prompted  me  to 
begin  looking  Into  aspects  of  foreign  aid 
that  I  had  not  previously  considered. 

Perhaps  my  i>ersonal  reaction  was  the  only 
result  of  these  contracts  at  the  time.  But 
I  am  only  now  beginning  to  feel  that  the 
whole  question  of  employing  academicians 
for  this  job  deserves  rethinking.  How  many 
university  groups  sacrifice  their  contracts  for 
these  Intellectual  conclusions  and  how  many 
become  the  action  arm  for  the  program  In 
order  to  sustain  the  contract? 

ACADEMIC  RESEARCH  ABROAD 

Another  example  that  aroused  many  of  us 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  last  year 
was  the  Camelot  episode.  It  was  not  until 
local  repercussions  in  Chile  had  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  Ambassador  that 
we  knew  American  University  was  under  con- 
tract to  the  Department  of  the  Army  to  study 
social  conditions  In  Chile  that  might  lead 
to  imstable  political  conditions.  In  lay- 
man's language,  the  purpose  of  Project  Came- 
lot and  others  like  It  Is  to  survey  a  country 
to  get  a  line  on  Its  potential  for  revolution. 
and  how  It  can  be  headed  off  or  countered. 
Last  summer  we  were  given  to  understand 
that  between  40  and  50  of  these  studies  In 
foreign  countries  were  being  financed  by  the 
military  agencies. 

Camelot  was  canceled,  and  an  agreement 
was  entered  Into  between  the  State  and 
Defense  Departments  that  henceforth  the 
studies  would  proceed  only  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  Department. 

But  the  Special  Operations  Research  Office 
at  American  University  continues  for  this 
purpoM.  Its  Director  described  its  purpose 
as:  "the  relationships  with  the  peoples  of 
the  developing  countries  and  deals  with 
problems  of  aiding  In  the  orderly  process  of 
social  change  and  national  development 
which  Is  of  concern  to  the  UJS.  MUltary  Es- 
tablishment." 


For  studying  the  "orderly  process  of  social 
change  and  national  development  which  Is 
of  ctKicern  to  the  U.S.  Military  Establish- 
ment" the  Army  budgeted  •2,468.000  to  the 
Special  Operations  Research  Office  in  fiscal 
year  1966.  In  both  Vietnam  and  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  the  orderly  process  of  social 
change  and  national  development  has  re- 
quired large  numbers  of  U.S.  troops,  for  It 
Is  the  Military  Establishment's  idea  of  what 
Is  orderly  that  Is  coming  to  dominate  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  tn  the  undeveloped  parts 
of  the  world. 

And  for  this  the  academic  world  is  being 
drawn  In  not  to  advise  but  to  Implement. 
The  entire  Defense  Department  budget  for 
research  on  behavioral  and  social  sclenoM 
came  to  nearly  $23  million  in  fiscal  year 
1966.  The  CIA  budget  Is  claselfled.  But 
these  sums  cannot  help  but  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Independence  of  the  results  they 
produce. 

INTERNATIONAL    n>UCATIOM   ACT 

It  is  into  this  picture  that  the  administra- 
tion has  brought  its  proposal  for  a  new 
International  Education  Act.  and  to  discuss 
this  aspect  of  academic  research  and  foreign 
policy  I  shall  put  on  my  hat  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education,  to 
which   the   bill  was  referred. 

Its  short  title  is:  "To  provide  for  the 
strengthening  of  American  educational  re- 
sources for  International  studies  and 
research." 

The  purpose  oi  the  bill  Is  to  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  strengthen  their  International 
studies  programs  at  the  graduate  level.  The 
bill  carries  no  specific  amount  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  we  are  told  that  about  $10  million 
a  year  is  expected  to  t>e  spent  under  It. 

The  objective  Is  laudatory.  But  will  the 
results  be  laudatory?  That  Is  the  question 
we  are  going  into  In  our  subcommittee  when 
we  take  up  this  bill.  Does  It  mean  that  an- 
other (10  million  will  be  added  to  the  exist- 
ing funds  for  Defense  and  CIA  research? 
Does  putting  the  Office  of  Education  in 
charge  of  allocating  the  money  mean  the 
centers  so  financed  will  remain  reasonably 
pure  In  their  research  activities?  Or  does 
the  pem^iBlon  contained  in  the  bUl  to 
"utilize  tn  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government"  mean 
that  the  graduate  centers  so  aided  wUl 
merely  become  another  front  for  the  CIA 
and  the  DOD? 

There  are  some  of  us  who  feel  that  aid  to 
education  through  the  Office  of  Education, 
as  distinct  from  a  grant  or  contract  for  a 
sfjeclflc  purpKJse  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. AID,  or  CIA.  may  be  sufficiently  di- 
vorced from  special  purptoses  and  sufficiently 
free  from  ties  to  a  particular  policy  to  be 
worthwhile.  But  the  bill  will  have  to  be 
much  more  carefully  drafted  than  it  Is  now 
If  that  result  from  It  is  to  be  achieved. 

These  remarks  admittedly  have  dwelt  on 
the  dangers  of  directly  subsidized  academic 
work  In  foreign  policy.  They  have  not  gone 
Into  the  virtues  of  such  sul>8idies,  and  I 
think  there  may  be  some  In  that  public 
knowledge  In  these  fields  Is  advanced  I 
hope  I  have  not  left  you  with  the  Idea  that 
I  have  no  confidence  at  all  In  the  Intellectual 
freedom  of  the  academic  world,  for  I  con- 
tinue to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  central  and 
stalwart  elements  in  the  checks  and  balances 
of  our  free  society. 

What  I  would  like  to  emphasise  above  all 
is  the  problem  of  public  knowledge  of  the 
source  of  these  Federal  funds,  and  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  advanced.  It  Is 
the  acceptance  of  published  findings  and 
opinions  by  a  people — and  a  Congress — un- 
aware of  their  financial  tracking  that  I  feel 
constitutes  the  danger  to  foreign  policy 
formulation.  And  it  Is  an  emphasis  and 
preoccupation  with  operations  rather  than 
scholarship   and   teaching   that   constitutes 
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Uie   danger    to   our   educational   Institutions 
fronx  extensive  governmental  support. 

Aclcnowle<igment  of  sources,  however, 
raises  que«tiorLs  beyond  those  of  financial 
support  Liist  -xeek.  Senator  Pttlbbicht  called 
to  public  attention  the  leading  article  In  the 
Nation's  most  re»ip>e<;ted  foreign  poUcy  publi- 
cation, the  Foreign  .^.Talrs  Quarterly,  which 
argued  that  the  Vietcong  should  not  be  in- 
cluded In  any  negotiations  In  Vietnam  be- 
cause It  la  a  Communist  front  for  Hanoi.  The 
author  was  described  by  Foreign  Affairs  as  a 
"student  of  .\sla  "  I  wonder  how  many  of 
you  here  who  are  students  of  Asia,  as  I  am, 
oouid  publish  in  Foreign  Affairs  on  that 
basis  But  this  particular  student  of  Asia. 
Ge<.)rge  Carver.  Jr  .  Is  also  a  leading  Vietnam 
expert  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  a 
part  of  his  quaUtica lions  that  was  not  men- 
Uoned  by  Foreign  AfTdirs 

In  his  letter  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Senator  F\lbsight  raised  on  behalf 
of  the  committee  the  following  Issues  as  to 
the  role  of  .^ger.cy  emp:oyee.<!  in  engaging  in 
activities  designed  to  Influence  foreign  policy 
attUudM  In  the  United  Stages  ■'Was  Mr. 
Carver  encouraged  by  the  .Agency  to  write  this 
article'  Did  the  author  use  information 
available  u>  him  only  by  reajson  of  his  employ- 
ment ■)  Did  the  Agency  approve  the  article? 
VVovild  ;he  .Agency  have  approved  the  article 
If  it  had  been  critical  of  administration 
policy?  Would  their  employee  have  been 
free  to  write  a  critical  article  for  publication; 
and  why  wis  his  offlcia:  connection  with  the 
Government  not  made  public?  How  many 
other  Agency  employees  have  written  articles 
In  their  .leld  of  Interest  for  publication  in  the 
United  Sta-es  without  attribution?  How  is 
this  kind  of  activity  related  to  the  role  of  the 
.\gency  as  an  information  gathering  Institu- 
tion?" 

The  CIAs  explanation  was  that  Foreign 
.Affairs  requested  the  article  But  It  had 
nothing  to  say  about  the  Implication  that 
the  public  wa«  exposed  to  a  vital  arsrument 
of  American  policy  without  knowing  who  was 
r«al:y  responsible  for  U 

What  Is  coming  out  of  sd\  this  is  a  growing 
attitude  of  Let  the  reader  beware  "  Let  the 
public  beware,  let  the  Congre&s  beware,  that 
anything  It  reads  these  davs  Is  reasonably 
free  from  the  Intellectual  baggage  of  direct 
self-interest 

These  are  some  of  the  doubts  that  I  must 
express  to  you  on  the  subject  of  academic 
research  and  foreign  policy  I  have  not  re- 
solved them  at  all,  and  In  fact,  have  prob- 
ably not  thought  them  through  from  the 
standpoint   of   foreign   policy   formulation. 

From  the  standpoint  of  higher  education. 
I  do  believe  that  the  desire  of  educational 
•.nstUutlons  to  become  operating  arms  of 
foreign  policy  Is  leading  to  bad  practices  and 
bad  results  That  may  be  foreign  policy,  but 
It  IS  not  educatlo.'i 

I  would  like  to  see  the  academic  com- 
munity survey  this  subject  itself  I  would 
like  to  hear  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
criticisms  I  have  made  I  would  like  to  feel 
that  there  Is  some  recognition  within  the 
acidemic  social  sciences  of  the  dangers  In- 
volved m  Federal  financing,  and  that  per- 
.^aps  some  self-policing  is  in  order. 

The  ■credlbiluv  gap'  between  Govern- 
ment and  governed  Is  alreadv  wider  than  is 
.safe  for  oiu-  free  institutions  More  than  any 
others  the  :icademlc  community  should  b« 
on  guard  against  this  gap  because  the  effi- 
cacy of  l.n.tenec'ual  freedom  requires  not  only 
a  s;>eRker  but  a  listener  The  audience  of  the 
academic  communitv  consists  of  the  student 
and  the  public  To  the  extent  that  either 
Audier.ce  becomes  cynical  .nnd  unbelieving. 
academic  research  will  lose  its  Impact  on 
the   formulation   of   foreign    policy 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  As  tiie  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  American 
Republics  Affairs,  he  ha.^;  hart  much  ex- 


perience in  such  matters,  and  I  particu- 
larly appreciate  his  remarks  concerning 
the  history  of  that  subcommittee,  and 
the  service  thereon  of  Senator  John  P. 
Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts,  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program,  and  how,  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
terest thus  created  In  his  mind,  much 
progress  later  resulted.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  remarks. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  not  orUy  for  what 
he  has  said  today,  but  also  for  having 
taken  the  time  to  visit  in  Latin  America 
during  the  recess  and  talk  with  students, 
men  on  the  street,  and  people  in  govern- 
ment there,  thus  creating  a  good  impres- 
sion for  the  United  States,  and  helping 
persuade  the  people  of  Latin  America  to 
believe  that  we.  as  a  people,  are  interested 
in  Latin  America. 

I  have  htu-rledly  read  the  speech  Just 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
and  I  must  say  in  all  candor  that  it  is  a 
great  speech.  It  contains  many  sug- 
gestions which,  if  adopted,  will  consti- 
tute guidelines  for  a  proper  blueprint  for 
dealing  with  Latin  America  In  the  future. 
Lately,  because  we  have  been  busy  with 
the  Vietnam  war,  we  have  not  done 
enough  to  create  and  keep  open  lines  of 
communication  between  our  country  and 
Latin  America.  And  somehow,  we  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  Yankee  dollar 
is  an  adequate  means  of  communication. 
I  think  history  has  proved  that  the  Yan- 
kee dollar  is  no  such  thing.  We  need 
people-to-people  communication. 

Many  reforms  are  needed  In  Latin 
America  to  improve  Its  standards  of  liv- 
ing. For  instance,  let  us  take  the  case  of 
Mexico.  Mexico  has  made  great  strides, 
but  It  tackled  the  problems  of  educa- 
tion and  the  problems  of  distribution  of 
land  on  a  parallel  basis;  and  thus  Mexico 
has  been  able  to  upgrade  the  living 
standard  of  these  people,  and  they  have 
progressed. 

Mexico,  furthermore,  knows  how  to 
deal  with  the  Communist  problem,  and 
has  dealt  with  it  successfully,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  recently  there  was  an 
uprising  at  the  University  of  Mexico. 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  as  a  results  of  my  visits  to  Latin 
America,  I  have  concluded  that  some- 
thing which  Is  very  Important  to  creating 
a  good  Image  for  the  United  States  there 
is  the  image  of  our  President.  I  recall 
the  image  that  President  Roosevelt  cre- 
ated In  Latin  America.  That  image  was 
transferred  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States:  Then  I  recall  the  declaration  of 
President  Kennedy  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  The  people  of  Latin  America 
revered  him,  and  still  do.  That  reverence 
has  been  a  carryover  from  his  declara- 
tion. 

I  am  anxious,  as  I  know  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  anxious,  that  our  coun- 
try do  something  affirmatively  other  than 
passing  out  dollars  through  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  Many  things  need  to  be 
done  in  education,  in  agrarian  reform. 
In  agricultural  research,  and  in  commu- 
nication.   I  think  the  Senator  will  agree 


with  me  that  in  traveling  through  Latin 
America,  if  one  visits  the  bookstores, 
one  can  find  many  books  that  have  been 
placed  there,  at  a  very  minimal  cost,  by 
the  agents  of  Peking  or  Moscow.  The 
United  States  has  made  very  few  books 
available  to  those  bookstores,  or  even 
the  libraries  in  Latin  America.  We  do 
have  a  publishing  house  in  Mexico  City. 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  pub- 
lishing enough  books,  nor  making  them 
available  at  low  cost  throughout  Latin 
America,  so  that  people  there  may  learn 
about  our  country,  and  may  understand 
that  our  motive  is  to  Improve  the  lot  of 
our  neighbors,  and  not  to  enrich  our- 
selves through  the  process. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  splendid  statement  and  the  great 
contribution  he  has  made  in  this  par- 
ticular field. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  for 
his  remarks,  and  also  for  pointing  out 
a  very  important  matter  which  deals  with 
the  field  of  communications  and  our  abil- 
ity to  talk  and  work  with  the  peoples  of 
Latin  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  regret 
very  much  that  I  was  called  from  the 
Chamber  at  a  time  when  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  was  com- 
pleting his  remarks  and  I  did  not  get  back 
until  he  had  concluded. 

I  should  like  to  express  my  complete 
endorsement  of  the  carefully  documented 
survey  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
made  of  the  situation  in  Latin  America. 
The  Senator's  keen  powers  of  analysis 
are  evident  throughout  this  survey, 
which  was  btised  upwn  his  trip  through 
Latin  America  last  fall  during  which  he 
talked  with  a  great  number  of  individuals 
in  places  of  leadership  in  Latin  America. 
I  share  his  views  as  to  the  necessity  for 
a  massive  program  of  land  reform  and 
education.  If  the  objectives  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  are  to  be  achieved. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
fMr.  Morse]  that  there  Is  no  real  justi- 
fication for  further  military  aid  to  the 
nations  of  Latin  America,  but  that  there 
is  a  great  need  for  further  economic,  so- 
cial, and  technical  aid. 

The  Senator  from  New  York.  I  under- 
stand, will  complete  his  remarks  tomor- 
row, at  which  time  he  will  discuss  the 
programs  of  economic  assistance.  For 
the  moment,  I  should  like  to  reiterate 
the  point  which  I  have  already  made  In 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
with  respect  to  the  utter  inadequacy  of 
the  foreign  aid  bill  which  it  is  now  con- 
sidering. I  hope  to  be  in  the  Chamber 
tomorrow  when  the  Senator  from  New 
York  makes  his  comments  as  to  the 
need  for  additional  economic  aid. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  American 
people  have  got  themselves  in  to  a  cul  de 
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sac  with  respect  to  foreign  tdd.  Our 
neighbors  overseas  have  no  domestic 
constituencies.  It  is  not  popular  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  Alaska,  in  Florida,  or  in 
Maine,  to  advocate  taking  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars and  spending  them  for  social  and 
economic  purposes  overseas.  Yet  the 
rich  nations  are  getting  richer  every  year, 
and  the  poor  nations  are  getting  poorer 
every  year.  In  terms  of,  first,  a  sense 
of  compassion  and,  second.  In  terms  of  a 
sense  of  enlightened  self-interest,  I  am 
strongly  of  the  view  that  the  richest  na- 
tion the  world  has  ever  known  is  acting 
in  a  niggardly,  uncompassionate,  and  un- 
enlightened way  in  cutting  down,  year 
after  year,  the  amount  that  it  is  spending 
on  foreign  aid,  not  only  in  gross  terms, 
but  also  in  terms  of  a  percentage  of  the 
gross  national  product. 

I  am  utterly  unable  to  understand  why 
the  Congress  in  general,  and  the  Senate 
in  particular,  and  the  President — influ- 
enced no  doubt  by  the  political  diflQculties 
of  passing  through  Congress  an  adequate 
authorization  or  an  adequate  appropri- 
ation for  foreign  aid — should  have  been 
unwilling  to  respond  to  this  moral,  to 
this  social,  to  this  economic  challenge — 
and.  Indeed,  I  say  again,  to  this  challenge 
of  self-interest. 

For  the  time  will  come,  if  we  con- 
stantly cut  down  on  our  commitments 
toward  land  reform,  toward  education, 
toward  economic  improvement  of  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries — and  I  speak  not 
only  of  Latin  America,  but  also  of  the 
countries  of  Asia  and  Africa — when  the 
United  States  will  have  precious  few 
friends  left  in  the  world.  In  fact,  if  I 
may  say  so,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  we 
are  well  on  our  way  to  that  unfortunate 
situation  right  now. 

In  my  judgment,  what  is  needed  more 
than  anything  else  Is  an  intensification 
of  the  education  of  the  American  people 
and  of  Congress  to  the  vital  necessity  for 
expanding  the  extent  of  our  contribu- 
tions to  the  underdeveloped  countries  of 
the  world — contributions  of  an  economic 
and  social  nature. 

I  share  to  the  highest  degree  the  views 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  F^jlbright], 
who  believes  that  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  foreign  assistance  should  be  mul- 
tilateral, that  is,  it  should  be  extended 
through  International  institutions,  and 
not  bUateral  in  terms  of  agreements  be- 
tween ourselves  and  particular  countries. 

Nevertheless,  as  a  pragmatic  matter. 
It  must  be  clear  that  we  have  been  quite 
unable  to  persuade  the  other  relatively 
well-to-do  nations  of  the  world  to  bear 
their  share  of  the  burden. 

I  wish  that  it  were  otherwise.  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  be  able  to  make  our 
contribution  through  IDA,  through  the 
Worid  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment, through  the  Inter-American 
Bank,  and  through  the  newly  established 
Asian  Bank. 

As  Senator  PuLBRicirr  htis  well  said. 
"You  never  see  signs  on  walls  saying 
Worid  Bank  go  hc«ne'." 

For  that  reason  I  share  his  views  on 
the  desirability  of  making  as  much  of 
our  aid  as  possible  multilateral.  But  in 
scMne  way,  in  some  manner,  this  aid  must 
80  to  those  countries  before  It  Is  too  late, 


and  they  become  places  where  there  are 
heard  curses  not  loud  but  deep,  while  the 
most  opulent,  affluent,  and  compassion- 
ate nation  the  world  has  ever  known 
turns  Its  back  on  Its  obligations. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


LOCATION  OF  200-BILLION-ELEC- 
TRON-VOLT  ACCELERATOR 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  two  decades  the  United  States 
has  led  the  world  in  the  science  of  nu- 
clear energy.  We  have  pioneered  in  the 
peaceful  uses  of  the  atom.  We  have 
taken  the  lead  in  urging  the  world  to 
adopt  international  measures  against  the 
spread  and  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

We  are  now  getting  ready  to  build  a 
200-billlon-electron-volt  accelerator,  the 
world's  biggest  atom  smasher.  It  will  be 
a  vital  tool  for  our  understanding  of  nu- 
clear matter.  It  will  help  keep  the 
United  States  ahead  in  the  nuclear  sci- 
ence race. 

We  are  going  to  build  it.  The  question 
is  where? 

During  the  past  year  we  have  trusted 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  with  the 
job  of  answering  this  question. 

When  the  Commission  asked  for  site 
prop>osals  last  year,  communities  all  over 
the  Nation  responded  with  suggestions 
for  200  sites  in  46  States. 

Mr.  President,  never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  Federal  construction  programs 
has  the  Government  had  so  many  offers, 
so  many  sites  to  choose  from. 

But  Mr.  President,  something  has  gone 
wrong.  What  began  as  a  search  for  the 
best  site  has  turned  out  to  be  a  miserable 
deception. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has 
interfered  and  the  good  faith  of  all  those 
who  submitted  site  proposals  has  been 
violated. 

From  my  State  there  were  four  pro- 
posals for  sites  In  Kansas  City,  Joplin. 
St.  Louis,  and  Flat  River.  The  first  three 
were  among  the  final  85  reviewed  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences.  While  all 
four  were  rejected,  let  no  one  misunder- 
stand me.  Of  course,  I  was  disappointed. 
Of  course.  I  thought  the  proposals  from 
my  State  were  outstanding  and  deserved 
to  be  among  the  final  six.  Many  Mis- 
sourians  made  a  tremendous  effort  to  win 
this  accelerator,  and  share  the  concern  I 
am  expressing  today.  But  the  deception 
I  am  talking  about  affects  the  whole  Na- 
tion. It  affects  the  future  of  our  high 
energy  research  progi-am.  It  affects  our 
success  In  the  nuclear  energy  race. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  bringing  this  whole 
matter  before  the  Senate  today  because 
I  think  the  American  people  have  a  right 
to  know  what  happened.  They  should 
know  the  facts  and  Congress  should 
know  the  facts. 

Before  the  end  of  this  session  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  going  to 
be  asking  Congress  to  approve  a  site 
for  the  new  accelerator.  And  they  are 
going  to  Eisk  us  to  authorize  construc- 
tion costs  totaling  $375  million.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  great  tragedy,  a  great 
setback  in  our  nuclear  programs  if  the 
Commission  proceeds  to  choose  from  a 
list  of  sites  which  fail  to  meet  the  basic 


physical  requirements  which  the  Com- 
mission itself  set  forth  last  year. 

When  the  Commission  asked  for  pro- 
posals, they  issued  oflScial  criteria  on 
which  these  proposals  should  be  based. 
These  criteria  were  submitted  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and 
are  printed  in  the  committee's  hearings. 
These  criteria  were  given  to  all  the  com- 
munities where  proposals  were  being 
drawn  up.  These  criteria  were  given  to 
the  press  and  have  appeared  in  whole  or 
in  part  in  pai>ers  and  magazines  all 
across  the  country.  I  have  a  copy  right 
here  in  my  hand  and  I  am  going  to  put  it 
in  the  Record  where  everybody  can  see 
it  once  again. 

Mr.  President,  every  proposal  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission  was  based  on 
these  criteria.  Organizations  and  local 
governments  spent  hundreds  of  hours 
and  thousands  of  dollars  measuring 
themselves  against  these  criteria. 

Every  proposal  was  submitted  in  the 
belief  that  the  best  man  will  win.  But 
thanks  to  interference  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  best  man  has 
about  as  much  chance  of  winning  as  the 
North  Pole  has  of  melting  before  tomor- 
row morning. 

What  a  shame  it  Is  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Committee  turned  the  site  evalu- 
ation over  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  For  no  sooner  had  the  Na- 
tional Academy  taken  over,  than  it 
adopted  an  entirely  new  criterion  for 
judging  the  sites.  The  Academy  admits 
this  on  page  7  of  its  44-page  report. 
And,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  the 
Academy  report  firmly  states  they  "as- 
signed paramount  Importance  to  this 
new  criterion." 

This  is  an  alarming  development.  By 
refusing  to  stick  to  the  original  AEC  cri- 
teria, by  changing  horses  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  the  Academy  has  picked 
six  seriously  inadequate  sites.  They  have 
recommended  to  the  AEC  six  sites — Ann 
Arbor,  Brookhaven,  Chicago.  Denver, 
Madison,  and  Sacramento— -of  which  not 
a  single  one  satisfies  more  than  five  of 
the  eight  major  AEC  criteria.  Three  of 
the  six  recommended  sites  fail  to  meet 
half  of  the  eight  major  criteria. 

If  you  ask  the  National  Academy  why 
they  did  this  they  will  tell  you  they  are 
"assured  that  the  sites  have  suitable 
physical  properties."  This  is  the  way 
the  report  puts  it. 

But  when  you  sit  down  and  read  this 
report  you  find  plenty  of  evidence  that 
they  were  not  sure — not  sure  about  the 
sites  they  are  choosing,  not  sure  whether 
the  sites  live  up  to  the  basic  requirements 
of  the  accelerator. 

On  the  matter  of  electric  power,  the 
AEC  set  forth  clear  and  vital  require- 
ments. This  instrument  will  take  tre- 
mendous amounts  of  electrical  power. 
The  proposed  power  supply,  for  Instance, 
must  have  at  least  10  times  the  capacity 
needed  by  the  accelerator.  Yet  the  Acad- 
emy states  "a  detailed  study  would  be 
needed"  to  determine  if  they  could  ever 
get  adequate  power  at  the  Denver  and 
Madison  sites.  At  present  Uie  power 
supply  at  both  sites  is  hopelessly  inade- 
quate. 

The  Academy  is  willing  to  take  a  costly 
gamble  on  two  sites  which  fall  to  meet 
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minimum  standards  Yet  the  Academy 
rejected  many  other  sites  with  plenty  of 
electric  power  to  offer 

What  made  the  Academy  think  it 
could  Ignore  a  vital  factor  like  power? 

When  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
first  asked  for  proposals  they  stressed 
the  Importance  of  proximity  to  a  ma- 
jor airport  having  frequent  service  to 
major  U.S  cities  That  i.s  actually  one 
of  the  criteria 

But  what  did  the  National  Academy 
come  up  with' 

They  came  up  with  Sacramento.  Calif., 
which  does  not  have  a  major  airport  and 
is  2 '2  hours  driving  time  from  the  San 
Francisco  airport.  They  came  up  with 
Madison.  Wis  ,  which  the  report  actually 
admits  "offers  only  limited  direct  airline 
service  to  major  cities  except  for  Chi- 
cago " 

And.  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  they 
came  up  with  Brookhaven  which  is  IVi 
hours  from  a  major  airport. 

Now,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  told  us  all  along  that  there  will  be 
teams  of  scientists  flying  to  and  from  the 
site  each  day.  The  report  itself  even 
states  that  most  of  the  research  at  the 
accelerator  will  be  carried  out  by  visiting 
scientists. 

But  for  some  reason,  the  Academy  In- 
sists on  recommending  three  sites  which 
are  pamfully  hard  to  get  to — sites  which 
will  Increase  travel  time  and  cause  the 
waste  of  thousands  of  valuable  man- 
hours  through  delay  and  gross  incon- 
venience. 

Mr  President,  anyone  who  reads  the 
Academy's  report  will  see  Immediately 
that  the  Academy  had  very  little  con- 
cern about  construction  costs.  In  fact, 
on  page  3  of  the  report  they  state: 

It  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  this  com- 
mittee to  eetim.ite  the  costs  of  conatructlon 
and  operation  at  various  sites 

Well.  now.  I  wish  the  Academy  would 
tell  us  who  IS  looking  at  the  construction 
costs?  Who  is  trying  to  find  a  site  where 
the  American  taxpayer  will  not  be  bur- 
dened by  unnecessary  expenses? 
At  Ann  .Arbor  the  report  states: 
The  bedTock  is  reported  to  vary  from  200 
t  !  300  feet  •  •  •  Deep  foundations  such  oa 
piles  wUi  be  required  for  support  of  the  mag- 
net  ring   and   In  critical  experimental   arew. 

At  Brookhaven.  we  find  the  proposed 
site  is  located  on  a  "glacial  outwash 
piam.  underlain  primarily  by  sands  and 
gravels  to  the  depth  of  nearly  200  feet." 
At  Denver  we  find  the  report  stating: 

The  terrain  Is  roiling  and  considerable  ex- 
cavation wUl  be  required 

At  Sacramento,  there  is  little.  If  any, 
excavation  material  above  bedrock  and 
thus  the  excavation  for  the  instrument 
would  require  blasting.  The  report  ad- 
mils  that  in  the  case  of  Sacremento  "the 
principal  drawback  in  the  site  is  the 
shortage  of  soil  materials  in  the  vicinity 
that  could  be  used  for  shielding  ' 

The  original  criteria  set  forth  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  did  not  in- 
clude climate.  But  in  November,  the 
Commission  submitted  to  the  National 
Academy  a  revised  criteria  list.  This 
new  list  did  specifically  include  climate. 

The  Commission  and  the  Academy 
agreed:     t)elow-freezing    weather    couid 


"Increase  costs  and  decrease  efflciency  in 
the  experimental  areas  during  the  severe 
part  of  the  winter." 

In  fact,  Mr.  President  severe  weather 
would  mean  a  loss  in  operating  costs  of 
$1  million  per  week  based  on  the  $60 
million  suinual  operating  budget. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  warning,  which 
site  did  the  Academy  pick? 

They  picked  Denver  and  Madison 
which  both  have  more  than  160  days  a 
year  with  below-freezing  weather.  On 
top  of  that,  Denver  has  an  average  of 
some  59  Inches  of  snowfall  every  year — 
snowfall  which  brings  traffic  in  the  area 
to  a  complete  standstill. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  not  take  a  con- 
struction engineer  to  realize  that  at 
these  sites  there  will  be  added  cost  for 
the  American  taxpayer. 

The  Academy  said  it  was  not  very  con- 
cerned with  construction  costs. 

Why  did  not  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission reprimand  the  Academy  for  this 
attitude?  After  all,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  had  given  its  word  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
They  had  given  their  word  to  the  Con- 
gress. And  they  had  given  their  word 
to  hundreds  of  Americans  drawing  up 
site  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  unless  this 
whole  massive  deception,  this  violation 
of  good  faith,  is  corrected  immediately 
the  American  taxpayer  is  going  to  be 
asked  to  pay  millions  of  extra  dollars  for 
construction,  with  the  possibility  of  delay 
in  getting  the  accelerator  built,  and  ex- 
treme inconvenience  for  thousands  of 
scientists  and  technicians  who  will  use 
the  accelerator  when  it  is  completed. 

Mr.  President,  the  more  I  read  the  Na- 
tional Academy  report  and  the  more  1 
review  what  has  been  said  by  the  Atomic 
EneTgy  Commission,  the  more  alarmed  I 
become. 

What  we  expected  the  Academy  to  do 
was  to  select  a  site  that  is  physically  ideal 
for  the  construction  of  the  accelerator. 

But  the  Academy  refused.  They  re- 
fused to  recognize  that  the  American 
people  expect  economy  from  their 
Government. 

And  instead,  they  substituted  a  sub- 
jective criterion  which  holds  about  as 
much  water  as  a  fisherman's  net. 

The  Academy  says  that  it  placed  "para- 
mount important  to  the  considerations 
that  affect  the  recruiting  of  personnel." 

Fantastic  as  it  seems,  the  Academy 
actually  believes  that  unless  they  build 
this  accelerator  in  one  of  these  six  sites, 
they  will  not  be  able  to  attract  the 
scientists  and  engineers  needed  for  con- 
struction and  operation. 

Can  anyone  Imagine  that  a  scientist 
would  refuse  to  work  at  the  most  Im- 
portant research  Installation  in  his  field 
just  because  It  Is  not  at  Denver,  Madison. 
Sacramento,  Chicago,  Ann  Arbor,  or 
Brookhaven? 

The  Academy  says,  "Oh,  but  Senator, 
the  scientists  would  like  to  live  in  Denver 
and  they  already  live  near  the  other  sites. 
If  we  put  It  where  there  are  no  high 
energy  physicists,  or  if  we  put  it  where 
there  is  no  fabulous  recreation  attrac- 
tion, these  men  and  women  will  not 
come." 


What  if  we  find  some  who  like  water 
skiing  instead  of  snow  skiing,  or  quail 
hunting  insrtead  of  duck  hunting? 

They  might  as  well  tell  me  our  scien- 
tists have  suddenly  gone  soft,  that  they 
are  no  longer  the  great  Americans  you 
and  I  know  them  to  be. 

It  was  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
that  built  the  Los  Alamos  weapons  re- 
search laboratory.  Did  they  have  any 
trouble  attracting  scientists  to  go  out 
there? 

It  was  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
which  built  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Lab- 
oratory in  Tennessee.  Do  they  now 
propose  moving  Oak  Ridge  up  to  Denver 
or  Brookhaven  or  Madison  or  Sacra- 
mento because  the  scientists  prefer  not 
to  move  to  Oak  Ridge? 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  scientists 
will  go  to  the  Arctic,  the  equator,  or  any- 
where on  earth  if  It  Is  necessary  to  pur- 
sue their  research.  Yet  today,  no  one  is 
asking  our  high  energy  physicists  to  go 
anywhere  like  the  Arctic  or  the  equator. 
All  we  are  asking  is  that  they  go  to  a  site 
where  the  acelerator  will  be  the  least 
burden  to  the  American  taxpayer  and  a 
site  which  will  provide  the  maximum 
benefit  for  the  whole  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  only 
speech  I  will  make  on  this  subject.  I  can 
promise  the  Senate  that  I  will  attempt 
to  bring  to  the  public's  attention  all  of 
the  facts  on  this  matter.  The  Congress 
and  the  public  must  know.  They  have 
a  right  to  know. 

When  all  the  questions  and  facts  are 
laid  before  this  body.  I  hope  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  will  reject  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

And  do  not  let  the  AEC  tell  us  they 
are  bound  to  accept  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  National  Academy.  They 
are  bound  only  to  be  accountable  to  the 
people.  They  are  bound  to  follow  the 
directions  of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. The  sooner  they  understand  that, 
the  better  off  they  will  be. 

I  think  It  is  in  the  national  Interest 
that  the  AEC  make  a  complete  review 
of  all  the  proposed  sites,  not  just  the  six 
that  the  National  Academy  selected. 
Without  such  a  review  I  am  convinced 
that  great  damage  will  be  done  to  our 
nuclear  research  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
document  entitled  "Considerations  In- 
volved in  Siting  a  Major  New  Acceler- 
ator." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CONSIDKRATIONS   INVOLVKD   tN   SlTINO   A  MAJOR 

New  ACCELSRATOB  ^ 

1.   OKNKSAL 

A  national  laboratory  liaving  as  its  princi- 
pal research  instrument  a  200-  to  300-bUllon- 
electron-Tolt  accelerator  will  have  a  staff 
of  approximately  2,000  people.  The  resident 
staff  win  Include  professional  scientists  and 
engineers  who   will   b«   responsible  for  the 
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design,  construction,  and  operation  of  the 
accelerator  and  Its  associated  facilities,  and 
research  scientists  whose  princlp>al  function 
win  be  carrying  out  the  long  term  research 
program  In  collaboration  with  visiting  scien- 
tists, particularly  from  university  users 
groups.  The  site  must  be  so  located  that 
management  can  mobilize  and  maintain  the 
necessary  specialized  staff,  both  resident  and 
nonresident,  to  accomplish  effectively  the 
goals  of  the  research  project. 

It  Is  difficult  to  establish  priorities  or 
weights  among  the  various  technical,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  criteria  that  can  be  de- 
scribed. Some  items,  of  course,  are  abso- 
lutely essential  such  as  acreage  reqiiirements, 
the  availability  of  adequate  power,  the  prox- 
imity of  adequate  transportation,  etc.  On 
the  other  hand,  other  Items  such  as  founda- 
tion requirements  of  deep  piles  versus  shal- 
low piles,  one-pass  versus  recirculating  water 
systems,  tunneling  versus  cutting  and  filling 
for  shielding  the  magnet  ring,  etc.,  cannot 
be  categorized  absolutely  and  are  subject  to 
some  compromise  In  order  to  maximize  the 
potential  of  each  site. 

In  other  words,  there  will  be  trade-offs 
between  the  technical  and  other  factors  In 
order  that  overall  efficiencies  and  economies 
can  be  obtained. 

a.    LAND 

(a)  Sufficient  acreage,  in  the  continental 
United  States,  should  be  available  to  meet 
both  Initial  and  long  range  expansion  re- 
quirements (depending  upon  shape  and 
topography,  3,000  acres  Is  tentatively  esti- 
mated as  minimum  for  a  300-Bev.  proton 
accelerator) . 

(b)  The  land  should  be  owned  or  be  rea- 
sonably available  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

(c)  The  terrain  and  substructure  should 
have  load-bearing  capacity  adequate  to  In- 
sure stable  foundations  for  both  the  ac- 
celerator and  the  other  associated  facilities. 

(d)  The  site  should  be  reasonably  level 
to  minimize  expensive  excavations. 

(e)  Sites  with  serious  seismic  activity, 
faults  or  loose  Joints  In  bedrock  are  to  be 
avoided:  however.  It  Is  unlikely  that  many 
sites  will  be  eliminated  solely  on  this  basis. 

3.  UTiunes 

(a)  The  ready  availability  of  electric  power 
at  the  site  sufficient  for  a  demand  load  of 
several  hundred  megawatts  Is  required. 

(b)  The  ready  availability  at  the  site  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  cool,  clean  water  Is 
desirable.  Since  closed  recirculating  water 
systems  can  be  used  and  may  be  preferable 
technically.  It  Is  unlikely  that  many  sites  will 
be  eliminated  solely  on  this  basis. 

(c)  The  economics  of  power  and  water 
acquisition  and  especially  subsequent  opera- 
Uonal  costs  will  be  a  factor. 

4.    ENVIRONMENT 

(a)  Proximity  to  a  major  airport  having 
frequent  service  to  major  U.S.  cities  Is  neces- 
sary to  provide  easy  access  and  mlnimiun 
travel  time  for  university  users  and  other 
visiting  research  personnel. 

(b)  Adequate  surface  transportation  fa- 
cilities are  necessary  for  movement  of  goods 
and  transpKDrt  of  personnel. 

(c)  Proximity  to  a  commercial  Industrial 
center  which  Includes  adequate  coverage  of 
special  needs  In  electronics,  electrical  and 
precision  mechanical  equipment  will  ease 
problems  of  recruiting  technical  support  and 
In  obtaining  specialized  supplies. 

(d)  Proximity  to  other  broadly  based  re- 
search and  development  activities  will  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  desirable  Interaction 
of    scientific    and    engineering    personnel. 

(e)  Sufficient  housing  and  community  fa- 
cilities must  be  available  to  accommodate 
the  permanent  operating  and  research  staff 
of  several  thousand  people  and  the  transient 
«taff  of  several  hundred. 


(f)  Proximity  to  a  cultural  center  that 
Includes  a  large  university  will  provide  In- 
tellectual and  cultural  opportunities  at- 
tractive for  staff  and  families. 

(g)  Regional  wage  and  cost  variations  as 
well  as  lalx)r  surplus  areas  are  factors, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  document  set- 
ting forth  eight  major  considerations,  en- 
titled "200-Billion-Electron-Volt  Ac- 
celerator Laboratory  Siting  Factors." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  200-BiLUON -Electron- Volt  Accelerator 
Labobatort  SrriNG  Factors 

The  evaluation  factors  for  siting  the  200- 
blUlon-electron-volt  accelerator  as  orlg- 
InaUy  submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  are  recast  and  further  high- 
lighted In  this  document  In  order  that  the 
Commission  be  able  to  make  a  final  selec- 
tion. 

The  principal  objective  In  the  factors  gov- 
erning the  choice  of  a  site  Is  the  contribu- 
tion to  the  capability  and  effectiveness  of 
the  Nation's  research  In  elementary  particle 
physics.  The  site  must  be  so  located  that 
management  can  mobilize  and  maintain  the 
necessary  specialized  staff,  both  resident  and 
nonresident  to  accomplish  the  research  goals. 

The  siting  factors  have  been  categorized 
as  follows : 

I.  Land  sultabUlty. 

II.  Utility  availability. 

III.  Construction  cost. 

IV.  Operation  cost. 

V.  Transportation. 

VI.  Colleges  and  universities, 
vn.  Communities. 

vm.  Other  considerations. 

I.    LANS    BTTRABILrrr 

(A)  Sufficient  acreage.  In  the  continental 
United  States,  should  be  available  to  meet 
both  initial  and  long-range  expansion  re- 
quirements. Depending  upon  shape  and 
topography,  3,000  acres  is  estimated  as  mini- 
mum for  a  200-bllllon-electron-volt  proton 
accelerator.  Availability  of  additional  land 
contiguous  to  the  site  described  should  be 
considered. 

(B)  The  land  configuration  and  dimen- 
sions should  be  capable  of  accommodating 
the  accelerator  and  associated  facilities.  One 
and  one-quarter  miles  Is  taken  as  the  least 
linear  dimensions  with  acceptable  topog- 
raphy. 

(C)  The  land  should  be  owned  by  or  be 
reasonably  available  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Cost  of  the  non-Federal  land  should 
be  considered. 

(D)  Compatibility  of  present  use  of  the 
land  and  of  the  existing  capital  improve- 
ments with  an  accelerator  laboratory  should 
be  considered. 

(E)  The  site  should  be  reasonably  level 
to  minimize  expensive  excavations.  The 
maximum  elevation  differential  should  be  no 
more  than  100  feet. 

(F|  The  surface  and  subsurface  soils 
should  have  load-bearing  capacity  adequate 
to  Insure  stable  foundations  for  both  the 
accelerator  and  the  associated  facilities. 

n.  TTTiLrrT  AVAiuvBiLrrT 

(A)  Distance  of  power  from  site  and  the 
ready  availability  of  electric  power  at  the 
site  must  be  sufficient  for  a  demand  load  of 
200  megawatts  Initially  and  Increasing 
gradually  to  300  megawatts. 

(B)  Impact  on  the  electrical  distribution 
system  as  it  affects  the  availability  of  elec- 
trical power  In  the  quantities  necessary  for 
efficient  operation  of  the  accelerator  labora- 
tory should  be  considered. 


(C)  The  need  for  reliability  at  electrical 
power  requires  that  the  power  source  be  an 
Interconnected  system. 

(D)  The  ready  avallablUty  at  the  site  of 
cool,  clean  water  should  be  considered.  The 
initial  mlnlmvim  usage  rate  Is  estimated  to 
be  2,000  gallons  per  minute,  assumii^  the 
use  of  a  recirculating  system.  Eventually 
the  water  requirements  will  be  4,000  gallons 
per  minute. 

(E)  Natural  haxards.  Including  selamlo, 
hurricane,  tornado,  snow,  rain,  temperature, 
winds  and  dust  affects  construction  costs. 
Natural  hazards  bear  upion  construction  costs 
by  way  of  affecting  problems  of  stability  as 
well  as  insulation  and  covering  construction 
costs. 

m.    CONSTRUCTION    COST 

(A)  The  effect  upon  construction  costs 
due  to  existing  facilities  such  as  buildings, 
utilities,  and  roads  should  be  considered. 
The  utiUty  of  existing  site  facilities  should 
be  gaged  In  relation  to  the  new  laboratory 
to  assess  construction  cost  savings, 

(B)  Soil  movement  and  load-bearing  ca- 
pacity affects  accelerator  associated  con- 
struction costs.  The  requirements  of  accel- 
erator stability  must  be  accounted  for  in  ad- 
dition to  the  conventional  construcUon  re- 
quirements. 

(C)  Elevation  differential  affects  construc- 
tion ooet.  The  elements  Involved  are  the  rel- 
ative costs  of  cutting  and  fUUng,  as  well  as 
the  effects  of  elevation  differentials  on  earth 
stability  which  In  turn  affects  construction 
cost. 

(D)  Tunneling  cost  advantage  over  cut- 
ting and  filling,  if  any.  should  be  conlsdered. 

(El  Cost  to  cope  with  elevation  of  water 
table  should  be  considered.  The  variation 
of  level  and  variation  with  time  of  the  water 
table  affects  earth  stability  and  Is  to  be  as- 
sociated with  drainage  construction  costs. 

(P)  Cost  to  bring  electric  power  to  the 
site  should  be  considered. 

(O)  Cost  to  bring  water  to  the  site  should 
be  considered. 

(H)  Regional  wage  and  cost  variations  as 
estimated  by  construction  cost  type  indices 
should  be  considered. 

fX)  Depth  of  bedrock  as  it  affects  the 
stability  of  the  accelerator  and  the  associated 
facilities  should  be  considered, 

(J)  Depth  and  variation  In  level  of  the 
water  table  as  It  affects  earth  stability  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  accelerator  should  be  con- 
sidered. 

(K)  Seismic  activity  as  It  affects  the 
strength  and  movement  of  soils  should  be 
considered, 

IV.    OPERATIONAL    COST 

(A)  Electric  power  cost  taking  Into  ac- 
count regional  variations  Is  an  Important 
consideration. 

(B)  Water  cost  taking  Into  account  regional 
variations  should  be  considered. 

(C)  Existing  and  planned  technologrlcal 
capabilities  and  facilities  on  the  site  area 
contribute  to  reducing  operational  costs.  In- 
clude existing  machine  shops,  electronic 
shops,  maintenance  and  service  abops,  etc. 

(D)  Existing  and  planned  technological 
capabilities  and  facilities  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  site  area  contribute  to  reducing  oper- 
ational costs.  Proximity  to  a  commercial  and 
industrial  center  with  a  well  developed  re- 
search and  development  base  affects  oper- 
ational cost. 

(E)  Natural  hazards  affect  operational 
costs.  Include  seismic  disturbances,  tor- 
nadoes and  hurricanes  as  they  affect  operat- 
ing costs. 

(P)  Climatic  operational  costs.  Include 
heating,  alr-condltlonlng.  wat#r  cooling, 
snow  removal,  etc.,  as  they  affect  operational 
costs. 

(Ol  Soil  movement  azul  load-beArlng  oa- 
capacity  relative  to  operational  cost  should 
be  considered.    Costa  to  reall&e  experimental 
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'aci.ities  d,s6cicia.i-ed  •*". :ii  preventative  maln- 
ieiia.n.ce  prograxiii,  a.iul  emergencies,  can  be 
large 

I H  Region^:  wage  vaxlatlona  and  labor 
relHtloiis   affect  operational  cost. 

V      TRANSPORTATION 

(Ai  Proximity  to  a  major  airport  having 
or  plajinlng  to  have  frequent  service  to  major 
UJ3  cities  Is  desirable  to  provide  easy  access 
and  minimum  travel  time  for  university 
users  and  other  visiting  research  personnel. 

(Bi  Availability  of  adequate  surface  trans- 
portation facilities  for  the  movement  of 
goods  and  transport  of  personnel  should  be 
considered. 

VT.    COLLEGES    AND    UNIVEBSITIES 

I A )  Proximity  to  coilegee  and  universities 
should  be  considered 

(Bi  Strength  of  graduate  and  undergrad- 
uate programs  in  the  physical  sciences  and 
the  liberal  arts  available  to  the  staff  and  their 
families  Is  an  imprirtant  factor. 

(Ci  Potential  scientific  and  engineering 
interaction  between  the  universities  and  the 
accelerator  laboratory,  and  the  relative  mer- 
its of  the  Impact  of  local  university  elemen- 
tary particle  physicists  and  engineers  upon 
the  work  of  the  siccelerator  laboratory  should 
be  wjnsidered 

iDi  Potential  training  of  accelerator  lab- 
oratory sticr  Including  availability  of  course- 
work  and  night  classes  for  professional 
growth  of  the  :at>oratory  staff  should  be  con- 
sidered. 

Vll.    CX)MMUNmZ3 

(A)  Proximity  of  sizable  communities 
within  an  hour's  commuting  time  of  the  ac- 
celerator laboratory.  A  minimum  popula- 
tion of  50  (X'O  Is  required  to  assimilate  the 
3,000-staiT  member  families  and  the  transient 
staff 

B  ■  Availability  of  housing  for  the  lab- 
oratory staff  and  laboratory  visitors  in  im- 
portant The  growth  record  of  the  commu- 
nity and  its  capability  of  adapting  to  change 
should  be  con.sidered  Gue.^t  facilities  in  the 
commumties  should  be  avai.able. 

iC)  The  quality  and  adaptability  of  pub- 
lic sch>'5l  system^s  Including  the  growth  rec- 
ord and  community  interest  m  education  are 
Important. 

D  Aval labtilty  of  medical  facllitlee.  The 
adequacy,  growth  record,  and  community 
support  of  medical   facilities  are  Important. 

I  El  Churches,  entertainment,  recreational 
and  cither  cultural  facilities  such  u  muse- 
ums and  libraries  should  be  available. 

VJTI      OTHER   CONSIDERATIONS 

(A)  Conside.-.ifmr.  sh.>ald  be  given  to  the 
special  responsibility  of  the  AEC  for  Its  own 
laboratories  and  the  advantages  of  effective 
utilization  of  present  AEC  facilities. 

(B)  Consideration  to  the  establisliment 
of  a  new  center  of  excellence  The  Impact  of 
the  accelerator  laboratory  on  a  local  univer- 
sity makes  possible  the  transition  to  a  new 
level  of  performance.  Desirability  of  broad- 
ening the  educational  base  of  the  Nation 
•Jlkould  be  considered 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr.  President.  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  that  I  intend  to  com- 
ment on  his  remarks  If  he  wishes  to 
stay,  I  would  be  happy  to  have  him  listen. 

Mr  President,  the  200-  or  300-bUlion 
electi'on-volt  proton  smasher,  which 
has  been  under  consideration  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  some 
time,  may  well  be  before  Congress  this 
year  for  financing,  or  it  may  be  that  a 
decision  will  not  be  made  in  time  for  fi- 
nancing this  year 

I  believe  that  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 


mission have  considered  and  have  had 
before  them  applications  for  some  185 
locations  in  the  United  States  for  this 
particular  project. 

It  is.  of  course,  a  desirable  project 
from  the  standpoint  of  any  State,  and 
recently  all  but  six  sites  were  eliminated 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Those  six  sites  have  been  under  visita- 
tion by  members  of  the  Board,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  by  their 
staCf  of  experts,  and  by  others. 

When  I  speak  of  this  I  believe  I  speak 
with  some  firsthand  knowledge  inasmuch 
as  I  was  present  at  the  visitation  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  at  the  site 
close  to  Denver  less  than  a  month  ago. 
So  that  when  I  speak  of  this.  I  speak  of  a 
matter  with  which  I  am  familiar,  and  not 
of  something  I  am  conjuring  out  of  the 
air. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  make  it  clear, 
Mr.  President,  that  It  may  well  be  or 
could  be — although  I  hope  not — that 
Colorado  would  not  be  the  final  selection 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  as  to 
this  site.  It  could  Just  as  well  be  that  one 
of  the  five  sites  other  than  Colorado 
would  not  be  the  final  selection  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  not  occur  to  me 
to  downgrade  any  of  the  sites  Included 
at  the  present  time — Ann  Arbor,  Brook- 
haven,  Chicago,  Denver,  Madison,  Sac- 
ramento— or  the  people  associated  with 
them,  nor  any  of  the  facilities  offered  by 
the  sites,  in  the  illusory  concept  that  I 
would  in  any  way  be  helping  to  locate  the 
plant  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

I  want  to  comment  on  certain  re- 
marks that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  made,  and  I  want  to  lay  them  out 
cold,  because  either  he  does  not  know 
what  he  is  talking  about,  or  he  has  never 
been  to  Colorado,  or  he  has  never  both- 
ered to  do  the  necessary  research.  His 
must  have  been  only  very  casual  research, 
to  have  made  his  remarks  so  meaning- 
less. 

First  of  all,  let  us  consider  the  power 
supply,  which  he  says  is  "hopelessly  in- 
adequate" in  Denver.  I  was  present  at 
the  visitation  of  the  Commission  in  Den- 
ver, and  they  asked  many  questions  about 
the  power  supply.  The  graphs  which 
were  placed  before  the  members  of  the 
Commission  showed  double  lines  of  serv- 
ice, which  are  now  almost  complete 
to  the  area  under  consideration.  The 
members  of  the  Commission  seemed  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  this  showing. 

The  criteria  indicates  that  approxi- 
mately 200  megawatts  would  be  required. 
In  this  connection  the  Public  Service  Co. 
of  Colorado  has  a  large  system  of  gen- 
erating plants  interconnected  with  high 
voltage  transmission  lines  concentrating 
in  the  Boulder-Denver  area,  with  a  total 
at  the  present  time  of  1,000  megawatts. 
The  total  system  capacity  is  in  excess 
of  1,240  megawatts.  A  pump  storage 
project  now  under  construction  will  add 
300  megawatts  in  1966. 

In  addition,  it  is  no  secret  that  a  large 
nuclear  plant  is  planned  for  the  area 
immediately  north  of  Denver,  which 
would  greatly  expand  even  this  large 
amount  of  power. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  Is  not  one 
iota  of  evidence  here,  or  anywhere  else, 


to  support  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri:  "the  Denver  and  Madi- 
son sites,  both  have  a  hopelessly  inade- 
quate power  supply."  I  know  nothing 
about  Madison,  and  I  would  not  do  any- 
thing to  downgrade  our  sister  State  of 
Wisconsin,  even  if  I  did. 

The  item  alleged  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  about  power  is  completely  out 
of  the  ball  park.  I  think  he  completely 
misunderstands  the  facilities  that  are 
available.  The  Public  Service  Co.  of 
Colorado  is  unmatched  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  for- 
ward looking  technology  it  has  applied 
to  the  electrical  supply  system  for  the 
service  areas  that  it  supplies. 

Incidentally,  this  would  not  be  the 
only  plant.  If  it  were  built  in  Colorado, 
that  the  Public  Service  Co.  would  supply 
on  a  double  line  basis  and  some  of  these 
plants  are  critical  to  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States. 

Originally  there  were  eight  criteria. 
However,  our  people  used  10  even 
more  critical  criteria,  which  were  not 
put  together  by  the  AEC  or  NAS.  I  shall 
discuss  some  of  them,  one  by  one. 

One  of  the  requisites  in  the  original 
call  of  the  AEC  was  proximity  to  a  major 
airport.  Mr.  President,  there  is  not  a 
finer  airport  in  the  United  States  than 
the  Denver  Airport.  One  can  alight 
from  a  plane  in  the  Denver  Airport,  rent 
a  car.  and  drive  to  this  site  within  30 
minutes,  without  ever  approaching  the 
speed  limit.  How  do  I  know  this?  Be- 
cause we  did  it  less  than  a  month  ago, 
in  the  company  of  the  members  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

There  is  now  available  at  the  site  one 
paved  road.  But  if  the  site  were  se- 
lected. I  think  the  more  obvious  solution 
would  be  to  black  top  about  4  miles  of 
road  directly  off  the  interstate  highway, 
and  it  still  would  take  less  than  30  min- 
utes for  anyone  arriving  on  a  plane  to 
reach  the  site. 

It  is  true  that  this  is  not  flat  bottom 
land,  but  apparently  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  did  not  want  flat  bottom 
land  on  which  to  construct  the  bevatron. 
We  discussed  the  details  of  the  amounts 
of  excavation  that  would  be  required  for 
the  construction  of  the  bevatron  and  the 
kinds  of  materials  that  would  have  to 
be  moved  for  Its  construction.  The 
amoimts  of  materials  did  not  seem  to  be 
of  particular  concern  to  the  commission 
at  that  time.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  high- 
water  table  in  interference  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  bevatron  never  can  be  a 
problem  at  this  site. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  says  that 
there  are  169  days  a  year  in  Colorado  on 
which  the  temperature  is  below  freezing- 
In  his  prepared  text — or  at  least  in  the 
news  release  from  his  oflice — he  said  that 
Denver  and  Madison  have  160  days  of 
severe  weather  annually,  which  would 
cost  the  U5.  Government  $1  million  per 
week.  In  his  statement  in  the  Senate, 
he  said  that  Denver  had  59  Inches  of 
snow,  and  that  that  "practically  brings 
panic."  Here,  again,  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  do  not  know,  speaking  off  the 
top  of  my  head,  what  the  actual  snow- 
fall in  Denver  is.  It  was  only  today  that 
I  learned  that  he  was  to  make  his  speech. 
Whether  it  is  59  inches  or  any  other 


amoimt,  I  have  lived  in  Colorado  all  my 
life,  and  I  have  never  seen  the  time 
when  snowfall  caused  panic  anywhere  in 
the  State. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  towns 
like  Fraser  and  Aspen,  places  from  8,000 
to  12,000  feet  high  in  the  mountains,  in 
which  we  have  the  great  and  glorious 
ski  country  which  the  Senator  seems  to 
envy  so  much. 

It  is  true  that  those  parts  of  our  State 
get  cold.  We  not  only  get  large  amounts 
of  snowfall,  but  we  also  pray  for  them  in 
the  wintertime  because  it  means  good 
skiing,  a  wonderful  tourist  season,  and 
also  the  Ufeblood  of  our  State  for  our 
farmers  in  the  summertime. 

The  implication  of  what  the  Senator 
says  is  that  on  160  days  out  of  the  year 
the  weather  in  Colorado  Is  so  severe  that 
It  wotild  be  impossible  to  operate. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  say  a  couple 
of  things  about  the  weather.-  I  expect 
that  I  have  flown  between  here  and  Colo- 
rado not  less  than  120  times — and  per- 
haps 150  times — in  the  last  12  or  15 
years.  In  all  of  those  flights,  I  have 
been  weathered  out  only  one  time. 

If  the  weather  were  the  kind  that  the 
Senator  describes,  certainly  they  would 
not  put  $5,  S6,  and  $7  million  jets  down 
on  the  airport  in  snow  that  is  3  or  4  feet 
deep.  The  circumstances  themselves 
just  do  not  justify  the  statement  of  the 
Senator.  If  the  Senator  had  ever  taken 
any  trouble  to  Investigate,  he  would  know 
that  they  did  not.  If  he  had  ever  gone 
to  Colorado  in  January  and  seen  people 
working  in  their  yards  in  their  shirt 
sleeves,  as  I  have  on  hundreds  of  occa- 
sions, he  would  know  that  while  we  often 
do  have  snow  in  the  wintertime — and  we 
never  regret  It  at  all— the  snow  Is  so 
dry  there  that  often  the  snow  simply 
sublimates  into  the  air.  We  often  have 
a  4-  or  5-lnch  snowfall  in  the  morning, 
but  we  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  any 
of  that  snow  in  the  evening  except  under 
a  few  bushes. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  add  one  thing 
with  respect  to  transportation.  One  of 
the  criteria  put  on  this  particular  sub- 
ject by  the  Atomic  E:nergy  Commission 
was  that  the  operation  be  close  to  some 
large  universities  doing  work  in  astro- 
physics. 

I  should  like  to  say  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  within  25 
minutes  by  high-speed,  four-lane,  sepa- 
rated highways  there  is  the  University  of 
Denver  which  has  gained  preeminence 
and  outstanding  recognition  by  NASA 
and  many  other  Institutions  In  the  field 
of  science.  Within  an  hour,  at  the  maxi- 
mum, there  is  the  University  of  Colorado 
which  has  great  capability  in  nuclear 
physics  and  physics  of  every  kind. 

Immediately  north,  and  still  available 
by  four-lane  highway,  is  the  great  Colo- 
rado State  University  with  a  similar  pro- 
fessional and  scientific  capability. 

Mr.  President,  two  of  these  institutions 
can  be  reached  from  this  site  without 
ever  going  through  any  kind  of  a  traflBc 
light.  Of  course,  that  situation  is  not 
true  with  respect  to  the  university  In 
downtown  Denver. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  our  own 
freat  Colorado  School  of  Mines,  the  only 
i*ally  true  separate  mining  school  In  the 


Nation  today,  one  of  the  great  schools  of 
this  country,  with  a  great  scientific  capa- 
bility in  this  area. 

Our  people  were  not  just  whistling  in 
the  dark  when  they  put  in  an  applica- 
tion and  spent  many  hundreds  of  man- 
hours  preparing  the  most  detailed  reports 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
However,  when  the  flat  statement  is 
made  here  that  we  simply  do  not  have 
the  power  supply  and  when  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  we  have  160  unfavor- 
able days  a  year  and  59  inches  of  snow 
which  practically  brings  panic,  my  friend 
does  a  disservice  to  a  sister  State  which 
I  think  does  not  do  service  to  him.  I  do 
not  know  what  particular  place  in  his 
own  State  made  application  for  this  proj- 
ect, but  whatever  place  it  was,  I  am  sure 
that  it  had  good  reason  for  making  ap- 
plication and  some  reason  for  thinking 
that  it  could  fulfill  the  criteria. 

I  want  to  say  now,  that  I  hope  our 
chances  of  success  do  not  rest  upon  the 
denegration  and  downgrading  of  another 
State  in  the  Union.  If  these  statements 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  were  based 
on  actual  facts,  it  would  be  an  entirely 
different  situation,  but  they  are  not  based 
on  facts.  For  that  reason,  I  think  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  do  a  great  dis- 
service to  him  and  to  my  State  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  listened  to  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  with 
some  concern. 

I  realize  that  in  speaking  on  matters 
of  this  kind,  after  the  development  has 
been  created,  a  Senator  is  always  laying 
himself  open  to  the  statement  that  it  is 
"sour  grapes"  because  his  State  did  not 
win. 

I  stated  that  Missouri  was  not  selected. 
I  have  no  intention  at  any  time  of  down- 
grading Colorado  or  the  State  of  any 
other  Senator.  But  I  am  concerned 
about  the  entire  pi-ogram  on  a  national 
basis. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  my  statement,  certain  criteria  were 
set  out  that  we  were  to  follow  and  go 
by.  These  criteria  were  to  serve  as  our 
guidelines.  That  is  what  not  only  Mis- 
souri but  also  many  other  States  did. 
Then  we  woke  up  at  the  last  moment 
and  found  that  the  guidelines  were 
changed. 

It  raised  a  question  In  my  mind,  not 
that  I  have  any  thought  that  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, or  other  Senators  from  States  in 
which  sites  were  selected,  would  do  the 
least  thing  wrong.  They  did  present 
their  best  side  and  they  are  entitled  to 
do  that,  and  I  would  expect  them  to 
do  It. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  always 
does  that  for  his  State,  and  he  does  a 
very  able  job  of  It.  But  when  the  Sena- 
tor impUes  that  we  have  not  done  any 
research  on  this  and  do  not  know  what 
we  are  talking  about,  and  when  he  bases 
his  statement  that  this  Is  entirely  proper 
on  the  fact  that  It  Is  done  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  or  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  then  I  must  .say 


that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  himself 
has  done  no  research. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Can  the  Senator  name 
a  time  or  date  when  the  snowfall  In 
Denver  practically  brought  panic? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Yes.  It  just 
so  happens  that  the  people  doing  the 
research  on  this  are  from  Denver  and 
from  Colorado.  Those  are  the  words 
that  were  called  to  my  attention  not  later 
than  5  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  know  who 
those  people  are.  Can  the  Senator  name 
them? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  The  Senator 
takes  great  issue  with  the  fact  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Conunission  and  other 
people  vrith  authority  have  done  this. 
Let  me  read  what  they  say.  If  the  Sena- 
tor wishes  to  call  them  liars,  that  Is  his 
privilege.  I  do  not  know  them,  but  this 
is  what  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences report  states : 

The  climate  In  Denver  Is  characterized  by 
a  wide  variation  between  day  and  night  tem- 
peratures. The  dally  maxlmtim  tempera- 
tures, even  In  winter,  tend  to  be  above  freez- 
ing, but  temperatures  drop  sharply  at  night. 
Similarly,  summer  daylight  temperatures  are 
typically  lilgber.  the  humidity  is  low.  and 
nights  are  cold.  Average  dally  maximums 
above  90  occur  about  41  days  each  year. 

I  guess  those  are  the  days  on  which 
people  Bxe  in  their  yards  in  their  shirt- 
sleeves. 

I  continue  to  read: 

Dally  minimums  on  the  average  are  below 
32'  on  161  days  a  year. 

That  is  what  the  Atomic  Elnergy  Com- 
mission and  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  report  states.  I  do  not  know 
them,  but  these  are  the  people  who  are 
making  the  rules  and  that  is  what  they 
say  about  the  condltior^s  wliich  exist 
there. 

I  am  not  trying  to  downgrade  the 
State  of  Colorado.  I  do  not  know  on 
what  basis  they  make  their  selection. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
while  I  read  the  official  Weather  Bu- 
reau temperatures  for  Denver? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Yes,  I  should 
be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  daily  maximum — 
and  I  am  reading,  starting  in  January. 
I  shall  read  the  maximum,  the  minimum, 
and  the  mean. 

In  January,  it  is  43.1,  16.8  and  30. 

In  February,  45.6,  19.3.  and  32.5. 

In  March.  50.9,  24.8,  and  37.9. 

In  April,  60.5,  34.3,  and  47.4. 

In  May,  69.5,  43.8.  and  56.7. 

In  June.  81.  53,  and  67. 

If  the  Senator  wishes  to  say  that  the 
temperature  varies  between  the  day  and 
the  night,  I  would  have  to  agree  with 
him.  Of  course  It  does,  because  in  the 
summer  time  we  have  temperatures  over 
90  degrees,  and  yet  a  blanket  is  com- 
monly used  at  night  for  sleeping.  That 
is  why  it  makes  such  a  delightful  place, 
and  why  they  like  to  live  there. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  The  Senator 
realizes,  of  course,  that  when  the  tem- 
perature drops  below  freezing,  below  32 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  this  atom  smasher 
cannot  operate  at  capacity;  and  when  it 
does  not,  that  may  cost  lis  $1  million 
more  per  week  based  on  the  $60  million 
annual  operating  budget.    The  Senator 
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IS  not  telling  me  that  there  are  fewer 
than  160  days  per  year  that  the  tempera- 
ture drops  below  freezing? 

Mr.  AIJX)TT.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor But  I  should  like  to  avsk  the  Sena- 
UiT  if  he  knows  that  this  atom  smasher 
will  be  completely  underground  and 
thus,  to  a  great  extent,  completely  un- 
affected by  temperatures 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri  I  only  know 
what  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
upon  whose  report  the  Senator  bases  his 
argument,  says  They  say  It  falls  below 
32  degrees  161  days  of  the  year,  and  they 
say  the  average  annual  snowfall  is  59 
mches.  That  is  what  they  say.  I 
thought  that  would  be  from  the  horse's 
mouth,  for  me  to  go  get  their  figures. 
They  are  the  ones  making  the  decision. 
I  only  wonder  what  they  are  basing  that 
decision  on. 

Mr  ALLOTT  I  do  not  quarrel  about 
the  59  inches  of  snowfall  per  year.  We 
will  take  it  and  be  happy  to  get  It.  every 
year  in  the  century 

But  I  do  wish  to  say  I  have  never  seen 
the  time  that  the  snowfall  in  Denver 
caused  panic  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  in  the  State  of  Colorado  at  least  a 
dozen  mountain  passes,  all  of  which  ap- 
proach an  altitude  between  11.000  and 
12.000  feet,  and  those  passes  are  used 
constantly  by  people  the  year  around, 
never  being  closed  more  than  3  or  4 
hours,  at  the  most,  at  any  time;  and 
many  of  the  peopJe  do  not  even  use  snow 
tires 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  The  Senator 
has  a  beautiful  State  and  a  great  State. 
I  am  mighty  proud  that  one  of  the 
mountains  out  there  is  named  Long's 
Peak  I  only  wish  I  could  say  it  had 
been  named  after  me 

Mr  ALLOTT  If  the  Senator  had 
been  there  early  enough,  we  might  have 
done  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  There  is  one 
other  matter  I  should  like  to  call  to  the 
Senator's  attention  He  mentioned 
power,  that  we  had  not  done  any  re- 
search on  that  Let  me  read  once  more 
what  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
.says  about  the  power  out  there  I  did 
not  intend  to  go  into  all  this  detail  about 
the  Senator's  State,  but  these  are  their 
words,  what  they  say  After  the  Sena- 
tors  statement  about  how  much  power 
they  have,  here  is  what  the  people  mak- 
ing the  decision  say — and  I  want  to  know 
how  they  can  make  decisions  on  this 
basi.< 

.K  detailed  study  would  be  nee<led  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  power  transmission  sys- 
tem which  would  supply  the  area  will  have 
su.Hclent  capacity  to  insure  acceptable  volt- 
a!?e  and  frequency  stablUtv  under  all  poMlble 
UTBd  conditions  The  board  of  water  com- 
missioners has  committed  the  city  and 
county  rtt  Denver  to  supply  the  required 
amovints  of  water 

Denver  Is  an  attractive  growing  city  with 
a  population  of  more  than  half  a  million. 
The  comm,unitles  east  of  Denver  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  site  are  good  residential  com- 
munities The  area  offers  adequate  cultural 
opportunities  Schools  are  good.  Recrea- 
tional facilities  are  excellent  Industrial 
services  In  the  Denver  area  are  diversified 
enough   to  support  the  project. 

Those  last  statements  are  in  the  Sen- 
ators  favor:   but  they  do  say  there  Is 


some  question  about  the  power  to  be  sup- 
plied there. 

There  Is  one  other  matter.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  justly  proud  of  his  schools,  as  we 
are  in  Missouri,  and  as  I  am  sure  people 
are  in  every  State.  I  am  sure  the  State 
of  Colorado  has  great  schools. 

But  what  did  the  At<Hnlc  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  who  are  deciding  the  matter, 
say  about  It?  And  I  should  like  to  know, 
after  what  they  did  say,  how  they  could 
reach  the  decision  they  did. 

They  mentioned  that  the  University  of 
Denver  is  20  miles  from  the  site,  the 
University  of  Colorado  at  Denver,  20 
miles,  and  the  University  of  Colorado  at 
Boulder,  40  miles. 

Then  they  add: 

The  sixth  site,  Denver.  CkJlo.,  has  neither 
the  university  strength  nor  the  existing  de- 
sign group  that  Is  considered  desirable. 

I  do  not  know  those  things.  That  Is 
what  I  am  reading  from  their  report. 
And  the  more  I  read  this  report,  about 
not  only  tWs  but  the  other  sites  consid- 
ered, the  more  I  wonder  upon  what  basis 
they  could  make  such  a  determination. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  read  cor- 
rectly from  the  report  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission.  I  think  they  are  In 
error  about  that,  and  I  should  like  to 
comment.  Since  the  Senator  has  raised 
the  problem  of  water,  I  do  not  think  any- 
body in  the  world  knows  as  much  about 
their  water  supplies  as  some  of  our  West- 
em  States.  I  do  not  mean  Just  Colo- 
rado, I  Include  all  of  our  Western  States, 
because  we  have  to  study  and  work  on  It, 
to  take  care  of  the  problem. 

The  report  says: 

Domestic  water  will  be  required  at  an  In 
stallatlon  employing  up  to  2,000  people;  and 
cooling  water  will  be  required  for  a  synchro- 
tron requiring  approximately  200  megawatts 
of  electrical  capacity. 

In  this  particular  area,  both  the  city 
of  Aurora  and  the  city  of  Denver  have 
been  able  to  guarantee,  and  we  have  de- 
veloped, the  water  to  fully  supply  every- 
thing that  the  proposed  installation 
coiJd  possibly  need. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  I  do  not  raise  any  questions 
about  the  water.  We  only  raised  the 
question  about  the  power  and  about  the 
schools  after  the  Senator  mentioned 
those  matters,  and  about  the  tempera- 
ture and  the  snow. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  critical  of  the  Sen- 
ator's State.  I  want  to  make  that  clear 
if  I  can.  This  Is  not  an  attempt  to  be 
critical  of  the  site  chosen,  but  it  Is  an 
attempt  to  see  the  overall  picture.  The 
people  have  made  these  statements,  but  I 
cannot  determine  the  basis  upon  which 
they  made  their  selections.  They  have 
changed  the  rules  on  us,  because  those 
are  the  things  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission said  were  Important,  and  that 
the  decision  had  to  be  made  on  those 
bases. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Let  us  talk  about  power 
a  moment.  In  addition  to  the  things  I 
have  mentioned  concerning  the  Public 
Service  Co.,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado 
are  now  engaged  in  working  out  a  joint 
plan  for  additional  facilities;  so  as  to 


power,  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  can 
justify  his  statement  in  any  respect  with 
respect  to  the  power. 

Then,  as  concerns  the  weather,  I  sim- 
ply wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  when 
he  says  the  snowfall  Is  59  inches  a  year, 
and  there  are  160  days  a  year  with 
below  freezing  weather,  which  practically 
brings  panic,  he  Is  going  clear  outside 
the  ball  park. 


PROGRESS  IN  THE  SOLUTION  OP 
THE  POPULATION  PROBLEM- 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  FAR- 
SIGHTED   LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  GRUENTNG.  Mr.  President, 
where  do  we  stand  today  in  relation  to 
the  dissemination  of  birth  control  In- 
formation upon  request  at  home  and 
overseas? 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  we 
are  moving  slightly  ahead  to  help  bring 
our  world  population  and  our  food  sup- 
ply into  attunement. 

This  past  week  has  been  historic.  Pri- 
vate citizens,  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  here  in  Con- 
gress have  taken  steps  aimed  at  helping 
solve  the  population  explosion  by  means 
8w;ceptable  to  individual  belief. 

On  May  5  and  6  more  than  1,000  par- 
ticipants from  across  the  Nation,  rep- 
resenting 65  national  organizations,  met 
in  Washington,  DC,  to  attend  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Family  Planning; 
Partners  for  Progress.  The  conference, 
sponsored  by  Planned  Parenthood-World 
Population  and  Planned  Parenthood  of 
Metropohtan  Washington,  turned  out  to 
be  a  historic  first  conference  on  family 
planning.  It  was,  I  suggest,  a  good  pre- 
liminary for  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Population  which  should  be  preceded 
by  well-planned  State  conferences. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  before 
the  men  and  women  attending  the  con- 
ference, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  summary  of  recommendations 
forthcoming  from  the  conference  appear 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  as  ex- 
hibit 1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President, 
these  recommendations  touch  on  the 
pressing  need  to  extend  our  domestic 
programs,  our  assistance  to  other  na- 
tions, our  research,  our  training  and  edu- 
cation, and  on  the  general  problem  areas. 

Said  the  recommendations  in  conclu- 
sion; 

The  clear  message  of  this  conference  Is 
that  planning  is  an  urgent  Issue  in  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  world,  and 
that  we  have  the  knowledge  and  the  re- 
sources to  get  the  Job  done  within  the  fore- 
seeable future  through  a  creative  partner- 
ship of  public  and  private  Institutions. 

The  national  conference  included  pan- 
els on  a  variety  of  subjects  of  general 
Interest.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  program  and  panels  and  panel  mem- 
bers appear  as  exhibit  2  at  the  close  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 
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Mr.  GRUENING.  Further,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
available  list  of  participating  organiza- 
tions and  the  available  names  of  the  in- 
ternational sponsors  council  appear  at 
the  close  of  exhibit  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2A.) 

WISE    AND    FARSIGHTED    LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
man  who  deserves  the  praise  of  mankind 
for  his  wise  and  f  arsighted  leadership  on 
the  issue  of  population  is  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson.  On  20  occasions  he  has 
spoken  publicly  on  this  urgent  issue  and 
his  eloquent  exhortations  have  concerned 
the  multiplying  problems  of  our  multi- 
plying populations,  the  need  for  our 
making  bold  and  daring  response  to  go 
to  the  root  causes  of  misery  and  unrest, 
the  fact  that  less  than  $5  Invested  in 
population  control  is  worth  a  hundred 
dollars  Invested  in  economic  growth,  and 
he  has  thereby  given  positive  mandates 
to  the  executive  agencies  for  positive  ac- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  his  20  public  statements  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks  as  exhibit  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectien,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  we 
see  welcome  Indications  that  the  execu- 
tive departments  are  budging  slightly 
from  their  previous  inadequate  ap- 
proaches. 

On  Monday,  April  11, 1966.  the  Depart- 
ment of  State's  Under  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs,  the  Honorable  Thomas 
Mann,  when  he  testified  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures 
at  the  27th  public  hearing  on  S.  1676, 
announced  that  he  was  naming  a  Special 
Assistant  for  Population  Matters. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  learned 
this  morning  of  the  untimely  death  of 
Under  Secretary  Mann's  special  assistant 
for  population  matters,  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Adams.  He  had  started  to  take  progres- 
sive and  forward-looking  action  in  this 
field  and  was  in  the  process  of  cabling 
our  embassies  overseas  to  make  certain 
they  knew  what  our  Government's  pol- 
icy was  in  regards  to  the  dissemination 
of  Information  concerning  family  plan- 
ning. Further,  Mr.  Adams  was  request- 
ing the  embassies  to  let  him  know  what 
the  individual  countries  were  doing  in 
this  area. 

I  hope  the  work  he  was  Initiating  can 
be  carried  forth  as  he  would  have  done. 

On  Thursday,  May  5.  1966,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare's Under  Secretary,  the  Honorable 
Wilbur  Cohen,  armounced  that  Secretary 
John  Gardner  was  naming  a  Eteputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Science  and  Popu- 
lation who  would  work  directly  under  his 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Science  and 
Health,  Dr.  Philip  Lee.  As  I  told  those 
persons  attending  the  national  confer- 
ence last  week,  I  hope  this  budge  Is  the 
beginning  of  a  longer  stride  forward.  It 
would  appear  this  action  comes  as  a  re- 
sult of  further  investigation  Into  the 
problem  by  Secretary  Gardner  following 
his  appearance  before  the  subcommittee 
on  April  7  when  he  did  not  think  the 


changes  necessary.  In  any  event,  these 
are  long-needed  changes. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  also  announced  that  it  was 
holding  regional  and  State  meetings  on 
population  and  that  It  had  appointed  a 
task  force  to  consider  a  national  con- 
ference on  population. 

I  do  want  to  give  assurance  that  the 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  intends, 
while  continuing  Its  hearings  on  the  pap- 
ulation crisis,  to  watch  closely  the  ex- 
tent of  change  and  meaningful  activity 
in  this  area  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  as  well  as  other 
pertinent  executive  agencies.  The  sub- 
committee will  look  hopefully  for  signs 
of  such  Increasing  activity  and  will  be 
more  than  happy  to  accord  the  Depart- 
ments full  credit  when  such  signs  be- 
come more  visible  and  results  tangible. 

HOnSK  ACUCTn.TX7RE  COMlCnTEZ  MOVES 
HISTOaiCALXY 

We  of  the  Congress  can  with  pride  ap- 
plaud the  action  of  our  colleagues  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  who  last 
week  approved  the  world  war  on  hunger 
by  expanding  broadly  America's  food-for- 
peace  program  and  by  encouraging  other 
nations  to  become  self-sufflclent  In  food 
production. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  rec- 
ognized legislatively  for  the  first  time  In 
the  history  of  the  Congress  the  world 
E>opulation  explosion  relationship  to  the 
world  food  crisis,  by  providing  that  the 
food-for-freedom  program  would  en- 
courage and  assist  those  activities  related 
to  population  growth  which  are  under- 
taken by  recipient  nations. 

A  major  provision  of  the  bill  which 
amends  and  extends  Public  Law  480 
authorizes  the  use  of  foreign  currencies 
for  family  planning  If  the  recipient  na- 
tion wishes. 

This  concept  was  proposed  to  the  House 
committee  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Todd]  who  believed  that  mak- 
ing available  soft  currency  funds  gener- 
ated by  the  sale  of  surplus  American 
food  abroad  for  programs  of  family  plan- 
ning, maternal  and  child  health,  and 
child  nutrition  Is  sensible  and  logical. 
And  so  it  is. 

When  he  Introduced  his  tunendments 
in  March,  Representative  Todd  suggested 
that  If  the  89th  Congress  moved  forward 
legislatively  In  the  area  of  family  plan- 
ning it  would  be  remembered  far  more 
In  this  context  than  in  any  other.  He  Is 
correct,  and  I  believe  that  Representa- 
tive Todd  may  properly  be  called  a  suc- 
cessful pioneer  legislator  In  this  field. 
Certainly  the  approval  of  this  legislation 
will  mean  that  the  doors  are  open  a  little 
wider  to  help  us  solve  the  multiplying 
problems  of  our  miiltlplylng  populations. 

They  will  open  wider  still  this  Tuesday, 
May  10,  1966,  when  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr  Clark! 
holds  hearings  on  S.  2993,  introduced  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Maryland  IMr. 
Tydings]  which  proposes  to  provide  long- 
overdue  Federal  funding  for  family  plan- 
ning clinics,  private  or  public.  In  com- 
muixltles  where  they  are  desired. 

Many  books  have  been  written  about 
the  ix>pulatlon  explosion.  I  hope  that 
persons  Interested  In  the  problem  have 


had  the  owwrtunlty  to  read  a  book  writ- 
ten by  the  ecologlst  Dr.  William  Vogt  of 
New  York  City  entitled  "People!  Chal- 
lenge to  Survival."  It  contains  some 
grim  reminders  of  what  will  happen  to 
our  beloved  earth  and  to  our  quality  of 
life  if  we  do  not  take  steps  to  bring  pe<^le 
and  resources  into  better  allnement. 

EXHIBFT  1 
SuMMAET  or  RECOMMKNC/iTIOKS 

(Presented  by  Oeorge  N.  Lindsay,  chairman. 

Planned  Parenthood-World  Population,  at 

final  plenary  session.  National  Conference 

on  Family  Planning,  May  6,  1986) 

This  has  been  a  historic  National  Con- 
ference on  Family  Planning  and  an  exciting 
one.  On  Wednesday,  we  saw  the  repeal  of 
the  Nation's  last  remaining  restrictive  law 
on  birth  control.  Yesterday  we  heard  of  a 
major  step  forward  in  the  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  domestic  field,  and 
today.  In  the  action  on  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  on  the  food-for-freedom  bill, 
we  have  learned  of  a- similarly  promising 
breakthrough  In  our  ablllty~lo  help  nations 
overseas.  We  can  feel  some  satisfaction  that 
these  developments  are  not  entirely  unrelated 
to  our  conference. 

All  of  us  have  worked  hard  for  2  days.  We 
have  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  from  some 
of  the  most  knowledgeable  physicians,  scien- 
tists, health  and  welfare  administrators, 
religious,  business,  and  political  leaders  In 
the  X;nlted  States. 

The  highlight  statistics  themselves  tell  aa 
impressive  story:  More  than  1,000  partici- 
pants, including  representatives  of  65  na- 
tional organizations;  84  panelists;  8  major 
addresses.  The  groups  participating  In  this 
conference  comprise  one  of  the  most  repre- 
sentative arrays  of  national  organizations 
ever  brought  together  under  private  auspices 
In  this  Capital.  Surely  this  dlstlixgulshed 
assemblage  augurs  wells  for  the  great  part- 
nership of  public  and  private  effort  which 
will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  world  popula- 
tion crisis  and  U.S.  family  planning  needs. 

There  have  been  no  formal  resolutions  at 
the  conference  and  not  all  participating  orga- 
nizations would  necessarily  be  in  agreement 
with  all  the  reconunendatlons  for  a  positive 
forward  program  which  have  been  made  in 
the  various  panels  and  addresses.  The  sig- 
nificant contributions  of  organizational  rep- 
resentatives to  our  deliberations,  however, 
have  made  clear  that  Americans  of  diverse 
beliefs  and  viewpoints  share  a  deep  common 
concern  over  this  la-ue.  In  this  summary 
we  have  attempted  to  distill  the  sense  of 
the  discussions  as  a  broad  framework  for 
continued  creative  collaboration. 

Running  through  all  of  the  panels  and 
addresses  has  b°en  the  basic  concept  that 
the  right  to  high-quality  family  planiUng 
services  is  a  fundamental  human  right  which 
enlarges  the  Individual's  opportunity  freely 
to  make  basic,  llfesavlng  choices.  In  the 
spirit  of  the  movement  for  emancipation 
which  Margaret  Sanger  launched  a  half  cen- 
tury ago,  this  conference  has  been  committed 
to  two  central  propositions:  First,  that  fam- 
ily planning  Is  a  personal  and  private  matter 
which  must  remain  entirely  free  of  outside 
coercion.  Second,  that  parents'  voluntary 
decisions  in  this  area  can  only  be  made  when 
competent  medical  services  are  actively 
offered  and  made  accessible  to  all  with  dig- 
nity and  without  discrimination.  It  Is  the 
task  of  our  pluralistic  service  system,  en- 
compassing a  variety  of  health,  welfare,  reli- 
gious, and  educational  Institutions  In  both 
private  and  public  sectors,  to  work  together 
to  make  these  goals  a  reality  without  further 
delay. 

There  was  overwhelming  agreement  on  two 
major  program  emphases: 

1.  In  the  United  States,  we  face  a  con- 
siderable backlog  In  the  provision  of  family 
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planning  services.  This  backlog  Is  the  re- 
s'.;;-.  of  long  standing  denctencles  In  our 
medical  care  system  and  of  widespread  dis- 
crimination In  the  provision  of  health 
services  to  the  poor  At  the  same  time,  the 
United  States  nas  the  resources,  capacity  and 
oDUgation  to  face  thia  backlog  forihrlghtly 
and  Uj  provide,  within  the  foreseeable  future, 
competent  family  planning  services  to  all 
families  that  need  them  and  want  them. 
The  service?  siiould  be  uflered  with  the  aim 
of  enhancing  individual  freedom  of  choice  in 
regard  to  family  size  and  child  spacing.  A 
variety  of  methods  must  be  made  available 
to  guarantee  that  the  family  can  choose  a 
technique  consistent  with  personal  or  re- 
ligious beliefs 

2  In  the  United  States,  we  presently  have 
'he  resources,  capacity  and  obligation  also  to 
provide  far  greater  assistance — financial  and 
technical — to  nations  overseas  which  require 
and   request  help   In   this  field 

The  extension  nf  family  planning  was  seen 
aa  decisive  to  the  success  of  efforts  to  reduce 
poverty  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  addi- 
tion to  Its  intrinsic  importance  In  helping 
poor  couples  and  poor  nations  to  help  them- 
selves, reports  from  many  communities  made 
clear  that  the  Initiation  of  family  planning 
services  can  be  instrumental  In  Improving 
the  general  health  services  available  to  the 
fjoor  and  in  opening  up  many  new  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  of  the  poor  In 
creative  subprofesslonal   Jobs 

Although  our  existing  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience provide  an  adequate  base  for  Im- 
mediate and  rapid  expansion  of  programs 
at  home  and  abroad  there  Is  a  continuing 
and  presslnt;  need  for  the  extension  of  our 
fundamental  knowledge  in  the  area  of  fer- 
tility and  Infertility  and  for  further  testing, 
»xperlmentat!on  and  development  of  new 
medical  techniques  and  Improved  methods 
of  delivering   this   service 

At  the  same  time  there  i.s  an  Immediate 
as  well  as  a  continuing  need  to  train  the 
physlclan.«i  scientists  nurses,  social  workers, 
administrators  and  subprofesstonal  workers 
who  Will  be  required  in  these  programs. 
Therefore  considerable  expansion  of  educa- 
tional and  tralniiiic  efforts  at  undergraduate, 
i^radtnte  and  postgraduate  levels  will  be 
.•-pquired  aa  well  as  a  wide  variety  of  In- 
service  training  programs 

Perhaps  me  of  the  most  extraordinary  de- 
velopments of  this  extraordinary  conference 
was  the  clear  and  heartwarming  demonstra- 
non  that  the  dialogue  tietween  the  major 
religious  faiths  has  been  transformed  Into  a 
true  working  partnership  for  the  enhance- 
n-ieiit  of  world  and  family  health,  welfare  and 
'reedom 

DOMESTIC      PRDt.K.t.MS 

In  keeping  within  President  Johnson's 
characterization  of  family  planning  as  one 
of  four  critical  dom.estic  health  problems 
demanding  special  attention,  the  panels  yes- 
terday and  today  attempted  to  define  the 
scope  of  the  need,  assess  the  adequacy  of 
current  programs  and  project  feasible  means 
of  meeting  these  needs  There  remain  sub- 
stantial groups  of  .Americans  for  whom  fam- 
ily planning  services  are  not  currently  avail- 
able. The  ecommlcally  culturally  and  geo- 
graphically disadvantaged  are  deprived  of 
adequate  care  In  this  field,  as  they  are  still 
deprived  of  other  type.-s  of  health  care.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  .approximately  5  mil- 
lion fertile  impoverished  women  are  not 
pregnant  or  seeking  a  desired  pregnancy  at 
any  i[lven  tUr.e.  and  that  only  one  out  of  ten 
currently  h.as  access  to  competent  family 
planning  services  Low-income  parents  want 
as  f;w  children  as  higher-Income  parents — 
or  even  fewer — and  respond  in  significant 
numbers  when  quality  familv  planning  serv- 
ices are  made  available  with  dignity  and 
•kill.  To  provide  competent  services  to  these 
families  will  require  an  egumated  »100  mil- 
lion  annually.      Legislation    to   earmarlc   the 


necessary  Federal  funds  to  augment  local 
public  and  private  funds  for  this  program 
has  been  Introduced  by  Senators  Ttdincs, 
Orucning.  Clakk  and  others:  but  whether 
through  new  legislation  or  through  the  al- 
ready existing  admlulstrstlve  authority  re- 
siding In  the  E>epartment  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  for  the  allocation  of  such 
funds,  this  relatively  modest  amount,  in 
terms  of  our  total  national  health  budget. 
Is  needed  for  family  planning  services  over 
the  next  5  years.  Federal  and  State  funds 
should  be  made  available  on  a  matching 
basis  specifically  to  make  programs  possible 
In  local  public  and  voluntary  hospitals, 
health  departments  and  suitable  voluntary 
agencies. 

Family  planning  must  receive  higher  pri- 
ority among  the  Nation's  health  services. 
The  gap  between  the  overwhelming  profes- 
sional consensus  and  existing  programs  must 
be  closed  without  further  delay  so  that  fam- 
ily planning  enters  the  mainstream  of  Amer- 
ican medical  practice.  Federal,  State  and 
local  governments  must  take  leadership,  in 
cooperation  with  private  agencies,  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  an  adequate  network 
of  family  planning  services. 

Among  the  specific  recommendations  for 
domestic  programs  were  the  following: 

1.  Rapid  establishment  of  comprehensive 
free  or  heavily  subsidized  poet-pertum  family 
planning  clinics  In  every  public  and  volun- 
tary hospital  with  an  obstetric  service,  as 
the  most  efSclent  and  economic  base  for  an 
adequate  network  of  services. 

2.  Massive  expemslon  of  family  planning 
clinics  operated  by  health  departments,  with 
sp>ecial  attention  to  the  needs  of  rural  areas. 

3.  The  rapid  Implementation  of  the  new 
forward-looking  pollclee  announced  yester- 
day by  the  Depiartinent  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  Department  must  assign 
Its  be«t  resources  to  this  program  and  should 
call  for  the  Inclusion  of  voluntary  family 
planning  services  In  any  comprehensive  State 
health  plan  utilizing  Federal  matching  funds. 

4.  Higher  priority  to  family  planning  In 
the  war  against  poverty:  Encouragement  of 
a  family  planning  ccanp>onent  in  all  com- 
munity action  programs  funded  by  the  OfiSce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  provide  neigh- 
borhood-based services  in  the  heart  of  pov- 
erty areas,  and  removal  of  arbitrary  restric- 
tions on  eligibility  for  service,  such  as  the 
limitation  on  use  of  OEO  funds  to  purchase 
family  planning  supplies  only  for  married 
women  living  with  their  husbands. 

5.  Sufficient  trained  staff  and  consultants 
m  both  HEW  and  OEO  to  provide  on-the-spot 
technical  assistance  to  local  hospitals,  health 
departments  and  community  action  programs 
in  the  organization  and  delivery  of  family 
planning  servlcee. 

6.  Planning  at  Federal,  State,  and  com- 
munity levels  to  coordinate  public  and  pri- 
vate programs,  guarantee  comprehensive 
coverage  and  secure  better  deployment  of 
manpower  and  Improved  use  of  facilities. 

7.  Special  attention  must  be  directed  to 
social,  health,  and  educational  services  that 
meet  the  needs  of  adolescents.  Acceptable 
programs  must  be  devised  with  proper  safe- 
guards, to  assist  our  young  people  in 
reducing  the  incidence  of  out-of-wedlock 
births  and  early  marriage  necessitated  by 
pregnancy. 

ASSISTANCE    TO    OTHER     NATIONS 

The  United  States  must  provide  substan- 
tially greater  assistance  to  the  developing 
nations  to  help  them  reduce  their  rates  of 
population  growth  which  threaten  to  nullify 
all  efforts  for  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. Such  assistance  should  be  given  at 
the  request  of  the  recipient  nation  and 
should  be  integrated  Into  comprehensive  aid 
for  general  economic  and  social  development. 

While  there  has  been  progress  In  U.S.  aid 
m  the  population  field  during  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  much  more  can  and  must  be  done. 


Among  the  recommendations  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Larger  expenditures  for  assistance  on 
family  planning  programs,  similar  to  the 
proposal  of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
International  cooperation  that  the  United 
States  make  available  up  to  tlOO  million 
annually  over  the  next  3  years  to  help  other 
countries  Implement  these  programs  and 
strengthen  national  health  and  social  serv- 
ices necessary  for  their  support. 

2.  The  United  States  should  forthrlghtly 
make  known  to  recipient  countries  that 
counterpart  funds  In  sizable  amounts  can 
be  utilized  to  help  finance  family  planning 
programs  in  those  countries,  as  authorized 
In  the  amended  food-for-freedom  bill  re- 
ported by  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee today. 

3.  The  U.S.  Government,  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  Nations  and  other  Interna- 
tional organizations,  private  organizations 
and  universities,  should  encourage  the  sub- 
stantial expansion  of  facilities  for  education 
and  training  of  U.S.  and  foreign  personnel  In 
all  aspects  of  the  population  problem  and 
the  Implementation  of  family  planning  pro- 
grams. 

RESEABCR 

If  the  population  problem  is,  as  the  Presi- 
dent put  It,  second  only  to  the  search  for 
lasting  peace  in  its  Importance  for  the  future 
of  mankind,  this  priority  remains  to  be  re- 
flected In  the  allocation  of  scientific  re- 
sources in  the  United  States.  Almost  every 
other  field  of  scientific  and  medical  In- 
terest— space,  cancer,  heart  disease,  blind- 
ness, mental  health,  and  so  on — commands 
a  considerably  larger  share  of  Federal  re- 
search funds  than  the  $2  million  which 
Secretary  Gardner  stated  will  be  spent  this 
year  for  research  directly  related  to  the 
regulation  of  human  fertility. 

There  was  agreement  that  the  time  has 
Indeed  arrived  to  correct  this  situation.  With 
our  scientific  capability  and  financial  re- 
sources. It  is  Indisputable  that  one  of  the 
most  significant  contributions  we  can  make 
to  the  solution  of  the  papulation  problem 
throughout  the  world  is  through  massive 
research  to  discover  methods  of  fertility 
control  suitable  for  use  in  different  nations 
and  cultures  and  acceptable  to  all  faiths;  to 
determine  optimum  patterns  for  Implemen- 
tation and  administration  of  family  planning 
services;  to  illuminate  the  factors  which  con- 
dition family  size  preferences;  and  to  explain 
the  relationship  between  p>opulatlon  growth 
and  economic  development.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  global  p>opulatlon  explosion  Is  erf 
such  urgency  as  to  require  a  crash  program 
in  which  the  great  strides  forward  in  bio- 
logical knowledge  are  applied  to  this  field. 

1.  An  aggressive,  large-scale  program 
should  be  InlUated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  private  Institutions  to  recruit 
scientific  investigators  to  work  In  this  field. 
Appropriate  Incentive  programs,  such  as  fel- 
lowships, professorships,  and  career  develop- 
ment awards,  should  be  established  on  a 
broad  scale  to  insure  that  enough  workers  in 
the  scientific  disciplines  Involved  are  at- 
tracted to  the  field. 

2.  This  year's  appropriation  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development  should  be  Increased  substan- 
tially to  allocate  a  minimum  of  $25  million, 
specifically  and  categorically,  for  research  di- 
rectly related  to  fertility  control. 

3.  F'ederal  funds  and  energetic  leadership 
should  be  provided  to  establish  an  appro- 
priate number  of  major  Institutes  through- 
out the  country  within  the  next  5  years  for 
the  interdisciplinary  study  of  human  repro- 
duction, fertility,  and  family  planning. 

4.  Special  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
research  to  Increase  the  acceptance  and  re- 
liability of  method,  and  to  discover  and 
make  available  other  new  techniques  of  fer- 
tility oontrol. 


TRAtNTNO    AND    EDXTCATTON 


To  carry  out  these  programs  will  require 
thousands  of  trained  workers — physicians, 
nurses,  social  workers,  scientific  investiga- 
tors, administrators,  planners,  mlnlster- 
coimselors,  clinic  aids,  community  workers, 
and  other  subprofessional  workers.  la  Kidl- 
tlon,  the  next  generation  must  be  given  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  learn  about  population 
dynamics,  human  reproductive  and  fertility 
regulation.  Such  education  should  be  made 
available  to  children  at  the  earliest  ages,  con- 
sonant with  their  level  of  comprehension. 

At  the  present  time,  education  on  family 
planning  and  population  dynamics  Is  Inade- 
quate In  the  Nation's  professional  schools 
and  almost  nonexistent  In  the  Nation's  col- 
leges and  high  schools.  Specific  recommen- 
dations In  this  area  Include: 

1.  A  coordinated  program  Involving  the 
major  professional  groupings — the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association,  the  American  Nurses 
Association,  the  National  Association  of  So- 
cial Workers,  and  the  religious  groups — to 
Insure  the  inclusion  of  comprehensive  mate- 
rial on  family  planning  and  population  dy- 
namics in  the  currlculums  of  the  relevant 
professional  schools,  and  to  develop  Inten- 
sive programs  at  the  postgraduate  level. 

2.  Regional  training  institutes  for  the 
diverse  professional  groupings,  financed  by 
the  Federal  agencies  with  responsibilities  in 
this  field  (Public  Health  Service,  Children's 
Bureau,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity). 

3.  An  extensive  training  program,  con- 
ducted Jointly  by  the  operating  agencies  and 
appropriate  educational  institutions,  to  train 
persons  for  subprofessional  Jobe  in  family 
planning  clinics  and  the  community  educa- 
tion program  associated  with  them.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  equivalent  of  55,000 
full-time  Jobs  would  be  created  In  domestic 
family  planning  services  alone.  Such  a  train- 
ing program  should  receive  high  priority  in 
the  war  against  poverty. 

4.  A  major  effort.  Involving  educational 
and  professional  organizations  and  private 
foundations,  to  Integrate  appropriate  mate- 
rial on  population  dynamics,  reproductive 
physiology,  and  fertility  control  in  high 
school  and  college  curriculums. 

5.  Development  by  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice of  mass  educational  materials  on  j)c^ula- 
tlon  dynamics  and  family  planning  for  all 
Americans. 

8.  Special  training  for  clergy  and  minis- 
terial students  to  equip  them  to  counsel 
parishioners  In  this  field. 

OENEKAL 

Additionally,  there  were  several  more  gen- 
eral proposals.  It  viras  felt  that  the  dialogue 
among  the  major  religious  groups  which  has 
developed  In  this  field  during  the  last  several 
years  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  over- 
whelming agreement  on  the  necessity  for 
family  planning,  as  long  as  personal  beliefs 
are  respected  in  these  programs.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  dialogue  will  be  Intensified  to 
deal  with  such  questions  as  the  moral  Issues 
Msoclated  with  more  widespread  use  of  fam- 
ily planning  and  the  need  to  Involve  all  seg- 
ments of  the  religious  community  In  the  so- 
cial action  and  cooperation  that  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  family  planning  help 
to  those  most  In  need.  Interfalth  coopera- 
Uon  and  mutual  understanding  in  this  field 
Is  not  only  desirable  but  has  Indeed  become 
»  moral  lmi>eTative.  The  need  for  increased 
attention  by  the  schools,  the  churches  and 
other  institutions  to  the  total  fabric  of  fam- 
ily life  was  also  emphasized. 

Similarly,  the  dialogue  among  business 
Jwders  and  economists  on  the  relationship 
between  various  rates  of  population  growth 
and  the  future  of  the  economy  must  be  con- 
tinued and  broadened.  Questions  were  raised 
M  to  the  quality  of  Ufe  in  an  overcrowded 


America  If  present  growth  rates  continue. 
The  first  order  of  business  was  seen  as  the 
extension  of  comi>etent  family  planiUng  serv- 
ices to  those  Americans  now  deprived  of 
them,  but  it  was  clear  that  a  major  educa- 
tional effort  must  be  initiated  now  to  alert 
all  Americans  to  the  threat  posed  by  rapid 
population  growth.  We  need  more  systematic 
exploration  of  the  diverse  factors  influencing 
the  family  size  preferences  of  Individual  par- 
ents and  the  potential  tension  between  these 
individual  desires  and  overall  social  needs. 
In  sum,  then,  the  clear  message  of  this 
Conference  is  that  family  planning  Is  an  ur- 
gent Issue  in  the  United  States  and  through- 
out the  world,  and  that  we  have  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  resources  to  get  the  Job  done 
within  the  foreseeable  future  through  a  cre- 
ative partnership  of  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions. 


Exhibit  2 
Program  of  the  National  Conference  on 
FAMitT  Pi-anning:  Partners  for  P>roore8S 
(Sponsored    by    Planned    Parenthood- World 
Poptilatlon    and    Planned    Parenthood    of 
Metropolitan  Washington.  May  5-6,  1966, 
Shoreham  Hotel) 

Honorary  sponsors  council:  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower.  Harry  S.  Trtunan,  cochalrmen; 
John  Cowles,  Sr.,  Lewis  W.  Douglas.  Marrlner 
S.  Eccles,  Milton  S.  Elsenhower,  Arthur  S. 
Flemmlng,  Harry  Emerson  Fosdlck,  J.  Ken- 
neth Galbraith,  Christian  A.  Herter,  George 
P.  Kennan,  Mrs.  Albert  D.  Lasker,  Hermann  J. 
MuUer,  Arthur  W.  Radford,  John  Rock,  Elmo 
Roper,  Whitney  North  Seymour,  Lewis  L, 
Strauss,  Henry  M.  Wriston. 

MAT   4 

Advance  registration,  upper  lobby,  8:30-8 
p.m. 

MAT   5 

Registration  in  main  lobby  west,  9  ajn. 
to  6  p.m. 

Hospitality,  lower  lobby,  10  ajn.  to  6  pjn. 

Film  showings — Ambassador  Room,  10  am. 
to  11  ajn. 

Margaret  Sanger  "The  Engagement  Ring," 
the  Planned  Parenthood  story. 

Opening  luncheon,  Blue  Room,  noon 

The  Honorable  Wilbiu-  J.  Cohen,  Under 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Presiding:    Donald    B.    Straus,    chairman, 
P.P.-W.P.  executive  committee. 
Plenary  session,  Ambassador  Room,   2   p.m. 

Keynote  address:  The  Honorable  Joseph 
D.  Ttdings,  U.S.  Senate. 

Chairman:  George  N.  Lindsay,  chairman, 
PP.-WP. 

Concurrent  panels,  3  to  5  p.m.,  research, 
Executive  Room 

Outstanding  scientists  will  discuss  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  scientific 
establishment  in  enlarging  research  In  the 
fields  of  reproductive  physiology,  fertility, 
contraceptive  technology,  family  size  motiva- 
tion, and  the  social,  economic,  and  cultural 
effect  of  population  growth. 

Franklin  T.  Brayer,  M.D.,  director.  Center 
for  Population  Research,  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. 

Philip  Corfman,  MD.,  program  associate 
for  population.  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health   and   Human   Development. 

E.  James  Lleberman,  MJD.,  consultant, 
child  psychology.  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health. 

Clement  L.  Markert,  Department  of  Biol- 
ogy, Yale  University. 

John  Rock,  M.D..  Rock  Reproductive  Study 
Center. 

Sheldon  J.  Segal,  director.  Biomedical  Di- 
vision, Population  Council. 

Anna  L.  Southam,  M.D..  program  specialist, 
reproductive  biology,  the  Ford  Foundation. 


The  Chairman;  Richard  L.  Day,  MD.,  medi- 
cal director,  P.P.-W.P. 

Foreign  old,  Tudor  Room 

U.N.,  U.S.  and  foreign  government  leaders 
and  demographers  will  discuss  how  we  can 
better  help  other  countries  to  help  them- 
selves meet  the  social  and  economic  crises 
that  are  being  brought  about  by  the  popu- 
lation explosion. 

Robert  W.  Adams,  special  assistant  to  the 
Under  Secretary  for  economic  affairs.  De- 
partment of  State. 

Edgar  Berman,  M.D.,  Chief  Health  Consul- 
tant for  Latin  America,  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

William  V.  D'Antonlo,  chairman.  Catholic 
Committee  on  Population  and  Oovemment 
Policy. 

Gen.  William  H.  Draper.  Jr..  chairman. 
Population  Crisis  Committee. 

Stephen  Enke,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Defense. 

Frank  W.  Notesteln,  president.  Population 
Council. 

Robert  S.  Smith,  Associate  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  program.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

The  Honorable  Paui,  H.  Todd,  Jr..  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

H.  E.  Radomlro  Tomlc.  Ambassador  of 
Chile. 

H.  E.  Humberto  Lopez  VlUamil.  Ambassa- 
dor of  Honduras  to  the  U.N. 

Chairman:  J.  Mayone  Stycos.  director,  in- 
ternational population  program.  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

Domestic   programs.   Ambassador   Room 

The  expanding  role  of  Government  in  sup- 
porting birth  control  services  through  health 
departments,  hospitals,  the  antlpovery  pro- 
gram, etc.,  will  be  discussed  by  Federal  au- 
thorities and  health  and  welfare  leaders. 

Leslie  Corsa,  Jr.,  MJD.,  director,  Center  for 
Population  Planning,  Universltv  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Arthur  J.  Lesser,  MJ3.,  Deputy  Chief,  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Sar  A.  Levltan,  the  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute 
for  Employment  Research. 

George  N.  Lindsay,  chairman.  P.P.-W.P. 

Mollie  Orshansky,  Division  of  Research  and 
Statistics,  Social  Security  Administration. 

Richard  A.  Prlndle,  MX).,  AssUtant  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Alvln  L.  Schorr.  Deputy  Chief,  Research 
and  Plans  Division,  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

Chairman:  Arnold  Maremont,  former 
chairman,  Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission. 

Reception,  Ambassador  Room,  6:4S  p.m. 

To  honor  the  distinguished  Members  of 
the  Congress,  and  the  officials  of  the  U.S. 
Government  who  have  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  responsible  parenthood  through- 
out the  world. 

Fiftieth  anniversary  banquet.  Regency  Ball- 
room,  7:30   p.m. 

Address :  The  Honorable  Ernest  Orttenino, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Presentation  of  the  Margaret  Sanger 
Award  In  Human  Rights  to  the  Reverend 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  by  Cass  Canfleld, 
chairman,  governing  body  of  International 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation. 

Presiding:  George  N.  Lindsay,  chairman. 
P.P.-WP. 


Regulation,  main  lobby  west,  9  ajn.-6  pjn. 

Hospitality,  lower  lobby,  10  ajn.-5  pjn. 

Plenary  session — Empire  Roo^n,  9  a.m. 

Keynote  address:  "Public  Policy  at  the 
Grassroots,"  Aloneo  S.  Yerby,  MJD.,  occnmls- 
sioner  of  hospitals.  New  York  City. 

Chairman:  Alan  Outtmacher,  MJD^  presi- 
dent, PJ».-WP. 
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Concurrent  panels,  10  a.m.  to  rux>n 
Hospxtal  service9 — Diplcrrruit  Room 

The  directors  of  family  piannlng  services 
at  leading  public  and  voluntary  hospitals, 
h<«pitai  administrators,  and  other  profes- 
sionals will  discuss  how  hospital -based  serv- 
ices can  help  meet  the  need  for  birth  control 
In  the  United  States. 

David  G  Anderson  M.D  University  oX 
Michigan  Medical  Center 

Gall  V  Anderson,  MD  senior  attending 
physician.  Los  Angeles  County  General  Hos- 
pital, 

Ernest  Lowe.  MD..  chief  medical  ofHcer. 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  Department,  Dis- 
trict of  Colombia  General  Hospital. 

Bernard  J  Plsanl.  MD  ,  director  <*stetrlc» 
and  gynecolo«fv.  St  Vincent's  Hospital,  New 
York. 

Nicholas  H  Wright.  MD.  US.  Public 
Health  Service  officer.  Emory  University 
Medical   School,   Atlanta. 

Chairman  Gordon  W  Perkln,  M.D,  asso- 
ciate medical   director.  PP-WP. 

Public  health,  programs.  Forum  Room 

Public  Health  officials,  professionals  and 
educators  will  discuss  the  expanding  role  of 
public  health  departments  In  meeting  com- 
munities' f.^mlly  planning  needs. 

Joseph  D  Beasley,  MX»..  Material  and  Child 
Health  Section.  Tulane  University  School  of 
Medicine 

William  Cassel,  M  D  .  chief  of  maternal  and 
perltiatal  health,  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health 

Elizabeth  C  Corkey  M  D  .  .assistant  health 
director.  Mecklenburg  County  N.C. 

Murrav  Grant.  M.D  ,  director  of  Public 
Health.  District  of  Columbia 

David  M  Heer.  assistant  professlor  blo- 
stdtlstlcs  axid  demography.  School  of  Public 
He.'tlth.  Harvard  University. 

Mrs  Anne  G  Huppman.  executive  director. 
Planned  Parenthood  Association  of  Balti- 
more 

Robert  Stepto.  MD.  Chicago  Board  of 
Health 

Chalrmm:  Johan  W  Ellot.  M.D  ,  assistant 
professor  population  piannlng.  University  of 
Michigan  School  of  Public  Health. 

Poverty  pro^am.i    Empire  Room 

Some  18  antlpoverty  programs  throughout 
the  United  Stales  now  Include  birth  control. 
Representatives  from  some  of  these  programs, 
e'-onomists.  and  social  welfare  leeiders  will 
discuss  the  effectiveness  of  family  planning 
in  the  War  on  Poverty 

Llsbeth  Bamberger  acting  chief,  Health 
Division,  Community  .Action  Program,  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity 

.J.unes  G  Banks  executive  director.  United 
Pl.-i:uung  Organization.  Washington.  DC. 

The  Honorable  John  Conters,  Js  .  U.S. 
House  of  Representativee. 

Evelyn  Hartman,  MD.  director.  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  Minneapolis  Health  De- 
partment 

Frederick  S   Jaffe,  vice  president.  P.P.-W.P. 

Lawrence  Maze.  M  D  ,  director.  Family 
Planning  F>rogram  Homer  Phillips  Hospital, 
St.  Louis 

Itrs  J  R  Modrall.  board  member.  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Albuquerque. 

Ray  Tardy    Sheldon   Complex  Community 
Action  Protrram   Grand  Kaplds. 
=  Chairman     Rev    Eugene  Callendar,  chair- 
man   of    the    board     Hiryou-Act,    Inc.,    New 
York  City. 

The  religious  consensus,  Tudor  Room 

Catholic.  Protestant,  and  Jewish  clergy- 
men, theologians,  and  phri(56<Tphers  will  dis- 
cuss the  mora!  Implications  of  expanded 
b'.rth  control  programs,  and  the  growing  In- 
volvement of  the  religious  community  In 
social  action  necessary  to  provide  family 
planning  help  to  those  most  in  need 

Rev  Dexter  L  Hanley  SJ  professor  of 
law      Oeisrgetown    University     and    director. 


Institute  of  Law,  Htiman  Rights  and  Social 
Values. 

Louis  Dupr6,  associate  professor  of  philoso- 
phy, Georgetown  University. 

Rev.  WUllam  H.  Genn*.  director,  Commis- 
sion on  Marriage  and  Family,  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  of  Christ. 

Rabbi  Joachim  Prlnz.,  president  American 
Jewish  Congress. 

Dr.  Carl  P.  Reus,  director  of  research  and 
social  action,  the  American  Lutheran 
Church. 

Rabbi  Marc  Tanenbaum,  director,  Interre- 
llglous  Affairs,  American  Jewish  Committee. 

Chairman:  Rev.  Richard  M.  Fagley,  Exec- 
utive Secretary,  Cominis^on  of  the  Churches 
on  International  Affairs. 

LuTicheon,  Palladian  Room,  noon 

The   Honorable   Orvtlle   L.   Freeman,   U.S. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The    Honorable    Katherlne    B.    Oettlnger, 

Chief,    Children's    Bureau,    Department    of 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Presiding:    Charles    Horskle,    Advisor    (to 

the  President)    for  National  Capital  Affairs. 

CONCrrBXCKT    PANS^,    3    TO    «    PJ(. 

The  'business  consensus — Tudor  Room, 

Businessmen  and  economists  will  discuss 
growing  corporate  concern  about  the  popu- 
lation problem  here  and  abroad;  social  and 
economic  consequences  of  unchecked  popu- 
lation growth,  and  the  relationship  between 
the  denial  of  family  planning  services  to  the 
poor,  and  the  growth  of  the  economic  de- 
pendency. 

Richard  L.  Breault,  associate  director  re- 
search. Task  Force  Economic  Growth  and 
Opportunity,  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Richard  C.  Comuelle,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, National  Association  of  Manufactures. 

William  V.  D'Antonlo.  chairman,  Catholic 
Committee  on  Population  and  Government 
Policy. 

Martin  R.  Galnsburgh,  vice  president  and 
chief  economist.  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board. 

Harvey  C.  Russell,  'Vice  president,  Pepsi- 
Cola  Co. 

(Other  pMmel  members  to  be  announced.) 

Chairman:  Gen.  WUllam  H.  Draper,  Jr., 
commerce  and  industry  chairman,  PJ.-WJ*, 

Americans'  tomorrow — Diplomat  Room 

The  rapid  growth  of  U.S.  population  with 
Its  attendant  problems  of  urban  sprawl, 
water  and  air  pollution,  overcrowded  schools, 
traffic  Jams,  etc..  Is  the  result  of  "planned" 
three  and  four-child  families  by  the  mid- 
dle-class and  well-to-do.  Leading  authori- 
ties will  discuss  what  can  be  or  should  be 
done  to  help  couples  recognize  the  possible 
consequences  of  even  moderate-sized  fami- 
lies to  the  "quality  of  life"  for  tomorrow's 
Americans. 

Robert  C.  Cook,  president.  Population 
Reference  Bureau. 

Louis  Dupr^,  associate  professor  of  philos- 
ophy, Georgetown  University. 

Ray  Lamontagne,  associate,  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  3d. 

Leonard  Lesser,  general  counsel,  Industrial 
Union  Department,  APL-CIO. 

William  T.  Liu,  associate  professor,  soci- 
ology: and  director.  Institute  for  Study  of 
Population  and  Social  Change  at  Notre 
Dame. 

The  Honorable  William  H.  Robinson,  pro- 
gram consultant,  Church  Federation  of 
Greater  Chicago, 

Paul  Lester  Wiener,  professor  of  urban 
planning,  Columbia  University, 

Chairman:  Donald  B.  Straus,  president, 
American  Arbitration  Association;  chairman. 
Executive  Committee,  PJ.-NJP. 

The  professional  consensus.  Empire  Room 

Representatives  of  leading  medical,  social 
welfsu-e.  family  planning,  public  health,  and 
nursing  organizations  will  discuss  the  vital 
stake  of  the  professions  in  expanding  knowl- 


edge, training  and  action  about  population, 
and  family  planning  In  their  ranks. 

Leslie  Corsa.  Jr.,  MJ).,  chairman.  Program 
Area  Committee  on  Population  and  Public 
Health,  American  Public  Health  Association. 

M.  Edward  Davis,  M.D.,  president,  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Planned  Parenthood  Phy- 
sicians. 

James  R.  Dumpson,  first  vice  president, 
American  Public  Welfare  Association;  asso- 
ciate dean,  School  of  Social  Work,  Hunter 
College. 

Elizabeth  Edmands,  R.N.,  assistant  pro- 
fessor, population  and  family  health,  the 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health. 

Jesse  W.  Johnson,  assistant  director, 
Health  and  Welfare,  National  Urban  League. 

Alan  I.  Levenson,  M.D.,  staff  psychiatrist. 
National    Institute   of   Mental    Health. 

Joseph  P.  Martin,  M.D.,  board  chairman. 
Bell  Center  Birth  Control  Clinic,  Cleveland. 

Jules  Pagano,  Director,  Adult  Education, 
Office  of  Health  Education,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Chairman:  Mary  S.  Calderone,  M.D.,  ex- 
ecutive director.  Sex  Information  and  Educa- 
tion Council  of  the  United  States;  former 
medical  director,  PJ».-WP. 

The  response  of  the  public.  Forum  Room 

Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  Nation's  poor  fami- 
lies who  need  birth  control  are.  In  effect, 
denied  It.  Panelists  will  discuss  the  birth 
control  attitudes  and  practices  of  those  now 
without  birth  control  help. 

Do  they  want  It?  Will  they  use  It?  What 
kinds  of  services  are  needed? 

Donald  J.  Bogue,  director  of  the  Conunu- 
nity  and  Family  Study  Center,  University  of 
Chicago. 

Mrs.  Marjorle  Schumacher,  executive  di- 
rector. Planned  Parenthood  of  Metropolitan 
Washington. 

Christopher  Tletze,  MX).,  director  of  re- 
search. National  Committee  on  Maternal 
Health. 

Charles  P.  Westoff,  Office  of  Population 
Research.  Princeton  University. 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Whltten,  Michigan  Welfare 
Board. 

Chairman :  Mrs.  Naomi  T,  Gray,  field  direc- 
tor, PP.-W1>. 

Plenary  session,  Empire  Room,  4  to  5  p.m. 
Summary   of   panel   recMnmendatlons : 
George  N.  Lindsay,  chairman  of  Planned 
Parenthood-World   Population. 

Closing  remarks  by  Alan  F.  Guttmacher, 
MX).,  president  of  Plaimed  Parenthood- 
World  Population. 

PABTICIPATINO    OBGANIZATIONS 

(Partial  Ust) 

Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, AFL-CIO. 

The  American  Assembly. 

The  American  Association  of  University 
Women. 

Anierlcan  Association  on  Mental  Deficiency. 

American  Bar  Association. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

The  American  College  of  Obstetricians  and 
Gynecologists. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

American  Ethical  Union. 

American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

American  Jewish  Committee. 

American  Je'wlsh  Congress. 

THe  American  Lutheran  Church. 

American  Medical  Association. 

American  Nurses'  Association. 

American  Public  Health  .Association. 

American  Public  Welfare  Association. 

Arrow.  Inc. 

Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns,  the 
Methodist  Church. 

Catholic  Council  on  Civil  Liberties. 

Central  Conference  of  AmMlcan  Rabbis. 

The  Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 

The  Choate  Foundation. 

Community  Service  Society. 
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Congress  of  Racial  Equalltf. 

The  CooperaUve  League  of  the  U.8JV. 

Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority. 

Family  Service  Association  of  America. 

Haryou-ACT.  Inc. 

Institute  for  Study  of  Population  and  So- 
cial Change  at  Notre  Dame. 

International     Convention     of     Christian 
Churches. 

Lutheran  Church  in  America. 

Margaret  Sanger  Research  Bureau. 

Medical  Committee  for  Human  Rights. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
m  the  U.S.A. 

National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews. 

National  Education  Association. 

National  Federation  of  Catholic  Physicians' 
Guilds. 

National  League  for  Nursing. 

National  Medical  Association. 

National  Social  Welfare  Assembly. 

National  Urban  League. 

Population  Crisis  Committee. 

Presbyterian  Interracial  Council, 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc. 

Sex  Information  and  Education  Council  of 
the  U.S. 

Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference. 

State  Charities  Aid  Association. 

Task  Force  on  Economic  Growth  and  Op- 
portunity, Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S.A. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

INTERNATIONAL    SPONSORS    COTTNCTI, 

(Partial  Ust) 

Representative  Bbock  Adams;  Chief  S.  O. 
Adebo,  Ambassador  Nigeria  to  U.N.;  Conrad 
Aiken;  Mohsln  Alainl,  Ambassador  Temen 
Arab  Republic  to  U.N. 

George  V.  Allen,  president,  Tobacco  Insti- 
tute; D.  W.  Ambrldge,  board  chairman, 
Abltlbl  Power  &  Paper  Co.;  J.  Amonzegar, 
Minister  of  Health,  Iran. 

Dillon  Anderson;  Robert  O.  Anderson, 
chairman,  Atlantic  Refining  Co.;  Stratls  G. 
Andreadls,  chairman.  Commercial  Bank  of 
Greece. 

P.  S.  Arkhurst,  Ambassador  of  Ghana  to 
the  U.N.;  Sverker  C.  Astrom,  Ambassador  of 
Sweden  to  the  U.N.;  John  Bardeen;  •  Jacques 
Barzun. 

Fernando  Belaunde  Terry,  President  of 
Peru;  Thomas  Hart  Benton;  L.  "V.  Berkner, 
director,  Southwest  Center  for  Advanced 
Studies;  Sarah  Gibson  Blandlng. 

Konrad  E.  Bloch;*  Joseph  L.  Block,  chair- 
man. Inland  Steel  Corp.;  Edward  E.  Booher, 
president,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.;  Lord  J. 
Boyd-Orr;»  Lord  Russell  Brain. 

Walter  H.  Brattaln;*  Benjamin  Britten; 
Pearl  S.  Buck;  •  Ralph  J.  Bunche;  •  Ellsworth 
Bunker,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States. 

Sir  F.  MacParlane  Burnett;*  Benjamin  J. 
Buttenwleeer,  Partner,  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.; 
Chester  Carlson;  Senator  Frank  Carlson; 
Sir  James  Chadwick.* 

Uka  Chase;  Stuart  Chase,  Carlos  Chavez; 
ueu  Chleh,  Ambassador  of  China  to  the 
"•N.;  Brock  Chlsholm,  Former  Director-Gen- 
eral, WHO. 

Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark;  Kenneth  B. 
clMk;  Sir  John  Cockcroft;*  Lord  George 
Junes  Cole,  chairman,  Unilever. 

Gershon  B.  O.  Collier,  Ambassador  Sierra 
f«»e  to  U.N.;  James  Conant;  Aaron  Cop- 
*M:  Thomas  Corblshley,  S.J. 

Carl  F.  Corl;»  P.  H.  Comer,  Ambassador 
«ew  Zealand  to  the  U.N.;  Norman  Cousins; 
Gardner  Cowles;  Dana  8.  Creel. 

'Nobel  Laureates.. 
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Frederick  J.  Crosson,  Director  of  General 
Program,  Notre  Dame;  Sir  Henry  Hallet 
Dale*;   Henrlk  C.  P.  Dam.* 

WUllam  V.  D'Antonlo,  Notre  Dame;  Ossle 
DavU;  John  S.  Dickey,  president,  Dartmouth 
College;  Edwin  Dickinson;  Representative 
Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr. 

Senator  Peter  Dominick;  Representative 
William  Jennings  Brtan  Dorn;  John  Dos 
Passes;  James  R.  Dumpson;  Louis  Dupr^, 
Georgetown  University. 

Mohamed  Awad  El-Kony,  Ambassador  Unit- 
ed Arab  RepubUc  to  U.N.;  Byron  K.  ElUott, 
Chairman.  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co.;  Representative  Robert  F.  Ells- 
worth. 

John  F.  Enders;  •  Orhan  Eralp,  Ambassador 
Turkey  to  U.N.;  Morris  L.  Ernst;  Senator 
Paul  Fannin;  James  Finn,  editor.  World- 
view;  John  Fischer. 

Representative  O.  Clark  Fisher;  R  G 
FolUs,  chairman.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia; Emerson  Poote;  WlUlam  Friday,  presi- 
dent. University  of  North  Carolina. 

Senator  J.  W.  Fulbrigrt;  Radomir  Gerlc. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health,  Yugoslavia; 
William  P.  Glauque.* 

Weldon  B.  Gibson,  executive  vice  president, 
Stanford  Research  Institute;  Donald  A. 
Glaser;*  Representative  EnrrH  Green;  Sen- 
ator Ernest  Grtteninc. 

Representative  Harlan  Haoen;  Otto  Hahn; 
Oscar  Handlin;  Gaylord  P.  HamweU,  presi- 
dent. University  of  Pennsylvania;  Michael 
Harrington. 

Harlan  H.  Hatcher,  president.  University 
of  Michigan;  Werner  Helsenberg;  •  Katharine 
Hepburn;  Ben  M.  Herbster,  president;  United 
Church  of  Christ. 

Christian  A.  Herter,  Jr.;  Walter  R.  Hees;  • 
Jaroslav  Heyrovsky*;  Hudson  Hoagland,  WU- 
llam Ernest  Hocking;  Paul  O.  Hoffman. 

Jerome  Holland,  president,  Hampton  Insti- 
tute; Sidney  Hook;  H.  Mansfield  Horner, 
chairman.  United  Aircraft  Corp.;  J.  K. 
Horton,  president.  Southern  Cal.  Edison  Co. 
H.  Stuart  Hughes;  Langston  Hughes; 
Robert  M.  Hutchlns;  Andrew  Huxley;*  Sir 
Julian  Huxley;  Robert  S.  IngersoU,  chairman, 
Borg  Warner  Corp. 

Senator  Daniel  K.  Inoxttx;  Senator  Jacob 
K.  jAvrrs;  J.  Hans  D.  Jensen;*  John  H. 
Johnson,  publisher.  Ebony;  Shldzue  Kato, 
Senator,  Japan. 

Jefferson  W.  Keener,  president.  B.  P.  Good- 
rich Co.;  Urho  Kekkonen,  President  of  Fin- 
land; Edward  C.  Kendall;*  John  Cowdery 
Kendrew.* 

James  R.  KllUan,  chairman,  M.I.T.;  Martin 
Luther  King;  •  George  B.  Klstlakowsky;  Han- 
nes  KJartansson,  Ambassador  Iceland  to  the 
U.N.;  Otto  Kllneberg. 

Douglas  M.  Knight,  president,  Duke  Uni- 
versity; Arthur  Kornberg;  *  Sir  Hans  A. 
Krebs;*  Leon  KroU;  Joseph  Wood  Krutch; 
Polykarp  Kusch.* 

WUUs  E.  Lamb,  Jr.;  •  Ralph  Lazartis,  presi- 
dent, Federated  Dei»rtment  Stores;  Robert 
Lazarus,  chairman,  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  &  Co. 

Rc^er  Lewis,  chairman,  General  Dynamics 
Corp.;  Alexis  S.  Llatls,  Ambassador  Greece  to 
UJJ.;  Ulla  LlndstrOm,  Minister  of  Technical 
Assistance,  Sweden. 

M,  Albert  Linton;  Fritz  Lipmann;*  Walter 
Llppman;  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo:  Sir  Ben 
Lockspelser;  John  L.  Loeb;  Louis  E.  Lomax. 
Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord;  Archibald  Mac- 
Lelsh;  NeU  H.  McElroy.  board  chairman,  Proc- 
ter &  Gamble  Co.;  Senator  Gale  W,  McGee. 

Senator  George  S.  McGovxrw.  WUUam  L, 
McKnlght,  board  chairman,  Minnesota  Min- 
ing &  Manufacturing  Co.;  Edwin  M.  McMil- 
lan *,  Mary  a  Mannes. 

Giacomo  Manzu,  Archer  J.  P.  Martin  *, 
Peter  Brian  Medawar  *,  Otiiseppe  Medici. 
Karl  D.  Mennlnger,  Oian  Carlo  MenotU, 
Robert  K.  Merton. 

Senator  Lee  Metcalf,  Darius  MUhaud,  Rep- 
resenteUve  Chsstxe  L.  Mim;    Waldemar  Mo- 


llnski.    College    for   the   Study   of    CathoUo 
Theology,   Berlin. 

Theodore  Monod,  Institute  of  France;  Ash- 
ley  Montagu,  Douglas  Moore,  Edward  P.  Mor- 
gan, Representative  Thomas  G.  Morris,  Sen- 
ator Frank  E.  Moss. 

Reuben  H.  Mueller,  president,  National 
Council  of  Churches;  Hermann  J.  Muller*. 
Representative  Abraham  J.  Mttlter,  Lewis 
MUmford,  WlUian  P.  Murphy  *, 

Gunnar  K.  Myrdal,  Burudl  Nabwera.  Am- 
bassador of  the  Republic  of  Kenya;  SenatM- 
Maitrine  B.  Nettberoer,  AUan  Nevlns,  Philip 
John  Noel-Baker  '. 

John  H.  Northrop  *,  Frank  Notesteln, 
Michael  Novak,  James  F.  Gates,  Jr.,  board 
chairman.  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society, 

Sir  Duncan  Oppenhelm,  chairman.  British 
American  Tobacco  Co.;  J.  Robert  Oppenhel- 
mer,  Fairfield  Oebom,  Representative  Rior- 
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Princess  Ashraf  Pahlavl,  Iran;  H.  Bruce 
Palmer,  president.  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board;  Vljayalakshml  Pandit,  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  India. 

Rosemary  Park,  president,  Barnard  College; 
C.  Jay  Parkinson,  president,  the  Anaconda 
Co.;  Hugh  B.  Patterson,  Jr.,  publisher,  Uttle 
Rock  Gazette;  Linus  C.  Pa\Ulng  *. 

Sir  Denning  Pearson,  chief  executive. 
Rolls-Royce  Limited;  James  A.  Perkins,  pres- 
ident, CorneU  University;  Max  Ferdinand 
Perutz  *,  Bishop  James  A.  Pike. 

Gregory  Plncus,  Walter  Piston,  Kenneth  S. 
Pltaer,  president.  Rice  University;  Jacob  S. 
Potofsky,  president.  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America, 

C.  B  Powell,  publisher,  the  Amsterdam 
News;  Donald  C.  Power,  chairman,  Geno^ 
Telephone  &  Electronics  Corp.;  Rabbi  Joa- 
chim Prlnz. 

Harold  Quinton,  chairman.  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia Edison  Co.;  Sir  Chandrasekiiara  V. 
Raman  •:  J,  Saunders  Redding,  Tadeus 
Relchsteln  *,   Walter  Reuther, 

Dickinson  W.  Richards  *,  David  Rlesman, 
Frederick  C.  Robbins  *,  David  Rockefeller, 
Representative  James  Roosevelt,  Represent- 
ative BxMjAMiN  8.  Rosknthal, 

Leasing  J.  Roeenwald,  Zenon  Roesldes, 
Ambassador  of  Cyprus  to  UJ*.;  Richard  H, 
Rovere,  Representative  Donald  Rumsfelo, 
Bayard  Rustln.  Jonas  B.  Salk. 

Irving  Salomon,  board  chairman.  Royal 
Metal  Manufacturing  Co.;  Oarl  Sandburg, 
Frederick  Sanger  *. 

Htmry  B.  Sargent,  president,  American  & 
Foreign  Power  Co.;  Representative  James  H, 
ScHKiTEB,  Arthur  Schleelnger,  Jr..  Mark 
Schorer,  Emlllo  Segr6  *. 

Frederick  Seltz,  president,  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences;  GuUlermo  SeviUa-Sacasa, 
Ambassador  of  Nicaragua  to  U.N.;  Harlow 
Shapley. 

Roger  L.  Shin,  dean  of  instruction.  Union 
Theological  Seminary:  WlUlam  Shockley*, 
Alan  Simpson,  president,  Vassar  College; 
Senator  Milwaro  L,  Simpson. 

Gerald  A.  Slvage,  president.  MarshaU  Field 
&  Co.;  C.  R.  Smith,  board  chairman,  Ameri- 
can Airlines;  Sir  C,  P.  Snow.  Wendell  M, 
Stanley  *. 

Kmest  Lyman  Stebblns,  dean.  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University;  JuUus  Stratton,  president, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Jack  I.  Straus,  chairman,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co,; 
Anna  Lord  Strauss,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Haya 
Sulzberger. 

Albert  Szent-GyOrgyl  *,  Shlgekl  Tasniro, 
board  chairman,  Toyo  Rayon  Co.;  Edward  L. 
Tatum  *,  Deems  Taylor,  Harold  Taylor. 

IMnoe  A.  Taylor.  Jr.,  president.  CouncU  of 
Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Church;  A.  Hugo 
TheoreU  *,  Norman  Thomas,  VlrgU  Thom- 
son. 

Lord  Alexander  Todd  •,  Oeorge  J.  Tomer. 
Ambassador,  Syrian  Arab  RepubUc  to  UJ*.; 
Charles  H.  Townee  *,  Arnold  J.  Toynbee, 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Ttdwos. 
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RepreBeniatlve  Moeris  K  Udaix.  St«wartU 
Udail,  Secretary  of  Ihe  Interior.  Harold  C. 
Urey  •,  Mehdl  Vak.ll.  Ambassador,  Iran  to 
U.N.;  Mark  Van  Doren. 

Bruno  Vlaentinl,  chalrmaii.  Ing  C  Olivetti; 
Mr  and  Mrs.  DeWltt  Wallace.  James  D.  Wat- 
-son  ♦.  Lagroua  Weiil-Halle,  Paul  Welaa, 
Tliomafi  H^  Weller  •. 

Walter  H.  Wbeeler,  Jr..  chairman,  Pltney- 
Bowes;  Fred  L.  Whipple,  director.  Smith- 
sonian Astrophyslca  Obaervatory;  George  H. 
Whipple  • 

John  P.  White,  president.  NatlonaJ  Edu- 
cational Television;  Paul  Dudley  White, 
Jerome  B.  Wlesner. 

Francis  O.  Wilcox,  dean,  School  of  Ad- 
vanced International  Studies,  the  Johns  Hop- 
klna  University;  Maurice  H.  F.  WUkina  •, 
Roy  Wilkinfi 

Erwin  H.  Will,  board  chairman,  Virginia 
Eectric  &  Power  Co.;  C  Vann  Woodward, 
Senator  Ralph  yAssoaocoH,  Alonzo  S.  Yerby, 
Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr. 

Represetitalive  Arthur  J  Yol^gkr,  K&rl 
Zlegler  *.  Sir  So'ly  Zuckerman. 

EIXHiBTr  3 
STATXMijrrs  BY  Prbsideut  Johnson 

CONCXRXUfO   POf»Tn,ATION 

1,  state  of  the  Union  addreaa  b«>fore  Con- 
gress, January  4,  1996  "I  wli!  seek  new  ways 
to  uae  our  knowledge  to  help  deal  with  the 
explosion  in  world  population  and  the  grow- 
ing scarcity  In  world  resources," 

2  The  20th  anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations  at  San  PYancLsco.  June  25,  1965:  "Let 
us  in  a'.l  our  lands — Including  this  land — 
face  forthrlghtly  the  multiplying  problems 
of  our  multiplying  populations  and  seek  the 
answers  to  this  most  profound  challenge  to 
the  future  of  all  the  world  Let  us  act  on 
the  fact  that  less  than  86  invested  In 
population  control  Is  worth  a  hundred  dol- 
lars Invested  In  economic  growth  " 

3  Swearlng-ln  ceremony  of  John  W  Gard- 
ner as  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  Roee  Garden,  the  White  House, 
August  18.  1965:  "This  administration  la 
seeking  new  Ideas  and  it  Is  certainly  not 
going  to  discourage  any  new  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  pwpulatlon  growth  and  distribu- 
tion." 

4.  Text  of  letter  to  U.N.  Secretary  General 
U  Thant  at  Second  United  Nations  World 
Population  Conference  opening  In  Bel^ade, 
August  30,  ISSfi: 

"Mt  Oxar  Mm.  Sbcrttart  Gbnulal  The 
U5-  Government  recognizes  the  sl.ngijlar 
importance  of  the  meeting  of  the  Second. 
United  Nations  World  Population  Conference 
and  pledgee  its  full  support  to  your  great 
undertaking 

"As  I  said  to  the  United  Nations  In  San 
Francisco,  we  must  now  begin  to  face  forth- 
rlghtly the  multiplying  prob!em,s  of  our  mul- 
tiplying population.  Our  Government  as- 
sures your  conference  of  our  wholehearted 
supp>ort  to  the  United  Nations  and  Its  a«;en- 
cies  In  their  efforts  to  achieve  a  better  world 
through  bringing  into  balance  the  world's 
reeources  and  the  world's  pvopuiation. 

'In  extending  my  best  wishes  for  the  suc- 
cees  of  your  conference,  U  Is  my  fervent  hope 
that  your  great  assemblage  of  population  ex- 
perts will  contribute  significantly  to  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  solve  this  transcend- 
ent problem.  Second  only  to  the  search  for 
peace.  It  is  humanity's  greatest  challenge. 
This  week  the  meeting  In  Beler.Tde  carries 
with  It  the  hopes  of  mankind" 

5  State  of  the  Union  address  before  Con- 
?re?8    Januarv   12,    1966: 

"That  1.'  what  I  have  come  Ui  ask  of  you, 
•  •  •  •  • 

3  "To  give  a  new  and  daring  direction  to 
our  foreign  aid  program,  designed  to  make  a 
maximum  attack  on  hunger,  disease,  and 
Ignorance  in  those  countries  that  are  deter- 
mined  to  help  themselves,  and  to  help  thfjse 
nations  that  are  trying  to  control  poptila- 
tlon  growth- 


6.  "I  will  also  propose  the  Intematlooal 
Health  Act  at  1966— 

"To  strike  at  disease  by  a  new  effort  to 
bring  modem  skills  and  knowledge  to  the  un- 
cared-for suffering  of  the  world — (m,d  by 
wiping  out  smallpoz,  malaria,  and  ccAtrol- 
llng  yellow  fever  over  most  of  the  world  In 
this  decade; 

"To  help  countries  trying  to  control  popu- 
lation growth,  by  Increasing  our  research — 
and  by  earmarking  funds  to  help  their 
efforts." 

7.  Ceremony  held  at  the  Harry  8.  Tnunan 
Center  for  the  Advancement  of  Peace,  Janu- 
ary 20,  1966,  Independence.  Mo.: 

"We  will  Increase  our  efforts  In  the  great 
field  of  human  population.  The  hungry 
world  cannot  be  fed  until  and  xuiless  the 
growth  In  Its  resources  and  the  growth  in 
Its  population  come  Into  balance.  Each  man 
and  woman — and  each  nation — must  m&ke 
decisions  of  conscience  and  policy  In  the  face 
of  this  great  problem.  But  the  position  of 
the  United  States  of  America  is  clear.  We 
win  give  our  help  and  our  supp>ort  to  nations 
which  make  their  own  decision  to  Insure  an 
effective  balance  between  the  numbers  of 
their  people  and  the  food  they  have  to  eat. 
And  we  will  push  forward  the  frontiers  of 
research  in  this  Important  field." 

8.  Foreign  aid  program  message  to  the 
Congress,  February  1,  1966: 

"Yet  today  the  citizens  of  many  developing 
nations  walk  In  the  shadow  of  misery — 

"Half  the  adults  have  never  been  to  schocd; 

"Over  half  the  people  are  htingry  or  mal- 
nourished: 

"Pood  production  per  person  Is  falling; 

"At  present  rates  of  growth,  population 
will  double  before  the  year  3000. 

"These  are  the  dominant  facts  of  our  age. 

"They  challenge  our  own  security. 

"They  threaten  the  future  of  the  world. 

"Our  response  must  be  bold  and  daring. 
It  must  go  to  the  root  causes  of  misery  and 
unrest.  It  must  build  a  firm  foundation  for 
progress,  security,  and  peace." 

9.  "Only  these  people  and  their  leaders 
can — 

"Invest  every  possible  resource  In  Im- 
proved farming  techniques,  In  school  and 
hospital  construction,  and  In  critical  Indus- 
try: 

"Make  the  land  reforms,  tax  changes,  and 
other  basic  adjustments  necessary  to  trans- 
form their  societies: 

"Face  the  population  problem  squarely 
and  realistically; 

Create  the  climate  which  will  attract  for- 
eign Investment,  and  keep  local  money  at 
home." 

10.  "In  many  other  countries  food  output 
is  also  falling  behind  popvilation  growth.  We 
cannot  meet  the  world  food  needs  of  the  fu- 
ttu%,  however  willing  we  are  to  share  otir 
abundance.  Nor  would  it  serve  the  common 
interest  if  we  could." 

11.  "We  stand  ready  to  help  developing 
countries  deal  with  the  population  problem. 

"The  United  States  cannot  and  should  not 
force  any  country  to  adopt  any  particular 
approach  to  this  problem.  It  Is  first  a  mat- 
ter of  individual  and  national  conscience,  In 
which  we  will  not  Interfere. 

"But  ixtpulatlon  growth  now  consumes 
about  two-thirds  of  economic  growth  In  the 
less-developed  world.  As  death  rates  are 
steadily  driven  down,  the  Individual  miracle 
of  birth  becomes  a  collective  tragedy  of  want. 

"In  all  cases,  our  help  will  be  given  only 
upon  request,  and  only  to  finance  advisers, 
training,  trtmsportatlon,  educational  equip- 
ment, and  local  currency  needs. 

"Population  policy  remains  a  question  for 
each  family  and  each  nation  to  decide.  But 
we  must  be  prepared  to  help  when  decisions 
are  made." 

12.  "Technical  cooperation:  This  request — 
t231  million — win  finance  American  advisors 
and  teachers  who  are  the  crucial  forces  In 
the  attack  on  hunger.  Ignorance,  disease,  and 


the  population  problem.  The  dollar  total  is 
relatively  small.  But  no  appropriation  is 
more  critical.  No  purpose  Is  more  central." 
International  Education  and  Health  Acts 
message,  February  2,  1966: 

13.  "We  have  committed  ourselves  for 
many  years  to  relieving  human  suffering. 
Today  our  efforts  must  keep  pace  with  a 
growing  world  and  with  growing  problems." 

14.  "Therefore,  I  propose  a  program  to — 
"Create  an  International  career  service  In 

health; 

"Help  meet  health  mani>ower  needs  in  de- 
veloping nations; 

"Combat  malnutrition; 

"Control  and  eradicate  dlsetkse; 

"Cooperate  In  worldwide  efforts  to  deal 
with  population  problems." 

15.  "Food  production  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  increasing  demands  of  expanding 
population." 

16.  In  part  6,  the  President  carefully  spells 
out  his  proposal  "to  cooperate  in  worldwide 
efforts  to  deal  with  population  problems: 

"By  1970.  there  will  be  300  million  more 
people  on  this  earth.  A  reliable  estimate 
shows  that  at  present  rates  of  growth  the 
world  population  could  double  by  the  end 
of  the  century.  The  growing  gap — between 
food  to  eat  and  mouths  to  feed — poses  one 
of  mankind's  greatest  challenges.  It  threat- 
ens the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  the 
sanctity  of  the  family. 

"We  must  meet  these  problems  In  ways 
that  will  strengthen  free  societies — and  pro- 
tect the  individual  right  to  freedom  of 
choice. 

"To  mobilize  our  resources  more  effec- 
tively, I  propose  programs  to — 

"1.  Expand  research  In  human  reproduc- 
tion and  population  dynamics.  We  are  sup- 
porting research  efforts  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
AID,  and  the  World  Health  Organization.  I 
am  requesting  funds  to  increase  the  pace 
and  scope  of  this  effort.  The  effort,  to  be 
successful,  will  require  a  full  response  by 
our  scientific  community. 

"2.  Enlarge  the  training  of  American  and 
foreign  specialists  In  the  population  field: 
We  are  supporting  training  programs  and 
the  development  of  training  programs 
through  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  .-^ID  We  will  expand 
these  programs  at  home  and  abroad. 

"3.  Assist  family  planning  programs  In  na- 
tions which  request  such  help :  Here  at  home, 
we  are  gaining  valuable  experience  through 
new  programs  of  maternal  and  infant  care 
as  well  as  expansion  of  private  and  public 
medical  care  programs  Early  last  year  we 
made  clear  our  readiness  to  share  our  knowl- 
edge, skill,  and  financial  resources  with  the 
developing  nations  requesting  assistance. 
We  will  expand  this  effort  in  response  to  the 
Increasing  number  of  requests  from  other 
countries." 

War  against  hunger  message,  February  10. 
1966: 

17.  "F*opul8tions  are  exploding  under  the 
Impact  of  sharp  cuts  in  death  rate." 

18.  "A  balance  between  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity and  population  Is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  shadow  of  hunger  from  becoming  a 
nightmare  of  famine.  In  my  message  on 
International  health  and  education.  I  de- 
scribed our  increased  efforts  to  help  deal 
with  the  population  problem." 

19.  Domestic  health  and  education  mes- 
sage. March  1,  1966: 

"TAMILT    PLANOTNO 

"We  have  a  growing  concern  to  foster  the 
Integrity  of  the  family,  and  the  opportunity 
for  each  child.  It  Is  essential  that  all  fami- 
lies have  access  to  information  and  services 
that  will  allow  freedom  to  choose  the  num- 
ber and  spacing  of  their  children  within  the 
dictates  of  individual  conscience. 

"In  the  fiscal  1967  budget.  I  have  re- 
quested a  sizable  Increase  In  funds  available 
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for  research,  training  and  services  In  this 
field.  The  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development  will  ex- 
pand Its  own  research  and  Its  grant  program 
to  study  human  reproduction.  The  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  will  support  family  planning  to 
the  maternal  and  Infant  care  programs  In 
local  communities  when  requested.  State 
agencies  will  be  aided  by  Federal  welfare 
funds  to  provide  family  planning  services  to 
mothers." 

20.  Economic  aid  to  India  message,  April 
1,  1966:  "The  Indian  Government  believes 
that  there  can  be  no  effective  solution  of  the 
Indian  food  problem  that  does  not  Include 
population  control.  The  choice  Is  now  be- 
tween a  comprehensive  and  humane  pro- 
gram for  limiting  births  and  the  brutal  cvirb 
that  is  Imposed  by  famine.  As  Mrs.  Gandhi 
told  me,  the  Indian  Government  Is  making 
vigorous  efforts  on  thu  front." 


nossee  Valley  Authority  for  the  term  expir- 
ing May  18,  1976. 


CONFIR.MA  TIONS 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  there  Is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  7  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  May 
10,  1966,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive    nominations    received    by 
Senate  May  9, 1966 : 

Small  Bttsiness  AnitaasnuTioii 
Bernard  h.  Boutin,  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
be  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

TKNNEsasE  VAixrr  Aothoritt 
Donald  Ople  McBrlde,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ten- 


Eicecutlve  nominations  confirmed  bv 
the  Senate  May  9, 1966 : 

Defahtmknt  ot  Statk 

W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  a  Fot- 
elgn  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Portugal. 

Plndley  Burns.  Jr..  of  Florida,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Hashemlte 
Kingdom  of  Jordan. 

U.S.  Air  Fobck 

The  following  officers  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list,  in  the  grade  indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10.  of  the 
United  Statee  Code : 

To  be  generals 

Gen.  Bernard  A.  Schrlever,  FR1619  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air  Force 

Gen,  Robert  M.  Lee,  FR590  (major  general, 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force 

Gen.  Jacob  E.  Smart,  FR592  (major  gen- 
eral, RegtUar  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  assigned 
to  pKwltlons  of  importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President.  In  the  grade 
Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8066,  tlUe    10,  of  the  United  States  Code : 

To  be  generals 

Lt.  Gen.  WUUam  S.  Stone.  FR1039  i  major 
general,  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  James  Ferguson,  FR1630  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Forced ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  David  A.  Burchinal.  FR1936  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

U.S.    ASMT 

The  following- named  officer,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im- 


portance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President,  under  subsection  (a)  of  secUoo 
3066.  m  grade  as  follows : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  William  Beehler  Bunker,  O19403, 
U.S.  Army. 

U.S.  Maunx  Coxps 
May  6,  1966 
To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Frederick  L.  Wieseman.  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  in- 
dicated   on   the   retired   list,   in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  5233,  effective  from  the  date  of 
his  retirement. 

In  tkx  Diplomatic  and  FoaxicN  Skrvicx 
The  nominations  beginning  W.  M^l/'»(a^^^ 
Blumenthal.  to  be  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of 
class  1,  a  consular  officer,  and  a  secretary  In 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  SUtee 
of  America,  and  ending  James  A.  Smith,  to 
be  a  consular  officer  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  ai^>eared  In  the  Oongkes- 
sioNAL  RscoKD  ou  MaTch  3fi,  1966;  and 

I'he  nominations  beglntUng  Seaborn  P. 
Foster,  to  be  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class 
1 ,  and  ending  Murray  David  Zlnoman,  to  be  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  6  and  a  con- 
sular officer  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  CoKOMMasiosst 
Record  on  April  26.  1966. 

In  trx  Marinr  Corps 

The  nominations  beginning  PhUip  N. 
Austen,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Thomas 
Zalewski.  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congrkssional  Rxcors  on 
AprU  19.  1966;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Norbert  H. 
Adams,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Donald  L.  Zumwalt,  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Rbcord  on  April  25,  1966. 


EXTENSiONS    OF    REMARKS 


Entrancf  Fee  PoBcy  Needs  Review 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9. 1966 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  Important  pieces  of  legislation  re- 
cently passed  by  Congress  was  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act.  The 
law  marked  a  great  stride  forward  in  a 
comprehensive  prc^ram  for  developing 
recreational  areas  in  the  United  States. 
I  supported  this  bill  which  received  al- 
most unanimous  endorsement  from  the 
Congress. 

There  are,  however,  several  points  that 
need  to  be  Ironed  out  in  connection  with 
the  languag(3  of  the  bill.  Particularly  in 
Jieht  of  the  recent  announcement  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  charge  entrance 
fees  at  recreational  areas  at  Federal  res- 
ervoirs, does  It  become  Imperative  that 
Congress  take  a  second  look  at  the  fee 
PoUcy  which  is  one  of  the  key  features  of 
«»e  land  and  water  fund. 


On    four    Federal    reservoirs    In    my 
State  of  South  Dakota  the  fees  will  be 
initiated  on  May  30.    There  is,  however, 
before  Congress,  in  i>artlcular  before  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  a  bill  which 
would  exempt  those  Federal  reservoirs 
which  are  not  deriving  more  than  half 
of  the  benefits  in  the  form  of  recreation. 
Since  all  Corps  of  EngL-ieers  projects  are 
designed  primarily  for  conservation  and 
flood  control  purposes,  it  would  mean  no 
fees  could  be  charged  at  recreation  areas 
on  corps  reservoirs.     The  bill  H.R   13313 
must  be  passed  before  the  May  30  dead- 
line at  which  time  fees  will  be  collected. 
These  fees  would  tend  to  discourage 
the  second  largest  industry  in  South  Da- 
kota, tourism,  because  most  of  the  ade- 
quate sites  for  launching  boats  and  for 
just  viewing  the  reservoirs  will  be  under 
the  "chargeable"  category  of  the  present 
law.    Where  there  are  facilities  such  as 
hydraulic  boat  launches  and  shower.';  or 
other  developed  facilities,  it  is  only  fair 
that  some  type  of  user  fee  be  charged. 
But  an  admission  fee  does  not  seem  equi- 
table with  the  purposes  of  the  current 
law. 

Hopefully,  Congress  will  act  soon  on 
HJR.  13313.  which  clarifies  the  current 


law,  clears  up  an  important  omission  of 
the  original  law,  and  yet  does  not  dis- 
rupt the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  Lar.d 
and  Water  CoasprvBtion  Act  in  any  way. 


The  A,'-ti6cial  Water  Recharge  Sv*tfro  of 
Minot,  N.  Dak. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBIS 
or 

HON   QUENTIN  N.  BURDiCK 

or  NOKTB   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE& 

Monday,  May  9, 1966 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  thanks 
lo  some  Ingenuity  In  planning,  and  the 
scieniific  and  technical  skills  displayed 
by  representatives  of  the  UJ3.  Geological 
Survey,  the  North  Dakota  Water  Com- 
mission and  the  city  of  Minot,  N.  Dak.. 
tliat  city  today  appears  to  have  tempo- 
rarily solved  a  serious  water  supply  defi- 
ciency problem. 

In  1963-64,  the  water  level  in  aa'oi- 
fers — subsurface,  water-bearing  rocks — 
in  the  Mlnot  area,  which  provides  the 
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water  supply  for  nearly  51,000  people 
at  Mlnot  and  the  Mlnot  Air  Koroe  Base. 
was  declining  rapidly  and  approaching 
a  critical  level.  A  serious  water  short- 
age was  considered  imminent.  The  prob- 
lem: how  to  Techarge"  the  water  sup- 
ply 

A  geohydrologlc  and  artificial  recharge 
study  was  undertaken  by  the  North 
Dakota  Water  Commission  and  the  city 
of  Mlnot.  and  Wayne  A.  Pettyjohn;  of 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey's  Wat*r  Re- 
sources Division  in  Bismarck.  N.  Dak., 
was  named  as  project  leader.  Pettyjohn 
Is  a  ground  water  geologist. 

The  study,  which  began  In  November 
1963,  showed  that  Mlnofs  ground  water 
reservoir  would  provide  only  about  3  mil- 
lion gallons  of  water  per  day  without 
additional  water-level  declines.  The  city 
required  an  average  of  nearly  4  million 
gallons  per  day.  Test  drilling  indicated 
that  no  additional  ground  water  sources 
capable  of  large  yields  were  present  In 
the  Mlnot  area 

To  halt  the  rapid  water-level  decline, 
an  artificial  ground-water  recharge  sys- 
tem was  considered  Ln  which  water 
would  be  diverted  from  the  Souris  River 
into  a  "spreading"  basin  where  the  wa- 
ter would  rapidly  filter  downward  to  the 
natural  ground  water  reservoir.  Tests 
indicated  a  potentially  good  area  for  the 
construction  of  a  recharge  .site  at  the 
extreme  west  end  of  Mlnot.  However. 
because  of  the  small  area  of  available 
land,  a  new  system  of  recharge  had  to  be 
developed. 

Following  a  period  of  experimentation, 
a  recharge  facility  was  constructed 
whereby  untreated  water  is  pumped 
from  the  Souris  River  to  a  rectangular 
basin  about  70  by  125  feet,  and  nearly 
35  feet  deep. 

The  lower  few  feet  of  the  site  consists 
of  sand  and  gravel,  and  the  upper  part 
Is  clay.  Connected  to  the  basir  is  a 
Y -shaped  canal  system.  The  canals 
were  excavated  in  clay  to  a  depth  of  7 
to  10  feet.  In  the  canal  system,  are 
thirty-six  30-inch,  and  four  72 -inch- 
diameter,  gravel-filled  bore  holes  rang- 
ing in  depth  from  20  to  30  feet.  The 
lower  feet  of  the  bore  holes  are  in  dry 
sand  and  gravel,  and  the  upper  part  is 
clay.  The  dry  sand  and  gravel  represent 
a  piart  of  the  ground-water  reservoir  that 
was  "dewatered"  with  the  lowering  of 
the  water  level. 

Water  is  pumped  from  the  Sotiris 
River  to  the  large  pit.  and  when  the  pit 
is  full,  water  flows  along  the  canals  and 
Into  the  bore  holes.  The  water  that  fil- 
ters through  the  bore  holes  reaches  the 
ground-water  reservoir  and  raises  the 
water  level 

The  recharge  system  adds  between  3.5 
and  4,5  million  gallons  per  day  to  the 
underground  reservoir.  Mlnot  is  now 
pumping  about  40  percent  of  the  daily 
water  requirement  from  the  Souris  River 
and  the  remainder  from  the  ground- 
water reservoir.  Consequently,  artificial 
recharge  is  adding  to  storage  at  least  2 
million  gallons  per  day  that  would  nor- 
mally flow  as  waste  water  down  the 
Souris  River.  The  water  added  to  un- 
derground storage  can  be  used  In  times 


of  drought  when  the  Souris  River  is  very 
low. 

The  water  level  in  the  Mlnot  ground- 
water reservoir  has  risen,  In  places,  more 
than  20  feet  since  arttflclal  recharge  was 
first  started  In  June  1965. 

The  cost  of  the  bore  hole  t3T>e  of 
artiflcial  recharge  is  considerably  less 
expensive  than  other  conventional  re- 
charge methods  if  the  geology  permits 
this  type  of  construction. 

This  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of 
local,  State,  and  Federal  representatives 
demonstrates  what  can  be  done  to  meet 
an  immediate  and  pressing  problem. 
This,  however,  is  only  a  temporary  solu- 
tion. The  long-range  answer  to  the  city 
of  Minot's  water  supply  problem  can  and 
wUl  be  found  In  supplemental  water  f rcan 
the  Garrison  diversion  project  author- 
ized by  the  Congress. 

A  preliminary  open  file  report  entitled 
"Geohydrology  of  the  Sotirls  River  Val- 
ley in  the  Vicinity  of  Mlnot,  North  Da- 
kota," by  Wayne  A.  Pettyjohn.  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  Bismark,  N.  Dak.,  is  being 
prepared  and  is  expected  to  be  ready  for 
examination  at  Geological  Survey  offices 
before  the  end  of  this  month. 


Women's  Club  and  Commnnity  Action  As* 
sociationt  of  Clay  County  Combine  at 
Widen,  W.  Va,,  in  Presenting  Saccess- 
fal  Arts  and  Crafb  Fair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WKST  vnujiNiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  9,  1966 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  being  engendered  In  West  Virginia,  as 
in  much  of  the  Appalachian  region,  a 
movement  to  bring  to  the  fore  the  herit- 
age and  traditions  of  Appalachla.  Con- 
sistent with  this  activity  there  is  em- 
phasis on  the  development  of  programs 
and  methods  of  fostering  the  excellent 
handiwork  and  craftsmanship  which  is 
found  in  the  region. 

Last  fall.  I  was  privileged  to  partic- 
ipate In  the  statewide  Mountain  State 
Arts  and  Crafts  Festival  initiated  at  Ce- 
dar Lake  In  Jackson  Coimty,  W.  Va. 
During  its  life,  that  fair  was  visited  by 
more  than  10,000  persons  Interested  in 
observing  and  procuring  items  of  unique 
moimtain  culture,  crafts,  and  art  forms. 

Last  Saturday,  I  was  the  guest  of  one 
of  the  contributing  commimlty  compo- 
nents of  the  statewide  Cedar  Lakes  fes- 
tival when  I  visited  the  Widen  Arts  and 
Crafts  Fair  in  Clay  County.  It  was  a 
truly  Inspirational  experience  in  a  com- 
munity which  formerly  was  a  prosperous 
hub  of  profitable  coal  mining  and  tim- 
bering, but  which  has  suffered  consider- 
able from  obsolescence. 

Yet,  Mr.  President.  Widen  Women's 
Club — now  reduced  to  17  determined,  en- 
terprising, and  skillful  ladies — and  the 
hardy  and  resolute  members  of  the  25 


community  action  associations  of  Clay 
County  combined  to  sponsor  a  superb 
fair.  The  display  of  moimtain  art  and 
liandcraft  was  such  as  to  assure  that  the 
Widen  and  Clay  County  booth  at  the 
forthcoming  statewide  arts  and  crafts 
fair  at  Cedar  Lakes  will  be  among  the 
most  interesting  .and  attractive.  And 
those  of  the  Widen  fair's  products  to  be 
displayed  and  sold  by  concessionaires  at 
the  Sunmiersville  and  Sutton  Reservoirs 
wlU  doubtless  be  in  demand. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Congres- 
siONAi.  Record  my  speech  at  the  first  an- 
nual Arts  and  Crafts  Pair  of  the  Widen 
Arts  and  Crafts  Center. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address  by  Sekator  Jennings  Randolph  at 

THK    PiKST    ANNCJAI.    ARTS    AND    CRAFTS    PaB 

OF  THE  Widen   Arts  and   Crafts   Center, 
Widen,  W.  Va.,  Mat  7.  196e 

It  Is  a  genuine  privilege  to  Join  wim  you 
at  this  first  annual  arts  and  crafte  fair,  spon- 
sored  by  the  Widen  Women's  Club  and  the 
Community  Action  Associations  ot  Clay 
County, 

PubUc  acceptance  and  appreciation  of  the 
arts  and  crafts  fair  movement  has  been  en- 
thusiastic and  outstanding.  Many  of  these 
events  have  been  so  successful  that  they 
have  been  continued  on  an  annual  basis, 
Just  as  you  plan  to  continue  the  arts  and 
crafts  fair  here.  A  tangible  example  of  the 
attraction  of  these  efforts  to  display  West 
Virginia's  unique  mountain  culture,  crafts 
and  art  forms  Is  the  fact  that  in  1  year  the 
Cedar  Lakes  Arts  and  Crafts  Pair  was  visited 
by  more  than  10,000  persons.  Residents  of 
our  Mountain  State  and  also  people  from 
numerous  States  of  the  Nation  attended.  It 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  from 
the  hundreds  of  articles  on  display  here  there 
will  be  selected  exhibits  to  be  shown  at  the 
statewide  Cedar  Lakes  festival. 

In  developing  this  program,  the  organiza- 
tional efforts  of  the  Widen  Women's  Club, 
local  community  action  associations,  various 
art,  craft,  and  business  groups  have  been 
highly  commendable.  I  am  aware  that  your 
organization  has  been  entirely  financed  by 
local  contributions,  in  keeping  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Independence  and  hearty 
spirit  of  our  mountaineer  forebears. 

There  are  gathered  here  artisans  and 
craftsmen  representing  the  entire  spectrum 
of  pioneer  handicraft  as  well  as  outstanding 
examples  of  more  modern  artistry. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  your  activities 
have  attracted  so  much  attention  in  Clay 
and  neighboring  counties  that  the  State  de- 
partment of  commerce  has  arranged  to  have 
these  products  sold  by  concessionaires  at  the 
Summersvllle  and  Sutton  Reservoirs.  In  ad- 
dition to  providing  an  added  source  of  in- 
come for  many  of  you,  this  distribution  will 
afford  an  opp>ortunlty  to  show  thousands  of 
persons  from  other  States  the  distinctive 
handiwork  and  skills  passed  frcwn  generation 
to  generation  of  moxintain  folk. 

The  march  of  time  and  the  results  of  an 
automated  society  regrettably  have  neces- 
sitated the  elimination  of  much  of  our  prim- 
itive crafts  and  arts.  However,  It  is  my 
belief — which  I  am  sure  you  share — that  we 
axe  witnessing  a  revltallzatlon  and  revival  of 
past  artistic  forms  and  cultures  so  that  the 
unique  skills  of  earlier  generations  will  not 
be  lost,  but  win  be  preserved  few  the  educa- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  others. 

There  Is  an  awareness  In  America  of  the 
Importance  of  preserving  the  rich  heritage 
which  Is  oiu-s.  The  Congress  enacted  legU- 
lation  last  year,  which  I  cosponaored,  which 


providee  for  the  eetabUshment  of  a  National 
Foundation  of  the  Arts  and  Hiimanltles. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  this  law  cspeclaUy 
meaningful  is  the  section  which  authorizes 
a  one-time  grant  of  $25.000 — with  matching 
requirement — to  States  for  establishment  of 
a  State  agency  on  the  arts  and  crafts.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  we  moved  ahead  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law  and.  under  the  guidance 
of  Governor  Hulett  Smith,  established  a  West 
Virginia  State  Arts  Council.  Again,  we  have 
an  example  of  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
mountaineers,  manifesting  itself  In  this  no- 
table event.  West  Virginia  Is  now  qualified 
for  and  has  submitted  an  application  for  a 
150.000  grant  from  the  national  foundation 
to  assist  In  programs  and  services  to  provide 
facilities  In  the  art*  to  communities  and 
people  In  the  State.  The  Implementation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Arte  and  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  will  result  in  considerable  stim- 
ulus to  the  spread  of  cultural  appreciation 
and  attainment  in  our  State  and  in  other 
States  as  well. 

Many  persons  believe — and  wrongly  so — 
that  this  legislation  does  not  Include  the  de- 
velopment of  arts  and  crafts  festivals  such 
as  we  enjoy  here.  You  may  be  assured  that 
the  definitions  within  the  law  do  Include 
folk  art  and  projects  In  the  craft  arts. 

In  addition  to  this  progress,  the  National 
Foundation' on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  has 
been  Involved  in  detailed  discussions  with 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  to- 
ward the  development  of  programs  and 
methods  of  fostering  the  excellent  handi- 
work and  craftsmanship  which  is  found  in 
the  12  States  comprising  the  Appalachian 
area.  This  is  in  no  way  an  effort  t>o  intrude 
on  established  arts  and  crafts  centers.  It  is 
only  an  endeavor — and  a  vital  endeavor — to 
bring  to  the  fore  the  regional  heritage  and 
traditions  of  Appalachla  for  the  enjoyment 


of  all  clUzenji.  And,  thla  ooordinatlon  with 
the  Appalachian  Commission  does  tie  In  ef- 
fectively with  the  precepts  of  regional  eco- 
nomic development.  It  can  provide  means 
of  supplementing  Individual  income  and  the 
development  of  profitable  tourist  attractions. 

In  a  broader  sense,  the  Nation,  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
is  engaged  in  an  expansive  camptaign  of 
beautlflcatlon  and  conservation. 

The  Widen  Arts  and  Crafts  Pair  constitutes 
a  wholesome  Involvement  in  these  efforts. 

The  President  has  called  for  an  allout  ef- 
fort to  make  beauty  and  conservation  and 
the  preservation  of  our  heritage  the  respon- 
sibility of  business,  private  groups,  all  levels 
of  government  and.  more  ImiKwtantly,  of 
every  citizen.  He  has  reminded  the  Congress 
and  the  people  that  for  centuries  Americans 
have  drawn  strength  and  Inspiration  from 
the  grandeur  of  their  country — a  fact  which 
is  familiar  to  West  Virginians. 

At  the  heart  of  this  new  conservation  Is  the 
concept  of  balance.  In  the  past,  conserva- 
tion has  too  often  been  viewed  as  an  unequal 
battle  between  a  few  nature  lovers  and  the 
implacable  forces  of  dty  growth  and  in- 
dustrial development.  However,  the  realiza- 
tion has  gradually  developed — and  tjae  Pres- 
ident's unprecedented  messages  to  Congress 
on  this  subject  are  expre&slons  of  that  real- 
ization— that  a  partnership  can  and  must 
be  effective. 

Today,  more  than  7  out  of  every  10  Amer- 
icans live  In  urban  surroundings.  There  can 
be  no  romantic  or  pastoral  escape  from  that 
basic  reality,  and  herein  lies  our  challenge. 
The  challenge  of  conservation  In  our  gener- 
ation Is  to  develop  a  proF>er  balance  among 
our  various  necessities— the  need  to  earn  a 
living;  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  urban  life 
and  the  equally  desirable  advantages  of  recre- 
ation In  some  reasonably  accessible  place; 


to  have  sparkling  rivers,  remote  valleya  and 
scenic  beauty  to  visit  if  we  choose;  to  pro- 
tect wlldflowers,  forests,  rivers,  and  other 
natural  resources  for  the  future. 

It  is  not  true  that  any  two  of  these  neoes- 
sitles  must  be  diametrically  opposed.  It  1* 
not  necessary  to  destroy  scenic  beauty  in 
building  a  road.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pol- 
lute a  river  to  such  an  extent  that  it  kllla 
the  fish  In  order  to  have  an  industrial  plant 
In  which  men  and  women  can  make  their 
living.  There  is  no  necessary  conflict  be- 
tween preserv'ing  areas  of  untrammeled  wU- 
derness  and  also  establishing  expanded  facUl. 
ties  for  mass  recreation.  There  Is  no  necas- 
sary  conflict  between  preserving  the  indi- 
vidual craftsmanship  and  handiwork  and  the 
products  of  an  automation-oriented  society. 

This  broad  challenge  of  conservation  and 
beautlflcatlon  has  been  translated  into  pro- 
f>osals  such  as  the  Highway  Beautlflcatlon 
Act  which  I  authored  in  the  Senate,  legrlsla- 
tlon  on  wild  rivers  and  scenic  areas,  and  the 
arts  and  humanities  law. 

But  it  is  citizen  participation  In  events 
such  as  the  Widen  Arts  and  Crafts  Pair 
which  Is  providing  the  groundwork  for  the 
widespread  regeneration  of  public  Interest 
In  Ijeauty,  history,  and  the  rewarding  cul- 
tural heritage  which  is  ours. 

West  Virgrlnla  has  surely  been  blessed  with 
natural  beauty,  scenic  attractions,  and  citi- 
zens who  possess  distinctive  skills  and 
crafts.  We  are  proud  of  our  legacy  of 
pioneer  Independence  and  creativity.  We 
axe  determined  that  our  State  wUl  be  at  the 
forefront  of  the  drive  toward  building  a 
better  America — a  land  of  opportunity  where 
we  strive  to  encourage  productivity,  progress 
and  prosperity  for  all. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Widen  Arts  and 
Crafts  Pair  will  continue  to  make  meaning- 
ful contributions  to  that  end. 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Daniel 
K.  iNotTYE,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

Rev.  Emory  S.  Ellmore,  pastor,  Nlmmo- 
Salem  Methodist  Parish,  Virginia  Beach, 
Va.,  ofifered  the  following  prayer : 

O  Lord  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  we 
thank  Thee  for  the  many  blessings  which 
Thou  hast  given  to  our  cotmtry  that  we 
may  use  them  to  Thy  service.  We  thank 
Thee  that  Thou  hearest  our  prayers  as 
we  call  upon  Thee. 

Bless  these  Members  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, and  endow  them  with  a  right  under- 
standing, and  pure  purpose.  Help  them 
to  rise  to  the  larger  sentiments  of  public 
good  and  human  brotherhood.  Bless  all 
our  citizens  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to 
the  going  down  of  the  same.  Stretch 
forth  Thy  hand  of  protection  to  guard 
our  land  and  grant  that  we  may  be  de- 
voted to  Thy  service  and  defended  by  Thy 
power.  Of  Thy  goodness  give  us,  with 
Thy  love  Inspire  us,  by  Thy  spirit  guide 
us,  by  Thy  love  protect  us. 

Unite  us  all  in  Thy  cc«nmon  blessing 
and  may  the  knowledge  of  Thy  right- 
eousness and  Thy  love  reign  in  all  our 
hearts,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  B.C.,  May  10, 1968. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inodye,  a  Senator 
from   the  State  of  Hawaii,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  INOUYE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  several  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
imanlmous  consent,  the  Jotirnal  of  the 
proceedings  of  Monday,  May  9,  1966,  was 
dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before   the  Senate  messages 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills 
of  the  Senate,  each  with  amendments, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

8.  1611.  An  act  to  transfer  certain  func- 
tions from  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  General  Sessions  and  to 
certain  other  agencies  of  the  municipal 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2263.  An  act  to  establish  a  Traffic 
Branch  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  General  Sessions  and  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  to  such  court  of  five  additional 
Judges. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate : 

H.R  9824.  An  act  to  amend  the  Ufe 
Insurance  Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
approved  June  19,  1934,  as  amended; 

H.R.  13568.  An  act  to  provide  for  regu- 
lation of  the  professional  practice  of  oertl- 
fied  public  accountants  in   the  District  of 
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Columbia,  including  th£  exiniinatlon  li- 
censure registration  of  certified  public 
accountants,  and  for  other  purposes: 

HR^  13703  An  act  to  niKke  technical 
ameudments  to  titles  Id  and  20  of  the  Dis- 
trict of   Columbia   C<;)de: 

HR  142&5  An  act  to  declare  the  Old 
Georgetown  Market  a  historic  landmark  and 
to  require  its  preservation  and  continued 
use  as  a  public  market,  and  for  other  pur- 
pos«8.  and 

H  R  14732  An  act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
in  accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  lor 
Dther  t!'jrtii>8e8 


HOUSE    BILLS    REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Commltiee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

HR  9324  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  ap- 
proved  June    19.    1934.   as   amended: 

HR  13558  Am  act  to  provide  for  regu- 
lation of  the  professional  practice  of  certi- 
fied public  accountant,s  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  including  the  examination,  licen- 
sure, registration  of  certified  public  ac- 
countants,  and  for  other  purposes: 

HR  13703  An  act  to  make  technical 
amendment-i  to  titles  19  and  20  of  the  Dis- 
trict >y(  Coiumbi-i  Code:  and 

HR  14205  An  act  to  declare  the  Old 
Ot'orgetown  Market  a  historic  landmark  and 
to  reqii-'-  . '*  preservation  and  continued  use 
as  a   p  ;  J  .     ::..irket.  and  for  other  purpoees 


CONfMTTTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  'aiianunous  conseiii  that  tiie  Sub- 
cammittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
.session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr  KUCHEL  Reserving  the  right  to 
objtx:t.  may  I  ask  the  majority  leader, 
has  that  been  cleared  with  the  minority? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.    Yes,  sir 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore    Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE   MEETING  DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate'  today 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMESrS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROl-^ITNE 
MORNING   BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsriEL?,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


SENATOR  DIRKSENS  ACCIDENT 

Mr,  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  last 
night,  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
[Mr.  Dirksin]  entered  Walter  Reed  Ho«- 


pital  for  the  physical  checlnip  which  he 
undergoes  periodically.  During  the  early 
morning  hours,  while  leaving  his  bed, 
Senator  Dirksen  fell  and  broke  his  hip. 

This  morning,  he  Is  to  undergo  surgery 
to  reduce  and  set  the  fracture.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  he  will  be  hospital- 
ized for  2  or  3  weeks  and  will  require 
crutches  for  some  time  thereafter. 

We  tend  to  take  for  granted  the  pres- 
ence in  this  Chamber  of  the  gracious 
minority  leader.  His  stamina,  his  voice, 
his  manner,  his  charming  uniqueness 
have  become  as  familiar  to  us  and  as  ac- 
cepted a  part  of  our  routine  as  the  ever- 
present  clock  over  the  Presiding  OfBcer. 

Senator  Dirkskn,  is,  indeed,  a  most 
vigorous  and  rugged  man.  But  he  Is,  as 
we  all  are,  vulnerable  to  the  Inclemencies 
which  beset  the  human  sp>ecles.  That  Is 
something  which  we  would  do  well  to  re- 
member after  the  shock  of  this  accident 
has  passed  and  when  the  ever-accom- 
modating and  willing  minority  leader  re- 
turns to  our  midst. 

It  Is  a  source  of  great  regret  to  all  of 
us  that  Senator  Dirksen  must  be  sub- 
ject to  the  discomfort  tmd  pain  of  the 
injury.  It  is  reassuring  to  know,  how- 
ever, that  Mrs.  Dirksen  will  be  nearby  to 
comfort  him.  According  to  my  under- 
standing, the  President  has  stopped  for 
her  at  Knoxville  on  his  way  from  Texas 
and  is  bringing  her  back  to  Washington. 

I  know  that  the  Senate  joins  with  me 
In  welcoming  Mrs.  Dlrksen's  soothing 
presence  in  this  situation.  It  will  aid  in 
fulfilling  our  wish  that  our  colleague  will 
have  a  most  expeditious  and  efUcaclous 
recovery.  Senator  Dirksin  will  be 
missed  greatly  in  the  Senate  even  for 
the  short  time  that  he  is  expected  to  be 
away.  Nevertheless,  we  do  want  him  to 
take  as  much  time  as  he  needs,  however 
much  it  may  be,  not  only  for  a  complete 
recovery  but  for  a  well-earned  rest. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  How  characteristic  of 
the  very  gracious  and  able  majority 
leader  to  speak  as  he  has  just  spoken 
concerning  the  leader  of  the  minority  in 
this  Chamber,  and  how  accurately  he 
has  described  the  feelings  of  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate. 

Everett  Dirksen  will  be  hospitalized 
for  2  to  3  weeks.  I  spoke  by  telephone 
with  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital  2  hours 
ago,  as  preparations  were  being  made  to 
set  the  frsMiture  which  he  most  regretta- 
bly sustained. 

During  the  period  that  he  is  absent 
from  the  Chamber,  he  will  continue  to 
know  precisely  what  is  taking  place  in 
the  debates  here  In  the  Senate  and  in 
the  committees  In  which  he  has  a  par- 
ticular interest.  I  simply  rise  to  speak 
on  the  Record  the  hope  that  each  of  us 
has.  that  with  the  grace  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  a  unique  American  leader  cmd  a 
great  Republican  leader  will  speedily 
mend,  and  then  will  return  to  carry  on 
his  great  efforts  In  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  I  can  express,  as  has  the 
Senator  from  California,  the  apprecia- 
tion of  all  Republicans,  and  without 
doubt  the  appreciation  of  all  Members 


of  the  Senate,  for  the  kindness  of  the 
majority  leader  in  his  expression  of  sym- 
pathy In  connection  with  the  accident 
which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  suffered 
in  the  hospital  about  3  o'clock  this 
morning. 

As  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  latest  report,  which  we  re- 
ceived a  very  short  time  ago,  is  that  the 
operation  has  now  been  completed.  I 
believe  Senator  Dirksen  is  in  the  recov- 
ery room,  for  whatever  intensive  care  is 
necessary,  and  the  doctors  seem  to  be  of 
the  firm  opinion  that  no  complications 
are  evident  at  the  moment. 

We  do  expect  to  have  him  back  soon. 
He  is,  indeed,  a  valiant  warrior  in  the 
forefront  of  his  party's  battles,  and  in 
the  forefront  of  the  battles  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  their  rights  and  for  the 
future  of  our  country  and  Its  progress. 
We  all  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  and  a 
speedy  recovery.  I  think  we  can  well  an- 
ticipate, with  a  normal  recovery,  some 
rather  pithy  and  descriptive  remarks 
from  him,  when  he  comes  back,  about  his 
experience  in  the  hospital,  and  we  prob- 
ably will  all  be  not  only  regaled  but  much 
better  educated  about  hospital  procedure 
when  he  returns  to  his  labors  and  his 
duties.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  facetious 
about  that,  but  just  practical,  because,  as 
we  all  know.  Everett  has  a  descriptive 
capacity  which  leaves  not  much  to  doubt 
when  it  comes  to  matters  of  that  sort. 

But,  seriously,  on  this  particular  day, 
when  we  know  that  he  is  not  comfortable 
and  has  undergone  this  Mcident  and  this 
operation,  we  wish  him  well.  And  I  may 
say  that  we  will  discuss  this  a  little  fur- 
ther. We  will  have  a  Republican  policy 
committee  meeting  at  12:30  today,  and 
perhaps  a  conference  for  a  very  short 
time,  and  I  feel  quite  confident  that  the 
majority  leader,  with  his  customary 
courtesy  and  consideration,  will  indulge 
us  just  a  little  if  we  may  be  15  or  20  min- 
utes late  for  certain  activities  after  the 
lunch  hour. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Certainly. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOPER,  I  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  concern  and  solicitude  being 
felt  over  the  painful  Injury  that  our  col- 
league, the  minority  leader,  has  suffered. 
It  is  unfortunate  for  him  because  he  has 
suffered  a  number  of  other  physical 
ailments,  but  we  know  that  he  has  risen 
above  them  all,  and  has  devoted  him- 
self to  his  duties  In  the  Senate  for  the 
welfare  of  his  State  and  country. 

His  absence  will  be  felt  by  all  of  us. 
It  will  also  be  felt  by  the  country  because 
there  is  no  Issue,  major  or  minor,  which 
has  come  before  the  Senate  to  which  he 
has  not  directed  his  great  mental  facul- 
ties, his  oratory,  and  his  humor — all 
with  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  country. 

Let  me  use  a  phrase  we  use  in  Ken- 
tucky, that  I  hope  he  will  soon  be  back 
with  us  "sound  in  limb  and  voice." 
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1966.  the  Vice  President  signed  the  en- 
rolled bill  (S.  1308)  to  authorize  revised 
procedures  for  the  destruction  of  unfit 
Federal  Reserve  notes,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore announced  that  on  today.  May  10, 


PETTnONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  presented,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

By   Mr.    SALTONSTALL    (for   himself 
and  14r.  Kznnkdt  of  Massachusetts)  : 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth   of  Massachu- 
aetts:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare: 

RESOLtmoN  Memorializing  thk  Congress  op 
THB  United  States  in  Favor  of  the  Estab- 
lishment   OF    the    U.S.    PiTBUc    Health 
Service  Alcoholism  Center  in  Boston 
Whereas  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  In 
his  message  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  on  the  health  needs  of  the  Nation 
called  for  the  creation  of  a  $30  mlllloa  Fed- 
eral center  for  research  Into  the  cause,  pre- 
vention, control,  and  treatment  of  alcohol- 
Ism;  and 

Whereas  alcoholism  Is  the  major  cause  of 
mental  Ulness  In  Massachusetts  and  the 
primary  cause  of  60  percent  of  our  highway 
death  toll;  and 

Whereas  the  educational  and  medical  re- 
sources available  in  the  Boston  area  to  work 
In  conjunction  with  Federal  authorities  U 
unequaled  anywhere  in  the  entire  country; 
and 

Whereas  the  religious  community  In  Boston 
and  throughout  Massachusetts  has  achieved 
an  outstanding  degree  of  unity  of  thought 
and  action  In  aiding  alcoholics  and  their 
families  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  alco- 
holism :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  hereby  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
Alcoholism  Center  In  Boston;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Ctommonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

House   of   representatives,   adopted.   April 

21.  lB6fl. 

William  C.  Maixbs, 

Clerk. 
Attest: 

Kevin  H.  WnrrE, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  Local  Union  Ho. 

22,  of  the  International  Association  of 
Bridge.  Structural  &  Ornamental  Iron  Work- 
ers. Indianapolis,  Ind.,  favoring  the  enact- 
ment of  House  bin  10027.  relating  to  situs 
picketing;  to  the  Commltte*  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  COMMERCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I 
report  favorably  simdry  nominations  In 
the  Coast  Guard.  Since  these  names 
have  previously  appeared  In  the  Con- 
gressiokal  Record,  in  order  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  them  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  for  the  information  of  any 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Roderick  M.  White,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  promotion  In  the  Coast  Ouard. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BEBLB  (for  Mr.  Hatbin)  ,  from  the 
Committee  on  ApproprlaUons,  with  amend- 
ments: 

Hil,  14215.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
nted agencies  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June 
SO  1967,  and  for  o*h«r  purpoaas  (B^t.  No. 
*lo4). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  £uid,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  3327.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  In  order  to  Improve 
the  programs  under  such  act;  to  the  Ccon- 
mlttee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Douglas,  and  Mr.  Metcalf)  : 
S.  3328.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  provide  for  the  disposal  of  certain  medi- 
cal materials  and  supplies  whenever  the  re- 
maining storage  or  shelf  life  of  such  mate- 
rials or  supplies  is  too  short  to  justify  their 
retention,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmiee  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
S.  3329.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Jor- 
dan Ferrando;  and 

S.  3330.  A   blU   for  the   reUef  of  Dr    Luis 
Crespo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOUNQ  of  North  Dakota : 
8.3331.  A  bin   for   the   reUef   of  Tommle 
Shou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HILL : 
S.  3332.  A  bin  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  special  assistance  for 
the  Improvement  of  laboratory  animal  fa- 
culties, and  to  otherwise  assure  humane  care 
and  treatment  of  laboratory  animals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hnx  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  imder 
a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  PASTORE: 
8.  3333.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Manuel  J. 
Tlavls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MO^^TOYA: 
a.  8334.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Eloy    C. 
Navarro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.    YARSOROUGH    (for   hlnwelf 
and  Mr.  Tower)  : 
8. 3336.  A  bin   to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  extensions  of  the  American  Canal  at 
El  Paso,   Tex.,   operation  and  maintenance, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Yarboboucr  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr,  YARBOROUGH: 
8.3336.  A    bin    to    redefine    ellglbUlty   for 
membership  In  AMVETS  (American  Veterans 
of  World  War  11);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By   Mr.   BASS   (for  hlmaeU  and  Mr. 
CooPEa)  : 

S.  3337.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  fa- 
clUtate  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
rural  electric  and  telephone  service,  and  to 
strengthen  and  stabilize  rural  electrification 
and  telephone  systems  by  supplementation 
of  the  existing  sources  of  Federal  financing 
as  provided  by  titles  I  and  11  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act,  to  furnish  additional 
sources  of  capital  funds,  and  for  other  pur- 
I>08es;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultxire  and 
Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bass  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  beading. ) 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

S,  3338.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  Inspect  horses  shipped  in 
Interstate  commerce  to  determine  If  such 
horses  have  been  subjected  to  Inhumane 
treatment  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  or  al- 
tering their  natural  gait,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Pores  tJ7. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttdings  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  headinp-  i 


CLEAN  WATERS  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  comprehensive  water  pollu- 
tion bill,  entitled  the  "Clean  Waters  Act 
of  1966,"  This  biU  is  the  fourth  bill  in  a 
comprehensive  package  of  water  pollu- 
tion control  legislation  which  includes 
S,  2940.  on  waste  disposal  research;  S. 
1908,  on  ship  pollution;  and  S.  1479,  on 
detergent  pollution. 

My  State  of  Wisconsin  has  a  great 
stake  in  preserving  its  water  resources. 
We  have  more  than  8,000  Inland  lakes,  a 
great  number  of  outstanding  river  sys- 
tems, some  of  the  choicest  wild  trout 
streams,  and  hundreds  of  miles  of  Great 
Lakes  shoreline  on  Lake  Michigan  and 
Lake  Superior.  These  water  resources 
constitute  some  of  Wisconsin's  moet  vital 
natural  resources.  They  provide  the 
backbone  of  a  tourist  and  recreation  in- 
dustry which  is  worth  close  to  a  billion 
doUars  a  year  to  our  State.  They  pro- 
vide the  water  supply  which  Is  vital  to 
our  OHnmunltles  and  to  our  expanding 
industries. 

Because  of  our  water  resources,  Wis- 
consin Is  8J1  important  world  port.  The 
harbors  of  Milwaukee  and  Superior  are 
visited  by  ships  from  throughout  the 
world,  and  this  international  trade  is  one 
of  the  backbones  of  Wisconsin's  healthy 
economy. 

Yet  today,  these  preclotis  water  re- 
sources— In  Wisconsin  as  well  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  Nation — are  threatened  as 
never  before. 

Every  one  of  the  reaources  I  have 
mentioned — the  crystal  pure  lakes  in  our 
remote  north  woods;  the  tumbling, 
frothing  Flambeau  River;  the  scenic  St! 
Croix  River  which  forma  our  boundary 
with  Minnesota ;  the  famous  Pour  Lakes 
in  Madison  which  have  made  our  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  campus  world 
famous:  beautiful  Green  Bay,  play- 
ground for  yachtsmen  and  vacationing 
families  from  throughout  the  Nation; 
even  \a.st  Lake  Superior  and  Lake 
Michigan — everj-  one  of  these  water  re- 
source* is  marked  for  destruction  over 
the  next  decade  or  two,  unless  we  act 
promptly  to  save  them. 
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As  you  know.  Lake  Erie  is  already  well 
on  its  way  to  becoming  a  polluted  swamp. 
Southern  Lake  Michigan  is  so  badly 
polluted  that  experts  believe  It  may  be 
100  years — if  ever — before  it  can  be  re- 
claimed Bathing  beaches  have  been 
closed  for  years  along  Lake  Michigan, 
and  the  blight  is  steadily  spreading  up 
the  western  shore.  In  Green  Bay.  a  tide 
of  pollution  Is  moving  up  the  bay,  year 
by  year,  ready  to  engulf  and  destroy  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  recreational  resources. 
Dense  clouds  of  algae  are  forming  along 
the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
choking  w.at«r  intakes  and  providing  a 
grim  warning  that  the  cancerous  explo- 
sion of  algae  which  is  killing  Lake  Erie 
is  also  well  advanced  In  Lake  Michigan. 
At  the  far  end  of  Lake  Superior,  the  big- 
gest and  purest  fresh  water  lake  in  the 
world,  the  Superior  City  Council  is  fac- 
ing a  pollution  crisis,  and  scientists  are 
sounding  the  first  warnings  of  a  river  of 
pollution  oozing  out  into  this  .sparkling 
lake,  soiling  the  shores  of  the  Apostle 
Islands  wilderness  and  depositing  green 
scum  on  the  scenic  beaches  of  northern 
Michigan. 

Pollution  is  a  very  complex  problem 
which  Involves  our  whole  way  of  life  and 
our  way  of  doing  business.  We  cannot 
simply  turn  a  valve  and  shur  i?  off.  We 
must  attack  it  from  many  different  an- 
gles In  many  different  places.  Conse- 
quently, we  need  a  number  of  different 
pieces  of  legislation. 

First  of  all.  we  need  a  comprehensive 
bill  to  deal  with  the  great  flood  of  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  pollution  which  Is 
so  va.'^t  as  to  dwarf  all  other  pollution 
problems.  I  think  this  bill  meets  the 
municipal  pollution  problem. 

BILX    IS   OUTLINED 

Most  important  is  the  feature  of  this 
bill  which  makes  tlie  construction  of 
sewers  and  sewage  treatment  facilities 
a  national  responsibility  with  a  No.  1 
priority.  The  bill  provides  90  percent 
Federal  financing  for  any  approved  mu- 
nicipal project  involving  sewage  collec- 
tion and  treatment.  It  would  make  up 
to  $3  billion  a  year  in  Federal  funds 
available  to  get  this  job  done  expedi- 
tiously. 

The  pollution  crisis  Ls  deepening  so 
rapidly  that  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  any  longer  sit  back  and  Insist 
that  other  units  of  government  solve  the 
problem.  The  fact  is.  the  job  is  not  be- 
ing done  and  never  will  be  done  unless 
we  make  this  an  urgent  resixinsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government.  If  the  build- 
ing of  interstate  highways  is  a  task  so 
urgent  as  to  require  90  percent  Federal 
financing,  certainly  the  .saving  of  our 
Great  Lakes  and  our  river  systems  is 
equally  urgent  and  equally  national  in 
its  significance. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  provides  about  30  to  40  percent 
of  the  cost  of  municipal  sewage  systems, 
with  a  total  authorization  of  SI 50  million 
a  year.  Many  communities  do  not 
bother  to  apply  for  grants  because  they 
cannot  raise  the  additional  70  percent  of 
the  cost  from  their  overburdened  prop- 
erty tax  syst^ns.  Many  of  which  do  ap- 
ply must  wait  for  long  periods  to  receive 
money  because  there  are  no  grant  funds 
available. 


AddltlonaDy.  there  are  various  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  grant  funds.  Grants 
cannot  exceed  $1,200,000  for  systems 
serving  one  mimlclpallty  and  $4,800,000 
for  systems  serving  more  than  one  mu- 
nicipality. The  Federal  share  of  the  costs 
of  a  large  municipal  system  may  thus  be 
far  below  30  percent.  Also,  at  least  half 
of  the  first  $100  million  appropriated 
must  be  used  for  grants  to  cities  of  125,000 
or  less  In  population.  As  a  restUt  of  these 
two  restrictions,  large  municipalities  with 
serious  pollution  and  financial  problems 
may  not  receive  equitable  treatment  In 
the  distribution  of  grant  funds. 

Thus,  despite  the  fact  that  the  present 
program  of  Federal  grants  has  greatly 
accelerated  the  construction  of  mimicl- 
pal  sewage  treatment  facilities,  It  is  not 
adequate  to  do  the  Job.  Paul  W.  Reed, 
Chief  of  the  Construction  Grants  Pro- 
gram, Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control 
Administration,  stated  in  May,  1965: 

In  spite  of  the  marked  tncrea«e,  construc- 
tion has  still  not  reached  the  level  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  municipal  waste  pollution 
problem  under  control  during  the  present 
decade. 

The  Federal  Government  csmnot  con- 
tinue to  hide  behind  complicated  grant 
restrictions  and  ceilings  while  our  waters 
are  being  destroyed.  We  must  step  in 
to  finance  the  Job  because  that  Is  the 
only  way  It  ever  will  be  done.  This  bill 
Is  designed  to  do  that  by  providing  90 
percent  Federal  cost  sharing  and  a  $3  bU- 
llon  authorization  for  unrestricted  grants 
to  municipalities. 

SHA2X  CAM  BXACH  92  PEBCXNT 

This  bill  offers  still  further  incentives 
to  hard-pressed  but  conscientious  com- 
munities. If  the  State  agrees  to  pay 
half  of  the  community's  share  of  the 
project — which  is  10  percent  of  the  total 
cost — then  the  Federal  Government 
would  pay  an  additional  1  percent.  And 
if  the  project  is  a  part  of  a  comprehen- 
sive pollution  control  plan,  the  Federal 
Government  would  pay  another  1  per- 
cent. So  the  Federal  share  could  reach 
as  high  as  92  percent,  and  there  would 
be  no  reason  for  any  community  to  fail 
to  Install  necessary  sewage  treatment 
facilities. 

The  feature  of  the  bill  which  makes 
Federal  grants  available  for  all  £«pects 
of  sewer  construction  and  treatment — 
not  Just  for  treatment — Is  also  important. 
This  will  encourage  communities,  where 
it  is  feasible  to  do  so,  to  extend  their 
sewer  lines  to  nearby  communities  and  to 
individual  industries.  It  will  lead  to  bet- 
ter coordinated  sewer  systems  in  our  ex- 
panding commimlties. 

A  further  incentive  in  the  bDl  Is  a  $1 
billion  loan  fund,  from  which  communi- 
ties could  borrow  money  temporarily  to 
help  meet  their  share  of  the  costs. 

NSW    Xirn)SCBMK2«T   ST8TKK 

Another  major  feature  Is  a  new  en- 
forcement system.  Since  the  present  en- 
forcement system  was  enacted  in  1956. 
there  have  been  a  number  of  accomplish- 
ments. There  have  been  37  different  en- 
forcement proceedings.  All  of  them  have 
been  successful  In  that  they  have  brought 
together  State,  Federal,  municipal,  and 
Industry  representatives  and  have  pro- 
duced agreement  on  a  pollution  abate- 


ment program  for  a  critical  area.  These 
proceedings  have  Involved  about  1,200 
municipalities  and  an  equal  number  of 
Industrial  plants.  The  measures  for  pol- 
lution abatement  resulting  from  them 
will  cost  $1.8  billion,  and  wUl  clean  up 
7.000  miles  of  rivers.  I  think  we  should 
continue  to  make  the  best  possible  use 
of  this  system. 

However,  Murray  Stein,  chief  enforce- 
ment officer  of  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  has  stated  that  his 
ofiBce  maintains  dockets  on  220  instances 
of  interstate  waters  which  require  atten- 
tion and  that  there  are  about  28.000 
Instances  of  intrastate  waters  which 
shoixld  be  looked  at.  Thus,  although 
accomplishments  under  the  present  en- 
forcement procedtu-e  are  impressive, 
much  more  needs  to  be  done  than  can 
or  is  being  done.  Mr.  Stein  stated  in 
Jtmel963: 

I  don't  know  that  we  are  doing  very  much 
more  than  about  holding  our  own.  We  are 
certainly  not  sjjectacularly  wiping  out  the 
j>ollutlon  problem  In  this  country. 

And  in  May  1965,  he  stated: 

I  am  afraid   that  we  have  not  won  thla 

war  yet.     For  every  battle  we  win,  we  lost 

one  on  another  front. 

James  Qulgley,  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administrator,  also 
testified  last  year  that  the  agency  was 
limited  to  working  on  the  most  grossly 
polluted  waters,  and  that  it  might  be  20 
to  25  years  before  It  could  get  to  pres- 
ently clean  waters  such  as  the  St.  Croix 
River— and  by  then,  he  conceded,  it 
might  be  too  late. 

We  need  an  enforcement  system  that 
will  guarantee  prompt  action  to  clean  up 
pollution  anywhere  before  it  destroys  a 
water  resource.  We  do  not  have  that 
today. 

As  you  know,  under  the  present  system, 
the  Federal  Government  can  liutlate  en- 
forcement proceedings  only  if  it  can 
prove  that  pollution  is  interstate  in  its 
effects  and  endangers  public  health  and 
welfare.  This  is  extremely  difficult,  even 
in  cases  whore  commonsense  Indicates 
that  it  is  quite  obviously  true.  In  fact, 
it  is  so  costly  and  so  difficult  to  prove 
that  it  is  almost  never  undertaken. 

If  interstate  pollution  cannot  readily 
be  proved,  the  Federal  Government  must 
await  an  invitation  from  the  Governor 
of  a  State,  or  a  group  of  Governors.  Even 
if  this  big  hurdle  Is  overcome,  the  pro- 
cedure followed  thereafter  is  extremely 
slow  and  a  State  municipality  or  an  In- 
dustry which  wants  to  drag  Its  feet  can 
often  do  so  for  many  years — during 
which  time  pollution  continues  to  mount. 

While  continuing  to  use  this  system  to 
the  greatest  possible  benefit,  we  must 
devise  a  faster,  more  flexible  enforcement 
system  which  can  be  brought  to  bear 
promptly  against  almost  any  form  of 
PHJllutlon  which  occurs  anywhere  In  the 
country,  whether  it  is  large  or  small  in 
its  consequences. 

This  bill  would  encourage  every  State 
to  establish  water  quality  standards  and 
a  plan  to  Implement  and  enforce  them  by 
providing  up  to  90  percent  of  the  cost 
of  establishing  standards  and  plans,  and 
It  authorizes  $100  million  for  this  purpose. 
Any  pollution  which  violated  or  threat- 
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ened  to  violate  these  water  quality  stand- 
ards would  be  groimds  for  enforcement 
action  by  the  State.  It  wotild  not  be  nec- 
essary to  prove  a  threat  to  public  health 
and  welfare,  but  merely  the  violating  of 
these  standards.  The  States  would  re- 
tain the  primary  responsibility  for  en- 
forcement. Just  as  they  do  today.  But 
in  those  cases  where  States  failed  or  re- 
fused to  act,  we  would  have  the  ma- 
chinery available  so  that  the  Federal 
Government  could  act.  We  would  no 
longer  have  to  sit  back  and  wait  20  or 
25  years  before  an  irreplaceable  river  was 
grossly  polluted  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  would  be  Invited  to  try  to  save  it. 

Federal  enforcement  regions  would  be 
established  In  major  river  basins,  with 
ample  authority,  personnel  and  facilities 
to  handle  enforcement  problems  In  their 
regioa  A  national  pollution  surveil- 
lance system  would  continuously  monitor 
all  interstate  and  navigable  waters  and 
quickly  reveal  developing  pollution  situa- 
tions. Pollution  by  any  party  which  re- 
duced or  threatened  to  reduce  the  quality 
of  water  below  the  established  standards 
would  be  subject  to  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings. 

STRENGTRENEO    RESEARCH    PROGRAMS 

This  bill  does  a  number  of  other  things. 
It  increases  from  $5  million  a  year  to 
$100  million  the  funds  available  for  re- 
search into  water  pollution  and  sewage 
treatment  methods.  It  increases  from 
$20  million  to  $100  million  the  funds 
available  for  research  and  demonstra- 
tions in  combined  storm-sanitary  sewers 
and  any  aspect  of  municipal  sewer 
systems. 

One  thing  lacking  in  this  bill  which  I 
offer  today  is  a  system  of  incentives  to 
Industry  to  install  greatly  Improved 
sewage  and  waste  treatment  facilities. 
Now  being  drafted  is  another  bill  to  pro- 
vide direct  Federal  grants  to  industries, 
along  with  fast  Federal  tax  writeoffs,  to 
encourage  Industry  to  pay  the  high  costs 
Involved  in  treating  their  wastes  rather 
than  simply  dumping  them  into  our  pub- 
Lc  waters. 

This  bill  also  will  provide  a  kind  of 
pollution  tax,  to  levy  specific  financial 
penalties  against  those  firms  which 
choose  to  continue  polluting  our  public 
waters. 

Industry  will  be  helped  in  meeting  its 
pollution  problem  by  this  bill,  however. 
The  liberal  construction  grants  program 
will  enable  municipalities  to  tie  Indus- 
trial facilities  to  the  municipal  sewer 
system,  and  the  expanded  research  pro- 
grams will  attack  the  problems  of  treat- 
ing and  disposing  of  the  many  new  forms 
of  industrial  wastes  which  continue  to 
appear. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
together  with  an  explanation,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wlU  be  received  and  appropriately  refer- 
red; and.  without  objection,  the  bill  and 
explanation  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  biU  (S.  3327)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  In  order 
to  improve  the  programs  under  such  act, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
CXU 640— Part  8 


Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  eis  follows: 

S.  3327 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Clean  Waters  Act 
or  1966." 

Sec.  2.  Section  1  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"DECLARATION    OF    POLICY    ANTJ    FUKPOSE 

"Section    1.   (a)    The   Congress   declares — 

"(1)  that  the  pollution  and  degradation 
of  the  water  resources  of  the  Nation  has 
attained  alarming  proportions  and  will  be- 
come Increasingly  worse  In  the  future,  seri- 
ously threatening  and  damaging  the  quality 
of  human  life  and  the  growth  and  survival 
of  all  living  things: 

"(2)  that  the  efforts  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments  to  prevent  and  control 
water  pollution,  while  substantial  and  of 
Increasing  effectiveness,  are  not  adequate  to 
avoid  the  water  pollution  crisis  which  will 
soon  confront  the  Nation; 

"(3)  that  the  States  and  municipalities 
have  the  primary  responsibilities  and  rights 
for  preventing  and  controlling  water  pollu- 
tion, and  that  to  assist  them  In  fulfilling 
these  responslbUltles  and  rights,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  provide  technical 
services  and  financial  aid  to  them; 

"(4)  that  since  water  pollution  and  Its 
effects  often  extend  beyond  the  boundaries 
and  exceed  the  financial,  technical,  and 
legal  resources  of  Individual  States  and 
municipalities,  and  they  are  theretofore  not 
able  or  fall  within  a  reasonable  time  to 
prevent  and  control  pollution,  the  Federal 
government  must  then  promptly  assume  the 
responsibility  for  doing  so; 

"(5)  that  each  Individual  has  a  right  to 
water  resources  for  living  which  are  free 
from  pollutants  which  detract  from  their 
usability  to  him  and  adversely  affect  his 
health  and  welfare: 

"(6)  that  no  Individual  or  group  has  a 
right  to  pollute  water  and  that  all  Individ- 
uals and  groups  bear  the  responsibility  for 
any  water  pollution  and  pollution -related 
damages  which  he  or  they  have  caused; 

"(7)  that  steps  to  control  and  prevent 
p>ollutlon  of  water  resources  should  not  con- 
tribute to  jxjllutlon  of  air  and  soil,  but 
should  be  part  of  a  general  effort  to  prevent 
and  control  water,  air.  and  soli  pollution; 

"(8)  that  the  advanced  scientific,  tech- 
nological, and  Industrial  capabilities  of  the 
Nation,  including  systems  analysis  and  sys- 
tems engineering,  must  be  fully  exploited  to 
control  and  prevent  water  pollution;  and 

"(9)  that  water  Is  an  indispensable  natu- 
ral resource  which  must  be  carefully  con- 
served and  exploited  to  protect  and  advance 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

"(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  therefore 
are  to  enhance  the  quality  and  value  of  the 
Nation's  water  resources,  and  to  establish  a 
national  policy  for  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  water  pollution  by — 

"(1)  streamlining  and  strengthening  the 
organization  and  admlnlBtratlon  arrange- 
ments for  the  Implementation  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act: 

"(2)  encouraging  and  assisting  In  compre- 
hensive and  flexible  water  pollution  control 
planning  by  States  and  municipalities; 

"(3)  encouraging  and  assisting  In  the  for- 
mation of  Interstate  and  Intermunlclpal 
water  pollution  control  agencies,  and  the 
adoption  of  uniform  water  pollution  control 
laws  by  States  and  municipalities; 

"(4)  providing  funds,  technical  advice, 
and  other  assistance  to  States  and  munici- 
palities for  the  planning,  construction,  and 


operation  of  sewage  collection,  treatment 
and  disposal  systems;  and 

"(6)  financing,  assisting  In,  encouraging, 
and  carrying  on  research.  Investigation,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  In  water  re- 
sources and  water  pwllutlon  control. 

"(0)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  shall  administer  this  Act 
through  the  Administration  created  by  sec- 
tion a  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  Impairing  or  In  any  manner  af- 
fecting any  right  or  Jurisdiction  of  the  States 
with  respect  to  the  waters  (Including  bound- 
ary waters)    of  such  States." 

Sec.  3.  The  heading  of  section  4  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and 
subsection  (a)  of  such  section  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"XNTERirUmCIPAL      AND      INTXkaTATX     COOPEKA- 
TION    AND   UNIFORM    LAWS 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage 
cooperative  activities  by  the  States  and  by 
the  municipalities  for  the  prevention  and 
control  of  water  pollution;  encourage  the 
enactment  of  Improved,  and,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, uniform  State  and  municipal  laws 
relating  to  the  prevention  and  control  of 
water  pollution;  and  encourage  compacts  be- 
tween States  and  municipalities  for  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  water  poUutlon." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  i» 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may.  upon  request  of 
any  State  water  pKJilutlon  control  agency. 
Interstate  or  intermunlclpal  water  pollution 
control  agency,  municipality,  or  community, 
conduct  investigations  and  research  and 
make  surveys  concerning  any  specific  prob- 
lem of  water  pollution  confronting  any  State, 
Interstate  or  Intermunlclpal  agency,  com- 
munity, municipality,  or  Industrial  plant, 
with  a  view  of  recommending  a  solution  of 
such  problem:  Provided,  That  In  the  caae 
of  a  community.  munlclp>allty.  Industrial 
plant,  or  Intermunlclpal  agency,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  arrange  for  the  participation  in 
such  Investigation,  research  or  survey,  of 
the  water  pollution  control  agency  of  the 
State  In  which  the  community,  municipality, 
industrial  plant,  or  Intermunlclpal  agency  Is 
located." 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subeectlon  (d)  of 
such  section  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1966.  and 
for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  $100,000,000." 

(c)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows: 

"(g)  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  request  from  any  Federal  department  or 
agencj',  and  such  department  or  agency  la 
directed  to  grant,  the  use  of  any  sewage 
collection,  treatment  or  disposal  Installa- 
tion or  facility  for  the  purpose  of  testing  and 
evaluating  new  methods,  procedures,  and 
equipment  for  water  pollution  control:  Pro- 
vided, That  in  the  Judgment  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned  such  test  and  eval- 
uation work  will  not  disrupt,  disorganize,  or 
In  any  way  Interfere  with  the  normal  ac- 
tivity, operations,  and  functioning  of  such 
agency  or  department:  Provided  further. 
That  any  expense  Incurred  In  nich  test  and 
evaluation  work  above  and  beyond  the 
normal  and  usual  exp>ense  of  operating  the 
sewage  collection,  treatment,  or  dispose] 
Installation  or  facility  shall  be  borne  by  the 
Secretary." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  6  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State,  municipality,  or 
Intermunlclpal  or  interstate  agency,  to  any 
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quaJlfled  private  agency,  group,  company,  In- 
stitute, or  individual,  or  to  any  public  or 
private  university  or  college  'or  the  ptirpoae 
of— 

"ill  aasistlng  In  the  development  of  any 
project  which  wUl  demonstrate  a  new  or 
Improved  method  of  controlling  the  dtscharge 
Into  any  waters  of  untreated  or  Inadequately 
treated  sewage  or  other  waste  from  sewers 
which  carry  storm  water  or  both  storm  water 
and  sewage  or  other  wastes,  or 

"(2i  aaalstlng  In  the  development  of  any 
project  which  will  demonatrate  new  oc  ad- 
vanced features  of  sewage  collection  and 
treatment  system*.  Including  joint  Indus- 
trtai-munlclpal  systems,  and  new  or  ad- 
vanced sewage  treatment  and  water  purlfl- 
catlon  methods,  processes  and  facllitlee, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  reports,  plans,  and 
specifications  In  connection   therewith." 

<b!  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
of  such  section  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  there  U 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
ascal  year  beginning  July  1,  1966.  and  for 
each  of  the  next  nine  fiscal  years,  the  sum  of 

tioo, 000.000. ■■ 

(ci  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
inserting  en  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"Id)  Por  the  purpose  or  generally  guiding, 
and  facilitating  the  collection  and  exchange 
of  results  and  other  information  regarding, 
research  and  development  on  the  problems 
and  solutions  to  the  problems,  of  combined 
storm-sanitary  sewers,  the  Secretary  shall 
organize  an  intergovernmental  committee  on 
combined  storm -sanitary  sewers.  The  com- 
mittee shall  Include  as  members  ilia  repre- 
sentative of  his  department  designated  by 
the  Secretary,  who  shall  serve  as  chairman; 
3 :  representatives  of  State  and  municipal 
agencies  Federal  government  agencifs,  and 
Interstate  and  Intermunlclpal  agencies,  en- 
gaged in  significant  research,  development,  or 
jther  work  on  the  problems  of  combined 
su>rm-»anltary  sewers,  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary; and  i3i  other  persons  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  who  In  his  opinion  would  make 
a  contribution  to  solving  the  problems  of 
combined  storm-sanitary  sewers  " 

Sec  8  Section  7  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  '.o  read  as 
follows 

"W*TXR  QfALrrT  STWJDAEBS  .\ND   PLANS 

■Skc.  7.  (a)(1)  With  the  objective  of  abat- 
ing and  preventing  water  pollution,  and 
.preserving  and  enhancing  the  quality  of  the 
Nation's  water  resources,  the  Secretary  shall 
encourage  each  SUte.  and  each  Interstate 
water  pollution  control  agency  having  the 
necessary  authority,  to  adopt  before  June  30, 
1368.  water  quality  standards  and  a  plan  for 
the  Implementation  and  enforcement  of  such 
standards,  applicable  to  tlie  navigable  and 
interstate  waters  within  such  State  or  within 
the  purview  of  such  Interstate  water  pollu- 
tion control  agency,  and  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section 

(3)  Standards  of  water  quality  shall  be 
such  as  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
welfare,  enhance  the  quality  of  the  water 
f ->r  public  water  supplies,  propagation  of  fish 
and  wildlife,  recreational,  agricuitural.  In- 
dustrial and  other  legitimate  uses,  and  serve 
the  p'lrpoees  of  this  Act 

"1 3  I  Water  quality  standards  plans.  In  ad- 
dition to  establishing  standards  of  water 
quality,  shall — 

I  A  I  provide  for  the  administration  or  for 
the  supervision  of  the  administration  of  the 
plan  by  the  State  water  pollution  control 
:igency,  or.  in  the  case  of  a  plan  submitted  by 
an  Interstate  agency,  by  such  agency; 

'  iB;  provide  that  such  agency  will  make 
reports,  in  such  form  and  containing  such 
infiimiatlon  as  the  Secretary  may  from  time 
to  time  reasonably  require  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  this  Act; 


"(C)  set  for  tb«  plans,  policies,  and 
methods  to  be  followed  In  carrying  out  the 
plan  and  In  its  administration; 

"(D)  provide  for  extension  or  Improve- 
ment of  the  State  or  interstate  program 
for  prevention  and  control  of  water  pollu- 
tion; 

"(E)  provide  such  accounting,  budgeting, 
and  other  fiscal  methods  and  procedures  as 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  the  plan. 

"(b)(1)  If  the  Governor  of  a  State  or  a 
State  water  pollution  control  agency,  <H'  an 
Interstate  water  pollution  control  agency, 
files,  within  six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Clean  Waters  Act,  of  1966, 
a  letter  of  Intent  that  such  State  or  such 
Interstate  agency,  after  public  hearings,  will 
before  June  30,  1968,  adopt  water  quality 
standards  and  a  water  quality  standards  plan 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (a),  and  If 
such  standards  and  plan  are  established  In 
accordance  with  the  letter  of  Intent,  and  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  State 
or  such  Interstate  agency  standards  and  plan 
are  consistent  with  subsection  (a),  such 
standards  and  plan  shall  thereafter  be  appli- 
cable to  the  navigable  and  Interstate  waters 
in  such  State  or  within  the  purview  of  such 
Interstate  water  pollution  control  agency. 

"(2)  If  a  State  or  an  Interstate  agency  does 
not  (A)  file  a  letter  of  Intent  or  (B)  estab- 
lish water  quality  standards  and  a  water 
quality  standards  plan  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (a),  or  If  the  Secretary  or  the 
Governor  of  any  State  or  any  Interstate  water 
pollution  control  agency  affected  by  water 
quality  standards  and  a  plan  established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  desires  a  revision  In 
such  standards  or  plan,  the  Secretary  may, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  a  conference  of 
representatives  of  appropriate  Federal  de- 
(>artments  and  agencies,  Interstate  agencies, 
States,  municipalities,  and  Industries  In- 
volved, promulgate  water  quality  standards 
and  a  water  quality  standards  plan  In  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
applicable  to  the  navigable  ejid  Interstate 
waters  In  such  State  or  within  the  purview  of 
such  Interstate  water  pollution  control 
agency. 

"(3)  If  at  any  time  prior  to  30  days  after 
standards  have  been  promulgated  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  any  State  aff^ected  by  such  standards 
petitions  the  Secretary  for  a  hearing,  the 
Secretary  shall  call  a  public  hearing,  to  be 
held  In  or  near  one  or  more  of  the  places 
where  the  water  quality  standards  will  take 
effect,  before  a  Hearing  Board  of  five  or  more 
persons  appointed  by  the  Secretary.  Bach 
State  which  would  be  affected  by  such  stand- 
ards shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  select 
one  member  of  the  Hearing  Board.  TTie  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  other  affected 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  shall  each 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  select  a  member 
of  the  Hearing  Board  and  not  less  than  a 
majority  of  the  Hearing  Board  shall  be  per- 
sons other  than  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  members  of  the  Board  who  are 
not  officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States, 
while  participating  in  the  hearing  conducted 
by  such  Hearing  Board  or  otherwise  engaged 
on  the  work  of  such  Hearing  Board,  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
$100  per  diem,  Including  travel  time,  and 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorised  by  law  (5  U.S  C  73b- 
2)  for  persons  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently.  Notice  of  such  hear- 
ing shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter and  given  to  the  State  water  pollution 
control  agencies.  Interstate  agencies,  and 
munlclpalltlea  involved  at  least  30  days  prior 
to  the  date  of  such  bearing.    On  the  basis  of 


the  evidence  presented  at  such  hearing,  the 
Hearing  Board  shall  make  findings  as  to 
whether  the  standards  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  should  be  approved  or  modified 
and  transmit  its  findings  to  the  Secretary. 
If  the  Hearing  Board  approves  the  standards 
as  promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  the  stand- 
ards  shall  take  effect  on  receipt  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Hearing  Board's  recommenda- 
tions. If  the  Hearing  Board  recommends 
modifications  in  the  standards  as  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall 
promulgate  revised  regulations  setting  forth 
standards  of  water  quality  in  accordance 
with  the  Hearing  Board's  recommendations 
which  win  become  effective  immediately 
upon  promulgation. 

"(c)  (1)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1966,  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  •100,000.000  for  grants  to  States  and  to 
interstate  water  pollution  control  agencies  to 
assist  them  In  meeting  the  costs  of  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  water  quality  standards 
and  plans  as  provided  by  subsection  (a),  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  training  personnel  for 
State  and  local  water  pollution  control  work. 
"(2)  The  portion  of  the  stmis  appropriated 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  for  a  fiscal  year 
which  shall  be  available  for  grants  to  Inter- 
state agencies  and  the  portion  thereof  which 
shall  be  available  for  grants  to  States  shall 
be  specified  In  the  Act  appropriating  such 
sums. 

"(3)  Prom  such  sums  the  Secretary  shall 
make  grants  of  up  to  90  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  establishing  and  maintaining  water 
quality  standards  and  plans,  the  amount — 
"(A)  for  any  State  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  financial  need 
and  the  extent  of  the  water  pollution  prob- 
lem, and  allotted  by  him  to  the  respective 
States  according  to  such  regulations  as  he 
shall  devise;  and 

"(B)  for  any  Interstate  agency  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  on  such  basis  as  he 
finds  reasonable  and  eqtiltable,  and  allotted 
by  him  according  to  such  regnlatlona  as  he 
shall  devise,  but  such  regulations  relating 
to  the  portion  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the 
Interstate  agency's  plan  which  shall  be  borne 
by  the  United  States  shall  be  designed  to 
place  such  agencies,  so  far  as  practicable, 
on  a  basis  similar  to  that  of  the  States. 

"(4)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing. 
finds  that  the  water  quality  standards  or  the 
water  quality  standards  plan  established  by 
the  Governor  of  a  State  or  a  State  water  pol- 
lution control  agency,  or  an  interstate  water 
pollution  control  agency,  under  subsection 
(a),  has  been  so  changed  that  it  fails  to 
comply  In  whole  or  in  part  with  the  require- 
ments of  such  subsection,  he  shall  notify 
such  State  or  such  interstate  agency  that  no 
further  i>ayments  will  be  made  under  this 
subsection  (or  In  his  discretion  that  further 
payments  will  not  be  made  for  the  part  of 
the  standards  or  plan  affected  by  such  fail- 
ure) until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  will  no 
longer  be  any  such  failure.  Until  he  Is  so 
satisfied,  the  Secretary  shall  make  no  ftirther 
payments  to  such  State  or  such  interstate 
agency,  as  the  case  may  be,  under  this  section 
(or  shall  limit  payments  to  parts  of  tbs 
standards  and  plan  In  which  there  is  no  such 
failure). 

"(5)  If  any  State  or  any  interstate  agency 
Is  dissatisfied  with  the  Secretary's  action 
with  respect  to  It  under  this  subsection.  It 
may  appeal  to  the  United  States  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  clrciilt  in  which  such  State  (M 
any  of  the  member  States.  In  the  case  of  an 
interstate  agency)  is  located.  The  summons 
and  notice  of  appeal  may  be  served  at  any 
place  in  the  United  States.  The  findings  of 
fact  by  the  Secretary,  unless  contrary  to  the 
weight  of  the  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive; 
but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  re- 
mand the  case  to  the  Secretary  to  take  fur- 
ther evidence,  and  the  Secretary  may  there- 
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upon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact 
and  may  modify  his  previous  action.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  like- 
irise  be  conclusive  imless  contrary  to  the 
weight  of  the  evidence.  The  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  to  set  It  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
The  Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as 
provided  In  title  28,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 1254. 

"id)  The  method  of  computing  and  pay- 
ing amounts  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  shall 
be  as  follows : 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  each  calendar  quarter  or  other 
period  prescribed  by  him,  estimate  the 
amount  to  be  paid  to  each  State  or  to  each 
Interstate  agency  under  the  provisions  of 
such  subsection  for  such  period,  such 
estimate  to  be  based  on  such  records  of  the 
State  or  the  Interstate  agency  and  Informa- 
tion furnished  by  It,  and  such  other  inves- 
tigation, as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  State 
or  to  the  Interstate  agency,  from  the  allot- 
ment available  therefor,  the  amount  so  esti- 
mated by  him  for  any  period,  reduced  or 
Increased,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  any  sum 
(not  previously  adjusted  under  this  para- 
graph) by  which  he  finds  that  his  estimate 
of  the  amount  to  be  paid  such  State  or  such 
interstate  agency  for  any  prior  period  under 
such  subsection  was  greater  or  less  than  the 
amount  which  should  have  been  paid  to  such 
State  or  such  agency  for  such  prior  period 
under  such  subsection.  Such  payments 
shall  be  made  through  the  disbursing  facili- 
ties of  the  Treasury  Department,  in  such 
installments  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine." 

Sec.  7.  Section  8  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  to  read 
u  follows: 

"GRANTS  rOR  CONSTRUCTION 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  any  State,  municipality, 
commimlty,  or  Interstate  or  Intermunlclpal 
water  pollution  control  e^ncy  for  the  con- 
struction of  sewage  collection  and  treat- 
ment systems,  Including  completion  and 
improvement  of  existing  systems,  their  ex- 
tension to  residential  areas  and  industrial 
establishments  not  Included  in  them,  and 
the  formation  of  Intermxinlcipal  systems,  to 
prevent  the  discharge  of  untreated  or  In- 
adequately treated  sewage  or  other  waste 
loto  any  waters,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
reports,  plans  and  specifications  in  con- 
nection therewith. 

"(b)  Federal  granto  under  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  limitations : 

"(1)  no  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project 
pursuant  to  this  section  unless  such  project 
shall  have  been  approved  by  the  appropriate 
State  water  pollution  control  agency  or  agen- 
cies and  by  the  Secretary  and  unless  such 
project  is  Included  in  a  comprehensive  plan 
developed  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

"(2)  grants  for  projects  shall  be  made  In 
the  amount  of  90  per  centum  of  the  esti- 
mated reasonable  cost  thereof  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary:  Provided,  That  If  a  State 
agrees  to  pay  50  per  centum  of  the  balance 
remaining  after  the  Secretary  has  esUblished 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  share,  that  share 
•hall  be  Increased  by  the  Secretary  by  an 
amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  tliat  bal- 
&hce:  Provided  further.  That  the  grantee 
agrees  to  pay  the  remaining  cost:  Provided 
fw-tker.  That,  In  the  case  of  a  project  which 
wiU  serve  more  than  one  municipality  the 
SecreUry  shall,  on  such  basis  as  he  de- 
termines to  be  reasonable  and  equitable,  al- 
locate to  each  municipality  to  be  served  by 
«ich  project  iu  share  of  the  estimated  rea- 
»nable  coet  of  such  project,  and  shall  then 
apply  the  limitations  provided  in  this  clause 
(2)  to  each  such  share  as  if  It  were  a  separate 


project  to  determine  the  maximum  amotmt 
of  any  grant  which  could  be  made  imder  this 
section  with  respect  to  each  such  share; 

"(3)  no  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project 
under  this  section  until  the  applicant  has 
made  provision  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
for  a«urlng  that  the  system  possesses  the 
fiexlbllity  and  capacity  for  expansion  neces- 
sary for  adapting  It  to  future  needs  and  de- 
mands, and  for  proper  and  efficient  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  system  after  comple- 
tion of  the  construction  thereof;  and 

"(4)  no  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project 
under  this  section  unless  such  project  Is  in 
conformity  with  the  State  water  quality 
standards  plan  submitted  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  7  and  has  been  certified 
by  the  State  water  pollution  control  agency 
as  entitled  to  priority  over  other  eligible 
projects  on  the  basis  of  fljianclal  and  water 
pollution  control  needs. 

"(c)  In  determining  the  desirability  of 
projects  and  of  approving  Federal  financial 
aid  in  connection  therewith,  consideration 
shall  be  given  by  the  Secretary  to  the  public 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  construction 
and  the  propriety  of  Federal  aid  in  such  con- 
struction, the  relation  of  the  ultimate  cost 
of  the  project  to  the  public  Interest  and  to 
the  public  necessity  for  the  project,  the  con- 
tribution of  the  project  to  the  Improvement 
of  water  quality  and  the  preservation  and 
enhancement  of  water  resources,  and  the  use 
by  the  applicant  of  comprehensive  regional 
or  metropolitan  area  planning.  The  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  for 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  allotted  to  the  States 
by  the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions, as  follows: 

"(1)  60  per  centum  of  such  stuns  in  the 
ratio  that  the  population  of  each  State  bears 
to  the  population  of  all  the  States,  and 

"(2)   50  per  centtun  of  such  sums  in  the 
ratio  that  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
the  per  capita  Income  of  the  United  States 
by  the  per  capita  Income  of  such  State  bears 
to   the  sum   of   such   quotients   for   all    the 
States.     All  sums  in  excess  of  $2,000,000,000 
appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  for 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Sec- 
retary from  time  to  time.  In  accordance  with 
regulations,  m  the  ratio  that  the  population 
of  each  State  bears  to  the  population  of  all 
States.    Sums  allotted  to  a  State  under  the 
two  preceding  sentences  which  are  not  ob- 
ligated within  six  months  following  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  were  allotted 
because  of  a  lack  of  projects  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  State  water  pollution  control 
agency   under    subsection    (b)     (1)    of   this 
section  and  certified  as  entitled  to  priority 
under  subsection    (b)    (4)    of   this   section, 
shall  be  reallotted  by  the  Secretary,  on  such 
basis  as  he  determines  to  be  reasonable  and 
equitable  and  In  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  him,  to  States  having  proj- 
ects approved  under  this  section  for  which 
grants  have  not  been  made  because  of  lack 
of   funds:    Provided,    however.   That    when- 
ever a  State  has  funds  subject  to  reallocation 
and  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  need  for  a 
project  In  a  community  In  such  State  Is  due 
In  part  to  any  Federal  Institution  or  Federal 
construction  activity,  he  may.  prior  to  such 
reallocation,  make  an  additional  grant  with 
respect   to   such   project   which    will    In    his 
Judgment  reflect  an  equitable  contribution 
for  the  need  caused  by  such  Federal  Institu- 
tion or  activity.     Any  ama  made  available 
to  a  State  by  reallotment  under  the  preced- 
ing  sentence   shall    be    In    addition    to   any 
funds  otherwise  allotted  to  such  State  under 
this  Act.     The  allotments  of  a  State  under 
the   second,    third,   and   fourth    sentence   of 
this  subsection  shall  be  available.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  tills  section,  for 
payments  with  respect  to  projects  in  such 
State  which  have  been  approved  under  this 
section.     For  purposes  of  this  section,  popu- 
lation shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 


latest  decennial  census  for  which  figures 
are  available,  as  certified  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  and  per  capita  income  for  each 
State  and  for  the  United  States  shall  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  the 
per  capita  Incomes  of  the  States  and  of  the 
continental  United  States  for  the  three  most 
recent  consecutive  years  for  which  satis- 
factory data  are  available  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

"(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1966.  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding 
five  fiscal  years.  $3,000,000,000  for  the  ptir- 
pose  of  making  grants  under  this  section. 
The  sums  so  appropriated  shall  renaain 
available  until  expended. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  make  payments 
under  this  section  through  the  dlsbtirslng 
facilities  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
Ftmds  so  paid  shall  be  used  exclusively  to 
meet  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  project 
for  which  the  amount  was  paid.  As  used  In 
this  section  the  term  'construction'  Includes 
preliminary  planning  to  determine  the  eco- 
nomic and  engineering  feasibility  of  proj- 
ects, the  engineering,  architectural,  legal,  fis- 
cal, and  economic  investigations  and  studies, 
surveys,  designs,  plans,  working  drawings, 
specifications,  procedures,  and  other  action 
necessary  to  the  construction  of  systems; 
and  the  erection,  building,  acquisition,  al- 
teration, remodeling,  improvement,  or  exten- 
sion of  systems;  and  the  inspection  and  su- 
pervision of  the  construction  of  systems. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  In- 
crease the  amount  of  a  grant  made  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  by  an  addi- 
tional 1  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such 
grant  for  any  project  which  has  been  certi- 
fied to  him  by  an  official  State,  metropolitan, 
or  regional  planning  agency  empowered  un- 
der State  or  local  laws  or  interstate  compact 
to  perform  metropolitan  or  regional  plan- 
ning for  a  metropolitan  area  within  which 
the  assistance  is  to  be  used,  or  other  agency 
or  Instrumentality  designated  for  such  pur- 
poses by  the  Governor  (or  Governors  In  the 
case  of  interstate  planning)  as  being  in  con- 
formity with  the  comprehensive  plan  devel- 
oped or  In  process  of  development  for  such 
metropolitan  area.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'metropolitan  area' 
means  either  (1)  a  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  except  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  President  as  not  being  appropriate  for 
the  purposes  hereof,  or  (2)  any  urban  area. 
Including  those  surrounding  areas  that  form 
an  economic  and  socially  related  region, 
taking  Into  consideration  such  factors  as 
present  and  future  population  trends  and 
patterns  of  urban  growth,  location  of  trans- 
portation facilities  and  systems,  and  dis- 
tribution of  industrial,  commercial,  residen- 
tial, govemmenui.  Institutional,  and  other 
activities,  which  In  the  opinion  of  the  Presi- 
dent lends  Itself  as  being  appropriate  for  the 
purix)8es  hereof. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  instire  that  all  labor- 
'ers  and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors 
or  subcontractors  on  projects  for  which 
grants  are  made  under  tlils  section  shall  be 
paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  pre- 
vailing for  the  same  type  of  work  on  similar 
construction  In  the  Immediate  locality,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  In 
accordance  with  the  Act  of  March  3.  1931, 
as  amended,  known  as  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
(46  Stat.  1494:  40  U.S.C  .  sees  276a  through 
27«a-6) .  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respyect  to  the  labor  standards  sp>eclfied 
in  this  subsection,  the  authority  and  func- 
tions set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 14  of  1960  (15  P.R,  3176;  84  Stat.  1287; 
5  use.  133Z-15)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13.  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948; 
40  use.  276c ). 
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"(h)  Any  State  that  shall  use  the  proceeds 
of  bonds  Issued  by  the  State,  county,  city, 
or  other  political  subdivision  of  the  State 
for  the  couEtruction  of  one  or  more  projects 
which  otherwise  would  be  eligible  for  a  grant 
under  this  section  may  claim  psyrnent  of 
any  portion  of  thfe  rums  allotted  or  reallotted 
to  It  under  this  section  to  aid  In  the  retire- 
ment of  the  principal  of  such  bonds  at  their 
maturities,  to  the  extent  that  the  proceeds  of 
such  bonds  hnve  been  actually  expended  In 
the  construction  of  one  or  more  of  such 
projects.  Such  claim  for  payment  may  be 
m.^de  only  when  all  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  have  been  compiled  with  to  the  same 
extent  and  with  the  same  effect  as  though 
payment  were  to  be  made  to  the  State  for  a 
project  for  future  construction,  and  the 
Ped«ral  share  payable  with  respect  to  such 
project  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  which 
a  grant  could  have  been  made  under  this 
section  for  such  project. 

"iltil)  Upon  application  the  Secretary 
may  maice  a  loan  to  any  State,  municipality, 
ur  i-.teriiiunlclpaJ  or  interstate  agency  which 
he  hiifi  agreed  to  make  a  grant  to  pursuant 
to  tlaa  section,  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to 
finance  Ito  share  of  the  cost  of  construction 
for  which  such  grant  is  made.  Any  such 
loan  shall  be  made  only  (A)  after  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  State,  munici- 
pality, or  agent  y  has  made  satisfactory  pro- 
vision for  assuring  proper  and  efficient 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  treatment 
works  being  constructed  after  completion  of 
such  construction,  and  (B)  if  such  State, 
municipality,  or  agency  shows  it  Is  unable 
to  secure  such  funds  from  non-Federal 
sources  upon  terms  and  conditions  which 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  reasonable 
and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
secilon  Loans  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
sliail  bear  interest  at  a  rate  which  the  Secre- 
Ury  determines  to  be  adequate  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  funds  to  the  Treasury  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  current  average 
yields  of  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  having  maturities  com- 
p.ir.tble  to  the  maluniies  of  loans  made  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection. 

■.a  I  Loans  pursuant,  to  this  subsection 
shall  mature  wahin  such  period  as  may  be 
Ue't ':i...-iPd  by  th"  .-secretary  to  be  appro- 
u:  :.  t  exce(xi-:ie  forty  years. 
r  .er?  .i.'-f'  Hereby  authorized  to  be 
i.itx:  -.;:;  su:ns  as  may  be  necessary 
:j'u\  '.he  purpcwes  of  this  subsection 
r^  exci'd  H  •  ;tai  of  » 1.000. 000.000. 
.  r  i  >,tii.-i  ;;  irs'.iint  to  this  subsection 
w:r.h  ■  -fpt^,  :  '.  .<nv  ,;ie  project  shall  exceed 
an  amount,  eciii.ii  to  lu  per  centum  of  such 
total." 

Skc  8  Section  10  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"ENroRCEMK>rr  or  wateb  POLLtrnoN  abate- 

MElrr  AND  PREVENTION 

•■Sec.  10.  (a)  (1)  The  discharge  of  sewage 
into  interstate  or  navigable  waters  within 
or  adjaceat  to  any  State  or  State?,  or  into 
tributaries  of  such  waters,  which  reduces  or 
threatens  to  reduce  at  a  future  time,  the 
quality  of  such  waters  below  the  water 
qUillty  standards  established  pursuant  to 
section  7  is  subject  to  permanent  abatement 
and  prevention  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (b).  as  administered  by  the  Secretary 
through  the  organizr.tlon  created  by  this 
section. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shaU  establish  as  an 
independent  p«rt  of  the  Administration  es- 
tablished by  section  2,  an  Enforcement  Divi- 
sion f  hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  Division')  to  conduct  all  of  the  scientific 
ind  technical,  as  well  as  the  administrative, 
iega;.  and  Investigatory  Iimctlons  necessary 
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to  carry  out  subsection  (b).  The  Secretary 
shall  designate  major  river  drainage  basins, 
or  parts  of  such  basins,  as  water  pollution 
abatement  and  prevention  enforcement  re- 
gions (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
'Regions'),  employing  economic,  demographic, 
political  and  other  such  criteria  to  determine 
the  extent  and  botindarles  of  each  such  Re- 
gion. Each  Region  shall  have  an  enforce- 
ment organization  which  shall  possess  the 
authority,  responsibility,  staff,  and  resources 
to  administer  and  apply  fully  within  the  re- 
gion the  provisions  of  subsection  ( b ) . 

"(3)  The  head  of  the  Division  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, and  his  compensation  shall  be  fixed, 
by  the  Secretary,  and  the  Secretary  shall 
delegate  to  him  authority  and  responsibility 
for  the  administration  and  application  of 
subsection  (b).  The  head  of  the  Division 
shall  obtain  the  administrative,  professional, 
technical,  and  clerical  staff  of  the  Division 
from  within  or  outside  the  Department  as  di- 
rected by  the  Secretary  and  authorized  by 
law;  and  he  may  delegate  any  of  his  func- 
tions to.  or  otherwise  authorize  their  per- 
formance by,  any  person  assigned  or  detailed 
to  the  Division. 

"(4)  For  the  purpose  of  detecting,  meas- 
uring, and  tracing  pollutants  which  are  de- 
grading or  threaten  to  degrade  the  quality 
of  interstate  or  navigable  waters  or  tribu- 
taries thereto,  below  the  standards  estab- 
lished piirsuant  to  section  7.  the  Secretary 
shall  maintain,  by  such  means  and  proce- 
dures as  he  considers  appropriate,  a  system 
for  surveillance  of  all  interstate  and  naviga- 
ble waters.  This  surveillance  system  shall 
be  used  primarily  for  enforcement  ptirposes. 
although  It  may  also  serve  such  research  pur- 
poses at  the  Secretary  shall  direct. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
make  and  enforce  any  rules  and  regulations,  ■• 
and  establish  any  offices,  functions,  and  ac- 
tivities not  specifically  authorized  herein, 
which  he  considers  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

■'(b)(1)  Reports  or  complaints  that  the 
discharge  of  sewage  Is  degrading,  or  will 
degrade  at  some  future  time,  the  quality 
of  some  portion  of  Interstate  or  navigable 
waters,  or  of  tributaries  thereto,  below  the 
standards  established  pursuant  to  section  7 
shall  be  received  by  the  Secretary,  by  the 
head  of  the  Administration,  the  head  of  the 
Division,  or  the  head  of  a  Region  within 
the  Division,  from  the  surveillance  system 
established  by  subsection  (a)(4),  from  the 
Governor  of  a  State,  a  State  water  pollution 
control  agency,  an  Interstate  water  pollu- 
tion control  agency,  the  governing  body  of 
a  municipality,  an  Intermunlclpal  agency, 
or  from  a  private  organization,  agency,  or 
individual.  The  head  of  the  Region  within 
which  the  alleged  degradation  of  water  qual- 
ity Is  occurring,  or.  In  the  event  that  two 
or  more  Regions  are  Involved,  the  head  of 
that  Region  In  which  are  located  the  major 
sources  of  sewage  responsible  for  the  alleged 
degradation  of  water  quality,  shall  Initiate 
and  carry  through  the  enforcement  proceed- 
ings established  by  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Upon  the  receipt  of  a  report  under 
paragraph  (1).  the  head  of  a  Region  shall 
notify  the  Governor  of  the  Stat«  Involved, 
and  such  other  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions ;i8  he  considers  appropriate  and  as  the 
Secretary  may  direct.  He  shall  also  Immedi- 
ately undertake  a  preliminary  study  and 
Investigation  to  determine  the  existence, 
character,  scope,  and  sources  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  water  quality  alleged  in  the  report. 
If  he  determines,  on  the  basis  of  the  findings 
of  this  study  and  Investigation,  and  in  no 
case  more  than  4S  days  after  the  receipt  of 
the  original  report,  (A)  that  the  degradation 
of  water  quality  alleged  in  the  report  is  not 
occurring,  or  that  It  Is  occurring,  but  that 


the  party  or  parties  discharging  the  sewage 
responsible  for  this  degradation  have  under- 
taken a  program  which.  In  his  Judgment,  will 
abate  and  prevent  the  degradation  of  water 
quality  within  a  reasonable  period,  he  shall 
so  Inform  the  party  which  submitted  the 
report,  the  Governor  of  the  State  Involved, 
and  such  other  public  and  private  orga- 
nizations and  agencies  as  he  considers  ap- 
propriate, stating  in  full  the  findings  of  the 
study  and  Investigation  which  support  this 
conclusion;  (B)  that  the  degradation  ol 
water  quality  alleged  in  the  report  is  occur- 
ring and  that  no  program  which  wUl  abate 
and  prevent  the  degradation  of  water  quality 
within  a  reasonable  period  has  been  under- 
taken, he  shall  convene  at  a  convenient  loca- 
tion, and  after  a  15-day  notification  to  par- 
ticipants, a  conference  of  public  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations  Involved,  and 
such  other  parties  as  he  considers  appro- 
priate, and  shall  serve  as  Its  chairman. 

"(3)  The  conference  shall  consider  the 
findings  of  the  study  and  Investigation  un- 
dertaken to  substantiate  the  report  of  water 
quality  degradation,  and  such  other  infor- 
mation as  may  be  placed  before  it  by  any 
of  the  participants.  It  may  also  request  that 
additional  studies  and  Investigations  be  con- 
ducted, and  hold  public  hearings.  Within 
30  days  after  It  has  convened,  the  conference 
shall  prepare  and  issue  a  conference  report 
which  shall  (A)  specify  In  detail  the  scope, 
character,  and  soiu'ces  of,  (B)  determine  and 
assign  responsibility  for,  and  (C)  present 
recommendations  regarding  the  steps  to  be 
taken  to  abate  and  prevent  the  discharge  of 
sewage  causing  the  degradation  of  water 
quality  which  the  conference  was  convened 
to  consider. 

"(4)  On  the  basis  of  the  findings,  conclu- 
sions, and  recommendations  of  this  confer- 
ence report,  and  within  45  days  after  it  is 
Issued,  the  head  of  the  enforcement  region 
responsible  for  the  enforcement  proceedings 
shall  issue  abatement  and  prevention  orders 
to  the  party  or  parties  designated  In  the  con- 
ference report  as  being  responsible  for  the 
sewage  discharges  causing  the  degradation  of 
water  quality  to  take  action  to  permanently 
stop  such  discharges.  Including  the  construc- 
tion. Improvement,  and  expansion  of  any 
aspect  of  a  sewage  collection  and  disposal 
system;  he  shall  also  Indicate  in  such  orders 
the  period  of  time  within  which  such  actions 
must  be  taken  and  completed. 

"(5)  The  head  of  a  Region  within  which 
Is  located  a  party  to  which  an  abatement 
and  prevention  order  Is  directed  shall  assess, 
through  the  water  quality  surveillance  sys- 
tem established  by  subeectlon  (a)(4),  by 
direct  ln8f)€Ctlon  of  premises  and  Installa- 
tions, and  by  other  means,  the  progress  of 
such  a  party  In  fulfilling  the  terms  of  the 
order.  If  he  concludes  that  a  party  Is  will- 
fully falling  or  neglecting  to  fulfill  the  terms 
of  an  order  directed  to  It,  and  the  party  Is 
not  appealing  the  order  to  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (6),  he  shall  request  a 
United  States  district  attorney  to  bring  suit 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  secure 
compliance  to  the  order. 

"(6)  Any  party  subject  to  an  abatement 
and  prevention  order  under  paragraph  (4), 
or  the  Governor  or  the  water  pollution  con- 
trol agency  of  the  State  in  which  such  a 
party  is  located,  may  appeal  to  the  Secretary 
for  relief  from  all  or  any  part  of  the  order. 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  within  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  a  permanent  appeals 
advisory  board,  staffed  by  competent  persons 
appointed  by  him,  to  advise  him  on  the  dis- 
position of  appeals  from  abatement  and  pre- 
vention orders.  When  an  appeal  Is  referred 
to  It,  the  advisory  board  shall  review  the 
conference  report  and  the  abatement  and 
prevention  order  based  on  It  as  provided  hy 


paragraphs  (3)  and  (4).  It  may  also  request 
additional  Information  and  hold  public  hear- 
ings. It  shall  then  make  a  recommendation 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  disposition  of  the 
ippeal.  Upon  receiving  the  recommendation 
of  the  appeals  advisory  board,  and  in  no  case 
more  than  45  days  after  the  appeal  is  re- 
ceived, the  Secretary  shall  (A)  reafiarm  the 
original  abatement  and  prevention  order,  in 
which  case  the  responsible  Region  head  shall 
proceed  according  to  paragraph  (4);  or  (B) 
he  shall  direct  the  Region  head  who  issued 
the  original  abatement  and  prevention  order 
;o  amend  the  order,  or  to  consider  It  for 
amendment,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Secre- 
tary may  f  tirther  direct  him  to  reconvene  the 
conference  provided  by  paragraph  (2).  If 
an  amended  order  Is  Issued,  the  responsible 
.Region  head  shall  then  proceed  according  to 
paragraph  (4). 

"(c)  (1)  In  administering  this  section. 
tvery  effort  shall  be  made  to  encourage  and 
assist  the  States  and  municipalities,  inter- 


state and  inter-municlpal  agencies,  and  pri- 
vate agencies  and  organizations,  to  act  to 
detect,  prevent,  and  abate  pollution  under 
the  provisions  of  this  and  other  Acts,  but 
action  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  deferred  when  they  fall  to  do 
so  reasonably  and  promptly. 

"(2)  Enforcement  proceedings  under  sub- 
section (b)  may  be  terminated  at  any  point 
when  It  Is  determined  that  the  party  or  par- 
ties Involved  have  undertaken  a  program 
which  will  abate  and  prevent  the  degradation 
of  water  quality  within  a  reasonable  period." 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  13  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  The  term  'sewage"  means  water-di- 
luted and  water-borne  wastes  of  all  kinds 
from  domestic,  public,  commercial,  indus- 
trial, and  agricultural  buildings,  installa- 
tions, and  operations,  and  from  public  streets 
and  highways. 


'(d)  The  term  'collection  and  treatment 
system'  Includes  related  drainage,  feeder, 
trunk,  lateral,  and  Interceptor  pipelines, 
treatment  works,  pumping  stations,  outfall 
pipelines,  conversion  facilities,  and  all  an- 
cillary pipelines,  structures,  and  equipment 
Involved  In  collecting  and  treating  sewage." 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
redesignating  paragraphs  (d),  (e),  and  (f) 
as  (e),  (f),  and  (g).  respectively,  and  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph 
as  follows: 

"(h)  The  term  'Intermunlclpal  agency' 
means  an  agency  of  two  or  more  municipali- 
ties established  by  or  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment or  compact  approved  by  the  State  In 
which  they  are  located,  or  any  other  agency 
of  two  or  more  municipalities,  having  sub- 
stantial powers  or  duties  pertaining  to  the 
control  of  jwjllutlon  of  waters." 

Sec.  10.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1, 
1966. 


CiiAN  Waters  Act  of  1966 — A  Comparative  Analysis  or  the  Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Federal  Wathi  Pollution  Contbol  Act  as 

Amended 
(Would  amend  sections  1.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  13.)  (Amendments  would  be  effective  July  1,  1966.) 

Present  law  Proposed  amendment 

sxcnoN  1 


(a)  Purpose  of  the  act  Is  to  enhance  the  value  of  water  resources 
and  establish  a  national   policy  for  water  pollution  control. 


(a)  Congress  declares  that  water  pollution  Is  seriously  threaten- 
ing the  quality  of  human  life  and  the  survival  of  all  living  things; 
that  efforts  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments  are  inadequate 
to  control  pollution;  that  States  and  municipalities  have  primary 
responsibility  for  pollution  control,  and  the  Federal  Government 
Is  to  give  them  technical  and  financial  aid;  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  act  to  control  pollution  when  the  States  and  munici- 
palities fall  to  do  so;  that  the  Individual  has  a  right  to  pure  water 
resources:  that  no  Individual  or  group  has  a  right  to  pollute  and 
all  must  bear  reeponslbUtty  for  pollution;  that  water,  air.  and  soU 
pollution  must  be  controlled  together;  that  advanced  scientific  and 
engineering  capabilities  must  be  used  to  control  pollution;  and  that 
indispensable  water  resources  must  be  carefully  conserved  and 
exploited. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  the  act  are  to  enhance  the  value  of  water 
resources  and  establish  a  national  p>ollcy  for  water  pollution  control 
by  strengthening  Implementation  and  enforcement  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  encouraging  pollution  control  plan- 
ning by  States  and  municipalities;  encouraging  Interstate  and 
Intermunlclpal  compacts  and  uniform  State  and  municipal  pollu- 
tion control  laws;  providing  financial,  technical  and  other  assistance 
to  States  and  municipalities  for  sewer  system  construction;  and 
financing,  encouraging,  and  carrying  out  research  work  and  demon- 
stration projects  In  water  resources  and  water  pollution. 

(c)  The  act  Is  to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  through  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration  created  by  section  2. 

(d)  The  act  does  not  Impair  the  right  or  Jurisdiction  of  the  States 
with  respect  to  the  waters  of  the  States. 

SECTION   4 

(a)  Secretary  to  encourage  cooperation,  uniform  laws,  and  com-  (a)  Secretary  to  encourage  cooperation,  uniform  laws  and  com- 

pacts among  States  regarding  water  pollution.  pacts  among  States  and  municipalities  regarding  water  pollution. 

SECTION    8 


(b)  In  exercising  Its  Jurisdiction  over  the  waterways  to  control 
pollution,  Congress  recognizee  tht  primary  responsibilities  of  the 
States,  and  Intends  that  the  Federal  Government  provide  financial 
and  technical  aid  to  States,  municipalities,  and  Interstate  agencies, 
and  support  and  conduct  research.  The  act  Is  to  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  through  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion created  by  section  2. 


(c)  The  act  does  not  impair  the  right  or  Jurisdiction  of  the  States 
with  respect  to  the  waters  of  the  States. 


(b)  Secretary  may  Investigate  water  pollution  problems  at  the 
request  of  a  State  or  an  Interstate  agency. 

(d)  Authorizes  $5  mUllon  per  fiscal  year  to  a  total  of  $25  mUUon 
for  pollution  and  treatment  research. 


(b)  Secretary  may  Investigate  water  pollution  problems  at  the 
request  of  a  State,  an  Interstate  or  lntermunlclj>al  agency,  or  a 
municipality  or  community,  with  the  State  participating  In  the 
investigation. 

(d)  Authorizes  $100  million  for  pollution  and  treatment  research 
for  subsequent  fiscal  years. 

(g)  Secretary  may  \ise  the  sewage  collection  and  disposal  facilities 
of  Federal  Installations  for  pollution  and  treatment  research  and 
demonstrations . 


SBCnON   « 

(a)  Secretary  may  make  grants  to  States  and  municipalities,  and 
wlnterstate  and  Intermunlclpal  agencies,  for  research  and  demon- 
rtratlon  work  on  the  problem  of  combined  storm-sanitary  sewers. 


(c)  Authorizes  $20  million  per  fiscal  year  for  current  and  3 
•ucceedlng  fiscal  years  for  research  and  demonstration  work. 


(a)  Secretary  may  make  grants  to  States  and  mxinlclpalitles,  and 
to  interstate  and  Intermunlclpal  agencies,  and  to  private  groupe, 
organizations  and  Individuals,  for  research  and  demonstration  work 
on  the  problem  of  combined  storm -sanitary  sewers,  and  on  advanced 
sewage  collection  and  treatment  systems,  Including  combined 
munlcipal-lndUEtrlal  systems. 

(c)  Authorizes  $100  million  per  fiscal  year  for  the  next  10  fiscal 
years  for  research  and  demonstration  work. 

(d)  A  committee  Is  created  to  guide  and  coordinate  research 
and  development  work  on  combined  sanitary-storm  sewers  with 
members  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  and  private 
groupe  and  organizations. 
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Ci.il* N   VV^TTRS  Act  of  1966— A  Compa*ativ«  Awai,T83  of  th«  PnofosxD  AxnfSKXNTS  TO  THB  Fkdxsai.  Watm  Pou,dtxoi*  Contkol  Act  4S 

Amxmsxd — Oon  tinned 

SKTION    T 

Present  law 
fa)   Authorizes  $5  million  per  fiscal  year  tbrougb  flAcal  year  1968 
for  grants  to  States  and  interstate  agenrtes  to  assist  them  to  meet 
the  cost  of  establishing  and  maintaining  adequate  measurea  (plan) 
for  water  pollution  prevention  and  control. 

fi  Establishes  administrative  criteria  for  pollution  prevention 
and  control  plan. 

gi  Secretary  may  stop  or  reduce  grants  when  a  SUte  or  inter- 
state agency  change*  Its  plan  so  that  It  no  longer  meets  the  estab- 
lished criteria.  A  State  or  Interstate  agency  may  appeal  such 
action  by  the  Secretary  to  a  U  3  court 

hi  Federal  grants  under  subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  less  than 
one-third  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  coet  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  plan. 


>  a  1  Secretary  may  make  grants  to  States  and  municipalities. 
and  interstate  and  intemiuracipal  agencies,  for  projects  for  con- 
struction, improvement,  and  extension  of  treatment  works  and 
ancillary  facilities,  and  outfall  and   interceptor  sewer  lines. 

'b)  Grants  made  In  amounts  up  to  30  pwrcent  of  project  coats, 
but  not  to  exceed  »1,300.000  for  single,  and  $4  800.000  for  multiple, 
municipality  projects 

(dt  Authorizes  $150  million  per  fiscal  year  for  the  current  and 
one  succeeding  fiscal  year  for  grants  At  least  $50  million  of  each 
fiscal  year  appropriation  must  be  used  In  grants  to  mvinlclpalltlea 
of  126,000  or  less  In  population 

(f)  Grants  Increased  by  an  additional  10  percent  of  the  grant 
amount  for  projects  which  are  a  part  of  a  metropolitan  or  regional 
plan. 


Proposed  amendment 

(a)  Secretary  Is  to  encourage  each  State  and  Interstate  agency 
to  establish  befc»^e  June  30,  1968,  water  quality  standards  and  a 
plan  to  Implement  and  enforce  them,  which  adhere  to  use  and 
administrative  criteria  set  forth  In  this  subsection.  Such  etandards 
and  plans  will  apply  to  the  Interstate  or  navigable  waters  within 
the  purview  of  the  State  or  interstate  agency. 

(b)  If  a  State  or  an  Interstate  agency  does  not  establish  such 
standards  and  plan,  the  Secretary  may  do  so  after  holding  a  con- 
ference of  appropriate  public  and  private  parties.  The  Governor 
of  a  State  may  appeal  standards  and  a  plan  lo  Mtabllahed  by  the 
Secretary  to  a  hearing  board  convened  f  ot  that  purpose.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  revise  the  standards  and  plan  according  to  the  recom- 
mendatlons.  If  any,  of  this  board,  after  which  they  will  become 
effective. 

(c)  Authorizes  $100  mUllon  per  fiscal  year  for  the  next  and  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  for  grants  to  States  and  Interstate  agencies  of 
up  to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  establishing  and  maintaining  water 
quality  standards  and  plans.  The  Secretary  may  reduce  or  stop 
grant  payments  If  a  State  or  an  Interstate  agency  changes  Its  water 
quality  stfindards  and  plan  so  that  they  no  longer  meet  the  criteria 
established  by  this  section.  A  State  or  Interstate  agency  may 
appeal  such  an  action  by  the  Secretary  to  a  U.S.  court. 

SECTION    8 

(a)  Secretary  may  make  grants  to  States  and  municipalities 
and  to  Interstate  and  Intermunlclpal  agencies,  for  projects  for  con- 
struction. Improvement,  and  extension  of  treatment  works  and 
ancillary  facilities,  Interceptor,  collection  and  outfall  sewer  lines, 
and  smy  other  asi>ect  of  municipal  sewer  systems. 

(b)  Grants  made  In  amounts  of  90  percent  of  project  costs,  with- 
out an  absolute  ceUlng.  An  addlUonal  1  percent  provided  If  a  State 
pays  50  percent  of  the  non-Pederal  share  of  project  costs. 

(d)  Authorizes  $3  blUlon  per  fiscal  year  for  the  next  6  fiscal  yean 
without  reetrletlon  on  grants  with  respect  to  municipality  size 


(f )  Grants  Increased  by  an  addlUonal  1  percent  of  grant  amount 
for  projects  which  are  a  part  of  a  metropolitan  or  regional  plan. 

(h)  Municipalities  may  recover  through  grants  under  this  section 
funds  previously  expended  for  projects. 

(1)  Establishes  a  loaa  fund  from  which  the  Secretary  may  make 
low-Interest  loans  to  States  and  municipalities,  and  Intermunlcipal 
and  Interstate  agencies,  to  help  them  meet  the  non -Federal  share 
of  project  costs.  Authorizes  funds  up  to  a  totaJ  of  >l  billion  for 
this  purpose. 

■■cnoN  10  

ifti    Pollution  of  interstate  or  navigable  waters  which  endangers 


the  health  aind  welfare  of  any  persons  subject  to  abatement  enfotce- 
ment  proceedings  under  this  section 


(b)    State  and  interstate  pollution  abatement  action  not  to  be 
displaced  by  Federal  enforcement  action  under  this  section  except 

through  a  court  order. 


(d)  In  the  case  of  interstate  pollution  the  Secretary  may,  at  the 
request  of  a  State  Governor  or  pollution  control  agency,  or,  with 
the  permission  of  the  State,  a  municipality  call  a  conference  ot 
the  State  and  Interstate  agencies  affected,  who  may  bring  other 
representatives.  The  Secretary  may  also  call  such  a  conference 
on  the  basis  of  studies-Investigations  he  conducts.  In  the  case 
of  Intrastate  pollution,  the  Secretary  may  call  such  a  conference 
only  at  the  request  of  a  governor, 

(e)  If  the  conference  determines  that  pollution  exists  and  that 
no  progress  toward  abating  it  Is  being  made,  the  Se<:retary  shall 
recommend  abatement  action  to  the  States. 

(f)  If  the  recommended  action  is  not  taken  the  Secretary  shall 
call  a  public  hearing  before  a  hearing  board  appointed  by  him 
from  among  Federal  and  State  agency  representatives.  If  the  boutl 
determines  that  pollution  Is  occurring  and  that  progress  toiward 
abating  it  Is  not  being  made.  It  reconunends  appropriate  measures 
to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  sends  these  reconomeiMlatlons  to 
the  parties  responsible  for  the  p>ollutlon.  and  to  the  State  and 
Interstate  agencies  affected. 


(a)  Pollution  of  interstate  or  navigable  waters  which  reduces 
or  threatens  to  reduce  water  quality  below  the  water  quality  stand- 
ards established  under  section  7  is  subject  to  abatement  enforce- 
ment proceedings  under  this  section. 

The  Secretary  is  to  esUbUsh  an  Independent  pollution  abatement 
enforcement  Division  within  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration, and  enforcement  regions  in  major  river  basins  or  parts 
thereof.  Each  region  shall  possess  an  enforcement  organization 
with  full  authority,  responsibility,  personnel  and  resources  for 
enforcement  work  within  the  region.  The  Secretary  shaU  also 
establish  a  national  water  quality  surveillance  svstem  for  all  Inter- 
state and  navigable  waters  for  enforcement  and'  research  purposes. 

(b)  Reports  of  pollution  may  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  or  the 
head  of  the  Administration,  the  division,  or  a  region,  by  any  govern- 
mental or  private  group  or  Individual  regardless  of  the  sources, 
character,  or  Interstate  or  Intra-state  effects  of  the  pollution.  After 
notifying  the  Statee  affected,  the  head  of  the  appropriate  region 
undertakes  a  study  of  the  reported  ;x>nutlon.  If  he  finds  that 
pollution  la  occurring,  and  that  no  progress  toward  abating  it  1« 
being  planned  or  made,  he  convenes  a  conference  of  public  and 
private  agencies  and  other  parties  Involved,  and  serves  as  itt 
chairman. 


CiXAif  Watkbs  Act  or  1908 — A  CoicrAaaim  Analysis  of  ths  Pkoposxd  Amxndmkn-ts 

Amdtdk) — Continued 

SECTION  10 — continued 


rKE  Fn>EaAZ.  Wana  PoixtmoN  Contkoi.  act  as 


Present  late 
(g)  If  action  to  abate  pollution  Is  stUl  not  taken,  the  Secretary 
may.  In  the  case  of  interstate  pollution,  ask  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General  to  bring  suit  to  gain  abatement.  In  the  case  of  Intrastate 
pollution,  he  may  so  proceed  only  with  the  written  consent  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State  involved. 


Proposed  amendment 

The  conference  considers  reports  and  other  evidence  regarding 
the  reported  pollution,  and  Issues  a  report  detailing  the  character 
and  sources  of,  and  responsibility  for  the  pollution,  and  making 
recommendations  for  abating  and  preventing  It. 

On  the  basis  of  the  conference  report,  the  region  head  Issues 
pollution  abatement  enforcement  orders  to  the  responsible  parties 
named  in  the  report  specifying  appropriate  abatement  action  and 
a  time  period  for  compliance. 

The  region  head  subsequently  assesses  by  various  means  the 
progress  made  by  resf)onsible  parties  In  meeting  the  terms  of  the 
abatement  and  prevention  order.  If  he  concludes  that  the  order 
is  not  being  fulfilled,  he  may  ask  a  U.S.  district  attorney  to  bring 
stilt  to  gain  oompllanoe,  unless  the  order  Is  being  appealed  under 
further  provisions  of  this  section. 

Any  party  subject  to  an  abatement  and  prevention  order,  or  the 
State  in  which  any  such  party  is  located,  may  appeal  an  order  to 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  within  his  office  a 
permanent  appeals  advisory  board,  and  such  appeals  shall  be 
referred  to  it.  The  board  reviews  the  conference  report  on  which 
the  order  was  based,  and  other  evidence,  and  makes  a  dl^>oeitton 
recommendation  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  either  reaffirms 
the  orig^al  order  c«r.  with  a  view  .to  amending  It,  directs  the 
region  head  to  reconvene  the  conference  which  issued  the  report 
on  which  the  order  was  based. 

(c)  Federal  !X>i;utlon  prevention  and  abatecieut  enforcement 
action  under  this  section  shall  be  undertaken  only  when  and  whew 
the  States,  municipalities.  Interstate  or  intermunlcipal  agencies,  or 
private  parties,  fall  to  act  under  this  and  other  acts.  Enforcement 
proceedings  may  be  terminated  at  any  point  when  It  Is  determined 
that  the  parties  involved  have  taken  action  to  abate  and  prevent 
pollution. 

SECTION   is 


(c)  Defines  the  term  "treatment  works"  as  meaning  the  various 
devices  used  In  the  treatment  of  sewage  or  industrial  wastes  of  a 
liquid  nature,  including  the  necessary  Intercepting  sewers,  outfall 
sewers,  pumping,  power,  and  other  equipment,  and  their  appurte- 
nances, and  Includes  any  extensions,  improvements,  remodeling, 
additions,  and  alterations  thereof. 


(c)  Defines  the  term  "sewage"  as  meaning  water-diluted  and 
water-borne  wastes  of  all  kinds  from  domestic,  public,  commercial. 
Industrial,  and  agricultural  btilldlngs.  Installations,  and  operations, 
and  from  public  streets  and  highways. 


(d)  Defines  the  term  "collection  and  treatment  system"  as  mean- 
ing related  drainage,  feeder,  trunk,  lateral,  and  Interceptor  pipe- 
lines, treatment  works,  pumping  stations,  outfall  pip>ellne8.  con- 
version facilities,  and  all  ancillary  pipelines,  stenictures.  and  equip- 
ment Involved  In  collecting  and  treating  sewage. 


BILL  TO  STOP  WASTE  OP  PHS 
MEDICAL  SUPPLIES 

Mr.  PROXMIKE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice has  been  forced  to  destroy  $19  million 
worth  of  medical  supplies — supplies  that 
could  have  relieved  human  suffering  and 
misery  had  they  been  used  before  their 
useful  life  expired  on  some  storage  shelf. 

This  Is  only  the  beginning.  A  year  ago 
the  Public  Health  Service  estimated  that 
$62  million  worth  of  these  stored  sup- 
plies had  deteriorated,  or  would  do  so  in 
a  few  years,  to  the  point  that  they  are 
unfit  for  human  use.  With  eswih  passing 
year,  Mr.  President,  additional  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  supplies  become  dated 
and  must  be  destroyed. 

These  needed  supplies  are  stored  in 
more  than  2,000  locations  around  the 
country  as  part  of  our  civil  defense 
stockpile.  Most  of  them  are  part  of  the 
so-called  packaged  disaster  hospitals — 
200-bed  hospitals  that  are  not  available 
for  current  use  but  are  kept  in  waiting 
for  a  disaster. 

In  these  hospitals  and  in  other  types  of 
storage  are  medicines,  Including  anti- 
biotics, and  rubber  gloves,  adhesive  tape, 
bandages,  aspirin,  medical  equipment  of 
all  kinds.  In  short,  eversrthlng  that  is 
needed  in  a  hospital  of  that  size,  and  It  is 
all  slowly  deteriorating. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  challenging  the 
packaged  hospital  plan  or  the  Public 
Health  Service  for  its  administration  of 


It.  I  am  challenging  the  law — yes,  the 
law — that  Is  forcing  the  health  service  to 
leave  these  medical  supplies  on  the  shelf 
imtil  they  are  no  longer  fit  for  human 
use.  I  propose  to  change  this  restrictive 
law  so  that  these  \1tally  needed  mate- 
rials can  be  taken  out  of  storage  before 
their  shelf  life  expires  and  be  'osed  by 
other  Government  agencies,  sold  as  sur- 
plus or  donated  to  public  or  private  non- 
profit health  organizations. 

The  problem  Is  that  these  supplies 
were  bought  and  stored  as  a  precaution 
against  some  future  disaster.  There  Is 
no  way  in  which  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice can  allow  their  removal  until  their 
storage  life  has  expired  and  they  must 
be  destroyed. 

I  am  proposing  for  myself,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr,  Douglas],  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Montana  fMr, 
Metcalf]  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  to  allow  these  medical  mate- 
rials to  be  designated  "excess"  a  short 
time  before  their  shelf  life  is  ended  As 
excess,  the  materials  would  be  made 
available  through  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  any  Government 
agency  that  might  use  them —including 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

There  have  been  serious  difficulties  en- 
countered whenever  the  Public  Health 
Service  has  attempted  to  transfer  to 
other  agencies  ajiy  materials  no  longer 


required  by  Its  stockpiling  programs 
There  have  been  questions  raised  about 
the  packaging,  the  size,  the  stock  num- 
bers, and  how  the  Public  Health  Service 
was  to  be  reimbursed  for  this  excess 
stock. 

However,  under  pressure  from,  the 
Federal  Procurement  and  Regulation 
Subc-ommlttee  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  headed  by  a  cosponsor  of  this 
bin.  Senator  Douglas,  and  the  Comp- 
troller General,  this  somewhat  dismal 
picture  has  begun  to  change.  There  is 
some  evidence  that  the  Public  Health 
Service,  working  In  conjunction  with  the 
Defense  Department,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  General  Services 
Administration,  may  be  able  tt,  see  that 
these  suiHiIles  are  used  by  other  Gcvern- 
ment  agencies.  An  Interagency  commit- 
tee Is  now  working  on  this,  and  within 
the  last  6  months,  about  $4  tnilllon  worth 
of  supplies  has  been  accepted  by  other 
agencies. 

But  I  am  told  by  officials  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  that  interagency  rotation 
will  not  insure  the  full  use  of  the  pres- 
ently excess  supplies  Nor  could  the  ma- 
terials that  would  be  released  under  my 
bill  be  entirely  disposed  of  in  this  manner. 

So  whatever  portion  other  Government 
agencies  cannot  use  will  be  designated 
surplus  and  disposed  of  either  by  sale — 
or  more  likely — through  donation  to  pub- 
lic and  private  nonprofit  hospitals, 
clinics,  and  similar  institutions. 
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There  are  numerous  State  and  private 
nonprofit  medical  organizations  which 
could  benefit  from  such  donations. 
There  is  ample  precedent  for  giving  as- 
sistance to  these  groups,  and  here  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  assisting  them 
by  allowing  utilization  of  items  that 
otherwise  would  be  destroyed. 

Some  of  the  supplies  could  well  be 
used  by  American  organizations  which 
operate  medical  facilities  overseas  in 
conjunction  with  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams The  Agency  for  International 
Development  has  expressed  Interest  In 
this  possibility. 

The  costs  of  this  program  would  be 
minimal  The  only  direct  cost  to  the 
Ooveniment,  in  most  instances,  would 
be  the  cost  associated  with  the  fact  that 
Items  would  have  to  be  replaced  a  little 
more  quickly  ihan  if  left  in  storage  for 
their  full  shelf  life  Tne  recipient 
would  be  responsible  for  the  cost  of  de- 
livery of  any  donated  supplies. 

In  this  day  and  time,  when  we  are 
making  so  great  an  efTort  to  Improve  the 
medical  care  our  people  receive.  It  seems 
criminal  to  me  that  $19  million  worth 
of  medical  equipment  and  supplies  have 
had  to  be  destroyed  in  the  last  year 
when  they  should  have  been  used  to  heal 
the  sick.  But  the  Public  Health  Service 
had  no  choice.  This  legislation  will  give 
them  a  choice.  It  Is  my  belief  it  will  In- 
sure that  this  reprehensible,  but  pres- 
ently mandator^'  practice  will  be 
stopped. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Recorij.  and  lie  on  the  desk  until  May 
16  so  that  Senators  who  wish  to  do  so 
can  add  their  names  as  cosponsors. 

Tr:-  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  lie  on 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Tl;e  bill  S.  3328'  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  to  provide  for  the  dispos- 
al of  certain  medical  materials  and  sup- 
plies whenever  th.e  remaining  storage  or 
shelf  life  of  such  materials  or  supplies  Is 
too  short  to  justify  their  retention,  and 
:or  other  purposes,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Proxmire  •  for  hlm.self  and  other  Sena- 
tors ■  .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
ref..-rred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  3328 
Bf  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica tn  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  section 
'203  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive .Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40 
tJ.S  C  484  I ,  U  amended  by  addini?  at  tlie  end 
thereof  the  foUowing  new  subsection: 

■•(p)  (1  I  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  We'.ftire  refe.Ted'  to  herein- 
after !n  thl.s  subsection  as  the  'Secretary') 
determines  that  the  remaining  storage  or 
shelf  life  of  any  medical  ma'erlal.s  or  f^uppUes 
sujred  for  national  emergency  purpoees  pur- 
kuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
dtoc*  Piling  Act.  as  amended  i  .50  C.S.C.  98 
A-h  I .  or  the  Federal  Clvli  Defense  Act  of  1960, 
as  amended  1 50  App.  U.S  C,  225 1  -2297 1 ,  is  Of 
too  short  a  duration  to  lustlfy  their  con- 
tinued retention  for  national  emergency  pur- 


poeea,  •ueh  mat«rlala  or  aupplies  shall  be  con- 
sidered for  the  purp>oses  of  section  202  of  this 
act  to  be  excess  property.  If  such  materials 
or  supplies  are  not  transferred  to  any  other 
Federal  agency  pursuant  to  section  202  of  this 
Act,  they  ahall  be  made  available  for  disposal 
pursuant  to  this  section  as  surplus  property. 
■Whenever  practicable,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  such  determination  at  such  time  as  to 
insure  that  such  medical  materials  or  sup- 
plies can  be  disposed  of  In  compliance  with 
this  subsection  before  their  shelf  life  ex- 
pires and  they  are  rendered  unfit  for  human 
use. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  storage  or  shelf  life  of 
any  medical  materials  or  supplies  stored  for 
national  emergency  purposes,  pursuant  to 
the  Acts  referred  to  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection,  has  been  extended  as  the  result 
of  retesting,  the  Secretary  may  make  as  to 
such  materials  or  supplies  the  determination 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  within  30  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  storage  or  shelf 
life  of  such  materials  or  supplies  has  been 
extended. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  Inform  the  re- 
cipients of  medical  materials  or  supplies 
made  available  for  donation  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  of  the  estimated  remaining  stor- 
age or  shelf  life  of  such  materials  or  supplies, 
and  whether  the  original  estimated  storage 
life  thereof  has  been  extended  as  the  result 
of  retesting. 

"(4)  The  United  States  shall  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  safety,  freshness,  or  effec- 
tiveness of  any  medical  materials  or  supplies 
donated  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  Inform  all  recipients  of  such 
materials  or  supplies  of  that  fact." 

(b)  Section  402  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended    (40  U.S.C.  512),  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting,  Immediately  after  the  sec- 
tion number  "Sec.  402.",  the  subsection  des- 
ignation "(a)": 

(2)  Striking  out  In  the  first  sentence 
thereof   the  clause  designations  "(a)"   and 

'(b)  ".  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  clause 
designations  "(1)"  and  "(2)",  respecUvely; 
and 

(3)  Adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  prescribe  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, any  executive  agency  having  in  any 
foreign  country  any  medical  materials  or  sup- 
plies which,  if  situated  within  the  United 
States  would  be  available  for  donation  pur- 
suant to  section  203 (p)  of  this  act,  may  do- 
nate such  materials  or  supplies  without  cost, 
for  use  in  any  foreign  country,  to  medical  or 
health  organizations  which  are  qualified  to 
receive  such  materials  or  supplies  under  sec- 
tion 203  (p)  of  this  Act." 


SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  IM- 
PROVEMENT OP  LABORATORY 
ANIMAL  FACILrnES 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  I  a£k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  lie  at  the  desk 
for  the  rest  of  this  week,  so  that  other 
Senators  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
join  as  sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Rscoed  and  He  on 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

The  bin  (S.  3332)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  special  as- 
sistance for  the  Improvement  of  labora- 
tory animal  fscilitlee,  and  to  otherwise 


assure  humane  care  and  treatment  of 
laboratory  animals,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hill,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title! 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  3332 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Laboratory  Animals 
Act". 

DBCLABATION  OF  POI.1CT 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress,  and 
the  purpose  of  this  Act,  to  assure  humane 
care  and  treatment  of  laboratory  animals 
and  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  high- 
quality  animals  available  for  medical  research 
purposes  by  (1)  authorizing  special  assist- 
ance to  Institutions  using  laboratory  animals 
In  construction  or  renovation  of  laboratory 
animal  facilities,  and  (2)  by  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  standards  for  the  proper 
care  of  latwratory  animals. 

GRANTS      FOR      CONSTRUCTION      OF      LABORATOBT 

ANIMAL  FAcn-rriEs 

Sec.  3.  So  much  of  section  706(a)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (relating  to  the 
amount  of  grants  for  construction  of  health 
research  facilities),  as  follows  the  semicolon 
Is  Eunended  to  read  as  follows:  "except  that — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  grant  for  construc- 
tion of  any  facility  which  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral determines  Is  to  be  used  (primarily  or 
exclusively)  as  a  laboratory  animal  facility 
for  research,  or  research  and  purposes  related 
thereto  (Including  research  training),  in  the 
sciences  related  to  health,  such  amount  may 
not  exceed  66%  per  centum  of  the  necessary 
cost  of  construction  as  determined  by  the 
Surgeon  General,  but  the  total  of  the  grants 
for  any  fiscal  year  to  which  this  clause  ap- 
plies may  not  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  for  grants  under  this 
p)art  for  such  year; 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  other  grant  for  a 
facility  which  the  Surgeon  General  deter- 
mines Is  to  be  used  for  research,  or  research 
and  purposes  related  thereto  (Including  re- 
search training).  In  the  sciences  related  to 
health,  such  amount  may  not  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  necessary  cost  of  construction, 
as  determined  by  him,  or.  In  the  case  of  a 
multipurpose  facility,  50  per  centum  of  the 
part  of  the  necessary  cost  of  construction 
which  he  determines  to  be  proportionate  to 
the  contemplated  use  of  the  facility  for  re- 
search, or  research  and  related  purposes,  in 
the  sciences  related  to  health," 

STANOAaOS   FOR    LABORATORY    ANIMAL   FACIUTIES 
AND  CARE 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  Effective  July  1,  1967,  no  grant, 
loan,  or  contract  may  be  made  by  any  agen- 
cy of  the  United  States  Government  for  re- 
search in  the  United  States  Involving  the 
use  of  laboratory  animals  unless — 

(1)  the  laboratory  animal  facilities  of  the 
person  applying  for  the  grant  or  loan,  or 
offering  to  enter  Into  the  contract,  as  the 
case  may  be,  (A)  are  accredited  by  a  recog- 
nized body  or  bodies  approved  for  such  pur- 
pose by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  (B)  In  the  absence  of  such  an 
approved  accrediting  body  or  if  such  a  body 
has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
facilities  of  the  applicant,  are  found  by  the 
agency  to  meet  such  standards  for  labora- 
tory animal  facilities  and  for  care  of  labora- 
tory animals  as  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  may  prescribe  or  approve, 
or  (C)  In  the  case  of  laboratory  animal  facili- 
ties which  by  reason  of  no,  or  an  Insufficient. 
j>eriod  of  operation-  or  for  any  other  reason 
are  not  so  accredited  and  are  not  found  to 
meet  such  standards,  are  (or  will  be)  such 
that  the  agency  determines  there  Is  reason- 
able ground  to  expect  that  they  will  be  bo 
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accredited  or  will  meet  such  standards  within 
a  reasonable  time;  and 

(2)  such  person  has  provided  for  the  re- 
view of  policies  and  procedures  governing 
the  care  and  treatment  of  laboratory  animals 
in  such  laboratory  animal  facilities,  for  the 
purpose  of  assuring  that  laboratory  animals 
are  used  In  such  facilities  only  for  legitimate 
scientific  or  educational  purposes,  and  that 
sound  and  reasonable  policies  and  procedures 
are  followed  In  the  care  and  treatment  of 
laboratory  animals  In  such  faculties.  Includ- 
ing policies  and  procedures  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  animals  against  unnecessary  pain 
and  suffering,  and  such  review  Is  made  by  a 
committee  on  animal  care  and  utilization 
composed  of  two  or  more  scientists  associ- 
ated with  such  facilities,  or  with  the  organi- 
zation or  Institution  of  which  such  facilities 
are  a  part. 

(b)  Any  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment having  laboratory  animal  facilities 
shall  comply  with  the  standards  prescribed 
or  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)  and  with  the  requirements 
imposed  by  paragraph  (2)  thereof. 

(c)  Standards  under  this  section  relating 
to  laboratory  animal  facilities  or  the  care 
of  animals  (including  standards  prescribed 
or  approved  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a) 
(1)(A))  shall  be  prescribed  or  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  but  only  after  consultation  with 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
concerned. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  make,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  ap- 
propriate, grants  to  or  contracts  with  any 
body  approved  by  him  as  pro\'lded  In  sub- 
section (a)(1)(A).  to  assist  In  meeting  the 
costs  of  such  body  In  carrying  out  the  func- 
tion of  accreditation  provided  for  In  this 
section. 

EFFECT    OF    REORGANIZATION    PLAN 

S«c.  5.  The  provisions  enacted  by  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  3  of  1966. 


A  BILL  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  CANAL 
AT  EL  PASO,  TEX. ;  A  PART  OF  THE 
CHAMIZAL  BOUNDARY  RELOCA- 
TION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  introduce  for  myself  and  my  colleague 
(Mr.  Tower],  a  bill  to  authorize  con- 
struction of  extensions  of  the  American 
Canal  at  El  Paso,  Tex.  This  Irrigation 
canal  replacement  Is  requested  to  com- 
plete the  series  of  public  facility  projects 
in  El  Paso  contemplated  as  a  part  of  the 
boundary  relocation  involved  in  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Chamizal  dispute  with 
Mexico. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  allow  con- 
struction of  a  new  American-Franklin 
Canal  some  13  miles  long,  of  a  size  to 
assure  U.S.  water  users  their  share  of 
the  Rio  Grande  water  allocated  to  them 
by  the  United  States-Mexican  Treaty  of 
1906.  Part  of  the  proposed  new  canal  is 
being  constructed  as  a  necessary  part  of 
the  Chamizal  boundary  relocation;  this 
bill  authorizes  construction  of  the  re- 
maining needed  sections. 

Of  special  importance  to  me  is  the  fact 
that  this  new  canal  will  be  completely 
fenced  for  its  entire  length.  The  old 
canal,  now  to  be  replaced,  runs  tiirouph 
the  city  of  El  Paso,  and  Is  inadequately 
equipped  to  restrain  children  from  at- 
tempting to  swim  in  Its  waters.    This 


lack  of  protection  has  been  a  source  of 
tragedy  for  many  El  Paso  families  over 
the  years.  I  am  assured  that  the  con- 
struction plans  for  this  new  canal  In- 
clude complete  fencing  the  length  of  the 
canal.  This  desirable  improvement 
alone  is  enough  to  justify  the  project, 
but  the  project  Is  well  justified  in  its 
conservation  of  scarce  water. 

U.S.  water  users  have  suffered  serious 
shortages  of  water  in  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation Rio  Grande  project  above  and 
below  El  Paso.  Tex.,  during  the  past  15 
years.  The  shortages  have  been  in  part 
due  to  the  fact  that  although  the  entire 
supply  of  water  originates  in  the  United 
States,  a  portion  of  the  supply — up  to 
60.000  acre-feet  per  year  in  years  of  nor- 
mal runoff,  is  allocated  to  Mexico  by  the 
Treaty  of  1906.  Such  reduction  in  sup- 
ply to  U.S.  users  for  international  causes 
should  be  repaired  to  the  extent  practi- 
cal. 

Estimating  the  value  of  waters  con- 
servatively at  $20  per  acre-foot,  the  total 
value  of  the  water  which  could  be  saved 
amounts  to  $420,000  per  year.  The  an- 
nual cost  of  the  proposed  canal  exten- 
sions, including  amortization  over  50 
years  with  interest  at  AV2  percent  and 
operation  and  maintenance,  amounts  to 
$250,000.  or  about  $12  per  acre-foot.  The 
economic  justification  and  practicability 
is.  therefore,  favorable  by  a  benefit-cost 
ratio  of  1.7  to  1. 

This  bill  is  a  companion  to  H.R.  13015. 
introduced  by  Representative  Richard 
White  of  El  Paso. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3335)  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  extensions  of  the  American 
Canal  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  operation  and 
maintenance,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Yarborough  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Tower)  ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
Join  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Texas  in  sponsoring  legislation  to  extend 
the  American  Canal  at  El  Paso. 

It  is  Important  that  this  legislation 
be  authorized,  Mr.  President,  to  assist 
our  Nation  in  fulfilling  its  1906  Water 
Treaty  Commitment  to  Mexico.  The 
proposal  would  effect  construction  of  a 
13-mdle  extension  of  the  canal  to  reduce 
water  losses  amounting  to  at  least  21,000 
acre-feet  per  year. 

Under  the  1906  treaty,  up  to  60.000 
acre-feet  per  year — during  normal  run- 
off— are  allocated  to  Mexico.  This  has 
resulted  in  a  serious  shortage  of  water 
during  the  past  several  years  in  the  Rio 
Grande  reclamation  project  bordering 
El  Paso. 

The  sandy  bottom  channel  of  the  Rio 
Grande  in  this  area  is  responsible  for  se- 
rious losses  of  water  amounting  to  be- 
tween 11,000  and  50,000  acre-feet,  aver- 
aging 27.600  acre-feet  during  a  normal 
year. 

Under  the  present  proposal  to  line  the 
channel,  water  savings  amounting  to  at 
least  21.000  acre-feet  per  year  would  b-^ 
realized. 


The  21.000  acre-feet  saved  would  pro- 
vide at  least  one-third  of  our  water  com- 
mitment to  Mexico  from  the  Rio  Grande. 

There  is  a  very  great  need.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  prompt  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation so  that  construction  can  Imme- 
diately begin  on  the  canal.  In  8  of  the 
past  15  years,  the  water  supply  for  users 
in  the  Rio  Grande  recltimatlon  project 
was  only  60  percent  of  their  requirement, 
and  in  4  of  the  years  only  16  percent  of 
the  requirement  was  realized.  As  could 
be  expected,  serious  losses  have  resulted 
on  farms  In  the  area  dependent  on  this 
water  supply. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost-benefit 
ratio  of  the  project  is  1.7.  This  is.  in  my 
opinion,  definitely  on  the  conservative 
side.  I  believe  that  the  project  is  well 
justified  and  wliile  it  will  result  in  abun- 
dant water  savings  now,  It  will  represent 
an  even  greater  value  within  the  next 
several  decades 


TO  PROHIBIT  THE  INTERSTATE 
SHIPMENT  OP  HORSES  THAT 
HAVE  BEEN  ABUSED  FOR  THE 
PURPOSE  OF  ALTERING  THEER 
NATURAL  GAIT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent months,  the  Nation's  attention  has 
been  focused  upon  inhumane  treatment 
of  domestic  dogs  and  cats.  We  were  all 
sickened  by  the  article  In  Life  magazine 
which  showed  intolerable  cruelty  to  dogs 
in,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  Baltimore,  Md. 
All  animal  lovers  are  gratified  that  the 
Hotise  and  Senate  have  held  hearings  on 
the  problems  of  dog-napping  and  hu- 
mane treatment  of  laboratory  animals. 

There  is  another  problem  of  cruelty  to 
animals  which  has  recently  come  to  my 
attention,  which  also  requires  correc- 
tive legislation  and  which  the  pending 
bills  do  not  cover.  I  refer  to  the  wide- 
spread abuse  of  the  beautiful  Tennessee 
walking  horse  for  the  purpose  of  affect- 
ing its  natural  gait. 

Most  of  us  at  some  time  In  our  lives 
have  attended  a  horse  show  and  thrilled 
to  these  magnificent  animals  proudly 
prancing  around,  a  show  ring.  The 
Tennessee  walking  horse's  back  stride  is 
long;  its  front  feet  barely  touch  the 
ground.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  Presi- 
dent's favorite  mount,  when  he  is  on  the 
ranch,  is  one  of  this  fine  breed. 

Unscrupulous  owners  and  trainers  of 
Tennessee  walking  horses  have  discov- 
ered that  if  the  horse's  front  feet  are 
sore  he  will  lift  them  quickly  from  the 
ground,  shift  his  weight  to  his  sound 
hindquarters  and  take  the  much  desired 
long-striding  step.  This  sorelng  usually 
is  done  by  using  chains  or  tacks  inside 
the  quarter  boot  or  by  applying  a  burn- 
ing agent  to  the  pastern,  the  area  just 
above  the  hoof.  "These  agents  vary,  but 
the  most  common  are  an  oxide  of 
mercury  salve,  known  as  "creeping 
cream,"  and  an  oil  of  mustard  mixture, 
called  "scooting  Juice."  Another  tech- 
nique, recently  adopted,  is  to  drive  a 
nail  into  the  tender  part  of  the  hoof. 
This  Is  more  difficult  to  detect  but  equally 
effective  and  painful. 

These  despicable  practices  are  con- 
demned by  responsible  organizations  and 
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by  some  SUte  legislatures  The  Tennes- 
see Walking  Horse  Breeders'  ajnd  Ex- 
hibitors' Association  of  America  officially 
prohibits  the  soreing  of  Tennessee  walK- 
ers  for  show  purposes,  and  published  a 
notice,  effective  September  15.  1964,  an- 
nouncing that  "due  to  flagrant  viola- 
tions by  exhibitors"  it  will  take  dis- 
ciplinary action  The  American  Horse 
Show  Association  also  prohibits  the 
showing  of  horses  "equipped  with  arti- 
ficial appliances,  such  as  leg  chains,  wires 
or  tack^.  blistering  or  any  other  cruel 
and  inhumane  devices.  " 

My  own  State  of  Maryland  and  other 
States,  Including  Tennessee,  have  stat- 
utes that  prohibit  the  showing  of  horses 
that  have  been  tortured  or  cruelly 
treated 

I  regret  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  horse  asso- 
ciations and  even  the  State  statutes  have 
been  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance.  An  article  by  Alice  Hig- 
glns  m  the  January  11  issue  of  Sports 
Illustrated,  a  story  by  Mr.  George  Cole- 
man in  the  January  6.  1966.  edition  of 
the  New  York  World  Telegram  and  Sun, 
and  statements  by  Mr  H  M  Oler  of  the 
American  Humane  Association  and  Mrs. 
Pearl  Twynne  of  the  Virginia  Humane 
Association  all  attest  to  the  fact  that  the 
deplorable  practice  of  soremg  Tennessee 
walkers  is  widespread.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  articles  be  reprinted 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remark.s. 

The  Honorable  Buford  Ellington,  for- 
mer Governor  of  Tennessee  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Tennessee  Walking  Horse 
Breeders'  Association,  pleaded  with  the 
president  of  that  organization  6  years 
jigo  to  "clean  up  our  own  house,"  before 
legislation  becomes  necessarvv  His  let- 
ter reads  in  Its  entirety: 

Masch  10.  I960. 

Mr      Ol-ENN    TtTlNCR, 

P'«f*id''n!  Tennessee  Walking  Horse  Breed- 
<!'<    X'JOciaMon,  Lpic^sburg,  Tenn. 

Deae  Mg  TX-RNta;  I  am  sure  you  can  un- 
derstand my  concern  and  the  concern  of 
mtiny  of  our  farmers,  horse  breeders,  show- 
men and  those  in  general  that  love  and  look 
on  the  Tennessee  Walking  Horse  as  the  finest 
breed  ;n  .\merlca 

As  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  Walking 
Horse  Breeders'  Association  and  In  my  official 
capacity  aa  Governor  I  am.  tremendously 
concerned  about  the  adverse  publicity  that 
l\\a  been  given  to  our  association,  our  breed- 
ers and  all  others  concerned.  Such  publicity 
does  not  only  affect  the  guilty,  but  will 
ifreatly  alTect  the  acceptance  of  the  Tennes- 
see Walking  Horse  to  the  (general  public.  I 
want  to  plead  with  you  that  we  'clean  up 
our  own  house  "  I  have  known  for  some 
time  the  desire  and  honest  efforts  of  the 
Tennessee  Walking  Horse  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion and  Its  officers  to  take  proper  action  to 
correct  the  situation  May  I  commend  and 
congratulate  you  on  your  efforts 

I  have  been  associated  with  the  Tennessee 
Legislature — directly  or  Indirectly — for  the 
past  six  sessions.  During  each  of  those  six 
sessions  there  has  arisen  the  possibility  of 
legislation  being  passed  to  curb  some  of  the 
things  that  have  been  brought  to  light  In 
recent  publications  And,  I  Insist  that  un- 
less we  can  receive  the  cooperation  of  the 
exhibitors  breeders,  trainers  Judgee,  and  all 
others  concerned,  legislation  wr.:  b«  p«8sed 
or  our  present  laws  strengthened  to  da&l 
with  It  m  our  next  session  of  the  legislature. 


I  baUeve  our  aasoclatlon  would  prefer  to 
work  out  Ita  own  problems  raher  than  turn 
them  over — through  the  legislature — to  other 
organizations  and  groups  to  handle.  I  pledge 
you  my  full  cooperation  In  taking  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  to  remedy  the  situation 
In  which  we  find  ourselves,  and  it  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  do  the 
job  within  our  own  acsoclatlon. 
Sincerely, 

BUTORO  Elunoton, 

Governor. 

A  number  of  representatives  of  hu- 
mane groups  in  my  own  State  of  Mary- 
land, as  well  as  others,  have  tried  to  put 
an  end  to  the  deplorable  practice  of  sore- 
ing a  fine  animal  for  show  puiiMses. 
They  have  met  with  little  success.  I 
think  It  Is  time  to  consider  legislation 
to  outlaw  this  practice. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  will  pro- 
hibit the  Interstate  shipment  for  the  pur- 
poses of  competition  of  horses  that  have 
been  abused  for  the  purpose  of  altering 
their  natural  gait.  Since  the  shows  of 
Texmessee  walking  horses  attract  ani- 
mals from  many  States,  this  would  be  an 
effective  method  of  curbing  this  deplor- 
able practice  of  cruelty  to  animals. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  and  the  Maryland 
and  Tennessee  statutes  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  articles  will  be  printed  In  the  Rbcori). 

The  bill  (S.  3338)  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Tydings.  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

S.  3338 

Be  U  eruicted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  It  shall 
b«  unlawful  for  any  person  to  transport  or 
ship,  or  cause  to  b«  transported  or  shipped, 
cff  to  receive  in  Interstate  commerce  any  horse 
whose  legs  or  hoofs  have  been  made  sore, 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  for 
the  ptupoee  of  affecting  or  altering  the  nat- 
ural gait  of  such  horse.  The  legs  or  hoofs 
of  a  horse  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
made  sore  If  chains  have  been  iised  in  a 
manner  designed  to  break  the  skin  surface 
of  the  horse,  or  If  a  blistering  agent  has  been 
applied  internally  or  externally  to  the  horse, 
or  if  burns,  cuts,  or  lacerations  have  been 
inflicted  on  the  horae,  or  if  a  chemical  agent, 
or  tacks,  nails,  or  wedges  have  been  used  on 
the  horse,  or  If  any  other  method  or  device 
has  been  used  which  catises  intense  physical 
pain  to  the  horse  when  walking,  trotting,  or 
running. 

(b)  Any  person  guilty  of  violating  this 
Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500  or 
imprisoned  iu3t  more  than  six  months,  or 
both. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  make  such  Inspections  of 
horses  transported  In.  or  Intended  for  tr«na- 
port  in.  or  which  have  been  transported  In. 
Interstate  commerce  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  determine  If  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are 
being  violated.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall  utilize,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  the  existing 
personnel  and  faculties  at  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Sxc.  3  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture determines  that  a  violation  of  this  Act 
has  occtured  he  shall  inform  the  Attorney 
General  of  such  vlolaUon  and  the  Attorney 
General  shaU  take  such  action  with  respect 
to  such  violation  as  he  deems  apprc^rlate. 

BMC.  4.  As  used  In  this  Act  the  term  "inter- 
state commerce"  means  commerce  between 


a  point  In  any  State  or  possession  of  the 
United  States  (Including  the  Dlatrlct  of 
Oolumbla  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico)  and  any  point  outside  thereof  or  be- 
tween points  in  the  same  State  or  possession 
of  the  United  States  (Including  the  District 
of  Coliunbla  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico)  but  through  any  point  out- 
side thereof. 

The  articles  presented  by  Mr.  Tydincs 
are  as  follows: 

CoDz  or  Tennessee 

39—420.  Misdemeanor.  Horse  shows— in- 
Jiutog  front  legs  or  hoofs  of  horse  for  ccan- 
petition  xmlawfiU:  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for 
any  ovraer  or  exhibitor  of  horses  to  make  the 
front  legs  and  hoofs  of  such  horses  sore  for 
the  purpose  of  competition  In  horse  shows 
and  other  similar  events  by  Inflicting  bums, 
cuts,  lacerations,  or  other  Injury  or  pain 
upon  the  front  legs  or  hoofs  of  said  horses 
by  the  use  of  blistering  compounds  (com- 
monly referred  to  as  "scooting  Juice") ,  sharp- 
pointed  Instruments  and  other  devices  or 
drugs  (acts  1957,  ch.  66(a)   1). 

39-421.  Disqualiflcation  of  tortured  horse 
at  horse  show — reports  to  manager  and  dis- 
trict attorney:  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all 
persons  designated  and  acting  as  a  ring- 
master of  any  burse  show  or  similar  event 
to  disqualify  any  horse  determined  by  the 
ringmaster  to  be  suffering  from  abuse  or 
torture  resulting  from  the  causes  set  out  in 
(a)  39-420  from  further  participation  In  said 
show  and  to  make  a  report  of  the  same.  In- 
cluding the  name  of  the  horse,  the  owner 
of  said  horse,  and  the  exhibitor  of  said  horse, 
to  the  manager  or  chairman  of  said  show, 
who  In  turn  shall  report  the  same  in  writing 
to  the  district  attorney-general  of  the 
cotmty  wherein  the  incident  occurred  for 
appropriate  action   (acts  1957,  ch.  68(a)  3). 

39-422.  Violations  by  owners,  exhibitors. 
ring-master  of  any  horse  show  or  other  event, 
or  the  failure  of  the  manager  or  chairman 
of  said  show  to  perform  the  duties  required 
of  such  ofBcials  by  article  39-421,  shall  con- 
stitute a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine 
and  imprisonment  in  the  county  Jail  or 
workhouse  as  in  other  misdemeanors  (acts 
1967,  ch.  66(a)   8). 

Code  or  Mabtlans 

CRUXLTT    TO    ANIMAIiS 

Article  27.  section  61.  Injuring,  etc.,  of 
race  horse,  etc.:  Every  person  who  willfully 
and  maliciously  Interferes  with.  Injures,  de- 
stroys or  tampers  with,  ch:  who  willfully  seta 
foot.  Instigates,  engages  In  or  In  any  way 
furthers  any  act  by  which  any  horse  used  for 
the  purposes  of  racing,  breeding,  or  compeU- 
tive  exhibition  of  skill,  breed,  or  stamina,  U 
Interfered  with,  injured,  destroyed  or  tam- 
pered with,  or  any  act  tending  to  produce 
such  Interference,  injury,  destruction  or 
tampering,  whether  such  horse  be  the  prop- 
erty of  himself  or  another,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  felony,  pimlshable  by  imprison- 
ment In  the  Maryland  Penitentiary  for  a 
term  of  not  less  than  1  year  nor  more  than 
3  years.  (An.  Code,  1951.  sec.  78;  1939,  sec. 
71;  1937.  ch.  11.) 

[From  Sports  niustrated.  Jan.  11.  19601 
The  Torturz  Must  End 

(If  the  American  Horse  Shows  Association 
has  nerve  enough,  it  can  stop  abuse  of  tbe 
Tennessee  walking  horse  right  now.) 
(By  Alice  Hlggins) 

No  sportsmen  have  practiced  such  system- 
atic cruelty  to  horses  for  the  sake  of  a  blue 
ribbon  as  Is  being  perpetrated  today.  Shame- 
fully brutal  treatment  of  the  Tennessee 
walking  horse  Is  generally  practiced  by 
breeders,  trainers,  and  exhibitors  and  Is  tol- 
erated by  the  SPCA.  a  society  founded  pri- 
marily to  protect  the  horse.  Worst  of  sU, 
It  is  ignored  by  the  American  Horse  Showi 
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Association,  the  governing  body  of  the  ^xxt. 
which  is  cxirrently  meeting  in  Detroit.  I  say 
worst  of  all  because  the  AHSA  could  stop 
most  of  It  this  week  if  It  chose  to  do  so. 

When  I  first  described  these  abuses  (Sports 
niustrated.  July  23.  1956),  I  was  optimistic 
that  measures  were  going  to  be  taken  to 
halt  this  horse  torture.  The  various  asso- 
ciations concerned  piously  expressed  a  desire 
to  aid  In  the  cleanup,  rolling  their  collective 
eyes  heavenward — apparently  to  avoid  the 
ugly  sight  of  quarter  boots  covered  with 
blood,  for  they  have  taken  no  real  action 
and  the  situation  is  now  far  worse  than  It 
ever  was. 

The  quarter  boot,  designed  to  protect  the 
horse  against  injtu-y  as  he  executes  his 
unique  rtmnlng  walk  with  its  long-reaching 
hind  stride.  Is  still  being  used  either  to  in- 
jure or  to  cover  up  deliberately  inflicted 
injuries.  Unfortunately  for  the  breed,  it  was 
discovered  that  If  the  horse's  front  feet  are 
sore  he  will  lift  them  quickly  from  the 
ground,  shift  his  weight  to  his  sound  hind- 
quarters and  take  the  much  desired  long- 
striding  step.  This  "soreing"  usually  is  done 
by  using  chains  or  tacks  inside  the  quarter 
boot  or  by  applying  a  burning  agent  to  the 
pastern  area,  which  is  covered  by  the  boot. 
These  agents  vary,  but  of  the  two  most  com- 
mon, one,  an  oxide  of  mercury  salve,  is  known 
as  creeping  cream,  and  the  other,  an  oil  of 
mustard  mixture.  Is  called  scooting  Juice. 
The  so-called  big  lick  so  coveted  for  show 
ring  purposes  Is  now  almost  completely  the 
"sore  lick." 

One  walking  horse  breeder  hotly  asserts 
that  most  of  the  recent  world  champions 
were  made  with  a  hot  iron.  A  few  others, 
among  them  the  president  of  the  American 
Walking  Horse  Association.  H.  BCarl  Tenser 
of  Washington.  D.C.,  are  also  incensed. 
Tenser  recently  sent  an  open  letter  to  his 
Members  which  read  In  part: 

"The  feeling  against  the  continued  sore- 
ing and  chaining  of  horses  has  reached  a 
point  where  something  must  be  done  to 
correct  it.  •  •  •  Perhaps  getting  back  to 
more  closely  defined  gaits  as  a  standard  for 
Judging  would  do  the  Job.  •  •  •  Exhibitors 
have  decried  the  use  of  inhumane  devices 
for  years  and  yet  allowed  their  trainers  to 
continue  their  use.  Judges  have  been  crit- 
icized for  tying  [placing)  'sore'  horses,  and 
yet  the  Judge's  hands  were  tied.  In  my  own 
personal  experience  If  I  had  disqualified  all 
of  the  sore  horses  shown  in  front  of  me, 
I  am  afraid  I  would  have  wound  up  many 
times  with  no  horses  In  the  class  to  Judge. 
So  I.  too,  am  guilty  of  accepting,  even 
though  I  did  not  condone,  the  'sore  lick.'  I 
know,  too,  that  every  Walking  Horse  Judge 
has  been  confronted  with  the  same 
situation. 

Tenser  received  some  lively  and  approv- 
ing response  from  his  membership.  But 
C.  C.  Turner,  of  Broadway,  Va.,  a  vice  presi- 
dent in  Tenser's  organization  and  also  a 
vice  president  of  the  powerful  Tennessee 
Walking  Horse  Breeders'  Association,  re- 
ceived anonymous  and  abusive  mall  after 
acting  as  a  Judge  at  Dallas.  Tximer  removed 
the  boots  In  the  ring  and  examined  the 
horses  for  soreness.  He  Judged  the  class 
accordingly,  with  the  sorest  farthest  down 
the  line.  Apparently  awakened  by  this  show 
of  coinage,  the  SPCA  attempted  to  Inter- 
vene, but  J.  Glerm  Turner,  boss  of  the  Dallas 
show  and  president  of  the  Tennessee  Walk- 
ing Horse  Breeders'  Association  (and  no 
Un  to  C.  C.  Turner),  refused  to  allow  an 
ASPCA  inspection. 

EXPEDIENCT  VERSUS  FUNCIFLK 

HecenUy  C.  C.  Turner  and  John  H.  Amos. 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  TWHBA.  plus  the  other  directing  officers, 
held  a  meeting  to  seek  agreement  on  ccwrec- 
Uve  recommendations  to  be  proposed  at 
the  current  Detroit  session  of  the  American 
Horse   Shows   AssodaUon,    which    controls 


more  than  400  recognized  shows.  Amos  ad- 
vocated the  complete  elimination  of  boots 
and  severe  punishment  of  owners  or  trainers 
who  use  any  torture  device.  (Some  de- 
fenders of  the  boot  contend  its  elimination 
would  lead  unscrupulous  trainers  to  drive 
nails  or  wedges  into  the  tender  frog  of 
the  hoof,  a  method  of  soreing  difficult  to 
detect.)  But  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the 
interested  parties  were  forced  to  act  on  the 
low  ground  of  expediency  rather  than  the 
lofty  plateau  of  principle,  and  one  of  those 
compromises  was  reached  that  seem  to  sat- 
isfy all  sides  and  actually  settle  nothing. 
The  group  agreed  to  recommend  a  new 
boot  that  reveals  the  front  of  the  hoof, 
protects  the  tender  coronet  band,  and,  be- 
cause of  an  extra  long  hinge,  drops  back 
when  the  horse  is  at  rest  to  expose  the 
pastern  area  for  inspection.  The  only  other 
recommendation — that  a  Judge  be  author- 
ized to  penalize  or  even  disqualify  offend- 
ers— would,  even  if  adopted,  amount  to  no 
more  than  a  tap  on  the  wrist  In  a  situation 
where  a  hard  blow  to  the  heart  (perhaps  I 
should  say  pocketbook)   is  Indicated. 

And  even  these  nUld  suggestions  may  not 
get  into  the  new  rule  book  of  the  American 
Horse  Shows  Association.  For  one  thing, 
J.  Glenn  Turner,  who  Is  no  enemy  of  the 
trainer,  has  been  selected  as  the  new  chair- 
man of  the  Walking  Horse  Committee  for  the 
AHSA.  Turner  has  never  shown  any  dl8p>oei- 
tlon  to  change  the  present  rules,  which  are 
either  so  vaguely  worded  as  to  be  uninter- 
pretable,  or  simply  misstate  the  situation. 
For  example,  the  rule  book  says:  "Horses 
must  be  servlceably  sound."  Under  present 
practice,  that  means  only  that  If  they  don't 
fall  down  they  can  show.  The  book  also  says: 
"Judges  shall  disqualify  horses  equipped  with 
artificial  appliances  such  as  •  •  •  leg  chains, 
wires  or  tacks,  blistering,  or  any  other  cruel 
and  Inhumane  devices.  •  •  •  White  boots 
may  be  used,  but  they  shall  be  subject  to 
examination  by  show  officials."  Which  of- 
ficials? In  practice,  the  manager  leaves  the 
Job  to  the  steward  (the  person  who  must  be 
present  at  every  recognized  show  to  see  Uiat 
the  association's  rules  are  upheld),  and  the 
steward  passes  the  buck  right  back  to  the 
manager  or  to  the  show  veterinarian  or  to 
the  Judge.  If,  by  some  chance,  an  offender 
is  caught  he  is  disqualified  from  the  class, 
but  he  Is  free  to  ship  his  horse  c^  to  the  next 
show. 

If  the  AHSA  had  the  nerve  to  make  the 
punishment  fit  the  crime,  a  lot  of  trainers 
wotUd  be  on  crutches.  TTie  trainers,  of 
course,  blame  pressure  from  the  owners,  and 
the  owners  say  the  trainers  are  at  fault. 
(One  owner  quoted  his  trainer:  "Just  dont 
watch  while  I  put  the  boots  on — you'll  feel 
better  when  you  ride  up  to  get  that  ribbon.") 
So,  despite  the  courage  of  men  like  Tenser, 
O.  C.  Turner,  and  Amos,  there  is  little  to  be 
hoped  for  from  the  self-interested,  rlbbon- 
seeklng  trainer  or  owner.  That  leaves  the 
matter  squarely  in  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
can Horse  Shows  Association,  which  has  yet 
to  enforce  or  even  clarify  its  own  tepid  rules. 
If  the  AHSA  at  Its  current  meeting  falls  to 
redefine  its  rules,  make  clear  who  is  respon- 
sible for  enforcing  them  and  provide  strin- 
gent penalties  for  offenders,  a  few  courageous 
show  managers  are  ready  to  drop  the  walk- 
ing horse  division  entirely.  This  may  seem 
a  drastic  remedy,  but  the  various  walking 
horse  societies  have  had  ample  time  to  clean 
their  own  stable.  They  have  failed  to  do  so. 
The  AHSA  must  have  the  courage  to  do  it  for 
them. 


[From  the  New  Tork  World-Telegram  and 
the  Sun,  Jan.  6.  1066] 

TosTxru  Still  Goads  tkc  Walkins  Hobss 
(By  George  Coleman) 
The  Tennessee  walking  horse  cruelty  Is  set 
to  hobble  Into  the  1966  azmual  convention 


of  the  American  Horse  Shoiws  Association 
opening  at  Lexington.  Ky  .  a  week  from  today. 

There's  a  new  rule  that's  supposed  to  hog- 
tie  any  trainers  messing  around  with  walk- 
ing horses:  "Any  horse  foaled  after  January  1, 
1966.  with  scars  around  the  coronet  or  pas- 
tern area  (Just  ahove  the  hoof)  is  ineligible 
for  competition."  Plus,  "the  use  of  any  B\ib- 
Btance  on  the  coronet  or  ptastern  area  which 
is  evident  during  show  performance  Is  pro- 
hibited •   •   •." 

For  6  years,  since  this  newq>aper  and 
Sports  niustrated  exposed  the  bloodly  busi- 
ness, the  AHSA  has  been  passing  nooee- 
tlghtenlng  rules  and  the  cruelty  continues. 

A    MATTD    ro«    RHTMST 

At  that  time  despite  published  photos  of 
horses  bleeding  to  the  extent  of  staining  the 
tanbark  of  show  rings,  the  AHSA  officers 
didn't  believe  what  they  saw.  The  late 
Adrian  Van  Slnderen,  then  AHSA  president, 
at  the  1960  convention  whitewashed  the 
cruelty  with  a  32-Une  poem   in  his  report: 

"If  you  desire  a  saddle  horse, 
A  horse  that's  sure  to  please 
Just  buy  yourself  a  walking  horse. 
And  ride  along  with  ease  •   •   •." 

But  before  the  3-day  meeting  ended  the 
AHBA  took  its  Initial  halting  steps  to  cvirb 
the  torture  of  the  walking  horse.  Three 
months  later  at  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  TWH 
breeders'  annual  dliuier,  Tennessee's  Gov. 
Buford  Ellington  told  600  owners  and  train- 
ers. "Eather  you  stop  messln"  with  walking 
horse  cruelty  or  I'll  chase  every  last  one  of 
you  over  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains."  Iv- 
erybody  smiled. 

A   TTPICAL   PENALTT 

Despite  dozens  of  antlcruelty  rules  In  the 
AHSA  book,  the  cruelty  goes  on.  Here's  an 
example  why:  Three  trainers  were  found 
guilty  of  showing  bleeding  horses  at  £:ansas 
City's  American  Boyal  Horse  Show.  So  the 
ABBA  dlreotora  suspended  the  three  for  3 
months  until  April  1,  1968,  during  the  winter 
time  when  the  horsemen  wouldn't  be  show- 
ing anyway.     That's  a  penalty? 

In  the  walking  horse,  the  longer  and  higher 
the  stride,  the  better  the  ride  and  perform- 
ance. Instead  of  taking  months  to  teach 
the  animal  and  being  content  with  Its  beet, 
the  trainers  apply  a  burning  mercury  oint- 
ment above  the  hooves.  Soon  the  flesh  Is 
blistered. 

On  top  of  the  hooves  go  upside-down  cups 
of  rubber  called  boots  and  inside  the  boots 
on  top  of  the  blisters  are  tacks.  As  the  boots 
and  tacks  rub  the  flesh  rawer,  the  horse,  to 
relieve  the  pain,  barely  touches  the  front 
feet  to  the  ground.  To  keep  his  balatice 
he  Increases  the  back  stride.  That's  the  way 
some  ahow  ribbons  are  won, 

THE    NEWEST    DODGE 

The  latest  trick  is  deliberately  to  drive  a 
nail,  In  shoeing,  into  the  horse's  foot.  That 
accomplishes  the  same  result  as  the  burning 
ointment  and  tacks.  And  there's  no  rule 
in  the  AHSA  book  about  a  nail  in  the  foot. 

STATiaCEMT  BY   M«.  H.  M.   0LE«.   RKPaiSEKTINC 
THE    AlcrUCAN     Ht7MANE     ASSOClATIOM     AMD 

THE  Chattanooga,  Tekh..  Huuawe  Ewtca- 
tiokal  Soctett 

(At  the  national  celebration  of  the  walking 
horse.  Shelbyvllle,  Tenn..  Sept.  4.  1966) 
I  arrived  at  the  horse  show  on  Friday  night 
August  38,  1966. 

SATDSSAT,  AUGUST  3»,   IBSS 

My  flrst  experience  was  seeing  a  sore  mare. 
She  was  very  stiff  and  sore  and  could  barely 
walk. 

I  saw  the  blacksmith  applying  some  chem- 
ical to  a  horse's  hoof.  The  horse  reacted 
violently  to  the  pain.  When  the  owner  saw 
my  identlflcatlon,  he  toot  the  horse  and  rods 
off.  I  oould  not  follow  and  could  not  get  the 
identity  of  the  owner. 
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The  horses  were  used  constantly  wearing 
heavy  chalas  which  tore  ihelr  pasterns  badly 
wearing  the  hair  off^some  were  bleeding. 

WCDNISSDAY,   SEI^EMBEB   1 

I  saw  a  man  cut  a  walking  horse's  foot 
at  the  coronet  band  with  a  razor  blade,  and 

rub  salt  In  the  wound  I  asked  him  what  he 
did  that  for  he  did  not  answer  and  when  he 
saw  my  identification,  he  rode  rapidly  away. 
Every  night  at  the  horse  show,  the  hM^es 
were  .showr.  ."^V-fT  and  sore.  After  working 
find  s;fttlne  warmed  up  they  did  not  show  so 
much  stiffness  However,  after  standing, 
they  mo\'ed  Mire  after  being  Judged.  This 
seems  to   be  routine. 

In  '  ne  c'.iss  one  of  the  exhibitors  who  had 
net  been  pKi.'ied,  or  tied,  was  angry  and  he 
Jump^  the  gate  about  2  feet)  out  of  the 
ring  without  ^ettins;  pernilsslon  to  leave  and 
with :iut  waiting  Ujt  the  gate  to  be  opened. 
A  f)ol Iceman  told  me  that  when  the  rider  got 
outside,  he  hit  the  horse  In  the  head  In 
.inger. 

H    M.  Oler 
Huma'-e    Agcit.     H-umane    Educational 

Society  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
(Representing   the  American  Humane 
Association). 


Statement    by    Pearl    Twtkb.   Humank   Ot- 
nccR  or  THE  ViRGiNn  Fedeiiation  or  Htr- 
MANE  Societies 
I  arrived  nt  the  horse  show  on  Thursday, 

September  2.  1965 

THURSDAY.  SEPTEMBER    2,   ABOUT  NOON 

The  first  thing  I  saw  was  a  black  mare, 
Inter  Identified  as  the  same  one  seen  by  Mr. 
o:er  This  mare  was  so  sore  that  she  pain- 
fully set  each  foot  down  and  quivered.  She 
had  to  cross  a  smaK.  shallow  ditch,  she 
."ipraddled  and  could  not  make  it.  I  took 
plct'.ires  The  man  leading  her  had  to  pull 
and  yell  at  her  to  force  her  over  the  ditch. 

I  walked  around  the  stabled  area  where 
the  walking  hoi-ses  were  kept.  I  .saw  a 
groom  of  the  Circle  R  stables  rubbing  a  liq- 
uid out  of  a  bottle  on  the  pastern  area  of  the 
forefeet  both  fere  and  aft.  There  had  been 
a  purple  colored  dye  on  the  feet,  but  the 
i;room  rubbed  so  hard  that  the  color  dis- 
appeared and  a  large  raw  spot  appeared  over 
the  coronet  band  In  front,  and  it  became 
sore  In  back  The  horse  was  crosstled  and 
co'.ild  not  get  away.  I  asked  the  gnsom  what 
the  liquid  would  do,  and  he  replied  that  it 
made  the  horse  sting.  The  horse  was  swing- 
ing Its  frr't  back  and  forth.  As  I  watched 
the  h  )rse  assumed  the  typical  w^alklng  horse 
.s'.ance 

I  saw  The  -ame  thing  at  bam  No.  28,  no 
name  on  the  stall. 

I  saw  walking?  horses  being  wanned  up. 
They  were  .ill  moving  with  the  sore  lick  and 
were  very  stiff. 

THTRSDAT    EVENING.    SEJ^EMBER   3 

Class  41  —  No  62.5,  Ebony'.s  Image — received 
the  first  ribbon  In  my  opinion  the  horse  was 
very  sore  I  was  sitting  In  the  reserve  sec- 
tion of  the  stadium  and  Mr.  Oler  was  stand- 
ing at  the  entrance  We  both  marked  our 
Individual  program.s,  and  we  agreed  (sepa- 
fstelyi  that  this  yearltiig  was  very  sore.  We 
both  thought  that  the  entries  in  the  class 
i  Clianiplon.ship  Walking  Yearling)  had  been 
sored  We  were  unable  to  get  the  services  of 
any  veterinarian  In  the  State  of  Tennessee 
to  work  with  us,  and  did  not  have  a  veler;- 
narlaii  to  confirm  .iiir  opinions. 

C;ii.<;s  43  Owner-amateur,  walking  mares, 
any  age  AU  horses  were  sore  to  varying  de- 
grees When  the  class  was  told  to  line  up  for 
Judging,  and  were  requested  not  to  remove 
the  tKX)ts  un.tll  requested  to  do  so  the 
grooms  rushed  in  to  brush  the  horses,  and 
many  of  them  threw  dirt  on  the  horses  feet. 
I  have  seen  this  happen  In  many  shews  and 
It  was  done  to  hide  the  blood  and  chaffing 

Mr.  Oler  and  I  both  agreed  that  No  1.37, 
Go  Boy's  Dream:  No    140,  Lady  Oodlva:   and 


No.  337,  Oo  Boy's  Miss  Nassau  (one  of  tbe 
sorest  In  my  opinion  I  have  seen)  were  all 
sore.  When  No.  337  was  pulled  up,  she  al- 
most fell.  After  being  cooled  when  she 
moved  her  bocks  were  bent  under  at  an 
absurd  angle  and  pointed  outward.  No.  943, 
Miss  Sun  Olo  and  No.  9S0,  Shadows  Golden 
Girl  were  very  sore  In  my  opinion  and  thai 
of  Mr.  Oler's. 

Class  No.  45  walking  geldings,  4  years  old 
and  over. 

No.  1191,  Sim's  Dark  Demon  was  so  sore 
and  In  danger  of  collapsing  that  a  retired 
veterinarian  sitting  next  to  me  remarked 
that  the  horse  was  either  exhausted  or  overly 
sored  and  should  have  been  removed  from 
the  class.  But  No.  1191  was  kept  in  tbe  class 
when  the  others  (eliminated  from  competi- 
tion) were  dismissed.  Re  was  forced  to  work 
excessively  around  the  ring  in  his  condition. 
He  was  placed  sixth,  and  the  people  around 
me  gasped  as  they  thought  the  horse  would 
fall  In  the  ring. 

ramAY,    SEFTEMBES    3 

In  the  morning  about  8  a.m.  until  1  pjn., 
Mr.  Oler  and  I  walked  around  the  grounds 
and  I  took  both  moving  pictures  and  still 
shots  In  color.  We  saw  the  same  conditions 
of  sore  walking  horsee  being  warmed  up. 

Spteclfically,  one  of  the  crueleet  acts  I  have 
seen  was  done  on  the  black  mare  that  Mr. 
Oler  and  I  had  both  seen  earlier  In  the  show. 
The  one  that  was  so  sore.  She  was  being 
dragged  Into  the  blacksmith.  Inching  her 
way.  She  was  in  such  pain  that  when  the 
blacksmith's  helpers  was  trying  to  remove  her 
fore  shoes,  she  closed  her  eyes,  breathed  hard, 
tucked  her  hind  feet  far  In  front  of  her, 
moaned  and  tried  to  lie  down.  She  was  cross 
tied  and  her  trainer  and/or  her  owner. 
Jerked  ber  and  yelled  at  her.  She  stood 
swaying,  breathing  hard.  They  started  to 
cut  her  feet,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  horse 
with  its  feet  cut  so  deep  or  the  frog  cut  as 
this  mare.  They  were  down  In  the  quick. 
A  woman  standing  next  to  me  had  tears  on 
her  cheeks  and  she  said  "How  can  they  do 
this?"  She  walked  away.  That  mare  was 
kept  tied  there  from  3  to  4  hours.  I  walked 
away  and  came  back  several  times.  I  could 
not  bear  to  see  them  cutting  her  sore  feet  so 
deeply. 

Mr.  Oler  came  back  after  I  left  and  he  saw 
one  blacksmith  (or  his  helper)  take  up  an 
electric  torch,  ground  It  on  the  mare's  shoe 
(off  side) .  A  twitch  had  been  put  on  her  Up, 
and  they  burned  her  foot.  They  poured 
water  on  the  foot  and  It  steamed.  Then 
they  plunged  the  foot  into  a  bucket  of  water. 
The  owner  and/or  trainer  held  the  mare's 
head  throughout  this  torture.  When 
tbe  mare  was  led  back  to  her  stable. 
No.  21  in  barn  62,  Mr.  Oler  followed  and  when 
the  mare  had  to  be  led  down  an  incline  to 
the  stable,  she  could  not  walk  but  slid  down 
trying  to  protect  her  forefeet.  Later  I  saw 
her  being  worked  in  a  ring  with  a  young 
woman  on  her.  I  took  moving  pictures  of 
her  being  ridden.  When  the  woman  saw  me 
taking  the  pictures,  she  saluted  me  and  left 
the  ring.  We  could  not  find  her,  the  mare,  or 
the  trainer  afterward.  Many  people  standing 
around  In  groups  were  commenting  on  the 
pitiful  condition  of  this  mare.  She  gave  a 
beautiful  performance  of  a  show  walking 
horse,  flowing  barely  touching  the  grouiul 
with  her  forefeet. 


NOTICE  OP  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENT  TO  IN- 
TERIOR DEPARTMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 


writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move 
to  susp>end  p>aragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpHJse  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  14215) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for 
other  piuTJoses,  the  following  amendment, 
namely:  On  page  7,  line  10,  after  the  word 
"Reclamation"  Insert  a  colon  and  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Provided  furthcT,  That  not  to  exceed 
$918,000  shall  be  for  assistance  to  the  Tula- 
rosa.  New  Mexico,  School  District  No.  4  for 
construction  of  Junior  high  and  high  school 
facilities,  and  to  the  Maddock,  North  Dakota, 
Public  School  District  No.  9  for  construction 
of  a  public  high  school". 

Mr.  BIBLE  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (No.  563),  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  House  bill  14215,  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  t€xt  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 
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S.  3306— THE  NEED  FOR  INCREASED 
AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION- 
ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  last  day  that  S.  3306  will 
remain  open  for  cosponsors. 

It  Is  imperative  that  we  recognize  the 
need  for  increased  agricultural  produc- 
tion, not  only  to  meet  growing  world  de- 
mand but  also  to  meet  our  own  national 
security  needs.  This  proposed  legislation 
would  create  a  meaningful  and  sound 
agricultural  commodity  reserve  program 
serving  the  national  security  needs  and 
promoting  and  protecting  the  interests  of 
our  farmers.  This  program  would  be 
achieved  in  a  simple  and  direct  manner 
without  upsetting  existing  agricultural 
laws. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to  announce 
that  seven  Senators  have  joined  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  bill  up  to  this  time.  The 
cosponsors,  listed  alphabetically,  include 
Senators  Dobunick,  Hickenlooper, 
Hruska,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mundt,  Scott, 
and  YotXNG  of  North  Dakota. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  May  3,  1966,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills: 

S.  3304.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
Income  tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a  disabled 
Individual,  for  expenses  for  transportation 
to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional exemption  for  Income  tax  purposes 
for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  Is  disabled: 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri. 

8.  3306.  A  bill  to  provide  for  establishing 
and  maintaining  reserve  supplies  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  national  security 
and  other  ptirpoees:  Mr.  HatrsKA  and  Mr. 
Scott. 


that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency wUl  hold  hearings  on  the  follow- 
ing nominations: 

Francis  M.  Wheat,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  tbe  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission: 

Donald  Hiunmel,  of  Arizona,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Hoioa- 
ing  and  Urban  Development; 

H.  Ralph  Taylor,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Housing   and   Urban   Development;    and 

Bernard  L.  Boutin,  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
be  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
minlstVatlon. 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  to  be  held 
on  Wednesday,  May  11.  1966,  in  room 
5302,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  at  10 
a.m. 

Any  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  in  connection  with  these  nomina- 
tions are  requested  to  notify  Matthew 
Hale,  Chief  of  Staff,  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  (Currency,  room  5300. 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  telephone 
225-3921. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  May  10. 1966.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1308)  to  authorize  re- 
vised procedures  for  the  destruction  of 
unfit  Pederal  Reserve  notes,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


AMKNSMKMT  NO.  S«3 


Mr.  BIBLE  submitted  the  following 

notice  In  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice  In 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  CERTAIN 

NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  SP.^RKMAN  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  ctMiinilt- 
tee.  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson].  I  should  like  to  armoimce 


DEATH  OF  FORMER   SENATOR 
HASTINGS  OF  DELAWARE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  I 
announce  to  the  Senate  the  death  last 
night  of  Senator  Daniel  O.  Hastings,  who 
served  as  a  Member  of  this  body  from 
December  10.  1928,  until  January  3,  1937. 

Senator  Hastings  was  long  active  in 
Republican  political  affairs  in  Delaware 
both  before  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  late  Senator  T. 
Coleman  du  Pont  in  1928  and  after  he 
returned  to  the  private  practice  of  law  in 
Wilmington  following  the  completion  of 
his  service  in  1937. 

Although  Senator  Hastings  was  not  a 
native  Delawarean,  he  moved  to  Wil- 
mington from  Somerset  County,  Md.,  in 
1894,  at  the  age  of  20.  and  later  attended 
the  law  department  of  Columbian  Uni- 
versity—now George  Washington  Univer- 
sity—here in  Washington.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Wilmington  in  1902 
and  continued  In  the  practice  of  law  in 
that  city  until  Just  a  few  years  ago. 

Two  years  later  he  became  a  deputy 
attorney  general,  then  served  as  Dela- 
ware's secretary  of  state,  following 
which  he  was  appointed  an  associate 
justice  of  the  State  supreme  court.  Sen- 
ator Hastings  served  as  city  solicitor  in 
Wilmington  from  1911  until  1917  and  as 
a  judge  on  the  Wilmington  municipal 
court  from  1920  until  1929. 

On  December  10.  1928.  he  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  Republican  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  Senator  T.  Coleman 
du  Pont.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected 
to  complete  the  unexpired  term  and  was 
reelected  to  a  new  6-year  term  which 
ended  on  January  3, 1937. 


Senator  Hastings,  who  celebrated  his 
92d  birthday  on  March  5.  was  one  of  the 
best  known  and  well-loved  political 
figures  in  Delaware. 

In  a  political  career  which  spanned 
half  a  century,  Senator  Hastings  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  growth  of  his 
adopted  State  and  the  Nation.  The  peo- 
ple of  Delaware  have  lost  a  distinguished 
statesman,  and  those  of  us  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  know  him  have  lost 
a  valued  friend. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President.  I  join  my 
colleague  in  expressing  my  deep  sorrow 
on  the  passing  of  former  U.S.  Senator 
Daniel  O.  Hastings,  of  Delaware. 

Senator  Hastings  lived  a  long  and  ac- 
tive life,  and  most  of  his  life  weis  in- 
volved in  the  governmental  affairs  of  his 
community,  State,  and  Nation.  He  Is 
best  remembered  for  his  service  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  from  December  10,  1928,  to 
January  3,  1937.  but  before  that  and 
after  that  he  contributed  greatly  of  his 
judgment  and  energy  to  the  affairs  of 
Wilmington  and  the  State  of  Delaware. 

I  knew  him  as  a  friendly,  sincere  man 
whole  interest  In  Government  and  his 
fellow  citizeiis  continued  even  in  his  ad- 
vanced age.  He  was  remarkable  for  the 
activity  he  displayed  even  when  he 
reached  the  age  of  90. 

We  are  fortunate  that  Senator  Hast- 
ings took  time  in  his  later  years  to  write 
a  brief  history  of  Delaware  politics  from 
1904  to  1954. 

In  the  conclusion  to  this  book.  Senator 
Hastings  writes: 

With  the  experience  I  have  had  in  politics, 
and  the  age  I  have  reached,  I  am  wondering 
whether  General  MacArthvu-'s  statement 
about  the  "soldier"  might  not  apply  to  the 
man  who  has  been  active  In  politics,  to  wit: 
"The  old  pKJlltlclan  never  dies,  he  Just  fades 
away." 

In  Senator  Hastings*  case  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  that  his  interest  and  activ- 
ity never  flagged,  and  he  always  re- 
mained a  valued  counselor. 

Mrs.  Boggs  and  I  express  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  members  of  Senator  Hast- 
ings' family. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  an  article  from  today's  Wil- 
mington Morning  News  on  the  death  of 
Senator  Hastings  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Former  Delaware  Senator  Hasth^os  Dies  at 
92 — Career  Spanned  60  Years 

Former  U.S.  Senator  Daniel  O.  Hastings.  92, 
died  last  night  at  8:80  in  Koulk  Manor  on 
Poulk  Road  where  he  had  been  a  guest  since 
March  13. 

Senator  Hastings  lived  at  the  Plaza  Apart- 
ments, 1303  Delaware  Avenue. 

His  career  spanned  more  than  60  years  In 
public  office  and  private  law  practice.  But 
a  country  schoolteacher  was  credited  for 
helping  to  build  the  foundation  for  his  suc- 
cess. 

His  life  was  full  of  paradoxes.  Senator 
Hastings  wanted  a  legal  career  but  a  role  In 
poUtlcs  was  pressed  upon  him. 

Reared  a  Democrat,  he  became  a  RepubU- 
can.  Up  to  1630.  he  held  public  office  26 
years,  but  had  never  been  a  candidate  in  an 
election.  He  was  a  justice  In  the  State's 
highest  court  before  he  was  a  Wilmington 
court  Judge. 


He  was  bom  in  Somerset  Covmty,  Md., 
March  5.  1874,  son  of  Daniel  H.  and  Amelia 
Ellen  (Parsons)   Hastings. 

Senator  Hastings  went  through  a  grade 
school  In  the  county,  but  decided  against  fur- 
ther education  when  he  reached  high  school 
at  Crlsfield,  Md. 

However,  his  teacher,  Miss  Estella  MarshaU, 
persuaded  him  to  continue  with  his  school- 
ing, explaining  the  opportunities  open  to  a 
trained  mind.  The  Senator  often  credited 
Miss  Marshall  for  starting  him  off  In  the 
proper  direction. 

A  private  tutor.  Prof.  Charles  P.  Eastman, 
was  responsible  for  his  precollege  education. 

In  1892,  Senator  Hastings  went  to  Wash- 
ington to  clerk  in  a  railway  office  for  (25  a 
month.  His  hours  were  arranged  so  he  could 
prepare  for  a  law  course.  Within  16  months 
he  had  mastered  a  preparatory  course  to  en- 
ter Columbian  University  (now  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington University) . 

To  help  defray  his  college  expenses,  he 
worked  as  a  stenographer  in  a  law  office  and 
as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  War  Department. 

At  24,  he  married  Oarrle  L.  Saxton  of 
Dover. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Delaware  bar  In 
1902. 

Senator  Hastings  formed  a  law  partnership 
with  Henry  C.  Conrad,  and  after  practicing 
for  only  2  years,  he  won  appointment  as 
deputy  attorney  general  of  Delaware. 

The  appointment  came  largely  as  a  result 
of  his  i>erformance  as  defense  counsel  In  a 
number  of  murder  trials.  He  filled  the  dep- 
uty attorney  general  post  for  4  years. 

Gov.  Simeon  S.  Pennewlll  appointed 
Senator  Hastings  as  Delaware's  secretary  of 
state  on  January  19.  1909.  for  a  term  of  4 
years.  He  resigned,  however,  on  June  16  of 
the  same  year,  to  accept  an  appointment  as 
associate  Judge  of  the  superior  court,  real- 
dent  in  New  Castle  County  for  a  12-year 
term.  As  an  associate  Judge  he  also  sat  as  a 
member  of  the  then  State  supreme  court. 

Previous  to  the  present  Delaware  supreme 
court,  established  in  1951,  the  highest  court 
In  any  particular  case  consisted  of  thoee 
Judges  of  the  superior  court  and  the  court  of 
chancery  who  had  not  sat  upon  that  ease  at 
the  trial  level.  The  present  supreme  court  Is 
composed  of  the  chief  Justice  and  two  asso- 
ciate justices. 

On  January  17,  1911.  Judge  Hastings  re- 
signed from  the  Judlcl&ry  and  took  over  as 
special  counsel  for  the  Delaware  General 
Assembly. 

From  July  1.  1911,  to  July  1,  1917,  he 
served  as  city  solicitor  of  Wilmington. 

Upon  the  death  of  Wilmington  Judge 
Philip  Q.  Churchman,  Gov.  John  O. 
Townsend.  Jr.,  urged  Senator  Hastings  to 
accept  the  Judgeship  of  municipal  court. 
He  accepted  and  served  until  1928. 

Some  friends  were  chagrined  because  he 
became  a  city  Judge  after  sitting  as  an  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  State's  highest  court  at 
35.  the  youngest  Justice  in  Delaware  history. 
Judge  Hastings,  however,  declared  it  the 
creed  of  his  public  career  never  to  refuse  a 
position  simply  because  a  better  poet  might 
l>e  in  prospect. 

On  December  10,  1928.  be  was  appointed 
by  Gov.  Robert  P.  Robinson  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  resignation  of  U.S.  Sen- 
ator T.  Coleman  du  Pont.  In  1930  he  was 
elected  a  UB.  Senator,  defeating  Thomas  P 
Bayard,  his  Democratic  opponent. 

Senator  Hastings  was  one  of  the  first  iu;c 
most  persistent  critics  of  tbe  New  Deal  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

In  1936,  he  was  defeated  in  a  bid  for  re- 
election by  James  H.  Hughes.  During  the 
campaign,  Senator  Hastings  attacked  the 
Roosevelt  family  and  the  President's  pro- 
posals to  enlarge  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

At  a  rally  of  Brandywlne  Hundred  Repub- 
licans diulng  the  campaign.  Senator  Haatlngf 
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declared  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  dis- 
criminated against  the  young  man  In  favor 
of  the  older  man  and  pledged  if  reelected  "to 
get  rid  of  the  Iniquitous  law  " 

After  hla  defeat,  he  returned  to  the  prac- 
tice of  law  In  Wilmington,  He  was  senior 
partner  of  the  firm  of  Hastings,  Taylor,  and 
Wlllard  when  he  died 

He  became  counsel  for  stoclcholders  of 
Pennroad  Corp  in  suit  against  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  for  $95  million  damages,  a 
suit  m  which  others  joined,  but  he  was 
senior  of  the  many  attorneys  and  took  the 
leading  part  In  the  trial  of  the  case.  They 
won  a  verdict  for  $22,100,000,  Both  sides 
appealed  leading  to  a  compromise  settle- 
naent  of  $15  million. 

In   1960,  he  assailed  the  city  towaway  law 

claiming  the  towing  away  of  ctirs  when  the 

drivers  were  about  to  drive  them  away  as  a 

distressing   and   disgraceful   situation"  and 

needed  correction. 

He  told  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion in  1961  there  were  no  hop>e8  of  peace 
through  the  United  Nations  nor  through 
peace  talks  with  Russia.  He  charged  that 
the  U.N  was  just  as  helpless  as  had  been 
the  League  of  Nations. 

Senator  Hastings  continued  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  political  life  until  his  final 
Illness,  and  wrote  frequent  letters  to  the 
editor   of   the    News-Journal    papers. 

In  October  1964  he  urged  the  appointment 
of  .^sscKiUte  Justice  Daniel  P  Wolcott  as  chief 
justice  of  Delaware  ■:  this  was  later  done) 
and  the  appointment  of  Chancellor  Collins 
J   Seltz.  to  the  State's  highest  court. 

More  than  a  year  later  he  pressed  for  the 
apfxjlnlment  of  Seltz  to  the  US.  Circuit 
Court  of  .\ppeals  (President  Johnson  subse- 
quently made  the  appointment)  and  took 
Pennsylvania  s  two  Senators  to  task  for  favor- 
ing a  Pennsylvania  lawyer  for  the  poBt. 

When  he  was  80,  Senator  Hastings  wrote 
a  book  Including  remlnlscenses  of  50  years 
of  Stat*  pKJiltlcs  Entitled  "Delaware  Pjlltlcs, 
1904-1954."  the  67-i>age  book  contained 
many  anecdotes  and  numerous  stories  about 
political  leaders  of  both  parties  during  that 
time 

M.'s  Hastings  died  February  1,  1930.  leav- 
Ing  two  children.  Elizabeth  Ellen  'HKStlngs) 
Fletcher,  and  Daniel  Jr  On  Octoher  17. 
1931.  Senator  Hastings  remarried  His  sec- 
ond wife  Ls  Elsie  Saxton,  a  sister  of  his  first 
wife      She  survives 

His  private  business  interests  embraced  the 
Interstate  Amleslte  Co  of  which  he  was  pres- 
ident General  Precision  Corp  ,  20th  Century 
Pox.   and  Pennroad  Corp 

\t  one  time  he  owned  Wood  burn,  the  cele- 
brated haunted  hovise  of  Driver,  now  the  Oov- 
ernor's  Hotoae,  occupied  by  Gov.  Charles  L. 
Terry.  Jr, 

His  hobbles  included  golf,  horses,  and 
hunting  dogs  He  once  played  90  holes  of 
golf  in  2'.,,  days  He  was  also  Interested  In 
raising  purebred  Holsteln  cattle  on  the  farm 
he  had  owned  near  Dover. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Young  Men's  Re- 
publleun  Club  of  Wilmington.  Union  League 
of  Philadelphia,  the  Sons  of  Dela-A-are,  the 
Historical  Society  of  Delaware,  Wilmington 
Club,  the  WHmlngton  Country  Club.  Wil- 
mington Lodge,  No  307.  BPOE.  the  Unl- 
versltv  Club.  Maryland  Stxriety  of  Delaware, 
the  Westohester-BUtmore  Country  Club,  the 
Bedford  Club.  Armstrong  Lodge,  No  2*",  .\  J",  & 
A  M  .  Delaware  Consistory.  Eden  Lodge,  No. 
34.  I  OOP,  Cherokee  Tribe,  No  4.  lO.R.M.; 
M(xlem  Woodmen  of  America:  Ancient  Order 
of  United  Workmen,  the  Bankers  of  New 
York,  the  Burning  Tree  Golf  Club  of  Wash- 
ington. D  C  .  the  Metropolitan  and  other 
clubs 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Survivors  are  his  widow,  hin  aon  of  Oreen- 
vilie  and  his  daughter  of  Glencoe  111.,  five 
grandchildren  and  seven  great-grand- 
children. 


vnrrNAM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  In  the  Wilmington  Morning 
News  of  May  7,  there  was  published  an 
article  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Taylor  entitled 
"Viet  War  Will  Be  Lost  In  Washington." 

This  article  makes  some  interesting 
comments  on  the  bswikground  of  our 
becoming  Involved  In  southeast  Asia,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  print- 
ed m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows : 

Virr  Wax  Wiu,  Bx  Lost  in  Wasbimoton 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

By  every  conceivable  measure  of  relative 
power,  mighty  America's  war  In  Vletoam 
should  have  been  over  and  done  with  long 
ago. 

A  few  dates  tell  a  great  deal  about  Its  con- 
duct. They  are  more  reliable  than  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  8.  McNamara's  Allce-ln- 
Wonderland  publicity  handouts. 

President  Kennedy  was  Inaugurated  Janu- 
ary 20,  1961.  On  that  day,  only  77  U-S.  mili- 
tary men  were  In  South  Vietnam,  and  all  were 
serving  only  as  advisers.  The  Pentagon  con- 
firms this. 

The  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  occurred  April  18, 
1961.  Ninety  days  later,  President  Kennedy 
sent  12,000  troops  to  Vietnam,  reportedly  to 
show,  after  the  Cuba  debacle,  that  the  United 
States  was  not  a  paper  tiger. 

It  was  a  fateful  decision,  and  it  was  the 
beginning  of  the  war  commitment — now  6 
years  old. 

Today  we  have  256,000  men  In  Vietnam, 
not  Including  the  great  7th  Fleet.  The  ab- 
solute cream  of  the  U.S.  Army  Is  there.  The 
Marine  Corps  elite  reglmente  are  there 
along  with  the  very  best  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  Air  Force.  Kven  our  vast  Strategic 
Air  Command,  not  designed  for  such  mis- 
sions. Is  employed  nearly  around  the  clock. 

Nevertheless,  on  January  13,  1964,  heavy 
Communist  units  stood  35  miles  from  Saigon, 
and  they  remain  where  they  were  2  years  ago. 

On  February  5,  1962,  Secretary  McNamara 
stated:  "By  every  quantitative  measure,  we 
are  winning  the  war  In  Vietnam." 

On  December  2,  1962,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Public  Affairs  Arthur  Sylvester 
said  to  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Journalistic  fra- 
ternity's Deadline  Club  In  New  York  City: 
"It's  the  Inherent  right  of  the  Oovenmient  to 
He  to  save  itself." 

On  June  21,  1963,  ISx.  McNamara  made  his 
"winning  the  war"  statement  of  the  previous 
year  all  over  again. 

On  June  22.  1964.  Oen.  Paul  D.  Harklns. 
returning  from  command  In  Vietnam,  stated : 
"I  think  the  military  situation  is  coming 
along  fine  now."  This  was  an  apostasy,  tragic 
to  observe.  General  Harklns  was  peddling  that 
pap  under  McNamara's  censoring  eye. 

On  October  3,  1964.  after  going  to  Viet- 
nam four  times,  each  time  "to  review  the 
situation,"  Mr.  McNamara  announced:  "The 
major  part  of  the  U.S.  military  task  in  Viet- 
nam can  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1965,  al- 
though there  may  be  a  continuing  require- 
ment for  a  limited  number  of  training  per- 
sonnel." 

On  PebruEO'y  3.  1965,  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  said:  "If  we  were  as  success- 
ful in  the  civil-political  area  as  we  are  in  the 
military  situation  In  Vietnam,  we'd  be  on 
our  way  now." 

On  August  1.  1965.  we  staged  our  first  Viet- 
nam engagement.  This  was  at  Chu  Lai — Q 
months  ago.  It  spread  to  the  first  bloody  en- 
counters In  the  la  Drang  Valley.  Today  we 
still  control  neither  Chu  Lai  nor  the  la  Drang 
Valley. 

On  August  6. 1905.  President  Jobnson  retal- 
iated for  attacks  against  oui°  ships  in  the 


OvUf  of  Tonkin  by  bombing  North  Vietnam. 
Nearly  a  year  later  weTe  still  hearing  how 
successful  our  bombings  are — and  we're  still 
bombing,  bombing,  bombing. 

On  December  1,  1965,  Mr.  McNsunara  an- 
nounced; "It  will  be  a  long  war." 

Every  one  of  Mr.  McNamara's  successive 
troop  estimates  throughout  the  years  was 
as  wrong  as  the  next  one.  First  he  said  12,000 
would  do  the  Job,  then  24,000,  then  40.000, 
then  75,000,  then  150,000. 

On  March  3.  1966.  at  an  angry  press  con- 
ference, Mr.  McNamara  ticked  off  a  figure  of 
235,000  as  needed.  Then  on  April  20  he  an- 
nounced that  255.000  are  there.  And  is  there 
any  end  in  sight? 

The  heroism  and  morale  of  our  troops  and 
filers  who  are  fighting  and  dying  is  nearly 
Incredible.  God  bless  them.  And  let  me 
give  you.  for  the  first  time  in  print,  an  suided 
slant  on  fine  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland. 

At  the  request  of  an  important  mldwestern 
publisher.  President  Johnson  and  Secretary 
McNamara  secretly  called  General  Westmore- 
land home  to  brief  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  convention  in  New 
York  the  week  of  April  25.  General  West- 
moreland replied:  "Sorry,  but  I  can't  leave 
the  Job." 

It  was  commonly  agreed  in  Algeria  that  if 
the  French  lost  that  war  it  would  be  lost  in 
Paris,  not  Algiers.  If  we  lost  the  Vietnam 
war  it  will  be  lost  in  Washington. 
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RED  CHINA 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently many  articles  have  laeen  written 
£ind  much  has  been  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  concerning  the  advisability 
of  changing  our  policy  with  respect  to 
Red  China. 

I  came  across  a  newspaper  article  the 
other  day,  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  April  28,  written  by  a  British 
novelist,  Frsmk  Tuohy,  who  has  been 
teaching  In  Japan  and  who  recently 
made  a  trip  through  Communist  China. 
The  article  Is  entitled  "China's  Hate  of 
United  States  Traced  to  Need  for  Suit- 
able Target." 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  worthwhile  read- 
ing, not  only  because  It  Indicates  a  first- 
hand observation  after  travel  In  that 
country,  but  also  because  It  gives  some 
idea  of  the  problems  that  we  In  the  West- 
em  World  are  facing  with  regard  to  try- 
ing to  put  over  our  conception  of 
morality  and  ethics  in  an  oriental  frame 
as  evidenced  by  the  Red  Chinese. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  to  which  I  have  Just  referred 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

China's  Hatb  or  United  States  TaAcra  to 
Need  fob  StrrrABLX  Tabget 

(Note. — The  author  of  this  article  is  a 
British  novelist  teaching  In  Japan,  who  re- 
cently made  a  trip  through  Communist 
China.) 

(By  Frank  Tuohy) 

Pekino. — Signs  of  anti-American  feeling 
are  everywhere  in  China,  yet  I  feel  there  la 
something  fishy  about  It  all.  If  the  Ameri- 
cans did  not  exist,  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party  would  have  to  Invent  them. 

Take  the  following  scene,  for  example: 

An  old  man  is  lying  on  the  ground,  and  an 
officer  with  a  stock  whip  is  fiogglng  him.  A 
young  woman  dashes  forward  to  help,  but  Is 
seized  by  two  soldiers.  The  ofQcer  turns  with 
a  fiendish  snarl  and  snatches  her  baby  from 
h«r.  The  woman  breaks  free,  but  two  more 
soldiers  cross  their  rifies  with  fixed  bayonets 


In  front  of  her.  Raising  the  child,  the  officer 
burls  it  down  onto  the  crossed  bayonets. 
The  woman  shrieks.  Grinning,  the  officer 
draws  a  revolver  and  shoots  her. 

The  officer  is  American,  the  mother  and 
baby  Vietnamese.  This  gamesome  scene 
rtarts  off  the  Chinese  film  "Victory  Is  Just 
Ahead."  which  I  saw  In  Canton.  The  Ameri- 
can officer,  called  J.  Waston,  Is  played  by  a 
Chinese  in  a  false  noee. 

reasons   behind    HA'TE 

Why  do  the  Americans  have  to  be  presented 
like  this? 

First,  the  Chinese  believe  that  they  have 
been  especially  marked  out  for  American  de- 
testation since  1949.  One  of  the  "remolded 
capitalists"  of  Shanghai,  used  to  turning  on 
bis  opinions  for  foreigners,  was  quite  def- 
inite about  it: 

"The  Americans  have  bullied  us  too  much 
•  •  •.  In  1960  they  bombed  plants  in 
Shanghai  and  have  made  more  than  400 
intrusions.  Why  should  we  Chinese  have 
aggressive  designs  on  other  countries  when 
there  Is  so  much  to  be  done  here?" 

Ftu^ber  embeUlshments  are  added  to  this 
general  picttu-e  every  day:  China's  sudden 
loss  of  friends  in  Ghana  and  Indonesia  Is 
due  to  CIA  plotting:  all  American  moves  for 
peace  In  Vietnam  are  a  hoax. 

Secondly,  in  spite  of  diplomatic  setbacks, 
China  stUl  wishes  to  apftear  the  leader  of 
revolutionary  movements  against  Imperial- 
ism and  neocolonialism  all  over  the  world. 

The  breakdown  of  the  relationship  with 
Cube  is  still  a  traumatic  exp>erience  which 
bas  not  been  adjusted  to.  Deprived  of  the 
Cubans,  China  looks  elsewhere  for  oppressed 
peoples  to  lead.  Flagged  maps  of  the  United 
States  show  spots  of  "student-worker"  pro- 
test as  though  these  were  Chinese  outposts 
In  a  battle. 

My  objection  that  many  of  the  protesting 
American  students  were  Christians  and  j>aci- 
flsts  was  brushed  aside. 

Thirdly,  the  Americans  play  an  important 
role  In  the  thoughts  of  Chairman  Mao  Tse- 
tung.  "The  struggle  of  opposites  is  cease- 
less." Thus  there  will  always  be  a  strug- 
gle between  the  party  and  the  reactionaries. 
This  struggle  wtU  never  come  to  an  end, 
socialism  wUl  never  be  transformed,  and 
communism  may  be  postponed  forever. 

Thus  the  devil  will  always  be  with  us 
and.  at  present  at  any  rate,  the  Americans 
fit  the  role  better  than  anyone  else.  Why? 
Because  they  are  the  most  powerful  nation 
In  the  world,  they  are  unrepentantly  capi- 
talist, their  military  bases  still  encircle 
China;  and  in  Vietnam  they  are  fighting 
an  "antlpeople's"  war. 

UjB.    COWAKOe    AND    SADISTS 

In  films,  in  plays  and  opwas,  the  Ameri- 
cans are  represented  as  long-nose,  knock- 
kneed,  whlp-cracklng  cowards  and  sadists. 
They  date  back  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  The 
technological  nightmare  of  modern  warfare 
1«  almost  completely  ignored,  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  are  unknown  names.  In  short,  the 
atom  bomb  is  another  "paper  tiger." 

When  I  reminded  a  Chinese  that  China, 
too.  possesses  a  bomb,  I  was  told :  "China  wUl 
never  use  it." 

This  was  the  typical  comment  on  the  bomb 
in  China,  and  I  concluded  that  the  Chinese 
doubt  that  the  Americans  will  vise  it  either. 
Posters  show  tiny,  cowardly  Americans  flee- 
ing from  enormous  Vietnamese;  children 
draw  plcttiree  of  bayoneted  Johnsons:  but 
the  image  of  the  mushroom  cloud  is  hard  to 
find  tn  China. 


TERMINATION  OP  PUBLIC  LAW  78— 

THE  BRACERO  PR(X}RAM 

Mr.  DOMINICA.     Mr.  President,  the 

termination  of  Public  Law  78,  the  bracero 

l«w.  brought  forth  warnings  by  many 


Senators  that  our  domestic  agricultural 
program  would  be  harmed.  As  pointed 
out  last  fall,  these  predictions  generally 
turned  out  to  be  true. 

However,  during  the  debates  on  the 
bracero  program,  little  was  said  about  the 
effects  that  termination  would  have  on 
our  neighbor  to  the  south. 

I  remember  commenting  on  this  prob- 
lem when  we  last  enacted  the  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  bracero  law,  and  pointing 
out  what  a  fabulous  way  it  was  to  pro- 
vide necessary  aid  to  Mexico. 

The  US.  News  tt  World  Report,  of 
May  2,  1966,  published  an  article  which 
indicates  that  a  floating  population  of  3 
million  restless  and  underprivileged 
farmhands  has  dangerously  decrea^^ed 
the  stability  of  Mexico  and  has  created 
a  potential  vacuum  which  could  be  open 
to  Communist  influence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  how 
serious  the  situation  is  or  to  what  extent 
It  is  due  to  termination  of  the  bracero 
program,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say 
The  recent  takeover  of  the  University  of 
Mexico  by  its  students,  who  were  success- 
ful in  ousting  some  of  those  who  were 
operating  the  university,  and  other  prob- 
lems, give  some  evidence  of  the  unrest 
and  Instability  existing  there. 

Most  certainly,  when  we  have  a  pro- 
gram such  as  the  bracero  program,  which 
is  on  a  carefully  oriented  basis  for  pro- 
viding not  only  work  but  also  income 
which  some  of  these  people  can  bring 
back  to  their  own  country,  it  Is  obvious 
we  want  to  alleviate  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  are  referred  to  in  the  article. 

I  believe  that  the  article  Is  worthy  of 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate,  and  It  is 
my  hope  that  Senators  will  read  it.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  article,  entitled,  "Under  the  Lid  in 
Mexico:  Makings  of  an  Explosion" 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Under  'rHE  Lm  in  Mxnco:   Makings  or  an 
Explosion 

(Are  the  Communists  deliberately  baiting 
a  trap  for  Mexico?  That's  the  fear  as  un- 
rest increases  because  of  a  lagging  program 
of  land  distribution.  Peasants,  more  and 
more,  are  trying  to  take  the  law  into  Uielr 
own  hands,  seizing  farmland  that  is  privately 
owned.  And  there  Is  growing  evidence  that 
they  are  egged  on  by  trained  Communist 
troublemakers.) 

Mexico  Crrr. — The  enthusiastic  welcome 
for  President  Lyndon  Johnson  here  In  mld- 
AprU  tended  to  obscure  a  growing  feeling  of 
uneaslnetss  in  Mexico. 

The  uneasiness,  developing  over  many 
months,  arises  from  the  fear  that  this  coun- 
try's landless  peasants  have  been  singled  out 
by  the  Communists  as  a  means  of  stirring 
up  trouble  throughout  the  country. 

Red  agitators  are  openly  exploiting  unrest 
among  the  peasants. 

What  Is  causing  concern  is  that  Mexico  has 
a  floating  population  of  about  3  mUllon  rest- 
less and  underprivileged  farmhands.     And  a 


l€uid  dlstrtbutJon  program  operated  by  the 
Government  to  help  deal  with  this  problem 
is  running  out  of  productive  land  for  the 
peasants. 

One  estimate  is  that,  even  after  all  avail- 
able land  has  been  handed  out,  there  will 
still  be  2  million  heads  of  lamUiee  eligible 
for  acreage  but  unable  to  get  It. 

HTTNOBT    SQUATTKES 

In  this  situation,  officials  are  disturbed  by 
a  growing  tendency  of  land-starved  peasants 
to  move  in  as  squatters  on  the  land  of  inde- 
pendent farmers,  many  of  whom  can  barely 
scratch  a  living  for  their  own  families  out 
of  the  undernourished  soU. 

Baeently  bands  of  squatters  seined  plots  in 
Tlaxcala  State,  east  of  Mexico  City.  Some 
of  them  carried  banners  that  said:  "Since 
the  Government  and  the  Agrarian  Depart- 
ment do  not  do  us  Justice,  we  awe  doing  it  for 
ourselves." 

Police  and  soldiers  removed  the  squatters, 
and  arrested  25.  Several  others  told  author- 
ities that  they  had  been  misled  by  agitators. 

Mexican  officials  are  reluctant  to  use  foroe 
against  the  squatters  except  as  a  last  reaort. 
Most  of  the  squatters,  authorities  are  con- 
vinced, are  confused,  de6i>erate  people  who 
are  trying  to  get  food  for  their  hungry  fam- 
ilies. 

Per  capita  Income  for  Mexico  as  a  whole 
is  over  $350  a  year,  but  many  farm  famUles 
try  to  make  do  on  lees  than  9100  a  year. 
The  minimum  wage  for  farmhands  In  Mex- 
ico is  well  under  $2  a  day.  but  cases  are  re- 
ported of  workers  who  get  less  than  60  cents 
a  day. 

AJTEK   the  EEVOLtmON 

Before  the  revolution  of  1910,  there  were 
some  8,245  large  ranches  and  only  48,000 
smaU  farms  in  all  of  Mexico.  Eleven  ranches 
are  said  to  have  covered  about  250,000  acres 
each.  About  90  percent  of  all  the  rural  fam- 
ilies were  completely  propertyless. 

Fifty-six  years  after  the  revolution,  Mex- 
ico's land  has  been  divided  Into  many  small 
holdings.  There  are  now  more  than  1  million 
privately  owned  farms.  And  2.2  million 
formerly  landless  peasants  have  been  given 
small  plots  by  the  Government  In  the  form 
of  "ejldo"  grants— a  kind  of  communal 
ownership. 

EJldo  lands  may  be  worked  either  Jointly 
or  as  Individual  plots,  but  the  workers  are 
not  permitted  to  sell  or  mortgage  the  prop- 
erty. It  may  be  handed  down  from  father 
to  son. 

EZPROPEtATION   SYSTEM 

The  Government,  to  get  land  for  Its  peas- 
ants, set  up  limits  for  the  size  of  private 
holdings.  An  Indlvldtial  farmer  had  tba 
right  to  keep  250  acres  of  Irrigated  land;  BOO 
acres  of  unlrrlgated  land,  or  the  amount  of 
land  needed  to  maintain  500  head  of  cattle. 

All  land  above  these  limits  was  subject  to 
expropriation  if  a  landless  community  within 
a  4-mlle  radius  petitioned  the  Oovenunent 
for  an  ejido. 

Mexican  property  owners,  figures  reveal, 
received  in  compensation  only  one-half  at 
1  percent  of  the  total  value  of  their  land. 
Foreign  owners  lost  79  million  acres  under 
the  land  reform  program.  Payment  to 
American  owners  took  place  only  after  long 
and  difficult  negotiations  between  the  Mexi- 
can and  United  States  Governments. 

Mexico's  land  is  hostile  to  agriculture.  Of 
the  total  land  area  of  485  million  acres,  only 
about  72  mlUion  acres  is  considered  adapt- 
able for  farming.  Yet.  under  the  land- 
reform  program,  more  than  125  million  acres 
has  been  distributed   among  peasants. 

On  the  whole.  Mexican  agriculture  since 
the  Revolution  has  been  successful,  however. 
Farm  yield  is  more  than  four  times  what  tt 
was  in  1930.  The  country  is  now  practically 
self-sufficient  in  all  major  foodstuffs,  and  it 
derives  more  than  50  percent  of  its  export 
earnings  from  the  sale  of  farm  products — 
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chiefly  cotton,  coffee,  tomatoes,  cattle,  meat 
and  sugar. 

On  the  darker  side.  Mexico's  population, 
which  was  15  million  In  1910.  now  has 
reached  42  million  and  Is  growing  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  more  than  3.5  percent.  Some 
peasants  have  as  many  as  10  to  19  children. 

Only  about  15  percent  of  the  peasants  in 
the  EJldo  program  have  title  to  their  lands. 
Without  a  title,  they  find  It  hard  to  get  bank 
loans  to  buy  fertU'.zer,  seed  and  equipment. 
Toung  people  tend  to  drift  away  from  farms 
to  the  cities. 

MILLIONS    JOBLESS 

Unemployment  In  rural  areas  much  of  the 
year  Is  estimated  at  3  million  people,  who 
live  from  hand  to  mouth  or  are  sustained 
by  handouts  from  relatives.  In  the  past, 
when  Mexican  farm  labor  was  admitted  to 
the  United  States  as  "braceros."  It  was  from 
this  group  that  they  were  recruited. 

Aji  wanderers  In  search  of  employment  and 
land  of  their  own.  these  farmhands  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  growing  number 
of  cases  of  'squatting"  and  clashes  with  po- 
lice and  soldiers.  With  little  to  lose,  this 
group  of  Mexicans  Is  most  readily  affected 
by  the  prop.iganda  of  agitators. 

"It  doesn't  matter  whether  the  agitation 
comes  from  the  right  or  the  left,"  saya  a 
Mexican  economist  "The  peasants  now  are 
.'ipp  to  follow  anyore  who  shows  the  way." 

A  veteran  foreign  observer  agrees,  saying: 
.\  potential  for  mass  violence  Is  now  pres- 
ent in  Mexico  which  can  be  exploited  by 
anyone  who  tells  the  peasant  to  pick  up  a 
gun." 

Indications  are  that  the  spontaneous  un- 
rest in  the  countrywide  Is  falling  under  Com- 
munist Influence,  despite  efforts  of  the 
.Mexican  Governme.-.t  to  silence,  disperse  or 
.mprlson  agitators  Authorities  are  con- 
vinced that  Red  agents  from  Castro's  Cuba 
have  been  at  work  in  Tlaxcala  and  in  Chihua- 
hua, a  State  bordering  southwestern  Texas 
and  New  Mexico. 

TARCET   FOR   RED   DBIVE 

A  sudden  outbreak  of  street  demonstra- 
tions and  destruction  of  private  property  In 
several  of  Mexico's  northern  cities  has  many 
Mexicans  speculating  about  whether  their 
country  was  secretly  designated  as  a  target 
for  subversion  at  the  big  conference  of  Com- 
munist leaders  in  H.^vana  last  January. 

Among  Mexicans  who  attended  the  con- 
ference were  delegates  from  the  direct-action 
National  Liberation  Movement  and  the  In- 
dependent Peasant  Center,  both  cozy  with 
the  Reds 

US  offlcials  here,  who  have  been  watch- 
ing the  population  explosion  and  unrestrict- 
ed land  distribution  whittle  away  at  Mex- 
ico's over-all  economic  pro^pss,  axe  very 
concerned    about    the   country's    future. 

The  United  States  already  has  made  two 
»'iO  million  loans  to  Mexico  to  provide  ad- 
ditional farm  credit  It  was  the  VS.  hope 
that  Mexico  would  lncrea.se  the  present  rate 
of  del!\ertng  property  titles  to  peasants  in 
the  EJldo  program  so  that  the  peasants 
woxild  be  eligible  for  credits  and  have  new 
incentives  for  making  Improvements  on  their 
farn'.s 

At  the  present  rate,  however.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  It  would  take  200  years  to  sur- 
vey the  land  and  grant  titles  to  the  waiting 
peasants 

The  Mexican  Government,  in  the  opinion 
of  experienced  observers,  has  up  to  now 
adopted  a  heod-in-the-sand  attitude  toward 
its  farm  prob!em5  Preslder.t  Gustavo  Diaz 
OrdAS.  in  election-campaign  .speeches,  warned 
that  the  landles-s  peasants  would  have  to 
be  told  that  there  was  no  more  good  land 
left  to  distribute  Yet,  more  than  a  year 
after  President  Diaz  Ordaz  took  office,  lead- 
ing officials  of  his  administration  are  still 
talking  of   large-scale   land   distrlbuUon. 


crnxB  vxssus  aimAi,  areas 
Political  blind  alleys  appear  each  time  the 
government  considers  measures  to  help  the 
peasants.  Any  diversion  of  public  funds 
to  the  coxintryslde  means  lees  money  for 
projects  In  the  cities. 

Conditions  In  the  cities  may  be,  compara- 
tively, much  better  than  in  rural  areas, 
but,  with  the  exploding  population  cmd 
dally  arrlTBJ  of  new  peasant  families,  there  Is 
already  a  staggering  shortage  of  housing, 
sanitation  and  Jobs.  Starving  the  city,  to 
feed  the  countryside  would  result  In  anger- 
ing the  labor  unions  and  shopkeepers,  there- 
by alienating  the  political  strength  of  the 
government. 

An  honest  approach  to  what  has  gone 
wrong  with  Mexico's  land-reform  program,  it 
Is  realized,  would  result  In  bringing  to  the 
surface  of  all  the  faults  of  the  Ejldo  system. 
Many  Mexicans  now  conadder  It  a  failure,  but 
Insist  that  an  Internal  upheaval  would  be 
touched  off  if  the  government  even  hinted 
that  It  planned  to  modify  the  EJldo  sys- 
tem— an  Instrument  of  the  revolution — be- 
cause In  the  long  run  It  had  not  provided 
the  economic  answers  to  Mexico's  farm 
problem. 

A    PKABANT    EXPLOSION 

In  September,  1961,  a  nationwide  upris- 
ing of  peasants  swept  through  Mexico  from 
Its  frontier  with  Guatemala  to  the  U.S, 
border. 

Evidence  uncovered  by  the  government 
at  that  time  Indicated  that  both  Commu- 
nist and  rightist  elements  had  been  Involved 
for  months  In  a  conspiracy  to  spur  dis- 
contented peasants  into  anti-government 
demonstrations  and  attacks  on  army  posts. 

After  armed  forces  moved  quickly  to  put 
down  the  revolt,  government  officials  esti- 
mated privately  that  casualties  In  the  fight- 
ing had  been  52  dead  and  130  wounded. 
More  than  600  peasants  were  arrested  fol- 
lowing the  outbreak,  but  were  later  re- 
leased. 

Five  years  later,  while  the  government 
stlU  promises  more  land  distribution  to  the 
restless  peasants  despite  the  fact  there  Is 
none  to  give  away,  worried  Mexicans  are  more 
fearful  than  ever  of  a  rural  explosion. 

Por  the  United  States,  a  growing  possi- 
bility exists  that  the  normally  peaceful  con- 
dition across  the  Mexican  border  may  sud- 
denly become  unstable. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate.  I  have  an 
amendment  on  the  desk  which  I  propose 
to  offer  to  the  pending  business,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  teacher  bill.  After  the 
morning  hour  is  concluded,  I  hope  to 
bring  up  my  amendment  after  the  Re- 
publican policy  limch.  and  will  ask  for 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  it.  If  I  can  get 
the  necess£iry  consent  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate. 


CTVIL  DISOBEDIENCE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr,  President,  the  asser- 
tion that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  citizens  to 
obey  all  laws  without  regard  to  whether 
they  deem  them  just  or  imjust  seems  to 
constitute  absolute  tmd  incontrovertible 
truth.  Nevertheless,  its  validity  Is  being 
disputed  now£idays  by  some  clergymen 
and  some  civil  rights  leaders. 

The  press  Informs  us  that  at  its  recent 
meeting  in  Montreal,  N.C.,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  In 
the  United  States,  which  Is  commonly 


called  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church,  adopted  a  resolution  approving 
the  doctrine  of  civil  disobedience  "as  a 
last  resort." 

This  action  enables  one  to  understand 
what  the  Angel  Gabriel  meant  when  he 
spoke  this  line  to  the  Lord  in  the  play 
entitled  "Qreen  Pastures": 

Everything  what's  nailed  down  Is  coming 
loose. 

The  Presbj^rian  Church  has  always 
been  a  bulwark  of  government  by  law. 
As  one  who  gives  his  religious  allegiance 
to  this  church  and  knows  the  lesson 
taught  by  history  that  there  can  be  no 
liberty  on  this  earth  apart  from  govern- 
ment by  law,  I  am  deeply  distressed  by 
what  the  resolution  of  the  general  assem- 
bly says.  I  cannot  believe  It  reflects  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  thousands  of 
Presbyterians  I  have  known  and  loved 
since  my  earliest  years.  It  certainly  does 
not  reflect  mine. 

When  all  is  said,  the  resolution  de- 
clares that  professing  Christians  have  a 
God-given  right  to  disobey  laws  they 
deem  unj  ust.  This  declaration  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  government  by  law.  It 
is,  indeed,  the  stuff  of  which  anarchy  is 
made.  It  endows  each  person  with  abso- 
lute authority,  allegedly  divine  in  origin. 
to  disobey  any  law  he  deems  unjust  ac- 
cording to  any  vague  standard  his  own 
will  may  erect. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  attempt  to 
make  God  an  alder  and  abettor  in  crime 
finds  support  in  the  teachings  of  Christi- 
anity. I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  theologian. 
I  am  merely  a  sinner  who  looks  to  the 
King  James  version  of  the  Bible  for  re- 
ligious guidance. 

I  find  these  plain  words  in  I  Peter, 
chapter  2,  verses  13-15: 

Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of 
man  for  the  Lord's  sake — for  so  Is  the  will 
of  God. 

Besides,  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark 
and  Luke  make  it  plain  that  Christ  Him- 
self emphatically  denied  the  validity  of 
the  civil  disobedience  doctrine  when  the 
chief  priests  and  the  scribes  sought  to 
entrap  Him  into  saying  that  the  Jews 
had  the  right  to  disobey  the  Roman  laws 
requiring  them  to  pay  taxes  to  Caesar 
and  thus  "deliver  Him  unto  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  governor."  As  re- 
counted in  the  20th  chapter  of  Luke,  the 
chief  priests  and  scribes  put  this  question 
toChilst: 

Is  it  lawful  for  us  to  give  tribute  unto 
Ca«ear,  or  no?  Christ  repUed:  "Shew  me 
a  penny.  Whose  image  and  superscription 
hath  It?"  They  answered  and  said, 
"Caesar's,"  and  Christ  said  unto  them: 
"Render  therefore  unto  Caesar  the  things 
which  be  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things 
which  be  God's." 

While  authority  to  establish  moral 
laws  belongs  to  God,  the  authority  to 
enact  laws  governing  the  conduct  of  men 
in  an  earthly  society  undoubtedly  be- 
longs to  Caesar. 

There  is  no  excuse,  moreover,  for  any 
Americans  to  resort  to  illegal  means  to 
obtain  any  rights  to  which  they  be- 
lieve they  are  Justly  entitled.  This  is 
true  because  all  laws  regulating  their 
conduct  In  society  are  made  by  legisla- 
tive bodies  chosen  by  the  people,  and  the 
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right  to  petition  these  bodies  for  any 
rights  belongs  to  all  men. 

I  wish  to  say  something  more  concern- 
ing rights  which  the  resolution  of  the 
general  assembly  calls  inalienable  rights. 
All  rights  of  this  nature  are  guaranteed 
to  all  men  by  Federal  and  State  consti- 
tutions, and  courts  of  Justice  are  open 
at  all  times  to  punish  or  redress  their 
denial  and  compel  their  observance. 

I  make  an  affirmation  which  is  sub- 
ject to  no  exception  or  modification. 
While  the  crimes  they  seek  to  Justify 
under  the  civil  disobedience  doctrine  are 
ordinarily  petty  misdemeanors  rather 
than  felonies,  the  right  of  clergymen  and 
civil  rights  leaders  to  disobey  laws  they 
deem  unjust  is  neither  greater  nor  less 
than  the  right  of  the  arsonist,  the  bur- 
glar, the  murderer,  the  rapist,  and  the 
thief  to  disobey  the  laws  forbidding  ar- 
son, burglary,  murder,  rape,  and  theft. 

The  News-Journal  of  Raeford,  N.C., 
published  a  sound  editorial  on  this  ques- 
tion in  its  issue  for  April  28,  1966,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tp  have  It 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Should  Law  Be  Broken? — Chtjbch  Sats 
Yes 

The  Presbyterian  Church  In  the  United 
States  this  week,  approved  civil  disobedience 
"as  a  last  resort"  and  warned  against  racial 
discrimination  within  Its  churches. 

The  first  action.  In  effect,  placed  the 
Presbyterian  Chtirch  alongside  the  Roman 
Catholic,  Episcopal  and  other  churches  In  the 
matter  of  civil  rights,  although  Presbyterians 
generally  are  not  as  liberal  In  that  regard  as 
are  Catholics,  Episcopalians  and  others. 

Civil  disobedience  is  a  controversial  con- 
cept apt  to  confuse  the  law-abiding  citizen 
who  also  insists  that  all  Americans  have  In- 
alienable rights.  It  has  been  practiced  In 
this  covmtry  almost  exclusively  In  the  clvU 
rights  movement  and  has  been  the  prlnaaxy 
tool  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and  other 
civil  rights  leaders. 

Civil  disobedience,  they  have  said.  Is  per- 
fectly all  right  as  long  as  the  law  one  is 
breaking  Is  wrong  In  the  first  place.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  has  agreed.  In  effect, 
but  with  these  limitations: 

"This  measure  can  be  Justified  only  under 
most  pressing  necessity  •  •  •.  But  when 
such  a  situation  prevails  the  chiuch  may 
properly  support  those  using  this  means  to 
obtain  for  themselves  those  Inalienable 
rights  with  which  all  m«n  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator." 

The  .church's  assembly,  in  session  this 
week  in  Montreat.  prefaced  its  declaration 
with  an  affirmation  of  the  church's  belief 
in  the  rule  of  law.  But  the  report  said 
that  in  circumstances  where  some  persons 
are  unable  to  obtain  their  rights  through  the 
law,  then  civil  disobedience  may  be  ooun- 
tenanced. 

This  compromise  with  the  rule  of  law,  we 
feel.  Is  a  foolhardy,  if  not  a  dangerous  thing. 
After  aU,  the  equality  promised  In  the  Con- 
stitution is  "equality  under  the  law,"  and  the 
Constitution  for  almost  200  years  has  proved 
w  ample  protector  of  Amerlctuis'  rights. 

The  church,  no  more  than  an  Individual, 
i«  not  competent  to  declare  what  is  an  un- 
just and  unfair  law.  The  proper  place  to 
test  the  constltutlonaUty  of  law  Is  In  the 
courts. 

But  the  church  does  not  confine  Its  ap- 
proval of  clvU  (Hsobedlence  to  the  seeltlng  of 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  but 


"thoee  inalienable  rights  which  all  men  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator." 

This  raises  a  rather  Interesting  question. 
Bas  the  Master  endowed  us  with  more  rights, 
or  less  than  are  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution, which  Is  not  presvuned  to  be 
divinely  Inspired? 

Obedience  of  the  law  cannot  be  spelled 
out  In  such  gray  tones  as  "under  extreme 
clrcumstancee."  It  Is  highly  desirable  that 
the  law  be  totally  observed,  like  the  ab- 
stinence from  sin.  Breach  of  the  law  should 
not  be  condoned  by  the  church  under  any 
clrcimistances,  however  extreme:  for  generally 
speaking  one  cannot  break  the  laws  of  man 
without  transgressing  against  the  laws  of 
Ood. 


TRANSACTION  NO.  1— HIGH-INTER- 
EST POLICY  OP  THE  GREAT  SO- 
CIETY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today,  I  Invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  an  unnecessary  pay- 
ment of  $2,800,000  in  interest  charges  by 
the  Federal  Government.  This  results 
from  the  Federal  Government's  selling 
debentures  through  J'annle  Mae  at  an 
Interest  rate  of  5V2  percent  when  regu- 
lar Government  Iwnds  with  the  same 
maturity  are  readily  salable  at  4.8  per- 
cent. 

Last  week,  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion attempted  to  ram  through  the  Con- 
gress authority  to  sell  $33  billion  of  our 
assets  with  intentions  to  use  the  pro- 
ceeds therefrom  to  defray  the  normal 
operating  expenses  of  the  Government. 

If  successful,  this  would  have  made  it 
possible  for  the  administration  over  the 
next  few  years  to  spend  $30  billion  more 
than  its  income  and  deceive  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  still  reporting  a  balanced 
budget.  In  addition,  those  of  us  who 
opposed  this  deceitful  method  pointed 
out  that  it  would  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment substantially  higher  interest. 
While  we  were  successful  in  reducing 
this  authority  to  sell  our  assets  from  the 
requested  $33  billion,  the  administration 
was  successful  in  getting  authority  to  sell 
around  $10  billion  of  these  assets  during 
the  next  2  years.  They  already  had  au- 
thority to  sell  some  of  these  assets,  but 
this  legislation  represented  an  additional 
$10  billion.  These  assets  consisted  of 
mortgages  held  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment luider  its  various  lending  agencies 
and  were  to  be  sold  through  FNMA,  bet- 
ter known  as  Fannie  Mae. 

Today,  the  sulministration  is  making 
its  first  transswjtion  since  this  back- 
handed procedure  of  financing  its  ex- 
penditures was  approved  by  the  Senate 
by  selling  $400  million  in  FNMA  Govern- 
ment-guaranteed debentures.  To  prove 
to  the  American  people  just  how  un- 
necessarily expensive  this  Great  Society 
gimmick  will  be  to  the  taxpayers,  it  is  my 
intention  to  run  a  continuing  tabula- 
tion on  each  sale  as  it  is  made  in  the 
coming  months,  along  with  a  computa- 
tion of  the  additional  interest  rates  that 
are  paid. 

At  this  point  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  notice 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
May  10  listing  this  sale  of  $400  million 
12-month,  19-day  debentures  at  an  In- 
terestj  rate  of  5Vi.  percent. 


There  beftng  no  objection,  the  arucie 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Wall  Street  Journal,  May  10,  1D66] 

Bono   Markjets:    Fannie  Max   $400  MnxioN 

Debenture  Priced  at  Discount  To  Ynxo 

Rkcoro  5.5  Percent  a  Year 

Washington, — The  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  priced  today's  $400  million 
Issue  of  debentures  to  yield  a  record  5.5  per- 
cent annual  Interest. 

The  12-month,  19-day  securities  are  being 
offered  at  a  discount  price  of  tB9.9S  per  $100 
of  face  value,  thus  raising  the  yield  to  Inves- 
tors above  the  stated  face  Interest  rate  of 
6.45  ptercent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today's  Wall  Street  Journal 
quotes  regular  U.S.  Government  notes 
with  the  same  maturity  of  May  1967  at 
an  interest  rate  of  4.8  percent.  This 
represents  an  additional  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  .7  percent,  or  a  total  of 
$2,800,000  additional  Interest  to  go  down 
as,  what  can  best  be  described,  the  Great 
Society's  high-interest  rathole. 


U.S.  FARMERS  NOT  OETTINO  RICH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port carries  an  article  entitled:  "U.S. 
Farmers  Getting  Rich?" 

Although  most  of  the  article  is  devoted 
to  the  income  of  two  or  three  of  the  Na- 
tion's biggest  and  most  efficient  farmers, 
the  concluding  few  paragraphs  tell  an 
Interesting  story. 

It  reads: 

In  summary,  the  answer  to  the  question  of 
whether  farmers  are  getting  rich  or  not  de- 
pends upon  what  kind  of  farmers  you  are 
talking  about. 

Economists  agree  that  the  large  farm  and 
ranches,  with  adequate  capital  and  good 
management,  do  quite  well. 

How  many  of  the  Nation's  3.4  million 
farms  fall  In  this  class? 

The  tr.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  esti- 
mates show  437,000  farms  with  gross  Income 
of  more  than  (20,000  a  year.  Average  net  In- 
come on  these  farms  in  1964  was  (10,835. 

That  Income,  say  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment economists,  means  that  the  opterators 
of  top  farms,  on  the  average,  are  getting 
wages  comparable  to  those  of  a  sldlled  fac- 
tory worker.  And  In  addition  they  are  get- 
ting a  reasonable  return  on  their  Investment. 

There  still  remain  3  million  farmers,  many 
of  whom  are  getting  neither  a  reasonable  re- 
ttirn  on  their  Investment  nor  wages  compar- 
able to  thoee  paid  to  a  factory  worker. 

Mr.  President,  consider  this  statement. 
Actually,  it  Is  shocking.  The  one  farmer 
in  eight  whose  superlative  management 
ability,  heavy  Investment,  and  topflight 
efficiency  has  placed  him  at  the  pinnacle 
of  this  most  efficient  of  American  Indus- 
tries is  getting  wages  comparable  to  a 
skilled  factory  worker. 

At  the  peak  of  the  greatest  period  of 
economic  prosperity  in  our  history,  Mr. 
President,  this  is  grossly  unfair.  As  I 
disclosed  on  the  floor  last  April  28,  even 
among  the  super  elite  among  farmers — 
those  grossing  over  $40,000  per  year — 
more  than  one-fifth  of  these  farmers  re- 
ceived a  net  income  of  less  than  $3,000 
per  year,  and  of  course  found  them- 
selves in  the  poverty  class. 

And  what  about  the  8  out  of  9  farmers 
whose  faroofi  yield  less  than  $20,000  jper 
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year?  These  smaller  farmers  still  In- 
clude the  most  efficient  farmers  any- 
where on  eartli— and  throughout  the 
history  of  the  world — and.  of  course, 
these  farmers — for  all  their  efficiency, 
for  their  long,  long  hours  of  work,  theli 
Investment^in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Inefficient  farmers  long  ago  left  the  farm, 
still  the  great  majority  of  these  remain- 
ing farmers  are  earning  incomes  close 
to  the  poverty  level. 

The  answer  to  the  U.S.  News  question, 
■Are  farmers  getting  rich?"  is  an  em- 
phatic ■No." 

In  considering  farm  legislation  and 
anti -inflation  legislation,  we  should 
Iceep  tius  clearly  in  mind. 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  arn  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  colleague 

Mr,  NELSON.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  comment  on  the  dairy  farm 
situation.  As  the  Senator  is  well  aware, 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  which  we  both 
represent,  we  have  been  losing  dairy 
farms  in  the  leading  dairy  farm  State,  at 
the  rate  of  14  farms  a  day.  Since  1952, 
wher:  we  had  130,000  producers  in  Wis- 
consin, the  number  has  dropped  to  im- 
der  80.000,  which  Is  the  most  rapid  liq- 
uidation of  any  kind  of  producer  in  the 
history  of  this  country.  These  are  not 
Inefficient  farmers  As  Indicated  on  the 
posters  at  auctioPuS.  these  are  substantial 
farmers,  those  with  30,  40.  and  50  milch 
cows. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  NELSON.  A  study  wa.s  made  in 
Wiscotism  in  three  areas  of  the  State,  in 
the  areas  where  the  highest  rates  were 
being  earned  on  Investment.  In  the 
three  areas  studied,  !t  showed  the  farm- 
ers were  earning  84  cents  an  hour.  Of 
all  the  farmers  of  the  Nation,  the  dairy 
farmer  is  one  who  has  suffered  most. 
when  he  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  of 
all  the  farmers 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  statement,  and  for  bring- 
ing out  that  figure  in  the  area  of  Wis- 
consin where  the  dairy  farmer  is  earning 
the  mo6t,  showing  that  the  Income  based 
on  invested  capital  was  84  cent,'?  an  hour. 
That  is  far  less  than  the  mhamum  wage. 
.\s  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  pointed 
out,  these  are  the  m^^st  efficient  dairy 
producers  in  the  world.  The  Inefficient 
farmers  have  long  ago  left  the  farm 

These  dairy  farmers  have  an  average 
investment  of  capital  amounting  to  $50,- 
000  They  work  long  hours,  7  days  a 
week.  The  cows  have  to  be  milked  every 
day,  7  days  a  week  I  think  it  is  shock- 
ing that  this  should  happen  to  the  dairy 
farmers  of  our  country,  in  view  of  the 
great  contribution  they  have  made  to  the 
prosperity  of  our  country 


1967  appropriation  request  that  was 
given  great  consideration  by  the  House 
Appropriatloxis  Committee  was  the  pro- 
posed 80-percent  cutback  in  the  school 
milk  program.  And  one  aspect  of  this 
cutback  that  came  in  for  heavy  criticism 
was  the  means  test  that  the  redirection 
of  the  program,  as  a  result  of  the  cut- 
back, would  impose  on  the  families  of 
children  who  wished  to  participate  in  the 
program. 

Perhaps  no  single  witness  before  the 
House  Ai^ropriations  Committee's  Agri- 
culture Subcommittee  did  a  better  Job 
of  commenting  on  this  problem  than 
Representative  Richard  H.  Pott,  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  harked  back  to  the  days  when 
the  Kerr-Mills  means  test  was  at  issue. 
I  would  like  to  quote  from  ills  remarks 
at  this  point: 

I  remember  some  years  ago  a  great  outcry 
against  a  ao-called  means  test  Incorporated 
In  the  Kerr-MUla  program.  It  was  lald  that 
the  Inclusion  of  such  a  poverty  test  fore- 
doomed the  total  program  to  total  faUure. 
It  was  said  that  people  truly  In  necessitous 
circumstances  would  be  reluctant  to  apply 
for  medical  assistance  If  reqiOred  to  submit 
to  an  examination  of  their  total  Income  and 
total  assets.  Yet.  that  very  same  technique 
is  to  be  Imbedded  In  another  program  which 
affects  the  health  and  training  of  young  peo- 
ple. The  propoeed  cuts  would  be  accom- 
plished by  restricting  program  benefits  to 
those  determined  to  be  poverty  victims.  If 
the  proposal  should  be  accepted  I  can  assure 
you  that  many  who  are  truly  Indigent  are 
also  truly  proud,  so  proud  that  they  will  deny 
themselves  milk  and  food  before  they  con- 
fess their  own  poverty  by  making  an  applica- 
tion. This  means,  of  course,  that  the  cut 
would  hurt  those  who  need  the  help  most. 

The  House  heeded  this  admonition  as 
well  as  many  other  pleas  for  full  funding 
of  the  school  milk  program.  I  intend  to 
do  everjrthing  I  can  here  In  the  Senate 
to  see  that  the  program  continues  and 
prospers  In  its  present  form. 


MEANS  TEST  ASPECT  OP  SCHOOL 
MILK  PROPOSAL  CRITICrZED  IN 
HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  one 
aspect  of  the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture's 


i'HU'i'H  IN  PACKAOINa,  OR  A  COM- 
PUTER IN  EVERY  POCKETBOOK? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
study  that  was  recently  reported  in  a 
Milwaukee  Journal  editorial  indicates 
that  there  may  soon  be  a  computer  in 
every  pocketbook.  The  study  showed 
that  33  young  married  women  failed  in 
more  than  2  out  of  every  5  supermarket 
purchases  to  select  the  most  economical 
packages. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  "other 
tests  and  stirveys  seem  to  confirm  that 
as  merchandising  competition  moimts. 
consumer  confusion  compounds."  One 
answer  to  this  confusion  is  the  computer 
I  referred  to  early.  But  a  much  sounder, 
more  sensible  Einswer  would  be  quick  con- 
gressional action  on  Senator  Hart's 
truth- in-packaging  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Journal  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Tbttth  nt  PACKAonra 

In  a  supermarket  test  conducted  recently 
by  Bftstem  lilchlg&n  UnlTerslty,  33  yoxing 
married  women  faUed  In  more  than  2  out  of 
every  5  purchases  to  select  the  most  economi- 
cal packages.     They  were  simply  confounded 


by  the  plethora  of  packages:  Economy,  king 
size.  Jumbo,  giant  labels. 

Another  survey  disclosed  laundry  deter- 
gents on  sale  In  28  different  weights,  ranging 
from  13  ouncee  to  20  pounds. 

Other  tests  and  surveys  seem  to  couflnn 
that  as  merchandising  competition  mounts 
oonsumer  confusion  compounds.  President 
Johnson  recently  urged  legislation  for  "sim- 
ple, direct,  accTU-ate,  and  visible"  Information 
on  the  nature  and  quality  of  Ingredlente. 
prevention  of  strangely  shaped  container. 
and  provision  of  reasonable  and  appropriate 
weights  standards.  Senator  Hajit,  Democrat. 
of  Michigan,  has  long  sought  truth  in 
packaging. 

Congress  ought  to  act  promptly.  Other- 
wise,  housewives  may  soon  need  pocket  com- 
puters to  help  get  them  through  the  week's 
shopping. 


RUMA1«AN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Rumanians  have  lived  in  their  homeland 
on  the  eastern  half  of  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula for  many  centuries.  They  have 
tilled  its  fertile  soil  and  were  so  well 
rewarded  by  bountiful  nature  that  for  a 
long  time  Rumania  was  regarded  as  the 
breadbasket  of  Europe.  These  energetic 
people  have  lived  In  freedom,  and  have 
done  their  utmost  to  safeguard  their 
Independence.  But  in  this  they  have  not 
always  been  successful.  Early  In  mod- 
em times  the  Ottoman  Turks  overran 
and  conquered  the  coimtry,  and  made  it 
a  province  of  their  empire.  Until  the 
mld-19th  century  the  Rumanians  lived 
under  the  crude  and  cruel  Turkish 
regime.  On  numerous  occasions  they 
rebelled  against  their  oppressors,  but 
they  were  unsuccessful  in  their  attempt 
to  regain  their  freedom  until  the  late 
19th  century. 

In  1856,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Crimean  War,  the  European  powers  ef- 
fectively restrained  the  rule  of  the  Otto- 
man Sultan  over  Rumania,  and  two  au- 
tonomous principalities  were  created. 
Later  these  tw  o  prmcii)alitles  were  united 
under  one  ruler.  Still  later,  in  the  Ru.v 
Turkish  War  of  1877-78,  the  Rumania;.- 
had  their  golden  opportunity,  and  they 
took  full  advantage  of  It.  On  May  10, 
1877,  when  there  was  little  danger  from 
the  Turks,  they  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence, which  a  few  years  later,  In 
1880,  led  to  the  founding  of  the  Ruma- 
nian Kingdom.  The  momentous  procla- 
mation of  May  10,  1877,  was  of  such  sig- 
nificance to  the  Rumanians  that  they 
have  always  observed  its  anrUversary  as 
their  national  holiday.  Rumanian  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

Since  those  distant  days  Rumanians 
have  had  their  calamities  and  vicissi- 
tudes. They  endured  Indescribable  hard- 
ships during  the  war.  hoping  that  In  the 
end  they  would  have  their  reward,  but 
as  so  many  other  nations  in  Eastern 
Europe,  they  were  rudely  shocked  t-.r  '- 
grievously  disappointed  They  were  en- 
slaved by  Communist  totalitarianism. 
and  they  still  suffer  under  the  tyranny 
imposed  and  maintained  by  the  K^rem- 
lln.  But  even  under  such  abominable 
conditions  the  Riunanians  have  not 
given  up  their  hope  for  freedom,  ar" 
they  still  cling  to  the  spirit  of  May  - 
1877,  the  spirit  of  their  Independence 
Day. 


Mr.  LAU6CHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Rumanians  constitute  the  largest  ethnic 
elemwit  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and 
their  homeland  Is  the  second  largest  of 
all  Balkan  coimtries.  In  siddltion  the 
country  is  the  most  fertile  part  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  possessing  abundant 
natural  resources.  The  Rumanian 
peasants  for  centuries  held  their  own 
against  their  adversaries.  But  with  the 
coming  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  early  In 
modern  times  they  were  unable  to  do 
this.  The  country  was  overrun,  made 
part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  for 
nearly  four  centuries  the  Rumanians 
lived  as  subjects  of  Ottoman  sultans. 
But  the  Rumanian  people  were  never 
reconciled  with  their  subservient  lot,  and 
wanted  to  regain  their  freedom  and  na- 
tional Independence,  but  all  their  efforts 
failed  and  they  patiently  waited  for  the 
opportune  time.  That  time  proved  to 
be  in  1877. 

The  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-78 
was  raging  in  the  Balkans,  and  the 
Rumanians  rose  In  revolt  against  the 
Turks,  joined  the  Russians  and  pro- 
claimed their  independence  on  May  10 
of  1877.  At  the  end  of  that  war  Ru- 
manians were  assured  of  their  independ- 
ence, and  this  was  guaranteed  by  the 
principal  European  governments.  Thus 
May  10  became  a  real  landmark  in  Ru- 
manian history  and  has  become  a 
Rumanian  national  holiday. 

It  is  one  of  the  sad  ironies  of  Rumanian 
history  that  while  they  had  regained 
their  freedom  almost  90  years  ago  with 
the  aid  of  Czarist  Russian  forces,  at  the 
end  of  the  last  war  they  were  treach- 
erously robbed  of  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence by  the  Grovemment  of  Com- 
munist Russia.  Since  then,  for  more 
than  two  decsides,  these  people  have  not 
enjoyed  freedom,  although  there  are  a 
few  signs  recently  that  they  may  be  act- 
ing with  some  independence.  Held  down 
by  the  Communists  as  their  heartless 
taskmasters,  they  hope  and  pray  fpr  their 
full  liberation  and  freedom.  On  Ru- 
manian Independence  Day  all  their 
friends  and  sjmipathizers  echo  the 
genuine  patriotic  sentiments  of  the 
Rumanian  people,  and  look  forward  to 
their  liberation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  time 
after  time,  during  400  years  as  subjects 
of  the  Ottoman  sultans,  the  proud  and 
freedom-loving  people  of  Rimiania  re- 
volted and  time  after  time  they  were 
beaten  back  and  subjected  to  the  crud- 
est punishment  for  their  attempts.  Fi- 
nally, on  May  10,  1877 — 89  years  ago 
today— the  indomitable  spirit  of  this 
courageous  people  prevailed  and  they 
were  able  to  declare  themselves  a  free 
and  Independent  nation.  What  a  tragedy 
It  is  though  that  such  gifted  and  coura- 
geous people,  living  in  one  of  the  most 
fertile  lands  of  Europe,  were  not  des- 
tined to  retain  that  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence for  even  a  century. 

It  was  Rumania's  misfortune  to  bor- 
der the  Soviet  Union  and  tiiat  fact  of 
geography  caused  them  to  be  caught  up 
in  the  early  stages  of  World  War  n  and 
made  them  one  of  the  first  victims  of 
Soviet  aggression  in  the  days  Immedi- 
ately following  that  holocaust.  There  17 
loiUlon  Rumanians  remain  today,  again 


cruelly  dominated  by  an  oppressive  con- 
queror. 

But,  In  spite  of  the  chains  of  despot- 
ism and  tyranny,  the  glow  of  freedom 
still  burns  brightly  in  the  heart  and  soul 
of  Rumanians,  whether  in  the  homeland 
or  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  one  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  world.  In  New  York, 
because  the  people  of  the  homeland  can 
no  longer  commemorate  the  day  that 
honors  the  achievement  of  Rumania's  In- 
dependence and  the  founding  of  Its  king- 
dom, thousands  of  people  with  strong 
ethnic  ties  to  that  nation  will  join  in  a 
celebration  to  bring  to  the  day  the  honor 
it  deserves. 

Let  us  here,  in  this  Chamber  of  free- 
dom, join  with  these  thousands  In  the 
prayerful  hope  that  we  shall  ttll  see  the 
day  again,  and  soon,  when  their  brothers 
in  the  homeland  can  join  together  in  the 
streets  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
country  of  their  heritage  and  rejoice  that 
freedom  has  once  apaln  been  achieved. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  SCOTT  TO 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  YOUNG 
REPUBLICANS 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
25  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott]  addressed  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Young  Republican  or- 
ganization. In  his  talk  he  proposed  a 
future  course  for  the  Young  Republicans 
that  should  be  noted  throughout  the 
Nation.  Senator  Scott  has  served  our 
party  well  as  national  committee  chair- 
man, as  national  conunittee  coimsel,  and 
now  as  vice  president  of  the  Republican 
senatorial  campaign  committee. 

Basically,  he  told  the  Young  Republi- 
cans to  be  guided  by  the  progressive, 
forward-looking  principles  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  which  in  the  best  sense  have 
been  the  traditional  principles  of  the  Re- 
publican Party.  Such  speeches  as  the 
one  Senator  Scott  made  should  bring 
new  enthusiasm,  new  Ideas,  and  renewed 
initiative  to  our  party. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  Inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
VKRaATTM    Transcript    or    Exte»«»oraneous 

RxuASXS    BY    U.S.    Sknatob   Hdgh    Scott, 

or    Peunstlvania,    in    tux    U.S.     Senatk 

AuDTTORnTM   Befork   the   District   of   Co- 

LUICBIA  YOUNO  RXPTTBIICANS 

I  think  the  Young  Republicans  generally 
ought  to  be  praised  for  many  of  their  pro- 
gruns,  for  Instance,  the  YES-ACTT  program 
(Youth  Enlists  Support  Through  American 
Train  and  Trucks*  where,  with  others,  YR's 
helped  coUect  100  boxcars  of  food,  clothing, 
and  medicines  for  South  Vietnam. 

But  on  the  other  hand  we  have  incidents 
such  as  the  toleration  by  too  many  YR's  of 
the  Rat  Finks  In  New  Jersey,  a  tiny  minority 
of  bigoted.  Immature  young  hellions  who 
parade  tiie  ghoets  of  unspeakable  horrors. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Asher  In  an  article  tn  the 
Washington  Poet  of  April  10,  1866.  states  thav 
new  DCYR  leadership  "has  discovered  the 
common  man  In  the  DlBtrlct  and  plans  to 
energetically  seek  their  support  and  votcp  " 

But  we  are  confronted  again  with  this 
strange  dichotomy  In  YR  actions  by  the  Los 
Angeles  County  YR's  who  "read  out  of  the 
party"  Senator  Tromas  Kucrxl — senior  Sen- 


ator from  Oalifomla  and  mlnortty  irtilp  at. 
the  D.S.  Senate. 

Another  good  thing  la  the  YRt  plan  to 
hold  one  of  their  meetings  In  the  near  futurt 
at  Howard  University  "to  Uke  the  DCYR's 
to  the  Negro  population,  and  actively  soUolt 
their  support  and  membershlpe." 

But  again  there  Is  the  strange  dichotomy 
In  the  fact  that  an  Mlmltted  member  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  was  recently  editor  of 
the  DCYR's  official  newsletter  and.  under  his 
leadership,  the  club  publlcaUoo.  termed  the 
cavil  Rights  Act  of  1964  a  Communist  plot. 

One  of  the  good  things,  again,  la  the 
Southeast  Settlement  House  project  of  the 
DCYR's  which  takes  Republicans  Into  areas 
of  the  dty  where  our  image  needs  the  most 
help. 

But  on  the  other  hand  there  was  the 
riotous  1963  YR  national  convention  which 
resembled  "heU  week  at  high  school."  I  may 
add  that  I  was  there. 

One  of  the  good  things  at  the  1966  YR 
convention  was  that  the  platform  caUed  for 
a  tulUon  tax  credit  program  to  advance 
higher  education. 

But  that  same  platform  called  for  with- 
drawal from  the  1963  limited  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  which  was  supported  by  25  out 
of  83  Republican  Senators.  In  other  words, 
the  YR's  were  taking  a  position  contrary  to 
three-fourths  of  the  Republican  Senators 
who,  In  tiarn,  represented  only  one-third  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  therefore,  taking  a  position 
supporting  one-fourth  of  one-third.  Yo\it 
own  new  math  will  tell  you  quicker  than  I 
that  you  had  a  yen  tat  deetructlveneea  at 
that  time. 

Another  of  the  good  things  Is  the  good  YR 
voter  registration  drives  and  your  valuable 
efforts  at  the  polls. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  you  had  that 
convention  In  Miami  last  year  where  one- 
way plane  tickets  were  provided  by  certain 
groups  for  certain  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion, with  return  tickets  provided  only  after 
they  had  voted  the  right  way. 

In  the  past  the  YR's  in  Wisconsin  brought 
teenagers  Into  the  regular  'YR  machinery 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  voting  control. 
Wisconsin's  12  delegates  to  the  past  TR 
National  Convention  were  made  up  of  6 
husband-and-wlfe  teams. 

Then  there  was  that  misbehavior  when 
Governor  Romney  was  here  talking  to  you. 
The  Republican  Coordinating  Committee 
was  meeting  that  day.  We  were  entitled  to 
expect  that  the  press  would  carry  a  good 
story  on  what  our  Governors  were  doing — 
Governors  Scranton,  Bomney.  Hatfield,  and 
others.  Instead  of  that,  what  we  got  was 
the  bad  news  of  Young  Republicans  mis- 
behaving because  bad  news  always  outplays 
good  news  In  the  communications  media. 

Now  the  YR's  are  capable  of  civic  paint- 
up,  clean-up,  safety,  and  hospital  drives, 
things  that  aU  people  admlie  as  fine  con- 
tributions to  community  welfare.  But  you 
are  capable  also  of  things  which  do  you  no 
credit,  which  go  on  your  record,  and  which 
will  not  help  your  future  careers,  in  my 
Judgment,  unless  the  Repi'bllcan  Party  alms 
to  t>e  composed  In  its  main  body  of  similar 
hellions,  which  I  deplore  as  a  possibUlty. 

One  nationally  syndicated  column  de- 
scribed that  San  Francisco  YR  Convention  as 
a  "nightmarish  experience "degener- 
ated into  high  decibel  screaming,  stamping, 
and  booing." 

There  was  a  report  that  somebody  tried  to 
shove  someone  Into  one  of  the  large 
Jardinieres  at  the  Palace  Hotel — a  hotel  I  ain 
fanUUar  with — and  I  suggested  at  the  time. 
somewhat  wryly,  that  your  next  meetings 
ought  to  be  held  at  hotels  with  eomewhat 
smaller  Jardinieres. 

But  why  am  I  concerned?  'Why  do  I 
meddle?  I  think  becsuee  too  many  people 
already  have  been  trying  to  advise  oertJUn 
elements  of  the  YR's  that  If  they  can  finfi 
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some  WHv  to  top  the  Immature  actlTlty  of 
1963  t;;py  miiy  son':ehc:w  be  able  to  prevaU 
again  -with  a  new  program  of  disaster  for  the 
Republican  Partv  It  Is  my  hopfl  that  by 
lUuinlnatlon.  elucidation,  and  argumenta- 
tion tiiflt  we  may  be  able  to  avoid  a  much 
not-to-':)e-deslred  outcome. 

I  have  served  the  [Xirty  as  national  chalr- 
ma.'^i  and  national  cx)unsel  I'm  now  vice 
chairman  of  the  Republican  senatorial  cam- 
paign committee  I  know  that  what's  done 
b'.-  any  Republican  organization  reflects  upon 
.^11  Repubilcana.  aid  I  knew  tbat  the  YR's 
could  do  more  for  your  party,  for  your  coun- 
try, for  yourse'.ves  than  you  are  doing  now. 
I>3n't  tolerate  the  political  braln-twlated 
deviates  In  jout  midst.  I  don't  mean  to 
eliminate  differences  of  opinion  which  are 
healthy  for  the  organization.  I'm  a  first 
amendment  type  I  believe  with  Chief  Jus- 
tice Hughes  that  freedom  of  speech  la  not 
for  the  thougrit  we  love,  but  freedom  far  the 
thought  we  hate,  but  It  does  not  have  to  be 
elucidated  in  a  hateful  manner,  accompanied 
by  violence  which  the  Supreme  Court  haa 
not  yet  endorsed  a.^  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Don't  cofLfuse  political   'rlckery  with  par- 
liamentary skill      Don't  confuse  sharp  prac- 
tices with  smart  politics     Some  of  you  know 
I  wrote  a  book.    "How  To  Go  Into  Politics." 
Son>e  of  you  here  may  wish  and  wait  for  the 
sequel    wnlch  wUl  be  some  time  in  coming; 
How  To  Oe-t  Out" 
Di)n  t     miike     these     organizations     paper 
clubs-   which  was  done  as  far  back  as  1949 — 
and    don't    p>ermlt    rotten -borough    schemes 
such  as  we  saw  at  a  New  England  conference. 
Dont   u.e    th->    Marxist   tactics   of   coming 
early  to  organize  and  staying  late  to  tire  out 
the  opposition. 

Don't  .illow  the  people  who  win  elections 
to  be  counted  out.  Don't  take  the  attitude 
that  no  election  counts  unless  you  win  it. 
Remember,  there  will  be  another  day.  If  you 
lose,  lose  fairly,  kise  de<.-ently,  lose  honorably, 
and  then  you  are  entitled  to  seek  to  -win  the 
next  time  around. 

But,  for  heaven's  sake,  once  you  have  loet. 
accept  defeat  without  creating  such  furors 
M  to  bring  shiune  upon  the  senior  members 
of  the  organization  and  to  destroy  our  care- 
fully laid  tactics  to  secure  the  greatest  pos- 
sible publicity,  as  on  the  occasion  when 
Governor  Romney  was  here  at  the  Republi- 
can leadership  conference,  and  also  talked 
to  you.  All  of  us  Republicans  had  hoped  for 
good  publicity  from  the  leadership  confer. 
ence,  but  some  pet^pie  in  tlie  YR's,  t&ble  top- 
pers, those  addicted  to  riot  and  civil  commo- 
tion, pr  .ceded  Immediately  to  cancel  out  all 
the  g-'od  effects  of  this  plan  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee  because  they 
deemed  this  a  good  time  to  riot  after  Rom- 
ney. Now  if  that  was  your  slogan,  you'd  bet- 
ter get  another 

.\nd  don't  .illow  quickie  meetings  with  In- 
sulBclent  i;otlce  to  persons  who  are  entitled 
to  participate  so  that  control  falls  Into  the 
hards  of  those  who  do  not  represent  your 
membership 

Dont  go  power  mad  'We're  all  In  this 
business  It's  a  power  business,  an  accumu- 
lation of  power  groups,  of  power  politics,  but 
It  ought  to  be  used  In  the  decent  sense  of 
the  term,  that  power  comes  from  public 
opinion  and  public  backing  and  not  from 
backroom   Intrigues   and   petty   trickery. 

After  you  enter  American  public  life  you 
are  expected  to  adhere  to  the  basic  American 
standards  of  fair  play,  and  when  contests 
are  settled,  contestAnts  should  Join  together 
for  the  common  good 

13on't  waste  vour  time  fighting  over  control 
of  every  minor  unit  of  the  organization.  The 
respcmslbiltty  of  the  YR's  ;s  to  advance  the 
cause  of  the  whole  p;-irty. 

And  I  tell  you  now,  and  I  tell  you  here, 
that  If  you  are  able  to  run  your  own  affairs. 
you  should  run  them  But  if  vou  become 
unable  to  run  your  own  affairs,  there  exists 
the  power  in  the  Republicaa  National  Com- 
mittee  to  establish   a   youth   directorship  to 


run  thnn.    I  hope  we  don't  come  to  that. 

I  hope  you  don't  get  to  be  what  the  Young 
Democrats  are — a  powerless  group  of  stooges 
and  front  people  and  sons  and  daughters  of 
leading  Democratic  politicians  in  Washing- 
ton, called  together  on  occasion  to  adopt 
resolutions  previously  prepared  for  them  by 
the  Democratic  hierarchy. 

You  are  better  than  that  today,  and  you 
can  b«  much  better  than  that,  so  don't  go 
so  far  that  you  provoke  the  Republican 
Party  generally  into  determining  that  you 
aren't  responsible  people  because  I  believe 
that  in  the  majority  and  on  the  whole  you 
are,  but  I  hope  I  am  making  some  of  you  so 
darned  mad  that  you  will  rethink  some  of 
your  views.  I  hope  I  am  making  some  of  the 
rest  of  you  so  concerned  and  so  Involved  that 
you'll  go  out  and  flght,  as  moderates  so  often 
hesitate  to  do.  Such  nice  people — the  mid- 
dle-of-the-roaders— who  so  often  hate  to 
fight  for  their  convictions. 

We  need  you.  We  need  you  for  what  ymi 
were  In  1962.  and  1956.  and  1960.  And  I  stop 
there  In  the  Interest  of  decency.  But  we 
need  you.  [Applause  and  one  loud  boo.]  Oo 
right  ahead  and  boo.  I'll  take  time  out. 
Anybody  else  want  to  boo?  That's  the  voice 
of  dissent  I  spoke  about. 

We  need  you  to  tap  the  high  schools  and 
the  college  campuses,  to  bring  the  vitality 
and  d3mamlc8  of  youth  there. 

We  need  you  to  tell  us  more  about  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  those  35  million 
Junior  executives,  new  Intellectuals,  young 
marrleds.  and  others  In  the  age  group  from 
21  to  35,  which  before  many  years  will  con- 
stitute almost  half  of  the  country's  popu- 
lation. 

We  need  your  energies  to  carry  out  the 
service  projects  of  useful  community  action. 
We  need  you  to  lead  us  to  victory  In  the 
big  urban  areas  the  way  young  men  led  the 
Republican  Party  to  victory  last  year  In  New 
York,  In  Philadelphia,  In  loulsvllle,  and  In 
the  Ohio  cities. 

We  need  you  to  give  us  better  representa- 
tion among  minority  and  ethnic  groups. 

We  need  you  because  you  represent  the 
generation  that  will  lead  this  party  In  the 
near  future,  and  If  you  lead  It  properly,  our 
party  will  also  lead  the  Nation.  All  things 
su-e  possible  here  for  you  If  you  have  the 
will  to  do  these  things,  the  will  to  make  these 
things  count. 

But  let  me  say  to  you,  I  understand  you 
are  about  to  dlscusa  Rhodesia.  I  would 
much  rather  see  you  discuss  Southwest 
Washington  or  Southeast  Washington.  Why 
4  must  some  of  you  go  so  far  In  your  evident 
'  desire  to  further  alienate  the  Negro  as  to 
slate  a  debate  on  Rhodesia  when  all  around 
you — all  around  you — Is  human  suffering, 
disadvantage,  underprlvllege? 

All  around  you  are  problems  crying  for 
solution.  All  around  you  la  the  cry  for 
equality,  equal  Justice  under  law,  the  dig- 
nity of  man  and  all  the  other  things  that 
you  oxight  to  be  getting  excited  about. 

All  around  you  are  things  the  Democrats 
are  not  doing.  You  ought  to  be  ready  to 
leapfrog  the  Democratic  present  Into  the 
Republican  future,  as  Clare  Booth  Luce  says. 
You  ought  to  be  ready  to  seize  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  future.  You  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared to  seize  them  right  at  your  doorstep. 
But  you  are  going  to  debate  Rhodesia  so  as 
to  alienate  such  Negroes  as  still  may  hope- 
fully retfiln  some  membership  In  your  ranks. 
Go  ahead  with  your  program  of  self-de- 
struction U  you  will.  While  youTe  doing  it 
why  don't  you  come  out  for  Nasser,  too? 
"Then  you  nxlgbt  be  able  to  alienate  another 
group.  And  If  you  hold  a  meeting  in  a  back 
room,  you  will  alienate  some  more.  And 
after  a  while  there'll  be  so  few  of  you  that 
you'll  have  what  you  want — a  tiny,  little 
smoke-fllled  room  of  the  white,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  superprlvUeged  country  club  set.  If 
that's  what  you  want,  you're  not  In  the 
Republican  tradition. 


I  say  to  you  that  what's  good  for  the  coun- 
try Is  good  for  the  Republican  Party,  and 
there's  no  objection  to  our  finding  it  out 
If  you  want  to  win,  it  seems  to  me  that 
what's  good  for  the  Republican  Party  had 
better  be  good  for  the  country. 

A  southern  Republican  candidate  for  high 
ofBce,  a  very  nice  and  able  and  friendly  man 
said  to  me  the  other  day,  ""We  are  going  to 
get  the  Negro  vote  In  my  State."  I  said  to 
hUn,  In  all  amiability,  "Not  unless  you  change 
your  present  strategy."  I  hope  to  have  a 
further  talk  with  him  because  I  believe  the 
hope  of  the  party  in  the  South,  as  elsewhere, 
Is  a  party  which  appeals  to  all  of  the  people 
of  a  community  and  which  gives  them  free 
choice,  free  option,  and  which  does  not  say 
to  any  part  of  a  community,  you  are  eligible 
for  our  party  or  organization  or  you  are 
not. 

There  Is  a  great  future  for  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  Southern  States.  I  am  a  south- 
erner bom.  I  have  never  been  a  Democrat 
because  I  learned  to  read.  I  have  never  been 
a  New  Dealer  because  at  the  age  of  aroimd 
3   I   learned    to  dress   myself. 

But  I  was  born  in  the  South  and  I  know 
this  problem.  I  know  that  in  the  Stete  of 
■Virginia  they  are  approaching  It  with  respect 
for  the  problem  Itself,  respect  for  the  neces- 
sity of  appealing  tQ  all  of  the  voters.  ^^Tien 
they  run  a  man  like  Llnwood  Holt^n  they 
are  acting  ctjnstructlvely  In  'Virginia. 

And  in  many  of  the  Southern  States  we 
Republicans  have  been  acting  constructively 
and  have  been  carrying  Southern  States,  but 
we  aren't  going  to  do  it  If  we  pick  up  the  low 
ground  as  fast  as  the  Democratic  Party  aban- 
dons It,  and  if  we  allow  the  Democratic 
Party  to  preempt  all  the  high  ground  around 
because  we  are  so  afraid  of  contaminating 
ourselves  with  new  thought,  new  programs, 
new  action,  and  new  people. 

Speaking  as  a  moderate,  the  moderate 
needs  to  have  audacity  to  be  acceptable. 
Perhaps  the  moderate  Republican  ap- 
proaches problems  from  a  more  conservative 
perspective;  the  Democratic  moderate  from 
a  more  liberal  perspective.  The  fact  that 
they  at  times  meet  on  common  ground  is  not 
me-toolsm.  It  Is  time  to  put  away  the  tired 
old  notion  that  to  ,be  real  Republicans  we 
must  be  as  different  as  possible  from  our  op- 
ponents. There's  no  more  ^ense  in  that  view 
than  In  the  idea  that  we  must  be  for  vege- 
tarianism, fluoridation,  or  free  love  because 
our  opponents  are  not. 

We  have  to  be  possessed  of  abundant  en- 
thusiasm. I  recall  how  much  in  the  last  year 
people  have  been  saying  the  Republican 
Party  needs  to  be  a  party  of  inclusion  and 
not  of  exclusion.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I 
said  that  In  a  speech  on  the  first  day  of 
March  1959,  at  the  Republican  assembly  at 
Coronado,  Calif. — over  7  years  ago.  I  was 
pleading  for  what  we  didn't  get  in  1964  and 
for  what  we  had  better  get  In  1966  and  1968 
If  we  are  going  to  win. 

We  have  suffered  the  worst  defeat  thu 
party  has  ever  been  subjected  to.  Is  there 
hope  for  the  future?  Yes;  I  think  that  the 
future  is  oiu-8  If  we'll  go  out  and  take  It.  I 
think  Republican  victory  is  on  every  hand. 
I  think  It  is  almost  Inconceivable  how  many 
positions  Republicans  can  win  In  1966  and 
1968  If  we  go  out  and  work  as  a  unified  party 
to  get  them. 

Now  you  will  say,  if  he  wants  a  unified 
party,  why  does  he  scold  part  of  It? 

I  do  that  because  I  am  asking  you  to  do 
something  which  we  all  have  a  right  to  ask 
ourselves  to  do.  I  speak  to  you  as  a  former 
Isolationist.  I  speak  to  you  as  a  man  who 
once  spoke  of  "liberty  verstis  socialism."  I 
speak  to  you  as  a  man  who  went  all  over  thl» 
country  saying  the  only  real  danger  to  u* 
was  the  danger  of  Conununist  infiltration. 
I  apeak  to  you  as  somebody  who  rode  the 
ancient  cliches  of  the  past  too  far  into  the 
future  to  suffer  the  tolerance  of  the  majority 
of  this  country. 
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Of  course  communism  la  bad,  and  of  course 
It's  menacing,  and  of  course  we're  fighting 
It.  But  let  us  for  once  come  up  with  some 
ideas  of  our  own.  Let  us  think  of  some 
imaginative  alternatives  in  foreign  policy, 
tome  imaginative  proposals  In  domestic 
policy. 

I,  who  admit  freely  many  mistakes,  ask 
you  not  to  make  the  mistakes  your  seniors 
made.  Not  to  make  the  mistakes  that  many 
powerful  Senatcnrs  of  the  past  and  many 
powerful  Representatives  made.  Not  to  walk 
into  the  future  with  your  bands  tied  be- 
hind you  adhering  only  to  the  ancient 
adages  of  the  past.  Free  yourselves.  Free 
your  minds.  Answer  the  question,  what  Is 
truth?  And  find  out.  But  you  are  not  going 
to  find  out  If  you  spend  all  your  time  around 
the  barrooms  and  the  hotel  rooms  trying  to 
figure  out  how  to  put  the  shaft  to  somebody 
else. 

Let's  get  on  with  it.  What  I'm  saying 
is  let's  behave.  We've  had  our  problems. 
Tour  senior  Republicans  have  done  some 
ridiculous  things  and  all  of  us  have  made 
mistakes,  grievous  mistakes.  'We've  lost  elec- 
tions which  we  shouldn't  have  lost.  We've 
made  decisions  that  have  cost  us  Congress- 
man after  Congressman  out  of  some  failure 
to  be  'Willing  to  assess  the  exact  nature  of 
that  congressional  district  or  that  State. 

Time  after  time  we've  loet.  But  we  have 
a  new  chance.  Don't  make  our  mistakes. 
And  don't  out-do  yourselves  trying  to  make 
new  and  better  mistakes  worse  than  ours. 

I'm  not  here  expecting  you  to  like  me. 
I  had  to  make  a  decision  to  come  down 
here  and  exp>ect  you  to — in  the  name  of 
heaven.  In  the  name  of  your  country,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  Republican  Party — start 
thinking.  Start  thinking  about  what  you 
do.  Is  It  right?  Will  it  help  the  country? 
Is  It  good?  Can  we  afford  it?  Should  the 
Republicans  advocate  It?  And  let's,  for 
heaven's  sake,  have  the  courage  to  stand 
up  and  to  flght  for  our  convictions.  Once 
we  have  decided  to  behave  ourselves,  let's 
train  our  weapons  against  the  real  opposi- 
tion— the  Democratic  Party. 

Thank  you  for  letting  me  come  here  and 
be  so  frank.  Thank  you,  I  hope,  for  trying 
to  understand  that  what  I  am  doing  is  to  try 
to  lance  these  carbuncles  of  dislike,  intol- 
erence,  hatred,  bigotry,  and  mutual  trickery. 


"LEADERSHIP  INSTEAD  OF  IN- 
TRIGUES'—ADDRESS  BY  SENA- 
TOR SCOTT 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
16  Senator  Scott  spoke  at  my  alma  ma- 
ter. Yale  University,  before  the  National 
Student  Leadership  Conference  spon- 
sored by  the  College  Republican  National 
Committee.  In  an  address  entitled 
"Leadership  Instead  of  Intrigues,"  Sena- 
tor Scott  pointed  out  the  need  of  young 
Republicans — and  all  Republicans,  for 
that  matter — to  pursue  the  same  con- 
structive approach  in  politics  that  they 
have  shown  in  their  civic  responsibilities. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senator  Scott's  statement  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

StNATOB  Scott  TTmes  Morx  Yotjno  Republi- 
can LxAOEXSRn*  Instead  or  Intbiguis 
There  are  32  million  Americans  In  the  vot- 
^  age  group  of  21  to  36.  That  is  more  than 
the  number  of  people  who  voted  for  the  Re- 
publican presidential  candidate  in  1964. 

One  would  think  that  the  RepubUcan 
Party  would  be  very  much  concerned  about 
reaching  those  young  voters.    And  It  la. 


One  would  also  thlnJc  that  the  Yoxug  Be- 
publicans,  as  the  established  arm  of  the 
party  among  the  young,  would  l>e  a  force 
within  the  p>arty,  the  rallying  ground  for 
young  voters,  and  the  key  to  victory.  But 
It  Is  not. 

The  fault,  dear  Brutvis,  Is  not  In  our  stars, 
but  In  the  strange  dichotomy  that  has  af- 
flicted Young  Republican  activities  In  the 
past  several  years. 

The  Young  Republicans,  which  are  ca- 
pable of  constructive  organization  like  this 
National  Student  Leadership  Conference,  are 
capable  also  of  bizarre  hotel  room  Intrigues 
which  are  so  destructive  of  representative 
organization  In  the  Young  Republicans. 

The  Young  Republicans  are  capable  of 
civic  paint  up,  clean  up,  safety  drives  that 
all  people  admire  as  Important  contributions 
to  community  welfare.  But  the  Young  Re- 
publicans are  capable  also  of  the  riotous 
1963  national  convention,  which  resembled 
hell  week  at  high  school,  and  which  made 
people  wonder  whether  they  wanted  those 
young  leaders  In  their  communities  at  all. 

The  "YR's  are  capable  of  YES/ACTT — youth 
enlists  support  through  American  Christmas 
train  and  trucks — where,  with  others,  they 
helped  collect  100  boxcars  of  food,  clothing, 
and  medicines  for  South  Vietnam.  I  am 
especially  proud  of  the  role  played  In  that 
effort  by  John  Acton,  head  of  the  Peiuxsyl- 
vanla  YR's  and  his  devoted  followers. 

But  other  YR's  tolerate  the  Rat  Pinks,  a 
tiny  minority  of  Immat'-ire  hellions  who  sing 
unfunny  songs.  These  songs  humiliate  re- 
ligious and  racial  minority  groups,  parade 
the  ghosts  of  unspeakable  horrors,  and  vio- 
late the  sensibilities  of  all  Americans. 

Even  at  the  most  recent  Young  Republican 
National  Convention  In  Miami,  the  platform 
reflected  that  strange  dichotomy:  It  called 
for  a  tuition  tax  credit  program  to  advance 
higher  education,  which  Is  a  forward-looking 
proposal  endorsed  by  almost  all  Republicans. 
It  also  called  for  withdrawal  from  the  1963 
limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  In  the  U.S. 
Senate,  Republican  Senators  voted  25  to  8 
for  ratification  of  that  treaty.  I  was  one  of 
those  voting  to  ratify. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  with  those  de- 
velopments among  the  YR's  because  I  have 
been  a  Republican  all  my  life,  have  served 
the  party  as  its  national  chairman,  and  am 
now  vice  chairman  of  the  Republican  sena- 
torial committee.  I  know  that  whatever  Is 
done  by  any  Republican  organization  reflects 
upon  all  Republicans  and  I  know  that  the 
Young  Republicans  could  do  much  more  for 
us  senior  Republicans  than  they  are  doing 
now. 

We  need  you  to  tap  the  high  schools  and 
the  college  camptises  to  bring  the  vitality 
and  dynamics  of  youth  into  our  party. 

We  need  you  to  tell  us  more  about  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  those  32  million 
Junior  executives,  new  intellectuals,  young 
marrleds  and  others  in  the  age  group  from 
21  to  35. 

We  need  your  energies  to  carry  out  the 
service  projects  of  useful  community  action. 

We  need  you  to  lead  us  to  victory  In  the 
big  urban  areas  the  way  young  men  led  the 
Republican  Party  to  victory  last  year  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Louisville. 

We  need  you  to  give  us  better  representa- 
tion among  minority  and  ethnic  groups. 

We  need  you  becaxise  you  represent  the 
generation  that  will  lead  this  party  in  the 
near  future,  and  if  you  lead  It  ppop)erly,  our 
party  will  also  lead  the  Nation. 


SOT.  JAMES  P.  MONAGHAN— AN 
AMERICAN  SERVICEMAN  IN  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  TAIiMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  article  by  Eugene  Patter- 
son, editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 


Mr.  Patterson  tells  the  story  of  an 
American  serviceman — Sgt.  James  P. 
Monaghan,  of  the  U.S.  Special  Forces — 
who  is  on  his  third  voluntary  tour  of  duty 
in  Vietnam. 

After  an  interview.  Sergeant  Mona- 
ghan said : 

I  know  exactly  what  I'm  going  back  to, 
and  I  believe  those  people  are  worth  it. 

His  moving  account  of  his  duty  in  Viet- 
nam will  be  of  interest,  I  feel  sure,  and 
with  this  in  mind  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thk  View  Fbom  A  Shad 
(By  Eugene  Patterson) 

"When  I  put  on  the  green  beanie,"  said 
Sgt.  James  P.  Monaghan,  geerturlng  with  his 
U.S.  Special  Forces  beret.  "I  knew  what  I 
might  be  signing  up  for."  He  got  It — mortar 
fragments  through  his  left  shoulder  at  A 
Shau.  That  was  during  hla  third  voluntary 
tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam. 

He  Is  shortly  returning,  at  hla  own  request, 
for  a  fourth. 

Two  metal  pins  secure  his  damaged 
shoulder 

His  home  is  in  Philadelphia.  He  Is  wait- 
ing for  Vietnam  orders  at  Fort  Bragg.  He  la 
visiting  Atlanta  and  came  by  to  register  a 
quiet  protest  about  some  of  the  war  sttiff  he 
is  reading  In  the  press. 

"They  wiped  out  your  camp  at  A  Shau,"  I 
said. 

"Yes."  said  the  husky,  frackled-faced 
young  man.    "I  lost  some  friends  there." 

What  was  on  his  mind?  "I  Just  thought 
the  people  ought  to  be  a  little  prouder 
of  the  American  troops  out  there,"  he  said, 
surveying  me  levelly.  "They're  doing  the 
Job.  They  may  not  have  licked  Charlie  yet. 
But  they're  kicking  hU  •  •   •." 

Are  they  really  doing  that  well?  "They 
are.  And  they're  doing  It  the  way  they  have 
to — out  In  the  bush,  hunting  him  down. 
You  know  we're  making  progress  because  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  are  bringing  us  In- 
telligence. They're  telling  us  where  the  VO 
ambushes  are.  They  were  afraid  to  do  that 
when  they  thought  Charlie  would  win.  Now 
they  think  we'll  win." 

Will  we?  "We've  got  to,"  he  said.  "If  we 
lose  face  now,  no  Asian  can  believe  In  ttila 
country  again.  Some  people  back  home  dont 
seem  to  understand  how  important  that  la. 
I  don't  care  anything  about  all  those  global 
arguments.  This  Is  one  place,  one  time. 
We  said  to  those  people.  'Do  you  want  to  be 
free?'  They  do,  and  we  said  all  right.  We've 
got  to  deliver.  And  we  will.  Right  out  in 
the  bush.  All  we  need  is  troops.  Forget 
bombing  Hanoi .  What  doee  it  get  you,  killing 
a  lot  of  civilians?" 

What  about  the  antlgovemment  demon- 
strations out  there?  Sergeant  Monaghan 
shrugged  "Hue's  a  hick  town,"  he  said. 
"Saigon  and  Da  Nang  are  the  big  cities.  But 
people  in  those  cities  haven't  any  Idea  what's 
going  on.  The  war's  out  in  the  bush.  Those 
demonstrators  are  about  like  the  peace 
demonstrators  in  Washingrton.  I  don't  think 
they  speak  for  the  country."  He  showed  no 
resentment. 

Why  la  he  going  back?  "I  believe  in  this 
war,"  he  said  quietly.  "Have  you  ever  seen 
a  man  who  has  never  had  a  full  bowl  of  rice? 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  13-year-old  kid  with  hla 
hand  cut  off,  or  a  schoolteacher  with  a  stake 
driven  through  her,  lengthwise?  That's  how 
Charlie  makes  his  politics  work.  I  don't  like 
that.  We  can't  make  o'lr  politics  work  that 
way.  So  what  we've  got  to  do  first  Is  knock 
Charlie  off  their  backs.    Then  they'll  choose 
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their  own  way      We  can  help  All  up  the  rice 

bowl." 

1  lold  him  to  t>^  careiul.  "U  I  don't  get 
back.  '  he  said,  standing  up  quietly— a  stocky 
lutie  American  with  paratrooper  wings  on 
one  side  of  his  chest  and  the  Purple  Heart 
on  the  other —  you  Just  remember.  I  Icnow 
exactly  what  Im  going  back  to,  and  I  believe 
thfjse  pecpie  are  worth  U  " 


^ay  10,  1966     I    ^^^2/  ■^^»  ^^^^ 
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L.\W   DAY   ADDRESS   BY  SENATOR 
BRE%^'STER 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  Law 
L>ay  wa.s  the  occasion  for  a  speech  by  my 
discingmshed  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr  Brewster],  at 
the  George  Washington  University  Law 
Sch(.x)l  on  Monday.  May  2,  1966. 

Senator  Brewster  discu-s.-^pd  at  length 
the  advantages  which  rich  litigants  have 
over  poor  litigants  in  our  system.  The 
poor,  moreover,  are  often  unaware  of 
their  legal  rights  and  are  often,  in  Sen- 
ator Brewster's  words,  "sitting  ducks  for 
those  unscrupulous  enough  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  ignorance  " 

My  own  experience  as  a  lawyer,  as  U.S. 
Attorney  for  Maryland,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  con- 
firms Senator  Brewster's  judgment  that 
the  great  inequities  in  our  system  must 
be  removed. 

I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
concur  in  Senator  Brewster's  insistence 
that  legal  services  to  the  poor  must  be 
met  m  the  interest  of  justice  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
Inclusion  of  the  full  text  of  Senator 
Brewster's  speech  at  this  point  In  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Law     Day     Speich     by     Senatuh     Da.vid,     B. 
Brewster     at     the     Qeorce     Washington 
Univiks.'ty.   Monday.   Mat   2,    1968 
I"  la  a  wise  idea  to  step  bactc  from  the  law 
boolis,   the  briefs,  and  the  motion  papers  to 
reflect    .jn    the    broewler    aspects    of    Uie   law. 
Law  Day  l.i  set  aside  for  that  purpose,  and  I 
appreciate  yo-ar  inviting  me  here  to  partlcl- 
pa'e  m  your  annu.il  observance  -of  thl«  <lay. 
The   rush   toward  eiuimlnatioiis  will  b«gin 
here  shortly     The  dally  demands  on  the  stu- 
dents,  on  the  lawyer,  and  on   the  lawmaker 
frequently  make  It  hard  ui  see  the  foreet  for 
the  treea     I  hope  that  my  remarlcs  this  after- 
noon will  stimulate  some  thinking  abijut  cer- 
tain broad  problems  In  our  legal  system  and 
the    contribution    which    you,    as   lawyers   or 
future  lawyers,  can  make  ui  the  solution  to 
theee  problems 

"Begpect  the  law — It  respects  yju."  This  Is 
the  lAw  Day  theme  It  calls  to  mind  the 
axiom  "The  law  is  no  respect-er  of  persons." 
But  It  has  become  Increasingly  api>arent 
In  recent  years  that  the  law  Is  a  resp)ecter 
of  persons — that  the  law  often  operates  to 
favor  the  rich  litigant  over  the  poorer  liti- 
gant. Tills  Is  not  a  criticism,  of  our  Juridical 
system  or  our  law  enforcement  officials.  I 
believe  they  are  working  conscientiously  to 
secure  Justice  for  all  our  citizens. 

The  heart  of  the  difficulty  l.^*  economic.  It 
Ilea  In  the  existence  of  poverty  In  an  other- 
v\se  wealthy  nation  Poverty  and  on  ad- 
versary system  of  Jurisprudence  combine  to 
dl-^avor  the  poor 

Many  ot  our  people  cannot  afford  attor- 
neys' fees.  Others  are  not  aware  of  the 
availability  of  legal  services  In  fact,  legal 
advice  Is  not  readily  available  !n  many  of 
our  poorer  neighborhoods. 

Moat  tragic  of  ail  Is  the  prevalent  Ignor- 
ance  of   their   ie<fal    rights   manifest   among 


the  poor.  These  many  thou*And«  of  unfor- 
tunates are  unaware  of  the  legal  reetrtctlon* 
on  the  activities  of  landlords,  money  lenders, 
credit  departments,  and  others  with  whom 
they  deal.  Aa  a  result,  they  who  can  least 
afford  to  be  cheated  are  like  sltUng  ducks  for 
those  unscrupulous  enough  to  take  advan- 
tage of  their  Ignorance. 

A  recent  survey  which  sampled  heads  of 
families  In  the  impoverished  sections  of 
Baltimore  revealed  some  startling  facta. 
Sixty-four  percent  of  those  interviewed  had 
never  consulted  a  lawyer.  Almost  half 
viewed  the  costs  of  attorneys'  fees  as  a  majw 
obstacle  to  obtaining  legal  advice.  Ten  per- 
cent said  they  had  no  Idea  where  to  go  to 
obtain  a  lawyer. 

The  neighborhood  legal  services  program 
sponsored  here  In  Washington  by  the  United 
Planning  Organization  hae  provided  an  ad- 
ditional dramatic  Indication  of  the  unmet 
demand   for   legal   services: 

1.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  Indigent 
clients  received  assistance  from  the  neighbor- 
hood legal  services  during  its  first  year  of 
operation. 

a.  Eighty  percent  of  back  rents  and  in- 
stallment payments — many  of  them  exorbl- 
tent  and  often  Illegal — have  been  saved. 

3.  Neighborhood  legal  services  has  obtained 
dismissal  of  55  percent  of  the  criminal 
charges  against  Its  clients. 

Beyond  the  question  of  legal  advice  and 
representation  for  the  poor,  there  are  sep- 
arate problems  connected  with  the  proced- 
ural and  substantive  aspects  of  the  law 
Itself. 

There  are  great  inequities  in  the  bail  sys- 
tem. People  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
be  able  to  afford  ball  when  they  are  arrested 
need  spend  only  a  few  hours  In  Jail,  while 
poor  people  may  often  be  forced  to  spend 
months  behind  bars  awaiting  trial. 

Having  recently  visited  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia  Jail  and  observed  firsthand  the 
Incredibly  poor  conditions,  I  can  aastire  you 
that  Imprisonment  Is  a  terrible  experience 
for  anyone.  Recently  there  has  been  con- 
siderable investigation  into  the  effects  of  our 
ball  system,  Including  a  long  and  detailed 
experiment  here  In  the  District.  We  hope 
that  this  newly  awakened  interest  in  the 
ball  problem  will  lead  to  more  equitable 
treatment. 

Another  Indication  of  the  trend  towards 
Insuring  equal  Justtce  for  rich  and  poor  alike 
Is  to  be  found  In  the  series  of  Federal  and 
State  court  decisions  emphasizing  the  rights 
of  all  citizens  before  and  during  trial. 

In  the  tiistoric  Gideon  v.  Wainright  deci- 
sion, the  Supreme  Coiirt  held  that  indigent 
defendants  had  a  right  to  counsel  during 
trial  m  every  court  In  the  land.  More  re- 
cently, this  decision  has  been  extended  to 
Include  the  right  to  counsel  during  certain 
phases  of  pretrial  questioning  by  the  police. 
The  reaffirmation  of  the  right  to  freedom 
from  arbitrary  arrest  and  search  and  seizure 
also  has  an  Important  impact  on  the  rights 
of  the  poor,  sinoe  police  are  far  more  likely 
to  make  dragnet  arrests  of  slum  dwellers 
than  of  doctors  or  lawyers.  They  are  also 
more  Inclined  to  make  illegal  searches  of  ten- 
ements than  suburban  mansions.  Whether 
or  not  one  agrees  with  every  one  of  these  decl- 
slons.  the  trend  of  emphasizing  tlie  equality 
of  legal  position  of  all  our  citizens  is  en- 
couraging. 

There  are  thousands  of  Indigents  in  this 
city  and  in  most  of  the  other  major  clUee 
of  the  United  States.  Programs  of  legal  aid 
are  not  Ukely  to  run  out  of  potential  clients. 
The  only  Umlt  will  be  the  availability  of 
funds — and  of  lawyers,  like  yourselves  who 
are  willing  to  devote  some  Ume  to  this  most 
pressing  task. 

As  long  as  poverty  continues  to  exist,  law- 
yers must  be  concerned  with  ita  effects  on 
the  administration  of  Justice  The  final  and 
most  desirable  solution  obviously  lies  m  the 
elimination   of   poverty,   and   I    have   every 


hope  that  the  current  programs  being  car- 
ried forward  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  many  other  Federal  and  Stau 
agencies  will  be  successful  in  this  regard 
At  the  same  time,  It  woiUd  be  imreallstlc  tc 
assume  that  the  Great  Society  can  b« 
achieved  overnight.  For  the  immediate  fu 
ture.  we  must  consider  carefully  and  serlouslv 
the  best  methods  of  providing  equality  before 
the   law   to  our   less   fortunate   citizens 

There  Is  more  or  less  general  agreemenr 
that  legal  services  should  be  expanded  and 
directly  into  the  areas  where  the  potential 
Indigent  beneficiaries  Uve,  but  there  are  stll! 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  how  the  program 
should   be  carried   out  and   by   whom 

The  importance  of  legal  aid  Is  only  now 
beginning  to  be  appreciated.  Private  ar- 
rangements for  legal  assistance  to  the  Indi- 
gent have  been  In  effect  for  many  years 
Some  Government-backed  programs  sun 
ported  either  by  the  Federal  or  local  gov- 
ernments, have  also  been  established  But 
last  year,  an  important  new  step  was  un- 
dertaken by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, which  directs  the  war  on  poverty 
OEO,  realized  that  unavailability  of  legal 
services  can  be  a  severe  handicap  to  equal 
opportunity  for  the  poor,  and  has  begun 
to  offer  funds  to  programs  designed  to  pro- 
vide such  services. 

This  development  of  Government-spon- 
sored legal  aid  has  raised  serious  quesUons 
for  the  legal  profession.  It  has  embroiled 
us  once  again  in  the  continuing  controversy 
over  the  proper  roles  and  functions  of  Gov. 
emment  and  of  private-professional  en- 
deavor. 

I  am  not  here  to  settle  the  argumenu 
which  may  be  made.  I  am  here  to  teU  you 
that  the  demand  for  legal  services  to  the 
poor  must  be  met  In  the  Interest  of  Jus- 
Uce.  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  the  conse- 
quences of  a  failure  to  meet  this  demand 
and  to  meet  It  in  a  timely  way  might  well 
be  fatal  to  our  traditions  of  law  and  order. 
I  am  here  to  remind  you  of  something 
else— to -remind  you  that  history  shows. 
where  private  and  professional  efforts  fall, 
the  Government  almost  always  steps  In. 
There  are  lessons  to  be  learned  by  the  legal 
profession  from  the  experiences  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  in  the  matter  of  medicare  and 
currently  from  the  food  and  automotive  In- 
dustries  In   respect   to   their   products. 

A  careful,  critical,  and  courageous  self- 
evaluaUon  of  our  own  industry  and  Its  prod- 
uct combined  with  prompt  action  bo  meet 
the  current  and  future  requirements  of  our 
whole  society  U  what  Is  needed  now. 

If  this  Is  a  challenge  to  the  bar  to  partic- 
ipate with  renewed  vigor  In  providing  legal 
advice  and  representaUon  to  those  who  can- 
not afford  to  pay  for  It,  then  let  It  be  so. 
For,  though  our  courts  have  manifested  a 
deep  concern  for  the  rights  of  the  poor  and 
our  lawyers  have  cooperated  In  these  efforts, 
we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

The  most  Important  contribution  to  thia 
movement  can  be  made  by  you — by  law 
students,  professors,  and  practitioners.  Tou 
can  and  you  must  spearhead  the  advance 
of  equal  Justice  by  giving  of  your  under- 
standing, your  knowledge,  and  your  time. 
In  this  way,  you  can  be  sure  of  participating 
In.  not  being  victimized  by,  a  contemporary 
revolution. 

You  can  help  to  Insure  that  the  law  will 
respect  you  and  that  all  our  citizens,  rich 
or  poor,  will  respect  the  law  and  the  lawyer 
too. 


CXDNFLICT  OF  INTERESTS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  former 
Gtov.  Alf  Landon,  of  Kansas,  submitted 
a  memorandum  to  the  Republican  co- 
ordinating committee  of  March  10,  1965. 
Among:  the  Items  presented  was  a  state- 
ment In  reference  to  conflict  of  Interests 


yhich  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
:rient  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
?iEC0RD,  as  follows: 

CoKixiCT  or   iNTKaxsriB 
Memorandimi   to   Republican   coordinating 
committee  meeting  of  Mar.   10,   1965) 

The  vast  expansion  of  government  through. 

ut  the  economic  life  of  our  Nation  demands 
,  strong  and  workable  conflict  of  interests 
statute.  A  statute  covering  both  the  giver 
ind  the  taker  of  all  gifts,  loans,  fees,  or  c(»n- 
oilsslons.  whether  In  cash  or  In  kind. 
Such  a  statute  should  apply  to  all  echelon 

;  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 

■di  Federal  Government  and  their  staffs — 
not  only  during  their  terms  of  public  service, 
3ut  for  6  years  thereafter.  It  should  also 
ipply  to  members  of  their  families  and  any 
nartnership,  firm,  family  corx>oratlon  or 
:imlted  trust  agreement. 
Men  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  lives  In 

he  Armed  Forces  of  our  country.  The  tradl- 
uons  of  public  service  without  reward — 
•xcept  honor — reach  back  to  the  beginning  of 
^ur  great  and  beloved  Republic.    We  believe 

hey  are  still  valid. 

The  attempt  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
oonfilct  of  interests  by  arrangements  that 
cover  only  the  limited  period  of  public  service 
'.3  a  pitiful   sham.     The   Republican    Party 

hould  lead  the  fight  to  curb  these  present 
ind  potential  abuses. 


CONGRATULATIONS,  COM- 
MISSIONER 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  a 
change  in  leadership  is  a  proper  time  for 
reassessment  and  rededicatlon.  New 
leaders  mean  new  spirit  and  new  ideas. 

The  new  leader  at  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  Is  Robert  LaJPollette  Ben- 
nett, a  man  we  Alaskans  like  to  claim 
as  our  own.  As  was  proper,  considera- 
tion of  Mr.  Bennett's  nomination  by  the 
Senate  prompted  discussion  of  BIA  pro- 
grams, past,  present,  and  future.  His 
nomination  also  prompted  praise  and 
support  for  the  man  who  was  to  become 
the  first  Indian  to  head  the  Bureau 
since  1875. 

The  extent  of  the  nationwide  support 
is  indicated  by  the  large  number  of  con- 
gratulatory messages  sent  the  new  oom- 
missloner. 

I  have  fdready  expressed  my  strong 
support  for  the  new  commissioner.  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  support  by 
asking  unanimous  consent  that  congrat- 
ulatory messages  sent  the  new  commis- 
sioner be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  re- 
marks by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stew- 
art L.  Udall,  at  the  recent  BIA  con- 
ference at  Santa  Fe.  be  printed  in  the 
RecoRD.  Secretary  Udall 's  remarks  are 
a  commitment  of  support  for  the  new 
spirit  and  new  ideas  to  be  generated  by 
the  arrival  of  a  new  BIA  commissioner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

GntL  E^OtJTS  OF  THE 

UNTrKn  Statks  or  America, 
New  York.  NY.,  March  28.  1966. 
Mr.  Robert  LaFollette  Bennett, 
Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Indian  Afjain,  De- 
partment  of   the   Interior,    Washington, 
DC. 

I>«A»  Ma.  BENiorrr:  I  am  happy  to  send  you 
tty  sincere  congratulations  upon  your  ap- 


pointment by  President  Johnson  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  Girl  Scout  organization  is  proud  of 
Its  long  association  with  the  Bureau  We 
are  especially  pleased  that  a  memorandum 
of  cooperation  between  our  two  organiza- 
tions wUl  soon  be  sent  to  all  of  your  officers 
thrughout  the  country  as  well  as  to  all  of 
our  Girl  Scout  regions  and  councils.  It  Is 
our  hope  that  this  reaffirmation  of  friend- 
ship will  foster  closer  relationships  in  the 
future. 

I  send  you  my  best  wishes  for  success  in 
your  new  office. 

Sincerely  yours, 

LoTTisE  A.  Wood, 
National  Executive  Director. 


State  or  Aulska, 
Department  or  Commerce, 

Anchorage,  March  25, 1966. 
Mr.  Robert  L.  Bennett, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob  :  It  gave  me  a  thrill  to  read  where 
you  have  been  nominated  for  the  Commis- 
sion's appointment  In  Washington,  D.C.  I 
am  sure  that  the  Congress,  in  their  wisdom, 
will  act  fast  and  favorably  In  this  because 
of  yotir  splendid  record. 

Since  I  have  been  appointed  Director  of 
Air  Commerce  under  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission and  moved  to  Anchorage,  I  have 
missed  the  personal  contact  with  the  coastal 
passengers  that  I  enjoyed  in  my  fiying  duties. 
I  am  stire  that  Cleota  is  as  thrUled  and 
happy  as  Maxine  and  me.  Please  extend  to 
her  my  very  warmest  regards.  And  Bob,  to 
you  I  want  to  send  my  most  heartfelt  con- 
gratulations on  this  nomination.  I  will  look 
forward  to  seeing  you  both  in  Washington 
on  my  next  trip  and  then,  perhaps  I  will 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  ralncheck 
you  extended  me  for  our  last  dinner  engage- 
ment. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Very  truly  yours, 

QUENTIN  L.  DxBoER, 

Director  of  Air  Commerce.  AUuku  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission. 


Alaska  Nattvx  Brotherhood, 
Juneau.  Alaska,  March  30. 1969. 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Bennett, 
CommissUmeT  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir;  The  ANB  and  ANS  camp  No.  2. 
Juneau  congratulates  you  on  your  recent  ap- 
pointment as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Best  wishes  for  a  productive  and  fruitful  ad- 
ministration. 

Respectively, 

Amob  Wallace, 

President. 
Stella  Martin, 

President. 


Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission OF  THE  United  States, 

Washington,  D.C,  April  1.  1986. 
Mr.  Robert  LaFollette  Bennett, 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bennett:  I  was  pleasantly  sur- 
prised to  read  about  your  recent  nomination 
to  be  the  new  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. When  I  think  of  your  birthplace  on  the 
Oneida  Indian  Reservation  In  Outagalmie 
County  It  brings  back  fond  memories  of  the 
days  I  played  golf  at  the  Oneida  Golf  and 
Riding  Club — I  outsllced  everybody. 

May  I  wish  you  every  success  in  your  new 
assignment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

LaVern  R,  Dilwxo. 


Indian  Cottncil  Fxrk. 
Chicago,  III.,  March  26. 1966. 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Bennett, 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  BfR.  Bennett  :  We  have  been  happy  to 
read  of  your  "ascendancy"  to  the  position  of 
Commisslonershlp. 

Tills  is  not  only  an  historic  event;  It  is 
one  that  will  reflect  great  credit  upon  the 
Indian  people  as  well,  and  up>on  your  own 
successful  and  contributing  career. 

We  wish  you  well  and  pledge  you  otir  co- 
operation. 

Sincerely, 

WnxARD  LaMkrx, 

President. 

N^  PsBCE  Tribal  Executtvb  Com- 

MITTXE, 

Lapwai,  Idaho,  March  31,  1966. 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Bennett, 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Commissioner  Bennett:  The  Nea 
Perce  Indian  Tribe  of  Idaho  salutes  you 
and  extends  its  most  cordial  felicitations  on 
your   appointment   as   Commissioner. 

We  are  thrilled  that  an  American  Indian 
now  heads  the  important  agency  of  our 
Federal  Government  dealing  with  the  com- 
plex problems  facing  our  Indian  people  in 
this  sup>ersonlc  age.  Few.  If  any,  have  ever 
attained  this  high  poet  with  a  bckckground 
of  experience  and  leadership  in  the  admin- 
istrative field  such  as  yours.  In  addition, 
we  know  that  you  will  approach  the  In- 
dians' problems  from  an  inherent  and  sym- 
pathetic viewpoint. 

Many  of  our  members  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  become  acquainted  when  you  wen» 
in  L,ewiston  for  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians.  All  of  us  await  your 
earliest  re^tirn  visit  as  our  "Chief." 

Our  tribe  stands  ready  at  all  times  to 
assist  you  as  you  lead  the  crusade  for  pro- 
tection of  Indian  rights  and  the  attain- 
ment of  the  American  Indians'  Just  role  in 
the  Great  Society. 

Sincerely  and  respectfully, 
Richard  A.  Half  moon,  chairman;  Rich- 
ard M.  Ellenwood,  secretary;  Jesse 
Greene,  assistant  secretary  treas- 
urer; Harrison  Lott.  member;  Jo- 
seph Samuels,  member;  August  A. 
Wilson,  vice  chairman;  PhU  D.  Ty- 
pos, treasurer;  Moses  Thomas,  chap- 
lain;   Frank  W,  Penney,  member 

Miama,  Fla., 
March  29,  1966. 
Office  or  the  Biireau  or  Indian  ArrAiRS: 

Following  message  sent  to  Senators  Smatr- 
ERS  and  Holland  this  date : 

We  would  appreciate  your  support  of  the 
nomination  of  Robert  L.  Bennett  as  Oommls- 
sloner  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.    Mr. 
Bennett's  long  dedicated  service  to  Indians 
and  his  understanding  of  ^eir  problems,  we 
believe,  qualifies  him  for  thlB  high  position. 
BurrALO  Tiger, 
Chairman.  Miccosukee  Tribe  of  Indi- 
ans of  Florida. 


BSATTLX.  Wash., 

March  26,  1966. 
Robert  L.  Bennett, 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  accept  my  personal  congratulations 
on  your  recent  appointment. 

Having  worked  with  you  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Tllnglt  and  Halda  Indians  I  know  that 
■with  your  personal  qualifications  your  ap- 
pointment vrtll  assure  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  and  the  greatest  benefits  to  all 
Indians.  May  I  wish  you  continued  success 
In  your  new  endeavor. 

Thradorx  R.  Dennt. 

TUngit  and  Haida. 
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CoNOREsa  or  the  United  States 

HorsE  or  Represent  a  r;vr:s 
Washington.   DC.  .Vfj-cAi  j^.   >966. 
Hon.  RoBEHT  L.  Bennett, 

Acting  Commisstoner.  Bweau  of  Indian  Af- 
!aiTt,  Department  ot  Interior,  Washing- 
ton, DC 
DiAa    Ma.    Bennett     Commissioner:   I   am 
happy  to  learn  that  the  P>resldetit  has  nomi- 
nated you  for  the  poslUon  of  Commls«loner 
of  Indian  Affairs 

I  am  familiar  with  the  fine  job  that  you 
have  performed  with  the  Bureau.  Let  me 
take  this  opportunity  to  congrattilate  you 
on  this  outstanding;  nomination  and  to  as- 
sure yoii  of  my  support. 
Sincerely, 

E.S.   JOHNNT  WaLKIB. 
Tam      CONJ-EDEa.ATKD       SaLISH       AKO 

KooTTNAi  Tribes  of  th«  Flat- 
head Reseevation. 

Dizcyn.  Mont.,  March  24, 1966. 
Hon.   Robert  L.   Bennett. 
Commisstoner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Bennett  It  la  with  pleaaure  that 
we  learn  of  your  appointment  aa  CommU- 
sioner  of  Indian  Affairs 

Your  background  of  many  years  at  all 
levels  of  the  Bureau  and  your  racial  heritage 
undoubtedly  make  you  the  beat  qualified 
Commlsaloner  the  Bureau  has  had  In  many 
years 

We  are  looking  forward  to  crjoperatlng  with 
the  Bureau  In  the  programs  you.  undoubt- 
edly, will  be  Instituting  for  the  betterment 
of  the  Indian  people. 

We  wish  you  every  success  m  your  new 
position  and  we  want  you  to  know  that  the 
Confederated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Trlbea 
through  Its  BiLslness  Ojuncll  pledges  Its 
support  to  your  administration. 
Very  trtily  yours, 

Lyman  Trau.\n, 
Chairman.    Confederated    Salish    and 
Kootenai  Tribe.'!. 

Band  of  Mission  Indians. 

March  25,  1966. 
Commi^loner  Robert  Bennett. 
Bureau  of  Indian  A^airi, 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Bob:  Upon  the  occasion  of  having 
lunch  with  yoii  in  Washington  during  my 
last  visit  with  tribal  delegates  from  the 
Agua  Callente  Band,  I  concluded  that  mak- 
ing you  a  Deputy  Commissioner  would  be 
beneficial  for  ail  Indians.  Hence,  I  now 
em.phatically  offer  my  congratulations  to  you 
upon  your  new  role  aa  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  through  which  the  benefits  to 
the  Indians  can  be  even  greater 

Please  allow  me  to  wish  you  the  very  beat 
of  good  fortune  and  many  years  of  outstand- 
ing service. 

With  kindest  regards, 

Raymond  C.  Simpson. 

Assistant  Commandant 

U,  S,  Coast  Guaro, 

March  21,  1966. 
Hon   Robert  L.  Bennett, 

Xcfin^  Commissioner.  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. Department  of  the  InteHor,  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 
Dear    Mr.    Bennett     I    noted    with    great 
interest  a  recent  news  Item  stating  that  you 
had  been  nominated  by  the  President  to  be 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 

Please  accept   my  sincere   congratulations 
on  your  nomination.     Your  recognition  has 
been  well  earned. 
Sincerely. 

W   D    Shields 
Vice  Admiral,  U.S   Coast  Gua-d 


TuntK  Council  of  thx 

Episcopal  CirtracH, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  March  25.  1966. 
Hon.  RoBKKT  Bennett, 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
US.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Bob:  We  extend  to  you  our  heartiest 
congratulations  upon  your  appointment  as 
VS.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  You 
have  served  In  the  Indian  Service  with  deep 
concern,  commitment,  effectiveness  and  dis- 
tinction. You  sure  prepared  In  an  amazing 
way  for  this  new  and  demanding  task. 

We  know  also  that  you  are  well  aware  of 
how  difficult  an  assignment  this  Is,  and  that 
no  mortal  can  be  ftilly  prepared  for  what  is 
ahead.  Be  assured  we  stand  ready  to  be  of 
whatever  help  and  support  we  can  at  any 
time  and  clrcvuxutance.  Our  prayers  are 
with  you. 

This  letter  Is  sent  on  behalf  of  the  pre- 
siding bishop  and  all  of  us  in  the  executive 
council  of  the  Episcopal  Church.    I  add  my 
ovra  personal  good  wishes  for  a  good  life  for 
you  and  your  family  In  Washington  and  I 
look  forward  to  our  continued  association  in 
behalf  of  American  Indian  welfare. 
My  esteem  and  personal  regards, 
The  Reverend  Doctor 
CiJi-roRD  L.  Samttelson, 
Executive     Officer     for     Special     Field 
Ministries. 


Washinoton,  D.C,  March  18, 1966. 
Robert  L.  Bennett, 

Deputy    Commissioner,    Bureau    of    Indian 
Affairs.     Department    of     the    Interior, 
Washinffton,  D.C: 
My  heartiest  congratulations  on  your  nom- 
ination to  post  of  BIA  Commissioner.    Can- 
not envision  a  finer  choice  by  the  President 
and   know   the   Senate   will   feel   the  same. 
Best  wishes  for  your  future  success.  Regards 
Ralph  J.  Rnrxas, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Albuquebqux,  N.  Mex. 

March  24, 1966. 
Bob  L.  Bennztt, 

OiTlce  of  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  All  Indian  Pueblo  Council  of  New 
Mexico  has  authorized  me  as  its  chairman  to 
contact  you  with  regard  to  the  Senate  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  Robert  L.  Bennett  as  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs.  It  la  our  opinion 
that  President  Johnaon's  aelectlon  of  Mr. 
Bennett  an  Oneida  Indian  from  Wisconsin  is 
a  wise  and  Judicious  choice  of  a  man  who 
has  demonstrated  exceptional  ability  in 
Indian  afl'airs  administration.  We  sincerely 
solicit  your  active  support  of  Mr.  Bennett's 
confirmation  by  the  Senate  as  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Domingo  Montota, 
Chairman  of  the  All  Indian  CouruHl. 

Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe, 
Fort  Yates.  N.  Dak.,  March  IS,  1966 
Mr,  Robert  Bennstt, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  M«.  BxNNrrr;  First,  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  for  reaching  the  highest  posi- 
tion in  the  Indian  service  and  apeaking  for 
my  Sioux  people  and  myself,  we  are  proud 
of  you. 

After  6  years  absent  from  the  tribal  council, 
I  am  again  one  of  their  members  and 
I  must  say  it  is  shocking  to  find  the  mis- 
management of  our  administration  in  both 
the  general  and  rehabilitation  program. 
Most  of  our  council  members  are  more  in- 
terested in  the  money  they  receive  In  attend- 
ing the  meetings  and  boosing  It  up.  Since 
coming  back  to  the  councU  I  find  the  chair- 
man and  the  rehablllUUon  manager  moat  of 
the  time  on  a  drunk  and  there  seems  nothing 


we  could  do  about  it.  It  la  my  honest 
opinion  that  the  superintendent  should  step 
in  and  correct  the  condition  that  has  got  out 
of  hand. 

It  was  embarrassing  to  me  when  Mr 
Sonosky  visited  us  to  have  the  chairman  on 
a  week  drunk  and  even  had  the  gall  to  appear 
at  the  ofQce  In  that  stupid  condition.  Maybe 
Mr.  Sonosky  Is  encouraging  these  tribal 
officials  and  council  members  boozing  it  up. 
After  an  he  is  an  attorney  for  the  tribal 
council. 

At  my  age  I  would  like  to  see  something 
progressive  done  for  my  people  and  unless  the 
Bureau  officials  take  the  bull  by  the  horn 
and  correct  the  present  conditions  we  will 
continue  to  go  back  to  our  primitive  ways. 
I  do  not  believe  we  have  dedicated  workers 
among  our  Bureau  employees,  they  are  more 
interested  to  see  if  they  can  get  a  promotion 
or  a  transfer  In  some  other  area,  than  to 
think  of  the  needs  for  our  people.  We  hear 
so  many  times  the  Bureau  la  only  here  to  look 
after  the  land  problems  of  the  Indians.  This 
Is  a  wrong  statement  as  I  know  they  have 
their  hands  In  every  activity  of  the  Indian 
people,  whether  It  be  money,  welfare,  family 
trouble,  etc..  they  are  always  there  to  Inter- 
pret regulations,  whether  there  be  one  or  not. 
So  it  Is  my  opinion  that  stern  action  by  the 
Bureau  Is  required  now  days  to  put  our 
Indian  people  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
council  on  the  right  path.  Unless  this  la 
accomplished  I  see  no  bright  future  for  our 
people.  We  have  more  employees  now  than 
we  ever  had,  and  what  do  the  Indian  people 
on  the  reservation  have?  Nothing.  We  have 
more  chiefs  than  Indians  In  the  Bureau. 
Rather  than  getting  myself  all  worked  up  I 
had  better  stop. 

I  know  Mr.  Bennett  you  will  be  an  asset 
to  the  Indian  Bureau  as  well  as  the  Indian 
people,  as  you  know  the  weak  and  strong 
points  of  the  Indians,  you  know  reservation 
life,  you  know  the  thinking  of  an  Indian, 
with  all  these  knows  you  have  advantage 
over  other  Commissioners.  You  have  my  full 
support  In  anything  you  might  promote  for 
our  people.  I  know  the  Standing  Rock 
Indians  will  support  you  in  every  way. 

I  Just  had  to  write  you  as  a  friend  and  let 
you  know  my  feeling  on  these  wrong  doings. 
Respectfully  yours, 

James  McLean. 

THE  Vice  President, 
Washington,  March  21,  1968. 
Mr.  Robert  LaFollettb  Bennett, 
Deputy  Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  the  Interior,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear    Mr.    Bennett:     Congratulations   on 
your  nomination  as  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs.    We  welcome  you  to  this  very  impor- 
tant assignment. 

The  betterment  of  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  our  Indians  should  be  a  matter 
of  primary  concern.  As  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  trying  to 
Improve  conditions  of  our  Indians  In  Minne- 
sota. I  know  that  you  have  been  doing  the 
same  throughout  the  country  and  especially 
in  your  native  area  of  Wisconsin. 

If  there  la  ever  anything  I  may  do  to  be  of 
assistance,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

HUBBT  H.  HxrMPBRrr, 

State  op  Alaska, 
OmcE  or  TBtE  Governor, 

Juneau,  March  21,  1988. 
Mr.  Robert  L.  BENNrrr, 
Commissioner,  U.S.  Department  of  the  InU- 
rior.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washirig- 
ton,  D.C. 
Dear  Bob:  Thank  you  very  mbch  for  your 
letter  of  February  14.  with  enclosure,  giving 
your  reason  for  deciding  to  finance  cannery 
operations  at  Klawock  rather  than  Hydaburg 
this  year. 
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I  was  very  happy  to  hear  of  your  promotion 
to  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  I  extend  to  you  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations. With  yotir  qualifications  for 
tbe  position.  Bob,  I  feel  the  Bureau  has  made 
an  excellent  choice. 

Kindest  personal  regards  to  you,  your  wife 
and  family. 

Sincerely, 

WnUAM   A.   EOAN, 

Governor. 

Congress  or  the  UNmm  States, 

House  or  Refrxsentativxb, 
WashiTigton,  DC,  March  14.  1966. 
Hon.  Robert  I*.  Bennett, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  US.  Department  Of 
Interior,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Bob:  Just  a  quick  note  to  congratu- 
late you  on  what  I  understand  is  an  estab- 
lished fact,  that  you  will  be  the  new  Oom- 
mlssloner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

While  this  la  a  terrific  responsibility  I  think 
the  beet  man  is  getting  the  Job. 

My  congratulations  and  my  pledge  to  do 
everything  I  can  to  help  lighten  the  burden 
of  this  responsibility. 

With  my  kindest  personal  regards  hxiA  best 
wishes,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  T.  BXKKT. 
NiDEOW,  N.Y., 

March  13. 1966. 

Dear  Mr.  Bennett:  I  Just  read  of  your  new 
appointment  In  the  newspaper,  and  wish  to 
you  a  continued  success  in  this  field,  not  only 
from  myself  but  from  the  other  enrolled 
members  of  Oneida's  residing  here  in  New 
York  State.  If  you  or  your  family  ever  de- 
cide to  come  hame  to  the  tribal  property  here, 
I  would  be  more  than  happy  to  show  you  of 
what  Is  left  here. 

A  Mr.  George  Shattrick  will  be  in  Washing- 
ton on  March  15  and  has  an  appointment 
with  Mrs.  Zelma  Barrow.  I  would  suggest,  if 
you  can  find  time  to  go  over  and  see  Mr. 
Shattrick.  He  la  one  of  the  lawyers  who  is 
going  to  represent  us  in  our  case  against 
New  York  State,  and  you  would  find  this  a 
very  appreciative  meeting.  In  the  future,  I 
will  direct  my  letters  to  your  office.  I  did 
meet  with  a  Mr.  Norbert  Hill,  of  Wisconsin, 
In  Chicago  and  Norbert  came  here  to  Syra- 
cuse. N.Y.,  to  meet  with  the  attorneys.  Mr. 
HIU  has  told  me  about  you  and  It  seems  that 
titfough  all  of  this  conversation  I  feel  I  know 
you  personally.  So  from  all  of  us,  we  wish 
the  best  of  health,  wisdom,  and  achievement 
of  your  goals  and  desires. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mr.  Jacob  Thompson, 
President,  Oneida  Indian  Nation. 

RoNAN,  Mont., 
aforc^i  31. 1968. 
Hon.  Robert  Bennett, 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
VasMngton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Bennett:  We  have  been  Informed 
that  you  have  been  appointed  Commissioner 
M  Indian  Affairs.  Your  appointment  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  Indian 
people  because  of  your  long  experience  in 
working  with  Indians. 

We  want  you  to  know  that  at  a  special  ses- 
«on  of  the  Montana  Inter-Tribal  PoUcy 
«>wd  In  Helena,  Mont,  on  March  26,  1966, 
the  board  voted  to  pledge  its  cooperation  and 
^port  of  your  administration  of  the  Bu- 

We  are  looking  forward  to  working  with 
JWi  and  we  want  to  express  our  appreclaUon 
^.„^^*'*'^y  °^  *^e  Interior  for  your  ap- 
S^^!^.1  CooimiMloner.  Please  accept 
our  congratulations. 
Sincerely  yours, 

c—  ..  I*o  Bias, 

Secretary-Treasurer,    Montana    Inter- 
Tribal  Policy  Board. 
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FAULXNOt,  BaMTIELD, 

Boochxver  Sc  Doogan, 
Juneau,  Alaska,  March  16, 1966. 
Mr.  Robert  L.  Bennett, 

Deputy    Commissioner,    Bureau    of    Indian 
Affairs,    Department    of    the    Interior. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Bob:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  No.  89  Introduced  by  the 
State  Affairs    Committee    on   March    14.     I 
am  sending  this  to  you  in  the  event  that 
something   occurs   prior   to   passage   of  the 
resolution    obviating   the   need    for   it.     In 
that  case  you  might  not  receive  a  copy,  and 
I  thought  you  might  like  a  copy  for  yotir 
files. 
My  best  to  you  and  Cleota, 
Sincerely  yours, 

AvRUM  M.  Gross. 

Boy  Scouts  or  America, 

National  Council, 
Neto  Brunswick,  NJ.,  March  21, 1966. 
Dear  Bob:  Sincere  congratulations  and 
good  wishes  upon  your  appointment  as  Com- 
missioner of  BIA.  It  is  good  news  indeed 
and  needless  to  say  we  who  have  had  the 
pleastire  of  knowing  and  working  with  you 
are  delighted.  I  know  you  will  do  a  credit- 
able Job  and  that  great  strides  will  be  made 
under  yotir  leadership. 

Am  here  In  Phoenix  today — en  route  to 
Iioe  Angeles  and  Portland. 
Regards. 

Rat  W.  Bweazey. 

Governors'  Interstate  Indian  Council, 

April  4,  1968. 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Bennett, 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Commissioner  Bennett:  Congratula- 
tions on  your  nomination  for  the  position 
of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

We  would  be  quite  honored  if  you  would 
accept  the  Invitation  to  the  Commlsaloner  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  be  our  guest  speaker  at  the 
June  10,  1966,  noon  luncheon.  Please  refer 
to  the  letter  of  February  28  to  Phllleo  Nash. 
Would  you  cover  the  subject  requeeted  or 
would  you  prefer  to  outline  changes  and/or 
new  policies  and  objectives  of  the  BIA? 

You  will  note  that  very  few  Federal  em- 
ployees were  invited  to  participate  due  to  the 
memberships'  request  that  participation  be 
confined  to  the  State  level.  I  do  not  share 
this  general  feeling  as  most  Indian  work  and 
programs  are  sponsored  by  BIA  and  we  need 
to  be  Informed  concerning  your  work.  FVjr 
this  reason  I  feel  that  your  presence  is 
greatly  needed  at  the  meeting. 

If  you  can  be  present  on  June  8,  I  would 
appreciate  your  participation  in  the  educa- 
tion discussion  group. 

Our  best  wishes  in  your  new  position  and 
I  shall  look  forward  to  your  acceptance  to 
be  with  us  on  the  19th  one  National 
Conference. 

Tovirs  very  truly, 

Walter  W.  Bboemer, 
Chairman. 

American  Friends  Service 

Committer,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  14. 1966. 
Robert  L.  Benneit. 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Commissioner  Bennett:  On  behalf 
of  the  American  Indian  program  of  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  Service  Committee,  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  you  on  your  appointment  as 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaire  and  to  wish 
you  well  In  your  very  difficult  and  challeng- 
ing new  Job.  Several  AF8C  programs  have 
benefitted  in  the  past  from  your  cooperation 
and  helpful  consideration.    If  there  is  any- 


thing we  can  do  to  help  ms^e  your  -ajsi.  uf 
Improving  Federal  services  to  Amerlctoi  In- 
dians easier,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
on  US.  1  am  sure  you  will,  in  turn,  be  liear- 
ing  from  us  on  occasion. 

We  share  the  hopes  of  American  Indians 
acroes  the  coimtry  that  the  years  ahead  will 
bring  increased  prosperity  and  opportunity 
for  them.  We  look  forward  to  working  in 
cooperation  with  ttie  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  help  turn  their  hope  Into  reality. 

Sincerely, 

Pam  Coe, 

National   Representative,   American 
Indian  Program. 

Universitt  or  South  Dakota, 

Vermillion.  April  21, 1968. 
Robert  L.  Bennett, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Bennett:  First  of  all,  please 
accept  my  congratulations  on  your  new  posi- 
tion. I  am  sure  the  officials  concerned  chose 
wisely. 

The  committee  on  arrangements  for  our 
annual  conference  on  Indian  affairs  has 
asked  me  to  invite  you  to  attend  and  be  one 
of  our  speakers.  The  conference  will  take 
place  May  6,  6,  and  7.  Ths  theme  thU 
year  is  to  be  "Indian  Community  Action 
Programs  and  Their  Impact"  in  relation  to 
Indian  reservations. 

There  will  be  a  dinner  meeUng  on  the 
evening  of  Friday,  May  6,  and  this  would  be 
the  most  appropriate  time  for  you  to  deliver 
an  address.  In  this  way  you  would  not  have 
to  attend  the  full  conference,  if  you  did  not 
choose  to  do  so. 

If  you  are  unable  to  come,  the  committee 
asked  me  to  suggest  that  you  designate  some- 
one lilte  Bob  Pennington  to  take  your  place. 
As  you  know.  Bob,  too,  came  from  this  area 
and  might  enjoy  returning. 

I  am  asking  Mr.  Tony  Luscombe,  the  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Institute  of  Indian 
Studies,  to  call  you  by  telephone  after  you 
receive  this  letter  to  facilitate  making  the 
arrangements  for  the  conference.  We  can 
meet  a  speaker  either  in  Sioux  Falls  or  Sioux 
City,  If  It  Is  desired  to  do  so. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  come,  for  aU  of 
us  would  enjoy  renewing  our  association  with 
you.    Kind  regards. 

Tours  very  truly, 

Elbert  W.  Harrington, 
Dean.  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 

Department  or  Northern  ArruaB 
and  National  Resoitrcbs, 

Otfotwi  2,  April  6, 1986. 
Mr,  Robert  L.  Bennett, 

Acting  Commissioner,  V.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  I  was  very  pleased  to  receive 
your  letter  of  March  30.  We  were  quite  sur- 
prised in  Canada  to  hear  about  the  quick 
change  In  the  Bureau  because  we  knew  that 
you  had  only  recently  moved  to  Washington 
from  Alaska. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  congrat- 
ulate you  on  your  appointment  to  this  im- 
portant post.  It  was  clear  to  all  of  tis  when 
we  met  you  in  Scottadale  that  despite  your 
heavy  responslbllltlea  as  area  director  in 
Alaska  you  were  destined  to  assume  even 
greater  burdens.  On  behalf  of  everyone  in 
Indian  Affairs  In  Canada  I  wish  you  the  very 
beet  in  your  new  assignment.  Above  all,  1 
hope  you  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  good 
health  so  necessary  to  enable  you  to  face  the 
heavy  demands  of  your  office. 

I  have  no  Immediate  plana  to  be  In  Wash- 
ington but  if  the  occasion  does  arise  I  assure 
you  that  it  will  be  a  pleaaure  to  Tlslt  with 
you.  May  I  say  that  you  are  equally  welcome 
in  Canada,  and  If  time  should  permit  please 
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come  to  see  us     We  mlifht  even  arrange  some 
weeietKl  ashing  If  this  should  Interest  you. 
Yours  sincerely 

R.  P   Battlk. 
Asirsrarit  Depvty  Minister  (Indian  Affatr$). 


San  Prakcisco,  CAitr, 

April  15,   19«6. 
ROBIST  L    BrNvrTT. 

Co'nm.issicmer,  Indian  Affa:rs.  Dpucrtment  Of 
Interior,  Bureau  of  Indizi  AiJaiTK   Vfaah- 
ington.  D.C 
The    entire    membership    of    MUltar>-    Sea 
Transport    Union    Join    with    the   unlicensed 
crew  of  the  USNV  Sorth  Star  Three  In  con- 
gratulating   you    on    vour    appointment    as 
Conamlssloner  of  Indian  Affairs  as  Juno  area 
Director  for  the  Bureau.     We  recognize  that 
you  are  well  acqaainted  with  the  problems  of 
your  high  office  and  are  confident   that  the 
rlastlny  of  our  Indian  brothers  Is  In  capable 
hands. 

Joseph  J  Leal, 
Secretary -T'eas-urer .  Military  Sea 

Transport  Union. 


Fort  Brt.Kf»\p  CoMMUNrrr  Cotjnch,, 

Harlem.   Mcrr.t  ,   April  8.  1966. 
Hon     RoBiatT  BrNNiTT, 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,   D  C 

DiAR  .Mr  BrN.NETT  We  •x'.sTi  to  offer  our 
congratulations  to  you  on  your  appointment 
as  Commissioner  of  Indian  .KiTalrs. 

We  hav^  been  Informed  of  your  past  experi- 
ence In  working  with  the  Indian  people,  and 
this  wir.  certainly  be  of  value  to  you  In 
your   new   position 

We  wish  to  extend  an  invitation  to  you 
to  vl."!it  us  at  Port  Belknap  whenever  yoxir 
duties  win  permit  We  are  looking  forward 
to  meeting  you  and  working  with  you. 

.Again  our  congratulatlon.s 
Sincerely, 

DoaANCE  Horseman. 

Chairman. 


F^RST  .Vattovat.  Bank  or  .\BERDKEif, 

MobHdge.  S.  Dak    April  22, 1966. 
Mr     and    Mrs    Robert   Benn-ett 
Bureau  o>  Indian  Affairs 
Washinctori,  D.C. 

Dear  BE.vNrrrs:  The  enclosed  clipping  was 
taXen  from  the  McLaughlin  Messenger,  Mc- 
Laughlin. S  Dak  and  It  Is  nice  to  see  that 
you  have  such  a  cong«nial  revival,  particu- 
larly with  Bkn  Rxitel  and  also  our  Ssnjitor, 
Karl   Mundt 

I  have  been  thinking  of  writing  you  con- 
gratulating you  on  the  appointment  to  the 
Office  of  Bureau  of  Indian  AfTalra  Comini*. 
Bloner  which  Is  a  remarkable  citation  and 
responsibility   for   you. 

At  this  time.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  thlnJc 
that  we  have  known  you  during  your  stay 
In  South  Dakota  and  it  personaJiy  gives  me 
hopes  Conslderabie  work  remains  un- 
finished in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  AiTau-g  and 
your  position  In  itself  I  think,  presents  a 
challenge  to  you. 

I  personally  wish  you  will  sustain  In  your 
efforts  to  alleviate  numerous  problems  exist- 
ing and  that  providence  will  be  kind  to  you 
and  be  helpful  to  you  In  your  attempt  to 
help  the  many  needy  Indians  on  the  .'e.->pec- 
tlve  reser^-atlons 

I  am  very  familiar  with  the  program  and 
needs  on  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  and  the 
Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Reservations  You, 
likewise,  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  their 
needs  and  will  be  In  a  position  to  be  help- 
ful. 

We  hof>e  we  can  be  of  help  to  you  In  your 
service*  In  the  future. 
Sincerely, 

W    Dan  Hxup«u, 
Vice  President  and  Manager. 


RncAKXB  or  Skckstaxt  or  trx  Zm^aam 
SnrwAST  L.  Udall  at  bis  Bukkau  or  Indian 
ArrAns  Convtskncz,  Santa  P«,  N.  Mxx., 
Apul  14,  1066 

I  did  not  come  out  here  to  give  speeches.  I 
came  to  listen  more  than  to  talk,  and  there- 
fore I  would  like  to  make  the  opening  re- 
marks In  the  form  of  a  beginning  of  a  dis- 
cussion rather  than  a  set  speech. 

I  plan  to  meet  with  the  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians  tonight  and  I  bop>e  that 
my  meeUng  with  them  1b  a  free-for-all. 

I  think  we  are  at  a  crucial  turning  point  in 
terms  of  Indian  administration  and  Indian 
affairs.  I  think  that  the  time  of  the  taking 
on  of  responsibility  of  a  new  Commissioner 
is  always,  in  a  bureau  as  big  and  important 
as  this  one,  the  time  to  sit  down  and  reflect 
about  policies  and  about  where  we  go  from 
here. 

We  cannot  in  the  field,  as  in  almost  any 
other  field,  make  policy  and  Implement  it 
on  our  own.  particularly  policy  requiring  new 
laws  or  appropriations.  The  Congress  Is  our 
partner.  We  Invited  six  or  eight  of  the  top 
congressional  leaders  to  join  us  for  these 
discussions.  Congressman  Rxinx  Is  here. 
He  Is  more  one  of  you  than  anybody  else  In 
Congress,  and  I  am  delighted  that  he  Is  going 
to  be  here  for  all  4  days.  It  Is  a  great  tribute 
to  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Indian  people, 
his  willingness  to  come  here  and  spend  ills 
time. 

Senator  Anoxxbon  will  be  joining  us  to- 
morrow and  be  with  us  most  of  that  day.  As 
the  senior  member  of  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  and  one  who  has 
had  a  long  acquaintance  with  Indian  prob- 
lems, a  lot  of  what  I  know  about  Indian  af- 
fairs I  learned  from  him. 

Senator  Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
committee,  and  Congressman  Aspinaix, 
chairman  of  the  House  committee,  felt  tliat 
it  would  be  wise — and  we  concurred — to 
send  to  this  meeting  the  committee  staff 
people  who  handle  Indian  legislation.  We 
are  delighted  to  have  Jack  Taylor  and  Jim 
Gamble.  We  welcome  them  to  participate  in 
these  taUu. 

I  want  to  make  one  thing  plain  to  all  of 
you.  I  know  that  the  Indian  Bureau  has 
been  kicked  arovmd  in  recent  days.  I  know 
that  some  of  you  may  feel  at  this  point  that 
you  are  damned  if  you  do  and  deimned  If  you 
don't,  and  so  why  stick  your  neck  out?  Let 
me  offer  this  advice  to  you:  Those  of  you 
who  have  worked  with  me  and  with  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Anderson  and  others  know 
that  we  welccane  critiques  from  all  personnel. 
I  hope  this  is  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  my 
administration.  Criticism  is  always  wel- 
come. As  I  have  said  before,  the  man  that  I 
admire  most — he  might  be  a  superintendent 
or  an  area  director — is  someone  who  tells 
me  to  my  face  that  I  am  wrong  and  proves 
it.  I  welcome  any  comments,  any  observa- 
tions, that  you  may  have.  That  Is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  having  this  behind  closed  doors 
so  we  can  have  the  freest  possible  discus- 
sion. As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  those  of 
us  at  the  bead  table  are  going  to  form  our 
Judgments  of  you  by  the  contribution  you 
make  and  the  judgments  you  make.  We 
want  the  freest  possible  exchange.  I  hope 
we  break  down  into  informaUty — get  on  a 
first-name  basis.  Let's  have  an  old  fash- 
ioned free-for-all  in  the  exchange  of  ideas. 
We  will  expect  the  Congressman  and  the 
Senator  to  pitch  right  in. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  things  about  Bob 
Bennett,  who  was  confirmed  yesterday 
unanimously  as  new  Commissioner.  Con- 
firmation of  this  man  Is  very  significant  for 
the  Bureau.  This  is  the  first  time  that  any 
of  us  can  remember  that  there  has  been  a 
career  Commissioner.  Mo«t  of  the  time,  as 
far  back  as  any  of  us  can  remember,  the 
Commisaloner  has  aot  been  selected  from 
within  the  Bureau.  He  has  been  selected 
for  a  number  of  reasons,  usually  political. 


and  we  have  had  good  ones  and  bad  ones 
weak  ones  and  strong  ones.  I  happen  to 
think  that  Phllleo  Nash  was  one  of  the 
strong  ones.  In  the  main,  his  administra- 
tion made  good  marks.  But  now  we  have 
a  Commissioner  who  is  two  things;  himself 
an  Indian,  and  a  product  of  the  career 
service.  I  think  this  is  a  tribute  to  Bob 
Bennett  and  I  expect  great  things  of  Bob 
Bennett. 

I  made  some  rather  foolish  remarks  when 
I  was  selected  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
I  now  look  back  and  realize  that  I  sometimei 
took  the  role  of  being  my  own  Indian  Com- 
missioner. Having  had  more  than  a  passing 
Interest  and  experience  In  Indian  affairs  for 
6  years  as  a  Congressman,  I  thought  I  knew 
more  than  I  did,  and  I  even  thought  that 
maybe  one  time  I  might  even  undertake  that 
role.  Bob.  I  want  you  and  your  staff  to  know 
that  my  job  as  Secretary  Is  not  going  to  be 
to  try  to  be  the  Indian  Commissioner.  I 
think  that  if  I,  and  Harry  Anderson,  and 
the  others  of  the  secretariat,  do  our  jobs 
right  in  backing  you  up,  and  making  you 
the  best  Commissioner  of  this  century,  this 
is  our  objective.  It  is  up  to  you  to  revltalite 
and  reinvigorate  the  Bureau,  to  give  new 
leadership  to  the  Indian  people,  to  give  the 
type  of  leadership  to  the  American  people 
that  will  enlist  the  most  effective  possible 
cooperation  from  all  segments  of  our  system. 
So  we  selected — the  President  and  I— 
Bob  Bennett  as  Commissioner  because  «•» 
felt  that  he  was  the  best,  or  one  of  the  h. 
I  have  liked  what  I  have  seen  of  Bob  Bennt;: 
and  I  have  had  my  eye  on  him  longer  than 
he  knows.  I  liked  the  way  he  landed  on  his 
feet  In  Alaska  and  put  some  of  the  critics  of 
the  Indian  people  on  the  run  in  the  very 
beginning.  He  said  something  rather  sig- 
nificant the  other  day— that  if  a  super- 
intendent or  area  director  did  his  job  right, 
he  probably  would  not  be  particularly 
poptilar  with  the  Indian  people.  He  said 
that,  in  making  and  carrying  out  the  tre- 
mendous decisions  that  have  to  be  made.  It 
Is  necessary  at  times  to  push  the  Indian 
F>eople  themselves  to  make  decisions,  al- 
though this  does  not  always  make  for  popu- 
larity. But  above  all,  the  superintendent 
should  seek  to  do  what  is  right  for  the 
Indian  people. 

I  hope  that  you  will,  as  a  Commissioner, 
be  more  Interested  In  progress  than  popu- 
larity— the  progress  of  the  Indian  people.  I 
know  that  Is  your  idea  and  concept  and  I 
want  to  reiterate  that  my  Job  Is  to  help  you 
do  the  best  possible  job  as  Commissioner. 

The  President  has  approved  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan,  as  all  of  you  know,  that  would 
transfer  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
the  water  pollution  control  functions  now  In 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  This  reorganization  will  take  effect 
on  May  10,  I  think  in  terms  of  giving  the 
Department  a  new  mission,  a  broad  new  role, 
of  making  the  Department  a  Department  of 
Natural  Resources — that  this  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant  decision  any  President  has  made 
since  the  Department  was  created  in  1849.  I 
ai.1  given  to  making  rash  statements  on  oc- 
casion. I  have  said  that.  If  this  new  re- 
sponsibility came  to  the  Department,  I  ex- 
pected to  jjersonally  spend  as  much  as  20  to 
26  percent  of  my  time  on  water  pollution.  I 
also  made  the  statement  that,  to  get  you 
launched  properly  and  to  get  the  type  of  new 
interest  that  I  would  like  to  see  in  Indian  af- 
falra.  I  would  spend  more  time  this  year  on 
Indian  affairs  than  I  have  spent  in  any  of  the 
other  5  years.  One  of  my  assistants  said  if 
I  didn't  watch  out  I  wouldn't  have  any  time 
left. 

I  think  this  Is  a  very  crucial  point  In  In- 
dian administration.  I  want  to  do  what  I 
can  to  support  you.  There  are  limitations  to 
this.  I  know.  And  I  know  there  has  been  the 
attitude  in  the  past  that  the  Secretary  is  too 
busy  and  should  not  be  bothered  and  doesn't 
want  to  be  bothered  by   Indian  problems. 
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This  has  not  been  the  case.     It  is  not  the         The  Bureau  haa  so  many  reeponsibUltleB.  and  bring  the  fineet  minds  of  the  unlveralUee 

case.     And  we  are  ready  to  spend  whatever      Unlike  the  other  bureaus  In  my  Deptirtment  and  big  buslneaa.    I  will  get  more  specific  on 

time  is  necessary.                                                      which  have  relatively  easy  Jobs— nmnlng  a  this  later.    If  we  have  failed  to  make  prog- 

I  am  going  to  be  more  critical  of  those  who     naUonal  park,  building  a  dam— you  have  the  rees— if  we  have  failed  to  move  as  fast  as  we 

take  the  view  that  the  Secretary  himself  and     toughest  job  In  the  Department.     You  peo-  should— there  Is  enough  blame  to  go  around, 

the  Under  Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Sec-     pie,  I  would  say,  have  one  of  the  tougheet  Unless  all  of  the  different  elements  that  I 

retary  should  not  be  Involved.     One  of  the     jobs  in  government.     Tou  have  to  be  gen-  have  mentioned  are  vrtlUng  to  do  their  part, 

last  things  that  I  did  yesterday,  was  as  a  re-      erallsts,  and  you  can't  be  specialists.    If  anv  I  don't  think  the  Bureau  and  Department 

suit  of  a  BUggesUon  from  one  of  the  tribes     of  you  are  Bpeclalista,  you  are  not  very  well  can  do  it  aU.    I  know  we  can't  you  know  we 

and  their  lawyer.    It  was  to  call  on  the  pres-     quaUfled.  cant.     Let's   be  frank  about  it.     There  U 

Ident  of  a  major  corporation  of  the  country         I  think  that  the  Bureau  has  been  like  an  enough  work  for  aU  of  us  to  do  U  we  wof k  in 

to  help  them  eatabllsh  a  new  private  enter-     army,  spread  thin  over  a  very  broad  front,  concert, 

prise  on  one  of  the  Indian  reservations.             We  do  need  to  reorganize  and  concentrate  But  the  thing  that  has  I  think  dcme  more 

I  expect  at  the  Washington  level  to  be  see-     with  a  great  deal  of  effort  In  some  areas.    I  to  put  aU  of  us  here  on  the  spot  Md  to  chal- 

ing  many  of  you  in  my  office  and  in  your     want  very  frankly  to  discuss  the  whole  water  lenge  us  is  what  has   happed  In  the  last 

offices   with   great   frequency   in    the    weeks     front  because  I  think  there  is  room  for  Im-  B  years  in  this  country  of  otirs      This  la  the 

ahead.    Let  me  say  a  few  things  at  this  point     provement  all   the  way  down.     I  think  in  thing  that  disturbs  me  most  of  all  and  chal- 

sbout  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.                     terms  of  Congress.    I  served  In  the  Congress  lengee  me  most  of  all.    I  think  basically  the 

I  want  to  make  it  plain  at  the  beginning      for  6  years  and  I  served  on  the  Indian  sub-  task  force  report  of  6  years  ago  Is  completely 

that  in  the  main  I  am  satisfied  with  the  per-     committee.     Congress  Iteelf  can  and  should  sound.    We  may  need  to  move  beyond  it  and 

formance  of  the  Bureau.    However,  as  I  said      put  forth  more  time  and  effort.     There  are  update  it.  but  look  at  the  new  waves  that 

m  my  speech  in  Washington  a  few  weeks  ago     very  few  Congressmen   that  have  spent  the  have  washed  ashore  In  the  last  5  years.    Our 

when  Mr.  Bennett  was  nominated,  I  think     time  Congressman  Hauct  has  spent  getting  country   has   moved   into   an   unprecedented 

there  is  room  for  improvement,  and  in  some     out  in  the  field,  and  I  hardly  think  this  is  period  of  peacetime  prosperity,    'nie  IncrewS 

areas  we  can  make  some  very  substantial  im-     the  fault  of  the  Indian  people  themselves,  m  our  groes   national  product  in  the  part 

provement.    We  are  here  today  to  talk  about     How  many  times  have  they  sat  down  recenUy  5-year  period  has  been  larger  than  the  tot2 

how  we  can  make  Improvement,  not  only  in     with  their  Senators  and  Congressmen,  have  gross  nVtlonal  product  of  most  nations  in 

terms  of  how  the  Bureau  does  Its  businese—     gotten  them  to  the  reservation  and  have  got-  the  world      It  has  been  that  nhenom#nfti 

because  this  Is  not  merely  a  problem  of  mak-     ten  them  mvolved?     I  think  we  can  have  a  There  has'  been  an   increaae  in  income    In 

ing  day-to-day  decisions  but  some  new  laws     better  dialogue  and  better  relationship  with  business  products,  yet  in  that  period  of  rlilng 

are  needed-new   programs   are   needed.     I     the  Congress.     I  think  there  is  a  responsl-  economv  the  pov;rty  question  of  wmchihf 

imagine  one  of  toe  reasons  the  BIA  ends  up     blUty  both  ways,  by  working  closer  together.  Indian  people  are  onlv  a  part.  Incomes  more 

K)  much  of  the  time  as  a  scrapegoat  is  that     I  want  to  be  careful,  having  been  a  Congress-  and  moVe  embarrassing,  ^is  is  the  r^on 

It  is  easy  to   criticize      You   don  t  have  to     man,   to  criticize  Congress.     They   are   part  President  Johnson  2  ytars  ago  declared  the 

Criticize  an  lndlvidual--the  Secretary  or  an     of  the  cutting  edge.    I'm  surprised  in  a  way.  war  on  poverty.     This  Is  aT  inconsistency 

area  dlrector-you  simply  say  the  Bureau  of     I  look  back  over  the  last  12  years  that  I  have  that  is  ^tolerable  in  a  country  L  Tlch  and 

Indian  Affairs  is  to  blame.     I  think  one  of     been  Involved,  how  little  Initiative  has  come  wealthv  and  powerful  as  ours      The  nlace 

toe  most  interesting  things,  Jim,  I  want  to     from  Congreas  of  new  Ideas,  new  legislation,  we  have  really  failed  is  in  seeing  that  we  are 

be  very  frank  today  about  my  own  reaction     I  don't  say  there  hasn't  been  some,  but  there  a  different  country  than  we  were  8  vears  airo 

to  the  Senate  report  that  was  filed  earlier     has   but    very   little.      Congress   itself   could  The  Indian  neonle  should  betiLiin^^^. 

thU  week  on  Mr.  Bennett's  nomination.     I     give  more  time  and  attention.    Bb«  Rnrn.  is  gr^t  tS"h^t  hIV5«n  h^oe^nl 

think  there  are  some  points  in  that  report     present  here  for  the  4  days  of  this  conference,  4h^t1^   a^^slT ch^^^^                         *>,. 

that  deserve  to  have  been  made,  and  tiiat  are     I  asked  him  to  come  for  maybe  1  or  2  days,  con^m   and  ?ff  th»  ^l  ^f^f,.     J  V' 

very  legitimate  criticism.    I  think  that  may-      but  he  came  for  4.    This  is  an  indication  of  ?re  f^e  ia^  that^%m  have  bJ^\^^« 

be  some  of  the  criticisms   that  were  made      the  type  of  Interest  we  have  to  have  from  y^rs  Lo  ^ces^riw  Innr^nrU^^n^J^ 

should  have  been  made  at  me  or  the  Depart-     Congress.    As  far  as  the  IndUn  people  them-  e^„?f  theii^rnl  h«L  h'^L       h  J'  J^"" 

ment  rather  ttian  tiie  Bureau.    I  am  wUllng     selves  are  concerned,  I  think  th^  have  been  th^?'hest  unemninvi^.nt  ™tl  i^Vf  ''"'"' 

to  take  such  criticism.                                             too  content  at  times  to  make  the  Bureau  a  trv  and  I  don't^h  nrj.  cI^^U.^^^"?' 

I  don't  want  to  argue  with  the  Senate  re-     scapegoat,     'mis  U  a  game  which   they  aU  Jlinl^ft  t^^  m^L^^.^^  ao  ""*''"*f  ^ 

port.    Two  weeks  ago  we  spent  2  hours  wiui     play.     There  has   been   too   much   timidity.  Satever  i^miSt^^      A  ^s^?™* ^L'^ 

ttem    behind    closed    doors.    Congressman     The  leadership  has  been  weaker  than  it  needs  lanrkn^^  whlt\?';.  i^  "7^!^*  ^ 

Haley  was  there,  the  Commissioner,  and  I.     be.     I   tiiink  that   our   Indian   people   must  frthlt  i«w  T                            I  wIU  get  back 

and  Jim  Gamble,  and  8  to  10  Senators.    They     realize  that  the  way  to  progress  in  this  coun-  t  tti  Jw  ♦»;     »-^       ,   ^ 

came  and  they  stayed.     We  had  a  real  let-     try  is  usually  that  of  boldness  and  taking  of  o^Ll  .^^  ♦K*i!r^*™    Government  and  the 

your-hair-down  session.    It  was  a  very  good     risks,   not  of  timidity.     And   I   think   that  ,    ,,    *"°  *^*  l^^  governments,  if  we  are  to 

wssion.     I   think  the  Senate  report  might     there  is  a  lot  of  room  for  Improvement,  and  !!^'L     T^?/*ii°*'  f "  ^"^«*  *«  'Pf'^^  "^^^^ 

have  been  better.    I  am  not  criticizing  It  in     I  will  discuss  this  more  specifically  with  the  ?l^    L.    .       V^'.          "  "'i'^  budget*  I 

that  respect.    I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that     Indian  people  thU  evenl^at  tli  meeting  u^rK^^^  l''!f"',r'J'i'  "^  ""^  flrsthold-the- 

the  big  question  Is  not  of  arguing  over  the     of  the  National  Congress  of  American  In-  n°*  ^"iH!l  Tk     A    ^J"^^"     ^«  °'"^1 

mistakes  that  may  have  been  m^e  In  the     dlans.  increase  for  the  Department  was  very  small 

PMt  but  where  do  we  go  from  here?  Several  States  and  local  governments  are  ^i^mtnt  ^^t  r^.fV^^''  "^^"^  °^  ""^ 

Admit  tiiat  we  can  quicken  the  pace  of  also    responsible.     Here   I*    an    area    where  2^^vf°l  f^*  ''"l"^*-.    ^*  """^  P'**" 

Programs.    I   admit   tiiat    the   Depal^ent.  there  u'Toom  for   Improvement.     There   is  f^^an   b  "  *      V^.^i^'*^  T"  f ' 

not  tiie  Bureau  but  the  Department,  has  not  more  here  than  anywh^e  else.    The  attitude  ^f^^hS    r  «.mnfr  ^vT^  7^      '  ^' 

made  some  decisions   that   it  should   have  of  most  of  the  Stales  and  local  governments  ^X^^f  w«  ^fZL^l  ^°'^  **'  *^^  "^^ 

T'  •""  ^  "Tbe  Indian  people  are  not  our  prob-  ^^^  inrt^L^?,?^^*  ^  much  money 

But  It  is  going  to  be  a  very  fruitful  discus-  lem:    let  the  Federal  Government  take  care  ^t?    Mm^ni^^^'  Z          ^    you  begin  to 

«lon  to  get  in  a  dialogue  where  we  are  dis-  of  them."    How  do  we  build  a  bridge  of  get-  ^'L  ^^.^''^wJ^'?   T.v.^"   *P«°'"'^K   *«» 

cussing  Old  arguments.     I  would  ratiier  see  ting  the  Indian  people  involved  with  mfin-  JC^f  ^°^^J  c^'Lh   *ft!J^^°*';'"o'  *5*,' 

tWs  conference  and  our  dialogue  with  the  stream  America  if  we  have  to  contend  with  ^iH  Zt^^  th«  Lf!^^.?^               ?^' 

Congress,  from  this  point  on.  not  one  of  re-  attitudes  like  this?    I  think  there  has  been  ^.  "J                    defensive  on  some  of  theM 

OTtninatlon,  but  one  with  a  constructive  and  progress  made— I  have  been  Involved  in  some  ,„°!'  ^     _„,,.        ..          .,     „           _ 

PMlUve  approach.    Let's  see  If  we  can  frame  of  It^wltii  some  of  the  State  Governors.     I  .>il^\^°*  J^*^*""  <*™°^"<^  J^'     You  talk 

new  relationships   wltii   Congress,   with   the  remember.  5  or  6  years  ago  at  Navajo,  a  big  f?P"*  *'1!,**'"'1?*T-^  °     the  rejjourcee  of 

Indian  leaders,  and  the  Indian  people  in  such  dispute  arose,  the  legislature  was  going  to  fi^!!!"*^^             ^f^"^  ^^t^'*  "^^  ^"^ 

a  way  that  we  can  achieve  the  result  that  I  pass  some  ridiculous  law,  and  someone  sug-  w"lf*"'  •°°'*  °?.*  *^*  ^^\:  ''"*  ■*^«  «°°^- 

ttni    everyone    is    agreed    upon.    I    don't  gested  going  up  and  talking  with  the  IndUm  !I*,??J*  !  "*'"''U'^°  °T^!!f '  "*•  N*^*l<»; 

think,  in   terms  Of   long-term  policy,   that  ^ople.    Thty  did  that-thi  first  time  it  was  ",^1^?*  ?»,  "*'  ^^!f  °^  J^***  ^''«^*-     ^ 

there  U  any  great  disagreement  between  me  ever   done— and    the    whole    situation    com-  ^V^l^^^"  comparison  of  money  spent  on 

w^°^^  of  the  Members  of  tiie  Congress.  pletely  changed.    We  need  a  lot  more  of  that.  ""***"  °''  ^*'*1°  "^'^  ^***  Virginia  laat  y«ar. 

I  thi   V  °^  '*^'  *°**  programs  are  needed?  If  the  States  are  to  assume  more  and  more  Million 

trunk  thU  Is  the  real  creative  area.     My  some  of  the   functions  and  responsibilities     Navajo «s 

"wn  Criticism  of  the  Bureau  In  terms  of  my  that  the  Federal  Government  carries,  we  are     West  Virginia- lei 

wn  working  relationship  with  it,  is  that  I  going   to    have    to   work    more    closely   with  ijoaw  -.(i,, 

"imx  at  times  It  U  lethargic.    I  would  like  it  them.    And  what  about  the  American  busi-  Navajo                                                           i  goo 

-  On      ^^J'^P^'^**'^*  *°*' *1"^'^''-  ^'^  community  and  the  American  academic     west  Virginia 32  OOO 

Inrti      ^          criticisms  I  hiave  had  of  the  commimity?     Have  they  done  their  part  in                               "'" ' 

lamn  Bureau  in  the  pact  Is  that  it  seemed  terms  of  the  Anaerican  Indian  people?    Every-  You  can  say  that  West  Vlrgima  has  a  popu- 

to  »t'  t  *^*  "'^'^  °'  **"  """^  *°**  '*  *"  ^*"^  °"*  weeps  for  the  American  Indian  but  how  latlon  of  3  or  4  or  6  million  or  whatever  it  is. 

I  thi  ir  t  *  '®*l'ii8  th^-t  anything  is  urgent,  many  have  put  blood,  sweat  and   tears   in  and  that  in  Navajo  it  is  100,000  and  there- 

that^^  1  \^^  feeponaibillty,  thla  feeling  helping  the  Indian  pec^le?     I  wonder  U  this  fore  there  should  be  a  difference.    But  you 

certam  things  are  urgent,  that  Is  needed.  Unt  a  fertile  field  where  we  can  reach  out  can  take  thU  and  go  right  down  the  line. 
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Because  a«  I  read  It — and  I  spend  more  time 
under  this  President  In  bearing  down  on 
budgets  and  »o  do«s  my  Under  Secretary — I 
got  to  Icnow  more  about  budgets  than  I  ever 
expected  to.  If  we  really  want  to  do  8ome> 
thln^  about  Indian  development,  it  may  be 
that  the  key  to  this  Is  not  simply  looking  to 
the  Federal  Government,  that  the  big  thing  is 
to  get  the  Indians  into  the  money  markets 
of  the  country,  to  the  banlcs,  Into  the  eco- 
nomic mainstream  We  will  spend  time  on 
this  while  we  are  here 

So  we  do  have  a  whole  new  focus.  Bob. 
And  I  think  It  Is  a  great  challenge  to  you,  to 
all  of  us  here  Because  we  have  a  PrealUent 
who  believes  that  having  pockets  of  poverty 
!n  a  country  like  ours  Is  Intolerable,  a  Presi- 
dent who  has  an  almost  mystical  belief  In 
education.  If  you  really  give  a  first-rate 
education,  then  you  can  lick  poverty.  Thla 
Is  the  President  s  philosophy. 

I  am  not  sure  we  have  had  the  money  to 
have  a  system  of  flrst-rate  education.  We 
have  not  been  able — and  I  testified  on  this  a 
few  weeks  ago—  to  get  Indians  m  the  big  new 
quality  education  legislation  that  the  Con- 
gress passed  a  year  ago  We  are  a  year  be- 
hind. This  would  be  giving  us  7  to  8  mil- 
lions for  special  enrichment  prijgrams  to  help 
tnese  children  who  are  so  seriously  disadvan- 
taged, I  will  say  tomorrow  m  our  press  con- 
ference what  we  are  going  to  do  In  this  field. 
I  think  maybe  It  la  Just  as  well  that  we  be 
candid  with  ourselves  and  sort  of  pick  our- 
selves up  ofT  the  floor  because  we  have  no 
way  to  go  but  up. 

Forget  the  pfist— where  do  we  go  from  here? 
Get  a  smile  on  our  faces  and  discuss  things 
here  and  in  the  future  In  a  way  that  will  en- 
able us  to  come  up  with  creative  new  solu- 
tions. 

I  think  the  Indian  people  and  the  Bureau 
need  new  tools,  new  opportunity,  new  pro- 
grajiis,  buildU  g  on  the  foundation*  that  we 
have  built  on  the  past  I  want  to  say  one 
thing  about  our  new  partner  In  the  Indian 
business  the  OfTlce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
I"  hits  been  charged  that  we  were  going  to 
kick  the  OEO  people  off  the  reservations  and 
I  do  wish  our  friends  would  talk  to  us  before 
Lliey  misconstrue  our  remtirks.  I  will  discus* 
•i.at  bec'ause  I  think  we  need  a  lot  more  can- 
dor m  our  relations  with  the  Indian  people 
themselves  I  think  any  gfxxi  superintend- 
ent ought  not  to  regard  the  OEO  as  an  In- 
trusive force  and  a  divisive  force  in  the  pic- 
ture Take  them  In  stride.  And  I  think 
maybe  having  OEO  In  our  midst  makes  us 
rethink  things  Maybe  they  can  help  fill 
some  of  the  gaps. 

I  think  we  want  to  develop  teamwork — 
that  we  coordinate  efforts  Part  of  your  job 
is  going  to  be  to  establish  better  working 
relationships  with  Sargent  Shr'.ver  and  OEO. 
I  was  with  him  at  lunch  yesterday.  He  Is  a 
gfxTd  friend  of  ours. 

We  are  going  to  have  better  relationships 
with  some  of  the  health  people  and  the  edu- 
cation people  in  HEW.  Our  relationships 
with  the  health  people  have  been  excellent. 
'A>  have  to  have  better  bridges  to  other  Bu- 
reaus in  this  Department  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  Federal  Government.  There  has  been 
too  much  of  a  feeling  that  the  problems  <rf 
the  Indian  Is  a  problem  of  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau We  need  to  marshal  the  resources  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  education,  hous- 
ing Then  If  we  fail,  we  fall  as  a  Oovem- 
ment,  not  just  the  Indian  Bureau 

The  problems  are  more  subtle  and  we  do 
need  new  patterns  of  teamwork.  I  will  tick 
off  some  of  them  here 

There  is  the  question  of  :he  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Bvireau,  I  want  to  discuss  that 
with  you,  and  I  think  we  have  reached  some 
tentative  Judgments  on  this  that  will  enable 
us  to  move  more  effectively  in  light  of  the 
new  responsibility,  the  new  focus  on  Indian 
problems  The  question  has  been  rai-sed  too. 
with  regard  to  the  recruitment,  training,  and 
assignment  of  personnel   in   the   Bureau.     I 


have  been  wondering,  particularly  when  I 
look  at  the  organizations  In  my  Department 
with  the  best  esprit  de  corps — the  Park  Serv- 
ice, for  example,  they  have  two  or  three  very 
good  schools  for  their  top  personnel.  They 
have  one  at  the  Orand  Canyon,  and  one  at 
Harpers  Perry.  These  are  training  programs. 
This  Is  In  part  where  the  esprit  de  corps  and 
the  expertise  develop.  In  terms  of  how  you 
recruit  and  train  and  assign  and  assess  i>er- 
formance,  what  can  we  do  that  would  Im- 
prove things? 

The  Indian  Bureau  needs  a  constant  Infu- 
sion of  new  blood — It  might  come  from  Peace 
Corps  returnees.  I  talked  to  Jack  Vaughn 
about  this  Tuesday.  I  think,  as  a  group  In 
terms  of  their  Idealism,  their  esprit  de  corps, 
the  more  of  these  young  people  we  can  get, 
the  better. 

We  have  got  to  discuss  a  very  big  subject: 
Where  we  are  going  from  here  in  terms  of 
tribal  government,  tribal  responsibility.  We 
have  very  exciting  ideas  that  have  already 
been  put  forth  on  this. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  development 
of  Indian  resources.  This  is  one  of  the  big- 
gest challenges  we  face.  When  one  looks  at 
Indian  resources  today  and  one  asks  himself 
the  question  what  IBM  or  AT.  &  T.  or  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  New  Jersey  would  do  If  they 
owned  this  particular  piece  of  land  and  these 
resources  and  you  look  at  what  we  have  done 
because  of  a  lot  of  shackles  we  operate  un- 
der. It  is  almost  as  much  difference  as  be- 
tween maximum  and  minimum. 

I  am  convinced  this  Is  an  area  where  we 
can  get  some  home  runs.  We  may  need 
some  new  laws  and  some  new  help.  I  think 
the  Indian  trtisteeshlp  way  that  we  have 
operated  in  the  past  has  been  like  having 
hobbles  and  handcuffs  on  at  the  same  time. 
How  can  a  man  swim  like  that?  I  hope  to 
get  congressional  support  for  new  ideas. 

Why  shouldn't  Indian  people  do  like  IBM 
with  a  piece  of  mortgaged  land?  The  thing 
that  encourages  you  most  is  when  you  see 
a  tribe  on  the  move  and  an  attorney  with  a 
creative  mind  and  a  superintendent  who  is 
gung  ho — let  me  Illustrate  this  in  terms  of 
realizing  maximum  return  rather  than  mini- 
mum return  by  the  Indians.  An  example  of 
it  Is  at  Colorado  River  Reservation  in  Ari- 
zona. But  what  do  we  do?  Just  lease  the 
land  out  and  get  a  little  rent?  Or  do  we 
do  It  In  the  maximum  way?  You  can't  mort- 
gage Indian  land.  Why  shouldn't  Indians 
mortgage  their  land?  This  Is  the  key  to  get 
Into  the  money  markets  of  the  country.  But 
they  say  It  Involves  risks.  Sure  it  does.  Each 
of  us  who  owns  a  home  that  Is  mortgaged 
runs  a  risk.  Life  Is  full  of  risks.  The  tribes 
say.  what  If  we  borrowed  money  and  devel- 
oped the  land  and  had  our  own  p>eopIe  use 
It,  what  would  be  the  difference  In  the  econ- 
omy? The  difference  is  probably  6  or  10  or 
20  times  the  return.  The  tribe  possibly 
leases  to  a  development  corporation  and  the 
corporation  pledges  it  to  the  bank  and  round- 
about through  the  back  door  we  get  mort- 
gaging going.  Maybe  the  Indian  people  and 
the  lawyers  are  going  to  back  away  sajrlng 
they  don't  want  to  do  this.  I  simply  suggest 
and  this  Is  one  of  the  things  I  am  going  to 
talk  to  the  Indian  people  about  this  evening. 
The  time  has  come  to  operate  on  ovir 
hopes  Instead  of  our  fears.  Why  can't  we 
pass  a  few  laws  and  untie  our  hands  and 
for  the  first  time  operate  on  the  basis  of 
hopes  and  assumptions  that  everyone  will 
work  together?  This  Is  the  American  way, 
this  is  the  secret  of  success  in  this  country. 
We  dared  to  do  anything  we  thought  we 
could  do  even  if  someone  thought  it  was 
Impossible. 

As  I  think  that  the  Senators  and  Members 
of  the  House  realize  the  land  trusteeship 
problems  of  the  federal  re^>onslblllty  have 
been  In  many  ways  one  of  the  most  inhibit- 
ing things.    It  has  been  inflexible,  rigid. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  whether  we  can  de- 
velop proposals  and  get  together  with  them 


with  the  congressional  leadership.  I  wish 
I  could  be  optimistic  In  my  usual  way.  i  am 
optimistic.  Maybe  we  can  do  It.  II  we  can't 
do  It,  I  think  it  means  that  we  will  in- 
evitably fall  In  one  of  the  big  tasks  we  face. 
The  Indian  resources,  as  all  of  you  know 
better  than  I,  range  everywhere  from  Palm 
Springs  to  the  poorest  reservations  that  have 
really  the  worst — the  lowest — standeird  of 
living  In  the  United  States.  And  yet  we 
could  single  out  10  or  12  reservations  with 
very  good  resources,  some  of  the  best  In  the 
country,  for  development — and  not  a  major 
corporation  In  this  country  that  would  not 
take  resources  these  Indians  have  and  in- 
crease the  value  10  or  20  times  In  the  next 
20  years.  But  can  we  do  this  for  the  Indian 
people?  If  we  can't,  then  the  American 
way  of  doing  things  Is  not  used  to  benefit 
the  first  Americans. 

This  is  the  thing  that  really  challenges 
you.  How  do  we  develop  new  techniques, 
the  opportunity  to  enable  tribes  which  have 
In  terms  of  people-land  ratio,  to  make  their 
estates  more  valuable?  Here  again  we  have 
been  shackled  with  the  rigidity  of  our  rules 
and  present  policy.  Let  me  give  you  an  ex- 
ample. Charles  Luce  told  me  about  this. 
He  is  attorney  for  the  Umatilla  Tribe.  When 
one  of  the  big  dams  on  the  Columbia  River 
was  built  and  the  tribe  received  a  large  set- 
tlement, the  ones  who  remained  on  the  res- 
ervation and  who  wanted  to  further  develop 
their  reservation  resources  came  up  to  me 
with  what  was  a  v»ry  creative  Idea — this  was 
67  years  ago.  They  wanted  to  take  the 
money  and,  instead  of  dividing  It  up  per 
capita,  to  buy  out  the  Interests  in  the  In- 
dian reservation  of  those  Indians  who  no 
longer  lived  on  the  reservation  and  who  would 
prefer  In  that  period  to  take  cash.  This,  of 
course,  would  make  the  reservation  more 
viable.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  said 
there  was  no  way  to  do  It.  Indeed  there  was 
not  at  the  time.  But  how  can  you  solve 
economic  and  human  problems  unless  you 
can  solve  problems  like  this? 

Another  thing  we  have  to  discuss  is  sta- 
tistics about  the  Indian  people.  Nothing 
makes  the  Bureau  look  more  Inept  than  the 
lack  of  basic  statistics.  When  a  question  is 
fired  at  you  regarding  unemployment  or 
school  dropouts  and  the  number  of  children 
In  or  out  of  school,  and  our  answers  are 
Imprecise,  nothing  gives  a  worse  impression. 
Without  adding  new  employees,  I  think  we 
can  set  up  a  system  of  systematically  gath- 
ering data.  We  have  had  5  years  of  un- 
precedented growth  in  our  gross  national 
product.  To  what  extent  have  Indian  peo- 
ple shared  in  this?  No  one  can  tell  you. 
No  one  knows. 

Senator  Andexson  has  some  Ideas  on  the 
subject,  and  others  do,  too.  How  do  we  in- 
volve the  leadership  of  the  American  busi- 
ness community  in  Indian  problems?  How 
do  we  get  Walt  Disney  and  Standard  Oil 
Interested  in  developing  Indian  reservations? 
Can  we  do  this? 

I  come  finally,  after  this  wandering  dis- 
cussion, to  the  close  of  my  remarks.  I  pro- 
pose that  from  here  on  we  operate — let's 
put  the  past  behind  us — although  we  have 
got  to  deal  with  some  problems,  let's  have 
the  Bureau  and  Department  operate  with 
optimism  and  hope  and  let's  make  this  one 
of  the  most  creative  periods,  if  not  the  most 
creative  period,  in  the  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  people  and  their  problems.  Let 
us  be  the  ones  who  su-e  always  out  front 
taking  the  Initiative.  Let's  propose  laws  and 
Ideas  and  programs,  and  work  with  State 
and  local  goremments.  If  we  can't  estab- 
lish the  kind  of  dialog  with  the  Con- 
gress to  get  laws  passed.  It  the  American 
business  community  won't,  let  the  failure 
rest  there.  I  proposed  that  at  this  confer- 
ence and  in  the  days  and  weeks  ahead,  m 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  best  thing  I  b&y* 
seen  on  paper  coming  to  this  conferen^ 
came  from  one  superintendent  and  one  ar- 
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director, 
you. 


I  am  ready  to  listen  to  the  rest  of 


ROBERT     H.     LEVI— OUTSTANDING 
CmZEN  OP  MARYLAND 

Ml-.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  the  re- 
cent efforts  of  an  outstanding  Maryland 
citizen — Mr.  Robert  H.  Levi.  Mr.  Levi, 
who  is  president  of  the  Hecht  Co.,  heis 
once  again  demonstrated  that  he  is  one 
of  Maryland's  most  active  civic  leaders 
through  ills  outstanding  job  as  head  of 
the  State's  XJB.  savings  bond  program. 

On  May  1.  1966.  the  U.S.  Treasury 
celebrated  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
savings  bond  program.  During  those  25 
years,  40  million  families  have  purchased 
over  $152  billion  in  U.S.  savings  bonds. 
On  May  1  Mr.  Levi  met  with  President 
Johnson  to  help  mark,  the  anniversary  of 
what  Mr.  Levi  called  "the  program  which 
has  made  millions  of  our  families  in- 
vestors and  partners  in  our  Nation's  con- 
stant struggle  for  a  world  dedicated  to 
peace."  The  meeting  with  the  Presi- 
dent marked  a  high  point  for  the  civilian 
leader  of  America's  star-spangled  sav- 
ings program  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 
On  this  occasion  Mr.  Levi,  along  with  the 
leaders  from  Virginia  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  pledged  his  continuing  effort 
to  encourage  full  participation  by  every 
citizen  in  the  program  as  "a  sound  in- 
vestment in  democracy." 

Mr.  Robert  Levi  should  be  warmly 
commended  for  his  unselfish  public  serv- 
ice work  in  this  most  important  field.  I 
am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
do  so  today. 


HOW'S  THAT.  MR.  FREEMAN? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
only  In  the  so-called  farm  belt  of  the 
great  Middle  West  that  Secretary  Free- 
man and  President  Johnson  are  being 
called  to  account  for  their  totally 
unjustified  efforts  to  depress  farm  in- 
come as  an  anti-inflationary  device. 

The  farm  revolt  against  an  adminis- 
tration which  not  only  fails  to  do  any- 
thing to  raise  farm  family  income  below 
the  alarmingly  low  rate  of  80  percent  of 
parity  to  which  it  has  now  declined  but 
actually  expresses  its  pleasure  over  re- 
cently declining  prices  of  livestock  and 
other  farm  products  has  spread  to  every 
comer  of  rural  America, 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Mobile  Regis- 
ter, published  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  supplys  a 
case  in  point.  It  is  entitled,  "How's  That, 
Mr.  Freeman?" 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  this  hard-hitting  editorial 
from  a  great  Dixie  newspaper  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

How's  That,  Mh.  Freeman? 

Secretarj-  of  Agriculture  OrviUe  L.  Freeman 
rushed  out  the  other  day  to  declare  himself 
iM«*****  *°  "?<"■*•  that  net  farm  Income  In 
1966  will  exceed  $15  billion,  according  to  ova 
latest  estimates.  Thig  is  about  a  billion 
aollars  higher  than  19«6." 

That  turned  out  to  be  either  a  eeae  of 
Secretary  Freeman  putting  his  foot  in  his 
mouth  or  opening  his  mouth  just  In  time  for 


Senator  Kakl  MtJNuT,  of  South  Dakota,  to 
cause  him  to  wish  he  bad  kept  it  cloeed. 

Senator  Mundt  followed  up  by  fastening  a 
"farm  price  depressing  pwllcy"  label  on  Mr. 
Freeman  and  saying  the  "record  reveals  that 
since  Secretary  Freeman  took  office  more 
than  half  a  million  farms  have  dl8app)eared 
and  about  2V4  million  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren have  left  the  farming  population." 

He  predicted  that  "this  year  approximately 
100.000  more  farms  will  evaporate  from  the 
face  of  rural  America." 

These  remarks  of  Mr.  Mundt  were  merely 
the  beginning  of  his  verbal  sharpehooting  at 
Mr.  Freeman. 

"We  hear  much  about  a  fine  organi2!ation 
known  as  the  FFA — Future  Farmers  of  Amer- 
ica," said  the  South  Dakota  Senator.  "It  is 
unfortunate  that  under  Secretary  Freeman 
and  (presidential)  Economic  Adviser  Ackley. 
FFA  now  stands  for  the  'Forgotten  Farmers 
of  America.'  Insofar  as  a  great  many  areas 
of  this  country  are  concerned." 

What  was  that  Secretary  Freeman  was  say- 
ing about  farm  prosperity?  Or  is  he  still 
trying  to  extricate  his  foot  from  his  mouth? 


FATE  OF  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Ml'.  President,  on  several 
occasions,  specifically  on  January  27, 
February  18,  March  2,  March  9,  and 
March  15  of  this  year.  I  have  spoken  of 
the  growing  concern  in  this  country  in 
regard  to  the  fate  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
turbing situations  that  I  have  expressed 
previously  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
was  the  lack  of  an  Administrator  of  this 
vital  agency. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  plesusure  that  I 
greet  the  announcement  by  President 
Johnson  of  May  8  that  Mr.  Bernard 
Boutin,  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
OflSce  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  been 
appointed  as  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  With- 
out a  question  Mr.  Boutin  has  demon- 
strated himself  to  be  a  dedicated  public 
oCQclal  who,  I  am  sure,  will  be  an  ex- 
tremely capable  Administrator  of  SBA. 
At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  into  the  Record 
a  biography  of  Bernard  Boutin,  the  new 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biogra- 
phy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Biography   or   BniNARD   L.   Bourn*,   Dsputt 
DuiECTOR,  OmcK  Or  Economic  Opportunitt 

PERSONAL 

Born:  Belmont,  N.H.,  July  2,  1923. 

Married  to  the  former  Alice  M.  Boucher, 
Laconia,  N.H. 

Ten  children. 

Home  address:  6605  Valley  Court,  Falls 
Church,  Va.,  22042. 

EDUCATION 

Belmont,  N.H.,  public  schools. 

Catholic  University  of  America,  Washing- 
ton. DC,  1942-43. 

St.  Michael's  College,  Wlnooskl,  Vt.,  Ph.  B. 
(cum  laude) .  1945. 

St.  Michael's  College,  Wlnooskl.  Vt.,  LL.D. 
(honorary) ,  1963. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  BUSINESS 

Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, appointed  by  President  Johnson, 
October  5, 1966. 

Executive  vice  president.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Home  Builders,  November  1964-Octo- 
ber  1965. 


Administrator,  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, appointed  by  President  Kennedy, 
November  27,  1961. 

Deputy  Administrator,  General  Services 
Administration,  appointed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, January  23, 1961. 

Mayor,  city  of  Laconia,  NJI.,  two  terms, 
1955-59. 

President  emd  treasurer,  Boutin  Insurance 
Agency,  Laconia,  N.H.,  1945-63. 

Partner,  Boutin  Real  Estate  Co.,  Laconia. 
N.H.,  1945-63. 

Partner,  Busy  Corner  Store,  Laconia,  N.H., 
1966-59. 

APPOINTMENTS 

The  First  Lady's  Committee  for  a  More 
Beautiful  Capital  City. 

The  President's  Committee  for  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity. 

National  Small  Business  Conunittee. 

The  Cabinet  Committee  on  the  National 
Stockpile. 

The  President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Physically  Handicapped. 

The  President's  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Dis- 
posal of  Federal  Surplus  Lands. 

The  President's  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Architecture  for  Federal  Buildings  and  Gov- 
ernment Office  Space. 

The  President's  Advisory  CotmcU  on  the 
Arts. 

ORGANIZATION 

Past  president.  New  Hampshire  Municipal 
Association. 

Chairman,  Laconia,  N.H.,  Airport  Author- 
ity, 1955-69. 

Past  New  Hampshire  State  deputy.  Knights 
of  Columbus. 

Former  national  director  and  State  presi- 
dent. Saint  Michael's  College  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. 

Former  vice  president,  Laconia,  N3., 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Former  director,  Laconia,  N.H.,  Rotary 
Club. 

Former  trustee,  Laconia,  N.H.,  hospital. 

Past  exalted  ruler,  Laconia,  N.H.,  lodge 
of  Elks. 

Member,  St.  Jean  Baptiste  Society. 

AWARDS 

Award  of  excellence  for  outstanding  and 
meritorious  service  to  the  Home  Building 
Industry  of  America,  Crestline  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  1966. 

Top  performer  In  the  field  of  housing. 
House  &  Home  magazine,  1965. 

Outstanding  service  as  administrator  of 
General  Services  Administration,  Contract- 
ing Plasterers'  &  Lathers'  International 
Association,  1965. 

Certificate  of  appreciation,  Missouri  Con- 
ference. National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  1965. 

Distinguished  Service  Award,  General  8erv- 
ic«s  Administration,   1964. 

Commendation,  the  President's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped, 1964. 

Alumni  Association  Award  for  outstand- 
ing achievement  in  the  field  of  government, 
the  Catholic  University  of  America.  1963. 

Annual  award.  Saint  Michael's  College 
Alumni  Association,  1959. 

Certificate  of  Conunendation,  the  National 
Guard,  1967. 

Honorary  society.  Delta  Epellon  Sigma, 
1945. 

Mr.  PELL.  So  at  last  we  have  made  a 
beginning  and  I  would  hope  that  Mr. 
Boutin's  appointment  would  be  just  the 
first  in  a  series  of  progressive  steps  by 
the  Administration,  which  would  lead  to 
the  revltalization  of  an  agency  which 
has  done  more  to  assist  small  business 
than  any  other  facet  of  our  Government. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
with  pleasure  the  enactment  into  law  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  Amendments  o{ 
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19&6.  which  took  place  last  week,  for 
tills  legislation,  which  I  supported  In  the 
Senate — It  was  passed  by  voice  vote  by 
this  body— will  allow  the  Small  Bxisiness 
Administration  to  set  up  two  entirely 
separate  revolving  funds,  one  for  busi- 
ness loans  and  another  for  disaster  loans. 
This,  of  course,  will  prevent  the  disrup- 
tion, in  fact,  the  cessation  of  the  business 
loon  program,  which  has  occurred  when 
disasters  have  struck  communities  which 
are  substantial  in  size.  This  legislation 
increases  by  $125  million  the  authoriza- 
tion of  loans  that  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration may  make.  The  adminis- 
tration has  projected  in  its  budget  for 
ftscal  year  1967  that  the  SEA  make 
available  about  $725  million  in  loans, 
guarantees,  and  other  commitments  to 
the  small  businesses  throughout  this 
country.  This  financing  is  more  than 
four  times  what  the  agency  accomplished 
in  fiscal  year  1960. 

However,  even  with  these  two  signifi- 
cant beginnings,  the  appointment  of  an 
Administrator  and  the  enactment  of  the 
.'=;ma:i  Business  Act  Amendments  of  1966. 
SBA  Ls  still  without  adequate  financing. 
On  March  15.  I  rose  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  .support  S,  2499.  which  pro- 
poses to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act 
to  authorize  the  sale  of  participation  in- 
terests based  on  pools  of  loans  held  by 
the  Small  Business  .Administration.  This 
legislation,  for  which  I  voted,  passed  the 
Senate  on  that  day  and  is  now  awaiting 
a  rule  by  the  House  Rules  Committee  so 
that  action  can  be  taken  on  it  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  President  Johnson  in 
his  remarks  at  the  signing  ceremorues  on 
May  2.  1966.  concerning  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  .■\mendments  of  1966,  said: 

The  reason  we  have  ;isked  fo  many  Mem- 
bers of  Con(?ress  to  come  iiere  this  rooming 
i.s  beawjse  this  Is  basically  and  esBentlally  an 
!dpa  ;)f  theirs  This  Is  a  congressional  pro- 
i<-!uii.  Its  interest  Is  there,  It  waa  nurtured 
there,  11  w.k£  born  there,  and  they  watch  over 
It  zealously. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  that  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnsan  has  so  clearly 
stated  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  SBA.  You 
can  be  sure  my  colleagues  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  press  for  an  effective  Small 
Business  .Administration. 

I  am  c,oncerned.  however,  about  the 
Immediate  future  in  regard  t  j  small  busi- 
ness. In  a  recent  publication  entitled, 
■Lawyers  Weekly  Report  What  s  Hap- 
pening in  Washington."  published  by 
Prentlce-HaM  Inr  there  was  reported 
results  of  a  special  intervle^^'  with  Rich- 
ard E  Kelley.  Deputy  Adm.mistrator  for 
Investment  for  SBA.  According  to  this 
publication  Mr.  Kel'ey  appraised  the 
financing  outlook  In  the  following  man- 
ner 

The  money  squeeze  13  esf>ec;any  heavy  on 
small  businesses 

It  went  on  to  state  that  marsrinal  and 
smaller  customers  are  weeded  out  by 
banks  and  Insurance  companies  in  favor 
of  the  larger  and  more  stable  companies. 
The  cost  of  money,  when  available,  is 
rising  considerably  This  publication 
went  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Kelley  thinks 
the  little  fellow  will  be  paying  a  minl- 
num  of  6^4  to  7  percent  simple  Interest 


when  he  can  get  the  money,  which  Is,  in 
effect,  1%  to  2  percent  over  the  prime 
rate  of  5  percent  for  better  small  con- 
cerns. Probably,  he  will  have  to  pay 
more.  Mr.  Kelley  also  pointed  out  the 
demand  will  continue  to  rise  for  compen- 
sating balances  of  up  to  20  percent.  The 
small  businessman  will  have  to  show 
better  Justification  for  loans,  as  to  pro- 
posed use  of  loan  proceeds,  ability  to 
repay  and  supporting  docimientation. 
Mr.  Kelley  also  thought  that  call  penal- 
ties will  be  standard  on  longer  term 
loans  and  more  security  will  be  required. 
Mr.  President.  I  would  think  that  these 
above  remarks  by  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator for  Investment  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration  are  ominous,  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  SBA  has  yet  to 
continue  Its  direct  loan  program.  I  wish 
Mr.  Boutin  well,  but  I  would  also  hope 
that  he  would  immediately  address  him- 
self to  this  situation. 


NUCLEAR     SUBMARINE     "FRANCIS 
SCOTT  KEY"  LAUNCHED 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  the 
largest  nuclear  submarine,  launched 
April  23,  1966,  in  Groton.  Conn.,  has 
been  named  the  U.S.S.  Francis  Scott  Key 
in  honor  of  one  of  Maryland's  great  citi- 
zens and  patriots. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  laimchlng,  Mr. 
David  O.  Bress,  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress which  I  found  most  illuminating. 
Before  conning  to  the  Senate,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  being  U.S.  attorney  for  Mary- 
land, and  I  note  with  special  interest  that 
Francis  Scott  Key  also  was  a  U.S.  at- 
torney. Indeed,  he  was  Mr.  Bress'  pred- 
ecessor—by 133  years — as  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  Inclusion  of  Mr.  Bress'  ad- 
dress in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Adorkss  bt  Hon.  Davto  G.  Bress,  tJ.S.  Attor- 
NFT  roE  THi  District  or  Columbia,  at  the 
Lattnchino  of  U.S.S.  "Francis  Scott  Ktt" 
(SSBN-657) ,  Oroton,  Conn.,  April  23,  1966 
I  am  indeed  grateful  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  for  having  Invited  me  to  address 
you  today  on  the  occasion  of  the  launching  of 
this  great  ship — the  Francis  Scott  Key 
(SSBN-e67).  It  U  moat  appropriate  that 
the  ships  of  this  invincible  ann  of  our  Navy, 
the  fleet  ballistic  missile  submarine,  our 
largest  nuclear  submarine,  should  be  named 
In  honor  of  America's  great  patriots.  It  Is 
a  signal  privilege  for  any  American  to  be 
officially  called  upon  by  his  Government  to 
participate  In  honoring  one  of  our  great 
patriots.  That  privilege  has  been  extended 
to  me  today  because  I  now  serve  as  the 
tJ.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  same  post  held  over  120  years  ago  by 
the  patriot  whom  we  honor  today.  The 
pleasure  of  having  that  privilege  Is  Increased 
by  the  fortuitous  circumstance  that  my 
youngest  brother.  Cmdr.  AUyn  Bress.  USN. 
is  one  of  the  naval  officers  here  who  partici- 
pated In  the  design  and  construction  of 
this  great  ship. 

The  FrancU  Scott  Key  Is  the  40th — In  our 
arsenal  of  41  fleet  ballisUc  mlasUe  nuclear 
submarines — and  the  first  to  have  the  na- 
tional anthem  as  Its  very  own  song. 

Francis  Scott  Key  is,  of  course,  popularly 
known  for  his  writing  of  our  national  an- 
them.    This  alone  would  entitle  htn^  to  a 


prominent  place  on  any  list  of  distinguished 
Americans.  It  Is  perhaps  less  well  known 
that  Key  was  by  profession  a  lawyer,  and 
this,  I  think,  makes  it  even  more  appropriate 
that  his  name  be  borne  by  a  mighty  ship 
whose  contribution  of  might  Is  an  Important 
factor  In  our  effort  to  maintain  peace  in  the 
world  today.  For  the  function  of  law  Is  to 
ensure  that  disputes  between  men  or  as- 
tlons  are  settled  by  peaceful  means,  rather 
than  by  battle.  In  his  more  than  40-year 
career  at  the  bar  of  Justice,  Francis  Scott 
Key  was  constantly  engaged  in  the  work  of 
promoting  domestic  peace. 

Key  was  born  In  1779  on  his  family's  estate 
In  Maryland,  After  graduating  from  St, 
John's  College  In  Annapolis,  he  studied  law 
and  opened  his  law  office  In  Frederick,  Md,, 
In  partnership  with  his  brother-in-law! 
Roger  Taney,  who  later  became  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Shortly  after  his  marriage  in  1802, 
Key  and  his  family  moved  to  Georgetown, 
part  of  the  newly  created  District  of  Colum- 
bia. There,  Key  gradually  became  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  local  bar.  His  law 
practice  was  general — he  represented  private 
citizens  and  corporations  In  both  clvU  and 
criminal  matters;  the  affairs  of  his  clients 
were  Inextricably  Involved  In  all  aspects  of 
the  expansion  of  the  Capitol  of  the  burgeon- 
ing Nation,  Although  he  had  a  large  com- 
mercial practice.  Key's  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Individual  Is  reflected  In  his  rep- 
resentation of  many  Negro  slaves  In  their 
"petitions  for  freedom," 

The  writing  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
came  about  Indirectly  because  of  Key's  prom- 
inence as  an  attorney.  In  1814,  during  the 
British  attack  on  Maryland,  a  prominent 
Maryland  physician.  Dr.  William  Beanee.  was 
captured  by  the  British  at  Upper  Marlboro, 
Key  was  delegated  by  friends  of  the  doctor  to 
attempt  to  negotiate  his  release.  With  the 
consent  of  President  Madison,  and  bearing 
a  flag  of  truce.  Key  proceeded  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  Joined  an  American  colonel  in 
charge  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  They 
proceeded  to  Chesapeake  Bay  on  a  small 
merchant  ship  In  search  of  the  British  fleet 
and  were  received  aboard  a  British  warship 
where  they  conferred  with  a  British  admiral 
and  general  who  were,  at  flrst,  opposed  to 
releasing  Dr  Beanes.  However,  when  Key 
presented  letters  from  the  British  wounded, 
who  had  been  left  behind  in  Washington  by 
the  British  general,  describing  the  kind  treat- 
ment they  had  received  as  prisoners  from  the 
Americans,  Dr.  Beanes  was  thereupon  re- 
leased. Key,  Dr,  Beanes,  and  the  American 
colonel  were  then  returned  to  the  merchant 
ship  which  the  British  kept  under  close 
guard  in  Baltimore  Harbor  so  that  It  would 
not  dock  and  thereby  prematurely  disclose 
the  Intended  British  surprise  attack  on  Bal- 
timore which  was  about  to  take  place. 

On  that  night,  which  was  September  13, 
1814,  the  British  fleet  opened  Are  on  Port 
McHenry,  the  fort  which  guarded  the  Balti- 
more Harbor.  Throughout  the  night.  Key 
paced  the  deck  of  the  merchant  ship,  anxi- 
ously awaiting  the  dawn  and  the  outcome  of 
the  battle.  Shortly  before  daybreak,  the 
bombardment  ceased.  Key  fixed  his  glass  on 
the  fort.  The  American  flag,  still  flying,  be- 
came visible  with  the  flrst  morning  light. 
Delighted.  Key  immediately  Jotted  down  on 
the  back  of  an  envelope  the  flrst  draft  of 
the  poem,  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  which 
he  completed  that  evening.  This  poem,  set 
to  music  prevloTisly  sung  In  American  pa- 
triotic songs,  quickly  gained  popularity,  and 
has  continued  thereafter  to  thrill  all  Ameri- 
cans for  over  a  century — even  though  It  was 
not  officially  designated  as  our  national 
anthem  tuxtll  1931. 

Following  this  rescue  mission.  Key  re- 
turned to  his  law  practice  and  continued  In 
It  until  1833  when  President  Jackson  sent 
him  to  Alabama  to  negotiate  a  settlement 
of  a  dispute  between  the  State  and  Federal 


Oovernments  over  the  Creek  Indian  lands. 
It  was  also  In  1833  that  Key  was  appointed 
by  President  Jackson  as  the  U.S.  attorney 
.'or  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  post.  Inci- 
dentally, which  his  son  also  held  about  20 
years  later.  Then,  as  today,  the  U,S.  attor- 
ney for  this  District  has  a  unique  burden; 
!t  Is  his  duty  to  prosecute  both  offenders 
against  the  national  Interest  and  those  who 
infringe  upon  the  personal  privacy  of  citi- 
zens. During  his  8  years  of  service  as  VM. 
attorney.  Key  prosecuted  all  crimes  com- 
mitted In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Including 
an  attempted  presidential  assassination  and 
an  attempted  destruction  of  the  Treasury 
BuUdlng  by  arson.  Thus,  whatever  the  na- 
ture of  the  offense  against  the  peace  of 
society.  Key  performed  his  duty  to  maintain 
the  civil  peace  and  order  on  the  domestic 
scene.  This  he  did  by  making  certain  that 
those  who  threatened  to  disturb  that  peace 
and  order  were  sufficiently  made  aware  of 
the  likelihood  of  punishment  as  to  consti- 
tute a  deterrence  of  such  conduct. 

And  this,  of  course.  In  an  International 
sense.  Is  precisely  the  purpose  of  the  fleet 
ballistic  missile  submarine  which  we  launch 
today.  It  Is  very  slgnlflcant  that  It  will 
bear  the  name  of  a  man  who  achieved  peace 
and  order  by  the  deterring  effect  the  jxjwer 
and  duty  of  his  office  had  upon  those  bent 
on  violating  the  peace.  Although  armed 
with  nuclear  mlssUes,  the  Polaris  sub- 
marine's task  Is  not  to  wage  war  but  rather 
to  preserve  peace.  This  deterrent  system  la 
quite  young.  Six  years  ago  there  were  no 
Polaris  submarines  In  our  fleet,  and  now  the 
Polaris  has  reached  vigorous  maturity  with 
many  successful  patrols,  not  one  of  which 
has  been  Interrupted  by  any  material  faUure, 
Successful  firing  of  Polaris  missiles  from 
submerged  submarines  has  now  become  rou- 
tine. Even  as  an  ex-Navy  man.  I  am  amazed 
at  the  capabilities  of  submarines  such  as 
this — submarines  which  can  remain  sub- 
merged for  over  2  months  at  a  time,  which 
can  travel  almost  undetected  underneath 
any  sea,  and  which  carry  missUes  that  can 
strike  at  any  point  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Unlike  land-based  forces,  these  ships  are  not 
vulnerable  to  destruction  by  surprise  attack. 
Because  of  their  flexlbUlty  and  maneuvera- 
bility, the  p)ower  to  retaliate  against  any 
aggressor  Is  assured  to  us.  It  Is  this  that 
makes  the  Polau-ls  submarine  perhaps  the 
greatest  force  for  peace  In  the  world  today. 
For  what  nation  would  be  so  reckless  as  to 
begin  a  nuclear  war,  aware  that  however 
devastating  Its  flrst  blow,  there  would  still 
remain,  somewhere  under  the  sea,  41  Ameri- 
can patriots  carrying  missiles  capable  of  ef- 
fective retaliation  against  the  aggressor 
wherever  he  may  be.  It  Is  now  well  ac- 
cepted by  the  experts  in  national  defense  and 
foreign  policy  that  the  fleet  ballistic  sub- 
marine with  Its  16  nuclear  ballistic  mlsalles 
Is  the  greatest  deterrent  In  keeping  world 
peace. 

Our  homage  and  thanks  are  extended  to 
the  scientists  and  engineers  whose  skill 
and  Imagination  developed  this  ship  and 
the  management  and  labor  who  built  It. 
Not  the  least  Important  factor  In  the  de- 
terrent effectiveness  of  the  Francis  Scott 
Key  Is  the  men  who  will  man  her,  the  gal- 
lant, highly  skilled  blue  and  gold  crews.  It 
l»  the  willingness  of  these  contemporary 
American  patriots  to  participate  In  alterna- 
tive 2-month  long  patrols  that  will  keep 
the  Francis  Scott  Key  at  maximum  readi- 
ness at  all  times. 

And  so  we  now  wish  Godspeed  to  the  new- 
est member  of  our  nuclear  navy,  the  Francis 
Scott  Key.  Her  mission  will  be  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  our  world — and  may  she  aclileve 
that  mission  and  thus  Instire  that  the  great 
heritage  of  our  Nation  will  endure — and 
guarantee.  In  her  namesake's  Immortal 
words,  that  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  may 
forever  wave,  "Over  the  land  of  the  free 
«"!  the  home  of  the  brave." 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  COUNCIL  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  NEWPORT.  RJ,. 
URGING  INVESTMENT  IN  U.S.  SAV- 
INGS BONDS 

Mr.  PET  ill.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  Insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  resolution  of  the  city  of 
Newport,  RJ.,  my  home  city,  urging  the 
citizens  of  the  community  to  invest  in 
U.S.  savings  bonds  and  tlius  to  assist  the 
Federal  Government  in  its  effort  to  curb 
inflation.  I  note  with  satisfaction  that 
their  resolution  results  directly  from  ap- 
peals made  by  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RxaoLxmoN  54-66  or  thr  Cottncil  or  thr 
Cmr  OF  NrwpoRT 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  expressed  his  deep  concern  over  the 
growing  threat  of  Inflation,  and  at  a  recent 
Conference  of  the  National  League  of  Cities 
urged  municipal  officials  to  join  with  the 
administration  In  fighting  this  trend  by 
exercising  restraint  in  spending  and  capital 
Investment;  and 

Whereas  In  furtherance  of  this  appeal,  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Httbrrt 
H.  HuMPHRjcT,  has  called  upon  city  officials 
to  assist  by  way  of  using  their  Influence  to 
persuade  local  citizens  to  buy  VB.  savings 
bonds:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Newport  does  hereby  urge  the  citizens  of 
Newport  to  invest  In  U.S.  savings  bonds  and 
thus  assist  the  national  administration  in 
an  effort  to  curb  Inflation;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  res- 
olution signed  by  the  Honorable  Dennis  F, 
Shea,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Newport,  and 
countersigned  by  the  city  clerk,  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President, 
Httbebt  H.  Humphrrt,  and  to  the  congres- 
sional delegation  from  Rhode  Island. 
Dknnis  F.  Shra, 

Mayor. 

JORM    F.    FtrZOBlALD, 

CUy  Clerk. 


STAIRWAY     TO     DISAPPOINTMENT 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  by  the  Russian 
writer,  Valeriy  Tarsls,  delivered  at  the 
National  Press  Club  luncheon,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  on  Tuesday,  May  10,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stairway  to  Disappointmrnt 
(Address  by  Valeriy  Tarsls,  at  the  National 

Press    Club    luncheon,    Washington,   D.C, 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1966) 

It  probably  will  Interest  you  to  know  who 
I  am?  I  must  admit  that  this  question 
Intrigues  me  too.  For  several  months  now 
I  have  traveled  all  over  the  world,  making 
risky,  head-spinning  Journeys  through  the 
width  and  breadth  of  time  and  space.  In 
these  perlgrlnatlons  In  many  mirrors  I  saw 
vivid  reflections  of  my  soiU  and  I  am 
bewildered. 

The  sovil  of  a  Russian  poet  Is  broad  and 
impulsive.  It  is  given  to  meditation  and 
fantasy.  It  thrives  In  the  air  of  freedom 
and  simply  cannot  exist  without  It,  The 
poet's  soul  Is  unable  to  lie,  nor  can  It  be 
creative  without  truth  and  Justice,  It  Is  In 
such  atmosphere  that  I  craved  to  live. 

It  Is  only  In  the  West,  and  especially  In 
America,  that  I  realized  with  great  sadness 
and  horror  that  I  have  not  been  living  be- 


fore— Just  existing.  I  was  euflocatlng  in  a 
cell  without  light  or  air.  Now  my  only 
consolation  and  Justification  before  God's 
judgment  and  my  own  conscience  is  that  I 
did  not  side  with  evil,  I  refused  to  submit 
to  the  dictates  of  a  ruthless  governmant. 
I  did  not  betray  my  ideals. 

I  grew  up  In  a  world  that  h&s  been  brutally 
deceived  by  cheats  and  oppressors.  They 
dup>ed  and  enslaved  the  people  In  the  name 
of  freedom  and  the  brotherhood  of  men. 
Dazed  and  daunted  the  people  were  made  to 
follow  their  treacherous  shepherds — to 
nowhere,  Uke  a  lost  herd,  blinded  by  fotil 
weather,  one-third  of  the  world  ix>pulatlon 
is  driven  by  them  today  onto  a  sUppery, 
dangerous  path  along  the  very  brink  of  a 
precipice,  I  saw  and  understood  the  threat, 
and  I  felt  that  I  ti&d  to  shout  a  warning  to 
mankind. 

For  this  the  Soviet  Government  labeled  me 
a  traitor,  a  criminal,  and  finally,  proclaimed 
me  Insane.  Then  It  stripped  me  of  my 
citizenship. 

My  life  was  not  an  easy  one.  I  was  not 
born  with  a  silver  spoon  In  my  mouth. 
When  I  thlixk  of  my  early  childhood,  I  smell 
the  stench  of  paraffin  oU  and  onions.  I 
grew  up  In  a  petrol  wareboxise  belonging  to 
the  Nobel  brothers,  and  a  thin  onion  soup 
was  the  main  daily  meal  at  oiu-  table.  Yet, 
even  then  I  was  full  of  dreams  and  lUusloos, 
and  I  did  not  even  suspect  at  that  time  that 
there  could  exist  a  stairway  to  disenchant- 
ment. 

Although  my  father  was  a  humble  store- 
keeper, he  too  was  a  romantic  dreamer.  He 
traveled  far  Into  the  kingdom  of  Illusions. 
Unfortunately,  his  dream  led  him  away  from 
Cod  Into  the  embrace  of  revolution.  Yet, 
this  long-awaited  revolution  brought  him 
only  misery,  a  broken  heart,  and,  finally, 
death  behind  the  barbed  wire  of  a  concen- 
tration camp.  It  Is  then  that  I  began  my 
descent  down  the  stairway  to  disappoint- 
ment. 

Just  before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n, 
I  considered  writing  an  extensive  literary 
chronicle  of  Stalin's  period, '  It  was  at  this 
point  that  the  process  of  my  rebirth  be- 
came final.  When  I  looked  around  and  saw 
the  cruelty,  beastiallty,  oorruptlon  and  lies 
which — like  a  cobweb — enveloped  Russia  ever 
tighter  and  tighter,  I  felt  I  oould  not  longer 
follow  the  path  of  the  kowtowing,  servile 
Soviet  writers,  I  felt  a  physical  urge  to  face 
them  all  as  an  uncompromising  foe, 

I  knew  I  had  to  tell  the  truth  about  those 
terrible  years,  when  millions  of  the  beet 
people  were  suffering  In  Jails  and  concen- 
tration camps;  when  even  children  stopped 
smiling;  when  It  seemed  that  the  sun  Itself 
win  never  shine  over  Russia  again.  The 
urge  to  describe  all  this  became  obseaelTe, 
irresistible.  I  knew  this  was  my  duty  under 
God. 

Almost  a  quarter  of  a  centviry  bad  pasaed. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  that  paled  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Inqrilsttion.  To  think  only  that 
during  the  bloody  ptirgee  of  1937  more  people 
died  In  1  month  than  throughout  the 
whole  250  years  of  the  Inquisition.  A  mon- 
strous machine  of  mass  extermination  was 
developed  In  the  Soviet  Union,  life  turned 
Into  hell. 

Then  came  the  war.  At  Its  very  beginning, 
people  in  Russia  Imagined  that  the  Germans 
wished  to  fight  only  against  commutUsm,  and 
many  Russians  met  them  with  bread  and  salt 
as  liberators.  But  the  Nazis  came  to  con- 
quer the  Russian  land.  When  the  people 
realized  this,  the  whole  nation  rose  on  its 
hind  legs  and  chaaed  the  invaders  back  to 
Berlin,  I  spent  the  war  as  a  war  correspon- 
dent I  talked  with  hundreds  of  soldiers  and 
officers.  And  they  all  told  me  the  same 
thing:  They  did  not  fight  for  Stalin  and 
commutUsm.  They  fought  for  Ruasla— only 
for  her, 

Slnoe  the  war  the  people's  discontent  with 
the  Communist  system  grew  ever  stronger 
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and  stronger.  In  the  recent  years  this  reslst- 
•»nc«  expressed  Itself  in  mass  nots.  strikes, 
and  demonstrations  as  ia  the  riots  of  Novo- 
cherkasKk.  'rblllsl.  on  the  Donbass:  as  in  the 
strikes  which  flared  up  !n  Odessa.  Moscow, 
Leningrad  and  other  cities  as  in  the  demon- 
strations of  youth  last  April  and  December; 
as  in  the  circulation  of  anti-C-ornmunlst  writ- 
ings and  clandestine  magazines. 

A  semiclandeatlne  organization  of  young 
poets,  writers,  and  artists  known  aa  SMOQ 
works  successfully  In  Russia  today.  The 
word  SMOG  Is  composed  of  the  initial  letters 
of  Russian  words-  Smelost  c/5urage),  molo- 
dost  lyou-h).  Obraz  i!ma«:e.  and  glublna 
I  depth  I  SMOG  is  the  vanguard  of  an  Im- 
mense number  of  nonconformists  and  break- 
ers of  the  Communist  rules  The  young 
people  no  longer  want  to  rxlerate  the  Com- 
munist tyranny  and  the  fetters  of  socialist 
realism,  which  is  neither  socialist,  nor  real- 
ist It  18  merely  a  collection  of  cliches  for  the 
literary  sycophants  of  the  regime  to  follow. 

The  Russian  pe<jple  are  no  longer  taken 
In  by  these  falsifications  The  people  are 
now  squaring  their  shoulders  In  battle.  They 
are  becoming  evermore  determined  to  shake 
ofT  the  shackles  of  a  half-century  of  slavery. 
Like  a  Phoenix  rising  from  the  ashes,  a  free 
Rus.'ilan  literature  Is  slowly  being  born.  It 
Is  not  by  accident,  therefo're.  that  the  first 
literary  underground  In  post-Stalln  Russia 
was  named  Phoenix 

Por  20-odd  years  I  wrote  and  kept  my  works 
In  a  t.-unk  under  icxik,  as  did  many  of  my 
friends,  hoping  that  Stalin  woaid  die.  At 
last  that  precious  hour  can-^e  Khrushchev 
replaced  Stalin  The  perMnalltv  cult  of  the 
Georiflan  tyrant  was  replaced  bv  the  person- 
ality cult  of  the  Ukrainian  b<->or  I  realleed 
that  one  could  no  longer  hope  for  a  chajige. 
I  reached  a  decision  and  sent  mv  manuscripts 
abroad  .Since  then  I  was  able'to  experience 
on  my  own  skin  the  workings  of  the  Soviet 
democracy 

One  day  the  telephone  rang  In  my  apart- 
ment At  the  other  end  of  the  line  was  the 
.secretary  of  the  party  committee  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Writers  Sytln  This  ollv  voiced,  old 
hypocrite  muttered;  •  Valerly  Yakovlevlch 
we  have  decided  to  help  you.  Come  around 
Monday  at  noon,  to  the  party  committee  and 
we  shall  talk  about  everything," 

I  arrived  promptly  at  the  appointed  hour. 
Sytln  came  out  somewhat  dazed  to  meet  me 
m  the  lobby  He  stuttered  and  stammered. 
"You  know,  these  comrades  w.int  to  talk  to 
you.  They  also  want  to  help  you  " 
"Which  comrades?"  I  aske<i 
"Well,  you  know  they  ajre  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  State  Security." 

I  looked  at  him  with  open  disgust,  while 
the  thought  flashed  through  my  mind,  "So 
;t  has  finally  come  to  this  I  am  In  the  claws 
of  the  KQB.     This  Is  some  h«Ip." 

.\t  that  moment  two  men  came  out  of  the 
office  One  was  tall  and  som.ewhat  bald:  the 
other— a  small  man  with  a  protruding 
paunch— was  Mikhail  Ivanovlch  Bardln.  who 
ail  those  years  worked  on  my  case. 

!  was  showered  with  accusations.  I  was 
supp^jsed  to  be  guilty  of  all  deadly  sins,  and 
was  threatened  with  being  shot  At  that  time 
none  of  my  books  had  as  vet  been  published 
ahrr>ad  Suddenly  Bardln  barked  out  to  me: 
"Your  position  is  very  grave.  Should  one  of 
your  bocks  appear  In  the  West  we  shall  arrest 
you  and  you'll  be  tried  with  utmost  severity." 
The  tail  bald  one  began  to  shout  at  me. 
But  I  was  totally  resigned  I  was  prepared 
to  die    If  need  be 

You  may  shoot  me."  I  said.  "But  wlvit 
win  you  shoot?  This  stale  hunk  of  human 
aesh— my  body?  But  how  about  my  soul, 
and  my  books?  These  you  can  never  reach' 
They  are  abroad,  and  very  soon  they  will 
appear  In  many  languages  S<i  shoot  me.  If 
you  will,  any  time  " 

The  meeting,  obviously  did  not  work  out 
the  way  they  wanted  Haif-an-hour  later 
I  walked  out  from  the  Pah^ce  of  the  Soviet 
Writers      I  knew  the  die  was  cast. 
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My  friends  in  the  West  tried  to  persuade 
me  to  have  the  "Bluebottle"  published  under 
a  pen  name.  I  flatly  refused.  I  knew  that 
In  the  battle  of  Ideas  one  must  fight  with  an 
open  visor.  Moreover.  It  was  Important  for 
me  to  show  that  not  all  Soviet  writers  are 
servile  cowards,  that  there  still  Is  gunpowder 
In  the  powderflasks  of  the  Ruselana. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  "Blue- 
bottle" In  London,  I  was  arrested  and  shoved 
Into  a  lunatic  asylum.  In  my  "Ward  7"  I 
described  my  experiences  there.  I  can  only 
add  that  my  stay  In  the  Kaschenko  Mental 
Hospital  Is  lor  me  one  of  the  most  treasiired 
pages  of  my  biography.  There,  as  In  a 
mirror,  I  saw  all  Russia — my  great  and  Ill- 
fated  motherland,  upon  whom  the  Com- 
munist vlUalns  have  thrust  an  Iron  strait- 
Jacket. 

When  under  pressure  from  the  West  I  was 
released  from  the  mental  InsUtutlon,  the 
first  thing  I  did  was  to  break  with  the  party 
and  the  Writers'  Union.  But  to  leave  the 
party  at  one's  own  choice  Is  not  an  easy 
thing.  Por  nearly  a  year  I  was  summoned  to 
different  party  departments  for  negotiations. 
PLnally,  a  character,  name  Zaytsev.  brought 
me  a  document  from  the  Regional  Commit- 
tee which  said  that  I  was  expelled  from  the 
party  for  behavior  unworthy  of  a  Commu- 
nist. Again  lies,  again  hypocrisy.  The  party 
simply  could  not  admit  that  anybody  could 
of  his  free  wUl  part  with  this  Illustrious 
organization. 

Then  the  Soviet  democrats  began  to  starve 
me.  I  was  unable  to  get  any  Job.  My  family 
and  I  were  doomed  to  die  of  hunger.  Had  I 
not  been  receiving  aid  from  the  West,  1 
would  have  simply  starved  to  death. 

Meanwhile,  events  developed  quite  dlffer- 
f  tly  from  what  the  Soviet  authorities  would 
ive  liked.  When  I  came  out  from  the 
m«ntal  hospital  there  was  only  a  handful  of 
young  defiant  literati.  But  when  I  left 
Russia  there  were  hundreds  of  them.  And 
thousands  all  over  the  country  listened  to 
them,  applauded  them,  and  followed  them. 
Russia  Is  breeding  the  bards  of  revolution 
I  am  happy  that  I.  together  with  my  friends 
were  the  first  swaUows  of  an  approaching 
spring.  A  meeting  I  had  not  long  ago  with 
one  of  my  friends  from  ward  7  must  surely 
be  a  prelude  to  something  significant 

One  day  my  doorbell  rang,  i  opened  the 
door.  A  tall  young  man  stood  In  the  dark 
corridor.  His  answer  to  my  questioning 
glance  was  a  wide  smile,  as  If  sunrays  had 
Ughted  his  face.  He  threw  his  arms  around 
my  neck.  We  talked  of  the  days  spent  to- 
gether in  ward  7.  We  talked  of  our  friends 
and.  of  course,  of  the  future  of  Russia  Then 
during  a  pause  my  friend  said  In  his  slightly 
muffled  voice:  ' 

"Much  of  what  you  have  said,  there— In 
the  ward,  has  reached  our  ears.  I  have  not 
come  with  empty  hands.  Many  young  peo- 
ple m  my  town  share  our  Ideas,  and  many 
of  them  are  ready  to  fight." 

Perhaps,  I  will  best  express  the  feelings 
which  animate  the  young  generations  In 
Russia  tod^y.  If  I  stop  here  to  quote  four 
lines  from  a  verse  written  by  one  of  my  young 
SMOGUt  friends.  He,  too.  was  locked  up  In 
a  mental  InstltuUon.  He.  too.  was  persecuted 
and  proclaimed  Insane. 

"We  had  scarcely  opened  our  mouths 
Coughing  quietly  Into  our  handkerchiefs: 
We  have  used  up  and  ruined  half  of  Russia 
Let  us  now  bury  the  Bolsheviks." 

And  now  to  conclude  I  wish  to  say  this: 
It  is  thanks  to  the  reaction  of  world  opinion, 
to  the  men  and  women  of  the  press,  to  the 
Insistence  of  famous  people— academicians. 
Nobel  Prize  winners,  prominent  writers  and 
philosophers,  such  as  Lord  Bertram  RusseU. 
Arthur  Miller,  and  many,  many  others  that 
I  owe  my  escape  from  the  claws  of  Com- 
munUt  hangmen.  Por  the  sake  of  my  brave 
colleagues  Slnyavsky  and  Daniel;  for  the 
sake  of  the  young  saplings  of  Russia's  litera- 
ture— the  writers  and  poets  of  SMOG;   for 


the  sake  of  all  the  Russian  people — protest 
protest,  protest.  Do  not  give  In.  Insist 
demand. 

The  strong  voice  of  protest  Is  a  great  force 
It  will  bring  closer  the  victory  of  freedom- 
loving  men  over  the  enslaving  cohorts  of 
communism. 

God  win  help  us 
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WORK  BEGINS  AT  COLUMBIA 
Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  carried  aii  ar- 
ticle by  Dan  Hamrick  last  Friday  which 
describes  some  of  the  fascinating  back- 
ground which  is  leading  to  the  creation 
of  an  entire  new  city  between  Baltimore 
and  Washington. 

This  is  a  story  which  Is  just  beginning 
to  unfold — one  that  should  serve  to  in- 
spire the  Nation's  planners  and  builders 
The  new  city  of  Columbia  Is  today  the 
dream  of  a  prominent  Marylander— 
James  W.  Rouse.  Tomorrow,  it  will  be 
the  home  of  110,000  people  of  all  ages 
and  vsulety  of  occupations. 

Columbia  is  an  experiment  in  the 
soundest  tradition  of  American  enter- 
prise. Its  success  will  prove  that  it  Is 
profitable  to  develop  a  pleasant  urban 
environment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  the  article.  "Work  Begins 
at  Columbia,"  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Cn-T :  Work  Begins  at  Coldmbu 
(By  Dan  Hamrick) 
The  bulldozers  move  In  this  month  to  start 
transforming  10  percent  of  Howard  County, 
Md..  Into  a  new  city  called  Columbia. 

As  of  now,  Columbia  exists  mainly  In  the 
mind  of  one  man — Jamee  W.  Rouse. 

But  If  all  goes  according  to  plan.  It  ulti- 
mately will  be  a  model  community  of  110.000, 
lying  almost  midway  between  Washington 
and  Baltimore. 

Rouse,  51.  one  of  the  Nation's  most  suc- 
cessful mortgage  bankers,  has  taken  a  major 
Interest  In  problems  related  to  urban  decay, 
urban  renewal  and  urban  sociology. 

He  has  urged  builders  and  sociologists  to 
get  together  to  meet  the  problem  of  a  VS. 
population  growth  projected  at  70  million 
over  the  next  20  years. 

The  Rouse  plan  Is  to  build  Columbia  by 
1980.  to  spread  Its  housing  and  Industry  over 
an  area  larger  than  Manhattan  or  Washing- 
ton, and  to  offer  all  Its  residents  the  more 
attractive  featiu-es  of  niral,  village  and  urban 
Ufe. 

A  survey  by  the  Rouse  company  showed 
that  one  of  the  fastest  growing  areas  in  the 
United  States  Is  the  corridor  between  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore. 

Nowhere  else  are  there  two  cities  so  large 
(4  million  people  In  the  two  metropolitan 
areas),  and  so  close  together  (36  miles  from 
center  to  center) . 

Rouse  sold  his  concept  to  some  financial 
Institutions  not  noted  for  taking  chances. 
Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co  put 
up  e23  million.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
and  the  Teachers  Insurance  &  Annuity  As- 
sociation of  America  Joined  later  to  raise  the 
total  to  WO  million. 

A  sales  talk  no  less  persuasive  was  directed 
at  landowners — many  of  them  people  who 
had  fied  the  cities  and  were  determined  to 
keep  the  cities  frcwn  overflowing  Into  the 
countryside.  In  9  months,  In  160  separate 
transactions.  Rouse  bought  15.200  acres— 10 
percent  of  the  county. 

Zoning  resuictlons  which  would  haw 
made  Columbia  Impossible  were  rescinded 
after  Rouse  convinced  county  commissioners 


that  an  Influx  of  people  was  inevitable  and 
the  only  question  was  how  to  accommodate 
them. 

How  to  accommodate  than?  Tliat  was  the 
question  probed  In  depth  by  exp>erts  In  scores 
of  fields  ranging  from  community  structure 
to  communications,  from  library  systems  to 
lake  engineering,  from  energy  systems  to 
ecology,  or  relations  between  man  and  his 
environment. 

The  planners  came  to  some  unconven- 
tional conclusions. 

For  Instance,  they  said  transportation 
tends  to  tyrannize. 

Take  the  school  bus.  What  if  a  child 
needs  to  get  to  school  earlier  one  day?  Stay 
late  another? 

By  placing  an  elementary  school  in  each 
neighborhood  and  by  traversing  roads  with 
underpasses  and  overpasses,  a  child  could 
walk  to  school  without  fear  of  traffic.  And 
It  was  so  ordered. 

The  plan  for  Columbia  calls  for  1  of 
every  4  acres — a  total  of  3,649 — to  be  open 
space.  There  are  to  be  five  lakes,  three  golf 
courses,  riding  trails  and  picnic  grounds. 

More  than  3.000  acres  were  set  aside  for 
commercial  and  Industrial  use.  One  indus- 
trial tenant  already  has  been  signed. 

The  dwelling  units — clustered  and  sp>aced 
on  7.411  acres — are  to  range  from  garden 
apartments  to  10-acre  estates. 

There  are  to  be  500  to  600  families  in  a 
neighborhood  6  or  6  nedghborhoods  in  a  vil- 
lage and  9  villages  in  the  city. 

The  sections  are  to  revolve  around  a  town 
center  containing  a  sheltered,  air-conditioned 
shopping  mall,  a  hotel,  office  buildings  and 
a  theater,  served  by  a  system  of  tiny  buses 
running  at  5-mlnute  Intervals  over  their  own 
roads. 

The  bus  system  would  eliminate  the  shop- 
ping problem  encountered  by  a  wife  in  a 
one-car  family  in  suburbia  when  the  hus- 
band drives  to  work.  Also  each  neighbor- 
hood will  have  its  own  up-to-date  general 
store. 

Located  near  each  elementary  school  will 
be  a  neighborhood  center  with  a  ntirsery  to 
free  the  housewife  for  errands  or  for  coffee 
with  neighbors. 

The  Junior  high  and  senior  high  schools 
win  be  placed  next  to  one  another  in  the 
Tillage  center,  so  they  may  share  a  gym- 
nasium, auditorium  and  library. 

These  are  6c»ne  of  the  ways  Rouse  and  his 
staff  devised  to  eliminate  duplication  and 
waste.  Another  Is  to  lay  all  sewer  lines  at 
the  start  rather  than  tear  up  the  earth  and 
Uy  them  as  the  community  grows. 

And  this  leads  to  Rouse's  main  concern: 
Profit.  And  he  puts  It:  "This  was  no  residual 
goal.   It  was  our  prime  objective." 


THE  WARSAW  CONVENTION- 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  256 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  recent  New 
York  Times  newspaper  articles,  relating 
to  Senate  Resolution  256,  be  Inserted  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N,T.)  ITmee, 
May  7,  1966] 
Attack  Spurrkd  on  Warsaw  Pact — Aibun* 
Gaom'    AcctTSKD     in     LXABnjTT     Contho- 
vnsY 

(By  Tanla  Long) 
The  dispute  over  the  U.S.  continued  par- 
oclpaUon  in  the  Warsaw  Convention  reached 
'  "w  intensity  yesterday  In  an  atmosphere 
wat  grew  Increasingly  bitter. 

An  Important  group  of  lawyers  who  c^- 
P<*e  the  withdrawal  of  this  country's  de- 
CXn 643— Parts 


nunclation  of  the  treaty,  which  set*  Inter- 
national air  Uablllty,  virtually  accused  the 
International  Air  Transport  Association  of 
misleading  the  State  Department  by  misrep- 
resenting the  pKMltlon  of  some  of  the  air- 
lines. 

And  two  leading  pilots  who  are  also  law- 
yers, announced  they  would  \u-ge  the  pilots' 
organizations  they  represent  to  refuse  to  fiy 
In  the  event  the  United  States  does  re- 
join a  convention  It  denounced  last  Novem- 
ber on  the  ground  that  it  provided  insuffi- 
cient liability  coverage  for  international  air- 
line passengers. 

Both  groups  have  charged  that  the  pro- 
posals under  which  the  United  States  in- 
tends to  reenter  the  convention  would  lead 
to  sabotage  of  aircraft  and  the  murder  of 
hundreds  of  Innocent  passengers.  The  pro- 
posals call  for  an  Increased  liability  limit  of 
$75,000  and  the  establishment  of  an  absolute 
liability  principle  under  which  the  airmen 
reached  In  Montreal  earlier  this  week. 

CU^USC   CAt7SES   TBOUBLE 

It  Is  the  absolute  liability  clause  that  has 
drawn  most  of  the  fire  and  led  to  the  re- 
jection by  five  American  air  carriers — In- 
cluding United,  National  and  Delta  airlines — 
of  the  terms  of  the  new  liability  agreement 
reached  in  Montreal  earlier  this  week. 

The  charges  against  Air  Transport  Group 
were  made  in  a  telegram  to  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Thomas  C.  Mann,  with  a  copy  sent 
to  Knut  Hammarskjold.  director  general  of 
the  association,  which  represents  100  air- 
lines.    It  said: 

"Reports  reaching  xis  indicate  major  for- 
eign airlines.  Including  British  Oversea*  Air- 
ways Corp.,  attached  important  reservations 
to  absolute  liability  «75,000  plan.  Reserva- 
tions not  made  known  by  lATA  to  State 
Department  at  Montreal  meeting.  Further 
understand  that  BOAC  requested  that  res- 
ervations be  made  known  to  other  airlines, 
which  LATA  did  not  do.  BOAC  reservations 
included  exclusion  of  all  acts  of  third  par- 
ties. Including  sabotage  BOAC  position  and 
perhaps  others  being  misrepresented  in 
LATA  communications  to  airlines  and  to 
State  Department. 

nAT.Tjn)    NONSENSE 

"Further  Illustrates  need  for  public  hear- 
ing demanded  by  Senate  resolution  signed 
by  26  outsttindlng  Senators.  Urge  State  De- 
partment demand  lATA  produce  all  com- 
munications between  lATA  and  airlines  on 
this  subject  In  last  3  weeks  for  State  Depart- 
ment and  Senate  hearing." 

The  telegram  was  signed  by  Lee  S.  Krelnd- 
ler.  chairman  of  the  aviation  law  section  of 
the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association  and 
a  leading  legal  authority  on  air  liability. 

The  lawyers'  charges  were  described  as 
"absolute  nonsense"  by  Julian  Oazdlk,  gen- 
eral counsel  to  the  airline  association,  in  a 
telephone  Interview  from  the  Montreal  head- 
quarters of  the  air  transport  association. 

"We  are  always  careful  never  to  misrepre- 
sent anything,"  he  said,  "especially  in  such 
a  delicate  assignment  as  this  has  been." 

He  asserted  that  BOAC  was  the  first  car- 
rier to  signify  Its  assent  to  the  new  terms. 
He  had  Just  received  a  cable  from  London 
stating:  "BOAC  has  compiled  your  cable. 
Signed  agreement  in  p>06t."  According  to 
another  source  In  transport  group,  accept- 
ances have  also  come  In  from  Varig.  Irish  In- 
ternational and  Sabena. 

Mr.  Oazdlk  said  that  when  BOAC  a  as  S.-st 
Bounded  out  on  the  liability  terms  proposed 
by  the  State  Department,  the  airline  ex- 
pressed a  reservation  regarding  tbe  absolute 
llabUity  coverage  In  cases  of  sabotage. 

But  he  pointed  out  that  the  new  terms 
purposely  exclude  saboteurs  or  their  heirs 
from  claiming  damages  resulting  from  acci- 
dents due  to  bombings. 


[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)   Times,  May  9. 

1966) 
Airlines     Claritt     Liabiutt     Accord — ATA 
Says  Facts  Haven't  Kept  Up  With  RtrMoas 

(By  Tanlft  Long) 

The  Air  Transix>rt  Association  of  America 
will  issue  a  memorandum  today  that  it  hopes 
wlU  clarify  some  of  the  complex  Issues  in- 
volved In  the  proposed  new  liability  agree- 
ment under  the  Warsaw  Convention. 

The  United  States  and  the  airlines  serving 
on  international  routes  are  negotiating  for 
an  updated  convention  that  would  raise  the 
carriers'  liability  limit  from  the  (8,300  set  in 
Warsaw  In  1929  to  a  more  realistic  $75,000. 

The  decision  as  to  whether  the  United 
States  goes  along  with  the  new  terms  wlU  be 
made  this  week,  and  there  Is  considerable 
pressure  on  the  administration  from  both 
advocates  and  opjwnents. 

The  proposed  agreement  is  strenuously  op- 
posed by  a  group  of  lawyers  for  whom  Lee  S. 
Blreindler,  chairman  of  the  aviation  law  sec- 
tion of  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Associa- 
tion, is  chief  spokesman.  It  Is  also  opposed 
by  some  of  the  pilots. 

SABOTACZ     rEARXD 

The  groups  have  said  that  the  plan  calling 
for  absolute  llabUlty  of  up  to  (76,000  a  pas- 
senger Is  an  Invitation  to  sabotage. 

The  lawyers  assert,  furthermore,  that  an 
artificial  limit  for  death  or  Injury  goes  against 
the  American  principle  of  Justice.  No  limit 
exists  on  domestic  routes  and  each  case  Is 
Judged  on  Its  merit,  they  point  out. 

The  controversy  has  reached  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  Gaylord  Nelson,  Democrat,  of 
Wisconsin,  supported  by  25  cosponsors.  In- 
troduced a  resolution  urging  the  administra- 
tion to  hold  full  public  hearliig  before  with- 
drawing Its  denunciation  of  the  Warsaw 
Convention. 

The  denunciation  Is  due  to  take  effect  next 
Sunday.  The  administration  announced  its 
withdrawal  from  the  convention  when  the 
airlines  refused  to  Increase  the  liability  limit 
to  $100,000,  It  has  since  agreed  to  remain 
within  the  convention  with  a  $75,000  limit, 
provided  certain  conditions  are  met. 

KSBOBS    OF    ZNTERPRKTATION 

The  memorandum  of  the  Air  Transport 
Association,  the  trade  organization  of  the 
Nation's  scheduled  airlines,  sets  out  the  new 
terms  In  detail  because,  a  spokesman  said, 
things  have  moved  so  fast  that  Inevitable 
errors  of  interpretation  have  been  made  and 
the  actual  facts  have  not  kept  up  with  the 
rumors. 

It  makes  the  point  that  the  agreement  is 
a  most  unusual  one,  since  the  carriers  have 
undertaken  to  pay  up  to  $76,000  for  each 
passenger  without  being  proved  guilty  of 
negligence.  Under  U.S.  law.  the  memoran- 
dxim  says.  llabUlty  is  Imposed  on  a  carrier 
only  If  a  passenger  can  prove  that  the 
carrier  was  at  fault. 

Then,  In  countering  various  statements 
that  have  been  made  about  what  the  new 
terms  would  or  would  not  do,  the  memo- 
randum says: 

"The  agreement  does  not  provide  for  an 
automatic'  award  of  $76,000  for  each  victim. 
A  claimant  will  recover  only  damages  proved 
In  court.  Thus,  he  could  collect  anjrwhere 
from  nothing  to  an  unlimited  amount. 

"A  carrier  must  be  proved  guilty  of  willful 
misconduct — I.e.,  reckless  or  Intentionally 
harmful  conduct — for  damages  above  $75,000 
to  be  recovered. 

"The  agreement  does  not  provide  an  In- 
ducement to  saboteurs.  Claims  benefiting 
saboteurs  are  expressly  excluded.  (Oppo- 
nents reply  that  it  is  not  always  powdble 
to  identify  a  saboteur.  > " 

The  State  Department  last  week  issued  a 
0-page  memorandum  on  the  new  agreement. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


MEDICAL    CARE    IN    VIETNAM; 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virgin.a.  M.. 
President,  a^  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Seri-ices  Committee  and  as  a 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I  am  fre- 
quently the  recipient  of  mall  from  rela- 
tives of  servicemen  serving  in  Vietnam. 
I  am  sure  that  the  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  smiilarly  contacted  by  the 
wives,  mothers,  and  other  family  mem- 
k)ers  of  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and 
airmen  .servinc:  in  southeast  Asia.  Often 
concern  is  expressed  over  the  health  and 
medical  care  being  accorded  these  fight- 
ing men. 

In  an  effort  to  ^e  of  service  In  provid- 
ing general  informacion  on  this  subject, 
I  discussed  it  in  a  special  radio  interview 
'Alth  Lt  Gen.  D  Heaton  the  Surgeon 
General.  Department  of  the  Army,  who 
is  Incidentally,  a  native  West  Virginian, 
ha\ing  been  bom  in  Parkersburp.  Wood 
County.  General  Heaton's  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  medical  care  for  Ameri- 
can flehting  men  in  .southeast  Asia  were 
lmpr9.s.>lve.  both  because  of  the  dedicated 
spir.t  revealed  when  he  spoke  of  the  tasks 
'Ahich  he  and  hl.s  medical  people  are  per- 
forming and  because  of  the  encouraging 
report  which  he  relayed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  radio 
Interview  with  General  Heaton  be  print- 
ed, in  transcript  form,  in  the  Recorx)  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  obiectlon,  the  radio 
Interview  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RrcoRD,  as  follows: 

T'Td.-iy  I  liave  as  my  guest.  Lt  Gen,  Leonard 
D  Heaton,  the  Surgeon  General.  Department 
of  the  Army  General  Heaton  Is  a  dlstln- 
guislied  medical  officer;  and.  while  serving 
a*  commander  at  WalttT  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center  nere  la  Washington,  he  personally  op- 
orated  on  such  famous  patients  as  President 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  and  the  late  Secre- 
tary of  St.Hte  Jiihn  Fi-kster  Dulles,  More  re- 
cently, he  was  respon.?ible  far  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  lat*  General  of  the  Army 
DouKhis  MacArthur  while  he  was  a  patient  at 
Walter  Reed 

General  Hsaton  has  been  decorated  by  our 
Governmeiit  a  number  of  times,  including 
the  occa-sinn  when  he  was  honored  for  his 
able  handling  of  mass  casualties  during  the 
surprise  J '.p.inese  ,i:t. irk  on  Pearl  Harbor  at 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II. 

Queetlon  Speaking  of  mass  casualties. 
General  Heaton.  how  do  our  American  casual- 
ties so  far  during  the  hostilities  !n  Vietnam 
compare  with  thoae  experienced  during  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict? 

Answer  Well.  Senator  Btrd,  first,  I  am  ^ery 
honored  to  be  here  with  you  today;  a:id,  In 
answer  to  your  question,  I  must  say  at  the 
outset,  we  are  meeting  today  not  the  full 
range  of  weaponry  In  Vietnam  that  we  did 
in  World  War  II  and  In  Kore.i.  Tlierefore, 
we  can  say  that  our  wounds  aren't  quite,  In 
some  Instance*,  as  devastating  as  those  in  the 
I><ist  two  wars  Moreover,  our  casuaities  who 
enter  hospitals  have  a  far  lese  mortality  rate 
than  In  World  War  II  and  In  Korea.  I  will 
give  you  figures  such  as  4.5-percent  casualty 
rate  in  World  War  II;  2  6-perrent  casualty 
rate  In  Korea,  and  in  Vietnam  today,  It  la 
running  between  1  and  1  2  percent. 

Question,  How  do  vou  account  for  this 
Improvement,  General' 

Answer  We  account  fca-  It  first,  reminding 
you  again  of  the  lack  of  the  overa:;  range  of 
weaponry,  and.  No.  2,  the  very  speedy  evacua- 
tion or  our  CAsualtles  upon  receipt  of  the  In- 
Jury  to  our  forward  hospitals  by  way  oi  the 
medical  ambulance  helicopters  I  think  that 
that  coupled  with  the  fact  we  have  placed  In 
the  front  hospitals  very,  very  competent  sur- 


geona  more  than  explains  the  tremendous  re- 
ductions In  the  casualty  rate. 

Question.  Are  there  any  shortages  of  ma- 
teriel or  personnel  necessary  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  your  medical  mission? 

Answer.  I  am  very  pleased  to  tell  you,  sir, 
that  we  have  encountered  no  shortages  of  im- 
portant materiel,  and,  certainly,  we  are  ex- 
tremely well  staffed  with  personnel. 

Question.  Well,  now,  how  do  the  medical 
problems  of  this  war  differ  from  those  In 
Korea  or  during  World  War  117  You  have 
already  mentioned  one  aspect  of  the  differ- 
ence. 

Answer,  Oms  problems  In  Vietnam  today 
are  a  little  different  than  in  World  War  n 
and  Korea,  If  based  only  on  the  malarial 
situation.  You  have  beard,  I  am  sure,  and 
everybody,  about  our  problem  with  malaria. 
It  is  the  falciparum  malaria,  we  call  it.  It 
does  not  respond  to  our  weekly  tablet  which 
we  thought  would  prevent  all  malaria  and 
still  does  with  the  vlvax  type  malaria.  How- 
ever, we  are  doing  a  lot  of  research  on  this 
and  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  we  believe 
that  we  are  coming  up  soon  with  a  drug  to 
not  only  prevent  the  falciparum  malaria,  and 
also.  If  the  medaria  does  develop,  it  will  con- 
slderably  ameliorate  the  disease. 

Question.  Are  we  helping  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation with  their  medical  problems? 

Answer.  We  are  doing  a  great  deal  with  the 
clvUians.  You  remember  President  Johnson 
is  quite  concerned  with  this.  We  have  estab- 
lished what  we  call  a  Mllphap  team — doctors 
and  nurses  to  work  in  civilian  hcspltals  In 
the  43  Provinces.  We,  also,  you  will  remem- 
ber, have  medical  members  of  the  special 
forces  team  and  such  as  that. 

Question.  Well,  General  Heaton,  you  would 
say  then  that  the  overall  medlcaJ  situation 
concerning  our  troops  in  South  Vietnam  to- 
day is  very  much  improved  over  what  it  has 
been  in  past  wars? 

Answer.  Senator  Btro,  It  Is  tremendously 
improved,  and  I  would  like  every  mother  and 
father  and  wife  to  know  that  we  left  no  ave- 
nue overlooked  or  unattended.  They  can  be 
sure  that  their  boys  are  receiving  the  best 
possible  care. 

Senator  Btko.  Well,  General  Heaton,  our 
people  are  appreciative  of  this,  and  I  am  very 
grateful  for  your  presence  today  and  for  your 
message  to  my  constituents,  because  I  feel 
that  it  is  a  message  that  is  encouraging. 


IS  THERE  NEW  HOPE  FOR  OUR  IN- 
DIANS, ESKIMOS,  AND  ALEUTS? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
Interview  with  WllUam  Steif  in  yester- 
day's Dally  News,  Secretary  Udall  con- 
fessed that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs has  "In  the  main  been  a  failure," 
despite  the  expenditure  of  $1.5  billion 
over  the  last  10  years.  I  could  not  agree 
more.  What  has  transpired  In  the  ptist, 
under  the  guise  of  benevolence  and  pa- 
ternalism, regardless  of  how  well  in- 
tended. Is  a  disgrace  which  can  no  longer 
be  Ignored. 

Mr.  Udall  plans  to  remedy  this  failure 
by  suggesting  legislation  for  the  next 
Congress.  I  know  I  can  speak  for  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  as  well  as  for  myself, 
when  I  say  we  have  had  enough  of  the 
empty  promises  of  the  past,  and  are  In 
no  mood  for  further  procrastination. 

Apparently,  the  Secretary  is  Anally 
contonplatlng  action  to  Improve  the  po- 
sition and  the  opportunities  of  these 
origlrml  Americans  who  have  so  long 
been  kept  in  a  semlprimltlve  condition 
by  Federal  bureaucracy  and  misguided 
policies  conceived  at  the  top  of  the  Bu- 
reau. 


The  plight  of  the  natives  of  interior 
Alaska  calls  for  a  new  policy  which  will 
enable  them  to  enter  the  mainstreaun  of 
American  life  in  the  third  quarter  of 
the  20th  century.  To  this  new  ap- 
proach by  the  Secretary,  for  which  I  am 
grateful.  I  pledge  my  complete  coopera- 
tion and  wholehearted  support.  But 
prompt  and  thoroughgoing  reform  and 
corresponding  action  are  imperative 
While  we  are  spending  billions  of  dollars 
abroad  to  help  the  underprivileged  of 
other  lands  it  is  high  time  we  made  simi- 
lar efforts  in  behalf  of  an  important  seg- 
ment of  our  own  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  Steif's  inter- 
view be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Udaix's  SoLtmoN — Private  IwvESTMiarr 

Could  Ajd  Indians 

(By  William  Stelf) 

Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall  thinks  the 

"big    new    money"    to    bring    the    Nation's 

380,000   reservation   Indians   out  of   poverty 

must  come  from  private  investors,  not  Uncle 

Sam. 

Mr.  Udall,  In  an  interview,  offered  ideas  on 
how  he  expects  to  carry  out  President  John- 
son's order  to  "ramrod"  solutions  to  the 
Indian  problem. 

First  he  confessed  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  has  "in  the  main  been  a  failure" 
despite  spending  more  than  $1.5  blUlon  in  the 
past  decade. 

BIA  failed,  he  said,  because  of  "the  old, 
rigid  concept"  under  which  it  regarded  Itself 
as  trustee  for  the  Indians,  and  gave  them  no 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Udall  summed  up  his  task  as  "up- 
grading Indian  leadership  and  putting  It  in 
a  position  to  make  more  decisions." 

Mr,  Udall  said  educated  Indians  could 
hardly  wait  to  get  off  the  reservations,  thus 
draining  off  leaders.  But  If  Investments  de- 
veloped opportunity  of  the  50  million  reser- 
vation acres,  educated  Indians  would  stay, 
or  have  reason  to  return. 

Specifically,  the  Secretary  said  he  would 
concentrate  first  on  housing. 

Ninety  percent  of  all  reservation  housing 
is  substandard,  and  Mr.  Udall  said  Federal 
housing  people  "traditionally  haven't  been 
Interested  because  of  their  urban  focus." 

Another  major  focus  will  be  persuading  In- 
dustry to  Invest  on  the  reservations. 

The  Secretary  is  skittish  on  termination  of 
BIA  aid  to  the  Indians. 

He  said  every  tribe  and  reservation  should 
be  dealt  with  on  an  individual  basis;  some 
tribes  may  have  to  be  lured  off  their  un- 
productive lands  into  towns,  while  other 
tribes'  rich  lands  would  be  developed. 

LEOISLJITIOK 

Mr.  Udail  is  trying  to  pull  together  a  legis- 
lative package  which  the  administration 
would  introduce  early  in  1967.  It  could  In- 
clude— 

An  heirship  bill  which  would  solve  the 
dilemma  of  thoiissinds  of  Indians  owning  tiny 
silvers  of  land. 

Basic  law  on  what  Indians  would  be  eligible 
to  share  In  claims  payments  and  how  In- 
dian tribal  rolls  would  be  closed. 

A  special  law  to  let  Individual  Indians  be 
terminated  from  BIA  dependency  by  tribal 
purchase  of  their  rights. 

Loan  guarantee  laws  and  alternate  kinds 
of  nonprofit  corporations  distinct  from  tri- 
bal councils;  the  nonprofit  firms  would  be 
able  to  mortgage  land.  Issue  tax-free  bonds, 
and  take  part  In  normal  business  ventures. 

Mr.  Udall  Is  looking  to  closer  ties  with  Sar- 
gent Shriver's  Office  of  Economic  Opportun- 
ity and  Eugene  Foley's  Economic  Develop- 
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ment  Administration,  since  the  average  In- 
dian family's  Income  is  $1,600  a  year — lowest 
of  any  group  of  poor  In  the  Nation. 

But  Mr.  Udall  also  recognizes  Indian  edu- 
cation must  be  upgraded,  and  hopes  to  shift 
much  of  this  work  to  the  States. 


BOUTIN.  AN  EXCELLENT  CHOICE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  has  made  an  excellent  choice 
in  the  appointment  of  Bernard  Boutin 
as  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

This  is  an  Important  post.  The  Small 
Business  Administration  brings  help,  as- 
sistance and  encouragement  to  the  Na- 
tion's small  businessmen  who  must  com- 
pete in  the  marketplace  with  the  giants 
of  industry.  Over  the  years  the  business- 
men of  Alaska  have  benefited  greatly 
from  the  guidance  and  the  cooperation  of 
Small  Business  Administration  officials. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
offers  low-interest,  long-term  loans  to 
the  victims  of  natural  disaster.  We  of 
Alaska  have  good  reason  to  know  how 
valuable  this  help  can  be.  Alaska's 
recovery  from  the  March  27,  1964,  earth- 
quake was  rapid  and  sure.  Without  the 
dedicated  and  able  help  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  this  recovery 
would  have  been  less  rapid  and  much  less 
sure. 

Now  with  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Bou- 
tin the  Administration  has  an  able,  ex- 
perienced director  who  will  continue  the 
agency's  tradition  of  efficient  service  to 
the  Nation's  businessmen.  Mr.  Boutin 
with  his  experience  as  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  and 
in  private  enterprise  is  well  qualified  for 
the  post. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Small  Business  I  congratulate  the 
President  on  his  appohitment  and  I  wish 
Mr.  Boutin  well  in  his  new  assignment. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  PRACTICES  OF 
THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr,  President,  having  been 
a  former  Foreign  Service  Officer  and 
State  Department  civil  servant,  I  have 
always  been  hiterested  in  the  adminis- 
trative practices  of  that  Department.  In 
the  past  I  have  taken  a  position  when- 
ever I  could  seeking  to  simplify  and 
streamline  the  administrative  practices 
and  concentrate  the  functions  in  the 
hands  of  as  few  individuals  as  possible. 
In  this  connection  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  Crockett  has  sent  me  a 
most  interesting  letter  summarizing  the 
Department's  handling  of  administrative 
and  practical  functions  in  recent  years. 
My  regard  for  Under  Secretary  Crockett 
is  great.  He  is  a  man  of  rare  ability  and 
talent  who  is  seeking  to  do  the  best  possl- 
We  job  that  he  can. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  Mr.  Crockett's  letter  In  the 
Record. 

The^e  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

„„^  ^  March  16,  1966. 

Hon.  CXaibornk  Peix, 

US.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Senator  Pkll:  Your  concern  about 
Me  size  and  conduct  of  the  Department's 
•onunlstrauve    and    operational    functions 


necessitates  my  summarizing  for  you  some 
of  the  most  salient  facts  regarding  this 
operation. 

For  several  years  I  have  had  the  major  re- 
sponsibility for  this  function.  Consequently, 
I  have  devoted  my  constant  attention  to  the 
problems  which  surround  the  operational 
programs  and  administrative  services  which 
have  increased  in  direct  proportion  to  this 
Government's  expanding  foreign  programs. 
Although  I  am  the  first  to  admit  the  need 
for  added  Improvements  and  for  even  greater 
efforts  to  effect  economies  In  the  operations 
of  the  Department  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
I  am  proud  of  numerous  achievements  which 
my  colleagues  and  I  have  made  over  the  past 
months. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  it  U  significant 
that  in  spite  of  the  broadened  functions  of 
the  Department  and  In  spite  of  a  greatly 
accelerated  increase  In  administrative  re- 
quirements to  meet  the  vast  expansion  In 
missions,  particularly  in  Africa  where  28 
new  embassies  have  been  established  since 
1961.  the  Washington  end  of  our  administra- 
tive Job  Is  being  performed  with  268  fewer 
people  today  than  was  true  5  years  ago. 
The  overall  staffing  of  the  Department  of 
State  at  home  and  abroad  is  14,458  today, 
as  compared  to  14,053  in  1961.  This,  too.  Is 
a  management  accomplishment  of  some  merit 
In  view  of  the  Increased  scope  and  tempo  of 
our  substsuitlve  operations. 

I  believe  you  will  agree,  too,  that  the  move 
which  was  initiated  under  my  direction  a 
year  ago  to  abolish  the  Bureau  of  Adminis- 
tration and  thus  eliminate  layers  of  super- 
vlalon  Is  significant  not  only  because  of  the 
resulting  economies  and  the  reduced  person- 
nel, but  because  of  the  Improved  managerial 
arrangements  which  have  plnp>olnted  respyon- 
slbillty  and  accelerated  decisionmaking. 

Our  efforts  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
costs  of  supervision,  as  well  as  our  efforts  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  consulates  and  to  re- 
duce the  size  of  others,  have  resulted  in  sig- 
nificant savings  and  Improvements,  Our  suc- 
cess in  obtaining  consular  agents  serving 
gratis  In  areas  where  consulates  were  closed 
assures  us  of  adequate  continued  attention 
to  the  most  basic  of  our  consular  require- 
ments. 

These  accomplishments,  along  with  a  few 
others  that  I  can  only  highlight,  have  had 
the  fullest  support  of  the  Secretary  as  weU 
as  the  President  and  Members  of  Congress. 
Because  of  your  own  firsthand  experience 
as  a  former  officer  in  the  Foreign  Service  and 
because  I  value  so  highly  your  sympathetic 
support  and  your  special  insight  Into  our 
operating  problems,  I  want  to  summarize 
brlefiy  some  of  the  things  we  are  doing  to 
Improve  our  extremely  complex  operations. 

Omi  administrative  structure  Is  big,  but  so 
Is  the  Job  for  which  we  are  responsible  for 
doing.  Few  Americans  realize  the  extent  to 
which  the  Department  of  State  has  grown. 
Today  we  must  provide  administrative  serv- 
ices not  only  to  the  Department  itself  but 
to  its  112  embassies,  2  legations.  67  consul- 
ates general,  85  consulates,  7  missions,  and  6 
special  offices  along  with  AID,  USIS,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  other  groups.  We  also 
must  serve  the  U.S.  missions  to  the  U.N.,  the 
AOS,  and  U.S. -based  special  purpose  offices, 
along  with  passport  and  shipping  agencies, 
refugee  centers,  investigative  offices,  the  For- 
eign Service  Institute,  and  special  career 
training  faculties  overseas. 

Not  only  do  these  figures  of  oxir  overseas 
establishments  now  totaling  279  represent  a 
marked  Increase  in  numbers,  but  each  year 
we  have  had  to  assume  incre-ising  responsi- 
bilities for  the  requisite  administrative  sup- 
port of  all  the  agencies  represented  at  these 
posts  to  the  point  where  we  are  now  assum- 
ing virtually  the  total  burden  of  such  serv- 
ices at  30  posts.  The  types  and  kinds  of 
administrative  services  have  been  greatly 
expanded.  However,  through  effecting  cer- 
tain consolidations  and  resorting  to  various 


economies,  the  Department  now  can  and 
does  provide  on  a  worldwide  basis  these 
services.  The  most  Important  of  these 
services  such  as  housing,  commissaries,  med- 
ical facilities,  recreation,  and  rest  opportuni- 
ties, overseas  school  programs,  and  officer 
training  now  fimction  on  a  consolidated  or 
regional  basts  along  with  the  already  con- 
solidated functions  such  as  auditing,  com- 
munications,  shipping,   and  supply. 

It  Is  with  justifiable  pride  that  I  repeat 
that  furnishing  administrative  services  to 
the  Increased  numbers  of  posts  and  the  ex- 
panded programs  has  been  accomplished  with 
the  net  of  268  fewer  people.  If  It  had  not 
been  for  having  to  assign  96  additional  per- 
sons to  nondeferrable  Improvements  involv. 
Ing  such  essential  activities  as  communica- 
tions, training,  and  security,  our  gross  reduc- 
tion In  force  would  have  amounted  to  364 
employees  which  I  am  sure  you  wUl  agree 
is  a  significant  number. 

I  have  only  alluded  to  the  admlnistraUve 
support  required  of  the  Department  for  U.S. 
agencies.  I  would  like  to  cite  the  following 
Illustrations  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  increasing  requirement. 
In  Bonn  we  support  the  representatives 
of  36  U.S.  agencies  or  major  components:  In 
Paris  and  Rome  32  each;  and  In  London,  21. 
Other  typical  embassies  will  have  10  to 
a  dozen  supported  agencies  or  groups  In- 
cluding AID,  USIS,  Peace  Corps,  Agriculture, 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  missions  and 
attaches. 

Even  at  our  smallest  and  newest  embassies 
In  Africa  we  must  extend  our  administrative 
support  responsibilities  to  AID,  USIS,  Peace 
Corps,  and  a  Defense  attach^. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  some  ci  the 
factors  which  Influence  the  size  of  our  ad- 
ministrative establishment,  yet  over  which 
we  have  no  control. 

Because  of  our  greatly  expanded  activity  In 
the  African  area,  our  increased  attention  to 
the  American  Republics  area  incident  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  the  recent  events  In 
Vietnam,  It  has  not  been  possible  to  hold 
overseas  employment  to  the  1961  levels  and 
moderate  Increases  have  been  aUowed.  Most 
of  these  increases,  however,  have  stemmed 
directly  from  our  (reimbursable)  administra- 
tive support  responsibilities  to  other  agencies. 
I  have  mentioned  my  own  belief  in  the 
need  to  effect  greater  economies  and  for  Im- 
provements in  administrative  structure  and 
programs.  This  Is  more  than  a  belief.  I  can 
say  in  aU  modesty  that  I  have  dedicated  my- 
self to  the  achievement  of  a  less  expensive, 
smaller,  and  more  productive  establishment 
capable  of  meeting  the  Department's  actual 
and  potential  administrative  requlremenu. 
All  of  the  members  of  my  staff  serve  on  var- 
ious committees  and  task  forces  alongside 
the  representatives  of  the  functional  bureaus 
to  obtain  greater  eoonomlea  and  Improvv- 
ments.  We  have  initiated  and  are  Intensify- 
ing a  program  for  the  utilization  of  the  skills 
and  backgrounds  of  more  than  a  hundred 
of  America's  business  and  professional 
leaders  to  help  us  as  advisers  on  a  score  of 
administrative  improvement  projects  as  well 
as  to  continue  serving  on  our  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Inspection  teams  and  selection  boards. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  attention  being 
given  by  our  chiefs  of  missions  and  their 
senior  officers,  our  Foreign  Service  Inspec- 
tors, a  very  carefully  chosen  group,  take  a 
"hard  look"  at  each  poet  approximately  every 
2  years.  Each  Inspection  team  now  includes 
a  senior  officer  of  demonstrated  administra- 
tive competence,  and  his  special  scrutiny 
covers  administrative  organization,  opera- 
tions, and  staffing.  In  the  rare  Instances 
that  inspection  teams  have  found  over- 
staffing,  we  have  taken  prompt  corrective 
action  here  in  the  Department.  Much  more 
often  the  Inspectors  report  understafflng  to 
some  degree.  Our  Inspectors  frequently  re- 
port hard  working,  highly  motivated  staffs, 
frequently     devoting     voluntary     (generaUy 
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uncompensated  i    overtime   In  order  to  keep 
current  with  essential  '-asks. 

I  apologize  for  the  length  of  thl«  letter  and 
I  regret  that  even  so  I  have  been  able  to 
outline  only  a  few  of  the  efforts  and  acWeve- 
ments  we  have  succeeded  In  maUng  over  the 
past  months  I  hope  that  I  have  been  able 
to  demonstrate  to  your  satisfaction  that  our 
administrative  establishment  has  been  kept 
In  a  reafonab'e  relationship  to  the  manage- 
ment and  administrative  tasks  confronting 
the  Department,  I  hope.  too.  that  I  have 
demonstrated  the  degree  to  which  the  Secre- 
tary and  all  of  his  principal  officers  are  sen- 
sitive to  the  question  of  size  and  the  need  to 
have  a  minimal  staff"  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  you  or  to  furnish  you  with  more  de- 
tailed Information  If  you  deelre. 
Sincerely, 

William  J.  CBOOtrrr. 


RISE  IN   FOOD  PRICES  IS  NOT  THE 
FAULT  OF  THE  FARMERS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President, 
too  often  the  rise  m  consumer  food  prices 
is  blamed  on  the  farmer,  who  actually 
has  had  little  to  do  with  the  rise.  The 
temptation  to  put  the  blame  on  the 
farmer  is  too  often  succumbed  to  by 
everyone  m  this  Nation,  although  the 
farmer  is  actually  not  sharing  in  our 
prosperity. 

Caught  in  this  squeeze  between  public 
opinion  that  they  are  the  cause  of  the 
rise  in  prices  and  the  rise  in  prices  that 
the  farmers  themselves  must  pay,  the 
farmers  are  the  ones  that  suffer. 

Because  this  point  was  very  well  made 
in  a  recent  Dallas  Times  Herald  editorial 
on  Monday.  May  2.  1966,  entitled  "The 
Farmer  Needs  Defenders."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  F.\rmcr  Needs  Defenders 

Somebody,  and  more  than  one  somebody, 
ought  to  come  to  the  defense  of  the  farmer 
In  this  casting  afcwout  for  culprits  responsible 
for  the  Increase  In  f  KXi  prices. 

If  he  is  not  being  charged  directly,  he  Is 
certainly  being  tried  and  convicted  by  Im- 
pUcatlon.  for  the  moet  recent  woes  of  the 
housewife  In  meeting  her  budget  problems. 

The  administration,  actually  led  by.  of  all 
people.  Secretary  :•{  .Agriculture  OrvUIe  Free- 
man has  snatclied  at  this  farm  product  price 
mtreajies  as  :ine  politically  popular  excuse 
for  Inflation 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  recently  "was 
pleased  to  report'  that  f.irm  prices  have 
mcKlerated  from  what  he  said  were  cyclical 
highs  which  iiccounted  far  most  of  the  con- 
sumer fx)d  lncreise.5  He  had  some  other 
statements  to  m.ake  which  Inferentlally  88ul- 
dled  the  farmer  with  the  respyonslbUlty  for 
increased  fcxxl  costs 

He  did  not  mention  In  his  statements  that 
the  farmer  for  years  h.w  been  left  far  behind 
other  Industries  in  achlevlij^'a  fair  Income 
on  his  investment  and  wark  The  Secretary 
might  also  have  mentioned  in  passing  that 
food  prices  have  long  been  and  still  are,  one 
of  the  best  bargains  available  In  the  cost-of- 
living  list  These  prices  comp.iratlvely  have 
stayed  well  below  the  prices  of  many  Items 
which  the  modern  American  family  consid- 
ers a  p.u-t  of  its  living  costs. 

But  back  tj  the  farmer  and  Mr.  Freeman's 
misleading  comments  on  the  cauM  of  food 
price  Increases 


Quoting  from  the  Farm  Jo\im&l,  which  In 
turn  quotes  directly  from  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agrlcultxire : 

Prices  received  by  the  farmer  for  food  In 
the  USDA's  "market  basket  of  foods"  in  1968 
were  still  7.3  percent  below  what  he  received 
In  1947.  The  housewife  this  year  is  spending 
for  food  18.2  percent  of  the  family's  dlspoe- 
able  Income  as  compared  with  the  20  percent 
she  spent  5  years  ago. 

It  Is  true,  as  Farm  Journal  points  out,  that 
the  price  of  food  In  the  USDA's  "market  bas- 
ket" has  risen  17.1  percent  over  1947  (even 
though  the  farmer  Is  getting  less) .  The  In- 
crease— small  though  It  Is,  compared  to  many 
other  cost-of-living  Items — Is  the  result  of 
an  Increase  of  41  percent  In  costs  after  the 
food  leaves  the  farm.  Meanwhile,  since  1947, 
weekly  wage  rates  to  labor  have  Increased  by 
107  percent.  Things  farmers  must  buy  have 
risen  In  price  by  28.3  percent. 


LAW  IS  NOT  SELF-MADE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
of  April  21  carried  a  column  by  Erwin  D. 
Canham  entitled  "Law  Is  Not  Self- 
Made."  Mr.  Canham  directed  attention 
to  the  dangers  to  our  society  resulting 
from  acts  of  civil  disobedience,  so-called. 
He  pointed  out  that  civil  disorder  is  too 
often  excused  by  some  sociologists  as  be- 
ing therapeutic,  but  Mr.  Canham  cor- 
rectly stated  that  this  kind  of  psychology 
is  dangerous.  He  also  stated,  quite  prop- 
erly, that  disorder  and  the  assertion  of 
personal  anarchy  can  only  harm  the 
causes  they  would  serve,  and  that  the 
answer  to  them  Is  a  Arm  enforcement  of 
the  law. 

I  ask  unsmimous  consent  that  the 
column  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Law  Is  Not  Self-Made 
(By  Edwin  O.  Canham) 

How  far  will  civil  disobedience  go  In  the 
United  States? 

The    latest   evidences   are   dramatic: 

Several  hundred  persons,  including  some 
respected  Intellectuals,  pledge  In  a  news- 
paper advertisement  to  break  the  laws  and 
refuse   to   pay   their   Federal   Income   taxes. 

Boys  here  and  there  bum  their  draft 
cards. 

A  rmall  but  loud  group  break  up  a  big  anti- 
poverty  conference  In  Washington  and  all 
but  drive  Sargent  Shrlver,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  program,  from  the  room. 

Such  fruitage  has  been  forming  for  some 
time.  It  began,  we  know  now,  with  sit  downs 
and  He  downs  and  other  physical  protests  in 
the  civil  rights  cause.  Many  sympathized 
with  the  cause  and  hence  did  not  object  very 
vigorously  to  the  civil  disobedience.  The 
tendency  was  to  recall  Henry  David  Thoreau's 
overnight  In  the  Concord  JaU  and  to  refer 
to  the  Borton  Tea  Party. 

PKICC    O*    SOCIETY 

It  Is  apparent  now  that  civil  disobedience 
can  go  very  deep.  It  can  erode  the  structixre 
of  roclety.     And  It  has  to  be  stopped. 

The  free  world  prides  itself  on  being  an 
Indlvldual-based  society.  But  both  words 
are  Im-xa-tant:  Individual  and  society.  They 
pre  the  two  sides  of  the  same  medal.  And 
the  Individual  cannot  opt  himself  out  of  so- 
ciety That  produces  ar-archy.  We  all  have 
to  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's. 

It  la  really  appalling  that  eminent  college 
profeMon,  among  other*,  should  believe  It 


proper  to  Insist  they  have  a  right  not  to  pay 
taxes  becaiise  they  oppose  certain  govern- 
mental policies,  and  to  insist  It  is  all  right 
If  they  give  the  same  amount  of  money  to  a 
private  organization. 

They  must  know  that  such  positions  are 
completely  tm tenable.  Even  as  protest,  or 
as  headline  getting,  there  is  no  virtue  what- 
soever In  flaunted  Ulegallty.  When  the  Indi- 
vidual sets  himself  up  as  the  ultimate  Judge 
of  what  is  legal  and  what  is  not,  he  would 
erode  all  order. 

PTTRPOSE   HIKDERED 

The  campaign  of  civil  disobedience  has 
gone  from  bad  to  worse.  It  tias  not  yet  been 
checked.  It  harms  greatly  the  cause  of  le- 
gitimate protest.  It  transfers  the  SLrgument 
over  Vietnam  from  the  Issue  of  administra- 
tion policies  to  the  issue  of  civil  disobedience. 
The  protesters  will  thereby  defeat  their  own 
cause. 

So,  In  the  poverty  dispute,  the  small,  dis- 
orderly groups  who  drove  Mr.  Shrlver  from 
the  hall  and  forced  the  Reverend  Dr.  E^ugene 
Carson  Blake,  the  eminent  church  leader,  to 
adjourn  the  meeting,  prevented  the  confer- 
ence from  taking  and  approving  sound  posi- 
tions. The  Issue  turned  frcen  measures 
against  poverty  to  measures  against  disorder. 

You  would  almost  think  that  the  world 
foroee  which  seek  to  weaken  the  United 
States  from  within  Invented  and  carried  out 
such  tactics.  Perhaps  they  had  something 
to  do  with  them.  But  basically.  It  would 
seem,  the  strategy  of  civil  disobedience  grows 
in  the  thought  of  zealous  idealists  and  emo- 
tionally disturbed  minority  groupe. 

DISORDER     HARMrOL 

Disorder — even  such  fatal  disorder  as  the 
Watts  riots — is  being  upheld  by  some  socio- 
logists as  therapeutic.  The  screaming  frenzy 
of  individuals  who  bum  and  loot  Is  described 
seriously  as  a  useful  outlet  for  long-repressed 
emotions.  This  kind  of  psychology  Is  dan- 
gerous. 

The  rest  of  us,  of  course,  have  a  lot  to 
understand.  We  need  to  comprehend,  and 
make  some  allowance  for,  the  emotionalism 
which  gripe  long-suffering  racial  groups.  The 
horrors  of  war  In  which  Innocent  peasants 
are  victims  can  sear  deeply  Into  sensitive  and 
noble  consciences.  The  very  times  are  un- 
settling. They  produce  despair  and  violence, 
first  rhetorical   and   then   actual. 

But  disorder,  lawbreeklng,  and  the  as- 
sertion of  personal  anarchy  can  only  harm 
the  causes  they  would  serve.  The  answer  to 
them  Is  even,  compassionate,  but  firm  en- 
forcement of  the  law  up>on  which  most  of 
society  has  agreed.  The  total  framework  of 
the  great  community  In  which  we  live — 
the  Nation,  State,  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man — must  be  preserved.     Its  essence  is  law. 


LAW     DAY     ADDRESS     BY     JUDGE 
THURMAN   ARNOLD 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
the  Nation  over,  we  marked  Law  Day- 
set  aside  to  pay  respect  to  the  principle 
that  there  should  be  a  rule  of  law.  In 
my  hometown,  they  called  upon  an  ex- 
mayor  to  return  and  address  a  Law  Day 
gathering  at  the  arts  and  sciences  audi- 
torium on  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  Wyoming.  Judge  Thurman  Arnold 
the  speaker,  needs  no  introduction  from 
me,  Mr.  President,  but  his  remarks  on 
Law  Day,  1966,  at  Laramie,  Wyo..  are 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  and  I  do 
desire  to  call  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
other  Members. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Judge  Arnold's  speech,  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Laramie  Daily  Boomerang,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Text  or  THimMAN  Arnold's  Law  Dat  Sihcech 

(EtorroR's  Note. — The  following  Is  a  ver- 
batim account  of  the  "Law  Day,  1966"  speech 
delivered  by  Judge  Thurman  Arnold  to  a 
Monday  morning  audience  at  the  arts  and 
sciences  audltorlvun.) 

LAW  DAT,  1068 

This  is  not  my  first  experience  as  a  speaker 
on  Law  Day.  Years  ago,  shortly  after  the 
ceremony  of  Law  Day  had  been  established 
by  the  American  Bar  Association,  I  was  called 
on  to  speak  before  the  Memphis  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. I  spent  some  time  preparing  what 
I  thought  was  a  provocative  and  thought- 
compelling  speech,  beginning  on  a  note  of 
warning  and  ending  on  a  note  of  hope.  I've 
forgotten  what  my  subject  was.  In  any 
event,  before  the  dinner  I  was  Interviewed 
by  reporters  from  the  Memphis  newBp>apers. 
The  first  question  they  asked  me  was  what 
I  thought  of  Law  Day.  I  replied.  "Well, 
American  Lawyers  are  used  to  being  bored. 
They  not  only  can  take  It  but  they  always 
come  up  for  more.  Therefore.  I  personally 
regard  Law  Day  as  nothing  more  than  a 
harmless  nuisance." 

There  was  an  embarrassed  sUence.  Finally, 
the  member  of  the  bar  who  was  responsible 
for  my  Indroductlon  said,  "Judge  Arnold, 
don't  you  know  that  this  Is  Law  Day  and 
that  we  Invited  you  out  here  to  speak  on  It?" 
To  say  that  I  was  embarrassed  Is  putting  it 
mildly.  I  tiirned  to  the  reporters  and  said, 
"I  really  have  put  my  foot  In  my  mouth  this 
time.  I  hope  you  will  protect  me  and  con- 
sider my  remarks  off  the  record."  They 
all  laughed  and  said  they  would.  That 
evening  I  made  some  preparatory  remarks 
about  what  a  sacred  Institution  Law  Day 
was  and  followed  It  with  my  speech  on 
something  else.  It  all  went  off  well  enough 
but  I  didn't  sleep  much  that  night.  In  the 
morning  I  rushed  downstairs  for  the  papers. 
You  can  imagine  my  relief  when  I  found 
that  the  reporters  had  kept  their  faith. 
There  wasn't  a  word  In  any  of  the  papers 
reflecting  my  scurrilous  and  sacrilegious 
comment  on  Law  Day. 

Since  that  time  I  have  had  a  change  of 
heart  about  the  significance  of  the  American 
Bar  reserving  1  day  a  year  to  celebrate  the 
principles  as  old  as  the  Magna  Carta,  that 
there  should  be  a  rule  of  law  to  which  all 
men  owed  respect,  and  symbolizing  this  Ideal 
once  a  year  by  an  appropriate  ceremony. 

We  need  this  ceremony  today  because  we 
are  living  in  a  lawless  age,  an  age  when  ac- 
tual disobedience  of  the  law  became  neces- 
sary to  awake  the  public  to  the  evils  of 
racism.  However,  the  idea  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence proved  so  attractive  that  It  has  become 
a  national  nuisance.  Every  newscast  on  tele- 
vision has  plcttu-es  of  somelaody  disturbing 
the  peace  and  obstructing  traffic  in  favor  or 
against  somethUig  or  other.  Students  feel 
that  they  are  behind  the  times  unless  they 
are  protesting  against  the  rules  and  regxila- 
tlons  laid  down  by  their  elders.  By  making 
nuisances  of  themselves  they  think  they  are 
aiding  the  cause  of  a  better  society.  On  the 
conservative  side  there  Is  an  equal  number 
of  crackpots  wanting  to  Impeach  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States. 

Robert  Hutchlns  has  just  published  a  sym- 
posium explaining  and  endorsing  the  phlloso- 
Pby  of  clvU  disobedience.  I  do  not  say  that 
»uch  a  philosophy  does  not  have  a  place  In 
our  scale  of  values.  But  the  philosophy  of 
civil  disobedience  is  strong  medicine  which 
should  be  taken  in  very  small  doses.  As  an 
antidote  it  is  fitting  that  we  celebrate  today 
a  different  Ideal— the  principle  of  respect  for 
law. 

Pew  of  you  will  remember  that  happy  dec- 
a<le  of  the  I920's.  It  was  a  period  of  certain- 
ties both  in  law  and  economics.  We  had 
°i^e  the  world  safe  for  democracy  by  win- 


ning the  First  World  War  to  end  all  wars. 
We  had  at  last  achieved  a  perfect  society 
that  operated  automatically  provided  legis- 
latures did  not  interfere  by  passing  social 
legislation.  We  knew  that  If  private  property 
was  protected  the  automatic  rules  of  some- 
thing referred  to  as  "capitalism"  would  as- 
sure us  permanent  peace  and  prosperity  and 
the  elimination  of  poverty  and  social  dis- 
content. Private  property  meant  In  those 
days  the  freedom  of  great  corporate  empires 
to  do  as  they  pleased.  If  these  great  empires 
were  not  Interfered  with  individual  human 
rights  would  take  care  of  themselves.  Dar- 
win's law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  would 
solve  the  problem  of  weak  and  underprivi- 
leged Individuals  by  eliminating  them.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  there 
to  save  us  from  the  folly  of  legislatures  in 
the  event  that  they  were  seduced  by  dema- 
gogs Into  an  undue  Interest  in  human  rights 
as  above  property  rights. 

We  had  no  more  need  of  a  ceremony  such 
as  Law  Day  than  we  had  for  one  celebrating 
Newton's  law  of  gravity.  Our  favorite  cere- 
monial day  then  was  Mother's  Day.  We  felt 
that  mothers  needed  more  appreciation  than 
they  were  receiving  but  our  Constitution  ex- 
pressing self-evident  principles  of  private 
property  could  take  care  of  itself. 

These  were  the  fixed  beUefs  of  our  edu- 
cated voters  at  the  time  we  entered  the  Great 
Depression.  Roosevelt's  speeches  In  his  first 
campaign  held  these  same  convictions.  He 
charged  Hoover  with  responsibility  for  the 
depression  because  he  had  not  balanced  the 
national  budget. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  social  legisla- 
tion of  a  kind  heretofore  unknown  in  our 
traditional  thinking  was  essential  to  meet 
the  desperate  economic  situation  which  con- 
fronted us.  A  conservative  and  embittered 
majority  on  the  Supreme  Court  saw  In  that 
legislation  a  threat  to  every  freedom  that 
Americans  cherished.  The  American  Bar  As- 
sociation denounced  all  efforts  to  put  human 
rights  above  property  rights  as  unconstitu- 
tional. Mr.  Justice  McReynolds  in  his  dissent 
in  the  gold  clause  case  drew  the  applause  of 
all  right  thinking  people.  He  said  (referring 
generally  to  the  power  claimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's whole  New  Deal  program)  : 

"Nero  undertook  to  exercise  that  power. 
Six  centuries  ago  In  France  It  was  regarded 
as  a  prerogative  of  the  sovereign.  It  seems 
lmp>ossible  to  overestimate  what  has  been 
done  here  today.  The  Constitution  is  gone. 
The  people's  fundamental  rights  have  been 
preempted  by  Congress.  Some  day  the  truth 
will  be  seen." 

By  1937  there  was  such  a  cloud  of  uncon- 
stitutionality cast  by  a  bitterly  divided  Court 
over  every  New  Deal  measure  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  New  Deal  program  be- 
came Impossible.  Principles  which  were 
taken  for  granted  today  were  then  denounced 
by  all  right  thinking  persons  as  socialistic. 
The  Liberty  League  was  formed  to  denounce 
Roosevelt's  new  unconstitutional  philosophy. 
The  educated  voters  of  America  were  over- 
whelmingly against  the  President.  Recent 
poll  studies  show  that  If  the  vote  had  been 
limited  to  college  graduates  every  single 
Republican  candidate  for  President  would 
have  been  elected  who  ran  during  the  four 
terms  of  the  Roosevelt  administration.  The 
fog  of  unconstltutlonaUty  which  enveloped 
the  whole  New  Deal  was  so  thick  that  no 
regulatory  law  could  be  enforced  luitU  it  had 
passed  the  scrutiny  of  the  Supreme  Coiut, 
a  process  which  threatened  to  take  years. 
Roosevelt  was  thus  forced  Into  a  direct  attack 
on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — 
the  Court  packing  plan.  I  remember  those 
days  well.  The  fury  of  the  educated  citizens 
In  the  United  States  roee  to  Incredible 
heights.  Roosevelt  was  booed  as  an  apostle 
of  lawlessness  by  the  students  when  he  visited 
Harvard. 

Nevertheless,  the  Court  packing  bill  came 
so  near  passing  that  Chief  Justice  Hughes, 
who  had  been  a  constant  dissenter  from  the 


decision  that  had  paralyzed  the  Goverrjnent, 
was  able  to  frighten  the  irreconcilable  ma- 
jority of  the  Court.  Justice  Van  Devanter 
retired.  Justice  Roberts  abandoned  his  ex- 
treme position  and  declared  a  new  Agricul- 
ttu-al  Act  constitutional.  It  became  no 
longer  necessary  to  pack  the  Court.  Out  of 
the  Court  fight  a  new  Constitution  emerged. 
Its  emergence  was  gradual.  For  a  period 
imtU  the  appointment  of  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren a  majority  of  the  Court,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Justice  Frankfurter,  decided  to 
play  It  safe.  The  Supreme  Court  stopped 
vetoing  social  and  economic  legislation.  But 
the  Court  became  a  purely  negative  body 
concerned  more  with  its  own  safety  from 
public  criticism  than  with  the  protection  of 
the  liberties  of  the  Individual  citizen.  Under 
this  protection  Senator  McCarthy  rose  to 
power.  He  frightened  both  the  Truman  and 
Elsenhower  administrations  Into  establishing 
procedures  by  which  citizens  were  tried  and 
condemned  as  subversive  on  secret  evidence 
without  the  American  contltutlonal  right  of 
confrontation  and  cross-examination. 

Dorothy  BaUey's  conviction  for  disloyalty 
by  a  loyalty  board  on  secret  evidence  was 
affirmed  4  to  4  by  an  equally  divided  Court. 
From  then  on  McCarthy  had  carte  blanche. 
The  Supreme  Coxirt  had  miserably  failed 
In  its  duty.  Every  Government  official,  In- 
deed every  teacher  or  writer,  was  made  to 
realize  that  his  career  might  be  ruined  and 
a  badge  of  Infamy  pinned  on  him  on  secret 
evidence  by  faceless  Informers. 

It  was  not  until  the  appointment  of  Earl 
Warren  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
that  our  new  Constitution  began  to  be  a 
positive  force  dedicated  to  the  principle  of 
human  rights.  I  believe  that  Chief  Justice 
Warren  will  go  down  in  history  with  Mar- 
shall as  one  of  the  two  greatest  Chief  Jus- 
tices. Out  of  the  bitter  struggle  after  his 
decision  on  Integration  the  South  Is  today 
beginning  to  accept  the  hitherto  unpleasant 
fact  trat  Negroes  are  citizens  of  the  umted 
States. 

But  perhaps  the  boldest  and  most  success- 
ful principle  ever  to  emerge  through  a  Su- 
preme Court  decision  is  that  voters  In  rapidly 
developing  urban  areas  shall  have  an  equal 
influence  in  determining  State  legislation  as 
voters  In  rural  areas.  Had  the  Supreme 
Court  timidly  refused  to  enforce  the  prin- 
ciple of  one-man,  one-vot»— had  it  declared 
this  to  be  a  political  problem  which  could  be 
solved  only  by  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution— we  would  have  been  caught  for  the 
next  20  years  In  a  rotten  borough  system 
where  a  minority  could  veto  legislation 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  majority.  And 
this,  I  think,  would  have  been  the  end  of 
States'  rights  because  our  States  would  have 
been  unable  to  exercise  them.  Without  the 
reapportionment  decisions  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  have  been  forced  to  pre-empt 
the  field  of  State  government  because  our 
State  legislatures  dominated  by  a  reactionary 
minority  of  voters  could  never  have  solved 
the  explosive  problems  of  growing  urban 
society. 

And  with  respect  to  the  civil  rights  of  In- 
dividuals accused  of  crime  the  Warren  Court 
has  an  equally  great  record,  though  often 
by  5  to  4  decisions.  No  longer  can  the  police 
elicit  a  confession  from  an  Indigent  and 
mentally  retarded  person  under  arrest  as  a 
result  of  days  of  insistent  questioning.  No 
longer  can  convictions  be  obtained  where 
the  accused  Is  not  represented  by  counsel 
No  longer  can  public  servants  be  forced  to 
take  vague  loyalty  oaths  which  may  later 
bring  them  Into  trouble  because  they  hold 
unpopular  opinions. 

Nearly  30  years  have  passed  since  Roosevelt 
Introduced  his  Court  packing  plan.  During 
that  period  the  Supreme  Court  had  first 
changed  from  a  frustrating  force  hampering 
all  government  legislation  to  a  purely  nega- 
tive Institution  which  gave  free  rein  to  Mc- 
Carthylsm.     Today  a  new  Constitution  has 
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emerged  protecUr.g  the  Civil  llbertie*  of  citi- 
zens from  the  power  of  Intolerant  blgota  and 
defending  the  rights  of  indigent  and  Ignorant 
persons  accused  of  crime  to  a  fair  trial,  and 
gurtranteelng  the  right  of  a  majority  of  our 
voters  to  prevail  over  a  nilnorlty  In  an  elec- 
tion. The  Constitution  today  resembles  more 
closely  the  vu son  of  the  coristltutlonal  father 
than  It  did  t)efore  the  Warren  Court. 

We  have  less  occasion  today  to  celebrate 
our  achievements  In  establishing  a  rtUe  of 
law  and  Justice  In  international  affairs.  At 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  we  had 
faith  that  international  law  could  be  formu- 
lated and  enforced  by  the  United  Nations. 
But  the  co;d  5%r  proved  that  the  United 
Nations,  useful  as  it  may  be  as  a  common 
meeting  pUce  for  both  friendly  and  hoetUe 
powers,  can  never  be  a  positive  Instrument 


to  create  the  principle 


International  law 


and  enforce  them 

The  United  Nations  could  not  help  us 
when  Russia  decided  to  Install  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  Cuba.  We  had  to  risk  an  atomic 
war  to  prove  to  Russia  that  we  meant  what 
we  said.  And  It  may  well  be  that  the  blood- 
less victory  that  followed  the  cold  battle 
of  Cuba  win  go  down  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  in  world  history.  I  believe  that 
this  battle  convinced  the  world  that  no  law- 
less nations  will  ever  be  permitted  to  ee- 
tabllsh  a  military  base  In  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere unless  they  want  to  start  an  atomic 
war. 

A  different  kind  of  challenge  confronts  u« 
In  Vietnam.  In  meeting  that  challenge  an 
entirely  new  International  policy  has  been 
announced  by  President  Joli'nson.  We  have 
stated  that  we  do  not  desire  to  Isolate  com- 
munism After  long  years  of  oppvosltlon  we 
are  willing  to  admit  China  to  the  United 
Nations  if  she  wlii  come  in.  We  are  even 
willing  to  allow  Vietnam  to  choose  a  Com- 
munist system  of  government  or  to  admit 
the  Vletcong  to  a  share  in  that  government 
If  this  !3  done  by  the  free  choice  of  the  peo- 
ple in  an  election  We  are  no  longer  a^ald 
of  Communist  Ideology,  we  are  solely  con- 
cerned With  stopping  the  cotiquest  of  small 
nations  In  .Ksia.  through  the  force  of  Com- 
munist arms. 

This  is  a  revolutionary  change  from  our 
philosophy  of  only  a  few  years  ago.  Then 
the  United  States  had  divided  the  world  Into 
good  gi-iys  and  bad  guys.  We  di.spensed  mil- 
itary aid  to  any  country  which  would  op- 
pose communism  in  prlncipie.  We  with- 
drew our  aid  if  we  did  not  like  the  ideaa  of 
the  Government  which  was  receiving  It. 
With  respect  to  China,  we  established  a 
strong  military  base  In  Formosa  which  we 
extended  to  Qiiemoy  and  Matsu  We  de- 
luded ourselves  Into  thinking  that  Chiang 
Kai-shek  was  capable  of  reconquering  China. 
Under  the  Truman  administration  we  a- 
nanced  the  dropping  of  bombs  on  the  Chi- 
nese mainland. 

President  Elsenhower  announced  that  he 
was  going  to  unleash  Chiang  Kai-shek  if 
China  did  not  behave.  We  stopped  all  trade 
with  China  in  the  belief  that  we  rou;d  bring 
that  government  to  her  knees.  We  asked 
nations  of  the  world  to  Isolate  China,  which 
they  refused  to  do  The  bitter  reaction  of 
China  was  to  be  expected.  It  regarded  the 
existence  of  a  strong  military  force  In  For- 
m<-»4  with  outposts  In  Quemoy  and  Matsu  as 
we  regarded  a  strong  Russian  military  force 
In  Cuba  The  difference  was  China  couldn't 
do  anything  about    it. 

Then  we  would  not  negotiate  with  China, 
we  would  not  let  China  Into  the  United  Na- 
tions, we  were  opposing  Communist  Ideas 
everywhere  and  falling  Into  the  trap  of  sup- 
porting mUit.ary  dictatorships  as  a  reault. 
We  even  were  obsessed  with  the  Insane  de- 
lusion that  the  Communists  by  infiltration 
m  our  Government,  schools,  and  colleges 
were  strong  enough  to  overthrow  the  VS. 
Oovernment  itself. 

No  system  of  international  law  can  be 
based  on  preventing  the  spread  of  Ideas  or 


cre«ds.  A  pollcem&n  who  arrests  you  for 
what  you  think,  not  what  you  do,  does  not 
represent  the  rule  of  law  which  we  are  cele- 
brating here  today.  The  period  we  have  been 
going  ttirough  resembles  the  Ideological  bat- 
tle between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism 
during  the  wars  following  the  reformation. 
Philip  of  Spain  wrecked  hie  empire  In  sense- 
less wars  and  persecutions  by  attempting  to 
oppose  the  spread  of  the  Protestant  religion 
in  Europe.  That  same  kind  of  religious  war- 
fare has  been  our  announced  policy  for  years. 
To  have  expressed  10  years  ago  the  policy 
announced  today  by  President  Johnson  would 
have  ruined  the  career  of  any  Government 
official.  The  professors  who  testified  before 
the  Pulbrlght  Committee  on  the  folly  of 
Isolating  China  would  have  been  hauled  be- 
fore an  un-American  Activities  Committee 
and  lost  their  Jobs. 

Owen  Lattlmore,  a  great  Par  Eastern  ex- 
pert, had  been  adviser  to  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
He  resigned  and  returned  to  this  country. 
He  wrote  that  the  Chinese  revolution  had 
to  be  reckoned  with  as  a  powerful  force  In 
Asia.  Although  he  thought  China  was  too 
weak  to  engage  In  aggression  outside  of  the 
Far  East,  within  that  sphere  It  was  a  force 
we  must  recognize.  He  spoke  against  the 
isolation  of  China.  What  happened  to  him? 
He  was  denounced  as  a  spy  by  McCarthy;  he 
was  prosecuted  for  years  by  the  Department 
of  Justice.  The  VS.  Government  succeeded 
In  ruining  him  financially  and  might  have 
succeeded.  If  It  had  not  been  for  the  cour- 
age of  a  great  Federal  Judge — Judge  Young- 
dahl — In  putting  him  In  the  penitentiary. 

Today  we  have  lost  our  fear  that  foreign 
creeds  and  Ideals  can  destroy  the  U.8.  Gov- 
ernment. Our  emerging  foreign  policy  Is 
based  on  reaUty  and  not  delusion.  We  have 
annotinced  that  the  keeping  of  the  peace  is 
the  burden  of  America  under  principles  of 
International  law  which  leave  every  country 
free  to  choose  Its  own  government. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  United 
States  cannot  be  the  world's  policeman.  But 
the  world  desperately  needs  some  police  force 
to  establish  order  out  of  the  present  chaoe. 
The  mantle  has  fallen  on  us. 

If  we  are  not  the  world's  policeman,  who 
wUl  be?  Certainly  the  United  Nations  has 
proved  completely  Impotent  at  that  task.  It 
is  equally  certain  that  no  alUances  with 
smaller  nations  Is  going  to  give  us  anything 
more  than  token  support  from  a  few  and 
open  opposition  from  others.  To  carry  that 
burden  we  have  determined  to  make  the 
American  fltig  respected  In  the  20th  century 
as  the  British  flag  was  respected  in  the  19th 
century. 

In  the  19th  centtiry  Kipling  was  the  poetic 
spokesman  for  British  International  policies. 
He  wrote: 

"Never  was  Isle  so  little,  never  was  so  sea 

so  lone, 
"But  over  the  scud  and  the  palm  trees  an 
English  flag  was  flown." 
Then  the  Pour  Winds  saug,  all  with  the 
same  refrain.     For  example,  the  Bast  Wind 
said: 

"What  U  the  flag  of  England? 

Ye  have  but  my  reefs  to  dare, 
"Ye  have  but  my  seas  to  furrow. 
Go  forth  for  It  Is  there." 

Today  we  have  learned  the  lesson  that 
Great  Brttan  learned  In  the  19th  century — 
that  It  Is  the  function  of  a  dominant  world 
power  rather  than  a  consensus  of  lesser 
powers  to  take  the  lead  In  establishing  world 
order.  Great  Britain  did  that  In  the  19th 
century.  It  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  navy  that  the  United  States  could 
annotmce  and  enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Throughout  the  19th  century  It  was  the 
power  of  the  British  Empire  that  gave  the 
world  some  semblance  of  International  order. 
The  British  called  It  at  that  time,  "The  white 
man's  burden."  It  was  a  costly  burden  when 
England    undertook    to    police    the    world. 


Great  Britain's  actions  were  not  always  Just, 
but  Its  world  policy  did  achieve  Its  end.  By 
compelling  respect  for  the  British  flag  Eng- 
land succeeded  In  giving  life  and  vltaUty  to 
the  Ideals  embodied  in  the  international  law 
of  that  time. 

We  have  been  forced,  perhaps  as  a  result 
of  the  Inevitable  march  of  events,  perhaps 
as  a  result  of  costly  blunders  in  the  past,  to 
choose  Vietnam  as  the  place  to  demonstrate 
to  the  world  our  adamant  jjollcy  In  favor  of 
peace  and  against  International  chaos  and 
disorder.  There  Is  no  use  now  in  wringing 
our  hands  over  blunders,  particularly  In  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  no  one  can  agree  who 
made  them  or  Jtist  what  they  are.  It  Is  my 
own  belief  that  these  blunders  were  inevi- 
table In  a  time  when  any  politician  who 
talked  realistically  about  compromise  with 
communism  would  have  been  defeated. 

The  hope  for  revival  of  International  law 
in  world  affairs  lies  In  the  fact  that  we  recog- 
nize  that  fighting  an  Ideological  war,  cold 
or  hot,  is  folly.  Today  our  policy  is  simple 
and  realistic.  We  believe  that  the  sooner  we 
can  convince  the  lawless  nations  that  they 
cannot  spread  disorder  and  violence  through- 
out the  world  without  facing  our  military 
power,  the  sooner  we  obtain  world  cwder 
under  International  law. 

It  is  significant  in  evaluating  the  strength 
of  the  democratic  way  of  life  that  this  con- 
sensus was  reached  as  a  result  of  public  de- 
bate before  Senator  F^jlbright's  committee 
which  began  on  a  note  of  bitter  criticism 
of  the  war  in  Vlptnam. 

Seldom  has  there  been  a  more  dramatic 
Illustration  of  the  function  of  free  speech 
and  unfettered  criticism  as  a  means  of  dis- 
solving a  national  Issue.  There  were  those 
who  bitterly  complained  that  men  like  Sen- 
ator Morse  and  Senator  FVlbright  were  en- 
couraging the  enemy  and  should,  therefore, 
be  silent.  They  were  wrong.  We  should  be 
grateful  for  the  debate  that  resulted.  Today, 
because  of  the  Pulbrlght  hearings,  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  able  to  reverse  the  former 
policy  followed  since  President  Truman  that 
It  Is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  Isolate 
Commtuiist  powers  and  to  fight  communism 
with  a  big  C  wherever  It  rears  Its  head. 
Without  the  Pulbrlght  hearings  this  change 
of  policy  would  have  encountered  Intense 
political  opposition.  We  now  know  where 
we  are  going. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we  have  not 
the  resources  to  enforce  principles  of  Inter- 
national law.  This  is  nonsense.  The  per- 
centage of  our  gross  national  product  tied 
up  in  Vietnam  by  the  war  Is  Infinitesimal 
compared  to  any  war  In  the  past — large 
though  It  be  In  dolUirs.  And  as  for  the  fu- 
ture: In  1960  our  gross  national  product, 
which  Is  oiu-  only  real  national  wealth,  was 
•641  billion.  In  1965  It  had  risen  to  »677 
billion.  In  1970.  It  is  conservatively  esti- 
mated to  be  $825  bUUon,  and  In  1975  It  will 
exceed  *1  trtlUon,  all  estimated  in  1966 
dollars. 

Keeping  the  American  flag  flying  as  a  sym- 
bol of  International  order  over  the  world  will 
be  far  less  burdensome  to  our  economy  than 
keeping  the  English  flag  flying  was  In  the 
19th  century.  The  world  is  too  small  to  per- 
mit lawless  aggression  Just  as  this  country 
Is  too  small  to  permit  racism  In  Southern 
States.  The  International  law  of  the  20th 
century  will  be  the  gift  of  the  United  States 
to  the  world. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  ALASKA'S  EDU- 
CATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT  IN  THE 
FIELD  OF  MINING 

Mr.  GRUENINQ.  Mr.  President,  the 
University  of  Alaska,  situated  4  mUes  east 
of  Fairbanks,  began  its  life  In  1923  as  the 
Alaska  Agricultural  College  suid  School 
of  Mining.  Mining  has  always  been  a 
major  subject  In  that  farthest  north  In- 
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stitution  of  higher  learning  and  it  per- 
forms its  teaching  function  in  this  field 
admirably. 

An  interesting  article  entitled  "Profiles 
in  Mineral  Industry  Education — Univer- 
sity 0/  Alaska,"  written  by  Donald  J. 
Cook,  head  of  the  department  of  mineral 
engineering,  appears  in  the  Mining  Con- 
gress Journal  for  April  19.  1966. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PaOnLES    IN    MlNKKAI,    iNDtJBTBT    EDUCATION — 
UNrVERSITT    OF    ALASKA 

(By  Donald  J.  Cook,  head,  department  of 
mineral  engineering) 

The  main  campus  of  the  University  of 
Alaska  Is  located  approximately  3  miles  west 
of  the  city  of  Fairbanks  on  a  natural  prom- 
ontory which  commands  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  Tanana  Valley  and  the  Alaska  Moun- 
tain Range  to  the  south,  Movmt  McKlnley, 
the  highest  peak  In  North  America,  located 
160  miles  to  the  southwest,  often  presents  a 
spectacular  view  from  this  vantage  point. 

As  the  only  public  Institution  of  higher 
education  In  the  State,  the  university  has 
the  responsibility  of  supplying  continuing 
education  over  a  vast  geographic  area  and 
a  wide  range  of  educational  needs.  This  is 
accomplished  through  the  main  campus  at 
college  and  six  community  colleges  located 
at  Anchorage,  Juneau-Douglas,  Ketchikan, 
Sitka,  Matanuska-Susitna,  and  the  Kenal 
Peninsula.  In  addition,  evening  and  off- 
campus  courses  are  conducted  through  the 
division  of  statewide  services.  Such  classes 
are  offered  In  many  cities  throughout  the 
State  and  on  military  Installations  at  Elmen- 
dorf.  Port  Richardson,  Adak,  Elelson,  Port 
Walnwrlght,  Kodlak,  and  Port  Greely.  Cur- 
rent enrollment  consists  of  1,613  at  the  main 
campus.  1,224  in  the  six  community  colleges 
and,  1,352  In  the  evening  and  off -campus 
courses. 

The  main  campus  Is  easily  euicesslble  by 
railroad,  automobile  or  airplane.  The  Alaska 
Railroad  links  the  two  major  cities  of  Pair- 
banks  and  Anchorage  and  terminates  at  the 
seaport  of  Seward.  The  Alcan  Highway  con- 
nects with  the  Alaska  highway  system  to  al- 
low automobile  transportation  from  the 
other  continental  states  through  Canada  to 
the  Fairbanks  and  Anchorage  areas.  This 
Is  supplemented  by  the  Alaska  Perry  system, 
which  services  cities  along  the  southwest 
coastal  regions  from  Prince  Rupert.  B.C.  at 
the  south  terminal,  to  Haines  and  Skagway 
as  the  northern  terminals.  The  Interna- 
tional Airport  at  Fairbanks  provides  facilities 
for  major  Jet  airline  service  with  state,  na- 
tional and  international  connections. 

SCHOOL    ESTABLISHED    IN    ISIT 

By  an  act  approved  in  1915.  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress reserved  land  In  the  Tanana  Valley  and 
granted  It  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska  for 
support  of  a  territorial  college  and  school  of 
mines.  The  territorial  legislature  in  1917 
accepted  this  grant  of  land  and  created  The 
Alaska  Agricultural  College  and  School  of 
Mines.  This  corporation,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  board  of  trustees,  appointed  Charles 
E.  Bimnell  as  Its  first  president;  It  was  dedi- 
cated and  formally  opened  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  six  students  in  1922. 

In  1935  the  Alaska  Agricultural  College  and 
School  of  Mines  became  the  University  of 
Alaska  imder  the  direction  of  a  board  of 
regents.  At  this  time,  the  university  was 
granted  accreditation  by  the  Northwest  As- 
sociation of  Secondary  and  Higher  Schools. 
Tbe  geological  engineering  and  mining  en- 
gineering ctu-rlculums  are  accredited  by  th« 
engineering  councU  for  professional  develop- 


Wlth  the  rapid  growth  of  student  enroll- 
ment, professional  staff,  and  physical  plant 
facilities  needed  to  serve  all  the  public  edu- 
cational requirements  of  the  entire  state,  the 
university  was  reorganized  in  1960  to  Include 
six  academic  colleges  and  the  division  of 
statewide  services.  The  academic  colleges 
Include:  arts  and  letters:  behavioral  sciences 
and  education;  biological  sciences  and  renew- 
able resotu'ces;  business,  economics  and 
government;  earth  sciences  and  mineral  in- 
dustry; and  mathematics,  physical  sciences, 
and  engineering. 

The  university's  Instrumental  facilities  are 
augnnented  by  research  units  which  include: 
Alaska  Agricultural  Exprlment  Station; 
Alaska  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit; 
Geophysical  Institute:  Institute  of  Arctic 
Biology;  Institute  of  Marine  Sciences:  Insti- 
tute of  Business.  Economics  and  Government 
Research;  Mineral  Industry  Research  Labora- 
tory; Arctic  Research  Laboratory,  Point  Bar- 
row; Alaska  Water  Pollution  Control  Labora- 
tory; Arctic  Environmental  Engineering 
Laboratory;  and  Institute  of  Water  Resources 
Research. 

GRAODATS   PROGRAM   IS  AVAILABLE 

With  the  unlverslty-wlde  reorganization 
Into  six  academic  colleges,  the  school  of 
mines,  located  In  the  Alfred  H.  Brooks  Me- 
morial Building,  became  the  college  of  earth 
sciences  and  mineral  Industry,  consisting  of 
the  departments  of  geology  and  mineral  en- 
gineering. Within  this  framework,  the  col- 
lege offers  programs  leading  to  the  B.S.  de- 
grees In  geology,  geological  engineering,  and 
mining  engineering.  Graduate  programs 
leading  to  the  M.S.  degree  are  available  In  the 
fields  of  geology,  mineral  industry  manage- 
ment, and  mineral  preparation  engineering. 
A  Ph.  D.  Is  offered  In  geology  and  a  profes- 
sional degree,  mining  engineer,  may  be  earned 
by  engineering  graduates  of  the  college. 

The  department  of  mineral  engineering  of 
the  college  places  emphasis  upon  engineering 
as  It  applies  to  the  development  and  exploita- 
tion of  mineral  resources  In  the  education 
and  training  of  the  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate students  who  will  be  tomorrow's  leaders 
In  this  Industry.  To  this  end,  the  curriculum 
Is  designed  to  provide  a  soimd  foundation  In 
the  basic  sciences  and  engineering  sciences, 
analysis,  and  design  needed  for  creative 
thinking  and  application  of  engineering  prin- 
ciples In  solving  practical  problems  and  In 
advancing  technology.  In  addition,  a  back- 
ground In  the  htimanlstlc-soclal  sciences  and 
communication  is  emphasized  to  prepare 
graduates  for  assiunlng  their  responsibilities 
In  civic  affairs  as  well  as  In  the  Industry. 

A  curriculum,  In  order  to  offer  a  challeng- 
ing and  comprehensive  educational  program 
must  have  a  well  balanced  faculty  for  pro- 
gressive Instruction.  There  are  six  full-time 
staff  members  in  the  instructional  and  asso- 
ciated research  program  of  the  department. 
Several  are  registered  professional  engineers 
and  each  has  had  practical  engineering  ex- 
perience to  augment  the  theoretical  concepts 
of  his  academic  training.  The  faculty  mem- 
bers have  diverse  areas  of  specialization 
which  results  in  continual  upgrading  of  the 
academic  and  research  programs 

Major  progress  has  been  made  within  the 
department  and  the  university  relative  to 
Instrtmientatlon  and  equipment  necessary  In 
laboratory  facilities  of  a  modem  mineral 
engineering  program.  These  include:  X-ray 
diffraction  and  spectrometry;  emission  spec- 
trograph with  full-scale  recording  micro- 
photometer;  electron  microscope;  ventilation 
laboratory;  beneflclatlon  laboratory  with 
bench  scale  and  pilot  plant  equipment;  geo- 
chemlcal  and  geophysical  exploration  equip- 
ment; and  IBM  1620  and  360  computer 
facilities. 

RESEARCH    EMPHASIZED 

A  research  program  leading  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Alaska's  mineral  resources  must  be 


continued  at  an  Increased  rate  to  assure  a 
vigorous  and  dynamic  development  of  this 
Industry.  Through  its  framework  of  profes- 
sional personnel  and  physical  facilities,  the 
university  has  the  responsibility  not  only  for 
teaching,  but  also  for  research  and  for  service 
to  prospectors  and  mine  owners.  If  the  min- 
eral Industry  Is  to  assume  Its  basic  role  In 
Alaska's  growing  economy. 

Realizing  that  current  investment  In 
minerals  research  Is  a  sotmd  practice  that 
will  pay  dividends  In  the  future,  the  1963 
State  legislature  established  the  mineral  re- 
search laboratory  to  function  in  conjunction 
with  the  academic  activities  of  the  depart- 
ment of  mineral  engineering.  This  facility 
Is  dedicated  to  the  expansion  and  diversi- 
fication of  the  mineral  economy  of  the  state 
through  a  program  of  applied  and  basic 
research. 

The  association  of  Instructional  and  re- 
search programs,  In  which  faculty  members 
are  encouraged  to  have  Joint  appointments, 
results  In:  a  continual  Improvement  of  the 
undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  of 
study;  the  development  of  new  educational 
areas  within  the  total  mineral  Industry  dis- 
cipline; an  Increased  educational  growth  of 
the  students  by  their  participation  and  as- 
sociation; and  a  stimulating  Influence  on 
the  teaching  and  research  efforts  of  the  pro- 
fessional staff.  Present  and  futtire  Interests 
of  staff  members  are  in  the  areas  of  mineral 
exploration,  mining  operations,  mineral 
benefication,  mineral  economics,  coal  Utiliza- 
tion, rock  mechanics,  and  computer  appli- 
cations. 

riNANCIAL  AIDS  AVAILABUI 

Financial  aid  for  the  needy  and  Industrious 
studenlf  Is  available  In  many  forms.  Nu- 
merous scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to 
students  of  the  university  by  various  In- 
dividuals and  or.ganii-atlonB,  with  some  of 
these  designated  specifically  to  students  en- 
rolled In  the  College  of  Earth  Sciences  and 
Mineral  Industry.  The  university  also  has 
several  loan  funds  to  which  a  student  may 
apply  for  financial  assistance  In  emergency 
situations.  Part-time  employment  on  both 
a  steady  and  intermittent  basis  is  available 
on  and  off  campus  for  those  students  who 
find  It  necessary  to  tmderwrlte  some  of  their 
expenses. 

Summer  employment  within  the  Industry 
has  reached  the  stage  where  requests  for 
student  employees  for  prospecting  and  ex- 
ploration programs  can  no  longer  be  met  by 
the  available  students  within  the  college. 
Accessibility  of  aid  and  Job  opportunities  are 
such  that  a  student  with  the  proper  ambi- 
tion and  incentive  can  finance  his  college 
education. 

OTHEB    MINTRAL    PBOOEAMS    OrrXRED 

In  keeping  with  its  functions  of  service 
and  continuing  education  throughout  the 
entire  state,  the  University  of  Alaska, 
through  its  Division  of  Statewide  Services, 
presents  many  credit  and  noncredlt  educa- 
tional programs  and  special  services.  One 
such  program  of  miniiig  extension  cotu-ses 
gives  basic  training  to  Interested  persons  In 
various  phases  of  the  mineral  industry. 
These  noncredlt  courses,  usually  taught  by 
graduates  of  the  college  of  earth  sciences  and 
mineral  Industry,  are  presented  each  year  in 
various  communities  throughout  Alaska,  and 
are  designed  to  present  the  practical  aspects 
of  geology,  mineralogy,  prospecting,  explora- 
tion and  mining. 

A  mineral  technician  program  has  been 
initiated  In  the  department  of  mineral  engi- 
neering for  training  of  native  Alaskans  as 
technicians  In  the  many  facets  of  the  mineral 
Industry.  This  program,  financed  by  the 
Employment  Assistance  Division  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  currently  Involves  s 
9  months'  training  program  for  16  Eskimos 
of  the  Seward  Peninsula  area.    Participants 
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of  this  progriun  have  been  tentatively  guar- 
anteed employment  by  a  major  mining  com- 
pany upon  successful  completion  of  the 
course  of  study.  Future  plana  call  for  the 
expansion  of  this  program  Into  a  2-year  as- 
sociate det?ree  currlculunx  In  mineral  tech- 
nology 

FUTUHB  PROMISINO 

Since  a  basic  mining  industry  Is  recog- 
nized as  vital  to  the  economic  growth  of 
the  State,  the  university  administration  and 
the  State  legisltiture  have  always  fostered 
the  policy  of  supporting  the  academic  and 
resedjch  facUitles  of  this  college.  Recent 
increased  activity  In  the  minerals  field  In 
Aiasica  indicates  that  an  expansion  of  these 
programs  can  be  anticipated  with  a  grow- 
ing and  chaliengmg  future  for  Its  graduates. 

Te<-hiiicai  competency  and  versatility  Is 
indicated  m  the  past  educational  roll  of  the 
college  Ahen  viewing  the  professional  poel- 
tlons  of  a  representative  List  of  alumni: 

Esitll  Anderson,  vice  president,  Grandvlew 
Mines  .aid  Little  Squaw  Mining  Co. 

E.arl  H.  Beistline.  dean.  College  of  Earth 
Sciences  and  Mineral  Industry,  University  of 
.\ku5ka. 

Richard  A  Downing,  cximmlssloner  of  pub- 
lic worics.  State  of  .Maska. 

Charles  Herbert,  deputy  commissioner  of 
natural  resources,  State  of  Alaslsa. 

Stanley  Lefond,  st.itT  geologist,  Diamond 
AikaU  Co. 

Robert  Marovelll,  Mine  E.xamlnatlon  and 
Exploration  Engineer.  U.-S    Bureau  of  Mines. 

Patrick  H  O'Neill,  executive  vice  president. 
International  Mining  Corp. 

William  O'Neii,  mining  consultant  and  vice 
president.  University  of  Alaslca  Board  of  Re- 
gents. 

Joseph  Riendl.  owner  Geophysical  Con- 
sulting Service 

Peter  O.  Sandvik.  geologist.  International 
Minerals  and  Chemical  Corp 

Raymond  L  Smith  president,  Michigan 
Tecimological  University. 

H.xrold  Strandberg.  mine  jwner  and  Alaska 
State  legislator. 

Brure  I.  Thomas,  mine  examination  and 
exploration  engineer.  US.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Bert  W  Viu-nell,  assistant  chief  metallur- 
gist. Reisner  Metals  Inc. 

James  A.  Williams,  director.  Division  of 
Mines  and  Minerals,  State  of  .\laska. 

Ernest  Wolff,  assistant  professor  of  geology, 
Colorado  State  University. 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING  SUPPORTS 
\-OLU'NT.ARY  FAMILY  PLANNING 
LEGISLATION 

Mr  TYDINGS  Mr  Pi-esident.  last 
Thursday  I  was  privileged  to  keynote  the 
conference  on  population  problems  spon- 
sored by  Planned  Parenthood-World 
Population  The  highlight  of  the  con- 
ference was  the  banquet,  at  which  the 
Reverend  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was 
presented  the  Margaret  Santjer  Award. 

Dr  King  was,  unfortunately,  unable  to 
be  present,  but  his  lovely  wife  accepted 
whe  award  for  him  and  read  the  remarks 
he  had  prepared  for  the  occasion.  Dr. 
Kind's  statement  is  both  eloquent  and 
.significant.  Its  eloquence  shines  forth 
fr.im  every  paragraph.  In  careful, 
measured  tones.  Dr  King  describes  the 
st.nking  similarity  between  Dr.  Margaret 
Sanger's  fight  for  recognition  and  the 
Negi-o's  stnaggle  for  equality. 

The  .significance  of  Dr.  King's  remarks 
Is  that  he  puts  to  rest.  I  hope  once  and 
for  all.  the  caiiard  that  those  who  advo- 
cate roIunt.ar>-  family  planning  are  some- 
how seeking  to  limit  the  proportion  of 
Neiiroes  m  our  country. 


Dr.  King  wisely  points  out  that  all 
poor,  both  black  and  white  do  not  plan 
their  families: 

The  Negro  constitutes  half  the  poor  of  the 
Nation.  Like  all  poor,  Negro  and  white,  they 
have  many  unwanted  children.  This  Is  a 
cruel  evil  they  urgently  need  to  control. 
There  Is  scarcely  anything  more  tragic  In 
human  life  than  a  child  who  Is  not  wanted. 
That  which  should  be  a  blessing  becomes  a 
curse  for  parent  and  child.  There  Is  nothing 
Inherent  In  the  Negro  mentality  which  creates 
this  condition.  Their  praverty  causes  It. 
When  Negroes  have  been  able  to  ascend  eco- 
nomically, statistics  reveal  they  plan  their 
families  with  even  greater  care  than  whites. 
Negroes  of  higher  economic  and  educational 
status  actually  have  fewer  children  than 
white  families  In  the  same  circumstances. 

He  categorically  rejects  the  notion  that 
the  Negro  can  achieve  greater  political 
strength  through  greater  numbers. 

Some  commentators  point  out  that  with 
present  birth  rates  It  will  not  be  long  before 
Negroes  are  a  majority  In  many  of  the  major 
cities  of  the  Nation.  As  a  consequence,  they 
can  be  expected  to  take  political  control,  and 
many  people  are  apprehensive  at  this  proe- 
I>ect. 

Negroes  do  not  seek  political  control  by 
this  means.  They  seek  only  what  they  are 
entitled  to  and  do  not  wish  for  any  domina- 
tion purchased  at  a  cost  of  human  misery. 
Negroes  were  once  bred  by  slave  owners  to 
be  sold  as  merchandise.  They  do  not  wel- 
come any  solution  which  Involves  popula- 
tion breeding  as  a  weapon.  They  are  In- 
stinctively sympathetic  to  all  who  offer 
methods  that  will  Improve  their  lives  and 
offer  them  fair  opportunity  to  develop  and 
advance  as  all  other  people  In  our  society. 

These  are  some  of  the  highlights  of 
his  statement,  but  the  entire  text  well 
merits  careful  study.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  King's 
statement  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  Dklivebed  by  Mrs.  Mabtin  Luther 
King,  Jr..  in  Behalt  or  the  Reverend 
Martin  LtrrHKR  King,  Jr..  Thursday,  May 
5,  1966,  National  CoNrsRENCE  on  Family 
Planning,  Washinoton,  D.C. 
Dxirlng  the  past  several  weeks  the  press 
has  been  filled  with  reports  of  sightings  of 
flying  saucers.  While  we  need  not  give 
credence  to  these  stories,  they  allow  our 
Imagination  to  speculate  on  how  visitors 
from  outer  space  would  Judge  us.  I  am 
afraid  they  would  be  stuplfled  at  our  con- 
duct. They  would  observe  that  for  death 
planning  we  spend  billions  to  create  engines 
and  strategies  for  war.  They  woxild  also 
observe  that  we  spend  millions  to  prevent 
death  by  disease  and  other  causes.  Finally 
they  would  observe  that  we  spend  paltry 
sums  for  population  planning,  even  though 
Its  spontaneous  growth  Is  an  urgent  threat 
to  life  on  our  planet.  Our  visitors  from 
outer  space  could  be  forgiven  If  they  re- 
ported home  that  our  planet  Is  Inhabited 
by  a  race  of  Insane  men  whose  futxire  Is 
bleak  and  uncertain. 

There  Is  no  human  clrctunstance  more 
tragic  than  the  persisting  existence  of  a 
harmful  condition  for  which  a  remedy  Is 
readily  available.  Family  planning,  to  relate 
population  to  world  resources.  Is  possible, 
practical  and  necessary.  Unlike  plagues  of 
the  Dark  Ages  or  contemporary  diseases  we 
do  not  yet  understand,  the  modern  plague  of 
overpopulation  Is  soluble  by  means  we  have 
discovered  and  with  resources  we  possess. 


What  Is  lacking  Is  not  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  solution  but  universal  consclousneas 
of  the  gravity  of  the  problem  and  education 
of  the  billions  who  are  Its  victims. 

It  Is  easier  for  a  Negro  to  understand  a 
social  paradox  because  he  has  lived  so  long 
with  evils  that  could  be  eradicated  but  were 
perpetuated  by  Indifference  or  Ignorance. 
The  Negro  finally  had  to  devise  unique  meth- 
ods to  deal  with  his  problem  and  perhaps 
the  measure  of  success  he  Is  realizing  can  be 
an  Inspiration  to  others  coping  with  tena- 
cious social  problems. 

In  our  struggle  for  equality  we  were  con- 
fronted with  the  reality  that  many  millions 
of  people  were  essentially  Ignorant  of  our 
conditions  or  refused  to  face  unpleasant 
truths.  The  hard  core  bigot  was  merely  one 
of  our  adversaries.  The  millions  who  were 
blind  to  our  plight  had  to  be  compelled  to 
face  the  social  evil  their  Indifference  per- 
mitted to  flourish. 

After  centuries  of  relative  silence  and  en- 
forced acceptance  we  adapted  a  technique  of 
exposing  the  problem  by  direct  and  dramatic 
methods.  We  had  confidence  that  when  we 
awakened  the  Nation  to  the  Immorality  and 
evil  of  Inequality  there  would  be  an  upsurge 
of  conscience  followed  by  remedial  action. 

We  knew  that  there  were  solutions  and 
that  the  majority  of  the  Nation  were  ready 
for  them.  Yet  we  also  knew  that  the  exist- 
ence of  solutions  would  not  automatically 
operate  to  alter  conditions.  We  had  to  or- 
ganize, not  only  arguments,  but  people  in  the 
millions  for  action.  Finally  we  had  to  be 
prepared  to  accept  all  the  consequences  In- 
volved In  dramatizing  our  grievances  In  the 
unique  style  we  had  devised. 

There  is  a  striking  kinship  between  our 
movement  and  Margaret  Sanger's  early  el- 
forts.  She,  like  we,  saw  the  horrifying  con- 
ditions of  ghetto  life.  Like  we,  she  knew 
that  aU  of  society  Is  poisoned  by  cancerous 
slums.  Like  we.  she  was  a  direct  actlon- 
1st — a  nonviolent  reslster.  She  was  willing 
to  accept  scorn  and  abuse  until  the  truth 
she  saw  was  revealed  to  the  millions.  At 
the  turn  of  the  century  she  went  Into  the 
sl\mis  and  set  up  a  birth  control  clinic,  and 
for  this  deed  she  went  to  Jail  because  she  was 
violating  an  unjust  law.  Tet  the  years  have 
justified  her  actions.  She  launched  a  move- 
ment which  Is  obeying  a  higher  law  to  pre- 
serve human  life  under  human  conditions. 
Margaret  Sanger  had  to  commit  what  was 
then  called  a  crime.  In  order  to  enrich  hu- 
manity, and  today  we  honor  her  courage  and 
vision  for  without  them  there  would  have 
been  no  beginning.  Our  sure  beginning  in 
the  struggle  for  equality  by  nonviolent  direct 
action  may  not  have  been  so  resolute  with- 
out the  tradition  established  by  Margaret 
Sanger  and  people  like  her.  Negroes  have 
no  mere  academic  nor  ordinary  Interest  in 
family  planning.  They  have  a  special  and 
urgent  concern. 

Recently,  the  subject  of  Negro  family  life 
has  received  extensive  attention.  Unfortu- 
nately studies  have  overemphasized  the 
problem  of  the  Negro  male  ego  and  almost  en- 
tirely Ignored  the  most  serious  element — Ne- 
gro migration.  Dtirlng  the  past  half  century, 
Negroes  have  migrated  on  a  massive  scale, 
transplanting  millions  from  rural  communi- 
ties to  crammed  urban  ghettoes.  In  their 
migration,  as  with  all  migrants,  they  carried 
with  them  the  folkways  of  the  countryside 
Into  an  Inhospitable  city  slum.  The  size 
of  family  that  may  have  been  appropriate 
and  tolerable  on  a  manually  cultivated  farm 
was  carried  over  to  the  jammed  streets  of 
the  ghetto.  In  all  respects,  Negroes  were 
atomized,  neglected,  and  discriminated 
against. 

Tet  the  worst  omission  was  the  absence  of 
Institutions  to  accUmat*  them  to  their  new 
environment.  Margaret  Sanger,  who  offered 
an  Important  Institutional  remedy,  was  un- 
fortunately Ignored  by  social  and  political 
leaders  In  this  period.    In  consequence,  Negro 


folkways  In  family  size  persisted.  The  prob- 
lem was  compounded  when  unrestrained  ex- 
ploitation and  discrimination  accented  the 
bewilderment  of  the  newcomer  and  high  rates 
of  Illegitimacy  and  fragile  family  relatlon- 
shlpis  resulted. 

For  the  Negro,  therefore,  Intelligent  guides 
to  family  planning  are  a  profoundly  Im- 
portant Ingredient  In  his  quest  for  security 
and  a  decent  life.  There  are  mountainous 
obstacles  still  separating  Negroes  from  a 
normal  existence.  Yet  one  element  in  stabi- 
lizing his  life  would  be  an  understanding  of, 
and  easy  access  to,  the  means  to  develop  a 
family  related  In  size  to  his  community  en- 
vironment and  to  the  Income  potential  he 
can  command. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  the  Negro  will 
solve  all  his  problems  through  planned 
parenthood.  His  problems  are  far  more 
complex,  encompassing  economic  security, 
education,  freedom  from  discrimination, 
decent  housing  and  access  to  culture.  Yet 
If  family  planning  Is  sensible  It  can  facilitate 
or  at  least  not  be  an  obstacle  to  the  solution 
of  the  many  profound  problems  that  plague 
him. 

The  Negro  constitutes  half  the  poor  of  the 
Nation.  Like  all  poor,  Negro  and  white, 
they  have  many  unwanted  children.  This 
Is  a  cruel  evil  they  urgently  need  to  control. 
There  Is  scarcely  anything  more  tragic  In 
human  life  than  a  child  who  Is  not  wanted. 
That  which  should  be  a  blessing  becomes  a 
curse  for  parent  and  child.  There  Is  noth- 
ing Inherent  In  the  Negro  mentality  which 
creates  this  condition.  Their  poverty  causes 
It.  When  Negroes  have  been  able  to  ascend 
economically,  statistics  reveal  they  plan  their 
families  with  even  greater  care  than  whites. 
Negroes  of  higher  economic  and  educational 
status  actually  have  fewer  children  than 
white  families  In   the  same  circumstances. 

Some  commentators  point  out  that  with 
present  birth  rates  it  will  not  be  long  before 
Negroes  are  a  majority  In  many  of  the  major 
cities  of  the  Nation.  As  a  consequence,  they 
can  be  expected  to  take  political  control,  and 
many  people  are  apprehensive  at  this 
prospect.  Negroes  do  not  seek  political  con- 
trol by  this  means.  They  seek  only  what 
they  are  entitled  to  and  do  not  wish  for  any 
domination  purchased  at  a  cost  of  human 
misery.  Negroes  were  once  bred  by  slave 
owners  to  be  sold  as  merchandise.  They  do 
not  welcome  any  solution  which  Involves 
population  breeding  as  a  weapon.  They  are 
Instinctively  sympathetic  to  all  who  offer 
methods  that  will  Improve  their  lives  and 
offer  them  fair  opportunity  to  develop  and 
advance  as  all  other  people  In  our  society. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  natural  allies  of 
those  who  seek  to  Inject  any  forms  of  plan- 
ning In  our  society  that  enrich  life  and 
guarantee  the  right  to  exist  In  freedom  and 
dignity. 

For  these  constructive  movements  we  are 
prepared  to  give  our  energies  and  consistent 
support,  because  In  the  need  for  family 
planning,  Negro  and  white  have  a  common 
bond:  and  together  we  can  and  should  unite 
our  strength  for  the  wise  preservation,  not 
Of  races  In  general,  but  of  the  one  race  we 
sll  constitute — the  human  race. 


THE  NEED  FOR  REFORM  IN  LATIN 
AMERICAN   UNIVERSITIES 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  addressed  the  Senate  recently  on  some 
of  the  problems  which  face  the  demo- 
cratic governments  of  Latin  America,  one 
of  the  things  I  pointed  out  was  the  need 
for  reform  in  the  universities. 

For  some  time,  it  has  been  well  known 
and  well  documented  that  many  Latin 
American  universities  are  centers  for 
Communist  agitation. 

An  exceUent  survey  of  this  problem 
appears  in  the  May  issue  of  Elks  maga- 


zine. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  article,  written  by  Charles  W. 
Wiley  and  Richard  J.  Booklet,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Latin  Campuses:    Study  in  Red 
(By  Charles  W.  Wiley  and  Richard  J.  Bocklet) 

"Make  no  mistake — the  Communists  have 
launched  a  major  campaign  to  conquer  South 
America."  The  speaker,  a  high  ranking  offi- 
cer, is  an  expert  on  insurrectionary  warfare 
with  the  U.S.  Southern  Defense  Command 
based  In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  "But  this 
war  Is  different.  The  enemy  thinks  not  only 
In  terms  of  companies  and  battalions,  but  In 
university  clubs  and  student  organizations. 
Communist  student  leaders  are  the  captains 
In  their  order  of  battle." 

After  careful  study  of  the  situation  In 
Latin  America,  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodo,  In 
an  Introduction  to  a  Senate  report,  stated: 
"Although  writers  and  commentators  have 
been  prone  to  skirt  the  Issue,  the  Commu- 
nists have  succeeded  In  massively  Infiltrating 
the  student  movements  In  Latin  American 
countries." 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  warned  the 
Organization  of  American  States  at  a  con- 
ference In  Rio  de  Janeiro  that  Latin  Amer- 
ica was  "not  yet  free  from  the  same  threat 
of  a  'war  of  liberation'  [such  as  the  one) 
raging  In  Vietnam." 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  In  a  recent 
speech  on  "The  Threat  of  Communism  to 
Latin  America,"  made  clear  the  Importance 
of  the  situation  to  the  United  States:  "How- 
ever much  80  It  may  sound,  this  subject  is 
not  one  of  just  academic  relevance  to  you 
or  to  any  American  citizen.  The  subject  Is 
remote.  If  at  all,  only  In  a  geographic  sense. 
It  has  a  very  direct  and  Immediate  bearing 
on  your  future. 

"The  Intensification  of  the  Communist 
threat  In  Latin  America,  and  the  dispro- 
portionately heavy  allocation  of  resources 
dedicated  by  the  Communists  to  Latin 
America,  Is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  geo- 
graphic proximity  and  the  strategic  economic 
and  political  relation  of  Latin  America  to 
the  United  States." 

The  Communlsrts  know  that  It  takes  more 
than  a  Castro  hiding  In  the  hills  to  carry 
off  a  revolution.  They  realize  that  their 
"spontaneous  uprisings"  must  be  carefully 
organized  and  expertly  led,  for  which  the 
leadership  rarely  comes  from  among  the 
peasants  and  slumdwellers  who  supposedly 
are  the  backbone  of  a  revolution. 

It  Is  Important  to  recognize,  too,  that  uni- 
versity students  In  Latin  America  (and  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  world)  are  not  like  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States.  Here,  they  are 
preparing  themselves  for  a  satisfactory  place 
In  society  that,  by  and  large,  they  want  to 
preeerve.  But  in  "underdeveloped"  Latin 
America.  It  Is  not  difficult  for  agitators  to 
convince  students  that  they  have  a  stake  In 
changing  the  system. 

To  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  danger 
south  of  the  border,  one  must  give  pri- 
mary consideration  to  what's  going  on  In 
the  universities,  traditionally  the  centers  of 
unrest. 

Based  on  numerous  Interviews  with  Com- 
munist and  non-Communist  students,  pro- 
fessors, and  university  officials  throughout 
Latin  America,  we  found,  on  sep>arate  trips 
covering  the  entire  area,  that  Reds  have  cap- 
tured many  university  student  bodies  and 
have  made  deep  Inroads  In  nearly  all.  Se- 
curity officials  and  experts  on  communism 
confirmed  our  findings. 

Students  are  both  the  shock  troops  and 
the  officer  cadre  of  the  Communist  Latin 
America  command  In  Its  campaign  to  con- 
quer the  Western  Hemisphere's  soft,  southern 
underbelly.  This  growing  armv  of  young 
men  and  wcHuen  numbers  in  the  tens  at 


thousands — with  up  to  20,000  presently 
undergoing  training  In  Cuba,  the  So%'let 
Union,  East  Europe,  Red  China,  and  Vietnam. 
Students  on  many  Latin  American  cam- 
puses openly  proclaim  support  for  the  guer- 
rillas and  for  the  downfall  of  the  Govern- 
ment. They  are  the  background  of  rebel 
movements,  and  guerrilla  ranks  usually  sweU 
during  vacation  months.  In  the  cities,  stu- 
dents carry  on  terrorist  campaigns.  They 
rob  banks  and  other  businesses  to  finance 
guerrilla  operations,  kidnap  wealthy  citizens, 
plant  bombs,  and  assassinate  police  and  Oov- 
emment  authorities.  U.S.  embassies  and 
American-owned  businesses  are  si>eclal  tar- 
gets of  student  terrorist  attacks. 

One  Latin  counterintelligence  officer  re- 
sponsible for  keeping  track  of  Communist 
penetrations  In  the  universities,  told  us: 
"We  didn't  take  this  problem  seriously  for 
a  long  time — too  long.  We  thought  of  our 
radical  students  as  'children  passing  through 
a  phase.'  But  suddenly  we  realize  that 
many  of  our  'children'  are  trained  klUers, 
organized  to  take  over  our  country.  The  big 
question  Is  whether  we've  made  the  dis- 
covery In  time  to  turn  the  tide." 

One  of  his  colleagues  warned:  "I  hope  I'm 
wrong,  but  I'm  convinced  that  you  North 
Americans  will  face  the  same  problem  In  the 
future." 

For  many  years  Latin  students,  especially 
freshmen  and  sophs,  became  radicals  as  an 
outlet  for  adolescent  exuberance.  There  was 
little  guidance  or  organization,  and  no  re- 
alistic future  outside  the  university  for  com- 
munists. Most  of  the  student  extremists  of 
the  1930's,  1940'B,  and  1950's  are  moderateb 
today.    But  the  picture  Is  changing. 

Campus  recruitment  and  the  use  of  stu- 
dents for  the  Communist  cause  Is  now  a 
smooth  operation,  well  directed  and  orga- 
nized. While  it  Is  still  true  that  many  stu- 
dents recruited  Into  Communist  ranks  as 
freshmen  start  slipping  away  In  their  Junior 
and  senior  years,  the  number  who  stay  on 
the  Red  path  through  college  and  beyond  Is 
steadily  Increasing.  The  cry  "Revolution" 
Is  no  longer  an  empty  call  to  arms. 

Communist  leaders  and  guerrilla  chiefs 
throughout  the  continent  are  heroes  on  the 
campus,  and  future  leaders  are  the  primary 
target  of  Communist  recruiters  In  the  univer- 
sities. Student  agitators  who  can  whip  up 
anti-Government  and  hate-U.S.  demonstra- 
tions on  cue  from  the  Communist  hierarchy 
will  probably  do  just  as  well  later  organising 
peasants  and  poor  urban  workers  for  the  Red 
cause.  Students  who  can  Instigate  bloody 
riots  that  not  only  embarrass  but  sometimes 
threaten  governments,  as  has  happened  In 
nearly  every  Latin  American  country,  possess 
a  talent  that  Is  crucial  for  the  success  of 
Communist  revolutionary  plans. 

Miguel  Rotalde,  former  mayor  of  Peru's 
main  port  of  Callao  and,  until  recently  a 
Minister  of  Government,  said  flatly;  "The 
universities  are  the  main  source  of  Com- 
munist action  In  Peru."  Rotalde  made  the 
statement  last  year.  Just  after  Peru  was 
forced  to  declare  a  state  of  siege  because  of 
Commimlst  guerrilla  and  terror  activity. 

Once  a  student  has  proven  himself  on 
campus  he  has  carved  out  a  future  with  the 
Communist  Party.  In  some  cases  he  will  be 
allowed  to  do  p>oetgraduate  work  at  party 
expense.  Many  will  be  given  military  train- 
ing to  operate  in  the  hills  as  guerrlUas.  Some 
will  be  assigned  to  Jobs  In  labor  unions  and 
the  communications  media.  Since  the  Com- 
munists have  long  established  themselves  In 
the  Ministries  of  Education,  they  are  often 
able  to  place  graduates  In  Important  teach- 
ing posts  in  high  schools  and  universities. 
Through  party-arranged  Jobs  or  heavy  sub- 
sidization from  Red  funds,  the  young  Com- 
munists achieve  a  much -sought-after  sta- 
bility In  a  generally  precarious  economic 
situation. 

Communists,  because  of  their  training  and 
resources,  are  even  more  powerful  than  their 
actual  numbers  would  Indicate.    Democratic 
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forces  lack  the  dedication  and  organization 
of  the  Reds  Most  students,  although  non- 
Communist,  find  little  time  for  politics,  and 
the  tield  Is  left  wide  open  for  the  extremlsta. 
Students  follow  world  events,  often  col- 
ored by  Communist  projxiganda,  and  many 
feel  that  history  l3  on  the  side  of  commu- 
nism. Castro  Is  the  symbol  of  that  tide  In 
Latin  America.  But  event*  anywhere  on  the 
globe  can  also  Influence  the  situation.  Every 
Vietcong  victory  speeds  up  the  bandwagon, 
ai.d  a  US  retreat  In  Vietnam  could  trigger 
a  hemlsptierlc  '  war  of  national  liberation." 
Representative  Armistud  Selden,  of  Ala- 
baxii.i.  warned  in  a  recent  speech:  "The  ag- 
gressors' target  Is  not  simply  the  sphere  of 
southeast  Asia  It  Is  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Were  we  to  take  the  easy  course  In 
Vietnam  we  would  soon  be  faced  with  Viet- 
nam-type subversion  and  agsfresslon  by  Com- 
mxinlst  and  Communist-Inspired  enemies  of 
freedom  throughout  Latin  America. 

"As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
of  Inter-American  Affairs.  I  know  the  vola- 
tile nature  of  that  threat.  The  Conrununista 
and  their  friend.s  in  Central  and  South 
America — encouraged  and  aided  by  Peking — 
would  need  only  the  indication  that  the 
American  will  to  resist  in  Vietnam  was 
weakening  We  would  then  witness  a  quan- 
tum jump  in  the  Communist  technique  of 
so-called  wars  of  national  liberation.  Our 
own  hemisphere  would  be  the  battlefield." 

Latin  students  look  to  Fidel  Castro  for 
Inspiration  and  guidance.  Hla  own  revolu- 
tion took  Its  ideological  base  and  leadership 
from  Havana  University,  and  this  enhanced 
student  revolutionary  prestige  throughout 
the  continent. 

The  Castro  influence  on  radical  lAtLn 
youth  Is  Illustrated  by  a  statement  of  Amer- 
Ico  Martin,  former  president  of  Central  Uni- 
versity's Federation  of  Students,  in  Caracas: 
'We  want  to  do  the  same  as  Castro  •  •  *. 
Cuba  showed  the  way  all  the  other  L«tln 
countries   must  go." 

v;;m.^  Espln.  wife  of  Fidel  Castro's  brother 
Raul  and  a  member  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Cuban  Communist  Party,  put 
It  in  more  direct  anti-US.  terms.  In  a  Mos- 
cow speech,  she  boasted:  "If  small  Cuba,  90 
miles  from  North  .\merlcan  imperialism,  has 
been  able  to  maintain  Its  revolution,  all  na- 
tions can  do  so  " 

Cuba  provides  a  meeting  ground  for  all 
Latin  American  Communists,  and  many 
broadcast  to  their  countrymen  via  Radio 
Havana  Students  consider  it  a  mark  of 
distinction  to  have  spent  time  in  Castro 
Cuba  Travel  to  Cuba  is  through  Mexico — 
the  only  Latin  American  country  that  main- 
tains air  .^rvlce  to  Havana.  Prom  there. 
many  continue  on  to  other  Communist 
countries 

.\ni.,.iher  route  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  Eastern 
Europe  and  Asia  Is  through  Paris,  where 
visas  are  issued — but  not  stamped  into  stu- 
dents' passports  It  Is  an  open  secret  that 
campus  Communist? — sometimes  professors, 
or  even  deans — provide  forged  travel  docu- 
ments to  students  wt»iung  to  go  to  Cuba  or 
behind  the  Curtain 

Communist  money  from  Moscow,  Havana, 
Peking,  and  elsewhere  pours  Into  Latin 
America,  much  of  It  for  student  activities. 
For  example  a  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
report  to  Congress  revealed  that  Castro  alone 
has  pumped  over  »i  million  Into  Just 
one  country — Venezuels. — for  subversive 
purposes 

The  Red  bloc  often  outbids  Western  na- 
tion including  the  United  Sta'es  in  offering 
soholarihlps  and  other  privileges  to  promis- 
ing students  Standards  for  study  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  are  much  lower  than  for 
study  in  the  United  States,  and  In  addition 
to  scholarships  ranging  up  to  7  years, 
roundtrip  transportation  Is  proWded,  plus 
room  and  board,  books,  clothing,  and  some 
entertainment  allowances 


At  Red  bloc  universities,  Latin  students 
are  trained  in  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  doctrine,  agi- 
tation, infiltration  tactics,  sabotage,  and 
terrorism.  Guerrilla  warfare  schools  are  the 
speciality  of  Castro  Cuba,  with  an  Increase 
from  10  in  1962  to  more  than  30  In  1966, 
according  to  U.S.  InteUlgence  reports. 
Usually  reliable  reports  place  the  number  at 
more  than  40  today. 

Thousands  of  "graduates"  have  returned 
to  their  countries,  some  to  infiltrate  the 
labor  movement,  government,  and  mass  com- 
munications; others  to  organize  peasant  up- 
risings and  terrorist  activity.  They  have 
even  established  contact  with  dissident 
young  military  men  in  some  countries,  the 
most  notable  being  Lt.  Marco  Antonio  Yon 
Sosa  In  Guatemala.  After  the  failure  of  a 
leftist  coup.  Ton  Sosa  fled  to  the  hills 
where  he  leads  guerrilla  forces,  made  up  of  a 
good   number  of  students. 

Trained  Communists  assigned  to  the  uni- 
versities become  "professional  students,"  and 
often  remain  In  school  until  their  late  thirties 
or  early  forties.  Paid  Communist  function- 
aries, who  devote  full  time  to  their  Job«,  are 
responsible  for  recruiting  new  members,  see- 
ing that  Communists  and  sympathizers  get 
the  Important  student  and  faculty  positions, 
and  general  organizational  work. 

They  use  the  campus  as  a  platform  from 
which  to  agitate  in  every  phase  of  the  na- 
tion's life.  Ocwnmunist  slogans  and  posters 
are  splattered  everywhere.  Campaigns  may 
cover  almost  any  subject.  Perennial  ones  In- 
clude demands  for  expropriating  American- 
owned  property  and  the  release  of  Jailed  sub- 
versives. Often,  the  aglUtion  leads  to  stu- 
dent demonstrations — usually  against  the 
government  or  the  United  States — and,  if  the 
Communist  organizers  do  their  Job  well, 
bloody  riots. 

The  activity  of  the  professional  student 
leaders  Is  well  financed,  and  they  receive 
other  outside  help  such  as  propaganda  ma- 
terial and  expert  advice.  Massive  amounts 
of  free  or  cheap  Communist  pamphlets  and 
books  are  available  for  distribution.  Mimeo- 
graph machines  are  ready  to  quickly  turn 
out  leaflets  to  stir  up  support  for  candidates, 
demonstrations,  protests,  etc.  Professionals, 
trained  in  agitation,  prepare  this  material, 
and  it  is  nearly  always  clever,  with  a  single 
major  point  that  can  be  easily  grasped. 

The  non-Communist  forces  are  seldom  as 
well  organized  or  financed — and  often  are 
not  organized  at  all.  And  even* when  local 
anti-Communists  make  the  effort,  it  is  very 
infrequently  that  they  are  in  the  same  league 
as  the  Reds. 

The  United  States  hasn't  fully  accepted  the 
challenge.  In  dozens  of  programs  we  have 
aimed  at  improving  economic,  social,  and 
political  conditions.  We  have  tried,  often 
successfully,  to  attract  students  to  our  way 
of  life  through  scholarships  and  other  edu- 
cation programs.  But  we  haven't  trained 
IM-ofesslonal  organizers  to  cope  with  Com- 
munist agitators,  and  they  are  as  desper- 
ately needed  as  technicians  and  doctors. 

One  of  the  answers  to  this  problem  may 
well  be  a  U.S.-based  "Freedom  Academy"  that 
would  teach  nonmllitaxy  people  from  free 
world  countries  how  to  flght  Communists  in 
their  partictUar  fields.  The  Cold  'War  Coun- 
cil, a  bipartisan  organization  of  outstanding 
Americans  concerned  with  Communist  po- 
litical warfare,  reported  at  congressional  com- 
mittee hearings  on  the  academy  bill: "Train- 
ing citizens  of  other  nations  is  a  key  factor 
in  achieving  free  world  security."  A  freedom 
academy  bill  narrowly  missed  congressional 
passage  last  year. 

Meanwhile,  the  privately  sponsored  Free- 
dom Studies  Center  is  nearlng  completion 
outside  of  Boston,  Va.  With  similar  alma, 
it  could  make  a  solid  contribution  In 
this  field.  Among  those  cooperating  in  the 
various  projects  of  the  Center  are  the  Ameri- 
can Security  CouncU.  the  American  Legion, 
and  a  large  number  of  unlversltiee  and  other 
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educational  organizations.  It  Is  admlnis- 
tered  by  the  Institute  for  Americiin  Strategy. 
The  battle  is  already  l>elng  fought  on  tbe 
labor  front.  The  AFL-CIO  has  training  pro- 
grams for  Latin  American  trade  unionists 
that  have  contributed  to  many  victories  of 
free  labor  over  Communists. 

The  general  ptolltical  and  economic  atmog. 
phere  on  nearly  all  Latin  American  cam- 
puses has  given  the  Communists  a  big  ad- 
vantage In  attracting  young  people.  The 
"right"  on  the  political  spectnmi  In  most 
universities  is  equivalent  to  left-liberal  In 
the  United  States  and  is  considered  reaction- 
ary. Conservatives,  or  even  moderates  or 
"mlddle-of-the-roaders,"  as  we  use  theae 
terms,  are  almost  unheard  of.  Moving  left, 
the  sj>ectr\im  passes  the  Communists  and 
reaches  the  extreme  radicals  who  are  even 
more  extreme  than  the  Peklng-Une  Com. 
munlsts. 

Paradoxically,  the  Reds  often  have  less 
trouble  winning  over  "right-wing"  student* 
than  the  radicals  who  W£int  Immediate,  all- 
out  revolution.  They  try  to  convince  the  ex- 
tremists that  careful  groundwork  and  prepa- 
ration must  be  undertaken  before  revolution 
has  a  fair  chance  of  success;  that  infiltration 
and  working  through  front  groups  is  neces- 
sary. Many,  aflame  with  impetuous  revolu- 
tionary zeal,  cannot  be  slowed  dov?n,  and  in 
some  cases  they  have  gained  control  of  stu- 
dent groups  by  calling  the  Communists  re- 
actionary. 

Paralleling  the  split  in  Communist  Par- 
ties throughout  the  world,  Latin  Red  stu- 
dents Eu-e  divided  into  pro-Moscow  and  pro- 
Peking  groups,  the  latter  in  the  ascendency. 
But  despite  splits  within  Communists  ranks, 
they  usually  unite  on  major  Issues.  During 
a  crisis,  such  as  In  the  Dominican  Republic, 
they  work  side  by  side.  They  seldom  lose 
sight  of  the  main  objective — the  Communist 
conquest  of  Latin  America. 

Despite  rampant  leftism,  the  United  Stat.; 
has  some  latent  support  on  Latin  American 
campuses.  This  comes  generally  from  the 
more  nonpolltlcal  students,  who  seldom  air 
their  views  in  public.  Those  who  do  are  not 
fiery  public  speakers  and  are  rarely  in  stu- 
dent leadership  positions.  Some  student 
leaders  describe  themselves  as  "demo- 
cratic"— but  this  does  not  mean  pro-Ameri- 
can. They  frequently  criticize  the  United 
States,  but  also  refuse  to  accept  Communist 
dictation.  They  feel  that  both  communism 
and  capitalism  have  equally  undesirable 
aspects. 

This  thinking  was  characterized  at  the 
Pourth  Latin  American  Congress  of  Studer  ; 
(LACS)  held  in  Natal,  Brazil,  in  Octo;: 
1961.  'When  they  couldn't  dominate  the  Con- 
gress, delegates  from  Communist-dominated 
student  federations  walked  out.  Those  re- 
maining, representatives  of  10  democratic 
federations,  issued  a  press  statement  on  their 
position:  "The  Latin  American  student  body 
has  firmly  stated  its  attitude  of  open  struggle 
against  the  imperialist  domination  exerted 
by  the  United  States  over  Latin  America.  It 
has  also  made  clear  that  it  will  not  permit 
oppression  by  one  great  power  to  be  replaced 
by  the  domination  of  another,  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  already  turns  its  ambitious 
eyes  to  Latin  America  with  obvious  voracity." 
On  the  faculty  level,  it  is  imprudent  to 
express  sympathy  for  the  United  States. 
■With  a  precarious  tenure  system,  few  teach- 
ers will  risk  bucking  the  leftist  and  Commu- 
nist trend  on  campus.  Rectors  and  deans. 
who  are  elected  with  student  support,  find 
themselves  In  the  same  situation.  A  teacher 
or  dean  pubUcly  defending  the  United  States 
faces  retaliation  that  can  destroy  his  career. 
In  one  Latin  American  university  the  rec- 
tor was  forced  out  recently  because  his  criti- 
cism of  the  United  States-Dominican  inter- 
vention WEisn't  strong  enough.  This  fear  of 
being  labeled  "Yankee  supporter"  runs  to  t!  • 
top  of  tile  political  structure.  To  avoid  beir.i 
charged  with  being  an  American  puppet,  by 
hla   enemies,    most    political    leaders,   even 
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those  who  are  friendly  to  us,  will  occasionally 
throw  Jabs  at  American  policy. 

Over  the  years,  communism  has  been  sklU- 
fully  pictured  as  the  champion  of  popular 
aspirations  while  capitalism  is  automatically 
associated  with  the  status  quo  and  against 
all  change.  For  a  student  to  proclaim  him- 
self a  Communist  simply  means,  to  many, 
that  he  has  dedicated  himself  to  the  flght 
lor  social  and  economic  Justice. 

On  campus,  leftist  glibly  link  free  enter- 
prise with  self-seeltlng  profiteering,  while 
communism  is  presented  as  having  a  "social 
conscience."  Communism  is  the  opposite  of 
this  cold-blooded  "capitalism" — not  of  free- 
dom. To  be  anti-Communist  on  campus  Is 
to  be  procapltalist. 

This  concept  of  free  enterprise  generally 
holds  true  among  the  teachers,  too. 
Schooled  on  heavy  doses  of  Marxism,  they 
Just  naturally  expound  it  in  their  classrooms. 
Many  of  them  regard  Marxism  as  a  science 
and  are  quite  obliviovis  to  the  political  as- 
pects of  it,  and  it  is  considered  sophisticated 
among  teachers  to  be  Marxists.  Said  one 
Latin  professor:  "Communism  is  even  more 
attractive  to  the  intellectuals  and  the  middle 
class  than  to  the  poor  rural  masses." 

The  status  of  the  university  In  Latin  Amer- 
ican society  makes  it  fertile  ground  for  polit- 
ical intrigues.  The  Spanish  legacy  has  given 
the  university  the  task  of  forging  national 
leaders,  and  It  has  great  prestige  in  the  com- 
munity. Students  are  looked  up  to  as  the 
vanguard  of  the  futvu-e. 

In  only  the  last  two  or  three  decades,  Latin 
America  has  been  slilfting  educational  goals 
from  the  concept  of  an  elite  to  a  mass-based 
society.  While  the  United  States  trans- 
formed the  educational  aim  of  its  universi- 
ties many  years  ago,  Latin  America  is  still 
suffering  the  throes  of  change.  'With  free 
tuition,  the  majority  of  the  students  are 
from  poor  fanollies,  many  of  them  not  pre- 
pared for  college.  All  these  factors  are  a 
help  to  the  Communists. 

Reds,  capitalizing  on  the  traditional  auton- 
omy of  Latin  American  campuses,  have 
turned  imiversities  into  sanctuaries  for 
wanted  subversives  and  depots  for  weapons. 
Students  openly  brag  of  the  arsenals  they 
have  established  In  their  dormitories  and  of 
the  production-line  procedures  they  have  for 
turning  out  Molotov  cocktails. 

When  student  activity  becomes  intoler- 
able, university  autonomy  is  sometimes  for- 
gotten by  government  authorities,  and  the 
campus  becomes  a  battlefield  between  police 
and  Communist-led  students.  The  resulting 
bloodshed  and  antigovernment  propaganda 
works  to  the  advantage  of  the  Communists, 
often  outweighing  whatever  gains  were 
achieved  by  the  raid. 

The  veteran  workhorse  of  International 
communism,  Dolores  Ibarruri  ("La  Paslon- 
arla"  of  Spanish  Civil  War  fame) ,  has  out- 
lined the  Commimlst  blueprint  for  ualng 
students: 

"Conquer  the  students  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, as  they  are  a  very  great  force.  •  •  •  The 
students  are  those  who  best  suit  our  pur- 
poses, because  they  always  struggle  to 
win.  •  •  • 

"A  half  dozen  clear  Ideas  will  suffice  to  in- 
flame the  students.  Tell  them  that  they  are 
intellectuals,  and  that  they  must  shout  in 
favor  of  peace,  and  that  they  do  not  want 
more  wars.  And  promise  them  scholarships 
^d  free  trips  and  aid  in  order  to  advance 

And,  "•  •  •  congratulations  to  the  stu- 
aente,  who  are  advancing  together  through- 
out the  entire  world,  and  who  are  the  van- 
guard." 

The  warning  is  unmistakably  clear;  we 
must  face  the  challenge  squarely  or  risk  dis- 
astrous consequences.  The  entire  hemi- 
sphere is  threatened  by  students  who  are 
cunningly  led  Into  doing  the  work  of  Moscow 
and  Peking,  it  u  easier  to  inflame  destruc- 
Hve  revolutionary  passion  than  to  sell  realls- 
uc  aemocratic  answers  to  very  complex  prob- 


lems.  But  ours  la  the  only  road  that  ulti- 
mately will  bring  to  the  majority  of  Latin 
Americans,  including  students,  what  they 
seek. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE  In  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning  busi- 
ness is  closed. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  1106,  S.  3293. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3293)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
bm,  S.  3293,  be  temporarUy  laid  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  14732,  which  was 
I>assed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  May  9.  It  is  identical  to  the  com- 
panion bill  S.  3293. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  the  bill 
(H.R.  14732)  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  read  twice  by 
its  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  before  the  Senate  and  is  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  H.R.  14732  is  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  Atomic  Energy-  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  year  1967.  This  pro- 
posed legislation  was  reported  out  unan- 
imously by  the  Joint  Committee,  and  was 
passed  by  the  House  yesterday.  It  rep- 
resents the  unanimous  judgment  of 
members  of  our  committee  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  from  both  Houses. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  is  a  prudent 
authorization  bill  which  provides  for  the 
essential  activities  In  our  atomic  energy 
program. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  following  au- 
thorization for  the  AEC: 

For  operating   expenses ♦1,964.138,000 

For  plant  and  capital  equip- 
ment  296,  830,  000 


Total  authorization...     2,  269,  968, 000 

This  represents  a  reduction  of  about 
$15  million  from  the  amount  requested  by 
the  AEC.  By  way  of  comparison,  the 
total  AEC  authorization  our  committee 
has  recommended  for  fiscal  year  1967  is 


$295,563,000  less  than  the  authorization 
approved  by  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
The  AEC's  program  has  generally  been 
characterized  by  substantial  declines  in 
the  amounts  requested  and  authorized 
for  the  raw  materials,  special  nuclear 
materials  and  weapons  programs,  where- 
as the  AEC's  other  programs  have  con- 
tinued at  about  the  same  fimding  level 
or  increased. 

For  example,  AEC's  support  of  fast 
breeder  reactor  development  has  in- 
creased fairly  substantially  this  year. 

Section  lOKa)  of  HJl.  14732  would 
authorize  appropriations  of  $1,964,128,000 
for  operating  expenses  for  the  AEC.  I 
shall  explain  briefly  several  highlights 
of  the  committee's  recommendations  in 
this  connection. 

NUCI.XAX   WXAPONS   PSOGRAM 

The  committee  recommends  the  addi- 
tion of  $10  million  to  the  AEC's  authori- 
zation request  for  operating  costs  for  the 
nuclear  weapons  program.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  additional 
funds  be  added  to  the  AEC's  under- 
ground nuclear  weapons  testing  pro- 
gram, to  help  assure  an  effective,  con- 
tinuing, and  aggressive  program.  Even 
with  the  $10  million  Increase  recom- 
mended by  our  committee,  the  AECs 
total  weapons  program  operating  costs 
for  fiscal  year  1967  are  estimated  to  be 
$53,400,000  less  than  the  amount  ap- 
proved by  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

RSACTOR    DKVELOPMENT    PROGRAM 

The  committee  has  recommended  a 
net  reduction  of  $365,000  from  the  AEC's 
operating  fund  request  for  the  eactor 
development  program.  Although  the 
dollar  change  recommended  by  our  com- 
mittee is  relatively  small,  our  report  con- 
tains a  number  of  Important  points 
which  I  would  like  to  summarize  briefly. 

Major  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  civilian  power  reactor  program  in  the 
past  year.  As  of  January  1,  1965 — the 
end  of  the  first  decade  of  significant  de- 
velopment effort  on  civilian  power  reac- 
tors— there  were  approximately  1,000 
megawatts  of  nuclear  powered  electrical 
generating  caf>aclty  in  full  operation  in 
the  United  States.  This  amounted  to 
about  one-half  of  1  percent  of  our  total 
installed  electrical  generating  capacity. 
Approximately  2,500  megawatts  more  of 
nuclear  generating  capacity  were  on  or- 
der or  in  various  stages  of  completion. 

During  1965  orders  were  placed  for  ap- 
proximately 4,700  megawatts  of  addi- 
tional nuclear  generating  capacity.  This 
constituted  about  one-fifth  of  the  total 
generating  capacity  ordered  during  this 
period. 

Moreover,  during  just  the  first  4 
months  of  1966,  utilities  annoimced  firm 
contracts  for  the  addition  of  about  3,700 
megawatts  of  nuclear  generating  capac- 
ity. This  was  about  half  of  the  total 
generating  capacity  additions  announced 
during  this  period.  In  addition,  plans 
have  been  announced  for  the  construc- 
tion of  1,600  megawatts  more  nuclear 
capacity,  although  firm  contracts  appar- 
ently have  not  yet  been  executed.  All  of 
the  announced  nuclear  capacity  addi- 
tions were  boiling  and  pressurized  water 
reactor  types,  of  the  kind  which  are  in- 
creasingly coming  to  be  known  as  con- 
ventional light  water  reactors. 
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The  dramatic  increase  in  the  number 
and  size  of  nuclear  i-eactx}rs  ordered  Is 
encouraging.  It  is  also  cause  for  partic- 
ular vigilance.  Accordingly,  in  our  re- 
port our  committee  has  urged  all  seg- 
menus  of  the  nuclear  mduslo"  to  give  the 
closest  attention  to  design  and  construc- 
tion factors,  in  order  to  assure  that  all 
requirements  are  met  and  that  these 
plants  u'lll  become,  in  thf  minimum  pe- 
riod, economical  addition.s  lo  utility  sys- 
tems. 

Our  committee  is  pleased  to  report  on 
this  progress  which  has  been  made  In  the 
development  of  civilian  nuclear  power. 
It  would  appear  that  our  national  Invest- 
ment in  this  program  is  beginning  to  pay 
nch  dividends  We  have  for  the  first 
time  available  to  our  Nation  an  addition 
to  fossil  fuels,  which  are  our  primary 
source  of^ energy  As  pointed  out  in  our 
committee's  hearings,  because  of  our  bur- 
geoning needs  for  energy  there  Is  a  rapid- 
ly expanding  market  for  all  types  of  fuel 
in  our  future  For  example,  a  recent 
article  In  the  Mining  Cont;ress  Journal, 
which  factors  in  the  growing  use  of  nu- 
clear energy,  p<jlnts  out  that  coal  con- 
sumption is  expected  to  double  between 
1960  and  1980 

The  past  year  ha.s  also  seen  a  con- 
tinuing shift  in  emphasis  away  from 
Government  support  of  light  water  re- 
actors being  offered  on  a  commercial 
basis.  Our  committee  has  recommended 
and  encouraged  this  trend  for  several 
years  The  AEC  is  now  concentrating 
its  research  and  development  program 
on  the  more  advanced  reactor  types, 
particularly  the  fast  breeder  reactors. 
These  are  the  power  reactors  which 
truly  hold  forth  promise  of  providing  us 
all  with  a  hmitless  supply  of  energy.  In 
order  for  nuc^ar  power  to  contribute 
significantly  to  the  solution  of  our  long- 
term  energy  needs,  it  is  essential  that 
bi-eeder  reactors  be  developed. 

The  AEC  s  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1967  contains  a  significant  increase 
for  fast  breeder  reactor  development 
work.  The  committee  vigorously  en- 
dorses an  increased  level  of  effort  in  the 
fd.>t  breeder  reactor  program,  and  urges 
th>>  Commission  to  complete  its  formula- 
tion of  this  program  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date. 

I  want  to  emphasize  our  committee's 
view  that  the  development  of  fast 
breeder  reactors  is  a  large-scale,  long- 
range  endeavor  which  must  call  forth 
our  best  efforts.  The  technical  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  in  this  field  are  nimi- 
erous  and  exceedingly  difflcult.  We 
must  expect  some  disappointments  and 
hard  sledding  along  the  way.  In  this 
connection,  our  committee  believes  that 
a  highly  skilled,  dedicated  AEC  staff  to 
direct  and  coordinate  the  efforts  of  both 
'.ndustrlal  contractors  and  Goveriunent 
laboratories  '.s  essential  to  assure  effi- 
cient progress  in  this  vital  natloruU 
program. 

During  our  authorization  hearings  we 
were  informed  of  an  Increase  In  private 
industrial  support  of  fast  breeder  reactor 
development.  Our  committee  has  strong- 
ly encouraged  nongovernmental  finan- 
cial support  of  work  in  this  field,  £ind 
increased  commercial  competition.  We 
arf  hopeful  this  trend  will  continue,  and 


will  lead  eventually  to  a  truly  competitive 
fast  reactor  industry. 

In  this  connection,  the  committee  has 
asked  the  Commission  to  reconsider  its 
advanced  converter  reactor  program, 
under  which  a  number  of  reactor  con- 
cepts have  been  supported.  One  of  these 
is  the  heavy-water  organic -cooled  reac- 
tor. Although  we  recommend  approval 
of  the  full  amoimt  requested  by  the  AEC 
for  heavy-water  organic-cooled  reactor 
development  for  fiscal  year  1967,  includ- 
ing $2  million  requested  for  preliminary 
architect-engineer  work  on  a  prototype 
the  committee  has  cautioned  the  AEC  to 
continue  to  maintain  the  closest  surveil- 
lance and  direction  of  this  work,  and  to 
eliminate  effort  not  directly  required  to 
establish  the  technical  feasibility  of  us- 
ing this  concept  for  the  competitive  gen- 
eration of  power. 

Technical  problems  have  also  been  ex- 
perienced with  the  other  two  reactor 
concepts  being  supported  under  the 
AEC's  advanced  converter  program — the 
seed-blanket  reactor  and  the  high-tem- 
perature gas-cooled  reactor.  In  this  re- 
spect. I  should  like  to  reiterate  our  com- 
mittee's views  that  the  AEC's  civilian 
nuclear  power  program  Is  a  develop- 
ment program  Intended  to  ascertain 
the  advanta«;es  and  disadvantages  of 
particular  reactor  systems.  Successes  or 
failures  of  particular  projects  carmot  ac- 
curately be  predicted  in  advance.  If  they 
could,  there  would  be  no  need  for  the 
project  In  a  Government-supported  de- 
velopment program.  The  committee's 
main  concern  is  that  the  AEC  outline  all 
of  the  data  that  are  developed  in  the 
various  phases  of  Its  program  and  base 
Its  future  actions  on  the  technical  and 
economic  facts  which  are  learned.  Lines 
of  effort  which  do  not  appear  to  be  fea- 
sible or  promising,  or  which  do  not  offer 
significant  advantages  over  alternate 
systems  should  be  promptly  dropped. 

The  Joint  Committee  views  the  civil- 
ian reactor  development  program  as  a 
dynamic  one  requiring  changes  in  effort 
as  progress  occurs.  The  new  develop- 
ments which  have  taken  place  in  the 
last  18  months — such  as  the  sharp  In- 
crease in  the  ntmiber  of  power  reactors 
ordered  and  progress  in  the  fast  breeder 
area — are  cause  for  an  updating  of  the 
overall  program  plans  which  have  pro- 
vided guidelines  for  the  Government's 
efforts.  For  this  retison,  the  committee 
has  recommended  that  the  AEC  update 
Its  1962  report  to  the  President  on  the 
civilian  nuclear  power  program.  It  may 
well  be  that  such  a  review  would  show 
that  increased  effort  is  called  for  in  cer- 
tain areas — such  as  fast  breeder  work. 

MERCHANT  SHIP  RKACTOBS 

The  AEC  has  requested  $500,000  for 
studies  of  the  application  of  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion to  merchant  vessels.  Our  com- 
mittee is  disappointed  that  the  AEC  and 
the  Maritime  Administration  still  have 
not  completed  their  evaluation  of  this 
application  of  nuclear  power.  In  light 
of  these  facts,  we  cannot  recomunend 
support  of  research  and  development  ef- 
forts at  this  time,  and  AEC's  work  In 
fiscal  year  1967  must  be  limited  to  studies. 

The  AEC  recently  reported  to  the  Joint 
Comjoilttee  that  the  executive  branch  Is 
continuing  to  study  this  problem  to  de- 


termine if  the  potential  benefits  from 
application  of  nuclear  propulsion  to 
merchant  ships  are  worth  the  costs  In- 
volved. The  committee  was  told  that  if 
the  study  shows  effort  in  this  field  is 
Justified,  and  if  an  agreement  is  reached 
with  the  Maritime  Administration  on 
the  objectives  of  such  a  program,  re- 
search and  development  work  involving 
actual  systems  and  hardware  will  be  ini- 
tiated. Representatives  of  the  maritime 
Industry  testified  during  our  authoriza- 
tion hearings  and  asked  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  additional  testimony  con- 
cerning the  application  of  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion to  merchant  ships.  The  com- 
mittee stated  in  response  that  hearings 
would  be  held  as  soon  as  possible.  Sub- 
sequently, Industry  representatives  asked 
that  the  proposed  hearings  on  nuclear 
merchant  ships  be  deferred.  The  Joint 
Committee  has  therefore  postponed  Im- 
mediate hearings. 

PHYSICAL    RESEARCH    PROGRAM 

The  committee  has  recommended  au- 
thorization of  the  fuU  amount  requested 
by  the  AEC.  I  wish  to  add  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate  that  included 
within  the  high  energy  physics  budget 
is  the  sum  of  $2.2  million  for  continued 
advanced  accelerator  design  studies  for 
the  proposed  200-Bev.  accelerator.  How- 
ever, the  AEC  has  not  requested,  nor 
has  the  committee  authorized,  funds  for 
engineering  design  or  construction  for 
the  200-Bev.  accelerator.  The  AEC  is  at 
present  evaluating  the  six  locations  for 
this  accelerator  that  were  recommended 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

BIOLOCY  AND  medicine;  TRAINING,  EDUCAnON 
AND  information;  AND  ISOTOPES  DEVELOP- 
MENV 

Our  committee  has  recommended  cuts 
totaling  over  $2  million  In  AEC's  requests 
for  ftmds  for  this  work.  We  believe  these 
Important  programs  can  continue  at  an 
effective  rate  notwithstanding  these  re- 
ductions. 

PLOWSHARE    PROGRAM 

The  AEC's  Plowshare  program  con- 
cerns the  development  of  peaceful  uses 
for  nuclear  explosives.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee has  added  $1.5  million  to  the 
AEC's  budget  request  for  this  program, 
to  provide  for  the  conduct  of  an  experi- 
ment involving  a  contained,  underground 
nuclear  explosion  to  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  increasing  natiu-al  gas  pro- 
duction. We  believe  there  are  significant 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  ex- 
periment, which  Is  to  be  conducted  on 
a  cost  sharing  btisis  with  private  indus- 
try. If  the  experiment  is  successful  it 
can  point  the  way  to  substantial  in- 
creases In  our  natural  gas  reserves,  and 
in  revenues  to  the  Federal  Government 
from  the  leasing  to  private  industry  of 
Federal  lands  containing  natural  gas 
deposits. 

I  shall  smnmarlze  the  remaining  sec- 
tions of  H.R.  14732. 

Section  101(b)  authorizes  $246,530,- 
000  for  plant  and  capital  eqtilpraent  ob- 
ligations for  the  AEC. 

Sections  102,  103,  and  104  are  gen- 
eral provisions  similar  to  those  con- 
tained in  previous  AEC  authorization 
acts. 

Section  105  would  amend  the  AEC's 
authorization  act  for  fiscal  year  1958 
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by  extending  for  an  additional  year — to 
June  30.  1967 — the  date  for  approving 
proposals  under  the  "third  round"  of 
the  AEC's  cooperative  power  reactor 
dMDonstration  program. 

Section  106  would  increase  by  $49,- 
300,000  the  amounts  authorized  for  cer- 
tain projects  approved  in  prior  years. 
This  amount  is  included  within  the  total 
authorization  for  the  AEC  which  I  men- 
tioned at  the  outset. 

Section  107  would  amend  the  AEC's 
fiscal  year  1966  authorization  act  by 
rescinding  the  authorization  for  the 
large  seed-blanket  reactor  cooperative 
project,  except  for  funds  heretofore  ob- 
ligated. 

Mr.  President,  I  reiterate  that  H.R. 
14732  was  reported  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee without  dissent.  It  was  passed 
yesterday  by  the  other  body,  and  I  urge 
Its  approval  by  the  Senate  today. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions from  Senators  who  are  interested 
in  the  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  fflCKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  fully  support  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  concerning  the  AEC's  fiscal  year 
1967  authorization  bill,  H.R.  14732.  Our 
committee's  consideration  of  this  mat- 
ter has  been  characterized  by  a  spirit 
of  close  cooperation  in  the  national  in- 
terest, which  is  certainly  as  it  should 
be  in  a  program  of  such  vital  Importance. 

I  particularly  wish  to  call  attention 
to  our  committee's  recommendation  that 
the  AEC  weapons  budget  be  increased  by 
$10  million  to  provide  for  additional  un- 
dergroimd  nuclear  weapons  testing  work. 
This  effort  is  vital  to  our  national  se- 
curity, and  should  be  carried  on  with- 
out restriction  due  to  a  lack  of  the  requi- 
site funds. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  a  statement  by  Mr.  Philip  Sporn, 
which  appears  In  the  authorization 
hearing  record  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  part  1,  page  561. 

Mr.  Sporn  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
electric  power  industry  for  many  years. 
He  is  also  a  vice  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc. 

I  commend  Mr.  Sporn's  statement  to 
anyone  who  is  interested  in  some  of  the 
basic  factors  involved  in  technical  and 
economic  comparisons  between  nuclear 
and  conventional  electric  power  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sim- 
ply wish  to  express  my  support  for  H.R. 
14732. 

I  think  we  have  a  sound  authorization 
bill  here.  I  believe  our  distinguished 
vice  chairman,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  has  adequately 
pointed  out  the  tremendous  growth  in 
orders  for  nuclear  powerplants  during 
the  past  year  or  so.  Obviously  these 
growth  statistics  are  very  significant 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  uraniimi  re- 
serves. It  would  appear  that  a  very  large 
increase  in  our  domestic  uraniimi  re- 
serves is  called  for  to  meet  these  expand- 
ing nuclear  power  requirements.  Our 
committee  feels  that  the  necessary  ex- 
ploration and  development  work  can  and 
will  be  supported  by  private  Industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  reiterate  my  support  of 
"lis  authorization  blU. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  fMr.  Jackson! 
unfortimately  will  not  be  in  attendance 
on  the  Senate  today.  The  Senator  is  in 
Albuquerque  because  of  the  death  of  his 
wife's  mother.  He  asked  me  to  furnish 
his  views  on  the  following  topics  covered 
in  H.R.  14732;  the  naval  reactor  pro- 
gram, the  weapons  program,  and  the 
construction  of  a  biology  laboratory  at 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory,  Rich- 
land, Wash. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  his 
statement  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  printed,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  Jackson 
naval  reactor  program 

The  btU  now  before  the  Senate  contains 
the  authorization  of  $97,400,000  for  the  naval 
reactor  development  program.  This  program, 
which  extends  to  both  surface  warships  and 
submarines,  has  long  been  supported  by  the 
committee  and  has  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  its  research  and  development 
programa.  Only  today  Admiral  Rlckover  re- 
turned from  the  final  trials  of  our  59th  nu- 
clear submarine,  the  George  Washington 
Carver.  This  Polaris  submarine  will  soon  be 
at  the  frontUnes  of  our  defense,  contribut- 
ing to  the  security  of  the  free  world. 

The  committee  has  summarized  Its  views 
In  this  critically  Important  area  of  nuclear 
propulsion  for  warships  In  Its  recently  pub- 
lished hearings  entitled  "Naval  Nuclear  Pro- 
pulsion Program."  I  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues that  they  consider  carefully  the  views 
expressed  therein. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  Armed  Services 
Committees  added  nuclear  shlpw  to  the  au- 
thorization request  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  fiscal  year  1967.  This  was  a  most 
significant  and  necessary  step  in  the  attempt 
of  Congress  to  provide  this  country  with  the 
best  naval  defense  possible — nuclear  pro- 
pulsion In  naval  warships.  Congress  has  al- 
ways taken  the  lead  In  applying  our  pre- 
eminent position  In  the  nuclear  power  field 
to  our  warships. 

This  bill  provides  the  basic  Ingredient  for 
our  success  In  the  nuclear  pwwer  field.  What 
I  am  referring  to  Is  the  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  which  are  authorized  in  this  bill. 
The  naval  reactor  research  and  development 
program,  under  the  outstanding  leadership 
of  Admiral  Rlckover,  is  our  only  way  of  keep- 
ing ahead  In  this  vital  field  of  technology. 

WEAPONS  PROGRAM 

Secondly,  and  importantly.  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  the  action  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee In  recommending  the  addition  of  $10 
million  to  the  $639  mUlion  requested  by  the 
administration  for  the  conduct  of  the  AEC's 
weapons  program.  Of  the  amount  requested, 
approximately  $398  million  Is  Intended  for 
Implementation  of  the  four  safeguards  In- 
stituted at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty.  Para- 
phrased, these  four  safeguards  are: 

(a)  Conduct  of  a  comprehensive  aggres- 
sive and  continuing  iinderground  nuclear 
testing  program; 

(b)  Maintenance  of  modern  nuclear 
laboratory  facilities,  competently  stalTed; 

(c)  Maintenance  of  the  capability  to  re- 
sume atmospheric  testing  should  this  b« 
deemed  essential  In  ovir  national  Interest  or 
should  the  treaty  or  any  of  its  terms  be 
abrogated  by  the  Soviet  Union:  and 

(d)  Improvement  In  our  capability  to 
monitor  activities  and  to  detect  violations  of 
the  test  ban  treaty. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
in  authorizing  an  additional  $10  million  to 
the  weapons    program,    has    Identified    this 


amount  as  an  Intended  addition  to  the  un- 
derground weapons  testing  program.  The 
committee  holds  to  the  view  that  It  is  essen- 
tial to  assure  that  there  are  sufllclent  funds 
avaUable  so  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, through  its  laboratories,  can  carry 
out  all  necessary  testing  activities  during  the 
forthcoming  fiscal  year,  preparing  Itself  par- 
ticularly in  terms  of  long  leadtlme  work  so 
that  the  underground  weapons  testing  pro- 
gram will  proceed  without  delay  during  this 
and  subsequent  years. 

BIOLOCT  LABOHATORT 

The  subject  bill  contains  autborlEation  for 
the  construction  of  a  biology  laboratory  at 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory  at  a  cost 
of  $5  mUUon.  This  is  a  much-needed  facility 
to  permit  scientists  to  carry  out  work  con- 
cerning the  effects  of  nuclear  radiation  on 
biological  systems.  The  work  Is  to  center  In 
areas  of  Inhalation  toxicology  and  large 
animal  metabolism.  TTils  Is  an  Important 
part  of  a  coordinated  program  in  medical 
research  carried  out  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Conunlsslon's  biology  and  medicine 
division. 

The  handling  of  radioactive  material  neces- 
sary to  our  national  security,  and  for  i>eace- 
ful  purp)oses  as  well,  requires  that  the  Com- 
mission conduct  an  energetic  program  to  In- 
crease basic  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  radia- 
tion on  living  systems  and  for  the  purpose 
of  solving  the  practical  health  and  safety 
problems  which  we  encounter  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  beneficial  use  of  atomic  energy. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  see  the  Commission 
proceeding  with  this  project  and  I  foresee 
that  the  work  carried  out  there  will  be  a 
significant  contribution  to  our  fimd  of 
knowledge  In  the  field  of  medical  research. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  biU  (H.R.  14732)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  S,  3293  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  S.  3293  Is  indefinitely  post- 
poned.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
efiQclency  and  ease  with  which  the  AEC 
authorization  obtained  Senate  approval 
today  can  be  attributed  only  to  Its  splen- 
did handling  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore].  But  the 
accomplishment  is  routine.  Success  is 
assured  for  nearly  all  measures  supported 
by  his  articulate  advocacy.  So  again  we 
thank  him  for  another  great  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  unfinished  business  been  laid  before 
the  Senate  today? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
not  been  laid  before  the  Senate. 
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DISTRICT  OP  COLDADBIA  ITLACHERfi 
RETIREMENT  AND  AN-NUTTY  FUND 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  prcxieed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  HR.  11439 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  '  H  R.  11439  ■  to  provide  for  an 
increase  In  the  annuities  payable  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  Re- 
tlrerr.pnt  and  Annuity  Fund,  to  revise  the 
method  of  determining  the  cost-of-living 
Increases  in  such  annuities,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  me 
withoirt  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 
Mr  BIBLE.  With  that  consideraUon, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
to  roll. 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
MovTOYA  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr  President,  the  pend- 
ing business  is  HR,  11439  Is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tliat  is 
correct. 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President,  H.R.  11439 
is  a  legislative  effort  to  provide  1 620 
retired  District  of  Columbia  school- 
teachers and  their  survivors  the  same 
retirement  benefits  as  the  Congress  au- 
thorized 1  year  ago  for  700  000  Federal 
civil  service  retirees  and  their  survivors 
A!!  other  District  of  Columbia  employees 
and  retirees  have  had  increased  retire- 
ment benefits  approved  for  them,  with 
the  majority  in  the  Federal  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1965  and  the  District  police- 
men and  firemen  having  an  automatic 
retirement  escalation  provision  written 
into  their  basic  salary  law  by  the  Con- 
gress some  years  ago  Therefore,  If  we 
are  to  treat  all  employees  and  retirees 
■^■hose  .salary  and  retirem.ent  benefits  are 
governed  by  the  Congre.ss,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  District  teachers  be  included  as 
this  bill  provides. 

Basically,  this  legislation  dops  two 
things:  First,  affords  teachers  of  the 
District  of  Colum.bia  public  schools  the 
same  increases  as  in  annuities  based 
upon  increa.ses  In  cost  of  living  provided 
for  all  civil  service  retirees  in  Public 
Law  89-205.  such  increases  based  on  the 
Consumer  Price  Inde.x  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics:  and,  second. 
provides,  in  addition  to  the  cost-of- 
hving  adjustment,  an  additional  In- 
crease of  6 '2  percent  in  a  retirement 
annuity  of  those  teacher  retirees  whose 
annuities  commenced  on  or  before  Oc- 
tober 1,  1956.  and  an  additional  increase 
of  I'a  percent  for  those  retirees  whose 
annuities  commenced  after  Oct<iber  1 
195€. 

Actually,    the    amended    formula,    as 
provided  in  this  bill,  will  accelerate  the 
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cost-of-living  adjustments  on  a  timely 
basis  for  teacher  retirees  similar  to  those 
already  provided  civil  service  employees. 

An  amendment  to  H.R.  11439  was 
adopted  by  your  committee  providing 
for  the  annuity  increases  to  be  effective 
as  of  December  1.  1965.  This  retroac- 
tive provision  was  felt  to  be  necessary 
in  order  to  assiu^  the  District  teacher 
retirees  being  accorded  the  same  bene- 
fits as  those  extended  to  civil  service 
employees  1  year  ago. 

Actually,  the  total  effect  of  the  bill 
would  be  to  give  a  combined  Increase  of 
11.1  percent  to  those  retirees  whose  an- 
nuities are  based  upon  the  law  In  exist- 
ence on  or  before  October  1.  1956,  and 
6.1  percent  to  those  retirees  whose  an- 
nuities were  computed  under  the  liberal- 
ized formula  made  applicable  after  Oc- 
tober 1.  1956,  by  the  1956  retirement 
amendments  to  the  District  Teachers' 
Retirement  Act.  These  two  Increases 
are  comparable  with  those  given  civil 
service  retirees  by  the  Congress  1  year 


ago. 


Mr.  President,  the  increased  retire- 
ment benefits  provided  in  this  bill  will 
assist  all  retired  District  of  Columbia 
teachers  and  particularly  those  retirees 
and  survivors  who,  as  elder  citizens,  are 
caught  between  rising  prices  and  fixed 
Incomes. 

The  bill  has  a  price  tag  of  $182,000. 
That  will  be  the  cost  of  the  enactment 
of  the  legislation. 

The  bill  came  out  of  the  committee 
unanimously,  with  a  suggested  amend- 
ment that  I  am  saire  will  be  discussed 
under  the  additional  views  filed  with  the 
report  by  the  very  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dosonick]. 

Mr.  President,  have  the  ctMnmittee 
amendments  been  adopted? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  They 
have  not. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  adopted  en  bloc,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  text  will  be  con- 
sidered as  original  text  for  the  imrpose 
of  tunendment. 

The  PRESJDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  com- 
mittee amendments  are  agreed  to  en 
bloc,  and  the  bill  Is  considered  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DOMINTCK.  Mr.  President.  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  chairman 
for  getting  this  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee and  to  the  Senate  as  expedi- 
tiously as  he  did. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  bill  takes  a 
step  forward  In  correcting  some  very  bad 
hiequltles  in  the  annuities  affecting 
some  of  the  District  of  Cohunbia  retired 
teachers. 

After  all.  as  the  chairman  well  knows, 
and  as  we  have  discussed  many  times  on 
the  floor,  one  of  the  great  attributes  we 
have  in  this  country  Is  the  human  re- 
source found  In  our  youth  and  our  edu- 
cational system  is  vital  to  their  develop- 
ment. Anjrthlng  we  can  do  to  encourage 
getting  capable  people  Into  the  teach- 
ing fleld  will  be  beneficial  to  the  whole 
course  of  the  history  of  this  country. 

One  of  the  problems  we  have  had  be- 
fore us  for  a  number  of  years  has  been 


the  career  Impact  of  teaching.  The 
question  has  been,  "Are  you  going,  when 
you  are  through,  to  be  of  suiHclent  afflu- 
ence, or  whatever  one  may  call  it.  to  be 
able  to  live  like  a  reasonable  himian  be- 
ing wh«i  you  get  through  your  produc 
tlve  life?" 

Obviously,  in  the  teaching  field  this  Is 
one  of  the  most  important  criteria  to 
look  at  when  one  gets  into  the  middle 
years  of  teaching. 

It  seems  to  me  the  effort  to  try  to 
keep  pace  with  the  cost-of-living  in  the 
various  retirement  systems  has  been  a 
worthwhile  effort. 

As  I  said  before,  I  think  the  chairman 
has  done  an  excellent  job,  and  I  am 
happy  to  support  the  bill. 

I  do,  however,  want  to  alert  the  chair- 
man and  say  once  again,  as  I  said  earlier 
today,  that  I  shall  be  holding  a  quorum 
call  in  order  to  have  enough  Senators 
here  so  we  can  have  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  my  proposed  amendment,  which  is 
now  printed  and  is  on  the  desk  of  each 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

This  tunendment  is  not  a  complicated 
one. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  prior  leglg- 
latlve  action.  Congress  has  created  a 
special  class  of  retired  teachers  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  They  have  taken 
people  who  have  worked  very  hard  In 
the  education  fleld  throughout  their 
lives,  and  they  have  said  that  those  who 
retired  prior  to  October  1,  1956,  are  in  an 
Inferior  class,  and  that  those  who  re- 
tired after  that  date  are  in  a  superior 
class,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
amount  of  compensation  that  they  will 
receive  for  the  services  they  have 
rendered. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  Is  to 
attempt  to  equalize,  as  best  we  can,  the 
two  classes,  not  by  the  normal  way  of 
equalization,  as  I  have  seen  it  operate  in 
government — by  depressing  the  ones 
that  are  on  top— but  by  trying  to  raise 
the  ones  with  serious  financial  problems 
to  a  point  where  they  can  live  a  little 
more  comfortably  than  at  the  present 
time. 

I  do  not  wish  to  speak  at  great  length 
on  this  matter,  but  perhaps  we  could 
have  a  colloquy  to  some  degree  on  the  bill, 
with  reference  to  its  effect  without  my 
amendment. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  If  we  pass 
the  bill  even  without  my  amendment  we 
will  be  trying,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
to  equalize  some  of  the  present  differ- 
entials between  the  two  classes.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Am  I  also  correct 
in  saying  that  it  will  not  result  in  the 
degree  of  equalization  that  some  of  us 
would  like;  that  there  would  be  still  a 
differential  between  the  two  classes? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  sure  that  is  correct. 
That  is  the  reason  why  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  during  the  afternoon,  will  in- 
troduce an  amendment  to  attempt  to 
change  that  situation. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  one  of  the  changes  in  the 
present  bill  Is  the  index  by  which  cost  of 
living  Increases  are  to  be  determined. 
For  the  Record,  could  the  Senator  fur- 
nish some  explanation  on  that  point? 
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Mr.  BIBLE.  In  order  to  Implement  a 
cost-of-living  Increase  in  the  armuities 
of  teachers  comparable  to  that  already 
provided  civil  service  retirees,  the  bill 
changes  the  definition  of  the  term  "price 
index"  in  the  present  District  of  Colum- 
bia Teachers'  Retirement  Act  from  the 
annual  average  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  over  a  calendar  year  to  that  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  The  bill  also  defines  the  "base 
month"  as  the  month  used  in  determin- 
ing that  the  price  index  warrants  a  cost- 
of-living  adjustment. 

On  the  basis  of  these  changes  in  exist- 
ing law,  the  cost-of-living  formula  is 
geared  to  a  more  sensitive  monthly  in- 
dicator in  lieu  of  the  existing  average 
calendar  Indicator  that  has  proved  from 
past  experience  to  be  too  inflexible  to 
bring  about  timely  aiuiulty  increases  on 
the  basis  of  rising  cost  of  living.  The 
amended  formula,  as  provided  In  this 
bUl,  will  accelerate  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments and  provide  timely  adjust- 
ments in  annuities  for  teacher  retirees 
similar  to  those  already  provided  civil 
service  employees.  It  is  anticipated  that 
it  will  result  in  all  annuitants  receiving 
an  Increase  of  4.6  percent,  effective  as  of 
December  1, 1965. 

In  reducing  that  procedure  to  Ism- 
guage  more  easily  understood,  the  at- 
tempt of  the  committee  was  to  bring  it 
into  conformity  with  the  retirement  fea- 
tures written  in  at  the  time  the  Federal 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  was  consid- 
ered last  year.  The  effect  Is  to  give  to 
those  who  retired  after  1956  a  retirement 
Increase  of  6  percent.  Those  who  retired 
prior  to  1956  would  have  an  overall  in- 
crease of  some  11.1  percent. 

I  think  that  that  Is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  efforts  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. I  think  that  that  clarifies  the  Rec- 
ord on  that  point. 

I  had  the  privilege  and  opportunity 
of  presenting  to  the  committee — not  on 
the  floor,  but  at  least  to  present  to  the 
committee — a  proposal  in  bUl  form  last 
year  by  which  we  would  have  set  up  in 
the  District  of  Colimibla  a  completely 
separate  school  district.  We  would  have 
had  elected  trustees  in  this  proposed 
school  district,  who  would  be  school  board 
members.  They  would  have  had  author- 
ity to  raise  their  funds  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  operating 
their  schools. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  did  not  progress 
even  though  I  tried  to  offer  it  as  a  pro- 
posal in  connection  with  home  rule 
which  we  considered  both  In  committee 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  pressing 
problem  that  we  have  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  the  present  time  is  the 
school  system.  It  also  seems  to  me  that 
focus  of  interest  on  this  problem  Is  by 
trying  to  care  for  the  needs  of  the  teacher 
personnel  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  have  been  working  in  the  educational 
field  not  only  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  also  through  service  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for 
some  time.  I  have  been  doing  a  great 
deal  of  reading  on  the  problems  that 
nave  been  created  in  various  school  dls- 
tncts  by  the  social  instability  that  is 


now  present  in  various  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. Certainly  we  have,  to  some  extent. 
a  similar  problem  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

There  is  an  interesting  article  in  one 
of  the  publications  I  have  read  on  the 
situation  In  the  school  district  of  New 
Rochelle  In  New  York.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  chairman  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  read  that  article  or  not. 
The  teaching  ability  of  the  teachers 
there  was  almost  paralyzed  at  one  point, 
because  of  the  unrest,  emotional  prob- 
lems, lack  of  discipline,  and  instability 
in  the  entire  school  system  of  New 
Rochelle. 

They  now  believe  they  have  developed 
a  system  which  will  help  to  resolve  the 
various  problems.  However,  most  cer- 
tainly we  iiave  some  of  those  same  prob- 
lems in  the  District  of  Columbia.  These 
problems  make  teaching  very  diCQcult 
and  most  certainly  anything  that  we  can 
do  to  encourage  people  to  stay  in  this 
very  difficult  but  very  gratifying  fleld 
should  be  developed  to  the  utmost. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  would  like  to 
do  is  to  be  able  to  make  sure  that  when 
people  go  into  the  teaclUng  field  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  they  have  ren- 
dered long  and  dedicated  service  to  the 
District  and  to  the  country  by  virtue  of 
their  teaching,  they  will  be  able  to  get  a 
reasonable  retirement  income  so  they 
can  subsist  In  a  viable  and  reasonable 
way  during  their  retirement  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  reserve  the  spe- 
clflc  statement  on  my  amendment  imtll 
after  more  Senators  have  arrived  in  the 
Chamber  so  that  they  can  hear  my 
speech. 

If  It  Is  agreeable  with  the  chairman,  I 
shall  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
now  in  the  hope  that  a  sufQcient  number 
of  Senators  may  come  to  the  Chamber. 
I  shall  speak  for  7  or  8  minutes  and  then 
we  can  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  wish  to  offer  his 
amendment  at  this  time? 

AMENDUEKT   NO.    SSe 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  amendment 
No.  556. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clers  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered;  and  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  556)  Is  as 
follows : 

On  page  5.  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  S.  (a)  Notwlttistandlng  any  other 
provialon  of  this  Act  or  of  any  other  law. 
the  annuity  of  each  retired  employee  who 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  is  receiving 
or  is  entitled  to  receive  an  annuity  of  less 
than  $3,000  per  annum  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  teachers'  retirement  and  annuity 
fund  based  on  creditable  service  of  twenty 
yean  or  more  which  terminated  on  or  before 
October  1,  1S56,  shall  be  Increased  by  such 
amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  lor 


each  such  retired  employee  an  annuity  ot 
(3,000. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'creditable  service'  means  service 
creditable  for  retirement  purposes  under  the 
Act  entitled  'An  Act  for  the  retirement  of 
public  school  teachers  In  the  District  of 
Ck>lumbla',  approved  August  7,  1S46  (60  Stat. 
875) ,  as  amended. 

"(c)  The  Increases  In  annuities  provided 
by  this  section  shall  be  paid  from  the  District 
of  Coliunbla  teachers'  retirement  and 
annuity  fund." 

On  page  6,  line  4,  strike  out  "8"  and  Insert 
"4". 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  take  just  a  few  moments  to  ex- 
plain my  amendment  before  we  vote.  I 
do  not  want  to  unnecessarily  delay  any 
Senators. 

My  amendment  would  provide  a  mini- 
mum annuity  of  $3,000  to  a  very  small 
group  of  District  of  Columbia  retired 
teachers,  those  who  retired  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 1,  1956,  and  who  had  20  or  more 
years  creditable  service  at  the  time  of 
their  retirement. 

Most  of  the  teachers  who  would  be 
assisted  by  my  amendment  are  very  old, 
and  some  are  living  in  a  virtual  state  of 
poverty.  The  unfortunate  circumstances 
that  this  small  group  of  teachers  flnd 
themselves  in  has  developed  because  of 
the  disparity  between  the  treatment  af- 
forded teachers  who  retired  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 1,  1956,  and  those  who  retired  later. 

This  situation  has  been  created  by  our 
own  legislative  action  when  we  changed 
the  retirement  system  In  1957.  On  June 
4,  1957,  the  85th  Congress  approved  Pub- 
lic Law  85-46.  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  for 
retirement  of  public  school  teachers  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  bill  pro- 
vided a  more  liberal  formula  for  com- 
puting the  armuities  of  teachers  and  offi- 
cers retiring  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Public  Schools. 

That  law  was  made  retroactive  to  Oc- 
tober 1,  1956,  but  It  contained  a  restric- 
tive clause  stating  that  the  amendments 
did  not  apply  in  the  case  of  teachers  who 
had  retired  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
October  1,  1956.  As  a  consequence,  In- 
equities have  developed  which  work  a 
severe  hardstiip  on  those  teachers  who 
retired  prior  to  October  1, 1956,  and  their 
plight  presents  a  unique  set  of  circum- 
stances warranting  special  consideration. 

Since  the  passage  of  Public  Law  85-46, 
there  have  been  two  increases  in  annui- 
ties wtilch  have  applied  to  persons  who 
retired  prior  to  October  1,  1956.  How- 
ever, these  Increases  have  kept  pace  with 
neither  the  annuities  or  subsequent  re- 
tirees nor  have  they  kept  pace  with  the 
increased  cost  of  living. 

As  a  result,  teachers  who  retired  prior 
to  October  1,  1956.  find  themselves  living 
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or.  annuities  which  are  shockingly  In- 
adequate The  teachers  who  would  be 
affected  by  my  amendment  are  all  be- 
tween 69  and  90  years  of  age.  They  are 
obviously  well  past  the  age  where  they 
can  expect  to  obtain  really  remunera- 
tive employment  of  any  kind  to  supple- 
ment their  retirement  income.  Thus 
they  are  primarily  dependent,  and  in 
many  cases  entirely  dependent,  upon 
their  retirement  annuities. 

I  am  informed  that,  out  of  a  total  of 
200  retired  teachers  who  would  be  as- 
sisted by  the  amendment,  20  receive  less 
than  $158  a  month. 

I  have  been  in.foimed  that  the  condi- 
tions under  which  many  of  these  retired 
teachers  are  forced  to  live  are  at  best  de- 
pressing and  in  some  cases  downright 
degrading.  There  are  some  641  teachers 
now  living  who  retired  prior  to  October 
1.  1956.  However,  only  200  of  those  641 
teachers  would  be  affected  by  the  pro- 
visions of  my  amendment.  These  200 
retired  teachers  do  not  have  the  funds 
with  which  to  formulate  any  kind  of  a 
telegram  campaign,  nor  do  they  have  a 
!ar«e  lobby  Their  cau.'^e  must  rest  on 
the  conscience  of  each  Senator. 

Mr  President.  I  have  received  some 
examples  of  the  low  incomes  these  teach- 
ers received  which  were  obtained 
through  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the 
Retired  Teachers  As.sociation  In  an  effort 
to  get  further  facts  on  the  living  condi- 
tions of  some  of  these  people.  I  believe 
that  some  of  the  facts  presented  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  Senators. 

One  teacher,  who  served  for  23  years 
and  has  no  social  .security,  is  receiving  a 
total  of  S131  a  month.  She  has  returned 
to  South  Carolina  where  she  now  lives 
with  her  relatives. 

Another  teacher  worked  for  25  years, 
but  she  cannot  remember  the  dates, 
accurately.  She  was  e\'idenUy  unable  to 
answer  the  questionnaire  clearly ,  ac- 
cording to  the  notation  which  I  have. 
Sh.e  Is  receiving  $158  a  month. 

Another  retired  teacher,  84  years  of 
age,  served  for  30  years  as  a  teacher  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Her  husband 
died  30  years  ago,  leaving  her  to  raise 
her  family  It  Is  indicated  that  some 
members  of  her  family  are  helping  her 
now  She  is  receiving  only  $163  a  month 
as  her  retirement  pay  for  her  30  years  of 
service. 

Another  teacher,  70  years  of  age, 
worked  as  a  teacher  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  32  years  She  Is  now  receiving 
$180  a  month.  She  said  that  she  retired 
early  because  her  aged  aunt  required 
nursing  She  lives  in  an  efficiency  apart- 
ment, the  rent  of  which  has  been  In- 
creased   twice    since    1963 

There  is  another  who  served  20  years, 
setting  $182  a  month,  and  another  who 
served  28  years,  and  who  is  getting  $183 
a  month 

Mr  President,  all  of  the  200  retirees 
covered  by  this  amendment  have  given 
20  years  or  more  creditable  service  to 
the  District.  Many  have  given  30  years 
or  more,  and  some  have  given  more 
than  40  years'  service  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  public  schools. 

These  teachers  have  given  lone  and 
dedicated  service  to  the  schoolchildren, 
and  they  deserve  to  live  in  .some  measure 
of  dignity  during  their  retirement.     All 


the  teachers  affected  by  this  amendment 
have  made  substantial  contributions  to 
the  teachers'  retirement  fund.  Many 
of  these  teachers  taught  30  or  more  years 
ago,  when,  for  example,  in  1926.  the  be- 
ginning salary  for  an  elementary  teacher 
was  only  $800  a  year,  for  a  Junior  high 
teacher  $1,000  a  year,  and  for  a  senior 
high  teacher  $1,200  a  year. 

At  the  same  time,  many  of  these 
teachers  were  paying  as  high  as  8  percent 
of  their  salaries  into  the  teachers'  re- 
tirement fund.  When  the  restrictive 
clause  was  written  into  Public  Law  85-46. 
the  teachers  who  had  taught  while  sal- 
aries were  still  very  low  were  the  ones 
who  lost  the  benefit  of  the  more  liberal 
formula  adopted  for  teachers  who  retired 
after  October  1,  1956.  Again  I  would 
point  out  that  this  Is  another  clear  ex- 
ample of  an  Inequity  which  has  worked 
to  the  detriment  of  those  teachers,  but 
which  was  and  is  totally  beyond  their 
control. 

It  is  a  very  Interesting  thing.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident: Here  is  a  clear  Indication  of  the 
problems  that  people  have  who  are  try- 
ing to  live  on  retirement  as  the  cost  of 
living  goes  up  and  up  and  up.    Here  are 
teachers  who  were  putting  8  percent  of 
their  total  pay  into  a  retirement  fund, 
with  the  belief  that  when  they  completed 
their  service  and  had  the  right  to  their 
fund,  they  would  be  in  a  standard  of  liv- 
ing phase  which  would  be  parallel,  at 
least,  to  what  other  retirees  were  re- 
ceiving, and  which  would  be  commen- 
surate with  a  dignified  way  of  life  and 
with  the  service  which  they  had  per- 
formed.  And  yet.  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous escalation  In  the  cost  of  living  we 
have  had  in  this  country — these  teachers 
find  themselves  in  a  desperate  situation. 
The  arguments  which  have  previously 
been  advanced  against  the  amendment 
have  not  been  based  on  its  desirability 
as  such,  or  the  obvious  need  of  the  re- 
tired teachers  affected  by  the  amend- 
ment.   Rather,  it  has  been  said  that  the 
acceptance  of  the  amendment  would  af- 
fect the  comparability  of  the  Teachers' 
Retirement  Act  to  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act.    It  has  been  argued  that 
historically    the    District    of    Columbia 
Teachers'  Retirement  Act  has  closely 
paralleled  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act.  and  that  the  proposed  amendment 
would  not  be  compatible  with  that  con- 
cept. 

As  desirable  as  that  policy  may  be, 
with  all  due  deference  to  my  fellow  Sena- 
tors on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  do 
not  see  that  this  argument  has  any  bear- 
ing on  the  circumstances  presented  by 
the  situation  which  we  are  facing  here. 
I  would  agree  that  as  a  general  policy 
on  overall  programs,  it  is  undesirable 
to  set  absolute  mlnlmums  in  retirement 
programs.  But  I  feel  that  we  have  here 
a  unique  and  special  set  of  clrcunjstances 
warranting  the  establishment  of  such  a 
minimum,  and  It  would  not  be.  nor 
should  It  be.  construed  as  establishing  a 
precedent. 

It  is  an  interesting  thing  that  what 
we  are  really  trying  to  do — or  what  I 
am  trying  to  do  in  this  amendment, 
together  with  those  who  will  support  it — 
is  to  say  that  an  Inequity  which  has  been 
created  by  legislation  by  Congress  should 
also  be  corrected  by  Congress.   If  It  takes 


a  floor  in  order  to  do  it,  then  we  should 
establish  the  floor,  to  make  sure  that 
these  teachers  can  live  in  dignity  and  in 
some  type  of  humane  clrcumstaxices  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

To  sum  up  my  initial  statement  on  this 
proposed  amendment:  It  would  affect 
only  200  retirees,  200  individuals  living 
as  retired  teachers  and  who  have  given 
20  years  or  more  of  service  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  schools.  All  of  them 
are  between  the  ages  of  69  and  90.  All 
receive  less  than  $3,000,  and  many  re- 
ceive much  less  than  $3,000  per  year. 
All  of  the  retirees  contributed  to  the 
retirement  fund;  yet,  because  of  the 
restrictive  clauses  which  we  wrote  into 
the  act,  they  are  not  getting  as  much  as 
the  teachers  who  retired  after  October  1 
1956. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
the  so-called  poverty  level,  which  has 
been  arbitrarily  set  at  $3,000.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  if  any  group  deserves 
some  assistance  in  achieving  the  $3,000 
poverty  level,  it  is  the  group  covered  by 
this  amendment,  who  have  given  their 
lives  trying  to  do  something  about  im- 
proving the  education  and  capabilities 
of  the  people  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Nation's  Capital.  This  group  has 
contributed  more  to  society,  by  compari- 
son, than  many  groups  which  we  have 
assisted  in  reaching  the  so-called  pov- 
erty level.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if 
we  would  dismiss  the  obvious  need  of  this 
small  group  of  long-time  teachers  with 
the  callous  statement  that  because  a 
minimum  annuity  has  never  been  set  In 
the  past,  we  carmot  now  give  this  par- 
ticular group  some  small  measure  of 
relief. 

It  seems  equally  wrong  to  dismiss  their 
need  on  the  ground  that  we  must  keep 
the  two  retirement  funds  comparable. 
The  special  set  of  clrcimistances  which 
have  victimized  this  small  group  of  re- 
tired teachers  would  seem  to  make  the 
comparability  argimient  totally  Inap- 
plicable In  this  case. 

So  I  would  say,  Mr.  President,  with 
real  conviction — this  being  a  matter  that 
I  have  worked  on  and  developed  during 
the  process  of  the  hearings — that  there 
is  nothing  iriherently  wrong  about  the 
proposed  amendment.  There  is  some- 
thing inherently  right  about  providing 
a  floor  at  which  a  group  of  people  can 
Uve  decently  as  human  beings;  and 
there  is  most  certainly  something  par- 
ticularly right  about  this,  where  all  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  assure  that  they  may 
fall  within  the  poverty  class,  the  point 
at  which,  under  the  poverty  program, 
we  are  trying  to  assist  a  lot  of  people 
to  reach  who  never  benefited  society  in 
any  way  up  to  the  present  time,  but  who 
we  hope  will  hereafter,  with  the  plans 
and  programs  being  put  into  effect. 

Let  us  at  least  give  these  people  the 
opportunity  of  spending  the  few  re- 
maining years  of  their  lives,  their  sunset 
years,  in  some  type  of  dignity  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  favorably  on  the 
Domlnlck  amendment  to  H.R.  11439. 

It  is  a  great  tragedy  that  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  so  many  young  people 
are  deterred  from  becoming  teachers  be- 
cause of  the  financial  crises  which  would 
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confront  them  upon  retirement.  In  the 
1930's  and  1940's  and  even  into  the 
1950's.  teachers  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia received  an  alarmingly  insignificant 
salary.  Many  received  as  little  as  $1,200 
per  year.  It  is  on  these  salaries  that 
their  present  retirement  Income  is  based. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  a  few  short  years 
ago  teachers  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
were  receiving  as  little  as  $100  per 
month,  from  which  their  contributions 
toward  their  retirement  plan  were  de- 
ducted. 

In  1957,  Congress  enacted  retirement 
legislation  substantially  Increasing  the 
armultles  payable  to  those  retiring  after 
October  1,  1956.  The  amendments  vir- 
tually Ignored  the  pre- 1956  retirees. 

H.R.  11439  proposes  to  grant  those 
pre- 1956  retirees  a  substantial  cost-of- 
Uving  increase.  I  am  wholly  in  accord 
with  this  proposal.  But,  I  must  remind 
my  colleagues  that  10  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  pre- 1956  retirees  were  first  dis- 
advantaged. Diulng  this  time  these  re- 
tii-ed  teachers  have  been  asked  to  survive 
on  as  little  as  $157  per  month,  some- 
thing slightly  In  excess  of  $1,800  per 
year.  No  prospective  cost-of-living  In- 
crease can  adequately  compensate  these 
Important  members  of  our  community 
for  the  losses  they  have  sustained  over 
that  10-year  period. 

The  Domlnlck  amendment  proposes  to 
guarantee  all  pre- 1956  retirees  having  20 
or  more  years  of  service  an  annuity  floor 
of  $3,000  per  year.  Actuarially,  the  cost 
of  this  proposal  Is  slight.  The  group  ben- 
efited by  the  amendment  is  self  liquidat- 
ing. The  District  Commissioners  esti- 
mate the  annualized  interest  cost  to  sup- 
port the  additional  liability  created  by 
this  amendment  to  be  on  the  order  of 
$33,000. 

The  Domlnlck  amendment  propoimds 
a  principle  which  I  am  persuaded  is  nec- 
essary to  do  fundamental  justice  to  a 
group  of  citizens  from  whom  society  has 
made  great  demands,  but  to  whom  it  has 
offered  little  succor  in  their  hours  of  need. 
What  could  be  more  elemental  than  for 
this  Congress  to  say  to  these  disadvan- 
taged retired  teachers,  "For  your  many 
years  of  service  to  the  community,  we  will 
provide  you  a  floor  of  protection  against 
want." 

Mr.  President,  many  retired  teachers 
m  the  District  of  Columbia  support  in- 
valid parents,  children,  brothers,  or  sis- 
ters.   Yet,  for  all  their  years  of  service 
to  the  people  of  the  District— their  long 
hours  and  low  wages— their  poor  work- 
ing conditions  and  the  prospect  of  a  grim 
future— the  present  retirement  system, 
based  on  their  contributions,  often  pays 
them  less  in  annuities  than  they  might 
receive  from  welfare.    It  is  hard  for  me 
to  find  justification  In  any  system  which 
provides  greater  support  for  the  welfare 
recipient  than  a  retired  teacher  under  a 
<^°"jrtbutory  plan.    If  there  is  to  be  any 
pride,  any  dignity,  any  decency  in  teach- 
ing, then  I  say  the  retirement  program 
must  assure  the  teacher  of  a  living  an- 
nuity based  upon  a  subsistence  floor. 
^  3??^^  Bureau  of  Labor  StatlsUcs  has 
PUDiished  a  "modest  but  adequate"  budg- 
et for  elderly  couples  In  the  District  of 
i^olumbia.    The  last  avaUable  computa- 
tion Is  for  1959  when  such  a  couple's 
needs  were  stated  as  $3,047  per  year. 


Even  in  light  of  1959  prices,  nearly  60 
percent  of  the  retired  District  of  Colum- 
bia teachers  are  living  on  annuities  of 
less  than  what  Is  necessary  for  such  a 
"modest  but  adequate"  existence.  Since 
1959,  the  cost  of  living  index  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  Increased  9  3  per- 
cent, putting  an  additional  economic 
pressure  on  those  retired  teachers  now  in 
their  hour  of  greatest  need. 

The  Domlnlck  amendment  would  set 
such  a  floor  for  teachers  with  at  least  20 
years'  service  and.  in  my  judgment,  would 
install  a  firm  foundation  and  fundamen- 
tal underpinnings  to  a  very  necessary 
program. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  on  his  interest  in  and 
dedicated  service  to  the  teachers  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  his  amendment. 

Mr.  EXDMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

The     PRESIDma     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Proxmire  In  the  chair) .    Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado? 
Mr.  PROUTY.   I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  support.     I  know  how 
Interested  he  has  been  In  this  problem 
for  a  long  time,  and  I  certainly  want  to 
thank  him  for  the  statement  which  he 
has  made  on  behalf  of  the  amendment. 
I  was  particularly  interested  In  the  Sen- 
ator's statement  regarding  the  annual- 
ized Interest.    Did  I  correctly  imderstand 
the  Senator  to  say  $33,000? 
Mr.  PROUTY.    The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.    This  is  a  smaU  price 
to    pay    for    doing   something    for    the 
teachers. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator.  Once  again,  let  me  commend 
him  for  attempting  to  render  this  great 
service  to  the  people  who  so  desperately 
need  it. 
>-  Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
outline  briefly  the  objections  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  proposed  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Obviously,  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  hsis  great  appeal.  It 
had  great  appeal  to  me  as  a  member  of 
the  committee,  one  who,  ever  since  I 
have  been  chairman  of  the  committee, 
has  done  everything  possible  to  Improve 
the  lot  of  the  teachers  in  the  District  ol 
Columbia,  both  salarywise  and  retire- 
men  twlse. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  reported 
the  bill  with  substantial  increases  for 
their  retirement — a  retirement  which  is 
well-earned  and  well-deserved. 

It  is  for  that  reason  also  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  comimlttee  reported  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  today. 

The  amendment  suggested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  was  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  and  was  re- 
jected on  the  groimd  that  it  would  set  a 
possible  precedent  for  all  others  who 
were  similarly  situated  within  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  System. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Colorado.  Irrespective  of  its  motive  In 
providing  a  flxed  floor  for  District  re- 


tired teachers,  should  be  defeated  if  the 
Congress  is  to  treat  on  an  equal  basis 
those  employees  whose  salary  and  retire- 
ment benefits  are  governed  by  the  Con- 
gress. Your  committee,  In  executive 
session,  considered  this  same  amendment 
and  rejected  it,  and  I  quote  from  the 
committee  report: 

The  committee  felt  it  would  be  unwUe 
to  depart  from  the  traditional  Federal  em- 
ployees' retiremejDt  policies  to  include  a 
minimum  retirement  annuity,  Irrespective 
of  Its  overall  desirability.  Congress  con- 
sidered Federal  employee  retirement  poli- 
cies In  1966  when  It  Improved  retirement 
benefits  of  civil  service  annuitants,  but  did 
not  see  fit  to  adopt  a  flat  minimum  annual 
annuity. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  bill  for  District  of  Columbia  teach- 
ers should  provide  a  vehicle  for  Congress 
to  plow  new  ground  in  the  Federal  em- 
ployee retirement  area.  If  this  prece- 
dent were  to  be  set,  as  envisioned  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  frc«n  Colo- 
rado, then  certainly  the  700.000  civil 
service  retirees  and  survivors  around  the 
country  would  properly  believe  they 
should  be  entitled  to  an  automatic  limap 
sum  floor  on  their  annual  retirement 
benefits.  Obviously,  such  benefits  would 
in  no  way  equate  themselves  with  the  re- 
tirement contributions  of  the  employee 
and  in  some  respects  would  not  be 
equated  to  his  length  of  service. 

If  the  $3,000  flxed  floor  for  each  retired 
District  teacher  were  to  be  established 
as  a  pattern  for  the  Congress  to  follow 
in  all  retirement  programs  over  which 
it  has  control,  then  certainly,  the  Con- 
gress must  take  an  in-depth  look  at  the 
whole  matter.  For  an  example,  statis- 
tics as  of  today  show  that  approximately 
125,000  civil  service  annuitants  with  20 
years'  service  or  25  percent  of  the  total 
civil  service  annuitants  nationally  are 
receiving  retirement  benefits  of  less  than 
$3,000  per  year. 

This  would  be  the  comparable  retiree 
group  among  District  of  Columbia 
teacher  annuitants  that  would  be  paid 
at  least  $3,000  per  year  imder  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  true  that  the 
Congress  should  consider  whether  Fed- 
eral civil  service  retirees  should  receive 
a  $3,000  annual  minimum.  However,  as 
Civil  Service  Commission  Chairman  John 
W.  Macy,  Jr.,  advised  our  committee  on 
February  18,  1966: 

It  could  conceivably  mean  an  unsound  de- 
parture from  the  existing  concept  of  relat- 
ing teachers'  annuity  amounts  to  length  of 
service  and  salary  received. 

Federal  civil  service  retirement  is  an 
earned  annuity  system  based  on  an  em- 
ployee's salary  and  his  length  of  service. 
That  system,  at  least  up  until  this  time, 
has  not  been  looked  upon  as  a  substitute 
for  social  security  pasTnents,  old  age 
benefits,  or  welfare  payments.  In  short, 
these  retirement  benefits  have  not  been 
a  Government  dole  but  represent  benefits 
earned  by  the  employee  during  his  pro- 
ductive years  and  comparable  to  retire- 
ment systems  in  private  industry. 

I  am  aware  that  an  administration 
proposal  is  now  before  the  Congress  sug- 
gesting that  Federal  civil  serrlce  retire- 
ment benefits  be  tied  to  social  security 
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payment  ratios.  However,  up  until  this 
time,  this  departure  from  the  ordinary 
retirement  concept  has  not  proceeded 
very  far. 

If  the  Congress  desires  to  consider  an 
entirely  new  phase  of  employee  retire- 
ment benefits,  then  I  believe  a  study  in 
depth  by  those  committees  in  the  Con- 
gress having  direct  jurisdiction  over  Ped- 
ertil  employee  salary  and  retirement  leg- 
islation should  be  carried  out 

It  is  true  that  not  a  great  many  persons 
would  be  affected  In  this  particular 
amendment.  I  believe  the  figure  of  200 
is  accurate,  but  the  number  affected 
throughout  the  entire  system  would  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  125,000.  How- 
many  there  are  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  I 
am  frank  to  say  I  do  not  know  exactly, 
but  certainly  there  are  many  thousands 
who  receive  less  than  $3,000  and  I  know 
that  they  would  feel  they  would  be  dis- 
criminated against. 

There  might  well  he  merit  in  the  pro- 
posal, but  it  Is  merit,  as  I  see  it.  which 
should  be  considered  across  the  board  in- 
sofar as  the  entire  civil  service  retire- 
ment system  Is  concerned. 

The  price  tag  of  the  Domlnick  amend- 
ment is  initially  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$94,000  per  year,  I  believe  The  cost  of 
the  present  bill  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government  annually  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $182,000,  both  to  come  from 
the  District  of  Columbia's  appropriated 
funds.  The  retirement  system  is  based 
upon  contributions  and  length  of  service, 
and  on  the  salaries  of  employee;^- 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  start 
to  meddle  with  that  established  foi-mula, 
we  can  well  put  the  entire  sy.stem  in  dif- 
ficulty Today,  of  course,  there  is  before 
Congress  a  proposal  to  attempt  to  tie 
Federal  civil  service  retirement  with  so- 
cial securement  payment  ratios.  That  is 
sUn  In  committee.  It  has  not  been  con- 
sidered I  would  suggest  to  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Colora^io — and 
he  has  been  a  most  helpful  member  of 
the  committee — that  we  wait  and  see 
what  the  general  action  will  be  in  this 
field  before  moving  forward 

I  am  just  as  sympathetic  for  the  case 
of  the  teacher  as  is  anyone  else.  I  feel 
that  IS  true  of  the  other  members  of  the 
committee,  I  thmk  our  record  will  show 
that.  But  I  feel  that  this  Is  no  place  to 
embark  on  such   a  departure. 

For  those  reasons  I  resist  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr  President,  I 
shall  not  take  much  longer.  I  merely 
wish  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the 


made    by    my    distinguished 


statement 
friend 

In  the  first  place,  we  arc  not  consider- 
ing all  the  civil  service  retirees,  the 
700,000.  mentioned  by  my  distmguished 
colleague.  So  it  would  not  have  the  sub- 
stanUal  impact  suggested.  "We  are  deal- 
ing with  only  200  people. 

Second,  we  are  dealing  with  a  different 
retirement  system.  We  are  dealing  with 
a  system  under  one  part  of  which  some 
employees  were  retired  before  October  1. 
1956,  and  under  which  others  retired 
after  that  date.  That  Is  a  distinction 
which  was  created  by  legislation. 

As  time  progresses,  by  reason  of  nat- 
ural mortalities,  the  effect  of  my  amend- 
ment will  automatically  disappear  into 


the  realm  of  history.  Because  of  that 
fact,  because  of  natural  mortahty  in  the 
course  of  time,  those  who  retired  before 
October  1,  1956,  will  not  continue  to  re- 
ceive those  benefits  Indefinitely.  In  the 
meanwhile,  we  will  have  made  this  one 
effort  to  correct  this  inequity. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 

DOMXNICKl . 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  (when  hla  name  was 
called) .    On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  'Virginia  [Mr.  Robeht- 
soN],    If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "nay."    If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."    I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  annotmce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  'West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Chttrch]  ,  the  Senator  from  Permsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams!   are  absent  on  official  business. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut    [Mr.    Dodd],    the   Senator 
from   Mississippi    [Mr.    Eastland],   the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke], 
the  Senator  from  norida  [Mr.  Holland], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberoer],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut    [Mr.   Ribicojt].  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Russell]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington],  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey    [Mr.   Williams],   and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Jiir.  Aiken]  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  illness  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  THinutONDl  are 
necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  ,  tbe  Sen»- 
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tor  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thtjrmond]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28 
nays  39.  as  follows: 


[No.  74  Leg.] 

YEAS— 28 

AUott 

Douglas 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Pong 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Hlckenlooper 

SaltonstaU 

CarlaoQ 

Hruska 

Simpson 

CaM 

Jordan,  Id&ho 

Smith 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Tower 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Tydlngs 

Curtla 

Montoya 

Domlnick 

Mundt 

NAYS— 39 

Anderson 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Pas  tore 

Bible 

Long,  Mo. 

PeU 

Burdlck 

Long,  La. 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Mansfield 

Russell,  Ga. 

EUender 

McClellan 

Smathers 

Emn 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Oore 

McQovem 

Stennls 

Oruenlng 

Metcalf 

Talmadge 

Harris 

Mondale 

WlUlams,  Del. 

Hart 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

HIU 

Morse 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Inouye 

Muskle 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTTNG— 32 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Moas 

Bees 

Hayden 

Neuberger 

Bayb 

Holland 

Bandolpb 

B7rd.Va. 

Jackson 

Blbicoff 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javits 

Boberteon 

Cburch 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Russell,  B.C. 

Clark 

Lausche 

Scott 

Dlrkaen 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Dodd 

McIntyre 

Thurmond 

Bastland 

MUler 

Williams,  NJf. 

Pulbrlgtat 

Morton 

So  Mr.  Douinick's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  11439)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  passage  of  this  measure  which 
adjusts  the  annuities  now  paid  District 
of  Columbia  teacher  retirees,  the  Senate 
witnessed  the  highly  able  advocacy  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Bible].  Both  vigorous  and 
sincere,  his  presentation  of  the  measure 
was  largely  responsible  for  its  success.  It 
represents  one  of  many  achievements 
obtained  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  EHstrlct  of  Co- 
limibla. 

To  the  distinguished  junior  Senators 
frc«n  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  and  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty]  goes  high  commen- 
dation for  fine  cooperative  support. 
Their  selflessness — so  typical — ^permitted 


action  on  this  measure  without  unrea- 
sonable delay,  yet  with  full  dellberatloa 
The  Senate  is  once  again  to  be  thanked 
for  another  achievement  obtained  or- 
derly and  efficiently. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HR.  1401)  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966.  and  for  other  purposes; 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1,  14.  28,  30.  31.  40.  41,  42.  43, 
44,  45.  46.  47.  48.  49,  50,  51,  and  52  to  the 
bill,  and  concurred  therein,  and  that  the 
House  receded  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  nimibered 
9  and  25  to  the  bill,  and  conciirred  there- 
in, each  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATION BELL,  1966— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  14012).  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscsd  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
insert  in  the  Record  an  explanation  of 
the  conference  report. 

I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
observe  in  the  Chamber  the  presence  of 
the  ranking  minority  member  [Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall]. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall].  It  is  ab- 
solutely Eicceptable  to  him. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Would  the  Senator  in- 
dicate  for  the  record  what,  if  any, 
changes  of  major  importance  took  place 
in  the  conference? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  total  amount 
agreed  upon  is  $2,788,143,303.  which  is 
$232,667,600  under  the  budget  estimates; 
$223,270,735  over  the  House;  and  $13.- 
082,700  under  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill. 

The  following  is  a  brief  simimary  of 
the  major  actions  taken  in  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  House  accepted  the  Senate  amend- 
ment providing  $30  million  for  the  emer- 
gency credit  revolving  fund  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration;  which  is  for 
disasters. 

The  House  accepted  the  Senate 
amendment  of  $140  million  for  the  Asian 
Development  Bank.  That  originated  in 
the  Senate. 

A  total  of  $65  million  wtis  provided  for 
the  President's  Disaster  Relief  Fund,  in- 
stead of  the  $75  million  proposed  by  the 
Senate  and  $45  million  allowed  by  the 
House. 


There  is  a  compromise  on  that  item. 
There  was  a  reduction  of  $10  million  on 
the  budget  estimate. 

The  bill  includes  $2,500,000  for  storm 
damage  rehabilitation  in  Samoa;  sind 
$294,904,000  for  postal  operations,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  which  is  $25  million 
over  the  House.  That,  too,  originated  in 
the  Senate. 

Does  that  answer  the  Senator? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  repeat  the  amount  that  was  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  for  the  Asiam  Develop- 
ment Bank? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  One  hundred  and 
forty  million  dollars. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  One  hundred  and  forty 
million  dollars? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  One  himdred  million 
dollars  is  on  call.  It  is  not  a  cash  pay- 
ment. Twenty  million  dollars  and  twen- 
ty million  dollars  are  for  direct  obliga- 
tions. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  our  participation  in  the 
Bank.  

Mr.  KUCHEL.  And  it  constitutes  the 
fulfillment  of  our  requirement  under  the 
agreement? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    It  certainly  does. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  9  and  25. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  showing  the  budget  esti- 
mates, the  House  and  Senate  allowances, 
and  the  amounts  screed  to  in  confer- 
ence for  each  item  in  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  as 
follows : 


Table  I. —  The  2d  supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  1966  (H.R.  14019) 


Docu- 
ment No. 


8S 


383 


383 


383 


CHAPTEB  I 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AOEICULTURE 

FaBKKBS  HOIIK  ADinNISTBATlON 

Emergency  credit  revolving  fond 

CHAPTER  II 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Federal  payment  to  District  of  Columbia 

Opekatino  Expenses 


Budget 
estimate 


House  version 
of  bill 


8S 


8. 


8S 


Public  safety 

Otertimt 

Wage  board  employetM.. 

Jncreated  pay  coAi 

Parks  and  recreation 

Ottrtime 

TA'oigt  board  emplot/ta. 

Inereaied  pay  out* 


Total.  Chapter  U..2- 


CHAPTER  ra 
FOREIGN  OPERATIONS 


Asian  Development  Bank.. 

CHAPTER  IV 
INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
National  Capitai.  Hoosmo  Autboutt 
OperaUon  and  maintenance  of  properties 


$30,000,000 


Senate  version 
of  bill 


130.000.000 


Conference 
action 


190,000,000 


2,300.000 


o.ta.ioo) 

{908,000) 
08, 700) 

(ue.eoff) 

ltio,eoo) 

ito.m 

(St.  500) 
007,  700) 


2,300,000 


tl,2SO.O0O 


a.ti9,»J0) 

{908,000) 

{18. 700) 

{m.eoo) 

{$10,800) 

(to,m) 

{St.SOO) 
{107,  700) 


1,280,000 


1,280,000 


{i.ta,aoo) 

{808.000) 
{18,700) 

(ite.too) 

{ttO.800) 
(tO.iOO) 
{U.SOO) 

(lar.roor) 


1,280.000 


1.2801 000 


(1,149,100) 
(m.ooo) 

118,700) 

(08,800) 

{t  10, 800) 

{to,  WO) 

{8$,  WO) 

{107,700) 


1, 260. 000 


140,000,000 


12,000 


140,000.000 


12.000 


140.000.000 


13.000 


10; 
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180 


85 
388 


883 


180 


SalariMsadeipeniea 

IncTtattd  workload 

Inereated  pay  catU  (eitOian) . 
InaMttd  par  e-tt  (miiitani) 


CHAPTER  rv— Continued 
INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES— Continued 
Sklectitk  Sekvicb  Ststcu 


General  operating  expenses.. 
Compensation  and  pen«iooa. 
Reaajustment  benefits 


VrriKANs'  ADMimnKATioN 


8. 


JUNM  ArPBOFBIATKD  TO  TH«  PriSIDINT 


Disaster  relief 

DEPARTMENT  OP  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
OrncB  or  th«  Secretart 

Rent  supplement  program  (contract  authority) 

Appropriation _._ '"I **• 

Procito  relating  to  local  official  approroi."."JII"""""""3'"" ' 


Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

86  I  Limitation  on  administrative  and  nonadmlnlstratlre  eipenaes 

Total,  Chapter  rv' 

CHAPTER  V 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Bureau  o»  Land  Management 

888     Management  of  lands  and  resources 

Fire  tupprttiion,  etc "^ 

Increaiea  pay  cotit ""III."'. "' 

Bitrbau  or  INDUN  ArrAiBs 


888 


asa 


Resources  inanacement- 
Fire  typpretfion,  etc. 
Increaud  pay  cotU  -  .. 


3« 
383 


,,                       ,                           National  Pare  Sertice 
.Ma;..igciiiei;t  iTi'!  prot."i-*.'.on 

Fire  supprf.gxvn    .        ,. "* 

Addilionc.l  at,i'nuj  ' >r  netcfac'ttUlet"l...ll.lll.ll  

O'ertime  conipenttitvin I..'""" 

I'lcreateii  ;vii/  lmju _ 1.......11 " 

MauireniUirc  and  nhaf  Uitation  of  phyalcai  fidUMM        

Maintenonce  staff  for  ruw  facilitia 

Wnijf  fioard  increa$et '  " 

Increa-ted  pay  :ottt lllll'll  

f'lnatrurf.on  __ ' 

I  onstructmn  "Hill" "I"  " ' 

ConsiriKiion   liquidation  of  contract  authorlratkm).  JIIIIIIIIII 


OmcE  or  Territories 


8-         S5     Admmistratiou  o(  territories- 


Bureau  or  Commercial  Fisheries 


as3 


383 


MS 


Js;i 


,^i 


Management  and  in  rest  Igatlons  of  resource*. 

r'e'ticxdes  rrtearrh  _ 

/'i-fa.«d  pay  .-..<(i      .._ ' 


Bureau  or  Sports  Fisheries  and  WiLDUrs 


Management  and  investigations  of  resources 

Peiticidei  retearch 

Wate  board  increaiet l.llll" 

Incrtaud  pay  cott* .llllll 


RELATED  AGENCIES 
Department  or  AoRicuLTtmi 

.  _„..  FOREST  SERVICE 

_- Id  ntUliation: 

ronat  land  mMiagement 

Firf  fuppreuion lllllll" 

Inereated  pay  cottt.. "'"11      * 

F<»est  reaearcn  (incrt4uid  pay'eoitt)....." 

SUte  and  private  forestry  cooperation  (inereated  pay  c(MJl'.".llllllll 

Kk:  KB.,    Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  or  Review 

Saiario?  ar.  !  esunisi's 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission 

>aiani'5  a.'i'l  i^jiM-rises ■ov/««jo<uur. 

I'riniirm  !-'■,.«..        I""""  — 

lixcreated  pay  ci^ti., "Ill"  


Funds  Appropruted  to  the  President 


1  raiLsitioiial  frar.ts  t.i  Al 
Total.  Chapter  V.. 


Budget 
estimate 


12,681,000 

01,694,000) 

(909,000) 

(186,000) 


$3,000,000 

288,000,000 

S,  000, 000 


75,000^000 


(90,000,000) 


House  version 
ofblU 


Senate  version 
ofbUl         I 


10, 180, 000 

(9,093,000) 

(90t,000) 

(186,000) 


Language 


383,693,000 


$288,000,000 
5,000,000 


45,000,000 


(It,  000, 000) 

100,000 

Languagt 


12,681,000 

(ll,69i,000) 

(SOt.OOO) 

(186,000) 


$3,000,000 

288.000,000 
5,000,000 


75,000,000 


(It,  000,000) 

100,000 

Lani/uage 


Language 


348,280,000 


383, 793, 000 


1, 495, 000 

(1,000,000) 

(496,000) 


765,000 
(186,000) 
(669,000) 


1,307,000 

(tiS.OOO) 

(r9,ooo) 

(Vt,000) 
(Til,  000) 

924,000 

(97,000) 

(7ti,000) 

(tOS,  000) 

1, 169, 000 

542,000 

5,soaooo 


2,500,000 


203,000 

(66,  000) 

(H8, 000) 


763,000 
(106,000) 
(190,000) 
(478,000) 


1, 495. 000 

(1,000,000) 
(496,000) 


755,000 
(186,000) 
(689,000) 


1,028,000 
(t46,0OO) 


(4i,000) 
(741,000) 
827,000 


(7t4, 000) 
(103,000) 
900,000 

"5,666,666 


148,000 


0,636,000 

(7, 600,  OOO) 

(t,  136, 000) 

610.000 

45,000 


29,000 


68.000 
(60,000) 
U8.00O) 


ten,ooo 


048,000) 


658,000 


(180,000) 
W 8,000) 


9,635,000 

(7,600,000) 

(t,  136, 000) 

610,000 

45,000 


18,000 


08,000) 
876,000 


36,421,000 


22,495.000 


1. 405. 000 

0,000.000) 
(496,000) 


755,000 
086, 000) 
(569,  000) 


1, 245, 000 

(t46, 000) 

(t  17, 000) 

(ii.OOO) 

(741.000) 

892,000 

65,000 

(7*4, 000) 

(103. 000) 

1, 160,  000 

642.000 

5,500,000 


2,600,000 


193,000 

(46.000) 

048.000) 


712.000 

(6i.  700) 
080,000) 
(478,000) 


9.635,000 

(7, 600, 000) 

(t,  136,000) 

610,000 

45.000 


18,000 


68,000 
(60.000) 
08,000) 


876,000 


26.255.700 


Conference 
action 


12,000,000 

(10.913,000) 

(90t,000) 

(186,000) 


$1,000,000 

288,000,000 

5,000,000 


65,000,000 


Ot,ooo,ooa) 

100,000 
Language 


Language 


371,112,000 


1,495,000 

0,000.000) 

(496,000) 


755,000 
086.000) 
(669.000) 


1.028.000) 

(t46,000 

0 

(4i.000) 

(741,000) 

827.000 

0 

(711  nrf 

(lOS.  > 
1, 169.  (« - 
542,000 
5.500,000 


2.500,000 


148,000 

0 

048,000) 


658,000 

0 

(180.000) 

(478.000) 


9,635,000 

(7,500.000) 

(t.  136.000) 

610,000 

45.000 


18,000 
18.000 


(/«,«») 
876.000 


25.834.000 
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Docu- 
ment No. 


383 
383 


383 


383 
383 
383 
383 
380 


383 

3S3 


383 
383 


383 


383 
383 


383 


883 


416 


383 


CHAPTER  VI 

LABOR,  AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Bureau  or  Employment  BEctmrrr 


Trade  adjustment  activities  (by  tramfer). 

Salaries  and  expenses  (by  tranifert) 

Inereated  workload.. 

Inereated  pay  coitt 


Wage  and  Labor  Standards 

Wage  and  Hour  Division,  salaries  and  expenses  (by  trantfer) 

Inereated  workload 

Inereated  pay  cotlt 


Total,  Department  of  Labor 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 

OrricE  or  Education 

Expansion  and  Improvement  of  vocational  education „„ 

Vocational  student  loan  insurance  fund ^ 

Elementary  and  secondary  educational  activities I II 

Higher  educational  activities  (library  assistance) 

National  Teacher  Corps  ..1.IIIIIIIIIIII 

F^ovieo  limiting  Federal  funds  to  90  percent  of  any  teacher' i  tcdaryl .llZlllllllllllll 

F^onto  reguiring  approval  by  Statt  educational  agency 

Payments  to  school  districts 


Grants  to  States. . 

National  Library  of  Medicine. 


Vocational  Rehabiutation  Administration 
PuBuc  Health  Service 


SooAL  Security  Administration 

Payment  to  trust  funds  for  health  insurance  for  the  aged 

Payment  for  military  service  credits 


Welfare  Administration 

Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance 

SpEQAL  Institutions 


Gallaudet  College:  Salaries  and  expenses... 
Howard  University:  Salaries  and  expenses. 


Office  of  Field  Administration: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

By  trantfer _ 

Inereated  workload 

Increased  pay  cosli.. 


OmcE  OF  the  Secretary 


Total,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  BOARD 

Limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses  (increase) 

Total,  Chapter  VI 

CHAPTER  VII 

LEGISLATIVE 

Senate 

Payment  to  widow  of  deceased  Senator 

Inquiries  and  investigations.. 

House  of  Representatives 

Payments  to  widows  of  deceased  Members 

Architect  of  the  Capitol 

Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds: 

Capitol  Grounds.... 

Total,  Chapter  VH 

CHAPTER  VUI 

PUBLIC  WORKS 

Department  of  Defense— Crvn. 

Department  of  the  Army,  Corps  of  Engineers— Civil: 

Operation  and  maintenar.ee  (general) 

Hurricane  damage  repc.iri 

Irtcreated  pay  cotlt 

Flood  control,  hurricane,  and  shoro  protecUon  emergencies 


Canal  Zone  Government: 

Operating  expenses 

Otertime 

Inertattd  pay  cottt. 


The  Panama  Canal 


Budget 
estimate 


House  version 
of  bill 


($10,000,000) 

0,043.000) 

(806.000) 

(938,000) 


(614,000) 
(3S0.000) 
(964.000) 


01,867,000) 


950,000 

50.000 

184,000,000 

11,000,000 

13,20^000 


39, 000, 000 
4,176,000 


367, 800, 000 
105, 000, 000 


381,000,000 


24,000 
216,000 


27,000 

(68, 000) 
(69, 000) 
(96,000) 


1,106,442.000 


(/,  076, 000) 


1.106.442,000 


17,000 


17,000 


7.360,000 
(4,990,000) 
(3,190,000) 

7,760,000 


404,000 
046,000) 
(969,000) 


Senate  version 
ofbiU 


($1,000,000) 

0,098,000) 

(790,000) 

(938,000) 


(814.000) 
(360,000) 
084.000) 


(9,849,000) 


950,000 

50,000 

184.000.000 

11.300.000 

10,000,000 

Language 


41, 


39,000,000 


4,175,000 


125,800,000 
105,000,000 


381, 000, 000 


24,000 
216,000 


13,000 
(53,  OOO) 
(30.000) 
(36.000) 


902, 528, 000 


(;,  075, 000) 


902,528,000 


90.000 


17.000 


107.000 


7,000,000 
(4,930,000) 
(t,  770, 000) 

7,760,000 


300,000 

046,000) 
(166,000) 


($1,000,000) 

0,098,000) 

(790, 000) 

(938,000) 


(814,000) 
(360.000) 
(»84.00O) 


Conference 
action 


(9,849,0001) 


950,000 

50,000 

184, 000, 000 

11,300,000 

9,500,000 

Language 

Language 

41,000.000 


39,000,000 
4, 175, 000 


125, 800, 000 
105, 000, 000 


381, 000, 000 


24,000 
216,000 


13.000 
(63,000) 
(30,000) 
(36, 000) 


902.028.000 


0,076,000) 


902,028.000 


200.000 


90,000 


17,000 


807.000 


7,350.000 
(4.990.000) 
(3,190,000) 

7,760,000 


300,000 

0'>6,m 

,00(t) 


066, 


($1,000,000) 

0,098,000) 

(790,00ff) 

(938,000) 


(814.000) 
(360,000) 
(964,000) 


(9,849,000) 


O.W.OOO 

50.000 

184,  OOO.  000 

11.300,000 

9.500.000 

Language 

Laniuatre 

41, 066, 000 


39, 000, 000 
4,176,000 


125,800,000 

la^,  000, 000 


381, 000,  000 


24,000 
216,000 


13,000 
(63,000) 
(80.000) 
(36, 000) 


902.028.000 


0,076.000) 


902,028,000 


30.000 
200.000 


90,000 


17,000 


337.000 


7,860,000 
(4,990,000) 
(3.190.000) 

7,760,000 


800.000 
046.000) 
(166,000) 
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Docu- 
ment No. 


8. 


n 

388 


CHAPTER  Vm-Contlnued 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

BUKEAU  Of  RECLAMAnON 


oblhi 


B^-sc_^^j ^  **'*  Storage  Project  (bt  trantftr). 

SoathwMiani  Power  Admlnlttntloii: 
Construction 


Total,  (hapter  Vni. 


3R.3 


188 


383 


888 


CHAPTER  XX 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Adionistkation  or  Foreign  ArrAiu 


B.8S 


8.85 


883 


Kmerjencles  In  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service 

T'  lyiiient  to  foreign  service  retirement  and  disability  fund.V.l^"""!""! 

INTEBNATIONAL  COlllIISSIONS 

American  sections,  International  commissions 

Total,  Department  of  State 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

LlOAL  ACHVJTIES  AND   OENEHAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Fees  and  eipenaes  of  witnesses  (limitation  Increase) 

Fees  and  expenses  o(  witnesses  Ibitrarufer) -— "I"IIII"""II"" 


Federal  Prison  Ststbm 


Support  of  U.S.  prisoners... 

Total,  Department  of  Justice 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 


1S67  Alaska  Centennial 


Intern ATiONAi  Activities 

Inter-Amerlran  Cultural  and  Trade  Center 

Patent  OmcE 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Printhm 

Inereated  par  cost* 


Total,  Department  of  Commerce 

THE  JUDICIARY 

Cot  KTS   Of    .APPEALS.   DI8TBICT  CotHlTS,  AND  OTHER  Jin>ICUL  SERVICE 


■^  liarles  of  Judires,. , 

."  ■•<  8  of  jurors  and  commlnioners... 


Total,  the  Judldary. . 


RELATED  AGENCIES 
CoMKiasioN  ON  Civn.  Rights 


383 


883 


SKi 


Sj>fcial  tiHiiy       

Irurtattd  pay  ytnit. 


I  KfMRTMEM  OF  Health,  Kducahon,  AND  Welfare  (Office  of  Education) 

CiTi;  r;g:its  »>!ucatiunal  activities 

Equal  Empiotmbnt  Oppobtumrt  ComnanoN 


Total,  Chapter  IX. 


CHAPTER  X 

POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

(Out  of  the  postal  fund) 


SM 


3Ki 

3sa 


/i<-"a»c<l  mail  "(Uhrrif      _ 

5-iaj/  unrku-ffk  'rir  pottTnatUri. 
Impr'Mf  txtrrfi  ihvtl 

TfTminal  Itatt  paymenii , 

Incr^ajifd  ;xiy  cc^^ts 

Transfx  rca;inn  1..!™! 

I'iani  and  equipment 


Toul. 


tiapitr  X. 


Budget 
estimate 


(tS,  600,000) 
620,000 


16,024,000 


500,000 
4&,000 


House  version 
ofbUl 


Senate  version 
ofblU 


$620,000 


Ifl,  870, 000 


($1,M»,000) 
S20,000 


15, 920, 000 


Conference 
action 


32,000 


577,000 


Lan'miafre 

{tOO.OOO) 


600,000 


450,000 
45.000 


450,000 
45,000 


{.tt,iO0,«XJ) 

ra),oaoi 

15, 920, 000 


45a  000 
45,000 


495,000 


Language 


500,000 


4,600.000 


160,000 


1,000,000 
(S9S,000) 
(.906,000) 


475,000 


475,000 


5, 760, 000 


220,000 
1.165,000 


495,000 


Language 

(WO,  000)  I 


475,000 


1,000,000 

(S9S,  000) 

me,  000) 


1,000,000 


200,000 
1.165,000 


160,000 


1,000,000 

(396,000) 

(eo6,  000) 


495.000 


Laneuage 
(tOO,000) 


475,000 


6, 760, 000 


475,000 


4,600,000 


160,000 


1,000,000 
(396,000) 
(606.000) 


5,  760, 000 


468,000 
(Ut,0O0) 

(te,ooo) 


3,250,000 


742,000 

((S90,00O) 

(6t,0OO) 


12,682,000 


296,904,000 
(8t,000,000) 
(9.600,000) 
(1.000.000) 
(8.ISS.0O0) 
{t97,H  1,000) 
21,000,000 
3,106.000 


426,000 
(S»9.00O) 

(te.ooo) 


3,000,000 


600,000 

048.000) 

(St.  000) 


821,010,000 


7.280,000 


289.904,000 
(57, 000, 000) 
(9,600,900) 

""(«,'m,"ooo) 

(t97,ttl,000) 

21,000,000 

3. 108. 000 


425.000 

(399,000) 

(K.OOO) 


3,000.000 


600.000 

(US.  000) 

(6t,000) 


294.010.000 


12. 020, 000 


294,001000 

(St.  000, 000) 

(9. 600. 000) 

""(e'.'m',boo) 

(197.  tit.  000) 

21.000.000 

3.106,000 


425,000 
(399.000) 

(te.oocf) 


3,000,000 


500,000 

(ua.ooo) 

(6t.000) 


319, 010, 000 


12,020.000 


294,904.000 
(St.000.000) 
(9,600.000) 

""(e','m.'oim 

(197.ttl.0Q0) 

21,000,000 

3,106.000 


319. 010, 000 
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Docu- 
ment No. 


414 

S.        87 


405 


Claims  and  Judgments.. 
Claims  and  Judgments.. 


Total,  Chapter  XI. 


CHAPTER  XI 


Title  I,  total 

Title  II.— Increased  pay  costs  (ue  Table  II). 


Grand  total. 


Budget 
estimate 


$10,261,798 
878.885 


10,828,688 


•2.049,417,683 
•971.393,220 


8,020,810,003 


House  version 
ofbiU 


tlO,2ei,7W 


10.251,798 


« 1,601, 761,  798 
963, 120, 770 


2,664,872,668 


Senate  version 
ofbUl 


$10,261,708 
678,886 


10,828.683 


>  1,841, 412. 388 
•969,813,620 


2,801,228,008 


Conference 
action 


$10,828,088 


10.828,00 


1.828.829,088 
•969.813.020 


2.788,143,303 


1  Includes  $208,768,500  for  Increased  pay  costs. 
>  Includes  $208,314,500  for  increased  pay  costs. 
I  Includes  $208,664,500  for  increased  pay  costs. 


•  Includes  $838,860  for  Senate  items. 

•  Includes  r60,860  for  Senate  Items. 


Table  II. — Title  II—Increa«ed  pay  cosU  (H.  Doc.  405) 


Legislative  Branch 

SENATE 


Budget  esti- 
mate 


Compensation  of  the  Vice  President  and  Senators. 

Salaries,  officers  and  employees 

Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate 

Contingent  expenses  of  the  Senate: 

Senate  policy  committe** 

Automobiles  and  maintenance 

Inquiries  and  Investigations 

Folding  documents.. 

Miscellaneous  items 


Total,  Senate  Items. 


Joint  Items: 

Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures 

Contingent  expenses  of  the  Senate: 

Joint  Economic  Committee 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy II 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing "II""II" 

Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation I.. I. "11111111' 

Joint  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Nationality  PoUcy '..'.""'. 

Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production ""II' 


Total,  Joint  items. 


HOtlSB 

Compensation  of  Members 

Office  of  the  Speaker. ..II. 

Office  of  the  Parliamentarian 

Compilation  of  Precedents 

Office  of  the  Chaplain 

Office  of  the  Clerk II".. 

Committee  employees 

8«rgeant  at  Arms 

Doorkeeper 

Postmaster ...II 

6  minority  employees ".I" 

Majority  floor  leader lll.'.l 

Minority  floor  leader „ 

Majority  whip H. 

Minority  whip 

Printing  clerks II.IIIIII 

Technical  assistant  to  attending  physician I". 

Official  Reporters  of  Debates 

Official  reporters  to  committees 

Legislative  counsel """" 

Members'  clerk  hire '.."'."""". 

Special  and  select  commltteeB ll'.lll. 

Coordinator  of  Information I.I 

Revision  of  the  laws 

Speaker's  auto 

Majority  leader's  auto 

Minority  leader's  auto 

Miscellaneous  Items 


Total,  House  Items. 


ABCHITBCT  OF  THE  CATITOL 


Offlceof  Architect  of  the  Capitol:  Salaries . 

Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds: 

Capitol  bulldingi_ 

Capitol  grounds 

Senate  office  buildings 

Senate  garage 

Capitol  Power  Plant... IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 
Library  buildings  and  grounds,  structural  and  mechanical  care. 


Total,  Architect- 


Salaries  and  expenses. 


botanic  oaxobn 


a„,     .  _,  UBBASr  or  C0N0RKS8 

°*™ies  and  expense* 

Copyright  OfBce:  Salaries  and  expen'see'.'.'.'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.".'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.' 

illative  Reference  Service:  SaUries  and  axpenses. 

wwributlon  of  catalc^  cards:  Salaries  and  expenses 


«>oks  (or  the  blhid:  Salaries  and  expenses.  .. 

vxmectlon  and  distribution  of  Ubrary  materials  (special  ftieign  currency  program). 

Total,  Library  of  Congress 


$8,085 

643,105 

7,425 

0,940 

840 

116,865 

045 

20,065 


807,250 


045 

9,000 
8,250 
3,750 
10,530 
666 
2,160 


House  version 
of  bUl 


36,200 


7,600 

8,165 

2,756 

270 

410 

41,230 

108.000 

28.206 

43.745 

13.826 

3.176 

2,340 

1,040 

1,666 

1,666 

430 

386 

6,880 

6,940 

7,970 

770.000 

100,000 

3,676 

730 

330 

330 

330 


1,162.880 


18,000 

40,000 
10.000 
81.000 
600 
10.000 
13.000 


118.600 


6,000 


888.000 

61.600 

67,000 

06,800 

7.800 

8.000 


477,700 


$045 

0,000 
8,260 
3,760 
10,630 
666 
2,160 


Senate  version 
ofblU 


$8,066 

643,106 

7,426 

9,040 

840 

116,866 

945 

32,066 


36,290 


7,600 

3,166 

2,766 

270 

410 

41.230 

103.000 

28.206 

43.745 

13.826 

3.176 

2.340 

1.940 

1,666 

L666 

480 

386 

6,880 

6,940 

7,070 

770,000 

100,000 

8,875 

730 

330 

830 

880 

10.000 


719,260 


046 

9,000 
8,260 
3,760 
10,630 
666 
2,160 


Conference 
action 


35,200 


1,171.080 


13,000 

40.000 
10.000 


10.000 
13,000 


86.000 


6.000 


256,700 

61,600 

62.200 

66.800 

6,600 

8,000 


446,900 


7,600 

3,166 

2.766 

270 

410 

41.230 

103.000 

28.206 

43,746 

13.826 

3.176 

2.940 

1.940 

1.666 

Le66 

430 

886 

0.880 

6,»«0 

7,070 

770.000 

100,000 

3,676 

730 

880 

880 

880 

10,000 


1,171.680 


18,000 

40,000 
10.000 
81.000 
600 
10.000 

u.ooo 


118.  MO 


6.000 


266,700 

61.600 

62.200 

66.300 

6.000 

3.600 


446,000 


18,  OM 

MS.  106 

7,435 

9,040 

840 

116,866 

945 

32,066 


719,360 


945 

9,000 
8,250 
3,750 
10,630 
666 
2,160 


36,200 


7,(00 

8,155 

2,766 

270 

410 

41.280 

103,000 

28,205 

43,746 

13.826 

3,175 

2.940 

1,940 

1,666 

1,606 

480 

886 

6,880 

6,040 

7,007 

770,000 

100,000 

3,676 

730 

880 

880 

880 

19,000 


1,171,680 


18,000 

40,000 
10,000 
81,000 
600 
10,000 
13.000 


118,600 


6.000 


260.700 

61,600 

82.200 

65.300 

6.600 

8,600 


446.000 
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OOVIENMKNT  PKINTINO  OmCX 

Office  of  the  Sup'TUue!!  'ent  of  Docomentf:  Salaries  and  expeoaes 

Total,  leglalatlve ... 


TH«  JUDICURT 


.^  tdtfS 


Salaries 

Salaries  and  eipeosat '..'."'. 


Sujircine  C^ur'.  of  the  T'n:' 

Care  of  bir.l'i'ng!  and  (tnm 

Court  of  (  u5toir.»  fin-'l  PatPnt  Apfx'als 

Customs  tourt    ?a]arip?  h:.  !  exi-'iMj^s. 

Court  of  Claims    .*»lar'r«  aiil  tni^i.scs i 

Courts  of  appeais.  district  ( ourti  ii:;  1  other  Judicial  aerrloes: 

Salaries  of  supporting  ixTsunnel . 

Administrative  Oiii.e  of  the  U.S.  Courts 

Expenses  of  referees   sfjeiiai  account) . 


Total,  the  Judiciary, 


ExicuTivs  Orrica  or  ths  Pbbsidknt 


The  WUItHailMOflM:  Mafks  and  expenses  (bytrmujer) 

B ureas  of  tlwBniM:  BalartM  and  expenses '.'.'.'.".        

(  oundl  of  Economic  Advisers:  Salaries  and  expenses 

National  Security  Council:  Salaries  and  expenses I"""""III 

omce  of  Emergency  Planning:  Civil  defense  and  defease  mobUlMUonfuncVlwi"  ofFedenii'awndS'fto 

trafUfer).    , ___  ^' 

Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations:  Salaries  and  expenses " 


Totai,  Kxi'cutivi"  OCAif  of  the  President. 


Funds  Apfropsiatid  to  ihi  Pbksidxnt 

Kconomlr  aajistarif^ 

.\  li-.-ristr:^*;ve  ''iponscs.  .Agency  for  International  Development  (by  transfer) 
>  aii.'l  other  expenses.  Department  of  State  (Sy  trantjer) .' 


A  !rT;:n,>tri:.\> 
Total,  funds  appropr;ated  to  the  President. 


Dep.^rtvent  or  Agkicuitttkb 
.VjT'cultural  Research  St-rvtce 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Research  ._ 

Plant  and  aniinai   !:.snisi'  n;  \  pest  control "III"I1""I 

I"  ooperatlve  State  Rpst-af  :;  ■^erv.ct    I'ayments  and  expenses I"""""! 

Krtensi.in  ■^i'rvire    Cooperative  enetision  work,  payments  and  expenses  (^  trMnifa)'. 

Farmer  '  .wpieritive  Service:  Salaries  and  expenses " 

.■^oil  Cons«"rvat:on  Service, 

Con.wrvatlon  operations . 

Watershed  planning II1III""IIIIIII 

Watershed  protection """IIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Fiooi!  prevpntiOn.  I.!."!"""" 

(;r<":it  r;.^:n3  conservation  program  .    I.I.IIIIIIIII 

Kosoiirce  I'onservstion  and  developmc:::  .... ... . "1111""", 

Econ':iini''  Research  Service:  Saiariee  an;  !T.;.cn-, 

-tatisticai  keportlng  Service    Salaries  and 

I  onsumer  and  Marketing  Service:  Consumer  t  .r 

Kor^nfn  .\ji  iniltural  Servici'    Salaries  and  .>t;x'rL« 

'  'ommo'lity  F. ichanp>  .\uth>inty    Salarie.saii  i  ■■-, 

K'lrai  Electrification  .Vdiir.nLStrfttii>n:  Sala.-itv  ai. 


*'S 

i.ses.. 


itective,  marketing,  and  regulatory  programs. 


h  vnu-rs  t 
r^'dpra!  ' 

kMraH  ! 
'  i!Tlo>  .f;: 
'sfflc-.f!! 

'  ■  *R  r»  ■    '.  {'. 

■  tii.i 

i..ni> 
!■    post  .Sorviop    Forest  roads  .^: 


•eases , 

a;  :  expenses 

n;K:ise8 

'.'liiveandoperatingexpenses 

ind  expenses 


••  .^dnimistratinn    Salaries  a 
IiLsurance  CiTfuTation    A-iiz 
(     !::n:'Hi!ty  Devtdi.pni-.-nt  .-^Tvice     Sa^.d, 
f  ■!:•' l:L^l•.''ctor  i/encrai    Saiariesa:;!>  v: 

wf  ti.p  '  '.fnoral  C^unsid    Salaries  an  ;  .■■i;H:i.^.s 

M'lf  rir.ation    Saiarit's  and  ••x[p<":,v, 

!  .1.  AiTicuitural  Liirary     Saiivric- a:.  :>'ipenses 

f  -Manacpment  S»'iv:c»'<     'ai.-iriPi  a:M  •upenses . 

ai  i-vlnunistration    Salar  •■,■  ir,  '  npenses. 

:  -  ni  i     I  iquidation  of  contract  authorixation) 


Total,  Agriculture. 


Dkpabtment  or  Commibcz 

.•■neral  adiiunistrstlon:  Salaries  and  expenses  (by  Irarufer) 

ifno«'  of  Husiness  Economics:  Salaries  and  expenses  (by  trantfer) I.IIIII"""" 

i'lreau  of  the  Census: 

Sai.arips  and  ..'xiien.^es  (bytraniftr) 

l*>4  (  tn.siis  ■<!  Aitriculture  ihy  traruftr) "I 

ti.ilness  and  I'pfpns*'  Services  Admtnistratton:  SeJaries  and  expenses  (ft»"froni/«r)" 


iIM, 


.■-'c.ir'.p'i  ii:  :  .>xi.»<i\sfs     'J  trantjer) . 

Ktp-'ri    -JUtri-i  tt,y  trriuifrr) IIIII'IIIIII! 

i  rlln.^f^■r  t.p  (.'ustoius "I"IIIII"III""I! 

•'flee  "t  Field  .-wTvices:  Salaries  and  expenses  (by  tranifir).'...".""""'.'.'.'.. 

la.si  an  !  •  leo. let ic  Survey    Salaries  and  expenses I.""! 

.atmnai  Bureau  of  Stan  lar  Is   Research  and  technical  services  (by\ran*la)Ii 
^»atht'r  Bureau 

.Salaries  and  eipenses    *j'  '-vn/er) 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Re3»-,irch  and    ' 
.Mete».)roloK!cai 
laritlme  .Administration 

Salaries  and  expenses    f>y  t-aitsieri 

Administrative  eit)en.s«>s    limitation) rillllllllllllllllllllll] 

Reserve  fk*t  eifieniw-s     imitation) I"!!""..""! 

Maritime  trairdnf?    *>>  Iran -it'  _  _ "III"""I"IIII""] 

iirenu  of  I'uh'.ir  Ro«d5    Liiiutaiion  on  general  administrative  extwnset  ClnarMMy. 


developmen 
1  Hatellite 


»  r  i; 


Tola., 


■immerce. 


Budget  esti- 
mate 


«70,800 


2,608.220 


41,000 

fi,aoo 

6,000 
10,000 
13,300 

818,000 

31,000 

125,000 


House  version 
ofbUl 


Language 


II,  745, 770 


1, 057, 300 


(81.  OX) 

131,000 

8,000 

15,000 

(e.ooo) 

8,000 


41,000 

5,000 

5,000 

19,000 

13,300 

818,000 

31,000 

125,000 


Senate  version 
of  bill 


Language 


$2,496,620 


162,000 


(960.000) 
(H.OOO) 


(l.Ott.OOO) 


2,402,600 

1.268,600 

82,000 

(84,000) 

28,000 

2,608.000 
14a  000 

585.000 

1600.00 
82,000 
46.000 

246.000 

260,000 
1,906,000 

178,000 
28,000 

288,000 
1,200,000 

202,000 
12,000 

145.000 

102,000 
26,000 
36.000 
60,000 
80,000 

964,000 


1,067,300 


(86,000) 

131,000 

8,000 

15,000 

(6.000) 
8,000 


41,000 

5,000 

5,000 

19,000 

13,300 

818,000 

31,000 

125,000 


Conference 
action 


Language 
t2. 496. 620 


1, 067, 300 


(8S.000) 

131,000 

8,000 

15,000 


(8.000) 
8,000 


162,000 


(980. 000) 
(it.  000) 


(l.Ott.OOO) 


2,402,500 

1,268,500 

32,000 

(64,000) 

26.000 


162,000 


(980,000) 
(4*,  000) 


41,000 

5.000 

5,000 

19,000 

13,300 

818,000 

31.000 

125,000 


(l.Ott.OOO) 


2,402,500 

1,268,500 

32,000 

(64,000) 

26,000 


13,051,000 


2,608,000 

2,606,000 

140,000 

140,000 

685,000 

585,000 

160,000 

16a  000 

82.000 

82,000 

46.000 

46.000 

246.000 

246,000 

25a  000 

26a  000 

1,905.000 

1,905.000 

178,000 

178.000 

28,000 

28,000 

268,000 

268.000 

1,200,000 

1.200.000 

202,000 

202,000 

12,000 

12.000 

145,000 

145,000 

102,000 

102,000 

38,000 

26,000 

36.000 

86,000 

50,000 

69,000 

80.000 

80,000 

964,000 

964.000 

13,061,000 


89.000 
6a  000 

320.000 

iiaooo 

125.000 

16a  000 
loaooo 

(3S.400) 

9a  000 
5iaooo 
6oaooo 

i.aoaooo 

"'ioa'ooo' 

48,000 

222,000 

(tOO.OOO) 

(it,  000) 

38,000 

(910,000) 


3.682,000 


89,000 
6a  000 

320,000 

iiaooo 

125,000 

160,000 
100,000 
(33,400) 
90,000 
5ia000 
500.000 

1.200.000 

"106,606" 
48,000 

222,000 
(too.  000) 

(ti.OOO) 

38,000 

(950.000) 


13,051,000 


(89.000) 
(SO,  000) 

(390,000) 
(110,000) 
(Its.  000) 

(160,000) 
(100,000) 
(33.400) 
(90,000) 
5ia000 
(too,  000) 

(764,000) 

44a  000 

10a  000 

48,000 

(ttt.  000) 
(too,  000) 

(n,ooo) 

(38,000) 
(960.0000 


8,663,000 


1,104,000 


1, 057, 300 


(85.000) 

131,000 

8,000 

16,000 

(6.000) 
8,000 


162,000 


(980.000) 
(H.OOO) 


(l.Ott.OOO) 


2,402,500 

1,268,500 

32.000 

(84,000) 

26,000 

2,608,000 
140,000 
585,000 

leaooo 

82,000 
46.000 

246,000 

25a  000 
1.906,000 

178,000 
28,000 

288,000 
1,200,000 

202,000 
12,000 

145,000 

102.000 
26,000 
36,000 

59,ono 

80,000 
964,000 


13,051,000 


(89,000) 
(50,000) 

(310,000) 
(110,000) 
(lt5,000) 

(180,000) 
(100(000) 

(90,  m 
siaooo 

(500,000) 

(764,000) 

44a  000 

100,000 

48,0d0 

(ttt,  000) 

itO0,0O0) 

(tt.OOO) 

(S8.000) 

(950.000) 


1,104,000 
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Depabtmknt  or  DEriNSB— Miutabt 
Military  personnel: 

Military  personnel,  Array ^ 

Military  personnel.  Navy 

Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps. '.'.'."". 

Military  personnel.  Air  Force """" 

Rsserve  personnel,  Navy '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Reserve  personnel.  Marine  Corps.....'. "III 

Reserve  personnel,  Air  Fores ...II"I"III 

National  Guard  personnel.  Army ..1.1111111  """ 

National  Guard  personnel.  Air  Force ""I 

Retired  pay,  UeleiLse V.'.'.'.'.V.'.'.V. 

Operation  and  maintenance: 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Army 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Navy W. 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Marine  Corps.. "IIII"" 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Air  Force I.IIIIIIIII ' "" 

Operation  and  miaintenance,  defense  agencies.  .'.". 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Army  National  Oueml.I" 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  National  Guard..  

Court  of  Military  Appeals,  Defense 


Total,  Defense— Military. 


,   ,_     .  D1PART1H.VT  or  DBrXNSB— CiTn, 

Department  of  the  Army: 

Ceineterial  expenses:  Salaries  and  expenses 

(^orps  of  Engineers— Civil:  General  expenses 

Ryukyu  Islands:  Administration _ " 

^n   «>M)^  Canal:   Panama  Canal  Company:   UmiuHon"on'generil  Md  "admlnlstra 


U.S.  Soldiers'  Home:  Limitation  on  operation  and  nuUntenauM  and'^piufoutlay  (ino'esae)' 
Total,  Defense— Civil... 


DBPABTMBNT  or  HKALTH,  EotK^ATION,  AWD  Wbuaee 


Hospital  and  medical  care j 

Foreign  quarantine  actlvites '.'.'.'.'.'".." 

Indian  health  activities ,,'. 

St.  Elliabeths  Hospital:  Salaries  and  expenses  (indeflnlte) 

Social  Security  Administration:  Limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses" 

Office  of  the  Secretary:  Salaries  and  expenses  (by  trantfer ) 

Surplus  property  utilization ' 


Total,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


Departmbnt  or  Housinq  and  Ubban  Dkvklopmbnt 

Federal  Housing  -Administration: 

Administrative  expenses  (limitation) 

Nonadministrative  expenses  (limitation) .  

Public  Housing  Administration:  Administrative  expeaa»'.V.""SS...'""S~.'.'... 

r,  ....         .„,  DBPABTMBNT  or  THE  INTBRIOB 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs: 

Education  and  welfare  services _ 

General  administrative  expenses ..'"IIIII 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation:  Salaries  and  expenses     

Office  of  Territories:  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  laiei^".' 

Oeological  Survey:  Surveys,  investigations,  and  research 

Bureau  of  Mines:  

Conservation  and  development  of  mineral  resources 

Health  and  safety '... 

General  administrative  expenses !!.III^II"  

Offlceof  Oil  and  Oas:  Salaries  and  expenses.  ..      " 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service:  

Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Wildlife:  Salaries  and  exDSnaes 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries:  .~— — 

Management  and  investigations  of  resources  (by  trantfer) 

General  administrative  expenses .  """ '" 

Administration  of  Pribilof  Islands  (appropriation  of  receipts) 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUdlife:  General  administrative  expedses 

National  Park  Service:  General  administrative  expenses.  .  

Bureau  of  Reclamation:  General  administrative  expenses  (by  trantfer) 

Bomevllle  Power  Administration:  Operations  and  maintenance  

Bjmthwcstem  Power  Administration:  Operations  and  maintenance     

omce  of  the  Solicitor:  Salaries  and  expenses  

Office  of  the  Secretary:  Salaries  and  expenses  

Office  of  Water  Resources  Research:  Salaries  and  expenses 


Total,  Interior. 


DBPABTMBNT  Or  JCBTICB 

I^  activities  and  general  administration: 

oalarles  and  expenses,  general  administration 

Al  en  property  activities  limitation  

salaries  and  expenses.  Antitrust  Division..  ~ 

r,>H^T^**  ^^'^  expenses,  U.S.  attorneys  and  marshals l" 

reaeral  Bureau  of  Investigation:  Salaries  and  expenses 

{^migration  and  Naturallration  Service:  Salaries  and  expenses  

federal  prison  system:  Salaries  and  expenses -".'.""III"I"IIII""I"I 

Total,  Justice 


Depabtmrnt  or  Labor 

O^^^n^^^X^^^^""''"^'"^'''''  ""'•  "^"^^  (^Ptrantfcr). 
Salaries  and  expenses  (by  trantfer) 

Wai^^^K^rttlnte"'  '"'*  '"^"^  "^"^"^  ^*'  f^"^):"^^"":~: 

Bureau  of  Labor  SUndards  (by  trantfer)     

B,,  Jl°"«"^»  Bureau  (by  trantfer) 

ouieau Of  Employees'  Compensation:  Salaries  and  expenses  (by  ttmtfa)'"'.'"." 

CXn 643— Part  8 


Budget  esti- 
mate 


House  version 
of  blU 


tts3,toaeoo 
i8S,eQaeoo 

42,40a000 

227, 600, 000 
4,60aOOO 
l,60a080 
1,200,000 
4.600,000 
3,500,000 

n,ooaooo 

33,40a000 

23,000,000 

1,054.000 

27.600,000 

14,356.000 

2,000,000 

1,000.000 

11,000 


863, 521. 000 


67,000 
385,000 

4a  000 

(137,000) 
(140,000) 


492,000 


77a  000 
212,000 
1,356,000 
685,000 
(8,037,000) 
(18,000) 
2a  000 


8,042,000 


(76.000) 

(1.676,000) 

405.000 


1,202.400 

103,000 

68.000 

102,600 

l,6ia000 

6oaooo 

92,000 
22.000 

lasoo 

8,800 

(88,800) 
16,000 

laooo 

3i300 

57,000 

(t4l.t00) 

173,000 

26,800 

109.800 

106,000 

6,000 


4,iea200 


76,000 

(7.000) 

165.000 

647.000 

3,735,000 

1,  782. 000 

1.035.000 


7,489,000 


(87.000) 

(88,000) 
(t6,000) 

(39,000) 
(It.OOO) 
(59,660) 


$222.  lOaOOO 

182,60a  000 

42,400,000 

227,600,000 

4.60a000 

1,600,000 

1,200,000 

4.500,000 

3,500,000 

71,00a  000 

33,40a000 
23,00a000 
1,064,000 
27,600,000 
14,t5a000 

2,ooaooo 
i,ooaooo 

11,000 


Senate  version 
of  bill 


863, 521, 000 


67,000 

385,000 

40,000 

(137.000) 
(148.000) 


492,000 


77a  000 
212,000 
1,365,000 
685,000 
(8.037,000) 
(18,000) 
2a  000 


3,042,000 


(75.000) 

(1.575,000) 

405,000 


1,202.400 
103.000 
68.000 
102,600 

1, 6ia  000 

500,000 
92.000 
22,000 

lasoo 

8,600 

(88,900) 
16,000 

laooo 

34,300 

57,000 

(*il.»00) 

17a,  000 

26,100 

100,800 

106,000 

6,000 


4.iea200 


(7,000) 

46,000 

647.000 

3,785.000 

1,  782, 000 

1,035,000 


7.244,000 


(87,000) 

(68, 000) 
(16,000) 


Conference 
action 


t223.I0a00O 

183.60a000 

42,400,600 

227,600,000 

4, 808, 000 

1.000.000 

1,200.000 

4.60a0«) 

3,600,000 

71,000,000 

33,40a000 
23,00a000 

1.064.000 
27,60a000 
14,866.000 

2,00a000 

i,ooaooo 

11,000 


863,621.000 


67,000 

385,000 

4a  000 

(137,000) 

(iifi.m) 


402,000 


77a  000 
212,000 
1,366,800 
686,000 
(8,0Sr.OOO) 
(18,000) 
30,000 


3,042,000 


(876,000) 
406,000 


1,202,400 

103,000 

68.000 

102,600 

1,  5ia  000 

600,000 
92.000 
22,000 

laaoo 

8.800 

(86.800) 
18,000 

laooo 
S4,aoo 

57,000 

(t4>.m) 

178,000 

26,800 

109.800 

106,000 

aooo 


4.iea2oo 


(7.000) 

46.000 

647,000 

1,786,000 

1. 782. 000 

1.085,000 


7.344,000 


(87,000) 

(86,000) 
(U.OOO) 

,39,000) 

Mm 


$222,100,000 

1891800,000 

42,40a000 

277, 600, 000 

4.60a000 

lr«80,000 

1,200,000 

1600,000 

3,500,000 

71,000  000 

33,400,006 

23,000,000 

1,054.000 

27.600.000 

U  3.V,  .;<iXj 
-  y>  \>M^ 
i.yaiooo 

11,000 


888, 621, 000 


67,000 

385,000 

48,000 

(197,000) 
(14^000) 


492,080 


naooo 

312,000 

1,18^000 

886,000 

(8,037,000) 
(18,000) 
2a  000 


3,042.000 


(676,000) 
406,000 


1,Z)2,400 
103.000 
68.000 
102,600 

i,6iaooo 
5oaooo 

92,000 
22,000 

lasoo 

8,800 

(88.  am 

18,000 

laooo 

84.800 

67,1D0O 

178.000 

26,100 

109,800 

105,000 

6,000 


4. 16a  200 


(T.OOO) 
48^008 

647,000 
3,  735. 000 
1,  782. 000 
1,035,000 


7,244.000 


(87.000) 

(86.1 
(U.OOd) 


10182 
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DtPASTMBRT  Or  Labob — Cootlaacd 

Bar«au  o(  Labor  Statistics    r^uiHrie*  and  expenses  (bi  Iraatfer) 

Burt«o  of  Ir.ienisUor.a!  l,»l.or  Affairs:  Salaries  and  etpeosM  (bitrnufer) 

Office  o(  the  Solicitor:  Salaries  and  eipenses  iby  trantfer) .„ 

Office  ot  the  Secretary 

Salaries  and  eipenjes    t"j  I'imler) „„ 

Kedwal  contract  con;iii!ai    e  proRram  ((»»  tn%tfu) ... . 

Total.  Labor . ,. 


Budjset  esti- 
mate 


Post  Omc*  DtrAiTifXNT 


Administration  and  regional  operation. 


DKPA&TifXNT  or  Stats 
Admin'Slralion  ot  (on-un  afTairs: 

Salaries  and  erpemes  (approprUition) . 

By  IriTitltr  ...   -        ...       .... 

Internationa!  orKanliatlons  and  conferences:  Missions  to  tntematlonai  OTKanltations  (ftf  traiufer) 

Iniematiunal  coram iieuor..i 

International  Boundary  and  Water  CommissioD,  Ualtad  States  and  Meiioo:  Salaries  and  expenses  (by 
tromfr" 


Total.  m?partment  of  Slate. 


TbXASITBT  DirARTirBMT 


Offleeofthc  .Secretary.  Sal'ir  f 5  ind expenses 

Bureau  nf  ('ustorns    Salaries  and  eipenses 

Bureau  of  Nfj-cotlcs 

Salar'es  and  expenses  . 

Hy  Iratit/er 

Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt:  .Admlmsteriad  tbe  public  debt.._. .. 

Coast  liiiard 

UperaliiiK  exi*iisea ... 

Sir  trant.fer . 

Retired  pay..   .  .. 

Reserve  training .... .. 

Internal  Revenue  Service: 

Salaries  and  eipenses.  -  -    ....... ..... 

Revenue  -iccountlng  and  processing 

Compliance . 

Office  of  tne  Treasurer: 

Salaries  and  eipenses 

By  trantftT 

U.S   Secret  .Service:  Salaries  and  expenses,  guard  ioree  (by  trant/ir). 


Total.  Treasury . 


INDBPCNDSMT  AOKNOES 

Federal  Aviation  .Vgency: 

Operations ... 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Washington  National  Airport 

0[)eratlon  and  maintenance.  Dulles  International  Airport 

Genera!  Services  .\dtnlni.itratlon 

Operating  expen-ses,  Pii!!ic  Buildings  Senrtoe 

Operatin»£  expenses.  Federal  Supply  Service: 

.\pproprlatlon. 

Bv  trantfrr 

Operating  expenses.  National  Archives  and  Records  Service 

Operating  expenses.  Transportation  and  Communications  Service  (fry  froTM/er). 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Oflice  ol  Administrator  (by  trmufer) 

Veterans'  .administration: 

(leneral  operating  exjrienses 

Mclii'al  and  prosttietir  research 

M^dloal  -are .  -. 


OTIIKR  INDIPENBINT  ACSKCIZS 


Civil  Aeronautics  Board:  Salaries  and  expenses 

Civil  Servire  ComniLsslon:  Salaries  and  expenses: 

Appr-ipriatlon..     -  .  

By  trantfer 

Farm  Credit  .\rtnilni5tration    Limitation  on  administrative  expenses  (increase) 

Federal  (  onl  .Mine  Safety  Hnard  of  Review:  Salaries  and  expenses 

Federal  ("onimunleatloiis  Commission:  Salaries  andexpeoses 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board: 

Limitation  and  administrative  expenses  (increase) 

Limitation  on  adnAinlstrHtu-e  expenses.  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corptwation  (increase). 

Federal  Maritime  Comnussion:  Salaries  and  expenses 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Ser\Ue:  Salaries  and  expensw ,..„ 

Federal  Po»-er  Commission:  Salaries  and  expenses 

Federal  Trade  Comml.'vKKin:  Salanc*  nr.  '.  i^tpenses 

(reneral  A'oountlne  Ortice.  Saiarios  a:.  ;  nxpenses 

Advisory  I'ommlssion  on  InterEoveni!';f-:tal  Relations:  Salaries  and  expenses 

Interitate  Commerce  ComniLvsion    Sa:ar:i's  a::  1  expenses . . 

National  I.al«r  Relatlorvs  Board:  Salarii-.'!  d:.  :  -xpeDSes 

National  Mediation  Board:  Salaries  and  expenses 

Renegotiation  Board:  Salaries  and  expenses 

Small  Basine.*?  .Vdmlnlstration    Salaries  and  ex 
Smithsonian  Institution: 

Salaries  and  expenses.  

Salaries  and  '!X[>en9PS.  Natlonai  Oallwy  of  Art 

Tariff  Commisslun:  3alarl»"s  ;tnd  exp'nses _ 

Tax  Court  of  the  Cnlted  Statns    SaUrlea  and  expenses 

VS.  Information  .\gency:  Salaries  and  expenses 


Total.  Independent  agencies. 


(tt^.OOO) 
(11,000) 
(71. a 

(i.ooifi 


House  version 
ofblU 


(8S7.ua) 


2,  ON.  000 


1,337,400 

(um.soo) 

(S9.800) 


(17.000) 


1,837,400 


138,000 
2,013,000 

80,000 


380.000 
8.400^000 


1.000.000 
1,050,000 

381,000 
3,472.000 
10.306,000 

60,000 


(tt.OOO) 


28,289.000 


9,600.000 

54.000 
62.000 

4,600.000 

806,000 
($6,000) 
8M.0OO 
(ISS.  000) 
(33.000) 

1.000,000 

366,000 

17.466.000 


340,000 

628.000 

(IS.  000) 

(tS.000) 

1.600 

846,000 

(7S.  000) 

(9,000) 

68.000 

115.000 

300.000 

312.600 

635.000 

5.000 

826.000 

644,100 

27.000 

30.000 

150,000 

453.000 

66.000 

46,000 

12,000 

1,461.000 


44048,100 


(ss,oai) 

(7.000) 


(esT.sscf) 


1,600.000 


Senate  version 
ofblU 


(tut.  000) 
(IS.OOCf) 
(71,000) 

(St. 000) 
(7,000) 


1.337,400 

(l.itf.eOO) 

(St.OOO) 


(17,000) 


=1= 


1,337,400 


138,000 
2,043,000 


(ao.ooo) 

360,000 

4,400.000 
(S.  000. 000) 
1.000.000 
1.060,000 

381.000 
8. 472. 000 
B.  306, 000 


(90.000) 
(11.000) 


22, 149. 000 


9,600,000 
64.000 
62.000 

4,600,000 

806,000 
(SS.OOO) 
386,000 
(ISS.  000) 
(SS.OOO) 

1,00a  000 

366.000 

17. 456. 000 


340,000 

628. 000 
(IS,  000) 
08,000) 
1.500 
346.000 

(76. 000) 

(8.000) 

68.000 

115.000 

300,000 

312.500 

535.000 

6.000 

626.000 

54a  100 

27.000 

3a  000 

150,000 

453,000 

(ifi,000 

46,000 

12.000 

1.005,000 


(867. 660) 


1,600,000 


1.337,400 

(HMteoo) 

(fi8.000) 


(17.000) 


1,337.400 


138,000 
2,043,000 


(90,000) 
380.000 

4.400.000 
(*.  000. 000) 

Looaooo 

1.060.000 

38L000 
3. 472, 000 
9.805.000 


(90.000) 
(11.000) 


22. 149. 000 


39, 603. 100 


8.00a  000 
54.000 
62,000 

4.600.000 

806,000 
(66. 000) 
338.000 
(ISS.  OOO) 
(SS.OOO) 

1.000.000 

365.000 

17.466.000 


24a  000 


38,003.100 


Conference 
action 


(itU.OOO) 
US.OOO) 
(71.000) 

(St.OOO) 
(7,000) 


{ssr.sto 


1,600,000 


1,337,400 

O.iti.mo) 

(19,000) 


(17.000) 


1.337.400 


138,000 
2.043.000 


(m.ooo) 

360,000 

4,400.000 
(6.000.000) 
1.000,000 

i.osaooo 

381,000 
3.472.000 
9,306,000 


(80,000) 
(11,000) 


22.148,000 


8.00a  000 
51000 

62.000 

4.60a000 

806.000 
(66,000) 
336.000 
(IU.0OII) 
(SS,000) 

1,000.000 

365.000 

17,456,000 


240,000 


638.000 

528.000 

(16.000) 

(16.000) 

(tS.  000) 

(tS.000) 

1.600 

l.SOO 

846.000 

346.000 

(76.000) 

(76,000) 

(8.000) 

(8.000 

68.000 

68.000 

115.000 

115,000 

300,000 

300000 

312  500 

312  600 

535.000 

535.000 

5,000 

6.000 

625.000 

626.000 

548.100 

648.100 

27.000 

27.000 

3a  000 

*^S2 

150,000 

15a  000 

453.000 

453.000 

86.000 

*-2SS 

46,000 

♦«'SS 

12.000 

12.000 

1,005.000 

1. 005. 000 

38,002.100 
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Operating  ei  peases; 

General  operating  expenses. 

Health  and  wel/are 

Highways  and  trafllic _ 

Sanitary  engineering .... 


DiOTEiCT  Of  Columbia 
(Oat  of  District  of  Columbia  Funds) 


Total.  District  of  Columbia. 
ToUl,  title  n * »„.. 


Budget  esti- 
mate 


($st6,aoo) 

(990,600) 

(M,M») 

(US.  000) 


(l,m,900) 


971,383,220 


House  version 
otbUl 


($st6,aoO) 

[910,600) 

(96.  BOO) 

(Ut,000) 


(1, 698,  too) 


863.130.770 


Senate  version 
of  bill 


($su.aoo) 

(990,  too) 

(96,900) 

(963,000) 


(1,696.100) 


950, 813. 630 


CoolBRnee 
action 


($S9s.aoo) 

(990,600) 

(9t,aoo\ 

(tSi,000. 


(r.f9f,90B) 


06«,8U,62O 


LEGISLATIVE       PROGRAM— ORDER 
FOR         ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 

THURSDAY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Information  of  the  Senate.  I  inquire  of 
the  majority  leader  what  his  plans  are 
for  the  rest  of  the  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  no 
further  business  will  be  transacted  to- 
day. However,  I  understand  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kenneoy]  will  resume  his  very  im- 
portant speech,  begun  yesterday. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  business  for  today 
has  been  completed,  the  Senate  stand 
adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Thursday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  hoped  that  on 
Thursday  the  Senate  will  take  up  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  approprla- 
Uons  bill. 


GOVERNMENT  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
THE  SUBJECT  OF  BIRTH  CON- 
TROL 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  request  of  Mrs.  David  R. 
Mogilka,  coordinator  of  the  South  Side 
Mothers  Reverence  for  Life  Group  of 
Milwaukee;  Mrs.  Alvin  Emmons,  and 
Mrs.  Ray  Kuffel,  coordinator  and  Eissist- 
ant  coordinator,  respectively,  of  the 
Civic  Awareness  Group  of  Greater  Mil- 
waukee, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
their  statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Joint  Statement  of  Mas.  David  R.  Mogilka, 
Coordinator  or  the  South  Side  Mothers 
Reverence  for  Lite  Group  or  Milwaukee; 
Mrs.  Alvin  Emmons  and  Mrs.  Rat  Kutfel, 
Coordinator   and  Assistant   Coordinator, 
Respectively,    of    the    Ctvic    Awareness 
Group  op  Greater  Milwaukee 
For  the  past    19   months,    we   have   been 
actively   engaged    In    opj»slng    Government 
Involvement  In  the  matter  of  birth  control. 
This  effort  was  Initiated  when  the  Planned 
Parenthood   Association    of   Milwaukee,   ap- 
plied   for    Federal    funds    under    the    antt- 
poverty  act.    Because  of  the  actions  of  an 
aroused  citizenry  and  the  opposition  of  duly 
elected  public    bodtes.    this   appllcaUon   has 
Dot  been  approved 

It  was  not  sufficient,  however,  to  oppoee 
Government  Involvement  on  the  local  scene 
alone  since  it  became  apparent  that  pro- 
grams Involving  almost  every  phase  of  birth 
control  were  being  implemented  nation- 
ally—quietly  and  swiftly  and  beWnd  the 
•**'^** — despite    known    and    demonstrated 


opposition  and  with  an  apparent  lack  of 
legal  authority  for  the  disbursement  of 
public  moneys  for  said  programs.  Note  the 
following  examples: 

1.  Economic  opportunity  act — over  18 
projects  funded: 

(a)  Nowhere  in  the  provisions  of  the  EGA 
of  1964,  Public  Law  88-452  is  there  a  mention 
of,  discussion  of  or  referral  to  birth  control 
projects  In  any  form  as  possible  programs 
for  implementation. 

(b)  "There's  no  possibility  the  bill  would 
allow  any  such  thing  (birth  control)" 
promised  the  EGA  floor  manager  In  the 
House  last  year.     (Newsweek,  Sept.  13.  1965.) 

(c)  An  amendment  by  Senator  Joseph 
Clark  approved  .only  by  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  was  to  grant 
official  sanction  to  birth  control  projects  al- 
ready approved  by  the  GEO.  This  amend- 
ment was  never  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

(d)  Authority  for  birth  control  grants 
under  EGA  is  supposed  to  be  found  in  a  1965 
amendment  which  added  the  words  "but  not 
limited  to"  after  the  word  "Including"  In 
reference  to  types  of  projects  under  section 
205(a)  of  the  EGA.  (Communication  from 
Richard  S.  Granat.  Gfflce  of  General  Counsel, 
GEG,  Get  21,  1965.) 

2.  US.  Department  of  the  Interior:  Birth 
control  Information  and  devlcee  available  to 
the  Indians  and  Eskimos  by  directive  of  the 
Secretary  of  said  Department 

(a)  Program  justified  by  Secretary  Stew- 
art L.  Udall  on  the  basis  that  it  Is  In  Une 
with  a  May  5,  1965.  report  of  the  National 
Research  Council,  Natlonai  Academy  of 
Sciences.  (News  release  and  directive  of  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  June  2.  1965.) 

(b)  Program  Justified  by  Secretary  Cdall 
on  the  basis  that  it  le  in  line  with  President 
Johnson's  state  of  the  Union  message  relat- 
ing to  the  population  problem.  (Communi- 
cation from  Congressman  Clement  J 
Zablocki,  Aug.  12,  1965.) 

3.  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare:  Programs  are  being  hiipiemented 
and  Federal  money  is  being  disbursed  imder 
broad  Interpretation  of  authority  under 
existing  laws.  Note:  Use  of  Federal  money 
for  contraceptives  to  16-year-old  unmar- 
rleds  in  Chicago. 

(a)  On  January  24  1366.  HEW  Secretary 
John  W.  Gardner  quietiy  Issued  a  directive 
that  put  the  United  States  in  the  business  of 
offering  contraceptives  and  birth  control  in- 
struction not  Jtist  to  families  but  to  all 
American  women,  wed  or  not  (Newsweek 
Apr.  11.  1966.) 

(b)  ISn.  Catherine  Oettlnger.  head  of  the 
Federal  Children's  Bureau,  told  an  audience 
In'Boston  a  few  weeks  ago  that  her  depart- 
ment had  a  "clear  mandat*"  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  support  birth  control  programs. 

4.  United  Nationg:  Eaght*en-natlon  popu- 
lation commission  has  swung  Into  action 
without  majority  approval  and  despite  the 
fact  that  In  1962  a  clmllar  proposal  was  de- 
feated In  the  U.N  Assembly 

5.  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  :  Considerable  groundwork  has  been 
established  for  an  extension  of  family  plan- 


mng  activities  In  the  United  States  and 
abroad  on  the  basis  of  a  directive  of  AID  Di- 
rector David  Bell. 

(a)  This  groundwork  was  laid  looking 
toward  subsequent  congressional  approva, 
of  family  planning  under  foreign  aid 
(Memo  by  AID  to  'White  House  Conference 
Nov.  29,  1965). 

(b)  Dr.  Edg^  Burman,  birth  control  spe- 
cialist In  the  Latin  American  Bureau,  cited 
provision  enacted  In  1963  which  allows  "re- 
search into  problems  of  population  growth" 
as  the  authority  for  AID  action,  but  admitted 
that  AID  activities  go  beyond  WMnmonly 
accepted  deflmtlon  of  research  and  arg\ied 
that  AID'S  counsel  believed  that  the  provision 
allowed  a  looee  Interpretation. 

(c)  Dr.  Burman  contended  that  a  public 
announcement  of  AID's  Increased  emphafii 
on  family  planning  had  been  made  last  March 
by  AID  Director  Bell .  AID  officials  admitted 
that  no  public  statement  had  l>een  made. 
Director  David  Bell  simply  had  Issued  a  field 
directive  to  AID  personnel.  (John  H  Sulli- 
van in  the  National  Catholic  Reporter, 
December  16,  1966) . 

(di  Congressman  Zablocki  has  challenged 
the  AID'S  authority  so  much  so  that  Senator 
PuLBRioHT  has  deemed  it  neceoaary  to  Intro- 
duce an  amendment  which  "spedflcally  au- 
thorizes the  use  of  economic  aasistance  ftmds, 
on  request,  to  furnish  techmcal  and  other 
assistance  for  the  control  of  population 
growth".  (Apparently  this  authority  does 
not  now  exist.) 

Together  with  the  implementation  of  pro- 
grams it  became  clear,  as  Russell  Bbaw  re- 
ported In  February  1966.  that  a  vigorous  pub- 
licity and  propaganda  campaign  was  mounted 
to  creatt  an  atmosphere  of  approval  and  con- 
sensus for  Government  birth  control  with  the 
series  of  Senate  hearings  conducted  by  Sen- 
ator Ernest  ORtrKMiNO,  of  Alaska,  on  propos- 
als to  create  population  offices  headed  by 
Mslstant  secretarlea  In  HEW  and  the  State 
I>epartment.  being  a  major  factor  m  this 
drive.  Testimony.  In  the  form  of  a  letter 
dated  August  31,  1965,  was  presented  by  th« 
Honorable  Clement  J.  Zablocki.  Member  of 
Congress,  Fourth  Congressional  District.  Mil- 
waukee, to  the  Honorable  Ernest  Ouxrarata, 
chairman  of  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid 
Expenditures,  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  David  R. 
Mogilka.  for  Inclusion  in  the  heartnga  relat- 
ing to  bill,  S.  1676.  89th  Congress,  1965  The 
testimony  reads  aa  followa: 

Milwaukee,  Wis., 

August  31.  1965. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruxntng, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  tSx- 

peTiditures,  Nev>  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C 

Dear   Howorabi*   GEuxmNO:    Pursuant   to 

the  suggestion  in  your  letter  of  August  19. 

lOfiS    to  the  Honorable  Clement  Zablockt   I 

am   submitting   the  following   yt-.i-ement    t^ 

your  honorable  body  and  I  am  recpectfu'Iy 

requesting  that  It  be  entered   and    made   a 

part  of  the  record  as  though  it  were  :n  fact 

read  by  me  at  your  hearings  relating  to  bill 

S   1676. 

In  the  first  instance.  I  would  like  re  regis- 
ter my  ^". Errr-rnM  and  unalterable  '^'.■>Tx>«!tlon 
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to  bi:;  S,  1676  which  provides  for  certain  re- 
organizations In  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  f;>r  other  purpn^ses  I  am  not 
only  spenK'.ng  a»  a  iiiotner,  cltlaen,  and  tax- 
jv-iver  but  I  ani  also  vo:cing  the  sentlnaents 
of  the  alm.jflt  6,000  persons  whose  signatures 
were  submitted  In  opposition  to  a  local  proj- 
ect for  Federal  funds  for  birth  control  cUnlcs 
under  the  antipoverty  act  Two  thousand  of 
these  signatures  came  from  the  south  aide 
mothers  ;n  the  4th  congressional  district  In 
Milwaukee  and  4,000  were  submitted  by  the 
civic  awareness  group  of  Greater  Milwaukee, 
In  passing.  I  might  Indicate  that  the  com- 
mon council  of  Milwaukee  passed  a  resolu- 
tion In  opposition  to  the  use  of  Federal  funda 
for  a  birth  control  clinic  and  the  Milwaukee 
County  Board  of  Supervl.s  /rs  also  voiced  Its 
opposition. 

The  involvement  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  this  area  of  extreme  privacy  and 
intunacy  clearly  overstepe  the  reasonable 
boundaries  of  governmental  authority.  In- 
terference with  the  fundamentally  natural 
autonomy  of  the  family  as  ,\  soc.al  unit  leads 
only  to  the  destruction  of  the  family  as  a 
basic  unit  of  soc.ety  with  the  accompanying 
disaster  not  only  to  our  governmental  struc- 
ture  but  also  to  the  individuals  involved. 

Further,  specific  provisions  of  bill  S.  1676 
relating  to  population  data  and  Its  compila- 
tion constitute  a  duplication  of  governmen- 
tal activity  Such  gtatistics  are  now  readily 
available  from  the  population  census  as  taken 
t>y  the  United  States  and  at  least  160  coim- 
tries  or  areas  As  you  know,  a  census  re- 
veals not  only  the  basic  demographic  trends 
such  as  population  growth  iiiternal  redis- 
tribution, urt>aniZcitlou,  and  aiterallons  in 
the  age  and  sex  structures  but  also  pro- 
vides knowledge  of  changes  in  the  nation's 
occupational  and  industrial  composition.  In 
Its  .evel  of  living,  education  and  employment 
and  m  its  regional  and  group  differentia- 
tion. It  is  used  further  in  the  computation* 
of  birth  and  death  rates.  In  the  making  of 
life  tables  and  in  the  analysis  of  economic 
development  cycles  F\iture  trends  can  be 
estimated  and  military  and  economic  man- 
power potentials,  consumer  needs,  school  re- 
quirements, growth  in  metropolitan  areas, 
potential  coeta  of  social  sectirlty  measures 
and  requirements  for  highways,  utilities, 
parks,  water,  and  health  services  can  be  pro- 
jected. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  mat  at  lea«t 
150  countries  or  areas  have  collected  Indi- 
vidual data  on  more  than  2  billion  per- 
sons, and  that  the  U.N  not  only  encourages 
countries  to  take  censuaes,  but  also  spon- 
sors regional  statistical  committees.  In  the 
reporting  a  census  by  China  In  1953,  the  last 
iar>?e  part  of  the  world  was  removed  from 
demographic  darkness.  It  Is  generally  agreed 
that  the  population  of  the  entire  world  Is 
Known  with  a  great  degree  of  accuracy  and 
mat  the  structure  and  patterns  of  change 
of  populations.  inc!udi:ig  socio-economic 
characteristics,  are  widely  understood.  In 
1963,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Increased  it^^^unlt- 
ments  for  research  on  liumaiy^Broduc- 
tlon  from  less  than  $3  million  to^Hre  than 
$6  million  annually. 

In  the  face  of  the  ready  availability  of 
this  monumental  statistical  information — 
and  I  refer  your  honorable  body  to  the  Sep- 
tember 6,  1966,  issue  of  the  U.3,  News  & 
World  Report  for  ample  samples — it  becodlM 
abundantly  clear  that  there  la  no  need  for 
further  additional  agencies  to  gatiier  more 
statistics.  Any  expenditure  in  this  regard 
becomes   only   a   waste  of   taxpayers'   money. 

Ttm  other  provisions  of  this  oUl,  S.  1676, 
which  deal  with  the  use  of  Federal  money 
for  the  dissemination  of  birth  control  In- 
fonnatloa  and  materials  are  totally  unac- 
ceputble  because  of  the  conflict  with  tlia 
moral  code  of  a  large  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation.     The    tise    of    artificial    methoda    of 


birth  contr<d  Is  contrary  to  the  moral  princi- 
ples of  and  is  personally  offensive  to  a  sub- 
stantial group.  There  Is  no  questton  that 
government  must  be  concerned  with,  respon- 
sible for  and  ever  watcbfvU  about  the  morals 
of  Its  citizens.  Will  the  laws  now  reach 
down  to  the  lowest  common  denominator 
of  hvmian  behavior? 

The  "birth  controller"  advocates  action 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  conduct  which 
have  been  implanted  In  the  nature  of  man 
by  God  and  expressed  In  what  we  call  the 
natural  law.  As  Dr.  John  Marshall  states 
In  his  'Medicine  and  Morals,"  this  natural 
law  "Is  not  an  arbitrary  code  which  ap- 
plies to  one  particular  religious  denomina- 
tion or  to  one  era  of  human  history.  It 
Is  an  Integral  part  of  creation,  being,  as  It 
were,  built  Into  its  structure."  The  evil  of 
destroying  the  life  of  an  tmbom  child  then 
Is  not  Just  a  matter  of  some  eccleelastlcal 
decision:  It  Is  basically  and  fundamentally 
wrong. 

It  would  foUow  then,  that  If  the  natural 
law  is  the  plan  by  which  man  Is  Intended 
to  live  and  act  In  order  to  secure  proper 
development  and  fulfillment  of  his  nature, 
oontinxial  flouting  of  that  plan  cannot  but 
be  detrimental  to  man  as  a  whole.  So  much 
so,  that  if  more  and  more  men  continue  to 
live  In  conflict  with  this  natural  law.  It 
becomes  only  a  tnatter  of  time  before  our 
way  of  life  Is  destroyed.  Each  chip  In  the 
armor  of  our  morals  of  society  contributes 
to  the  eventual  downfall  and  deetructlon 
of  that  society.  This  downfall  then  becomes 
inevitable  because  ethics  are  not  simple  rules 
of  conduct  which  change  from  one  gen- 
eration to  the  next  but  are  unchanging 
principles  upon  which  any  healthy  society 
must  be  based. 

But  how  mundane  the  cries  of  the  birth 
controllers  have  become.  Not  enough  spwtce. 
Not  enough  food.  Too  many  people.  There 
is  not  a  periodical  or  a  newsfjaper  that  at 
one  time  or  another  has  not  taken  up  the 
hue  and  the  cry.  The  latest  Innovation  are 
car  stickers.  I  personally  observed  a  Cali- 
fornia licensed  oar  In  Salt  Lake  City  sport- 
ing a  sign  which  read:  "Trouble  parking? 
Support  Planned  Parenthood."  And  what 
are  they  really  saying?  "We  want  this  land 
for  ourselves.  We  want  this  wealth  for  our- 
aelve«.  We  want  aU  the  world  has  to  offer 
for  ourselves.  We  do  not  want  'hordes'  of 
people.  We  do  not  want  our  standard  of 
living  threatened  by  having  to  give  to  the 
less  fortunate.  We  want  to  gather  all  the 
wordly  goods  to  our  bosoms  and  hang  on 
to  them — they  are  ours."  This  "birth  con- 
troller" who  was  given  the  precious  gift  of 
life  In  trust  now  refuses  to  paas  It  on  and  Ifl 
violating  that  trtist. 

And  how  doea  he  propose  to  do  this?  With 
whatever  means  of  birth  control  become  the 
moat  feasible  or  perhaps  the  moat  lucrative. 
I«t  us  consider  the  so-called  pill.  The 
Jk>hna  Hopklna  Cnlversity  Clinic  has  with- 
(frawn  the  pill  from  use  because  they  do  not 
want  to  be  medically  responsible  for  the 
occasional  serious  compUcatlona  associated 
with  this  method.  Serious  disorders  Includ- 
ing complete  or  partial  blindness  of  varying 
duration,  swelling  of  the  optlo  nerve,  sud- 
den bulging  of  the  eyeballs,  dizziness,  se- 
vere headaches,  blurred  or  double  vision 
and  unexplained  bleeding  are  being  reported 
by  doctors.  A  release  from  London  states 
that  Baroness  E.  BummersklU,  life  peeress, 
said  In  the  House  of  Lords  that  permission 
for  further  sale  of  the  pills  should  be  with- 
drawn because  of  poeelble  aids  affecta  such 
as  thrombosia.  Purther,  a  releaae  from 
Stok«-on-Trent,  England,  sUtea:  "The  Dun- 
lop  Committee,  the  British  Government's 
'watchdog'  on  drugs,  baa  reoelved  a  report 
Indicating  that  contraceptive  pills  may  have 
bssn  responsible  for  a  blood  clotting  that 
resulted  in  the  death  of  a  woman  6  months 
after  she  had  started  Uklng  the  pilla.  The 
Inquest  was  on  IiCra.  Jean  Rowley,  who  died 


from  blood  clotting.  The  pathologist  who 
presided  at  the  Inquest  declared  that  It  was 
impossible  to  deny  the  poeslblllty  that  taking 
the  pills  had  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  condition  that  caused  her 
death." 

Despite  all  this  evidence,  a  February  3, 
1966,  Wall  Street  Journal  article  stated  that 
"the  expansion  of  public  birth  control  pro- 
grams has  provided  a  major  new  market  for 
drug  companies  selling  contraceptives,  it's 
estimated  that  the  Indtiatry  this  year  will 
sell  $4  million  worth  of  oral  contraceptives 
to  Government  birth  control  programs." 
This  represents  only  a  part  of  the  total 
market  for  the  oral  contraceptive  and  does 
not  even  consider  the  sales  of  mechanical 
devices,  etc.  I  pose  this  question  to  your 
honorable  body,  "Who  are  the  real  bene- 
ficiaries?" 

In  May  of  this  year,  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  Planned  Parenthood  Association  stated 
that  "It  is  wrong  to  make  as  much  income 
on  selling  of  contraceptives  as  we  do"  and 
In  the  next  breath  advocated  the  use  of 
contraceptives  for  the  unmarried  on  the 
theory  that  "It  Is  easier  to  teach  contracep- 
tion than  chastity."  Dr.  Guttmacher,  presi- 
dent of  this  federation  feels  that  parents 
themselves  are  becoming  more  sophisticated. 
He  was  reported  as  saying.  "They  know  for 
example,  that  their  son  or  daughter  must 
go  to  college  equipped  with  contraceptives. ' 
Are  you,  honorable  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, such  sophisticated  parents? 

I*ronouncement6  of  policy  action  by  of- 
ficers of  the  Planned  Parenthood  Federation 
are  becoming  Increasingly  alarming.  Con- 
sider for  a  moment.  If  you  will,  the  follow- 
ing: Dr.  Edward  T.  Tyler,  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Planned  Parenthood 
Physicians  said  that  their  Los  Angeles  clinic 
gives  oral  contraceptives  to  the  unmarried 
teenage  girls  If  they  bring  a  note  from  their 
mother.  Dr.  Gordon  W.  Perkins,  associate 
medical  director  of  Planned  Parenthood 
World-Population,  said  that  girls  as  young 
as  13  are  given  birth  control  pills  In  New 
York,  Los  Angeles  and  other  cities  and  that 
high  school  and  college  girls  are  taking  oral 
contraceptives  to  prevent  an  Interruption  of 
their  studies  with  an  unwanted  pregnancy. 
"After  all",  he  said,  "this  Is  Just  a  reflection 
of  the  new  campus  morality".  F^irther,  It 
Is  a  matter  of  record  that  voluntary  steriliza- 
tion and  efforts  to  legalize  abortion  are  part 
of  the  over  all  plan  of  this  federation. 

Consider  further,  if  you  will,  parts  of  the 
American  baby  code  as  expounded  by  Mar- 
garet Sanger,  founder  of  the  Planned  Parent- 
hood Association.  "A  marriage  shall  In  Itself 
give  husband  and  wife  only  the  right  to  a 
common  household  and  not  the  right  to 
parenthood.  No  woman  shall  have  the  legal 
right  to  bear  a  child  and  no  man  shall  have 
the  right  to  become  a  father  without  a  per- 
mit for  parenthood".  As  recently  as  Febru- 
ary of  this  year,  this  founder  was  quoted 
as  saying  that  Americans  would  be  much 
more  acceptable  when  they  go  abroad  to 
work  on  the  problem  if  we  could  get  our 
Government  to  approve  It — perhaps  under 
such  terms  as  population  control.  Is  bill 
S.  1676  spelling  out  this  philosophy? 

Bear  with  me  ^sHille  I  refer  you  again  to 
the  September  6  Issue  of  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report.  Note  If  you  will  the  break- 
down of  the  family  unit  Is  regarded  as  the 
prime  cause  of  the  problems  presented  by 
the  studies  undertaken  by  the  Department 
of  Labor,  Department  of  Health,  Educatloa 
and  Welfare  and  the  Federal  Btireau  of  In- 
vestigation. Complete  statistical  Infonns- 
tlon  Is  available  making  further  study  only 
redundant.  I  submit  that  the  program  of 
birth  control  as  proposed  by  the  provision* 
of  this  blU  will  only  serve  to  break  down 
further  all  semblance  of  any  kind  of  stability. 
Are  you,  honorable  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, willing  to  assume  the  responsibility 
for  setting  this  Into  motion? 
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Truly,  this  Is  not  Idle  talk  nor  unsubstan- 
tiated statements.  Allow  me  to  refer  you 
to  the  countries  where  the  dissemination  of 
birth  control  Information  and  materials  Is 
widespread  and  has  been  operative  for  a 
period  of  time.  I  ask  you,  "What  Is  the 
percentage  of  success?"  Let  us  first  look  to 
Sweden  where  there  has  been  widespread 
dissemination  of  birth  control  information. 
This  easy  access  has  resulted  in  general  Im- 
morality and  a  high  Increase  in  the  incidence 
of  venereal  disease.  We  have  In  Sweden  a 
situation  In  which  the  Protestant  groups 
are  appealing  to  the  Catholic  groups  to  unite 
to  start  teaching  the  Ten  Commandments 
again." 

In  India  an  announcement  by  the  PrUne 
Minister  of  Health  indicated  that  the  results 
of  a  10  year  birth  control  project  costing  mil- 
lions of  dollars  was  a  failure.  The  reason 
for  this  failure  may  well  lie  In  the  observa- 
tion of  a  dl£clple  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  who 
stated  that  birth  control  was  a  negation  of 
the  Hindu  way  of  life  and  a  defeat  of  spir- 
itual and  ethical  values. 

In  West  Germany,  400  doctors,  Including 
100  gynecologists,  have  signed  a  petition 
deploring  the  sexuallzatlon  of  modern  so- 
ciety and  warn  that  If  unlicensed  sexuality 
becomes  a  public  policy,  "the  free  world  and 
the  underdeveloped  countries  will  Inevitably 
be  led  to  catastrophe  and  an  Important  argu- 
ment will  be  provided  for  the  development 
of  a  worldwide,  nonwhlte  racial  front  of  the 
proletarian  people." 

Now  let  us  look  at  Japan.     Until  recently 
great  pronouncements  were  made  about  the 
success  of  the  birth  control  prog^ram  there. 
The  honorable  members  of  this  committee 
are  well  aware  that  the  form  of  birth  control 
employed  In  Japan  to  make   this  program 
Buch  a  resounding  success  was  abortion.    But 
what   has   hapi>ened?     Recent    information 
and  reports  from  Japan  have  taken  a  turn. 
Efforts  are  being  made  and  pleas  are  wide- 
spread to  enact  legislation   to  make   abor- 
tion Illegal  again.    Consider  If  you  wUl  this 
picture  as  reported.     A  group   of   children 
were  playing  In     a  side  ditch  covered  with 
water  somewhere  in  Osaka.     Suddenly  they 
discovered  that  they  were  stepping  on  dead 
little  babies.     Police   investigation   revealed 
the  fact   that    there    were    about    50    dead 
foetuses   from    4    to    10   months.     Someone 
from   a   legal    abortion   clinic   Just   did   not 
bother  to  deliver  them  to  the  crematory  but 
(lumped  them  In   the  nearest  ditch.     Fur- 
ther, though  health  reasons  have  been  given 
as  the  greatest  reason  for  proceeding  with 
abortions,  statistics  now  being  revealed  In- 
dicate that  2  million  women  have  been  In- 
jured In  their  health  as  a  result  of  an  abor- 
tion having  been  performed.    The  complica- 
tions are  causing  concern.     The   Incidence 
of  extra   uterine   pregnancies   following   an 
sbortlon  have  risen  400  percent.     Also,  Pro- 
fessor Inoue  states  that  there  Is  a  high  Inci- 
dence of  abortion  in  the  20-  to  24-year-old 
group   and    that    the   suicide    rate    In    this 
group  is  all  out  of  proportion  to  that  of 
other  age  groups  and  nations. 

Mention  might  also  be  made  about  coun- 
tries In  Western  Europe  who  find  that  be- 
cause of  birth  control  programs,  they  are 
now  forced  to  Import  labor.  But  we  do  not 
need  to  go  out  of  our  own  country  for  ex- 
•aples.  Turn  your  gaae.  If  you  will,  toward 
»at  great  midwestem  city  of  Chicago,  where 
federal  funds  have  made  the  distribution  of 
otnh  control  pills  possible  also  to  the  un- 
mwTled  15  year  old  girls.  Paul  Harvey  re- 
puted recently  that  it  has  become  necessary 
w  open  21  evening  clinics  for  the  treatment 
I*'^*''®*'  disease  there.  I  say  to  you,  hon- 
°raoie  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  for  every 
.ihT  "i°°'^ol  cUnlc  that  you  wUl  make  pos- 
&m'vD    ^''^P*''"*   *°   °P^°    '"o   clinics    to 

'[urther.  throughout  the  United  States, 
"«»  though  there  Is  resUtance  to  the  estab- 
"*Mient  of  these  cUnics  for  birth  control, 


reports  indicate  that  an  epidemic  of  venereal 
disease  Is  raging.  Paul  H.  Hallett  points  out 
that  Federal  health  authorities  estimate  that 
there  are  130,000  new  cases  of  infectious 
syphilis  In  the  country  every  year  and  that 
VD  is  a  contributing  factor  to  1,000  deaths 
a  month.  He  states  further  that  health 
officials  have  reported  a  steady  rise  in  the 
number  of  new  syphilis  cases  each  year  since 
1957.  The  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  estimates  that  the  national 
cost  of  syphiUs  alone  is  $100  million  annually, 
and  that  Public  Health  experts  agree  that 
the  increase  of  sexual  license  among  young 
Americans  is  the  prime  cause  of  the  sharp 
rise  In  the  Incidence  of  this  disease  in  that 
age  group.  Despite  this  many  private  social 
welfare  groups,  as  well  as  State  and  com- 
munal welfare  offices  are  helping  unmarried 
teenage  girls  overcome  restraint  caused  by 
a  concern  over  pregnancy  by  giving  out  birth 
control  pills. 

Are  you.  honorable  members  of  this  com- 
mittee m  agreement  with  the  minister  from 
California  who  stated  that  since  we  can  do 
nothing  about  the  morals  at  least  we  can 
stop  them  from   having  babies? 

What  is  the  answer?     Is  the  problem  too 
many  people?     Dr.  George  Carter  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  states  that  it  would   be 
f>osslble  to  stand  all  the  men  and  women  and 
children    now    living   in    the   world    in    one 
county  of  a  small  State  like  Maryland.     Not 
enough  space?    Granted  that  men  are  leav- 
ing  the   land    and   pouring   Into   the   cities. 
This    creates    heavily    poptUated   cities    and 
wide  open  and  wilder  land.     In  the  last  5 
years.  I  have  personally  visited  Canada,  the 
Northwest  United  States,  the  east  coast,  the 
Southwest  and  this  summer  the  West.    Not 
only   I,    but   oiu-  entire   family,    have    been 
amazed   at   the   hundreds   and    hundreds   of 
miles  of  wide  open  land  in  every  part  of  our 
country  and  Canada.    The  cities  are  crowded 
out  our  laud  is  wltie  open.    There  are  experts 
who  state  that  there  Is  m  fact  more  open 
space  today  than  there  was  a  hundred  years 
ago  and   today  we  have   better   and   faster 
ways  of  getting  there  if  we  really  want  to  go. 
Not   enough    food?     This   Is    the   greatest 
paradox  of  all  here  in  America  where  we  are 
using  less  and  less  land  to  produce  more  and 
more  food.    A  casual  trip  through  the  wheat 
country  will  bring  out  the  Inescapable  fact 
that  the  surplus  storages  are  monumental. 
Add  to  this  the  $1.6  billion  paid  to  farmers 
annually  not  to  produce  and  this  argiunent 
suddenly  has  a  pretty  hollow  ring 

For  every  alarmist  about  the  rate  of  popu- 
lation growth  you  will  find  an  expert  who 
takes  the  opposite  stand.  Dr.  Carter  points 
out  that  knowledge  Is  far  outpacing  popula- 
tion and  It  Is  through  knowledge  that  there 
is  power  to  support  people.  He  feels  that 
population  is  lagging  far  behind  what  our 
knowledge  makes  it  possible  to  feed,  clothe 
and  house  on  a  very  good  standard.  Then, 
why  Is  this  not  so?  Simply  because  this 
knowledge  Is  now  very  unevenly  distributed 
and  some  of  the  most  pressing  problems  are 
In  areas  where  knowledge  is  least  developed 
and  widespread. 

I  am  sure  that  your  honorable  body  is 
well  aware  of  the  efforts  that  are  being  made 
to  equalize  this  situation.  May  I  refer  to  the 
Academy  of  Pood  Marketing  at  St.  Joseph 
College.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  to  Its  founder, 
James  O'Connor,  as  an  example.  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor maintains  that  lack  of  food  is  not  the 
problem  in  the  world.  There  is  enough  food. 
It  Is  rather,  the  lack  of  sound,  modern  mar- 
keting and  distribution  methods  that  cause 
the  problems.  He  points  to  Latin  America 
where  in  some  countries  half  the  food  rota 
because  of  poor  storage  or  distribution  meth- 
ods. He  feels  that  there  Is  need  for  trained 
warehouse  and  storage  techniques  and  that 
young  men  could  be  trained  to  take  their 
place  in  this  endeavor.  More  importantly 
even,  he  feela  that  these  men  could  be  im- 
bued with  the  understanding  that  man  ia 


his  brother's  keeper,  and  that  this  would  help 
the  hunger  problem.  His  answer  was  the 
formation  of  the  Academy  of  Food  Marketing 
and  he  has  at  the  moment  a  program  under- 
way In  Bogota.  Colombia,  where  2,400  chil- 
dren are  fed  dally  In  a  cafeteria  equipped  by 
the  Academy's  Founders  Club  and  operated 
with  U.S.  svirplus  foods  and  the  American 
know-how  in  operation,  maintenance  and 
food  disposal  is  being  taught.  This  Is  but 
one  project.  There  are  others.  The  honor- 
able members  of  this  committee  are  very 
likely  aware  of  the  work  being  done  In  Brazil 
and  other  countries. 

What  about  this  matter  of  life?  Dr. 
Schweitzer  held  that  every  person  has  a  will 
to-  live,  that  It  Is  evil  to  destroy  life  or 
hinder  its  development,  that  It  Is  good  to 
further  and  sustain  life  and  that  all  life  in 
every  form  has  value.  Pearl  8.  Buck  puts  Jt 
aptly  when  she  says  that  men  and  women 
are  responsible  for  their  seed  and  that  the 
famous  plU  cannot  end  that  responsibility 
which  must  Include  the  responsibility  for 
the  unborn  child,  the  possible  child.  '  Our 
own  President.  In  an  addrees  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  early  this  year,  summed 
up  this  position  In  a  dramatic  and  inspiring 
way  when  he  said:  "We  may  well  be  living 
in  the  time  foretold  many  years  ago  when  It 
was  said:  'I  oell  heaven  and  earth  to  record 
this  day  against  you,  that  I  have  set  before 
you  life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing: 
Therefore  choose  life,  that  both  thou  and 
thy  seed  may  live.'  This  generation  of  the 
world  must  choose:  Destroy  or  build,  kill  or 
aid,  hate  or  understand.  We  can  do  all  the«e 
things  on  a  scale  never  dreamed  of  before. 
We  will  choose  life  and  In  so  doing  we  will 
prevail  over  the  enemies  within  man,  and 
over  the  natural  enemies  of  aU  mankind." 

The  choice  is  clear  and  otirs  to  make. 
WTiat  win  It  be?  Pa.«sage  of  this  Wll  would 
mean  pursuing  a  course  of  negative  and  de- 
structive programs  conunltted  to  antlUfe. 
You  would,  honorable  gentlemen,  be  extend- 
ing a  hand,  but  It  would  be  a  grasping  hand, 
taking  and  keeping  everything  unto  Itself 
with  no  regard  to  the  morality  of  the  means 
used  and  ending  only  in  downfall  and  de- 
struction. 

I  present  to  you  the  other  alternative  Ex- 
tend your  hand.  Let  It  be  an  open  hand 
extended  In  sharing,  recognizing  the  dignity 
of  man.  working  toward  the  proper  develop- 
ment and  fulfillment  of  his  nature  and  end- 
ing In  his  destiny  to  Inherit  the  earth.  As 
elected  officials,  the  burden  of  leadership  In 
this  regard  rests  squarely  on  your  shoulders 
Defeat  of  this  bill  will  truly  pave  the  way 
not  only  to  a  Great  Society  but  also  to  a 
good  society. 

May  I  extend  my  appreciation  to  each  and 
every  member  of  this  committee  for  the  op- 
portunity to  be  heard.    May  I  hope  also  that 
in  hearing  you  have  listened? 
Sincerely  yours, 

GEKi:vnEVE  Mocn^A 
Mrs  David  R.  Mogllka. 
Perhaps  It  Is  more  than  coincidence  that 
this  statement  should  be  read  to  your  hon- 
orable and  august  l)ody  today,  jiist  a  few 
days  after  Mothers  Day,  when  your  ears  must 
still  be  ringing  with  the  traditional  tributes 
paid  to  mother.  Allow  us,  honorable  gentle- 
men, to  speak  to  you  not  so  much  as  citizens, 
but  as  mothers.  Toiu-  very  own  mothers 
would  agree  that  there  can  be  nc»greater  ful- 
fillment In  life  than  to  Join  with  the  Creator 
ir  creating  a  new  life.  The  first  born  Is  a 
profound  miracle  but  no  less  a  profound 
miracle  la  a  subsequent  child,  no  matter 
what  number.  How  could  the  birth  of  a  child 
ever  be  something  that  must  be  avoided  ax 
all  costs,  even  to  the  point  of  murdering  the 
unl)om?  How  saddened  and  dismayed  any 
true  mother  must  be  this  day  to  see  the 
erosion  of  moral  and  spiritual  values  sur- 
rounding motherhood. 

Honorable  gentlemen,  you  are  surrounded 
and  engulfed  by  staggering  and  ominous  sta- 
tistics  regarding   population   growth.     Dire 
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warnings  are  being  sounded.  But  look  again, 
nonorabie  Senators.  Are  these  not  the  vested 
Interests  coming  to  motivate  you  to  action 
that  will  bt;  financially  beneficial  to  them? 
Aik  yourselves.  It  you  will,  who  Is  pushing 
the  use  of  the  Intrauterine  device  and  then 
islt  yourselves  who  holds  the  rights  to  this 
device  We  need  not  tell  you.  honorable  gen- 
tlemen that  the  "pill"  represents  a  milUon- 
doliar  business.  The  May  9.  1966,  l£SUe  Of 
US  News  Si  World  Report  points  out  the 
magnitude  of  the  operation  of  Jtiat  four 
pharmaceutical  houses.  We  ask  you,  hon- 
orable gentlemen,  who  Is  really  the  bene- 
ficiary^ 

Tlie  birth  controllers  are  clamoring  for 
more  and  more  Federal  Involvement  at  home 
and  abroad.  But  what  are  the  facts?  Allow 
US  again  to  refer  your  honorable  body  to  the 
May  9  Issue  Df  the  US.  News  8c  World  Report 
whlsh  state*  that  In  fact  the  birth  rate  has 
declined  sharply  In  recent  years  and  that 
every  indication  !s  that  It  wlU  contmue  to 
decline,  so  much  so  that  not  only  must  all 
projection  be  revised  but  also  all  planning 
for  the  future.  Further,  a  Capitol  report 
In  March  19CKJ.  In  the  St.ite  of  Wisconsin  by 
John  Wyngaard  states  that  "virtually  all  of 
the  major  State  service  agencies  have  set 
their  planning  sights  on  an  expectation  of  a 
continued  high  number  and  rate  of  births. 
There  Is  now  reasonable  ground  for  belief 
that  their  requirements  for  the  future  won't 
be  as  difficult  as  they  had  previously 
thought."  The  honorable  Members  from  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  are  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  real  danger  that  a  congres- 
sional seat  will  be  lost  because  of  the  decline 
In  population. 

Now  what  about  the  foreign  countries 
and  their  acceptance  of  birth  control? 

You.  honorable  gentlemen,  have  been 
bombarded  with  the  apparent  clamoring  for 
birth  control  by  these  countries.  Allow  ua 
to  present  to  you  the  other  side  of  the  coin, 
so  to  speak,  which  very  often  Is  not  brought 
out.  According  to  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of 
April  21.  1966.  the  Association  of  Prench- 
Speakmg  Doctors  of  Canada  has  called  for  a 
halt  to  the  Canadian  distribution  of  Intra- 
uterine birth  control  devices  because  the  de- 
vices could  prevent  the  growth  of  a  fertilised 
egg  in  the  uterus  and  this  would  be  dlsgiilaed 
-ibortlon  Further,  on  December  13.  1966, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  reported  that  the  chair- 
man of  Burma's  revolutionary  council.  Gen. 
Ne  Win.  said  that  he  Is  strongly  against  birth 
control  that  men  everywhere  should  strive 
to  prcxluce  more  food  and  that  there  could 
be  enough  food  to  feed  the  world's  population 
If  only  everyone  worked  harder  to  grow  more 
food  He  asserted  that  those  advocating 
pjpulatlon  control  are  saying  In  effect.  "'We 
are  already  born  You,  the  still  unborn  gen- 
eration, don't  come  to  share  our  fCKxl." 

Or.  March  6.  1966.  the  Chicago  Tribune  re- 
portrd  that  Melbourne  clM-tors  have  ex- 
pressed alarm  at  the  di.sAstrous  drop  in 
Australia's  birth  rate  Since  the  Introduc- 
tion of  contraceptive  pills  is  seemingly  re- 
sponsible for  this  drop,  they  have  -isked  for 
a  policy  that  would  remove  economic  and 
social  obstacles  to  parenthood  by  granting 
marriage  loans  and  tay  incrpasing  maternity 
allowances  and  child  endowmont.  Dr.  'Vic- 
tor Wallace,  a  Melbourne  specialist  who  has 
been  iti  practice  'or  47  vears  asserted  that 
the  use  of  contraceptives  has  gone  too  far 
and  has  become  a  threat  to  the  futture  of 
Australia  He  said.  We  could  build  a  great 
civlllzat'on  here  if  we  had  the  will  to  do  so, 
but  we  are  In  danger  of  losing  this  country 
to  an  aggressive  Asiatic  power  We  are  weak 
and  vulnerable  because  we  have  failed  to  re- 
produce our  kind  sufficiently  and  prepare 
our  defenses  adequately  " 

Michael  Dennlngan  reports  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  April  17  1966  that  in  Prance 
there  is  little  chance  of  changing  the  law 
of  1920  which  forbids  ail  publicity  in  favor 
Of  birth  control  and  the  sale  or  manufacture 


of  female  contraceptive  devices.  There  Is 
need  to  build  up  the  Ftench  population,  but 
even  here  a  struggling  French  family  plan- 
ning movement  is  exploiting  ways  and  means 
around  the  law  for  women. 

In  Korea,  Father  Jerome  Bruenlng.  8.J., 
In  his  "Have  You  Had  Your  Rice  Today,"  re- 
ports that  the  ugUest  of  the  ugly  Americana 
in  Korea  Is  the  person  handing  out  con- 
traceptives. These  are  but  a  few  of  the  ex- 
amples that  bring  out  the  other  side  of  the 
story.  There  are  many  more,  If  only  the 
whole  story  could  be  told. 

Down  what  path  Is  Government  Involve- 
ment taking  the  United  States?  Will  we, 
honorable  gentlemen,  adopt  Denmark's  plan 
of  voluntary  compulsion  whereby  couples 
applying  for  a  marriage  license  and  found 
likely  to  transmit  a  serious  hereditary  de- 
fect get  no  license  unless  they  agree  to 
sterilization?  (And  who  makes  the  deci- 
sion about  the  possible  transmittal?)  Or 
will  the  United  States  do  as  the  provincial 
oflliclalB  in  China  do?  They  are  reportedly 
withholding  food  and  clothing  allowances 
from  parents  who  have  more  than  three  chil- 
dren. 

But  this  could  never  happen  in  the  United 
States,  you  say.  It  not  only  can  happen  but 
already  has  happened.  We  are  sure  that 
the  honorable  Senators  are  well  aware  of  the 
amendments  that  have  been  introduced 
which  demand  a  birth  control  program  as  a 
prerequisite  for  foreign  aid.  Is  the  United 
States  not  saying,  "Oh.  we  will  feed  you. 
but  you  must  permit  us  to  eliminate  you  and 
finally  destroy  you." 

Beyond  and  above  all  this,  however,  an- 
other very  serloiu  question  can  be  raised. 
What  Is  the  legal  liability  of  the  UJ3.  Gov- 
ernment in  cases  of  complications  or  side 
effects  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  pill  or 
the  Intrauterine  device  under  a  government 
supported  program? 

The  an  til  if  e  forces  unleashed  In  our  coun- 
try and  in  the  world  today  are  succeeding, 
with  their  tools  of  birth  control  and  con- 
traception, to  destroy  the  moral  fiber  of  many 
people.  Allow  us  to  point  out  that  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  the  student  health 
service  admits  to  distribution  of  birth  con- 
trol pills  to  unmarried  students  even  though 
State  law  prohibits  this.  Physicians  "wink 
at  the  law"  in  cases  of  coeds  stating  they 
plan  to  be  married  soon,  although  admittedly 
there  Is  no  effort  to  check  the  fact  of  the 
imminent  marriage.  Is  this  our  philosophy 
today  to  change  even  the  moral  law  when 
things  get  difficult?  Can  we  tear  down  crim- 
inal and  moral  law  Just  to  make  things  easy? 

Government  exists  for  the  welfare  of  those 
governed.  Permit  us,  honorable  gentlemen, 
to  direct  the  same  question  that  George  A. 
Flores  of  Liondon,  Kngland,  directed  to  an 
official  of  India.  "How  does  a  government 
expect  to  achieve  economic  growth  while 
the  birth  control  propaganda  strives  to  deci- 
mate the  ranks  of  future  producers  as  well 
•s  consumers?  Yea.  honorable  gentlemen, 
how  does  a  government  do  this? 

Honorable  gentlemen,  we  have  come  to 
Washington  from  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and 
we  are  making  this  statement  because  our 
great  concern  is  the  heritage  we  are  leav- 
ing our  children.  Someone  once  said  that  in 
projection  Into  the  future  It  Is  not  as  im- 
portant to  have  a  sense  of  prophecy  as  it  is 
to  proceed  on  right  principles. 

We  say  to  you,  honorable  gentlemen,  em- 
ploy the  right  principles  and  the  future  will 
take  care  of  Itself. 

If  the  antllife  forces  are  permitted  to 
flourish  and  If  negative  and  destructive  pro- 
grams of  prevention  and  limitation  of  life 
are  permitted  to  continue,  will  we  have  to 
conclude  that  the  best  science  can  ctxne  up 
with  as  a  solution  la  the  murder  of  the  un- 
born resulting  in  almost  certam  national 
suicide?  But  then,  why  eliminate  the  young 
who  may  have  some  potential?  Perhaps, 
rather  concentrate  on  those  who  have  already 


outlived  their  usefulness;   will  this  be  the 
next  step? 

The  birth  controller  looks  ujjon  people 
only  as  a  problem.  This  great  United  States 
should  be  able  certal-ily  to  see  in  any  per- 
son a  great  resource  and  find  that  any  grow- 
ing and  expanding  population  Is  but  a  ch&l. 
lenge  which  can  be  met  with  great  moral 
strength. 


SENATOR       DOMINICK       SUPPORTS 
COLORADO  BEVATRON  BID 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  apparently  felt 
constrained  to  make  some  remarks  about 
the  cities  being  considered  as  finalist*  in 
the  site  selection  program  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  the  2flO-bllllon- 
electron-volt-proton  accelerator.  The 
Senator  discussed  the  six  cities  under 
consideration  which  include  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.;  Brookhaven,  N.Y.;  Chicago,  IlL;' 
Etenver.  Colo.;  Madison,  Wis.,  and  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.  In  his  discussion  of  these 
potential  sites,  the  Senator  indicated  the 
disapproval  of  each  of  the  cities  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  I  will  leave  it  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  more  familiar 
with  Ann  Arbor,  Brookhaven,  Chicago, 
Madison,  and  Sacramento  to  discuss  the 
points  raised  concerning  those  cities  but 
would  like  to  comment  briefly  upon  his 
reference  to  my  State  capital,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Specifically,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
charged  that  Denver  was  not  an  appro- 
priate site  because  of  a  severe  climate, 
adverse  topography  and  insufficient  elec- 
trical power.  All  of  these  charges  are 
ridiculous  and  clearly  Indicate  a  lack  of 
familiarity  with  the  true  conditions  in 
the  Denver  area. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Colorado,  Senator  Allott,  clearly  pointed 
out  In  rebutting  these  charges,  Colorado 
has  long  been  admiringly  referred  to  as 
the  climate  Capital  of  the  Nation.  In 
fact,  the  crisp,  clean  sunshine-filled  air 
has  been  one  of  the  main  selling  points  In 
bringing  industry  into  the  Metropolitan 
Denver  area.  The  snowfall  which  Sen- 
ator Long  referred  to  as  causing  panic 
In  the  State  Is,  In  fact,  a  part  and  parcel 
of  the  State's  lifeblood.  The  snow  pack 
In  the  mountains  not  only  provides  the 
best  skiing  in  the  Nation  and  creates  a 
tourist  mecca  throughout  the  winter 
months.  It  also  enables  extensive  Irriga- 
tion for  the  State's  millions  of  acres  of 
farmland.  I  doubt  If  there  Is  a  State  In 
the  Union  that  Is  less  adversely  affected 
by  snowfall. 

I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  State  In 
the  Union  where  people  take  snowfall, 
when  It  Is  on  their  streets  and  In  their 
yards,  with  more  equanimity  and  some 
considerable  delight  over  figuring  what 
It  will  do  to  benefit  their  water  supply. 

In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  some 
high  mountain  roads,  Colorado's  high- 
ways are  rarely  shutdown  because  of 
snow.  Not  only  are  the  highways  kept 
constantly  open  by  well-trained  and 
efficient  highway  crews,  but  also  they  are 
actually  clean  and  dry  several  hours  after 
the  end  of  a  snowfall  because  of  the 
evaporative  phenomenon  which  Is  a  re- 
sult of  the  high  altitude  and  low  hu- 
midity. 
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Senators  wUI  rensember  the  chaos  and 
complete  shutdown  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  Washington  during  the  past 
winter  following  a  snowfall  of  only  16 
inches.  Colorado  could  have  16  times  10 
and  the  only  resulting  panic  would  be  the 
mad  rush  to  our  fantastic  ski  slopes. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  the 
criticism  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
of  the  Denver  area  topography  Is  based 
upon,  since  the  land  under  consideration 
Is  almost  ideally  suited  for  construction 
of  the  bevatron.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
hapens  to  be  located — a  part  of  It,  at 
least — in  my  own  home  county.  I  know 
the  area  intimately,  and  there  could  not 
be  a  better  site,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  size  and  the  point  of  view  of  topog- 
raphy. The  amount  of  excavation  re- 
quired in  the  Denver  area.  In  order  to 
level  the  land,  would  be  no  greater  than 
would  be  required  in  any  of  the  other 
cities  under  consideration. 

I  suspect,  from  looking  at  the  speech 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, that  he  simply  had  failed  to  recog- 
nize where  this  site  is,  as  proposed  by 
Colorado.  It  Is  not  In  the  mountains.  It 
Is  in  the  flat  land  east  and  slightly  south 
of  Denver. 

Insofar  as  the  Senator  charged  that 
there  is  an  insufflcient  supply  of  electrical 
power  available,  I  would  simply  say  it  is 
an  inaccurate  statement.  As  Senator 
Allott  indicated  In  his  remarks,  the 
criteria  calls  for  approximately  200 
megawatts  and  before  the  year  Is  out,  the 
Denver  area  will  have  more  than  twice 
that  amount  available. 

Mr.  President,  while  both  Senator 
Allott  and  I  are  highly  enthusiastic 
about  the  prospect  of  the  bevatron  being 
located  in  our  State,  we  have  been  ex- 
tremely careful  and  cautious  in  speaking 
out  on  behalf  of  Colorado  because  we  felt 
It  improper  to  turn  this  important  proj- 
ect Into  a  political  football.  Our  Gover- 
nor, John  Love,  has  been  working  dili- 
gently on  behalf  of  our  State's  entry  Into 
this  competition  and  we  have  done  every- 
thing possible  to  assist  him  within  the 
bounds  of  propriety. 

When  I  say  we  have  been  doing  this, 
I  mean  that  we  have  been  working  as  a 
team,  within  our  delegation,  working 
with  the  Governor.  We  have  been 
attempting  to  present  to  the  AEC  and  to 
the  other  evaluators  the  facts  which 
would  show  that  we  either  do  or  do  not 
meet  the  criteria  which  they  have  estab- 
lished as  the  basis  upon  which  this  site 
for  a  bevatron  will  be  chosen. 

It  may  interest  the  Senate  to  know 
that  the  Governor  has  called  a  special 
session  of  the  State  legislature  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  assuring  that  the  State's 
responsibilities  wlU  be  fuUy  upheld  and 
Its  resources  completely  behind  the  pro- 
Kram  if  Colorado  Is  ultimately  selected. 
The  cooperation  of  members  of  both  par- 
ties of  our  State  legislature  hidlcates  the 
oepth  of  enthusiasm  and  unanimity  felt 
^ong  our  state  leaders  for  this  program. 
I  am  sure  the  comments  from  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  were 
'^11  intended,  although  In  the  Instance 
M  Colorado,  completely  erroneous.  I 
hope  he  will  have  the  opportunity  to  visit 
)  .^^  to  see  these  pohits  for  himself 
w  the  near  future.    If  he  were  to  visit 


the  area.  I  would  be  happy  to  escort  hhn 
over  the  terrain. 

I  told  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  th&t  I  was  going  to  make  a 
statement  today  and  he  said,  "Go  right 
to  It.  I  have  no  objection."  So  that  I 
am  not  trying  to  be  critical  in  any  way. 
I  simply  am  attempting  to  set  the  record 
straight  and  to  make  sure  that  the  allega- 
tions which  were  made  aie  corrected 
promptly,  so  that  we  will  not  have  any 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  or  the  people  at  large 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hajuus  in  the  chair ) .  The  Senator  from 
New  York  Is  recognized. 


THE     ALLIANCE     FOR     PROGRESS: 
SYMBOL  AND  SUBSTANCE 

V.    ECONOMIC    DBVELOPM«NT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  in  speaking  to  the  Senate 
yesterday,  I  said  that  land  relorm  and 
education,  the  major  components  of 
social  justice  and  development  in  the 
hemisphere,  rest  on  the  people  of  Latin 
America.  They  must  make  the  reforms, 
elect  the  leaders,  and  provide  most  of  the 
resources  needed.  The  Alliance  Is  their 
revolution.  It  cannot  be  imposed  from 
Washington  or  by  citizens  of  other  !and.s. 
If  they  are  willing  to  work  and  sacrifice 
to  yield  up  crfd  privileges  and  shape  new 
Institutions,  our  help  can  be  of  decisive 
importance.  If  they  are  not  willing  to  do 
these  things,  then  all  our  effort  and 
money  will  be  as  sand  cast  into  the  sea. 

Yet.  understanding  this,  we  must  also 
understand  that  the  acts  and  attitudes 
of  the  United  States — the  wealthy  and 
omnipresent  giant  of  the  hemisphere — 
are  of  vital  Importance  to  the  expecta- 
tions and  dreams  of  our  200  million  fel- 
low citizens  of  the  hemisphere. 

Nowhere  Is  this  more  true  than  in  the 
Alliance  effort  for  economic  develop- 
ment, the  pledge  to  elhninate  the  mate- 
rial misery  of  Latin  America,  believing 
that  freedom  can  fully  thrive  only  when 
men  have  cast  aside  the  chains  of 
hopeless  poverty.  That  effort  embraces 
our  own  program  of  assistance,  the  need 
to  assure  consistent  and  sufficient  export 
earnings,  the  sthnulatlon  of  responsible 
private  enterprise,  and  the  need  to  meet 
the  danger  of  the  unchecked  growth  of 
population,  as  well  as  the  enormously  In- 
creased efforts  for  education  and  land 
reform  of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 

Vja.    ASSISTANCE 

It  is  clear  that  our  own  program  of  aid, 
resting  as  it  does  on  the  unparalleled 
generosity  of  the  American  people,  is  still 
far  too  small  to  meet  the  commitments 
of  the  AlUance. 

We  now  authorize  about  $1  billion  of 
public  funds  for  aid  to  Latin  America 
each  year.  Of  this,  only  $400  million 
represents  development  loans  on  liberal 
terms;  the  balance  consists  of  .surplus 
food  shipments  and  busines.sllke  project 
loans  from  the  Export-Imp<:)rt  Bank. 

Latin  America's  grea'i^si  present  eco- 
nomic need,  however,  is  foreign  ex- 
change. In  all  but  a  few  natioiiS,  for- 
eign exchange  shortages  restrict  indus- 
trialization and  agricultural  Investment, 
help  to  cause  inflation,  and  Involve  gov- 


ernments in  tortuous  manipulation  of 
the  financial  system.  George  Woods, 
President  of  the  World  Bank,  has  said 
that  the  underdeveloped  world  has  a 
foreign  exchange  shortage  of  $3  to  $4 
billion  annually.  And  the  CIAP,  the 
Inter-American  Committee  for  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  has  estimated  Latin 
America's  share  of  this  shortage  at  $1 
billion  yearly  after  all  assistance  and 
private  enterprise  Investment  is  counted. 
Our  present  direct  assistance  meets 
less  than  one-half  of  Latin  America's 
foreign  exchange  assistance  needs. 

And  our  worldwide  economic  assist- 
ance program  of  which  It  Is  a  part  I3 
only  one-third  the  effort.  In  proportion 
to  our  wealth,  that  the  American  people 
made  15  years  ago.  In  these  15  years, 
the  income  and  wealth  of  the  United 
States  have  risen  far  faster  than  income 
in  the  developing  nations.  But  we  con- 
tributed to  economic  develc*)ment,  15 
years  ago,  10  percent  of  our  Federal 
budget — nearly  2  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product.  And  to  meet  the 
greatly  increased  needs  of  the  1960's.  we 
contribute  only  3  i>ercent  of  our  Federal 
budget — one-hall  of  1  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product.  This  Is.  I  point 
out,  a  much  smaller  proportional  effort 
than  Is  made  by  Prance,  by  West  Ger- 
many, or  by  Great  Britain. 

I  believe  the  American  people  will  sup- 
port a  greatly  increased  aid  effort — an 
effort  equal  In  sacrifice  to  what  we  were 
willing  to  do  15  years  ago.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  decreasing  the  amount  of 
effort  we  are  making  to  one- third  of  what 
we  were  doing  15  years  ago,  I  l)elleve  It  is 
required  now,  in  the  sixties,  that  we 
increase  our  effort. 

I  believe  that  we  are  ready  to  recognize 
that  foreign  aid  Is  not  a  "giveaway  ' — 
rather  that  it  is  both  a  moral  obligation 
to  fellow  human  beings  and  a  sound  and 
necessary  Investment  in  the  future.  We 
are  incomparably  richer  than  any  other 
nation,  now  or  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind; our  wealth  Is  as  great  as  that  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  non-Communist  world 
put  together.  I  believe  we  are  ready  to 
use  this  wealth  for  the  benefit  of  all  men. 
And  I  believe  we  are  ready  to  recognize 
that  milhons  saved  now  can  mean  bll- 
hons  lost  5  or  10  or  20  years  from  now, 
and  that  the  human  cost  of  delay  Is  in- 
calculable. Time  after  time.  In  theae 
uncertain  and  dangerous  years,  we  have 
reaped  the  consequences  of  neglect  and 
delay,  of  misery  and  disease  and  hunger 
left  too  long  to  fester  unremedied — in 
Cuba,  In  the  Dominican  Republic.  In 
Vietnam.    As  President  Kennedy  said : 

If  we  cannot  help  the  many  who  are  poor, 
we  cannot  save  the  few  who  are  rich. 

I  therefore  propose  that  we  now  com- 
mit ourselves  to  a  major  Increase  In  our 
development  effort,  perhaps  doubling  the 
amount  of  capital  aid  over  the  next  few 
years.  We  carmot  spend  additional  large 
siuns  at  the  moment;  but  we  should 
pledge  now  to  assist  in  a  realistic  way  In 
meeting  the  needs  in  the  years  ahead,  as 
they  make  the  efforts  to  help  them- 
selves— the  sacrifices  and  reforms  that 
are  essential  And  It  might  be  well  to 
remember  that  the  most  we  are  suggest- 
ing Is  what  would  be  the  equivalent  for 
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ail  Latin  America  of  the  cost  of  approxi- 
mately 4  wetks  of  ihe  struggle  in  Viet- 
nam 

And  in  this  connection.  I  strongly 
commend  President  John^n's  pledge, 
delivered  through  Secretary  Riisk  at  the 
Rio  de  Janeiro  meetmg  last  November, 
that  the  United  States  would  continue  its 
assistance  to  the  Alliance  through  the 
decade  of  the  1970's.  This  pledge  gives 
Latin  Americans  a  basis  on  which  to 
make  their  plans  for  the  future;  and  It 
demonstrates  that  the  United  States  is  a 
partner  of  the  Alliance  for  the  duration. 
Let  me  also  say  that  I  hope  the  prosper- 
ous countries  of  Western  Europe  would 
jom  the  overall  effort  of  assistance  to 
Latin  America. 

IXPOllT   EABNIN09 

Yet  even  greatly  increased  assistance 
will  be  inadequate  if  we  fall  to  f!nd  ways 
to  assure  to  the  Latin  American  econo- 
mies sound  and  expanding  export  eam- 
ing.s.  No  modern  economy  is  sufHclent 
unto  Itself;  ail,  even  the  highly  devel- 
oped nations  of  Europe,  must  export  to 
live.  But  the  exports  of  Latin  American 
nations  have  traditionally  been  domi- 
nated by  single  commodities  and  thus 
have  been  highly  vulnerable  to  shifts  in 
a  few  world  prices. 

In  Brazil,  for  example,  54  percent  of 
export  earnings  come  from  coffee.  Petro- 
leum products  are  87  percent  of  Vene- 
zuelan exports.  Urujfuay's  livestock  in- 
dustry— beef,  wool,  and  hides — account 
ior  89  percent  of  its  exports  Bananas 
a;e  56  percent  of  Ecuadoran  exjwrts.  34 
percent  of  Honduran 

This  dependence  on  ssnele  products 
ha.s  led  to  unhealthy  bt-wm-and-bust 
cycles  in  many  Latin  American  econo- 
mies. Bolivia  has  risen  and  fallen  with 
tilt"  price  of  tin,  Chile  with  coppf  r,  Brazil 
and  others  with  coffee.  Venezuela  with 
oil.  To  take  a  single  example:  Vene- 
i^uelan  growth  was  1.7  percent  in  1961, 
8  3  percent  in  1962,  4  1  percent  in  1963, 
8  percent  m  1964 — largely  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
world  petroleum  market. 

Efforts  to  reduce  such  fluctuations 
have  led  in  recent  years  to  calls  for  the 
.stabilization  of  world  commodity  prices 
through  international  marketing  and 
production  controls;  one  agreement  in 
which  the  United  States  joined,  on  coffee, 
did  check  a  steady  decline  in  prices  from 
1960  to  1963  But  effoi^s  to  extend  this 
principle  to  other  commodities  have  not 
been  successful  And  even  the  Coffee 
Agreement  may  be  subject  to  heavy 
pressure  from  unchecked  overproduction. 

The  United  States  stands  ready  to 
reach  agreements  on  other  commodi- 
ties— perhaps  sugar,  cotu^n  and  cocoa. 
But  we  must  recognize  that  commodity 
agreements  are,  and  can  only  be.  a  part 
of  a  comprehensive  program  to  insulate 
the  Latin  American  economies  from 
short-run  fluctuations  in  export  eam- 
ln.gs.  For  while  many  Individual  Latin 
American  nations  depend  heavily  on  a 
single  commodity,  most  depend  on  differ- 
ent commodities — so  that  a  dozen  or 
more  agreements,  shared  in  by  many 
nations  on  other  continents,  might  be 
necessary  to  protect  them  all.  Some 
commodities,  like  bananas,  are  highly 
perishable  and  cannot  be  protected  by 
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ordinary  agreement*.  Further,  these 
agreements — whatever  their  Immediate 
benefits — still  encourage  continued  reli- 
ance on  a  single  conamodity  and  sub- 
sidize the  continuance  of  the  old  eco- 
nomic and  social  order.  And  they  can- 
not protect  against  long-term  declines  in 
the  world  prices  of  raw  material. 

We  must  therefore  pursue  more  effec- 
tive and  lasting  solutions  to  the  problem 
of  fluctuating  export  earnings  In  Latin 
America, 

First,  we  should  seek  improved  ma- 
chinery for  making  up  in  cash  the  foreign 
exchange  shortages  caused  by  short- 
term  fluctuations  in  export  earnings. 
There  Is  wide  dlsciission,  led  In  large  part 
by  the  CIAP  and  Its  Chairman  Carlos 
Sanz  de  Santamarla,  as  well  as  by  Presi- 
dent Oeorge  Woods  of  the  World  Bank, 
of  improvements  in  the  mechanism  of 
the.  International  Monetary  Fimd — and 
any  such  Improvements  will  be  most  wel- 
come. But  the  IMP  may  not  be  able  or 
ready  to  meet  the  full  needs  of  Latin 
American  development. 

We  should  therefore  explore  the  crea- 
tion of  special  Inter-American  ma- 
chinery (perhaps  under  the  aegis  of  the 
lADB)  to  meet  emergencies,  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis,  by  providing  necessary  foreign 
exchange  on  a  subscription  or  other  ap- 
propriate basis.  We  should  indicate  to 
the  CIAP,  and  to  the  economists  of  the 
Americas,  our  willingness  to  participate 
in  a  sound  scheme  and  call  on  them  to 
present  plans  for  reaching  this  end. 

Second,  we  should  seek  the  soundest 
long-term  solution  within  each  Latin 
American  nation  and  in  the  hemisphere 
as  a  whole. 

Within  each  nation,  it  is  necessary  to 
diversify  exports.  Peru's  rapid  growth, 
for  example,  can  be  traced  in  large  part 
to  Its  newly  diversified  foreign  trade: 
exports  of  flshmeal,  the  largest  item,  are 
25  percent,  copper  15  percent,  cotton  14 
percent,  sugar  10  percent.  Here  the 
critical  need  Is  the  building  of  exports — 
industrial,  agricultural,  and  mineral — 
which  in  turn  requires  the  increased  for- 
eign exchange  assistance  which  I  urged 
abo^e.  Just  in  the  last  decade,  three 
economies — Korea.  Taiwan,  and  Hong 
Kong— have  moved  into  positions  of 
steady  expansion  of  export  earnings 
on  a  sound  basis.  Two — Korea  and 
Taiwan — have  received  large  amounts  of 
direct  VS.  assistance,  which  has  made 
It  possible  to  build  manufacturing  export 
indiistrtes;  and  Taiwan's  growth  is  now 
self-sustaining,  requiring  no  further  as- 
sistance. This  experience  can  and 
should  be  duplicated  throughout  Latin 
America. 

But  here  as  elsewhere,  the  most  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  task  is  for  Latin  Ameri- 
cans themselves.  This  is  the  creation  of 
an  internal  market — a  market  for  their 
products  within  their  own  countries 
which  at  once  affords  them  economies 
rising  out  of  increased  production,  and 
lessens  the  dependence  of  production  and 
employment  on  foreign  demand  over 
which  they  have  no  control. 

A  wider  "internal"  market  can  come 
in  part  from  integration  of  the  Latin 
American  economies — from  a  lowering  of 
trade  and  tariff  barriers  throughout  the 
hemisphere  as  they  have  been  lowered  in 


the  highly  successful  Central  American 
common  market. 

But  the  greatest  part  of  the  expansion 
of  Internal  market  is  not  a  matter  of 
trade  barriers  between  countries;  It  is  a 
question  of  class  barriers  within  coun- 
tries. Small  internal  markets  are  the 
inevitable  result  of  social  and  economic 
systems  in  which  wealth  is  concentrated 
In  the  hands  of  the  few— in  which  in- 
vestment is  made  only  m  the  cities,  and 
not  in  the  countryside — and  where  the 
great  majority  live  at  a  level  of  bare  sub- 
sistence. Widening  internal  markets- 
like  land  reform,  or  education,  or  indeed 
any  major  progress  In  Latin  Americar- 
will  require  a  conscious  effort  at  lessening 
social  and  economic  Inequalities,  ending 
the  isolation  and  poverty  of  the  masses  of 
the  people.  Without  that  change— with- 
out that  social  revolution  for  which 
President  Johnson  called — no  economic 
assistance  or  devices  will  be  successful. 

DEVELOPMENT  :   PRIVATE  ENTEHPHISE.  THE  VVTtTtl 
STATES,    AND    LATIN    AMEBICA 

Government  alone — whether  through 
aid  or  improved  patterns  of  trade— can- 
not meet  the  desperate  need  of  Impover- 
ished lands  for  capital  and  skills  and 
technology.  Private  enterprise,  both  that 
conducted  by  Latin  Americans  and  that 
created  by  foreign  investment,  can  pro- 
vide an  Important  and  even  critical 
stimulus  to  growth  and  increasing  human 
welfare.  This  was  recognized  by  all  the 
American  nations  In  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este. 

THE   NEED 

Of  the  $2  billion  annual  inflow  of  capi- 
tal which  the  framers  of  the  Alliance  pro- 
jected would  come  from  abroad,  direct 
private  Investment  from  the  United 
States  was  to  contribute  $300  million. 
Considering  that  U.S.  Investment  during 
the  1950's  had  averaged  about  $400  mil- 
lion annually,  this  was  not  an  overam- 
blUous  aim.  But  it  has  not  yet  been 
reached;  In  fact  in  1962,  U.S.  business 
liquidated  $32  million  more  than  it  in- 
vested, and  by  1964  our  investment  was 
still  only  half  the  $300  million  target. 

This  is  a  serious  development.  First, 
private  industry  is  the  primary  source  of 
investment  capital  In  all  the  develop^ 
nations;  it  Is  potentially  the  major 
source  of  development  capital  for  Latin 
America.  Second,  private  enterprise  is 
also  the  principal  repository  of  the  tech- 
nical and  technological  skills  which 
Latin  America  needs.  Without  sus- 
tained private  investment  from  abroad, 
the  aims  of  the  Alliance  will  be  far  more 
difficult — perhaps  even  impossible— to 
achieve. 

For  one  need  only  reflect  on  the  new 
prosperity  of  Peru,  for  example,  which 
comes  in  large  part  from  a  flshmeal  In- 
dustry created  by  U.S.  investment;  or 
the  growth  of  Venezuela,  with  Its  petro- 
leum and  steel  complexes;  or  just  the 
advertisements  by  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments, offering  substantial  Induce- 
ments to  foreign  enterprise,  to  know  that 
foreign  capital  can  be  of  great  benefit  to 
Latin  America.  UjS.  investment  ac- 
counts for  a  major  part  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica's manufacturing  plant,  and  employ* 
a  million  Latin  American  workers. 
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still  our  investment  there,  in  recent 
years,  has  lagged;  and  the  reasons  are 
not  difficult  to  discover. 

In  1961-62,  there  was  a  real  fear  of 
Castroite  action  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere. Then  and  now,  instability — from 
rightwing  coups  and  their  aftermath  as 
much  as  from  the  left — has  plagued 
many  countries.  Government  regula- 
tion of  prices  and  profits,  particularly  in 
the  extractive  industries  and  in  public 
utilities,  has  become  more  stringent, 
sometimes  to  the  point  of  unreasonable- 
ness. Repatriation  of  capital  and 
profits  has  often  been  restricted.  And 
all  this  has  taken  place  while  Europe 
and  the  United  States  have  offered  in- 
vestment opportunities  greater  than  ever 
before. 

rOREICN  INVESTMEWT  :  AN  APPROACH 

Clearly,  this  is  a  situation  one  would 
wish  to  change.  Equally  clearly,  how- 
ever. It  must  be  for  each  nation  to  decide 
how  much  foreign  investment  it  wishes, 
and  on  what  terms  it  will  be  admitted  to 
do  business.  This  is  not  just  a  matter  of 
national  sovereignty,  nor  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican sensitivity  to  foreign  investment. 
Rather  It  Is  the  best  basis  for  an  ex- 
panded infiow  of  foreign  capital  in  the 
future. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  when  a  nation 
and  its  citizens  are  confident  that  they 
have  full  control  over  their  own  econo- 
mies that  they  will  be  free  to  deal  with 
foreign  investment  reasonably  and  equi- 
tably. So  long  as  that  control  is  in 
doubt,  they  will  be  forced  by  every  prin- 
ciple of  nationhood  to  test  it — by  harass- 
ment, by  threats  of  expropriation,  by 
denying  price  or  rate  increases  however 
justified.  But  the  greater  their  control, 
I  tliink,  the  greater  will  be  the  freedom 
and  thus  the  participation  of  foreign 
capital. 

The  proof  of  this  paradox  is  in  Mexico, 
which  over  the  last  30  years  has  estab- 
lished firm  control  over  all  foreign  In- 
vestment. Under  the  Mexlcanlzation 
laws,  foreigners  are  discouraged  by  heavy 
tax  burdens  from  owning  more  than 
small  minority  Interests  in  the  sensitive 
extractive  industries;  and  effective  in- 
ducements are  offered  to  all  businesses 
which  are  51  percent  Mexican-owned. 
Ever  since  1940,  the  Mexicans  have 
known  that  they  were  masters  in  their 
own  house.  The  result  is  that  private 
foreign  investment  is  soimder  and  safer 
In  Mexico  than  perhaps  anywhere  else 
In  the  hemisphere.  And  its  participation 
In  the  Mexican  economy  continues  to 
grow. 

Business  itself  can  also  do  much  to 
protect  Itself  and  improve  the  general 
Investment  climate.  Sustained  efforts  to 
sell  equity  shares  In  the  local  market- 
to  hire,  train,  and  systematically  up- 
grade local  employees  in  managerial  jobs ; 
to  provide  clinics  and  housing  and  other 
services  to  their  1  miUion  workers— all 
these  have  already  done  much  to  improve 
the  position  of  U.S.  business  in  many 
parts  of  Latin  America.  Shifting  from 
exti-active  industries  to  manufacturing  Is 
also  helpful.  This  process  has  been 
going  on.  And,  with  the  help  of  such 
organizations  as  the  Council  for  Latin 
America,  headed  by  Mr.  David  Rockefel- 
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ler,  improvement  should  continue.  But 
more  can  and  should  be  done. 

I  therefore  propose  that  the  U.S.  busi- 
ness community  formulate  a  Uniform 
Code  for  Foreign  Investment  in  Latin 
America.  Such  a  code  might  lay  down 
voluntary  guidelines  for  U.S.  firms,  in 
accordance  with  the  charter  of  the  Al- 
liance, on  such  matters  as  recognition  of 
labor  unions,  opportiuiities  for  local  cap- 
ital participation,  training  of  Latin 
Americans  for  executive  positions,  equal- 
ization of  pay  for  equal  work  performed 
by  U.S.  and  Latin  American  citizens,  fair 
return  rates,  and  repatriation  of  capital. 

Many  of  these  standards  are  already 
followed  by  the  majority  of  American 
businesses  making  investments  In  Latin 
America;  but  I  do  not  think  that  that 
fact  is  as  widely  known  as  it  should  be. 
I  think  by  the  establishment  of  a  gen- 
eral code,  followed  by  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can businesses  which  have  invested  or 
will  invest  hereafter  in  Latin  America, 
we  could  diminish  much  of  the  criticism 
that  presently  exists  of  American  busi- 
ness practices  in  those  countries,  as  well 
as  some  criticism,  by  intelleetuals  and 
students,  of  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

I  think  the  establishment  of  such  a 
code  could  be  very  helpful.  I  do  not  sug- 
gest the  establishment  of  a  code  as  a 
criticism  of  what  has  gone  on  in  the 
past;  I  suggest  the  establishment  of  a 
code  to  deal  with  some  of  the  problems 
I  anticipate  in  the  future. 

Such  a  code,  perhaps  worked  out  in 
consultation  with  CIAP  or  individual 
goverrunents,  might  make  it  easier  for 
both  the  companies  and  the  governments 
to  reach  agreements  satisfactory  to  both. 
And  we  might  look  to  the  day  when 
Latin  American  governments  and  United 
States  business  operating  in  the  hemi- 
sphere would  create  permanent  ma- 
chinery for  arbitration  of  any  disputes. 

I  sent  a  copy  of  this  suggestion  to  the 
Coimcil  for  Latin  America,  and  they  sent 
me  in  reply,  a  telegram,  which  I  should 
like  to  read  into  the  Record,  stating  that 
they  are  making  a  study  of  the  sugges- 
tion. 

It  says: 

In  accordance  with  the  request  that  you 
made  to  the  CLA  Board  of  Tnistees  on  May 
5  we  have  reviewed  the  proposal  contained 
In  your  Senate  speech  on  "Latin  America 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress"  regarding  a 
"uniform  code  of  foreign  Investment  In  L,atln 
America."  In  view  of  the  Imminence  of  youi 
delivery  of  the  speech  we  wish  only  to  note 
that  we  would  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  you 
and  other  appropriate  offices  In  the  explora- 
tion of  this  Idea. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  thought  which 
is  worthwhile  exploring  for  American 
business.  It  might  be  helpful  for  the 
future.  It  is  imp)ortant  that  we  have 
this  kind  of  investment  within  Latin 
America  by  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem. It  is  also  Important  that  this  in- 
vestment be  governed  by  the  country 
Itself,  and  that  the  citizens  of  Latin 
America,  who  have  an  interest  in  these 
matters,  imderstand  how  U.S.  business 
is  operated  within  their  coimtries. 

U.S.  business  can  also  do  much  to  as- 
sist, with  technical,  managerial,  and 
other  skills  and  personnel,  Latin  Amer- 
ican private  enterprise — which  Is  even 


more  important,  in  the  long  run.  than 
what  US.  business  does.  In  this  regard, 
the  efforts  of  ADELA,  which  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI,  has  done  so  much  to  forward, 
deserve  support  and  encouragement. 

FOREIGN     rNTESTKENT:      THE     PROBLEM     OF     EX- 
PROPRIATION 

The  most  difficult  problem  regarding 
U.S.  business  is  expropriation  or  other 
action  threatens  its  interests. 

Expropriation,  to  us,  seems  a  danger- 
ous and  self-defeating  course  for  Latin 
Americans  to  pursue.  Where  It  Is  carried 
out  without  adequate  compensation,  it 
directly  Injures  foreign  investors — usual- 
ly a  U.S.  corporation,  and  its  stockhold- 
ers— and  is  contrary  to  generally  accept- 
ed international  law.  By  discouraging 
private  foreign  investment.  It  makes 
economic  development  more  difficult. 
Where,  as  often  happens,  the  gov- 
ernment tmdertakes  the  management  of 
the  expropriated  Industry,  the  result  is 
often  great  inefficiency,  overloaded  pay- 
rolls, artificial  price  structures,  and  a 
general  loss  to  the  economy  of  the  na- 
tion; this  has  been  the  case,  for  example, 
with  Bolivian  tin,  and  Argentinian  and 
Brazilian  railways. 

For  these  reasons.  Congress  has  taken 
the  position  that  U.S.  aid  must  be  with- 
drawn when  expropriation  is  not  ac- 
companied by  compensation  which  Is 
prompt,  adequate,  and  effective.  And  the 
Department  of  State  has,  in  certain 
cases,  curtailed  aid  even  before  expro- 
priation takes  place' — as,  for  example,  in 
the  midst  of  negotiations  over  compensa- 
tion. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  Latin  Ameri- 
cans, however,  things  are  very  different; 
if  our  policy  Is  to  be  effective,  we  should 
clearly  imderstand  their  view.  Latin 
Americans  often  feel  that  most  foreign 
companies  have  long  since  recouped  their 
original  investments — in  other  words, 
that  the  companies  would  be  ahead  with- 
out compensation  of  any  kind.  This  is 
particularly  their  feeling  with  regard  to 
foreign  owners  in  the  extractive  Indus- 
tries— oil,  minerals,  metals — which  are 
also  criticized  as  depleting  resources  es- 
sential to  their  future.  And  few  Latin 
Americans  can  fall  to  be  sensitive  to 
their  history — to  the  fact  that,  for  cen- 
turies, their  mineral  wealth  was  taken 
by  a  small  privileged  minority,  to  be 
sent  abroad  to  the  coffers  of  Spanish 
kings  and  then  to  the  banks  of  Europe. 

For  most  of  the  sins  and  crimes  of  for- 
eign companies  In  the  p>ast,  we  do  not  re- 
gard ourselves  as  responsible — nor 
should  we.  In  Argentina,  for  example. 
Great  Britain  was  the  dominant  foreign 
economic  power  until  20  years  ago.  Yet 
we  have  succeeded  to  all  the  hostility  and 
resentment  once  directed  at  British  pri- 
vate investment;  just  as  elsewhere  in 
tha  continent  we  have  succeeded  to  his- 
toric grievances  against  the  Spanish,  or 
against  the  privileged  class  within  Latin 
America. 

In  Peru,  an  American  oil  company  has 
been  embroiled  In  a  dispute  with  the  Gov- 
ernment for  several  years.  Some  Peru- 
vians contend  that  the  original  conces- 
sion— made  to  a  British  company — was 
frauduently  obtained.  And  they  allege 
that  the  oil  company — before  pasiing 
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into  Its  present  American  ownership — 
failed  to  pay  proper  taxes  to  a  prior  gov- 
ernment The  American  company  re- 
gards itself  as  what,  in  other  areas  of  our 
law.  is  known  as  "a  good  faith  holder  In 
due  course";  It  paid  for  what  It  has  In 
full,  to  the  prior  owner.  But  many  Peru- 
vians see  the  company,  past  and  present, 
British  and  American,  as  one  et:tity,  a 
foreigner  which  has  unjustly  taken  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  out  of  their  coun- 
try. No  further  return  to  the  company. 
In  their  view.  Is  either  necessary  or  Just. 
Given  such  disparate  views  of  right 
and  reality,  which  almost  guarantee  dis- 
agreement, It  Is  necessary  to  clearly  de- 
fine our  goals. 

The  United  States  wants  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  U.S.  firms  and  share- 
holders :  to  encourage  Latin  Americans  to 
look  favorably  on  further  private  Invest- 
ment, both  domestic  and  foreign:  to  aid 
Latin  America's  economic,  political,  and 
social  development:  to  further  friendship 
and  cooperation  with  the  Latin  American 
nations 

What  we  must  realize  is  thiat  these 
alms  may  conflict  with  each  other— In- 
deed, that  dogged  pursuit  of  one  may 
make  the  achievement  of  others  Impos- 
sible 

In  our  dispute  with  Peru,  for  example, 
certain  aid  funds,  including  those  for 
President  Belaunde's  Cooperaclon  Popu- 
lar project,  were  held  up.  This  Ls  a  proj- 
ect for  Peace  Corps-type  work  by  Peroi- 
vlan  students  In  the  depressed  rural  areas 
of  Peru:  students  go  Into  the  villages  to 
stimulate  self-help  projects  for  schools, 
roads,  housing,  and  so  forth  By  all  ac- 
counts, it  has  been  highly  successful ;  the 
kind  of  project  contemplated  by  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  the  kind  of  project 
which  the  Alliance  for  Progress  would 
ordinarily  give  Its  full  support. 

President  Belaunde  therefore  turned  to 
the  United  States,  asking  $16  million  In 
aid 

Mr  PELL.  Mr  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  New  York  vield  at  that 
point:' 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  Y  rk  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PELI..  Mr.  President,  at  this  time. 
when  our  attention  Is  being  so  monop- 
olized by  southeast  Asia,  it  Is  Important 
we  bear  In  mind  that  we  tend  to  over- 
look other  areas  where  American  In- 
t^^rests  and  our  whole  worlds  Interest 
are  equally — or  more — at  stake  and 
where  we  must  continue  the  develop- 
ment of  a  free  and  dynamic  society. 

Latin  America,  where  a  scant  half 
decade  ago  President  Kennedy  inau- 
gurated the  Alliance  for  Progress,  is  such 
an  area.  President  Johnson  has  sought 
to  keep  our  interest  there.  In  fact,  the 
only  country  he  has  visited  since  be- 
coming   President,    has    been    Mexico 

where    he    received   a    stupendous    wel- 
come 

Becauie  of  the  unpleasant  fog  of  events 
In  far  off  Vietnam,  we  have  not  given 
the  thought  and  concentration  we  should 
give  to  the  problems  close  at  hand— In 
our  own  hemisphere 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  New 
York  on  his  speeches  concerning  Latin 
America.     Hia  sparkling,  probing,   and 
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searching:  trip  there,  not  too  long  ago, 
evoked  an  Interest  and  intensity  of  reac- 
tion which  demonstrated  Just  how  vol- 
atile our  southern  hemispheric  neighbors 
are. 

In  studying  the  speeches  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  on  Latin  America. 
I  realize  the  amount  of  work,  research, 
and  thought  that  have  gone  into  them. 
I  extend  to  him  every  congratulation  on 
taking  the  initiative  and  expressing  in 
his  speeches  the  views  that  he  does. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  his 
kind  remarks.  I  thank  him  also  for  the 
Interest  he  has  shown  in  this  subject, 
and  I  expect  that  we  will  work  together 
closely  on  it. 

But  the  Peruvian  Government  was 
then  negotiating  with  the  UB.-owned  oil 
company  on  such  matters  as  royalty  pay- 
ments, allowable  prices,  and  claims  for 
past  taxes;  and  the  company  contended, 
with  a  substantial  amount  of  justice, 
that  the  Peruvian  demands  were  unrea- 
sonable and  would  make  It  Impossible  to 
continue  operation. 

Here  the  Department  of  State  took  a 
hand;  it  held  up  funds  for  Cooperadon 
Popular  as  well  as  other  aid  projects,  to 
make  the  Peruvians  more  "reasonable." 
Now  It  Is  Important  to  realize  that  no 
expropriation  or  confiscation  had  taken 
place;  that  no  act  of  Congress  required 
that  funds  be  held  up  In  advance  of  un- 
compensated expropriation  by  the  Peru- 
vian Oovemment;  and  that  President 
Belaunde  was  at  all  times  under  con- 
siderable nationalist  pressure  to  expro- 
priate the  oil  company,  though  he 
wished  only  to  negotiate  more  favorable 
price,  royalty,  and  tax  arrangements. 

This  policy,  in  my  Judgment,  was 
wrong.  It  was  wrong  for  Peru;  and  I 
have  learned  that  the  same  policy  was 
put  Into  operation  in  dealing  with  the 
same  kind  of  problem  in  Argentina.  So 
the  result  was,  for  approximately  2  years, 
both  in  Peru  and  Argentina,  important 
aid  projects  under  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress were  held  up  because  the  private 
U.S.  companies  were  not  able  to  reach 
agreement  with  the  representatives  of 
the  governments  of  Argentina  and  Peru. 
The  programs  which  were  held  up  were 
potential  sources  of  great  democratic  re- 
form, strength,  and  stability — the  es- 
sence of  the  Alliance  and  of  our  own  na- 
tional Interest.  The  pressure,  moreover, 
made  expropriation  a  more  serious  na- 
tionalist Issue,  which  was  used  to  criticize 
President  Belaunde  for  not  standing  up 
to  the  United  States  more  vigorously — 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  principal 
rightwlng  newspaper  was  an  outspoken 
advocate  of  expropriation. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  policy  was  re- 
versed, and  aid  given  to  Cooperaclon 
Popular.  This  was  an  intelUgent  and 
statesmanlike  decision,  for  which  the 
administration  deserves  great  credit. 
But  the  effects  of  the  delay  will  be  felt 
far  into  the  future. 

Most  significantly,  in  the  same  year 
that  aid  to  Cooperaclon  Popular  was 
held  up.  our  mnitary  assistance  deliver- 
ies to  Peru  nearly  doubled — from  $5.2 
to  $10  million,  more  than  to  any 
other  Latin  American  nation.  I  am 
sure  our  policymakers  did  not  intend  this 


resiUt;  but  I  am  equally  sure  that  many 
Peruvians  thought  we  favored  arms  over 
social  reform. 

Because  the  Peruvian  Oovemment  was 
imable  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the 
American  oil  company,  the  programs  un- 
der the  Alliance  for  Progress  which 
would  permit  the  building  of  schools, 
roads,  and  increase  educatlorml  possibili- 
ties, projects  which  would  help  assist 
Peru's  economy,  were  held  up.  We  held 
up  that  kind  of  assistance  while  we 
doubled  military  assistance  to  Peru  dur- 
ing that  same  period  of  time.  I  think 
that  was  most  unfortunate.  When  i 
traveled  in  Latin  America  In  November 
of  last  year  I  felt  it  was  most  unfortu- 
nate that  we  had  followed  that  policy. 
1  Eun  happy  It  was  reversed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year. 

In  the  longer  run,  future  private 
investment  may  have  been  seriously  prej- 
udiced. For  private  enterprise  has 
been  further  identified  with  foreigners 
and  with  domination  by  the  United 
States. 

This  case  should  be  contrasted  with 
the  results  of  a  dlfiferent  policy  m  Mexico. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  continuing  Mexi- 
can revolution  in  1938  Mexico  national- 
ized all  foreign  oil  companies.  For  a 
time,  the  use  of  economic  sanctions,  per- 
haps even  force,  were  considered  to  com- 
pel full  compensation.  But  as  the  dispute 
dragged  on  into  1940.  when  we  were  con- 
cerned with  possible  Axis  penetration  of 
the  hemisphere.  President  Roosevelt 
settled  it  on  terms  quite  favorable  to 
Mexico. 

One  result  was  to  help  secure  our 
southern  flank  throughout  World  War  II. 
A  second  result  was  that  the  Mexican 
revolution  came  to  terms  with  the  United 
States,  and  our  relations  have  been  con- 
sistently good.  And  now,  a  generation 
later,  not  only  is  Mexican  private  indus- 
try expanding  in  Importance;  but  U.S. 
firms,  paying  due  respect  to  Mexican  po- 
litical supremacy,  operate  there  without 
serious  economic  hindrance.  And  Du 
Pont  has  been  invited  into  junior  part- 
nership with  the  Mexican  Government 
in  the  ownership  and  operation  of  the  oil 
Industry  nationalized  just  a  generation 
ago. 

Another  example  of  a  more  realistic 
policy — In  this  case  not  Government  pol- 
icy, but  that  of  American  business — can 
be  seen  in  Chile.  There  President  Frel 
reached  a  settlement  with  U.S.  copper 
companies,  under  which  the  Chilean 
Government  is  to  become  a  major  part- 
ner in  their  operations;  the  companies 
are  to  establish  plants  for  fabrication  of 
finished  products;  and  output  is  to  be 
expanded  with  substantial  tax  conces- 
sions. What  is  Important  about  this 
settlement  Is  that  it  was  reached  by  the 
companies  themselves,  without  cutting 
off  aid  or  other  pressure  from  the  VS. 
Government. 

These  examples.  I  believe,  demonstrate 
that  expropriation  should  be  handled 
Just  as  are  other  questions  of  private  U.S. 
Investment  The  essential  need  Is  for 
U.S.  business  tc  reach  its  own  accom- 
modations with  Latin  American  govern- 
ments, paying  full  respect  to  their  sov- 
ereignty and  national  independence.  Aid 
should  not  be  withheld  to  force  spedal 
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advantages  for  U.S.  business.  And  even 
where  business  is  expropriated  without 
compensation  satisfactory  to  the  owners, 
the  absolute  requirement  of  present  law 
that  aid  be  cut  off  is  harmful.  I  would 
far  rather  see  the  cutting  off  of  aid  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  President,  who 
can  use  It  as  part  of  the  arsenal  of  di- 
plomacy for  which  he  alone  Is  responsi- 
ble. 

In  1962,  when  the  assets  of  the  Inter- 
national Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
were  seized  in  Brazil,  we  were  fortunate 
to  be  able  to  secure  compensation  for 
the  company  before  the  law  required 
that  assistance  be  cut  off.  I  was  per- 
sonally Involved  in  the  negotiations  with 
President  Gtoulart.  It  was  apparent 
that  If  we  had  been  forced  to  cut  off 
aid— if  aid  had  not  continued  through 
the  negotiations — those  negotiations 
would  probably  not  have  been  success- 
ful. 

In  the  last  analysis,  withdrawing  aid 
is  not  a  policy,  but  the  failure  of  policy; 
the  aim  of  creative  business  and  creative 
diplomacy  is  to  insujie  that  withdrawal 
in  retaliation  for  expropriation  never 
becomes  necessary.  And  American  busi- 
nessmen and  statesmen  have  shown  that 
this  aim  can  be  achieved. 

population:  okowth  and  contbol 
All  these  efforts  to  stimulate  economic 
growth  must  be  Informed  by  an  aware- 
ness that  population  growth  threatens 
to  eat  up  our  gains  as  fast  as  they  are 
made. 

Latin  America  is  growing  faster  than 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  In  the 
continent  as  a  whole,  population  is  ris- 
ing by  3  percent  yearly;  In  several  coun- 
tries It  is  rising  by  3.5  percent.  At 
present  rates  of  growth,  the  United  Na- 
tions estimates  that  Latin  America  will 
have  a  population  of  363  million  in 
1980 — an  increase  of  more  than  50  per- 
cent over  1965. 

Population  growth  seriously  handi- 
caps Latin  American  progress.  Pood 
production,  for  example,  has  increased 
10  percent  in  the  last  5  years — in  abso- 
lute terms.  But  this  increase  was  di- 
rectly matched  by  population  growth, 
so  that  each  person  has  no  more  to  eat 
than  he  did  5  years  ago,  and  the  level 
of  nutrition  is  completely  inadequate. 

The  same  population  growth  which 
negates  progress  in  agriculture  dilutes 
progress  in  gross  income.  Venezuela, 
for  example,  grew  by  5  percent  armually 
between  1960  and  1964,  but  her  popu- 
lation grew  by  3.7  percent  yearly,  and 
per-person  Income  growth  was  less 
than  1,5  percent.  Peru,  where  in- 
come rose  by  an  average  of  7.7  percent 
annually  In  1960-64,  had  a  per-person 
growth  rate  of  only  4.5  percent.  Chile's 
population  grew  slowly  for  the  hemi- 
sphere, at  2.3  percent  yearly;  but  even 
this  cut  a  4.4-percent  gross  product  rise 
to  one  of  1.9  percent  per  person.  In 
niral  areas  of  Guatemala,  with  popula- 
tion growth  of  3.1  percent  In  recent 
years,  per-person  Income  actually  de- 
cUned  by  almost  5  percent  from  1950  to 
1964.  Except  for  Peru,  these  figures  are 
far  below  the  Alliance  goal  of  2.5-per- 
wnt  annual  increase  in  per-person  na- 
tional income.    And  even  Peru  caruxot 


be  sanguine  when  Its  growth  Is  so  di- 
luted. 

Some  Latin  Americans,  nevertheless, 
do  not  regard  their  burgeoning  popula- 
tions as  a  danger : 

Most  of  the  countries — 

Says  a  United  Nations  report — 
look   on   the   prospect   of   population   much 
larger  than  the  present  as  a  challenge  but  not 
as  a  burden. 

After  all,  they  say,  Latin  America  has 
a  population  density  only  one-half  as 
great  as  the  United  States,  one-tenth  as 
great  as  Europe;  surely  more  hands  are 
needed  for  the  work  of  development  and 
for  the  colonization  of  the  Interior. 

But  facing  the  facts  as  they  are,  the 
rapid  increases  In  population  are  not 
colonizing  the  Interior — we  do  not  know 
if  that  is  possible  or  profitable  at  the 
present  time  or  in  the  near  future — in- 
stead they  are  coming  to  the  cities  where 
there  is  not  enough  work  for  them. 
Moreover,  the  population  Increase  seri- 
ously handicaps  efforts  to  improve  educa- 
tional levels,  to  provide  decent  houslne. 
to  raise  Latin  American  living  standards 
in  dozens  of  other  ways.  Just  as  among 
poor  people  in  our  own  country,  large 
poor  families  have  a  far  more  difficult 
time  raising  children.  After  develop- 
ment, there  would  be  more  force  to  un- 
derpopulation  arguments;  but  the  prob- 
lem of  Latin  America  Is  not  now  that  its 
people  are  too  few. 

These  facts  have  been  recognized  by 
many  people  in  Latin  America.  Polls 
have  shown  that  most  women  want  only 
3  or  4  chUdren;  we  know  that  in  some 
Latin  American  cities,  1  out  of  4  wcsnen 
has  had  an  induced  abortion;  and  12 
Latin  American  goverrunents  sent  official 
delegates  to  the  1964  meetings  of  the 
International  Planned  Parenthood  Foun- 
dation. 

I  believe  we  should  provide  assistance 
to  any  nation  which  decides  that  family 
planning  and  population  control  are  in 
its  national  interest. 

To  make  such  assistance  more  helpful, 
we  should  now  accelerate  our  own  re- 
search into  population  control  device  and 
techmiques.  Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  inform  the  Latin  American  govern- 
ments and  people:  on  what  assistance  is 
available;  on  how  to  plan  sound  pecula- 
tion control  policies  and  programs;  and 
on  what  the  consequences  can  be  of  vari- 
ous courses  of  action  or  inaction. 

But  I  would  caution  that  we  cannot 
force  Latin  Americans  into  such  policies. 
There  are  already  deep  suspicions  in 
Latin  America  that,  as  one  of  them  says, 
"the  rich  nations  who  worry  about  popu- 
lation growth  are  concerned  about  re- 
ducing the  number  of  Puerto  Rlcans, 
Hindus,  Negroes,  Chinese,  and  Mexicans: 
or  else,  of  certain  classes  and  social 
groups,  like  the  poor,  the  working  class, 
or  the  Catholics.  But  they  do  not  worry, 
for  example,  about  the  increase  of 
Aryans,  of  Protestsuits,  or  of  Rotarians." 
This  argument.  In  my  judgment,  is  un- 
sound; in  fact,  it  Is  the  advanced  and 
fortunate  nations  and  groups  which  now 
practice  the  most  active  population -con- 
trol policies,  on  an  Individual  basis.  But 
it  does  Illustrate  a  barrier  of  suspicion 


which  confronts  our  efforts  dealing  with 
the  growth  of  population. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  attempt  to  com- 
pel Latin  Americans  to  practice  birth 
control;  this  would  only  Inflame  suspi- 
cions that  we  seek  to  keep  them  under- 
populated and  weak.  But  we  should 
stand  ready  to  help ;  we  should  encourage 
any  efforts  they  undertake  to  make  them- 
selves more  aware  of  their  problem;  and, 
while  recognizing  that  the  decisions  must 
be  made  freely  by  Latin  Americans  them- 
selves, we  should  help  them  make  the 
decision  that  is  truly  in  the  interest  of 
their  people  and  serves  the  goals  of  the 
Alliance. 

VT.  THx  pouncs  or  thx  aixiancb 

Capital  resources,  investment,  educa- 
tion, land  reform,  and  all  the  rest  are  es- 
sential to  the  creation  of  a  modem  state. 
They  will  be  the  program  of  any  develop- 
ing country,  anywhere  in  the  world, 
which  Is  engaged  in  the  painful  and  ar- 
duous search  for  economic  progress  and 
social  Justice.  In  Latin  America,  how- 
ever, those  achievements  are  sought 
within  a  framework  of  political  democ- 
racy and  individual  freedom.  The  Latin 
American  nations  are  Western  nations. 
Unlike  many  others,  they  share  values 
and  traditions,  history  and  religion  with 
the  countries  of  Europe  and  with  the 
United  States.  Their  Intellectuals,  lead- 
ers, and  peoples  have  been  nourished  on 
a  belief  in  freedom. 

That  freedom  has  often  been  denied. 
They  have  suffered  more  than  their  share 
of  despots,  dictators,  and  oligarchical 
rule.  But  from  Bolivar  to  the  present, 
democracy  and  freedom  have  been  a  goal. 
a  rallying  cry  and  a  belief.  Democracy 
is  what  Latin  Americans  want.  It  Is 
what  they  intend  to  have.  And  it  is 
what  we  must  help  them  to  achieve. 

For  this  was  the  test  to  which  all  the 
American  nations  pledged  themselves  in 
the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este:  whether 
men  can  achieve  progress  with  freedom, 
whether  rapid  transition  to  the  modem 
age  Is  possible  within  the  sometimes 
cumbersome  but  always  liberating  forms 
of  democracy.  And  this  is  why  our  pol- 
icy must  always  be  directed  toward  the 
strengthening  of  full  representative 
democracy  in  every  country  in  this 
continent. 

Of  course,  the  choice  and  struggle  is 
for  the  Latin  Americans  themselves.  But 
we  must  also  realize  that  our  acts  can 
have  an  enormous  Influence  on  the  third 
great  pillar  of  the  Alliance — the  politics 
of  democratic  development. 

THE    PKOBLEM     OF    POWER  :     THK    XJtmtD    BTATC8 
THROUOH   LATIN    AMERICAN   ETES 

The  United  States  can  never  seem  neu- 
tral to  Latin  Americans.  Partly  this  is 
because  the  United  States  Is  so  power- 
ful; most  Latin  Americans  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  we  ordain  most  of  what  hap- 
pens in  the  hemisphere.  For  the  United 
States  looms  over  the  continent  in  a  way 
that  is  difficult  to  appreciate  from  the 
North.  The  Dominican  Republic  is  only 
one  of  many  crises  this  Nation  has  ex- 
perienced in  the  last  several  years;  but 
It  is  the  one  Issue  which  is  raised  with 
an  American  visitor  by  Latins  of  all  po- 
litical jjersuasions.     We  regard  it  as  an 
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lsolar,ecl  incideni,  an  ad  hoc  response  to 
a  unique  threat;  they  see  it  as  a  reminder 
of  the  past  and  a  harbinger  of  the  fu- 
ture, a  threat  to  every  principle  of  na- 
tional independence  and  self-determina- 
tion, just  a.s  i::  the  pa.*;!  Che  Bay  of  Pigs 
invasion  seemed  to  many  to  signal  a  new 
type  of  threat  from  the  North. 

We  seldom  think  oi  overseas  oil  oper- 
ators as  important  factors  in  our  econ- 
omy; but  in  Peru,  an  impasse  in  nego- 
tiations between  the  government  and  a 
US  oil  company  brought  a  slowdown 
of  our  development  assistance;  the  same 
was  true  in  Argentina;  and  the  Vene- 
zuelan economy  depends  in  large  part 
on  oil  company  decisions  on  whether  to 
sell  from  their  fields  there,  or  from  the 
Middle  East. 

The  price  our  housewives  pay  for  cof- 
fee is  perhaps  a  matter  for  a  few  minutes' 
casual  conversation:  but  a  small  drop  in 
the  price  we  pay  would  cancel  out  much 
of  the  benefit  of  our  development  aid  to 
Brazil  each  year:  and  our  allocation  of 
suRar  quotas  can  swins^  economies  in  sev- 
eral nations 

These  are  but  examples  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  Latin  America  is  directly 
dependent  on  events  and  decisions  made 
in  the  United  States:  circumstances  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  them,  which 
they  feel  powerless  to  affect  or  alter. 

And  becau.se  these  actions  are  of  great 
importance  to  Latin  Americans,  they  as- 
surn"  'iiat  we  realize  and  intend  every 
consequence  of  our  acts  They  often  try 
to  read  far  too  much  into  particular  pol- 
icy or  decision.  If  we  recognize  a  gov- 
ernment, they  assume  that  we  approve 
it.  If  we  give  assistance  to  a  nation's 
army,  many  assume  that  we  desire  a 
military  takeover 

Latin  .•Americans,  whose  governments 
are  deeply  intertwined  with  business,  do 
not  distinguish  between  private  acts — 
decisions  about  investment,  market 
pnces,  and  so  on— and  the  decisions  of 
government.  So  the  US.  Government, 
in  their  eyes,  is  directly  responsible  for 
every  facet  of  Latin  American  economic 
relations  with  the  United  States. 

Now  we  know  that  the  United  States 
IS  not  omnipotent — that  we  often  act.  or 
fail  to  act,  by  mistake  or  inadvertence — 
that  we  may  recognize  or  deal  with  a 
^overnmer.i  sin.ply  because  it  is  there, 
and  assist  it  because  it  is  the  best  of  al- 
ternatives, none  of  which  is  wholly  satis- 
factory. And  we  know  that  most  eco- 
nomic decisions  in  the  United  States  are 
made  by  private  parties,  not  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

These  are  things  we  know,  but  many 
Latin  Americans  do  not  appreciate;  they 
see  us  in  their  terms,  just  as  we  tend  to 
look  at  them  in  our  terms  And  the  es- 
sence of  a  foreign  policy  is  results — 
which  means  that  we  should  be  con- 
cerned not  just  with  our  own  judgment 
of  our  motives  atid  actions,  but  as  much 
with  the  judgments  of  those  with  whom 
we  deal. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  popularity 
should  be  the  standard  of  our  actions 
Indeed,  there  have  been  many  occasions 
in  the  past,  and  will  be  others  in  the 
future,  when  our  judgment  of  national 
interest,  or  even  the  best  interests  of 
others,  will  be  decidedly  unpopular;  and 
on  those  occasions  we  will  simply  have 


to  stand  unpopularity.  But  throughout 
our  history,  we  have  maintained  that 
"decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind" which  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence professed.  And  we  owe  the 
deepest  solicitude  for  the  views  of  our 
partners  in  the  unique  experiment  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

Elvery  decision  we  make  which  affects 
Latin  America,  therefore,  should  receive 
close  and  knowledgeable  attention  at  the 
highest  levels  of  government.  We  must 
learn  to  deal  with  our  hemispheric  col- 
leagues in  a  manner  which,  at  least, 
accepts  their  definition  of  an  issue's  Im- 
portance. We  will  not  thereby  come  to 
agree  with  them  on  every  decision,  nor 
will  we  thus  "solve"  our  problems  in 
Latin  America.  But  we  will  at  least  not 
fail  to  do  so  through  carelessness  and 
lack  of  effort. 

Some  years  ago,  John  Poster  Dulles 
went  on  a  mission  to  Latin  America. 
His  hosts  said  to  him,  "Good  to  have  you 
here,  Mr.  Secretary."  "You  shouldn't 
feel  that  way."  Dulles  replied,  "for  I  go 
only  where  there  is  trouble."  If  the 
policy  of  paying  attention  only  to  trouble 
were  ever  to  return,  then  there  would  be 
trouble  enough  for  generations  to  come. 

THB     VNmb     STATES     AND     TH«      INTERNAL 
POLJTTCS    or    LATIN    AMERICA 

With  these  considerations  in  mind, 
what  should  be  our  role  In  political  and 
social  change  in  Latin  America? 

To  what  extent  can  the  United  States 
influence  social  and  political  change  in 
Latin  America?  To  what  extent  is  it 
legitimate  for  us  to  do  so — or  fail  to  do 
so? 

Should  we  deal  with  people  only 
through  established  governments? 
And,  most  diflBcult  of  all,  what  should  be 
our  attitude  and  policy  toward  undemo- 
cratic governments,  or  those  which 
resist  necessary  reform? 

The  last  is  the  most  obviously  contro- 
versial. In  the  last  decade — as  earlier 
in  Latin  American  history — many  gov- 
ernments have  been  overturned  in  mili- 
tary coups.  Just  since  the  inauguration 
of  the  Alliance  in  1961,  elected  or  other 
constitutional  governments  have  been 
overthrown,  or  prevented  from  taking 
office,  in  Honduras,  Peru,  Argentina,  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Brazil,  Guatemala, 
and  Ecuador.  Almost  every  Latin 
American  government  lives  under  threat 
of  such  military  action;  only  Mexico  h£is 
avoided  it  in  the  last  30  years,  though 
other  governments  have  contained  the 
power  of  the  military. 

It  is  contended,  by  some,  that  govern- 
ments established  by  military  coup  are  so 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Alliance 
that  all  U.S.  aid  and  assistance  to 
such  governments  should  cease;  to 
others,  these  governments  are  a  force 
for  stability  and  order,  and  should  be 
the  object  of  our  unstinting  support. 
For  the  reasons  which  follow,  I  regard 
the  question  as  one  of  much  greater 
complexity. 

The  essence  of  our  attitude  was  re- 
stated by  President  Johnson,  who  said 
that  the  United  States  "reserves  its 
specisil  friendship"  for  progressive,  dem- 
ocratic governments — and,  last  month, 
that  'despots  are  not  welcome  In  this 
hemisphere." 


But  to  say  that  the  United  States 
must  reserve  its  special  friendship  for 
the  forces  of  democratic  progress  does 
not  answer  all  questions.  It  is  easy 
in  Venezuela  or  Chile  or  Peru,  to  know 
whom  to  support;  in  each,  a  bona  fide 
democratic  government  shows  the  pur- 
pose and  promise  of  effective  reform. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  in  every  coimtry- 
and  we  must  realize  that  every  country 
presents  a  unique  situation  which  must 
be  confronted  on  its  own  facts. 

BRAZIL :  A  CASK  HISTOEY 

Take  the  example  of  Brazil,  which  has 
stirred  great  debate,  in  Latin  American 
and  in  the  United  States.  There  Janio 
Quadros  was  elected  President  in  I960; 
Joao  Goulart,  a  survivor  from  the  party 
of  former  dictator  Getulio  Vargas,  was 
elected  Vice  President — though  he  was 
opposed  to  Quadros,  and  received  a  mi- 
nority of  the  popular  vote.  Quadros  re- 
signed as  President  a  few  months  after 
his  inauguration,  and  after  2  weeks 
of  uncertainty  and  crises,  Goulart  be- 
came President. 

But  his  government — ^by  any  stand- 
ards— was  disastrous.  Inflation  soared 
for  3  years,  reaching  over  80  percent 
in  1963;  by  early  1964.  it  was  progressing 
at  an  annual  rate  of  over  100  percent. 
Con-uption  was  endemic;  Goulart,  his 
brother-in-law,  and  friends  became  some 
of  the  largest  landowners  and  richest 
men  in  the  country.  No  Communist 
himself,  he  thought  to  ride  the  tiger,  and 
placed  many  in  high  posts  in  govern- 
ment and  in  the  government-controlled 
labor  unions.  Only  at  the  end  of  his 
term  was  there  even  a  demagogic  effort 
at  land  reform;  no  reforms  in  taxes 
were  ever  attempted.  As  President  Ken- 
nedy's special  representative,  I  visited 
him  in  1962  to  state  that  our  aid  funds 
were  being  entirely  dissipated,  that  they 
were  having  no  effect  on  the  lives  of  the 
Brazilian  people;  but  no  reforms  were 
made. 

His  failure  to  deal  with  inefficiency 
and  corruption  led  finally  to  revolution: 
to  a  military  coup  supported  by  large 
numbers  of  the  urban  middle  classes,  and 
by  many  civilian  politicians.  Goulart 
was  thoroughly  discredited,  and  few  were 
sorry  to  see  him  go.  The  direct  causes 
of  the  military  move  were  enlisted  men's 
revolts,  first  in  the  air  force  and  army 
and  later  in  the  navy,  encouraged  by 
Goulart,  which  threatened  military 
powers  and  officer  prerogatives.  But  it 
was  widespread  popular  discontent  which 
weakened  Goulart  and  enabled  the  army 
to  move. 

The  military  secured  from  Congress 
the  election  of  Oen.  Humberto  Castello 
Branco  as  President,  with  a  government 
of  highly  able  technocrats — economists 
and  engineers.  And  hundreds  of  the 
principal  political  figures  of  Brazil  were 
either  jailed  or  prohibited  from  engaging 
in  politics. 

The  new  Government  moved,  through 
1964  and  1965,  to  control  inflation;  to 
build  up  Brazil's  shaky  economy;  and  to 
set  targets  for  reform.  In  October  1965. 
further,  more  drastic  changes  were 
made.  A  new  Institutional  Act  estab- 
lished a  Presidential  power  to  override 
and  disregard  the  Congress;  the  old 
splinter  parties  were  b«mned,  the  Gov- 
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emment  attempting  to  consolidate  them 
into  two  parties;  more  people  were  de- 
prived of  their  political  rights.  At  the 
same  time,  a  new  presidential  election 
was  announced  for  1966 — not,  as  in  the 
past,  by  popular  vote,  but  by  indirect  vote 
of  the  Congress — and  President  Castello 
Branco  armounced  that  he  would  not 
run  to  succeed  himself. 

What  kind  of  balance  sheet  can  be 
drawn  up  for  the  present  Goverrunent  of 
Brazil?  Clearly,  it  tore  the  fabric  of 
constitutional  legitimacy  to  take  over  the 
Government;  equally  clearly,  the  pre- 
vious Government  did  not  enjoy  popular 
support,  and  the  country  had  been 
plunging  into  chaos  which  itself  might 
have  led  to  an  extreme  and  illegitimate 
solution. 

This  new  Government  suppressed 
many  of  the  old  political  figures;  yet 
President  Castello  Branco  defied  power- 
ful elements  of  the  army  to  allow  prom- 
inent opposition  candidates  to  be  in- 
augurated as  Governors  of  the  States  of 
Guanabara  and  Mlnas  Gerais  after  free 
elections  in  1965.  And  a  colonel  who 
agitated  against  the  Governors'  inaugu- 
rations was  jailed. 

The  new  Goverimient  promulgated  a 
strict  decree  to  control  the  press;  yet  it 
permits  widespread  criticism  in  the  news- 
papers. 

It  removed  and  harmed  from  political 
life  the  Director  of  SUDENE,  the  U.S.- 
supported  agency  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  impoverished 
northeast,  and  others  of  Brazil's  ablest 
young  reformers.  Yet  it  pledged,  for 
the  first  time,  a  fixed  proportion  of  Fed- 
eral revenues  to  SUDENE;  it  has  di- 
minished the  influence  of  some  of  the 
vested  economic  interests  throughout 
the  country;  it  is  moving  toward  real  tax 
reform  and  enforcement;  and  it  secured 
a  constitutional  amendment  authorizing 
payment  for  expropriated  land  in  bonds 
rather  than  cash — a  step  essential  to 
land  redistribution — and  sponsored  com- 
prehensive land  reform  legislation; 
neither  of  these  steps  had  been  taken 
by  the  previous  Government. 

In  sum.  the  new  Government  has  made 
considerable  steps  forward,  and  consid- 
erable steps  backward;  it  seems,  on  bal- 
ance, a  far  better  government  than  the 
one  it  replaced;  yet  it  is  still  far  from 
the  constitutional  democracy  which  is 
its  stated  objective,  which  most  Brazil- 
ians desire,  and  which  I  believe  is  the 
desire  of  President  Castello  Branco. 

And  in  Latin  American  eyes,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  we  bear  a  heavy  responsibil- 
ity for  its  existence.  Less  than  3  weeks 
before  the  coup,  it  was  reported  in  the 
press  that,  in  private  administration 
councils,  our  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Latin  American  Affairs  said 
that  the  United  States  would  not  auto- 
matically oppose  every  military  takeover 
in  the  hemisphere.  We  recognized  the 
new  Government  very  quickly,  within  3 
days  of  the  coup,  and  3  months  later 
gave  it  a  special  loan  of  $50  million.  We 
became  heavily  identified  with  the  new 
Government  and  its  development  pro- 
gram. And  we  continue  to  give  it  large 
amounts  of  economic  assistance,  which 
are  critical  to  its  present  econonilc  pro- 
Kram. 


There  have  been  suggestions  that  we 
cut  off  aid  to  Brazil ;  I  believe  these  sug- 
gestions are  wrong.  Cutting  off  aid 
would  not  benefit,  but  would  harm,  the 
people  of  Brazil.  It  would  be  sharply  re- 
sented by  the  many  Brazilians  who  sup- 
port the  present  government;  and  indeed, 
in  my  judgment,  by  many  who  do  not. 
The  Alliance  for  Progress  was  not  meant 
to  be — and  could  not  be — a  means  for  the 
United  States  to  determine  the  govern- 
ment of  every  American  nation.  As 
President  Johnson  said,  we  do  not  "seek 
to  impose  on  others  any  form  of  govern- 
ment." The  governments  of  Latin 
America  are  for  the  people  of  each  Latin 
American  nation  to  determine;  their 
struggles,  and  their  political  confiicts. 
must  be  their  own.  Independence  and 
responsibility  are  not  given  or  taught; 
they  can  only  be  learned  by  practice — 
including  the  practice  of  making  mis- 
takes. 

All  this  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
the  United  States  should  uncritically  ac- 
cept military  coups  or  undemocratic 
governments — much  less  that  we  should 
become  identified  with  them.  Instead 
we  should  make  clear  our  commitment  to 
democratic  institutions,  and  continue  to 
work  for  progress  and  reform. 

PRESSCRX     TOWARD     DEMOCRACT 

What  does  this  mean  in  our  relations 
with  a  government  such  as  that  of  Bra- 
zil— remembering,  at  the  same  time,  that 
each  case  must  stand  on  its  own  facts, 
and  each  nation  on  its  own  traditions 
and  beliefs? 

First,  we  should  express  our  strong 
support  for  those  forces  which  are  work- 
ing for  free  elections  and  a  return  to  full 
representative  democracy,  and  for  ac- 
tions which  lead  to  that  goal.  President 
Castello  Branco,  as  I  have  said,  has 
worked  to  insure  that  the  military  abide 
by  the  results  of  elections ;  but  there  has 
been,  and  is.  opposition  to  this  course. 
In  this  situation,  the  expressed  opinion 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  other  na- 
tions of  Latin  America  can  make  a  dif- 
ference— in  my  judgment,  a  major  dif- 
ference. 

Second,  we  should  maintain  a  relation- 
ship with  the  forces  of  reform,  even 
though  they  are  not  in  control  of.  the 
government,  and  may  actually  be  re- 
pressed by  It.  Students — union  leaders — 
progressive  businessmen — these,  in  the 
long  run,  will  be  more  important  to  the 
future  of  their  nation  than  will  gen- 
erals or  admirals.  We  cannot  ignore 
them  simply  because  they  may  be  at  odds 
with  the  goverrunent  of  the  day. 

Third,  we  should  confine  our  Identifica- 
tion to  those  acts  of  the  Government 
which  are  in  accord  with  the  ideals  of  the 
Alliance — projects  of  social  reform  in  the 
impoverished  northeast,  improved  edu- 
cation, land  and  tax  reform — which  will 
contribute  to  political  democracy  and 
social  justice.  We  should  also  continue 
our  assistance  for  programs  of  general 
economic  development,  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  Brazilian  people;  but  we 
should  make  clear  that  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  associated  with  acts  of  political  dic- 
tatorship, and  not  Identify  ourselves  with 
a  government  which  engages  in  such  acts. 
We  should,  in  short,  talk  less  about  the 


virtues  of  the  Government — and  more 
about  what  it  does. 

In  this  connection,  I  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  New  York  Times 
for  Monday,  May  9.  A  report  from  the 
excellent  correspondent  Juan  De  Onis 
states  that  "renewed  signs  of  military 
intimidation  of  opposition"  are  feeding 
public  discontent  with  the  Government. 
For  example,  three  members  of  Cath- 
olic University  Action,  a  student  organi- 
zation headed  by  the  great  Dom  Helder 
Camara,  archbishop  of  Recife,  have  been 
held  in  military  prisons  for  35  days,  with- 
out the  presentation  of  any  charges  or 
contact  with  their  families.  They  appear 
to  have  been  imprisoned  because  their 
patron,  the  archbishop,  refused  to  cele- 
brate a  mass  in  connection  with  the  an- 
niversary of  the  military  takeover  2  years 
ago,  and  because  their  student  publica- 
tion had  been  critical  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment's education  policies. 

Clearly,  these  are  internal  acts  of  the 
Government  of  Brazil.  They  are  the 
concern  of  the  people  of  Brazil,  and  we 
have  no  right  to  interfere  In  their  In- 
ternal affairs. 

But  in  my  judgment.  Congress,  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  must  be  seriously  concerned.  For 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
through  other  aid  programs,  the  United 
States  provides  substantial  assistance  to 
the  Government  of  Brazil. 

Such  acts  as  have  just  occurred  within 
Brazil  were  not  contemplated  by  us  or  by 
other  nations  of  the  Alliance  when  the 
charter  was  signed  5  years  ago. 

I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  for  us  to 
express  oiu-  concern  about  activities  of 
this  kind.  I  favor  giving  assistance  to 
Brazil.  I  believe  we  should  continue  to 
supply  aid  or  assistance  to  Brazil.  But 
we  should  also  make  it  quite  clear  that 
we  do  not  condone  the  actions  that  have 
occurred  in  this  particular  case.  If  the 
individual  students  are  guilty  of  some 
violation  of  the  law  of  Brazil,  they  should 
be  tried  and  there  should  be  a  public  dis- 
position of  the  case.  However,  the  fswjts 
reported  by  Juan  De  Onis  in  the  New 
York  Times  reveal  that  three  students 
have  been  locked  up  now  for  35  days 
without  any  charges  having  been  made 
against  them,  and  their  major  crime 
seems  to  have  been  an  association  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Recife.  I  believe  that 
anybody  who  has  been  to  Recife,  in 
northeast  Brazil,  cannot  help  being  im- 
pressed by  the  efforts  for  democratic  so- 
cial reform  which  are  being  made  by  the 
Archbishop. 

There  are  other  means  to  help  democ- 
racy in  Brazil  and  throughout  the 
hemisphere.  The  conduct  of  American 
business  firms  operating  there  can  make 
a  difference — whether  in  a  quiet  lunch- 
eon with  a  Cabinet  Minister  or  in  a  fair 
wage  settlement  or  in  recognition  of  a 
labor  union.  Our  labor  imions,  through 
their  Latin  American  affiliates,  can  also 
influence  opinion.  The  opinions  of  the 
bankers  to  whom  a  government  turns  for 
loans,  or  of  the  U.S.  professors  it  hires  to 
teach  in  the  universities,  or  of  the  U.S. 
press — all  these  can  have  an  influence. 

These  are  not  strange  devices.  They 
are,  indeed,  the  standard  means  by  which 
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opinion  and  action  are  Influenced  within 
our  own  country  They  are  not  spec- 
tacular; they  should  not.  and  will  not, 
work  changes  in  governments  overnight; 
they  Will  not  always  produce  the  changes 
we  desire.  But  these  must  be  the  essence 
of  politics  in  the  American  community  of 
nations — the  politics  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress;  a  politics  not  of  coercion,  but 
of  persuasion,  under  a  barmer  of  shared 
Ideals. 

From  time  to  time,  more  drastic  steps 
may  be  proper.  A  coup  against  demo- 
cratic government,  supported  only  by 
force,  may  well  be  the  occasion  for  with- 
drawal of  aid.  Thus,  after  military  coups 
In  Honduras  and  Peru  In  1962.  we  sus- 
pended all  assistance  programs  and  re- 
fused recognition  imtU  definite  commit- 
ments to  free  elections  and  respect  for 
civil  liberties  were  made  by  the 
military'  governments  Those  commit- 
ments were  made  and  kept,  and  led  to 
the  election  of  the  progressive  Peruvian 
Oovemment  of  President  Belaunde  in 
1963. 

I  understand  from  some  of  the  conver- 
sations that  I  have  had  with  representa- 
tives of  the  State  Department  who  have 
responsibilities  In  the  field  of  Latin 
American  affairs  that  these  representa- 
tives of  the  State  Department  were  criti- 
cal of  the  actions  taken  by  President 
Kennedy  and  his  administration  in  1962. 
They  have  stated.  Informally  at  least, 
that  that  practice  would  not  be  followed 
in  the  future  I  should  hope  that  the 
practice  will  be  followed. 

The  kind  of  policies  which  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  Government  In  1962  were 
very  effective  in  Latin  America.  They 
Indicated  clearly  to  the  Latai  American 
people  how  we  stood  on  these  matters. 
That  Is  the  correct  procedure  to  follow. 
The  efforts  we  made  in  Peru  and  Hon- 
duras in  1962  were  very  effective  In  help- 
ing to  establish  governments  which  re- 
sponded to  the  will  of  the  people. 

In  some  cases,  collective  sanctions  by 
the  Organization  of  American  State*  may 
be  appropriate.  Or.  in  the  narrow  and 
limited  situation  where  a  legitimate  gov- 
ernment is  overthrown  by  naked  force 
directed  or  supported  from  abroad,  more 
drastic  steps,  on  a  collective  basis  through 
the  OAS.  may  be  required  But,  in  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  cases,  we  must 
rely  on  the  people  of  the  Americas  them- 
selves, supported  by  political  action  such 
as  I  have  suggested,  to  move  toward  the 
goals  of  the  Alliancer 

AID     .\.S     A     WEAPON  :      rOREIGN     POLICY 

There  Is  a  temptation — one  to  which 
we  have  sometimes  given  in — to  use  our 
great  power  and  our  aid  to  force  agree- 
ment from  other  nations,  or  to  punish 
them  for  their  disagreement  This 
temptation  is  most  obvious  in  matters  of 
foreign  policy  and  the  cold  war;  whether 
a  country  voted  in  the  OAS  to  approve 
our  action  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  or 
perhaps  whether  it  recognizes  Commu- 
nist China  or  votes  for  Its  admission  to 
the  United  Nations.  These  are  matters 
of  considerable  importance  to  the  United 
States  It  is  understandable  that  officials 
in  the  Executive  Branch  or  Members  of 
Congress  or  others  in  the  country  would 
feel  that  nations  which  fail  to  stand  with 


us  are  not  reliable  allies  and  should  not 
receive  \JB.  assistance. 

But  this  feeling,  so  understandable  in 
the  passions  and  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment, can  only  be  harmful  over  the  long 
run.  We  expect  our  Government  to  re- 
flect the  feelings  of  our  people.  Latin 
Americans  expect  the  same  from  their 
governments  and  deeply  resent  any  gov- 
ernment which  seems  less  than  fully  In- 
dc^pendent  In  its  decisions.  One  Latin 
American  President  put  it  to  me  succinct- 
ly: "If  you  want  a  government  that  says 
always  'yes,  yes,  yes',"  he  told  me,  "you 
will  soon  have  to  deal  with  a  government 
that  says  always,  'no,  no,  no'." 

Vn.    TRKXATS    FROM    LKTT    AND    UOHT 

The  forces  of  progressive  democracy 
In  Latin  America  have  many  enemies  and 
obstacles.  They  are  under  attack  from 
the  right  and  the  left — from  those  who 
would  sacrifice  justice  to  preserve  the 
past  and  from  those  who  would  heed- 
lessly impose  bloodshed  and  dictatorship 
to  hasten  change.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss briefly  two  of  the  most  pervasive 
obstacles  to  democracy  In  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries — the  Communist  threat 
and  the  interference  with  constitutional 
processes  by  some  of  the  Latin  American 
military  establishments. 

THE    COMMTTNIST    THREAT 

There  should  be  no  mistake — the 
threat  of  communism  in  Latin  America 
Is  real.  But  there  are  many  mistakes 
made  about  this  threat — mistakes  of 
fact,  mistakes  of  judgment,  and  mistakes 
of  action.  And  If  the  threat  Is  not  to 
become  reality,  we  cannot  afford  mis- 
takes. 

At  the  outset,  we  must  realize  that 
communism  means  different  things  to 
Americans  on  different  sides  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  When  we  think  of  communism, 
we  think  of  the  Berlin  wall,  of  Hungary, 
of  the  liquidation  of  the  kulaks  and  the 
repressions  of  thought  which  did  not  end 
even  with  the  passing  of  Stalin.  But  to 
Latins,  these  are  faraway  matters,  and 
our  confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union 
is  largely  Irrelevant  to  their  concern. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  powerful,  rich,  and  advancing; 
the  Latin  American  nations,  by  compari- 
son, are  weak  and  poor,  their  develop- 
ment and  progress  uncertain.  Latin 
Americans  are  aware  only  dimly  of  the 
past  crimes  of  the  Soviet  or  Chinese  rul- 
ers; the  magnitude  of  these  iniquities  Is 
diluted  by  distance.  The  shortcomings 
of  the  United  States — which  are  in  no 
sense  equal  in  the  moral  balance — are  yet 
more  apparent  to  Latin  Americans  be- 
cause we  are  closer  and  because  we  affect 
them  directly. 

Communism  in  Latin  America,  fur- 
thermore, is  not  simply  a  conspiracy  to 
take  power,  financed  and  supported  from 
abroad,  although  both  the  U.S.SJI.  and 
China  are  directly  helping  Communist 
movements  in  many  places  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. It  also  has  an  appeal  for  many 
who  seek  a  nonexistent  shortcut  to  eco- 
nomic progress  and  social  justice. 

And  as  an  interpretation  of  their  ex- 
perience, Marxism  has  strong  appeal  to 
many  LAtln  Americans.  They  have,  after 
all.  been  exploited  for  generations; 
capitalism  to  them  means  foreign  domi- 


nation, or  a  system  in  which  their  own 
privileged  classes  create  monopolistic  en- 
terprises with  which  to  rob  the  nation. 
Communism  says  that  capitalism  must 
fall.  Some,  therefore,  see  communism  as 
the  answer  to  many  of  their  most  press- 
ing social  problems.  For  some,  this  is 
most  true  of  Chinese  communism,  which 
adds  to  traditional  Marxist  theory  the 
prediction  that  the  poor  southern  half 
of  the  world  will  eventually  encircle  and 
vanquish  the  more  fortunate  north,  and 
offers  to  all  an  alliance  against  the  fortu- 
nate half  in  which  we  live. 

This  alliance  has  been  accepted  by  only 
a  small  minority — small  guerrilla  bands 
in  Peru,  terrorist  groups  in  Venezuela, 
small  groups  of  intellectuals  and  stu- 
dents elsewhere. 

But  their  small  numbers  do  not  make 
these  groups  harmless.  In  Venezuela,  for 
example,  the  elections  of  1963  were 
carried  out  with  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
the  midst  of  terrorism;  Caracas  still  re- 
sembles in  many  ways  a  city  under  siege 
by  hostile  forces.  More  significantly, 
these  groups  are  often  more  disciplined 
and  active  than  the  forces  of  democratic 
reform;  and,  all  too  often,  they  are  the 
only  group  showing  apparent  concern  for 
improvement  in  the  lot  of  the  landless 
peasant  or  the  urban  slum  dweller. 

There  Is  a  village  in  the  Andes  where 
only  one  person  has  ever  come  to  say  that 
he  believed  in  land  for  the  peasants. 
That  one  man  was  a  Cc«nmunlst;  and 
now  many  of  these  villagers  call  them- 
selves Communists,  too,  since  they  are  in 
favor  of  land  reform.  That  is  the  great 
danger  of  subversion  in  Latin  America: 
that  if  we  allow  communism  to  carry  the 
banner  of  reform,  then  the  ignored  and 
the  dispossessed,  the  insulted  and  injured, 
will  turn  to  it  as  the  only  way  out  of  their 
misery. 

And  I  regret  to  say  that  some  of  our  ac- 
tions, and  those  of  some  Latin  American 
governments,  have  helped  the  Commu- 
nists to  do  this.  For  many  years,  the  es- 
tablished order  In  Latin  America  has  re- 
ferred to  all  efforts  for  reform  and  jus- 
tice, as  Communist.  This,  of  course,  only 
strengthens  the  false  Commimist  claim 
to  represent  the  forces  of  progress  and 
democracy;  and  the  claim  is  further 
strengthened  when  such  leaders  as  Presi- 
dent Prel  of  Chile,  President  Leonl  of 
Venezuela,  and  President  Belaunde  of 
Peru — all  democratic  reformers,  all  stout 
fighters  against  conmiunism — are  re- 
ferred to  by  rlghtwing  Latin  American 
circles  as  Communists. 

This  we  must  clearly  understand. 
Communism  Is  not  a  native  growth  in 
Latin  America.  Given  any  meaningful 
alternative,  its  people  will  reject  com- 
munism and  follow  the  path  of  demo- 
cratic reform  and  membership  in  the  In- 
ter-American system.  But  if  we  allow 
ourselves  to  become  allied  with  those 
to  whom  the  cry  of  "communism"  Is 
only  an  excuse  for  the  perpetuation  of 
privilege — if  we  assist,  with  military 
material  and  other  aid,  governments 
which  use  that  aid  to  prevent  reform 
for  their  people — then  we  will  give  the 
Conununlsts  a  strength  which  they  can- 
not attain  by  anything  they  themselves 
might  do. 
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President  Johnsons  Mexico  City  ad- 
dress set  what  must  be  our  policy:  "We 
will  not  be  deterred."  he  said,  "by  those 
who  say  that  to  risk  change  Is  to  risk 
communism." 

COMMUNISM  armed:  imsusoknct  and  m 

COUNTER 

President  Jt^nson  also  said: 
The  threat  ♦  •  •  from  communism  cannot 
be  met  merely  by  force.  We  will  continue 
to  concentrate  our  assistance  mainly  in  eco- 
nomic and  social  fields  *  *  *.  We  are  en- 
couraged that  democracy  flourishes  la  coun- 
tries such  as  Mexico  where  expenditures  for 
education  and  development  are  high. 

One  aspect  of  this  problem,  however, 
requires  more  direct  discussion  and  ac- 
tion: armed  insurgency  and  terrorism. 

Even  a  government  of  true  reform  is 
not  invulnerable  to  armed  force;  bombs 
and  bullets  can  terrorize  and  intimidate 
even  citizens  who  are  thoroughly  loyal 
to  their  government.  In  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  most  Latin  American  na- 
tions, moreover,  tens  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple, whatever  efforts  are  made  in  their 
behalf,  will  continue  to  have  substantial 
grievances  for  many  years  to  come;  some 
may  explode  into  violence  and  insurgen- 
cy. And  there  is  tlu-oughout  much  of 
the  Latin  American  countryside  a  tra- 
dition of  freebooting  violence  and 
banditry,  which  organized  terrorists  may 
recruit  to  their  own  barmers. 

If  governments  are  to  move  toward 
progress  and  freedom,  they  must  be 
able  to  defend  themselves  against  In- 
ternal attack.  In  Venezuela  in  1963.  for 
example,  a  relatively  small  group  of  ter- 
rorists, through  shootings  and  bombings, 
was  able  to  raise  serious  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  elections  could  be  carried 
out.  The  challenge  was  defeated;  the 
election  was  held;  and  for  the  first  time 
in  Venezuelan  history,  an  elected  Presi- 
dent succeeded  a  President  who  had 
himself  served  a  full  legal  term.  This 
outcome  was  due  in  large  part  to  the 
competence  of  the  Venezuelan  police — 
who  proved  able  to  contain  the  terror- 
ists without  such  use  of  excessive  or  In- 
discriminate force  as  to  alienate  the  gen- 
eral population. 

That  this  result  was  possible  was  due 
In  large  part  to  the  counterlnsurgency 
training  program  initiated  by  Venezuela 
3  years  before,  in  the  midst  of  another 
crisis.  In  1961,  terrorist  activity,  sup- 
ported from  Castro's  Cuba,  was  at  a 
peak.  President  Betancourt  was  threat- 
ened on  two  sides:  by  the  terrorists 
themselves;  and  by  the  army,  which 
was  close  to  taking  over  In  the  name  of 
public  order. 

A  special  crash  program  was  then  be- 
?un  by  Betancourt  and  Venezuela  to  com- 
bat the  insurgency.  Police  were  trained, 
among  other  things,  in  mob  and  riot  con- 
trol; in  infiltration  of  subversive  orga- 
nizations; in  fast  communications.  The 
Immediate  crisis  was  surmounted;  and 
the  groundwork  was  laid  for  the  success- 
ful election  of  1963. 

Why  was  this  special  effort  needed.  In 
a  country  with  large  and  powerful  armed 
forces? 

The  answer  lies  In  the  special  nature 
of  counterlnsurgency.  Coimterlnsur- 
pncy  is  not  a  military  problem;  a  mill- 
wry  answer  Is  the  failure  of  counterln- 


surgency and  often  the  beginning  of  full- 
scale  civil  war.  The  essential  charac- 
ter of  mtilitary  force,  in  an  insurgency, 
is  that  it  is  undiscrimlnating  in  its  appli- 
cation— and  too  powerful  in  its  effects. 
If  a  terrorist  is  in  a  village,  napalm  or  ar- 
tillery or  machine  guns  cannot  be  used 
on  him  without  abandoning  the  first  duty 
of  a  government — the  duty  to  protect  its 
people. 

Therefore,  the  major  counterinsur- 
gency  force  must  be  civilian  police, 
trained  to  minimal  and  discriminating 
lise  of  force — police  whose  instinct  is  for 
the  peace  of  the  city  auid  not  the  peace  of 
the  grave. 

But  I  wish  to  emphasize — and  it  can- 
not be  overemphasized,  as  we  face  more 
of  these  problems  in  the  years  ahead — 
that  there  is  much  more  to  controlling 
insiirgency  than  the  training  of  police 
and  controlling  the  military.  Insiu:- 
gency  alms  not  at  the  conquest  of  ter- 
ritory, but  at  the  allegiance  of  men.  And 
it  can  be  countered  only  by  capturing 
the  allegiance  of  men.  That  allegiance, 
in  the  Latin  American  countryside,  as  in 
other  threatened  parts  of  the  world,  can 
be  won  only  by  positive  programs  of  so- 
cial justice;  by  land  reform;  by  schools; 
by  honest  administration;  by  roads  and 
clinics  and  labor  unions  and  even-handed 
Justice,  and  a  share  for  all  men  in  the 
deicisions  that  shape  their  lives.  Coun- 
terlnsurgency might  best  be  described 
as  social  reform  under  pressure. 

Any  effort  which  disregards  the  base 
of  social  reform,  and  becomes  preoccu- 
pied with  gadgets  and  techniques  and 
force,  is  in  my  judgment,  doomed  to  fail- 
ure. Counterlnsurgency  is  not  a  mir- 
acle detergent,  which  whisks  away  Com- 
munists from  any  country.  Its  tech- 
niques are  useful  and  valuable  only  when 
the  government  is  carrying  on  a  real  pro- 
gram of  social  reform — a  program  which 
meets  the  basic  responsibilities  of  a  gov- 
ernment, and  the  basic  needs  of  its 
people. 

However  obvious  as  this  lesson  might 
appear,  there  are  some  within  our  own 
government,  as  well  as  some  leaders  of 
other  countries,  who  have  not  recognized 
its  teachings.  For  us,  this  faDure  will  be 
costly;  for  others,  aroimd  the  world  and 
not  just  In  Latin  America,  this  mistake 
will  be  their  last. 

COMMTTNISM,       INTERVENTION,       AND       THE 
DOMINICAN    BEPtJBLIC 

Here  I  would  say  a  few  words  about 
our  intervention  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. It  is  not  my  purpose  to  rake  over 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  incident. 
But  certain  things  must  be  said;  for  there 
are  lessons  to  be  learned — and  the 
Dominican  Republic  will  be  a  major  ele- 
ment In  our  relations  with  Latin  America 
for  years  to  come.  Everywhere  I  went 
In  Latin  America,  this  was  the  first  ques- 
tion asked  me;  not  just  by  students,  but 
by  reporters,  by  businessmen,  by  govern- 
ment ofllclals. 

First,  let  us  not  delude  ourselves.  The 
intervention  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
has  seriously  damaged  our  relations  with 
Latin  America.  Its  effect  will  not  be 
readily  apparent  in  good  times,  such  as 
President  Johnson's  visit;  but  imless  it  Is 
offset  by  vigorous  positive  action,  it  will 
be  brought  up  at  every  dUBcult  period  in 


the  futtu*.  Most  Latin  Americans  do  r,ot. 
believe  that  the  revolt  was  CommunLst- 
Inspired  or  directed.  Even  if  they  did, 
they  do  not  concede  any  right  of  the 
United  States  to  intervene  unilaterally 
apart  from  the  OAS. 

Second,  what  is  now  most  Important 
is  what  we  do  in  the  future.  The  damage 
is  not  irreparable,  and  can  be  more  than 
offset  by  positive  social  and  economic 
programs  along  the  lines  set  out  by  the 
President  in  Mexico  City.  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  Itself,  to  the  people 
there  and  in  the  rest  of  Latin  America, 
we  can  demonstrate  that  our  purpose  is 
not  to  suppress  popular  government,  even 
if  we  disagree  with  it.  Mr.  Ellsworth 
Bunker,  one  of  our  ablest  diplomats,  has 
done  a  great  service  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  by  steer- 
ing the  OAS  forces  on  a  firm  and  steady 
course  of  protecting  order  and  paving  the 
way  toward  free  elections.  We  must  con- 
tinue this  course:  by  assuring  that  free 
elections  are  held,  and  supporting  the  re- 
sults, whoever  comes  to  power.  And  we 
also  have  a  special  responsibility  to  help 
rebuild  the  strife-ravaged  economy  of  the 
country.  Throughout  my  trip  to  Latin 
America,  I  stressed  that  our  objective 
was  free  choice  for  the  people  of  the 
Dominican  Republic — that  we  had  no 
territorial  demands  or  Interests,  and 
would  abide  by  any  choice  made  by  the 
Dominican  people.  I  believe  if  we  can  be 
successful  in  this  endeavor,  we  shall  off- 
set much  of  the  damage  that  has  been 
done. 

Third,  we  must  realize  that  we  cannot 
put  down  disorder  everywhere  In  the 
hemisphere,  and  concentrate  instead  on 
programs  of  social  improvement  which 
will  minimize  disorder.  It  is  one  thing 
to  send  30.000  troops  to  an  Island  nation 
of  3.6  million,  of  whom  a  few  thousand 
were  under  arms  In  a  single  major  city. 
It  would  be  something  else.  Indeed,  to  at- 
tempt the  same  thing  In  a  country  like 
Brazil,  larger  than  the  United  States. 
with  a  population  of  80  million;  or 
Argentina,  with  24  million  people  and 
vast  expanses  of  plain;  or  any  of  the 
nations  of  the  Andean  fastness. 

Fourth,  we  should  make  it  clear  that 
we  will  not  take  such  action  in  the  future 
without  serious  and  precise  consultation 
with  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  We  may  further  wish  to  explore 
means  to  strengthen  the  machinery  of 
the  OAS  for  dealing  with  future  crises. 
But  we  probably  cannot  press  for  suc- 
cessful action  now;  several  of  the  larger 
nations  are  convinced  that  a  strength- 
ened OAS  might  be  only  a  tool  for  U.S. 
intervention  In  their  internal  affairs. 
And  nations  such  as  Peru.  Chile,  and 
Venezuela  would  rather  deal  with  their 
subversion  problems  unaided  than  sub- 
ject themselves  to  multilateral  interven- 
tion by  nations  like  Argentina  and  Brazil. 

And  there  is  another  lesson  to  be 
drawn  from  the  Dominican  Rept:blic. 
The  greatest  success  for  nations,  as  for 
individuals,  is  found  in  truth  to  them- 
selves. We  did  not  build  the  United 
States  on  antlcommunism.  The  strength 
of  our  institutions,  the  energy  and  talent 
of  Americans,  come  out  of  our  long  strug- 
gle to  build  a  nation  of  justice  and  free- 
dom and  happrlness.    Ours  is  the  strength 
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of  pofiuive  faith:  we  need  neither  to  hate 
nor  fear  our  adversaries  Let  our  empha- 
sis b^,  then,  less  on  what  the  Coimnunists 
are  doing  to  threaten  peace  and  order 
In  Latin  America — and  more  on  what  we 
can  do  to  help  to  build  a  netter  life  for 
it-s  people 

THE    MILITARY 

Th<='  Other  principal  obstacle  to  pro- 
8:res.<:ivp  democracy  in  Latin  America  Is 
the  deeply  ingrained  habit  of  interven- 
tion in  politics  by  the  armed  forces  of 
many  Latin  American  coimtries.  At  one 
lime  such  interventions  often  took  the 
form  of  military  dictatorship?  designed 
to  rf'ialn  political  power  for  an  indefinite 
pf  nod  But  since  the  wave  of  revolutions 
!n  the  1950's,  which  swept  most  of  the 
generals  from  of!ice.  military  interven- 
tion has.  for  the  most  part,  taken  a  new 
form  It  is  used  to  depose  civilian  lead- 
ers who  are  distast^eful  to  the  military; 
or.  at  times,  to  their  allies  among  the 
reactionary  forces  of  a  particular  coun- 
try After  a  period  of  time,  the  country 
is  then  returned  to  civilian  rule  more 
acceptable  to  the  military. 

The  military  has  also  changed  In  Its 
composition  in  recent  years:  once  the 
preserve  of  the  oligarchy,  it  Is  now  largely 
made  up  of  .sons  of  the  middle  class,  who 
see  It  as  an  attractive  and  pre.stiglous 
career  Tliese  new  officers  have  brought 
new  focus  to  the  military's  interest  in 
politics:  in  some  countries,  the  array  has 
sou's'ht  to  play  a  modernizing — if  not  a 
democratizing — role. 

Stii:  the  day  and  the  danger  of  military 
dictatorship  are  not  over.  Though  we 
should  recognize  that  the  military  have 
been  an  important  force  for  order  In 
some  situations,  yet  many  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can leader  must  live  in  constant  aware- 
ness that  he  is  watched  from  the  bar- 
rack.s.  that  a  mis-Uep  may  bring  the  tanks 
to  his  dcK)r,  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  establishment  of  democratic  tradl- 
tloiis  and  consiitutional  process  becomes 
difncult  in  the  extreme. 

THE    WASTE    OF    THK    MILITARY 

For  whatever  its  short-run  effects, 
military  intervention  only  creates  In- 
stability over  the  long  run.  Constitu- 
tions are  obeyed  out  of  practice  and  hab- 
it; every  military  takeover  breaks  the 
structure  of  consensual  obedience,  en- 
couraging others  to  seek  change  through 
force  rather  than  by  democratic  persua- 
sion. 

Those  who  would  look  to  the  military 
as  the  source  of  long-run  stability  and 
::!endshlp  for  the  United  States  should 
jjik  instead  to  history  Military  leaders, 
such  as  Col.  Juan  Peron.  have  often  been 
W  demagocic  and  a.s  ready  to  bid  for 
popu'ar  support  through  anti-U.S.  acts, 
as  ci^i;ian.■^.  And  the  most  stable  coim- 
try  in  Latin  America,  with  a  sound  cur- 
rency and  a  stable  and  reasonable  policy 
toward  U  S.  investment,  is  Mexico — 
which  virtually  abohshed  Its  army  in  the 
aftermath  of  revolution  30  years  ago. 

And  Hie  military  absorbs  resources 
that  would  be  better  used  elsewhere. 
Some  of  these  resources  are  material. 
While  arms  expenditures  are  low,  com- 
pared to  the  more  developed  countries, 
some  countries  devote  substantia!  sums 
to  military  items  for  which  there  is  not 
a  real  need     The  budgets  of  many  Latin 


American  governments  contain  nearly 
as  much  for  arms  as  they  do  for  capital 
budget  Investment — on  the  roads  and 
dams  and  schools  that  are  essential  to 
development.  Argentina,  for  example, 
spends  15  percent  on  arms  as  against 
only  17.7  percent  for  capital  investment; 
the  Dominican  Republic,  before  the  rev- 
olution, 17.8  percent  on  arms  and  only 
15.7  percent  on  capital  Investment. 

A  further  waste  Is  In  the  young  men 
who  go  Into  the  Army — ^men  whose  ener- 
gies and  talents  would  be  far  better  used 
In  the  economic  and  political  life  of  their 
countries.  And  the  final  waste  Is  In  the 
other  young  men  who  go  neither  Into  the 
Army  nor  into  civilian  politics,  because 
they  regard  their  politics  as  ineffectual. 
I  sat  in  a  party  In  one  Latin  American 
capital  last  fall  among  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished men.  We  heard  one  of  them, 
a  general,  calmly  discussing  whether  the 
Army  would  allow  a  certain  governor  to 
take  his  office  If  he  were  elected  by  the 
people.    The  answer  was  negative. 

WHAT  CAN   WB  DO 

The  question,  therefore,  is  not  wheth- 
er the  role  of  the  military  should  be  di- 
minished, but  how.  The  primary  re- 
sponsibility, of  coiu-se,  belongs  to  the 
Latin  Americans  themselves.  But  we 
can  help  them.  And  we  must  not,  by 
careless  or  imdue  aid  to  the  military, 
hinder  Latin  Americans  in  their  efforts 
to  eliminate  the  military's  role  in  their 
politics. 

The  first  step  we  should  take,  as  I  said 
earlier,  is  to  make  clear  that  we  are 
firmly  opposed  to  military  Intervention 
in  government. 

The  second  step  we  can  now  take  is 
to  reevaluate  the  amount  and  quality  of 
our  military  assistance.     Grant  assist- 
ance to  Latin  America  Is  not  great;  in 
1964,  It  was  $51.4  million,  50  percent  of  It 
in  counterinsurgency  equipment— small 
arms,  jeeps,  communications.    But  some 
of  our  aid  is  in  forms  which  only  encour- 
age greater  expenditure,  of  little  rele- 
vance   to    the   problems   of  subversion 
which  are  the  only  major  threat  to  these 
nations'  security.    For  example,  we  loan 
warships  to  several  nations.    The  ships 
are  free;  but  they  must  be  manned,  and 
operated,    and    sometimes    modernized. 
And  the  dynamics  of  Interservlce  rivalry 
insure  that  whatever  opportunities  for 
arms  spending  we  offer  will  be  accepted. 
Moreover,  we  should  carefully  weigh 
the  Internal  political  consequences  of  any 
proposed  rniUtary  assistance.    It  is  one 
thing  to  aid  a  Venezuelan  Army  which 
must  combat  Castrolte  terrorism;  it  Is 
quite  another  thing  to  make  jet  planes 
available  to  an  air  force  which  has  never 
seen  action  except  against  its  own  gov- 
ernment or  other  service  branches. 

Third,  we  should  lead  the  way  toward 
cutting  down  arms  sales  to  Latin  Ameri- 
ca. Of  the  needlessly  advanced  weapons 
In  Latin  America,  most  were  purchased, 
not  donated  by  the  United  States.  And 
It  is  arms  purchases,  not  grants,  which 
use  up  valuable  foreign  exchange. 

As  we  are  the  major  supplier  of  mili- 
tary arms,  we  should  make  the  major  ef- 
fort to  cut  down  arms  purchases — in 
Latin  America  and  around  the  world. 
This  will  require  cooperation  with  our 
European  allies;  thus  we  made  one  re- 


cent fighter  plane  sale  largely  because 
the  French  firm  which  manufactures  the 
plane  imder  license  would  have  sold  the 
airplane  if  we  had  not.  But  cooperation 
comes  out  of  leadership — which  we  must 
be  willing  to  exercise. 

Fourth,  we  should  exercise  our  In- 
fluence in  support  of  efforts  for  Latin 
American  disarmament.  Such  efforts 
would  help  to  eliminate  that  part  of  arms 
expenditure  which  grows  out  of  national 
rivalries.  It  would,  over  time,  help  to 
diminish  military  intervention  In  poli- 
tics. And  It  could  furnish  a  model  and 
a  testing  ground  for  other  disarmament 
efforts — in  Africa,  in  the  Middle  East, 
eventually  perhaps  in  Europe  and  Asia! 
This  Is  most  notahly  true  in  the  ares 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

Nineteen  Latin  American  republics, 
under  United  Nations  auspices,  are 
working  in  a  preparatory  commission  for 
the  denuclearization  of  Latin  America. 
Their  work  is  going  forward,  under  the 
leadership  of  ChEiIrman  Alfonso  Garcia 
Flobles,  of  Mexico,  and  Vice  Chairman 
Jose  Sette  Camara,  of  Brazil.  But  there 
is  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  agree- 
ment. Cuba  has  thus  far  regrettably 
refused  to  join  any  agreement  on  a  nu- 
clear-free zone;  and  some  nations  of 
Latin  America  are  understandably  re- 
luctant to  sign  such  an  agreement  with 
Cuba  outside  It. 

But  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
cannot  Increase  the  security  of  any 
American  nation.  Those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  possible  nuclear  weapons 
In  a  Communist  Cuba  should  remember 
how  swiftly  and  firmly  the  whole  hemi- 
sphere acted,  through  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  to  remove  a  nuclear 
threat  from  Cuba  in  October  of  1962. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  GAS 
would  again  act  to  prevent  any  nuclear 
threat  from  Cuba  in  the  future.  We 
should,  therefore,  strive  for  a  nuclear- 
free  zone  even  if  Cuba  elects  not  to  Join 
it — even  if  Cuba  remains  outside  the 
treaty  and  outside  the  Inter-American 
system.  For  the  Insecurity  and  possible 
destruction  that  would  follow  the  intro- 
duction of  nuclear  weapons  Into  this  con- 
tinent could  be  to  the  advantage  of  no 
nation  and  no  cause. 

Fifth,  we  should  attempt  to  work  with 
the  many  Latin  American  military  offi- 
cers who  come  to  the  United  States  lor 
training — to  help  them  acquire  the  .spirit 
of  nonpolitical  military  service  which 
has  been  so  Important  to  our  own  po- 
litical development;  and  to  help  them 
also  vmderstand  the  necessary  difference 
between  the  patient  ways  of  civilian  poli- 
tics and  the  direct  action  of  war.  We 
spend  fully  one-fifth  as  much  to  train 
foreign  military  personnel  here  as  we  do 
for  all  the  operations  of  USIA;  yet  we  do 
not,  apparently,  pay  enough  attention  to 
whether  they  leave  these  shores  with  a 
proper  respect  for  the  constitutional 
processes  we  seek,  through  all  this  ef- 
fort, to  defend.  For  all  too  many  of  the 
young  officers  who  have  intervened  In 
politics,  in  Latin  America  and  elsewhere 
in  the  world,  have  been  trained  in  the 
United  States. 

Sixth,  we  should  use  our  military  aid 
to  help  Latin  American  armies  move  to- 
ward a  role  in  the  great  task  of  economic 
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and  social  development.  In  many  na- 
tions of  the  developing  world,  the  army 
has  played  a  significant  role:  educating 
its  young  recruits,  building  houses  and 
roads  and  schools  in  remote  rural  areas. 
I  saw  some  of  this  being  done.  But  the 
effort  should  expand.  The  armies  of 
Latin  America  could  and  should  turn 
their  energies  to  such  objectives  in  this 
hemisphere.  Technical  assistance  might 
be  sought  from  the  most  successful  of 
these  development-oriented  armies,  that 
of  Israel. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  we  must 
realize  that  the  solution  to  the  military 
problem  lies  in  a  solution  to  the  basic 
problems  of  Latin  America.  Here  as 
elsewhere,  It  Is  essential  that  the  full  in- 
fluence of  the  United  States  be  exercised 
on  behalf  of  the  basic  reforms  which  im- 
prove the  life  and  opportunities  of  the 
mass  of  Latin  America's  people — which 
build  the  power  of  democratic  civilian 
institutions,  in  political  parties.  In  labor 
unions.  In  rural  cooperatives.  That,  in 
the  end,  Is  the  source  of  true  stability. 

CONCLUSION 

It  was  to  all  these  problems — to  the 
need  for  fundamental  economic  and  po- 
htlcal  and  social  change — that  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  was  addressed.  What 
prepress  have  we  made  in  these  5  years? 
In  sum,  it  is  this : 

Economically,  the  Alliance  is  moving — 
but  it  is  not  moving  fast  enough.  Gov- 
ernments are  working — but  they  are  not 
working  hard  enough.  The  United 
States  is  making  a  contribution — but  in 
many  ways,  not  enough. 

Francis  Bacon  said,  "Hope  is  a  good 
breakfast  but  a  lean  supper."  The  ideals 
of  the  Alliance  stirred  men's  hearts  and 
minds  throughout  the  continent;  now. 
5  years  after  it  began,  not  enough  has 
been  done  to  fulfill  these  hopes  and  keep 
the  passion,  imagination,  and  commit- 
ment alive  and  growing. 

The  Alliance  when  it  was  created  was 
given  a  heart  and  a  soul.  The  Alhance, 
to  be  successful  now  and  In  the  future, 
requires  both. 

Now  President  Johnson  has  recalled  us 
to  the  task  in  which  we  joined  at  Punta 
del  Este.  And  it  Is  in  support  of  that 
call  that  I  have  made  certain  proposals. 
While  they  do  not  constitute  a  compre- 
hensive program— the  Alliance  Itself  is 
the  comprehensive  program  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Americas — they  do  represent 
some  of  the  steps  I  feel  we  must  take  if 
we  are  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  the  Al- 
liance. 

Above  all  else,  we  must  be  associated. 
m  every  way,  through  a  broad  array  of 
attitudes  and  policies,  wliich  should  in- 
luse  the  acts  and  decisions  of  the  U.S. 
Qovernment  and  every  Individual  U.S. 
official,  with  the  goals  of  human  dig- 
nity, social  justice,  and  political  democ- 
racy toward  which  economic  and  mate- 
rial progress  is  only  a  means. 

No  matter  what  we  do  in  the  economic 
neld,  if  we  concentrate  only  in  the  eco- 
nomic field,  if  we  concentrate  only  on 
economic  progress,  there  wUl  be  no  last- 
ing benefit,  and  it  wlU  not  work.  We 
must  have  social  progress  and  social  re- 
lorms;  the  people  of  the  United  States 
must  be  Identified  with  the  aspirations 
01  the  people  of  Latin  America. 


If  we  fail  to  take  that  step,  no  matter 
what  economic  progress  we  make,  we  will 
be  unsuccessful  in  our  relations  with  the 
people  of  Latin  America  and  we  will  be 
imsuccessful  in  dealing  with  the  problem. 
This  is  the  heart  and  the  core  of  any 
program  we  undertake.  It  was  the  heart 
and  the  core  of  the  Idea  of  President 
Kennedy  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  In 
1961.  If  we  are  to  be  successful  In  the 
rest  of  the  1960's,  and  successful  in  pre- 
paring for  the  1970's  we  must  have  that 
same  spirit  infuse  all  our  programs, 
or  we  are  going  to  have  disaster. 

We  must  stand  with  the  men  and 
women  and  parties  who  themselves 
stand  for  these  goals.  And  we  must  in- 
crease our  stress  on  the  need  for  basic 
social  reforms  as  a  condition  of  full 
participation  in  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. 

This  spirit  must  suffuse  every  one  of 
the  specific  actions  and  proposals  I  have 
made. 

That  spirit  must  Infuse  all  of  the  pro- 
grams advanced  by  the  administration. 
It  must  be  present  In  all  the  programs  I 
am  about  to  suggest.  Without  that  kind 
of  spirit — and  on  occasion  I  feel  that 
spirit  is  either  lacking  or  that  we  fail  to 
feel  Its  importance — no  matter  what  else 
we  do  In  our  relationships  with  Latin 
America,  no  matter  what  other  programs 
we  develop,  we  shall  be  unsuccessful. 

We  must  understand  that  the  people  of 
Latin  America  are  like  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  What  they  want,  what 
they  demand,  are  dignity  and  Justice  for 
themselves  and  for  their  families. 

Mere  economic  aid  Is  not  enough.  We 
shall  not  be  able  to  buy  the  people  of 
Latin  America  any  more  than  we  are  able 
to  buy  the  people  of  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  We  may  be  able  to  buy  a  few  of 
the  people,  just  as  we  may  be  able  to  buy 
a  few  of  the  people  in  the  United  States. 
but  the  people  of  Latin  America  have  the 
same  kind  of  spirit,  hope,  trust,  and  de- 
sires for  the  future  that  the  people  here 
in  the  United  States  have.  That  fact 
must  be  recognized  as  we  develop  any  of 
these  programs  and  policies,  if  we  expect 
success. 

I  cannot  stress  that  enough.  I 
stressed  it  yesterday.  I  stress  it  today. 
It  must  permeate  everything.  That 
spirit  must  permeate  all  of  these  pro- 
grams if  they  are  to  be  successful. 

In  summary— I  spelled  them  out  In  de- 
tail, but  I  shall  summarize  them  now — 
these  are : 
In  the  area  of  economic  development: 
First,  to  support  our  own  Peace  Corps, 
which  has  done  immeasurable  good,  and 
Increase  our  program  of  economic  assist- 
ance to  Latin  America,  perhaps  doubling 
the  amount  of  capital  aid  over  the  next 
few  years,  the  equivalent  of  a  month's 
spending  In  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Second,  to  assure,  through  commodity 
marketing  and  other  common  arrange- 
ments, and  through  diversification  of  ex- 
ports, a  steady  and  regular  flow  of  export 
earnings  to  the  Latin  American  nations. 
Third,  to  encourage  responsible  private 
investment  which  is  essential  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Latin  America.  This  can 
be  done  through  strong  Investment 
gtiarantee  and  loan  programs;  by  a  vol- 
untary and  privately  drafted  code  for 


foreign  investment  establishing  business 
practices  which  would  be  fair  both  to 
private  industry  and  to  the  country  in- 
volved; and  by  discarding  the  practice  of 
using  aid  programs  to  insure  any  form  of 
special  treatment  for  American  com- 
panies. 

Fourth,  to  make  increased  financial 
and  technical  assistance  available  for 
poptilatlon  control  programs  in  all  Latin 
American  countries  which  desire  to  con- 
duct such  programs. 

In  the  blending  areas  of  economic  de- 
velopment and  social  justice: 

Fifth,  to  stimulate  and  help  compre- 
hensive programs  of  land  reform — help- 
ing to  provide  money  and  knowledge  for 
technical  assistance;  agricultural  credit; 
tools,  equipment,  and  fertilizers:  and  all 
the  other  components  of  a  modem  pro- 
ductive agriculture.  The  volume  and  the 
quality  of  agricultural  assistance  can  be 
Increased  by  delegating  programs  of  agri- 
cultural development  in  particular  coun- 
tries to  individual  States  of  the  United 
States — calling  upon  their  universities, 
private  groups,  and  governments  to  di- 
rectly administer  U.S.  efforts  In  partic- 
ular countries.  And  throughout  we 
should  make  clear  and  actively  work  for 
our  dedication  to  the  principles  of  land 
redistribution  and  reform  as  set  forth 
in  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este— to  the 
ideal  that  every  man  should  have  the 
chance  to  own  the  land  he  works. 

Sixth,  to  assist  education  in  Latin 
America  by  accelerating  our  assistance 
to  school  systems  which  will  make  basic 
skills  and  literacy  available  to  the  major- 
ity of  the  population,  by  strengthening 
universities,  especially  in  those  technical 
and  engineering  skills  essential  to  devel- 
opment, and  helping  to  create  entire  new 
universities  freed  from  the  shackling 
traditions  and  directions  of  the  past. 

Seventh,  to  improve  understanding  by 
Latin  American  students  both  of  the 
United  States  and  the  problems  of  their 
own  countries  through  Increased  ex- 
change programs,  a  hemispheric  Peace 
Corps,  a  policy  of  freely  admitting  Latin 
American  visitors  to  this  country  regard- 
less of  their  previous  political  sympathies, 
and  trying  to  find  new  ways  of  permitting 
young  Latins  to  share — with  their  skills 
and  labor— in  the  work  of  development 
in  their  own  countries. 

In  the  all-important  area  of  political 
development — the  drive  toward  repre- 
sentative democracy  and  individual  free- 
dom. 

Eighth,  to  discourage  intervention  in 
the  constitutional  processes  of  Latin 
American  countries  by  reserving  full  as- 
sistance for  those  governments  which  are 
democratically  elected  or  have  become 
irrevocably  committed  to  specific  steps 
for  the  early  establishment  of  democratic 
government.  In  addition,  we  should 
make  it  clear  that  neither  recognition 
nor  aid  will  be  freely  given  to  govern- 
ment established  by  foree  and  unwilUn* 
rapidly  to  restore  constitutional  govern- 
ment; realizing  that  any  such  policy 
must  take  its  color  and  form  from  the 
facts  of  the  particular  situation. 

Ninth,  to  concentrate  our  mllltarj'  as- 
sistance on  preparing  Latin  American 
armed  forces  for  the  task  of  counter- 
insurgency  against  Communist  guerrilla 
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movemenuvbut  recognizing  that  the  best     power.    Then,  under  Roosevelt,  we  rec-  To  iUustrate  the  truth  of  his  statemenu 

and  mo.st  effective  couiuermsurgency  ef-     ognized  the  sovereign  dignity  of  every  and  to  point  up  the  8UCce«of  toe  pSt 

fort  IS  social  and  poiiucal  progress  and     Latin  American  state  and  formulated  ners  of  the  Alliance  l^i^  fJi 

reform;   and  to  work  toward  an  inter-     the  array  of  treaties  and  agreements  unanimous  consent  thatTlSt'of  ?S 

rntiona:  machinery  for  deaimg  with  the     which  make  up  the  modem  inter-Ameri-  projects   produced    by    Uie   tIL^-pS^ 

threat  oi  Cammumst  revolution  in  Latin     can  system.    Finally,  with  the  Alliance  partnersh^  be  printed  at  thL^mt  S 

A'-^^'-'c^                                                             for  Progress,  the  belief  in  poUUcal  equal-  the  Record                 t«u  »t  "us  point  m 

Tenth,    to  di.scourage   miluarj'   inter-     ity  was  extended  to  common  responsibU-  There  being  no  objection  the  list  wm 

vention  m  Latin  American  yoiiiics.  both     ity  for  economic  and  social  and  human  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RKcoRn  « 

by  our  general  attitudes  and  p^jlicies,  and     progress.  follows"                                       n*coRD,  as 

by  specific  steps  mcludmg  reducUon  of        Grounded  as  it  is  in  present  necessities.  Texas /Peru-Prolect  information 

military    a.ssiitance.    greater    stress    of     such  a  goal,  like  all  great  human  enter-  •'c»m/^«t*    /tojcct  w/ormation 

democratic    politico    and    constitutional     prises,  rests  on  a  vision,  a  dim  but  sUr-  23   smaii  seif-heio  orotecM   imn^r'"***^ 

traditions  in  tnetrainmg  o   Latin  Amer-     ring  design  for  an  entire  hemisphere.    It  mS  b%gh  «^<Sl  ."udeX"  «  700 

lean   officers,   reduction   of   arms   sales,     U  the  promise  of  a  people  spread  across  17   eiectxic   generators   provided   b^ 

helping  to  negotiate  disarmament  agree-     two  continents  liberated  for  the  human  Texaa    Electric    CooperaUves    (in- 

ments    among    the    countries    of    L&tin     fulfillment  which  Is  the  animatiiig  pur-  eluding  tran^portaUon) 7500 

.\menca.    and    creating    a    nuclear-free     pose  of  Western  civilization-  and  of  na-  *<>  university  scholarships   (10  pres- 

zone  In  Latin  America.                                    Uons  strong  and  self-confident  enough  ^^"'L  ^  ^^^ 29,200 

Eleventh,  to  improve  undersunding  of    not  only  to  live  secure  in  their  own  in-  ^^'^  X^\  surgery  on  a  Peruvian 

Latin  America  among  our  own  people    dependence  but  to  share  the  obligations  ^'SS^     T^tiJ^"^^**  inci^'Z"^ 

througn  direct  aid  to  American  schools     of  the  Western  communlty-of  Europe  ?Q^S?,"rative^^of  rSm^l 

and  universities,  including  the  creation     and   the   United   States— to   the   entire  board!!!                    _                        10  000 

of  additional  centers  of  Latin  American     globe.  20  'Little  Ubrarles"  from  Texaa'ped- 

studies  in  the  Uruted  States                            To  accomplish  this  spacious  piurwse  eration  of  Women's  Clubs 2,300 

These     principles .     these     guides     to     will  require  growing  programs  of  assist-  ^•^°°  ^®**  °*^  l-lnch  steel  cable  for 

action,  do  not,  of  course,  cover  the  entire     ance  and  reform,  difficult  poUUcal  judg-  ^^'f 'T  ^^^^^  (including  trans- 

neid     of     our     relations     with     Latin     ments,   painful   sacrifices     And  all   of  aJ^°u^         V *••'*> 

..merica.     Yet  they  can,  I  beneve.  bring     these  wiS  demanf^lfc^  ^o^aj-  wTeL^^ow^^^fics^^^r^eU-fo;       *"* 

U.S  cio.ser  to  the  ideals  and  goais  of  the    ministratlve  abiUty.  and  a  willingness  to  Navan  seu-heip  road  project                m 

Auia:ice   for   Progress   as   e.xpressed   by     act  realistically  in  the  light  of  circum-  Texas  Rehabllitauon  Association  pro- 

President  Kennedy  and,  .most  recently,     stance  and  interest  alike.    But  it  will  'l«l^  equipment  for  Peruvian  in- 

by  President  Johnson  In  Mexico.  also  require  something  more.     We  can-        s'ltute gQ,, 

These  guidelines  are  part  of  the  im-     not  buy  or  plan  or  manage  this  vision  ^^^^    Radio    Insutute    of    Dallas 

mense  web  of  relationships  and  respon-     Uito  existence.     We  must  believe  it  and  Slh'^Km.  equipment  for  Peruvian 

sibiiities  which  link  the  countries  of  this    create  and  then  hold  fast  to  those  beUefs  Pun<^  for   mo   ^'^*V,;;^";'r-       '" 

^o""nent                                                        and  dreams,  however  strongly  the  urgen-  bnV(M^ius^r^   suspension 

Prom  the  beginning  of  our  history  we     cies  of  the  moment  tempt  us  from  that  Materials  for  Moche  4-h  cfub"pro^ 

have  been  aware  of  the  special  intimacy     path.    For  economic  development,  social  gram 100 

and  promise  of  the  American  Repubhcs.  reform,  education,  land  reform,  and  all  Exchange  ciub  of  Lubbock  assisted 
In  182J  President  Monroe  recognized  the  the  rest  are  like  the  shadows  of  Plato's  ^^^^  funds  for  mimeograph  ma- 
independence    of    several    Latin    Amer-     cave,  only  the  material  cast  of  the  great  =,'''*J*^*  ^^"^  Jungle  school 193 

lean  swtes,  proclaiming  that    the  revo-    reaUUes  of  human  freedom.    No  matter  n'^otect'"  l"^*""  '^*™''  ^'^  ^^^^^ 

lutionar>-    movement    m    the    Spanish    how  brilliantly  we  build,  how  generously  Techrlicai  ass^t^^^'to'^re'cmc'^"-       ^°° 

provinces  excited   the  sympathy  of  our     we  pour  forth  our  treasure,  how  wisely         operative _  goo 

fellow  Citizens  from  its  commencement,    we  use  our  power,  if  we  neglect  the  re-  50  Ampules  bull Vemen" "."."._ "I             soo 

The  provinces   belonging   to  this  hemi-     ality  behind  the  act  then  we  will  surely  East  Texas  chamber  provided' school 

sphere  are  our  neighbors                              fall.    Leadership  in  freedom  cannot  rest  desks  for  rural  school aoo 

Almost  half  a  ceniurv   later  William     on  wealth  and  power.     It  depends  on  ^^''^^ord  Rotary  Club  provided  books 

Seward      related      Abraham     Lincoln's    fidelity  and  persistence  In  those  shaping  ^o'' Caiiao  miners' home 135 

prophecy  that  foreign  powers  would  not    beUefs— democracy,    freedom,    justice—  ^^y^^^cylZ^'ZZ''^  7^^  °^ 

easily  be  able  to  dommaie  Latin  Amer-     which  men  follow  from  the  compulsions  cattlemen   and  othera   in   vari^' 

lea  in  the  century  to  come,  "while,"  he     of  their  hearts  and  not  the  enslavement  areas  of  Texas /«) 

said,  population  is  so  rapidly  increas-  of  their  bodies.  We  must  cope  with  real  Arrangements  for  Peruvian" gold'ex- 
ing,  resources  so  rapidly  developing,  and  dangers,  overcome  real  obstacles,  meet  iubit  and  the  World  of  Peru  photo- 
society  so  steadily  forming   itself  upon     real  needs;  but  always  In  a  way  which  graphic   exhibit (i) 

principles  of  dem.ocratic  government  "        preserves  our  own  allegiance  to  the  prln-  Special  training  program  for  Peruvian 

In  the  years  of  that  century,  now  con-     ciples  of  the  AlUance.     Otherwise  we  wUl  rehabilitation   specialist.. 2.000 

eluded,  there  have  been  times  of  dark-    Preserve  the  shadow  of  progress  and  se-  xotai  costs  inciudlnK  subeut 
ness  and  anger  and  arrogance,  as  well  as     curity  at  the  expense  of  the  substance  ence  provided  by  Texas  part- 
brighter  years  of  good  wlU,  understand-     °'  freedom  In  the  New  World.                                   nan. .               59  933 

ing  and  help.     Yet  the  same  principles—        Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President,  .  nva-  vn  ^<.i„o  «=.. • 

the  same  dreams— guide  our  action  that     will    the    Senator    yield    to    me    for    a  «•  «o  vaiue  assigned. 

first  moved  a  young  America  to  rejoice     moment?  Values  assigned  do  not  include:  (l)  VM. 

at    the    independence    of    it.s    neighbors,         Mr-  KENNEDY  of  New  York.     I  am  f^^."**  administrative  costs;  (2)  trans- 

and  a  war-torn  America  to  shield  those    happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas.  iS[S"?3,  "LSmion^  frlf.n^  ^^I'^'Z 

neighoors   from    hostile   forces:    respect        Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President.  fSm'a^d'b^LT'l^rpubllc  Infoi^atton  in 

.or    independence,    the   development   of     I  have  not  been  present  to  hear  the  Sen-  eluding  brochures,  newsletters,  and  media 

resources  for  the  welfare  of  all  ihe  peo-     ator's  speech  today,  but  I  read  in  the  coverage,  and  (5)  program  contributions  by 

pie,  and  the  growth  of  democracy.     In     Record,  that  portion  of  his  speech  given  Latin  American  partners  committees. 

this  respect  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is     yesterday,  and  I  wish  to  commend  him  Mr  YARBOROTir,TT     t  r.nmmenrf  the 

rooted  m  the  deepest  and  mosr  endur-    for  it.    The  honorable  Senator  from  New  SenLr^J^New  S  f  Jr^tudy^e 

ing  sympathies  ar.d   experience  of  the    York,  laid  out  some  exceUent  ideas  for  l7?lvTi  TLatSi  iSeri<L?  nr^bl^^^ 

tTc^IIX''''.     ,  ,      h        h          .   .     STtin^^m'^riT"'  °'  ''^-  '^'^'""^^  ^  and  t'^'^contribuUonTeYstaki'rS^ 

Those  basic  principles  have  dem.anded      Lawn  America.  -^     neishhor    r«>lftHnn«    with    TAtln 

policies  steadily  growing  in  complexity         In    the    course    of    that    speech    he  I^rica                 relations    with    LaUn 

and  in  the  burdens  they  placed  on  the     mentioned  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro-  Mr   KENNEDY  of  New  York     I  ap- 

SmSlv  ?i^!*n.o^H   *^  ^'^1  ^r°;'''^-  ^     fH^  °'  ^^  Partners  of  the  Alliance  as  predate  the  statement  of  the  'senator 

simply  offer  protecUon  agahist  foreign     being  a  good  first  step  In  our  poUcies.  from  Texas  as  always 
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RURAL  ELECTRIC  AND  RURAL  TELE- 
PHONE SUPPLEMENTAL  FINANC- 
INO 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr  President,  I  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coop- 
ni]  and  myself,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a 
supplemental  financing  program  for 
rural  electric  and  rural  telephone  co- 
operatives. Rural  electric  and  telephone 
systems  are  faced  with  persistent  de- 
mands for  sei^ice  from  new  customers 
and  improved  service  for  present  users. 
In  the  last  5  years  alone  a  total  of  1,250,- 
000  new  users  have  been  added  to  these 
systems.  Average  rural  consumption  of 
electricity  has  doubled  in  the  last  10 
years,  rising  at  a  rate  of  7.1  percent  per 
year.  The  average  rural  subscriber  to  an 
REA  financed  telephone  system  is  mak- 
ing three  times  as  many  calls  as  he  did 
when  he  first  obtained  dial  service.  The 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
estimates  that  electric  and  telephone 
systems  will  need  $11  billion  of  new  cap- 
ital In  the  next  15  years,  more  than  dou- 
ble the  loan  authorizations  approved 
during  the  last  15  years. 

Because  the  low  density  of  population 
Is  still  a  prime  handicap  of  rural  service, 
it  costs  much  more  to  provide  quality 
electric  and  telephone  service  In  niral 
areas  than  in  the  typical  lu-ban  areas.  In 
that  there  are  fewer  people  to  use  and 
pay  for  each  mile  of  construction.  For 
instance  there  is  an  average  of  only  3.5 
consumers  per  mile  of  line  on  REA  fi- 
nanced electrical  systems  as  contrasted 
with  an  average  of  33.2  consimiers  per 
mile  on  the  lines  of  class  A  and  B  com- 
mercial power  companies.  Average  an- 
nual revenue  of  a  REA  financed  elec- 
trical system  is  approximately  $460  per 
mile  compared  with  $7,164  per  mile  for 
urban  based  power  companies.  Similar 
problems  also  burden  rural  telephone 
systems.  For  instance,  the  average  sub- 
scriber density  for  REA  telephone  bor- 
rowers is  4.5  per  mile  contrasted  with  15.9 
telephone  subscribers  per  mile  for  the 
independent  Industry  and  40  subcribers 
per  mile  for  the  Bell  system  c(Hnpanies. 
Annual  revenues  amount  to  only  $390  per 
mile  for  REA  borrowers  compared  with 
$2,300  per  mile  for  the  independent  tele- 
phone Industry. 

Increasing  demands  on  the  Federal 
budget  to  finance  defense  and  the  edu- 
cational, health,  poverty,  and  other  needs 
of  our  expanding  population  make  it 
unlikely  that  the  Increased  capital  needs 
of  the  rural  electric  and  telephone  sys- 
tems can  be  met  fully  through  direct 
loans  provided  for  entirely  In  the  Federal 
budget.  This  Is  amply  Illustrated  by  the 
case  history  of  the  current  fiscal  year's 
anancing  of  these  type  systems.  For  In- 
stance, a  backlog  of  loan  applications 
and  anticipated  applications  is  expected 
to  reach  $764  million  by  July  1,  1966.  We 
appropriated  last  year  only  $402  milUon 
to  meet  these  requirements;  and,  under 
tae  budget  proposals  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967,  a  total  of  $132  million  of  these 
funds  was  recommended  to  be  held  back 
by  the  Budget  Bureau.  The  obvious  In- 
adequacies in  providing  electricity  and 
telephones  for  our  rural  citizens  are  ap- 
parent.    It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 


find  some  means  of  enlisting  capital  out- 
side the  present  budget  for  rural  elec- 
trification and  rural  telephone  loans. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  meet  that  need 
by  establishing  a  Federal  electric  bank 
and  a  Federal  telephone  bank,  both  of 
which  will  utilize  both  non-Federal  and 
Federal  funds  and  will  eventually  become 
entirely  privately  owned,  operated,  and 
financed  corporations.  This  measure 
would,  therefore,  not  only  meet  the  need 
for  ctMJltal  outside  of  Federal  budget  re- 
souroes  but  would  provide  it  at  usable 
interest  rates  without  destroying  the 
basic  concept  of  REA  financing  at  the 
2-percent  interest  level. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  the  full  en- 
dorsement of  both  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  and  the 
National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  bill  be  permitted  to 
lay  on  the  desk  for  a  period  of  10  days  to 
permit  additional  Senators  to  join  In  its 
sponsorship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  bill  (S.  3337)  to  amend  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936.  as  amended, 
to  facilitate  the  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  rural  electric  and  telephone 
service,  and  to  strengthen  and  stabilize 
rural  electrification  and  telephone  sys- 
tems by  supplementation  of  the  existing 
sources  of  Federal  financing  as  provided 
by  titles  I  and  n  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act,  to  furnish  additional  sources 
of  capital  funds,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bass  ( for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cooper),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  C(Mnmit- 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  am  happy  now  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  who  Is  cosponsorlng 
this  bill  with  me  today. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass]  in  Introduc- 
ing today  a  bill  to  provide  a  means  of 
supplemental  financing  for  rural  electric 
cooperatives.  The  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see and  I  serve  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Rural  Electrification  and  Farm 
Credit  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  which  will  consider  this 
proposal  suid  the  recommendations  which 
the  administration  is  expected  to  make. 
The  proposal  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  I  introduce  today  is  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  program  adopted 
by  the  National  Association  of  Rural 
Electric  Cooperatives,  which  was  ap- 
proved at  their  annual  meeting  in  Feb- 
ruary. I  was  pleased  to  speak  at  that 
meeting  In  connection  with  this  subject. 
I  outlined  In  my  address  the  principal 
features  of  the  bill  that  has  been  intro- 
duced today. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion has  submitted  to  Congress  a  similar 
bill,  which  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  and  which  I  understand  will  be 
introduced  in  the  Senate.  I  know  that 
the  Senate  subcommittee  and  committee 
will  hold  full  hearings  and  that  both  bills 
win  be  considered  thoroughly. 


In  Introducing  this  bill,  I  do  not  pre- 
judge any  specific  proposal  of  It  or  any 
other  bill.  However,  the  bill  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  and  I  introduce  to- 
day is  a  serious  one.  Inasmuch  as  the 
administration  has  proposed  a  supple- 
mental financing  plan.  It  is  important  to 
have  the  comprehensive  proposal  of  the 
Nations^  RuraJ  EHectric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation before  our  cc«nmlttee,  because 
the  subject  of  the  adequate  financing  of 
rural  electric  cooperatives  is  vital  to  the 
existence  of  the  rural  electric  program. 
It  is  vital  in  the  matter  of  providing  ade- 
quate electrical  energy  to  their  cusUuners, 
and  It  is  vital  to  the  growth  of  rural 
America. 

In  1954.  at  the  time  of  the  Dixon- Yates 
dispute,  I  prc8X)sed  in  the  Senate  that 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  be  au- 
thorized to  finance  Its  needs  by  the  Issu- 
ance of  its  securities  rather  than  by  de- 
pending upon  congressional  appropria- 
tions. I  recommended  to  President 
Eisenhower  that  he  propose  to  Congress 
that  such  authority  be  given  to  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
which  considered  and  recommended  to 
the  Senate  the  TVA  self-financing  bill 
which  became  law. 

Now  I  am  haf^y  to  join  the  distln- 
gtilshed  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass]  in  proposing  a  bill  for  the  benefit 
of  rural  electric  cooperatives.  Although 
this  bill  Is  not  identical  with  the  TVA 
Self-Financing  Act,  it  embodies  generally 
a  similar  Idea,  one  which  would  enable 
rural  electric  cooperatives  to  secure  sup- 
plemental financing  troxn  other  than 
Government  sources. 

I  am  proud  that  the  Kentucky  Asso- 
ciation of  Rural  Electric  Cooperatives 
was  the  first  in  the  Nation  to  propose 
that  the  cooperatives,  through  their  na- 
tional organization,  conduct  a  study  of 
the  best  methods  of  financing  the  con- 
tinuing orderly  growth  and  development 
of  the  rural  electric  system. 

I  Join  in  sponsoring  this  bill  as  an  ex- 
pression, also,  of  my  continuing  confi- 
dence in  the  cooperative  rural  electric 
and  rural  telephone  systems,  and  as  an 
expression  of  my  faith  In  the  future  of 
the  REA. 

Mr.  President,  I  tusk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  address  I  delivered  at  the  24th 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association,  on  Feb- 
ruan,'  14,  1962. 

I  am  happy  to  Join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  in  the  Introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  which  I  believe  is  important 
to  the  future  of  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Pkovidiwo  AraQtTATa  Tattitcato  ro«  thi 

PUTUKX 

(Address  by  Senator  Johk  Shxucam  Coopkb 
at  the  34th  anmuCl  meeting  of  the  National 
Rural  Xlectrlc  Cooperatlva  AmocUUch, 
Feb.  14.  1966,  Las  Vegas.  Nev  ) 

I  am  much  honored  by  being  invited  to 
speak  at  this  annual  meeting  of  this  associa- 
tion It  seems  just  a  abort  time  ago  that 
I  had  the  honor  of  speaking  to  you  when 
I  spoke  to  this  convention  in  Dallas,  but  It 
haa  been  8  vear; 
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It   is  a;.so   a   great  pleasure   to  be   In  the 

company  of  many  ot  the  pioneer  supportera 
oX  r'ora;  electrlllcation,  wboee  efforts  and 
devotion  have  brought  light  and  power  to 
areas  once  dark  and  cold. 

In  1947 — when  I  waa  In  the  Senate  fOr 
j  versrs  I  tirst  met  C'yde  EUih  m  <k  tight  we 
joined  !n  for  TVA.  In  the  years  that  have 
followed.  I  have  watched  him  work  and 
light  for  REA,  and  I  know  that  we  are  happy 
that  he  is  up,  weii,  and  fighting  again. 

I  am  especially  happy  to  be  hers  in  the 
company  of  the  friends — my  fellow  Ken- 
tucklans  who  are  delegates — for  we  have 
worked  together-  and  because  they  have 
contributed  so  nnuch  to  Kentucky  and  to 
the  welfare  of  Its  people. 

In  this  audience  are  men  and  women  who 
have  been  associated  with  the  struggles  and 
.si,cces.>:s  jf  REA.  You  would  be  the  first 
to  know  that  Its  work  is  not  done,  for  Its 
record  of  success  has  paradoxically  con- 
fronted REA  with  a  new  problem  and  a  new 
challenge  It  !s  to  provide  the  means  and 
the  in.?tltution8  to  flnance  adequately  the 
needs  of  the  rural  electric  systems  In  the 
future.  The  Immediate  concern  of  the  REA 
electrical  systems  Ls.  of  course,  with  the 
fiscal  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1967 
which  begins  on  July  1,  1966.  and  ends  on 
June  30,  1967 

The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  the  overriding  Issue 
and  concern  of  our  people.  We  are  con- 
cerned about  its  extension.  And  we  are 
above  ai;  concerned  about  the  security  of 
our  young  men.  It  also  has  Its  influence  on 
domestic  issue*.  And  It  has  had  its  Influence 
upon  the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1967. 
You  know  the  budget  problem.  Briefly,  the 
appllcati'!!;-  f  -  '  ,r.s  that  w;'.!  be  nn  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year — 
and  that  means  on  July  1,  1966 — are  expected 
to  wtAl  $t375  million.  But  the  President's 
budget  recommends  only  $220  million  for 
fiscal  year  1967,  plus  $50  million  carried  over 
from  the  current  year.  And  In  addition  to 
this  sharp  reduction  for  next  year,  the  ap- 
propriations for  this  fiscal  year  were  ordered 
withheld,  and  If  these  budget  recommenda- 
tions are  approved  by  the  Congress,  It  will 
mean  that  there  will  be  available  for  REIA 
loans  In  this  year  $270  million  and  in  the 
next  year  $270  million.  Two  hundred  and 
seventy  million  dollars  cannot  meet  the  needs 
of  the  rural  electric  systems.  It  cannot  meet 
them  by  half,  and  we  In  the  Congress  under- 
stand this. 

T  know  and  you  know  that  provision  for 
defense  needs  must  come  first,  but  I  believe 
that  the  appropriations  committees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  will  ask  the  Congress 
to  restore  a  portion  of  these  funds.  While 
I  can  only  speak  for  myself — I  think  I  re- 
flect the  sentiment  of  your  friends  In  the 
Congress — In  saying  that  we  will  restore 
substantial  portion  for  REA  needs  for  the 
coming  flscal  year. 

But  while  the  budget  for  this  flscal  year 
and  next  is  the  problem  Immediately  at 
hand,  the  discomfort  of  this  budget  is  just 
a  symptom  of  a  larger  problem  before  this 
convention.  It  exposes  in  plain,  harsh 
terros  the  problem  of  financing  the  future 
needs  of  the  rural  electric  systems.  Nothing 
could  have  illustrated  this  problem,  I  think, 
more  sharply  than  the  Influence  of  Vietnam 
on  the  budijet. 

I  know  it  has  t>een  said  that  the  Presi- 
dents budget  "cut  the  heart  out"  of  the 
RE.'V  program  Yet  this  la  not  a  new  prob- 
lem for  you.  You  remember  that,  during 
World  War  IT,  REA  loan  funds  dried  up,  and 
at  the  'ime  of  the  Koreah  wnr,  President 
Tniman  was  required  to  reduce  RE.^  funds 
f jr  f^efer.se  needs  But  this  diej^  demon- 
strate again  the  risk  of  depending  wholly  on 
the  snnual  budgetary  and  appropriations 
processes  of  the  Congress.  The  vulnerabil- 
ity of  vour  budget  needs  applies  to  every 
program,  but  it  becomes  a  matter  of  special 
concern  to  REA  as  it  needs  the  aestiraaee  of 


adequate  funds  year  by  year  to  match  the 
consequent  upward  trend  of  rural  power  use. 
The  second  consideration  which  REA  must 
take  into  account  Is  that  you  are  entering 
a  new  era  of  competition  for  Federal  funds. 
I  can  give  several  illustrations. 

Sine*  REA  was  established  30  years  ago, 
the  United  States  has  become  an  increas- 
ingly urban  nation.  Seventy  percent  of  our 
population  now  live  in  towns  of  2,600  or 
more,  and  It  Is  estimated  that,  by  the  year 
2000,  four  out  of  every  five  Americans  will 
live  and  work  in  the  cities.  I  would  prefer 
that  this  not  be  true,  and  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  you  would,  but  we  cannot  escape 
this  movement.  The  Congress  has  recog- 
nized it  and  last  year  it  created  a  new  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  we  know  that  it  Is  the  intention 
of  this  administration — and  Inescapably  will 
be  the  concern  of  future  administrations — 
to  give  a  high  priority  to  programs  designed 
to  reach  the  enormous  problems  of  the 
cities— housing,  urban  renewal,  sltma  clear- 
ance, water,  delinquency,  and  education. 

The  proposal  to  establish  a  Department 
of    Transportation — and    by    naming    these, 

It  doesn't  mean  that  I  am  for  them  all 

the  proposal  to  establish  such  a  department 
Indicates  the  need  of  new  transportation 
systems  and.  Inevitably,  their  great  cost. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee.  I  know  that  experts  estimate  that 
the  cost  of  water  pollution  control,  includ- 
ing Increased  Federal  assistance,  would  re- 
quire $20  billion  m  the  next  6  years. 

The  problem  of  water,  itself,  will  be  one  of 
great  concern  by  1986.  Last  year,  it  seems 
almost  incomprehensible,  that  in  the  space  of 
a  few  months  a  great  city  like  New  York 
could  be  shut  off  from  power  and  be  suffer- 
ing from  water  shortages. 

Federal  aid  to  education  U  Increasing  at 
every  level.  In  1985.  51  million  elementary, 
20  million  high  school  students,  and  8  million 
college  students  will  be  knocking  at  class- 
room doors.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
expenditures  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  alone  will  amotmt  to  $12  billion 
in  the  next  decade.  As  I  think  of  going  back 
to  Washington  where  appropriation  hearings 
have  already  begun,  I  can  lUustrate  the 
problem  of  competition  for  funds  in  other 
ways. 

REIA  Is  not  the  only  well-established  and 
widely  supported  program  whose  funds  were 
reduced  In  the  President's  budget.  Such 
well-known  programs  as  the  school  lunch 
and  school  milk  programs,  funds  for  the 
land-grant  colleges,  agricultural  statistics, 
marketing  services,  and  others  were  cut 
back,  and  these  involved  only  a  single  agen- 
cy— the  Department  of  Agriculture.  And  I 
have  said.  It  is  not  only  competition  from 
old  programs,  but  It  is  the  demands  for  new 
programs  that  are  getting  under  way,  which 
have  had  their  effect  In  influencing  the  bud- 
get restrictions  on  REA  loan  funds. 

But  the  base — the  root  of  your  need  for  as- 
sured capital  is  the  central  fact  of  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  electricity,  and  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  the  orderly  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  rural  electric  systems.  Many  peo- 
ple inquire — and  some  are  not  the  truest 
friends  of  REA — why  with  98  percent  of  the 
Nation's  farms  reached.  It  is  necessary  to 
provide  funds  for  loans  to  rural  electric  co- 
ope  You  know  the  reasons,  but  they  need 
to  be  told  to  your  patrons  and  to  our  urban 
neighbors.  One  reason  for  continued  flnanc- 
Ing  not  to  be  forgotten,  arises  from  the 
original  purpose  of  the  act,  to  reach  rural 
people  who  do  not  have  power  and  light. 
It  Is  the  proud  record  of  REA  that  most  farms 
are  now  electrified.  But  the  obUgatlon  still 
remains  to  rural  people  factually  In  Isolated 
areajB  and  their  schools,  churches  and  bxisl- 
nesses  now  without  electricity. 

But  even  when  every  farm  and  rural  area  is 
reached,  REA  members  and  the  public  must 
remember  and  r«cognlze  an  easentlal  fact: 


That  power  demands  are  growing,  and  tfaest 
demands  must  be  financed,  and  are  enUUed 
to  be  financed.  Just  as  the  growth  of  the  pri- 
vate utilities  must  be  flnanced. 

REA  consumers,  like  their  urban  neigh- 
bors, have  the  right  to  enjoy  increased  use 
of  household  appliances.  And  power  has  en- 
abled farmers,  in  the  face  of  a  diminishing 
supply  of  farm  labor,  to  operate  efDcienUy 
and  to  continue  to  supply  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  I  may  say.  a  great  part  of  the  world, 
with  ample  food  at  low  prices. 

It  Is  very  Interesting  to  know  today  that 
the  farmers  of  America  are  the  only  sure 
source  of  food  and  fiber,  not  alone  for  the 
people  of  our  own  country  but  for  the  needy 
peoples  of  the  world. 

The  demand  for  electricity  In  this  country, 
according  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission! 
U  doubling  every  10  years,  and  the  areas' 
and  members  served  by  your  rural  electric 
co-ops  are  an  Inseparable  part  of  national 
growth  and  change. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
has  estimated  that  the  Increased  demands 
for  energy  would  cost  a  total  of  $8.2  billion 
to  $9.5  billion  In  new  capital  between  now 
and  1980.  That  Is  IVi  times  the  entire 
amount  of  money  loaned  under  the  Federal 
REA  program  from  1935  to  date — and  It  wUl 
be  required  over  a  period  only  half  as  long. 
These  forecasts  of  Increased  consumption 
bring  this  great  convention  to  a  great  Issue. 
It  is  how  you  will  find  the  means  and  the 
institutions  of  securing  adequate  capital  for 
loans  to  finance  the  cost  of  transmission 
facilities,  necessary  generating  facilities  to 
supply  the  electric  needs  of  your  constimers. 
You  are  confronted  with  this  question;  Can 
these  increased  capital  needs  be  supplied 
fully  as  they  have  been  In  the  past  by  appro- 
priations of  the  Federal  Government,  or  will 
It  be  necessary  for  the  rural  electric  systems 
to  obtain  supplemental  capital  from  sources 
other  than  the  Federal  Government,  from 
private  Investors? 

Because  the  record  of  the  last  few  years 
demonstrates  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  not  requested,  and  the  Congress  has  not 
authorized,  sufllclent  loan  funds  to  meet 
even  the  current  requirements  of  the  rural 
electric  systems,  I  believe  legislation  to 
authorize  means  of  supplemental  financing 
must  be  provided. 

You  very  wisely  asked  your  aesoclatlon  2 
years  ago  to  undertake  a  study  to  determine 
the  future  capital  needs  of  REA.  And  I  may 
say  here  that  I  am  very  proud  that  our  Ken- 
tucky Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Corp.  fore- 
saw this  problem  6  years  ago  when  it  passed 
a  resolution  supporting  such  a  study.  I 
understand  that  the  results  of  this  study 
were  released  last  August,  discussed,  and 
generally  approved  at  your  regional  fall 
meetings  and  a  revised  supplemental  fi- 
nancing program  Is  now  before  you.  The 
heart  of  its  findings  were  that  even  If  there 
were  no  war  or  competition  of  large  new  pro- 
grams, and  even  with  generous  financing  by 
the  Federal  Government,  the  capital  needs 
of  your  cooperatives  yet  could  not  be  met 
alone  by  Federal  appropriations.  And  so  It 
seemed  to  me,  at  least  as  one  friend  of  REA. 
that  appropriated  funds  by  the  Government 
musrt  be  supplemented  with  private  capital 
supplied  by  private  Investors.  The  question 
is  how  to  achieve  this  result  while  maintain- 
ing the  control,  the  ownership  and  the  pur- 
poees  and  objectives  of  REA. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  today  to  dis- 
cuss the  details  of  the  supplemental  fi- 
nancing plan  because  It  is  proper  that  this 
should  be  done  by  your  officers  and  those 
experts  who  have  made  the  study.  Briefly. 
you  know,  it  Is  proposed  to  create  a  Federal 
Bank  for  Rural  Electric  Systems,  following 
generally  the  pattern  of  the  Intermediate 
Credit  Banks  and  Banks  for  Cooperatives  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  It  has 
several  essentials  which  It  seems  must  be 
Bgrosfd  upon. 


First,  it  would  provide  a  means  to  main- 
tain the  present  2-percent  loan  program  for 
tboee  systems  that  have  not  yet  attained 
financial  strength  to  reach  their  objectives 
without  this  source  of  funds. 

Second,  It  Includes  the  provision  of  funds 
St  a  higher  rate — which  would  attract  pri- 
vate investment. 

And  a  third  essential  part  of  the  plan  la 
that  It  would  maintain  financial  control  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government  and  eventually 
In  the  hands  of  the  cooperatives,  and  would 
safeguard  and  preserve  cooperative  owner- 
ship of  the  systems. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  farm  operating 
loans  made  by  the  cooperative  production 
credit  associations.  Their  operation  is 
somewhat  similar  to  this  proposal,  and  It 
has  worked  well.  Nearly  500  farmer-owned 
PCA's  now  hold  35  percent  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Intermediate  Credit  Banks,  and 
the  system  Is  providing  funds  at  a  reasonable 
rate  for  their  needed  expansion. 

And  under  the  plan  before  you,  borrowers 
from  the  bank  would  purchase  its  capital 
stock,  cooperatives  would  help  provide  the 
capital  Investment  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  the  repayment  of  existing  REIA 
loans,  and  as  the  investment  of  the  coopera- 
tives grew,  ownership  of  the  bank  would  pass 
Into  the  hands  and  full  control  of  the  co- 
operative members. 

The  provision  of  funds,  both  Federal  and 
private,  through  such  a  plan  would  make 
your  programs  less  vulnerable  to  unforeseen 
budgetary  crises,  would  separate  it  at  least 
In  part  from  the  competition  of  new  pro- 
grams for  funds,  and  would  be  designed  to 
meet  the  need  for  expansion  by  turning  your 
sound  economic  growth  into  a  resource  which 
would  attract  private  capital  investment  to 
rural  electric  systems  through  the  Federal 
bank. 

It  seems  to  me  urgent  that  your  associa- 
tion should  consider,  and  at  an  early  date  ap- 
prove such  a  plan,  for  until  your  association 
acts,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  action  will  be 
taken  by  the  administration  and  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  time  Is  the  essence  for  the  rural 
electric  programs. 

I  serve  on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  and.  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Senator  Talmadge,  of  Georgia,  on 
the  Farm  Credit  and  Rural  Electrification 
Subcommittee.  Very  little  thought  has  been 
yet  given  In  the  Congress  to  supplemental 
financing  for  rural  electric  cooijeratlves,  al- 
though we  are  concerned  about  the  shortage 
of  financing  under  the  Federal  budget.  Like 
any  other  new  proposal.  It  will  take  time  to 
be  understood,  debated  and  accepted,  and 
of  course  its  passage  would  require  the  ap- 
proval of  the  administration. 

I  suggest  that  this  problem  has  another 
aspect.  Because  the  Budget  has  cut  REA 
funds,  and  also  impounded  funds,  It  seems  to 
me  Incumbent  on  the  administration  and  on 
the  ConpreEs  to  press  vigorously  a  sound  and 
constructive  plan  for  supplemental  funds. 

li  the  Congress  Is  assured  that  a  supple- 
mental financing  plan  Is  seriously  proposed, 
which  will  require  time  to  be  enacted  and 
come  Into  effect,  it  could  be  argued  on  sound 
grounds  that  Congress  has  the  obligation  to 
provide  a  reasonable  level  of  loan  funds  to 
be  made  available  during  the  period  of 
transition. 

I  cannot  know  fully  what  reception  any 
supplemental  financing  plan  may  meet  in 
the  Congress.  But  I  have  had  experience  In 
one  such  plan.  There  Is  a  parallel  vrlth  the 
TVA  Self-Financing  Act  of  1959 — which  was 
the  subject  of  my  remarks  to  vou  8  years  ago. 
It  grew  out  of  the  demand  for  growth  within 
the  TVA  system,  and  finally  the  recognition 
that  Congress  had  not  provided  and  would 
aot  provide,  the  Increasing  funds  which  TVA 
needed. 

In  1954.  I  proposed  self-financing  for  TVA. 

Several    of    us    introduced    self-financing 

measures.    I  served  on  the  committee  which, 


under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Kerr,  of 
Oklahoma,  finally  developed  the  TVA  Self- 
Financing  Act.  Senator  Kerr  was  skillful 
and  resourceful,  a  great  fighter,  and  one  of 
the  most  effective  Members  of  the  Senate. 
But  It  took  4  years  for  the  enactment  of 
the  TVA  Self-Plr\anclng  Act. 

While  I  have  drawn  this  p>araUel,  I  do  not 
want  you  to  be  discouraged.  Some  have 
thought  self-financing  more  applicable  to 
TVA  because  It  Is  an  integrated  system.  But 
REA  cooperatives  have  an  unusutd  record  of 
management,  of  repayment  of  loans,  and  of 
efllclency  which  would  imdoubtedly  attract 
additional  capital  from  private  sources 
which,  I  believe,  would  make  the  plan  sound. 

And  TVA,  while  It  Is  a  national  and  Inter- 
national Institution,  finds  its  chief  support 
In  the  Congress  from  regional  States,  while 
your  support  In  the  Congress  Is  broader,  for 
the  work  of  REA  extends  Into  nearly  every 
State. 

The  Congress  has  demonstrated  again  and 
again  its  appreciation  for  the  REA  program, 
and  what  It  has  done  and  Is  continuing  to  do. 
And  1  believe  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  this  atti- 
tude Is  rooted  In  the  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  Members  of  Congress  that  the  REA 
people  represent  a  cross  section  of  our  coun- 
try, that  they  are  alert  ajid  successful  busi- 
nessmen, and  that  they  have  proved  and  that 
they  live  their  community  leadership. 

I  believe  that  you  will  succeed  In  securing 
approval  of  whatever  supplemental  financing 
plan  you  may  adopt.  You  will  succeed  be- 
cause you  will  bring  forth  a  sound  plan. 
You  win  succeed  because  1,000  farmer-owned 
cooperatives  and  5  million  rural  families  must 
not  be  denied  the  power  they  need.  You 
vrtll  succeed  because  whenever  you  have  had 
a  Job  to  do,  you  have  done  It. 

It  Is  Important  that  REA  members  and 
the  people  of  the  Nation  who  are  not  REA 
consumers  should  remember  a  primary  fact. 
It  Is  that  light  and  power  would  have  never 
come  to  some  farmers  and  rural  families — 
and  In  all  cases  would  have  been  delayed — 
except  for  the  REA  program.  Your  local 
cooperatives,  your  national  association,  and 
the  work  of  hundreds  of  your  people,  have 
lightened  farm  burdens,  brought  more  equal 
opportunity  to  farm  people,  and  Increased 
the  richness  of  their  lives. 

Not  long  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  to  talk 
to  a  great  historian.  Arnold  Toynbee.  We 
talked  about  the  problems  of  developing  na- 
tions who  have  little  tradition  of  democratic 
experience  or  leadership.  I  asked  him  how 
these  people,  without  this  experience,  could 
be  trained  in  the  way  of  democratic  institu- 
tions and  values. 

He  said  he  had  given  great  thought  to  It 
and  that  one  of  the  best  sources  of  education 
and  teaching  of  these  people  would  be  to 
provide  for  them  cooi>eratlve  programs  in  the 
form  and  tradition  of  the  rural  electric  co- 
operative program  where  they  could  experi- 
ence the  practice  of  democratic  Institutions 
and  democratic  values. 

I  am  happy  again  to  meet  with  you  and  to 
salute  a  group  of  men  and  women  who.  I 
believe,  represent  our  country.  Its  traditions, 
and  the  great  democratic  strength  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  sincere  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  for  his 
cosponsorship  and  help  in  guiding  the 
bill.  I  know  of  his  long  interest  and 
active  participation  in  assisting  rural 
electric  and  rural  telephone  cooperatives, 
and  also  of  his  work  in  connection  with 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Both  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
I  have  served  in  Ck)ngress  for  many 
years.  I  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  in  the  other  body,  and  I 
know,  as  does  the  Senator  from  Ken- 


tucky, of  the  great  problem  that  has  ex- 
isted for  many  years  to  provide  adequate 
financing  for  rural  electric  cooperatives, 
particularly  at  a  rate  of  interest  they 
can  afford  to  p>ay. 

I  also  commend  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  his  work  on  the  plan  for  the 
self-financing  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

Both  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
I  now  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  His  assistance 
there  will  be  invaluable  in  guiding  to 
final  determination  and  approval  the 
proposed  legislation  we  are  introducing. 
I  express  appreciation  for  his  support 
and  interest. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT OR  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEM- 
PORE TO  SIGN  ENROLLED  BILLS 
DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  during  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate  from  today  until 
noon  on  Thursday  next,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent or  President  pro  tempore  be  au- 
thorized to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills;  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  President  and 
the  House  of  Representatives;  and  com- 
mittees be  permitted  to  file  their  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL    THURSDAY 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  entered, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until 
noon  on  Thursday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Thursday,  May  12,  1966, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  May  10,  1966: 
Depabtment  or   HoxrsiNo   and   Urban   Dx- 

VXLOPMKNT 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretaries  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development: 

H.  Ralph  Taylor,  of  Connecticut. 

Don  Hummel,  of  ArlzoQ&. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Dr.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DJD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

God  is  not  far  from  each  one  of  us,  for 
in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being. — Acts  17:  28. 

O  Thou  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being,  without  whom  no  one  is 
strong,  no  one  is  good,  we  pause  in  Thy 
presence  once  again  to  lift  our  hearts  to 
Thee  In  prayer.  We  need  Thee,  our 
Father,  we  need  Thee  as  we  confront  the 
problems  of  this  day,  as  we  endeavor  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  this  hour  and  as 
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we  seek  to  make  wise  use  of  the  oppor- 

tiuiiUes  of  this  moment.  Grant  us  wis- 
dom, srant  us  courage  for  the  living  of 
these  days  that  we  fall  not  man  nor 
Thef^;  through  Jesus  Christ  out  Lord. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terda.y  was  read  and  approvi-d 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
a;i!endment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R  13385  An  act  ui  authorize  the  dla- 
posal  of  metallurgical  grade  chromlt*  from 
the  nationAl  stoclcpile  and  the  supplemental 
sUx-kpUe. 

H  R.  13367  An  a<-t  to  authiir;/<?  the  dls- 
p<:«al  of  acid  grade  fluorspar  .'rom  the  na- 
tional stockpile: 

H_R  13388.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  bismuth  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and   the  supplemental   stockpile; 

H.R.  13371  An  act  to  authorize  the  dlB- 
po.5al  of  phlogoplte  mica  from  the  national 
stfx^kpUe  and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

H  R  13373  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  muscovlte  mica  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

H  R  13578  An  act  to  authorize  the  dls- 
p<~>8a;  of  rhodium  from  the  national  itock- 
pile. 

H  R.  13579  An  act  to  authorize  the  dls- 
p>08*il  of  thorliAm  from  the  supplemental 
sto<.-kpi;e: 

H  R,  13580  An  act  to  authorize  the  dls- 
poeal  of  amoalte  asbe«toe  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile: 

H  R.  13663  An  act  to  authorize  the  dla- 
fxjsal  of  ruthenium  from  the  supplemental 
stockpile;   and 

H  R  13774  .An  act  to  authorize  the  dla- 
poeal  of  vanadium  from  the  national  rtock- 
pUe 

A  TRAGIC  LOSS 

Mr.  SCH^VEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Penn- 
sylvania. Montgomery  County,  and  the 
Republican  Party  have  suffered  a  shock- 
ing and  tragic  loss.  MontgomeiT  County 
Republican  Chairman  and  Pennsylvania 
Liquor  Control  Board  Member  James  E. 
Staudlnger,  and  Pennsylvania  Attorney 
General  Walter  E.  Alessandronl  and  Mrs. 
Alessandronl  died  In  the  crash  of  their 
chartered  plane  In  western  Pennsylvania. 

Jim  Staudlnger  was  one  of  the  most 
able  Republican  county  chairmen  ;n  the 
entire  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  constructive  influence  of  the  party 
in  Montgorueo  County  is  due  primarily 
to  Jim  Staudlhger's  unceasing  efforts. 
He  was  an  able  and  dedicated  Republi- 
can. He  constantly  worked  to  unify  and 
strengthen  our  party.  His  loss  is  deeply 
felt. 

Walter  Alessandronl  had  won  well- 
deserved  admiration  and  respect  for  his 
brilliant  and  untiring  devotion   to   the 


duties  of  his  office  and  to  the  betterment 
of  the  Republican  Party.  Many  people 
shall  remember  him  as  being  in  the  finest 
tradition  of  public  service.  That  his 
wife,  Ethel,  always  with  him  on  Im- 
portant occasions,  should  have  been  with 
hiin  on  this  fateful  trip,  makes  our  loss 
all  the  more  tragic. 

Mrs.  Schwelker  and  I.  and  so  many 
Pennsylvanlans,  have  lost  three  close  and 
devoted  friends,  and  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy goes  out  to  their  families  In  this 
tragic  hour. 


COMMnTEE   ON  INTERSTATE   AND 
POREION  COMMERCE 

Mr.  BOOas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  diulng  general 
debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  BANK  SUPER- 
VISION, COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING 
AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Bank  Supervision  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  IRRIGATION 
AND  RECLAMATION,  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  gen- 
eral debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER,  'mthout  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FELICITATIONS    TO    THE    HONOR- 
ABLE CARL  ALBERT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  has  a  very  busy  schedule 
ahead  of  him,  I  think  It  appropriate  to 
take  just  a  minute  to  wish  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader  a  happy  birth- 
day. Our  great  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Al- 
bert], works  so  closely  and  so  diligently 
and  is  so  dedicated  in  his  work  with  all 
of  us  that  he  has  earned  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  all  Members  of  this  body. 
I  hope  despite  the  difficult  time  we  may 
have  before  the  day  Is  over — not  that  I 
£un  expecting  anything  except  success — 


I  hope  that  Carl  Albert  will  have  a 
happy  birthday  indeed. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  BOOOS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Of  course 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  knows  I 
join  in  the  best  wishes  that  he  has  ex- 
pressed on  behalf  of  my  very  good  friend 
and  most  able  colleague,  the  gentlemaE 
from  Oklahoma,  the  majority  leader 
However,  on  my  own  let  me  extend  to 
Carl  Albert  my  very  best  on  this  birth- 
day anniversary. 

As  to  the  other  comments  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana,  I  will  pass  no 
Judgment  on  that  except  to  say  we  plan 
to  win  and  will  make  every  effort  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  BOGGS.    I  thank  the  gentleman 


"ORVHiLE'S  ORGY" 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks about  something  that  I  term 
"Orville's  Orgy." 

Forty  Members  of  Congress  yesterday 
received  a  732-word  telegram  from  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman  ir. 
reply  to  1  communication — also,  un- 
fortunately, a  wire  but  at  the  cost  of 
only  80  cents  a  Member  divided  up 
among  the  40  signers — protesting  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  administering  his 
Department's  $4  billion  farm  subsidy 
programs.  Our  message  was  about  hall 
the  length  of  the  reply. 

We  apparently  got  under  the  Secre- 
tary's skin  to  such  an  extent  that  he  for- 
got all  about  President  Johnson's  ad- 
monition to  Cabinet  heads  that  they 
must  economize.  Western  Union  ofiB- 
cials  tell  me  that  the  40  telegrams  cost 
$60  each,  making  a  total  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  of  $2,400. 

The  President  will  have  to  turn  all 
the  lights  off  in  the  White  House  for 
quite  a  while  to  make  up  for  this  partic- 
ular splurge  by  Orville. 

Mr.  Freemaii  s  office  is  only  about  a 
mile  from  Capitol  Hill.  Regardless  of 
the  merits  of  his  rebuttal  to  our  charges. 
It  could  have  been  presented  in  letters 
delivered  through  the  mails  or  by  one 
of  the  8,000  Department  of  Agriculture 
employees  in  Washington.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  am  any  more  impressed  by  the 
732-word  telegram  than  I  would  have 
been  by  a  letter.  I  readily  concede  that 
we  in  Congress  should  also  have  used  the 
mails,  rather  than  Western  Union,  and 
that  Is  what  I  assumed  we  were  doing 
when  I  Joined  the  protestants. 


FARMERS  WANT  PARITY— NOT 
COSTLY  ADMINISTRATION  PUB- 
LICITY 

Mr.  DOLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 


1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Secretary 
Freeman's  7-page,  730-word  telegram, 
costing  an  estimated  $2,400,  sent  to  me 
and  39  colleagues  yesterday,  he  said  that 
the  40  signatories  to  our  recent  request 
urging  the  administration  to  give  fair 
treatment  to  farmers,  had  on  5  key  votes 
voted  against  the  farmer  87  percent  of 
the  time. 

I  have  no  idea  what  votes  the  Secre- 
tary selected  for  his  survey,  but  strongly 
disagree  with  his  rating  system. 

Was  a  vote  to  restore  the  80-percent 
cut  in  the  school  milk  program  as  rec- 
ommended by  Secretary  Freeman  a  vote 
against  the  dairy  farmer? 

Was  a  vote  to  restore  budget  cuts  in 
the  school  lunch,  land-grant  college, 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  REA, 
and  conservation  programs  as  recom- 
mended by  Secretary  Freeman  a  vote 
against  farmers? 

Was  the  recent  vote  in  the  House  Ag- 
riculture Committee  to  adopt  my  resolu- 
tion requesting  reconsideration  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  action  im- 
posing export  restrictions  on  cattle  hides 
a  vote  against  cattle  ranchers? 

Was  a  vote  against  mandatory  strict 
controls  on  feed  grain  farmers  a  vote 
against  the  farmers?  A  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  Secretary's  own  political 
party  rejected  his  recommendations  on 
this  subject. 

Was  a  vote  against  the  mandatory 
strict  control  wheat  certificate  plan 
turned  down  by  over  one-half  of  1.2  mil- 
lion wheat  farmers  voting  in  the  1963 
referendum  a  vote  against  farmers? 

Was  a  vote  for  the  extension  and 
amendment  of  Public  Law  480,  the  food- 
for -peace  program,  a  vote  against  farm- 
ers? 

Was  a  vote  to  deny  concessional  sales 
under  Public  Law  480  to  nations  which 
are  actively  assisting  our  enemies  In 
North  Vietnam  a  vote  against  farmers? 

Was  the  Introduction  and  support  of 
^  h  House  and  Senate  resolutions  to 
iement  fair  treatment  for  farmers 
and  ranchers  In  the  marketplace  a  vote 
against  farmers?  Apparently  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate  did  not  think 

80. 

And  so  it  goes — Secretary  Freeman,  by 
handplcking  five  votes  which  suit  his 
political  fancy,  has  presented  a  totally 
Inaccurate  record  of  my  position  and  my 
colleagues'  position  on  agricultural  leg- 
islation. 

The  American  farmer  has  every  right 
to  ask  if  there  Is  a  place  for  him  in  the 
wimhilstration's  Great  Society.  The 
fanner  alone  cannot  bear  the  full  bur- 
den of  inflation  and  it  Is  encoursiglng  to 
note  that  administration  leaders  are 
Anally  recognizing  this  fact. 


SKRETARY  FREEMAN'S  REPLY  TO 

THE  REPUBLICAN  TASK  FORCE 

Mr.  ALBERT.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

J»n«iimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

lor  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 


marks and  to  Include  the  complete  text 
of  the  telegram  referred  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  ap- 
preciate the  concern  of  my  good  friends 
on  the  Republican  side  over  the  telegram 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  sent 
to  them  because  it  makes  clear  that  at 
no  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  has  American  agriculture  done  so 
well.  At  no  time  has  farm  income  been 
so  high  in  relation  to  the  entire  economy. 
At  no  time  have  surpluses  been  cut  back 
so  decisively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  29,  40  of  our 
distinguished  colleagues  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  sent  a  telegram  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  complaining  about  certain 
agricultural  actions  which  they  said 
"imdermine  the  very  thing  we  seek."  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  were  not  very  explicit  in 
their  telegram  about  what  they  seek,  and. 
after  examiinng  their  voting  records  on 
important  farm  legislation  in  the  last  5 
years,  I  am  at  a  complete  loss  to  say  what 
they  seek.  A  majority  of  them  did  not 
cast  a  single  "yes"  vote  In  all  that  period 
for  the  five  major  farm  bills  which  have 
resulted  In  the  greatest  gains  in  history 
for  the  American  farmer. 

Yesterday  Secretary  Freeman  replied 
to  their  telegram.  He,  too,  expressed 
doubt  about  the  objectives  of  those  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  have  voted  only 
13  percent  in  support  of  major  farm 
legislation  in  5  years.  The  40  Members 
who  signed  the  telegram  to  the  President 
had  an  opportunity  to  cast  nearly  200 
votes  in  total  in  support  of  these  5 
important  bills,  yet  with  all  these 
chances  to  help  the  farmers  they  voted 
for  the  farmer  only  27  times  in  all. 

In  his  reply  to  our  colleagues,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  recounts  the  inspir- 
ing story  of  U.S.  agriculture.  What  a 
change  from  the  sad  and  dreary  state  of 
agriculture  in  the  late  fifties.  For  exam- 
ple, the  income  gap  between  farmers  and 
nonfarmers  has  narrowed  by  nearly  20 
percent  since  1960.  As  the  Secretary 
points  out  in  his  telegram,  it  is  the  con- 
tinuing objective  of  the  administration 
to  keep  agriculture  on  the  ri.se  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Secretary  Freeman  are 
doing  their  utmost  to  improve  farm  in- 
come and  the  farmer  s  way  of  life  and 
they  are  succeeding  in  this  great  and 
noble  effort. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agrxcuitxtrx, 

OmcE  or  THE  Secretakt, 

May  9, 1966. 

Your  recent  wire  to  the  President  offers  an 
opportunity  to  look  once  again  at  the  re- 
markably successful  record  of  U.S.  agricul- 
ture. I  welcome  the  opptortunity  and  thank 
you  for  it. 

All  Americans  can  be  proud  of  o\ir  farmers 
and  their  awesome  ability  to  OTercome 
drought,  hall,  flood,  wind,  and  other  vagaries 
of  nature  and  to  produce  the  most  abundant 
and  nutritious  supply  of  food   in   history. 

Those  In  other  countrlee — friend  and  foe 
alike — stazul  In  awe.  envy,  and  thanlcfulnees 
too  that  our  farmers  are  able  to  feed  this 
Nation  superbly  and  yet  to  produce  enough 
in  addition  for  hungry  mouths  all  over  the 
globe. 

The  American  farmer,  working  with  this 
administration  and  a  majority  of  the  Oon- 


grees,  has  acted  these  past  5  years  to  develop 
farm  programs  that  have  brought  about 
amazing  results. 

It  is  dramatic  and  exciting,  when  you  look 
back  at  the  dismal  state  of  agriculture  at 
the  end  of  the  1950's,  to  compare  today — 
196S— with  1960. 

Gross  farm  income  is  up  nearly  tlO  billion. 

Net  farm  income  Is  up  nearly  $3.6  billion. 

Net  Income  per  farm  Is  up  more  than  60 
percent. 

Per  capita  farm  Income  Is  up  60  percent. 

Major  farm  prices  are  up:  Beef  steers  and 
heifers  up  $2.10  per  hundredweight  since 
1960.  Hogs  up  $9  since  1960.  Com  up  13 
cents  a  bushel  since  1960.  Soybeans  up 
73  cents  a  bushel  since  1960.  Manufacturing 
milk  up  52  cents  per  hundredweight  since 
1960.     Eggs  up  9  cents  a  dozen  since  1960. 

Acreages  of  rice,  soybeans,  barley,  and 
wheat  are  up.  A  15  percent  wheat  acreage 
Increase  has  been  announced  for  1967. 

Loans  to  rural  electric  and  telephone  sys- 
tems are  up  26  percent. 

Exports  are  up  to  the  highest  point  in 
history. 

Loans  to  rural  families  and  rural  commu- 
nities to  improve  their  way  of  life  are  up 
from  $300  million  to  $1  bilUon. 

A  few  things  are  down.     They  are: 

Surpluses. 

Taxptayer  costs  for  storage  and  handling  of 
surpluses. 

The  percentage  of  take-home  pay  needed 
to  buy  food. 

And,  the  public  standing  of  those  who  op- 
posed the  farmer,  the  Congress,  and  the  ad- 
ministration In  building  this  record  of  farm- 
ing success. 

Tills  administration's  unexampled  record 
of  success  In  agriculture  Is  essentially  the 
result  of  five  major  legislative  acts  since 
1960.  The  40  Members  of  Congress  who 
signed  the  wire  to  the  President  had  an  op- 
portunity to  cast  nearly  200  votes,  in  total. 
In  support  of  these  Important  bills  for  the 
farmer.  However,  with  200  chances  to  help 
the  farmer,  you  voted  "Yes"  only  27  times  In 
all.  A  mere  13  percent  of  your  votes  for  the 
farmer — 87  percent  against  him. 

That  is  not  a  record  to  write  home  about. 
Not  If  you  have  farmers  in  your  home 
district. 

Yet  you  said,  In  your  message  to  the 
President,  that  the  administration  "acts  to 
undermine  the  very  thing  we  seek." 

Obviously  you  don't  seek  the  positive  gains 
accomplished  by  the  legislation  you  re- 
jected— the  higher  farm  Income  and  higher 
farm  prices,  greater  farm  acr«>age.  Increased 
agricultural  exports,  and  all  the  other  bene- 
fits for  the  farmer. 

What  do  you  seek? 

You  complained  about  dumping  stocks  of 
wheat,  corn,  and  grain  sorghum.  Certainly 
you  know  that  we  sold  these  grains  to  meet 
domestic  and  world  needs.  Storage  costs 
were  lessened,  and  farmers'  fK'lces  remained 
well  alxjve  support  levels.  This  was  not  true 
l>efore  1960. 

You  charged  erroneously  that  we  raised 
the  support  price  for  soybeans  "in  order  to 
create  a  surplus  and  force  down  market 
prices.  Certainly  you  know  that  our  soybean 
stoclu  are  down  to  a  3-week  supply,  and  the 
price  of  8oyl>eanE  has  gone  up  10  to  30  cents 
a  bushel  since  the  announcement. 

What  Is  It  you  seek?  To  build  new  sur- 
pluses of  wheat,  corn,  and  grain  sorghum, 
and  create  artificial  shortages  of  food  for  our 
people,  and  hold  down  exports? 

Should  Incentives  be  denied  for  soybean 
production,  thus  creating  a  shortage  and 
causing  wild  fluctuations  in  price — and  prof- 
Its  for  speculators?    Is  that  what  you  seek? 

American  agriculture  has  experienced  an 
unprecedented  period  of  progress  In  the  pe- 
riod 1961-66.  The  Income  gap  between  fann- 
ers and  nonfarmers  has  narrowed  by  nearly 
20  percent  since  1960.    Even  so.  farmers  have 
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a  long  way  to  go  beXore  achieving  Income 
parity. 

And  It  Is  the  continuing  objective  of  thla 
administration  to  keep  agnculttu'e  on  the 
rl«e. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  we  seek. 

We  seek  your  support  in  this  effort. 


WAIVING  POINTS  OF  ORDER 
AG.\INST  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 
IN  THE  INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  YOUNG,  frcni  the  Comxnlttee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  'H  Re.s.  848.  Rept  No.  1498), 
which  wa.s  referred  to  ih.e  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed; 

H   Re.s.  848 
Resolved,  That  during  the  consideration  of 

the  bill  iH.R  14921)  making  appropria- 
tions for  sundry  independent  executive 
bureaus,  boards,  ccmmisalons.  corporations, 
agencies,  offices  and  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other 
purf^ises.  all  p>oi.it8  of  order  against  the 
provisions  contained  under  the  heading  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion" beginning  on  page  29.  line  18,  through 
page  32,  line  2.  are  hereby  waived. 

Mr  YOUNG  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
Huu.se  Resolution  848,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

Ttie  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is,  Will 
the  House  nov.-  con.'^ider  House  Resolution 
848:' 

The  question  was  taken,  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
House  agreed  to  consider  House  Resolu- 
tion 848 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Te.xas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr  YOUNG  Mr  Sfieaker.  I  yield  30 
nunutes  of  the  time  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr,  Smith], 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  require, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  would  make  in 
order  consideration  of  certain  phases  of 
the  independent  oCflces  approtsriation  bill 
which  was  filed  on  May  5  H  R.  14921, 
which  was  filed  on  May  5,  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  but  has  not  yet 
passed  the  Senate.  Therefore,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  requested 
that  a  rule  be  granted  making  in  order 
consideraiion  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  approprl- 
rations  for  this  fiscal  year. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may   require. 

I  concur  In  the  statement  made  by  the 
di.stln'^'^ui.shed  gentleman  from  Texas 
'Mr  YofNG!  This  is  a  necessary  pro- 
cedure in  order  that  the  bill  can  be  con- 
sidered this  afternoon,  the  appropriation 
bill,  because  the  authoiization  bill  has 
,-ior.  as  yet  been  finally  acted  upon.  So 
we  will  have  to  waive  points  of  order  so 
far  as  they  might  apply  to  the  lansruage 
commencing  on  line  18  page  29,  through 
to  the  end  of  that  particular  .section  on 
line  2.  page  32. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  rule.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply 
want  to  say  that  I  hope  that  It  will  not 
become  a  precedent  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  asks  for  niles  on  bills. 
I  hope  the  legislative  committees  will  get 
these  bills  in  their  proper  sequence. 

But  in  this  particular  instance  it  would 
be  futile.  It  seems  to  me,  to  wait  for  the 
Senate  to  act,  since  the  House  has  acted 
on  its  authorization  bUl. 

So  I  support  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  we  shall  not 
request  rules  on  appropriation  bills  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
fiu-ther  requests  for  time.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time  and  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  \b  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1966— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  H.R. 
14012,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAB2ER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNFjausNCE  RtpOBT  (H.  Rbpt.  No.  1476) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
Eigreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
14012)  "making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows:  That  the  Senate  recede 
from  its  amendments  numbered  11, 12,  15,  16, 
18,  21.  and  22. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2,  3,  4.  5,  10,  13,  17,  19,  20,  23,  24, 
26,  27.  29,  32.  33.  34,  35,  36.  37,  38.  89, 
53,  and  64:  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$12,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  Hoxise 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
■ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amendment 
Insert:  "$1,000,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  Hoxise 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ilea  of  the  sxim  proposed  by  said  amend- 


ment Insert  "(65,000.000";    and  the  Senat« 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in 
disagreement  amendments  numt)ered  1  B  u 
25,  28,  30,  31,  40,  41,  42,  48,  44,  46  '  4« 
47,  48,  49,   50,  51,  and  52.  ' 

Gboeqk  Maron, 

MlCHAlX    J.    KntWAN, 

Otto  E.  Passman, 
Joe  L.  Evtns, 
WiNriELD  K.  Denton, 
Tom  Steed, 
Fhank  T.  Bow, 
Charles  R.  Jonas, 
Melvin  It.  Laird, 
Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  House. 
John  O.  Pastore, 
Spxssaro  L.  Holland, 
Carl  Hatden, 
Richard  B.  Russell, 
Allen  J.  Ellendeb, 
Lister  Hill, 
Milton  R,  YotTNo, 
Leverett  Saltonstall, 
Karl  E.  Mundt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  o; 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  14012),  mailing  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purpose* 
submit  the  following  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
and  recommended  In  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report  as  to  each  of  such  amend- 
ments, namely : 

chapter  i 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Amendment  No.  1:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendment  which  provides  (30,- 
000,000  for  the  "Emergency  Credit  Revolv- 
ing Fund,"  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

CHAPTER    II 

District  of  Columbia 

Amendment  No.  2:  Changes  chapter 
number. 

CHAPTER   in 

Foreign  operations 
Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates  (140,000,- 
000  for  "Asian  Development  Bank"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

CHAPTER    IV 

Independent  offices 

Amendment  No.  4:  Changes  chapter 
number. 

Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates  (13,000 
for  the  "National  Capital  Housing  Authority" 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  (12,000,000 
for  the  "Selective  Service  System"  instead  ot 
$10,180,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
(12,681,000  as   proposed   by   the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  $1,000,000 
for  "General  operating  expenses"  of  the  Vet- 
erans'  Administration  Instead  of  (3,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Appropriates  (65.000.000 
for  "Disaster  relief  instead  of  (45,000.000  a« 
proposed  by  the  House  and  (75,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  Id 
the  Senate  amendment  authorlidng  use  of 
nonadmlnlstratlve  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for  special  stud'" 
with  an  amendment  limiting  such  expe  .  -• 
to  (500,000. 

CHAPTER    T 

Department  of  the  Interior 
Amendment  No.  10 :  Changes  chapter  num- 
bw. 
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Amendment  No.  11:  Appropriates  (1,028,- 
000  fpr  "Management  and  Protection.  Na- 
tional Park  Service,"  as  proposed  by  the 
House  Instead  of  (1,246,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  IS:  Appropriates  (827,000 
for  "Maintenance  and  Rehabilitation  of 
Physical  Facilities,  National  Park  Service." 
as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  (882,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Appropriates  (1,711,000 
for  "Construction,  National  Park  Service," 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  (900,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Hotise. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Reported  in  tech- 
nical disagreement.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  con- 
cur In  the  Senate  amendment  to  provide 
$2,500,000  for  "Adnllnlstratlon  of  Terrltorlee, 
OtBce  of  Territorlea." 

Amendment  No.  15:  Appropriates  (148,000 
for  "Management  and  Investigations  of  Re- 
sources, Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries." 
as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  (193,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Appropriates  $658,000 
for  "Management  and  Investigations  of  Re- 
sources, Bureau  of  Sport  Plsherlee  and  Wild- 
life," aa  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
$712,700  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Related  agencies 

Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates  $18,000 
for  "Salaries  and  Expenses.  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Board  of  Review,"  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates  (18,000 
for  "Salaries  and  Expenses,  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission,"  ae  proposed  by  the 
House  Instead  of  (68,000  as  provided  by  the 
Senate. 

CHAPTER    VI 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

Amendment  No.  19:  Changes  chapter  num- 
ber. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  relating  to  the  time 
period  during  which  the  funds  appropriated 
will  be  available. 

Amendments  Nos.  21  and  22:  Delete  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  23:  Appropriates  (9,600,- 
OOO  for  "National  Teacher  Corps"  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $10,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

CHAPTER  vn 

Legislative  branch 

Amendment  No.  24:  Changes  chapter  num- 
ber. 

Amendment  No.  25:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment 
to  provide  (200,000  for  "Inquiries  and  In- 
vestigations," and  (30,000  for  payment  to  the 
widow  of  a  deceased  Senator. 

CHAPTER  vni 

Public  works 

Amendment  No.  26:  Changes  chapter  num- 
ber. 

t 

Amendment  No.  27:  ApproprUtes  (7,360.- 
000  for  "Operation  and  maintenance,  general 
Corps  of  Engineers,"  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate Instead  of  (7,000,000  as  prtqxjsed  by  the 
Hotise. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendment  to  provide  (1.400,000 
for  "Upper  Colorado  River  storage  project. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation." 

CHAPTEH    H 

Department  of  State 

Amendment  No.  29 :  Changes  chapter  num- 
bir. 


Department  of  Justice 
Amendment  No.  30:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur 
In  the  Senate  amendment  which  Inserts  an 
appropriation  of  (200,000  for  "Fees  and  ex- 
penses of  witnesses." 

Department  of  Commerce 
Amendment  No.  81 :  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendment  which  provides  an 
appropriation  of  (4,600,000  for  "1967  Alaska 
Centennial." 

Amendment  No.  82:  Appropriates  (160.- 
000  for  "Inter-American  Cultural  and  Trade 
Center"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

CHAPTER    X 

Post  Office  Department 
Amendment  No.  33 :  Changes  chapter  num- 
ber. 

Amendment  No.  34:  Appropriates  (294,- 
904.000  for  "Operatloos."  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  (389,904.000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

CHAPTER    XI 

Claimt  and  judgmentt 

Amendment  No.  35:  Changes  chapter  nxun- 
ber. 

Amendments  Nos.  36  and  37:  Appropriate 
(10,828,683  to  pay  for  certain  claims  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  (10,261.798 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

TITIJE  n 

Increased  pay  costs 

Legislative  Branch 

Amendments  Nos.  38  and  39:   Appropriates 

(750,850  for  various  Senate  Items  as  proposed 

by  the  Senate. 

Department  of  Commerce 
Amendments  Nos.  40  through  51 :  Reported 
In  technical  disagreement.  The  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion 
to  concur  In  the  Senate  amendments  which 
provide  that  the  funds  are  to  be  derived  by 
transfer. 

Department  of  Defense 
Amendment  No.  62:  RejKirted  in  technical 
disagreement.     The  managers  on   the   part 
of  the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  concur 
In  the  Senate  amendment. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 
Amendment  No.  53:  Provides  Increase  of 
(675,000  in  the  limitation  on  nonadmlnlstra- 
tlve expenses.  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion, as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
Increase  of  (75,000  In  the  limitation  for  ad- 
ministrative expensefl  and  of  (1.575,000  In 
the  limitation  for  nonadmlnlstratlve  ex- 
penses as  proposed  by  the  Hoiise. 

Federal   Aviation  Agency 
Amendment  No.  54:   Appropriates  $8,000,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  (9,- 
500,000  as  prop>oeed  by  the  House. 
OXOBGS    Mahon, 
Michael  J.  Kirwam, 
Otto  E.  Passmam, 
Joe  L.  Evnrs, 

WlKITZLO  K.  DXNTON, 

Tom  Stkkd, 
Frank  T.  Bow, 
Charles  R.  Jonas, 
Melvin  R.  Laird, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

CALL  or  THX  H017SK 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

[Roll  No.  89] 

Abbltt 

Fraser 

Morgan 

Abemethy 

Frellnghuysen 

Morse 

Adair 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Moss 

Baring             ^ 

Orabowskl 

Murray 

Orlffln 

OHara.  Mich 

Burleson 

Hanna 

Pickle 

Callaway 

Helstoskl 

Powell 

Carter 

Henderson 

Rodlno 

Chelf 

HoUfleld 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Clark 

Hull 

Rosenthal 

Colmer 

Hutchinson 

Rumsfeld 

Gorman 

Kee 

Baylor 

Dlggs 

Kelly 

Sullivan 

Dorn 

Keogh 

Toll 

Dowdy 

King,  Utah 

Tunney 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Macdonald 

Tupper 

Edmondaon 

Mallllard 

Utt 

Fascell 

Mathlas 

Vivian 

Pelghan 

Michel 

Watson 

Flndley 

Moeller 

Williams 

Fogarty 

Monagan 

wmis 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU,  357 
Members  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  SpesOcer,  on  March 
29  the  House  passed  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  1966,  pro\id- 
ing  something  in  excess  of  $2.5  billion  for 
various  agencies  of  the  Government. 
The  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House,  was  be- 
low the  budget  requests  by  nearly  $249 
million  and  the  final  version  before  us 
today  is  more  than  $232  million  below  the 
total  budget  estimates  considered  by  both 
the  House  and  Senate. 

When  the  bill  went  to  the  other  body. 
additional  estimates  of  $207  million  were 
submitted  directly  to  the  Senate.  The 
major  items  which  were  added  in  the 
other  body  were  based  on  the  additional 
estimates  and  I  do  not  think  they  ulU  be 
controversial  in  the  House. 

First,  $30  million  was  added  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  meet 
emergency  credit  needs  resulting  from 
Hurricane  Betsy,  floods  In  the  north- 
central  area,  and  similar  disasters  In 
other  regions.  This  was  agreed  to  unani- 
mously in  conference. 

The  other  body  added  $30  million  for 
the  disaster  relief  fund  due  to  storms, 
floods,  and  other  natural  disasters  ITie 
conference  agreement  adds  $20  miilion 
to  the  House  amount,  for  a  total  of 
$65  million.  The  other  body  added  $140 
million  for  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
which  was  authorized  by  Congress  m 
March  of  this  year.  It  was  too  late  for 
that  estimate  to  be  considered  by  the 
House. 

For  the  Alaska  Centennial,  in  which 
tliere  has  been  considerable  interest  in 
the  Northwest,  the  other  body  added  $4.6 
million;  and  this  was  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference. 

The  Post  Office  Department,  findli^g 
Itself  unable  to  cope  with  the  imanticl- 
pated  Increase  In  the  volume  of  mall, 
made  a  request  through  the  Bureau  of 
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the  Budget  for  an  additional  $25  million, 
this  was,  likewise,  approved. 

Of  course,  the  largest  category  of 
money  in  this  bill  is  in  title  II— more  than 
$900  million  to  finance  the  civilian  and 
military  pay  Increases  voted  by  the  Con- 
gress after  the  submission  of  the  budget 
last  year  It  was  mandator>-  ih&-.  these 
additional  funds  be  provided. 

The  total  amount  required  to  take  care 
of  the  additional  pay  costs  was  much  In 


excess  of  this,  but  by  transfers  and  econ- 
omies and  adjustments  otherwise,  the 
total  amount  of  new  appropriations 
needed  was  reduced  to  a  little  over  $950 
million. 

With  respect  to  the  Items  which  were 
considered  by  both  bodies,  the  confer- 
ence amount  is  only  $1.2  million  above 
the  House  bill,  and  Is  $13  million  less  than 
the  Senate  bill. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  trust  that  this  wUl  be 
the  last  supplemental  or  deficiency  bill 
presented  to  the  House  for  fiscal  year 
1966.  A  fiscal  year  1967  supplemental  bill 
will  probably  be  considered  much  later  in 
the  session. 

I  will  place  a  comparative  statement 
with  respect  to  the  conference  report  In 
the  RscoRD  at  this  point. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 


Compani/ice  HaUment  of  amference  action  compared  with  budget  estimates,  House  bill  and  SenaU  bill,  the  Sd  SuppUmenial  Appropriation 


DcfMrtment  or  sctlTlty 


Budget 
estimate 


TITLE   I 

Ch.  I.  Agriculture 

Ch.  n.  nlstrict  of  Columbia I.I""III:I! 

Ch.  III.  Foreign  operatiOTis 2 I 

Ch.  IV    Independent  otfices 

Ch.  V    Interior . '"'"' 

Ch.  VI.  La!x)r  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welihr* 

Ch.  VII.  l^etfl^lative 

Ch.  VIII    I'ublic  works U' 

Ch   IX    .''tHte,  Jiutice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciarr 

Ch.  X.  i'08t  omc* __ :.."■; 

Ch.  XI.  Claims  and  Judgemenu ..I."'.'.. 


Totfli,  tiUe  I. 


Increajied  pay  costs 
Orand  total.. 


$30,000,000 

a.  300. 000 

1411,000.000 

S83.(«.000 

31421.000 

1,  lOe,  442, 000 

17.000 

14, 034,000 

12,683,000 

321. 010, 000 

10.828.683 


Becommended 
In  House  bill 


3,048^417,883 


071,303.220 


3, 030. 810,  SOS 


$1.2801000 


348.  38a  000 

22.4aS,000 

002.528. 000 

107,000 

lS,S7a000 

7.300.000 

204. 010, 000 

IG.  251, 7*8 


Recommended 
In  Senate  bUl 


l,fl01,7»l,7W 


963,120,770 


3,  M4, 872, 668 


t3aooo,ooo 

l,3U.0OO 

i4aooaooo 

883,703,000 
36.256.700 

902,028.000 

a07,000 

16,920,000 

12,020,000 

391. 010, 000 
10,828,883 


Conference 
action 


1,841,412,883 


»6«,  813, 620 


2,801,226,003 


$30,000,000 

1.38a  000 

14a  000. 000 

371. 113;  000 

25.834.000 

002.028.000 

337.000 

16,930,000 

12,020,000 
819,  Oia  000 

la  828, 683 


1,828,329,683 


959,813,620 


Conferaace  action  compared  with— 


Budget 

estimate 


Houae  bUl 


-$1. 06a  000 


-IZ  681. 000 
-697,000 
-204.414.000 
+320.000 
-lOiOOO 
-662,000 
-2.000,000 


2,788,143,303 


-221,088,000 
-11,679,600 


-232, 667, 600 


+t3aooaooo 


+i4aooaooo 

+22,832,000 
+8,320,000 

-<oaooo 
+23aooo 

+350,000 

+4, 76a  000 

+25, 000, 000 

+678,885 


+236.677,886 


-3. 307, 150 


+223, 27a  788 


Senate  bill 


-$12681.000 
-431.700 


+3aooo 


-13,082,700 


Mr  BOW.  Mr  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowj. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  in 
agreement  with  this  conference  report. 
There  are  items,  of  course,  that  I  think 
are  much  too  high,  but  I  think  the  con- 
ferees did  the  best  they  could. 

There  is  one  particular  item  I  do  not 
agree  with,  and  that  is  an  investigation 
to  be  made  by  some  professors  into 
the  building  and  loan  institutions  of  the 
country.  I  think  there  should  be  an 
investigation,  but  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  idea  of  turning  the  investigation  over 
to  three  professors.  I  think  it  should 
be  done  by  a  different  group  of  people 
That  is  something  we  can  take  up  later 
Generally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  agree- 
ment with  the  conference  report. 

Mr  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  am  in 
agreement  with  the  conference  report. 
and  I  signed  the  conference  report,  but 
since  the  signing  of  the  conference  re- 
port there  have  been  several  questions 
asked  about  the  language  on  page  12  of 
the  bill,  because  of  the  discussion  that 
took  place  in  the  other  body. 

This  has  to  do  with  the  National 
Teacher  Corps.  This  language  was  in- 
serted in  the  bill  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,     The  first  proviso  states. 

Provided.  That  none  of  these  funds 
may  be  used  to  pay  In  excess  of  90  per- 
centum  of  the  salary  of  any  teacher  in 
the  National  Teacher  Corps. 
I  believe  this  language  is  very  cle&r. 
It  indicates  beyond  any  question  of 
doubt  that  a  10-percent  local  contrlbu- 
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tion  will  be  necessary  before  a  teacher 
is  placed  in  any  local  school  district. 

But  concerning  the  next  proviso  there 
seems  to  be  some  misunderstanding. 
Just  so  there  can  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing, this  was  also  a  proviso  offered  by  me 
in  the  committee :  ■ 

Provided  further.  That  none  oX  thee«  funds 
may  be  spent  on  behalf  of  any  National 
Teacher  Corpe  program  In  any  local  school 
system  prior  to  approval  of  such  program  by 
the  State  educational  agency  of  the  State 
In  which  the  school  system  is  located. 

This  language  is  very  clear.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  approval  of  each  program, 
on  an  individual  basis,  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  prior  to  the  time  any 
teacher  is  assigned  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
caUon.  This  does  not  mean  the  State 
must  approve  an  overall  State  program 
or  State  plan. 

So  that  there  can  be  no  confusion 
about  this,  I  thought  It  was  necessary 
for  us  to  have  this  colloquy  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  today. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  agree  that  this  Is  very  clear? 

Mr  MAHON.  This  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  90-percent  proviso. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  And  of  the  approval  by 
the  State  superintendents  or  State  edu- 
cational agencies? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. This  is  my  understanding  of  the 
intent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

AMKNDMXNTS     IK     DISACanCMZMT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CKAPTKB     Z 

Department   of  Agriculture 
y&rmen  Home  Administration 
For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Emer- 
gency Credit  Revolving  Fund."   $30,000,000. 
to  remain  available  untU  expended. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  reeid  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

nEDKRAL    ROMK    LOAN    BANK    BOAKD 

Limitation  on  administrative  and 
nonadministrative  expenses 
Included  In  the  expeiises  of  any  functions 
of  supervision  which  shall  be  considered  as 
nonadministrative  expenses,  as  stated  in  the 
third  proviso  under  this  head  In  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  Appropriations  Act.  1966.  are 
expenses  necessary  Jor  special  studies  of  the 
savings  and  :oa.i  Industry  to  be  completed 
by  December  31,  1968,  including  services  as 
authorized  by  section  18  of  the  Act  of  August 
2,  1946  (6  U.S.C.  55a),  which  may  be  of  any 
duration  not  beyond  such  completion  date. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mabon  moves  that  the  Souse  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  9  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  prt^oeed  insert  the  following: 

FIDBIAI.    HOMK    LOAN    BANK    BOAKO 

Limitation    on    administrative  and 

Tumadministrative  expenses 

Included  In  the  expenses  of  any  functions 

of  supervision  which  shall  be  considered  as 

nonadmlnlctratlTe  ezpensM,  as  stated  in  the 


third  proviso  under  this  head  In  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  Appropriations  Act.  1966,  are 
expenses  (not  to  exceed  $500,000)  necessary 
for  special  studies  of  the  savings  and  loan 
industry  to  be  completed  by  December  31, 
1968,  Including  services  as  authorized  by 
secUon  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (6 
C5.C.  56a) ,  which  may  be  of  any  duration 
not  beyond  such  completion  date. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

omcs  or  TERarroaizs 
Administration  of  territories 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Adminis- 
tration of  Territories",  $2,500,000,  to  remain 
available  imtll  expended. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
ficm  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  14  and  conctir  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SENATE 

Contingent  expenses  of  the  Senate 
Inquiries  and  Investigations 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Inquiries 
and  investigations",  $200,000. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  25  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed,  insert  the  following: 

SENATX 

For  payment  to  Mary  L.  McNamara,  widow 
of  Patrick  V.  McNamara,  late  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Michigan,  $30,000. 

Contingent  expenses  of  the  Senate 
Inquiries  and  Investigations 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Inquiries 
and  Investigations".  $200,000. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

(28)     BTJBEATT    OF   KECLAMATION 

Upper  Colorado  River  storage  project 
Pw  an  additional  amount  for  "Vpptt 
Colorado  River  Basin  fund",  $1,400,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  to  be  de- 
rt»«l  by  transfer  from  the  appropriation 
"Loan  program".  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oBer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
Ww  Senate  numbered  28  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  win  re- 
port the  next  amendment  In  disagree- 
ment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  30:  Page  17,  line 
20,  strike  out  the  following: 

"In  addition  to  the  amount  heretofore 
made  available  In  the  appropriation  under 
this  head  for  the  current  fiscal  year  for  com- 
pensation and  expenses  of  witnesses  (In- 
cluding expert  witnesses) ,  not  to  exceed 
$25,000  shall  be  available  tn  such  appropria- 
tion for  such  compensation  and  expenses." 

And  insert  In  lieu  thereof : 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Fees  and 
expenses'.  Including  not  to  exceed  $25,000  for 
compensation  and  expenses  of  witnesses  (In- 
cluding exp>ert  witnesses).  $200,000,  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  appropriation 
for  'Salaries  and  expenses,  general  legal  ac- 
tivities', fiscal  year  1966." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mabon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  30  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  31:  Page  18,  line 
17: 

"I9S7    ALASKA   CENTKNNIAL 

"For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Alaska  Centennial  Act  of 
1966,  Including  administrative  expenses,  to 
remain  available  unUl  June  30.  1968.  $4,600,- 
000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $4,000,000  shall 
be  available  for  grants  to  the  State  of  Alaska, 
and  not  to  exceed  $600,000  shall  be  available 
for  appropriate  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  ceremonies  and  exhibits  which  are 
a  part  of  the  Centennial  celebration." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  31  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  to  consider  en  bloc 
the  amendments  numbered  4C  through 
51. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendments  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  40:  Page  30.  line  24: 
"to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  appro- 
priation for  'Registration  and  voting  statis- 
tics', Bureau  of  the  Census,  fiscal  year  1966;". 

Senate  amendment  No.  41 :  Page  31,  line  4: 
"to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  appro- 
priation for  'Registration  and  voting  statis- 
tics'. Bureau  of  the  Census,  fiscal  year  1966:". 

Senate  amendment  No.  42:  Page  31,  line  6: 
"to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  appro- 
priation for  'Registration  and  voting  statis- 
tics', fiscal  year  1966:". 

Senate  amendment  No.  43:  Page  31.  line  12: 
",  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  appro- 
priation for  'Registration  and  voting  statis- 
tics', fiscal  year  1966;". 

Senate  amendment  No.  44:  Page  31,  line  16 : 
"to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  appro- 
priation for  'Registration  and  voting  statis- 
tics,' Bureau  of  the  Census,  fiscal  year  1966:". 

Senate  amendment  No.  45:  Page  31.  line  20: 
"to  be  derived  by  transfer  frcon  the  appro- 
priation for  'Registration  and  voting  statis- 
tics'. Bureau  of  the  Census,  fiscal  year  1966,". 


Senate  amendment  No.  46 :  Page  32,  line  1 : 
"to  be  dulved  by  transfer  from  the  appro- 
priation for  'Registration  and  voting  statis- 
tics'. Bureau  of  the  Census,  fiscal  year  1966, 
of  which  $33,400  may  be  advanced  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs;". 

Senate  amendment  No.  47:  Page  32,  line  7: 
"to  be  derived  by  transfer  fnxn  the  appro- 
priation for  'Registration  and  voting  statis- 
tics'. Bureau  of  the  Census,  fiscal  year  1966;". 

Senate  amendment  No.  48 :  Page  32,  line  13 : 
"to  be  derived  by  tran-sfer  from  the  appro- 
priation for  'Registration  and  votmg  statis- 
tics'. Bureau  of  the  Census,  fiscal  year  1966;". 

Senate  amendment  No.  49 :  Page  32.  line  17: 
"of  which  $754,000  is  to  be  derived  by  trans- 
fer from  the  appropriation  for  'Reg^tratlon 
and  voting  statistics'.  Bureau  of  the  Censtis, 
fiscal  year  1966;". 

Senate  amendment  No.  60:  Page  33.  line 
2 :  "to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  appro- 
priation for  'Registration  and  voting  statis- 
tics'. Bureau  of  the  Census,  fiscal  year  1966, 
of  which  $200,000  is  for  administrative". 

Senate  amendment  No.  51:  Page  33,  line  7: 
"to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  appro- 
priation for  'Registration  and  voting  statis- 
tics'. Bureau  of  the  Census,  fiscal  year 
1966;". 

Mr.  MAHON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mabon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  40.  41,  42.  43,  44,  45,  46. 
47.  48.  49,  50,  and  61,  and  concur  therein.   - 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  62:  Page  34.  line 
18: 

"asuinistkattvx    p«oVision 

"The  limitation  contained  In  section  606  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Act,  1968.  on  the  funds  available  for  the  op- 
eration of  overseas  dependents  schools  la 
hereby  Increased  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
meet  Increased  pay  costs  authorized  by  Pub- 
lic Lav  89-391". 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  followi: 

Mr.  Maron  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  52  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  severjj 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


INDEPENDENT      OFFICES      APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1967 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  (H.R.  14921)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  simdry  Independ- 
ent executive  bureaus,  boards,  commis- 
sions, corporations,  agencies,  offices,  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purpoees: 
and  pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  genersil  de- 
bate be  limited  to  3  hours,  one-half  of 
the  time  to  be  controUed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Johm] 
and  one-half  by  myself. 
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The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to         The  public   viewers   and   listeners   of     Appropriation  for  1966  (not 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten-     television  and  radio;  realiaUc).... $i6  413  gsg  gj-j 

^^-  The  buyers  of  stocks  and  securities  on     Budget  for  I067  (on  com-        '       ' 

There  was  no  objection.  the  open  market;  and  parable   basis).. 14.3i9.e11  asi 

T:.e  SPEAKER      The  question  l8  on  The  users  of  gas  and  electricity,  among     ^'ii,„','**'"*="°°   ""^^   •^00 

ihe  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from    others  "j^.  »"iuius        million) 14.013.799.000 

Ten 'lessee  'Tn.4_' 1.411    »»     ^t.   1                                         Cut  (urban  renewal  not  In- 

4., '„  r;                       ^  ,  This  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  concerns  the        eluded)                                 2  100  rrq  <««» 

The  .-notion  wa.s  agreed  to.  growth  of  our  cities;    the  health  and        "™*°'- — " 2.399.659.300 

i.v  THE  COMMITTEE  or  THE  WHOLE  housiiig  of  OUT  ciUzcns;  the  safety  and        ^  would  point  out  further  that  there 

Accordingly,    the   House   resolved   It-  protection  of  our  families  in  civil  de-     *^^  ^"^  ^^^  items  of  appropriations  con- 

self  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  fense.                                                                  tained  in  the  bill;   and  that  in  63  in- 

House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  I'^ls  bill  provides  an  umbrella  of  pro-     stances  the  amounts  are  below  the  cur- 

consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  14921.  with  tection  over  virtually  all  dimensions  of     ^®"'  budget  for  those  line  items. 

Mr  BoLLiNG  in  the  chair.  American  life.    For  example:                             I"  "o  instance  does  the  bill  exceed  the 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill.  The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  the     budget  request. 

By  unaiumous  consent,  the  first  read-  Civil    Aeronautics    Board    protect    the        ^  repeat — in  no  instance  does  the  bill 

ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with.  American  people  by  regulating  airline     recommend  amounts  in  excess  of  budg- 

The  CHAIRMAN      Under  the  unan-  and  alr-carrler  services,  promoting  air     ^^  requests. 

imous  consent  agreement  the  gentleman  safety  and  air  transportation,  as  well  as        While  some  of  the  annual  appropria- 

from  Tennessee  iMr  Evins]  will  be  rec-  assisting  in  construction  and  operation     tions  bills  which  we  have  recently  con- 

ogni^ed   for  I'a   hours  and  the  gentle-  of  the  Nation's  airports.                                 sidered  exceed  the  budget — it  may  be 

man  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]  The    Federal    Communications   Com-     refreshing   that   this  bill   is  below  the 

will  be  recognized  for  1  \^  hours.  mission  regulates  and  supervises  the  ra-     President's  budget  requests. 

The  Cha'r  recoRnizes  the  gentleman  dio  and  television  industry  in  an  effort        I  would  point  out.  in  this  same  vein 

from  Tennessee  [Mr  EvinsI.  to  insure  that  these  media  will  be  op-     that  President  Johnson  has  sent  direc-' 

Mr  EVIxN'S  of  Tennessee.    Mr,  Chair-  erated  In  the  public  interest.                          tives— guidelines  to  all  the  agencies  dl- 

man,  I  yield  myself  10  minutes.  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Coxa-     recting  them  to  hold  down  expenditures 

Mr  Chairman,  as  we  begin  consldera-  mission  regulates  the  sale  of  stocks  and        In  the  main,  these  agencies  have  pre- 

tlon  of  this  billT  the  independent  offices  securities  in  the  open  market.     Pull  dis-     sented    tight    budgets     And    we    have 

appropriation  bill  of  1967,  I  want  to  take  closure  is  required  in  the  public  inter-     tightened  them  still  further 

a  moment  to   pay  a  brief   but  sincere  est                                                                      I  can  assure  you  that  this  independent 

tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  late  col-  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shields     offices  appropriation  bill  for  1967reDre 

league  and  beloved  friend,  tlie  gentleman  consumers   from   unfair    and   deceptive     sents  a  bedrock  budget 

from  Texas.  Albert  Thoma.s— the  long-  ^^ade  practices  and  fraud  in  the  market-        Mr  Chairman  time'  will  not  nermit  « 

time  chairman  of  this  subcommittee.  Place.                                                               deSed  discusSon  of  I     thP  ff!.^c.n 

This  is  the  first  time  this  bill  has  been  The  General  Accounting  Office  keeps    tl^bni.    Our  Committee  Is  readrai^S 

presented  for  more  than  a  decade  that  an  eagle  eye  on  the  operations  of  our     willing  to  give  every  Member  all  the  in 

u  was  not  presented  by  Albert  Thomas.  Governmen^-ln  fiscal  matters-to  as-     formation  needed  on  any  item  in  the  bill 

He  was  a  great  chairman  and  a  great  sure  adherence  to  law  in  the  public  in-        However  I  do  want  tn  hiehn^hf  Jmp 

leader  and  we  all  miss  him.  terest.  as  directed  by  Congress.                      of  thrSrger  iWlm  the  bUl 

Let  me  also  pay  a  tribute  to  my  col-  Appropriations  for  the  Veterans'  Ad-  „.^ 
leagues  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Inde-  ministration  carried  in  this  bill  provide  ^  raoraAi.  aviation  agency 
pendent  Offices  Appropriations— the  ded-  for  the  greatest  veterans'  benefit  program  .  ^  *°*^'  amount  recommended  in  the 
Icated.  hard-working  colleagues  who  Of  any  nation  In  the  world.  "^^  ^°^  ^®  Federal  Aviation  Agency  is 
have  contributed  lmmen.sely  to  the  dia-  These  Include  education  and  training  ^^01831.500.  This  is  a  reduction  of 
cussions.  the  deliberations,  and  the  de-  housing,  homeownershlp  insurance'  *°'15^-500  from  the  budget  estimate— 
cisionmaking  necessarj-  to  bring  this  bill  compensations  and  pensions,  hospital  *"°  ^"  increase  of  $38,921,000  over  1966. 
to  the  floor  I  refer  to  my  colleagues,  the  and  medical  care.  '  However,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  re- 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Under  this  bill,  in  appropriations  for  ^^ctions  have  been  made  in  all  programs 
Bola.nd:  the  genUeman  from  Illinois  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad-  °^ 'h*"  ^^A  with  the  exception  of  the  su- 
IMr.  Shipley]  ;  the  genUeman  from  Con-  ministration  we  are  continuing  the  ex-  P^^'sonic  transport  program  which  I  will 
necticut  Mr.  Giaimo].  and  the  ranking  citing  programs  of  space  exploration  ^^^^^  '"  "^o^e  detail  in  a  moment. 
minority  member  of  our  committee,  the  with  its  vast  new  gains  In  knowledge  and  "^^^^  committee  has  been  providing 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  the  tremendous  •spinoff"  in  industrial  ^^^^"ce  funding  for  grants  and  aids  to 
Jonas  1;  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  growth  and  scientific  development  airports  for  our  States  and  municipall- 
Mixshall;;    and    the    gentleman    from  Under  this  bill  we  are  funding  the     *^es  on  a  matching  basis  for  a  number  of 

'^  T'i?"^^^^'  ^"°°^s^-  broad  range  of  programs  of  the  newly  ^^f", 

1  n.s  bill  represents  a  consensus  of  the  created    Department    of    Housing    and  Last  year  we  appropriated  $71  million 

views    of    all   ot    the   members   of  our  Urban       Development^programs       to  ^"  advanced  funding  for  this  purpose. 

committee  strengthen  and  rebuild  our  cities  and  T^^  ^"^««'  proposed  to  rescind  $21  mil- 

A.!  .egisiation  is  a  compromise.    This  towns  and  communities  across  this  great  "°"  °^  '^^  amount.    However,  we  have 

process  of  reaching  a  consensus  is,  as  aU  Nation.  ^°^  "la^e  this  cutback.    The  funds  are 

of  you  know,  at  t^ie  heart  of  our  legisla-  '                 totals  being  held  and  retained  where  grants  for 

tive  process     It  is  from  this  crucible  of  our  committee  con«:idPrprf  hi.rt.Tof  «,»fi  airport   construction   can   be   made  as 

debate  and  compromise  and  discussion  rv^^  Steimr$14^l9  fiii^fl?  ^  ^^^^^^d- 

t^iBt  this  independent  ofHces  approprla-  ^!  coi^ittle  i,  r;«Ji;mPnrt<n.  »nrt  '^^'^   ^^   ^^^at  Interest  in   this  pro- 

Serauon'  ''''  '"^  ^"""  '''  '''''  "^"-     the'^bfll^aSs'S  app'^Son  SUng    STn^t^'   *'^    recommended   cutback 
sioeration  ^^^  .'j^    v      -    "  i*ji-i«ujs     has  not  been  made  in  this  instance. 

We  bnng  before  you  a  bill  that  was  ^    /       '  .^^^.^  .^.  „„^  ..      ...  With  further  references  to  the  funding 

unanimously  approved  by  our  subcom-  estates  by  $?o"5  8?2,2^  '"'  "^'  ^"^''  ?'  ^^^  ^T^^lf  '^'^^'^^  Program  we 

■    T  i»n«.f    La  >^«„»  ™1U        1.        ..  ^ave  made  the  decision  to  go  forward  in 

sioNincANT  Biui  rt„;t[!^!;;:^„  *!!.°J?^*  ^^«*'l?ii'*'  ^^s  important  field.     The  Nation  must 

This  a^  a  significant   bUl-an  essen-  '^"^^^^hI!!       ^^^L^^f"  111°  "*"*°"-  move  forward  in  this  phase  of  aviationlf 

tlai  bill  m  terms  of  vital  programs  and  „n^™?l?I!.'  5?^  ""^  ^  $373  059.300  it  is  to  remain  competitive  with  other 

services  provided  for  our  people.  Z  current^S^r  ^^  appropriations  for  nations  and  maintain  the  lead  In  avia- 

The  various  regulatory  agencies  fund-  "'^  '^"'^'^^"^  ^^^  tion  for  the  United  States, 

ed  under  this  bill  serve  to  protect  the  cxrrs  and  .eductions  we  must  not  march  up  the  hill  and 

Tr«vPUrfi'^T^".       T""^'  Z^^'f-  .         ®°'  "^^  ^^®  "***«  significant  cuts  and    back  down  the  hill.    We  must  continue 
Travelers  in  the  air  and  on  the  land;     reductions.  funding  this  program 
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We  are  entering  the  third  phase  of  the 
research  and  development  of  the  super- 
sonic transport.  There  are  now  two  en- 
gine contractors — General  Electric  and 
Pratt  b  Whitney — and  two  airframe  con- 
tractors— Boeing  and  Lockheed — cur- 
rently engaged  in  the  design  competition 
phase. 

Midway  through  fiscal  1967,  a  detailed 
evaluation  will  be  conducted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  one  engine  and  one  air- 
frame contractor  to  construct  a  prototype 
aircraft  of  a  single  design. 

This  prototype  will  be  flight-tested  for 
approximately  100  hours.  The  super- 
sonic transport  will  be  the  largest  and 
the  fastest  aircraft  ever  built,  and  will 
serve  to  keep  our  Nation  ahead  in  the 
field  of  aviation. 

OENEBAL   SEBVICES   ADMINISTRATION 

Another  major  Item  in  the  budget  In- 
cludes funds  for  the  General  Services 
Administration.  We  are  recommending 
$553,890,000.  which  is  a  reduction  of  $74,- 
610,000  in  the  budget  estimate,  and  a  re- 
duction of  $34,441,250  from  appropria- 
tions for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  major  reductions  have  been  made 
in  the  GSA  construction  program.  We 
consider  36  proposals  for  construction  of 
public  buildings  and  we  recommend 
$101,565,000  for  32  projects  throughout 
the  country. 

The  committee  has  not  approved,  at 
this  time,  four  projects  proposed  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area. 

These  include  the  FBI  Building,  the 
Tax  Court,  the  Labor  Department  Btiild- 
Ing.  and  the  Secret  Service  Training 
Center  in  BeltsvlUe,  Md. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  we  are 
building  a  new  FBI  Building  at  this 
time— the  FBI  Academy  at  Quantlco,  Va. 
This  bUl  includes  $13,059,000  to  com- 
plete construction  of  this  facility.  The 
committee  did  not  think  it  wise  and 
prudent  to  proceed  with  construction  of 
two  FBI  buildings  simultaneously. 

In  addition,  there  continues  to  be  some 
question  about  the  design  and  site  loca- 
tion of  the  second  FBI  building. 

There  also  continues  to  be  some  con- 
cern about  the  best  method  of  construct- 
ing the  Labor  Department  Building. 
Our  committee  heard  testimony  from 
owners  of  the  property  where  the  pro- 
posed new  building  will  be  constructed. 
The  owner-contractor  proposes  to  build 
this  building  on  a  lease  basis.  At  the 
end  of  a  designated  period  the  building 
would  be  donated  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  this  proposal. 

Our  committee  also  has  denied  funds 
for  construction  of  the  Tax  Court  at  this 
time  and  the  Secret  Service  Training 
Center  in  Beltsvllle.  Md..  as  it  was  felt 
that  these  projects  could  be  deferred 
another  year. 

We  are  recommending  $11,694,000  for 
otes  and  expenses  for  future  building 
projects  construction. 

A  Federal  building  project,  which  Is 
needed,  is  not  now  authorized  for  Ox- 
ford. Miss.  From  information  supplied 
my  committee,  a  building  for  Oxford  is 
Usted  among  the  first  to  be  considered 
for  appropriation  when  a  general  au- 
raorlzatlon  bUl  is  passed  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee. 


The  present  building  at  Oxford,  I  am 
advised,  Is  about  85  years  old  and  wholly 
inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  Federal 
court.  The  General  Services  Admin- 
istration should  proceed — and  is  urged 
to  proceed — 'With  a  survey  for  an  ade- 
quate site  for  a  new  building  with  some 
of  the  funds  appropriated. 

NASA 

For  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  the  committee 
considered  budget  estimates  totaling 
$5,012  mUlion. 

The  committee  is  reoommendlng  $4,950 
miUion — a  reduction  of  $62  million  from 
the  request  for  fiscal  1967 — and  $225  mil- 
lion less  than  the  funding  for  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  long  been  decided 
that  the  space  program  should  be  f  imded 
at  a  rate  of  approximately  $5  billion  a 
year. 

We  should  not  have  great  peaks  and 
valleys  in  funding  this  program — but  on 
an  orderly  basis. 

We  must  continue  to  provide  funding 
on  a  constant  consistent  basis. 

The  ciurent  funding — here  proposed — 
will  enable  NASA  to  move  forward  in 
an  orderly,  logical,  planned  program  of 
space  exploration — efficiently  and  with- 
out waste. 

As  we  all  know,  the  groundwork  for 
extensive  space  travel  is  being  laid  by 
the  programs  we  are  fimding  todajr. 
And  just  as  important:  the  foundation 
is  being  laid  for  mastery  of  space.  This 
is  also  most  important — Important  to 
our  national  defense. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the 
days  of  sputnik  when  there  was  great 
national  concern  about  our  lag  in  the 
bid  for  control  of  outer  space. 

There  was  concern  for  our  Nation's 
security. 

Today  we  are  all  proud  of  our  great 
space  team — our  courageous  and  skilled 
astronauts.  They  have  captured  the 
Imagination  of  most  of  the  world — as 
well  as  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen. 

I  want  to  report  in  summary  that 
NASA  teams  have  successfully  launched 
100  unmanned  space  flights — we  have 
successfully  launched  12  manned  flights. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  47  im- 
manned  flights  that,  while  not  com- 
pletely successful,  have  supplied  some 
information  of  value  to  the  space  pro- 
gram. 

We  have  now  advanced  from  the  Mer- 
cury program,  with  its  startled  monkeys 
hurtling  through  space,  well  into  the 
Gemini  program,  and  early  in  the 
Apollo  program,  with  giant  Saturn  I  and 
Saturn  V  rockets  waiting  in  the  wings  to 
be  launched,  and  to  play  their  dramatic 
roles  in  further  advances  In  space  ex- 
ploration. 

We  are  approaching  the  phase  that 
will  involve  manned  limar  landings. 

The  committee  has  been  Informed  that 
in  most  respects  our  space  program  is 
second  to  none.  It  may  be  that  the  So- 
viets surpass  us  in  rocket  power  and 
thrust — one  phase  only. 

While  we  have  made  gains — gains  In 
which  we  are  all  proud — we  certainly 
must  not  rest  on  our  laurels.  We  must 
go  forward  with  this  program. 


And  so  our  committee  recommends  al- 
most the  full  funding  of  NASA's  research 
and  developm«it  program.  The  reduc- 
tions recommended  are  in  the  construc- 
tion of  new  facilities  and  in  administra- 
tive costs. 

The  budget  estimate  called  for  $101,- 
500,000  for  construction  of  new  facili- 
ties. We  are  recommending  only  $75 
million. 

This  is  a  reduction  and  cutback  of 
$26,500,000  from  the  budget  request. 

We  have  not  denied  any  specific  proj- 
ect. However,  as  the  report  states,  the 
committee  is  not  impressed  with  the  im- 
mediate necessity  of  funding  all  of  pro- 
posed construction  projects  at  this  time. 
Some  of  these  facilities  relate  to  opera- 
tions after  accomplishment  of  manned 
lunar  landings.  We  feel  that  projects 
In  that  category  can  be  deferred.  We 
leave  to  NASA  the  selection  of  construc- 
tion priorities. 

The  reductions  we  have  made  will  not 
delay  progress. 

There  are  simply  projects  which  the 
committee  believes  are  not  of  the  high- 
est urgency. 

Reductions  in  this  program  are  recom- 
mended as  follows:  $1,6  million  reduction 
and  cutback  in  research  and  develop- 
ment— leaving  a  total  of  $4,245,000,000 
which  the  committee  feels  is  sufficient  for 
the  next  fiscal  year;  $26,500,000  was  cut 
from  the  requests  for  financing  construc- 
tion of  new  facilities,  as  mentioned  pre- 
viously, leaving  a  total  construction 
budget  of  $75  million;  $33,900,000  was 
cut  from  the  request  for  administrative 
expenses,  leaving  a  total  of  $630  million 
for  administration  and  for  operation  of 
research  centers  and  other  offices  and 
installations. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  H0T7SING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

This  is  the  first  budget  for  the  Cabinet- 
level  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

The  new  Department  currently  is  un- 
dergoing reorganization  and  extensive 
consolidations  of  functions  are  under- 
way. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1965  the  Congress  added  many  addi- 
tional functions  to  the  new  Department. 

This  new  Etepartment  has  a  large 
budget — and  larger  budgets  can  be  ex- 
pected. 

The  committee  considered  budget  esti- 
mates totaling  $710,488,000. 

The  committee  recommends  $635,085.- 
000 — a  reduction  and  cutback  of  $75,- 
403,000. 

This  Department  has  a  wide  diversity 
of  programs — urban  planning,  urban  re- 
newal, public  housing,  college  housing, 
rent  supplements,  mass  transportation, 
neighborhood  facilities  grants,  open- 
space  land  grants  and  urban  beautifica- 
tion,  grants  for  water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties, and  public  facility  loans,  among 
others. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  this 
Department  has  33  programs — includinji 
18  new  or  expanded  programs  added  by 
the  Housing  Act  of  1965,  In  addition. 
12  studies  are  proposed  tn  this  bill. 

The  creation  of  this  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Is  In 
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Itself  a  recognition  of  the  tremendous 
change  taking  place  in  our  country  as 
the  country-  grows  increasingly  concen- 
trated and  urban. 

We  need  to  recognize  the  need  for 
broad-based  development — for  a  bal- 
anced development  in  both  our  big  cities 
and  small  towris  in  America 

Secretary  Weaver  has  assured  me  that 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  development 
of  both  of  these  sectors  of  our  great  Na- 
tion— Big  City  America  aiid  Small  Town 
America. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  tins  bill  does 
not  Include  appropriations  for  urbai^.  re- 
newal grants  as  no  funds  were  requested. 
This  program  is  being  funded  by  direct 
appropriations  on  a  2-year  basis  Fluids 
are  available  for  grants  for  the  current 
year.  We  anticipate  consideration  of  a 
supplemental  request  for  lu-ban  renewal 
funding  later  this  year. 

The  committee  recommends  $30  mil- 
lion for  grants  to  States  and  municipal- 
ities and  small  commimlties  to  help  fi- 
nance surveys  and  urban  renewal  plan- 
ning 

T^ie  program  of  public  works  planning 
advances  provides  interest-free  advances 
to  States  and  local  public  agencies  for 
plannmg  public  works  projects. 

We  are  recommending  funds  for  a 
number  of  studies,  includliig  housing  and 
building  codes  studies,  tax  policies,  and 
also  urban  housing  studies. 

In  addition,  we  are  recommending  $17 
million  for  neighborho<xi  facilities  grants 
and  $55  million  for  grants  to  States  and 
local  governments  and  agencies  for  ac- 
quisition of  land  In  urban  areas  for  parks, 
recreation,  and  urban  beautiflcatlon. 

We  are  recommending  an  appropria- 
tion of  $100  million  for  water  and  sewer 
grants — the  full  budget  request  and  esti- 
mate 

Thefe  grants  finance  the  cost  of  con- 
.<;tructlon  of  water  and  fiova^e  facilities 
on  a  .SO-50  matchine:  basi."  There  Is  a 
great  demand  for  thi.5  program  a.s  cities 
and  towns  across  the  Nation  undertake 
basic  facility  improvements. 

rSDERAL     HorsiNO     ADMINISTRATION 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration— 
FHA  -is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  administering  the  rent  supplement 
program— as  well  as  25  active  FHA  mort- 
gage Insurance  programs 

Sixteen  percent  of  the  new  homes  con- 
structed In  America  are  Insured  under 
FHA 

Forty  percent  of  the  new  homes  in  the 

Nation,  that  sell  for  $17,500  or  less,  have 
bet^'.  n:\anced  through  FHA 

RENT  StTPPXKMB-NT  PaOCRAM 

The  budget  recommended  $35  million 
for  contracts  in  the  second  phase  of  the 
rent  supplement  program  The  budget 
also  recommended  $3  million  for  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  contract*. 

The  subcommittee  approved  $20  mil- 
lion for  contracts  and  $2  million  for 
payments. 

The  full  committee  struck  this  item 
out  of  the  bill.  Th*re  are  no  funds  In 
this  bill  for  the  rent  supplement  program. 
I  understand  an  amendment  will  be  of- 
fered to  restore  the  funds  for  the  rent 
supplement  progrsmi. 


RDBUC   HOTTKINO 

The  bill  would  provide  $250  million 
for  payment  of  annual  contribution  to 
local  public  housing  authorities — $10 
million  less  than  the  budget  estimate. 

There  are  630,310  public  housing  units 
to  the  United  States  with  more  than 
4,100  projects  under  management  by  the 
Public  Housing  Administration. 

Testimony  before  our  committee 
shows  that  there  certainly  exists  a  great 
need  for  public  housing,  as  well  as  the 
rent  supplement  program  to  help  Amer- 
icans mired  in  poverty  secure  decent 
home^  in  which  to  live. 

We  have  not  caught  up  on  the  housing 
needs  of  the  Nation. 

There  is  a  tremendous  Job  yet  to  be 
done. 

NATIONAL  SCXKNCX  roUNDATTON 


The  committee  considered  a  budget 

estimate  of  $525  million  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  The  bill  recom- 
mends an  appropriation  of  $479,999,000 — 
the  same  aunount  appropriated  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

This  stun  will  support  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  scientific  activities  ranging 
from  course  material  for  testing  science 
teachers  in  primary  and  secondary 
schools  to  support  of  the  research  of 
some  15,000  scientific  workers — Including 
some  of  our  most  renowned  scientists. 

The  recommended  appropriation  would 
also  provide  for  operation  and  develoi>- 
ment  of  four  national  research  centers. 
The  National  Science  Foimdatlon  Is 
extending  its  grants  and  aids  to  a  greater 
degree  to  smaller  institutions  for  various 
scientific  courses  and  studies.  This  Is  an 
encouraging  trend. 

The  subcommittee  recommended — and 
the  full  committee  approved — we  are 
deferring  of  ftirther  appropriations  for 
Project  Mohole  at  this  time.  This  is  a 
very  costly  project  with  marginal  and 
questionable  benefits — a  project  of  low 
priority. 

In  view  of  the  world  situation  and  the 
pressures  and  demands  on  our  budget — 
priority  fimdlng — the  committee  feels 
that  this  is  not  the  time  to  expend  huge 
sioms  of  money  to  dig  a  hole. 

The  cost  of  the  Mohole  project  has 
alretwly  greatly  exceeded  the  original  es- 
timate and  promises  to  increase  still  fur- 
ther. Current  estimates  are  that  the 
Mohole  project  will  cost  somewhere  be- 
tween $80  and  $115  million. 

Over  a  period  of  the  next  two  or  three 
decades  the  cost  would  be  over  half  a 
billion  dollars.  No  funds  are  Included 
In  the  bill  for  the  Mohole  project. 

Certainly  this  is  one  project  that  can 
be  deferred. 

CTVn.  DETENSX 

We  are  all  concerned  with  civil  defense. 

I  want  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  are  making  great  strides  and  tremen- 
dous progress  In  our  civil  defense  pro- 
gram. 

We  are  funding  this  program  at  a 
consistent  level. 

The  budget  request  was  for  $133,400,- 
000.  The  committee  ai:q)roved  $101, 100,- 
000 — a  reduction  of  about  $32  million. 

This,  as  I  pointed  out.  Is  In  line  with 
appropriations  for  prior  years. 


Let  me  cite  some  tangible  results 
achieved  to  date  in  the  civil  defense 
program. 

For  example,  we  have  143  million  shel- 
ter spaces  marked. 

A  total  of  70.800  facilities  have  been 
stocked  with  supplies  sufficient  to  provide 
food  for  65  million  people  for  8  days. 

A  total  of  56,800  radiological  monitor, 
ing  stations  with  trained  monitors  have 
been  set  up. 

A  warning  system  has  been  established 
with  1,000  contacts  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

Civil  defense  has  established  2,000 
emergency  operating  centers  and  an 
emergency  broadcasting  system  of  2,000 
stations  across  the  country.  Five  hun- 
dred and  forty  of  these  have  emergency 
power  sources. 

Our  stockpile  of  medical  supplies  totals 
$200  million — including  2,500  portable 
disaster  hospitals  of  200  beds  each. 

Pour  thousand  communities  in  50 
States  have  an  organized  and  ongoing 
civil  defense  program — covering  about 
80  percent  of  our  population. 

Thirty  separate  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment are  concerned  with  civil  defense. 

So  It  is  apparent  that  this  program  of 
civil  defense  has  come  a  long  way.  It  is 
apparent  that  we  have  a  strong,  broad 
base  upon  which  to  continue  to  build  for 
the  future. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  that  civil  defense  is  well  fu.nded. 

EXBCOTIVS    OFFICS    OF    THE    PRSSIDENT 
NATIONAL      AKRONAOTICS      AND      SPACE     COUNCn. 

The  function  served  by  this  Council 
headed  by  the  Vice  President  is  to  ad- 
vise and  assist  the  President,  as  he  may 
request,  in  matters  relating  to  programs 
and  policies  of  the  United  States  in  the 
fields  of  aeronautics  and  space.  The 
committee  recommends  the  budget  esti- 
mate of  $525,000  to  provide  a  small  staff 
for  this  purpose. 

OrnCE     OF     EMEBCENCT     PLANNING 

The  committee  considered  a  budget 
estimate  of  $5,096,000  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  this  Office  for  a  staff  to  advise 
and  assist  the  President  in  the  direction 
of  nonmilitary  defense  programs  of  the 
United  States.  The  committee  recom- 
mends $4,700,000,  which  Is  $396,000  less 
than  the  amount  requested. 

The  budget  estimate  for  telecommuni- 
cations is  $2,270,000  and  the  committee 
recommends  $1,500,000.  An  overall  re- 
duction of  $770,000  is  recommended  In 
the  bill. 

The  bill  contains  $4,450,000  for  civil 
defense  and  defense  mobilization  func- 
tions performed  by  nine  Federal  agencies 
under  delegations  of  authority  from  the 
President.  This  is  $371,000  less  than  the 
budget  estimate  and  $1,000  below  the 
current  appropriation  level. 

OFFICE    OF    SCtENCE    AND    TKCHNOLOCT 

This  Office  provides  advice  and  assist- 
ance to  the  President  in  developing  poli- 
cies and  evaluating  matters  related  to 
science  and  tj'chnology.  The  budget  con- 
tains $1.360  000  for  this  purpose.  The 
committee  ha.s  approved  the  sum  of  $1.- 
200,000.  This  Is  $130,000  more  than  the 
current  year  and  $160,000  less  than  the 
budget  estimate. 


FTTND6    APPBOPUATB)    TO    THE    PHCSIBKNT 
OISASTSB     KKLIEF 

The  budget  estimate  of  $15  million  to 
replenish  the  President's  emergency 
disaster  relief  fund  is  recommended. 
The  amount  Is  substantially  less  than  the 
$120  million  provided  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  due  to  a  number  of  declared  disas- 
ters of  unusual  severity.  Should  this 
experience  reoccur  in  1967  additional 
funds  will  be  required. 

INDEPENDENT     OFFICES 
APPALACHUN     REGIONAL     COMMISSION 

An  appropriation  of  $1  million  is 
recommended  for  salaries  and  expenses 
of  this  Commission  for  1967  to  wmtinue 
the  preparation  of  plans  and  services  re- 
lated to  regional  economic  development 
of  the  12-State  Appalachian  area.  The 
Commission  is  composed  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  these  States  or  their  represent- 
atives and  a  Federal  Cochairman  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  amount 
approved  is  $110,000  less  than  the  budget 
estimate  and  $128,000  less  than  current 
year  obligations. 

This  should  be  adequate  to  continue 
the  excellent  progress  of  the  new  and 
Important  work  of  this  Comn:iission. 

CIVIL   AEXONAtmCS  BOARD 

The  committee  considered  a  budget 
estimate  of  $12,222,291  for  salaries  and 
expenses  of  the  Board  In  1967  and  rec- 
ommends $11,600,000.  This  Is  a  reduc- 
tion of  $622,291  from  the  amount  re- 
quested and  an  Increase  of  $437,250  over 
1966. 

An  appropriation  of  $63,500,000  Is  in- 
cluded for  airline  subsidy  pajTnents  In- 
stead of  $67  million  as  proposed  In  the 
budget.  Funds  in  the  bill  reflect  a  re- 
duction of  $17,670,000  from  the  funding 
level  of  1966.  The  Increasingly  favor- 
able earnings  position  of  the  airline  in- 
dustry occasioned  by  the  rapid  growth 
of  passenger  traffic  provides  substantial 
possibilities  for  subsidy  reductions. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

The  budget  estimate  proposes  $28,332,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  committee  recommends 
$27,500,000,  an  Increase  of  $628,800  over 
1966  and  $832,000  less  than  the  budget 
estimate.  The  Commission  proposes  to 
finance  all  administrative  expenses  of 
Insurance,  health  benefits,  and  retire- 
ment programs  from  the  appropriate 
trust  funds  within  a  single  administra- 
tive expense  limitation.  This  will  per- 
mit slmphfication  of  administration  and 
will  finance  administrative  costs  of  the 
retirement  program  out  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  and  disability  tnist  fund 
In  a  manner  similar  to  arrsingements 
currently  applicable  to  employees'  life 
Insurance  and  health  benefits  programs. 
The  budget  proposes  the  transfer  of  not 
to  exceed  $6,160,000  and  the  committee 
has  approved  $6,100,000. 

FEDERAL  COMMtTNICATIONS  COMMiaSION 

The  $17,338,500  recommended  for  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  this  Commission  Is 
the  same  as  1966  and  Is  $181,500  less 
than  the  budget  estimate. 

This  Commission  Is  currently  investi- 
gating the  rate  structure  of  the  Amer- 
jcan  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.— a  most 
"OPortant  case. 


Revenues  paid  by  telephone  users  last 
year  alone  amounted  to  almost  $3.1  bil- 
lion. The  FCC  has  been  able  to  negoti- 
ate a  reduction  In  rates  of  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem applicable  to  night,  Saturday,  and 
Sunday  service  resulting  In  savings  to 
the  public  of  $100  million  annually.  A 
further  examination  and  investigation 
of  the  telephone  rate  structure  Is  con- 
tinuing by  this  Commission. 

FEDE&AL  ROME  LOAN  BANK  BOARD 

This  figency  operates  on  funds  raised 
from  Its  member  Institutions  which  it 
supervises  and  regulates.  We  have  ap- 
proved an  increased  limitation  on  funds 
for  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation. 

FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 

The  committee  considered  a  budget 
estimate  of  $14,288,000  for  salaries  and 
expenses  of  this  Commission  and  recom- 
mends $13,650,000  which  is  a  reduction 
of  $638,000.  With  the  precedent  now 
established  by  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision In  the  Permian  Basin  case,  the 
Commission  should  be  In  a  position  to 
proceed  more  expeditiously  in  Its  natural 
gas  rate  cases  In  the  public  Interest. 

FEDSRAL    THADE    COMMISBION 

For  the  FTC  we  are  recommending  an 
appropriation  of  $14  mUllon  for  fiscal 
year  1967.  This  Is  one  of  our  important 
regulatory  commissions  and  Its  fimctlons 
and  services  in  the  public  interest  must 
continue  imabated  and  unimpaired. 

OENXRAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 

The  committee  recommends  $48,500,000 
for  necessary  expenses  of  the  General 
Accoimtlng  Office  for  next  year.  This  is 
a  reduction  of  only  $300,000  In  the 
budget  estimate.  The  committee  has  no 
Intention  to  curtail  the  activities  of  this 
agency.  On  the  contrary,  it  desires  to 
give  the  new  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  every  support  he  needs  to 
aggressively  pursue  his  responsibilities. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  bill  carries  an  Expropriation  of 
$27,759,000  for  fiscal  year  1967  for 
salaries  and  expenses  of  this  Commission. 
This  Is  the  same  amount  as  the  budget 
estimate  and  represents  an  increase  of 
$219,000  over  the  appropriation  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

REN1BGOTTATION  BOARD 

An  appropriation  of  $2,477,000  Is  In- 
cluded In  the  bill  for  the  Renegotiation 
Board  as  proposed  In  the  budget.  This  Is 
$53,000  less  than  the  appropriation  for 
1966  and  will  provide  a  staffing  level 
slightly  below  that  of  the  current  fiscal 
year.  This  agency.  In  reviewing  Govern- 
ment contracts  In  excess  of  $1  million 
has  been  able  to  effect  refunds  and 
savings,  by  Board  proceedings  and 
by  voluntary  actions,  since  the  inception 
of  the  Board  totaling  some  $2,158,495,552 
which  sum  has  been  covered  Into  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

SKCummxs  akd  kechancx  commission 

The  bill  carries  an  appropriation  of 
$17,250,000  for  this  Commission,  which  Is 
a  reduction  of  $300,000  from  the  amount 
requested  for  1967.  Substantial  in- 
creases have  been  provided  in  recent 
years  for  this  Commission  and  the  com- 
mittee is  of  the  oplrUon  that  the  Com- 


mission should  reprogram  more  of  Its 
funds  into  critical  areas  of  higher  prior- 
ity work.  Including  the  Securities  Act 
amendments, 

SKLXCTTVX  SERVTCK  SYSTEM 

With  the  increased  activities  of  local 
draft  boards  and  the  Increased  niunber  of 
selectees  occasioned  by  the  Vietnam 
buildup,  the  committee  has  approved  the 
full  budget  estimate  of  $51,940,000  for 
operation  of  the  Selective  Service  System. 
While  the  number  of  draftees  continues 
to  be  debated,  it  Is  evident  at  this  time 
that  this  funding  wiD  be  required  in  1967. 

VrrSRANS'    ADMINISTRATION 

The  Veterans'  Administration  appro- 
priation represents  the  largest  item  in 
this  appropriation  bill.  The  funds  In 
the  bill  reflect  our  country's  continuing 
commitment  to  build  the  most  compre- 
hensive veterans'  benefits  program  In 
history. 

The  budget  proposed  an  appropria- 
tion for  all  programs  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  of  $5,959,024.000 — the 
bill  carries  an  appropriation  of  $5,957- 
307,000— a  reduction  of  only  $1,717,000. 

A  reduction  Is  recommended  In  only 
two  Items:  A  reduction  of  $217,000  In 
medical  administration  costs;  and  a  re- 
duction of  $1,500,000  in  grants  for  con- 
struction of  State  nursing  homes.  All 
other  programs  are  fully  funded. 

These  include  an  appropriation  of  $1,- 
265,437,000  for  veterans'  medical  care 
and  hospital  programs. 

An  appropriation  of  $4,374  million 
for  compensation  and  pensions. 

Our  recommendations  also  Include 
$42,400,00  for  readjustment  benefits. 

Increases  are  hicluded  in  the  bill  for 
veterans'  insurance  programs  and  re- 
search, among  other  benefits. 

I  should  point  out  that  this  bill— this 
appropriation — does  not  Include  funds 
with  which  to  implement  the  new  GI 
bill  enacted  Into  law  In  March  of  this 
year.  This  bill  created  4  million  new 
veterans  eligible  for  benefits. 

CONCLUSION 

These,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  some  of  the 
highlights  of  our  committee's  recom- 
mendations— In  this  independent  office 
appropriations  bill. 

It  Is  obvious  to  me  that  a  review  of 
programs  of  these  agencies.  Including  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, are  a  mirror  of  American 
life. 

They  reflect  many  of  our  coimtry's 
problems  and  underline  the  necessity  for 
providing  these  fimds  to  endeavor  to 
solve  them. 

They  reflect  many  facets  of  our  coun- 
try's progress. 

They  reflect  a  need  for  proper  regxila- 
tlon  to  protect  our  national  Interest  and 
the  public  Interest. 

A  great  American  of  the  last  century 
once  said,  and  I  quote: 

If  otir  Republic  were  blotted  from  the 
earth  and  from  the  memory  of  mankind, 
and  If  no  record  of  Ita  history  eurvlFed.  ex- 
cept *  copy  of  our  revenue  Uwa  and  our 
appropriations  blllg  for  a  single  year.  tb« 
political  philosopher  would  l)e  able  from 
these  materials  alone  to  reoonatruct  a  large 
l-mrt  of  our  history  and  aketcb  with  consid- 
erable accuracy  the  character  and  spirit  oX 
our  InBtltutlona. 
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Certainly  this  is  true  of  this,  the  inde- 
pendent offices  appropriations  bill  for 
1967 

This  bill  IS  a  catalog  of  progress.  It 
is  a  reflection  of  our  civilization.  It  is 
an  indicator  of  tomorrow. 

This  bill  reflects  an  often-quoted 
statement  of  Abraha.T.  Lincoln,  who 
said— and  I  quote 

The  leglUxnate  obj«ct  of  government  Is  to 
do  for  a  community  of  pe<jple  whatever  they 
ne«d   to   have   done — but   cannot   do   at   all. 


or  cannot  so  well  do  tot  themselves.  In  their 
separate  and  Individual  capacities. 

This  bill  reflects  the  thinking  of  Thom- 
as Jefferson,  who  said — and  I  quote: 

Th«  care  ot  human  ure  and  ba{>pLaee8  Is 
the  first  and  only  legitimate  object  of  good 

government. 

And  this  bUl  refieots  the  thinking  of 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  said — 
and  I  quote: 

If  ever  there  has  been  a  time  when  the 
full  force  and  strength  of  the  government 


of  the  people  should  be  mvistered  and  mo- 
bUlzed  for  the  services  of  the  people — that 
time  Is  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  serves  the  Na- 
tion's needs.  This  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  » 
vital  bill.  This  Is  a  bedrock  budget 
This  is  a  needed  and  essential  appro- 
priation. 

I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  general  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  in  the 
Record  a  summary  table  of  the  bill: 
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passed  the  House  for  1967 


Aaeacf  or  item 


.Vatioiui  Aeruii.iutii*  ind  ^pace  Council.. 

Otflce  ol  Eiii«r(!ency  I'lAiinmg .„ 

0(!ic«  ot  .''clence  ajid  Technology 

Olsaster  relief ' 

.\p[kii,M:huin  Ke^onul  Commission. .. ...... 

C'lvii  .\eroiuiutics  Board- „... . 

ClTl!  S«rv.o*  Commission , 

Federal  .\viation  Agency . 

Federal  L  'jnimuiiioitions  Coioinltsioa .. 

Federai  Home  Ix)An  Bank  Board 

Fe-leral  I'ower  Comnii.'wion ......... 

Fe"!i'r»;  Trmli'  (.'oiiuni-ssioii . .„....,.. .*.,. 

I  ientTai  Ai.'r>Miruing  (rfUf-     _ . 

Ueiicni!  -f'rvii'e?  A'liuir.istrstion    . 

IiU->'rv;.itt'  I  omr-.i'ri'e  ComiiiissKiri   

Nan  >n^,  Ai'ruri.iijth'S  and  .Space  .^dmloisttatlOIL.. 

National  capital  Housing  Authority 

Nttionai  Soienoc  Foundation 

Renegotiation  Board _ 

Set'urtU's  and  Eiil  ange  Commission . 

[jelfy  live  S.'rviie  Sysieins ...... 

Veteran*   Aiimmistruilon _.^.. 

Clvf:   !pfr!i5e    i-iOOj „  ... 

civ:;    U-'.-'L-p    riEWi 

lippiirt;-''    :   d  Hoa-^lnj;  and  Urban  Development.. 

:-■<■  iiT..  N:it;onai  .Mori,iaite  AJSSOclaUon 

K^-diTiI  ll'iu.«ing  Administration 


Appropriation , 
18M 


Tuta.  aniiiruiirUUiiiUi.. 


$525,000 

1(\  600,000 

1,070,000 

120. 000. 000 

Hl,ltS,OO0) 

92, 83-4, 750 

123,398,000 

862,810,500 

17,338,500 

•  (17,  SSI,  000) 

13.630,000 

13. 802, 600 

47, 436, 000 

188, 831. 250 

27,640.000 

8, 178, 000. 000 

49,000 

479, 997, 000 

2.530.000 

16, 442, 000 

61.  290, 000 

&  001,  236, 600 

106,780.000 

>  (»,  788, 400) 
2, 651,  aoe,  200 

>  (8, 800. 000) 
>  {»t.  180.000) 


Budget 
estimates.  18*7 


16^411,388,300 


$526,000 

12, 187, 000 

1,360.000 

15,000,000 

1,  iiaooo 

79,222,291 

128,999,000 

007,986.000 

17,520.000 

08,160,000) 

14, 288, 000 

14,009,000 

48,800,000 

628, 500, 000 

27, 759, 000 

6.012,000,000 

37,000 

625,000,000 

2,477,000 

17,550,000 

51, 940, 000 

5, 959,  034, 000 

133,400.000 

10, 430. 000 

710, 488, 000 

«  (»,  100, 000) 

^  Um.  360,000) 


Passed  the 
House 


14, 319, 611,  281 


$625,000 

10, 650, 000 

1,200,000 

15,000,000 

1,000,000 

75, 100, 000 

128, 160, 000 

901, 831, 500 

17,338,500 

(18, 160, 000) 

13,660,000 

14, 000, 000 

48,600,000 

553.890,000 

27, 759;  000 

4.960,000,000 

37,000 

479, 997, 000 

2, 477, 000 

17,250,000 

51,  940,  000 

6. 968. 807. 000 

101, 100, 000 

io,ooaooo 

637, 066, 000 

'(9.081,000) 

>  («j.  SOO.  000) 


Hoose  action  compared  with— 


Appropriation 
1966 


+$60,000 

+130,000 

- 106, 000, 000 

+  1,000,000 

-17,232,750 

+4,762,000 

+38,921,000 


(+*»,0(») 

+120,000 

+137,500 

+1, 065. 000 

-34, 441. 250 

+219.000 

-226.000,000 

-12,000 


-63,000 

+808,000 

-9.310,000 

-42  419.600 

-5.080,000 

+10, 000, 000 

-2, 014, 123, 200 

>  (+««/,  OOO) 

'  (+S.S»0.0O0) 


Budget 
estimates,  1967 


-$1,537,000 
-160,000 


-110,000 
-4,122,291 

-!»3»,000 
-6, 154.  MO 

-181.500 


-638.000 

-9,000 

-300,000 

-74,610,000 


-62,000,000 
-45,661,066" 


-300,000 


14,017,299,000    -2,396.059,300 


-217.000 

-32  300, 000 

-430,000 

-73.403.000 

'(-19.000) 

'  (-ISSO.O00) 


-302,312,291 


>  Obligation  or  prl'X  ye«r  funds  broufht  forward. 

Mr    BOW.     Mr.   Chairman,   wiU   the 

geritleman  yield? 

Mr  EVms  of  Tennessee  I  yield  to 
my  friend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr  BOW  I  should  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  and 
his  subcommittee  for  bringing  this  bill 
to  tiie  iloor.  Usually  I  do  not  do  this,  as 
the  gentleman  will  recall,  and  instead  I 
talk  about  5-percent  cuts  across  the 
board.  I  shall  not  offer  a  .5-perceiu  cut 
across  the  board  amendment  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  I  appreciate 
the   gentleman's   com.ments. 

Mr  BOW  I  am  delighted  to  see  that 
the  bill  has  a  total  of  $305  million  less 
than  Uie  budget  estimates,  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  $373  million  from  appropriations 
for  1966  The  gentleman's  subcommit- 
tee has  done  an  excellent  Job  In  no 
Instance  has  the  committee  gone  over 
the  budget  request  on  any  item.  That 
is  unusual   this  year. 

.A.N  I  look  at  the  cuts  the  gentleman's 
commJttee  has  made,  I  see  they  are  gen- 
'oine  cuts  They  represent  actual  sav- 
ings from  the  budget  estimates. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolma,  and  ail  tiie  members  of  Uie 
subcommittee,  as  well  as  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, for  bringing  this  kind  of  a  bill  to 
the  floor.  If  we  continue  to  bring  them 
In  'jnder  the  budget  and  not  ovpr  the 
budget.  I  believe  we  will  establish  some 
fiscal  responsibility  in  this  Government. 


'  Corporate  funds  available  for  administrative  and  nonadministratlve  expenses. 


Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  my 
friend  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  not  considered  good 
form  for  members  of  a  committee  or  of 
a  subcommittee  to  exchange  compliments 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  but  there  are 
exceptions  to  all  rules.  I  believe  the  facts 
of  the  case  and  the  circumstances  today 
warrant  an  exception. 

I  should  like  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
EviNs],  who  assumed  a  responsibility 
most  men  would  have  shied  away 
from;  that  is,  the  responsibility  of 
trying  to  flU  the  shoes  of  one  of  the 
great  men  of  our  generation,  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  able  Members  this 
House  ever  had.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  our 
beloved  late  colleague,  Albert  Thomas,  of 
Texas. 

I  do  not  beUeve  I  have  ever  known  a 
man  in  the  House  who  had  a  better  mas- 
tery of  this  subject  than  Mr.  Thomas  had 
when  he  handled  the  subcommittee. 
There  was  not  a  detail  about  the  budget 
with  which  he  did  not  familiarize  him- 
self. He  was  able  on  the  floor  to  answer 
all  questions  that  434  other  Members 
might  ask. 

So  It  Is  not  any  discredit  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  to  remark  that 
there  were  those  who  wondered  whether 
there  was  anyone  on  the  committee  who 
could  fin  the  shoes  of  Albert  lliomas 


when  he  so  tragically  passed  from  the 
scene  earlier  this  year. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  who  watched  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  take  over  the 
responsibilities  of  the  subcommittee,  who 
saw  the  way  he  handled  the  witnesses— 
and  we  heard  125  witnesses  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill — the  diligent  study 
he  gave  to  the  bill  and  his  preliminary 
homework,  the  uniform  courtesy  with 
which  he  always  handled  the  witnesses 
and  the  courtesy  with  which  he  dealt 
with  the  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
were  greatly  impressed  by  the  gentle- 
man's performance. 

I  am  sure  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  would  join  with  me  in 
publicly  complimenting  him  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  filled  the  breach  and 
measured  up  to  the  high  responsibility 
he  assumed  under  really  adverse  circum- 
stances. I  think  he  deserves  the  thanks 
and  appreciation  of  the  Members  of  the 
House,  and  especially  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  as  well  as 
the  country  for  his  leadership  in  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  floor. 

As  has  already  been  said  in  the  collo- 
quy between  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  EvinsI,  this  is  one 
bill  that  no  one  downtown  can  criticize 
for  being  above  the  budget.  We  were,  or 
I  at  least  was,  and  I  speak  now  for  my- 
self,   a    little    concerned    at    criticlans 


leveled  at  Congress  and  at  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  having  the 
temerity  to  increase  specific  items  in  bills 
previously  considered  this  year.  We 
bring  you  a  bill  today  which  is  $305  mil- 
lion under  the  budget.  It  is  $373  million 
below  the  corresponding  appropriations 
made  last  year.  Not  a  single  budget 
item  has  been  Increased.  All  of  the 
changes,  as  will  be  apparent,  were  re- 
ductions. There  are  63  line  item  budget 
reductions  in  this  bill  and  not  a  single 
increase. 

The  table  on  the  last  page  of  the  re- 
port would  indicate  that  this  bill  is  a 
couple  of  billion  dollars  under  the  cor- 
responding bill  of  last  year,  but  while 
that  is  technically  true.  In  order  not  to 
be  misleading,  we  have  explained  it  in  the 
report.  I  commend  the  report  to  the 
careful  attention  of  the  Members.  Ac- 
tually, as  I  have  said,  the  bill  is  $373 
million  under  last  year's  appropriations, 
although  technically  it  is  more  than  $2 
billion  under.  However,  you  have  to 
understand  that  this  apparent  discrep- 
ancy is  made  up  of  three  items — mass 
transportation  grants,  urban  renewal 
grants,  and  airport  construction  grants. 

Last  year  we  inaugurated  a  pohcy  of 
advance  funds  for  2  years  for  all 
three  of  these  items.  That  was  in  order 
to  take  care  of  long  leadtime  items. 
Congress  appropriated  2-year  funds  In 
each  of  these  categories.  So  no  request 
was  made  in  this  year's  budget  for  1967 
funds,  because  they  are  available  out  of 
appropriations  made  last  year.  For 
example,  no  funds  were  requested  here 
for  urban  renewal,  because  $725  million 
is  available  from  last  year's  funds  for 
urban  renewal. 

I  would  like  to  explain  that  the  com- 
mittee was  faced  with  this  situation  with 
respect  to  urban  renewal:  If  we  do  not 
insist  on  a  supplemental  budget  request 
for  1968  funds  in  order  to  continue  2- 
year  advance  funding,  there  will  be  no 
funds  for  1968  and  the  agency  will  re- 
vert to  the  former  policy  of  the  back-door 
spending,  that  is,  going  to  the  Treasury 
for  contract  authorization.  However,  we 
have  been  assured  by  the  EHrector  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  a  supple- 
mental request  will  come  up  for  lu-ban 
renewal  for  1968  funds. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  the 
Congress  provided  $71  million  for  airport 
construction  grants  and  aid  for  airport 
construction. 

The  administration  In  its  budget  this 
year  asked  that  the  $21  million  be 
rescinded.  The  action  of  the  committee 
merely  eliminated  the  request  to  rescind 
the  $21  million.  Therefore,  the  entire 
$71  million  appropriated  last  year  Is 
available  and  further  appropriations  will, 
of  course,  have  to  depend  up>on  and 
await  further  authorizations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  Or  would  the  gentle- 
nian  prefer  to  make  his  statement  and 
then  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  longer  is  this 
unconscionable  deficit  going  to  continue 
in  the  operation  of  Ehilles  Airport,  a 
deficit  of  between  $6  and  $7  million  a 
year? 


Mr.  JONAS.  I  would,  if  the  gentleman 
will  permit,  like  to  defer  discussing  that 
until  I  finish  my  statement  and  then  I 
shall  3deld  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Minshall],  who  is 
the  aviator  on  the  subcommittee.  He  is 
our  expert  on  aviation  problems.  He 
has  maide  a  study  of  this  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  and  I  feel  he  can  respond 
to  questions  concerning  airport  construc- 
tion, FAA  budgets,  and  so  forth  better 
than  anyone  on  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Do  I 
understand  that  there  was  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  an  intention  expressed  to 
cut  back  on  the  program  of  airport  de- 
vel(HJment  and  exp>ansion  and  that  as 
far  as  the  action  of  this  committee  is 
concerned,  however,  it  has  not  gone 
along  with  this  proposal  for  a  cutback, 
so  that  the  normal  plan  of  development 
of  airports,  as  was  contemplated  last 
year,  will  continue  on  the  same  basis 
upon  which  the  plans  were  then  made? 

Mr.  JONAS.  It  would  continue  for 
1967.  That  will  exhaust  the  authoriza- 
tions and  further  authorizations  will 
have  to  be  approved  before  additional 
funds  can  be  appropriated. 

The  action  of  the  subcommittee  sim- 
ply eliminated  the  rescinding  language 
which  would  have  cut  back  the  funds 
from  $71  to  $50  million. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  WeU,  the 
gentleman  mentioned  in  coimection  with 
urban  renewal  that  the  problem  as  it 
might  relate — as  far  as  that  program  is 
concerned — to  1968  would  be  resolved 
through  a  supplemental  appropriation. 

What  is  the  situation  as  far  as  airport 
developments  In  fiscal  1968  are  con- 
cerned? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Well,  new  authorizations 
will  be  required. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Teimessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  in 
order  to  respond  to  the  question  of  the 
gentlanan  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EIVTNS  of  Tennessee.  The  sum  of 
$71  million  was  appropriated  last  year 
to  provide  1  year  advance  funding  for 
airport  grants.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  recommended  rescinding  $21  mil- 
lion. The  subcommittee  did  not  accept 
this  recommendation.  So  this  fund  will 
be  available  for  grants-in-aid  to  airport 
construction  on  a  matching  basis  for  this 
coming  year.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1967  additional  authorization  will  be  re- 
quired before  further  appropriations  can 
be  made. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Oh.  I  see. 
In  other  words,  you  do  not  have  a  basic 
legislative  authorization? 

Mr.  JONAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  There- 
fore, this  is  a  different  situation  here  as 
compared  to  the  urban  renewal  projects 
insofar  as  1968  funds  are  concerned? 

Mr.  JONAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, vrtll  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  take  this  time  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  chairman  and  members 
of  this  committee  for  their  consideration 
and  action  relating  to  the  grants-in-aid 
for  airports. 

The  recommendation  to  rescind  the 
$21  million,  if  accepted  by  the  commit- 
tee, would  have  seriously  jeopardized  the 
plans  of  States  and  local  communities 
for  the  development  of  airports  in  the 
well  established  orderly  manner. 

Many  cities  and  coimties  throughout 
the  Nation  have  been  acquiring  land  for 
airport  construction  purposes  with  the 
full  expectation  that  the  Federal  match- 
ing funds  would  be  available. 

In  particular  the  general  aviation  type 
airport  facility  would  suffer  If  the  com- 
mittee had  not  acted  as  you  did.  In 
writing  to  the  FAA  Administrator,  he 
advised  me  that  general  aviation  expan- 
sion would  be  specifically  jeopardized  If 
this  committee  did  not  reject  the  recom- 
mendation to  rescind  the  $21  million. 

With  business  taking  to  the  air  in  in- 
creasing numbers,  no  community  will  be 
"on  the  map"  unless  they  can  provide 
aviation  access  for  the  fiylng  business- 
man. The  committee  by  their  action  to- 
day h£is  recognized  this  need. 

As  to  the  future,  I  believe  it  will  be- 
come Increasingly  necessary  to  better 
coordinate  the  airport  planning  among 
all  three  levels  of  government.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Road  Subcommit- 
tee, I  have  constantly  stressed  the  over- 
whelming need  for  a  balanced  road,  high- 
way, and  freeway  system  throughout  the 
Nation.  While  this  applies  to  surface 
transportation  needs.  I  would  also  ad- 
monish the  Members  that  we  have  an 
equal  responsibility  to  work  closely  on 
the  organization  and  development  of  a 
balanced  system  of  airports  throughout 
our  Nation.  Certainly,  each  city  and 
county  should  move  toward  the  adoption 
of  up-to-date  airport  master  plans,  navi- 
gation easements  contiguous  to  airports 
are  necessary  and  in  general  prepare  for 
the  expanding  requirements  of  general 
aviation. 

It  seems  that  most  of  the  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  space  and  supersonic 
aviation  objectives,  which  are  under- 
standably important,  but  we  should  never 
forget  the  short-run  feeder  alrUnes,  the 
air  taxi  operators,  and  general  aviation 
users  who  are  carrying  the  business 
leadership  of  our  Nation.  As  we  seek 
methods  of  expanding  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  this  great  coimtry,  I  can 
only  hope  we  have  men  In  Congress  who 
will  continue  to  recognize  their  role  In 
helping  our  business  community  meet 
their  appointments  on  schedule  by  Im- 
proving the  communications  and  airport 
f£u:llltles  of  Hometown,  UB-A. 

The  County  Supervisors  Association 
of  California,  the  National  Association 
of  Counties,  and  the  California  Associa- 
tion of  Airport  Executives  have  all  asked 
me  to  intervene  on  their  behalf  to  sup- 
port the  position  that  I  have  just  stated, 
because  of  my  personal  aviation  back- 
ground. 

In  particular,  I  want  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
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[Mr.  Minshall]  for  his  interest  and  help 
in  tliis  matter.  His  personal  knowledge 
and  expertise  In  the  field  of  aviation  has 
certainly  provided  us  with  an  under- 
standing and  sympathetic  ear  on  this 
verj-  Important  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  decision  of  the  sub- 
committee, which  was  approved  by  the 
full  committee,  to  make  these  substan- 
tial reductions  in  budget  requests  was 
based  upon  a  number  of  considerations. 
There  is  :hc  need  to  curtail  new  spend- 
ing authority  wherever  possible  in  order 
to  make  the  financing  of  the  increasing 
cost  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  less  painful 
and  less  tnflationar>',  as  well  as  the  im- 
portance of  holding  the  contemplated 
deficit  as  low  as  possible  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  Government  from  competing 
with  other  users  of  capita!  funds  for  the 
available  investment  funds  in  existence 
today 

I  noticed  in  this  morning's  paper,  for 
example,  that  Fanny  May  is  selling  some 
debentures,  its  latest  issue,  that  will  yield 
5 '2-percent  interest.  These  are  obliga- 
tions that  have  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  United  States  behind  them. 

We  are  all  painfully  aware  that  inter- 
est charges  are  going  up  dramatically, 
to  .such  an  extent,  I  am  informed  by  the 
homebuilders  in  my  part  of  the  country, 
that  mo.'-teage  credit  money  is  rapidly 
drying  up.  This  Is  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion Unless  it  is  corrected,  it  may  in- 
volve getting  us  into  a  real  economic 
downturn,  I  do  not  think  we  can  af- 
ford to  let  the  homebuilding  industry 
dry  up  for  lack  of  mortgage  credit.  Of 
course  with  Increased  interest  costs  the 
cost  of  homeownlnp  goes  up  just  as  the 
cost  of  bread,  bacon,  and  all  the  other 
necessities  of  life  have  gone  up  in  re- 
cent years  due  to  the  inflationary  forces 
at  work  In  our  economy. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  our  commit- 
tee was  an  effort  to  strike  a  blow  against 
those  inflationary  forces  and  in  an  effort 
to  hold  down  Government  borrowing  to 
make  up  whatever  deficit  will  occur  next 
year  as  low  as  possible. 

I  have  already  said  that  considerable 
criticism  has  been  levied  at  the  Congress 
and  at  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
this  year  because  in  certain  instances 
budget  Items  have  been  increased  and 
I,  for  one.  have  been  anxious  that  that 
criticism  not  be  justified  so  far  as  this 
bill  that  we  are  now  considering  is  con- 
cerned. 

But  In  view  of  these  criticisms,  I  think 
it  important  to  call  attention  to  those 
who  will  read  the  Record  and  to  those 
who  are  present  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today  and  who  are  Interested,  a 
few  comments  that  I  think  are  pertinent. 
We  should  keep  reminding  ourselves, 
and  we  should  be  careful  that  the  public 
is  made  aware,  of  the  fact  that  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  in  bills  such 
as  we  have  before  us  today  do  not  have 
any  direct  relationship  to  the  spending 
that  will  go  on  next  year. 

What  we  are  doing  in  this  bill  i.s  grant- 
ing new  obllgatlonal  authority  to  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  of  the  Government. 
We  are  not  directing  that  this  $14  bil- 
lion will  be  spent.  Unless  there  are  re- 
strictions as  to  the  years  in  which  the 
money    can    be    spent,    the    executive 


branch  of  the  Oovemment  has  wide  dla- 
cretlonary  authority  not  to  spend  all  of 
the  money  appropriated  for  a  given  year 
In  that  given  year — and  can  carry  over 
the  funda. 

This  can  be  illustrated  by  the  action 
taken  last  December  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  who  deUberately  froze  or  elected 
to  defer  the  spending  of  $600  million  ap- 
propriated by  this  Congress  to  provide 
what  had  been  represented  to  the  com- 
mittee as  being  necessary  and  Important 
facilities  In  military  establishments 
around  the  United  States,  including  I 
might  add  a  nimaber  of  troop  housing 
support  facilities  such  as  BOQ's,  family 
housing  and  other  support  activities  for 
our  military  personnel. 

Those  funds  were  frozen  or  the  deci- 
sion was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense not  to  spend  them  despite  the 
fact  that  they  had  been  Justified  by  serv- 
ice witnesses  before  the  committee  as 
being  absolutely  necessary  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  or  for  the  main- 
tenance of  morale  among  our  Armed 
Forces. 

The  Ink  was  hardly  dry  on  that  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  declining  to 
spend  $600  million,  as  I  have  just  said, 
before  the  President  In  his  budget  now 
under  consideration  was  asking  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  $35  million  to  be 
added  to  $30  million  previously  requested 
to  be  extracted  from  taxpayer  John 
Smith  to  help  pay  the  rent  of  his  next- 
door  neighbor. 

In  other  words,  while  the  administra- 
tion with  Its  right  hand,  acting  through 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  was  refusing 
to  spend  $160  million  which  had  been 
appropriated  to  build  8,500  family 
housing  units  for  the  families  of  serv- 
icemen, the  same  administration  with  Its 
left  hand  was  asking  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate $35  million  plus  $30  million  to 
provide  rent  subsidies  for  a  certain  spe- 
cific class  of  civilians  of  the  United 
States. 

If  there  were  not  any  fundamental 
reasons  why  the  rent  subsidy  plan  should 
be  defeated,  that  alone  is  suflSclent.  in 
my  judgment,  to  cause  its  defeat,  because 
I  do  not  think  the  servicemen  in  uni- 
form ought  to  be  the  only  people  who  are 
being  required  to  make  sacrifices  be- 
cause of  this  unfortunate  war  in  which 
we  are  involved  In  Vietnam. 

This  fact  alone  makes  it  crystal  clear 
that  the  President  has  wide  authority  to 
control  the  level  of  spending  In  any  given 
year.  So  If  the  agencies  downtown  do 
not  know  how  to  defer  use  of  the  new 
obllgatlonal  authority  conferred  In  this 
bill  or  any  previous  bills  passed  by  the 
House  against  which  criticism  was  levied. 
I  am  sure  they  can  find  out  how  to  do 
it  by  asking  Mr.  McNamara. 

I  would  Uke  to  comment  now  about 
the  general  budget  under  consideration, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  undertfike  to  dis- 
cuss item  by  item  the  provisions  in  the 
bill,  because  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee has  sibly  done  that,  and  the  re- 
port is  availaJale  for  all  who  care  to  read 
it.  We  have  undertaken  in  that  report 
to  explain  the  actions  of  the  committee. 
But  there  are  certain  things  about 
this  budget  that  really  mystify  me.  that 
are  hard  to  understand. 


For  example,  despite  all  the  calls  for 
economy  emanating  from  downtown, 
this  budget  Includes  travel  funds 
amounting  to  $1,700  million,  an  Increase 
of  $400  million  over  funds  provided  for 
travel  last  year.  This  bill  before  you 
today,  the  Independent  offices  appropri- 
ation bill,  calls  for  $79  million  In  travel 
funds  for  the  23  agencies  covered,  and 
they  are  all  civilian — no  military  In- 
volved. Imagine.  $1^/4  billion  for  travel. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of 
Members  of  Congress  who  make  trips 
occasionally,  and  some  of  the  criticism 
Is  justified,  of  course.  In  some  cases  the 
trips  are  valuable  to  enable  Members  to 
find  out  things  that  they  need  to  know 
to  better  discharge  their  duties.  But  I 
do  not  hear  any  criticism  in  the  press  or 
otherwise  about  a  budget  that  has 
$1,700  million  for  executive  travel  in  It. 
I  repeat.  Just  this  one  little  bill  be- 
fore you  today  has  $79  million  in  travel 
fimds  in  it. 

This  budget  calls  for  an  increase  of 
45,000  jobs  but  only  5  are  for  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics.  It  calls  for  $170  million  in 
new  public  building  construction,  al- 
though the  President  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  called  upon  Industry  to  cut  back  on 
Its  plans  for  expansion,  even  though  new 
job  creating  facilities  were  Involved. 

It  calls  for  $89  million  for  open  space 
and  urban  beautification  grants. 

It  calls  for  $91  million  for  highway 
beauty,  which  is  more  than  Is  provided 
for  highway  safety — more  money  for 
beauty  and  less  for  school  lunches  and 
milk  and  highway  safety  and  narcotics 
control. 

It  calls  for  $1,750  million  In  new  funds 
for  the  poverty  program,  but  less  than 
Congress  authorized  for  vocational  edu- 
cation— less  for  payments  to  school  dis- 
tricts, less  for  school  lunch  and  milk  pro- 
grams, and  less  for  cancer  and  mental 
health  research. 

What  a  budget:  more  money  for  beauty 
and  less  for  health.  The  most  you  can 
say  for  this  budget  Is  that  It  Is  the  big- 
gest In  history.  It  is  notable  for  putting 
many  last  things  first  and  many  first 
things  last. 

I  am  indebted  to  our  former  colleague. 
NoRRis  Cotton,  now  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  for 
this  story,  which  he  uses  to  Illustrate  his 
feelings  with  respect  to  this  budget.  He 
says  that  an  Irishman  was  forced  to 
testify  about  the  delivery  of  illegal 
whl^  to  one  Jake  Smith,  but  denied 
knowledge  of  what  was  in  the  container. 
The  prosecutor  asked.  "Was  it  not  la- 
beled whisky?"  The  Irishman  replied. 
"It  said  'rye  whisky'  on  one  end  of  the 
bottle,  and  'Jake  Smith'  on  the  other  end. 
How  was  I  to  know  which  one  was  In 
the  bottle?" 

You  have  to  really  analyze  this  budget 
to  luiow  what  Is  In  it. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  into  the  details 
of  this  budget  for  reasons  already  stated. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  a  good  budget  and  a 
sound  one.  It  was  carefully  considered 
in  the  committee,  and  makes  substantial 
cuts  In  the  budget.  I  recommend  it  to 
this  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  hope 
for  its  approval  sls  submitted. 

In  case  efforts  are  made  on  the  floor 
to  Increase  any  fiinds  provided  in  the 
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bill,  I  would  like  to  remind  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  of  just  a  few  facts: 

First.  We  continue  to  lose  gold  at  an 
alarming  rate.  Some  of  the  loss,  no 
doubt,  is  attributable  to  lack  of  confi- 
dence In  our  ability  or  willingness  to 
practice  fiscal  responsibility.  The  gold 
loss  during  the  last  12  months  was  $778 
million.  Our  gold  reserves  are  now 
down  to  $13.6  billion. 

Second.  The  national  debt  continues  to 
rise.  It  is  now  $3  billion  more  than  It 
was  a  year  ago.  The  carrying  charges 
are  $12.7  billion  a  year,  more  than  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  month  just  for  interest. 

Third.  Spending  continues  to  rise. 
During  the  first  10  months  of  this  fiscal 
year,  there  was  withdrawn  from  the 
U5.  Treasury  the  sum  of  $117  billion  as 
compared  with  $103  billion  in  withdraw- 
als during  the  comparable  period  last 
year,  an  Increase  of  over  $14  billion  In  1 
year. 

While  withdrawals  from  the  Treasury 
during  these  last  10  months  amounted  to 
$117  billion.  Treasury  receipts  during 
that  same  period  were  only  $106  billion, 
an  excess  of  withdrawals  over  receipts  of 
$10  billion  in  just  10  months. 

Fourth.  During  the  first  300  days  of 
fiscal  1966,  your  Government  spent 
money  at  the  rate  of  $390  mllUon  every 
day,  $16  million  every  hour,  or  $267,000 
every  minute. 

I  hope  you  agree  with  me  that  the  time 
Is  at  hand  when  we  should  stop  fanning 
the  fires  of  inflation,  stop  the  profligate 
spending  of  taxpayers'  money,  and  start 
thinking  about  putting  our  fiscal  house 
in  order.  If  we  do  not  do  it,  we  are  in 
for  trouble. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts 

(Mr.  BOLAND]  . 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Evn»s], 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas],  have  thoroughly 
and  adequately  explained  this  bill. 

The  report  of  the  subcommittee  Is  an 
excellent  one,  and  I  believe  It  details 
fully  the  action  taken  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

As  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
has  done,  I  wish  to  pay  my  respects  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Termessee 
(Mr.  Evmsl. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  him- 
self called  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  first  time  in  16  years  this  bill  has 
jiwn  brought  to  the  House  without  the 
leadership  of  our  late  beloved  colleague 
from  Texas,  Mr.  Albert  Thomas.  As  all 
M  us  have  come  to  realize  and  to  know 
full  well,  Mr.  Thomas  was  one  of  the 
peat  giants  of  his  time  In  this  Congress. 
I  am  confident  that  he  could  be  classed 
as  one  of  the  alltime  giants  of  any  Con- 
gress. 

To  follow  Mr.  Thomas  in  bringing  this 
Mil  to  the  fioor  is  akin  to  following  a 
«*nUe  or  a  Mays  or  a  Maris.  But  the 
««>tleman  from  Teimessee  (Mr.  Evmsl 
««  done  that  well.  He  has  done  it  with 
«^t  credit.   He  has  performed  his  work 
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admirably,  spending  long  hours  In  com- 
mittee to  faslilon  a  good  bill. 

All  of  us  on  the  subcommittee  who 
have  served  with  him  and  who  have 
served  with  him  In  this  Congress  con- 
gratulate him  for  his  dedication,  for  his 
spirit,  and  for  his  knowledge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  proper  plsice  and 
at  the  proper  time  I  Intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  restore  the  rent  supple- 
ment program.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
a  Member  of  the  House  who  does  not 
understand  what  the  amendment  is  all 
about.  President  Johnson  has  described 
the  rent  supplement  program  as  the  most 
crucial  new  Instrument  in  our  effort  to 
Improve  the  American  city. 

In  my  judgment,  this  program  of  pri- 
vate housing  built  by  private  Industry 
for  nonprofit,  limited  dividend,  or  coop- 
erative sponsor  organizations  is  one  of 
the  most  Important,  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant, legislative  tool  which  has  been 
conceived  for  providing  housing  for  low- 
Income  families  In  communities  which 
heretofore  have  not  been  able  to  afford 
the  housing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  deeply  In  the 
worthwhlleness  of  this  program.  I  be- 
lieve that  It  offers  a  great  potential  In 
meeting  the  complex  and  difficult  prob- 
lems of  providing  safe,  decent,  and  sani- 
tary housing  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  people  who  need  It  the  most. 

A  decent  home  and  a  suitable  en\dron- 
ment  for  every  American — that  was  the 
goal  which  was  set  forth  in  the  national 
policy  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  nearly  30  years 
we  have  been  engaged  in  a  program  of 
public  housing  to  attain  the  objectives  of 
the  fine  words  embraced  in  that  act. 
We  have  made  great  strides,  for  today 
there  are  610,000  dwellings  housing  2.6 
million  people,  and  almost  193,000  addi- 
tional dwellings  are  in  various  stages  of 
development.  When  completed,  they 
will  raise  the  total  to  803,000. 

The  program  serves  the  small  as  well 
as  the  large  communities.  More  than 
half  of  the  communities  now  involved 
have  populations  of  fewer  than  5,000 
people,  but  the  majority  of  the  dwellings 
are  in  the  larger  urban  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  impressive 
figures,  but  they  are  not  enough.  As 
many  as  40  percent  of  the  people  in  many 
of  our  urban  ghettos  still  live  In  totally 
Inadequate  housing — dirty,  rat  Infested, 
without  adequate  plumbing  or  heat  In 
the  winter.  There  are  still  8.5  million 
families  who  live  In  dilapidated,  sub- 
standard housing. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  new  approach  is 
needed — a  bold  approach.  It  is  em- 
bodied in  President  Johnson's  recom- 
mendation of  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram. 

I  would  direct  the  attention  of  the 
membership  of  this  House  to  the  hear- 
ings. On  page  1635  of  the  hearings  are 
listed  names  of  some  of  the  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  our  committee  in 
support  of  this  program.  These  wit- 
nesses, I  believe,  constitute  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  religious  denominations  of  all 
America.  They  are  Episcopalians,  Meth- 
odists, Baptists.  Catholics.  Protestants, 
and  Jews,  of  all  kinds.  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  are  the  people  to  whom  we  should 


listen,  with  respect  to  this  program,  for 
these  are  the  people  who  have  been  work- 
ing with  the  low-income  groups  all  their 
lives. 

These  are  the  people  who  have  been 
laboring  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 
These  are  the  people  who  are  close  to  the 
problems  of  those  who  live  in  unsanitary 
£ind  Indecent  housing. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Members  will 
just  refer  to  the  testimony  given  by  these 
distinguished  churchmen,  they  will  real- 
ize why  this  committee  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Independent  OfHces  rec- 
ommended an  appropriation  of  $20  mil- 
lion. This  $20  million  was  $15  million 
less  than  that  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Just  an  hour  or  so  ago  the  House 
started  this  program  with  a  $12  million 
appropriation  in  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1966.  My  amend- 
ment will  fund  It  for  fiscsd  year  1967. 
In  my  judgment,  the  effort  of  a  minority 
of  the  Members  of  this  House  to  scuttle 
this  program  and  remove  the  $20  million 
which  was  recommended  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Independent  OfiQces  would.  I 
am  sure,  destroy  the  program  completely. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  when  this 
amendment  is  offered  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  this  committee  wlH  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  referred  to  the  hearings 
and  to  a  list  of  various  church  organi- 
zations supporting  the  rent  supplement 
program;  that  is,  the  overall  progrtim. 
It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  that 
these  fine  groups  supported  this  program 
but  did  not  support  the  segregation 
amendments  which  I  understand  the 
gentleman  is  going  to  incorporate  with 
his  amendment  providing  for  the  $22 
million. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  a  realist  and  he  will  in- 
clude the  provisos  with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  And  you  are  going  to 
include  these  provisos.  I  understand 
they  change  the  opinion  of  some  of  these 
groups  as  far  as  the  program  Is  con- 
ceded. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  But  I  think  that  under 
the  circumstances  all  of  the  witnesses 
who  testified  and  were  members  of  these 
church  denominations  would  be  willing 
to  take  the  amendment  with  the  pro- 
visos. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  They  are  willing  to  take 
the  amendments  as  far  as  continuing 
segregation  as  far  as  housing  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  think  they  will  be 
happy  to  get  the  amendment  as  I  propose 
It,  both  with  the  money  and  the  provisos. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Are  not  those  provisos 
contained  in  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  Congress  in  the 
conference  report  we  just  considered  a 
moment  or  two  ago  In  the  House? 
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Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  Is 
exactly  right. 

Mr.  YATES.  So  tha:  this  continues 
the  same  sort  of  provl.sos  contained  In 
that  bul? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Justifications  pre- 
sented by  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Department  clearly  show 
this  is  a  program  for  low-income  groups. 
Congress,  in  its  debates  on  this  matter, 
has  clearly  stated  that  it  should  be  re- 
stricted to  this  group. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  detail 
eligibility,  income,  and  assets  liability — 
also  ehgible  sponsor  orgaiuzations. 

HKNT  srvPLEMENT  PROGRAM TENANTS  ELIGIBUS 

roa    RENT    SUPPLEMENTS 

Before  an  applicant  can  qualify  for  ad- 
mission to  a  rent  supplement  unit,  he 
must  show  that  his  household  Is  in  one 
or  more  of  the  following  statutory  cate- 
gories; has  been  or  will  be  displaced  by 
governmental  action;  contains  a  head  or 
spouse  62  years  of  atje  or  older:  contains 
a  head  or  spouse  who  is  physically  handi- 
capped: now  lives  in  substandard  hous- 
ing; occupies  or  did  occupy  living  units 
destroyed  or  extensively  damaged  by 
natural  disaster. 

The  statute  further  restricts  avail- 
ability of  rent  supplement  payment  bene- 
fits to  families  and  individuals  having 
low  incomes.  To  assure  that  this  re- 
quirement is  met,  the  Secretary  will  set 
maximum  limits  for  admission  to  rent 
supplement  units  in  each  locality.  The 
limits  beine  set  will  not  exceed  those 
which  have  been  established  for  public 
housing  projects  in  the  same  community. 
The  rent  supplement  income  limits  for 
the  51  largest  cities  in  the  country  and 
20  smaller  cities  are  presented  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. Combined  gross  family  Income 
of  all  members  of  a  household  before 
taxes  or  withholding  will  be  used  to  de- 
termine eligibility  for  rent  supplements. 
Appropriate  adjustments  will  be  made 
for  temixjraiT.  seasonal,  or  nonrecurring 
income. 

ASSETS    LIMITATION 

In  addition  to  the  requirement  of  a  low 
income,  an  examination  will  be  made  of 
the  assets  of  each  tenant  before  he  is 
approved  for  rent  supplement.  A  house- 
hold cannot  have  as.sets  exceeding  $2.- 
000 — or  S5.000  in  case  of  the  elderly 
household.  Ordinary  furniture  and  the 
usual  personal  effects  will  not  be  counted 
for  thl.s  purpose.  The  value  of  long- 
term  asset.s  such  as  real  estate  or  an 
owned  automobile  will  be  included  with- 
in the  ceiling  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  any 
outstanding  indebtedness  against  such 
assets 

ELIGIBLE   TYPES  OF  SPONSOR  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 
FINANCING 

Ownership  of  projects  which  are  eligi- 
ble to  receive  rent  supplement  payment 
benefits  is  restricted  to  private  nonprofit 
orKanizations,  limited-dividend  mort- 
gagors, or  cooperative  housing  corpora- 
tions. 

Projects  eligible  for  rent  supplement 
payments,  whether  for  rehabilitation  or 
new  construction,  must  be  approved  by 
FHA  for  mortgage  insurance  under  sec- 
tion 221'd''3'    at  the  market  interest 


rate — currently  5  Vi  percent  plus  one-half 
of  1  percent  mortgage  insurance  pre- 
mium— except  for  a  limited  number  of 
projects  which  may  be  insured  or  fi- 
nanced under  the  experimental  program 
as  discussed  later.  Mortgage  financing 
for  these  projects  would  be  obtained  from 
private  lenders. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  [Mrs. 
May]. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  took  this 
time  so  that  I  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  dhect  a  question  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Evins], 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  con- 
cerning this  part  of  the  budget  having 
to  do  with  urban  mass  transportation 
activities  of  the  Department  of  HUD. 
It  is  not  to  ask  him  a  question  about  the 
funding,  but  about  his  understanding  of 
how  this  program  works  concerning  the 
providing  of  grants  to  communities  for 
the  taking  over  of  private  transportation 
companies,  such  as  bus  companies,  and 
to  have  them  run  by  the  city.  I  am 
speaking  of  something  that  has  just  been 
brought  to  my  attention  from  my  own 
home  town  of  Yakima,  Wash.,  where 
our  city  applied  some  months  ago  for  a 
grant  from  HUD.  A  city  election  on 
this  plan  is  being  held  on  May  24  but  the 
grant  must  be  approved  first.  Plans 
for  this  grant  with  the  HUD  oflBce  were 
going  along  very  well  until  just  this  week. 
The  city  council  members,  the  lawyers, 
and  the  mayor  were  informed  they  had 
not  met  the  criteria  of  the  mass  transit 
bill  because  they  were  not  offering  the 
employees  of  the  present  private  com- 
pany the  same  terms  they  now  work 
under  in  a  union  contract.  Those  terms 
they  now  work  under,  which  they  ne- 
gotiated with  the  private  company  some 
years  ago,  include  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, collective  bargaining,  and  a  closed 
shop. 

Yet,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Washington  it  is  very  clearly  spelled  out 
that  no  city  employee  can  come  under 
such  type  of  contract.  Now,  is  it  the 
gentleman's  understanding  that  this  is 
the  way  the  program  can  be  applied  in 
a  State?  Where  it  Is  very  clear  that  the 
State  law  forbids  city  employees  to  live 
under  the  same  requirements  that  a  pri- 
vately negotiated  contract  provides  be- 
tween a  union  and  a  private  business 
and  where  such  contract  has  been  nego- 
tiated, must  all  their  cities  be  denied 
these  HUD  funds? 

In  other  words,  does  this  require  a 
criterion  whereby  they  must  break  State 
law  before  they  can  apply  for  or  be 
granted  such  public  transportation  as- 
sistance? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Does  the 
gentlewoman  know  if  they  have  a  tran- 
sit authority  in  the  city  or  is  it  a  pri- 
vate corporation? 

Mrs.  MAY.  No,  they  do  not.  It  is 
just  a  private  business  that  owns  the 
bus  company,  and  they  want  to  go  out 
of  business.  Therefore,  this  is  the  only 
public  transportation  agency  available 


to  the  people  of  the  city,  and  the  city 
has  agreed  to  take  It  over. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Is  a  private 
concern  taking  it  over,  or  is  a  city  tran- 
sit authority  taking  it  over? 

Mrs.  MAY.  The  city  will  be  taking  it 
over.  The  employees  of  the  bus  com- 
pany wUl  become  employees  of  the  city 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  There  are 
certain  criteria  to  meet  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  grant.  Some  $55  million  is 
contained  in  this  bill  for  additional  mass 
transportation  grants. 

I  can  assure  the  gentlewMnan  from 
Washington  that  they  will  contact  the 
transit  authority  or  the  local  transpor- 
tation agencies  concerned. 

Mrs.  MAY.  They  have  already  done 
this,  I  may  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Tennessee.  Employees  of 
the  private  company  have  already  been 
offered  jobs,  increased  wages  and  fringe 
benefits.  A  national  representative  of 
the  union — the  Amalgamated  Transit 
Urdon — told  the  HUD  Department  that 
they  cannot  OK  this  grant  because  the 
city  cannot  offer  the  employees  the  same 
terms  of  contract  which  they  have  with 
their  present  employer.  But  under 
Washington  State  law  it  is  impossible 
for  a  city  employee  to  obtain  the  benefits 
that  are  now  contained  in  their  private 
contract. 

I  just  wondered  if  anyone  can  answer 
the  question  as  to  whether  this  is  the 
way  the  program  is  supposed  to  work? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  intended  that  there  should  be 
unemployment  as  a  result  of  these 
grants.  They  certainly  will  not  try  to 
force  employees  out  of  work.  However, 
in  any  program  there  are  certain  tests 
that  must  be  met,  and  HUD  representa- 
tives certainly  will  look  into  the  problems 
involved. 

Mrs.  MAY.  The  employees  have  all 
been  offered  a  job  with  the  city,  and  the 
local  employees  are  represented  as  being 
in  accord  with  the  proposal.  They  wish 
to  become  employees  of  the  city  and  to 
be  offered  all  of  the  benefits  as  a  result 
thereof.  However,  the  Amalgamated 
Transit  Union  has  told  the  office  of  HUD 
that  they  could  not  OK  this  grant  un- 
less the  city  is  willing  to  give  the  em- 
ployees now  working  for  the  private 
company  the  same  kind  of  contract 
which  they  now  have.  Yet  that  is  against 
State  law.  In  other  words,  they  say 
"You  cannot  have  It  until  you  are  willing 
to  break  State  law." 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  We  shall  be 
very  pleased  to  look  into  the  matter,  and 
try  to  help  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  such  time  as  she 
may  consume. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
member  of  the  subcommittee  I  would 
like  to  say  again  that  I  disapprove  of 
anyone — any  organization,  whether  rep- 
resenting management,  labor,  or  any 
other  group  in  the  United  States,  un- 
dertaking to  dictate  to  the  Department 
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of  HUD  as  to  how  this  program  should 
be  administered. 

I  do  not  believe  it  was  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  to  permit  outside  dictation 
or  direction.  If  I  remain  on  the  com- 
mittee, I  can  assure  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  that  I  shall  do  what 
I  can  to  see  that  this  will  not  be 
permitted. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
words  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  say  again 
that  I  cannot  believe  that  this  program 
would  actually  dictate  that  a  commu- 
nity was  not  eligible  for  public  transit  aid 
because  of  existing  State  law  regarding 
city  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas] 
lor  yielding  to  me  this  time. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  GiaimoI 
a  valued  member  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  appropriation  bill 
which  has  been  reported  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  Independent  OflQces. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  commend 
our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  EviNs]  for  the  fine  job  he 
has  done  as  chairman.  Succeeding  the 
late  Albert  Thomas,  one  of  the  truly 
great  giants  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, is  no  small  task  and  Mr.  Evins  has 
done  so  and  done  so  well.  It  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  work  with  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  appropriation  bill 
as  you  know  is  in  excess  of  $14  billion  and 
deals  with  many  of  the  bread  and  butter 
agencies  of  our  Ctovemment  which  must 
carry  on  the  everyday  activities  of  Gov- 
ernment— the  regulatory  agencies,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  the  General 
Services  Administration,  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  NASA  support  pro- 
gram, and  many  others. 

The  subcommittee  has  sought  to  save 
money  wherever  money  could  be  saved, 
and  still  make  certain  that  these  agen- 
cies carry  on  their  work  and  do  an  ef- 
fective job. 

There  was  much  unanimity  in  the  sub- 
committee. There  was  some  disagree- 
ment in  specific  areas,  but  in  general 
there  was  general  agreement  on  the 
legislation. 

Concerning  the  space  program  there 
was  some  cutting  of  the  amounts  of 
money  requested.  This  concerns  me  be- 
cause I  think  the  space  program  budget 
Is  a  very  tight  one  and  I  am  concerned 
about  the  cut  our  subcommittee  made. 
I  am  sure  NASA  will  need  every  dollar 
it  can  possibly  get  so  that  we  can  be 
assured  of  the  great  successes  that  we 
have  had  in  the  field  of  space  explora- 
tion. 

The  controversial  part  of  this  budget, 
Mr.  Chairman,  of  course,  is  the  question 
of  the  rent  supplement  program  under 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

I  am  happy  to  hear  that  our  colleague, 
we  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
BoLAND]  is  going  to  offer  an  amendment 
W  the  proper  time  to  restore  the  $20  mil- 
lion of  grant  autiiority. 


When  we  think  back  to  the  question 
of  rent  supplements,  I  wish  we  would 
give  serious  consideration  as  to  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  with  it  this  afternoon. 
Let  me  say  that  I,  myself,  have  not  been 
wholeheartedly  In  support  of  the  rent 
supplement  program. 

Last  year  when  the  question  came  be- 
fore the  House — and  if  you  will  recall, 
the  House  at  that  time  denied  funds  to 
the  rent  supplement  program — I  was  not 
in  favor  of  seeing  the  rent  supplement 
program  approved  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  regulations  had  been  written. 
As  a  result  of  the  actions  of  the  House, 
the  Department  of  Housing  revised  the 
regulations  and  assured  us  that  these 
fimds  would  be  used  for  low  Income  peo- 
ple— for  people  who  desperately  needed 
some  sort  of  assistance  In  order  to  pay 
their  rent.  This  has  been  done.  As  you 
know,  we  then  voted  $12  million  to  ini- 
tiate and  to  start  this  new  program.  We 
completed  action  on  that  supplemental 
bill  just  an  hour  ago  In  the  adoption  of 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
which  contained  the  $12  million  for  the 
rent  supplement  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  comes  from 
an  urban  area,  I  plead  with  my  colleagues 
to  recognize  the  great,  pressing,  and  In- 
creasing need  which  we  in  the  urban 
areas  have  and  will  continue  to  have  in 
Increasing  proportions  each  and  every 
day.  I  plead  with  my  colleagues  to  rec- 
ognize and  realize  the  great  stresses  and 
strains  confronting  people  in  our  urban 
areas. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  public 
housing  authorities  trying  to  resolve  this 
problem.  The  situation  of  seeing  gen- 
eration after  generation  of  people  liv- 
ing in  public  housing  with  little  hope  of 
getting  out  of  that  type  of  housing  and 
envirorunent  concerns  us  a  great  deal. 

The  concept  of  the  rent  supplement 
program  is  an  attempt  to  start  in  a  new 
direction — to  try  to  eliminate  tills  pub- 
lic housing  type  of  living  wliich  we  have 
had  in  our  urban  areas.  For  these  rea- 
sons, my  colleagues,  I  say  that  this  is  in- 
deed worth  trying  and  this  is  the  sirgu- 
ment  which  convinces  me  that  we  should 
give  it  a  try. 

You  will  notice  that  your  subctHnmittee 
has  not  been  lavish  with  the  funds — we 
have  not  been  lavish  with  the  requests 
which  have  been  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing.  We  gave  them  $12 
million  In  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1966.  They 
asked  for  $35  million  in  this  blQ  and  our 
subcommittee  recommended  $20  million 
saying,  "We  want  you  to  get  this  pro- 
gram off  on  a  good  start.  We  want  to 
see  what  you  can  do  with  it — move  slow- 
ly and  surely.  We  do  not  want  to  see 
any  waste.  Then  once  the  program  has 
proved  itself,  then  come  back  and  we 
will  enlarge  the  program  and  try  to  meet 
the  great  need  which  exists  in  this 
area." 

That,  in  effect,  is  what  our  subcom- 
mittee did  after  much  study  and  concern 
about  this  matter. 

So  I  say  that  $20  million  is  a  good  start, 
in  addition  to  the  $12  million  in  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill.  I  say 
that  they  will  not  be  able  to  go  wild.  I 
say  they  will  not  be  able,  as  some  people 


have  suggested,  to  include  middle-Income 
groups  in  the  rent  supplement  program. 
I  can  assure  you  that  I,  for  one — and  I 
know  the  subcommitee — will  watch  this 
new  program  very  carefully  to  see  that  it 
does  not  get  off  the  track  at  any  time. 

Mr.  YATES  Mr  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  One  of  the  reasons 
ascribed  to  the  defeat  of  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  was  a  statement  attrib- 
uted to  the  Administrator  looking  to  the 
possible  use  of  the  program  in  the  future 
for  middle-income  housing.  The  fact  Is 
that  that  remark,  even  if  it  were  uttered, 
is  extraneous  now,  because  all  that  the 
House  has  under  consideration  today  Is 
the  application  of  the  rent  supplement 
program  for  people  with  incomes  that 
qualify  for  low-income  public  housing. 
The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
program  might  at  some  future  date  be 
made  applicable  to  middle-income 
housing  is  something  that  the  Congress 
will  have  to  meet  at  some  time  in  the 
future.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  That  is  correct,  and  it 
is  something  over  which  the  Congress 
will  retain  control,  and  we  would  have 
to  change  the  legislation  to  allow  the 
middle-income  groups  to  come  In. 

In  fairness  to  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  HUD,  Mr.  Weaver,  when 
that  statement  was  attributed  to  liim, 
there  was  a  letter  by  him  published  In 
the  newspaper  the  next  day  w^hlch  dis- 
claimed responsibility  for  that  state- 
ment. He  did  not  intend  to  suggest  that 
we  would  include  middle-income  groups. 

Mr.  YATEIS.  But.  at  any  rate,  even  if 
that  statement  were  uttered,  It  would 
have  no  relevance  to  the  bill  before  us 
today. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Exactly.  Even  if  it 
were  so,  it  would  have  no  relevance  to 
the  issue  before  us  today.  But  my 
point  is  that  we  are  watcliing  this  pro- 
gram. I  think  it  is  an  attempt  to  get 
away  from  the  public-housing  type  of 
concept  which  we  have  had  now  for  20 
or  more  years,  and  I  think  it  is  worth  an 
effort.  It  is  worth  a  look.  It  is  a  mod- 
est program  as  programs  go  in  Govern- 
ment today,  and  I  think  It  is  worthy  of 
our  support,  because  if  this  program  is 
successful — and  bear  in  mind  that  this 
is  what  what  we  call  a  private  enter- 
prise tjrpe  of  program,  where  private  en- 
terprise will  engage  in  this  activity  and 
will  construct  and  create  these  new  rents 
and  tenancies — if  it  works.  It  will  be 
much  more  successful  than  our  public 
housing  program  has  been  to  date. 

So,  in  conclusion,  it  Is  for  this  reason 
that  I,  a  person  who  has  been  and  still 
am  somewhat  doubtful  about  starting 
this  new  kind  of  program,  am  willing  to 
give  it  a  try.  I  say  let  us  vote  to  restore 
the  $20  million  in  the  rent  supplement 
program.  Let  us  give  this  legislation  a 
chance  to  show  what  It  can  do. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Van  Dekrlin]. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  surely  not  dispute  the  judgment 
of  the  committee,  or  the  committee 
chairman,  in  placing  a  higher  priority 
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on  our  military  needs  than  on  non-de- 
fease-related  scientific  exploration.  I 
do.  however,  feel  that  to  refer  to  Project 
Mohole  as  merely  a  project  "to  dig  a 
hole"  fails  to  tell  anything  like  the  en- 
tire story.  I  should  be  less  concerned 
about  this  were  It  not  for  the  very  great 
advance  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
making,  and  has  been  making  for  the 
last  5  years  In  the  field  of  inner-earth 
exploration. 

As  long  ago  as  1961  the  Soviet  em- 
barked upon  a  program  rivaling  anything 
we  contemplated  in  Project  Mohole. 

Undertaken  by  the  Soviet  were  a  total 
of  five  inner-earth  drillings,  two  of  which 
have  been  started.  In  an  offsiiore  drill- 
ing comparable  to  Mohole,  ttie  Soviets 
have  undertaken  to  go  to  a  depth  of  9 
miles. 

It  Is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  nor  of 
economy.  In  my  opinion,  to  drop  entirely 
a  program  which  promises  to  teach  us  so 
much  about  the  planet  on  which  we  live, 
at  the  time  when  we  enter  the  far 
reaches  of  outer  space  I  do  hope  that 
between  this  body  and  the  Senate,  the 
Judgment  will  prevail  that  this  is  a  pro- 
gram worth  keeping:  that  we  shall  not 
turn  our  backs  on  an  expenditure  of  some 
$24  million,  which  represents  the  outlay 
to  date,  and  accompany  it  with  an  out- 
of-pocket  loss  of  $8  million,  which  the 
termination  at  this  point  would  entail. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  know  that  others  will 
be  heard  on  this  point,  both  in  general 
debate  and  during  the  period  of  amend- 
ments on  this  bill. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  iMr.  YatesI. 

Mr  YATES  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  which  will  be 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts iMr  BolandI  to  replace  the 
rent  supplement  program. 

The  amendment  which  struck  out  the 
rent  supplement  pro.s;ram  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  was  a  very  bad 
amendment,  in  my  judgment.  It  was 
an  anticlty  amendment  It  was  a  pro- 
slums  amendm.ent,  an  amendment  that 
Is  totally  oblivious  to  the  problems  of 
every  city  in  this  country. 

CALL   OF  THI   HOUSE 

Mr.  FXYNT  Mr  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRM.\N.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Sixty-one  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll 

The  Clerk  called  tlie  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  tlielr 
names: 

(Roll  No.  90 1 

Ab«rneU-.y  l-'raser  Murray 

Adair  Fre!lr!ghuy««n     Pickle 

Baring  OrabowsK;  Powell 

Bradema.s  OriRln  Resnlck 

Brown,  Calif  Hel'toski  Rodlno 

B  irleeoii  He:  dersor.  Rooney,  N.Y. 

OH;:a;vay  Hull  Rosenthal 

Ca.mcr.  ri  Roily  Rumsfeld 

Carter  King,  Utah  Saylor 

Chei:  Macdonald  SuUlvan 

Cleveland  Mallliard  Taylor 

Oolmer  Mathlas  Toll 

Craley  Michel  Tunney 

D'.ggs  M.Ka^an  Utt 

Dowdy  .Morgan  WllUama 

Plndley  M  ir<.e  WUIU 

Pogarty  M  <ss 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  BoLLiKG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
HJl.  14921,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  382  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  restuned  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  calling  of  the  quorum,  I 
had  stated  that  I  was  rising  In  support 
of  the  amendment  which  will  be  offered 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr,  Bolakd]  to  restore 
the  $20  million  in  rent  supplements, 
which  was  stricken  out  of  the  appropria- 
tion bill  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

I  was  saying.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
motion  In  committee  which  struck  out 
the  rent  supplement  program  was  a  very 
bswi  motion.  It  Is  an  anticlty  motion.  It 
is  a  proslums  motion.  It  is  a  motion  that 
is  totally  oblivious  to  the  problems  of 
every  American  city.  It  is  a  motion  that 
is  totally  oblivious  to  the  cost  of  housing 
In  every  American  city.  It  assumes  that 
housing  is  available  for  people  of  every 
economic  level  of  American  citizens  and 
this  is  not  true. 

All  they  have  to  do  Is  go  out  and  try 
to  buy  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  is  reminded  of  the 
words  of  Anatole  Prance,  in  his  book 
"The  Red  Lily,"  when  he  writes: 

The  gentlemen  want  a  law  whlcb.  In  Its 
majestic  equality,  forbids  the  rich  and  the 
poor  alike  from  sleeping  under  bridges  and 
from  begging  in  the  streets. 

So,  too,  the  gentlemen  who  oppose  the 
rent  supplement  program  advocate  a 
similar  law,  a  law  which  in  its  majestic 
equality  permits  the  rich  and  the  poor 
alike  to  live  in  decrepit  hovels,  to  share 
their  quarters  with  rats  and  other  in- 
vaders of  the  slimois,  to  grace  their  nos- 
trils with  the  odors  which  come  from 
broken-down  plumbing  and  uncollected 
garbage.    Majestic  equality  indeed. 

Win  nothing  be  done  for  the  poor  or 
for  the  elderly  or  for  the  disabled,  or  for 
the  dispossessed?  This  is  exactly  what 
the  rent  supplement  program  was  di- 
rected toward. 

The  housing  laws  which  the  Congress 
has  passed  since  1939  have  in  great  meas- 
ure Ignored  these  classes  of  people.  Fed- 
eral housiiig  programs  have  been  gen- 
erous in  stimulating  constructicm  of 
homes  in  the  suburbs  and  in  building 
luxury  apartment  buildings  in  the  cities. 
But  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the  disabled, 
the  dispossessed  have  been  restricted  to 
public  housing  buildings,  which  have 
been  at  best  woefully  Inadequate  in  mua- 
ber  and  Institutionalized  in  practice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  interesting  point 
about  all  this  is  that  now  the  people  who 
oppose  the  rent  supplement  program  say 
that  we  have  an  alternative  in  the  pub- 
lic housing  programs.  Yet,  over  the  years 
they  have  been  the  ones  who  fought  the 
public  housing  programs. 


A  question  of  ethics  has  been  raised 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  in 
committee,  and  in  his  letter  which  he  cir- 
culated among  Members  of  the  House, 
he  said  that  there  was  an  ethical  prob- 
lem that  was  Implicit  in  the  passage  of 
this  program  because  an  Immoral  bar- 
gain had  been  struck  in  another  body 
during  the  first  rent  supplements  re- 
quest by  a  Senator  and  the  administra- 
tion. 

Apart  from  what  can  only  be  described 
as  naivete  in  expressing  shock  that  such 
a  thing  as  vote  trading  goes  on  occa- 
sionally In  the  Congress,  is  the  entire 
program  to  be  condemned  for  what  the 
gentleman  implies  is  the  guilt  of  one 
Member  of  the  Senate?  The  question 
is  whether  we  approve  of  the  rent  sup- 
plements program,  not  whether  we  ap- 
prove of  the  Senator's  conduct. 

We,  who  support  the  rent  supplements 
program,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  glad  to  meet 
the  gentleman  on  the  issue  of  the  moral- 
ity of  the  program.  What  standard  of 
morality  do  the  opponents  of  this  pro- 
gram propose  which  can  justify  the  dep- 
rivation of  assistance  to  the  poor,  to 
the  sick,  to  the  elderly,  to  the  disabled, 
to  the  dispossessed?  What  group  of 
I>eople  are  In  great  need  of  help  from 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States? 

Is  the  forgotten  man  of  the  city  to 
remain  forgotten? 

Mr.  Chairman,  nothing  can  be  more 
crystal  clear  than  that  the  imderpriv- 
ileged  are  to  be  condemned  to  the  same 
half-life  existence  which  Is  their  lot 
today  if  we  fall  to  approve  this  program. 
Their  hopes  ride  on  our  votes  today. 

This  corrective  measure  is  construc- 
tive. It  will  have  enormous  effect  on  all 
of  the  citizens  of  the  community.  This 
is  not  open  to  doubt. 

It  has  been  proven  time  and  again,  not 
only  in  Watts,  but  In  other  urban  com- 
munities. It  will  be  proven  again  if  the 
root  causes  for  the  explosive  situations 
are  not  treated. 

The  rent  supplements  program  tends 
to  deal  in  part  with  that  condition.  It 
will  help.  It  will  be  understood.  It  will 
be  appreciated. 

Centuries  ago  John  Donne  wrote  that 
"No  man  is  an  island."  How  true  that 
Is  in  our  American  cities.  Few  other 
problems  have  more  serious  impact  on 
the  economic  well-being  of  our  cities  and 
the  social  well-being  of  all  our  citizens 
than  the  housing  programs  approved  by 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts be  approved. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  PinoI.  ? 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  t  should 
like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  rent  supplement  program. 
I  remember  last  year — and  I  remember 
it  very  vividly— when  we  Republicans 
were  saying  that  the  program  was  « 
trick,  a  trojan  horse,  and  our  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  were  all  saying  that  the 
program  was  a  great  program.  They 
said  that  the  program  was  a  program  to 
build  low-income  housing,  and  they  still 
say  that  it  is  a  program  to  build  housing 
for  low-income  fsunilies. 


I  regret  to  say  that  the  administration 
has  made  monkeys  out  of  those  of  oiu- 
colleagues  who  believed  rent  supplement 
prop£«anda.  Secretary  Weaver,  by  let- 
ting the  cat  out  of  the  bag  concerning 
the  proposed  expansion  of  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  to  include  middle- 
Income  groups,  has  clearly  shown  that 
the  social  plarmers  have  no  intention  of 
llniiting  the  rent  supplement  program  as 
we  In  Congress  Intended.  The  social 
planners  want  a  huge  program  through 
which  the  Federal  Government  can  de- 
cide who  lives  where  and  for  how  much 
The  social  planners  are  not  Interested  in 
low-income  housing  for  its  own  sake 
They  want  to  get  control — I  repeat — to 
get  control  of  residential  patterns.  If 
rent  supplements  can  be  extended  to 
middle-income  groups,  the  social  plan- 
ners will  get  more  scope  for  extending 
Federal  power  over  national  residential 
patterns.  I  say  this  because  control  fol- 
lows money,  and  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment starts — via  rent  supplements — to 
be  able  to  control  residential  occupancy 
in  the  suburbs,  then  we  are  well  on  out 
way  to  socialized  housing. 

If  the  objective  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Department  was 
simply  to  provide  low-income  housing  in 
the  greatest  quantity — and  this  is  the 
need — the  rent  supplement  program 
would  never  have  been  thought  up.  It 
is  almost  twice  as  expensive  as  public 
housing. 

We  know  that  because  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings.  We  learned  through 
expert  testimony  that  It  is  almost  twice 
as  expensive  as  pnibllc  housing.  These 
figures  were  presented  to  our  housing 
subcommittee  by  Ira  Robblns  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Housing  and  Re- 
development Officials.  Rent  supple- 
ments cost  more  because  of  economic 
integration — it  is  expensive  to  put  sub- 
sidized tenants  in  better  quality  apart- 
ments instead  of  low-cost  hooislng. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  being  done  to  ^et 
increased  Federal  residential  control  over 
the  suburbs  and  other  areas  where  Fed- 
eral housing  policy  has  had  little  im- 
pact. Of  course,  this  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted but,  it  is  a  very  real  unspoken  ob- 
jective. 

The  real  objectives  of  the  administra- 
tion have  slipped  out  from  time  to  time 
all  during  the  debate  on  rent  supple- 
ments during  this  session  and  the  last 
session.  Prom  time  to  time,  Secretary 
Weaver,  in  particular,  has  stated  that 
he  wanted  a  broadened — I  repeat^he 
wanted  a  broadened  rent  supplement 
program,  including  middle-income 
groups.  £is  a  tool  of  economic  integration. 
All  this  is  In  the  record.  Perhaps  most 
of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  did  not  know  about  it.  Perhaps 
they  were  fooled  by  the  administration 
Into  thinking  that  rent  supplements  were 
Intended  to  build  housing  for  low-income 
groups. 

The  real  thrust  of  the  rent  sni>ple- 
nient  program  has  always  been  apparent. 

When  President  Johnson  first  spoke  of 
the  rent  supplement  program  last  year, 
he  talked  of  it  as  a  tool  to  "increase  the 
supply  of  horusing  available  to  those  of 
moderate  income."  Secretary  Weaver 
told  the  Housing  Subcommittee,  of  which 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  member,  last  year 


that  the  program  is  a  "program  for 
middle-income  families."  Indeed  Sec- 
retary Weaver  often  went  ftirther. 

He  said  that  the  program  was  no  good 
for  low-income  families,  and  that  no 
management  group>s  would  willingly  take 
on  the  problems  of  low-income  man- 
agement. One  time  not  too  long  ago  in 
Pittsburgh  he  said  that  a  builder — and 
I  quote — would  have  to  have  a  "heart  of 
gold  and  head  of  lead"  to  try  to  build 
rent  supplement  housing  for  low-income 
groups. 

One  thing  I  have  to  say  about  Secre- 
tary Weaver,  he  is  as  honest  as  the  rest 
of  the  administration  Is  deceptive.  He 
tells  you  what  is  on  his  mind  and  does 
not  equivocate  about  it.  He  has  told 
us  from  the  beginning  that  rent  supple- 
ments were  something  he  aimed  to  use 
for  middle-income  groups.  He  told  us 
that  his  real  motivation  was  economic 
Integration.  Many  of  his  books  and 
speeches  are  full  of  references  to  bring- 
ing land  use  and  residential  patterns 
under  Federal  control.  I  regret  that 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  have  ignored  all  this,  although  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  many  of  them  are  be- 
ginning to  see  the  light  of  day  today. 

If  we  fund  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram today,  we  will  be  giving  money  to 
a  program  that  will  expand  like  a  snow- 
ball rolling  down  a  hill  until  it  covers 
everything.  Once  it  gets  started,  in  its 
multlbillion-doUar  glory,  we  would  not 
be  able  to  stop  it,  and  we  would  not  be 
able  to  control  it.  The  rent  supplement 
statute  is  like  administrative  putty.  It 
can  take  just  about  any  shape  Secre- 
tary Weaver  wants.  If  he  wants  to  raise 
income  limits,  he  ceui  do  so  several  ways 
For  one  thing,  he  can  increase  the  va- 
riety of  things  Included  from  Income,  so 
as  to  redefine  what  income  really  is. 
He  might  also  raise,  by  Federal  pres- 
sure and  suggestion,  local  public  housing 
income  level  ceilings.  This  would  auto- 
matically raise  rent  supplement  Income 
level  ceilings.  If  the  Congress  votes 
the  appropriation  for  this  program  as 
suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, we  will  be  cutting  our  own 
throat,  because  in  another  year  or  so  it 
will  be  too  late  to  stop  the  program. 

I  can  give  you  an  idea  of  the  menace 
of  the  rent  supplement  by  citing  recent 
legislation  offered  in  the  Senate  to  ex- 
pand the  rent  supplement  program.  The 
same  bill  was  first  offereid  here  in  the 
House  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan].  Mr.  Ryan 
wants  to  expand  the  rent  supplement 
program  to  Include  much  more  private 
hotislng  than  is  presently  included  imder 
the  rent  supplement  program.  He  pro- 
poses, for  example,  including  New  York 
State's  Mitchell-Lama  middle-income 
housing  projects.  These  already  get  a 
direct  subsidy  from  New  York  City 
through  tax  abatement.  They  also  have 
a  record  of  graft  and  windfalls.  The 
gentleman  is  proposing  a  double  subsidy. 
My  colleague  in  the  other  body.  Senator 
Javtts,  has  now  embraced  this  proposal, 
which  I  think  is  extremely  misguided. 
If  the  income  level  for  rent  supplement 
eligibility  Is  raised,  and  if  the  type  of 
housing  eligible  is  broadened,  the  pro- 
gram will  slowly  but  surely  be  extended 


to  bring  Federal  power  to  bear  on  everj- 
neighborhood  in  America.  That  is  not 
something  I  want  to  see.  Nor  is  it  some- 
thing I  believe  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  want  to  see.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  that  is  what  the 
friends  of  the  rent  supplement — starting 
In  the  White  House  and  working  down — 
want  to  see.  The  rent  supplement 
is  the  chosen  vehicle  of  socialized  resi- 
dential patterns.  The  rent  supplement 
is  the  real  horsepower  of  a  coercive  na- 
tional open  housing  law.  What  is  un- 
constitutional, perhaps,  if  offered  as  co- 
ercive legislation,  is  constitutional,  al- 
though insidious,  if  done  through  sub- 
sidy. The  rent  supplement  program  is 
the  afQrmative  muscle  of  an  open-occu- 
pancy legislation.  The  Washington  Post 
recently  made  this  point  In  a  lengthy 
article.  But  this  is  something  the  Pres- 
ident has  never  talked  about.  It  Is 
sometWng  I  believe  we  should  discuss  be- 
cause when  a  piece  of  legislation  is  as 
far  reaching  as  the  rent  suppl«nent  pro- 
gram, every  aspect  of  it  ought  to  be 
brought  out  In  the  open. 

I  suggest  to  this  House  that  the  rent 
supplement  program  is  a  program  of  co- 
ercion and  Federal  control.  This  cat  has 
been  let  out  of  the  bag  by  the  statements 
of  rent  supplement  supporters,  who,  in 
their  enthusiasm,  have  bragged  about 
the  future  they  contemplate  for  the  pro- 
gram. The  future  they  contemplate  for 
this  program  is  not  a  future  I  care  to 
contemplate  for  America.  I  urge  this 
House  to  support  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  oppose  any  amendment 
to  restore  an  appropriation  for  the  rent 
supplement  program. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross! 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  that  the  committee  cut 
out  funds  for  some  of  the  proposed  build- 
ings in  the  District  of  Columbia.  But  I 
wonder  If  the  economy  program  with  re- 
spect to  buildings  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  started  quite  soon  enough? 

I  am  prompted  to  speculate,  because 
of  what  happened  last  weekend  when  the 
Smithsonian  Institution — the  new  build- 
ing on  which  the  taxpayers  have  spent 
millions  of  dollars — was  converted  into 
a  place  of  exhibitionist  dancing  with  $75 
to  $100  charged  for  admission  tickets. 

I  could  not  believe  my  eyes  last  Sun- 
day when  I  picked  up  the  newspapers 
and  saw  pictures  of  the  Reverend  Moyers, 
White  House  Press  Secretary,  gyrating 
half  way  down  on  his  knees,  doing  the 
watusl  or  the  frug.  or  whatever  you 
please  to  call  it.  Then  there  was  a  pic- 
ture of  the  wife  of  a  State  Department 
official  who  was  sent  home  to  put  on 
some  clothing.  She  apparently  t^peared 
half  naked ;  at  least  that  is  the  story  in 
the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  somebody 
ought  to  be  renovating  some  of  the 
bturlesque  halls  downtown  for  the  mink 
coat  set  to  perform  in  for  I  question 
the  propriety  of  converting  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  into  a  hall  for  exhibi- 
tionist dancing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  committee 
in  tiie  future  in  consideration  of  build- 
ings for  the  District  of  Colimibla  will 
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make  inquiry-  as  to  whether  the  build- 
ings they  approve  are  going  to  be  used 
for  dance  halls  with  admission  ticfeeta 
costing  $75  to  $100. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distmguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  There  Is  no  money  in 
thi.s  bill  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man and  the  committee  for  not  putting 
mor.ey  in  the  bill  for  other  buildings.  I 
a.ssume  it  was  this  committee  that  at  one 
time  put  up  the  money  for  the  Smith- 
sonian Iiistitution. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Thi.s  is  not  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Independent  Offices 
SubcommiUee  but  the  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  does  act  on  the  ftmds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  you  put  up  the 
m^ney  do  you  not? 

Mr,  JONAS,  Not  all  the  time.  We  cut 
out  four  buildings  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  were  in  the  budget  this 
year.  Tlie  gentleman  will  find  no  funds 
in  here  for  construction  of  buildings  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man a  question.  Why  should  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  a  tax  supported 
auency.  be  turned  into  a  dance  hall  for 
a  fund  raising  effort  by  a  private  group? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question.  I  am  not  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Mr  GROSS.  It  may  be  that  some  of 
those  who  Indulged  m  the  laughter  a 
moment  ago  would  like  to  answer  the 
question,  for  I  do  not  know  Perhaps 
tiiey  can  explain  It  to  their  taxpayers. 
I  cannot  explain  it  to  those  I  represent. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  just  wondered  If  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  had  in  his  hand  a 
picture  of  this  alleged  Mr  Moyer — or 
Reverend  Moyer — to  prove  thereby  that 
this  gentleman  was  formerly  with  the 
White  House.  I  believe  he  has  been  re- 
lieved or  has  resigned  or  is  soon  to  make 
his  departure  In  some  way  or  another. 

Maybe  the  picture  will  make  clear  and 
apparent  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  is  dancing  one  of 
these  vague  gyrations  of  the  anatomical 
and  abdominal  art  of  gyration.s.  or.  In- 
deed, praying  I  understand  he  is  on  his 
knees.  Perhaps  he  is  praying  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  gentle- 
mam  from  Iowa  has  mLslnterpreted  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  he  is  not  exactly  on 
his  knees.  He  is  doing  a  bend,  a  watusi 
or  a  frug  bend. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
these  terms. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Reverend  Moyers  is 
another  of  the  twinkle  toe.<  ti.at  inhabit 
the  White  House.  They  dance  there  un- 
til 3  o'clock  in  the  morning  Apparently 
the  precedent  is  set  from  on  high. 

Mr    HALL.     I   thank   the   gentleman 

from  Iowa.     But  I  m.ust  say  I  am  not 

privileged  to  be  familiar  with  the  art 

form  that  the  gentleman  trom  Iowa  has 

.been  talking  about,  nor  the  place. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Now  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  some  of  the  uses  of  the 
money  that  the  committee  appropriates 
for  the  National  Science  Poimdation. 

There  Is  $480  million  in  this  bUl  for  the 
Natioiml  Science  Foundation.  I  use  as 
my  reference  the  report  of  a  subcommit- 
tee on  government  operations  of  April 
27,  1966,  which  investigated  this  business 
of  billions  of  dollars  being  spent  on  re- 
search by  the  various  agencies. 

For  Instance,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  has  grsuited  $32,900  to  the 
Museum  of  Natiu-al  History  in  Iceland  to 
study  the  northern  grouse. 

I  realize  some  of  the  examples  set  forth 
herein  are  not  under  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  but  let  me  give  you 
another  one — the  National  Institute  of 
Health  will  spend  $2,380  this  year  to  fi- 
nance an  exploratory  study  into  five  as- 
pects of  life  of  the  factory  worker  in 
Ghana. 

Here  is  another.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  granted  $27,600  to  an  Ameri- 
can at  the  University  of  Nigeria  for  an 
archeologlcal  survey  of  the  cultural  de- 
velopment in  the  eastern  region  of 
Nigeria. 

I  wonder  how  urgently  that  is  needed — 
at  a  time  when  we  are  trjdng  to  balance — 
at  least  some  of  us  would  like  to  see  a 
balanced  budget. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  paid  an  American  psychiatrist  at 
the  University  of  Montreal  $11,050  for 
writing  a  book  on  the  history  of  psychi- 
atry. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  will 
pay  a  Canadian  psychiatrist  $48,700  to 
study  the  learning  and  memory  processes 
"of  the  large  bilingual  Estonian  popula- 
tion of  Toronto." 

This  is  on  a  par  with  the  $32,000  that 
went  to  a  foreign  imlversity  not  so  long 
ago  for  a  study  of  the  Intrapersonal,  In- 
terpersonal relationship  of  a  husband 
and  wife. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
awarded  $13,500  to  two  U.S.  citizens,  resi- 
dent at  the  University  of  Alberta,  Can- 
ada, to  make  a  mathematical  analysis  of 
raw  data  previously  collected  In  east 
Africa,  on  the  behavior  of  monkeys. 

The  Air  Force  Is  pajdng  $33,500  to  an 
Investigator  at  the  University  of  Bir- 
mingham, England,  who  has  urdque 
qualifications  and  capabilities  to  study 
how  the  human  nervous  system  handles 
and  processes  information. 

It  will  be  very  interesting,  will  it  not, 
to  get  such  a  report  from  an  Englishman. 
Apparently  there  is  no  American  who 
can  do  this  kind  of  thing. 

Incidentally,  there  Is  alleged  to  be  con- 
cern about  the  deficit  in  our  interna- 
tional balance  of  payments — these  con- 
tracts are  a  contribution  to  that  deficit. 
Perhaps  the  President,  who  is  alleged 
to  be  interested  in  the  deficit  in  the  in- 
ternational balance  of  payments  ought 
to  look  at  some  of  these  research  con- 
tracts. I  thiiik  you  could  on  this  com- 
mittee have  done  a  better  Job  thsm  you 
did  this  year  with  respect  to  cutting 
funds  for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, and  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Focarty]  and  his  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  dealing 
ivlth  health,  education,  and  welfare  can 


do  a  better  Job  than  he  has  done  in  the 
matter  of  research  on  the  basis  of  Infor- 
mation developed  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Govermnent  Operations. 

I  hope  that  next  year  both  committees 
will  get  busy,  chop  these  appropriations 
down  to  size,  and  cut  out  some  of  this 
funny  business. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  .  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOEI^SON.  The  gentleman  has 
referred  to  dancing.  I  would  be  willing 
to  wager  the  gentleman  that  if  he  went 
back  to  his  own  district  in  Waterloo, 
Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  Is  refer- 
ring to  the  Third  District  of  Iowa? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Wherever  you  are  in 
Iowa,  if  you  go  to  the  country  club,  you 
will  find  your  constituents  doing  the 
watusi,  and  if  you  go  to  the  senior  prom 
you  will  And  the  high  school  students 
there  doing  the  frug.  But  I  do  not  think 
they  are  going  to  hell  in  a  wheelbarrow 
any  more  than  I  think  Mr.  Moyer  is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  will  go  to  hell,  and  if  they  do 
whether  It  will  In  a  wheelbarrow,  in 
Cadillacs,  or  in  mink  coats.  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  ex- 
tremely disappointed  that  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  deleted  from  the 
independent  offices  appropriation  bill 
the  $19,700,000  requested  for  continua- 
tion of  work  on  the  Mohole  project  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  Project 
Mohole  represents  man's  first  attempt  to 
explore  the  earth's  deep  crust  and  mantle 
beneath  the  sea. 

I  think  that  it  Is  safe  to  say  that,  in  all 
the  scientific  endeavors  embarked  upon 
by  the  Federal  Government,  there  have 
been  few  of  brighter  promise  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  man's  knowledge  of  his 
envirormient  and  of  such  luilversal  ac- 
claim by  scientist  and  layman  alike. 

This  project  has  drawn  the  interna- 
tional attention  of  engineers,  scientists, 
and  laymen.  It  has  fired  the  imagination 
of  the  American  people  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  our  probing  of  space. 

And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  While  we 
are  spending  billions  of  dollars  to  reach 
the  moon,  and  while  we  are  focusing  our 
thoughts  on  the  mysteries  of  space,  it 
well  behooves  mankind  to  explore  and  try 
to  understand  this  planet  on  which  we 
were  bom  and  where,  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, we  will  continue  to  draw  our  suste- 
nance. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  this 
budgetary  omission.  Dr.  Leland  J.  Ha- 
worth.  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  has  already  testified  as  to 
the  care  that  has  gone  Into  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  project  and  the  drafting  of 
its  present  budget. 

A  description  of  this  highly  complex 
project  is  cont8.ined  in  the  hearings  of 
this  bill  and  I  read  from  portions  of  the 
hearings  on  page  162,  which  will,  I  hope, 
convince  you  of  its  importance: 

Much  has  been  Inferred  about  the  nator* 
of   the    earth's    crust   and    the    txnderlylng 


mantle  by  Indirect  methods,  such  a«  the  use 
of  aelfimlc  waves,  but  these  scientific  theories 
remain  unproven  and  must  be  tested 
through  actual  experimentation  and  direct 
observation  •  •  •.  DrllUng  to  the  mantle  U 
a  difficult  engineering  feat   •    •    •. 

By  drilling  through  the  crust  and  on  into 
the  earth's  mantle  as  far  as  possible,  scien- 
tists hope  to  obtain  the  foUowlng  kinds  of 
Uif  onnaUon : 

1.  A    better    age    determination    tot    the 

earth. 

2.  A  determination  of  the  age  and  origin 
of  the  ocean  basins  and  their  waters. 

3.  A  better  understanding  of  how  the 
earth-moon  system  came  Into  being. 

4.  An  understanding  of  the  distribution  of 
the  chemical  elements  In  the  earth,  which,  in 
tixm,  bears  on  the  origin  of  the  sun  and  per- 
haps the  stars. 

5.  An  understanding  of  the  origin  of  con- 
tinents and  whether  or  not  they  are  drift- 
ing about  on  the  earth's  surfswje. 

6.  Knowledge  of  the  mantle's  composi- 
tion and  the  origin  of  magnetic  and  gravity 
anomalies  that  have  been  discovered  beneath 

the  sea. 

7.  A  better  understanding  of  the  origin  oi 
life  and  the  carbon  cycle  with  which  it  la 
closely  connected. 

The  Mohole  project  U  considered  to  be 
of  very  great  importance  by  the  conamiinlty 
of  geoiAyslcists,  geochemlsts,  geologists,  and 
other  earth  scientists.  It  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  by 
many  other  national  scientific  bodies. 

The  project  has  also  created  great  inter- 
est. Internationally. 

Dr.  Haworth  has  reported  how,  before 
designing  of  the  expensive  and  revolu- 
tionary equipment  for  the  project  was 
begun,  advice  was  taken  from  the  lead- 
ing scientists  In  our  Nation — all  of  whom 
felt  the  work  should  continue.  This  was 
followed  by  a  review  of  the  governmental 
scientists  and  agencies  most  knowledge- 
able in  the  field,  with  the  same  results. 
This  review  covered  both  budgetary  and 
scientific  considerations. 

In  the  scientific  field,  this  project  has 
been  given  a  very  high  priority.  It  al- 
ready has  drawn  great  Interest  from  the 
oil  industry,  through  Its  advancement  of 
the  deep  drilling  art.  It  has  shown 
promise  of  side  effects  advantageous  to 
our  space  effort. 

Its  prospects  of  opening,  for  the  first 
time,  the  vast  and  little-known  areas  of 
the  earth's  deep  crust  and  mantle  hold 
hope  of  advancing  our  imderstandlng  of 
the  origin  of  life  Itself,  and  this  and  the 
geosclentiflc  features  of  the  project  have 
drawn  the  attention  of  an  international 
symposium  of  scientists. 

From  the  budgetary  standpoint,  halt- 
ing or  delaying  this  project  at  the  present 
crucial  stage  Is  false  economy  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word.  Through  fiscal 
1965,  $37,560,000  was  actually  allocated 
to  the  Mohole  project.  Including  the 
$17.9  million  programed  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  total  spending  or  allocation 
Is  almost  $55.5  million.  This  year's  re- 
quest would  add  $19.7  million  to  that 
total,  a  far  cry  from  the  $55.5  million 
that  would  be  lost  if  the  project  is  aban- 
doned and  a  minor  fraction  of  the  bil- 
lions upon  billions  with  which  we  will 
seek  to  send  a  rocket  to  the  moon. 

And,  as  I  have  said,  the  project  has,  in 
its  formative  stage,  already  shown  con- 
crete results.     Its  advancement  of  the 
deep  drilling  art  is  being  augmented  con- 
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tinually  by  the  results  of  continuing 
research.  There  is  expected  major  re- 
search that  will  be  of  great  value  to  the 
Navy's  deep  submergence  program.  Our 
space  program  itself  is  expected  to  be  a 
major  beneficiary  of  the  work  being  done 
on  Mohole.  About  52  scientific,  engi- 
neering, and  popular  papers  already  have 
been  published  as  a  result  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  scientific  accomplishments 
already  are  impressive. 

We  are  now  at  the  final  stages  of  the 
Immense  national  effort  that  has  gone 
into  preparations  for  this  great  advance. 
The  national  interest  has  been  engaged 
fiUly,  and  some  of  oiu-  finest  minds  and 
most  inventive  imaginations  have  been 
committed  to  its  success. 

Thus,  closing  out  the  project  now 
would  not  only  throw  miUions  of  dollars 
a^ay — dollars  that  are  just  on  the  verge 
of  becoming  greatly  productive — but  it 
will  mean  the  scrapping  of  years  of  ded- 
icated thought  and  effort  by  our  sci- 
entific and  technical  commimlty. 

We  can  ill  afford  such  waste.  We  can 
afford  It  even  less  when  we  reckon  it 
against  the  additional  cost  to  our  na- 
tional prestige.  For,  in  this  day  of  turbu- 
lence in  world  affairs,  of  misunderstand- 
ing of  American  motives  abroad,  of  criti- 
cism of  our  national  attitudes  by  our 
neighbors  hi  the  world  commimity,  we 
have  proudly  held  to  the  boast  that  peace 
and  the  advancement  of  man's  welfare  is 
our  greatest  concern  in  every  endeavor. 

How  can  we  continue  to  do  so  when 
we  make  such  an  admission  as  we  seem 
to  proclaim  by  this  action — that  the 
costs  of  war  come  before  even  so  great 
an  endeavor  as  research  into  the  bsislc 
stuff  of  life? 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  project 
will  be  allowed  to  continue  to  its  conclu- 
sion, and  that  this  great  promise  of  ad- 
vancement of  man's  knowledge  will  be 
realized.  It  is  my  hope  also  that  the 
committee  will  reconsider  its  action,  and 
allow  the  Mohole  project  the  funds  it 
needs  to  complete  Its  work  •with  no  in- 
terruption, no  waste  of  funds,  and  no 
abandonment  of  the  work  which  has 
gone  before. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolhia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  decision  to  delay  the  Mohole  project 
is  both  imtenable  and  unwise.  The  $19.7 
million  increment  diverted  from  this 
vital  research  project  at  a  time  when 
Congress  has  already  provided  $55  mil- 
Uon  for  the  project  over  the  past  4  years 
will,  in  effect,  create  an  imnecessary 
waste  of  tax  dollars. 

The  argument  that  this  money  is 
needed  to  meet  military  requirements  in 
Vietnam  does  not  ring  true,  in  my  opin- 
ion. There  are  many  questionable 
Great  Society  programs  such  as  the  Ap- 
palachia  and  Job  Corps  plans  that  could 
be  easily  and  rapidly  trimmed,  thereby 
providing  the  needed  money  to  support 
our  war  effort. 


Project  Mohole  is  vital  both  to  our 
space  program  and  our  national  ocean - 
ographic  research  effort.  As  it  Is,  the 
Russians  are  now  engaged  in  a  drilling 
program  rivaling  our  Project  Mohole. 
Rear  Adm.  Charles  J.  Palmer,  U.S.  Navy 
retired,  and  now  with  National  Science 
Foundation,  recently  stated  in  San 
Diego  that  the  Russians  are  drilling  two 
deep  boreholes  into  the  earth's  crust  and 
three  others  are  planned.  The  admiral 
stated : 

In  reviewing  the  Soviet  super-deep  driumg 
program,  one  must  conclude  that  Project 
Mohole  Is  modest  by  comparison. 

Obviously,  the  Russians'  efforts  are 
aimed  at  military,  economic,  and  scien- 
tific objectives. 

The  committee  estimates  that  the 
cancellation  of  the  Mohole  project  will 
cost  an  additional  $24.7  million,  in- 
cluding $6  million  in  penalties  for  can- 
cellation of  three  contracts.  This 
hardly  would  warrant  the  transfer  of  the 
original  $19.7  million  to  Vietnam  re- 
quirements particularly  in  view  of  the 
ease  with  which  the  administration 
could  cut  back  their  "high  society"  pro- 
gram spending  and  come  up  with  the 
auxiliary  funds  required  for  our  military 
in  Vietnam.  In  short,  this  would  be 
like  borrowing  $19.7  million  and  paying 
straight  interest  charges  of  $24.7  million, 
not  including  repayment  of  the  prin- 
cipal. 

And  another  pohit,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that,  while  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  estimates  that  cancella- 
tion will  cost  about  $24.7  million,  an 
IBM  tabulation  of  the  Mohole  project 
estimated  termination  costs,  as  of  March 
9  of  this  vear,  reveals  that  the  toUl  esti- 
mate expended  and  contract  termina- 
tion cost  for  this  project— prime 
contractor  and  National  Science  Foun- 
dation—Ls  $45,840,010.  This  latter  fig- 
ure has  been  checked  with  the  home 
accoimtUig  office  of  the  prime  con- 
tractor, BrovTO  &  Root.  Inc..  and  with 
the  QAO  auditors  presently  in  residence 
there.  This  is  too  much  money  to  be 
wasted,  when  $19.7  mUlion  can  keep  the 
project  going  at  full  speed  for  fiscal  year 

1967. 

In  summary.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
look  at  the  total  picture  involved  here 
and  to  Join  in  the  effort  to  gain  full 
restoration  for  the  $19.7  million  deleted 
from  the  appropriations  biU  for  the 
Mohole  project. 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  need  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  GubserL 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  merely  to  serve  notice  that  I 
am  considering  the  raising  of  a  point  of 
order  against  the  language  on  page  33, 
Unes  17  through  22.  which  appropriates 
funds  for  the  use  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board.  I  shall  make  this  point  of  order 
on  the  grounds  that  the  Renegotiation 
Act  expires  June  30.  1966,  and  the  Con- 
gress has  not  passed  authorizing  legis- 
lation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  when  the  Ways  arwi 
Means  Committee  considers  this  legis- 
lation. I  will  be  given  the  opportunity 
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to  testify  In  opposition  i^  an  extension,  negotUtlon,  1b  $64.2  mlUlon,  determined  creasingly   better    job      As   you   knoT? 

because  I  believe  I  can  conclusively  prove  as  foUows:  catalog  Items  which  are  in  competition 

that  this  act  has  outhved  its  usefulness.  |ln  mimoM)  are  not  subject   to   renegotiation      All 

It  is  contrary  to  Department  of  Defense  RenegoUable  sales  (fiscal  years  1962  other  procurements  on  a  negotiated  or 

poUcy  as  outlined  In  the  Armed  Services        through  19<J6) «i34.6  fixed-price  basis  are  almost  always  suh 

Procurement  Regulations.     It  is  costing  Estimated  cost  incurred  by  industry  igct  to  a  red*>tPnnlniition  pIohco  JJvt 

the  taxpayers  $3  for  ever>-  $1  that  the  ^  P^P"^  «^d  Process  renegoUa-  ]^^  tt^i^ti^T^^ct^l  ^rpvi'^j 

Renegotiation  Board  allegedly  recovers  f^^f^  (001  percent  of  above  Si^^tTSid 'p^eT  ST^'S' 

in  the  form  of  excess  profits.                                    '     — "*  °  and  Insure  the  fact  that  profit  to  S 

L.S.  industry  s  total  renegotiable  prof-  Aboye  cost  paid  for  by  the  Qovem-  contractor  will  be  no  more  than  reason- 
Its  as  a  percentage  of  renegotiable  sales  ment  in  form  of  reduced  income  able.    Since  this  is  the  current  practice 

have  declined  drastically  ni  ti.e  past  10         taxes 67.3  why  should  we  continue  the  expensive 

years.     In   the  1956  fiscal  year,  overall  Add  amount  charged  to  Ctovermnent  process  of  renegotiation? 

renegotiable  profits  were  6  3  percent  of  ^^  ^°^^  of  increased  prices  to  re-  ^^   EVINS  of  Tennp'«ee      Mr  rhoi- 

sales    and  by  fiscal  year  1965.  this  had  ^^yf  ,^'*^-  '^^^  «^  ^'">^^  taxes  ^^'-  j^^}^^  f  SSSSTto  the"  Stt" 

declined  tn  a  1-nerrpnt  nr,-vPr  hpfnro  tav  P^**    assumes  average  contractor  „     \L  Z         !:,        minutes   to   me  distln- 

maiSa  '^This  Se  ta'x  I^ense  mar-  ^^  ''  ^^^-"^^  '^«^«-«  -»"-«>  -_J^  liiSSi"'""'"^^  '""^  ^^'^^^^  ^^• 

gin  of  3  percent  In  fiscal  year  1965  com-                Total 84.1  Mr.  FRIEDEL.     Mr.  Chairman    with 

pares   to  a   9.,    percent  margin   for  aU  Add  4  years'  operating  expenses  of  all  due  respect  to  my  colleagues  on  the 

L.S   industry-  for  the  same  period,  after        the  Renegouation  Board j>.6  House  Appropriations  Committee   I  m 

excluding  renegoUable  sales  and  profits.                                                              — ■ very  much  concerned  thnt  thp  wlmK!/ 

These  commercial  margins  were  obtained  Total  costs  before  refunds.,,.      «p.  6  of7hrHon<;rrin  nl^^h«vp  L  ot^^ 

?^'  '''^.'J'?^'  '':%'  commission  and                 ^et  ,o.s  to  Oovemment  as  a LSir^priaUons  Sus      '"^    '°'"'    °'    '^^^ 

the  Securities   a:id  Exchange   Commis-  result  of  renegoUatlon,  1962  For  examp:e,  the  bill  we  are  conslder- 

^'°'^                                                                                  to  1965 64. 2  ing,  H.R    14921    provides  funds  for  26 

65'"th?'J'  S?'a^?tI^of  $ [  ?^1,miin®  o7  r  '  ^°'*^**  ''y  Machinery  &  Allied  Products  different  Government  boards  and  agen- 

bo,  tnere  wa.<=  a  total  of  $1.3.  bUhon  of  institute.                                             ,     '  cies.    yet    it    was   just    introduced    last 

losses   reported  by   defense   contractors  ^  Thursday  and   wJ  nnt   Rvaiiohil  fr^ 

m  filings  with  the  Renegotiation  Board.  ^  ^   summary,   overall  defense   profits  the  oriSLrs  unt^l  PHdIv     ^^p  i 

During  this  same  period,  companies  re-  have  declined  50  percent  In  the  past  10  ?hoTr?"ut  of  town  on  PrS^did  not 

ported  profits  of  $5  32  billion  or  a  net  years,  to  a  current  rate  of  only  3-percent  get  a^h^nS  t^  .e^  H  R    i  IJo?  ,fn?n  vf 

profit  before  tax  for  this  period  of  $4  Profit  before  tax.  which  In  Itself  is  a  ferdtv  and  I^hink  vS,  wfn  »^rfi  ^k': 

billion      Total   excessive  profits  deter-  clear  indication  that  defense  profits  can  tSriL?es  Httl^^^mrtn  Yt  Hwf  ^^* 

mmatlons  by  the  Renegotiation  Board  ^der  no  circumstances  be   considered  ^mes  of^ear  nesTnfalin.  -f^-^fi^ 

during    this   .same   period    totaled    only  excessive.    In  fact,  they  are  not  consist-  ^  Li  narUcSv  conSrneH^ 

$29  minion  before  tax  or  only  0  724  per-  ent   with   the   profit  Incentive  program  aoDr^r^^om^J^  thP  PpH^roi  5^V  f^' 

cent  of  total  renegotiable  profits.    This  Initiated  several  years  ago  by  the  De-  S^v     w,^p*?hi^hni  ™  ^       ^^"""^ 

is  a  rather  ridiculous  recovery-  m  terms  Partment  of  Defense.  Jf  mfiLn^il  f.,      a     "  provides  a  most 

of  the  costs  incurred  by  Industry  and  bv  Coupled  with  the  low  profit  return  now  fioifi^tn  how  f^plp  f f, nTo     f  l^^'^"*: 

^.^itaTir^"^ ''  ^^^^'^^ "  '^''  '^'-  u^^SiSSLr.s^r.^Tf  f-n^rne^dra'St^-re^  rihTrS 

^  Trn^esult  of  these  declining  mar-  lJc^rerrretSl\e"nl^o^aSrS:  Kt  w?a?e"girg"p;i  SZS'f^ 

gins  on  defen.^  business  appears  to  be  Quirements.  which  in  the  final  analysis  As  chafiSan  of^e  tuSot^lttL  on 

a  major  deterrent  for  obtaining  the  best  is  paid  for  In  large  part  by  the  Gov-  tramportaUon   and   aeroSSS?  of  the 

manufacturing  capabilities  to  efficiently  emment  in  the  form  of  reduced  Income  Interstate  and  Pm-ei^n  rnmmprpp  rnm 

perfo-m  defense  contract.     In  fact,  the  tax  receipts  and  higher  prices  paid  for  Sttee    I  do  not  kSuevf sXient  c^^^ 

Department  of  Defen.se.  under  ASPR  3-  defense    materiel.      With    renegotiation  sidera  ion  is  ?iven  to  requSs  mlde  £ 

808  1    clearly  rejoKnized  Uie  inisxK-uince  refunds,  net  of  tax.  averaging  only  $7.2  the  FAA  InvolvTng  constSfoiT^  the 

of  profit  incentive  by  stating:  mimon  during  the  past  4  years,  it  la  two  wllskSn a^^^^^^ 

Uw   average   profit   rates   on   defence  con-  <1"»^    ObVioUS    that    renegotiation    Is    a  For  examole    riiirinp  thP  ptirrpnf  flc/.ol 

tracu.  ovenui  are  detrimental  to  the  pubUc  costly.  Ineffective  process.  both  to  In-  year    Sr^pLv    liSnr    MI>  i5f  f^i 

interest.      Kifertue    national    defen.se    m    a  dustry    and   the   Government.      What   Is  S;    nf    Wa^hlnaf^rr  M   H    •     ,    A^        .! 

free   enterprise  economy  requires   that  the  Important  Is  the  net  effect  of  the  Gov  kI  rf  ^^ ^.Washington  National  Airport 

be.-,  industrial  capabilities  be  attracted  to  errSenTs  -  ItomistSn^s      ^2«c;  ^^  ^^"^^'^^  ^^^^ch.lnc.   This  Study 

defen.se  contract..      These  cap.ablUtles  will  be  Jhirh    iiLur,,ffri             !^J^      ~  ^^^  ^*«    ^°^   specifically    authorized    by   the 

drtven  away  from  the  defease  market  If  de-  Zwllu  /^""""^  ^  .?"P^?  *"  agency  Congress.  When  I  asked  General  Mc- 
fen.se  contracts  are  characterized  by  low-  ''nich  has  Clearly  outlived  its  Usefulness,  Kee  where  the  funds  came  from  he 
p.'oflt  opportunities  and  at  a  substantial  cost  to  both  Industry  stated  "funds  were  provided  bv  the  con- 
Thls  is  certainly  ecuallv  true  when  low  *"d  \  Qovernment  Itself  struction.  Washington  National  Airport 
profits  rem'am  afte?^?  applicant  on  of  ouf  thit  Sc  Sf^'  sT  6^3'' whtr^'  appropriations".  Yet  I  do  not  recall  any 
the  renegotiation  process  I  believe  we  «^L=  fnof^  l^.  *  v  ^®^^\  V^}^^  ^^'  "^^^tlon  being  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
sun  have%he  same'^SSf  conflS  S  poT  eSren^offlcTalfon  ^/nl^^tf^/n  °^^^  House  last  year  to  the  effect  that  we  were 
ley  between  the  current  incentive  So-  tS  haS  had  *n  Jh  ti.nl,  9  l^"*  *'°";  fPP^°/'?«  *  ^^^'^^^  ^tudy  at  Washing- 
grams  of  the  Defense  Department,  and  oSlon  sin^  thP  ^^^  iv^pi?  ^^T.^'  *°"  ^f,"°"^^  ^"'^  ^  '^'^"^^  *^**  '"^"^  °^ 
the  objectives  of  the  Renegotiation  Board  ?eStlatloS  law  ^.  .^SniVl.^*  my  colleagues  knew  they  were  voting  for 
wiilch    in  mv  exoerience    arp  nnrraHiv  ^^^^^fo^'ation  law.     The  administrative  such  an  expenditure. 

conctnied  "'trSfit'm^Snr^rther  toSenTl^bU^lIiwlT^I?  SlTr^  ^  ,  ^"  .'^^'''''''  ^"^*  '^'  ^-'^  *^^  ^^ 

than  really  considering  the  overall  effl-  ?Sb?e  ^r  fl^^^  JzSf  ill  h"**"^^  ^l^^'^  *  contract  with  Vincent  Kling  & 

ciency  and  contribution  of  a  contractor  t  ^vl   an  Jvp^hI^^  k  "^«?"*^"  Associates   of   Philadelphia,   architects: 

in  relaUon  to  his  renegotiable  profits  ^ef^  co^tr^ct^n,     Thl  t«.^H  *?.  ""^^S  '^^^'°''  ^  Moreland.  of  Boston,  engl- 

In  the  pa.st  4  fiscal  vears  endini?  with  °^^^  contractora.    The  trend  toward  neers;  and  James  C.  Buckley.  Inc..  of 

1965,  durSi^  whlcHie  Se  Stni-t^  nZ^ll^  '^'  revelation  of  cost  data  In  New  York,  transportation  analysts  to  de- 

tlon  Act  has  been  extended  twice  i7con-  ^l^^il^  "*!S"*^  contracts  has  been  velop  four  alternate  plans  for  modemiz- 

gress  a  ve-y  ^rSe^at^ve  est^n^ItP  of  ?hP  ^^'^^l^^^^^..  ^"^  ^^^  "^^  '°''  "*-  ^""S  Washmgton  NaUonal  Airport  under 

n^^stoMoS^^eS^Jemrent^i^^^  negotUtlon  has  diminished  even  further,  a  $297,000  contract.    This  is  one  more 

iherSore  the  Lloa^^pr^,  ^.ft  ;f^  •  ^  ^  ^^^  °"*  ^  ^^^*'  Government  example  of  what  I  mean  when  I  say  this 

tnererore,  the  taxpayer,  as  a  result  of  re-  contracting  agencies  are  doing  an  in-  was  not  specifically  authorized  by  the 
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Congress.  This  study  Is  supposed  to  be 
ready  for  submission  to  Congress  within 
2  years.  By  that  time  we  will  have  al- 
ready spent  almost  ♦400.000,  in  3  years, 
just  to  "study"  Washington  National 
Airport. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  we  know  just  exactly  what  is 
covered  under  the  words  "construction" 
and  "improvements"  as  used  In  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  I  objected  to  the  construction  of 
Dulles  International  Airport  more  than 
10  years  ago  when  we  were  told  that  it 
would  cost  about  $25  million.  Since  that 
time  we  have  spent  more  than  $115  mil- 
lion on  Dulles.  They  still  have  more 
than  $20  million  left  from  previous  ap- 
propriations eind  are  still  plsmning  "con- 
struction." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  gross 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  Any- 
Mie  who  has  ever  visited  Dulles  Airport 
knows  that  it  is  a  morgue.  It  is  not  be- 
ing used  at  anywhere  near  capacity  and 
neither  Is  nearby  Friendship  Interna- 
tional Airport.  I  simply  do  not  see  how 
we  can  justify  appropriating  any  more 
money  for  jet  airports  in  the  Washing- 
ton area  when  we  already  have  two  with- 
in a  radius  of  30  miles. 

When  former  Administrator  of  the 
PAA.,  Mr.  Halaby,  appeared  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee  last  year,  he 
stated  that  the  cost  of  modernizing 
Washington  National  would  be  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $50  to  $60  million.  But 
this  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  Before 
they  are  finished  they  will  spend  another 
$100  million  on  that  airport  and  Dulles 
will  lose  what  business  it  now  has  and 
so  will  Friendship  Airport.  They  will 
use  as  a  justification  for  such  an  ex- 
penditure the  operations  research  report 
which  envisions  up  to  $150  million  to 
moderize  Washington  National.  But 
they  will  continue  to  hide  this  fact  under 
the  heading  of  "improvements"  which 
are  not  explained  in  this  bill  and  will  not 
be  explained  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  proper  time  I 
will  offer  an  amendment  to  the  FAA  por- 
tion of  this  bill  to  state  "that  no  funds 
provided  in  this  bill  shall  be  used  for  any 
construction  at  Dulles  or  Washington 
National  Airports  which  Is  not  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee." 

I  do  not  think  It  is  In  the  best  Interest 
of  the  taxpayers  to  permit  the  FAA  to 
do  what  it  pleases  at  these  airports  with- 
out the  approval  of  Congress  and  with- 
out proper  consideration  by  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  airport  con- 
struction. At  the  present  time,  the  FAA 
can  carry  over  appropriations  not  used 
for  the  purposes  authorized  and  when 
they  get  a  nice  nest  egg  they  spend  it 
for  anything  they  please. 

The  PAA  received  an  appropriation  of 
$1.1  million  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
for  construction  at  Washington  Na- 
tional. I  foresee  the  same  pattern  de- 
veloping here  which  developed  when 
Dulles  was  authorized.  The  FAA  goes 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee 
»nd  gets  a  million  here.  5  million  there, 
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10  million  another  place,  and  the  first 
thing  you  know  you  have  spent  another 
$120  or  $150  milUon  for  another  jet  air- 
port for  Washington  and  the  taxpayers' 
investment  In  Dulles  Is  just  wasted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  opposed  10 
Washington  National  having  small  jets. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  pattern  which  is 
emerging  for  constructing  a  whole  new 
airport.  When  we  created  Dulles  they 
said  that  Washington  National  was 
overcrowded  and  that  we  needed  Dulles. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Termessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  assure 
the  gentleman  that  there  Is  no  money 
in  the  bill  for  construction  at  Washing- 
ton National  Airport. 

Mr.  raiEDEL.  I  understand  that, 
but  there  is  a  carryover  of  $2»4  million. 
I  am  fearful  of  the  use  to  which  that  will 
be  put.  They  can  use  that  money  as 
they  please,  and  they  will  use  the  funds 
in  this  bill  as  they  please. 

As  I  said  in  my  statement  a  while  ago, 
the  FAA  has  already  contracted  for  two 
studies  of  Washington  National  Airport 
during  the  present  fiscal  year,  totaling 
almost  $400,000.  This  wasn't  author- 
ized In  any  appropriation  bill  eitlier  but 
the  FAA  diverted  the  funds  authorized 
by  the  Congress  for  other  purposes  and 
used  them  for  these  unauthorized  stud- 
ies. The  whole  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment is  to  prevent  such  diversion  of 
funds  In  the  future. 

We  have  Dulles  on  our  hands  now. 
Some  of  the  flights  should  be  diverted 
from  Washington  National  to  Dulles  and 
to  Friendship,  instead  of  building  up 
Washington  National. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
the  gentleman's  position,  but  I  wonder 
If  his  language  Is  properly  worded.  Would 
the  gentleman  read  the  amendment  he 
Intends  to  offer  again?  I  fear  It  will  not 
do  what  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
wishes  to  have  It  do. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  On  page  11  of  the  bill 
line  9,  strike  out  the  period.  Insert  a  semi- 
colon, and  Insert  the  following: 

That  no  funds  provided  In  this  bill  shall 
be  used  for  any  construction  at  Dulles  or 
Washington  National  Alrpca^  which  Is  not 
spedflcally  authorized  by  the  appropriate 
comxalttee. 

Mr.  JONAS.  In  response  to  the  chair- 
man, I  believe  the  gentleman  said  he  was 
worried  about  the  use  of  carryover  funds. 
They  are  not  Included  In  this  bill. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  They  have  $2V2  mil- 
lion that  has  already  been  appropriated 
in  previous  bills.  This  bill  provides  that 
this  money  can  be  merged  with  the  funds 
granted  under  the  heading  "Construc- 
tion and  development,  additional  Wash- 
ington Airport." 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  should  like  to  help  the 
gentleman  do  what  he  wants  to  do,  but 
I  fear  the  amendment  will  not  do  it.  The 
amendment  would  seek  to  limit  funds  in 
this  bill,  to  stop  them  from  being  used 


for  construction.  There  are  no  funds  In 
the  bill  for  construction.  The  funds  the 
gentleman  seeks  to  prevent  them  from 
using  have  previously  been  appropriated. 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  I  Understand  that,  but 
whether  it  says  "Construction"  or  not. 
the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  Is  that 
they  now  have  $2,267,000  and  they  will 
use  this  for  construction  and  the  FAA 
win  divert  funds  earmarked  In  this  bill 
for  other  purposes  and  use  them  for  con- 
struction at  Washington  National. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  fear  the  gentleman's 
amendment  will  not  reach  that  money. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.     I  hope  It  will. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Cashy ] . 

Mr.  CASETY.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee.  I  was  Indeed 
very  unhappy  when  I  was  apprised  of 
the  fact  that  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dependent Offices  had  deleted  any  fimds 
whatsoever  for  Project  Mohole.  You 
know,  I  have  followed  Project  Mohole 
since  Its  inception,  beginning  about  7 
years  ago. 

We  held  hearings  in  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  In  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oceanography.  So  I 
have  been  following  this  very  closely. 
I  guess  I  have  assumed  that  since  we 
were  so  well  on  the  road.  Project  Mohole 
would  be  carried  to  Its  ultimate  end.  If 
you  kill  this  project  now,  you  are  going 
to  be  throwing  away  about  $35 
to  $40  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
You  are  going  to  be  throwing  it  out  the 
u-lndow.  It  is  true  that  the  Director 
said  that  this  had  given  him  lots  of 
headaches.  I  am  sure  It  did.  It  Is  an 
unusual  program.  It  is  a  real  imagina- 
tive program. 

It  is  true  that  there  was  lots  of  palUng 
back  and  forth  as  to  who  was  going  to 
control  this  program,  but  we  are  over  the 
hump  on  that  now.  Just  a  little  over  a 
year  ago  they  sat  down,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  President's 
Scientific  Advisory  Board,  and  reviewed 
this  to  see  whether  or  not  they  should 
go  ahead. 

The  decision  was  that  this  was  a  top 
priority  scientific  program.  All  right. 
Since  that  decision  was  made  they  have 
let  contracts.  One  of  them  Is  for  the 
drilling  platform.  If  you  drop  this  pro- 
gram down,  all  of  these  programs  have 
to  be  canceled  out.  and  you  know  what 
it  costs  to  cancel  out  programs,  par- 
ticularly in  a  Govenunent  contract.  This 
Is  not  a  program  that  you  can  just  drop 
down  and  pick  up  again  in  a  few  years 
where  you  left  off.  It  just  does  not 
work  that  way. 

Now,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  com- 
mittee, because  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee  has  always 
been  fair  on  the  programs,  but  I  will  say 
this:  I  do  not  think  that  the  committee 
was  given  the  full  picture  as  to  the  Im- 
port and  Importance  of  the  program,  as 
well  as  what  It  would  cost  to  cancel  out 
the  program. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  CASEY.  Yes.  I  ylcid  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  gentieman  that  I,  too,  am 
concerned  about  this,  bt  cause  we  have 
gone  into  a  study  of  this  project  at  some 
lentfth  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Ocean- 
ography. Also  they  have  had  a  scientific 
evaluation  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  of  this  whole  program  for 
about  a  year,  a  year  a«o  It  was  de- 
cided that  we  should  co:Ulnue  it.  Cer- 
tainiy  if  there  is  one  area  where  we  need 
to  continue  research,  It  is  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  seas  and  what  is  under 
the  seas. 

So  I  would  hope,  too,  that  considera- 
tion could  be  given  to  this  rather  than 
Ju5t  stopping  it  now  and  wasting  the 
amount  of  money  placed  in  the  project 
already 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's conunent,  because  he  has  been 
very  active  in  the  program  I  also  want 
to  point  out  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  that  I  feel 
we  who  have  been  active  in  the  program 
were  remiss  in  not  telling  you  more  about 
this  before  it  came  up,  as  to  its  im- 
portance. Also  I  think  If  you  get  an 
updated  estimiate  of  what  it  Ls  going  to 
cost  to  cancel  out  this  program,  I  know 
the  gentleman  is  very  mindful  of  how  the 
taxpayer's  dollar  is  spent  and  does  not 
want  any  waste.  This  is  one  program 
where  If  you  do  cut  it  down,  you  will 
throw  the  money  out  the  window  and 
not  get  anything  for  it  to  speak  of.  This 
Is  a  program  that  is  high  priority  which 
works  with  the  NASA  agency.  The 
Navy  is  vitally  interested  In  it,  because 
you  have  a  Joint  committee  on  NASA 
and  the  Navy  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  National  Geological 
Survey. 

TTils  is  of  top  priority,  not  only  with 
reference  to  our  own  country  but  with 
reference  to  the  International  scientific 
commtinity 

Mr  CABELL  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CASEY  Yes :  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas 

Mr  C.\BELL  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  n.se  to  suport  the 
statements  and  the  very  fine  presenta- 
tion which  has  been  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  fMr  C.^seyI.  with  refer- 
ence to  the  continuation  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  certainly  would 
represent  a  case  of  false  economy  at  this 
time  after  the  momentum  has  been  built 
up  in  the  development  of  this  scientific 
project,  to  delay  it  and  then  seek  to  pick 
up  the  pieces  at  a  later  date. 

We  are  .seeking  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  of  the  earth  This  knowledge  is  in- 
valuable 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional 
minute 

Mr  CASEY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  k'entleman  I  just  want  to  say  this 
to  the  Members  of  the  Committee:  I  sin- 
cerely hmpe  that  the  other  body  will  ap- 
prove the  continuation  of  this  program 
and  by  that  time  that  this  Committee 
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win  have  the  opportunity  to  do  what  it 
should  have  done  to  begin  with,  to  Jus- 
tify the  continuance  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  sincerely  ap- 
preciate the  committee,  if  It  has  the  op- 
portimlty  later  on.  giving  this  program 
favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Lennon]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  7  years 
ago,  in  June  of  1959,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Oceanography  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  held  a 
hearing  on  Project  Mohole.  the  imagi- 
native sclentlflc  proposal  of  a  group  of 
distinguished  earth  scientists  to  drlH  a 
hole  through  the  crust  of  the  earth  into 
the  earth's  mantle.  The  committee  at 
that  time  was  impressed  with  the  great 
potential  involved  in  carrying  out  this 
project  which  was  expected  to  uncover  a 
great  deal  of  otherwise  unattainable  In- 
formation about  the  history  of  the  ocean 
and  the  earth — both  biological  and 
physical. 

We  followed  the  progress  of  the  pro- 
posal in  other  hearings  in  later  years. 
Its  possibilities  finally  brought  to  it  a 
high  degree  of  support  in  the  Govern- 
ment, in  Industry,  and  the  scientific 
community. 

It  has  become  trite,  but  nevertheless 
true,  to  compare  the  greater  extent  of 
our  knowledge  of  outer  space,  the  moon 
and  the  planets,  than  we  have  of  our 
own  planet,  earth,  and  the  three-fourths 
of  its  surface  which  Is  covered  by  the 
oceans. 

I  take  It  that  the  reasons  for  the 
elimination  of  the  modest  amoimt  re- 
quested for  the  continuation  of  Project 
Mohole  in  fiscal  1967  has  to  do  with  the 
very  real  strains  to  which  our  economy 
is  subjected  as  the  result  of  our  support 
of  the  war  in  southeast  Asia. 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  the  elimination  of 
this  Important  project  many  be  penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish.  The  program  is 
well  underway.  Organizations  have  been 
developed,  procedures  and  systems  have 
been  established,  and  many  of  the  un- 
known problems  in  the  preparatory 
phase  have  now  been  solved.  As  part  of 
all  this  highly  sophisticated  and  impor- 
tant portions  of  the  necessary  equipment 
have  been  designed  and  either  fabricated 
or  are  in  the  process  of  fabrication.  The 
tmique  drilling  platform  has  been  de- 
signed, model  tested,  plans  and  specifi- 
cations prepared,  and  a  contract 
awarded  for  its  construction. 

I  am  told  that  under  the  illusion  of 
saving  some  $19.6  million  out  of  this  ap- 
propriation, some  $35  to  $40  million  will 
be  wasted  in  the  process  of  termlnatlrig 
the  project. 

So  I  speak  only  to  express  the  hope 
tliat  this  proposal,  having  come  so  far 
along  the  way  toward  Its  objective,  will 
not  now  be  abandoned — that  some  way 
can  be  found  to  retain  what  has  already 
been  accomplished,  and  keep  the  project 


going  tmtll  Its  objective  can  be  reached 
even  If  it  has  to  be  done  with  some  modi- 
fication of  the  time  schedule. 

Finally,  I  must  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  as  a  partici- 
pant in  the  International  Upper  Mantle 
project  Is  actually  participating  only  to 
the  extent  of  the  work  being  done  on  the 
Mohole  project.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Russians  are  very  actively  holding  up 
their  end  of  the  Upper  Mantle  program 
by  extensively  carrying  out  drilling  proj- 
ects on  land  in  Soviet  Russia.  Not  only 
are  they  doing  this  as  a  part  of  an  Inter- 
national program,  but  obviously  and 
clearly  for  their  own  benefit  as  well. 

I  regret  that  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  money  In  this  appropriation  should 
Jeoptu-dlze  oiir  effort  to  dispel  the  Igno- 
rance which  we  have  of  our  own  earthly 
environment  whUe  multlbilllons  of  dol- 
lars are  being  spent  to  obtain  the  same 
kind  of  information  concerning  the 
moon  and  other  heavenly  bodies. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 

JOELSONl. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thbik 
that  some  word  should  be  mentioned 
about  our  priorities  here  today^ 

We  have  In  this  bill  $5  billion  for 
NASA.  The  last  time  I  looked  at  It,  a 
billion  equaled  1,000  million.  So  we 
have  $5,000  million  for  NASA  proposed 
in  this  bill  and  It  has  not  even  been 
talked  about  here,  not  a  word  about  It. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  tak- 
ing $30  million  out  of  the  bill  for  a  rent 
supplement  program.  The  rent  supple- 
ment program  holds  out  great  promise 
for  the  American  people,  and  I  support 
it. 

We  are  taking  out  $11/2  mllUon  for 
nursing  homes  for  aged  veterans.  Yet 
there  is  no  motion  on  any  side  to  cut  the 
NASA  appropriation  at  all. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  procedure  In 
the  past  on  the  Republican  side  has  been 
a  5  percent  cut  across  the  board.  I  have 
objected  to  this  approach  in  the  past  be- 
cause it  is  too  diffuse.  But  here  the 
Republicans  have  an  opportunity  to  cut 
out  $250  million  for  NASA  anc  I  do  not 
hear  any  talk  about  this  being  done. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  One  reason  for  that  Is 
that  this  is  not  $5  billion.  It  Is  pretty 
close  to  It.   It  is  $4,950  million. 

We  cut  $62  million  out  of  this  budget. 
That  Is  $225  million  less  than  NASA  had 
last  year. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  How  much  was  au- 
thorized by  the  House? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Well,  it  is  under  what 
was  authorized. 

Mr.  JOELSON.    Very  Uttle. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Well,  as  I  recall,  the  au- 
thorization was  $4,986  million  and  we 
reduced  it  to  $4,950  million.  It  Is  a  cut 
imder  the  budg:et  of  $62  million. 

Mr.  JOELSON,  I  believe  that  is  in- 
correct. 

Mr.  JONAS.  So  It  does  represent  a  cut 
We  are  not  rubberstamping  anything, 
and  I  believe  the  cuts  can  be  justified. 


Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chalr- 
iian,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
rom  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsitnaoa]. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  It 
5  with  extreme  regret  that  I,  too,  note 
\h&t  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
:as  deleted  $19.7  million  from  the  Mohole 
project  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
:ion. 

Project  Mohole  is  aimed  at  extending 

ur  knowledge  of  this  planet  by  obtaln- 
jig  and  studying  samples  of  the  earth's 

rust  down  to  and  Including  the  unex- 
plored mantle.  The  project  would  also 
enable  us  to  determine  the  distribution 
of  the  chemical  elements  within  the  deep 
crust  and  upper  mantle.  It  would  pro- 
vide us  with  added  knowledge  of  the 
niantle  and  its  heat  resources,  knowledge 
■vhich  would  be  Invaluable  in  earthquake 
jredictlon.  It  would  advance  the  na- 
tional program  in  oceanography  by  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  us  to  explore  the  deep 
>ea  floor  and  to  assay  Its  economics. 
Mohole  would  do  all  this  and  more. 

In  the  rocks  of  the  earth,  according  to 
Mr.  Gordon  Lill,  Mohole  project's  direc- 
tor, we  may  well  find  the  answers  to  the 
Nation's  effort  to  find  out  what  is  on 
■.he  moon.  He  points  out  that  it  is  not 
only  timely  but  urgently  necessary  that 
we  know  enough  about  the  interior  of 
the  earth  to  enable  us  to  Interpret  effec- 
tively the  returns  expected  from  the  Na- 
tion's planetary  and  lunar  programs. 

This  interrelationship  between  Project 
Mohole  and  the  space  program  is  tersely 
but  effectively  presented  by  Dr.  George 
P.  Woollard.  director  of  the  Hawaii  In- 
stitute of  Geophysics,  when  he  says: 

Mohole  1b  vital  to  the  spac«  program. 
Unless  we  know  what  we've  got  here  at  the 
bMe  of  things  at  home,  how  are  we  going 
to  know  what  new  discoveries  we  have  made 
when  we  reach  the  planets? 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  matter  of  practical 
economics,  I  submit  the  Mohole  project 
has  reached  tlie  point  of  no  return.  To 
terminate  the  project  at  this  juncture 
would  mean  that  Federal  fimds  in  an  es- 
timated total  amoimt  of  $35  to  $40  mil- 
lion will  have  been  expended  without  the 
attainment  of  the  original  objectives.  To 
defer  the  further  funding  of  the  project 
to  some  future  date  would  result  in  the 
dispersion  of  highly  skilled  technicians, 
the  rusting  of  equipment  already  pre- 
pared, and  the  expenditure  of  additional 
millions  of  dollars  and  the  lapse  of  val- 
uable time  to  revive  the  program  and  to 
bring  it  to  the  stage  of  progress  that  It 
has  reached  today. 

The  deletion  of  fimds  for  the  Mohole 
project  is  a  mistake.  It  is  a  decision 
which  is  Ukely  to  lower  our  national  pres- 
tige in  the  field  of  scientific  development, 
for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Canada  both  are  conduct- 
ing deep  drilling  programs.  It  Is  a  de- 
cision which  will  frustrate  worldwide 
Interest  which  has  been  shown  in  our 
Mohole  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  fully  Intended 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  restore  the 
deleted  amoimt  of  $19.7  million  requested 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
the  Mohole  project,  but  I  will  not  do  so, 
for  the  reason  that  I  am  informed  that 
the  Senate  Is  disposed  to  take  such  ac- 
tion.   I  rise  at  this  time  to  bring  this 


matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
so  that  when  the  Senate  does  restore  the 
deleted  funds  this  body  will  see  fit  to 
agree  with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Texas  [Mrs.  Thomas]. 

Mrs.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
need  for  construction  of  a  Lunar  Sample 
Receiving  Laboratory  by  NASA  is  quite 
apparent  and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
support  its  fimding  in  fiscal  1967. 

Furthermore,  the  Manned  Spacecraft 
Center  in  Houston,  according  to  all  the 
experts,  is  the  logical  and  natural  place 
for  this  Lunar  Receiving  Laboratory. 

They  have  satisfied  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  their  recommendation  is 
based  on  solid  and  thorough  economic 
and  operational  analysis  of  independent 
surveys,  not  only  by  NASA,  but  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  Army 
Biological  Laboratories, 

Who  can  argue  with  the  experts? 
Their  studies  showed  that  the  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center  has  an  operational 
scientific  and  engineering  advantage  over 
any  other  candidate  facility.  The  re- 
turned spacecraft,  astronauts,  and  limar 
sample  material  will  be  located  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Apollo  scientific,  engi- 
neering, and  medical  teams  at  the 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center  during  the 
critical  Immediate  postflight  period.  If 
the  lunar  laboratory  were  to  be  placed  at 
some  location  other  than  the  spacecraft 
center,  travel  to  this  facUity  by  space- 
craft center  personnel  to  provide  essen- 
tial administrative  and  technical  support 
would  add  considerably  to  the  costs. 
Clinical  examinations,  debrlefings.  engi- 
neering debriefings.  data  retrieval  and 
processing,  laboratory  analysis,  pubUc  af- 
fah-s  activities  support,  and  other  vital 
work  requires  a  hand-in-glove  coordi- 
nation between  the  two.  Who  would 
build  a  house  with  the  pantry  at  the  op- 
posite end  from  the  kitchen? 

Locating  the  Lunar  Receiving  Labora- 
tory away  from  the  Manned  Spacecraft 
Center  would  necessitate  the  installation 
of  at  least  five  hardlines  for  voice  com- 
munications between  the  laboratory  and 
the  center — another  added  cost.  And  for 
what  purpose?  These  voice  links  would 
be  required  for  coordinating  mission  op- 
erations in  all  areas  affecting  the  re- 
turned spacecraft  and  lunar  sample  ma- 
terial. This  requirement,  and  other 
long-range  communications,  travel,  and 
dual  administrative  and  supporting  staff 
requirements  can  be  eliminated  only  by 
placing  the  lunar  laboratory  at  the  space- 
craft center. 

We  all  support  the  space  program,  and 
recognize  how  vital  It  is  to  the  entire 
country.  Therefore,  with  everyone  aware 
of  the  need  for  economy  at  this  time,  does 
It  not  make  sense  to  use  our  already  es- 
tablished facilities  to  the  fullest  extent — 
the  maximum — whenever  possible?  I 
think  it  does. 

I  want,  finally,  to  applaud  our  NASA 
people  on  their  excellent  judgment. 
They  continually  put  forth  tremendous 
effort,  under  pressure  conditions  at  times, 
to  accomplish  their  monumental  task. 
We  need  their  continued  dedication  to 
this  program  and  they  deserve  our 
wholehearted  and  enthusitistlc  support. 


Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier 
this  year,  when  the  rent  subsidy  program 
was  considered  In  the  House,  I  expressed 
my  opposition  In  these  terms: 

We  face  strong  and  growing  Inflauonary 
pressures  in  the  economy.  I  have  expressed 
my  concern  about  Inflation  several  times  In 
the  Record,  and  I  believe  It  Is  Inopportune 
to  pass  the  rent  subsidy  measure  at  this 
time. 

Price  indexes  are  still  going  up.  In- 
fiationary  pressures  are  still  strong  In 
the  economy.  The  Congress  has  seen  fit 
to  pass  spending  measures  even  above 
the  President's  own  budget  requests. 

My  position  on  the  rent  subsidy  issue 
remains  consistent. 

I  continue  to  oppose  Its  passage. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
many  meritorious  items  included  in  the 
Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act 
before  us  today,  which  I  recognize  the 
need  for  as  in  the  Second  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Conference  Report  before 
us  earlier  today.  The  indepeiident  of- 
fices appropriation  contained  such 
worthy  items  as  the  funding  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  operation  and  expenses  by 
certain  bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  agencies,  and  offices  which 
I  fully  support  and  recognize  the  need. 
Again,  as  in  the  second  supplemental 
appropriations  bill,  if  these  items  were 
presented  in  a  separate  bill,  there  would 
be  no  hesitancy  on  my  part  in  supporting 
them.  However,  the  inclusion  of  rent 
subsidies  imder  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Agency  appropriation  pre- 
cludes my  voting  In  support  of  this 
measure  and  subsequent  vote  against 
final  passage. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  expressed  my  opposition  to  the 
rent-subsidy  program  contained  in  this 
act  on  other  occasions.  The  most  recent 
statement  I  made  may  be  found  on  page 
7097  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  29,  during  the  debate  on  the  sec- 
ond supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

At  that  time,  the  program  was  ap- 
proved narrowly  in  the  House,  which 
voted  fimds  to  carry  it  until  June  30, 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  The 
bill  went  to  the  Senate  where  the  rent- 
subsidy  program  was  adopted  by  the 
margin  of  only  one  vote  obtained  from 
a  Senator  who  openly  admitted  that  his 
vote  was  won  by  the  administration's 
promise  to  spend  public  funds  on  a  cer- 
tain project  In  his  State,  funds  it  was 
not  planning  to  spend  prior  to  the  time 
of  the  vote  in  the  Senate. 

In  addition  to  other  objections  sur- 
rounding the  rent-subsidy  program,  this 
apparent  purchase  of  a  vote  through  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  raises  a  seri- 
ous ethical  question  about  the  manner 
in  which  this  measure  has  been  handled. 

With  this  narrow  victory  under  Its  belt, 
the  administration  returns  with  this  bill 
seeking  funds  to  operate  this  program 
for  the  whole  year  beginning  July  1, 1968. 
To  me,  this  program  remains  as  objec- 
tionable as  ever. 

PROGRAM  NOT  rOR  POOS 

The  main  objective  of  the  rent-subsidy 
program  is  not  to  help  the  poor  but  to 
help  selected  middle-income  families. 
The  chief  beneficiaries,  as  I  see  it,  would 
be  landlords  and  bankers  whose  rents 
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and  loans  woiild,  in  effect,  be  underwrit- 
ten by  the  Government  Ln  April  1965, 
speaking  to  the  Greater  Pittsburgh 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Housing  Secre- 
tary Weaver  is  reported  in  the  press  as 
having  said  that  a  builder  would  have 
to  have  "a  heart  of  gold  and  a  head  of 
lead"  to  tr>'  to  apply  rent  subsidy  to  low- 
Income  people. 

While  I  approve  efforts  to  provide  bet- 
ter housing  for  our  people,  I  cannot  vote 
to  tax  citizens  of  New  Hampshire  for  the 
purpose  of  pajing  rent  subsidies  to  other 
citizens,  many  of  whom  are  better  off 
than  many  New  Hampshire  residents. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  subsidized  rents 
would  provide  a  socially  sound  solution 
to  the  problems  of  inadequate  housing — 
certainly  not  housing  for  the  poor.  They 
would  instead  amount  to  a.n  acceptance 
of  the  proposition  that  there  is  no  solu- 
tion except  to  create  a  permanent  class 
of  persons  subsidized  by  the  rest  of  the 
population.  At  the  least,  this  is  a  highly 
experimental  program,  certain  to  be  Im- 
mensely expensive,  and  ought  not  to  be 
undertaken  at  this  tim.e  when  war  and 
welfare  spending  have  already  driven  the 
national  budget  deep  into  the  red. 

Our  purpose  here  in  Congress  should 
be  to  trim  expenses  that  can  be  deferred. 
Our  battle  should  be  agamst  inflation, 
which  does  more  damage  to  the  poor 
than  any  Federal  handouts  can  compen- 
sate for. 

We  should  not  seek  new  ways  to  spend, 
which  this  rent-subsidy  program  would 
be.  The  people  do  not  want  this  program 
according  to  all  the  polls  that  I  have 
seen.  Ail  the  polls  I  have  seen.  Includ- 
ing one  I  took  myself  in  my  own  district 
last  year,  after  my  first  vote  against  the 
proposal,  registered  heavy  opposition  to 
this  plan.  I  am  certain  the  feeling  Is 
just  as  strong  agamst  it  now. 

I  urge  the  House  to  defeat  this  rent- 
subsidy  proposal. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee?  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support,  particularly 
of  that  section  of  H.R.  14921,  that  pro- 
vides $3,707,000  for  construction  of  a 
Federal  office  building  at  Oak  Ridg;e, 
Tenn.  For  a  long  number  of  years  re- 
quests have  been  made  for  the  construc- 
tion of  such  a  facility,  however,  for  some 
reason  the  requests  were  declined. 

The  Oak  Ridge  facility  was  con.structed 
during  World  War  n  and  its  place  In  his- 
tory is  well  known  by  all  of  you  Oak 
Ridge,  however.  Is  just  as  Important  to- 
day as  it  was  during  World  War  I  or  n. 
The  Federal  employees  at  Oak  Ridge 
have  been  housed  since  the  beginning  In 
old  barrack -type  buildings  which  are  nm 
down  and  obsolete. 

I  have  discussed  this  request  with 
many  of  you  individually  and  I  strongly 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  its 
approval  today. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  Mr  Chair- 
man, we  have  no  further  requests'  for 
time  and  I  ask  that  the  Clerk  read. 


■nie  Clerk  read  as  fcdlows: 

CIVn,     AEBONAtmCS     BOAKO 

Salaries  and  expenses 
For  neceesary  expense*  of  the  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Board,  Including  employment  of 
temporary  guards  on  a  contract  or  fee  basis; 
purchase  of  one  aircraft  (for  replacement 
only) ;  hire,  operation,  maintenance,  and  re- 
pair of  aircraft;  hire  of  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles; services  a«  authorized  by  section  15 
of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (6  U-S.C.  55a), 
at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  $100  per 
diem;  uniforms,  or  allowances  therefcwe,  as 
authorized  by  law  (5  tr.S.C.  3131);  and  not 
to  exceed  $1,000  for  official  reception  and 
representation  expenses,  $11,600,000. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  while 
this  section  Is  being  read  to  point  up  what 
I  believe  is,  in  its  practical  effect  a  mis- 
use of  subsidies  paid  to  the  air  carriers. 
While  the  Incident  I  shall  relate  is  strictly 
a  local  situation.  It  Is  of  national 
significance. 

In  San  Jose,  Calif.,  we  have  a  very  fine 
municipal  airport  which  Is  served  by  one 
subsidized  carrier.  Under  this  bill  that 
carrier.  Pacific  Air  Lines  will  receive  in 
excess  of  $3 '/a  million  In  subsidies. 
Pacific  Air  Lines  has  a  monopoly  of  San 
Jose  business,  and  most  of  Its  traffic  and 
profit  is  generated  in  San  Jose.  I  would 
say  if  all  the  other  places  It  serves  were 
as  profitable.  Pacific  Air  Lines  would  show 
a  profit — but  apparently  they  are  not. 

Pacific  Southwest  Airways,  an  intra- 
state carrier  which  does  not  get  a  single 
dime  of  Federal  subsidy,  is  anxious  to 
serve  the  city  of  San  Jose,  and  has 
made  arrangements  to  do  so.  But  Pacific 
Air  Lines,  using  part  of  its  revenue  which 
will  Include  the  $3.5  million  It  will  get 
from  this  bill,  Is  engaging  in  an  ex- 
pensive legal  action  to  stop  Pacific  South- 
west Airways  from  giving  added  service 
to  the  citizens  of  San  Jose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  an  abso- 
lute misuse  of  a  Federal  subsidy  program. 
It  is  perpetuating  a  monopoly  that  is  not 
in  the  public  interest,  and  it  is  squeezing 
down  competition  which  is  in  the  public 
Interest. 

Pacific  Air  Lines  gives  the  most  inade- 
quate service  that  one  can  imagine.  In 
fact,  we  Jokingly  refer  to  "PAL,"  the 
initials  designating  the  line,  as  meaning 
"Positively  Always  Late."  They  give 
you  coach  service  and  charge  you  flrst- 
class  rates  for  It.  They  do  not  serve 
meals  at  mealtime  and  If  they  are  on 
time  it  is  considered  a  miracle. 

We  people  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley, 
the  second  fastest-growing  area  in  this 
Nation,  feel  that  It  is  time  competition  is 
allowed  to  come  to  San  Jose,  and  we  feel 
that  It  would  be  good  for  Pacific  Air 
Lines.  Perhaps  by  improving  service  to 
meet  competition  a  few  more  people 
would  start  riding  Pacific  rather  than 
Journeying  40  miles  to  San  Francisco  In 
order  to  connect  with  a  good  carrier. 

The  reason  I  am  taking  this  time  to- 
day Is  to  point  up  that  I  believe  this  Is  a 
misuse  of  carrier  subsidies,  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  if,  in  the  Interest  of 
seeing  that  this  money  Is  properly  ad- 
ministered In  the  public  Interest,  if  he 
would  take  a  look  into  this  problem  In 
San  Jose. 


Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee,  What  th- 
gentleman  has  referred  to  seems  to  be  ar 
issue  concerning  interstate  and  intra- 
state carriers,  and  it  Is  a  matter  for  the 
CAB.  However,  we  would  be  pleased  t. 
look  into  It  and  see  If  we  can  help  tht 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  sure  the  gentlemai. 
from  California  would  not  want  the 
record  to  show  that  we  were  passiiy; 
legislation  which  would  authorize  these 
subsidies.  All  we  do  is  look  at  the  esti- 
mate given  us  by  the  CAB,  and  we  have 
to  put  up  the  money  because  under  the 
law  the  carriers  that  get  the  subsidies  an 
entitled  to  them.  But  perhaps  we  cai: 
indirectly  be  of  some  help  to  the  gentle- 
man by  reporting  what  he  has  said  U, 
the  CAB.  I  am  sure,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  has  said,  we  will  be  glad 
to  do  what  we  can. 

But  this  is  one  item  over  which  we 
have  very  little,  If  any,  control. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  making  that  point.  Certainly  there 
is  no  intention  on  my  part  to  say  that 
the  money  is  being  improperly  appro- 
priated. I  am  merely  saying  that  one 
of  the  recipients  of  these  Federal  sub- 
sidies is  acting  improperly.  They  are 
impeding  competition.  They  are  not 
giving  the  service  that  they  should  give, 
and  I  want  it  publicly  known.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  your  committee  will  interest 
themselves  In  the  subject.  I  tun  glad 
the  gentleman  stated  what  he  did. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  am  in  complete 
ssmapathy  with  the  remarks  of  my 
friend  from  CaUforrUa,  because  I  have 
known  poor  air  service  between  Cleve- 
land and  Washington  that  was  not 
subsidized.  I  would  merely  like  to  point 
out  that  the  subsidies  this  year  have 
been  decreased  by  $17.6  million.  The 
appropriation  for  1966  was  $81,170,000 
and  the  bill  before  you  today  contains 
$63,500,000,  a  reduction  of  $17,670,000, 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Pag©  11,  line  1: 

"OPBUTTON     AJfD     MAIMTXNANCK,   WASHINOION 
NATIONAL     AIRPORT 

"Por  expenses  Incident  to  the  care,  opera- 
tion, maintenance.  Improvement,  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Washington  National  Airport,  in- 
cluding purchase  of  two  passenger  motor 
vehicles  for  police  use,  for  replacement  only, 
which  may  exceed  by  $300  the  general  pur- 
chase price  limitation  for  the  current  &ac»i 
year;  purchase,  cleaning,  and  repair  of  iinl- 
forms;  and  arms  and  ammunition; 
$3,731,600." 

AMENDICKNT    OITERXD    BT    MR.    raXCDKL 

Mr.  i^mw-HTiTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Frikdkl:   On 

page  11,  line  9,  strike  out  the  period  and  in- 
sert a  semlooloa  and  Insert  the  following: 

"That  no  funds  provided  In  this  bill  shall 
be  used  for  any  construction  at  Dulles  or 
Woslilngton.  National  Airports  which  Is  not 
gpeclflcally  authorized  by  the  appropriate 
oommlttee." 

Mr.  FRIE3DEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  ex- 
plaining the  purpose  of  this  amendment, 
the  FAA  goes  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  It  bypasses  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  and 
they  make  a  case  for  construction  of 
pipelines,  hangars,  and  other  things  that 
are  vitally  necessary.  But  somehow  or 
other  they  always  find  ways  and  means 
of  having  money  left  over.  They  came 
up  with  one  study  estimated  to  cost  $75,- 
000.  Then  we  found  out  the  study  cost 
J92,00O. 

I  asked  General  McKee,  head  of  FAA, 
where  Congress  authorized  that  they 
could  use  the  $75,000.  He  said  "Our 
budget  is  flexible.  We  saved  some 
money." 

I  said,  "Now  it  is  $92,000.  Where  did 
you  get  the  other  $22,000?"  He  said, 
"The  same  way  I  got  the  $75,000." 

Now  he  has  awarded  a  contract  to  de- 
velop four  alternate  plans  for  moderniz- 
ing Washington  National  Airport  at  a 
cost  of  $297,000.  I  do  not  know  where 
in  any  bill  the  Congress  authorized  or 
appropriated  the  $297,000  for  an  award 
of  this  contrtict. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Termessee. 

Mr.  EVENS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  sorry  that  we  carmot  accept 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman,  as 
much  as  we  like  him.  However,  we  do 
expect  FAA  to  submit  Its  plans  to  the 
committee.  The  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  goes  to  limiting  any  construc- 
tion at  both  Diilles  and  Washington  Na- 
tional Airports.  It  would  stop  even  the 
most  minor  construction.  They  could 
not  patch  a  piece  of  concrete,  or  perform 
any  other  necessary  maintenance. 

There  is  no  money  In  this  bUl  for  ma- 
jor construction  at  either  airport  and  I 
assure  the  gentleman,  when  the  study  is 
completed  we  will  thoroughly  go  into  the 
plans  and  proposals  if  they  have  any  fu- 
ture recommendations.  There  Is  no  fimd 
in  this  bill  for  construction,  I  again  as- 
sure the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  understand  that. 
But  there  is  a  plan  afoot,  and  I  can  feel 
It  In  the  air.  to  spend  anywhere  from  $1 
million  to  $150  million  for  Washington 
National  Airport.  They  have  started 
the  same  pattern  as  when  they  built 
Dulles.  They  are  already  talking  about 
needing  $50  or  $60  million  for  construc- 
tion at  National  Airport.  Prior  to  last 
year  they  have  consistently  said  "Wash- 
ington is  overcrowded.  We  need  IXiUes." 
They  have  Dulles.  Now  they  will  try  to 
spend  all  this  money  on  Washington  Na- 
tional, and  you  might  as  well  put  Dulles 
in  mothballs,  because  nobody  will  wsmt 
to  go  to  Dulles  If  they  can  get  all  the 
Jets  they  want  at  Washington  National. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
naan  is  interested   in   air  safety.    He 


would  not  mind  getting  a  study  on  the 
subject,  would  he? 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  withdraw 
his  amendment,  because  we  cannot  ac- 
cept it. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  I  will 
withdraw  the  amendment  provided  the 
gentleman  will  call  in  the  FAA  and  ask 
them  specifically  about  this  diversion  of 
funds  for  projects  not  authorized  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  will  be  glad  to  look  into  the 
matter  and  try  to  help  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
asks  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  his 
amendment.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  recent 
colloquy  about  National  Airport,  there 
is  construction  in  progress  and  every- 
one who  has  visited  there  in  the  last  sev- 
eral months  can  see  It.  There  will  be 
more  in  the  future.  I  think  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  none  of  this  Is  being 
done  with  Federal  fimds.  It  Is  all  being 
paid  for  by  the  airlines.  United  and 
Eastern  are  spending  $5  million  for  new 
coimter  space,  and  new  ramp  areas. 

I  imderstand  that  several  other  major 
airlines  in  the  coimtry  plan  to  spend  sev- 
eral million  dollars  more  in  the  future, 
at  no  cost  to  the  tcixpayers.  As  has  been 
stated,  and  I  wish  to  again  emphasize, 
there  is  no  construction  money  in  this 
FAA  budget  for  construction  at  Wash- 
ington National. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  reswi  as  follows: 
CIVIL  BtrpiresoNic  MscRArr  laboratort 

For  an  additional  amount  for  expenses,  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  civil  supersonic  aircraft,  In- 
cluding advances  of  funds  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  3648  of  the  Revised 
SUtutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529), 
$280,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

AMENDMENT    OITKBED    BY    MR.    MAC    QRXOOR 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  MacOrbgob: 
On  page  12.  strike  out  lines  4  through  10  and 
renumber  the  remaining  lines  accordingly. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  a  very  simple  amendment.  It  is 
responsive  to  at  least  the  spirit  of  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  IMr.  JoelsonI. 

My  amendment  would  save  $280  mil- 
lion in  the  next  fiscal  year.  It  would 
knock  out  the  total  funds  allocated  for 
the  civil  supersonic  aircraft  develop- 
ment. 

The  bill  as  it  now  reads  would  provide 
an  appropriation  of  $280  mlUion  of  tax- 
payers' money  for  the  development  of 
the  supersonic  transport  during  the  year 
beginning  July  1,  1966. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  presume  to 
be  a  professional  or  a  technical  expert 
in  this  field.  I  am,  however,  concerned, 
as  many  Members  are  concerned,  with 
the  problem  of  saving  some  money  where 


we  can,  of  establishing  priorities,  of  post- 
poning certain  spending  items  when 
rx)stponements  niight  reasonably  be 
made. 

I  am  further  Impressed  by  the  fact 
that  the  principal  push  for  this  huge  ex- 
pendltiire  for  8ST  development  comes 
from  those  who  use  the  argument  that 
the  French-British  combine  will  develop 
the  Concorde,  a  1.400-mile-per-hour  air- 
craft which  purportedly  will  enjoy  great 
commercial  success  in  the  early  1970's,  If 
not  before.  It  is  claimed  that  it  will  be 
absolutely  essential,  for  America  to  re- 
gain its  No.  1  position  in  the  air- 
craft world,  to  have  a  2.000-mile-per- 
hour  supersonic  transport  which  will  far 
exceed  the  performance  capabilities  of 
the  British -French  Concorde. 

I  am  not  at  all  persuaded  that  there  is 
any  credible  e^'ldence  that  the  Concorde 
Is  going  to  be  successful.  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  there  are  any  dlfinitlve  studies 
which  indicate  the  average  trans-Atlan- 
tic, trans-Paclflc  or  transcontinental 
traveler  will  be  Interested  in  traveling  at 
this  rate  of  speed,  compared  to  traveling 
at  the  present  time  at  speeds  of  approxi- 
mately 600  Dfiiles  per  hour.  Indeed,  long 
distance  flights  at  present  speeds  have 
been  proved  to  cause  both  physical  and 
mental  disabilities  of  a  temporary 
nature. 

We  have  been  stampeded  to  some  ex- 
tent by  those  who  have  a  special  interest 
in  this  lavish  outlay  of  public  funds, 
which  we  can  ill  afford  to  spend  at  this 
time.  This  is  more  than  a  quarter  bil- 
lion dollars  for  a  project  which  at  best 
rests  upon  a  speculation — a  speculation 
that  the  British-French  Concorde  is  go- 
ing to  be  commercially  successful,  and  a 
guess  that  we  have  to  spend  this  amount 
of  taxpayers'  money  now  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  superior  plane  some  time 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  submit 
that  if  Members  are  seriously  interested 
in  making  spending  cuts,  in  establishing 
priorities,  in  postponing  expenditures 
where  postponements  can  be  m«wle,  in 
helping  to  control  inflation  by  blunting 
the  push  of  an  ever  greater  spiral  of 
Federal  Goverrunent  spending,  this 
amendment  ought  to  have  the  unani- 
mous support  of  every  one  In  this 
Chamber. 

I  see  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  JoELSON  1 ,  is  in  the  House.  I  appre- 
ciate that  this  $280  million  expendi- 
ture is  not  in  the  NASA  budget,  but  It 
lies  In  an  analogous  field. 

I  thank  you,  and  I  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  approved. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

In  the  budget  for  the  FAA  we  made 
cuts  in  every  area  except  the  supersoiilc 
transport.  We  should  not  go  up  the  hill 
and  down  the  hill  on  this  matter.  We 
have  contracts  at  the  present  time  for 
research  on  a  supersoriic  aircraft — and 
the  program  should  be  funded.  We  must 
not  violate  our  contracts.  We  need  to 
go  forward.  The  funds  should  be  pro- 
vided and  the  amendment  should  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  EVltiS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  Rpr.Ueman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr  MacOREGOR.  Can  the  dlstin- 
Kui.stied  gentleman  tell  me  approximately 
how  much  of  the  $280  million  Is  neces- 
sitated, in  the  gentleman's  opinion,  by 
on-gomg  contracts  and  how  much  of  i^ 
is  new  money  for  new  contracts  or  new 
programs  or  new  developments? 

Mr  EVINS  of  Teiines,see.  At  the  pres- 
et time  we  are  m  phase  2-C  of  research 
ar;d  de'.t'lopment.  an  18-mor.th  design 
competition  contract,  and  then  we  will 
move  into  the  third  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram which  IS  prototype  construction. 

We  have  two  engine  manufacturers, 
Pratt-Whitney  and  General  Electric, 
and  we  have  two  airframe  nianufactur- 
ers,  Boeing  and  Lockheed.  These  con- 
tracts have  been  entered  into,  and  we 
are  moving  into  the  third  phase.  After 
this  research  has  been  completed,  the 
prototype  design  will  be  selected,  two 
prototype  aircraft  will  be  constructed, 
and  the  aircraft  will  be  tested  for  100 
hours.  At  that  time  we  can  consider 
whether  or  not  we  shall  move  into  pri- 
vate financing  to  build  the  plane.  Con- 
tracts have  alieady  been  let  to  the  four 
contractors.  We  are  about  in  the  third 
pha.se  of  this  research  program. 

Mr  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  i;ent!eman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  ger.tleman 

Mr.  MacGREGOR  While  I  do  not 
have  an  answer  to  my  que.uion,  I  would 
like  to  ask  another  question.  Is  It  not 
true  that  a  private  group  approached 
some  of  the  members  of  your  committee 
or  of  another  committee  of  the  Congress 
with  a  proposal  to  finance  privately  the 
continued  development  of  the  supersonic 
transport^ 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Yes.  We 
heard  a  group  interested  in  setting  up  a 
corporation  with  bonds  similar  to  the 
satellite  corporation  to  move  into  pri- 
vate financing  after  the  research  pro- 
gram has  been  completed 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me'^ 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
mv  friend  from  Otiio. 

Mr  BOW.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  h.ive  a  bill  pending  before  the 
House  now  to  do  exactly  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying;  that  is,  the  supersonic 
transport  should  be  built  by  private 
funds  This  bill  Is  pending  now  before 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Cummittee  of  the  House.  I  hope  it  will 
be  heard  and  passed,  because  it  provides 
f  ir  the  private  financing  of  this  plane. 
The  first  prototype  will  probably  be  built 
under  the  direction  of  what  the  com- 
mittee of  the  gentleman  has  done,  but 
when  you  get  into  production,  it  should 
be  done  by  private  financinij  and  it  can 
be  done  under  the  bond  sy.stem  that  we 
have  in  that  bill. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  When  the 
researcli  program  is  completed  and  a 
prototype  is  developed,  that  is  the  time 
to  consider  whether  or  not  future  fi- 
nancing should  be  under  private  ar- 
rangement, but  currently  we  are  engaged 
In  re.searoh.  with  private  contractors  and 
■Ae  must  provide  the  funds  for  those 
contracts. 


Mr.  MacQREQOR.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  How  much  money 
have  we  already  put  into  the  supersonic 
transport?  It  is  in  excess  of  $200  mil- 
lion. Is  it  not.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  We  have 
appropriated  about  $231  million  to  date. 
This  is  the  third  and  final  stage  leading 
to  the  selection  of  one  supersonic  trans- 
port. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  So  what  is  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  that  I  would  like  to 
knock  out,  added  to  what  has  already 
been  appropriated,  would  be  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  on  the  supersonic  transport. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  Con- 
gress made  this  decision  to  go  forward 
with  the  supersonic  aircraft — we  are  at- 
tempting to  fund  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  like  to  answer 
the  gentleman  by  saying  the  only  time 
we  have  reversed  the  gold  flow  in  recent 
times  is  when  we  were  selling  Jet  planes 
to  Europe  and  around  the  world.  We 
are  again  recapturing  the  market  here. 
If  we  lose  this  market,  it  will  reflect 
itself  in  our  buying  foreign  planes.  Al- 
ready American  companies  have  placed 
firm  orders  for  the  Concorde.  I  do  not 
share  the  gentleman's  view  at  all  that 
the  Concorde  will  not  be  built.  They  are 
already  building  this.  Just  at  the  pres- 
ent time  we  are  begirmlng  to  reverse  that 
trend  with  some  newer  planes  we  are 
bringing  in.  I  think  it  is  highly  essen- 
tial that  we  go  forward  with  this.  May 
I  point  out  to  the  gentleman  one  plane 
we  are  now  building  is  being  shown  in 
17  foreign  countries  and  the  take  will  be 
over  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  hope  that  we  have  a  vote  on  the 
matter  and  that  this  amendment  is  de- 
feated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGregorI. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

CCNSTBtTCTION  OF  rACiLrnxs 

For  advance  planning,  design,  and  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and  for 
the  acquisition  or  condemnation  of  real 
property,  as  authorized  by  law,  $75  million, 
to    remain    available    until    expended. 

amendment   OrrERED    BT    MR.    GBOSS 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Oross:    On 

page   30,   after  line   11,  insert  a  new  para- 
graph. 

"None  of  the  ftinds  provided  In  this  act 
shall  be  used  for  the  construction  of  a 
lunar  sample  laboratory." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  week 
when  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  brought  Its  authorization 
bill  to  the  House  floor,  there  was  Included 
$9  million  or  approximately  $9  million 
for  the  construction  of  a  laboratory  for 


the  tmalysis  of  some  80  pounds  of  lunar 
dust  that  some  say  will  be  brought  back 
to  the  earth  someday  somehow. 

When  on  yesterday,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  brought  its  au- 
thorization bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
and  during  the  course  of  debate,  some 
of  us  asked  why  the  atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  its  numerous  research 
and  laboratory  facilities  could  not  be 
used  for  this  analysis. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  you  from  the 
Record  of  yesterday,  after  the  question 
was  posed.  The  gentleman  form  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HoLiFiELD].  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Eiiergy. 
replied  as  follows  : 

We  have  the  finest  laboratories  that  there 
are  in  the  world  for  the  analysis  of  materials. 
We  have  had  to  have  them  becaiise  we  have 
given  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
radiation  of  material  of  different  kinds.  I 
would  assume  that  the  quantity  of  material 
that  might  be  obtained  on  the  moon  and 
returned  to  our  laboratories  would  be  small, 
and  I  do  not  believe  It  would  tax  the  facilities 
of  our  scientists  to  analyze  that  material.  I 
win  be  glad  to  look  Into  the  matter  and  con- 
sider any  Information  that  Mr.  Finger,  the 
manager  of  the  space  projects,  will  bring  to 
us. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HosMER],  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  same  committee  said : 

I  would  say  also  to  the  gentleman  that  at 
the  present  time  the  AEC  laboratories,  be- 
cause of  their  capability  and  excellence,  are 
being  used  by  various  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  to  carry  on  nec- 
essary research.  As  the  gentleman  explained 
the  moon  materials  program,  I  am  certain 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  In  It  being  han- 
dled by  the  AEC,  subject,  of  course,  to  fur- 
ther checks  60  that  we  could  reassure  the 
gentleman  with  certainty. 

Now  I  say  to  Members  of  the  House 
that  here  is  a  good  opportunity  to  save 
approximately  $9  million.  I  say  to  you, 
on  the  basis  of  the  statements  of  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
that  the  facilities  are  already  available 
for  an  analysis  of  moon  dust — if  we  ever 
get  any  moon  dust. 

I  hope  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  will  see 
fit  to  accept  the  amendment  and  thus 
save  the  taxpayers  an  outlay  of  $9  million. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chsur- 
man.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlemian  from 
Iowa  is  a  very  valued  Member  of  this 
House  and  we  all  appreciate  him.  But 
one  thing  we  have  learned  about  my 
friend — no  matter  how  much  we  do,  one 
can  never  fully  satisfy  the  gentleman's 
desire  for  more  and  more  cuts  in  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  construction 
budget  was  $101.5  million  and  we  cut  it 
to  $75  million.  We  made  a  $26.5  million 
reduction  and  yet  my  fiiend  from  Iowa 
wants  to  go  even  further  and  set  certain 
priorities  on  the  facilities  for  NASA  that 
are  most  important  for  the  space  pro- 
gram. 

The  committee  was  somewhat  im- 
pressed. I  might  add.  with  the  same 
argiunents  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  made,  in  other  testimony  before 
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our  committee  but  we  should  not  deter- 
mine here  which  facility  has  the  highest 
priority  for  constructicm. 

We  think  that  NASA  should  deter- 
mine that  itself. 

As  I  have  pointed  out.  we  have  made  a 
substantial  cut — a  $26.5  million  reduc- 
tion. We  have  said  to  NASA — You  de- 
cide which  one  of  these  facilities  is  the 
most  important  to  advance  oiu:  space 
program  and  which  has  the  highest 
priority. 

But  we  did  not  pinpoint  any  specific 
facility  to  be  cut  out. 

We  are  in  sympathy  with  what  the 
gentleman  says,  but  we  think  a  $26.5 
million  cut  is  enough  in  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  seems  to 
think  I  am  hard  to  satisfy.  If  the 
gentleman  would  Just  accept  this 
amendment,  he  would  find  out  how  easy 
I  am  to  satisfy. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Apparently, 
a  $26.5  million  cut  is  not  enough  to  satis- 
fy the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  point  is,  why  not 
cut  it  another  $9  million  if  the  facility 
is  not  needed? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  We  have  al- 
ready made  cuts.  We  have  made  reduc- 
tions. The  national  space  team  knows 
where  their  facilities  are  needed 
throughout  the  country  and  where  they 
are  needed  most. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
would  find  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
would  very  quickly  approve  a  saving  of 
$9  million  that  was  not  necessary. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  NASA  might  use  the 
reduction  which  we  have  made  for  the 
facilities  to  which  the  gentleman  has  di- 
rected his  amendment. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVENS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
my  friend  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
made  the  last  statement,  because  as  I 
interpret  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  it  does  not  cut  out 
$9  million.  It  would  be  just  a  limitation 
and  would  eliminate  the  possibility  that 
part  of  the  money  left  in  the  bill  might 
be  used  for  this  facility.  But  it  would 
not  be  a  cut  in  addition  to  the  $26  mil- 
lion cut  that  the  committee  has  already 
made  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Coimectlcut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
must  say  that  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  The  fact  is  that  he  has  quoted 
from  yesterday's  Record  the  statements 
of  two  of  the  Members  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  could  in  fact  analyze 
the  dust.  That  is  not  a  sufficient  answer 
w  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
should  or  should  not  have  this  lunar  lab- 
oratory.   Tlie  fact  is  that  a  proper  com- 


mittee has  looked  into  the  use  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  laboratory 
auid  has  said  that  in  order  to  protect  this 
earth  from  contamination — not  Just  the 
80  pounds  of  dust,  but  on  the  possibility 
of  the  astronauts  themselves  contami- 
nating the  earth  or  being  contaminated — 
this  laboratory,  if  built  at  an  Atomic 
Energy  Installation,  would  still  cost  in 
the  vicinity  of  some  $11  million,  and 
therefore  could  not  in  any  way  handle 
and  replace  the  need  for  this  laboratory. 

The  laboratory  is  needed.  It  has  been 
supported  by  a  committee  which  has 
analyzed  installations  throughout  the 
country.  The  Public  Health  Service  is 
insisting  that  this  be  done,  and  it  must 
be  done  at  this  time  so  that  it  can  keep 
pace  with  the  whole  space  program. 

The  fact  is  that  this  would  be  a  limi- 
tation. There  have  been  sufficient  cuts. 
There  should  not  be  restrictions  on  the 
activity  of  tlie  Space  Agency  to  perform 
its  duty  and  to  keep  to  its  schedule,  and 
I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  E'VINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  urge  that  the  amendment  be 
voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

NATIONAL    SCIENCE    rOUNDATION 

Salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purp>oses  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  of  1950.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1861- 
1897),  including  award  of  graduate  fellow- 
ships; services  as  authorized  by  section  15 
of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a); 
maintenance  and  op>eratlon  of  one  aircraft; 
purchase  of  flight  services  fcH-  research  sup- 
port; hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  not  to 
exceed  $2,500  for  official  reception  and  repre- 
sentation exijenses;  and  reimbursement  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  for  se- 
curity guards  services;  $479,999,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  of  the  foregoing  amount  not  less  than 
$37,600,000-  shall  be  available  for  tuition, 
grants  and  allowances  in  connection  with  a 
program  of  supplementary  training  for  sec- 
ondary school  science  and  mathematics 
teachers:  Provided  further.  That  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,000,000  of  the  foregoing  appropria- 
tion may  be  used  to  purchase  foreign  cur- 
rencies which  accrue  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1704) , 
for  the  purposes  authorized  by  section  104 
(k)  of  that  Act:  Provided  further,  That  re- 
ceipts for  scientific  support  services  and  ma- 
terials furnished  by  the  National  Research 
Centers  may  be  credited  to  this  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  three  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  join  some  of  the  other  Members  who 
have  become  concerned  and  alarmed  at 
the  action  of  cutting  out  the  so-called 
Mohole  project.  This  Is  an  Important 
scientific  investigation.  None  of  us  can 
tell  definitely  what  Its  benefits  will  be, 
but  it  Is  in  the  field  of  science.  For  some 
8  years  now  we  have  been  studying  the 
possibilities    of    this    program    and    Its 


desirability,  and  the  necessity  for  it  has 
been  accepted. 

To  curtail  this  project  at  this  time 
would  be  not  to  go  up  the  hill  and  down 
the  hill,  but  to  toss  about  $35  million 
away. 

Someday  the  project  will  be  completed. 
I  can  understsuid  the  feelings  of  some 
who  do  not  have  an  appreciation  for  sci- 
ence. Perhaps  the  same  argument  could 
have  been  made  100  years  ago  about 
appropriating  money  for  the  land -grant 
colleges.  Thank  God  that  the  argument 
did  not  then  prevail,  and  we  did  establish 
these  great  institutions  of  science. 

This  program  has  been  gone  into  very 
thoroughly.  It  is  necessary.  It  finds  it- 
self In  the  position  of  being  an  orphan 
among  the  several  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment. This  has  been  the  shortcoming  of 
the  oceanography  program.  Historically, 
oceanography  has  been  divided  among 
seven  departments  of  Goverrmient.  It 
has  been  hard  to  draw  them  together  and 
to  get  the  interest  of  a  legislative  com- 
mittee behind  any  part  of  oceanography. 
There  is  no  legislative  committee  direct- 
ly to  which  the  people  who  are  engaged 
In  the  National  Science  Foundation  in 
the  field  of  oceanography  can  go.  The 
Mohole  project  is  in  that  category. 

Had  it  been  in  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics,  we  would  have 
been  in  here  fighting  for  it.  It  has  no 
champion.  But  it  Is  important.  It  is  a 
part  of  earth  sciences,  and  the  earth 
sciences  are  a  neglected  field  of  science, 
and  only  now  are  we  beginning  to  under- 
stand and  take  cognizance  of  them  and 
what  they  amount  to. 

I  have  no  criticism  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. I  think  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  ruled  as  It  has  seen  fit.  But  I  am 
hopeful  that  if  the  Senate  does  replace 
some  of  this  money,  they  will  look  favor- 
ably upon  accepting  such  a  compromise 
in  conference. 

I  want  to  help  make  the  record  on  be- 
half of  the  Mohole  project  in  this  House. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  understand  the  feeling  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  on  this.  How- 
ever, the  gentleman  implied  we  did  not 
have  a  full  appreciation  for  science  or 
the  full  facts  and  information  on  this 
matter.  We  are  very  interested  in  sci- 
ence and  scientific  progress. 

The  bill  contains  about  a  half -billion 
dollars  for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. About  $220  million  Is  being  spent 
for  oceanographic  research  government- 
wide.  The  original  cost  for  the  Mohole 
project  was  about  $46  or  $47  miUlon. 
Then  It  went  to  $65  million,  then  $85 
million.  It  will  cost  a  half  bUlion  dollars 
over  the  next  20  to  30  years  before  it  Is 
completed. 

A  lot  of  letters  have  come  in  from  peo- 
ple across  the  country  saying  they  con- 
gratulate us  for  this  decision  to  deny  fur- 
ther funds  for  Mohole.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  competent  observers,  this  project 
is  a  giant  boondoggle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  received  a  letter  dated 
May  7,  1965.  from  Houston,  Tex.,  which 
I  believe  will  be  of  interest.    It  states: 

Congratulations  on  your  decision  not  to 
grant  additional  funds  for  the  Mohole  proj- 
ect. In  the  opinion  of  many  petroleum  In- 
dustry observers,  thla  project  U  a  glg&ntlo 
boondoggle. 
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You  wlU  recall  that,  at  the  outset,  a«v«nd 

srlentis'^  types  got  tot^eiher  and  I.jrmulat«d 
thU  project  which  was  to  co6t  a  mere  $3 
million.  Then  the  estimate  went  up  to 
$5  million.  »38  million,  and  now  I  under- 
stand It  Is  going  to  cost  ftt  Ip  iSt  $100  million 
before  any  hole  Is  drilled  This  means  th« 
project  Is  going  to  coet  hundreds  of  mllllona 
before  It  l«  completed. 

Aside  from  the  Madison  Avenue  appeal 
of  drilling  Into  the  earth's  mantle,  many  of 
us  feel  that  far  more  information  of  scien- 
tific; value  can  be  obtained  by  drilling  a  large 
number  of  core  holes  In  many  locations 
throughout  the  world  The  JOIDES  pro- 
gram conducted  by  Scrlpps  and  a  privately 
financed  program  under  Dr.  Maurice  Swing 
of  Laniont,  are  goini^  to  accomplish  this 
worthwhile  objective  at  far  less  cost. 

In  summary.  If  the  Nation  La  Interested 
In  reducing  domestic  expendlturea  to  pwir- 
tlally  offset  costs  of  "he  Vietnam  war,  1  can 
think  of  no  better  pl.ice  to  start  than  Project 
Mohole 

This  comment  is  from  a  very  knowl- 
edgeable person  m  the  area  where  the 
Project  Mohole  is  headquartered. 

There  is  also  another  very  similar 
oceanographlc  survey  spoasored  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  in  this 
budget  for  $1.3  million,  and  we  appro- 
priated $5.4  million  last  year.  This  Is 
the  oceanogfaphic  sediment  coring  pro- 
gram, another  Mohole  project. 

The  second  ocean  drilling  project  is 
well  underway.  I  think  we  are  overly 
funded  ;n  Mohole  drilling  at  this  time, 
ar.d  we  can  save  thi.s  $20  million  now  and 
a  half  billion  dollars  by  terminating  the 
contract. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KEim  Mr.  Chairman,  my  col- 
league from  California  has  been  a  long- 
time friend  of  oceanography — and  I 
know  that  it  is  not  easy  for  him  to  invite 
attention  to  the  problems  that  face 
oceanographers — and,  in  particular, 
those  who  are  interested  in  Operation 
Mohole  It  Is  indeed  unfortunate  that 
the  responsibility  for  the  oceanography 
program  is  splintered  as  much,  or  even 
more  than,  he  has  described  it. 

We  do  have,  however,  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
which  Is  devoted  entirely  to  oceanog- 
raphy. They  have,  from  time  to  time, 
made  valiant  efiforts  to  bring  to  the  Con- 
gress legislation  which  would  furnish 
cohesiveness  and  direction  to  this  \-ttal 
ocean  science.  At  this  very  moment, 
there  are  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
oceanography  bills  which  are  being  dis- 
cussed by  conferees  of  the  House  and 
Senate 

I  am  hopeful  that  during  this  sessioa 
the  differences  between  the  branches  can 
be  resolved  and  that  there  will  be  an 
executive  agency  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  can  help  us  as  a  Nation  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  ocean.  We 
have  a  head  start  in  many  areas.  The 
Russians  are  also  interested  in  projects 
similar  to  our  Operation  Mohole.  Per- 
haps, when  the  executive  branch  Is  orga- 
nized to  attack  the  problems  of  oceanog- 
raphy on  a  comprehensive  basis,  we  will 


be  able  to  contintie  our  exploration  of  the 
earth's  crust. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  aa  follows: 

RXMBaonATION   BOABO 

Salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board,  Including  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles  and  services  as  authorized  by  section 
16  of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1946  (6  U.S.C.  66a) , 
«I,4r7,000. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shaU  not  require  5 
minutes.  I  know  the  House  wants  to 
move  along. 

I  announced  eariier  that  It  would  be 
my  intention  to  offer  a  point  of  order 
against  the  language  in  this  section,  but 
I  have  be«a  informed  that  the  appropri- 
ation is  to  be  used  for  wages  and  salaries 
of  members  of  the  Renegotiation  Board 
and  not  for  a  continuation  of  activities 
of  the  Board  beyond  the  expiration  date 
of  the  present  e^t.  Therefore,  since  the 
point  of  order  would  apparently  not  pre- 
vail, naturally  I  will  not  make  it 

I  merely  wish  to  restate  my  position. 
This  law  has  outlived  its  usefulness.  We 
are  appropriating  money  today  to  ad- 
minister a  law  which  will  have  no  sub- 
stantive effect  after  June  30  of  this  year 
unless  Congress  moves  to  reextend  it. 
We  are  spending  additional  money  in 
added  renegotiation  costs  which  wind  up 
in  the  cost  of  a  product  which  the  De- 
fense Department  buys,  and  results  in 
losses  in  Income  taxes.  Actually,  we  are 
losing  an  average  of  $15  million  a  year 
by  the  action  of  the  Renegotiation  Board. 

If  given  the  opportunity,  I  shall  ap- 
pear before  the  Ways  and  Means  Cwn- 
mlttee  to  attempt  to  Influence  that  com- 
mittee not  to  reextend  the  law. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  considered  as  read  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  to  be  made  against  the 
remainder  of  the  bill? 

The  Chair  hears  none. 

AICXNDMXNT    OITXBXD    BT    MB.    BOLAKS 

Mr.  BOLAND.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment   offered   by   Mr.   Boland:    on 

page  48,  after  line  22,  Insert: 

"RBNT  5XTPPI.EMKNT  PBOGBAM 

"For  rent  supplement  payments  author- 
ized by  section  101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965,  $2,000,000:  Pro- 
vided.  That  the  limitation  otherwise  ap- 
plicable to  the  maximum  payments  that  may 
be  required  in  any  fiscal  year  by  all  contracts 
entered  Into  under  such  section  is  increased 
by  $20,000,000:  Provided  further.  That  no 
part  of  the  foregoing  appropriation  or  con- 
tract authority  shaU  be  used  for  incurring 
any  obligation  In  connection  with  any  dwell- 
ing unit  or  project  which  is  not  either  part 
of  a  workable  program  for  community  Im- 
provement meeting  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 101(e)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended    (43  ir.8.0.  1461(c)),  or  which  is 


without  local  ofBcial  approval  for  parUclpa. 
tlon  in  this  program." 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bolanb 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  restoreis  the 
$20  million  that  was  recommended  for 
the  rent  supplement  program  by  the  In- 
dependent OflQces  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations. This  amount  was  stricken 
from  the  bill  by  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee  Isist  Thursday.  To  accept 
the  action  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee would  deal  this  bold,  new  concept 
a  disastrous,  if  not  a  fatal,  blow,  it 
would,  in  a  real  sense,  reverse  the  action 
this  House  took  this  afternoon  in  pass- 
ing the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
which  finally  assured  that  this  program 
had  finally  gotten  off  the  ground.  The 
$12  million  provided  in  that  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1966  was  $18  million  below  the  re- 
quest sought  by  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Department.  The  $12  mil- 
lion will  provide  for  no  more  than  20,000 
units.  The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  has  received  from 
churches,  fraternal,  labor  organizations, 
nonprofit,  limited-dividend,  and  cooper- 
ative groups  and  sponsors,  letters  of  In- 
terest and  intent  to  participate  in  the 
program  to  the  extent  of  more  than  100,- 
000  housing  units  spread  into  every  State 
of  the  Nation. 

The  amendment  that  I  have  offered 
will  provide  $20  million  of  contract  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1967.  The  request 
from  the  Department  was  for  $35  mil- 
lion. The  number  of  units  that  can  be 
provided  for  by  the  $20  million  will  be 
about  34,000  units. 

Mr.  Chairman,  everyone  in  this  cham- 
ber is  familiar  with  this  program.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  proposal  that  has 
been  so  thoroughly  aired  by  congres- 
sional debate  and  floor  action — by  com- 
mittee hearings  and  reports.  All  of  the 
Eirguments,  pro  and  con,  have  been  ex- 
hausted. They  have  been  documented 
by  all  to  read  and  digest — loud  and 
clear — so  loud  and  clear  that  even  he 
who  runs  can  read 

This  program  has  been  maligned.  It 
has  been  misunderstood.  And  still  it  has 
been  hardy  enough  to  survive. 

By  supporting  this  amendment,  we 
will  be  confirming  our  earlier  Judgments 
that  private  enterprise  belongs  in  the 
low-income  housing  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  deeply  in  this 
program.  The  experience  that  this  Na- 
tion has  had  with  public  housing,  noble 
though  it  has  been,  emphatically  shows 
that  it  is  not  enough. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  served  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  In- 
dependent OfiQces  for  12  years.  During 
that  period.  I  have  come  to  know  a  little 
something  about  public  housing.  It  has, 
and  Is  providing  decent  living  conditions 
for  low-Income  groups.  But  it  has,  and 
It  will  produce  problems,  and  it  has  been 
costly.  During  my  dozen  years  of  serv- 
ice on  this  committee,  subsidy  to  public 
housing  has  run  to  nearly  $2  billion. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a 
program  that  will  complement  public 
housing.  In  housing  for  low-income 
families,  this  could,  indeed,  be  the  wave 
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of  the  future.  It  is  a  program  of  private 
housing,  built  by  private  industry  for 
nonprofit,  limited-dividend,  or  coop)era- 
tive  sponsors  for  low-income  families. 
In  the  long  run,  it  will  be  less  costly  than 
public  housing.  And  it  will  enable  fami- 
lies who  needs  the  help  most,  to  get  out 
of  ghettos — to  abandon  substandard 
housing — and  give  them  an  opportimity 
to  raise  their  families  in  decent,  whole- 
some surroundings. 

Income  and  asset  limitations  have 
been  established  which  assures  that  only 
those  in  the  low-income  groups  will  ben- 
efit by  the  rent  supplement  program. 
They  have  been  detailed  In  the  Record 
and  need  no  elaboration  now. 

Support  for  this  challenging  effort  has 
come  from  all  segments  of  our  society — 
real  estate  boards,  builders,  bankers, 
businessmen,  the  clergy  of  all  denomina- 
tions, and  from  people  who  have  given 
a  lifetime  in  working  among  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged  people  of  our  coim- 
try. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  there  be  no  doubt 
about  this  program.  There  can  be  no 
refutation  of  precisely  the  class  of  people 
who  will  benefit  under  this  program. 

This  is  a  program  for  the  poor. 

It  is.  In  the  final  analy^,  a  simple. 
straightforward  question  that  we  are 
answering  here  today. 

Will  we  help  the  poor  get  the  housing 
they  need  and  cannot  pay  for  on  their 
own? 

Will  we  let  them  share  in  the  Ameri- 
can dream,  or  will  we  let  them  struggle 
through  their  own  nightmares? 

Unless  we  appropriate  funds,  adequate 
funds  to  make  the  rent  supplemental 
program  workable,  the  entire  concept  of 
a  decent  home  for  every  American  be- 
comes a  shallow  promise. 

We  abandon  these  people  to  their 
fate — a  life  of  poverty  spent  in  sub- 
standard housing. 

We  have  appropriated  $12  million  for 
an  inauspicious  launching  of  this  pro- 
gram. It  desperately  needs  to  be  carried 
forward,  with  adequate  funding  in  fiscal 
year  1967.  The  need  has  been  detailed 
and  documented,  to  get  this  program 
underway,  to  let  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  breech  the  dollar  curtain  that 
has  barred  the  poor  from  sharing  the 
rewards  bestowed  upon  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  has  already 
spoken  on  this  matter.  Together,  the 
House  and  Senate  have  considered  it  six 
times.  It  has  been  a  long,  hard  climb 
to  the  place  the  supporters  of  this  pro- 
gram now  occupy. 

Do  not  let  a  handful  of  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  sabotage  the 
struggle — the  successful  struggle  that 
has  brought  us  to  this  moment.  Those 
who  voted  to  kill  this  program  in  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee  have  never, 
and  never  will,  support  this. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing a  great  speech.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late him.  This  is  the  fourth  time  in  less 
than  a  year  that  this  matter  has  been  be- 
fore the  House.  At  least  500,000  poor 
people  are  waiting  to  see  what  the  Con- 
fess is  going  to  do.   I  commend  the  gen- 


tler-ian  on  what  he  is  trying  to  do  through 
private  enterprise.  This  is  for  poor  peo- 
ple, and  the  Secretary  of  HUD  has  said 
repeatedly,  over  and  over  again — he  said 
It  recently  in  a  letter  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  iMr.  Evins] — that  he 
has  made  no  statement  to  Indicate  any- 
thing to  the  contrary.  I  commend  the 
gentleman,  and  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  follow  his  leadership. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly right. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Boland],  has  made  a 
powerful,  moving,  and  emotional  ap- 
peal for  the  adoption  of  his  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  Is  a  very,  very  able,  ef- 
fective advocate.  He  is  a  close  personal 
friend  of  mine.  I  know  of  no  Member 
of  the  House  for  whom  I  have  a  higher 
regard.  The  gentleman  and  I  have  slight 
differences  of  opinion,  however,  with  re- 
spect to  this  project.  I  mean  no  offense 
when  I  oppose  the  amendment  that  the 
gentleman  has  offered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  afternoon  I  am 
asking  the  Committee  to  support  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
We  had  a  rollcall  vote  on  this  matter 
last  week  and  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  voted  to  elimi- 
nate the  $20  million,  the  funds  proposed 
for  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Republicans  do  not 
control  that  committee.  The  division  is 
34  Democrats  to  16  Republicans.  So  I 
say  to  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
that  there  are  no  politics  involved  here. 
The  differences  are  fundamental  suid 
philosophical,  and  differences  of  that 
nature,  rather  than  political. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  finish  and  if  I  have  any 
time  left,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman.  However,  I  only  have  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  said  that  to  defeat  his 
amendment  would  be  to  reverse  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives earlier  this  afternoon.  With  all 
due  respect  for  the  gentleman,  I  must  say 
that  is  not  quite  accurate.  There  was 
nothing  pending  before  the  House  this 
afternoon  dealing  with  rent  subsidies. 
That  item  was  not  even  In  conference. 
It  was  not  dealt  with  in  the  conference 
report.  It  was  not  considered  in  the 
conference.  It  could  not  be  considered 
In  the  conference. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  no  stretch  of  the 
Imagination,  could  it  fairly  be  argued 
that  to  defeat  the  amendment  now 
would  be  to  reverse  the  position  taken  by 
the  Committee  earlier  today. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  argued,  and 
h£is  been  argued  since  this  program  was 
first  proposed,  that  this  Is  a  free-enter- 
prise approach  to  the  housing  problem. 
It  is  said  that  private  builders  will  build 
the  houses,  and  that  Is  true,  but  private 
builders  built  the  public  housing  units. 
There  Is  no  more  private  enterprise  in 
building  a  rent-subsidy  unit  than  is  in- 
volved in  building  a  public -housing  unit. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  private  enter- 
prise involved  is  in  the  management,  be- 
cause you  cannot  have  a  completely  pri- 
vate-enterprise proposition  when  the 
Federal  Government  is  subsidizing  the 
rent  and  when  it  is  because  of  the  sub- 
sidy that  the  project  is  built. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  very  little 
private  enterprise  involved  In  this  busi- 
ness. 

Also,  it  has  been  argued  that  this  is  a 
very  small  amendment,  one  which  only 
involves  $20  million. 

But  I  would  ask  you  to  recall,  if  you 
vote  for  this  amendment  you  are  voting 
for  an  $800  million  prc^xisition  instead 
of  a  $20  million  one.  Because  whatever 
contracts  are  entered  into  Involving  the 
$20  million  will  run  for  40  years. 

So  we  are  not  dealing  here  with  a 
small  sum  of  money.  We  are  dealing 
with  folding  money. 

But  aside  f  rcwn  the  money  involved  and 
the  philosophical  arguments  that  might 
be  made  against  taxing  John  Smith  to 
help  pay  the  house  rent  of  his  next  door 
neighbor — and  arguments  can  be  made 
that  that  is  not  fair  and  is  not  in  the 
American  tradition.  But  aside  from 
that,  I  can  submit  anotlier  reascm  why 
this  amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Last  year  Secretary  McNamara  froze 
money  appropriated  by  this  Congress  to 
build  8,500  housing  units— family  hous- 
ing units — for  our  servicemen.  Now  the 
ink  was  hardly  dry  on  that  freeze  order, 
when  the  President  sent  up  a  budget  ask- 
ing for  $35  million  in  addition  to  the  re- 
quested $30  million  previously  requested 
to  subsidize  the  rent  of  civilians. 

Now  if  we  can  afford  to  postpone  hous- 
ing for  the  families  of  our  servicemen  in 
addition  to  sending  them  off  to  war,  I 
think  we  can  afford  to  hold  up  on  this 
civilian  rent  subsidy  proposition. 

I  think  that  Is  reason  enough,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  there  were  no  other  rea- 
sons, for  this  amendment  to  be  defeated 
today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Evms]  rise? 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
whether  we  can  arrive  at  some  agree- 
ment on  the  time.  Many  of  our  col- 
leagues have  plane  reservations  and  the 
hour  is  getting  late  and,  of  course,  the 
discussion  on  this  matter  could  be  quite 
extended.  But  there  is  some  urgency  as 
to  time,  and  It  would  be  a  matter  of  ac- 
commodation to  our  colleagues  if  we 
could  come  to  an  agreement  on  limiting 
the  time. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  ChalrmEm,  we  would 
like  15  or  20  minutes  on  this  side.  We 
have  a  number  of  colleagues  who  desire 
to  speak  and  we  would  like,  I  would  say, 
20  minutes  on  this  side. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Would  the 
gentleman  agree  to  10  minutes  cm  each 
side — 20  minutes  altogether? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ob- 
ject to  that. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  We  have  at 
least  one  Member  who  wants  to  speak 
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vho  was  the  author  of  the  amendment 
in  the  full  committee,  and  he  would  like 
5  minutes  plus  some  additional  time  If 
possible.  There  are  several  other  Mem- 
bers v/ho  would  be  satisfied  with  2  or  3 
minutes  apiece,  including  myself.  But  I 
would  say  a  total  of  20  minutes  on  this 
side  would  be  satisfactory'. 

That  is  with  the  understanding.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  I  gather  from  the  gentle- 
man that  the  40  minutes  would  be  di- 
vided equally. 

Mr.  E\TNS  of  Tennessee  With  20 
minutes  on  each  side 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  I  would  ask 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  EviNsl  if  he  will  put  the 
unanimous-consent  request  so  as  to  have 
20  minutes  on  a  side. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Could  not 
the  gentleman  do  this  so  that  we  may 
divide  up  the  lime  as  we  see  fit? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
purpose  of  clarification,  would  it  be  in 
order  for  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
to  a^k  unanimous  consent  that  debate  on 
this  amendment  be  confined  to  20  min- 
utes on  each  side,  the  20  minutes  on  this 
side  to  be  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  Mr.  EvinsI  and  the  20 
minutes  on  the  Republican  side  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
JoN.AS  1  :> 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for  the 
suggestion  and  now  make  the  unanl- 
mou.s-consent  request  accordingly. 

Tile  CHAIRMAN  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minut€.s  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  fMr.  CohelanI. 

Mr.  COHFXAN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  .support  reinstatement  of  the  1967 
fi.scal  year  appropriation  for  the  rent 
.supplement  program. 

Some  8  million  American  families  live 
in  substandard  housing  today.  Many  of 
them  cannot  afford  decent  housing. 
Half  of  them  are  elderly  or  handicapped. 

By  failing  to  fund  the  rent  supplement 
program  we  would  deprive  the  very 
Americans  who  need  help  most  in  ac- 
quiring decent  low-cost  housing.  Such 
action  would  be  shortsighted  and  dam- 
aging. 

Last  year,  when  the  rent  supplement 
program  was  being  debated,  there  was 
some  question  as  to  whether  its  benefits 
would  actually  accrue  to  low-income 
families  in  genuine  need  of  better  hous- 
ing. The  provisions  drawn  in  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965, 
and  the  precise  regulations  set  forth  by 
the  D(  partment  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  Implement  the  act,  are 
assurances  that  low-income  families  will 
indeed  benefit  from  rent  supplement 
housing. 

Again,  In  recent  weeks,  as  we  debated 
the  fiscal  1966  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  this  program,  important  revi- 
sions in  these  regulation.s  were  made 
clear  These  revisions  involved  such 
ar>a.^  as  Income  limit.s  for  eligibility,  net 
assets,  and  reporting  of  income  to  insure 
gradual  reduction  of  payments. 


The  regulations  drawn  for  this  pro- 
gram, in  brief,  contain  many  safeguards 
to  assure  that  rent  supplements  will  only 
go  to  those  low-income  families  eligible 
for,  and  in  need  of,  decent  housing 
within  their  income  capacity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  requirements  af- 
fecting sponsorship  of  rent  supplement 
projects  are  also  important  and  worth 
noting. 

Sponsorship  is  limited  to  nonprofit 
groups,  limited-dividend  corporations, 
and  cooperatives.  Under  this  approach, 
private  initiative  is  Invited  to  participate 
in  the  effort  to  solve  the  housing  prob- 
lems of  the  poor  and  elderly,  but  these 
restrictions  discourage  from  the  very  be- 
ginning the  expectation  that  large  profits 
might  result  from  such  participation. 

The  program  fosters  private  owner- 
ship, but  the  type  of  ownership  and  Its 
methods  of  operation  are  limited  by  law. 
Rent  supplement  projects  will  be  subject 
to  cost  certification  and  all  mortgagors 
will  be  strictly  regulated  as  to  rent  or 
other  charges,  sales,  and  rate  of  return 
by  the  FHA  Commissioner.  They  will  be 
regularly  audited  to  assure  proper  han- 
dling and  disbursement  of  Income  from 
the  project.  In  addition,  sponsors  will 
be  carefully  screened  to  make  sure  that 
they  have  the  qualifications  and  capabili- 
ties to  develop  and  operate  successfully 
housing  projects  for  low-income  people. 

The  rent  supplement  program  will  also 
utilize  private  construction  but  the 
profits  of  private  builders  will  be  strictly 
controlled  by  the  establishment  of  mort- 
gage limits  and  maximum  rents  low 
enough  to  permit  only  projects  of  modest 
design. 

In  addition,  prevailing  wages  must  be 
paid  during:  construction,  and  the  actual 
construction  costs  of  the  completed  proj  - 
ect  must  be  disclosed  and  certified  prior 
to  the  final  endorsement  of  the  mortgage 
note. 

The  requirement  to  maintain  mortgage 
limits  and  maximum  rents  at  a  low  level, 
precludes  the  possibility  of  windfall 
profits  from  land  speculation. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  make 
a  most  crucial  distinction,  and  one  not 
commonly  made  by  the  opponents  of  this 
appropriation  here  today.  We  are  not 
talking  about  a  $20  million  impact  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1967  when  we  talk 
of  an  appropriation  for  contract  author- 
ity. In  fact,  the  budgetary  impact  of  this 
appropriation  Is  more  in  the  nature  of 
$2  mlUlon  in  actual  payments  to  rent 
supplement  recipients. 

Now  let  us  focus  carefully  on  this 
$2  million  for  the  poor  and  the  elderly. 
Is  this  Inflation?  Is  this  the  social  con- 
science of  those  who  oppose  this  modest 
program? 

Let  us  not  be  fooled  by  their  false  econ- 
omies. Let  us  not  be  led  astray  by  those 
who  hold  aloft  the  tattered  banner  oi 
inflation  while  trampling  on  the  dignity 
of  the  old,  the  underprivileged,  and  the 
poor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  for  the 
amendment  to  restore  the  funds  for  a 
practicable  and  workable  rent  supple- 
ments program. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  FiNOJ. 


Mr.  FTNO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  proposed  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
and  I  support  the  distinguished  majority 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  in  their 
assessment  of  the  appropriation  de- 
served by  the  rent  supplement  program. 
They  arrived  at  the  exact  figure  that  this 
program  deserves — and  that  is  zero.  I 
would  like  to  compliment  them  for  their 
wisdom.  I  would  like  to  compliment 
them  for  their  courage  In  withholding 
funds  from  this  type  of  prc^ram.  I  think 
many  Members  of  this  House  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  the  rent  supplement 
program  cannot  be  trusted.  This  has 
been  true  all  along. 

The  administration  has  made  monkeys 
out  of  some  of  the  people  who  listened 
to  the  propaganda  with  regard  to  this 
program.  For  example,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
this  Department.  Mr.  Weaver,  both 
originally  bragged  that  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  was  aimed  at  middle- 
income  housing  and  economic  Integra- 
tion, many  of  the  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  did  not  believe  us  when 
we  said  so.  They  chose  to  kid  themselves 
that  the  rent  supplement  program  was 
designed  to  provide  the  maximum 
housing  for  low-income  people. 

I  think  the  gentlemen  are  begiiming 
to  realize  that  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  do  no  such  thing. 
Rather,  it  is  aimed  at  securing  a  maxi- 
mum of  Federal  control  over  American 
residential  patterns.  •  Secretary  Weaver 
has  never  made  any  secret  of  his  desire 
to  see  the  Federal  Government  gain  con- 
trol of  neighborhood  residential  patterns. 

When  President  Johnson  first  spoke  of 
the  rent  supplement  program  last  year 
he  talked  of  it  as  a  tool  to  "increase  the 
supply  of  housing  available  to  those  of 
moderate  income."  ^Secretary  Weaver 
told  the  Housing  Subcommittee  last  year 
that  the  program  is  a  "program  for 
middle-Income  families."  Indeed.  Sec- 
retary Weaver  often  went  further. 

He  said  that  the  program  was  no  good 
for  low-Income  families,  and  that  no 
management  groups  would  willingly  take 
on  the  problems  of  low-Income  manage- 
ment. One  time  in  Pittsburgh  he  said 
that  a  builder — and  I  quote — would  have 
to  have  a  "heart  of  gold  and  head  of  lead" 
to  try  to  build  rent-supplement  housing 
for  low-income  groups. 

The  rent  supplement  program  is  the 
key  to  Federal  power  over  neighborhood 
residential  patterns.  Housing  for  low- 
income  groups  is  a  very  secondary  con- 
sideration. I  believe  Secretary  Weaver 
finally  broke  the  last  straw  on  this  when 
he  reiterated  last  week  his  desire  to 
extend  rent  supplements  to  middle-In- 
come groups.  He  has  said  this  before. 
He  has  always  had  it  In  mind.  He  is  the 
only  one  In  the  administration  that  has 
been  honest  with  the  Congress. 

The  higher  the  Income  group  that  can 
be  subsidized,  the  more  types  of  hous- 
ing the  Federal  power  can  be  extended 
to.  The  social  planners  want  to  enlarge 
the  rent  supplement  program  in  two 
ways.  First,  they  want  to  expand  It  to 
include  middle-income  groups.  These 
people  can  be  used  as  advance  agents  of 
Federal  power  in  the  better  suburban 
neighborhoods  which  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment wants  to  crack.  Second,  the 
social  planners  want  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram to  include  a  much  greater  variety 
of  private  housing  than  the  221(d)(3) 
housing  the  program  is  presently  limited 
to. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  has  proposed  a 
bill,  similar,  I  believe,  to  one  Introduced 
In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Javits,  which 
would  expand  the  program  to  include 
many  other  varieties  of  Government - 
aided  or  insured  hotislng.  This  would  be 
an  Instrument  of  coercion.  Neighbor- 
hoods could  be  dealt  with  bs  the  Federal 
CJovernment  might  see  fit  once  the  eco- 
nomic leverage  of  rent  supplements  had 
been  gained  over  a  sprinkling  of  key 
buildings  and  developments.  Some  of 
you  might  say  that  the  social  plarmers 
downtown  do  not  have  this  in  mind.  I 
can  say  from  personal  knowledge  that 
they  do.  The  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  in  this  year's 
proposed  housing  act  amendments,  has 
proposed  a  rent  certificate  change  which 
would  make  that  program  into  a  rent 
supplement  program  for  other  kinds  of 
private  housing.    They  never  give  up. 

The  social  planner  cannot  wait  to 
start  playing  with  American  residential 
neighborhoods.  This  program — and  the 
rent  certificate  program  if  they  can  warp 
it — are  the  programs  chosen.  Money,  in 
the  form  of  rent  subsidies,  is  to  be  the 
advance  agent  of  control.  The  rent  sup- 
plement statute  is  administrative  putty. 
They  can  do  pretty  much  what  they  want 
with  It  downtown. 

What  they  want  to  do  is  this — they 
want  to  use  the  subsidy  program  as  the 
Aiuscle  of  a  national  "open  occupancy" 
housing  law.  They  want  control  of  resi- 
dential patterns.  Open  coercive  legis- 
lation may  be  unconstitutional,  but  it 
Is  never  unconstitutional  to  buy  power. 
Subsidized  housing  Is  controlled  housing, 
make  no  mistake  about  It. 

One  thing  the  administration  cannot 
tolerate  is  the  proviso  that  would  keep 
the  rent  supplement  program  out  of  the 
suburbs.  It  is  a  trick  to  get  the  pro- 
gram past  a  suspicious  Congress.  If  the 
program  ever  gets  on  its  feet,  the  proviso 
will  be  scrapped.  It  has  to  be.  This 
whole  program  is  aimed  at  the  suburbs 
and  other  areas  which  would  exercise 
the  local  veto. 

I  hope  this  House  will  listen  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  They  know 
the  program  must  be  killed  now  because 
It  cannot  be  trusted  and  this  may  be  the 
last  chance  to  kill  it. 

I  hope  that  this  distinguished  body 
will  refrain  from  trading  their  con- 
sciences for  igloos  on  this  vote.  This  Is 
a  vote  on  America's  future.  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  FarbsteinI. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
what  point  is  there  in  appropriating  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  antlpoverty  programs 
and  for  anticrime  programs  when  the 
people  we  are  seeking  to  aid  under  those 
programs  are  compelled  to  live  in  slums 
that  are  breeders  of  crime? 


Thousands  of  people  have  come  to  me 
in  my  own  congressional  district  and 
asked  me  to  help  them  get  into  low-cost 
housing  developments.  But  there  just 
are  not  enough  low-cost  housing  develop- 
ments. 

This  business  of  Federtd  control  is  a 
lot  of  poppycock.  The  New  York  C^ty 
Housing  Authority  and  the  city  of  New 
York  determine  who  can  live  in  public 
housing.  The  New  York  City  Houising 
Authority — and  I  speak  for  New  York 
City  because  that  Is  the  only  area  I  am 
aware  of,  or  at  least  knowledgeable 
about — will  control  this  program,  just  the 
same  as  the  public  housing  authorities 
will  control  it  in  the  various  other  cities. 

We  are  only  trying  to  help  the  under- 
privileged, the  poor,  and  we  ask  for  as- 
sistance. If  the  Members  consider  this 
Federal  control,  they  are  wrong,  but  I 
Implore  every  one  to  do  what  he  can  for 
those  who  cannot  obtain  housing  today 
under  our  laws. 

Mr.  MINSHALIi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
brlefiy  comment  on  the  statement  made 
by  the  gentleman  who  just  had  the  floor, 
when  he  said  this  is  going  to  require  the 
renovation  or  the  rehabilitation  of  exist- 
ing housing. 

This  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
This  Is  for  new  construction.  As  was 
stated  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  WmNALL].  this  does  not  relate 
to  the  existing  housing.  The  rent  cer- 
tificate program  introduced  by  him  and 
psissed  by  this  House  is  today  operating 
in  this  area.  It  is  in  existence.  It  will 
operate  to  help  the  very  people  whom 
the  gentleman  la  Interested  In. 

There  Is  no  provision  in  this  bUl  which 
will  have  a  similar  effect. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  like 
most  other  Members  of  this  House,  every 
few  days  I  receive  pitiful  letters  from 
people  who  cannot  pay  the  economic  rent 
for  decent  housing  and  who  cannot  get 
into  public  housing  facilities  in  the  area 
in  which  I  live — Miami. 

I  cannot  believe  that  certain  Members 
of  this  House,  if  they  really  believe  in 
helping  people  who  need  help  to  Uve  In 
decent  standard  housing,  have  justifica- 
tion for  their  severe  opposition  to  this 
proposal.  Surely  It  cannot  be  on  the 
ground  that  we  do  not  believe  in  a  hous- 
ing subsidy,  for  on  page  47  of  the  bill 
there  is  an  item  for  the  payment  of 
annual  contributions  to  public  housing 
agencies  in  accordance  with  section  10  of 
the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937,  in  the 
amount  of  $250  million. 

In  the  next  paragraph  there  Is  $18.8 
million  for  administrative  expenses  of 
public  housing  programs. 

This  amendment  helps  people  who  are 
especially  needy  to  live  In  fair  housing 
through  private  enterprise  where  the 
property  used  and  the  income  derived  are 
taxable. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted,  so  that  we  can  help  many  peo- 
ple In  America  who  need  help  the  most 
to  live  in  housing  which  meets  a  mini- 


mum standard  of  decent  American  liv- 
ing. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bray]. 

Mr  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  which 
would  reinstate  money  for  the  rent  sub- 
sidy program. 

The  rent  subsidy  program  now  before 
us  would  partly  subsidize  the  rents  of 
low-income  families  in  privately  built 
and  privately  owned  nonprofit  housing. 
Going  by  certain  guidelines  and  Income- 
asset  limitations,  the  family  would  be 
required  to  pay  25  percent  of  its  income 
for  rent,  and  the  Government  would  pay 
the  rest.  I  believe  a  brief  review  of  the 
legislative  history  of  this  proposal  is  in 
order.  Things  are  never  what  they  seem 
and  this  is  a  perfect  example. 

The  President  first  proposed  this  pro- 
gram In  his  omnibus  housing  message 
of  March  2,  1965,  and  It  was  Immediately 
recognized  as  the  most  radical  legislative 
proposal  he  had  made  to  date,  one  with 
the  Great  Society  brand  burned  deeply 
into  it.  In  June  1965,  the  House  ap- 
proved it  by  only  6  votes,  208  to  202. 
Then,  in  October,  by  a  vote  of  185  to  162. 
the  House  rejected  the  appropriations  to 
start  the  program  at  that  time. 

Early  this  year  the  President  asked  for 
money  for  the  rest  of  fiscal  year  1966: 
that  is,  imtil  June  30,  1966.  Again,  the 
proposal  barely  got  through  the  House  by 
a  vote  of  198  to  190,  even  though  the  re- 
quest wEis  for  only  $12  million. 

Then,  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appiopriations,  the  fimds  were  elim- 
inated again.  In  what  a  national  maga- 
zine described  as  "some  arduous  logroll- 
ing" the  $12  million  was  restored  by  a 
vote  of  46  to  45  in  the  Senate — a  1- 
vote  margin  of  victory  for  the  adminis- 
tration. This  one  vote,  however,  was 
admittedly  purchased  by  the  adminis- 
tration's sudden  interest  in  and  approval 
of  a  $10  million  housing  project  for 
Eskimos,  Aleuts,  and  Indians  living  in 
Alaska  near  the  Arctic  Circle.  The 
Member  of  the  other  body  whose  vote 
provided  the  margin  confessed  that  "I 
am  not  proud  of  myself.  It  is  not  the 
kind  of  thing  I  normally  do,  but  I  could 
not  seem  to  get  the  White  House  inter- 
ested in  my  project."  The  White  House 
would  still  be  ignoring  it  if  the  rent  sub- 
sidy program  had  not  gotten  Into  such 
trouble  In  the  Seriate. 

Then,  last  week,  by  a  vote  of  25  to  21. 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
eliminated  the  funds  once  more,  but  here 
we  are  again  resisting  the  administra- 
tion attempt  to  agam  force  the  approval 
of  money  for  this  rent  supplement. 

I  spoke  in  opposition  to  this  measure 
when  it  first  came  up  in  1965  and  I  be- 
lieve since  that  time  additional  aspects 
have  arisen  that  make  opposition  man- 
datory and  rejection  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. 

The  point  has  already  been  made  that 
there  is  an  ethical  cloud  over  this  mat- 
ter. The  winning  Senate  vote  was  pur- 
chased by  blatant  use  of  public  funds. 
Who,  or  what,  is  on  the  auction  block 
this  time?  What  other  proposal,  nor- 
mally fated  to  die  unseen  and  unloved 
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In  some  committee  pigeonhole,  is  sud- 
denly going  to  receive  lavish.  lo\ing  care 
from  the  White  House  In  order  to  In- 
sure a  margin  of  victory  for  this  rent 
subsidy  plan? 

When  this  was  first  proposed,  in  1965, 
many  of  us  feared  and  openly  stated  that 
this  was  only  a  beginning  and  it  would 
be  no  time  at  all  until  the  Government 
sought  to  expand  it  to  the  middle-income 
bracket.  The  end  result  of  this,  of 
course,  would  be  more  and  more  expan- 
sion until  there  would  be  completely  fed- 
eralized— more  accurately  socialized — 
housing  for  the  United  States  This 
would  in  turn  be  followed  by  complete 
deterioration  of  our  housing  staiidards; 
it  has  happened  in  every  other  country 
where  the  Government  became  landlord 
for  the  nation  and  it  would  happen  here. 

The  fears  of  expansion  have  proven 
to  be  well  founded.  As  early  as  March 
1965.  Robert  C.  Weaver,  then  head  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  and 
now  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  told  a 
House  subcommittee  that  he  favored  the 
rent  subsidy  program  as  a  "program  for 
middle  income  families"  The  same 
position  was  taken  by  Mr.  Weaver  sev- 
eral times  this  year  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittee testimony.  Just  a  few  days  ago, 
there  were  newspaper  reports  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Weaver  had  stated,  on  a 
radio  program,  that: 

The  admimstratlou  would  ask  Congress  to 
make  the  taxne  kind  of  rent  a&slstance  avail- 
able to  faniiUee  whoee  Income  Ls  too  high 
for  public  housing  but  who  are  too  poor  to 
afford  adequate  private  accommodations. 
Congress  wsi:  probably  be  asked  to  extend 
rent  supplements  to  lower  middle  income 
families. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Washington,  D.C.. 
Post  of  May  3,  1966,  Mr.  Weaver  denied 
this  and  put  the  text  of  the  question  and 
the  reply  from  the  transcript  of  the 
broadcast  Into  his  letter: 

Question.  In  the  years  ahoad,  do  you  plan 
to  come  back  and  asJc  for  rent  supplement* 
for  lower  middle-Income  people' 

Answer  This  Is  rather  difficult  to  answer. 
I  think  that  the  flr.=t  thliip  that  would  hap- 
pen will  be  to  try  It  out  and  see  how  sucoc— 
ful  It  Is,  and  I  think  It  will  be  quite  suoce««- 
ful  with  the  low-income  segment  of  the  mar- 
ket. Obviously.  If  this  Is  true,  then  there  Is 
a  verj-.  ver>-  strong  possibility  and  probability 
that  It  would  be  extended 

In  his  letter.  Mr.  Weaver  went  on  to 
say,  by  way  of  disclaimer,  that: 

This  prediction  of  what  Congress  might 
wish  to  do  some  time  in  the  future  certainly 
should  not  be  interpreted  a«  meaning  that  I 
Intend  to  make  such  a  proposal. 

How  else  is  It  to  be  interpret.ed''  He 
is  already  on  record  as  giving  approval 
to  the  idea  of  expanding  the  program. 
We  ail  kn.^w  how,  in  way  of  justification 
of  long-range  spending  .schemes  mount- 
ing in  the  billions,  that  what  is  first  ad- 
vanced as  a  "stopgap,  emergency  meas- 
ure" has  a  way  of  becoming  vital  to  the 
.\inerican  way  of  life,"  if  I  may  use  some 
favorite  terms  of  the  Washington  bu- 
reaucracy. 

As  Humpty  Dumpty  said  in  "Alice  in 
Wonderland,"  "When  I  use  a  word,  it 
mean.s  just  what  I  choose  it  to  mean — 
neither  more  nor  less."  The  words  set- 
ting up  the  rent  subsidy  will  be  used  by 


the  administration  in  exactly  the  same 
fashion  and  we  can  be  certain  that  when 
it  comes  to  cost,  the  words  will  mean 
more — not  less. 

If  this  pro-am  gets  underway,  there 
will  be  a  constant  pressure  to  expand 
its  coverage,  to  increase  Its  appropria- 
tions and  lower  its  requirements  for 
eligibility  to  participate.  In  editorial 
comment,  the  Indianapolis  Star  of  May 
8.  1966,  said: 

It  might  be  added  that  old-fashioned 
machine  politics  will  be  lurking  In  the  back- 
ground II  not  stalking  bodily  In  the  fore- 
ground. For  the  feUows  who  pay  the  rent, 
like  the  ones  who  used  to  bring  around  food 
baskets,  get  Pop  out  of  Jail  or  put  Uncle 
Louis  on  the  city  payroll,  vUl  be  paid  back 
In  due  time  with  votes. 

The  American  people  are  asking  why 
the  cost  of  Government  is  rising  at  such 
an  unbelievable  rate.  In  a  recent  public 
opinion  poll  I  took,  93  percent  were  op- 
posed to  the  rent  subsidy  programs;  only 
6  percent  approved,  and  just  1  percent 
had  no  opinion.  Rising  Government  ex- 
penses endanger  out  national  economy 
and  feed  inflation;  this  In  turn  threatens 
the  financial  security  of  every  citizen, 
especially  the  elderly  and  retired  who 
live  on  the  fixed  incomes. 

Three  times  now  the  Congress  has  re- 
fused to  go  along  with  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  this  program.  There 
is  certainly  no  "consensus"  of  approval, 
either  in  the  Congress  or  In  the  country. 
Opposition  Is  based  on  the  knowledge 
that  the  ultimate  cost  of  this  program 
would  run  into  billions  and  only  the  very 
naive  believe  otherwise.  This  program 
would  soon  move  into  the  middle-income 
group  and  could  include  even  a  major- 
ity of  the  American  homes. 

The  time  to  stop  Is  now,  for  it  Is  late, 
but  still  not  too  late,  to  return  to  sane 
fiscal  policies  in  Government.  We 
should  not  consent  to  this  rent  subsidy 
proposal,  for  it  Is  foreign  to  American 
concepts,  will  kill  the  incentive  of  the 
American  family  to  Improve  Its  living 
standards  by  its  own  efforts,  would  kill 
the  incentive  for  homeownershlp,  would 
make  renters  wards  of  the  Government, 
sets  up  a  system  of  economic  integration 
of  housing  through  Government  subsidy, 
and  is  the  way  of  the  socialistic  state. 
We  have  an  opportunity,  by  our  vote  of 
disapproval  today,  to  stop  this  program 
before  it  becomes  too  late. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  srleld  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 

AMENDMKirr    TO    THK    AMENDMENT    OfTXKKD    BT 
MK.  KTAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rtan  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bolano:  On  line 
5,  strike  out  the  colon  and  Insert  a  period. 
Strike  out  the  remaining  language  of  the 
amendment  starting  with  "Provided  further" 
and  ending  with  "program". 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  was  be- 
fore the  ccmamlttee  on  March  29 1  offered 
a  similar  amendment  to  strike  out  the 
local  veto.  The  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 


gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
BoLANDl  is  today  the  same,  to  eliminate 
from  the  amendment  before  the  commit- 
tee the  local  veto. 

The  effect  of  this  limitation,  which 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  rent  supple- 
ment funds  for  projects  which  do  not 
have  local  oCBcial  approval  will  be  to 
block  and  prevent  the  movement  of  low- 
income  families  from  our  central  cities 
Into  the  suburbs. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
rent  supplement  program  and  the  public 
housing  program  Is  not  only  to  house 
people  but  also  to  eliminate  the  ghetto 
conditions  existing  in  our  cities,  and  to 
miake  it  possible  for  people  to  obtain  de- 
cent houusing  in  other  areas  and  in  other 
neighborhoods.  Local  oflBcials  can  be  ex- 
pected to  exercise  this  veto  to  preserve 
the  economic  and  racial  character  of  the 
suburbs  if  the  urgent  problems  of  the 
ghettos  in  our  major  cities  are  to  be 
solved,  then  people  must  be  encouraged 
to  find  housing  outside  of  the  ghetto. 

I  urge  that  this  amendment  to  the 
amendment  be  adopted. 

Aa  to  the  merits  of  the  principal 
amendment,  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  for 
his  very  persuasive  argument  and  very 
cogent  reasoning  in  support  of  the  rent 
supplement  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  sake  of  this 
country's  poor  and  for  the  sake  of  this 
country's  cities,  we  must  6uwx>rt  the 
rent  supplement  program. 

Earlier  this  year  in  asking  the  Con- 
gress for  $30  million  for  the  rent  supple- 
ment program,  President  Johnson  char- 
acterized rent  sulisldles  as  the  "most 
crucial  new  instrument  In  our  effort  to 
Improve  the  American  city." 

Now  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  proposed  that  we  discard  this  instru- 
ment altogether. 

Rent  supplements  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  expand  the  number  of  housing 
units  available  for  low-income  families. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  received  expressions  of 
Interest  from  potential  sponsors  to  build 
more  than  100,000  units  of  new  housing. 
The  1967  budget  request  of  $35  million 
would  have  covered  reservation  of  con- 
tract authority  for  50,000  rent  supple- 
ment housing  imlts.  The  estimate  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  average 
annual  rent  supplement  per  unit  will 
be  $600  or  a  monthly  rate  of  $50  per  unit. 

While  the  proposed  amendment  for 
$20  million  is  not  enough,  it  would  at 
least  make  it  possible  to  construct  about 
34,000  units. 

At  a  time  when  our  nationwide  hous- 
ing needs  are  soaring  at  an  alarming 
rate,  it  is  unconscionable  to  scuttle  what 
could  be  one  of  the  most  farseeing  and 
progressive  housing  programs  drafted  In 
the  last  30  years. 

Indeed,  my  own  view  is  that  the  $35 
million  proposed  in  the  budget  was  only 
a  fraction  of  what  this  country  should 
be  spending  under  this  vital  program. 

In  its  report  on  page  2  the  committee 
said  that  it  had  cut  funds  where  it  "is 
practical."  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  prac- 
tical to  deny  decent  housing  to  milUons 
of  Americans.  Nor  is  it  desirable;  nor 
Is  it  just. 
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In  his  message  on  the  cities  last  year. 
President  Johnson  noted  that  more  than 
4  million  Americans  live  in  Intolerable 
housing  conditions,  without  plumbing, 
vrithout  electricity,  without  sarUtatlon. 

This  country  should  be  constructing 
more  than  200,000  new  low-rent  units  a 
year.  Unless  the  Boland  amendment  is 
adopted,  we  w^ill  not  even  begin  to  make 
a  dent  on  that  huge  need.  We  vrtll  con- 
demn millions  of  Americans  to  imflt 
homes. 

Officials  in  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  testified  re- 
cently before  the  House  Housing  Sub- 
committee that  there  are  some  500,000 
families  on  waiting  lists  for  public  hous- 
ing throughout  the  country.  In  New 
York  City  alone,  more  than  125,000  are 
on  the  waiting  list 

According  to  a  recent  survey  In  New 
York  City,  500,000  families,  or  20  percent 
of  the  city's  households,  were  ill  housed. 
Some  400,000  of  these  families  are  In  the 
low-income  category. 

Yet  even  under  the  proposed  $20  mil- 
lion program,  only  about  3,400  units 
would  be  built  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  before  us 
today  should  not  be  whether  to  appro- 
priate any  money.  It  should  be  how 
much  money  to  appropriate.  It  should 
be  how  long  the  country  will  continue 
to  make  a  piecemeal  attack  on  Its  most 
critical  problems. 

I  would  have  preferred  to  have  the 
chance  to  support  a  request  for  the  full 
$35  million  appropriation.  And  Ideally, 
I  would  have  liked  to  have  had  the  chance 
this  afternoon  to  vote  for  a  truly  large- 
scale  appropriation  of  fimds  of  a  magni- 
tude which  would  finally  make  it  possible 
for  this  country  to  make  it  possible  for 
all  Americans  to  live  in  good  homes. 

On  May  7  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished an  Important  editorial  which  ad- 
vocated restoration  of  the  funds  for  rent 
supplements.  I  include  it  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

New  Reverse  roR  Rent  StiBsmiES 

By  its  Irresponsible  dithering  over  the  rent 
subsidy  program  the  bipartisan  majority  In 
control  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee Is  bringing  the  whole  legislative 
process  Into  disrepute. 

President  Johnson  had  requested  $38  mU- 
Iton  to  carry  this  modest  program  forward 
to  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  An  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  cut  this  request 
nearly  in  half,  and  then  the  full  committee 
roted  25  to  21  to  delete  It  altogether.  An 
effort  will  now  be  made  to  restore  the  funds 
on  the  House  floor. 

The  rent  subsidy  program  would  help  low- 
mcome  people  to  find  better  housing;  the 
nibsldy  would  only  apply  after  the  family 
oad  paid  one-quarter  of  Its  total  Income  to- 
ward the  rent.  No  private  landlords  would 
M  Involved:  only  housing  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  nonprofit  groups  would  qualify  for 
wese  subsidy  payments.  Since  Congress  au- 
Morlzed  the  program  last  vear.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
DM  been  swamped  with  applications  from 
Phvate  foundations  seeking  to  participate, 
ine  need  and  the  Interest  obviously  exist 

yet,  before  the  program  even  gets  off  the 
P^und,  the  Appropriations  Committee  la 
~i~?  *°  s'loot  »t  down.  The  committee  la 
"routing  to  Itself  the  power  of  a  review 
«»rd.  abolishing  programs  authorized  by 
majorities  of  both  Houses.  It  Is  time  for  the 
oouse  to  rebuke  thU  assumpUon  of  power. 


Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  f  nwn 
New  York  [Mr.  Ryan],  whether  he  will 
support  the  Boland  amendment  if  his 
amendment  does  not  prevail. 

Mr.  RYAN.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  referring  to  the  Bow  amend- 
ment for  a  5-percent  across-the-board 
cut,  I  will  certainly  oppose  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  was  talking 
to  the  Boland  amendment.  I  am  talking 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bolaito). 
Mr.  RYAN.  Certainly. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  other 
words,  if  your  sunendment  does  not  pre- 
vail, you  will  still  support  the  Boland 
amendment? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Of  course.  It  Is  impor- 
tant to  fund  this  very  vital  program  and 
get  it  started. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  fund  it  even  though  your  amend- 
ment Is  defeated? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  am  opposed  to  any 
veto  on  the  part  of  any  local  official  that 
would  prevent  the  movement  of  people 
to  the  suburbs. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  the  Bo- 
land amendment  provides  for  that  veto. 
Mr.  RYAN.  I  am  opposed  to  the  veto. 
I  hope  that  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  will  support  both  amendments 
I  challenge  the  Republicans  to  support 
both  amendments  because  they  are  both 
in  the  interest  of  the  American  people, 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr  Chair- 
man, let  me  say  that  although  ostensibly 
and  superficially  it  appears  we  are  only 
voting  on  whether  to  restore  $22  million 
to  the<5ommittee  bill,  in  reality  e\  ery  one 
of  us  knows  the  end  result  of  this  40-yefc  - 
program  would  be  a  minimum  of  $6  bil- 
lion or  $8  billion.  A  possibility  and  the 
real  likelihood  is  that  we  would  end  up 
with  a  $20  billion  commitment  over  the 
total  span  of  years. 

In  the  supplemental  there  was  $12  mil- 
lion to  get  tUs  program  going.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  have  Initiated  It  at 
this  time,  but  it  is  now  funded.  I  think 
It  would  be  wise  and  well  if  we  let  that 
program  get  going  and  see  how  it  works 
before  we  embark  upon  a  new  or  second 
segment  that  could  cost  anywhere  from 
$6  billion  to  $20  billion  over  the  next  40 
years. 

It  seems  to  me  also  in  discussing  the 
problem  today  we  ought  to  take  a  look  at 
what  has  happened  to  our  fiscal  picture 
in  the  Federal  Government  since  Janu- 
ary 1, 1966.  I  am  Informed  that  our  first 
quarter  spending  on  an  adjusted  basis 
by  the  Federal  Government  is  $36.8  bil- 
lion, up  22  percent  or  6.7  percent  over 
a  year  ago.  When  you  combine  the  fact 
that  this  Is  the  Initiation  of  a  new  pro- 
gram and  when  you  combine  our  serious 
fiscal  picture.  I  think  this  program 
should  be  defeated  or  at  least  deferred 
now  In  this  bill. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  1  minute  to  op- 
pose the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 


Throughout  the  entire  housing  pro- 
gram the  workable  program  concept  is 
written  into  the  law.  This  requirement 
is  also  in  the  law  we  have  recently 
adopted  providing  Initial  funding  for 
rent  supplements.  This  amendment 
should  be  defeated.  This  is  a  provision 
to  enlist  local  participation  and  to  have 
local  community  support  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  Ryan],  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]. 
The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Barrett]. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment  to  In- 
clude a  modest  amoimt  of  money  In  this 
bill  to  provide  vitally  needed  housing 
for  our  lowest  Income  families.  The  is- 
sue before  us  Is  very  simple — whether  or 
not  we  will  provide  the  smaU  but  es- 
sential margin  of  aid  for  the  4V2  million 
elderly  families  whose  Incomes  are  so 
low  they  cannot  afford  decent  housing. 
For  the  3  million  poverty-stricken  fam- 
ilies now  living  in  slums  and  for  the 
thousands  of  low  income  families  being 
displaced  by  highways,  urban  renewal 
and  other  public  construction.  That  is 
exactly  what  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  do  and  it  will  do  it  by 
unleashing  the  energy  and  Imagination 
of  private  enterprise. 

There  Is  no  need  to  go  through  the 
mechanics  of  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram again.  Every  detail  of  the  pro- 
pram  has  been  gone  over  and  explained 
over  the  past  year.  The  Congress  has 
approved  this  program  not  once  but 
twice  and  the  question  today  Is  whether 
or  not  we  will  make  It  a  reality  to  the 
additional  thousands  of  families  who 
sorely  need  good  housing. 

This  aid  is  needed  not  only  by  under- 
prinleged  families  who  are  now  living 
and  trying  to  raise  children  in  sltun  con- 
ditions but  it  Is  important  to  aU  of  us  In 
this  country.  The  strength  and  pros- 
perity of  America  depends  on  the  success 
with  which  we  meet  pressing  social  prob- 
lems and  there  can  be  no  dispute  that 
bad  housing  is  one  of  the  most  fimda- 
mental. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  the  road- 
blocks that  have  been  thrown  in  the  path 
of  this  program.  It  enjoys  the  widest 
support  of  any  of  our  housing  program* 
outside  of  Congress  and  it  deserves  the 
same  kind  of  support  here  on  the  floor. 
The  record  shows  that  It  is  whole- 
heartedly endorsed  by  mayors,  labor  or- 
ganizations, civic  groups  interested  In 
housing,  chureh  organizations,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders  and 
the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Board.s 

I  was  particularly  pleased  by  the  ac- 
tion taken  last  fall  by  the  real  estate 
boards.  This  important  group  had  Ini- 
tially opposed  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram but  after  It  was  authorized  In  last 
year's  housing  act,  they  took  a  fresh 
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look  at  the  program  and  iheir  position 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  de- 
served their  support  and  they  have  given 
their  support  without  reservation.  It 
Is  a  tribute  to  the  stature  of  NAREB  that 
they  were  willing  to  review  a  starid  they 
had  taken  and  openly  reverse  course 
when  they  reached  the  conclusion  that 
It  was  in  the  best  interest  of  our  country 
to  do  so  I  hope  those  Members  of  the 
House  who  have  opposed  rent  supple- 
ments will  undertake  the  same  soul 
searching  because  I  believe  that  if  they 
do.  they  will  arrive  at  the  same  result 
and  now  vote  In  support  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  plead  with  my  col- 
leagues to  keep  in  mind  a  picture  of  the 
elderly  family  which  hopes  to  live  out 
its  years  In  decent  housing  but  cannot 
do  so  without  the  aid  which  the  rent 
supplement  program  will  provide.  I 
want  them  to  keep  in  mind  the  feeling 
of  hopelessness  and  despair  that  darkens 
the  life  of  the  family  m  the  rat-mfested 
slum.  I  want  them  to  keep  in  mind  the 
fear  and  uncertainty  that  go  with  a 
family's  displacement  from  its  familiar 
neighborhood.  If  they  Mil  do  this,  I  am 
sure  that  the  rent  supplement  money  will 
be  approved  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman  -Alll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  I  want  to  tell  the 
gentleman  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  him, 
but  he  has  never  yielded  to  me. 

Mr   YATES.     Nor  to  anyona. 

Mr  FINO.  My  time  has  always  been 
very  limited. 

However,  I  wish  to  ask  the  trentl»man 
one  simple  question:  Are  these  rur.ds 
coming  from  the  Federal  Government  - 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  gentleman  asked 
me,  are  these  funds  coming  from  che 
Federal  Government.  Now,  this  is  a  very 
good  question.  I  say  to  the  Members  of 
this  House  on  both  sides  of  the  ai.sle  that 
these  funds  will  start  these  programs,  but 
those  who  live  in  these  projects  will  pay 
their  own  way.  This  Is  private  enter- 
prise. It  will  be  privately  controlled.  It 
will  be  privately  owned.  There  will  be 
no  subsidy  money,  as  the  gentleman  has 
advocated  in  the  public  housing  projects. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tiie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  E\TNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Y.ates]. 

Mr  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was 
a  time  that  conservatives  In  the  Con- 
gress were  willing,  and  in  fact,  they  were 
eager,  to  listen  to  one  of  the  great  Re- 
publican leaders,  the  late  Senator  Taft. 
They  listened  to  him  because  he  had  a 
good  mind,  and  a  good  heart,  too,  this 
was  espt>cial!y  true  in  the  field  of  housing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  recall  the  words 
of  the  late  Senator  Taft  at  this  time? 
They  are  ve!"\'  appropriate. 

There  are  many  conservatives  who 
think  this  program  Is  a  liberal  program. 
I  do  not  believe  anyone  would  say  that 
the  late  Senator  Taft  was  a  liberal.  Yet 
this  is  what  he  said  about  the  problem 
of  subsidizing  this  sort  of  prrxrram  when 


he  spoke  to  the  Senate  in  1949.    He  said 

this: 

The  general  theory  of  subsidizing  low- 
Uicome  groups  Is  not  a  n«rw  theory  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  political  life  or  Anglo-Saxon  economic 
life.  The  general  theory  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  duty  to  assist  the  lowest-Income 
groups  has  been  accepted  In  England  for 
centuries;  It  Is  accepted  today.  It  Is  ac- 
cepted In  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  It 
does  not  Involve  any  departure  In  principle 
from  that  which  we  have  pursued  during 
the  150  years  of  the  life  of  the  Republic. 
We  have  tried  different  methods  of  accom- 
plishing the  result.  We  have  had  poor- 
houses.  We  have  county  homes  In  nearly 
every  county  of  the  United  States  to  look 
after  those  who  cannot  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Every  city  in  the  country  provides 
free  hospitals  and  free  medical  care.  Every 
city  and  every  township  recognizes  the  obli- 
gation to  provide  food-relief  and  to  provide 
clothing  relief  for  those  who  have  no  other 
means  of  obtaining  the  absolute  necessities 
of  life.  I  think  all  of  us  acknowledge  the 
duty  of  the  community  to  take  care  of  those 
who  are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
That  duty  has  been  taught  by  every  com- 
munity chest  1^  the  United  States.  The 
American  people  are  a  charitable  and  hu- 
mane people,'  and  they  do  not  want  to  see 
hardship  and  poverty  In  the  midst  of  plenty. 

Be  conservative  if  you  want  to  be  con- 
servative. But  be  conservative  with  a 
heart  as  well  as  your  head.  Be  con- 
servative with  a  conscience.  This  bill 
should  provide  housing  for  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  housing  as  well 
as  for  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for 
housing.  It  will  provide  subsidies  for 
those  who  want  to  build  homes  in  the 
suburbs.  It  provides  subsidies  for  those 
who  want  to  live  in  the  high  rise  apart- 
ments in  the  cities.  The  sunendment  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  wlU 
be  our  only  opportimity  to  provide  sub- 
sidies for  those  who  want  to  get  out  of 
the  sliuns  and  who  want  to  live  with  hope 
and  pride  in  a  decent  neighborhood.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  on  this  side  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Davis]. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  suppose  I  should  properly  identify 
myself  as  the  author  of  the  striking 
amendment  in  the  full  committee.  And 
I  suppose  that  thereby  I  place  myself  in 
the  category  earlier  described  by  the 
gentleman  who  just  preceded  me  as  be- 
ing a  rather  naive  country  boy  partici- 
pating in  a  plot  against  the  city  dwellers. 

I  must  disabuse  him  by  relating  that 
I  live  in  a  city  and  I  represent  here  a 
substantial  portion  of  one  of  the  largest 
cities  in  this  country.  So  I  speak  not 
because  of  who  I  might  be  for  or  who  I 
might  be  against  in  terms  of  where  they 
live.  I  cannot  accept  all  these  emotional 
pleas  that  we  have  heard  here  today  on 
behalf  of  the  poor.  Because  this  pro- 
gram from  its  birth  until  today  has  been 
a  program  which  has  in  concept  been  not 
for  the  poor  but  for  those  in  the  middle 
income  brackets.  Many  of  the  advan- 
tages that  we  have  heard  talked  about 
under  this  program  this  afternoon  are 
advantages  that  can  be  achieved  only  If 
this  is,  as  it  was  conceived  to  be,  a 
middle  Income  housing  program. 


Just  2  months  before  this  House  flrst 
authorized  this  rent  subsidy  program, 
the  man  In  charge  of  its  administration, 
in  some  very  picturesque  language  which 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  quoted 
earlier,  made  it  plain  that  in  his  point 
of  view,  this  program  could  not  succeed 
as  a  low-income  program.  Then,  you 
recall  in  Jime  of  that  year,  this  House 
inserted  some  limitations  as  to  the  in- 
come that  people  could  have  if  they  were 
to  participate,  consistent  with  the  limita- 
tions of  public  hotising  eligibility.  But 
by  September  the  Administrator  of  the 
program  had  issued  regulations  that  were 
Inconsistent  with  the  expressed  will  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  In 
October  the  House  of  Representatives 
rose  up  in  rightful  pride  and  struck  down 
the  funds. 

Then  you  will  recall  after  a  few  weeks 
had  passed,  some  new  regulations  were 
Issued  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  very  close  vote  in  March  approved 
the  original  contract  authorization. 

Here  we  have  a  program  that  was 
conceived  for  one  purpose  and  then  com- 
promised legislatively  to  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent kind  of  program,  but  still  admin- 
istered by  a  man  who  has  never  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  this  can  only  work 
as  a  middle-income  housing  program. 

I  may  be  naive,  as  the  gentlemaft  from 
Illinois  indicated  earlier  this  afternoon, 
but  I  am  not  so  naive  as  not  to  know 
this  afternoon  that  the  man  who  pro- 
mulgated those  inconsistent  regulations 
in  September  can  promulgate  inconsist- 
ent regulations  when  another  few  weeks 
have  gone  by  and  all  of  us  are  home 
campaigning  and  forgetting  what  he  la 
doing  downtown. 

I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  believe  that 
with  that  authority  he  will  not  exercise 
It  consistent  with  his  conception  of  this 
program. 

As  men  and  women  who  sit  in  this 
House  with  pride,  we  have  an  obligation 
as  a  matter  of  self-respect  to  repudiate 
the  tactics  which  have  been  used  in  an 
attempt  to  get  this  appropriation 
through  this  body.  We  saw  what  hap- 
pened; we  read  what  happened;  we 
shamed  at  what  happened  over  In  the 
other  body  and,  as  I  said,  I  may  be  naive, 
but  I  do  not  ever  want  to  become  so 
sophisticated  that  I  do  not  feel  a  blush 
of  shame  when  a  man  wlU  vote  one  way 
in  a  committee,  reverse  himself  on  the 
floor  of  the  legislative  body,  and  then 
boast  about  the  amount  of  public  funds 
that  he  took  out  of  the  public  treasui? 
in  order  to  convince  him  that  he  should 
change  that  vote. 

I  do  not  ever  want  to  become  so  sophis- 
ticated, and  I  hope  that,  with  pride  in 
this  House,  we  will  never  condone  that 
kind  of  conduct. 

Aside,  then,  from  the  fact  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  program  now  before  us 
that  is  inconsistent  with  his  conceptioa 
aside  from  the  ethical  cloud  that  hangs 
over  us,  I  think  we  might  refer  to  the 
conmients  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut here  earlier  today,  who  sug- 
gested that,  yes,  he  had  misgivings  about 
the  public  housing  program.  He  had  hu 
misgivings  about  this  program.  But  he 
wanted  to  give  this  program  an  oppor- 
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tunity  as  an  alternative  to  public  hous- 
ing, because  it  was  based  upon  free  en- 
terprise. 

I  suggest  that  this  program  has  al- 
ready been  given  its  chance.  It  was 
given  its  chance  in  the  $12  million  in- 
cluded in  the  supplemental  bill  in  the 
conference  report  that  was  agreed  to 
earlier  today.  I  suggest  that  if  this  is 
to  be  an  experimental  alternative,  there 
is  not  much  that  can  be  done  with  the 
$20  million  involved  in  this  particular  bill 
as  an  experiment  that  cannot  be  done 
with  the  $12  million  in  the  conference 
report  agreed  to  by  the  House  earUer 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this 
House  should  reject  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  in- 
cluding economic  grotmds,  ethical 
grounds,  and  grounds  of  already  having 
In  existence  an  experimental  program 
that  we  ought  to  judge  before  we  rush 
into  what  Is,  In  fact,  a  multl-bllllon-dol- 
lar  program.  On  all  of  those  grounds 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  should  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
BoGGs] ,  the  majority  whip. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  in 
closing  the  debate  against  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  a  few  moments  ago,  gave 
a  variety  of  reasons  for  opposing  the 
amendment.  One  was  what  he  called 
ethical  grounds — this  consisted  of  some 
vague  reference  to  some  press  statement 
about  something  that  allegedly  hap- 
pened In  the  other  body. 

It  certainly  should  have  no  Influence 
or  Impact  upon  those  of  us  who  must 
exercise  our  independent  judgment  in 
this  coequal  body  of  the  Congress. 

Second,  he  talked  about  some  vague 
plot  about  extending  this  program  to 
groups  not  now  included. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  Honorable 
Joseph  L.  Evins,  signed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
dated  May  7,  1966,  in  which  he  states 
categorically — 

In  response  to  your  Inquiry,  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  set  the  record  straight 
concerning  the  rent  supplement  program. 

Erroneous  reports  to  the  contrary,  that 
program  Is  designed  and  Intended  to  assist 
only  those  in  the  low  Income  group.  To 
this  end,  income  limits  are  established  for 
each  participating  community.  In  no  case 
will  these  Income  limits  be  above  those  for 
the  federaUy  aided  low-rent  public  housing 
program  in  that  community.  In  addition, 
the  allowable  asset  limitation  has  been  set 
below  those  applied  In  public  bousing. 

Thus  your  understanding  is  correct  that 
the  rent  supplement  program  is  designed  to 
•ssist  the  poor  in  raising  their  standard  of 
living  to  a  level  befltlng  human  dignity. 

This  program  will  not  be  expanded  to  em- 
brace people  In  any  other  Income  bracket. 
SpeclflcaUy,  I  have  no  Intention  of  making 
ftny  proposals  to  expand  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  to' Include  any  higher  Income 
group. 


I  hope  this  will  fully  answer  your  Inquiries 
and  win  set  to  rest  any  misunderstanding 
which  may  exist. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  C.  Weaver. 

Mr.  4LBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield  to  me  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
before  me  Public  Law  117,  89th  Congress, 
which  deals  with  this  subject.  This 
act  contains  two  specLflc  limitations,  the 
reading  of  which  makes  it  impossible  for 
me  to  imderstand  how  it  can  be  seriously 
argued  that  this  program  is  for  middle- 
income  families. 
The  act  contains  two  limitations: 
First,  the  limitations  prescribed  in  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937 
for  occupancy  in  public  housing  dwell- 
ings. 

Second,  those  eligible  must  fall  in  one 
of  the  following  categories:  replaced  by 
governmental  action,  62  years  of  age  or 
older,  physiCEilly  handicapped,  occupying 
sub-standard  housing,  or  an  occupant  or 
former  occupant  of  a  dwelling  which  is 
situated  in  an  area  determined  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  have 
been  affected  by  a  natural  disaster. 

This  means  that  they  must  be  poor, 
and  in  addition  they  must  also  fall  within 
one  of  the  other  limiting  categories. 

Mr.  BOGrGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  quoted  from  the  law, 
which  is  speciflc.  The  only  way  it  can 
be  changed  is  by  this  Congress,  not  by 
any  directive  or  any  regulations.  As 
everybody  knows,  Congress  must  review 
this  progrfijn,  as  every  other  program, 
every  year. 

There  was  also  a  third  objection.  It 
was  referred  to  as  the  economy.  There 
was  some  reference  made  to  what  this 
program  may  cost  over  a  period  of  20 
years,  I  believe  it  was,  or  40  yearg.  The 
figure  that  was  given  was  $20  billion,  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

The  gross  national  product  of  this 
cotmtry  today  is  three-quarters  of  a  tril- 
lion dollars.  McGraw-Hill,  a  most  con- 
servative group,  made  a  survey  in  depth 
a  few  months  ago.  They  estimated  our 
gross  national  product  in  15  years  will  be 
a  trillion  and  a  half  dollars.  That  is, 
$1.5  trillion.  So,  If  $20  million  Is  spent 
out  of  that  sum  of  mbney  in  40  years  it 
represents  an  inflnltesiinal  part  of  our 
economy. 

This  is  Indeed  a  program  designed  to 
help  the  poor.  Let  me  give  some  figures 
that  have  just  been  compiled  in  my  own 
city  of  New  Orleans.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  talked  about  his  city  of 
New  York.  I  will  talk  about  New  Or- 
leans ,  a  city  In  the  South . 

It  is  estimated  today  that  one-fourth 
of  the  houses  are  unfit  for  use:  23,000 
have  no  hot  water;  18,000  have  no  toi- 
lets; 20,000  people  are  trjlng  to  get  Into 
public  housing  units. 

The  net  effect  is  that  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous demand  for  the  slimi  dwellings, 
and  the  poor  are  caught  in  every  direc- 
tion. They  cannot  get  Into  the  public 
housing,  and  they  must  pay  exorbitant 


rates  for  slum  dwellings,  which  are  In 
tremendous  demand. 

This  is  the  only  hope  for  the  poor  peo- 
ple, that  is,  the  program  we  have  before 
tis  today.  Call  it  an  emotional  appeal.  If 
you  will,  but  it  is  a  fair  and  a  sensible 
and  a  logical  and  a  free -enterprise  ap- 
proach to  a  problem  that  desperately 
cries  for  solution  throughout  this  Nation. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  matter  has  been  debated 
thoroughly  time  and  time  again.  It  has 
been  passed  upon  by  the  legislative  com- 
mittee, and  twice  previously  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Our  committee  was  impressed  by  the 
testimony  that  100,000  units  are  needed 
In  50  States.  We  did  not  fimd  the  en- 
tire amount,  but  only  $20  million  in  con- 
tract authority,  with  only  $2  million  in 
payments. 

This  is  a  program  which  is  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  hope  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlemtm  from 
Massachusetts  will  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  the  "ayes"  appeared  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Boland  and 
Mr.  Jonas. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  164,  noes 
157. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKNOMKMT    OmRED    BT   KR.    J0EL80N 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Joelbon:  On 
page  88.  beginning  In  line  18,  strike  out 
"•2,500,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$4,000,000". 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not conceive  why  the  committee,  in  view 
of  the  great  need  which  we  are  going  to 
have  for  additional  homes  by  reason  of 
the  medicare  legislation,  would  want  to 
strike  out  this  comparatively  small  Item. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  received  tele- 
grams today  from  three  major  veterans' 
organizations  urging  the  restoration  of 
these  cuts. 

The  first  telegram  is  from  Mr.  Harold 
E.  Stringer,  director.  National  Legislative 
Commission  of  the  American  Legion,  and 

reads  as  follows : 

Washxhoton,  d.C, 

May  9, 1966. 
Hon.  Charles  8.  Joelbon  : 

In  House  Report  No.  1477  accompanying 
HJl.  14931  (the  1967  independent  offices  ap- 
propriation bill)  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee recommended  $2Va  million  for  grants 
for  construction  of  State  nursing  home  fa- 
cilities. This  is  a  reduction  of  $1!4  mlUlon 
below  the  amount  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration. This  reduction  will  jeopardise 
conBtriictlon  of  facilities  for  furnishing 
nursing  home  care  in  Wisconsin,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  New  Jersey,  and  Massachu- 
setts. It  win  seriotiBly  hamper  the  construc- 
tion  program  where  planning   has   already 
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commenced  In  the  States  of  CalifomlA,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan.  Minnesota.  Montana,  New 
Hampehlre.  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Washington 

The  American  Legion  urges  your  support 
In  restoring  this  budget  Item  to  M  million, 
the  AiDOur.i  requeetea  by  the  administration, 
&o  that  our  disabled  veterans  may  receive  the 
care  and  treatment  intended  by  the  Congress 
under  Public  Law  88-450 

Harold  E.  Stkingeb, 
Director.    SatxoTial   Legislative   Commia- 
Jio'i,  Amc-^xcan  Legion. 

Then.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  have  a  tele- 
gram from  the  head  of  the  VFW,  Mr. 
Andy  Borg,  who  states  as  follows: 

Washuicton,  D.C  , 
*  May  9, 1966. 

Hon  Ch.irles  S  Joelson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  deeply  disturbed 
over  cut  In  matching  funds  for  nursing  care 
facilities  In  State  homes  proposed  In  inde- 
pendent offices  appropriation  bill  for  your 
consideration  and  vote  Tuesday.  May  10. 
Requests  on  hand  from  sLx  States:  Indiana, 
Iowa.  Kansas,  New  Jersey.  Massachusetts, 
and  Wisconsin,  are  in  excess  of  amount  rec- 
ommended In  committee  bl.l. 

Nine  other  States  California,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Minnesota.  Montana,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  Wash- 
ington, are  In  the  planning  stage  and  have 
applications  pending  for  State  matching 
grants.  If  amount  requested  by  VA  not  ap- 
proved. It  will  seriously  cripple  nursing  care 
program.  It  could  well  postpone  indefinitely 
the  plans  of  the  nine  Stat'^s  which  are  going 
forward  to  provide  these  vitally  needed  fa- 
cllltle.s  for  Invalid  veterans 

Understand  that  appropriate  amendment 
will  be  offered  to  correct  this  situation  and 
your  supp<jrt  and  vote  to  reject  the  lll^ 
million  commlitee  cut  and  approve  the  i4 
million  amount  requested  by  the  VA  will  be 
deeply  appreciated  by  the  membership  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Andy  Bosg. 
Commander  in  Chief,  VFW. 

Last,  I  have  a  telegram  from  the  head 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  orga- 
nization, Mr.  Charles  L.  Hubert,  In  which 
he  states: 

Waskinoton.  D.C, 

May  9. 1966. 

Hon     Cil.^RLES  JOEL.Si  iN- 

hl(yu.tf  Office  Building , 
'Washington.  D  C 

An  amendment  will  be  offered  to  the  Inde- 
pendent officers  appropriations  bill  H.R.  14931 
to  re-Store  the  full  »4  million  requested  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  matching 
funds  to  aid  States  In  construction  of  nurs- 
ing homes  Formal  applications  for  funds 
have  been  mude  bv  the  States  of  Indiana, 
Iowa.  Kansas.  New  Jersey  Massachusetts, 
and  Wisconsin,  requiring  the  *4  million  re- 
quested Failure  to  grant  this  amount  will 
result  In  at  least  1  ye^ir's  construction  delay. 
Additionally,  appUcatlcr.s  for  fund.s  made  by 
Calif  ornla,  Illinois.  Ml'-higan,  Minnesota, 
Montana.  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island,  and  Washington  would  be  de- 
layed indefinitely.  Disabled  American  vet- 
erans urge  your  support  of  the  amendment  to 
restore  requested  funds, 

Chaiuj;s   L    H'Bekt. 
National  Director  of  LegxslatU.^n,  Dis- 
abled American  Vet^ra-is 

Mr  Chairman,  this  $4  million  program 
li  necessaiT  If  we  are  to  assist  States  In 
construction,  because  the  various  States 
have  already  committed  matching  funds 
and  If  the  Veterans'  Administration  is 
not  prepared,  through  the  lack  of  ap- 
propriations,   to   assist   them   within  a 


short  period  of  time,  the  State  funds  may 
be  withdrawn  for  other  pxirposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  based  upon  a  review 
of  this  matter,  the  respective  States  are 
now  spending  58  cents  for  each  dollar 
that  the  Federal  Government  puts  up. 
I  understand  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Teacub]  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  is  very 
much  in  favor  of  this  appropriation  as  Is 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
EvHi«TT]  who  la  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
this  legislation  which  ptussed  the  House 
unanimously.  I  would  urge  you  to  put 
this  money  back.  It  is  only  $1,500,000 
but  It  means  a  lot  of  nursing  home  care 
for  a  lot  of  aged  veterans.  We  have  had 
enough  emotions  here.  I  think  that 
statement  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemtm  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Federal  Government  gets  more  for  the 
money  by  cooperating  with  these  State 
homes  than  if  the  Federal  Government 
had  to  care  for  them  themselves? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Yes.  It  is  a  good  bar- 
gain for  the  Government  and  It  Is  giv- 
ing good  service  to  the  veterans. 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Joelson],  which  would  increase  by  $1.5 
million  the  appropriation  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  construction 
and  expansion  of  nursingJwme  facilities. 
This  amendment  is  of  importance  to 
those  who  are  planning  expansion  of  the 
Soldiers"  Home  at  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 
The  total  cost  of  this  project  is  estimated 
at  $1,014,000,  of  which  $426,000  would 
come  from  Veterans'  Administration 
funds. 

If  the  appropriation  for  VA  nursing 
home  facilities  Is  not  increased,  the  ex- 
pansion plans  at  Marshalltown  will  be  in 
Jeopardy.  In  my  view,  an  additional 
$1.5  million  Is  needed,  and  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  before  the  House. 
Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  In 
August  1964,  Public  Law  88-450  was  ap- 
proved. This  law  authorized  a  compre- 
hensive and  much-needed  program  of 
nursing  care  for  the  Nation's  aging  vet- 
erans. One  provision  of  this  legislation 
offered  an  Incentive  for  States  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  program  by  authorizing  a 
5-year  matching  fund  program.  Under 
this  program,  the  Federal  Government 
was  authorized  to  pay  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  building  nursing  care  facili- 
ties for  veterans  In  nursing  homes  oper- 
ated by  State  governments.  The  legis-  . 
lation  authorized  $5  million  during  each 
of  the  5  years. 

No  funds  were  appropriated  during  the 
1965  fiscal  year.  During  fiscal  year  1966, 
the  first  year  In  which  funds  for  this 
project  were  appropriated,  the  budget 
request  was  reduced  to  $2V2  million.  If 
the  committee  action  on  the  appropria- 
tion bill  currently  before  the  House  is 
permitted  to  stand,  we  will  again  be  vot- 
ing to  reduce  by  half  the  annual  amount 
authorized  by  Public  Law  88-450.  In 
short,  this  means  that  the  funding  of 


the  orlgtnsJ  authorization  will  have  been 
reduced  by  a  total  of  $10  million  to  date 
Stated  in  another  maimer,  we  will  ap- 
propriate only  one-third  of  the  funds 
which  were  authorized  less  than  2  years 
ago  for  the  construction  of  State  veter- 
ans' nursing  homes. 

Six  States  are  awaiting  approval  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  of  nursing 
home  construction  projects  totaling 
$9,604,000.  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion share  of  these  projects  would  total 
$4,429,000.  These  States  are  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  New  Jersey,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Wisconsin.  If  the  action  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  Is  permitted 
to  stand  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  not  prepared  because  of  lack  of 
funds  to  assist  them  within  a  relatively 
short  period,  then  State  funds  appropri- 
ated for  these  projects  may  be  withdrawn 
for  other  urgent  purposes.  An  additional 
nine  States  have  expressed  an  interest 
In  participating  in  this  program,  but  have 
not  yet  filed  a  formal  application  for 
Federal  funds.  These  States  are  Cali- 
fornia, Elinois,  N!ichlgan,  Minnesota, 
Montana,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Washington.  Plans 
in  these  States  will,  of  course,  be  post- 
poned Indefinitely  if  the  action  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  permitted 
to  stand. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  will  restore  the 
appropriation  to  the  $4  million  requested 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  If  we 
are  to  alleviate  the  critical  shortage  of 
nursing  care  beds  for  veterans  and  if  we 
are  to  encourage  State  governments  to 
assist  in  solving  this  problem,  then  it  is 
essential  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment prevail.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chalrtnan,  we  appropriated 
$2,500,000  for  nursing  home  care  last 
year.  We  gave  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion $2,500,000  for  nursing  home  care  for 
next  year — the  same  amount  as  last  year. 

VA  officials  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee that  expenditures  this  year  will 
be  $500,000,  and  $2  million  will  be  unex- 
pended. 

We  asked  Mr,  Driver,  the  VA  Admin- 
istrator, "How  much  do  you  have  in  the 
way  of  concrete  plans  for  nursing 
homes?"  The  answer  was,  "$2.3  mil- 
Uon"— $2.3  million  is  what  he  said  they 
needed  and  we  gave  him  $2.5  million.  So 
we  gave  him  more  than  he  asked  for. 
We  certainly  want  the  program  fully 
funded. 

Gentlemen,  this  Is  all  very  amusing  to 
me.  The  largest  item  in  this  bill  Is  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  We  ar« 
providing  $6  billion  for  veterans  pro- 
grams. Our  committee  thought  that 
we  had  given  them  everything  they 
wanted.  Now,  they  find  one  item  that 
we  reduced  $1.5  million  where  we  need  a 
microscope  to  find  it.  But  if  it  Is  needed 
and  essential  we  want  them  to  have  it. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  given  the  VA 
practically  all  they  wanted.  We  have 
provided  for  more  than  they  said  they 
had  plans  for  in  committing  funds  for 
the  nursing  home  care  program. 
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I  susk  that  the  amendment  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word 
and  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

May  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee— did  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man correctly  to  say  that  you  appro- 
priated $250  million  for  nursing  care? 

Mr.  EIVINS  of  Tennessee.  We  appro- 
priated $2V'2  million  for  this  purpose  last 
year  and  we  gave  the  VA  $2Vi  million 
for  1967 — the  same  amount.  They  have 
a  carryover  of  $2  million  ir.  unexpended 
funds  this  year.  According  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator's own  testimony,  he  wanted 
$2.3  million  and  we  gave  him  $2.5  mil- 
lion. If  the  Administrator  needs  more 
money  for  this  purpose,  we  will  certainly 
try  to  provide  him  with  what  Is  needed. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  permit  me  to 
proceed — the  gentleman,  of  course,  real- 
izes he  is  talking  on  my  time  and  the 
gentleman  can  talk  on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  thought 
the  gentleman  asked  for  information. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  asked  the 
gentleman  if  he  said  $250  million  was 
appropriated,  which  I  think  the  gentle- 
man said  that  he  had. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  If  you  do 
not  give  them  every  cent  they  wsuit, 
they  send  telegrams  to  all  the  Members. 
I  want  to  provide  the  necessary  and  es- 
sential funds  for  all  our  veterans  pro- 
grams, but  I  do  not  think  this  is  needed 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  the  great  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  agree  that  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  has  been  moderate  in  our 
approach  to  the  problems  of  the  vet- 
erans. For  many  years  we  had  a  hospital 
program  and  we  had  a  program  to  take 
care  of  men  who  were  not  ill. 

In  1964  after  hearings  for  months  by 
a  subcommittee  headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  IMr.  Everett]  we  passed 
a  very  moderate  nursing  care  bill.  In 
this  program  we  provided  that  each  year 
beginning  in  1965  the  administration 
would  have  $5  million  each  year  for 
grants  to  States,  providing  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  did  not  pay  more  than 
50  percent. 

This  January  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  came  to  my  office  and 
talked  about  how  desperately  they  were 
trying  to  take  care  of  the  Vietnam  situ- 
ation and  were  trying  to  cut  the  budget. 
They  asked  to  take  $1  million  off  this  $5 
million  that  we  had  authorized  for  nurs- 
ing homes,  which  money  goes  to  the  50 
States.  I  told  them  I  would  not  oppose  a 
$1  million  reduction.  I  was  told  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  would  ask  for 
%i  million  from  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Now  I  am  told  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration that  as  a  result  of  this  cut  of 
$1,500,000  they  are  committed  to  $2,500.- 
000  in  Augusta,  Ga.;  in  Grand  Island. 
Nebr.;  Vineland,  N.J.;  Bennington,  Vt.; 
and  Keene,  N.H. 

I  am  told  further  that  they  are  in  the 
staee  of  completing  agreements  in  In- 
dianapolis,  Ind.;    Marshalltown,   Iowa; 


Dodge  City,  Kans.;  Menlo  Park,  N.J.:  and 
in  Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin. 

This  totals  $4,429,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  tried  to  be 
moderate  In  our  approaches  to  veteran 
affairs.  I  hope  that  the  amendment  will 
be  adopted,  and  the  $1.5  million  will  be 
put  back  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  state  that 
we  are  approaching  a  very  serious  crisis 
as  far  as  nursing-home  beds  and  hospital 
beds  in  the  United  States  are  concerned 
with  the  coming  of  medicare  on  July  1. 
There  are  many  things  in  the  budget 
upon  which  we  could  economize,  but 
when  we  get  into  the  field  of  nursing- 
home  beds  and  hospital  beds,  I  think  on 
July  1  when  we  see  what  happens  with 
the  number  of  people  who  are  going  to 
require  these  beds  because  of  the  new 
medicare  legislation — I  did  not  happen 
to  vote  for  that  legislation,  but  it  is 
passed  and  it  is  the  law  of  the  land  at 
this  time — we  are  going  to  have  serious 
trouble  with  hospital  beds  and  nursing- 
home  beds  starting  on  July  1.  I  sup- 
ported the  veterans  nursing  home  legis- 
lation. Most  of  the  money  appropriated 
in  this  bill  and  by  this  amendment  is  to 
go  to  King  Veterans  Home  in  Waupaca, 
Wis. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  unbelievable  to  me  that  this 
House  will  vote  to  supplement  rents  for 
people  who  are  well  but  they  will  rwt 
vote — and  this  Is  the  best  bargain  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  ever  get  so 
far  as  nursing-home  care  Is  concerned — 
to  help  disabled  veterans  In  a  nursing 
home. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indisina. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  wish  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  money  In  fact  is  badly 
needed  by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  I  hope  that  this  body  in  its  wisdom 
will  allow  these  tiddltional  funds. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  Include  at  this  point,  analysis 
and  justifications  which  will  help  to 
understand  the  problem: 

JtrSTmCATION   FOR   CONSTRtTCTION   OF   NUKSINO 

Cark  PACTLTrrES — Statk  Soujiess'  Homx 

1.  Under  the  provisions  of  title  38.  U.S.C. 
5031-5037,  the  following  States  have  sub- 
mitted or  are  planning  to  submit  formal  ap- 
plications in  the  near  futixre, 

(a)  Tentative  approval  has  been  given  to 
the  foUowlng  States  for  construction  grants : 
IDoUar  amounts  in  thotuands] 


State 

Num- 
ber of 
beds 

Amount 
ofVA 
partld- 
patioD 

Total 
esti- 
mated 
cost 

Qeorgia,  Augusta 

Nebraska,  Orand  Island.. 

New  Jersey,  Vineland 

Vennont,  BeoninKton 

Contingency,  10  percent.. 

102 

100 

100 

122 

$»18 

607 

623 

OB 

210 
>14S 

12,028 

1,882 

1.M2 

203 

Wisconsin,  King 

300 

368 

Total 

614 

2.900 

6.884 

(b)  Preliminary  drawing  conferences  have 
been  held  with  the  foUowlng  States,  and 
formal  applications  are  under  review  lor 
those  marked  with  an  asterisk. 

[Dollar  amounts  in  thousands] 


State 

Num- 
ber or 
beds' 

Amount 
ofVA 
parttol- 
patkon 

Total 

estimated 

cost 

Indiana,  IndlanspoUs 

•Iowa,  Marshalltown 

•Kansas,  Dodge  City 

•New  Jersey,  Menlo  Park. 
Massaohosetts.  Hoiyoke.. 
•Wisconsin,  King    

168 
120 
80 
100 
100 
300 

$M7 
436 
S36 

688 

1,366 

0S4 

403 

1860 

1.014 
800 
1,400 
3,260 
2,290 

ContlnsencT,  10  nercent 

Total 

768 

4,420 

0,604 

>  To  be  Increased  by  t9M,000  upon  receipt  of  fiscal  year 
1067  appropriation. 


>  Baaed  on  42  percent  (estimated)  perUd(>ation. 

a.  The  following  nine  States  have  exprassed 
an  Interest  in  securing  financial  assistance: 

California:    170  beds — $600,000  (remodel). 

nUnols:  One  building  under  construc- 
tion. 

Michigan.  260  beds — State  appropriated 
$500,000, 

Minnesota:  100  beds.  Total  esttmated  coat, 
$1,200,000. 

Montana:   Designs  are  In  preparation. 

New  Hampehlre:  40-bed  unit  In  1967. 

Pennsylvania:  No  firm  determination  but 
planning. 

Rhode  Island:  60-bed  unit— ♦!  million. 

Washington,  RetsU:  60-bed  unit — $500,- 
000  In  planning  stage. 

3.  The  $4  million  In  VA  congressional 
budget  submission  for  fiscal  year  1967  Is 
necessary  If  we  are  to  assist  States  In  con- 
struction of  nursing  care  faculties  as  pro- 
vided in  Public  Law  88-450.  Officials  of 
States  that  have  submitted  applications  in 
anticipation  of  this  amount  have  influenced 
States  legislatures  to  appropriate  funds  for 
such  projects,  and  If  VA  Is  not  prepared  due 
to  lack  of  congressional  appropriation  to  as- 
sist them  within  a  relatively  short  period, 
then  State  funds  may  be  withdrawn  for 
other  tu-gent  purposes, 

4.  Based  on  oiur  review  of  the  first  five 
project  applications,  the  State  Is  spending  58 
cents  for  each  dollar  of  the  total  estimated 
project  cost  with  VA  support  of  42  cents. 
(Public  Law  88-450  provides  not  to  exceed 
50  percent  matching  basis  by  VA,) 

6.  Public  Law  8S-460  provides  for  nursing 
care  In  three  types  of  faculties,  I.e..  VA.  com- 
munity and  State  homes.  Since  the  im- 
plementation of  these  programs,  over  1  mU- 
Uon  days  of  nursing  care  have  been  furnished 
to  veterans.  State  home  facilities  have  pro- 
vided about  265.000  days,  or  27  percent,  rep- 
resenting a  goodly  portion  of  total  load. 

6.  In  addition,  we  know  that  some  States 
have  withheld  conversion  of  existing  domicil- 
iary and  hospital  space  to  approved  nursing 
care  beds  on  which  Federal  aid  payment  is 
at  the  $3.50  per  diem  rate  Instead  of  $2  60 
until  after  construction  projects  are  ap- 
proved by  VA.  Thus.  State  homes  will  fur- 
nish a  larger  share  of  the  total  load  In  the 
future, 

7.  Public  Law  88-450,  August  19,  1964,  au- 
thorized $25  mllUon  for  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  State  nursing  homes.  $6  million 
each  year  beginning  In  flscal  year  1965 
through  fiscal  year  1969.  Of  this  authoriza- 
tion $7.5  minion  will  lapse  through  flscal  year 
1966.  The  Ho\a«e  committee  action  will 
mean  that  the  funding  of  the  original  au- 
thorization wlU  have  been  reduced  by  a  total 
of  $10  mUUon.  In  addition.  Public  Law  89- 
311,  October  31,  1966,  raised  the  potential 
magnitude  of  the  program  by  Increasing  the 
number  of  beds  eligible  for  grant  funds  from 
V4  bed  per  thousand  veterans  to  1  >^  beds  per 
thoTisand  veterans.  It  also  removed  the  10 
percent  limitation  available  for  any  one 
State.   Tb«  committee  action  reducing  funds 
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l3  inconsistent  with  the  recent  action  of  Con- 
gress In  raising  the  scope  of  this  program. 

Mr.  DOW.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 

strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  do  not  Intend  to  use 
the  5  minutes  allotted,  but  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  need  in  this  country 
for  beds  In  hospitals  and  nursing-home 
bed.s 

I  believe  that  we  are  going  to  face  a 
serious  crisis,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Wiscon.sin  pointed  out,  come  July  1,  when 
great  numbers  of  older  people  come  Into 
the  hospitals.  The  crisis  will  be  serious 
then,  but  it  will  be  more  serious  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1967,  when  the  nursing-home 
provisions  of  the  medicare  bill  go  Into 
effect. 

Some  time  a?o  I,  myself.  Introduced  a 
bill  I  believe  it  is  the  only  bill  in  this 
body  which  would  increase  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton funds  for  nur.sing-home  construction. 
I  am  sure  that  some  very  serious  em- 
barrassments will  arise  starting  on  July 
1  With  the  hospital  care  and  starting 
January  1  witii  tlie  domiciliary  care 
when  older  people  reach  our  institutions 
and  find  that  they  do  not  have  the  faciU- 
tie."'.  I  believe  that  there  will  be  some 
.scHiidaLs  and  some  outcries  about  it. 

Furthermore,  it  may  injure  the  chances 
of  .'^ome  of  us  in  the  coming  elections. 

So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Members  of 
this  b<xiy,  I  -a  ill  support  any  measure  that 
provides  additional  nursing-home  beds 
within  reason,  irrespective  of  whether  it 
is  for  vet-erans  or  othprs,  and  even  though 
this  particular  provi.slon  provides  this  for 
vetfrans  In  my  opinion,  it  will  back  off 
into  the  other  area. 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Will  the  sentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlem.nn  fr^im  Tenne.ssee. 

Mr  E\TNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  do  not  think  this  money  will  be 
needed,  but  if  Members  think  that  it  will 
be  needed,  wo  will  certainly  accept  the 
Rentleman'.=;  amendment. 

Mr.  TK.'\GUE  of  Tcxa.<=  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  CH.MRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Tlie  amer.dment  was  agreed  to, 

Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  jiolnt  In  the  REcoRn. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]  for  his  Initia- 
tive in  offering  this  amendment  to  pro- 
vide $1';  million  for  nursing  homes  for 
this  Nation's  veterans.  The  amendment 
is  sound,  the  amount  involved  certainly 
is  modest  enougii,  and  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional nursing  hom»es  is  a  very  pressing 
one  indeed.  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, which  Includes  western  West- 
chester Coimty  and  Putnam  County, 
N.Y.,  there  is  a  real  shortage  of  nursing 
homes  and  the  medicare  program  will 
make  this  shortage  even  more  acute.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  ray  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Jersey. 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  will  not  take  the  entire  5  minutes, 
but  my  concern  here  is  with  the  indirect 
costs  of  research  grants.  This  commit- 
tee last  yeear  modified  the  general  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  to  require  that  part  of 
the  cost  of  research  grants  be  met  by  the 
sponsoring  institutions. 

I  do  know  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Laied],  has  spent  considerable 
time  on  this,  as  has  the  Chairman,  of  the 
HEW  subcommittee  [Mr.  Fogarty].  I 
would  like  to  get  liis  position  with  respect 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget's  interpreta- 
tion on  research  grants  and  indirect 
costs. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  many 
years  we  carried  a  20-percent  limitation 
on  the  indirect  costs.  We  added  a  new 
section  203  last  year  in  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  also  for 
independent  offices  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment appropriation  bills.  It  was  in- 
tended at  that  time  that  not  more  than  5 
percent  of  the  cost  would  be  borne  by  the 
sponsoring  institutions,  as  far  as  these 
grants  were  concerned. 

It  has  come  to  our  attention — and  we 
discussed  this  the  other  day  on  the  HEW 
bill — that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  not 
interpreting  this  provision  on  a  uniform 
basis  with  all  of  the  institutions  in  the 
United  States.  I  think  it  was  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  that  all  institutions — the 
small  private  colleges,  the  large  univer- 
sities— all  would  be  treated  In  a  similar 
manner  under  a  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
directive  that  was  to  be  issued.  But  this 
has  not  been  done. 

It  certainly  was  the  intent  that  the 
Institutions  make  a  smaU  contribution, 
that  it  be  less  than  5  percent,  and  that 
it  would  be  applied  uniformly  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  the  ex- 
planation of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. I  agree  with  him.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  as  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, I  would  hope  that  the  suggestions 
offered  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
would  be  considered,  and  that  this  would 
be  applied  to  aU  institutions  regardless 
of  size  and  amounts. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  past  we  have 
offered  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  a  motion 
to  recommit,  which  provided  for  a  5-per- 
cent reduction  in  the  expenditure  esti- 
mate— as  set  forth  in  the  budget  docu- 
ment wiiich  was  sent  to  the  House  by  the 
U.S.  President  in  January. 

This  motion  would  not  apply  to  this 
bill  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  reduc- 
tions by  the  committee  would  be  5  per- 
cent, SiS  far  as  the  expenditure  level  is 
concerned.  So  a  5-p)ercent  reduction  in 
the  expenditure  level  as  set  forth  in  the 
budget  document  would  be  in  fact  an 
Increase  in  the  amount  of  money  avail- 
able for  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  sis  compared  with  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  report.  This  Is 
the  first  appropriation  bill  this  year  that 
meets  this  test. 

I  think  that  this  should  be  pointed  out, 
because  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  made  substantial  reductions  in  this 


bill,  and  a  motion  to  set  a  figure  certain 
as  far  as  expenditure  levels  is  concerned 
is  out  of  order.  The  only  motion  that  is 
in  order  is  a  motion  directed  at  the  ex- 
penditure figure  in  the  budget  document 
Itself.  Such  a  motion  would  not  be  ap- 
plicable in  this  case  because  of  the  reduc- 
tions approved  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, according  to  the  committee  report, 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  commit- 
tee have  made  a  reduction  of  $305.8  mil- 
lion below  the  budget  estimates  for  new 
obligation  authority. 

In  addition,  as  shown  on  page  2  of  the 
committee  report,  the  committee  has 
made  reductions  of  $373  million  below 
the  cm-rent  obligation  authority  for  this 
fiscal  year. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee  for  the 
fact  that  in  63  instances  for  fiscal  year 
1967  the  appropriation  recommendations 
are  below  the  budget  estimates,  and  in 
30  instances  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended obligation  authority  below  the 
fiscal  year  1966  estimates. 

So  on  the  basis  of  the  subcommittee 
recommendation  and  the  concurrence  of 
the  full  committee  It  seems  to  me  It 
would  be  inadvisable — and,  furthermore. 
Inappropriate — to  offer  an  expenditure 
limitation  which  in  effect  might  well  in- 
crease rather  than  reduce  expenditures. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  we 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
rent  subsidy  amendment  which  was 
£ulopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  that  cannot  be  included  in  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  Everyone  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  go  on  record  on  that 
particular  amendment  by  a  separate 
vote  which  I  intend  to  request  at  the 
proper  time. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
year's  Independent  Offices  appropriation 
bill  is  marked  by  a  constructive  congres- 
sional policy  and  support  for  civil  de- 
fense. I  call  attention  to  the  following 
language  which  appears  on  page  16  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations on  the  bill: 

The  Nation  continues  to  be  concerned  with 
civil  defense.  The  funding  for  this  program 
over  the  years  has  been  substantial.  In  1963 
the  appropriation  was  $128  million;  in  1964, 
•111,569,000;  In  1965,  $105,200,000;  and  iae 
1966  It  Is  $106,780,000.  For  1967  the  budget 
reconunends  $133,400,000.  The  committee 
has  approved  $101,100,000.  This  Includes 
$66,100,000  for  operation  and  maintenance 
and  $35  million  for  research,  shelter  surrey 
and  marlcing. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  recent  years  the  entire  concept  of  dvU 
defense  has  changed  vastly.  The  program 
now  seems  to  be  on  a  sounder  footing  and 
the  present  Director  Is  providing  able  leader- 
ship. Testimony  before  the  committee  de- 
veloped that  tangible  results  are  being 
achieved  with  the  marking  of  143  million 
shelter  spaces;  70,800  faclUUes  stocked  with 
supplies  for  65  million  people  for  8  days; 
56,800    radiological    monitoring   stations  In 
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serviceable  operation  with  trained  monitors; 
a  warning  system  which  goes  to  over  1,000 
points  throughout  the  Nation;  2,000  emer- 
gency operating  centers;  and  an  emergency 
broadcasting  system  composed  of  2,000  sta- 
tions across  the  country,  of  which  540  have 
emergency  power.  The  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice maintains  a  $200  million  stockpUe  of 
medical  supplies  distributed  across  the  Na- 
tion, Including  200-bed  portable  disaster 
hospitals  at  2,500  locations.  There  are  4,000 
communities  In  the  50  States  which  have 
organized  civil  defense  programs  that  cover 
about  80  percent  of  our  population.  There 
are  over  30  separate  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  engaging  in  some  form  of  civil 
defense  or  defense  mobilization  function. 
From  this  concise  summary,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  program  has  come  a  long  way  and 
the  base  exists  on  which  to  continue  to  build 
In  the  future.  The  amounts  recommended 
for  fiscal  year  1967  strengthen  and  expand 
the  Nation's  civil  defense  capability  by  con- 
tinuing the  general  level  of  funding  of  recent 
years. 

This  statement  established  a  clearer 
purpose  for  the  civil  defense  appropria- 
tions to  be  made  by  Congress  than  in  any 
recent  years.  It  points  out  clearly  that 
the  results  which  have  been  obtained  by 
current  programs  are  substantial  in  num- 
bers and  tangible,  but  that  they  are  still 
only  a  base  upon  which  to  build.  In 
order  to  make  sense  to  a  reasonable  citi- 
zeni-y  and  to  all  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, the  program  must  develop  a 
civil  defense  system  that  can  accommo- 
date all  the  population,  with  additional 
capacity  to  allow  for  people  in  transit. 
Civil  defense  shelter  cannot  be  rationed 
or  divided  up  at  the  last  moment^ — there 
must  be  enough  available  protection  for 
everyone.  This  program  should  be  en- 
larged so  as  to  provide  a  reasonable  level 
of  fallout  protection  for  the  entire  popu- 
lation. The  committee  reporting  this  bill 
is  accepting  and  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  it  can  and  will  be  extended  to  pro- 
vide spaces  for  all  the  people.  I  believe 
this  marks  a  point  where  the  Congress 
can  agree  with  the  planners  and  devel- 
opers of  the  system  that  the  program  is 
sound  and  constructive. 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  civil 
defense  for  the  past  10  years.  We  have 
held  hearings  in  both  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  and  the  Mili- 
tary Operations  Subconamittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
During  the  psist  decade  we  have  come  a 
Jong  way.  For  a  long  time,  we  have  been 
overawed  by  the  complexity  and  num- 
bers of  problems  raised  by  civil  defense 
programs. 

Great  numbers  of  human  beings  have 
had  to  be  considered  and  provided  for. 
The  fullest  range  of  human  needs,  for 
space,  air,  food,  sanitation,  tools,  and 
many  other  needs,  have  had  to  be  con- 
sidered. Extremely  complex  variables 
and  interrelationships  of  damage  to.  or 
survival  of,  resources  have  been  studied. 
High  costs  and  necessary  appropria- 
tions for.  many  kinds  of  civil  defense 
programs,  spread  over  many  possible 
time  periods,  have  been  examined.  No 
choices  have  been  easy.  Always,  our 
judgment  has  been  tempered  by  the 
knowledge  that  there  was  only  so  much 
we  could  do,  that  if  nuclear  weapons 
were  used,  there  would  be  death  and  de- 
struction on  a  vast  scale  no  matter  what 
we  did.    But  we  have  always  known  that 


we  could  not  postpone  such  preparations 
indefinitely,  we  could  not  choose  to  do 
nothing  rather  than  to  try  to  provide 
some  protection  for  those  who  would 
survive  and  require  it  if  all  our  efforts 
for  peace  should  fail. 

For  years  we  had  onlj*  backyard  fall- 
out shelters  that  no  one  had  even  count- 
ed, and  a  scattering  of  shelter  space 
designated  or  built  In  a  variety  of  ways. 
Now,  there  is  in  existence  an  identified 
fallout  shelter  system,  and,  as  the  com- 
mittee notes,  70,800  facilities  for  65  mil- 
lion people  are  stocked  w^ith  food  so  that 
if  those  spaces  had  to  be  used,  they 
could  be  used.  This  system  should  be 
pressed  to  completion  in  an  orderly  and 
businesslike  way,  to  provide  facilities  for 
200  million  people. 

This  fallout  shelter  system  will  not 
save  everyone  in  the  event  of  an  attack 
on  this  country;  since  the  beginning  of 
the  nuclear  age,  that  has  not  been  pos- 
sible. But,  if  enlarged  and  completed,  it 
can  give  most  of  our  population  a  chance 
to  survive  the  fallout  from  nuclear  weap- 
ons. In  the  past  decade,  but  mainly 
since  that  anxious  wait  during  the  1962 
missile  crisis,  we  have  come  to  under- 
stand the  true  dimensions  of  civil  de- 
fense needs.  It  has  now  come  to  be  ac- 
cepted that  many  of  the  risks  we  may 
face  from  war  in  the  future  will  require 
civil  defense  as  a  component  of  our  de- 
fense posture.  If  we  are  compelled  to 
proceed  to  the  step  of  anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile defenses,  civil  defense  shelter  pro- 
grams will  become  an  even  greater  com- 
ponent of  our  defenses. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  in  agreement 
with  and  support  the  views  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  with  regard  to 
civil  defense,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see 
the  program  making  substantial  prog- 
ress. I  would  personally  hope  that  the 
final  appropriations  for  civil  defense  for 
1967  will  include  additional  funds  to  pro- 
vide for  an  experimental  program  to 
subsidize  shelter  design  in  new  buildings 
to  the  limit  of  1  percent  of  construction 
costs.  However,  at  this  time  I  want  to 
compliment  the  committee  and  support 
the  well-stated  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations in  its  report. 

The  Office  of  Civil  Defense  has  every 
right  to  be  proud  of  what  it  has  achieved 
in  spite  of  many  difficulties  and  I  ap- 
plaud the  wisdom  of  the  committee  in 
recognizing  its  accomplishments  and  the 
base  that  is  now  provided  to  limit  dam- 
age resulting  from  a  nuclear  attack. 

There  exists  a  great  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  cost  of  both  the  present  civil 
defense  program  and  that  of  a  broader 
program  which  would  provide  shelter  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  these 
United  States.  A  great  many  ridiculous 
exaggerations  have  been  circulated  by 
those  who  are  misinformed  or  misled. 

The  present  civil  defense  program,  ini- 
tiated in  1962,  will  cost  a  total  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion projected  to  1971 — spread  over  a 
period  of  10  years.  Seven  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  have  been  invested  already, 
with  excellent  results  to  date.  This  pro- 
gram is  expected  to  provide  over  200  mil- 
lion shelter  spaces  and  will  save  30  mil- 
lion American  lives  in  the  event  of  heavy 
attack  against  cities  as  well  as  against 
military  targets. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  £un  sure  that  not  one 
of  my  colleagues  would  be  adverse  to 
spending  $50  to  save  a  life — nor.  I  am 
sure,  will  they  object  to  an  Investment  of 
$1.5  billion  to  save  30  million  lives.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  reported  that  an 
additional  20  million  lives  could  be  saved 
at  the  cost  of  an  additional  $1.9  billion. 

General  "Wheeler.  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  recently  stated : 

I  regard  a  full  fallout  shelter  program  as 
being  coequal,  If  not  preeminent,  In  relation 
to  the  whole  damage-limiting  progfram  •  •  • 
all  of  our  studies  show  that  a  fallout  shelter 
program  would  be  more  effective  in  terms  of 
lives  saved  than  any  other  program  we  could 
buy. 

The  committee's  action  is  encouraging 
to  all  of  us  who  believe  as  General 
Wheeler  does: 

That  a  fallout  shelter  program  would  be 
more  effective  in  terms  of  lives  saved  than 
any  other  program  we  can  buy. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  imder  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  14921)  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, agencies,  offices,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  and  for  other  purposes,  had  di- 
rected him  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  EVms  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
bill  and  all  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  amendment? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  so-called  Boland 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  the  other  amendment? 
If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  other 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  amendment  on  which  a  sep- 
arate vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Boland;  On 
page  46,  after  line  22,  insert: 

"RENT    SUPPLEMENT    PROGRAM 

"For  rent  supplement  payments  author- 
ized by  section  101  of  the  Housing  and  tJrban 
Development  Act  of  1965,  $2,000,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  limitation  otherwise  appU- 
cable  to  the  maximum  payments  that  may 
be  required  in  any  fiscal  year  by  aU  con- 
tracts entered  into  under  such  section  is 
Increased  by  $20,000,000;  Provided  /■urther. 
That  no  part  of  the  foregoing  appropriation 
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or  contract  authority  shall  b«  used  for  In- 
curring any  obligation  In  connection  with 
any  dwelling  unit  or  pwoject  which  Is  not 
either  part  of  a  workable  program  for  com- 
mur.Uy  Improvement  meeting  the  require- 
ment* of  fsectton  101 1  ei  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1349,  na  amended  ;42  U.S  C.  1451(c)),  or 
which  Is  without  local  official  approval  for 
peu'ticipatlon  In  this  program." 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  192.  nays  188.  answered 
"present"  4,  not  voting  48.  as  follows: 

(Roll    No    91) 
YEAS— 192 


.^dams 

Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Asiiley 
A.splnal! 
Bardstra 
Barrett 
B'vKA'or'Lh 
Blr^-ham 
Blatiilk 
BOKKS 
B..!ar.d 
B'>lii".s' 
Firooks 
Brown,  Calif 
Burice 

Burton.  Calif. 
Byrne.  Pa 
Callan 
Cameron 
Carey 
Crller 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Gorman 
Craley 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Dftw.son 
rte  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Det'.ton 
Dlr.i^el! 

Dow 
D'.ilskl 

Duncan.  Oreg 
Dyai 
Edmondson 


Oon/alez 
Gray 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

OreeTi,  Pa, 

Onder 

Griffiths 

Hac-en,  Calif. 

Ha!  pern 

Hanley 

Hanua 

H.in.s"n,  Iowa 

Han.'W'n   Wash 

Harvey.  Mich. 

H.ithaway 

Hawkins 

Havs 

Horhler 

H.'lifleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Hiiigate 

H-:   t 

Irwin 

jHiob.s 

J.iplson 


OHara,  Mich. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Batman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Race 

Redim 

Rees 

Reld.  N.T. 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rrncallo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskt 

Roush 

Roybal 


J'hr. son.  Calif.  Ryan 
.lohr.son,  Ofcla.    St  Germain 


Karsten 

Kanh 

K.ustenmeler 

Kee 

Keotch 

King,  Calif. 

K.rwan 

Kluczynskl 

Krebs 

Kupfprman 

Landrum 

LeK'Kett 

Long.  Md. 

Lo  V  e 

McDowell 

McFall 


Edwards   Calif    McOrath 


Evans   Colo 

Everett 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Farrisley 

FHrn-.im 

Fascell 

Feli<han 

Flood 

Ford, 

William  D 
Frii-del 

FuUon,  Tenn, 
Oallagher 
Oarmatz 
Olalmo 
Glbb<Tns 
OUbcrT 
OlllUan 


Abb'.tt 
Addaboo 
Anderson,  111 
Andrews, 

Oeorije  W 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Andrews. 

N   Dak 
Arf-nds 
Aahbrcok 
Ashmore 


Machen 
Mackay 
Mackle 
Madden 

Matfiunaga 

Meeds 

MUlP- 

Mlntsh 

Mir:fc 

Moeller 

Moorhead 

Morris 

Morrl*5n 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Nedzl 

Nix 

QBrlen 

OHara.  HI 

NAYS— 138 

Ay  re.-; 

Bates 

Battm 

Belcher 

Dei: 

Bennett 

B-rry 

Bet  IS 

Bol'on 

B"W 

Brav 

Block 


St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmtdhauser 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Slack 

Stalbaum 

Steed 

Stf  phens 

Stubblefleld 

Sweeney 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

iniman 

Van  DeerUn 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Vivian 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Weltner 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Young- 
ZablocU 


Broomfleld 
Brown,  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Ckbell 
CahUl 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 


Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curtis 
Dftgue 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dorn 
Downing 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
Ellsworth 
Erlenborn 
Flno 
FUher 
Plynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Fountain 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Puqua 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Goodell 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Hagan,  Ga, 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hamilton 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harsha 


Harvey,  Ind. 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Hosmer 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Keith 

King,  N.Y. 

Komegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

Lstta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

McCIory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matthaws 

May 

MiUs 

MlnshaU 

Mlze 

Moore 

Morton 

Moeher 

Natch  er 

Nelsen 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poll 


Pool 

Pxircell 

Qule 

QulUen 
Randall 
Eteld,  ni. 
Reifel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roudebush 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stratton 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Tuck 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watktns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex, 

Whitcner 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Younger 


ANSV?ERED  •'PRESENT"- 


Greigg 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Olson,  Minn. 

NOT  VOTING— 48 

Abemethy 

Grabowskl 

Morse 

Adair 

Grlffln 

Moss 

Baring 

Helstoekl 

Murray 

Brademas 

Henderson 

Pickle 

Burleson 

Hull 

Rodlno 

Callaway 

Hutchinson 

Rooney,  N.Y 

Carter 

Kelly 

Rosenthal 

Casey 

King,  Utah 

Rumsfeld 

Chelf 

McCarthy 

Saylor 

Colmer 

Macdonald 

Staggers 

Dlggs 

Mallllard 

Sullivan 

Dowdy 

Martin,  Mass, 

ToU 

Flndley 

Mathlas 

Tunney 

Fogarty 

Michel 

Utt 

Praser 

Monagan 

WUllama 

Prellnghuysen    Morgan 

WUIls 

So  the  ajnendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Praser  for,  with  Mr.  Olaon  of  Minne- 
sota against. 

Mr.  Staggers  for,  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texaa 
against. 

Mrs.  Stilllvan  for,  with  Mr.  Oreigg  against. 

Mr.  Brademas  for,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  lows 
against. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy against. 

Mr.  Toll  for,  with  Mr.  Abemethy  against. 

Mr.  Rodlno  for,  with  Mr.  Williams  against. 

Mrs.  Kelly  for,  with  Mr.  Colmer  agaln«t. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  for,  with  Mr.  Henderson 
against. 

Mr.  Orabowskl  for,  with  Mr.  Dowdy  against. 

Mr.  Pogarty  for,  with  Mr.  Michel  against. 

Mr.  Diggs  for,  with  Mr.  Baring  against. 

Mr.  Helstoekl  for.  with  Mr.  Saylor  against. 


Mr.  Macdonald  for,  with  Mr.  Preltoghuysen 
against. 
Mr  Monagan  for,  with  Mr.  Carter  against, 
Mr.  Morgan  for,  with  Mi.  Pindley  against. 
Mr.  Moss  for,  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld  against. 
Hi.  Pickle  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Chelf  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 
Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Callaway. 
Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 
Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  WUlis. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas].  If  he  had 
been  present  he  would  have  voted  "yea." 
I  voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
FraserI.  If  he  had  been  present  he 
would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted  "nay." 
I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan].  If  she  had 
been  present  she  would  have  voted  "yea." 
I  voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers].  If 
he  had  been  present  he  would  have  voted 
"yea."  I  voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my 
vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  ubove  recorded. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  pleased  that  the  bill  we  are 
considering  today  contains  an  appropri- 
ation to  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration of  $14,259,000  for  construction 
of  a  Federal  office  building  at  Fort  Snel- 
ling,  Minn. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  need  for 
this  buUding  and  no  argument  about  Its 
proper  inclusion  in  the  budget  for  fiscal 
1967.  Some  2.000  people  will  soon  be 
working  in  the  offices  at  Fort  Snelling, 
just  l)eyond  the  southern  city  limits  of 
Minneapolis. 

Tenatively,  the  GSA  has  plans  for  the 
following  Federal  agencies  to  be  housed 
in  the  building :  the  regional  office  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration;  the  14th 
Army  Corps;  the  regional  office  of  the 
Post  Office  Department;  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service ;  the  Air  Force  Contract 
Management  offices:  the  Army  Veter- 
inary Pood  Inspection  offices;  the  113th 
Intelligence  Group;  the  regional  office 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission;  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior; and  GSA  building  operations. 

The  Port  Snelling  State  Park  Associa- 
tion deserves  special  commendation  at 
this  point.  In  determining  a  suitable 
site  for  this  building  several  obstacles 
were  encountered.  Finally,  when  a  site 
was  sigreed  upon  we  foimd  that  there 
were  no  Federal  funds  to  acquire  the 
land;  in  addition  a  State  law  prevented 


•^-  State  of  Minnesota  from  giving  it 
The  Pstfk  Association,  on  its  own 
u-uuative.  raised  $12,000  to  buy  the  tract 
and  donate  it  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  alternate  site  will  allow  for 
farther  development  of  the  Fort  Snelling 
State  Park  on  adjacent  land,  thus  pro- 
viding a  magnificent  setting  for  this 
new  Federal  office  building. 

While  I  cannot  vote  for  this  omnibus 
appropriation  bill  because  of  its  inclusion 
of  funds  for  the  rent  subsidy  program 
and  civil  supersonic  aircraft  develop- 
ment, the  Fort  Snelling  building  con- 
struction project  is  justified  and  neces- 
sary. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  takfen;  and  there 
were— yeas  297,  nays  82,  not  voting  53, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  92] 


Abbitt 
Adams 
• '  ^  .')bo 

._;  --.■■son, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 

AnnuDzio 

i.>,i„j. 

-.ill 

Bandstra 
Birrett 


"C.iAorth 
Belcher 

Boll 

-iim 

.ic 

-....i.d 
Boiling 
Bolton 

r.fleld 

..  Calif. 

.ni,  N.C. 
.-iU,Va. 
Burke 

Burton,  Calif 
~      "  Pa. 

-s.  Wis. 


-  -on 
aerg 

Cliiuen, 
DonH. 
"■^^"in,  Del 
land 
-"  ger 
'  ■  Un 

Conable 
Conte 

►rg 
in 
.  ....ty 
Cramer 

C-Jver 

Ingham 
...no 

"aaieis 

5»»l«.Ga. 

Diwion 


YEAS — 297 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
DlngeU 
Donohue 
Dow 

Downing 
Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Dwyer 
Dyal 

Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
Ellsworth 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Parbsteln 
Farnsley 
Parnum 
Pascell 
Felghan 
Pino 
Fisher 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford 

William  D. 
Prledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
P^iqua 
OaUagher 
Oarmatz 
Qiaimo 
Olbbons 
Gilbert 
Gilligan 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Oreen,  Oreg, 
Oreen,  Pa. 
Greigg 
Grlder 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Haley 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen,  Iowa 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harsha 
Harvey,  Mich. 


Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Huot 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif, 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Krebs 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Landi-iun 

Leggett 

Lipscomb 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McClory 

McDade 

McDoweU 

McPall 

McOrath 

McVlcker 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Meeds 

Miller 

MUls 

Mlnish 

Mink 

MlnshaU 


Mlr« 

Reld,IU. 

Stanton 

MoeUer 

Held.  N.T. 

Steed 

Moore 

Reifel 

Stephens 

Moorhead 

Relnecke 

Stratton 

Morris 

Resnlck 

StubbleHeld 

Morrison 

Reuss 

Sweeney 

Mosher 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Talcott 

Multer 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Taylor 

Mxirphy,  lU. 

Rivers,  Alaslca 

Teague.  Calif. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Roblson 

Tenzer 

Natcher 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Thomas 

Nedzl 

Ronan 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Nix 

Roncallo 

Thompson,  Tex. 

O'Brien 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Trimble 

O'Hara,  HI. 

Rostenkowski 

Tupper 

O'Hara,  Mich, 

Roush 

Tuten 

O'Konskl 

Roybal 

Udall 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Ryan 

Ullman 

Olson,  Minn, 

8t  Germain 

Van  Deerlln 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

St.  Onge 

Vanik 

Ottlnger 

Scheuer 

Vlgorito 

Fatman 

Schlsler 

Vivian 

Patten 

Schmidhauser 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Pelly 

Schwelker 

Watts 

Pepper 

Secrest 

Weltner 

Perkins 

Senner 

Whalley 

PhUbln 

Shipley 

White,  Idaho 

Pike 

Shrlver 

White.  Tex. 

Plmle 

Sickles 

WldnaU 

Poff 

Slkes 

Wilson. 

PoweU 

Slsk 

Charles  H. 

Price 

Slack 

Wolff 

Puclnskl 

Smith,  Calif. 

Wyatt 

PurceU 

Smith,  Iowa 

Wydler 

QulUen 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Yates 

Race 

Smith.  Va. 

Young 

Randall 

Springer 

Younger 

Redlin 

Stafford 

Zablockl 

Rees 

Stalbaum 
NAYS— 82 

Anderson,  m. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Nelsen 

Andrews, 

Flynt 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

George  W. 

Ford,  Gerald  H 

.  Passman 

Andrews, 

Fountain 

Poage 

Glenn 

Gathlngs 

Pool 

Arends 

Gettys 

Quie 

Ashbrook 

Goodell 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Ashmore 

Gross 

Rolaerts 

Bennett 

Grover 

Rogers,  Fla, 

Bow 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bray 

HaU 

Roudebush 

Brock 

Halleck 

Satterfleld 

Brown,  Clar- 

Hansen, Idaho 

Schneebell 

ence  J.,  Jr. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Scott 

Buchanan 

Ichord 

Selden 

Burton,  Utah 

Jones,  N.C. 

Skubltz 

Chamberlain 

Kornegay 

Teague,  Tex. 

Clancy 

Kunkel 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Cooley 

Langen 

Todd 

Corbett 

Latta 

Tuck 

Ciu-tm 

Lennon 

Waggonner 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Walker,  Miss. 

Dague 

McEwen 

Watklns 

Davis,  Wis. 

McMillan 

Watson 

Derwlnskl 

MacGregor 

Whitener 

Devlne 

Martin,  Ala. 

Whltten 

Dickinson 

Martin,  Nebr. 

WUaon,  Bob 

Dole 

May 

Dorn 

Morton 

NOT  VOnNO— *3 

Abemethy 

Grabowskl 

Morse 

Adair 

Grlffln 

Moss 

Baring 

Helstoekl 

Murray 

Betts 

Henderson 

Pickle 

Brademas 

Hull 

Rodlno 

Burleson 

Hutchinson 

Rooney,  NY. 

Callaway 

Kelly 

Rosenthal 

Carter 

King.  NY. 

Rumsfeld 

Casey 

King.  Utah 

Saylor 

Chelf 

McCarthy 

Staggers 

Colmer 

McCulloch 

SuUivan 

Dlggs 

Macdonald 

ToU 

Dowdy 

Main  lard 

Tunney 

Erlenborn 

Martin.  Mass. 

Utt 

Flndley 

Mathias 

WUllams 

Pogarty 

Michel 

Willis 

Praser 

Monagan 

Wright 

Frellnghuysen 

Morgan 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr, 
McCarthy  against. 

Mr.  Staggers  for,  with  Mr.  Williams  against. 

Mrs.  Kelly  for,  with  Mr.  Abemethy  against. 

Mr.  Rodlno  for,  with  Mr.  Colmer  against. 

Mr.  Pogarty  for,  with  Mr.  Henderson 
against. 

Mr.  PlclUe  for,  with  Mr.  Dowdy  against. 


Until  further  notice: 
Mrs.  SulUvan  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 
Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Betts. 
Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  King  of  Utah  with  Mr.  Utt. 
Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Morse. 
Mr.  Monagaoi  with  Mr.  PreUnghuysen. 
Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Mailliard. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 
Mr.  Helstoekl  with  Mr.  Callaway. 
Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Grlffln. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Pindley, 
Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Adair. 
Mr.  WUlls  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 
Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Saylor. 
Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 
Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Chelf  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 
Mr.  Orabowskl  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr  McCLORY  and  Mr.  COLLIER 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  ladd  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  EVENS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed,  and  to  Include  tables, 
charts,  and  other  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemEin  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  BELL  TO  PROTECT  FISHERIES 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  establish  fish- 
ing zones  and  to  extend  UJS.  jurisdiction 
to  waters  beyond  the  3 -mile  territorial 
sea. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  a  congres- 
sional declaration  that  the  fishing  zones 
of  the  United  States  will  be  extended  to 
the  edge  of  the  Continental  Shelf,  or  12 
miles,  whichever  extends  further.  In 
other  words,  to  protect  coastal  fishing  re- 
sources beyond  the  present  3 -mile  limit, 
the  United  States  would  exercise  the 
same  fishing  rights  in  respect  to  fisheries, 
to  the  200-meter  depth  contour  as  its 
seaward  boundary,  except  that  at  no 
point  shall  such  line  be  less  than  9  nau- 
tical miles  beyond  the  present  3 -mile 
limit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  International 
Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  at  Geneva 
in  1958,  a  coastal  state  exercises  sov- 
ereign rights  to  where  the  depth  of  the 
sea  is  200  meters  or  deeper,  where  ex- 
ploration of  natural  resources  Is  possible. 
Such  natural  resources,  under  this  Con- 
\ention,  are  limited  to  minerals  and 
other  nonliving  resources,  together  with 
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living  organisms  that  are  In  constant 
physical  contact  with  the  seabed,  such  as 
crabs  and  shellfish. 

In  other  words,  free-swimming  fish  are 
not  included  under  the  existing  Conven- 
tion, 

My  bill  would  pro\  ide  for  a  zone  some- 
what along  the  lines  of  Canada's  12-mile 
fishing  zone,  except  that  imder  my  bill 
the  fishing  zone  would  extend  the  outer 
boundary  to  include  the  Continental 
Shelf,  which  is  generally  defined  as  200 
meters  in  depth,  or,  in  other  words,  655 
feet.  As  such  this  bill  would  adequately 
provide  protection  on  our  west  coast  off 
Oregon  and  Washington  from  the  pres- 
ent encroachment  of  the  Soviet  trawler 
fleet,  where  the  Russians  are  fishing  25 
or  30  miles  off  the  coast,  but  where  the 
Continental  Shelf  is  only  about  40  fath- 
oms or  240  feet  deep. 

Incidentally,  the  Soviets  are  one  of 
several  nations  favoring  a  12-mlle  limit 
and  It  is  of  interest  that  Japanese  trawl- 
ers operating  In  the  Japan  Sea  about  18 
miles  off  the  coast  of  Siberia  were 
ordered  by  a  Soviet  patrol  vessel  In 
March  of  1966,  to  leave  the  area.  Similar 
incidents  have  occurred  there  before. 

In  order  to  assure  that  my  legislation 
would  not  conflict  with  the  jurisdiction 
of  ariy  foreign  country,  such  as  Mexico, 
I  have  Included  a  provision  whereby  the 
President  could  set  a  boundary  in  sub- 
stitution if  he  determined  that  part  of 
the  fishing  zone  boundary  should  be 
changed. 

The  bill  further  authorizes  the  State 
Department,  in  consultation  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  to  consult 
with  foreign  nations  to  ascertain  the 
extent,  manner,  and  annual  average 
catch  of  their  fishing  boats  In  any  of  the 
affected  area. 

Under  my  bill,  rights  to  fish  In  the  fish- 
ing zone  would  be  allowed  to  any  foreign 
nation  whose  fishermen  had  established 
historic  fishing  rights  within  such  zones 
during  the  10  calendar  years  preceding 
the  enactment  of  this  law. 

The  provisions  of  this  measure  would 
conform  to  a  con.siderable  degree  to  ex- 
isting uniform  practice  under  interna- 
tional convention  as  to  fishing,  but  in  no 
way  would  traditional  laws  or  regula- 
tions covering  navigation  be  changed, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has 
procrastinated  too  long.  By  prompt  ac- 
tion we  have  much  to  gain. 


"ISSUr:S  AND  ANSWERS"— VIETNAM 

Mr  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
ujianimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  re\i.se  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAK FR.  is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  ^vas  no  objection. 

Mr  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
that  every  American  had  been  watching 
ABC's  "Issues  and  Answers"  on  Simday, 
May  8  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
did  a  masterful  Job  in  response  to  inter- 
i-ogation  by  news  correspondents  Bob 
Clark  and  John  Scali. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  did 
not  hear  this  outstanding  radio-televi- 


sion program,  I  submit  a  transcript  of 

last  Sunday's  broadcast: 

IsstTES  AND  Answers;  Sunday,  Mat  8,  1966; 
GUKST,  THE  Honorable  Dean  RnsK,  Secee- 
TAKT  OF  State,  Interviewed  by  Bob  Clark, 
ABC  News  Correspondent,  and  John  Scali, 
ABC  Stat*  Department  Correspondent 

Mr.  Scali.  Mr.  Secretary,  welcome  to  "Is- 
sues and  Answers." 

Secretary  Rusk.  Thank  you  very  much, 
John,  I  am  glad  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Scali.  Premier  Ky  may  have  stirred 
up  another  political  crisis  In  Saigon  yester- 
day by  saying  that  he  expects  to  remain  In 
power  at  least  another  year  despite  the  plans 
tor  the  free  elections  which  are  aimed  at 
naming  a  civilian  successor  government. 

Are  you  at  all  alarmed  or  dlstxirbed  by 
this  reported  stand? 

Secretary  Rusk.  Well,  In  the  first  place, 
John,  Prime  Minister  Ky  didn't  say  acccwd- 
Ing  to  the  transcript  of  his  press  conference 
that  I  have  In  front  of  me,  that  he  Is  going 
to  stay  In  office  another  year.  He  did  make 
reference  to  the  elections  for  a  national 
assembly  to  be  conducted  In  1967.  He  didn't 
say  what  time  In  1967.  I  think  what  hap- 
pened there  was  that — we  had  another  In- 
stance that  you  and  I  are  familiar  with 
where  reporters  grabbed  somebody  on  the 
fly  and  they  pressed  them  with  questions 
and  kept  boring  In  until  they  get  something 
that  they  think  makes  news. 

As  I  look  at  the  transcript.  Prime  Minister 
Ky  was  very  cautious  and  very  moderate  In 
his  comments  to  a  large  number  of  questions. 

For  example,  when  he  was  asked  whether 
some  of  the  Buddhists  were  neutralists,  he 
said  this  Is  not  the  right  time  to  talk  about 
the  venerables. 

Well,  I  have  been  given  that  kind  of  ques- 
tion many  times  myself.  He  was  asked 
whether  the  labor  unions  were  Infiltrated 
by  the  Vletcong.  He  said  there  are  many 
labor  unions  In  South  Vietnam  and  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  not  Communists.  Of 
course,  there  Is  some  infiltration. 

He  was  asked  whether  there  would  be  fur- 
ther political  difficulties  between  now  and 
the  elections.  He  said  he  didn't  know.  He 
was  also  asked  about  the  so-called  baby 
Turks,  the  young  officers  who  might  be  cre- 
ating some  problems,  and  he  called  them 
micro-Turks  and  he  said,  of  course,  these 
men  who  are  out  on  the  frontltnes  fighting 
are  distressed  by  some  of  the  troubles  that 
have  occurred  there  and  so  when  a  soldier 
Is  uf>set  and  angry  who  knows  what  their 
reaction  is  going  to  be? 

He  was  asked  whether  he  felt  an  elected 
government  would  be  more  efficient  than  his 
government.  He  says,  "As  a  man  who  pro- 
motes democracy  and  elections,  of  course,  I 
say  Yes."  As  to  whether  he  would  resign  as 
soon  as  the  constituent  assembly  will  be 
elected,  he  said  no,  their  mission  is  to  draft 
a  constitution. 

So  they  kept  boring  In  and  he  did  say — 
they  asked  htm  If  he  was  going  to  run  for 
the  constituency  and  he  said  "No,  that  is  not 
my  Job.  I  am  the  Prime  Minister,  1 
shouldn't  be  a  member  of  the  constituent 
assembly," 

Whether  he  would  run  for  election  to  the 
national  assembly  next  year,  he  said.  "I  don't 
know." 

Well,  that  Is  what  moet  American  politi- 
cians say  before  they  have  announced 
whether  they  are  a  candidate  or  not. 

When  you  look  at  the  schedule,  the  time 
factors  here,  there  Is  now  In  session  In  Sai- 
gon a  committee  of  some  35  people  who  are 
drafting  an  election  law  under  which  there 
would  be  elections  for  a  constituent  assem- 
bly. Now,  those  elections,  as  Prime  Minister 
Ky  said  yesterday  or  the  day  before,  would 
occur  about  September  15,  When  those 
elections  occur  and  a  constituent  assembly 
convenes,  that  assembly  will  draft  a  con- 
stitution. 


Now.  that  constitution  will  determine  the 
basis  on  which  elections  for  a  National  As- 
sembly In  the  government  would  be  held. 

Now,  there  is  the  drafting  process  and  then 
there  is  a  period  which  precedes  an  election 
of  that  sort.  So  I  don't  anticipate  that 
Prime  MlnUter  Ky  Is  going  to  try  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  constitutional  and  the 
electoral  process  which  he  himself  and  his 
fellow  generals  Initiated  last  January  15,  well 
before  the  Honolulu  Conference. 

Mr.  Scali.  You  see  then,  Mr.  Secretary,  no 
sign  that  Premier  Ky,  by  whatever  he  hss 
said,  haa  Interposed  any  new  roadblock  which 
will  delay  the  process  of  a  return  to  civilian 
government? 

Secretary  Rusk.  No,  I  don't  see  that  be- 
cause what  they  have  agreed  to  is  that  there 
would  be  elections  for  a  Constituent  Assem- 
bly. That  Constituent  Assembly  would  draft 
a  constitution. 

Now.  what  happens  with  respect  to  Uie 
government  and  the  elections  following  that 
will  be  determined  In  the  course — by  the 
South  Vietnamese  themselves  in  the  course 
of  further  discussions  to  be  held. 

I  think  this  is  a  case  where  a  particular 
remark  was  Interpreted  for  more  than  it 
meant. 

For  example,  on  that  particular  question 
I  understand  that  the  reporters  pressed  him 
on  the  point  and  asked  him  if  It  was  his 
understanding  that  his  government  would 
stay  In  p>ower  for  another  year.  Well,  he 
didn't  say  another  year,  but  he  said,  "Until 
the  National  Assembly  in  1967."  This  was  a 
prediction  as  to  when  that  National  Assembly 
would  come  Into  being.  But,  as  you  and  I 
know,  sometimes  a  man's  answer  is  taken  to 
Incorporate  a  question  and  I  tlUnk  it  would 
have  been  helpful  had  we  had  in  front  of  us 
the  full  transcript  of  the  press  conference. 
It  would  have  shown  that  this  was  not  a 
major  change  In  this  situation. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  take  it  then  that  you 
don't  see  any  cause  for  concern  at  all  that 
delays  of  some  sort  could  provoke  more 
trouble  from  the  Buddhists? 

Secretary  Rusk.  I  think  there  are  differ- 
ences of  view  In  South  Vietnam  among  the 
different  groups  as  to  how  this  process  should 
proceed.  Many  of  them  feel  that  the  present 
government  should  stay  In  office  until  It  can 
transfer  Its  power  to  a  freely  elected  govern- 
ment under  a  new  constitution. 

Now,  there  are  some  elements,  and  I  don't 
believe  these  are  a  majority,  who  feel  that 
somehow  the  present  government  ought  to 
leave  for  some  other  arrangement  before  that 
occurs.  But  these  are  things  the  South  Viet- 
namese can  work  out  among  themselves  and 
these  are  matters  that  are  still  to  be  dis- 
cussed. 

You  see,  one  thing  the  people  sometimes 
overlook  Is  that  the  Initiative  for  moving  to- 
ward a  constitution  and  toward  election* 
came  from  Prime  Minister  Ky  and  the  di- 
rectorate of  the  generals  in  January  of  this 
year,  not  through  any  stimulations  or  pres- 
sure from  the  United  States,  but  for  reason* 
of  their  own. 

Now,  they  repeated  this  In  Honolulu  and 
PrcFldent  Johnson  Joined  in  saying  that  w« 
thought  this  was  a  good  Idea,  But  It  was  the 
generals  who  said,  "Let's  move  to  a  consti- 
tutional system  here."  They  did  that  In 
January. 

Now,  I  think  that^-and  as  Prime  Minister 
Ky  said  in  his  press  conference  yesterday,  an 
elected  government  could  be  more  efficient 
than  the  present  government.  So  I  think  we 
ought  not  to  get  too  excited  about  these 
things  and  let  the  South  Vietnamese  work 
them  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  see  any  merit  in  th« 
proposal  made  by  Senator  Ribicoff  this  week 
that  the  United  Nations  take  over  super- 
vision of  the  election  by  sending  observer 
to  the  scene? 

Secretary  Rusk.  Well,  there  are  several 
points  about  that.    First,  President  Johnson 
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has  urged  on  every  possible  occasion  that  the 
United  Nations  take  more  and  full  respon- 
sibility In  the  Vietnam  situation.  We  have 
done  that  In  speeches  to  the  Assembly;  we 
have  talked  about  it  in  the  committees  of  the 
Assembly;  we  have  taken  the  matter  to  the 
Security  Council,  but  you  saw  Secj-etary  Gen- 
eral U  Thant's  comment  on  this  particular 
proposal. 

He  said  It  was  not  realistic,  or  common- 
sense  Indicated  It  couldn't  go  forward. 

What  I  think  Is  the  situation  Is  that  Hanoi 
and  Pelping  have  bitterly  rejected  any  In- 
trusion of  the  United  Nations  into  the  Viet- 
nam problem,  and  in  the  last  discussions  In 
the  Security  Council  the  Soviet  Union 
strongly  resisted  any  United  Nations  role  In 
Vietnam  on  the  grounds  that  the  Geneva 
machinery  was  the  appropriate  machinery  to 
use  in  this  situation. 

Well,  Ambassador  Goldberg  Immediately 
said,  "Weil,  If  that  Is  true,  let's  xise  the 
Geneva  machinery"  but  the  Soviets  were  not 
prepared  to  go  down  that  trail. 

Now,  many  members  of  the  United  Nations 
feel— we  may  not  agree  with  them,  but  never- 
theless they  feel — that  because  of  the  atti- 
tude of  Hanoi  and  Pelping  that  the  Injection 
by  the  United  Nations  of  Itself  Into  this 
situation  would  make  the  possibility  ot 
settlement  more  difficult. 

Now,  they  feel  that  sincerely  and  genuinely. 

As  I  say,  we  don't  necessarily  agree  with  it 
because  It  Is  their  feeling. 

There  Is  another  element  here  too  that  we 
have  to  take  Into  account.  There  was  a 
British  suggestion  In  the  last  day  or  two  that 
the  International  Control  Commission  some- 
how supervise  these  elections  for  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly.  This  created  a  very  sharp 
reaction  among  all  elements  In  South  Viet- 
nam—on the  grounds  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese know  all  about  how  to  run  an  elec- 
tion. They  are  living  In  a  goldfish  bowl. 
There  are  25  diplomatic  missions  there  who 
can  look  at  the  elections.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  foreign  newsmen  there,  many  of 
them  skeptical,  who  are  going  to  look  at  these 
elections. 

The  South  Vietnamese  have  had  consider- 
able experience  over  time  In  elections.  His- 
torically the  villages  In  South  Vietnam  have 
elected  their  own  leaders  and  they  In  turn 
have  elected  their  provincial  leaders.  This 
was  true  during  the  period  of  French 
colonialism. 

Last  May  they  had  municipal  and  pro- 
vincial elections.  Seventy  percent  of  the 
registered  voters  voted.  About  65  percent  erf 
the  eligible  voters  had  been  registered. 
These  are  figures  that  compare  favorably  with 
our  own.  So  that  the  South  Vietnamese,  a 
proud,  sensitive  people,  feel  they  need  not  be 
subjected  to  s<xne  sort  of  tutelage.  The 
whole  world  can  look  to  see  whether  these 
elections  are  free.  So,  given  the  reluctance 
of  the  United  Nations  on  the  one  side  to  in- 
ject Itself  Into  South  Vietnam,  and  the  re- 
luctance of  Hanoi  and  Pelping  to  let  anybody 
have  free  elections,  and  the  reluctance  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  be  put  In  a  poeltlon  of 
tutelage,  It  doesn't  appear  that  this  particular 
suggestion  can  go  forward.  But  I  emphasize 
that  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  would 
be  delighted  to  see  the  United  Nations  take 
Whatever  role  it  can  and  U  willing  to  Uke  to 
oring  the  South  Vietnamese  problem  to  a 
peaceful  settlement. 

Mr.  ScALi,  Mr.  Secretary.  Historian  Arthur 
Schleslnger  said  today  that  President  John- 
son Is  too  gullible  In  taking  the  State  De- 
partment's advice  on  the  Ky  government. 
He  says  the  State  Department  has  been 
Wong  In  the  past  and  the  President 
Shouldn't  take  this  advice.  What  do  you 
Mve  to  say  about  this? 

Secretary  Rusk.  Very  little.  Mr.  Schle- 
Kiiiger  Is  not  an  expert  on  Asia,  He  took  a 
very  small  role  In  Asian  questions  when  he 
*»i  In  Goverimient.  I  worked  on  Asia  for 
■^6  years  and  I  don't  think  I  am  going  to  get 
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Into  a  discussion  with  Mr,  Schleslnger  on 
Asia. 

Mr.  Scali.  Well,  what  about  the  gullibil- 
ity factor? 

Secretary  Rusk.  No.  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Secretary  erf  De- 
fense with  the  full  backing  of  men  who 
have  spent  their  lives  working  on  Asia,  look 
at  these  matters  with  great  depth,  with 
great  comprehension  and  try  to  make  the 
best  Judgments  that  we  can  about  the  al- 
ternatives and  what  we  ought  to  do  In  con- 
nection with  particular  situations, 

Mr.  Scali,  I  don't  wish  to  belabor  this, 
Mr.  Secretary,  but  Mr.  Schleslnger  also  said 
that  you  personally  have  an  erroneous  inter- 
pretation of  the  Vletcong  In  that  you  seem 
to  Judge  It  as  spyeaking  for  a  coordinated 
Communist  effort.  Do  you  have  such  a  mis- 
interpretation? 

Secretary  Rusk.  It  la  not  a  misinter- 
pretation. We  have  facts.  We  know  that 
the  Vletcong  is  speaking  for  Hanoi,  The 
National  Liberation  Front  was  organized  by 
Hanoi  to  seize  South  Vietnam.  We  know 
that  their  Instructions  come  daily  from 
Hanoi  to  the  south.  I  am  not  talking  about 
misinterpretation,  I  am  talking  alx)ut  facts. 

Mr.  Clark.  Another  of  the  strong  critics 
of  our  policies  In  Vietnam  and  In  Asia.  Sen- 
ator F^LBRiGHT,  has  taken  another  tack  re- 
cently as  you  know.  In  a  series  of  lectures 
he  has  claimed  to  see  signs  that  the  Ameri- 
can Government  Is  falling  victim  to  an  arro- 
gance of  power.    Do  you  see  any  such  signs? 

Secretary  Rusk.  Well,  I  have  read  those 
lectures.  Senator  P*ulbrioht  has  not  been 
quite  specific  In  Just  what  it  Is  he  charges 
us  with  in  this  regard.  One  always  has  to 
be  careful  about  the  abuse  of  power.  Lord 
Acton  once  said  that  power  tends  to  corrupt, 
and  absolute  power  corrupts  absolutely. 

But  I  think  It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
historical  Importance  that  the  almost  un- 
believable power  of  the  United  States  since 
1945  has  not  corrupted  the  American  peo- 
ple. That  power  has  been  used  to  support 
the  simple  and  decent  purp>ose8  of  the  Amer- 
ican people   In  world  affairs. 

Now  let's  look  at  the  record  since  1945 
onward.  We  demobilized  almost  totally  after 
World  War  II,  to  a  point  where  In  1946  we  did 
not  have  a  single  division  ready  for  combat 
or  a  single  air  group  ready  for  combat.  We 
tried  to  eliminate  nuclear  weapons  from  the 
arsenals  of  the  world  by  giving  them  up  for 
ourselves  under  the  Baruch  proposals.  We 
reduced  our  defense  budgets  to  something 
like  no  billion  In  1947.  We  took  the  leader- 
ship in  Insisting  upon  a  peaceful  reconcilia- 
tion with  our  enemies,  Germany  and  Japan, 
We  spent  over  a  hundred  billion  dollars  not 
only  binding  up  the  wounds  of  war,  but  try- 
ing to  help  other  countries  get  on  with  their 
economic  and  social  development.  We  put 
some  914  billion  In  food  assistance  to  other 
countrlee. 

When  crises  have  come  up,  upwn  occasion 
we  have  to  act  with  firmness,  but  we  have 
also  acted  with  great  prudence.  We  flew  an 
alrUft  Into  West  Berlin  to  help  those  people 
survive  while  we  explored  the  possibilities  of 
peaceful  settlement  rather  than  engaging 
our  troops  in  combat. 

In  Korea  we  took  enormous  casualties  to 
try  to  defend  the  ability  of  the  South  Ko- 
reans to  live  at  peace  without  unleasing  the 
Pandora's  box  of  nuclear  war.  When  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  came  up.  President 
Kennedy  took  extraordinary  effort,  as  John 
Scali  knows,  to  leave  the  door  open  to  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  that  great  crisis.  We 
waited  4  years,  through  Increased  infiltra- 
tion from  North  Vietnam  Into  South  Viet- 
nam, before  we  struck  at  North  Vietnam. 

Now  there  may  have  been  mistakes  along 
this  period,  but  they  are  not  mistakes  of 
arrogance.  The  United  States  has  committed 
itself  to  trjrlng  to  build  a  decent  world  order. 
Why?      Because    the    tens    of    millions    of 


casualties  in  World  War  II  and  the  prospect 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  casualties  in 
world  war  III  make  it  a  compelUng  necessity 
that  we  organize  a  peace,  that  we  not  leave 
these  things  Just  to  hopes  for  peace,  or  we 
not  leave  them  to  the  Ideas  of  the  1930s  that 
If  you  are  not  too  rude  to  the  aggressor, 
maybe  he  will  be  satisfied  and  leave  you 
alone. 

We  have  got  to  organize  a  peace.  That  Is 
what  the  United  States  has  been  all  about 
in  this  postwar  period.  And  we  don't  go 
around  looking  for  business  in  these  matters. 
There  have  been  dozens  and  dozens  of  crises 
In  which  we  have  not  taken  part.  We  are 
not  the  gendarmes  of  the  universe.  But  It 
has  been  necessary  upon  occasion  for  us  to 
move  to  defend  the  possibility  of  an  orga- 
nized peace,  particularly  where  we  have  spe- 
clflc  commitments  through  alliances. 

Now  this  Is  not  arrogance.  The  attitude 
of  the  American  people  In  this  postwar 
period  has  not  been  one  of  arrogance  despite 
the  xmbellevable  character  of  the  power 
which  is  available.  But  this  power  must  not 
be  used  by  ourselves,  the  Russians,  or  others, 
because  the  survival  of  the  human  race  de- 
pends upon  It. 

These  problems  should  be  approached  on 
one's  knees.  These  problems  make  pygmies 
of  us  all  and  unless  we  approach  them  with 
humility  we  will  never  solve  them. 

Mr.  Scali.  Mr.  Secretary,  Senator  Ful- 
BRiGHT  In  criUclzlng  the  administration's 
policy  toward  Vietnam  said,  among  other 
things  lately,  that  the  Influx  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand  American  troops  into  Vietnam 
has  turned  South  Vietnam  Into  an  American 
brothel.    Do  you  know  of  any  such  problem? 

Secretary  Rusk.  Well  I  don't  want  to  en- 
gage here  today  with  Senator  Pulbrioht  In  a 
personal  discussion.  We  wUl  have  full  op- 
portunity tomorrow  to  take  up  any  of  these 
questions  that  he  wishes  to  pursue.  I  must 
say  I  was  disturbed  by  the  characterizaUon 
of  a  city  of  two  and  a  half  million  people,  a 
proud  and  sensitive  people,  as  an  American 
brothel.  It  Just  Isn't  true,  as  a  matter  of 
fact. 

We  all  know  that  the  world's  oldest  pro- 
fession Is  present  In  every  big  city  through- 
out the  world  and  the  world's  oldest  profee- 
slon  Is  supported  by  men  and  has  been  since 
the  beginning  of  time,  whether  In  uniform  or 
In  civilian  clothes.  But  what  also  disturbs 
me  Is  that  this  reflects  unfairly  and  Inaccu- 
rately upon  what  our  men  are  doing  out 
there.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  our  men 
are  flghtlng,  standing  guard.  patroUlng. 
carrying  rice  to  people  who  are  hungry,  run- 
nlng  aid  stations  for  those  who  are  sick, 
teaching  classes,  buUdlng  schools,  and  doing 
the  things  that  are  necessary  to  help  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  get  on  with  the 
Job. 

Now  the  characterization  of  a  city  of  two 
and  a  half  million  people  as  a  brothel,  and 
the  ImpUcatlon  that  this  U  preoccupying 
the  attention  of  our  soldiers  out  there  I  think 
Is  not  very  helpful  under  present  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  Ci-ARK.  Do  you  feel  In  making  remarks 
like  this  that  Senator  Pulbrioht  Is  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy? 

Secretary  Rusk.  No,  no.  No,  no;  I  would 
not  say  that  at  all. 

Mr,  Clark.  Of  courae,  that  was  Barry  Gold- 
water's  phrase 

Secretary  Rusk.  No,  no.  Well,  I  (Jon't 
want  to  Inject  myself — it  would  be  presump- 
tuous of  me,  perhape  even  arrogant  of  me, 
to  Inject  myself  Into  the  discourse  between 
Senator  Fulbricht  and  former  Senator  Gold- 
water  but,  no;  I  don't  attribute  that  kind 
of  motivation  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  don't  share  at  all  the  Gold- 
water  sentiment  that  Senator  Puisaioirr 
should  resign? 

Secretary  Rusk.  No,  I  don't.  Thto  U  be- 
side the  point  as  far  as  I  rm  concerned. 
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Mr.  SCAU.  Mr.  Secretary,  Senator  Robert: 
KKNti-cDT  contends  that  the  policy  of  no 
sanctuary  for  Communist  planes  which 
might  attack  from  bases  in  Red  China,  that 
this  policy  amounts  to  a  very  dangerous  es- 
calation that  would  cause  real  trouble. 

Do  you  see  grave  rlsts  In  this  policy? 

Secretary  Rusk.  Well,  any  declslona  on 
that  subject  would  be.  of  course,  made  by 
the  President  In  the  light  of  all  the  drcum- 
stancea  at  the  Ume.  I  think  that  we  would 
not  be  building  a  peace  If  we  should  some- 
how establish  the  principle  In  international 
law  that  nations  can  conduct  military  opera- 
tions against  their  neighbors  a:;d  be  them- 
selves safe  under  a  sanctuary  of  some  sort. 
This  would  greatly  distort  the  possibilities 
if  organizing  a  decent  peace.  But  the 
source  of  a  danger,  If  that  issvie  should  arlae, 
would  be  from  those  who  would  inject  them- 
selves into  a  conflict  which  we  are  trying  to 
settle. 

Once  again  and  I  have  said  this  at  least 
what,  a  hundred  times,  John?  I  would  be  In 
Geneva  tomorrow  afternoon  If  there  was  any- 
ixxly  there  to  talk  with  me  about  peace  In 
southeast  Asia,  For  5  ye.trs  we  have  gone  to 
the  ends  ,,if  tne  earth  to  talk  about  peace  In 
southeast    Asia. 

We  went  to  the  Laos  Conference  In  Geneva. 
We  accepted  the  Soviet  nominee  as  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Laos  We  accepted  the  idea — 
prodticed  by  the  Laotians  them.seives — that 
they  should  have  a  coalition  government. 
We  signed  that  agreement  So  did  Peiplng 
and  so  did  Haaol  But  from  the  very  day  of 
the  signature,  Hanoi  refu.sed  to  withdraw  Its 
troops  from  Laos,  refused  to  cease  sending 
Its  troops  through  La<js  Into  South  Vietnam. 

Now,  the  question  Is.  who  is  Interested  In 
peace  and  who  Is  insisting  upon  taking  over 
somebody  else  by  force' 

.N  )w  a  lot  of  theae  things  ought  to  be 
s<Tted  out  on  the  basis  of  those  very  simple 
tranga  It  isn't  necessary  to  confuse  these 
with  a  great  deal  of  speculation  and  all  sorts 
!)f  phllfjsophy  and  all  sorts  of  ambiguity  and 
murkineas.  At  the  heart  of  the  matter  is, 
how  are  we  going  to  organize  peace  and  who 
U  prepajed  to  join  in  doing  that,  and  who  Is 
determined  to  gobble  up  their  neighbors  by 
force' 

Mr  3c,M,i  Do  you  see  any  sign  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  or  perhaps  the  Chinese 
Communists  have  softened  their  stand 
.igalnst  negotiations  lately'' 

-Secretary  Rusk  I  have  seen  nothing  on 
that  in  recent  months.  So  far  as  we  can  tell, 
their  attitude  remains  what  it  was  toward 
the  end  of  the  37-day  bombing  pause,  that 
the  National  Liberation  P^ont  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  sole  spokesnjan  'or  the  South 
Vietnamese  that  we  must  accept  Hanoi's  foxir 
points  and  we  must  get  our  troops  out  ol 
S<>uth  Vletnaxn. 

Mr  Clark  Mr.  Secretary,  two  Democratic 
Senators,  Senator  Tm  Kknnidy  and  Senator 
McGovMiK,  of  South  Dakota,  this  past  week 
proposed  that  a  panel  of  distinguished 
Americans  be  named  to  reappraise  our  whole 
China  policy. 

Does  that  idea  appeal  to  you? 

Secretary  Rusk.  Well,  this  is  an  intriguing 
idea,  but  we  have  In  the  executive  branch, 
liave  had  for  a  long  time,  more  tfian  a  year 
a  very  compyetent  group  that  has  been  mak- 
ing an  Intensive  study  of  these  matters 
They  have  been  In  touch  with  many  experts 
outside;  they  have  visited  universities  and 
they  have  searched  the  literature  for  pi.c- 
sible  new  idea*. 

As  you  know,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
C-ommlttee  and  the  Zablockl  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  have 
made  a  study  In  considerable  depth  of  these 
matters. 

Now.  actually  the  President  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed it  recent  weeks  the  desirability  of 
systematizing  outside  advice  In  the  g«ii«rsl 
areas  of  the  world,  based  largely  on  the  orga- 
nization  of   our    Geographic    Bureavi    In   the 


Department  of  State;  Africa,  Western  Kurope, 
Latin  America,  the  Par  Ea*t.  that  sort  of 
thing. 

So  I  think  It  Is  very  Ukely  that  we  ahall  do 
this  somewhat  more  systematically  than  we 
have  done  before. 

We  have  very  distinguished  consul'tanta 
whom  we  call  on  all  the  time  so  I  think  there 
Is  no  great  issue  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  SCAis.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  see  any 
sign  that,  as  Senator  McGovem  suggeeted. 
the  United  States  stop  campaigning  at  the 
United  Nations  against  Chinese  Communist 
membership  in  the  United  Nations? 

Secretary  RrsK.  Well,  when  all  that  oomea 
up  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  on  this  ques- 
tion, what  do  you  do  about  Formosa?  In 
our  bilateral  relations  with  Peiplng,  they 
make  it  clear  there  Is  nothing  to  discuss  un- 
less we  are  prepared  to  surrender  Formosa. 

Now,  the  United  Nations  runs  Into  the 
same  thing.  It  will,  the  United  Nations,  re- 
ject or  expel  the  Republic  of  China  on  For- 
mosa. It  has  a  population  equal  to  more 
than  half  of  the  members  of  the  UJf.;  It 
was  a  charter  member  of  the  U.N.  Peiplng 
has  made  It  very  clear,  not  only  that  the 
Republic  of  China  must  be  expelled,  but  that 
the  UJ*.  must  apologize  and  reorganize  and 
do  all  sorts  of  other  things. 

Mr.  Clawc.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  sorry  to 
have  to  cut  this  off,  but  o\ir  time  la  up. 
Thank  you  for  being  our  guest  on  "Issues  and 
Answers." 

Secretary  RxrsK.  Thank  you  very  mach. 


MEMBERS  TO  HEAR  QALBRAITH 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  2LABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  May  11,  at  3  pjn.,  will 
be  held  another  in  a  series  of  meetings 
open  to  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
discuss  our  foreign  aid  program.  Foiir 
Republican  and  four  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
have  joined  in  sponsoring  these  meetings 
in  the  belief  that  the  aid  program  is  of 
Interest  to  the  entire  House. 

Tomorrow,  the  guest  speaker  will  be 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  noted  Harvard 
economist  and  former  U.S.  Ambassador 
of  India.  The  subject  will  be  "Foreign 
Aid:  Some  Recent  Lessons."  It  should 
prove  to  be  an  Interesting  and  stimulat- 
ing session. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Speak- 
er's dining  room  at  3  o'clock  to  enable 
us  to  be  near  the  floor  If  a  rollcall  should 
occur.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  here 
In  the  House  will  join  us  to  hear  our 
distinguished  guest. 


A  FRESH  LOOK  AT  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unamimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoho  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  re- 
cent regional  foreign  policy  conference 
at  Atlanta.  Ga.,  Mr.  Joeeph  J.  Sisco,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Intema- 


ticoial  Organization  Affairs,  delivered  an 
address  entitled,  "A  Fresh  Look  at  the 
United  Nations."  The  substance  of  Sec- 
retary Sisco's  remarks  is,  I  am  certain, 
of  great  interest  to  all  members  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  the  United 
Nations  and  our  role  in  that  organiza- 
tion. 

For  this  reason  I  wish  to  insert  Mr. 
Sisco's  address  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  commendation  for  the 
fine  job  which  Secretary  Sisco  has  been 
doing  since  he  was  appointed  to  his  pres- 
ent ofBce  last  year. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Organizations  and  Move- 
ments of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  I  have  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  Mr.  Sisco,  to  dis- 
cuss his  views,  and  to  review  the  actions 
which  he  has  initiated  on  behalf  of 
more  effective  U.S.  participation  in 
the  many  International  organizations  to 
which  we  belong.  I  must  say  that  in  all 
of  our  contacts  Mr.  Sisco  has  been  very 
frank  and  helpful  to  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

In  addition,  the  review  of  the  budg- 
etary procedures  of  the  various  Interna- 
tional organizations,  undertaken  with- 
in the  Department  of  State  under  Mr. 
Sisco's  supervision,  can  have  serious  and 
constructive  Implications  for  the  future 
of  our  participation  in  their  activities. 
As  I  have  already  said,  I  believe  that 
Secretary  Sisco  is  doing  an  outstanding 
job  for  our  Government  and  country, 
and  I  certainly  wish  him  well  in  his  en- 
deavors. 

Mr.  Sisco's  address  follows: 

A  Fresh  Look  at  the  U.N. 
(Address  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  J.  Sisco, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs,  before  the 
Regional  Foreign  Policy  Conference,  Dink- 
ier Plaza  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Oa.,  Saturday, 
AprU  2.  1966) 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  be  here  In  Atlanta.  The 
aim  of  these  regional  foreign  policy  con- 
ferences is  an  excellent  one,  embodying  a 
basic  democratic  idea — a  direct  discussion  of 
public  policy  between  Interested  citizens  and 
those  charged  with  formulating  It. 

A  generation  or  two  ago  most  of  the  major 
problems  of  government  could  be  understood 
by  almost  every  citizen.  Today,  even  many 
well-informed  people  do  not  feel  fully  com- 
petent to  Judge  many  public  Issues.  Too 
many  persons  simply  shy  away  from  their 
consideration  altogether.  Let  the  expert,  the 
man  with  specialized  knowledge,  decide 
them.  Yet  these  decisions,  the  complex  no 
less  than  the  simple,  determine  the  future 
of  oxir  Nation. 

The  need  for  an  Informed,  educated  cit- 
izenry Is  therefore  greater  than  ever.  And 
as  the  issues  grow  more  Intricate,  our  obliga- 
tion to  explain  and  discuss  them  becomes 
correspondlngiy  more  ImfHjrtant. 

The  Institui'lon  I  want  to  talk  with  you 
about  today-  the  United  Nations — is  as  com- 
plex as  any  around — as  complex,  in  fact,  as 
the  117  widely  vfixled  nations  comprising  It 

We  Americans  are  pnigmatlc  In  our  ap- 
proach to  most  institutions.  We  pride  our- 
selves on  our  fiextbiUty  and  lack  of  dog- 
matism. Yet  for  some  reason  our  view  of 
the  United  Nations  has  often  been  somewhat 
simplistic.  We  have  tended  to  forget  that 
the  United  N.itions  must  inevitably  reflect 
the  great  diversity  of  views,  interests  and 
goals  of  the  members  represented  In  the 
world  body.     We  sometimes  forget  when  we 
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do  not  always  get  our  way  that  the  United 
States  Is  not  the  only  country  developing 
the  scenario  In  world  affairs  today.  We  have 
at  times  asked  too  much  of  the  UJI.,  and  on 
other  occasions  have  expected  too  little. 

Polls  show  that  the  American  people 
strongly  support  the  U.N.:  80  percent  be- 
lieve the  U.N.  Important  and  want  the  U.S. 
Government  to  use  It  more.  Of  course,  the 
TJJ*.  Is  an  Important  Instrument  of  foreign 


policy,  one  way  among  others  for  advancing     devoted, 
our  causes  and  for  cooperating  with  other         ""-.-^ 
oountrles   In   the    myriad    tasks   of   political 
conciliation,  social  progress,  economic  devel- 
opment, and  technical  cooperation. 

But  we  must  avoid  extravtigant  expecta- 
tions about  the  U.N.  Those  who  start  out 
by  seeing  the  UJ*.  as  a  panacea  for  all  our 
UlB  often  end  In  disillusionment.  And  they 
sometimes  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  pes- 
i^miam — regarding  the  U.N.  merely  as  a  dec- 
orative feattire  on  the  International  land- 
scape. For  example,  a  distinguished  corre- 
spondent, concerned  over  some  irresponsible 
actions  by  some  members  of  the  General 
Assembly,  recently  advised  his  readers  that 
"the  only  way  to  preserve  the  organization 
go  that  in  some  distant  future  it  may  play 
the  role  for  which  It  was  created  is  to  spare 
it  as  much  as  p>o68lble."  A  few  weeks  later, 
another  distinguished  correspondent  for  a 
great  U.S.  newspaper  entitled  an  article,  "The 
U.N.  Tries  Hard,  But." 

Now,  I  have  been  engaged  in  wrestling 
with  the  sometimes  exhilarating  and  some- 
times frustrating  problems  that  have  faced 
us  in  the  U.N.  for  the  past  15  years.  I  try 
not  to  overexaggerate  but — to  quote  a  friend 
of  mine — I  try  not  to  underexaggerate  either. 
I  believe  the  beginning  of  wisdom  lies  in 
being  neither  a  pessimist  nor  an  optimist — 
but  In  being  a  p>osslbilist.     I  am  a  posslbiUst. 

In  fact,  I  would  venture  to  say  that  all 
practitioners  of  foreign  policy  must  be  pos- 
slbillsts — for  politics — whether  In  our  own 
legislature  or  to  an  International  forum — ^Is 
the  art  of  the  possible. 

How  does  a  possiblllst  approach  foreign 
poUcy  problems,  and  more  specifically  how 
does  he  operate  In  the  UJJ.? 

First,  he  keeps  In  mind  the  real  options 
that  are  open  to  him.  He  Is  problem-oriented 
and  does  not  grasp  for  Utopian  solutions. 

In  the  words  of  Winston  Churchill:  "Do 
not  let  spacious  plans  for  a  new  world  divert 
your  energies  from  saving  what  Is  left  of  the 
old." 

He  knows,  In  the  words  of  President  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt,  that  the  structure  of  world 
peace  "caimot  be  a  peace  of  large  nations 
or  of  small  nations,  (but)  •  •  •  a  peace 
»hlch  rests  on  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
»hole  world." 

He  knows  he  must  deal  with  factional  dls- 


composition  and  preeeures  in  the  U.N.  during 
the  decade  of  the  sixties.  It  Is  a  common- 
place that  change  Is  taking  place  at  a  revolu- 
tionary and  ever-accelerating  pace.  The 
tough  assignment  is  to  know  how  to  deelgn 
and  adapt  machinery  to  provide  for  peaceful 
change  while  pre^rvlng  the  underlying 
values — Jiistlce,  economic  and  social  advance- 
ment, human  rights — for  which  the  U.N.  wa« 
created  and  to  which  our  foreign  policy  la 


Third,  a  poeslbUlst  doe*  not  start  out  with 
extravagant  expectations.  He  is  not  disillu- 
sioned when  he  encounters  setbacks.  He 
seeks  limited  goals.  He  Is  patient.  He  keeps 
probing  for  posslbUltles.  The  history  of  our 
efforts  to  achieve  a  peaceful  settlMnent  of  the 
Vietnam  problem  Illustrates  this  dramati- 
cally. 

The  task  of  the  United  Nations  has  been 
encumbered  almosrt  from  the  start  by  great- 
power  conflicts.  Its  efforts  to  promote  social 
prog^ress  have  been  hampered  by  discord  and 
strife.  It  has  been  called  upon  to  keep  peace 
where  there  has  been  no  peace  In  the  hearts 
of  men.  It  has  been  buffeted  by  the  vrtnds 
of  racism  and  nationalism  as  the  peoples  of 
colonial  lands  have  moved  to  rule  themselves 
In  freedom  and  to  assert  their  right  to  speak, 
and  vote,  as  equals  In  the  forum  of  the 
nations. 

But  through  It  all  the  U.N.  has  survived 
and  continues  to  serve  the  cause  of  peace. 
That  the  United  Nations  has  come  this  far  is 
a  tribute  to  the  vision  of  those  who  drew  the 
founding  plans,  a  testimonial  to  the  resil- 
iency and  relevance  of  the  charter  Itself. 
The  measure  of  the  Importance  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  attaches  to  the  U.N.  Is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  In 
our  history,  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  was 
asked  to  leave  the  Bench  to  lead  us  In  the 
U.N.  forum.  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg  has 
done  this  brilliantly. 

CHANGS    IN    THX    TJ.N.    TtSKUT 

One  question  being  asked  Is  where  Is  the 
UJJ.  going?  This  Issue  concerns  us  not  only 
because  of  the  present  financial  and  consti- 
tutional difficulties  the  U.N.  faces.  In  deeper 
perspective,  we  are  grappling  with  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  make  sure  that  the  UJI. 
structure  keeps  up  with  the  times.  For  In 
the  words  of  Lord  Halifax  at  the  concluding 
session  of  the  San  Francisco  conference ;  "We 
cannot  claim  that  our  work  Is  perfect  or  that 
we  have  created  an  unbreakable  guarantee 
of  peace.  For  ours  Is  no  enchanted  palace  to 
'spring  Into  sight  at  once'  by  magic  touch 
or  hidden  power.  But  we  have,  I  am  con- 
vinced, forged  an  Instrument  by  which,  If 
men  are  serious  In  wanting  peace  and  are 
ready  to  make  sacrifices  for  it,  they  may  find 
means  to  win  it." 

Changes   In   the  world   are   Inevitably   re- 


^ti^  ^^"^  "***  disorder  In  the  Congo     fleeted  In  changes  In  the  U.N.    To  be  sure, 
Md  the   effect    of   the    price   of   cocoa   on     the  U.N.  must  be  representative  of  the  new 


of  the  20th  Assembly:  Where  action  u  Jite: 
by  the  aasembly  In  do-ogatlon  of  the  charter 
requirement  for  a  two-thirds  vote  on  im- 
portant questions  "that  action  ts  a  complete 
nuIUty.  It  Is  null  and  void."  The  dis- 
crepancies between  voting  power  and  real 
jKJwer  will  not  be  solved  by  formal  abandon- 
ment of  the  one-nation,  one-vote  system. 
The  charter  on  this  subject  Is  unlikely  to  be 
changed,  and  an  agreement  on  a  formula 
for  weighting  votes  Is  unlikely.  Rather,  In- 
formal influence,  mutual  adjustment  proce- 
dures, composition  of  subgroups,  and  the 
weight  of  political  and  financial  contribu- 
tions should  help  redress  the  balance.  Above 
all,  patience  and  understanding  will  be  re- 
quired, particularly  by  the  advanced  coun- 
tries with  greater  experience  In  Interna- 
tional affairs.  It  Is  our  hope  that  all  mem- 
bers will  see  that  In  the  long  run  orderly 
procedures  will  serve  their  Interests  and 
help  move  all  of  us  toward  a  more  stable 
world  order  in  which  the  rule  of  law  prevails. 

A    HARD    UX>K    AT    U.N.    PBOaRAMB    AND    BUDGXTS 

We  have  also  been  taking  a  hard  look  at 
programs  and  budgets  throughout  the  entire 
U.N.  system.  We  supported  the  establish- 
ment of  a  General  Assembly  Committee  to 
review  budgetary  problems  In  the  U.N.  sys- 
tem. The  United  States  has  been  the  main 
supporter  of  these  programs  in  the  past,  and 
we  can  expect  to  do  our  full  share  In  the 
future.  We  have  supported  UJJ.  programs 
because  they  help  the  developing  countries 
to  help  themselves,  because  they  sometimes 
avoid  some  of  the  political  difficulties  which 
are  Involved  in  bilateral  aid,  they  help  share 
the  burden,  and  they  provide  a  worldwide 
pool  of  technical  help  which  Is  not  available 
to  any  single  country.  But  our  support  can- 
not and  must  not  be  taken  for  granted. 

We  realize  the  needs  are  great,  and  the  de- 
veloping coimtrles  imderstandably  want  to 
better  their  lot  today — not  In  the  distant 
futtire. 

But  we  are  convinced  that  more  of  the 
needs  can  be  met  by  assuring  that  the  U.N. 
and  Its  family  of  agencies  are  operating  at 
maximum  efficiency,  that  sound  and  sjrs- 
t«natlc  budgetary  procedures  are  followed, 
that  program  priorities  are  clearly  estab- 
lished, marginal  and  duplicative  actlrlttes 
eliminated,  that  undue  Increases  in  staff  are 
avoided,  and  that  reasonable  and  not  exces- 
sive budget  target  levels  are  established. 

We  are  working  hard  to  this  end.  As  Presi- 
dent Johnson  stated  In  a  memorandum  of 
March  16  to  the  Secretary  of  SUte  directing 
him  to  undertake  certain  measures  to  im- 
prove our  participation  in  international  or- 
ganizations: 'No  nation  has  been  a  greater 
supporter  of  the  United  Nations,  lU  special- 
ized agencies,  and  other  International  organi- 
zations than  the  United  States.  •  •  •  The 
United  States  shall  continue  to  meet  Its  fair 
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^«»^  8  future— not  about  some  amorphous     membership,  as  it  tried  to  do  by  enlarging     *^""®  °^  ^^^  financial  requirements  of  theae 


•cheme  for  world  order.  the  Security  CouncU  and  the  Economic  "and 

ne  knows  that  when  weighing  the  quee-  Social  CouncU. 

«-°°rp^L?f^  Chlna-8  admission  to  the  U.N.  The  U.N.  Is  based  on  the  one-nation,  one- 

rtiwfJT^    ""^   '^**   ^^   °°'y   **   °^   ^*^  vote  principle.    Of  the  present  117  members, 

™«vant  but  also  the  adversaries'  continued  nearly   half   did   not   exist   as    Independent 

^*stence   that    the   Republic    of   China   be  states  when  the  U.N.  was  formed.     Of  the  67 
eununated  or  cast  a«lde. 


He  U  concerned  with  how  to  recnilt  ob- 
*"er8  for  Kashmir,  as  well  as  how  to  achieve 
J^more  fundamental   and   lasting   poUtlcal 

Second,  he  adapts  to  changing  clrcum- 
•ances.  One  of  the  cliches  about  practl- 
wners  of  foreign  policy  Is  that  we  are  un- 
jfare  that  the  wwld  U  changing.  We  are 
«»«  aslwp  Uke  Rip   Van   Winkle  or   are 

J^tlcally  playing  the  old  familiar  tunes     

/«B  our  boyhood.    1  assure  you  that  If  you      lose  their  value 

"i «  my  desk  m  Washington  for  1  day  you         

!^d  soon  be  disabused  of  this  cliche.     In 
»S^»K^^^  U.N.  affairs  we  are  constantly 

"«>at  we  cannot  escape  the  dramatic 


was  formed.  Of  the  67 
new  members  to  enter  the  organization  since 
1945,  34  are  African  states,  most  small  and 
with  limited  resourcee.  A  significant  shift 
In  relative  voting  strength  to  small  members 
has  occurred  In  most  Important  U.N.  organs. 
If  the  U.N.  U  to  be  vital  and  viable.  It  r;;jEt 
refiect  not  only  the  "sovereign  equality  of 
states  but  the  realities  of  power  and  respon- 
sibility as  they  exist  In  the  real  world  today. 
For  If  It  does  not  do  so,  the  U.N.  will  speak 
but  no  one  will  listen,  and  Ito  findings  wUl 


'^^  of  the  20  years  since  the  charter 


"•s**!,  and 


was 


especially  the  changes   In   the 


The  20th  General  Assembly  witnessed  sev- 
eral examples  of  excesses  by  the  majority.  In 
some  cases  overriding  the  charter  provision 
for  a  two-thirds  vote  on  an  Important  ques- 
tion on  Issues  affecting  peace  and  security. 
As  Ambassador  Goldberg  stated  at  the  close 


organizations.  If  we  are  to  be  a  constructive 
influence  In  helping  to  strengthen  the  in- 
ternational agencies  so  that  they  can  meet 
essential  new  needs,  we  must  apply  to  them 
the  same  rigorous  standards  of  program  per- 
formance and  budget  review  that  we  do  to 
otir  own  Federal  programs."  Ambassador 
Goldberg  and  I  have  just  returned  from. 
Geneva  where  we  met  with  the  other  major 
contributors  to  the  U.N.  In  an  effort  to  give 
reality  to  this  directive. 

psAcxKxxnNO 

We  consider  U.N.  peacekeeping  an  Impor- 
tant security  option  In  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
The  UJi.  has  tindertaken  some  dozen  peace- 
keeping operations — all  of  which  have  served 
the  national  Interesto  of  the  United  Statee 
and  the  cause  of  peace.  We  would  like  to  see 
the  U.N.  capacity  to  keep  the  peace  strength- 
ened. A  UN.  committee  of  33  Is  examining 
various  faceta  of  this  problem — Including 
whether  new  arrangemente  are  needed  re- 
garding authorization  of  peacekeeping  and 
their  management,  and  how  these  should  be 
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flnanced  In  the  m'3tt  equitable  and  reliable 
manner. 

However,  as  long  as  there  are  fundamental 
differences  between  the  U.S.S.B.  and  the 
United  States  about  the  role  or  the  U.N. 
In  the  peacekeeping  Qeid,  It  will  be  difficult 
to  make  real  progress  toward  a  more  re- 
liable system  of  flnanclng  or  authorizing 
future  peacelceepUig  operations. 

The  Soviets  stiii  wunt  to  subject  all  fu- 
ture peacekeeping  operations  to  their  total 
veto.  We  favor  the  Security  Council  play- 
ing the  primary  role  provided  In  the  charter. 
But  subjecting  peacekeeping  operations  en- 
tirely to  the  Soviet  veto  Is  a  prescription  for 
future  total  paralysis. 

For  our  part,  we  will  support  desirable 
future  peacekeeping  operations.  We  recog- 
nize that  where  a  major  power  has  funda- 
mental objections,  those  who  favor  a  par- 
ticular peacekeeping  operation  may  have  to 
carry  a  heavier  financial  burden.  We  recog- 
nize that  the  unwlUlngnesa  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  apply  the  lose  of  vote  sanction 
against  those  who  refused  to  pay  their  peace- 
keeping assessments  has  weakened  the  prin- 
ciple of  collective  financing.  But  we  will 
continue  our  efforts  to  preserve  this  con- 
cept wherever  possible.  We  favor  the  broad- 
est possible  sharing  of  the  burden  by  thoee 
who  support  UN.  peacekeeping. 

A  system  based  essentially  on  a  voluntary 
means  of  flnanclng  Is  not  as  reliable  as  we 
would  like.  But  this  need  not  be  fatal  If  the 
preponderant  majority  of  Uke-mlnded  states 
who  support  a  peacekeeping  operation  band 
together  and  make  reasonable  contributions. 
This  ad  hoc  improvised  system  Is  working 
today.  Blue-bereted  U.N.  soldiers  or  observers 
are  helping  to  keep  'he  peace  in  Cyprus, 
in  Kashmir,  In  the  Middle  East — and  you 
and  I  as  a  result — can  sleep  more  restfully 
tonight.  This  Is  the  U.N.  at  Its  best. 
Let  me  close  with  this  thought. 
The  key  to  successful  U.S.  policy  In  the 
U.N.  arena,  as  In  other  arenas  of  our  foreign 
policy,  lies  In  Joining  with  other  nations 
in  common  Institutions.  We  are  coming  to 
see  that  the  capacity  to  act  through  the 
U.N  and  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  the 
charter  means  building  the  Joint  executive 
machinery  for  that  end. 

Yet  In  the  last  analysis,  Macaulay  was 
right:  "It  Is  the  spirit  we  are  of.  not  the 
machinery  we  employ,  which  binds  us  to 
others." 

It  Is  the  spirit  and  vision  of  the  charter 
to  which  we  must  be  dedicated  If  we  are  to 
carry  out  what  President  Johnson  called 
the  "assignment  of  the  century" — the  pxir- 
sutt  of  peace. 

A  great  .American  poet  said  that  America  Is 
promises  We  are  dedicated  In  our  domestic 
s.K-iety  to  n.u-rowing  the  gap  between  promise 
and  performance  In  American  life.  This  Is 
n>)W  e<iually  tr\ie  for  the  societies  beyond  our 
.shores  The  Charter  of  the  UN  Is  promises, 
uyy.  It  Is  the  promise  of  ooliectlve  measures 
for  i.)eace.  It  Is  the  promise  of  constant  search 
for  friendly  relation.^  among  nations  based 
on  respect  for  eqvia!  rights  and  self-determi- 
nation: it  Is  the  promise  of  international  co- 
operation In  .sclvlng  luternatiunal  problems 
of  an  economic  social,  and  cultural  charac- 
ter: and  It  is  the  promise  of  encouraging  re- 
spect for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  for  all. 

It  is  no  lontjer  our  national  community 
alone,  but  a  wiiole  generation  of  mankind 
for  whom  these  promises  must  be  Kept. 

They  must  be  kept  if  we  are  to  preserve 
this  planet-  this  fragile  spaceship  we 
shares  from  the  ever-bnxxilng  threat  of  an- 
nihilation. 

They  must  be  kept  If  our  kind  of  world,  the 
world  of  free  choice,  of  diversity,  and  of  the 
trutyis  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
are  to  have  a  chance  to  prosper. 

I^t  US  stretch  the  possibllltle*  In  the  char- 
ter The  U.N  can  achieve  the  vision  In  the 
charter,  but  only  with  our  help.     The  U.N. 


needs  American  commitment  and  partlclpa- 
Uon  and  leadership  If  It  Is  to  fulflU  the  great 
promises  of  the  chsirter. 


FIRE  SAFETY  AT  SEA— THE  STRONG 
U.S.  POSITION 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE21.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  more 
we  seek  for  means  of  assuring  maximum 
safety  of  lives  at  sea,  the  more  I  become 
convinced  that  the  necessary  means  can 
only  be  reached  through  mutual  agree- 
ments on  high  fire  safety  standards  by 
all  of  the  maritime  nations. 

The  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  of  which  I  am 
Chairman,  has  been  studying  the  prac- 
tices and  procedures  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  in  the  examination  of  foreign-flfig 
passenger  vessels.  While  it  Is  too  early 
for  me  to  voice  any  recommendations 
which  result  from  that  study,  it  is  clear 
that  passenger  ships  which  sail  under 
foreign  flags  are  not  subject  to  the  rigid 
safety  standards  which  apply  to  U.S. 
ships. 

The  crux  of  greater  safety  lies  in  rais- 
ing international  standards  through  in- 
ternational agreements;  all  other  means 
that  are  available  short  of  entirely  stop- 
ping the  international  carriage  of  pas- 
sengers, are  peripheral.  I  have  so  ad- 
vised Admiral  Roland,  who  is  Com- 
mandant of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  and 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
Maritime  Safety  Committee  of  the  In- 
tergovernmental Maritime  Consultative 
Organization,  which  is  presently  meet- 
ing in  London  on  matters  of  ship  safety. 

The  imposition  of  the  higher  stand- 
ards which  the  United  States  is  seeking 
at  the  Conference  would  be  to  the  lasting 
advantage,  not  only  of  the  United  States, 
but  to  each  and  every  nation  that  is  in- 
volved. To  do  less  would  be  shortsighted 
and  a  refusal  to  learn  from  the  lessons 
of  the  recent  horrible  dissisters  at  sea. 
Any  lesser  stopgaps  would  present  con- 
tinuing dangers  to  passengers  at  sea. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  at 
the  Maritime  Safety  Committee  Confer- 
ence Is  to  seek  changes  in  the  1960  Safety 
of  Life  at  Sea  Convention,  looking 
toward  the  general  adoption  of  U.S. 
standards.  I  have  urged  Admiral  Roland 
to  the  fullest  exertion  of  his  knowledge 
and  skill  in  seeking  to  bring  about  such 
general  improved  safety  standards. 

That  the  United  States  views  the  need 
for  such  improved  standsirds  as  of  the 
highest  urgency  and  importance  Is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  It  has  taken  what 
the  London  Times  describes  as  the  "un- 
usual" step  of  sending  UJS.  Ambassador 
Averell  Harrimsui  to  the  Conference  to 
urge  the  American  position. 

The  U.S.  position  is  not  being  received 
with  open  arms  by  all  nations.  It  was 
only  a  little  over  3  years  ago  that  125 
lives  were  lost  on  the  SS  Lakonia  which 
sailed  from  England;  nevertheless.  Great 
Britain  has  voiced  strong  opposition  to 


the  UJS.  position,  on  the  ground  that  the 
record  of  passenger  ships  over  the  years 
and  around  the  world  has  been  one  of 
extraordinary  safety ;  and  that,  as  stated 
in  a  London  Times  editorial  on  May  5. 
1966,  there  Ls  no  such  thing  as  an  incom- 
bustible ship  any  more  than  there  is  an 
unsinkable  ship;  and  Britain's  well-run 
ships,  well-trained  crews,  sprinklers,  au- 
tomatic alarms,  and  the  growing  use  of 
flre-resistant  materials  provide  adequate 
safety  measures. 

At  the  same  time  the  editorial  inveighs 
against  the  use  in  other  people's  trade  of 
old  ships,  possibly  inadequately  super- 
vised by  the  countries  whose  flag  they 
fly.  The  editorial  suggests  that  unless 
international  experts  can  find  a  means 
for  relieving  that  situation  the  countries 
which  provide  the  passengers  on  those 
ships  "will  have  every  reason  to  legislate 
against  them,  however  unfortunate  a 
precedent  that  would  create." 

Because  these  views  are  expressed  by 
a  nation  of  ancient  maritime  heritage, 
whose  thoughts  will  be  well  received  by 
others,  I  submit  the  article  and  the  edi- 
torial, to  which  I  have  referred,  for  the 
Record.  The  article,  taken  from  the 
London  Times  of  May  4,  1966,  reads  as 
follows : 

United  States  Wants  Stricter  Pibe  Rules  At 
Sea — Strong  British  Opposition  to  Pro- 
posals 

American  pressure  for  major  changes  In 
the  fire  prevention  rules  for  passenger  liners 
was  firmly  resisted  by  Britain  at  the  opening 
session  of  a  conference  of  the  Maritime  > 
Safety  Committee  of  the  Intergovernmental^ 
Consultative  Committee  In  London  yesterday. 
The  United  States,  shaken  by  recent  fires 
on  two  cruise  liners,  the  Yarmouth  Castle  and 
Viking  PTincess,  with  American  pasrengers 
on  board,  had  taken  the  unusual  step  of 
sending  Mr.  Averell  Harrlman,  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor at  large,  to  the  conference  to  emphasize 
America's  "serious  concern  and  the  require- 
ment for  adequate  action." 

America  is  presFlng  for  compulsory  adop- 
tion on  all  new  passenger  ships  of  Its  own 
system  of  fire  prevention,  which  depends  on 
the  use  of  Incombustible  materials.  In  the 
case  of  existing  ships,  the  United  States 
wants  to  see  compulsory  compliance  with 
one  of  the  three  present  fire  prevention 
methods.  Including  the  alarm  and  water 
sprinkler  system  generally  In  use  on  British 
ships. 

International  conventions  specify  only 
that  ships  built  before  these  systems  became 
mandatory  In  1952  should  be  brought  up  to 
standard  "as  far  as  practicable  and  possible." 
It  Is  for  the  government  whose  flag  the  ship 
flies  to  decide. 

Mr.  Harrlman  said  that  while  the  United 
States  did  not  want  unilateral  action,  "my 
statement  would  not  be  complete  If  I  did 
not  tell  you  that  there  Is  strong  sentiment 
In  the  United  States,  and  legislation  has  been 
proposed  to  the  U.S.  Congress,  to  conUol 
the  safety  standards  of  cruise  vessels  unl- 
Uterally  under  our  laws.  Congress  feels,  and 
rightly  so,  a  responsibility  for  the  safety  oi 
our  citizens  embarking  on  ships  at  our  pc«1«. 
The  disasters  of  the  Lakonia.  Yarmouth 
Castle,  and  Viking  Princess  make  clear  thst 
something  must  be  done,  Mr.  Harrlman  de- 
clared. Major  and  serious  acUon  was  caUed 
for.  "We  have  proposed  certain  amendments 
to  the  convention.  We  enter  this  meeting 
with  open  minds  as  to  the  technical  detail*- 
but  not  as  to  our  obJecUves.  There  have  »> 
ways  been  risks  in  sailing  the  seas,  and  there 
always  will  be  some  risk,  but  we  cannot  ac- 
cept complacently  the  risks  we  do  not  b»»* 
to  accept,  nor  can  we  fall  to  act  w  mee 
those  risks  we  can  see  or  avoid  or  nUnlmu« 
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initiative  wtelcomed 


"I  am  here  to  emphasize  to  you  the  serious 
political  aspects  of  the  problem,  and  to  ap- 
peal through  you  to  your  governments  and  to 
those  governmental  agencies  responsible  for 
the  poUtlcal  decisions  Involved  In  our  taking 
adequate  action." 

The  BrlUsh  delegation.  In  its  opening 
statement,  said  Britain  fully  shared  the  seri- 
ous concern  of  the  United  States  for  the 
safety  of  passenger  ships  and  welcomed  the 
American  initiative  for  a  Maritime  Safety 
Committee  Investigation.  The  rules  of  the 
1960  Convention  ought  to  be  reviewed. 

But  the  British  Government  was  not  con- 
vinced that  the  specific  measures  proposed 
by  the  United  States  would  make  the  best 
contribution  to  the  protection  of  passenger 
ships  against  fire.  They  were  not  convinced 
that  method  1  of  the  1960  Convention  (the 
American  system)  should  become  manda- 
tory on  all  new  ships,  and  also  found  It  diffi- 
cult to  accept  In  their  present  form  the  Amer- 
ican proposals  for  Improving  existing  ships. 

The  editorial  from  the  London  Times 
of  May  5,  1966,  reads  as  follows: 
In  Peru,  on  the  Sea 

Americans  have  rightly  been  aroused  by 
two  recent  fires  in  cruise  shlpe  op>eratlng  out 
of  VS.  ports:  the  Yarmouth  Castle  last  No- 
vember with  the  loss  of  90  llvee;  and  the 
Viking  Princess  In  April,  fortunately  with  no 
direct  casualties.  In  Britain  where  the  loss 
of  125  lives  on  the  Greek-owned  Lakonia  In 
the  Atlantic  three  Chrlstmases  ago  Is  still 
tragically  fresh  In  memory,  there  will  be  a 
special  sympathy  and  a  shared  determina- 
tion with  the  United  States  to  stop  a  re- 
currence. 

The  matter  has  to  be  kept  In  perspective. 
There  Is  a  peculiar  horror  about  disasters  at 
sea  which,  on  the  rare  occasions  when  they 
do  happen,  tend  to  obscure  the  quite  extraor- 
dinary record  of  safety  held  by  passenger 
liners,  year  in  and  year  out,  across  the  face 
of  the  globe.  The  loss  of  passengers'  lives  by 
flre  on  British  lines,  by  far  the  world's  big- 
gest carriers,  are  so  rare  that  it  Is  not  easy 
to  discover  when  one  last  occurred.  If  an 
exception  Is  made  of  the  pilgrim  carrier 
Dura,  blown  up,  It  Is  thought,  by  a  fanatic 
In  the  Persian  Gulf  5  years  ago.  In  most 
ships  the  precision  with  which  boat  drill  Is 
carried  out  Is  reassuring.  The  crews  have 
an  air  of  competence. 

This  being  so,  there  must  be  reservations 
toward  American  pressure  at  this  week's 
conference  In  London  of  the  Maritime  Safety 
Committee  for  radical  changes  In  ship  safety 
rules  tending  toward  the  general  adoption 
of  the  American  Incombustible  ship  system. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  such  thing  as  an  in- 
combustible ship,  any  more  than  an  unsink- 
able ship.  The  record  suggests  that  Britain 
Is  sufficiently  on  the  right  lines  not  to  be 
pushed  off  them  In  a  panic:  well-run  ships, 
well-trained  crews,  sprinklers,  automatic 
alarms,  and  the  growing  use  of  flre-reslstlng 
materials. 

There  is.  however,  a  particular  misgiving, 
»nd  Britain  should  raise  It  at  this  confer- 
ence: the  use  In  other  people's  trades  of  old 
lUps  possibly  Inadequately  supervised  by  the 
country  whose  flag  they  fly.  Unless  these 
international  experts  can  find  a  formula  to 
»Uay  fears  on  this  score,  the  countries  which 
provide  the  passengers  on  thoee  ships  will 
have  every  reason  to  legislate  against  them, 
however  unfortunate  a  precedent  that  would 
create. 


THE  DETERIORATION  OP  CASTRO 
Mr.  FASCELL.    Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend   my  re- 
jnarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  of  the  danger  of  the  spread 
of  Castroism  to  other  countries  in  Latin 
America.  Obviously,  this  is  and  remains 
a  threat.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  en- 
couraging to  hear  the  Honorable  Lincoln 
Gordon,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs  tell  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  on  April  5,  that  In 
the  hemisphere  "the  Communists  show 
little,  if  any,  gain  from  their  efforts. 
Public  and  oflBclal  awareness  of  the 
danger  has  increased  as  Communist  de- 
signs become  more  ivldent." 

An  article  in  the  Miami  Herald,  dated 
April  15.  1966,  by  Don  Bohning,  describes 
the  Communists'  lack  of  influence  in 
Mexico's  State  of  Yucatan,  a  peninsula 
on  Communist  Cuba's  doorstep : 

MERroA,  Mexico — Castro-communism  gets 
3  cool  reception  here  In  Mexico's  Yucatan 
Peninsula,  at  Cuba's  western  doorstep. 

"Castro  Is  recognized  for  the  farce  that  he 
Is  with  his  total  dependence  upon  Moscow." 
says  one  knowledgeable  resident.  "There  Is 
little  sympathy  for  him  In  the  Yucatan." 

A  handful  of  homegrown  Communists, 
some  with  Cuban  training  and  working  In 
collaboration  with  the  Cuban  consul  here,  do 
what  they  can  to  proselytize  among  students 
and  campesinos  and  stir  up  antl-U.S.  senti- 
ment. 

The  most  fertile  field  Is  the  c&mpeslno,  a 
man  long  neglected.  Even  here,  while  some 
Communist  influence  Is  noted,  no  serious  In- 
roads appear  to  have  been  made. 

ITiere  has  been  little  apparent  Communist 
success  with  the  4,000  to  6,000  university 
students  of  the  Yucatan. 

A  so-called  Cuban  cultural  center,  the 
Jose  Marti  Institute,  devotes  much  of  Its 
attention  to  the  students. 

At  one  time  It  offered  English  classes 
among  Its  activities.  They  have  since  been 
dropped  and  now  the  Institute  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  recreational  and  propaganda 
type  fiukctlons. 

Czech  and  Russian  produced  propaganda 
films  on  Cuba  are  frequently  shown,  chess 
and  oratory  contests  scheduled  and  festivals 
arranged  In  observance  of  such  occasions  as 
Martl's  birthday. 

A  well-financed  operation,  the  center  at- 
tempts to  recruit  promising  students  for 
trips  to  Cuba.    A  limited  few  respond. 

An  Indication,  perhaps  of  the  Yucatecan 
apathy  toward  communism  came  during  a 
recent  visit  to  Merlda  by  Victor  Lombardo 
Toledano,  Mexico's  aging  top  Communist. 

A  student  group  sponsored  a  Saturday 
night  appearance  at  the  university  theater. 
In  the  heart  of  the  city. 

It  attracted  less  than  200  people,  about 
half  students  and  the  remainder  either  party 
members  or  curious  residents.  The  response 
to  Lombardo  before  and  during  his  appear- 
ance was  correct  but  obviously  cool. 

Hernan  Morales.  Yucatan's  federal  dele- 
gate to  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry, Is  generally  considered  the  most 
prominent  of  the  area's  leftists. 

He  Is  friendly  with  the  Cuban  consuL 
Morales  frequently  makes  speeches,  antl- 
Unlted  States  In  tone,  on  matters  that  have 
no  bearing  on  the  Yucatan  area,  such  as 
the  salinity  problem  of  the  Colorado  River, 
of  the  Chamlzal  territory,  at  the  Mexican- 
Texas  border. 

Morales  at  one  time  was  director  of  state 
public  education.  He  was  removed  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  antl-Communlst  student  strike. 
He  Is  bitterly  opposed  by  Yucatan  State  Gov. 
Luis  Torres. 


There  Is  no  regular  printed  Communist 
mouthpiece  in  the  Yucatan — dally,  weekly, 
or  monthly. 

On  the  contrary,  Yucatan's  newspapers 
are  stanchly  antl-Communlst. 

One,  the  respected  and  Independent 
Dlarlo  de  Yucatan,  refused  to  accept  an  ad- 
vertisement from  the  Cuban  consul  an- 
nouncing an  oratorical  contest  at  the  Cuban 
cultural  center. 

He  was  told  the  paper  would  do  buslnoM 
with  him  when  the  Cuban  Ooverntnent  re- 
turned confliscated  newspapers  In  Cuba  to 
their  rightful  owners. 

Dlarlo  de  Yucatan  also  has  editorially  op- 
posed Mexico's  continued  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Cuba  and  supported  U.S.  Inter- 
vention In  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  70-year-old  paper  undoubtedly  has 
done  much  to  shape  current  attitudes  of  the 
Yucatecans. 

There  Is  little  antl-U.S.  sentiment  evident 
in  the  Yucatan.  What  there  Is  shows  slgna 
of  decUne. 

Several  years  ago,  the  U.S.  consulate  here 
was  regularly  painted  with  antl-U.S.  slogans. 
None  have  appeared  In  the  last  2  to  3  years. 

And  a  recent  leftist  spwnsored  "Solidarity 
Week  With  Vietnam"  demonstration  oppos- 
ing U.S.  policies  there,  attracted  less  than  60 
p>articlpants. 

Coupled  with  the  apparent  apathy  toward 
Castro  and  communism  In  the  Yucatan, 
Cuba  treads  carefully  in  Mexico. 

The  Cubans  are  anxious  to  avoid  any  prob- 
lems with  Mexico,  the  only  Latin  American 
country  still  maintaining  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  debilitation  of  Cas- 
tro's Communist  government  is  well  doc- 
umented. We  must  continue  to  hasten 
the  day  when  the  last  Communist  in 
Cuba  has  been  thrown  out  of  power  and 
when  Cuba  can  once  more  live  in  peace 
and  freedom,  with  all  the  rest  of  her 
neighbors  in  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States. 


THE  89TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  IN- 
DEPENDENCE OF  MODERN  RU- 
MANIA 

Mr.   CONABLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day is  the  89th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  modem  Rumania.  Rumania 
was  an  independent  country  for  70  years 
until,  in  1947,  its  legitimate  monarch. 
King  Michael,  was  forced  from  the 
throne  by  the  illicit  Communist  takeover. 

Rumanians  in  the  free  world  who  ob- 
serve their  enslaved  nation's  national 
holiday  each  year  with  great  devotion 
are  also  diligently  working  in  cooperation 
with  representatives  of  other  captive  na- 
tions towsu-d  their  common  goal  of 
restoring  freedom  to  their  native  lands. 
It  is  a  tragedy  that  the  Rumanian  peo- 
ple who  suffer  imder  Communist  tyranny 
are  prevented  from  celebrating  their 
holiday,  but  their  Soviet- imposed  gov- 
ernment seeks  to  obliterate  all  such  tra- 
ditional observances  of  Rumania's  great 
past. 
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Mr  Speaker.  I  am  delighted  to  observe 
the  Increased  interest  throughout  the 
United  States  in  the  cause  of  the  captive 
peoples  of  communism  and  the  fact  that 
their  legitimate  aspirations  for  inde- 
pendence for  their  homelands  constitutes 
a  major  weakness  In  the  Soviet  Im- 
perialist empire.  Self-determination  of 
peoples  is  a  cornerstone  of  our  foreign 
policy  which  must  be  maintained  imtil 
ail  the  nations  enslaved  by  Communist 
tyranny  achieve  their  independence 

The  Illegitimate  Rumanian  government 
flatmts  the  will  of  the  Rumanian  people 
and  is  not  a  freely  elected  administra- 
tion Therefore,  Mr,  Speaker,  we  must 
do  more  than  merely  commemorate  this 
and  other  national  holidays  of  the  cap- 
tive nations.  We  must  talce  poeitive  ac- 
tion. One  practical  step  we  can  take  is 
to  increase  ihe  hours  of  Rumanian  lan- 
guage productiveness  on  the  facilities  of 
the  Voice  of  America  so  that  the  people 
of  Rumania  might  have  more  exposure 
to  the  truth. 

We  should  also  recognize.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Communist  government  of 
Rumania  is  receiving  unusual  atterstion 
from  our  misguided  State  Department 
these  days  The  self-defeating  jx)licy  of 
accommodating  the  dictatorsiilps  of 
Eastern  Europe  will  not  bring  freedom  to 
the  people  of  Rumania,  but  will,  un- 
fortunately, help  the  Communists  keep 
th( m  in  bondage 


THE  25TH  ANNTV^ERSARY  OP  THE 
HEROIC  STRUGGLE  OF  THE  SER- 
BI.AN  MHJTARY  F'ORCES  OF  GEN. 
DRAZA  MIHAILOVICH 

Mr  CONABLE  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  ;Mr.  DekwinsxiI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  {xilnt  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  weis  no  objection. 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  this 
*-eek  we  commemorate  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  commencement  of  the  heroic 
struggle  of  the  Serbian  military  forces 
of  Gen  Draza  Mihailovich.  who  was  the 
flrst  guerrilla  leader  in  Europe,  which  was 
then  under  Nazi  conquest.  General  Mi- 
hailovich has  been  called  the  Robin  Hood 
of  Serbia  and  the  Balkan  Eagle  and  was 
wartime  leader  and  supreme  commander 
of  the  Yugoslav  Armv  during  World  War 
U 

General  Mihailovich  was.  indeed,  a 
heroic  martyr,  for  after  having  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  delayed 
German  military  operations  and  the  final 
victory  of  American  forces  in  World  War 
n.  he  was  tragically  abandoned  by  the 
Western  democracies. 

It  certainly  is  a  tragedy  that  the  free 
world  and  particularly  the  United  States 
has  not  learned  a  lesson  from  the  case 
of  General  Mihailovich.  who  was  our 
sUnchest  ally  during  the  war  period. 
If  anyone  should  doubt  the  historic  role 
of  General  Mihailovich.  let  him  ponder 
the  statement  of  Adolf  Hitler 

Having  In  view  the  danger  contained  In 
Mlhailovlch'.s  movement  I  navf  already,  In 
anticipation    of    ail    ever. ■.i^-il. ties     Usued   or- 


ders for  the  deetruction  of  all  hla  supporterB 
on  the  territory  occupied  by  my  troops.  The 
liquidation  of  Mlhallovlch's  movement  at  the 
present  time  will  no  longer  be  an  easy  matter 
because  of  the  forces  be  has  at  bis  disposal 
(Feb.  18.  IM3). 

However.  General  Mlhallovlch's  move- 
ment was  not  destroyed  by  Hitler  or  by 
Mussolini,  who  silso  gave  such  orders. 
He  continued  to  fight  the  Nazis  without 
aid  from  the  Western  powers.  Winston 
Churchill  said: 

We  were  not  able  to  send  any  aid  or  sup- 
plies except  for  a  few  droppings  from  air- 
planes. 

The  general  and  his  forces  kept  up 
their  flght  and  aided  our  military  plans 
against  the  Nazi  occupiers.  M.%ny  hun- 
dreds of  American  airmen  were  saved 
by  General  Mihailovich  when  their 
planes  were  brought  down  by  German 
artillery.  Disregarding  the  losses  of  his 
forces  and  German  retaliation  against 
the  civilian  population.  General  Mihai- 
lovich and  his  forces  made  it  possible  for 
these  airmen  to  retiun  safely  to  our 
country. 

The  Western  World  should  certainly  be 
ashamed  of  Its  sUence  when  the  Com- 
munists of  Yugoslavia  persecuted,  tried, 
sentenced,  and  murdered  General  Mi- 
hailovich for  the  crime  of  being  a  de- 
voted friend  of  the  West  and  an  enemy 
of  the  Communists.  The  last  head  of 
our  liaison  mission  in  the  general's  head- 
quarters. Col.  Robert  H.  McDowell,  said 
during  testimony  on  the  matter  that: 

The  real  crime  of  which  Oeneral  Mihailo- 
vich Is  accused  Is  that,  In  the  minds  of  80  per- 
cent of  the  Tiigoelav  population,  he  became 
and  remains  the  symbol  of  the  simple,  sturdy 
Yugoslav  peasant  resistance  to  tyranny,  for- 
eign and  domestic. 

General  Mihailovich,  however,  by  re- 
maining alive,  would  have  made  it  impos- 
sible for  a  Communist  government  to  sur- 
vive. His  inspiration  to  the  people  would 
have  driven  Tito  and  his  Communist  sup- 
porters out.  That  Is  why  the  Com- 
mimists  murdered  him. 

The  Western  World's  naive  leaders 
permitted  this  frightening  crime  to  be 
perpetrated  against  this  legendary  hero 
and  against  his  country.  One  of  the 
greatest  errors  of  the  Roosevelt-Truman 
administrations  was  their  betrayal  of 
General  Mihailovich  and  their  support  of 
Tito  and  his  Communist  apparatus. 

As  we  now  observe  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  heroic  struggle  of  General 
Mihailovich  against  the  Nazi  forces,  we 
must  recognize  that  the  free  world  has 
an  obligation  to  the  memory  of  General 
Mihailovich  to  develop  policies  that  wiU 
restore  legitimate  freed(Hn  to  his  people 

The  people  of  Yugoslavia  suffer  under 
a  tyrannical  Communist  regime.  Con- 
trary to  the  official  line  of  our  State  De- 
partment, the  Tito  government  is  not  in- 
dependent of  the  international  Commu- 
nist conspiracy.  The  memory  of  General 
Mihtdlovich  remains  a  rallying  po'nt  for 
the  silent  pec^le  within  Yugoslavia  and 
the  Americans  who  have  found  freedom 
in  our  land  and  who  are  descendants  of 
the  various  peoples  of  Yugoslavia. 

We  receive  constant  reports  of  the 
steady  economic  deterioration  in  Yugo- 
slavia and  the  lack  of  freedom  under 
which  the  people  suffer.    I  must  point 


out  to  my  colleagues  that  the  people  of 
Yugoslavia  do  have  in  the  person  of  His 
Majesty  King  Peter  II  a  legal  and  proper 
symbol  of  free  government  they  hope  to 
one  day  reestablish  in  their  country. 

In  this  year  of  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  heroic  struggle  which  General  Mi- 
hailovich waged  for  4  years,  it  would  be 
most  practical  if  the  U.S.  public  would  in- 
sist that  the  administration  and  its  State 
Department  make  a  complete  reap. 
praisal  of  our  foreign  policy,  espe- 
cially as  it  applies  to  the  unfortunate  sup- 
port and  subsidy  being  given  the  Tito 
government.  The  peoples  of  Yugoslavia 
deserve  their  self-determination  and 
throughout  their  history  have  fought  for 
religious  and  political  freedom.  I  am 
confident  that  those  freedoms  they  hold 
so  dear  will  ultimately  be  restored. 


ANTTPOVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  Mr.  Bell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
unfortimate  situations  we  on  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  have  faced 
in  legislating  the  tmtipoverty  program 
has  been  a  lack  of  adequate  and  accu- 
rate information.  Because  of  this  the 
program  has  unfortimately  suffered. 

The  committee  and  Congress  must  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  for  the  chaos  that 
reigns  in  the  administrative  halls  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  It  is 
our  duty  as  overseers  of  the  program  to 
diligently  seek  out  the  problems  In  the 
program  and  find  solutions  through  leg- 
islative amendment.  We  have  not  done 
the  Job  well. 

Each  year  since  1964,  when  the  act  was 
conceived,  I  have  protested  that  the  com- 
mittee has  not  demanded  and  received 
the  full  facts  in  hearings  and  task  force 
investigations. 

It  is  doubly  imfortunate  that  what 
information  was  elicited  from  Qovera- 
ment  witnesses  before  the  committee,  in- 
cluding the  Director  of  OEO,  has  been 
less  than  candid.  The  only  basis  for  in- 
telligent discussion  and  reasonable 
amendment  of  any  legislation  is  accu- 
rate infonnation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  an  article  appearing  In 
the  Ljmchburg  News  pointing  out  the  un- 
believable discrepancy  between  Youth 
Corps  statistics  cited  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Director  of  OEO.  Very 
frank'y,  we  on  the  minority  side  of  the 
committee  are  still  in  the  dark  as  to 
which,  if  either  of  the  statements  Is  cor- 
rect. 

This  body  will  soon  be  charged  with 
passing  on  the  amendments  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1966.  We  will 
be  undertaking  that  task  with  not  only 
an  inadequate  supply  of  information  but 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  informa- 
tion we  have  cannot  be  relied  upon  M 
being  accurate. 
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It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Members 
of  this  body  will  weigh  carefully  the 
presentations  here  on  the  floor  when 
amendments  to  the  act  are  considered. 

I  want  to  particularly  commend  my 
colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Qote]  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell],  who  have 
worked  so  diligently  under  most  difficult 
conditions  investigating  the  weaknesses 
and  strengths  of  the  various  programs. 
I  know  their  comments  on  the  legislation 
will  be  most  helpful  to  a  thorough  study 
of  the  amendments. 

Wbxbk  thx  Fattlt  Liks 

A  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  committee 
U  now  holding  hearings  on  the  conduct  of 
the  so-called  poverty  war.  Corruption, 
mismanagement,  favoritism,  patronage,  and 
Just  plain  Inefficiency  has  managed  the  pro- 
gram to  the  point  where  Its  successes  are  the 
exception  and  Its  faUures  the  rule. 

Called  as  a  witness  for  the  program  last 
week  was  Sargent  Shrlver,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  who  Is  In 
charge  of  the  overall  poverty  war. 

During  his  testimony,  which  made  the  pro- 
gram appear  to  be — and  how  he  would  hate 
this  expression — "lUy  white,"  Shrlver  made 
this  statement : 

"Since  last  sununer  fewer  than  50  Inellgl- 
bles  have  been  discovered  In  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps." 

That's  what  the  man  said. 

The  next  day.  Labor  Secretary  WUlard 
Wlrtz  contradicted  Shrlver  by  stating  that  at 
least  5,000 — 5,000 — enroUees  In  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  have  been  found 
Ineligible  and  dropped  since  last  sununer. 
In  Chicago  alone,  1,700  were  dropped  since 
January  1. 

"Fewer  than  50"  inellglblee  bad  been 
found,  said  Mr.  Shrlver.  More  than  "5,000" 
said  Mr.  Wlrtz.  Now  that's  quite  a  contradic- 
tion, any  way  one  looks  at  It.  It  would  ap- 
pear they  were  not  talking  about  the  same 
thing — but  they  were.  Mr.  Shrlver's  state- 
ment is  simply  Incredible.  It  files  In  the 
face  of  hundreds  of  reports  of  persons  ex- 
pelled from  Youth  Corps  camps.  We  doubt 
that  Mr.  Wlrtz  was  being  completely  frank, 
either.  So  the  flg:ure  may  be  much  higher 
than  5,000. 

What  said  the  OEO  about  the  contradic- 
tion? Oh,  said  the  OEO,  those  cases  Wlrtz 
was  talking  about  were  really  "welfare"  cases, 
only  slightly  above  the  poverty  level. 

Not  so,  replied  Congressman  Chakles  E. 
Goodell,  Republican,  of  New  York.  Mr. 
GooDELL  said  he  made  a  spot  check  of  the 
records  of  Youth  Corps  enrollees  In  Chicago 
and  found  many  from  families  earning  from 
•6,000  to  $11,000  a  year.     This  is  poverty? 

The  Youth  Corps  was  established,  osten- 
sibly, to  help  poor  youngsters  who  are  school 
«lropouts  or  likely  dropoute,  Mr.  Goodkll 
noted.  However,  Chicago  Youth  Corps  offi- 
cials have  admitted  that  no  means  teat  is 
given  applicants,  so  there  Is  no  way  of  know- 
ing whether  they  are  eligible  on  the  basis 
of  poverty. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Goodkll  said,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Mr. 
Jack  Howard,  has  admitted  that  there  were 
about  2,000  ineligible  enrollees  In  the  New 
York  City  program  and  1,000  In  Los  Angeles. 

After  listening  to  the  sUtements  of 
Messrs.  Shrlver,  Wlrtz,  and  Howard,  can  the 
House  committee  doubt  where  the  fault  lies? 
It  lies  at  the  top.  Obvioiisly  these  men  either 
don't  know  what's  going  on,  or  are  running 
the  program  to  suit  themselves  and  to  blazes 
with  the  law.  Mr.  Shrlver,  It  Is  equally  ob- 
Wous.  Isn't  up  to  the  job.  If  he  was.  It  would 
be  run  in  a  smooth,  no-nonsense  manner, 
which  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  those  the 
P««gram  was  intended  to  help— the  poverty- 
•Wcken.    As  It  U,  funds  Intended  to  help  the 


poor  are  being  spent  on  camp  contracts, 
frivolous  trimmings,  and  huge  salaries  for 
poverty  war  officials.  The  entire  program  is 
one  of  the  biggest  boondoggles  ever  con- 
ceived by  a  political  party  as  a  sop  to  a  bloc 
of  voters  and  to  the  party  faithful  who  are 
getting  rich  from  It. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Congressman  Goodell,  and  Congressman 
Albert  H.  Qmx,  of  Minnesota,  whose  ezposte 
of  comiption  in  the  p>overty  war  restUted 
in  the  House  hearings,  have  promised  other 
disclosures  of  mismanagement  and  worse  In 
the  program. 

MeanwhUe,  they  maintain  that  their  "cru- 
sade" would  correct  the  faults  in  the  present 
program  and  put  50,000  youngsters  Into 
productive  Jobs  through  a  new  "Industry 
Youth  Corps." 

They  call  their  program,  slgnlficantiy,  an 
"opportunity  crusade" — not  a  war  on  pov- 
erty. There's  quite  a  dlflerence:  the  war  is 
a  welfare  program,  a  handout.  The  "oppor- 
tunity crusade"  helps  the  poor  to  help  them- 
selves. One  Is  the  Socialist,  welfare  way  of 
tAkIng  from  those  who  work  and  giving  to 
those  who  don't,  for  one  reason  or  another. 
The  other  is  the  American,  free -enterprise 
way  of  providing  jobs  for  people  so  they  can 
support  themselves. 


EXEMPTION  OF  FIRST  $3,000  OP 
INCOME 

Mr.  CONABLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ellsworth]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  undertaken  a  thorough  study  of 
the  problems  of  our  retired  senior  citi- 
zens. As  I  had  anticipated,  the  study 
has  revealed  that  one  of  the  very  real 
problems  is  the  serious  effect  of  rising 
costs  and  inflation  on  persons  who  have 
to  rely  on  a  fixed  Income.  In  Kansas, 
for  example,  we  have  over  240,300  citi- 
zens age  65  and  above,  and  144,473  liv- 
ing on  social  security  income. 

I  have  therefore  introduced  a  bill  in 
Congress — H.R.  13398 — which  would  ex- 
empt the  first  $3,000  of  retirement  in- 
come from  Federal  tax.  This  proposal, 
the  Retirement  Adjustment  Act  of  1966, 
would  be  a  big  step  toward  equalizing 
the  burden. 

The  response  to  my  bill  has  been  posi- 
tive and  enthusiastic.  However,  tax 
equalization  is  but  one  of  the  problems 
we  must  pinpoint  and  solve.  It  is  time 
for  positive  section  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive, well  conceived  program  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  older  citizens. 

The  latest  issue  of  Taproots,  the  official 
publication  of  the  Kansas  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare,  contains  an  arti- 
cle which  outlines  in  brief  their  plans 
to  stimulate  interest  in  our  aging  citi- 
zens. This  is  a  most  worthwhile  en- 
deavor and  I  commend  the  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Mat  Is  Bkino  Dksicnatkd  as  Skniok  CmzENS 
Month 

The  theme  for  this  year's  observance  of 
May  as  Senior  Citizens  Month  wlU  be  "A 
New  Day  for  the  Older  American,"  focusing 
on  new  opportunities  and  benefits  for  older 
citizens  made  possible  by  recent  legUlatton. 
Two   basic   concepts   underscore   this  year's 


theme — "Adding  Ufe  to  Added  Years'  and 
"Age  in  Action." 

It  Is  planned  that  the  Governor  wlU  pro- 
claim May  as  Senior  Citizens  Month  In 
Kansas. 

The  Division  of  Services  for  the  Aging, 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  will  en- 
courage county  councils  on  aging,  organized 
groups  of  volunteers,  county  welfare  depart- 
ments, and  other  related  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations to  plan  special  events  during  this 
month  which  wiU  stimulate  Interest  in  our 
older  citizens. 

Posters,  fact  sheets,  guide  booklets  for  Sen- 
ior Citizens  Month  and  other  useful  mate- 
rial will  be  made  available  to  local  organisa- 
tions to  assist  In  publicizing  this  month. 


INTERNATIONAL    MONETARY 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ellsworth]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
beginning  to  appear  that  hope  is  waning 
for  early  and  effective  reform  of  the  In- 
ternational monetary  system.  While  the 
deputies  of  the  Group  of  10  have  made 
some  progress  in  reconciling  opposing 
points  of  view,  little  sense  of  urgency  re- 
portedly exists  among  a  number  of  the 
principal  nations  Involved  In  the  dis- 
cussions. 

The  failure  of  the  United  States  to 
solve  its  balance-of-payments  problem 
and  the  prospect  of  an  even  larger  deficit 
this  year  is  the  principal  reason  for  pes- 
simism about  the  outlook  for  reform.  As 
the  Economist  of  London  recently  com- 
mented: 

These  Indications  of  a  larger  American 
deficit  have  given  a  heaven-sent  handle  to 
some  conservative  European  officials  who 
have  been  dubious  about  any  monetary  re- 
forms from  the  start. 

Not  only  has  the  administration  failed 
to  solve  the  deficit,  but  it  has  contributed 
to  a  weakening  of  the  world  monetary 
system  through  the  imposition  of  con- 
trols on  the  movements  of  capital  and 
bank  lending  abroad.  A  further  stiffen- 
ing of  these  controls  is  likely  in  the  face 
of  the  larger  deficit  expected  this  year. 

As  might  be  expected  in  light  of  our 
own  example,  other  countries  are  moving 
more  and  more  to  c<»itrols  for  balance- 
of-payments  reasons.  The  Economist 
also  stated: 

In  fact,  if  not  In  form,  the  West  is  impos- 
ing on  itself  a  gigantic  unwritten  exchange 
control,  an  undoing  of  the  currency  con- 
vertibUlty  which  was  onoe  such  a  source  of 
pride. 

The  trend  toward  creeping  controls 
and  the  continuing  instability  in  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system  may  seem 
unrelated  to  economic  progress  and  job 
opportunities  here  at  home.  But  that  Is 
precisely  what  is  at  stake.  A  prolifera- 
tion of  controls  in  a  world  marked  by  re- 
current currency  crises  could  set  the 
stage  for  a  free  world  depression  remi- 
niscent of  the  decade  of  the  1930's. 

Admittedly  a  catastrophe  of  these 
proportions  is  not  imminent.    The  world 
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can  probably  muddle  through  for  some 
time  before  the  day  of  judgment.  But 
Just  as  the  conditions  for  catastrophe 
take  years  to  develop,  so.  too.  will  it  re- 
quire time  to  build  a  more  stable  world 
economic  order. 

We  began  this  work  after  World  War  II 
with  th.e  development  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  the  World  Bank, 
the  freeinK  of  trade  and  payments  and 
the  creation  of  in.stitulloiis  for  economic 
cooperation,  such  as  the  Oreanization  for 
Ecor;omic  Cooperation  and  Development. 
But  we  can  no  longer  say  that  we  are 
moving  toward  our  goal.  Quite  the  re- 
verse is  tpje. 

The  continued  weakness  of  the  British 
pound,  ib.e  cl;ronic  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ment.s  dfficits  and  resurgent  nationalism 
in  Western  Europe  have  eroded  away 
many  of  the  yain.s  made  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  Aside  from  the  growth 
of  controls  and  the  painfully  slow  and 
uncertain  proare.'is  toward  monetary  re- 
form, there  is  other  evidence.  The  ex- 
amples of  our  failure  must  also  include 
the  deadlock  in  the  Kennedy  round  of 
trade  negotiations,  the  inability  of  devel- 
opment assistance  to  close  the  still-wid- 
ening sap  between  the  rich;  and  pocir  na- 
tions and  the  failure  of  the  OECD  to  live 
up  to  its  promise  as  a  means  of  recon- 
cilintr  divergent  and  sometimes  destruc- 
tive economic  policies  followed  by  vari- 
ous free  world  nations. 

What  is  so  appalling  is  that  to  my 
knowledge  no  major  public  official  In  the 
free  world  is  clearly  and  consistently  re- 
sisting the  trend  and  warning  of  the  dan- 
gers ahead.  True,  our  own  Government 
has  taken  some  Initiative  on  monetary 
reform,  and  it  deserves  credit  for  that 
action  But  monetary  reform  is  only  a 
part — a  fairly  email  part — of  the  overall 
task  of  >:trenk'thenin^  the  free  world  eco- 
nomic commun.ity  Creating  new  reserve 
a.sset.s  may  stave  off  a  monetary  crisis, 
but  it  does  little  to  eliminate  the  condi- 
tions of  crisis  themselves.  Basically  what 
is  needed  is  a  better  functioning  world 
payments  mechanism. 

The  creation  of  such  a  mechanism  is 
a  fourfold  task  which  government  lead- 
ers eveiTwhere  shrink  from  beginning. 
It  involves,  first,  .som»e  adjustment  of  the 
20-year-oId  system  of  exciiange  rates 
set  up  at  Bretton  Woods:  second,  &n 
alleviation  of  the  burden  borne  by  the 
key  currency  countries,  which  is  at  the 
root  of  current  instability;  third,  a  re- 
evaluation  of  the  role  of  eold  In  the  sys- 
tem: and.  fourth,  a  strengthening  of  the 
In.sntutional  means  for  economic  co- 
operation in  the  free  world. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  these  are  simple 
matters  Nor  can  I  suggest  how  they 
should  be  resolved.  But  I  do  believe  that 
recognizing  them  as  fundamental  areas 
of  concern  is  essential  to  free  world  eco- 
normc  stability  and  progress.  With  few 
e.xceptiorLs,  international  monetary  talks 
have  been  carried  on  as  though  any  seri- 
ous discussion  of  these  subjects  would 
itself  triguer  a  financial  crisis. 

The  only  thing  we  can  be  reasonably 
sure  of  is  that  failure  to  grapple  with 
these  matters  now  will  create  conditions 
rfx;u!rmg  solutions  hastily  formulated  in 
the  face  of  monetary  collapse.  I.  my- 
self,   would    rather   not   wail   that    long. 


Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  who 
would  suffer  most  from  such  a  collapse 
would  aJlow  their  leaders  to  wait  any 
longer  if  they  understood  what  is  at 
stake. 

The  mantle  of  leadership  falls  largely 
on  the  United  States.  Regrettably,  this 
administration  has  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses abdicated  Its  leadership  role  in  Its 
search  for  expedient  solutions  to  the 
balance-of -payments  problem.  The  ad- 
ministration must  take  a  more  responsi- 
ble, broader  view  of  the  needs  of  the 
free  world  economic  community.  It  is 
time  that  it  began  to  press  with  greater 
imagination  and  vigor  for  fundamental 
reforms  which  alone  can  assure  the 
future  stability  and  prosperous  growth 
of  the  free  world  community.  The  job 
will  not  be  accomplished  easily  or 
quickly,  but  now  Is  the  time  to  begin. 

I  Include  an  article  from  the  Economist 
of  April  23,  1966,  in  the  Record  at  the 
point,  along  with  excerpts  from  a  report 
on  free  world  economic  cooperation 
which  Representative  Henry  S.  Reuss 
and  I  prepared  following  our  return 
from  talks  with  financial  leaders  in 
Western  Europe  last  fall : 

[Prom  the  EcouomUt.  Apr.  23,  1996] 
A  New  Plam  fob  Oolo 

(IT  South  Africa  were  really  so  unwise  as 
to  emt>argo  its  main  export  commodity,  the 
world  could  conceivably  be  pushed  nearer 
the  new  monetary  order  it  should  adopt  any- 
way. Here  Is  a  suggested  contingency  plan: 
to  meet  not  only  that  threat,  but  the  much 
bigger  conceivable  threat  that  rich  countries 
of  the  world  may  be  muddling  themselves 
into  a  major  international  financial  crisis.) 

When  the  responsible  men  of  power  lower 
their  sights  to  ground  level,  it  is  time  for  out- 
siders to  raise  theirs  to  the  sky.  Under  the 
timetable  proposed  by  the  Americans  last 
summer — and  agreed,  however  reluctantly, 
by  all  the  other  rich  countries — this  week's 
monetary  meeting  In  Washington  ought  to 
have  been  drawing  up  heads  of  agreement 
on  a,  specific  contingency  plan  for  adding  to 
international  reserves.  It  was  unhappily 
clear  even  before  the  meeting  started  that  It 
would  do  no  such  thing. 

Early  in  the  year,  the  Americans  had  set 
out  a  faearteningly  liberal  proposal.  This  was 
designed  to  maintsLln  the  growth  In  total 
world  liquidity  at  its  recent  average  of  $2  bil- 
lion a  year;  through  the  creation  of  a  new 
monetary  unit  or  new  automatic  drawing 
rights  on  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
to  the  extent  that  ordinary  reserve  increases 
through  new  gold  and  dollar  balances  fell 
short  of  the  $2  billion.  But  it  was  soon  clear 
that  this  sober  American  plan,  and  a  similar 
one  produced  by  the  staff  of  the  IMF.  were 
on  the  far  leftwlng  In  the  present  negotiat- 
ing forum  of  rich  countries  known  as  the 
Group  of  10.  In  this.  General  de  Gaulle  has 
again  intervened  to  Instruct  the  French  dele- 
gates to  play  the  hard  line.  The  Indications 
from  Washington  that  America's  payments 
deficit  Is  likely  to  widen  in  1966  are  seized 
on  with  glee. 

The  relevance  of  this  to  the  Paris  Club 
exercise  Is  dubious;  the  present  monetary 
study  is.  after  all,  designed  to  cover  the 
world's  needs  from  at  the  earliest  1968.  when 
America  will  presumably  no  longer  be  burn- 
ing up  dollars  in  Vietnam.  tTnfortunately. 
however,  these  indications  of  a  larger  Ameri- 
can deficit  have  given  a  heaven-sent  handle 
to  some  conservative  European  officials  who 
have  been  dubious  about  any  monetary  re- 
foniLs  from  the  start.  The  notion  of  con- 
tingency planning  Is  ItseU  now  being  opposed 
as  dangerously  inflationary  by  the  French 


and  the  Swiss,  The  Belgians,  too,  are  un- 
convinced of  the  need  to  do  anything  soon. 
Interestingly,  the  usually  more  restrictive 
Dutch  are  no  longer  counted  among  the  now 
all-French-speaking  hard  liners.  As  one 
Frenchman  explained  with  delightful  frank- 
ness, "the  Dutch  are  Indeed  on  the  conserva- 
tive side,  but  their  minds  are  far  too  clear 
to  go  along  with  our  position."  This  weelt's 
tussle  at  the  Washington  meeting  has  there- 
fore been  for  unexciting  stakes  Indeed:  to 
go  on  working  for  a  contingency  plan  at  all 
would  now  be  considered  a  victory  for  the 
military  positlvlsts. 

Moving  around  among  world  financial 
officials  today,  one  Is  struck  by  an  extraor- 
dinary difference  of  persp>ectlve  and  of  at- 
mosphere. Everything  depends  on  which 
side  of  what  Is  In  the  end  the  same  financial 
problem  the  particular  officials  or  commit- 
tees are  concerned  with.  The  overworked 
financial  officials  of  the  Group  of  10,  now 
well  Into  their  third  year  of  doubling  up 
their  domestic  responsibilities  with  the  task 
of  constructing  a  new  international  mone- 
tary system  in  their  spare  time,  mostly  see 
the  reemergence  of  the  American  deficit 
as  delaying  the  day  when  Increased  Interna- 
tional liquidity  will  be  needed.  Their  fi- 
nancial colleagues  In  the  committees  of  the 
United  Nations  Trade  and  Development 
Board,  which  is  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  the  poorer  countries,  see  it  as  precisely  the 
opposite.  These  conunittees  are  now  con- 
sidering the  scheme  for  some  form  of  com- 
pensation to  developing  countries  whose  de- 
velopment plans  have  been  disrupted 
through  an  unforeseeable  fall  In  their  export 
proceeds.  This  plan,  based  on  the  original 
British-Swedish  proposal,  has  been  care- 
fully reviewed  by  officials  of  the  World  Bank 
to  avoid  overgenerous  and  automatic  com- 
pensation. All  that  is  lacking  is  the  money: 
in  the  present  financial  atmosphere,  that 
money  is  not  going  to  be  forthcoming. 

An  increased  American  deficit  will  cer- 
tainly make  America  less  willing  to  extend  its 
foreign  aid.  It  may  also  lead  to  a  further 
stiffening  of  controls  on  America's  capital 
outflow.  This  will  bring  no  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  those  European  officlals^now  more 
often  German  than  French — who  are  still 
concerned  by  the  extent  of  America's  pene- 
tration of  their  domestic  Industry.  But  It 
will  certainly  add  to  the  tightness  of  Euro- 
pean money  markets;  and  it  will  make  it  still 
more  difficult  for  middle-range  countries 
such  as  Ireland,  or  the  World  Bank  itself,  to 
raise  money  on  the  international  capital 
market  at  all.  And  the  screw  may  be  given 
another  turn  from  the  British  side  before 
long.  If  Mr.  CaUaghan  sees  no  alternative  to 
controls  on  capital  outflows  to  the  rest  of  the 
sterling  area.  Pew  people  in  Europe  would 
be  surprised  by  such  controls;  fewer  still  by 
the  imposition  by  Britain  of  import  quotas 
before  the  summer  Is  out. 

Financial  officials  ought  surely  to  be  much 
more  worried  than  they  seem  to  be  by  these 
creeping  controls.  Within  official  circles,  one 
still  hears  talk  of  preserving  the  free  use  of 
the  pound  and  the  dollar  as  international 
currencies.  But  corporate  treasurers  are 
talking  a  different  language,  of  external  dol- 
lars, of  Investment  currency  premiums,  and 
of  effectively  frozen  American  balances.  In 
fact.  If  not  in  form,  the  West  Is  Imposing  on 
Itself  a  gigantic  unwritten  exchange  control, 
an  undoing  of  the  currency  convertibility 
which  was  once  such  a  source  of  pride. 
Scarcely  a  week  goes  by  without  some  ref- 
erence In  company  reports  to  the  difficulty 
or  Impossibility  of  transferring  funds,  not 
from  India  to  Peru,  but  out  of  America  or 
out  of  Britain. 

Theee  growing  restrictions  on  world  capital 
movements  and  on  world  trade,  and  the  still 
more  serious  financial  constraints  on  world 
aid.  are  essentially  a  sign  that,  after  8  year* 
of  oonUnuous  American  deficit  and  after  two 
decade*  of  recvirrent  sterling  crises,  the  world 
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15  Still  no  nearer  a  viable  system  of  Interna- 
tional payments  adjustment.  It  Is  becoming 
increasingly  clear  that  a  satisfactory  form 
of  adjustment  may  be  attained  only  with 
the  help  of  more  flexible  exchange  rates. 
This  Is  widely  recognized,  not  only  by  a  clear 
and  substantial  majority  of  academic  econo- 
niists;  but  also,  in  private  and  occasionally 
in  pu'bUc  too,  by  a  wide  spectrum  of  financial 
officials  and  central  bankers.  These  Include 
many  contlnentaa  officials  who  are  dUtlnctly 
cautious  about  expanding  International 
liquidity,  but  who  recognize  the  undesira- 
blllty  of  demanding  that  countries  adjust 
their  external  payments  by  unnecessary  un- 
employment or  unnecessary  Inflation. 

The  need  for  Increased  exchange  flexibility 
has  been  recognized  for  at  least  a  decade. 
The  great  trouble  In  Its  Implementation  Is 
that  the  countries  that  need  such  flexibility 
most,  the  United  States  and  Britain,  have  al- 
ways been  Inhibited  from  implementing  It 
Ijy  the  disturbance  It  would  cause  to  the  role 
of  sterling  and  the  dollar  as  reserve  curren- 
cies. In  America's  case  there  Is  the  addition- 
al complication  that  America's  commitment 
to  buy  and  sell  gold  at  $35  an  ounce  pro- 
vides the  one  link  between  all  world  curren- 
cies and  gold.  Any  convincing  reform  would 
therefore  probably  have  to  tackle  all  three 
hot  potatoes  at  once:  the  exchange  rates 
along  with  the  reserve  currencies  and  the 
gold  mechanism.  A  reform  of  this  scale  Is 
far  beyond  the  range  of  present  official  dis- 
cussions. Yet  It  would  be  foolish  to  regard 
It  as  totally  academic.  While  the  strains  on 
world  currencies  remain  unresolved,  the  dan- 
ger of  a  break  in  the  whole  system,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  gold  price,  can  never  be  ruled 
out.  So  here,  In  briefest  outline.  Is  our  own 
suggestion  for  a  contingency  plan. 

1.  Exchange  rates  should  be  made  more 
flexible,  but  on  a  smooth  continuing  basis. 
Par  better  than  a  simple  widening  of  official 
margins  round  existing  parities — which  could 
produce  movements  in  unwanted  directions 
under  the  Influence  of  large  speculative 
movements — would  be  adoption  of  the  slid- 
ing parity.  This  would  allow  very  small 
changes,  of  at  most  say  2  percent  a  year  or 
one-sixth  of  1  percent  a  month  or  one 
twenty-sixth  of  1  percent  a  week.  Anticipa- 
tions of  these  movements  could  then  be  off- 
set by  changes  in  Interest  rates  of  the  same 
magnitude;  even  if  everybody  thought  that, 
under  this  system,  sterling  would  be  likely 
to  be  devalued  by  a  fuU  2  percent  as  against 
most  European  countries  In  the  year  ahead, 
there  would  still  be  no  Incentive  to  move 
funds  from  London  to  Zurich  If  annual  in- 
terest rates  In  London  were  kept  2  percent 
higher  than  those  In  Zurich.  Countries 
might  then  give  very  substantial  commit- 
ments to  avoid  larger  changes  In  parities  al- 
together. The  result  would  be  to  combine  a 
large  degree  of  certainty  over  exchange  rates 
with  significant  scope  for  long-term  move- 
ment— 10  percent  over  8  years. 

2.  The  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  re- 
serve currency  problem  under  this  system 
would  then  be  for  America  and  Britain  to 
hive  off  their  reserve  currency  function  into 
the  IMP,  along  with  a  partial  transfer  of 
America's  gold  conversion  commitment. 
America  and  Britain  should  offer,  and  the 
IMP  should  agree  to  allow,  official  holders  of 
dollars  and  sterling  to  transfer  their  bal- 
ances Into  deposits  at  the  IMF — call  them 
Keynes'  Bancor.  Such  transfers  would  not 
be  compulsory,  qua  Trlffln.  but  entirely  vol- 
untary. Bancor  balances  would  be  guar- 
anteed in  their  future  value.  In  the  special 
form  described  in  4  below. 

3.  When,  say,  Australia  transferred  ster- 
ling balances  Into  the  IMP  In  this  way.  Its 
Mcrulng  IMF  deposits  would  give  It  a  right 
to  demand  other  currencies  from  the  Fund; 
»iid  this  would  create  Uquldlty  problems 
lor  the  IMP  itself.  UlUmately.  these  should 
be  largely  bypassed  by  the  use  of  the  Bancor 
Itself   for    International    setUements.    But, 


in  the  Interim,  the  IMP  could  reasonably 
ask  America  and  Britain  to  start  the  ball 
rolling  by  establishing  Bancor  deposits  of 
their  own  by  buying  these  deposits  for  gold. 
Both  countries  could  be  asked  to  sell  suf- 
ficient gold  to  the  IMP  to  bring  the  ratio  of 
gold  In  their  total  reserves  down  to  the 
average  gold  ratio  prevailing  In  the  Group 
of  10  as  a  whole — a  proposal  that  has  been 
made  officially  in  the  past.  This  would  In- 
volve a  swap  of  around  $4  billion  of  AmerlcsLn 
gold;  Britain's  gold  ratio,  In  its  present 
largely  borrowed  reserves,  is  already  down  to 
the  Group  of  lO's  average.  These  gold  trans- 
fers would  be  a  reasonable  quid  pro  quo  from 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  In  exchange,  the  IMF. 
and  the  creditor  countries  underlying  It, 
would  agree  to  hold  the  "old"  dollar  and 
sterling  balances  converted  Into  the  Fund 
in  an  open  ended  way.  That  Is.  there  would 
be  no  fixed  and  rigid  schedule  of  repayment. 
Instead,  America  and  Britain  would  agree 
to  pay  them  off  gradually  with  part  of  their 
future  payments  surpluses. 

4.  The  IMF  could  then  take  over  America's 
present  function  to  buy  gold  at  935  an 
ounce — and  It  could  sell  to  the  extent  that 
the  buyer  had  already  deposited  gold  with 
it.  But  the  clue  to  the  whole  operation 
would  be  that  the  price  of  gold  would  be 
fixed  at  its  future  dollar  value,  while  the 
value  of  Bancor  deposits  would  be  secured 
at  their  present  dollar  value.  In  this  way, 
America  could  depreciate  the  dollar  through 
the  use  of  the  sliding  parity  by  a  maximum  of 
2  percent  a  year.  It  and  any  other  coxuitry 
that  reduced  the  value  of  its  currency  In  re- 
lation to  Bancor  (i.e.,  the  dollar  at  its  present 
parity)  would  have  an  obligation  to  pay  In 
additional  home  currency  to  the  IMF  to 
make  good  the  deficiency.  (In  the  case  of 
an  up  valuation,  the  country  would  be  en- 
titled to  reclaim  Its  own  currency  from  the 
IMP  to  make  good  the  higher  Bancor  value 
of  Its  cxirrency.)  If  and  when  there  was  a 
marginal  dollar  devaluation  of  this  kind, 
central  banks  that  still  held  reserves  In 
dollars  would  suffer  an  equivalent  deprecia- 
tion of  their  value.  In  relation  to  nonde- 
valued  currencies. 

But  the  distinctive  feature  of  this  plan  Is 
that  they  would  also  suffer  a  corresponding 
depreciation  of  their  own  gold  holdings, 
since  the  IMF  would  down-value  the  buy- 
ing price  of  gold  in  terms  of  Bancor  in  the 
same  ratio  as  it  down-valued  Its  buying  price 
of  dollars  in  terms  of  Bancor.  The  way  to 
maintain  the  value  of  one's  reserves  in  rela- 
tion to  Bancor.  and  to  any  currencies  that 
had  not  depreciated  along  with  the  dollar, 
would  be  to  get  Into  Bancor  In  the  first  place. 
This  would  provide  a  positive  incentive  to  all 
countries  to  hold  Bancor;  which  would  re- 
move at  one  stroke  the  present  speculative 
Incentive  to  hold  gold,  without  at  the  same 
time  unreallstically  depriving  gold  of  all 
monetary  value.  Bookkeeping  adjustments 
to  offset  the  reduced  value  of  gold  in  IMF 
assets  could  be  arranged  with  a  little  In- 
genuity. 

5.  Aside  from,  and  In  addition  to.  such 
occasional  adjustments  prompted  by  mar- 
ginal changes  in  Bancor  parities,  the  IMF 
could  adjust  Bancor  deposits  in  relation  to 
current  liquidity  needs,  as  envisaged  in  the 
present  plans  of  its  own  staff,  and  of  the 
American  Government. 

6.  Two  steps  could  be  taken  to  minimize 
fears  about  an  undue  transfer  of  powers  and 
control  to  an  international  organization. 
First  the  gold  transferred  to  the  IMF  could 
be  kept  physically  In  the  vaults  of  the  central 
bank  concerned;  the  central  bank  could  even 
record  this  in  its  annual  report  to  reassure 
nervous  citizens.  This  would  provide  some 
reinsurance  for  the  undoing  of  the  whole 
arrangement  In  the  case  of  war  or  some  other 
unforeseeable  contingency.  The  initial  gold 
deposits  would  always  be  covered  fully  by 
IMF  gold  holdings;  and  these  deposits — but 
not  newly  created  "credit"  deposits — could 


alwajrs  be  reconvertlble  Into  gold,  on  the 
original  terms.  Secondly,  management  con- 
trol oould  be  delegated  to  a  "goyemors*  com- 
mittee," as  suggested  by  Mr.  Roljert  Roosa 
last  year  for  the  management  of  his  proposed 
scheme;  this  would  put  effective  control  Into 
the  hands  of  a  small  group  of  countries 
representing  the  main  financial   powers. 

Standing  back  from  Immediate  technical 
and  diplomatic  preoccupations,  three  major 
reforms  are  needed  In  the  world  payments 
structure:  a  little  controlled  flexibility  In  ex- 
change rates;  some  unburdensome  unwind- 
ing of  the  reserve  currency  role  of  the  dollar 
and  the  pound;  and  some  transfer  of  the 
gold-currency  link  from  the  shoulders  of 
America  alone  onto  a  more  International 
basis.  Nobody  who  proffers  any  world  cur- 
rency plan  at  this  moment,  least  of  all  one 
as  apparently  unorthodox  as  this  one.  can 
expect  to  see  it  adopted  by  this  autumn's 
conference  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  This  is  a  contingency  plan  for  one  of 
two  future  occasions — when  the  financial 
powers  have  a  change  of  heart,  which  one 
can  almost  rule  out;  or  when  the  financial 
powers  face  a  major  crisis,  which  one  can 
never  rule  out. 

One  of  the  few  monetary  Issues  that  unites 
not  only  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  the  Germans, 
the  Dutch,  and  the  Italians  as  well,  is  their 
determination  to  avoid  being  forced  by  pri- 
vate and  official  leverage  Into  an  Increased 
price  of  gold.  A  firm  gold  policy,  backed  by 
vrilUngness  to  adopt  an  International  scheme 
of  this  kind,  could  be  carried  by  the  unity  of 
the  Federal  Reserve,  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  the  German  Bundesbank,  with  most 
other  leading  central  banks  In  natural  alli- 
ance. In  one  possible  last  resort — namely 
when  a  threatening  financial  crisis  has  driven 
most  countries  to  see  the  need  for  a  large- 
scale  reform,  but  Prance  alone  was  obdu- 
rate— a  plan  of  this  sort  could  help  force 
France's  hand.  Significantly,  despite  all  the 
shouting  and  golden  genuflections  from  Parts 
the  Bank  of  France  has  throughout  resisted 
suggestions  that  the  franc  Itself  should  be 
convertible  Into  gold — I.e.,  that  the  Bank  of 
Prance  buy  and  sell  gold  at  a  fixed  price. 
France  has  a  long  position  In  gold,  which  It 
can  put  to  advantage  only  through  the  folly 
or  the  Inaction  of  its  partners.  The  price  of 
gold  is  and  can  be  fixed  at  a  stroke  of  a  pen. 
in  Washington.  In  London,  and  In  Frankfurt. 
The  use,  or  even  the  threatened  use.  of  that 
prige-flxing  power  could  quickly  turn  the 
tables  in  the  politics  of  world  money. 

Excerpts  Prom  Off  Dead  Cxnteb:  Some  Pro- 
posals To  Strengthen  Free  World  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation 
(By  Representative  Henht  S.  Rettss  and  Rep- 
resentative Robert  P.  Ellsworth  ) 
I.  introduction 
The  passage  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  In 
1962  represented  a  bold  American  Initiative 
looking  toward  a  new  era  of  expanding  trade 
and  economic  coheslveness  among  the  na- 
tions  of   the   free   world.     Today    the   exu- 
berant hope  for  building  a  grand  design  of 
unity  has  been  chilled  by  a  gradual  resvir- 
gence   of   economic   and   political   national- 
ism.   The  free  world  community  now  stands 
at  a  crossroads.     It  may  move  forward  to  a 
more  open  International  economy — ^wlth  all 
free   nations   enjoying   the   fruits   of   closer 
economic  ties — or  It  could  move  backward 
to  a  world  marked  by  narrow  and  destructive 
economic  nationalism. 

We  are  already  witnessing  what  could  b« 
the  first  signs  of  economic  disintegration  In 
the  free  world; 

1.  The  successful  conclusion  of  the  Ken- 
nedy round  of  trade  negotiations  Is  threat- 
ened by  the  deadlock  In  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  arising  from  a  dispute 
over  the  fundamental  nature  of  that  orga- 
nization. 
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2  The  outlook  for  early  and  adequate 
refomi  of  the  International  m.;  netary  system 
!s  uncertain  because  ot  differing  vlewB  of  the 
problem  and  oDJectives  among  the  key  Qnan- 
clal    powers. 

3  A  growing  underbrush  of  restrlctioiu 
and  controls  on  International  payments — 
largely  reflecting  the  lack  of  a  well-function- 
ing balance  of  payments  adjustment  mech- 
anism- Is  leading  to  the  economic  frag- 
mentation of  the  free  world 

4  An  Inadequate  level  of  deveiopraent  aid 
threatens  Intenslfled  political  Instability  and 
a  continuation  of  unacceptably  icw  rates  ol 
economic  growth  In  the  developing  lands. 

5  Weaknesses  in  the  Institutional  struc- 
ture for  economic  cooperation  among  the 
ntitlous  of  the  free  world  po&ea  a  serious  ob- 
stacle to  the  development  of  closer  eoonomlc 
integration. 

A  failure  on  the  i>art  of  American  and 
Bi;ropean  leaderstup  to  oome  to  gr.ps  with 
these  problems  would  do  more  than  under- 
nune  the  ectnomic  strength  of  the  free 
world.  It  would  also  weaken  the  military 
and  diplomatic  i>oeture  of  the  Western  Alli- 
ance and  the  ability  of  the  West  to  offer  posi- 
tive leiidershlp  by  example  and  adequate 
mat<?rlal  aa-sistance  to  the  '.ess-developed 
countries  of  the  world. 

With  these  problems  In  mind,  we  traveled 
through  Western  Europe  between  October 
31.  18fi5,  and  November  12,  1965,  for  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  E^cchange  and 
Payments  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
We  spoke  with  ofBclals  of  the  EJuropean 
Eoonomlc  Community,  the  Organization  for 
Ec<.)nomlc  Cooperation  and  Development,  na- 
tional governments.  American  ofllclals 
abniad,  and  private  bankers,  businessmen, 
and  Journalists.  Altogether  we  talked  with 
over  60  individuals  during  our  trip.  Our 
purpoee  w.ia  to  sound  out  their  views  on 
these  problems  and  to  explore  possible  new 
initiatives  that  the  United  States  might  take 
to  check  the  drift  toward  disintegration  of 
the  Atlantic  Community.  This  report  repre- 
ser.ta  a  synthesis  of  our  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. 

•  •  •  •  • 

C      THE     NEED     r<TR     .V     WKLX- n--<lCTlONrN0     BAL- 
ANCE-Or-PATMDNTS  ADJUSTMENT  MXCHANISIC 

Findings 

While  much  attention  haa  been  focused  on 
the  Adequacy  of  International  liquidity  and 
Its  future  growth,  the  functioning  of  the 
balance-of-puyments  adjustment  mechanUm 
hdfl  received  considerably  less  attention  than 
Its  lmp<3rtance  merits  In  a  world  of  con- 
vertible curren:';es  rlxed  ex~i\anep  rates,  and 
expanding  International  trade  and  paymenta, 
improved  means  of  adjusting  Internal  econ- 
omies to  one  another  must  be  found  The 
alternative  might  well  be  chronic  deflclta, 
a  shortage  of  liquidity  to  finance  them,  es- 
c^iiallr.g  iXji:trol8  on  trade  and  payments,  and 
growing  Instability  leading  to  a  breakdown 
of  the  system 

Ah  adequate  and  growing  supply  of  inter- 
national liquidity  Is  needed  to  permit  grad- 
ual balance-of-payments  adjustment,  but 
liquidity  cannot  substitute  for  adjustment. 
The  balance-of-payments  adjustment  proc- 
ess must  be  strengthened  by  finding  means 
of  minimizing  the  conflict  that  sometimes 
exists  between  the  attainment  of  national 
economic  goals  and  the  requirements  of 
reasonable  external  balance. 

The  key  to  eliminating  persistent  Imbal- 
ances without  violating  important  national 
objectives  Is  cloee  and  continuing  coordina- 
tion of  domestic  policies  to  keep  price  levels 
m  harmony  and  national  Income  at  the  full 
employment  level.  Nations  should  set  their 
own  economic  policies  but  according  tc 
guidelines  which  they  have  all  agreed  are 
appropriate  and  with  provisions  for  full 
review  and  confrontation.  The  result  would 
be  "parallel  but  national  policymaking," 
which  recognizes  that  sovereign  states  In  an 


Integrated  International  economy  are  un- 
able to  pursue  effectively  national  economic 
objectives  except  through  concerted  action. 

The  possibilities  for  coordination  of  na- 
tional economic  policies  are  now  I- sing  tested 
within  the  Common  Market.  The  degree  of 
economic  integration  already  achieved  with- 
in the  Conunon  Itlarket  has  made  the  ad- 
justment of  policies  more  necessary  as  well 
as  easier  to  achieve  than  In  the  larger  At- 
lantic Community.  The  nations  of  the  BSiro- 
pean  Economic  Community  have  come  to 
realize  that  with  growing  Interdependence 
they  must  move  together  on  economic  policy. 
Largely  as  a  result  of  growing  trade.  In- 
flationary and  deflationary  impulses  are 
passed  more  freely  from  cotintry  to  country 
within  the  Common  Market  than  between 
the  other  members  of  the  OECD.  Although 
the  Conunon  Market  still  has  a  long  way 
to  g^  In  coordinating  economic  policies,  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  In  de- 
veloping within  the  Individual  countries 
the  same  policy  Instruments  and  a  common 
understanding  of  how  to  use  them.  As  an 
example,  the  Monetary  Committee  of  the 
EEC  has  prepared  a  systematic  description 
of  the  Instruments  of  monetary  policy  In  the 
member  states,  of  the  ways  In  which  they 
are  applied  and  of  their  efficacy.  On  the 
whole,  the  Instruments  of  monetary  policy 
app>ear  to  be  more  compsLrable  now  than  In 
the  early  days  of  the  Common  Market. 

In  a  decision  dated  April  15,  1965.  the 
Cotmcll  of  Ministers  of  the  EEC  provided  a 
striking  example  of  trying  to  bring  budgetary 
pollclee  under  one  formula  although  In  a 
decentralized  fashion.  In  Its  decision,  the 
CotmcU  called  on  the  member  states  to  give 
stability  of  prices  and  costs  priority  over  all 
other  economic  policy  objectives. 

The  recommendation  specified  the  means 
to  be  employed  and.  In  psirtlcular,  said  that 
the  expansion  of  public  expenditures  should 
not  exceed  5  percent  a  year,  Por  the  first 
time,  a  decision  was  made  establishing  a 
scale  of  priorities  and  ground  rules  backed 
up  by  specific  figures.  This  decision  has 
had  a  major  Impact  on  domestic  policymak- 
ing within  the  Individual  countries. 

Within  the  larger  Atlantic  Commiinlty, 
the  real  problem  is  how  to  bring  the  stirplus 
countries  into  discussions  of  the  adjustment 
problem.  While  a  common  understanding  of 
responsibilities  and  objectives  Is  alrefidy 
emerging  In  the  EEC,  It  has  hardly  begun  to 
appear  In  the  OBCt>.  However,  there  are 
some  hopeful  signs.  The  industrial  nations 
are  beginning  to  recognize  their  common 
reepKinsibility  for  analysis  of  the  adjustment 
process  under  conditions  of  convertlbllty. 
The  Group  of  Ten,  for  example,  has  assigned 
the  task  of  studying  the  adjustment  process 
to  Working  Party  Three  of  the  OECD,  which 
win  report  next  spring.  Hopefully,  the  report 
wlU  point  out  the  poeelblUtles  for  defining 
the  measures  and  responsibilities  that  both 
deficit  and  siuplus  countries  should  be  ex- 
pected to  undertake  in  sup>port  of  a  smoothly 
functioning  system.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Oroup  of  Ten  has  also  established  what  has 
been  termed  "multilateral  surveillance"  over 
the  ways  by  which  deficits  are  financed  and 
surpluses  are  used.  International  surveil- 
lance of  domestic  eoonomlc  performance  Is 
here  to  stay  but  needs  to  be  formalized 
further. 

Recommendations 

1.  The  United  States  should  press  within 
the  OBOD  for  the  establishment  of  appro- 
priate codes  of  good  behavior  by  deficit  and 
surplus  countries  to  speed  the  adjustment 
process  and  the  development  of  closer  ooor- 
dinatlon  of  domestic  economic  policies  among 
the  major  IndustrlaliBed  nations. 

A  better  functioning  balance-of-payments 
adjustment  mechanism  would  help  nations 
avoid  the  conflict  that  now  often  arises  be- 
tween the  objectives  of  Internal  growth  and 
external  equilibrium.  Balance-of-payments 
problems  should  not  pose  an  obstacle  to  the 


achievement  of  domestic  goals  of  full  sm- 
ployment,  rapid  econc»nlc  growth,  and  price 
stability.  Not  should  balance-of-payments 
considerations  interfere  with  overriding  for- 
eign policy  objectives,  including  aid  and  de- 
fense commitments. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  these  domestic 
goals  are  paramount,  they  are  not  absolute. 
When  required,  policy  should  be  able  to  shift 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  external  bal- 
ance. In  many  cases,  these  shifts  In  policy 
win  serve  the  ends  of  both  domestic  and  ex- 
ternal policy.  In  other  cases,  the  require- 
ments for  external  balance  will  conflict  with 
domestic  goals.  In  these  cases,  however,  the 
effect  on  domestic  goals  can  be  minimized 
If  Ilqvtidlty  Is  adequate  to  permit  gradual 
restoration  of  balance-of-pajrments  equilib- 
rium and  If  all  countries,  deficit  and  surplus 
aUke,  are  pursuing  coordinated  policies  for 
the  restoration  of  equilibrium  in  the  system. 

The  development  of  "regularized  criteria  to 
speed  adjustment"  will  not  only  permit  ad- 
justment with  a  minimum  of  damage  to  do- 
mestic objectives,  but  it  will  also  help  avoid 
controls  and  restrictions  that  narrow  the 
freedom  to  trade,  travel,  and  invest.  Con- 
trols axul  restrictions  Impair  Individual  free- 
dom and  efficiency  In  the  use  of  resources, 
and  their  avoidance  also  should  be  considered 
an  Important   goal  of  national  policy. 

a.  The  most  urgent  adjustment  need  is  for 
guidelines  establishing  the  appropriate  mix 
of  domestic  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  for 
both  surplus  and  deficit  countries  under 
varying  economic  circumstances. 

The  development  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
guidelines  would  provide  more  explicit  un- 
derstanding of  the  "rules  of  the  game"  re- 
garding the  adjustment  obligations  of  sur- 
plus and  deficit  countries.  In  the  past,  ac- 
tions taken  within  European  surplus  coun- 
tries In  the  face  of  domestic  Inflation  often 
have  Involved  Increases  In  Interest  rates. 
This  has  widened  the  gap  in  rates  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe  and  led  to  in- 
creased capital  outflows  from  the  United 
States.  Instead  of  raising  rates,  the  Euro- 
peans should  have  held  them  firm  or  even 
lowered  them  while  American  rates  drifted 
upward  In  resjwnse  to  strong  economic  ex- 
pansion. Domestic  inflation  in  Europe  should 
then  have  been  dampened  down  by  the  use 
of  a  more  restrictive  fiscal  policy. 

By  adopting  flexible  fiscal  policies  coun- 
tries should  be  able  to  correct  external  Un- 
balances without  reducing  domestic  output 
or  Inflating  the  price  level.  Ideally,  Interest 
rates  should  be  partially  responsive  to  a 
country's  external  position.  The  domestic 
effects  of  rates  determined  In  this  light 
should  be  offset  by  changes  In  fiscal  policy. 

It  Is  obvious  that  difficulties  stand  in  the 
way  of  such  an  approach.  One  Is  simply  the 
political  distaste  for  raising  taxes.  Another 
U  the  Institutional  Inflexibility  that  makes 
rapid  changes  In  fiscal  policy  difficult  to  ac- 
complish. All  countries  should  be  encour- 
aged to  make  changes  In  Internal  Institutions 
which  would  facilitate  the  use  of  more  flex- 
ible fiscal  policies. 

Considerably  more  analytical  discussion 
also  is  needed  on  the  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional repercussions  of  changes  In  monetary 
policy.  To  date  the  dialog  has  been  super- 
ficial and  dogmatic.  The  Europeans  re- 
peatedly have  Insisted  that  U.S.  rates  should 
rise  and  the  United  States — with  equal  in- 
sistence— has  maintained  that  rates  could 
not  rise  without  choking  off  the  move  toward 
full  employment.  It  may  very  well  be  true, 
as  the  Europeans  claim,  that  higher  rates  In 
the  United  States  would  not  dampen  invest- 
ment. What  the  Europeans  usuaUy  do  not 
take  into  account  Is  the  effect  of  higher  rates 
on  small  business,  homebuildlng,  local  school 
construction,  and  other  actlvltlea  that  are 
Interest  sensitive.  European  goverrunents 
often  provide  interest  rate  subsidies  for  these 
acUvltles,  which  shelter  them  from  the  de- 
pressing   effects    of    general    rate   Increases, 
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Generally  the  United  States  does  not  provide 
direct  subsidies.  If  monetary  policy  Is  going 
to  be  more  and  more  determined  In  the  light 
of  ovir  external  position,  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  should  provide  such  sub- 
sidies deserves  careful  consideration. 

3.  The  United  States  should  press  for  prog- 
ress in  other  areas  where  the  coordination 
of  domestic  economic  policies  to  promote 
external  adjustment  would  prove  feasible. 

Areas  where  appropriate  codes  of  national 
behavior  could  be  developed  Include: 

(a)  Principles  and  pirlorttles  governing  the 
appropriate  use  of  restrictions  on  capital 
movements  for  balance-of-payments  reasons 
should  be  formulated.  While  undesirable 
in  principle,  controls  on  capital  movements 
may  be  necessary  until  countries  make  fur- 
ther progress  toward  International  coopera- 
tion to  promote  adjustment.  In  the  absence 
of  a  smoothly  functioning  adjustment  mech- 
anism, controls  on  capital  are  to  be  preferred 
to  controls  on  current  account.  Some  prog- 
ress has  been  made  In  this  area  by  the  code 
of  liberalization  of  capital  movements  ne- 
gotiated by  the  OECD.  However,  all  cotin- 
trtes  must  work  to  avoid  the  growth  of  an 
underbrush  of  capital  controls  that  work  to 
the  detriment  of  other  nations.  Standards 
should  be  developed,  for  example,  to  assure 
that  when  controls  are  necessary  they  leave 
scope  for  market  forces  or  restrict  short- 
term  funds  In  search  of  higher  Interest 
rather  than  funds  used  to  finance  trade  or 
direct  Investment  abroad. 

(b)  The  use  of  an  Income  policy,  prin- 
cipally by  deficit  countries,  to  maintain  non- 
Inflationary  wage  and  price  behavior  should 
be  explored. 

(c)  The  greater  use  of  commercial  policy 
(lowering  trade  barriers  In  surplus  countries, 
for  example)  as  g.  means  of  correcting  def- 
icits should  be  open  to  discussion.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  GATT  rules  Inhibit  the  use 
of  this  weap)on  should  be  considered. 

(d)  Guidelines  should  be  developed  on  the 
appropriate  use  of  domestic  policies  to  stim- 
ulate exports  and  Import-competing  Indus- 
tries. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I.  STRENGTHENING  THl  WHtX   WORLD'S    INSTrXTJ- 
TIONAL  MEANS  FOB  ECONOICIC  COOPERATION 

Findings 

While  the  free  world  has  moved  a  long 
way  from  the  "beggar  thy  neighbor"  policies 
of  the  1930's,  the  destructive  forces  of  eco- 
nomic nationalism  are  by  no  means  dead. 
Even  during  the  highly  prosperous  period 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  nations  have 
not  Infrequently  adopted  policies  which  have 
inflicted  hardship  on  other  countries.  What 
could  we  expect  to  happen  should  the  free 
world  again  slip  Into  depression?  Experience 
would  indicate  that  the  fragile  tradition  of 
cooperation  Just  beginning  to  emerge  would 
crack  as  nations  tried  to  {votect  their  own 
interests. 

A  tradition  of  economic  cooperation  In  the 
common  Interest  of  the  entire  free  world 
can  be  built  only  over  a  number  of  years. 
The  Ideal  period  to  develop  this  tradition  Is 
(luring  prosperity  and  economic  well-being. 
Regretfully,  the  free  world  Is  missing  the 
opportunity  that  exists  today  to  forge  the 
institutions  and  procedures  which  alone  offer 
hope  of  averting  a  repetition  of  the  dis- 
astrous experience  of  the  thirties. 

The  success  of  the  Organization  for  Euro- 
pean Economic  Cooperation  (OEEC)  In  as- 
•istlng  the  recovery  of  war-torn  Etirope  was 
*n  impressive  demonstration  of  the  benefits 
of  coordinated  economic  policies.  With  the 
tasks  of  recovery  completed,  quantitative  re- 
strictions largely  removed,  and  a  high  degree 
«  convertibility  of  currencies  reetored,  the 
™aUenges  to  economy  policy  changed.  It 
became  Increasingly  evident  In  the  late  1950's 
tbat  the  economic  policies  of  any  one  country 
OAd  an  unavoidable  Impact  on  the  economies 
«  other  countries  and  that  new  machinery 


was  required  to  deal  with  this  grovidng  Inter- 
dep>endence. 

To  meet  this  need  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  was 
created  on  September  30,  1961.  as  the  succes- 
sor to  the  OEEC.  The  members  of  the  OECD 
now  Include  the  United  States.  Canada.  Ja- 
pan. France,  Germany,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, Luiembourg,  Italy,  Britain.  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  Portugal,  Austria,  Switzer- 
land, Ireland,  Iceland,  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
Spain.  Yugoslavia  and  Finland  participate 
as  observers.  If  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
were  added,  the  OECD  would  generally  com- 
prise all  the  advanced  countries  of  the  free 
world. 

The  aUns  of  the  new  Organization  were  to 
achieve  a  high  level  at  sustainable  economic 
growth  and  employment  In  member  cotin- 
trtes  while  maintaining  financial  stability, 
contribute  to  economic  expansion  in  the 
developing  countries,  and  help  expand  world 
trade  on  a  multilateral,  nondiscriminatory 
basis.  The  breadth  of  the  OECD's  Interests 
thus  Include  national  economic  policy,  for- 
eign aid,  trade  and  payments  problems,  sci- 
entific affairs,  progress  and  expansion 
of  Industry  and  energy  sources,  manpower 
and  social  affairs,  and  agriculture. 

The  broad  membership  of  the  OECD,  the 
wide  scope  of  Its  activities,  and  Its  continu- 
ing character  make  It  the  logical  organization 
In  which  to  develop  the  tradition  of  cloee 
coordination  of  economic  policies  which  will 
be  required  If  the  free  world  is  to  realize  Its 
full  potential.  This  promise  has  yet  to  be 
fulfilled. 

The  OECD  today  lacks  the  prestige,  Inde- 
pendence, and  power  to  initiate  policies  and 
common  solutions  to  cope  with  the  free 
world's  problems  of  trade,  aid,  payments,  and 
economic  growth.  An  organisation  of  na- 
tional governments  operating  under  the 
unanimity  rule.  It  lacks  a  genuine  executive 
agency,  such  as  the  Commission  of  the  EEC, 
as  well  as  a  legislative  or  consuliatlve 
assembly.  The  Council  of  the  OECD,  the 
decisionmaking  body  of  the  Organization, 
has  only  Infrequent  meetings  on  the  minis- 
terial level. 

The  studies  made  by  Organization  and  Its 
annual  review  of  national  economic  policies 
and  prospects  have  had  a  useful  influence  In 
developing  the  habits  of  economic  coopera- 
tion and  consultation.  But,  much  more 
needs  to  be  done  If  the  OCED  Is  to  fill  Its 
proper  role  as  Initiator  of  common  policies 
for  a  stronger  and  more  secure  free  world 
community. 

Recommendations 

1.  The  OECD  should  establish  an  executive 
commission  Independent  of  national  gov- 
ernments and  having  the  power  to  Initiate 
proposals,  make  recommendations,  and  Is- 
sue reports  to  the  Organization  as  a  whole. 

A  high-level  commission  with  the  power 
and  duty  to  make  proposals  for  the  Orga- 
nization as  a  whole,  as  opposed  to  proposals 
from  national  governments,  has  worked  well 
for  the  three  European  communities.  We 
believe  a  similar  device  should  l>e  swlopted  by 
the  OECD,  though  with  the  Six's  suprana- 
tional characteristics. 

The  recommendations  of  a  distinguished 
commission  of,  perhaps,  flve  "wice  men" 
would  strengthen  the  ability  of  the  Orga- 
nization to  make  decisions  In  the  common  in- 
terest. The  commission,  which  would  be 
selected  by  the  Council  for  long  terms  and 
from  nationals  of  the  member  states,  would 
serve  as  an  Important  fpur  to  needed  action. 
Its  proposals  and  recommendations  would 
strengthen  the  Council  in  taking  action 
which  goes  beyond  the  diluted  solutions  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Organization's  most  In- 
transigent member.  Such  a  commission 
could  be  readily  created  by  joint  agreement 
among  the  OECD  members,  and  we  lu-ge  this 
action  upon  them. 


2.  The  OECD  should  establish  a  parliamen- 
tary assembly  composed  of  legislators  drawn 
from  and  selected  by  the  national  legisla- 
tive bodies. 

Sentiment  for  establishing  an  OECD  par- 
liamentary assembly  has  been  widespread  In 
Europe  for  some  time.  The  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  OECD.  Thorkil  Krtstensen,  en- 
dorsed such  a  plan  over  3  years  ago.  How- 
ever, the  American  attitude  has  not  been  as 
receptive,  largely  because  of  concern  over 
the  proliferation  of  International  parliamen- 
tary bodies. 

While  this  objection  has  some  merit,  we 
feel  that  it  could  be  overcome.  The  most 
practical  solution  would  be  to  link  the  Con- 
sultative Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe 
to  the  OECD  and  then  tie  In  the  OSCD 
members  not  now  represented.  This  would 
permit  the  elimination  of  the  Consultative 
Assembly  as  now  constituted  and  at  least  two 
other  existing  interp>arllamentary  bodies. 
The  Consultative  Assembly  itself  has  made 
this  recommendation  three  times  in  the  past 
5  years. 

Such  an  Assembly  wotild  be  empowered  to 
debate  everything  within  the  competence  of 
the  OEX^D,  It  could  make  recommendations 
to  the  Council  and  the  Commission  and  Issue 
studies  and  reports  of  Its  own.  The  chief 
value  would  be  educational.  By  Introducing 
public  debate  Into  the  OECD's  deliberations, 
the  Assembly  would  help  to  educate  the  pub- 
lic of  the  member  countries  In  the  purposes 
and  actions  of  the  OECD.  Tlie  members 
would  also  have  a  iiseful  Influence  on  the 
members  of  their  own  national  legislative 
bodies  by  encouraging  them  to  regard  inter- 
national problems  in  terms  of  their  effects 
on  all  member  countries. 

These  advantages  would  be  partlctilarly 
great  fcH-  the  United  States,  The  representa- 
tives of  other  governments  who  participate  in 
OECD  meetings  are  almost  all  members  of 
their  legislatures.  Our  delegates  are  not. 
However,  programs  which  the  OECD  may 
develop  are  likely  to  require  approval  by  the 
Congress,      y^ 

3.  The  COTTficll  of  the  OECD  should  be 
elevated  to  ministerial  rank. 

Although  the  Council  of  the  OECD  occa- 
sionally meets  at  ministerial  level,  most  meet- 
ings are  at  the  level  of  permanent  repre- 
sentatives. Since  the  Council  is  the  supreme 
decision-making  body  of  the  organization,  It 
would  carry  more  weight  with  the  national 
governments  If  it  were  composed  of  national 
representatives  of  the  highest  rank.  WhUe 
the  unanimity  rule  would  still  exist,  the 
elevation  of  the  Council  would  amount  to  a 
tacit  agreement  by  the  member  states  they 
would  coordinate  their  foreign  economic 
policies  primarily  through  the  OECD,  In  the 
Interests  of  coordinating  national  economic 
policies  in  the  common  good,  we  believe  such 
a  development  would  represent  a  major  step 
forward  in  Invigorating  the  OECD. 


SET  THE  TIRE  SAPETTY  RECORD 
STRAIGHT 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brrrs]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
issues  within  the  current  controversy 
over  automobile  safety  is  based  on  the 
allegation  that  tire  failure  accounted  for 
10  percent  of  all  highway  fatalities  in 
1964.  This  figure  is  attributed  to  a  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  report.  Statistic 
dramatists  have  translated  this  supposed 
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fact  into  4,000  highway  deaths  In  1964 
caused  by  faulty  tires.  Other  spectacu- 
lar conclusions  may  have  been  drawn  to 
paint  a  dim  portrait  of  carelese  tire- 
making. 

The  National  Safety  Council,  through 
iii  director  of  statistics,  H.  Gene  Miller, 
when  asked  to  verify  the  statement,  that 
"tire  failure  accounted  for  10  percent  of 
aU  highway  fatalities  in  1964  '  has 
stated : 

We  do  not  have  any  facte  which  support 
such  a  statement,  and  to  my  knowledge  no 
such  statement  has  ever  been  released  Inten- 
tionally or  unintentionally.  Pacts  on  "tire" 
accident*  for  the  Nation  simply  are  not 
avaUable. 

Mr.  Miller  attributes  the  probable 
source  of  this  data  to  information  re- 
ported on  national  turnpike  fatalities 
which  do  not  cover  accidents  on  all  the 
Nation's  streets  and  highways.  Let  us  in- 
quire as  to  the  ba.sis  of  the  turnpike  data. 

The  Rubber  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion found  that  thi.s  10 -percent  turnpike 
fatality  figure  caus<;<i  by  faulty  tires  was 
ba^ed  on  a  .study  of  a  total  of  20  acci- 
dents which  took  place  on  19  different 
turnpikes  in  1964  It  stvms  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  tire  failures  were  old  tires, 
most  of  which  were  bald.  This  leaves  a 
possible  one- third  or  as  few  as  20  acci- 
dents where  new  tires  were  listed  as  the 
cause  of  accidents  resulting  in  a  high- 
way fatality.  The  Ohio  Turnpike  Com- 
mission, which  reports  the  probable 
cause  of  fatal  accidents  on  Its  through- 
way  states : 

Most  of  the  failures  of  new  tires  were  side- 
wall  failures,  indicating  the  possible  previous 
hard  contact  with  curbs  or  other  objects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  point  is  simply  that 
the  tire  manufacturers  of  this  country 
are  being  condemned  for  negligence  by 
some  persons  on  the  basis  of  false  sta- 
tistics. I  am  disturbed  about  this  mis- 
representation because  the  good  name  of 
the  tire  industry  is  being  subjected  to 
such  unfounded  criticism.  Two  im- 
portant tire  manufacturers,  the  Cooper 
Tire  ii  Rubber  Co  of  Findlay  and  the 
Mansfield  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Mans- 
field, have  their  home  ofncts  and  produc- 
tion plants  in  my  district  The  record 
should  be  set  straight.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
there  are  thousands  of  fine  Americans 
con.-;c:entiou.sly  engaced  in  providing 
tires  of  all  typ«.>s  for  a  world  market  and 
their  inteuiity  has  been  unfairly  chal- 
lenged. If  and  when  the  proposed  Tire 
Safety  Act  of  1966  comes  before  the 
House  for  consideration,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  examine  with  great  care 
claims  that  our  tire  manufacturers  are 
not  living  up  to  the  highest  standards  of 
quality  and  safety 


A  F-REE  WORLD  OPPORTUNTFy 

Mr.  CONABLE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlr.ious  consent  tliat  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  .Mr.  AshbrookI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  thus  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  Sunday,  May  8,  1966, 
carried  £in  exclusive  report  on  prisoners 
of  w«r  in  the  Soviet  Union  entitled, 
"250,000  Still  in  Red  Slave  Camps." 
The  Eirtlcle  written  by  Clyde  Fams- 
worth,  middle  Europe  correspondent  for 
the  Tribune,  describes  the  efforts  of  the 
Polish  EWvlslon  of  Radio  Free  Europe — 
RFE — over  the  years  to  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  both  the  Polish  and  Soviet 
regimes  to  return  to  their  homeland  the 
thousands  of  Poles  exiled  to  the  Soviet 
Union  during  and  after  World  War  n. 

Radio  Free  Europe's  campaign  started 
in  1955  when  questionnaires  were  sent 
to  approximately  4,000  German  prison- 
ers of  war  who  were  returned  to  Ger- 
many from  the  U.S.S.R.  when  Chancel- 
lor Adenauer  told  the  Soviets  that  nor- 
mal relations  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  West  Germany  were  Impossible  until 
German  prisoners  of  war  were  returned 
home,  another  example,  Incidentally,  of 
the  results  of  a  tough  and  forthright 
stand  against  the  tyranny  of  commu- 
nism s  leaders. 

Radio  Free  Europe  received  from  the 
prisoners  of  war  the  names  of  prisoners 
from  countries  all  over  the  world  who 
were  still  languishing  in  Soviet  camps. 
Radio  Free  Europe  then  initiated  broad- 
casts into  Poland,  giving  the  names  of 
Poles  still  being  held  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Letters  received  from  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  by  the  radio  station 
indicated  that  the  broadcasts  were  effec- 
tive, and  about  4  months  later  the  first 
of  the  Polish  prisoners  of  war  began 
arriving  home.  By  the  end  of  1955, 
6,429  had  been  repatriated.  In  1956  the 
figure  Increased  to  30,786,  and  in  1957  to 
93.872. 

Although  the  Polish  Government 
stated  In  1959  that  the  repatriation  was 
complete,  the  Polish  Dlvison  of  Radio 
Free  Europe  "didn't  believe  that  even  a 
majority  of  their  countrymen  had  been 
released  from  Soviet  detention." 

In  February  of  this  year,  more  than  20 
years  after  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
after  years  of  gathering  further  infor- 
mation. Radio  Free  Europe  again  went 
on  the  air  to  force  the  return  of  addi- 
tional Poles  from  the  U.S.S.R.  To  date, 
40  broadcasts  have  been  made  without 
any  recognition  from  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment. 

According  to  the  data  assembled  by 
Radio  Free  Europe,  also  included  among 
the  inmates  of  the  Soviet  camps  are 
Czechs,  Hungarians,  Germans,  Russians, 
Latvians,  Lithuanians,  Estonians, 
Ukrainians,  Finns,  Jews,  Bulgarians, 
Rumanians,  and  Kalmuks. 

Here  far  the  fre3  world  to  .see  is 
another  illustration  of  how  tenacious 
acton  In  a  moral  cause  paid  off.  Over 
125,000  human  beings  were  released 
from  Communist  slave  camps  by  the 
efforts  of  one  organization.  Imagine  the 
effect  of  a  relent' ess  chorus  of  free  world 
governments  demanding  the  return  to 
their  homelands  of  those  still  divested  of 
the'r  human  rights. 

Tne  veh'cle  is  available  to  investigate 
the  charges  of  Radio  Free  Europe  as  to 
additional  thousands  of  captives  In  Soviet 
cflmps.  This,  of  course,  is  the  United 
Nations,  which,  as  late  as  last  Saturday, 


May  7,  was  used  by  the  President  In  pro- 
posing a  treaty  for  the  peaceful  explora- 
tion of  the  moon  and  other  celestial 
bodies.  Surely,  the  alleged  capitivity  of 
an  estimated  250,000  human  bodies  takes 
priority  in  the  scale  of  human  values 
and  warrants  a  fair  and  comprehensive 
Investigation  by  an  appropriate  UH. 
committee.  Here  is  an  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  the  United  States  to  show 
moral  leadership  within  the  world  body, 
using  fair  and  peaceful  means  to  right  a 
grievous  wrong.  The  burden  of  moral 
responsibility  demands  no  less. 

To  this  end,  I  am  drawing  up  legis- 
lation requesting  the  President  to  direct 
Ambassador  Goldberg  to  propose  an  in- 
vestigation before  the  appropriate  U.N, 
committee  of  the  charges  made  by  Radio 
Free  Europe.  This  would  constitute  a 
first  step  In  the  eventual  consideration 
by  the  U.N.  of  self-determination  for  the 
captive  nations,  which  a  number  of  us  In 
Congress  have  proposed  In  legislation 
over  the  last  several  years. 

If  the  free  nations  of  the  world  expect 
divine  assistance  in  their  efforts  to  retain 
their  liberty,  then  dedication  to  basic 
moral  tenets  and  respect  for  human 
rights  must  be  exercised.  Second,  our 
self-preservation  in  the  cold  war  compels 
us  to  turn  to  our  advantage  every  abuse 
of  the  Communist  world.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Europe  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  in  its  report  in  1963 
on  the  Captive  European  Nations  urged 
determined  and  forthright  action  in 
these  words: 

The  committee  believes  that  we  can 
achieve  diplomatic  and  strategic  gains  In  the 
cold  war  If  we  pursue  our  objectives  with 
vigor  and  determination.  The  Soviets  push 
every  advantage,  and  exploit  every  weak; 
ness  of  the  free  world.  We  should  push 
every  advantage,  and  exploit  every  weakness 
of  the  Communist  bloc.  In  this  respect, 
while  the  captive  nations  add  some  strength 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  are  captive  nations,  seeking  to  re- 
gain their  freedom  at  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity. As  such  they  constitute  large  areas  of 
vulnerability  for  the  Soviet  Union.  We  must 
alwavs  remember  that  our  support  for  the 
legitimate  objectives  of  liberty  and  self- 
determination  for  these  friendly  peoples  m»y 
exploit  a  woefully  weak  spot  In  the  Soviet 
system. 

With  this  In  mind.  I  insert  the  article, 
"250.000  Still  in  Red  Slave  Camps,"  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  along  with  the 
listing  of  the  56  forced  labor  camps 
which  accompany  the  article.  As  stated 
in  the  illustration  accompanying  the 
article,  although  the  total  of  prisoners 
shown  in  the  56  camps  is  157,000,  Radio 
Free  Europe's  estimate  runs  to  a  total 
of  250,000.  Where  a  particular  camp  Is 
urmamed.  the  approximate  location  as 
shown  on  the  accompanying  map  has 
been  Inserted : 
ExcLUSivr:      A    Repobt    on    POW's    in   th« 

VS3.R.:     250.000     STUi     m     Red    Slat* 

GAME'S POLES.     TKRM     0V«B.     K»T    ON    "0 

Labor 

(By  Clyde  Farnsworth) 

Vienna.— There  Is  reason  to  suppose  that 
a  quarter  million  Poles  and  other  foreign 
nationals  are  still  slaving  In  Soviet  wori 
camps,  more  than  20  years  after  the  end  oi 
World  War  n. 

This  number  and  the  names  of  some  pris- 
oners, along  with  the  location  of  their  camp* 
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bave  been  revealed  by  the  PoUsh  Division  of 
Radio  Free  Eurofje,  which  has  coUected  the 
information  over  a  period  of  years. 

Today,  while  the  Polish  Communist  re- 
gime Is  trying  to  attract  Polish  exiles  In  the 
West  back  to  their  homeland.  Radio  Free 
Europe  Is  telUng  the  Polish  people  again 
about  the  fate  of  thousands  of  their  country- 
men In  the  Soviet  Union. 

CBIM  STORT  or  COLD  WAR 

Behind  this  campaign  and  the  shocking 
estimate  of  the  number  of  lives  Involved  lies 
an  Involved  but  grimly  fascinating  story  of 
the  cold  war. 

The  last  time  news  of  large-scale  Soviet 
detention  of  Polish  nationals  came  to  atten- 
tion was  In  1955.  when  Radio  Free  Europe 
broadcast  a  series  of  programs  about  Soviet 
prison  camps  based  on  Information  supplied 
by  returned  German  prisoners  of  war. 

The  release  of  the  Germans  had  been 
prompted  by  the  then  Federal  Chancellor, 
Konrad  Adenauer,  who  told  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment that  there  could  be  no  normaliza- 
tion of  relations  between  Bonn  and  Moscow 
untU  all  Germans  had  been  returned  from 
Soviet  prisoner  of  war  camps. 

EX-PaiSONESS  AID  CAUSE 

When  the  Soviets  responded,  and  German 
prisoners  began  to  return  early  In  1855.  Radio 
Free  Europe  officials  compUed  a  list  of  the 
returnees  that  eventually  Included  almost 
4,000  names.  To  these  men  a  questionnaire 
was  sent,  appealing  for  the  names,  descrip- 
tions, and  other  pertinent  details  about 
fellow  prisoners  from  other  countries  who 
were  still  being  detained. 

The  purpose  of  the  Radio  Free  Eurojje 
appeal — to  effect  the  release  of  the  other 
prisoners  of  war — was  completely  spelled 
out.  And  the  response  was  considered  re- 
markable. More  than  90  percent  of  the 
former  German  prisoners  filled  out  the  ques- 
tionnaires, and  some  took  the  trouble  to  visit 
Radio  Free  Europe  headquarters  In  Munich 
to  provide  a  firsthand  deBcrlption  of  their 
prison  life. 

DETAILS    ARE    LEARNED 

Prom  them  Radio  Free  Europe  gathered 
the  names  of  prisoners  from  countries  all 
over  the  world.  Included  were  details  about 
the  prisoners'  homes,  their  marital  status, 
professions,  the  ages  of  their  chUdren,  and 
soon. 

These  descriptions  enabled  Radio  Free 
Europe  to  set  up  files  on  approximately 
10,000  prisoners  whose  existence  had  been 
known  by  scarcely  anyone  but  their  Soviet 
Jailers  for  a  decade  or  more. 

The  names  of  those  from  Western  coun- 
tries were  passed  on  to  the  governments 
concerned,  usually  through  their  embassies 
In  German  or  through  the  International 
Bed  Cross. 

The  first  Radio  Free  ETurope  broadcast  cam- 
paign to  release  Polish  prisoners  was  opened 
July  31, 1966. 

DEMAND  BT   RADIO 

Radio  Free  Europe's  Polish  language  sta- 
tion director.  Jan  Nowak,  told  Polish  listen- 
ers at  that  time: 

"Germans.  Austrlans,  smd  Italians — former 
soldiers  of  conquered  enemy  forces — are  re- 
tumlns  to  their  homes,  while  Poles  remain 
In  the  depths  of  Russia  because  no  one 
remembers  them  any  longer  or  demands  their 
return. 

"We  demand  the  return  to  the  homeland 
of  Poles  In  Soviet  prisons  and  labor  camps — 
Poles  who  are  suffering  and  dying  10  years 
»fter  the  end  of  the  war  because  they  com- 
mitted only  one  crime:  They  fought  for 
independence." 

For  more  than  7  months  Radio  Free 
Europe  periodically  broadcast  the  names  of 
Poles  and  the  prison  camps  where  they  were 
~f * J^f'own  to  have  lived.  The  names  were 
'^aa  at   dlctaUon   speed   so    that    listeners 


could  write  them  down,  along  with  any  vari- 
ations in  spelling  that  might  have  occurred. 

HELD     IN     BILENCX 

According  to  the  freed  Germans,  the  Polish 
prisoner  of  wars  had  not  been  allowed  to 
write  their  families  or  communicate  in  any 
way  to  the  outside  world.  As  a  result,  many 
were  presumed  dead  because  they  had  been 
missing  for  so  long.  In  many  cases,  the 
Radio  Free  Europe  broadcasts  gave  the  first 
indication  that  individual  prisoners  were  in- 
deed still  alive. 

The  names  and  descriptions  of  the  prison- 
ers went  out  over  the  air  in  brief  messages 
such  as  these: 

"Walenty  Kucharskl.  30  years  old,  born  in 
Sosnowlec;  lieutenant  in  the  Polish  Army; 
deported  to  VorkuU  after  the  war;  mine  No. 
29. •• 

"Stefan  SzymansW.  26  years  old,  from 
Lwow;  arrested  as  a  16-year-old  boy  toward 
the  end  of  1946;  has  remained  In  camp  No. 
36  In  the  region  of  Vorkuta." 

Response  to  the  broadcasts  was  such  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  they  were  making  an 
Impact,  Letters  were  received  from  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  asking  the  station  to  re- 
peat particular  programs  so  certain  names 
could  be  verified. 

But  few  of  the  writers  mentioned  the 
names  of  those  In  whom  they  were  Inter- 
ested for  fear  that  the  letters  might  be  in- 
tercepted and  the  prisoners  face  a  worse 
fate. 

BROADCASTS    ANNOT    RXDS 

Ignored  initially  by  the  Polish  Government, 
the  broadcasts  caused  considerable  embar- 
rassment to  local  Communist  officials  who 
were  questioned  by  residents  about  the 
validity  of  the  charges.  Until  that  time  the 
party  line  had  always  been  that  the  Soviet 
Union  held  no  more  Polish  prisoners  of  war. 

Poles  took  advantage  of  the  presence  of  a 
great  number  of  Russian  soldiers,  observers, 
and  advisers  to  ask  the  same  questions  of 
them.  In  an  attempt  to  halt  the  growing 
uneasiness,  the  Polish  Government  finally 
broke  Its  3 -month  silence  to  comment  on 
the  Radio  F^ee  Europe  pw-onouncements. 

On  October  31,  1955,  Radio  Warsaw  referred 
to  "a  certain  nuniber  of  repatriates  from 
Russia"  and  noted  a  few  weeks  later  that 
"Poles  have  been  returning  from  the  U.S.S  R. 
for  several  months  now."  It  added.  "We  are 
certain  that  the  number  of  returnees  will  in- 
crease in  the  near  future." 

MORE   AND    MORE   REPATIUATED 

The  hope  was  given  foundation  by  the  ris- 
ing number  of  prisoners  being  freed.  Before 
the  end  of  1955.  a  total  of  6,429  Poles  were 
repatriated.  The  next  year  the  figure  Jumped 
to  30,786.  and  in  1967.  to  a  record  93,873. 

Still  In  1958 — 13  years  after  the  war 
ended — 85.866  Poles  were  retximed  from  So- 
viet detention,  and  In  1969.  28,400  more. 

The  Polish  Red  Cross  claimed  that  all  ex- 
cept 15  percent  of  the  246.000  repatriated 
Poles  were  actually  residents  of  the  territory 
annexed  by  the  Soviet  Union  after  the  war. 
.They  said  that  only  about  36.000  were  ac- 
tually deportees. 

Even  so.  the  Imprisonment  of  36,000  na- 
tionals of  a  "fraternal"  Communist  country 
would  seem  to  require  a  lot  of  explaining 
so  many  years  after  friendly  relations  had 
been  established  between  them. 

MANT    QUIT   PARADISE 

And  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  Russia's  postwar  expansion  had 
chosen  to  leave  the  Soviet  paradise  could 
hardly  be  comforting  to  communism's  Inter- 
nationalist Ideologists. 

Obeerving  the  return  of  a  g^roup  of  prison- 
ers from  Russia  in  1959.  a  Warsaw  journalist 
said: 

"Looking  at  them,  I  could  not  restrain  my 
own  tears.  And  from  the  crowd  of  onlookers 
came  anti-Soviet  shouts  and  curses  again 
and  again.    'Take  those  poor  devils  to  Com- 


rade Wleslaw  IWladyslaw  Gomulka].  Let 
him  see  what  the  Soviets  have  done  with 
these  people.'  " 

What  they  bad  done  was  to  make  the  pris- 
oners repay  their  Jailers  by  working  as  min- 
ers, lumbermen,  roadbuilders.  and  farmers. 
In  short,  the  Polish  prisoners  provided  a 
cheap  source  of  labor  to  the  Communist 
"liberators"  of  Eastern  Europe. 

One  of  the  first  acknowledgments  of  the 
extent  of  PoUsh  detention  In  Russia  appeared 
on  October  25,  1956,  during  the  time  of  the 
Hungarian  revolution.  The  paper  Tygodnlk 
Zachodnl  admitted  that  there  had  been 
official  silence  In  Poland  about  the  "hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Poles  In  Russia"  and 
that  this  had  given  an  excellent  opp>ortunlty 
to  "foreign  radio  statlcMU"  to  conduct  "an 
antl-PoUsh  and  anti-Soviet  propaganda 
campaign." 

PAPER    OrVES    ADVICE 

It  was  time  to  speed  up  the  repatriation  of 
Poles  from  Russia,  the  paper  added,  suggest- 
ing that  "a  settlement  of  this  humanitarian 
problem  Is  In  the  Interest  of  Polish-Soviet 
friendship  and  will  also  silence  the  'Free 
Europe'  broadcasts." 

By  mid- 1959  the  Polish  Government  was 
assuring  everyone  that  "repatriation  from  tlie 
Soviet  Union  is  complete."  But  Nowak  and 
his  fellow  Polish  exiles  didn't  believe  that 
even  a  majority  of  their  countrymen  had 
been  released  from  Soviet  detention.  They 
continued  to  search  for  further  Information. 

Within  a  year  they  were  convinced  that 
additional  thousands  of  Poles  were  still  work- 
ing In  Soviet  labor  camps.  And  last  Febru- 
ary they  decided  that  enough  material  had 
been  gathered  to  open  a  new  campaign  to 
force  the  release  of  the  remaining  Polish 
prisoners. 

A  45-mlnute  special  program  on  February 
14  referred  to  the  station's  1955-56  efforts 
and  told  of  the  new  freedom  drive  that  was 
being  started.  Typical  Radio  Free  Europe 
programs  described  the  various  c&mpe  where 
Poles  and  other  prisoners  could  be  located. 

"In  the  far  north  of  the  Soviet  Union,  near 
Lumbovka  and  Its  environs  on  the  Kola  pe- 
ninsula in  the  Murmansk  Oblast,  Poles  may 
be  found  among  the  8,500  prisoners  still  held 
in  three  labor  camps."  the  broadcast  said. 

STILL    HELD    CAPTIVX 

"Some  of  the  Poles  are  serving  prison  terms 
for  alleged  political  offenses  committed  dur- 
ing and  Immediately  after  the  war.  Thoae 
who  have  served  out  their  sentences  still  work 
under  compulsion  and  are  forbidden  to  leave 
the  area." 

"Among  the  prisoners  held  in  Oandala."  a 
later  bro€idca«t  said,  "there  are  Germans, 
Hungarians,  and  Poles,  although  the  number 
and  nationality  of  all  the  inmates  are  uncer- 
tain. They  are  employed  in  lumbering,  in 
coal  mining,  and  In  the  construction  ol  rocket 
launching  pads  and  sites,  highways,  railroads, 
hostels,  and  hotels." 

WARSAW    NOW     SILENT 

Although  Radio  Free  Europe  has  made 
more  than  40  broadcasts  since  February 
about  the  continued  detention  of  Poles,  the 
Warsaw  government  has  again  faUed  to  com- 
ment on  the  matter.  In  view  of  the  long  de- 
lay In  responding  to  the  1955-66  campaign, 
however,  Radio  Free  Europe's  Polish  staff  is 
not  discouraged. 

The  station  is  stlU  receiving  information 
and  further  responses  from  Polish  listeners 
giving  details  about  Imprisoned  relatives  and 
camps.  And,  at  the  start  of  the  third  decade 
of  the  postwar  era,  there  is  still  hope  for 
foreigners  Imprisoned  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

LiSTiNa  or  66  Soviet  Forced  Labor  Camps 

1.  Lumbovka:  Mother  camp. 

2  and  3.  Lumbovka  subcamps.  Poles, 
Czechs,  Hungarians.  Germans,  Russians — 
8,000  altogether,  including  women  and  chil- 
dren; mining  of  precious  metals,  construc- 
tion of  alrfleUU,  roads. 
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4.  Another  subcamp,  liquidated  because  ot 
epldenjlc. 

LOCATTD    ON    KOLA    PENLNSULA 

5  Saborovo:  Polea.  Russians,  a  few  0«r- 
mans — total  5.000:  mining  of  precious  met- 
a.s.  building  construction,  ro.id  repairs. 

6  Wylthodnoy  Poles,  Latvians — around 
3  000,  Including  women;  repairs  to  airfields, 
camp  services. 

7  Noslca:  In  uninhabited  area;  little 
known  about  It. 

LOCATED     IN     NOVaTA    Z£MLTA     AOEA  ' 

8,  9.  10.  11.  Vlermyensk  Vorlcuta,  Izma, 
Shchugor,  Ukhta  Poles,  Germans — alto- 
gether 6,00<J,  construction  of  railroads,  oil 
well  drilling,  terrible  conditions,  high  mor- 
tality, 

12.  Bereznlkl:  Poles,  Latvians,  Lithuani- 
ans, Estonians,  Germans — total  unknown; 
heavy  industry,  manufacture  of  machinery. 

13.  Sukhobezvodnoye :  Poles,  Russians,  a 
majority  of  Germans,  a  small  number  of 
Hungarians — total  2,000;  heavy  and  chemical 
industries;  forest  clearing, 

14.  CTA  Poles  from  here  transferred  In 
1958,  fate  unknown;  Hungarians,  Ukrainians, 
Russians,  a  few  Alsatians  remain — total 
5.000.  Iron  ore  mines. 

15.  16,  17  Camps  In  Kirghlzlan  stepp««. 
Hungarians.  Germans,  Kalmuks.  Russians — 
3,000  altogether,  drilling  of  oil  wells,  rail- 
road track  maintenance. 

18.  19.  20  Lemborskaya  I.  L^mborskaya  II, 
Lemborskaya  III:  Poles,  Hungarians,  Ger- 
mans, a  small  group  of  Finns — 3.000  In  eactl 
camp,  including  women  and  children;  con- 
struction of  factories,  airfields,  railroads, 
highways;  oil  w«ll  drilling,  canal  construc- 
tion 

21.  Ugor  Kaukaskl:  Poles.  Czechs,  Jews — 
total  4.000,  quarries,  airfields. 

22.  Navyersk:  Camp  for  the  military.  Na- 
tionalities unknown;  5.000  prisoners;  quarry- 
ing, road  construction,  oil  well  drilling. 

23  Tbilisi  iTlfllS):  Poles,  Hungartana, 
Germans,  Kalmuks,  Russians — altogether 
2.500,  Including  women.  Electric  power- 
plant,  airfields 

24  Voronyezh:  Poles.  Germans,  many 
Turks;  coal  mining. 

25.  Dudlna:  Poles,  Hungarians,  Czechs, 
Rumanians,  Germans,  Including  women — 
total  1.500;   factories,  road  construction. 

26.  Kaluga:  Poles.  Baltic  people.  Rxia- 
•lans — total  1,000;  road  construction,  canal 
maintenance. 

27  Yaroslavl:  Not  many  Poles,  mostly 
Hungarians.  GermanB— altogether  3.300; 
metallurgical  factories,  canal  construction. 

38.  Kadluga :  Camp  for  Soviet  officers; 
lumbering. 

29  Kamenets  Podolsk:  Poles,  Hungarl&nfl, 
Ukrainians— altogether  1.500:  construction  of 
airfields,  highways 

30.  Pervomaysk:  Small  group  of  Poles,  plus 
Hungarians.  Russians — total  3.000  In  1860; 
factories,  cement  plants. 

31.  Krlvoy  Rog:  Poles,  Lithuanians,  Hun- 
garians, Germans.  Including  women — al- 
together 2,400;  celltUose  factory,  road  con- 
struction. 

33  Tobolsk  Polee.  Czechs.  Hungarians.  In- 
cluding women;  altogether  20  camps  with  600 
prisoners  each;  construction  of  railroads, 
highways;  drilling  of  tunnels. 

33.  Enurmlno.  Estonians,  Finns.  Rus- 
sians— altogether,  6,000;  varlovis  occupations. 
Including  construction  of  tunnels,  airports. 

34.  Kurgam:  Poles,  Estonians,  Russians- 
altogether  5,000;  road  construction. 

35.  Uka:  Poles,  Hungarians.  Rumanians. 
Bulgarians,  Germans,  Russians,  mostly 
women— altogether  6.000;  driliing  of  moun- 
tain tunnels,  railroad  construction. 

36.  Ivashka:  Nationality  and  occupation* 
same  as  Uka;  about  10.000  prisoners. 

37  33.  39.  40.  Existence  and  location  con- 
firmed but  no  more  details  available:  many 
prisoners  sent  here  never  return;  official  ex- 
planation   Is    that,   sifter   serving   sentences. 


they  decide  to  settle  there  for  good.  [Lo- 
cated on  Kamchatka  Peninsula.) 

41.  42.  Darya  I  and  IV:  Subcamps;  some 
Polee  but  mostly  Germans.  BUrghlzians.  Rus- 
sians— altogether  14.500;  tunnel,  air  field 
construction. 

43.  Kara-Kum :  Cunp  for  the  military;  also 
some  Hungarians,  Oermans;  prisoners  dig 
canals. 

44.  E^rabash:  Poles.  Czechs,  Hungarians, 
Bulgarians — altogether  3,500;  factories,  road 
construction. 

45.  46.  Alma-Ata.  Tlyupa :  No  other  details. 
47.  48,  49.  Subcamps.     Poles.  Hungarians, 

Czechs,  many  Ukrainians — altogether  16,000; 
cutting  down  forests;  airport,  factory,  rail- 
road, highway  construction.  ( Subcamps  Nos. 
47  and  48  located  In  Lake  Baykal  area.  Sub- 
camp  No.  49  located  in  Amur  River  area.] 

&0.  Ulan-Ude:  Only  Russians  since  1958 — 
total  3,500;  mining  of  precious  metals,  forest 
clearing.  raUroad  track  maintenance. 

51,  52.  53.  64,  65.  Bogoehl.  62  name  tin- 
known,  Komsomolsk,  Oandala,  Wangar:  Five 
camps  under  Joint  administration;  no  details 
concerning  nationalities  and  number  but  re- 
portedly many  Germans,  Hungarians,  lesser 
number  of  Poles;  coal  mining,  coke  factory, 
electric  powerplants,  railroads,  highways, 
home  building,  rocket  launching  site  con- 
struction. (Subcamp  No.  52  located  in  Amur 
River  area.] 

66.  Voloehtchovka;  Poles.  Russians,  Ger- 
mans, and  subcamp  of  6,000  Bulgarians — al- 
together 18.000;  coal  mines,  heavy  and  chemi- 
cal Industries,  forest  clearance,  building  of 
roads  and  airports. 


STATUS   OP   NATIONAL   GUARD 
TECHNICIANS 

Mr.  CONABLE.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  which 
would  clarify  the  status  of  National 
Quard  technicians  as  employees  of  the 
UJ5,  Government. 

There  are  some  35,000  National  Quard 
technicians  across  the  country  who  re- 
ceive a  Federal  paycheck  but  are  neither 
Federal  nor  State  employees  for  the  pur- 
pose of  participation  in  retirement  plans, 
life  insurance,  and  health  benefits. 

As  full-time  civilian  employees,  tech- 
nicians perform  vital  duties  such  as  air- 
craft maintenance,  flight  training,  sul- 
mlnlstratlon,  and  supply  functions  which 
are  necessary  to  the  success  of  our  mili- 
tary operations.  They  must  be  prepared 
to  stay  with  their  unit  if  it  Is  mobilized. 
For  this  reason.  National  Guard  mem- 
t)ership  is  required  as  a  condition  of 
technician  employment  and,  as  a  result, 
these  positions  cannot  be  part  of  the 
Federal  civil  service  although  technl- 
ciems  are  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

One-third  of  the  technicians  are  cov- 
ered by  State  retirement  systems.  How- 
ever, the  remaining  two-thirds  have  no 
retirement,  life  insurance,  or  health  ben- 
efits coverage  except  that  provided  by 
social  security — which  in  many  cases  is 
not  as  complete  as  it  might  be  because  of 
the  retirement  age  required  by  National 
Guard  membership. 


The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
give  technicians  status  as  full  employees 
of  the  U-S.  Government,  conferring  on 
them  the  benefits  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act.  the  Federal  Employees' 
Health  Benefits  Act,  and  the  Federal 
Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act, 
Technicians  presently  covered  by  a  State 
retirement  system  may  elect  to  retain 
that  coverage  in  Ueu  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act.  All  satisfactory  service 
as  a  technician  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  bill  shaU  be  Included  In  the  de- 
termination of  length  of  service  for  the 
purposes  of  calculating  the  rights  and 
benefits  of  employees  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  tmderstandlng 
that  this  legislation  has  the  full  support 
and  approval  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. I  hope  that  prompt  hearings  will 
be  scheduled  so  that  the  long  overdue 
clariflcation  of  status  and  well-deserved 
recognition  may  be  given  to  National 
Guard  technicians  who  have  been  essen- 
tial to  our  military  operations  since  1948. 


FREE  RENT  FOR  THE  POOR? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Walker]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  tWs  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  much  said  before 
this  body  and  laefore  the  other  body  re- 
garding the  President's  plan  to  offer  sub- 
sidies to  so-called  poor  people  for  rent. 
This  plan,  to  me,  only  represents  another 
attempt  by  the  so-called  Great  Society 
to  usurp  every  bit  of  individual  initiative 
from  the  American  people,  making  them 
increasingly  more  dependent  upon  the 
bureaucrats. 

Many  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  tills 
program  if  enacted  would  be  merely  a 
trial.  This  is  not  the  case  as  I  see  It, 
The  American  taxpayer  was  told  that 
Operation  Headstart,  the  Job  Corps,  and 
many  other  programs  designed  supposed- 
ly to  help  the  poor  were  also  test  pro- 
grams. Yet,  every  one  of  these  plans 
have  remained  in  operation,  at  exorbi- 
tant costs  to  the  taxpayer,  even  though 
many  of  the  administrators  admit  failure 
of  the  programs  to  accomplish  the  origi- 
nal goals. 

I  am  of  the  strong  opinion  that  this 
measure  will  only  serve  to  further  the  In- 
flationary trend  of  our  economy.  The 
proposal  does  not  take  into  proper  con- 
sideration that  there  is  a  vdde  difference 
in  rental  structures  across 'the  country. 
What  may  rent  for  $80  per  month  in  one 
section  of  the  country  may  cost  twice 
that  much  to  rent  in  another  part.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  Government  has  such 
a  program  will  cause  property  owners 
to  increase  their  rental  rates.  When 
this  happens,  the  next  step  will  undoubt- 
edly be  a  promotion  of  a  method  of  Fed- 
eral rent  controls  by  the  administration. 

Already,  the  administration  is  asking 
the  American  taxpayer  to  cut  urmeces- 
sary  spending  in  order  to  curb  inflation. 
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It  certainly  appears  to  me  that  if  we  are 
to  restrict  individual  spending,  this  body 
must  first  set  the  example  by  cutting 
nonessential  spending  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  am  certainly  considerate  of  the  needs 
of  the  poor  across  this  Nation,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  should  establish  a 
precedent  of  paying  a  man's  rent. 

There  have  been  many  examples  pre- 
sented by  my  colleagues  which  point  up 
the  problems  that  this  measure  will  pre- 
sent. I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  opposing  this  appropriation. 


IN  COMMEMORATION  OP  THE  NA- 
TIONAL HOLIDAY  OF  THE  RUMA- 
NIAN PEOPLE.  MAY  10 

Mr.  CONABLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  congratulate  all  Rumanians  with  a  love 
of  freedom  in  their  hearts  as  they  join 
in  celebrating  their  10  th  of  May  national 
holiday. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  marking  of 
this  anniversary  is  suppressed  In  Ru- 
mania. But  it  is  obvious  to  me  that  Ru- 
manians and  Americans  of  Rumanian 
descent  will  always  swell  with  pride  on 
May  10. 

History  has  attached  singular  signifi- 
cance to  the  date,  May  10,  for  Ruma- 
nians. 

It  was  on  May  10,  1866,  that  Prince 
Charles,  of  HohenzoUern-Sigmaringen 
founded  the  Rumanian  dynasty.  It  was 
on  May  10,  1877,  that  the  principality  of 
Rumania  in  alliance  with  Russia  de- 
feated the  Turks  and  cut  her  bonds  with 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  was  on  May  10, 
1881.  that  Charles  I  was  crowned  King 
of  Rumania  and  tiie  nation  entered  upon 
an  era  of  prosperity  that  lasted  for  six 
decades. 

My  good  wishes  and  those  of  all  Amer- 
icans go  to  those  Rumanians  who  yearn 
for  the  day  when  they  can  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  Communist  oppression. 

It  is  surely  a  good  omen  that  Ruma- 
nians who  are  captives  in  their  homeland 
still  celebrate  the  10th  of  May  holiday  In 
their  hearts  although  forced  by  their 
rulers  to  raise  their  flags  on  the  Soviet 
anniversary  of  May  9. 


PARTICIPATION    SALES    ACT— -NEW 
VERSION  OF  OLD  SHELL  GAME 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Talcott]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RecoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
uie  Important,  if  not  vital,  functions  of  a 


legislative  committee  and  the  Congress 
is  to  debate  the  Issues,  expose  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  each  bill, 
«md  to  subject  legislation  to  the  .spotlight 
of  public  opinion. 

When  biUs  are  railroaded  through  the 
Legislative  Committee,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  the  House  you  can  bet  the 
bill  is  bad  and  will  not  stand  up  to  the 
light  of  day,  the  analysis  of  committee 
study  or  exposiu-e  of  the  news  media. 

Only  Columnist  James  J.  Kilpatrick 
has  taken  the  trouble  or  time  to  ask  why 
all  the  pressure  and  rush  on  the  Par- 
ticipation Sales  Act  of  1.966.  H.R  14544. 
His  column  in  todays  Evening  Star 
teUs  part  of  the  story  about  thLs  bill  that 
should  be  known  by  ever>-  Member  of 
Congress  and  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

This  bill  is  fraudulent — to  every  tax- 
payer. The  way  this  bill  was  handled, 
from  the  beginning,  degrade.":  and  de- 
means the  committee  system  of  Congress. 
the  Rules  Committee — if  they  report  this 
bill  out  tomorrow — and  the  Congress  it- 
self. 

I  suggest  that  we  withhold  action  on 
this  bill  until  we  have  had  a  proper  com- 
mittee hearing  and  imtil  one  or  two  more 
reporters  read  the  bill  and  report  their 
findings  and  obser\'ations  to  the  Ameri- 
can public.  At  least  one  veteran.s'  asso- 
ciation was  pressured  or  hoodwinked 
into  supporting  the  bill  before  they  had 
even  seen  the  bill.  Congress  and  the  U.S. 
public  will  resent  being  hoodwinked. 
This  bill  will  come  back  to  haunt  those 
who  acquiesce  to  its  passage  without  con- 
sidering the  consequences. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  the 
column  of  Mr.  Kilpatrick  who  has  keenly 
anal3^ed  this  bill: 

New  Veksion  of  Old  Shill  Qamx  Is  Charged 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
The  slickest  skin  game  of  the  old  county 
fairs,  at  least  In  the  gullible  South,  was  the 
skin  game  known  as  the  old  shell  game.  It 
flourished  for  years,  until  some  educated 
cops  came  along.  They  put  the  thlmblerig- 
gers  on  the  rtm  and  the  shell  game  all  but 
disappeared. 

Last  week  it  came  back  to  town.  You  will 
And  it.  If  you  look  fast  enough.  In  HR 
14644,  which  came  shooting  out  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  like  a 
little  green  pea  under  three  walnut  shelis 
This  is  President  Johnson's  sensational  gim- 
mick for  turning  $4JJ  billion  In  Federal  assets 
into  $4.2  billion  In  Federal  Uabllitlee,  all 
without  adding  a  peimy  to  the  Federal  defl- 
clt.  Or  liabilities  Into  assets.  It  If  all  the 
same  thing.  Come  one,  come  all,  and  try 
your  skin.  The  hand  in  truth  Is  quicker 
than  the  eye. 

Johnson  sketched  the  general  outlines  of 
his  Sales  Participation  Act  of  1966  back  In 
January,  but  It  wasn't  until  Wednesday. 
April  20.  that  the  bill  turned  up  in  the 
House.  Then  presto.  On  Thursday,  April 
21.  with  the  ink  still  wet  on  the  printed 
bill.  Representative  Wbioht  Patman  Demo- 
crat, of  Texas,  scheduled  3  hours  of  hearings. 
Only  administration  witnesses  were  called. 
By  a  party  line  vote  of  22  to  3.  wlt.h  8  dis- 
gusted Republicans  not  voting,  the  bill  came 
bombing  out.  A  classic  committee  report 
followed  on  April  35.  And  last  week  the 
White  House  was  proceeding  in  terrorerc  to 
get  the  bill  whipped  through  the  Rules  Com- 
mlttee  for  an  Immediate  vote  on  the  floor. 

The  slttiatlon  has  its  funny  aspects,  which 
Is  doubtless  part  of  the  g^ame. 


On  the  stirface.  this  is  a  financing  scheme 
by  which  the  Oovemment  would  ".sell  off 
some  assets."  But  the  trick  Is  that  no  assets 
would  really  be  sold  off. 

The  committee's  majority  report  declares, 
deadpan,  that  tlie  plan  would  "carry  forward 
the  objective  of  substituting  private  for 
public  credit  in  funding  the  loan  programs" 
of  various  Federal  agencies.  But  by  its  own 
terms,  the  biU  provides  for  continued  Federal 
subsidies  to  make  the  private  creditors 
secure. 

The  sponsors  of  this  legislation  are  shout- 
ing from  the  housetops  that  this  "participa- 
tion" plan  Is  truly  nothing  new — that  it  Is 
In  fact  an  old  plan,  devised  by  President 
Elsenhower  In  1969.  But  when  Elsenhower 
undertook  to  sell  off  some  Federal  loans,  he 
sold  them  off  in  straightforward  transactions, 
Johnson's  dazzling  runaround  Is  something 
else  entirely. 

Under  terms  of  this  legislation,  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association,  as  trus- 
tee, would  sell  certificates  of  pcu-tlclpatlon  In 
"pools  of  assets"  to  be  provided  from  the 
outstanding  loans  of  various  Federal  agen- 
cies. Up  to  $4.2  billion  In  such  certificates 
could  be  sold,  provided  the  market  would 
absorb  them,  and  why  shovUdn't  the  market 
absorb  them?  These  handsome  instriunents 
would  cost  the  taxpayers  a  rate  of  6.4  or  5.5 
percent,  at  least  half  a  point  higher  than 
the  rate  on  regular  Treasury  borrowings. 

As  the  outraged  Republicans  pvoint  out  In 
their  minority  report,  this  0.6  percent  repre- 
sents an  expense  of  $5  mUllon  a  year  on  each 
$1  billion  of  participations  sold.  If  the  en- 
tire authority  were  exercised,  the  cost  to  the 
people  would  approximate  $21  million  a  year. 
Over  an  average  maturity  of  10  years,  these 
higher  outlays  for  interest  would  amount 
to  something  in  excess  of  $200  million. 

Tet  the  cost  of  this  scheme  is  the  least  of 
the  objections  to  It.  The  purpose  of  this 
;  emulation  Is  not  to  promote  private  credit. 
The  purpose  is  to  conceal  a  $4^  billion  defi- 
cit by  entering  the  certificate  sales  as  a 
"negative  expenditure."  Where  has  the 
deficit  gone?  It  lies  under  the  third  shell 
on  the  left.  If  this  maneuver  works  for  1967, 
we  may  never  set  eyes  on  a  deficit  again,  for 
Federal  agencies  have  »33  bUMon  In  such 
assets  to  slide  In  Fannie  Mae's  direction. 

By  the  same  token,  as  the  Republicans  re- 
mark, the  Federal  debt  limit  can  be  sub- 
jected to  hocus-pocus  domlnocus.  Now,  you 
see  It.  now  you  dont.  If  the  proceeds  of 
these  participations  are  ai^Ued  on  paper  to 
debt  reduction,  the  Gtovemment's  total  debt 
will  not  have  been  reduced  In  fact.  The  debt 
win  simply  have  been  transferred  to  the 
debt  of  FNMA,  which  is  outside  the  statutory 
limit.  In  the  course  of  this  vanishing  act, 
Government  credit  would  be  used.  If  In- 
directly, to  effect  a  reduction  In  the  Federal 
debt.  This  Isnt  done  with  dollars;  it's  done 
with  mirrors. 

There  were  signs  last  week  that  the  admin- 
istration's razzle-dazzle  might  prove  to  be 
self-defeating.  Missouri's  influential  Repre- 
sentative RiCHAKD  BoLLTHO,  a  key  man  on 
House  Rules,  was  balking  hard.  He  de- 
scribee the  scheme  flatly  as  "deceptive." 
Without  a  lot  of  sober  persuasion,  he  won't 
be  won  around. 

The  administration's  top  persuaders  have 
been  summoned  to  the  battle.  With  the 
President's  prestige  at  stake,  they  may  win 
In  the  end.  but  their  problem  is  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  stand  a  cut 
above  the  rubes  of  the  county  midway. 


SUPPRESS    JET    AIRCRAFT     NOISE 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wydler]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  inchide  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  those 
who  suffer  the  agonies  of  jet  aircraft 
noise,  there  Ls  no  matter  more  important 
that  calls  for  Federal  action. 

In  the  fight  against  jet  aircraft  noise, 
action  speaks  louder  than  words. 

A  few  days  ago  In  Congress.  I  fought  to 
get  action  for  the  people  who  suffer  in 
-Jet  Alley  " 

I  tried  to  amend  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion biii  to  set  aside — not  add.  just  set 
aside — $20  million  for  a  crash  develop- 
ment program  to  reduce  jet  noise.  It 
wa-s  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  $4  billion 
plus  made  available  for  the  fliehts  to  the 
Moon,  to  Venus,  io  Mars,  and  for  other 
activities  taking  place  millions  of  miles 
in  space  The  administration  fought 
and  defeated  this  proposal  on  the 
ground-s  the  funds  could  not  be  spared. 

The  admini-stration  opposition,  after 
so  much  recent  lip  service  to  the  cause  of 
:et  noise  reduction,  is  hard  tx)  under- 
.stand.  It  will  be  harder  for  those  living 
111  "Jet  Alley"  to  forget. 

My  proposal  was  a  sound  one  based  on 
years  of  experience  m  Washington.  I 
am  a  m.ember  of  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  which  oversee.s  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  .Admin- 
istration. My  subcommittee  .supervises 
the  aeronautics  office.  In  questioning 
the  Director  of  that  office  during  hear- 
ings, he  testified  that  with  S20  million 
his  proKram  could  move  from  pure  re- 
search work  into  engineering  and  devel- 
opment He  indicated  that  the  prelim- 
inaiA-  studies  had  been  made  and  he 
needed  a  go  ahead.  Subsequent  private 
conversations  confirmed  this  fact. 

My  fight  has  stirred  some  activity  and 
wrung  some  concessions  from  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  but  the  public  should 
not  be  fooled  into  considering  adminis- 
tration talk  a  .substitute  for  action. 

In  fairness,  I  must  report  that  the 
entire  congressional  delegation  from 
Queens  and  all  of  Suffolk,  m  bipartisan 
unity,  supported  the  am.endment.  I  was 
disappointed  that  my  Nassau  County 
colleagues  did  not  support  me  although 
the  problem  In  their  districts  is  as  bad  as 
in  mine  They  said  we  should  wait  for 
further  hearings,  wait  for  further  re- 
ports, wait  for  someone  else  to  act. 

Congressional  hearings  have  been  held 
in  the  past.  Scores  of  bills  have  been 
pending  for  years  Commissions  have 
come  and  gone  Studies  have  been  made 
and  filed.  Every  excuse  for  lack  of  ac- 
tion was  repeated  during  debate,  includ- 
ing- the  cry  "We  need  every  penny  for 
.space  '  and  "Let  someone  else  do  it." 

It  IS  clear  to  me  that  .\ASA  is  the 
logical  agency  to  do  this  work.  Further 
hearings  on  this  are  a  waste  of  precious 
time  The  head  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  refers  to  NASA  as  a  primary 
source  of  information  on  research. 

I  have  filed  bills.  I  have  studied  the 
problem.  I  have  even  held  hearings  on 
the  problem  in  my  district. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  necessary  in- 
gredient is  action  now  The  funds  I 
fought  for  would  have  starred  the  devel- 


opment of  a  prototype  quiet  Jet  this 
summer. 

The  defeat  of  my  proposal  delays  defi- 
nite action  for  at  least  another  year. 

In  the  fight  against  jet  noise,  there  is 
no  substitute  for  action.  How  long  must 
the  suffering  people  wait?  How  long, 
indeed? 


CIVIL  WAR  ANECDOTES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Oliio  [Mr.  AsHBROCHc]  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
two  previous  occasions  I  have  addressed 
the  House  regarding  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  and  the  Civil  War.  It 
has  been  my  hope  that  these  remarks 
might  serve  as  some  reminder  of  our 
obligation  to  our  veterans  who  have 
fought  not  just  the  Civil  War  battles  but 
in  every  conflict  from  the  Revolution  to 
Vietnam.  I  also  would  hope  that  we 
would  never  grow  so  calloused  or  apa- 
thetic that  we  would  forget  our  wonder- 
ful heritage  and  our  debt  to  those  who 
forged  our  way  of  life  for  us. 

The  Civil  War  touched  the  lives  of 
virtually  every  family  in  the  1860's  and 
I  conclude  this  series  with  a'dditional 
anecdotes  and  fittingly,  I  believe,  some 
sidelights  on  the  role  of  the  wartime 
President,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

One  significant  event  at  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War  paled  into  insignificance 
because  it  was  overshadowed  by  a  trau- 
matic incident  of  far  greater  national 
importance.  The  Federal  army  was  in 
a  process  of  recovering  prisoners  of  war 
when  in  April  of  1865  the  Sultana  was 
ordered  from  Cairo  to  Vicksburg  to 
transport  these  men  home.  Lee  sur- 
rendered at  Appomattox  on  April  9  but 
hostilities  continued  in  some  sectors  un- 
til April  26  when  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johns- 
ton surrendered  to  Gen.  William  T.  Sher- 
man, at  Greensboro,  N.C.  On  April  23, 
the  Sultana  left  Vicksburg  with  2,300 
passengers  including  civilians,  released 
prisoners,  mules,  and  100  hogsheads  of 
sugar  for  ballast. 

A  typical  sidewheel  packet,  the  Sultana 
had  a  legal  load  of  376.  Considerations 
of  this  type  were  shunted  aside,  however, 
as  1,866  Federal  soldiers  and  35  ofiQcers 
who  had  recently  been  freed  from  Ca- 
haba,  Ala.,  and  the  infamous  Georgia 
prisons  of  Macon  and  Anderson ville  were 
anxious  to  get  home.  The  boat  exploded 
on  April  27  and  some  1,500  persons  lost 
their  lives.  Two  Wooster  men,  Phillip 
Horn  and  Otto  Bardon,  were  among  the 
survivors. 

Three  Wajme  County  C(»npanies  were 
in  the  102d  Regiment  which  had  fought 
and  lost  at  Clai*svHle.  Tenn.  Many  of 
these  men,  who  had  been  prisoners,  were 
on  board  and  lost  their  lives.  Bardon 
gave  a  vivid  account  of  the  disaster. 
Typical  of  many  Civil  War  incidents, 
historians  still  argue  about  the  cause. 
Common  suspicions  favored  the  theory 
that  some  Confederate  sympathizer 
placed  dynamite  in  the  coal  bunker.  The 
Nation  was  in  a  state  of  mourning  for 
the  martyred  President  who  had  been 
assassinated  less  than  2  weeks  prior  to 
this  tragedy  and  the  Sultana  disaster  re- 
ceived little  attention. 


Typicfil  of  the  many  contested  his- 
torical accounts  of  the  Civil  War  battles 
is  the  famous  or  infamous — depending 
on  how  you  look  at  it — raid  of  General 
Morgan  into  Guernsey  County.  Russell 
Booth,  Jr.,  Cambridge  attorney,  has 
established  a  reputation  sus  one  of  the 
county's  Civil  War  authorities.  He  has 
an  interesting  collection  of  slides  which 
he  uses  in  his  many  speeches  delivered 
on  Civil  War  history.  He  has  discounted 
the  theory  of  many,  including  the  Ohio 
Historical  Society,  that  Morgan's  raiders 
went  from  Old  Washington  to  Hendrys- 
burg  and  back  to  Antrim.  He  believes  it 
is  more  logical  to  assume  that  the  main 
Morgan  force  never  went  into  Belmont 
County  but  proceeded  out  what  is  now 
Route  22  through  Harrison  County  into 
Columbiana  County. 

A  monument  stands  at  West  Point  near 
East  Liverpool,  where  Morgan  was  cap- 
tured on  July  26,  1863.  Morgan  was 
lodged  in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  and 
many  interesting  stories  center  around 
this  famous  prisoner.  There  Is  hardly  a 
single  locality  which  does  not  have  some 
type  of  good-natured  controversy  about 
specifics  of  a  Civil  War  campaign  or 
incident. 

Elinor  Taylor,  columnist  for  the 
Wooster  DaUy  Record,  has  pointed  out 
that  the  statue  standing  on  the  public 
square  was  made  by  Alcock  &  Donald, 
Wooster  granite  firm  In  the  post-Civil 
War  era.  It  was  made  entirely  of  Rich- 
mond granite  and  carved  by  Capt.  Forbes 
Alcock  who  took  nearly  1 V2  years  on  his 
product.  It  stands  22  feet  high  and 
weighs  nearly  30  tons. 

One  of  the  legendary  Wayne  County 
figures  who  towered  as  a  giant  in  that  era 
was  Aquilla  Wiley,  a  colonel  with  the  4l8t 
Regiment,  OVI.  He  enlisted  in  April 
1861,  and  lost  a  leg  in  the  war.  He  won 
fame  and  praise  for  his  leadership  in  the 
fierce  battle  which  raged  on  a  small  ridge 
between  Chattanooga  and  Mission  Ridge. 
He  was  personally  commended  by  Gen- 
erals Grant  and  Thomas.  Born  in  Me- 
chanicsburg.  Pa.,  he  moved  with  his 
parents  to  Reedsburg  in  1852  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1857.  He  became 
a  general  in  1863  and  was  one  of  Wayne 
County's  leading  citizens,  a  real  log 
cabin  product. 

Russell  Booth  is  a  member  of  Cam- 
bridge's famous  city  band  which  has  been 
in  existence  /or  more  than  120  years. 
He  recalls  one  performance  which  the 
boys  would  rather  forget  about.  Three 
Confederate  soldiers  are  buried  in  the 
cemetery  at  Old  Washington.  A  monu- 
ment was  erected  In  the  middle  forties  to 
their  memory,  a  very  fitting  gesture. 
The  Cambridge  City  band  was  to  render 
a  few  selections  at  the  dedication.  Mr. 
Booth,  a  band  member,  recalls  vividly  the 
last  minute  instructions  that  the  band 
would  make  its  entrance  to  the  tune  of 
"Dixie."  Safe  enough,  most  thought, 
even  though  they  had  no  sheet  music 
An  embarrassing  moment,  however,  when 
some  musicians  started  playing  the  fa- 
miliar melody  and  others  started  playing 
the  introduction. 

Mr.  Booth  recalls: 

It  WM  pretty  terrible,  and  It  took  u«  quit* 
a  while  to  get  back  In  tinlson. 
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Every  band  is  allowed  at  least  one  bad 
song  but  the  spirit  was  certainly  right. 

The  Civil  War  actually  marked  a  turn- 
ing point  in  mihtary  strategy.  Possibly 
.under  some  false  notion  of  vanity,  it  had 
always  been  considered  to  be  shameful 
to  take  cover.  The  war  weis  marked 
by  disastrous  charges  in  the  open  field 
with  hand-to-h£uid  fighting.  Painting 
after  painting  of  the  Civil  War  era  de- 
picts picturesque  but  grotesque  battles 
in  which  men  were  locked  in  battle  with 
opposing  lines  but  a  few  hundred  feet 
apart.  Thousands  died  as  a  result  of  this 
type  of  warfare.  The  men  and  the 
ofBcers  soon  learned.  At  the  end  of  the 
war,  during  the  long  siege  of  Petersburg 
and  Richmond,  earthworks  had  become 
so  extensive  that  the  fighting  had  settled 
down  to  a  stalemate  foreshadowing  that 
of  the  World  War  I  trenches  and  no- 
man's  land.  David  C.  Pecht  of  Wooster 
was  an  enhstee  in  the  16th  Ohio  on 
November  14,  1861.  He  kept  a  diary 
which  recorded  such  a  disastrous  charge. 
Rewrote: 

Deczmbsr  29,  1862. — Our  brigade  was 
ordered  to  charge  the  enemy's  works — leth 
Ohio  to  support  the  64th  Indiana  but  they 
failed  and  we  took  the  advance.  Got  within 
50  yards  of  the  works.  They  opened  out 
with  grape  and  canister  from  left,  right, 
and  front  of  our  regiment  killing,  wounding, 
and  capturing  400.  Captain  killed  of  Com- 
pany I,  second  lieutenant  and  21  privates 
captured,  4  of  whom  were  seriously  wounded, 
dnoedled. 

The  107th  Regiment,  the  patriotic  Ger- 
man outfit,  was  formed  at  Cleveland  with 
one  full  company  from  Wooster.  Their 
first  encounter  was  at  Chancellorsville 
where  more  than  200  were  killed.  They 
moved  on  to  Gettysburg  where  more  than 
425  of  the  remaining  550  men  were  killed, 
wounded,  or  captured.  Many  companies 
were  virtually  wiped  out.  It  was  a  brutal 
war  with  a  great  deal  of  foolish  maneu- 
vering which  sacrificed  many  lives. 

Wayne  countians  were  torn  between 
their  duty  to  obey  the  law  and  their  con- 
science which  told  them  slavery  was 
wrong.  The  fugitive  slave  law,  passed  in 
1850,  made  it  a  crime  to  harbor  a  run- 
away slave.  The  Quakers,  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  Abolitionists  were  chief 
among  the  "lawbreakers"  who  operated 
the  underground  railroad.  E.  H.  Hauen- 
rtein,  former  editor  of  the  Daily  Record, 
did  a  great  deal  of  research  on  Wayne 
County's  role  In  the  railroad.  Ohio's 
geographical  location  made  it  the  main 
artery  in  the  system  which  channeled 
Negroes  out  of  the  South  hito  safety. 
"Riere  were  four  stations  near  Shreve. 
among  which  was  the  farm  now  owned 
by  M.  C.  Ebright,  former  county  com- 
missioner. One  of  the  chief  agents  in 
^ding  the  slaves  was  Dr.  W.  S.  Battles, 
ffis  farm,  northeast  of  Millbrook.  was  one 
01  the  chief  stations.  One  active  station 
was  within  the  city  on  Pittsburgh  Avenue 
at  the  home  of  Eugene  Pardee,  a  well- 
known  lawyer. 

Prom  Wooster  the  route  led  north 
wough  the  vicinity  of  Golden  Comers. 
There,  on  what  was  known  as  the  David 
Armstrong  Farm,  a  man  named  James 
nose  persisted  in  openly  aiding  the  slaves 
Who  had  reached  this  point  In  their 
travels.    He  is  said  to  have  transported 


Negroes  in  his  uncovered  wagon  during 
daylight  hours  as  he  took  them  to  Lodi 
where  they  were  deposited  at  Burr's 
Tavern  for  further  transportation. 

One  of  the  stories  which  has  come 
down  through  the  years  involves  the 
Snure  family  in  Salt  Creek  Township. 
The  undergroimd  railway  came  north  to 
Wayne  County  from  Millersburg.  One 
day,  slave  hunters  appeared  at  Snure's 
front  door.  Faced  with  a  written  de- 
mand to  permit  search,  he  invited  them 
in,  telling  them  it  was  the  hour  for  fam- 
ily worship.  He  read  the  entire  119th 
Psalm,  longest  in  the  bible,  and  then  con- 
cluded with  a  lengthy  smd  sonorous 
prayer.  In  the  meantime,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  family  had  spirited  the 
slaves  to  a  new  hiding  place.  Wayne 
countians  were  hotly  divided  on  this 
issue. 

No  President  ever  maintained  such  a 
close  relation  with  his  soldiers  as  did 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  Army  was  far 
from  a  professional  one.  at  that  time, 
without  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stafif.  the 
Pentagon,  and  the  multlbilllon-dollar  de- 
fense-military complex  which  now  is  a 
famlUar  pattern  hi  the  United  States. 
He  even  advocated  that  soldiers  bring 
their  grievances  to  him.  He  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  at  the  front  and  often  mused 
that  tills  was  the  one  place  where  office- 
seekers  and  politicians  failed  to  follow 
him.  The  1864  presidential  vote  indi- 
cated he  had  the  overwhelming  support 
of  his  soldiers.  While  carrying  the  North 
by  only  200.000  votes,  he  carried  the  Un- 
ion armies  by  a  4-to-l  margin.  The 
soldier  vote  probably  kept  Abe  Lincoln 
in  the  Presidency. 

He  well  recalled  the  first  time  he  met 
Gen.  William  T.  Sherman,  then  a  colonel 
commanding  the  well -organized  New 
York  69th.  He  addressed  the  troops  and 
gave  his  usual  speech  that  he  was  the 
Commander  in  Clilef  and  intended  that 
all  men  would  get  a  fair  break,  and  so 
forth.  As  soon  as  he  had  said  this,  an 
officer  pushed  his  way  forward  and  ex- 
plained that  on  that  very  morning 
Colonel  Sherman  had  caught  him  leav- 
ing for  New  York  without  permission, 
and  had  threatened  him  by  saying  he 
would  shoot  liim  if  he  persisted  in  going. 
Pale  and  angry,  he  related  this  incident 
to  the  President  with  the  troops  looking 
on  and  Colonel  Sherman  at  his  side. 
Lincoln  looked  at  him.  then  at  the  dour 
Sherman  who  said  nothing.  "Threat- 
ened to  shoot  you?"  Lincoln  asked. 

"Yes.  sir.  he  threatened  to  shoot  me." 
the  officer  replied.  Lincoln  leaned  over 
awkwardly  and  said  in  a  loud,  exagger- 
ated stage  whisper: 

Well.  If  I  were  you,  and  he  threatened  to 
shoot,  I  would  not  trust  him  for  I  believe  he 
would  do  It. 

The  troops  exploded  in  laughter  and 
the  humiliated  officer  sneaked  away. 
On  one  occasion.  Lincoln  wrote : 
I  personally  wish  Jacob  R.  Preese,  of  New 
Jersey,  to  be  appointed  a  colonel  of  a  colored 
regiment — and  this  regardless  of  whether 
he  can  tell  the  exact  shade  of  Julius  Caesar's 
hair. 

Lincoln  felt  a  great  compassion  for  the 
American  volunteer  soldier  who  was  not 
a  military  man  at  heart.  He  won  their 
hearts  and  they  knew  that  a  genuine  re- 


quest would  get  compassionate  consider- 
ation. He  helped  those  soldiers  who 
were  stranded,  mustered  out  soldiers  who 
were  having  trouble  getting  pay,  lovers 
who  needed  to  get  married  to  legalize  a 
birth  and  young  men  who  were  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  desertion  or  sleeping 
on  watch.  He  was  responsible  for  many 
personal  pardons.  In  the  case  of  a 
homesick  teenager,  miserable  in  the 
strangeness  smd  terror  of  his  first  days 
in  the  Army— first  days  wlilch  often 
were  met  with  battle,  not  the  training 
camp  which  the  modem  enlistee  sees- 
he  wrote: 

I  don't  see  that  shooting  him  will  do  him 
any  good. 

In  the  case  of  another  death  sentence 
he  wrote  to  Secretary  Stanton: 

There  is  a  mistake  somewhere  In  this  case. 
Will  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  correct  It,  or 
else  explain  to  me  wherein  the  hitch  is? 

There  was  no  question  that  the  war 
took  a  turn  for  the  worse  and  discipUne 
became  a  problem  after  the  initial  thrust 
had  worn  oflf.  Men  were  summarily 
tried  and  shot  for  sleeping  on  sentry 
duty  or  for  being  AWOL.  Some 
described  the  war  as  an  "unbroken 
funeral  procession."  In  1864,  the  Union 
army  lost  55,000  men  in  the  Wilderness 
campaign  alone.  Many  desertions  fol- 
lowed. It  was  probably  in  that  spirit 
that  Lincoln  defended  the  cavalier 
treatment  accorded  Clement  Vallandig- 
ham.  He  was  tried  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  deliberate  propaganda 
against  the  Nation,  a  rather  nebulous 
charge.  Vallandigham  had  been  urging 
an  Immediate  armistice  and  the  seeking 
of  an  hitematlonal  conference — a  little 
like  the  peace  bloc  in  our  current  Viet- 
nam war,  it  would  seem.  Interestingly 
enough,  it  was  in  Mount  Vernon  that  Val- 
landigham made  his  inflammatory  re- 
marks which  led  to  General  Bumslde's 
orders  for  his  arrest  at  Dayton  on  the 
following  day. 

To  the  criticism  he  received  on  his 
handling  of  this  matter.  Lincoln  replied 
that  the  ex-Congressman  was  not  ar- 
rested for  using  his  right  of  free  speech 
but  because  by  hampering  enlistments 
and  encouraging  Union  soldiers  not  to 
fight,  he  was  striking  at  the  life  of  the 
Nation.    He  stated: 

Must  I  shoot  a  simple-minded  soldier  boy 
who  deeerts,  while  I  must  not  touch  a  hair 
of  a  wily  agitator  who  Induces  him  to  desert? 
This  Is  nonetheless  injurious  when  effected 
by  getting  a  father,  or  brother,  or  friend  Into 
a  public  meeting  and  there  working  upon  his 
feeUngs,  tUl  he  Is  persuaded  to  write  the 
soldier  boy  that  he  U  fighting  in  a  bad  cause, 
for  a  wicked  administration  of  a  contemptible 
government,  too  weak  to  arrest  and  punish 
him  If  he  should  desert.  I  think  that  In 
such  a  case  to  silence  the  agitator  and  s«ve 
the  boy  Is  not  only  constitutional  but  withal 
a  great  mercy. 

Not  exactly  what  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  would  applaud  but  as 
pointed  out  before,  this  was  a  decade  of 
strange  paradoxes.  Lincoln  was  the 
balance  wheel  in  this  critical  era  and  we 
can  thank  divine  providence  for  his  pa- 
tience, wisdom  and  imderstanding.  It  is 
hard  to  contemplate  what  would  have 
happened  during  this  time  had  we  not 
been  blessed  with  a  man  of  the  caliber 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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The  ftrial  and  tragic  side  of  Lincoln's 

relations  with  his  soldiers  is  evidenced 
by  the  many  letters  of  sympathy  which 
he  personally  penned  to  mothers,  wives, 
and  survivors  Framed  m  a  hall  at  Ox- 
ford Uraverslty  is  one  of  his  famous  let- 
ters which.  Mr.  Speaker,  seems  to  me  to 
be  an  appropriate  reminder  on  which 
to  bring  these  remarlcs  to  a  close.  The 
following  letter  would  seem  to  sum  up 
the  hard  struggle  of  the  Civil  War  as 
no  one  else  ever  could: 

ExECTTivi  Mansion. 
Washington,  November  21, 1864. 
To  Mrs  BixBY 
Boston,  Ma.W- 

DEAa  M.ADAM  I  h.ive  been  shown  In  the 
flies  of  the  Wrtr  Department  a  statement 
of  the  adjutant  genera!  of  MassAChiwetia 
that  you  are  the  mother  of  flye  sons  who 
have  died  gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle. 
I  feel  how  weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any 
words  of  mine  which  would  attempt  to  be- 
g\iile  you  from  the  grief  of  a  loss  so  over- 
whelming. Btit  I  cannot  refrain  from  ten- 
dering to  you  the  consola'lon  that  may  be 
found  In  the  thanks  of  the  Republic  they 
died  to  save.  I  pray  th.it  our  Heavenly 
Father  may  assuage  the  anguish  ol  your  be- 
reavement and  leave  you  only  the  cherished 
memory  of  the  loved  and  lost,  and  the  sol- 
emn pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid 
so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom. 
Yours  verv  sincerely  and  respectfully, 
A.  LmcoLN. 

The  altar  of  freedom  still  requires  the 
sacrifice  of  an  alert  and  dedicated  citi- 
zenry, the  military  might  which  is  found 
in  our  Armed  Forces  and  the  relentless 
struggle  of  those  who  would  keep  aglow 
the  light  of  liberty.  It  is  my  hope,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  In  recalling  the  heroic 
contribution  of  our  forefathers  we  can 
gain  the  needed  will  to  be  ever  worthy 
of  their  sacrifices  for  us 


MEMORIAL  FROM  THE  ALL  NATIONS 
LOCAL  L'NION  NO.  1200,  UNTTED 
STEELWORKERS  OP  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Bow]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr,  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  present- 
ing to  the  House  a  memorial  from  the  All 
Nations  Local  Union  No.  1200,  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  by  its  president, 
Al  Lebbano  of  Canton.  Ohio,  who  com- 
plains that  this  memorial  was  sent  in 
November  to  the  following  officials  and 
has  not  yet  been  acknowledged ; 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr  .  Chairman, 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.C  :  Walter  B. 
Lewis.  Director.  Federal  Programs  Divi- 
sion. U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
Washington.  DC:  and  Mr  George  Hol- 
land. Director  of  Compliance.  EEOC. 
Washington.  DC, 

The  memorial  reads  as  follows : 

I.  the  undersigned  president  of  local  union 
No.  1200.  United  Steelworkers  of  Amerlc*,  do 
hereby  charge  the  President  of  these  TTntted 
Statea  in  violation  of  the  Civil  Right*  Act  of 
1964  m  that  he  violated  the  clvu  rights  of 
all  steelworkers  by  his  Intervention  into  the 
steel  negotiations,  of  which  constunmatlon 
came  in  September  6.  1965. 

This  'arm-bending"  pressure  tactioa  re- 
sulted In  the  steelworkers  getting  far  law 
than  what  we  would  have  received  had  we 
been  free  to  t}arg&ln  In  the  tradlttcn  of  the 
"Yankee  trader  " 


Every  steelworker  In  the  United  States,  and 
Canada,  along  with  every  other  cltlaen  while 
cognizant  of  the  fighting  In  Vietnam,  and  of. 
Inflationary  problems,  flnds  It  hard  to  believe 
that  tbeee  are  bona  tide  reasons  for  Inter- 
vention as  every  other  Industry  realized  a  far 
greater  settlement  package  than  the  steel- 
worker.  Oxir  rights  In  the  areas  of  incentives. 
clvU  rights  within  plants  and  local  unions, 
and  safety  conditions  within  plants  and  other 
working  conditions,  have  been  denied  by  the 
hurrled-up  procedure  of  nonthinking  or 
selfish  thinking,  of  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson, 
President  of  these  United  Statee. 

Therefore,  I  seek  redress,  through  every 
Federal  civil  rights  agency,  for  answers  as 
to  how  to  compensate  our  Incentive  workers, 
who  d&Uy  have,  and  are.  losing  much  money: 
for  a  law  enacted  by  Congress  restricting 
Presidential  intervention  Into  free,  demo- 
cratic bargsUnlngs,  for  a  fuU-sc&le  investiga- 
tion by  the  Labor  Department  into  unsafe 
conditions  wrought  by  obsolete  plants  and 
equipment  supposedly  corrected  by  tax  re- 
bates to  correct  this  slttiatlon. 


THE  NEED  FOR  MORE  INFORMA- 
TION ABOUT  THE  CIA 

Mr.  McVlCKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  resolution  which  will 
provide  for  a  special  committee  to  study 
the  operations,  activities,  and  expendl- 
tiu-es  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  blanket  of 
secrecy  which  keeps  the  operations  and 
expenditures  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  not  only  from  the  general  pub- 
lic, but  from  their  duly  authorized  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress.  I  recognize 
the  need  for  security,  and  my  resolution 
therefore  provides  that  the  hearings  of 
the  special  committee  be  conducted  in 
private.  However,  in  a  democracy,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  distrusting  representa- 
tives of  the  people  or  denying  them  ac- 
cess to  basic  information. 

My  resolution  authorizes  and  directs 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  to  appoint  a 
special  bipartisan  committee  of  seven 
House  Members.  It  provides  that  among 
the  members  shall  be  at  least  two  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  two  members  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  total 
amount  of  money  spent  annually  by  the 
CIA  should  be  unknown  to  Members  of 
Congress.  I  would  suppose  that  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  there  are  no 
more  than  5  to  10  members  who  know 
how  much  money  that  agency  is  spend- 
ing each  year.  More  important,  we  do 
not  know  how  effective  the  organization 
is  nor  even  what  it  Is  doing.  Because  of 
the  vital  impact  of  the  CIA  on  the  inter- 
natlonsJ  scheme,  the  fullest  possible  con- 
gressional scrutiny  Is  in  the  public 
interest. 

RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  McVICKER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dinckll]  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  90  years 
ago,  on  May  10,  1877,  the  people  ol 
Rumania  declared  their  independence, 
For  centuries,  Rumanians  had  lived  un- 
der the  yoke  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  who 
had  dominated  the  life  of  the  Rumanian 
communities  and  had  exacted  tributes, 
Imposed  rulers  and  carried  out  reprisals 
when  local  uprisings  occurred.  But  in 
the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  Turkish 
power  began  to  wane.  A  reawakened 
national  consciousness,  the  intervention 
of  foreign  powers,  and  the  weakening  of 
the  hold  of  the  Turkish  administration 
In  the  Balkans  and  Eastern  Europe  all 
contributed  to  the  achievement  of  the 
Rumanian  goal  of  independence  in  1877, 

The  newfound  independence  of  the 
Rumanian  nation  was  precarious,  how- 
ever. To  the  north  and  the  east  lay  a 
ixiwerful  and  expansionist  neighbor. 
The  designs  of  the  rulers  of  Imperial 
Russia  were  no  mystery  to  the  Ruma- 
nians. Several  times  prior  to  independ- 
ence, the  Russians  had  seized  on  the 
excuse  of  protecting  the  Rumanians  In 
order  to  occupy  and  to  exploit  Rumanian 
territory.  In  1877,  as  the  Rumanians 
declared  their  independence,  they  joined 
with  the  Russians  to  achieve  a  substan- 
tial victory  over  the  Turks.  But  the  Rus- 
sians seized  and  held  southern  Bessara- 
bia, and  this  seizure  was  ratified  by  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  of  1878. 

The  Rumanians  regained  Bessarabia 
following  World  War  I,  but  the  territorial 
ambitions  of  the  czars  were  taken  up  and 
expanded  by  the  new  Communist  rulers 
of  Russia.  Following  the  signing  ol  the 
Soviet-Nazi  pact  of  1939,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion seized  Bessarabia  and  northern  Buk- 
ovina.  As  World  War  n  drew  to  a  close, 
all  of  Rumania  was  Invaded,  and  Soviet 
armies  and  commissars  stayed  long 
enough  to  insure  the  installation  of  a  re- 
gime that  would  maintain  Rumania 
within  the  Soviet  orbit. 

Today,  Communists  still  rule  In  Ru- 
mania. But  there  is  doubt  whether  the 
country  remains  an  integral  and  submis- 
sive part  of  the  vast  Soviet  empire.  And 
this  should  not  be  a  matter  of  wonder- 
ment. For  Rumania,  throughout  its  his- 
tory has  always  had  close  ties  with  the 
West.  Indeed,  Rumania  was  first  set- 
tled by  Roman  legions  during  the  first 
century  AX).  Throughout  the  centuries. 
the  language  and  culture  of  these  West- 
erners have  influenced  Rumanian  life. 
And  today,  the  Rumanian  language  Is 
still  in  some  respects  closer  to  Latin  than 
is  Italian. 

Thus  we  should  not  be  surprised  that 
Rumanian  leaders  are  asserting  some 
measure  of  independence  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  they  are  seeking  to 
build  a  modem  industrial  nation  that  is 
not  enmeshed  in  regional  economic  plans 
drawn  up  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that 
they  are  gradually  expanding  economic 
and  cultural  ties  with  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
Looking  at  these  developments,  It  be- 
comes quite  obvious  that  the  historical 


May  10,  1966 

consciousness  of  a  people  and  its  tradi- 
tions could  not  be  wiped  out  by  even  one 
of  the  crudest  of  postwar  tyrannies 
manipulated  from  the  Klremlin. 

The  Rumanian  people  have  not  yet  re- 
gained their  independence.  But  the  first 
steps  on  a  long  road  have  been  taken. 
On  this  10th  of  May,  an  anniversary 
held  dear  by  Rumanians  everywhere,  I 
would  like  to  affirm  that  it  is  my  hope 
that  other  steps  on  the  road  to  independ- 
ence can  and  will  follow. 
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RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Spetiker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  p>oint  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  10 
commemorates  the  original  independ- 
ence of  the  Rimianian  nation.  Ru- 
mania's Communist  regime  has  sought 
to  make  the  Rumanian  people  forget 
May  10  and  celebrate  only  the  day  when 
the  Soviets  defeated  the  Nazis.  But  the 
Rumanian  people  cannot  and  have  not 
forgotten  their  great  history. 

For  May  10  marks  the  anniversary  of 
three  great  events.  In  1866  the  Ru- 
manian people  acquired  the  right  to 
elect  as  their  sovereign  a  member  of  a 
Western  royal  family.  On  May  10,  1877, 
the  Rumanian  nation  proclaimed  its 
total  independence  from  its  former 
Turkish  rulers.  And  on  May  10,  1888, 
Charles  I  was  crowned  the  first  king  of 
iTiimania. 

After  1877  Rumania  enjoyed  several 
decades  of  Independence.  But  today 
20  million  Rumanians  live  imder  a  Com- 
munist system.  May  10  cannot  be  open- 
ly celebrated.  The  Rumanian  people 
will  have  to  remember  their  national 
holiday  quietly,  in  their  hearts. 

We  in  the  United  States  can  Join  the 
Rumanian  people  in  remembering  this 
day.  Americans  of  RumaiUan  descent 
have  contributed  richly  to  our  American 
heritage.  On  this  occasion  I  should  like 
to  join  with  the  thousands  of  Americans 
who  are  of  Rumanian  ancestry  In  ex- 
pressing a  fervent  hope  that  Rumania 
will  again  live  imder  freedom. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  AIRPORTS 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKZER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues again  to  the  vast  significance  and 
necessity  of  the  Federal  aid  to  airports 
program.  This  program  has  been  a  great 
assistance  to  interstate  commerce,  rec- 
reation, and  in  the  many  sparsely  settled 
areas  of  our  Nation  are  In  the  actual 
oevelopment  of  the  area.  We  are  the 
most  mobUe  people  in  the  world.   A  great 


deal  of  this  mobility  is  due  to  the  airport 
facilities  which  have  been  built  and  im- 
proved under  this  program  in  the  past. 
Our  future  mobility  is  dependent  largely 
upon  the  continuation  of  this  type  of 
program.  The  State  of  Montana  and  Its 
widely  scattered  communities  are  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  continue  upon  this 
program.  I  wish  to  enter  into  the  record 
at  this  point  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Montana  Airport  Management  Associa- 
tion at  their  annual  meeting  in  Billings, 
Mont.  This  resolution  was  communi- 
cated to  me  by  Mr.  Robert  S.  Michael, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Montana  Air- 
port Management  Association.  It  will 
demonstrate  the  forcefulness  and  degree 
of  Interest  which  these  citizens  show  in 
airport  development. 

A  Resolution  bt  the  Montana  Airpoet 
Management  Association 

Whereas  the  continuous  operation  and  de- 
velopment of  public  airports  at  all  cities  and 
communities  acroes  the  Nation,  and  certainly 
including  those  In  Montana,  is  of  vital  in- 
terest to  all  citizens;  and 

Whereas  the  costs  of  providing  airport  fa- 
cilities and  such  Improvements  as  are  re- 
quired to  keep  pace  with  the  changing  de- 
mands of  aviation  technology  are  expensive 
and  sometimes  a  serlotis  drain  on  the  tax- 
payers ability;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  through 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  in  realization  of 
this  fact  has  authorized  grants-in-aid  to 
various  communities  for  the  further  devel- 
opment of  their  airports;  and 

Whereas  In  a  combined  effort,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Airport  Executives,  the 
Airport  Operators  Council,  and  the  National 
Association  of  State  Aviation  Officials  have 
compiled  and  made  public  a  report  Indicat- 
ing the  Intentions  of  many  communities 
across  the  Nation  to  make,  over  the  next 
4  years,  substantial  capital  Investments  In 
their  airports  and  their  announced  shortage 
of  a  significant  percentage  of  the  funds 
needed  to  provide  these  Improvements:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Montana  Airport  Manage- 
ment Association  at  its  annual  meeting  of 
April  15,  1986.  That  each  member  of  Mon- 
tana's congressional  delegation  be  advised  of 
the  Nation's  airports'  needs,  and  those  of 
Montana  in  particular,  and  that  these  Indi- 
viduals be  requested  to  give  wholehearted 
support  to  the  passage  of  8.  3096  and  H.R, 
13666  for  extending  the  Federal  aid  to  air- 
port program  for  an  additional  3  years,  be- 
ginning vrtth  fiscal  year  1968,  at  a  minimum 
annual  level  of  $75  million;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  these  same  members  are 
requested  to  take  whatever  steps  there  are 
available  to  impress  the  current  adminis- 
tration with  the  severe  consequences  and 
gravity  of  withholding  $21  million  for  grants- 
in-aid  to  airports  previously  appropriated  for 
fiscal  1967  by  the  proper  legislative  process. 


EAST  GLACIER  AIRPORT 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsbn]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  again 
call  to  the  attention  of  this  body  that 
there  is  pending  before  House  and  Sen- 
ate committees,  bills  which  would  au- 


thorize further  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  airports  in  close  proximity  to 
national  parks.  These  bills  have  been 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  FAA,  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Department  of  Defense.  Not 
only  would  these  airports  add  greatly 
to  the  recreational  potential  of  the  areas 
involved,  but  they  would  extend  and  add 
to  the  safety  of  civilian  aviation  and  gen- 
erally promote  interstate  commerce.  I 
would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  following  Item  from  the 
minutes  of  the  Montana  State  Pish  and 
Game  Department  as  they  were  for- 
warded to  me  by  Mr.  Frank  H.  Dunkle, 
State  fish  and  game  director.  This  ex- 
presses the  support  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana. Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  for 
the  proposed  East  Glacier  Airport,  which 
is  one  of  the  many  airports  to  benefit 
from  this  assistance. 

Montana  State  Fish  and  Game  Commission, 
Aran.  19,  1966 

Proposed  Glacier  Airport.  Mr.  Tom  Judge, 
Helena,  the  sales  and  advertising  manager 
for  Glacier  Park.  Inc..  advised  the  comnU«- 
slon  of  pending  Federal  legislation  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  airports  at  East  Glacier  and 
J«u:kEon  Hole.  Mr,  Judge  brought  forth  the 
following  Information:  Glacier  National 
Park  Is  one  of  the  world's  outstanding  scenic 
attractions.  It  wais  visited  last  year  by  847.- 
104  people  from  every  State  in  the  Union  and 
many  foreign  countries.  Because  of  Its  loca- 
tion In  the  northeriunoet  region  of  the  United 
States,  It  Is  inconvenient  for  many  people  to 
visit  this  famous  national  park.  An  airport 
near  Glacier  would  permit  thousands  of  peo- 
ple to  visit  the  park  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  airport,  completed  near 
Yellowstone  Park  last  year,  attracted  20.000 
people  In  the  first  3  months  of  operation, 
which  Is  nothing  compared  to  the  traffic  this 
airport  will  receive  when  the  general  pubUc 
becomes  aware  of  the  advantages  a  i>ark  air- 
port provides  for  tourists  and  vacationers, 
and  many  of  the  visitors  to  Yellowstone  Park 
would  also  visit  Glacier  National  Park.  This 
air  facility  wUl  also  Increase  tourist  trade  at 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  This  airport 
will  provide  for  emergency  operations  and 
administrative  needs  of  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  Judge  requested  the  commission's 
BUpp>ort  of  the  Montana  installatloc. 

Motion,  Mr.  Staves:  "I  move  to  endorse 
legislation  authorizing  and  appropriating 
funds  for  construction  of  a  modem  air 
facility  near  Glacier  National  Park,  and  that 
the  director  so  notify  the  Montana  con- 
gressional delegation,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  and  the  Department  of  Interior." 
Seconded  by  Mr.  Walntz. 

Carried. 


FORD  FOUNDATION  SUPPORTS 
AMERICAN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  weis  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  event  of  considerable  sig- 
nificance to  those  of  us  in  Government 
took  place  here  in  Washington  recently. 
But  for  some  reason,  the  event  occurred 
without  much  notice. 
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I  refer  to  the  announcement  that  the 
Ford  Foundation  had  granted  nearly  $3 
mliiion  to  the  American  Political  Science 
Association  to  operate  four  public  service 
programs,  during  the  next  b  years. 

Aclivities  to  be  financed  under  the 
grants  are  a  State  legislative  service  pro- 
gram for  newly-elected  State  legislators, 
a  public  affairs  reporting  awards  pro- 
gram for  journalists,  the  congressional 
fellowship  program  and  State  and  local 
internship  programs. 

These  programs  are  very  worthwhile, 
and  they  deserve  the  support  of  those  of 
us  In  Congress  as  well  as  others  who  are 
interested  in  Government.  The  Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Association  and  the 
Ford  Foundatien  are  to  be  commended 
for  making  these  programs  possible. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  are  famil- 
iar with  one  of  these  four  programs  in 
particular — the  congressional  fellowship 
program  We  have  had  congressional 
fellows  working  In  our  offices,  and  we 
can  testify  regarding  the  contribution 
the  program  makes  both  to  the  congres- 
sional fellows  and  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  in  whose  offices  they  work. 

Mr  Speaker,  so  that  all  of  our  col- 
leagues will  have  an  opportunity  to  learn 
more  about  the  four  public  service  pro- 
grams,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
press  release  announcing  the  grants  to 
the  American  Political  Science  A.ssocia- 
tlon  be  printed  as  part  of  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

SQigr^KmiVATlON  .\NNOl'NCES  NEARLY  t3  MlL- 

ttok  Bf  Grants  for  Fouk  American  Po- 
litical Science  .\ssociATir^N  Programs 
WASHUNtiTos,  DC — The  Ford  Foundation 
today  anr.nu;:cecl  nearly  »3  million  In  grants 
to  the  American  Political  Science  Association 
for  operation  of  public  service  programs 
over  the  next  5  years 

The  individual  grunts  and  activities  which 
they  will  support  are  »690.000  for  orienta- 
tion of  newly  elected  State  legislators  under 
a  State  legislative  service  program:  $750,000 
for  a  public  affairs  reporting  awards  pro- 
gram, including*  seminars  and  fellowships 
for  political  Journalists:  $775,000  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  congressional  fellowstllp 
program,  which  brings  political  scientists 
and  journalists  to  Washington,  D,C.,  for 
study  of  and  work  with  Congress;  and.  *770,- 
000  for  State  aud  local  lnt,ern.ship  programs 
organized  and  conducted  by  university  de- 
partments of  political  science 

Leijlslative  service  program'  wsU  be  de- 
veloped m  about  five  States  each  year.  De- 
signed to  Introduce  Incoming  members  to 
the  Wi.!rk!ngs  of  their  legislature,  each  pro- 
gram will  Include  a  series  of  seminars  and 
the  preparation  of  a  handboolc  on  legislative 
practices.  organlzaUon  and  traditions  The 
association  cosponsored  similar  programiJ  t  jt 
newly  elected  members  of  the  V  S.  House  of 
Rf-'presentatlves  in  1963  and  1965. 

The  grant  for  reporting  awards  provides 
for  continuation  and  expansion  of  a  pro- 
gr.im  which  has  been  operated  by  the  associa- 
tion since  1966.  Its  purpose  Is  tc  encourage 
.ind  reward  excellence  In  public  affairs  re- 
;>•  rtlng  at  the  State  and  liKal  level  About 
60  .such  awarcLs  will  be  made  eac!:  year. 
Winners  wl"  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
regional  competitions  and  will  attend  1- 
week  seminars  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ment 

Additionally,  the  grant  provides  for  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  fellowsiiip  program  for 
newsmen.  On  the  basis  of  a  national  com- 
petition, the  association  each  year  will 
award  12  fellowships  for  6  month."!  to  one 
year  of  study  In  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  successful  candidates'  choice      General- 


ly these  awards  will  be  made  to  reporters 
of  public  affairs  who  wish  to  develop  new 
techniques  for  gathering  and  reporting  the 
news  or  who  wish  to  Improve  their  knowl- 
edge In  a  particular  field. 

SpKinsored  by  the  association  since  1953, 
the  congressional  fellowship  program  brings 
about  16  Journalists  and  political  scientists 
to  Washington  each  year  for  9  months  of 
firsthand  observation  of  Congress.  Con- 
gressional fellows  are  chosen  In  a  national 
competition  and  serve  as  aids  to  Senators 
and  Representatives  or  work  on  the  staffs  of 
congressional  oommlttees. 

The  purpose  of  this  fellowship  experience 
Is  to  Improve  teaching,  research  and  report- 
ing on  Congress  and  the  legislative  process. 
Participants  attend  educational  seminars 
conducted  by  the  association  throughout  the 
period  they  are  serving  In  congressional 
offices. 

The  State  and  local  Internship  program  Is 
designed  to  establish  internship  as  a  perma- 
nent feature  of  graduate-level  Instruction  In 
political  science.  Individual  university  de- 
partments of  political  science  will  submit 
propK>sals  for  operation  of  internship  pro- 
grams to  the  association,  which  will  provide 
funds  and  technical  assistance  to  support 
them.  Under  this  program,  the  Internships 
may  be  In  State  legislatures,  with  admin- 
istrators at  the  State,  city,  and  county  levels, 
or   In  State  and  local   party   organizations. 

The  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion Is  the  major  professional  organization 
In  the  United  States  devoted  to  the  study 
and  development  of  the  art  and  science  of 
government.  Supported  by  about  14,000  In- 
dividual and  Institutional  members  and  by 
grants  from  a  growing  number  of  private 
foundations,  the  association  carries  on  im- 
partial research  projects,  conducts  educa- 
tional programs  for  political  scientists. 
Journalists,  and  public  officials  and  gen- 
erally brings  together  theory  and  practice 
In  the  broad  fields  of  government,  politics, 
and  public  policy. 

Membership  in  the  association,  founded 
63  years  ago.  Is  made  up  chiefly  of  political 
scientists  who  are  teaching  In  the  Nation's 
colleges  and  universities.  Also  Included 
among  members  are  lawyers,  businessmen, 
Journalists,  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment otBclals  and  Members  of  Congress. 

The  association's  headquarters  is  In  the 
Political  Science  Building.  1726  Massachu- 
setts  Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 


INTERAMA— A  DREAM  COME  TRUE 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
12  Dr.  Irving  E.  Muskat,  chairman  of 
the  Inter-American  Center  Authority, 
addressed  the  Inter-American  Bar  As- 
sociation here  in  Washington. 

At  that  time,  I  was  on  my  way  to  El 
Salvador,  Central  America,  for  rest  and 
discussions  with  that  Government  dur- 
ing the  Easter  recess.  I  believe  my  trip 
was  helpful  to  Interama. 

Dr.  Muskat  has  proven  he  is  truly  a 
remarkable  man  and  has  done  much  to 
further  Interama  and  make  it  what  it  is 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  incorporate  in  the  body 
the  Introductory  remarks  of  my  admin- 
istrative assistant,  Mr.  James  F.  Souther- 
land,   and  Dr.  Muskat's  speech  before 


that  association  for  my  colleagues  con- 
sideration : 

Rnri««KB  or  James  F.  Soitthhiuind,  Admdi. 

isTKA'nvK     Assistant     to      Congressuah 

CL.A  m>s  Pepper,  in  Introducino  Dr.  Is  vino 

E.  Muskat  at  a  Luncheon  or  the  Intis. 

American  Bar  Association,  April  12,  1968 

Congresman  Pepper  deeply  regrets  that  he 
couldn't  be  with  you  today. 

I  think  you  all  know  of  his  Interest  in  the 
Inter-American  Bar  and  its  affairs.  How- 
ever, as  your  president  has  pointed  out,  he 
is  on  his  way  to  El  Salvador  for  a  few  dayi 
of  rest. 

A  Congressman  has  really  two  choices  to 
get  away  from  the  telephone.  He  either  gets 
out  of  the  country  or  gets  defeated.  We're 
very  happy  that  the  Congressman  for  the 
first  time  in  30  years,  does  not  have  opposi- 
tion either  In  the  primary  or  the  general  elec- 
tion, so  he  can  afford  to  take  this  time  for  a 
rest. 

He  wanted  me  to  express  to  you  his  deep 
appreciation  for  you  giving  this  opportunity 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Inter-American  Au- 
thority to  speak.  This  Is  a  project  in  the 
Congressman's  district — maybe  It  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  fact  that  he  is  un- 
opposed, that  It  has  finally  been  approved. 
But  he  began  working  on  It  some  25  years 
ago.  When  he  Introduced  the  first  legislation 
for  Federal  participation  In  this  project,  he 
was  in  the  Senate  and  then  he  was  represent- 
ing the  whole  State  rather  than  the  district 
In  which  It's  in. 

The  project  has  had  a  lot  of  people  In- 
terested in  It  over  the  years.  But  to  put 
together  the  package  which  was  necessary 
to  make  this  project  go,  required  the  man 
who  Is  your  speaker  today.  He  came  to  this 
country  as  a  child  In  the  early  part  of  the 
century.  They  tell  me  he  doesn't  know  what 
his  birth  date  really  was.  But  he  picked 
Christmas  Day  as  his  birthday — which  I 
think  Is  symbolic.  He  picked  a  very  good 
day  and  all  through  his  work  with  Inter- 
ama— I  think  through  his  whole  career— he 
has  demanded  quality  as  he  did  when  be 
chose  his  birthday. 

This  Is  one  of  the  things  that  has  made 
this  project  go:  the  Insistence  your  speaker 
has  had  on  making  this  a  quality,  meaning- 
ful project.  And  I  think  when  lie  speaks  to 
you,  you  11  understand  Jtist  how  valid  his 
Interest  has  been  in  this  area. 

He  grew  up  In  the  Midwest.  He  got  his 
degree  In  chemistry  when  he  was  19.  He 
received  his  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  at  22.  He  did  some  teaching;  he  did 
a  great  deal  of  research;  he  became  very 
successful  In  devising  new  plastics.  Including 
those  for  holding  together  glass  fibers,  which 
made  p>08slble  fiberglass  boats.  He  formed 
two  companies  along  the  way — very  success- 
fuUy. 

He  decided  to  retire  and  concentrate  on 
research  In  1953.  He  went  to  Miami  and  6 
years  later  he  was  appointed  as  a  member  of 
the  Inter-American  Authority.  In  the  mean- 
time he  had  persuaded  the  banks  In  the  area 
that  they  oould  finance  a  bond  issue  that 
was  necessary  to  help  develop  Miami  Air- 
port— which  Is,  I  think,  again  significant  of 
the  man  that  as  a  newcomer  to  the  commu- 
nity he  showed  some  of  the  oldest  business 
heads  of  the  community  how  they  could  do 
a  Job  to  help  their  community.  This.  I  think. 
led  to  his  appointment  to  the  Inter-American 
Authority  and  to  his  appointment  later  as 
chairman.  He's  brought  this  project  along 
and  it's  a  great  privilege  to  Introduce  him 
so  be  can  teU  you  about  It — Dr.  Muskat. 

STAXnCXNT  BT   Ds.  lavINC   E.   MtTSKAT,   CHAB- 

MAN,  Inter-American  Center  AtrrHORrrr, 
Before  thk  I.vtek-American  Bah  Associa- 
tion, Washington,  DC,  Aprii.  12,  1968 
I  am  deeply  honored  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity to  address  this  assemblage  of  memben 
of  the  IntOT-Amerlcan  Bar  Association. 
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I  am  especially  appreciative,  because  I  am 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  by  your  membership 
In  this  organization,  you  have  specialized 
knowledge  of  inter-Amerlcan  affairs  and  will 
grasp  the  significance  of  a  program  which 
irill  build  a  unique  bridge  of  understanding 
and  friendship  to  Improve  our  relations  and 
strengthen  our  ties  with  the  American  Re- 
publics. Because  of  your  Inter-Amerlcan 
orientation  as  an  organization,  and  as  In- 
formed individuals,  you  can  make  an  Impor- 
tant contribution  to  this  project. 

I  also  want  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
acknowledge  on  behalf  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Center  Authority,  our  sincere  appreciation  to 
Representative  CLAtruE  Pepper  for  arrang- 
ing the  Invitation  to  address  this  distin- 
guished gathering.  Representative  Pepper 
has  been  In  the  vanguard  for  many  years  In 
his  helpful  leadership  in  creating  the  project 
I  will  discuss  today. 

As  chairman  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Center 
Authority,  an  agency  of  the  State  of  Florida. 
my  associates  on  the  authority  and  I  are 
responsible  for  establishing  the  Inter-Amer- 
lcan Cultural  and  Trade  Center — better 
known  as  Interama — In  Miami,  gateway  of 
the  Americas. 

Interama  will  be  the  world's  first  perma- 
nent International  living  exposition.  Its 
theme  is  "The  American  Way  of  Life — 
Progress  With  Freedom."  Interama  will  pro- 
claim what  the  Americas  have  achieved  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  civil  liberties  and  Individ- 
ual freedom — within  the  framework  of 
democratic  Institutions.  Through  dynamic 
exhibits,  events  and  live  performances  that 
are  constantly  revised  and  updated.  Interama 
will  bring  together,  under  freedom  the  gov- 
ernments and  Industries  of  the  Americas  In 
a  spirit  of  good  will  and  understanding  and 
provide  a  continuous  exchange  of  cultures, 
ideas  and  people. 

The  spirit  and  substance  of  Interama's 
goals  will  parallel  and  support  the  economic 
and  social  goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Many  fine  accomplishments  have  been 
achieved  since  the  Alliance  program  was 
inaugurated  5  years  ago,  but  major  and 
complex  tasks  still   He  ahead. 

Interama  will  provide  a  common  meeting 
ground  for  the  Americas  where  people  and 
Ideas  will  meet  and  products  and  goods  will 
be  exchanged — to  help  speed  the  goals  of 
the  Alliance.  The  charter  for  the  Alliance 
iwcommended  that  the  American  republics 
"spread  among  the  peoples  erf  America, 
knowledge  of  each  other  and  of  the  solutions 
they  are  finding  to  their  problems."  In- 
terama will  help  to  achieve  that  objective. 
The  inter-Amerlcan  cultural  and  trade 
center  has  been  supjjorted  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. It  has  also  received  the  support  of 
three  presidents,  Including  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
Americas,  and  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Council 
of  Commerce  and  Production — representing 
Industry  in  Latin  America  and  U.S.  industry 
with  major  interests  in  Latin  America.  Vice 
President  HtrnERT  Humphrey  refers  to  In- 
terama as  "a  partnership  between  Oovem- 
nient  and  Industry."  which  will  "bring  in 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  private 
investment  and  capital  and  provide  a  great 
International  center  for  culture  and  trade." 
Interma  owns  1,700  acres  of  land,  valued, 
after  development,  at  $54  million.  680  acres 
have  already  been  cleared  and  filled  for  the 
construction  of  buildings  and  the  develop- 
ment of  roads,  parks,  canals,  lagoons  and 
parking  areas.  The  remaining  undeveloped 
screage  will  be  utilized  for  future  expansion. 
A  t21  million  bond  Issue,  underwritten  by 
Goodbody  and  Company,  has  been  validated. 
Eight  million  dollars  have  already  been  Is- 
n>ed  and  the  remaining  $13  mllUon  wiU  be 
(Irawn  in  the  near  future. 

The  Florida  State  Road  Board  has  pledged 
the  design  and  construction  of  all  access  and 
interior  roads.     Plans  for  Installing — at  no 


capital  outlay  to  Interama — electric  power, 
telephone,  water  supply  and  sewerage  sys- 
tems— have   been   completed. 

When  Interama  becomes  a  reality  on  July 
4,  1968,  It  will  represent  a  capital  asset  valued 
at  approximately  $500  million — as  well  as 
an  investment  of  the  best  creative  talents  of 
the  Americas.  It  will  represent  a  partnership 
in  progress  between  the  people  and  Govern- 
ments of  Latin  America,  the  people  and  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  the  major 
Industrial  firms,  culttiral  and  private  orga- 
nization of  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America. 

Although  the  Inter-American  Center  Au- 
thority Is  an  agency  of  the  State  of  Florida. 
let  me  emphasize  that  Interama  Is  not  a  local 
or  State  project.  It  Is  an  International  proj- 
ect, which  will  serve  the  United  States  and 
the  Latin  American  Nations. 

In  keeping  with  the  project's  concept  and 
Its  high  purpose,  we  have  based  aU  our  ac- 
tivities toward  the  achievement  of  "excel- 
lence" In  every  phase  of  our  work. 

Upon  completion,  Interama  will  be  one  of 
the  most  significant  enterprises  conceived — 
In  the  unremitting  effort  to  create  stronger 
links  of  trade  and  friendship  between  the 
Americas.  Interama  will  make  possible  new 
and  better  communication  through  ex- 
changes of  economic,  technical,  educational, 
and  culttiral  talents.  The  project  will  also 
create  thousands  of  Jobs  during  its  construc- 
tion period  for  both  Latin  American  and 
U.S.  citizens  and  tens  of  thousands  of  new 
Jobs  when  It  becomes  operational. 

Governments,  Industries,  and  cultures  of 
all  of  the  nations  of  the  Americas  will  be 
brought  together  at  Interama.  Interama's 
plans  call  for  four  principal,  separate,  yet 
Interrelated  areas:  An  International  area, 
which  will  be  the  meeting  place  for  the  na- 
tions; an  industrial  area,  which  will  be  the 
meeting  place  for  the  Industries  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere;  a  cultural  area,  which  will 
be  the  cultural  center  of  the  Americas  with 
facilities  to  present  the  fullest  range  of  the 
performing  arts;  and  a  sports  and  leisure 
area,  which  will  be  the  meeting  place  to  pro- 
vide spectator  and  participants  sjiorts,  and 
leisure  activities  for  the  entire  family.  A 
1,000-foot  tower  of  freedom  with  sightseeing 
levels  and  restaurant  facilities  will  be  the 
physical  theme  symbol  of  Interama.  In  ad- 
dition, there  will  t>e  a  multistorled  trade 
mart  which  will  provide  special  facilities  to 
expand  hemisphere  markets. 

Recognizing  the  Importance  and  vitality 
of  Interama's  concept  and  principles  in  help- 
ing to  build  a  better  hemisphere.  President 
Johnson  supported  Interama  In  obtaining 
a  loan  from  the  Federal  Government  to  de- 
sign and  construct  buildings  and  facilities 
for  the  Latin  American  nations  and  the  U.S. 
Government  to  house  their  exhibits. 

In  keeping  with  its  determination  to  main- 
tain Its  high  standards  of  excellence,  the  au- 
thority has  commissioned  six  worid-re- 
nowned  architects  to  design  the  buildings 
and  facilities  which  will  house  the  exhibits 
of  the  Latin  American  nations  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  They  are:  Edward  Durell 
Stone,  Louis  I.  Kahn,  Jose  Luis  Sert,  Harry 
Weese.  Marcel  Breuer,  and  Paul  Rudolph. 

Interama's  planning  has  been  designed  to 
encourage  meaningful  participation  on  the 
part  of  the  Latin  American  nations. 

In  the  International  area  each  Latin 
American  government  will  establish  itself  In 
a  national  hospitality  house,  which  will  be 
a  showcase  of  exhibits  expressing  the  history. 
culture,  accomplishments,  and  aspirations  of 
each  country.  Each  nation  will  have  a  resi- 
dent commissioner  who  will  represent  his 
government  and  supervise  his  country's  fa- 
cilities and  exhibits.  Exhibits  will  be  of  the 
highest  quality  so  as  to  command  attention 
and  communicate  effectively.  The  respec- 
tive governments  will  be  encouraged  to  con- 
stantly revise  and  up-grade  their  exhibits  to 
reflect  new  achievements. 


Each  participating  nation  will  also  have 
student  dormitory  facilities.  Each  govern- 
ment will  uUilze  the  services  of  their  uni- 
versity students  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
buildings  and  exhibits. 

These  students  will  spend  most  of  their 
Ume  serving  as  guides  and  explaining  their 
country's  exhibits.  A  portion  of  their  time 
would  be  spent  attending  an  American  uni- 
versity, or  traveling  through  the  United 
States,  and  learning  about  our  customs  and 
our  way  of  life.  At  the  end  of  a  year  they 
would  be  replaced  by  a  new  group  of  stu- 
dents— thus  affording  a  great  opportunity 
to  inform  the  future  leaders  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica about  the  American  way  of  life.  This  is 
one  of  the  methods  Interama  has  developed 
to  speed  the  process  of  exchanging  knowledge 
and  understanding  between  the  people  of 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  a  national  hospitality  house 
and  student  dormitories,  each  nation  will 
have  available  exhibits  areas  and  facilities 
for  audiovisual  presentations. 

Special  facilities  will  also  be  available  for 
the  use  of  all  of  the  participating  nations. 
There  will  be  a  special  380°  projection  the- 
ater-ln-the-round,  which  will  offer  movie 
projection  of  films  concerning  the  attractions 
of  the  countries.  This  facility  wUl  also  be 
used  for  theatrical  performances. 

A  parliamentary  meeting  center  will  be 
available  for  students,  governments  and  resi- 
dent International  organizations.  It  will  be 
equipped  for  simultaneous  translation  and 
transmission  to  the  conference  participants 
and  the  audience. 

A  large  ceremonial  plaza  Is  Included  In  the 
facilities,  which  will  be  used  for  outdoor 
events  such  as  pageants,  fiestas,  parades  and 
other  ceremonial  activities. 

An  audiovisual  library  will  be  constructed 
In  the  Pavilion  of  the  United  States.  This 
library,  using  the  latest  techniques  of  auto- 
mation will  offer  the  visitor  a  wide  choice  of 
topics  and  comprehensive  information  about 
major  events. 

Our  plans  also  call  for  an  International 
bazaar  which  will  provide  space  for  each  par- 
ticipating nation  for  the  display  and  sale 
of  their  attractive  and  useful  products  from 
Latin  America. 

A  club  of  the  Americas  will  provide  hovis- 
Ing  and  serve  as  a  hospitality  center  for 
visiting  dignitaries,  performers,  and  students. 
We  are  propKwlng  to  the  Latin  American 
nations  that  a  national  Interama  commit- 
tee be  established  In  each  country — consist- 
ing of  each  nation's  best  creative  talent — 
to  determine  the  type  of  exhibits  they  con- 
sider most  appropriate  for  their  nation.  The 
committee  would  include  educators,  archi- 
tects, builders,  and  businessmen.  Each  na- 
tion would  be  responsible  for  designing  and 
building  Its  own  exhibit,  and  for  Its  opera- 
tion and  maintenance. 

The  authority  also  requested  the  U.S. 
Government  to  participate  In  Interanm.  An 
authorization  bill  has  been  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  was  signed  by  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson.  The  bill  authorized  par- 
ticipation with  a  $7.6  million  exhibit  for  the 
Pavilion  of  the  United  States  and  $2  nallllon 
to  operate  and  maintain  the  Pavilion  and 
exhibit  for  a  period  of  2  years.  On  AprU  1, 
1966,  the  President  Issued  a  formal  Presi- 
dential proclamation  Inviting  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  participate  In  Interama. 

Programing  of  events  will  be  the  key  to 
the  success  of  Interama.  These  events  wUl 
cover  the  entire  gamut  of  human  activity — 
ranging  from  domestic  and  foreign  trade 
meetings,  seminars,  conventions,  musical 
events,  theatrical  performances,  sporting 
events,  industrial  conferences,  and  govern- 
mental meetings. 

Many  of  these  activities  will  take  place  In 
Interama's  cultural  area,  which  will  provide 
■pedal  types  of  audience  facilities  to  supple- 
ment program*  originating  from  exhibitors  in 
the  international  and  industrial  areas. 
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Eh-ama.  ballet.  op«ra  una  all  the  per- 
forming ajta  will  be  pre«enied  In  Interama's 
cuUural  area.  A  number  of  theaters  are 
planned  for  this  area,  aa  well  as  an  amphi- 
theater and  an  arena.  Major  exhibitions — 
ranging  from  the  ancient  Inca.  Aztec,  and 
Toltec  civilizations  to  contemporary  painting 
and  scvUtpure — will  be  shown  In  a  mtiaeum. 

The  American  business  community  ha« 
been  Increasingly  supporting  the  arta,  and 
has  contributed  liberally  toward  the  con- 
struction of  cultural  faciUnea  and  the  pro- 
motion of  evenlB,  Ttie  authority  wUl  encour- 
age Industry  to  participate  In  building 
cultural  facUitlea  and  sponsoring  program* 
at  Interama 

Sports  and  leisure  activities  have  become 
ft  hallmaric  of  life  in  democratic  countries. 
Interama  will  be  the  meeting  place  to  provide 
the  facilities  for  the  Pan  American  gamea 
or  a  summer  Olympics  It  will  also  have 
playing  facilities  for  professional  or  high 
school  students  Here  the  products  and 
a»;t!vitlp«  of  the  leisure  Industry  will  be 
demonstrated  Including  boating,  water 
sports,  golf  and  simulated  winter  sports. 
For  the  children,  this  area  will  ofTer  a  world 
that  brings  to  life  their  storytxxik  heroes  and 
legends — a  world  in  which  they  can  actually 
participate — a  world  of  maie  believe  come 
true  Here,  youngsters — of  all  agea — can 
pack  up  their  dreams  and  travel  through  a 
living  pageant  of  our  colorf'il  pact,  or  Join 
the  science  "explorers"  of  tomorrow, 

Interama  will  also  be  an  imp^rrtant  forum 
for  private  enterprise  to  generate  better 
understanding  of  Its  vita!  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Americas  and  In  support  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  It  will  enable  private 
enterprise  to  Illustrate  Its  participation  In 
the  hemisphere's  economic  and  cultural  life. 
Business  and  Industry  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  its  contributions  to 
the  welfare  of  a  free  society — which  will  be 
Indelibly  Impressed  on  15  million  vlsltora 
annually  after  Interama  becomes  an  oper- 
ating reality. 

In  the  Industrial  area  msjor  Industries  will 
corustruct  buildings  to  house  exhibits  to 
portray  the  way  of  life  of  the  .Americas  Tliey 
win  tell  the  story  of  today's  tremendo'ss  array 
of  sclentlflc  and  productive  know-how  that 
sterna  from  the  meeting  of  men'.?  minds — and 
men  meeting  to  do  business  Theae  exhibits 
win  show  how  the  free  competitive  enterprise 
system  has  stimulated  the  great  Industrial 
accomplishments  In  transportation:  com- 
munications: the  advances  In  medical  science 
and  public  health  technique*:  the  develop- 
ment of  our  natural  resources  and  Interna- 
tional trade.  It  will  be  a  showcase  of  a  free 
society  at  work 

Interama  offers  a  great  opportunity  for  the 
United  States  and  the  Lfitln  American 
nations  At  Interama  we  can  demonstrate 
how  our  free  enterprise  system  and  our 
people — working  together  '*lth  the  American 
Republics  can  stimulate  on  a  scale  of  the 
greatest  magnitude — the  trade  and  cultural 
programs — which  will  build  a  better  hemi- 
sphere for  all  of  us.  Our  representatives  are 
now  contacting  and  Inviting  the  niajor  com- 
panies. Institutions  and  organizations  to  par- 
ticipate in  Interama 

In  cloelng,  I  would  like  tfl  off»r  these  sug- 
geetlons.  First,  that  the  Inter -American 
Bar  Aafoclatlon  seriously  consider  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  headquarters  at 
Interama.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  geograph- 
ical location,  compatible  Interests,  and  the 
special  and  versatile  facilities  oSered,  In- 
terama la  a  logical  choice  as  the  home  of  the 
Inter-American  Bar  Asaociatlon.  Second,  If 
you  represent  major  companies  or  know 
leaders  in  Industry,  I  hope  you  can  carry 
our  mesaage  to  the  heads  of  those  companies 
to  urge  their  participation  lu  Interama. 


PDUTZER  PRIZE  OOE8  TO  DON 
WRIGHT.  MIAMI  NEWS  NEWSPA- 
PERMAN 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  awards  were  tm- 
nounced.  One  of  these  awards  went  to 
the  evening  newspaper  in  my  home  city 
of  Miami,  the  Miami  News.  Don  Wright 
won  the  Pulitzer  award  for  his  work  as 
a  political  cartoonist.  This  Pulitzer 
Prize  which  was  awarded  to  the  Miami 
News  is  the  fourth  such  award  given  to 
this  outstanding  newspaper — no  other 
newspaper  in  the  South  holds  this  dis- 
tinguished record  for  this  award. 

The  Miami  News  previously  had  won 
the  top  Journalistic  award  In  1939  for 
Its  exposure  of  the  Miami  "Termite  Ad- 
ministration"; in  1959  for  uncovering 
miserable  conditions  imder  which  mi- 
grants live  at  Immokalee;  and  in  1963 
for  revealing  the  Russian  missile  buildup 
in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  in- 
corporated In  the  body  of  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  Miami  News  regard- 
ing Don  Wright's  award  and  giving  some 
of  the  background  about  this  fine  young 
man.  Also,  I  would  like  to  add  the 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Miami 
News  the  same  day  regarding  this  Pulit- 
zer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  last  week  did  an- 
other Miami  reporter,  Miss  Rose  Alle- 
gato.  of  the  Miami  Herald,  receive  the 
award  as  one  of  this  country's  outstand- 
ing women  of  Italian  descent.  She  is 
now  Joined  by  one  of  her  colleagues,  Jean 
Wardlow,  who  won  an  award  for  a  series 
she  wrote  on  automobile  accidents.  Miss 
Wardlow  Is  the  recipient  of  the  suinual 
Editorial  Award  of  the  National  Foim- 
datlon  of  Highway  Safety  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.  I  would  also  Uke  to  have  incor- 
porated this  brief  article  about  her 
award  from  the  Miami  Herald: 

[From  the  Miami  News] 
Don  Wkigbt  Took  Jum  4  Yxars  To  Win 

PTTLTlVJUi 

(By  H&lnes  Colbert,  reporter  of  the  Miami 
News) 

Don  Wright  made  It  to  the  top  as  an 
e<lltorlal  cartoonist  In  leas  than  4  years, 
but  he'd  been  working  toward  It  since  a 
fellow  second-grader  drew  a  picture  of  an 
automobile. 

"I  think  all  kids  draw  pictures  of  cars 
and  warplanea  and  stuff,"  Wright  said  yes- 
terday after  he'd  been  awarded  the  Pulitzer 
Prize.  "The  only  difference  la  that  most  of 
them  outgrow  It  and  I  dldnt." 

The  prize  carries  with  It  a  91,000  cash 
award. 

Wright,  32,  started  doing  editorial  cartoons 
In  his  spare  time  while  he  was  picture  editor 
of  the  Miami  News  In  1B61.  He  went  Into  it 
full  time  a  few  months  later,  and  the  beet 
way  to  stir  him  up  Is  to  tell  blm  that  it 
must  be  nice  to  earn  a  living  by  drawing 
one  picture  a  day. 


If  he  doesn't  dream  about  it,  Wright  startt 
working  on  the  day's  cartoon  when  he  get« 
up  at  about  7  a  jn, 

"1  start  groping  for  an  idea  while  I'm 
having  coffee,  shaving,  and  getting  dressed," 
he  said.  "I  think  about  It  while  I'm  driving 
to  work  and  while  I'm  going  over  the  mall 
and  the  newspapers. 

"I'm  in  pretty  good  shape  If  an  Idea  hits 
me  by  noon.  That  means  I  can  finish  tlie 
drawing  by  6  or  7  p.m. 

"If  I  don't  have  the  idea  by  luncbtlme, 
things  start  getting  complicated.  Then  I'm 
not  only  trying  to  think  of  something  to 
draw,  but  it  has  to  be  simple  enough  so 
the  drawing  wont  take  all  night" 

Wright's  drawings  Infuriate  some  readers, 
delight  others,  and  get  the  emotions  of  gtiii 
others  pretty  well  mixed  up. 

"A  lot  of  readers  complain  that  the  car- 
toons  are  unfair  and  they're  absolutely 
right,"  he  said.  "A  cartoon  has  to  be  unfair 
because  it's  one  sided, 

"An  editorial  'writer  can  present  both 
sides  of  an  argument  and  qualify  what  he 
says.  The  cartoonist  can't  do  that.  He 
strips  an  idea  to  the  simplest  form  and 
uses  it  to  hit  the  reader  in  the  eye— 
whammo. 

"The  cartoonist  is  fair  only  in  that  he 
takes  a  swipe  at  anybody  who  seems  to  de- 
serve It.  Quite  a  few  people  have  criticized 
me  for  being  too  liberal,  but  the  liberals  got 
all  over  me  when  I  did  a  cartoon  on  the 
necessity  for  stopping  communism  short 
of  California  which  won  an  award  from  the 
FYeedom  Foundation." 

Wright  was  bom  In  Loe  Angeles  January  23, 
1934,  but  vras  brought  to  Miami  as  a  child 
by  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C 
Wright. 

He  graduated  from  Miami  Edison  Hl^ 
School  In  1952  and  went  to  work  as 
a  copy  boy  for  the  News.  Wright  was  a 
photographer  for  6  years,  with  2  years  out 
for  Army  service,  and  then  became  picture 
editor. 

"I  was  always  drawing,  though,"  he  said. 
"When  the  kid  drew  the  automobile  on  the 
blackboard  in  grade  school,  I  got  him  to 
show  me  how,  and  I  never  quit  fooling 
around  with  It. 

"My  wife  (the  former  Rita  Blondin)  was 
the  one  who  finally  got  me  Into  fuUtlme 
drawing.  She  kept  after  me  until  I  did  a 
couple  of  political  cartoons  and  showed  them 
to  the  editor,  BUI  Baggs. 

"I've  looked  at  some  of  them  recently, 
and  I  dont  know  how  they  ever  got  In  the 
paper.  They  were  terrible,  but  I  think  my 
style  has  Improved.  The  drawings  are  sim- 
pler now,  and  they  get  the  Idea  across  better." 

One  of  the  first  of  Wright's  cartoons  to 
win  national  attention  was  drawn  when 
Wally  Butts.  University  of  Georgia  football 
coach,  won  a  libel  suit  from  the  Saturday 
Evening  Poet. 

Wright  drew  a  bust  of  Benjamin  Pranklin. 
founder  of  the  Poet,  being  knocked  over  by 
a  football.  The  cartoon  was  reprinted  in 
Time  magazine  and  a  number  of  other  pub- 
lications. 

Other  Wright  drawings  have  been  repro- 
duced nationally  since,  and  a  collection  of 
his  work  is  on  permanent  display  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Syracuse. 

Last  year,  he  won  the  national  award  for 
the  best  cartoon  used  In  the  Catholic  press. 

The  Wrights — ^Don,  his  wife  and  a  166- 
pound  great  dane  ntuned  Baron — live  at 
11725  Southwest  88th  Avenue. 
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(Prom  the  Miami  News] 
Ptjutzkh  Prize  roR  Don  Wright 
We    have    long    thought    the   cartoons  d 
Don  Wright  are  the  best  to  appear  on  any 
editorial  page  in  the  country. 


Certainly,  be  is  the  best  of  the  yotinger 
cartoonists,  and  has  been  so  recognized  by 
the  number  of  publications  which  have  reg- 
ularly reprinted  his  cartoons  since  they  began 
appearing  here  In  1962. 

It  Is  a  source  of  great  pride  to  his  col- 
leagues at  the  Miami  News  therefore  that 
Wright  yesterday  was  awarded  Journalism's 
highest  honor,  a  Pulitzer  Prize. 

It  is  significant  that  Wright's  prize  came 
not  for  any  single  cartoon,  but  for  the  ex- 
ceptional quality  of  all  of  his  work,  "me 
News  Is  proud  of  him. 

(Prom  the  Miami  Herald) 

HssALD  WRnxa  Wins  Award  for  Series 

Herald  Writer  Jean  Wardlow  has  received 
the  annual  Editorial  Award  of  the  National 
Poundatlon  for  Highway  Safety  In  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

The  award,  a  $100  U.8.  savings  bond,  was 
given  to  Mrs.  Wardlow  for  her  series  on  mys- 
tery crashes  that  ran  in  the  Herald  last  fall. 

It  was  announced  Monday  by  William  H. 
Veale,  president  of  the  national  group. 

In  her  series,  Mrs.  Wardlow  re-created  some 
of  the  mystery  crashes — one-car  accidents 
that  were  never  explained  becatise  the  driver 
of  the  car  was  killed. 

What  happened  to  these  drivers,  she  asked, 
"Did  they  fall  asleep?  Did  they  imagine  an 
object  m  the  road?  What  made  them  swerve, 
roll  over,  or  speed  headlong  into  a  canal?" 

In  Dade  County,  64  fatal  one-car  crashes  In 
1964  took  66  lives, 

'The  figures  are  laced  with  alcohol,"  she 
wrote. 


It  is  now  time  for  our  Go'vemment  to 
make  it  abundantly  clear  to  the  entire 
world  that  we  will  not  stand  idly  by 
while  one  form  of  despotism  is  substi- 
tuted for  another. 

Political  freedom  for  South  Vietnam 
starts  in  Saigon. 


FREEDOM  FOR  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
STARTS  IN  SAIOON 

Mr,  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  WolffI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  is  involved  in  the  Vietnamese  con- 
flict because  we  believe  that  people 
should  be  free  to  choose  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment they  want. 

The  United  States  has  made  a  commit- 
ment to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to 
see  that  they  get  that  choice. 

Reports  from  Saigon  over  the  weekend 
are  disquieting  evidence  that  Premier  Ky 
may  not  fully  appreciate  a  basic  tenet  of 
oemocracy— that  he  governs  only  at  the 
sufferance  of  the  people. 

The  United  States  is  in  Vietnam  not 
to  support  Ky  but  to  back  up  the  Viet- 
namese people  in  their  struggle  for  the 
ample  flght  to  be  free  from  oppression. 

This  freedom  of  choice  includes  free- 
Qom  from  the  terror  and  violence  in- 
flicted upon  the  Vietnamese  by  the  Viet- 
cong  and  it  also  means  the  freedom  to 
cnart  their  own  course  of  action  as  the 
struggle  goes  on. 

I  beUeve  that  Instead  of  offering  expla- 
nations for  Ky's  procrastinations  on 
noiding  elections  and  his  acceptance  of 
weir  results.  Secretary  Rusk  should  put 
Mr  Ky  on  notice  tiiat  tiie  United  States 
»ui  throw  its  full  weight  behind  free 
eiwtions  in  Soutii  Vietnam  at  tiie  earUest 
practical  date. 

J!^^^l  .^   ^'^   "»<*e   Intemperate 

statements  in  the  past. 


A  NEW  PROGRAM  OP  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE  THROUGH  COL- 
LEGES AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentieman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastekmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  wiU  author- 
ize the  Department  of  State  through  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
to  encourage  and  assist  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  establishing,  strengthen- 
ing, and  maintaining  progrsuns  of  for- 
eign development  and  for  their  provi- 
sion of  research,  education,  training,  ad- 
visory and  technical  assistance,  direcUy 
or  in  cooperation  with  foreign  imiver- 
sities  and  in  connection  with  programs  of 
assistance  to  developing  nations. 

This  proposed  act  is  a  product  of  a 
series  of  penetrating  studies  on  the  prob- 
lem of  university  involvement  In  the  field 
of  the  foreign  development  program. 
University  presidents,  foundation  offi- 
cers, AID  officials  and  educators  have 
been  examining,  for  several  years,  the 
role  of  the  university  in  foreign  relations. 
American  universities  obviously  must 
have  a  major  part  in  this  national  effort 
and  they  do.  Our  centers  of  higher  edu- 
cation have  demonstrated  a  willingness 
to  confront  the  problems  of  our  time  and 
for  the  most  part,  they  have  recognized 
that  no  challenge  is  greater  or  more 
meaningful  than  that  of  assisting  to  re- 
move the  barriers  to  the  development  of 
the  emerging  nations. 

The  goal  of  this  legislation  is  to  pro- 
vide a  new  basis  for  college  and  univer- 
sity involvement  in  the  technical  assist- 
ance area.  This  bill  is  based  upon  the 
time-proven  79-year-old  Hatch  Act  of 
1887  under  which  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges were  given  annual  grants  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  agricultural  re- 
search projects.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Hatch  Act,  the  universities  would  have 
a  regular,  continuing  responsibility  in 
providing  technical  assistance  to  under- 
developed nations.  AID  would  be  the 
administering  agency  for  the  Federal 
Government.  The  universities  would  be 
able  to  plan  ahead,  to  assume  greater 
responsibility,  bring  together  more  com- 
petent staff  for  the  Job  and  integrate  this 
foreign  work  more  smoothly  into  their 
other  activities. 

In  operation  today  is  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1964  that  was  in- 
spired by  the  principles  of  the  Hatch  Act. 
In  this  very  successful  Government -spon- 
sored, university-operated  research  pro- 


gram, colleges  and  universities  in  each 
of  our  50  States  and  in  Puerto  Rico  ar« 
engaged  in  various  water  research  pro- 
grams and  projects. 

Our  centers  of  higher  education  possess 
a  unique  combination  of  resources  for 
development  work.  The  universities  con- 
tain resources  of  knowledge  that  are  es- 
sential to  the  Nation  and  must  be  effec- 
tively employed  in  Its  behalf,  both  in 
domestic  and  foreign  programs.  Colleges 
contain  specialized  knowledge  that,  at 
times,  Is  not  immediately  available  with- 
in our  governmental  agencies,  AID.  for 
example,  has  recognized  this  tremendous 
reservoir  of  talent  by  calling  upon  the 
universities  for  research  and  other  types 
of  technical  services  for  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams. 

But,  the  task  of  institution  building  for 
internationsd  service  cannot  be  readily 
financed  by  any  mechanism  the  universi- 
ties now  have  before  them.  University 
budgets  cannot  afford  to  participate  in 
such  programs.  According  to  a  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  report: 

Each  time  a  university  organizes  for  an 
overseas  venture  it  must  assemble  personnel, 
equip  them  with  language  skills  and  other 
special  local  knowledge,  acquire  library  mate- 
rials and  other  necessary  data,  and  set  up 
an  administrative  structure  to  handle  re- 
cruiting, budgets,  finance,  travel,  shipping, 
clearance  and  customs,  medical  problems, 
and  the  host  of  other  matters  incident  to 
overseas  programs. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say : 

When  the  project  ends,  there  Is  no  choice 
but  to  wastefuUy  dismantle  this  structure 
or  engage  in  a  frantic  effort  to  keep  it  in 
operation  beyond  its  planned  term  and  find 
other  Jobs  to  Justify  Its  continued  existence. 

With  particular  respect  to  the  invcJve- 
ment  by  State  imiversities  In  foreign  pro- 
grams, while  we  would  all  agree  that  they 
represent  an  indispensable  reservoir  of 
skills  and  goals,  their  ability  to  mobilize 
fully  for  those  goals  will  depend  on  the 
willingness  of  the  Federal  Govemm«it. 
rather  than  that  of  the  State,  to  build 
the  institutional  strength  that  will  be  re- 
quired. State  legislatures  cannot  Justify 
commitments  for  such  projects.  It  is  al- 
ways difficult  to  convince  a  State  legisla- 
ture that  is  faced  with  numerous  tax  la- 
sues  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  use  of 
overseas  development  programs.  AID,  at 
present,  cannot  tissure  the  future  of  such 
institutional  facilities  because  of  the 
short-term  nature  of  Its  contracts.  Pri- 
vate foundations  have  only  limited  re- 
sources and  cannot  support  sustained 
long-term  commitments. 

The  United  States  is  committed  to  par- 
ticipation In  foreign  development.  As 
a  statement  by  Indisina  University 
declares : 

The  world  is  In  an  Inexorable  state  of 
change.  It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States  to  participate  In  the  trans- 
formation of  the  underdeveloped  countries 
so  that  the  results  are  better  for  tis,  rather 
than  worse.  The  unacceptable  alternative  Is 
to  allow  others  to  determine  the  future 
conditions  of  the  world  in  which  we  will  have 
to  defend  our  national  intereets. 

But,  the  facilities  to  retain  qualified 
people  whose  skills  and  competences  had 
been  developed  in  previous  International 
assistance  programs  of  the  universities 
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are  not  being  maintained  under  existing 
support  provisions  to  a  !eve!  needed  to 
meet  our  foreign  policy  objectives.  Be- 
cause most  of  the  current  programs  are 
short-term  commitments,  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  enough  competent  personnel.  It 
is  always  difficult  to  convince  people  to 
enlist  in  a  program  with  limited  duration 
and  no  assurance  of  future  work.  The 
Importance  of  the  long-term  contract  is, 
that  it  will  give  the  universities  the  as- 
surance that  their  programs  will  not  be 
ended  just  when  they  have  built  up  staff 
and  resources  to  do  efTective  work. 

We  have  learned  from  past  experience 
that  the  technoloay  of  the  Western  World 
cannot  be  transferred  to  less  developed 
nations  without  extensive  adaptive  re- 
search and  training  programs.  The 
success  of  education  in  the  United  States 
can  be  attributed  to  the  ability  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  laboratory  and  the 
field  Much  of  the  effectiveness  of,  for 
example,  applied  science  in  agriculture 
has  accrued  becau.se  profc.s.sors  have  had 
well-established  root?  in  their  local  en- 
vironments This  is  also  true  whether  we 
consider  research  or  teaching.  While  the 
principles  of  science  are  the  same  every- 
where, their  application,  however,  dif- 
fers with  the  environment.  That  Is  to 
say.  It  is  one  thing  to  enroll  foreign 
students  in  courses  in  American  uni- 
versities, but  it  is  quite  another  to  train 
each  student  appropriately  for  useful 
careers  In  their  home  countries.  Apply- 
ing the  relevance  of  an  education  ob- 
tained In  the  United  States  to  the  reali- 
ties of  the  environment  In  the  develop- 
ing countries  is    how-  ver.  another  story. 

While  large  numbers  of  American  pro- 
fessors have  gone  overseas  on  temporary 
leave  to  work  on  the  problems  of  de- 
velopment in  the  poorer  countries,  they 
have  done  so  only  rarely  as  projections  of 
their  university.  Upon  their  return, 
nearly  all  of  these  professors  have  felt 
impelled  to  lay  aside  and  even  to  for- 
get their  foreign  experience  and  to  con- 
centrate upon  teaching  and  research  at 
home  in  order  to  recoup  "time  lost." 

Success  in  these  overseas  projects  re- 
quires that  adaptive  rrsearch  and  train- 
ing programs  be  carried  on  over  a  period 
of  .several  years,  and  staffed  by  a  team  of 
experts  Experience  has  generally  dem- 
onstrated that  single  experts  have  ac- 
complished little  in  attempting  to  intro- 
duce a  new  technology  in  a  foreign 
country.  If  our  overseas  development 
projects  are  to  be  successful,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  there  must  he  long-term  con- 
tracts between  AID  and  our  universities, 
who  will  be  supplying  most  of  the  person- 
nel. 

Secretar>'  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  John  W  Gardner,  when  presi- 
dent of  the  Carnegie  Corp..  authored  a 
report  entitled  'AID  and  the  Universi- 
ties." Dr  Gardner  maintained  that 
AID,  if  it  wanted  to  work  effectively  with 
the  universities,  would  have  to  embark  on 
a  program  of  partnersliip  and  di.scon- 
tinue  the  present  contractual  relation- 
siiip  of  the  normal  buyer-seller  context. 
Secretary  Gardner  concluded  that  if 
AID  wanted  to  use  the  universities  more 
extensively,  it  must  contribute  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  strength  of  the  uni- 
versities  to   participate  in  this  kind  of 


international  assistance,  which  means 
enlarging  their  capacity  for  research, 
enlarging  their  capacity  for  training  and 
advancing  and  improving  the  compe- 
tence and  quality  of  their  staffs.  Prof. 
Raymond  J.  Penn,  former  director  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin's  Land  Tenure 
Center,  has  stated: 

It  Is  almost  Impossible  for  a  university  to 
carry  on  an  International  program  with  tem- 
porary contract  funds  and  funds  from  Wis- 
consin taxpayers  alone.  Our  big  need  is  for 
some  Und  of  a  reasonably  secure  longer  run 
source  of  funding  so  that  It  Is  possible  to 
maintain  a  reservoir  of  trained  personnel,  to 
continue  to  publish  the  results  of  their  re- 
search, and  to  make  their  services  available 
to  those  who  determine  policy. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  fruitful  col- 
laboration between  AID  and  the  universi- 
ties, and  this  relationship  must  be  based 
primarily  upon  long-term  goals.  Among 
the  numerous  and  varied  programs  ad- 
ministered by  AID,  there  are  some  which 
may  properly  be  thought  of  as  having 
short-term  goals.  But  most  technical 
assistance  activities  are  not.  Institution 
building  is  a  slow  process.  Many  tasks 
of  technical  assistance,  particularly 
those  carried  out  by  the  universities,  are 
not  only  impaired  but  rendered  meaning- 
less by  a  shortened  time  perspective. 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy  yesterday 
spoke  of  the  great  contributions  the  uni- 
versities of  the  United  States  can  make 
to  Latin  American  education,  agricul- 
ture and  public  administration.  The 
Senator,  however,  pointed  out  that 
undercover  and  military  agencies  have  a 
great  preponderance  of  foreign  research 
appropriations  and  warned  that  the 
effectiveness  of  the  universities  will  be 
seriously  undermined  if  they  have  to  rely 
upon  contracts  with  such  agencies. 
Senator  Kennedy  called  upon  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  AID  to  seek  major 
increases  in  their  research  budgets,  with 
corresponding  reductions  in  such  budgets 
for  the  military  and  the  intelligence 
agencies. 

Our  universities  are  ready  to  demon- 
strate their  willingness  and  competence 
in  the  international  development  field. 
With  increased  funds  and  long-term  con- 
tracts that  my  bill  provides  for,  the  uni- 
versities and  AID,  working  together,  can 
contribute  substantially  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  economies  of  the  emerging 
nations. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 
THE  INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT BANK— A  RECORD  OP 
ACHIEVEMENT 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley],  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hal- 
pernI,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Miz«],  and  I  recently  attended  the  sev- 
enth aimual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 


Governors  of  the  Inter- American  Devel- 
opment Bank  as  members  of  the  U.S. 
delegation. 

The  financial  operations  of  the  Bank 
began  only  5  years  ago.  Its  record  of 
achievement  during  that  period  is  sub- 
stantial. The  significance  of  the  Bank's 
achievements  can  be  seen  in  the  decrease 
of  economic  and  political  instability  in 
Latin  America  over  those  5  years. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Bank  are 
a  testament  to  the  vision  and  efforts  of 
our  Latin  American  neighbors.  They 
should  also  be  a  source  of  pride  to  us  as 
the  legislative  architects  of  our  coun- 
try's participation  in  this  great  experi- 
ment. Similarly,  they  are  a  tribute  to 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  with- 
out whose  generosity  and  compassion 
none  of  the  Bank's  significant  projects 
could  have  been  accomplished.  While 
the  Bank's  job  is  scarcely  done,  we  may 
look  back  with  gratification  at  its 
achievements. 

The  United  States  was  most  ably  rep- 
resented at  this  meeting  of  the  Bank's 
Board  of  Governors  by  the  Honorable 
Henry  H.  Fowler,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  U.S.  Governor  on  the  Board  of 
the  Bank.  Under  unanimous  consent,  I 
insert  his  Informative  and  constructive 
statement  of  April  27,  1966,  to  the  Board 
of  Grovernors  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
and  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  for 
their  careful  consideration.  In  the  near 
future,  I  shall  report  further  to  the 
House  concerning  the  activities  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and 
I  believe  that  the  Secretary's  speech 
lays  an  important  foundation  for  that 
report. 

The  statement  follows: 
Remarks    bt    the    Honorable    Henkt    H. 

Fowler,  Secretary  op  the  Treasust,  anb 

U.S.  Governor  on  the  Board  op  the  Intsb- 

American    Development    Bank,    at    tot 

Sevsnth  Annual  Meeting  or  the  Bank's 

Board  of  Governors,  Wednesday,  April  37, 

1966,  AT  Mexico  City 

It  Is  a  pleasure  Indeed  to  participate  In  a 
meeting  In  this  great  and  beautiful  capital 
city  of  Mexico.  As  a  representative  of  the 
tJnlted  States,  I  am  particularly  happy  at 
this  opportunity  to  visit  our  close  and  good 
neighbor.  The  bonds  between  us  were  dem- 
onstrated eloquently  during  the  recent  visit 
of  President  Johnson  to  dedicate  a  statute  of 
Abraham  Uncoln  as  a  gift  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  the  people  of  Mexico. 
The  visit  was  a  deeply  moving  reaffirmation 
of  the  mutual  feelings  of  respect  and  friend- 
ship which  unites  our  two  peoples. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  for  the  Govemort 
of  the  Bank  to  meet  in  Mexico,  which  long 
ago  adopted  under  Its  revolution,  and  in 
many  ways  has  Illuminated,  the  principle* 
of  social  and  economic  progress  espoused  in 
both  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  and  in 
the  charter  of  the  Bank.  I  am  sure  I  speak 
for  the  other  Governors  as  well  as  for  myself 
In  paying  special  tribute  to  the  extraordinary 
accomplishments  of  this  great  country  in 
promoting  economic  development  and  social 
Justice.  May  I  also  express  my  delegation's 
gratitude  for  the  splendid  arrangements  pro- 
vided by  our  Mexican  hosts  for  the  conduct 
of  this  meeting. 

In  contrast  with  other  Governors  present 
who  have  attended  several  of  the  Bank* 
meetings,  I  am  here  as  a  novice.  I  am  able, 
however,  to  point  to  some  previous  assocU- 
tion  with  the  Bank  in  my  earlier  tenure  a« 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  well  « 
during  the  past  year  In  which  I  have  sercea 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  U.S.  00^- 
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ernor  of  the  Bank.     I  was  honored  to  be 

^sent.  for  example,  on  the  occasion  of  the 

.aature  In  1961  of  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund  Agreement  by  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy and    by   your   own   President   Herrera. 

I  regard  this  meeting  as  a  welcome  op- 
portimlty  to  listen  and  to  learn  from  my 
fellow  Governors,  as  well  as  from  the  dis- 
tinguished President  of  the  Bank. 

Before  beginning  my  own  remarks,  how- 
ever, I  am  greatly  pleased  and  honored  to 
convey  a  message  to  this  distinguished  as- 
semblage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States.    I  quote: 

"Ten  days  ago  It  was  my  privilege  to  share 
the  beauty  and  hospitality  of  this  gracious 
city. 

"On  that  occasion  I  urged  that  all  of  us 
In  this  hemisphere  work  together  to  open  up 
new  paths  and  breathe  new  energy  Into  our 
efforts  to  give  the  Alliance  for  Progress  In- 
creased momentiim. 

"As  we  carry  forward  our  truly  revolu- 
tionary cause,  four  areas  of  major  endeavors 
must  be — 

"Higher  agricultural  production  to  feed 
our  growing  populations  and  to  meet  our  ex- 
panding Industrial  requirements; 

"Better  education  to  open  the  door  to 
Intellectual  fulfillment  for  all  our  people  and 
to  equip  them  with  the  skills  of  modern 
technology; 

"Improved  health  facilities  to  protect  our 
populations  against  the  ravages  of  disease 
and  to  Insure  that  they  achieve  maximum 
accomplishment  in  work  and  leisure;  and 

"Wider  economic  Integration  to  achieve  a 
more  rational  utilization  of  Latin  American 
resources  and  thereby  to  accelerate  economic 
growth  and  social  progress. 

"It  is  a  great  source  of  personal  satisfac- 
tion to  me  that  under  my  administration, 
the  U.S.  Congress  has  authorized  the  pro- 
vision of  $750  million  for  the  Bank's  ex- 
panded fund  for  special  operations.  The 
Banlt,  under  Dr.  Herrera's  distinguished  lead- 
eratilp,  is  making  a  strong  contribution  to 
the  success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  By 
emphasizing  In  your  new  program  the  four 
areas  which  I  have  described,  you  are 
placing  the  Bank  in  the  forefront  of  a  new, 
dynamic  effort.  I  commend  you  for  your 
vision  and  initiative." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bank  has  recently 
marked  two  significant  anniversaries.  The 
first  of  October  of  last  year  marked  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  date  on  which  the  Bank 
officially  began  oi>eratlons  and  In  February 
of  this  year,  the  Bank  completed  5  years 
from  the  date  of  approval  of  Its  first  loan. 
This  Is  an  appropriate  time,  therefore,  for  the 
Governors  to  review  the  record  of  the  Bank's 
operations  during  the  first  6  years  of  its  ex- 
istence, and  to  examine  its  role  as  it  has 
evolved  and  should  evolve  in  the  future. 
Moreover,  we  have  Just  passed  the  fljth  an- 
niversary of  the  launching  of  the  Alliance 
lor  Progress  which  has  been  marked  by  an 
assessment  of  the  problems  and  acccMnpltsh- 
ments  of  this  Initial  period,  as  well  as  by  the 
new  initiatives  launched  by  the  Inter-Ameri- 
<an  Conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  ThU 
»ould  appear  to  offer  a  good  opportunity,  on 
B»y  part,  to  review  the  role  of  the  United 
SUtea  in  relation  to  the  Bank  and  to  the  de- 
velopment efforts  of  the  Latin  American 
countries. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Bank  and  the 
BceUent  presentation  by  the  President  of 
w«  Bank  have  Uluminated  the  record  in  a 
?«">er  that  leaves  Uttle  need  for  ftirther  re- 
"*w.  It  is  an  Impressive  first  5  years:  loan 
wmmitments  totaling  $1.6  billion  to  help 
nnance  total  Investments  of  over  $4  billion, 
*hd  disbursements  of  approximately  »600 
^on.  It  can  be  estimated  that  the  Bank's 
juwursements  have  resulted  In  completed 
"iTestments  on  the  order  of  «1.5  billion — or 
«i  average  annual  rate  of  about  $300  mll- 
«>n.  This  is  a  remarkable  achievement  for 
M  entirely  new  Institution  to  have  accom- 
Puahed  in  so  brief  a  period. 


The  Bank's  operations,  moreover,  have  been 
proceeding  recently  at  an  accelerating  pace, 
and  are  assuming  increasingly  greater  signifi- 
cance In  the  total  flow  of  external  funds  to 
Latin  America.  During  the  5-year  period, 
the  total  fresh  commitment  of  external  funds 
for  long-term  loans  and  grants  by  the  United 
States  and  multilateral  development  agen- 
cies aggregated  97.5  billion.  Approximately 
$1.4  bUlion  of  these  commitments  were  made 
by  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  Group,  and  $4.6  bil- 
lion represented  various  bUateral  assistance 
programs  of  the  United  States.  The  $1.5 
billion  of  the  Bank's  commitments,  includ- 
ing U.S.  assistance  through  the  Social  Prog- 
ress Trust  Fund,  represented  at>out  20  per- 
cent of  the  aggregate  5-year  total. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  record  dur- 
ing Its  first  5  years  of  operation  is  the  Bank's 
proven  ability  to  raise  funds  In  private  capi- 
tal markets.  As  we  all  know,  it  Is  no  mean 
task  for  a  relatively  new  and  unseasoned  in- 
stitution— regardless  of  the  backing  provided 
by  Its  member  governments — to  meet  the 
standards,  and  to  generate  the  confidence 
required,  to  place  Its  debentures  at  reason- 
able cost  and  on  long  term.  As  of  the  end 
of  1965,  the  Bank  had  successfully  placed 
$285  million  of  its  long-term  bonds.  Issues 
In  the  U.S.  market  totaled  $226  million, 
while  issues  In  the  European  markets  were 
a  disproportionately — and  disappointingly — 
small  $60  million.  Despite  persistent  and 
energetic  efforts,  the  Bank  has  experienced 
directly  one  of  the  crucial  problems  of  the 
moment — the  lack  of  an  adequate  long-term 
capital  market  in  Europe. 

It  is  with  considerable  satisfaction  that  we 
have  learned  that  the  Bank — since  the  period 
covered  by  the  annual  report — has  been  able 
to  place  its  bonds  to  the  extent  of  an  addi- 
tional $89  million.  In  markets  entirely  out- 
side the  United  States,  in  two  operations  of 
conflderable  significance.  A  $24  million  long- 
term  Issue  was  placed  in  Italy  this  year, 
bringing  the  contribution  of  that  country 
alone  in  this  form  of  $48  million,  or  $12 
million  more  than  the  long-term  capital 
which  the  Bank  has  been  able  to  raise  in  all 
the  other  European  markets  combined.  The 
positive  attitude  displayed  by  the  Italian 
authorities  and  Investment  commvinlty 
toward  the  Bank  Is  indeed  gratifying  and 
should  be  welcomed  by  all  Its  members.  The 
Bank  placed  $65  million  just  this  month  In 
short-term  issues,  of  which  $57  million  was 
subscribed  by  the  Latin  American  members 
themselves  through  their  central  banks.  The 
Latin  American  members  of  the  Bank  were 
already  in  the  position  of  creditors  as  well 
as  borrowers  from  the  Bank,  having  initially 
subscribed  to  the  paid-in  capital  In  gold  and 
dollars,  as  well  as  their  own  currencies,  and 
to  the  callable  capital  In  which  they  assumed 
a  contingent  liabUlty  of  the  Bank.  This 
further  tangible  support  of  the  Bank  by  its 
borrowing  members  not  only  provides  new 
eloquent  testimony  of  the  confidence  with 
which  the  Bank  Is  viewed  by  Its  members, 
but  further  strengthens  the  reciprocal 
creditor/debtor  relationship  between  the 
Bank  and  Its  members.  At  the  same  time, 
the  multilateral  nature  of  the  Bank  has  been 
further  underscored,  giving  all  members  an 
equal  interest  In  assuring  that  the  resources 
which  they  have  together  contributed  are 
utilized  in  the  most  effective  manner  possi- 
ble. This  generous  response  to  the  Bank's 
needs  has  opened  the  way  to  new  forms  of 
cooperation  between  the  Bank  and  its  mem- 
bers which  I  am  confident  will  be  strength- 
ened and  made  ever  more  fruitful  In  the  years 
ahead. 

Clearly,  the  Bank  has  grown  substantially 
In  Its  first  5  years,  by  all  quantitative  testa, 
and  has  become  a  very  substantial  sotirce  of 
financing  for  Latin  America's  social  and 
economic  development.  But  there  has  been 
qualitative  growth  as  well,  reflected  in  the 
Bank's  present  stature  as  a  prime  and  re- 


spected source  of  technical  advice  and  aaslst- 
ance  to  Its  members,  and  In  Its  proven 
ability  to  provide  leadership  and  to  sp>eak 
with  authority  In  the  affairs  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. The  great  prestige  of  the  Bank  Is 
refiected  In  commonly  employed  references 
to  the  Bank  as  "the  Latin  American  beink  par 
excellence,"  the  "bank  of  the  Alliance"  and 
the  "bank  of  Integration." 

The  Bank  antedated  the  Act  of  Bogota 
as  well  as  the  establishment  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  the  Charter  of  Punta  Del 
Este.  But  as  these  historic  programs  were 
promulgated,  the  Bank  was  quick  to  t&ke 
up  its  proper  role  within  them.  Even  as  It 
was  on  the  point  of  beginning  its  operaUons. 
the  Bank  assumed  the  new  responsibility  of 
administering  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund — whith  gave  expression  to  broader 
areas  of  direct  concern  to  the  Bank  than 
has  been  traditional  In  the  development 
lending  concept.  In  discharging  its  respon- 
sibilities as  trustee,  the  Bank  has  developed 
and  expanded  the  practice  of  looking  beyond 
the  Immediate  impact  of  individual  projects 
toward  the  Intimately  related  but  broader 
questions  of  Institutional  change  and  social 
reform,  and  individual  country  efforts  to  fur- 
ther social  progress  as  an  Indispensable  pre- 
requisite to  effective  utilization  of  loans  for 
specific  projects. 

The  experience  of  the  first  years  led  log- 
ically to  the  conclusion  that  the  purely  so- 
cial and  the  purely  economic  areas  of  ac- 
tivity were  in  reality  so  closely  linked  as  to  be 
Inseparable,  Pursuing  further  the  principles 
recognized  In  the  Act  of  BogotA — that  eco- 
nomic development  rests  ultimately  on  socles 
justice — the  Governors  of  the  Bank  wisely  de- 
cided In  Panama  2  years  ago  to  expand  the 
Fund  for  special  operations  and  to  merge  into 
Its  operations  those  activities  previously  con- 
ducted by  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  as 
a  separate  entity  for  purely  social  objectives. 

Simultaneously,  the  Bank  moved  toward 
programing  all  of  Its  activities — In  individ- 
ual countries  and  In  the  region — In  relation 
to  the  comprehensive  poUcy  objectives  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the  progress  of 
self-help  efforts  in  its  member  countries 
needed  to  attain  them.  'With  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Inter-American  Committee  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress — CIP — an  effective 
Inter-Amerlcan  organ  came  Into  being  for 
the  continuing  review  of  country  programs 
and  the  role  which  all  the  external  lending 
agencies,  the  Batik  included,  could  play  In 
strengthening  these  programs.  Participa- 
tion In  the  work  of  the  CIP,  as  benefits  the 
principal  flnanclal  Instruments  of  the  Inter- 
Amerloan  system,  affords  the  Bank  an  op- 
portunity for  making  its  voice  heard  In  the 
week-to-week  review  and  implementation  of 
multilateral  policy,  as  weU  as  In  the  various 
annual  ministerial  meetings  at  which  the 
Bank  is  represented. 

The  Bank  has  played  an  active  and  lead- 
ing role — under  the  inspired  leadership  of 
President  Herrera — In  constantly  emphasis- 
ing and  stimulating  forward  movement  In 
the  process  of  economic  Integration  In  Latin 
America.  The  Bank  has  already  Initiated 
two  significant  programs  directly  affecting 
the  process  of  integration.  The  export 
credit  facility  is  Important  as  a  catalyst  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  trade  and  direct 
cooperative  relationships  between  individual 
members  of  the  Bank  In  Jointly  furthering 
development.  And  the  establishment  last 
year  of  the  Bank's  Institute  for  Latin  Amer- 
ican Integration  will  assist  In  providing  the 
necessary  training  and  research,  to  explore 
In  depth  the  problems  of  Integration,  and 
to  support  the  efforts  which  are  being  made 
by  governments  toward  the  objective  of  a 
free  trade  area. 

Indicative  of  the  fact  that  the  Bank's 
growth  has  not  stopped,  and  wUl  not,  is  the 
new  Initiative  on  economic  Integration 
which  is  before  us  for  action  at  this  meeting. 
I  refer  to  the  proposed  establishment  of  a 
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fund  within  the  Bank  to  finance  .'easlblllly 
Btudlee  of  multinational  projecu.  My 
Government  wholeheartedly  srupportg  the 
proposed  resolution  on  thla  fund  and  will 
be  prepared  to  reinforce  the  Bank's  resources 
by  providing  supplementary  loans  for  large- 
scale  feaaibUlty  studies  when  preliminary 
investigation  under  the  Bank's  auspices 
Indicates  their  desirability 

We  have  be.'ore  us  m  well  at  this  meeting 
a  proposed  resolution  calling  for  a  study  of 
the  Bank's  future  need  for  an  Increase  In 
resources.  I  am  pleased  to  Indicate  the  full 
support  of  my  Government  to  this  proposed 
resolution.  The  Bank's  ability  to  exercise 
leadership  !n  the  shaping  of  Latin  America's 
future  U  obviously  dependent  on  the  con- 
tinued availability  of  adequate  and  appro- 
priate resources,  I  shall  look  forward  with 
interest  to  the  results  of  the  study  by  the 
Board  of  Executive  Directors — which  I  am 
sure  win  once  again  display  the  high  stand- 
ards of  competence  we  have  come  to  rely  on. 
In  consideration  for  the  Bank  3  future 
need  for  resources,  and  In  detennlalng  our 
response  to  this  need,  all  of  us  need  to  give 
fresh  thought  to  the  Banks  operations  and 
JXDllclea.  of  their  future  direction,  and  of  the 
Bank's  future  role  in  the  continuing  move- 
ment toward  the  objectives  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  I  should  like  to  touch  briefly 
upon  one  or  two  questions  which  appear  to 
me  to  commend  themselves  for  special  at- 
tention. 

I  believe  we  need  to  give  greater  attention 
to  the  sectoral  needs—in  addition  to  global 
needs— for     Latin     American     development 
Foremost  among  these,  I  would  urge  special 
thought  to  the  problems  of  agriculture  and 
food,  and  the  further  Intensive  promoUon  of 
the    economic    Integration    movement      The 
Bank's   annual   report  Indicates  that  In  the 
flrst  5  years  of  its  operaUon  the  Bank's  cu- 
mulative lending  in  the  field  of  agriculture 
was  21  percent  of  the  total     Does  this  figure 
reflect   the  proper  distribution   of  emohasls 
which  we  would  place  on  our  operation  dur- 
ing the  next  5  years?    Are  we  doing  enough, 
for  example,  to  meet  the  critical  problem  of 
mobilizing  and  developing  human  resources 
to  the  critical  task  before  ua?     I  can  appre- 
ciate from  my  own  experience  the  problems 
which    the    governments    of    Latin    ^-nerlca 
must  face  In  flndlng  a  suffclent  number  of 
properly  qualified  and  dedicated  public  serv- 
ants In  such  key  fields  as  taxation  and  pub- 
Uc  finance,  and  I  wonder  whether  the  Bank 
In  cooperation  with  other  International  and 
national  lending  agencies,  could  not  plan  to 
make  a  more  intensive  contribution  toward 
the  solution  of  this  type  of  problem      Agri- 
culture   development    and    food    production 
are    aasimilng    Increaslnglv    crlUca!    Impor- 
tance In  the  world  todav     With  Latin  Amer- 
ica's vast  resources  of  fertile  and  productive 
land,  could  the  Bank  do  more  to  assist  in  de- 
veloping Latin  America's  food  production  so 
that  its  needs  for  proper  nutrition  are  more 
promptly    and    fully    met?      In    addition    to 
purely  national  efforts  in  this  area    there  are 
aspects   of    the    food    problem    which    would 
appear  particularly  fruitful  to  approach  by 
means  of  multinational  efforts-^to  open  up 
new  areas  In  the  hemisphere,  and  to  develop 
an  industrial  base  to  service  agrirulture  by 
the   production   of   fertilizer   and   pesUcldea 
and  modem  tools  and  equipment. 

As  we  ponder  over  the  Banks  future  di- 
rection and  its  needs  for  resources  T  be- 
lieve that  It  will  become  apparent  that  In- 
creasing emphasis  must  be  placed  on 
self-help  efforts  The  needs  of  Icdlvid'ial 
countries,  and  the  needs  of  the  region  'or 
external  resources  to  finance  hlgh-prloHty 
producuve  projects  are  apt  to  expand  as  the 
momentum  of  economic  and  social  advance 
accelerates.  It  becomes  increasingly  nec- 
essary for  all  the  members  of  the  Back  to 
maximise  the  moblUnatlon  of  their  own  do- 
mestic resources,  and  to  devote  them  to  the 
most  productive  purposes.    Continued  prog- 
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ress  on  tax  and  fiscal  reforms  will  be  nec- 
essary, as  weU  as  rigorous  efforts  to  eliminate 
nonproductive  expenditures  In  favor  of 
sound,  social,  and  economic  Investments.  I 
know  the  very  real  efforts  now  underway 
toward  this  end.  Just  before  leaving  Wash- 
ington, I  was  fortunate  In  meeting  with  a 
number  of  directors  general  of  taxation  from 
Latin  American  Governments  who  have  been 
working  with  ovir  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
and  I  had  the  opportunity  of  learning  first- 
hand of  the  progress  being  made  in  the  face 
of  very  difficult  problems  and  obstacles. 

The  Bank  has  at  Its  disposal  scarce  and 
Increasingly  expensive  resources  In  the  form 
of  foreign  exchange  which  are  of  especial 
value  since— unUke  domestic  resources— 
they  may  be  used  to  purchase  abroad  addi- 
tional goods  and  services  of  a  directly  pro- 
ductive nature. 

To  the  extent  that  demands  are  placed 
upon  the  Bank  to  finance  directly  or  In- 
directly unproductive  or  low-prlorlty  ex- 
pendlttires  the  entire  region  suffers  by  the 
failure  to  reap  the  benefits  potentially  avail- 
able frMn  the  Bank's  resource*. 

The  financing  of  local  coats  with  loans  In 
foreign  exchange  can  serve,  and  has  served, 
a  critical  function  In  mobilizing  resources  for 
development— peu-Ucularly  social  develop- 
ment. I  believe  we  must  ask  ourselves,  how- 
ever— both  In  view  of  the  limitations  on  local 
cost  financing  In  the  Bank's  charter  and 
In  view  of  the  Bank's  limited  reaoiuxjes— 
how  far  the  Bank  should  go  In  providing 
such  financing.  With  oonUnued  progress 
In  rationalizing  tax  structuree.  Improving 
tax  administration,  and  the  restructuring 
of  public  expenditures  to  eliminate  elements 
of  waste  and  nonproductive  expenditures  It 
should  be  possible  for  the  members  them- 
selves to  finance  an  increasing  share  of  the 
local  currency  requirements  of  projects— 
with  benefits  accruing  to  all  the  members  of 
the  Bank  from  the  enhanced  availability  of 
bank  resources  for  high  priority  external 
uses  and  from  a  structure  of  external  debt 
accumulaUon  by  Individual  countries  con- 
sistent with  the  growth  necessary  to  service 
such  debt. 

It  Is  clear  that  there  will  be  a  great  and 
continuing  need  to  emphasize  discipline  both 
on  the  part  of  the  Bank  in  forming  its  fu- 
ture operations,  and  of  aU  Its  members.  In 
the  Interests  of  our  common  objectives 
spelled  out  In  the  charter  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  Insofar  as  my  own  Government 
la  concerned,  the  first  6  years  of  the  Bank's 
operations  have  coincided  with  a  period  in 
which  the  United  SUtes  has  been  particu- 
larly subject  to  discipline  and  restraint  In 
Its  balance  of  payments.  Although  we  have 
made  considerable  progress  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  our  balance-of-payments  problem, 
the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  we  can 
afford  to  relax,  and  I  cannot  yet  say  when 
that  point  may  be  reached.  In  addition 
to  the  uncertainties  Inherent  in  the  slttia- 
tlon.  we  are  facing  particularly  In  the  cur- 
rent year  the  Imponderables  of  developments 
In  Vietnam  and  their  effects  upon  our  bal- 
ance of  payments— both  dlrecUy  and  Indi- 
rectly throiigh  their  Impact  on  our  domestic 
economy. 

The  balancing  of  our  external  payments 
Is  an  objective  which  two  VS.  Presidents 
have  affirmed  to  be  a  matter  of  the  highest 
national  priority.  We  must  and  we  wUl 
bring  to  an  end  the  succession  of  deficits 
which  we  have  Incurred  In  recent  years.  Yet 
with  all  the  restraints  which  this  objective 
necessarUy  Imposes  upon  up.  we  have  In- 
slsted  on  pursuing  this  goal  In  a  responsible 
manner — 

Bespor.slble  toward  our  economy,  whose 
conUnued  vigor  and  growth  He*  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  long-range  solution  of  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem: 

Responsible  toward  the  peoples  of  Latin 
America  and  the  rest  of  the  developing 
world,  the  well-being  of  the  developing  na- 


tions relies  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  main- 
tenance  of  an  expanding  economy  in  th« 
United  States  and  other  Indtistrlal  naUon, 
and  the  well-being  of  the  developing  nT 
tlons,  m  turn.  Is  vital  to  the  economic  and 
political  Interests  of  the  free  world  Indus 
trial  nations; 

Respoaslble  to  foreign  governments  and 
central  banks,  and  countless  other  banks, 
business  flrma,  and  Individuals,  who  have 
maintained  confidence  In  the  dollar,  and  with 
whom  we  will  not  break  faith  by  adopting 
any  facile  but  Irresponsible  solution  to  oor 
payments  problem. 

Although  we  have  approached  the  solution 
of  our  payments  problem  In  a  responsible 
way,  we  remain  concerned  nonetheless  over 
the  potential  problems  which  may  emerge 
under  conditions — which  woxild  be  unique  in 
the  post-World  War  n  period— where  the 
United  States  no  longer  provides  by  it* 
deficits  the  international  liquidity  needs  of 
the  rest  of  the  free  world.  It  U  for  tlile 
reason  that  we  have  been  concerned  to  pre- 
pare the  way  now,  m  advance  of  any  potential 
crisis  detrimental  to  us  all,  for  a  reform  ot 
the  International  monetary  system. 

As  the  Governors  are  aware,  disctisslons  are 
now  underway  with  a  view  to  assuring  ade- 
quate and  timely  future  reserve  growth.  I 
wish  to  welcome  the  understanding  and  1d- 
tereet  which  Latin  American  nations  have 
displayed  In  connection  with  this  matter. 

As  I  Indicated  in  my  a^ress  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  International  Monetary  P^md 
last  fall,  all  nations  have  a  legitimate  and 
vital  Interest  In  the  reform  of  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  system,  and  we  have  pro- 
posed arrangements  to  assure  that  their  vlewi 
win  be  heard  at  appropriate  stages  In  the 
discussion  of  this  reform. 

We  have  not  been  deterred  by  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem  from  the  responsibility 
of  continuing  our  support  of  development 
efforts  throughout  the  world  through  the 
continuation  of  our  extensive  foreign  assist- 
ance program.  In  the  case  of  social  and 
economic  developments  In  Latin  America, 
the  figures  cited  earlier  demonstrate  our  con- 
tinuing Involvement. 

There  Is  not,  and  there  will  not  be,  any 
weakening  of  our  resolve  to  provide  odeqtiate 
and  appropriate  assistance  designed  to 
achieve  our  mutual  objectives  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

As  I  have  suggeeted  should  be  done  in 
relation  to  the  future  of  the  Bank,  the 
United  States  Is  also  engaged  In  a  continuing 
reassessment,  in  consultation  with  aid  recip- 
ients, of  the  alms  and  methods  of  its  bi- 
lateral assistance  programs.  We  have  re- 
cently resolved  to  give  greater  attention  to 
the  critical  bottlenecks  to  development  In  the 
areas  of  food  production,  education,  and 
health.  We  continue  to  be  concerned  with 
the  structure  of  the  debt  burden  being 
acctimulated  by  the  developing  nations,  and 
we  Intend  to  prees  other  capital -exporting 
nations  to  expand  their  assistance  on  terms 
consistent  with  reasonable  expectations  of 
the  canity  to  service  debt. 

As  the  Governors  are  aware,  the  United 
States  has  made  efforts  in  recent  years  to 
provide  assistance  In  the  form  of  transfer* 
or  real  resotirces  rather  than  merely  finan- 
cial resources.  This  practice  of  so-called 
ald-tylng  toward  this  end  Is  an  Indispen- 
sable condition  of  United  States  assistance 
programs  In  our  present  balance-of-pay- 
ments circumstances.  We  share  completely 
the  view  that  in  the  Ideal  world,  foreign  aid 
should  not  be  so  conditioned.  In  the  rest 
of  the  world,  however,  we  find  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  assistance  funds  by  Individual 
donor  countries  bears  no  relationship  to  the 
presence  of  payments  deficits  or  surpluses— 
that  is,  to  the  ability  to  finance  transfer*  of 
financial  resources  We  find.  Indeed,  a  com- 
bination of  relatively  short-term  finance, 
hl^-lnterest  charges,  and  tied  procurement 
In  the  case  of  some  Indtistrlal  nations  clearly 
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able  to  provide  assistance  on  more  liberal 
terms,  I  ask  the  Governors  to  tinderstand 
that  under  these  conditions  the  United  States 
has  no  option.  In  continuing  its  own  foreign 
assistance  program,  but  to  take  whatever 
steps  are  needed.  In  cooperation  with  aid 
recipient  countries  to  Insure  that  our  aid 
takes  the  form  of  a  flow  of  additional  real 
resources  from  the  United  States. 

The  program  of  responsible  restraint  on 
which  the  United  States  has  embarked  as  a 
part  of  the  measures  to  eliminate  our  pay- 
ments deficit  has  Included,  In  addition  to  an 
Interest  equalization  tax  lm(>osed  on  foreign 
access  to  the  U.S.  capital  market,  a  volimtary 
program  whereby  banks,  other  financial  In- 
stitutions, and  corporations  have  limited 
their  Investment  of  funds  abroad.  In  all 
of  these  programs,  special  care  has  been  taken 
to  exempt  the  developing  nations,  or  (as 
in  the  case  of  the  foreign  bank  credit  pro- 
gram) to  make  clear  and  to  emphasize  the 
high-priority  nature  of  a  continued  and  ade- 
quate flow  of  private  funds  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  developing  nations.  We  have 
also  continued  various  official  programs — 
through  AID  and  the  Export-Import  Bank — 
to  Insure  loans  and  Investments  made  by 
our  citizens  In  Latin  America  and  other  de- 
veloping nations. 

We  have  been  guided  to  a  large  extent  In 
these  actions  by  the  provisions  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  Charter  which  stress  the  need 
to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  flow  of  prl- 
vste  investment  funds  Into  Latin  America. 
The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  flows 
go  far  beyond  the  merely  financial;  and  are  a 
vital  force  In  the  process  of  economic  devel- 
oi»nent. 

For  such  flnanclal  Investments  are  accom- 
panied by  the  Introduction  of  modem  plant 
and  technical  processes,  training  of  local 
manpower— both  skilled  labor  and  executive 
8Jid  managerial  personnel — with  an  infu- 
sion of  modem  business  methods  and  atti- 
tudes. 

In  a  sense,  such  Investments  can  bridge  a 
century  within  a  matter  of  years.  Latin 
America  has  an  unique  opportunity  at  this 
time  to  take  advantage  of  the  unrestricted 
potential,  and  the  available  guarantees,  for 
V3.  private  investment.  But  exemptions 
and  guarantees  by  the  United  States  will  not 
of  themselves  Increase  the  private  Invest- 
ment flow  Into  Latin  America.  Such  Induce- 
ments are  of  no  avaU  unless  potential  in- 
veetors  are  convinced  that  they  are  welcome, 
that  there  are  reasonably  good  prospects  for 
economic  and  political  stability  and  progress, 
and  that  the  condlttons  under  which  they 
undertake  to  Invest  are  not  In  constant  Jeop- 
ardy of  being  overturned  to  their  detriment. 
Foreign  investors  will  also  respond  to  the 
creation  of  favorable  conditions  for  their 
entry  via  the  continued  lowering  of  trade 
barriers  and  enlargement  of  free  trade  areas, 
and  the  development  of  poUcles  which  will 
lessen  restraints  on  the  repatriation  of  rea- 
sonable proflts. 

I  believe  there  has  developed  In  recent 
years  a  growing  awareness  among  potential 
U5.  Investors — and  this  Is  true  to  a  partic- 
ularly high  degree  of  the  great  multl-na- 
uonal  corporations — that  it  Is  Incimibent 
upon  them  to  maintain  appropriate  stand- 
irds  of  conduct,  Including  a  sense  of  com- 
munity and  national  responsibUlty  In  the 
nost  country,  and  to  take  account  of  the 
traditional  and  leglUmate  asplraUons  of  the 
developing  nations  to  participate  In  shap- 
ing their  own  economic  advancement. 

My  Government  beUeves  that  the  main- 
tenance of  conditions  favorable  for  both 
domestic  and  foreign  private  Investment  U 
Ml  indispensable  feature  of  sound  and  con- 
wructive  economic  development.  PubUc 
lands  and  InlUatlve  alone,  foreign  and 
wmestlc,  cannot  successfully  accomplish  this 
"J^^My  Government  is  convinced  of  thU 
P'opoeltlon,  because  we  have  seen  time  and 
»«aia  the  unforttui*te  results  of  a  contrary 


policy  which  destroys  confidence  In  the  pri- 
vate sector.  We  view  the  Inducement  of  for- 
eign private  Investments  as  a  particularly 
critical  measure  of  self-help,  without  which 
the  purposes  of  external  public  assistance  are 
thwarted  and  Impossible  to  attain. 

My  Government  has  welcomed  various  Ini- 
tiatives which   wotUd  help  to  clear  the  air 
of  misunderstandings  which  have  existed  In 
these  matters  &n<l  would  provide  a  suitable 
framework  within  which  we  could  all  get  on 
with  the  common  task  before  us.     We  have 
for  some  time — from  the  early  days  of  the 
Marshall  plan  In  Europe — maintained  a  net- 
work    of     bilateral     Investment     guarantee 
agreements.    At  the  recent  Inter-Amerlcan 
Economic  and  Sodal  Council  meeting,  the 
VS.  delegation  commended  to  the  study  of 
Latin  American  goverrmients  a  multilateral 
Instrument  which  would  establish  uniform 
procedures  whereby  Individual  participating 
governments  guarantee   the  Investm'ents  of 
their  nationals  In  other  participating  nations. 
Such  an  instriunent  could  be  of  special  In- 
terest and  value  to  several  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  which  are  beginning  to  de- 
velop, or  can  look  forward  to  the  eventual 
development,  of  a  flow  of  private  Investment 
Into  other  countries  while  themselves  con- 
tinuing to  receive  private  Investment  flows 
from  abroad.    There  Is  now  underway  In  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  a  study  which  could  point  the 
way  to  multilateral  coverage  of  risks  arising 
from  investment  guarantees.     Finally,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Latin  American  governments 
could  make  a  useful  contribution  by  recon- 
sidering their  position  on  the  IBRD-spon- 
sored multilateral  Convention  for  the  Settle- 
ment  of   Investment   Disputes.     Thlrty-slx 
nations  have  now  signed  this  Convention, 
A  decision   by   Latin   American   nations   to 
accede  to  the  Convention  could  only  have  a 
highly  beneficial  Impact  on  the  Investment 
climate  In  the  entire  region. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  the  past  few 
years  to  witness  interesting  Initiatives  on  the 
part  of  private  Investors  themselves  to  de- 
velop new  forms  of  partnership  and  coopera- 
tion with  developing  nations.  The  Bank  has 
Just  approved  a  loan  to  the  Atlantic  Develop- 
ment for  Latin  America  which  Is  a  unique 
Initiative  In  bringing  together  a  pool  of  pri- 
vate capital,  provided  by  leading  industrial 
and  flnancl'l  concerns  of  the  United  States. 
Europe,  Canada,  and  Japan,  who  are  ADELA's 
shareholders,  to  promote  private  Invest- 
ments In  association  with  Latin  American 
capital.  I  should  also  like  to  mention  an- 
other recent  move  of  great  promise  In  in- 
creasing exchanges  and  understanding  be- 
tween businessmen  In  my  country  and  Latin 
America — the  reorganization  on  a  broadened 
and  stronger  basis  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Council  for  Commerce  and  Production.  It 
Is  new  directions  such  as  these  which  will 
pave  the  way  towsu-d  understanding  and 
coordination,  rather  than  conflict,  between 
national  Interests  and  multinational  busi- 
ness, with  great  dividends  for  freedom  and  a 
healthy  economic  development  of  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  bath  the  Bank  and  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  have  completed  their 
flrst  5  jeaj-s  Many  problems  dormant  for 
centuries  have  been  attacked.  Difficulties — 
old  and  new — have  been  encountered  in  the 
struggle  for  progress  and  they  have  not  yet 
been  overcome.  But  a  good  beginning  has 
been  made — enough  to  give  us  a  sound  basis 
for  greater  confidence  in  our  ability  to  make 
large  strides  ahead  In  the  next  5-year  period 
before  us.  In  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  lA-ECOSOC  provided 
a  new  and  tiseful  action  program  and  con- 
cltided  that  sufficient  general  progress  had 
been  attained  to  warrant  greater  selectivity 
and  concentration  on  the  key  problem  areas 
remaining  for  solution.  The  Act  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  has  set  forth  the  principles  which 
are  soon  to  be  reflected  In  a  basic  revision 


of  the  treaty  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States.  The  Bank  should  now  proceed 
to  chart  its  own  course  for  the  future. 

Although  otir  attention  In  conducting  the 
business  of  the  Bank  Is  tisuaily  couched  In 
other  terms.  It  Is  Important.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  not  lose  sight  of  the  basic  human 
objectives  which  animate  us  and  the  Alllaaoe 
for  Progress.  They  are  the  betterment  of 
the  lives  of  our  peoples,  by  the  elimination 
of  poverty,  malnutrition,  disease,  and  igno- 
rance. We  seek  to  accomplish  these  objec- 
tives through  a  process  of  accelerated  eco- 
nomic development,  aocompani  d  by  social 
reforms  and  greater  social  Jusuce,  and  all 
within  a  framework  of  respect  for  human 
dignity  and  the  rlghu  of  the  Individuals,  In 
a  climate  of  freedom  of  expression  and  Ini- 
tiative. It  U  a  mighty  and  challenging  taak 
which  we  have  set  for  ourselves,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  In  the  end  we  shall  together 
prevail. 


THE  lOTH  OP  MAY;  RUMANIA'S 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  McVICKER.    Mr.  ^aeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  EtoJT]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DENT.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  10th  of 
May  Is  the  national  holiday  of  the  Ru- 
manian people.     Three  great  events  of 
Its  history  are  celebrated  at  that  date. 

On  May  10,  1866,  Charles,  Prince  of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,   a   scion   of 
the  southern  and  Catholic  branch  of  the 
Prussian  Royal  family,  was  proclaimed  in 
Bucharest  Prince  of  Rumania,  and  thus 
founded  the  Riunanlan  dynasty.    It  was 
the  successful  outcome  of  the  nation's 
long  struggle  to  acquire  the  right   of 
electing  as  its  sovereign  a  member  of 
one    of    the    Western    normeighborlng 
reigning  families  In  order  to  put  an  end 
to  the  strifes  and  rivalries  among  native 
candidates  to  the  throne.    This  ardent 
wish,  though  ofBcially  expressed  as  far 
back  as  1857  by  the  Moldavian  and  Wal- 
lachian  Assemblies — known  as  the  Ad 
Hoc  Divans — convened  as  a  result  of  the 
Paris  Treaty  of  1856.  was  nevertheless 
opposed  by  the  Russian  and  Austrian 
empires,  equally  disquieted  by  the  growth 
in  power  and  prestige  of  the  young  bor- 
dering nation  they  both  secretly  hoped 
to  absorb  someday.    It  was  thanks  to  the 
unrelenting  efforts  made  and  wise  steps 
taken  by  Rumanian  patriots,  and  also  to 
the  constant  diplomatic  assistance   of 
Napoleon  in.  Emperor  of  the  French,  to 
whom     Prince     Charles     was     related 
through    the    Beauharnais    and    Murat 
families,  that  all  political  obstacles  were 
gradually  removed  and  that  what  was  to 
be  the  prosperous  and  glorious  reign  of 
Charles    I    could    be    inaugurated    on 
May  10.  1866. 

Eleven  years  later,  on  May  10,  1877. 
during  the  turmoil  of  the  Russo-Turkl&h 
war,  the  Principality  of  Rumania,  until 
then  nominally  a  vassal  of  the  Sultan, 
proclaimed  her  Independence  by  severing 
the  old  and  outdated  bonds  that  linked 
her  with  the  Ottoman  Empire.  This  in- 
dependence had  to  be  fought  out  on  the 
battlefields  south  of  the  Danube,  where 
the  young  Rumanian  army,  as  an  ally  of 
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Russia,  played  a  noteworthy  part  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Turkish  forces.  The  Con- 
gress of  Berlin  of  1878  confirmed  Ru- 
mania's independence  and  conferred 
Europe's  ofHcial  recogniition,  a  bright 
page  in  the  country's  dreary  history 
thou^rh  marred  unfortunately  by  the  loss 
of  Bessarabia,  cynically  wrenched  by 
Czar  Alexander  II  and  his  government 
from  the  ally  who  helped  them  obtain 
victory  over  the  Turks. 

Another  4  years  elapsed  after  the  Ru- 
manian people  had  proclaimed  their  in- 
dependence and  a  further  step  was  taken 
as  they  decided  to  raise  their  country  to 
the  rank  of  a  kingdom.  On  May  10, 1881, 
Charles  I  was  crowned,  by  the  will  of  his 
people,  King  of  Rumania.  A  prosperous 
era,  which  lasted  over  six  decades,  opened 
on  that  day  for  the  nation.  Its  appex 
was  attained  when  national  unity  in  the 
historic  boundaries  was  reached  after 
World  War  I.  The  socially  progressive 
country  had  now  become  a  factor  of 
peace  and  equilibrium  in  the  southeast  of 
Europe. 

During  all  those  years  and  up  to  the 
present  time,  Rumanians  have  cherished 
and  revered  the  10th  of  May  as  their  na- 
tional holiday,  the  anniversary  of  happy 
and  glorious  events  in  their  history,  in 
which  achievements  of  monarchy  and 
people  were  interAO\en  It  remains  the 
.symbol  of  their  permanency  and  perse- 
verance through  woes  and  hardships  to 
reach  the  ultimate  end  of  freedom  and 
well-being 

The  ruthless  foreign  rule  which  now 
oppre.ssed  the  Rumanian  nation  had  not 
been  able  ro  uproot  t,he  people's  attach- 
ment to  the  traditional  celebration  of 
the  10th  of  May.  In  order  to  try  and 
alter  at  least  its  significance,  official  cele- 
brations were  shifted  from  the  10th  to 
the  9th  of  May,  anniversary  of  the  Soviet 
victory.  But,  though  flaps  are  now 
hoisted  on  May  9.  Rumanians  in  their 
captive  homeland  celebrate  nonetheless 
in  their  heart.s  the  following  day,  await- 
ing with  faith  and  courage  the  dawn  of 
new  times,  when  freedom  shall  be  re- 
stored to  them. 


THE  US    PATENT  SYSTEM  IN 
TRANSITION 

Mr.  McVICKER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  ^Mr.  Mokris]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Ir.clude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MORRIS.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
Thursday  and  Friday.  May  5  and  6,  1966, 
the  Federal  Bar  .Association  and  the 
Foundation  of  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion, in  CiXiperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
National  Affairs,  Inc.,  held  a  briefing  con- 
ference on  -The  U  S.  Patent  System  In 
Transition." 

A  pane!  discussion  on  Friday  morning 
had  as  its  theme.  'Recognition  of  a  Bid- 
der's Patent  Position  in  the  Award  of  a 
Oovernment  Contract/'  Remarks  by 
those  on  the  panel  centered  o;:  the  rights 
a  patent  holder  may  have  In  tlie  procure- 
m.ent  of  patented  itom.^  by  the  Govern- 


ment, the  effect  of  28  U.S.C.  1498 — which 
allows  the  patent  holder  whose  rights 
have  been  Infringed  the  recourse  of  suing 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  to  recover  reasonable 
compensation — on  these  rights,  and  an 
analysis  of  recent  legislative  develop- 
ments in  this  area. 

I  introduced  H.R.  10022  on  July  22. 
1965,  as  the  reasonable  legislative  solu- 
tion to  a  complex  problem  which  has 
plagued  Federal  agencies  for  years.  The 
question  is,  How  do  we  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  a  U.S.  patent  and  guarantee 
its  rights  and  privileges  when,  in  mak- 
ing purchases  and  awarding  contracts 
for  the  Federal  Government,  we  invite 
Infringement  of  that  very  patent? 

It  is  important  to  note  here  that  the 
provisions  of  28  UJS.C.  1498  remain  un- 
changed by  my  bill.  However,  the  pro- 
curing statutes  which,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, permit  direct  negotiations  by  the 
agency  head  would  be  further  amended 
to  authorize  the  negotiation  of  purchases 
and  contracts,  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, for  property  and  services  in  a 
situation  where  it  is  likely  that  a  valid 
claim  against  the  United  States  for 
patent  infringement  will  otherwise  be 
made, 

H.R.  10022  would  provide  a  needed 
flexible  authority  to  solve  procurement 
problems  when  the  possibility  of  patent 
infringement  Is  present.  Simply  stated, 
the  bill  would  allow  the  agency  head,  at 
his  discretion,  the  latitude  of  negotiat- 
ing with  a  patent  holder  or  his  licensee 
whenever  he  determines  that  patent  in- 
fringement would  be  likely  to  result  from 
a  proposed  procurement  and  that  exer- 
cise of  this  authority  to  negotiate  would 
be  in  the  public  interest,  taking  into  con- 
sideration all  the  factors  bearing  on  the 
procurement.  The  authority  afforded 
by  H.R.  10022  would  not  make  negotia- 
tion mandatory;  the  agency  head  would 
simply  be  given  the  opportmiity  to  rec- 
ognize private  patent  rights  in  appropri- 
ate cases. 

Following  its  introduction,  H.R.  10022 
has  received  widespread  support  from 
some  Goverrunent  agencies,  private  law 
Arms,  industry,  patent  law  associations, 
and  trade  associations.  My  purpose  in 
making  these  remarks  is  to  express  ap- 
preciation to  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs, 
Inc.,  for  the  opportunity  of  presenting 
"The  Concept  of  H  R.  10022"  to  the  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women  representing 
a  broad  cross  section  of  American  indus- 
try and  Government  agencies  who  at- 
tended this  conference. 

I  believe,  in  addition  to  the  above  state- 
ment, the  enactment  of  H.R.  10022  will 
encourage  corporations  who  do  not  now 
submit  proposals  or  bids  on  Goverrunent 
hardware  contracts  and  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  to  participate. 
This  would  give  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  broader  base  of  selection  in  its 
procurement  activities  and  it  would,  in 
my  opinion,  also  result  in  a  better  price 
for  some  items  in  the  future.  I  think 
the  substance  and  principle  of  H.R.  10022 
is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  free  en- 
terprise system  that  has  made  this  Na- 
tion the  greatest  Industrial  power  in  the 
world. 


RUMANIA 


Mr,  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  10 
Is  the  traditional  national  holiday  of  the 
Rumanian  people.  It  marks  the  day  in 
1877  when  Rumania  declared  her  inde- 
pendence from  Ottoman  rule.  In  1877 
by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  Rumania's  in- 
dependence was  recognized,  and  her 
dreams  for  centuries  of  gaining  national 
independence  were  finally  a  reality. 

However,  Rumania  quickly  discovered 
that  independence  alone  did  not  bring 
immediate  solutions  to  the  staggering 
economic  and  social  difficulties.  The 
government  led  the  way  in  combating 
poverty  and  other  ills,  and  by  1918  out- 
standing gains  had  been  made  in  im- 
proving the  conditions  of  the  country 
and  its  people.  Following  World  War 
I  in  which  she  assisted  the  Allies. 
Rumania  made  even  greater  economic 
progress  with  many  new  industries  and 
foreign  capital  invested  in  the  country. 

Tragically,  during  the  early  part  of 
World  War  II,  a  Fascist-oriented  faction 
gained  control  of  the  government,  and 
took  Rumania  into  the  war  on  the  side  of 
Nazi  Germany.  That  regime  was  over- 
thrown in  1944,  but  in  1945  a  Com- 
munist-led coalition  government  was  in- 
stalled. Russia,  which  had  overrun 
Rumania  while  pursuing  the  Germans. 
was  determined  to  include  Rumania 
among  its  other  Eastern  European  booty. 
In  1947  she  supported  the  estabhshment 
of  the  Rumanian  Peoples  Republic  and 
thenceforth  freedom  in  Rumania  was  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  story  for 
Rumania.  True,  Soviet  Russia  still  ex- 
ercises major  influence  throughout  the 
country,  but  there  have  recently  been 
signs  that  changes  are  taking  place  in 
Rumania.  We  would  not  expect  a  com- 
plete collapse  of  the  Communist  position 
overnight  but  it  is  apparent  that 
Rumanian  national  spirit  is  Increasing 
and  we  can  hope  that  It  will  be  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  the  Rumanian  peo- 
ple will  once  again  be  masters  of  their 
own  houses.  I  am  proud  to  extend  best 
wishes  to  the  people  of  Rumania  and 
urge  them  to  continue  their  vigil  for 
liberty  and  justice. 


OLANA— HISTORIC    LANDMARK    OP 
THE  HUDSON  VALLEY 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
very  good  fortune  that  within  my  dis- 
trict— In  Columbia  County,  New  York 
State — ^there  b<  located  one  of  the  meet 
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remarkable  private  estates  in  the  entire 
country.  Its  name  is  Olana,  and  it  was 
designed,  built,  and  furnished  by  the 
celebrated  19th-century  American  artist, 
Frederic  Edwin  Church,  a  man  who  has 
been  called  the  "Michelangelo  of  land- 
scape art." 

Olana  is  considerably  more  than  just 
a  home  or  an  estate.  It  is  a  treasure 
house  of  art,  books,  design,  and  artifacts 
of  the  Middle  East,  most  notably  Persia, 

Today,  this  historic  landmark  of  the 
Hud?on  Valley  is  in  danger  of  destruc- 
tion. As  the  home  of  a  brilliant  artist, 
Olana  would  need  no  further  reason  for 
preservation.  But  Its  irreplaceable 
qualities  as  an  architectural  and  artistic 
phenomenon  would  make  its  destruction 
nothing  less  than  criminal. 

The  desperate  circumstances  in  which 
Olana  finds  itself  came  to  my  attention 
shortly  after  I  came  to  Washington  early 
last  year.  In  order  to  attract  attention 
to  its  situation,  and  to  enlist  support  for 
its  preservation,  I  Invited  his  Excellency 
Mahmoud  Foroughi,  who  was  then  the 
Iranian  Ambassador,  to  visit  Olana.  He 
agreed  to  come  and  both  of  us,  together 
with  art  experts,  spent  an  entire  day  in- 
specting the  building  and  its  treasures. 
"The  Ambassador  was  deeply  impressed 
with  Olana  and  agreed  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  preserve  it. 

This  week  the  splendor  of  this  magnif- 
icent, unique  estate  has  been  shown  to 
the  American  people  in  the  pages  of 
Life  magazine — issue  of  May  13,  1966. 
In  a  lavishly  illustrated,  16-page  feature 
story,  Life  magazine  puts  Olana  on  dis- 
play for  all  to  see — its  architecture,  its 
artistic  furnishings,  the  paintings  of 
Frederic  E.  Church,  and  a  history  of  both 
the  artist  and  the  home  he  created, 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  a  tragic  loss 
if  Olana  is  not  saved  and  preserved.  So 
far,  $160  000  has  been  raised  for  this 
purpose.  But  another  $310,000  must  be 
raised  before  June  30.    As  the  poet  said: 

.Ksk  not  for  whom  the  bell  tolls.  It  tolls 
for  thee. 

The  loss  of  Olana  would  be  a  loss  for 
every  citizen  of  our  nation.  Therefore,  I 
appeal  to  the  entire  nation  to  take  note 
of  thii  cultural  monument  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  effort  to  preserve  it. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  editors  of  Life 
magazine  for  this  superbly  illustrated, 
sensitive,  and  understanding  presenta- 
tion of  the  Olana  story,  and  I  am  happy 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  reprint  it  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 

A  century-old  refuge  of  art  and  splendor: 
Must  the  mansion  be  destroyed? 

"About  an  hour  this  side  of  Albany  U  the 
center  of  the  world — I  own  It."  These 
proud  words  were  written  by  the  most  cele- 
brated painter  in  America  a  century  ago. 
Frederic  Edwin  Church,  the  Michelangelo 
of  landscape  art.  His  center  of  the  world 
was  a  towered  villa  which  he  built  on  a  hill 
above  the  Hudson  River  125  miles  from  New 
York.  Church  caUed  It  Olana,  a  name  prob- 
»bly  derived  from  the  Arabic,  meaning  "our 
place  on  high."  Over  the  course  of  30  yeara 
be  turned  it  Into  an  exotic  realm  of  art.  a 
wssroads  of  cultures  where  East  and  West 
met  in  harmony  with  land,  light  and  sky. 
There  he  painted  the  landscapes  that  won 
^  fame;  there  great  men  of  the  day- 
Cyrus  Field.  Mark  Twain,  the  painter  Martin 
J.  Head»— Joined  him  In  strolls  on  aerpentlne 


p>aths  and  conversations  In  airy  loggias  and 
opulent  halls. 

Since  Church's  death  In  1900,  his  home 
has  remained  Intact.  Its  rooms  still  aglow 
with  oriental  treasures,  tropical  butterflies 
and  sunlight  warmed  by  amber  windows. 
But  today  Olana  is  in  Ixnminent  danger  of 
destruction.  In  1964  the  artist's  heirs  de- 
cided to  dispose  of  the  327  acres  of  land, 
the  mansion  and  Its  entire  contents,  includ- 
ing several  hundred  paintings  and  drawings 
by  Church  himself.  Alarmed  at  this  news, 
Prof.  David  Huntington,  a  Church  expert 
and  enthusiast,  rounded  up  a  distinguished 
committee  to  preserve  Olana  as  a  museum 
and  park.  They  have  raised  $160,000  toward 
purchase  of  the  property,  but  they  must  ob- 
tain $310,000  more  before  June  30  when  their 
option  expires.  Only  the  interest  and  con- 
tributions of  many  Americans  can  save  this 
unique  and  splendid  domain  of  an  artist's 
fancy. 

As  an  Inveterate  traveler.  Frederic  Church 
was  able  to  satisfy  his  artist's  craving  for 
new  scenes  and  his  collector's  appetite  for 
works  of  art.  His  greatest  passion  was  for 
things  Persian — though  he  never  made  It  to 
those  distant  parts.  But  he  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  Syria  and  Palestine,  where  he 
absorbed  Persian  modes  of  architecture  and 
Islamic  culture.  When  he  ret-irned  home  in 
1896  be  immediately  began  to  design  a  house 
in  a  style  he  described  as  "Persian,  adapted 
to  the  Occident." 

The  front  door,  shaped  like  a  Persian  arch_ 
has  a  welcoming  motto  Inscribed  in  Arabic 
on  the  glass.  Doors  and  walls  are  stenciled 
with  Islamic  patterns.  Floors  are  carpeted 
with  rugs  from  Syria.  Turkey  and  Persia. 
In  the  hallway  that  leads  to  the  second 
floor.  18th-century  Persian  brass  candlesticks 
keep  easy  company  with  Chinese  tables. 
Japanese  cranes,  made  of  bronze  in  the  18th 
century,  stand  guard  by  Turkish  draperies. 

A  brass  Buddha  gleams  from  a  niche  and 
Turkish  armor  is  silhouetted  against  a  lead- 
ed window  of  amber  glass.  In  harmony  with 
this  oriental  richness,  a  trayful  of  "TlSany 
glass  returns  the  luster  of  the  sun. 

The  Eastern  sumptuousness  of  Church's 
villa  was  a  result  of  his  success  as  a  painter 
of  Western  wonders.  A  single  picture  cata- 
pulted him  In  1857  Into  the  front  rank  of 
American  artists — a  panoramic  view  of  Ni- 
agara Palls.  When  this  7i/j -foot-long  paint- 
ing was  put  on  display,  crowds  hailed  It  as 
"the  finest  oil  picture  ever  painted  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic."  "Niagara"  went  on  a 
recordbreaking,  moneymaking  tour  of  the 
country,  then  traveled  to  Europe.  Through- 
out the  following  decade  Church  continued 
to  astound  the  public  with  his  awesome 
views  of  nature — such  as  "Rainy  Season  in 
the  Trop'-cs" — all  of  which  exhibited  his  daz- 
zling skill  in  capturing  evanescent  effects 
of  atmosphere  and  immensity  of  scale.  Not 
until  he  visited  the  Near  East  did  Church 
begin  to  portray  the  wonders  wrought  by 
man.  One  of  these,  a  rock-hewn  tomb  at 
Petra.  may  be  seen  in  a  pointing  that  still 
hangs  in  the  parlor  of  Olana  next  to  a 
sketch  for  "Niagara"  and  over  a  fireplace 
whose  marble  was  specially  chosen  to  com- 
plement the  tones  of  Petra. 

Prom  the  day  he  moved  into  Olana  In  1872, 
Church  never  ceased  to  analyze  and  enhance 
Its  visual  eliects.  The  house  was  for  him  a 
Ufe-slzed  canvas  whose  forms  and  colors  had 
to  be  composed  Into  a  stimulating  harmony. 
Aided  by  his  studies  of  Persian  art,  as  well  as 
his  Victorian  instinct  for  clutter.  Church  de- 
veloped a  flair  for  playing  off  diverse  designs 
and  furnishings.  A  scalloped  Persian  table 
with  Its  book  of  old  Persian "  minlaturee. 
stands  on  an  Oriental  carpet  like  a  flower  In 
a  gaily  planted  bed. 

A  16th  century  French  tapestry  hangs 
above  an  ornamental  balustrade  carved  by 
Lockwood  de  Forest,  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Church 
who  had  spent  2  years  in  IndU  studying  the 
native  designs  and  techniques  of  wood  carv- 


ing. When  he  returned  homo  he  set  to  work 
embellishing  the  Church  mansion. 

A  master  of  spectacular  effects  of  light  in 
his  own  paintings.  Church  put  light  to  dra- 
matic use  in  his  home.  He  contrasted  cool 
light  falling  through  clear  glass  with  the 
golden  hues  diffused  by  ambw  glass.  These 
in  turn  were  caught  up  and  flashed  back  by 
mirrors  hung  in  shadowy  corners.  Near  the 
central  hall  Church  arranged  a  complex  vi- 
sion of  reflections  and  refractions.  In  the 
mirror  at  the  left,  a  bronze  bust  of  a  girl, 
made  by  his  friend  Erostus  Dow  Palmer,  can 
be  seen  warmed  by  the  moving  sun.  On 
the  right  an  early  19th  century  reproduction 
of  a  PompeUan  painting  is  mirrored  above 
the  amber  glass  of  the  main  entrance. 

On  all  sides  at  Olana.  orderly  patterns  of 
man's  making  alternate  with  the  Irregular 
harmonies  of  nature.  The  balcony  project- 
ing from  Church's  studio,  carved  and 
columned  in  East  Indian  style,  and  an  ad- 
jacent balcony  look  out  across  the  landscape 
that  Church  and  his  Hudson  River  colleagues 
made  famous  In  paint.  The  house  itself  is 
a  mosaic  of  multicolored  tiles,  bricks  and 
stones.  Rhythmic  designs  of  tiles  frame 
the  bell  pull  that  hangs  at  the  mosquelike 
entrance.  And  a  porch  floor  sets  up  a  geo- 
metric dialog  with  a  famUy  of  Indian  boxes. 

Church's  eye  for  the  beautiful  roamed 
everywhere.  He  delighted  in  the  civilized 
grace  of  a  Japanese  lacquered  tea  set.  The 
Jumbled  hues  of  hU  garden  offered  friendly 
intimacy,  a  contrast  to  the  virginal  land- 
scapes he  viewed  from  his  house  or  recorded 
in  paintings  like  "Twilight  in  the  Wilder- 
ness" whose  flaming  sky  proclaims  the 
painter's  audacity  as  well  as  his  century's 
taste  for  nature's  portentous  melodramas 
And  in  the  gallery  leading  to  his  studio 
Church  savored  the  treasures  he  culled 
through  decades  dedicated  to  making  Olana 
a  work  of  art. 

A    FINANCIER  S    SON    WHO    DRKAMKD    TTP    A    VHXA 

otrr  or  his  own  head 

Olana  came  Into  being  when  Frederic 
Church  was  on  the  crest  of  his  success  as  a 
painter.  He  purchased  much  of  the  CatskiU 
property  in  1860.  3  years  after  his  triumphant 
unveiling  of  "Niagara"  and  shortly  before 
he  married.  He  and  his  bride  moved  Into 
a  newly  buUt  cottage  on  the  grounds  but 
this  was  only  a  way  station  to  grandeur. 
To  design  a  mansion  to  crown  the  hilltop 
Church  hired  the  fashionable  architect 
Richard  Morris  Hunt. 

Hunt  worked  up  designs  for  a  French-style 
chateau  but  when  Church  rettirned  from  his 
travels  in  the  Near  East,  he  scrapped  Hunt's 
plans  and  took  on  a  new  architect.  Church 
however,  assumed  the  role  of  designer,  "i 
can  say.  as  the  good  woman  did  about  her 
mock  turtle  soup.  'I  made  It  out  of  my  own 
head.'  "  he  remarked  proudly,  and  hundreds 
of  architectural  drawings  at  Olana  bear  him 
out.  He  put  his  mind  and  eye  to  everything, 
from  the  thickness  of  walls  to  the  conven- 
iences of  the  service  area,  from  designs  for 
banisters  to  the  slate  patterns  on  the  roof  for 
which  he  produced  more  than  a  dozen  draw- 
ings. He  pored  over  books  on  Islamic  art 
and  chose  patterns  to  be  reproduced  on  tiles 
or  in  stenciled  designs  for  the  walls,  doors 
and  spandrels. 

He  commissioned  a  missionary  In  Beirut 
to  buy  him  rugs  and  the  French  consul  In 
Teheran  to  send  him  tiles  for  his  bedroom 
fireplace.  And  In  a  whimsical  mood,  he 
adorned  his  tower  with  ceramic  teapots. 

Church's  artistic  bent  seemed  foreign  to 
his  family.  His  father  was  a  well-to-do 
Connecticut  businessman  who  tried  his  luck 
In  all  sorts  of  businesses — a  papermlU, 
bonnet  making,  real  estate — and  was  success- 
ful In  all  of  them.  The  elder  Church  took 
a  dim  view  of  his  son's  Inclination  toward 
art.  Only  after  the  most  celebrated  Amer- 
ican landscape  painter,  Thomas  Cole,  ac- 
cepted the  young  man  as  his  sole  pupil  did 
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hXa  father  a^^e*  to  fluance  him  fOT  3  JMn. 
But  wher.  Frederic  est«bU«hed  bis  OWH  Itodlo 
in  New  Tort,  his  father  wrote  him,  "I  have 
no  money  to  spare  on  this  unprofitable 
business  " 

This  rejection  did  not  dl8Coura«;e  Church. 
for  at  the  age  of  20  he  was  already  living  oom- 
ffjTtably  on  the  sale  of  his  work  Ab  hla 
surcess  Increased.  Frederic's  father  became 
more  sanguine  about  hLs  son's  business.  He 
offered  hun  assistance  In  the  way  of  capital 
and  eventually  left  him  a  sizable  fortune. 

Church's  mother  however  was  concerned 
with  the  perils  of  her  son's  career:  "When 
with  pencil  you  imitate  the  work  of  [God's] 
hand,  let  your  heart  praise  the  giver,  but  let 
not  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  the  vanities, 
fill  your  mind  and  you  loee  the  pearl  of 
great  price." 

Certainly  the  beauties  of  the  world  were 
forever  present  In  Church's  mind,  for  he 
■ipent  many  months  of  each  year  roaming 
and  palntlns;  nature's  splendors  from  Maine 
Uj  Virginia  In  18.53.  with  his  friend  Cyrus 
Field  fwho  later  laid  the  first  transatlantic 
cable  1  he  headed  sourh  to  explore  the  heroic 
landscapes  of  South  America  This  trlj}-^ 
and  subsequent  ones  to  Peru,  Jamaica, 
Mexico,  -irid  the  Arctlc-"ln.''pired  a  fabulous 
series  of  pan  iramas  which  left  spectators 
gai=ping  By  the  thousands  they  lined  up  to 
see  palnt'nkffi  like  "The  Heert  of  the  Andes." 
whirh  became  the  rage  of  1S59  Visitors 
eq;iippefl  them.'M^lves  with  binoculars  to 
study  over  the  heads  of  the  crowds,  the 
metlculodslv  painted  birds  and  flowers. 

Washington  Irving  called  the  painting 
"glorious  "  Mark.  T>*-aln  labeled  It  "a  mir- 
acle." and  a  poet  paeaned : 

"But  never  any  sight  of  new-found  land 
Shall  equal  this    where  we  entranced  stand 
With  dewey  eyes  and  overtlowing  heart 
Gazing  from  the  exalted  hill  of  art." 

After  lengthy  tours.  "The  Heart  of  the 
Andes  "  wis  sold  to  a  private  collector  for 
jl0.iX)O,  then  the  highest  price  ever  paid 
for  a  landscape  In  the  United  States.  In 
1376  Church's  "Niagara"  su.-passed  the  "An- 
des," bringing  $12,500  at  an  auction  in  Which 
a  Wlnslow  Homer  sold  for  $1  800  and  a  Corot 
barely    fetched    SI. 000 

This  was  the  high- water  mark  for  Church. 
The  national  enthusiasm  for  coemlc&l  land- 
scapes of  the  New  World  was  on  the  wane. 
It  had  largely  sprung  from  an  almost  re- 
ligious belief  that  America  was  the  favored 
continent,  predestined  to  revitalize  human 
history,  and  Church's  paintings  had  pro- 
vided visible  confirmation  of  th.it  belief. 
But  the  Civil  War  shattered  this  optimlana. 
The  change  in  the  Nation's  outlook  coupled 
with  expanding  foreign  contacts,  contributed 
to  a  shift  In  taste  bo  that  by  the  1880's  Church 
was  out  of  fashion  and  on  his  way  to  being 
forgotten  The  artist  himself  who  at  his 
prime,  worked  virtually  nonstop  10  hours  » 
day  was  increasingly  impeded  from  painting 
by    attacks   of    inflammatory    rheumatism. 

Dejection  over  his  eclipse,  as  well  as  the 
hard  realization  that  he  was  out  of  step 
with  the  times,  must  have  been  a  major 
factor  m  the  decline  in  his  prcKlvictlon.  On 
the  one  hand  he  denounced  the  new  garish 
displays  "  of  art.  on  the  ot.her.  he  wished  that 
science  would  take  a  holiday  for  10  years 
so  I  could  catch  up   ' 

In  coii-soidtlon.  Church  devoted  himself 
more  and  more  to  the  embellishment  of 
Olana  In  1884  he  wrote  a  friend:  "I  have 
made  about  1  i*  miles  of  road  this  season, 
opening  entirely  new  and  beautiful  vlevrs — I 
cin  make  more  and  better  landscapes  In  this 
way  than  by  tampering  with  canvas  and 
p^lnt  in  the  studio  '  He  flo<ided  15  acres  of 
land  to  make  an  artificial  lake  and  planted 
exotic  tropical  flowers  and  Mexican  com. 
He  added  a  studio  wing  which  he  deslgnAd 
.n  .ill  insenious  merger  of  Moorish.  Bast 
Indla:i   and   .\meriran   'erryboiit   s'^ylas 


In  tb«  salons  and  dining  room  of  his  house 
he  hung  his  own  paintings — some  of  which 
he  had  bought  back — along  with  worka  by 
his  contemporarlee  and  a  smattering  of  old 
masters.  And  In  books,  boxes  and  portfolios 
h«  carefully  laid  away  the  exotic  butterflies 
and  tropical  leaves  he  had  collected  on  his 
travels  and  used  for  models  In  his  painting^. 

All  of  these  are  among  the  Innumerable 
pleasures  of  Olana.  which  after  Church's 
death  was  kept  by  his  children  much  as  he 
had  left  It.  Today  some  of  the  treasures — 
a  group  of  Church's  o'wn  paintings  and  draw- 
ings— are  temporarily  on  leave  from  Olana. 
They  have  Joined  an  Impressive  exhibition 
of  his  work  which  was  recently  Inaugurated 
at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washing- 
ton and  Is  now  on  a  tour  of  the  United 
States. 

This  show,  the  first  retrospective  of  his  art 
to  be  held  since  1900.  enables  Americans  to 
savor  a  kind  of  cinerama  of  yesteryear,  the 
virtuoso  painting  of  a  native  master  whose 
combination  of  precise  detail  and  grandloee 
scale  goes  far  to  accomplish  his  aim:  to  lead 
nature's  "beauty  forth  for  the  world's 
wonderment." 


RUMANIAN   NATIONAL   HOUDAY 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Rbcord  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  10,  the  national  holiday  of  the  Ru- 
manian people  Is  celebrated.  One  hun- 
dred years  ago  on  this  day.  Prince  Charles 
of  Hohenzollem-Slgmarlngen  was  pro- 
claimed Prince  of  Rumania  and  the  Ru- 
manian dynasty  was  founded.  Eleven 
years  later.  In  1877.  the  principality  of 
Rumania  severed  her  links  with  the  Otto- 
man Empire  and  proclaimed  her  inde- 
pendence and  on  May  10.  Just  15  years 
after  the  founding  of  the  Rumanian  dy- 
nasty, Charles  I  was  crowned  King  of 
Rumania. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  10  is  a 
most  significant  day  for  the  Rumanian 
people  and  for  the  world,  because  man- 
kind has  been  greatly  enriched  by  the 
many  contributions  made  to  it  by  this 
great  nation.  A  nation,  which  we  are  sad 
to  say.  now  stands  beneath  the  dark 
shadow  of  communism. 

Twenty-one  years  have  ptissed  since 
the  independence  of  this  spirited  nation 
has  been  disrupted  by  the  forces  of  com- 
mimlsm,  but  this  passage  of  two  decades 
has  not  destroyed  the  will  of  the  Ruma- 
nian people  to  assert  their  sense  of  na- 
tional pride  and  national  independence. 
It  still  remains  to  pierce  the  shadow  of 
communism  with  the  bright  light  of  hope 
and  historic  strength. 

This  spirit  of  nationalism  Is  particu- 
larly significant  when  we  view  how  it  has 
managed  to  break  the  monolithic  Soviet 
bloc  into  many  factions  of  communism, 
some  of  which  are  opposed  to  each  other. 
And  the  spirited  light  of  nationalism 
shines  brightest  in  Rumania.  Someday. 
I  expect  this  spirit  to  overcome  the  dark- 
ness of  communism  and  once  again  clear- 
ly place  before  the  world  the  splendor  of 
an  independent  Rumania. 


ISRAEL'S   AMBASSADOR  AND 
ISRAEL'S  GOALS 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  you  and  my  col- 
leagues the  eloquent  address  of  the  Hon- 
orable Avraham  Harman.  Ambassador  of 
Israel  to  the  United  States,  at  the  Ameri- 
can Israel  Pub'ic  Affairs  C:)mmittee  Na- 
tianal  Po'lcy  Conference  luncheon,  held 
at  the  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C., 
April  25,  1966,  the  day  on  which  Israel 
celebrated  the  18th  anniversary  of  her 
independence. 

The  Ambassador's  remarks  follow: 

Thank  you  very  much  Rabbi  Bernstein, 
Chalrmin  Morgan,  distinguished  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  Is  a 
very  moving  momant  for  me  to  stand  here 
before  you  on  the  day  in  which  my  country 
celebrates  the  18th  anniversary  of  its  inde- 
pendence. It  Is  an  occasion  that  makes  me 
think  back  on  that  Friday  afternoon,  18  years 
ago,  when  Mr.  Ben-Gurlon,  the  first  Prime 
Minister  of  Israel,  retid  the  declaration  of  oiir 
country's  Independence  before  the  meeting 
of  the  provisional  Council  of  States. 

Many  of  us  In  the  country  at  that  time 
were  not  able  to  participate  In  that  occasion 
ourselves.  Many  of  us.  like  myself,  were  In 
the  beleaguered  city  of  Jerusalem — cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  country.  We  couldn't 
even  listen  to  the  proclamation  on  the  radio, 
because  the  electricity  was  cut  off.  But  the 
news  reached  us,  and  within  a  few  moments 
of  that  news  reaching  us.  we  heard  that  the 
United  States  of  America  had  recognized  our 
country's  Independent  existence.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  to 
you  all  the  undying  appreciation  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  for  that  fact,  and  for  the  rela- 
tions of  friendship  and  cooperation  that  have 
ensued  throughout  this  period  of  the  past 
18  years,  and  which  I  am  sure  will  unfold  still 
further  in  the  years  ahead. 

And  secondly,  I'd  like  to  express  our  ap- 
preciation of  the  support  and  encouragement 
we  received  in  those  days  of  trial  18  years  ago 
from  the  great  Jewish  communities  of  your 
country,  and  from  Jewish  communities 
throughout  the  world.  That  was  particularly 
Important  to  us  because  we  who  were  in 
Israel  on  that  day  and  whose  total  number 
was  about  650,000  people  proclaimed  our  in- 
dependence and  sought  to  defend  it  against 
aggression  because  we  believed  that  we  were 
struggling  not  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for 
the  future  of  the  entire  Jewish  people  and  its 
culture  and  way  of  life.  We  felt  that  we 
had  been  designated  by  the  Jewish  people  to 
create  an  instrument  that  would  serve  Its 
needs  and  Its  aspirations. 

During  these  last  18  years,  we  in  Israel 
have  set  ourselves  four  major  purposes.  We 
are  by  no  means  at  the  end  of  those  roads. 
But  we  feel  that  we  are  well  along  the  way 
toward  the  realization  of  those  aspirations. 

Our  first  purpose  was  to  develop  peaceful 
international  relations  between  our  coun- 
try and  all  cotmtrtes  throughout  the  world, 
especially  in  our  o-wn  area,  and  to  play  to  the 
fullest  extent  as  a  small  country  our  role  in 
the  United  Nations  to  help  bring  about  an 
ordered  and  a  peaceful  International  society 

Our  second  goal  was  to  keep  the  doors 
of  our  oovmtry  open  at  all  times,  for  all 
Jews  desirous  and  needing  to  come  and 
settle  in  our  mld«t;  In  search  of  freedom  as 
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individuals  and  freedom  to  live  as  Jews  In 
accordance  with  their  own  conscience. 

Our  third  goal  was  to  develop  fully  all  the 
economic  capacities  of  our  small  and  unde- 
veloped territory  for  the  benefit  of  otir  cltl- 
lens  and  to  create  a  democratic  society 
which  wotUd  regard  the  Individual  human 
being  as  the  master  of  the  society  whose 
Ireedom  the  State  is  designed  to  enhance. 

And  our  foiu-th  objective  was  to  create  the 
conditions  In  Israel  which  would  ensure  the 
continuous  creative  expression  of  the  Jewish 
dTlllzatlon  In  a  climate  of  freedom. 

As  we  take  stock  today,  18  years  later,  of 
the  distance  we  have  traveled  toward  the 
attainment  of  these  goals,  we  can,  I  think. 
permit  ourselves  the  feeling  that  we  have 
made  some  advance,  although  it  Is  quite 
dear  to  us  that  there  are  still  many  prob- 
lems ahead  of  us  for  the  future. 

We  are  full  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  we  enjoy  diplomatic,  trade,  and 
cultural  relations  with  over  90  countries 
throughout  the  world.  Increasingly  In  our 
world,  technological  and  developmental  co- 
operation is  playing  a  growing  role  In  the 
relations  between  states.  That  is  an  area 
of  international  relationship  and  concern 
which  was  pioneered  by  your  own  country 
after  the  end  of  World  War  II.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  historian  of  this  postwar  era 
will  recall  the  revolutionary  character  and 
slpUflcance  of  this  great  contribution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  toward  the  fash- 
ioning of  a  new  and  ordered  humanity. 

I  think  that  in  recent  years  we  have  seen 
the  emergence  of  a  group  of  countries, 
whose  number  is  beginning  to  grow  year  by 
year,  who,  while  they  still  need  help  in  cer- 
tain aspects  of  their  economic  development, 
are  increasingly  In  a  position  to  make  posl- 
tl7e  contributions  on  their  own  side  in  this 
process  of  international  cooperation  toward 
human  development.  To  a  very  large  extent, 
the  positive  content  and  character  of  Israel's 
international  relations  today  relates  to  this 
area  of  International  technical  and  develop- 
ment cooperation. 

In  pursuance  of  its  goal  of  peace  with  its 
neighbors,  Israel  negotiated  and  signed  ar- 
mistice agreements  with  the  United  Arab  Re- 
pubUc  (or  Egypt,  as  it  then  was) ,  the  Leb- 
anon, Jordan  and  Syria.  17  years  ago.  These 
agreements  require  the  signatory  parties  to 
proceed  from  armistice  to  peace.  Israel  con- 
tinues to  be  ready  for  this  transition. 

While  this  desire  has  not  so  far  found 
reciprocation,  one  Important  development 
tua  occurred.  The  extremist  Arab  viewpoint, 
»hlch  has  been  articulated  consistently  and 
»lth  particular  Intensity  In  recent  years.  Is 
Iwt  the  future  of  the  Middle  East  will  be 
without  Israel.  It  is  clear  today  that  this 
it  an  unreallsUc  goal,  and  that  Increasing 
numbers  of  Arabs  are  realizing  that  It  can- 
not be  attained,  and  that  the  futtire  of  the 
Middle  East  Ues  In  the  direction  of  Arab- 
Israel  coexistence  and  accommodation. 

We  in  Urael  have  not  yet  attained  the  goal 
of  peace  with  our  neighbors.  But  we  derive 
considerable  encouragement  from  the  con- 
nUeratlon  of  the  fact  that  we  have,  by  and 
^.  during  these  last  18  years,  succeeded 
ID  the  goal  of  preventing  a  deterioration  In 
our  position  and  the  explosion  of  war.  And 
«  we  look  toward  our  futtire,  we  feel  quite 
ooMdent  m  the  continuous  attainment  of 
M»t  negative  but  Indispensable  goal— indls- 
v^^  ^"wd  breaking  the  road  of  the 
•uooie  East  open  toward  progress  In  the 
<"«ction  of  peace. 

We  face  many  problems  and  many  dangers 
,„""*  ^<».  In  spite  of  our  continuous  pol- 
'^--»^d  It  Is  the  policy  of  Israel  at  the 
™«nt  time— never  to  be  the  first  country 
the  i«^!''^t  *°y  °*^  *yP«  °'  weaponry  In 
mth?.  l^***'  **  "«  ^^^  ^y  escalation 
urm  „  ^  *'***•  ^^  *8  long  as  that  escala- 
^ontlnues,  we  In  Israel  wlU  continue  to 
^  the  hlgheet  priority  to  the  malnte- 
"««*  Of  an  effective  deterrent  strength.    We 


are  confident  In  our  capacity  to  do  so,  Just 
as  we  are  certain  that  In  existing  clrcvim- 
stances  this  Is  the  way  to  avoid  war.  This 
Is  the  way,  therefore,  to  create  the  condi- 
tions In  which  a  peacemaking  process  can 
develop. 

In  pursuance  of  our  open  door  policy 
toward  Jewish  Immigration  during  the  ptast 
18  years,  Israel  has  received  close  to  1,400,000 
Jewish  Immigrants — half  of  them  from 
Europe  and  half  from  the  Arab  lands.  It  has 
demonstrated  that  effective  economic  devel- 
opment policies  could  provide  ample  room  In 
Israel  for  those  who  have  come,  and  for  many 
more. 

At  the  end  of  Its  first  18  years  Israel  has  a 
population  of  two  and  a  half  million.  But 
In  the  southern  half  of  Israel,  that  60  percent 
of  our  smaU  territory  that  stretches  from 
Beersheba  to  the  Red  Sea,  there  Is  still  only 
a  population  of  100,000  people.  The  develop- 
ment programs  of  Israel  In  the  years  ahead 
will  concentrate  on  this  virtually  unpopu- 
lated area,  where  the  bulk  of  our  natural 
resources,  such  as  they  are,  are  to  be  found. 

During  this  first  period,  the  ConstituUon 
and  institutions  of  self-government  in  Israel 
have  taken  shape.  Despite  pressing  and  bur- 
densome problems  of  defense,  jyopulatlon 
growth,  and  economic  development,  Israel 
has  maintained  a  stability  of  democratic 
government  elected  by  the  people  and  re- 
sponsible to  it. 

In  the  cultural  area,  the  developments  In 
Israel  have  proceeded  a  long  way  to  providing 
the  Jewish  people  with  a  center  of  learning, 
scholarship,  and  cultural  creation  which  la 
beginning  to  make  up  for  the  appalling  loss 
of  the  great  centers  of  Jewish  life  In  central 
and  eastern  Europe,  destroyed  during  the 
Nazi  period. 

This,  as  I  see  it.  Is  the  backgrotmd  to  the 
next  phase  In  Israel's  history  which  will  con- 
tinue to  be  directed  toward  these  four  cen- 
tral purposes.  While  It  continues  to  be  faced 
by  danger.  Israel  will  look  to  its  defensive 
capacity,  confident  that  It  can  continue  to 
succeed  In  deterring  aggression.  The  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people  and  youth  of  Israel 
will  continuously  be  open  to  the  vision  of 
peace  between  the  Arab  States  and  Israel  for 
their  mutual  advantage. 

There  are  still  Jews  in  search  of  freedom, 
as  individuals  and  as  Jews,  who  will  seek  the 
road  to  Israel,  and  Israel  will  continue  to  be 
ready  to  receive  them. 

In  the  national  policies  projected  for  the 
near  future,  the  greatest  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  educational  growth  as  an  In- 
dispensable means  of  welding  the  diverse 
elements  of  oxiz  population  Into  a  unified 
society  with  truly  equal  opportunity  for  all. 

And  in  our  continuous  efforts  for  economic 
growth,  we  plan  to  put  Increased  emphasis 
on  Individual  excellence  In  terms  of  human 
skills  and  of  scientific  and  technological 
capacity. 

And  finally,  the  spiritual  and  cultural  ties 
between  Israel  and  the  Jewish  communities 
throughout  the  world  will,  I  believe,  be  ce- 
mented as  Jewish  cultural  creation  in  Israel 
proceeds  to  flourish  upon  the  sure  founda- 
tions which  have  already  been  laid. 

This  has  not  been  an  easy  road  along 
which  we  have  been  traveling  In  the  last  18 
years.  The  road  ahead  of  us  will  not  be 
easy — but  I  think  It  will  be  easier.  We  shall 
face  many  problems,  and  perhaps  even  dan- 
ger, in  the  years  that  He  ahead.  But  we  can 
move  forward  with  confidence,  sustained  by 
this  record  of  18  years  of  re-creating  a  people 
and  re-creating  a  land.  We  can  move  for- 
ward In  the  conviction  that  we  seek  for  our- 
selves only  what  t>eople  everywhere  in  the 
world  are  seeking  for  themselves — the  right 
to  develop  our  own  personality  as  a  i>eople 
In  an  ordered  and  peaceful  International  so- 
ciety; the  right  to  be  left  alone — In  peace — 
while  respecting  the  peace  of  our  neighbors; 
the  readiness  for  International  cooperation 
on  all  levels,  and  above  all,  the  chance  to 


enlarge  the  freedom  of  our  citizens  by  our 
own  labors  and  determination. 

A*  we  view  our  future  In  the  great  per- 
spective of  world  history,  I  would  like  to 
sound  a  note  of  optimism — not  only  for  my 
own  country,  but  for  the  world  in  which  we 
live  as  a  whole.  There  Is  Justifiable  and 
natural  and  understandable  pessimism  that 
wells  up  within  us  at  Umes  as  we  look  around 
xm  at  the  world  scene,  with  Its  conflicts,  Its 
uncertainty,  and  the  absence  of  peace.  But 
I  believe  that  all  of  tis  can  derive  courage 
and  hope  from  knowing  that  In  these  trou- 
bled and  revolutionary  times  that  started 
immediately  after  World  War  n  was  over, 
mankind  has  found  within  Itself  the  capac- 
ity to  avoid  a  global  explosion.  It  hasnt 
solved  all  the  problems.  It  hasn't  broken 
open  all  the  roads  to  real  and  effective  peace. 
It  still  faces  many  challenges  and  many  dan- 
gers. But  this  central  achievement  has  been 
ours — that  the  world  has  been  protected  and 
Insvtlated  from  a  new  global  conflict. 

It  Is  against  that  kind  of  perspective  that 
we  In  Israel  look  arotuid  us  on  our  Imme- 
diate scene  in  the  Middle  East  of  which  we 
are  a  part.  We've  been  able  to  build  without 
peace — but  we've  been  able  to  build.  We've 
been  able  to  avoid  the  onslaught  of  war  and 
aggression — to  keep  on  deterring  it — to  keep 
on  giving  ourselves  the  capacity  to  carry  on 
building  our  country  and  our  people.  And 
we  believe  that  the  fate  of  our  area  Is  the 
same  as  the  fate  of  the  whole  world — to 
carry  on  building,  even  without  peace,  as 
long  as  this  is  our  fate.  But  to  carry  on 
building  with  the  conviction  that  it  lies 
within  the  capacity  of  our  generation  to 
break  down  the  walls  of  mistrust  and  to  re- 
place them  by  bonds  of  neighborly  coopera- 
tion, which  are  the  Jiallmarks  of  real  peace. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


FIRST  PRESENTATION  OF  JOHN  C. 
HAUSCHILDT  AWARD 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  O'Hara]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Ricord 
and  include  extraneous  nmtter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  had  been  my  hope  to  be  present  today 
at  the  first  John  C.  Hauschildt  Award  at 
the  Hyde  Park  High  School  in  Chicago, 
but  tills  was  a  legislative  day  with  an  im- 
portant measure  up  for  a  vote  and  my 
congressional  duty  required  that  I  remain 
in  Washington. 

To  Dr.  Donald  J.  Blyth,  principal  of  the 
Hyde  Park  High  School,  6220  Stony  Is- 
land Avenue.  Chicago,  I  sent  the  follow- 
ing telegram: 

May  I  Join  you  In  mbute  to  Lt.  John 
Hauschildt,  hero  patriot,  the  first  alumnus  of 
Hyde  Park  High  School  to  give  his  life  in 
Vietnam.  Our  sympathy  to  Jcrtin's  parents 
whoee  sacrifice  Is  Infinite.  Today  we  all  Join 
In  determination  that  the  life  of  Lieutenant 
Hauschildt  shall  remain  a  hallowed  tradition 
In  a  great  school  whose  position  through  the 
years  has  been  one  of  leadership. 

Bauutt  O'Haka, 
Member  of  Congress,  Second  District  cf 
IlUnoU. 

John  C.  Hauschildt  was  the  first  young 
man  f  rcMn  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict to  enter  the  Air  Force  Academy  in 
Colorado.  He  was  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1962  and  we  were  photographed 
together  on  his  visit  to  Washington. 
That  photograph  hangs  on  the  wall  of 
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my  jtrice  in  the  Rayburn  Building.  Lieu- 
tenant Hauschildt  was  killed  at  Vietnam 
last  Oct^jber.  His  memory  will  be 
honored  during  the  years  by  the  annual 
presentation  of  the  John  C.  Hauschildt 
Award  at  the  Hyde  Park  High  School. 

By  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
mv  remarks  to  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  March  1966  issue  of  the 
Airman 

Prom  the  .^Irmftn,  March  1966] 

SABaEMXW    OVES    Atf    KHI! 

(By  Hap  Harris  i 

ntay  itun  the  Vletcong  with  bombs  and 
high  Mtploelves.  They  fly  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  respond  quickly,  dodge  Jagged 
mountains  and  skim  treetope  to  smash  the 
Invaders. 

"Let's  go  down  to  meet  the  'Yugoelavlan 
Air  Force.'  We've  got  some  time  before 
briefing  and  takeoff,"  isald  Lt.  Col.  Harold 
Com.sux;'it.  commander  of  lY.e  48l8t  Tactical 
Fighter  Squadron. 

The  Yugoslavian  Air  Force?  At  Tan  Son 
N.'iut  Air  Base.  Vietnam?  TTiey're  pulling 
my   leg    -both   legs.   In   fact."  I  thought. 

We  walked  down  the  concrete  ramp  to- 
ward the  squadron  revetment.s.  heat  wavoe 
shimmering  In  front  of  us.  A  bewildering 
array  of  aircraft  circled  overhead,  roared 
down  the  runway  or  whined  to  a  halt  In 
P?irklng  areas.  "Huey"  helicopters  In  drab 
Araiv  brown,  sleek  F-lOO  Super  Sabres,  huge 
commercial  Boeing  707  Jets,  tiny  O-IE  Bird 
Dogs  with  their  grasshopperlike  whip  an- 
tennas, sputtering  A-IE  dive  bombers,  their 
huge  propellers  clawing  the  humid  air,  all 
m.ike  a  kaleidoscopic  sight  on  one  of  the 
world's  busiest  airflelds, 

I  know  what  you're  thinking,"  said  C<^o- 
nel  Comstock.  "  'On  top  of  all  this  sound 
and  fury  they're  giving  me  the  Yugoelavlan 
bit."  But  It's  true.  Here's  oiir  man  to  prove 
It." 

We  walked  up  to  A2C  Zla-ko  Static,  an 
F-lOO  maintenance  crew  chief  who  was  busy 
xorkmg  on  the  engine  of  his  aircraft  and 
did  not  hear  us  approach.  Introductions 
followed.  Here  indeed  was  a  Yugoslavian  of 
bygone  days — for  now  he  looked  to  an  Amer- 
ican future  I  learned  that  wtdle  Airman 
Slntlc's  father.  Royal  Yugoslavian  Air  Force 
Gen.  Zlatko  Slntic,  fought  with  the  Amer- 
icans against  N.azl  Germany,  young  Slntic 
and  his  mother  rermtlned  in  war-torn  Yugo- 
slavia. 

"It  was  a  hard  life,  but  we  dreamed  of  my 
father's  return.  In  1945  Cormniinlst  author- 
ities otTered  him  a  choice—remain  ta  the  air 
force  or  reenter  civilian  life.  The  Com- 
munists made  the  offer  becau.se  they  needed 
trained  air  force  men  But  as  Is  usual 
with  the  Communists,  they  doublearooMd 
my  father  and  his  men 

He  returned  home,  and  he  and  his  unit 
were  jailed  A  few  men  were  shot  every 
day— my  father  was  among  the  first  to  go," 
Airman  Slntic  said  angrUy.  Later,  life 
turned  for  the  better  His  mother  married 
an  Amerlca.a  and  now  the  family  Uvea  in 
California. 

Our  sense  of  time  momentarily  forgotten, 
we  were  pulled  back  to  the  present  when 
Colonel  Comstock  said,  "We're  getting  near 
flying  time.  Let's  go  back  to  squadron  head- 
q'aarlers  "  As  we  crossed  the  squadron 
ramp,  the  colonel  noted  that  .•\irman  Slntic 
believes  so  strongly  In  the  figlit  against  com- 
m.unism  here,  or  anywhere,  that  he  works  like 
a  fanatic  on  his  P-100  It's  in  top  shape, 
and  up  to  early  September  1965  It  had  flown 
!  19  combat  missions,  alxjut  30  more  than  any 
other  plane  That's  dedication  "But  don't 
get  me  wrong,"  the  colonel  added  "That 
e^^s  for  all  the  men  in  tlie  squadron  They 
work  long  hours  7  days  a  week  uiider  dllB- 
cult  conditions.  I  wouldn't  trade  any  of 
them  for  a  year's  salary. " 


At  the  squadron  ready  room  flight  leader 
Capt.  Thalos  A.  Derrick — a  2,600-hour,  84- 
combat-mlsslon  pilot — greeted  us.  He  In- 
troduced members  of  the  fight :  Ma].  Reginald 
H.  Shepherd,  a  visiting  official  observer  and 
senior  pilot  from  the  354th  Tactical  Fighter 
Wing  at  Myrtle  Beach  AFB,  S.C;  Lt.  John  C. 
Hauschildt,  Air  Force  Academy,  class  of 
1962,  a  former  enlisted  radio  technician  with 
84  Vietnam  combat  missions:  Lt.  Oary  D. 
Lape  or  the  fi24th  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron, 
an  Oregon  State  University  general  science 
graduate  "with  84  combat  missions;  and  Lt. 
Clyde  L.  Newton  of  the  622d  Tactical  Fighter 
Squadron,  a  1,500-hour  pilot  -with  a  degree 
In  chemical  engineering  from  Washington 
State  University. 

The  brleflng  began.  Our  target  for  the 
F-lOO  mission:  a  'Vletcong-lnfested  area 
about  40  miles  from  Plelku  and  some  227 
land  miles  northeast  of  Tan  Son  Nhut  Air- 
base. 

AlUtude  of  the  target  was  2,000  feet.  It 
was  located  In  a  valley,  alongside  a  river. 
Mountains  nearby  rose  1,500  feet  above  the 
valley  floor.  It  would  be  tricky.  We  were 
to  "work"  the  valley  floor  with  bombs  and 
20-mllllmeter  cannon  Are. 

Newton  was  the  pilot  of  our  tandem  two- 
seated  F-IOOF.  The  other  fovir  aircraft  were 
F-lOOD's.  Our  call  sign  was  Light  86.  Cap- 
tain Derrick  outltaed  procedures  for  us  If 
we  were  hit.  "Your  primary  emergency  field 
Is  Pleikti,  45  miles  due  west  of  the  target 
area.  If  necessary,  head  east,  strike  out  over 
the  water  5  miles;  go  over  Que  Nhon  port, 
where  otir  ships  are.  Punch  out  at  3,000 
feet  or  more.  Watch  out  for  other  aircraft 
going  In  or  out  of  cloud  cover.  Our  forward 
air  controller  Is  Baron  25  In  an  O-IB." 

COrrNTUSS  PEMLS  AHEAD 

We  walked  out  to  our  plane  and  were  met 
by  Ale.  Harold  "Gene"  Yeager.  a  musically 
Inclined  Pennsylvanlan  with  some  show- 
time on  local  radio  back  home.  Aided  by 
Y«ager  and  Ale.  Olen  E.  Moyer,  another  crew 
chl.  .  Lieutenant  Newton  and  I  were  strapped 
into  our  cockpits.  I  went  through  a  review 
of  emergency  procedures  with  Airman  Moyer. 

Meanwhile  Lieutenant  Newton  was  kidding 
Airman  Yeager  about  his  guitar-playing  days 
on  a  stateside  radio  station.  "Only  crew 
chief  I  know  on  this  base  who  comes  cc«n- 
plete  with  a  (300  guitar  and  a  coimtry  and 
western  beat,"  the  lieutenant  quipped. 

Garbed  in  o'ur  Inflatable  G-sults,  helmets, 
oxygen  masks,  pairachutes,  and  seated  on  our 
emergency  survival  kits,  Clyde  Newton  and  I 
were  sweating  profusely  In  the  bright  sun. 
Strapped  tightly  to  our  armed  ejection  seats, 
he  started  the  engine  at  the  prebrlefed  time 
of  1300  hours.  The  Ave  planes  then  mar- 
shaled on  the  parallel  taxlway  and  moved 
finally  into  takeoff  position  on  runway  25. 
Due  to  the  heavy  gross  weights  of  the  planes, 
our  flight  took  off  as  singles  rather  than  In 
formation. 

At  300  knots  Indicated  airspeed,  we  zoomed 
over  nearby  Saigon  on  the  narrow  and  wtad- 
ing  Donal  River,  assembled  west  of  the  city 
which  was  shimmer  tag  white  In  the  midday 
heat,  and  began  the  climb  to  cruise  altitude 
through  a  sky  thick  with  thunderstorms. 
With  radar  assistance  from  the  ground,  our 
flight  edged  around  the  turbulent  clouds 
and  continued  to  the  target  area  over  the 
rocky  bastions  of  the  Annamite  chain  of 
mountains. 

En  route.  Captain  Derrick  contacted  three 
radar  sites  for  fllght-foUowtag  Information. 
The  flnal  radiir  site  located  near  our  target 
area  was  contacted  for  up-to-the-minute 
weather  at  target  and  the  position  of  the  FAC 
(  forward  air  controller) . 

"Peacock  control,  this  is  Light  81,  a  flight 
of  6  F-lOO's  with  bombs  and  20  millimeters, 
mlaalOD  number  08068." 

"Roger,  Light  81  flight.  Thla  l»  Peacock 
control.  Be  advised  we  have  a  divert  for 
you.    Suggest  you  proceed  out  to  the  coast 


to  avoid  thunderstorms  and  contact  your 
forward  air  controller.  Baron  25,  as  you  leave 
Qui  Nhon.  Your  target  will  be  on  070  nMll&l 
some  40  nautical  miles  off  the  Plelku 
TACAN." 

On  the  Intercom  Clyde  gave  me  some  com- 
forting news.  "This  diversion  puts  our  flight 
at  the  near  maximum  range  for  our  ordnance 
conflguration  without  air  refueling,  but 
there's  really  nothing  to  worry  about." 

Approachtag  the  target  area,  we  roared 
over  mountainous  terrain,  thickly  covered 
with  trees  and  tangled  Jungle  growth. 
Bagged,  saw-toothed  spines  of  the  moun- 
tains seemed  to  tear  at  the  clouds,  as  if  they 
were  lying  in  wait  for  an  unwary  flyer. 

"Not  only  VC's,  but  tigers,  panthers, 
snakes,  buffaloes,  and  wild  oxen  are  down 
there,  too,"  said  Lieutenant  Newton. 

FIVE  CENTtmiES  AND  BOMBS 

Our  fighters  whipped  through  the  edges  of 
more  thunderstorms  and  began  a  gradual 
descent  through  a  hole  ta  the  undercast.  A 
radio  channel  change  was  made  to  get  on 
the  FAQ's  radio  frequency. 

"Baron  25,  this  Is  Light  81.  How  do  you 
read?" 

Baron  25  replied,  "Reading  you  fine  81 
flight,  go  ahead."  Captain  Derrick  answered, 
"Roger.  Baron  25.  81  Is  a  flight  of  Ave 
centuries  with  antlpersonnel-antimaterlel 
bombs  and  rockets.  We  are  approaching  the 
rendezvous  point  on  an  070  degree  radial." 

Baron  25  came  back  with,  "Understand  81. 
Do  you  have  the  river,  the  one  that  comes 
ta  from  the  coast,  to  sight?  There  Is  some 
smoke  from  a  previous  strike  about  2  miles 
south  of  the  river,  inland  about  15  nalles." 
Captain  Derrick  responded,  "Roger,  Baron 
25.  We  have  the  river  and  the  smoke  from 
the  other  strike  In  sight.  What  is  your  posi- 
tion?" The  PAC  answered,  "Baron  25  Is  Just 
north  of  the  river  and  northeast  of  the  bum- 
tag  area.  I'll  put  a  marking  smoke  rocket 
on  yovu-  target  which  is  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river.    Rolling  ta  to  mark  now." 

From  our  seats  in  the  sky  we  watched  the 
smoke  rocket  streak  earthward  from  the  tiny 
single-engine  plane  and  explode.  A  dense 
cloud  of  white  smoke  rose  through  the 
foliage  over  the  Vletcong  buildings.  Cap- 
tain Derrick  called.  "Tally  Ho.  25.  We  have 
you  and  the  mark." 

"81  flight.  Acknowledge  that  you  have 
the  FAC  and  the  target  In  sight."  "Two, 
three,  four,  flve,"  replied  four  different  voices 
on  the  radio,  acknowledging. 

"Baron  25,  this  Is  81.  Are  there  any 
frlendlles  In  the  area?"  "81  from  25,  negaUve 
on  the  frlendlles.  I'd  like  you  to  take  out 
as  many  structures  as  possible  located  in 
those  trees  within  200  meters  east  and  west 
of  my  smoke  mark." 

"Roger  25,"  said  Derrick.  "We'll  do  our 
best.  83,  84,  and  85,  set  up  for  east  to  west 
passes.  81  and  82,  come  ta  west  to  east 
Let's  vary  the  headings." 

Lieutenant  Newton  and  I  were  In  85.  We 
prepared  to  go  in  after  the  other  four  planes 
had  made  their  first  bomb  run.  We  were  at- 
tacltlng  close  to  An  Khe  In  Kontum  Provlnoe 
near  a  branch  of  the  Song  Ba  River.  New- 
ton handled  his  powerful  Super  Sabre  Jet 
as  If  it  were  part  of  him,  an  extension  of  til» 
arms  and  legs.  We  twisted,  we  turned,  we 
roared  over  hills  and  banked  sharply  while 
our  G-sults  acted  to  counter  gravity's  puil. 

A    THREK-RIWO    CniCOS 

"Got  that  camera  ready?"  he  asked  over 
the  Intercom.  "Yeah,"  I  replied,  and  mum- 
bled something  at>out  how  tough  It  was  to 
keep  my  cameras  aimed  at  our  small  "flying 
circus."  With  our  flight  attacking  the  Vlet- 
cong area  from  different  directions,  the  ac- 
tion was  almost  as  difficult  to  follow  as  « 
three-ring  circus. 

Newton's  head  bobbed  from  side  to  side 
ta  the  cockpit.    He  was  constantly  checking 
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the  flight's  position  during  their  death- 
dealing  bomb  and  strafing  runs. 

Captata  Derrick  and  his  men  talked  back 
and  forth;  coordinating,  advising  each  other, 
checking  for  Vletcong  grotmd  flre,  aiding 
each  other  In  the  high  tension  of  attack.  Yet 
each  pilot  was  his  own  master,  flew  his  own 
ship,  as  Clyde  Newton  flew  his. 

The  Vletcong  assembly  area  near  us  was 
ablaze  from  the  bombs  and  20 -millimeter 
cannon  flre  of  our  planes.  Red  flames  soared 
above  the  green  palms  and  lush  grasses.  We 
were  going  In — closer  to  the  ground.  I 
glanced  at  the  speed  Indicator.  I  thought  It 
read  300  knots. 

Our  plane  was  vibrating.  The  cockpit  was 
stifling.  I  was  sweating  profusely,  yet  my 
mouth  was  dry.  Would  50-callber  ammo 
from  the  ground  slam  Into  the  thin  skin  of 
our  bird  and  knock  us  from  the  sky?  We 
would  soon  know. 

The  foliage  seemed  a  blur.  Rice  fields  went 
by  like  telephone  poles  on  a  fast  railroad  run. 
Billowing  smoke  rose  hundreds  of  feet  ta  the 
air.  Our  cannons  stuttered — for  seconds  that 
seemed  like  minutes.  The  slugs  were  hitting 
their  mark.  Huts  bvirst  Into  flame.  Smoke 
enveloped  us.  The  Vletcong  entrenched  po- 
sition was  dying. 

The  hammering  of  our  cannons  stopped. 
With  a  chest-racking  pullup,  we  were  off 
the  target  and  orbiting  while  the  rest  of  the 
flight  poiu-ed  it  on  the  enemy  encampment. 
Prom  our  aerial  vantage  point,  the  exploding 
cannon  flre  flashed  briefly  like  white  gems  on 
a  green  cloth. 

Brief  bursts  of  radio  talk  hit  my  earphones. 
The  pilots  were  working  together.  Calmly 
and  deliberately,  they  helped  each  other, 
covered  each  other,  watched  for  ground  flre, 
and  talked  with  the  nearby  Air  Force  FAC. 

TWICE  OVER  BOtrCHLY 

Twice  more  In  G-pulUng  swoops  we  dived 
to  the  deck.  Palm  tojjs  seemed  to  reach  for 
us,  small  hut  roofs  loomed  large  as  airplane 
hangars,  pounding  cannons,  tongues  of  flre 
were  everywhere  In  the  Vletcong  assembly 
area.  Then  we  were  up,  up  In  the  blue  where 
the  beauty  of  the  clouds  and  the  mountains 
slowed  my  pounding  ptilse. 

Number  83  had  reached  "bingo  fuel"  (Just 
enough  fuel  remaining  to  take  him  back  to 
home  base)  first,  and  he  and  84  were  di- 
rected to  leave  the  target.  81  and  82  com- 
pleted their  last  straflng  attack.  Joined  our 
plane  and  departed  the  flaming  Vletcong 
position. 

Baron  25  called  In  the  bomb  damage  assess- 
ment to  Captain  Derrick,  "81,  you  have  18 
structures  destroyed  and  11  damaged.  Good 
shooting." 

"Understand  25,"  Derrick  answered,  "this 
is  81.  Thanks.  We're  leaving  for  home." 
With  our  fuel  gages  going  down,  our  climb 
out  was  made  through  the  storms,  and  some 
heavy  rain  was  encountered.  Much  of  the 
return  from  target  was  flown  in  weather  at 
21,000  feet.  Our  two  flight  elements  recov- 
ered separately  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  using  forma- 
tion GCA  approaches. 

The  hot,  humid,  crowded,  and  bustling 
field  never  looked  so  wonderful.  We  cranked 
open  our  cockpit  canopy  as  we  taxied  find 
were  signaled  into  a  revetment.  We  took  off 
our  helmets  and  oxygen  masks  amid  smiles 
and  thumbs-up  signals  from  ground  crew- 
men. Clyde  Newton  and  l  were  dripping 
with  sweat. 

Glancing  toward  Captata  Derrick's  plane, 
and  others  nearby,  I  started  laughing.  New- 
ton turned  in  his  seat  with  a  quizzical  look. 
,*  P°'ited  to  the  name  painted  on  the  nose, 
"The  Mormon  Meteor,"  then  to  the  others. 
]™ey  had  such  names  as  "The  Back  Forty," 
■y  Little  Margie."  "Mr.  Magoo,"  "Hot  Stuff," 
&M  the  popular,  all-encompassing  VS.  Air 
'wce-Vletnam  phrase,  "Why  Not?" 

"Didn't  see  them  before,  eh?"  said  Newton 
**  he  Joined  me  ta  laughter.  We  lx)th 
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stretched   and  slumped    In   our  seats   for  a 
moment.     We  were  home. 

Editor's  Note:  With  regret  we  report  that 
Lieutenant  Hauschildt  was  killed  on  another 
mission  to  the  same  area  a  few  weeks  later. 
He  was  straflng  at  low  level  when  his  aircraft 
apparently  was  hit  by  Vletcong  groundfire, 
crashed,  and  burned. 


RUMANIA'S  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Kltjczynski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Rumanian  nation  is  observing  May 
the  10th  as  their  national  holiday.  One 
hundred  years  ago,  on  May  10,  in  1866, 
Charles,  Prince  of  Hohenzollem,  was 
proclaimed  in  Bucharest  the  Prince  of 
Rumania,  and  this  founded  the  Ruma- 
nian dynasty.  It  wsis  the  successful  out- 
come of  the  nation's  long  struggle  to 
acquire  the  right  to  elect  as  its  sovereign 
a  member  of  one  of  the  western  reigning 
families,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
strife  and  rivalry  among  native  candi- 
dates to  the  throne. 

Eleven  years  later,  on  May  10,  1877, 
during  the  turmoil  of  the  Russo-Turkish 
war,  the  Principality  of  Rumania,  until 
then  nominally  a  vassal  of  the  Sultan, 
proclaimed  her  independence  by  severing 
the  old  and  outdated  ties  that  linked  her 
with  the  Ottoman  Empire.  This  inde- 
pendence had  to  be  fought  out  on  the 
battlefields  south  of  the  Danube  where 
the  young  Rumanian  army,  as  an  ally  of 
Russia,  played  a  noteworthy  part  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Turkish  forces.  The  Con- 
gress of  Berlin  of  1878  confirmed  Ru- 
mania's independence  and  conferred 
Europe's  ofQcial  recognition,  a  bright 
page  in  the  country's  history,  marred 
only  by  the  loss  of  Bessarabia,  cynically 
wrenched  away  by  Russia  from  the  ally 
who  had  helped  them  win  victory  over 
the  Turks. 

Pour  years  later  the  Rumanian  people 
had  proclaimed  their  independence  and 
a  further  step  was  taken  as  they  decided 
to  raise  their  country  to  the  rank  of  a 
kingdom.  On  May  10,  1881  Charles  I 
was  crowned  by  the  will  of  his  people. 
King  of  Rumania,  A  prosperous  era 
which  lasted  over  six  decades  opened  on 
that  day  for  the  nation. 

During  all  those  years  and  up  to  the 
present  time  Rumanians  have  cherished 
and  revered  the  10th  of  May  as  their 
national  holiday.  The  ruthless  foreign 
rule  which  now  oppresses  the  Rumanian 
nation  has  not  been  able  to  uproot  the 
attachment  of  the  people  to  their  tradi- 
tional independence  celebration.  The 
oflaclal  celebrations,  in  an  attempt  to 
alter  their  significance,  have  been  shifted 
from  May  10  to  May  9,  the  anniversary 
of  the  Soviet  victory,  but  even  though 
the  flags  are  now  hoisted  on  May  9,  one 
day  too  soon,  Rumanians  in  their  captive 
homeland  still  celebrate  in  their  hearts 
the  following  day,  awaiting  with  faith 
and  courage  the  dawn  of  new  times  when 
freedom  shall  be  restored  to  them. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF   1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  CormanI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  almost  10  years  since  the  Congress 
began  for  the  second  time  in  our  his- 
tory to  take  an  active  role  In  the  move- 
ment for  equality  for  all  Americans. 
During  the  period  since  passage  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957,  the  Congress  has 
approved  far-reaching  legislation  dealing 
with  racial  discrimination  in  voting, 
public  accommodations,  employment, 
public  education  and  faculties,  and  the 
use  of  Federal  funds.  Today  we  begin 
consideration  of  new  civil  rights  legis- 
lation in  the  areas  of  Jury  selection, 
housing,  and  racial  violence. 

The  parallels  to  an  earlier  time  In  ouj 
history  are  striking  indeed.  Between 
1865  and  1875,  earlier  Congresses  en- 
acted a  succession  of  civil  rights  laws 
designed  to  guarantee  the  rights  of 
citizenship  to  the  newly  emancipated 
slaves.  Those  Congresses,  too,  passed 
laws  against  discrimination  in  voting, 
places  of  public  accommodation,  and  In 
other  areas.  Yet  that  first  effort  to  se- 
cure equality  for  all  Americans  ended  in 
failure. 

One  of  the  most  significant  reasons  for 
our  tragic  relapse  into  a  racial  caste  sys- 
tem in  1875  was  the  failure  to  enact,  en- 
force, and  uphold  effective  criminal  leg- 
islation to  secure  the  newly  granted 
rights  from  violence.  Much  of  the  Re- 
construction criminal  legislation  was 
loosely  drafted  in  general  terms  and  the 
courts  Invalidated  or  severely  limited  the 
scope  of  those  statutes  shortly  after 
their  enactment.  In  addition,  in  many 
areas  the  administration  of  Justice  was 
corrupted  by  racial  discrimination  in 
juries  and  lack  of  a  will  to  enforce  Fed- 
eral rights.  The  result  was  that  the 
paper  rights  created  by  the  Congress 
never  became  a  living  reality. 

We  can  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  past 
by  the  prompt  enactment  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1966.  This  bill  contains 
clear,  specific,  and  appropriately  severe 
criminal  sanctions  against  violence  and 
intimidation  of  persons  who  seek  to  ex- 
ercise Federal  rights.  And  the  Supreme 
Court  has  recently  said  that  some  of  the 
old  hampering  restrictions  on  Federal 
criminal  power  would  not  be  applied  to 
new  legislation.  Moreover,  the  bill  would 
deal  effectively  with  all  varieties  of  In- 
vidious discrimination  in  the  selection  of 
Jurors.  We  can  be  sure,  too,  that  the 
executive  department  will  pursue  a  pol- 
icy of  vigorous  enforcement.  History 
need  not  repeat  Itself  if  we  learn  from 
it6  teaching. 


WILL  ROGERS,  JR.,  SPEAKS  AT 
OPENING  OF  FIVE  CIVILIZED 
TRIBES  MUSEUM 

Mr.  McVICKER,    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Oklahoma  iMr  EdmondsonI  may 
extend  Ms  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  ot  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  wbj  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Apnl  16.  1966,  the  new  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  Museum  at  Muskogee  was  dedi- 
cated, and  Will  Rogers,  Jr.,  the  son  of 
America's  beloved  humorist,  and  a  dls- 
Ungulshed  former  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, was  principal  speaker. 

A  bright  sun  shone  for  the  hisU)ric  oc- 
casion, and  leaders  of  the  F^ve  Civilized 
Tribes  joined  many  of  Oklahoma's  most 
illustrious  citizens  in  attending  the  dedi- 
cation 

Chief  W  E.  Dode  Mcintosh,  of  the 
Creek  Nation,  was  presiding  ofBcer  Re- 
marks were  made  by  Chief  W.  W  Keeler 
of  the  Cherokees,  Governor  Overton 
James  of  the  Chickasaws.  Chairman  John 
Brown  of  the  Semlnoles.  and  Dr  B.  Prank 
Belvm.  president  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  Inter-Tribal  Council,  represented 
the  Choctaws. 

.\mong  the  distinguished  guests  to  In- 
.spect  the  beautiful  museum,  following 
the  dedication  ceremonies,  was  Okla- 
homa's Governor,  Henry  Bellmen 

From  all  over  Oklahoma,  Indians  came 
to  stand  beside  their  Sycamore  brothers, 
and  to  celebrate  the  giant  step  taken  at 
Mu.skogee.  to  preserve  at  the  historic 
Union  Agency  Building  some  of  the  great 
art  and  culture  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes. 

A  long-time  champion  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  and  of  programs  to  advance 
his  cause  and  assure  justice  for  'nis  tribes, 
Will  Rogers,  Jr  ,  was  an  ideal  choice  as 
principal  speaker  for  the  dedication  cere- 
mony His  speech  is  being  made  part  of 
the  Record,  because  of  its  significance 
and  the  truth  which  it  states  so  elo- 
quently . 

Address   or   Will   Rogers.   Jr..   MusJioGEX. 
OK.LA  .  April   16,   1968 

Ooveriiur  Bellmon.  Ckangressman  Edmono- 
.soN.  Chief  Mcintosh  chlef.s  of  the  Five 
Civilize  Tribes,  distlagulshed  guests,  ladles 
and  gentlemen  of  Indian  ancestry  and  those 
:i(  you  who  came  over  from  Euro!>e.  It  Is  a 
irreat  honor  to  be  asked  to  participate  In 
*hl«  dedication  and  opening  of  the  Plve 
Civilized  Tribes  Museum 

My  father  said,  '  Civilized  —that  meant 
r.here  wu^  no  oU  on  our  reservation."  He 
.1.50  said  "TTie  Cherokees  may  have  had  the 
bralnji,  but   the  Osagea  got  the  money  " 

Of  course,  his  moet  famous  rewuirk  was, 
I  am  not  one  of  those  .Americana  whose 
ancestors  came  over  on  the  Maynotc^.r,  but 
we  met  the  boat  when  it  landed  "  Now  that 
has  been  widely  quoted,  but  people  almost 
.ilway-s  leave  out  what  he  said  .titer  that — 
;uid  it  was  the  biggest  mistake  we  ever  made 
when  we  ever  let  you  land  " 

InL-ldentally,  it  may  be  of  Interest  that 
this  remark  of  his  was  ac'ually  fl.-st  made 
In  a  speech  In  Boston  before  the  Daughters 
of  the  Descendants  of  the  Mayflower.  You 
can  Imagine  the  effect  that  had  on  those 
proud  and  stately  B<;»ton  matrons. 

But  we  are  here  today  to  smoke  the  pipe 
111  oeace  with  our  white  brothers,  and  I  can't 
think   of  a   more   appropriate  place 

Oklahoma  has  more  tribes  and  certainly 
contains  more  people  ot  Indlaii  ancestry 
than  any  other  State  In  the  Union  T'here- 
fore  It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  two  greatest 
repositories  of  American  Indian  art  and  arti- 


facts should  be  In  OUahocoa.  The  Oilcreaae 
Museum  In  Tulsa  contains  the  finest  collec- 
tion In  the  world  of  paintings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  and  the  American  westward 
movement.  The  PhUbrook  Museum,  also  in 
Tulsa,  has  the  finest  collection  in  the  world 
of  paintings  by  American  Indians. 

In  their  special  fields,  these  two  Institu- 
tions outrank  the  Metropolitan  In  New  York. 
the  National  Art  Oallery  and  the  Smithso- 
nian in  Washington. 

Oklahoma,  I  someUmes  think,  is  a  little 
timid  in  promoting  its  cultiu-al  assets.  Were 
the  OUcrease  or  the  PhUbrook  Museums  In 
New  York  or  California,  you  would  see  them 
being  publicized  all  over  the  place. 

We  are  still  a  young  country.  We  are  just 
beginning  to  ajjpreclate  our  past.  And  we 
are  just  beginning  to  appreciate  how  rapidly 
things  of  the  pest  disappear. 

The  late  Tcan  OUcrease  picked  up  for  a 
song,  things  which  today  are  worth  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars.  Nothing — stocks, 
bonds,  land,  diamonds  or  gold — has  Increased 
as  rapidly  in  value  over  the  last  30  years 
as  have  the  better  Items  of  Western  Ameri- 
cana. 

This  Plve  Civilized  "IVlbes  Museum  is  Ju»t 
at  the  beginning.  As  time  goes  on  you  will 
be  acquiring  rarer  and  rarer  pieces — and  as 
time  goes  on,  those  which  you  have  will 
become  more  and  more  valuable,  Important 
and  irreplaceable. 

As  has  been  said  so  often,  the  Indians  of 
the  New  World  were  not  a  single  nation,  not 
even  a  related  unit.  Like  Burc^je,  they  were 
a  group  of  nations.  But  on  this  continent 
the  diflTerent  "nations"  were  far  more  numer- 
ous, several  thousands,  in  fact.  Most  of  them 
were  totally  diflerent  from  each  other,  In 
language,  culture  and  customs. 

Each  Indian  group  thinks  Its  history  Is  the 
moet  Important.  The  Sioux  in  North  Dakota 
point  with  great  pride  to  their  military  ex- 
ploits and  "Custer's  Lasit  Stand."  The 
Apaches  in  Arizona  brag  up  Geronlmo. 

But  in  the  long  and  colorful  parade  of 
Indian  history,  the  story  of  the  Indian  re- 
moval— the  story  of  the  five  so-called  "civ- 
ilized tribes,"  the  story  of  their  eviction 
from  their  ancestral  homelands  in  the  east, 
their  travel  across  the  TraU  of  Tears  to  new 
lands  In  the  West,  a  territory  now  called 
Oklahoma — that  story,  I  feel.  Is  one  of  the 
most  Impressive  and  important  of  all  of  the 
Indian  stories. 

The  removal  of  these  people  was — 1  think 
It  should  be  faced — a  biot  on  American  his- 
tory. But  that  blot  has,  to  some  extent, 
been  erased  by  the  success  with  which  the 
new  arrivals  made  a  new  home  for  them- 
selves in  their  new  territory. 

How  the  Choctaws,  Creeks,  Chlckashaws, 
Cherokees,  and  Semlnoles  established  "na- 
tions" with  capitals  and  schools  and  laws 
and  churches  is  a  story  more  inspiring  for 
the  future  of  our  country  than  the  TraU  of 
Tears  was  dlssplrltlng. 

Every  good  Hollywood  script  should  have 
a  story  of  struggle  and  conflict,  a  story  with 
a  very  low  point  when  all  seems  lost,  and 
then  a  final  winning  out  to  success  (and  In 
television  you  have  the  final  winning  out  to 
success  and  then  the  closing  commercial). 

The  story  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  in 
that  Hollywood  category.  From  a  very  low 
point  after  the  Trail  of  Tears,  they  are  today 
among  the  most  advanced  Indian  groups  in 
the  Nation.  Today,  members  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  participate  in  and  furnish 
leadership  to  the  life  of  our  country  more 
than  does  any  other  Indian  group. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  story  of  the  Plve 
Civilized  Tribes  be  told  and  most  appropri- 
ate that  It  be  told  here  in  Muskogee,  the 
center  of  the  Indian  Agency,  and  In  this 
historic  building  which  used  to  house  the 
Indian  Agency. 

This  museum  U  Important  for  several  rea- 
sons. It  was  made  possible  entirely  by 
people  of  this  community.    There  were  no 


Federal   funds,   no   State   funds.     It   is   the 
finest  possible  example  of  community  effort. 

And,  from  what  I  have  seen,  all  the  phys- 
ical labor  was  done  by  the  women.  They 
did  the  hammering,  the  nailing,  the  paint- 
ing, the  arranging.  All  the  men  did  was 
talk  about  it  and  perhaps  contribute  some 
money. 

This,  then,  Is  a  local  museum  telling  a  local 
story,  preserving  in  this  place  the  heritage 
of  a  very  colorful  jjast.  The  work  you  have 
done  here  Is  appreciated  by  people  all  over 
the  country.  As  an  example.  I  have  this 
morning  received  a  telegram  from  Robert 
Bennett,  the  new  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  as  follows: 

"The  restoration  of  the  historic  Union 
Agency  building  as  a  museum  is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  role  the  five  tribes  have  played 
In  the  shaping  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and. 
Indeed,  of  the  entire  Nation.  My  congratu- 
lations to  you,  and  all  the  groups  and  In- 
dividuals who  Joined  together  to  create  the 
Plve  Tribes  Museum.  I  am  looking  forward 
to  close  working  relationships  with  the  five 
tribes  and  all  Indian  groups,  and  with  the 
local  communities  as  well,  for  the  social  and 
economic  advancement  of  Indian  citizens. 
ROHIT  L.   Bennitt, 

Commtasioner,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs." 

This  museum  Is  going  to  be  appreciated 
more  by  future  generations  than  It  Is  today. 
As  time  goes  on  you  are  going  to  have  your 
low  points  and  your  high  points,  your  disap- 
pointments, wrangles  and  troubles.  At 
times  it  will  seem  as  though  no  one  in  the 
community  appreciates  what  you  are  doing. 

But  as  the  years  roll  on,  as  this  young 
country  becomes  a  middle-aged  country  and 
perhaps,  hundreds  of  years  from  now.  even  an 
old  country — this  small  regional  museum 
will,  I  hof>e,  inspire  and  enrich  classroom 
after  classroom  of  Oklahoma  children,  giving 
them  and  their  elders  a  better  pictxire  of 
their  own  past,  helping  them  become  better 
citizens.  You  people  of  Muskogee  have 
started  well.    To  you,  all  success. 


MUSKOGEE'S  NE'W  MUSEUM  IS 
DEDICATED  BY  DR.  BELVIN  OF 
THE  CHOCTAWS 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
citizens  of  Muskogee  were  the  proud  hosts 
to  Indians  from  many  distant  places  on 
April  16,  1966,  when  the  old  Agency 
building  was  dedicated  as  a  new  museum 
honoring  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 

The  honor  of  formally  dedicating  the 
museum  was  given  to  an  outstanding 
Choctaw,  Dr.  B.  Prank  Belvin,  who  has 
served  as  president  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  Inter-Tribal  Council,  and  is  the 
brother  of  the  principal  chief  of  the 
Choctaw  tribe,  the  Honorable  Henry  J. 
W.  Belvin. 

The  restoration  of  the  old  Agency 
building  as  a  site  for  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  Museum  has  been  a  labor  of  love 
for  many  Oklahomans. 

The  roster  of  the  board  of  directors 
for  the  new  museum  is  in  many  respects 
a  distinguished  one,  including  some  ot 
our  State's  leading  citizens  in  many 
walks  of  life. 

Dr.  Pat  Fite,  Sr.,  one  of  Oklahoma's 
great  surgeons,  is  president  of  the  board. 
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John  T.  Griflln,  leading  Oklahoma  in- 
dustrialist, is  vice  president. 

Other  members  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors include :  Mrs.  Marie  L.  Wadley,  sec- 
retary; Enos  Vtinn,  treasurer;  Miss  Mar- 
cell  McDanlel,  assistant  secretary;  W.  W. 
Keeler,  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokees; 
Overton  James,  governor  of  the  Chicka- 
saws; Harry  J.  W.  Belvin.  principal  chief 
of  the  Choctaws;  W.  E.  Mcintosh,  prin- 
cipal chief  of  the  Creeks;  John  Brown, 
chairman  of  the  general  council  of  the 
Semlnoles;  Mrs.  Don  Bankston;  Mrs.  A. 
Chapman  Bartleson;  Mrs.  Frances  Ros- 
ser  Brown;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cohenour; 
James  A.  Egan;  Mrs.  S.  L.  Ferguson;  the 
Reverend  Canon  F.  Fulkerson ;  Harry  W. 
Gibson,  Jr.;  Virgil  N.  Harrington;  Hayes 
HoUiday;  Arthur  C.  Johnson;  J.  E.  John- 
ston; Miss  Margaret  LaHay;  William  W. 
Leak;  E.  B.  Maytubby;  Earl  Boyd  Pierce; 
Larry  F.  Rooney,  Jr.;  Mrs.  George  W. 
Seibold,  Jr.;  Clarence  M.  Smith;  John 
Lewis  Stone;  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Tarpley; 
Andrew  C.  Wilcoxen,  Jr.;  J.  EHidley 
Wilkinson. 

Important  roles  In  connection  with  the 
museum  also  were  taken  by  the  Associate 
Directors,  Miss  Alice  Marriott  and  Miss 
Carol  Rachlin;  by  the  hostess,  Mrs.  Spen- 
cer Denton;  by  the  architect,  John  A. 
Reid  of  Reid  and  Associates ;  by  the  con- 
tractor, Billy  Buckmaster;  and  by  the 
building  superintendent,  Dakota  Davis. 

Mayor  Jim  Egan  of  Muskogee  pro- 
claimed April  16,  1966,  as  Museum  Day 
in  Muskogee,  and  all  citizens  in  the  com- 
munity were  called  upon  to  join  in  hon- 
oring the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  their 
contribution  to  Oklahoma's  heritage. 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  B.  Frank  Belvin, 
in  dedicating  the  museum  were  a  mem- 
orable contribution  to  the  ceremonies  of 
AprU  16. 

The  text  of  Dr..  Belvin's  remarks 
follows: 

AoDRtss   OP   Dr.    B.    Prank    Bklvin    at    thr 

Dedication  or  Five  CrviLizn)  Tribes  Mtr- 

SEUM,  Muskogee,  Okla.,  Apru.  16,  1966 

We  are  assembled  today  on  historic  ground, 

ud  at  a  building  whose  walls  have  heard  the 

t»le  of  Plve  Nations.    We  are  here  to  dedicate 

tbls  historic  building  on  Agency  HUl  as  a 

museum  to  the  honor  of  the  Five  Civilized 

Tribes. 

It  U  altogether  fitting  that  this  building 
become  the  refXDSltory  of  pictiires,  documents, 
and  other  historic  articles  that  help  to  tell 
toe  story  of  our  people.  For  through  these 
doors  passed  the  great  and  the  near  great, 
and  In  these  rooms  were  charted  many  plans 
designed  to  aid  the  young  nations  as  they 
wrought  out  their  temporal  destiny  in  their 
new  land. 

The  dedication  of  the  museum  Is  the  ful- 
'Ulnient  of  a  long  cherished  dream  of  a  mul- 
titude. Plans  for  It  were  conceived  in  the 
hearts  of  patriots,  and  its  progress  was  nur- 
tured by  tireless  and  benevolent  friends.  For 
tne  Plve  Tribes  this  Is  an  honor  and  a  recog- 
nition that  Is  long  overdue.  For  Indeed,  they 
n»ve  made  a  contribution  to  the  history  of 
tws  Nation  far  greater  than  moet  people 
resllze. 

But  even  so,  the  names  of  the  Plve  Civil- 
wl  Tribes  are  vmfamlUar  or  even  unknown 
JO  many  people.  Perhaps  it  is  because,  with 
***  exceptions,  they  have  been  peaceable 
people.  The  Choctaws.  for  instance,  boasted 
»»t  untu  the  ClvU  War  they,  as  a  tribe. 
Wd  never  spUled  a  white  man's  blood.  But 
•^n  they  did  things,  they  went  "all  out." 
ine  war  with  the  Semlnoles  over  removal 
*••  the  most  coetly  In  both  men  and  money 
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that  the  tJnlted  States  ever  had  with  an  In- 
dian tribe.  And  during  the  ClvU  War,  when 
brother  lifted  up  sword  against  brother,  most 
of  the  braves  of  the  Plve  Tribes  fought  with 
the  South.  When  the  Southern  generals  were 
brought  to  their  knees,  some  of  the  Indians 
remained  in  the  field  fighting  against  over- 
whelming odds  until  they  were  finally  called 
In  from  battle. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  white  man  to 
these  shores,  in  a  general  way  the  Five  Civi- 
lized Tribes  laid  claim  to  the  southeast  por- 
tion of  what  is  now  the  United  States,  from 
the  Mississippi  River  eastward  to  the  sea. 
With  the  Increasing  number  of  white  set- 
tlers, these  land  holdings  dwindled. 

Some  time  after  the  Louisiana  Purchase  in 
1803,  and  under  mounting  pressure  of  white 
settlers,  a  plan  was  begvm  by  the  United 
States  to  settle  the  Indians  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  great 
removal  of  the  Kve  Tribes  was  effected  be- 
tween 1828  and  1845.  The  removals  were 
under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department, 
which  had  poorly  planned  and  ixwrly  pro- 
vided for  such  a  tremendous  undertaking. 
Thus,  cruelty,  hunger,  disease,  and  death 
plagued  them  every  step  of  the  way.  The 
Cherokees  lost  an  average  of  four  a  mile  In 
the  Journey  from  North  Carolina  to  Tahle- 
quah,  while  the  Choctaws  could  have  buried 
one  every  1,300  feet  from  Mississippi  to  their 
new  leind.  The  Chickasaws  and  c5reeks  fared 
little  better.  And  some  of  the  Semlnoles 
were  marched  in  chains  to  the  west.  Ob- 
servers of  the  day  reported  that  some  of  the 
Semlnoles  marched  silently  and  unflinch- 
ingly, while  blood  trickled  from  the  wounds 
made  and  kept  raw  by  their  shackles.  The 
removals  have  thus  been  rightly  called  the 
Trail  of  Tears. 

At  the  end  of  these  Journeys  the  Plve 
Tribes  established  their  new  nations.  And 
In  the  face  of  hardship  and  heartache,  they 
prospered  under  their  own  government  for 
about  76  years.  But  once  again,  the  settlers 
caught  up  with  them.  So  in  1907  these  gov- 
ernments were  disbanded,  tribal  holdings  di- 
vided, and  Indian  Territory  became  the  State 
of  Oklahoma.  With  It.  the  Plve  Tribes  be- 
came citizens  of  the  State  and  of  the  United 
States. 

But  we  do  not  bemoan  the  past — rather 
we  look  fco-ward  with  hope  to  the  future. 
And  from  the  faith  and  fortitude  of  our  fore- 
fathers, we  will  draw  lessons  and  strength, 
which,  coupled  with  the  grace  of  God.  vrtll 
enable  us  to  attain  a  greater  destiny. 

Briefly,  the  purpose  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  Museum  is  to  preserve  for  posterity 
the  traditions,  and  rightful  records  of  our 
people.  It  vrtll  hold  art.  books,  crafts,  docu- 
ments, letters,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and 
other  data  that  help  to  tell  the  history  of  the 
Five  Tribes.  It  is  Intended  that  this  mu- 
seum will  display  the  story  of  the  Five  Tribes 
so  well  that  even  one  who  never  heard  ot 
them  can  pass  through  these  halls  and 
within  an  hour  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
them  and  their  part  In  the  history  of 
America. 

Therefore,  in  the  words  of  that  unexcelled 
and  beloved  historian.  Grant  Foreman,  we 
dedicate  this  museum.  "To  those  pioneer  In- 
dians, whose  courage  and  fortitude,  perser- 
verance,  and  achievements  sustained  them 
through  travail  and  disaster  and  earned  for 
them  the  name  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 
and  so  laid  the  foundation  for  the  State  of 
Oklahoma." 


independence  means  to  us.  We  may  op- 
enly profess  our  belief  in  God.  the  digni- 
ty of  the  individual,  the  sanctity  of  home 
and  family,  and  respect  for  parents.  We 
are  guaranteed  freedom  of  expression, 
freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  choice 
and  place  of  work,  and  an  equitable 
share  in  the  fruits  of  our  labor.  We 
are  guaranteed  freedom  from  the  fear 
the  gendarmes  may  awaken  us  in  the 
darkness  and  stillness  of  the  night  and 
take  us  or  our  loved  ones  rfr  neighbors 
away  to  an  unknown  fate  which  is  usu- 
ally death,  or  slavery  in  a  slave  labor 
camp. 

Fortunately  we  are  able  to  celebrate 
openly  an  occasion  such  as  this  and  to 
express  our  feeling  on  the  natural  rights 
of  men  and  nations.  This  occasion  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  the  Rumanian 
people  even  though  in  these  days  they 
are  forced  to  commemorate  Rumanian 
independence  under  an  enforced  silence 
brought  about  by  the  alien  occupier. 

History  teaches  us  that  all  those  who 
have  tried  to  put  themselves  above  God's 
eternal  design  are  defeated  by  the  means 
they  use  to  attain  their  evil  objectives. 
History  teaches  us  also  that  no  people 
with  any  spirit  or  love  of  their  native 
land  can  long  endure  absolute  tyranny, 
and  that  at  some  point  the  tremendous 
pressures  which  are  built  up  by  this  en- 
forced silence  not  only  in  Rumania,  but 
throughout  the  entire  slave  empire,  will 
burst  forth  with  such  a  violence  as  to 
completely  destroy  the  alien  occupier. 
We  do  not  know  when  this  will  likely 
happen,  but  we  are  certain  that  it  shall 
happen,  and  when  it  does  we  must  be 
prepared  to  come  to  the  support  of  the 
freedom  loving  patriots  of  Rumania. 

We  must  find  the  means,  the  courage, 
and  the  determination  to  create  a  nevj 
world  order  based  upon  the  rights  of  all 
nations,  large  and  small,  to  national  sov- 
ereignty within  the  framework  of  a 
world  community  dedicated  to  peace  and 
prosperity  for  all  people.  When  we  have 
accomplished  that  goal,  Rumania  and 
all  the  other  enslaved  nations  will  be 
restored  to  a  place  of  dignity  which  is 
demanded  by  every  tenent  of  moral  law. 


RUMANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Fkighan],  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
commemorate  the  Independence  of  Ru- 
mania, It  might  be  well  to  reflect  what 


TIME  FOR  FEDERAL  ATTACK  ON 
ALCOHOLISM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Hagan]  Is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  you  know  there  is  increasing  Interest 
in  the  89th  Congress  to  establish  a  sound 
and  substantial  attack  at  the  Federal 
level  on  alcoholism.  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  the  first  Member  of  this  Congress  to 
initiate  specific  legislation  concerning 
alcoholism  when  I  Introduced  H.R.  781 
on  January  4,  1965.  Now.  43  Members 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  have  spon- 
sored such  legislation.  In  his  recent 
health  and  education  message  to  Con- 
gress the  President  called  for  our  con- 
sideration of  a  substantial  Federal 
involvement  in  this  pressing  domestic 
problem.  Alcoholism  Is  ranked  by  Gov- 
ernment health  offlclaJs  as  being  among 
the  top  four  major  health  problems  of 
this  Nation.   Much  has  been  said  in  these 
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Chanibt- rs  and  on  the  floor  of  ihe  Senate  That  the  public  recognizes  alcoholism  To  determine  the  Incidence  of  the  drink- 
to  validate  this  fact.     But  I  submit  to  as  a  menacing  problem  is  reflected  In  a  mg  problem,  people  were  aaked : 
vou  that  this  disease  is  much  more  than  recent  survey  by  the  noted  pollster.  Louis  .  .Pf,  y°^  J»,^J^  ^''I'^tt-'l^  -^J?".  **'° 
a  health  problem.     It  is  a  problem  which  Harris.     This  survey  revealed  that  one  fejatl^n'*^!  ^at  p^^s^n  to  ^u?"                 * 
greatly  compounds  many  other  problems  in  five  persons  interviewed  indicated  that  ,„~^^„„^  „*  ww»k^„  «,„hi-.- 
of    society,    such    as    poverty,    welfare,  problem  drinking  was  evident  in  someone  incidence  of  drinking  problem 
crime,  juvenile  delinquency,  family  dls-  closely  related  to  them.     If  Mr.  Harris*  [Total  Nation) 
cord.     Our    tremendous  industrial   out-  sample  is  typical  of  the  U.S.  population,  no  one  with  drinking  problem. .           ^"'^ 
put—great     as     it     is— is     signlflcantly  projection   of    his   findings    reveal    that  someone  close  with  drinking  problem- ..    20 

hampered    by    alcoholism   among   those  close  to  40  million  people  are  seriously         Father e 

employed  in  industry  and  directly  affected  by  the  residual  ef-         Husband. 4 

The  State  governments  have  long  been  fgcts  of  alcoholism.    This  is  almost  twice        Son 2 

concerned  about  the  far-reaching  effects  ^^e   number   as   is   conservatively   esti-         ^'^* — l 

of  alcoholi-sm      My  own  State  of  Georgia  mated  by  health  authorities.                              nt^*^^^ ' 

is  among  42  which  have  seen  the  need  j  should  like   to  Include  this  Harris                  ' 

to  establish  comprehensive  programs  for  survey  as  an  extension  of  my  remarks.    It  Alcoholism  tends  to  affect  all  segments  of 

alcoholism   control   at    the   State   level,  appeared  in  the  May  2  edition  of  the  society  with  as  many  in  low-income  group* 

Many  of  these  programs  have  been  in  Washington  Post  ^  ^^^-  ^  ^^^^  among  the  better  educated 

existence    20   years   or    more      Whereas  ^  ^ew   of   the  recent  developments  "  ^^ldln\f  ^'^ubuSa^^S'Ve'^ortine  t^^i 

much   has   been   accomplished  by  these  related  to   alcohollsm-the  court  deci-  probiTm               """urbanltes  reporting  the 

fine  State  proKrams  and  whereas  much  gjons.  the  President's  comments  in  his  people  were  also  asked : 

has  been  learned  about  alcoholism,  the  j^g^lth  and  education  message  and  the  -How  often  does  thu  person  show  the  ef- 

lllness  apparently  continues  on  the  m-  astonishing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  fects  of  too  much  drinking?" 

crease.    But  the  State  governments  have,  public   from  all  sections  of  this  great  The  results: 

for  the  most  part,  reached  their  financial  Nation— I  called  on  several  national  or-  how  often  show  effect 

limits  in  expanding  their  alcoholism  pro-  ganizations  having  primary  interest  In  Percent 

grams      It  is  time  that  the  Federal  Gov-  ^^^   ^^j^j    ^j   alcoholism    to   review   my     Almost  all  the  time 38 

eniment  accept  its  responsibility  in  this  original    bill     HR     781     and    to    make     Now  and  then ...32 

area  by  providing  a  substantial  program  recommendations  for  a  revised  bill.    The     ^^^  °""  '°  »  while. 26 

of  aid  to  tl.e  States  in  this  crucial  prob-  resulting  updated  bill.  H.R.  13724.  was     ^°'°^*  "*^" * 

lem     area      The     estimated     d     million  introduced  on  March  16.    In  the  opinion  How  these   effects   of  drinking  manifest 

alcoholics    in    our   Nation   directly    and  ^  ^^     national  organizations,  this  bUl  themselves  brought  forth  a  flood  of  rather 

seriously  affect  the  lues  of  at    east  20  represents  a  very  feasible  approach  to  poignant  word  pictures.    The  cross  section 

million  other  citizen^the  fam  hes  and  problems  of  alcoholism  and  would  ''^hoWo  the  effects  of  drinking  show  in 

close    relatives    of    the    alcoholic.     Mr  establish  the  kind  of  comprehensive  pro-  themllvWulr?'" 

Speaker,  this  is  more  than  10  percent  of  l".        ,,ppHPd  at  the  Federal  level      In  "^dividual? 

mir   total    nonulation      Anv   problem  of  ^^^"^  neeaea  at  ine  feaerai  levei.     xn  Effects  of  excessive  drinking 

our  total   popuiauon.     Any   prooicm  ui  view  of  the  tremendous  problems  of  alco-  ■"          '                            '  percent 

this  magn  tude.  ^ithout  question,  serf-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^           conservative  and,     brinks  until  passes  out... ..li 

ously  affects  the  lives  of  a"  of  us^  ^^          ^^           represents  the  minimal     Becomes  beUlgerent 13 

This  major .    '"^^s  ^^  "o^^^;*^^  ^  t^'  effort  necessary  at  the  Federal  level.           Personality  changes- " 

cepted  as  an  illness  throughout  our  so-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^j.  Reserving  of     Loud  and  nouy 10 

cial  structure.  Immediate  attention  by  Congress.     We     Bloodshot  eyes 9 

Many    chronic    alcoholic    court    cases  ^^^  ^^             ^^  ^^j^^  ^^„.     irresponsible. 

are  pending  over  the  Nation.     Two  have  ...,,..._   optlnn   nn   this  most  oressinK     ^^^^  ^°'**  *  i°^ ! 

onlv  recently  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  stiuctive  action  °"  ^^"^."^°^t  pressing     ^^^  ^^^.^    uncoordinated 6 

aDDcllanls   "  The  first  of  these  was  the  Problem.     We   are  already   behind   the     gmrred.  slow  speech 6 

?LeS  ?oe   B    Driver  who  appealed  a  State  governments  by  20  years.    We  can-     Manic  depressive 6 

,  Lr,   cnH   ,^[    !Jnt^nrp  fn,   nnbllc  "ot  afford  to  wait  any  longer.     I  urge     irrational * 

Z^ne^V'i^^T'^JS.^I^.  that  Imm^llat.  action  be  taken  on  the     can.  conununlcate --   s 

Driver  ha.s  been  arrested  more  than  200  ^v^al  ^ms  now  Pen^^^^^  S°rlTuVn;ssV:;::.V:.V:.::::::::::::::::   3 

times    over    many    years    on    the    same  ^"e  matters  reierrea  10  louow               Deprives  family. 3 

charge      In    a   unanimous    opinion,    the  [From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet,            Becomes  paranoid. 3 

Fourth    US,    Circuit    Court    of   Appeals  May  a.  1966|                                injures  self .-. 3 

held     that     Mr.     Driver    could    not    be  The  Harris  Suhvkt:  Okk  in  Evkbt  Pivk         Happy,  relaxed... 3 

stamped   a  criminal   because  of  his  un-  Reveals  Drinkino  Problems  ^  majority  of  the  public— 54  percent-be- 

pretendmg  illness,  '^^  iMxaa  Harris)  Uevee  there  U  a  cure  for  alcoholism,  but  that 

In  a   similar  case  brought  before  the  One   In   every   five   adults  In   the   umted  it  ugs  within  the  Individual  himself. 

U  S    Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  States  says  someone  close  to  him  drinks  too  woture  of  cure 

rolnTihlfl     DeWitt    Easter    was   likewise  much  alcohol  upon  occasion.    And  lln  every  Percent 

Columoia     L^wiu    t,asier   was   uKewise  j^  j^^yj^g  g^ys  this  person  shows  the  effects  of  „    ^         w    v,  1     ..-,/                               41 

exonerated  of  crimir.al  action  by  all  eight  ^^^,^^g  ..^^^^  ^{i  ^j.^  ti^ie."                             Must  want  to  help  self 41 

Judj;es  sitting  en  banc  ^^gg  problem  drinkers  are  Identified  by     1^*^**.  P?** ' 10 

The   opinion   in    the   Driver   case   has  the  pubUc  for  the  most  part,  as  members  of     ff^'^C?  ,,   ^V"'"'"":," '    B 

already    been    placed    in    the    Congres-  their  immediate  families  and  half  of  them     Alcoholics  Anonymous ^ 

siONAL    Record    and    I    would    like.    Mr.  are  fathers  or  husbands.    Quite  clearly,  ac-     „  "f/./^,"'^        ' 8 

Speaker,   for  the  opinions  in  the  Easter  cording    to   the    answers   from   a   carefully  ^^^^''l'^^'^  le^^Telsu^e:::::::"-'"-"— -    7 

casp  to  be  incluaed  also.  drawn  cross  section  of  the  adult  public  men     JJ^^'e  ^om'otTers.  .. 6 

There  is  now  pending  in  the  U.S.  Su-  ^^"^  ^  "^^^  "^^"^  P^'"^'^  ^«*  ^^°^°^         '                           

preme  Court  a  petition  for  certiorari  in  "^^'cme^  masons  cited  as  the  causes  for  ^^Wirr   «*™  „^/J^^^  ^'^^^  °' 

the   case   of   Budd  against   the  State  of  alcoholism  are  family  problems,  an  Inherent  Columbia,  Appeixd 

California.     If  this  case,  too,  is  decided  craving  for  alcohol,  an  emotional  need   to  (U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Districts 

mfavorof  the  appellant  it  will.  Of  course,  drink,   personal   Insecurity   tracing   back  to  Columbia  Circuit,  No^/^^es.  appeal  in™ 

be  a  nationwide  ruling  that  persons  may  childhood,  and  a  desire  to  escape  the  reall-  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  01  app  .. 

;  10  longer  be  jailed  and  marked  as  criml-  ties  of  life.    It  is  apparent  that  the  roots  of  decided  Mar.  31.  I9t>e)                 ^  ^,,,„„,  s 

na'«     hpransp     of     their     svmufoms     of  alcoholism  are  considered  by  the  pubUc  to  be  Messrs.  Peter  Barton  Hutt  and  mcMei  = 

na.s     because     ol     tneir     symp.oms     ox  gggg^tlally  psychological.  Home,  with  whom  Messrs.  Monroe  H.  Freed- 

alconoiism.                                          u„,,  „*  „„  When   asked  how   the  effects  of  drinking  man,  James  V.  Siena.  National  Capital  Ar» 

Coi^sldering  that  more  than  half  of  all  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  individuals  they  know,  those  we  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  Prank  8.  Ketcham. 

police    arrests    in    many    of    our    urban  interviewed   spoke   of   persons   passing   out,  Washington  Area  Council  on  AlchoUsm  were 

communities  are  alcohol  related,  we  must  marked      belligerency,      sharp      personaUty  on  the  brief ,  for  appellant, 

conclude  that  a  sizable  portion  of  them  changes,  violence,  self-injury,  and  abdication  Mr.  Ted  D.  Kuemmerllng,  Assistant  Cor- 

will  be  affected  by  these  court  decisions,  of  famUy  and  Job  responslbUlties.  poratlon  Counsel  for  the  District  of  Coium- 
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Wa,  with  whom  Messrs.  Milton  D.  Korman, 
Acting  Corporation  Counsel,  and  Hubert  B. 
Pair,  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel,  were  on 
the  brief,  for  appellee. 

Before  Bazelon.  Chief  Judge,  and  Pahy, 
Danaher,  Burger,  Wright,  McGowan,  Tamm, 
and  Leventhal,  Circuit  Judges,  sitting  en 
banc. 

Pahy,  Circuit  Judge,  with  whom  Bazelon, 
Chief  Judge,  and  Wright  and  Leventhal,  Cir- 
cuit Judges  Join  and  with  whom  McGowan, 
Circuit  Judge.  Joins  In  the  result  and  In 
parts  I  and  III  of  the  opinion :  In  the  Court 
of  General  Sessions  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, at  a  trial  by  a  Judge  without  a  Jury. 
appellant  DeWltt  Easter  was  found  guilty  of 
having  been  "drunk  and  Intoxicated"  on  a 
stated  date  In  a  street  in  Washington,  in 
violation  of  our  Code  provision  reading: 

"No  person  shall  •  •  •  be  drunk  or  Intoxi- 
cated In  any  street,  alley,  park,  or  parking;" 

District  of  Columbia  Code,  section  25- 
128(a).'  He  was  given  a  suspended  sentence 
of  90  days  Imprisonment.  That  he  was  drunk 
or  Intoxicated  at  the  time  and  place  stated 
was  proved  and  was  uncontested.  His  de- 
lense  was  that  he  was  a  chronic  alcoholic. 

The  Judge  did  not  rule  that  the  evidence 
Jell  short  of  establishing  that  appellant  was 
a  chronic  alcoholic.  The  Judge  ruled  that 
the  evidence  to  that  effect  was  not  pertinent; 
that  Is.  that  chronic  alcoholism  was  not  a 
defense  to  a  charge  of  intoxication  in  a  pub- 
lic place. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals 
affirmed  the  conviction.  Easter  v.  District  of 
Columbia,  209  A.  2d  625.  We  allowed  an  ap- 
peal to  this  court.  Sitting  en  banc  we  heard 
»nd  now  decide  the  case. 

I 

Our  decision  is  that  chronic  alcoholism  Is 
a  defense  to  a  charge  of  publle  intoxication 
and,  therefore,  is  not  a  crime  in  violation  of 
section  25-128 (a)  of  our  code,  supra  n.  1. 
We  think  this  follows.  In  the  first  place,  from 
the  act  of  Congress  of  August  4,  1947,  entitled 
"Rehabilitation  of  Alcoholics,"  61  Stat.  744, 
c.  472  now  embodied  in  our  code  as  sections 
24-501,  et  seq.= 

In  aid  of  its  purposes,  one  of  which  Is  "to 
establish  a  program  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  alcoholics,  promote  temperance,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  medical,  psychiatric,  and  other 
Klentlfic  treatment  of  chronic  alcoholics" 
the  act  provides,  "the  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  hereby  authorized  to  take 
Judicial  notice  of  the  fact  that  a  chronic 
alcoholic  is  a  sick  person  and  in  need  of 
proper  medical,  institutional,  advisory,  and 
rehabilitative  treatment,  and  the  court  is 
authorized  to  direct  that  he  receive  appro- 
priate medical,  psychiatric,  or  other  treat- 
ment as  provided  under  the  terms  of  this 
chapter."  ^—District  of  Columbia  Code,  sec- 
tion 24-601  (1961  ed.). 


'District  of  Columbia  Code  sec.  25-128 
(1961  ed.) :  "(a)  No  person  shall  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  drink  any  alcoholic  bever- 
»ge  In  any  street,  alley,  park,  or  parking; 
•  •  •  No  such  person  shall  be  drunk  or  In- 
toxicated In  any  street,  alley,  park,  or  park- 
ing." 

'The  full  fiavor  of  the  enlightened  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  by  Congress,  demon- 
strating Its  intention  that  the  chronic  al- 
coholic be  subjected  to  civil  processes  when 
found  intoxicated  in  public,  rather  than  con- 
victed as  a  criminal,  can  be  gathered  only 
by  perusal   in   full   of   the   Act   of    1947. 

'Sec.  24-509  provides:  "Certification  of 
adequate  facilities:  No  chronic  alcoholic 
shall  be  committed  to  a  clinic,  agency,  hos- 
pital, or  Institution  under  the  terms  of  this 
chapter  until  the  District  Commissioners 
^all  certify  to  the  municipal  court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  extent  to  which 
proper  and  adequate  treatment  facilities  and 
personnel  have  been  provided  to  carry  out 
^t  purposes  of  this  chapter." 


A  "chronic  alcoholic"  Is  defined  In  the 
act: 

"The  term  'chronic  alcoholic'  means  any 
person  who  chronically  and  habitually  uses 
alcoholic  beverages  to  the  extent  that  he  has 
lost  the  power  of  self-control  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  such  beverages,  or  while  under 
the  Infiuence  of  alcohol  endangers  the  pub- 
lic morals,  health,  safety,  or  welfare." — Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  section  24-502  (1961 
ed.). 

We  are  concerend  In  this  case  only  with 
the  part  of  the  above  definition  which  refers 
to  loss  of  the  power  of  self-control  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

The  above  statutory  provisions,  considered 
m  the  full  context  of  the  act  of  which  they 
are  a  part,'  preclude  attaching  criminality 
In  this  Jurisdiction  to  Intoxication  in  public 
of  a  chronic  alcoholic.  An  essential  element 
of  criminal  responsibility  Is  the  ability  to 
avoid  the  conduct  specified  in  the  definition 
of  the  crime.  Action  within  the  definition  is 
not  enough.  To  be  guilty  of  the  crime  a 
person  must  engage  responsibly  in  the 
action.  Thus,  an  Insane  person  who  does 
the  act  Is  not  guilty  of  the  crime.  The  law. 
In  such  a  case  based  on  morals,  absolves 
him  of  criminal  responsibility.  So,  too,  in 
case  of  an  Infant.  In  case  of  a  chronic 
alcoholic  Congress  has  dealt  with  his  condi- 
tion so  that  in  this  Jurisdiction  he  too  can- 
not be  held  to  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  being 
Intoxicated  because,  m  the  act  recognizes, 
he  has  lost  the  power  of  self-control  In  the 
use  of  intcMtlcatlng  beverage?.  In  his  case  as 
essential  element  of  cimlnality.  where  per- 
sonal conduct  la  involved,  is  lacking.  This 
element  Is  referred  to  in  the  law  ae  the 
criminal  mind.  See  Carter  v.  United  States 
102  U.S.  App.  DC.  227,  235.  262  F.  2d  608. 
616.  where  the  subject  is  well  discussed.  It 
Is  there  stated  in  terms  of  the  common-law 
axiom,  "ActiiB  non  faclt  reum,  nisi  mens  sit 
rea."    Coke,  Third  Institute  »6,  •107. 


It  is  not  shown  that  the  Commissioners 
have  made  this  certification;  but  we  are  con- 
cerned with  those  provisions  of  the  Act  which 
bear  upon  the  legal  question  before  us.  Their 
effect  upon  that  question  cannot  be  avoided 
because  the  facilities  contemplated  by  other 
provisions  of  the  act  may  not  be  available. 

But  the  statute  goes  on  to  extend  that 
category  to  Include  one  who  "while  under 
the  Influence  of  alcohol  endangers  the  pub- 
lic morals,  health,  safety,  or  welfare." 

I  am  confident  that  Congress  in  Its  ob- 
vious purpose  of  seeking  means  for  accom- 
plishing the  possible  rehabilitation  of  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  alcoholism  had  no 
thought  whatever  of  add-erslng  Itfelf  to  some 
revised  standards  for  determining  criminal 
refporslblUty  as  to  yet  other  crimes  than 
public  drunkenness.  I  wish  to  note  my  com- 
plete understanding  that  we  are  not  now  do- 
ing BO.  All  too  often  this  court  has  been 
confronted  with  clrcvimstances  of  crime 
where  intoxication  has  been  urged  as  a 
ground  of  exculpation.  See  e.g.,  Bishop  v. 
Vnited  States.  71  App.  DC.  132.  136-136,  107 
P.  2d  297.  301-302  (1939);  Heideman  v. 
United  States.  104  U.S.  App.  D.C.  128  269  P. 
2d  943  (1958),  cert,  denied,  369  U.S.  969. 
(1959). 

Obviously  the  application  of  any  rule  of 
law  will  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  a 
particular  case.  In  the  instant  situation  this 
appellant  meets  the  definition  of  a  chronic 
alcoholic  because,  by  reason  of  his  habitual 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  he  "has  lost  the 
power  of  self-control  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  such  beverages." 

*  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  Is  •  •  •  to 
substitute  for  Jail  sentences  for  drunkenness 
medical  and  other  scientific  methods  of 
treatment  which  will  benefit  the  individual 
Involved  and  more  fully  protect  the  public." 
D  strict  of  Columbia  Code,  sec.  24-601  (IMl 
ed.). 


The  act  <rf  1947  does  not  state  that  a 
chronic  alcoholic  is  suffering  from  a  mental 
disease  which  causes  the  loss  of  control;  the 
defense  Is  not  In  terms  of  Insanity.  The 
condition  Is  defined  as  a  "sickness,"  and  Con- 
gress did  not  find  it  necessary  to  specify 
whether  It  is  mental,  physical  or  a  combina- 
tion of  both.  Whatever  Its  etiological  Intrica- 
cies It  is  deemed  a  sickness  which  is  ac- 
companied with  loss  of  power  to  control  the 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  The  congres- 
sional Judgment  Is  supported  not  only  by 
the  evidence  in  this  case  adduced  In  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions  but  by  the  record 
of  the  hearings  on  the  act  of  1947,'  the  entire 
legislative  history  of  the  act,  and  by  an  addi- 
tional abundance  of  authorities,  some  of 
which  are  enumerated  In  appendix  B  to  this 
opinion.  As  Congressman  Miller,  of  Ne- 
braska, stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  act: 

"Jail  Is  not  the  answer  to  their  trouble. 
We  think  they  are  sick  people  and  need  sci- 
entific and  technical  attention  of  psychia- 
trists and  medical  personnel." — 98  Congres- 
sional Record  3357  (1947)  .• 

It  Is  suggested  that  the  public  nature  of 
the  intoxication  adds  a  factor  which  pre- 
cludes the  defense — that  If  suffering  from 
the  sickness  Is  not  a  crime,  manifesting  it  In 
a  public  place  is.  But,  nothing  whatever 
indicates  that  Congress  Intended  to  limit  the 
scope  of  the  act  to  persons  sick  in  privacy. 
It  is  clear  the  act  was  primarily  concerned 
with  persons  found  in  public  places.  The 
provisions  which  contemplated  th»ir  Institu- 
tional care.  Instead  of  the  Jail,  show  indubi- 
tably that  the  noncriminal  approach  of  Con- 
gress applied  to  the  chronic  alcoholic  floun- 
dering In  a  public  place.  The  lack  of  power 
of  self-control  referred  to  cannot  be  limited 
to  absolution  of  criminality  for  drinking  or 
being  drunk  in  a  nonpublic  place.  No  statute 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  makes  such  an 
act  or  circumstance  criminal.  The  very  na- 
ture of  the  sickness  goes  where  its  victim 
goes. 

It  should  be  clear  from  the  above  that 
chronic  alcoholism  resulting  In  public  Intoxi- 
cation cannot  be  held  to  be  criminal  on  the 
theory  that  before  the  sickness  became 
chronic  there  was  at  some  earlier  period  a 
voluntary  act  or  series  of  acta  which  led  to 
the  chronic  condition.  A  sick  person  Is  a 
person  who.  at  one  time,  may  have  been  and, 
therefore,  is  unable  to  control  his  use  of  alco- 
holic beverages  and  Is  not  to  be  considered 
voluntarily  Intoxicated.  We  desire  to  make 
clear,  however,  that  we  are  not  absolving  the 
voluntarily  Intoxicated  person  of  criminal 
responsibility  for  crime  In  general  under 
applicable  law.  See  Harris  v.  United  States. 
8  App.  DC.  20. 

We  find  no  basis  for  Judicial  repudiation  of 
the  act  of  1947.  The  fact  that  in  the  inter- 
vening years  the  facilities  contemplated  by 
the  act  have  not  been  made  available  does 
not  detract  from  the  legal  effect  of  those  pro- 
visions of  the  act  which  define  the  nature  of 
the  sickness.  One  who  has  committed  no 
crime  cannot  be  validly  sentenced  as  a  crimi- 
nal because  of  a  lack  of  rehabilitative  and 
caretaklng  facilities. 

In  event  of  a  determination  of  chronic 
alcoholism  under  the  procedures  of  District 
of  Columbia  Code,  section  24-604  commit- 
ment for  treatment  is  not  mandatory.  In 
the  Judge's  discretion  the  accused  may  be 
released     But  he  may  not  be  punished. 


'  Portions  of  the  hearings  are  set  forth  in 
appendix  A  to  this  opinion. 

'  Our  reliance  upon  the  act  of  1947,  and 
the  Independent  support  for  Its  conclusion 
that  the  chronic  alcoholic  lacks  the  criminal 
mind  and,  therefore,  is  not  guilty  of  a  crime 
in  being  Intoxicated  m  a  public  place,  Is  a 
separate  basis  for  our  decision  independent 
of  reliance  upon  the  eighth  amendment, 
hereinafter  discussed. 
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Ovir  decision  would  be  the  same  were  we 

without  the  gTiidance  furnished  by  the  act 
of  1947.  One  who  Is  a  chronic  alcoholic 
cannot  have  the  mens  rea  necessary  to  be 
held  responsible  criniindlly  t7>r  being  drunk 
in  public.  This  is  so  for  the  same  reason 
which  led  Congress  to  that  enactment; 
namely,  that  a  chronic  alcoholic  is  in  fact 
a  sick  person  who  has  lost  control  over  his 
\iA€  Of  a;coh.'::c  bever.iges  Thla  Is  demon- 
strated by  the  hearings  on  the  act  ol  1947, 
by  the  evidence  taken  In  the  present  case. 
.md  by  the  weaJth  of  material  available  and 
appropriate  to  be  considered  by  the  court. 
See  apper-dlxes  A  and  B 

The  s.-une  basic  problem  now  before  u«  was 
recently  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fourth  Circuit  in  Driver  v.  Hinnant.  —  F. 
2d  —  Tills  was  a  habeas  corpus  proceed- 
ing attacking  i;i  the  Federal  courts  a  con- 
viction of  Driver  of  public  Intoxication  by 
the  courta  of  North  Carolina.  Under  a  State 
statute  it  was  a  misdemeanor  to  be  found 
"drunk  or  intoxicated  on  the  public  high- 
way. JT  at  any  public  place  or  meeting." 
Even  without  benefit  of  such  a  statute  as 
our  act  of  1947.  the  court  sustained  the  de- 
fense of  chronic  alcoholism.  The  court  said 
m  part 

As  defined  by  the  National  Council  on 
Alcoholism.,  he  |a  chronic  aicohoUc)  Is  a 
person  who  Is  pxiwerless  to  stop  drinking 
and  whose  drinking  seridusly  alters  his 
normal  living  pattern.' '  The  American  Med- 
ical Association  defines  aicohoUcs'  as 
'those  excessive  drinkers  whose  dependence 
on  alcohol  has  attained  such  a  degree  that  it 
shows  a  noticeable  disturbance  or  interfer- 
ence with  their  bodily  or  mental  health, 
the'.r  Interpersonal  relations,  and  their  satis- 
factory social  and  economic  functioning.'* 
The  World  Health  Organlzjitlon  recognizes 
alcoholism  as  a  chronic  Illness  that  manifests 
Itself  as  a  disorder  of  behavior.'  "  It  Is 
known  that  alcohol  can  be  addicting,"  and 
It  is  the  addict — the  Involuntary  drinker — 
on  whom  our  decision  is  now  made  '  Hence 
we  exclude  the  merely  excessive— -ste^ady  or 
spree — voluntary  drinker 

This  addiction — chronic  alcoholism — Is 
now  alm.ost  universally  accepted  medically 
as  a  disease  '■'  The  svmptoms.  as  already 
noted  may  spp-^ar  as  'dl.»orrler  of  behavior.' 
Obviously  this  includes  appearances  In  pub- 
lic as  here  unwilled  and  ungovernable  by 
the  victim.  When  that  Is  the  conduct  for 
which  he  is  criminally  accused,  there  can  be 
no  judgm.ent  of  criminal  conviction  passed 
upon  him.  To  do  so  would  affront  the 
eighth    amendment,    as    cruel    and    unusual 


'Opinion  by  Circuit  Judge  Bryan  con- 
curred In  by  Circuit  Judge  Bell  and  District 
Judge  Maxwell 

"  Public  Health  Service  Publication.  No. 
730  "Alcoholism  "  prepared  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health.  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  Eklucatlon  and  Welfare 
(ItWSl 

•  See  footnote  8, 

'  See  f(X)tnote  8  Chief  Judge  Butler  noted 
below,  343  P  3upp.  96.  97.  and  followed  the 
definition  of  Congress  appearing  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  sec.  34-5tj2,  that  a 
chronic  alcoholic  is  "any  person  who  chron- 
ically and  habitually  uses  alcoholic  beverages 
to  the  extent  that  he  has  lost  the  power  of 
.self-control  with  re8i>ect  to  the  use  of  such 
beverages 

'    See  footnote  8. 

'See  Justice  Clark  dissenting  in  Robinaon 
V    Californuj    370  US    660.  884   i!&62). 

'Of  the  myriad  authorities  these  citations 
will  sutflce  2  Cecil  and  Loeb  A  Textbook 
of  Medicine,  at  1625  (10th  ed  1969::  Man- 
fred S  Outtmacher  and  Henry  Weihofen, 
"Psychiatry  and  the  Law."  at  318  322  (1062 
ed  .  Jeilinek,  "The  Disease  Concept  of  Alco- 
holism. '    at  41  44    (I960). 


punlsbment  in  branding  bim  a  criminal,  Ir- 
respective of  consequent  detention  or  fine." 
"Althotigh  his  misdoing  objectively  com- 
prises the  physical  elements  of  a  crime, 
nevertheless  no  crime  has  been  perpetrated 
because  the  conduct  was  neither  actuated  by 
an  evil  intent  nor  accompanied  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  wrongdoing,  indispensable  In- 
gredients of  a  crime.  Aforisseffe  v.  United 
Statai.  342  VJ3.  246,  250-52  (1952).  Nor 
can  his  misbehavior  be  penalized  as  a  trans- 
gression of  a  police  regulation — malum  pro- 
hibitum— necessitating  no  Intent  to  do  what 
It  punishes.  The  alcoholic's  presence  In 
public  Is  not  his  act,  for  he  did  not  will  It. 
It  may  be  likened  to  the  movements  of  an 
Imbecile  or  a  person  In  a  delirium  of  a  fever. 
None  of  them  by  attendance  in  the  forbidden 
place  defy  the  forbiddance. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Of  course,  the  alcohol-diseased  may  by 
law  be  kept  out  of  public  sight.  Equally 
true,  the  North  Carolina  statute  does  not 
punish  them  solely  for  drunkenness,  but 
rather  for  Its  public  demonstration.  But 
many  of  the  diseased  have  no  homes  or 
friends,  family  or  means  to  keep  them  In- 
doors. Driver  examples  this  pitiable  pre- 
dicament, for  he  Is  apparently  without 
money  or  restraining  care." 

Footnote  3  of  Judge  Bryan's  opinion  calls 
attention  to  reliance  by  the  District  Court 
in  the  Driver  case  upon  the  definition  of  a 
chronic  alcoboUc  cAitalned  In  the  act  of 
1947. 

Judge  Bryan  also  stated  for  the  Court  that 
Robinson  v.  California,  370  UJB.  660,  "sus- 
tains, If  not  commands,  the  view  we  take." 
In  Robinson  the  Supreme  Court  held  invalid 
as  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  prohibited 
by  the  8th  and  14th  amendments  a  Califor- 
nia statute  which  made  drtig  addiction  a 
crime.  The  Court  said  such  addiction  was 
a  status  Involuntarily  assumed,  and  there- 
fore to  punish  it  as  a  crime  violated  the 
constitutional  provisions.  Since,  as  we  have 
seen,  public  Intoxication  of  a  chronic  al- 
coholic Is  not  a  crime,  to  convict  one  of  It 
as  though  it  were  would  also  be  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment.  The  fact  that  In  our 
case  the  sentence  of  90  days  was  suspended, 
whereas  In  Robinson  there  was  imprison- 
ment, is  immaterial  on  the  question  of  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment;  it  Is  the  fact  of 
criminal  conviction  that  Is  critical:  "In  the 
light  of  contemporary  human  knowledge, 
a  law  which  made  a  criminal  offense  of  such 
a  disease  (mental  illness,  leprosy,  or  venereal 
disease]  would  doubtless  be  universally 
thought  to  be  an  Infliction  of  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishment  In  violation  of  the  8th 
and  14tli  amendmenU">*  (370  U.S.  at  66fi). 


"  See  concurring  opinion  of  Justice  Doug- 
las In  Robinson  v.  California,  supra,  370  U.S. 
6«0,  676. 

"We  are  referred  to  cases  decided  by  this 
coxirt  In  which  narcotic  addiction  has  been 
discussed  In  the  majority  and  concurring 
opinions.  These  opinions  bear  upon  rights 
of  a  narcotic  addict  In  defending  charges 
of  having  violated  the  narcotic  laws. 
Hutcheraon  v.  United.  States,  120  U.S.  App. 
D.C.  274,  346  P.  Sd  964;  Castle  v.  UniUd 
States,  120  U.S.  App.  D.C.  398,  347  P.  2d  492; 
Heard  v.  United  States,  —  U.S.  App.  D.C.  — , 
348  P.  2d  34.  Several  of  the  opinions  discuss 
the  Implications  of  Robinson  as  possibly 
barring  punishment  of  such  an  addict 
charged  with  violating  certain  provisions 
of  the  narcotic  laws,  and,  also,  the  rela- 
tion of  narcotic  addiction  to  mental 
disease  as  a  defense  due  to  tbe  addict's 
lack  of  responsibility  for  the  conduct  In- 
volved. Whatever  Impact  If  any  our  pres- 
ent decision  has  upon  these  problems  In  a 
narcotic  case  must  be  left  for  such  a  case. 
In  this  case,  as  we  have  said,  the  defense 
of  chronic  alcoholism  to  a  charge  of  public 
Intoxication  Is  not  rested  upon  mental  dis- 


In  Driver  Judge  Bryan  stated  It  Is  "cruel 
and  unusual  punishment  In  branding  him 
a  criminal.  Irrespective  of  consequent  de- 
tention or  fine." 

We  hold,  therefore,  by  reason  of  the  act  of 
1947,  for  the  Independent  reasons  ■which 
underlay  the  theory  of  that  act,  and  on  the 
precedential  authority  of  Driver,"  with  sup- 
port also  from  Sweeney,  n.  9  supra,  that  the 
public  Intoxication  of  a  chronic  alcoholic 
lacks  the  essential  element  of  crUnlnallty; 
and  to  convict  such  a  person  ol  that  crime 
would  also  ofifend  the  eighth  amendment. 

We  close  this  discussion  with  the  obser- 
vation that  confinement,  e.g.,  for  inquiry  or 
treatment,  lies  within  the  means  available 
for  dealing,  constitutionally,  with  a  menace 
to  society.  This  appears  frc«n  passages  in 
Robinson  v.  California,  supra,  370  D.S.  at 
664-665;  Driver  v.  Hinnant.  supra.  We  are 
not  called  upon  to  speculate  as  to  the  range 
and  nature  of  permissible  detention  which 
could  be  authorized  by  Congress  beyond 
that  contemplated  In  the  act  of  1947. 
m 

It  follows  that  the  evidence  of  chronic 
alcoholism  adduced  in  this  case  was  perti- 
nent.    It  established  the  defense. 

Expert  medical  and  psychiatric  evidence, 
not  sought  to  be  rebutted,  proved  that  ap- 
pellant was  a  chronic  alcoholic  who  had  lost 
self-control  over  his  use  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. His  condition,  with  its  usual  physical 
manifestations,  was  arrayed  fully  before  the 
trial  Judge  and  need  not  be  repeated  here 
In  detail.  Since  1937  appellant  has  been 
arrested  for  Intoxication  or  associated  con- 
duct 70  times,  12  times  in  1963  alone.  On 
Innumerable  occasions  he  has  been  intoxi- 
cated but  not  arrested.  The  condition  had 
progressed  for  many  years,  definitely  sine* 
the  1930's,  resulting  in  a  broken  home  life, 
recurrent  hospitalization,  and  loss  of  stead; 
employment. 

Reversed,  with  direction  to  remand  to  the 
court  of  general  sessions  for  dismissal  of 
tbe  Information. 

Appendix   A 

Excerpts  of  testimony  from  hearings  on 
HM.  496  before  Subcommittee  on  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, Recreation  of  the  Hotise  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Coliunbla,  80th  Congreit, 
1st  session  (1947). 

"Chronic  alcoholism  Is  a  disease.  It  Is  one 
which  requires  treatment  and  attention  Just 
as  the  narcotic  habit  demands  treatment."— 
Congressman  Miller,  of  Nebraska. 

"This  is  not  a  measure  to  approach  the 
moral  aspects  of  drinking,  nor  Is  this  an 
opinion  as  to  the  drinking  of  alcoholic  Ijev- 
erages,  but  we  are  approaching  the  problem 
from  a  disease  such  as  cancer,  tuberculosis, 
or  like  diseases  which  also  have  an  economic 
influence  on  the  lives  of  our  people." — Con- 
gressman HiiBEBT,  of  Louisiana. 


ease  as  relieving  of  criminal  responsibility, 
but  upon  the  absence  of  responsibility,  but 
upon  the  absence  of  responsibility  incident 
to  the  nature  of  this  particular  sickness  u 
set  forth  by  Congress  and  as  shown  also 
by  the  learning  upon  which  Congress  relied. 
It  Is  rested  In  addition  upon  the  reasoning  of 
the  Fourth  Circuit  and  the  studies  of  tbe 
problem  in  relation  to  criminal  responsibtlltj 
referred  to  there. 

'•And  see  Sweeney  v.  United  States,  363  F- 
2d  10  (7th  Clr.),  where,  also  relying  upon 
Robinson,  it  Is  held  that  a  probation  condi- 
tion that  the  probationer  "refrain  from  tbe 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  any  form, 
and  •  •  •  support  his  children  to  the  best  of 
his  ability  •  •  *  would  be  tmreasonabif 
impossible  If  psychiatric  or  other  ex:- 
testimony  was  to  esUbllah  that  petitioners 
alcoholUm  has  destroyed  hU  power  of  voU- 
Uon  and  prevented  his  compUance  with  tbe 
condition. '•  363  P.  2d  at  11.  (Footnote 
omitted.) 
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"On  a  certain  day  last  week.  In  which  we 
had  in  our  institution  [the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia penal  institution]  9  inmates;  that 
is,  people  committed  for  intoxication,  6  per- 
cent had  been  committed  100  times  or  over 
before;  64  percent  of  these  people  m  our  in- 
gtltutlon  had  served  time  10  times  or  more; 
only  1  of  the  559  had  been  there  only  once, 
and  so  on.  *  •  •In  other  words,  the  drink 
problem  In  terms  of  those  who  get  arrested 
and  convicted  Is  primarily  a  problem  of  re- 
cidivism."— Donald  Clemmer,  Director,  De- 
partment of  Corrections,  District  of  Colvmi- 
bla 

"Our  hearts  and  minds  particularly  go  out 
to  those    individuals.    We    know    they   are 
derelicts,  many  of  them,  partlcally  hopelessly 
Involved  In  this  alcohoUc  confusion. 
«  *  •  •  • 

"We  are  hopeful  a  bill  of  this  character 
will  no  doubt  In  the  case  of  many  men  do  a 
great  deal  of  good.  I  would  say  If  we  got  5 
percent  out  of  these  alcoholic  cases  restored 
to  normal  health  and  good  citizenship.  It 
will  have  been  well  worth  the  effort  put  forth 
In  this  Congress,  I  am  sure.  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  it  will  reduce  our  work,  be  for 
the  interest  to  the  Individual,  It  being  for 
bis  protection." — Inspector  Walter  H. 
Thomas,  acting  major  and  superintendent, 
Metropolitan  Police,  District  of  Columbia. 

"Through  my  experience  I  have  been  edu- 
cated as  It  were  to  the  point  that  your  com- 
mittee has  arrived  at,  that  alcoholism  Is  a 
disease  and  that  It  Is  not  criminal  behavior, 
and  that  progress  in  meeting  the  situation 
cannot  be  made.  In  my  mind,  unless  we  break 
down  In  its  entirety  the  concept  that  the 
alcoholic  Is  a  criminal." — Judge  Pay  Bentley, 
juvenile  court.  District  of  Columbia. 

And  see  the  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee of  Dr.  Robert  P.  Pellx,  Chief,  Mental 
Hygiene  Division,  VS.  Public  Health  Service, 
Capt.  Rhoda  Mllllken,  Head  of  Women's  Di- 
vision, Metropolitan  Police  Force,  District  of 
Columbia,  and  others. 

Appendix  B 

Report  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
AMA,  162  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  749  (1956) . 

"Among  the  numerous  personality  dis- 
orders encountered  in  the  general  popula- 
tion, it  has  long  been  recognized  that  a  vast 
number  of  such  disorders  are  characterized 
by  outstanding  sign  of  excessive  use  of  al- 
cohol. All  excessive  users  of  alcohol  are  not 
diagnosed  as  alcoholics,  but  all  alcoholics 
are  excessive  users.  When,  In  addition  to  this 
excessive  use,  there  are  certain  signs  and 
symptoms  of  behavioral,  jjersonality,  and 
physical  disorder  or  of  their  development,  the 
syndrome  of  alcoholism  Is  achieved.  The 
Intoxication  and  some  of  the  other  possible 
complications  manifested  in  this  syndrome 
often  make  treatment  difficult.  However, 
alcoholism  must  be  regarded  as  within  the 
purview  of  medical  practice"  (p.  760). 

Trotter,  "An  Essay:  Medical,  PhUosophlcal, 
and  Chemical,  on  Drunkenness  (2,  ed.  1894). 

"The  habit  of  drunkenness  is  a  disease  of 
the  mind"  (p.  179). 

But  others  think  that  It  is  physical  and 
must  be  slowly  dropped  since  It  has  become  a 
"part  of  otir  nature"  (p.  181). 

Committee  on  Prisons,  Probation  and 
Parole  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  report 
(1957). 

"Alcoholism  is  a  serious  problem  In  the 
District  of  Colvunbla."      (p.  83) 

"Repeaters  accounted  for  9,288  or  68  per- 
cent, of  the  total  number  of  arrests.  Police 
I'ecords  reveal,  moreover,  that  the  average 
person  arrested  for  Intoxication  during  the 
t««t  period  had  a  record  of  12  prior  arrests 
for  the  same  offense."     (p.  93) 

"More  than  90  percent  of  the  16,267  per- 
sons committed  to  the  District  Jail  for  In- 
toxication during  fiscal  1956  had  served  prior 
Prtson  terms  for  the  same  offense.     Many 


who  were  discharged  from  the  workhouse  on 
Monday,  reappeared  for  another  term  before 
the  week  was  up.  The  committee  believes 
that  anything  more  futile  than  this  process 
of  getting  drunk,  being  arrested,  receiving 
10-,  15-,  or  30-day  sentences,  going  to  the  Jail 
and  to  tbe  workhouse,  serving  time,  going 
out  and  getting  drunk  again,  can  scarcely 
be  Imagined.  The  rate  of  recidivism,  more- 
over, is  the  best  evidence  that  existing  pro- 
cedures are  failing  to  rehabilitate  the 
alcoholic."    (p.  102) 

"TTie  committee  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  that  not  all  persons  committed  for 
intoxication  are  chronic  alcoholics.  Many 
are  relatively  youthful  offenders  who  were 
simply  Intoxicated  at  the  time  of  arrest;  a 
somewhat  larger  group  are  'problem  drink- 
ers', bordering  on  chronic  alcoholism — but 
who  have  families.  Job  prospects,  and  a  desire 
to  'get  back  home  and  back  to  work';  finally, 
the  great  majority  of  the  approximately 
14,000  Intoxicants  committed  each  year  to 
the  workhouse  are  chronic  skid-row  alco- 
holics. 

"Most  of  the  Intoxicants  In  the  first  two 
groups  should  be  handled.  In  any  futtu-e 
program,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid 
Incarceration. 

"However,  the  vast  majority  of  offenders 
are  chronic  skid-row  alcoholics,  who  are 
primarily  'custody  cases."  A  great  number 
are  sick,  Inflrm,  and  mental  cases."    (p.  103) 

Haggard  and  Jeilinek,  "Alcohol  Explored" 
(1942). 

"It  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  the  con- 
firmed Inebriate  is  a  person  requiring  medi- 
cal attention,  and  society  must  face  the 
Issue  of  treating  him  as  an  irresponsible 
Individual  until  he  can  be  rehabilitated.'  •  • 
It  Is  clear  that  courts  require  the  aid  of 
medical  agencies  in  diagnosing  and  classify- 
ing the  types  of  Inebriates  who  come  to  their 
attention,  thus  enabling  them  to  dispose  of 
each  case  in  the  appropriate  manner." 
(p. 273) 

MacCorm&ck.  "Correctional  Views  on  Al- 
cohol, Alcoholism,  and  Crime,"  Alcohol,  Al- 
coholism, and  Crime  Conference  61  (Chat- 
ham, Mass..  1962). 

"My  professional  and  personal  interest  In 
the  alcoholic  and  In  alcoholism  began  dur- 
ing the  6  years,  1934  to  1940,  when  I  was 
conunlssloner  of  corrections  In  New  York 
City. 

"I  am  not  sure  whether  I  was  more  Im- 
pressed by  the  Inhumanly  of  our  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  alcoholic  or  by  the  futility 
of  the  process"  (p.  61 ) . 

"In  spite  of  the  slgnlflcant  Increase  In  the 
understanding  of  alcoholism  which  has  taken 
place  In  the  past  25  years,  however,  alcoholics 
for  the  most  part  are  still  dealt  with  In  the 
legal  and  penai  setting  rather  than  by  meth- 
ods which  are  appropriate  for  persons  pre- 
senting a  soclomedical  problem"  (p.  63). 

"It  would  be  a  step  in  advance  if  laws  and 
local  ordinances  throughout  the  country  were 
changed  so  that  they  could  be  committed 
under  health  or  welfare  laws  rather  than  un- 
der penal  statutes"  (p.  64) . 

Murtagh,  "The  Derelicts  of  Skid  Row."  209 
Atlantic  Monthly  No.  3,  77  (1962).  (Chief 
maglsUate  to  the  city  of  New  York,  1950-60.) 

"Incarceration  never  ctired  a  derelict,  never 
did  and  never  will.  The  problem  of  the  skid- 
row  derelict  Is  basically  social,  medical,  and 
spiritual  in  nature.  Whether  the  derelict  is 
a  true  alcohoUc  or  merely  a  problem  drinker. 
he  usually  has  a  much  more  deep-seated 
pathology,  an  emotional  disturbance,  if  you 
will,  that  is  an  enigma  to  all  of  the  disci- 
plines. The  penal  approach  to  his  {>roblem 
is  at  best  but  a  feeble  attempt"  (p.  80) . 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  3ducatlon,  and  Wel- 
fare. "Alcoholism."  Public  Health  Service 
publication.  No.  730    (revised   1963). 

"Only  within  the  last  two  decades  has 
alcoholism  come  to  be  accepted  as  a  oMdlcal 
problem"  (p. ft). 


"The  term  'alcoholism'  Is  not  easy  to 
deflne.  It  Is  generally  used  to  cover  a  whole 
range  of  Individual  and  social  problems 
connected  with  the  use  of  alcohoUc  bev- 
erages. People  whose  drinking  causes  them 
to  become  enmeshed  In  these  problems  are 
called  'alcoholics.' 

"The  World  Health  Organization  describee 
alcoholism  as  '*  •  'a  chronic  Illness  that 
manifests  itself  as  a  disorder  of  behavior. 
It  Is  characterized  by  the  repeated  use  of 
alcoholic  beverages  to  an  extent  that  exceed 
customary  dietary  use  or  compliance  with 
iodal  customs  of  the  community  and  that 
Interferes  with  the  drinker's  health  or  his 
economic  or  social  functioning.' 

"The  National  Cotincll  on  Alcoholism  de- 
fines an  alcoholic  as  a  'person  who  Is  power- 
less to  stop  drinking  and  whose  drinking 
seriously  alters  his  normal   living  pattern.' 

"It  has  been  shown  that  alcohol  can  be 
physically  addicting.  The  drinker  may  de- 
velop a  tolerance  to  alcohol  so  that  the  same 
amount  produces  progressively  less  effect, 
and  he  craves  larger  and  larger  amounts. 
Eventually  he  must  keep  on  drlitklng  In 
order  to  avoid  the  severe  and  painful  symp- 
toms that  result  from  abrupt  withdrawal  of 
alcohol.  These  symptoms  include  weakness, 
severe  tremors,  fever,  and  In  some  cases, 
convulsions  and  delirium  tremens. 

"Alcoholism  occurs  when  people  continue 
to  drink  heavily  In  spite  of  the  painful  and 
Injurious  consequences  they  suffer"  ( pp.  2S ) . 

Qoff,  "Correction  and  the  Alcoholic."  The 
Court  and  the  Chronic  Inebriate :  Conference 
Proceedings  21  (U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  1965) . 

"The  dilemma  of  handling  cases  of  alco- 
holism Involving  chronic  public  Intoxication, 
appears  to  be  deeply  routed  Islcj  In  an  un- 
derlying philosophy  of  justice  which  looks 
at  chronic  public  intoxication  as  controllable 
by  traditional  correctional  means.  It  is  fed 
by  the  implied  and  sometimes  expressed  be- 
lief that  the  disease  can  be  'punished  away.' 
Until  there  Is  greater  recogmtlon  both  intel- 
lectually and  emotionally  of  alcoholism  as  a 
disease,  the  'exercise  In  futility'  of  punitive 
meastu'es  to  cope  with  the  chronic  police 
court  offender  will  continue. 

"What  we  propose  would  use  repeated 
offenses  of  public  intoxication  as  an  Indica- 
tion, not  of  tbe  need  of  the  individual  for 
Increased  penalties,  but  of  the  need  of  the 
Individual  for  nonpunltlve  State  handling. 
Legislative  procedtye  should  permit  the  com- 
mitment of  selected  alcoholics  on  a  civil,  not 
criminal  basis,  to  specialiaed  facilities  and 
programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  medical 
and  welfare  authorities,  for  an  Intermediate 
period  not  exceeding  1  year"  (p.  34). 

Hall,  "Drunkenness  as  a  Criminal  Offense," 
1  Quarterly  Journal  of  Studies  on  Alcohol  751 
(1941). 

""The  trend  of  legislation  is  to  treat  habit- 
ual drunkenness  as  a  disease  of  mind  and 
body,  analogous  to  Insanity,  and  to  put  in 
motion  the  power  of  the  State,  as  the  guard- 
ian of  all  its  citizens,  to  save  the  habitual 
drunkard,  his  family,  and  society  from  the 
consequences  of  his  habit.  It  is  not  a  penal 
but  a  paternal  statute.  Tills  statute  Is 
limited  to  persons  who  have  lost  the  power 
or  vrlU  to  control  their  appetite  for  Intoxicat- 
ing liquors,  and  have  a  fixed  habit  of  drunk- 
enness, who  are  In  need  of  care  and  treat- 
ment, and  to  those  It  would  be  dangerous  to 
leave  at  large,"  '  (P.  758.) 

"Excepting  where  serious  personal  InJtiry 
Is  Involved,  there  is  no  great  obstacle  to  elimi- 
nation of  punitive  methods  where  others  are 
reasonably  indicated."     (P.  763  ) 

Alexander.  "Jail  Administration,"  287-40 
(1957), 

"The  alcoholic  is  the  most  common  type  of 
prisoner  found  In  American  jails.    Usually  he 


>Learl»   v.   City  of  MorrlM   XI7  N.W.  393 
(Minnesota.  1906). 
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l8  committed  for  drunkenneM,  drunken  driv- 
ing, vagrancy,  or  as  a  public  nuisance. 

But  the  Jail  Is  not  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  alcohoJlc,  despite  the  fact  that  It 
has  had  to  deal  with  drunlcs  from  time  Im- 
memorial and  will  contiiiue  to  deal  with 
them  for  some  foreseeable  years  ahead.  The 
unending  series  of  fines  which  must  be  lain 
out  In  Jail  and  short  jail  sentences  repeated 
endiesely  month  in  and  month  out,  year  in 
and  year  out,  bear  not  the  sUgbteat  sem- 
blance of  an  Intelligent  approach  to  the 
treatment  and  solution  of  the  alcoboHc's 
problem."     iP.  237.  i 

Roche  Laborat.vnes,  "Aspects  of  Alcohol- 
Ism"  I  1963) , 

"(Alcoholism  Is]  a  condition  which  be- 
longs In  the  realm  of  public  health,  but  ex- 
cludes the  occasional  excessive  drinker 
whose  disorderly  conduct  or  automobile  ac- 
cident makes  him  more  the  concern  of  the 
civic  authorities  than  of  health  personnel" 
1  p    9  I. 

Pitiin.in  and  Gordon,  "Revolving  Door,  A 
.-tudv  of  the  Chronic  Police  Case  Inebriate" 

The  newer  concept  of  alcoholUm  aa  a 
social  mental  and  physical  Illness  la  in  gross 
coi'.rt  c.  w:th  punishment  and  confinement 
for  '.he  habitual  public  inebriate"  (p.  141). 

"The  results  of  our  Investigation  negate 
completely  the  .=u?mimptlon  that  incarcera- 
tion acts  as  a  deterrent  to  the  chronic  public 
Inebriate"  (p.  139  i 

Note  "Legislation  for  tl.e  Treatment  of 
Alcoholics."  2  Stan.  L  Rev   515  (1950). 

"What  Is  alcoholism?  Authorities  stress 
the  fact  that  It  is  a  health  problem  and  not 
a  penal  one.  It  Is  a  resultant  of  two  factors: 
the  Individual's  original  psychological  mal- 
adjustment, and  the  depressant  eOect  of 
alcohol  which  creates  of  Itself  new  malad- 
justments The  alcoholic  feels  he  cannot 
successfully  adjust  to  his  environment  with- 
out alcohol,  but  actually  he  cannot  adjust 
successfully  so  long  as  he  uses  alcohol.  The 
problem,  then,  '.s  not  solely  alcohol  but  the 
individual  and  the  manner  In  which  he  uses 
It.  When  8U1  alcoholic  shf  ws  pronounced 
mental  and  physical  degeneration,  he  Is 
termed  chronic"  (footnotes  omitted  (pp. 
5 1 5- 1 5  1  >  . 

.^t  the  ICK^al  level  the  so-called  revolving 
d  x>r  treatment  Is  prevalent  •  •  •  The  re- 
volving door  treatment  Is  denounced  as  'In- 
eSectlve.  expensive,  and  undesirable  '  It  has 
no  advocates  or  defenders'  (footnotes 
omitted  I  p  523)  ) . 

Hall.  "Intoxication  and  Criminal  Responsi- 
bility," 57  Harv.  L,  Rev,  1045  tl944)- 

Tiie  disparity  between  Judicial  and  avail- 
able knowledge  Is  Indicated  by  the  need  to 
point  out  that  one  of  the  commonest  of  ex- 
pert iigreements  Is  that  alcoholic  addiction' 
(dipsomania  i   Is  a  disease"  (p.  1073). 

The  Correctional  Association  of  New  York 
and  the  International  .Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police,  "Alcohol  and  Alcoholism,  a  Police 
Handbo<5k  ■ 

"Alcoholism  is  a  disease  The  definition 
of  a  disease  Is:  a  disturbance  In  function  or 
structure  of  any  organ  or  part  of  the  body, 
possessing  certain  recognizable  symptoms.' 
Alcoholism  fits  this  perfectly.  The  victim 
drinks  repeatedly  to  drunkenness — despite 
the  fact  that  it  Injures  him  physically  or 
mentally,  or  endangers  his  earning  capacity, 
or  adversely  jflects  his  i  or  her)  social  and 
family  life. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  cause  of  the  disease  are  [sic]  not 
yet  known,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  combination 
of  many  physical  and  mental  factors."  (P. 
14.) 

Oelebrezze  opening  remarks.  HEW  Na- 
tional Conference  on  .Alcoholism   (1963). 

"Alcoholism  ranks  as  our  fourth  major 
health  problem,  following  closely  aftsr  can- 
cer, heart  disease  and  mental  illness."  (P. 
Ul.) 


McOowan,  Circuit  Judge:  "I  concur  in  the 
result  reached  by  Judge  Fahy,  and  In  parts 
I  and  III  of  his  opinion.  My  reasons  for 
doing  so  are  stated  hereinafter. 

'  It  was  not  argued  to  us  on  this  appeal 
that  we  Invalidate  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code  provision  against  public  intoxica- 
tion on  Its  face  or  as  applied  to  any  and  all 
people  found  drunk  in  public  places.  What 
we  were  urged  to  do  was  to  say  that  hence- 
forth In  this  Jurisdiction  one  charged  with 
public  drunkenness  may  assert  chronic  al- 
coholism as  a  defense  and  Introduce  evidence 
In  support  of  that  defense.  This  Is  what 
I  consider  we  are  doing  in  this  case;  and  I 
agree  that  a  remand  is  unnecessary  only  be- 
cause the  evidence  of  chronic  alcoholism  as 
to  this  appellant  Is  clear. 

"We  may,  in  my  view,  summon  this  de- 
fense into  being  because  we  have  both  the 
authority  and  the  duty  to  shape  the  criminal 
Jurisprudence  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
accordance  with  civilized  notions  of  justice. 
We  are  not  like  the  10  other  Federal  courts  of 
appeals,  whose  authority  over  State  criminal 
law  derives  only  from  the  commands  of  the 
Constitution.  In  particular,  we  are  not  In 
the  position  of  the  Fourth  Circuit  when,  in 
Driver  v.  Hinnant.  —  P.  ad  —  (1966),  It 
decided  that  the  eighth  amendment  barred 
the  conviction  and  Imprisonment  of  a  chronic 
alcoholic  under  a  North  Carolina  statute  di- 
rected at  public  drunkenness. 

"Our  authority  In  this  regard  exists  In  any 
event,  absent  only  an  tifflrmatlve  and  valid 
legislative  proscription  of  what  we  propose  to 
do.  Par  from  there  being  In  effect  such  a 
veto  by  Congress  In  this  instance,  our  duty 
to  do  aa  we  do  here  is,  if  not  compelled,  at 
least  strongly  Indicated  and  emphasized  by 
the  act  of  August  4,  1947.  In  that  statute 
Congress  exhibited  an  extraordinarily  sensi- 
tive awareness  of  the  problems  of  acute 
alcoholism  and  enacted  a  singularly 
enlightened — and  noncriminal — approach  to 
be  followed  in  this  Jurisdiction.  Had  Con- 
gress acted  to  Implement  this  statute  with 
the  necessary  appropriations  and  facilities, 
this  appeal  would  presumably  never  have 
reached  us.  The  substantive  statute  remains 
on  the  books.  Only  the  implementation  Is 
missing, 

"The  urgent  need  of  that  Implementation 
Is  accentuated  by  what  we  do  today.  The 
community  will  not  tolerate  uncontrolled 
drunkenness  In  public  places,  and  will  insist 
that  the  police  act  to  remove  It  as  before. 
The  power  of  the  police  In  this  respect  la, 
In  my  view,  unaffected  by  today's  ruling.^ 
But  It  does  underscore  the  necessity  of  com- 
ing to  grips  with  the  ultimate  disposition  of 
the  chronic  alcoholics  among  those  eo  re- 
moved.    Congress  has  already  done  so  in  the 


*  The  Fourth  Circuit  has  said  In  Driver: 
"We  do  not  annul  the  North  Carolina 
statute.  It  Is  well  within  the  State's  power 
and  right  to  deter  and  punish  public  drunk- 
enness, especially  to  secure  others  against  its 
annoyances  and  Intrusions.  Robinson  v. 
California,  supra.  370  U.S.  600.  664.  To  this 
end  any  areas  may  be  taken  into  custody 
for  Inquiry  or  prosecution.  But  the  Con- 
stitution intercedes  when  on  arraignment 
the  accused's  helplessness  comes  to  light. 
Then  it  la  that  no  criminal  conviction  may 
follow. 

"And  the  brief  submitted  to  us  for  ap- 
pellant characterized  as  'an  unwarranted 
misrepresentation'  the  prosecution's  claim 
that  acceptance  of  his  argument  would 
paralyze  the  efforts  of  the  metropolitan  po- 
lice to  keep  drunks  off  the  public  streets.' 
The  rationale  of  this  characterization  was 
said  to  be  that  the  'defense  [of  chronic  al- 
coholism] could  neither  be  raised,  nor  re- 
solved, until  trial.  That  a  defendant  may 
be  able  to  establish  an  absolute  defense  to 
the  charge  for  which  be  la  tried  does  not 
Impair  the  validity  of  his  arrest  and  prose- 
cution.' " 


1947  act.  All  it  needs  to  do  now  Is  to  put 
some  flesh  on  those  bones." 

Danaher,  circuit  Judge,  with  whom  Burger 
and  Tamm,,  circuit  Judges,  Join,  concurring 
in  the  result:  "I  Join  Judge  McGowan  in 
concluding  that  'a  remand  Is  unnecessary 
only  because  the  evidence  of  chronic  alco- 
holism as  to  this  appellant  Is  clear."  i 
share  his  view  that  we  have  here  been  asked 
to  say  that  henceforth  "one  charged  with 
public  drunkenness  may  assert  chronic  al- 
coholism as  a  defense  and  introduce  evi- 
dence In  support  of  that  defense." 

"My  real  problem  stems  from  the  alterna- 
tive clause  in  District  of  Columbia  Code 
section  24-502  (1961).  Its  definition  of  a 
'chronic  alcoholic'  as  one  'who  chronically 
and  habitually  uses  alcoholic  beverages  to 
the  extent  that  he  has  lost  the  power  of 
self-control  with  respect  to  the  use  of  such 
beverages,"  Is  clear  enough.  As  here  applied, 
so  far,  so  good." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Ml'.  Michel  (at  the  request  of  Gerald 
R.  FoRD^ ,  from  May  10  through  May  21, 
1966,  on  account  of  offlclal  business  as 
U.S.  delegate  to  the  19th  World  Health 
Assembly,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Mr.  RoNCALio.  for  5  days,  May  16 
through  May  20,  on  account  of  ofBcial 
business. 

Mr.  Howard  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Patten)  ,  from  May  12  to  May  17,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CoNABLE),  for  20  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bow  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Con- 
able)  ,  for  5  minutes,  today;  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Feighan,  for  10  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia,  for  15  minutes, 
today;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
extend   remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Messrs.  Bow,  Laird,  and  Mahon  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Mahon  >  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  tabular 
material  on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  CXTNNINGHAM. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Conable)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Griffin  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Rexnecke. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McVicKER)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Ml-.  Brown  of  California. 
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Mr.  Todd. 
Mr.  Tuck. 
Mr.  Stephens. 
Mr.  Wright. 
Mr.  Grabowski. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  49  minutes  pjn.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  May  11,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

2390.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  10,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  remove  inequities  In  the 
active  duty  promotion  opportunities  of  cer- 
tain officers;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2391.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  law  es- 
tablishing the  revolving  fund  for  expert  as- 
sistance loans  to  Indian  tribes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Interior    and    Insular    Affairs. 

2392.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  lands  embraced 
In  certain  terminated  entries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2393.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  the  Postmaster  General 
to  relieve  postmasters  and  other  employees 
for  certain  losses  resulting  from  Improper, 
or  Incorrect,  pajrments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  YOUNG :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  848.  Resolution  waiving  points  of 
order  against  HM.  14921,  a  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  sundry  lndei)endent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, agencies,  offices,  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1498).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas :  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  197.  A  biU  to  amend 
chapter  73  of  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  authorize  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  enter 
Into  contracts  with  medical  schools  and 
clinics  for  scarce  technical  services;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  1499).  Referred  to 
the  Conamlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
8ute  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  3177.  A  blU  to  amend 
Utle  38.  United  States  Code,  to  increase  de- 
P«hdency  and  indemnity  compensation  In 
wrtaln  cases;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1500) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  7728.  A  blU  to  assure 
adequate  and  complete  medical  care  for  vet- 
erans by  providing  lor  participation  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  In  medical  com- 
munity planning  and  for  the  sharing  of  ad- 
vanced medical  technology  and  equipment 
between  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
other  public  and  private  hospitals;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1601).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas :  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  7850.  A  bill  to  amend 
secUon  1822(a)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  extend  the  provisions  for  treble- 
damage  actions  to  direct  loan  and  Insured 
loan  cases;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1502).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas :  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  HJl.  9961.  A  bill  to  amend 
chapter  15  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  that  where  a  veteran  receiving 
pension  under  this  chapter  disappears,  the 
Administrator  may  pay  the  pension  other- 
wise payable  to  the  dependent  wife  and 
children;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  1503) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  11934.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
that  any  veteran  entitled  to  additional  com- 
pensation by  reason  of  being  in  need  of 
regular  aid  and  attendance  shall  be  furnished 
prescription  drugs  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1504 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  12664.  A  bill  to  retrocede 
to  the  State  of  Colorado  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion held  by  the  United  States  over  the  real 
property  comprising  the  Fort  Lyon  Veterans 
Hospital;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  1505) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Conmilttee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  13012.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  conveyance  of  certain  real  property 
to  the  city  of  Blloxl.  Miss.;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1506).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  13187.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  elimi- 
nate certain  requirements  for  the  furnishing 
of  nursing  home  care  In  the  case  of  veterans 
hospltfillzed  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
In  Alaska  or  Hawaii;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  1507) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  14347.  A  bill  to  liberal- 
ize the  provisions  for  payment  to  parents 
and  children  of  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation,  and  for  other  purposes:  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No,  1508).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  14909.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  designation  of  certain  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1509).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hovise  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  12904.  A  bill  to  provide  that 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  shall  consist  of  three 
appointive  members,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1510).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  13277.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
to  provide  for   the  reapportionment  of  the 


Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands;  with 
amendmenU  (Rept.  No.  1511).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CRALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  13298.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  in  order  to  au- 
thorize the  legislature  thereof  to  provide  by 
law  for  the  election  of  Its  members  from  elec- 
tion districts;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1512).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HERLONG:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  483.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
2056  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
relating  to  the  effect  of  disclaimers  on  the 
allowance  of  the  marital  deduction  for  estate 
tax  purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1513).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  H.R.  11980.  A  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
donate  two  obsolete  German  weapons  to  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1518).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MCX)RE:  Committee  on  the  Judlclaiy. 
H.R.  1336.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rene  Hugo 
Helmann;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1514).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1407.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Leonardo  Russo;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1515).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3078.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Lourdes 
8.  (Delotavo)  MaUke;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1616).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CAHHlL:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJR.  3233.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Emanuel  Q.  Topakas;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1517).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BETTS : 
HJl.  14950.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Secvirlty  Act  to  provide  that  a 
State  having  an  approved  plan  for  medical 
assistance  thereunder  may  provide  supple- 
mentary medical  Insurance  benefits  under 
part  B  of  title  XVin  of  such  act  for  aged 
Individuals  covered  by  Its  plan  without  be- 
ing required  to  provide  comparable  benefits 
for  other  Individuals  covered  by  such  plan; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  14961.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  14952.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  to  make 
changes  and  Improvements  In  the  organtea- 
tlon  and  operation  of  the  Foundation,  and 
for  other  pxirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
nn.  14953.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue   Code  of   1964   to  provide  that  all 
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transportation  furnished  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  traveUng  !n  uniform  on  offl- 
rlal  leave,  furlough,  or  pass  shall  b«  exempt 
rrom  the  tax  on  transportation  of  persona 
by  air:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mean,'! 

By  Mr   DYAL: 

H.R  14954.  A  bill  to  amend  title  HI  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  Increase  the  funds 
avaliiible  U:  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
.Association  for  its  secondary  market  opera- 
tions, to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

By  Mr    EDWARDS  of  California: 

HR.  14955  A  bCl  to  amend  title  III  of 
tiia  National  Hou.slng  Act  to  increase  the 
funds  iivailabie  t.j  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Asaoclation  for  Its  secondary  mar- 
icet  operations,  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency 

By  Mr  FRIEDEL: 

■HJl.  14S56.  A  bill  to  amend  section  416 
ot  $toe  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958;  to  the 
Committee  on  Inter.state  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

By  Mr.  HALEY   (by  request): 

HR  14'.)57  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  en- 
t:::ed  "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
pliiyees  and  travelers  upon  railroads  by 
iimiUng  the  hours  at  service  of  employees 
thereon.  ■  approved  March  4.  1907;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  P'>relgn  Com- 
merce 

HM  14958  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  ivct  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers  upon  railroads  by 
limiting  the  hours  of  service  of  employees 
thereon."  approved  March  4.  1907;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
riierce 

By   Mr    LEGOETT 

H  R  14959  A  bll!  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  In  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  that  persona 
accused  or  susp>ected  of  an  ofTense  must  be 
apprised  of  their  right  to  legal  counsel  before 
being  interrogated  or  requested  to  make  a 
statement:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices 

Bv  Mr    MOSS: 

H.R  14960  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  existing  authority  under  that  act 
to  waive  the  requirement  excluding  speci- 
fied classes  of  aliens  from  admission  Into  the 
United  States  may  be  exercised  with  respect 
to  certain  additional  mentally  retarded  per- 
sons: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr    PELLY- 

H  Ji.  14961-  A  bill  to  establish  fishing  zones 
of    the    United   States   beyond    its    territorial 
seas,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the   Com- 
mittee  on    Merchant    Marine   and    Flshartea. 
By  Mr  RKID  of  New  York 

HR    14962    A  bll!  to  amend  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  status  of  National 
Guard  technicians,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By   Mr     ROYBAI. 

HR  14963  A  bill  to  amend  titles  III  and 
XI  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  to  strengthen  Instruction  In  school 
health  and  physical  education,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor 

By  Mr    CAREY 

H.R  14964  A  bill  to  grant  an  additional 
tax  exemption  to  a  tiixpayer  supporting  a 
dependent  who  is  blind  or  otherwise  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled;  to  the  Com- 
mutee  on  Ways  and  Meaiis 
By  Mr.   CRALEY : 

H.R.  14965  A  bill  to  permit  all  patients 
rvirror.tly  using  the  drug  krebloaen  to  pur- 
•hasp  same  In  lUincus  for  use  in  any  State 
vmti;  a  clinlcai  test  on  cancer  patients  Is 
compieted.  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Coiamerce. 


By  Mr.  HAQAN  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  1496fl.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  KINO: 
HR.  14967.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  allow  a  railroad 
a  credit  against  the  Federal  Income  tax  (In- 
stead  of  a  deduction)    for  State  and  local 
real  property  taxes  on  Its  rights-of-way;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOE3.LER: 
HR.  14968.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  veterans  must  have  served  90  or  more 
days  In  order  to  make  themselves  or  their 
survivors  eligible  for  pensions,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HR.  14969.  A  bill  to  permit  public  school- 
teachers (and  other  public  school  em- 
ployees) who  do  not  have  coverage  pursuant 
to  State  agreement  under  the  Federal  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insiirance  sys- 
tem to  elect  coverage  under  such  system  as 
self-employed  individuals;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
BS..  14970.  A  bill  to  provide  needed  addi- 
tional means  for  the  residents  of  communi- 
ties and  rural  areas  of  Alaska  to  achieve 
equality  of  opportunity  by  authorizing  the 
provision  of  technical  services  and  the  mak- 
ing of  grants  and  loans  for  comprehensive 
planning  for,  and  aid  In  the  provision  of, 
public  services,  public  facilities,  and  hous- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  14971.  A  bill  to  provide  against  dis- 
crimination In  housing;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HSt.  14972.  A  bill  to  protect  against  vi- 
olence and  Intimidation  In  the  exercise  of 
civil  rights;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  14973.  A  bill  to  assist  cities  and  States 
by   amending   section    5136   of   the   Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
authority  of  national   banks  to  underwrite 
and  deal  In  securities  Issued  by  State  and 
local  governments,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  WATSON: 
H.R.  14974.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  best 
care,  welfare,  and  safeguards  against  suffer- 
ing for  certain  animals  used  for  scientific 
purposes    without    impeding    necessary    re- 
search; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OTTTNGER: 
H.R.  14975.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  make  It  appli- 
cable to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Federal  Power  Oommission,  and  to  permit- 
tees and  licensees  of  such  Commissions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia : 
H.R.  14976.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  fhe  Department  of  the 
Army,    or    any   other   Federal    agency    from 
charging  use  fees;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  AJTairs. 
By  Mr.  MURRAY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  639.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorise  the  printing  of  part  n  ot  House 
Docum^it   No.   402;    to    the   Committee   on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BATTTN: 
H.  Con.  Ree.  640.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
public    Interest    the    administration    should 
(1)  cease  and  desist  in  Its  efforts  to  enforce 
selective    economic    discrimination    against 


American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  deliber- 
ately depressing  farm  prices,  and  (2)  use  the 
various  legislative  authorities  at  its  disposal 
to  impwove  and  enhance  farm  prices  in  order 
to  build  a  strong  and  viable  market  economy 
for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of  American 
and  free-world  prosperity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah : 

H.  Con.  Rea.  641.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
public  Interest  the  administration  should 
(1)  cease  and  desist  in  Its  efforts  to  enforce 
selective  economic  discrimination  against 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  deliber- 
ately depressing  farm  prices,  and  (2)  use  the 
various  legislative  authorities  at  its  disposal 
to  improve  and  enhance  farm  prices  in  order 
to  Ixuild  a  strong  and  viable  market  economy 
for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of  American 
and  free-world  prosperity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agricultvu-e. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 

H.  Con.  Res.  642.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  In  the 
public  interest  the  administration  should 
(1)  cease  and  desist  in  Its  efforts  to  enforce 
selective  economic  discrimination  against 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  deliber- 
ately depressing  farm  prices,  and  (2)  use  the 
various  legislative  authorities  at  its  disposal 
to  Improve  and  enhance  farm  prices  in  order 
to  build  a  strong  and  viable  market  economy 
for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of  American 
and  free-world  prosperity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SKUBITZ: 

H.  Con.  Res.  643.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
public  Interest  the  administration  should 
(1)  cease  and  desist  in  its  efforts  to  enforce 
selective  economic  discrimination  against 
American  ftirmers  and  ranchers  by  deliber- 
ately depressing  farm  prices,  and  (2)  use  the 
various  legislative  authorities  at  its  disposal 
to  Improve  and  enhance  farm  prices  in  order 
to  build  a  strong  and  viable  market  economy 
for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of  American 
and  free-world  prospverity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

H.  Con.  Res.  844.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
public  interest  the  administration  should 
(1)  cease  and  desist  in  Its  efforts  to  enforce 
selective  economic  discrimination  against 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  deliber- 
ately depressing  farm  prices,  and  (2)  use  the 
various  legislative  authorities  at  its  disp>08al 
to  Improve  and  enhance  farm  prices  in  order 
to  build  a  strong  and  viable  marlcet  economy 
for  agrictilture,  the  cornerstone  of  American 
and  free-world  prosperity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi: 

H.  Con.  Res.  645,  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  In  the 
public  Intecest  the  administration  should 
(1)  cease  and  desist  in  its  efforts  to  enforce 
selective  economic  discrimination  against 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  deliber- 
ately depressing  farm  prices,  and  (2)  use  the 
various  legislative  authorities  at  Its  disposal 
to  Improve  and  enhance  farm  p«1ce6  in  order 
to  build  a  strong  and  viable  market  economy 
for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of  American 
and  free-world  prosperity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

ByMr.JOELSON: 
H.  Res.  848.  Resolution  providing  for  a 
special  committee  to  study  the  operations, 
activities  and  expenditures  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr  RESNICK: 
H.    Res.    850.  Resolution   designating   the 
third  Sunday  of  June  as  Father's  Day;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and   resolutions    were   introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  CAHILL: 

H.R,  14977.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Balluardo  Frasca;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  14978.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lucia 
Uuslllo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

HH.  14979.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
Parlsl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Calif ornU: 

H.R.  14980.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Maggie  Ting;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York : 

HR.  14981.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yoo 
Toung  Hui;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN : 
HR.  14982.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Yasuyo 
Suzuki;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
HJl.  1498S.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Felicia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 
HJi.  14084.  A  bill  fw  the  relief  of  Renato 
Oamacho  Castro;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  14985.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Judith 
Plasencla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana : 
HJl.  14986.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  John 
Rask   (Hanna  Rizk);   to  the  Oocnmittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  14987.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Kevin 
Mandel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  14988.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonino 
Manglamell;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  14989.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jody  Lou 
Krlshun;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TRIMBLE: 
H.R.  14990.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herman 
Adams,  doing  business  as  the  Adams  Manu- 
facturing Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
HJl.  14991.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  All  Sahan 
Zejneloski;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

388.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  California  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  relative  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Grand  Canyon;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


EXTENStONS    OF    REMARKS 


Rumanian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  10, 1966 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Rumanian  people  all  around  the 
world  celebrate  their  national  holiday. 
The  Rumanian  organizations  through- 
out the  United  States,  including  my  own 
city  of  Cleveland,  will  gather  to  com- 
memorate this  occasion  and  rededicate 
their  efforts  to  secure  true  freedom  for 
their  captive  homeland. 

On  May  10,  1877,  after  approximately 
four  centuries  of  Ottoman  domination, 
the  Rumanians  proclaimed  independ- 
ence. This  was  recognized  ofHcially  by 
the  reigning  powers  of  Europe  a  year 
later  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  Nearly 
70  years  of  prosperity  followed.  Then 
came  World  War  n  and  subsequent 
Soviet  armed  intervention.  The  Soviets 
Installed  a  puppet  regime  in  March  of 
1945  and  have  remained  in  control  ever 
since.  Individual  freedoms  were  abol- 
ished and  private  property  has  been 
systematically  confiscated  by  the  State. 

Nevertheless,  the  yearning  for  freedom 
cannot  be  extinguished,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  past  year  significant  de- 
velopments have  been  noted.  During 
the  20th  UJ^.  General  Assembly  Ru- 
mania voted  independently  from  the 
Soviet  bloc.  Some  time  ago  the  Ruman- 
wn  Central  Committee  proclaimed  that 
Rumanians  need  be  loyal  to  no  other 
center  of  world  communism  than  Bucha- 
rest, and  this  declaration  has  not  been 
ehaUenged.  The  spirit  of  nationalism  is 
Rawing  and  is  reflected  in  economic 
Mvances  and  cultural  liberalization. 

In  spite  of  the  attempts  of  the  Soviets 
w  change  the  anniversary  date  to  May 
»tn.  Rumanians  have  resisted  the  revl- 
oon  of  their  tradition  and  continue  to 
celebrate  May  10th  privately,  lest  they 


Invite  fierce  retribution  from  the  Com- 
munist powers. 

Today  we  pay  tribute  to  the  Ruman- 
ians for  their  courage  and  strong  spirit 
as  we  join  in  remembering  this  day  of 
freedom  from  the  Turks  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  May  10  will  be 
commemorated  also  as  a  day  of  freedom 
from  the  Communist  oppressors. 


Rumanian  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLENN  CINMNGHAM 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  10, 1966 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day. May  10,  we  commemorate  the  anni- 
versary of  Rumanian  independence. 
After  centuries  of  oppressive  domination 
by  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  people  of 
Rumania  had  at  long  last  achieved  their 
much-desired  freedom  and  national  in- 
dependence. 

The  Rumanian  j>eople  today  are  a  peo- 
ple living  in  a  state  of  national  oppres- 
sion. Since  1945,  they  have  known 
nothing  else  but  the  tyranny  of  commu- 
nism. At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
Rumanian  people  had  hoped  that  they 
would  be  able  to  share  with  all  freemen 
in  the  fruits  of  victory,  a  victory  which 
many  had  hoped  had  brought  mankind 
to  a  new  era  of  peace. 

But  they  were  mistaken  in  their  expec- 
tations of  the  future.  The  hopes  of  all 
freemen  were  soon  crushed  as  we  ob- 
served with  profound  concern  the  de- 
struction of  freedom  throughout  all  East- 
em  Europe  by  a  new  world  tyranny, 
ccwnmunism.  One  sifter  another,  all  the 
states  of  Elastem  Europe  had  fallen  vic- 
tim to  the  military  power  and  coercive 
ideology  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Their 
freedom  was  destroyed  and  all  the  hopes 
of  man  for  a  better  future  were  dissolved. 


In  recent  years  we  have  observed  pro- 
found changes  taking  place  in  the  Com- 
munist world,  changes  that  have  affected 
Rumania.  Forces  of  diffusion  of  power 
have  been  at  work,  eating  away  the  once 
total  power  the  Soviet  held  over  the  East 
European  states.  Within  the  vortex  erf 
these  political  changes,  Rumania  has 
been  able  to  wrench  herself  to  a  degree 
from  the  Soviet  hold.  And  in  the  last  2 
years  we  have  witnessed  a  gradual  gravi- 
tation of  the  country  toward  the  West. 

These  are  hopeful  changes,  and  on  this 
anniversary  of  Rumanian  independence 
let  us  all  express  a  common  wish  that  the 
forces  of  Rumanian  unity  with  the  West 
win  Increase  and  that  in  the  course  of 
time  the  Rumanian  people  will  enjoy  the 
national  independence  that  they  so 
richly  deserve. 


Romanian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10, 1966 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  10 
stands  as  a  symbol  of  proud  history,  for 
its  marks  the  89th  anniversary  of  Ru- 
manian Independence. 

We  are  proud  of  the  many  contribu- 
tions which  the  American  citizens  of 
Rumanian  extraction  have  made  to  this 
country  and  it  is  with  pride  that  we  note 
the  courage  of  the  Rumanian  people,  as 
reflected  In  their  history. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  holiday  cam- 
not  be  celebrated  within  the  boundaries 
of  Rumania,  whose  history  is  so  steeped 
in  love  of  freedom.  However,  despite 
the  hardships  which  history  has  dealt 
Rumania,  the  people  there  have  not  lost 
their  love  of  liberty  or  their  desire  for 
national  Independence. 

Those  of  us  who  cherish  the  privileges 
and  responsibilities  of  freedom  share  the 
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hopes  and  conflderice  of  these  people  for 
Ihe  future  independence  of  their  country. 
Today  we  join  with  Rumanians  who  are 
captive  in  their  homeland,  in  hoping 
for  the  dawn  of  a  new  time  when  free- 
dom wiil  return  to  their  country. 


Lo»  Angeles  Music  Festival 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALPHONZO  Bai 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  10.  1966 

Mr  BELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  occasion 

of  the  20th  anniversar>'  celebration  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Music  Festival  provides  ap- 
propriate opportunity  for  paying  well- 
deserved  tribute  both  to  the  festival  and 
to  Its  outstanding  music  director,  Mr. 
Franz  Waxman. 

One  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  cul- 
tural and  artistic  excellence  found  in 
southern  California,  and  a  major  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  growth  of  the  sirts 
there,  has  been  the  Los  Angeles  Music 
Fest.val,  sponsored  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Orchestral  Society  and  the  committee  on 
fi:;e  arts  productions  at  the  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles  For  20  years  the 
festival  has  enriched  the  lives  of  many 
thousands  of  people  privileged  to  attend 
its  performances.  It  has  brought  to  the 
public  music  of  extraordinarily  high 
quality  and  imagination  The  finest  in 
contemporaiT  music  has  here  been  pre- 
sented and  subsequently  achieved  promi- 
nence 

The  years  of  the  festival  have  brought 
to  the  podium  such  distinguished  con- 
ductors as  Robert  Craft.  Eugene  Or- 
mandy,  Walter  Piston,  Igor  Stravinsky, 
Roger  Wagner  William  Walton,  and.  of 
course.  Franz  Waxman.  Performing  for 
the  cp.joymei-.t  of  music  lovers  has  been 
an  impressive  and  wide-ranging  array  of 
soloists  including  Adele  Addison,  Dave 
Brubeck,  Oscar  Levant,  Andre  Prevln, 
a:id  Rudolf  Serkin.  Four  world  pre- 
mieres, eleven  American  premieres,  and 
forty-eight  west  coast  premieres  have 
taken  place  here  Included  among  them 
have  been  outstanding  mfxiern  works  by 
Igor  Stravinskv  Ralph  Vaughan  Wil- 
liams. Franz  Waxman,  Arnold  Schoen- 
berg.  William  Walton.  Arthur  Honegger, 
Gustav  Mahler.  Leonard  Bernstein,  Serge 
ProkofiefT,  Carl  Orff.  Uimltri  Shostako- 
vich, Hector  Berlioz,  Walter  Piston,  and 
Benjamin  Britten 

The  quality  of  the  superb  orchestral 
pieces  selected  for  1966  presentation  are 
symbolic  and  a  tribute  in  themselves  to 
20  years  of  excellence  This  year,  with  a 
program  ranging  from  Stravinsky's  "Per- 
sephone" through  Gershwin's  "Rhap- 
.sody  In  Blue  '  to  "The  Song  of  Terezin" 
by  Franz  Waxman.  the  opportunity  to 
hear  music  outstanding  both  in  its  con- 
ception and  it5  performance  will  once 
again  be  afforded  to  those  privileged  to 
attend. 

Just  as  the  cultural  significance  of 
Los   Angeles  is   greatly   Indebted  to  its 


musical  festival,  so  is  the  festival  in- 
debted to  its  distinguished,  able,  and 
extraordinarily  talented  founder,  men- 
tor and  music  director,  composer  and 
conductor  Franz  Waxman.  Through  his 
selfless  and  inspired  efforts,  the  festival 
has  attained  international  prominence. 

Mr.  Waxman's  personal  fame  also  is 
worldwide,  and  justly  so.  International 
recognition  was  first  accorded  Mr.  Wax- 
man  over  20  years  ago.  when  Jascha 
Heifetz  played  Waxman's  fantasy  com- 
position on  themes  from  "Carmen." 
Then,  in  2  consecutive  years,  Mr.  Waoc- 
man  was  awarded  an  Oscar  for  out- 
standing film  musical  compositions.  His 
place  in  musical  history  was  assured  by 
his  composition,  the  oratorio,  "Joshua," 
one  of  the  most  resplendent  of  orchestral 
and  choral  works;  it  has  been  accorded 
the  same  level  of  greatness  as  the  ora- 
torios of  Stravinsky  and  Honneger. 

Although  a  Los  Angeles  artist.  Wax- 
man's  efforts  have  by  no  means  been 
limited  to  Los  Angeles.  He  has  con- 
ducted orchestras  throughout  the  world. 

It  was  the  desire  to  promote  cultural 
excellence  such  as  this  throughout  the 
Nation  that  prompted  passage  of  the 
National  Arts  and  Humanities  Poimda- 
tlon. 

No  sooner  will  the  20th  anniver- 
sary celebration  be  over  than  Los  Ange- 
les and  the  world  will  eagerly  await  the 
21st  season,  and  the  22d,  and  the  rich 
rewards  brought  by  fine  music  year  after 
year. 


Jeffercoo  Belongs  to  the  Ages 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

or    VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tiiesday,  May  10, 1966 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, the  able  Representative  from  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  Honorable  John  O.  Marsh, 
made  a  ve  y  interesting  speech  on  April 
16  at  a  Jefferson- Jackson  Day  dinner  at 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  the  community  in 
wh'ch  the  great  American,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, resided  for  many  years  and  where 
he  is  buried. 

The  speech  draws  an  accurate  and 
stirring  picture  of  Jefferson.  It  is  so 
filled  with  history  and  with  so  much  solid 
and  sound  doctrine  that  it  has  particular 
meaning  In  these  days  when  we  are  fight- 
ing to  preserve  the  principles  upheld  by 
this  early  American  patriot.  For  that 
reason,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Congressman  Marsh's  remarks  on  the 
occasion  above  referred  to  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Rkcord.  They  are 
as  follows : 

Representing  Mr.  Jefferson's  country  In  the 
U.S,  Congress,  I  have  sslected  as  my  subject 
"Mr.  Jefferson's  District,"  because,  actually, 
this  congressional  district  Is  Mr,  Jefferson's 
country". 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  born  In  this  season 
of  the  year.  In  fact,  the  anniversary  of  his 
bUrth    Is   Just   3   days    past.     Traditionally, 


springtime  In  Virginia  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  beauty 
of  Jefferson's  country  Is  legendary.  He  wm 
born  on  what  was  then  the  frontier—* 
sparse,  vmsettled,  primitive,  and  sometloua 
savage  land.  A  child  of  the  frontier,  he 
remained  a  pioneer  In  spirit.  Jefferson's 
country  was  not  Just  Albemarle,  but  western 
Virginia,  It  was  the  rushing  Rlvanna,  and 
the  tumbling  Rapldan;  the  gracefully  bend- 
ing James  and  winding  Shenandoah, 

It  was  Montlcello  and  ShadweU — the  roll- 
ing foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the 
climbing  ridges  of  the  Allegheny.  There 
were  the  green  fields  of  the  valley  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  woods  and  forests  of  Tuckahoe. 
It  was,  and  still  Is,  the  land  of  mountain 
laurel  and  budding  dogwood. 

It  was  western  Virginia,  where  some  of  the 
counties  were  named  for  the  land  and 
nature's  wonders,  others  for  the  age  or  taken 
from  the  fabric  of  his  past,  some  for  the 
people  who  were  part  and  parcel  of  his  time. 

Bath,  Highland,  Shenandoah,  Rockbridge, 
Rappahannock,  and  Fluvanna  have  poetry 
In  their  names. 

Albemarle,  Culpeper,  Orange,  Augusta, 
Rockingham,  and  Frederick  were  ties  to  the 
Crown, 

Clarke,  Warren,  Greene,  Page,  and  Madison 
were  men  who  marched  across  the  pages  of 
American  history  and  shaped  their  times. 

It  gave  to  Washington's  army  Daniel 
Morgan's  "Long  Rifles"  and  Albemarle's 
"Montlcello  Guards." 

This  country  Is  Virginia's — the  Old  Domin- 
ion's— Seventh  District — It  Is  yours,  not  Just 
mine. 

This  country  left  its  stamp  on  Jefferson— 
on  his  personality — on  his  character.  It 
opened  the  unlimited  horizons  of  his  mind. 
And  he  left  his  stamp  on  this  country — and, 
I  believe,  Its  people. 

If  we  claim  his  name,  we  must  declare  his 
principles.  He  admonished  us  to  love  our 
country  and  to  serve  it.  He  defined  the  right 
of  man  and  bade  us  to  respect  them. 

He  believed  In  an  ordered  universe,  and 
that  man  was  a  moral  creature,  who,  througli 
his  unique  power  of  reason,  could  chart  his 
destiny — capable  of  self-government,  If  he 
could  discipline  himself  under  freedom  to 
accept  responsibility. 

He  respected  the  rule  of  the  majority, 
provided  there  was  protected  the  right  of 
dissent.  Allowing  for  occasional  human 
frailty,  which  he  recognized  In  himself,  he 
nonetheless   practiced   what  he   preached. 

Scholars  tell  us  that  If  we  were  to  assign  a 
quantitative  value  of  1  day  to  man's  total 
span  of  life  on  this  planet  from  the  aeons 
Of  flme,  that  the  period  from  the  1650's  to 
the  19eo's  would  be  slightly  less  than  1 
minute.  Tet  it  would  be  a  magnificent 
moment — the  age  of  reason,  renaissance  and 
revolution. 

Jefferson  in  his  letters,  speaking  of  Montl- 
cello, refers  to  a  phenomenon  that  rarely 
occur?  on  land,  but  frequeritly  occurs  at  sea. 
It  occurs  at  Montlcello.  He  describes  it  as 
"looming,"  Looming,  !n  reference  to  optics 
and  vision,  causes  objects  at  a  great  distance 
to  appear  quite  large.  This  happens  »t 
Montlcello  as  you  look  Into  the  distance. 
and  perhaps  it  was  one  of  the  reasons  he 
loved  It  so. 

When  we  look  at  Jefferson  from  the  20th 
cp- t'lrv  In  an  historical  sense,  this  same 
phenomenon  occurs,  and  In  this  brief 
moment  of  human  history  to  which  I  ha" 
referred,  he  looms  very  large. 

As  this  country  produced  the  spirit  of  this 
man,  so  today  the  people  of  this  country 
must  opture  that  spirit.  Perhaps  he  would 
have  defined  It  as  the  spirit  of  public  servlcs 
In  the  affairs  of  government. 

Although  Jefferson  Is  an  historical  figure. 
nevertheless,  he  Is  a  man  that  belongs  to 
the  ages.    I  am  confident  that  he  would  he 
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very  much  at  borne  In  Virginia  today,  and 
I  suspect  that  he  would  find  the  forces  of 
change  that  sweep  the  world  today  not  un- 
like those  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He 
was  never  frightened  by  change,  which  was 
evidenced  In  his  remarks: 

"I  know  also  that  laws  and  Institutions 
must  go  hand  In  hand  with  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind.  As  that  becomes  more 
developed,  more  enlightened;  as  new  dis- 
coveries are  made,  new  truths  disclosed,  and 
manners  and  opinions  change  with  the 
change  of  circumstances.  Institutions  must 
advance  also,  and  keep  pace  with  the  times." 

In  this,  we  see  how  close  akin  In  spirit  he 
ns  to   Lincoln,    who    In    1863    would   say: 

"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  Inade- 
quate to  the  stormy  present.  The  occasion 
Is  piled  high  with  difficulty,  and  we  must 
rise  with  the  occasion.  As  our  case  Is  new, 
10  we  must  think  anew  and  act  anew.  We 
must  disenthrall  ourselves,  and  then  we 
shall  save  our  country." 

Jefferson  was  a  man  of  the  people,  and  he 
was  never  Impresed  by  positions  of  power  or 
public  office,  because  he  had  a  humility 
based  on  the  recognition  that  he  had  held 
high  office  by  the  will  and  choice  of  many 
people, 

Wayland,  In  one  of  his  histories  on  the 
valley  mentions  the  community  of  Tenth 
Legion  on  Highway  11  between  New  Market 
and  Harrisonburg, 

According  to  Wayland.  at  some  point  In 
Jefferson's  career,  in  referring  to  his  sup- 
port from  the  voters  of  western  Virginia  who 
shared  his  fierce  frontier  Independence,  he 
would  refer  to  the  area  as  the  Tenth  Legion 
of  Democracy,  hence  the  origin  of  the  name 
of  this  conamunity. 

Although  he  disliked  politics  as  such,  evi- 
denced by  his  remarks  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph,  when  he  said: 
"Politics  is  such  a  torment,  I  would  advise 
everyone  I  love  not  to  mix  with  It."  yet  he 
recognized  that  In  a  free  society  politics  Is 
the  means  whereby  you  translate  citizen 
action  Into  government.  Therefore,  if  you 
have  good  politics,  you  will  have  good 
government, 

I  think  it  was  during  the  treaty  negotia- 
tions following  World  War  I  that  a  French 
sutesman  remarked  that  "war  Is  much  too 
imporUnt  to  be  left  to  the  generals."  And 
I  submit  to  you  that  the  state  of  the  body  of 
politic  is  much  too  Important  to  be  left  to 
the  politicians. 

If  he  were  here  tonight.  I  think  Jefferson 
would  be  Impressed  by  the  party  that  bears 
his  name.  Yet,  I  believe  that  he  would  re- 
serve his  tributes  and  accolades,  not  for  the 
head  table,  but  for  those  who  are  In  the 
audience  who  really  make  representative 
government  work. 

Those  of  us  who  stand  for  public  office 
are  beneficiaries  of  the  work  of  many  people. 
Candidates  receive  the  headlines  on  election 
day,  but  credit  belongs  to  those  unsung,  un- 
ooticed  heroes  that  perform  the  backbreak- 
mg  tasks  night  and  day  before  election  day. 
such  are  those  who  are  here  tonight.  Men 
m  women  who  not  only  will  give  of  their 
ome,  but  of  their  estate.  These  are  the 
PMty's  great. 

To  those  of  us  In  Virginia's  Democratic 
mty  and  who  fly  under  Mr.  Jefferson's  colors 
"W  wrap  ourselves  In  the  mantle  of  his  name. 
1  sometimes  wonder  If  we  realize  the  slg- 
ajncance  of  what  we  say  or  the  consequences 
w  the  obligations  that  we  thereby  accept 
we  must  remember  that  politics  Is  public 
"nice  and  there  are  Individuals  here  who 
Mve  distinguished  themselves  In  the  fleld  of 
WUcs  and  public  service.  Only  as  we 
•^t  our  Individual  responsibilities  In  State 
"^local  governments  shall  we  protect  the 
ifeedoms  that  we  enjoy. 

Everyone  Is  quick  to  point  to  and  condemn 
"«  Federal  Government.    However,  it  U  a 
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magnificent  system.  Although  Jefferson  re- 
spected It,  he  was  not  over-awed  by  It.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  where  the  Federal  system  has 
not  worked,  or  where  It  has  encroached  on 
the  rights  of  citizens  and  the  responsibilities 
of  States,  It  has  done  so  because  of  the  faUure 
of  Individual  citizens  to  participate  In  their 
Government  and  to  accept  their  individual 
responsibilities.  Your  presence  here  Indi- 
cates that  you  accept  these  responsibilities. 
Many  of  the  pressing  and  urgent  human 
needs  brought  about  as  a  result  of  the 
changing  times  In  which  we  live  can  best  be 
met  at  the  State  and  local  levels  of  govern- 
ment, but  It  U  going  to  require  work  and 
sacrifice. 

Those  of  us  who  seek  pubUc  office,  as  well 
as  those  who  now  hold  office,  are  not  modern 
medicine  men  or  a  20th  century  edition  of 
the  witchdoctor.  We  are  not  answer  men 
that  once  you  put  us  Into  office  can  be  ex- 
pected to  solve  all  the  problems  that  confront 
our  people.  These  problems  frequently  defy 
solution  at  the  county  seat,  at  the  State 
capltol  and  In  Washington,  because  their 
solution  in  a  free  society  ultimately  is  to  be 
round  by  Individual  citizens  acceptng  indi- 
vidual responsiblUtles.  The  unwarranted 
encroachment  of  federalism  can  best  be 
stopped  by  Individuals  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 

„„^^^*  T°  ^  ^  "  *^®  '^"ty  o'  tl^e  Jefferson 
party?  I  would  like  to  sum  It  up  In  a  list 
of  party  principles  to  which  I  think  the 
Jefferson  party  might  subscribe.  Foremost 
we  must  get  people  involved  and  participat- 
ing They  must  participate  In  the  party  of 
their  choice  In  order  that  we  can  have  ef- 
fective representative  government,  I  feel  thU 
IMJ-ty  and  the  people  who  participate  In  It 
should  be  guided  by  the  following: 

First.  America  In  these  times  In  all  offices 
or  leadership  needs  men  who  are  dedicated 
to  the  common  good— I  repeat  the  word 
dedicated,  I  beUeve  the  criteria  Is  summed 
up  In  the  words  of  Holland : 

"God  give  us  men, 

A  time  like  thU  demands  strong  minds 
great  hearts,  true  faith  and  ready 
hands.  ' 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kUl- 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy- 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will- 

Men  who  have  honor;  men  who  will  not 
He," 

Two,  politics  Is  a  form  of  public  service 
and  shall  only  be  as  good  as  you  make  it  by 
being  a  part  of  It.  If  you  will  not  be  a  part 
or  It,  then  you  cannot  complain  about  the 
type  of  government  that  you  receive  or  that 
you  get. 

Three,  public  offices  are  positions  of  pubUc 
trust,  and  we  should  think  principally  m 
terms  of  performance  of  duty  In  these  offices 

Four,  the  political  party  exists  as  a  means 
oraa  a  vehicle  to  express  the  public  will  and 
produce  effective  representative  government 
and  are  not  an  end  In  themselves  There- 
fore, we  should  place  less  emphasis  on  party 
patronage  and  more  on  public  service. 

Five,  that  the  achievement  of  effective 
government  be  sought,  rather  than  the  nvu-- 
sult  of  power. 

Six.  political  party  membership  should  be 
Inclusive  rather  than  exclusive.  With  a 
rapidly  increasing  population,  we  must  pro- 
vide the  growing  number  of  young  people 
with  ways  and  means  to  participate  In  the 
political  process  by  Inviting  them  Into  the 
political  structure. 

Seven,  the  election  of  any  person  to  any 
office.  In  an  Individual  sense.  Is  not  Im- 
portant, but  rather,  an  expression  of  an  In- 
formed public  will  m  the  selection  of  an 
individual  Is  the  Important  thing. 

Lastly,  what  should  be  the  erlterla  fc«- 
memberahlp   in   Jefferson's   party?     I   sub- 


mit to  you  that  the  test  Bhould  be  the  test 
of  reason.  Could  not  the  party  adopt  for 
determination  of  Its  membership  the  charge 
that  Jefferson  would  give  to  the  prospective 
teachers  at  the  University  of  VlrglrUa,  In 
these  words:  "ThU  Institution  will  be  based 
on  the  Illimitable  freedom  of  the  human 
mind.  For  here  we  are  not  afraid  to  follow 
truth  wherever  It  may  lead,  nor  to  tolerate 
error  so  long  as  reason  is  free  to  combat  It." 

If  we  adopt  the  test  of  reason,  then  It 
also  seems  to  me  that  this  should  be  the 
criteria  by  which  we  determine  the  votes  of 
those  elected  to  public  office.  Therefore, 
In  the  Congress,  I  submit  to  you  that  my 
votes  and  the  votes  of  the  Virginia  delega- 
tion should  be  Judged  on  this  basis,  and  that 
measures  should  not  be  supported  for  the 
sake  of  support,  nor  opposed  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  opposition  and,  I  might  add. 
neither  should  they  be  Judged  by  the  fact 
that  the  issue  may  originate  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  aisle  or  from  some  place  further 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

In  conclusion,  the  ultimate  goal  of  Jef- 
ferson's party  mtist  be  the  protection  of  In- 
dividual freedom.  At  a  time  when  we  see  It 
being  crashed  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo 
Curtains,  I  believe  this  man  from  Montlcello 
would  find  common  cause  with  those  Ameri- 
cans who  seek  to  preserve  It  In  the  Mekong 
Delta  and  along  the  ridges  of  the  Ammanlte 
Mountains  In  Vietnam. 

To  Jefferson,  the  extension  and  preserva. 
tlon  of  Individual  freedom  was  his  greatest 
cause.  If  we  would  be  his  heirs,  then  thU 
must  be  our  legacy. 


The   1791   Polish  Constihition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  P   GRIFFiN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10, 1966 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  3 
marked  175  years  since  a  notable  day  in 
the  political  history  of  the  Polish  na- 
tion—the day  when  the  Poles  freely 
adopted  their  great  Constitution  of  1791 
This  document  still  represents  for  mil- 
lions of  Polish  people  their  finest  expres- 
sion of  great  aspirations  for  a  better  na- 
tional life. 

The  Constitution  of  1791  was  an  ex- 
ample of  a  national  act  of  self-regenera- 
tion and  development.  It  was  thus  not 
only  a  case  of  a  progressive  step  toward 
a  responsible,  representative,  and  effec- 
tive government  for  the  Poland  of  that 
time;  It  has  stood  for  later  oppressed 
generations  as  a  symbol  of  their  great 
political  achievements  of  the  past. 

This  year's  celebration  was  of  special 
significance  because  1966  also  marks 
the  1,000th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
the  Polish  nation. 

Although  years  of  tyranny  have  set- 
tled upon  Poland  at  the  hands  of  con- 
quering neighbors,  the  Polish  people 
have  never  lost  their  spirit  of  independ- 
ence. 

Although  Poland  today  is  not  free,  her 
people  have  hope.  The  ConsUtuUon  of 
1791  is  an  act  of  hopeful  men  which  It 
is  proper  to  recall  in  asserting  our  wishes 
that  Poland  will  soon  again  be  free. 
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Soatheatt  Water  Laboratory  Dedicated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  10.  1966 

Mr  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day. May  6,  I  was  given  the  privilege  of 
mtrixiucing  m  Athens.  Ga.,  our  senior 
Senator,  the  Honorable  Richard  B. 
Russell,  on  the  occasion  .)f  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  Southeast  Water  Lalxjra- 
tor>',  a  part  of  our  fight  to  meet  an  ever 
increasing  National  and  State  problem 
on  water  pollution. 

The  Southeast  Water  Laboratory  was 
authorized  m  1961  under  the  impettis  of 
the  concern  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  study  of  the 
health  hazard  of  polluted  water. 

This  brandnew  facility  has  50,000 
.square  feet  of  space,  has  a  central  struc- 
ture of  two  stories  with  one-story  wings 
on  the  north  and  south  sides  and  is  of 
cast-stone  facing.  It  is  kxrated  in  a  12- 
acre  research  park  across  the  Oconee 
River  on  property  donated  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia.  It  is  near  the  Poultry 
Research  Laboratorj'  and  the  site  for  the 
authorized  $9  million  food  utilization  re- 
search building  soon  to  be  commenced. 
In  round  figures,  the  Southeast  Water 
Laboratory  will  cost  $2,500,000  to  build 
and  $1  ''2  million  to  fully  equip. 

John  R.  Thoman,  Director  of  the  Lab- 
oratory, arranged  an  impressive  program 
with  Federal  Wat^r  Pollution  Control 
Administration  Commissioner  James  M. 
QuiKley  presidmg  and  Congressman 
J^MEs  M\CKAY  of  Georgia's  Fourth  Dis- 
trict also  attending, 

'The  address  of  Senator  Russell  at  this 
important  event  was  the  main  feature 
and  I  set  it  out  in  full  for  the  permanent 
Record  of  Congress; 
Remarks  or  Senator  Richard  B    Russkll  at 

THE  Dedication   of  the  S<a-THE.A8T  Wattb 

Laboratort  or  the  Fedekai.  Water  Polltj- 

TiON  Control  Administration   at  Athsns, 

Ga    Fricat   Mav  6.  Isi66 

This  !s  an  occasion  rich  In  significance  and 
promise  for  the  university  community,  for 
Oe<3rgia  and  for  the  entire  southeastern  re- 
gion of  the  United  States. 

With  the  dedication  of  this  ultramodern 
research  facility,  we  are  adding  a  powerful 
new  weapon  to  tlie  gathering  assault  now 
being  mouniPd  on  many  fronts  against  the 
growing  bUght  of  water  pollution. 

But  the  dedication  of  this  labc^ratory  has 
even  broswier  meaning  for  our  State  and  sec- 
tion. For  it  signifies  another  major  mile- 
stone In  our  eflorts  to  eetabilsh  m  the  South 
a  scientific  and  research  base  that  will  en- 
able otir  region  to  share  fully  In  the  chal- 
lenges and  opportunities  of  this  technological 
age. 

We  welcome  this  laboratory  to  Georgia  and 
to  the  university  We  know  It  will  make  a 
valuable  and  vital  contribution  toward  lur- 
ther  establishing  Athens  as  a  regional  and 
a  national  center  of  excellence  in  education, 
science,  and  research. 

Throu^out  our  history  the  rivers  of 
America  have  played  an  Influential  part  In 
the  development  of  a  great  nation.  They 
have  served  generations  of  our  countrymen 
as  arteries  of  commerce  and  travel.  They 
have  provided  water  for  our  growing  popula- 


tion and  for  the  unquenchable  thirst  of  our 
rising  Industrial  complex. 

But  beyond  these  considerations,  most  of 
UB  have  a  sentimental  attachment  for  our 
rivers.  We  have  immortalized  them  In  song, 
story,  and  poetry.  They  are  as  much  a  part 
Of  our  lives  as  they  are  of  our  land. 

SICK  uvns 

It  Is,  therefore,  with  sadness  as  well  as 
alarm  that  we  must  face  the  harsh  reality 
that  our  once  pristine  rivers  are  afflicted  by 
the  sickness  of  pollution.  Indeed,  some  of 
our  most  fabled  and  historic  rivers  and  lakes 
are  so  poisoned  by  agricultural,  Industrial 
and  human  waste  that  they  have  become  vir- 
tual cesspKwls.  They  are  uninhabitable  for 
aqiiattc  life,  unusable  by  maniifacturlng 
plants,  and  unsafe  for  human  consumption 
or  exposure. 

The  experts  tell  us  that  six  times  as  much 
sewage  is  being  dumped  Into  the  Nation's 
rivers  and  streams  today  as  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.  The  problem  Is  further  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that  a  fourth  of  this  sew- 
age Is  raw — and  another  third  has  been  only 
partially  treated. 

Our  cities  and  towns — with  the  help  of  the 
States  and  Federal  Government — have  made 
a  valiant  effort  to  provide  adequate  sewage 
facilities  to  keep  pace  with  their  burgeon- 
ing populations.  Here  In  Georgia,  for  ex- 
ample, 111  local  government  agencies  have 
received  Federal  assistance  for  construction 
and  Improvement  of  sewage  facilities. 

But  despite  this  commendable  progress, 
there  are  more  than  5,000  conynunltles  In  the 
United  States  encompassing  more  than  33 
million  people  that  have  inadequate  or  non- 
existent waste  treatment  systems.  The  cost 
to  meet  these  Immediate  needs  has  been  esti- 
mated officially  at  almost  $3  billion.  A  weU- 
quallfled  Industrial  source  estimates  that 
another  $30  billion  will  be  needed  to  meet 
sewage  facility  needs  over  the  next  two  dec- 
ades. This  sounds  like — and  is — a  staggering 
stun.  Yet  It  Is  about  what  we  are  now  8p>end- 
Ing  over  a  2 -year  period  for  the  Vietnam 
war — and  with  little  to  show  for  It  except 
the  killing  and  wounding  of  some  of  our 
finest  young  men. 

THUai    HUNDRED    NEW    PXOPLK   AN    HOUR 

The  one  certain  thing  we  can  say  about 
water  pollution  is  that  it  becomes  more  acute 
and  complex  with  each  passing  day  as  we 
become  more  urbanized  and  Industrialized. 
The  Individual  consumption  of  water  has 
quadrupled  since  the  end  of  the  last  century 
and  will  almost  double  the  present  rate  by 
the  end  of  this  one.  At  the  same  time,  the 
population  surge  races  ahead  at  a  splraUng 
pace.  Every  day  the  sun  rises  on  7.200  addi- 
tional Americans — 300  every  hour. 

It  Is  expected  that  by  1980 — and  that  Is 
only  14  years  away — the  demand  for  water  In 
this  country  will  exceed  the  available  supply 
by  85  billion  gallons  a  day.  By  the  year  2000, 
the  demand  will  exceed  the  supply  by  the 
Incredible  quantity  of  350  billion  g&llona 
per  day. 

This  does  not  mean  the  country  as  a 
whole  faces  the  devastating  prospect  of  a  per- 
manent water  shortage.  But  It  does  mean 
that  to  meet  our  anticipated  needs  In  coming 
years  we  must  use  the  same  water  over  and 
over  again.  This  gives  critical  urgency  to  the 
battle  to  clean  up  our  water  suf^Ues  and  to 
keep  them  clean.  This  Is  why  I  consider 
water  pollution  to  be  the  most  pressing 
domestic  problem  facing  the  Nation  today. 

The  problem  of  contaminated  water  has 
spared  no  section  of  the  country.  Every 
major  river  system  is  afflicted  with  some 
degree  of  pollution. 

Fortunately,  the  situation  In  the  Southeast 
as  yet  Is  not  as  severe  as  In  some  other  parte 
of  the  country,  notably  the  heavily  indus- 
trialized Northeast  and  North  Central.  I 
siispect,  however,  that  our  good  fortune  has 
been  due  not  so  much  to  our  good  efforts  as 


to  the  abundance  of  good  water  with  which 
nature  has  endowed  our  section. 

Indeed,  the  plentiful  supply  of  clean  water 
Is  one  of  the  prime  reeourcee  of  the  SoutJi 
and  a  key  reason  why  ours  Is  the  land  of  the 
future. 

WATER   A    vrrAL    KET   TO   INDUSTBT 

Any  industrialist  vrtll  tell  you  that  the 
availability  of  water  is  a  central  factor  in  the 
location  of  most  modern  manufacturing 
activities.  It  follows  that  the  Industrial 
growth  of  any  area  will  be  controlled  to  a 
large  degree  by  the  quantity  and  the  quality 
of  Its  water. 

Consider  these  random  statistics : 

It  takes  770  gallons  of  water  to  refine  a 
barrel  of  petroleum,  and  we  Americans  con- 
sume some  2  billion  barrels  In  a  single  year. 

It  takes  50,000  gallons  of  water  to  make  a 
ton  of  paper,  and  we  are  producing  35  mlUlon 
tons  of  paper  and  paperboard  annually. 

It  takes  2fi,000  gallons  of  water  to  process 
a  ton  of  steel,  and  Industry  Is  turning  out  130 
million  tons  each  year. 

It  takes  more  water  to  meuiufacture  a 
square  yard  of  nylon  than  It  does  to  grow 
and  to  process  the  same  amount  of  cotton. 

In  the  face  of  such  awesome  demands  for 
water  by  modern  Industry,  it  is  significant  to 
note  that  the  South  has  a  third  greater 
supply  of  streamflow  water  than  does  the 
Northeast  and  North-Central  areas.  Yet  we 
are  now  using  only  about  16  percent  of  our 
available  supply  for  both  industrial  and 
municipal  purposes. 

The  vast  potential  for  almost  unlimited 
industrial  expansion  In  the  South  must  be 
evident  even  to  our  most  hard-bitten  critics. 
But  there  Is  a  crucial  condition  to  this  bright 
prospect.  The  condition  Is  that  we  prudently 
protect  and  husband  the  great  God-given 
resource  of  clean  water  with  which  our  sec- 
tlon  has  been  blessed. 

The  Southeast  Is  not  without  its  problem 
areas.  The  comprehensive  report  by  the 
Southeastern  River  Basins  Study  Commis- 
sion in  1963  showed  that  only  two-thirds  of 
the  municipalities  In  the  area  had  waste 
treatment  facilities  and  that  half  of  these 
were  Inadequate.  The  Commission  also 
found  that  only  about  one-third  of  the  In- 
dxistrlal  plants  In  the  Southeast  basins  hav- 
ing Independent  waste  disposal  systems  pro- 
vided  any   treatment  of  their  refuse. 

PROBLEMS    FACING    SOtPTHERN    CITIES 

Some  Of  the  major  urban  centers  of  the 
Southeast — among  them  Atlanta  Birming- 
ham, and  Miami — are  feeling  the  effects  of 
pollution  of  their  water  supplies.  The  Chat- 
tahoochee below  Atlanta  has  been  rejected 
by  some  prospective  Industries  because  of 
the  poor  water  quality.  Certain  of  our 
coastal  recreational  and  commercial  shell 
fish  areas  have  l>een  closed  at  times  because 
of  pollution. 

These  are  but  some  of  the  mounting  but 
soluble  water  problems  of  our  region  which 
this  Laboratory  must  attack.  Here  the 
knowledge  of  modem  science  and  the  marvels 
of  modern  technology  will  be  enlisted  In  the 
cause  of  cleansing  our  waters  and  keeping 
them  safe  from  contamination. 

The  outstanding  team  of  150  scientists, 
engineers  and  technicians  that  will  be  as- 
sembled in  Athens  will  have  at  Its  disposal 
the  latest  and  most  sophisticated  equipment 
yet  to  be  perfected  in  this  relatively  new 
field  of  water  research. 

The  Laboratory  will  focus  Its  efforts  mainly 
In  basic  research  In  water  quality,  In  ren- 
dering technical  assistance  In  specific  pollu- 
tion problems  to  Federal,  State,  and  loca- 
agencies  and  to  Industry,  and  in  training 
water  engineers  and  technicians  In  new 
methods  of  evaluaUng  and  combating  pollu- 
tion. 

The  research  projects  ot  the  Laboratory 
will  probe  problem*  that  wUl  have  naUonfc 
as    well    as    regional    significance.     Its  re- 
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searchers  will  attempt  to  determine  what 
actually  is  taking  place  in  the  streams  and 
lakes  of  the  Southeast  and  to  develop  new 
tools  for  predicting  potential  pollution  prob- 
lems before  they  arise. 

With  the  Laboratory's  two  environmental 
chambers,  sclenUsta  will  be  able  to  simulate 
nature  under  controlled  conditions  to  find 
out  what  hapt>ens  to  water  when  It  Is  ex- 
posed to  different  pollutants  and  varying 
conditions.  Prom  the  knowledge  thus  gained 
preventive  and  remedial  measures  can  be 
developed. 

These  chambers  wUl  be  among  the  largest 
to  be  found  anywhere  In  the  world — and 
certainly  the  largest  available  for  p>ollutlon 
research.  They  and  other  equipment  and 
Instruments  will  provide  this  Laboratory  with 
the  finest  analytical  tools  known  to  science. 

The  problem  of  water  pollution  cannot  be 
solved  by  research  alone.  This  will  require 
a  continuing  and  coordinated  effort  by  gov- 
ernment at  every  level,  by  industry  and  by 
interested  groups  and  Individuals.  But  re- 
search can  give  us  the  knowledge  to  under- 
stand the  problem  more  fully  and  suggest 
and  devise  new  methods  and  approaches  for 
solving  It. 

COOPERATION    WrrH    UNIYERSmES 

This  Laboratory  will,  of  course,  work  closely 
with  the  University  of  Georgia  and  other 
educational  Institutions  in  the  Southeast 
in  fields  of  mutual  Interest  and  effort.  Its 
location  here  on  the  university  campus  will 
facilitate  the  exchange  use  of  facilities  and 
more  Importantly,  the  exchange  of  knowledge 
and  Ideas.  I  am  confident  great  mutual 
benefit  will  result. 

We  have  been  fortunate  In  recent  years  in 
bringing  to  Athens  and  to  Georgia  a  number 
of  Important  research  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  Southeast  Water 
Laboratory  is  one  of  five  federally  operated 
research  facilities  to  be  located  In  the  Athens 
area.  I  take  immense  pride  in  each  and 
every  one  of  these  laboratories  and  I  shall 
overlook  no  opportunity  to  win  new  ones. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  Dr. 
Aderhold  and  others  present  when  I  express 
concern  that  the  South  is  not  receiving  Its 
rightful  and  fair  share  of  research  grants 
and  contracts  that  Federal  agencies  award 
to  Institutions  of  higher  learning. 

The  Indisputable  fact  Is  that  the  great 
bulk  of  Federal  research  money  for  institu- 
tions—funds that  are  vital  to  the  support  of 
graduate  education  and  research  excellence — 
is  being  funneled  to  a  handful  of  schools  In 
a  few  annolnted  areas  of  the  country. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  I  have  seen, 
10  of  the  Nation's  largest  and  most  celebrated 
colleges  receive  one-third  of  all  Federal  re- 
•earch  funds  dUpended  to  educational  Insti- 
tutions. All  10  of  these  schools  are  located 
in  three  general  areas  of  the  country— In  the 
Northeast,  In  an  area  fanning  out  from  Chi- 
cago, and  In  California. 

The  Southeast  Is  one  of  the  areas  most 
flagrantly  shortchanged  in  the  sharing  of 
the  Federal  research  pie.  Although  the 
•even  States  comprising  this  region  have  10 
percent  of  the  Nation's  college  enrollment, 
their  colleges  receive  only  about  7  percent  of 
tbe  Federal  research  dollars  going  to  aca- 
demic Institutions.  Our  proportionate  share 
would  shrink  a  great  deal  more  If  It  were  not 
J«  the  extensive  research  activities  of  the 
department  of  Agriculture  In  our  section. 

DISCRIMINATION     AGAINST     SOUTH 

I  noted  with  disappointment  but  little 
•urprlse  that  the  discriminatory  practice  of 
lavoring  the  areas  having  heavily  funded  in- 
stitutions will  likely  be  observed  again  in  the 
location  of  the  proposed  proton  accelerator, 
nf  f K  ■*'*<='^'on  group  composed  of  members 
01  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has 
wowed  the  site  possibilities  now  down  to 
tr~  ,  *»"*  °»e  o^  ^'blch  are  located  In  the 
««•  favored  areas  of  the  country  I  Identl- 


Needless  to  add,  the  South  was  eliminated 
from  consideration  even  though  34  prospec- 
tive Southern  sites  were  acknowledged  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  meet  the 
basic  criteria  for  the  location  of  the  accel- 
erator. The  selection  group  dl^d  not  trouble 
itself  to  visit  a  single  one  of  these  projec- 
tive Bites. 

It  is  the  declared  policy  of  the  UB.  Gov- 
ernment that  Federal  grants  and  contracts 
for  university  research  should  be  more 
broadly  distributed  throughout  the  country. 
This  not  only  is  eminently  fair  to  all  sections, 
but  is  In  the  sound  national  Interest. 

In  the  case  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
we  are  attempting  through  legislation  to  re- 
verse the  undue  concentration  of  research 
In  a  few  schools  and  to  broaden  the  base  of 
the  military's  university  research  program. 
The  defense  authorization  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  week  Includes  $16  million  to  be 
used  expressly  to  enable  more  universities 
throughout  the  country  to  participate  in  re- 
search projects  sponsored  by  the  Department. 
I  think  It  is  high  time  that  all  Federal 
agencies  began  living  up  to  the  policy  of  the 
Government  and  stopped  playing  favorites 
with  a  few  academic  bellcows.  For  my  part, 
I  intend  to  do  everything  within  my  power 
to  see  that  Georgia  and  southern  colleges 
participate  on  an  equal  footing  with  other 
sections  In  Federal  research  activities. 

The  South  has  come  a  long  way  since  the 
grim  days  of  defeat  and  devastation  that 
followed  Appomattox.  Our  people  have  over- 
come many  hardships  and  obstacles  in  the 
last  century.  But  we  have  now  entered  the 
sunlight  of  a  new  day. 

My  illustrious  and  distant  kinsman,  the 
late  Adlal  Stevenson,  once  remarked  that 
under  the  settlement  of  the  Clrtl  War  the 
North  permitted  the  South  to  keep  Its  charm. 
Its  mocklngblnis,  and  Its  beaten  biscuits  and 
retained  only  the  money  and  the  power  for 
lUelf. 

We  have  not  yet  recovered  ss  much  of  the 
money  and  the  power  as  we  would  like,  and 
neither  are  they  distributed  exactiy  as  we 
might  like.  But  we  have  endured,  and  we 
have  progressed. 

Today,  with  the  dedication  of  this  fine 
facility,  we  are  tasting  another  fruit  of  our 
progress.  We  are  proud  to  have  the  labora- 
tory on  this  campus,  and  we  look  forward  to 
the  contribution  It  will  make  to  the  acceler- 
ating advancement  of  Georgia  and  our  sister 
States  of  the  Southeast. 

To  Commissioner  Qulgley,  I  extend  my  best 
wishes  as  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  prepares  to  embark  on 
a  new  and  productive  era  In  the  war  on 
pollution. 

To  John  Thoman  and  his  distinguished 
staff  of  the  laboratory,  I  offer  my  commenda- 
tion for  past  achievements,  and  my  hope  and 
my  support  for  the  demanding  cotu-se  ahead. 
The  fight  for  clean  water  will  not  be  won 
in  1  day.  In  1  year,  or  even  1  decade.  But 
by  working  together  In  unity  of  purpose  and 
In  determination  of  spirit  It  can  and  It  must 
be  won.  This  la  the  legacy  we  must  leave  to 
generations  of  Americans  who  are  yet  to  walk 
the  face  of  this  magnificent  land. 


National  Secretaries  Week 


led  earlier. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or   CALiroRNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  May  10, 1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
rush  of  business  In  which  all  Members  of 
Congress  find  themselves  each  day.  it  is 


very  fitting  that  we  should  take  a  few 
moments  to  pay  tribute  to  those  many 
unsung  heroes  of  the  Hill,  our  secretaries. 
Where  would  we  be  without  them?  They 
make  our  job  much  easier.  They  prepare 
good  letters  from  our  scrambled  dicta- 
tion; they  tell  us  where  to  go,  and  when 
to  be  there ;  they  answer  questions  for  us 
and  for  our  constituents;  they  handle  our 
casework;  they  know  where  everything  is 
filed.  They  bring  us  our  coffee  in  the 
morning;  they  greet  our  visitors — and 
make  that  first  good  impression.  And 
sometimes  they  have  to  run  interference 
for  us,  when  things  get  tight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  secretaries,  Mrs. 
Elisabeth  Seeley,  Mrs.  Mary  Lingle,  Miss 
Nancy  Newcomer,  and  Mrs.  Joan  Mc- 
Kay, are  a  great  asset  to  my  oflSce.  In 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  National  Secre- 
taries Week,  just  a  week  ago.  let  us  ex- 
tend our  heartiest  appreciation  to  our 
secretaries  for  a  job  well  done. 


Ramanian  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  STANTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  10, 1966 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Ti 
world  of  multiple  sorrows,  one  of  the 
most  onerous  and  sad  is  the  deprival  of 
human  freedom.  This  Is  true  whether 
on  the  individual  or  the  national  scale. 
Thus,  when  we  can  see  the  glimmer  of 
the  flame  of  future  liberty  for  an  op- 
pressed people,  it  is  always  a  moment  for 
pleasurable  contemplation  of  the  con- 
tinual striving  and  occasional  success  of 
the  ordinary  people  for  their  freedom. 

On  the  10th  of  May  we  are  being  given 
such  an  opportunity.  This  day  will  mark 
the  89th  anniversary  of  the  declaration 
of  Rumania's  Independence.  On  that 
day  In  1877  the  nation  of  Rumania 
emerged  from  centuries  of  bondage  to  a 
foreign  empire,  guided  by  a  despotic 
regime,  and  adhering  to  a  creed  alien  to 
the  Christian  heritage  of  Rumania.  At 
that  time,  over  eight  decades  ago.  the 
striving  for  natloiial  self-determination 
and  freedom  had  succeeded  against  ter- 
rible odds. 

The  intervening  years  have  presented 
a  mixed  picture  of  domestic  reform  and 
progress  and  danger  from  rapacious 
larger  neighbors.  The  upshot  of  the 
tragedy  of  recent  history  has  been  the 
well  known  imposition  by  1947  of  a  pup- 
pet Communist  regime  upon  the  defense- 
less Rumanian  people.  This  copy  of 
Russian  totalitarianism  is  still  in  power 
today. 

However,  tyranny  cannot  forever  sup- 
press human  progress.  The  local  Com- 
munist dictators  have  recently  been 
showing  unmlstaken  and  ever  increasing 
signs  of  paying  attention  to  Rumanian 
national  aspirations. 

There  has  been  a  drive  to  escajpe  fr«n 
the  confines  of  the  ecoruHnlc  control  of 
Russia.  Rumania  has  served  notice  that 
she  will  not  continue  to  be  the  granary 
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f  th'  b!or  but  wil!  develop  all  her  po- 
tential :"  !•  the  good  of  her  own  people. 
P^irtliermore,  the  contacts  with  the  West 
have  been  increasing,  thereby  restoring 
some  of  Rumania's  traditional  affiliation 
'A-ith  the  Latin  branch  of  Western  civili- 
zation. 

Mr  Speaker,  freedom  has  not  yet  re- 
turned to  the  citizen.s  of  Rumania.  Nor 
Is  she  yet  fully  inderjender.t  But,  there 
are  many  encouraging  .<;ii,'ns  Thus  on 
this  anniversarv'  of  her  independence  It 
i.s  fitting  that  we  stop  to  note  that  the 
march  of  liberty  seems  to  be  again  under- 
way m  Rumania,  although  it  still  has  a 
long  way  to  go.  I  wish  to  personally  ex- 
tend to  the  long-su.Tenng  Rumanian 
people  my  deep  sympathy  for  their  plight 
and  my  hope  that  m  the  not  too-distant 
future  full  national  liberty  will  be  re- 
stored to  them. 


Food  From  Agricultural  Waste 
Material* 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OT    TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  10.  1966 

Mr  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
today  faces  no  problem  more  profound 
than  the  population  explosion  and  the 
growing  food  .shortages  in  much  of  the 
world. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
there  were  only  about  250  million  people 
In  the  whole  world.  In  another  10  years, 
there  will  be  that  many  right  here  In  the 
United  States — on  only  7  percent  of  the 
world's  land  surface.  It  took  the  human 
race  3,000  years  to  develop  a  population 
of  3  billion  people  We  are  doubling  that 
figure  in  less  than  30  years. 

How  are  these  gigantic  numbers  of 
people  to  be  fed?  With  hunger  rampant 
In  many  sections  of  the  world  even  today, 
the  situation  is  bound  to  worsen  unless 
new  ways  can  be  found  to  increase 
sharply  the  earth's  food  production.  In 
addition  to  increasing  the  quantity  of 
fxx!,  we  must  find  new  sources  of  hJgh- 
protein  and  high-energy  foods.  Protein 
deficiency  is  responsible  for  widespread 
malnutrition  and  death. 

Recently.  I  have  been  talking  about 
these  problems  with  a  friend  and  con- 
stituent, Mr.  Art  W.  Stegner,  an  export 
consultant  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  tech- 
nique Mr.  Stegner  suggests  for  trans- 
forming agriculture  bj-products  which  are 
now  largely  wasted  into  usable  food. 

This  has  particular  application  In  some 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries  where  a 
need  exists  to  provide  both  agricultural 
.self-sufficiency  and  industrialization 
based  upon  development  of  existing 
resources. 

These  wasted  products  Include  such 
things  as  residue  from  sugarcane  produc- 
tion, the  heads  and  other  generally  un- 
usable parts  of  fish  and  shrimp,  the  trim- 
mings  and    tops    from    pineapples,   and 


surplus  lush  grasses  that  cannot  be  con- 
sumed during  the  wet  season. 

In  most  cases,  people  cannot  or  would 
not  eat  those  things.  They  can  and  will, 
however,  eat  beef  and  poultry,  and  drink 
milk.  The  waste  products  I  have  men- 
tioned can  be  converted  into  cattle, 
poultry,  and  dairy  feeds.  The  nutritive 
value  of  these  feeds  can  be  improved,  if 
needed,  by  adding  protein  supplements. 

Grasses  already  are  being  fed  to  cattle 
during  a  comparatively  short  period  of 
each  year,  usually  when  tender  and  suc- 
culent. However,  they  do  tend  to  spoil 
rapidly  in  moist  climates,  If  not  con- 
sumed or  properly  handled  reasonably 
soon. 

After  grasses  have  spoiled,  the  cattle 
sometimes  go  hungry.  Mr.  Stegner  has 
told  me  of  one  Instance  in  a  Central 
American  country  in  which  It  was  re- 
ported that  more  than  13,000  cattle 
starved  during  a  6-month  dry  season  be- 
cause there  was  no  feed  for  them. 

Is  there  not  some  way  to  preserve 
usable  waste  products  for  later  use? 
Yes;  there  are  three  methods — freezing, 
pickling  or  making  ensilage,  and  de- 
hydration. 

Freezing  of  these  waste  products  in 
most  cases  is  not  really  economical. 
Some  products  run  80  percent  moisture, 
and  the  cost  of  freezing  often  is  pro- 
hibitive. Similarly,  the  making  of 
ensilage  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  This 
bulky  high-moisture  product  must  be  fed 
or  consumed  near  the  point  of  storage 
because  of  the  transportation  costs. 

Dehydration,  then,  appears,  to  be  the 
most  practical  way  of  preserving  these 
roughage-type  waste  products.  When 
dehydrated  they  can  be  stored  almost 
indefinitely  in  tmy  type  of  climate  with 
V  only  a  minimum  type  of  facilities.  They 
can  also  be  moved  from  place  to  place 
with  less  handling  and  space. 

Because  of  the  suitability  of  the  de- 
hydration process  for  converting  to  ani- 
mal food  the  products  that  otherwise 
might  be  wasted,  Mr.  Stegner  has  devoted 
considerable  study  to  the  process.  His 
analyses  and  experience  indicate  that 
the  dehydration  process  holds  consider- 
able promise  for  Increasing  the  world's 
supply  of  food  by  utilizing  these  waste 
materials  as  livestock  feed. 

The  dehydration  process  simply  In- 
volves the  removal  of  water  from  a  food. 
This,  of  course,  reduces  its  weight  and 
volume.  The  rapid  expansion  of  the  de- 
hydration process  came  about  during 
World  War  n  when  the  transportation  of 
foodstuffs  was  at  a  premium.  Every  GI 
remembers  eating  powdered  eggs  and 
dehydrated  potatoes  and  carrots.  These 
foods  were  considered  essential  at  that 
time  to  provide  our  troops  with  a  better 
balanced  diet.  Other  products  like 
powdered  milk  have  been  around  for  a 
long  time.  As  you  know  the  dehydra- 
tion of  milk  makes  it  possible  to  store 
surplus  milk  In  usable  form  for  future 
use. 

Of  course,  new  techniques  in  the  de- 
hydration process  will  need  to  be  devel- 
oped for  each  country  and  commimity  in 
order  to  best  handle  the  various  types 
and  combinations  of  waste  materials 
available.  We  already  possess  much  of 
the  technical  know-how,  and  technical 


assistance  can  be  made  available  to  help 
develop  both  short  and  long  range  pro- 
grams. Other  considerations  such  as 
labor,  storage,  transportation,  avail- 
ability of  fuel,  distribution  and  market- 
ing of  product  would  also  enter  into  the 
location  of  such  plants. 

Mr.  Stegner  realizes,  of  course,  that 
the  dehydration  of  waste  products  is  not 
the  single,  overall  answer  to  the  growing 
peril  of  world  famine,  but  he  believes  it 
should  be  given  proper  consideration  in 
the  development  of  any  program  to  help 
feed  a  hungry  world.  For  that  reason, 
I  wanted  to  share  with  my  coUetigues  this 
report  on  his  efforts. 
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Planned  Parenthood — World  Population 

National  Conference   on   Family  Plan- 
ning: Par+r.frs  for  Progress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10, 1966 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fiiday, 
May  6,  Secretary  Freeman  addressed  a 
luncheon  of  the  Planned  Parenthood- 
World  Population  National  Conference 
on  Family  Planning :  Partners  for  Prog- 
ress, on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
of  their  50th  anniversary. 

The  Secretary  conveyed  his  message 
In  his  usual  forceful,  forthright,  and 
cogent  tone.  It  dealt  ably  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  delicate  balance  between 
world  population  and  world  food  supply. 
It  described  the  collision  course  on  which 
we  find  ourselves.  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues,  and  have  permission  that  it 
may  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

AODBESS    BY    SECRETART    OF    AGRICULTURE    OB" 

viLLE    L.    Freeman,    Before    the   Planned 

Parenthood      Federation,      Washington, 

D.C..  Mat  6,  1966 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  sure  this  group 
does  not  have  to  be  told  that  the  population 
explosion  may  push  the  world  to  the  prec- 
ipice of  crisis  within  our  time. 

Some  how,  some  way,  mankind  must  find 
the  means  to  keep  food  production  apace 
with  human  reproduction. 

I  am  here  today  to  tell  you  what  I  believe 
must  be  done. 

Our  world  must  prepare  to  feed  a  bllUon 
more  i>eople  who  will  be  added  to  the  popu- 
lation over  the  next  15  years.  Between  now 
and  the  end  of  this  century,  the  number  of 
p>eople  presently  on  earth  wlU  double. 

These  figures  are  awesome.  But  even  more 
awesome  Is  the  fact  that  fully  four-fifths  of 
this  total  wUl  be  added  to  the  developing 
countries  least  able  to  feed  themselves. 

We  are  all  famlUar  with  the  phrase:  "Two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  people  go  to  bed  hungry 
every  night  of  the  year." 

This  is  true.  But  the  full  dimensions  of 
that  truth  are  even  more  distressing. 

There  Is  more  to  hunger  than  an  empty 
stomach.  Nutritional  hunger  can  be  Just  as 
debilitating,  and.  In  time,  just  as  fatal. 

In  the  developing  nations  some  171  mil- 
lion children  under  6  years  of  age,  and 
some  98  million  between  6  and  14.  suffer 
seriously   from   malnutrition. 


Millions  die  becaiise  malnutrition  has 
sapped  their  resistance  to  childhood  diseases. 
Millions  who  survive  are  permanently  handi- 
capped. 

Progress  In  education  and  In  the  national 
economies  are  seriously  retarded  by  the  de- 
gree of  malnutrition  that  prevails  In  so 
many  parts  of  the  world. 

Against  this  dark  background,  mankind 
faces  Its  greatest  challenge. 

Already  the  spectre  of  food  shortttges, 
chronic  hunger,  malnutrition  and  Imminent 
starvation  threaten  the  lives  In  many  In 
South  America,  In  Africa,  and  In  Asia. 

And  this  threat  is  a  threat  to  the  build- 
ing of  free  societies  around  the  world  and, 
ultimately,   to   our   own   national   security. 

What  real  security  could  we  have  In  a 
vorld  gone  mad  with  hunger? 

What  Is  the  answer?  Two  things  must 
be  done. 

The  population  trend  must  be  altered 
downward  and  the  food  production  trend 
must  be  altered  upward. 

An  all-out  simultaneous  effort  must  be 
launched  to  achieve  both  objectives.  It 
cannot  be  done  by  birth  control  alone. 
We  must  pursue  a  combination  of  realistic 
programs  to  brake  the  population  accelera- 
tion and  to  accelerate  food  production.  Hope 
lies  only  in  this  combination  of  efforts. 

As  the  Secretary  of  AgricvUture,  today  I 
would  like  to  concentrate  my  observations 
on  the  food  side  of  the  population-food  coin. 

Long  Ijefore  American  newspapers  and 
magazines  publicized  growing  world  food 
needs  in  black  headlines  with  even  blacker 
forecasts,  your  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  seriously  concerned. 

For  more  than  10  years,  the  Department 
has  been  Involved  In  helping  to  meet  the 
food  needs  of  some  70  countries  under  the 
Pood  for  Peace  program.  The  $15  billion 
we  have  spent  in  providing  food  and  fiber  to 
developing  nations  have  done  more  than 
any  other  program  in  history  to  avert  hun- 
ger, malnutrition,  and  famine. 

Much  of  what  we  have  sent  abroad  has 
been  in  the  form  of  bulk  products,  princi- 
pally food  grains,  but  we  have  not  over- 
looked the  high  protein  foods  so  Important 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  children. 

Under  this  Pood  for  Peace  program,  we 
have  shared  with  the  less  fortunate  some 
truly  staggering  amounts  of  dairy  products: 
6  billion  111  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry 
milk;  290  million  pounds  of  evaporated  and 
condensed  milk;  23  million  poimds  of  dry 
whole  milk;  715  million  pounds  of  cheese; 
and  342  million  pounds  of  butter  oil. 

And  we  expect  to  make  available  this  year 
nearly  half  a  billion  pounds  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  for  overseas  programs. 

These  dairy  products  have  been  used  main- 
ly in  school  lunches  and  child  feeding  pro- 
grams. For  millions  of  children,  they  have 
provided  that  extra  spark  of  nutrition  that 
means  better  bodies,  better  minds,  and  bet- 
ter citizens. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  the  devel- 
oping nations  will  have  a  longtime  need  for 
our  dairy  products,  for  increasing  dairy  pro- 
duction is  a  luxury  those  nations  will  not 
be  able  to  afford  until  their  food  grain  pro- 
duction Increases  and  their  general  econ- 
oniies  are  strengthened.  Most  of  their  re- 
wurces  must  be  Initially  used  to  boost  grain 
ProducUon.  the  diet  base  In  those  nations. 

And  there  are  small,  higher  Income  seg- 
ments In  the  societies  of  most  developing 
nations  which  want  and  can  afford  to  buy 
dairy  products. 

This  means.  In  turn,  that  our  low-cost 
aalry  manufacturing  States,  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, Iowa,  will  have  a  continuing  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  that  demand  for  their  prod- 
ucts. ^ 

A  word  should  be  said.  too.  about  the 
Mchnological  Improvements  being  developed 


for  dairy  product  shipment  and  use  over- 
seas. A  spray  dry  butter  hae  been  developed, 
for  Instance,  and  a  dry  milk  which  can  be 
easily  converted  to  fluid  milk  In  a  can  of 
water  In  some  far-off  Jungle  Is  being  i>er- 
fected. 

An  enriching  process  for  dry  milk  is  meet- 
ing with  much  success,  and  our  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.  In  cooperation  with  U.S. 
commercial  interests,  has  stimulated  sam- 
ple shipments  of  concentrated  whole  mUk 
overseas. 

We  are  also  providing  some  oilseed  meal 
products  on  a  trial  basU  In  a  number  of  for- 
eign countries.  We  are  working  with  private 
Industry  to  advise  and  assist  them  in  devel- 
oping foods  with  high  protein  content  for 
commercial  sale  abroad.  And  we  have  pro- 
posals before  the  Congress  which  will,  if  en- 
acted Into  law,  make  possible  the  use  of  still 
more  high  protein  foods.  Some  very  excit- 
ing things  are  taking  place  In  our  protein 
enrichment  development  program. 

During  my  5  years  as  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, my  major  concern  has  been  to  In- 
sure that  the  unparalleled  productivity  of 
our  American  farms  be  used  not  only  to  "pro- 
vide a  fair  reward  to  the  American  farmer 
and  abundant  supplies  to  the  American  con- 
sumer but  also  to  alleviate  hunger  and  want 
In  the  less  fortunate  countries  of  the  world. 

The  productive  genius  of  the  American 
farmer  has  more  than  met  our  domestic 
needs,  and  for  the  past  decade  or  more  has 
provided  that  critical  balance  In  food  sup- 
plies overseas  which  meant  the  difference 
between  survival  and  death  for  millions  of 
people. 

Our  farmers  have  given  us  a  diet  of  variety, 
abundance,  and  nutrition  unmatched  In  his- 
tory and  at  lower  and  lower  net  costs  to 
us. 

An  hour's  take-home  pay  today  buys  more 
food  than  It  did  6  years  ago  and  double  the 
food  It  bought  30  years  ago. 

Americans  spend  a  smaller  percentage  of 
their  Incomes  for  food  than  any  other  peo- 
ple on  earth. 

Farm  prices  today  are  lower  than  they 
were  In  1952  yet  some  unthinking  people 
blame  the  farmer  for  creating  the  threat  of 
Inflation. 

The  truth  is  that  the  American  farmer 
has  subsidized  the  consumer  for  had  his 
prices  gone  up  In  proportion  to  the  Increase 
In  virtually  all  other  wholesale  prices,  full- 
blown inflation  could  be  upon  us  now. 

But  I  digress.  The  point  at  hand  Is  Amer- 
ican agricultural  production  In  relation  to 
the  threat  of  world  famine. 

The  challenge  to  produce  for  the  hungry 
of  the  world  has  given  American  agriculture 
new  stature,  new  dignity,  new  Importance. 
The  magnificent  response  by  our  farmers  has 
provided  the  United  States  with  an  instru- 
ment for  world  peace  of  enormous  potential, 
yet  once  again,  some  Americans  fall  to  ap- 
preciate It. 

Basking  In  our  abundance,  we  are  inclined 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  millions  of  people 
In  many  other  lands  depend  for  their  very 
existence  on  the  fitful  whims  of  weather 
and    harveet    or    on    American    beneficence. 

The  Ignominious  failure  of  the  Commu- 
nist world  to  feed  Itself  has  not  gone  un- 
noticed by  the  uncommlted  nations  nor  has 
our  abundance  and  our  willingness  to  share 
that  abundance  with  others. 

In  recent  months  we  have  seen  how  one 
poor  crop  year  has  threatened  the  vast  na- 
tion of  India  with  famine,  and  we  have  seen 
how  only  a  massive  food  commitment  by  our 
Nation    has   averted    widespread    tragedy. 

The  food  aid  we  are  giving  India  Is  big. 
very  big  indeed. 

Today  we  are  shipping  aid  wheat  to  India 
at  a  fa«ter  rate  than  we  did  to  all  coun- 
tries during  the  reconstruction  period  after 
World  War  II. 


This  year  we  expect  to  ship  about  300 
nallUon  bushels  of  wheat.  This  la  about 
one  and  a  half  times  the  crop  of  our  big- 
gest wheat  State,  Kansas,  and  If  made  Into 
bread  It  would  make  about  100  loaves  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  In  the  United 
States. 

The  Importance  of  dairy  products  in  the 
aid  to  India  program  was  emphasized  by 
the  President  In  his  aid  message  late  In 
March,  for  he  caUed  for  more  shipments  of 
nonfat  dry  milk  to  that  troubled  nation. 
Under  the  food-for-peace  program,  we  have 
shipped  well  over  100  million  pounds  of 
dairy  products  to  India  In  the  past  decade. 
These  products,  nonfat  dry  milk,  dry  whole 
milk,  evaporated  milk  and  cheese,  have  been 
of  great  nutritional  Importance  to  the  In- 
dians, particularly  to  the  children  in  the 
big  cities  where  poverty  discourages  balanced 
diets  and  malnutrition  is  a  continuing 
threat.  Substantial  additional  shipments 
are  in  prospect  for  this  year. 

The  new  breadbasket  of  the  world  Is 
North  America — the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. This  new  breadbasket  exports  more 
than  60  million  tons  of  grain  a  year,  with 
the  United  States  providing  three-quarters 
of  that  total. 

We  could  Increase  that  volume  to  more 
than  100  million  tons  a  year,  and  the  day 
may  soon  come  when  we  must,  If  the  Imme- 
diate threat  of  global  famine  Is  to  be  met. 

But  direct  food  aid  to  the  less  fortunate 
countries  is  not  nearly  enough.  Even  with 
all-out  production  and  more  massive  food 
donation  programs,  we  can  only  postpone 
world  hunger  for  a  few  years. 

Disaster  can  be  averted  In  only  one  way — 
by  greatly  accelerating  the  expansion  of  food 
production  with  the  hungry  nations  them- 
selves. 

The  hungry  nations  are  faced  with  a  tre- 
mendous task  In  Increasing  their  agricultural 
productivity.  Those  most  densely  populated 
wUl  have  to  do  It  the  hard  way  by  Increasing 
yields  per  acre,  for  they  are  already  cultivat- 
ing most  of  their  available  land. 

SerloxiB  roadblocks  stand  In  the  way  of 
agricultural  progress  In  these  countries. 

Some  lack  sufficient  government  stabUlty 
for  the  establishment  of  effective  policies. 

Most  lack  Incentives  adequate  to  make  it 
worth  the  while  of  the  farmers  to  make  all- 
out  efforts  to  produce  more. 

Low  rates  of  literacy,  lack  of  know-how. 
and  the  absence  of  programs  to  help  farmers 
to  use  new  and  better  farming  methods  are 
serious. 

Essential  production  Inputs  like  fertilizers, 
improved  seeds,  modern  equipment  are  scarce 
and  the  developing  countries  lack  the  foreign 
exchange  to  buy  them. 

All  of  these  handicaps  exist  against  the 
background  of  lack  of  roads,  marketing  fa- 
cilities, farmers'  cooperatives,  and  sources  of 
credit. 

Yet  with  all  these  handicaps,  some  hungry 
nations  are  increasing  their  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity at  a  rate  higher  even  than  that 
ever  achieved  by  the  agriculturally  advanced 
countries  like  the  United  States. 

A  recent  USDA  study  of  the  changes  In 
agriculture  In  26  developing  nations  showed 
that  between  1948  and  1963,  12  of  these  coun- 
tries has  compounded  rates  of  increase  in 
crop  output  of  more  than  4  percent  per  year. 
These  rates  surpassed  those  ever  achieved 
by  the  new  economically  advanced  nations 
during  comparable  periods  of  time.  The  suc- 
cess of  these  12  nations  encourages  con- 
fidence that  underdeveloped  countries  can 
Increare  their  per  capita  production  of  food 
and  fiber. 

I  believe  the  task  of  these  nations  to  ralM 
their  agricultural  productivity  Is  possible. 
Clearly  It  Is  a  task  which  cannot — must  not — 
be  delayed. 
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The  United  States  can  aud  definitely  will 
provide  technical  and  capital  assistance  to 
help  thiise  countries  which  undertake  effec- 
tive programs  to  mcreiise  their  own  ability 
to  provide  food  Jor  iheir  people.  Unlea«  our 
asalatance  to  thena  is  directed  toward  that 
goal,  few  batties  m  the  war  on  hunger  can 
be  won — and  the  war  itself  will  be  lost. 

I  mentioned  before  the  12  countries  which 
eichleved  such  phenomenal  increases  in  agri- 
cultural production  The  12  differ  widely 
In  climate,  literacy  rates,  land  resources. 
culture,  and  governmental  Bystems.  But 
they  had  one  factor  In  common — a  national 
determination  to  carry  out  self-help  policies 
to   improve   their   food   production. 

Self-help  Is  the  key  to  victory  over 
hunger 

llils  concept  is  the  foundation  for  the 
(OOtt  Xor  freedom  prot'ram  currently  before 
'Atti0  tfongress  It  expands  food  shipments 
to  oounla-les  where  food  needs  are  growing 
and  self-help  efforts  :u-e  underway.  It  in- 
creases our  commitment  to  lend  capital  and 
technical  assistance  It  eliminates  the  sur- 
plus concept  in  food  aid  by  encouraging 
domestic  production  of  those  commodities 
which  can  be  used  constructively  In  fighting 
world  hunger 

It  fosters  the  continued  expansion  of 
markets  for  American  agricultural  com- 
modities by  helping  to  Increase  the  purchas- 
ing power  among  the  hundreds  of  million  of 
consumers  In  developing  countries. 

And  It  encourages  private  industry.  In 
coofx-ratlon  with  the  Government,  to  pro- 
duce and  distribute  foods  to  combat  malnu- 
trition 

The  new  food  for  freedom  program  can 
truly  be  an  Instrument  through  which  mil- 
lions of  lives  that  are  now  threatened  by 
famine  under  present  trends  can  be  saved. 
But  this  will  result  only  if  it  proves  effec- 
tive !r>  chaiiging  those  trends  by  stimulating, 
encouraging,  and  -if  nece.ssary— Insisting  on 
effective  .self-help  measures. 

Self-help  is  also  the  key  to  population 
control  The  same  factor  common  to  the 
12  developing  countrie8--that  national  de- 
termination to  carry  out  self-help  agricul- 
tural policies — Is  the  key  to  closing  the  gap 
between  the  urgent  need  for  voluntary  fam- 
ily planning  services  and  the  meager  realities 
of  actual  birth  control  programs  in  develop- 
ing areas  of  the  world 

I  want  to  close  by  sharing  with  you  my 
own  observation  of  the  course  of  this  new 
war  against  hunger — my  own  view  of  the 
potential  outcome  of  the  frightening  race 
between  population  and  food  supply, 

I  make  this  observation  In  the  light  of 
another  explosion  that  has  taken  plsu:e  In 
our  generation — one  that  can  hold  far  greater 
meaning,  and  that  certainly  holds  far  greater 
hope    than    the   population   explosion, 

I  refer  to  the  explosion  of  knowledge  that 
characterizes  our  times 

Science  and  technology  have  progressed  so 
far  that  It  Is  now  theoretically  possible  to 
produce   enough    for   abundance  for  all. 

But  science  and  technology  have  likewise 
pr.jgressed  so  fast  in  the  physical  and  ma- 
teriAi  fields  that,  our  knowledge  about  the 
soclaJ,  economic,  and  political  relaUonahlpe 
necessary  to  realize  that  abundance  has  not 
caught  up. 

The  race  is  not  so  much  one  between  popu- 
lation and  f'xxl  supply,  but  a  race  between 
what  could  be  done  and  what  will  be  done. 

What  could  t>e  done  has  already  been  deter- 
mined by  scientific  and  technological  prog- 
ress not  only  In  food  production  but  in  birth 
control  methods 

I  aafc  you,  and  you  .-an  lery  well  ask  me, 
what  will  be  done? 

Pre«ldent  Johnson  has  already  made  a  firm 
oommltment  of  what  will  be  di;n(= 


He  proposed  this  year  In  bis  International 
education  and  health  nseesage  to  Congress 
that  tbe  United  States  stand  full  square 
behind  methods  to  fit  population  growth  to 
food  supply. 

President  Johnson  prof>06ed  programs 
which  would  "ezfMind  research  In  hiunan 
reproduction  and  population  dynamics;  en- 
large the  training  of  American  and  foreign 
specialists  In  the  population  field:  and  assist 
family  planning  programs  In  nations  which 
request  such  help." 

And.  as  I've  already  outlined  for  you.  the 
President  has  staked  out  a  ccnnparable  field 
of  action  to  assure  that  expanding  food  sup- 
plies In  the  developing  nations  will  accom- 
pany a  downward  adjustment  in  population 
thus  hastening  the  day  when  the  people  of 
those  nations  have  enough  to  feed  them- 
selves and  are  no  longer  dependent  on  us. 

So  we  see  that  the  fight  against  hunger 
win  be  waged  on  two  fronts — that  of  popula- 
tion control  and  Increasing  food  production. 

President  Johnson  in  his  war  against 
hunger  message  to  Congress  summed  up  the 
critical  relationship  between  the  two  fronts 
In  these  words: 

"A  balance  between  agriculttiral  jwo- 
ducUvlty  and  population  Is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  shadow  of  hunger  from  becoming  a 
nightmare  of  famine." 

And  so  It  Is. 


Military  Might  Alone  Cannot  Win  in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CALiroRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  10, 1966 

Mr,  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  the  continued  crisis 
in  Vietnam,  and  because  the  situation  has 
only  worsened  during  the  past  6  months, 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  a  special  report  which  I  sent 
to  the  newspapers  on  December  2,  1965, 
during  the  adjournment  period.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  course  of  events  since  that 
time  only  serve  to  emphasize  the  correct- 
ness of  my  position  at  that  time — which 
has  not  changed. 

The  material  follows: 

Mn-rrAKT  Might  ALom  Cannot  Win  in 

VlKTNAM 

Because  of  the  growing  concern  of  the 
American  people  about  the  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam, I  would  like  to  make  clear  my  own 
position  as  a  citizen,  and  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, on  this  vital  matter. 

First,  let  me  stress  how  Important  this 
problem  is,  A  great  and  growing  nvunber  of 
American  young  men,  your  sons  and  mine, 
are  fighting  and  dying  in  Vietnam.  There 
will  be  close  to  200,000  there  by  January 
1,  1968.  In  another  year  that  number  will 
probably  be  doubled.  If  the  Chinese  enter 
the  fighUng,  as  they  did  In  Korea,  then  600.- 
000  to  a  million  American  soldiers  will  be 
Involved  in  Vietnam.  If  we  carry  on  a  land 
war  against  China  there  Is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  men  we  will  need  to  send. 

There  is  a  chance,  small  now  but  growing 
every  day.  that  this  may  become  a  nuclear 
war  and  that  Rxissla  will  become  Involved. 
If  this  happens,  then  every  citizen  of  this 
country — young     and     old — faces     possible 


death  In  a  nuclear  finale  to  himian  prog- 
ress. 

At  the  present  level  of  the  fighting,  we 
are  spending  close  to  $10  billion  a  year  on 
Vietnam — wiping  out  the  tax  cuts  passed 
by  this  administration  and  making  highly 
Improbable  the  continuation  of  domestic  ef- 
forts  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  the 
citizens  of  this  country.  At  this  spending 
level,  a  year  from  now  we  could  face  major 
tax  Increases,  rationing  of  scarce  commodi- 
ties and  major  Government  controls  on 
production. 

Every  citizen  should  be  deeply  concerned 
about  this.  Every  citizen  should  seek  the 
best  information  available  from  his  Govern- 
ment, and  from  every  other  source,  on  why 
we  are  engaged  In  Vietnam  and  what  our 
goals  are  there.  This  is  your  war — your  Gov- 
ernment has  ordered  yoiu"  sons  to  fight  It, 
You  win  pay  for  It  with  yotir  money  and! 
possibly,  your  life, 

I  have  made  many  speeches  about  Viet- 
nam, My  purpose  has  been  not  to  force  my 
view  on  anyone  but  to  present  the  facts 
as  I  have  observed  them,  to  suggest  courses 
of  action  that  I  think  are  reasonable,  to  en- 
courage every  person  I  can  to  think  the  prob- 
lems through  for  himself  and  then  to  speak 
and  act  on  his  convictions.  As  long  as  this 
country  is  a  democracy,  this  Is  the  proper 
way  for  every  citizen  to  exercise  his  rights. 

Now,  what  are  my  own  views  on  this  prob- 
lem? I  accept  and  support  the  basic  objec- 
tives set  forth  by  the  President — that  we 
intend  to  resist  and  defeat  any  military  solu- 
tion by  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  ( Vletcong) ,  and  that  we  are 
willing  to  unconditionally  negotiate  a  solu- 
tion to  the  conflict  at  the  conference  table. 
I  do  not  advocate  a  unilateral  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  or  a  surrender  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  North  Vietnam  by  negotiation  or  In 
any  other  way. 

I  strongly  support  the  President's  an- 
nounced willingness  to  accept  the  principles 
of  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954  as  a  basis 
for  a  negotiated  settlement.  I  strongly  sup- 
port his  expressed  desire  to  have  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  decide  for  themselves, 
through  free  elections,  the  form  of  govern- 
ment they  wish  and  the  policies  which  that 
government  will  follow  in  Its  relation  with  Its 
neighbors. 

I  believe  that  if  every  American  citizen  un- 
derstood what  the  Geneva  agreements  pro- 
vided, and  why  they  were  not  carried  out, 
and  was  willing  to  support  the  President's 
efforts  to  comply  with  the  spirit  of  these 
agreements,  the  problems  in  Vietnam  could 
be  swiftly  solved. 

As  we  have  become  more  deeply  involved 
militarily  In  Vietnam,  I  have  sought  to  re- 
sist the  emotional  pressures  which  inevitably 
develop — pressures  which  stifle  dissent,  which 
reject  the  facts  that  do  not  conform  to  the 
popular  views,  which  prevent  us  from  seeing 
how  we  got  to  where  we  are,  and  what  we 
need  to  do  to  achieve  our  real  goals,  I  can- 
not act  In  any  other  way.  For  25  years  I  have 
been  deeply  concerned  about  how  to  create 
the  conditions  for  peace  and  freedom  In  the 
world.  The  sacrifice  of  American  lives,  and 
the  even  greater  suffering  and  sacrifice  of  the 
Vietnamese  people,  is  an  ever-present  tragedy 
to  me,  I  must,  therefore,  exert  every  power  I 
have  to  help  prevent  an  unthinking  drift  by 
this  country  into  a  cotirse  which  does  not 
strengthen  America  and  does  not  expand 
freedom,  but  only  threatens,  catastrophe. 
This  has  been  my  fear  about  Vietnam,  and 
this  Is  why  I  have  spoken  out  as  I  have. 

While  I  accept  and  support  the  basic  ob- 
jectives set  forth  by  the  President  for  our 
future  CQurse  In  Vietnam.  I  do  not  completely 
accept  the  official  view  as  to  the  nature  of 
this  war.  Nor  do  I  agree  with  all  of  the 
steps  being  taken  to  achieve  the  basic  objec- 
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tlves.    Let  me  explain  some  of  these  differ- 
ences briefly. 

The  official  view  of  this  war  is  that  It  is 
an  Invasion  from  the  north — that  is,  from 
the  Communist  state  of  North  Vietnam — to 
overthrow  a  democratic  country  (South  Viet- 
nam) friendly  to  the  United  States  and  insti- 
tute a  Communist  rule  from  Hanoi.  This 
view  is  only  partially  correct.  It  neglects  the 
fact  that  most  Vietnamese,  north  and  south, 
see  themselves  as  one  people  temporarily 
divided  against  their  will.  It  neglects  the  fact 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  Government  has 
been  an  extremely  oppressive,  totalitarian 
dictatorship  throughout  its  existence  and  has 
never  been  freely  elected  or  enjoyed  wide 
popular  support. 

The  official  view  also  neglects  the  fact  that 
the  \'ast  majority  of  the  enemy  we  are  fight- 
ing (probably  80  percent)  are  native  South 
Vietnamese  whose  motive,  as  they  under- 
stand It,  Is  not  to  expand  communism  but 
to  secure  freedom  for  South  Vietnam.  These 
Vietnamese  see  the  United  States  as  a  for- 
eign aggressor  ( as  they  did  the  French  before 
US),  and  the  Saigon  government  as  merely  a 
creature  of  the  United  States — completely 
financed  by  the  United  States  and  unable  to 
stand  alone. 

Another  official  view  of  this  war  is  that  It 
Is  really  aimed  at  stopping  Chinese  commu- 
nism from  further  expansion.  This  again  is 
only  partially  true.  North  Vietnamese  com- 
munism is  strongly  nationalistic  and  only 
partly  under  Chinese  influence.  It  is  also 
under  Russian  Influence,  and  it  seeks  to 
maintain  a  role  independent  of  both  where 
possible,  as  well  as  balancing  between  them 
when  necessary.  Vietnamese  for  2.000  years 
have  fought  the  Chinese,  and  It  is  doubtful 
If  any  conceivable  pressure  could  make  them 
willingly  accept  Chinese  domination.  In 
South  Vietnam,  the  National  Liberation 
Front  not  only  would  resist  Chinese  Commu- 
nist control,  but  does  not  wish  control  by 
North  Vietnam  or  immediate  reunification 
of  the  two  parts  of  Vietnam.  It  seeks.  In- 
stead, a  cooperative  relationship  and  possi- 
ble reunification  after  10  or  15  years. 

A  frequently  voiced  official  view  of  our 
role  In  Vietnam  Is  that  we  are  there  to  assist 
and  advise  the  South  Vietnam  Government — 
first,  in  defending  Itself  against  aggression 
and  subversion,  and,  then,  to  institute  demo- 
cratic reforms,  and  win  the  support  of  the 
peasants  who  comprise  the  vast  majority  of 
the  population.  I  have  pointed  out  that  we 
have  been  working  at  this  for  the  past  12 
years— even  since  we  helped  establish  the 
Government  in  1954 — and  in  this  effort  we 
have  failed  dismally.  The  Government  has 
accepted  our  money — in  fact,  could  not  exist 
for  1  day  without  It — but  has  not  accepted 
our  suggestions  for  reforms  and  has  never 
been  able  to  Inspire  any  substantial  support 
for  Itself, 

As  a  consequence,  we  now  have  been  forced 
to  forget  what  we  said  so  emphatically  only  a 
year  or  so  ago — that  this  is  a  Vietnamese 
war.  and  one  which  must  be  fought  and  won 
by  the  Vietnamese,  Today,  It  is  basically  an 
American  war  against  one  part  of  the  Viet- 
namese people,  with  another  part — the  Sai- 
gon government — playing  an  unconvincing 
role  as  our  supporter  and  sponsor. 

It  Is  because  of  the  weakness  of  the  Saigon 
government— its  lack  of  popular  support 
among  the  peasants — that  I  have  voiced  the 
opinion  that  all  of  our  sacrifices  In  Vietnam 
may  have  been  In  vain.  The  only  way  that 
our  country  can  lose  thU  war— or  any  war- 
Is  to  end  up  supporting  a  government  the 
people  do  not  want  and  will  not  accept.  To 
sacrifice  our  soldiers  and  the  Vietnamese 
people— and  to  bring  the  wcwld  to  the  brink 
of  thermonuclear  war — only  to  end  up  wjtli 
tWs  sad  situation  Is.  Indeed,  the  height  of 
tragedy. 

Because  of  my  reservations  as  to  the  com- 
plete accuracy  of  the  official  views  of  the  w«x, 


I  differ  with  the  military  recommendations 
on  how  to  achieve  our  goals,  I  place  far 
greater  emphasis  on  the  recommendations 
for  strengthening  the  structure  of  democ- 
racy in  Vietnam,  I  would  allow,  not  forbid, 
the  expression  of  political  views  and  the 
development  of  political  parties  in  Vietnam, 
I  would  do  far  more  than  has  been  done 
in  helping  the  pecksants  Improve  their  eco- 
nomic level.  I  would  use  the  minimimi 
amount  of  military  force  In  Vietnam  con- 
sistent with  maintaining  our  forces  there 
and  resisting  the  takeover  by  the  Vletcong. 
I  would  favor  reducing  or  stopping  the  heavy 
bombing,  rather  than  extending  it.  In  addi- 
tion, I  would  make  far  greater  efforts  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  fighting,  through  a  negotiated 
peace,  in  accordance  with  terms  that  would 
gruarantee  South  Vietnam  what  It  has  never 
had — a  government  elected  by  and  responsi- 
ble to  its  own  citizens.  Once  that  has  been 
achieved,  I  would  leave  Vietnam  to  determine 
its  own  future,  with  whatever  economic  and 
technical  assistance  we  see  fit  to  give. 

This  Is  a  very  brief  summary  of  my  views 
and  of  some  of  the  points  I  have  made  In 
dozens  of  speeches.  I  have  expressed  these 
views  because  I  have  a  deep  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  oiu-  country  and  for  the  peace 
of  the  world.  If  my  own  political  life  must 
be  Jeopardized,  so  be  it. 


Fine  Introdncet  Railroad  Tax  Break 
Le^slation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NIW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10, 1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  designed  to  indi- 
rectly subsidize  American  railroads  to 
enable  them  to  furnish  better  passenger 
service  Etnd  to  compete  against  federally 
subsidized  trucks,  buses,  and  airplanes. 
My  bill  would  do  this  by  allowing  rail- 
roads a  tax  credit  instead  of  a  deduction 
from  income  only  for  local  real  property 
taxes  paid  on  rights-of-way  owned  and 
maintained  by  the  railroads. 

The  Indirect  subsidy  to  the  railroads 
under  my  bill  would  be  significant  as  one- 
fifth  of  the  railroad  revenue  dollar  is 
spent  on  rights-of-way.  Much  of  ttils  is 
spent  paying  local  taxes.  Under  my  bill, 
the  entire  local  real  property  tax  bill  of  a 
railroad  which  represents  tax  on  rights- 
of-way  could  be  subtracted  from  the  ac- 
tual tax  bill  the  railroad  owed  the  Federal 
Government.  Presently,  the  local  taxes 
are  just  deductions,  which — at  present 
corporate  tax  rates — result  in  only  half 
the  tax  writeoff  the  proposed  credit  would 
give. 

In  1966,  the  Federal  Government  will 
spend  $5,8  billion  for  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  highway, 
waterway,  and  air  transport  facilities. 
State  and  local  governments  will  provide 
another  $11.2  billion. 

Compared  with  these  sums,  two  modes 
of  transportation  are  collecting  pea- 
nuts— the  railroads  and  the  mass  transit 
CMnpanles  and  agencies.  I  want  to  see 
things  equalized  as  much  as  possible. 


The  big  burden  the  railnmds  carry  is  a 
lack  of  Federal  subsidy  while  their  com- 
i:>etitors  receive  heavy  Federal  subsidies. 
The  biggest  subsidy  going  to  competitors 
of  the  railroads  is  the  indirect  subsidy 
involved  in  Federsd  construction  of 
rights-of-way.  Buses,  trucks,  and  air- 
planes use  subsidized  and  socialized 
rights-of-way.  They  have  no  upkeep 
and  local  property  tax  expenses.  Rail- 
roads do.  One-fifth  of  a  typical  railroad 
revenue  dollar  is  eaten  up  by  rights-of- 
way  expenses.  My  bill,  in  effect,  would 
provide  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  subsidize  railroad  rights-of-way 
just  as  it  does  the  rights-of-way  of  buses, 
trucks,  and  airplanes. 

I  think  my  bill  embodies  a  simple  yet 
straightforward  means  of  subsidizing 
railroad  rights-of-way.  My  bill  would 
give  railroads  a  big  tax  break  for  part  of 
their  rights-of-way  expenses — that  part 
represented  by  local  real  property  tax 
costs, 

I  think  this  measure  I  am  proposing 
represents  nothing  more  than  a  fair 
shake  for  the  rallroeuls.  To  me,  this  tax 
break  concept  is  the  answer  to  the  search 
for  a  sensible  means  of  indirectly  sub- 
sidizing our  Nation's  vital  but  hard- 
pressed  railroads. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the 
railroads  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Na- 
tion because  they  are  in  the  most  finan- 
cial difficulty.  As  these  railroads  pay  a 
particularly  high  ratio  of  tax  dollars  per 
mile  of  right-of-way,  they  should  bene- 
fit the  mo£t. 


Tribute  to  Joieph  E.  Talbot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSK! 

OF  CONNBCnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  10, 1966 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  express  its  deepest 
sympathy  to  the  family  of  Joseph  Edward 
Talbot  who  died  of  cancer  on  Saturday. 

Many  of  you  will  remember  Mr.  Talbot 
as  a  dedicated  and  highly  effective  col- 
league who  served  as  a  U.S.  Representa- 
tive from  Connecticut  during  the  77th, 
78th,  and  79th  Congresses.  More  re- 
cently, Mr.  Talbot  was  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  where  his 
knowledge  of  law  and  talent  for  leader- 
ship made  their  mark  during  the  past  13 
years. 

Mr.  Talbot  embarked  on  his  long  and 
remarkable  career  in  public  service  fol- 
lowing graduation  from  Yale  Law  School 
in  1925.  A  Republican,  he  was  a  judge 
of  the  Borough  Court  of  Naugatuck, 
Conn.;  State  representative  from  Nauga- 
tuck; State  treasurer;  and  workmen's 
compensation  commissioner  in  the  Fifth 
District  of  Connecticut. 

It  is  indeed  with  great  sadness  that 
we  confront  the  loss  of  an  old  friend  and 
dedicated  American. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WEnsESDAV,  May  11,  i960 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Dr.  Edward  Q.  Latch, 
DD..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

/  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches. 
He  that  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the 
sa"i?  bringeth  forth  much  fruit. — John 
15.  5. 

We  thank  Thee,  our  Father,  for  Thy 
spirit  which  follows  us  all  our  days,  for 
Thy  love  which  will  not  let  us  go,  and 
for  the  strength  of  Tliy  presence  which 
never  lets  us  down.  Help  us  to  open  wide 
the  door  of  our  hearts  that  we  may  re- 
ceive Thy  spirit,  welcome  Thy  love, 
claim  the  strength  of  Thy  presence  and 
thus  be  made  ready  for  the  experiences 
and  respor.5ibi!ities  of  this  day. 

By  Thy  a  race  may  we  put  goodness 
before  evil,  truth  before  falsehood,  high 
principle  before  low  prejudice,  the  rights 
(■.f  the  weak  before  the  wrongs  of  the 
strong,  and  may  we  put  Thee  above  all 
else,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord  we  pray      Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The    Journal    of    the    proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


.MEIS.^AGE    FROM    THE   SENATE 

A  mo.ssaj;e  •'roni  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
.ArriMrfton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
tr.a*  tr.e  Senate  had  pas.sed.  without 
amendment,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R  14732.  An  act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
lu  accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes 

The  mess;\ge  also  announced  that  the 
Senat«  had  passed,  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title ; 

H  R  11439  An  act  to  provide  for  an  In- 
■reiise  in  the  annuities  payable  from  the 
D'sir.c"  ijf  Columbia  teachers'  retirement 
,-i!id  Annintv  fund,  to  revise  the  method  of 
t.eterminiiig  the  cost-of-Uvlng  increases  In 
sui;  annuities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  ai-'rees  to  the  reporc  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  H.R. 
14012'  entitled  "An  act  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
I.K).ses  " 


BELLS  OF  AMERICA  RINGING  FOR 
FREEDOM 

Mr  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee  Mr 
Sp:>eaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recorp 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  on  Its  program  "Bells  of 
America  Ringing  for  Freedom"  which  is 
conducted  in  each  department  to  cele- 
brate the  date  this  coimtry  became  an 
independent  nation. 

At  2  p.m.,  eastern  daylight  time,  on 
July  4. 1966.  the  Liberty  BeU  wiU  lead  the 
ringing  of  bells  throughout  this  land  to 
remind  America  of  its  freedom  and  lib- 
erty. We  will  celebrate  the  190th  birth- 
day of  the  United  States  this  July. 

I  would  like  to  encourage  all  Ameri- 
cans to  participate  in  this  patriotic 
event. 

COMMITTEE  ON   INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  93) 

Abernathy  Pogarty  Morse 

Adatr  Praser  Morton 

Ashley  Frellnghuysen  Moss 

Baring  Grlffln  Murray 

Blatnlfc  Hagan,  Oa.  Nix 

Bolton  Helstoekl  PlcUe 

Brademas  Henderson  Pool 

Brock  Hull  Powell 

Burieson  Hutchinson  Rivers.  S.C. 

Callaway  Johnson,  Pa.  Rodlno 

Catrter  Kee  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Casey  Kelly  Rosenthal 

Cederberg  King,  Utah  Rumsfeld 

Cheif  Kupferman  8h  river 

Conyers  McEwen  SuUlvan 

Corman  McMillan  Sweeney 

Dadd&rlo  Madden  Toll 

Dlggs  MallUard  Tupper 

Dom  Martin,  Ala.  Utt 

Dowdy  Mathlas  White,  Idaho 

Duncan,  Oreg.    Michel  Whltten 

Ellsworth  Monagan  Williams 

Plndley  Moorhead  WUlJs 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  362 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quonmi. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dl^iensed 
with. 


RUMANIA  AGAIN  WILL  BE  FREE 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  beloved  country  has  been  enriched  by 


the  presence  among  us  of  many  men  and 
women  who  came  from  the  proud  land  of 
Rumsinia  and  their  children  and  their 
children's  children  in  whose  veins  courses 
Rumanian  blood.  All  Americans  join 
with  them  in  celebration  of  the  national 
holiday  of  Rumania  and  in  the  prayers 
that  soon  Rumania  will  reign  again  as  a 
free  and  sovereign  nation. 

It  was  a  himdred  years  yesterday  that 
Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzollem-SIgmar- 
ingen  was  proclaimed  Prince  of  Rumania. 
This  marked  the  founding  of  the  Ru- 
manian dynasty.  In  1877  the  prind- 
paUty  severed  her  links  with  the  Otto- 
man Empire  and  on  May  10,  just  15 
years  after  the  founding  of  the  dynasty. 
Charles  I  was  crowned  Bling  of  Rumania. 

For  21  years  now  Rumania  has  lived 
unhappily  in  the  midnight  darkness  of 
Soviet  captivity.  On  this  anniversary  we 
renew  our  pledge  of  eternal  friendship. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  stand  by  imtil  the 
light  of  day  has  returned  and  once  again 
freedom  rings  in  the  proud  land  of 
Rumania. 


PARTICIPATION  SALES  ACT  MAY 
ELIMINATE  TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS 
OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  AND 
COLLEGE    FACILITY    SECURITIES 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion,  the  proposed  Participation  Sales 
Act  of  1966,  HR.  14544,  is  being  rushed 
and  railroaded  through  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  Rules  Committee, 
and  the  Congress  because  it  is  a  bad  bill 
and  cannot  withstand  deliberation,  de- 
bate, or  exposure. 

The  bill  was  hastily  concocted  to  hide 
the  growing  Federal  deficit,  the  increas- 
ing national  debt,  and  the  accelerating 
administration  expenditures. 

Not  only  will  the  taxpayer  pay  dearly 
to  permit  the  administration  to  conceal 
growing  deficits,  debts  and  spending,  but 
other  important  consequences  are  likely 
to  follow. 

Today,  certain  securities  held  by  the 
Community  Facilities  Administration, 
and  other  Federal  agencies  which  lend 
to  local  governments  and  colleges,  are 
tax  exempt.  This  tax-exempt  policy 
was  designed  to  encourage  this  very  nec- 
essary investment  in  local  government 
and  education. 

The  proposed  FNMA  participation 
sales  would  permit  the  pooling  of  tax- 
exempt  securities  with  taxable  securi- 
ties. 

The  FNMA  participation  certificate 
would  bear  taxable  interest  even  though 
some  of  the  imderlying  pooled  securi- 
ties are  tax  exempt. 

This  may  be  unconstitutional.  This 
may  be  the  first  step  on  the  part  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  administration  to  eliminate 
tax  exemption  on  certain  local  and  edu- 
cational Investments. 
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The  proposal  to  substitute  a  Federal 
guarantee  for  the  tax-exempt  status  ol 
State  and  local  government  bonds  may 
be  another  threat  to  tax  Immunity.  The 
Increased  costs  Inherent  in  this  proposal 
may  seriously  hamper  the  ability  of  local 
governments  and  colleges  to  meet  the 
Increasing  demands  placed  upon  them 
to  provide  public  facilities. 

If  your  communities  or  colleges  have 
borrowed  from  the  Community  Facili- 
ties Administration,  I  suggest  you  obtain 
better  answers  than  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  about  this  participation  sales  pro- 
posal or  it  might  come  back  to  haunt 
you. 

This  is  onJy  one  of  dozens  of  unan- 
swered questions  about  H.R.  14544. 


BANKRUPTCY  THREATENS  INDE- 
PENDENT TRAVEL  AGENTS — UN- 
PAIR  COMPETITION  FROM  BANKS 
THE  CAUSE,  CHARGES  TRAVEL 
ASSOCIATION  OFFICIAL 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tinanlraous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ever-accelerating  trend  of  large  com- 
mercial banks  elbowing  their  way  into 
many  nonbanklng  business  activities 
continues. 

Not  only  is  it  against  the  law,  both 
State  and  Federal,  for  banks  to  engage 
in  nonbanklng  activities,  but  this  unfair 
competition  threatens  the  very  existence 
of  many  small.  Independent  business- 
men. Our  commercial  banks  have  much 
captive  business — everyone  must  come  to 
them  because  of  their  monopoly  on 
checking  accounts.  Furthermore,  the 
vast  financial  resources  of  these  banks 
means  that  money  is  no  problem  in 
barging  into  new  fields. 

At  the  present  time,  one  does  not  have 
to  look  hard  or  long  to  see  banks  en- 
gaging in  Insurance,  personal  property 
leasing,  securities,  accoimtancy,  elec- 
tronic data  processing,  mortgage  serv- 
icing, travel  services,  tax  services,  credit 
cards,  and  so  on.  In  several  instances 
of  these  nonbanklng  activities,  lawsuits 
have  been  fi^ed.  and  rightly  so.  to  pre- 
vent unfair  and  Illegal  bank  competition, 
but  just  because  an  inj tired  person  has  a 
legal  remedy  does  not  excuse  a  bank  or 
bank  supervisor  for  their  actions. 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  will  Insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  recent  let- 
ter I  received  from  the  President  of  the 
Association  of  Travel  Agents,  Mr.  Oth- 
mar  G.  Grueninger,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
as  we)]  as  my  reply  to  him: 
AasocuTioN  OF  Retail  Travel  Agents, 

Indianapolia.  Ind.,  April  27,  1966. 
Mr.  Wright  Patman, 

Chairman,  House  of  Representatives,  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dbah  Mr.  Patman:  For  your  Information 
"e  are  enclosing  two  sample  tour  brochures. 
»  joined  effort  of  four  of  the  local  national 
banks  which  are  merchandised  not  only 
through  the  travel  department  of  each  bank 
Out  are  also  displayed  in  their  lobbies  and 


In  tboee  of  the  multiide  corresponding  State 
banlts. 

The  buying  power  of  four  national  banks 
are  becoming  too  much  competition  for  the 
little  agents  as  an  example  shown  here  in  In- 
dlana|K>lls  alone.  On  account  of  the  over- 
whelming concentration  of  position  In  the 
travel  field,  that  is  to  say,  direct  mailing  lists, 
service  of  their  research  departments,  in- 
fluence of  their  loan  departments,  which 
theoretically  enables  them  to  loans  subject 
to  doing  business  with  the  banks  travel  de- 
partment. 

ARTA  feels  that  the  time  has  come  that 
steps  be  taken  to  restrict  banks  from  driving 
all  travel  agents  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 

We'd  appreciate  if  you  can  give  this  mat- 
ter  your   close   attention.      Hoping   to   hear 
from  you  soon. 
Sincerely, 

Othmae  O.  Orttenincer, 

President,  ARTA. 

HotJSE  OF  Representatives, 

COMMITTXE  ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCT, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  3,  1966. 

Mr.  OTHUAR  G.  GRtTENINGER, 

President,  Association  of  Retail  Travel  Agents, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dear  Mr.  GRtJENiNCER:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  April  27. 

For  some  time  now  I  have  been  very  much 
concerned  over  the  unfair  competition  by  na- 
tional banks  in  the  travel  business.  I  am 
convinced  that  not  only  Is  this  development 
harmful  both  for  the  Independent  travel  In- 
dustry and  the  general  public,  but  it  Is  also 
Illegal  under  the  national  banking  laws.  Our 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  publicised 
this  very  question  last  spring. 

I  am  very  much  disturbed  about  your  ccwn- 
ment  that  many  independent  travel  agencies 
are  going  out  of  business  because  of  the  ag- 
gressive and  unfair  competition  by  banks.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  committee  will  be  able 
to  schedule  hearings  on  this  problem  before 
the  expiration  of  the  present  session  of 
Congress. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes, 
Sincerely. 

Wright  Patman,  Chairman. 


MILITARY  MEDICAL  BENEFITS  ACT 
OF  1966 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  822  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  822 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
rerolutlon  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stnte  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R 
14088)  to  amend  chapter  55  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  an  Improved  health 
benefits  program  for  retired  members  and 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  and  their 
deptendents,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rUe 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 


Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  Smith]  and,  pending  that, 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  listened  to  the 
reading  of  the  resolution  know  that  this 
is  a  1-hour  open  rule  dealing  with  im- 
proved health  benefits  for  retired  mem- 
bers and  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices and  their  dependents.  Frankly,  I 
know  of  no  controversy  on  the  rule  nor 
on  the  bill.  Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  sueh  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri.  House 
Resolution  822  will  provide  a  1-hour  open 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  14088, 
to  amend  chapter  55  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  an  improved 
health  benefits  program  for  retired  mem- 
bers and  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices and  their  dependents,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  purposes  of  the  bill  are  to  improve 
hospital  care  at  military  facilities  for 
uniformed  personnel;  initiate  a  program 
of  outpatient  care  from  civilian  sources 
for  dependents  of  active  duty  memlaers 
of  the  uniformed  services;  to  provide  a 
program  of  care  in  civilian  facilities  for 
retired  members  of  the  vuiiformed  serv- 
ices and  their  dependents ;  and  to  provide 
a  program  of  care  for  mentally  retarded 
and  physically  handicapped  children  of 
active  duty  members  of  the  uniformed 
services. 

The  ntunlDcr  of  retired  military  person- 
nel and  their  dependents  has  increased 
rapidly  in  recent  years  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  no  longer  feasible  to  provide  all  the 
care  they  are  entitled  to  in  military  fa- 
cilities. As  in  the  case  of  dependents 
of  military  personnel  on  active  duty,  it 
is  no  longer  fair  to  provide  free  treat- 
ment only  at  mlUtary  medical  facilities. 
This  requirement  puts  a  premium  on  a 
person's  geographical  location.  All  who 
are  qualified  should  be  able  to  receive 
treatment  in  the  opinion  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  bUl  will  improve  and  expand  the 
medical  benefits  available  to  military 
personnel  and  their  dependents  by  elim- 
inating specific  categories  of  treatments 
provided  and  substituting  authority  to 
provide  benefits  up  to  the  highest  option 
of  the  Government -wide  plan  covering 
civilian  employees  under  the  Health 
Benefits  Act. 

Outpatient  care  will  be  made  avail- 
able from  civilian  sources  with  the  de- 
pendent paying  20  percent  of  the  charges. 
Levels  of  benefits  available  are  the  same 
as  the  highest  option  of  civilian  em- 
ployees. It  is  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 1.65  million  dependents  will  be 
covered  by  the  provision. 

Handicapped  children  will  be  provided 
care  and  treatment  In  State  or  private, 
nonprofit  institutions,  or  as  outpa- 
tients. The  Department  of  Defense  will 
consult  with  the  States  to  arrange  for 
relaxation  of  State  requirements  for  ad- 
mittance of  such  military  children.  Mili- 
tary personnel  would  waive  their  tax  im- 
munity, and  in  effect,  be  treated  as  citi- 
zens of  the  State.  Military  personnel 
would  be  required  to  share  In  the  cost 
of  treatment,  ranging  from  )25  to  $250 
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per  month  depending  on  their  grade,  in 
no  event  to  exceed  25  percent  >f  the 
monthly  costs. 

The  estimated  costs  nf  the  bill  are:  for 
nscal  1968.  $216  2  million:  196y,  $235.4 
million:  1970,  $259  4  million.  1971,  $281.6 
million:  and  1972,  $307  9  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  E>epartment  of  De- 
fense supports  the  bill,  as  does  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  no  minority  re- 
port. I  know  of  no  objection  to  the 
rule,  and  I  know  of  no  objection  to  the 
bill, 

Mr.  Sp)eaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time.  However,  I  do  not  have  any 
requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The   previous   question   was   ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution 

The  resolution  wa,?  acrecd  to 

A  motion  to  recoiislder  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  HEBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'HR.  14088 1  to  amend  chap- 
ter 55  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  an  Improved  health  benefits 
program  for  retired  members  and  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  and  their 
dependents,   and   for   other   purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ijoulslana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrTEE  Or  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  It- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  HR  14088. 
with  Mr    MtTLTiR  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  iMr  Hebert] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  fMr.  Bray] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana   iMr    Hebert' 

Mr.  HUBERT  Mr  Chairman  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Senices  has  unanimously  re- 
ported HR.  14088,  a  bill  which  will,  if 
enacted  into  law.  provide  vitally  needed 
improvements  in  the  health  beneflus  pro- 
gram available  to  the  families  of  our 
uniformed  personnel. 

Its  enactment  will,  among  other  things, 
provide  a  tremendous  contribution  to  the 
enhancement  of  the  morale  of  our  mili- 
tary- families  at  a  time  when  tlieir  men 
are  serving  in  mortal  combat  in  Vietnam. 

We  can  do  no  less  than  assure  these 
men  tiiat  their  fsimliles  back  home  will 
have  guaranteed  to  them  first-class 
medical  care  at  a  very  minimum  of  cost. 

This  bill  has  received  tremendous  sup- 
port not  only  from  the  members  of  mili- 
tary families  but  also  from,  other  sectors 
of  our  com.raunlty.  The  objective.^  of  the 
bill  have  been  endorsed  by  the  nu'dlcal 
and  hospital  communities  as  well  as  the 


Department  of  Etefense  and  the  Bureau 

of  the  Budget. 

I  feel  certain  that  with  this  general 
agreement  on  the  necessity  for  an  im- 
proved health  benefits  progrsun  for  our 
uniformed  services  perKmnel  that  the 
House  will  give  this  measure  Its  whole- 
hearted and  unanimous  approval. 

Rather  than  go  into  lengthy  detail  on 
the  bill,  the  need  for  which  is  explained 
in  the  committee's  report,  I  would  like  to 
briefly  summarize  its  major  provisions 
and  then  answer  any  questions  you  may 
have. 

Acnvx    DUTT    DKFEICDEMTS 

For  dependents  of  active  duty  men  the 
bill  provides  an  Improved  level  of  in- 
hospital  care  and  for  the  first  time  pro- 
vides outpatient  care  from  civilian 
sources.  The  Dependents  Medical  Care 
Act  of  1956  provided  an  outstanding  pro- 
gram of  care  In  civilian  hospitals  for 
military  dependents  but  the  level  of  care 
has  been  frozen  at  the  1956  level  while 
programs  elsewhere  in  our  society  have 
made  great  advances.  The  bill  would 
give  the  Department  of  Defense  authority 
to  increase  the  level  of  care  for  military 
dependents  up  to  the  level  of  the  high- 
est option  of  the  Government-wide  plan 
covering  the  larger  niunber  of  civilian 
employees  under  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act.  The  bill  provides 
that  in  no  case  shall  the  level  of  benefits 
be  less  than  that  provided  civilian  em- 
ployees as  of  July  1,  1966. 

Outpatient  care  Is  often  the  primary 
medical  service  required  by  military  fam- 
ilies. This  is  most  frequently  the  case 
with  men  ordered  to  Vietnam  when  wives 
and  children  go  home  to  live  with  the 
folks  In  locations  not  near  military  facil- 
ities. The  bill  would  allow  outpatient 
care  from  civilian  sources  with  depend- 
ents paying  20  percent  of  the  charges  of 
such  care.  Including  cost  of  supplies  and 
services  in  connection  therewith. 

HANDICAPPXD    CHrLDSKN 

The  bill  would  authorize  Government 
financial  support  for  the  care  of  men- 
tally retarded  and  physically  handi- 
capped children  of  military  personnel. 
There  are  approximately  100,000  such 
children.  Parents  of  these  children  at 
present  have  enormous  dlfQculty  in  ob- 
taining adequate  care  because  of  State 
residency  requirements  and  because  of 
high  costs.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
charge  to  the  individual  serviceman  for 
care  of  a  handicapped  child  shall  not 
exceed  25  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  care.  The  bill  also  provides 
the  serviceman  could  be  charged 
from  $25  for  the  lowest  rank  up  to 
$250  a  month  for  the  top  comimls- 
sloned  officers,  but  in  no  case  shall  the 
charge  to  the  individual  serviceman  for 
care  of  his  chUd  In  a  public  institution 
be  more  than  he  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  pay  if  he  were  not  a  member 
of  the  uniformed  services. 

The  DeE>artment  of  Defense  had  rec- 
ommended that  States  be  forced  to  waive 
their  residency  requirements  under  the 
threat  of  losing  Federal  grants.  The 
committee  felt  that  holding  such  a  club 
over  the  States  was  neither  desirable  nor 
necessary.  The  committee  contemplates 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  can 
consult  with  appropriate  r^resentatlves 


of  the  several  States  and  arrange  for  the 
States  to  admit  the  children  of  service 
personnel  concurrently  with  the  service 
personnel  waiving  their  State  tax  im- 
munity under  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
Civil  Relief  Act. 

RrnSKO   PERSONNEL 

Hearings  in  1964  by  a  subcommittee 
under  our  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
L.  Mendel  Rivers],  established  beyond 
peradventure  of  doubt  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  a  moral  obligation  to  provide 
medical  care  to  retired  military  person- 
nel and  their  dependents.  This  Is  some- 
thing that  has  been  promised  to  military 
men  repeatedly  in  recruitment  and  re- 
tention literature  and  that  has  been  tra- 
ditionally granted.  It  was  determined 
that  this  care  could  no  longer  be  pro- 
vided in  mllitai-y  hospitals  because  of  the 
growth  of  the  retired  population  and  be- 
cause it  would  be  tmf  air  to  deny  care  to 
those  who  did  not  live  close  to  military 
facilities.  The  bill  would  expand  the 
Dependents  Medical  Care  Act  to  cover 
these  retired  persormel  and  their  de- 
pendents, providing  in-hospital  and 
outpatient  care  from  civilian  sources  at 
the  same  cost  as  Is  charged  dependents 
of  active  duty  personnel.  The  In-hos- 
pltal  charge  Is  $25  or  $1.75  a  day  which- 
ever Is  greater.  The  outpatient  charge 
Is  20  percent  of  the  cost.  At  age  65 
these  retirees  and  their  dependents 
would  be  transferred  from  the  Depend- 
ents Medical  Care  Act  to  the  social  se- 
curity medical  care  for  the  aged 
program.  It  should  be  noted  that  they 
would  be  eligible  for  the  social  securi^ 
program  in  any  case  since  military  per- 
sormel have  been  imder  social  security 
smcfr  1957.  These  retirees  and  their  de- 
pendents would  continue  to  be  eligible 
for  care  in  military  facilities  through- 
out the  period  of  retirement. 

The  bill  provides  for  programing  of 
beds  for  retirees  in  military  facilities 
with  a  minimum  of  5  percent  of  retiree 
beds  programed  in  all  new  hospitals  and 
a  maximum  of  20  percent.  It  is  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  committee  that  the 
number  of  beds  would  approach  20  per- 
cent when  it  Is  considered  desirable  in 
teaching  hospitals. 

The  bill  provides  that  care  under  the 
program  would  be  provided  for  so-caUed 
title  3  retirees — that  Is,  reservists  who 
have  20  years,  satisfactory  Federal  years, 
and  start  drawing  Reserve  retired  pay  at 
age  60.  At  present  such  retirees  are 
allowed  care  In  military  facilities  only  If 
they  have  8  years  of  active  duty.  The 
committee  could  find  no  rationale  for  the 
8-year  limitation  and  thus  extended 
coverage  under  the  new  program  to  all 
Reserve  retirees. 

COSTS 

The  cost  of  the  bill  for  its  first  year, 
would  be  $216  million.  This  will  rise  to 
$307  miUion  a  year  by  1971.  Changes 
made  by  the  committee  will  Increase  the 
cost  of  the  bill  by  approximately  $21 
million  In  Its  first  year  of  operation,  over 
the  cost  of  the  proposals  reconunended 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  These 
changes  are  the  uniform  charge  for  all 
retirees,  dependents  of  retirees,  and 
active  duty  dependents  for  care  from 
civilian    sources.    The    Department   of 
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Defense  had  recommended  a  charge  of 
25  percent  for  both  in-hospital  and  out- 
patient care  for  retirees  and  their  de- 
pendents. The  committee  changed  this 
to  a  uniform  rate  because  it  did  not  feel 
that  the  percentage  charge  would  meet 
the  Government's  obligation  to  retirees 
and  their  dependents.  This  change 
adds  $19.8  million  to  the  cost  of  the  bill 
in  its  first  year  of  operation; 

The  inclusion  of  title  3  retirees  under 
the  bill  win  add  $1.1  million  to  the  cost 
of  the  bill  in  Its  first  year  of  operation. 

These  cost  figures  which  are  found  on 
page  26  of  the  committee's  repwrt  do  not 
reflect  the  savings  that  will  accrue  as  a 
result  of  the  committee's  changes  re- 
quiring the  programing  of  beds  for  re- 
tirees in  military  hospitals.  The  best 
estimates  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
available  to  the  committee  Indicated 
the  savings  by  programing  of  retiree 
beds  will  amount  to  $7.6  million  by  fiscal 
year  1972.  These  savings  come  about 
because  care  In  military  hospitals  Is 
markedly  less  costly  than  care  in  civilian 
facilities. 

The  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  unanimously  and  enthusi- 
astically endorse  the  Military  Medical 
Benefits  Act.  We  feel  that  it  Is  an  out- 
standing program  of  deserved  care  for 
our  military  families  that  will  bring  them 
up  to  the  level  of  care  provided  other 
citizens  In  our  society  and  that  as  such 
It  will  make  a  substantial  contribution 
toward  improving  the  morale  and  career 
retention  rates  of  our  uniformed  services. 

tTTECTm  DATE 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  provides  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  will  become  effective 
on  July  1,  1967.  However,  subsequent  to 
the  reporting  of  this  legislation  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  acted  upon  a 
proposed  pay  increase  for  imiformed 
service  personnel.  In  arriving  at  the 
amount  of  the  Increase  In  military  com- 
pensation that  was  necessary  to  provide 
military  personnel  with  an  adjustment  in 
pay  generally  comparable  to  their  Fed- 
eral civilian  contemporaries,  the  commit- 
t^  included  a  portion  of  the  value  of 
these  proposed  medicare  and  related  ben- 
efits. Therefore,  the  committee  directed 
that  I  request  the  House  to  approve  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  which  would 
strike  the  present  effective  date  indicated 
m  the  bill  and  substitute  therefor  a  new 
effective  date  of  July  1,  1966. 

This  action  will  thus  paraUel  the  ac- 
tion previously  approved  by  this  body 
When  it  acted  upon  the  Federal  civilian 
pay  mcrease  and  provided  that  it  would 
oecome  effective  July  1,  1966.  The  De- 
P*«tment  of  Defense  has  advised  the 
U)mmittee  on  Armed  Services  that  It 
would  have  no  objecUon  to  this  change 

CONCLUSION 

r.1^'  ^  ^^^^  torm,  sxmmiarlzes  the 
PTOvWons  of  this  bin  as  recommended 
oythe  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  It 
^.  "l^'ved  enthusiastic  support  from 
«Kh  sides  of  the  aisle  on  our  committee; 
i  Mn  sure  that  this  bipartisan  support 
w«i  also  be  reflected  in  the  action  taken 
^this  body  today. 

BRAY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
■-^^il  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  14088.  I  consider  this  bill  one 
of  the  most  Important  pieces  of  per- 
sonnel benefits  legislation  that  our  com- 
mittee has  ever  brought  before  the 
House.  Because  of  my  long  association 
with  the  military,  I  know  that  nothing 
is  of  more  vital  concern  to  the  military 
man  than  the  provision  of  adequate 
medical  care  for  his  family.  This  Is  of 
particular  concern  to  the  military  man 
because  the  nature  of  his  deep  commit- 
ment to  his  career  frequently  requires 
him  to  be  separated  from  his  family, 
and  this  is  especially  true  today  for  those 
men  serving  in  cwnbat  In  Vietnam. 
They  must  be  assured  that  their  wives 
and  children  are  receiving  adequate  care 
at  home. 

As  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army, 
Lt.  Gen.  Leonard  D.  Heaton,  made  crys- 
tal clear  to  our  committee,  the  depend- 
ents of  men  In  combat  frequently  go 
home  to  live  with  the  parents  of  the  wife 
or  the  parents  of  the  serviceman.    Quite 
often  their  folks  live  in  areas  where  there 
are  no  military  medical  facilities;  and 
even  though  civlLian  hospitals  are  avail- 
able  when  hospitaUzatlon   Is   required, 
there  is  no  provision  under  present  law 
for  outpatient  care  from  civilian  soiirces. 
Paradoxically,  this  Is  the  care  most 
frequently  required  by  the  family  of  the 
combat  man  wherever  there  are  voung 
children.    General  Heaton  told  us  of  a 
case  where  there  was  no  serious  Illness, 
but  the  usual  childhood  diseases  and  up- 
per respiratory  infections  had  run  up 
such    doctors'    bills,    that    the    young 
mother  had  to  take  a  job  as  a  waitress 
to  meet  the  expense. 

The  Dependent  Medical  Care  Act  of 
1956  Is  one  of  the  proud  achievements 
of  our  committee.  It  was  landmark  leg- 
islation tmd  at  the  time  was  one  of  the 
most  forward-looking  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  Congress.  The  pro- 
gram has  remained  static  since  that 
time,  however,  while  medical  care  pro- 
grams In  other  segments  of  our  society 
have  made  great  advancements. 

The  present  legislation  will  fill  several 
gaping  holes  In  the  fabric  of  military 
medical  care.  With  this  passage,  we  wlil 
be  able  to  proudly  say,  we  provide  our 
military  families.  In  whom  we  require 
such  a  total  and  unique  obligation,  a 
program  of  medical  care  second  to  none. 
The  bill  will  allow  the  level  of  care  In 
the  civilian  hospitals  to  keep  pace  with 
benefit  Improvements  in  other  segments 
of  the  society  by  tying  the  maximum 
level  of  care  to  that  provided  Federal- 
civilian  employees.  The  bill  will  pro- 
vide outpatient  care  for  dependents 
from  civilian  sources  for  the  first  time 
with  the  dependent  paying  only  20  per- 
cent of  the  cost. 

The  bUl  will  fill  a  gap  and  fulfill  a 
promise  by  providing  a  program  of  full 
care  to  the  military  retirees  and  their 
d^enidents.  The  bUI  does  this  by  blan- 
keting them  under  the  Dependent  Medi- 
cal Care  Act.  The  charge  for  those  who 
recdve  In-hospital  and  outpatient  care 
from  civilian  sources  would  be  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  active  duty  depend- 
ents. 

The  bill  provides  that  at  age  65  they 
would   transfer  to   the  social   secmlty 


medical  care  program  for  civilian  hos- 
pital care.  Keep  In  mind  that  most  serv- 
icemen would  normally  be  eligible  for  this 
program  In  any  case,  since  military  men 
have  been  under  social  security  since 
1957. 

The  committee  put  what  is.  in  effect, 
a  savings  clause  in  the  bill  to  prevent 
swiy  falling  off  of  benefits  on  transfer  to 
the  social  security  program.  The  com- 
mittee wanted  to  insure  that  there  would 
be  no  sudden  loss  In  benefits  at  a  time 
in  life  when  the  retiree  Is  least  able  to 
pay. 


The  retiree  and  his  dependents  would 
continue  to  be  eligible  for  care  In  mili- 
tary facilities  at  any  time  during  their 
retirement  years  even  after  passing  the 
age  of  65.     The  committee  added  lan- 
guage to  the  bill  requirlrig  the  program- 
ing of  beds  for  retirees  In  future  mili- 
tary hospitals.     A  minimum  of  5  per- 
cent and  a  maximum  of  20  percent  of 
new  beds  would  be  reserved  for  retirees 
under  the  bill     It  Is  contemplated  that 
the  total  would  only  go  as  high  as  20 
percent  in  cases  where  the  hospital  Is  a 
teaching  facility.    The  bill  provides  for 
the  first  time  relief  for  service  parents 
in  meethig  the  high  cost  of  care  for  se- 
verely handicapped  children.    The  Gov- 
ernment would  pay  75  percent  of  the 
cost  of  such  care  under  this  legislation. 
I  want  to  particularly  mention  an  Im- 
portant   feature    that    the    committee 
added  to  the  bill  regarding  reservists.    I 
have  in  mind  the  citizen-soldiers,  who 
complete  20  or  more  years  of  satisfactory 
participation  in  Reserve  activities,  and 
who  at  ag°  60  begin  to  draw  a  modest  re- 
tired pay.    These  are  the  so-called  title 
m  retirees.    The  present  law  allows  them 
to  receive  medical  care  in  military  fa- 
cilities only  if  they  liave  8  or  more  years 
of  active  duty  service.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 
looked  long  and  hard,  but  I  could  find 
no  reason  to  Justify  this  8-year  limita- 
tion.   Just  why  It  was  enacted  In  the  first 
place,  I  do  not  know.    I  suppose  it  was 
like  the  man  who  rode  the  horse  into 
the  police  station;  he  could  not  remember 
later  why  he  did  It,  but  It  seemed  like 
a  heck  of  a  good  Idea  at  the  time.    The 
committee  has  eliminated  this  unrealistic 
8-year  period.     This  provision  will  add 
but  a  modest  $1.1  million  to  the  cost  of 
the  bill  in  the  first  fiscal  year.    I  hope, 
in  some  small  way,  this  will  help  boost 
the  morale  of  the  dedicated  reservists, 
who  have  been  so  buffeted  about  by  the 
fllp-fiop  decisions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  on  Reserve  organization. 

Mr.  ChahTnan,  I  ur^e  all  Members  of 
the  House  to  support  this  legislation.  I 
do  not  know  how,  in  good  conscience,  we 
can  do  less  for  the  men  In  uniform,  who 
are  now  bearing  the  brunt  of  mortal 
combat. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  Hardy]. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  14088.  The  bill  has 
been  well  explained  by  Congressman 
Hubert.  The  need  for  legislation  such 
as  this  is  obvious.  The  legislation  Is 
supported  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  Is  op- 
posed by  no  one.  I  believe  a  review  of 
changes  whldi  our  committee  made  In 
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the  bill  as  recomraerided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  be  helpful. 

The  Depanment  had  recommended 
that  refrees  and  their  dependents,  when 
brought  under  tiie  Dependent  Medical 
Care  Act.  pay  25  percent  of  all  charges. 
The  committee  nnxiifipd  this  to  make 
the  charge  uniform  for  :-etnees  and  their 
dependents  wuh  the  20  percent  charged 
for  active  duty  deper.dents.  The  com- 
mittee could  find  no  justification  for  the 
higiier  char^'e  to  retiree.s  This  change 
adds  an  estimated  $20  million  a  year  to 
the  b'll  ii\  Its  first  year  of  operation.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  Department  of 
Defense  witne.sses  indicated  that  the  De- 
partment would  suppoit  this  change.  It 
is  important  because  this  one  change  ac- 
counts for  almost  all  of  the  Increased 
cost  of  the  committee's  bill  over  the  de- 
partmental recommendations. 

Defen.se  had  recommended  leaving  en- 
tirely m  the  hands  of  the  Department  the 
determination  of  how  many  beds  would 
be  programed  for  retirees  iri  new  military 
hospitals.  The  committee  put  in  a  mini- 
mum of  5  percent  and  a  maximum  of  20 
percent.  The  committee  has  had  sad  ex- 
periences in  the  past  with  the  Depart- 
ment failing  to  carry  out  the  Intent  of 
Congress  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Increased  programing  of  retired  beds  In 
military  hospitals  Is  a  savings  because 
military  hospital  costs  are  significantly 
lower  than  the  cost  in  civilian  facilities. 
According  to  the  best  estimate  available 
to  the  committee,  the  annual  savings  by 
this  provision  will  amount  to  over  $7  mil- 
lion by  fiscal  year  1972. 

In  accepting  the  Defense  recommenda- 
tion that  retirees  at  age  65  transfer  to 
tiie  social  security  medical  care  program, 
tlie  committee  added  a  saving,^;  clause  to 
assure  there  would  be  no  diminution  of 
benefits.  This  was  done  because  in  the 
hearings  we  had  conflicting  testimony 
between  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  as  to  whether  benefits 
would  be  lo.'it  by  the  transfer 

The  defense  proposal  would  have  re- 
quired withholding  F>deral  grants  from 
States  which  refuse  to  waive  residency 
requirements  for  handicapped  children 
of  militai"v  personnel.  The  subcommit- 
tee eliminated  this  language  as  it  felt  the 
matter  could  be  handled  better  admin- 
istratively. The  committee  feels  an 
arrangement  can  be  made  whereby  States 
waive  residency  requirements  and  mlll- 
taiy  personnel  waive  tax  exemption  un- 
der the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Civil  Relief 
Act  The  committee  also  amended  the 
handicapped  clilldren  section  of  the  bill 
to  assure  military  people  would  not  pay 
more  than  normal  State  charges 

The  committee  accepted  the  Depart- 
ments  proposal  to  tie  de{:)endent  medical 
care  in  the  future  to  the  high  option  of 
the  most  widely  used  plan  under  the 
Federal -Civilian  Employees  Health  Bene- 
fits Act.  The  committee,  however,  to 
prevent  a  reduction  of  benefits  in  the 
future,  provided  a  floor  on  benefits  equal 
to  that  under  the  Federal  employee  pro- 
gram as  of  July  1,  1966. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  briefly  summarizes 
the  com.mittees  perfecting  amendments. 
I  think  they  are  reasonable  and  fully 
justified.     I  think  it  makes  the  bill  an 


outstanding  piece  of  legislation  and  I 
hope  all  my  colleagues  will  support  It. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  these  amendments. 

First,  I  am  particularly  interested  in 
that  portion  which  will  provide  better 
out-service  care  to  dependents  of  the 
active  duty  uniformed  personnel. 

There  have  been  many  occasions  aris- 
ing wherein  the  mother  of  several  de- 
pendents, with  the  husband  overseas,  has 
had  to  travel  an  undue  distance  in  order 
to  receive  prescription  service — for  cor- 
rective measures  for  vision — or  be  It  for 
drugs  or  other  things.  This  is  expensive 
and  often  requires  hiring  a  car,  and/or 
babysitters. 

This  will  take  care  of  this  according 
to  the  original  intent  of  the  true  medi- 
care bin.  This  is  the  true  medicare  bill 
before  the  name  was  purloined  for  the 
general  hospital  care  of  the  elderly  or 
the  aging,  over  65  under  the  social  se- 
curity tax.  It  has  worked  beautifully, 
and  has  well  demonstrated — ^wlth  the 
Army  as  the  action  agency  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense — the  complete  co- 
operation of  organized  medicine  and 
ancillary  agencies  of  health  with  Govern- 
ment services. 

Second,  I  am  of  course,  Mr.  Chairman, 
vitally  interested  in  that  portion  that 
guarantees  the  departmental  care  on  a 
space-available  basis,  and  imder  the  new 
civilian  medicare  for  the  aged,  now  the 
law  of  the  land,  which  goes  into  effect 
July  1, 1966 — and  other  portions  properly 
implemented  by  January  1967 — for  re- 
tirees and  their  dependents. 

This  is  a  bill  for  equity  and  justice  In 
the  best  known  medical  care,  such  as  the 
people  of  America  demand  based  on  both 
moral  and  legal  obligations,  for  those 
who  have  served  our  country  so  long  and 
honorably.  It  is  a  benefit  that  a  grate- 
ful Nation  gives  to  its  people  who  have 
served  with  devotion  and  dedication  In 
times  of  war  and  in  times  of  peace  In 
the  armed  services. 

The  third  portion  of  the  bill  pertains 
to  the  care  of  medically  handicapped 
dependents  of  those  now  on  active  duty 
in  the  uniformed  services.  It  is  really 
as  important  as  the  others,  but  I  per- 
sonally have  had  more  experience  in  the 
previously  discussed  fields. 

I  predict  that  passage  of  this  bill,  will 
enhance  the  type  of  care  we  are  giving 
to  our  deserving  people,  and  that  they 
will  be  happier  with  it.  It  will  not  be 
an  additional  drain  either  on  the  facil- 
ities of  the  armed  services  for  hospital 
care  or  on  the  taxpayers.  It  Is  timely 
and  appropriate.  I  hope  it  passes  unan- 
imously. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill.  This  bill  greatly 
improves  medical  care  coverage  for  our 
military  famlbes  In  three  general  areas. 
It  expands  coverage  for  active  duty  de- 
pendents and  provides  them  with  out- 
patient care  from  civilian  sources.  It 
institutes,  for  the  first  time,  a  program  of 
aid  to  families  with  handicapped  chil- 


dren. And  It  provides  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  adequate  medical  care  for 
retired  military  personnel  and  their  fam- 
Ules. 

It  is  to  the  latter  provision  that  i 
would  particularly  like  to  speak  today, 
though  I  feel  all  sections  of  the  bill  are 
necessary  and  important.  I  am  particu- 
larly gratified  by  the  retired  section  of 
the  bill  both  laecause  it  meets  an  un- 
usually critical  need  and  because  it  is  a 
problem  to  which  I  have  given  special 
attention  over  the  last  several  years.  In 
fact,  the  program  recommended  by  the 
committee  Is  essentially  the  same  as  a 
bill  I  first  introduced  over  3  years  ago. 
That  is,  it  extends  the  Dependent  Med- 
ical Care  Act  to  retired  personnel  and 
their  dependents.  Mr.  Chairman,  medi- 
cal care  for  our  retired  personnel  has 
been  established  by  custom  and  statute 
since  the  niid-19th  century.  This  Is 
something  that  has  always  been  prom- 
ised to  our  retirees  and  their  families.  It 
is  something  that  has  always  been  pro- 
vided. 

Today,  however,  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  retirees — which  is  a  by- 
product of  our  maintaining  a  large  ready 
force  in  the  cold  war — has  made  it  clear 
that  the  promised  medical  care  cannot 
continue  to  he  given  in  military  facili- 
ties. The  Department  of  Defense  has  in- 
dicated that  by  1970  there  will  be  25  mil- 
itary retirees  for  every  100  persons  on 
active  duty.  By  1977,  retirees  will  equal 
40  percent  of  the  total  number  of  active 
duty  personnel.  These  retirees  together 
with  their  dependents  cannot  all  be  cared 
for  at  military  facilities. 

As  an  illustration  of  this.  In  my  own 
district  there  are  more  than  42,000  re- 
tired personnel  and  their  dependents. 
There  is  a  brandnew  Navy  hospital  un- 
der construction  at  Jacksonville  which 
will  have  400  t)eds.  But  even  this  new 
hospital  cannot  care  for  all  of  the  active 
duty  personnel  in  the  area  and  the  re- 
tired population  too.  It  is  clear  that  to 
carry  out  our  promise  to  the  military  re- 
tired man  we  must  program  more  beds  in 
military  hospitals  and  we  must  provide 
some  of  the  care  in  civilian  hospitals. 
Both  of  these  would  be  done  under  the 
present  bill. 

The  extended  study  that  our  commit- 
tee has  given  to  this  problem  has  made 
clear  beyond  all  question  that  we  have 
a  moral  obligation  to  provide  care  to  re- 
tirees and  their  families.  Our  men  were 
consistently  promised  such  care  by  re- 
cruiters and  by  the  retention  literature 
given  them  by  the  military  departments. 
In  the  record  of  the  1964  hearings  on  hos- 
pital policy,  directed  by  our  very  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  there 
is  reproduced  page  after  page  of  recruit- 
ing and  retention  documents  which  as- 
sured those  men  who  made  military 
service  a  career  that  they  and  their 
families  would  be  cared  for  in  retirement. 

Mr.  Chairm.an.  there  should  be  noth- 
ing more  sacred  to  us  than  keeping  the 
promises  our  Government  makes  to  its 
individual  fighting  men. 

In  an  effort  to  begin  remedial  action, 
I  Introduced  early  In  the  88th  Congress— 
In  May  1963— H.R.  178.  I  reintroduced 
the  bill  in  this  Congress  m  Hit.  279. 
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This  bill  is  essentially  what  the  com- 
mittee has  reported  to  the  House  today — 
the  blanketing  of  retired  personnel  and 
their  dependents  under  the  Dependent 
Medical  Care  Act.  I  also  introduced  on 
April  9,  1964,  H.R.  10763.  This  embodied 
an  alternate  program,  proposed  by  the 
Fleet  Reserve  Association,  to  provide 
care  for  retirees  and  their  families.  It 
gave  more  emphasis  to  care  in  military 
facihtles.  I  reintroduced  that  bill  in  the 
present  Congress  as  H.R.  1525.  In  intro- 
ducing these  proposals,  I  wanted  to  get 
as  many  helpful  items  as  I  could  before 
the  committee  so  it  could  consider  all 
possible  angles  for  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. I  think  the  FRA  proposal  served  a 
very  useful  purpose  In  bringing  increased 
discussion  of  the  problem  and  helping  to 
gain  increased  attention  at  the  national 
level.  And  the  present  legislation  carries 
out  one  key  point  of  the  FRA  proposal : 
that  the  retiree  and  his  family  would 
know  beyond  question  that  he  has  an 
assured  right  to  care.  The  conmilttee 
has  stipulated  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  shall  provide  care,  not  just  that 
it  may  provide  care. 

The  committee.  In  reporting  H.R. 
14088,  has  strengthened  the  bill  by  re- 
quiring a  minimum  of  5  percent  of  bed 
space  in  new  and  replacement  military 
hospitals  for  retirees  and  their  depend- 
ents. The  committee  has  also  provided 
that  at  age  65  retirees  would  transfer 
to  the  social  security  medical  care  for 
the  aged  system.  However,  the  commit- 
tee has  made  sure  that  these  over-65 
retirees  will  continue  to  be  eligible  for 
care  in  military  hospitals  and  it  provided 
a  savings  clause  so  they  would  not  suffer 
any  loss  of  benefits. 

In  summary,  the  bill  fully  meets  our 
moral  obligation  and  fully  carries  out  our 
prcHTiises  to  "the  retired  man.  This  is  an 
Important  day  for  all  retired  military 
personnel  and  their  fam-lles.  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Bates]  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  14088. 

This  bill  has  been  adequately  explained 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  drafted  the  legisla- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
HUBERT],  and  other  members  of  that  fine 
subcommittee.  There  is  one  section  of 
the  bill,  however,  that  I  would  like  to 
give  particular  attention  to  because  I 
think  it  Is  Important  that  the  legislative 
record  and  the  legislative  Intent  be  clear 
on  this  point. 

This  Is  the  section  which  provides  that 
retirees  covered  under  the  bill  will  trans- 
fer at  age  65  to  the  social  security  pro- 
gram of  medical  care  for  the  aged. 

The  subcommittee  accepted  this  pro- 
vision because  most  service  persormel  are 
already  eligible  for  social  security  medi- 
cal care.  This  is  true  because  military 
personnel  have  been  under  social  security 
since  1957.  The  subcommittee  felt  that 
It  would  not  make  sense  to  have  two 
separate  programs  going  at  the  same  time 
for  military  citizens  of  the  same  age 
group. 

It  should  be  understood  that  these  mil- 
itary people  continue  to  be  eligible  for 


care  at  uniformed  service  facilities  after 
age  65.  The  social  security  program  will 
be  used  to  administer  the  care  when  they 
are  cared  for  in  civilian  facilities. 

The  committee  received  conflicting 
testimony  on  whether  or  not  there  would 
be  a  falling  off  of  benefits  when  the  re- 
tiree transferred  from  the  Medical  Care 
Act  to  the  social  security  program. 
There  are  some  services  available  from 
social  security  that  are  not  available  un- 
der the  dependent  medical  care  program. 
The  most  notable  of  these  for  example 
is  the  provision  for  nursing  care.  This 
is  a  particularly  valuable  service  to  older 
patients.  On  the  other  hand,  the  de- 
pendent medical  care  program  provides 
more  extensive  care  in  some  areas.  For 
example,  the  social  security  program 
provides  up  to  90  days  hospitalization  for 
each  illness:  the  dependent  medical  care 
program  provides  365  days. 

To  assure  that  there  would  be  no  loss 
of  benefit^  at  a  time  in  life  when  the 
retirees  are  increasingly  aware  of  medi- 
cal needs,  the  committee  put  a  savings 
clause  in  the  bill.  It  provides  that  after 
exhausting  benefits  under  the  social  se- 
curity program,  the  retiree  or  his  de- 
pendent cotrtd  continue  to  get  care  that 
would  have  been  available  if  he  had  been 
imder  the  Dependent  Medical  Care  Act. 

I  thihk  it  is  very  important  to  recog- 
nize that  exhausting  the  care  under  the 
social  security  program  Includes  using 
the  supplemental  benefits  of  that  pro- 
gram. In  other  words  it  Is  not  contem- 
plated that  the  savings  clause  would  be 
used  to  relieve  the  retiree  of  having  to 
pay  the  extra  $3  a  month  for  himself  and 
$3  a  month  for  his  wife.  Tlie  extra  $3 
monthly  charge  at  age  65  is  not  consid- 
ered unfair  to  the  retiree  since  at  that 
time  the  retiree,  with  a  few  rare  excep- 
tions, commences  to  receive  Increased 
Income  In  the  form  of  monthly  social 
security  payments.  The  $3  charge 
would  be  deducted  from  his  social  se- 
curity check.  The  retiree  receives  this 
social  security  payment  in  addition  to 
h*s  regular  military  retired  pay. 

In  summary,  the  program  provides  a 
fair  program  of  full  coverage  to  the  re- 
tiree which  can  be  easily  administered. 
It  deserves  the  support  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  constmie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long]. 

Ml*.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  14088. 

I  had  the  burden  and  privilege  for 
some  8  years  in  the  Louisiana  Legislature 
of  working  on  the  problem  of  providing 
adequate  care  for  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren. It  Is  difficult  for  those  who  have 
not  come  face  to  face  with  the  problem 
to  appreciate  the  agony  and  heartache 
faced  by  parents,  who  have  to  care  for 
such  a  child.  The  problem  has  been 
made  especially  acute  for  members  of 
the  armed  services  because  In  the  past, 
the  residency  requirements  have  fre- 
quently prevented  them  from  obtaining 
care  for  their  children  In  pubMc  insti- 
tutions. These  public  institutions  are 
qtilte  frequently  the  only  institutions 
that  military  personnel  can  begin  to 
afford. 

For  those  of  you  who  want  some  under- 
standing  of  this   problem,   even   when 


faced  by  one  of  the  more  successful  mem- 
bers of  our  society,  I  commend  to  your 
attention  a  letter  that  appears  on  page 
5969  of  our  subcommittee  hearings  on 
the  present  legislation.  The  letter  is 
from  Vice  Adm.  Mahlon  S.  Tisdale,  VS. 
Navy,  retired.  The  letter,  addressed  to 
our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  details 
the  burdens  and  the  cost  faced  by  Ad- 
miral Tisdale  in  caring  for  his  spastic 
son  over  a  44-year  period.  AdmiraJ  Tis- 
dale said: 

I  smile  when  I  hear  the  father  of  a  normal 
child  complaining  about  the  high  cost  of  a 
4-year  college  course  for  his  chUd.  The 
father  of  a  handicapped  child  cannot  plan 
for  a  fixed  term,  such  as  4  years.  Addition- 
ally— and  Importantly — he  must  strt-ve  to 
provide  financially  for  his  child  after  hl«  own 
death. 

Admiral  Tlsdale's  tale  is  heartrending. 
But  as  he  points  out.  he  was  a  lieutenant 
commander,  or  of  higher  rank,  during  all 
of  the  period  that  his  son  lived.  Think 
of  the  burden  of  such  care  and  such 
cost  on  an  enlisted  man  living  on  the 
modest  pay  we  provide  our  enlisted 
personnel? 

From  1947.  when  Admiral  Tisdale  re- 
tired, until  1963  when  the  boy  died  at  age 
44.  the  son  was  cared  for  in  a  cerebral 
palsy  hospital  in  California — Hillside 
House  in  Santa  Barbara — one  of  the  best 
such  institutions  in  the  country.  The 
cost  for  Admiral  Tisdale  was  $325  per 
month  for  Ijasic  tuition.  Clothing,  doc- 
tors* bills,  haircuts,  and  other  inciden- 
tals were  extra  expense.  This  gives  you 
some  idea  of  the  financial  burden  on  a 
parent  of  a  retarded  and  seriously  handi- 
capped child. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  country  as  rich 
and  powerful  as  ours,  a  country  that  gives 
away  billions  every  year  in  foreign  aid, 
should  have  even  one  family  face  a  hope- 
less financial  debt  because  they  were  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  a  handlcapp)ed 
child.  And  I  do  not  thing  we  can  ever 
callously  allow  such  burdens  to  rest  on 
the  families  of  servicemen,  whose  pay  is 
particularly  low  and  who  have  difUculty 
establishing  residence  in  a  single  State 
because  of  the  frequency  of  movement 
required  by  their  military  duty. 

This  bin  would  laegin  to  right  a  tragic 
situation  by  having  the  Government  pay 
75  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  care  for 
handicapped  children  of  service  person- 
nel. That  care  Includes  the  following: 
diagnosis;  Inpatient,  outpatient,  and 
home  tieatment;  training,  rehabilitation, 
and  special  education;  institutional  care 
in  public,  private  nonprofit,  and  State  in- 
stitutions; and  transportation  incident,  to 
such  care.  The  committee's  intention  is 
that  care  would  be  facilitated  in  State 
institutions  by  having  the  State  waive 
residency  requirements  and  having  the 
serviceman  waive  exemption  from  State 
taxation  normally  granted  him  under  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act. 
The  committee  feels  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  can  make  such  arrangements 
by  contacting  appropriate  State  officials, 
As  originally  submitted  by  the  adminis- 
tration, the  bill  would  have,  in  effect,  held 
a  club  over  the  States  threatening  a  de- 
n'al  of  Federal  grants  if  waiver  of  the 
residency  requirements  were  not  forth- 
CDming.     The   subcommittee   felt   that 
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such  Federal  interference  sn  the  affairs 
of  States  were  neither  desirable  or  neces- 
sary 

Under  the  bill,  the  serviceman  would 
first  seek  care  in  State  institutions  for 
his  handicapped  child  The  bill  care- 
fully provides  that  the  serviceman  will 
not  In  any  case  pay  more  than  the  charge 
that  would  be  required  If  he  were  not  a 
member  of  the  uniformed  services.  If  it 
is  necessary  to  seek  care  in  nonpublic  In- 
stitutions or  if  the  care  is  more  expensive 
than  most  State  institutions,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  a  serviceman  in  the  lowest  en- 
listed (Trade  may  be  requred  to  pay  the 
first  $25  of  the  monthly  cost  for  such 
care  Members  in  the  highest  commis- 
sioned grade  may  similarly  be  required  to 
pay  as  much  as  $250  a  month.  The  pre- 
cise range  of  costs  is  left  to  regulations 
to  be  drawn  up  by  the  Secretary'  of  De- 
fense In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

It  should  be  understood.  Mr  Chairman,. 
It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  committee 
that  the  children  of  service  personnel  re- 
ceive preferential  treatment  In  State 
facilities.  The  intention  is  that  they  will 
be  treated  on  an  equal  basis  with  State 
residents. 

Finally,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  the 
committee  does  not  pretend  that  this  bill 
is  the  whole  answer.  The  problem,  na- 
tionwide, In  the  care  of  the  handicapped 
and  particularly  in  the  rare  of  the  men- 
tally retarded,  is  the  need  for  adequate 
facilities  There  is  a  shortage  of  facll- 
Itif^  right  now  and  as  long  as  that  short- 
age continues,  military  interests  and 
civilian  alike  will  suffer.  I  am  happy  to 
tell  the  House,  however,  that  according 
to  the  psist  testimony  received  In  our 
hearings,  a  really  dramatic  start  has  been 
made  on  a  program  to  provide  adequate 
facilities  for  the  first  time 

Representatives  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  imder  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  testified  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  beginning  to 
commit  substantial  sums  of  money  In 
matching  grants  to  the  States  for  such 
facilities  They  testified  also  that  the 
States  are  responding  magnificently  In 
providing  sufficient  appropriations  of 
their  own  to  be  eligible  for  such  grants. 
Over  $300  million  Is  being  spent  by 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  this  year 
in  grants  to  the  States  for  various  pro- 
grams to  aid  In  the  care  of  the  mentally 
retarded.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  can 
look  for  a  much  better  future  national 
record  in  the  care  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  physically  handicapf^ed  chil- 
dren: and  I  think  that  the  present  bill 
would  be  an  important  and  necessary 
part  of  that  record.  I  urge  a'.!  of  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  the  legislation, 

I  have  confined  my  remarks  to  this 
portion  of  the  bill  because  of  my  special 
interest  in  this  field.  But  I  want  It 
clearly  understood  for  the  record  that 
my  wholehearted  support  is  also  behind 
the  other  portions  of  the  bill  that  im- 
prove the  medical  care  of  active  duty 
personnel  and  carry  out  the  Oovem- 
menfs  pledge  to  provide  full  medical 
care  to  our  military  retirees  and  their  de- 
pendents. I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  make  the  vote  on  this  bill 
unanimous. 


Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York   tMr.  Kupfer- 

ICANl. 

Mr.  KUPPERAIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  just  a  point  of  inquiry  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  If  the  gentleman  will 
recall,  yesterday  in  connection  with  the 
bill  H.R.  14921.  the  1967  independent 
offices  appropriation  bUl,  we  added  $1.5 
million  for  nursing  homes  in  the  States 
for  retired  veterans.  I  wonder  how  that 
Jibes  with  the  bill  we  have  before  us  to- 
day? Is  there  any  difference  in  the 
amount  involved  here  because  of  the  fact 
that  we  added  $1.5  million? 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Chahroan,  there 
is  no  inconsistency  at  all.  This  is  an  en- 
tirely different  program.  This  is  relat- 
ing to  retired  military  people  and  their 
dependents.  It  has  no  connection  with 
any  veterans'  organization. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman  from  California    [Mr.  Ijsg- 

GETT ] . 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port this  legislation.  I  believe  this  is 
direly  needed.  In  view  of  the  confusion 
which  has  arisen  in  the  last  several  years 
with  respect  to  the  obligation  of  this 
Congress  to  our  retired  military  people 
with  respect  to  health  benefits,  I  be- 
lieve this  legislation  clears  the  air  to  a 
reasonable  extent. 

Certainly  It  is  critically  needed  be- 
cause of  the  current  drain  on  our  state- 
side military  hospital  facilities.  The  al- 
ternative provisions  for  civilian  care 
which  are  provided  by  this  legislation 
are  critically  necessary. 

At  this  time  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  the  manager  of  the  bill,  with 
respect  to  the  transition  coverage  for 
retired  people  from  this  legislation  to 
social  security  legislation.  Is  it  the  gentle- 
man's understanding  that  all  military 
personnel  who  are  retired,  who  reach 
the  age  of  62  years  or  65  years,  are  then 
automatically  covered  by  the  social 
seciulty  medicare  legislation? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  They  would  be  under 
the  law,  as  the  social  security  provisions 
of  the  law  provide.  They  apply  to  every- 
body at  age  65.  However,  at  age  65  he 
must  pay  the  $3,  the  same  as  everybody 
else,  if  he  wants  to  obtain  the  full  bene- 
fits of  the  civilian  health  care  program. 
However,  he  continues  to  remain  eligible 
for  care  at  uniformed  services  medical 
fsujllltles  after  reaching  age  65  whether  or 
not  he  participates  imder  the  social 
security  program. 

Mr.  LEOGETT.  The  effect  of  it  will 
not  be  to  downgrade  the  coverage  after 
age  65  by  transition  to  the  medicare 
social  security  benefits? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Quite  the  contrary. 
The  whole  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  up- 
grade and  not  downgrade  the  benefits 
given  to  the  man  in  uniform.  That  la 
why  we  specifically  added  language  to 
that  effect. 

Mr.  LEOGETT.  With  respect  to  an- 
other matter,  I  believe  coverage  of  the 
handicapped  who  are  bom  to  members 
of  military  services  is  extremely  good 
legislation.    Provisions  like  this  might 


well  be  appUed  to  civilians  who  are  cov- 
ered  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  who 
might  also  have  totally  disabled  children 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  for  which 
children  we  currently  make  no  provi- 
sion of  any  benefits. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  by  this 
legislation.  Is  assuming  Its  responsibility 
to  its  military  members  who  have  these 
totally  disabled  children.  It  is  ei- 
tremely  good  legislation  and  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

With  respect  to  recoupment  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  care  pro- 
vided under  this  legislation,  as  I  under- 
stand, a  flexible  schedule  is  provided  for 
the  recompensatlon  benefits.  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Loiiisiana  If  that  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  The  gentleman  has 
correctly  stated  the  situation.  There  is 
a  flexibility  of  payments  ranging  from  a 
minimum  of  $25  a  month  to  $250  a 
month.  This  is  graded  on  the  rank  of 
the  indivldiial  affected. 

For  instance,  an  enlisted  man  who  has 
a  retarded  child  would  not  pay  more 
than  $25  a  month  and,  under  certain 
circumstances,  even  this  could  be  waived 
by  the  Department. 

The  four-star  general  would  pay  no 
more  than  $250  a  month.  It  is  graded 
on  a  scale  of  the  Individual  and  his 
compensation  in  an  area  now  where 
there  Is  no  provision  at  all  to  help  these 
people. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  As  I  understand  It, 
there  is  a  limitation  that  the  intent  of 
the  legislation  is  that  75  percent  of  the 
cost  shall  be  borne  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  with  a  maximum  to  be  recouped 
from  the  individual  of  from  $25  to  $250, 
depending  upon  the  scale. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  It  satisfactorily  and  correctly. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  very  much. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Pirnie]. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  14088  and  as  far  as  I  know  so 
does  everyone. 

H.R.  14088  combines  three  pieces  of 
legislation  supported  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  With  certain  changes,  all 
of  which  I  feel  are  fully  Justified,  the 
legislation  before  the  House  today  is  that 
proposed  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
All  of  the  witnesses  before  our  committee 
supported  the  legislation.  I  know  of  no 
organization  or  group  which  does  not 
acknowledge  that  the  Government  has  a 
special  obligation  to  assure  adequate 
medical  care  to  the  military  man  and  his 
family.  This  Is  especially  true  at  this 
time  when  men  are  being  called  up  and 
sent  Into  combat. 

The  leadership  of  these  combat  units 
is  largely  provided  by  career  personnel 
whose  morale  and  performance  have 
been  outstanding.  The  vast  majority  of 
these  career  men  in  our  Armed  Forc« 
today  are  married  and  it  is  the  needs  of 
their  families  which  prcMnpt  this 
legislation. 

H.R.  14088  will  Improve  the  level  of 
care  for  military  dependents  who  need 
hospitalization  and,  equally  Important, 
will  provide  a  mechanism  for  future  ex- 
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panslon  as  medical  benefits  are  Increased 
in  other  programs  in  our  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  apparent  to 
those  of  us  privileged  to  serve  in  tliis 
House,  from  our  correspondence,  that 
there  is  nothing  that  causes  as  much 
anxiety  and  concern  to  the  military  man 
as  the  problem  of  adequate  medical  care 
for  his  family.  It  is  very  clear  that  an 
improvement  in  the  medical  care  benefits 
of  military  families  wUl  result  in  liigher 
morale  of  our  Armed  Forces  which  will 
translate  itself  into  increased  retention 
of  our  highly  trained  career  personnel. 

This  bill  is  necessary  and  desirable  if 
we  are  to  meet  our  obligations  to  the 
serviceman  and  his  family.  It  is  equally 
necessai-y  and  desirable  from  the  stand- 
point of  sound  persormel  administration. 
I  hope  it  will  have  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  House. 

Mr.  HfeERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gridkr]. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  shortly 
after  I  became  a  Member  of  this  body 
I  was  notified  that  the  Public  Health 
Service  Hospital  in  the  city  of  Memphis, 
Term.,  was  to  be  closed. 

In  1936  I  became  a  member  of  the 
armed  services,  as  a  member  of  the  class 
of  1936  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

These  two  events  have  put  me  in  a 
position  to  be  acutely  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  retirees  and  of  their 
dependents. 

When  the  Public  Health  Service  Hos- 
pital was  closed  in  Memphis  this  threw 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  retirees  and 
their  dependents  into  a  position  where 
they  had  virtually  no  medical  care  read- 
ily available  to  them ;  this  despite  glow- 
ing promises  and  recruitment  p>osters  of 
decades  ago,  and  In  part  because  of  the 
cruel  application  of  the  "space  avail- 
able" policy  in  military  and  veterans 
hospitals. 

This  is  a  great  inequity  which  we  are 
today  curing,  and  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
committee   for   reporting  this   bill. 

As  a  Member  of  this  House  I  have,  of 
course,  become  aware  of  the  needs  of 
dependents  of  our  men  serving  overseas. 

Not  a  week  goes  by  that  I  do  not  re- 
ceive at  least  one  letter  from  some  wife 
of  a  man  on  active  duty  who  is  living 
far  away  from  any  military  installation 
and  who  Is  in  critical  need  of  medical 
care  for  herself  and  chUdren.  Here 
again  this  bill  fills  a  great  need.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  legislation  and  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues similarly  to  support  it. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  Gubser]. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port this  bUl  with  real  enthusiasm.  But 
before  telling  you  why,  I  should  like  to 
say  something  about  the  mechanics 
which  brought  It  before  us  today. 

This  Is  a  classic  example  of  the  legis- 
lative process  at  work  In  an  Ideal  sense. 
This  bill  Is  what  legislation  ought  to  be; 
It  is  the  creature  of  Congress  as  the  con- 
stitutional policymaking  branch  of  the 
Government:  it  Is  the  product  of  exten- 
sive and  thoughtful  deliberation;  It  Is  an 
example  of  real  and  honest  cooperation 


between  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch. 

Back  in  1962  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Hebert],  who 
is  managing  tills  bill  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  today,  planted  the  first  seed  of 
the  legislation  which  we  will  pass  here 
today.  It  was  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Hubert  1  who  asked  some 
questions  in  an  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee hearing  In  1962  that  had  to  do  with 
the  old  naval  hospital  fund  under  which 
naval  persormel  were  charged  so  much  a 
month  so  that  hospitals  could  be  pro- 
vided for  them.  As  a  result  of  those 
questions  asked  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Hubert]  at  this  hearing, 
a  series  of  newspaper  articles  was  later 
printed  about  the  general  subject  of  med- 
ical care  for  retirees  and  dependents. 
This  prompted  the  Fleet  Reserve  Asso- 
ciation, which  had  always  been  inter- 
ested in  tills  subject,  to  accelerate  their 
efforts  in  behalf  of  medicare  for  retirees 
and  dependents.  The  association  made 
proposals  to  the  Department  of  Defense, 
which  were  considered  and  which  con- 
tributed to  the  Rivers  subcommittee 
hearings  in  1964.  It  was  those  hear- 
ings which  showed  the  real  need  for  the 
legislation  which  we  will  pass  today  and 
which  prompted  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  start  working  on  it. 

Administrative  action  followed.  An 
administration  policy  was  developed  and 
an  awiministration  bill  presented.  Fi- 
nally this  was  climaxed  in  the  excellent 
hearings  conducted  by  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Hubert] 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  And  today  we 
have  a  splendid  bill  which,  as  has  been 
stated  here  earlier  today,  all  of  us  can 
conscientiously  support.  So  we  have 
gone  the  complete  cycle.  It  started  with 
Congressman  Hubert  In  1962  who  trig- 
gered a  chain  of  events  which  produced 
tills  very  worthwliile  piece  of  legislation 
which  he  Is  managing  today. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Hubert]  for 
the  significant  part  he  has  played  in  pro- 
ducing thds  excellent  bill. 

In  recent  years  a  lot  of  people  have 
been  trying  to  save  money  at  the  expense 
of  the  military  retiree.  Every  time  we 
cut  retirement  benefits,  we  wind  up  liav- 
ing  to  Improve  reenllstment  pay  and  oth- 
er active  duty  benefits  to  keep  up  reten- 
tion rates. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  simple.  Retire- 
ment benefits  are  the  most  important 
career  incentives  for  military  men.  If 
you  do  not  believe  that,  Just  Imagine  the 
chaos  that  would  result  in  the  enlisted 
retention  situation  if  you  cut  out  20-year 
retirement. 

Medical  care  in  retirement  is  second 
only  to  retired  pay  In  importance  to  the 
career  military  man.  Over  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  discontinued  programing  beds  for  re- 
tirees In  military  facilities.  This,  plus 
the  growth  of  the  retired  population,  has 
threatened  the  cutting  off  of  medical  care 
for  retirees  and  their  dependents. 

In  the  88th  Congress,  I  introduced  a 
bill  to  assure  medical  care  for  retirees 
and  their  dependents  along  the  lines  of  a 
program  proposed  by  the  Fleet  Reserve 
Association.      The    bill    was    designed 


frankly  to  be  a  catalyst,  to  get  some  ac- 
tion on  this  problem  before  it  reached 
hopeless  proportions.  Action,  we  got. 
Hearings  were  held  in  1964,  chaired  by 
our  distinguished  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  L.  Mxndel  Rivers, 
and  those  hearings  proved  what  some  of 
us  had  been  saying  all  along :  that  medi- 
cal care  for  retirees  Is  a  traditional 
benefit  that  has  been  provided  for  over 
hundreds  of  years  and  that  has  been  re- 
peatedly promised  as  an  inducement  for 
making  the  service  a  career. 

The  question  before  the  Hubert  sub- 
committee this  year  was  how  to  carry 
out  the  moral  obligation  to  retirees  that 
had  been  confirmed  by  the  Rivers  hear- 
ings of  1964.  The  Hubert  subcommittee, 
by  modifying  and  improving  the  program 
proposed  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
has  done  an  outstanding  Job.  and  it  de- 
.serves  the  ratltude  of  all  military  re- 
tirees. It  has  drawn  up  a  program  which 
will  assure  medical  care  to  retirees  and 
their  dependents  at  a  very  minimum  of 
cost  by  allowing  such  care  to  be  given 
In  civilian  hospitals  under  the  I>ei>endent 
Medical  Care  Act.  At  age  65  retirees 
would  switch  to  the  social  security  pro- 
gram, but  the  committee  has  assured 
that  there  would  be  no  falling  off  of 
benefits.  At  all  times  the  retirees  and 
their  dependents  continue  to  be  eligible 
for  care  in  military  facilities.  To  assure 
that  some  milltair  facilities  are  avail- 
able, the  committee  has  provided  the 
programing  of  at  least  5  percent  of  beds 
for  retirees  in  all  new  mllltar>'  hospitals. 
It  should  be  recognized  that  this  not 
only  provides  a  desired  benefit  for  the 
retiree  himself,  but  helps  to  insure  a 
rounded  professional  program  for  mili- 
tary doctors  and  makes  additional 
hospital  beds  available  for  possible  mo- 
bilization needs. 

In  summary,  the  bill  carries  out  fuUy 
the  Government's  moral  obligation  to  the 
military  retiree  and  his  family.  This  is 
what  is  Importaint.  The  paramount  con- 
cern is  not  the  method  of  providing  care 
or  of  financing  the  program,  but  simply 
the  principle  involved — that  the  Govern- 
ment keeps  Its  word.  The  moral  obliga- 
tion of  the  Government  is  to  keep  Its 
word  to  any  Individual  military  man  is 
far  more  important  than  the  amount  of 
dollars  Involved. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  Fleet  Re- 
serve Association  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  Its  efforts  in  bringing  this 
problem  to  national  attention  and  can 
take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  the  pert  it 
has  played  in  getting  legislation  ad- 
vanced. I  would  like  to  particularly 
recommend  one  sentence  from  a  booklet 
the  FRA  published  on  this  problem; 

What  the  serviceman,  sictlve  and  retired, 
want«  iB  not  Just  to  get  a  benefit,  but  to  be 
assured  that  be  will  continue  to  get  It. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  pro- 
gram provided  In  the  present  legislation 
is  that  It  is  a  permanent,  stable  program. 
The  retiree  csui  be  assuied  that  he  vn'ill 
continue  to  get  medical  care  throughout 
his  retirement. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  retirees. 
the  present  legislation  also  Includes  pro- 
grams to  meet  simple  basic  needs  of  mili- 
tary personnel  that  are  in  line  with  bene- 
fits being  provided  to  citizens  throughout 
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our  society.  Tliese  are  outpatient  care 
for  dependents  r-jeardless  of  location,  an 
expandmsT  level  of  in-hospital  care,  and 
aid  m  caring  for  handicapped  children. 
These  are  necessary-  and  worthwhile  pro- 
trrams  and  I  support  them  whole- 
heartedly 

Mr.  E)ON  H  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUaSER  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  nse  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remark.?  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia in  support  of  iliis  legislation. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man from  California  ^Mr.  Gubser]  yield- 
ing to  me.  Also,  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  over- 
whelming. Anyone  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  mnitary  personnel  and  tlieir 
famiLes  must  agree  to  vigorously  sup- 
port this  bill.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  rise  today  to  add  my  voice  to  the  com- 
mitiee  member's  presentation. 

Patting  it  bluntly,  the  military  per- 
-sonnel  and  the;r  families  have  been 
overlujked  too  long.  The  benefits  for 
medical  care  have  not  kept  pace  with 
tlicir  civilian  counterparts.  We  have 
made  improvements  in  the  salary  struc- 
ture to  develop  some  semblance  of  com- 
parability but  the  medical  provisions 
have  been  totally  inadequate.  As  many 
of  the  conmuttee  members  with  whom  I 
have  talked  know — I  have  related  rather 
forthrightly  my  persona!  gripes  as  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the.r  benefits,  particularly 
ijv  depen.dents  of  active  duty  members 
of  our  armed  services.  The  lack  of  fa- 
cilities, the  lack  o:  choice  and  flexibUity 
in  seeking  medical  attention  have  left 
these  people  with  a  feeling  of  neglect — 
this  is  no  way  to  treat  people  whose  hus- 
bands and  fathers  are  on  call  around  the 
clock  to  meet  the  demands  associated 
With  our  national  and  international  se- 
curity commitments. 

During  this  past  year.  I  visited  and 
held  or.e  of  my  regular  meetings  with  a 
very  responsible  servicemen's  organiza- 
tion, the  Sergeants  Association  at  Ham- 
ilton Air  Fjr.'e  Base.  This  group  repre- 
sents an  exceptiona'ly  well  qualified  unit 
of  noncommissioned  oflBcers.  They  are 
not  the  type  of  johnny-come-latelys  that 
are  inclined  to  complain  at  the  drop  of 
a  hat. 

During  cur  visit,  they  brought  to  my 
attention  many  of  the  problems  they 
were  having  with  what  would  be  categor- 
ized as  inadequate  medical  facilities  and 
programs  for  their  fanniies.  Impressed 
as  I  was.  I  returned  to  Wasiiington  with 
the  feeling  that  something  must  be  done. 

As  we  vote  today  in  support  of  this 
bin.  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  chairman  and  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  adhering  to  our 
requests  While  I  believe  there  Is  still 
rO'Dm  for  improvement.  I  am  equally 
pleased  to  .see  that  this  oversight  is  on 
its  way  toward  recognition  and  correc- 
tion. I  sincerely  urge  all  Members  to 
support  this  bill 

Mr  TALCOTT  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  California  [Mr. 
GtTBSBRl  for  championing  the  cause  of 
adequate  medical  care  for  dependents  of 
active  and  retired  military  personnel  and 
retired  military  personnel  themselves. 

I  concur  with  his  remarks,  and  am 
pleased  to  support  the  Military  Medical 
Benefits  Act.  which  is  before  the  House 
today.  This  bill  will  greatly  improve 
medical  services  available  to  our  retired 
military  ranks,  their  dependents,  and 
families  of  active  duty  servicemen. 

ACnVK  DUTT  BENxrrrs 

The  Dependents  Medical  Care  Act  of 
1956  established  a  medical  program  for 
military  families  In  civlUan  hospitals. 
This  act  represented  a  new  concept  in 
the  provision  of  such  care.  Because  it 
was  a  new  program,  its  benefits  were 
somewhat  limited.  This  new  bill  will  ex- 
pand benefits  to  include  all  types  of  care 
and  services  provided  under  the  highest 
option  of  the  Government-wide  health 
plan  selected  by  the  largest  number  of 
civilian  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  addition,  certain  medical 
services  will  be  provided  which  are  not 
available  under  the  civilian  programs. 
Examples  are:  Physical  examinations, 
immunizations,  care  of  the  newborn, 
emergency  dental  care,  and  dental  care 
outside  the  United  States. 

Inpatient  care  at  civilian  hospitals  will 
cost  only  $25  per  admission,  or  $1.75  per 
day,  whichever  is  the  higher.  Outpa- 
tient care  will  cost  the  dependent  only 
20  percent  of  the  actual  hospital  charge. 

RKTIRXD  PfXSONNEL  BENEFITS 

Of  especial  interest  to  many  retired 
military  personnel  now  living  In  Califor- 
nia's 12th  Congressional  District  are  the 
generous  features  of  this  bill.  Retired 
military  personnel  and  their  dependents 
will  now  be  covered  by  the  Dependents 
Medical  Care  Act.  This  will  make  the 
same  level  of  hospital  care  available  to 
them  that  Is  available  to  dependents  of 
active  servicemen.  Civilian  hospital  care 
and  outpatient  care  will  become  available 
on  the  same  cost  basis. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  bill 
requires  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
provide  hospital  space  In  all  new  hospital 
construction  and  replacement  hospitals 
for  retired  personnel  and  their  depend- 
ents. No  less  than  5  percent  nor  more 
that  20  percent  of  the  plarmed  bed  space 
shall  be  constructed  for  them.  The 
exact  percentage  will  be  determined  by 
the  amount  of  civilian  medical  facilities 
within  1  hour's  traveltime  from  the  mili- 
tary facility,  and  the  requests  for  care 
made  by  retired  personnel  during  the  fis- 
cal year  Just  prior  to  the  programing 
of  the  construction. 

MFDICAL  BENEnrs  DIll«cm.T  REUATTD  TO  MOSAI.K 
AND    BNUSTMMfT    BATES 

I  am  pleased  to  urge  enactment  of  this 
measure  today.  Its  effects  will  be  far 
reaching.  The  excellent  fringe  benefits, 
such  as  housing,  medical  care  and  re- 
tirement plans,  offered  by  the  military 
services  used  to  serve  as  IndtKements  tor 
able  men  to  enlist  in  a  career  dedicated 


to  their  country.  Men  were  also  assured 
that  as  retired  personnel  their  benefits 
would  keep  i>ace  with  those  of  their 
active  counterparts.  Now,  private  enter- 
prise and  other  governmental  positions 
offer  similar,  if  not  greater  benefits.  This 
bill  will  restore  a  better  balance  of  bene- 
fits. It  will  boost  morale  of  our  men  in 
■Vietnam  because  they  will  know  that  the 
best  medical  care  can  be  given  their  de- 
pendents who  are  here  at  home  at  nom- 
inal cost.  It  should  help  reenlistment 
rates.  It  will  provide  a  welcome  Improve- 
ment in  benefits  for  retired  personnel 
and  their  dependents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  bill 
wholeheartedly  and  am  confident  my 
colleagues  will  pass  this  measure  over- 
whelmingly. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Harvey]. 

Mr.  HAR'VEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  timely  piece  of  legis- 
lation and  humanitarian  as  well.  A 
nimiber  of  health  problems  with  regard 
to  dependents  of  servicemen  have  come 
to  the  attention  of  my  office  in  the  past 
few  months.  This  gap  in  our  service  was 
particularly  noticeable.  Certainly  the 
committee  is  to  be  commended  for  this 
fine  corrective  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  &s  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  fMr.  DtalI. 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislative  proposal — the 
Military  Medical  Benefits  Act  of  1966.  I 
compliment  the  chairman  and  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  for 
their  dedicated  and  expeditious  con- 
sideration of  this  needed  legislation 
which  will  improve  the  level  of  medical 
care  for  our  active  duty  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  and  their  dependents 
and  provide  medical  care  to  retired  mili- 
tary personnel  and  their  dependents  to 
which  I  feel  the  Federal  Government  is 
morally  obligated. 

I  am  confident  the  action  we  are  tak- 
ing here  this  afternoon  will  show  our 
continued  faith  in  our  servicemen,  assure 
our  mihtary  retirees  and  their  depend- 
ents we  are  aware  of  implied  moral  obli- 
gations, and  promote  a  better  under- 
standing for  young  men  wlsliing  to  join 
our  uniformed  services. 

Mr.  H^ERT;  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  IMr.  Bob 
Wilson]. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  bill. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation  af- 
fecting active  duty  personnel  will  help 
those  who  need  it  m:)st  and  who  are 
least  able  to  pay — the  young  families,  the 
families  of  enlisted  men  and  junior  ofB- 
cers.  In  my  district,  we  are  very  much 
aware  of  the  problems  of  gett'ng  ade- 
quate medical  care,  particularly  outpa- 
tient care,  for  dependents  of  men  who 
are  at  sea  and  away  from  their  homes 
for  long  periods. 

The  provision  of  the  bill  a'dlng  parents 
with  handicapped  children  is  long  O'cr- 
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,due.  Surely  no  country  as  wealthy  as 
this,  no  country  able  to  give  away  billions 
iuinually  in  foreign  aid,  should  allow 
families  to  get  in  hopeless  and  tragic 
financial  situations  simply  becr.use  they 
are  the  parents  of  handicapped  children. 
I  am  especially  proud  of  the  commit- 
tee's work  in  meeting  the  pledge  this 
Government  has  made  to  provide  care  in 
retirement  for  the  military  man  and  his 
family.  In  1956  our  committee  brought 
the  dependent  medical  care  bill  to  the 
flc>or.  In  our  report  on  that  bill  10  years 
ago,  we  said  the  following : 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  retired  personnel  of  the 
armed  services  h.ive  traditionally  been  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  uniformed  services.  To 
exclude  them  from  consideration  for  cover- 
age !n  civilian  facilities  might  well  reduce 
tixe  Increased  reenlistment  rate  and  Improved 
morale  which  the  proposed  legislation  seeks 
to  bring  about. 

The  committee,  at  that  time,  provided 
a  discretionary  authority  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  negotiate  for  a  type 
of  program  similar  to  that  provided 
active  duty  dependents.  Such  a  provi- 
sion passed  the  House,  but  was  knocked 
out  in  the  Senate.  If  it  had  been  en- 
acted into  law,  many  of  the  problems 
of  recent  years  could  have  been  avoided 
and  the  morale  of  our  military  people 
would  be  better  than  It  Is  now. 

What  we  are  proposing  In  the  present 
legislation  Is  not  a  great  new  departure, 
but  Is  only  what  this  committee  and  this 
House  approved  10  long  years  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  established 
beyond  all  doubt  that  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  provide  medical  care  to  the  re- 
tired military  community.  The  retired 
mUitary  man  himself  prefers  his  care  in 
military  facilities  and  our  committee 
found  that  it  is  considerably  cheaper  to 
provide  the  care  in  military  facilities. 
For  example,  the  average  cost  per  day 
for  care  from  civilian  sources  under  the 
dependents  medical  care  program  in 
fiscal  year  1966  was  roughly  $63.  The 
average  cost  per  day  for  retired  members 
and  their  dependents  In  military  hos- 
pitals in  the  same  fiscal  year  was  roughly 
$30 — less  than  one-half  as  much.  The 
committee  pro-vldes  In  the  bill  that  at 
least  5  percent  of  beds  programed  in  new 
military  hospitals  shall  be  for  retirees 
and  their  dependents.  This  is  desired  by 
the  patient,  it  is  desired  by  the  doctor.  It 
is  more  economical,  and  it  provides  an 
additional  reserve  of  beds  for  emergen- 
cies. 

The  committee  determined,  however, 
that  It  would  be  simply  unrealistic  to  try 
to  provide  all  such  care  in  military  f«u:il- 
Ities.  The  retired  population  has  grown 
and  is  growing  at  such  a  rate  that  it 
would  not  be  feasible  to  handle  all  care 
In  military  hospitals.  We  were  able  to 
accommodate  just  about  all  the  inpatient 
and  outpatient  workload  last  year.  But 
Defense  estimates  that  by  1970  military 
hospitals  will  be  able  to  meet  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  outpatient  workload  and 
only  one-half  of  the  Inpatient  workload 
So  even  those  retirees  living  near  mill- 
wry  facilities  could  not  be  guaranteed 
»re.  In  addition,  as  the  retired  popula- 
Mon  grows,  more  smd  more  retirees  are 
settling  in  areas  where  there  are  no  mlll- 
^*ry  hospitals. 


The  only  answer  Is  a  system  of  care  in 
civilian  facilities  and  it  would  be  foolish 
to  start  an  entirely  new  program  when 
there  is  a  sotmd  program  in  operation. 
Therefore,  the  committee  did  what  it 
first  recommended  10  years  ago  and 
blanketed  all  retirees  and  their  depend- 
ents under  the  Dependent  Medical  Care 
Act.  I  think  this  fully  meets  our  obliga- 
tion to  military  retirees.  It  Is  a  program 
we  know  can  be  soundly  administered. 
And  it  is  a  program  we  can  afford.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Cham- 
berlain]. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I,  too,  wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Hebert]  and  all  of  its 
members,  for  the  service  that  they  have 
rendered  to  oiu-  service  people  in  bring- 
ing this  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

This  legislation  provides  a  substantial 
fringe  benefit  to  active  duty  personnel 
and  their  families  and  retirees  and  their 
families.  It  also  covers  the  dependents 
of  those  who  die  in  active  service.  In 
all,  it  is  a  great  improvement  of  fringe 
benefits  for  some  7  million  Americans. 

No  benefit  which  now  exists  is  taken 
away  from  dependents  or  from  retirees 
and  their  dependents.  But  several  im- 
portant benefits  are  added  to  assure 
that  military  families  get  the  care  they 
have  been  led  to  expect  for  one  reason 
or  another  which  we  have  been  unable 
to  provide.  Active  duty  dependents  get 
an  improved  level  Inpatient  care  and  get 
outpatient  care  from  civilian  sources. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  the  inequita- 
ble situation  of  some  dependents  getting 
outpatient  care  because  they  live  near 
military  facilities  and  some  having  to 
pay  for  their  own  care  because  they  do 
not  live  near  military  facilities.  As  the 
committee  report  points  out,  we  cannot 
provide  medical  care  on  the  basis  of 
geographical  good  fortune. 

Retirees  will  continue  to  be  eligible  for 
care  in  military  facilities  on  a  space 
available  basis.  There  will  be  more  space 
available  because  the  bill  provides  a  min- 
imum of  5  percent  of  beds  for  retirees 
in  all  new  hospitals.  But  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  retired  population  makes 
it  evident  that  the  present  system  can 
not  continue  to  work.  The  bill,  there- 
fore, to  assure  continued  care  for  retirees 
provides  that  they  can  get  care  in  civil- 
ian facilities  under  the  dependent  med- 
ical care  program.  It  also  provides  that 
they  can  get  outpatient  care  from  civil- 
ian sources  on  the  same  basis  as  active 
duty  dependents. 

The  bill  provides  a  new  program  of 
financial  aid  to  families  who  have  to 
care  for  mentally  retarded  and  seriously 
physically  handicapped  children.  This 
provision  Is  in  line  with  the  Incresised 
national  awareness  of  the  needs  for  such 
children. 

All  the  costs  that  will  be  borne  by  mili- 
tary families  under  the  various  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation  are  minimal.  The 
important  consideration  is  that  care  will 
be  available  whenever  and  wherever  re- 
quired. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  in  my 
own  mind  that  the  bill  wUl  make  an  ex- 
traordinarily valuable  contribution  to  the 
morale  and  welfare  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  GonzalkI. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  and  his  col- 
leagues for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  14088. 

Our  Armed  Forces  are  presently  en- 
gaged in  a  war  in  South  Vietnam.  Re- 
gardless of  how  one  feels  about  the  policy 
issues  involved,  all  of  us  have  the  deepest 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  service- 
men in  that  conflict  and  all  of  us  share 
a  pride  in  the  quality  of  their  sacrifices. 
There  is  no  more  fitting  way  that  we 
could  confirm  for  them  our  appreciation 
of  their  commitment  than  by  giving  them 
assurance  at  this  hour  that  their  de- 
pendents at  home  are  being  taken  care 
of. 

For  the  most  part  the  men  who  are  fac- 
ing the  test  of  fire  in  Vietnam  are  young 
men,  comp>any  level  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel.  Many  of  these  men  are  mar- 
ried and  have  young  families.  Their 
children  require  regular  medical  atten- 
tion usually  outpatient  care — that  Is,  care 
they  can  receive  at  a  doctor's  office. 
There  is  presently  in  the  law  no  provi- 
sion for  such  outpatient  care  except  at  a 
mil'tary  no.spital.  Yet  quite  frequently 
and  quite  understandably  the  service- 
man's family  goes  home  to  live  with  the 
wife's  parents  or  the  serviceman's  par- 
ents and  the  man  is  assigned  to  Vietnam. 
Naturally,  the  parents  often  live  in  areas 
where  there  are  no  military  facilities. 
The  serviceman's  family,  therefore,  is 
faced  with  paying  their  own  doctor  bills. 
So  we  are  in  a  situation  where  the  serv- 
iceman's family  who  deserves  care  the 
most  is  least  likely  to  receive  it. 

The  present  legislation  would  correct 
this  situation.  It  will  allow  outpatient 
care  from  civilian  sources  regardless  of 
where  the  family  is  located.  It  will  allow 
the  Government  to  pay  the  major  share 
of  doctor  bills  for  servce  wives  In  your 
district  and  mine,  regardless  of  how  few 
we  may  have  of  military  Installations. 

It  should  also  be  recognized  that  we 
are  facing  a  situation  today  where  fre- 
quently the  outpatient  facilities  of  mili- 
tary hospitals  are  terribly  overcrowded 
and  adequate  service  cannot  be  provided. 
The  present  legislation  would  allow  a 
portion  of  the  workload  to  transfer  to 
civilian  sources. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman,  out  of 
especial  consideration  for  the  welfare  of 
families  of  men  fighting  and  dying  In 
Vietnam  and  others,  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
legislation  addresses  Itself  to  a  number 
of  basic  medical  care  problems  faced  by 
military  families.  I  am  sure  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  agree  that  we  have  a 
special  obligation  to  aid  these  military 
families  in  meeting  their  medical  care 
needs  because  their  way  of  life,  with 
frequent  separations  from  the  man  of 
the  family,  tends  to  accentuate  medical 
care  problems. 
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Mr  Chairman,  one  thing  that  has 
characterized  the  Congress  as  much  as 
any  other  over  the  last  several  years  is 
a  special  awareness  of  the  medical  needs 
of  all  our  citizens.  The  Government  now 
spends  annually  something  on  the  order 
of  $7  billion  for  all  its  hospital  and 
medical  undertaltings,  includmg  medical 
research. 

The  present  bill  will  cost  $216  million 
in  its  first  year  and  this  cost  will  rise 
by  fiscal  year  1972  to  $308  million.  While 
this  Ls  a  great  deal  of  money.  I  think  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it 
involves  a  great  many  people.  It  will 
have  substantially  improved  the  medical 
care  benefits  for  something  over  6  million 
Americans.  This  includes  3  8  miilion 
dependents  of  active  duty  men,  slightly 
over  600,000  retirees,  and  about  l,800.tX)0 
dependents  of  retirees. 

The  3  million  men  on  active  duty  will, 
of  course,  be  assured  by  the  bUl  that 
their  dependents  are  adequately  taken 
care  of  Thus,  a  total  of  some  9  million 
Americans  are  affected  by  this  legisla- 
tion. 

In  the  program  for  retired  per.sonnel 
and  their  dependents,  the  committee 
sought  to  carry  out  a  clearly  established 
moral  obiisation  on  the  part  of  the  Oov- 
prnment  I  believe  we  have  done  this  in 
the  most  equitable  and  feasible  manner. 
The  associations  that  represent  retired 
personnel  indicated  during  our  iiearlngs 
that  they  believed  this  program  would 
meet  the  Governments  moral  obligation 
to  the  retired  pxDpulation. 

In  providing  financial  aid  for  those  in 
the  unfortunate  po.sition  of  caring  for 
retarded  or  physically  handicapped  chil- 
dren, the  committee,  of  necessity,  has 
left  a  great  deal  of  discretion  to  the  De- 
partment. When  experience  is  gained 
in  running  the  program,  additional 
changes  may  be  required.  But  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  we  have  made  a  good  start. 
The  bill  originally  recommended  by  the 
administration  would  have  held  a  club 
over  the  States  to~force  c;x>peration  In 
providing  residential  care  for  handi- 
capped children.  The  committee  did  not 
feel  this  was  nece.ssary  and  I  certainly 
stronKly  oppose  any  such  arbitrary  use 
of  assumed  Federal  power.  I  am  satis- 
fled  that  suitable  arranpement.s  can  be 
worked  out  between  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  representatives  of  tlie  States 
to  provide  equitable  treatment  for  mili- 
tary children  and  equitable  sharing  of 
State  taxation  liabilities  by  the  affected 
parents. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  affecting  the 
dependent-s  of  active  duty  men  would 
assure  outpatient  care  from  both  civilian 
and  military  sources  as  well  as  an  ex- 
panded level  of  in-hospital  care.  For 
th.e  most  part  this  outpatient  care  Is  a 
kind  of  medical  benefit  most  needed  by 
young  military  families  and  the  program 
should  have  a  very  salutary  effect  on  our 
reenlistment  rates. 

I  hope  all  of  my  colleagues  wiU  support 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mj.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr  Chairman,  ui 
closing  the  debate,  I  must  recognize  the 
very  fine,  complimentary  things  that 
have    be«Mi   said    on    the    floor   today  in 


connection  with  this  legislation  and 
which  have  also  reflected  upon  me  as  an 
individual. 

However,  I  cannot  accept  these  acco- 
lades solely  for  myself  personally.  I  am 
always  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the 
subcommittee  over  which  I  have  the 
privilege  of  presiding  is  composed  of  a 
group  of  dedicated  men  who  have  given 
me  full  and  complete  cooperation  at  all 
times. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  has  been  a  genuine 
honor  and  privilege  to  have  been  able 
to  chair  this  subcommittee  and  to  bring 
so  many  important  pieces  of  legislation 
to  the  floor  and  to  have  them  adopted 
and  endorsed  by  this  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bray],  the  ranking  Member,  has  always 
been  unfailing  in  his  cooperation.  There 
has  never  been  one  tinge  of  politics. 
There  is  no  right  or  left  side  of  the  aisle. 
It  is  one  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  I  would  be 
remiss  Lf  I  failed  at  this  particular  time 
to  pay  tribute  to  them  and  the  work  they 
have  done  on  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  cease  these 
remarks  or  conclude  them  without  pay- 
ing particular  tribute  to  an  individual 
who  has  been  an  inspiration  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  my  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina.  Mkndel  Rivers,  who 
came  to  this  House  with  me  more  than 
25  years  ago,  on  the  same  day.  and  who 
has  been  an  unfailing  friend,  an  ally, 
ever  since  that  day.  It  is  because  of  his 
leadership  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  that  the  subcom- 
mittees, not  only  the  one  that  I  have  the 
privilege  of  chairing,  but  all  subcommit- 
tees have  been  able  to  act  In  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  conducted  themselves 
so  independently  and  so  vigorously  dur- 
ing this  session  of  Congress,  and  at  every 
turn  bringing  Into  full  view  their  con- 
cept and  responsibility  that  we  have  in 
discharging  the  law  as  written  into  the 
Constitution,  that  the  Congress  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  rais- 
ing, maintaining  armies  and  making 
regulations  therefor. 

In  this  particular  neld  of  legislation, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  has  been  one  of  the  most  vocal 
and  active  participants.  Two  sections 
of  the  bill  that  we  have  before  us  today 
are  the  direct  results  of  his  efforts.  He 
is  the  author  of  that  portion  of  the  bill 
related  to  both  retired  personnel  and 
their  dependents  and  the  dependents  of 
our  active  duty  personnel. 

The  section  of  the  biU  having  to  do 
with  retarded  children  is  a  provision  that 
I  initiated.  I  want  at  this  time  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  fellow  member  of  my  staff, 
William  Billiter  who  did  all  the  ground 
work  and  the  staff  work  on  getting  this 
piece  of  legislation  together.  It  was  In 
tribute  to  our  distinguished  chairman 
that  I  reintroduced  the  bill  adopted  by 
the  committee  in  his  name. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
the    chairman    of    the    C(»nmlttee   on 


Armed  Services,  be  Incorporated  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  learned  in  my  com- 
mittee that  for  the  career  military  man 
nothing  causes  as  much  concern  as  hav- 
ing adequate  medical  care  for  his  family. 
Nothing  causes  more  letters  to  my  com- 
mittee. And  nothing  has  a  greater  im- 
pact on  career  retention. 

Knowing  this,  we  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  medical  care  prob- 
lems in  my  cwnmlttee.  I  myself  was 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  which  In 
1964  surveyed  all  facets  of  hospital  con- 
struction policy  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
We  found  that  defense  planning  had 
come  up  short  in  a  nimiber  of  areas.  We 
found  that  defense  planning  had  made 
Inadequate  provisions  for  the  care  of  the 
retired  men  and  their  ffimilies.  We 
foimd  that  the  Defense  Department  had 
not  properly  weighed  the  valuable 
mobilization  reserve  that  would  be  pro- 
vided by  the  programing  of  beds  for 
retirees. 

This  legislation  brought  before  the 
House  today  would  answer  the  needs  we 
uncovered  in  oiu-  1964  hearings.  It 
would  also  solve  some  other  vital  medical 
care  needs  that  have  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  committee  since  those  1964 
hearings. 

H.R.  14088  is  an  omnibus  bill.  It  covers 
a  broad  range  of  medical  care  problems 
for  military  families.  It  Improves  the 
level  of  in-hospltal  care  for  the  depend- 
ents of  active  duty  servicemen.  It  as- 
sures outpatient  care  for  military  de- 
pendents no  matter  where  they  are  lo- 
cated by  providing  such  care  from 
civilian  sources.  It  marks  a  great 
hiunanitarlan  advancement  by  provid- 
ing financial  support  for  those  families 
who  have  to  care  for  their  mentally 
retarded  or  physically  handicapped 
child.  And  It  provides  a  complete 
equitable  program  of  care  for  retired  per- 
sonnel and  their  dependents. 

In  all,  the  bill  provides  our  military 
personnel  with  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  outstanding  programs  of  medical 
care  found  anywhere  In  our  society.  It 
is  landmark  legislation.  The  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Hebert]  and 
the  members  of  his  distinguished  sub- 
committee, who  drafted  this  bill,  can 
take  a  singular  pride  in  their  achieve- 
ment. They  have  earned  the  gratitude 
of  military  families  everywhere. 

This  is  no  little  bill  for  a  special  few. 
It  affects  more  than  7  million  Americans. 
For  these  7  million  Americans,  the 
gentleman  from  Louislauia  [Mr.  HtBMT] 
and  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
have  performed  a  great  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  has 
made  great  efforts  in  the  recent  past  to 
bring  military  personnel  up  to  a  position 
of  equality  with  civil  servants  In  the  mat- 
ter of  pay.  We  have  done  this  to  spite 
some  strenuous  opposition.  We  have 
done  some  things  may  people  told  us  we 
could  not  do  But  we  have  established 
the  rule  that  military  pay  will  not  fall 
behind  civil  service  pay  again.  Now,  In 
this  bill,  we  are  making  sure  that  the 
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medical  care  available  to  dependents  of 
military  personnel  shall  be  equal  to  the 
medical  care  provided  civilian  GK>vem- 
ment  employees. 

The  Dependent  Medical  Care  Act, 
then  passed  In  1956  by  our  committee, 
5ras  a  great  legislative  advance.  But  we 
made  one  mistake  in  that  bill.  We  vaaie 
the  same  mistake  that  Hammurabi  made 
(Then  he  drafted  his  code.  We  made  it 
static.  We  wrote  into  the  law  the  kind 
of  care  that  could  be  provided  so  that 
it  prevented  an  increase  in  the  level  of 
care  as  advancements  In  medical  care 
coverage  were  made  elsewhere  In  our 
society.  The  present  bill  brings  the  level 
o(  care  up  to  the  level  provided  under 
the  most  widely  used  program  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Health  Benefits  Act.  But 
even  more  important  is  that  the  biU  ties 
the  level  of  care  to  that  program  in  the 
future.  This  means  that  as  care  is  ex- 
panded for  civilian  Government  em- 
ployees it  can  also  be  Improved  for  mili- 
tary families. 

The  families  that  need  the  benefits  of 
this  legislation  the  most  are  the  young 
families  of  the  men  who  are  now  fighting 
and  dying  in  Vietnam.  We  will  not  say 
to  them  that  their  families  will  have  to 
be  uncertain  about  having  proper  medi- 
cal care  while  they  are  meeting  the  ene- 
mies of  freedom  on  a  faraway  battle- 
field. I  know  the  Congress  will  say  to 
them  that  the  medical  needs  of  their 
families  will  be  taken  care  of.  I  know 
the  Congress  will  say  It  by  voting  for  this 
biU. 

This  bill  fills  another  great  need  In 
providing  care  for  military  retirees  and 
their  dependents.  Our  hearings  In  1964 
proved  beyond  peradventure  of  doubt 
that  we  have  an  obligation  to  retirees. 
And  the  plan  recommended  to  us  this 
year  by  the  Defense  Department  is  actu- 
ally the  same  thing  our  committee 
wanted  to  put  in  the  Dependents  Medi- 
cal Care  Act  in  1956.  It  would  expand 
that  act  to  cover  retirees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  great  bill  that 
Is  greatly  needed  and  that  will  greatly 
improve  retention  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that  the  bill  be  read  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.    14088 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  (issembled.  That  chap- 
ter 55  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is 
Mnended  as  follows : 

(11  Sections  1071,  1072,  1073,  and  1084  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  •'1085"  wher- 
ever It  appears  (In  catchllne  or  text)  and  by 
Ui*erung  in  place  thereof  "1087". 

(2)  Section  1074(b)  Is  amended  to  read 
u  follows : 

"(b)  Under  Joint  regulatlcms  to  be  pre- 
scrtbed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education. 
uid  Welfare,  a  member  or  former  member  of 
&  uniformed  service  who  is  entitled  to  re- 
'•''d  or  retainer  i>ay,  or  equivalent  pay  may, 
upon  request,  be  given  medical  and  dental 
<*»  In  any  faaUty  of  any  uniformed  serv- 
'<*,  subject  to  the  avallablUty  of  space  and 
laclliaes  and  the  capablUtles  of  the  medical 
Mid  dental  staff.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
wd  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  may,  with  the  agreement  of  the  Ad- 
™u«trator  of  Veterana'  Affairs,  provide  care 
w  persons  covered  by  this  subsection  In 
^UUes  operated  by  the  Administrator  and 
""•rmined  by  him  to  be  available  tar  this 


purpose  on  a  reimbursable  bads  at  rates  ap- 
proved by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.' 

(3)  Section  1076(b)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  Under  Joint  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
a  dependent  of  a  member  or  former  member 
who  Is,  or  was  at  the  time  of  his  death,  en- 
titled to  retired  or  retainer  pay,  or  equiv- 
alent pay,  may,  upon  request,  be  given  the 
medical  and  dental  care  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 1077  of  this  title  in  faclUUes  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  subject  to  the  availability  of 
space  and  facilities  and  the  capabilities  of 
the  medical  and  dental  staff." 

(4)  Section  1077  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"5  1077.  Health  benefits  for  dependents;  au- 
autbortzed  care  In  facilities  of  uni- 
formed services 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b), 
health  benefits  provided  under  section  1076 
of  this  title  may  not  exceed  those  provided 
under  the  high  option  of  the  Government- 
wide  plan  covering  the  larger  number  of 
civilian  employees  contracted  for  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  under  section  3003  of 
title  6,  nor  may  they  be  less  than  those  pro- 
vided under  that  plan  on  July  1,  1966. 

"(b)  The  following  types  of  health  bene- 
fits may  also  be  provided  under  section  1076 
of  this  title : 

"(1)   Physical  examinations. 

"(2)   Immiinlsatlons. 

"(3)   Care  of  the  newborn. 

"(4)  Routine  dental  care  may  be  pro- 
vided outside  the  United  States,  and  in  re- 
mote areas  Inside  the  United  States  where 
adequate  civilian  facilities  are  unavailable. 
Emergency  dental  care,  but  not  Including 
permanent  restorative  work  or  dental  pros- 
thesis, and  dental  care  as  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  medical  or  surgical  treatment,  may  be 
provided  wcwldwlde." 

(6)  Section  1078(a)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  foUowlng  sentence  at  the  end  there- 
of: "Such  charges  shall  be  adjusted  periodi- 
cally to  take  Into  account  adjustments  in  the 
compensation  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services." 

(6)  Section  1079  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"(a)  To  assure  that  medical  care  is  avail- 
able tor  8p>ouses  and  children  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  who  are  on  active 
duty  for  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  days, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  after  consulting 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  shall  contract,  under  the  authority 
of  this  section,  for  medical  care  for  those 
(lersons  under  such  insurance,  medical  serv- 
ice, or  health  plans  as  he  considers  appro- 
priate. Health  benefits  provided  under  these 
plans  may  not  exceed  those  provided  under 
the  high  option  of  the  Government-wide 
plan  covering  the  larger  number  of  civilian 
employees  contracted  for  by  the  CivU  Service 
Commission  under  section  3003  of  title  5,  nor 
may  they  be  less  than  those  provided  under 
that  plan  on  July  1,  1966. 

"(b)  Plans  covered  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
include  provisions  for  pwyment  by  the  pa- 
tient of  the  following  amounts : 

"(1)  $25  for  each  admission  to  a  hospital, 
or  the  charge  prescribed  under  section  1078 
(a)  of  this  title  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  days  of  hospitalization,  whichever  amount 
Is  the  greater. 

"  (2)  20  per  centum  of  the  charges  for  out- 
patient care,  Including  supplies  and  services 
provided  In  connection  with  that  care. 

"(c)  The  methods  for  making  payment  un- 
der subsection  (b)  shall  be  prescribed  under 
Joint  reg^atlons  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

"(d)  Under  Joint  regtUatloQS  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
In  the  case  of  a  child,  as  defined  in  section 


1072(2)  (E)  of  this  title,  who  la  moderately 
or  severely  retarded  mentally  or  who  has  a 
serious  pbydcal  handicap,  the  plans  covered 
by  subeectlon  (a)  shall,  with  reapect  to  such 
retardation  or  handicap,  include  the  foUow- 
lng; 

"( 1 )  Diagnosis. 

"(2) Inpatient,  outpatient,  and  home  treat- 
ment. 

"(3)  Training,  rehabilitation,  and  special 
education  necessitated  by  the  child's  mental 
or  physical  handicap. 

"(4)  Institutional  care  in  private  noniwof- 
it,  public  and  State  Institutions  and  facilities 
and.  when  appnxipriate,  transpcMXatlon  to  and 
from  such  institutions  and  facilities. 

"(e)  As  their  share  of  the  cost  of  any  bene- 
fits provided  under  subsection  (d) ,  members 
in  the  lowest  enlisted  pay  grade  may  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  first  (25  incurred  each 
month  and  members  in  the  highest  comnUs- 
Eloned  pay  grade  may  similarly  be  required  to 
pay  as  much  as  9250  per  month.  The 
amo\ints  to  be  similarly  paid  by  members  in 
all  other  pay  grades  shall  be  determined  un- 
der Joint  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
amounts  so  prescribed  shall  ordinarily  not  be 
less  than  $25  or  more  than  $250.  however,  In 
no  event  shall  the  amount  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber each  month  be  more  than  the  payment 
he  would  be  required  to  pay  to  a  public  In- 
stitution if  he  were  not  a  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services.  A  member  who  has  more 
than  one  child  Incurring  expenses  in  a  given 
month  under  a  plan  covered  by  subsection 
( d  I  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  an  amount 
greater  than  he  woiild  be  required  to  pay  if 
he  had  but  one  such  child.  The  monthly 
f>aymenta  prescribed  for  members  under  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  $25  per  centum  of 
the  combined  payment  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  individual  member  for 
the  care  provided  a  child  covered  under  this 
section. 

"(f)  To  qualify  for  the  benefits  provided  by 
subsection  (d),  members  shall  be  required 
to  use  pubUc  facilities  to  the  extent  they 
are  available  and  adequate  as  determined  un- 
der Joint  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare." 

(7)  The  following  new  sections  are  added 
after  section  1085: 

"5  1086.  Contracts  for  health  benefits  for  cer- 
tain members,  former  members, 
and  their  dependents 

"(a)  To  assure  that  health  benefits  are 
available  for  the  persons  covered  by  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  after  con- 
sulting with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  shall  contract  under  the 
authority  of  this  section  for  health  benefits 
for  those  persons  under  the  same  Insurance, 
medical  service,  or  health  plans  he  contracts 
for  under  section  1079(a)  of  this  title. 

"(b)  TTie  following  persons  are  eligible  for 
health  benefits  under  this  section : 

"(1)  Those  covered  by  sections  1074(b) 
and  1076(b)  of  this  title,  except  those  cov- 
ered by  section  1072(2)  (P)  of  this  tlOe. 

"(2)  A  dependent  of  a  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who  died  while  on  active  duty 
for  a  period  of  more  than  30  days,  except  a 
dependent  covered  by  section  1072(2)  (F)  of 
this  Utle. 

However,  a  person  who  Is  entitled  to  hospital 
Insurance  benefits  under  title  I  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1965  (79  Stat. 
286)  is  not  eligible  for  health  benefits  under 
this  section,  except  for  those  benefits  pro- 
vided by  this  section  which  arc  not  otherwise 
payable  under  the  hospital  and  supplemen- 
tary medical  insurance  programs  authorized 
by  Seventy-ninth  Statutes  at  Large,  page  286. 

•■<c)  No  benefits  shaU  be  payable  under 
any  plan  covered  by  this  section  in  the  case 
of  a  person  enrolled  in  any  other  insurance, 
medical  service,  or  health  plan  provided  by 
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.AW  or  through  emplovment.  except  for  bene- 
fits not  payaDle  under  the  other  plan. 

■ ,  d  i  A  person  covered  by  this  Mctlon  may 
elect  to  receive  benefits  either  in  :1)  Gov- 
ernment facilities,  under  the  condltlona  pre- 
scribed m  sections  1074  a:id  1076-1078  of  this 
title  or  21  the  facilities  provided  under  a 
plan  contracted  for  under  this  section.  How- 
ever under  joint  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  the  right  to 
maKe  this  ejection  may  be  limited  for  those 
patrons  residing  In  an  arec.  where  adequate 
'.  icl'ilties  of  the  uniformed  services  are  avail- 
able. 

"5  1087  Programing  facilities  for  certain 
member.'!,  former  members,  and 
their  dependents  in  construction 
protects  of  the  uniformed  services 

"(a)  F.iriHties  for  inpatient  and  outpa- 
tient care  for  p>ersons  covered  by  sections 
1074(bi  and  1076' bi  of  this  title  shall  be 
prograrr»ed  In  uniformed  service*  construc- 
tion projects  In  amounts  to  be  determined 
bv  the  Secretary  concerned  In  making  such 
de*erm!iiatlons  he  shall  consider  the  teach- 
ing and  training  requirements  of  the  staff  of 
the  facility  being  programed  and  the  avail- 
ability of  inpatient  and  outpatient  care  In 
civilian  communities  within  one  hovir's  travel 
time  of  such  facility. 

"(bi  Bed  space  programed  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  section  shall  not  be  less  than 
6  per  centum  of  the  bed  space  otherwise 
programed  for  the  facility,  except  that  under 
special  circumstances,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  the  maxlmvun  per 
centum  shall  be  20 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
the  amount  of  inpatient  and  outpatient  space 
programed  under  this  section  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  amount  required  by  a  facility 
to  provide  care  for  the  persons  covered  by 
this  section  who  had,  during  the  fiscal  year 
Immediately  preceding  the  programed  action, 
requested  such  care  at  the  facility." 

1 8)    Section  1082  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"and  1086'    Immediately  after  "1081"  and  by 
amending  the  catchllne  to  read  as  follows: 
"I  1082.  ContracU  for  health  care:  advisory 
committees". 

(9)  The  analysis  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  following  Items : 

"1071.  Purpoee  of  sections  1071-1085  oX  thla 
tlUe." 

•  •  •  •  • 
"1073.  Administration  of  sectlona  1071-1086 

of  this  Utle." 
,  .  .  •  • 

"1077.  Medical  and  dental  care  for  depend- 
ents specific  Inclusions  and  ex- 
clusions." 

"1082.  Contracts  for  medical  care  for  spouses 
and  children:  advisory  committees." 

a-'d  Inserting  the  following  Item: 
"1071.  Ptirpose  of  sections  1071-1086  of  this 
title." 

•  •  •  •  • 
"1073    Administration  of  section*  1071-1086 

of  this  Utle." 

•  •  •  •  • 
"1077.  Health   benefits   for   dependents:    au- 
thorized   care   In    facilities   of   uni- 
formed services." 

"1082.  Contracts  for  health  care:  advisory 
committees." 

•  «  *  •  • 

"1086.  Contracts  for  health  care  for  certain 
members,     former     members,     and 
their  dependents." 
.  •  •  •  • 

"1087    Progr,iining      facilities      for      certain 

members,     former     members,     and 

their    dt'p*'ndents    In    construction 

•  Droierto  of  the  uniformed  services." 


Sac.  a.  This  Act  becomes  effective  July  1, 
1967. 

Mr.  HEBERT  (during  the  reading  of 
the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reswllng  of 
the  bill  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  be  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

On  page  6,  line  11,  after  the  comma.  Insert 
the  following  language :  "other  than  a  child 
covered  by  section  1086(b)  of  thla  title,". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMXNDMXMT   OriTBEO    BT    MK.    HiSSST 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hubert:  On 
page  10,  line  11.  strike  "July  1.  1967"  and 
substitute  therefore  "Jvily  1.  1966". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  MuLTER,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.  14088)  to  amend  chapter  55.  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
an  Improved  health  benefits  program  for 
retired  members  and  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  and  their  dependents, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  822,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  simdry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  tuinoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.    Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  rise? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  358,  nays  0,  not  voting  74,  as 
follows; 

[Roll  No.  94] 
TEAS  358 


Abbltt 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  ni. 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Andrtws, 
Oeorge  W. 

Andrews, 
N.Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

Ash  brook 

Ashley 

Ariunore 

Asplnall 

Ayres 

Bandstra 

Bates 

Battln 

Beckworth 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 

Brooks 

Broom  field 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

CabeU 

Callan 

Cameron 

Carey 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen. 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Clevenger 

Cobelan 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Craley 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curt  In 

Curtis 

Dague 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donobue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulski 

Dimcan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmondaon 


Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Farnsley 

Farnum 

Fascell 

Feigban 

Fino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Qallagher 
Oannatz 
Oa  things 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
GllUgan 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Grabowskl 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grelgg 
Grlder 
GrlfHths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Hagan,  Ga. 
Hagen.  Calif. 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Iowa 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harsha 
Harvey,  Ind. 
Harvey,  Mich. 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 
Hechler 
Holland 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hvai 
Hungate 
Huot 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Okla. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Keith 
Keogh 
King,  Calif. 
King,  N,T. 
Kluczynskl 
Kornegay 
Krebs 


Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Landruin 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Llpsoomb 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGrath 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

MlUer 

MUls 

Mmisb 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Mosher 

Multer 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  HI. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

O'NeUl,  Mass, 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Rees 

Reld,  ni. 

Reld.  N.T. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alask* 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncalio 

Rooney,  P»- 
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Eostenkowskl 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Vanlk 

Roudebush 

Springer 

Vigortto 

Roush 

Stafford 

Vivian 

Roybal 

Stalbaum 

Waggonner 

Ryan 

Stanton 

Walker,  Mlse. 

Satterfleld 

Steed 

Walker.  N.  Mez 

8t  Germain 

Stephens 

Watkins 

St.  Onge 

Stratton 

Wataon 

Baylor 

Stubblefleld 

Watts 

Scheuer 

Sweeney 

Weltner 

Srhisler 

Talcott 

WhaUey 

Schmldhauser 

Taylor 

White,  Tex. 

Scbneebeli 

Teague,  Calif. 

Whitener 

.Sr.hweiker 

Teague,  Tex. 

Widnall 

Scott 

Tenzer 

WUson,  Bob 

Secrest 

Thomas 

WUson, 

Selden 

Thompson,  Tex.     Charles  H. 

Senner 

Thomson,  Wis 

Wolff 

Shipley 

Todd 

Wright 

Sickles 

Trimble 

Wyatt 

Slkes 

Tuck 

Wydler 

Slsk 

Tunney 

Yates 

Skubltz 

Tuten 

Young 

Slack 

UdaU 

Younger 

Smith,  Calif. 

Ullman 

Zablockl 

Smith,  Iowa 

Van  Deerlln 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 74 

Abernethy 

Praser 

Morton 

Andrews, 

Prelinghuysen 

Moss 

Glenn 

Gray 

Murray 

Baring 

Orlffln 

Nix 

Barrett 

Helstoski 

Pickle 

Boland 

Henderson 

Pool 

Brademas 

Herlong 

Quillen 

Brock 

Hicks 

Resnlck 

Burleson 

Holifleld 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Cahlll 

Hutchinson 

Rodino 

Callaway 

Jennings 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Carter 

Kee 

Rosenthal 

Casey 

KeUy 

Rumsfeld 

Cederberg 

King,  Utah 

Shrlver 

CeUer 

Ktrwan 

Smith.  Va. 

Chelf 

Leggett 

Staggers 

Conyers 

McDade 

Sullivan 

Corman 

McEwen 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Daddarlo 

Madden 

Toll 

Danlela 

MaUliard 

Tupper 

Digg; 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Utt 

Dowdy 

Mathias 

White,  Idaho 

Ellsworth 

Michel 

Whltten 

?mdley 

Monagan 

Williams 

Pogarty 

Morse 

WUlis 

So  the  bill 

was  passed. 

The  Clerk 

announced 

the   following 

pairs: 

Mr,  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Prelinghuysen. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Helstoski  with  Mr.  MaUUard. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr,  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mrs.  SulUvan  with  Mr.  QtilUen. 

Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Pogarty  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Burleeon  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr,  Monagan  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama. 

Mr,  Pickle  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  King  of  Utah  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr,   Thompeon   of  New   Jersey   with  Mr. 
Dlggs. 

Mr  Gray  with  Mr,  Dowdy. 
Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 
Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  South 
Carolina. 
Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Caaey 
Mr.  Chelf  with  Mr.  Praaer. 
*-'^l 661— Part  8 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unsinlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  rollcall  just  concluded 
on  the  bill  H.R.  14088  to  amend  chapter 
55  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  an  Improved  health  benefits 
program  for  retired  members  and  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  and  their 
dependents,  and  for  other  purposes,  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  I  was  unavoidably  detained 
along  with  the  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  my  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Hicks],  on  a  very 
Important  conference,  and  we  missed 
the  rollcall.  Had  we  been  present,  we 
would  have  voted  for  the  bill,  as  the 
entire  membership  of  the  House  did, 
without  one  dissenting  vote.  We  could 
not  make  the  rollcall  because  we  had  a 
commitment  from  which  we  could  not 
be  excused. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LADY  BADEN-POWELL 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  United  States  has  had  the 
pleasure  of  sc«ne  very  important  visitors 
from  England  In  the  past  months.  One 
who  made  a  wonderful  impression  on  us 
and  who  gained  our  deepest  admiration 
and  affection  is  Lady  Baden-Powell,  the 
lady  who  has  served  over  50  years  In  the 
Girl  Guide  movement. 

People  throughout  the  world  owe  this 
great  l&dy  a  tremendous  debt  of  respect 
and  thanks  for  she  has  given  her  life  to 
the  furthering  of  good  will  among  na- 
tions. 

Lady  Baden-Powell  Is  the  widow  of  the 
foimder  of  scouting  for  boys  and  guid- 
ing for  girls,  and  has  spent  more  than 
50  years  of  her  life  in  furthering  the 
movement  as  a  force  for  international 
understanding  and  good  will. 

As  world  chief  guide  of  the  World  As- 
sociation of  Girl  Guides  and  Girl  Scout.s, 
she  is  the  official  leader  of  almost  6  mil- 
lion members  of  Guide  and  Girl  Scout 
organizations  In  68  countries  of  the  free 
world.  Though  differing  In  uniforms 
and  customs,  each  national  organization 
adheres  to  the  fundanipnta;  Scout  prom- 


ise of  duty  to  God,  to  country,  and  to  the 
service  of  mankind.  Lady  Baden-Powell 
also  serves  as  honorary  vice  president  of 
the  International  Boy  Scouts, 

The  former  Olave  Soames  was  intro- 
duced to  Scouting  and  to  Lord  Baden - 
Powell  in  1912  aboard  the  liner  Arcadian 
enroute  to  the  United  States  from  Eng- 
land. 

Olave  Soames  and  Lord  Baden-Powell 
were  married  In  St.  Peter's  Church. 
Parkstone.  Dorset,  England,  on  October 
30,  1912.  She  is  the  mother  of  three 
children  and  has  nine  grandchildren. 

After  her  marriage.  Lady  Baden- 
Powell  traveled  extensively  with  her  hus- 
band on  behalf  of  Scouting.  During 
World  War  I,  she  took  an  active  role  in 
Scouting  when  she  became  a  district 
commissioner.  Later  she  served  as  chief 
commissioner  for  Great  Britain  and 
finally  as  the  first  chief  guide.  In  1917 
she  started  the  work  which  is  still  her 
major  interest — the  worldwide  develop- 
ment of  Guiding  and  Scouting,  and  in 
1930  was  acclaimed  as  world  chief  guide 
at  the  world  conference  held  at  Foxlease, 
England. 

After  several  years  In  Kenya.  Africa, 
where  her  husband  died  in  1941.  Lady 
Baden -Powell  returned  to  England  and 
resumed  her  role  as  first  lady  of  Guid- 
ing and  Scouting.  She  took  up  residence 
at  Hampton  Court  Palace  where  King 
George  VI.  in  gratitude  for  her  husband's 
service  to  his  country,  offered  her  a  grace- 
and-favor  apartment.  She  has  con- 
tinued her  worldwide  travels  on  behalf  of 
the  movement  ever  since.  In  1959  she 
was  welcomed  by  14  of  the  Girl  Guide 
Associations  in  Latin  America.  She  has 
made  frequent  visits  to  Our  CabaAa.  the 
world  association  center  in  Cuemavaca. 
Mexico.  Following  her  present  'visit  she 
will  again  go  to  Our  Cabafia  to  meet  with 
young  leaders  from  12  countries  who  are 
carrj'ing  out  a  ser'vice  program  in  a  near- 
by village. 

For  her  continued  devotion  to  Girl 
Guides  and  Girl  Scouts.  Lady  Baden - 
Powell  has  been  honored  by  several  na- 
tions. In  1932,  she  was  named  I>ame  of 
the  Grand  Cross,  Order  of  the  British 
Empire.  She  also  holds  the  decorations 
of  the  White  Rose  of  Finland,  the  Order 
of  Merit  of  Poland,  the  Order  of  the 
Grand  Ducal  Crown  of  Oak  of  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Order  of  the  Phoenix  of 
Greece,  of  Bernard  O'Higglns  of  Chile, 
the  Order  of  the  Sun  of  Peru,  and  of 
Vasco  de  Balboa  of  Panama,  the  Order 
of  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  of  the 
Sacred  Treasure  of  Japan. 


CALL  FOR  ACTION  AND  VIGILANCE: 
TO  COMBAT  COMMUNISM  IN 
LATIN   AMERICA 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Eiddress  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent testimony  the  Honorable  Lincoln 
Gordon,   Assistant   Secretary   and   TJB. 
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Coordinator,  Alliance  for  Progress,  De- 
partment of  State  told  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  that  public  and  official 
awarenc&s  in  all  Latin  American  coun- 
tries of  the  dangers  ol'  communism  has 
increased  a.s  their  designs  become  more 
evident.  He  was  optimistic  In  his  views 
of  the  future.  This  does  not  mean  that 
we  can  relax  oar  vigilance  by  one  little 
whit.  The  committee  heard  other  testi- 
mony* that  the  tricontlnent  conference 
held  in  Havana  this  past  JanuaiT  dem- 
onstrated that  Soviet-backed  Commu- 
nists continue  to  press  their  efforts  to 
subvert  Latin  America. 

Of  pertinence,  therefore,  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  Truth  About  Cuba  Commit- 
tee. Inc.,  whose  president  is  the  distin- 
guished Luis  V.  Maarara.  I  am 
submitting  it  in  full  for  the  Record  to 
point  out  to  the  American  public  that 
now  Is  not  the  time  to  let  down  our 
guard. 

Mr.  Manrara's  statement,  conference 
background  material,  and  highlights  of 
statements  pertinent  thereto  follow: 

.\     ST.trEMENT      BY      THT.     TR'  TH      j^BOrT     CXTBA 

CoMMiTTiE,       I.vr  ,       L:  IS       V.       Manraka. 
President 

The  cnconiinenia;  ccn.'erence  held  In 
Havana  !n  Ja.iudry  1966  is  an  op>en  and 
blatant  rleclaratlon  of  war  of  t^e  Commu- 
nist Inte.-riatlonai  conspiracy  against  the 
United  States  of  America  If  anybody  enter- 
tained a  doubt  &a  to  what  were  the  inten- 
tions and  the  goal  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy, the  tjlcontlnental  conlerence  must 
have    completely    dispelled    tliern 

At  the  trlcontlnental  conference  It  has 
been  declared,  without  mincing  any  words 
or  pulling  any  punches,  that  the  wars  of 
liberation  and  the  Communist  overt  and 
covert  attaclcs  In  every  continent  are  car- 
ried out  with  one  and  only  one  purpose,  to 
destroy   the  United  States  of  America. 

During  the  last  5  years  we  .'-^ave  t)een  con- 
stantly warning  our  American  friends  of  the 
danger  of  communism  and  how  Important 
the  occupation  of  Cuba  was  to  the  Commu- 
nist con.'splra.^y  for  their  goal  of  conquering 
the  United  States  of  America. 

After  the  trlcontlnental  conference  we 
.-ar.not  speali  any  longer  about  threats  or 
perUs-  A  state  of  open  and  declared  war 
exists,  and  only  an  Immediate  moblUaatlon, 
both  In  the  psychological  and  the  armed 
fields,  can  save  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  free  world  from  the  Communist 
Juggernaut 

Ba  ■KGROUND  TO  THK  TR.\NSCOKTn««NTAI,  CON- 

rxajENCE  Hav.\na,  Cub* 

The  trlcontlnental  conferenct'  held  In  Ha- 
vana. Cuba.  January  3-16,  19e8,  U  the  cll- 
ma.x  of  a  ca.'f  Jul  master  pi m  started  several 
years  aso  *-l-.!ch  crystallized  at  the  Bandung 
Indonesia  1  Conference,  held  on  April  18, 
1955 

■'The  feeling  of  solidarity  amor.g  the 
people  of  three  continents  started  with  the 
Band'.ing  Conference  •  •  •"  declared  In 
Havajia  on  November  29.  1965.  TuauT  a«- 
Slbal,  a  mjember  of  the  R.A.U.  delegation. 
Secretary  Oenerai  of  the  International  Pre- 
paratory Cfmmittee  of  the  First  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  the  Peoples  of  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Latin  America  i  later  elected 
Secretary  General  of  the  TCCi 

S<jurce  Havana  CMQ  radio,  our  monitoring 
service. 

To  prepare  the  Bandung  Conference  a  flve- 
n.itlons  committee  was  fo.-med  Including: 
Burnxa.  India,  Indonesia,  Pakistan  and  Cey- 
lon. spon.sored  by  Red  China.  Repreoenta- 
tlvee  iixira  29  countries  were  present  at  the 
Bandung   Conference     Afghanistan.   Burma. 


Cambodia.  Ceylon,  Kgypt.  Ethiopia,  Oold 
Coast,  India,  Indonesia,  Iraq,  Iran,  Japan, 
Jordan,  Laos,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Libya,  Nepal, 
North  Vletoam,  Pakistan,  Philippines,  Red 
China,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  South  Yletnam, 
Sudan,  Thailand,  Turlcey,  and  Yemen. 
(Listed  In  alphabetical  order.) 

The  reeolutloiu  adopted  at  the  Bandung 
Conference  were: 

1.  cmty  among  the  colored  people  ot 
the  world. 

2.  Fight  Yankee  Imperialism. 

3.  Acknowledgment  of  equality  between 
big  and  small  countries. 

4.  Help  the  people  of  colonial  countries 
to  obtain  their  liberation. 

5.  Create  the  solidarity  moven^nta  of  the 
covmtrles  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

Five  conferences  were  held  after  the  Ban- 
dung Conference  which  gradually  gathered 
momentum  and  finally  produced  the  tri- 
continental  conference.  The  fantastic  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  countries  repre- 
sented— 29,  at  Bandung  to  82,  at  Havana — Is 
a  sure  sign  of  the  speed  with  which  com- 
munism Is  spreading. 

niiBT  coNrsaxMca 
The  solidarity  movement  of  the  countries 
of  Africa  and  Asia  held  its  first  conference 
In  Cairo,  in  December  1057,  adopting  a  reso- 
lution to  create  collateral  organizations  to 
back  and  promote  social,  political  and  eco- 
nomic movements  In  both  continents. 

BBCOND   CONrSBSNCK 

The  second  conference  was  held  In  Conakrl, 
Ouinea,  on  April  2,  1960,  and  amongst  the 
resolutions  adopted  were  the  creation  of  the 
Pan- African  Syndical  Federation  and  the 
Afro-Asian  newspapermen  organisation. 

THIKD  CONrraBIfCE 

The  third  conference  took  place  In  Noshl, 
Tanganyika,  in  February  1963,  with  250  dele- 
gates representing  64  countries  attending. 
The  final  resolution  adopted  in  this  confer- 
ence offered  financial  and  military  backing 
to  all  liberation  movements  smd  called  upon 
the  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
to  unite  and  to  Intensify  their  fighting  spirit, 
offering  full  support  to  "Prime  Minister  Cas- 
tro's five  points  In  his  fight  against  Yankee 
imperialism."  (announced  by  Fidel  Castro 
during  the  October  1962  "mlsaile  crisis"). 
At  the  proposal  of  the  Communist  Cuban 
delegates  invited  to  this  conference,  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  calling  for  another  confer- 
ence to  be  held  In  Havana,  in  order  to  create 
the  Afro-Aslan-Latln  American  bloc. 

rotTBTH  coirratxncK 
The  fourth  conference  was  held  In  Accra, 
Ghana,  in  May  1965.  This  conference  ratified 
the  reeolutlons  adopted  at  the  third  confer- 
ence and  resolved  to  call  a  special  meeting  to 
be  held  in  Cairo,  in  September  1966,  to  orga- 
nize the  Havana  ocHiterence. 

niTH    (SPXCIAI.)    COKTXKXVrCK 

The  fifth  (special)  conference,  held  In 
Cairo,  In  September  1965,  drew  up  the  agen- 
da fen*  the  trloontlnental  conference,  to  be 
held  in  Havana  "*  *  *  as  a  stronghold  to 
combat  North  American  Imperialism."  This 
agenda  contained  the  following  points: 

1.  To  fight  Imperialism,  Colonialism,  and 
Neo-Colonlallsm.     IU5.A. — Ed.) 

2.  Discussion  of  relevant  problems  In  rela- 
tion to  the  fight  against  Imperialists 
[U.S_A. — Ed.]   in  the  three  continents. 

3.  Antl -Imperialist  (antl-U3.A. — Ed.)  soli- 
darity of  the  p>eople8  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  In  the  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  fields. 

4.  Coordination  and  unllBcatlon  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  In  their  common  fight  for  national 
liberation  and  reconstruction. 

This  agenda  was  signed  by  Mahdl  Ben 
Barka.  from  Morocco,  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Preparatory  Committee  of  the  Soli- 


darity Conference  of  the  Peoples  of  A«l», 
Africa  and  Latin  America,  (later  murdered  in 
Prance  and  substituted  by  Capt.  Oam&ni 
Clenfuegos,  from  Cuba)  and  Yusuf  as-SlbaJ, 
from  Egypt,  as  Secretary  General. 

Thus  was  carefully  btillt  up  the  trlcon- 
tlnental conference  held  In  Havana  Januan 
3-16,  1966.  ' 

Source:  Pekln  Informa  and  China  Recon- 
struye,  from  Communist  China.  Nuestrce 
Tiempoe  and  Cultura  y  Vida,  from  Moscow; 
and.  Dally  Bulletin  of  Prensa  Latlna,  from 
Havana. 

Publisher's  note :  The  stage  was  set  and  the 
Communist  cadres  ready  to  Implement  their 
painstakingly  prepared  plans  for  the  decisive 
blow  against  the  United  States. 

U.S.S.H.  AKD  RED  CHINA  JODJ  FOBCXS  FOE  THl 
SUCCXSS   or  THE    TEICONTININTAL   CONTKUNCZ 

The  U.S.S.R.  approach:  "Hitherto  no  reg- 
xUar  links  exist  between  the  Afro-Asian  soU- 
darlty  movement,  which  has  now  been  in  ex- 
istence for  some  years,  and  Latin  America. 

•  •  •  As  far  aa  we  In  the  Soviet  Union  are 
concerned,  everything  will  be  done  to  make 
the  Havana  meeting  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  solidarity  and  unity  of  the  Antl-Im- 
perlallst  [U3-A.— Ed.)  forces." 

Source:  "Trlcontlnental  Conference,"  by 
D.  Volsky,  published  In  Moscow's  weekly  New 
Times,  December  27.  1965. 

"Moscow  has  In  the  past  few  weeks  con- 
siderably stepped-up  its  wooing  of  the  peo- 
ples   of    Africa,    Asia    and    Latin    America. 

•  •  •  According  to  the  party  organ  Soviet 
Tadzhlkistany,  the  Soviet  Committee  for 
Solidarity  with  the  Nations  of  Africa  and 
Asia  met  on  November  11,  1965,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mlrza  Tursun  Zada.  •  •  • 
The  meeting  was  summoned  in  conecticHi 
with  the  forthcoming  Solidarity  Congress  of 
Peoples  of  three  continents,  scheduled  to 
take  place  in  Havana  from  January  3-10, 
1966  (extended  until  January  16).  •  •  • 
Detailed  plans  for  the  Soviet  delegation  at 
the  Congress  are  now  In  the  process  of  being 
worked  out.  The  Soviet  propaganda  ma- 
chinery is  already  running  at  full  throtUe. 

•  •  •  One  must  admit  that  to  some  extent 
this  large-scale  propaganda  campaign  has 
borne  fruits.  Some  delegates  from  African 
and  Asian  countries,  Invited  by  the  C<an- 
munlsts  to  visit  Tashkent  (UJS.S.R-Uzbeck. 
Asia),  permitted  themselves  to  be  trlclced 
by  such  propaganda." 

Source:  International  Press  Service  tp 
December  20,  1965. 

The  Red  China  approach:  "In  the  final 
analysis,  the  whole  catise  of  world  revolution 
binges  on  the  revolutionary  struggles  of  the 
Asian,  African  and  Latin  American  peoples 
who  make  up  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  world's  population.  •  •  •  Guerrilla  war- 
fare Is  the  only  way  to  expand  our  force  In 
the  course  of  war,  deplete  and  weaken  the 
enemy,  gradtially  change  the  balance  of  forces 
between  the  enemy  and  otu-selves,  switch 
from  guerrlUa  to  mobile  warfare,  and,  finally 
defeat  the  enemy. " 

Source:  Article  written  by  Lin  Plao,  Min- 
ister of  National  Defense  of  Communist 
China,  entitled  "Long  Live  the  Victory  of  the 
People's  War,"  quoted  from  Washington  Re- 
port, November  8,  1965. 

"Communist  China  support  of  revolution- 
ary war  In  underdeveloped  countries  was  » 
strategy  directed  at  the  eventual  encircle- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe." 

Sotirce:  Lin  Plao's  article.  People's  Dally, 
Pekln,  as  reported  by  Seymour  Topping,  New 
York  Times  correspondent  in  Hong  Kong. 
September  4,  1965. 

Publisher's  note. — Soviet  Russia  and  Com- 
munist China,  the  supposedly  bitter  enemies 
according  to  many  gullible,  sympathetic 
and/or  fellow-traveler  Western  correspond- 
ents, work  hand  In  hand  against  the  com- 
mon enemy:  Imperialist  U.S.A. 
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THK  TRicoNTiNENTAi,  cONTi»zNCB— rrs  TRAN-  have  declared  themselves  against  Imperial-  set  by  Vietnam,  the  Dominican  RepubUc 
scENDKNTAL MnriLATiONS  Ism  IU.S.A.— Ed.)  strengthening  their  mill-  and  Cuba  sUmTDate  the  fight  of  the  Quate- 
The  trlcontlnental  conference  was  officially  t"^'  triendshlp  with  the  peoples  of  the  so-  malan  people." 
opened  In  Havana  at  9  pjn.  on  January  3,  clallst  countries  and  the  international  work-  Peru's  delegate,  Garcia  Urrutla,  declared 
1966.  The  setting  was  staged  at  the  Am-  «"  movement.  •  •  •  The  common  action  of  on  January  3:  "The  conference  should  con- 
bassador's  Room  of  the  Havana-Hilton  Hotel  t^e  Anti-Imperialist  (antl-U.S.A. — Ed.]  demn,  without  any  doubt,  the  imperialist 
(owned  by  the  Gastronomic  Union  Pension  forces  is  extremely  Important  in  the  present  (U.SJ^.  Ed.),  denounce  it  and  give  the  mill- 
Fund  expropriated  without  compensation  by  international  situation."  Signed :  Breznev  tary  support  that  the  maximum  solidarity 
the  Communist  regime)  rebaptlzed  "Havana  and  Kosygln.  requires.  •  •  •  Peni  Is  already  ripe  for  the 
Ubre."  As  a  security  measure  the  Hotel  was  Prom  Red  China:  "Pekln,  January  1,  1966.  revolutionary  process,  all  It  needs  now  Is  the 
closed  to  the  public  from  December  28,  1965,  Solidarity  Conference  of  the  Peoples  of  Asia,      subjective  element." 

to  January  16,  1966.  Africa,  and  Latin  America.    In  the  name  of         Robert    P.    WUUams    (American    Commu- 

Source:   Our  radio  monitoring  service.  t^o  peoples  and  the  Government  of  China,      nist  Negro  fugitive  who  lives  In  Cuba  since 

On   January    7,    the   Havana    Conamunlst  "e  send  you  hearty  greeUngs  and  wish  that      1962  and  attended  the  conference  as  one  of 

radio  announced  that  the  attendance  at  the  ^^  conference  make  a  positive  contribution      the  visitors)  said  In  Havana  on  January  6; 

conference  was:  to  the  strengthening  of  revolutionary  soUdar-      "This   Is   a   conference   of   the   greatest   Im- 

n,,p.flt«                                                          40S  ^1'^  °{  ^^  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  I^tin      portance    that    unites    under    one    conunon 

o^prver, 70  /^*'"*<^  promote  the  fight  against  imperial-     cause  the  representatives  of  all  the  naUons 

one/ts      ni  ^'  «>lo'^*ll«™  ^d  neocoloniaUsm,  headed     m    the    common    fight    against    Imperialist 

Ne^men "  119  ^.^^^w."^-*-  '*'*"•     ^^^^  "^  Chou-En-lal,      (U.S.A.  Ed  )   and  against  its  attacks  such  as 

"*'^'°     ■ _  Prime  Minuter  of  the  Popular  Republic  of     are  being  carried  out  in  Vietnam." 

Total                                                         753  *^'^*^*         ^          ^,              ^                                            Source:    Our  radio  monitoring  service. 

^""^ '"^  Source :  Oiir  radio  monitwlng  service. 

In   a   meeting   held    by    the    delegation's  Publisher's  note.— Observe  the  almost  Iden-        ■moltttionb  adopted  at  the  cowraRENCE 

presidents  it  was  agreed  to  give  the  presl-  t'cal  language  used  by  the  supposedly  "arch-         A  total  of  32  resolutions  were  adopted,  all 

dency  of  the  conference  to  Cuba,  represented  enemies" — Soviet   Russia,   the   "good"   Com-      promoting,   helping,    and    assisting   the   11b- 

by  Raul   Roa   Garcia,   Minister   of   Foreign  munists,  and  Red  China,  the  "bad"   Oom-      eration  movements  In  the  three  continents 

Relations,  and  appoint  Yusuf  as-Slbal,  from  munists.                                                                          and  spurring  the  fight  against  U.S.  Imperlal- 

EA.U.,  Secretary  General.    Three  vlce-presl-  highughts  from  statements  made  by  dele-      ^'^• 

dencles  were  created,  one  from  each  oontl-  gates      attending      the      tricontinental         "^^  three  most  important  ones  were: 

aent:  confkrxnce                                                                 ^-  Creation    of   a    trlcontlnental    (p>erma- 

Amerlca- Venezuela,  represented  by  Pedro  au-„f    i»o.>„H«„.^h    r).»i,i-<-.„       ,♦  ^  *       *^°t)     organization    under    the    name    of 

lareaga.  januarv  7    io««  composed    of    12    countries,    4    from    each 

Asia-Vietnam,   represented   by   Ngu   Yen-  .,  '  "^^^^^^  7,  1966.                                               continent 

Van 'Hen.  ^^  Soviet  Union  Is   backing  UberaUoo         f    °      /.          ,                  .».       .     ^  , 

soured  our  radio  monltor^g  service  -— -  ^.l^^'^rS't^r^^k  ^^^  ^^'^^n.^n^^  ^^uT  r^o.^^l^T 

PrSdenrSfvLdr^ru'c^  ^^r^  SLlch'te'  iTSe^h  Tn'^d"  Dut^^G^i^anT''  '^tlTer*:  ,  f-  «  P«-te  meeting  the  Latin  American 

«c1rot      '^'"^'^°  ^"i"*'  r«>™  ^^e»»  ^  more,    reports    UPI,    "the   Russian    delegate  <^^^^^  resolved  to  create  a  permanent  or- 

■In  a  neoDles  conference  such  aj.  th!«    a  asked  the  delegates  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin      ganlzation,  headquartered  In  Havana,  under 

bas^t^thi^obv5oSf^e  deflSietnd^is^  America  to  foL  a  united  front  against  the      "^^   '^°'«   »'   "Organlzacl6n   Latino   Amerl- 

Sme  of  und^rXeSpmeJf ^n  oni?S  '^^^^   ^^^^y-   International    ^J^allsm  cana"  (Latin  American  Organization,  to  give 

Obtained  throujrh  the  flKhtllalnst  Imoerlal  ^^^^  by  the  U.S-A.  J  sic  ] .  ^ ^^  ^^  and  support  to  subversive  movements 

TfvsT-Tl^i^^L^^  S^'Si^  The  Cuban  radio   (monitored  In  Miami)  ^,L^f„^,  ^^t""  P"''"°'*  '""^  ^''^^'' 

defeat.  quoted   the  U.8.SJi.  Delegate  Raahldov.  as  ^^^^  '^°  ^°*  *''*^- 

"At  the  inauguration  of  thU  conference  ^oUows:  "The  Delegate  from  U.S.SJl.  empha-  Source:  Dally  Bulletin  of  Pren«i  Latlna, 
we  can  proclaim  the  proUf eration  of  the  •'*»<'  *^«  support  given  by  the  Soviet  Union  "^"'*-  ^  ,  „^.  . 
liberation  movements  and  that  in  the  midst  ^  ''"«  °^  liberation,  pointing  out  that  Publisher  s  note.— This  confirms  our  con- 
of  difficulties,  of  difficult  battles  against  the  ^^y  ^^^^  ^«  creation  of  an  M^anlzatlon  vlo«on  that  the  only  cause  of  communism 
powerful  enemy,  some  naUons  have  under-  °^  continental  solidarity.  Every  year,  be-  "  *'^*  Communists,  not  poverty  or  any  other 
taken  the  fight  •  •  •  other  nations  have  tween  3  and  10  of  January,  he  said,  the  whole  "'^^  Invented  by  the  Commmilsts.  It  is 
obtolned  victory  •  •  •  and  many  nations  *°'"1'*  should  declare  SoUdarlty  Week  with  ^8^  "me  the  free  world— particularly  Unit- 
are  preparing  to  fight  the  Anti-Imperialist  (anti-U.SJi.— Ed.)  forces  ^   States  of  America— realize   what  makes 

"In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America    the  ^^  ^sla,   Africa,   and   Latin   America.  •   •   •  communism  tick  so  that  our  efforts  to  com- 

flght  against  Imperialism  (USA— Ed  ]'  and  Furthermore,  he  stated  (according  to  the  Cu-  ^^^  '*  ^^  directed  at  the  real  enemy  and  not 

for  the  liberation  of  the  people  Is  a  fight  to  *>*^  radio)  that  the  Soviet  Union  gives,  and  ^*  ^^^^  enemies. 

•Iwth.  will  continue  to  give,  all  kinds  of  help  to  excerpts  from  rroEi,  castro's  ci.o«ino  spezch 

"It  Is  the  responslbiUty  of  the  vanguard  ^^^  Vietnamese  people,  including  the  most          'Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  large 

Of  the  people  in  those  countries  (which  can-  niodem  weapons.    We  are  doing  our  best  so  meeting.    Because  here  have  been  represented 

not  win  power  by  legal  or  pacific  means)  to  *^at  planes,  rockets,  artillery,  munition  and  the  peoples  of  three  conUnents   the  revolu- 

create    the    subjective     conditions     for    It  °^^^'P^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^<^  as  soon  as  tlonary  movements  of  the  pe<»le8  of  three 

(armed  revolution)    •••  wherever  these  do  POMlble.    That  all  people  who  fight  against  continents,  who  have  a  comm^lntllmperlal- 

.  i!'?";-*,      .  *k'  Imperialist  (U.8.A. -Ed. )  can  be  sure  that  istlc  position.    Movements  that  represent  the 

It  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  people  ^^l^S.SJt.  will  always  give  them  aid."  struggle  of  the  peoples   of  different  philo- 

to  respond  to  the  Imperialists'  (U5j\.— Ed.]  ,.,P"bU8her-s    note.-Notlce    how    "mellow."  aophlcal  ideas,  of  different  reUglous  beliefs, 

violence  with  armed  revolutionary  violence.  friendly,"    and    "peace-loving"    has    turned  but  who  have  one  thing  In  commoti.  that 

Cuba  is  a  small  country.    We  are  Just  a  the  Soviet  Union.  ^^Ich  unites  the  peoples  of  the  three  con- 

nttle  more  than  7  million  inhabitants.     At  Indonesia's  delegate  declared  on  January  tinents  and   of  all  the  world,   the  struggle 

tne  beginning  of  this  conference  we  want  to  6:    "Against    the    ImperialUt    [U.S-A.— Ed.J  against    imperialism,    the    struggle    against 

reiterate  before  you  once  more— and  make  It  there  are  only  two  alternatives:  To  finish  it  ooloniaUsm  and  neocolonialism,  the  struggle 

sbso  utely  clear— that  with  whatever  means  "P  or  be  finished  up  by  It."  against  racism,  and  all  those  phenomenons 

.L^  <llsposal  and  the  unfalUng  fighting  Ghana's   delegate    said    January   6,    1966:  that  are  the  modem  expression  of  what  we 

»o«gy  of  our  people,  as  Fidel  Castro  has  ex-  "Solidarity  Is  the  weapon  of  victory,  she  will  should  call  ImpertaUsm  the  center  or  axis  of 

pressed:    Any  revolutionary   movement.   In  open  the  tomb  for  the  Imperialist  [U.S.A.—  which  and  Its  main  support  U-  Yankee  Im- 

TJ,^^  °^  **^®  ''°''^^'  ^^y  ^°"°*  °°  Cuba's  Ed.]."  perlallam  (sic). 

aeciaed  and  unconditional  support.'  The  Venezuelan  delegate  declared  on  Jan-          "in  spite  of  the  circumstances  (shortage  of 

form  '' ™P°'^nt  to  find  now  the  common  ^ary  7,   1966:    "The  looting  carried  out  by  time  and  the  large  number  of  delegates)   a 

Tm^  ,.  "P'"*^*°°  ^^'^  **=''°'^*  *^°**  *bie  North -American    Imperialists    [sic]    in    my  docviment   (has  been  drawn)   that    without 

rapenallst  [U.S.A.— Ed.]  enemy."  2°*°*?  '^  °°'y  ^e  remedied  by  stopping  any  doubt,  is  the  deepest,  the  most  exten- 

oource:  Otir  radio  monitoring  service.  them  by  means  of  force  being  used  now  by  slve  and  the  most  radical  ever  approved  in 

**^e   Venezuelan    people."     And    added    this  a  conference  such  as  this  one 

Highughts  From  Messages  Sent  to  ^1°^^.  V'T^'tt''^^  North  Atnerlcan  ship         -it  is  the  first  time  that  the  representatives 

THE  TRicoNT^ENT^^Nrra^c  ^"*»,^  ^^^  in  Veuczuela's  harbors  a*  long  of   the   Latin   American   people    participated 

^om    the  ^^^^  r^  .^     ^^->  "J^'^^  ,^  *  blockade  of  Cuba."  jointly  with  the  people  TLis  and  Africa. 

Wute  your  co^«^«^~^f,?L  ?"*    ^^^  .  ^*  delegate  from  Guatemala  declared  on  NaturaUy.  in  the  case  of  Latin  America,  the 

«on  tbAti^^u^^y^  J      ^  ""^"^t  January  6:  "The  people  cannot  wait  for  the  majority   or  almost   all   the   representatives 

great  aJJL  Vy,L,^  ^J*  ^"^  °^  ^*  common  enemy  (U.S.A.  Ed.)  to  tumble  down,  were  those  of  the  movements  that  are  fight- 

«Mee  that  in  the  three  continents  we  have  to  fight  together,  and  the  example  ing,  or  will  fight,  for  their  peoples'  UberaUon 
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It  18  only  our  people  (Cuba)  who.  In  this  In- 
stance, represent  the  one  and  only  nation 
totally  liberated  from  Yankee  Imperlallam 
(slcj  and  Is  organized  as  a  revolutionary 
power 

We  believe  that  this  conference  undoubt- 
edly h  jlds  a  place  In  the  history  of  the  peo- 
ples flght  Jor  liberation  and  In  the  history 
of  the  revolutionary  movement.  We  also  be- 
lieve that  the  solidarity  ties  that  have  been 
established  amongst  all  the  revolutionary 
movements  in  the  world  that  carry  the  flght 
against  Imperialism  (UB.A.— Ed.),  and  the 
organizations  that  have  been  created  will 
unquestionably  play  a  major  role  In  the  sup- 
port, solidarity,  and  Increase  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movement. 

••In  spite  of  the  mllUtary  and  technical 
power  of  the  Imperialists  [UJ3.A. — Ed.),  the 
united  force  of  the  revolutionary  nations 
will  unquestionably  be  far  more  powerful — 
Imperlallam  (U.S.A.— Ed  j  will  Inevitably  be 
defeated 

We  are  a  sniAll  country,  very  close  to  the 
ooasta  of  the  Imperialist  Metropolis  [U.S-A. — 
Ed.)  Our  weapons  are  defensive  weapons 
but  our  men.  our  revolutionary  militants, 
wholeheartedly  willing  to  flght  against  the 
Imperialists  [U.S  A.—  Ed.)  In  any  part  of  the 
world  •  •  •  But  the  world  is  big  and  the 
Imperialists  iC.SA.— Ed.l  are  everywhere; 
and  for  the  Ouban  revolutionaries,  the  battle- 
field against  the  Imperialists  [U.S.A. — ^Ed.) 
reaches  all  over  the  world.  That  la  the 
reason  we  say  and  proclaim,  that  the  rero- 
lutlonary  movements  in  any  corner  of  the 
world  can  count  on  the  Cuban  oombatantB. 
The  revolutionary  nations  have  the  right  to 
aid.  even  with  their  physlc^il  presence,  those 
who  fight  against  Yankee  Imperialism  [sic). 
.\nd  !f  each  one  helps  according  to  Its  own 
means,  the  Yankee  Imperialists  Isle)  will  be 
defeated 

■In  Santo  IXimlngo.  Latin  .America  will  face 
in  the  years  t-o  cx)me.  one  of  the  moet  splendid 
fights.  Santo  Domingo  a  small  country,  oc- 
cupied by  tens  of  thousands  of  Yankee  sol- 
diers, faces  a  long  and  hard  struggle.  The 
Domihican  nation  should  nof  be  the  only  one 
struggling  against  Yankee  Imperialism  [sic). 
This  struggle  has  already  been  unleased  in 
■Venezuela,  Colombia.  Peru,  and  Guatemala. 
In  Latin  American  there  should  not  be  one, 
two.  or  three  nations  fighting  by  themselves 
against  the  Imperialists  jUSA— Ed.].  The 
strength  of  the  Imperialists  [VBJl. — Ed.)  In 
this  continent,  the  nearness  of  Its  metro- 
politan territory,  and  the  zealousness  with 
which  they  will  try  to  defend  its  domination 
over  this  part  of  the  world,  demands  In  this 
continent,  more  t.han  anvwhere  else,  a  com- 
mon strategy  and  a  common  amd  simulta- 
neous struggle  'We  do  believe  that  in  this 
continent,  in  all  or  almost  all  the  coun- 
tries the  struggle  will  assvmie  the  moet  vio- 
lent forms   " 


VALERIY  TARSIS— NOTED  RUSSIAN 
AUTHOR  ADDRESSES  NATIONAL 
PRESS  CLUB 

Mr     FASCELL.     Mr.    Speaker.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
mar  ics  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKETt.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
afternoon  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attend- 
ing a  National  Press  Club  luncheon  at 
which  the  note<i  Russian  author,  Valeriy 
Tarsis,  gave  a  most  memorable  .speech. 

Mr  Tarsis  has  written  some  of  the 
most  Interesting,  creative,  and  stimulat- 
ing fiction  that  has  come  out  of  his  na- 
tive Russia  since  the  revolution  of  1917. 


His  principal  works  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  England,  "Bluebottle"  and 
"Ward  7,"  reflect  those  literary  qualities 
which  for  so  long  characterized  the  works 
of  a  land  once  synonymous  with  the 
names  of  giants  like  Dostoyevsky  and 
Tolstoy. 

The  Soviet  Government  recently  be- 
stowed a  most  unusual  accolade  on  Mr. 
Tarsis.  That  accolade  reflects  both  the 
nobility  of  the  author  and  the  fear  which 
grips  the  heart  of  communism  when  It 
is  faced  with  the  passionate  strength  of 
only  one  individual  who  believes  In  and 
Is  willing  to  fight  for  freedom. 

Faced  with  the  choice  of  allowing  a 
coiu-ageous  and  able  author  to  continue 
his  attacks  on  the  Soviet  regime  or  of 
Imprisoning  him  and  betraying  their  own 
tyranny,  the  Soviet  leaders  chose  a  way 
out  of  their  dilemma.  They  permitted 
Tarsis  to  go  on  a  trip  to  England  and 
once  there,  they  stripped  him  of  his  So- 
viet citizenship. 

Thus  they  thought  they  could  once  and 
for  all  remove  what  for  them  Is  the 
cancer  of  freedom. 

In  his  speech  yesterday,  Tarsis  vehe- 
mently attacked  the  Soviet  system,  but 
he  did  much  more.  His  conviction,  in- 
tensity, and  humor  caught  those  present 
In  the  grip  of  that  emotion  which  gave 
rise  to  our  Nation — a  love  of  freedom. 
That  emotion,  as  Mr.  Tarsis  so  well  con- 
veyed, is  rooted  In  a  rational  under- 
standing of  the  human  soul  and  society 
itself — in  the  idea  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  the  National  Press 
Club  suid  Its  able  and  distinguished  pres- 
ident, Windsor  P.  Booth,  for  Inviting  Mr. 
Tarsis  to  address  the  club.  Yesterday's 
speech  was  but  another  example  of  the 
reason  why  the  Press  Club's  continuing 
series  of  speeches  has  assumed  such  a 
vital  role  in  the  political  and  cultural 
life  of  Washington.  Those  who  address 
the  Press  Club  know  that  they  have  an 
unparalleled  opportunity  to  partake  in 
the  dlEdog  that  Is  at  the  heart  of  de- 
mocracy. They  can  approach  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club's  rostrum  knowing  this 
because  over  the  years  the  club's  presi- 
dents and  ofQcers  have  chosen,  and  to- 
day, under  President  Booth,  continue  to 
choose  a  variety  of  speakers  from  all 
walks  of  life  who  have  a  meaningful  and 
memorable  contribution  to  make  to  that 
dialog. 

Mr.  Tarsis'  speech  and  President 
Booth's  introductory  remarks  follow: 

Introductort     Rkmarks     of     Windsor     P. 

Booth,  Prxsisknt  or  thx  Na'tional  Press 

Clitb 

Valeriy  Y.  Tarsis  was  born  In  Kiev  In  1906. 
His  father  was  a  storekeeper  In  Kiev  who 
hid  arms  for  the  revolutionaries  In  1905  and 
vanished  vmder  Stalin  In  the  1940*8. 

■Valeriy  went  to  school  In  Kiev  and  to  the 
University  of  Rostov -on-Don.  He  specialized 
In  Western  languages  and  llteriiture,  worked 
In  a  publishing  house  untU  1937,  wrote  a 
book  on  modern  Western  writers  and  some 
short  stories  that  were  published  in  "Novy 
Mir."  He  has  translated  over  30  books  Into 
Russian.  He  was  twice  severely  wounded  at 
Stalingrad.  He  married  the  niece  of  an  air 
force  general  who  was  shot  by  Stalin  In  1937. 

As  an  old  member  of  the  Union  of  Writers 
and  a  resident  of  Moscow  tor  more  than  30 
years,  he  has  known  most  of  the  Soviet  writ- 
ers of  his  time.     His  antlreglme  attitude 


develop>ed  during  the  1930's  and  since  1939 
he  has  been  writing  Action  which  he  was 
unable  to  publish  In  Russia. 

Despairing  of  being  heard  In  his  own  coun- 
try without  foreign  help.  In  1960  he  broke 
■with  the  party  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Writers  and  sent  a  manuscript  abroad 
through  foreign  publishers  he  had  met  by 
chance.  His  book  "The  Bluebottle"  appeared 
In  England  In  1962  and  since  then  It  has 
been  published  all  over. 

Shortly  before  his  book  came  out,  Mr.  Tar- 
sis, who  had  made  no  secret  of  having  smug- 
gled his  manuscript  out  of  the  country,  was 
put  In  a  lunatic  asylum  In  Moecow.  In 
February  1963  his  case  was  taken  up  by  the 
Western  press  as  well  as  privately  by  prom- 
inent Soviet  writers,  and  soon  afterward 
he  was  released. 

He  came  out  of  the  asylum  with  his  spirit 
unbroken  and  more  tham  ever  he  determined 
to  help  Russians  by  exposing  their  govern- 
ment. He  Immediately  wrote  "Ward  7,"  the 
story  of  his  experience  at  the  asyltma  and 
those  of  other  political  prisoners  be  met 
there.  It  was  In  fiction  f<»in,  but  scarcely 
disguised. 

He  was  particularly  anxlovis  to  have  "Ward 
7"  published  because,  although  the  Soviet 
Government  claims  that  there  are  no  po- 
litical prisoners  In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  prac- 
tice of  putting  troublesome  citizens  Into  In- 
sane asylums  seems  to  have  become  fairly 
widespread.  The  term  of  detention  Is  In- 
definite. 

Early  In  1966,  In  an  astonishing  lapse,  the 
Soviet  Govertunent  granted  Mr.  Tarsis  per- 
mission to  travel  to  London,  but  shortly 
after  his  departure  from  Moscow  he  was 
stripped  of  bis  Soviet  citizenship.  He  U 
making  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States 
and  we  are  delighted  to  have  him  at  the 
National  F>re8s  Club. 

Staibwat  to  Disappointmint 
(Address  by  Valeriy  Tarsis  at  the  National 

Press    Club   luncheon,    Washington,  D.C., 

May  10,  1966) 

It  probably  -will  Interest  you  to  know  who 
I  am.  I  must  admit  that  this  question  In- 
trigues me,  too.  For  several  months  now  I 
have  traveled  all  over  the  world,  making 
risky,  headsplnning  Journeys  through  the 
width  and  breadth  of  time  and  space.  In 
these  i>erlgrlnatlons  in  many  mirrors  1  saw 
vivid  reflections  of  my  soul  and  I  am  be- 
■wlldered. 

The  soul  of  a  Russian  poet  is  broad  and 
Impulsive.  It  Is  given  to  meditation  and 
fantasy.  It  thrives  In  the  sir  of  freedom 
and  simply  cannot  exist  without  It.  The 
poet's  soul  Is  unable  to  lie,  nor  can  it  b« 
creative  without  truth  and  Justice.  It  is  in 
such  atmosphere  that  I  craved  to  live. 

It  Is  only  in  the  West,  and  especially  in 
America,  that  I  realized  with  great  sadness 
and  horror  that  I  have  not  been  living  be- 
fore, Just  existing.  I  was  suffocating  In  s 
cell  without  light  or  air.  Now  my  only  con- 
solation and  Justification  before  God's  Judg- 
ment and  my  own  conscience  is  that  I  did 
not  side  with  evU.  I  refused  to  submit  to 
the  dictates  of  a  ruthless  government.  I 
did  not  betray  my  Ideals. 

I  grew  up  in  a  world  that  has  been  brutally 
deceived  by  cheats  and  oppressors.  They 
duped  and  enslaved  the  people  in  the  name 
of  freedom  and  the  brotherhood  of  men. 
Dazed  and  daunted  the  people  were  made  to 
follow  their  treacherous  shepherds  to  no- 
where. Like  a  lost  herd.  bUnded  by  foul 
weather,  one-third  of  the  world  population 
Is  driven  by  them  today  onto  a  slippw?. 
dangerous  path  along  the  very  brink  of  » 
precipice.  I  saw  and  imderstood  the  threat. 
and  I  felt  that  I  had  to  shout  a  wammg  to 
mankind. 

For  this  the  Soviet  Government  Isbelea 
me  a  traitor,  a  criminal,  and,  finally,  Pro- 
claimed me  Insane.  Then  It  stripped  me  of 
my  citizenship. 
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My  life  was  not  an  easy  one.  I  was  not 
bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  my  mouth. 
When  I  think  of  my  early  chUdhood,  I  smeU 
the  stench  of  paraffin  oil  and  onions.  I  grew 
up  In  a  petrol  warehouse  belonging  to  the 
Kobel  brothers,  and  a  thin  onion  soup  was 
the  main  dally  meal  at  our  table.  Yet,  even 
then  I  was  full  of  dreams  and  Ulusions,  and 
I  did  not  even  suspect  at  that  time  that 
there  could  exist  a  stairway  to  disenchant- 
ment. 

Although  my  father  was  a  humble  store- 
keeper, he,  too,  was  a  romantic  dreamer.  He 
traveled  far  into  the  kingdom  of  illusions. 
Unfortunately,  his  dreams  led  him  away 
from  God  into  the  embrace  of  revolution. 
Yet,  this  long-awaited  revolution  brought 
him  only  misery,  a  broken  heart,  and,  finaUy, 
death  behind  the  barbed  wire  of  a  concen- 
tration camp.  It  is  then  that  I  began  my 
descent  down  the  stairway  to  disappoint- 
ment. 

Just  before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II, 
I  considered  writing  an  extensive  literary 
chronicle  of  Stalin's  period.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  the  process  of  my  robirth  became 
flnal.  When  I  looked  around  and  saw  the 
cruelty,  beastlallty,  corruption  and  lies 
which — like  a  cobweb — enveloped  Russia  ever 
tighter  and  tighter,  I  felt  I  could  no  longer 
follow  the  path  of  the  kow-'towing,  servile 
Soviet  writers.  I  felt  a  physical  urge  to  face 
thMn  all  as  an  uncomprlsing  foe. 

I  knew  I  had  to  tell  the  truth  about  those 
terrible  years,  when  millions  of  the  best 
people  were  suffering  in  Jails  and  concen- 
tration camps;  when  even  children  stopped 
smiling;  when  it  seemed  that  the  sun  itself 
will  never  shine  over  Russia  again.  The  urge 
to  describe  all  this  became  obsessive,  irresist- 
ible.   I  knew  this  was  my  duty  under  God. 

Almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  passed. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  that  paled  the  horrors 
ol  the  Inquisition.  To  think  only  that  dur- 
ing the  bloody  purges  of  1937  more  people 
died  In  1  month,  than  throughout  the  whole 
250  years  of  the  Inquisition.  A  monstroxis 
machine  of  mass  extermination  was  devel- 
oped in  the  Soviet  Union.  Life  turned  Into 
bell. 

Then  came  the  war.  At  its  very  begin- 
ning people  In  Russia  imagined  that  the  Ger- 
mans wished  to  fight  only  against  commu- 
aUm,  and  many  Russians  met  them  ■with 
bread  and  salt  as  liberators.  But  the  Nazis 
came  to  conquer  the  Russian  land.  When 
the  people  realized  this,  the  whole  nation 
rose  on  its  hind  legs  and  chased  the  Invaders 
back  to  Berlin.  I  spent  the  war  as  a  war 
correspondent.  I  Ulked  with  hundreds  of 
•oldlers  and  officers.  And  they  all  told  me 
the  same  thing:  They  did  not  flght  for  Stalin 
and  communism.  They  fought  for  Russia, 
only  for  her. 

Since  the  war  the  people's  discontent  with 
the  Communist  sjrstem  grew  ever  stronger 
und  stronger.  In  the  recent  years  this  re- 
sistance expressed  itself  in  mass  riots,  strikes, 
&nd  demonstrations :  as  in  the  riots  of  Novo- 
cherkassk, Tbilisi,  on  the  Donbass;  as  in  the 
Rrikes  which  flared  up  in  Odessa,  Moscow, 
Leningrad,  and  other  cities;  as  in  the  demon- 
rtrauons  of  youth  last  April  and  December; 
M  In  the  circulation  of  antl-Communlst 
writings  and  clandestine  magazines. 

A  semlclandestlne  organization  of  yoiuig 
Poeu,  writers,  and  artists  known  as  SMOG 
works  successfully  in  Russia  today.  The  word 
^00  is  composed  of  the  initial  letters  of 
Russian  words:  Smelosf  (courage),  Molo- 
dost'  (youth),  Obraz  (image),  and  Glublna 
•  depth)  SMOG  Is  the  vanguard  of  an  im- 
mense number  of  nonconformists  and  break- 
en  of  the  Communist  rules.  The  young  peo- 
ple no  longer  want  to  tolerate  the  Commu- 
nist tyranny  and  the  fetters  of  Socialist 
realism,  which  is  neither  SociaUst  nor  realist. 
«  U  merely  a  collection  of  cliches  for  the 
uterary  sycophants  of  the  regime  to  follow. 
hv  rh*  ^"^'^'i  people  are  no  longer  taken  In 
"7  uiese  falsljjcatloiis.    The  people  are  now 


squaring  their  shoulders  in  battle.  They  are 
becoming  ever  more  determined  to  shake  off 
the  shackles  of  a  half  century  of  slavery. 
Like  a  Phoenix  rising  from  the  ashes  a  free 
Russian  literature  is  slowly  being  bom.  It  Is 
not  by  accident,  therefore,  that  the  first  lit- 
erary underground  in  post-Stalin  Russia  ^was 
named  Phoenix. 

For  20-odd  yeeiTs  I  wrote  and  kept  my  works 
m  a  trunk  under  lock,  as  did  many  of  my 
friends,  hoping  that  Stalin  would  die.  At 
last  that  precious  hour  came.  Blhrushchev 
replaced  Stalin.  The  personality  cult  of  the 
Georgian  tyrant  was  replaced  by  the  per- 
sonality cult  of  the  Ukrainian  boor.  I 
realized  that  one  could  no  longer  hope  for  a 
change.  I  reached  a  decision  and  sent  my 
manuscripts  abroad.  Since  then  I  was  able 
to  experience  on  my  own  skin  the  workings  of 
the  Soviet  "democracy." 

One  day  the  telephone  rang  In  my  apart- 
ment. At  the  other  end  of  the  line  was  the 
Secretary  of  the  Party  Committee  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Writers,  Sytln.  This  olly- 
volced,  old  hypocrite  muttered:  "Valeriy 
Yakovlevlch,  we  have  decided  to  help  you. 
Come  around  Monday,  at  noon,  to  the  party 
committee  and  we  shaU  talk  about  every- 
thing." 

I  arrived  promptly  at  the  appointed  hour. 
Sytln  came  out  somewhat  dazed  to  meet  me 
in  the  lobby.  He  stuttered  and  stammered. 
"You  know,  these  comrades  want  to  talk  to 
you.    They  also  want  to  help  you." 

"Which  comrades?"    I  asked. 

"Well,  you  know  they  are  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  State  Security." 

I  looked  at  him  with  open  disgust,  while 
the  thought  flashed  through  my  mind,  "So 
it  has  flnally  come  to  this.  I  am  In  the  claws 
of  the  KGB.    This  Is  some  help." 

At  that  moment  two  men  came  out  of  the 
office.  One  was  tall  and  somewhat  bald;  the 
other — a  small  man  with  a  protruding 
paunch — was  Mikhail  Ivanovlch  Bardin,  who 
all  those  years  worked  on  my  case. 

I  was  showered  with  accusations.  I  was 
supposed  to  be  guilty  of  all  deadly  sins,  and 
was  threatened  with  being  shot.  At  that 
time  none  of  my  books  had  as  yet  been  pub- 
lished abroad.  Suddenly  Bardin  barked  out 
to  me:  "Your  position  Is  very  grave.  Should 
one  of  your  books  appear  In  the  West,  we 
shall  arrest  you  and  you'll  be  tried  with 
utmost  severity." 

The  tall  bald  one  began  to  shout  at  me. 
But  I  was  totally  resigned.  I  was  prepared 
to  die,  if  need  be. 

"You  may  shoot  me,"  I  said.  "But  what 
will  you  shoot?  This  stale  hunk  of  human 
flesh — my  body?  But  how  about  my  soul, 
and  my  books?  These  you  can  never  reach. 
They  are  abroad,  and  very  soon  they  will  ap- 
pear in  many  languages.  So  shoot  me.  If 
you  will,  any  time." 

The  meeting,  obviously,  did  not  work  out 
the  way  they  wanted.  Half  an  hour  later  I 
walked  out  from  the  Palace  of  the  So'vlet 
Writers.    I  knew  the  die  was  cast. 

My  friends  in  the  West  tried  to  i>erB\iade 
me  to  have  the  "Bluebottle"  published  un- 
der a  pen  name.  I  flatly  refused.  I  knew 
that  in  the  battle  of  ideas  one  must  fight 
with  an  open  visor.  Moreover,  It  was  impor- 
tant for  me  to  show  that  not  all  Soviet  writers 
are  servile  cowards,  that  there  still  is  gun- 
powder in  the  powder  flasks  of  the  Russians. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  "Blue- 
bottle" In  London,  I  was  arrested  and  shoved 
Into  a  lunatic  asylum.  In  my  "Ward  7"  I 
described  my  experiences  there.  I  can  only 
add  that  my  stay  in  the  Kaschenko  Mental 
Hospital  is  for  me  one  of  the  most  treasured 
pages  of  my  biography.  There,  as  In  a  mirror. 
I  saw  all  Russia — my  great  and  Ill-fated 
motherland,  upon  whom  the  Communist  vil- 
lains have  thrust  an  Iron  straightjacket. 

When  under  pressure  from  the  West  I 
was  released  from  the  mental  institution, 
the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  break  with  the 
party  and  tHe  writers'  union.    But  to  leave 


the  p>arty  at  one's  o^wn  choice  Is  not  an  easy 
thing.  For  nearly  a  year  I  ■was  summoned 
to  different  party  dep>artments  for  "negotia- 
tions." Finally,  a  character,  named  Zaytsev. 
brought  me  a  document  from  the  regional 
committee  which  said  that  I  was  expeUed 
from  the  party  for  behavior  unworthy  of  a 
Communist.  Again  lies,  again  hypocrtsy. 
The  party  simply  could  not  admit  that  any- 
body could  of  his  free  wUl  part  with  tbta 
"illustrious"  organization. 

Then  the  Soviet  "democrats"  began  to 
starve  me.  I  was  unable  to  get  any  Job. 
My  family  and  I  were  doomed  to  die  of 
hunger.  Had  I  not  been  receiving  aid  from 
the  West,  I  would  have  simply  starved  to 
death. 

Meanwhile,  events  developed  quite  dif- 
ferently from  what  the  Soviet  authorities 
woiUd  have  liked.  When  I  came  out  from 
the  mental  hospital  there  was  only  a  hand- 
ful of  young  defiant  literati.  But  when  I 
left  Russia  there  were  hundreds  of  them. 
And  thousands  all  over  the  country  listened 
to  them,  applauded  them,  and  followed 
them. 

Russia  is  breeding  the  bards  of  revolu- 
tion. I  am  happy  that  I,  together  with  my 
friends,  were  the  flrst  swallo^ws  of  an  ap- 
proaching spring.  A  meeting  I  had  not  long 
ago  with  one  of  my  friends  from  ward  7 
must  surely  be  a  prelude  to  something  sig- 
nificant. 

One  day  my  doorbell  rang.  I  opened  the 
door.  A  tall  young  man  stood  in  the  dark 
corridor.  His  answer  to  my  questioning 
glance  was  a  ■wide  smile,  as  if  sun  rays  had 
lighted  his  face.  He  threw  his  arms  aroxmd 
my  neck.  We  talked  of  the  days  spent  to- 
gether in  ward  7.  We  talked  of  our  friends 
and,  of  cotirse,  of  the  future  of  Russia.  Then 
dtirlng  a  pause  my  friend  said  in  his  slightly 
mulBed  voice : 

"Much  of  what  you  have  said,  there  In  the 
■ward,  has  reached  our  ears.  I  have  not  come 
with  empty  hands.  Many  young  people  In 
my  town  share  our  Ideas,  and  many  of  them 
are  ready  to  flght." 

Perhaps.  I   will  best  express  the   feelings 
which    animate    the    young    generations    In 
Russia  today,  if  I  stop  here  to  quote  four 
lines  from  a  verse  written  by  one  of  my  young 
SMOGlst  friends.    He,  too,  was  locked  up  in 
a   mental   institution.     He,   too.   was  perse- 
cuted and  proclaimed  Insane. 
"We  had  scarcely  opened  our  mouths, 
Coughing  quietly  Into  ovir  handkerchiefs: 
We  have  used  up  and  ruined  half  of  Russia 
Let  ios  now  bury  the  Bolsheviks!" 

And  now  to  conclude  I  wish  to  say  this: 
It  is  thanks  to  the  reaction  of  world  opinion, 
to  the  men  and  women  of  the  press,  to  the 
Insistence  of  famous  jjeople — academicians, 
Nobel  Prize  winners,  prominent  writers  and 
philosophers,  such  as  Lord  Bertram  Russell, 
Arthur  Miller,  and  many,  many  others  that 
I  owe  my  escape  from  the  claws  of  Commu- 
nist hangmen.  For  the  sake  of  my  brave 
colleagues  Slnyavsky  and  Daniel;  for  the  sake 
of  the  young  saplings  of  Russia's  literature, 
the  writers  and  poets  of  SMOG;  for  the  sake 
of  all  the  Russian  people;  protest,  protest, 
protest.    Eto  not  give  in.    Insist,  demand. 

The  strong  voice  of  protest  is  a  great  force. 
It  will  bring  closer  the  victory  of  freedom- 
loving  men  over  the  enslaving  cohorts  of 
communism. 

God  will  help  us. 


PROGRESS  IN  SAFETY 
Mr.   FASCELL.    Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to   extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  the  apparent  success 
of  the  US.  delegation  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Maritime  Safety  Committee  of  the 
International  Consultative  Organiza- 
tion— IMCO — in  having  the  safety  com- 
mittee rec jmmend  stiffer  fire  prevention 
regulation;;  for  passenger  ships  operating 
in  mteinatlonal  traff.c. 

The  Letja!  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  Hou.se  Committee  on 
Qovemment  Operations,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  ha.s  been  conducting  studies 
of  the  practices  and  procedures  of  the 
US  Coast  Guard  in  the  examination  of 
foreign  pas.senger  vessels.  The  foreign 
passenger  .ships  which  sail  from  the 
United  Slates,  with  American  passengers, 
are  examined  by  the  Coast  Guard. 

However,  t.he  fire  safety  requirements 
of  these  foreitrr.-flag  ships  are  prescribed 
by  a  60-nation  convention,  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party.  The  standards 
of  the  Convention  and  of  other  nations 
which  are  parties  to  It.  generally  are  not 
nearly  as  exacting  as  those  which  the 
United  State.s  imposes  on  Its  passenger 
ships. 

The  absence  of  stringent  requirements 
in  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  Convention 
for  removal  of  many  fire  hazards  may  be 
said  to  have  accounted  for  the  burning 
of  the  SS  Yarmouth  Castle  last  fall,  with 
the  loss  of  90  American  lives. 

The  United  States  has  long  sought  to 
improve  the  safety  standards  require- 
ments of  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  Con- 
ventior,.^  The  Ya^r>iouth  Castle  disaster, 
followed  by  the  burning  of  the  SS  Viking 
Princess,  gave  added  impetus  to  its  ef- 
forts, and  reportedly,  the  efforts  are 
meeting  with  considerable  initial  success. 

The  Washington  Past  and  the  New 
York  Times  of  this  morning  Indicate 
fhat  the  Maritime  Safety  Committee — 
IMCO — in  London  yesterday  recom- 
mended such  tighteriing  of  international 
fire  safety  maritime  regulations  that,  if 
iUijpi.-d,  .some  of  the  older  .ships  consid- 
ered dangerous  fire  hazards  may  be 
forced  out  of  service,  and  all  others  will 
be  brouiiht  up  to  higher  standards  of 
safety 

TTie  Maritime  Safety  Committee's  rec- 
ommendations would  require  that  decks 
of  passenaer  ve.ssels  be  made  of  incom- 
bustible material,  and  much  of  the  bulk- 
heading  would  have  to  be  of  fireproof 
.materials.  Greater  firefishting  equip- 
ment and  fire  escape  regulations  would 
be  imposed  The  full  and  exact  text  of 
the  recommendations  will  be  submitted 
to  the  governments  involved  through  dip- 
lomatic channels. 

The  recommendations  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  consideration  by  a  special  as- 
=iembly  of  IMCO,  expected  to  be  held  in 
London  in  December  of  this  year.  The 
recommendations  themselves  probably 
could  not  be  ratified  and  put  Into  effect 
before  1968. 

The  Congress  and  ttie  American  pub- 
lic, and  particularly  the  pott^ntial  i>as- 
sengers  on  cruise  ships  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  President  John.son,  for  his 
leadership  in  calling  for  the  taking  of 
measures  to  assure  safety  of  American 
passencers  on  the  high  seas.  I  believe 
also  that  that  gratitude  should  extend  to 
thase  who  .so  ably  presented  America's 


position  to  the  Maritime  Safety  Commit- 
tee. The  State  Department,  and  partic- 
ularly Ambassador  Averell  Harriman, 
and  the  Coast  Guard,  imder  the  able  and 
distingxiished  Commandant  E.  J.  Roland, 
should  particularly  be  singled  out  for 
commendation. 

The  New  York  Times  article  to  which 
I  referred  follows: 

3-nrr  Pirk  Rttlxs  on  Ships  Pboposei>— In- 
ternational Unit  Requests  Stezl  Decks 
ON  Vessels 

(By  Joseph  Lelyveld) 

London,  May  10. — Responding  to  pressure 
from  the  United.  States,  an  International 
committee  recommended  today  a  stifienlng 
of  maritime  £Lre-preventlon  regulations  that 
wo\ild  put  potential  Yarmouth.  Castles  out  of 
business. 

It  was  the  burning  of  the  30-year-old 
cruise  ship  of  that  name  in  the  Bahamas  last 
November,  with  the  loss  of  90  lives,  that  pro- 
duced the  American  determination  to  ob- 
tain a  change  In  the  rules. 

The  ship  was  owned  by  a  Canadian,  who 
used  U.S.  ports  and  carried  American  passen- 
gers, but,  because  It  was  registered  in  Pana- 
ma, the  Coast  Guard  was  powerless  to  make 
it  correct  obvious  safety  hazards.  That  was 
because  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  Convention, 
last  revised  In  1960.  permitted  the  registering 
nations  to  exempt  ships  buUt  before  1948 
from  Its  more  severe  requirements. 

DROPPING    escape    CLAUSE 

If  the  changes  advanced  today  by  the  14- 
natlon  Maritime  Safety  Committee  are  rati- 
fied that  escape  claiise  will  be  dropped.  The 
group  Is  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Maritime  Consultative  Organization, 
a  United  Nations  Agency  to  which  60  nations 
belong. 

The  regulation  that  would  probably  do  the 
most  to  put  ships  of  the  Yarmouth  Castle'a 
age — it  was  built  In  1927 — out  of  operation  Is 
the  requirement  that  their  declcs  be  made  of 
an  Incombustible  material.  The  Yarmouth 
Castle  had  wooden  decks.  Maritime  experts 
said  rebuilding  would  not  make  economic 
sense  for  a  ship  of  her  age. 

Other  proposed  regulations  concern  the 
positioning  of  fireproof  bulkheads  dividing 
the  ship  vertically  into  zones,  the  enclosure 
of  stairways,  the  location  of  Ore  doors,  and 
the  maintenance  of  ventilation  and  alarm 
systems.  All  of  these  have  been  standard 
in  International  maritime  law  for  years,  but 
mandatory  only  for  ships  buUt  after  1948. 

In  addition,  the  committee,  which  met 
here  for  a  week,  recommended  that  flre 
pumps  be  maintained  with  water  pressure 
instantly  available  outside  the  engine  rooms. 

riRE    IN    ENGINE    ROOM 

This  suggestion  grew  out  of  a  study  of  the 
fire  on  a  Norwegian  cruise  liner,  the  Viking 
Princess,  which  burned  In  the  Caribbean  last 
month.  Because  that  vessel's  engine  room 
was  Its  only  source  of  water  pressure,  flre- 
fighttng  equipment  was  rendered  useless 
when  the  blaze  started  there. 

The  American  eagerness  for  a  revision  of 
the  convention  was  Intensified  by  bUls  now 
before  Congress  that  would  require  unilateral 
action  by  the  United  States  to  enforce  Its 
own  rigorous  safety  code  on  all  cruise  ships 
sailing  from  American  ports,  whatever  their 
registration. 

To  underscore  Its  concern,  the  United 
States  sent  a  strong  delegation  to  the  Con- 
ference. It  was  led  by  the  Commandant  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  Adm.  Edwin  J.  Roland,  and 
the  opening  presentation  was  made  by  W. 
Averell  Harriman,  Ambassador  at  Large. 

The  draft  amendments  to  the  safety  con- 
vention will  be  presented  to  a  special  assem- 
bly of  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Organisation,  which  will  probably 
be   held   here   in  December.    But   the  pro- 


posed regulations  would  not  become  effec- 
tive before  1968,  at  the  earliest. 

Consequently,  the  committee  made  a 
strong  recommendation  that  member  na. 
tlons  act  to  enforce  the  proposals  immedi- 
ately, without  waiting  for  the  completion  of 
the  long  ratification  procedure. 

The  Washington  Post  article  for  May 
11,  1966,  foUows: 

Ship  Lines  Stttdy  Pire  SArsTT  Plan 
(By  Karl  E.  Meyer) 

London.  May  10. — Britain's  Cunard  Steam- 
ship Co.,  the  world's  biggest  p>assenger  line, 
was  among  shipping  firms  giving  intense 
study  tonight  to  new  flre  safety  recommen- 
dations that  could  involve  costly  structural 
changes  as  a  condition  of  access  to  American 
ports. 

The  recommendations  were  offered  by  th« 
13-member  Maritime  Safety  Committee  of  the 
International  Maritime  Consultative  Organi- 
zation which  concluded  a  weeklong  meeting 
here  today. 

The  committee  met  following  rising  con- 
cern over  maritime  safety  stemming  from  sea 
disasters  in  the  past  few  years.  A  measure  of 
American  concern  In  revising  safety  stand- 
ards was  the  appearance  here  of  roving  Am- 
bassador Averell  Sarrlman  as  committee  de- 
liberations began. 

In  unanimously  adopted  recommendations, 
the  committee  urged  a  reduction  of  combus- 
tible materials  in  older  ships  as  well  as  more 
flreflghtlng  equipment  and  escape  routes. 

These  recommendations  for  tightening  the 
1960  Maritime  Safety  Convention  will  go  be- 
fCM-e  a  meeting  of  the  45-member  IMCO  In 
London  next  December. 

The  American  Government's  concern  over 
maritime  safety  derives  from  the  sea  disaster 
last  November  Involving  the  Yarmouth 
Castle,  in  which  90  persons  were  dead  or  miss- 
ing, and  the  Laconjo  disaster  In  December 
1963.  in  which  the  toll  was  125  persons. 

The  Laconia  was  under  the  Greek  flag  and 
s&lUng  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Yarmouth 
Castle  was  under  the  Panamanian  flag  In  the 
Caribbean.  A  third  tragedy  Involved  a  Nor- 
wegian vessel,  the  Viking  Princess,  In  which 
two  persons  died  of  heart  attacks  during  a 
ship  flre. 

Cimard  ships.  Including  the  stately  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Queen  Mary,  have  wooden 
decks  and  cabin  fittings.  A  spokesman  for 
Cunard  lines  said  that  in  125  years  tiiere  had 
not  been  a  single  fatal  accident  due  to  flre. 

Cunard  ships  have  a  sprinkler  system  that 
Is  highly  rated  as  a  fire  safety  precaution.  A 
spokesman  for  the  line  said  the  anxiously 
awaited  committee  recommendations  would 
l>e  given  Immediate  scrutiny  by  Cunard  to  see 
what  changes  might  be  needed  in  the  line's 
fleet. 


HALT  AMERICAN  FINANCIAL  AID  TO 

CUBA    AND    OTHER    COMMUNIST 

NATIONS  THROUGH  THE  UNITED 

NATIONS 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
matter  of  growing  concern  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  learn  that  tax  funds  paid 
by  our  citizens  are  being  diverted  through 
our  fimding  of  the  United  Nations  into 
projects  which  not  only  aid  Communist 
coimtrles,  but  even  go  so  far  as  to  provide 
fimds   to  be   used   for   the  training  of 
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Communist  youths  In  electronics,  radar, 
and  military  cc«nmtmications. 

The  United  Nations  under  the  United 
Nations  development  program  has  pro- 
posed that  the  United  Nations  Special 
Fund  spend  more  than  $2  million  in  Cuba 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  expanding  the 
facilities  for  training  engineers  and 
architects  at  the  University  of  Havana, 
which  will  include  training  in  electronics, 
radar,  and  military  communications. 

Unless  action  is  taken  to  prevent  it, 
some  1,240,000  of  American  taxpayer 
dollars  will  be  expended  in  this  program. 
It  has  been  reported  by  reliable  sources 
that  the  technical  branch  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Havana  is  headed  by  Russian  and 
Cuban  military  personnel.  Students 
who  will  receive  training  at  the  univer- 
sity to  become  specialists  in  radar,  elec- 
tronics, and  related  fields  must,  accord- 
ing to  reports,  either  be  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  or  in  the  Cuban  army. 

This  is  a  serious  situation  when  our 
young  men  are  being  sent  to  Vietnam 
to  face  the  Communist  enemy  in  combat, 
while  American  tax  dollars  are  to  be 
spent  in  a  training  program  in  Cuba 
which  may  train  missile  operators  and 
others  who  may  one  day  use  the  skills  and 
knowledge  they  have  acquired  in  some 
future  action  directed  against  the  United 
States. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  I  have  introduced 
today  a  bill  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  make  no  payments  or  con- 
tributions to  the  United  Nations  for  fur- 
nishing assistance  to  Communist  cotm- 
tries.  In  addition  to  Cuba,  Conununlst 
and  Communist- dominated  nations  com- 
ing under  the  provision  of  the  bill  would 
include  the  Soviet  Union,  Albania,  Bul- 
garia, Red  China,  Czechoslovakia,  East 
(jennany,  Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  North  Btorea,  North  Viet- 
nam. Outer  Mongolia,  Poland,  Rumania, 
Tibet,  and  Yugoslavia. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  fight  a  war 
In  Vietnam  to  combat  communism 
abroad,  to  see  daily  mounting  casualty 
lists,  and  to  constantly  combat  Com- 
munist subversion  within  our  own  Na- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time,  through  the 
United  Nations,  contribute  American  tax 
dollars  for  the  use  of  the  Communist 
enemy  abroad. 

It  is  time  the  United  States  takes  firm, 
positive,  and  effective  action  to  halt 
American  financial  aid  to  Communist 
and  Communist-dominated  countries 
through  the  United  Nations,  and  the  bill 
I  have  Introduced  is  a  step  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

I  earnestly  request  the  serious  consid- 
eration of  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
to  this  proposed  legislation. 
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POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 
LOBBYING 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
•Westion  the  actions  of  officials  of  the 


Post  Office  Department  in  lobbying  for 
HJR.  14904,''a  bill  to  revise  parcel  post 
rates  and  increase  the  size  and  rate  of 
parcels  that  could  be  carried  through  the 
postal  system.  May  I  point  out  the 
prohibition  against  officials  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  lobbying  with  appropriated 
money  and  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  encouraging  its  postmasters  and 
employee  groups  throughout  the  coimtry 
to  pressure  Congress  for  the  passage  of 
this  biU. 

I  also  question  whether  Postmaster 
General  O'Brien  is  aware  of  this  illegal 
and  possibly  criminal  offense  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Post  Office  Department,  since 
as  a  relatively  new  official,  he  is  not  as 
yet  in  complete  control  of  his  Depart- 
ment. The  bill  to  which  I  refer  was 
slipped  through  the  House  Post  Office 
Postal  Rates  Subcommittee  last  week 
and  Is  scheduled  to  be  rushed  through 
the  full  House  Post  Office  Committee 
tomorrow,  Thursday,  May  12. 

I  am  calUng  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  and  am  sdso  alerting  Post- 
master General  O'Brien  to  the  very  em- 
barrassing possibilities  in  this  case. 
Postmaster  General  O'Brien  has  a  well- 
deserved  reputation  for  personal  integ- 
rity and  certainly  he  would  not  delib- 
erately instigate  this  very  questionable 
procedure  which  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment seems  to  be  following. 

May  I  quote  the  law  which  expressly 
forbids  that  money  appropriated  by 
Congress  "be  used  directly  or  indirectly 
to  pay  for  any  personal  service,  adver- 
tisement, telegram,  telephone,  letter. 
printed  or  written  matter,  or  other  de- 
vice, Intended  or  designed  to  influence  in 
any  manner  a  Member  of  Congress,  to 
favor  or  oppose,  by  vote  or  otherwise, 
any  legislation  or  appropriation  by 
Congress." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  volume  of  inspired 
mail  on  the  subject  and  the  outbreak  of 
properly  timed  press  interviews  by  post- 
masters across  the  country  are  an  index 
of  Post  Office  Department  action. 

Therefore,  this  parcel  post  bill  Itself 
has  become  a  secondary  issue  to  the  rep- 
utation of  Postmaster  General  O'Brien. 
He  may  well  be  the  victim  of  overzealous 
and  illegal  activity  on  the  part  of  his 
subordinates. 

It  is  my  intention  In  presenting  this 
matter  before  the  House  to  alert  the 
Members  and  the  Postmaster  General  to 
the  diabolical  nature  of  this  illicit  Post 
Office  Depfirtment  lobbying  so  that  we 
can  spare  our  great  Postmaster  General 
from  the  embarrassing  and  disturbing 
consequences  that  might  follow. 

I  Include  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr. 
O'Brien: 

CONGRZBS  or  THE  tTNTTH)  STATES, 

HotJSE  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  11,  1986. 
Hon.  Lawrence  P.  O'Brien, 
Postmaster  General, 
Pott  Office  Department, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Larry:  It  is  my  grave  concern  that 
you  may  well  be  the  victim  of  overeealous 
and  Illegal  activity  on  the  part  of  your  sub- 
ordinates, and  this  letter  is  Intended  to  alert 
you  to  this  possibility. 

As  you  know,  there  is  a  prohibition 
against  officials  of  the  executive  brsjich 
lobbying  with  appropriated  money. 


What  you  are  undoubtedly  unaware  of  is 
that  postmasters  and  postal  employees 
throughout  the  country  are  clearly  Involved 
in  a  concerted  lobbying  effort  In  support  of 
HJl.  14904. 

In  my  opinion,  this  parcel  p>oet  bill  there- 
fore becomes  secondary  to  the  need  to  pro- 
tect your  personal  reputation.  You  have  a 
well-deserved  reputation  for  personal  Integ- 
rity, and  certainly  you  would  not  deliberate- 
ly instigate  this  very  questionable  procedure 
which  your  subordinates  In  the  Post  Office 
Department  seem  to  be  following. 

Trusting  that  you  are  relishing  the  great 
challenges  which  are  yours  and  that  you  are 
retalrUng  your  good  htimor  under  the  great 
pressures  of  your  office,  I  remain, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

EDWARD  J.  Derwtnskc, 

Member  of  Congress. 


SECRETARY  OP  THE  TREASURY 
FOWLER  EXPLAINS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION'S KXPEiroOTURE  CONTROL 
POLICY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  uie  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent speech  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tretisury,  Henry  H.  Fowler,  has  come  to 
my  attention.  With  all  the  clamor  raised 
on  the  minority  side  of  the  aisle  on 
budget  management  and  budget  cutting, 
I  suggest  that  they  read  Secretary 
Fowler's  careful  description  of  the  Fed- 
eral expenditure  control  policy. 

We  all  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  spec- 
tacular success  of  our  6  years  of  eco- 
nomic boom.  This  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  without  the  active  coopera- 
tion and  stimulation  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Speaking  before  the  Apple- 
ton,  Wis.,  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
April  21,  1966,  Secretary  Fowler  outlines 
the  importance  that  budget  control  and 
saialysls  play  as  an  adjunct  to  our  fiscal 
policy.  Excluding  the  Vietnam  costs. 
President  Johnson  has  held  the  adminis- 
trative budget  to  less  than  $1  billion  over 
the  amount  originally  estimated  for  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  he  assumed  office. 
Careful  determination  of  priorities  and 
goeils.  the  use  of  up-to-date  cost-benefit 
analysis,  and  the  constant  and  close 
analysis  of  individual  programs  and  ac- 
tivities are  the  tools  for  the  administra- 
tion's expenditure  control  policy. 

Mr.   Speaker,   I   commend   Secretary 
Fowler's  excellent  remarks,  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  RiconD,  as  foUows; 
Remarks  bt  the  Honorable  Henry  H.  Fowixr 

Both  as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  now  as  Secretary  I  have  tried  to  make  It 
a  practice.  In  desUing  with  the  great  economic 
issues  that  have  come  before  the  Nation,  to 
do  all  I  can  to  avoid  the  paths  of  narrow 
partisanship  and,  instead,  to  help  open  nvv 
and  broader  avenues  for  bipartisan  coopera- 
tion In  achieving  national  economic  objec- 
tives on  which  there  \a  general  agreement. 

So  I  feel  that  by  being  here  toEdght  In 
Appleton,  where  I  have  been  told  one  can 
stand  on  the  main  street  comer  for  weeks 
and  never  catch  sight  of  a  Democrat.  I  am 
carrying  on  the  good  work. 

Indeed.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  and  priv- 
ilege during  mj  years  at  Treasury  to  work 
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very  closely  with  dtstlngulahed  Wisconsin 
represeatatlvM  in  Waaiiington — men  of  dif- 
ferent poiltlca!  persuasions  who  ha.ye  played 
large  roles  !n  shaping  the  Important  national 
economic  and  financial  legislation  enacted  In 
recent  years — Congj-essman  John  Btkkzs, 
who  Is  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Hoiise  Ways  and  Meajxs  Committee,  and 
Senator  Wu-liam  Phoxmire.  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the 
Congr«'ss  as  well  is  of  the  Ser.3.'.e  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  and  Congressman 
Henrt  Rmsa.  who  Is  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  and  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  C\irrenc7  Committee. 

I  know  that  this  Informed  audience  la 
thoroughly  familiar  with  this  economic  and 
financial  legislation  of  the  past  5  years — as 
well  as  with  the  policies  of  which  they  were 
so  integral  a  part  and  with  the  unpetralleled 
economic  progress  to  which  they  gave  so 
great  a'^  im^veius. 

But  engrossed  as  we  all  are  with  the  Im- 
perative present  need  uj  avoid  the  danger 
of  economic  excess,  we  may  sometimes  tend 
to  forget  how  deeply  we  were  mired,  6  years 
ago.  In  ec'j;;'j:nic  doldrums  and  how  difficult 
was  the  tnsk  that  lay  ahead. 

The  decade  of  the  sixties — the  "soaring 
sixties  ■  some  had  predicted — had  scarcely 
begun  when  we  fell  into  our  fourth  postwar 
recession.  We  looked  back  upon  the  decade 
of  the  fifties  and  saw  little  to  fire  our  hopes 
for  the  future  To  look  back,  In  fact,  was 
only  to  become  painfully  aware  that  each  of 
the  three  prior  recessions  had  been  followed 
by  shorter  and  weaker  recoveries,  and  that 
the  previous  recession  had  produced  what 
still  remains  the  largest  peacetime  budget 
deficit  In  our  history.  Unemployment  waa 
Intolerably  high — 6  9  percent  In  February 
1361.  the  recession  trough  Business  Invest- 
ment had  for  years  failed  to  maintain  any- 
thing like  adequate  levels  of  growth,  and 
remained  f^ir  less  than  we  needed  to  generate 
more  vigrrous  economic  growth — Industrial 
plant  and  equipment,  m  February  1961,  was 
'.peratliig  al  only  78  percent  of  capacity, 
i.mpKred  to  the  optimum  rate  of  92  percent 
desired  by  most  busii;essmen. 

The  question  before  us  was  how  best  to 
revive  ot;r  economy  and  restore  Its  capacity 
for  strong  and  sustainable  growth.  We  had 
essentially  two  choices  whether  to  Increase 
Oove.Tsment  expenditures  or  to  reduce 
taxes — whether  to  rely  in  other  words,  upon 
the  renewed  energies  of  the  private  sector  or 
upon  expanded  Government  activity. 

We  chose,  its  you  know,  to  reduce  taxes  and 
to  restrain  the  growth  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures, for  we  were  firmly  convinced  that  the 
private  economy  simply  could  not  do  tta  Job 
unless  It  were  su.Tlciently  freed  from  the 
burden  of  excessively  high  wartime  tax 
rates — rates  originally  applied  to  restrain  the 
strong  Inflixtlonary  pressures  that  accom- 
panied   wars   and   national   emergencies. 

Through  the  Investment  credit  of  1962, 
the  depreciation  reforms  of  1962  and  1965, 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1964 — and  to  some  extent 
through  the  excise  tax  reductions  of  Uat 
year — we  moved  to  diminish  the  burden  of 
wartlm.e  tax  rates  upon  the  private  economy 
and  thus  to  furnish  It  with  renewed  oppor- 
tunity and  fresh  Incentives  to  help  meet  our 
basic  economic  needs 

The  results  are  familiar  to  us  all  our  real 
gross  national  product  has  risen  without 
Interruption  and  at  an  average  annual  rate 
of  5  percent  since  1961  Our  rapid  rise  In 
new  Industrial  capacity  has  been  matched 
by  a  sharp  redaction  in  Idle  capacity  Our 
unemployment  rate  has  fallen  below  4  per- 
cent. Productivity  has  grown  significantly — 
and  profits,  incomes  and  wages  have  risen 
substantially. 

But  X  come  here  today  not  to  r-x-lte  the 
brtUlant  economic  success  story  of  the  past 
5  years — you  know  that  story  as  well  as  I,  for 
you  like  all  Americans  have  been  reading  it 
over  and  over  again  in  the  glowing  annual 


reports  of  our  companies  and  corporations. 
In  the  fuller  pay  envelopes  of  our  wage 
earners.  In  the  higher  standard  of  living  en- 
joyed by  nearly  all  Americans. 

I  come  to  discuss  a  far  less  familiar,  U 
extremely  Important,  accomplishment  of 
the  past  5  years — the  quiet  but  crucial  revo- 
lution that  has  occurred  in  Federal  expendi- 
ture control  policy. 

There  has  been  intensive  public  discus- 
sion of  the  part  that  tax  policy  can  play 
in  stimulating  or  restraining  economic  ac- 
tivity. Indeed.  I  think  it  Impossible  to  over- 
estimate how  far  the  tax  discussion  and  tax 
action  of  these  past  years  has  advanced  o\it 
ability  to  forge  a  flexible  and  effective  eco- 
nomic policy. 

But  in  our  Intense  concern  with  tax  policy, 
we  have  tended  to  give  very  little  emphasis 
to  another  aspect  of  fiscal  policy  which  has 
also  emerged  during  these  years — I  refer  to 
expenditure  control  policy. 

Of  course,  the  utilization  of  Increased  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  as  a  means  of  dealing 
with  a  recession  or  a  lagging  economy  has 
been  one  of  the  most  discussed  asjjects  of 
economic  policies  over  the  years  since  the 
great  depression.  I  will  plow  over  that 
old  ground  here,  although  It  still  has  im- 
portant relevance  to  the  futtire. 

The  new  and  more  novel  aspect  of  ex- 
p^endittue  policy  which  deserves  Increas- 
ing examination  is  public  expenditure  con- 
trol as  an  adjunct  of  fiscal  policy.  In  at 
least  two  Important  and  identifiable  ways, 
which  I  will  discuss  In  the  course  of  this 
talk,  the  control  of  public  expenditures  can 
play  an  Important  role  In  stimulating  eco- 
nomic growth  without  Inflation  or  In  re- 
straining excessively  exuberant  growth  when 
Inflation  threatens. 

And  I  win  also,  of  course,  discuss  the  al- 
ways Important  and  basic  objective  of  utiliz- 
ing Improved  and  more  effective  methods  of 
public  expenditure  control  to  give  the  tax- 
payer a  100  cents  value  on  every  tax  dollar 
expended  and  to  assure  that  the  public  needs 
being  served  by  that  tex  dollar  are  those 
which  deserve  the  highest  priority  and  re- 
sult In  the  greatest  benefits.  In  this  sense, 
expenditure  control  is  a  continuing  and  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  Government. 

Both  from  the  Increasing  recognition  of  the 
Importance  of  assuring  stable  and  sustain- 
able growth  In  the  economy  with  reasonable 
price  stability  and  from  the  Increasing  effort 
to  assure  that  waste  and  inefficiency  are 
curbed  and  that  out  of  all  of  the  competing 
public  needs  for  the  tax  dollar  the  most  de- 
serving are  served — from  these  realizations  of 
recent  years  has  emerged  what  I  have  termed 
a  quiet  revolution  In  the  processes  of  ex- 
penditure control. 

That  revolution  had  its  roots  In  the  deci- 
sion to  generate  strong  and  steady  economic 
growth  by  reducing  Federal  taxes  rather  than 
raising  Federal  expenditures.  Indeed,  tax 
reduction  Implied  expenditure  restraint,  since 
It  meant  an  Initial  and  temporary  lag  in  the 
growth  of  Federal  revenues. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  policy 
of  coupling  Federal  tax  reduction  with  Fed- 
eral expenditure  restraint  was  the  creature  of 
only  one  branch  of  Government,  or  of  only 
one  party — or  that  It  emerged  in  full,  formal 
regalia  in  early  1961.  For  the  notion  of  a 
program  of  expenditure  restraint  as  an  Im- 
portant and  explicit  part  of  a  program  of  tax 
reduction  was  something  that  grew  over 
time — and  in  the  development  of  which 
members  of  both  parties  In  the  Congress 
played  a  signlflcant  role.  And  no  one  made 
a  more  persistent  and  effective  contribution 
to  that  development  than  your  own  Con- 
gressman, John  Btrnbs,  in  his  position  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Conunlttee. 

As  this  audience  undoubtedly  remembers, 
the  early  I960's  were  scarcely  propltiovis  years 
for  initiating  a  program  of  expenditure  con- 
trol: there  was,  for  one  thing,  the  urgent  na- 


tional need  to  raise  our  entire  level  of  defense 
preijaredness;  there  was,  as  well,  the  prospect 
of  sizable  Increases  in  expenditures  for  ex- 
panding and  accelerating  our  space  program- 
and  there  was.  Inevitably,  the  rising  cost  of 
fljianclng  our  national  debt. 

Over  the  first  few  years,  therefore,  we 
could  not  seek  overall  reductions  in  these 
areas  of  the  budget,  but  we  could — and  the 
record  reveals  that  we  did — cut  back  on  the 
rate  of  growth  in  all  other  expenditures  of 
our  budget. 

In  the  fiscal  1 961-64  period,  for  example, 
Federal  expenditures  other  than  those  for 
defense,  space,  and  interest  on  the  national 
debt  rose  by  some  $4,3  billion,  or  by  under 
18  percent — while  over  the  previous  3-ye&r 
period,  fiscal  1958-61,  under  an  administra- 
tion that  prided  itself  on  fiscal  prudence, 
expenditures  in  these  same  areas  grew  by  al- 
most $4.9  billion,  or  by  over  25  percent. 

At  the  same  time,  we  moved  ahead  with 
the  first  phase  of  our  overall  program  of  tax 
reduction — taking  two  slgnlflcent  steps  to 
spur  new  and  more  productive  business  in- 
vestment without  entailing  any  large  lots 
of  Federal  revenues.  These  were  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1962.  whose  key  provision  was 
the  7-percent  investment  tax  credit,  and  the 
administrative  liberalization  of  depreciation. 

It  was  during  the  weeks  and  months  of 
effort  that  went  Into  shaping  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1962 — a  Joint  effort  exerted  by  both 
the  administration  and  the  Congress — that 
the  notion  of  coupling  any  massive  program 
of  tax  reduction  with  a  rigorous  program 
of  expenditure  restraint  began  to  come  Into 
clearer  and  clearer  focus.  Indeed,  I  well 
remember  the  sometimes  lengthy  colloquies 
on  this  subject  between  myself  and  other 
members  of  the  administration  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  of  both  parties — including 
Chairman  Mn.Ls,  Congressman  Btrnbs,  and 
Congressman  Curtis  of  Missouri — during  dis- 
cussions on  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962. 

Thus,  in  proposing  the  tax  program  which 
found  final  form  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964, 
President  Kennedy  pledged — and  I  quote- 
that:  "As  the  economy  climbs  toward  fuU 
employment,  a  substantial  part  of  the  tax 
revenue  thereby  generated  will  be  applied  to- 
ward a  reduction  in  the  Federal  deficit." 

In  all  of  my  advocacy  of  that  tax  reduc- 
tion measure,  I  too  tried  to  make  clear  that 
the  policy  proposed  was  a  two-pronged  one- 
tax  reduction  and  expenditure  control. 

For  example,  in  my  first  public  statement 
on  the  measure  in  Pebrioary  1963  I  said: 

"The  program  has  two  main  elements: 
First,  a  substantial  net  reduction  In  Federal 
taxes;  and  second,  as  the  tax  cut  becomes 
fully  effective  and  the  economy  expands  in 
response,  the  allocation  of  a  substantial  part 
of  the  resulting  revenue  Increases  toward 
eliminating  the  transitional  deficit." 

The  Congress  endorsed  that  policy  when  It 
declared.  In  section  I  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1964,  that:  "It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  tax  reduction  provided  by  this  act 
through  stlmtUatlon  of  the  economy,  will, 
after  a  brief  transitional  period,  raise  (rather 
than  lower)  revenues  and  that  such  revenue 
increases  should  first  be  used  to  eliminate 
the  deficits  In  the  administrative  budgets  and 
then  to  reduce  the  public  debt.  To  further 
the  objective  of  obtaining  balanced  budgets 
in  the  near  futiue.  Congress  by  this  action, 
recognizes  the  Importance  of  taking  all  rea- 
sonable means  to  restrain  Government 
spending." 

And  President  Johnson  has  more  than  re- 
deemed that  pledge  by  personally  spearhead- 
ing the  most  persistent  and  productive  ex- 
pendltiu-e  control  effort  ever  witnessed  in 
Washington. 

And  the  results  are  remarkable.  Federal 
expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1964.  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  assiuncd  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Presidency,  were  originally  estimated  at 
•98.8  bllUon.  The  expenditure  target  for 
flscal  1966,  the  third  year  of  his  service  was 
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fixed  in  January  of  last  year  at  $99.7  billion — 
less  than  $1  billion  higher  than  the  original 
jBtimate  for  flscal  1964. 

Then  last  July,  events  in  Vietnam  changed 
the  picture — requiring  additional  expendi- 
tures of  some  $4.7  billion.  Other  increases 
also  occurred — increases,  both  unforeseen 
and  unavoidable,  which  totaled  at  net  $2  bil- 
lion. These  Included  $740  million  of  military 
pay  raises  and  an  additional  $288  million  in- 
crease in  veterans  pensions  voted  by  Congress 
in  excess  of  Presidential  recommendations;  a 
$500  million  Increase  In  Interest  charges  on 
the  debt  and  two  further  Increases  of  $600 
million  each  as  a  result  of  payments  reqiilred 
by  law  under  the  space  and  agricultural  pro- 
grams. All  of  these  increeises — which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  could  neither  anticipate  nor  ef- 
fectively control — more  than  wiped  out  econ- 
omies realized  by  both  administration  and 
congressional  action  since  the  original  budget 
estimate  for  flscal  1966.  And  in  doing  so  they 
obscured  one  of  President  Johnson's  truly 
extraordinary  accomplishments — the  fact 
that,  excluding  these  increases.  President 
Johnson  in  nearly  3  ye&ra  in  office  had  held 
the  total  Increase  In  administrative  budget 
expenditures  to  less  than  $1  billion  over  the 
amount  originally  estimated  for  the  flscal 
year  In  which  he  assvuned  office. 

Compare  this  with  the  average  Increase  In 
the  budget  of  $3  billion  per  year  over  the 
previous  10  years.  View  It  in  the  context  of 
the  report  issued  In  January  of  1961  by 
President  Elsenhower's  last  IMrector  of  the 
Budget,  Mr.  Maurice  Stans,  which  pictured 
the  outlook  for  Federal  expenditmres  over 
the  next  decade.  That  report  concluded 
that  rising  population  and  Income,  and  the 
resulting  normal  growth  In  the  Federal 
workload,  would  tend  to  raise  nondefense 
expenditures  in  the  Federal  budget  by  $2  to 
♦214  billion  a  year  throughout  this  decade. 
Look  at  what  President  Johnson  has  done 
against  this  background,  and  we  begin  to 
realize  how  really  remarkable  his  accom- 
plishment is. 

Joined  with  rising  Federal  revenues  from 
rising  economic  activity,  the  President's 
program  of  rigorous  expenditure  control  has 
allowed  us  to  meet  urgent  national  needs 
while  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  Federal 
deficit. 

The  record  is  clear:  the  1964  budget  sub- 
mitted 3  years  ago  forecast  a  deflclt  of  $11.9 
billion  premised,  In  part,  on  major  tax  re- 
duction. This  figure  was  reduced  to  an 
actual  fiscal  1964  deflclt  of  $8.2  billion. 

Last  year's  budget  contained  an  estimated 
deficit  for  flscal  1966  of  $6.3  bllUon.  This 
was  trimmed  down  to  $3.4  billion. 

The  budget  submitted  In  January  of  1966 
projected  a  $5,3  blUlon  deflclt  for  flscal  1966. 
As  of  June  30,  this  estimate  had  been  cut  to 
14.2  billion  largely  because  revenues  pro- 
duced by  the  vigorous  response  of  our  econ- 
omy to  the  tax  cut  exceeded  our  original 
estimate.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  $4.6  bll- 
Uon of  additional  defense  expenditures  re- 
•ultlng  from  Vietnam  in  flscal  1966,  the 
higher  revenues  flowing  from  our  burgeoning 
economy  would  either  have  eliminated  or 
cut  much  further  that  estimated  deflclt  for 
the  current  flscal  year. 

Had  it  not,  in  fact,  been  for  the  increases 
projected  for  Vietnam  expenditures  In  flscal 
1966  and  fiscal  1967  since  the  1966  budget 
was  originally  submitted  last  January,  we 
could  have  used  the  flscal  dividends  fur- 
nisbed  by  this  continued  expansion  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  in  flscal  1967  and  still  have 
had  room  for  some  increases  In  civUlan  ex- 
penditures, or  for  additional  tax  reduction, 
or  lor  some  reduction  of  the  national  debt. 

As  a  result  of  aU  these  policies  which 
"wve  proven  so  productive,  we  now  have  the 
economic  strength  and  the  flscal  resources — 
&h<l  the  firm  confidence  these  accompllah- 
nients  more  than  Justify— to  carry  on  the 
.sf'i*^  f'"e«l«n  In  South  Vietnam  without 
•"••naonlng  our  efforts  at  home.    This  was 
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the  real  slgnlflcanoe  of  the  President's  an- 
nouncement— In  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage— that  the  enactment  of  all  his  recom- 
mendations will  entail  a  deflclt  in  the  admin- 
istrative budget  for  flscal  1967  of  only  $1.8 
billion — the  smallest  In  7  years — and  will 
give  us  a  surplus  of  $500  million  In  the 
cash  budget. 

And  this  accomplishment  Is  made  all  the 
more  extraordinary  by  the  fact  that  flscal 
1967  expenditures  Include  an  Increase  in  the 
special  costs  of  Vietnam  of  $10,4  billion  over 
the  flscal  1965  level — a  $5.8  billion  increase 
in  flscal  1967  on  top  of  an  Increase  of  $4.6 
billion  In  flscal  1966, 

Indeed,  If  you  exclude  the  Vietnam  pro- 
gram Increase  in  both  expenditures  and 
revenues  for  flscal  1967,  the  budget  would 
show  a  rather  tidy  surplus  of  some  $3  to  $4 
billion. 

There  oould  be  no  better  testimony  to  the 
unrelenting  rigor  of  President  Johnson's  ef- 
forts to  control  Federal  exp>endltures  than 
his  success  In  obtaining  results  like  these 
in  the  face  of  such  severe  difficulties.  The 
success  of  any  such  camptalgn — as  most  of 
you  in  the  audience  know  frc«n  your  owa 
business  experience — depends  upon  Insistent 
intensive  leadership — leadership  that  will 
allow  for  no  letup  and  that  will  accept  noth- 
ing less  than  maximum  efficiency  and  maxl- 
mimi  economy — leadership  that  requires 
constant  and  continual  accounting  from 
every  responsible  official  on  every  program 
and  every  activity  under  his  supervision 
That  Is  the  kind  of  leadership  under  his  su- 
pervision. That  is  the  kind  of  leadership 
that  President  Johnson  continues  to  exert — 
the  kind  of  leadership  that  has  InstUled  in 
every  Federal  employee  at  every  level  of 
responsibility  an  acute  cost-consciousness, 
and  that  engages  his  best  efforts  to  seek 
out  new  ways  to  do  the  job  better  at  less 
cost. 

But  the  revolution  In  expenditure  control 
which  I  have  been  describing  involves  more 
than  the  creation,  under  Presidential  lead- 
ership, of  a  climate  of  cost-consciousness 
throughout  the  Federal  Government,  It  in- 
volves the  development,  over  the  past  few 
years,  and  the  establishment,  for  the  first 
time,  on  a  governmentwide  basis  of  a  whole 
new  system  of  procedures,  standards  and 
techniques  to  furnish  the  kind  of  precise 
and  pertinent  data  required  for  exercising 
Intelligent  control  over  Federal  expenditures. 

I  will  not  now  attempt  to  describe  this 
system  in  any  detail — for  the  details  are 
complicated  and  it  would  take  too  long.  But 
I  would  like  simply  to  cite  some  of  its  more 
salient  features. 

Under  this  system,  for  example,  every  Fed- 
eral biu-eau,  every  Federal  agency,  every  Fed- 
eral department  must  furnish  a  detailed 
breakdown  of  all  its  activities  and  programs 
and  expenditiu-es  for  etuzh  of  these — in  terms 
of  priorities,  and  reflecting  the  most  up-to- 
date  methods  of  cost-benefit  analysis — which 
Is  simply  a  technical  phreise  that  means  mak- 
ing sure  we're  getting  the  most  out  of  the 
taxpayer's  dollar.  What  all  this  means,  Is 
that  the  President  and  the  Budget  Bureau 
In  preparing  the  budget — and  reviewing  its 
operation  throughout  the  year  can  decide  to 
expand  or  curtail  expenditures  from  author- 
ized appropriations,  or  to  request  Congress 
to  allow  expanded  or  curtailed  appropria- 
tions, not  In  terms  of  some  arbitrary  deci- 
sion, but  on  the  basis  of  a  rational  analysis 
of  program  priorities  said  program  perform- 
ance. It  means  that  the  President  and  the 
Budget  Bureau  have  constantly  at  their  fin- 
gertips the  kind  of  Information  they  need 
to  exercise  a  greater  measure  of  continual 
control  over  any  proposed  expansions  in  the 
levels  of  the  budget.  It  means  also  that 
they  have  the  same  kind  of  information 
concerning  lower  priority  programs  that 
could  be  eliminated  or  reduced.  It  meeou 
that  the  entire  budgetary  process  be- 
oom,es  far  more  than  an  exercise  In  ntunbers 


as  It  reaches  Into  the  realittes  behind  those 
numbers — as  it  Involves  a  constant  and  close 
analysis,  in  detail,  of  individual  programs 
and  activities  in  terms  of  their  objectives 
and  their  costs. 

It  means,  in  short,  that  expenditure  con- 
trol becomes  something  more  than  an  ad 
hoc,  random  exercise — something  more  than 
the  Imposition  of  arbitrary  restrictions  from 
without.  Today,  Instead,  expenditure  con- 
trol has  become  a  built-in,  ongoing,  part  of 
the  entire  operation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— continually  at  work  as  not  merely 
a  negative  but  a  positive  and  creative  factor 
In  the  continual  effort  to  get  the  most  out 
of  every  Federal  dollar  spent  in  terms  both 
of  effectiveness  and  efficiency  and  in  terms 
of  meeting  our  most  urgent  national  needs. 
And  today,  far  more  than  ever  before,  we 
are  able  to  save  where  we  can  in  order  to 
spend  where  we  must — for  today,  far  more 
than  ever  before,  we  are  able  to  identify  and 
Isolate  those  areas  where  we  can  most  profit- 
ably save  as  well  as  those  areas  to  which  we 
can  most  profitably  allocate  our  expendi- 
tures. 

We  see  the  restilte  of  this  system  In  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1967 — a  budget  in  which,  by 
a  process  of  selective  Increases  and  decreases, 
the  President  was  able  to  hold  down  the 
total  increase  in  all  budget  expenditures 
other  than  the  Increase  in  special  Vietnam 
costs  to  only  $600  million.  This  net  Increase 
of  $600  million  includes  both  some  substan- 
tial Increases  and  some  substantial  decreasee. 
It  includes  Increases  of  $3.2  for  Great  So- 
ciety programs.  $800  million  tor  higher  In- 
terest charges  on  the  public  debt,  and  $15 
billion  for  unavoidable  commitments  siich 
as  construction  already  in  progress.  It  In- 
cludes decreases  of  $1.6  billion  in  defense 
outlays  unrelated  to  Vietnam,  $1.5  billion  in 
savings  through  pruning  lower  priority  pro- 
grams, through  management  improvements 
and  through  the  nonrecurrence  of  certain 
costs,  and  $1.6  billion  resulting  from  In- 
creased sales  of  mortgages  and  other  financial 
assets  and  from  the  further  substitution 
of  private  for  public  credit. 

Thus,  to  talk  about  expenditure  control 
solely  in  terms  of  expenditure  totals  is  to 
tell  only  hall  the  story — for  we  receive  the 
greatest  benefits  from  the  President's  In- 
sistent emphasis  on  cost  reduction  and  pro- 
gram evaluation  In  the  urgent  new  programs 
it  enables  us  to  afford  through  savings  on 
those  of  lesser  urgency  and  through  greater 
productivity  In  existing  programs. 

I  can  personally  testify  to  the  effectiveness 
of  this  new  system — and  to  the  intensity  of 
President  Johiison's  insistence  upon  expendi- 
ture control — by  citing  some  of  the  more  re- 
cent developments  in  my  own  Department. 

Last  July,  with  the  shadows  lengthening 
over  Vietnam,  the  President  called  two  meet- 
ings In  which  he  personally  develop>ed  with 
me  and  other  members  of  his  Cabinet  and 
the  budgetary  officers  of  each  agency  his  In- 
tention to  restrict  low  priority  expenditure 
and   eliminate    low   priority    programs. 

On  September  30  we  submitted  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  our  departmental  esti- 
mates for  expenditures  in  the  flscal  year 
1966,  Shortly  thereafter  we  received  a  Presi- 
dential request  to  hold  expenditures  to  th« 
absolute  minimum  and  a  Bureau  of  th« 
BMdget  directive  fixing  an  employment  cell- 
ing as  of  June  30,  1966. 

As  a  result  we  identified  $102^  million  at 
prospective  reductions  for  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  1966  fiscal  year.  This  represented 
a  reduction  of  cimost  7  percent  in  our  esti- 
mates in  September  and  was  the  figure  in- 
cluded In  the  President's  1966  budget  expend- 
itures when  the  1967  budget  was  present*^ 
In  January. 

On  March  18  of  this  year  the  President 
asked  for  a  further  review  as  the  end  of  thU 
flscal  year  neared  to  make  sure  that  ther* 
was  no  sllpi>age.    This  review  lndl6ated  that 
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*?    A .  uui    aciiieve    or.jv    $90    million   of   our 
j;u2  5  niill.on  reduct;<;n  target. 

In  late  March  aaother  meeting  of  bureau 
heads  resu'.ted  in  the  Ideiiuflcatlon  oX  ad- 
a.-.;vjniil  reductions  of  $13  7  million,  bring- 
ing the  total  $1.2  million  under  the  Praal- 
ae;U.*5  .Tanuary  estimates  for  fiscal  1966  and 
1103  T  mill!t>u  be!ow  the  Department's  Sep- 
tember estlmat-es 

I  sh  uld  add  that  our  departmental  oper- 
ating budget  for  rl&cal  1967  wa«  fixed  by  the 
President  at  a  figure  which  represented  an 
increase  of  less  than  4  percent,  meet  of  which 
represented  the  financing  of  activities  trans- 
ferred from  the  Navy  to  the  Coast  Guard  and 
bulit-ln  pay  increases.  Expenditures  will  be 
held  even  by  economies  'n  certain  bureaus 
despite  warkioad  Increases  requiring  In- 
creases In  Internal  Revenue,  the  mint,  and 
the  Coast  Guard  totaling  approximately  $46 
million. 

I  do  not,  by  al!  of  this,  mean  to  suggest 
that  we  have  arrived  at  some  Infallible  or 
automatic  means  of  expenditure  control.  I 
mean  only  tliat  we  have  entered  upon  whole 
new  pathways  to  more  effective.  Intelligent 
expenditure  control.  We  have  not  elimi- 
nated- and  will  never  eliminate — the  neces- 
sity for  hard  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
administration,  the  Congress,  and  the 
American  people — all  of  whom  must  partici- 
pate In  varying  ways  and  degrees  In  any 
program  of  expenditure  control. 

Wp  will  still  have  to  face  the  fact,  for  ex- 
ample, that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  un- 
popular Federal  program  Any  program  that 
exists  does  so  because  somewhere,  WDmetlme, 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive  thought  it 
worth  lnst!:utl'-.g— and  during  its  existence 
it  has  inevitably  created  Its  own  often  vocal 
and  influential,  if  often  small,  constituency. 

Last  summer.  *he  eminent  chairman  of 
the  H.7USR  Appropriation."!  Comnfiittee,  Con- 
gressman George  Mahon,  made  an  excel- 
lent statement  before  the  Joint  Committee 
rn  the  Organization  of  the  Congress  on  the 
general  problem  of  expenditure  control.  He 
w!Ls  kind  enough  to  send  me  a  copy  of  that 
statement,  and  I  took  the  liberty  of  sending 
him  a  few  comments  I  said  in  part,  and  I 
quote: 

One  of  tlie  most  nbvlcus  facts  of  political 
life  is  that  the  special  Interests  are  concen- 
trated ajid  strong  while  the  general  Inter- 
est tends  to  be  diffused  and  weak  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  thiit  there  Is  anything  evil 
or  sinister  In  special  interests  It  Is  only 
nat\;ra!  for  tiiose  who  benefit  from  particular 
Federal  expenditures  to  employ  all  possible 
political  pressures  to  preserve  them.  We 
must  therefare  rely  upon  both  the  President 
and  the  Congress  to  protect  the  general  In- 
terest  even    thnugh    this   la   exceedingly   dlf- 

flC'.llt 

"Deeplte  the  tremendous  efTorts  of  the 
President  to  hold  down  expenditures  I  think 
It  la  jfenerally  agreed  that  he  has  done  his 
beet  to  reconamend  sufficient  funds  Ui  carry 
out  the  broad  range  of  valuable  Crovernment 
programs  Nevertheless  as  you  pointed  out 
Congress  Increased  these  recommended  ex- 
penditure authorlaatlons  by  over  $5  billion. 
The  money  will  undoubtedly  go  for  popular 
purposes,  but  we  obviously  need  sc.me  method 
of  holding  down  the  overall  Federal  unend- 
ing level,  especially  when  our  defense  "eqxiire- 
ments  are  growing  as  they  are 

"In  the  final  analysis,  however,  we  cannot 
ei8cai>e  the  fact  that  pjpular  and  even  desir- 
able programs  must  be  given  very  caxeful 
scrutiny.  Certainly  the  poverty,  education, 
and  health  programs  are  essential.  In;  tJie 
President  «  budget  recommendations,  made  In 
the  light  ijf  how  effectively  those  expecdl- 
luree  can  be  made,  should  not  be  exctreded. 
Military  baaes,  veterans  hospltaX  and  other 
Government  installations  which  are  no  longer 
vltaa  should  be  phased  out.  Public  works 
which  do  not  meet  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et's rigorotis  tests  of  economic  feasibility  and 
national  ae«d  should  be  postponed. 


"In  thase  respeots.  I  do  nort  wish  to  Imply 
that  Congress  should  not  put  Its  own  stamp 
on  the  Presildent's  recommendations.  Tbe 
legislative  branch  has  Its  reaponsibllltles  to 
review  Executive  recommendations  with  a 
&ne  tooth  comb.  In  doing  so,  however,  we 
need  to  ke«p  the  national  fiscal  requirements 
before  us,  so  that  additions  can  be  offset  by 
subtractions. 

"I  recognize  that  It  is  easier  to  turn  on 
the  faucet  than  It  ta  to  turn  It  off.  Never- 
theless, If  we  are  to  mplnt«in  an  adequate 
national  defense  while  yet  protecting  the 
Integrity  of  the  dollar  from  Inflation,  It  Is 
Imperative  that  we  as  a  Nation  develop  the 
fiscal  flexibility  necessary  not  only  to  stimu- 
late the  economy  when  appropriate  but  also 
avoid  excessive  stimulation  when  tills  policy 
la  called  for," 

Witness,  as  a  current  case  In  point,  the 
angry  opposition  In  some  quarters  to  some 
of  the  reductions  the  President  has  proposed 
In  existing  programs.  Take,  for  example,  the 
proposed  reductions  In  the  school  lunch  pro- 
grams. In  the  special  mlUc  program.  In  op- 
erating grants  to  federally  impacted  school 
districts,  and  In  grants  to  land-grant  col- 
leges. Each  of  these  reductions  represents 
a  genuine  effort  to  reduce  assistance  to  those 
whose  need  Is  less  urgent  In  order  to  afford 
Increased  assistance  to  those  whose  need  Is 
greatest.  And  each  of  these  reductions  was 
proposed  in  the  light  of  large  Increases  in 
expenditures  at  all  education  levels — ex- 
penditures particularly  aimed  at  helping 
those  most  In  need  of  help.  Yet  even  In  this 
context,  these  proposed  reductions — and 
others — have  met  with  some  stern  opposition. 

So  the  task  of  Federal  expenditure  con- 
trol continues  to  be  a  most  difficult  one — 
one  that  will  continue  to  require  diligent  and 
dedicated  effort  on  the  part  of  both  the 
President  and  the  Congress — but  one  that  In 
the  years  ahead,  as  we  continue  to  perfect 
our  techniques  of  continual  program  and 
expenditure  analysis  and  evaluation,  will  be- 
come more  and  more  susceptible  to  Informed 
and  Intelligent  accomplishment. 

Already,  as  I  have  said,  we  are  beginning 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  that  quiet  revolution 
In  expenditure  control  that  has  been  taking 
place  over  the  past  few  years.  For  today, 
when  the  need  for  restraint  Is  so  great,  we 
are  better  able  to  exercise  restraint  without 
resorting  to  arbitrary  expedients  than  we 
were  some  years  ago.  And  today,  as  well,  the 
task  of  expendlttn-e  control  Is  far  less  stag- 
gering than  It  otherwise  might  be  If  we  had 
not  already  achieved  such  excellent  r»sults 
from  our  efforts  of  recent  years. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  sum  up  those 
results  Is  to  point  to  the  diminishing  ratio 
over  recent  years  between  the  growth  in  Fed- 
eral expenditures  and  the  growth  of  our  over- 
all economy.  Excluding  special  Vietnam 
oosts.  expenditures  In  the  administrative 
budget  fell  from  145  percent  of  our  total 
national  output  In  fiscal  1966  to  14.6  per- 
cent In  the  current  fiscal  year.  In  fiscal 
1967,  It  will  drop  even  further  to  13.7  per- 
cent, the  lowest  figure  since  fiscal  1948 — 
some  18  years  ago.  Even  Including  Vietnam 
coets.  the  ratio  between  Federal  expendlttires 
and  our  national  output  rises  only  slightly 
from  14.»  percent  In  fiscal  1966  to  16.2  per- 
cent for  both  fiscal  1966  and  1967 — 
thus  remaining  well  below  previous  levels. 
Compare  these  figures  with  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  late  fifties — under  an  admin- 
istration which,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  prided 
Itself  on  fiscal  frugality — expenditures  In  the 
administrative  budget  never  fell  below  16 
percent  of  our  national  output  and  reached 
as  high  as  17  1  percent  of  that  output  in  1959, 

The  efforts,  therefore,  of  recent  years — and 
particularly  under  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson — have  resulted  in  a  real  break- 
through in  both  the  techniques  and  the 
practice  of  Federal  expendlttire  control,  a 
breakthrough  that  will  mean  greater  and 
growing  flexlbUlty  In  Federal  budgetary  de- 


clslonmaKIng  In  the  years  ahead,  and  • 
breakthrough  that  stands  us  In  good  stead 
now  when  the  need  for  responsible  restraint 
is  especially  urgent. 

We  have,  as  I  said  earlier,  far  yet  to  go 
before  we  can  confidently  claim  to  have 
mastered  the  Incredible  Intricacies  and  en- 
tanglements of  the  expenditure  process.  But, 
under  President  Johnson's  leadership.  «« 
have  already  come  far.  We  see  the  evidence, 
as  I  have  pointed  out.  In  our  recent  budgets. 
We  see  It  also  In  a  further  dimension — In  the 
broader  context  of  the  role  that  expenditure 
policy  can  play  as  an  Instrument  of  overall 
economic  policy.  In  President  Johnson's  ef- 
fort toward  restraint  In  the  fiscal  1967  bud- 
get— particularly  In  reducing  requests  for 
new  obllgational  authority  some  $4.1  bllUoti 
below  the  level  of  fiscal  1966 — In  his  efforts 
in  the  current  fiscal  year  to  hold  down  ex- 
penditures In  the  non-Vietnam  sector  at  the 
budget,  and  more  broadly  In  his  efforts  to 
secure  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  State  and 
local  government  and  of  pwlvate  businessmen 
In  postponing  marginal  capital  expendi- 
tures— In  these  efforts  we  see  a  really  major 
attempt  to  employ  expenditure  policy  as  a 
countercyclical  weapon. 

We  have  done  much  In  recent  years  to  im- 
prove that  weapon.  We  have  much  more  to 
do  In  the  years  ahead. 


W,  B.  MURPHY,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
CAMPBELL  SOUP  CO.,  URGES 
CLOSER  COOPERATION  AND  UN- 
DERSTANDING  BETWEEN  GOV- 
ERNMENT AND  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  as- 
tute observer  of  the  business-Govern- 
ment relationship  spoke  recently  to  a 
group  of  businessmen  on  the  importance 
of  better  understanding  and  relation- 
ship with  the  Federal  Government. 
W.  B.  Murphy,  president  of  Campbell 
Soup  Co.  and  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Business  Advisory  Council,  ad- 
dressed the  Federal  Business  Association 
luncheon  in  Philadelphia  recently  and 
had  much  good  advice  based  on  many 
years  of  experience  in  business  and  gov- 
ernment. 

Campbell  Soup  Co.  last  year  opened  a 
new  plant  in  a  predominantly  rural  area 
of  my  district,  testifying  to  the  fact  that 
Industry  is  vital  too  for  the  survival  of 
our  rural  countryside.  I  am  proud  of 
the  fact  that  I  visited  the  new  plant  and 
inspected  the  Campbell  operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  Mem- 
bers' attention  Mr.  Murphy's  informa- 
tive remarks. 
Remarks     or    W.    B.    MtmPHT,    Pkxsidxnt, 

Campbeli.  Sotrp  Co.,  at  the  Febkxai,  Bxtsi- 

NXS8     Association     Luncheon     Mrrnwo, 

Apbil  19, 1966 

If  this  talk  has  to  have  a  title,  the  title 
might  be  "How  This  Btislnessman  Would 
Hope  His  Government  Would  Look  Upon 
Business  and  Businessmen"  and  "How  This 
Businessman  views  Government  and  Gov- 
ernment People." 

This  may  be  the  longest  title  for  a  short 
talk  thus  far  In  1966. 

I  was  asked  If  I  would  like  the  press  to  be 
here   today.     The  answer  was  that  by  not 
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Having  the  press  present,  I  could  talk  more 
u  though  a  few  of  us  were  sitting  down  to- 
gether and  less  formally,  and  I  could  even 
make  a  few  sllpw  of  the  tongue. 

Many  businessmen  have  had  direct  experi- 
ence m  Government  by  serving  In  Govern- 
ment posts. 

I  did  this  from  January  1942  \mtll  the 
spring  of  1945,  and  now  am  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Advisory  commis- 
sion on  Food  and  Fiber. 

Prom  personal  experience  I  can  say  one's 
view  of  business  Is  quite  different  depending 
upon  whether  he  Is  In  or  out  of  business,  or 
conversely.  In  or  out  of  Government.  Btisl- 
ness  seems  more  Important  when  one  Is  In 
business — conversely.  Government  seems  to 
have  the  edge  when  one  Is  in  Government. 

Actually  It  Isn't  one  or  the  other — Gov- 
ernment and  business,  and  the  academic 
world  as  well,  must  be  a  team — our  problems 
are  too  vital  for  there  to  be  anything  but  a 
high  degree  of  understanding  and  mutual- 
ity. 

When  I  use  the  word  "business,"  I'm  en- 
compassing the  team  of  capital,  labor  and 
management. 

First.  How  does  a  businessman  look  on 
his  Government? 

I  do  not  think  most  men  In  business  feel 
too  comfortable  with  Government  people — 
they  should  but  they  don't. 
Chief  reasons — 

Government  by  Its  very  nature  In  many 
cases  must  have  a  policing  posttu-e,  and  this 
doesn't  encourage  the  best  fraternal  chubby- 
kindly  atmosphere.  Of  course,  that  can't  be 
avoided. 

The  dealings  between  business  and  Gov- 
ernment are  sometimes  at  arm's  length — by 
letter,  by  telegram,  by  press  release,  or  by 
other  means — when  they  should  be  direct — 
person  to  person. 

On  occasion  there  have  been  some  pretty 
rugged  attacks  on  business.  There's  nothing 
wrong  with  these  attacks  when  they're  fully 
thought  out  and  Justified,  but  sometimes 
they're  of  the  "shoot  from  the  hip"  type. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  vast 
majority  of  Government  people — especially 
those  In  the  career  Jobs — are  dedicated  and 
skilled.  By  the  same  token  most  business- 
men are  patriotic  and  proud  of  their  coun- 
try. Nevertheless  most  pe<^le  In  business 
believe  there  Is  a  small  hard  core  of  people — 
a  few  In  Government,  some  in  the  academic 
world,  and  even  a  few  In  business— who  are 
dedicated  to  remaking  the  American  system 
to  provide  for  a  far  higher  degree  of  cen- 
tralized control.  There  are  those  who  want 
"sars  to  regulate  Industry.  There  are  those 
Who  want  the  utlUtlea  to  be  Uken  over  by 
Uie  Government— to  curb  the  powers  of 
States,  counties,  and  cities  and  concentrate 
that  power  In  one  place.  There  are  those 
Who  want  to  dictate  how  packages  are  to  be 
a«lgned.  how  pension  funds  are  to  be  In- 
vested, how  automobiles  are  to  be  built,  and 
on  and  on. 

I'm  not  talking  here  about  laws  that  spell 
Tn  *P*^"'<=  """les  and  regulations.  I'm  talk- 
ing about  laws  and  bureau  decrees  that  give 
aucretlonary  power  to  a  central  Government 
ngure— a  kind  of  economic  czar  of  some  seg- 
ment of  Industry. 

You'd  think  the  difficulties  of  Soviet  Rus- 
"a  m  centralized  government  control  would 
0*  enough  Of  a  leeeon.  but  I  gue«>  some  peo- 
ple never  learn. 

n«Z^.!,  ^^^rlcan  Revolution  was  fought, 
PfWlly,  not  for  political  reasons  but  for 
»"«  ngnt  to  grow,  manufacture,  buy.  and  sell 
«^8  without  interference  from  the  British 
»w  Ir^  ^°^  ^^  economic  freedom  and, 
S^rTculoS'""^-    ''"'    "^'"^    ^'''    ^^«^ 

f«^^^.*°'  '°  ^^  """"i'  ''o  not  fear  en- 
^^ent  of  laws.    Laws  should  be  obeyed 
owhen  not  obeyed,  the  dlsobeyers  ought 
«  De  apprehended  and  punished. 


The  real  fear  Is  the  enactment  of  laws  that 
"bum  the  barn  down  to  kill  a  few  rats,"  or 
that  "rip  the  ship  apart  to  fix  a  few  leaks," 
Business  knows  that  while  the  public  sec- 
tor represents  only  16  percent  to  20  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product.  It  wields  an 
Influence  far  greater  than  that. 

For  example,  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit  Is  only  $1,6  to  W  billion — far  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  gross  national  product — but 
It  exerts  an  enormous  effect  on  U.S.  business 
In  the  world  trade  and  to  an  lmp>ortant  de- 
gree on  domestic  trade. 

Another  example,  taxation  measures  can 
help  or  lfTIB%  the  entire  economy  depending 
upon  their  nature  and  their  timing.  On 
those  two  factors.  Incidentally,  I'm  certain 
that  no  one  Is  more  conscious  of  the  po- 
tential effects  than  our  President,  our  Vice 
President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Chief — all  of  whom  are  knowledgeable 
and  sc^histlcated  In  their  appreciation  of 
economics  and  the  realities. 

Businessmen  have  a  dread  of  attacks  or 
blasts  that  are  premature  and  prejudicial. 
Such  attacks  can  be  quite  harmful  to  a 
business  since  the  answer  never  seems  to  get 
the  attention  that  the  attack  gets.  When 
these  attacks  are  by  competitors  or  by  most 
any  other  element  of  our  society,  they  can 
be  challenged  and  met,  but  how  to  cope  with 
Government  attacks  Is  not  so  easy  since 
legal  recourses  are  not  available  And  might 
I  also  say  that  I  have  heard  some  unfair 
biased  attacks  on  our  Government  by  those 
In  private  life.  Why  oh  why  can't  we  realize 
that  we're  all  In  the  same  boat? 

Businessmen  worry  about  how  Government 
people  regard  them. 

Do  Government  people  know  there  are 
those  that  do  their  best  to  be  pristine,  those 
who  are  semlprlstlne,  and  the  few  that  are 
the  opposite? 

The  man  In  successful  commerce  worlds 
hard,  he  Is  proud  of  his  achievements  and 
he  doesn't  want  to  be  downrated.  He  doesn't 
want  to  be  painted  with  a  bnish  that  ought 
to  paint  only  the  blackguards  black. 

Anyone  who  Is  trying  to  do  his  Job  well 
tends  to  wince  or  cringe  whenever  he  reads 
of  a  business  cheat  or  an  Inept  action  or 
stupid  statement  by  a  business  leader. 

Business  Is  sometimes  talked  about  as 
though  It  were  somewhat  monolithic  or  uni- 
form, but  It  Is  far  from  that.  Business  has 
mostly  good  actors  but  some  medium  and  a 
few  bad  actors — we  run  the  whole  gamut 
from  fairly  pure  to  almost  Impure.  In  any 
group  meeting  of  businessmen,  opinions  run 
from  A  to  Z.  The  lack  of  uniform  thinking 
Is  remarkably  uniform. 

This  Is  the  reason  that  when  there  Is  a 
slashing  attack  on  business  generally  or  on 
an  Industry  In  toto.  It  usually  Is  unfair  to 
the  high  majority. 

Now  before  I  talk  about  how  I  would  hope 
Government  would  look  on  btislness,  I  want 
to  give  a  few  recent  examples  to  show  that 
businessmen  can  and  do  exhibit  a  remark- 
able patriotism  when  their  President  tells 
them  the  chips  are  down  and  an  emergency 
must  be  met — balance  of  payments;  guide- 
lines; and,  at  present,  only  essential  capital 
expenditures — the   practice   of   frugality. 

How  we  would  like  Government  people  to 
look  on  business — recognlsse,  believe,  and 
preach  the  fact  that  the  private  enterprise 
system  is  the  motive  power  that  drives  the 
economy  forward.  Business  accounts  for 
over  80  percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 
Just  think  of  It:  the  United  Stetes  has  6 
percent  of  world  population,  7  percent  of  the 
area,  28  percent  of  the  world's  national  In- 
come, 56  percent  of  the  motor  vehicles,  60 
percent  of  the  phones,  and,  36  percent  of 
electric  energy. 

Business  has  been  responsible  for — a  oia- 
Jorlty  of  technical  advances,  virtually  all  con- 
simier  product  advances,  and  much  of  the 
scientific  advances  of  this  country  In  non- 


military  areas  and  for  some  of  It  In  the  mUi- 

tary  segment. 

In  my  opinion,  our  American  adherence  to 
one  private  enterprise  system  under  our 
form  of  government,  accounts  for  thla  r«- 
markable  achievement. 

It  U  most  vital  that  action  by  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment continue  to  aid  the  thrust  of  prlTate 
enterprise, 

I'm  certain  otir  President,  Vice  President, 
and  a  very  high  proportion  of  Government 
people  believe  this. 

Now  what  do  we  need — after  what  Is  really 
a  pretty  franJc  outline  of  my  views  on  the 
relationships  of  business  and  Government? 

We  need  better  two-way  communication. 
There  Is  a  question  of  whether  very  many 
of  our  Senators  or  Congressmen  have  much 
knowledge  about  the  actual  workings  of  the 
private  enterprise  system.  A  high  propor- 
tion of  thena  are  lawyers.  For  example,  to 
my  knowledge  only  one  Senator  and  one 
Congressman  have  ever  been  in  a  Campbell 
plant.  In  each  case.  It  was  only  1  of  the 
18  or  20  plants  that  we  operate.  By  the 
same  token,  I  don't  think  our  people  have 
taken  the  time  to  visit  with  our  Senators 
and  Congressmen,  I  think  we  need  a  lot 
more  visiting  back  and  forth  to  help  this 
two-way  communication. 

We  need  a  better  understanding  of  our 
separate  opinions,  goals  and  functions 
Communication  by  letter,  communication 
by  press  releases,  or  communication  by 
speeches  Is  a  pretty  poor  way  to  get  to  know 
the  other  fellow.  There  Is  no  substitute  for 
personal  get-togethers  ajid  for  the  exchange 
of  views  that  comes  about  by  personal 
meetings. 

There  Is  need  for  unswerving  faith  and 
a  universal  belief  In  the  private  enterprise 
method  for  operating  our  econooUc  machin- 
ery. 

Much  of  the  ahaklness  oo  the  part  of 
the  businessman  comes  about  through  the 
fear  that  we  are  drifting  more  and  more  In 
the  socialistic  direction. 

We  need  adherence  to  the  law  by  busi- 
ness (we  have  It  In  the  main  but  not  al- 
ways). 

We  need  a  government  that  Is  objective, 
economical  and  guided  by  principles  (again 
we  have  it  In  the  main  but  not  always). 

Why  there  must  be  full  cooperation  and 
understanding  between  government  and 
business  and  for  that  matter,  between  all 
facets  of  our  society. 

The  world  Is  erupting  Into  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  great  economic  grains  jxieslble  by 
means  of  the  economic  system  practiced  by 
the  leaders  of  the  free  world.  In  the  United 
States,  the  leader  of  those  leaders,  we  have 
the  Job  of  assisting  a  good  part  of  the  world 
to  lift  themselves  to  higher  living  stand- 
ards. 

This  Is  going  to  take  a  tremendous  lot  of 
work  by  business,  Government  and  our 
schools.  The  underdeveloped  countries  must 
lift  themselves  up  but  In  many  cases  they 
need  our  technical  assistance.  We  ought  to 
give  It  to  them  when  asked. 

This  assistance  to  the  underdeveloped 
parts  of  the  world  can  best  be  carried  on 
by  a  cooperative  effort  of  our  Government, 
our  schools  and  our  businesses  working  with 
their  cotinterparts  In  other  lands. 

The  development  of  the  poorer  countries 
will  not  come  through  some  centralized  gov- 
ernment control  of  the  Communist  type  but 
through  the  multifarious  efforts  of  a  vast 
number  of  native  private  Individuals  and 
native  private  enterprises  aided  and  abetted 
by  the  native  governments  and  by  the  tech- 
nical assistance  of  the  schools,  governments 
and  businesses  of  the  countries  that  are  able 
and  willing  to  lend  a  hand. 

I  happen  to  think  that  this  very  practical 
approach  Is  going  to  be  used  and  that  this 
country  of  ours  has  a  magnificent  future. 
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MRS.  HENRY  EPSTEIN  A  SPIRITED 
POLITICAL  ACTIVIST  AND  CIVIC 
LEADER 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aisk  unsml- 
moas  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RYAN  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Mrs. 
Henry  Epstein  died  on  April  29,  New 
York  lost  a  spirited  political  activist  and 
civic  leader. 

Ethel  Steuer  Epstein  was  equally  fa- 
mous as  the  labor  secretary  to  the  late 
Mayor  Plorello  La  Guardia  and  a  founder 
of  the  New  York  Studio  School. 

Observing  her  emotional  defense  of 
New  York  labor,  one  colleague  was  moved 
to  remark: 

My  dear  Mrs.  Epstein,  you  have  :he  great- 
est capacity  '.jt  Indignation  I  have  ever  en- 
countered 

But  she  was  equally  moved  by  a  fine 
piece  of  music.  "A  perfectly  turned 
phrase  or  a  beautiful  piece  of  music  can 
brmg  tears  to  my  eyes,"  she  once  said. 

Mrs  Epstein,  whose  husband,  the  late 
State  Supreme  Court  Justice  Henry  E?p- 
stein,  father  and  brother  were  all  active 
and  prominent  Democrats,  was  an  in- 
fluential and  independent  political  per- 
sonality in  her  own  right.  Throughout 
her  career  she  made  a  monumental  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  good  govern- 
ment and  liberal  politics.  Her  voice  and 
pen  were  always  available  to  advance  the 
highest  Ideals  of  our  democracy. 

Mr  Speaker.  Ethel  Epstein  will  be 
mi-ssed  by  all  New  Yorkers.  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  members  of  her 
family,  her  two  sons,  Alan  S.  Emory  and 
Enc  S.  Emory,  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
.■\rthur  Naitove. 

The  New  York  Times  obituary  of  April 
29,  1966,  follows 

Mm  Epstein  Diss.  La  Ouakdia  Am — Labor 
Secretary     W^3     66.     Datghtes     of     Max 

Stei-f  r 

Mrs.  Ethel  Steuer  Epstein,  widow  of  State 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Henry  Epeteln  and 
a  ddu^hter  of  the  late  M.oc  D.  Steuer,  the 
noted  l.iwyer.  died  Wednesday  of  a  heart 
aitacls,  la  her  apartment  at  a8<3  Fifth  Ave- 
nue    She  was  66  years  old 

Mrs  Epstein  had  not  been  111  but  had 
been  devoting  much  time  as  head  of  the 
tax  committee  of  the  Women's  City  Club, 
for  whlcli  she  recently  delivered  a  tax  report 
and  recommendation  to  Mayor  Lindsay.  She 
had  alto  been  occupied  with  duties  connected 
w;th  the  New  York  Studio  School,  of  which 
she    was   a    founder 

Mrs  Epstein  was  per.haps  best  luiown  as 
labor  secretary  to  the  late  Mayor  Florello 
H    La  Ouardia   for  several   years   until    1942. 

Her  connection  with  the  La  Guardia  ad- 
ministration almost  terminated  before  It 
began  She  had  been  recomjiiended  to  the 
mayor  as  an  assistant  to  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  department  of  welfare.  "The 
mayor  dldn  t  want  that."  Mrs  Epstein  ex- 
plained, "You  see,  he  and  my  father  were 
political  enemies  and  the  mayor  thought 
It  might  not  be  wise  to  appoint  me  for 
that  reason,  but  he  did  ' 

She  rapidly  assumed  more  duties  until 
finally  she  became  a  liaison  ofBcer  between 
the  mayor  and  the  city  s  departii:ent  of  labor 
and  then  head  of  that  department      In  that 


capacity  she  often  went  to  Washington, 
where  her  outbursts  In  defense  of  New  York 
labor  caused  one  observer  to  remark,  "My 
dear  Mrs.  Epstein,  you  have  the  greatest 
capacity  for  Indignation  I  have  ever  en- 
countered." 

KMOnOKAL    PZaSONALJTT 

She  was  as  quickly  moved  to  tears  as  to 
anger.  "A  perfectly  turned  phrase  or  a 
beautiful  piece  of  music  can  bring  tears  to 
my  eyes.  I  practically  have  a  paU  next  to 
me."  she  once  said. 

As  labor  relations  secretary  to  Mayor  La 
Gu&rdla,  Mrs.  Epeteln  was  in  the  thick  of 
many  major  labor  disputes.  She  helped  to 
mediate  the  cltywlde  bus  strike  of  March 
1941.  A  year  before,  she  had  been  active  In 
settling  the  coal  deliverers'  strike,  which 
reached  serious  proportions  when  many 
dwellings  were  without  heat  for  several  days 
In  January. 

Mrs.  Epstein's  departure  from  b«r  city 
post  on  the  eve  of  the  1942  election  came 
about  with  publicly  expressed  bitterness  on 
both  her  part  and  that  of  Mayor  La  Qtiardla. 
She  said  that  she  had  been  dismissed  only 
a  short  tUne  after  having  received  a  salary 
raise.  Mayor  I<a  Ouardia  would  say  only  that 
he  insisted  on  political  loyalty  within  his 
administration. 

Mrs.  Epstein  was  as  much  an  Individualist 
in  her  political  affiliations  as  Ln  her  civic  ac- 
tivities. Although  her  father,  husband  and 
brother  were  active  and  Influential  Demo- 
crats In  New  York  politics,  Mrs.  Epeteln  was 
first  a  SoolalLst  and  then  a  member  of  the 
American  Labor  Party.  Upon  leaving  the 
labor  department  office  she  became  chair- 
man of  Americans   for  Democratic  Action. 

As  for  her  widespread  civic  activities,  she 
explained  them  by  saying,  "Anybody  with 
the  tremendous  breaks  I've  bad  has  certain 
responslbllltlee  to  others," 

SXXVXD  WAB  LABOE  BOABO 

Mrs.  Epeteln  was  a  public  member  of  the 
War  Labor  Board,  New  York  City  district,  in 
World  War  11.  She  was  active  in  1949  as 
one  of  an  advisory  group  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  child  guidance  center  to  combat 
delinquency  in  the  West  Harlem-Manhattan - 
vllle  area. 

An  enthusiastic  collector  of  art,  she  was 
a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Washington 
Gallery  of  Modem  Art. 

Mrs.  Epstein  was  a  tireless  writer  of  let- 
ters to  newspaper  editors,  her  subjects  rang- 
ing from  taxes  on  church  real  estate  to  help- 
ful hints  for  good  employer-servant  rela- 
tions. After  a  series  of  conferences  with 
her  own  servants,  she  agreed  to  reduce  their 
work  hours  and  regulate  their  days  off.  She 
described  the  negotiations  step  by  step  In 
a  letter  to  an  editor. 

Mrs.  Epstein,  who  was  bom  here,  was  grad- 
uated from  Goucher  College  In  Baltimore,  of 
which  she  was  a  trustee.  She  later  trained 
as  a  psychiatric  social  worker  at  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work.  In  1938  she 
entered  the  city's  employ  In  the  Department 
of  Welfare. 

She  leaves  two  sons,  Alan  S.  Emory  of 
Pails  Church,  Va.,  and  Eric  S.  Emory  of 
Scarsdale,  NY.;  her  mother,  Mrs.  Bertha 
Popkln  Steuer:  a  brother,  State  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Aron  Steuer;  a  sister,  Mrs.  Al- 
fred M.  Llndau.  and  11  grandchildren. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  private.  The 
time  and  place  of  a  memorial  service  will 
be  announced. 


BEWARE  GREENE'S  NOT  SO  JOLLY 
GIANT 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  background  of 
the  fall  of  Nationalist  China  in  1949  re- 
member all  too  well  the  important  part 
played  by  the  well-coordinated  propa- 
ganda machine  in  the  United  States 
which  sold  the  American  public  the  idea 
that  the  Chinese  Reds  were  agrarian  re- 
formers. 

Beginning  in  1938  with  the  first  edi- 
tion of  "Red  Star  Over  China,"  by  Edgar 
Snow,  books  and  favorable  book  reviews 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Red  Chinese 
and  castigated  Chiang  Klai-shek.  Prom 
that  time  until  the  fall  of  China,  the 
American  people  were  bombarded  with 
works  by  pro-Communist  oriental  experts 
who  had  a  virtual  monopoly  on  the  book 
reviewing  in  the  most  influential  publica- 
tions. These  authors  reviewed  each 
others  books  favorably,  while  at  the  same 
time  severely  criticizing  books  not  favor- 
able to  the  Red  Chinese  cause. 

A  degree  of  responsibility  certainly  can 
be  attributed  to  these  propagandists  for 
the  fall  of  China  in  1949  with  its  conse- 
quent slaughter  of  millions  of  Chinese 
people  plus  the  loss  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers'  lives  In  Korea  in  the  early 
1950's,  the  rape  of  Tibet  In  1959,  and  our 
present  confrontation  with  a  Red  Chi- 
nese regime  which  has  just  set  off  its 
third  atomic  bomb. 

Now,  for  the  second  time,  a  major 
propaganda  effort  is  In  full  swing  to  again 
sell  the  American  people  on  the  merits  of 
the  Red  Chinese.  This  time  the  product 
is  the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations  and  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion by  the  United  States. 

The  Washington  Report  of  the  Ameri- 
can Security  Council  for  April  4,  1966, 
details  one  such  effort  by  Felix  Greene, 
an  apologist  for  Red  China  since  1957. 
The  author  of  a  book  on  China,  and 
equipped  with  a  film  on  that  country, 
Greene  is  traveling  throughout  the 
United  States,  seeking  to  sell  his  product 
to  the  uninformed. 

As  forewarned  is  forearmed,  I  Include 
the     article.     "Red     China,     Greenes 
'China',"  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Red  China,  Gbtznii's  "China" 
(By  De  Witt  Copp) 

A  recent  Gallup  poll  Indicated  that  If  tbe 
American  people  had  their  say,  they  would 
vote  down  the  admission  of  Red  China  Into 
the  United  Nations  by  an  overwhelming  3 
to  1  majority.  This  Is  so  despite  the  fact 
that  for  over  a  year  a  concentrated  campaipi 
has  been  going  on  throughout  the  United 
States  not  only  to  bring  about  a  reversal  of 
present  policy  by  our  Government,  but  also 
to  convince  the  American  public  that  we 
should  seek  to  establish  diplomatic  relatione 
with  Peking.  Some  of  the  key  proponente  of 
this  theory  have  recently  stated  their  view* 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. However,  It  Is  through  lectures,  book* 
and  aims  that  the  main  thrust  of  the  cam- 
paign is  being  directed. 

One  who  Is  in  the  forefront  of  this  cam- 
paign is  Mr.  Felix  Greene,  a  British  citizen 
with  permanent  residence  status  In  tn* 
UrUted  States.  For  nearly  a  decade,  Mr 
Greene  has  been  waxing  diligently  in  M»o 
Tse-tung's  behalf.  His  most  recent  vlsuw 
effort    is    a    66-mlnute    color    film   entitlM 
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■China,"  which  Is  presently  being  shown  In 
theaters  across  the  country.  Its  distributors 
tiope  to  make  It  available  for  school  showing 
in  the  not-too-distant  futxire. 

Many  people  who  have  seen  the  picture 
consider  Felix  Greene's  "China"  a  stunning 
piece  of  Communist  propaganda,  the  most 
eflecUve  yet  to  reach  the  West,  yet  It  has 
succeeded  In  captivating  viewers  who  are  not 
pro-Communist  and  It  has  actually  reversed 
the  thinking  of  some  who  were  previously  op- 
posed to  accepting  Red  China. 

In  the  film's  prolog,  Mr.  Greene  explains 
that  hlB  assignment  was  "to  get  as  much  fllm 
as  possible  which  would  show  the  day-to-day 
life  of  the  Chinese  people.  We  tend  today 
to  see  other  people  too  exclusively  In  terms 
of  their  politics  and  too  little  of  them  as  fel- 
low human  beings." 

Despite  his  protestations  to  the  contrary, 
Mr.  Greenes  Interest  In  his  fellow  human  be- 
ings is  definitely  political,  as  an  examination 
of  the  film  and  of  the  man  responsible  for  It 
will  quickly  establish. 

Greene  first  visited  Red  China  In  1967,  fol- 
lowing which  he  produced  a  literary  effort  on 
the  subject  that  was  dutlftilly  plugged  In 
the  October  1959  Issue  of  Political  Affairs,  the 
theoretical  Journal  of  the  CommtuUst  Party 
V3A. 

It  appears  that  from  1867  onward,  Mr. 
Greene  became  an  indefatigable  champion  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  He  took  to 
the  boards  as  a  lecturer  and  self-styled  cor- 
respondent and  in  1960  returned  to  Red 
China.  This  time  he  went  at  the  Invitation 
of  the  Peking  government  with  book  con- 
tract in  pocket  and  camera  in  hand.  He  re- 
mained 4  months,  In  the  course  of  which  he 
interviewed  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Chou  En-lal. 
The  latter  interview  was  filmed  and,  when 
he  returned,  it  was  seen  on  television  here 
and  abroad. 

The  --eal  fruit  of  Mr.  Greene's  trip,  however, 
was  his  book,  "Awakened  China — The  Coun- 
try America  Doesnt  Know."  published  In 
the  fall  of  1961  by  Doubleday.  The  book  sold 
well,  receiving  reviews  that  followed  set 
political  lines.  The  Communist  newspaper 
the  Worker  opened  its  review  with  the  fol- 
lowing appraisal :  "A  rare  combination  of  ex- 
cellent reporting — objective,  yet  himmn — a 
fine  appreciation  of  the  human  miracle  being 
wrought  In  the  building  of  socialism  In 
Cliina  Is  the  remarkable  service  rendered  by 
Mix  Greene  to  readers  of  his  'Awakened 
China.' "  Similar  glowing  comments  were 
repeated  throughout  the  Communist  and 
pro-Communist  press,  even  in  a  broadcast 
over  Moscow  radio. 

Other  publications  were  not  so  kind.  The 
U)s  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  nailed  "Awak- 
ened China"  as  "a  blatant  piece  of  propa- 
ganda which  in  no  manner  reflects  facts  of 
•trlle  and  hunger  •  •  •  and  is  an  apology 
for  Commtmlst  China." 

In  his  new  capacity  as  author  and  jour- 
nalist Greene  hit  the  lectiire  trail  again  not 
only  to  seU  hU  book,  but  also  to  sell  his 
compassionate  theme:  "Let's  not  be  beasUy 
to  the  Red  Chinese."  The  essence  of  his 
apologia,  dispensed  from  Hawaii  to  New 
lork.  Is  best  summed  up  In  his  own  oft- 
repeated  words:  "I  know  something,  too,  of 
Uie  suffering  and  bloodshed  that  has  accom- 
panied the  birth  of  this  new  China.  But  all 
this  seemed  trivial  In  the  light  of  the  ac- 
«wpllshment8  I  could  see  around  me  wher- 
ever I  went." 

As  Mr.  Greene  had  not  been  In  China  be- 
ween  1947  and  1957,  one  cannot  help  but  ask 
«>w  he  knew  of  the  suffering  and  bloodshed 
M  Which  he  spoke.  To  a  man  who  describes 
atoself  as  an  "independent  liberal  not  as- 
w^ted  with  any  political  movement,"  Is  It 
possible  that  genocide  estimated  to  be  in 
we  neighborhood  of  20  million  persons 
™«nt  be  a  trivial  matter?  Is  the  wretched 
™«*a  of  human  misery  that  has  been  the 
w  of  the  Chinese  people  since  1948  also  a 
W'lai  matter? 


In  September  1963,  FeUx  Greene  made  his 
third  pilgrimage  to  Communist  China.  This 
time  he  returned  with  100,000  feet  of  16- 
milllmeter  fllm,  notes  for  a  new  book  on  the 
same  theme  (published  in  1964) ,  and  another 
interview  with  Chou  En-lal  slated  for  sale  to 
television  networks  here  and  in  England. 

Most  recently,  Greene's  name  has  been  In 
the  news  for  his  participation  In  anti-Viet- 
nam lectiu'es,  radio  broadcasts,  and  demon- 
strations, and  as  a  self-appointed  peace  emis- 
sary to  Hanoi.  In  his  last  connection,  he  was 
again  in  Red  China. 

Having  examined  the  producer  and  his  ac- 
tivities, let  us  now  study  the  fllm  itself. 

As  the  title  for  the  fllm  Is  registered  on 
the  screen,  credit  is  given  to  the  Official  China 
Film  Corp.  of  Peking  for  its  cooperation  In 
the  making  of  "China."  Translated,  this 
simply  means  that  nothing  Felix  Greene 
photographed  nor  one  step  of  the  15,000 
miles  he  tells  ub  he  traveled  In  the  course  of 
production,  was  accomplished  without  the 
express  permission  and  control  of  the  Pe- 
king government.  Nothing  in  Red  China 
moves  without  such  permission. 

In  his  prolog.  Mr.  Greene  explains  that 
he  went  to  China  for  British  television  and 
that  the  company  that  retained  him  asked 
him  to  avoid  the  political  side  of  life.  This 
opening  statement  by  Greene  U  reflective  of 
the  lack  of  veracity  and  objectivity  in  the 
film's  entire  narration  which  he  wrote.  Mr. 
Greene  did  not  go  to  Red  China  to  make  this 
motion  plcttu-e  for  British  television  or  for 
the  company  that  later  bought  his  TV  ma- 
terial. Greene  made  the  fllm  Independently 
with  Peking's  OK. 

Film  Producer  Greene  did  not  have  a  per- 
mit from  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  buy  fllm  foot- 
age  from  the  Red  Chinese.  Tet.  he  admits  to 
having  spent  $1,500  in  purchasing  some  fllm 
news  clips  from  the  Peking  government  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  historical  perspective. 
This  was  done  in  violation  of  U.S.  law. 
Nevertheless,  the  Treasury  Department,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, gave  Greene  the  necessary  license  to 
release  the  fllm.  An  official  at  Treasury  told 
us  they  considered  Greene  "a  responsible  news 
gatherer"  and  they  did  not  wish  to  become 
embroiled  in  a  censorship  controversy.  They 
also  chose  to  ignore  the  fact  that  he  should 
have  been  required  to  register  as  an  agent 
of  Red  China. 

To  the  westerner  who  has  any  knowledge 
of  or  admiration  for  the  Chinese  people,  this 
fllm  Is  an  illustration — no  matter  how  po- 
litically motivated— that  15  years  of  com- 
munism has  not  broken  the  Chinese  spirit 
or  changed  its  enduring  or  artUUc  qualities. 
Although  Mr.  Greene  seems  unwUUng  to 
admit  it,  these  qualities  were  not  bom  with 
Mao  Tse-tung.  They  have  been  In  being  for 
over  4.000  years,  they  have  withstood  and 
outUved  many  tyrannies,  but  none  so  alien 
to  the  Chinese  character  as  the  present  one. 
Variety  In  Its  review  of  "China"  pointed 
out:  "Although  he  [Greene]  says  he  traveled 
over  most  of  China,  most  of  the  fllm  deals 
with  two  cities — Shanghai  and  Peking— 
both  with  heavy  political  overtones.  The 
few  rural  or  vlUage  shots  could  have  been 
Immediately  outside  either  city." 

In  viewing  these  scenes  of  Peking  and 
Shanghai,  this  reporter  was  reminded  of 
some  of  the  cities  in  which  he  has  spent 
time,  aU  on  Taiwan.  The  similarity  was  not 
just  In  clean  streets,  new  buildings,  broad 
thoroughfares,  but  In  the  fact  that  they  were 
Chinese  cities.  One  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  people  in  the  cities  of  Taiwan  and 
those  on  the  mainland  had  nothing  to  do 
with  material  progress  but  rather  with  free- 
dom of  action  and  freedom  of  opportunity. 
It  Is  a  difference  wider  and  deeper  than  the 
100  miles  of  water  that  separates  Taiwan 
from  the  mainland. 

Watching  the  rhjrthmlc  beauty  of  the 
film's  Shanghai  dancing  troupe,  I  recalled 
the    exact    same    Chinese    pageantry    and 
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beauty  observed  In  Taipei.  The  Commu- 
nlstjj  did  not  Uivent  the  dance.  Nor  did 
they  invent  archltectiu-e  and  engineering,  al- 
though the  fllm  makes  much  of  a  Peking 
theater  which  seats  10,000.  It  reminded 
this  reporter  of  a  theater  seating  3,000  In 
which  he  watched  a  cast  of  lOO  perform  a 
brightly  costumed  historical  drama.  This 
theater  was  located  Inside  a  mountain  on  the 
island  of  Quemoy. 

In  the  fllm.  we  visit  a  so-called  typical 
conunune,  which  means  In  any  other  lan- 
guage but  Mr.  Greene's  a  state-owned-and- 
controUed  piece  of  land.  This  reporter  has 
visited  farms  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Republic  of  China  [Taiwan]  not  owned  by 
the  state,  not  owned  by  landlords,  but  by  the 
farmers  themselves.  There  Is  a  difference. 
At  the  end  of  the  film's  prolog.  Greene 
adt^ts  that  others  might  leave  Red  China 
with  a  different  set  of  impressions.  Refu- 
gees thU  reporter  has  interviewed  from  the 
Matsus  to  Macao  certainly  prove  the  accu- 
racy of  this  statement.  Jules  Roy,  the 
noted  French  author,  summed  up  his  Im- 
pressions following  a  long  tour  of  mainland 
China  thusly :  "Having  come  to  China  In  an 
ectasy  of  love  and  admiration.  I  left  bitter 
and  frightened."  As  Variety  put  it :  "Greene 
•  has  tried  to  minimize  poUtlcal  aspects 
of  the  fllm  without  losing  the  evident  dra- 
matic Impact  of  the  Industrial  growth  of 
China  •  •  •.  He  has  been  unsuccessful  In 
both  attempts." 

Anyone  who  chooses  to  see  and  wishes  to 
Judge  the  validity  of  "China"  should  bear 
the  aforementioned  points  In  mind— and  one 
other.  Mr.  Greene,  for  all  hU  admiration 
for  the  Red  Chinese,  first  attempted  to  eeU 
his  original  fllm  footage  to  our  State  De- 
partment for  intelligence  purposes.  Whether 
they  were  expert  fllm  critics  or  just  recog- 
nized a  propaganda  gambit,  the  Department 
wisely  refused. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  hearings  the  fllm 
was  brought  back  for  reruns  in  three  Wash- 
ington theaters.  If  we  are  ever  tempted  to 
think  that  Americans  are  too  wise  to  be 
taken  In  by  pure  propaganda  let  us  be  re- 
minded of  Felix  Greenp  nn/i  "China." 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recced 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
occasions  In  this  House  in  which  Mem- 
bers pay  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom living  still  in  the  countries  of  East- 
em  Europe.  One  of  these  nations  Is 
Rumania  and  we  have  special  reason  to 
Join  in  acknowledgment  of  a  special  an- 
niversary in  Rumanian  history. 

The  10th  of  May,  for  various  historic 
reasons,  is  accepted  by  Rumanians  as 
their  day  of  Independence.  The  day  will 
not  be  celebrated,  however.  In  the  Ru- 
manian homeland.  All  such  celebrations 
have  been  suppressed. 

So  it  falls  upon  the  exiles  abroad,  the 
descendants  of  Rumanian  ancestry  liv- 
ing abroad,  the  defenders  of  freedom 
generally,  to  make  sure  that  the  day 
does  not  pass  unnoticed  and  Ignored. 

We  can  share,  in  this  House,  in  the 
celebration  of  the  10th  of  May  as  Ru- 
mania's Day  of  Independence. 

The  cause  of  freedom  and  national 
self-determination  Is  our  cause  wherever 
It  may  be  centered.    We  are  nationalists 
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ourselves  we  are  Americans,  but  we  know 
that  freedom  Is  indivisible. 

The  Rumaman  people  have  been  part 
of  western  society  since  the  days  of  the 
Romans  Their  language  is  related,  as 
ours  is.  to  the  Latin  and  the  aflaUated 
Romance  tongues.  Their  Innate  sense  of 
Identity  with  the  Western  World  Is  as 
deep  rooted  as  ours. 

So  we  must  pay  our  respects  to  a  brave 
people  living  temporarily  under  an  Iron 
Curtain  government.  In  this  manner  we 
honor  not  only  the  Rumanians  but  do 
our  duty  to  ourselves. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  TRANSFERRED 
TO  TOMORROW 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimou^s  consent  that  the  special  or- 
der ihat  I  have  lor  today  for  30  minutes 
be  transferred  to  tomorrow,  May  12. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECOVERY,  INC. 

Mr  YATES  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  YATES  Mr.  Speaker,  Recovery, 
Inc  ,  was  founded  in  1937,  by  the  late  Dr. 
Abraham  A  hov.  of  Chicago.  Ill  ,  for 
the  purpose  of  Enabling  recovered  mental 
patients  and  nervous  patients  to  prevent 
relapses  and  chronlcity  by  a  syst«n  of 
self-help  aft.ercare.  Recovery  Is  now 
sening  a  very  vital  and  valuable  need  in 
the  realm  of  mental  health.  The  par- 
ticular type  of  help  involved  is  that  of 
making  available  the  Recovery  tsrpe  of 
self-help  aftercare  to  ail  those  who  have 
need  of  it  It  has  as  its  purpose  the  pre- 
vention of  relapses  and  chronlcity,  sup- 
plementarv-  to  that  which  a  psychiatrist 
or  a  physician  provides  for  a  patient. 

Recovery  had  us  origin  in  Chicago,  111.; 
today  It  has  prown  to  the  point  where 
there  are  appro.ximately  10.000  persons 
attending  R^-covery  meetings  in  548 
groups,  m  34  States  of  the  United  States. 
The  organization  Is  presently  Incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, a-s  a  voluntary  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion. However,  because  of  the  national 
scope  and  the  extent  of  the  work  of  Re- 
covery in  achieving  better  mental  health, 
this  bill  Is  being  Introduced  to  supply  a  vi- 
tal need  to  the  organization  in  order  that 
It  may  extend  its  beneficial  assistance  to 
in  even  greater  extent  than  has  here- 
tofore been  possible.  The  approval  of  a 
consre-ssional  charter  would  facilitate  the 
carryiiur  out  of  Recovery's  work  and  as- 
sist considerably  in  the  fumilment  of  its 
objectives 

At  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
Recovery  program  m  Illinois,  in  the  year 
1941,  the  range  of  activities  of  the  orga- 
nization was  confined  to  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, and  therefore  the  desirahiMty  or 
need  for  broader  corporate  protection  did 
not  actually  present  itself  Since  the 
yp«.r  1941.  however,  Recovery  has  ex- 
panded considerably — into  many  other 


States  of  the  Union  and  into  Canada.  At 
the  present  time,  the  program  Is  operat- 
ing actively  in  34  States  of  the  United 
States.  In  10  of  these  States,  Recovery 
has  had  to  qualify  individually,  under  the 
voluntary  nonprofit  charter  provisions  of 
the  statutes.  While  Recovery  thus  has 
corporate  protection  In  the  larger  States 
of  the  United  States,  that  Is.  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  there  are  con- 
gregated a  large  bulk  of  the  Recovery 
groups,  nevertheless,  at  the  present  time, 
thervi  are  38  States  left  in  which  the 
organization  does  not  have  corporate 
protection.  Individual  registration  or 
qualification  to  do  business  in  each  of 
the  States  in  which  It  Is  functioning  and 
wants  to  expand  is  a  very  difllcult  task 
involving  a  vast  amount  of  work  and  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money 
that  could  be  better  put  to  the  use  of  ex- 
panding the  Recovery  program  Itself. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  being  introduced  at  this  time 
is  to  enable  Recovery  to  become  a  truly 
national  project,  by  the  recognition  that 
will  be  given  its  work  by  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

It  is  Important  for  all  of  us  to  remem- 
ber that  Recovery  is  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation of  former  patients  who  have 
banded  together  for  the  purp>ose  of  im- 
proving their  own  health,  and  expanding 
the  services  of  the  self-help  program  to 
others  who  need  it.  A  more  worthy 
project  for  national  charter  considera- 
tion could  not  be  thought  of,  In  my  opin- 
ion, and  I  am  sure  that  anyone  who  has 
taken  the  time,  or  wishes  to  take  the 
time  to  investigate  the  organization  and 
what  It  is  doing  in  the  field  of  improving 
our  national  mental  health,  will  certain- 
ly agree.  It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
urge  the  passage  of  the  bill  and  ask  that 
it  be  considered  promptly. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gwitleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  what  the  schedule  is  for 
the  remainder  of  this  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
able  friend  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
asked  this  question  because  there  is  some 
change  in  the  program. 

The  sales  participation  bill  will  not 
be  brought  up  tomorrow  as  originally 


planned.  It  will  be  brought  up  early 
next  week. 

The  only  remaining  bill  on  the  pro- 
gram for  this  week  is  the  bill  S.  1098,  to 
alleviate  the  imtlonal  freight  car  short- 
age, £uid  it  is  planned  to  call  it  up  and 
consider  that  bill  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 
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PARTICIPATION  SALES  ACT  OP  1966 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yorit? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  May  10.  1966,  meeting  of 
the  House  Republican  policy  committee 
a  policy  statement  regarding  H.R.  14544, 
the  Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966,  was 
adopted.  As  chairman  of  the  policy  com- 
mittee, I  would  like  to  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  complete  text  of 
this  statement. 
Rbpublican    Pouct    CoMMirm:    Statemint 

ON  Pabticipation  Saucs  Act  of  1966,  HJR. 

14544 

With  this  bill,  the  Johnson-Humphrey  ad- 
ministration has  reached  a  new  level  of  fiscal 
IrresponslblUty.  In  rapid  succession  we  liave 
witnessed  5  straight  years  of  Federal  budget 
deflclte  that  have  averaged  $6.2  billion,  the 
dwindling  of  our  gold  supply  from  $18  bU- 
Uon  In  1960  to  less  than  $14  billion,  a  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit  that  has  averaged 
$3  billion  a  year,  a  rise  in  the  budget  from 
$81.5  billion  In  1961  to  an  estimated  $112.8 
billion  In  1967,  the  removal  of  silver  from 
our  coins,  and  a  reduction  In  the  gold  that 
backstops  our  currency. 

Now,  under  the  provision*  of  H.R.  14544, 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  administration  will 
be  given  the  authority  to  establish  a  whole 
new  system  of  backdoor,  deficit  financing. 
Under  this  system,  all  manner  of  grandiose 
Great  Society  programs  can  be  funded  by 
simply  refinancing  the  blUlons  of  dollars  In 
financial  assets  that  the  Federal  Government 
presently  owns  and  not  one  cent  of  this 
spending  will  be  reflected  in  the  budget. 

Under  the  proposed  Participation  Sales 
Act,  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion (FNMA)  will  sell  participations  In  a 
pool  of  Government-held  financial  assets  or 
loans,  which  could  total  $33.1  billion.  t7n- 
fortunately,  the  i>artlclpatlon  "sale"  Is  a  Ac- 
tion. The  purchaser  does  not  acquire  title 
to  the  pooled  asset.  All  he  acquires  Is  the 
right  to  have  his  Investment  repaid  with  in- 
terest at  the  rate  stated  In  the  participation 
certificate.  Moreover,  the  money  acquired 
through  these  "sales"  will  be  paid  directly  to 
the  pooling  agency  and  used  to  offset  ex- 
penditures that  normally  appear  In  the 
budget. 

The  administrative  budget  for  fiscal  ye«r 
1967,  after  maldng  several  doubtful  esti- 
mates of  revenue,  contemplates  a  budget 
deficit  of  only  $1.8  billion.  However.  If  the 
$4.2  billion  of  participation  sales  authorlaed 
by  this  bill  are  not  made,  the  budget  deficit 
will  be  $6  bUUon.  It  Is  InterestUig  to  note 
that,  using  the  participations  device,  the 
administration  could  have  projected  a  budg- 
et surplus  rather  than  a  deficit.  But  It 
chose  not  to  do  this.  Apparently,  It  feared 
that  such  flagrant  slelght-of-hand  booK- 
keeplng  at  this  stage  of  the  game  would  alert 
the  American  public  to  Its  fiscal  chicanery. 
In  the  event  this  bUl  Is  enacted  Into  law. 


there  certainly  Is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
type  of  financial  gymnastics  will  be  resorted 
to  In  the  future.  Thus,  the  day  of  the  pub- 
licly acknowledged  deficit  may  be  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

The  largest  and  most  rapidly  growing  Fed- 
erel  loan  program  Is  that  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID).  It  is 
estimated  that  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1967 
the  outstanding  volume  of  direct  loans  made 
in  foreign  countries  by  this  Agency  will  be 
113  bUllon.  In  Its  new  role.  FNMA  could 
cell  participations  in  a  pool  of  such  lo&ns. 
even  though  In  some  Instances  AID  loans 
bear  Interest  as  low  as  three-quarters  of  1 
percent  per  year.  Obviously,  these  AID  loans 
would  be  unsalable  unless  FNMA  guaranteed 
the  payment  of  principal  and  a  reasonable 
rate  of  Interest  on  the  participations  sold. 
AID  holdings  of  foreign  aid  loans  are  ex- 
panding at  a  rate  of  $1.5  billion  per  year. 
Under  the  present  system,  this  money  Is 
appropriated  by  Congress  and  charged 
against  the  administrative  budget.  If  this 
bill  is  enacted,  the  only  charge  against  the 
administrative  budget  would  be  the  appro- 
priation to  make  up  the  deflclency  between 
the  Income  received  on  the  loans  and  the 
Interest  cost  of  the  participations  sold. 
Thus,  Instead  of  the  reaJ  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers— $1.5  billion — being  charged  against 
the  budget,  the  charge,  thanks  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bin.  would  be  as  low  as  $45 
million  per  year. 

The  refinancing  that  Is  required  under  HJl. 
14544  will  cost  the  American  taxpayers  an 
additional  $5  million  a  year  on  each  $1  bil- 
lion of  the  participations  sold.  Thus.  In  the 
event  $4.2  billion  of  participations  are  sold. 
there  wUl  be  a  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  $21 
million  per  year.  If  the  average  maturity 
for  participations  Is  10  years,  the  taxpayer 
will  be  gouged  over  $200  million  In  unneces- 
sary expenses. 

At  the  present  time,  the  home  mortgage 
market  Is  in  a  state  of  turmoil  and  confusion. 
Home  construction  is  at  a  dangerously  low 
level.  If  the  FNMA  participation  sales  are 
authorized,  the  FHA  and  GI  mortgages,  and 
other  home  mortgages  as  well,  will  become 
less  and  less  attractive  to  Investors.  In 
order  to  meet  comp>etltlon  and  obtain  home 
mortgage  financing,  higher  home  mortgage 
financing  costs  will  have  to  be  imposed.  As 
a  result,  the  prospective  home  builders  or 
buyers  will  be  forced  to  carry  an  additional 
financial  burden. 

To  date.  FNMA  has  sold  four  Issues  of  par- 
ticipations. Each  time  they  have  been  sold 
to  the  same  four  big  Wall  Street  Investment 
houses.  Transactions  under  this  arrange- 
ment have  totaled  over  $1.6  blUlon,  and  over 
$5  million  of  commissions  have  been  paid. 
Under  this  bill,  this  clubby  and  financially 
advantageous  arrangement  oould  not  only 
continue  but  could  become  even  more  lu- 
oraUve.  Certainly,  at  a  minimum,  the  stat- 
ute should  require  that  these  participations 
be  sold  on  a  competitive  bid  basis. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  participa- 
tions sale  proposal  contained  in  H.R.  14544 
Is  an  extension  of  the  program  Inaugurated 
by  the  Elsenhower  administration.  In  sup- 
port of  this  contention,  there  Is  cited  the 
^■NMA  swap  In  fiscal  year  1960  of  $311  mil- 
lion of  low  Interest  mortgagee  for  $316  mil- 
lion of  nonmarketable  Treasury  Investment 
bonds  owned  by  the  public.  The  facts,  how- 
ei'er.  refiect  that  these  two  programs  are 
totally  dlssimUar.  and  the  Elsenhower  pro- 
gram cannot  be  used  as  justification  for  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  scheme.  The  Elsen- 
hower program  was  a  straightforward  finan- 
cial transaction.  The  mortgages  were  sold 
on  a  competitive  bid  basis,  paid  for  by  bonds 
new  by  Investors.  Actual  title  to  the  mort- 
8««««  passed  to  the  purchasers  and  proceeds 
*we  carried  in  the  budget  as  a  budget  re- 
^ipt.  The  bonds  acquired  by  FNMA  were 
surrendered  to  Treasury  for  cancellation. 
Joereupon.    Treasury    reduced    FNMA    In- 


debtedness to  It  by  a  like  amoimt.  Th'j^. 
contrary  to  the  proposed  scheme,  there  was 
no  budget  runaround  In  the  Elsenhower 
program. 

As  Incredible  as  It  may  seem,  this  bill  was 
not  available  to  committee  members  untU 
one-half  hour  before  the  hearings  began. 
Thereafter,  only  2  hours  of  hearings  were  held 
and  the  Republican  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  denied  the  right  or  opportunity 
to  call  any  witnesses.  Moreover,  not  one 
witness  from  the  unions,  farming,  business. 
or  banking  was  called.  At  the  conclusion 
of  these  totally  Inadequate  he.arings,  the 
committee  was  ordered  Into  Immediate  ex- 
ecutive session  and  In  less  than  30  minutes. 
the  bin  was  ordered  reported. 

Legislative  action  of  this  type  goes  far 
beyond  even  that  which  has  become  the 
standard  rubberstamp  procedure  for  this  8ftth 
Confirress.  This  bill  would  permit  the  John- 
son-Humphrey administration  to  conceal 
huge  budgetary  deficits.  It  would  Invite  a 
spending  spree  that  would  delight  the  em- 
perors of  old.  It  can  only  lead  to  flnajiclaJ 
disaster.     H.R.  14544  must  be  defeated. 


IS  FAMINE  THE  ONLY  ANSWER? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Calif omla  [Mr.  Youngeb]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rbcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  May  2,  Oen.  WiUiam  H. 
Draper,  Jr.,  national  chairman  of  the 
Population  Crisis  Committee,  made  an 
address  before  the  National  Press  Club 
outlining  the  work  of  the  Planned 
Parenthood-World  Population  organiza- 
tion.   His  address  follows: 

Is  Famine  the  Onlt  Answekv 

(By  William  H.  Draper,  Jr.,  national 

chairman ) 

Members  of  the  National  Press  Club,  I 
have  Just  spent  6  weeks  in  Europe  and  Africa 
trying  to  determine  whether  the  world's 
rapidly  growing  population  is  In  fact  out- 
distancing the  world's  supply  of  food,  and 
whether  hunger  and  starvation  actually  He 
ahead  for  the  developing  countries  of  Asia. 
Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

inteenational  planned  parenthood 
First  I  took  a  look  at  the  population  side 
of  the  equation.  I  was  in  london  for  a  week 
visiting  the  headqtiarters  of  the  International 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation.  family 
planning  organlzatiorLs  in  40  countries  make 
up  Its  membership.  Including  as  one  member 
the  Planned  Parenthood  Pede.-ation  of 
America. 

Sir  ColvlUe  Deverell,  Its  able  secretary 
general,  reports  that  women  everywhere,  of 
all  races  and  creeds,  desperately  want  help 
to  avoid  unwanted  pregnancies.  He  believes 
that  when  voluntary  birth  control  facilities 
become  available  throughout  the  worid,  and 
when  governments  give  adequate  support, 
the  population  problem  will  t>e  well  on  the 
way  to  solution.  To  meet  that  objective,  the 
federation  has  doubled  Its  budget  this  year 
and  hopefully  will  double  It  again  next  year 
At  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the  wor!c> 
population  was  growing  at  the  rate  of  1 
percent  a  year,  higher  than  ever  l>efore  in 
the  world's  history.  Now,  only  20  years 
later,  the  annual  rate  has  more  tlian  doubled 
to  over  2  percent,  thanks  largely  to  the 
export  of  American  medical  miracles  such 
as  antibiotics  and  DDT  powder  to  the  entire 
world. 


But  this  2-percent  world  rate  Is  far  intr. 
imlform.  Western  Europe  averages  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent,  and  has  no  serious 
population  growth  problem.  Japan  cut  its 
population  growth  rate  in  half  in  10  years 
and  Is  now  only  nine- tenths  of  1  percent. 
Russia  and  the  United  States  average  under 
I'a  percent,  whereas  Africa's  population  is 
growing  over  2  percent,  Asia  averages  avi 
percent,  and  Latin  America's  rate  is  nearly 
3   percent. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries average  about  1  percent  a  year  growth. 
The  rest  of  the  world  averages  2V4  percent 
and  Includes  more  than  2  of  the  3  bUllon 
people  on  earth  today.  These  people  in  the 
developing  countries  are  adding  nearly  60 
million  of  the  70  million  new  mouths  that 
have  to  be  fed  each  year. 

"a  losing  battle"  ro«  food  production 
ITien  to  check  the  world's  food  production. 
1  flew  to  Rome  and  visited  FAO — the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  has  "the  ofllclal  mission  of 
increasing  food  production  In  the  develop- 
ing countries." 

PAO  has  made  three  world  food  surveys 
and  knows  the  facts  about  the  production, 
distribution,  and  consumption  of  food 
throughout  the  world.  Under  Dr.  B.  R.  Sen. 
Its  dynamic  Director  General  who  started 
the  worldwide  freedom-from-hunger  cam- 
paign in  i960,  it  has  a  staff  of  some  3.000 
at  Its  headquarters  in  Rome  and  many  more 
overseas.  It  Is  now  preparing  the  first  world 
food  plan  to  assess  the  world's  food  sur- 
pluses and  deficits,  country  by  country,  and 
to  make  specific  recommendations  for  im- 
provement. 

FAO  reports  that  per  capita  food  produc- 
tion increased  for  12  years  after  World  War 
n  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  For 
the  last  8  years,  however,  per  capita  pro- 
duction has  been  steadily  slipping  down- 
ward, and  Is  simply  not  keeping  pace  with 
population  growth.  Dr.  Sen  spMks  of  "the 
losing  battle  against  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion in  Latin  America  and  the  Far  BMt." 
That  Is  a  polite  way  of  saying  that  Bt*rv»- 
tlon  may  be  unavoidable. 

Dr.  Sen  has  concluded  that  "the  prospect 
seems  dark  indeed  unless  there  Is  a  combined 
worldwide  effort  to  raise  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity !n  the  developing  countries  along 
with  determined  measures  to  control  popu- 
lation growth  '■  He  had  the  courage  to  ask 
the  Int-ernAtlonal  Eucharlstlc  CDr:gre*e  in 
Bombay,  "Can  we  any  more  turn  our  face* 
away  from  the  oonoept  of  family  planning 
when  the  alternative  Is  Ft-arvatinn  fuid 
death?" 

THE       WHOLE       WORLD       IS       WAmNO       F(>R       THE 
ANSWDl 

The  fact  Is  that  most  suitable  land  is 
already  linder  cultivation,  and  that  the  de- 
veloping countries  cannot  expect  to  increase 
their  yield  per  acre  fast  enough  to  keep  up 
with  their  population  growth.  How  can  a 
rountry  like  Brazil,  for  InsUnoe.  possibly 
e.xpect  to  support  and  feed  a  3  Vi -percent 
addition  to  Its  population  each  year  when 
Its  owr.  yield  per  acre  of  corn  and  wheat 
has  sciually  declined  during  the  last  quar- 
ter century?  Even  Europe,  which  has  In- 
creased Its  yield  per  acre  by  2  percent  a  year 
would  have  a  ff«>d  problem  today  if  its  popu- 
la'lon  were  rising  2Vs  percent  r>r  3  percent 
a  year 

FAO's  agricultural  experience  of  the  last 
20  years,  and  particularly  during  the  last  5 
yea.rs,  shows  conclusively  that  under  present 
conditions,  without  capital,  without  mar- 
kets, without  fertilizer,  without  modem 
technology,  and  even  more  Important,  with- 
out literate  farm  fxjpvUatlons.  the  develop- 
ing countries  cannot  hope  or  expect  to  In- 
crease food  production  much  more  than 
1  percent  a  year.    Unleoa  the  countries  with 
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two-thlrtU  of  tbe  world's  population  sub- 
•tantlally  reduce  their  rate  of  population 
growth,  they  face   certain  steirvatlon. 

DROUGHT  KZKACXS   &nUCA'B  FOOD  SUTPLV 

So  I  went  on  to  Africa.  In  Cairo  I  waa 
Immediately  Informed  that  a  serious  wheat 
shortage  wa«  only  beginning  to  be  relieved 
now  that  American  food-for-peace  shipments 
of  wheat  have  been  resumed.  Egypt's  Presi- 
dent Nasser  has  officially  recognized  the 
need  for  stabilizing  his  country's  popula- 
tion growth  by  family  planning,  and  a  broad 
program  Is  now  getting  started  under  the 
personal  direction  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

What  finally  convinced  Nasser  were  the 
simple  facts  concerning  the  Aswan  Dam. 
One  of  the  great  engineering  projects  of 
modem  times.  It  will  store  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  nearly  a  thousand  miles  from  Cairo 
to  make  possible  the  cultivation  of  I  million 
additional  acres  of  formerly  arid  soil,  equal 
to  jne-flfth  of  Egypt's  arable  land  The 
project  should  be  completed  in  1970.  but 
during  the  10-year  construction  period, 
Egypt's  population  will  have  Increased  by 
one-quarter.  Therefore,  the  tremendously 
Increased  food  production  made  possible  by 
the  great  Aswan  Dam  will  not  put  anv  more 
food  In  the  average  Egyptian's  mouth. 

In  Nairobi,  the  capital  of  Kenya,  the  first 
wcjrds  I  heard  on  the  news  broadcast  startled 
me — tne  Voice  of  Kenya  was  asking  for  con- 
tributions to  a  national  fund  to  alleviate  the 
famine  conditions  throughout  the  country. 
A  severe  drought  last  year  had  ruined  much 
of  the  corn  crop.  Delays  In  ffxxj  Imports 
aggravated  the  hunger  and  distress  for  many 
months  Only  recently  have  large  U.S. 
shipments  of  "food  for  peace"  corn  improved 
the  situation. 

So  famine  already  sialics  in  Africa. 

The  medical  director  of  Nairobi  told  me 
that  birth  control  facilities  were  already 
available  in  most  of  the  city's  hospitals 
thanks  to  the  Family  Planning  Association 
of  Kenya,  and  that  the  Government  Of 
Kenya  encourages  this  program  He  hoped 
that  the  Government  would  soon  undertake 
or  help  to  finance  a  vigorously  national  pro- 
gram, so  that  the  rest  of  the  country  could 
have  similar  facilities. 

at--EEN    OF    BIRTH    CONTROL 

In  Rhodesia  the  National  Family  Planning 
Assix;latlon  has  t>een  operating  for  Uie  past 
9  years,  supporting  almost  slngiehandedly 
by  a  devoted  woman,  Mrs.  Stlihaus.  She 
has  contributed  her  time  7  days  a  week  her 
home  for  an  office,  her  telephone,  and  even 
her  car  to  travel  to  all  parts  of  Rhodesia 
She  has  been  able  to  Include  family  plan- 
ning in  25  health  centers  in  her  own  coun- 
try, and  has  started  5  cUnlcs  la.  the  neigh- 
boring country  of  Zambia.  Her  husband 
manufactures  nitrogen  fertilizer,  so  her 
friends  say  the  king  of  fertilizer  Is  married 
to  the  queen  of  birth  control  She  told  me 
the  family  planning  work  with  tne  white 
Ehiropeans  was  self-supporting  but  that  she 
needed  much  more  outside  financial  help 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Bantus  or  Afrtcana 
who  outnumber  whites  In  Rhodesia  16  to  1. 

The  drought  that  brought  famine  to 
Kenya  also  affected  Rhodesia  and  Ita  nelgh- 
tKira.  In  Zambia  and  Bechuanaland  record 
numbers  are  on  food  relief  In  Rhodesia 
the  rains  were  so  late  that  the  crops  are 
poor,  but  2  weeks  more  of  drought  would 
have  meant  real  disaster — a  complete  crop 
failure,  and  serious  food  shortages 

In  gener«l.  the  food  situation  in  Africa  la 
precarious,  partly  because  of  drought,  which 
Is  increasingly  common,  and  partly  because 
of  the  prtmltlve  state  of  agrlculttire  which 
cannot  keep  pace  with  the  high  and  stlU 
rising  population  growth  rates.  There  la 
general  interest  and  support  for  family  plan- 
ning services,  but  except  in  Egypt,  little 
government  sponsorship. 


SU  UVTTDRXD  ttJLlSOtf  LATIN  AKJCBICAWB  Ht 
AJ).  2000? 

Last  year  I  visited  Latin  America  several 
times.  Most  governments  there  now  realize 
that  the  rapid  population  growth — an  aver- 
age of  3  percent  for  all  of  Latin  America,  and 
the  highest  rate  for  any  area  In  the  world — 
Is  their  greatest  obstacle  to  economic  and  so- 
cial development.  It  even  threatens — as  Dr. 
Alberto  Lleras  Camargo,  the  former  Preeldent 
of  Colombia,  has  c^nly  said  "the  very  sur- 
vl'val  of  their  pre«ent-day  civilization."  But 
the  governments  have  hesitated  to  take  offi- 
cial action  largely  because  of  Catholic  op- 
position. Even  this  oppKisltlon  is  now  dimin- 
ishing because  of  the  rising  rate  of  illegal 
abortion,  said  because  of  the  poverty  and 
misery  so  obviously  resulting  from  the  hordes 
of  children  who  cannot  be  properly  edu- 
cated, clothed,  or  fed. 

Latin  Amerloa  as  a  whole  is  growing  leas 
food  per  capita  than  before  World  War  n — 
and  the  situation  Is  deteriorating  year  by 
year.  Without  the  huge  and  Increasing  food 
shipments  from  this  country,  famine  would 
be  rampant  today  In  many  parte  of  South 
America.  At  present  growth  rates,  Latin 
America's  300  mUUon  will  triple  to  600  mil- 
lion by  the  year  2000 — only  35  years  off — and 
a  century  later  Latin  America  alone  would 
contain  over  10  billion  people — 8  times 
the  present  population  of  the  entire  world. 
Imp)06slble,  of  course.  But  what  Is  going  to 
slow  down  the  present  3-percent  rate,  com- 
monsense  or  starvation?  Is  famine  the  only 
answer? 

You  all  know  the  situation  in  Asia,  where 
China  Is  spending  $400  million  a  year — 40 
percent  of  her  ajinual  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings— to  buy  grain,  and  where  India  Is  facing 
its  most  acute  food  crisis  in  modem  times. 

In  1964.  India  had  the  best  grain  crop  In 
history — 88  million  tons — but  still  she  needed 
6  million  tons  of  our  wheat  as  foreign  aid 
last  yeax.  Then  the  1965  monsoon  brought 
very  Uttle  rain.  The  grain  crop  last  Novem- 
ber was  12  million  tons  short,  and  there  are 
12  million  more  Indians  to  feed  than  a  year 
ago.  President  Johnson  Is  Increasing  our 
g^r&ln  shipments  to  the  very  limit,  and  the 
Pope  has  made  worldwide  appeals  for  help 
But  India  Is  In  serious  trouble. 

The  Indian  Government  knows  this  and 
is  opening  a  determined  drive  to  produce 
more  food.  It  also  plans  to  spend  over  (300 
million  on  birth  control  In  the  next  6  years. 

I  would  sum  up  the  world  problem  as  fol- 
lows: Every  year  1  billion  people  In  the  In- 
dustrialized countries  are  increasing  their 
population  1  percent  and  their  food  2  per- 
cent. Every  year  the  3  billion  people  In  the 
developing  countries  are  Increasing  their 
population  2\i  percent  and  their  food  less 
than  I  percent. 

As  a  whole,  the  world  Is  increasing  Its 
population  2  percent  and  Its  food  1  percent. 
This  means  that  the  world  Is  falling  behind 
1  percent  a  year— or,  to  put  It  another  way, 
food  production  is  falling  behind  mlnimimi 
needs  by  30  million  people  more  each  year. 
This  Is  why  disaster  for  the  human  race  lies 
just  ahead. 

What  can  be  done?  What  should  be  done? 
And  who  should  do  It? 

Shipping  oxiT  "food  for  peace"  wheat  and 
com  and  rice  is  no  solution.  Even  if  we  were 
willing  to  pay  the  cost,  we  cannot  take  on 
the  feeding  of  30  million  more  people  each 
year. 

The  developing  cotintrlea  must  solve  their 
own  population  and  food  problems.  Other- 
wise nature  will  take  over  and  starvatlcm  will 
restore  the  balance  between  births  and 
deaths. 

But  W8  and  many  others  can  help  them 
undVBtand  that  only  massive  birth  control 
and  higher  food  yields  pter  acre  can  ever  feed 
them  adequately. 


THREE    ME.N'    CSS    ACT 


There  are  today  three  men  who  together 
have  it  in  their  power  to  bring  about  a  sat- 
isfactory world  solution.  Pope  Paul  VI.  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  and  U.N.  Secretary  U  Thant 

The  first  of  these  Is  the  Pope  In  Rome.  He 
has  realized  the  danger  of  the  present  popu- 
lation dilemma  to  the  world  as  a  whole  and 
to  his  half  billion  Catholic  commimlcants, 
more  than  half  in  Latin  America  and  other 
developing  cotmtrles.  His  special  commis- 
sion on  birth  control  Is  meeting  now  in  Rome. 
He  has  urged  It  to  speed  up  its  work  and 
come  quickly  to  a  conclusion.  Pope  Paul's 
moral  Influence  Is  so  great  with  non-Catholics 
and  Catholics  alike,  that  a  redefinition  of  the 
church's  position  would  have  tremendous  Im- 
pact throughout  the  entire  world,  it  would 
hasten  greatly  the  day  when  all  men  could 
Join  at  the  banquet  of  life,  and,  no  longer 
hungry,  give  greater  thought  to  their  morel 
and  mental  development. 

Another  man  with  great  Influence  Is  oar 
President,  who  has  already  taken  the  lead 
In  recognizing  that  all  lands  Including  our 
own  must  deal  with  the  multiplying  prob- 
lems of  their  multiplying  populations.  He 
said  In  January,  "The  hungry  world  cannot 
be  fed  until  and  unless  the  gro'wth  in  its  re- 
sources and  the  growth  in  Its  population 
come  Into  balance." 

In  1962,  I  went  to  Brazil  on  a  mission  for 
President  Kennedy,  to  study  the  acute  eco- 
nomic and  political  problems  brought  on  by 
President  Qoulart's  regime.  At  that  time, 
the  danger  of  a  Communist  takeover  in  Brazil 
was  very  real.  When  I  came  back  and  re- 
ported to  President  Kennedy,  I  also  told  him 
about  the  serious  population  problem  In 
northeast  Brazil,  where  25  million  people 
In  nine  states  had  average  Incomes  of  about 
•100  a  year  and  where  economic  resources 
were  growing  about  1  percent  a  year  and 
population  was  growing  3%  percent.  After 
discussing  this  hopeless  situation,  and  the 
world  population  problem  as  well,  the  Pres- 
ident suddenly  asked  me  "Why  doesn't  the 
Ford  Foundation  make  the  population  prob- 
lem its  top  priority?"  Later,  he  asked  that 
same  question  of  Its  chairman,  and  last  year 
the  Pord  Foundation  report,  and  its  huge 
grants  as  well,  concentrated  on  population 
as  never  before. 

So,  to  paraphrase  President  Kennedy's 
words  I  suggest,  quite  respectfully,  and  fully 
realizing  the  many  other  serious  problems 
our  Government  faces  each  day,  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson  make  the  stabilization  of  world 
population  one  of  his  administration's  top 
priorities. 

yANFAaX    ANB    DRAMATICS    fOB    THI    POITTUiTIOH 
CRISIS 

Suppose,  first,  President  Johnson  and  Sec- 
retary Rusk  ask  every  one  of  our  ambassa- 
dors all  over  the  world  to  discuss  the  world 
poptilatlon  problem  seriously  with  the  head 
of  every  other  government,  as  they  recently 
were  asked  to  explain  our  alms  In  South  Viet- 
nam, and  with  the  same  fanfare  and  dra- 
matics. 

Suppose,  second,  they  suggest  that  all 
covmtrles  with  a  population  problem  try  to 
reduce  their  rate  of  grrowth  annually,  by 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  as  the  United  States 
has  done  for  the  last  5  years.  The  result 
could  be  a  drop  In  a  decade  of  nearly  1  per- 
cent for  the  entire  world. 

And  suppose,  third,  that  In  the  same  con- 
versation, our  ambassadors  stress  the  world's 
food  deficit  and  suggest  that  every  country, 
developed  and  underdeveloped  alike,  should 
aim  to  accelerate  Its  present  rate  of  Increase 
in  food  production  by  at  least  one-tenth  of 
1  percent  a  year. 

And  Bui>po6e,  fourth,  that  each  ambasssr 
dor  offer  our  technical  assistance,  and  for 
the  poorer  countries  our  financial  assist- 
ance as  well,  to  help  them  solve  both  prob- 
tema. 
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This  I  believe  is  a  practical  and  possible 
program.  If  our  Government  would  propose 
it.  I  believe  that  the  governments  of  the 
world  generally  would  back  It. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  great  worldwide 
crusade  by  all  the  governments  and  by  all 
the  people. 

If  the  rate  of  increase  for  food  goes  up 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  a  year,  and  for  popu- 
lation goes  down  one-tenth  of  1  percent  a 
year,  then  food  and  population  wotild  be 
brought  back  Into  balance  In  only  6  years' 
time.  In  10  years  the  present  l-to-2  ratio 
would  have  been  reversed — food  production 
would  be  Increasing  2  percent  and  popula- 
tion growing  only  1  percent.  Not  only  would 
starvation  be  averted,  but  In  26  years  most  of 
the  world's  nutrition  problems  would  be 
solved. 

Perhaps  I  am  too  optimistic.  Perhaps  It 
would  take  longer.  But  only  in  that  direc- 
tion— more  food,  less  people — Is  there  hofm 
for  the  developing  countries,  and  for  the 
human  race. 

The  third  Individual  who  has  It  in  his 
power  to  promote  a  satisfactory  solution  Is 
U  Thant,  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations.  For  the  first  time  last  year  the 
United  Nations  sent  a  technical  mission  on 
birth  control  to  India — under  Sir  ColvlUe 
Deverell  who  heads  International  Plaimed 
Parenthood.  For  the  first  time  last  year  the 
United  Nations  offered  to  extend  technical 
help  In  this  field  to  their  member  nations. 

So  the  way  Is  now  cleared  for  a  major 
•Sort  by  this  great  world  body  to  deal  with 
the  world's  greatest  problem.  If  unsolved, 
hunger  could  become  the  greatest  threat  to 
world  peace.  Hungry  men  wUl  fight.  Hungry 
nations  will  make  war. 

NEED    FOB    U.N.    POPULATION    AOENCT 

The  U.N.  Pood  and  Ag^culture  Organiza- 
tion already  exists  under  Dr.  Sen.  What  Is 
needed  Is  a  great  sister  organization  as  part 
of  the  United  Nations  family  to  deal  ex- 
clusively vrtth  the  world  population  problem. 
Just  as  WHO  deals  with  the  world  health 
problem. 

So  I  respectfully  suggest  to  U  Thant,  and 
I  would  hope  our  Government  would  back 
some  such  proposal,  that  his  Population 
Commission,  so  far  dealing  only  with  the 
statistics  of  world  population,  become  an 
action  arm  of  the  United  Nations  be  greatly 
expanded,  and  be  authorized  to  draw  up  a 
world  population  program  and  to  offer  all 
possible  assistance  to  carry  it  out.  It  should 
work  In  close  cooperation  with  PAO,  and 
with  all  member  governments.  It  should 
set  specific  go€ils  and  strive  to  help  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  achieve  them  In  stated 
periods  of  time.  That  Is  my  fifth  and  most 
Important  recommendation. 

The  Swedish  Government  has  already 
urged  the  United  Nations  to  deal  more  ac- 
tively with  this  problem.  Every  government 
with  a  serious  population  problem  could  be 
expected  to  cooperate.  Multilateral  aid  and 
multilateral  advice  on  a  problem  as  delicate 
as  this  one  would  probably  be  much  more 
readily  accepted  than  bilateral  aid  and  bi- 
lateral advice,  no  matter  how  well  inten- 
tion ed. 

In  conclusion  I  can  do  no  better  than  to 
quote  Dr.  Sen's  words  to  the  PopulaUon 
Oommlsslon  of  the  United  Nations: 

"The  next  35  years  will  be  a  moet  critical 
period  In  man's  history.  Either  we  take  the 
fullest  measures  both  to  raise  productivity 
and  to  stabilize  population  growth,  or  we 
will  face  disaster  of  unprecedented  magni- 
tude. I  myself  feel  optimistic  that  mankind 
will  not  stand  aloof  from  the  drama  of  life 
Md  death  that  Is  imfoldlng  before  our  eyes 
out  will  cMne  forward  to  achieve  that  mira- 
cle of  organized  will  which  seems  so  distant 
^oilay.  This  Indeed  must  happen  if  freedom 
Mkd  dignity  arc  to  survive." 

No,  I  would  add,  famine  la  not  the  only 
»'>«wer.    Because  I  too  beUeve  that  man  can 


rise  to  meet  this  challenge,  as  he  has  so 
many  times  throughout  history.  But  the 
worldwide  crusade  must  begin  soon,  or  It 
will  be  too  late  for  millions  of  human  beings 
now  alive. 


SENATOR  JORDAN  WARNS  OP  DRIFT 
TOWARD  GOVERNMENT  BY  IN- 
FORMAL CONTROLS 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator 
Len  B.  Jordan,  of  Idaho,  who  serves  with 
me  on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  re- 
cently Issued  a  timely  warning  against 
the  drift  toward  the  use  of  Govern- 
ment's vsist  powers  to  Influence  private 
economic  decisionmaking  on  an  informal 
or  voluntary  basis.  His  remarks  on  the 
new  and  ominous  dimensions  of  Federal 
economic  power  appear  In  the  Jsmuary- 
March  Issue  of  the  General  Electric 
Forum. 

Senator  Jordan  makes  a  persuasive 
case  against  the  administration's  policy 
of  putting  the  burden  on  the  private  sec- 
tor for  preventing  an  inflation  which  is 
largely  the  result  of  administration  pol- 
icies to  stimulate  the  economy.  He  rec- 
ommends that  instead  of  simply  exhort- 
ing the  private  sector  to  act  responsibly 
Government  should  Impose  guidelines  on 
itself  for  the  responsible  use  of  its  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies. 

Not  only  will  the  Increased  reliance  by 
the  administration  on  a  network  of  vol- 
untary controls  over  private  behavior 
not  work  but.  as  Senator  Jordan  points 
out,  it  will  weaken  the  real  sources  of 
growth  In  our  economy  while  eroding 
economic  freedom. 

Under  imanimous  consent,  I  Insert  the 
article  referred  to  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

No  one  any  longer  denies  that  govern- 
ment has  a  constructive  role  to  play  in  In- 
fluencing the  Nation's  economy.  The  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  eetablished  the  obliga- 
tion of  Government  to  promote  conditions 
leading  to  a  rate  of  growth  that  provides  full 
employment  without  Inflation. 

Even  without  the  use  of  its  regulatory  au- 
thority or  its  discretionary  weapons  of  flscal 
and  monetary  policy.  Government  would  have 
a  powerful  impact  on  the  economy.  Federal 
purchases  of  goods  and  services  alone  remove 
about  10  percent  of  the  annual  production  of 
goods  and  services  from  the  marketplace. 
On  the  revenue  side,  both  the  level  and  struc- 
ttire  of  Federal  taxes  profoundly  Influence 
private  economic  decisionmaking. 

It  Is  obvious  that  even  in  these  normal  and 
accepted  activities,  government  cannot  op- 
erate In  a  vacuum.  It  must  always  formu- 
late its  policies  In  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  an 
adverse  Impact  on  the  domestic  economy  and 
v.'here  possible  provide  a  countercyclical  force 
that  will  blunt  Inflationary  expansions  and 
deflationary  contractions  in  econcwalc  ac- 
tivity. 

NEW   OOVERNMENT   BOLE 

My  concern  is  not  with  the  accepted  uses 
of  flscal  and  monetary  policies  or  of  regula- 
tory authority.  What  bothers  me  Is  the  new 
dimension  which  the  economic  activity  of  the 
Federal  Government   Is  now   taking.     Both 


the  scope  and  nature  of  the  Government's 
Involvement  In  the  Nation's  economy  have 
changed  significantly  in  the  past  6  years. 
Not  only  does  the  Government  play  a  larger 
role;  it  also  operates  more  directly  on  the 
general  level  of  economic  activity  as  well  as 
on  selected  areas  of  private  economic  deci- 
sionmaking. To  a  large  extent  these  activi- 
ties are  carried  on  without  the  sanction  of 
law. 

TOWARD    MORE    COVXRNUENT    POWKB 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  has  been  hap- 
pening In  recent  years.  We  have  been  wit- 
nessing a  gradual  drift  toward  a  system  in 
which  Government  uses  Its  vast  powers,  often 
only  selectively,  to  Influence  private  economic 
decisionmaking  in  conformity  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's wishes.  Business  and  labor  have 
been  exhorted  repeatedly  to  follow  responsi- 
ble policies.  Exhortation  has  been  accom- 
panied by  the  subtle  threat  that  noncoopera- 
tlon  would  call  forth  more  direct  and  dis- 
agreeable controls. 

The  first  step  toward  Government's  new 
role  was  the  enunciation  of  wage-price  gulde- 
Unes  In  1962.  In  the  same  year,  the  Gov- 
ernment moved  against  the  steel  Industry, 
forcing  it  to  rescind  a  price  Increase,  and  in 
the  process  shaking  business  confidence  to 
the  extent  that  the  stock  market  plummeted 
and  economic  activity  leveled  off  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

Meanwhile,  intervention  in  major  collec- 
tive bargaining  situations  had  become  com- 
monplace. In  the  circle  of  Presidential 
power  and  prestige.  Government  began  vir- 
tually to  dictate  settlements  to  the  parties  in 
dispute. 

Banks  also  came  under  Government  pres- 
stu-e.  In  1964,  the  Government  forced  banks 
outside  New  York  City  to  rescind  a  proposed 
increase  In  the  prime  rate  on  business  loans. 
The  most  recent  manifestation  of  the  new 
economic  policy  occurred  when  the  Govern- 
ment dipped  Into  its  aluminum  and  copper 
stockpiles  to  prevent  what  It  considered  In- 
flationary price  increases  in  those  commodi- 
ties. 

International  investment  and  lending  has 
also  been  subjected  to  economic  "voluntar- 
ism." Guidelines  have  been  established  for 
bank  loans  and  direct  investment  abroad.  In 
effect  creating  partial  exchange  control  over 
the  dollar.  Announced  Just  a  year  ago,  these 
guidelines  have  already  been  tightened  up, 
with  more  stringent  controls  promised  for 
the  future  If  the  present  program  does  not 
work. 

"OUIDELINKS"    rOB   COVERNMENTr 

What  seems  to  be  absent  In  all  of  this  Is 
an  awareness  of  the  Government's  own  con- 
tribution to  creating  economic  problems, 
whether  inflationary  excesses  or  heavy  cap- 
ital outflows.  Instead  of  Just  exhorting  the 
private  sector  to  act  responsibly,  the  Govern- 
ment should  establish  guidelines  for  respon- 
sible behavior  In  framing  Its  own  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies.  Certainly  appeals  to  the 
private  sector  would  be  more  convincing  and 
better  received  if  Government  were  more 
willing  to  share  the  burden  by  readily  adjust- 
ing its  o'wn  policies  to  changing  economic 
conditions. 

In  the  short  run.  voluntarism  and  other  ad 
hoc  policies  fall  to  solve  the  problems  at 
which  they  are  directed.  The  reason  Is  sim- 
ple. They  deal  only  with  symptoms,  not 
basic  causes.  When  these  policies  fall  to 
work.  Government's  answer  is  new  controls 
and  restrictions.  Witness  what  has  already 
happened  in  the  area  of  regulation  ol  for- 
eign lending  and  investment  by  U.S.  busi- 
nesses and  banlcs. 

ENGINE  or  ECONOMIC  PROGRESS 

Also  In  the  short  run,  these  policies  could 
kill  our  present  expansion.  Business  confi- 
dence  Is  the  engine  of  our  economic  progress. 
Uncertainty  about  the  widening  role  of  Gov- 
ernment Involvement  In  private  decisionmak- 
ing ootild  very  well  shake  that  confidence  and 
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lead  to  a  slacTteritng  off  of  Iiifl'ee'llnent,  ]vi»t  as 

the  steel  episode  did  In  ra62. 

Over  the  longer  run  I  believe  that  we  are 
running  even  more  serious  risks  In  following 
policies  of  ad  hoc  economic  interventlonUm. 
The  reeult  Is  likely  to  be  a  gradual,  almoet 
imperceptible  weakening  of  our  market  sys- 
tem through  the  invalidation  of  price  as  an 
Indication  of  the  size  of  the  demand  for  goods 
and  services  and  of  the  coets  incurred  In  pro- 
ducing them 

CTRRENT   CONGRESSIONAL   FOCVS 

Events  of  the  past  few  months  are  begin- 
ning to  focus  attention  on  the  implications 
of  certain  Government  actions.  The  debate 
and  discussion  which  I  think  the  country 
needs  on  the  direction  In  which  we  have  been 
moving  is  likely  to  occur  In  the  current  ses- 
sion of  Congress, 

We  are  becoming  more  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems SAd  conflicts  of  priorities  Involved  In  an 
economy  at  virtually  full  employment,  which 
'.s  experiencing  new  demands  on  Its  output 
bac.iuse  of  t.he  war  In  Vietnam  and  a  host  of 
new  domestic  spending  programs. 

I  think  It  Is  becoming  clear  that  exhorta- 
tion and  voluntarism  cannot  work  when  basic 
Inflationary  forces  are  at  work  In  the  econo- 
my. The  prjllcles  of  ad  hoc  Interventlonism 
tippearetl  to  work  for  dwhile  ^nly  because  the 
economy  still  had  a  margin  of  slack  In  Its 
;abor  force  and  plant  capiaclty.  With  that 
Irilationaxy  buffer  disappearing  the  futility 
and  longrun  danger  of  such  policies  are  now 
heln^   expo:-ed 

Where  should  we  go  from  here?  There 
are  .some  who  will  say  that  If  voluntary  con- 
trols will  not  work,  then  there  should  be 
compulsory  wage  and  price  controls.  We  will 
hear  voices  raised  to  claim  that  reduction  In 
.spending  on  domestic  prograjns  Is  Unpoeslble. 
that  tax  increases  are  politically  unpalatable, 
that  further  tightening  of  money  Is  Ineqtil- 
table  and  that,  therefore,  nothing  remains 
but  direct  controls. 

Without  doubt,  the  administration  and  the 
CongreRS  will  be  faced  with  difficult  policy 
choices  in  the  coming  months.  But  unless 
the  demands  of  the  Vietnam  war  mount 
beyond  anything  now  foreseen.  It  would  be 
Inadvisable  to  resort  to  direct  controls.  Con- 
ditions now  indicate,  however.  Uiat  we  should 
rely  on  other  weapons  :n  our  economic 
arsenal, 

OTHER  tCONOMIC  WEAPONS 

Tl^.e  recent  action  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
B<iard  in  raising  the  discount  rate  Is  one  step 
m  the  direction  of  restraint  There  will  be 
little  dissent  to  the  view  that  our  current  slt- 
■lation  also  requires  a  high  degree  of  disci- 
pline in  Federal  spending  Spending  priori- 
ties should  be  established  to  insure  adequate 
3uprx)rt  for  our  efforts  tn  Vietnam  and  to  re- 
examine or  postpone  low-priority  programs, 
;?  necessary  to  relieve  inflationary  pressure* 
and  maintain  fiscal  Integrity 

Finally,  as  part  of  the  debate  .)n  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  that  will  occur  In  the  com- 
.ng  m  ?nths  we  must  examine  cioeely  the  wis- 
dom of  resorting  to  ad  hoc  Interventlonlnm 
under  any  economic  condition.'?  For  my  part, 
I  fe^i  that  where  Government  rtctlon  to  In- 
fluence the  economy  is  refjuired.  we  do  bet- 
ter to  rely  on  the  tried  and  proven  general 
poUcv  instruments.  Not  only  is  their  Impact 
greater,  but  they  are  less  discriminatory  and 
do  lesg  violence  to  the  forces  ,>f  growth  and 
change  in  Uie  economy.  The  policy  of  ad  hoc 
Interventionism  weakens  the  real  sources  of 
growth  m  our  economy,  which  Ue  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  It  also  diminishes  economic 
freedom. 
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his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  risen 
many  times  In  recent  months  to  protest 
the  manner  in  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  consistently  victinized 
the  farmer  with  his  price  manipulations. 

Today  in  the  May  11  issue  of  the  Live- 
stock and  Meat  Situation  report  which  is 
released  monthly  by  the  Department, 
there  is  yet  another  example  of  the  mis- 
use of  farm  policy  to  manipulate  prices. 

For  the  past  several  months,  the  live- 
stock farmers  have  enjoyed  the  flrst  prof- 
itable returns  on  their  labor  in  many 
years.  Meat  prices  have  at  last  reached 
a  level  commensurate  with  the  return 
that  should  be  expected  from  &ny  indus- 
try, and  prices  are  some  10  percent  above 
the  prices  received  by  livestock  farmers 
15  years  ago. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its 
frenzied  attempt  to  please  the  consumer 
instead  of  the  farmer,  has  not  been  Idle 
as  meat  prices  rose  to  the  current  fair 
level.  It  has  been  busy  encouraging  large 
Increases  in  meat  production  by  holding 
down  the  price  of  com  and  other  feed 
grains. 

Today's  issue  of  the  Livestock  and 
Meat  Situation  reports,  imder  the  head- 
ing "Substantial  Rise  in  Hog  Slaughter 
Next  Pall;  Prices  Lower,"  proudly  in- 
dicated that — 

The  hog -com  price  ratio  (farm  price  basis) 
was  3.0  In  January,  23.7  in  February,  and 
21.4  In  March.  Theee  were  the  highest 
monthly  ratios  of  record. 

In  other  words,  the  Department  is  con- 
fident that  by  "bribing"  livestock  farmers 
with  low  feed  grain  costs,  it  can  bring 
down  the  price  of  meat,  both  to  the 
farmer  and  to  the  consumer.  This  will 
no  doubt  bring  huzzahs  from  the  harried 
housewives  who  have  seen  so  many  prices 
rise  in  recent  months,  but  it  will  serve  to 
Increase  the  instability  that  now  exists 
in  the  entire  agricultural  economy. 

This  is  a  patent  example  of  the  ad- 
mli\lstration's  backward  fight  against 
Inflation.  Still  refusing  to  cut  back  at 
the  real  source  of  inflation — Federal  defi- 
cit spending — the  administration  now 
seeks  to  bring  down  an  agricultural  price 
that  has  taken  15  years  to  regain  its  1950 
level.  This  move  will  have  no  effect  on 
any  other  retail  items  that  are  straining 
the  housewives  purse  strings,  but  will 
add  yet  another  chapter  to  the  sad 
spectacle  of  farm  failures  that  have 
swept  the  Nation  since  1960. 


MISUSE  OP  FARM  POLICY  TO 
MANIPXJLJiTE  PRICES 

Mr  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QtjieI  may  extend 


KREMLIN  CURTAILS  CHURCH 
ACTTVrnES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  7  I  introduced  House  Resolution 
817  to  create  a  Select  Committee  on 
Human  Rights  and  Peaceful  World  Or- 
der. At  that  time  I  pointed  out  several 
highly  reliable  studies  by  congressional 
committees  and  the  Leglalatlye  Refer- 


ence Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
which  fully  document  and  expose  the 
continued  religious  and  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  Soviet  Russia  and  other  coun- 
tries under  Soviet  domination. 

It  is  foolish  for  us  to  think  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  undergone  any  sort  of 
basic  policy  change  in  regard  to  allow- 
ing her  own  citizens  to  enjoy  the  free- 
dom of  worship  which  is  so  highly  treas- 
ured in  the  free  world.  Yet  today  we 
find  several  prominent  and  not-so- 
prominent  leaders  in  our  State  Depart- 
ment and  elsewhere  who  contend  that 
we  should  do  everything  within  our 
power  to  cooperate  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  many  different  fronts.  The 
present  emphasis  on  increased  trade 
with  Russia  and  her  satellite  nations  is 
the  prime  example  of  this  campaign. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  introduced  House 
Resolution  817,  I  stressed  the  fact  that 
such  a  select  House  committee  would 
serve  as  an  Invaluable  aid  in  our  Na- 
tion's quest  for  a  true  world  peace 
through  the  international  observance 
and  respect  for  the  human  rights  be- 
stowed by  an  all  just  God  on  all  men. 
Yet  we  find  ourselves  today  trying  to 
live  in  so-called  peaceful  coexistence 
with  a  country  which  pays  only  lipserv- 
ice  to  so  many  of  the  freedoms  which 
we  in  America  are  so  often  apt  to  take 
for  granted.  It  would  be  a  strange  form 
of  coexistence  in  which  we  would  find 
ourselves  with  the  Soviet  Empire  should 
this  campaign  succeed. 

One  observation  appearing  in  the  In- 
troduction to  part  1  of  "The  Church  and 
State  Under  Communism — the  U.S.SR.," 
a  series  of  reports  prepared  by  the  Law 
Library  of  the  Library  of  Congress  for 
the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  is  especially  pertinent: 

.;  It  Is  appropriate  that  the  first  stud; 
should  deal  with  the  statiis  of  religion  in  the 
Soviet  Union  because  the  structure  estab- 
lished by  the  Soviet  reg^lme  has  set  the  pat- 
tern, with  minor  variations,  for  the  many 
Communist  regimes  since  established  In 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  May  7  edi- 
tion of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
dealing  with  state  control  of  religious 
activities  within  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
article  explains  the  clear  hypocrisy 
which  is  the  order  of  the  day  when  It 
comes  to  the  Soviet  Oovemment's  com- 
plete dominance  over  her  citizens'  reli- 
gious activities. 

As  recently  as  March  of  this  year  the 
Soviet  Union  added  higher  penalty 
clauses  to  that  section  of  her  criminal 
code  dealing  with  certain  religious  In- 
fractions. The  article  points  out  that- 
other  prescriptions  added  to  the  code 
severely  punish  the  teaching  of  religion  to 
minors  or  the  refusal  to  work  on  certain 
days  for  rellgloi  s  reasons. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  find 
this  article  to  be  most  illuminating  in 
regard  to  the  continued  efforts  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  stifle  the  freedoms  of  her 
own  citizens.  In  this  light,  it  would  be 
mere  folly  to  expect  any  true  peace  and 
order  in  a  world  of  coexistence  unleffl 
we  obtain  such  an  order  at  the  cost  and 
sacrifice  of  valued  freedoms.    With  this 
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in  mind,  I  offer  the  article,  "Kremlin 
Curtails  Church  Activities,"  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record. 

PiBST  Hit  :  KaxMLiN  Cubtails  Chtthch 

Acnvrms 

(By  Paul  Wohl) 

First  to  feel  the  KremUn's  return  to  a  for- 
mer political  line  were  the  religious  com- 
munities. 

Ten  days  before  the  opening  of  the  23d 
Party  Congress,  the  Russian  Soviet  Repub- 
lic Issued  a  decree  sharply  curtailing  tradi- 
tional church  activities  and  church  finances. 

There  can  be  no  more  collections  Inside 
or  outside  the  churches,  says  this  decree. 
No  "written"  matter  of  any  kind — tracts, 
letters,  religious  Information  or  other  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  cult — are  allowed  to 
be  distributed. 

The  forming  of  groups  of  believers,  re- 
ligious processions,  and  other  religious 
manifestations,  which  might  "disturb"  the 
public  order,  are  strictly  forbidden. 

Hidden  away  in  the  legislative  bulletin  of 
the  Russian  Supreme  Soviet,  this  decree 
became  known  only  on  the  eve  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Easter.  Its  purpose  obviously  was  to 
hit  the  believers  and  their  clergy  where  It 
hurt  most. 

Easter  always  has  been  a  time  of  proces- 
sions for  orthodox  believers:  solemn  pro- 
cessions of  the  clergy  leading  their  congre- 
gation around  the  church  building  "In 
search  of  the  body  of  Christ"  and  Informal 
processions  of  groups  of  believers  headed 
lor  home  with  burning  candles  and  greeting 
each  other  with  the  words  "Christ  Is  risen," 
to  which  other  believers  answer:  "In  truth, 
he  is  risen." 

PROCESSION     ATTACKXD    BT    MOB 

In  Moscow,  Patriarch  Alexius,  head  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  was  allowed  to  lead  an 
Eastern  procession  of  many  thousands  of  be- 
lievers around  the  cathedral. 

But  the  Communist  youth  organization 
had  mobilized  a  larger  crowd,  which  shouted 
curses  and  spat  at  the  believers,  who  bad 
to  be  protected  from  the  masses  by  mounted 
police  and  volunteer  mllltla. 

Believers  who  tried  to  walk  home  with 
their  candles  alight  were  mobbed,  and  their 
candles  blown  out  or  thrown  to  the  ground. 

In  most  provincial  cities,  no  processions 
at  all  could  be  held. 

The  Russian  Bepubllc's  decree,  dated 
March  18,  probably  will  be  enacted  by  other 
republics.  It  gives  a  new  twist  to  the  sec- 
tion of  the  penal  code  dealing  with  the 
church. 

Hitherto  any  violation  of  the  prescriptions 
of  this  section  was  punished  with  6  months 
In  a  labor  camp  for  reeducation  and  with  a 
fine  of  60  rubles  (>65  at  the  official  rate,  but 
more  than  half  the  monthly  money  earnings 
of  an  Industrial  worker) .  Now  a  new  clause 
hu  been  added,  punishing  recidivists  with  3 
years  in  jail. 

Other  prescriptions  added  to  the  code 
severely  punish  the  teaching  of  religion  to 
minors  or  the  refusal  to  work  on  cerUln  days 
for  religious  reasons. 

RELIGIOUS     OmXTBNCt     CROWING 

The  decree  marlcs  the  end  of  a  recently 
opened  dialog  between  church  and  state;  It 
»l«o  marks  a  turning  point  in  the  Internal 
tug-of-war  between  Communist  Party  re- 
fonners  and  hard  liners.  For  the  time  bemg 
the  party  conservatives  have  won  out. 

That  religious  prejudices  had  become  a 
»Hiou8  matter  for  the  party  could  be  seen 
from  the  many  references  to  survivals  of  the 
past  at  the  Republican  Party  congresses  and 
aussian  provincial  conferences,  which  pre- 
ceded the  Soviet  party  congress  At  some  of 
MMe  gatherings,  the  growing  Influence  of 
religion  was  openly  admitted. 

In  veUed  forna.  the  significance  of  rellgjous- 
'7  inspired  spirituality  has  begun  to  find  ex- 


prenion  in  Soviet  literature.  Only  a  few 
months  ago  a  young  }>oet  In  a  smaU  prose 
book  referred  to  a  famous  12th  century  Ucon 
of  the  "Mother  of  God"  as  the  deepest  ex- 
pression of  the  Russian  spiritual  Idea. 

The  book  was  published  In  fewer  than 
10,000  copies,  but  the  siBtonlshing  thing  was 
that  It  could  be  published  at  all. 

On  December  15,  two  priests  of  the  Moscow 
diocese.  Fathers  Echllmann  and  Yakunln, 
sent  Soviet  President  Nikolai  V.  Podgorny.  a 
juridical  memorandum  about  the  closing  of 
thousands  of  churches  and  houses  of  prayer 
and  other  restrictive  measures  during  the 
last  3  years  of  the  Khrushchev  era  of  sub- 
jectivism and  voluntarism.  These  measvires 
had  been  taken  In  violation  of  the  law, 
claimed  the  authors  of  the  memorandum, 
quoting  pertinent  articles  of  the  constitution 
and  of  the  code. 

CHTTRCH     COTTNCIL     SOUGHT 

One  of  the  measures  the  two  priests  con- 
tested was  an  administrative  order  that  the 
baptism  of  chUdren  had  to  be  registered 
m  the  Internal  passport,  which  all  Soviets 
over  16  must  carry.  Yet  the  baste  law  on 
the  separation  of  church  and  state  niles 
that  "no  official  documents  are  aUowed  to 
contain  a  reference  to  a  person's  religion." 

Orders  forbidding  priests  to  perform  re- 
ligious ceremonies  in  homes  or  In  cemeteries 
and  barring  children  from  grolng  to  church 
also  were  shown  to  violate  the  law. 

Another  memorandum,  supported  by  sev- 
eral bishops,  was  addressed  to  the  patriarch, 
protesting  against  the  tacit  support  of  antl- 
rellglous  propaganda  by  servile  church  au- 
thorities. This  second  memorandum  de- 
manded the  calling  of  a  national  church 
council  for  the  renewal  of  the  church. 

Both  documents  became  known  In  Moscow 
and  offered  further  evidence  of  the  g;rowlng 
strength  of  religious  thought. 

The  response  of  the  party  was  ambivalent. 
One  g^roup  admitted  that  religion  was  a  cul- 
tural phenomenon  which  would  continue  for 
a  long  time  and  could  not  be  fought  with 
primitive  arguments. 

This  view  was  expressed  at  the  Byelorus- 
sian party  congress  by  the  new  alternate 
member  of  the  Politburo  Plotr  Masherov. 
President  Podgorny  also  seems  to  lean  in 
this  direction. 

According  to  this  g:roup,  the  right  policy 
for  the  party  would  be  to  give  deeper  mean- 
ing and  solemnity  to  civic  ceremonies  (a 
suggestion  already  made  by  Leon  Trotsky 
more  than  40  years  ago)  and  to  engage  a 
high  level  dialog  with  reUglon. 

The  other  group,  led  by  second  party  sec- 
retary Mikhail  A.  Suslov,  favors  restrictive 
measures.  The  Soviet  decree  of  March  18, 
shows  that  at  present  the  latter  tendency 
prevails. 


RENT  SUBSIDY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boccs]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  its  wisdom  on 
May  10  provided  funds  for  fiscal  1&67  for 
the  Important  rent  subsidy  program.  In 
closing  debate  on  the  issue,  I  dted  figures 
that  point  up  the  need  for  adequate  hous- 
ing in  my  own  area  of  New  Orleans.  I 
obtained  these  figures  from  an  excellent 
article  written  for  the  Clarion-Herald, 
the  newspaper  published  for  the  archdio- 
cese of  New  Orleans.  The  article  was 
written  by  the  Reverend  Eugene  P.  Mc- 


Manus,  S.S.J. ,  who  is  orve  of  the  arch- 
diocesan  leaders  In  a  new  housing  pro- 
gram in  my  area. 

Father  McManus  has  written  a  per- 
ceptive explanation  of  the  new  rent  sub- 
sidy program,  showing  by  using  New 
Orleans  figures,  how  the  program  is 
desperately  needed  and  how  it  will  woric. 

I  believe  it  bears  reading  by  all : 

Rent  Sttbsidt  Plan  Is  Answxx  to  Nked 
(By  Rev.  Eugene  P.  McManus,  S.S.J.) 

Although  New  Orleans  Is  a  quaint  city  with 
a  warmth  that  charms  visitors  and  residents 
alike,  an  alarming  niunber  of  Its  citizens  are 
fMxjed  to  live  In  conditions  of  grim  bardtsiilp. 
The  housing  situation  In  New  Orleans  ap- 
proaches the  dimensions  of  a  local  disaster. 
Even  before  Hurricane  Betsy,  one-fourtb  of 
the  dwelling  units  In  our  city  were  dilapi- 
dated and  clearly  unfit  to  use  in  raising  a 
family.  A  total  of  23,500  of  these  homes  had 
no  hot  water,  and  18,000  had  no  private 
flush  toilets. 

A  natlonaj  housing  expert.  Howard  W.  Hall- 
man,  studied  New  Orleans  early  this  year. 
In  a  repKjrt  to  the  mayor,  he  summarleed  his 
findings  In  a  statement  which  Is  supported 
by  comparative  statistics.  "I  have  not  seen 
so  much  bad  housing  In  any  other  American 
city  I  have  visited." 

The  present  upward  surge  in  the  economy 
seems  unable  to  alleviate  the  hotising  slttia- 
tlon.  Fourteen  percent  of  our  white  families 
and  51  p>ercent  of  our  Negro  famiUes  have  in- 
comes below  the  $3,000  poverty  level.  More- 
over, the  scarcity  of  usable  land  has  Inflated 
the  real  estate  market  so  that  most  hotislng 
now  under  consttnictlon  Is  pwlced  beyond  the 
purchasing  power  of  80  percent  of  our  people. 

The  poor  cannot  escape.  They  are  unable 
to  afford  new  housing,  and  they  are  forced 
to  compete  at  inflated  prices  for  slum  bous- 
ing. Nor  is  there  any  hope  for  those  who  are 
factually,  if  not  technically  poor,  those  who 
stand  in  the  twUlght  zone  between  public 
housing  Income  limits  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  price  of  decent  housing  in  the  private 
market  on  the  other. 

At  present  the  waiting  list  for  public  hous- 
ing projects  has  already  reached  20.000  and 
It  Is  still  growing.  Even  If  all  the  poor  could 
be  housed  in  public  housing  projects,  social 
experts  believe  that  these  projects  do  not 
really  solve  the  problem  of  poverty. 

Although  our  present  Congreaa  will  ap- 
propriate *280  million  foa-  the  alleviation  ctf 
poverty  through  public  housing.  It  Is  fairly 
weU  agreed  by  many  experts  that  projects  do 
in  practice  tend  to  peri>etuate  the  poverty 
class.  Like  alums,  they  concentrate  In  one 
neighborhood  a  high  density  of  low  fulfill- 
ment. 

Since  a  low  Income  Is  a  necessary  require- 
ment for  admittance,  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  a  high  concentration  of  low 
education,  minimal  skills,  and  low  horizons 
of  hope.  Many  are  welfare  cases,  many  have 
been  impoverished  by  sickness,  and  many, 
feeling  they  have  been  shortchanged  by  so- 
ciety, have  understandably  antisocial  atti- 
tudes. Children  who  are  bom  Into  such  a 
world  find  It  hard  to  escape. 

We  are  then  faced  with  a  dilemma.  On  the 
private  housing  market,  the  high  cost  of  land 
makes  It  impossible  far  a  private  buUder 
to  provide  housing  for  the  poor  even  on  an 
equitable  basis.  Moreover,  the  housing  needs 
of  the  poor  are  frequently  exploited  In  high 
rents  for  overcrowded  substandard  dwellings. 

On  the  other  hand,  attempts  at  providing 
hoi^slng  for  the  poor  In  public  housing  proj- 
ects have  thus  far  produced  many  negative 
effects,  creating  pockets  of  poverty,  low  edu- 
cation, low  ambition,  high  crime,  and  sick- 
ness. Worst  of  all,  these  attempts  at  housing 
the  pKwr  seem  to  be  perpetuating  the  very 
conditions  they  were  designed  to  alleviate. 

Is  there  an  answer  to  this  dilemma?  Many 
people.  In  public  housing,  in  church  work. 
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and  In  social  work,  have  hopes  that  the  new 
Bent  3ub6idy  .Kcx  of  1966  wUl  provide  the 
anaa'er 

Like  the  public  housing  program.  It  doee 
recognize  the  obligation  of  society  both  from 
moral  conviction  and  from  enlightened  self- 
interest,  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  houalng 
problems  of  the  poor  But  the  Rent  Subsidy 
Act  geeks  to  avoid  the  negative  effects  of 
public  housing.  President  Johnson  called 
this  program  "the  mosi  crucial  new  Instru- 
ment In  our  effort  to  Improve  the  American 
ciry  ■• 

Thi«  program  makes  It  poeslble  for  private 
enterprise  to  provide  housing  for  low  Income 
families  To  be  eligible  for  rent  subsidy, 
the  family  or  Individual  must  have  an  In- 
come equivalent  to  that  required  for  ad- 
mission to  public  housing  and  In  addition 
must  qualify  as  one  of  tne  following: 

1  Haj  had  or  will  have  hla  present  housing 
replaced  by  Government  action. 

2  Is  62   years  of   age   or  older. 
.3    Is  physically   handicapped, 

4  Now  livofi  in  substandard  housing. 

5  Occupies  or  did  occupy  living  units  de- 
.■itroyed  or  e.xtenslvely  damaged  by  natural 
disaster 

The  housing  into  which  such  persons  can 
Jv  moved  can  he  any  type  of  re«ldentlal 
structure  single  houses,  row  houses,  or  mul- 
•.!fam!;v  dwelling  units  The  housing  can 
be  new  or  rehabilitated  These  houses  need 
not  be  herded  lntf;i  projects,  but  can  be  In- 
terspersed  throughout   the  city. 

The  sponsors  of  svich  buildings  can  be 
private  nonprofit  organizations  such  as 
church  groups  limited  dividend  mortgagors 
or  rooperatlve  hou.'lng  corporations. 

Part  of  the  units  In  a  rent  supplement 
oroject  can  be  occupied  by  tenants  who 
would  like  qualltv  housing  at  a  fair  price 
hut  do  not  qualify  f jr  rent  subsidy.  Such 
•'•nantji  would  pay  the  full  market  rent. 

Those  tenant*  who  do  qualify  for  rent  sub- 
sidy would  be  required  to  pay  25  percent  of 
their  Income  fi  r  rent  The  difference  be- 
'w»"n  this  and  the  full  market  rent  for  that 
dwelling  would  be  subsidized  by  the  Federal 
f.-vcrnment  .\s  the  Income  of  the  tenant 
improved  the  amount  of  his  subsidy  would 
'Jecrease,  but  he  would  not  be  required  to 
ieive  when  his  Income  reached  a  level  at 
which  subsidy  ceased 

The  law  al.'o  provides  th.it  tenants  who 
have  hope  for  a  future  Increase  in  salary  may 
pay  rent  with  an  option  to  purchase  the 
home  Such  a  tenant  will  pay  25  percent  of 
hi.'*  income  for  rent  Just  as  other  tenants. 
When  he  has  sufficient  resources  and  qual- 
ifies for  homeownershlp  by  FHA  standards, 
he  mav  take  over  ownership  of  tlie  unit. 

The  Rent  Subsidy  Act  thus  provides  ad- 
viritages    not    available    In    public    housing: 

:    Management  by  private  enterprise. 

2  Absorption  of  the  poor  Into  the  social 
mainstream. 

3  Pair  priced  housing  for  those  beyond 
the  Umlts  of  public  housing  who  are  now 
unable  to  buy  or  rent  decent  accommoda- 
tions In  an  Inflated  slum  market. 

4  Dispersion  of  the  hopeless  and  normless 
fr-  m  highiy  comipressed  pockets  of  poverty 
where  antisocial  attitudes  are  creiited  and 
dangerously  reinforced 

5  A  chance  for  upward  mobility  by  per- 
mitting a  salary  increase  without  loss  of 
decent  housing 

6,  An  opportunity  for  the  poor  to  make 
\n  economic  breakthrough  U:  private  home 
sjwnershlp 

No  doubt  some  people  wli:  be  alarmed  by 
outright  rent  supplements  and  consider  them 
another  manifestation  of  galloping  socialism. 
Such  persons  should  recognize  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  has  been  indirectly  sub- 
sidizing rent  for  many  years  through  public 
housing  projects.  It  has  spent  millions  (280 
miiilon  this  year,  on  a  progrtim  that  has 
.^lany  negative  .'•esuits 


BILL  TO  PROVIDE  A  FEDERAL 
TAX  CREDIT  FOR  STATE  IN- 
COME TAX  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  ORIDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keogh]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Repre- 
sentative Ullman  and  I  are  introducing 
bills  today  which  hold  promise  of 
strengthening  the  revenue  position  of 
the  States  by  removing  obstacles  to  more 
effective  State  use  of  the  personal  in- 
come tax.  This  objective  can  be  real- 
ized if  Congress  will  give  Federal  income 
taxpayers  a  more  generous  writeoff  for 
their  State  income  tax  payments  through 
a  tax  credit. 

There  are  three  good  reasons  why  the 
Congress  should  help  to  strengthen 
State  income  taxes. 

The  first  is  the  overriding  fiscal  prob- 
lem of  the  States,  their  need  for  addi- 
tional revenue  and  especially  for  a  tax 
source  that  responds  more  than  propor- 
tionately to  economic  growth.  The  per- 
sonal Income  tax  has  a  greater  capabil- 
ity for  producing  an  accelerating  amount 
of  revenue  In  response  to  rising  economic 
activity  than  any  other  tax  now  in  use. 
It  is  estimated  that  without  any  change 
in  tax  rates,  State  individual  income 
tax  collections  automatically  increase 
about  16  percent  for  every  10  percent 
increase  in  gross  national  product.  The 
principal  State  and  local  revenue  pro- 
ducers— general  retail  sales  and  prop- 
erty taxes — increase  only  in  proportion 
to  GNP.  But  States  now  derive  little 
benefit  from  the  growth  potential  of  the 
income  tax  because  they  use  it  so  inef- 
fectively that  only  15  percent  of  their 
revenue  comes  from  It. 

The  greater  elasticity  of  the  personal 
income  tax  takes  on  critical  importance 
because  State  and  local  expenditure  since 
World  War  II  have  been  growing  at  the 
rate  of  about  8  percent  per  year;  in  con- 
trast, the  annual  gross  national  product 
growth  rate  has  averaged  about  5  per- 
cent. 

Second,  the  personal  Income  tax  pro- 
vides the  most  effective  way  for  exempt- 
ing the  disadvantaged  members  in  Amer- 
ican society — the  poor — from  some  of  the 
growing  burden  of  State  and  local  taxes. 
This  fact  takes  on  increasing  significance 
as  national  policy  objectives  encom- 
passed in  the  antipoverty  program  gain 
dominance,  as  the  significance  of  the 
State  and  local  sector  Ln  total  Govern- 
ment operations  Increases,  and  as  the 
weight  of  national  payroll  tajces  to  fi- 
nance social  security  programs  grows 
heavier. 

Third,  a  greater  reliance  on  the  per- 
sonal Income  tax  would  contribute  to 
improving  the  fairness  of  State  and  local 
taxation  also  by  permitting  a  larger 
share  of  the  tax  burden  to  be  adjusted 
to  the  size  of  the  family  through  an  ex- 
emption system — a  criterion  typically 
disregarded  by  the  property  tax  and  vio- 
lated by  the  sales  tax.  The  unique  abil- 
ity of  the  income  tax  to  treat  Individuals 


and  households  with  equal  Income  equal-^ 
ly  grows  in  importance  as  the  margin 
between  people's  incomes  and  their  con- 
sumer expenditures  widens  and  as  family 
homesteads  become  less  and  less  indica- 
tive of  taxpaying  ability. 

Despite  the  impressive  case  that  can 
be  made  for  greater  State  use  of  the  per- 
sonal income  tax,  one-third  of  the  States, 
including  some  of  the  most  industrialized' 
high-income  sections  of  the  country,  do 
not  tax  personal  incomes  at  all  and  an- 
other third  tax  them  at  relatively  low 
effective  rates.  In  contrast,  the  National 
Government  obtains  over  $50  billion, 
more  than  half  of  its  tax  revenue,  from 
this  source.  Of  the  American  peoples 
annual  tax  payments  on  their  personal 
incomes,  93  percent  is  to  the  Federal 
Government,  only  7  percent  to  States, 
and  local  governments. 

In  its  report,  "Federal-State  Coordi- 
nation of  Personal  Income  Taxes"  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  concluded  that  heavy 
Federal  use  of  the  personal  income  tax, 
especially  since  1940,  stands  out  as  the 
single  most  important  deterrent  to  its 
expanded  use  by  the  States.  It  has  en- 
abled the  opponents  of  State  income 
taxation  to  win  the  day  with  the  argu- 
ment that  the  Federal  Government  has 
effectively  preempted  this  tax;  and  forced 
State  and  local  governments  to  place 
primary  reliance  on  the  regressive  and 
less  elastic  consumption  and  property 
taxes.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  not  a 
single  State  adopted  a  personal  income 
tax  between  1937  and  1960,  when  12 
States  adopted  general  sales  taxes.  Al- 
though three  new  State  income  taxes 
have  been  added  since  1960,  approxi- 
mately 95  percent  of  the  nearly  $4  billion 
currently  collected  from  this  source  goes 
to  those  jurisdictions  that  enacted  it 
prior  to  1938 — over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  In  contrast,  only  68  percent  of 
general  sales  tax  revenue  Is  collected  by 
States  that  adopted  this  tax  before  1938. 
Thus,  the  Advisory  Commission  rea- 
soned that  by  providing  Federal  income 
taxpayers  a  more  liberal  writeoff  of  their 
State  and  local  income  tax  payments,  it 
should  be  possible  to  neutralize  or  offset 
the  deterrent  effect  which  heavy  Federal 
use  of  this  revenue  source  has  had  on  the 
State  personal  income  tax  movement.  A 
more  liberal  writeoff  of  State  income 
tax  pajonents  will  recognize  the  fiscal 
facts  of  life — that  the  National  Govern- 
ment makes  very  intensive  use  of  the  in- 
come tax  but  taxes  consumer  expendi- 
tures only  lightly  and  property  not  at 
all — thus  deterring  State  taxation  of 
personal  income. 

Specifically,  the  proposed  legislation 
would  facilitate  greater  State  use  of  the 
personal  income  tax  by  amending  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  give  Federal  in- 
come taxpayers  an  option  to  either,  first, 
continue  itemizing  their  income  tax  pay- 
ments to  State  and  local  governments,  or 
second,  claim  40  percent  of  such  pay- 
ments as  a  credit  against  their  Federal 
Income  tax  liability.  The  credit  would 
be  in  addition  to  the  standard  deduction. 
Clearly,  a  Federal  credit  for  State  in- 
come taxes  would  Involve  a  continuing 
revenue  cost  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  its 
amount  depending  upon  its  terms  and 


upon  the  response  of  State  legislatures. 
The  range  of  probable  costs  can  be  esti- 
mated, however,  within  reasonably  nar- 
row limits  and,  In  my  Judgment,  would 
be  well  justified  In  the  national  Interest. 

Since  the  Federal  Government  already 
sustains  a  heavy  revenue  loss  under  the 
present  deductibility  system — every  dol- 
lar of  Income  tax  collected  by  the  States 
results  in  about  a  24-cent  reduction  in 
Federal  income  tax  liability — the  initial 
cost  of  an  optional  credit  plan  would  be 
less  than  is  generally  presumed.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  terms  of  revenue  fore- 
gone by  the  U.S.  Treasury  the  cost  of  the 
present  system  of  itemizing  State  income 
tax  payments  will  reach  about  $1.1  bil- 
lion by  fiscal  year  1967.  The  comparable 
revenue  cost  of  an  optional  40  percent 
credit  for  the  same  year  would  be  about 
$1.8  billion.  Thus,  the  additional  1967 
cost  attributable  to  the  credit  would  be 
approximately  $700  million. 

On  the  assumption  that  a  partial 
credit  for  State  income  tax  payments  will 
encourage  most  States  to  make  more  in- 
tensive use  of  this  tax.  the  Federal  loss 
will  be  more  than  offset  by  State  revenue 
gain.  Thus,  for  every  additional  Income 
tax  dollar  collected  by  the  States,  the 
Federal  loss  in  terms  of  revenue  foregone 
would  be  approximately  40  cents.  This 
would  be  a  high  rate  of  return  for  Fed- 
eral revenue  foregone  and  therefore  an 
efficient  investment  in  our  federal  sys- 
tem of  government. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed 
Federal  credit  for  State  and  local  Income 
tax  payments  will  serve  four  national 
policy  objectives.  First,  greater  State 
use  of  the  personal  income  tax  will  ex- 
empt the  most  disadvantaged  members 
in  American  society — the  poor — from 
some  of  the  growing  burden  of  regressive 
State  and  local  taxes. 

This  fact  takes  on  increasing  impor- 
tance as  the  administration's  objectives 
encompassed  in  the  antipoverty  program 
are  given  increased  emphasis.  Second, 
States  in  particular  will  be  placed  In  a 
better  financial  position  to  underwrite 
their  share  of  the  Great  Society  costs. 
Third,  more  widespread  use  of  income 
taxes  will  reduce  interstate  tax  differen- 
tials and  help  mute  tax  competition 
among  the  States.  And,  lastly,  by 
strengthening  the  fiscal  capability  of  the 
States,  a  Federal  tax  credit  will  bolster 
the  federal  system  of  government. 

For  these  reasons,  we  commend  our 
bills  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
my  colleagues. 


INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE  TO 
COLLECT  THE  PERSONAL  INCOME 
TAXES  OF  A  STATE  REQUESTING 
SUCH  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keogh]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Termessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
Jtonan  from  Oregon,  Representotlve 
UJJJtAN,  and  I  are  Introducing  bills  to 


enable  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  help  a  State  collect  its  personal 
Income  tax  If  mutually  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements can  be  worked  out. 

The  Members  of  this  House  have  no 
doubt  been  at  a  loss  for  a  meaningful 
answer  when  asked  by  constituents  why 
is  It  necessary  to  file  both  a  Federal  and 
a  State  Income  tax  return — why  can't 
something  be  worked  out  so  that  a  single 
retxun  can  satisfy  both  Federal  and  State 
needs? 

This  question  takes  on  increasing  sig- 
nificance because  there  are  now  20  to  25 
million  families  and  individuals  paying 
both  Federal  and  State  income  taxes. 

The  question  Is  timely,  too,  because 
growing  revenue  pressures  are  forcing  the 
nonincome  tax  States  to  consider  seri- 
ously the  adoption  of  this  revenue  in- 
strument. In  order  to  minimize  taxpayer 
resistance  to  the  adoption  of  a  personal 
Income  tax,  State  legislators  are  recep- 
tive to  proposals  designed  to  hold  tax- 
payer Inconvenience  to  the  irreducible 
minimum.  State  income  tax  laws  en- 
acted since  World  War  n  have  all  closely 
followed  the  Federal  pattern.  Moreover, 
a  State  contemplating  the  en^ictment  of 
a  personal  Income  tax  is  not  encumbered 
by  tax  collection  machinery  and  the 
consequent  vested  Interest  in  a  dual  col- 
lection system. 

Our  bills  would  authorize  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  respond  construc- 
tively to  a  State  request  for  collection 
help.  The  type  of  assistance  could  range 
from  the  minimal  kind — using  the  Fed- 
eral system  for  withholding  of  income 
at  the  source  to  a  complete  collection 
service  including  arithmetic  verification 
of  the  taxpayer's  return  and  even  audit 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Because  of  the  political  ramifications 
and  administrative  problems  involved  in 
Federal  collection  of  State  income  taxes, 
any  experimentation  in  this  field  would 
of  necessity  have  to  be  on  an  optional 
basis.  State  political  leaders  would  have 
to  weigh  the  benefits  to  be  derived — 
greater  taxpayer  convenience,  admin- 
istrative simphflcation,  improved  com- 
pliance— against  the  loss  of  States'  con- 
trol over  their  collection  system.  By  the 
same  token,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice would  want  to  retain  its  freedom  to 
prescribe  the  conditions  necessary  to  en- 
able It  to  undertake  such  an  activity 
without  handicap  to  its  own  job. 

It  is  our  expectation  that  experience 
with  one  or  two  cases  would  provide  a 
basis  for  testing  the  practicality  of  the 
recommended  joint  collection  system  for 
Federal  and  State  personal  income 
taxes — a  proposal  recently  made  by  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  in  its  report  "Federal- 
State  Coordination  of  Personal  Income 
Taxes."  Only  in  this  way  can  we  ever 
establish  whether  this  dream  of  the  tax 
coordinators  and  taxpayers  can  become 
a  practical  reality. 

For  these  reasons,  we  commend  our 
bills  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  my 
colleagues. 


from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
our  States  today  are  wrestling  with  prob- 
lems of  the  increased  cost  of  ga\'ernment 
and  are  constantly  seeking  new  ways  to 
increase  State  revenues  and  broswien  tax 
bases.  In  a  number  of  States,  taxes  on 
cigarettes  provide  a  substantial  source 
of  income.  However,  it  has  become  clear 
recently  that  widespread  smuggling  op- 
erations are  making  significant  inroads 
into  this  source  of  tax  revenue. 

In  1949.  Congress  passed  the  Jenkins 
Act  which  established  some  restrictions 
on  shipping  cigarettes  into  cigarette-tax- 
ing States,  but  it  left  loopholes  through 
which  today's  cigarette  smugglers  are 
mansiging  to  cheat  States  out  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  tax  money  without  violating 
Federal  law.  Maryland's  State  comp- 
troller has  estimated  that  Maryland  may 
be  losing  a  half  a  million  dollars  a  year 
In  this  manner. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  will  provide  assistance  to  the 
States  in  collecting  cigarette  taxes  by 
closing  these  loopholes  in  the  Jenkins 
Act,  thereby  enabling  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  prosecute  the  cigarette  "boot- 
leggers" in  many  instances  where  they 
are  not  now  authorized  to  do  so. 

Very  simply,  the  legislation  which  I 
am  introducing  today  will  make  It  un- 
lawful for  an  individual  to  transport 
more  than  2,000  cigarettes,  the  equiv- 
alent of  10  cartons,  through  or  into  a 
State  uriless  he  has  in  his  possession  In- 
voices, bills  of  sale,  or  delivery  tickets 
showing  the  name  and  address  of  the 
original  seller,  of  the  current  owner,  and 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  cigarettes  will 
be  delivered. 

My  bill  differs  slightly  from  legislation 
dealing  with  this  problem  which  has  been 
introduced  by  our  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Tenzer]  and 
others. 

First,  it  establishes  the  minimum  num- 
ber of  cigarettes  to  which  the  legislation 
would  apply  at  2,000  rather  than  at 
5,000 — or  25  cartons.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  a  25-carton  minimum  was  rather 
too  permissive  and  might  well  have  left 
the  smugglers  a  new  way  to  evade  the  law. 

And  second,  it  includes  language  pro- 
viding concurrent  jurisdiction  so  that  the 
Federal  laws  do  not  supersede  State  laws 
regulating  the  Interstate  transportation 
of  cigarettes. 


CIGARETTE  TAXES 

Mr.  GRIDER.      Mr.  Speaker,   I  ask 
unaiUmous  consent  that  the  gentlemsin 


SOUTH  VIETNAM  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  Secretary  Dean  Rusk 
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xias  reuiiorced  this  Nation  s  determina- 
tion to  abide  by  Uie  pnnciple  of  seljf- 
detemuiiation  with  respect  to  the  fortti- 
conung  elections  m  Stiuth  Vietnam,  de- 
spite the  ambiguous  reported  statements 
of  P:  i.ne  Minister  Ky  which  his  own  col- 
If'agues  found  aecesiiarj-  to  cen.scr. 

Ai'ter  the  optimistic  declarations  of 
the  Honolulu  Conference  in  Pebruar>- 
about  the  intentions  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Goveniment  to  implement  re- 
forms and  fret^  elections  a^  early  as  pos- 
sible, we  have  witnessed  accelerated  plans 
tt)  preixire  for  those  elections  this  fall 
after  the  people  of  Vietnam  took  to  the 
streets  themselves  to  demand  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government 

Skeptics  are  pointin?  out  that  the  Viet- 
namese have  never  experienced  free  elec- 
tions, and  therefore  cannot  be  trusted  to 
make  a  rapid  transition  to  popular  gov- 
ernment. 

If  we  are  ever  to  know  ihc  true  will  of 
tiiese  people,  we  must  do  everything  we 
can  to  insure  that  the  elections  are  held 
iiid  that  the  results  will  be  uncontestable. 
regardless  of  the  outcome. 

Ti-iose  who  agitate  for  these  elections 
ask  only  for  a  hand  m  the  destiny  of 
their  country,  and  since  that  is  the  pro- 
fessed reason  for  our  presence  in  Viet- 
nam, I  believe  that  we  must  now  insure 
that  the  voices  of  all  Interests  will  be 
heard  in  the  conduct  of  that  country's 
afTairs 

With  Secretary  Rusks  assurances  that 
we  will  Indeed  honor  our  commitment  to 
self-determination  for  South  Vietnam, 
It  now  becomes  incumbent  upon  us  not 
to  leave  open  the  possibility  of  later 
ciiarges  that  the  elections  were  not  in 
fact  free. 

Excessive  caution  in  this  matter  is  fur- 
ther dictated  by  Premier  Ky's  reported 
statement  that  if  the  elections  do  not 
have  results  desirable  to  the  present 
regime,  then  the  Directorate  will  fight. 
Thl.s  m^ist  be  regardrd  a.s  a  real  danger 
sign  and  steps  must  be  taken  now  to  In- 
sure the  absolute  validity  of  these  elec- 
tions The  closest  surveillance  is  abso- 
lutely basic 

But.  I  think  it  wholly  unrealistic  for 
us  to  place  ourselves  m  the  untenable 
Ix>sltion  of  being  the  sole  third-party 
monitor  of  these  elections.  Although  our 
foreign  policy  leaders  insist  that  we  will 
abide  by  the  wishes  of  the  people  of 
Soutii  Vietnam  regardless  of  the  out- 
come, tiiere  looms  of  course  the  qualifica- 
tion tliat  the  election  be  truly  free  and 
expressive  of  the  will  of  the  people  of  that 
wartorn  nation.  It  Is,  therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  tmwlse  for  us  to  assume  by  our- 
■^elves  thl.s  respon.sibility  as  the  judge 
-ind  ,jury  of  weighing  the  quality  of  these 
elections 

I  therefore  joii^.  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  in  urging  that 
the  President  most  seriously  consider  the 
proposal  that  eltiier  the  United  Nations 
or  the  International  Control  Commission 
be  called  m  to  maintain  a  field  surveil- 
lance of  these  elections,  and  thereby  re- 
lieve this  country  of  the  untenable  task 
of  being  the  guarantor  of  the  outcome. 
If  our  commitment  truly  Is  to  freedom 
In  southeast  Asia  then  we  have  a  solemn 
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obligation  to  implement  the  conditions 
for  that  free<loni.  We  owe  the  world,  the 
Vietnamese  people,  and  ourselves  no  less. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  GREAT 
EMANCIPATOR 

Mr.  QRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottingir]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  OmNQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
always  pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  this  distinguished  body  an  outstand- 
ing accomplishment  of  or  work  by  one  of 
my  constituents.  Today,  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  to  present,  for  our  col- 
leagues' consideration,  an  article  writ- 
ten by  one  of  my  constituents  and  good 
friends— Rabbi  Martin  M.  Weltz.  This 
article,  which  appeared  in  the  American 
Examiner,  is  based  on  an  address  which 
Rabbi  Weltz  delivered  before  a  convo- 
cation at  Lincoln  University, 

Although  Abraham  Lincoln's  tragic 
death  occurred  more  than  a  century  ago, 
his  Impact  on  the  world  has  not  dimin- 
ished. The  Ideals  and  values  which  Lin- 
coln expoimded  are  still  with  us  today. 
As  Dr.  Weltz  so  correctly  states: 

Lincoln's  soul  la  not  at  rest.  His  spirit 
walks  tlux)ugb  the  land. 

Rabbi  Weltz  makes  us  aware  of  this 
as  he  dwells  on  some  of  the  little-known 
or  forgotten  aspects  of  Lincoln 'a  life  and 
personality. 

Dr,  Weltz  is  the  author  of  five  books 
and  has  served  as  rabbi  to  congregations 
in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Arkansas,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  New  York.  At  present,  he  is  the 
director  of  religious  affairs  for  the  Jew- 
ish board  of  guardians  at  the  Hawthorne, 
NY.,  Cedar  Knolls,  and  Linden  Hill 
Schools, 

It  is  with  great  pleasure,  Mr,  Speaker, 

that  I  present  herewith  for  Inclusion  In 

the  RjtcoRD.  Rabbi  Weltz'  moving  article 

"A  Century  of  the  Lincoln  Saga": 

A  CnmniT  or  tbx  Lincoln  Saga 

(By  Dr.  Martin  M,  Weltz) 

Abraham  Lincoln  Is  magic  for  millions 
across  the  "lost  horizon."  He  disarmed  more 
enemies  by  his  death  than  his  generals  won 
In  disputed  battle.  That  was  the  strange 
alchemy  that  bound  his  country  and  made 
him  one  of  the  world's  elect,  simple-hearted, 
strong-minded  symbol  or  America — fr»e  from 
geography  and  genealogy.  His  life  Is  as  a 
fond  refrain  for  all  of  us,  except  when  we 
rephrase  our  memories  and  rebuild  our  Im- 
ages that  people  the  past.  Abraham  lilncoln 
was  bom  In  1809,  In  Kentucky,  to  Nancy 
Hanks  and  Tom  Lincoln.  The  fsonlly  moved 
In  1817  to  Indiana,  where  It  built  a  new  log 
house  m  which  his  mother,  Nancy  Hanks, 
died  at  the  age  of  35.  and  where  his  step- 
mother Indeed  became  a  mother  for  the  reat 
Of  his  life.  But  the  frontier  beckoned  on. 
and  In  1830.  with  four  oxcarts  heavily  laden 
with  provision,  many  books.  Including  the 
Bible,  yet  enfolded  with  a  loving  heart,  the 
family  moved  on  to  nilnol*, 

History  may  be  lost,  stolen,  or  forged,  but 
the  biography  of  a  gnat  man  Is  ever  the  spir- 
itual autobiography  of  a  great  era.    To  gain 
perspective  on  the  slgnlflcance  ot  the  Lln- 
■^     ■■'»'  -  :iL  -   _»::  .: 


coin  saga  we  might  recall  that  the  Bible 
comprises  a  rollcall  of  approximately  926.000 
words,  that  all  of  Shakespeare's  works  muster 
a  total  vocabulary  of  over  975,000  words 
while  the  Sandburg  saga  alone,  on  Lincoln 
claims  over  1.026,000  words.  This  gives  us  t 
dimension  of  how  one  life  may  aflect  all  lives 
even  though  It  Is  not  quite  a  century  and  a 
half  in  the  fullness  and  fruition  of  an  In- 
complete  life  he  shared  with  fellow  man. 

COLLECTION  OPENED  ON   JtTLY   26.   192S 

Greatest  of  all  modem  barometers  on  the 
Lincoln  life  and  legend.  Is  a  microfilm  col- 
lection with  20,000  documents  in  194  vol- 
umes that  as  permitted  for  research  and 
revelation  by  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  to  be 
opened  for  the  public  21  years  after  his 
death.  This  surviving  son  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  died  July  38,  1926,  and  1  minute 
after  midnight,  the  enttre  collection  was 
opened  from  the  past  for  the  present  and  the 
future.  This  collection  was  presented  by 
Lincoln's  son  to  the  Library  of  Congress  in 

At  that  time  this  great  treasury  of  Un- 
colnlana  had  experts  in  all  fields  of  this 
subject  study  Its  contents,  and  explain  them 
to  the  world.  Dr  Luther  Evans,  then  U- 
brarlan  for  Congress,  Randall  Monoghan 
State  historian  for  lUlnols.  Paul  Kngle,  of  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society,  as  well  as  Carl 
Sandburg,  were  among  the  200  visitors  pres- 
ent who  were  scholars  of  the  "Lincoln  Life 
and  Legend." 

Disclosures  were  manifold,  and  it  U  Im- 
portant for  us  to  know  them,  for  It  helps  us 
appreciate  even  more  the  difficulties  and  the 
complexities  from  which  Lincoln  emerged, 
unsullied  even  In  death,  as  well  as  life  •  •  • 
Prom  this  collection  and  other  related  ma- 
terials, we  learn  that  throughout  the  Civil 
War,  Lincoln  was  plagued  virlth  over  BO 
death  threats  and  attempts  at  assassination 
We  discover  that  the  war  was  hampered  and 
tampered  with  by  complaint  about  the 
drunkenness  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  and  that 
Lincoln  even  had  a  special  pigeonhole  In  his 
desk  for  these  many  complaints,  that  "petti- 
coat politics"  of  the  wives  of  the  generals  was 
really  a  roadblock  for  the  war  effort,  that 
the  petty  conflicts  between  the  Army  and 
Navy  In  the  form  of  certain  memos  found 
their  way  to  Lincoln's  desk  under  another 
pigeonhole  enUtled  "Mars  Versus  Neptune." 
We  learn  also  that  many  were  refused  pro- 
motions— often  bluntly — by  Lincoln.  In  spe- 
cific Instances  and  that  the  scramble  for 
political  patronage  was  Incessant  and 
exhausting. 

WERE  ROBHIT'S  LSTmS  "LImB"? 

This  collection  reveals  also  that  there  was 
the  threat  of  a  duel  with  a  James  Shields 
In  1842.  in  Alton,  ni..  and  that  thereafter 
Lincoln  and  Shields  became  fast  frlinds 
when  the  slight  misunderstanding  was  clarl- 
fled.  The  collection  Includes  letters  about 
the  half-sister  of  Lincoln's  wife,  who  lived 
at  the  White  House,  whose  husband  was  t 
Confederate  general  but  who  often  got  a  pass 
to  go  to  Kentucky  to  claim  property  even 
though  she  refused  to  take  an  oath  of  loyalty 
to  the  Union.  This  collection  Informs  us 
of  military  strategy  proposed  by  Lincoln 
but  rejected  by  McClelland.  There  are  no 
letters,  we  And.  of  Robert  Lincoln  to  his  fa- 
ther (for  they  may  have  been  "lifted"  from 
the  collection  previously ) .  Some  of  these 
Items  may  have  been  available  for  the  10- 
volume  history  of  Lincoln  In  1890  by  Nlcolsy 
and  Hay.  but  access  to  the  series  was  re- 
fxised  to  Beverldge,  especially  when  It  seemed 
he  asked  unnecessary  questions  regarding 
the  birth  of  Abraham  tiLncoln. 

Mysteries  are  still  unsolved  for  approxi- 
mately 11  letters  from  Robert  D.  Owen,  30 
from  WlUiam  C.  Bryant,  44  from  Horace  Gree- 
ley. 11  from  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop, 
and  an  Anglican  bishop  are  still  missing,  be- 
cause these  letters  are  known  to  have  been 
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8  part  of  the  collection  decades  ago.  Per- 
haps someone  In  the  family  w.inted  such 
letters  burned,  a  {>ollcy  often  resorted  to  by 
statesmen  or  members  of  their  families,  as 
vsa  accomplished  a  century  ago  by  Judah 
p.  Benjamin  of  the  Confederacy,  before  he 
left  for  England,  or  more  recently  In  otir 
times,  former  Vice  President  Garner  from 
Texas. 

This  collection  helps  ua  understand  that 
there  were  possibly  Ave  events,  each  an  ac- 
cident, which  helped  escalate  Into  a  ladder 
to  the  Presidency  Itself.  First  was  an  In- 
vitation to  Abraham  Lincoln  to  present  an 
address  In  New  York  City  for  which  he  was 
offered  a  fee  of  WOO  during  the  fall  of  1869. 
We  learn  from  the  collection  that  Lincoln 
earned  approximately  $3,000  a  year,  that  he 
was  below  the  stature  of  Seward  and  Chase 
st  that  time,  but  that  a  great  response  was 
accorded  him  when  1.500  people  came  to 
Oooper  Union  In  New  York  City  and  paid  26 
cents  per  person  to  hear  him. 

Second  "Incident"  seems  to  be  the  failure 
of  a  certain  young  man  at  Harvard,  named 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  The  trip  to  New  York 
aty  was  In  a  way  an  event  to  cheer  up  his 
son  on  his  failure  at  Harvard,  as  well  as  to 
seek  his  admission  to  Exeter  School.  This 
also  permitted  Lincoln  to  accept  a  few  more 
invitations  for  speaking  engagements  en 
route  to  and  from  Boston. 

Third  "event"  was  a  drama  by  a  politician 
named  Ogleby  In  Decatur,  HI.,  who  brought 
the  State  Republican  Convention  to  Decatur, 
and  who,  with  John  Hanks,  dramatized  Lin- 
coln as  the  "rallsplltter."  rourth,  was  the 
laUure  of  a  printer  to  keep  his  promise  for 
taUy  sheets  by  9  pjn.,  and  thus  permitted  the 
convention  to  adjourn  to  10  ajn,  the  next 
morning  and — fifth  "event" — provided  a  mid- 
night political  transformation  In  all  of  the 
hotels  with  delegates  so  that  the  drive  for 
Seward  gave  way  to  Lincoln,  and  about  mid- 
night, Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  dele- 
gates shifted  to  the  Lincoln  column  •  •  • 
and  changed  the  history  of  man, 

UNCOLN'8  TRIBTJTX  TO  JOHNNT  KTTNGAPOD 

We  learn  from  this  collection  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  had  major  consideration 
throughout  his  Ufe  for  all  peoples  who  were 
part  of  life.  We  know  the  indignation  that 
•eared  hU  heart  when  he  beheld  an  auction- 
block  In  human  fish  in  New  Orleans,  when 
black  flesh  was  bartered  and  sold  by 
seemingly  respectable  and  honorable  peo- 
ple in  the  fuU  light  of  day.  We  know  that 
be  had  a  tender  concern  not  only  for  the 
Negro,  but  for  the  Indian,  for  when  a  chief- 
tain departed  this  life.  It  was  Lincoln's  sad 
mission  of  mercy  to  speak  his  sentiments  for 
»U  These  words  are  ascribed  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  tribute  to  the  departed  Indian 
chief: 

"Here  lies  poor  Joluiny  Kungapod. 
Have  mercy  on  him  graciotis  God, 
As  he  would  do  If  he  were  God 
And  you  were  only  Johnny  Kungapod," 

This  collection  and  other  series  reveal  Un- 
coin's  sagacity  and  humanity  for  other  mi- 
norities. We  know  of  his  withdrawal  of 
uwamous  "Orders  No.  11"  which  referrec}  to 
Jew  of  Kentucky  In  most  uncomplimentary 
Mrminology  by  General  Grant,  and  that  he 
wen  appointed  a  Jew  named  Guttmann  as 
American  consul  In  Switzerland  to  emphasize 
American  respect  for  all  Identities  at  a  time 
when  Swiss  cantons  practiced  official  antl- 
oemitlsm. 

THXXXFOLD   BKNXDICTION 

Warren  Wheelock,  in  1915.  whittled  out 
mMterpieces  In  wood  of  Abraham  Uncoln, 
j^ney  were  miniatures  In  size,  but  of  spiritual 
nature  beyond  any  dimension.  One  was  the 
intellectual  Lincoln:  another  the  Meditative 
l^coln:  and  a  third  of  the  Tragic  Lincoln; 
na  we  were  to  siirvey  his  saga  in  terms  of 
"«  collection  which  affords  new  Insight  and 


provides  new  outlook,  we  should  summarize 
and  simplify  his  life  pattern  as  a  threefold 
benediction. 

First  of  these.  In  honor  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  Emanlclpatlon  Proclamation. 
The  Lincoln  that  Uved  In  the  America  of  the 
1860'8  was  Indeed  a  counselor  at  law.  He  en- 
tered the  Illinois  bar.  March  1.  1837.  He 
practiced  in  Illinois  23  years,  and  extended 
that  legal  practice  beyond  4  years  In  the 
White  House,  His  early  confreres  were 
Stuart  and  Herndon.  We  know  his  legal 
practice  through  thousands  of  documents 
that  have  come  to  light  throughout  the  cen- 
tury from  libraries  by  the  score,  offices  by 
the  hundreds,  and  homes  by  the  thousands. 
Throughout  this  correspondence,  we  sense 
half  the  presence  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
the  many  appealing  qualities  which  reveal 
countless  clients  of  all  kinds,  many  types, 
and  Involving  a  variety  of  laws. 

His  approach  as  a  trial  lawyer,  from  these 
and  similar  records,  was  calm,  logical,  and 
Intelligent.  His  practice  brought  him  to 
every  corner  of  Illinois,  Its  people,  and  their 
problems.  Throughout  this  legal  life  he  re- 
vealed a  power  of  great  Intellect,  Inflnlte 
tolerance,  and  a  most  gentle  and  generous 
heart. 

From  all  these  assorted  records  which  I 
discussed  here  last  week  It  is  obvious  that 
Abraham  Lincoln's  preparation  was  thorough 
and  compact,  that  he  did  get  books  and  study 
them  carefully,  whether  Blackstone's  "Com- 
mentaries," Greenleaf's  "Evidence,"  or  Story's 
"Equality."  He  did  Interpret  these  and  other 
basic  legal  works  for  the  pioneer  conditions 
he  found,  with  pains  for  first  principles  and 
allowable  changes  for  progress  as  applicable 
in  cases  in  court.  He  also  steeped  himself  in 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  each  case,  and  would 
have  no  use  for  notes  or  even  books  when  In 
action.  In  order  to  be  completely  free  of  the 
burden  of  uncertainty  and  to  know  fully  and 
freely  even  all  possible  avenues  to  an  oppo- 
nent. Yet,  he  would  always  be  fair  to  that 
opponent,  and  would  preface  his  own  oaae 
with  a  statement.  In  all  fairness,  of  the  other 
side  prior  to  presentation  of  his  ovm  case, 
organized  In  compact  simplicity. 

He  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  law,  the 
lives  of  his  people,  and  this  served  as  a  thread 
In  the  fabric  Into  which  ha  wove  his  homely 
Imagery,  scholarly  citation,  and  dependence 
on  impeccable  honesty.  Witness  the  Terney 
case,  which  Involved  a  swindle  by  a  pension 
agent,  and  for  which  he  received  no  fee, 
once  when  he  made  clear  his  stance:  "Gentle- 
men," he  began.  "I  depended  on  this  witness 
to  clear  my  client.  I  now  ask  that  no  atten- 
tion be  paid  his  testimony.  Let  his  words 
be  stricken  out.  If  my  case  falls  I  do  not 
wish  to  win  It  by  a  falsehood."  His  frank- 
ness, followed  by  a  magnificent  summary  of 
the  merits  of  the  case,  brought  a  verdict  of 
acquittal. 

Second  great  facet  of  Lincoln  In  our  com- 
memorative profile  Is  "Lincoln — the  Story- 
teller." Many  are  the  witnesses  from  all 
source*  who  relate  this  facet  of  the  Lincoln 
saga  with  greatest  affection  and  profoundest 
admiration.  There  Is  the  ride  with  Swett, 
who  recalls  the  childhood  stories,  the  con- 
versations with  Judds.  who  remembers 
porch-talk  and  through  It  how  Lincoln 
seemed  as  a  man  devoted  to  the  far  things, 
a  man  for  the  days  to  come  •  •  •  how  he 
glowed  with  the  suns  beyond  oxir  sun,  axid 
who  generated  belief  that  with  men  nil 
things  are  poaalble. 

GAIXANT    NATVXTS 

Kven  Incidents  at  home  portray  him  with 
nonchalant  yet  gallant  naivete,  as  when  his 
wife  told  him:  "You  are  a  very  bright  man," 
after  he  had  come  In  from  the  rain  and 
deposited  his  coat  on  her  Just  starched  gowns 
which  she  placed  on  the  bannister.  When 
poor  Abe  asked,  "What  have  I  done  now?" 
she  answered  promptly,  "Tour  wet  coat  Is  on 
my   starched    gowns,"     Then    her    and    our 


Abe  In  simplicity  said,  "Dont  be  cross, 
dear.  First  I  will  hang  up  my  coat,  and 
then  I  will  even  hang  your  gowns  over  It." 

One  Incident  tells  how  a  boy  knocked  off 
Lincoln's  large  hat,  which  Incidentally  served 
as  his  office,  and  scattered  all  the  papers 
around  the  area.  After  these  papers  fell, 
Lincoln  patiently  picked  all  of  them  up,  and 
without  a  further  word,  the  boys  clamhwed 
all  over  him,  for  they  knew  his  arms  would 
embrace  them  all. 

A  sharper  Incident  Is  from  Debates  with 
Douglas,  when  Lincoln  said  of  him,  but  with 
the  naivete  of  human  nattire:  "Be  has  tens 
of  thousands  of  blind  followers,  and  it  la 
my  business  to  make  them  see." 

Typically,  his  h\unor,  even  In  hotels  in 
his  tours  to  the  different  courts  of  the  area, 
enabled  him  to  enlarge  has  gastronomic 
horizon  without  too  much  worry  for  health. 
When  first  served  ice  cream,  he  remarked: 
"Say,  waiter,  I  do  not  want  to  aland«-  this 
hotel,  but  it  appears  that  this  pudding  has 
frozen."  Another  time  in  a  dlflerent  setting, 
he  simply  said  to  the  waiter:  "If  this  be 
tea,  please  give  me  coffee:  if  this  be  coffee, 
please  give  me  tea." 

The  day's  mall,  especially  during  the  Pre«l. 
dency,  wotUd  call  him  "buffoon,"  "monster," 
"idiot,"  and  other  likely  and  unlikely 
epithets,  but  among  the  hundreds  he  wa« 
accorded,  he  liked  best — for  they  provided 
him  with  a  hearty  laugh  or  two— the  "accu- 
sations" of  "Deformed  Sir"  and  "Ugly  Cub." 
He  even  liked  Joe  Miller's  Jests,  for  only  a 
Lincoln  could  like  them  even  though  they 
were  so  "corny."  Part  of  his  storj-teUlng 
that  gave  him  visage  and  In^age  for  the  agae 
is  his  world-weary  remark  after  he  was  de- 
feated for  the  Senate  by  Douglas  "How  do 
you  feel"  a  confidante  asked.  His  simple, 
sad  and  yet  generous  response:  "Too  badly 
to  laugh,  too  big  to  cry  •  •  •."  This  word  of 
wisdom  was  quoted  by  Adl&l  Stevenson  a  la 
Lincoln  In  Springfield,  IlL,  when  he  was 
defeated  by  Etsenfaower. 

THDU)   DIMENSION 

Third  dimension  of  the  Lincoln  Sa^  was 
"Lincoln — the  Man  Alone  •  •  •"  Living 
witnesses  beheld  him  thus  In  his  spiritual 
splendor  on  days  they  saw  him,  A  Stuart 
said :  "I  saw  Lincoln  sitting  around  alone  in 
a  corner  of  the  bar,  remote,  wrapped  In  ab- 
straction and  gloom.  He  seemed  to  be  pur- 
suing some  painful  subject  and  hU  sad  face 
would  assume,  at  times,  the  deeper  phaeee 
of  grief  •  •  •. "  Hearken  to  a  Whitney:  "He 
had  no  system  or  method.  He  preserved  a 
memo  by  throwing  it  In  his  hat.  All  was 
anarchy  outside  his  mind  but  within  it  all 
was  symmetry.  His  mind  was  his  workshop 
•  •  *."  Listen  to  a  Birch:  "His  chair  was 
against  the  wall  for  hours  while  his  feet  were 
drawn  up  and  knees  and  chair  were  level. 
His  hat  tipped  to  shield  his  face.  His  eyes 
were  sad  with  no  merriment.  HU  hands 
were  clasped.  No  one  could  break  this  spell 
with  speech,  for  It  was  a  barrier  none  could 
enter  •  •  •."  Listen  to  a  conductor  on  an 
Alton  train:  "Lincoln  was  such  good  oom- 
pany  but  we  could  not  make  him  out.  I 
would  often  see  a  dreadful  loneliness — ^he 
was  thinking  alone.  He  never  frightened 
you,  but  something  about  him  made  us  plain 
folks  feel  as  a  child  does  to  his  father  ' 

Many  conunents  from  these  and  other 
sources,  from  Sandburg  and  other  Lincoln 
artists,  would  try  to  define  him  as  he  walked 
with  a  long,  easy  stride,  with  a  sober  face, 
deepened  with  soft  melancholy,  while  ha 
eyes  seemed  to  say:  "I  shall  never  be  glad 
again."  All  of  the  artists,  of  words  or  In 
stone,  portray  him  as  a  tall,  gaunt  person- 
ality, with  a  peculiar  slouch,  an  eaey  saunter, 
so  bony,  so  sad,  as  a  strange  friend  and 
friendly  stranger,  for  everybody  knew  him 
and  yet  nobody  knew  him.  for  he  was  In- 
deed the  "Laughing  linpoln"  aiid  yet  the 
great,  sad  man. 
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FBOM   THE  WEIL  Of   HIS  BEING 

Perhaps  every  experience  from  the  well  of 
his  belag  come  up  Altered  through  darluiess 
into  U^ht.  They  included  early  loneliness 
when  he  would  often  spend  a  week  at  home 
In  the  wilderness,  or  chop  wood  even  at  1 
am-  In  the  moonlight.  They  embrace  pos- 
sibly the  story  of  a  due!,  and  the  death  of 
a  man  he  tried  to  forget.  They  Include  the 
memorable  roUcai!  or  seemingly  endless  lall- 
ures  to  opponents,  as  for  the  Senatt?.  Vice- 
Presidency,  or  even  as  a  surveyor  in  nUnols. 
as  well  as  unfortunate  Inventions  as  a  wind- 
mill, an  unhappy  lecture  series  In  Milwau- 
kee, a  frustrating  love  for  and  death  of  Anne 
Rutledge.  and.  too.  unhappy  marriage  to  Mary 
Todd  unfortunate  and  untimely  death  of 
two  of  his  beloved  sons  one  In  Springfield 
and  the  other  !n  Washington.  They  en- 
folded, too,  a  strange  premonition  of  his 
own  death 

But  beyond  such  tidal  experience  with 
tragedy,  were  expressions  of  life  and  laughter. 
These  reflected  the  love  of  trees  in  winter  In 
the  basic  anatomy  of  nature,  the  love  of 
laughter  even  at  and  by  himself,  the  love  of 
poetry  that  welled  up  from  depths  of  grief 
yet  breathed  desperation  In  the  width  of 
words  and  depth  of  thought  that  echoed 
defeated  winds  In  fugitive  monotcr.e  ■  •  • 
and  the  love  of  solitude  when  the  light  crrp-y 
In  his  grey  eyes,  and  the  fire  of  emr.tion 
filled  his  facial  features  •  •  •  as  If  his  very 
soul  came  fresh  from  the  Creator 

All  of  these  helped  build  the  Lincoln  saga, 
forernisst  In  which  Is  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation We  honor  this  day  and  this  year 
in  this  very  Institution,  which  honors  aU  of 
us  by  the  Lincoln  name.  As  f*res!dent  Mar- 
vin Wachman,  of  this  great  university,  in  hla 
first  assembly  address  In  this  very  chapel,  ex- 
plained the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was 
written  in  the  summer  of  1862,  read  by  Lin- 
coln to  his  Cabinet  on  July  22,  announced  on 
September  22  1862  and  made  memorable  for 
history  January  1,  1863.  after  a  victory  or 
two  had  been  assured,  and  after  the  cause 
of  freedom  for  slaves  In  areas  of  rebellion 
and  union  for  all  the  Stat<>s  were  synony- 
mous. This  proclamation  indeed  made  Lln- 
coixi  the  Great  Emancipator"  and  added  that 
not  only  to  his  stature,  but  In  the  spirit  of 
man  at  large,  another  dimension  to  the  others 
that  make  the  Lincoln  life  glcw  m  legend. 

WORDS    IN    HOMAGK 

We  too,  as  you.  have  our  secret  and  sacred 
wreaih  of  words  in  homage — in  the  eloquence 
of  silence — when  we  first  beheld  the  marble 
significance  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  In 
Washington  DC  We  as  you  think  our 
thoughts  and  share  our  tribute  •  •  •  with 
these  very  words  penned  early  in  the  thirties, 
when  we  first  viewed  this  great  memorial: 

Marble  p>li:ars  give  an  Inviung  sense  of 
majesty  and  stone  rjpport.s  lend  a  tone  of 
simplicity  AH  is  a  graduated  effect  toward 
the  statue  of  Lincoln.  He  Is  vast,  huge, 
magnificent,  also  simple  su-.d  sad.  His  hair 
is  a  toes  even  as  the  Union  was.  his  eyee  are 
welled  i^lth  pain,  but  fixed,  subdued,  mild, 
pleading  emotion  His  beard  is  barely 
trimmed  There  is  a  wart  on  his  right  cheek 
and  his  mouth  is  parted  with  the  hint  of 
a  smile  His  wrinkles  are  gentle  and  soft  as 
the  Illinois  hillocks  and  vsiles  His  rough- 
hewn  grandeur  suggests  the  .^.merican  prai- 
ries, the  plnk-tlnted  sunrise  over  unplowed 
fields  and  the  red-flecked  horizon  over  areas 
ripe  for  harvest  His  simple  speeches  en- 
graved on  marble  walls  still  may  be  heard — 
with  a  mood  of  silence  If  we  could  only 
keop  him  a  great  soul.  ur_spo!lt  by  promoters 
of  national  heroes:  if  we  can  cherish  him,  but 
as  a  great  man,  not  as  marble  god 

As  we  obeerve  the  100  years  of  the  Bm&n- 
clpation  Proclamation,  we  obeerve  Lincoln 
as  he  lived  a  century  ago  •  •  •  They  say 
that  Lincoln's  soul  Is  not  at  rest  His  spirit 
waiks  through  the  land,  through  the  quiet 
countryside  and  the  crowded  clues,  through 


th«  thick  forests  and  the  green  fields.  His 
heart  la  burdened  with  many  fears.  Why  Is 
Lincoln's  soul  so  perturbed? 

"The  things  he  sees  will  not  give  him  rest. 
The  voices  he  hears  disturb  his  peaceful 
sleep.  He  cannot  forget  the  people  he  loved, 
in  whom  he  believed.  His  spirit  seeks  out 
those  who  remember  him.  Through  the 
length  and  the  width  of  the  country,  through 
the  mines,  the  faotorles  and  the  offlcee, 
through  the  schools,  the  sanctuaries,  and  the 
homes,  his  restless  spirit  nK>vee.  He  meets 
the  people,  the  common,  ordinary  people, 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  soil,  the  factory 
and  the  city.  They  stop  him  as  he  walks  by 
and  speak  to  him — even  now." 

He  Is  the  sad,  sweet  song  of  America — the 
chimes  of  cathedral — continent — the  melody 
of  freedom  and  of  faith  In  man.  The  slow, 
somber  strains  of  a  Oettysburg  Address  and 
of  the  Emancipation  Proclamatton,  not  im- 
heard.  but  as  yet  unheeded. 

As  the  poet,  Markham,  sought  and  caught 
his  spirit  In  the  hovering  spirit  of  Mother 
Nature  itself. 

"She  bent  the  strenxious  heavens  and  came 

down 
To  make  a  way  to  m«et  the  mortal  need. 
She  took  the  tried  clay  of  the  oonuxuin  road 
' — Cl&y  warm  yet  with  the  genial  heart  of 

earth, 
Dashed  through  It  all  a  strain  of  propbecy; 
Then  mixed  a   laughter  with   the  serious 

stuff. 
It  was  a  stuff  to  wear  for  centuries, 
A  man  that  matched  the  mountains,  and 

compelled 
The  stare  to  look  our  way  and  honor  ub." 


MR.  J.  mWIN  MILLER  NAMED 
CHAniMAN  OP  COMMISSION  TO 
MEET  SHORTAGE  OP  HEALTH 
PERSONNEL 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  7,  1966,  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced the  creation  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Health  Man- 
power to  plan  ways  of  meeting  this 
country's  growing  shortage  of  profes- 
sional health  personnel. 

I  was  especially  pleased  to  note  that 
the  President  named  J.  Irwin  Miller  of 
Columbus.  Ind.,  to  serve  as  Chairman 
of  this  group  of  15  distinguished  citizen 
advisers. 

In  Mr.  Miller,  the  President  has  cho- 
sen a  man  of  great  ability — a  man  who 
accepts  the  challenge  of  public  service 
with  a  determination  to  fulfill  whatever 
task  he  Is  asked  to  do.  Mr.  Miller  has 
demonstrated  ills  worth  to  his  commu- 
nity, his  country,  and  his  church  many, 
many  times. 

He  is  the  chairman  of  the  Cummins 
Engine  Co..  Inc..  in  Columbus,  and 
through  that  firm's  Cummins  Founda- 
tion has  instigated  a  remarkable  archi- 
tectural renaissance  In  his  hometown. 
Mr.  Miller  has  been  described,  in  fact, 
by  a  national  newspaper  as  a  de  Medici 
of  the  Midwest. 

His  business  positions  also  include  di- 
rectorships of  the  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co..  the  Equitable  Life  As- 


surance Society,  the  Chemical  Bank 
New  York  Trust  Co..  and  Purity  Stores. 
Inc.,  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Miller  is  no  stranger  in  Washing. 
ton.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development;  a  former 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Money 
and  Credit  and  Chairman  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  T3J3.  Trade  with  East 
European  Countries  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  Miller  served  as  president  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  the  United  States,  the  only 
layman  ever  to  do  so. 

He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, a  fellow  of  the  Yale  Corp.,  and  the 
list  goes  on. 

Su£Qce  it  to  say  that  we  in  Indiana 
have  been  aware  for  some  time  of  the 
great  contributions  of  this  unassuming 
leader.  I  am  gratified  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  asking  this  man  to  bring  his  abil- 
ity to  bear  on  this  Important  aspect  of 
the  Nation's  health  problem. 

I  congratulate  Mr   Miller. 


LIGHT  THE  ROADS 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Farnsley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  trafBc 
safety  is  receiving  national  attention  to- 
day, the  probability  of  legislation  this 
year  is  virtually  assured.  Every  news- 
paper and  magazine  is  carrying  articles 
about  the  subject  almost  every  day.  The 
public  we  are  pledged  to  serve  is  aroused 
and  the  States  are  taking  action  to  pro- 
mote various  aspects  of  trafBc  safety. 
My  own  State  legislature  in  Kentucky 
recently  passed  a  bill  calling  for  a  pe- 
riodic vehicle  safety  inspection  program, 
with  inspections  to  be  made  once  a  year 
at  State-appointed  privately  owned  sta- 
tions. This  new  law  will  become  effective 
on  January  1,  1968. 

But  as  I  have  stated  several  times  in 
this  Chamber,  a  vitally  important  as- 
pect of  safety  has  been  virtually  Ig- 
nored— proper  illumination  of  the  streets 
and  highways. 

I  was  gratified  last  week  to  see  Presi- 
dent Johnson  call  for  a  "redoubled"  fight 
against  crime  In  a  directive  to  Attorney 
General  Nicholas  Katzenbach  for  an  ac- 
celerated priority  program  against  orga- 
nized crime.  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
that  lighting  up  our  streets  and  highways 
has  been  proven  to  have  a  two-part  bene- 
fit. It  not  only  would  significantly  de- 
crease fatal  and  injury  producing  traffic 
accidents;  It  would  also  serve  to  reduce 
the  crime  rate.  In  1952,  the  town  of 
Gary,  Ind.,  began  installing  mercury 
vapor  lights,  especially  in  the  dimly  Ut 
areas.  At  the  end  of  2  years,  when  there 
was  a  population  increase  of  27  percent  in 
Gary,  the  rate  of  criminal  assaulU 
plunged  75  percent  and  that  of  armed 
robbery  went  down  65  percent.  In  a  lU- 
block  area  of  New  York  City  mercuiT 
vapor  lamps  were  installed  and  crimes  of 
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personal  violence  were  cut  in  half  and 
juvenile  crime  was  reduced  by  a  third. 
Similar  results  have  been  found  in  cities 
all  over  America. 

Last  Friday  the  Washington  Post 
printed  an  editorial  entitled,  "Let  There 
Be  Light,"  which  stressed  the  importance 
of  installing  lights  in  the  city's  play- 
grounds so  that  they  would  not  have  to 
be  shut  down  after  dark.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  need  In  the  city  for  an 
organized  summer  recreational  progrsim 
for  youngsters.  And  as  the  editorial 
concludes,  "the  need  for  playgrounds 
does  not  end  at  sunset."  My  simple  prop- 
osition is  that  neither  does  the  need 
for  automobile  transportation,  which  also 
requires  illumination  after  sunset. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  simple  bill — 
but  one  that  I  hope  will  reap  large  bene- 
fits. It  has  but  one  provision — that  Fed- 
eral-aid funds  for  the  construction  of 
highways  may  not  be  apportioned  to  any 
State  unless  the  rofids  built  with  such 
funds  fifter  January  1.  1967,  Include 
lighting  which  meets  standards  set  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Such  light- 
ing would  be  designed  to  reduce  traflBc 
accidents,  and  deaths,  injuries,  and  prop- 
erty damage  resulting  therefrom.  This 
bill  is  not  intended  to  penalize;  it  is  in- 
tended to  produce  constructive  results 
which  our  citizens  are  entitled  to  expect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  already  publicly 
stated  my  intention  to  retire  from  the 
Congress  at  the  end  of  this  session.  I 
will  not  be  here  at  a  later  date  to  encour- 
age the  enactment  of  this  bill.  It  is  my 
fervent  hope  that  we  can  get  some  ac- 
tion now,  and  that  I  can  see  the  culmina- 
tion of  an  effort  I  began  20  years  ago  In 
my  own  city  of  Louisville.  Not  only 
would  I  personally  be  rewarded  at  the 
termination  of  my  service  In  the  Congress 
If  this  bill  is  enacted,  but  also  I  respec- 
fully  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
enormous  advantages  and  protection  it 
would  provide  for  all  the  cities  and  com- 
munities in  America. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  14994 
A  bill  to  amend  section  109  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  expend- 
iture of  Federal  funds  on  highways  not  to 
be  properly  Ughted 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 109  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(g)  No  funds  shall  be  approved  for  ex- 
penditure on  any  Pederal-aid  highway,  or 
Wghway  subject  to  any  provision  of  chap- 
jw  2  of  this  Utle  unless  that  portion  of  the 
WRDway  with  respect  to  which  such  expendi- 
ture Is  to  be  made  will  be  properly  lighted 
in  accordance  with  standards  determined  by 
we  Secretary  as  adequate  to  provide  safe 
™iminatlon  for  night  driving.  Such  stand- 
»nw  shall  be  designed  to  reduce  trafBc  aocl- 
Qents  at  night,  and  deaths,  injuries,  and 
property  damage  resulting  therefrom,  on 
highways." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
"ecdonof  this  Act  shaU  apply  with  respect 
w  »"  Federal  aid  highway  funds  apportioned 
«  or  after  January  1 ,  1M7. 


MR   JEFFERSON'S  DISTRICT 
Mr   GRIDER.      Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
"""itaious  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Georgia  [Mr.  Weltner]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    WELTNER.      Mr.    Speaker,    on 
April  16.  1966.  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  John  O. 
Marsh,  Jr.,  delivered  the  Jefferson -Jack- 
son Day  address  at  Charlottesville,  Va. 
His  remarks  are  so  timely  and  well- 
constructed  I  am  sure  they  will  be  of  in- 
terest and  value  to  all  who,  as  I  do,  revere 
and  admire  Mr.  Jefferson. 

I  include  them  in  the  Rxcord  at  this 
point: 

Mk.  jKiTEasoN'B  District 
Representing  Mr.  Jefferson's  country  In 
the  UJ5.  Congress,  I  have  seieoted  as  my  sub- 
ject "Mr.  Jefferson's  District,"  because,  ac- 
tually, this  congressional  district  Is  Mr. 
Jefferson's  country. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  born  In  this  season 
of  the  year.  In  fact,  the  anniversary  of  his 
birth  is  just  S  days  past.  Traditionally, 
springtime  In  Virginia  Is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  beauty 
of  Jefferson's  country  is  legendary.  He  was 
bom  on  what  was  then  the  frontier — a 
sparse,  tmsettled,  primitive,  and  sometimes 
savage  land.  A  chUd  of  the  frontier,  he  re- 
mained a  pioneer  In  spirit.  Jefferson's  coun- 
try was  not  just  Albemarle,  but  western  Vir- 
ginia. It  was  the  rushing  Rlvanna,  and  the 
tumbling  Rapldan;  the  gracefully  bending 
James  and  winding  Shenandoah. 

It  was  Montlcello  and  Shadwell — the  roll- 
ing foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the 
climbing  ridges  of  the  Allegheny.  There 
were  the  green  fields  of  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  woods  and  forests  of  Tuckahoe. 
It  was,  and  still  is,  the  land  of  mountain 
latirel  and  budding  dogwood. 

It  was  western  Virginia,  where  some  of  the 
counties  were  named  for  the  land  and  na- 
ture's wonders,  others  for  the  ag^  or  taken 
from  the  fabric  of  his  past,  some  for  the  peo- 
ple who  were  part  and  parcel  of  his  time. 

Bath,  Highland,  Shenandoah,  Rockbridge, 
Rappahannock,  and  Fluvanna  have  poetry 
in   ttielr  names. 

Albemarle,  Culpeper,  Orange,  Augusta. 
Rockingham,  and  Frederick  were  ties  to  the 
crown. 

Clarke.  Warren,  Greene,  Page,  and  Madison 
were  men  who  marched  across  the  pages  of 
American  history  and  shaped  their  times. 

It  gave  to  Washington's  Army  Daniel  Mor- 
gan's "Long  Rifles"  and  Albemarle's  "Mon- 
tlcello Guards." 

This  country  is  Virginia's — the  old  Domin- 
ion's— Seventh  District — It  is  yours,  not  just 
mine. 

This  country  left  its  stamp  on  Jefferson — 
on  his  personality — on  his  character.  It 
opened  the  unlimited  horizons  of  his  mind. 
And  he  left  his  stamp  on  this  country — and, 
I  believe,  its  people. 

If  we  claim  his  name,  we  must  declare  his 
principles.  He  admonished  us  to  love  our 
country  and  to  serve  it.  He  defined  the  right 
of  man  and  bade  us  to  respect  them. 

He  believed  in  an  ordered  universe,  and 
that  man  was  a  moral  creature,  who,  through 
his  unique  power  of  reason,  could  chart  his 
destiny — capable  of  self-government,  if  he 
could  discipline  himself  under  freedom  to 
accept  responslbUlty. 

He  respected  the  rule  of  the  majority,  pro- 
vided there  was  protected  the  right  of  dis- 
sent. Allowing  for  occasional  human  frailty, 
which  he  recognized  In  himself,  he  nonethe- 
less practiced  what  he  preached. 

Scholars  tell  us  that  If  we  were  to  assign 
a  quantitative  value  of  1  day  to  man's  total 
span  of  life  on  this  planet  from  the  eons 


of  time,  that  that  period  from  the  1050's 
to  the  19e0'B  would  be  subtly  less  than  1 
minute.  Tet  It  would  be  a  magnificent 
moment — the  age  of  reason,  renaissance,  and 
revolution. 

Jefferson  In  his  letters,  speaking  of  Monti- 
cello,  refers  to  a  phenomenon  that  rarely  oc- 
curs on  land,  but  frequently  occurs  at  sea. 
It  occurs  at  Montlcello.  He  describes  it  as 
"looming."  "Looming,"  in  reference  to  optics 
and  vision,  causes  objects  at  a  great  distance 
to  appear  quite  large.  This  happens  at 
Montlcello  as  you  look  Into  the  distance, 
and  perhaps  It  was  one  oS  the  reasons  he 
loved  It  so. 

When  we  look  at  Jefferson  from  the  20th 
century  In  a  historical  sense,  this  same 
phenomenon  occurs,  and  in  this  brief  moment 
of  human  history  to  which  I  have  referred, 
he  looms  very  large. 

As  this  country  produced  the  spirit  of  this 
man,  so  today  the  people  of  this  country 
mxist  capture  that  spirit.  Perhaps  he  would 
have  defined  it  as  the  spirit  of  public  service 
in  the  affairs  of  government. 

Although  Jefferson  Is  a  historical  figure, 
nevertheless,  he  is  a  man  that  belongs  to  the 
agree.  I  am  confident  that  he  would  be  very 
much  at  home  in  Virginia  today,  and  I 
suspect  that  he  would  find  the  forces  of 
change  that  sweep  the  world  today  not  unlike 
those  of  the  age  In  which  he  lived.  He  w&s 
never  frightened  by  change,  which  was  evi- 
denced in  his  remarks: 

"I  know  also  that  laws  and  Institutions 
must  go  hand  In  hand  with  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind.  As  that  becomes  more 
developed,  more  enlightened;  as  new  discov- 
eries are  made,  new  truths  disclosed,  and 
manners  and  opinions  change  with  the 
change  of  circumstances,  institutions  must 
advance  also,  and  keep  pace  with  the  times." 
In  this,  we  see  how  close  akin  in  spirit  he 
was  to  Lincoln,  who  in  1863  would  say: 

"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  Inade- 
quate to  the  stormy  present.  The  occaslcm 
is  piled  high  with  difficulty,  and  we  must  rise 
with  the  occasion.  As  our  case  Is  new,  so  we 
must  think  anew  and  act  anew.  We  must 
disenthrall  ourselves,  and  then  we  shall  save 
our  country." 

Jefferson  was  a  man  of  the  people,  and  he 
was  never  impressed  by  positions  of  power 
or  public  office,  because  he  had  a  humility 
based  on  the  recognition  that  he  had  held 
high  office  by  the  will  and  choice  of  many 
I>eople. 

Wayland,  In  one  of  his  histories  on  the 
Valley  mentions  the  community  of  Tenth 
Legion  on  Highway  U  between  New  Market 
and  Harrisonburg, 

According  to  Wayland,  at  some  point  In 
Jefferson's  career,  in  referring  to  his  supptort 
from  the  voters  of  western  Virginia  who 
shared  his  fierce  frontier  independence,  he 
would  refer  to  the  area  as  the  10th  legion 
of  democracy,  hence  the  origin  of  the  name 
of  this  community. 

Although  he  disliked  politics  as  such,  evi- 
denced by  his  remarks  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph,  when  he  said: 
"Politics  Is  such  a  torment,  I  would  advise 
everyone  I  love  not  to  mix  with  It."  yet  he 
recognized  that  In  a  free  society  politics  Is 
the  means  whereby  you  translate  citizen  ac- 
tion into  government.  Therefore,  if  you 
have  good  politics,  you  will  have  good  govern- 
ment. 

I  think  It  was  during  the  treaty  negotia- 
tions foUowlng  World  War  I  that  a  French 
statesman  remarked  that  "war  is  much  too 
Important  to  be  left  to  the  generals."  And 
I  submit  to  you  that  the  state  of  the  body  of 
poUOca  Is  much  too  Impcx-tant  to  be  left  to 
the  politicians. 

If  he  were  here  tonight,  I  think  Jefferson 
would  be  impressed  by  the  party  that  bears 
hU  name.  Yet,  I  believe  that  he  would  re- 
serve his  tributes  and  acoolades,  not  for  the 
head  table,  but  for  those  who  are  in  the 
audience  who  really  make  representative 
government  work. 
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Xhoee  ol  us  wU.)  stand  for  public  office  are 
btTieaci<ir,tis  oX  Hie  worli  of  many  people. 
Coudidates  receive  the  headlines  on  election 
day.  but  credit  tieloags  to  those  unsung,  un- 
noticed heroes  that  perform  the  badcbreak- 
ing  tasks  night  and  day  before  election  day. 
Such  are  those  who  are  here  tonight.  Men 
and  women  who  uot  only  will  give  of  their 
time,  but  of  their  eatate.  The««  are  the 
party's  great. 

To  those  of  us  In  Virginia's  Democratic 
Party  and  who  rly  under  Mr.  Jefferson's  colors 
and  vmfi  ourselves  In  the  mantle  of  hl« 
name,  I  sometimes  wonder  If  we  realize  the 
signlflciince  of  what  we  say  or  the  conse- 
quences of  trie  obligation*  that  we  thereby 
accept. 

We  must  remember  that  politics  is  public 
service,  and  Uiere  are  individuals  here  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  In  the  field 
of  politics  and  public  service.  Only  as  we 
accept  our  individual  responslblUtlee  In  State 
ai.d  iocad  governments  shall  we  protect  the 
freedoms  that  we  enjoy. 

Ever>\>ne  is  quick  to  point  to  and  condemn 
the  Federal  Government.  However,  It  Is  a 
niagnifloent  system  Although  Jefferson  re- 
spected it,  he  was  not  overawed  by  It.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  where  the  federal  system  has 
nut  worked,  or  where  It  has  encroeched  on 
the  rights  of  citizens  and  the  responsibilities 
of  States,  it  has  done  so  because  of  the  falltire 
of  Individual  citizens  to  participate  In  their 
Government  and  to  accept  tlieir  Individual 
responsibilities.  'Your  presence  here  Indi- 
cates tiiat  you  accept  these  responsibilities. 
Many  of  the  pressing  and  urgent  human 
r.eeds  brought  about  as  a  result  of  the 
■-■hanging  times  in  which  we  live  can  best  be 
met  at  the  State  and  local  levels  of  govern- 
ment, but  it  1«  going  to  require  work  and 
sacrifice 

Those  of  us  who  seek  public  office,  as  well 
as  those  who  now  hold  offlce.  are  not  modern 
medicine  men  or  a  20th  century  edition  of 
the  witch  doctir  'We  are  not  answer  men 
that  once  you  put  us  into  office  can  be  ex- 
pected to  solve  all  the  problems  that  con- 
front our  people.  These  problems  frequently 
defy  soiutic/D  at  the  county  seat,  at  the 
State  capltol  and  in  Washington,  because 
their  solution  in  a  free  society  ultimately  Is 
;o  be  found  by  individual  citizens  accepting 
individual  responsibilities  The  unwarranted 
encro.ichment  of  federalism  can  best  be 
stopped  by  individuals  at  the  State  and  local 
level 

Whrtt  do  I  see  a-s  the  duty  of  the  Jefferson 
Party'  I  would  like  to  sum  it  up  In  a  list 
of  parly  principles  to  which  I  think  the  Jef- 
ferson Partv  might  subscribe.  Foremost,  we 
must  get  f>eoplP  involved  and  participating. 
They  must  participate  In  the  party  of  their 
choice  In  order  that  we  can  have  effective 
representative  government  I  feel  this  party 
and  thp  people  who  participate  In  it  should 
be  guided  by  the  following: 

First  America  in  these  times  in  all  offices 
of  leadership  needs  men  who  are  dedicated 
to  the  common  good — I  repeat  thp  word  "ded- 
icated "  I  believe  the  criteria  is  summed  up 
in  the  words  of  H Jllond : 

"God  give  us  men.  A  time  like  this  de- 
mands strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith 
and  ready  hands.  Men  whom  the  lust  of 
office  do«'.s  not  kllli  men  whom  the  spoils  of 
office  cannot  buy.  men  who  poasess  opinions 
and  a  •*i;i,  men  who  have  honor:  men  who 
win  not  lie" 

Second,  politic*  is  a  form  oi  public  ser'vlce 
and  shall  only  be  as  good  as  you  make  It  by 
being  a  part  of  it  If  you  wnil  not  be  a  part 
of  it,  then  you  cannot  complain  about  the 
type  of  government  that  you  receive  or  that 
ycu  get 

Third,  public  offices  are  poeltlona  of  public 
trust,  and  we  should  t.hmk  principally  In 
terms  of  performance  of  duty  in  these  offices. 

Fourth,  the  jxtlltlcal  party  exists  as  a 
means  or  as  a  vehicle  U:'  expre««  the  public 
will  and  produce  effective  repre.tentatlve  gov- 


ernment and  are  not  an  end  In  tbemselves. 
Therefore,  we  shotild  place  lees  emphasis  on 
party  patronage  and  more  on  public  service. 

Fifth,  that  the  achievement  of  effective 
government  be  sought,  rather  than  the  pur- 
suit of  power. 

Sixth,  political  party  membership  should 
be  Inclusive  rather  than  exclusive.  'With  a 
rapidly  increasing  population,  we  must  pro- 
vide the  growing  ntunber  of  young  jieople 
with  ways  and  means  to  participate  In  the 
political  process  by  Inviting  them  Into  the 
political  structure. 

Seventh,  the  election  of  any  person  to  any 
office,  In  an  Individual  sense.  Is  not  Impor- 
tant, but  rather  an  expression  of  an  Informed 
public  In  the  selection  of  an  Individual  Is  the 
Important  thing. 

Last,  what  should  be  the  criteria  tor  mem- 
bership in  Jefferson's  party?  I  submit  to  you 
that  the  test  should  be  the  test  of  reason. 
CXsuld  not  the  party  adopt  for  determination 
of  Its  membership  the  charge  that  Jefferson 
would  give  to  the  prospective  teachers  at  the 
University  of  'Virginia,  In  these  words:  "This 
Institution  will  be  based  on  the  llUmltable 
freedom  of  the  human  mind.  For  here  we 
are  not  afraid  to  follow  truth  wherever  It 
may  lead,  nor  to  tolerate  error  so  long  as 
reason  Is  free  to  combat  it." 

If  we  adopt  the  test  of  reason,  then  It  also 
seems  to  me  that  this  should  be  the  criteria 
by  which  we  detenntne  the  votes  of  those 
elected  to  puWlc  office.  TTierefore,  In  the 
Congress,  I  submit  to  you  that  my  votes  and 
the  votes  of  the  Virginia  delegation  should 
be  Judged  on  this  basis,  and  that  measures 
should  not  be  suppnsrted  for  the  sake  of  sup- 
port, nor  opposed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
o{H>08ition  and,  I  might  add,  neither  should 
they  be  Judged  by  the  fact  that  the  Issue 
may  originate  on  the  oi^Kwlte  side  of  the 
aisle  or  from  some  place  further  down  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

In  conclusion,  the  ultimate  goal  of  Jeffer- 
son's party  must  be  the  protection  of  indi- 
vidual freedom.  At  a  time  when  we  see  it 
being  crushed  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo 
Curtains,  I  believe  this  man  from  Montlcello 
would  find  common  cause  with  those  Amer- 
icans who  seek  to  preserve  It  In  the  Mekong 
Delta  and  along  the  ridges  of  the  Ammanlte 
Mountains  in  Vietnam. 

To  Jefferson,  the  extension  and  preserva- 
tion of  Individual  freedom  was  his  greatest 
cause.  If  we  would  be  his  heirs,  then  this 
must  be  our  legacy. 


DENIS  N.  COTTINEAU:  THE  LAFAY- 
ETTE OP  JOHN  PAUL  JONES 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Plood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  House  on  March  3.  1966, 
entitled  "Salute  to  John  Paul  Jones,"  I 
quoted  a  moving  article  by  Kathleen 
Hargrave  Prantz  and  Harry  Warner 
Frantz  about  one  of  the  greatest  heroes 
in  the  history  of  our  Navy. 

The  story  of  the  victory  on  September 
23,  1779,  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard 
under  the  command  of  Jones  over  the 
British  frigate  Serapis  off  Scarborough 
Head,  England,  won  undying  fame  for 
the  brave  naval  officer.  His  immortcd 
reply  to  the  query  of  the  commander  of 
the  Serapis  as  to  whether  Jones  had 
struck  the  flag  of  the  Rictiard  was:  "I 
have  not  3^t  begun  to  fight!" 


Less  known  is  the  part  played  in  that 
battle  by  Capt.  Denis  N.  Cottineau,  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Pallas,  one  of  the 
vessels  in  Jones'  squadron.  His  valiant 
efforts  during  the  naval  battle  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  American  victory. 

Captain  Cottineau  for  a  time  lived  in 
my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  hi* 
son,  Honore  Cottineau,  who  was  bom 
there,  followed  his  father's  steps  by  be- 
coming a  midshipman  in  the  Navy.  But 
his  life  was  cut  short  in  a  duel  with  a 
friend  whom  he  was  seeking  to  help  out 
of  Coventry,  a  form  of  ostracism  then 
practiced  in  the  Navy. 

The  elder  Cottineau,  because  of  ill 
health,  moved  to  Georgia  in  1808  and 
died  there  the  same  year.  In  1957,  the 
Georgia  Historical  Commission  placed 
a  marble  marker  over  his  grave  inscribed 
as  follows: 

Caft.  Denis  N.  Cotttnxau — 1745-1808 

This  grave  llnlss  Savannah  with  one  of 
history's  greatest  naval  dramas — the  epic 
fight  In  1779  between  the  Bon  Homme  Rich- 
ard and  Serapis  in  which  John  Paul  Jones 
immortalized  himself.  Denis  Nicolas  Cot- 
tineau de  Kerloquen  received  a  commission 
In  the  Continental  Navy  during  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  Commanding  the  slow 
sailing  Pallas  during  the  famous  naval  en- 
gagement of  September  23.  1779,  Captain 
Cottineau,  by  skillful  seamanship,  forced 
H.M.S.  Countess  of  Scarborough  to  strike  her 
colors.  He  was  subsequently  wounded  In  a 
duel  with  another  officer,  Pierre  Landais, 
against  'whom  Commodore  Jones  made  seri- 
ous charges  after  the  battle. 

Cottineau  later  settled  In  the  FVench  West 
Indies.  During  the  slave  insurrection  In 
San  Domingo,  he  fled  to  Pennsylvania  where 
he  Joined  several  fellow  PYench  refugees  in 
establishing  a  colony.  Suffering  from  a  lin- 
gering Illness,  he  came  to  Savannah  earl; 
In  1808.  Captain  Cottineau  died  here  on  No- 
vember 20  of  that  year,  at  the  residence  of 
the  Abbe  Carles.  Cottlneau's  widow  was  the 
sister  of  the  Marquis  de  Montalet  who  once 
owned  the  Hermitage  Plantation  near  Sa- 
vannah. 

In  1928  Ambassador  Pavil  Claudel  ot 
France  knelt  In  homage  here  at  the  gprave  of 
the  gallant  Frenchman  who  helped  estab- 
lish the  prestige  of  the  Infant  American 
Navy. 

Oeobgia  Historical  Association. 

A  moving  article  by  Frank  Rossiter, 
of  the  Savannah  Morning  News  tells 
some  of  the  story  of  this  early  French 
naval  hero,  who  was  to  John  Paul  Jones 
what  Lafayette  was  to  Washington  and 
died  in  Savannah:  and  of  his  son,  Honore 
Cottineau.  whose  remains  lie  in  an  un- 
known grave  in  Havana.  Cuba. 

The  indicated  article  by  Mr.  Rossiter 
and  a  related  news  story  follows: 
[Prom  the  Savannah  Morning  News  maga- 
zine, Dec.  2,  1962] 
Navai.  Heko  Died  in  Savannah 
(By  Prank  Rossiter) 

One  hundred  and  fifty-four  years  ago  last 
Thursday,  life  slipped  away  from  a  gallant, 
retired  French  naval  officer  in  a  little  house 
on  West  Broughton  Street. 

This  officer  was  Capt.  Denis  Cottineau,  who 
links  Savannah  with  America's  greatest  naval 
victory. 

But  for  him  39  years  earlier,  the  brightest 
chapter  In  ovir  naval  history  might  never 
have  been  written,  and  John  Paul  Jones 
would  probably  have  gone  down  with  the  Bm 
Homme  Richard. 

Savannah  newspapers  carried  nothing  of 
his  death.     According  to  Historian  Thomas 
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Gamble  only  this  succinct  entry  In  mortuary 
records  at  city  hall  chronicled  the  event: 

"Denis  Nlchs.  Cottineau,  63  years,  native 
of  Prance.  Gentleman.  From  consumption. 
Died  November  28,  1808.  Btirled  November 
30.  Was  afflicted  and  was  burled  from  the 
house  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  Mr. 
Carles,  on  Broughton  Street." 

The  Reverend  Antoine  Carles,  former 
Canon  of  Guernsey,  was  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Cot- 
tineau, the  former  Mile.  Lucie  Mocquet  de 
Montalet.  She  was  a  sister  of  the  Marqtils 
Jean  Bernard  Mocquet  de  Montalet,  later  of 
Sapelo  Island  and  Savanntih,  and  of  William 
Polycarp  Montalet,  the  early  O'wner  of  the 
Hermitage  Plantation,  now  the  site  of  the 
great  Union  Big-Camp  plant. 

In  the  early  1790's  we  find  Captain  Cot- 
tineau living  as  a  coffee  planter  'with  his 
family  in  Santo  Domingo;  his  earlier  ex- 
ploits In  helping  establish  the  prestige  of 
the  infant  American  Navy  all  but  forgotten. 

With  the  rebellion  of  the  blacks  under 
Toussalnt  I'Ouverture,  the  Cottlneaus  fled  to 
Pennsylvania  and  became  a  part  of  the  colony 
at  Azlllum  on  the  Susquehanna.  Captain 
Cottineau  ran  a  mercantile  business  in  Phil- 
adelphia, but  the  condition  of  his  health 
prompted  the  family  to  move  to  Savannah 
in  January  1808.  Abbe  Carles  had  come  here 
in  1803  as  the  second  permanent  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Montgomery 
and  State  Streets. 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  the  lack  of 
recognition  for  the  passing  of  a  man  who  was 
truly  a  naval  LaPayette.  His  body  was 
scarred  by  a  wound  received  in  a  duel  that 
was  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  famed  battle 
between  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  and  the 
Serapis.  That  wound  hastened  the  death  ot 
the  Frenchman.  Another  duel  a  decade  or 
w  later  was  to  strike  dovwi  a  son — a  duel  that 
carries  a  touch  of  sadness  to  the  hearts  of  all 
Savannahlans  even  to  the  present  day. 

After  a  requiem  mass  in  the  little  frame 
church  around  the-corner.  Captain  Cottineau 
was  burled  in  a  shaded  area  of  the  historic 
graveyard  at  what  Is  now  Abercom  and  Mc- 
Donough  Streets. 

This  family  group  provides  us  with  one  of 
the  most  touching  chapters  of  Savannah  his- 
tory. But  for  the  research  and  writings  of 
men  like  the  late  Thomas  Gamble,  Msgr. 
Joseph  D.  Mitchell,  Mrs.  Marmaduke  Floyd, 
and  Walter  C.  Hartrldge,  the  story  of  the 
Cottlneaus  and  the  other  French  emigres 
may  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion. 

Let  us  relive  that  story  now : 

Captain  Cottineau  sailed  with  John  Paul 
Jones  In  his  most  famous  cruise  from  L'Orlent 
In  August  1779.  Jones'  flagship  was  the  al- 
most rotten  East  Indlaman,  Bon  Homme 
Richard,  with  an  armament  of  43  guns,  some 
of  which  burst  at  the  first  discharge  In  the 
engagement.  Cottineau  was  in  command  of 
the  slow-sailing  Pallas,  a  former  merchant 
•hip  with  32  guns.  Also  In  the  squadron 
were  the  Alliance,  Capt.  Pierre  Landais.  de- 
Krlbed  as  the  best  ship  in  the  American 
Navy,  also  with  32  guns,  and  the  smaller 
vengeance.  A  cutter  and  two  privateers 
which  accompanied  them  soon  deserted  and 
«»e  Vengeance  played  no  part  in  the  flnal 
battle. 

Landais,  a  fit  subject  for  a  psychiatrist's 
couch,  was  destined  to  be  a  greater  enemy 
than  the  British. 

More  than  a  month  pa«ed  on  this  cruise. 
Then  came  the  day  of  days,  the  meeting, 
When  evening's  dusk  was  coming  on,  with  the 
neet  of  B.^ltlc  merchantmen  escorted  by  the 
ff^pts  and  the  Countess  of  Scarborough. 
rhe  Serapis  was  new,  strongly  constructed, 
<=an7lng  50  of  the  best  guns  of  English  make. 
»CTew  of  320  English  sailors  of  the  finest 
W^.  and  was  commanded  by  Pearson,  one 
«  the  most  skillful  of  the  English  captains. 
^  companion  vessel  was  smaller  but  power- 

co.^^^  Gamble  reUtes  the  thrilling  ac- 
«'™t  Of  the  great  naval  fight  off  Plambor- 


ough  Head,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  England. 
In  this  manner: 

"The  Bon  Homme  Rtchard  was  literally 
shot  to  pieces,  sinking  under  the  feet  of  what 
was  left  of  her  crew,  her  guns  mainly  silenced, 
the  English  prisoners  from  captured  vessels 
escaping  on  deck  were  forced  to  man  the 
pumps,  the  dead  and  dying  were  counted  by 
the  scores,  the  upper  deck  was  ready  to  col- 
lapse, the  entire  vessel  a  mere  shattered  hulk 
at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  wave — but 
above  and  beyond  all  stood  out  the  coolness 
and  unshaken  determination  of  Jones.  His 
matchless  maneuvers  finally  locked  the  two 
vessels  together. 

"Then  came  the  desperate  attempts  from 
each  vessel  to  board,  the  almost  cessation  of 
fighting  to  partially  quell  the  flames  that 
promised  to  destroy  both  vessels,  the  final 
rally  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard'B  forces, 
with  Jones  cheering  them  on  as  they  fought 
the  British  hand  to  hand — and  then  the  un- 
expected, the  sudden  advent  of  the  Alliance 
and  the  firing  of  her  broadsides  Into  the  Son 
Homme  Richard.  It  was  only  the  super- 
human valor  of  Jones  that  resisted  the  urg- 
Ings  to  strike  his  colors.  Then  came  the 
final  surrender  of  the  Serapis,  Captain  Pear- 
son hauling  dov^n  his  flag." 

And  while  the  Serapis  and  Bon  Homme 
Richard  fought  out  their  duel  of  the  sea, 
where  was  Cottineau,  'this  man  who  now  lies 
burled  beneath  the  sod  of  downtown 
Savannah? 

Unlike  Landais,  he  had  stood  true  to  his 
promise,  "I  wUl  stand  by  you  In  any  event," 
he  had  told  Jones. 

Engaging  the  Countess  of  Scarborough, 
after  an  hour's  hard  fighting,  he  had  cap- 
tured the  smaller  of  the  British  vessels,  and 
stood  ready  to  go  to  the  aid  of  Jones  when 
Landais  came  up  'with  the  Alliance  and  sailed 
around  the  Pallas  and  her  prize.  ASTien 
called  by  Cottineau  to  take  charge  of  the 
prize  and  permit  him  to  help  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard,  Landais  withdrew  and  a  few  min- 
utes later  had  dastardly  poTired  his  shot  Into 
the  American  vessel . 

Fortunate  It  was  that  Cottineau  was  not  of 
the  lower  caliber  of  Landais.  The  additional 
guns  of  the  Countess  of  Scarborough,  if  left 
to  herself,  would  have  consigned  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard  and  her  valiant  commander 
and  crew  to  an  ocean  grave. 

Later  Cottineau  was  praised  by  Jones  and 
by  Ben  Franklin,  the  latter  representing  the 
United  States  In  France,  for  his  great  part  In 
the  engagement.  The  French  Government 
decorated  Cottineau  with  the  Cross  of  St. 
Louis. 

Cottineau  openly  supported  John  Paul 
Jones  in  his  acciuatlons  against  Landais. 
For  this  Landais  challenged  Cottineau  to  a 
duel  with  swords  in  the  use  of  which  the 
former  Alliance  commander  was  an  expert. 
The  duel  was  fought  on  an  island  In  the 
Texel  and  Cottineau  was  dangerously 
woxinded  In  the  right  side. 

Landais  also  challenged  Jones,  an  expert 
with  pistols.  Jones  accepted  and  specified 
that  pistols  be  used,  but  Landais  withdrew 
claiming  that  the  French  code  duello  did  not 
recognize  that  weapon. 

Twenty-nine  years  later  we  find  a  saddened 
family  group,  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
the  scene  of  that  naval  engagement,  gath- 
ered around  an  open  grave  in  Savannah. 
"Let  not  the  hand  of  Thy  Judgment  be  heavy 
upon  him,  O  Lord,"  says  the  French  padre 
as  he  sprinkles  the  grave  with  holy  water. 
The  grave  is  covered  and  all  withdraw.  But 
that  is  not  the  end  of  the  Cottineau  story 
in  Savannah. 

City  council  deeded  Abbe  Carles  a  section 
of  the  trust  lot  on  the  eastern  side  of  Elbert 
Square,  Montgomery  and  Hull  streets,  as  a 
site  for  his  rectory.  There  the  priest  and 
his  cousin  conducted  a  school  where  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  prominent  Savannahlans 
"were  instructed  in  French  and  good  man- 
ners." 


And  what  of  the  Cottineau  sons? 

Achilles  died  in  Savannah  at  the  age  of  22, 
In  the  year  1812  and  was  burled  alongside  his 
father. 

Denis  Louis  Cottineau  studied  for  the 
priesthood  at  St.  Mary's  in  Baltimore  and 
went  on  to  Prance  to  be  ordained.  Thus  the 
late  Captain  Cottineau  and  Mrs.  Cottineau 
became  the  first  Savannah  family  to  give  a 
son  to  the  church.  Father  Cottineau  died 
m  1830  after  spending  several  years  as  a 
missionary  priest  In  India.  He  wrote  in  Eng- 
lish an  historical  sketch  of  Goa,  the  Portu- 
guese enclave,  only  recently  seized  by  Nehru. 

Honore,  who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  In 
1794,  followed  In  his  father's  footsteps  and 
became  a  U.S.  naval  officer. 

In  I8I9,  Cottineau  was  a  midshipman  on 
the  U.S.  corvette  John  Adams,  a  vessel  built 
by  subscriptions  from  the  city  of  Charleston. 
Aboard  the  ship  on  the  West  Indies  cruise 
was  another  Savannah  boy.  Midshipman  Pier- 
son,  whom  he  had  known  In  Savannah. 

Plerson  committed  some  offense  that  put 
him  in  Coventry,  a  form  of  ostraclzatlon  by 
fellow  officers.  No  officer  in  the  service  con- 
sidered him  a  gentleman  and  he  was  treated 
with  the  coldest  courtesy  so  far  as  official 
life  of  the  vessel  went.  Only  In  the  strict 
line  of  duty  was  his  presence  even  acknowl- 
edged. 

Cottineau  was  struck  by  the  plight  of  his 
fellow  Savannahlan.  The  only  way  to  break 
Coventry  was  for  some  officer  to  treat  the 
erring  Plerson  as  a  gentleman.  Cottineau 
suggested  that  his  friend  might  challenge 
one  of  the  officers  to  a  duel.  "They  wouldn't 
accept,"  he  replied. 

"Then  challenge  me,"  said  Cottineau,  "and 
I  'Will  accept," 

They  went  ashcMV  In  Havana  to  fight  a  duel 
that  held  as  its  purpose  Cottlneau's  dealre 
to  help  a  friend.  Cottineau  was  killed  in 
the  very  first  volley  and  lies  burled  In  an 
unknown  grave  In  Havana. 

The  man  who  killed  young  Cottineau  In 
the  duel  found  his  way  back  to  Savannah  and 
spent  years  of  remorse.  One  writer,  who  saw 
him  years  later  at  the  bar  In  the  old  Pulaakl 
House  described  him  as  a  "superniunerary  In 
life." 

'When  the  Bourbons  returned  to  the  throne. 
Abbe  Carles  went  back  to  France  and  became 
vicar  general  of  the  diocese  of  Bordearix. 
Madam  Cottineau  returned  to  her  native 
land  about  1830  and  resumed  her  position 
in  court  circles  of  that  time. 

Shortly  after  celebrating  Mass  In  the  ca- 
thedral at  Bordeaux  on  Easter  Sunday,  1834, 
Abbe  Carles  was  fatally  stricken.  'When  the 
news  of  his  death  reached  Savannah  the 
little  bell  at  the  Oh\irch  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  was  tolled,  and  later  a  Requiem 
Mass  for  the  former  rector  was  attended  by 
scores  of  his  former  partshlonsrs. 

A  Savannahlan  visiting  In  Bordeaux  after 
World  War  n  reported  seeing  a  memorial 
tablet  to  Abbe  Carles  in  the  cathedral  there. 

[From  the  Savannah   (Oa.)    Uomlng  Vewt, 

Jan.  1, 1956) 

Marker  Will  Be  EIrectkd  on  REVOLmoNABT 

Hero's  Grave 

A  marker  to  the  memory  of  Capt.  Denis 
Cotrtdneeu  de  Kerloguen  will  be  erected  by 
the  Georgia  Historical  Commission  in  Colo- 
nial Cemetery 

Alex  LavsTence.  member  of  the  commis- 
sion, said  a  marker  erected  in  1929  on  the 
grave  is  difficult  to  see  and  that  one  of  the 
uniform,  standing  markers  of  tie  commission 
will  more  clearly  designate  the  site. 

The  marker  will  be  unveiled  in  ceremonies 
Friday  at  11  a.m. 

Walter  C.  Hartrldge,  president  of  the  Oeof- 
gla  Historical  Society,  will  be  the  speaker 
and  Msgr.  T.  J.  McNamara  will  participate. 
Hartrldge  will  tell  of  the  significance  of  Cap- 
tain Cottlneau's  valiant  oontrlbution  to 
American  Independence  In  the  Revolution, 
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and  the  part  the  Cottlneau  family  played  In 
Savannah  history  of  that  period.  He  wlU 
partlculaxiy  stress  the  Catholic  history  ol 
the  period. 

Madajne  Cottlneau  wa.s  a  relatlx'e  of  Father 
K-iTies,  parish  priest  of  Savannah  and  rectc* 
->f  St  John  the  Baptist  Church,  predecessor 
of  the  present  •:iathedral.  It  was  from  the 
Cottlneau  family  that  the  first  priest  from  a 
Savannah  family  came.  Denla  Cottlneau, 
Jr  .  was  ordained  to  the  prleetbood  and  served 
a  dlstlng^utshed  career  as  a  mlaBlonary  to 
India. 

Denis  Cottlneau  de  Kerloguen  was  bom 
In  Nantesk,  France,  and  died  In  Savannah 
November  29.  1808,  at  the  age  of  63  yectfs. 
He  fought  In  the  war  for  American  Independ- 
ence wi'.h  John  Paul  Jones  In  the  famoua 
battle  between  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  and 
the  Sc-apis  September  23,  1779,  In  which  he 
commanded  the  Pallas,  and  rendered  noble 
service  to  the  American  cause  He  was 
praised  by  Benjamin  PrankUn  and  decorated 
with  the  Cross  of  St  Louis  by  the  French 
Government  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati  in  the  State  of 
Oeorg:la. 


AID  PROORMiS  LOOK  MORE  IMAQ- 
INATIVE  THAN  EVER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  [Mr.  McDowsll], 
Is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker  there 
is  a  new  appreciation  and  understandlngr 
of  foreign  aid.  An  example  of  this  Is  a 
recent  article  In  the  Wilmineton,  Del., 
Morning  News  of  May  6  by  Associate 
Editor  John  G.  Craig,  Jr. 

I  include  this  excellent  article  by  Mr. 
Craig,  as  well  as  the  column  by  Joseph 
.\lsop  of  May  11  which  is  a  capsule  of  the 
past  history  of  restraint  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  the  United  State.s  and  ihelr 
Government  In  the  u.se  of  American 
power.  While  others  speak  disparag- 
ingly of  the  spiritual  and  political  re- 
sponsibility of  our  country,  and  its  record 
of  mature  and  thoughtful  direction  of 
our  foreign  policy  in  this  century.  Mr. 
.Alsop  clearly  defines  the  history  as  I  am 
quite  sure  It  will  be  written  for  all  time. 

(Prom  the  WUnilngton.  Del.,  Morning  News, 

May  6,  1966; 
Aid  Procr,\ms  Look.  More  Imagi.nativs  Than 

EVIR 

By  John  O  Craig  Jr  ) 

.Ask.  an  .American  what's  wrong  with  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  and  chances  are  hell  tell 
you  his  native  land  has  been  giving  too 
much  money  for  too  long  to  too  many  of  the 
wrong   people  around   the  world. 

When  it  comes  to  international  affairs.  U.S. 
aid  programs  have  about  the  same  Image 
that  welfare  payments  do  on  the  domestic 
scene.  They  are  a  Federal  handout  that  is 
neither  controlled  nor  helpful,  aid  Is  what 
one  puts  down  a  rathoie. 

While  there  have  undoubtediy  been  many 
ln.stances  of  ineffective  expenditure  of  dollars 
abi-oad.  it  is  a  gross  overslmpU.lcatlon  to 
WTite  off  US.  aid  as  a  waste,  .\fter  one  talks 
with  those  officials  in  Washington  who  are 
most  responsible  for  the  aid  programa.  one 
Is  im.pressed  with  Just  how  sophisticated  U.S. 
aid  programs  have  become.  Mistakes  there 
have  been  but  most  of  them  were  in  the 
past  when  the  United  States  was  sti;:  .earn- 
ing what  it  meant  to  be  an  International 
power.  The  probie-Ti  now  is  getting  enough 
money  to  do  the  minimum  necessary,  not 
how  to  stop  .\gency  for  International  De- 
velopment officials  from  suitocatLng  the  de- 
veloping world  in  money. 


For  example,  one  of  the  aid  myths  Is  that 
the  United  States  gives  away  a  lot  of  It. 
This  Is  not  so.  Not  only  does  the  United 
States  lend  more  than  it  gives,  but  the 
amount  In  either  case  Is  not  that  large. 
Forgetting  Vietnam  where  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  are  so  entangled  with  the  Defense 
Department  budget,  one  finds  that  the 
United  States  Is  asking  lor  about  $3^  billion 
for  aid,  or  about  3  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget  for  1966-67.  That  is  a  large  amount 
of  money,  but  It  does  not  represent  a  great 
deal  In  terms  of  national  sacrifice.  The 
British.  French,  and  Japanese,  to  name  three 
nations,  all  spend  a  higher  percentage  of 
their  gross  national  product  for  aid  than 
does  the  United  States;  Japan  spends  1  per- 
cent of  Its  gross  national  product  on  aid, 
the  United  States  spend  four- tenths  of  1 
percent,  ot  less  than  half  the  Japanese 
amount. 

Another  common  criticism  of  U.S.  aid  Is 
that  It  Is  poorly  managed.  That  comes  from 
two  groups  of  critics,  those  who  think  aid 
Is  bad  In  any  form,  and  those  who  think 
aid  Is  fine  but  the  way  the  United  States 
gives  It  Is  bSid.  The  second  group,  which  Is 
generally  the  more  respwrislble,  if  not  the 
more  vocal,  could  be  said  to  be  represented 
by  the  Senator,  J.  W.  Pulbright.  In  the 
Senator's  view  It  Is  wrong  for  the  United 
States  to  give  any  money  to  any  nation 
Itself;  It  should  contribute  to  International 
lending  lixstltutlons  and  let  them  distribute 
of  the  credits. 

Senator  Pot,brioht  suggests  that  there  Is 
little  use  by  the  United  States  of  the  Inter- 
national lending  agency.  But,  as  Govern- 
ment officials  In  Washington  point  out,  the 
United  States  Is  using  agencies  like  the 
United  Nations,  the  World  Bank,  African  De- 
velopment Bank,  and  the  Asian  Bank  Just  as 
often  as  it  can,  and  would  use  them  more  If 
they  could  meet  the  two  conditions  the 
United  States  places  on  their  use :  They  must 
demonstrate  that  their  management  has  the 
capacity  to  effectively  handle  the  Increased 
load  that  availability  of  more  U.S.  aid  money 
Implies,  and  they  must  be  able  to  attract  pro- 
portionate captlal  from  other  countries,  so 
that  the  U.S.  contribution  doesn't  dominate 
the  Eigency's  work.  Some  International  lend- 
ing agencies  are  comparatively  new  to  the 
business  and  so  far  have  been  able  to  attract 
only  a  limited  amount  of  managerial  talent 
and  International  financial  support. 

Ooverzunent  officials  are  also  emphatic  in 
denying  the  Fulbrlght  contention  that  AID 
programs  are  administered  In  such  a  way  as 
to  force  U.S.  policy  to  go  In  certain  direc- 
tions. The  Senator,  for  example,  suggests 
that  the  United  States  is  Involved  In  Vietnam 
today  because  It  has  to  protect  its  financial 
Investment  In  a  series  of  South  Vietnamese 
politicians  from  President  Diem  to  Premier 
Ky.  The  administration  counters  this  con- 
tention with  a  flat-footed  denial.  "Aid  is 
the  servant,  not  the  master  of  U.S.  policy," 
one  official  said.     "We  can  stop  It  any  time." 

There  Is  also  the  question  of  aid  and  the 
balance-of -payments  problem.  If  the 
United  States  would  Just  stop  spending  aid 
money,  the  problem  of  deficits  would  go 
away.  In  this  regard.  It  Is  pertinent  to  point 
out  that  80  percent  of  all  U.S.  aid  money  Is 
now  spent  In  the  United  States.  And  It  Is 
also  worth  noting  that  some  U.S.  Industries, 
steel  and  rail  machinery  are  examples,  de- 
pend on  aid  programs  for  a  significant 
amount  of  business.  AID  accounts  for  about 
5  percent  of  total  U.S.  exports,  but  some  In- 
dustries count  on  U.S.  aid  programs  for  up  to 
33  percent  of  their  export  business. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  raised  by 
India's  Mrs.  Oandhl,  who  said  her  country 
does  not  want  more  aid,  it  wants  a  larger 
share  of  world  trade.  What  she  was  sug- 
gesting Is  something  that  has  been  heard 
from  a  number  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries: They  want  preferential  markets  for 
their  goods  In  the  developing  world. 


The  administration  replies  sympathetically, 
but  argues  against  preferences,  because  it 
says  It  Is  too  easy  to  become  dependent  on 
them,  and  when  a  nation  receives  them  it  is 
too  easy  for  that  nation  to  Ignore  Inefficien- 
cies In  Its  domestic  economy.  The  adminis- 
tration takes  the  position  that  a  developing 
country's  domestic  economic  policies  are  the 
most  Important  factor  in  Its  development. 
If  they  are  sound,  then  trade  will  follow. 
Aid  comes  third,  but  It  Is  merely  a  tool,  a  too! 
to  help  found  that  soiond  domeetlc  economic 
policy  and  to  help  promote  trade. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  administra- 
tion Is  now  pressing  for  Congress  to  separate 
military  and  economic  aid,  to  grant  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  a  6- 
year  authorization  for  specific  aid  programs, 
and  to  give  Its  support  to  the  use  of  inter- 
national lending  agencies.  Aid  Is  no  longer 
a  dollar  handout;  It  Is  a  sophisticated  eco- 
nomic science.  And  one  is  convinced,  after 
listening  to  Government  officials  for  2  days, 
that  some  of  the  most  Interesting  and  effec- 
tive InternatlonEd  work  the  Nation  is  doing 
is  In  the  area  of  helping  others  to  help  them- 
selves. 

(From  the  Washington  Poet,  May  U,  1966] 
Thx  Amiirican  FOHCmrTOBT 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Anchoraox,  Alaska. — The  dreary  airport 
waiting  room  like  all  the  others  on  the  west 
coast  nowadays.  Is  crowded  with  young 
Americans  In  uniform.  They  look  hard  and 
fit  and  carefree.  Most  of  them  are  on  their 
way  to  serve  In  the  war  In  Vietnam  In  one 
duty  or  another. 

It  brings  back  the  old  days,  when  their 
uncles  or  even  perhaps  their  fathers,  sud- 
denly called  back  to  service  after  the  first 
son  was  bom,  were  going  off  to  the  Korean 
war,  Oiu'  Army  now  Is  vastly  tougher,  vastly 
more  professional  than  the  half-trained  oc- 
cupation army  that  had  to  take  the  first 
shock  In  the  Korean  war.  But  otherwise  the 
atmosphere  Is  much  the  same. 

But  although  the  atmosphere  In  this  air- 
port waiting  room  recalls  1950,  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  atmosphere  of  present- 
day  Washington,  where  everyone  solemnly 
discusses  Senator  PtTLBRioHr's  pseudo-erudite 
pronouncements  on  the  "arrogance  of 
power."  There  has  been  a  strange  change, 
not  least  In  Senator  Fuubeight  himself. 

Only  think  of  the  record  of  the  last  20  year* 
of  American  achievement.  The  postwar 
drama  opened  In  deadly  earnest  with  a  re- 
mote crisis  In  Azerbaijan,  where  the  Soviets 
were  most  reluctant  to  withdraw  their  troops. 
Then  came  Greek-Turkish  aid  and  the  Amer- 
ican role  In  the  Greek  civil  war. 

One  wonders  whether  those  who  talked 
about  that  war  In  almost  the  exact  terms  they 
now  use  about  Vietnam,  are  still  convinced 
we  should  have  made  no  effort  to  help  the 
Greeks  save  themselves  from  the  Commu- 
nists! 

The  Marshall  plan,  the  Berlin  airlift  the 
birth  of  NATO,  all  followed  In  swUt  succes- 
sion. But  In  1949  President  Truman  at- 
tempted a  Hardlngesque  return  to  "normal- 
cy"; and  the  Truman-Louls  Johnson  disarm- 
ament program  Invited  the  aggression  la 
Korea. 

Being  a  very  brave  man,  Mr.  Truman  met 
the  challenge  without  flinching,  and  so  we 
rounded  that  corner,  albeit  at  great  cost. 

The  Elsenhower  years  then  saw  the  Leba- 
non landing,  the  stem,  brief  test  of  wllU  In 
the  Formosa  Strait,  and  the  abrupt  renewal 
of  the  Soviet  threat  to  Berlin. 

Out  of  the  renewed  threat.  In  turn,  grew 
the  central  episodes  of  President  Kennedy's 
great  service. 

At  Vienna,  in  1961,  the  young  President 
heard  a  direct  ultimatum  from  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev, who  swore  he  would  take  Berlin  by 
force  before  another  year  had  passed.  Mr. 
Kennedy  replied  bleakly  that  U  Khrushchev 
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loeant  what  he  said,  It  looked  like  being  a 
pretty  cold  winter.  And  he  went  home  to  call 
up  the  Reserves — whereupon  It  turned  out 
that  Khrushchev  did  not  quite  mean  what 
he  said. 

Nonetheless,  Khrushchev  still  meant  to  get 
Berlin  If  he  could.  So  the  secret  effort  began 
to  turn  the  American  p>o6ltlon,  by  placing  So- 
viet mlssUes  In  Cuba.  And  when  this  was  dis- 
covered, the  result  was  the  brief,  terrible, 
breathless  confrontation,  big  with  a  genuine 
danger  of  thermonuclear  war,  which  ended  so 
well  that  every  world  relationship  was  pro- 
foundly and  fortunately  altered. 

Looking  back  on  this  long,  proud  Ameri- 
can record,  surveying  the  alrpyort  waiting 
room,  remembering  Senator  FVlbright  on  the 
same  topic,  one  cannot  help  but  wonder  what 
the  devU  has  come  over  us. 

Do  the  Senator  and  his  admirers  think,  for 
instance,  that  President  Kennedy  succumbed 
to  the  "arrogance  of  power"  when  he  know- 
ingly risked  a  thermonuclear  exchange  to 
meet  the  Cuban  challenge?  And  If  not,  where 
Is  the  "arrogance"  In  President  Johnson's  do- 
ing In  Vietnam  approximately  the  same  thing 
that  President  Truman  did  In  Korea? 

These  are  worrisome  questions,  Indeed,  for 
they  suggest  we  may  be  in  for  another  round 
or  spasm  of  the  American  forgettory,  A  man 
or  nation  with  a  good  forgettory  Is  able  to 
forget,  Ignore,  overlook,  or  otherwise  purge 
his  mind  of  all  displeasing  facts  and  uncom- 
fortable pest  experiences.  The  last  great 
spasm  of  the  American  forgettory  was  In  the 
1930's, 

The  worst  of  that  time  was  not  the  party- 
lining  foolishness  of  a  small  nUnorlty.  The 
worst  of  that  time,  rather,  was  the  loss  of  any 
sense  of  world-political  reality  by  almost  the 
whole  American  Intellectual  community. 

In  the  mldthlrtles,  for  instance,  with  Adolf 
Hitler  ruling  Germany  already,  almost  the 
whole  Intellectual  community  held  that  op- 
poslUon  to  the  Nye  NeutraUty  Act  was  a 
proof  of  wicked  war-loving  views.  And  only 
4  years  later,  all  the  same  people  were  more 
accurately  bellowing  that  opposition  to  re- 
peal of  the  same  Neutrality  Act  was  a  proof 
of  love  of  Hitler, 

Must  we  now  go  through  the  same  experi- 
ence again?  God  help  not!  For  where  the 
follies  of  the  older,  weaker  America  were  no 
great  danger,  another  sp»aem  of  forgettory  In 
the  new,  giant  power  America  will  surely  have 
consequences  too  avrful  to  contemplate. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr,  PiNDLEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  through  May  16,  on 
account  of  official  business  as  U.S.  dele- 
gate to  the  NATO  Parliamentarian  Con- 
ference. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Pord),  for  May  11.  12,  and 
13,  on  account  of  death  in  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PtjciNSKi,  for  30  minutes,  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  Talcott  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CoNABLi),  for  30  minutes,  on  May  12; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
ihclude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  McDowell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
QaiDER),  for  20  minutes,  today;  to  re- 


vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Grider)  ,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  12; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  urvanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoNABLE)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Halpbrn. 

Mr.  Find. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Grider)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  OiLLIGAN. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R,  13365.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  metallurgical  grade  chromlte  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile; 

H.R.  13367.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  acid  grade  fluorspar  jTom  the  national 
stockpile; 

KH.  13368.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  bismuth  from  the  national  stockpile 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

H,R,  13371,  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  phlogoplte  mica  frcwn  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

HJi,  13373,  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  muscovlte  mica  from  the  national  stockpile 
and  the  supyplemental  stockpile; 

H.R.  13578.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  rhodlvun  from  the  national  stockpile; 

HJl.  1S579.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal at  thorium  from  the  supplemental 
stockpile; 

HJR.  13580.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  amoslte  asbestos  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

H.R.  13663.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  ruthenium  from  the  supplemental 
stockpile; 

H.R.  13774.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dlspofl&l 
of  vanadlimi  from  the  national  stockpile;  and 

HJl.  14012.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966.  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  1  o'clock  and  54  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day, May  12,  1966,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2394.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations.  Department  of 
SUte,  transmitting  a  resoluUon  of  the  Na- 


tional Assembly  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos,  re- 
garding the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of 
Laos;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2395.  A  letter  from  the  national  command- 
er, Cmi  Air  Patrol,  transmitting  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  for  calendar 
year  1965.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  79-476;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

2396.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  Alaska  Highway 
study  report,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
76  Stat.  1149;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

2397.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  prc^xieed  legislation 
to  promote  the  foreign  policy  and  security  of 
the  United  States  by  providing  authority  to 
negotiate  commercial  agreements  with  Com- 
munist countries,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  O'BRIEN:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  11777.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  popular  election  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  for  other  pur- 
f>06es;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1619). 
Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  O'BRIEN:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
InsiUar  Affairs.  Hja.  11775.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  popular  election  of  the  Governor 
of  Oviam,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1520).  ReferrMl  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PEPPER :  Committee  on  Rules,  House 
Resolution  851.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  oonslderatlon  of  H.R.  18712,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
to  extend  its  protection  to  additional  em- 
ployees, to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  and  for 
other  ptirposes;  without  amendment  (Rept, 
No.  1621).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  862.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  oonslderatlon  of  HJl.  14544,  a  bill  to 
promote  private  financing  of  credit  needs  and 
to  iwovlde  for  an  efficient  and  orderly  method 
of  liquidating  finanlcal  assets  held  by  Fed- 
eral credit  agencies,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept,  No.  1622).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


PimUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BATTTN: 

H.R.  14992.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debt  service  construction  charges, 
and  Increased  operation  and  maintenance 
charges  when  Irrigable  lands  are  taken  for 
nonagrlcultural  usee  under  Federal  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Tnwilsr 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 

H.R.  14993.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the 
United  States  shall  make  no  payments  or 
contributions  to  the  United  Natlotns  for  fur- 
nishing assistance  to  Communist  countries; 
to  the  Coirunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FARNSLET : 

H.R.  14994.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  109  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  on  high- 
ways not  to  be  properly  lighted;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
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By  Mr    PINO: 
HP.  14995    A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  real  prop- 
erty   (Other   tnan    the   taxpayer's   residence) 
from  capital  gains  t<ix  treatment,  to  limit  the 
deduction  for  real  estate  taxes  paid  on  un- 
improved land,  and  to  eliminate  the  deduc- 
tions for  real  eetite  taxes  and  depreciation 
on  multifamily  housing  which  is  not  main- 
tained in  a  safe  and  sanitary  condition;    to 
the  Committee  un  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr   HAGEN  of  California: 
HR   14996    A    bill    to   promote   and   foster 
the  development  of  a  modern  merchant  ma- 
i;Jne  by  encouraging  the  orderly  replacement 
.md  modernization  of  merchant  vessels,  and 
for    other    purposes:    to    the    Committee   on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr  KEOGH: 
H  R   14997    A   bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  to  enter 
into    mutually    acceptable    agreements    with 
States  and  possessions  of  the  United  States 
for  Federal  collection  of  State  or  possession 
Income    taxes,    to    the    Committee    on   Ways 
and  Mear.s 

H.R    14998    A   bill    to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  uf  1934  to  permit  Individuals 
to  claim  a  credit  against  Federal  income  tax 
for  40  percent   of  their  State  and  local   In- 
come taxi's    in  lieu  of  deducting  such  taxes; 
to   the   Committee  on   Ways   and   Means. 
By  Mr   MCCARTHY  ' 
HR   14999    A  bill   to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   MOSHER 
H  R    1,5000.  A    bill   to    promote    and   foster 
the  development  of  a  mcxlern  merchant  ma- 
rine bv  encouraging  the  orderly  replacement 
ivnd  modernization  of  merc.nant  vessels,  and 
for    otiitr    purposes;    to    the    Conunlttee    on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
By  Mr   OTTINGER 
H  R    15001     A   bi:;   to  amend   ?r.e  Fish  and 
Wildlife    Coordination    Act    to    provide    ade- 
quate notice  and  opportunity  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  State  nsh  and  wild- 
life agencies  to  conduct  studies  on  the  effects 
of   projects   licensed    by  Federal   agencies  on 
fish  and  wildlife  resourcee,  >iiid  lor  other  pur- 
poses   to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr,  REES 
HR  15002.  A  bill  to  amend  title  III  Of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  increase  the 
funds  available  to  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  for  its  secondary  marltet 
operaUi'its,  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
aiid  Currency 

H  R.  15003  A  bill  to  assure  nondiscrlD:ilna- 
tlon  m  Federal  and  State  jury  selection  and 
service  to  facilitate  the  desegregation  of 
public  education  and  other  public  facilities. 
to  provide  Judicial  relief  aga;;;?t  dlscrimlna- 
torv  housing  practices  to  prescribe  penalties 
for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  Intimidation. 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee 
r.n  the  Judiciary, 


HJl.  16004.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Copyright 
Act  by  repealing  the  jukebox  exemption,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina : 
HR.  15005.  A  blU  to  amend  Utle  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  Inequities  In  the  ac- 
tive duty  promotion  opportunities  of  certain 
officers;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RONCAUO: 

HR.  15006.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  bo  as  to  permit  the 
payment  of  deptendency  and  Indemnity  to 
certain  married  children  of  deceased  veter- 
ans who  are  attending  educational  institu- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H,R.  15007.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  grad- 
ual Increase  up  to  27  >4  percent  In  the  deple- 
tion allowance  for  coal  and  uranium  pro- 
duced from  deposits  In  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SICKI£S: 

HJl.  15008.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 10.  1949,  entitled  "An  act  to  assist 
States  In  collecting  sales  and  use  taxes  on 
cigarettes."  so  as  to  control  all  types  of  Il- 
legal transportation  of  cigarettes;  to  the 
Oonunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN : 

HJl.  16009.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  to  enter 
Into  mutually  acceptable  agreements  with 
States  and  possessions  of  the  United  States 
for  Federal  collection  of  State  or  possession 
Income  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HR.  16010.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  individuals 
to  claim  a  credit  against  Federal  Income  tax 
for  40  percent  of  their  State  and  local  income 
taxes,  in  lieu  of  deducting  such  taxes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WY ATT: 

HR.  15011.  A  bin  to  establish  fishing  zones 
of   the  United   States   beyond   its   territorial 
seas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  YATES: 

HJl.  15012.  A  bill  to  incorporate  Recovery, 
Inc.:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 

R.  Con.  Res.  646.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
public  interest  the  administration  should 
(1)  ceEwe  and  desist  in  its  efforts  to  enforce 
selective  economic  discrimination  against 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  deliber- 
ately depressing  farm  prices,  and  (2)  use  the 
various  legislative  authorities  at  Its  disposal 
to  improve  and  enhance  farm  prices  in  order 
to  build  a  strong  and  viable  market  economy 
for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of  American 
and  free  world  (X'osperlty;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  647.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 


public  Interest  the  administration  should 
(I)  cease  and  desist  In  its  efforts  to  enforce 
selective  economic  discrimination  agalnn 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  deliber- 
ately depressing  farm  prices,  and  (2)  use  the 
various  legislative  authorities  at  Its  disposal 
to  Improve  and  enhance  farm  prices  in  order 
to  build  a  strong  and  viable  market  economy 
for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of  American 
and  free  world  prosperity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GROSS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  648.  Ooncturent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in  the 
public  Interest  the  administration  should 
(1)  cease  and  desist  in  its  efforts  to  enforce 
selective  economic  discrimination  against 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  deliber- 
ately depressing  farm  prices,  and  (2)  use  the 
various  legislative  authorities  at  its  disposal 
to  improve  and  enhance  farm  prices  in  order 
to  build  a  strong  and  viable  market  economy 
for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of  American 
and  free  world  prosperity:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture, 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  COLLIER : 
H.R.  15013.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maximo 
T.  Bleza,  St..  and  Nelia  V.  Bleza;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HALPERN: 
HJl.  15014.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
P.    Leonhardy;    to    the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.LEGGETT; 
H.R.  15015.  A    bill   for    the   relief    of  Mrs. 
Crescensla  Vlrtudes  Escobldo;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
HJl.  16016.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Desplna 
and  Christina  Hatzlsavvas;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

389.  By  the  SPEAKER;  Petition  of  the 
city  of  San  Jose.  Calif,,  relative  to  the  rights 
of  agricultural  workers  to  organize  for  col- 
lective bargaining  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act;  to  the  Cc«nmlttee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

390.  Also,  petition  of  city  of  Totingstown, 
Ohio,  relative  to  the  30  years  of  service  in 
the  Congress  of  Hon.  Michael  J.  Kibwas*,  of 
the  19th  District.  Ohio;  to  the  Committee 
on  Hoiise  Administration. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Tribnte  to  Ramaniao  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NIW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESEN'T.ATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11.  1966 

Mr,  HALPERN.  Mr,  Speaker,  !r  gives 
me  Kreat  pleasure  to  Join  with  my  col- 
iea^ues  in  commem oration  of  Rumanian 
Independence  Day,     On  May  10.  1877,  the 


Rumanians  gladly  proclaimed  their  In- 
dependence from  the  Turks  and  prepared 
for  an  era  of  progress  and  freedom.  In 
1878,  Rumanian  sovereignty  was  recog- 
nized In  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 

Today,  however,  we  experience  both 
happiness  and  sorrow  when  we  look  back 
upon  the  history  of  Rumania — happiness 
for  the  years  when  Rumanians  stood 
proudly  in  the  ranks  of  free  peoples,  and 
sorrow  for  the  fate  which  befell  the 
beautiful  land  after  World  War  n.  For 
the  past  two  decades  Rumania  has 
suffered  under  the  hideous  shEulow  of  the 


Russian  hammer  and  sickle,  a  symbol  of 
slavery  and  oppression. 

During  the  years  following  the  war  the 
Soviet  Union  engulfed  Rumania  and  es- 
tablished the  hated  Communist  rule  in 
the  little  land.  The  servitude  to  Russia 
has  been  a  terrible  one.  In  1945,  for  ex- 
ample, Stalin  established  SovRom  joint 
stock  companies,  which  exploited  almost 
every  facet  of  the  Rumanian  economy, 
denuding  the  forests,  siphoning  off  the 
valuable  oil  and  g£is.  and  plundering  the 
mining,  transport,  and  shipbuilding  in- 
dustries.   Not  untU  the  mld-1950's  were 
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the  Rumanians  at  last  able  to  buy  off  the 
last  SovRoms. 

Russian  rule  meant  an  era  of  terrible 
oppression  for  most  of  the  18  million 
Rumanians,  characterized  by  concentra- 
tion camps,  unceasing  propaganda,  col- 
lectivization of  farms,  isolation  from  the 
West,  poor  wages,  miserable  clothes,  food 
shortages.  Government  control  of  the 
arts,  and  the  ever-present  militia  and 
secret  police. 

In  the  past  few  years,  however,  cer- 
tain signs  indicate  that  Rumania  Is 
drawing  away  somewhat  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Trade  with  the  West  is  increas- 
ing. Six  years  ago.  half  of  Rumania's 
trade  was  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Today 
the  figure  has  dropped  to  40  percent. 
Overall  trade  with  the  Communist  coun- 
tries dropped  from  70  percent  of  the 
total  in  1960  to  62  percent  in  1965,  and  Is 
still  decreasing.  Rumania  has  Insisted 
upon  a  separate  economic  future  quite 
apart  from  the  rigid  plan  for  her  set  up 
by  Moscow,  which  would  have  perma- 
nently relegated  Rumania  to  the  status 
of  a  vegetable  garden  and  a  source  of  oil. 

Rumania  has  capitalized  upon  the 
Sino-Soviet  split  to  gain  flexibility  in  her 
foreign  policy.  Initially  she  declined  to 
line  up  with  Moscow  against  Peking.  In 
1963  Rumanian  representatives  in  the 
United  Nations  refused  to  follow  the  Rus- 
sian line  on  several  occasions.  That 
same  year  saw  exchange  of  high-level 
officials  with  Western  governments  and  a 
rapid  upsurge  of  cultural  exchanges  with 
the  West. 

Compulsory  study  of  the  Russian 
language  has  been  abolished.  Western 
Alms  and  music  have  largely  replaced 
Soviet  output.  Gone  are  many  of  the 
Russian  spellings  of  the  names  of  streets, 
movie  theaters,  political  magazines,  and 
cultural  institutions. 

Although  the  signs  are  hopeful,  we 
must  never  be  deluded  into  thinking  that 
Rumania  is  free.  She  is  still  governed 
by  Communists,  and  her  people  are  de- 
prived of  individual  freedom.  Yet 
Rumanians  continue  to  long  for  the  day 
when  their  dreams  of  freedom  will  be- 
come reality.  On  this,  their  inde- 
pendence day,  the  people  of  the  free 
world  pay  tribute  to  the  courage  of 
Rumanians  and  send  warmest  greet- 
ings and  best  wishes  to  them.  Con- 
gratulations to  a  great  people. 


Fino  Inbodacet  Legisiatoa  To  Help  Home- 
bayeri  and  Tenants  by  Curbing  Land 
Specalatort  and  Slumlords 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   NBW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11, 1966 
Mr^  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
"^troducing  an  antislumlord  and  antl- 
^"^-.^ulator  tax  bill  designed  to  aid 
we  jsatlon's  housing  crisis  by  undercut- 
s' the  profitability  of  slums  and  land 
■peculation. 


Succinctly,  the  provisions  of  my  bill 
are  as  follows:  Land  speculation  would  be 
curbed  by  ending  the  capital  gains  treat- 
ment given  to  profits  realized  on  unim- 
proved land — most  improved  land  is  not 
now  eligible  for  capital  gains  treatment 
as  regards  profits  realized  on  the  sale 
thereof.  Taxpayers  would  face  a  cell- 
ing on  tax  deductions  for  real  property 
taxes  paid  on  unimproved  land.  Slum- 
lords would  be  denied  deductions  for  real 
property  taxes  paid  on  buildings  certified 
as  "unsafe"  by  local  housing  authorities 
and  slumlords  would  be  additionally  de- 
nied depreciation  on  buildings  so  certi- 
fied. 

Recently,  I  read  several  articles,  in 
labor  and  architectural  journals,  about 
the  effect  that  our  tax  laws  were  having 
on  land  costs  and  slum  preservation.  I 
decided  to  do  something  about  this 
shocking  state  of  affairs,  and  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  wid  certain 
abuses. 

Capital  gains  taxation  of  undeveloped 
land  sales  profits  is  one  key  abuse.  It 
works  this  way.  Provided  an  owner  does 
nothing  to  develop  his  property,  he  will 
pay  very  slight  taxes  on  the  profit  he 
makes  when  he  sells  that  property.  He 
pays  at  capital  gains  rates,  which  are 
well  below  the  rate  at  which  the  average 
prosperous  taxpayer  Is  taxed  on  his  in- 
come. This  makes  it  very  profitable  for 
speculators  to  hold  land  and  sell  it  when 
demand  hsus  soared.  This  Increases  the 
pressure  on  land  around  our  cities,  forc- 
ing up  land  prices.  This  in  turn  forces 
up  the  cost  of  housing.  What  this  means 
is  simple — the  home-buying  public  Is 
passing,  through  increased  housing  costs, 
for  the  profits  of  a  few  land  speculators. 
If  we  make  profits  on  the  sale  of  unde- 
veloped land  taxable  at  the  same — non- 
capital gains  but  rather  ordinary  in- 
come— rate  that  other  income  is  taxable 
at,  we  will  take  the  profit  out  of  land 
speculation,  ease  the  pressure  on  land 
prices  and  reduce  costs  that  will  other- 
wise confront  future  home  buyers. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  above,  my  bill 
proposes  a  ceiling  on  Federal  Income  tax 
deductions  for  local  property  taxes  paid 
on  unimproved  land.  This  would  have 
a  minimal  Impact  on  the  "little  fellow" 
who  owns  a  plot  of  land  somewhere, 
however,  because  under  my  bill,  local 
taxes  paid  on  unimproved  land  would  be 
nondeductible  only  In  excess  of  $200. 

I  believe  that  the  two  parts  of  my  bill 
thus  far  described  would  diminish  the 
profits  of  land  speculation  to  the  point 
where  this  profit  potential  would  cease 
to  exert  its  present  upward  Influence  on 
land  costs  and  costs  confronting  the 
homebuyer.  I  think  that  my  legislation 
would  be  a  boon  to  the  construction  In- 
dustry and  to  homebuyers,  however 
much  It  might  be  regretted  by  specula- 
tors. 

My  bill  would  also  strike  at  the  heart 
of  slumlord's  profits.  It  would  do  this 
by  two  provisions,  one  denying  slum- 
lords Federal  Income  tax  deductions  for 
local  real  property  taxes  paid  on  prop- 
erties certified  unsafe  by  local  housing 
authorities,  and  the  other  denying  de- 
preciation deductions  to  taxpayers  in 
connection  with  properties  so  certified 
by  local  authorities.    If  slums  no  longer 


qualify  for  Federal  income  tax  deduc- 
tions for  local  real  estate  taxes  or  so- 
called  depreciation,  they  become  less 
valuable  as  Investments.  The  same  de- 
terioration that  slumlords  like  because  It 
reduces  their  assessable  value  locally  will 
push  them  past  a  line  that  will  deny 
them  more  than  they  will  save  by  their 
avarice.  That  Is  the  objective  of  my 
bill. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  Is  a 
much  needed  blU.  It  will  do  a  lot  for 
our  Nation's  housing  supply.  It  will 
open  up  new  land  to  private  homebulJd- 
ers  in  our  suburbs  and  outlying  areas, 
and  It  will  reduce  land  pressures  of  fu- 
ture years.  At  the  same  time,  it  should 
contribute  to  a  revitallzatlon  of  our 
downtown  cities  by  striking  at  the  heart 
of  the  slum  preservation  mechanism. 
Under  the  tough  provisions  of  my  bill, 
I  would  think  that  slumlords  would 
either  shape  up  or  get  out  of  business. 

This  bill  is  a  bUl  that  strikes  at  metro- 
politan housing  shortcomings  through 
rough  treatment  of  society's  trouble- 
makers rather  than  the  pampering  of 
selective  poor  as  embodied  in  the  rent 
supplement  philosophy.  The  bill  does 
not  spend  money  to  disperse  Federal 
control  over  a  metropolitfin  area.  If 
anything,  the  tax  changes  I  propose 
would  bring  In  money  to  fund  additional 
housing  programs,  and  no  aspect  of  my 
bill  in  any  way  pulls  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  States. 

My  bill  probably  treads  on  scwne  vested 
interests.  One  of  the  vested  interests  It 
treads  on  is  the  idea  that  the  answer  to 
every  problem  confronting  our  Nation  Is 
a  slapdash  dose  of  Federal  money  poured 
in  to  pave  the  way  for  Federal  control. 

My  bill  would  hurt  slumlords  and 
speculators.  It  would  help  tenants, 
homebuyers,  and  taxpayers.  It  costs  no 
money  and  It  does  nothing  for  the  bu- 
reaucracy.   I  urge  Its  passage. 


Vaiaie  of  Newtown,  Ohio,  Has  New  Civic 
Lea^e 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  GILUGAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11, 1966 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  several  years  there  seems  to  be 
a  new  awakening  sunong  the  citizens  of 
my  district  to  the  possibilities  for  new 
civic  enterprises.  Citizen  groups  are  be- 
coming more  aware  of  the  problems  of 
their  areas  and  are  working  to  solve 
them. 

In  the  village  of  Newtown,  Ohio,  lo- 
cated in  the  eastern  portion  of  Hamilton 
County,  one  such  new  civic  enterprise  Is 
being  undertaken.  On  April  25,  1966, 
Mayor  John  Rabe  called  together  a  non- 
partisan group  of  leading  citizens  to  dis- 
cuss the  formation  of  a  Newtown  civic 
group.  He  Indicated  to  them  that  New- 
town is  one  of  the  few  vlllagBS  In  Ohio 
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which  does  not  have  a  single  strong  civic 
orgaruzaUon  pushing  for  the  good  of  the 

village. 

Mayor  Rabe  noted  that  projected  stud- 
ies of  population  for  the  area  in  and 
around  Newtown  show  uhat  in  1990  there 
will  be  over  830.000  people  living  in  an 
area  where  430.000  now  live.  He  said 
that  the  village  is  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Little  Miami  Conservancy  District 
watershed  which  contains  large  tracts  of 
land  for  industrialization  and  residential 
development. 

B£H:au5e  much  of  this  land  is  flooded 
often,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  made 
studies  and  recommended  action  to  con- 
tain the  flow  of  the  Little  Miami  River. 
When  this  is  done,  the  currently  empty 
farmlands  will  fill  rapidly,  and  It  wUl  be 
necessary  that  this  growth  be  directed  in 
such  a  way  that  ma.ximum  benefit  can  be 
obtained,  and  that  the  current  popula- 


SENATE 

Tin  R.sD.w.  Mvv  12,  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Frank 
Carlson,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Kansas. 

Rev  Edward  B  Lewis,  pastor,  Capitol 
Hill  Methodist  Church,  Washington, 
DC  .  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God,  we  bless  Thee  for  the  life  that 
Thou  hast  given  us.  Breathe  even 
through  these  leaders'  lives  the  breath 
of  hop€  and  peace. 

We  thank  Thee  for  Uie  Nation  of 
which  we  are  a  part.  Lead  through  the 
life  of  this  Nation  to  ways  of  solution 
and  rebuilding  of  fallen  foundations  of 
understanding  and  principle  m  man's 
h'omanlty  to  man. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  hasten  the  day 
when  sin's  fierce  wars  shall  cease.  Help 
us  to  b'dild  a  new  and  better  world  in 
which  goodness,  honesty,  truth,  justice, 
peace,  and  good  will  shall  prevail.  Grant 
that  we  may  use  the  nch  gifts  of  our 
lives,  not  for  selfish  living,  but  as  an  op- 
portunity to  serve  In  the  name  of  Jesaa 
Christ,  our  Lord.     Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter : 

C  S.  Senate, 
President  pko  tempore, 
Washington.  DC.  May  12,  19te. 
To  the  Senate. 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appc.lnt  Hon.  Fb.\nk  Carls<^n,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Kansas,  to  pertorm  the  du- 
ties of  the  Chair  during  my  absence 

Carl  H.<YrE>i 
Pre.^ident  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  CARLSON  thereupon  txsk  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  teuirKjre 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  M.^nsfikld.  and 
by  uruuilmous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
May  10,  IM6,  was  dispensed  with. 


tion  of  Newtown  not  be  pushed  aside  and 
ignored. 

Mayor  Rabe  said  that  industry  in  the 
Newtown  area  could  stabilize  the  tax 
rate,  give  many  in  the  area  employment 
closer  to  home,  and  increase  the  tax 
duplicate  to  provide  better  government 
servlcea. 

At  the  meeting,  the  mayor  urged  that 
leadership  of  this  new  group  be  taken  by 
interested  persons  In  the  cc«nmunity,  so 
that  the  latent  vitality  he  knew  existed 
In  the  village  could  emerge.  Immediately 
a  steering  committee  was  formed,  which 
contained  over  a  dozen  interested  persons 
from  all  walks  of  life.  It  is  probable  that 
the  group  will  activate  the  old  Greater 
Newtown  Civic  League,  Inc.,  as  the  means 
for  organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Newtown  is  the  fourth 
oldest  community  in  Ohio,  and  next  year 
will    celebrate    its    175th    anniversary. 


Originally  one  of  the  outstations  ringing 
the  core  city  of  Losantiville,  now  Cincin- 
nati, during  pioneer  days,  Newtown  has 
a  distinguished  history.  I  suggest  that 
the  communty  is  having  a  rebirth  of  a 
sense  of  accomplishment.  It  should  be 
noted  also  that  although  the  present 
Congress  by  its  action  has  aided  commu- 
nities like  Newtown  to  solve  its  problems 
using  tools  that  the  National  Govern- 
ment alone  can  provide,  it  is  not  the  Na- 
tional Government  which  has  caused  the 
impetus  to  organization. 

In  Newtown,  as  in  every  other  cMn- 
munity  which  is  experiencing  similar 
problems,  it  is  the  local  citizens  and  the 
locally  elected  officials  upon  whom  the 
opportunity  and  responsibility  rest. 
TTiey  sdone  provide  the  spirit.  They 
alone  can  organize.  They  alone  provide 
the  Initiative  for  self-help.  We  at  the 
national  level  can  help,  and  will. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMEJrr— 
ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  10. 1966. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  May 
11,  1966,  received  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

That  the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  sig- 
nature to  the  following  enrolled  bills, 
and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent: 

H.R.  13365.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  metallurgical  grade  chromite  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile; 

H.R.  13367.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dlB- 
poeal  of  acid  grade  fluorspar  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile; 

H.R.  13368  An  act  to  authorize  the  dlB- 
poeal  of  bismuth  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

H.R.  13371.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  phlogopite  mica  from  the  national 
stockpUe  and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

H.R.  13373.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dls- 
ixwal  of  muscovite  mica  from  the  national 
stockpile   and   the   supplemental    stockpile; 

H.R.  13678.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  rhodium  from  the  national  stock- 
pUe; 

HJl.  1367S.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  thorium  from  the  supplemental 
StockpUe; 

BJl.  13580.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dls- 
poaal  of  amoalte  asbestos  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpUe; 

HJt.  13663.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  ruthenium  from  the  supplemental 
StockpUe; 

H.R.  13774.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  vanadium  from  the  national  stock- 
pUe; and 

H.R.  14012.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June   30.    1966.   and   for   other   purposes. 


REPORTS    OP    COMMITTEES    SUB- 
MITTED DUPONG  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
May  10,  1966, 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted  on  May  11,  1966: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  179.  Resolution  relating  to  nonpro- 
liferatlon  of  nuclear  weapons  (Bept.  No. 
IIM). 


By  Mr.  FCTLBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments: 

B.J.  Res.  108.  Joint  resolution  to  amaend  the 
Joint  resolution  providing  for  membership  of 
the  United  States  In  the  F^n  American  In- 
stitute of  Geography  and  History  and  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  therefor  (Rept.  No. 
1156). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Dlsbict  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  11487.  An  act  to  provide  revenue  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1157) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE SUBMITTED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  10, 1966, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  on  May  11,  1966, 
reported  favorably  Executive  A,  89th 
Congress,  2d  session,  the  Convention  on 
the  Settlement  of  Investment  Disputes, 
and  submitted  a  report  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  2) 
thereon. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
the  President  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  acts: 

On  May  10,  1966: 

S.  818.  An  act  tar  the  relief  of  Joanna  K. 
GeorgouUa;  and 

S.  1924.  An  act  to  amend  section  39b  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  ref- 
erees from  acting  as  trustees  or  recelven 
in  any  proceeding  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act. 

On  May  11,  1966: 

S.  943.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Prantlsek 
Votuyzka;  and 

8.  1804.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  additional  Judges  for  the  VS. 
Court  of  Claims,  and  fr>r  other  purposes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfuld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  the  Subcommittee  oa 
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Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Air  and  Water  Pollution  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Roads  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  and  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  were  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today.         ___^__^^_ 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  executive  business, 
for  action  on  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  simdry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services : 

Robert  Emmett  Qulnn,  of  Rhode  Island, 
to  be  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency : 

Francis  M.  Wheat,  of  CaUfornia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission; 

H.  Ralph  Taylor,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  an 
AMlstant  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  and 

Don  Hummel,  of  Arizona,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
snd  Urban  Development. 

By  Mr.  McINTyRE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

Bernard  L.  Boutin,  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
be  Administrator  of  the  SmaU  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

One  hundred  and  sixty-one  postmaster 
nominations. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  re- 
port favorably  the  nominations  of  Gen. 
Earle  G.  Wheeler,  U.S.  Army,  for  reap- 
pointment as  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of 
staff;  Maj.  Gen.  Glen  R.  Birchard  for 
special  assignment  and  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general  in  the  Air 
^orce;  Qen.  Dean  C.  Strother,  U.S.  Air 
'rT^-  ^  be  retired  in  the  grade  of  gen- 
eral, and  Lt.  Gen.  Raymond  J.  Reeves 
lor  special  assignment  and  promotion  to 
I  !  J^^  °'  general  In  the  Air  Force. 
„„*f5  '^"at  these  nominations  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 
<3Xn 663— fttftS 


The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler.  U.S.  Army,  for  re- 
appointment as  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff; 

MaJ.  Gen.  Glen  R.  Birchard,  Reg\Uar  Air 
Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  Im- 
portance and  responslbiUty  designated  by 
the  President.  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general; 

Gen.  Dean  C.  Strother  (major  general, 
Regtaax  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list,  in  the  grade  of 
general;  and 

Lt.  Gen.  Raymond  J.  Reeves  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force,  to 
be  assigned  to  positions  of  importance  and 
responsibility  designated  by  the  President, 
in  the  grade  of  general. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, I  report  favorably  1,120  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  In  the  Navy  in 
the  grade  of  commander  and  below,  and 
1.125  appointments  in  the  Marine  Coit>s 
in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  smd 
below.  Since  these  names  have  already 
been  printed  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Charles  S.  Abbot,  and  simdry  other  mid- 
shipmen (Naval  Academy),  for  permanent 
assignment  in  the  Navy; 

Andrew  A.  Blanchard,  and  sundry  other 
Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  can- 
didates, for  permanent  assignment  in  the 
Navy; 

Charles  A.  Alcon,  and  sundry  other  grad- 
uates from  the  Navy  enlisted  scientific  edu- 
cation program,  for  permanent  assignment 
in  the  Navy; 

Pierre  E.  Blron,  and  sundry  other  Naval 
Reserve  officers,  for  permanent  assignment 
In  the  Wavy; 

Robert  H.  Nicholson  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  permanent  promotion  in  the  Navy; 

Thomas  E.  Albright,  and  sundry  other 
Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  of- 
ficers, for  permanent  appointment  in  the 
Marine  CJorps; 

Bernard  P.  Halloran,  and  sundry  other 
Army  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  offi- 
cers, for  permanent  appointment  In  the 
Marine  Ccsps; 

Vance  Baker  and  sundry  other  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  graduates,  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment In  the  Marine  Corps;  and 

Dean  R.  Aggers,  and  sundry  other  persons, 
for  temporary  appointment  In  the  Marine 
Corps. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  fiuther  reports  of 
committees,  the  clerk  will  state  the  nom- 
inations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


tlons  are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  immediately  noti- 
fied of  the  confirmation  of  these  nomina- 
tions. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


NOMINATrONS     PLACED     ON     THE 
SECRETARY'S    DESK 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
nominations  in  the  Coast  Guard,  placed 
on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  the  nomina- 


LEGISLATTVE  SESSION 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Amendment    of    Tttijc    10,    UNrrrn    States 
Code,   Relating  to   Inequtties  in  Active 
Duty   Promotion  OppoRTtmrras  or  Ce«- 

TAIN  OmCKRS 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  remove  inequities  In  the  active  duty 
promotion  opportimltles  of  certoin  officers 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Determinations  Relating  to  Determent  or 
1966  Construction  Charge  Payment  Due 
THE  United  States  From  Okanogan  Irri- 
gation District,  Washington 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting  pursuant  to  law,  on  de- 
terminations relating  to  deferment  of  1966 
construction  charge  payment  due  the  United 
States  from  the  Okanogan  Irrigation  District. 
Washington;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Amendment  of  Law  Establishing  the  Re- 
volving Fund  for  Expert  Assistance  Loans 
TO  Indian  Tribes 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed 
legislation  to  amend  the  law  establishing  the 
revolving  fund  for  expert  assistance  loans  to 
Indian  tribes  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Authorization  for  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  To  Sell  Certain  Lands 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior   transmitting   a    draft   of   prc^oeed 
legislation  to  authorlee  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior   to  sell   lands  embraced   In  certain 
terminated  entries,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Temporary  Admission  Into  the  United 
States  of  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of   Jxistlce,   transmitting,   pursuant   to   law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  Into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens   (with  accompansring  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc  ,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated ; 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 
A  resoiuiion  of  the  House  of  Bepreaenta- 
tlves    of    the    Commonwealth    of   Masaachu- 
setts:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

The  Commonwealth  or  .\1a.ss\chu- 

SETTS.  OmCE  OF  •'HE  SECRET .*»T, 

State  House.  Bos'.o'i.  May  6,  1966. 

Resolutions    Memoriauzinc    ths    Congress 

or  THE  Unitid  States  in  Favor  or  the  Ea- 

tabi-ishment  of  the  united  states  pubuc 

Health     Service     Alcoholi-sm     Ce.vteb    en 

Boston 

Whereas  President  Lynd..!;  B.  Johnson  In 
his  message  to  the  Con^jress  of  the  United 
States  on  the  health  needs  of  the  Nation 
called  for  the  creation  of  a  $20  million  Fed- 
eral Center  for  research  Into  the  cause,  pre- 
vention, control  and  treatment  of  alcohol- 
ism, and 

Whereas  Alcoholism  Is  the  major  cause  of 
mental  Illness  In  Massachusetts  and  the 
primary  cause  of  fifty  per  cent  of  our  high- 
way death  toll;  and 

Whereas  The  educational  and  medical  re- 
Bourcea  available  In  the  Boston  area  to  work 
In  conjunction  with  Federal  authorities  Is 
unequaled  anywhere  in  the  entire  country; 
and 

Whereas  The  religious  community  In  Bos- 
ton and  throughout  Massachusetts  has 
achieved  an  outstanding  degree  of  unity  of 
thought  and  action  In  aiding  alcoholics  and 
their  families  to  cope  with  the  problems  of 
alcoholism;  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  hereby  respectfully  urges 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  United  States  Public 
Hea;th  Service  Alcoholism  Center  In  Boston; 
and  t>€  It  further 

Rfsoived,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  ^J  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  April 
21,   1966, 

WlUOAM  C.  Matcts 

Clerk. 
A  true  copy. 
Attest' 

Kevin  H.  WHrns, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth . 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State   of    California;    to   the   Committee   on 
Commerce 

'Assembly  Joint  Resolution  14  Rxlativx  to 

Ex?eriment,\l   Fish  Protein  Conckntrate 

Plants 
Wherea-s  The  development  of  a  means  for 
low  cost  production  of  fish  protein  concen- 
trate would  mean  that  more  than  a  thousand 
mlUlon  human  beings,  who  now  suffer  the 
misery  of  chronic  malnutrition,  would  have 
an  opportunity  for  a  better  diet;  and 

■'Whereas  Protein  deficiency  diseases  are 
the  largest  single  source  of  Infant  mortality 
In  the  world  today;  and 

'Whereas  The  ocean  resources  off  Cali- 
fornia contain  vast  numbers  of  fish,  other 
than  anchovies,  such  as  the  Pacific  hake, 
which  could  be  used  for  such  a  program 
without  endangering  either  their  population 
or  the  other  fish  resources  of  the  state;  and 

"Whuieas  Proper  development  of  a  fishery 
for  such  purpose  could  greatly  aid  the  com- 
mercial fisheries  of  this  state  and  be  a  sub- 
stantia! addition  to  the  state's  econoiolc 
prosperity;  and 


"Whkrxas  The  Conservation  and  Wildlife 
Committee  of  the  California  Assembly  has 
considered  this  matter  on  numerous  occa- 
sions and  attempted  to  further  the  develop- 
ment of  a  program  to  provide  such  a 
concentrate;  and 

"Wherkas  California  has  Increased  Its  ex- 
penditures In  this  area,  including  an  appro- 
priation in  the  budget  for  this  year  of  892,000 
from  the  state's  General  P^ind  for  research; 
and 

"Whereas  Legislation  has  been  Introduced 
In  Congress  which  would  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure of  $5  million  for  the  con- 
struction of  up  to  five  experimental  flsh 
protein  concentrate  plants  In  the  United 
States;  and 

"Whereas  The  earliest  possible  construc- 
tion of  such  plants  is  essential  to  the  devel- 
opment of  an  acceptable  flsh  protein  concen- 
trate which  can  so  Immeasurably  aid  In 
relieving  the  suffering  of  so  many  persons  in 
the  world:   now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  to  authorize  construc- 
tion of  experimental  flsh  protein  concentrate 
plants;   and  be  it  further 

'Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  Is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

Two  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Senate  Jonrr  RESOLtmoN  No.  0  Relative 
TO  Removal  of  Restriction  on  Title  to 
MoRSO  Bat  Rock 

"Whereas  to  preserve  Morro  Rock  aa  an 
historical  site,  natural  landmark  and  public 
park,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  prior 
to  1935,  was  requested  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance of  said  rock  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia; and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  by  an  act  approved  May  28,  1935  (49 
Stat.  311),  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  convey  Morro  Rock  to  the  State  of 
California  for  public  f>ark  purposes;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  did  so  convey 
Morro  Rock  to  the  State  of  California  for 
public  park  purposes  by  deed  dated  August 
17,  1936  (covering  approximately  80.00 
acres),  excecuted  pursuant  to  said  act,  and 
by  deed  dated  September  15,  1960  (covering 
0.69  acre),  executed  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949;  and 

"Whereas  the  deed  dated  Augtiat  17,  1935 
reserved  to  the  United  States  of  America 
the  right  to  resume  ownership,  possession, 
and  control,  for  government  purposes,  of  any 
of  the  property  so  conveyed,  at  any  time  and 
without  the  consent  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia; and 

"Whereas  the  right  so  reserved  impairs  the 
use  and  management  of  Morro  Rock  by  the 
State  of  California  for  pubUc  jsark  purposes, 
and  its  preservation  as  an  historical  site; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  respectfully 
requested  to  authorize  the  removal  of  the 
restriction  on  the  title  to  Morro  Rock  with- 
out monetary  consideration  based  upon  Its 
character  as  an  historical  site  and  public 
park,  qualifying  it  for  transfer  at  no  cost; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 


House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  from  California  la 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.' 

"Senate  Jonrr  Resolution  No.  10    Rslativi 

TO  THE  ElAST  SmE  DIVISION  OF  THE  CEMTIAL 

Valley  Project 

"Whereas  Congressman  B.  R.  Sisk  has  In- 
troduced HJl.  14030,  Congressman  Harlam 
Hacen  has  Introduced  H.R.  14031,  and  Con- 
gressman John  Moss  has  Introduced  HJl, 
14202  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
authorize  the  East  Side  Division  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  Project;  and 

"Whereas  The  east  side  division  will  pro- 
•vlde  a  much  needed  supplemental  water  sup- 
ply to  portions  of  Kern.  Tulare.  Kings.  Fresno, 
Madera,  Merced,  Stanislaus  and  San  Joaquin 
Counties;  and 

"Whereas  There  is  presently  a  serious  over- 
draft of  the  ground  water  resources  of  thU 
service  area  which  has  resulted  In  an  Imme- 
diate need  for  supplemental  water;  and 

"Whereas  There  are  some  5,000,000  acres  of 
land  ■within  the  east  side  division,  of  which 
a  considerable  portion  will  require  a  sub- 
stantial supplemental  water  supply;  and 

"Whereas  Porty-flve  percent  of  CallfomU'i 
agricultural  production,  valued  at  nearly  two 
billion  dollars  ($2,000,000,000),  is  producsd 
In  the  San  Joequln  Valley,  and 

"Whereas  Several  San  Joaquin  Valley 
counties  are  among  the  Nation's  leading  pro- 
ducers of  agricultural  commodities;  and 

"Whereas  The  Initial  plEinned  development 
will  provide  1.600,000  acre-feet  annually  of 
supplemental  water,  primarily  for  agricul- 
tural use  at  a  price  the  farmer  can  afford; 
and 

"Whereas  In  addition  to  Irrigation  bene- 
fits, substantial  flood  control,  recreation,  flsh 
and  'Wildlife,  and  water  quality  control  bene- 
fits will  also  accrue  as  a  result  of  this  proj- 
ect and 

"Whereas  The  initial  supply  will  be  made 
available  through  the  operation  of  existing 
facilities  of  the  Central  Valley  Project  sup- 
plemented by  imapproprlated  flows  from  the 
American  Stanislaus,  and  Sacramento  Riven; 
and 

"Whereas  The  proposed  project  will  have 
a  dramatic  economic  and  social  Impact  upon 
the  affected  area  by  Increasing  agricultural 
production  and  farm  income  in  addition  to 
providing  thousands  of  new  Jobs  and  other- 
'wlse  benefiting  the  area:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  oj 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  supports 
H.R.  14030,  H.R.  14031.  H.R.  14202,  and  simi- 
lar legislation  to  authorize  the  East  Side  Di- 
vision of  the  Central  Valley  Project  and  urges 
the  Congress  to  enact  such  legislation  at  the 
earliest  possible  time;  and  be  it  further 

"i?eso/i;ed.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  to  the  United  Stotes 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation,  to  the  Re- 
gional Director  of  Region  2  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  Callfornls 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States," 

A   Joint  resolution    of   the   Legislature  of 
the  State   of  California;    to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 
"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  12.  Relativi 

TO  THE  BLEMENTART  AND  SECONOAST  EBUC*- 

TiON  Act  of  1966 

"Whereas  Under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  federal 
funds  are  available  to  provide  flnanclal  as- 
sistance to  local  educational  agencies,  in 
eluding  school  dlstrlcU,  for  the  education  of 
children  of  low-Income  families;  and 

"Wrekeas  Although  under  such  8«*  » 
sUte  Is  allocated  the  total  amotmt  of  fw- 
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eral  funds  which  all  the  local  educational 
agencies  in  the  state  are  eligible  to  receive, 
the  maximum  amoxmt  each  local  educational 
»gency  may  receive  la  limited;  and 

"Whereas  If  an  eligible  local  educational 
agency  determines  that  other  local  educa- 
tional agencies  within  the  state  are  In  greater 
need  of  such  federal  funds  and  does  not  ap- 
ply for  its  share  thereof,  the  state  cannot 
reallocate  those  federal  funds  to  another 
needy  eligible  local  educational  agency  with- 
in the  state  beyond  the  permissible  maxi- 
mum for  that  local  educational  agency;  and 
"Whereas  There  are  many  local  educa- 
tional agencies  In  this  state  who  are  in  need 
of  funds  beyond  the  maximum  permitted 
under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1966;  now,  there- 
fcffe.  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Seriate  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfuliy  memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  to  permit 
the  state  to  approve  grants  to  school  dis- 
tricts of  federal  funds  allocated  to  the  state 
under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  beyond  the 
present  maximums  permitted  under  that  act 
for  Individual  school  districts  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children  of  low-Income  families, 
where  the  school  district  is  in  need  of  such 
additional  funds  and  the  funds  are  made 
available  by  the  failure  of  other  eligible 
school  districts  to  apply  therefor  so  that  the 
more  needy  school  districts  within  the  state 
could  obtain  additional  funds;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  each  Sena- 
tor and  Representative  from  California  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education." 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  SUte  of  California;  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resohttion  No.  11 
Relative  to  Commending  Wisharo  A. 
Brown,  and  Jack  Craemer 

'Whereas  Wishard  A,  Brown  has  been  a 
resident  of  Marin  County  since  boyhood, 
graduating  from  San  Rafael  High  School 
prior  to  attending  College  of  Marin  and  the 
University  of  Oregon;  and 

'Whereas  He  served  with  distinction  in  the 
United  States  Army  during  World  War  11  and 
was  on  the  personal  staffs  of  General  Simon 
BoUvar  Buckner,  Jr.,  and  General  Joseph  W 
Stlllwell;  and  h     "■ 

"Whereas  He  Joined  the  staff  of  the  Inde- 
pendent-Journal after  his  release  from  the 
srmed  forces  in  1946;  and 

"Whereas  He  has  been  extremely  active  In 
civic  affairs  and  has  served  as  president  of 
the  San  Rafael  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
M  a  member  of  the  Marin  Safety  Council, 
we  Boy  Scouts  of  America  Marin  Council, 
the  National  Board  of  the  Junior  Chamber 
Of  Commerce  and  many  other  boards;  and 

"Whereas  He  was  honored  by  the  Marin 
Jfunty  Real  Estate  Board  In  1965  as  Marin 
W)unty's  outstanding  citizen;  and 

"'Whereas  He  U  expected  to  continue  the 
Me  record  of  community  service  associated 
"ith  the  Brown  family  during  the  long 
t«iure  Of  his  father,  the  late  Roy  A.  Brown 
"  publUher  of  the  San  Rafael  Independent- 
Journal;  and 

rnn^^^"^^"  ^*  ""  named  publisher  of  the 
jnaependent-Journal  and  president  of  Cali- 
th?  nc  u ''^P^P*'"*"  ^^'^-  °^  March  23,  1966, 
inSl  ^  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
"Wependent-Journal;  and 

th«^r^*  i*'^''  Craemer  Joined  the  staff  of 
to^on  ,!f*^'**^'''^-"^°"™»l  ^  18*7  after  work- 
ing on  the  Turlock  DaUy  Journal;  and 

ver^t.  ?^  "*  graduated  from  Stanford  Unl- 
^«f«ty  and  worked  for  a  time  for  the  Holt- 
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vllle  Tribune  in  Imperial  County  prior  to 
entering  the  United  States  Army  In  which 
branch  of  the  armed  forces  he  served  for  Ave 
years,  being  discharged  as  a  major  of  artU- 
lery;  and 

"Whereas  He  Is  Immediate  past  president 
of  the  highly  prestigious  California  News- 
paper Publishers  Association  and  past  north- 
ern California  vice  chairman  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  Professional  Journallam  Society  and 
serves  the  County  of  Marin  on  many  boards 
and  commissions;  and 

"Whereas  He  was  named  copublisiher  and 
editor  of  the  Independent-Jotirnal  on  March 
23,  1966;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California  {the  Assembly  thereof  concurring) , 
That  the  Members  of  the  Legislature  take 
pride  in  commending  Wishard  A.  Brown  and 
Jack  Craemer  for  their  outstanding  records 
of  achievement,  and  congratulate  them  on 
the  occasion  of  their  being  named  publisher 
and  copubllsher.  respectively,  of  the  San 
Rafael  Independent- Journal;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  sulUbly 
prepared  copies  of  this  resolution  to  Wishard 
A.  Brown  and  Jack  Craemer." 


R.EPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  commit- 
tee were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ERVm,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

HJl.  136.  An  act  to  amend  sections  1,  17a, 
64a(5) ,  67(b) ,  67c,  and  70c  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1169); 
and 

H.R.  3438.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  with  respect  to  UmlUng  the  priority  and 
nondlschargeablllty  of  taxes  In  bankruptcy 
(Rept.  No.  1168). 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hruska)  : 
S.  3339.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peony  Park, 
Inc..  and  others;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOWER : 
S,3340.  A  bUl   for   the  reUef   of  Garabed 
Eknoyan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KLLENDER  (by  request)  : 
S.  3341.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  to  restrict  further  the  use  of 
customers'  funds  by  commodity  futures  com- 
mission merchants,  to  authorize  further  the 
regulation  of  records  of  contracts  markets, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Cannon,  and  Mr.  Dominick)  ; 

S.  3342.  A  bill  to  require  authorizations  of 

appropriations  for  the  Environmental  Science 

Services     Administration,      Depwtment      of 

Commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Maonuson  when 

he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 

under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  GRUENING  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BARTunT)  : 
S.  3343.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  sell  lands  embrswied  In  cer- 
tain terminated  entries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Obuxning  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 


By  Mr.  UAGNUSON  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
PaoxMiKE,    Mr.    Rnicorr,    and    Mr. 

Randolph) : 
S.  3344.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  SmaU  Tax  Di- 
vision within  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
S.  3345.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Vittorlna 
Mlcol  Squires;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  3346.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  CamUe  Najlb 
Rabah;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 
S.  3347.  A   bill   to  make  certain   expendl- 
tiires  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  eligible 
as  a  local  grant-in-aid  for  the  purposes  of 
Utle  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;   to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lausche  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  BASS; 
S.  3348.  A  blU  to  establish  the  Departm«it 
of  Education;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bass  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bUl,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  3348.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  144  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  concerning  bias 
or  prejudice  of  a  Judge  of  the  court  of  the 
United  States; 

S.  3350.  A  bill  to  amend  section  401  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  dealing  with  the 
power  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
punish  for  contempts  of  Its  authority; 

S.  3351.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1651  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  governing  the 
Issuance  of  writs  by  the  courts  of  the  United 
States;  and 

S.  3352.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1292  of  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code  governing  ap- 
pellate Jurtsdictlon  of  courts  of  appeals  from 
Interlocutory  decisions  of  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S,J.  Res  159.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  Ist  day  of  June  In  1966  as  "Qual- 
ity Control  Day";  to  the  Committee  <mi  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 

SUPERVISION  OF  ELECTIONS  TO  BE 

HELD  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  RIBI(X>FP  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  258)  relative  to  supervision  of 
elections  to  be  held  in  Vietnam,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

•  See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Ribicoff, 
which  appears  imder  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


ANNUAL  AUTHORIZATIONS  OP  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR  THE  ENVI- 
RONMENTAL SERVICES  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  1 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  require  annual  authorizations  of 
appropriations  for  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Commeree. 
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The  Committee  on  Commerce  has  held 
long  and  elaborate  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  weather  modification.  Research 
In  weatiier  modification  is  essentially  In- 
distuitfuishable.  In  many  respects  from 
research  in  the  atmospheric  sciences 
generally.  The  Eiivironmental  Science 
Services  Administration,  which  Includes 
the  Weather  Bureau  is  deeply  Involved 
in  thi5  area 

Much  concern  and  interest  has  been 
expresscKl  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce ab<3Ut  the  operations  of  ESSA. 
It  therefore  seems  useful  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Com^merce  be  Riven  the  op- 
portunity to  renew  ESSA's  operations 
on  an  annual  ba^li;  and  to  examine  their 
proposed  budset.  In  this  way,  closer  at- 
tention can  be  i(iven  to  this  expanding, 
dynamic  agency  which  plays  such  a 
siLrniflcant  role  in  our  dally  lives. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  as  cosponsors 
Senator  Cannon  and  Senator  Dominick 
who  have  shown  great  Interest  in  this 
subject 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair  •  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  S  3342  to  require  authori- 
zations of  appropriations  for  the  Envi- 
ronmental Science  Services  Administra- 
tion, Dtpartraent  of  Commerce,  intro- 
duced by  Mr  Magnuson  <for  himself,  Mr. 
Cannon,  and  Mr.  Dominick*.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


A  BILL  TO  AID  HOMF^TEADERS 

Mr    GRUENING      Mr    President,  on 

behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague  [Mr. 
BARTi-ETTi.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  lands  em- 
braced in  certain  terminated  entries 
which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  a  recommendation  for  enactment. 
The  bill  would  permit  th"  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  to  sell  lands  in  the  public 
domain  on  which  entries  are  made  in 
good  faith  but  the  entrymen  are  pre- 
vented from  full  compliance  with  legal 
requirements  for  property  improvement 
and  thus  are  required  to  give  up  the 
land.  The  entrymen  on  homesteads. 
small  tracts,  trade  and  manufacturing 
sites,  home  .sites,  and  other  settlement 
or  use  and  occupancy  claims  in  Alaska 
would  be  given  a  preference  right  to  pur- 
chase the  land  by  meeting  the  high  bid 
when  it  is  offered  at  public  auction  by  the 
Interior  Department.  In  a  case  where 
the  entr>-man  becomes  the  purchaser  of 
the  land  in  question  his  purchase  price 
would  be  reduced  by  any  value  added  by 
him  or  his  predecessors  in  interest. 

If  a  purchaser  other  than  the  entry- 
man  acquires  the  land  in  a  case  where 
the  original  settler  cannot  or  does  not 
meet  the  price  set  at  auction,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
compensate  the  entryman  from  the  pur- 
chase price  for  the  value  of  Improvements 
added  to  the  land  by  the  entrjTnan  or  his 
predecessors  in  Interest  where  such  value 
Is  included  in  the  appraised  price. 

In  the  case  of  removable  improve- 
ments, an  entryman  who  does  not  pur- 
cha.se  the  land  In  question  he  may,  with 


the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, remove  or  sell  to  the  purchaser 
those  improvements  which  he  or  his  pre- 
decessors In  interest  made ;  which  can  be 
removed  without  substantial  Injury  to 
the  land,  and  were  not  Included  in  the 
appraised  price. 

The  legislation  which  the  Department 
has  proposed  and  which  I  now  introduce 
appears  to  provide  a  solution  to  the  ex- 
tremely difficult  problems  repeatedly 
presented  by  cases  of  individuals  who,  in 
good  faith,  enter  upon  the  public  domain 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  home, 
but  then  find  themselves  unable  to  com- 
ply with  the  myriad  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  are,  thus,  forced  to  give  up  their 
effort.  This  is  a  problem  which  has  con- 
cerned me  greatly  ever  since  I  came  into 
the  Seruite  7  years  ago  and  has  been  the 
subject  of  constant  efforts  on  my  part  on 
behalf  of  Alaska's  homesteaders. 

As  the  Interior  Department  has  recog- 
nized, it  is  highly  desirable  that  legis- 
lation be  enacted  to  protect  the  interest 
of  settlers  on  the  public  domain  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  unable 
to  obtain  title  to  their  land. 

Individuals  who  attempt  to  acquire 
land  by  meeting  requirements  of  the 
homestead  or  desert  land  laws,  the 
Small  Tract  Act  and  other  public  land 
laws,  must  expend  considerable  sums  of 
money  and  great  physical  efforts  in 
making  improvements  which  are  unfor- 
tunately only  too  often  met  with  failure 
because  they  cannot  meet  all  the  stand- 
ards required  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

More  entries  are  made  in  the  State  of 
Alaska  on  the  public  domsiin  than  any 
other  State;  therefore,  the  people  of 
Alaska  have  a  special  interest  in  this 
legislation.  Of  course,  more  land  is 
found  in  the  public  domain  in  Alaska 
than  in  any  other  State.  Indeed,  the 
latest  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management — Public  Land  Statistics 
1964 — states  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment owns  100.004  percent  of  the  land 
area  of  the  State.  It  Is  explained  that 
the  acreage  in  excess  of  100  percent  Is 
reported  as  a  result  of  survey  errors; 
however,  it  is  certain  that  the  Federal 
Government  owns  considerably  more 
than  90  percent  of  Alaska. 

For  many  Alaskans  the  only  way  of  ac- 
quiring land  on  which  to  establish  a 
home  Is  by  application  under  one  of  the 
public  land  laws  and  heroic  efforts  to 
meet  the  rules,  regulations,  policies, 
whims  and  fancies  of  the  ofBcials  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  The  num- 
ber of  homestead  entries  in  Alaska  was 
larger,  by  far,  than  In  any  other  State 
as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement In  its  1964  statistics.  Of  432 
homestead  entries  patented  in  all  the 
States  in  the  Union  in  1964,  405  of  these 
were  in  Alaska.  Among  1,429  small  tract 
patents  Issued  in  1964.  376  were  in  Alas- 
ka, with  only  the  State  of  California 
showing  a  larger  number  of  these  entries 
completed.  The  entries  completed  and 
for  which  patent  is  issued  are,  however,  a 
very  small  number  of  all  those  for  which 
application  Is  made.  Unfortimately,  it 
Is  the  repeated  experience  of  Alaskans 
that  their  best  efforts  are  unavailing  in 


their  attempt  to  overcome  the  many  ob- 
stacles placed  in  their  way  to  final  suc- 
cess. 

Being  well  aware  of  the  heartbreak 
and  suffering  caused  by  failure  to  com- 
plete requirements  for  patent  on  a  home- 
stead, I  am  pleased  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion which  would  give  some  relief  by  es- 
tablishing in  an  entryman  a  preference 
right  to  buy  land  on  which  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  complete  requirements 
for  patent.  I  believe  the  provision  that 
would,  in  any  case,  provide  compensation 
for  improvements  made  on  the  land  by 
an  unsuccessful  entrymsm  is  extremely 
useful. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  the  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  recom- 
mending its  enactment  be  included  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

It  is  my  hope  the  bill  will  be  acted 
speedily  and  favorably  and  that  it  lie  on 
the  desk  for  1  week  to  permit  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  other  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

The  bill  (S.  3343)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  sell  lands  em- 
braced in  certain  terminated  entries,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Gruening  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT) .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3343 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States   0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  tor  the 
purpose  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  word  "entry"  means  or  Includet 
(1)  a  right  to  acquire  title  to  public  lands 
upon  compliance  with  improvement  require- 
ments which  may  include,  but  are  not  lim- 
ited to,  Irrigation  and  cultivation  of  the 
lands;  (3)  an  application  erroneously  al- 
lowed embracing  withdrawn  lands;  (3)  any 
uncancelled  allowed  application  even  thougli 
not  in  good  standing;  or  (4)  any  claim  to 
withdrawn  land  In  Alaska  based  upon  set- 
tlement, use  or  occupancy,  and  purportedly 
initiated  under  the  public  land  laws. 

(b)  The  wcM-d  "entryman"  Includes,  in 
addition  to  Its  usual  meaning,  qualified  as- 
signees where  the  public  land  law  under 
which  the  entry  was  made  authorizes  the 
leasing  or  assignment  thereof. 

(c)  The  term  "value  added  to  the  land 
by  the  entrjrman  or  his  predecessors  In  In- 
terest" means  the  increase  in  market  value 
of  the  land  due  to  work  performed,  or  im- 
provements made,  by  sucli  entryman  ot  hl« 
predecessors  in  Interest. 

(d)  The  term  "good  faith"  means  honest 
Intent  and  does  not  necessarily  relate  to  the 
degree  of  compliance  with  statutory  or  reg- 
ulatory requirements.  With  respect  to  with- 
drawn land,  the  term  "good  faith"  also  mean* 
the  exercise  of  diligent  inquiry  and  efforts 
leading  to  a  reasonable  Inference  that  the 
land  was  open  and  available  for  appropria- 
tion under  the  particular  public  law  in- 
voked. 

(e)  The  word  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  2.  VVThere  the  Secretary  determines 
with  reference  to  any  pending  entry  made 
under  the  public  land  laws,  other  than  the 
mining  laws,  whether  made  before  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  that— 
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(a)  the  entryman  has  in  good  faith  made 
an  attempt  to  comply  with  the  law; 

(b)  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  that 
such  entryman  will  be  able  to  comply  with 
the  law  to  the  extent  necessary  to  earn  title 
to  the  entered  land; 

(c)  the  land  is  proper  for  disfKJsitlon  un- 
der this  Act,  considering  such  factors  as.  but 
not  limited  to,  Federal  program  require- 
ments, sound  land  use  and  conservation 
principles,  and  effective  management  of  the 

.    public  lands;  and 

(d)  in  the  case  of  withdrawn  land,  there 
has  been  demonstrated  by  substantial,  pos- 
itive, and  compeUing  evidence  that  diligent 
inquiry  was  made  by  the  claimant  showing 
that  the  land  in  the  entry  was  open  and 
available  for  appropriation  under  the  par- 
ticular public  land  law  invoked; 

the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  sell  at  public 
auction  all  or  part  of  the  land  included  in 
the  entry  for  not  less  than  its  current  fair 
market  value.  No  land  shaU  be  offered  for 
sale  until  after  termination  of  the  entry  and 
after  reasonable  public  notice.  The  entry- 
man  shall  have  a  preference  right  to  purchase 
the  land  by  meeting  the  high  bid  within 
ten  days  after  the  date  of  the  auction,  or 
such  further  period  as  the  Secretary  may 
allow. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  determination  of  fair  mar- 
ket value  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
through  appraisal  which  shall  not  include 
Improvements  which  can  be  removed  with- 
out substantial  damage  to  the  land;  if  the 
improvements  cannot  be  so  removed  their 
value  shall  be  separately  appraised  and 
added  to  the  appraised  value  of  the  land. 

(b)  If  the  entryman  acquires  the  land 
pursuant  to  the  sale,  the  Secretary  shall 
grant  him  a  reduction  in  the  purchase  price 
for  the  value,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
u  of  the  date  of  the  bidding,  added  to  the 
land  by  the  entryman  or  his  predecessors  In 
Interest  if  such  value  was  Included  In  the 
appraised  price  of  the  land. 

(c)  If  a  party  other  than  the  entryman 
acquires  the  land  pursuant  to  the  sale,  the 
Secretary  shall  compensate  the  entryman 
from  the  purchase  price  for  the  value,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  as  of  the  date 
of  the  bidding,  added  to  the  land  by  the 
entryman  or  his  predecessors  In  Interest  If 
such  value  was  included  in  the  appraised 
price  of  the  land.  The  determinations  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  subsection  and  sub- 
eecUon  (b)  shall  be  final  and  not  subject 
to  review. 

(d)  If  a  party  other  than  the  entryman 
acquires  the  land  pursuant  to  the  sale,  the 
entryman.  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary, 
may  remove  or  sell  to  the  party  acquiring 
the  land  the  Improvements  which  (1)  were 
made  by  the  entryman  or  his  predecessors 
In  Interest;  (2)  can  be  removed  without  sub- 
•tantlal  injury  to  the  land;  and  (3)  were 
not  Included  In  the  appraised  price  of  the 
land. 

Sbc.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  Act  to  the  contrary,  the  Secretary,  prior 
to  the  Issuance  of  patent,  may  vacate  any 
sale  held  pursuant  to  this  Act  if  he  finds 
that  the  land,  or  any  portion  thereof,  in- 
cluded in  the  sale  is  needed  for  Federal  pro- 
gram requirements. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Where  the  land  has  been  with- 
drawn In  aid  of  a  function  of  a  Federal 
department  or  agency,  or  of  a  State,  county. 
"*^lclpallty,  water  district,  or  other  local 
robdlvlslon  or  agency,  the  Secretary  may  dis- 
pose of  such  land  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  head  of  the  governmental  unit  concerned 
and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  such 
head  may  deem  necessary. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
»Mid  In  any  national  forest,  national  wildlife 
jwuge,  Wildlife  range,  game  range,  wildlife 
management  area,  waterfowl  production 
M«a.  or  area  reserved  for  the  protection  and 
oolMervatlon  of  fish  and  wUdllfe  which  are 


threatened  with  extinction,  or  to  any  Indiari 
land  or  land  set  aside  or  held  for  the  use  or 
benefit  of  Indians,  including  land  over  which 
Jurisdiction  has  been  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary by  Executive  order  for  the  use  of 
Indians,  or  to  any  land  administered  by  the 
Secretary  under  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916 
(39  Stat.  636),  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented. 

Sec.  6.  Any  f>atent  Issued  under  this  Act 
shall  contain  a  reservation  to  the  United 
States  of  (a)  any  of  the  following  named 
minerals  for  which  the  land  is  deemed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be  valuable  ot 
prospectively  valuable  as  of  the  date  of  Is- 
suance of  patent:  coal,  native  asphalt,  solid 
and  semisolid  bitumen,  and  bitvunlnous  rock 
(including  oU-impregnated  rock  or  sands 
from  which  oil  is  recoverable  only  by  special 
treatment  after  the  depoeit  is  mined  or 
quarried),  oil,  gas,  oil  shale,  phosphate, 
sodlvun.  and  potassium,  and  for  lands  In  the 
States  of  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico  sulphur 
also;  and  (b)  the  right  of  the  United  States, 
its  lessees,  permittees,  or  licensees  to  prospect 
for,  mine,  and  remove  them  under  applicable 
provisions  of  law. 

Sec.  7.  At  least  ninety  days  prior  to  the 
sale  of  any  land  tuider  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  head  of  the  govenUng  body 
of  the  poUtical  subdivision  or  other  instru- 
mentality of  the  State  having  Jurisdiction 
over  comprehensive  planning  and  zoning  In 
the  area  within  which  the  land  is  located  or, 
in  the  absence  of  such  political  subdivision  or 
instrumentality,  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
in  order  to  afford  the  appropriate  body  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  the  convey- 
ance of  the  land,  and  the  provisions  thereof, 
will  be  consonant  with  local  planning  and 
development  needs.  If  no  such  action  is 
taken,  no  disposal  of  the  land  shall  be  made 
under  this  Act  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  disposal  is  reasonably  con- 
sonant with  State  and  local  land  use  and  de- 
velopment needs. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Gruening 
is  as  follows : 
U.S.  Department  op  the  Ij»tkrior. 

OmCE  OF  THE  Secretart. 
Washington,  DC,  May  4.  19S6. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  "To  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  lands  embraced 
In  certain  terminated  entries,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  proposed  bill  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  conunlttee  for 
consideration  and  we  reconunend  that  it  be 
enacted. 

Tlie  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
will  undoubtedly  consider  the  issues  in- 
volved in  this  proposal.  Ideally,  the  sub- 
ject could  awaJt  Commission's  deliberations. 
However,  it  Is  remedial  in  nature,  designed 
to  assist  persons  who  appear  to  be  receiving 
harsh  treatment  from  their  Government. 
As  such,  we  think  the  Congress  would  want 
to  consider  enacting  the  proposal  so  that 
equity  may  be  served  over  the  next  3  or 
more  years.  If  necessary,  we  would  have 
no  objection  to  making  the  legislation  tem- 
porary as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Public 
Laws  88-€07  and  88-608  in  1964. 

The  objective  of  the  bill  Is  to  mitigate  the 
hardship  encountered  by  public  land  claim- 
ants. The  bill  would  provide  an  equitable 
approach  in  certain  situations  where  the 
existing  relief  laws  would  not  t>e  applicable. 
For  example,  from  time  to  time  situations 
arise  where  entrymen  under  the  homestead 
or  desert  land  laws,  lessees  under  the  Small 
Tract  Act.  and  other  petrsons  in  good  faith 
expend  considerable  sums  of  money  in  mak- 
ing improvements  on  public  lands,  but  for 


one  reason  or  another  fall  to  queOUy  for 
patent  under  the  law. 

The  Desert  Land  Act,  as  amended.  26  Stat. 
1096  (1891).  43  U.S.C.  sec.  321  (1958).  casta 
the  problem  Into  sharp  focus.  Some  desert 
land  entrymen,  after  expending  thousands 
of  dollars  In  efforts  to  reclaim  the  land  and 
"prove  up,"  fEiil  to  do  BO  after  exhauslng 
all  relief  provisions  (i.e.  act  of  March  4, 
1916,  38  Stat.  1161,  43  U.S.C.  sec.  337  (1958) 
and  the  act  of  March  4.  1929,  46  Stat.  1648. 
43  U.S.C.  sec.  339  (1958))  of  existing  law. 
We  have  no  way  of  protecting  their  invest- 
ment in  the  land.  We  think  that  such  pro- 
tection should  be  afforded  to  them  con- 
sonant with  the  public  Interest. 

Under  existing  public  land  practices,  an 
entryman  who  has  placed  valuable  improve- 
ments on  his  entry,  upon  its  termination,  is 
pemUtted  to  remove  those  improvements. 
Where  a  p>er6on  has  placed  improvements  on 
public  lands  and  the  lands  are  disposed  of 
to  another  party,  the  Department  has  taken 
steps  to  assure  that  the  person  acquiring 
the  land  will  reimburse  the  owner  of  the 
improvements  for  the  reasonable  value  there- 
of which  are  left  on  the  land  and  which 
are  of  value  to  the  person  acquiring  the  land. 
See  Lee  Kisner  et  al.,  A-27189  (November  7, 
1955);  Keith  Specking  et  al.  v.  Charles  S. 
Carter  et  al..  A-26190  (July  24,  1951);  May- 
nard  R.  Stutzman,  A-25844  (May  17,  1950). 
However,  an  entryman  whose  entry  fails 
and  who  has  expended  money  in  disking, 
harrowing,  etc..  thus  improving  the  land, 
is  without  recourse.  Our  propyosal  would 
afford  relief  to  him  and  to  others  who  have 
expended  funds  on  entries  in  vain  eflbrts 
to  acquire  title  thereto. 

Some  of  the  problems  which  thla  bill  la 
designed  to  meet  stem  from  archaic  laws, 
addressed  to  an  essentially  agrarian  econ- 
omy. The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion will  undoubtedly  consider  the  suit- 
ability of  these  laws,  and  the  need  for  con- 
tinuing them  or  modifying  them.  Regardless 
of  the  recommendations  offered  by  the  Com- 
mission, however,  some  entries  arising  under 
these  laws  will  be  In  effect  for  a  number  of 
years.  We  therefore  believe  that  the  enact- 
ment of  the  proposed  legislation  need  not 
be  deferred  until  the  Commission  study  has 
been  completed.  The  bill  will  serve  an  im- 
mediate and  useful  purp>ose,  and  it  will  not 
prejudice  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

Our  bill  is  not  an  amendment  of  the 
equitable  adjudication  provisions.  Rev.  Stat. 
55  2450-2451,  2455-6-7  (1875),  as  amended. 
43  U.S.C.  IS  1161-1164  (1958),  but  rather 
takes  up  where  equitable  adjudication  ends. 
Equitable  adjudication  governs  public  land 
cases  "•  •  •  where  the  law  has  been  sub- 
stantially compUed  with,  and  the  error  or 
informality  [e.g..  the  late  filing  of  annual 
proof]  arose  from  ignorance,  accident, 
or  mistake  which  Is  satlBfactorlly  ex- 
plained   Rev.  Stat.  J  2457   (1875),  aa 

amended,  43  VS.C.  1164  (1958).  The  bill 
Is  applicable  where  there  has  not  been  sub- 
stantial compliance  with  the  law.  albeit  good 
faith  Is  present.  This  bill  differs  from 
equitable  adjudication  In  that  equitable 
adjudication  requires  substantial  compliance 
with  the  law  and  permits  the  conveyance  of 
land  without  regard  to  its  fair  market  value. 
However,  such  substantial  compliance  Is  not 
necessary  under  the  bill,  but  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  land  must  be  paid  to  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  the  bill  is  not  a 
duplication  of  equitable  adjudication,  but 
may  afford  a  vehicle  for  relief  where  patent 
cannot  Issue  under  the  equitable  adjudica- 
tion laws  or  under  any  other  statute. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  at  public  auction  any 
or  all  of  the  land  in  a  terminated  entry,  maide 
other  than  under  the  United  States  mining 
laws,  where  he  finds  that  ( 1 )  the  entryman 
has  made  a  bona  fide  effort  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  to  earn  patent:  (2) 
there  Is  no  reasonable  proapect  that  he  will 
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t>«  able  to  do  «o;  and  (3)  the  land  Is  proper 
for  disposal  under  the  bill,  considering  such 

factors  aa.  but  not  Umlted  to.  Federal  pro- 
granr,  requirements,  sound  land  use  and  con- 
servation principles,  and  effective  manage- 
ment of  the  public  lands  Such  sale  could 
be  held  only  after  adequate  pubUc  notice  of 
the  sale 

If  the  former  entryman  becomes  the  pur- 
chftser  he  would  be  entitled  to  buy  the  land 
at  his  bid  prlre  less  any  value  added  to  the 
land  by  the  entryman  or  his  predecessors  In 
interest  The  entryman  would  have  a  pref- 
erence right  to  buy  the  land  by  meeting 
the  high  bid  Any  patent  Issued  under  the 
bin  would  reserve  to  the  United  States  those 
minerals  which  are  leasable  under  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act,  as  amended.  74  Stat,  781 
(I960  I,  and  supplemented.  30  U.S.C.  J5  181- 
287  iSupp  V  19641,  for  which  the  Secretary 
deemed  the  land  to  be  valuable  or  prospec- 
tively valu.-ible  on  the  date  of  the  Issuance 
of  the  patent. 

The  bll!  would  (1)  embrace  entries.  In- 
advertently allowed  on  withdrawn  lands;  (2) 
apply  to  trade  and  manufacturing  sites, 
homesltes  and  other  settlement  or  use  and 
occupancy  claims  In  Alaska,  and  to  asserted 
claims  under  such  laws,  but  made  on  with- 
drawn lands  (3i  apply  to  entries  which  are 
not  In  good  .standing  by  reason  of  failure  to 
meet  suitutory  requirements,  eg  ,  the  filing 
of  annual  proofs  in  desert  land  cases.  The 
term  good  faith"  as  employed  In  the  pro- 
posed bill  Is  not  Intended  to  be  equated  with 
the  degree  of  compliance  with  statutory  and 
regulat<jry  requlrem.ents  No  withdrawn 
lands  would  be  disposed  of  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  governmental  agency  for  which 
the  land  Is  withdrawn  and  subject  to  such 
Terms  and  conditions  as  that  agency  might 
deem  appropriate  However,  no  lands  In  na- 
tional parks,  national  monuments,  national 
wildlife  refuges  and  other  areas  dedicated 
to  fish  and  wildlife  purposes,  national  forests, 
and  no  Indian  lands  would  be  subject  to  dla- 
p<:«al  under  the  bill 

The  provisions  In  the  bill  would  not  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  the  land, 
but  rather  would  permit  him  to  do  so  In  ap- 
propriate circumstances  We  believe  that 
the  bill  would  obviate  consideration  of  In- 
dividual bills,  e  g  .  S  394.  88th  Congress,  cul- 
minating in  the  Act  of  May  17,  i963  (Pri- 
vate Law  88-4..  HR  2291  88th  Congress, 
culminating  In  the  Act  of  April  26,  1963  (Pri- 
vate Law  38-2!.  and  HR  5302,  88th  Con- 
gress, culminating  In  the  Act  of  August  13, 
1964   ,  Private  Law  88-281), 

We  believe  that  the  appraisal  of  the  land 
should    not    encompass    any    Improvements 
which  can  be  removed  without  Injury  to  the 
land,    whether    or    not    such    Improvements 
under    the    general    rules    of    real    property 
would   be   regarded   as  a  part   of  the  realty. 
If  the  Improvements  are  not  so  removable. 
their  value  would  be  separately  Included  In 
the  appraisal  of  the  land,     !i   the  entryman 
acquired   the   I.ind   pursuant   to   the  sale,  he 
would   be   afforded  a  deduction  In  the  pur- 
chase price  for  any  Improvements  made  by 
hUn   or   his   predecessors   In   Interest   to   the 
extent  that  the  value  of  such  Improvements 
was  an   element   lii   the   appraised   value.     If 
another  person  acquired  the  land    the  entry- 
m;vn  would  be  compensated  out  of  the  pur- 
chase   price   by    the   Government    for  nonre- 
movable improvements   to  the  extent  of  the 
appraised  vnlue  of  the  lm.proveme:.t£      Fur- 
thermore,   where    a    person    other    than    the 
entrymaa  acquired  the  land  pursuant  to  the 
sale,  the  entryman.  with  fj\e  consent  of  the 
.Secretary   of  the  Interior    could  remove  the 
removable  improvement^  or  sell  them  to  the 
person   acquiring  the   land      The  consent  of 
the    Secretary    to    such    actions    Is    deemed 
necessary  to  assure  that   !  1 )   substantial  In- 
Jury  to  the  land  would  not  occur  as  a  result 
of    the    removal    of   any    Improvements     and 
'2)   the  person  acquiring  the  land  would  not 
be  put  In  a  position  of  paying  both  the  Gov- 


ernment and  the  entryman  for  the  Imptfove- 
ments. 

In  brief,  where  the  entryman  acquired  the 
land  pursuant  to  the  sale,  he  would  not  be 
required  to  pay  for  the  value  added  to  the 
land  resulting  from  Improvements  by  him 
or  his  predecessors  In  Interest.  If  the  land 
la  sold  to  anyone  else,  the  entryman  would 
be  compensated  for  such  Improvements 
either  by  the  Government  or  the  purcbaser 
of  the  land. 

0\ir  proposal  requires  the  Secretary,  90 
days  before  making  a  sale,  to  notify  the 
head  of  the  governing  body  of  the  political 
subdivision  or  other  Instnmientallty  of  the 
State  having  Jurisdiction  over  comprehen- 
sive planning  and  zoning  In  the  area  within 
which  the  land  Is  located,  or  In  the  absence 
of  any  such  Instrumentality,  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  In  order  to  afford  the  appro- 
priate body  an  opportunity  to  take  appro- 
priate land  planning  or  zoning  action  to  meet 
local  planning  and  development  needs.  If 
no  such  action  Is  taken,  no  conveyance 
of  the  land  Is  to  be  made  unless  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  conveyance  and 
the  provisions  of  the  conveyance,  will  be 
reasonably  consonant  with  local  land  use 
and  development  needs. 

This  provision  Is  similar  to  section  2  of 
Public  Law  88-608.  78  Stat.  988.  an  Act  "To 
provide  temporary  authority  for  the  sale  of 
certain  public  lands." 

The   Bureau  of   the   Budget   has   advised 
that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  draft  bill  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  CARvnt,  J«., 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


ELIGIBIUTy  AS  A  LOCAL  GRANT- 
IN-AID  OP  CERTAIN  EXPENDI- 
TURES OP  THE  CITY  OP  CIN- 
CINNATI, OHIO 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  28,  1966.  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  city  of  Cincinnati  requesting  that  I 
Introduce  legislation  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives set  forth  In  the  letter. 

I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  In  behalf  of  the  city  of 
Cincinnati,  as  requested. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  contents  of  the  letter  referred  to 
above  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bin  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (8.  3347)  to  make  certain  ex- 
penditures of  the  city  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  eligible  as  a  local  grant-in-aid  for 
the  purposes  of  title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Lattsche, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

The  letter  preeented  by  Mr.  Lauschi 
is  as  follows : 

CrrT  or  Cincinnati, 
OFTICB  or  THZ  Cttt  Manaokk, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April  28, 1966. 
Hon.  Frank  J.  Lausch*, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dxab  Senatok  Lattbchb;  In  19<J2.  the 
voters  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati  approved  a 
ten  million  dollar  bond  referendum  for  the 
construction  of  a  Convention  Center  for  the 
City.  This  Convention  Center  Is  now  under 
construction  on  ground  made  available 
through  the  Queensgate  ni  Urban  Renewal 
project  (OhloR-82). 


The  Convention  Center  Is  strategically 
located  In  the  downtown  area,  adjacent  to 
the  Central  Btislness  District  Urban  Re- 
newal  project  fOhlo  R-55)  now  In  execu- 
tion. The  benefits  derived  from  this  Con- 
vention Center  will  be  of  great  value  to  the 
revltallzatlon  of  the  City's  Core  area,  if  the 
construction  costs  of  this  facility  of  nearly 
ten  million  dollars  could  be  applied  as  a  Non- 
Cash  Orant-In-Ald  Urban  Renewal  credit. 
It  would  allow  the  City  to  move  more  quickly 
Into  the  Implementation  of  many  other 
needed  City  projects. 

A  weekly  Washington  report  on  housing 
entitled.  "Housing  Affairs  Letter"  dated 
AprU  22,  1966.  Indicates  that  the  sub- 
conunlttee  Chairman  Spabkman  has  Intro- 
duced four  bills  to  credit  the  Huntsvllle 
Civic  Arts  Center,  the  Birmingham  Civic 
Center,  the  Mobile  Cultural  and  Convention 
Center  and  the  University  of  Alabama  Medi- 
cal Center  Expansion  Efiforts  as  Non-Cash 
Grant-In-Ald.  Another  bill  would  credit 
New  Haven's  proposed  Coliseum-Convention 
Center. 

It  would  be  most  helpful  to  the  Urban 
Renewal  projects  of  this  City  if  you  could 
see  fit  to  Introduce  such  legislation  for 
Cincinnati's  ConvenMon  Center.  Including 
the  cost  of  this  structure  as  a  Non-Cash 
Grant-ln-Ald  would  enable  us  to  proceed 
with  other  needed  and  worthwhile  projects 
aimed  at  Improving  other  blighted  areas  of 
the  City. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  In  thU 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

W.    C.    WiCHMAN. 

City  Manager. 


A  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill-  which 
would  create  a  U.S.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation to  be  headed  by  a  Secretary  of 
Education  with  Cabinet  level  status. 
This  measure  would  transfer  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  auid  other  agencies  which  have 
jurisdiction  over  programs  of  education 
all  the  agencies,  functions,  and  pro- 
grams involving  education  to  this  new 
Department  and  consolidate  them  un- 
der one  authority. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  in  the 
field  of  education  are  so  enormous  they 
are  difficult  to  conceive.  A  few  exam- 
ples illustrate  this.  For  Instance,  since 
World  War  n — a  scant  20-year  period 
of  time — the  number  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities has  increased  by  250  percent, 
from  866  to  approximately  2,300.  About 
10  percent  of  these  2,300  institutions  of 
higher  learning  have  not  met  the  mini- 
mum standards  for  accredition.  In  1955 
there  were  approximately  2.7  million 
students  in  the  fall  enrollment  of  our 
accredited  colleges.  By  1964  this  num- 
ber reached  almost  5  million,  and  It  Is 
estimated  by  1970  it  will  have  reached 
7  million.  The  rate  of  Increase  during 
the  last  4  years  has  been  approximate- 
ly 8  percent.  In  addition,  the  cost  of 
attending  public  institutions  has  in- 
creased over  30  percent  between  1955 
and  1965  and  another  20  percent  In- 
crease is  estimated  by  1970.  The  cost 
increase  for  attending  private  institu- 
tions Is  even  greater.  Our  education 
experts  estimate  a  cost  spiral  amount- 
ing to  a  50-percent  increase  In  tuition 
over  the  ne.vt  decade 

In  addition,  there  is  also  the  problem 
of  the  Increased  demand  for  financial 


assistance.    Under    our    existing    loan 
programs,  600  thousand  students  have 
borrowed    approximately    $450    million. 
However,  this  is  far  from  sufficient  and 
far  too  many  potential  students  have 
been  left  out.    For  Instance  in  1960,  1.1 
million  high  school  graduates  were  not 
attending  college.    Forty-two  percent  of 
these  listed  financial  problems  as  the 
reason  for  not  enrolling  in  colleges  and 
universities.    Twenty-two  percent  of  the 
students  that  did  attend  dropped  out  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  and  of  this  group 
28  percent  listed  lack  of  money  as  the 
chief  reason  for  such  dropouts.     In  June 
of  last  year,  the  largest  senior  high  school 
class  in  the  history  of  our  coimtry  grad- 
uated.   The  September  freshman  class 
was  estimated  at  approximately  1,4  mil- 
lion students.    However,  many  promis- 
ing young  people  were  not  able  to  at- 
tend.   Of  the  top  50  percent  of  high 
school  graduates,    37.9   percent   of   the 
boys  and  57,9  percent  of  the  girls  from 
families  with  less  than  $3,000  annual  In- 
come did  not  enroll  in  college. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  families  whose  heads  of  the 
household  had  less  than  9  years  school- 
ing live  in  poverty;  that  20  percent  of 
the  young  people  between  ages  18  and  24 
with  less  than  9  years  of  school  were 
unemployed;  that  keeping  a  family  on 
relief  cost  a  minimum  of  $2,500  a  year; 
and  that  keeping  a  young  person  in  a 
detention  home  cost  $1,800  a  year,  and  a 
person  in  prison  $3,500  a  year.  This  is 
contrasted  with  the  average  cost  of  $450 
a  year  for  keeping  a  child  in  secondary 
school.  This  is  not  to  say  that  this  lat- 
ter amount  is  sufficient,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  at  the  present  time  It  Is  the 
average. 

Against  this  background  of  problems — 
and  because  of  the  efforts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  alleviate  these  prob- 
lems—our involvement  in  the  field  of 
education  has  undergone  one  of  the  most 
rapid  expansion  programs  of  any  area  of 
government.  For  instance,  the  staff  of 
the  Office  of  Education  Increased  during 
the  fiscal  year  1966  by  646  people.  Ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1965  in- 
creased over  200  percent  to  $1.5  billion. 
In  fiscal  year  1966  It  again  increased  over 
200  percent  to  $3.3  billion.  This  increase 
reflects  both  the  stepped  up  activity  In 
existing  programs  and  in  the  inaugura- 
tion of  several  new  ones. 

The  Office  of  Education  at  the  present 
time  has  one  of  the  largest  organizations 
In  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  On  January  1,  1966,  It  had 
2.202  employees  in  four  major  bureaus 
'rtth  21  divisions  or  offices,  9  other  major 
offices,  a  contracts  and  construction  serv- 
ice, and  a  national  center  for  educational 
statistics,  not  to  mention  Its  regional  of- 
nces.  For  this  reason  I  feel  that  It  Is 
imperative  that  we  reorganize  the  Office 
or  Education  and  the  various  other  of- 
nces  which  deal  with  educational  pro- 
grams into  a  new  and  separate  depart- 
ment. When  the  increasing  complexity 
or  educational  programs  is  viewed,  and 
wnen  the  broader  scope  of  these  pro- 
srams  is  considered,  the  urgent  need  to 
consolidate  them  In  order  to  coordinate 
more  closely  all  national  educational  ef- 
lorts  becomes  very  apparent. 


At  the  present  time,  with  the  many  dif- 
ferent agencies  which  handle  the  educa- 
tional problems,  it  Is  almost  necessary 
that  an  Institution  of  higher  education, 
with  respect  to  even  the  local  boards  of 
secondary  education,  employ  a  staff  as- 
sistant specialized  in  contacting  the  Fed- 
ertil  Government  and  its  various  agencies 
which  handle  these  problems  in  order  to 
be  assured  that  full  advantage  Is  being 
taken  of  the  opportunities  afforded  now 
for  education  at  the  national  level. 

I  believe  that,  with  the  increased  neces- 
sity for  educational  assistance  at  the 
national  level,  this  new  department 
should  be  created  in  the  very  near  future. 
We  know  that,  even  though  this  is  the 
first  year  in  which  we  have  entered  the 
field  of  secondary  education,  the  demands 
will  become  even  greater  in  the  next  few 
years  and  that  secondary  education  will 
receive  an  increased  amount  of  assist- 
ance from  both  the  Federal  and  the  State 
level  of  government.  Certainly  if  any 
political  unit  or  any  entity  of  govern- 
ment In  the  Nation  has  a  responsibility 
In  the  field  of  education;  whether  it  be 
the  higher  educational  level  or  secondary 
level,  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
responsibility. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  lie  on  the  desk  for  10 
days  for  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  at  the  desk  as  requested. 

The  bUl  (S.  3348  >  to  establish  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bass,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


lamation  designating  the  first  day  of 
June  in  1966  as  "Quality  Control  Day." 
introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlclairy,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rxs.  156 
Whereas  the  quality  of  American  civiliza- 
tion Is  dependent.  In  large  measure,  on  con- 
tinuing Improvement  in  the  quality  of  goods 
and  services:  and 

Whereas  the  survival  and  success  of  the 
free  world  depends  to  a  great  degree  on  the 
quality  and  reliability  of  Its  products  and 
services  In  open  competition  on  tbe  Inter- 
national market;  and 

Whereas  quality  control  tmltes  the  In- 
terests of  consumers  and  producers  alike  In 
the  Joint  pursuit  of  excellence;  and 

Whereas  there  is  great  need  to  draw  wider 
public  attention  to  the  contrltoutlons  made 
by  quality  control  and  reliability  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers  throughout  the  Nation: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  first  day  of  Jvme  in 
1966  as  "Quality  Control  Day"  and  Inviting 
the  Governors  of  the  several  States  and 
mayors  of  the  local  governments  of  the 
United  States  to  Issue  similar  proclamations. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  QUALITY 
CONTROL   DAY 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr,  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  which  will  authorize  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  first  day  in 
June  as  Quality  Control  Day.  This  date 
coincides  with  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  American  Society  for  Quality  Con- 
trol. 

Quality  control,  with  its  associated  dis- 
cipline and  reliability  engineering,  as- 
sures the  public  that  the  products  it 
uses  are  safe,  sound,  and  durable.  The 
society,  which  started  with  1,000  mem- 
bers in  1946,  now  number  20,000. 

The  quality  control  man  in  the  factory 
Is  often  referred  to  as  the  customer's 
voice  in  the  plant.  Proof  of  industry's 
forthright  intent  to  provide  good  service 
to  the  consumer  is  the  inclusion  of  a 
quality  control  program  In  the  plant. 

The  establishment  of  a  Quality  Con- 
trol Day  will  reaffirm  Government's  com- 
mittment to  the  protection  of  the 
American  consumer. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the 
joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  Joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S  J.  Res.  159)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 


THE  NEED  FOR  THE  XJU.  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM'S  ELECTPIONS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  I  called  for  United  Nations  super- 
vision of  the  forthcoming  elections  in 
South  Vietnam.    At  that  time  I  said: 

We  must  request  that  a  special  session 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  be 
called. 

We  should  Introduce  In  that  special  session 
a  resolution  requesting  that  United  Nations 
observers  be  assigned  to  the  forthcoming 
elections  In  South  Vietnam. 

And  we  should  lend  the  full  jM-estlge  of  the 
United  States  to  this  effort.  In  the  person  of 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

I  emphasized  that  elections  would  be 
held  within  areas  of  South  Vietnam 
which  could  reasonably  be  secured 
against  violence  and  intimidation,  and 
where  U.N.  observers  could  gain  access 
to  assure  impartiality. 

It  is  my  belief — and  the  belief  of  many 
others — that  the  elections  scheduled  In 
South  Vietnam  must  be  held  At  present 
the  United  States  has  committed  over 
250,000  men  and  substantial  resources 
to  the  struggle  in  Vietnam,  Our  Nation 
is  helping  the  South  Vietnamese  to  fight 
the  enemy  in  the  jungle.  We  are  help- 
ing to  bring  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress to  the  villages.  Yet,  the  period  of 
recent  political  turmoil  and  bickering  in 
South  Vietnam  has  shown  that  neither 
an  effective  military  effort,  nor  success- 
ful economic  and  social  development  ef- 
forts— the  so-called  "pacification"  pro- 
gram— is  possible  without  the  direction 
and  support  of  a  strong  and  stable  cen- 
tral government.  Also,  if  we  are  ever  to 
have  fruitful  negotiations,  they  must 
re.st  on  the  same  solid  base.  In  fact,  no 
effective  or  permanent  solution  to  the 
problems  of  Vietnam  is  possible  without 
political  stability.  Political  stability.  In 
turn,  can  best  be  based  on  institutiona 
that  are  responsive  to  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  the  people — instltutiona  that  can 
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accommodate  the  conflicts  between  dl- 

vergen:  groups  within  the  society  lti  Viet- 
nam. 

Last  month  the  Buddhists  demanded 
elections.  Premier  Ky  promised  to  com- 
ply with  their  demands  Thus,  the  South 
Vietnamese  Grovernment  ha^  committed 
Itself  to  the  elective  process  for  develop- 
ing political  Institutions.  Elections  must 
take  place  And  most  important,  they 
mu5t  be  honest  and  free. 

Let  us  face  the  issue  squarely  when 
we  discuss  the  forthcoming  elections  In 
South  Vietnam  The  complexity  of 
problems— the  uitrlcacy  of  !!>•  web  that 
must  be  dl^sentangled  in  setting  up  the 
elect-oral  machinery  required  for  a  fair 
election — cannot  be  underestimated. 
The  difficulties  to  be  met  are  Immense. 
South  Vietnam — a  country  at  war — Is 
torn  by  violence  and  terror.  South  Viet- 
nam is  inexperienced  In  the  ways  of  the 
elective  process.  And  South  Vietnam  Is 
a  country  where  contending  political  and 
religious  groups  have  had  ample  time, 
and  ample  reason,  to  accumulate  a  vast 
catalog  of  grievances  against  each 
other— grievances  that  have  not  been 
dissipated  in  the  give  and  take  of  a  po- 
litical arena.  Thus,  if  the  elections  are 
to  succeed,  it  will  take  patience  and  un- 
derstanding—perseverance and  will — 
on  the  part  of  every  political  and  reli- 
gious group  concerned. 

One  point  seems  clear  If  the  Ky  gov- 
ernment supervises  elections,  the  results 
will  be  contested — and  may  well  be  re- 
jected—by the  othe.-  elements  of  the 
Vietnam  power  struggle  Buddhist- 
supervised  elections,  as  Tri  Quang  has 
proposed,  would  be  equally  unacceptable 
to  the  military,  the  Catholics,  and  other 
groups.  Pollwatchers  supported  by  the 
United  States  alone  would  also  be  unsat- 
isfactory 

The  need  for  objective  outside  super- 
vision of  the  forthcoming  elections  Is 
clear  The  kind  of  supervision  required 
can  come  only  from  an  international 
presence. 

On  many  occasions  I  have  stated  my 
belief  that  every  elected  ofScial,  and 
every  concerned  individual  citizen  should 
analyze  the  Issues  and  make  every  effort 
to  contribute  constructively  as  we  search 
collectively  for  a  solution  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam.  This  Ls  our  right.  This 
is  also  our  obligation  It  i-  recognized 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
who  has  said  time  and  again  that  he  wel- 
comes suggestions  and  idea.s  concerning 
Vietnam. 

Folliwlng  my  speech  last  Thursday,  the 
Department  of  State  was  asked  by  the 
press  to  comment  on  my  suggestion  for 
U.N  supervision  of  the  forthcoming 
i^lect'ons  in  South  Vietnam.  The  De- 
partment gave  the  following  reply: 

We  have  seen  Senator  Rreicorr's  sugges- 
•.:on  As  far  as  the  United  States  Is  con- 
cerned, we  hsve  urged  on  nnany  occasions 
that,  the  United  Nations  find  a  way  to  con- 
tribute constructively  to  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  Vietnam  problem  Specifically, 
Ambassador  Goldberg  has  recently  reaffirmed 
at  the  VS.  our  interest  In  a  United  Nations 
role  in  supervising  elections  designed  to  Im- 
plement the  Geneva  Accords.  Regrettably, 
the  Soviet  Union,  Hanoi  and  Peking  have 
frequently  opposed  any  United  Nation.'!  par- 
ticipation   la    the   solution    of   the    Vietnam 


problem.  This  opposition  has  apparently 
led  the  Secretary  General  and  many  mem- 
bers to  conclude  that  there  Is  no  effective 
role  for  the  United  Nations  to  play  in  the 
present  circumstances.  However,  we  are 
glaul  that  Senator  Ribicoit  has  added  his 
voice  to  those  who  believe  the  UJ».  can  play 
a  constructive  role  In  Vietnam. 

In  my  approach  to  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  Vietnam,  I  have  tried  to  be  con- 
structive. My  proposal  for  UJI. -super- 
vised elections  is  concrete.  Yet,  the  De- 
partment's comments  on  my  proposal  are 
indecisive  and  misleading.  Let  me  dis- 
cuss State  Department's  statement  point 
by  point. 

I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the 
United  States  has  urged  the  U.N.  to  And 
a  way  to  contribute  constructively  to  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  prob- 
lem. In  my  speech  last  Thursday  I  de- 
scribed the  President's  search  for  peace 
through  diplomacy — his  i>eace  offensive 
which  reached  into  the  Security  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations,  as  well  as  to 
some  115  coim tries.  I  fully  support  and 
encourage  the  breadth  and  intensity  of 
his  efforts. 

Yet,  when  the  Department  of  State 
says  that  Ambtissador  Goldberg  has  re- 
affirmed this  country's  Interest  "in  a 
United  Nations  role  in  supervising  elec- 
tions designed  to  implement  the  Geneva 
accords,"  I  am  admittedly  puzzled  and 
dismayed.  For  the  elections  referred  to 
by  the  State  Department  are  those  in 
point  7  of  the  final  declaration  of  the 
Geneva  Conference.  They  are  not  the 
elections  promised  by  the  Ky  govern- 
ment. Thay  bear  no  relation  to  my  pro- 
posal. Thus  the  elections  the  Depart- 
ment refers  to  are  the  elections  that  were 
supposed  to  be  held  in  July  1956,  in  both 
North  and  South  Vietnam,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  unifying  the  country.  At  the  con- 
cluding plenary  session  of  the  Geneva 
Conference,  on  July  21,  1954.  Walter 
Bedell  Smith,  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, explained  the  purpose  of  the 
elections  set  out  in  the  final  declara- 
tion: 

In  the  case  of  nations  now  divided  against 
their  win,  we  shall  continue  to  seek  to 
achieve  unity  through  free  elections  super- 
vised by  the  United  Nations  to  insure  that 
they  are  conducted  freely. 

Mr.  President,  the  elections  that  I  hope 
to  see  supervised  by  U.N.  observers— the 
elections  I  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate — are  not  "elections  designed  to 

implement      the      Geneva      accords" 

though  conceivably  they  might  have 
some  bearing  on  a  future  settlement  ne- 
gotiated according  to  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments. I  am  talking  about  the  forth- 
coming elections  demands  by  the  Bud- 
dhists, agreed  to  by  the  Ky  government 
and  expected  by  the  entire  world.  Their 
purpose  is  to  choose  the  members  of  an 
assembly  that  will  write  a  constitution 
for  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam.  I 
think  my  statement  was  clear.  The  De- 
partment of  State  has  not  only  side- 
stepped completely  the  critical  issue  in- 
volved in  my  proposal — the  question  of 
VH.  supervision  of  the  forthcoming  elec- 
tions in  South  Vietnam — but  the  State 
Department  has  once  again  muddled  the 
waters  of  discussion. 


In  its  statement,  the  Department  fur- 
ther states  that  the  Soviet  Union,  Hanoi, 
and  Peking  have  frequently  opposed  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  Nations  in  the 
solution  of  the  Vietnam  situation.  This 
comment  also  begs  the  issue.  Two  of  the 
three  countries  named — Communist 
China  and  North  Vietnam — are  not 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  nor  do 
they  control  any  significant  number  of 
votes  in  the  U.N.  Therefore,  the  De- 
partment's next  point — that  opposition 
by  these  countries  "has  apparently  led 
the  Secretary  Greneral  and  many  mem- 
bers to  conclude  that  there  is  no  effec- 
tive role  for  the  United  Nations  to  play 
in  the  present  circumstances"— simply 
does  not  follow  from  the  earlier  premise. 
Mr.  President,  if  the  Department  of 
State  beUeves  my  proposal  has  no  merit, 
let  It  say  so.  If  the  Department  wants 
or  needs  time  to  consider  this  sugges- 
tion, let  the  comment  be  made  that  the 
proposal  is  under  study.  But  let  us  avoid 
the  meaningless  statement — the  mislead- 
ing phrase.  The  issues  involved  in  Viet- 
nam require  that  we  say  what  we  mean 
as  clearly  as  we  can. 

And  let  us  be  clear  about  the  elections 
in  South  Vietnam.  They  are  vital.  I 
believe  that  their  failure  would  be  a  sig- 
nificant setback  for  the  future  of  South 
Vietnam,  the  United  States,  and  the  cause 
of  peace.  And  I  believe  that  if  those 
elections  are  to  be  free  and  honest,  an 
international  presence  In  South  Vietnam 
Is  essential.  So  let  our  Oovermnent  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  obtain  U.N,  su- 
pervision. Let  us  commit  our  Nation  to 
the  success  of  the  elections.  The  stakes 
have  seldom  been  higher. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  resolution  urging  the 
President  to  request  the  United  Nations 
to  send  observers  to  the  coming  elections 
in  South  Vietnam.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  resolution  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  258)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
lations,  as  follows: 

RESOLUnOK 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam  U 
actively  engaged  In  making  preparations  for 
elections  to  choose  a  constituent  assembly  In 
a  constructive  effort  to  bring  about  a  more 
representative  government,  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  dedicated  to 
the  principle.  In  the  conduct  of  its  foreign 
affairs,  that  peoples  everywhere  have  the 
right  to  determine  their  own  destinies 
through  free  participation  In  elected  gov- 
ernments; and 

Whereas  the  success  of  the  promised  elec- 
tions In  South  Vietnam  will  depend  on  the 
assiu-ance  that  they  will  be  free,  fair,  and 
open;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  committed 
Its  resources  and  the  lives  of  Its  men  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
people;  and 

Whereas  an  objective  and  International 
presence  would  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  assuring  that  the  promised  elections 
in  South  Vietnam  are  free,  faU",  and  open. 
and  thus  help  substantially  In  bringing  about 
political  stablUty  and  the  establishment  of 
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effective  political  Institutions:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  encourage  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  to  seek  United 
Kstlons  observers  for  its  forthcoming  elec- 
Uons;  and 

That  the  President  shovUd  call  upon  the 
United  Nations  to  assign  United  Nations  ob- 
servers to  the  forthcoming  elections  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Joseph  Kraft  has  written  a  perceptive 
series  of  articles  in  recent  weeks  concern- 
ing the  prospects  for  the  coming  elections 
in  South  Vietnam.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  his  articles,  together  with 
editorials  from  the  New  York  Times, 
Hartford  Times,  Hartford  Courant,  Mid- 
dletown  Press,  and  New  Britain  Herald, 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  4,  1966] 
Insight  and  Outlook  :  Vhtnamesk  Crisis — I 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
Saigon. — The  most  recent  Vietnamese  crisis 
brought  to  the  surface  all  the  complex  social 
and  political  currents  that  the  war  and  Its 
drum-beaters  tend  to  suppress.  Indeed,  pre- 
cisely because  these  elements  have  been 
eclipsed  In  the  past,  their  sudden  outcropping 
now  tends  to  catch  Americans  by  surprise 
and  to  fill  them  with  alarm  and  confusion. 
But  while  the  denouement  remains  In 
doubt,  the  outbreak  and  development  of  the 
crisis  followed  a  logical  course.  They  are 
BUbject  to  analysis,  and  I  will  offer  an  anal- 
ysis In  subsequent  columns  dealing  with  the 
two  chief  forces  at  work — the  Buddhists  and 
the  Catholics. 

First,  however,  I  must  try  to  describe  the 
mosaic  of  Vietnamese  policies.  For  It  Is  a 
subject  In  which  Interplay  Is  everything — a 
case  of  minority  politics,  a  matter  of  action, 
reaction  and  counteraction  by  tiny  groups. 
Indeed.  In  Its  basic  elements,  its  geography. 
Its  history.  Its  beliefs,  South  Vietnam  Is  a 
divided  country — "a  huddling  together,"  as 
Hazlitt  once  said  of  Shakespeare  tragedy,  "of 
fierce  extremes." 

Geographically,  the  basic  division  in 
South  Vietnam  Is  between  the  Center  and 
the  South.  The  Center,  once  known  as 
Annam,  Is  the  coastal  plain  stretching  from 
the  17th  Parallel  down  the  outskirts  of 
Saigon.  It  happens  to  include— In  Da  Nang, 
Ankhe,  Camranh  Bay  and  Nhatrang — the 
main  American  air  and  sea  bases.  It  Is  a 
region  of  tiny  parcels  of  relatively  poor  land, 
much  subject  to  sallnatlon  by  repeated  In- 
cursions of  the  sea.  Though  the  populaUon 
Is  only  3  miUlon  and  though  fish  are  plenti- 
ful. Central  Vietnam  cannot  support  Itself. 
The  South,  or  Cochin  China  as  the  French 
»Ued  It,  includes  Saigon  and  the  delta  of  the 
Mekong  River  and  Its  many  mouths.  The 
delU  region  Is  one  of  the  great  rlce-produclng 
weas  of  the  world  and  Saigon  Its  entrepot, 
raough  the  combined  population  amounts 
w  perhaps  8  million  people.  In  normal  times, 
we  South  produces  a  large  ejcport  surplxis. 
Historic  difference  tended  to  foUow  geo- 
8«phlc  Unes.  Central  Vietnam  has  been  the 
neartland  of  the  country,  the  site  of  the  Im- 
P«nal  court,  a  center  of  BuddhUt  studies, 
^a  the  historic  seat  of  strong  resistance 
ooih  to  Chinese  pressure  from  the  north  and 
w  French  pressure  from  the  south.  Its  eUte 
»  a  traditionalist  elite,  looking  back  with 
rr/*'f  *  ^  ^^^  '^^y*  of  complete  freedom 
irom  foreign  presences  and  thus  highly  na- 
"onailstic,  even  xenophobic— especially  In  lU 
u^«t  V  '^ward  other  regions  of  Vietnam 
uiat  have  accommodated  more  eaally  to  for- 
"«n  presences. 
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The  South  was  a  frontier  province  for  the 
Center,  settled  late  and,  as  usual  with  fron- 
tier provinces.  In  rather  large  holdings.  The 
French  Invasion  of  the  last  century  found 
easy  pickings  In  the  South,  notably  with  the 
large  landholders.  The  native  elite  that 
emerged  from  the  process  tended  to  be  rela- 
tively well  off  economically,  civilized  In  the 
French  manner  and  totally  divorced  from  the 
uneducated  p>easant  masses. 

Not  surprisingly,  differences  In  beUef  are 
In  harmony  with  the  geographical  and  his- 
torical divisions.  The  harsh,  traditionalist 
xenophobia  of  the  Center  has  found  Ite 
purest  expression  In  the  Buddhist  revival  led 
by  the  famous  Bonze  Trl-Quang.  A  similar 
Catholic  attitude  was  reflected  In  the  family 
of  the  late  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  al- 
though more  recently  the  CathoUcs  of  the 
Center  have  everted  to  the  more  self-effac- 
ing role  of  a  heavily  outnumbered  minority. 
Before  World  War  II,  some  of  the  same  xeno- 
phobic spirit  was  channeled  Into  two  par- 
ties— the  Dal  Viet,  or  Greater  Vietnam  Party, 
and  the  Vietnamese  Kuomlntang,  or  Nation- 
alist Party — which  stUl  have  strength  m  the 
Center. 

In  the  South,  leadership  In  the  cities  tended 
to  fall  Into  the  hands  of  the  French-educated 
loctil  notables.  The  colonialist  atmosphere 
dissolved  native  Catholicism,  and  even  more 
Buddhism,  to  the  point  of  decay.  Among 
the  peasantry  they  developed  several  reviv- 
alist groups — notably  the  Hoa  Hao  and  Cao 
Dal  sects.  The  mlxtiu-e  was  further  thick- 
ened after  the  Geneva  conference  of  1954, 
when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Catholic 
refugees  and  some  leading  NaUonallst 
politicians  fled  from  Communist  North  Viet- 
nam and  settled,  mainly  around  Saigon. 

All  of  these  forces  have  been  jockeying 
for  position  ever  since  then.  While  the  war 
has  tended  to  submerge  their  activities,  they 
have  made  themselves  felt  In  every  change 
of  regime,  beginning  with  the  overthrow  of 
the  Diem  government  in  1963.  Now  the 
political  forces  are  out  In  the  open.  The 
Important  question  over  the  next  few  months 
Is  whether  they  will  yield  chaos  and  a 
running  down  of  the  war  effort  or  a  kind  of 
consensus  that  could  lead  to  an  organized 
settlement. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  6,  1966] 

Insight  and  Qotlook:  The  Vietnamesk 

Crisis — U 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

Saioon. — What  do  the  Buddhists  really 
want? 

That  question  is  at  all  times  being  put  by 
Americans  to  the  militant  Buddhist  leader, 
Thlch  Trl  Quang.  A  skillful  poUtlclan,  far 
above  average  In  the  capacity  to  develop 
calculated  ambiguities,  Trl  Quang  keeps  re- 
tiu-nlng  dusty  answers. 

It  thus  becomes  possible  to  see  him  either 
as  a  Communist  tool  or  as  the  potential 
savior  of  his  country.  And  therefore  the 
questioning  game  continues — ad  nauseam 
and  ad  Infinitum. 

A  more  pertinent  question.  It  seems  to 
me.  Is  to  ask  who  the  militant  Buddhists 
are.  The  answer  is  that  they  are  a  tiny 
minority  with  respect  to  size,  locale,  and 
viewpoint. 

Apart  from  Thlch  Trl  Quang,  a  gifted 
leader  In  my  view,  the  Buddhist  militants 
Include  only  a  few  hundred  veterans  of 
protest  demonstrations.  They  are  mainly 
drawn  from  the  center  of  the  country  and 
notably  from  the  children  of  good  families, 
often  of  royal  blood,  who  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hue. 

Their  viewpoint  Is  the  viewpoint  of  nar- 
row, xenophobic  traditionalism,  which,  as  1 
have  Indicated.  Is  common  to  the  educated 
elite  of  the  central  region  of  South  Vietnam. 

It  happened  that  this  tiny  group  played  a 
dramatic  role  In  the  antl-Cathollc  protests 
that  ended  In  the  faU  of  the  regime  of  the 
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late  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem.  That  (largely 
accidental )  bit  of  history  has  combined  with 
self-consciousness  of  their  small  numbers  to 
define  what  I  would  call  the  minimum,  and 
destructive  goal  of  the  militant  Buddhists. 

The  minimum  Buddhist  goal  is  to  prevent 
power  from  passing  Into  the  hands  of  any 
leaders  who  might  try  to  reverse  the  events 
of  1963 — who  might,  to  be  more  specific, 
crush  the  militant  Buddhists  as  an  act  of 
revenge  for  what  happened  to  President 
Diem.  That  minimum  goal  has  largely  gov- 
erned the  actions  of  the  military  Buddhist 
leadership  since  1963. 

Thus  when  Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh  seemed 
about  to  take  dictatorial  powers  after  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  incident  of  August  1964,  the 
Buddhists  went  Into  the  streets  to  force 
Khanh  to  rescind  his  declaration  of  one-man 
rule.  Similarly,  In  May  1965,  when  Premier 
Tran  Van  Houng.  a  leading  personality  from 
the  South,  moved  Into  a  position  to  crack 
down,  the  Buddhists  again  went  Into  the 
streets  and  forced  his  regime  from  jxjwer. 

More  recently,  the  specter  of  Marshal 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky's  using  his  Honolulu  meeting 
with  P*resldent  Johnson  to  gather  supreme 
power  set  In  motion  the  latest  set  of  Bud- 
dhist-inspired troubles.  And,  If  the  Bud- 
dhists are  now  prepared  to  settle  for  free 
elections.  It  Is  again  within  the  perspective 
of  their  minimum  objectives. 

For  free  elections,  apart  from  demonstrat- 
ing for  all  the  world  to  see  that  the  Catholics 
really  are  a  minority,  would  wipe  the  slate 
clean.  They  would  be  a  new  beginning. 
They  would  serve  to  normalize  the  political 
situation,  to  ratify  the  events  of  1963.  to  pre- 
vent the  purge  of  revenge  that  the  Buddhists 
most  fear. 

If  avoiding  a  purge  Is  the  minimum,  de- 
structive goal,  however,  the  Buddhists  also 
have  a  larger  and  more  positive  aim — an  aim 
that  has  been  broadening  In  the  course  of 
time.  The  constructive  goal,  as  I  see  It,  Is  to 
become  the  nucleus  for  a  popular  majority 
In  South  Vietnam  that  might,  In  time,  serve 
as  a  means  of  bringing  an  honorable  peace 
to  this  country,  and  perhaps,  even,  to  all  of 
Buddhist  southeast  Asia. 

To  this  end,  the  tiny  knot  of  militant 
Buddhist  leaders  has  developed  a  gamut  of 
techniques  for  reaching  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
laUon. By  emphasizing  dislike  of  Saigon  and 
the  central  government,  they  have  won  over 
most  of  the  army  and  civil  service  of  central 
Vietnam.  Cryptic  telk  of  peace  appeals  to 
the  war-wearlnees  that,  at  times  at  least, 
afflicts  almost  everybody  In  the  country.  A 
slight  dash  of  antl-Amerlcanlam,  by  con- 
fronting the  rich  foreigner  with  the  poor 
native,  does  duty  for  the  one  thing  the 
Buddhists  lack  most  of  all — a  social  program 
with  appeal  to  the  poor. 

My  feeling  is  that  the  Buddhists  hope  to 
combine  these  tactics  with  elections  to  some 
kind  of  assembly  to  organize  a  popular  na- 
tional majority.  Once  the  majority  Is  In 
place,  they  believe.  I  think,  that  they  could 
talk  to  the  other  side  and  arrange  a  peace 
that  would  be  neither  victory  nor  defeat  for 
either  party. 

For  the  moment,  however,  the  Buddhists 
are  searching  for  allies  to  form  the  majority. 
Mindful  of  their  own  tiny  size,  they  do  not 
seek  to  dominate  a  national  assembly.  My 
information  Is  that  Trl  Quang  would  like  to 
see  an  assembly  made  up  of  one-third 
Buddhists,  one-third  CathoUcs,  and  one- 
third  other  groups. 

Already  the  Buddhists  are  working  to  form 
alliances  that  could  lead  to  the  majority  they 
seek.  To  establish  a  footing  In  the  South, 
they  have  put  out  lines  to  leading  southern 
personalities,  notably  former  Gen.  Tran  Van 
Don,  the  president  of  the  alumni  association 
of  southern  high  schools  comprising  most 
of  the  upper  middle  class  of  Saigon  and  the 
delta. 

But  the  big  hope  for  the  BiiddhUts,  the 
key  to  building  a  majority,  is  that  they  can 
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work  with  the  Catholics.  I  will  be  exam- 
ining that  poaslblUty  in  the  next  column  In 
this  serlea. 

(Prom  the  Waahlngton  Post.  May  9.  1966] 

IxsiAHT  JLND  OmxooK:  Tkx  Vixtmamxse 
Crisis — III 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

SiacoK. — Mention  the  Catholics  of  South 
Vietnam  and  most  Americans  think  of  people 
who  are  first,  fervently  antl-Communlst,  and 
only  next  Vietnamese.  But  that  Is  not  even 
a  half-truth. 

To  be  sure,  about  half  of  the  1>4  million 
Catholics  in  South  Vietnam  are  refugees  who 
fled  their  native  villages  when  the  Commu- 
nists took  over  North  Vietnam  In  1954.  Most 
of  these  refugees  are  settled  around  Saigon 
In  small,  often  armed,  villages  dominated  by 
the  local  parish. 

Thus  cut  adriu  from  their  old  moorings 
and  Isolated  In  present  surroundings,  the 
refugees  represent  a  potent  mass,  easy  to  stir 
against  any  regime  suspected  of  being  willing 
to  negotiate  with  the  other  side — the  more 
so.  since  the  fall  of  their  great  patron,  the 
late  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem.  They  are, 
In  the  words  of  one  high  official  in  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy,  "like  medieval  fanatics." 
They  ha\e  tended  to  form  the  popular  back- 
bone of  the  recent  military  regimes,  and  to 
be  t,he  death  weapon  against  more  moderate 
regimes. 

But  the  other  half  of  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation— the  Catholics  native  to  the  southern 
.incl  central  regions  of  this  country — are  by 
v.o  means  fanatic,  or  even  edgy.  They  are 
used  to  C(--)existing  as  a  minority  with  a  large 
Buddhist  majority  Through  the  archbishop 
of  SaiKon  Nguyen  Van  Binh.  they  have  felt 
the  influence  of  the  updating  that  has  re- 
cently come  to  dommale  attitudes  in  the 
Vatican  To  some  extent,  Archbishop  Blnh 
ha*  been  able  to  take  in  cow  the  chief  refu- 
gee leader    the  Reverend  Hoang  Quynh. 

The  Institution  for  this  takeover  by  the 
more  moderate  Catholics  of  South  Vietnam 
hn.s  been  the  liaison  office  of  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Saigon  Over  the  last  year  the  office  has 
been  issuing  a  series  of  communiques  on 
political  subjects 

For  example,  in  its  fourth  communique 
put  out  in  November  of  iMt  year,  the  liaison 
oSce  made  an  obvious  etfort  to  have  all 
CatiioUcs  work  to  cooperate  with  the  Bud- 
dhists The  communique  .said:  "The  office 
calls  upon  the  faithful  to  pay  very  careful 
attention  when  speaking  or  writing  on  mat- 
ters related  to  other  religions,  strictly  avoid- 
ing any  actions  which  might  be  harmful  to 
friendly    relations  " 

In  its  fifth  communique.  Issued  on  Janu- 
ary 7  of  this  vear  the  liaison  office  lined  up 
with  the  Buddhists  in  supporting  a  compro- 
mise negotiated  eiid  to  the  war. 

Most  recently  the  more  moderate  Cath- 
olics seem  to  have  been  working  with  the 
Buddhi.=  t*  against  the  military  government 
of  Air  Marshal;  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  The  most 
recent  communique  of  the  liaison  commit- 
tee t.ssued  on  April  6  said:  "The  most  press- 
iiig  problem  *  •  •  is  the  present  political 
vacuum  •  •  •  The  political  situation  In 
Sout^.  Vietnam  is  still  a  cold  emptiness.  The 
authorities  are  still  unable  to  lay  a  legal 
found.^tl.m  for  the  country,  and  they  stUl 
lack  'he  support  of  the  people." 

In  short,  the  Catholics  native  to  South 
Vietnam  led  by  the  highest  authority  In  the 
local  hierarchy  are  not  far  distant  from  the 
position  of  the  militant  Buddhists  under 
bonze  Thich  i  venerable!  Tr!  Quang  The 
possibility  of  an  al. lance  exists 

If  .such  an  alliance  could  be  struck,  elec- 
tions could  yield  a  coalition  majority  domi- 
nated by  the  militant  Buddhists  of  the  Cen- 
ter and  the  moderate  Catholics  of  the  South. 

.A  government  based  on  that  majority 
could  transform  the  situation  here.  It 
would    at    long    last    command    the    loyalties 


and  faith  of  the  most  dynamic  political 
forces  in  the  country,  and  it  could  enlist 
these  forces  In  support  of  the  war  effort. 
It  could  finally  activate  the  pacification 
campaign  which  Is  now  more  than  ever  neces- 
sary as  a  supplement  to  American  military 
successes. 

To  be  store,  the  Ky  government,  the  old 
political  parties  and  the  undisciplined  fa- 
natics among  the  Catholic  refugees  are  now 
at  work  trying  to  break  up  the  prospective 
working  alliance  between  Buddhist  militants 
and  moderate  Catholics.  These  forces  have 
produced  recent  antl-Buddhlst  demonstra- 
tions In  Quang  Ngal.  In  Dalat  and  in  Saigon. 
They  have  Inspired  repeated  statements  em- 
phasizing the  dangers  of  elections. 

Indeed,  the  election  campaign  Is  already 
shaping  up  as  a  struggle  between  the  gov- 
ernment, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Buddlilsta 
on  the  other,  for  the  support  of  the  Catholics 
and  the  local  notables  of  Saigon  and  the 
delta  region.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  win- 
ning combination  will  probably  be  a  coali- 
tion of  the  present  government,  the  Catholic 
refugees  and  the  old-fashioned  notables  of 
the  South.  In  that  case.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  essentially  political  struggle  in  South 
Vietnam  will  have  been  lost. 

But  it  also  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  a 
dim  chance  of  promoting  the  alliance  be- 
tween Catholic  moderates  and  militant 
Buddhists  from  which  so  much  could  flow. 
That  chance  depends  to  a  large  extent  on 
what  the  United  States  does,  or  does  not  do, 
in  the  period  leading  up  to  the  elections 
and  to  that  subject  I  will  devote  the  conclud- 
ing column  in  this  series. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  11,  19661 

Insight  and  Outlook:    The  Vittnambs* 

Crisis — IV 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

Saigon. — Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge's 
return  to  the  United  States  Is  happily  timed. 
Por  the  central  theme  of  his  consultations 
will  have  to  be  the  coming  elections  In  Viet- 
nam. And  on  that  score  Washington  has  a 
huge  contribution  to  make  to  American 
thinking  here  In  Saigon. 

Without  outside  help,  indeed,  the  Ameri- 
can mission  here  is  almost  Incompetent  to 
frame  a  broad  approach  to  the  elections.  Por 
one  thing,  the  mission  is  preoccupied  with 
the  day-to-day  not  so  say  mlnute-to-mlnute, 
business  of  supporting  the  war  effort. 

The  emphasis  Is  on  moving  goods  and  peo- 
ple, arranging  appointments,  making  tele- 
phone calls  and  other  tedious  administrative 
tasks.  That  emphasis  leaves  little,  If  any, 
scope  for  thinking  big.  In  consequence,  the 
American  mission  here  has  yet  to  develop  a 
coherent  program  for  dealing  with  the  elec- 
tions and  their  predictable  problems. 

Precisely  because  the  mission  is  so  much 
geared  to  doing  business.  It  tends  to  favor 
people  In  power  who  can  get  the  Job  done. 
That  Is  how  such  diverse  figures  as  the  late 
President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  former  Premier 
Nguyen  Khanh.  and,  now.  Marshal  Nguyen 
Cao  Ky  all  acquired  virtually  unconditional 
American  support. 

By  the  same  token,  the  focus  on  getting 
things  done  puts  a  discount  on  uncertainty. 
But  a  free  election  is  uncertainty  writ 
large — a  leap  in  the  dark.  It  Is  thus  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  thing  the  American  mis- 
sion in  Saigon  does  not  like  to  think  about. 

Already  the  unease  of  the  mission  here  in 
the  presence  of  an  election  prospect  has 
yielded  two  exceedingly  damaging  impres- 
sions. 

And  in  large  measure,  Washington's  work 
during  the  consultations  with  Ambassador 
Lodge  should  develop  a  means  for  dlsslpat- 
Infr  these  bad  impressions. 

First,  there  Is.  rightly  or  wrongly,  a  wide- 
spread impression  among  both  Americans 
and  Vietnamese  In  Saigon  that  the  United 
States   is   opposed   to  free  elections.     This 


feeling  at  this  time  Is  exceedingly  dangeroiu. 
Por  Insofar  as  they  believe  that  the  United 
States  has  misgivings  about  elections,  by  so 
much  the  Vietnamese  military  leaders  In 
office  will  be  tempted  to  stage  a  coup  or 
phony  coup  designed  to  head  off  the  elec- 
tions. 

There  is  also  a  widespread  impression  that 
if  the  United  States  does  accept  elections, 
It  Is  only  In  order  to  provide  a  fig-leaf  of 
legitimacy  to  the  present  mUltary  regime. 
This  impression  Is  reinforced  by  rumors  of 
covert  American  efforts  to  set  up  some  polit- 
ical notable  from  Saigon  or  the  delta  region 
as  a  front  for  the  present  military  leaders. 
It  Is  further  reinforced  by  rumors  of  Ameri- 
can efforts  to  line  up  a  majority  of  refugee 
Catholics,  nationalist  parties,  and  Membert 
of  the  Hoe  Hao  and  Cao  Dal  religious  sects 
to  support  the  government  against  the  Bud- 
dlilst  militants  under  Bonze  Tlch  Trl  Quang. 

The  mere  prevalence  of  these  rumors, 
whether  they  are  true  or  not,  works  against 
the  American  Interest.  Por  the  rumors  lend 
color  to  the  suspicion  that  the  United  States 
Is  not  in  favor  of  a  free  choice  In  South 
Vietnam,  that.  Instead,  the  United  States 
only  wants  a  regime  that  will  continue  to 
sponsor  the  war. 

B^ven  if  the  schemes  attributed  to  the 
Americans  here  could  be  brought  off,  they 
could  not  yield  lasting  results.  Por  the 
present  government  plus  a  politlcallzed  front 
would  fence  out  not  only  the  Buddhists  but 
the  whole  central  region  of  South  Vietnam. 
And  the  center,  which  has  been  the  source  of 
the  present  trouble,  would  react  by  making 
even  more  trouble. 

The  true  American  interest,  in  fact,  lies 
In  the  one  thing  the  American  mission  here 
finds  it  most  difficult  to  contemplate.  It  lies 
In  making  a  leap  In  the  dark — In  fostering  a 
process  that  will  give  free  play  to  local  polit- 
ical forces.  And  the  starting  point  for  that 
process  can  be  the  coming  elections. 

But  that  means  unrigged  elections. 

It  means  elections  which  hold  out  the 
possibility  of  a  passage  of  power  to  a  new 
government  based  on  an  alliance  of  the 
moderate  Catholics  of  the  South  and  the 
militant  Buddhists  of  the  Center. 

It  means  elections  from  which  there  could 
at  least  develop  a  meaningful  political 
opposition. 

The  consultations  with  Ambassador 
Lodge  can  be  a  success  only  if  they  advance 
the  prospect  for  honest  elections,  only  If 
they  make  clear  beyond  any  doubt  the  Ameri- 
can commitment  of  free  choice  In  South 
Vietnam. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  10.  19681 
Elections  in  Vittnam 

Premier  Ky's  announced  Intention  of  hold- 
ing office  for  another  year,  despite  the  promise 
of  elections  this  fall,  reduces  his  chances  of 
doing  BO.  His  own  Government  has  felt 
obliged  to  censor  this  latest  evidence  of 
political  ineptitude  out  of  the  Saigon  press 
in  an  effort  to  avoid  new  Buddhist  demon- 
strations. And  the  Buddhist  leaders,  who 
fortunately  are  reacting  with  restraint,  are 
undoubtedly  right  in  their  Judgment  that 
the  elections  will  determine  the  outcome, 
not  Marshal  Ky. 

Whether  the  Constituent  Assembly  elected 
In  the  fall  limits  Itself  to  the  task  of  drafting 
a  constitution— as  the  military  Junta  de- 
sires— or  pronounces  Itself  a  legislative  as- 
sembly, its  existence  Is  bound  to  alter  the 
political  context.  The  Ky  government  wlU 
be  unable  to  Ignore  the  views  of  a  popularly 
elected  body  if  the  elections  are  fair  and  the 
Assembly  is  generaUy  accepted  as  representa- 
tive. 

The  real  issues  are  whether  the  elections 
wUl  be  held  on  schedule  and  whether  they 
can  be  organized  in  a  fashion  that  produces 
a  popularly  accepted  result.  Ambassador 
Lodge's  vaguely  expressed  reservations  about 
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the  elections  ttnfortunately  have  provided 
encouragement  to  those  elements  In  South 
Vietnam  which  wear  a  Buddhist  victory  and 
want  the  voting  postponed — through  a  mili- 
tary coup,  if  necessary.  If  the  elections  are 
called  off  or  rigged,  the  damage  In  world 
opinion  would  be  exceeded  only  by  the  de- 
structive effect  on  political  cohesion  in  Sai- 
gon Itself. 

Mr.  Lodge's  visit  to  Washington  this  week 
provides  an  opportunity  for  the  Administra- 
tion to  remove  any  doubts  about  where  the 
United  States  stands.  An  imequivocal  state- 
ment Is  needed,  but  it  ctight  to  go  beyond 
mere  words.  The  most  useful  contribution 
would  be  a  decision  to  seek  International 
observation — and,  preferably,  supervision — 
of  the  entire  electoral  process  from  the  cur- 
rent drafting  of  an  electoral  law  through  the 
campaign  and  the  actual  balloting. 

Senator  Ribicoft  has  proftosed  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  Invite  the  United  Nations  to 
take  on  this  task  through  a  special  session  of 
the  General  Assembly.  This  suggestion  de- 
sen'es  thorough  discussion  with  Secretary 
General  Thant  and  other  U.N.  members. 

Some  form  of  International  supervision 
could  help  assure  that  the  election  results 
will  not  be  contested.  More  important,  it 
would  set  a  valuable  precedent  for  the 
broader  elections,  Including  the  Commu- 
nists, that  ultimately  will  be  needed  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict. 


(Prom  the  Hartford  Times.  May  9.  19661 
Travesty  or  Validity? 

Premier  Ky's  expectation  that  he  will  re- 
tain power  Into  1967  and  his  evident  hesi- 
tancy to  commit  himself  to  abide  by  the  out- 
come of  the  proposed  election  may  bring  dis- 
orderly Vietnamese  protests.  The  results 
hoped  of  the  election  may  have  been  com- 
promised. 

But  if  the  plans  for  it  are  pursued  and  the 
exercise  of  the  popular  will  is  to  have  any 
substantial  meaning — or  even  an  opportunity 
to  be  meaningful — more  thought  and  prepa- 
ration must  be  given  to  the  election  ma- 
chinery. 

For  It  would  be  witless  to  rely  on  the 
outcome  of  an  election  as  a  solution  of  South 
Vietnam's  governmental  problems  when  that 
election  still  has  only  the  slightest  prospect 
of  being  organized. 

Senator  Rraicorr's  call  for  U.N.  supervision 
of  the  election  process  summons  sense  to  a 
hectic  situation. 

This  Is  true  because  the  prospective  elec- 
tions are  not  to  be  conducted  under  such 
susplces  of  order  as  govern  some  similar 
event  in  Connecticut.  The  Vietnam  ballot- 
ing must  take  place  In  a  nation  torn,  ter- 
rorized and  shattered  by  a  vicious  guerrilla 
war,  a  nation  lacking  experience  with  cam- 
paigning or  national  election  procedure. 

In  view  of  those  conditions.  Senator  Ribi- 
'xn  in  a  major  policy  speech  has  asked  that 
President  Johnson  personallv  lend  the  full 
prestige  of  the  United  States  to  a  request 
Jliat  the  UN  assign  observers  for  the  Viet 
«am  voting. 

The  intention  Is  to  Insure  by  the  inter- 
national presence,  insofar  as  is  possible,  the 
T&Udity  of  the  election  process  and  its  out- 
come. 

In  response  to  Senator  Ribicoit's  Initiative, 
aoubt  has  been  expressed  that  the  UN  can 
"range  to  assist.  Certainly  the  arrangement 
would  be  difficult  to  make. 

Yet,  without  such  disinterested  supervl- 
!^^;,'*  **  ^^'^  ^  Imagine  the  holding  of  an 
"ection.  much  lees  to  have  confidence  in  Its 
fwult.  Without  safeguards,  the  most  ex- 
'™ne  pressures  would  be  employed  In  an 
«tempt  to  make  sure  that  this  was  anything 
"cept  a  free  and  open  decision.  The  in- 
T!*''**  of  the  election  is  another  point, 
^fw  example,  as  the  Senator  notes,  only  20 
per  cent  of  South  Viet  Nam's  16  million  peo- 


ple live  in  urban  centers  where,  presumably 
the  government  alone  might  offer  personal 
safety  to  those  who  went  to  the  polls. 

The  masterful  and  perceptive  analysis  of 
the  Viet  Nam  problMn  offered  by  Senator 
RiBicoFF  in  his  speech  lends  weight  to  his 
plea  that  at  this  decisive  time,  the  best  pos- 
sible expression  of  the  will  of  the  people  of 
Viet  Nam  be  obtained. 

Senator  Ribicxjff  supports  President  John- 
son, but  he  is  convinced  of  "the  powerless- 
neas  of  sheer  power"  to  effect  a  settlement  In 
Viet  Nam. 

He  asserts  that  our  military,  diplomatic 
and  socio-economic  assistance  programs 
there  are  all  drained  down  by  local  political 
Instability  arising  from  government  that 
lacks  consent  as  expressed  by  the  people. 

It  seems  to  us,  as  It  does  to  Senator  Ribi- 
coFP,  that  the  proposed  election  offers  op- 
portunity to  certify  Vietnamese  opinion  and 
thereby  solve  some  of  the  vast  uncertainty 
and  instability  that  surround  the  United 
States  relation  with  South  Viet  Nam. 

[Prom  the  Hartford  Courant) 
Tense  Prospects 

South  Vietnam,  Premier  Ky's  weekend  as- 
sertion that  he  intends  to  stay  In  power  at 
least  another  year  brought  a  swift  reaction 
both  In  Saigon  and  Washington.  In  Saigon, 
the  physical  evidence  of  the  reaction  was  the 
prompt  prohibition  of  any  domestic  publica- 
tion of  the  statement,  dramatized  by  the 
blank  spaces  In  the  first  pages  of  the  news- 
papers. 

In  Washington,  the  news  brought  Secre- 
tary Rusk  to  the  TV  screen  on  Sunday  to 
insist  that  the  news  stories  In  the  American 
press  Simday  morning  were  misinterpreta- 
tions of  what  Premier  Ky  had  actually  said. 
On  Monday,  he  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  that,  while  the  text  of  the 
statement  he  had  was  Incomplete,  it  had  been 
misinterpreted  to  mean  that  the  General 
would  not  step  down  after  a  civilian  govern- 
ment was  established. 

What  the  incident  did  establish  was  evi- 
dence of  the  tenseness  In  both  Saigon  and 
Washington  over  the  political  prospects  in 
South  Vietnam.  And  it  lends  point  to  Sena- 
tor RiBicoFT's  suggestion,  repeated  in  Hart- 
ford Sunday,  that  the  State  Department  seri- 
ously consider  his  suggestion  that  It  call  on 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
to  lend  a  hand  In  supervising  the  elections 
there  next  fall. 


(Prom  the  Mlddletown  (Conn.)  Press,  May  7, 

19661 

Thi  U.N.  AND  VnT  Nam 

Senator  Abraham  Ribicoft's  call  lor  United 
Nations  supervision  of  the  forthcoming  elec- 
tions in  Viet  Nam  Is  an  inspired  suggestion. 
It  would  give  currency  to  the  validity  of  the 
elections,  it  would  Involve  the  prestige  of  the 
U.N.  In  the  outcome,  and  it  would  tend  to 
stabilize  the  date  on  which  the  elections 
would  be  held. 

As  Connecticut's  Junior  Senator  put  It: 

"The  elections  must  be  held.  But  let  us 
face  reality.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  Ky 
government,  the  results  would  be  challenged 
and  rejected  by  the  other  elements  of  the 
Viet  Nam  power  struggle.  Elections  super- 
vised by  the  Buddhists — as  Trl  Quang  has 
proposed — would  be  equally  unacceptable 
to  the  military,  the  Catholics  and  other 
groups.  PoUwatchers  supported  by  the 
United  States  alone  would  also  be  unsatis- 
factory. The  tides  of  colonialism  have  long 
since  receded,  leaving  a  residue  of  strong 
suspicion  of  Western  man. 

"There  is  a  clear  need  for  objective  outside 
supervision  of  the  forthcoming  election. 
That  kind  of  supervision  and  that  kind  of 
objectivity  can  come  only  from  an  interna- 
tional presence. 


"There  is  no  magic  method  that  will  as- 
Btire  the  International  presence  needed — we 
must  work,  and  work  hard  toward  that  goal. 
"Plrst.  we  must  request  that  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
be  called. 

"Second,  we  should  Introduce  in  that  spe- 
cial session  a  resolution  requesting  that 
United  Nations  observers  be  assigned  to  the 
forthcoming  elections  In  South  Viet  Nam. 

"Third — and  most  Important — we  should 
lend  the  full  prestige  of  the  United  States  to 
this  effort.  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to 
present  the  case  to  the  U.N.  than  in  the  per- 
son oi  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson — who 
has  demonstrated  time  and  again  his  un- 
swerving devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

"The  elections  should  be  held  within  areas 
which  can  reasonably  be  secured  against  vio- 
lence and  intimidation,  and  where  the  UJJ. 
observers  can  gain  access  to  assiure  Impar- 
tiality. 

"We  must  work  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  strong — stable — and  independent  gov- 
ernment in  South  Viet  Nam.  Let  us  at  lea«t 
recognize  that  the  elections  offer  the  chance 
to  begin." 

In  his  speech,  Senatcn-  Ribicoff  also  pointed 
out  that  the  pacification  program  now  stands 
on  a  tenuous  base  because  the  peasant  is 
not  really  assured  that  he  plays  a  role  In 
his  government.  We  could  commit  a  mll- 
Uon  men  In  Viet  Nam,  he  said,  stamp  out  the 
Viet  Oong,  and  stUl  lose  the  war.  All  this  Is 
quite  true,  and  anything  that  the  United 
States  can  bring  about  to  Insure  the  credibil- 
ity of  the  elecUons,  both  within  Viet  Nam  and 
without,  will  contribute  to  a  shortening  of 
the  war. 

(Prom  the  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald, 

May  7,  1966] 

Virr  Nam  Eltction  Pormttla 

Senator  Abraham  A.  RiBicorr  has  fired  off 

his    second    major    Senate    floor    speech    in 

3  months  on  the  subject  of  Viet  Nam.  and  this 

message,   like    his   first,   deserves   a   careful 

hearing. 

The  Senator  carefully  traces  the  parallel 
military  and  political  efforts  to  sustain 
South  Vietnamese  Independence,  and  casts 
his  lot  with  the  political  program  as  being 
most  likely  to  produce  the  desired  goal  ol 
achieving  a  Vietnamese  society  capable  of 
governing  itself  and  maintaining  a  semblance 
of  control  of  the  countryside. 

He  said,  "Let  me  clearly  state  my  belief: 
No  solution  to  the  problems  of  Viet  Nam  Is 
possible  without  poUtlcal  stability— which 
must  in  turn  be  based  on  Institutions  whlcii 
can  accommodate  the  oonfllcte  between  di- 
vergent groups  within  the  society  of  Viet 
Nam.  Such  institutions  have  developed  In 
the  West  over  the  course  of  the  centuries. 
South  Viet  Nam  faces  the  Incredible  task  of 
compressing  the  political  experience  of  gen- 
erations into  several  months." 

To  that  end.  RiBiconr  advocates  United 
Nations  presence  dtiring  the  elections;  and 
that  the  elections  be  held  only  in  those  parts 
of  Viet  Nam  where  there  Is  "reasonable"  as- 
surance that  balloftlng  can  be  conducted 
without  Viet  Cong  interference.  To  em- 
phasize the  Importance  of  such  U.N.  super- 
vision, RiBicoiT  proposes  that  President 
Johnson  personally  should  go  to  the  U.N. 
and  appeal  for  its  Involvement  in  the 
elections. 

In  effect.  Ribico»t  has  consolidated  a  major 
Idea  that  Is  being  discussed  in  Washington, 
and  has  put  it  into  prop>er  focus.  The  two 
major  variants  to  the  U.N.  supervision  theme 
which  were  suggested  by  Ribicoff — the  Presi- 
dent's appeal  and  the  limiting  of  voting  to 
"safe"  areas — both  make  consummate  good 
sense. 

If  the  UJf.  116-member  nation  General 
Assembly  cannot  fulfill  this  obligation,  then 
Its  value  in  this  strife-torn  world  will  have 
become  so  diminished   as   to   be   worthlees. 
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WEATHER       MODIFICATION       PRO- 
GRAM—.-VMENDJVIENT 

AMKNDMfrM     NO.     S  64 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  S  2916  I  previously  introduced 
S.  2916  as  a  vehicle  to  promote  discussion 
and  as  a  background  for  the  extensive 
hearings  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Those  hearings  have  been  completed. 
The  Library  of  Congress  has  prepared 
a  special  report  on  the  subject  of  weather 
modification  which  I  have  presented  to 
the  Senate  The  Committee  on  Com- 
mp-ce,  thus  far.  has  developed  extensive 
knowied-'e  or.  the  subject. 

S  2916  ha.s  served  Its  purpose.  Re- 
flectins  what  our  hearings  have  revealed 
and  what  the  Library  of  Congress  pre- 
pared I  now  offer  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  thai  a  copy  of  this  amendment 
be  printed  In  the  Record 

I  am  pleased  to  have  as  cosponsors 
Sf.-.atoi.s  Canxo.v  and  Dominick  who 
have  .siiown  great  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject, and  conducted  the  committee  hear- 
ings 

T!.p  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
.appropriately  referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  i  No.  564 1  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
as  follows: 

atnie  out  al!  :ifter  the  enacting  clavise  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Weather 
•Vlodlflcatlon  Act  of  1966'. 

'TTTUf     I   -  DCCl_\RATION     Or     POLICY     AND 
DEFINITIONS 

'Declaration  of  policy 

"Sbc.  1-01.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  declares 
that  It  la  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
develop,  encourage,  and  maintain  a  compre- 
hensive and  coordinated  program  in  weather 
modification  in  order  to  contribute  to: 

"(1)   the  protection  of  life  and  property. 

"(2)  the  maintenance  if  adequate  water 
resources  for  the  tJnlted  States,  and 

'  (3  I  the  enhancenr.ent  of  commerce,  trans- 
portation, agrlcuiture,  natural  resources, 
heaith,  and  security  In  the  United  State*. 

"(b)  In  order  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
this  Act.  the  weather  modification  activities 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  conducted  with 
full  consideration  of: 

"(1)  the  development  of  the  necessary 
scientific  basis  In  a  strong  and  balanced  pro- 
gram In  the  atmOBphertc  sciences; 

"(2)  the  mutual  dependence  of  weather 
modification,  weather  forecasting,  cllmatol- 
o^.  and  other  aspects  of  atmospheric  sciences 
and  meteorological  services; 

■■(3)  the  effective  utUtzatlon  of  all  appli- 
cable scientific  and  engineering  resources  of 
the  Nation.  Including  those  in  Industrial, 
ac  idemJc.  and  other  public  and  private  orga- 
nizations, in  ai;  regions  of  the  United  States; 

"(4)  the  close  cooperation  of  all  agencies 
ard  orsranlzatlons  concerned  In  ordor  to 
avoid  waste  or  vtn:iecessary  duplication  of 
eCfort.   facilities,  or  equipment; 

■  1 5)  the  effective  utilization  of  scientific 
and  technical  knowledge,  instrumentation, 
equipment,  and  techniques  In  all  scientific 
and  engineering  disciplines  applicable  to 
weather  modification, 

6)  the  advancement  of  education  and 
training  In  the  atmospheric  iiclences  and 
mete<»ology:   and 


"(7)  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
with  other  nations  and  international  orga- 
nizations, whenever  such  cooperation  is  In 
the  national  interest,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  exchange  of  scientific  and  technical  In- 
formation and  the  peaceful  and  beneficial  ap- 
plication of  weather  modification. 

"(c)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
whenever  the  President  deems  any  transfer 
of  a  function  of  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  to  any  other  P'ederal 
agency  having  responsibilities  under  this  Act 
is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  he  shall  accomplish  such  transfer 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1949. 

"Definitions 

"Sec.  102.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

"(a)  The  term  "weather  modification"  In- 
cludes any  artificially  produced  changes  In 
the  composition,  behavior,  or  dynamics  of 
the  atmosphere. 

"(b)  The  term  'research'  means  an  activity 
leading  to  increased  scientific  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  weather  modification, 
and  includes  related  basic  research  in  the 
atmospheric  sciences. 

"(c)  The  term  'development'  means  the 
conception,  design,  and  first  creation  of  ex- 
perimental or  prototype  devices  or  systems, 
and  the  testing  thereof,  for  weather  modifi- 
cation. Including  the  assembly  of  separate 
components  thereof,  but  does  not  Include  the 
construction  of  such  devices  or  systems 
through  repetitive  duplication  to  fixed  spec- 
ifications designed  for  operational  applica- 
tion. 

"(d)  The  term  'operational  activities' 
means  the  construction  and  the  use  of  de- 
vices and  systems  for  weather  modification 
designed  to  achieve  a  result  of  social,  eco- 
nomic, commercial,  biological,  medical  or 
military  significance. 

"(e)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

"Xm*    n — WEATHER    MOOirlCATION 

"Functions  of  Federal  agencies 

"Sec.  201.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act — 

"(a)    The  Secretary  is  authorized  to — 

"  ( 1 )  carry  out  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program  in  the  field  of  weather  modifi- 
cation, including  a  specific  program  designed 
to  control  or  modify  tornadoes,  hurricanes, 
and  other  severe  storms. 

"(2)  furnish  technical  assistance  and  In- 
formation In  the  field  of  weather  modifica- 
tion to  any  other  Federal  agency  requesting 
such  assistance  or  Information;  and 

"(3)  conduct  such  other  activities  In  the 
field  of  weather  modification  as  are  dele- 
gated to  him  by  the  President. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program  in  weather  modification  In 
the  field  of  wat«r  resources  in  the  United 
States; 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  la  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program  in  such  aspects  of  weather 
modification  as  relate  to  the  control  of  light- 
ning and  hail,  and  to  the  protection  of  vege- 
tation from  the  effects  of  other  weather 
phenomena; 

'(d)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  carry  out  a  re- 
search and  development  program  in  such 
aspects  of  weather  modification  as  relate  to 
the  control  of  air  |>ollutlon  and  other  similar 
deleterious  effects  of  urbanization  upon  the 
composition  of  the  atmosphere;  and 

"(e)  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  is  authorized  to — 

"  ( 1 )  carry  out  a  research  and  development 
program  for  the  effective  and  beneficial  dis- 
persal of  fog  and  cloud  cover  interfering  with 
airports  or  air  transportation  In  the  United 
States;  and 

"(2)  conduct  operational  activities  for 
such  fog  or  cloud  cover  dispersal. 


"Administrative  potoen 

"Sec  202.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  charged  with  responsibilities  under 
section  201  is  authorized  to — 

"(1)  adopt,  amend  and  repeal  regulatlona 
governing  the  exercise  of  his  duties  under 
this  Act; 

"(2)  acquire  by  purchase,  license,  lease, 
donation,  or  otherwise  such  Inventions,  pat- 
ents, patent  applications,  licenses,  real  prop- 
erty and  interests  therein  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary; 

"(3)  accept  as  a  gift,  money,  material,  or 
services  and  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  use  of  any  such  gift,  if  the 
donor  so  specifies,  may  be  restricted  or  lim- 
ited to  certain  projects  or  areas; 

"(4)  enter  into  and  perform  such  con- 
tracts, leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions,  including  the  malting  of 
grants,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
duties  under  section  201  and  on  such  terms 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate;  and 

"(5)  use,  with  their  consent,  the  services, 
equipment,  personnel,  and  facilities  of  other 
Federal  agencies  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment, and  on  a  similar  basis  to  cooperate  with 
other  public  and  private  agencies  and  in- 
strumentalities in  the  use  of  services,  equip- 
ment, and  facilities,  and  each  department 
and  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  shall 
cooperate  fully  in  making  Its  services,  equip- 
ment, personnel,  and  facilities  available  to 
an  agency  charged  with  responsibilities 
under  section  201  and,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
each  department  or  agency  is  authorized, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  lav, 
to  loan  to  such  agency,  without  reimburse- 
ment, property,  equipment,  and  facilities 
required  for  the  performance  of  Its  duties 
under  this  Act. 

"Hearings:  documentary  evidence 
"Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary,  or  any  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Commerce  des- 
ignated by  him,  may  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  hold 
such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places  and  take  such  testimony  as  he 
deems  advisable.  The  Secretary  or  any  em- 
ployee of  such  Department  designated  by 
him  may  administer  oaths  or  afllnnatlons  to 
witnesses  appearing  before  the  Secretary  or 
such  employee. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  obtain  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  such  Information  in  the 
form  of  testimony,  books,  records,  or  other 
writings,  may  require  the  keeping  of  and 
furnishing  such  reports  and  records,  and 
may  make  such  inspections  of  the  books, 
records,  and  other  writings  and  premises  or 
property  of  any  person  or  persons  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  by  him  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  but  this  author- 
ity shall  not  be  exercised  if  adequate  and 
authoritative  data  are  available  from  any 
Federal  agency.  In  case  of  contumacy  by, 
or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  served  upon, 
any  person  referred  to  In  this  subsection, 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
any  district  In  which  such  person  is  found 
or  resides  or  transacts  btislness,  upon  ap- 
pUcation  by  the  Secretary,  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  Issue  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  appear  and  give  testimony  or  to 
api>ear  and  produce  documents,  or  both;  and 
any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

"(2)  The  production  of  a  person's  books, 
records,  or  other  documentary  evidence  shall 
not  be  required  at  any  place  other  than 
the  place  where  such  person  usually  ke«p» 
them.  if.  prior  to  the  return  date  speclflea 
In  the  regulations,  subpena.  or  other  docu- 
ment Issued  with  respect  thereto,  such  person 
furnishes  the  Secretary  with  a  true  copy  « 
Buch  books,  records,  or  other  documentwy 
evidence    (certified    by    such    person    under 
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oath  to  be  a  true  and  correct  copy)  or  enters 
into  a  stipulation  with  the  Secretary  as  to 
the  information  contained  In  such  books, 
records,  or  other  documentary  evidence. 
Witnesses  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the  courts 
of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  Any  person  who  willfully  performs 
any  act  prohibited,  or  willfully  falls  to  per- 
form any  act  required,  by  the  above  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  or  any  regvilation 
Issued  thereunder,  shall  upon  conviction  be 
fined  not  more  than  $500. 

"Access  to  information 
"Sec.  204.  Information  contained  In  any 
statement,  report,  record,  other  document 
furnished  pursuant  to  section  203,  and  in- 
formation developed  by  any  agency  in  the 
performance  of  its  functions  under  this  Act 
shall  be  made  available  at  all  reasonable 
times  for  public  Inspection  except  (1)  In- 
formation authorized  or  required  by  statute 
to  be  withheld  and  (2)  Information  clatslfled 
in  accordance  with  law  to  protect  the  na- 
tional security.  Nothing  In  this  subsection 
shall  authorize  or  require  the  publication, 
divulging,  or  disclosure  of  any  information 
described  in  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  disclose  information  described  in  such 
section  1905,  furnished  pursuant  to  section 
203,  whenever  he  determines  that  the  with- 
holding thereof  would  be  contrary  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"Commercial  operations 

"Sec  205.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized, 

after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

to  Issue  regtilations  governing  the  weather 

modification  research,  development  and  op- 

itlonal  activities  of  private  business  con- 

■rns.  which   conflict  with   or   Impede  any 

activities  conducted  under  this  Act  and  to 

encourage  compliance  with  such  regulations 

by  such  business  concerns. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with 
Uie  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies charged  with  responsiblliUes  under 
section  201,  and  after  consultation  with 
representatives  of  such  business  concerns. 
shall  conduct  a  thorough  study  of  the  need 
for  the  regulation  of  weather  modification 
research,  development  and  operational  activ- 
ities, and  report  to  Congress  not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
recommendations  for  additional  legislation 
concerning  such  regvUatlon  Including  en- 
forcement of  such  regulation. 

"TrrLE  m — ^federal  cooRnmATiON  amd 

PL  AN  NINO 

"Tfie  President 

"Sec.  301.  In  order  to  achieve  the  objectives 
of  this  Act,  the  President,  through  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology,  is  authorized  to — 

"'1)  direct  the  planning  and  supervision 
of  the  weather  modification  program  author- 
^  by  this  Act; 

"(2)  establish  the  goals  to  be  achieved  by 
wch  program; 

"(3)  establish  priorities  and  resolve  con- 
flicts between  agencies  engaged  In  sruch  pro- 
gram Eo  that  the  activities  of  one  agency 
conducted  under  this  Act  wlU  not  conflict 
with  or  Impede  activities  of  any  other  agency 
oonducted  under  this  Act; 

"(4)  coordinate  the  activities  of  each 
•gency  engaged  In  such  program  In  order  to 
^ure  an  effective  and  balanced  effort  and 
»  avoid  waste  and  duplication; 

(5)  consult  with  the  National  Academy  of 
fences,  the  National  Academy  of  Englneer- 
zf,  ^"**  private  scientific  and  educational 
^rwnizatlons  on  scientific  and  technological 
oeveiopments  and  new  opportunities  for  the 
^flclaj  application  of  weather  modlfica- 
won;  and 

"(8)  conduct  a  thorough  rtudy  and  inveetl- 
•^on.    in    cooperation    with    aU    Federal 


agencies  engaged  In  such  program,  of  the 
need  for  new  national  facilities  for  weather 
modification  research.  Including  a  considera- 
tion of  the  adaptability  of  existing  Federal 
facilities,   and   report   to   the   Congress   not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of 
this    Act    such    recommendations    for    such 
additional  legislation  as  he  deems  advisable. 
"International  cooperation 
"Sec  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  cooperate  in  any  international  activities 
relating  to  weather  modification   consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.    The  author- 
ity  to   cooperate   in    International    weather 
modification  activities  shall  be  exercised  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
assure   that  such   authority   is   exercised   in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  foreign  policy 
objectives    of   the    United    States.     Subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  if  negotia- 
tion    with     foreign     countries    or     agencies 
thereof  becomes  necessary,  such  negotiation 
shall  be  carried  on  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
"(b)   The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  to  the 
fullest  practical  extent  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  m  providing  representation  at  all  meet- 
ings   ajid    conferences    relating    to    weather 
modification  and  climate  control   In  which 
representatives  of  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign countries  participate.    The  Secretary  of 
State  shall  designate  the  Secretary,  or  his 
designee,  as  a  member  of  the  United  States 
delegation  attending  such  meetings  and  con- 
ferences and  also  as  a  member  of  the  ne- 
gotiating team  of  any  such  delegation. 
"Conduct  of  Federal  operational  activities 
"Sec  303.   (a)    Before  any  Federal  agency 
conducts  any  weather  modification  research 
or   development   activity   which    Is   designed 
to  affect  the  atmosphere  more  than  200  kilo- 
meters from  the  source  of  such  activity,  it 
shall  obtain  the  prior  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress.   Enacted  Into  law. 

"(b)  Unless  otherwise  specifically  author- 
ized in  this  Act.  before  any  Federal  agency 
conducts  weather  modification  operational 
activities,  it  shall  obtain  the  prior  approval 
of  the  Congress.    Enacted  into  law. 

"Investigations 
"Sec.  804.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior. 
Agrlcxilture.  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  Attorney  General,  shall  conduct 
a  thorough  study  and  investigation  to  deter- 
mine under  what  circimistances  the  United 
States  and  private  parties  should  be  liable 
for  damages  attributable  to  weather  modi- 
fication activities,  including  indemnification 
of  contractors  and  grantees  of  the  United 
States  engaged  In  such  activities,  and  report 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  recommendations 
for  additional  legislation  concerning  such 
llabUlty. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  In  cooperation  with  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture.  Interior,  and 
Health.  EducaUon,  and  Welfare  shall  con- 
duct a  thorough  study  and  investigation  Into 
the  social  and  economic  effects,  both  de- 
liberate and  Inadvertent,  of  weather  modifi- 
cation activities  and  report  the  results  of 
such  study  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
two  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Interior,  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  con- 
duct a  thorough  study  and  Investigation  of 
the  biological  and  ecological  effects  of 
weather  modification  and  report  the  results 
of  such  study  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
two  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"TITLE    IV QENESAL 

"Amendments  to  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Act  of  19S0 
"Sre.  401.  (a)  Section  3(a)(2)  of  the, Na- 
tional Science  Povmdatlon  Act  of  i960   (42 
U.8.C.    18e2(a)(2))    Is   amended   by   adding 


'atmospheric,'  Immediately  after  'englne«r- 
ing.' 

"(b)  Section  3(a)(7)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  'and'  after  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  thereof. 

"(c)  Section  3(a)(8)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
period. 

"(d)  Section  3(a)(9)  and  section  14  of 
such  Act  are  repealed. 

"Reports 
"Sec  402.  The  President,  through  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology,  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  In  January  of  each  year  a 
report  which  shall  Include  ( 1 )  a  comprehen- 
sive and  detailed  description  of  the  activities 
and  accomplishments  of  each  Federal 
agency  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year;  (2)  an  evalua- 
tion of  such  activities  and  accomplishments 
In  terms  of  obtaining  the  objectives  of  this 
Act;  (3)  an  analysis  of  recommended  ex- 
penditures for  all  weather  modification  activ- 
ities authorized  by  this  Act  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year;  (4)  a  description  of  non-Federal 
weather  modification  activities;  (5)  a  de- 
scription of  weather  naodlflcatlon  activities 
carried  out  by  foreign  countries;  and  (6)  any 
recommendations  for  additional  legislation 
which  the  President  may  consider  necessary 
or  desirable. 

"Records  and  audit 
"Sec.  403.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  contract 
grant  or  party  with  whom  a  cooperaUve 
agreement  Is  entered  Into  under  this  Act 
shall  keep  such  records  as  the  head  of  the 
appropriate  Federal  agency  shall  prescribe, 
including  records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  of  the  funds  re- 
ceived under  the  grant  or  cooperative  agree- 
ment, the  total  cost  of  the  project  or  under- 
taking in  connection  with  which  the  con- 
tract or  grant  was  made  or  cooperative  agree- 
ment entered  into,  and  the  amount  and  na- 
ture of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect or  undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources, 
and  such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an 
effective  audit. 

"(b)  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency 
charged  with  responsibilities  under  section 
201  and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly  author- 
ized representatives,  shall  have  access  for  the 
purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of 
the  recipient  of  the  grant  or  party  to  the 
cooperative  agreement  that  are  pertinent  to 
the  grant  received  or  cooperative  agreement 
entered  into,  under  this  Act. 

"Appropriations 

"Sec.  404.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  aa  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provlalons  of  this  Act." 

Amend  the  title  so  aa  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
provide  for  a  weather  modification  program." 


ADDmONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILL,  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION, AND  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  at  Its  next  printing,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  following  bill, 
concurrent  resolution,  and  resolution: 

S.  3306.  A  blU  to  provide  for  establishing 
and  maintaining  reserve  supplies  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  national  security 
and  other  purposes; 

8.  Con.  Res.  88,  Concurrent  resolution  rela- 
tive to  parity  prices  for  agricultural  commod- 
ities; and 

8.  Res.  256.  Resolution  relating  to  United 
States  denunciation  of  the  Warsaw  Conven- 
tion. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  ;  Mr  Hartke]  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy  i  be  added  as  cosponsors  at  the 
next  prmting  of  Senate  Resolution  256, 
the  Warsaw  Convention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
B.\yh:.  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy:,  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr  MetcalfI,  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  my  bill  S.  3303.  amendments 
to  world  war  GI  bill,  and  that  their 
names  appear  thereon  at  the  next  print- 
ing 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


.ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  3,  1966.  the  names  of  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Boggs.  Mr. 
Case,  Mr  Clark,  Mr  Eastland,  Mr.  Fong, 
.Mr  FVlbbight,  Mr  Gruentng,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr  Hill.  Mr  Inouye,  Mr.  Javits.  Mr. 
KrcHEL.  Mr,  Long  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy, .Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 
MoNTOYA.  Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Mundt,  Mrs. 
Net'berger.  Mr,  Pell.  Mr  Randolph,  and 
Mr  Sparkman  were  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  S  3303)  to  au- 
thorize on-the-job  training  programs, 
on-the-farm  training  proKraras,  and  cer- 
tain flight  training  under  chapter  34  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  increase 
the  educational  assistance  allowances 
paid  under  such  chapter,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborotjch 
•  for  himself  and  other  Senators)  on 
Mav   3     1966 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  IMPROVE- 
MENT OF  JLT)ICLA.L  MACHIN'ERY 

Mr  TYDINGS,  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery, and  for  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Ervin.  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Subcommitt.t^e  on  ConstltutionEil 
Right,«,  I  announce  that  the  ioint  hearing 
on  S  285.5.  scheduled  for  May  18.  1966, 
at  9  30  am  .  will  be  held  in  room  6226. 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  rather  than 
in  room  2228  as  previously  announced. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  pa.ssed  the  following  bills,  In 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

HR  14088  An  act  to  amend  chap'.i'r  56  of 
titie  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  an 
'.mproved  health  t>«ne&ta  program  for  re- 
tired membera  and  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  and  their  dependents,  and 
for  other  purpoaes;    and 

H.R  14931.  An  act  malting  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bureauB, 
boards,   commlwlon,   corporatlona,   agencies. 


offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purpose*. 


HOUSE  BILi;S  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

H.R.  1408S.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  55  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  an 
Improved  health  benefits  program  for  re- 
tired members  and  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  and  their  dependents,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  14921.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1967.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Appropriations. 


WASHINGTON  POST  LAUDS  EXCEL- 
LENT KENNEDY  LATIN-AMERICAN 
SPEECH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  of  this  week,  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  delivered  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant Senate  speeches  of  the  year. 

It  was  not  only  a  major  speech  be- 
cause of  the  national  stature  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  but  it  was  signifi- 
cant in  the  depth  and  obvious  quality  of 
the  research  and  study  that  went  into  it. 

There  have  been  many  press  comments 
on  the  significance  of  the  speech  and  its 
great  portent  for  future  American  policy 
in  Latin  America. 

One  editorial  comment  on  the  Ken- 
nedy Latin-America  speech  came  from 
the  Washington  Post  In  its  lead  editorial 
yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  paragraph  of 
that  editorial  reads: 

Senator  Robmt  F.  Kknnidt  has  delivered 
in  the  form  of  a  congressional  speech  what 
amounts  to  an  encyclopedia  on  policy  toward 
Latin  America.  His  diagnosis  Is  so  good,  his 
prescriptions  so  pertinent  on  matters  ranging 
from  land  reform  and  education  to  private 
investment  and  relations  with  military  re- 
gimes, that  his  remarks  constitute  a  valuable 
one-piece  guide  to  what  ought  to  be  this 
country's  objectives.  Happily,  for  the  most 
part  they  are  the  objectives  of  the  Johnson 
administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Diagnosis  bt  Kcndtcdt 

Senator  Robeht  P.  Kxnnedt  has  delivered 
In  the  form  of  a  congressional  speech  what 
amounts  to  an  encyclopedia  on  policy  to- 
ward Latin  America.  His  diagnosis  Is  so 
good,  his  prescriptions  so  pertinent  on  mat- 
ters ranging  from  land  reform  and  educa- 
tion to  private  Investment  and  relations 
with  military  regimes,  that  his  remarlu  con- 
stitute a  valuable  one-piece  guide  to  what 
ought  to  be  this  country's  objectives.  Hap- 
pily, for  the  moet  part  they  are  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Johnson  administration,  al- 
though performance  has  sometimes  fallen 
■ihort. 

Whatever  his  occasional  past  aberrations, 
Mr.  KxNirxDT  has  put  his  stixUes  and  travels 
to  excellent  use.     His  analysis  of  the  real 


danger  but  exaggerated  fear  of  communism 
in  Latin  America  Is  especially  astute.  He 
also  has  courageotosly  redeemed  his  unfor- 
tunate gaffe  In  Peru  last  fall  by  coming  out 
foursquare  for  birth  control  assistance  to 
countries  that  seek  it.  If  there  Is  a  sig- 
nificant omission  in  his  catalogue,  It  Is  in 
his  failure  to  stress  the  responsibility  of 
Latin  American  countries  for  self-help.  No 
one  can  confer  a  better  life  on  them.  Or- 
derly change  Is  first  of  all  a  matter  of  facing 
hard  political  facts. 

"Unproductive  agriculture  is  probably  the 
major  factor  In  Latin  American  poverty,"  Mr. 
KxNNEDT  correctly  observes,  citing  the  dra- 
matic statistic  that  90  percent  of  the  land 
is  controlled  by  only  10  percent  of  the  land- 
holders. Hence  bis  great  Interest  In  land 
reform,  credit  and  technical  assistance.  This 
is  an  area  in  which  this  country's  vast  knowl- 
edge can  be  of  enormous  help.  Yet  there 
are  massive  obstacles,  one  of  which  is  the 
I>olltlcal  reluctance  of  some  governments  to 
take  on  the  oligarchy  with  such  essential 
accompanying  measures  as  tax  reform. 

Education  is  Mr.  Kennedy's  other  passion; 
60  percent  of  the  people  in  Latin  America 
are  still  illiterate.  He  does  not  minimize 
the  difficulties  with  university  students, 
many  of  whom  are  fanatically  anti-Yankee. 
Such  attitudes  distract  attention  from  real 
problems  and  cause  instability.  But  Ifr. 
Kennedy  argues  for  understanding  that  mo- 
tives often  derive  from  nationalism  and  a 
demand  for  social  justice.  To  counteract 
warped  ideas  of  the  United  States  he  pleads 
for  more  effort  to  bring  Latin  American  stu- 
dents here.  He  also  ha£  a  useful  suggestion 
for  channelizing  idealism  with  a  multina- 
tional hemisphere  peace  corps. 

Senator  Kennkdy  wisely  recognizes  the  im- 
portant role  of  private  Investment  and  sug- 
gests a  uniform  code  of  behavior.  At  the 
same  time  he  criticizes  overzealous  efforts 
to  protect  such  Investment,  as  when  all  aid 
to  Peru  was  suspended  because  of  a  disagree- 
ment over  oil  properties.  The  most  Immedi- 
ate need  In  governmental  economic  aid,  he 
suggests.  Is  in  projects  that  help  generate 
foreign  exchange. 

Likewise  his  appraisal  of  military  regimes 
is  balanced.  Mr.  Kennedy  would  make  clear 
this  country's  supp)ort  of  free  elections,  and 
he  would  maintain  contact  with  forces  of  re- 
form whether  or  not  they  are  represented  in 
governments.  In  military  regimes  he  would 
confine  the  Identification  of  the  United 
States  to  projects  within  the  scope  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  But  he  also  properly 
notes  that  "The  Alliance  for  Progress  was 
not  meant  to  be^ — and  could  not  be — a  means 
for  the  United  States  to  determine  the  gov- 
ernment of  every  American  nation." 

There  Is  a  paradox  here,  which  the  Senator 
touches  on  in  his  remarks  about  Brazil 
(where  he  gives  credit  to  the  Castello  Branco 
government  while  listing  the  dangers  of  ex- 
tra-constitutionality). Although  he  does 
not  say  so,  in  situations  where  the  ballot  Is 
restricted  to  persons  who  are  literate  and 
therefore  come  largely  from  the  advantaged 
classes.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  conscientious 
military  regime  can  be  more  representative 
than  a  bad  government  elected  behind  s 
facade  of  democratic  Institutions.  In  other 
words,  dogmatism  and  total  judgments  must 
be  avoided  In  the  Hemisphere. 

Unquestionably  communism  Is  a  real 
threat  in  Latin  America.  But,  says  Mr.  Kxn- 
NKDT,  It  Is  not  merely  a  Soviet-and-Chlnese- 
financed  conspiracy;  many  who  voice  Its 
slogans  "seek  a  nonexistent  shortcut  to  eco- 
nomic progress  and  social  justice."  Coun- 
ter-Insurgency training,  particularly  with 
civilian  police.  Is  pert  of  the  answer.  But  the 
allegiance  of  men  "can  be  won  only  by  posi- 
tive programs  of  social  justice;  by  land  re- 
forms; by  schools;  by  honest  administration; 
by  roads  and  clinics  and  labor  unions  and 
even-handed  justice,  and  a  share  for  all  men 
Ln  the  decisions  that  shape  their  lives.  Coun- 
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ter-lnsurgency   might  best  be  described  as 
(oclal  reform  under  presstire." 

The  best  antidote  for  Communist  appeals, 
in  short,  is  confidence  in  orderly  social 
change.  This  country  cannot  promote  such 
change  in  Latin  America  merely  by  advocat- 
ing It;  but  an  adequate  Identification  with 
the  forces  of  change  in  practice  is  still  the 
foremost  need  of  American  policy. 


SCHOOL   MILK  BILL  DESERVES 
SPEEDY  SENATE  ACTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  appeared  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  I»roduction,  Marketing,  and 
Stabilization  of  Prices,  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  in  support  of  my 
bill  to  make  the  special  milk  program 
for  schoolchildren  permanent  and  in- 
crease Federal  funding  for  the  program. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  downgrade  the 
importance  of  securing  early  passage  of 
this  legislation  because  of  recent  House 
action  provldin?  $103  million  for  the  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  1967.  Many  strong  pro- 
gram supporters  are  now  Inclined  to  say 
that  the  program  is  safe  for  yet  another 
year,  so  why  worry.  The  truth  of  the 
matter,  however,  is  that  failure  to  pass 
the  school  milk  bill  this  year  could  very 
well  have  a  disastrous  impact  on  the  pro- 
gram, &s  I  pointed  out  In  my  testimony 
today. 

The  legislation  authorizing  the  school 
milk  program  expires  on  June  30,  1967. 
Although  this  date  is  over  a  year  away, 
tens  of  thousands  of  school  administra- 
tors have  been  placed  under  a  cloud  of 
uncertainty  by  the  administration's  pro- 
posal to  slash  the  school  milk  program 
by  80  percent.  They  do  not  know  what 
Is  going  to  happen  after  June  30,  1967. 
We  cannot  expect  these  administrators 
to  eflfectively  promote  this  fine  program 
until  Congress  lifts  the  cloud  of  uncer- 
tainty by  acting  on  the  school  milk  bill. 

In  addition,  next  year  will  see  the  be- 
ginning of  a  newly  elected  Congress. 
The  housekeeping  functions  that  con- 
sume so  much  time  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  Congress  could  easily  cause  post- 
ponement of  final  passage  of  school  milk 
legislation  introduced  next  year  imtU 
after  the  June  30  deadline. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
the  bill  to  make  the  school  milk  progrsun 
permanent  will  pass  in  the  near  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  my 
remarks  before  the  Holland  subcommit- 
tee on  "The  Children's  Special  Milk  Act." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

The  Children's  Special  Milk  Act 
(Statement   by   Senator    Willlam    Proxmihe 

Before  the  Subconunlttee  on  Agricultural 

Production,  Marketing,   and  Stabilization 

of  Prices.  Thursday,  May  12,  1966) 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
appear  before  your  subcommittee  today  in 
support  of  The  Children's  Special  Milk  Act 
Which  woiUd  make  the  special  milk  program 
lor  schoolchildren  permanent  and  set  gulde- 
U^es  for  the  program's  funding. 

A«  you  know  so  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
•Peclal  milk  program  has  been  an  unquall- 
o*d  success  over  the  years.  In  1966  the 
fumber  of  participating  outlets  will  Increase 
oy  nearly  1,000.  while  half  pints  of  milk 
?wlbuted  under  the  program  will  climb 
oy  about  50  mmion.     Thi»  impressive  type 


of  program  growth  has  taken  place  annually 
since  the  program  was  initiated  back  In  1954. 
The  program  Itself  fills  a  substantial  child 
nutrition  need.  It  helps  provide  children 
with  milk  in  mldmornlng  and  midafter- 
noon  by  authorizing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  share  the  cost  of  this  milk  with  the 
child.  At  the  present  time  the  Federal  re- 
imbursement amounts  to  approximately  3 
cents  per  half  pint.  The  child  usually  pays 
the  remaining  2  to  4  cents,  although  In 
cases  of  demonstrated  need  the  local  school 
district  will  pay  the  additional  cost,  thus 
providing  the  milk  to  the  child  free. 

I  believe  the  facts  will  show  that  this  pro- 
gram is  essential  to  the  health  of  our  Na- 
tion's schoolchUdren.  Although  it  supple- 
ments in  most  Instances  the  school  lunch 
program  it  enables  children  attending 
schools,  daycamps,  Headstart  nurseries  and 
other  institutions  to  receive  vital  supple- 
mentary nourishment.  This  is  especially 
important  to  the  child  who  may  come  to 
school  without  a  decent  breakfast  or  who 
may  be  going  home  to  a  meager  dinner. 
The  sustenance  given  by  nature's  perfect 
food  is  particularly  helpful  to  children  who 
have  to  travel  long  distances  to  their  classes. 
The  school  milk  program  has  played  an 
important  part  in  relieving  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  expense  of  purchasing  and 
storing  surplus  milk.  Milk  not  purchased 
for  use  in  this  program  simply  has  to  be 
purchased  and  stored  at  Federal  exf)ense 
under  oiu-  dairy  price  support  program. 
However,  the  school  milk  program  Is  now 
generally  regarded  by  school  administrators 
and  parents  alike  as  first  and  foremost  a 
child  nutrition  aid  and  only  secondarily  as 
a  means  of  holding  down  dairy  surpluses. 

The  administration  has  proposed  an  80 
percent  cutback  in  the  school  milk  program. 
It  would  redirect  the  program  to  the  needy 
and  those  children  attending  schools  with- 
out a  lunch  program.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren participating  In  the  program  would 
drop  from  approximately  18  million  to  3 
million  as  a  result. 

The  passage  of  such  a  proposal  could  kill 
the  school  milk  program.  It  would  mean 
that  only  1  mllUon  needy  children  would 
receive  milk  under  the  program.  Yet  almost 
5  million  school-age  chUdren  come  from 
families  with  incomes  of  imder  $2,000  a  year 
according  to  statistics  published  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Education.  Apparently  the  remaining 
4  million  children  would  either  have  to  pay 
the  full  cost  of  the  milk,  receive  a  full  sub- 
sidy from  local  school  dlstrlcta  whoee  finances 
are  already  badly  pinched,  cw  stop  taking 
milk  breaks.  I  predict  that  the  majority 
will  follow  the  last-mentioned  course. 

Furthermore  the  administration's  proposal 
would  require  children  qualifying  as  needy 
to  pass  a  means  test.  This  is  disputed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  I  have 
with  me  today  a  ntimber  of  forms  used  by 
local  school  districts  to  qualify  children  for 
free  school  lunches.  Obvlcmsly  these  same 
forms  would  be  used  under  the  proposed  re- 
direction of  the  school  milk  program.  I  will 
gladly  Eubmlt  these  forma,  which  cover 
communities  with  populations  from  a  few 
hundred  to  hundreds  of  thousands  for  the 
subcommittee's  records  If  it  so  desires. 

My  conversations  with  officials  of  the 
American  School  Food  Service  Association 
Indicate  that  it  would  be  Impossible  for  the 
home  room  teacher  or  school  nurse  to  choose 
those  who  were  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
school  mUk  program  without  grave  abuses 
developing.  These  are  the  very  adminis- 
trators who  run  the  program.  They  cer- 
tainly are  in  a  better  position  than  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  discuss  the  day- 
to-day  problems  of  program  operation  on 
the  local  level. 

These  administrators  »ay  that  many 
schools  would  simply  abandon  the  school 
milk  program  rather  than  go  through  the 
complicated   and  discouraging  task  of  dis- 


criminating between  those  who  were  to  re- 
ceive free  milk  under  the  program  and  those 
who  were  to  receive  no  milk  under  the 
program. 

The  administration's  proposal  would  mean 
that  youngsters  who  did  not  pass  an  onerous 
means  test  would  not  receive  milk  under  the 
program.  It  would  bar  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  many  proud  parents  whose  children 
need  the  benefits  of  the  program,  and  could 
qualify  to  receive  free  milk,  becavise  these 
parents  refuse  to  undergo  a  demeaning 
means  test — refuse  to  have  their  children 
classified  as  needy.  Many  of  these  ohUdren 
simply  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  extra 
dollar  or  two  a  month  the  withdrawal  of 
Federal  support  would  cost  them.. 

Thus  literally  miUions  of  chUdren  would 
stop  taking  nutritious  milk  breaks — the  very 
children  who  need  the  miik  most  and  can 
afford  It  least. 

Study  after  study  has  Indicated  that  as 
the  price  of  milk  drops,  participation  in  the 
milk  program  Increases.  Some,  such  as  an 
Illinois  study  made  a  few  years  ago.  indi- 
cate that  as  the  price  of  school  milk  goes 
up  participation  drops  off  substantially. 
Thus  even  in  families  with  moderate  In- 
comes, there  will  be  a  substantial  reduction 
In  milk-breaks  at  school. 

Take  for  example  a  family  of  six  children 
whose  breadwinner  earns  (6,000  a  year.  I 
cite  this  example  because  it  Is  a  real  one — it 
springs  from  a  constituent  letter.  This  man 
works  in  Milwaukee.  Because  he  is  from  a 
metropolitan  area  his  expenses  are  greater 
than  they  would  be  in  a  small  town.  The 
eidded  cost  to  this  man,  if  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  is  passed,  of  providing  milk 
breaks  for  his  children  would  be  equivalent 
to  a  pair  of  shoes  per  year  per  child.  Tet 
he  has  to  keep  his  cMldren  in  shoes.  He 
doesnl  have  to  give  them  money  for  school 
milk.  It's  obvlotis  that  these  children  would 
no  longer  receive  supplementary  milk  at 
school. 

Passage  of  my  bUl  which  is  being  cospon- 
sored  by  67  of  my  Senate  colleagues  wotild 
eliminate  the  cloud  of  uncertainty  that  the 
administration's  new  proposal — the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966 — has  placed  over  tens 
of  thousands  of  school  administrators.  It 
would  enable  them  to  make  their  future 
plans  with  certainty  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  school  milk  program  as  we  know  It  today 
would  continue. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  fortunate- 
ly, has  dissipated  the  confusion  to  some  ex- 
tent by  providing  $103  milUon  for  the  school 
milk  program  in  the  fiscal  1967  Department 
of  Agricultural  Appropriations  bill.  I'm 
sure  the  Senate  will  take  similar  acUon. 

However  additional  legislation  is  needed. 
Although  the  legislation  authorizing  the 
school  milk  program  does  not  expire  until 
June  30,  1967,  Congress  must  act  this  year 
to  foreclose  with  any  certainty  the  death 
of  this  vital  activity.  Next  year  may  be  too 
late.  The  housekeeping  functions  that 
consume  so  much  time  at  the  beginning  of 
a  new  Congress  could  easily  postpone  final 
passage  of  school  milk  legislation  introduced 
next  year  until  after  the  June  30  deadline. 

The  time  Is  now.  The  place  is  here.  And 
the  purpose  is.  the  enrichment  of  the  diets 
and  lives  of  idillions  of  schoolchildren  who 
have  grown  ^|d  prospered  under  the  over- 
whelmingly gj|5ular  school  milk  program. 


FOR  "KINa"  COTTON 

Mr.  President,  in  Au- 
Presldent  Theodore  Roose- 


A   NEW 

Mr.  K 

gust  of  1 
velt  wro 

No  nation  has  ever  achieved  permanent 
greatness  unless  this  greatness  was  based 
on  the  well-being  of  the  great  farm  class, 
the  men  who  live  on  the  soil;  for  it  is  upon 
their  welfare,  material  and  moral,  that  the 
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Agriculture  continues  to  hold  a  key 
place  In  our  society  through  its  unique 
contributions  to  this  Nation's  greatness. 
The  best  example  of  this  contribution  to 
our  greatness  and  our  security  lies  in 
the  most  important  cash  crop  in  Amer- 
ica— cotton. 

From  Its  first  entry-  into  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  to  the  development  of  the 
great  Cotton  Belt,  to  its  most  recent 
expansion  to  the  valleys  of  our  Western 
States.  "King"  cotton  became  the  source 
of  income  for  more  Americans  than  any 
other  crop. 

Today,  cotton  still  affects  the  lives  of 
more  Americans  than  any  other  crop. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  from  12  to 
14  million  persons  in  the  United  States 
depend  directly  on  this  crop  for  at  least 
a  part  of  their  livelihood.  On  some  1.- 
500,000  cotton-producingf  farms  there  are 
10  million  persons — approximately  one- 
third  of  the  farm  population  of  the 
United  States — who  rely  on  cotton  for  a 
considerable  part  of  their  Income. 
About  3  million  or  more  persons  derive 
their  income  from  cotton  textile  and 
garment  manufacturing.  Cotton  ware- 
housing, ginning,  distributing  and  mar- 
keting employ  an  estimated  500.000  per- 
sons. In  addition  to  those  directly  de- 
pendent on  cotton  and  the  cotton  indus- 
try, millions  of  persons  throughout  the 
United  States  are  vitally  affected  by 
cotton.  They  include  persons  engaged 
in  the  manufacture,  wholesaling,  trans- 
portation, and  retailing  of  commodities 
made  by  other  industries  and  sold  to 
tho.se  who  produce,  merchandise,  trans- 
port, and  manufacture  cotton. 

This  tremendoas  growth  and  influence 
of  cotton  is  reflected  in  my  own  State  of 
California.  Since  the  Second  World 
War.  there  has  been  an  increasing  area 
dtxiicated  to  cotton  production,  princi- 
pally m  the  southern  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley and  the  Imperial  Valley.  In  the  dec- 
ade 1940  to  1950,  the  value  of  cotton 
produced  in  California  increased  1,048.3 
percent.  By  the  end  of  the  succeeding 
decade,  cotton  became  and  is  today,  with 
an  annual  crop  valued  at  more  than 
$300  million,  the  most  important  cash 
crop  m  California. 

Cotton  has  played  and  continues  to 
play  an  important  role  in  our  history, 
our  economy,  our  security,  and  in  our 
everyday  lives  But  "King"  cotton  no 
longer  reigns  alone  in  today's  world  of 
increased  trade  and  fiber  development, 
.•Kfter  1951.  cotton  consumption  In  the 
United  States  has  drastically  declined. 
Exports  of  cotton  cloth  have  diminished, 
miports  of  cotton  goods  from  Japan,  In- 
dia, Pakistan.  South  Korea,  Formosa, 
Egypt,  and  others  have  Increased,  costs 
of  Government  cotton  programs  are  high 
and  ri-singr.  there  has  been  a  rapid  in- 
crease m  carry-over  due  to  increased 
yields,  and  most  of  all,  there  has  been  an 
extensive  competitive  Increase  in  other 
fibers,  primarily  manmade. 

The  biggest  competitive  gain  in  the 
domestic  market  has  gone  to  the  broad 
class  of  manmade  fibers  which  go  by 
the  term  "noncellulosica  '  This  class 
includes  nylon  and  the   entire   list  of 


names  as  Dacron,  Portrel,  Orion,  and 
Acrilan.  These  fibers  now  have  a  total 
U.S.  market  that  equals  nearly  7  million 
bales  of  cotton,  and  they  have  gained 
over  2  miUion  bales  of  that  In  the  last  2 
years.  These  fibers  are  further  backed 
up  by  $135  million  worth  of  research 
compared  with  cotton's  $26.5  million; 
and  the  $70  million  a  year  they  spend 
for  promotion  overwhelms  cotton's  $4 
million.  Lower  cotton  prices  have  been 
effective  against  rayon.  But  the  noncel- 
luloslcs,  though  costing  better  than  80 
cents  a  pound  as  compared  to  cotton's 
24  cents  a  pound,  threaten  all  the  mar- 
kets served  by  cotton  as  a  result  of  new 
yarns,  new  fabrics,  new  finishes,  and 
greater  promotion. 

We  seek  a  policy  which  will  effectively 
assist  cotton  in  meeting  its  competi- 
tion— programs  to  improve  farm  opera- 
tions, control  insects  and  diseases,  de- 
velop Improved  cotton  varieties,  and 
establish  effective  controls  and  price  sup- 
ports. The  ultimate  objective  of  these 
Federal  programs  is  to  adjust  supply  to 
demand  in  the  interest  of  benefiting  pro- 
ducers and  all  others  concerned  with  the 
production  and  handling  of  cotton  as 
well  as  improve  the  general  economy  of 
the  country. 

For  this  objective  to  be  fulfilled,  there 
must  be  a  demand  for  cotton;  there  must 
be  an  increased  market  that  will  even- 
tually reduce  or  eliminate  the  need  for 
limiting  marketings  and  supporting  the 
price  of  cotton.  But  the  demand  is  less- 
ening each  day  as  reflected  by  the  in- 
creased losses  on  growing  cotton  sur- 
pluses. The  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture states: 

Realized  losses  Incurred  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  on  upland  cotton  price 
support  and  related  programs  and  expendi- 
tures under  direct  payment  programs  have 
totaled  »3,006  million  during  the  past  10 
years — ranging  from  962  mllUon  in  1956  to 
•601  million  In  1985,  In  addition,  losses  on 
loan  and  owned  Inventories  as  of  June  30, 
1966,  were  estimated  at  $541  million.  These 
losses  and  expenditures  do  not  Include  ad- 
ministrative costs  or  costs  incurred  In  oper- 
ation of  the  PubUc  Law  480  programs  that 
have  accounted  for  substantial  volumes  of 
cotton  exports.  In  spite  of  these  expendi- 
tures, the  carryover  of  cotton  has  mounted 
steadily  since  1961,  reaching  a  near  record 
high  of  14  million  bales  In  1965,  and  a  pro- 
jection of  about   16  mllUon  bales  in   1966, 

These  surpluses  and  losses  can  be  di- 
rectly related  to  the  overwhelming  com- 
petition from  manmade  fibers  such  as 
rayon  and  the  noncellulosics.  Again, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: 

Prom  1930  to  I960,  cotton's  share  of  the 
total  U.S.  fiber  market  dropped  from  86  per- 
cent to  65  percent.  Since  1960.  cotton's  share 
has  decUned  at  a  much  greater  rate,  drop- 
ping to  53  percent  In  1965,  In  contrast,  the 
manmade  fibers'  share  of  the  U.S.  fiber  mar- 
ket Increased  from  3.9  percent  In  1930  to  29 
percent  In  1960,  to  41  percent  In  1964.  and 
to  42.5  percent  In  1966. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  U.S.  pro- 
ducers of  noncelluloslc  fibers  will  spend 
over  $200  million  for  developing  and  pro- 
moting these  products — a  figure  seven 
times  greater  than  the  combined  public 


promotion  of  cotton  in  1965. 

Cotton,  therefore,  is  facing  its  greatest 
challenge  in  its  long  history,  for  the  suc- 
cess of  every  governmental  program, 
every  regulation,  every  legislative  effort 
in  the  past  as  well  as  the  future  is  de- 
pendent on  Increased  quaUty,  research, 
advertising,  and  promotion. 

To  meet  this  challenge.  H.R.  12322  has 
been  Introduced.  It  provides  enabling 
legislation  for  a  program  of  advertising, 
trade  promotion,  research  and  develop- 
ment to  promote  the  sale  and  use  of 
domestic  cotton,  with  direct  costs  to  be 
financed  by  producer  assessments.  This 
effort  is  to  be  accomplished  through 
"cotton  research  and  promotion  orders" 
to  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture after  notice  and  hearing  and  fol- 
lowing approval  by  two -thirds  of  cotton 
producers  participating  in  a  referendum. 
The  orders  would  allow  for  one  or  more 
of  four  permissive  provisions:  First,  for 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  projects, 
second,  for  research  and  development 
projects,  third,  for  handler  reporting  and 
recordkeeping,  and  fourth,  for  inciden- 
tal terms  and  conditions  needed  to  effec- 
tuate other  provisions  of  the  order. 
Participation  in  this  program  Is  com- 
pletely voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  Indi- 
vidual growers.  Not  only  must  there  be 
approval  by  the  farmers  in  a  referendum 
for  the  program  to  become  effective,  but 
even  during  Its  operation  any  farmer  may 
request  not  to  participate  and  receive  a 
complete  refund  of  his  money. 

This  Is  legislation  which  does  not  seek 
large  amounts  of  Federal  money  or  dom- 
inant Federal  control.  It  seeks  but  the 
assistance  of  the  Federal  Ctovemment  in 
helping  the  farmer  help  himself;  in  help- 
ing cotton  become  a  strong  competitor 
again.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
cotton  Industry  has  the  know-how  to 
develop  its  abilities  in  research  and  pro- 
motion and  turn  Its  markets  upward. 
But  it  needs  concentrated  finances  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the  large  synthetic  pro- 
ducers in  order  to  enter  effectively  the 
modem  world  of  fiber  competition.  The 
farmers,  the  producers.  Uie  cotton  or- 
ganizations are  confident  that  they  can 
get  the  money,  but  they  need  a  uniform 
organization  and  system  to  eliminate 
haggling  among  various  processors  and 
handlers  and  establish  an  effective  com- 
petitive mechanism.  H.R.  12322  at- 
tempts to  do  this.  It  attempts  in  its  own 
way  to  repay  cotton  for  what  it  has  given 
America  in  the  past  by  giving  It  a  new 
competitive  life  in  the  America  of  tomor- 
row. I  urge  the  Senate  to  support  this 
bill  dedicated  to  helping  the  farmer  and 
preserving  an  industry  that  means  so 
much  to  so  many  Americans. 


May  12,  1966 
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NEW  VERSION  OF  OLD  SHELL  GAME 
IS  CHARGED 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  May  10,  1966,  there  appears  an 
article  by  James  J.  Kllpatrick,  entitled 
"New  Version  of  Old  Shell  Game  Is 
Charged."  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Krw  Veksion  or  Old  Shell  Oabce  Is  Chargkd 
(By  James  J.  Kllpatrick) 

The  slickest  skin  game  of  the  old  county 
fairs,  at  least  In  the  gullible  South,  was  the 
gkln  game  known  as  the  old  shell  game.  It 
flourished  for  years,  until  some  educated 
cops  came  along.  They  put  the  thlmble- 
rlggers  on  the  run  and  the  shell  game  all 
but  disappeared. 

Last  week  It  came  back  to  town.  You  will 
And  It,  If  you  look  fast  enough.  In  HJi. 
14544,  which  came  shooting  out  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  like  a 
little  green  pea  under  three  walnut  shells. 
This  is  President  Johnson's  sensational  gim- 
mick for  turning  $4.2  billion  In  Federal  a^ets 
into  $4.2  billion  In  Federal  liabilities,  all 
without  adding  a  penny  to  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. Or  liabilities  Into  assets.  It  Is  all  the 
same  thing.  Come  one,  come  all,  and  try 
your  skill.  The  hand  In  truth  Is  quicker 
than  the  eye. 

Johnson  sketched  the  general  outlines  of 
his  "Sales  Participation  Act  of  1966"  back 
In  January,  but  It  wasn't  until  Wednesday, 
April  20.  that  the  bill  turned  up  In  the 
House.  Then  presto.  On  Thtu^day  April 
21,  with  the  ink  still  wet  on  the  printed 
bill,  Representative  Wright  Patman,  Demo- 
crat, of  Texas,  scheduled  3  hours  of  hearings. 
Only  administration  witnesses  were  called. 
By  a  party-line  vote  of  22-3,  with  8  disgusted 
Republicans  not  voting,  the  bill  came  bomb- 
ing out.  A  classic  committee  report  fol- 
lowed on  April  25.  And  last  week  the  White 
House  was  proceeding  In  terrorem  to  get 
the  bin  whipped  through  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee lor  an  immediate  vote  on  the  floor. 

The  situation  had  its  funny  aspects,  which 
la  doubtless  part  of  the  game. 

On  the  surface,  this  Is  a  financing  scheme 
by  which  the  government  would  "sell  off 
some  assets."  But  the  trick  Is  that  no  assets 
would  really  be  sold  off. 

The  committee's  majority  report  declares, 
deadpan,  that  the  plan  would  "carry  forward 
the  objective  of  substituting  private  for 
public  credit  In  funding  the  loan  programs" 
of  various  federal  agencies.  But  by  Its  own 
terms,  the  bUl  provides  for  continued  federal 
subsidies  to  make  the  private  creditors 
•ecure. 

The  sponsors  of  this  legislation  are  shout- 
ing from  the  housetops  that  this  "participa- 
tion" plan  Is  truly  nothing  new — that  It 
1«  In  fact  an  old  plan,  devised  by  President 
Elsenhower  In  1959.  But  when  Elsenhower 
undertook  to  sell  off  some  federal  loans, 
he  sold  them  off  In  straightforward  trans- 
nctlons.  Johnson's  dazzling  runaroimd  Is 
something  else  entirely. 

Under  terms  of  this  legislation,  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association,  as  trustee. 
would  sell  certificates  of  participation  In 
'pools  of  assets"  to  be  provided  from  the 
outstanding  loans  of  various  federal  agen- 
deg.  Up  to  $4.2  billion  In  such  certificates 
could  be  sold,  provided  the  market  would  ab- 
wb  them,  and  why  shouldn't  the  market 
absorb  them?  These  handsome  Instruments 
would  cost  the  taxpayers  a  rate  of  5.4  or  6.6 
percent,  at  least  half  a  point  higher  than  the 
rate  on  regular  Treasury  borrowings. 

A«  the  outraged  Republicans  point  out  In 
their  minority  report,  this  0.5  percent  repre- 
sents an  expense  of  $5  million  a  year  on  ench 
•1  bUllon  of  participations  sold.  If  the  entire 
authority  were  exercised,  the  cost  to  the 
people  would  approximate  $21  million  a 
^ar.  Over  an  average  maturity  of  10  years, 
wese  higher  outlays  for  Interest  would 
amount  to  something  in  excess  of  $200 
nuuion. 

Tet  the  cost  of  thU  scheme  Is  the  least  of 
*M  objections  to  It.  The  purpose  of  thU 
epalatlon  is  not  to  promote  private  credit. 


The  purpose  is  to  conceal  a  $4.2  billion  deficit 
by  entering  the  certificate  sales  as  a  "nega- 
tive expenditure."  Where  has  the  deficit 
gone?  It  lies  under  the  third  shell  on  the 
left.  If  this  maneuver  worlss  for  1967,  we 
may  never  set  eyes  on  a  deficit  again,  for 
federal  agencies  have  $33  billion  In  such  as- 
sets to  slide  In  Fannie  May's  direction. 

By  the  same  token,  as  the  Republicans  re- 
mark, the  federal  debt  limit  can  be  subjected 
to  hocus-pocus-domlnocus.  Now  you  see  it, 
now  you  don't.  If  the  proceeds  of  these  par- 
ticipations are  applied  on  paper  to  debt  re- 
duction, the  government's  total  debt  will  not 
have  been  reduced  In  fact.  The  debt  will 
simply  have  been  transferred  to  the  debt  of 
FNMA.  which  Is  outside  the  statutory  limit. 
In  the  coiuise  of  this  vanishing  act,  govern- 
ment credit  would  be  used,  if  indirectly,  to 
effect  a  reduction  In  the  federal  debt.  This 
Isn't  done  with  dollars;  It's  done  with  mir- 
rors. 

There  were  signs  last  week  that  the  admin- 
istration's razzle-dazzle  might  prove  to  be 
self-defeating.  Missouri's  Influential  Rep. 
Richard  Bollino,  a  key  man  on  House  Rules, 
was  balltlng  hard.  He  describes  the  scheme 
flatly  as  "deceptive."  Without  a  lot  of  sober 
fjersuasion,  he  won't  be  won  around. 

The  administration's  top  persuaders  have 
been  summoned  to  the  battle.  With  the 
President's  prestige  at  stake,  they  may  win 
In  the  end,  but  their  problem  Is  that  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  stand  a  cut 
above  the  rubes  of  the  county  midway. 


to  discuss  these  incomplete  reports  with 
the  directors  while  they  are  in  Wash- 
ington. 


FHA  PROCEDURES  IN  CERTAIN 
PROJECTS  QUESTIONED 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration has  called  the  director  and  the 
chief  underwriter  from  each  of  the  re- 
spective ofBces  throughout  the  country 
into  Washington  for  a  conference  this 
week.  This  conference,  beginning  last 
Tuesday,  will  extend  through  May  12. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  had 
correspondence  with  Commissioner 
Brownstein  asking  questions  concerning 
both  the  procedures  followed  and  the 
status  of  certain  projects. 

The  replies  which  I  have  received  and 
the  information  furnished  do  not  coin- 
cide with  the  facts  of  the  cases  as  they 
are  outlined  in  the  ofQclal  records  of  the 
agency,  and  I  am  most  respectfully  sug- 
gesting to  Commissioner  Brownstein 
that  while  these  directors  are  in  town 
he  ask  them  to  reexamine  the  replies 
furnished  in  response  to  my  recent  ques- 
tions and  to  advise  him  promptly  of  the 
omissions. 

For  example,  in  certain  instances  the 
manner  in  which  the  land  was  over- 
appraised  has  been  ignored.  A  damag- 
ing report  concerning  the  administration 
of  the  Houston,  Tex.,  office  has  been 
completely  ignored,  and  this  report  alone 
contains  enough  information  to  have 
justified  the  dismissal  of  the  Houston 
director  months  ago. 

I  recognize  that  Commissioner  Brown- 
stein signs  these  replies  after  the  data 
has  been  assembled  by  his  subordinates 
and  ofttimes  the  director  of  the  office 
may  be  reluctant  to  tell  the  whole  story, 
but  this  is  no  excuse.  He  should  hold 
them  responsible. 

These  partial  replies  that  I  get  only 
further  arouse  my  concern. 

Again  I  most  respectfully  suggest  that 
Commissioner  Brownstein  ttUce  advan- 
tage of  this  most  convenient  opportunity 


PILOTAGE  SERVICES  ON  THE  GREAT 
LAKES  AND  ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr,  President,  on 
May  1, 1961,  a  coordinated  United  States- 
Canada  system  of  pilotage  on  the  Great 
Lakes  was  Inaugurated  under  joint  ad- 
ministration of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Canadian  Minister  of 
Transport. 

Pilotage  services  to  ocean  vessels  tra- 
versing the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  the 
Great  Lakes  began  at  that  time  with  104 
United  States  and  Canadian  registered 
pilots,  operating  under  joint  regulations 
which  I  understand  are  unique.  In  the 
intervening  5  years  this  number  of  pilots 
has  grown  steadily  to  a  total  pilot  force 
today  of  148  pilots. 

In  the  initial  year  the  pilot  force, 
half  composed  of  U.S.  citizens  and  half 
those  of  Canada,  carried  out  duties 
throughout  the  Great  Lakes  on  more 
than  9.000  assignments.  Last  year  the 
number  of  assignments  approached  14.- 
000.  This  large  increase  in  services  ren- 
dered is  ample  evidence  of  the  growth  of 
trade.  It  is  also  recognition  of  the  need 
and  value  of  pilotage  services. 

We  cannot  praise  too  highly  these 
American  and  Canadian  pilots  who  have 
contributed  so  much  in  professional 
skills — in  the  highest  tradition— to  the 
furtherance  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
Great  Lakes  under  the  administration 
of  the  Great  Lakes  Pilotage  Administra- 
tion. The  outstanding  safety  of  naviga- 
tion record  during  these  past  5  years  is 
clearly  attributable  to  the  high  stand- 
ards of  qualification  set  by  the  Great 
Lakes  Pilotage  Administration  for  ap- 
pointment of  the  U.S.  registered  pilots. 
It  can  be  said  that  no  ocean  vessel  with 
a  U.S.  registered  pUot  on  board  has  in 
all  these  years  sustained  major  damage 
nor  has  any  person  suffered  serious  in- 
Jury  or  loss  of  life. 

The  pilotage  facilities,  equipment  and 
communications  systems  which  barely 
existed  In  May  1961  now  can  be  counted 
among  the  best.  The  pilot  stations,  pilot 
boats,  radio  stations  and  equipment  are 
valued  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  which  the  pilots  as  Independent 
contractors  own  or  operate  through  their 
independent  voluntary  pilot  associations. 
The  adequacy  and  efficiency  of  these 
facilities  can  also  be  attributed  to  the 
high  standards  set  by  the  Great  Lakes 
pilotage  regulations  and  the  pood  busi- 
ness practices  applied  by  the  Great  Lakes 
Pilotage  Administration  in  the  regulation 
of  these  facilities. 

As  with  any  new  endeavor  this  system 
of  internationally  regulated  pilotage  has 
had  many  problems  requiring  solutions 
unique  without  precedent.  There  are 
difficult  problems  yet  unsolved  and  un- 
questionably there  will  be  many  more  In 
the  future.  However,  the  mutual  recog- 
nition by  the  United  States  and  Canada 
of  the  common  need  to  encourage  for- 
eign trade  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
longstanding  friendly  relations  between 
us  have  greatly  facilitated  this  task  of 
providing  for  the  safety  of  navigation 
on  the  Great  Lakes. 
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INFLATION  •  ITS  CAUSES.  AND  PROS- 
PECTS FOR  THE  FUTURE— AD- 
DRESS BY  SENATOR  ROBERTSON 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  President,  on 
May  10,  the  senior  Senator  frcan  Vir- 
ginia and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and' Currency.  A.  Willis  Rob- 
ertson, spoke  to  a  group  of  bankers  in 
Minneapolis  regarding  leE:lsIatlon  of  in- 
terest to  the  financial  community. 
Among  the  topics  discussed,  was  Infla- 
tion, its  causes,  and  prospects  for  the 
future 

There  are  many  indications  that  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year,  expansion  was 
at  a  too  rapid  rate — one  which  cannot 
be  sustained.  Prices  have  been  rising 
at  a  significantly  faster  pace  than  we 
have  experienced  over  the  past  few  years. 
Despite  the  rise  in  interest  rates,  and 
pnce  increases,  consumers  have  in- 
creased their  purchases  in  the  past  quar- 
ter by  over  Sll  billion  compared  with 
an  average  increase  of  $7  billion  to  $8 
billion  per  quarter  over  the  last  few 
years 

I  think  that  Senator  Robertson's  re- 
marks arc  timely.  They  make  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  present  discussion  of 
what  actions  should  be  taken  to  keep  our 
economy  on  an  even  keel.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  In  the 
Record 

There  being  m  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

CfRREN-T    BaNKINC    LeOXSLATTON    AND   BANKING 

Problems 
i  Remarks   rif   Senator   A    Willis   Robebtson, 
Demix-r:u     of    Virginia,   chairman,    Senate 
Conimif.ee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  be- 
fore   the    American    Bankers    Association's 
Sixth    Annual   National   Mortgage  Confer- 
ence. Minneapolis.  Minn.,  May  10,  1966.) 
In  Washington  today  two  related  conflicts 
are  receiving  major  attention.    One  concerns 
the  mUltary  activities  that  have  been  going 
on  In  Vietnam  and  seem  likely  to  continue  for 
an  Indefinite  perltxl.    The  other  Is  concerned 
with  the  economic  fight  that  Is  being  waged 
df^mestlrailv  against  the  forces  of   Inflation. 
Tlie  Letter  struggle  could  be  won  more  easily 
than  the  first,  or  It  could  be  lost  by  failure 
to  adapt  the  right  instruments  or  to  be  ade- 
qu.iteiy  aggresjsive 

LEGISLATIVE     PROPOSALS 

Compared  with  these  major  conflicts  and 
problems,  the  legislative  program  concerning 
bivuk.ng  seems  t-o  lack  glamour.  Yet  some 
f  ttie  proposals  being  considered  can  have 
important  long-run  considerations  for  flnan- 
I'ia!  institutions  Of  particular  concern  to 
bankers  are  proposals  for  changes  In  govern- 
mental supervisory  po'*  ers  >ver  flnandal  In- 
stitute ins  These  include  suggested  revisions 
m  laws  governing  bank  holding  companies  to 
■-■iotie  some  gape  in  existing  laws  and  Admin- 
istration pr  ,>poeals  to  strengthen  the  regula- 
t.j.'v  and  supervisory  authority  of  Federal 
.igencles  over  Insured  banks  and  Insured  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations 

The  .Administration  propoeaOs  have  met 
some  opposition  as  being  undue  extensions 
■f  Federal  p<jwer  over  financial  Institutions 
ind  will  probably  t)e  amended  along  the  llnea 
advocated  by  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion 

Already  passed  by  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress, after  considerable  controversy,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President.  Is  an  Act  to  aoMnd 
prevlotis  legislation  relating  to  bank  mergers. 
This  law  establishes  new  standards  for  both 
the  banking  agencies  and  the  courts  to  follow 
In  app>rovlng  or  disapproving  bank  mergers. 


These  new  standards  prohibit  the  approval 
of  a  merger  that  would  result  in  a  monopoly. 
In  addition,  a  merger  which  would  have  sub- 
stantial anticompetitive  effects  could  not  be 
approved  unless  Its  anticompetitive  effects 
are  "clearly  outweighed  In  the  public  Inter- 
est" by  the  effects  of  the  merger  on  the  con- 
venience and  needs  of  the  community  to  be 
served.  That  Is  less  restrictive  tlian  Section 
7  of  the  Clayton  Act. 

ANTI-INFLATIONAaT    MEASCSES 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  problem  facing 
banking,  as  well  as  the  whole  country  and 
the  world,  today  Is  the  flght  against  Inflation. 
This  problem  has  not  called  for  any  new 
legislation  In  the  field  of  banking,  from  the 
Administration  although  a  House  Member 
Is  sponsoring  standby  consumer-credit  con- 
trols. 

There  seems  to  be  a  popular  view  that  In- 
flation could  be  prevented  by  legislating  or 
otherwise  fixing  ceilings  on  prices.  Price 
Increases  are  considered  to  be  the  catues  of 
Inflation.  It  Is  even  said  by  some  that  in- 
creases In  Interest  rates  have  Inflationary 
consequences.  Actually  these  are  evidences 
or  manifestations  of  Inflation,  not  basic 
causes.  Price  flxlng  by  flat  would  merely 
attempt  to  suppress  Inflation  without  remov- 
ing Its  underlying  causes. 

Causes  of  Inflation  are  basically  monetary. 
There  can  be  no  Inflation  without  an  ex- 
pansion— past,  pretent,  or  In  the  Immediate 
future — of  the  supply  of  money  greater  than 
the  supply  of  goods  and  services  available  for 
purchase.  In  our  monetary  system.  Increases 
In  the  money  supply  result  almost  wholly 
from  expanalon  In  bank  credit.  The  banking 
system,  therefore,  has  a  pivotal  role  In  bring- 
ing about  or  In  curbing  Inflation — particu- 
larly the  latter. 

This  does  not  mean  that  banks  alone  can 
bring  about  Inflation.  Nor  does  It  mean  that 
Iziflatlon  cannot  be  stopped  by  other  meas- 
ures than  restraint  on  bank  credit.  Banks 
cannot  create  credit  expansion  unless  there 
are  strong  demands  for  credit.  To  cause  In- 
flation, moreover,  these  demands  must  ex- 
ceed the  volume  of  savings  by  the  public. 

Some  expansion  in  credit  and  In  money  Is 
desirable  and  necessary  to  supply  businesses 
and  Individuals  with  cash  balances  they  need 
and  want  to  hold.  Inflation  occurs  when 
monetary  expansion  greatly  exceeds  produc- 
tion— I.e.,  when  people  have  more  money 
than  they  want  to  hold  and  then  spend  the 
excess  In  amounts  that  exceed  the  goods  and 
services  available. 

Inflation  Is  generally  associated  with  In- 
creased governmental  borrowing,  although  It 
can  occur  as  a  result  of  private  credit  ex- 
pansion. On  the  basis  of  current  Indica- 
tions and  estimates,  the  Federal  Oovernment 
and  Its  agencies  will  probably  need  to  In- 
crease borrowings  in  this  calend.\r  year  by 
about  (9  billion,  which  Is  more  than  In  any 
postwar  year  and  over  three  times  as  much 
as  In  1965. 

These  estimates  Include  not  only  direct 
borrowing  by  the  Treasury  but  also  borrow- 
ing and  sales  of  assets  or  participations  by 
various  governmental  financial  p.gencles  con- 
templated in  the  budget  estimates.  A  bill  to 
authorize  the  sale  of  participation  certificates 
has  {>assed  the  Senate. 

Inflationary  effects  may  also  arise  from  In- 
creased private  borrowing,  particularly  if  it 
accompanies  expansion  In  the  public  debt. 
Private  borrowing  needs  in  the  aggregate 
will  probably  be  In  record  volume  In  1966, 
but  the  Increase  In  net  private  borrowings 
would  be  less  Inflationary  If  smaller  than 
In  1965.  Although  bank  loans  have  been 
expanding  at  a  very  rapid  rate  during  the 
past  3  years,  private  credit  demands  still  ap- 
pear to  be  much  larger  than  the  amount  of 
credit  that  can  be  made  available  to  meet 
these  demands.  This  Is  especially  true  with 
savings  Sc  loan  associations. 

It  win  be  difficult  to  find  savings  In 
amounu  adequate  to  meet  the  record  credit 


demands  In  prospect.  There  will,  therefore 
continue  to  be  heavy  demands  for  bank 
credit.  Although  further  bank  credit  in- 
creases in  moderate  amounts  are  desirable 
and  may  be  anticipated,  to  endeavor  to  meet 
all  borrowing  demands  by  the  easy  process  of 
bank  credit  expansion,  based  on  additional 
reserves  supplied  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
would  mean  an  Inflationary  expansion  In  the 
supply  of  money. 

Eisy  monetary  policies  of  this  nature  would 
no  doubt  further  stimulate  inflationary  price 
Increases.  A  continued  price  rise  or  Its 
prospect  would  not  only  result  In  further 
expanding  domestic  credit  demands  but 
would  cause  deterioration  In  the  competitive 
position  of  the  United  States  In  world  mar- 
kets for  goods  and  services  and  for  money 
The  consequence  would  be  a  worsening  of 
our  balance-of-payments  position  and  a  loss 
of  gold  that  would  diminish  our  mo-etary 
reserves.  In  that  event,  credit  restraint* 
would  not  only  be  desirable  but  would  be 
unavoidable. 

THE    NERVOUS    STOCK    MARKET 

Another  manifestation  of  Inflationary 
sentiment  is  seen  in  the  behavior  of  the 
stock  market.  Common  stock  prices  have 
continued  to  rise,  with  occasional  Interrup- 
tions, for  over  15  years,  and  trading  activity 
has  recently  Increased  sharply.  The  rise  in 
stock  prices  has  reflected  In  large  part  the 
desire  of  investors  to  put  their  savings  to 
use  In  a  manner  that  will  enable  them  to 
share  In  the  profits  resulting  from  our  actual 
and  anticipated  economic  growth.  It  is  an 
expression  of  confidence  In  our  future.  To 
some  extent,  however,  the  buying  of  cor- 
porate shares  has  represented  the  search  for 
a  "hedge  against  Inflation."  and  to  some  de- 
gree It  has  been  speculative.  Because  of  this 
speculative  aspect,  the  market  is  susceptible 
to  severe  reactions,  like  that  Just  occurring. 

Increases  In  stock  prices  have  outrun  the 
growth  In  corporate  earnings  and  the  growth 
m  dividends.  Rates  of  return  on  common 
stocks  at  current  prices  and  dividends  have 
declined  to  relatively  low  levels — averaging 
around  3  percent  for  high-grade  stocks.  In 
the  meantime,  interest  rates  have  risen,  so 
that  average  yields  on  high-grade  corporate 
bonds  are  now  close  to  5  percent  and  yields 
on  U.S.  Oovernment  bonds  are  above  4!^ 
percent. 

To  validate  these  relationships  and  Jiwtlfy 
purchases  of  stocks  Instead  of  bonds  at  cur- 
rent prices,  corporate  earnings  and  corporate 
dividends  would  have  to  Increase  even  more 
rapidly  than  they  have  In  recent  years. 

To  some  extent  the  Increases  In  stock 
market  commitments  have  been  based  on 
credit.  Yet,  because  of  the  high  margins 
now  required  on  borrowing  to  hold  stocks 
(70  percent),  the  voliune  of  stock  market 
credit,  relative  to  the  total  value  of  stocks 
outstanding,  to  the  total  volume  of  all  credit, 
and  to  national  Income,  Is  not  at  all  com- 
parable to  similar  relationships  prevailing  In 
1929.  For  these  as  well  as  for  other  reasons 
a  sharp  decline  In  stock  prices  at  this  time 
should  not  be  expected  to  have  the  cumula- 
tive and  far-reaching  consequences  of  the 
1929-30  debacle. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  latest  decline  in 
stock  prices  should  not  be  considered  as  a 
precursor  of  disasters  expected  to  ensue,  but 
rather  represents,  as  did  other  declines  In 
recent  years,  a  readjustment  to  the  realities 
of  the  current  situation. 

CONCLUSION 

As  an  essential  Ingredient  of  this  equation 
let  us  remember  an  old  maxim:  "Man  pro- 
poses but  God  disposes."  Politicians  with 
the  endorsement  of  prominent  business 
leaders  planned  a  program  of  rapid  economic 
expansion.  For  10  years  that  expansion  has 
been  underway  and  with  minor  Inflation. 
Two  years  ago,  the  politicians  were  so  pleased 
with  their  handiwork  that  they  decided  to 
accelerate  the  business  exi>an8lon  with 
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new  spending  schemes.  But,  Just  as  our 
financial  Institutions  began  to  creak  and 
groan  under  the  unprecedented  credit  de- 
mand to  finance  a  broad  scope  of  domestic 
projects,  the  politicians  suddenly  woke  up  to 
the  fact  that  an  additional  billion  dollars 
per  month  would  be  needed  to  finance  the 
war  In  Southeast  Asia.  That  Is  where  God 
enters  the  picture. 

Proud  of  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of 
World  War  n  we  were  the  greatest  military 
power  In  the  world,  and  proud  of  our  eco- 
nomic wealth  which  enabled  us  to  give  and 
loan  to  foreign  nations  far  more  than  (100 
billion  since  the  end  of  that  war,  we  made 
commitments  to  Western  Europe  and  South- 
east Asia  to  answer  their  call  to  defend  them 
against  Communist  aggression.  The  temple 
of  peace  that  we  sought  to  erect  In  the 
United  Nations,  In  NATO,  and  In  SEATO  was 
never  dedicated  to  the  victory  of  moral  force. 
Suddenly,  the  businessmen  and  those  who 
Invest  in  business  enterprises  realize  that 
we  have  become  overextended. 

We  have  neither  the  cash  nor  the  credit 
to  finance  both  the  Great  Society  and  a  war 
against  communism  in  any  and  every  area 
of  the  world  In  which  the  Communists  choose 
to  attack.  So,  we  find  the  head  of  one  of 
our  biggest  automobile  companies,  Henry 
Ford.  II.  a  previous  champion  of  domestic 
expansion,  calling  attention  to  violence,  riots, 
urban  crime.  Juvenile  vandalism  and  wild- 
cat strikes,  undermining,  as  he  said  "every- 
thing that  stands  for  order  and  responsi- 
bility and  tradition."  That  note  of  pes- 
simism and  lack  of  faith  In  our  manifest 
destiny  was  accompanied  by  a  General  Motors 
announcement  of  reduced  production.  As 
a  result,  on  May  5th  listed  values  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  experienced  the 
sharpest  drop  since  the  bleak,  black  day  of 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy,  and 
on  May  9th  the  Dow-Jones  average  fell  an- 
other 16  points. 

Our  banks  were  as  sound  on  May  5  as 
they  were  on  May  4.  There  had  been  no 
reduction  In  employment  nor  curtailment  In 
private  spending.  Yet,  there  was  a  new  and 
potent  factor  In  the  equation — the  psycho- 
logical factor  of  pessimism.  Like  the  old 
Arab  Sheik  of  the  desert.  Job,  we  had  been 
relying  on  our  strong  right  arm,  and  all 
of  a  sudden  we  questioned  Its  ability  to  save 
us. 

The  true  answer,  of  course,  was  given  this 
nation  by  a  great  political  philosopher.  Pres- 
ident Woodrow  Wilson,  when  broken  In  both 
body  and  spirit  by  the  materialism  evidenced 
by  the  American  people  In  1920,  he  said  In 
his  last  message  to  the  nation  he  loved: 
"The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  Is  this:  If 
our  civilization  Is  to  survive  materially,  it 
must  be  redeemed  spiritually.  It  can  be 
saved  only  by  becoming  Imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Christ  and  made  free  and  happy  by 
the  practices  that  spring  from  that  spirit. 
Only  thus  can  discontent  be  driven  out  and 
the  shadows   lifted   from   the   road   ahead." 


ADDRESS  TO  1966  COAL 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  was  privileged  to  speak  at 
the  welcoming  luncheon  of  the  1966  Coal 
Convention  of  the  American  Mining 
Congress  on  May  9,  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Because  of  the  important  role  which 
coal  plays  in  our  national  economy,  and 
Its  integral  part  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  my  own  State  of  West  Virginia, 
I  am  pleased  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  provide  remarks  on  the  coal  industry's 
snare  In  our  future  economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  ad- 
<«"e8s  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  U.S.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrb 
Betore  the  1966  Coal  Convention  or  the 
American  Mining  Congress,  Ptttssurgh, 
Pa.,  Mat  9,  1966 

Members  and  Guests  of  the  American  Min- 
ing Congress,  Allen  Overton  and  his  steff  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  excellent  program 
for  this  convention.  I  wish  I  could  attend 
every  session.  Unfortunately,  I  must  return 
to  Washington  this  afternoon. 

Appropriations  Committee  work  alone  Is 
enough  to  hold  a  Committee  Member  at  his 
desk  until  late  at  night  .  .  .  every  night. 
With  Inflationary  pressures  gnawing  at  the 
vitals  of  economic  balance,  every  federal 
expenditure  must  be  scrutinized  with  maxi- 
mum care. 

Our  commitment  to  the  enigma  that  is 
Viet  Nam  requires  enormous  expenditures, 
for  frugality  must  sometimes  be  sacrificed 
when  American  lives  are  at  stake.  Degrees 
of  waste  will  always  be  attendant  to  the 
waging  of  war.  Inasmuch  as  we  cannot 
chance  the  tragedy  of  undersupply  that 
might  deprive  our  men  of^  necessary  equip- 
ment or  8upp)ort.  For  this' reason,  if  I  am  to 
be  guilty  of  a  miscalculation  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  the  armed  forces,  my  error 
win  not  be  on  the  side  of  parsimony  where 
men  on  the  front  lines  are  concerned. 

But  to  attempt  to  explain  away  the  dis- 
parity between  federal  Income  and  federal 
outgo  as  attributable  wholly  to  our  military 
effort  would  be  less  than  honest.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  Is  entirely  too  much  ex- 
travagance In  our  bulging  bureaucracy. 
Only  by  curbing  It  can  we  hope  to  check  In- 
flation and  Its  vicious  debilitation  of  our 
economy,  for  runaway  Inflation  can  Impov- 
erish families  faster  than  the  war  on  poverty 
could  rehabilitate  them  even  if  conducted 
with  utmost  efficiency.  Inflation,  further- 
more, is  an  exceptionally  cruel  ctunbrance  to 
those  who  expect  to  sustain  themselves  In 
the  twilight  of  their  lives  on  savings,  pen- 
sions, and  other  flxed  Incomes. 

Yes,  the  national  budget  requires  a  watch- 
ful eye.  and  membership  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  Is  a  sacred  trust  that  calls 
for  full  attention.  As  chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  subcommittee,  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  Inject  a  semblance  of 
economy  Into  an  area  where  waste  had  long 
been  rampant — the  welfare  program.  While 
my  efforts  In  this  direction  have  elicited 
palnfiU  outcries  from  certain  quarters,  re- 
sponse from  citizens  who  object  to  chiseling 
at  taxpayer  expense  has  been  most  gratifying. 
The  average  American  Is  generous  to  a  fault, 
but  he  will  not  tolerate  poUcles  that  nurture 
Indolence  and  perfidy. 

My  Committee  activity  has  also  brought 
me  Into  close  association  with  law  enforce- 
ment officials.  Under  prevailing  attitudes, 
theirs  Is  a  difficult  lot.  With  riots  becom- 
ing a  commonplace  In  the  city  streets  and 
on  the  college  campus,  It  Is  Incumbent  upon 
all  dedicated  citizens  to  take  an  active  in- 
terest In  the  problem.  To  start  at  the  be- 
ginning, there  must  be  a  return  to  the 
philosophy  that  the  child  needs  proper 
pwrental  supyervlslon  If  he  Is  to  become  a 
responsible  member  of  society  as  he  grows 
Into  maturity.  It  Is  ludicrous  to  attempt 
to  excuse  riots  In  Newport  and  Fort  Lauder- 
dale as  a  normal  outlet  for  vacationing  col- 
lege students;  It  Is  equally  absurd  to  ex- 
onerate disorder  In  Los  Angeles  or  Washing- 
ton on  the  theory  that  products  of  poverty 
and  frustration  are  understandably  given  to 
rebellion. 

America  must  get  back  into  proper  per- 
spiectlve  on  this  matter  of  law  and  order, 
and  I  feel  that  this  responsibility  supercedes 
any  other  domestic  problem  existing  today. 
Lest  there  be  some  feeling  among  you 
that  there  was  a  misunderstanding   about 


my  topic  for  today,  I  assure  you  that  Mr. 
Overton's  Invitation  in  no  way  suggested  a 
sermon  on  the  social  responsibilities  of  our 
time.  But  I  believe  that  the  problem  Is  so 
serious  as  to  merit  much  more  attention 
than  it  has  been  getting  in  the  proper  areas. 
Certainly  it  cannot  be  dismissed  in  the  man- 
ner of  this   Gilbert   and  Sullivan  recipe: 

"Life's  a  pudding  full  of  plums; 
Care's  a  canker  that  benumbs. 
Wherefore  waste  our  elocution 
On  Impossible  solution? 
Life's  a  pleasant  Institution, 
Let  us  take  It  as  It  comes." 

No,  Gentlemen,  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
complaisant  about  these  matters  any  more 
than  we  could  go  unconcerned  about  prob- 
lems prlmsu-ily  affecting  the  coal  Indtistry. 
Certainly  without  dUlgent  work  on  the  part 
of  such  groups  as  the  Mining  Congress,  my 
State  and  this  State  of  Pennsylvania  could 
hardly  expect  to  share  proportionately  In 
the  growing  economy  ahead. 

But  before  surveying  that  road  Into  the 
future,  I  should  like  to  recall  a  Spring  day 
In  1961  when  a  group  of  government  offlclalis 
visited  West  Virginia.  On  the  assumption 
that  coal  might  benefit  If  the  new  Admin- 
istration's Secretary  of  the  Interior  were  to 
visit  a  mining  region,  I  invited  Stewart 
Udall  to  a  mine  tour  even  before  he  was 
officially  confirmed  for  the  Job.  Steve  Dunn 
made  the  necessary  arrangements,  and  the 
trip  was  on.  My  fellow  West  Virginian,  Mr. 
Overton,  did  not  accompany  us  because  he 
was  still  serving  on  the  Tariff  Commission  at 
the  time. 

It  seemed  reasonable  enough  to  have  the 
Secretary  and  his  party  familiarize  them- 
selves with  an  industry  in  which  they  are  so 
Involved.  There  was  also  the  hope  that  we 
might  enjoy  a  residual  benefit:  after  ex- 
periencing the  dilapidated  economic  status 
of  o»ar  mining  communities.  Mr.  Udall  might 
Just  become  sympathetic  enough  to  go  back 
to  Washington  and  set  up  tighter  controls 
on  the  Number  6  oil  shipped  Into  this 
country. 

In  the  final  calculations,  we  not  only 
failed  to  make  much  headway  In  this  respect, 
but  we  almost  lost  a  very  Important  coal 
man  in  the  process.  Our  tour  called  for  a 
stop  at  the  Gary  preptaratlon  plant,  and  to- 
day's presiding  officer  promised  to  meet  us 
there.  He  did,  too,  but  a  heavy  overcast 
made  flying  conditions  difficult  and  his  air- 
plane tipped  over  on  landing  at  the  airport. 
Mr.  Core,  It  Is  mighty  good  to  have  you  with 
us  today. 

No.  despite  our  persistent  appeals,  a  cut- 
back in  residual  oil  Imports  did  not  mate- 
rialize. Shipments  contlmued  In  ever-In- 
creasing volume.  Early  this  year  the  manda- 
tory control  program  was.  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes,  placed  aside  In  willful  disregard  of 
our  appeals  for  more  reasonable  restrictions. 
For  West  Virginia,  the  Government's  at- 
titude on  aUen  oil's  arrogatlon  of  our 
domestic  markets  is  particularly  bitter.  By 
far  the  greatest  percentage  of  the  coal  dis- 
placed by  the  products  of  foreign  refineries 
would  come  from  the  mines  of  our  State, 
and  be  transported  by  our  raUroads.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Udall  has  given  as- 
surance that  he  will  not  permit  Importers 
to  Interpret  the  new  order  as  an  open  In- 
vitation for  further  invasion  of  coal's  ctirrent 
markets,  yet  he  cannot  very  well  police  all 
the  tanker  tnJ&c  that  moves  Into  our  East- 
ern seaboard.  For  this  reason  I  hope  that 
coal  dealers  will  keep  vigilant  surveillance 
over  the  competitive  situation,  and  I  Invite 
you  to  Inform  my  office  if  there  Is  any  viola- 
tion of  the  Intent  expressed  by  the  Secretary. 
While  foreign  oil  has  surged  Into  coal's 
markets  In  progressively  greater  volume, 
another  competitor  has  found  coal  a  formi- 
dable rival.  Natural  gas.  which  five  yeftts 
ago  had  27  per  cent  to  coal's  65  per  cent  of 
the  electric  utlUty  market,  has  fliuOly  begun 
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to  lo«e  some  ^ound.  dropping  to  25  per  cent 
while  coal  went  to  66  per  cent  In  1986. 

Additional  hydroelectric  capacity  has 
gone  on  the  line,  but  it  has  been  primarily 
In  the  West  and  may  be  considered  Incon- 
sequential from  the  standpoint  ot  total  gen- 
eration  or   electricity  In   this   country. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  atom  looms  as  a 
definite  competitive  threat  to  coal,  not  from 
existing  plants  but  from  those  In  the  plan- 
ning stages.  At  present  the  capacity  of 
atomic  plants  actually  producing  power  Is 
lees  than  2  mllUon  kilowatts,  but  the  future 
offers  a  much  more  alarming  picture.  Last 
year  atomic  plants  with  a  total  capacity  of 
5  mllUon  kilowatts  were  ordered,  and  already 
this  year  contracts  have  been  signed  for 
facilities  amounting  to  3  million  kilowatts 
In  total  capacity. 

Coal  has  still  other  problems — including 
the  air  pollution  and  water  pollution  Issues — 
yet  the  Industry  emerged  from  the  depths 
of  a  403-mlUlon-ton  output  In  1961  to  reach 
510  million  tons  last  year.  And  we  expect 
that  figure  to  be  exceeded  In  1966. 

Coal  has  come  back  because  you  men  who 
produce  It  and  your  allied  Industries  refuse 
to  be  beaten  in  the  competitive  market. 
Although  the  average  price  of  bituminous 
coal  at  the  mine  had  already  been  shaved 
from  $4.99  a  ton  to  $4.58  a  ton  between  1948 
and  1961.  you  continued  to  Invest  In  mod- 
ern equipment  and  modern  methods  that 
drove  your  price  still  lower  In  the  face  of 
Inflationary  winds  affecting  almost  every 
other  commodity.  I^st  year's  average  price 
at  the  mine  was  $4.45  per  ton. 

The  unit  train  is  to  me  one  of  the  bright- 
est chapters  in  railroad  history.  It  has  re- 
duced the  cost  of  delivering  coal  through 
drastic  savings  In  freight  costs,  without 
which  extensive  losses  to  other  forms  of 
fuel  would  unquestionably  have  taken  place. 
In  1961  It  wa.s  In  the  planning  stage:  today 
the  unit  tram  delivers  50  per  cent  of  all  the 
coal  moving  to  electric  utilities. 

To  feed  the  growing  energy  appetite  of 
other  nations  of  the  world,  the  United  States 
bituminous  coal  industry  last  year  exported 
50  million  tons  a,s  compared  with  35  million 
tons  in  1961  I  was  happy  to  have  been  able 
to  assist  In  obtaining  an  appropriation  for 
the  deepening  of  channels  at  Norfolk,  where 
ships  much  larger  than  we  envisioned  Just  6 
years  ago  will  soon  be  standing  In  to  receive 
the  product  of  our  mines,  leaving  behind 
dollars  urgently  needed  to  improve  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  position. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  1981.  But 
:.>ie.'e  l.s  no  .stopping  here.  We  cannot  forever 
expect  to  drive  prodvictlon  and  delivery  costs 
down  We  may  already  have  reached  the 
bot'om  f.'-om  a  cost  standpoint.  There  must 
be  a  new  approach  to  keeping  coal  competi- 
tive so  that  It  wu;  be  able  at  least  to  maln- 
t.iln  Its  ratio  of  the  increasing  energy  market. 
Research  would  seem  the  logical  answer. 

In  1961  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  was 
establi.shed  under  a  law  enacted  the  previous 
year  The  father  of  that  legislation,  Con- 
ii;res.sman  John  Satlor,  is  scheduled  to  ad- 
dre.^s  you  tomorrow  I  supported  the  original 
b!i:  when  I  wa,s  in  the  House,  and  then  was 
able  to  \o:e  for  the  final  measure  in  the 
Senate  A.^  a  member  of  the  .Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  Reiated  Agencies,  I  am  In  the 
extremely  fortunate  position  of  being  able 
to  .support -and  Initiate  where  necessary — 
the  fund.s  needed  to  carry  on  activities  of  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research 

Mr  fellow  West  Virginian.  George  Pumlch, 
hafl  performed  admirably  Sks  Director  of 
OCR  It  l.s  .my  pleasure  to  work  close!-.-  -jflth 
him 

Mr  Overt...in  has  asked  that  I  review  briefly 
some  of  the  principal  OCR  projects,  but  I 
,?hail  make  no  attempt  to  go  Into  teebxUcal 
details   on   any   of  them. 

The  Office  of  Coal  Research  was  five  years 
of    ai?e    last    month       During   its    short    but 


dmnatlo  history,  It  haa  let  contracts  for 
some  40  projecta  Involving  about  $26  million 
in  federal  appropriations.  In  insisting  that 
all  of  these  projects  have  great  promise,  I 
do  not  exaggerate.  For — believe  me — each 
haa  been  scrutinized  carefully  not  only  by 
Mr.  Fumich's  staff  experts  but  also  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House. 
From  a  tonnage  standpoint,  OCR's  liquid 
fuels  and  gasification  projects  offer  greatest 
potential.  I  am  s-ure  that  most  members  of 
this  audience  are  familiar  with  Project  Qaso- 
Une,  which.  It  Is  hoped  will  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  a  commercial  Industry  for 
the  production  of  high-octane  gasoline  from 
coal.  Project  Gasoline  bench-scale  experi- 
mentations far  exceed  the  most  optimistic 
estimates,  and  a  pilot  plant  Is  presently 
under  construction  at  Cresap.  West  Virginia. 
It  Is  expected  to  go  mto  operation  later  this 
year. 

There  are  other  coal -to- liquid  projects 
being  conducted  under  OCR  auspices,  but  I 
shall  not  enumerate  them  here.  We  are 
confident  that  one  or  more  will  lead  to  the 
development  of  a  synthetic  liquid  fuel  indus- 
try. Initially  competitive  with  petroleum 
products  in  areas  where  large  reserves  of 
coal  are  available.  Later,  as  petroleum  sup- 
plies dwindle,  our  markets  will  be  extended. 
Meanwhile  the  substitute  for  petroleum 
would  be  ready  to  assume  a  vital  role  in  the 
Nation's  defense  posture  in  the  event  of 
another  world  conflict. 

OCR  has  also  contracted  for  research  on 
several  projects  aimed  at  producing  a  sub- 
stitute for  nat-ural  gas  from  coal.  One  of 
these  Is  taking  place  within  a  few  miles  of 
this  meeting  hall — at  Monroevllle.  Bitumi- 
nous Coal  Research  is  developing  a  gaslfler 
which  preliminary  studies  indicate  has  a 
good  potential  for  producing  comjjetltively 
priced  pipeline  gas  from  coal.  I  have  visited 
the  laboratory  at  Monroevllle,  and  I  was 
impressed  with  the  variety  of  scientific 
studies  that  are  taking  place  there.  I  note 
that  BCR's  president,  Mr.  Oarvey,  will  ad- 
dress tomorrow's  session  here. 

In  letting  its  contracts,  OCR  also  has  an 
eye  on  the  removal  of  sulphur  and  ash  from 
coal  and  on  various  Improvements  In  the 
fleld  of  combustion.  With  air  pollution 
control  laws  being  tightened  at  all  levels  of 
government,  particularly  in  the  large  cities, 
progress  in  sulphur  and  ash  removal  is 
mandatory. 

Another  local  project  which  has  consider- 
able merit  is  the  Westlnghouse  Electric 
Corporation's  contract  with  OCR  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  coal-energized  fuel  cell.  It 
would  not  only  Improve  efficiency  In  electric 
power  generation,  but  also  reduce  air  pollu- 
tion and  eliminate  the  requirement  for 
large  quantities  of  cooling  water. 

Tomorrow  OCR  will  sign  a  contract  for  a 
project  beyond  the  dreams  of  Jules  Verne — 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  of  Thomas  Edison. 
The  Gourdlne  laboratories  In  New  Jersey 
have,  through  basic  research  efforts,  demon- 
strated the  possibility  of  producing  elec- 
tricity in  large  volume  without  the  use  of 
steam  or  the  conventional  turbine  and  gen- 
erator. Mr.  Fumlch  is  so  Impressed  with 
the  potential  that  he  asked  me  to  obtain 
from  our  Appropriations  Subcommittee  per- 
mission to  shift  current  flscal  year  funds 
rather  than  wait  until  July  to  get  started 
on  the  project.  The  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion also  urged  my  support  of  such  a  repro- 
graming  of  funds  and  I  was  instrumental  in 
helping  to  bring  this  al>out.  I  am  so  im- 
pressed that  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Overton  that 
he  ask  Dr.  Gourdlne  to  come  to  Pittsburgh 
to  attend  this  convention  and  thus  be  avail- 
able to  any  of  you  who  may  wish  to  discuss 
the  project. 

While  each  OCR  project  holds  exciting 
hopes  for  coal's  future.  I  assure  you  that  I 
do  not  Intend  to  talk  to  you  about  all  of 
them.     I  Bhotild  like  to  mention,  however. 


one  of  the  few  that  can  be  understood  with- 
out a  scientific  education.  Fly  ash  has 
always  been  a  problem  in  the  combustion  of 
coal.  In  former  years  it  was  discharged  Into 
the  atmosphere  and  then  collected  on  your 
windowstlls.  Along  came  the  electrostatic 
precipitator  and  other  devices  to  capture 
fly  ash  before  it  leavee  the  stack.  But  now 
that  we  have  It,  what  do  we  do  with  It? 
•  •  •  deposit  it  in  unsightly  piles  or  drop  it 
into  the  water?  For  some  time  it  has  been 
known  that  It  could  be  used  as  a  mixture  for 
concrete,  but  the  volume  used  in  this  way 
has  been  entirely  too  limited.  Probably  only 
about  5  per  cent  of  the  20  million  tons  of 
fly  ash  each  year  is  ever  put  to  use.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  current  developments  will 
permit  a  sharp  Increase  In  this  percentage. 
Through  the  Office  of  Coal  Research,  the 
University  of  West  Virginia  is  conducting  a 
study  of  a  new  type  of  brick  and  other  con- 
struction materials  made  largely  from  fly 
ash.  Meanwhile  I  am  looking  into  the  possl- 
blllty  of  expanding  the  use  of  fly  ash  in  the 
construction  of  highways  under  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  and  in 
other  government  sponsored  programs. 
Such  application  would  not  only  help  relieve 
the  disposal  problem  but  would  also  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  cost  of  burning 
coal  in  large  central  station  power  plants. 

By  references  to  my  own  State.  I  may  have 
implied  that  we  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  at  the  Office  of  Coal  Research 
have  been  concerned  exclusively  with  the 
coal  Industry  of  this  area.  Let  me  assure 
you  that  what  is  being  done  with  these 
federal  funds  will  serve  to  revitalize  the 
Industry  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Just 
as  it  will  react  to  the  benefit  of  coal  opera- 
tors and  coal  miners  here  In  the  east.  The 
University  of  Utah,  for  example,  is  studying 
the  processing  cliaracteristlcs  of  Western 
coals  under  an  OCR  contract.  There  is  also 
a  study  of  potential  markets  for  Western 
coal  and  lignite  sponsored  by  OCR.  And  the 
COj  acceptor  process  Is  a  pipeline  gas  project 
centered  on  the  use  of  Northwest  lignite  as 
a  raw  material. 

The  coal  Industry  of  the  West,  particularly 
In  the  Four  Corners  area,  is  already  entering 
an  era  of  Inflnite  promise.  Through  the  use 
of  unit  trains  and  long  distance  transmission 
lines.  Los  Angeles  and  other  coastal  cities 
will  be  served  with  electricity  generated  with 
coal  that  lies  beneath  the  soil  of  Arlaona. 
New  Mexico.  Utah,  and  Colorado.  In  a  few 
short  years  the  vast  lignite  fields  of  Mon- 
tana will  supply  generating  stations  that 
feed  power  into  lines  now  served  exclusively 
by  hydroelectric  stationa. 

Back  In  the  East,  our  own  mine-mouth 
plants  in  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania 
are  being  readied  to  serve  the  megalopolis 
of  the  E^astern  seaboard. 

The  coal  Industry  has  accomplished  mir- 
acles in  the  p€L8t.  I  congratulate  those 
operators  who  had  the  confidence  to  invest 
in  progress  at  a  time  when  pessimism  should 
seemingly  have  been  the  order  of  the  d«y.  I 
congratulate  you  gentlemen  who  have  ap- 
plied your  engineering  and  scientific  skills 
to  the  development  of  this  great  industry. 
Through  yotu-  genius  and  the  versatility  of 
mine  workers  who  quickly  adapted  to 
mechanization's  magic  techniques,  we  liave 
left  the  other  mining  nations  of  the  world 
far  behind  in  comparative  productivity 
capabilities.  We  shall  never  stop  improving 
where  improvement  Is  possible. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  coal  in- 
dustry is  primed  to  do  Its  part  In  meeting 
the  unprecedented  energy  demands  of  the 
future.  With  synthetic  oil  and  gas  from 
coal  assured  a  promising  role  in  the  projec- 
tion, some  of  the  problems  that  divided  our 
fuels  industries  in  the  past  wlU  tend  to 
bring  them  closer  together  in  the  future. 
Where  inequities  persist,  however,  the  people 
of  our  mining  states  must  stand  as  one  to 
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demand     relief     from     undue     competitive 
hardship. 

Our  coal  indusrtry  is  moving  forward,  and 
the  impetus  must  be  naaintalned  if  we  are 
to  enjoy  the  economic  benefits  that  have 
been  so  long  In  coming.  There  is  no  doubt 
eibout  the  confidence,  determination,  tuid 
intention  of  management  and  production 
personnel.  And  I  hope  that  there  is  no 
doubt  in  your  minds  that  you  have  In  Wash- 
ington some  deeply  Interested  and  highly 
steadfast  supporters  pledged  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  keep  clear  the  path  of  coal 
industry  progress. 


TRADE  BRIDGES 


Mr.  INOXJYE.  Mr.  President.  I  beUeve 
Senators  will  be  interested  in  a  New  York 
editorial  commenting  on  President  John- 
son's announcement  that  he  wants  to 
liberalize  trade  with  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Times  states: 

An  expansion  of  mutually  advantageous 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet block  countries  cannot  help  but 
strengthen  the  forces  on  both  sides  that  press 
for  reciprocally  beneficial  cooperation  rather 
than  discord. 

I  am  sure  others  will  want  to  see  this 
editorial  so  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Trade  BamcES  to  the  East 

President  Johnson's  announcement  that 
he  will  send  Congress  legislation  aimed  at 
liberalizing  trade  with  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  welcome  implementa- 
tion of  his  long-expressed  Interest  in  build- 
ing more  bridges  to  the  Communist  world. 
Much  of  the  delay  In  moving  toward  ex- 
tended relations  has  undoubtedly  been  linked 
to  the  fears  of  adverse  domestic  political  re- 
action because  of  the  strain  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Yet  the  dangers  created  by  that 
conflict  actually  make  it  more  rather  than 
less  important  that  the  United  States  extend 
such  a  hand  of  friendship  to  the  more  rea- 
sonable Communist  states. 

An  expansion  of  mutually  advantageous 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet bloc  countries  cannot  help  but 
strengthen  the  forces  on  both  sides  that  press 
for  reciprocally  beneficial  cooperation  rather 
than  discord.  Substantially  to  increase  that 
commerce  will  require  at  least  three  basic 
measures:  Ending  the  discriminatory  tariff 
barriers  that  now  hinder  sales  of  Soviet  and 
most  Eastern  European  goods  here;  removal 
of  the  legal  obstacles  to  extension  of  normal 
commercial  credits  to  those  countries,  and 
revision  of  United  States  strategic  export 
controls  to  put  them  on  a  par  with  the  more 
liberal — and  more  sensible — regulations  In 
effect  In  Western  Etirope  and  Japan. 

The  President  has  now  begun  the  process 
of  making  the  needed  changes,  but  he  will 
need  effective  and  vigorous  support  in  Con- 
gress to  make  his  proposals  law  at  this  ses- 
sion. If  Congress  falls  to  act  positively,  the 
result  can  only  be  more  cynicism  and  dlslllu- 
slomnent  about  the  United  States  In  the 
countries  Involved, 


THE  POLISH  MILLENNIUM 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  May  3 
niilUons  of  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
joined  with  many  others  around  the 
world  to  commemorate  the  Polish  mil- 
lennium. A  number  of  Senators  have  al- 
^y  commented  on  the  significance  of 
Mils  occasion  and  on  the  important  con- 


tributions which  Poland  has  made  to 
science,  religion,  literature,  and  other 
aspects  of  our  civilization,  and  the  Sen- 
ate has  passed  Senate  Resolution  255 
saluting  Americans  of  Polish  descent.  It 
is  indeed  appropriate  that  we  pause  to 
consider  the  achievements  of  this  great 
people,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  associated 
with  this  commemoration. 

Throughout  its  long  and  illustrious 
history — from  966,  when  It  become  a 
Christian  nation,  to  the  present — Poland 
has  been  the  scene  of  major  world  events. 
Despite  partitions,  wars,  and  the  scars  of 
foreign  domination,  Poland  has  been  a 
cultural  inspiration.  One  need  only 
mention  Chopin,  Paderewskl,  Hofmann, 
Rubinstein,  and  Madame  Curie  to  under- 
stand the  size  of  our  debt  to  this  nation. 

In  our  own  country,  Mr.  President,  in- 
dividuals of  Polish  descent  have  con- 
tributed substantially  to  our  cultural  and 
spiritual  life.  It  is  only  fitting  that  this 
devoted  loyal  group  be  recognized  on  this 
1,000th  anniversary. 


TORNADO  ALLEY 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  corridor  which  runs  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  up  through  the  center  of  our 
Nation  which  climatologlcal  experts  have 
dubbed  "Tornado  Alley."  The  "alley" 
cuts  through  the  States  of  Oklahoma  and 
Kansas,  and  its  southernmost  origin  in 
in  my  own  State  of  Texas. 

More  tornadoes  are  reported  in  these 
three  States,  on  an  area-by-area  basis, 
than  In  any  other  part  of  the  Nation. 
The  residents  of  these  States  are  In  the 
midst  of  the  tornado  season  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  This  "season"  begins  In  April 
and  extends  until  June,  with  the  greatest 
violent  weather  activity  In  May. 

Duiing  the  past  50  years.  1.991  tor- 
nadoes have  touched  ground  in  my  State 
alone,  causing  879  deaths,  thousands  of 
injuries,  and  countless  property  damage. 

Each  year  in  the  United  States,  an 
average  of  240  tornadoes  strike,  killing, 
during  the  average  year,  204  persons. 

On  May  11,  1953.  114  persons  died  in 
a  single  tornado  which  struck  Waco,  Tex. 

As  I  am  sure  my  fellow  Senators  are 
aware,  Mr.  President,  virtually  all  sec- 
tions of  my  State  were  affected  by  heavy 
rain  storms,  violent  weather,  and  flood- 
ing in  April  and  in  this  month.  Hardest 
hit  were  areas  and  communities  along 
the  Trinity  River  from  Fort  Worth  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Flooding  in  the 
Dallas  area  was  responsible  for  19  deaths, 
and  millions  of  dollars  were  lost  in  prop- 
erty damage. 

But,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  greatest  story 
was  the  flood  that  did  not  happen.  The 
corps'  flood  control  and  reservoir  proj- 
ects, such  as  the  Garza -Little  Elm  Reser- 
voir, the  Lavon  Resen'oir,  and  the 
Grapevine  and  the  Benbrook  Reservoirs, 
saved  the  city  of  Dallas  and  surrounding 
communities — indeed  communities  down 
to  the  gulf — from  an  estimated  $51  mil- 
lion in  damages. 

Mr.  Kent  Blflfle,  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  assessed  this  "flood  that  did  not 
happen"  in  a  most  interesting  and,  I 
believe,  most  important  article  which  ap- 
peared on  May  8.    I  ask  tmanimous  con- 


sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Biffle 
makes  a  thorough  assessment  of  the 
value  of  the  various  flood  control  proj- 
ects which  saved  Dallas  and  other  cities 
along  the  Trinity  River  from  additional 
disaster  and  costly  destruction.  The 
corps  planners  have  done  their  jobs  well. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President — and 
this  is  the  crux  of  my  remarks  today — 
additional  actions  can  be  taken  to  safe- 
guard and  warn  communities  of  the  im- 
minent danger  of  flooding,  hail,  light- 
ning storms,  hurricanes,  and  tornadoes. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  a  national 
natural  disaster  warning  system,  which, 
it  seems  to  me,  would  be  of  Inestimable 
value  In  saving  human  lives  and  safe- 
guarding against  property  damage.  The 
Department's  proposal  would  establish 
an  Integiated  natural  hazards  detections 
system,  utilizing  existing  facilities,  and 
would,  also  with  the  help  of  existing  fa- 
cilities, expand  its  communications  net- 
work for  dissemination  of  violent  weath- 
er Information  and  upgrade  its  capabili- 
ties for  immediate  aJert  to  all  sections 
of  the  Nation. 

I  have  had  a  chance  to  study  the  De- 
partment's proposals  for  the  nationwide 
natural  disaster  warning  system,  and  I 
am  in  complete  accord  with  the  objec- 
tives of  this  program.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
both  Houses  will  Include  funds  for  the 
system — called  Nadwam — in  their  final 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

With  such  a  system  in  effect,  our  Na- 
tion would  make  valuable  headway  in 
reducing  the  number  of  deaths  attribut- 
able to  natural  disasters;  estimated  at 
between  500  and  600  yearly.  It  would 
assist  In  halting  the  economic  losses  to 
our  country,  estimated  at  between 
$11  billion  and  $15  billion  annually, 
caused  by  tornadoes,  hurricanes,  floods, 
seismic  sea  waves,  blizzards,  forest  fires, 
earthquakes,  severe  local  storms,  and 
other  adverse  weather  conditions. 

I  urge  Senators  to  study  the  Nadwam 
plan  and  give  it  their  support.  It  would 
benefit  every  citizen  In  our  Nation,  since 
there  is  no  State  in  the  country  which 
has  not  been  visited  by  some  sort  of 
natural  disaster  in  Its  history  or  which  is 
not  subject  to  future  tragedy  of  this 
kind. 

ExHisrr  1 

Dallas  Spakxd  From  Greatkb  Floods — Levkbs, 

Flood    Control    Reservoirs    Hxu)    Back 

Most  ov  Water 

(By  Kent  Biffle) 

Recent  flooding  In  Dallas  was  blamed  for 
19  deaths,  damage  to  more  than  270  homes 
and  property  damage  counted  In  the  millions 
of  dollars. 

But  even  greater  than  the  flooding  be- 
tween April  23  and  May  4  was  the  flood  that 
didn't  happen. 

To  grasp  the  extent  of  what  might  hAve 
happened  It  is  helpful  to  look  at  what  was 
going  on  upstream  from  Dallas. 

During  the  peak  of  the  rainfall,  water 
was  pouring  into  Garza-Llttle  Elm  Reservoir 
at  a  rate  of  90,000  cubic  feet  a  second.    That's 
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"a  second   ■     And  each  cubic  foot  ot  It  con- 
tained 7',   gallons 

At  Lavon  Reservoir,  wat«r  waa  cascading  In 
at  a  rate  of  50.000  cubic  feet  a  second.  Other 
flood  co!:trol  lakes  were  experiencing  similar 
Inflows 

Lavon,  Oarza-Llttie  BHrn,  Grapevine  and 
Ber.bTr>n'<  reservoirs  held  back  water  that 
would  have  kicked  the  Trinity  at  least  10 
feet  higher  than  Its  39.7-foot  crest  In  Dallas. 
(Flood  stage  on  the  Trtnlty  Is  considered 
to  be  30  feet.) 

A  US  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  spolces- 
maji  said  Saturday  that  during  the  flood 
period.  1.239  000  acre- feet  of  water  fell  Into 
the  upper  Trtnlty  bR.?ln.  But — thanks  to 
the  flood  control  lakes — only  376,000  acre- 
feet  of  water  went  down  the  Trinity  during 
the  wettest  period 

If  some  old-timers  saw  a  Trinity  that 
didn't  compare  in  volume  with  the  great 
floods  of  the  past,  it  was  only  because  of 
the  amount  of  water  arrested  by  the 
re.servolrs. 

The  1.239.000  a  ere -feet  of  1966  compares 
with  the  urreatest  floods  of  record.  Floods 
of  1957  and  1908  were  each  boiled  up  by 
about  1,300,000  acre-feet  of  runoff  In  the 
upper  basin. 

Existing  flood  control  measures  on  the 
Trinity— Including  both  the  Fort  Worth  and 
Dallas  floodways  plus  the  Lakes — were  cred- 
ited by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  with  jMrevent- 
Ing  about  $51  million  in  losses  all  along  the 
river's  route  to  the  Gulf  Coast. 

Despite  flood  control  m«asureB.  losses  In 
the  tipighborho<xl  of  «14,5OO,0OO  were  experi- 
enced throughout   the  Trinity  basin. 

Congressman  E.\rle  Cabell's  contention 
Ltst  week  that  completion  of  the  Trinity 
River  Improvem.ent  Program  (a  $900  million 
progr:Lm  that  Includes  a  barge  channel  as 
well  aa  flood  control  projects  t  would  have 
avprt««d  much  of  the  loss  wius  verified  by  the 
Corps  of  EnglTjeers 

A  corps  spokesman  said  that  about  $13 
million  of  the  $14  SDO.'WO  in  losses  could 
have  been  prevented  If  the  big  program  were 
completed. 

Lavon  may  have  been  typical  of  effects  of 
the  flood  control  measures  taken  during  the 
stormy  period  While  peak  Inflow  was  60,000 
feet  per  second,  the  maximum  outflow  was 
held  U)  6  WO  cubic  feet  per  second. 

In  Dallas  scores  of  homes  were  flooded 
when  White  Rtx-k  Creek  waters  combined  at 
the  creeks  mouth  with  waters  from  the 
swollen  Trinity  to  fl;x<l  Roosevelt  Heights 
tund  Bexar  Street  aJ^as. 

This  confluence  of  White  Rock  and  the 
Trinity  Ls  Included  In  the  Trinity  River  Im- 
provoment  Program  Englr-.eers  have  rec- 
ommended that  the  White  Rock  channel  be 
moved  from  the  west  side  of  Roosevelt 
Heights  to  the  east  side  There  it  would  be 
restrained  by  existing  high  ground  on  the 
ea..st  side  of  the  new  channel  and  by  leveee 
that  would  be  buUt  on  the  west  side. 

On  White  R*x:k  Creek,  In  the  Samuell 
Boulevard  area,  the  City  of  Dallas  Is  pre- 
p,irlng  to  advertise  for  bids  on  about  $365,000 
worth  of  channel  work  and  straightening 
that  would  protect  roughly  a  mile  of  prop- 
erty along  the  creek  between  Samuell  and 
the  Tex.us  ,.v  Pacific  Raliroad  tracks. 

Dall.w  City  Manager  Elgin  Crull  said  the 
■;itv  will  advertise  for  bids  within  a  few 
weeks  on  this  and  another  project— an  esti- 
mated $130,000  worth  of  wo>rk  aimed  at  re- 
lieving a  White  Rcx'k  botUeneck  In  the 
Winated-Garland   Road   area. 

These  projects  would  be  coordinated  Into 
a  propi.sed  $15  million  program  that  would 
carry  flot-d  control  on  White  Rock  Creek  all 
the  way  north  to  the  Collin  County  line. 

The  construction  cost  la  based  on  |10 
million  in  anticipated  work  on  upper  White 
Rock  Creek  and  $5  million  on  lower  portions 
of  the  stream.  It  would  not  affect,  however, 
the  Tnnity  River  Im.provement  Program  pro- 


posals for   the  area   of  the  creek  near   its 
meeting  with  the  Trinity. 

Work  on  White  Etock  Creek  Included  In  the 
program  would  Install  reinforced  concrete 
channels  such  as  were  built  along  Five  Mile 
Creek  to  prevent  flooding.  Portions  of  the 
creek  would  not  be  lined,  however.  Thej 
would  be  deepened  and.  In  crooked  spots, 
straightened.  Where  practical,  Crull  said, 
an  open -space  approach  to  the  problem  would 
be  used. 

In  these  areas,  the  city  would  buy  the 
property  adjacent  to  the  stream  and  permit 
floods  to  spread  harmlessly  over  vacant  prop- 
erty In  wet  seasons. 

There  are  advantages  to  the  open-space 
approach  In  certain  areas,  said  Crull.  The 
taxpayer  not  only  gets  flood  protection  In  the 
purchase  of  open  space  but  park  area  as  well. 
While  flooded  a  few  days  each  year,  the 
areas  would  be  tiseful  during  the  rest  of  the 
year  as  park  area,  he  explained. 

Another  possible  advantage  to  the  open- 
space  Idea  Is  participation  by  the  federal 
government  In  the  purchase  of  land  for  this 
purpose.  The  115  million  figure  doesn't  In- 
clude the  cost  of  right-of-way  for  open-space 
purposes. 

A  group  of  dlty  officials  will  soon  depart 
for  Washington  where,  with  the  help  of 
Congressman  Cabeix,  they  will  meet  with 
officials  of  four  of  five  agencies  that  might 
offer  assistance  to  Dallas,  both  In  recovering 
from  the  flood  and  In  preventing  a  recurrence. 
Public  Works  Director  H.  H.  Stlrman.  Parks 
Director  L.  B.  Houston,  and  Assistant  City 
Manager  W.  S.  McDonald  are  expected  to 
make  the  trip. 

"We're  going  to  take  the  problem  to  Wash- 
Ingrton  and  let  the  federal  officials  analyze 
It,"  said  Cr\ill. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  made  early  esti- 
mates that  Dallas  had  received  about  (2,500,- 
000  damage.  The  city,  according  to  Crull. 
suffered  something  less  than  $750,000  In 
damage  to  streets  and  city-owned  property. 
"The  city's  primary  responsibility  in  these 
situations  Is  to  protect  the  movement  of 
traffic."  he  said.  "Bridges,  roads,  and  culverts 
must  be  constructed  so  that  trtiffic  will  con- 
tinue to  move  imder  all  but  the  most  severe 
circumstances. 


The  result  was  flash  floods  that  knocked 
out  roads  and  Inundated  some  of  the  most 
luxurious  homes  In  the  Nation. 

Some  of  Dallas'  wealthiest  citizens  joined 
the  Impoverished  people  of  Roosevelt  Heights 
as  flood  victims. 

Water  barged  into  the  homes  of  Troy  Poet, 
Clint  Murchlson,  Jr.,  and  Jerome  Crossmau! 
One  North  Dallas  man  suffered  $50,000  dam- 
a.ge  to  his  home.  Another  family  this  week 
reportedly  discarded  a  carpet  that  had  cost 
$100  a  yard. 

Paul  Jacobsen.  assistant  executive  director 
of  the  Dallas  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  said  40  businesses  were  damaged  by 
high  water. 

At  the  Small  Business  Administration 
where  flooded  merchants  were  offered  long- 
term.  3  percent  Government  loans,  one  busi- 
nessman who  lost  a  large  Inventory  was  in- 
qiUrlng  about  a  loan  of  more  than  $100,000. 

Jacobsen  said  that  In  addition  to  the  more 
than  270  homes  that  were  flooded,  35o 
families  evacuated  their  homes  and  then  re- 
turned when  the  water  failed  to  reach  them. 
Crull  noted  that  the  disaster,  while  severe 
to  those  Involved,  touched  only  a  fraction 
of  1  percent  of  Dallas'  150.000  homes  and 
40.000  businesses. 

And  at  the  end  of  last  week,  long  after 
water  had  receded  from  homes,  Crull  was 
still  getting  calls  from  Eastern  radio  news- 
men who  wanted  to  know  how  much  of 
Dallas  remained  under  water. 

"They  don't  understand  about  flash 
floods."  he  said. 

Lee  Halford,  a  field  engineer  for  the  Dallas 
County  Flood  Control  District,  said  there 
were  "eight  or  nine"  earth  slides  on  the 
Trinity  levee  during  the  rainstorms. 

"Some  of  them  were  very  minor,"  he  said. 
"And  none  of  them  critically  damaged  the 
levee."  The  floodway  through  Dallas  was 
never  taxed,  said  Halford.  Damage  to  the 
levee  will  be  repaired  this  summer,  he  said. 
The  12-mile-long  system  of  levees  on  each 
side  of  the  Trinity  is  equipped  with  seven 
ptimp  stations  that  move  runoff  water  from 
behind  the  levees  Into  the  channel  of  the 
Trinity.  All  seven  were  In  use  during  the 
siege  of  rain,  said  Halford. 

The  swollen  river  did  not  look  menacing 
as  it  rolled  through  Dallas  because  of  the 
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A  number  of  aging  culverts  and  bridges  In     flood  control  activities  upstream  by  the  Corps 
North  Dallas  would  hopefully  be  rebuilt  so     of  Engineers 


that  they  would  not  slow  the  flow  of  runoff 
water,  he  indicated. 

"The  principle  is  this,"  said  Crull.  "Water 
will  flow  more  slowly  throiigh  a  rough  con- 
crete pipe  than  through  a  smooth,  glass-lined 
pipe.  At  any  point  where  we  can  streamline 
the  flow  of  water,  the  leas  water  we'll  have 
btu:klng  up." 

Crull  admitted,  however,  that  there  were 
certain  aspects  of  the  spring  floods  In  Dallas 
that  the  city  Is  almost  powerless  to  guard 
against. 

He  quoted  U.S.  Geological  Survey  records 
on  rainfall  in  Dallas  during  the  early  morn- 
ing of  April  28. 

At  Northaven  Road  at  St.  Michaels,  starting 
at  12:45  a.m.,  a  total  of  5.8  Inches  of  rain 
fell  In  85  minutes. 

At  Walnut  Hill  Lane  and  In  wood  Road, 
starting  at  12:50  a.m.,  a  total  of  4.8  Inches 
of  rain  fell  in  85  minutes. 

At  Northwest  Highway  and  Hlllcrest,  start- 
ing at  12:40  ajn.,  a  total  of  4  Inches  fell  in 
75  minutes. 

At  Webbs  Chapel  and  Lombardy.  starting 
at  12:40  ajn..  a  total  of  4.65  Inches  fell  In  80 
minutes. 

In  Richardson,  at  Belt  Line  Road.  I  mUe 
west  of  Central  Expressway,  starting  at  12:35 
ajn..  a  total  of  6.1  inches  fell  In  90  minutes. 
While  other  areas  of  the  city  escaped  the 
sudden  cloudburst,  all  across  the  North  Side 
rain  funneled  out  of  the  sky  with  an  in- 
tensity that  no  drainage  system  oould  antici- 
pate. 


By  the  end  of  the  week  you  could  walk 
through  Roosevelt  Heights  without  getting 
your  shoes  muddy.  Belongings  of  the  vic- 
tims were  still  littered  in  yards — furniture, 
old  clothes,  pieces  of  toys. 

The  smell  of  a  receding  flood  and  the  smell 
o*  poverty  were  thick  in  Roosevelt  Heights. 

"At  least  our  lives  were  spared."  said  a 
Negro  woman,  chipping  dried  mud  off  a  piece 
of  ftirniture.  "But  that  was  all  that  was 
spared  for  us,"  she  sighed. 

Many  other  Dallas  residents  were  spared 
a  great  deal,  however.  They  were  spared  by 
12  miles  of  levees  and  flood  control  reservoirs 
upstretun. 

They  were  spared  by  that  greater  flood— 
the  one  that  didn't  happen. 


CLOSING  OF  ST.  PATRICKS 
CHURCH,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN., 
AND  DEATH  OF  TERRI  ALIIERI 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
Charles  T.  McQueeney.  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  New  Haven  Register,  has  writ- 
ten two  exceptionally  fine  pieces  on  the 
passing  of  two  well-known  and  beloved 
institutions  in  that  city. 

One,  on  April  2,  was  devoted  to  the 
closing  down  of  St.  Patrick's  Church  at 
Grand  Avenue  and  Wallace  Streets  in 
New  Haven. 

This  particular  parish  enjoyed  a  long, 
Illustrious,  and  constructive  history  to 


New  Haven  and  the  surrounding  area. 
As  Mr.  McQueeney  concludes  In  his  mov- 
ing article : 

So.  St.  Pat's  may  be  passing  from  the  New 
Haven  scene  but  it  will  never  pass  from 
memory.  It  has  been  too  noble  an  insti- 
tution for  too  long  to  permit  that. 

The  second  article,  which  appeared  on 
April  9.  was  a  tribute  to  Terri  Altieri,  for 
many  years  the  able  and  dedicated  staff 
pliotographer  of  the  New  Haven  Regis- 
ter. 

I  was  very  saddened  to  learn  of  his 
death  earlier  this  month.  I  remember 
Terri  Altieri  well;  many  are  the  times 
that  I  was  the  subject  of  one  of  his  pho- 
tos. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  both 
of  these  articles  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

[From  the  New  Haven  Register,  Apr.  2,  1966] 
St.  Patrick's  Chtjuch 

The  passing  of  St.  Patrick's  Church  at 
Grand  Avenue  and  Wallace  Street  not  only 
marks  the  end  of  an  era  but  more  impor- 
tantly strikes  a  note  of  sadness  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  were  once  members  of  the 
parish  and  those  whose  ancestors  could  make 
the  same  boaist.  And  the  use  of  the  word 
boast  Is  not  in  the  spirit  of  bragging  or 
overemphasizing,  for  St.  Patrick's  once  played 
a  very  important  role  in  the  life  of  New 
Haven — the  influence  of  its  long-ago  pastors 
ss  well  as  Its  communicants  having  tremen- 
dous Impact  on  the  city  which  at  the  time 
was  struggling  to  make  Its  mark  in  world 
affairs.  And  in  its  early  days,  its  Influence 
was  apparent  beyond  the  city,  as  far  away  as 
Branford.  Guilford  and  Clinton.  At  that 
time,  there  was  no  Catholic  church  In  any 
of  those  communities  and  members  of  the 
faith  were  forced  to  drive  by  horse-drawn 
carriage  or  walk  the  distance  to  attend  mass 
on  Sundays  and  holy  days.  That  was  at  a 
time  way  back  around  the  1850's,  the  1860's, 
and  1870's;  when  the  Reverend  Matthew  Hart 
was  the  shepherd  of  the  small  but  devout 
flock.  FYom  all  accounts,  he  was  a  saintly 
man  and  it  was  he,  as  the  first  pastor,  who 
was  responsible  for  giving  St.  Patrick's  a 
strong  foundation.  He  took  over  not  too 
long  after  his  ordination  and  served  for  25 
years,  until  his  unexpected  death  in  July 
1876.  At  the  time,  he  was  only  51  years 
old.  but  he  was  the  oldest  Catholic  clergy- 
■nan— in  the  point  of  service — In  the  city.  We 
•  ave  a  letter,  written  in  1876.  which  mentions 
bU  death.  It  was  written  by  James  Collins 
to  his  son  Patrick,  who  was  in  Westfield, 
Mass.,  at  the  time.  Patrick  later  rettirned 
to  New  Haven  and  for  years  ran  his  own 
tea  business  here.  The  letter  writer  is  the 
r«at-grandfather  of  Larry  Collins,  of  West 
Bartford,  coauthor  of  "Is  Paris  Burning?" 
An  excerpt  follows: 

"Now  you  will  be  sorry  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  Father  Hart.  He  went  In  the  boat 
to  New  York  of  a  Wednesday  night  to  St. 
Vincent  Hospital  and  was  found  dead  of  a 
Sunday  morning  about  9  o'clock  so  the  dis- 
patch came  before  last  mass.  Father  Lynch 
»nd  another  priest  went  to  New  York  and 
returned  with  the  body  by  boat  of  a  Mon- 
oay  night  at  8  o'clock.  There  was  no  less 
than  6,000  In  the  street  and  about  the  hall 
»nen  he  came.  For  two  nights  his  body 
*a«  in  the  hall  in  an  icebox  and  on  Wednes- 
osy  morning  the  casket  arrived  and  he  was 
placed  In  it.  At  5  o'clock  everyone  had  to 
i«ve  work  to  go  and  see  him.  He  looked 
tne  same  as  ever.  There  were  two  masses 
«W.  The  body  was  brought  from  the  hall 
"out  10  o'clock  up  to  St.  Mary's  Church 
^m  there  was  a  mass  said.  There  were 
nearly  one  hundred  priests  and  a  great  deal 


of  the  most  respectable  men  of  the  city  In 
attendance.  There  was  a  considerable  crowd 
of  other  people  as  well.  After  the  mass  the 
body  was  brought  back  from  St.  Mary's  and 
burled  at  the  foot  of  the  small  steeple  facing 
Grand  Street.  That  Is  the  steeple  next  to 
his  house.  Some  went  to  the  mayor  and 
asked  leave  to  have  his  remains  there  so  he 
felt  sorry  for  him  and  said  to  have  him  in 
any  part  of  the  property  they  fancied.  So 
they  began  to  dig  the  grave,  and  while  they 
were  digging  it  Father  Hughes  came  from 
Hartford  and  said  he  should  be  buried  in  the 
cemetery.  So  the  men  said  they  had  leave 
from  the  mayor  and  that  would  be  the  place 
for  his  remains,  so  he  gave  the  contest  up. 
Now.  the  grave  is  about  12  feet  long,  facing 
Grand  Street,  about  12  feet  wide,  and  about 
10  feet  deep.  A  large  flagstone  was  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  grave  and  a  brick  wall 
built  around  It  to  about  four  feet  high. 
The  coSln  was  laid  on  the  flagstone  at  the 
bottom  and  a  similar  flagstone  was  placed 
atop  the  brick  wall  covering  the  casket.  Then 
they  covered  the  top  flagstone  with  the  earth 
that  was  dug  up.  The  remainder  was  carted 
away.  It  is  not  certain  whether  a  monu- 
ment will  be  built  there  as  yet.  Father  Lynch 
was  placed  In  charge  of  the  parish  for  awhile 
and  no  one  can  say  who  will  be  named  the 

parish  priest. 

Long  after  Father  Hart's  death  we  were 
bom  while  our  good  parents  were  members  of 
St.  Patrick's  p>arlsh.  We  were  baptized  In  the 
historic  edifice  and  our  early  memories  of  it 
go  back  to  childhood  and  Sunday  attendance 
at  mass  there.  It  was  quite  a  chore  for  mom 
to  get  her  brood  of  five  ready,  but  for  her  it 
was  a  pleasant  task  and  off  we  went  each 
Sunday  to  mass  feeling  quite  rich  holding 
our  "penny  for  the  basket."  Then  it  was 
back  In  the  afternoon  for  catechism  class  In 
the  little  wooden  school  at  the  rear  of  the 
church  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy.  That  was  in  the  era  when  the  Rev- 
erend John  Russell  was  pastor.  He  served  the 
longest  pastorate  In  the  history  of  the  Hart- 
ford Diocese,  being  stationed  at  St.  Patrick's 
for  65  years.  He  was  a  tremendous  jjerson 
and  around  his  distinct  personality  flotu-- 
Ished  the  high  traditions  of  the  parish. 
There  were  few  boys  born  In  the  parish  who 
at  christening  were  not  given  the  middle 
name  of  Russell  in  his  honor.  He  was  a  color- 
ful figure  and  commanded  great  respect  about 
the  city.  It  was  he  who  prevailed  upon  the 
city  fathers  of  that  time  to  add  the  good 
ntins  of  the  parish  school  to  the  city  teach- 
ing staff.  It  was  probably  the  only  such 
setup  In  the  entire  country.  The  convent 
was  up  on  Franklin  Street,  at  State,  and  the 
nuns  were  transported  to  and  from  school 
first  in  horse-drawn  vehicles  and  later  In  a 
big  motorbus.  Outstanding  among  the  sis- 
ters was  one  named  Sister  Celestlne.  And 
there  are  mtmy  women  in  New  Haven  today, 
one-time  members  of  the  old  parish,  whose 
middle  name  is  Celestlne  in  honor  of  that 
wonderful  soul.  We  also  recall  the  Reverend 
David  Hutchinson  and  the  Reverend  Joseph 
Casey  as  outstanding  curates  there.  Also,  a 
Professor  Lynch,  the  organist  who  was  really 
a  master  of  the  keyboard.  There  is  a  recol- 
lection of  some  of  the  soloists,  outstanding 
among  them  Margaret  Hogan  and  a  Mrs. 
Tobin.  Pond  thoughts  also  remain  of  the 
well-attended  masses  there  when  the  old  bal- 
cony on  either  side  of  the  church  was  filled 
as  was  the  main  floor  section.  Then,  shortly 
after  World  War  I,  things  began  to  change 
down  Grand  Avenue  way.  the  Irish  families 
and  some  of  the  Italians,  too.  began  to  move 
away  and  little  by  lirtle.  the  parish  dwindled. 
In  recent  years  redevelopment  delivered  the 
last  blow  and  there  was  only  a  handful  left 
In  the  parish  and  the  shadows  of  death  be- 
came more  apparent.  Last  Sunday,  the  last 
masses  were  celebrated  there  and  the  one  at 
11  o'clock  drew  an  attendance  reminiscent  of 
the  old  days.  For  the  flrst  time  in  many 
years,  the  balcony  was  used  and  held  an  over- 


flow congregation.  Many,  who  themselves 
had  been  a  part  of  old  St.  Pat's  and  those 
whose  parents  once  worshipped  there,  re- 
ttirned. The  grand  old  church  had  come  into 
its  own  once  again  and  for  the  last  time. 
And  we  have  a  feeling  that  Father  Hart, 
Father  Russell,  Sister  Celestlne,  and  all  of 
the  good  priests  and  nuns  who  labored  there 
were  watching  and  no  doubt  joyously  recall- 
ing their  days  at  Grand  and  Wallace.  We 
think,  too,  that  they  Joined  with  many  in  the 
congregation  in  shedding  a  tear  as  the  once 
mighty  organ  concluded  the  services  with 
"Danny  Boy."  So,  St.  Pat's  may  be  passing 
from  the  New  Haven  scene  but  it  will  never 
pass  from  memory.  It  has  been  too  noble  an 
Institution  for  too  long  to  permit  that. 

[From  the  New  Haven  Register.  Apr.  9,  1966) 
Txaai  Altixri 

To  those  of  us  on  The  Register  who  had 
the  happy  experience  of  working  with  him. 
the  death  thU  week  of  Terri  Altieri,  a  staff 
photographer  for  mimy  years,  brought  gen- 
uine sorrow.  Terri  whose  name  really  was 
Theodore,  was  vrtth  the  paper  for  more  than 
40  years  both  as  a  part-time  and  full-time 
employee.  For  a  long  span  he  was  a  familiar 
figure  at  any  place  a  good  news  story  was 
breaking.  His  contributions  of  top  grade 
photos  won  him  wide  recognition  long  before 
Art  Dletle  and  his  Mystery  Photo  came  on 
the  scene.  Some  years  back,  in  addition  to 
his  being  a  member  of  The  Register  staff, 
Terri  was  also  a  "stringer"  for  the  old  In- 
ternational News  Photo  setup  and  as  a  re- 
sult, many  of  his  photos  were  given  world 
wide  exfKaeure.  Friend  of  long  standing, 
our  own  fond  memories  of  Terri  go  back  to 
our  first  days  with  The  Register.  At  that 
time,  he  used  to  dash  about  on  assignments 
astride  a  motorcycle  with  sidecar  attached. 
He  was  a  colorful  figure,  bedecked  in  puttees, 
leather  gloves  up  to  his  elbows,  goggles,  a 
leather  cap  worn  at  a  Jaunty  angle  and  other 
apparel  that  was  part  of  the  well  dressed 
motorcyclist's  wardrobe  of  the  era.  A  daring 
soul,  Terri  paid  little  heed  to  speed  regula- 
tions or  other  rules  of  the  road  and  the  re- 
I>orters  who  rode  in  the  sidecar  beside  him 
often  caime  back  with  harrovirlng  tales,  some- 
times more  exciting  than  the  story  they  were 
sent  out  to  cover. 

Stories  about  Terri  are  le^nd.  We  recall 
asking  him  how  come  he  came  by  the  name 
of  Terri  in  view  of  the  fact  that  most  people 
named  Theodore  were  known  as  Teddy.  He 
replied  that  It  was  because  he  liked  the  knick- 
name  of  a  great  hero  of  his  early  life  in 
this  country,  Terri  Roosevelt.  His  embark- 
ing on  a  career  in  photography  came  about 
because  of  a  misunderstanding.  Upon  arrival 
m  this  country  from  Italy  as  a  youth,  Terri 
Joined  his  brother  Wally  in  the  barber  busi- 
ness downtown  While  serving  his  appren- 
ticeship, he  was  entrusted  one  day  with  the 
Job  of  shaving  one  of  Wally's  best  customers. 
Big  Dave  Fitzgerald.  A  little  nervous,  Terri 
had  an  unsteady  hand  and  In  one  of  his 
swipes  down  the  side  of  Dave's  face,  Terri 
knlcked  his  ear  and  the  blood  began  to  flow 
very  freely.  Dave  got  excited  and  began  to 
give  Wally  a  good  going  over  for  letting  an 
Inexperienced  hand  work  on  him.  He  con- 
cluded by  telling  Wally  that  "the  best  thing 
for  this  guy  to  be  doing  would  be  working 
with  a  pick."  Dave,  of  course,  was  referring 
to  a  Job  with  the  pick  and  shovel.  Terri, 
however,  not  being  too  familiar  with  our 
tongue  thought  he  meant  pictures  so  a  few 
weeks  later  he  gave  Wally  his  notice  and 
told  him  he  was  enrolling  In  a  camera  school 
in  Rochester.  It  didn't  take  Terri  long  to 
master  the  camera  and  In  a  comparatively 
short  time  he  was  b&clt  in  New  Haven  to  set 
himself  in  bttalnesa.  His  flrst  studio  was 
In  the  old  Poll  Building  on  Church  Street. 
On  occasion  we  visited  with  him  there  and 
enjoyed  each  instance.  For.  In  addition  to 
his    photographic    equipment,    he    had    the 
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greatest  coiiectlon  of  gadgets  that  we  have 
ever  seer;  U  ever  Rube  Goldberg  needed 
Ideas  r.r  Ills  famous  cartoons.  Terrl's  studio 
wijuid  have  been  the  place  to  find  them. 
WhUe  working  out  of  the  Poll  Building  he 
struck  up  a  warm  friendship  with  the  late 
theater  magnate.  Sylvester  Z.  PoU.  Mr.  Poll 
enjoyeti  Terrl's  company  very  much  and  was 
a  frequent  passenger  in  the  sidecar  on  Terrl's 
mot'-rcycie.  Mr  PoM  was  a  great  pool  player 
and  he  and  Terr!  often  M^uared  ofT  at  a  green 
felt-.vered  table  Friend  Terrl  would  say; 
"I  leta  him  wins  to  makea  him  happy." 

During  the  football  season.  It  was  our  as- 
signment over  a  long  stretch  to  accompany 
Tern  to  the  Yale  Bowl  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
act:c)n  that  he  and  his  'Big  Bertha"  snapped. 
Our  point  of  vani..ge  was  atop  the  press  stand 
and   In   rain,   snow    freezing   weather  and — 
once  In  a  while  favorable  conditions — Terrl 
never  failed  to  come  up  with  a  variety  of  good 
shots.    Before  thev  resorted  to  taking  movies 
of  t.'ie  games,   the  Yale  coaches  grabbed  up 
as   many  as  possible  of  Terrl's  photos  to  il- 
lustrate  plays   to   the   squad.     We  saved  his 
life   one  day.   pulling  him   from   the  harbor 
waters    at    Lighthouse    Point    after    he    had 
plunged  in  when  the  pier  coUapeed.     It  was 
a  cross-harbor  swim  and  Terrl  had  stationed 
hlm.self  at  the  end  of  the  pier  to  get  a  good 
shot  of  the  first  swimmers  touching  the  fin- 
ish mark      Others  had  the  same  Idea  and  it 
wasn't    too    long    before    Terrl    had    quite   a 
crowd  with  hl.m.     The  combined  weight  was 
far  too  great  for  the  creaking  old  structure 
and    as    it    broke     up    everyone — including 
Terrl — was    plunged    into    the    water.      We 
•A-ere  on  a  nearby  b.irge  and  reached  down  to 
grab  Terrl     We  gave  a  helping  hand  to  others 
as  well  and   fortunately  no  one  drowned  or 
was   in'ured      Terrl    lost   his   camera  in   the 
plunge  and  It  was  like  losing  his  right  arm. 
But  he  was  completely  crushed  a  while  later 
when  he  walked  into  the  news  room,  clothing 
etui  dripping  water,  and  got  a  blast  from  the 
city   editor   of   the   day   for  not   having   any 
pictures.    We'll  never  forget  the  look  on  Ter- 
rl's face  as  he  bemoaned:    "Howsa  you  llkea 
dat     "Tma  nearly  drown  and  he  wansa  pic!" 
But.   alas.   Terrl   Is   no  longer   In   our  midst. 
He   has  gone  to   Join   a   long  line  of  former 
Reeis'er  staffers  who  like  himself  helped  to 
make  this  the  great  newspaper  that  it  is  to- 
diiv      Soon   he'll   be   with   them  on  the  staff 
of  the  paper  Up  There     'The  Heavenly  Star." 
And  it  won't  be  long  before  he  comes  dash- 
ing into  the  newsroom  with  a  wet  print  and 
e.xclalmlng     '  Heva  boss.   1  minutes  please,  I 
gotta  nice  shot  for  Pagea  1  " 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  CARVER 

Ml-  ROBERTSON  Mr  President,  we 
are  all  aware  of  the  remarkable  progress 
our  Navy  has  made  in  developing 
nuclear-powered  submarines,  thanks  to 
the  genius  of  Vice  Adm   H   G.  Rickover. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
Admiral  Rickover.  whicli  reveal.^  him  also 
as  an  accomplished  writer  The  purpose 
of  his  letter  was  t-o  tell  me  about  the  first 
sea  trials  of  the  Polaris  nuclear  sub- 
marine, the  USS.  Georae  Washington 
Carver,  which  wa^  built  by  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry-  Dock  Co 

But.  the  admiral  went  on  to  review  the 
life  of  George  Washington  Carver,  and 
in  -SO  doing,  produced  a  fascinating  ac- 
count of  how  that  distinguished  Negro 
raised  himself  up  from  slavery  to  become 
an  outstanding  .scientist  in  the  fields  of 
botany  and  agriculture.  The  narra- 
tive is  .such  an  interesting  one  that  I 
believe  it  is  worthy  of  much  wider  dis- 
tribution. Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Admiral  Rickover's  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

O.S.S.  "Oboroe  Washington 

Carver"  (SSBN-666). 
At  Sea.  North  Atlantic.  May  8.  1966. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Robehtson:  We  have  Just 
successfully  completed  the  first  sea  trials  of 
our  37th  Polaris  nuclear  submarine.  The 
U.S.S.  George  Washington  Carver  was  built 
by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Co.,  Newport  News.  Va.  We  also  have 
m  operation  22  attack  type  nuclear  subma- 
rlnee.  making  a  total  of  59. 

This  ship  Is  named  for  George  W.  Carver,  a 
botanist  and  chemurglst  renowned  In  the 
annals  of  American  scientific  agriculture. 
The  child  of  slaves,  he  did  not  know  the  day 
of  his  birth.  Even  the  year  is  not  certain, 
but  he  thought  it  was  1860.  Where  he  was 
bom,  however,  is  not  In  doubt.  In  1943, 
shortly  after  he  died  at  Tuskegee  Institute, 
Ala.,  both  houses  of  Congress  passed,  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote,  a  bill  authortzing  erec- 
tion of  a  national  monument  at  his  birth- 
place in  Diamond  Grove,  Mo.  In  fourscore 
years,  George  W.  Carver  had  come  a  long 
way  and  accomplished  a  great  deal. 

None  of  It  had  come  easy.  His  start  In  life 
was  most  inauspicious.  A  sickly  infant,  or- 
phaned Ijefore  he  was  a  year  old,  it  seemed 
xaillkely  he  would  stirvlve.  He  lost  his 
father  in  an  accident  and  was  soon  after 
kidnaped,  together  with  his  mother  and  sis- 
ter, by  marauding  nlghtrlders.  Those  were 
lawless  times.  Stealing  slaves  for  sale  to 
plantations  in  the  Deep  South  was  not  un- 
common. But  George  Carver  was  such  a 
puny  baby  that  the  kidnapers  had  no  use 
for  him.  and  so  his  master  was  able  to  get 
him  released  In  return  for  a  racehorse  valued 
at  $300.  Of  mother  and  sister  nothing  was 
ever  heard. 

Hard  as  It  was  to  be  a  slave  child  without 
kith  or  kin,  by  great  good  fortune  his  master 
Moses  Carver  (from  whom  he  took  his  sur- 
name) was  not  a  typical  planter  but  a  plain 
farmer,  one  of  the  so-called  Black  Repub- 
lican abolitionist  Germans,  or  lop-eared 
Dutch,  as  they  were  contemptuously  called, 
who  had  migrated  to  Missouri  In  the  1830's. 
He  was  opposed  to  slavery,  but  he  and  his 
wife  were  childless  and  middle-aged;  they 
needed  help  and  servants  were  not  to  be 
had.  So  Moses  bought  a  slave  girl  from  a 
neighbor  for  8700.  After  she  had  been  ab- 
ducted, he  took  It  upon  himself  to  raise  her 
small  son.  Slavery  ended  when  the  boy  was 
4  years  old  but  he  remained  with  the  Carvers 
and  was  treated  much  as  any  other  farm  boy. 
There  was  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done  and  George 
was  expected  to  do  his  share.  He  was  an 
especially  apt  pupil  In  all  the  domestic 
chores  around  the  house  and  showed  early 
that  he  had  a  way  with  growing  things 
People  called  him  "plant  doctor"  for  he 
could  cure  any  ailing  plant:  he  seemed  to 
know  Instinctively  what  it  needed  in  order 
to  grow. 

The  boy  was  bom  with  a  keen  mind,  fan- 
tastically clever  hands  and  so  great  a  thirst 
for  knowledge  that  no  obstacle  could  bar 
hUn  from  obtaining  an  education.  Of  re- 
buffs he  suffered  many,  but  he  was  also  often 
given  a  helping  hand.  The  free  school  near- 
by was  barred  to  him,  whereupon  Mrs.  Car- 
ver gave  him  an  old  blue-back  Speller  and 
with  her  help  he  taught  himself  to  read  and 
write.  Thereafter  he  was  hardly  ever  with- 
out a  book  In  his  hand.  He  would  prop  it 
up  while  he  washed  and  Ironed,  these  being 
some  of  the  chores  that  earned  him  a  living 
while  he  gradually  accumulated  school  cred- 
its. 

At  10  he  decided  he  must  find  a  school  and 
so  he  left  the  Carvers,  all  his  possesalona  In 
a  small  bundle  over  his  shoulder.  Thiis  be- 
gan an  Odyssey  ttiat  was  to  take  him  In  short 


stages  northward  geographically  and  upward 
educationally.  At  several  critical  times  dur- 
ing his  30-year  quest  for  an  education,  luck 
or  his  pleasing  personality,  or  perhaps  a 
combination  of  both,  brought  him  Into  con- 
tact with  warm-hearted  childless  couplee 
who  gave  him  the  concern  and  care  usually 
found  only  In  one's  own  family.  With  a  few 
he  stayed  but  he  was  never  a  burden.  He 
earned  his  keep  for  he  was  a  prodigious 
worker,  determined  never  to  accept  charity 
George  Carver  literally  Inched  himself  up 
the  educational  ladder,  working  his  way  not 
Just  through  college  but  through  grade  and 
high  school  as  well,  working  all  the  time  to 
support  himself.  He  was  20  before  he  got 
to  high  school,  25  when  he  graduated.  High- 
land University  accepted  his  credentials  but 
when  he  presented  himself,  he  was  told  Ne- 
groes were  not  admitted.  He  was  30  when 
he  finally  entered  Simpson  College  In  Iowa. 
A  year  later,  he  entered  Iowa  State  Dnlver- 
slty,  graduating  with  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  In  1894.  Invited  to  become  a  member 
of  the  staff  In  charge  of  systematic  botany, 
the  bacteriological  laboratories  and  the 
greenhouse,  he  continued  his  studies  and  re- 
ceived a  master  of  science  degree  in  1898. 
That  year,  he  was  invited  by  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington to  organize  and  direct  a  new  agri- 
culture department  at  Tuskegee  Institute  in 
Alabama.  There  he  remained  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

From  earliest  childhood.  Carver  had  the 
liablt  of  rising  at  4  and  walking  about  the 
countryside  for  an  hour  or  two.  Soil,  plants, 
and  trees  Interested  him  Intensely;  he 
wanted  to  know  how  they  were  put  together, 
what  made  them  fruitful.  Nature  was  both 
a  consolation  and  a  challenge.  In  Tuskegee, 
he  found  the  land  exhausted  from  one-crop 
cotton  cultu'e,  robbed  of  Its  mineral  con- 
tent, eroded  from  lack  of  plant  cover,  tree- 
less and  sun  parched.  The  campiu  was  bare 
earth,  du^ty  In  dry  weather,  a  sea  of  mud 
when  It  rained.  He  went  about  looking  for 
ways  to  restore  the  overworked  earth  and 
found  It  In  green  manure  and  the  growing  of 
nltrogen-p-oduclng  legumes — pod  bearers 
such  as  vetch,  peas,  clover,  peanuts — plants 
which  enriched  the  soil.  Crop  rotation  whlcli 
European  peasants  had  practiced  for  a  thou- 
sand years  had  to  be  relearned  by  Southern 
tenant  farmers  who  knew  no  other  crop  but 
cotton.  Carver  went  among  them  preaching 
diversification.  He  u-ged  them  to  grow  pea- 
nuts and  sweetpotatoes;  those  who  heeded 
his  advice  rode  out  the  disastrous  Invasion 
of  the  boUweevll. 

On  the  experimental  farm  he  developed  at 
Tuskegee.  he  evolved  a  cross  between  the 
short-stalk  and  the  tall-stalk  cotton  known 
as  Carver's  Hybrid,  besides  three  other  new 
strains.  With  green  manuring,  he  grew 
enormous  potatoes,  cabbages,  onions,  water- 
melons, and  cantaloupes.  He  Instituted  s 
visiting  day  each  month  for  neighboring 
farmers  to  show  what  could  be  grown  with 
scientific  methods.  They  were  most  Im- 
pressed with  his  new  cotton  strain  which 
carried  275  huge  bolls  on  a  single  bush,  and 
yielded  nearly  a  bale  and  a  quarter  per  acre, 
In  contrast  to  the  usual  one-third  of  a  bale 
most  tenant  farmers  produced. 

To  bring  the  message  of  scientific  agricul- 
ture to  those  who  could  not  come  to  Tuske- 
gee.  Carver  loaded  a  wagon  with  tools,  boxes. 
Jars,  and  packages  of  seed  and  set  out  every 
Friday  evening  after  class  to  give  demonstra- 
tions to  meetings  of  farmers.  In  1906.  with 
money  donated  by  Morris  K.  Jesup.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Slater  Foundation,  he  designed 
the  so-called  Jesup  Wagon  which  served  as 
a  movable  farmers  school  and  was  adopted 
In  other  coxintrles. 

Carver's  skill  as  soli  scientist  and  plant 
breeder  was  to  him  but  a  means  to  help 
raise  the  standards  of  the  Southern  fanner, 
not  just  In  productivity,  but  in  his  whole  way 
of  life.  It  was  obvious  to  Carver  that  the 
prevalent  diet  of  pork,  meal  and  molasses 
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Iscked  the  vitamins  and  minerals  necessary 
for  good  health  and  stamina.  So  he  urged 
farmers  to  grow  more  vegetable  and  fruits, 
showed  them  that  many  common  weeds, 
properly  cooked,  were  edible  and  nutrltlotis, 
taught  their  women  how  to  prepare  them. 
His  own  boyhood  had  been  spent  on  a  multi- 
purpose farm  where  everything  the  family 
needed  wm  grown  and  processed,  only  sugar 
and  coffee  being  bought.  He  ctJled  this  liv- 
ing at  home  and  preached  It  throughout  the 
land.  By  avoiding  store  purchases,  a  little 
could  be  saved  each  week  and  eventually  a 
piece  of  land  bought.  This,  he  said,  was  the 
way  out  of  poverty.  Tenant  farmers  lived 
in  drab  cabins.  Noticing  the  beautifully 
colored  clay  In  which  Alabama  abounded. 
Carver  developed  a  simple  method  for  making 
color  wash  and  demonstrated  how  much  even 
the  shabbiest  cottage  could  be  Improved  by 
a  paint  that  cost  not  a  penny. 

Carver  Is  best  known  as  a  pioneer  "chemur- 
glrt"— a  word,  coined  by  Dr.  William  J.  Hale 
in  1934,  which  means  chemistry  at  work. 
In  his  book  "Pioneers  of  Plenty,"  Christy 
Borth  called  Carver  "the  first  and  greatest 
chemurglst."  Carver  made  paper  from 
Southern  pine  "at  least  a  qviarter  of  a  cen- 
tury before  Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty  tackled  the 
problem."  and  synthetic  marble  from  wood 
shavings  "years  before  a  rocklike  plastic  made 
from  wood  waste  became  a  chemurglc  prom- 
ise." He  saw  promise  In  the  peanut  when 
It  was  still  a  lowly  weed  growing  along  fences 
and  tolerated  by  farmers  only  because  their 
children  liked  its  taste.  From  the  peanut 
and  the  sweet  potato.  Carver  developed  more 
than  a  hundred  different  products.  Including 
plastics,  lubricants,  dyes,  medicines,  ink, 
wood  stains,  face  creams,  tapioca  and  molas- 
aee.  He  developed  these  In  his  laboratory 
at  Tuskegee  which  he  had  put  together  out 
of  odds  and  ends  salvaged  from  scrap  heaps. 

When  he  first  arrived  to  take  up  his  post, 
he  discovered  there  was  no  money  to  equip 
a  laboratory.  In  the  course  of  his  life,  neces- 
sity had  made  him  a  genius  at  making  do  out 
of  nothing.  He  and  his  students  made  the 
rounds  of  the  rubbish  heaps  on  camptis  and 
In  town.  They  collected  bottles,  cut  their 
necks  off  evenly  and  turned  them  Into  beak- 
ers. A  thick,  chipped  teacup  became  a  mor- 
tar, a  piece  of  pipe  the  pestle.  An  old  ink 
bottle  with  a  wick  made  of  string  stuck 
through  a  cork  became  a  Bunsen  burner. 
Pieces  of  tin  were  punched  and  became  sift- 
ers. Reeds  served  as  tubes  to  transfer 
Uquids.  Carver  had  brought  with  him  the 
one  indispensable  and  costly  thing  not  to  be 
found  on  scrap  heaps:  a  microscope.  It  was 
»  parting  gift  from  colleagues  at  Iowa  State. 

The  products  of  his  laboratory  made  his 
name  known  and  brought  him  tempting 
offers  of  positions  In  Industry,  and  checks 
for  advice  that  had  been  sought  from  him. 
He  politely  declined  the  positions  and  re- 
Wraed  the  checks.  He  had  no  Interest  what- 
•oever  in  money  and  could  not  be  bothered 
with  the  problem  of  marketing  his  Inven- 
tions. His  head  was  too  full  of  Ideas  for 
new  products.  Advice,  he  thought,  should 
always  be  free.  He  hoped  It  would  reflect 
favorably  on  people's  attitude  toward  his 
«ce.  If  he  helped  others  with  their  problems. 
w»  own  needs  were  minimal.  Indeed,  out 
of  a  salary  of  $1,500  a  year  at  Tuskegee,  he 
»ved  $33,000  which  he  donated  to  the  Carver 
foundation  for  creative  research  In  chem- 
istry. 

Many  people  from  all  over  the  world 
""ight  out  this  shy  and  retiring  man,  want- 
jog  to  talk  to  him  and  to  observe  hU  work. 
Wlson.  Henry  Ford,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and 
«ner  important  men  became  his  friends. 
Honors  and  honorary  degrees  came  his  way. 
„'  *M  the  Roosevelt  Medal  for  dlstln- 
P»«ned  service  In  the  field  of  science  (19391 . 
«  was  Introduced  to  the  dinner  guests  In 
™«>dore  Roosevelt's  New  York  home  with 
these  words  which  are  a  summing  up:  "I 
"▼e  the  honor  to  present  not  a  man  only, 


but  a  life,  transfused  with  passion  for  the 
enlarging  and  enriching  of  the  living  of  tils 
fellowman." 

Respectfully, 

H.  O.  RiCKOVEB. 


THE  ROAD  AHEAD 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Society  of  the  DAR  recently 
heard  an  outstanding  address  by  Lt.  Gen. 
Arthur  G.  Trudeau,  entitled.  "The  Road 
Ahead,"  Since  this  is  such  an  outstand- 
ing account  of  our  heritage  and  such  an 
excellent  program  for  our  future,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  speech  by 
Lieutenant  General  Trudeau  made  be- 
fore the  annual  defense  luncheon  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  April  18,  1966.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Road  Ahead 

(Remarks  by  Lt.  Gen.  Arthur  G.  Trudeau, 
USA  (ret.) ,  president.  Gulf  Research  &  De- 
velopment Co..  Annual  Defense  Luncheon. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
International  Inn,  Washington,  D.C.,  April 
18.  1966) 

Mrs.  Sullivan.  Mrs.  Grlswold.  Members  of 
the  D.A.R.,  Dlstlngrulshed  guests,  Fellow 
Americans.  I  am  greatly  honored  to  address 
this  distinguished  group,  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

This  historic  date  in  1775  is  a  landmark  to 
your  association,  I  am  sure.  The  lantern  In 
the  tower  burned  brightly  as  Paul  Revere 
mounted  his  horse  and  took  the  road  to 
Lexington  to  warn  the  people  of  Boston  that 
the  enemy  was  on  Its  'way.  The  subsequent 
skirmishes  from  Lexington  to  Concord,  from 
Concord  back  to  Lexington  to  Charleston — 
"the  Battle  of  Lexington" — tocdc  many  lives 
that  next  day,  but  the  casualties  would  have 
been  greater  without  his  warning.  Freedom, 
neither  then  nor  now,  can  be  secured  or 
maintained  without  struggle. 

These  are  days  that  try  all  men's  souls  and 
some  men's  nerves.  However,  where  the  sotil 
Is  serene  In  forthrlghtly  facing  our  problems, 
the  nerves  are  calm.  too.  but  the  doves  seem 
Irritated  and  nervous.  While  there  Is  no  fox 
In  the  chicken  coop  yet.  there  api>ear  to  be 
some  chickens  In  their  aviary. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-one  years  after 
Paul  Revere's  Journey,  our  road  is  heavily  be- 
set with  the  enemy,  both  hidden  and  out  in 
the  open.  Our  road  leads  either  to  free- 
dom— or  to  oblivion.  Some  travelers  (and 
their  fellow  travelers)  are  blind  or  Indiffer- 
ent to  the  signposts  along  the  way.  There 
are  still  too  many,  who.  If  faced  virlth  Paul 
Revere's  mission  today,  would  say,  "Why  me? 
Why  should  I  ride  all  night?  Other  people 
have  horses.     Let  them  do  It." 

Others,  like  Paul  Revere,  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  course  we  are  taking  and 
are  trying  to  warn  of  the  dangers  around  us. 
Today,  I  want  to  touch  on  some  of  our 
problems  as  I  see  them  do'wn  the  road  ahead. 
I  know  you  share  the  concern  of  so  many 
of  us  about  our  receding  stature  In  this  dis- 
traught and  chaotic  world.  For  twenty 
years,  I  have  heard  that  time  will  solve  our 
problems,  but  time  Is  not  on  our  side  unless 
we  use  It  more  wisely  and  courageously.  Too 
often  I  have  heard  that  "He  who  fights  and 
runs  away,  lives  to  fight  another  day,"  but 
this  Is  a  sad  philosophy  and  gets  more  diffi- 
cult and  less  likely  as  time  goes  on.  There 
most  certainly  comes  a  day  when  that  state- 
ment can  no  longer  be  true.  As  someone 
said,  "When  spirits  are  low  and  principles  Ig- 
nored, people  dont  give  a  damn  If  their  own 
ox  is  gored."  Some  seem  to  have  reached 
that  point,  but  the  majority  have  decided  the 
time  has  ccane  to  take  a  firm  stand. 


I  believe  we  are  witnessing  a  struggle  today 
on  the  national  scene  between  the  pro- 
ponents of  principle  versus  expediency.  This 
Is  not  to  question  the  sincerity  of  some  who, 
I  believe,  are  badly  misguided. 

The  contest  doesn't  break  out  clearly  along 
either  religious,  racial  or  party  lines;  but  It 
Is  here.  It  Involves  the  Interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  In  the 
moral  climate  that  prevails  today,  and 
scratches  the  very  touch-stones  of  our  Re- 
public. It  Involves  a  challenge  to  accepted 
foreign  policy  by  a  few  but  powerful  voices. 

I  believe  the  challenge  to  law  and  order 
in  this  world  by  both  the  proponents  of 
anarchy  and  chaos  and  the  advocates  of  com- 
promise and  surrender  must  be  met  firmly 
and  without  surcease. 

I  believe  the  attempt  'to  avoid  the  road 
to  World  Communism  by  taking  the  detour 
through  Socialism  will  only  make  the  trip 
to  oblivion  a  little  longer  and  must  be 
reversed. 

I  believe  the  restoration  of  individual  (M-lds 
by  upgrading  our  code  of  morals  and  ethics 
and  by  fostering  greater  freedom  of  enter- 
prise, better  and  more  responsible  state  and 
local  governments  and  more  severe  punish- 
ment for  criminal  actions  within  Just  laws 
Is  essential  If  any  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility for  govertunent  Is  to  persist. 

I  beUeve  the  restoration  of  national  pride 
by  rejuvenating  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
pursuing  a  positive  foreign  policy  (Includ- 
ing the  use  of  force  where  necessary)  to 
repulse  the  advance  of  World  Comm'unlsm 
and  world  chaos  Is  likewise  essential  if 
America  is  to  remain  the  bulw^ark  as  well  as 
the  symbol  of  freedom  and  dignity  of  man 
and  nations  throughout  this  world. 

These  things  I  believe. 

America  still  marches  In  the  fcM'efront  of 
history,  though  precariously  at  times.  We 
stand  at  the  opening  of  a  new  and  promis- 
ing era — the  most  powerful  nation  In  all  the 
world;  a  nation  recognized  as  blessed  beyond 
measure,  with  the  most  enlightened  form  of 
government  In  the  world.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  and  this  has  been  historically  true  of 
other  mighty  states  which  have  preceded  us, 
we  find  ourselves  challenged  to  defend — or 
even  to  assert — our  rights  at  a  score  of  vital 
points  along  a  widespread  defensive  peri- 
phery (even  In  our  front  yard),  and  hesitant 
to  stand  fast  for  principle  and  right.  We 
seem  to  still  wallow  In  the  doldrtmis  of  the 
decade  following  the  Korean  War  when  vic- 
tory meant  compromise  and  compromise 
meant  appeasement  or  accommodation  or 
convergence,  as  they  call  It  now.  Despite 
bold  words  In  some  high  places,  this  re- 
mains the  temper  of  a  few  of  our  policy 
makers  today. 

Do  you  know  that  the  so-called  "wars  of 
liberation"  are  entirely  In  consonance  with 
the  Communist  policy  of  "peaceful  co- 
existence'?  If  time  permitted,  I  could  quote 
you  chapter  and  verse  on  this.  Do  you  know 
that  Marx  defined  peace  as  a  condition  that 
could  only  exist  In  a  classless  state?  Con- 
sequently anarchy,  chaos,  subversion,  and 
"wars  of  liberation"  are  all  Justifiable  means 
of  achieving  their  goal.  Anyone  who  en- 
dorses "peaceful  co-existence"  is  either  un- 
aware of  what  the  Kremlin  policy  Is  or  is 
parroting  the  party  line. 

Let's  quit  coddling  the  Communists. 
There  Is  no  country  in  the  Free  World  where 
they  are  not  fomenting  revolution  and  sub- 
version and  chaos  and  disorder.  Despite  this, 
there  are  those  who  would  tell  us  not  to  be 
overly  disturbed  about  such  explosive  devel- 
opments because  the  tenets  and  goals  of 
Conununism  are  changing.  This  Is  untrue 
and  highly  dangerous. 

We  must  Indeed  beware  of  the  machina- 
tions emanating  from  the  Pugwash  con- 
ferences, the  Fabian  Socialists  and  the  One 
Worlders.  TTiey.  rather  than  the  card-carry- 
ing CommunUts.  constitute  the  major  In- 
ternal threat  to  our  Republic  today.     I  »t% 
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nothini?  on  the  world  scene  today  that  would 

perm:t  the  relinquishment  of  one  lota  of 
our  sovereignty  or  the  reduction  of  a  bal- 
inoed  rr.Ultarv  superiority  by  one  Jot  or  tittle. 
We  should  be  Just  as  assiduous  In  guarding 
our  pf^wer  as  we  are  In  avotdinij  belligerency. 
We  must  explain  again  and  again,  that  tbe 
p<>sseaslon  of  power  Is  not  synonymous  with 
•he  use  of  force  but  that  ai{gre«8lon  will  b« 
dealt    with    flrmly. 

Our  goal  must  still  be  to  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate Communist  imperialism  as  a  threat  to 
world  peace  by  all  means  short  of  war  Some 
of  our  policies  In  this  regard  are  hard  to 
understand  as  we  provide  aid  and  comfort 
to  our  self-declared  enemy  We  even  relieve 
Internal  presaures  on  the  Russians  and 
Chinese  by  feeding  their  f>eople  and  ex- 
pediting the  buildup  of  their  Industrial  base 
to  compete  with  ours  at  a  time  when  they  are 
involved  In  military  operations  against  us. 

We  see  our  Government  defied  by  young 
m.en  Indoctrinated  by  Conimunlst  propa- 
ganda, mutilating  their  draft  cards  and 
demonstrating  against  an  established  foreign 
policy  which  affects  our  very  life's  blood. 
Can  you  believe  that  the  demonstrations 
against  our  Involvement  In  Viet  Nam.  which 
appeared  on  our  college  cam.puses  and  around 
the  world  on  the  same  dav  were  not  orga- 
Tilzed  and  directed  from  some  central  head- 
quarters'" Where  was  if  In  Cuba?  The 
demonstrators  for  the  most  part,  are  beatle- 
halred.  misguided  misfits  looking  for  an  out- 
let for  their  energies 

While  they  are  a  minority,  our  task  today 
Is  to  get  C'^mmunism  out  of  our  schools  and 
to  get  Americanism  back  Into  them.  Our 
traditional  type  of  education  has  always 
sought  t.:i  develop  the  mind  and  to  build  char- 
acter, to  encourage  self-reliance  and  engender 
a  competitive  .spirit  that  brings  out  the  beat 
efforts  of  which  each  is  capable.  The  so- 
called  progressive  system  subm.erges  the  In- 
dividual in  the  group,  disregards  character 
and  faith  in  Ood  and  eliminates  competition 
as  a  spur  to  Initiative  If  democracy  Is  only 
to  be  the  'rlum.ph  of  «uch  mediocrity,  Ood 
help  us 

You  mu?t  be  aghast  at  the  widespread  ef- 
forts to  declare  that     God  Is  dead." 

You  needn't  be  The  scientific  atheist  is 
more  dangerous  to  our  society  than  the  Rus- 
sian Comimunists  or  our  own  Fabian  Social- 
ists 

This  pfT-r-  to  destroy  the  remaining  shreds 
of  ethics  and  morals  on  which  our  Christian 
civilization  and  the  culture  and  progress  of 
the  .modern  world  were  built,  Is  the  most 
Insidious  challenge  of  our  times  To  claim 
that  this  universe  has  no  Creator  but  devel- 
oped from,  the  hydrogen  atom  leaves  at  least 
one  very  Important  and  fundamental  ques- 
tion unanswered      Who  created  hydrogen? 

Let  us  bow  our  heads  In  humility  and 
shame  before  a  Creator  on  whose  mercy,  even 
more  than  his  ;ustice,  all  life  on  this  planet 
depends 

As  Qenera!  Mac.^rthur — Ood  bless  him — 
said.  There  is  no  substitute  for  victory." 
The  law  of  life  Is  one  of  struggle.  All  the 
world  knows  this,  but  In  this  favored  seg- 
ment of  the  world  we  as  a  people,  seem  to 
be  forgetful  With  three  billion  people  un- 
like even  in  their  fingerprints,  the  dawn  of  a 
Uuvpla  full  of  milk  and  honey  Is  still  only 
a  social  scientist's  dream  Stri.iggle  Is  a  croes 
mankind  is  destined  to  bear  as  long  as  the 
world  exists  It  will  never  De  made  of  foam 
rubber  n.or  will  the  psychiatrist's  couch  ever 
replace  ;i  We  don't  need  any  more  tran- 
quilizers to  help  us  ignore  our  prou.ems.  but 
we  do  need  a  moral  adrenalin  u.i  stimulate 
us  to  salve  them  courageou.slv  The  erosion 
of  the  moral  integrity  of  We8t.eni  man  is  too 
prevalent  to  ignore  It  pervades  our  atmos- 
phere like  a  poisonous  fog  No  kind  of  air 
pollution  18  as  dangerous  as  this  one.  We 
are  being  numbed  by  mounting  violations  of 
our  ethical  as  well  as  our  criminal,  codes  in 
official,  adult  and  adolest~ent  life.     Our  sense 


of  Individual  pride  and  responsibility  is  fad- 
ing in  the  expanding  grasp  of  a  welfare  state 

After  twenty  years  of  so-called  contain- 
ment, there  Is  hardly  a  section  of  the  Free 
World's  frontier  that  Is  not  overtly  or  covertly 
being  eroded  or  penetrated  today.  Only  the 
torch  left  In  Castro's  hands  could  have  light- 
ed the  fires  in  Panama  and  Guantanamo 
that  smoulder  throughout  Latin  America. 
Only  our  dilatory  tactics  in  Korea  fourteen 
years  ago  fjermltted  Red  China  to  challenge 
us  m  Southeast  Asia  as  s'le  does  today.  Un- 
challengeable power  and  determination  to 
stop  further  erosion  and  preserve  ourselves 
and  western  civilization  is  the  priceless  in- 
gredient to  any  successful  solution.  Any 
weakening  of  our  present  relative  nuclear  de- 
terrent or  conventional  military  power  in  the 
face  of  this  challenge  could  be  devastating. 
Neither  magic  "black-boxes"  nor  the  Ouija 
board  of  disarmament  can  give  the  solution 
to  this  struggle. 

Today,  change  is  more  rapid  and  meaning- 
ful than  in  any  period  during  the  past  five 
hundred  years,  at  least.  This  situation  is 
typified  by  not  only  the  dramatic  fading  of 
the  boundsu-ies  of  empires,  but  by  the  ever- 
increasing  rate  of  obsolescence  of  both  com- 
mercial products  and  military  weapons  and 
even  by  ventures  beyond  the  long-standing 
frontier  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  explosion  of  science  and  technology 
has  opened  doors  never  dreamed  of  a  few 
years  ago.  In  the  nuclear  field  as  well  as  in 
space,  all  of  us,  both  friend  and  foe  are 
still  infants.  For  one  thing,  we  have  no  way 
of  determining  how  much  we  don't  know. 
More  important  to  our  security,  we  don't 
know  how  much  our  potential  enemies  do 
know,  or  how  long  it  will  be  before — or  even 
if — they  know  more  than  we  know  today. 
I  am  concerned  that  their  1903  tests  may 
have  provided  them  knowledge  that  seri- 
ously degrades  our  deterrent  jKswer  today. 
With  our  vision  limited  to  a  second-strike 
missile  system,  we  may  be  as  wrong  as  France 
was  in  depending  on  their  Maglnot  line. 
The  blind  ban  on  high  altitude  nuclear  test- 
ing and  on  the  development  and  testing  of 
nuclear  devices  In  space  for  deterrence  and 
defense  may  have  been  disastrous  to  our  na- 
tion's security  as  the  failure  to  guard  our 
freedom  with  continuing  vigilance  and  cour- 
age along  our  far-flung  earth-bound  defense 
perimeter. 

People  talk — but  only  talk — about  our  nu- 
clear defenses  against  enemy  missiles  and 
satellites.  What  nuclear  defenses?  We  have 
none.  We  are  naked.  We  have  even  offered 
the  Riisaiaiu  an  agreement  never  to  build 
any.  The  Nike  system — imperfect  though  it 
may  be — is  our  best  hope  today  but  it  is  not 
in  production.  Had  the  same  criteria  of 
perfection  before  production  been  applied 
to  our  other  major  weapons  systems  or  space 
ventures  over  the  last  decade — we  would 
have  nothing  today — not  even  early  warn- 
ing. The  growth  potential  of  this  basic 
system  to  defeat  missiles  and  even  satellites 
Is  our  best  hope  for  an  effective  nuclear  de- 
fense tomorrow.  Today  we  are  the  world's 
greatest  nuclear  nudist  colony. 

Recently,  the  Soviet  displayed  some  new 
antl -missile  missiles.  They  continue  to 
make  remarkable  advances  In  space.  If  they 
are  concentrating  their  current  resources  on 
the  production  and  deployment  of  such  a 
system,  building  an  assault  base  In  Cuba 
and  placing  supermegaton  warheads  on  near- 
earth,  orbiting,  maneuverable  satellites,  we 
are  facing  the  greatest  threat  that  has 
evolved  to  date.  I  hope  we  have  a  strategy 
equal  to  the  threat.  We  must  strive  to 
maintain  an  adequate  deterrent  and  build 
a  defensive  capability  of  suitable  magnitude. 
We  must  push  new  weapons  systems  and 
counter  meastires. 

Military  procurement  mvut  be  greatly  ex- 
panded. I  do  not  Intend  to  dlsctiss  ahort- 
agea  publicly  but  even  an  optimist  would 
know  there  are  areas  where  no  surpliu  or 
reserves  exist.    Troopwlae,  our  strateglo  re- 


serve Is  already  depleted  and  we  are  assum- 
ing risks  no  military  commander  would 
countenance.  The  demands  In  Southeast 
Asia  must  not  blind  us  to  the  dangers  m 
our  own  front  yard  or  on  a  second  front 
anywhere. 

From  a  standpoint  of  cost-effectiveness, 
Newsweek  mentions  a  United  States  cost  of 
$375,000  per  Viet  Cong  casualty.  This  is 
startling  as  we  certainly  aren't  fighting  a 
war  of  attrition.  Are  we  using  the  right 
weapons  systems?  The  right  strategy?  How 
about  sealing  off  Haiphong  by  blocking  or 
blockading  the  harbor  since  at  least  75  per- 
cent of  enemy  supplies  arrive  by  sea  in  both 
Communist  and  "friendly"  ships?  The 
principal  logistic  support  comes  from  Rus- 
sia, not  China,  of  course.  Such  is  peaceful 
co-existence,  but  we  still  ship  them  wheat 
and  Industrial  plants. 

Likewise,  one  of  our  leading  columnists 
says  we  "lost  the  war  In  North  Korea."  Tliat 
is  not  true.  We  didn't  lose  it.  We  could 
have  won  it.  Instead,  we  let  the  Chinese 
"off  the  hook"  and  are  now  paying  for  It  In 
'Viet  Nam,  thirteen  years  later. 

I  rise  to  defend  General  of  the  Army 
Douglas  MacArthur.  His  assurance  that 
China  would  not  intervene  in  Korea  was 
based  on  his  Justified  confidence  that  he 
could  smother  them  in  Manchuria  if  they 
did.  He  didn't  know  his  hands  were  to  be 
tied  by  making  it  a  sanctuary,  nor  would  be 
ever  have  thought  that  perhaps  the  Chinese 
knew  this  when  he  didn't.  Now  the  Bay  of 
Tonkin  is  their  sanctuary  as  our  Navy 
watches  the  ships  go  by. 

Today  Is  a  time  when  our  country  faces 
the  gravest  crisis  in  its  history.  In  Cuba, 
Southeast  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle  East, 
Latin  America — or  you  name  It — the  fires 
are  burning  beneath  the  thin  veneer  of 
civilization  and  order  we  enjoy.  It  seems  to 
me  that  unless  leading  citizens  like  you— 
in  business — with  the  utmost  seriousness  and 
dedication — engage  more  actively  in  urging 
our  Government  to  face  the  challenging  prob- 
lems before  us.  America  and  the  whole  Free 
World  can  suffer  the  most  dire  consequence. 
We  still  have  a  Congress  that  must  listen. 
Communism,  Socialism  and  the  One  World 
proponents  of  health,  wealth  and  happlness- 
for-all  fear  a  fully-awakened  America  and 
their  No.  1  effort  is  to  lull  us  to  sleep. 

It  Is  the  anomaly  of  O'ur  times  that  while 
Cecil  Rhodes  failed  to  found  an  African  em- 
pire, the  country  named  for  him  Is  fighting 
for  its  freedom  while  some  of  the  dynasty 
enriched  by  bis  scholarships  here  are  trying 
to  give  our  sovereignty  away. 

We  must  also  beware  of  domestic  policies 
that  destroy  individual,  local  and  State  iden- 
tities and  Initiative  by  overcentrallzatlon  of 
government.  Brainwashing  is  not  confined 
to  enemy  prison  camps.  When  the  distinc- 
tion between  patriots  and  traitors  grows  dim 
in  the  public  mind,  as  It  seems  to  do  today, 
the  doctrine  of  Marx  and  the  techniques  of 
Pavlov  have  made  their  Imprint.  Maybe 
Johnny  can't  read  but  I  am  sure  you  can, 
and  the  handwriting  Is  on  the  waU  and  in 
the  papers. 

The  keys  to  our  survival  are  still  faith— 
not  fear;  firmness — not  fuzzlnees;  courage— 
not  complacency;  patriotism — not  patronage; 
and  sacrifice — not  selfishness.  The  clarion 
call  to  be  bold,  decisive,  creative,  and  morally 
strong  Is  as  clear  as  it  was  to  our  forefathers 
through  the  long  painful  decades  when  they 
stood  alone  and  fought  for  liberty  and  prog- 


rees.     We,  in  our  time,  will  be  stronger 


and 


better  when  we  weave  back  more  brilliantly 
Into  our  own  fabric  of  thought  and  heart  the 
epic  days  and  deeds  of  our  forebears  and  or 
our  immortal  great.  As  someone  said  one 
hundred  years  ago  when  we  pushed  the  fron- 
tiers of  Freedom  out  to  the  Pacific  and  buUt 
this  great  covmtry,  "The  cowards  never 
started  and  the  weak  never  arrived."  I  l»op« 
history  will  write  a  favorable  verdict  of  u«. 
but  what  we  need  are  more  strong  men  wit- 
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convictions  throughout  this  nation  U  we  are 
going  to  arrive  at  the  dawn  of  the  coming 
century  intact. 

Remember,  at  the  age  of  only  one  hundred 
ninety  years,  our  country  is  the  oldest  and 
proudest  symbol  of  liberty  In  the  world 
Forty  years  after  our  Revolution  we  had 
ejected  the  British  a  second  Ume.  Then 
President  Monroe  told  everybody  else,  in- 
cluding the  Russians,  to  keep  out  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.    They  did. 

Another  forty  years,  and  our  own  sad  con- 
flict ended,  we  had  to  tell  the  French  to  get 
out  of  Mexico.    They  did. 

Another  forty  years  and  we  ejected  the 
Spanish  from  Cuba,  and  told  the  Germans 
m  no  uncertain  terms  to  stay  out  of  Vene- 
suela.    They  did. 

Then  on  twenty-year  cyclee.  we  fought  two 
World  Wars  to  Insure  our  freedom  and  hemi- 
spheric solidarity.    We  did. 

Now,  after  another  twenty  years,  our  Cuban 
front  yard  is  a  playground  for  the  "dead- 
end kids"  and  termites  are  in  the  woodwork 
from  Paasamaquoddy  to  Panama  and  Pata- 
gonia. I,  for  one,  deplore  this  low  state  of 
American  affairs. 

The  threat  from  Cuba  today  exceeds  the 
one  that  existed  In  1962,  In  my  opinion.  The 
overt  withdrawal  by  Khrushchev  then,  has 
permitted  the  covert  Installation  of  major 
offensive  and  defensive  Installations  since 
then,  according  to  many  on-site  observations 
and  reports  that  cannot  be  disregarded  but 
have  not  been  denied  by  our  Government 
I  cannot  believe  our  intelUgence  U  so  poor 
that  these  claims  cannot  be  checked.  What 
l«  at  San  Andres?  A  major  underground 
control  center?  A  major  missile  Installation? 
Are  the  Soviet  submarine  pens  at  Nlpe  Bay 
completed?  What  is  going  on  at  the  Margot 
Mines?  Are  we  blind  to  the  threat  of  a  ma- 
jor Communist  headquarters  now  operating 
In  Cuba  to  create  chaos  and  anarchy 
throughout  our  hemisphere? 

Let  us  remember,  among  the  interesting 
words  of  Rudyard  KlpUng.  the  following 
perhaps  prophetic  verse : 


im? 


benefit  of  mankind.  We  must  not  lose  otu- 
pride  In  accomplishment  nor  our  loyalty  to 
the  ideals  that  made  us  great.  The  protec- 
tion, the  prosperity,  and  the  progrees  of  our 
country  demand  our  fuUeet  dedication 
struggle  and  efforts  U  we  are  to  achieve 
these  goals. 

This  struggle  wUl  yet  be  won  by  the  su- 
perior   spirit,    determinaUon    and    tenacity 
of  the  victor.    I  hope  It  will  be  ova  side.     If 
not,  God  knows  we  wUl  deserve  our  fate 
Greater  devotion  to  the  true  spirit  of  Amer- 
ica and  continued  expansion  of  the  phenom- 
enal   moral    and    industrial    power    of    the 
United  Stetes  of  America  would  be  among 
the  most  reassuring  signs  that  this  country 
and  the  Free  World,  under  God,  wUl  not  faU. 
On  this  day  that  so  symbolizes  the  beginning 
of  our  struggle  for  freedom,  with  the  security 
of  our  country  sUll  challenged  from  without 
and  threatened  from  within,  let  us  pause  to 
remember  with  calmness  and  good  Judgment 
that  the  nation   we  love   will  only  remain 
the  land  of  the  free  as  long  as  it  continues 
to  be  the  home  of  the  brave — and  that  means 
every  dedicated  American. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


DR.    VAN   DER   KROEP'S   ANALYSIS 
OP  VIETNAM 


"Penced  by  your  careful  fathers,  ringed  by 

your  leaden  seas, 
Long  did  ye  wake  In  quiet  and  long  lie  down 

at  ease; 
Given  to  strong  delusion,  wholly  believing 

Ye  saw  that  the  land  lay  fenceless,  and  yet 

let  the  months  go  by  .  .  . 
But  ye  say,  'It  will  mar  our  comfort ' 
Ye  say,  •  "TwlU  -mlnlsh  our  trade.' 
De  ye  wait  for  the  spattered  shrapnel  ere  ye 

learn  how  a  gun  is  laid  .  . 
for  the  low,  red  glare  to  southward  when 

the  raided  coast-towns  burn? 
(Ught  ye  shall  have  on  that  lesson,  but 

little  time  to  learn)," 

It  Is  fitting,  as  we  contemplate  our  serious 
tomestlc  and  International  problems  and 
P«  at  the  critical  months  ahead,  that  we 
sjppralse  again  our  humble  beginning  and 
«J>OTe  up  our  nobility  of  purpose  if  we  are 
w  gauge  successfully  the  rough  course  down 
Me  road  ahead.  'While  I  regret  all  the  un- 
a»pplne8s  in  this  world,  I  refuse  to  be  brain- 
»««ned  by  those  who  seek  to  InstlU  in  us 
•feeling  of  guilt  by  association  for  every 
aiiladjusted  and  unhappy  person  who  exists 
»  every  unfortunate  incident  that  occurs 
wt  US  buUd  up  pride  by  association  in- 
mTv'*'^'**  to  be  countrymen  of  leaders 
"le  Washington  and  Lincoln,  Tom  Marshall 
wd  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Teddy  Roosevelt 
wa  Douglas  MacArthur,  Longfellow  and  WIU 
r^*S*'  ^^^^^  Herbert  and  Gershwin,  EdUon 
wa  Henry  Ford  and  a  host  of  others,  big 
»M  little.  Who  lived  (and  a  million  who 
"MO)  to  give  us  the  United  States  of  America 
■•  blow  today. 

JJ^lth  due  regard  and  regret  for  both  our 
w  failures  and  our  yet  Incomplete  vlc- 
*««.  we  need  apologize  to  no  one  for  the 
•uses  we  have  advanced  so  greatly  for  the 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  our  per- 
spective with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  often  one-sided.  We 
are  correct  in  understanding  this  war  as 
an  attempt  by  world  communism  to  ex- 
pand its  influence  and  control  through 
the  tactic  of  movements  of  "national 
liberation."  This  Is  what  Communist 
leaders  have  repeatedly  told  us  about 
Vietnam,  and  these  are  the  stakes  we 
have  properly  understood  to  be  involved 
in  that  country. 

Yet  there  are  two  distinct  revolutions 
occurring  in  Vietnam,  both  of  which  are 
essential  if  the  Communists  are  to 
achieve  their  stated  goal.  One  Is  to  re- 
move American  Influence  from  southeast 
Asia  and  destroy  the  established  govern- 
ments In  that  region.  The  other  Is  to 
transform  these  states  into  Communist 
dictatorships,  just  as  China  and  North 
Vietnam  have  been  transformed  Into 
such  tyrannies. 

Justus  M.  van  der  Kroef.  chairman 
of  the  department  of  political  science  at 
the  University  of  Bridgeport  and  senior 
fellow  at  the  Research  Institute  on  Com- 
munist Affairs  at  Columbia  University, 
has  clarified  these  dual  alms  in  a  recent 
article  in  "Vietnam  Perspectives." 
He  points  out  that — 
This     dual     aim     of     the     war     In     the 
South   •   •    •  is  for  Democratic  Republic   of 
'Vietnam  leaders  not  simply  relevant  to  Viet- 
nam alone,  but  is  generally  characteristic  of 
all    "anti-imperialist"    or    "national    libera- 
tion" struggles  now  going  on  in  the  world. 
Le  Duan,  chairman  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party 
and  one  of  the  DRVs  top  theoreticians,  ad- 
dressing a  central  conmilttee  session  of  his 
party  in   December   1963,  said  that  the  na- 
tional struggle   against   imperialism  evident 
in  the  modern  world  could  not  be  separated 
from  the  class  struggle  within  the  nations 
concerned;  and  that  the  wars  to  win  national 
independence   in  Asia,   Latin  America,   and 
Africa  were  "originally  Unked"  to  the  fight 
for     genuine     "democracy"     waged     against 
domestic    "feudal"    and    other    "reactionary 
forces,  agente  of  Imperialism." 

Many  critics  in  this  country  have  re- 
peatedly stated  that  In  their  view  the  war 
in  Vietnam  Is  essentially  a  civil  war,  and 


the  National  Liberation  Front  Is  an  In- 
digenous movement  seeking  to  achieve 
real  national  Independence. 

Professor  van  der  Kroef  rejects  this 
view,  and  concludes  by  stating  that — 

Seen  from  Hanoi,  the  Vietnam  war  alms 
not  simply  at  driving  American  forces  out,  or 
at  establishing  some  kind  of  "truly  inde- 
pendent" government  in  Saigon,  as  one  some- 
times hears.  DRV  war  alms  go  far  beyond 
this  and  encompass,  according  to  the  pro- 
nouncements of  its  own  leaders,  a  phased 
social  and  economic  revolution  In  the  South, 
In  tandem  with  the  North  and  directed  to- 
ward the  creation  of  a  Communist  state. 

All  who  urge  an  American  withdrawal 
should  understand  that  were  this  to  be 
done,  all  freedom  and  hope  of  future 
freedom  in  South  Vietnam  would  die.  A 
Communist  tyranny  would  descend  upon 
that  country,  free  speech  would  end,  and 
the  slaughter  of  all  those  who  dared  to 
resist  would  ensue. 

Since  I  feel  that  Dr.  van  der  Kroef 's 
analysis  Is  so  important  for  all  of  us 
to  understand  and  ponder,  I  wish  to  share 
It  with  my  colleagues,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  it  into  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection.  Dr.  van  der 
Kroef 's  analysis  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Thb  Wa«  Skin  From  Hanoi 
(By   Justus   M.   van    der   Kroef) 

(NoTX.— Professor  Jxistus  M.  van  der  Kroef 
is  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Fellow  at  the  Research  Institute  on  Com- 
munist  Affairs,   Columbia   University.) 

In  recent  months,  various  pubUshed  state- 
ments   by    the    leaders    of    the    Democratic 
Republic    of    Vietnam     (DRV)     and    of    its 
creature   and   ally,   the   National   Front  for 
the  LlberaUon  of  South  Vietnam  (commonly 
known  as  the  National  Uberatlon  Front,  or 
NLF) ,   have   outlined   a   comprehensive   and 
Interlocking    set    of    Communist    objecUves 
in   the   Vietnam  war.    These  go  much   be- 
yond the  mere  withdrawal  of  United  SUtes 
forces  from  South  Vietnam,  the  ceesatlon  of 
attacks    on   the   North,    or    even    American 
recognition  of  the  NLF  as  the  sole  bargain- 
ing representative  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
pec^le.     Seen  from  Hanoi,  the  Vietnam  war 
has  far-reaching  domestic  and  International 
implications   that   must   be   uken   into   ac- 
count in  whatever  settlement  is  eventually 
reached  In  the  area.     This  article  attempts 
an  analysis  of  Hanoi's  view  of  the  Vietnam 
war   as   projected    in    OommunUt   doctrinal 
terms  by  leaders  of  the  DRV. 


To  begin  with,  the  ofHcial  United  States 
position  that  North  Vietnam  Is  committing 
aggression     against     South     Vietnam,     that 
North  and  South  are  two  separate  statee.  and 
that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  therefore  not  a 
"civil  war,"  finds  needless  to  say  no  accept- 
ance in   Hanoi.     An  exchange   between   the 
NLF   Central    Committee   and    the   Vietnam 
Fatherland    Front    (the   predecessor    of    the 
NLF    and    now    little    more    than    a    paper 
organization)     on    war    alms,    published    In 
March    1965,    affirms    the   essential    indl visi- 
bility of  the  coimty  and  the  war.     "Vietnam 
is    one,    the    Vietnamese    people    are    one. 
North  and  South  Vietnam  are  of  the  same 
family  ...  the  heart  cannot  but  suffer  when 
the  hand  is  cut.     That  the  people  In  North 
Vietnam  should  be  resolved  to  fulfill  their 
duty  towards  their  klth-and-kln  in  South 
Vietnam   fully  conforms   to   sentiment   and 
reason."     To  this  NLF  pronoimcement.  the 
'Vietnam     Fatherland     Front     quickly     re- 
ponded  that  "Vietnam  Is  a  single  territory 
from  Lang  Son  to  Point  Ca  Mau,"  and  noted 
that  the  defense  of  "our  Fatherland"  Is  tbe 
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adcred  duty  "of  our  30  mllUoD-odd  people," 
tha-    IS     ->f    the    combined    populations    of 

Nor'.r.  :ir..:l  S.;u:h.' 

For  Hanai  the  paramountcy  of  national 
unity  i:i  turn  requires  reciprocal  military 
assistance  as  between  North  and  South.  In 
September  1965  Nguyen  Vblq  Vlnh,  chairman 
of  the  DRV  State  Committee  for  Reunifica- 
tion, declared  that  "If  the  defense  of  the 
North  Is  the  bounden  duty  of  our  Southern 
compatriots.  In  return  the  support  given 
to  the  South  Is  the  sacred  duty  of  our 
Northern  people  Vietnam  is  one,  the  Viet- 
namese people  Is  one."  The  NLP  statement 
of  March  !965  also  Included  among  Its  ob- 
jectives the  duty  not  only  "to  liberate  South 
Vietnam."  but  also  to  "defend  the  North" 
with  a  view  to  the  reunification  of  the 
fatherland  * ' 

But  the  emphasis  on  the  oneness  of  Viet- 
nam and  on  the  requirement  of  mutual  mili- 
tary assistance  does  not  mean  that,  from 
Hands  point  of  view,  the  nature  of  the 
.struggle  Is  exactly  the  same  In  North  and 
South  In  the  North  there  already  exists  a 
Communist  "people's  democratic  govern- 
ment "  while  in  the  South  there  does  not. 
This  create"^  significant  tactical  differences 
which  DRV  spokesmen,  along  with  their 
appeals  to  unity,  have  stressed  over  and  over 
again  Necessarily,  it  also  Influences  Hanoi's 
view  of  the  w-ar.  Various  signed  or  unsigned 
articles  in  Hoc  Tap,  the  theoretical  Journal 
of  the  Centra!  Committee  of  the  Lao  Dong 
(Workers)  Party,  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  DRV,  have  explored  the  implications  of 
the  "two  aspects  of  the  gigantic  struggle 
put  up  by  all  our  people."  that  Is,  "The 
Socialist  construction  carried  out  In  the 
North"  as  opposed  to  "the  revolutionary 
struggle  waged  by  our  compatriots  In  the 
South  " '  This  dlS'erence  Is  not  simply  a 
semantic  exercise,  but  goes  to  the  root  of 
Communist  theory  and  hence  of  DRV  views 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  war,  and  the  appro- 
priate strategy  and  tactics  for  prosecuting 
It.  Although  on  the  one  hand  the  struggles 
in  North  and  South  are  considered  to  be 
"mutually  complementary  and  must  be 
closely  coordinated  '  on  the  other  hand  the 
North  is  seen  as  having  already  overcome 
certain  difficulties  on  the  road  toward  Com- 
munist development  while  the  South  has 
not.  Therefore  "the  building  of  the  North 
Itself  cannot  replace  the  resolution  of  the 
inherent  social  contradictions  of  South  Viet 
N:i.T>.  "  • 

.■\.^  early  as  September  1960,  the  Central 
Conunlttee  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party  declared 
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that  "the  reyolutlon  for  the  liberation  of 
the  South"  Involves  a  "solution  of  the  two 
basic  contradictions"  existing  In  the  South: 
first,  the  contradiction  between  the  people 
of  the  South  and  the  "aggressive  Imperialists, 
above  all  the  U.S.  Imperialists  and  their 
henchmen;"  and  secondly,  the  contradiction 
between  the  people  of  the  South,  "e8p)eclaUy 
the  peasants"  and  "the  feudal  landlord 
class.""  This  means  that  the  war  from  the 
DRV  point  of  view  must  be  prosecuted  not 
only  In  purely  military  terms  In  order  to 
defeat  the  United  States  and  Its  South  Viet- 
namese "henchmen,"  but  also  In  terms  of 
certain  socio-economic  reforms.  Among 
these  one  of  the  most  lmix>rtant  Is  the  land 
tenure  question,  which.  In  customary  Com- 
munist Jargon,  stands  for  a  whole  range 
of  problems  typical  of  a  country  stlU  pre- 
sumably In  a  socially  backward  agrarian 
stage.  The  disparities  between  North  and 
South,  and  the  double  aspect  of  the  strug- 
gle m  the  South,  have  remained  standard 
dichotomies  In  DRV  and  NLF  pronounce- 
ments. At  a  recent  scientific  symposium  In 
Peking,  for  example.  Professor  Nguyen  Van 
Hleu,  Central  Committee  member  of  the 
NLF.  described  South  Vietnam  as  "a  back- 
ward agricultural  region  subject  to  Im- 
p>erlallst  domination  and  at  the  same  time 
semi-feudal  in  character.  The  national  lib- 
eration struggle  in  South  Vietnam  Is  there- 
fore closely  linked  with  the  struggle  for  the 
liberation  of  the  peasants."' 

North  and  South  thus  are  considered  to 
represent  different  levels  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic development,  as  generally  Indicated  by 
Communist  revolutionary  theory  today.  Ac- 
cording to  such  theory,  for  example,  the  "na- 
tional democratic"  revolution  precedes  the 
socialist  revolution;  the  former  Is  waged 
against  "Imperialism"  and  "feudalism."  the 
latter  against  those  class  obstacles  (at  home 
and  abroad)  which  may  still  resist  the  com- 
plete socialist  transformation  of  state  and 
society.'  The  national  democratic  revolu- 
tion ends,  according  to  Communist  theory, 
with  the  complete  dominance  of  the  local 
Communist  Party.  As  one  Lao  Dong  Cen- 
tral Conunlttee  member  put  It  during  the 
Third  Congress  of  the  Party.  "The  North, 
completely  liberated,  has  achieved  the  peo- 
ples national  democratic  revolution  and  Is  en- 
tering the  period  of  transition  to  socialism. 
But  the  South  Is  still  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Imperialists  and  feudalists,"  and  hence  the 
"people's  revolutionary  task"  lies  In  promot- 
ing the  "socialist  revolution  in  the  North, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  national  peoples 
democratic  revolution  In  the  South."  » 

It  may  seem  superfluous  to  emphasize  the 
Implications  of  this  DRV  position.  But  in 
some  Western  quarters  the  operations  of  the 
Viet  Cong  or  the  NLF  are  occasionally  viewed 
as  If  they  are  somehow  divested  of  any  Ideo- 
logical character,  except  for  a  vaguely  de- 
scribed "nationalistic"  or  "antl-colonlal" 
commitment.  The  fact  Is  that  for  Hanoi  and 
Its  Southern  anclllarles,  the  purpose  of  the 
war  Is  not  just  a  matter  of  winning  a  mili- 
tary victory  in  a  broadly  nationalist  cause. 
It  Is  also  a  question  of  bringing  about  the 
complete  transformation  of  South  Vletnam- 
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ese  society  and  economy,  a  transformaUcD 
predicated  on  the  Communist  concept  of  t 
successful  "national  democratic"  revolution 
led  by  the  Communist  Party,  and  exemplified 
by  the  experience  of  the  North. 

This  dual  aim  of  the  war  in  the  South,  it 
may  also  be  noted,  is  for  DRV  leaders  not 
simply  relevant  to  Vietnam  alone,  but  Is  gen- 
erally characteristic  of  all  "antl-lmperlallst" 
or  "national  liberation"  struggles  now  go- 
ing on  m  the  world.  Le  Duan,  chairman  of 
the  Lao  Dong  Party  and  one  of  the  DRV'g 
top  theoreticians,  addressing  a  Central  Com- 
mittee session  of  his  Party  In  December  1963, 
said  that  the  national  struggle  against  im- 
perialism evident  In  the  modern  world  could 
not  be  separated  from  the  clafs  struggle 
within  the  nations  concerned;  and  that  the 
wars  to  win  national  Independence  In  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  were  "originally 
linked"  to  the  fight  for  genuine  "democ- 
r£w:y"  waged  against  domestic  "feudal"  and 
other  "reactionary  forces,  agents  of  Impe- 
rialism." •  It  Is  not,  moreover,  a  question  of 
postponing  the  desired  transformation  of  so- 
ciety until  Independence  has  been  won.  On 
the  contrary,  the  "national  liberation"  strug- 
gle must  go  hand  In  hand  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  "democracy"  free  from  "feudal" 
landlords  and  other  bourgeois  and  Imperialist 
elements.  In  this  connection,  an  Interview 
of  General  Vo  Nguyen  Glap,  the  victor  of 
Dlen  Blen  Phu  and  the  present  DRV  defense 
minister,  which  was  published  In  a  recent 
retrospective  volume  on  the  Dlen  Blen  Phu 
campaign.  Is  Instructive.  Glap  notes  that  al- 
though, as  the  war  against  the  French  went 
on,  the  techniques  and  equipment  of  his 
forces  Improved,  the  truly  decisive  element 
In  bringing  final  victory.  Including  the  sur- 
mounting of  technical  difficulties,  was  "the 
political  factor.  Otir  army  fought  for  Just 
political  objectives."  And  what.  Glap  was 
asked,  did  this  political  factor  consist  of? 
The  national  consciousness  and  spirit,  the 
general  replied,  and  went  on  to  explain:'" 

"Our  revolution  Is  In  the  first  place  a  na- 
tional revolution.  It  Is  also  a  democratic 
revolution.  Our  Party  launched  the  agrarian 
reform  while  the  war  was  raging.  Our  sol- 
diers were  mostly  poor  peasants.  During 
their  political  studies  each  of  them  rwalled 
how  he  had  been  exploited,  oppressed  ',y  the 
feudal  landlords  •  •  •  our  men  at  thj  front 
received  many  letters  from  their  wives,  their 
parents,  informing  them  of  the  agrarian  re- 
form then  In  full  swing,  describing  their 
joy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  seething  peasant 
masses.  Our  Party  ceaselessly  Inculcated  In 
our  troops  a  double  consciousness:  national 
and  class  consciousness." 

How  effective  the  "agrarian  reform"  ac- 
tually was,  and  what  degree  of  enthusiasm 
It  may  or  may  not  have  aroused  In  Clap's 
forces,  we  can  pass  over  here;  In  any  case, 
from  Hanoi's  point  of  view  they  are  not 
debatable.  The  point,  again.  Is  that  the  DRV 
avowedly  Is  not  simply  fighting  a  war  for 
national  Independence,  but  simultaneously 
a  struggle  for  the  elimination  of  "feudal- 
Ism"  and  the  bourgeois  henchmen  of  "Un- 
perlallsm"  In  South  Vietnam.  The  "double 
consciousness"  to  which  Glap  refers,  and 
with  which  Hanoi  seeks  to  Inculcate  Its  fight- 
ers. Is  but  a  reflection  of  this  whole  double 
purpose  of  warfare.  DRV  reports,  meanwhile, 
continue  to  be  fulsome  In  their  praise  of  the 
revolutionary  social  and  economic  changes 
now  being  wrought  In  "the  liberated  zones 
In  South  Vietnam"  (that  Is,  the  areas  under 
NLF  or  Viet  Cong  control),  noting  the  "bold 
program  of  land  reform."  education  and  pub- 
lic health  fervlces,  and  the  new  spirit  being 
fostered  by  "art  ensembles"  and  "song  and 
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dance  troupes"  In  "every  zone,  province,  <U*- 
trlct  or  village,"  and  so  on.° 

nz 

The  conceptual  link  between  "national 
liberation"  and  social  reform  In  the  context 
of  an  "antl-lmperlallst"  war  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  theoretical  acceptance  of  the 
role  of  violence  currently  voiced  by  DRV 
leaders.  This  Is  not  the  place  to  appraise  the 
Influence  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  split  on  Hanoi, 
or  the  Impact  of  Peking's  presumably  more 
militant  approach  In  world  affairs.  But  It 
would  appear  from  their  published  state- 
ments that  DRV  spokesmen  are  wholly  com- 
mitted to  the  proposition  that  violence  Is 
the  Indlspenslble  mldvirlfe  of  revolutionary 
change.  "Ruin  and  mourning,"  tm  already 
cited  Hoc  Tap  article  asserts,  "la  caused  by 
capitalism,  not  by  us.  We  do  not  tell  the 
people  to  remain  with  folded  arms  looking 
helplessly  at  these  ruins."  but  rather  "we 
tell  them  to  rise  up"  and.  If  necessary,  "to 
wage  revolutionary  wars  against  capitalism 
for  our  own  salvation."  Of  course.  In  the 
process  of  such  resistance  "ruin  and  mourn- 
mg"  win  be  Inevitable.  But  only  by  making 
such  sacrifices  can  capitalism  be  eraillcated." 
DEV  military  and  political  leaders  have  gen- 
erally echoed  this  line.  According  to  them, 
the  Lao  Dong  Party  has  always  had  a 
thorough  grasp  of  the  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  con- 
cept of  revolutionary  violence  tmd.  Indeed, 
has  consistently  favored  the  use  of  violence 
to  overthrow  reactionary  and  counter- 
revolutionary elements,  thus  "enforcing"  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  This  tactic 
has  been,  and  stUl  Is,  particularly  necessary 
In  Vietnam.  The  Vietnamese  Communist 
movement  arose  In  a  colonial  and  "semi- 
feudal"  society  whoee  rules  drowned  the 
masses'  struggle  In  blood;  and  very  early  It 
was  realized  that  In  order  to  achieve  their 
self-Uberatlon  the  people  would  have  to  fol- 
low the  path  of  armed  struggle.  Yet  Viet- 
nam Is  not  a  unique  case  In  this  respect. 
The  "national  liberation"  struggle  In  other 
parts  of  Asia,  and  In  Africa  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica, has  been  developing  against  a  back- 
ground very  similar  to  Vietnam.  Today  "the 
US.  Imperialists"  face  millions  of  people  In 
the  world  who  have  risen  against  them;  and 
like  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  the 
peoples  of  many  countries  realize  that  the 
"Imperialist  aggressors"  can  only  be  dealt 
with  by  means  of  popular  violence." 

Within  the  context  of  Hanoi's  dual  war 
alms,  this  acceptance  of  the  tactics  of  revo- 
lutionary violence  also  applies  to  the  social 
and  economic  transformation  sought  by  the 
DRV  m  South  Vietnam  Itself,  Just  as  revo- 
lutionary violence  Is  necessary  to  eliminate 
the  military  resistance  of  the  "Imperialists" 
and  their  "feudal"  and  bourgeois  henchmen, 
80  violence  may  also  be  necessary  to  destroy 
their  social  and  economic  resistance  as  well. 
Again,  "ruin  and  motimlng"  may  accompany 
this  process  of  destruction,  but  this  Is  un- 
avoidable If,  as  the  above  mentioned  Hoc  Tap 
statement  Indicated,  the  people  are  to  "be 
spared  forever  of  the  ruins  and  mournings 
caused  by  capitalism." 
r» 

The  theory  that  violence  Is  Inescapable  In 
the  realization  of  revolutionary  objectives  at 
liome  is  Inseparably  Unked  with  the  DRV 
concept  of  the  InternaUonal  significance  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  a  linkage  that  may  now 
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perhaps  be  briefly  examined.  At  the  outset, 
it  Is  necessary  to  stress  the  open  acknowledg- 
ment by  DRV  leaders  of  their  theoretical  debt 
to  Maoism.  Such  ideas  as  the  use  of  the 
F>easantry  ais  the  "main  force"  of  the  revolu- 
tion led  by  the  proletariat,  the  reliance  on 
rtiral  base  areas  and  the  encirclement  of 
cities  by  villages,  the  building  of  a  broad 
"anti-feudal"  national  front,  and  the  con- 
cept of  protracted  struggle,  have  all  been  spe- 
cifically acknowledged  by  no  less  a  figure  than 
Le  Duan  as  being  of  Chinese  origin.  "Chi- 
nese revolutionary  tactics  are  at  present  ex- 
emplary tactics  for  many  Communists  In 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America."  By  means 
of  the  "creative"  application  of  Chinese  tac- 
tics, Le  Duan  goes  on,  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists have  been  able  to  guide  their  revolu- 
tionary cause  to  victory." 

Not  least  because  of  the  alleged  similarities 
In  social  and  economic  conditions  among  the 
underdeveloped  countries  struggling  against 
American  "Imperialism,"  and  the  general  ap- 
plicability of  them  of  Chinese  revolutionary 
tactics,  DRV  leaders  have  emphasized  the 
close  Identification  of  the  Vietnam  war  with 
"the  World  Peoples'  Front  against  U.S.  Im- 
perialism." "  In  a  recent  memorandum 
castigating  Washington's  offer  to  hold  uncon- 
ditional discussions  on  the  Vietnam  war, 
Hanoi  noted  that  the  Vietnamese  people  were 
not  making  sacrifices  simply  for  their  own 
cause  but  "also  for  the  freedom  and  Inde- 
I)endence  of  other  peoples,  and  for  world 
peace." '"  Indeed,  the  NLF  avowedly  con- 
ceives one  of  Its  main  tasks  to  be  to  "Inter- 
nationalise" Its  struggle,  that  Is.  to  make  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  fully  aware  that 
their  national  liberation  struggle  Is  part  of 
the  "common  struggle"  throughout  the  world 
against  Imperialism  amd  In  favor  of  "democ- 
racy, peace,  and  social  progress."  It  Is  no 
small  measure  because  of  this  International 
emphasis  that  NLF  leaders  also  declare  their 
movement  to  be  the  "genuine  representative 
and  champion  of  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple's present  basic  Interests  and  aspira- 
tions." " 

Today,  however,  DRV  spokesmen  no  longer 
think  of  the  Vietnam  war  simply  as  a  single 
salient  In  the  "world  people's"  struggle 
against  American  Imperialism,  but  rather  as 
the  principal  testing  ground  of  that  struggle, 
and  hence  as  a  prime  example  for  the 
antl-colonlal  and  antl-lmpertallst  movement 
throughout  the  world.  Hanoi's  claims  In  this 
respect  are  loudly  supported  by  the  Chinese 
Communists.  Peking's  defense  minister,  Un 
Plao,  In  a  widely  noted  address  on  China's 
victory  over  the  Japanese  in  World  War  n, 
published  early  In  September  1965,  declared 
that  the  "struggle  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
against  U.S.  aggression  and  for  national  sal- 
vation Is  now  the  focus  of  the  struggle  of 
the  people  of  the  world  against  U.S.  aggres- 
sion,"'* But  more  than  a  year  before.  Gen- 
eral Glap  had  already  struck  a  similar  note. 
The  "war  for  liberation"  In  South  Vietnam, 
he  said,  was  setting  an  example  for  other  na- 
tional liberation  movements  In  the  way  In 
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which  a  weak  and  small  nation,  by  means  of 
stubborn  struggle,  could  be  victorious  over 
the  American  "imperialists"  and  their  "spe- 
cial war"  (counterguerrllla)  strategy.  The 
failure  of  the  American  "special  war"  effort 
m  South  Vietnam,  Glap  declared,  "would 
mean  that  this  war  can  be  defeated  anywhere 
m  the  world."  " 

It  Is  difficult  to  assess  the  Importance  of 
this  Interpretation  of  the  international  sig- 
nificance of  the  Vietnam  war.  But  there 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  it  adds  a  dimen- 
sion to  Hanoi's  war  alms,  and  that  this  as- 
pect of  the  struggle  Is  not  always  taken  fully 
Into  account  by  outside  observers.  To  be 
sure,  even  for  the  DRV  leaders  themselves, 
Hanoi's  self -proclaimed  role  as  the  vanguard 
of  a  world  struggle  against  United  States  Im- 
perialism doubtless  has  considerable  value 
simply  as  propaganda.  Even  so,  one  cannot 
altogether  depreciate  In  this  way  the  kind 
of  statement  made  by  Premier  Pham  Van 
Dong  to  the  DRV  National  Assembly  In  mld- 
1964 :» 

"Recently  when  the  Song  and  Dance  En- 
semble of  the  Republic  of  Guinea  visited  our 
country,  the  head  of  the  Ensemble  made  a 
very  significant  statement:  'The  successful 
Vietnamese  revolution  against  colonialism 
has  given  us  the  determination  to  persistent- 
ly carry  out  revolution  In  Guinea  and  Africa. 
The  struggle  of  the  Vietnamese  people  In  the 
South  Is  also  our  struggle,  and  the  successes 
of  that  sUuggle  are  not  only  those  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  but  also  those  of  the 
Asian -African  bloc  and  of  the  whole  of  man- 
kind'. 

"We  can  hear  such  heartfelt  words  In  every 
part  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America," 

More  than  a  year  later  Pham  was  still  ela- 
borating on  the  theme  when  he  noted  the 
"deep  and  broad  sympathy  and  support  from 
the  peoples  of  the  world"  which  the  Vietnam 
"patriotic"  struggle  was  now  receiving.  In- 
cluding support  from  various  groups  In  the 
United  States,  The  movement  "for  the  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops  from  South  Vietnam  Is 
closely  coordinated  with  the  struggle  for 
democracy  and  peace  and  the  struggle  against 
racial  discrimination,"  he  said,  and  added 
that  "This  movement  Is  developing."  " 

There  Is  one  part  of  the  world,  however,  to 
which  the  Hanoi  government,  by  virtue  of 
Its  geographic  location,  apparently  believes 
that  Its  concept  of  the  International  signifi- 
cance of  the  war  particularly  applies.  "We 
must  see  the  situation  In  the  Indochlnese 
peninsula  against  the  background  of  the 
general  situation  In  Southeast  Asia,"  Pham 
Van  Dong  has  emphasized:  «  and.  Indeed, 
Southeast  Asia  has  been  a  focus  of  DRV  pol- 
icy for  a  long  time.  The  reasons  are  not 
hard  to  find.  Throughout  the  region  there 
has  been  a  notable  upsurge  In  Communist 
guerrilla  and  united  front  activity  as  the  war 
In  Vietnam  itself  has  begun  to  Intensify.  In 
Laos,  the  Communist  Patbet  Lao  virtually 
control  the  eastern  half  of  the  country,  and 
afford  Important  geograjjhic  cover  for  DRV 
Infiltration  Into  South  Vietnam.  In  North- 
east Thailand,  a  new,  Peking-backed  "Thai- 
land Patriotic  Front"  has  launched  a  "na- 
tional liberation"  style  guerrilla  campaign; 
while  In  the  southern  part  of  the  country, 
along  the  Thai-Malay  border,  there  have 
been  new  attacks  by  remnants  of  the  (largely 


'•Vo  Nguyen  Glap,  "The  South  Vietnam 
People  Win  Win  (Foreign  Languages  Pub- 
lishing House,  Hanoi,  1966),  p.  70. 

"Some  Documents  of  the  National  As- 
sembly of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, 3rd  Legislature — Ist  Session,  June-July 
1064  (Foreign  Languages  Publishing  House, 
Hanoi,  1964),  p.  73. 

"  Vietnam  Courier,  no.  35,  September  0, 
1965.  p.  6. 

"Pham  Van  Dong,  "Vietnam  Ten  Tean 
After  Geneva,"  Vietnamese  Studies  (Foreign 
Languages  Publishing  House,  Hanoi,  1»«4), 
no.  :,p.  55. 
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Chlne8«  0)mmunlsti  sruerrllU  force  th»t 
formerly  operat,ed  in  the  JdAlayan  Jungles 
durlag  xh.e  so-calied  'Emergency"  of  1848- 
1960  In  Sarawak.  Oomaiuaist  gnerrtllaB 
(also  ethnically  Chinese  i  have  been  engagwl 
In  a  terrorist  cam[>algn  against  outlying 
settlements  and  police  posts  lor  sonie  time. 
And  m  Luzon.  In  the  Philippines,  the  Com- 
munist Insurgency  of  the  Huit.s  has  flared 
up  again. 

This  18  not  the  place  to  analyze  the  vari- 
ous causes  behind  all  these  man.festatlona  of 
C-ommunlst  violence  In  Southeast  Asia,  ex- 
csept  to  note  the  specific  and  strong  expres- 
sions of  support  for  them  emanating  from 
Hanoi.  Thus  the  Pathet  Lao  have  been  as- 
sured of  Hanoi  8  ■militant  solidarity,"  the 
new  Thai  Independence  movement"  bajs 
been  described  as  particularly  welcome," 
and  the  new  upsurge  In  the  Philippines  has 
been  ■hailed'  as  an  Indication  that  U.S.  "Im- 
perialism '  will  be  ■defeated  part  by  part 
and  tlnaliy  'a'UI  meet  complete  failure."** 
While  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  direct 
DRV  participation  in  these  developments, 
Hanoi  s  interest  Is  clear  It  Is  also  obvious 
that  a  DRV  victory  In  South  Vietnam  would 
give  much  encouragement  to  Communist 
elements  Involved  In  these  scattered  South- 
east Asian  insurgencies. 
v 

Th'is.  seen  from  Hanoi,  the  'Vietnam  war 
aims  not  simply  at  driving  American  forces 
wut.  or  at  establishing  some  kind  of  "truly 
Independent  government  In  Saigon,  as  one 
■Ometlmes  hears  DRV  war  alma  go  far  be- 
yond this  and  encompass,  according  to  the 
pronouncements  of  Its  own  leaders,  a  phased 
social  and  economic  revolution  In  the  South, 
in  tandem  with  the  North  and  directed  to- 
ward the  creation  of  a  C-ommunlst  state. 
ThLs  revolutionary  process  specifically  ac- 
knowledges the  use  of  violence  as  central 
and  indispensable  to  tiltlmate  'victory. 
Hanoi's  war  .Urns  also  Include  development  of 
military  and  other  tactics  which  will  be  ap- 
plicable to  Comm.unlst  Insurgency  move- 
ments in  other  parts  of  the  world.  "If  we 
can  do  !:.■■  Hanoi  seems  to  be  saying,  "so 
can  you  ■■  Herein  lies  the  true  significance 
of  the  Vietnam  war 


INVESTIGATING  THE  INVESTI- 
GATOR 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri  Mr  Presi- 
dent, a  funny  thing  haptn^ned  to  a  Bos- 
ton Mass  .  State  senator  on  his  way 
lo  Investigate  the  use  of  wiretapping. 
His  own  phones  were  "bugged,"  both 
at  his  office  and  at  his  home. 

State  Senator  Mario  Uniana  is  chair- 
man of  a  special  legislative  commission 
on  electronic  eavesdropping.  Apparently 
the  "bup"  was  discovered  when  the  sen- 
ator's administrative  assistant — carrying 
on  a  conversation  from  his  office — sud- 
denly realized  that  he  was  also  listening 
m  on  the  .senator  who  was  having  a 
personal  phone  conversation  from  his 
own  home  Some  so-called  wiretap 
"experts"  are  of  the  belief  that  since 
the  crossover  occurred  between  different 
telephone  exchanges,  phone  conversa- 
tions from  both  the  home  and  the  oflBce 
were  being  led  into  a  wiretapping  "plant" 
where  the  conversations  were  intercepted. 

Mr  President,  must  it  be  that  every 
time  we  pick  up  our  daily  newspaper,  an- 
other wiretap  episode  is  reported'  The 
situation  in  Boston  Is  most  tragic — es- 
pecially since  Senator  Umana  Is  attempt- 


»  Vietnam  Courier,  no.  17.  Jai-.uari'  7.  1966, 
p    8:   no   37,  October  7.  1985,  p.  7. 


Ing  to  investigate  the  use  of  these  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  devices. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcord  a  report  of  this 
case  from  an  article  in  the  May  5,  1966, 
edition  of  the  Boston  Herald. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald, 
May  5,  1966] 

SxNATx  Head  or  WnirrAP  Probe  Discoveks 
His  Phones  BtrcaEO 
(By  Ronald  Kessler) 

The  State  House  and  home  telephones  of 
a  state  senator  investigating  wiretapping  are 
being  tapped. 

The  charge,  made  by  State  Sen.  Mario 
Umana,  was  confirmed  by  the  top  law  en- 
forcement expert  on  wiretapping  in  the  state 
and  by  a  high  offlclal  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  Ln  Washington,  D.C. 

Sen.  Umana  told  The  Herald  he  was  making 
a  call  from  his  home  telephone  In  East  Bos- 
ton to  another  telephone  In  East  Boston  April 
15.  At  the  same  time  his  administrative  as- 
slstsjit  was  talking  on  the  senator's  State 
House  telephone  to  a  person  in  West  Newton. 

The  administrative  assistant,  Ernest  Ratto, 
Jr.,  heard  Sen.  Umana  talking  on  the  same 
line.  Ratto  gave  the  receiver  to  another  per- 
son in  the  office,  Sanford  A.  Kowal,  a  lawyer, 
and  be  too  heard  Umana's  voice. 

According  to  the  two  wiretapping  exi>ert8 
contacted  by  The  Herald,  the  fact  that  the 
crossover  occurred  between  different  tele- 
phone exchanges  means  conversations  over 
both  the  senator's  State  Hotise  and  home 
telephones  were  being  led  into  a  wiretapping 
"plant"  where  the  conversations  were  inter- 
cepted. The  wiretap  was  apparently  a  sloppy 
job. 

A  high-ranking  wiretap  expert  In  a  state 
law  enforcement  agency  said,  "There  is  no 
doubt  in  the  world  that  his  phones  are  being 
tapped."  The  expert  said  he  did  not  want 
his  name  used  because  it  would  Impair  his 
effectiveness. 

In  addition,  Charles  Cowan,  PCC  chief  of 
the  Domestic  Service  and  Facilities  Division 
of  the  Common  Carriers  Bureau,  said  from 
his  Washington  office,  "I  dont  see  how  the 
incident  could  have  happened  unless  the 
phones  were  being  tapped." 

Senator  Umana  is  chairman  of  a  special 
legislative  commission  on  electronic  eaves- 
dropping. 

I^e  bizarre  story  came  to  light  Wednes- 
day as  other  developments  unfolded. 

A  telephone  company  repairman  In  a  Bos- 
ton suburb  said  he  personally  found  "about 
30"  'Wiretapping  devices  attached  to  lines  in 
the  suburb  in  the  past  year. 

He  said  the  devices  were  of  all  types — 
transmitters,  direct  connectors,  and  recording 
devices  attached  to  lines  In  homes. 

The  devices  and  their  services  are  easily 
obtained. 

Meanwhile,  a  reporter  poelng  as  a  prospec- 
tive client  called  three  detective  agencies 
prominently  advertised  In  the  classified  tele- 
phone directory  and  asked  If  they  would 
perform  wiretapping  for  him  in  a  divorce 
case. 

TWO    ARE    WILUNG 

Two  of  the  three  agencies  indicated  they 
would. 

One  said,  "Let's  put  It  this  way.  It's  sup- 
poeed  to  be  Illegal,  but  come  In  and  talk 
to  us  about  It  and  well  see  what  can  be 
done." 

A  check  with  state  and  Boston  police  dis- 
closed the  telephone  company  does  not  re- 
port wiretaps  found  by  telephone  company 
employes,  despite  the  fact  that  wiretapping 
is  prohibited  by  state  law. 

The  company  did  report  two  Instance*  of 
wiretapping  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation last  year. 


The  Information  comes  from  J.  I.  Hanley, 
FBI  special  agent  In  charge  of  the  New  Eng- 
land bureau;  Capt.  William  F.  Powers,  state 
police  director  of  public  relations,  and  De- 
partment Superintendent  William  Bradley  of 
the  Boston  police. 

The  telephone  company  has  maintained 
that  wiretapping  is  not  widespread.  J.  M. 
Oepeon,  vice  president  and  chief  counsel  of 
New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co., 
said  in  an  interview  published  in  the 
Herald  April  22,  that  only  three  cases  of  wire- 
tapping have  been  uncovered  In  New  EZigland 
In  the  past  two  years. 

NO   PRECAtJTIONS 

He  also  said.  In  response  to  questions,  that 
no  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  tapping 
of  telephone  lines  vised  by  the  governor, 
attorney  general,  state  police,  or  other  state 
agencies  and  officials;  that  terminal  boxes 
are  not  locked;  routine  tests  to  detect  wire- 
tape  are  not  made;  no  8p>ecial  code  is  used 
when  repairmen  request  Information  to  lo- 
cate a  subscriber's  line;  and  It  is  "possible" 
for  anyone  who  knows  the  proper  telephone 
number  to  obtain  such  Information. 

Telephone  lines  to  some  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  New  York  City  are  enclosed  in 
pressurized  cables  so  that  a  tap  can  be  lo- 
cated immediately. 

Oepsen  was  asked  where  the  thousands  of 
wiretapping  devices  being  manufactured  and 
advertised  in  mail  order  catalogues  are  going. 
He  replied,  "I  don't  really  know.  Probably 
some  of  It  Is  used  in  messy  divorce  cases 
and  by  Industry  to  get  trade  secrets." 

He  asserted  stricter  laws  are  not  needed 
to  cop)e  with  wiretapping. 

Sen.  Umana  (D-East  Boeton)  said  be  was 
told  six  months  ago  by  a  friend  who  is  a 
telephone  company  employee  that  his  lines 
seemed  to  be  tapjjed. 

He  made  a  complaint  to  a  telephone  com- 
pany lobbyist,  but  he  did  not  report  the 
April  15  incident  because,  "It  wouldn't  do 
any  good.  You're  not  going  to  get  the  phone 
company  to  tell  you  your  line  Is  being 
tapped.  The  prevalent  attitude  in  the  Legis- 
lature Is  that  legislators'  lines  are  being 
tapped.  You  Jtist  go  on  that  assumption, 
because  there's  nothing  you  can  do." 

Umana.  a  Harvard  Law  School  graduate, 
has  served  two  terms  in  the  House  and  six 
terms  In  the  Senate,  He  was  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Middlesex  County  and  has 
a  law  practice  in  East  Boeton. 

TELL   OF  CALL 

The  Herald  interviewed  the  four  parties 
to  the  telephone  conversation,  as  well  as 
the  fifth  person  who  was  asked  to  listen  in. 

Here  Is  their  story: 

At  about  10  ajn.,  April  15,  Sen.  Umana 
called  from  his  home  telephone  (LO  7-31991 
at  82  St.  Andrew  Rd.,  East  Boston,  to  his 
brother  Guy's  telephone  (LO  7-9884)  at  93 
Brooks  St..  East  Boston. 

At  about  the  same  time  a  constituent  of 
Senator  Umana,  Lulgl  Vuzzi  of  39  Orleans 
Street,  East  Boston,  was  calling  from  hi* 
place  of  employment,  the  Massachusetts 
Turnpike  Authority  In  West  Newton  (969- 
8751 ) ,  to  Senator  Umana's  State  House  line 
(727-2564).  The  senator's  other  three  lines 
were  not  in  use. 

As  Umana's  administrative  assistant. 
Ratto.  was  talking  to  Cuzzl,  both  men  heard 
Senator  Umana's  voice  clearly  but  not  as 
distinctly  as  In  a  normal  telephone  con- 
nection. 

Ratto  sumxnoned  Kowal,  counsel  to  tbe 
commission  investigating  'wiretapping.  an<l 
he  also  heard  Umana.  He  could  not  speak 
to  him.  When  Umana  finished  his  conversa- 
tion, Ratto  and  Kow&I  caUed  him  and  told 
him  what  had  happened.  Umana  confirmed 
he  had  Just  been  talking  on  the  telephone. 

WILL  CALL  AGAIN 

Umana  said  Tuesday  he  Intends  to  request 
the  telephone  company  and  private  detec- 
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tjTS  agencies  to  appear  before  future  hear- 
lagg  of  the  wiretapping  commission.  The 
commission  has  subpena  power. 

At  the  legislative  group's  first  bearing 
April  14,  a  New  York  manufacturer  of  wire- 
tapping devices  demonstrated  the  range  of 
devices  being  produced. 

'Umana  believes  the  manufacture  and  use 
of  such  devices  should  be  strictly  regulated. 

Uanufacture  of  these  devices  Is  legal  under 
present  statutes. 

However,  wiretapping  is  prohibited  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Act  of  1934.  Pen- 
alty Is  up  to  a  $10,000  fine  or  a  year  In  Jail, 
or  both. 

According  to  Gepson,  no  prosecution  has 
ever  been  initiated  in  New  England  under 
ttiis  law. 

Wlsetapplng  is  prohibited  by  State  law, 
but  it  contains  a  loophole  which  permits 
snooping  by  "corporations  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Utilities  of  the  commonwealth  or  to  the 
JUTsidlctlon  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  or  to  employees  engaged  In  the 
conduct  of  Its  business." 

WIDE  SANCTION 

wiretapping  is  therefore  sanctioned,  ac- 
cording to  legal  experts,  for  stock  brokerage 
Arms,  gas,  electric,  water,  telephone,  tele- 
graph, railway,  bus,  trolley,  and  trucking 
companies — all  under  the  "Jurisdiction"  of 
the  SUte  DPU. 

In  addition,  tapping  Is  permitted  for  all 
corporations  whose  trucks  or  products  cross 
State  lines,  thereby  under  the  "Jurisdiction" 
of  the  ICC.  Included  are  department  stores, 
manufacturing  and  food  product  firms,  and 
newspapers. 

Penalty  for  Infraction  of  the  law  Is  $1,000 
or  two  years  In  Jail  or  both. 

The  first  prosecution  imder  this  law  was 
completed  last  week.  Earl  E.  Jaycox,  41.  of 
212  Davis  Street,  \pprlngfield,  a  former  tele- 
phone company  employee,  pleaded  guilty  to 
four  counts  of  wiretapping. 

Jaycox  was  given  a  six-month  suspended 
sentence  and  a  year's  probation. 


RAILROAD  MERGERS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  starting 
In  Chicago  on  May  4  and  continuing  dur- 
ing forthcoming  weeks,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  holding  hear- 
ings and  receiving  testimony  on  which 
It  will  base  an  extremely  important  de- 
cision. This  will  be  a  decision  that  will 
have  widespread  and  long-lasting  effects 
on  the  Nation's  heartland— the  great 
Midwest  between  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Continental  Divide  and  from  the 
Canadian  border  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  State  of  South  Dakota,  by  virtue  of 
Its  location  and  an  economy  highly  de- 
pendent on  the  preservation  of  a  healthy 
railroad  transportation  system,  has 
much  at  stake  in  the  Commission's 
decision. 

Now  before  the  Commission  is  a  posi- 
tive and  constructive  proposal  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway  Co. 
designed  to  create  a  strong  competitive 
regional  system  which  would  bolster  the 
economy  of  the  Midwest.  North  West- 
em  seeks  to  merge  with  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad,  another  basically  midwestern 
carrier.  Both  lines  have  been  histori- 
cally marginal  in  character  with  more 
than  two- thirds  of  the  North  Western 
and  one-third  of  the  Rock  Island  over- 
lapping in  five  Midwestern  States:  II- 
unols,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and 
t>outh  DakoU.  Obviously,  the  oppor- 
tunities are  numerous  for  the  two  roads 


to  Improve  service  to  the  public  through 
elimination  of  duplicating  facilities,  in- 
creasing car  supply  through  pooling  of 
equipment  and  other  efficiencies  stem- 
ming from  soundly  conceived  coordina- 
tion. 

By  elimlrmting  duplicate  facilities 
which  aboimd  in  these  aj^as,  the  com- 
bined railroads  could  fimctlon  more  ef- 
ficiently, give  far  better  ser-vlce.  and  pro- 
vide more  coordinated  schedules  in  keep- 
ing with  the  requirements  of  modem  in- 
dustry. It  Is  significant  that  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  roads  could  only  result  in 
improvement  rather  than  an  impairment 
of  needed  transportation  services 

North  Western  serves  South  I>akota 
with  almost  1,500  miles  of  line.  South 
Dakota,  therefore,  is  deeply  concerned 
and  strongly  encourages  smy  steps  that 
will  result  in  improving  the  rail  service 
which  will  have  a  major  impact  on  the 
future  of  the  State's  economy,  just  as 
it  has  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the 
State  in  the  psist. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  North  Western- 
Rock  Island  combination  can  only  result 
in  what  is  essential  for  the  Middle  West: 
namely,  the  development  of  healthy  re- 
gional rail  systems  oriented  to  the  needs 
of  thousands  of  communities  throughout 
America's  heartland  of  which  South  Da- 
kota is  a  part.  Such  regional  systems  as 
the  proposed  North  Western-Rock  Is- 
land combination  would  unquestionably 
strengthen  South  Dakota's  economy, 
broaden  its  opportunities  to  market  its 
products,  and  also  add  to  its  capacity  to 
consume  products  frtHn  other  regions. 


DESTRUCTION  BY  STRIP-MININO 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  strip 
mining  without  adequate  regulation  con- 
tinues to  ravish  the  Nation's  beauty  and 
natural  resources.  After  mining,  the 
broken  and  poisoned  land  is  often  left 
to  nurture  poverty,  despair,  and  ugli- 
ness. The  profits  of  strip  mining  are 
large,  and,  comparatively,  the  cost  of 
rehabilitating  much  of  this  land  is  min- 
imal. About  1,750,000  acres  have  been 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  surface  mining 
for  all  minerals.  To  satisfy  the  coun- 
try's growing  need  for  electricity,  more 
and  more  acres  will  be  stripped  for  cheap 
coal  to  fuel  the  many  thermoelectric 
plants.  The  Federal  Government  has 
too  long  shirked  its  responsibility  to 
guide  the  coal  industry  in  applying  re- 
sponsible mining  practices. 

Recently,  an  article  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  of  March 
13  came  to  my  attention.  It  vividly 
demonstrates  the  need  for  Federal 
regiilation  of  strip  and  surface  min- 
ing operations.  The  article,  written  by 
Mr.  Harry  M.  Caudill,  is  entitled  "Para- 
dise Is  Stripped '■  and  describes  the  ap- 
palling waste  that  surrounds  a  town  in  a 
once  beautiful  Kentucky  valley. 

RESOTTBCE    DESTHUCTION   BT    STRIP    MIKING 

Evidence  of  resource  destruction  by 
strip  mining  has  been  accumulating  for 
many  years.  Mr.  Caudlll's  article  indi- 
cates than  an  "enlightened  Industrj-"  has 
done  very  little  to  alleviate  the  situation 

In  many  areas,  the  law  condones  and 
encourages  destruction  of  the  land  and 


real  and  personal  property  of  those  who 
occupy  the  surface  to  get  at  the  minerals 
below.  People  are  deprived  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  their  homes  and  their  means  of 
earning  a  living.  Let  me  quote  two  para- 
graphs from  Mr.  Caudill's  article  de- 
scribing conditions  in  eastern  Kentucky : 

With  this  license  to  wreck,  many  operators 
have  proceeded  with  complete  abandon. 
They  have  rolled  rocks  through  some  homw 
and  have  ptished  others  ofT  their  founda- 
tions. Many  have  been  demolished  by  ava- 
lanches from  the  spoil  banks.  In  Knott 
County,  a  one-armed  miner  came  home  from 
a  retraining  program  conducted  as  a  part  of 
the  war  on  poverty  to  find  his  house  and  all 
Its  contents  burled  beneath  a  mammoth 
landslide. 

When  a  group  of  mountaineers  calUng 
themselves  The  Appalachian  Group  to  Save 
The  Land  and  People  visited  Governor  Ed- 
ward T.  Breathitt  of  Kentucky  last  June,  an 
80-year-old  woman  told  him  that  she  had 
stood  on  the  front  porch  of  her  Uttle  home 
and  watched  the  bulldoeers  invade  her  fam- 
ily cemetery.  She  said.  "I  though  my  heart 
would  break  when  the  coffins  of  my  children 
came  out  of  the  ground  and  went  over  the 
hill."  This  situation  prompted  one  moun- 
taineer to  comment  that  the  coal  Industry 
digs  up  the  dead  and  buries  the  living. 

The  human  anguish  caused  by  these 
Inhumane  practices  is  outrageous. 

Mr.  Caudill's  description  of  conditions 
around  Paradise,  Muhlenberg  County, 
Ky.,  depicts  the  typical  result  of  strip  or 
surface  mining  on  a  community.  Last 
year  Muhlenberg  County  produced  17.6 
million  tons  of  coal — more  than  any 
other  county  in  America.  The  cost  has 
been  staggering.    He  writes: 

Paradise  is  Isolated  and  shrunken,  huddled 
in  an  appalling  waste.  Thousands  of  acres 
of  earth  are  piled  high  Into  ghastly  ridges, 
sometimes  black  with  coal,  sometimes  brown 
with  sulphur.  The  streams  that  wind 
through  this  dead  landscape  are  devoid  of 
life. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  picture.  It  is 
repeated  almost  endlessly.  Without  re- 
habilitation, the  future  productivity  of 
these  lands  is  uncertain. 

After  the  strip-mining  profit  taking  is 
complete,  companies  move  out,  leaving 
desolation  and  poverty  in  their  wake. 
Off-site  damage  also  results  from  strip 
mining.  Silt  and  sulphuric  acid  poison 
streams  and  destroy  famlands  far  down- 
stream from  the  mining  operation. 
Fish  and  aquatic  life  die;  timber  and 
crops  are  destroyed;  the  natural  beauty 
of  valleys  is  scarred;  and  residents  be- 
come Impoverished. 

EEHABILrrATTON    IS   FEASIBLE 

Many  European  countries  are  doing  a 
great  deal  to  rehabilitate  strip  or  surface 
mined  land.  Mr.  Caudill  reports  that 
in  England,  for  example,  the  overburden 
is  carefully  saved  and  then  replaced 
when  mining  is  complete.  He  writes 
that  costs  average  about  $1  per  ton  of 
coal  mined.  This  is  clearly  within  fi- 
nancial reach  of  the  coal  Industry  and 
coal  users. 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  strip  and  sur- 
face mine  rehabilitation  In  earnest. 
Several  States  do  require  strip  mine  re- 
habilitation. Those  that  have  effective 
statutes  and  adequate  enforcement  are 
to  be  commended.  The  problem  is  that 
man>'  State  laws  are  weak  or  are  not  suf- 
ficiently flexible  to  Insure  good  results. 
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These  States  are  also  unlikely  to  Imijroye 
inadequate  laws  for  many  reasons. 

HIGH    PBOnrS    IN    STSIP    MINING 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  high 
profits  to  be  gained  in  strip  mining  the 
rich  coal  fields  of  the  Appalachians.  Re- 
ports are  that  more  than  1.3  billion  tons 
of  coal  have  been  mined  in  Appalachla 
alone  In  the  past  3  years  with  a  value  of 
nearly  $6  billion  Since  1954.  when  coal 
production  was  at  a  poit-depresslon  low, 
company  incomes  have  been  rising  at  a 
fantastic  rate— nearly  30  percent  in  a 
little  over  a  decade.  The  land  compa- 
nies that  own  this  mineral  wealth,  and 
lease  it  to  strip  miners,  show  enormous 
profits  They  are  the  highest  In  Amer- 
ican industry.  Mr.  Caudill  reports  that 
one  company  retains  as  net  profit  61  per- 
cent of  Its  income  and  paid  out  45  per- 
cent of  Its  gross  income  as  dividends. 
In  contrast.  General  Motors  cleared  10 
percent  of  receipts  and  paid  5  percent  In 
dividends  during  the  .same  year. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  rising  use 
of  coal  is  the  vast  growth  in  demand  for 
electricity  Cheap,  strip-mined  coal  is, 
economically,  the  t>est  fuel  for  generating 
It  and  will  remain  so  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  Atom-powered  plants  are  seen  to 
supply  only  20  percent  of  the  needed 
electricity  in  the  year  2000  even  by  the 
mo.st  optimistic  estimates. 

Huee  coal-burninE  electric  plants  dot 
the  Appalachians  and  other  eastern  coal- 
fields They  consume  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  coal  supplied  from  strip  mines. 
As  demands  for  electricity  continue  to  in- 
crea.se  these  plants  and  attendant  sur- 
face mines  are  expected  to  grow  in  num- 
bers in  the  East  and  spread  to  the  exten- 
sive Dakota  iipnite  fields 

Mr  President,  last  October.  I  Intro- 
duced a  bill.  S.  2688.  to  provide  for  the 
re^;u;atlon  of  present  and  future  strip 
mining,  for  the  conservation  and  recla- 
mation of  .surface  and  strip-mined  areas. 

The  bill  would  create  a  Mined  Lands 
Conservation  Administration  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary 
of  Interior  could  establish  strip-raining 
reK'ulations  and  require  operators  to  post 
bonds  and  obtain  strip-mining  licenses. 
The  fee  for  the  annual  license  and  the 
amount  of  oond  would  be  set  by  the  Sec- 
retary Penalties  are  provided  for  oper- 
ators who  strip  mine  without  the  permit 
or  do  not  confonn  to  established  regula- 
tions. 

There  Ls  clear  need  for  the  legislation 
provided  by  this  bill.  Because  of  the 
urgency  of  this  problem  I  am  asking  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  to  schedule  hearings 
on  the  bill. 

Mr  CaudUl's  article  vividly  describes 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Recofd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

P.^RAnisE  Is  Stripped 
I  By  Harry  M  CaudiiU 

Descendants  of  the  people  who  settled  In 
the  shallow  valley  ot  the  Green  River  found- 
ed a  small  hamlet  called  Paradise.  Ky.  It 
was  well-named,  for  the  countryside  w*» 
green  and  pleasant  and  the  stream  teemed 
with  flsh     Game  abounded  and  a  man  could 


Uve  an  unworried  lUe,  the  tedium  brokin 

by  an  occasional  visit  to  the  county  seat  to 
listen  to  trials  and  swap  yams  with  friends 
from  other  parts  of  Muhlenberg  County. 

But  times  have  changed.  There  Is  still 
a  dot  called  Paradise  on  the  map  of  Ken- 
tucky but  last  year  Muhlenberg  produced  17.6 
million  tons  of  coal — more  than  any  other 
county  In  America — and  the  production  rec- 
ord was  achieved  at  a  staggering  cost.  Para- 
dise Is  isolated  and  shrunken,  huddled  In 
an  appalling  waste.  Thousands  of  acres  of 
earth  are  piled  high  Into  ghastly  ridges, 
sometimes  black  with  coal,  sometimes  brown 
with  sulphur.  The  streams  that  wind 
through  this  dead  landscape  are  devoid  of 
Ufe. 

Here  In  western  Kentucky,  part  of  Amer- 
ica's Eastern  Interior  coal  field,  the  mineral 
lies  near  the  surface,  and  the  region  has 
fallen  prey  to  strip  mining  on  an  immense 
scale.  Strip  mining  Is  as  easy  as  It  is  ruth- 
less. It  simply  tears  the  earth  apart  stratum 
by  stratum  In  order  to  rip  out  the  minerals. 
Conventional  tunnel  and  pillar  mining  leaves 
the  surface  relatively  undisturbed,  but  strip- 
ping totally  disrupts  the  land  and  Its  ecology. 

In  a  typical  Appalachian  operation  the  de- 
velopment may  proceed  in  two  or  more  seams 
of  coel  at  different  levels  In  a  mountain.  The 
uppermoet  seam  may  be  laid  bare  by  the 
violent  expedient  of  blasting  away  the  entire 
overlying  crest — a  process  known  to  the  In- 
dustry as  "casting  the  overburden."  Lower 
down,  the  seam  Is  exposed  or  "faced"  by  bull- 
dozing and  dynamiting  the  timber  and  soli 
away  from  the  coal.  The  uprooted  trees,  looee 
dtrt  and  shattered  stone  are  pushed  down  the 
slope.  The  coal  Is  loosened  by  light  explosive 
charges,  scooped  up  with  pwwer  shovels  and 
loaded  onto  giant  trucks  for  hauling  to  the 
nearest  railroad  loading  docks. 

Where  the  terrain  Is  level  or  gently  rolling, 
the  bulldozers  and  power  shovels  scrapye  away 
the  dirt  to  expose  the  rock  layer  roofing  the 
coal.  The  stone  is  then  shattered  with  dyna- 
mite and  lifted  by  Immense  shovels  or  drag- 
lines onto  the  spoU  heaps,  accimiulatlons 
that  sometimes  rise  almost  sheer  to  a  height 
of  300  feet.  Several  Gu:res  of  the  fuel  may  be 
bared  In  this  manner  before  smaller  shovels 
begin  loading  It  onto  the  trucks. 

One  gigantic  shovel  owned  by  the  Peabody 
Coal  Company  Is  as  tall  as  a  17-story  building 
and  has  become  a  major  tourist  attraction. 
Thousands  of  people  drive  out  of  their  way  to 
watch  It  devastate  the  American  land. 

A  traveler  comes  In  along  the  new  Ken- 
tucky Turnpike  from  The  Bluegraas,  where 
the  lawns  and  fields  are  manicured  and  the 
miles  of  wooden  fences  gleam  with  fresh 
white  paint.  There  the  Influence  of  the  early 
German  Immigrants  lives  on,  and  In  the 
counties  around  Lexington  It  Is  easy  to  con- 
clude that  the  nation's  heritage  In  Its  land  Is 
being  safely  guarded. 

The  turnpike  carries  the  traveler  through  a 
line  of  lovely  low  hills  Into  the  west  Ken- 
tucky plain.  The  land  thins  as  It  flattens. 
Muhlenberg  County  was  never  high-quality 
farm  land,  but  it  was  adequate,  and  with 
constructive  farm  practices  and  enlightened 
forestry  It  had  a  substantial  and  permanent 
potential.  By  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination 
did  It  warrant  the  destruction  to  which  It 
has  been  subjected. 

Aggravating  the  shock  that  accompanies 
one's  visit  to  Paradise  Is  the  realization  that 
this  Is  TVA  country  and  TVA  Is  the  nation's 
bench  mark  in  land  conservation.  Two  bil- 
lion dollars  have  gone  Into  T^'A  projects  and 
a  vast  amount  of  favorable  propaganda  has 
accompanied  Its  every  venture.  MUliona  of 
Americans  assume  that  the  TVA  territory  la 
In  good  hands. 

At  Paradise.  T.V.A.  assumes  tangible  form 
la  an  enormous  ooal-bumlng  electric  power 
plant,  built  at  a  cost  of  $183  million.  It 
consumes  13,000  tons  of  coal  dally.  Modena, 
automated,  gigantic,  the  plant  towers  above 


a  desolation  created  by  Its  Insatiable  appetr^ 
for  fuel.  Just  beyond  the  steel  fences  whlcij 
surround  it  the  desert  begins.  Witliin  sight 
of  the  plant  Peabody's  machines  rip  the 
tortured  earth  wlille  gargantuan  trucks  rush 
the  coal  to  the  voracious  "cyclone"  furnaces. 

T.V.A.  has  two  faces.  One  Is  composed  of 
the  green  hills  around  Knoxvllle,  enriched 
with  cheap  Government  fertUlzer  and  green 
with  pines  planted  with  Government  sub- 
sidles.  It  sparkles  with  T.V.A.  lakes  and 
hums  with  profits  from  a  multitude  of  new 
Industries  attracted  by  a  pleasant  climate, 
abundant  water,  flood  control  and  dirt-cheap 
electricity.  But  T.V.A.'s  other  face  is  less 
pleasing  to  contemplate.  The  agency  gen- 
erates much  more  electricity  from  coal  than 
from  its  hydro-electric  dams  and  fuel-buy- 
ing policies  have  long  been  the  subject  of 
blttter  controversy.  By  Insisting  on  rock- 
lx>ttom  coal  prices  for  Its  growing  string  of 
huge  steam  plants  it  has  stimulated  strip 
mining  enormously. 

T.V.A.  Is  the  nation's  biggest  coal  con- 
sumer and  Its  purchasing  policies  have  set 
the  pace  for  the  market  elsewhere.  Despite 
a  general  Inflation,  coal  prices  have  remained 
stationary  for  15  years.  Squeezed  by  rising 
costs  of  machines  and  labor,  countless  under- 
ground pits  have  been  forced  to  close.  Strip 
mines  have  been  able  to  hold  the  price  line 
and  meet  T.V.A.'s  bid  requirements.  There- 
in lies  the  tragedy  of  Paradise.  And  therein 
lies  similar  tragedy  for  hundreds  of  other 
communities  elsewhere  In  America — and, 
ultimately,  enduring  tragedy  for  all  Amer- 
icans. 

A  few  years  ago,  oil  and  gas  Interests  con- 
fidently assumed  that  theirs  were  the  modem 
fuels.  Coal  was  "old-ftiahloned."  In  burn- 
ing, it  left  a  residue  of  ashes,  soot  and  grit 
The  Industry  was  archaic — fragmented  into 
hundreds  of  small  companies,  undercapital- 
ized and  plagued  with  labor  troubles.  Ob- 
viously the  future  belonged  to  other  fuels. 

But  coal  has  staged  an  amazing  come- 
back. The  demand  for  electricity  has  grown 
enormously — and  for  most  of  America  coal 
is  the  beet  fuel  for  generating  It.  The 
most  optimistic  proponents  of  atomic  pow- 
er estimate  that  nuclear  generating  plants 
will  be  able  to  meet  no  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  electric  needs  by  the 
end  of  the  century. 

From  a  postdepresslon  low  In  1954.  coal 
production  had  climbed  5  percent  by  1960. 
Then  the  market  zoomed  another  5  per  cent 
m  1961  and  nearly  as  much  In  1962.  In 
1963,  the  gain  was  6.5  per  cent  and  in  1964 
It  was  more  than  7  per  cent.  Ekjonomists 
now  predict  that  by  1970  the  coal  Industry 
will  be  producing  at  100  per  cent  of  present 
capacity. 

According  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines,  more  than  1.3  billion  tons  of  coal. 
valued  at  about  $6-bllllon.  have  been  mined 
In  Apf>alachia  alone  In  the  past  three  years. 
This  year  production  Is  expected  to  reach 
500  million  tons.  New  pits  are  being  opened, 
and  most  of  the  new  production  will  come 
from  "surface  mining" — a  euphemism 
dreamed  up  by  the  Industry's  public-rela- 
tions flrm. 

The  Appalachian  coal  field  extend* 
through  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  east- 
em  Kentucky,  western  Virginia,  eastern  Ten- 
nessee and  northern  Alabama.  TlUs  moun- 
tain range  Is  one  of  the  richest  resource 
areas  in  the  continent — rich  with  coal,  oil, 
natural  gas,  sandstone,  Itmeetone,  low-grade 
Iron  ore,  water.  Umber-growing  potential 
and  marvelous  scenery.  The  hunters  and 
wilderness  scouts  who  first  penetrated  the 
gaps  never  beheld  a  land  more  enchantingly 
t>eautiful  than  the  wooded  Appalachian  hills 
and  hollows  on  a  misty  morning. 

With  wise  management  of  Its  reeourc^^ 
Appalachla  could  have  been  the  richest  part 
of  America  today.  Instead,  it  has  become 
synonymous  with  poverty  of  land  and  peo- 
ple.    But  Appalachian  destitution  did  not 
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occur  by  accident.    It  is  the  result  of  near- 
ly s  century  of  remorseless  exploitation. 

The  timber  stands  were  bought  up  by 
Eastern  lumber  companies,  and  the  forests 
vere  cut  down,  sawed  up,  and  shipped  away 
m  a  barbarous  manner  which  totally  disre- 
garded the  capacity  of  the  land  to  regenerate 
the  stands.  Pew  healthy  seed  trees  were 
spared,  and  today  the  woods  consist  mainly 
of  low-grade  stock  which  the  lumbermen 
have  culled  many  times. 

But  the  disastrous  exploitation  of  timber 
never  equaled  that  which  characterized  the 
coal  Interests.  Traditionally,  America's  In- 
duttrtal  muscle  has  rested  on  Appalachian 
coal  seams,  and  mining  has  garnered  huge 
fortunes  for  Philadelphia,  Boston.  Detroit, 
Cincinnati,  New  York,  and  Chicago. 

Ftt>m  the  beginning,  coal  companies  dls- 
pla'yed  a  reckless  contempt  for  the  earth. 
Near  their  tipples  they  piled  up  tremendous 
culm  heaps  which  they  never  troubled  to 
vegeUte.  They  poured — and  continue  to 
pour — Immeasurable  quantities  of  mine 
wastes  into  streams.  Hundreds  of  them  per- 
mitted the  inhabitants  of  their  towns  to  use 
waterways  as  dumping  grounds  for  garbage 
and  trash. 

Their  Investment  In  schools  and  other  local 
facilities  was  held  to  an  absolute  mlnlmiun. 
All  proposals  to  Impose  severance  taxes  on 
minerals  for  support  of  local  facilities  and 
services  were  beaten.  As  successive  genera- 
tions of  extractors  prospered,  they  withdrew 
from  the  region,  taking  their  money  with 
them  and  leaving  new  accumulations  of  ugli- 
ness and  poverty  behind. 

The  coal  industry's  lack  of  responsibility 
has  culminated  in  today's  strip  mining.  A 
flight  along  the  Appalachian  crest  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Alabama  reveals  the  awe- 
some scope  of  the  depredations.  For  hun- 
dreds of  miles  one  passes  over  lands  chtirned 
into  darkening  death. 

In  Pennsylvania  alone,  250,000  acres  have 
been  left  as  bleak  and  barren  as  the  Sahara. 
As  the  hills  steepen  to  the  southward,  con- 
tour strip  mining  begins.  In  West  Virginia 
and  in  eastern  Kentucky,  whole  valleys  have 
been  wrecked.  Gigantic  cuts  are  made  at 
the  face  of  the  coal  seam,  the  "hlghwaUs" 
sometimes  rising  90  feet  straight  up.  The 
broken  timber,  shattered  rock  and  dirt  are 
shoved  over  the  steep  slopes,  to  be  carried 
by  the  rains  into  streams  and  onto  farm 
lands. 

In  Ohio,  202,000  acres  In  a  half-dozen 
counties  have  been  churned  by  the  machinee. 
Ohio's  Senator  Frank  Latjschi:,  a  stanch 
mend  of  business,  has  repeatedly  denounced 
the  strippers  who  are  ruining  so  much  of  his 
stite.  So  complete  Is  the  devastation  that  In 
some  areas  once-valuable  farmlands  can  now 
be  bought  for  as  Uttle  as  25  cents  per  acre. 
J°  Wise  County,  Virginia,  the  coal  Ues  near 
the  hilltops  and  many  mountains  have  been 
decapitated— turned  into  fiat-topped  mesas. 
la  eastern  Tennessee,  where  the  seams  are 
"Un  and  the  mounUins  a  bit  less  steep,  the 
ojmage  subsides  somewhat.  Nonetheless, 
tte  hills  Which  T.V-A.  was  established  to 
Mve  lie  scarred  as  if  by  a  monstrous  whip. 

In  the  Eastern  Interior  coal  field  the  creep- 
ing ruin  has  spread  across  western  Ken- 
^city  and  far  into  Indiana  and  HUnois. 
«»enty.flve  thousand  acres  in  Indiana  have 
own  ravaged,  m  Illinois,  105,000  acres  em- 
bracing some  of  the  world's  be»t  oornland 
"^'^e  been  turned  upside  down. 
in^5  ^^  "^^ages  of  strip  mining  are  spread- 
i«Li°r.°''^*'"  '^°*'  flelfls  farther  west.  In 
"orth  Dakota,  the  Truax-Traer  Coal  Com- 
^y  U  Btrlp-minlng  three  mllUon  tons  of 
oS^f  "fal  annuaUy  for  the  giant  new  power 
Uw     n  ^^^^  Electric  Power  Coopera- 

"iwin^^'v  ^^  ^"^  Ingenious  device  called  the 
Uon  ..  r  "^^  mining  wheel."  the  opera- 
"0  u  Incredibly  swift  and  efficient.  With 
^^growing  demand  for  electricity  on  the 
Tow^*  ^'"*  *^«  ^P'"<»d  of  extra-hlgh- 
"""ge  transmission  lines  to  carry  the  prod- 
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uct  from  generator  to  consumer,  the  vast 
lignite  fields  In  the  Daikotae  are  likely  to  be 
wrecked  on  a  gigantic  scale  In  the  next  two 
or  three  decades. 

In  addition,  there  is  talk  of  cooking  Colo- 
rado shales  for  their  petroleum.  If  this  oc- 
curs, the  shales  will  be  recovered  by  strip 
mimng,  and  the  beautiful  hills  of  Colorado 
will  face  the  extinction  that  now  threatens 
so  much  of  the  Appalachian  range. 

What  kind  of  corporations  commit  this 
murder  of  the  landscape?  One  might  sup- 
pose them  to  be  obscure  entitles  whose  man- 
agers have  not  yet  learned  that  in  the  20th 
century  It  Is  good  business  to  preserve  that 
which  cannot  be  replaced. 

Not  80.  Many  of  the  great  strippers  are 
subsidiaries  of  well-known  American  cor- 
porations— Bethlehem  Steel,  Republic  Steel, 
Inland  Steel,  Interlake  Steel.  Weirton  Steel, 
Youngstown  Steel  and  Tube  and  United 
States  Steel.  Their  advertisements  proclaim 
an  enlightened  concern  for  the  perpetuation 
of  the  American  way  of  life,  but  in  Appala- 
chian valleys  they  ruthlessly  kill  the  land 
on  which  future  generations  of  Americans 
must  depend.  The  most  brutal  example  of 
corporate  Irresponsibility  lies  on  the  Poor 
Pork  of  the  Cumberland  River  In  Harlan 
County,  Kentucky,  where  the  United  States 
Coal  and  Coke  Company  has  shattered  the 
Big  Black  Mountain  for  more  than  20  miles, 
reducing  much  of  this  noble  terrain  feature 
to  a  rubble  heap. 

The  coal  companies'  profits  are  fantastic. 
Pittsburgh-Consolidation  Coal  Corporation 
earned  $19,420,000  In  1955  and  •44,470,000  In 
1964.  The  profits  of  Glen  Alden  Corporation 
rose  from  $40,000  a  decade  ago  to  $6,000,000 
a  year  ago.  Peabody  Coal  enjoyed  a  profit 
Increase  in  the  same  decade  from  $9,430,000 
to  $30,470,000.  Ayrshire  Collieries  Increased 
its  net  income  from  $2,520,000  to  $5,790,000. 
The  profits  of  Plttston  Coal  Company  zoomed 
from  $2,190,000  to  $13,720,000  In  the  same 
decade. 

The  land  companies  that  own  the  mineral 
wealth  and  lease  It  to  strip  miners  show  the 
most  profitable  balance  sheets  in  American 
industry.  In  1964,  the  Virginia  Coal  and  Iron 
Corpxjratlon  retained  as  net  profits  61  per 
cent  of  its  income  and  paid  out  46  per  cent 
of  its  gross  Income  as  dividends.  This  record 
was  equaled  by  another  huge  land  company, 
the  Kentucky  River  Coal  Corporation.  By 
contrast,  in  the  same  year.  General  Motors 
cleared  a  dime  out  of  each  dollar  received 
and  paid  out  a  nickel  in  dividends. 

And  what  of  the  people  whose  commu- 
nities are  shredded  for  cheap  coal?  Obvi- 
ously, ruined  lands  must  be  abandoned,  and 
the  strip-mined  counties  all  have  shown 
sharp  population  declines.  A  million  people 
have  moved  out  of  Appalachla  in  the  past  10 
years,  and  the  Eastern  Interior  field  has 
fared  little  better.  As  subterranean  mining 
declined,  thousands  of  families  passed  onto 
the  public  assistance  rolls.  Today,  welfare, 
not  mining,  provides  most  of  the  money 
spent  by  families  In  the  nation's  coal  fields. 
In  Appalachla,  exploitation  has  reduced  a 
once-proud  and  even  violent  people  to  the 
most  passive  and  trampled-upon  part  of  the 
American  population.  Passivity  has  reached 
Its  ultimate  depths  In  eastern  Kentucky, 
where  whole  communities  have  been  Impov- 
erished and  debased  with  scarcely  a  protest. 
There,  coal  companies  often  own  the  min- 
erals underlying  the  lands  of  farmers  and 
the  state's  highest  court  has  ruled  that  the 
companies  have  the  right  to  destroy  the 
land  in  order  to  get  out  the  minerals. 

With  this  license  to  wreck,  many  opera- 
tors have  proceeded  with  complete  abandon. 
They  have  rolled  rocks  through  some  homes 
and  have  pushed  others  off  their  foimda- 
tlons.  Many  have  been  demolished  by  ava- 
lanches from  the  spoil  banks.  In  Knott 
County,  a  one-armed  coal  miner  came  home 
from  a  retraining  program  conducted  as  a 
part  of  the  war  on  poverty  to  And  his  house 


and  all  its  contents  burled  beneath  a  mam- 
moth landside. 

When  a  group  of  mountelneers  calllog 
themselves  The  Appalachian  Group  To  Save 
the  Land  and  People  visited  Gov.  Edward  T. 
Breathitt  of  Kentucky  last  June,  an  80-year- 
old  woman  told  him  that  she  had  stood  on 
the  front  porch  of  her  little  home  and 
watched  the  bulldozers  Invade  her  family 
cemetery.  She  said:  "I  thought  my  heart 
would  break  when  the  coffins  of  my  children 
come  out  of  the  ground  and  went  over  the 
hill."  This  situation  prompted  one  moun- 
taineer to  ccjmment  that  the  coal  industry 
digs  up  the  dead  and  buries  the  living. 

But  even  In  the  Kentucky  Mountains,  suf- 
fering and  patience  have  their  limits.  In 
the  Clear  Creek  commimlty,  women  copied 
the  tactics  of  civil-rights  demonstrators  and 
stopped  the  strippers  by  lying  down  in  front 
of  their  bulldozers.  They  were  promptly 
hauled  off  to  Jail,  but  the  machines  are  still 
stalled  by  recalcitrant  mountaineers  de- 
termined to  save  their  lands  from  ruin — and 
themselves  from  total  Impoverishment. 

America  is  not  alone  in  its  craving  for  coal 
or  in  facing  the  problems  growing  out  of 
strip  mining.  In  Europe,  postwar  recon- 
struction has  seen  a  Socialist  Government  In 
Great  Britain  and  a  CommurUst  Government 
In  Czechoslovakia  authorize  the  demoUtlon 
of  whole  towns  to  get  at  the  coal  beneath 
them.  In  England,  strip  miners  have  gone  to 
a  depth  of  700  feet — 600  feet  deeper  than 
anything  yet  attempted  In  America. 

But  European  national  coal  boards  have 
demonstrated  that  complete  reclamation  of 
strip-mined  sites  is  possible.  In  England,  for 
example,  the  topsoU  is  carefully  scraped  off 
and  saved  in  separate  heaps.  Next,  the  sub- 
soil Is  pushed  aside  and  similarly  Isolated. 
So  Is  the  rock  above  the  coal.  At  the  end  of 
the  operation,  the  rock  goes  back  Into  the  pit 
first;  then  the  subsoil  is  pushed  In;  finally, 
the  topsoll  is  restored  to  Its  original  site. 
The  restored  land  is  compacted  as  it  is  re- 
placed. After  It  Is  contoured,  it  Is  fertilized 
and  treated  with  limestone.  It  then  under- 
goes an  Intensive  five-year  agrtcultiu^l  res- 
toration treatment.  Most  of  the  land  is  re- 
turned to  agriculture;  the  rest  Is  planted  In 
timber.  Total  cost  averages  about  $1  a  ton 
of  coal  recovered.  These  achievements 
demonstrate  that  "total  reclamation"  on  the 
right  terrain  is  within  easy  reach  of  Ameri- 
can Industry. 

In  1875,  California  outlawed  hydraulic  gold 
mining,  on  the  ground  that  it  silted  streams 
and  caused  the  flooding  of  valuable  farm 
lands.  This  type  of  mining  was  compara- 
tively harmless  when  compared  with  coal 
stripping,  but  it  Is  unlikely  that  any  of  the 
stat«s  will  face  up  so  squarely  to  our  modern 
problems.  In  the  coal  states,  legislatures 
are  composed  In  the  main  of  little  men  who 
yield  easily  to  blandishments  and  entice- 
ments, and  the  coal  industry  is  rich  and 
ruthless. 

For  years,  Pennsylvania  had  the  strictest 
reclamation  law.  It  required  operators  to 
obtain  stripping  permits  and  to  post  bonds 
to  assure  reclamation  of  the  land  in  accord- 
ance with  a  state-approved  plan.  But  when 
the  Btrlpp>ed  land  is  very  steep,  a  bond  guar- 
antees only  the  impossible — a  situation  com- 
parable to  authorizing  rapye  on  assurance  that 
the  rapist  will  afterward  restore  his  victim's 
virginity. 

Early  this  year,  conservationists  all  over 
America  watched  with  admiration  the  ef- 
forts of  Kentucky's  young  Governor  Breath- 
itt to  tighten  his  state's  reclamation  law. 
The  act,  as  amended,  authorizes  the  Ken- 
tucky enforcement  agency  to  require  strip- 
pers in  mountainous  eastern  Kentucky  to 
drag  part  of  the  soil  off  the  spoil  banks  and 
Tise  It  to  cover  the  perpendicular  highwalls, 
reducing  them  to  a  slope  not  exceeding  45 
degrees.  In  western  Kentucky,  the  mined 
land  must  be  shaped  so  that  it  can  be 
traversed  by  farm  machinery.    All  disturbed 
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lands  muat  be  seeded  to  a  prescribed  vegeta- 
tive cover  or.  In  the  mouiitaliis.  planted  with 
approximately  800  seedling  trees  for  each 
acre 

To  these  modest  and  reasonable  require- 
ments '.he  coal  industry  resjxinded  without- 
raged  bellows.  Scores  of  lobbytste  descended 
on  the  State  House.  Huge  funda  were  col- 
lected from  operators  and  their  suppliers  for 
the  avowed  purpoee  of  defeating  the  bill. 
Governor  Breathitt  spKoke  out  against  im- 
proper pressures  upon  legislators  and  the 
bill  parsed  by  a  comfortable  m.argln — the 
severest  public  setback  ever  .suffered  by  any 
segrr^.ent   of   the  coal  Industry   In  Kentucky. 

While  Breathitt  remains  Oovernor.  strict 
en.'  Tcement  Is  to  be  expected,  but  ilia  ad- 
m;r.isr.ration  Is  likely  to  be  exceptional.  The 
state  has  had  a  reclam.itlon  statute  since 
1954  but  It  has  been  generally  ignored,  and 
It  l.s  to  be  feared  that  future  state  adminis- 
trations will  emulate  this  leniency. 

Elsewl'.ere  In  .^ppalachla.  V^lrglnla.  Tennes- 
see and  .\iabama  have  never  bothered  even 
t'j  enact  reclamation  statutes.  In  the  Kast- 
ern  Interior  field,  only  Illinois  tias  any  sort 
of  reclamation  law.  In  the  Western  field, 
such  legislation  has  never  been  seriously 
considered. 

If  governmental  power  i»  to  save  the  Amer- 
ican land,  it  must  be  Federal  power  backed 
by  a  strong  national  will  and  conscience. 
Ihe  .\merlcan  population  is  growing  rapidly: 
estimates  of  the  United  Slates  Bureau  of  the 
Census  Indicate  a  population  of  300  million 
by  the  year  20(K)  The  nation's  land  base 
cannot  grow  by  a  single  inch,  but  It  can  be 
effectively  diminished  by  industrial  proc- 
esses which  Include  not  only  strip  mining  for 
coal  but  quarrying,  borrow  pits,  opencast 
irnn  mining  and  similar  operations.  Under 
any  enlightened  philosophy,  the  present  oc- 
cupants of  the  land  hold  It  In  trust  for 
future  genera. Ions  and  are  under  a  positive 
obligation  to  pass  It  on  in  a  tolerable  state. 

The  blight  of  strip  mining  does  not  stop  at 
the  edge  of  the  spoil  banks.  When  freshly 
exposed,  the  s>'U  is  hot  with  sulphuric  acid: 
for  years  nothing  can  grow  on  It.  In  the 
meantime,  the  sulphur  and  mud  wash  into 
streams,  killing  aquatic  life  and  piling  up 
In  horrible  weed -grown  ba.nk.s  The  long- 
range  cost  of  dredging  the  Mississippi  and  Its 
tributaries  of  this  coal-flecked  debris  will  be 
astr:->Romlcai — a  burden  all  Federal  taxpayers 
win  share. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Great  Society  should 
enunciate  a  ciear-cut  policy  relative  to  ex- 
tractive Industry  and  Its  distorted  practices 
of  so<?lal  accounting  Based  on  need  and  lils- 
torical  experience,  strip  ailnmg  should  be 
permitted  in  those  areas  where  terrain  and 
we.Hther  permit  complett;  reclamation — that 
U  m  flat  or  gently  rolling  country.  In  West 
Kentucky  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  most 
of  Penn.sylvanla,  coal  can  be  extracted 
cheaply  and  efficiently  by  this  method,  and 
the  same  machines  which  rip  the  earth  can 
heal  the  scars.  Following  British  practice, 
the  land  can  be  restored  to  Its  original  con- 
dition and  perhaps,  even  Improved.  If  funds 
are  made  available  tor  the  purpose,  and  If 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments  make 
certain  It  occurs.  Intensive  treatment  with 
fertilizers,  limestone  and  leguminous  plants 
and  trees  can  restore  the  land  to  beauty  and 
usefiilness.  Such  costa  .^.iKiuld  be  borne  by 
Industry  as  part  of  the  price  of  coal. 

At  the  same  time  It  s.iould  be  recognized 
that  In  most  of  Appalachla  the  land  Is  sim- 
ply too  steep,  too  rough,  too  rugged,  and  the 
rainfall  is  too  heavy,  to  permit  restoration. 
When  a  hill  is  decapitated  or  flayed  the  top- 
soU  vanishes  first.  There  Is  no  feasible  way 
t<5  separate  the  rock,  subsoil  and  tripwoll  and 
then  to  restore  them  to  the  pits  in  their  nat- 
ural order  In  such  terrain,  and  with  the 
precipitation,  freezing  and  thawUig  natural 
to  the  region,  to  strip  mine  Is  to  destroy. 
tlnless  technological  advances  make  possible 


a  complete  reclamation  of  mountalnotis  land, 
national  policy  should  outlaw  strip  mining 
in  such  terrain. 

The  technology  of  subterranean  mining 
has  made  fabulous  strides  In  the  last  two 
decades.  Continuous  mining  machines,  roof- 
boltlng  devices,  battery-powered  coal  cars. 
Improved  ventilating  techniques  and  strict 
enforcement  of  the  Federal  mine  safety  code 
have  not  only  made  the  miner's  life  easier 
and  safer  but  Increased  his  productivity  more 
than  twofold.  Coal  from  tiuineled  mines 
must  sell  for  a  little  more  per  ton  than  that 
from  strip  mines,  but  the  difference  Is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  the  preservation  of  the  land. 

The  third  feature  of  the  national  policy 
should  provide  an  effective  program  for  the 
reclamation  of  "orphan  tmnks" — old  strip 
mines  worked  out  and  abandoned  long  ago. 
Congress  should  appropriate  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  these  lands,  and  they  should  be 
smoothed  and  revegetated.  When  so  re- 
stored, they  could  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
applied  In  payment  of  the  Government's 
investment. 

The  same  i>oUcy  should  apply  to  lands 
pitted  by  taconlte  mining  In  northern  Minne- 
sota, and  to  other  areas  where  Industries  ex- 
tract minerals  by  open-cast  mining.  Such 
rules  would  require  only  that  the  generation 
which  damages  the  land — and  benefits  there- 
by— would  pay  for  restoration.  Instead  of 
future  generations  which.  In  all  probability, 
will  have  enough  problems  of  their  own 
making. 

To  date,  in  the  mining  of  all  minerals,  1.75 
million  acres  have  been  destroyed  or  severely 
damaged  by  surface  mining.  Some  400,000 
of  these  acres  are  officially  classified  by  state 
agencies  as  "reclaimed  land,"  though  often 
there  is  not  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  seedling 
tree  to  support  the  claim. 

The  hour  is  late  and  the  agony  of  the 
land  Is  intense.  Most  Americans  have  long 
assumed  that  the  waste  of  resources  was 
curbed  and  that  victory  over  greed  and  wan- 
tonness was  achieved  In  the  days  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  Shocking  as  were  the  mass 
slaughters  of  the  American  bison  and  the 
passenger  pigeon,  they  were  no  more  gro- 
tesque than  the  present  destruction. 

As  wealth  multiplies,  hordes  of  Americans 
win  purchase  country  retreats  and  seek  quiet 
areas  for  recreation  and  leisure.  Someday, 
every  acre  will  be  needed  for  its  food  and 
filler.  Unless  we  act  now  our  grandchildren 
may  Inherit  vast  man-made  deserts,  devoid 
of  life,  polluted  with  acids,  hideous  to  the 
eye,  baked  by  the  stm  and  washed  by  the 
rains.  If  this  Is  their  heritage,  they  will 
curse  us  so  long  as  the  deserts  remain  to 
monumentalize  our  greed  and  folly. 

Continued  silence  by  the  national  Admin- 
istration on  this  urgent  Issue  Is  Inconsistent 
with  the  dream  of  a  Great  Society.  It  Is,  In 
fact.  Inconsistent  with  simple  patriotism  and 
basic  common  sense,  for  unless  the  land 
lives  the  people  must  perish. 


BASIC  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  Times  believes  that  all 
Americans  should  be  proud  of  what  this 
Nation  has  done  In  the  past  12  years  to 
guarantee  basic  human  rights  to  all  its 
people. 

Speaking  of  the  latest  administration 
proposals  on  civil  rights,  the  newspaper 
states  "the  President's  requests  would 
plug  the  largest  gap  remaining  in 
America's  civil  rights  legislation." 

It  adds : 

We  hope  the  President's  prof>oeal  wins  the 
support  of  majorities  of  both  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  parties,  as  did  the  other 
great  civil  rights  acts,  and  that  Congress  will 
enact  the  new  law  without  delay. 


This  editorial  comment  will  interest 
many,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  editorial  printed  in  the  Recobd. 

There  being^io  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(From    the    St.    Petersburg   Times,   Apr.  30 
1966] 

More  To  Bb  Done 

Every  American  should  be  proud  to  have 
lived  during  the  last  12  years. 

No  nation  has  done  more  in  that  time  to 
guarantee  basic  human  rights  to  all  Its  peo- 
ple. 

We  have  accomplished  a  lot.  The  doctrine 
of  "separate  but  equal"  schools,  which  never 
existed,  has  been  exposed  and  discarded. 
Slow  but  steady  progress  toward  school  de- 
segregation has  been  made.  Discrimination 
In  other  public  facilities  has  all  but  ended. 
In  public  accommodations  and  employment 
practices.  It  has  been  outlawed.  The  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  tore  down  the  walls  built 
In  some  Southern  states  around  their  voting 
booths. 

We've  come  far.  But  there's  more  to  be 
done  because  discrimination  still  divides  our 
nation.  That's  the  goal  of  the  new  laws  re- 
quested of  Congress  Thursday  by  President 
Johnson. 

The  President  asked  for  four  advances: 

A  declaration  of  national  policy  from  Con- 
gress against  racial  discrimination  In  the  sale 
and  rental  of  housing. 

Changes  In  federal  criminal  statutes  to 
protect  all  citizens  from  violence  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  rights  to  vote,  go  to  school, 
travel,  serve  on  Juries,  etc. 

Banishment  of  discrimination  in  selection 
of  federal  Juries  and  encouragement  to  state 
courts  to  do  the  same. 

Broader  powers  lor  the  attorney  general  to 
prosecute  school  desegregation  violations. 

The  fair  housing  proposal  promises  to  be 
the  most  controversial  of  the  request*. 
Southern  lawmakers  began  shouting  "uncon- 
stitutional" immediately.  Their  protest* 
overlooked  Congress's  clear  authority,  plu» 
existing  law. 

In  1866  Congress  p>a,ssed  a  law  saying:  "All 
clUzens  of  the  United  States  shaU  have  the 
right  In  every  state  and  territory,  as  is  en- 
Joyed  by  white  citizens  thereof  to  inherit, 
purclmse,  lease,  sell,  hold  and  convey  reel 
and  personal  property." 

By  passing  another  fair  housing  act  100 
years  later.  Congress  merely  will  be  moderniz- 
ing a  statute  already  on  the  books. 

If  states  enforced  their  own  criminal  laws, 
additional  federal  statutes  would  be  unnec- 
essary. The  sad  truth,  especially  In  Alabama 
and  Mississippi,  Is  that  prosecutions  have  not 
been  brought  In  racial  killings.  We  would 
much  prefer  that  state  and  local  officials  per- 
form in  such  a  way  that  no  prosecutloni 
would  ever  be  necessary  under  federal  law. 
However,  that  has  not  been  the  case  In  the 
recent  past.  We  look  fOTward  to  the  (l»y 
when  all  states  learn  that  the  way  to  main- 
teln  a  balanced  federal  system  Is  to  enforc* 
state  laws  Impartially,  a  fact  as  appUcable 
to  Florida  as  any  other  state. 

President  Johnson's  proposals  on  Jury  di»- 
crlmlnatlon  drive  that  point  home.  He  want* 
dlscrimlnaUon  prohibited  by  law  In  federal 
and  state  courts.  He  wants  detailed  guloe- 
Unes  for  federal  Juries.  But  for  state  cour» 
the  general  legislation  will  be  supported  only 
by  authority  for  suits  against  Jury  discrimi- 
nation. 

Here  again,  the  first  responsibility  remains 
with  states.  . 

Together,  the  President's  requesU  wouio 
plug  the  largest  gaps  remaining  In  America  • 
civil  rights  legislation. 

We  hope  the  President's  proposal  wins  tn« 
support  of  majorities  in  both  the  D«™°^, 
and  RepubUcan  parties,  as  did  the  other  gr«i' 
clvU  rights  acts,  and  that  Congress  wiU  ensci 
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the  new  law  without  delay.     Mr.   Johnxon 
pointedly  called  this  a  1966  package. 
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COMMUNIST  PLANS  FXDR  GUERRILLA 
WARFARE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  we  have  a 
tendency  not  uncommon  in  all  men  to 
believe  that  the  bell  tolls  for  others,  but 
never  for  us.  We  sincerely  lament  the 
problems  which  other  nations  face,  but 
In  the  deep  recesses  of  our  own  minds 
we  believe  that  this  cannot  happen  here. 

Thus,  many  thoughtful  Americans 
have  been  prone  to  regard  the  recent 
Havana  conference  which  called  for  the 
support  and  stimulation  of  "wars  of  na- 
tional liberation"  in  the  underdeveloped 
world  as  something  of  only  indirect  con- 
cern to  themselves. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  guerrilla 
warfare  which  world  communism  is  now 
planning  for  Asia,  Latin  America,  and 
Africa,  is  being  planned  for  New  York, 
Las  Angeles,  and  other  areas  in  our  coun- 
try. 

This  point  Is  made  in  telling  and  force- 
ful manner  by  Phillip  Abbott  Luce,  a  one- 
time leader  of  the  "new  left"  who  wsis 
associated  with  the  Progressive  Labor 
Movement  from  April  1963  until  January 
1965.  He  and  his  wife,  a  former  copy 
editor  for  Progressive  Labor  Party  news- 
papers, broke  with  the  organization  be- 
cause of  its  terror  tactics  and  advocMy 
of  violence. 

Although  many  pressures  and  gross  in- 
justices caused  much  of  the  discontent 
which  spilled  over  into  violence  in  Har- 
lem and  in  Los  Angeles,  there  was  also 
an  effort  by  professional  agitators  to  take 
advantage  of  these  Justifiable  grievances. 
Concerning  this.  Abbott  writes: 

Once  the  Harlem  riots  reached  their  peak 
the  Progressive  Labor  leadership  considered 
spreading  the  chaos  to  other  parts  of  the 
dty.  The  editor  of  ChaUenge.  the  Progres- 
sive Labor  weekly  newspaper,  signed  an  edi- 
torial published  during  the  riots  which 
stated:  "The  vision  of  half  a  million  or  a 
million  angry  black  men  and  women,  sup- 
ported  by  allies  in  the  Puerto  Rlcan  and  other 
working  class  communities,  standing  up  to 
their  oppressors.  Is  haunting  the  ruling  class. 
People  have  already  begun  to  speak  of  guer- 
rilla warfare  and  revolutionaries." 

Mr.  Luce  also  discussed  the  recent  as- 
sociation of  American  leftist  groups  with 
the  Havana  Conference,  pointing  out 
that  American  protest  groups  have  di- 
rect affiliation  with  and  affinity  to  the 
group  of  Communist  guerrilla  organiza- 
tions which  met  in  Havana.    He  writes: 

Progressive  Labor's  latest  contact  with  the 
world  guerrilla  movements  came  when  it  sent 
Rick  Rhoades,  In  violation  of  passport  regu- 
atlons.  to  the  Trt-Contlnental  Conference 
m  Havana  in  January.  Rhoades,  who  previ- 
ously had  been  sent  to  City  College  in  New 
lorn  by  Progressive  Labor  to  head  up  the 
•My  Second  Movement  there,  shared  the 
•PotJlght  with  Robert  Williams  as  the  only 
"Wted  observers  from  the  United  States, 
upon  his  return  to  New  York,  Rhoades  re- 
rtii«T  °^  ^'^  ^^ou«  meetings  with  guer- 
nu«  leaders  at  two  closed  meetings  of  Pro- 

toTh^H  ^':-  »*»<»«•«  al«o  admitted  hav- 
atoH?  f,  ^'"'''•"■enc*"  with  the  Viet  Cong 
taS,..^  '"^  try  to  increase  agltatlo£ 
wthls  cotjntry  against  the  war  in  Vlet- 
neJ  f^  ^  ™"'^*  contacts  with  the  Chl- 
^^ut  the  possibility  of  a  trip  to  that 
"^^  by  a  group  of  young  Americana. 


I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues this  important  article  which  ap- 
pears in  the  April  11  issue  of  Washington 
Report  published  by  the  American  Se- 
curity Council  and,  therefore,  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  its  insertion  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
asfollows: 

IProm  the  Washington  Report,  Apr.  11,  1966] 
Communist   Plans   for    GtrERaiixA   Warfare 

IN   THX  U.S. 

(NOTK.— Guest  editor,  Phillip  Abbott  Luce 
one-time  leader  of  the  "New  Left"  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Progressive  Labor  Movement 
from  AprU  1963  until  January  1965.  He  and 
his  wife,  a  former  copy  editor  for  PLP  news- 
papers, broke  with  the  organization  because 
of  its  terror  tactics  and  advocacy  of  violence 
He  has  since  cooperated  with  government 
agencies  and  has  just  completed  a  book  for 
the  David  McKay  Company  entitled  "The 
New  Left.") 

At  this  moment.  whUe  CommunUt  forces 
throughout  the  world  are  engaged  in 
attempts  to  overtlirow  a  number  of  govern- 
ments, here,  in  the  United  States,  the 
Progressive  Labor  Party  (PLP)  and  the 
Revolutionary  Action  Movement  (RAM)  are 
actively  Involved  In  the  first-step  operations 
of  guerrlUa  warfare.  Both  of  these  grouos 
are  storing  arms,  training  people  In  sabotage 
and  terrorism  and  actively  preparing  a  group 
of  people  to  institute  armed  Insurrection 

Progressive  Labor,  acting  In  its  capacity  as 
the  American  arm  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist International,  has  prepared  a  number  of 
its  members  for  any  eventuality.  During  the 
summer  of  1964  the  PLP  initiated  a  plan 
dividing  various  "trusted"  members  into 
secret  groups  of  four  and  then  preparing 
them  to  go  "underground"  if  a  police  crack- 
down became  Imminent.  The  PLP  members 
were  not  simply  to  change  their  names  and 
alter  their  physical  appearance  but  also  were 
to  use  the  weapons  provided  to  aid  and  pro- 
mote a  guerrilla  operation  In  those  clUes 
where  Progressive  Labor  had  any  strength 
such  as  in  New  York  and  San  PrancUco 

THK    PLP'8    ROLI     IN    THE     1984     HARLEM    RIOTS 

When  Hariem  erupted  that  same  summer 
the  Progressive  Labor  leader  there,  BUI  Epton 
used  his  previous  training  to  instigate  fur- 
ther rioting.  He  actually  trained  people  in 
the  techniques  of  preparing  and  using  Molo- 
tov  cocktaUs  Epton  U  presently  out  on 
bond,  pending  the  appeal  of  the  one-year 
prison  sentence  he  received  as  a  result  of  his 
role  in  the  riots. 

^  Once  the  Harlem  riots  reached  their  peak 
the  Progressive  Labor  leadership  considered 
spreading  the  chaos  to  other  parts  of  the 
city.  The  editor  of  Challenge,  the  Progres- 
sive Labor  weekly  newspaper,  signed  an  edi- 
torial pubUshed  during  the  riots  which 
stated:  "The  vision  of  half-a-mlUlon— or  a 
mlUlon— angry  black  men  and  women  sup- 
ported by  allies  In  the  Puerto  Rlcan  and 
other  working  class  communities,  standing 
up  to  their  oppressors,  is  haunting  the  rul- 
ing class.  People  have  already  begun  to 
speak  of  guerrilla  warfare'  and  'revolu- 
tionaries.' " 

The  only  reason  that  Progressive  Labor  did 
not  try  to  spread  the  riots  to  New  York's 
Lower  East  Side  was  later  explained  to  us  at 
a  secret  meeting  of  the  Progressive  Labor 
National  Committee.  Alice  Jerome,  the 
head  of  Progressive  Labor's  club  on  the 
Lower  East  Side  explained :  "We  felt  that  we 
could  not  carry  an  action  through  with  any 
kind  of  success  or  value,  other  than  a  blood 
bath.  •  •  •  If  the  opportunity  comes 
agam — the  big  question  is  how  to  consoli- 
date whatever  gains  are  made." 


t^UgnRn.T  a  TXAixiNa  "TrironujRouND" 
By  December  1964  the  Progressive  Labor 
leadership  had  embarked  on  yet  another 
"underground"  program  which  was  to  in- 
clude a  trip  abroad  during  which  the  mem- 
bers would  receive  further  training  in  guerrU- 
la  techniques.  Today  this  program  is  opera- 
tive; a  number  of  Progressive  Labor  people 
have  already  dropped  from  sight.  Jake 
Rosen,  a  former  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  USA,  a  traveler  to  China  (1968).  and 
the  man  responsible  for  bringing  a  number 
of  guns  to  New  York  from  the  South,  Is  In 
charge  of  this  "underground"  project. 
(Rosen  casually  left  a  wife  behind  when  he 
went  into  hiding  nearly  a  year  ago.) 

Progressive  Labor's  latest  contact  with  the 
world  guerrilla  movements  came  when  it 
sent  Rick  Rhoades,  in  violation  of  passport 
regulations,  to  the  Trl-Contlnental  Confer- 
ence In  Havana  in  January.  Rhoades.  who 
previously  had  been  sent  to  City  College  in 
New  York  by  Progressive  Labor  to  head  up 
the  May  Second  Movement  there,  shared  the 
spotlight  with  Robert  Williams  as  the  only 
■  invited  observers"  from  the  United  Stetee. 
Upon  tils  return  to  New  York  Rhoades  re- 
ported on  his  various  meetings  with  guer- 
rilla leaders  at  two  closed  meetings  of  Pro- 
gressive Labor.  Rhoades  also  admitted  to 
having  had  conferences  with  the  Viet  Cong 
about  plans  to  try  to  Increase  agitation  in 
this  country  against  the  war  In  Vietnam  and 
also  made  contacts  with  the  Chinese  about 
the  possibility  of  a  trip  to  that  country  by  a 
group  of  young  Americans.  Such  a  trip 
would  violate  current  State  Department 
travel  regulations. 


The  other  organlzatllon  In  the  United 
States  that  Is  preparing  to  launch  a  guerrilla 
warfare  operation  Is  the  Revolutionary  Action 
Movement.  Pounded  in  Philadelphia  In  the 
winter  of  1963.  RAM  is  headed  by  Max  Stan- 
ford and  Robert  Pranklln  Williams.  RAM  la 
active  m  the  large  city  ghettos  and  has  a 
hard-core  membership  of  about  2S0  people 
RAM  closely  follows  Williams  who  Is  listed  as 
Its  "Chalrman-ln-Exlle"  and  as  the  "Premier 
of  the  African-Amertcan-Government-ln- 
Exlle."  WllUama  acknowledged  his  role  while 
speaking  in  Hanoi  In  November,  1964:  "As  a 
representative  of  the  Revolutionary  Action 
Movement,  I  am  here  to  give  support  to  the 
Vietnamese  people  in  their  struggle  against 
U.S.  Imperialist  aggression." 

Nearly  a  year  ago  a  group  of  RAM  followers 
attempted  to  destroy  a  number  of  national 
shrines  and  had  planned  a  bombing  raid  on 
the  nation's  capital  before  they  were  rounded 
up  by  the  New  York  poUce.  The  three  Amer- 
icans involved  in  thu  bizarre  plot  were  all 
members  of  the  Black  LlberaUon  Front  which 
was  formed  in  Cuba  during  the  summer  of 
1964.  This  Black  Uberation  Front  was 
merely  a  "front"  operation  for  RAM.  Even 
the  extreme  leftwmg  has  now  admitted  this 
fact.  Robert  Taber,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Pair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee  and  still 
an  apologist  for  Fidel  Castro,  documents  this 
relationship  in  his  book  on  guerrilla  warfare, 
"The  War  of  the  Flea." 

Max  Standford  has  made  it  perfectly  clear 
that  RAM  favors  any  means  to  wrest  control 
of  the  government  from  "white"  people 
Writing  in  the  Detroit.  Mich.,  monthly 
Correspondence,  he  relates  that  RAM  was 
Informed  by  "Afro-Americans  who  favored 
Robert  F.  Williams  and  the  concept  of  orga- 
nized violence."  He  stated  that  the  philoso- 
phy of  RAM  was  "revolutionary  nationalism 
and  Just  plain  blacklsm." 

One  Detroit  group  which  amalgamated 
with  RAM  is  UHURU  which  means  "freedom" 
In  Swahill.  The  program  of  UHURU  was  de- 
scribed by  one  of  Its  leaders,  who  also  traveled 
to  Cuba  In  1964,  as  "Mau  Mau  Maoist.  We 
are  strong  supporters  of  the  Chinese.  If 
youre  In  doubt  of  any  position  we  have  look 
It  up  in  Peking  Review." 
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RAM     AND     THE    RED    CHXNXSX 

Although  the  RAMers  advocate  strong  gup- 
port  for  the  Chinese  revolutionary  philosophy 
they  cannot  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
official  Chinese  Conimualst  International. 
While  Progressive  Labor  has  a  number  of  di- 
rect contacts  (including  financial  ones)  with 
the  Chinese  Communist  government,  the 
Revolutionary  Action  Movement  Is  not  con- 
sidered by  the  Chinese  as  their  American 
agent  RAM  utilizes  a  philosophy  that  la  a 
strange  mixture  of  black  nationalism,  white 
hatred  misread  Marxism  and  t(amlkaze  radi- 
calism They  Idolize  the  Chinese  because  of 
the  rhetoric  they  use  and  because  the  Chinese 
are  a  part  of  the  "colored"  world. 

TERfiOR    IN    THE    CTriKS 

RA.M  h  '.a  been  explicit  In  its  outline  of  how 
It  will  take  power  In  this  country.  Advocat- 
ing a  guerrilla  war  different  in  nature  from 
that  described  In  the  writings  of  Mao  and 
the  Chinese  R.\M  envisions  using  the  urban 
areas  as  the  base  of  operations.  The  revolu- 
tionaries In  RAM  believe  that  the  black 
ghetto  areas  of  our  m.ijor  cities  hold  the  key 
to  a  successful  guerrilla  war.  They  speclfl- 
cally  propose  that  black  people  be  organized 
into  snial!  guerrilla  units  which  will  use  the 
night  to  spread  terror  through  a  city.  Ac- 
cording to  the  plans  of  RA.M.  terror  will  be 
the  major  weapon — terror  which  will,  In 
turn,  lead  to  a  demoralization  of  the  will  of 
the  government  Bombs  will  be  placed  la 
New  York's  Grand  Central  Station  or  other 
public  places:  key  personalities  will  be  assas- 
sinated: snipers  will  indiscriminately  murder 
Innocent  citizens:   theatres  will  be  fired. 

Max  Stanford  puts  It  this  way  In  a  recent 
Issue  of  "Black  America,"  RAM's  official  pub- 
lication: "When  war  breaks  out  In  the  coun- 
try. If  the  action  Is  directed  toward  taking 
over  Institutions  of  power  and  'complete  an- 
nihilation of  the  racist  capitalistic  oligarchy' 
then  the  black  revolution  will  be  suixess- 
tul.  •  •  •  The  revolution  will  'strike  by 
night  and  spare  none.'  Mass  riots  will  occur 
in  the  d^y  with  the  Afro-Americana  blocking 
traffic,  burning  buildings,  etc.  Thousands  of 
Afro- Americans  will  be  in  the  street  fighting: 
for  they  will  know  that  this  is  it." 

RAM's   GtTERRILLA    WAR:    A   RACIAL   CIVn,   WAR 

This  type  of  guerrilla  warfare  might  be 
destructive  In  terms  of  men  and  money  but 
it  could  not  possibly  succeed  One  of  the 
major  Ingredients  of  such  guerrilla  action  Is 
to  confuse  and  isolate  your  opponent  (In 
this  case,  the  government)  by  keeping  It 
from  knowing  the  enemy.  RAM,  however,  Is 
propoelng  a  racial  civil  war  that  would  be  a 
battle  of  black  versus  white.  Under  these 
conditions  thev  would  hope  that  the  enemy 
would  be  mlsldentlfled  and  that  some  whites 
would  re.act  violently  against  the  Innocent 
Negro  majority,  thereby  Intensifying  the 
struggle.  Immediate  terror  tactics  might  be 
effectively  utilized  by  the  black  revolution- 
aries but  In  the  long  run  they  would  be  In- 
volved ill  a  k.onlkaze  action. 

Forti.mately.  it  should  be  stressed  that 
RAM  ha."!  not  made  any  significant  Inroads 
Into  the  Negro  cf^mmunlty  but  rather,  has 
been  disavowed  by  ni'.ist  Negro  leaders. 

While  neither  R.AM  nor  the  Progressive 
Labr.r  Party  i.s  in  any  position  to  topple  the 
.American  government  in  the  near  future,  the 
very  f.^ct  that  they  are  preparing  for  some 
type  of  Insurrectional  action  places  them 
well  outside  the  pale  of  democratic  politics. 
And  while  our  security  agencies  can  control 
both  groups,  it  is  Important  to  note  that  the 
Communist  plan  of  guerrilla  wars  Includes 
the  United  SUtes  itself 


EVALUA-nON     OP     NEIGHBORHOOD 
YOUTH  CORPS  OPERATIONS 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  Pre.sident,  Reporter 
Pelton  We.st.  of  the  Houston  Post  has 
Just  completed  a  most  thoughtful,  pierc- 


ing analysis  and  evaluation  of  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  operations. 

Mr.  West  is  a  former  Washington  cor- 
respondent for  the  Post  and  his  work  is 
well  known  and  widely  appreciated  here. 
In  order  that  his  observations  may  be 
available  to  other  interested  Senators 
and  Federal  ofiQcials,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  series  of  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  series 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Houston  Poet,  Apr.  24,  1966] 

Boons     and    Boonsooglbs  :     Yottth     Cobps 

Loaded  With  Abuses,  Errors 

(By  Felton  West) 

When  the  federal  war  on  poverty  was 
started  on  such  a  large  scale  and  a  crash 
basis  In  1964,  critics  predicted  there  would 
be  a  lot  of  snafus  and  mistakes. 

The  operations  of  the  new  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  bear  out  the  critics'  predictions. 

A  lot,  but  not  all,  of  the  bugs  have  been 
worked  out  of  the  new  program.  It  seems  to 
be  working  fairly  well  now  and  to  be  gen- 
erally accomplishing  Its  purpose. 

Its  local  projects  have  been  boons  to  the 
communities  where  they  have  operated. 

But  as  antlpoverty  projects,  some  of  them 
could  only  have  been  considered  boondoggles. 
Until  this  year,  the  Youth  Corps'  rolls  con- 
tained a  good  number  of  enroUees  for  whom 
Congress  never  Intended  the  program. 

As  a  poverty-flghtlng  effort  the  Youth 
Corps  has  been  abused  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  by  eru'ollment  of  middle  and  upper- 
Income  family  youths. 

Although  worse  abuse  has  been  found  in 
other  states,  the  program  has  not  been  free 
of  misuse  In  Texas. 

One  of  the  worst  examples  of  the  Youth 
Corps  In  action  In  Texas  In  Its  early  days 
was  In  Pasadena,  where  the  city  ran  a  project 
last  summer  that,  by  almost  any  standard  of 
poverty-flghtlng,  was  a  boondoggle.  Many 
enrollees  were  far  above  the  so-called 
"poverty  level." 

In  Morris  County,  Ln  far  Northeast  Texas, 
there  was  a  similar  program. 

At  La  Orange,  a  high  percentage  of  the 
youths  failed  to  meet  federal  family-lncome- 
based  enrollment  standards  when  they  were 
finally  spelled  out  In  terms  of  a  poverty 
program. 

In  several  other  Texas  projects  among  14 
surveyed  by  the  Houston  Post,  there  had 
been  Instances  of  ineligibility. 

As  of  March  14,  there  were  108  different 
Youth  Corps  projects  operating  In  Texas  with 
enrollments  totaling  21.281.  Since  the  first 
Texas  projects  were  started  In  late  1964, 
about  28,000  Texas  youths  have  served  in  the 
corps. 

The  program  Is  gaining  popularity  fast. 
Applications  that  would  employ  about  30,- 
000  more  Texans  are  pending  In  federal  ofB- 
ces. 

Dr.  R.  L.  Williams,  deputy  director  of  the 
five-state  Youth  Corps  regional  office  at  Dal- 
las, said  he  had  no  statistics  on  how  many 
inellglbles  have  been  In  the  corps  In  Texas. 
He  guessed  that  "5  to  10  percent,  closer  to  5 
percent"  of  the  Texas  enrollees — perhaps  as 
many  as  1,500  youths — were  declared  Ineli- 
gible and  dismissed  last  fall  when  federal  In- 
come standards  were  enforced. 

WUlams  said  he  would  not  consider  the 
record  bad.  A  long  time  school  administrator 
and  retired  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Corpus  Chrlstl.  Williams  said  that  "we'd  be 
due  an  "A"  If  we  had  no  more  than  6  to  7 
percent  (Ineligible)"  becaiwe  "that  much  er- 
ror was  not  bad  error  when  I  taught  school." 

However,  there  were  other  enrollees  In 
Texas  projects  last  summer  who  would  never 
have  qualified  under  the  Income  standards — 
Including  some  mlddle-lncome-bracket-fam- 


Uy  members — but  were  never  declared  inell- 
gible  because  their  programs  ended  before 
the  standards  were  applied. 

No  estimate  of  the  number  of  these  can  be 
made,  but  in  certain  projects  the  percent- 
age was  high. 

Flagrant  abuses  of  the  Youth  Corps  were 
found  In  Rhode  Island  last  year  by  the  prob- 
ing Providence  Journal-Bulletin.  That 
newspaper  found  widespread  enrollment  of 
children  from  middle  or  high-income  fami- 
lies: enrollment  of  some  college  students,  for 
whom  the  Youth  Corpw  was  not  meant:  re- 
jection of  eligible  youths  because  they  had 
no  job  skills,  which  la  supposed  to  be  no 
handicap  to  NYC  employment;  employment 
of  youths  on  Jobs  at  church  camps  and  parish 
houses,  which  Is  clearly  forbidden  by  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act;  and  full-time 
employment  by  Youth  Corps  projects  with 
federal  funds  of  city  officials  who  had  never 
left  their  city  Jobs. 

The  Reporter  magazine  recently  quoted 
Congressman  John  E.  Fogarty,  Democrat,  of 
Rhode  Island,  chairman  of  the  House  ap- 
propriations subcommittee  responsible  for 
the  Youth  Corps  budget,  as  saying  he  be- 
lieved that  as  many  as  three-fourths  of  the 
NYC  projects  in  the  nation  might  have  con- 
tained abuses  similar  to  those  In  Rhode 
Island.  Not  enough  Independent  Investiga- 
tion of  the  Youth  Corps  nationwide  has  been 
made  to  show  If  this  is  true. 

Other  Instances  of  abuse  have  been  re- 
ported In  Boston,  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  Bellevue, 
Neb.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Carlinvllle,  ni..  New 
York  City,  Loe  Angeles,  and  Chicago. 

Leonard  Burchman,  sp>eclal  assistant  to 
Youth  Corps  Director  Jack  Howard  in  Wash- 
ington, told  the  Poet  the  corps  has  made  no 
statistics  on  how  many  etu-ollees  have  been 
In  the  program  who  would  not  have  met  the 
new  poverty-level  Income  standards. 

At  a  congressional  hearing  on  March  9, 
Secretary  of  Labor  W.  WUlard  Wirtz.  ques- 
tioned by  Representative  Charles  E.  Goodkll, 
Republican,  of  New  York,  said  "5,000,  plus  or 
minus,  a  fairly  small  plus  or  minus"  enrollees 
had  been  dropped  frcxn  the  program  because 
of  the  Youth  Corps'  Insistence  on  the  poverty 
standards. 

Director  Howard  told  the  congressman,  "I 
think  the  program  now  Is,  In  fact,  for  the  last 
three  or  four  months.  In  almost  substantial 
compliance." 

However,  Congressman  Goodell  said  In  a 
House  speech  March  15  that  1.700  enrollees 
In  Chicago  alone  had  been  dropped  since 
January  1.  He  cited  numerous  Instances  of 
Chicago  enrollees  from  families  with  Incomes 
exceeding  the  federal  standards.  Including 
two  from  families  of  four  and  five  with  In- 
cwnes  of  more  than  810,000. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
which  had  as  Its  purpose  "to  combat  pov- 
erty." established  the  Youth  Corps  to  provide 
"useful  work  experience"  for  unemployed 
youths  16  through  21  to  enable  them  to  con- 
tinue or  resume  their  education  or,  if  not 
Interested  In  further  school.  Increase  their 
employablUty.  The  law  authorized  the  corps 
to  employ  such  young  people  on  publicly 
owned  or  operated  facilities  or  projects,  or  on 
projects  or  nonreliglous  projects  of  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  that  contribute  to 
providing  needed  services  not  otherwise  being 
provided  or  that  contribute  to  conservation, 
development,  or  management  of  natural  re- 
sources or  recreational  areas. 

In-school  program  enrollees  work  an  aver- 
age of  10  hours  a  week,  out-of-school  (or 
dropout)  program  enrollees  24  or  30  hours 
a  week.  In  almost  all  cases,  upon  steady  in- 
sistence of  the  Labor  Department,  they  a« 
paid  tl.25  an  hour.  Two  hours  a  week  of 
counseling  Is  required  for  In-school  enrollees 
and  four  hours  for  out-of-school  enrollees 
for  which  they  are  not  paid — and  enrollees  In 
out-of-schocl  programs  may  be  required  to 
attend  basic  education,  remedial,  or  voca- 
tional training  classes. 
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Although  Congress  debate  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  was  In  terms  of  pov- 
erty programs,  with  much  discussion  of  help- 
ing families  with  $3,000  or  less  annual  In- 
come, the  Labor  Department  failed  to  spell 
out  standards  definitely  limiting  the  Youth 
Corps  to  children  of  poor  families  when  It 
rushed  the  NYC  Into  operation. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz'  December  1964, 
NYC  regulations  did  specify  that  enroUees 
should  be  from  low-Income  families.  But 
It  was  not  until  July  8,  1966,  that  the  Labor 
Department  set  family-income  levels  for 
qualifying  enroUees.  Some  Texas  project 
sponsors  said  they  did  not  receive  these 
standards  for  many  weeks  after  that  and 
some  did  not  apply  them  until  November. 

These  rules  set  different  Incomes  for  differ- 
ent size  families  as  "poverty  levels"  for 
eligibility.  These  ranged  (for  nonfarm 
families)  from  91,540  for  an  unrelated  In- 
dividual to  $2,240  for  a  famUy  of  three  to 
$5,090  for  a  family  of  seven  or  more.  A 
November  30  change  lowered  the  standard 
for  a  family  of  seven  to  $4,685  but  allowed 
addition  of  $550  for  each  additional  member 
in  larger  families.  Levels  for  farm  families 
are  70  percent  of  those  for  nonfarm  families. 

These  standards  are  rigid — too  rigid,  many 
have  complained.  But  corps  officials  say 
they  have  limited  funds  and  such  standards 
are  necessary  to  confine  the  fwogram  to  the 
hard-core  poor. 

Before  these  were  put  into  effect,  though, 
a  lot  of  Youth  Corps  money  was  ladled  out 
to  sponsors  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis 
and  some  sponsors  planned  and  executed 
programs  they,  themselves  did  not  consider 
poverty  programs. 

They  Interpreted  the  program  as  one  to 
provide  a  Job  for  Just  about  any  Idle  young- 
ster. And  the  Labor  Department  let  them 
get  away  with  It. 

Undoubtedly  the  youngsters  they  served 
benefitted  from  their  Youth  Corps  service. 
But  Congress  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
bugeyed  at  the  cost  of  operating  a  federal 
program  to  keep  every  Idle  16-  to  22-year-old 
in  America  busy  with  a  part-time  job. 


(Prom  the  Houston  Poet,  Apr.  25, 1966] 
Boons  and  Boondoggles:    Pasaoema   Youth 

Corps   Program    Briached   Poverty -Level 

Rule 

(By  Felton  West) 

One  of  the  worst  fiascos  In  the  history  of 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  in  Texas  oc- 
curred in  Pasadena  last  summer  as  the  fed- 
eral antlpoverty  program  got  underway  on 
a  crash  basis. 

The  City  of  PasadeiLa-sponsored  pwoject 
for  80  boys  and  10  girls  received  nothing 
but  nice  notices  in  the  news  media  at  the 
time. 

On  February  3,  when  a  reporter  went  to 
City  Controller  BUI  Baker's  office  to  examine 
the  project's  records  and  determine  what  sort 
of  youngsters  had  been  employed,  there 
tiegan  unfolding  a  story  of  how  about  $43,000 
in  federal  funds  was  oonnmltted  to  what  was 
largely  a  waste  of  money  as  an  anti-poverty 
project. 

After  allowing  the  reporter  to  examine  a 
boxful  of  records  for  more  than  two  hours. 
Baker  noticed  he  was  devoting  considerable 
attention  to  the  personal  files  of  Youth  Corps 
enrollees.  Then  Baker  stopped  his  search 
and  he.  City  Attorney  James  Rlggs  and 
Mavor  CTyde  Doyal  all  declared  it  city  policy 
to  keep  such  records  confidential. 

The  files  contained  city  clvU  service  ap- 
plications and  Youth  Corps  Form  16  enroU- 
ment  papers. 

■'We  don't  have  anything  to  hide,"  said 
Doyal.  "but  those  applications  are  between 
Me  people  and  the  city." 

Unbeknown  to  the  mayor  at  that  time, 
we  reporter  had  already  seen  about  a  third 
01  the  personal  files  and  noted  numerous 
inmcatlons  that  youths  from  middle-Income 
'•muies  had  been  enrolled 


Later  the  mayor  did  supply  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  oorpemsn. 

Checking  with  a  small  percentage  of  the 
101  youths  e)arolled  at  one  time  or  another, 
or  with  their  ]>arent«,  i»'oduced  this  Informa- 
tion: 

At  least  two  enrollees  were  college  students, 
although  the  Youth  Corps  held  that  college 
students  were  not  eligible.  A  Youth  Cca-pe 
ruling  on  this  apparently  never  filtered  down 
to  the  Pasadena  project  staff,  or  the  staff  of 
at  least  one  other  Texas  project  where  some 
college  students  were  enroUed  last  stmimer. 
A  17-year-old  corpsman  was  the  son  of  an 
engineer  for  Brown  &  Root,  Inc. 

A  16-year-old  was  the  son  of  a  homebuild- 
Ing  contractor. 

Another  16-year-old  was  the  son  of  the 
persormel  and  safety  director  of  a  big  Bast 
End  industry. 

Another  17-year-old  was  the  son  of  a  City 
of  Pasadena  secretary  and  an  operator  for  a 
big  chemical  company,  both  working.  The 
mother  was  Mayor  Doyal 's  secretary  for 
about  a  month  soon  after  he  took  office  last 
May,  but  she  said  she  pulled  no  strings  to 
get  her  son  in  the  Corpw. 

Parenta  or  corpsmen  in  each  of  these  cases, 
as  in  many  other  Instances  where  family 
occupations  were  less  Impressive,  said  the 
family  incomes  were  considerably  above  the 
family  Income  standards  established  by 
Youth  Corps  Director  Jack  Howard  in  Wash- 
ington on  July  8  for  determining  ellgibUlty 
of  prospective  corpsmen. 

Many  other  Pasadena  enrollees  were  chil- 
dren of  chemical  plant  or  refinery  employees 
whose  wages  run  In  the  neighborhood  of  $3 
or  more  an  hour,  and  these  children  could 
not  have  qualified  under  the  July  8  stand- 
ards. 

In  many  cases  the  corpsmen's  parents  said 
their  chUdren's  participation  was  not  be- 
cause of  economic  need.  Most  parents  said 
they  did  not  understand  that  the  program 
was  for  helping  orUy  the  poor.  They  thought 
their  children  had  derived  important  bene- 
fits besides  the  pay  and  the  project  was 
worthwhile  for  them  as  well  as  poor  children. 
The  Pasadena  project  was  not  started  until 
July  20.  12  days  after  Howard  established 
the  poverty-level  standards,  but  the  new 
federal  standards  were  never  applied  to  it. 

"We  had  no  definite  gruidellnes  from  the 
federal  government  as  to  who  should  be 
enrolled."  Mayor  Doyal  said. 

He  said  he  never  heard  of  the  so-called 
$3,000  Income  "poverty  level"  untU  about 
September,  and  never  heard  of  the  gradu- 
ated by  size  of  family  income  standards  of 
July  8  untU  a  reporter  told  him  about  them 
in  February. 

"I  doubt  If  many  of  the  etut)Uees  would 
have  met  the  $3,000  Income  standard,"  Doyal 
said. 

John  Ray  Harrison,  director  of  the  Youth 
Corps  project,  described  the  enroUees  as 
"average  middle-class  kids"  In  most  cases. 
The  project  really  had  no  standards  for 
excluding  anybody  on  the  ba«ls  of  economic 
status. 

Doyal  said  the  Texas  Employment  Com- 
mission at  that  time  could  not  help  with 
enroUee  selection,  as  he  understood  it  was 
supposed  to:  so  before  the  federal  grant  was 
approved  he  appointed  a  four-member  com- 
mittee to  screen  the  applicants. 

This  group  spent  3  days  interviewing  about 
200  applicants.  Then  it  ranked  them  on  a 
priority  list  of  90  and  a  priority  Ust  for  al- 
ternates. They  were  to  be  employed  In  order 
of  their  priority  numbers. 

"We  didn't  understand  the  Youth  Corps 
to  be  strictly  a  poor-folks  program,"  said  the 
Rev.  Harry  L.  Johnson,  chairman  of  the  selec- 
tion committee.  "Our  determination  of  who 
should  be  picked  first  was  not  strictly  on  the 
basis  of  poverty.  We  felt  there  could  be 
kinds  of  poverty  other  than  material  pov- 
erty, that  perhaps  some  needed  jobe  for 
spiritual  or  other  reasons." 


He  said  no  applicant  "who  really  needed 
work"  was  turned  down,  "but,  frankly,  I 
believe  we  didn't  have  the  really  poverty- 
stricken  people  sign  up."  He  thinks  Pasa- 
dena has  a  lot  of  needy  people,  but  they  were 
"not  weU  represented  in  the  number  who 
signed  up  for  this  program." 

The  project  was  approved  by  the  federal 
government  and  got  started  later  than  ex- 
pected, after  school  had  been  out  for  weeks, 
and  when  the  staff  started  calling  appli- 
cants In  order  of  priority,  many  already  had 
Jobs  or  were  no  longer  Interested. 

So  the  sponsors  filled  the  Jobs  by  dipping 
way  down  Into  the  alternate  list. 

Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  said  It  was  possible  some 
hired  from  the  alternate  Ust  "Just  wanted 
to  support  a  car." 

"If  they  went  down  the  Ust  far  enough," 
he  said,  "It  Is  possible  a  boy  with  a  father  and 
mother  who  made  $20,000  a  year  could  have 
been  hired." 

On  questionnaires  in  some  personal  files 
the  reporter  saw,  several  enroUees  said  they 
planned  to  use  their  earnings  to  buy  auto- 
mobiles. One  said  he  planned  to  buy  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  equipment. 

On  one  automobile-aspiring  enroUee's  ap- 
plication form,  a  selection  committeeman 
noted:  "Family  not  In  financial  trouble  but 
would  make  the  city  a  good  boy.  I  would 
like  to  hire  him." 

Harrison,  a  member  of  the  Texas  House  of 
Representatives,  is  a  former  law  partner  of 
Mayor  Doyal.  Doyal  said  he  hired  Harrison 
as  director,  at  $180  a  week  paid  from  Federal 
funds,  because  he  could  find  nobody  else  ap- 
propriate for  the  job  at  that  Ume.  Harrison 
Is  a  former  youth  counselor  for  the  Pasadena 
police  and  schools.  He  resigned  as  Youth 
Corps  director  September  26,  before  the  pro- 
gram ended. 

Harrison  "did  us  a  favor"  In  taking  the  Job, 
Doyal  said. 

How  much  of  a  favor  was  not  fully  ap- 
parent until  after  the  Post  reporter  began 
checking  Into  the  project  on  February  3. 

Baker  said  that  about  February  8,  Har- 
rison brought  back  the  W-2  tax  withholding 
form  he  had  received  from  the  city  and  asked 
that  the  city  stop  payment  on  the  checks 
totaling  $1,552.34  (after  taxes)  he  had  re- 
ceived back  at  the  time  of  this  Youth  Corps 
service. 

Harrison,  now  a  candidate  for  the  state 
Senate,  later  said  he  had  never  Intended  to 
cash  the  checks  "because  I  didn't  want  to 
get  myself  In  a  political  box." 

It  Jtist  so  happened  that  he  asked  the  city 
to  stop  payment  on  them  In  February, 
months  after  he  received  them,  "because  Uiat 
was  Just  when  the  W-2  forms  came  out,  and 
I  wasn't  going  to  pay  taxes  on  them,"  he 
said. 

Harrison  said  the  checks  were  "stale- 
dated,"  meaning  not  good  If  not  cashed 
within  a  certain  period  of  Ume.  anjTray. 
However,  Baker  said  they  were  still  payable 
until  the  city  sent  the  bank  a  stop  payment 
order  February  11. 

Harrison's  accepting  the  salary  from  the 
city,  while  drawing  his  $400-a-month  legisla- 
tor's salary  as  he  did,  could  have  raised  a 
constitutional  issue.  Certain  attorney  gen- 
eral opinions  indicate  he  might  not  have  been 
entitled  to  his  legislative  pay  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

Although  Harrison  said  he  did  not  think 
taking  both  salar.es  would  have  been  an  "un- 
comititutional  conflict,"  he  agreed  "It  Is  a 
pretty  close  question." 

His  worthless  Pasadena  pmyroll  checks  now 
hang  on  his  wall  as  souvenirs,  he  said. 

Dr  R.  L.  WUUams,  deputy  regional  NYC 
director  at  Dallas,  said  he  did  not  visit  the 
Pasadena  Project  until  near  Its  end  In  No- 
vember. 

"I  could  see  then  that  things  were  not  In 
line  with  the  way  other  projects  operated,"  he 
said.  He  suggested  some  changes  to  make 
the  project  "a  satlEfactory  ongoing,  In-school 
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program.'  he  said,  but  the  city  cho«e  not  to 
do  Si) 

So  Pa*iidena  has  no  more  NYC.  The  one  It 
hAd  must  hive  been  needed  worse  In  other 
places. 
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fProm  the  Houston  Post,  Apr.  26,  19661 

Boo.vs  AND  Boondoggles:   Two  Pbojkcts,  Not 

roR  Poor 

I  By  Felton  West) 
Two  other  projects,  one  In  Morrta  County 
and  one  at  La  Grange.  Illustrate  how  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  In  Texas  has 
served  a  lot  of  youths  for  whorr.  Congress  did 
not  Intend  !t. 

IT  Pasadena's  Nelghborhrrad  Youth  Corp* 
was  not  an  antlpoverty  program,  neither  was 
Morrla  County's-  -and  it  wa.s  m'>.-e  than  twice 
aj«  big 

La  G.'ange'a  Youth  Corps  was  aimed  at 
helping  the  poor,  but  It  enrolled  many  who 
could  not  meft  poverty-ievel  standards  when 
the  Labor  Department  flnaily  got  around  to 
specifying  them  And  It  was  cut  to  about 
one-third  of  Its  original  size. 

The  CommL-^toners  Court  of  Morris  Coun- 
ty. In  the  northeast  corner  of  the  state  not 
far  from  Texarkana.  got  federal  and  state 
approval  last  July  of  an  NYC  project  with  a 
»127,e30  federal  grant  to  em.ploy  a  raajrimiun 
of  250  schofjl  dropouts  and  In-schoo!  young- 
sters on  summer  vacation. 

-Mthough  it  was  planned  as  a  lO-weelt  proj- 
ect, only  seven  weeks  were  left  In  the  summer 
when  federal  approval  came  through.  And 
when  Fc.'iool  started  In  the  fall,  the  Commls- 
Mo.iers  Court  discontinued   the  program. 

The  project  was  overfvmded-  at  Us  peak.  It 
enrolled  only  212  ycung  people.  22  ni'^v^  than 
twice  as  many  as  Pasadena's  proipct— aiid  If 
the  federal  money  was  seekln?  -r'lt  the  poor. 
It  ■was  outrageously  overfunded. 

'"W'e  didn't  have  a  poverty  program,"  said 
Stringer  Wommack.  the  project  co-ordlnator. 
•'We  didn't  operate  it  as  a  poverty  program. 
We  t(x>k  the  poeitlon  that  If  the  young  people 
were  loafing,  we'd  put  them  to  work  and  do 
a  lot  of  gocid 

'The  ones  we  enrolled  needed  to  work, 
whether  they  were  poor  or  not.  It  kept 
them  off  the  streets  at  night  after  they 
had   put  In  a  hard  day's  work. 

•'We  did  m.ore  grKxl  with  that  program 
than  with  anvUilng  that's  ever  been  done 
for  the  young  people  here  '■ 

Thus  Wommack.  an  elementary  school 
prlnclpKl  at  Omaha  expressed  the  phUoeophy 
of  the  Youth  Corps  held  by  many  project 
sponsors  last  summer,  although  It  did  not 
appear  to  be  that  of  either  the  Labor  De- 
partment or  Congress  about  the  corps'  pur- 
pose  even    then 

W.ommack  said  that  under  the  guidelines 
Morris  County  received  from  the  federal 
government,  poverty-level  income  was  not 
the  only  criterion  for  selection,  and  "if  we 
thought  a  kid  needed  to  work  .ve  put  him 
to  work  ■■ 

The   present  federal  Income  standards  for 

enrollees   were   actually   eetrtbllshed   July  8 

before  the  Morris  County  project  got  going 
on  July  19 — but  did  not  get  enforced  until 
November  In  some  cases,  and  never  were 
applied   In   Morris  County 

Asked  whether  the  majority  of  the  young- 
sters emplovf-d  came  from  families  whose  In- 
■omes  would  have  been  within  the  July  8 
federal  standards.  Wommack  said  that  "we 
don't  have  a  lot  of  people  here  who  would 
meet  those  standards  " 

.Vsked  if  the  majority  could  be  ctmsldered 
P<xjr.  he  said,  "I'll  say  this— the  majority 
of  them  were  not  hungry." 

B-it  we  didn't  have  a  child  working  who 
didn't  need  to  work."  he  added 

The  Dallas  News  reported  last  August  that 
young  people  from  families  with  incomes 
well  above  the  poverty  level.  Including  many 
children  of  employees  at  the  Lone  Star  Ste«l 
Co  at  Dalngerfield  and  the  Red  River  Ar- 
senal   near    Texarkana.    were    enrolled     that 


the  father  of  one  boy  was  a  supervlaor  at 
the  steel  plant:  that  famlllee  of  some  en- 
rollees  operated  successful  businesses  In 
Morris  County;  and  that  some  youths'  fami- 
lies had  more  than  $10,000  annual  Income. 
Wommack  told  the  Poet  the  project  prob- 
ably had  "one  or  two"  enrollees  from  tlO.OOO- 
plus-a-year  families  and  said  he  knew  of 
one  whoee  father  operated  a  business. 

He  said  30  to  40  of  the  212  enrollees 
dropped  out  before  school  started  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  pre-school  football  practice. 
A  federal  official  checked  Into  the  pro- 
gram after  the  Dallas  News  story,  Wom- 
mack said,  but  was  "satisfied  with  the  way 
we  were  running  it"  and  called  for  no  dis- 
missals. 

The  Commissioners  Court  did  not  wish  to 
continue  the  project  after  school  started, 
however — partly  because  of  administrative 
difficulties,  partly  because  of  the  publicity, 
Wommack  said. 

The  Omaha  principal  makes  no  apologies 
for  the  program  and  thinks  the  federal  gov- 
ernment "ruined  the  NYC"  when  It  adopted 
the  family-Income  standards.  Many  young- 
sters needs  Jobs  for  reasons  other  than  pov- 
erty, he  said. 

"Of  course.  It  takes  a  lot  of  money  to  run 
that  kind  of  a  program,"  he  said.  "And  they 
don't  have  It  now." 

At  La  Orange,  too.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
qualify  for  Youth  Corps  employment  last 
sununer. 

The  La  Orange  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict, which  has  a  high  school  population  of 
about  530  students  this  year,  got  government 
approval  of  a  summer  project  for  300  youths 
financed   by  a  •170,815  federal  grant. 

Three  hundred  and  28  students  applied 
and  300  were  chosen,  Supt.  of  Schools  C.  A. 
Lemmons,  the  NYC  director,  said,  after  the 
student  body  was  told  the  enrollees  must 
be  needy  and  the  NYC  would  be  a  "real  work, 
not  play,  program." 

Only  186  enrolled  after  the  summer  and 
program  became  an  In-school  project. 

On  Nov.  10  Lemmons  received  a  November 
1  memorandiun  from  the  regional  NYC  di- 
rector at  Dallas  saying  the  July  8  family-In- 
come standards,  established  by  NYC  Direc- 
tor Jack  Howard  In  Washington  Just  2  days 
after  Howard  originally  approved  the  La 
Grange  project,  must  be  "rigorously"  en- 
forced. The  memo  sent  to  all  sponsors  In 
the  five-state  Dallas  region,  ordered  rescreen- 
Ing  of  enrollees  and  dUmlssal  of  Inellglbles. 
Lemmons  rescreened  Immediately  and  71 
of  the  186  enrollees  were  dropped.  This  re- 
duction to  115  enroUees  was  further  cut  to 
107  by  voluntary  dropouts  by  December  31. 
To  make  the  project's  funds  stretch  through 
the  school  year,  the  enroUment  was  frozen 
at  that  level. 

When  Lemmons  ftirnlshed  this  Informa- 
tion In  February,  he  said  only  six  eligible  per- 
sons were  on  the  waiting  lUt  to  Join  the 
NYC. 

Lemmons,  who  Is  now  applying  one  of  the 
tightest  NYC  income-determination  tests  In 
the  state,  said  Federal  eligibility  standards 
were  not  clearly  defined  when  his  project  was 
started. 

Most  of  the  stmamer  enrollees  were  from 
low-lnoome  famlUes  and  would  have  quail- 
fled  under  the  present  standards,  or  come 
reasonably  close,  he  said.  But  he  guessed 
that  60  to  60  would  not. 

About  30  of  the  summer  enroUees  were 
footbaU  players— about  a  doeen  who  played 
this  school  year,  the  rest  who  played  last 
school  year  and  graduated  In  June.  Some  of 
them  would  not  have  been  eligible  under  the 
Inoome  standards. 

They  Included  the  son  of  a  pharmacist, 
the  son  of  an  attorney,  and  the  son  of  a  serv- 
ice  staUon  operator  and  oil  and  gasoline 
wholesaler. 

But  Edward  Meyer,  the  NYC  chief  accotmt- 
ant,  said  the  footbaU  players  worked  hard 
and  were  shown  no  favoritism  In  hiring. 


Since  the  summer  experience,  Ijemmons  re- 
quires enrollees'  parents  or  guardians  to  sim 
a  notarized  statement  telling  how  much  in- 
come  they  reported  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  the  prior  year. 

Many  families  Just  bring  their  Income  tax 
rettu-ixs  or  W-2  tax  withholding  forms  In  and 
show  them,  he  said. 

Dr.  R.  L.  Williams,  deputy  director  of  the 
NYC  regional  office  at  Dallas,  said  the  U 
Grange  project  was  one  of  two  or  three  In  the 
state  which  appeared  to  have  "too  high  a 
percentage  of  the  young  people  enrolled." 
He  declined  to  name  the  others  to  which  bt 
referred. 

"As  soon  as  we  called  the  standards  to  their 
attention,"  he  said,  "they  rescreened." 

[Prom  the  Houston  Post,  Apr.  29,  1866] 
Boons    and    Boondooolxs:    Pkw    DisicssAts 
Undkb  Touchxr  Texas  Rule 
(By  Pelton  West) 
WhUe    many    Neighborhood    Youth    Corps 
projecto  In  Texas  had  rather  loose  admission 
standards  last  svmmier,  many  went  beyond 
the  fuzzy  federal  Instructions  and  adopted 
standards  of  their  own  designed  to  confine 
the  program  fairly  weU  to  helping  the  poor. 
So    when    the    federal    Income    standards 
were  enforced  last  fall,  only  a  few  enroUees 
had  to  be  discharged  to  comply,  sponsors  of 
these  projects  said. 

Dr.  R.  L.  Williams,  deputy  regional  NYC 
director,  said  more  than  half  of  the  Stote'e 
projects  had  already  estabUshed  their  own 
criteria  that  were  somewhat  close  to  the 
July  8  federal  standards. 

Williams  cited  one  project  whose  criteria 
Is  much  stricter  than  the  federal  standards. 
This  project  has,  from  Inception,  enrolled 
no  applicants  where  the  per  capita  family 
Income  was  more  than  $300  a  year,  he  said. 
And  it  has  maintained  full  enrollment. 
Such  a  standard  means  an  only  child  may 
not  be  admitted  If  his  father  and  mother's 
income  is  more  than  $900  a  year;  the  fed- 
eral standard  for  a  nonfarm  family  of  three 
U  $2,440. 

The  Neighborhood  Centers  Association  of 
Houston  and  Harris  County,  which  started 
an  NYC  project  for  132  dropouts  and  61  In- 
school  students  last  June  1  with  a  federal 
grant  of  $192,700,  regarded  the  NYC  from 
the  start  as  a  program  for  the  soclo- 
economlcally  disadvantaged. 

In  the  absence  of  specific  federal  stand- 
ards at  the  beginning,  it  used  the  Bureau 
of  Social  Sectirlty  city  workers'  family  In- 
come Index  figures  on  what  was  considered 
a  minimally  adequate  family  income  and 
adjusted  them  to  Hoiiston.  This  produced 
Income  eligibility  guldeUnes  of.  for  exam- 
ple. $3,840  a  year  for  a  family  of  four,  $2,880 
for  a  family  of  three  and  $1,920  for  a  famUy 
of  two — slightly  higher  for  some  size  fam- 
lUes. but  not  a  great  deal,  than  the  later 
federal  standards. 

Instead  of  Just  Interviewing  all  comers, 
the  NCA,  through  Its  neighborhood  workers, 
went  actively  seeking  out  young  people  in 
economically  disadvantaged  famlUes  who 
needed  the  NYC  In  the  southeast  Houston 
neighborhoods  It  serves. 

When  the  enrollees  were  restudled  on  the 
basis  of  the  July  8  federal  standards,  the 
NCA  found  it  had  only  six  or  seven  Inellglbles, 
said  Mrs.  Pearl  Heller,  the  project  dlrectw. 
Project  Coordinator  Milton  Womack  of  the 
Harris  County  Department  of  Education's 
NYC  program,  said  the  county  program  has 
been  operated  from  the  start  as  one  to  help 
the  poor.  He  estimated  rescreenlng  imder 
the  new  federal  standards  last  Novemoer 
fotmd  only  "four  to  seven"  IneUglbles. 

The  program  opsrates  for  200  students  in 
the  Goose  Creek.  Crosby,  Channelview. 
Galena  Park,  Northeast  Houston,  Klein, 
Cypress-Palrbanks  and  Allef  Independent 
School  District  In  Harris  County. 

After  an  Incident  that  brought  upsetting 
pubUclty  right  at  the  beginning  last  summer, 
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the  Galveston  Coun-ty  Commissioners  Court 

KTC  programs  have  been  conducted  carefully 
u  antlpoverty  projects. 

Both  a  summer  program  for  In-school  stu- 
dents and  a  dropout  program  were  started  at 
Galveston  last  summer.  When  the  summer 
program  began  a  few  weeks  after  the  other, 
jome  studente  referred  to  the  NYC  by  the 
Texas  Employment  Conomlsslon  were  put  to 
work  before  they  were  well  screened. 

Their  second  day  on  the  Job,  County  Judge 
peter  J.  La  Valle  said,  he  noticed  some  of 
the  girls  working  In  the  cotu-thouse  were 
-pretty  well-dressed  and  had  fancy  hair- 
dos." The  next  day  La  Valle  got  a  com- 
plaint from  a  prominent  Galveston  business- 
man that  his  daughter  had  been  rejected  by 
the  NYC  while  some  of  her  school  friends, 
equally  well  off  economically,  had  been 
secepted. 

La  Valle  laid  down  his  own  criteria  limit- 
ing It  to  chUdren  from  families  with  less 
than  $3,000  income  except  In  special  circum- 
stances, such  as  very  large  famUiee. 

Herbert  Schmidt,  the  Galveston  projects' 
director,  said  the  Galveston  standards  were 
"tougher"  than  the  July  8  federal  standards 
and  no  enrollees  had  to  be  dismissed  when 
the  latter  came  along. 

Although  applications  have  been  made  for 
new  and  bigger  programs,  the  Galveston 
NYC  has  been  reduced  to  67  enroUees  now. 

The  Texas  City  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict, which  has  been  operating  an  NYC  for 
56  students  since  last  summer,  adopted  a 
rule  at  the  start  to  confine  It  to  enrollees 
with  $3,000  or  less  Income.  Project  Director 
C.  T.  Decker  said  he  departed  from  that 
only  in  a  few  cases  of  children  from  large 
families;  so  rescreenlng  on  the  basis  of  the 
federal  standards  eUmlnated  only  three  or 
lour  enrollees. 

Bastrop  County's  NYC  Co-ordlnator  Har- 
old Goemer  estimated  that  90  percent  of 
the  enrollees  In  his  summer  project  for  200 
would  be  qualified  under  the  present  stand- 
ards. The  program  was  operated  with  stand- 
ards close  to  the  federal  ones  and  only 
"about  four"  were  eliminated. 

At  Beaumont,  Director  A.  P.  Griffin  of  the 
Beaumont  Independent  School  District  NYC 
estimated  90  per  cent  or  more  of  the  enrollees 
In  his  program  last  summer  would  have 
qualified  under  present  standards.  The  sum- 
mer program,  approved  for  200,  had  an  aver- 
age enrollment  of  only  100. 

THE  BEAUMONT  ISD  project  set  a  stand- 
ard at  the  beginning  of  admitting  enroUees 
from  families  with  about  $2,500  or  less  an- 
nual income,  except  under  certain  other  cir- 
cumstances. 

This  school  year,  when  the  project  Is  ap- 
proved for  300  students.  Griffin  said  he  has 
dismissed  only  three  or  four  for  Income  In- 
ellgibUity.  Because  of  the  strict  Income 
guidelines  and  unavailability  of  more  Jobs  In 
locations  where  students  can  reach  them,  he 
•aid,  only  about  220  were  enroUed  when  he 
was  Interviewed  recently. 

The  South  Park  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict NYC  at  Beaumont  deUberately  included 
»bout  15  "top-notch  kids"— good  students 
and  leaders,  without  regard  to  economic 
status — in  Its  summer  program  at  aU  times 
In  rotating  groups  last  year,  IMrector  Ray 
Asbury  said.  Probably  none  of  these  students 
would  qualify  imder  the  present  standards, 
Asbtiry  said. 

About  15  enrollees  had  to  be  dismissed 
when  federal  standards  were  later  applied, 
be  said,  but  265  of  the  318  enroUed  as  of 
Jan.  31  had  been  in  the  summer  program  and 
quaUfled  under  the  new  standards,  he  said. 

[Prom  the  Houston  Post,  Apr.  28,  1966] 
Boons  and  Boondoocles  :  Yotrrn  Cokps  Filks 
Sxcarr 
(By  Pelton  West) 
Secrecy  already  hampers  Independent  In- 
vestigation of  projects  in  the  new  Nelghbor- 
''ood  Youth  Corps  and  It  Is  going  to  get  worse. 


In  Its  study  of  14  Texas  NYC  proJecU,  the 
Poet  sotight  access  to  personal  files  of  en- 
rollees In  11  projects.  In  four  cases  it  was 
denied  access  on  the  ground  the  records  were 
personal  and  confidential. 

These  files  contain  enroUee  application 
forms  devised  by  the  sponsors  of  most  proj- 
ects, and  In  all  cases  contain  the  enrollment 
papers  (NYC  Form  16)  on  enroUees  which 
are  sent  to  the  NYC  in  Washington.  In  some 
Instances  they  contain  other  records. 

The  Information  these  records  contain  Is, 
most  of  it,  to  determine  whether  appUcante 
meet  the  enroUment  criteria  laid  down  by 
the  federal  government.  Though  often  not 
conclusive,  the  Information  In  these  flies 
often  gives  an  outsider  trying  to  evaluate 
the  eligibility  of  enrollees  Indications  as  to 
ellglbUlty  or  InellglbUlty. 

Without  examining  these  flies,  an  outsider 
must  make  a  much  more  extensive  investi- 
gation to  determine  whether  a  project  Is 
serving  only  the  pKXjr,  or  some  middle  or 
upper-Income  youths. 

Access  to  both  the  sponsors'  own  enroUee 
appUcatlons  and  NYC  Form  16s  was  denied  at 
the  City  of  Pasadena,  the  Neighborhood  Cen- 
ters Association  In  Houston,  and  Galveston 
County.  At  the  Texas  City  schools  NYC.  the 
reporter  was  shovm  the  NYC  Form  16s  but 
not  the  sponsor's  o'wn  appUcatlon  forms. 

In  all  other  cases,  access  was  given  to  both 
kinds  of  records  without  any  suggestion  they 
should  be  withheld. 

But  had  the  sponsors  'been  well  aware  of 
national  Youth  Corps  poUcy,  probably  aU 
would  have  denied  access  to  the  records. 

Not  a  single  project  official,  even  those  who 
refused  to  produce,  seemed  aware  of  a  pro- 
vision In  the  standard  Youth  Corps  contract 
between  the  Labor  Dep&rtment  and  a  sponsor 
which  says  "the  8j>on8or  agrees  to  maintain 
the  confidentiality  of  any  Information  re- 
garding appUcants,  enroUees  or  their  Im- 
mediate families  which  may  be  obtained 
through  application  forms,  Interviews,  tests, 
reports  from  public  agencies  or  counselors, 
or  any  other  source." 

If  the  officials  were  aware  of  It,  not  one 
cited  It. 

The  Youth  Corps  Is  about  to  plug  up  this 
hole. 

Leonard  Burchman,  a  special  assistant  to 
NYC  Director  Jack  Howard  In  Washington, 
said  regional  NYC  directors  were  told  "weeks 
ago"  that  such  records  should  be  kept 
confidential. 

Apparently  the  word  had  never  gotten 
down  to  sponsors,  he  said,  but  it  will  soon. 
An  administrative  notice  about  this  will  be 
sent  soon  to  aU  regional  directors,  to  be 
passed  on  to  sponsors,  be  said. 

The  confldentlaUty  of  such  records  was 
not  written  by  Congress  into  the  Economic 
Opportimlty  Act,  which  established  the 
Youth  Corps.  Burchman  said  It  was  a  de- 
cision made  by  Howard. 

While  the  NYC  appears  to  be  relying  great- 
ly on  citizens  and  news  media  to  bring  Ir- 
regularities to  Its  attention — Burchman  em- 
phasized it  U  happy  to  have  anybody  bring 
instances  of  IneliglblUty  or  other  irregulari- 
ties to  lU  attention  and  will  investigate  and 
take  appropriate  action — the  corps  Is  thus 
making  it  more  difficult  for  outsiders  to  mon- 
itor the  projects. 

The  federal  officials  do  not  appear  to  be 
monitoring  projects  closely  themselves. 

The  NYC  has  auditors  In  Washington  who 
have  the  duty  of  making  In-depth  audits  of 
programs,  Including  studying  eligibility  of 
enrollees — ^Indeed,  sponsors  have  been  warned 
they  are  subject  to  audit  exceptions  and 
withholding  of  federal  funds  for  Inellglbles. 

But  Burchman  said  there  have  been  more 
than  1,600  NYC  agreements  since  the  pro- 
gram was  started — there  were  more  than  660 
projects  In  operation  In  February — and  aU 
of  them  cannot  be  evaluated  and  audited 
with  the  limited  staff. 


Both  Burchman  and  Dr.  R.  L.  WUllams, 
deputy  regional  NYC  director  at  Dallas,  said 
they  knew  of  no  Texas  projects  which  had 
recel'-ed  In-depth  audits — even  projects  that 
had  shut  down. 

WlUiams  and  other  officials  of  the  DaUas 
office  and  Its  outstatlons  travel  constantly 
visiting  projects  In  Texas  and  elsewhere. 
WUllams  said  each  project  Is  visited  about 
once  every  2  months. 

But  they  do  only  spot-checking  on  sn- 
roUeee'  personal  files  and  do  not  make  In- 
depth  examinations  of  the  records.  They 
mainly  look  at  fiscal  operations  and  see  that 
proper  records  are  kept,  he  said. 

"I'm  not  going  in  and  investigate  to  see 
whether  a  sponsor  Is  committing  fraud," 
WUllams  said,  "because  I  don't  think  we  have 
that  kind  of  sponsors.  I  think  sponsors  ar« 
people  of  Integrity." 

Except  upon  special  request,  'the  Dallas 
regional  office  does  not  even  receive  copies 
of  the  NYC  16  forms,  which  contain  aU  the 
information  the  federal  government  gets 
to  show  an  enroUees'  ellglbUlty.  These  are 
sent  to  Washington. 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  much  as  they  gripe  about  "red  tape." 
they  complain  more  about  confusion  and 
lEuik  of  direction. 

The  federal  supervision  does  not  even  go 
as  far  as  suggesting  to  sponsors  any  uniform 
procedure  for  determining  what  a  famUy's 
Income  is.  although  some  sponsors  say  such 
a  suggestion  would  be  desirable, 

WUllams  said  the  Youth  Corps  does  not 
want  to  tell  them  how  to  go  about  this  be- 
cause it  does  not  want  to  be  criticized  tat 
"trying  to  control  everything." 

A  certain  amount  of  Information  on  eacb 
enroUee  to  substantiate  his  eligibility  la  kept 
in  each  sponsor's  files,  but  there  Is  great 
variation  in  how  much. 

Some  sponsors  have  only  the  federal  Form 
16  In  their  files  to  show  what  enrollees'  fam- 
ilies' incomes  are.  This  form,  which  Is 
signed  by  the  students  after  being  filed  out 
In  an  Interview,  shows  only  Income  ranges, 
such  as  'below  $1,000,"  from  $2,000  to  $3,000." 
or  "above  $5,000." 

Most  sponsors  have  devised  original  appU- 
catlons of  their  own  which  elicit  considerably 
more  information  on  family  Income — some- 
times ones  which  are  signed  by  parents  as 
well  as  applicants.  But  some  of  these  do  not 
elicit  all  the  Information  pertinent,  such  as 
Income  of  working  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
household.  Some  applications  do  not  even 
eUclt  parents'  occupations 

Some  sponsors  merely  take  a  student's 
work  for  the  family  Income  and  rely  on  their 
knowledge  of  where  a  student  lives  and  his 
father's  occupation. 

Some  rely  strongly  on  reports  of  school 
counselors  as  to  the  family  financial  status, 
without  much  paperwork  and  with  Uttle  In- 
vestigation. 

Some  interview  parents  as  well  as  the 
youths.  In  the  Harris  County  Department  of 
Education's  program,  Co-ordinator  MUton 
Womack  said  he  tries  to  visit  the  home  of 
each  enroUee  for  a  personal  Investigation  as 
to  the  family  situation. 

Some  sponsors  do  considerable  checking 
with  employers  as  to  parents'  Income,  but 
most  do  not. 

At  Beaumont,  Director  Ray  Asbiu7  of  the 
South  Park  schools'  NYC  uses  no  fcwm  ex- 
cept NYC  16  for  determining  income.  Asked 
if  he  and  his  staff  ever  check  with  empJoyers 
as  to  whether  Income  figures  fiimlshed  are 
correct,  he  said  he  did  not  think  they  should 
"pry"  like  that. 

"Some  of  these  things  are  pretty  personal, 
you  know,"  he  said. 

The  simplest  test  of  income  seems  to  be 
that  applied  by  the  La  Grange  schools.  Par- 
ents of  enroUees  are  required  to  furnish  a 
notarized  statenvent  of  the  famUy's  Inoome 
tax  return  figure  for  the  prior  year.    Parents 
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bring  a  lot  of  Income  tax  returns  and  W-2 
withholding  forms  In  and  show  them. 

None  of  the  projects  studied  yet  uses  an 
application  form  eliciting  Information  on 
farm  and  real  estate  holdings.  But  Co-ordl- 
nator  Dee  Wheatley  III.  of  the  U-county  NYC 
project  sponsorpd  by  Southwest  Texas  State 
College  at  San  Marcos  for  500  enroUees,  plans 
to  use  such  an  application  next  summer. 

With  all  the  variations  In  procedure  and 
reoord-lceeplng.  it  la  difficult  for  an  outsider 
to  evaluate  eligibility  of  proJecU'  enroUees. 
But  still  the  records  lielp. 

[Prom  the  Houston  Post,  Apr.  29.  1966] 

Boons  and  Boojtooccles  :  Povebtt 

Pockets  HtJNTED 

(By  Pelton  West) 

.\  good  deal  of  the  millions  of  dollars  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has  spent  in  the 
war  on  poverty  so  far  has  been  spent  In 
plares  which  had  relatively  less  poverty  and 
needed  It  less  than  other  places. 

Tills  is  one  of  the  major  bugs  not  yet 
WOrtced  out  of  the  new  program. 

Touth  Corps  officials  have  become  aware 
of  this  and  are  groping  for  a  solution.  An 
ideal  one  they  are  not  likely  to  find. 

There  1b  nothing  written  in  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Oppor. unity  Act  which  insures  that 
the  federal  :und.s  go  where  they  are  needed 
most. 

Project.8  are  developed  by  local  sponsors 
and  proposed  to  the  Labor  Department,  which 
approves  or  disapproves  them.  The  federal 
government  funds  these  and  has  not  at- 
tempted to  encourage  development  of  proj- 
ects In  particular  areas  except  by  making 
inrormution  about  the  program  available. 

Where  leadership  has  been  aggrenlTe  «^t>^ 
alort  to  the  possibihties  or  feder.il  aid — and 
had  r.o  ar.ttpathv  to  it  projects  have  been 
developed  and  the  federal  funds  obtained. 

Where  such  leadership  has  not  existed,  w 
aversion  to  federal  aid  did,  the  federal  funds 
have  not  been  obtained,  even  if  there  was 
more  poverty  than  In  places  where  the  funds 
did    go 

The  Houston  public  school  system  is  one 
agency  that  has  not  applied,  although  one 
project  offlcla;  thinks  that  the  system  needs 
an  NYC  for  at  least  1.000  enroUees. 

The  federal  funds  so  far  have  been  spent 
considerably  on  a  flrst-come,  flrst-served 
basi.?  and  now,  when  they  are  getting  harder 
to  get  as  there  is  more  :!emand,  some  projects 
with  probably  more  merit  than  some  opera- 
tions, are  having  to  wait  to  get  started. 

Dr  R  L  WUUams.  deputy  director  of  the 
Dallas  \YC  region,  said  the  NYC  does  not 
want  to  "t.ike  the  initiative  away  from  the 
states  and  communities." 

But  he  has  been  conferring  recently  with 
Stat*  officials  throughout  the  region  to  work 
as  liaison  between  the  NYC  and  the  state 
governors  who  have  a  veto  over  Youth  Corps 
projects 

Willi.im.s  is  asking  the  state  co-ordlnators 
to  advl.^e  the  NYC  where  the  "real  pockets  of 
poverty'  exist  and  where  projects  are  most 
ne^'ded  With  such  advice,  he  said,  the  NYC 
may  iook  with  more  favor  on  some  proposals 
than   others  in   iislng  Its  limited  funds. 

Walter  Richter  the  Texas  co-ordlnator, 
who  heads  Gov  John  Connally's  office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunl-y  predicted  that  a  greater 
effort  will  be  made  this  year  to  serve  the 
areas  of  greatest  need  rather  than  Just  ap- 
prove projects  on  a  ftrst-wime  first-served 
bas.s. 

"I  think  the  governor  s  office  and  the  Labor 
Depaxtment  will  screen  appacatlons  better 
and  I  predict  that  a  lot  more  quality  will  be 
built  Into  future  Youth  Corpe  projects,"  he 
said 

WlJllams  said  some  projects  in  the  past 
have  been  overfunded  In  s<wie  ca.v-s  this 
was  becau.se  sponsors  overestimated  the 
number  of  eligible  applicants  they  would 
have  he  estimated  15  to  30  percent  of  the 
spon.siirs    of   dropout    programs   so   ov«c«8tl- 


mated.  In  other  cases  summer  projects 
were  overfunded  because  their  approval  came 
so  late  last  summer  that  much  of  the  siunmer 
was  gone.  Approval  came  so  late  in  some 
cases  that  the  sponsors  abandoned  plans  for 
the  projects. 

Overfundlng  some  projects  delays  funding 
of  others. 

The  Federal  funds  were  committed  to  proj- 
ects so  fast  for  school  year  programs  in  the 
current  (1966)  federal  fiscal  year  that  there 
could  hardly  be  a  summer  NYC  program  in 
the  state  except  through  "recapture"  of  funds 
not  used  during  the  school  year.  This  is 
being  accomplished  partly  by  limiting  all 
programs  roughly  to  their  Dec.  31  en- 
rollment levels  which  in  some  cases  are  far 
below  the  originally  approved  levels. 

Because  the  Johnson  administration  has 
trimmed  domestic  program  appropriations 
requests  to  finance  the  Vletnameee  war.  the 
Youth  Corps'  appropriation  for  the  1967  fiscal 
year  starting  July  1  will  be  smaller  than  the 
$600  million  it  wanted.  It  is  now  seeking 
about  8300  million  in  Congress — only  $41 
million  more  than  the  1966  appropriation, 
although  the  demand  for  project  funds  is 
much  greater. 

Williams  said  that  because  of  shortage  of 
funds,  this  soimmer's  program  virill  have  only 
about  120,000  enroUees  nationally,  compared 
to  the  present  300,000,  and  only  about  9.800 
enroUees  in  Texas  in  addition  to  the  4,164 
in  dropout  programs  now  that  will  extend 
into  the  simimer — compared  with  about 
21,000  in  the  Texas  program  now. 

Unless  the  appropriation  outlook  changes, 
Williams  said,  the  total  program  for  the 
nation  in  the  1966-67  school  year  will  be  only 
about  160.000  enroUees. 

He  said  that  In  March  there  were  applica- 
tions pending  either  in  his  office  or  in  Wash- 
ington for  projects  that  would  employ  about 
30,000  Texas  youths — about  2,000  more  than 
had  been  In  all  the  state's  projects  so  far. 

The  way  the  program  has  made  some  NYC 
projects  start-stop-go  affairs.  Sometimes 
programs  lapse  while  awaiUng  approval  of 
continuance. 

La  Oranges  program  was  out  of  operation 
from  September  11  until  mid-October  while 
awaiting  orders  to  proceed.  Texas  City's 
NYC  was  closed  down  from  March  3  until 
March  28,  then  had  another  2-week  gap  In 
January  and  February  because  extensions 
did  not  come  through  in  time. 

Such  lapses  are  upsetting  for  schoolchil- 
dren dependent  upon  the  Jobs  to  pay  their 
school  expenses  or  help  support  their 
families. 

Williams  said  about  25  projects  in  Texas 
have  been  started  but  not  continued  when 
their  agreements,  covering  certain  periods  of 
time,  expired.  But  he  said  not  a  single  proj- 
ect in  the  state  has  been  stopped  becavise  of 
federal  dissatisfaction  with  its  operation. 

Hanging  over  the  program  is  the  threat  of 
virtual  extinction  unless  Congress  further 
changes  the  law  as  to  Its  financing.  As  the 
law  reads  now,  project  sponsors  will  have  to 
pay  60  percent  of  projects  costs  after  June  30, 
1967,  instead  of  the  10  percent  now  (which  is 
almost  always  paid  in  services  and  office  space 
rather  than  cash). 

In  the  opinion  of  some  sponsors,  that 
would  almost  wipe  out  the  Youth  Corpe. 
Terrell  Blodgett,  director  of  the  Texas  GEO 
until  last  December,  said  he  doubted  many 
communities  wotUd  have  projects  If  50-50 
matching  were  required.  However,  he  said 
Congress  Is  Ukely  to  extend  the  period  of 
90-10  matching  for  several  years.  It  has 
already  extended  It  one  year. 

Slowness  In  communication  has  plagued 
the  Youth  Corps  in  its  first  year  and  project 
directors  complain  of  redtape  and  conJTuslon. 
Several  interviewed  have  had  difficulty  get- 
ting advances  of  the  Federal  funds  in  time 
to  meet  their  payrolls.  Several  complained 
of  slowness  in  receiving  p>aper  forms  from  the 
Oovemment,  or  not  receiving  them  at  all. 


Initially,  three  Federal  forms  had  to  be 
filled  out  to  enroll  every  corp^man.  Later, 
all  three  were  replaced  by  one. 

One  director  said  he  once  received  three 
telegrams  from  the  Dallas  regional  NYC 
office  requesting  the  same  bit  of  information. 
He  sent  it  back  In  three  telegrams,  plus  talk- 
ing to  the  Dallas  office  by  telephone. 

Haw  slow  communications  have  been  may 
best  be  illustrated  by  the  speed  with  which 
the  family-Income  standards  for  enroUees 
were  distributed   and  enforced. 

NYC  Director  Jack  Howard  established 
these  last  July  8.  to  be  effective  immediately. 
Some  sponsors  say  they  received  them  in  Au- 
gust, some  in  September,  some  in  October. 

A  memorandum  from  W.  L.  (BUI)  Craw- 
ford, then  NYC  regional  director  at  Dallas. 
urged  all  regional  sponsors  to  "rigorously" 
enforce  the  new  standards,  rescreen  their 
enroUees  and  discharge  IneUgibles.  This  was 
dated  November  1.  C.  A.  Lemmons.  La 
Grange  NYC  director,  said  he  received  It 
November  10. 

On  November  30  the  July  8  standards  were 
revised  as  they  pertained  to  enroUees  from 
families  of  seven  or  more  persons.  It  was 
good  news  to  Mrs.  Pearl  Heller,  director  of 
the  Neighborhood  Centers  Association  NYC 
project  here,  because  it  would  make  a  lot 
more  youths  from  large  families  eligible.  But 
she  did  not  get  the  news  until  a  Post  reporter 
told  her  on  February  5. 

One  of  the  Youth  Corps'  difficulties  has 
been  that  sjjonsors — particularly  cities  and 
counties — prefer  to  enroll  skilled  persons  to 
do  their  Jobs  and  sometimes  have  given  them 
preference  over  unskilled  youths.  WUllama 
said  this  has  concerned  him.  but  he  believes 
the  problem  is  now  almost  overcome.  The 
Youth  Corps  would  prefer  to  help  the  un- 
skilled and  give  them  some  skUl. 

Another  problem  has  been  getting  spon- 
sors to  provide  good  counseUng  as  well  as 
work  for  the  enroUees.  WUUams  said  coun- 
seling generally  needs  improvement.  Texas 
has  some  excellent  counseling  programs,  but 
some  are  poor,  he  said.  Officials  say,  how- 
ever, that  counseling  In  Texas  Is  generally 
better  than  In  a  lot  of  other  states. 


[Prom  the  Houston  Post,  Apr.  30,  1966) 

Boons  and  Boondoggles:  Corps  Hailed 

DESPrrx  Abuses 

(By  Felton  West) 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has  cer- 
tainly had  mistakes,  abuses  and  difficulties  In 
its  little  more  than  a  year  In  operation.  But 
It  also  had  mobilized  a  vast  army  of  admirers 
ready  to  vouch  for  its  value. 

While  the  corps  has  been  criticized  for  hav- 
ing an  admission  p>olicy  that  was  too  open- 
armed  at  first,  that  is  not  all. 

"On  the  other  hand,"  as  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  Director  Sargent  Shrlver  told  a 
congressional  committee  recently,  "we  are 
getting  lashed  from  the  other  direction  that 
our  eligibility  requirements  are  too  tough." 

Potential  sponsors  are  clamoring  for  fed- 
eral funds  to  start  new  Youth  Corps  projects 
faster  than  the  Youth  Corps  can  get  the  funds 
from  Congress. 

Most  present  sponsors  are  enthusiastic 
about  continuing  their  programs  and  many 
would  like  to  enlarge  them. 

There  Is  ample  testimony  from  enroUees, 
their  parents,  corpsmen's  work  supervtoon 
and  project  directors  to  the  good  the  carp* 
has  done  in  helping  young  p>eople  stay  in 
school,  return  after  dropping  out,  or  pre- 
pare themselves  for  Jobs  they  cannot  get 
without  work  experience. 

No  meaningful  statistics  are  available  on 
how  many  have  been  kept  in  or  brought  back 
to  school,  or  help>ed  to  get  Jobs. 

But  in  the  opinion  of  project  directors,  the 
corpjs  has  helped  many  children  stay  In  school 
by  allowing  them  to  contribute  something  to 
the  support  of  their  families  without  drop- 
ping out.  It  has  allowed  them  to  stay  proud- 
ly, able  to  buy  their  lunches  and  suppUes,  p«y 
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tb^  school  fees,  buy  class  rings  and  wear 
decent  clothes  Just  like  their  more  fortu- 
nate schoolmates. 

Some  dropouts  have  returned  to  school  In 
most  school  districts  when  it  was  p>o«slble  to 
work  In  the  Youth  Corpe. 

For  dropouts  who  do  not  want  to  return 
to  school,  the  out-of-school  NYC  projects 
lurnlsh  up  to  6  months  of  work  experience 
and  discipline  to  prepare  them  for  steady 
vork,  some  degree  of  marketable  skill,  work 
references,  and  even  placement  in  other  Jobs. 
And  some  receive  remedial  EngUsh  and 
mathematics  or  vocational  training  courses 
along  with  their  NYC  Jobs. 

For  many  droi>outs,  the  NYC  is  meaning 
new  hope  for  their  f utiures. 

Many  students'  school  attendance  and 
grades  have  improved  after  they  became 
corpsmen. 

Many  have  gone  to  college  after  finishing 
high  school  In  the  Youth  Corps,  or  working 
In  last  sununer's  Youth  Corps  projects,  and 
have  told  the  sponsors  the  NYC  made  It 
possible. 

Some  drop>out8  are  learning  the  savings 
habits  by  putting  money  in  sponsors'  cred- 
it unions. 

Many  who  have  quit  Youth  Corps  proj- 
ects have  done  so  for  as  good  or  better 
Jobs,  or  to  enter  the  mlUtary  services  bet- 
ter prepared. 

The  greatest  value  for  many  enroUees  may 
be  simply  learning  what  It  Is  to  work,  to 
get  there  on  time,  to  take  and  follow  or- 
ders and  to  get  along  with  bosses  and  fel- 
low workers. 

"Every  teen  ager  needs  an  Introduction 
to  work,"  said  Mrs.  Pearl  Heller,  director  of 
the  Neighborhood  Centers  Association  Youth 
Corps.    "They're  not  bom  knowing." 

Despite  widespread  enrollment  last  year 
of  youths  who  would  not  be  classified  as  i>oor, 
most  enroUees  have  been  from  the  lower 
economic  stratum. 

Most  are  from  Isirge  families,  many  from 
families  with  eight  to  10  children.  Many 
family  live  In  low-rent  public  housing  units, 
many  on  only  Social  Security  benefits,  retire- 
ment pay,  public  welfare  or  aid  to  dependent 
children  payments. 

Many  Youth  Corpw  enroUees  have  needed 
help  so  badly  that  they  falsified  their  ages 
a  year  to  meet  the  minimum  age  of  16, 
only  to  be  discovered   and  dismissed   later. 

Many  are  from  broken  homes,  or  chil- 
dren of  widows  or  widowers,  or  deserted 
mothers. 

Many  are  enroUed  when  their  families  have 
temporary  financial  crises  because  of  deaths 
«  Illness,  then  leave  when  family  Income 
Is  re-estabUshed. 

Some  enroUees  already  have  children  of 
their  own.  Fifteen  out  of  160  enroUed  in  the 
Ndghborhood  Centers  project  recently  did. 

la  most  projects,  the  majority  of  en- 
roUees comes  from  mlncM-ity  groups — Negro 
«  Latin  American,  whichever  is  most  preva- 
lent In  the  area.  Relatively  greater  poverty 
Is  found  among  them  than  among  the  popu- 
lation majority. 

Racial  discrimination  is  strongly  forbidden 
In  the  Youth  Corpe  and  Deputy  Regional  Dl- 
fector  R.  L.  WUUams  said  he  has  never  re- 
ceived a  complaint  of  any  In  Texas. 

In  fact,  directors  of  two  NYC  projects  said 
the  projects  gave  them  a  fringe  benefit  in 
helping  prevent  trouble  when  their  schools 
*«e  desegregated  last  faU. 

At  La  Grange,  Superintendent  C.  A.  Lem- 
■nons  said  there  was  racial  antagonism  In  the 
"onimunlty  last  summer, 

"After  working  the  Negro  and  white  kids 
side  by  side  in  the  Youth  Corps  for  2  weeks 
In  the  hot  July  s\m,"  he  said,  "we  had  our 
problem  licked  when  we  integrated  schools 
"1  the  fall.  The  NYC  was  worth  all  it  cost 
wd  all  the  trouble  we  went  through  to  start 
ItJnstlorthls." 

J^uth   Corps    Director   Ray    Asbury    said 
*°*ng  whites  and  Negroes  together  on  the 
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same  NYC  teams  In  the  South  Park  school 
district  In  Beaumont  last  summer  helped 
smooth  the  path  for  desegregation  there  In 
the  fall. 

Cities,  countlee,  school  districts,  the  fed- 
eral government,  hospitals,  coUeges,  social 
agencies,  and  other  nonprofit  agencies  benefit 
from  work  the  corpsmen  do  under  adtUt 
sui)ervl8lon. 

Many  work  as  nursing  aides,  clerical  aides 
In  city  and  county  and  school  district  offices, 
custodians  in  public  buildings,  garbage  col- 
lectors, park  or  street  workmen,  and  Ubrary 
assistants. 

In  La  Grange,  for  example,  corpsmen  last 
summer  renovated  a  school  buUdlng,  refin- 
Ished  the  elementary  school  furniture,  built 
tennis  courts,  a  miniature  golf  course,  and 
other  playground  faclUtles,  cleared  brush, 
built  fences,  dug  ditches,  moved  a  sewer  line. 
and  did  many  other  Jobs  to  Improve  the 
community. 

Corpsmen 's  work  is  not  always  of  high 
quality — the  Youth  Corps  urges  sponsors  not 
to  give  preference  to  skiUed — but  much  of 
it  is  amazingly  good. 

"The  end  result  is  the  kid  as  much  as  the 
work  he  has  done,"  said  Bastrop  County  NYC 
Coordinator  Harold  Goemer. 

Terrell  Blodgett,  who  headed  the  Texas 
Office  of  Economic  Opp>ortunlty  until  last 
December,  said  he  received  few  complaints 
about  the  Youth  Corps.  '3y  and  large,  I 
think  the  work  done  was  worthwhile,  the 
kids  helped  needed  help  and  the  whole  thing 
worked  In  pretty  good  fashion." 

A.  L.  Bankston,  a  long-time  school  admin- 
istrator who  directs  Orange  County's  Youth 
Corpw,  said  the  Youth  Corpjs  is  "a  long-range 
program  that  won't  set  the  world  on  fire 
overnight"  but  will  alleviate  poverty  more 
tham  any  other  P'ederal  antipKJverty  program 
in  operation  now. 

"I  don't  minimize  the  Importance  of  the 
others,"  he  said,  "but  doUar-for-doUar,  the 
Youth  Corps  will  reach  more  people  and  get 
more  results." 

Sargent  Shrlver,  director  of  the  federal 
poverty  war,  said  recently  the  Youth  Corps 
has  already  provided  540,000  Job  oppwrtunl- 
tles  for  young  Americans. 


WASTEFUL   EXPENDITURE   IN 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  cer- 
tain Thomas  F.  A.  Plaut,  of  Stanford 
University,  was  allocated  $1,100,000  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  make  a  study 
of  the  subject  of  alcoholism  and  its  im- 
pact upon  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

After  the  agency  with  which  Mr. 
Thomas  F.  A.  Plaut  has  his  connections 
spent  the  $1,100,000,  it  came  up  with  the 
sensational  recommendation  that  the 
serving  of  alcoholic  beverages  at  super- 
vised teenage  parties  is  a  sound  "way  of 
preventing  alcoholism." 

After  5  years  of  study,  Mr.  Plaut,  the 
researcher,  recommends  to  parent  of 
the  U.S.  teenagers  that  they  should  begin 
feeding  their  children  with  alcohol.  He 
further,  after  5  years  of  study,  con- 
cludes that  taboos  against  liquor  adver- 
tising on  television,  radio,  and  otherwise 
should  be  eliminated. 

He  urges  the  adoption  of  future  tele- 
vision commercials  showing  drinks  being 
served  in  family  gatherings  with  children 
present. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  an  addict  or 
abstalnant  from  alcoholism  to  condemn 
vigorously  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  researcher,  Mr.  Thomas  P.  A.  Plaut. 
He  h£is  made  his  sensational  recom- 
mendation;   also    expended    $1,100,000 


granted  to  his  agency  for  the  research 
work  which  he  conducted. 

The  wasteful  and  wrongful  expendi- 
ture of  $1,100,000  has  been  multiplied 
many  times  by  the  astounding  and  sensa- 
tional recommendations  made  by  this 
particular  researcher. 


VIETNAM  WARRIORS  CHEERED  BY 
CHILDREN'S  CRAYON  DRAWINGS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  of  the 
substantial  amount  of  mail  received 
daily,  once  in  a  while  correspondence  is 
received  that  is  so  important  or  tells  such 
a  moving  story  that  a  Senator  is  required 
to  share  the  message  with  both  his  col- 
leagues and  the  American  public. 

I  received  such  a  letter  from  Lt.  Comdr. 
David  W.  Plank,  a  Califomian  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  Chaplain  Corps  on 
the  U.S.S.  Hancock,  an  attack  aircraft 
carrier  operating  in  the  waters  of  south- 
east Asia.  Commander  Plank's  story  is  a 
most  moving  one.  It  tells  the  story  of 
24  boys  and  girls  of  the  second  grade  of 
the  Oakrldge  School,  Sacramento,  Calif., 
wanting  to  thank  the  Navy  for  "fighting 
for  our  classroom  and  coimtry."  To 
do  this,  the  youngsters  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  "XJS.  Navy,  care  of  Gen.  William  C. 
Westmoreland,  Vietnam."  For  some 
reason  the  correspondence  was  forward- 
ed to  the  US.S.  Hancock.  Enclosed  with 
the  youngsters'  letters  were  24  grease- 
crayon  drawings.  Perhaps  the  paint- 
ings of  the  youngsters  from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  art  critic  did  not  rival  the 
Mellon  collection  which  rightfully  at- 
tracted many  to  the  Waslilngton  area 
recently,  but  the  ship's  exhibit  featur- 
ing these  24  grease-crayon  drawings, 
was  probably  appreciated  more  by  our 
fighting  men  than  those  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  view  the  Mellon  collec- 
tion. Commander  Plank  tells  us  that 
the  group  that  saw  this  exhibit  was  not 
the  sort  of  crowd  that  you  would  see  in 
the  National  Gallery,  for  these  men  are 
the  fighting  men  of  the  U.S.  Navy  who 
are  waging  war  against  Communist 
aggression  in  southeast  Asia.  Perhaps, 
Mr.  President,  as  Commander  Plank  con- 
cludes :  - 

A  little  child  shall  lead  them. 

The  youngsters  seem  to  see  the 
significance  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict 
even  better  than  some  Members  of  the 
Congress  or  our  so-called  experta. 
Rather  than  continue,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  I  could  begin 
to  tell  the  story  as  movingly  as  Com- 
mander Plank,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  I  received  from 
Commander  Plank  together  with  his 
story  of  the  children's  letters  and  art 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  story  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

V.3B.  "Hancooc"  (CVA-19) . 
FPO  San  Franciaco.  April  19, 1968. 

Hon.  OBOaCE  MURPHT, 

The  US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DSAR  Sknatok  Mttrpht;  I  Invite  you,  Sir, 
to  read  the  enclosed  short  article  which  i>er- 
talns  to  a  group  of  California  school  chU- 
dren.  It  describes  what  happened  when  a 
small  package  of  their  letters  and  crayon 
drawings   found   their   way   to    the   aircraft 
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"'irrier  H  zKCOik  Not  only  were  the  weary 
A  irr;jrs  of  tnla  Vietnam-engaged  Bhlp 
cheered  nr.a  strengttiened.  but  tliey  were 
viviaiv  renii.ided  of  our  American  purpo6« 
In  the  worUl 

The  story  Is  both  heartwar.-nlng  and  of 
great  significance.  I  believe.  It  U  my  hope 
that  you  wU!  both  enjoy  It  and  tn  some  way 
find  It  helpful  In  your  much  appreciated 
work  on  behalf  of  us  cltlzenB  of  California — 
my  native  state. 

Very'  respectfully  yi-.r? 

David  W.  Pl.^nk, 
Lieutenant  Commander.  Chaplain  Corps, 
U.S.  Navy    Ship's  Chaplain. 

Vtetntam    Warriors    CHitEHsii    bt    Childrbk's 

Craton  Drawings 

By    Lt     Comdr     David    W     Plank,    Chaplain 

Corps.  VS.  Navy^ 

Thi.i  is  the  story  of  a  bundle  of  children's 
drawings  that  were  addressed  and  mailed  to 
"The  VB  Kayy,  Vietnam"  What  follows 
Cf)uld  have  been  repeated  aboard  many  other 
shlpe  and  military  !nstallatlor..t  Hence  thla 
Is  not  a  story  about  the  Seventh  neet 
A:\mpda-based  attack  aircraft  -arrler  0.8.8. 
Hancock  (CVA-lQi;  It  la  about  24  grease- 
cnxyon  pictures  palnstjikSnply  drawn  by  sec- 
ond-grade boys  and  girls  In  Oakrldge  School, 
Sacramento,  Calif 

The  story  necesaarlly  beglna  on  April  6, 
1966,  the  day  a  small  ordinary-looking 
"v; iiidr'.cal  package  arrived  in  the  Chaplain*' 
Ofllce  aboard  Hancock.  At  the  time.  Bbe 
was  bujiv  operating  In  the  tropica!  waters  of 
the  South  China  Sea.  catapulting  Vietnam- 
bound  planes  from  her  flight  deck,  one  every 
28  seconds  The  package  which  Ship's 
Chaplain  David  W.  Plank  found  was  tattered 
and  badly  scarred  from  iw  long  Journey.  For 
It  hod  been  seventy  days  enroute— 38  Jan- 
tiary  wag  the  postmark  it  bore.  In  a  child's 
scrawled  handwriting  it  was  addressed  to, 
"The  VS.  Navy,  care  of  Gen.  WUUam  C. 
Westmoreland,  Vietnam  "  It  had  come  from 
'Miss  Burns  Second  Grade.  Oakrldge  School, 
Sacramento,  Calif  " 

Tlie  Chaplain  opened  the  pack.ige  Out 
tumbled  34  grease-crayon  drawings,  and  19 
oversized  letters.  The  pictures  bore  scribbled 
titles  such  as  "Our  Janitor  In  The  Hospital." 
■  My  House."  "This  Is  Me.  This  I.s  You,"  and 
"Evelyn  The  Clown"  The  letters  read  In 
part.  "Thank  you  for  fighting  for  our  class- 
room and  country.  I  hope  all  of  you  dont 
die,"  "We  have  sawdust  In  our  hair."  "My 
mother  went  to  the  hospital  Do  you  have 
have  a  brother?"  "I  am  praying  for  you. 
I   am  crying  for  you      Please  come  back." 

Prom  where  had  this  forlor?-;  package  of 
pictures  and  letters  come'  Who  sent  it  to 
Hancock?  How  did  It  happen  to  arrive  on 
board ^  Where  had  It  been  for  seventy  days? 
No  one  seemed  to  know  or  care  The  Chap- 
lain s  arst  Impulse  wa.s  to  simply  discard 
them  all.  then  write  a  perfv;nctory  letter  of 
thanks  to  Miss  Bums 

But  then  came  a  thought  Why  not  give 
these  children  8  expressions  of  concern,  en- 
couragement, and  appr«-iatlon  an  opp)or- 
tunity  to  be  heard  themselves  by  those  for 
whom  they  were  Intended,  men  of  the  UJ3. 
Navy  fighting  !n  Vietnam''  Mount  and  dis- 
play them,  of  course.  They  may  not  be 
artlst;o  ma*t.erplece8 — certalnlv  they  had  no 
Mtnmerclal  value  But  the  message  they 
held  to  tei!  could  be  priceless 

Two  davs  later  the  "Miss  Burns'  Second 
Grade  Class  Grease-crayon  Drawing  Exhibit" 
Cfllclally  opened  in  Hancock's  library  when 
Capt.  James  C  Donaldson.  Jr  ,  the  ship's 
Commanding  Officer,  cut  with  a  Navy  cere- 
monial sword  the  paper  chaln-rlbbon  Which 
Stretched  from  wall  to  wall  In  the  I-'brary 
■"gallery  '  By  potters  and  flyers,  by  notes  on 
barbershop  mirrors  and  by  word  of  mouth; 
from  bow  to  fan  tall,  from  boiler  room  to 
bridge,  the  word  of  the  unusual  art  exhibit 
spread 


The  men  came  first  by  ones  and  twos,  and 
then  by  dozens.  During  the  first  week  of 
the  exhibit  alone.  1.000  men,  nearly  one- 
third  of  Hancock's  crew,  crowded  into  the 
Library  and  browsed  among  the  pictures. 
To  add  to  the  enjoyment,  they  participated 
In  a  contest  to  choose  which  they  thought 
were  the  best  pictures  and  letters.  Officers 
and  enlisted  men  came  at  lunch  hour,  be- 
fore plane  launches,  after  recoveries,  during 
the  coffee-break  of  an  engine  room  watch: 
early  In  the  morning,  late  at  night.  They 
toured  the  picture  exhibit  In  green  Sight 
suits  and  red  crash-crew  Jerseys;  In  sweaty 
T-shirts  and  mechanic's  overtdls:  hardly 
what  you  would  expect  at  an  Art  Exhibit. 
But  Hancock  Is  a  fighting  ship.  And  the 
men  that  make  her  so,  work  hard,  hot, 
round-the-clock  hottrs.  These  are  the  ways 
of  war.    The  men  look  the  part  they  play. 

Thus  during  the  heat  of  battle,  the  men 
of  "Fighting  Hannah"  have  been  choaen-by- 
chance  as  "The  VS.  Navy.  Vietnam." 
They  have  paused  and  pondered  twenty-four 
crayoned  drawings;  they  have  thoughtfully 
read  the  penciled  letters.  Though  these  be 
the  creations  of  children's  tiny  hands  in  far- 
away Sacramento,  CalU.,  they  might  have 
been  the  heart's  handiwork  of  children  any- 
where. Weary  naval  warriors  rested  and 
listened  to  the  pure  voices  of  seven-year-old 
boys  and  girls  from  home  telling  them  of 
their  love  and  prayers,  their  concern  and 
gratitude.  To  their  duties  the  men  of 
Hancock  returned  with  quicker  pace  and 
lighter  heart.  The  true  spirit  of  America 
had  somehow  touched  and  lifted  her  distant 
fighting  sons — through  the  fingers  of  little 
children. 

Into  the  midst  of  war,  twenty-four  second- 
grade  boys  and  girls  have  unwittingly  stepped 
to  remind  us  of  our  American  purpose:  to 
strive  always  to  obtain  and  preserve  for  them, 
and  all  children,  both  those  living  and  those 
of  generations  to  come.  Justice  and  equality, 
peace  and  freedom,  In  Vietnam,  or  any  op- 
pressed place  upon  earth.  In  order  to  make 
certain  that  children  everywhere  can  always 
draw  what  they  please,  and  write  whom  they 
wish. 

As  was  said  centuries  ago,  "A  little  child 
shaU  lead  them." 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  May  10  was 
a  special  holiday  for  all  of  our  proud 
people  of  Rumanian  origin.  It  com- 
memorated the  day  on  which  Ruma- 
nians, who  enjoy  a  freedom  here  not 
known  presently  In  their  native  home- 
land, celebrated  the  achievement  of  Ru- 
mania's independence  and  the  foimding 
of  its  kingdom. 

The  Joy  of  all  Rumanians  is  dimmed 
by  the  unhappy  fact  that  their  Inde- 
pendence Day  cannot  be  celebrated  In 
the  homeland.  It  Is  fitting  that  our 
friends  can  observe  this  national  holi- 
day here  In  the  United  States  where  every 
Individual  and  group  have  the  promise 
of  freedom.  The  Rumanian  National 
Committee  planned  a  fitting  observance 
of  the  anniversary  at  the  Carnegie  ESi- 
dowment  International  Center  In  New 
York  City. 

Independence  came  to  Rumania  on 
May  10,  1877;  but  the  peace  that  fol- 
lowed the  victory  was  a  hard  and  bitter 
one.  The  valiant  nation  struggled 
bravely  through  the  two  World  Wars, 
losing  vast  numbers  of  its  soldiers  and 
citizens.  A  free  and  Independent  gov- 
ernment ha3  been  withheld  from  the 
patient  Rnmantana  for  19  yean. 


In  continuing  sympathy  for  the  Ru- 
marUan  people  and  their  lack  of  com- 
plete freedom  on  their  national  holiday, 
we  renew  our  hope  that  one  day  their 
wishes  for  full  independence  will  be 
realized. 

OMBUDSMAN  FOR  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
recently  the  American  Association  of 
Medical  Clinics,  in  an  editorial  in  ttielr 
monthly  journal  Group  Practice,  dis- 
cussed the  ombudsman  system  as  it  could 
help  physicians  in  the  "two  major  prob- 
lems of  the  age:  the  time  and  effort 
required  to  cope  with  redtape  and  the 
related  problem  of  apparently  arbitrary 
actions  or  procedures  emanating  most 
notably  from  governmental  administra- 
tive oflBcers." 

The  association  points  out  that  the 
"need  to  do  something  is  hardly  debat- 
able; the  method  of  performing  the  need- 
ed functions,  whether  by  an  ombudsman 
system  or  some  substitute  method  Is  not 
80  dear." 

We  are  in  complete  agreement  with 
this  statement.  As  I  have  Informed  my 
colleagues  many  times  before,  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  intends  to  study  all 
facets  of  the  ombudsman  concept  as  It 
could  relate  to  the  United  States, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert,  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  the  editorial 
entitled  "Ombudsmsm  for  the  United 
States."  This  appeared  in  the  April  1966 
issue  of  Group  Practice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscorb. 
as  follows : 

Ombudsman  for  the  UNrrBO  Statts? 

Physicians  are  becoming  increasingly  In- 
volved in,  and  conscious  of,  two  major  prob- 
lems of  the  age :  the  time  and  effort  required 
to  cc^>e  with  red  tape,  particularly — but  not 
exclusively — that  concerned  with  government 
and  Its  agencies  at  all  levels;  and  the  related 
problem  of  apparently  arbitrary  actions  or 
procedures  emanating  most  notably  from 
governmental  administrative  ofDcers  or  bu- 
reaus and  less  frequently  from  the  legislative 
branches  of  government. 

Some  of  the  smaller  democracies  have  rec- 
ognized and  attempted  to  deal  with  eudi 
problems  In  a  manner  which  Is  now  being 
explored  in  the  United  States  and  which  tu 
been  discussed  In  articles  and  by  a  number 
of  newspaper  columnists.  This  is  the  om- 
budsman system  apparently  first  established 
In  Sweden  in  1809  and  now  spread  to  Pin- 
land.  Japan,  Denmark,  Norway,  New  Zealand, 
and  under  consideration  In  Great  Britain. 

A  person  given  the  Scandinavian  n.'unt  ol 
"ombudsman"  has  been  variously  defined  »» 
a  "gad  fly  to  government,"  "a  guardian  ol  tb« 
people's  rights  against  abuses  and  malfunc- 
tions by  government.  Its  programs  and  offl- 
dalB"  and  as  a  "cutter  of  red  tape  and  rlgbt- 
er  of  wrongs  for  citizens  caught  In  the  toUi 
of  bureaucracy."  However  defined,  the  man 
serving  as  an  ombudsman  (there  may  b« 
more  than  one)  has  the  Job  of  representing 
the  "UtUe  fellow"  against  unlawful,  capri- 
cious, or  other  faults  of  his  government  or  of 
government  employees. 

In  Denmark,  for  example,  there  Is  only  one 
ombudsman  who  Is  a  Judge  of  exceedingly 
high  standing.  He  Is  Independent  of  ParU»- 
ment  In  the  performance  of  hU  duties  t^o^ 
the  general  principles  governing  hU  bcUtI- 
tles  have  been  established  by  that  body,   i^ 
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Is  his  reBponslblllty  "to  observe  If  persons 
under  his  Jurisdiction  pursue  unlawfvil  alms 
In  their  service,  make  arbitrary  or  unfair 
decisions,  or  are  guUty  »t  other  faults  of 
commission  or  omission.  Should  he  become 
aware  of  defects  or  shortcomings  In  current 
laws  or  administrative  provisions,  he  mtist 
bring  them  to  the  attention  of  Parliament 
and  the  minister  concerned." 

The  ombudsman  can  deal  with  a  wide 
roriety  of  problems  and  only  one  (from  Den- 
mark i  Is  mentioned  here.  This  concerned 
the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  an  ad- 
ministrative agent  had  the  requisite  legal 
authority  for  a  decision  taken.  The  Parlia- 
mentary Commissioner  (ombudsman)  In- 
vestigated a  case  where  a  Chief  Constable  had 
forbidden  a  taxi-cab  owner  to  seek  hire  at 
a  cab-stand  for  a  month  because  of  a  dispute 
between  the  taxi-cab  owner  and  some  of  his 
colleagues.  It  was  found  that  the  Chief 
Constable  did  not  have  the  requisite  legal 
authority  for  refusing  the  taxi  owner  the  use 
of  the  cab  stand  and  this  ended  with  a 
compromise  under  which  the  Constable  un- 
dertook to  pay  the  cab  owatr  damages  for 
loat  earnings. 

The  question  is  being  taken  seriously  In 
Use  United  States.  -  The  Senate  Subcomnolt- 
tee  on  Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Senator  Loko  of 
mssouri  has  been  holding  hearings  to  explore 
the  feasibility  of  a  U.S.  version  of  this  ofllce. 
A  distinguished  Swedish  ombudsman  was 
the  lead-off  witness  In  March. 

The  need   to  do  something  Is   hardly  de- 
batable: the  method  of  performing  the  need- 
ed functions,    whether    by    an    ombudsman 
system  or  some  substitute  method  Is  not  so 
clear.    Thus  the  risk  of  merely  establishing 
another  bureau   with   stiU   more   redtai>e   Is 
real  In  a  nation  as  vast  as  this  and  would 
bring  little  Improvement.     Possibly,  the  so- 
lution would  be  to  set  up  a  small  experi- 
mental     quasi-governmental      organization 
which  could   receive   and   Investigate   com- 
plaints from  Individual   citizens  and  make 
'  """  determinations  of  their  validity.  Those 
•ht  to  bo  legitimate  could  be  channeled 
...  s^vemmental  Individuals  or  agencies  In- 
TOlved.  to  appropriate   Congreselonal   Com- 
-  """s.   or   to   the   public    press   If   It   were 
ary  to  marshal  public  opinion  on  an 
—r'-.-tant    Issue.     No   doubt    new   problems 
would  be  created  and  Its  success  would  de- 
3«T.ri  entirely  on  the  Integrity,  Intelligence, 
and  powers — of  the  heads  of  such  an 
xatlon.     Indeed,   It   seems   highly   un- 
-•-  that  the  ombudsman  system  In  any 

•  :icatlon  could  be  suitably  established  in 
ination  like  the  United  States! 

On  the  other  problem  of  redtape.  however, 
which  Is  a  frequent  irritant  to  physicians  as 
well  as  to  other  citizens.  It  might  be  possible 
to  bring  about  Improvements  with  relative 
'tapliclty  and  this  might  be  worthy  of  ex- 
^^n.  The  reduction  In  governmental 
js  could  be  assigned  to  a  smaU  corps  of 
Sovernment  employees  whose  one  and  only 
function  would  be  to  suggest  simplifications 
of  operations,  procedures — and  governmental 
'»'>«viage.  Cutting  redtepe  in  this  matter 
would  doubtless  lower  the  cost  of  operating 
"»  government  Itself  as  well  as  lessen  the 
WtaUon  of  the  ordinary  citizen.  As  some- 
Me  remarked  recently  the  Internal  Revenue 
Semce  has  been  going  to  simplify  its  forme 
■or  the  last  twenty  years;  it  will  pwobably 
<»*«  some  outside  Individual  or  agency  to 
•Womplish  such  a  miracle. 


ACTTVITIES  OF  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
lays  American  young  people  have  been 
'^r'ticized  for  everything  from  over- 
«uberant  spring  weekends  in  seaside 
J**™^.  to  dishonesty  in  taking  examina- 
*n«,  to  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
*®«1can  commitment  in  the  world. 


Most  Americans  have  taken  little  stock 
in  such  criticism.  They  have  tended  to 
believe  that  this  generation  was  not 
really  represented  by  the  minority  of  its 
members  wlio  participated  in  such  activi- 
ties. Each  generation  must  face  the 
close  scrutiny  and  examination  of  the 
one  which  precedes  It,  and  today's  gen- 
eration is  no  exception. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  feel  It  so 
important  to  publicize  the  many  con- 
structive and  worthwhile  activities  pur- 
sued by  our  young  people — activities 
which  demonstrate  that,  in  many  re- 
spects, our  young  people  understand  the 
stakes  in  today's  world  a  lot  better  tha,n 
many  who  are  older  and  presume  to  be 
wiser. 

While  a  vociferous  minority  has  dem- 
onstrated in  opposition  to  the  national 
commitment  in  Vietnam,  and  an  even 
smaller  nuniber  have  championed  the 
cause  of  the  Communist  Vietcong,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  American  stu- 
dents and  young  people  have  seen  quite 
clearly  that  if  aggression  is  not  defeated 
it  will  be  endlessly  repeated.  They  have 
also  felt  the  need  to  make  It  clear  that 
the  few  vociferous  critics  do  not  speak 
for  them. 

One  example  of  this  comes  from  Wol- 
cott  High  School  in  the  town  of  Wolcott 
in  my  own  State  of  Connecticut. 

In  a  letter  which  I  received  from  Rob- 
ert P.  Carroll,  a  faculty  member  at  the 
school,  the  project  initiated  by  Wolcott 
students  was  described  in  these  terms: 

The  students  In  my  Contemporary  Issues 
classes  organized  project  SAVE  (Students 
Approve  Vietnam  EfltM't)  as  a  direct  result  of 
President  Johnson's  plea  to  the  American 
people  throughout  the  oovmtry  to  shout  and 
make  their  views  heard  on  Vietnam  •  •  •. 
These  students  maUed  out  16.433  letters  and 
five  times  as  many  petition  sheets  to  every 
public  high  school  In  the  country  on  March 
8th  •  •  •.  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that 
returns  are  Just  beginning  to  come  in  and  as 
of  today  500  schools  have  made  returns  with 
a  total  of  over  100,000  slgnatxires. 

This  effort  gives  notice  that  the  vast 
body  of  public-spirited  high  school  stu- 
dents want  neither  to  criticize  nor  stand 
silent.  They  want  to  be  heard,  and  to 
show  the  world  that  the  critics  do  not 
speak  for  them,  that  this  generation  of 
American  young  people  understands  tliat 
freedom  does  not  come  easily,  and  that 
each  generation  must  rededlcate  itself  to 
its  preservaticm. 

It  gives  me  great  personal  satisfaction 
to  know  that  such  a  national  movement 
of  support  for  our  troops  In  Vietnam 
originated  in  Connecticut,  and  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  details  of  this  effort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  information 
concerning  the  campaign  started  at  Wol- 
cott High  School. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matedal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wolcott  Hioh  School. 
Wolcott,  Conn.,  March  29. 1966. 
Senator  Thom-^s  J.  Dodo. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

I>BAB  Bbnator  Doos:  Wfe  both  know  that 
Democracy  la  a  difficult  system  because  it 
places  great  responalblUty  on  every  Individ- 


ual to  odnUlbute  his  share  and  his  talents  to 
society  so  that  It  can  function  suoceesfuUy. 
Today's  high  school  students  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  understand  the  problems  facing 
our  great  country  and  a  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity to  tackle  them.  My  students  have  taken 
the  Vietnam  problem  and  have  decided  that 
a  minority  who  have  protested  by  burning 
draft  cards  and  marching  on  Washliigton 
have  distorted  the  true  feeling  of  the  ma- 
jority of  American  students  and  American 
people  toward  the  policy  of  their  govern- 
ment. They  feel  they  have  a  responsibility 
to  do  something  so  that  other  nations  do  not 
get  a  false  Impression  of  how  the  majority 
of  us  feel. 

The  students  In  my  Contemporary  laeues 
classes  organized  project  SAVE  (Students 
Approve  Vietnam  Effort)  as  a  direct  result 
of  President  Johnson's  plea  to  the  American 
people  throughovit  the  country  to  "shout" 
and  make  their  views  heard  on  Vietnam.  Hie 
remarks  were  carried  on  the  front  page  of 
the  New  York  Times  which  each  one  of  my 
students  subscribe  to  dally.  Theee  students 
mailed  out  16,433  letters  and  five  times  as 
many  petition  sheets  to  every  public  high 
aohool  In  the  country  on  March  8.  These 
letters  were  addressed  to  the  high  school 
principal.  We  asked  him  to  circulate  the 
petition  through  the  Social  Studies  depart- 
ment BO  that  Intelligent  discussion  might 
precede  any  signing  by  the  students  asked  to 
participate. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  returns  are 
Just  beginning  to  come  In  and  as  of  today 
500  schools  have  made  returns  with  a  total 
of  over  100,000  signatures  We  hope  this  Is 
Just  the  beginning.  AP  wire  service  carried 
the  story  twice  throughout  the  country, 
many  newspapers  using  It  as  front  page  copy. 
The  story  was  also  picked  up  by  television 
and  radio.  I  have  a  folder  with  over  300 
letters  to  date  from  all  over  the  country  tmd 
a  number  from  our  boys  In  Vietnam  who 
read  about  the  Wolcott  High  project  In  the 
Stare  &  Stripes.  Many  religious  and  frater- 
nal organizations  have  made  plans  to  make 
awards  to  the  students  Involved  and  one  man 
from  upstate  New  York  suggested  that  some- 
one submit  the  project  for  a  Valley  Forge 
award. 

The  students  hope  to  deliver  the  resulU  to 
President  Johnson  personally  when  the  coun- 
try-wide project  Is  completed.  I  will  keep 
you  posted  on  the  progress  of  project  SAVE, 
Senator  Dodd.  We  all  hope  you  can  be  of 
assistance  In  arranging  a  meeting  with  the 
President. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

RoBCBT  P.  CAaaoix. 
Faculty  Advisor  to  SAVS. 

8AVB. 
Wolcott  High  School, 
Wolcott.  Conn.,  February  22,  1966. 

Dear  High  School  Principal:  It  has  always 
been  a  part  of  our  great  American  heritage 
to  speak  up  for  causes  we  believe  In.  The 
Vietnam  War  Is  such  a  cause  It  Is  so  tragic 
In  Intensity  and  so  overwhrfming  In  impor- 
tance that  we.  the  senior  class  of  Wolcott 
High  School,  have  decided  to  organize  our 
nation's  schools  to  take  a  position  In  support  . 
0*  our  American  policy  there. 

Our  oeonpaign  for  signatures  offers  stu- 
dents all  over  America  an  opportumty  to  be 
heard  and  to  rally  to  a  cause  which  has  as  Its 
sole  purpose  the  guaranteed  Independence  of 
South  Vietnam.  We  don't  want  our  govern- 
ment to  settle  for  anything  leas.  If  the 
United  States  gives  up  on  Vietnam,  free  Asia 
will  give  up  on  the  United  «tates  and  all  Asia 
wlU  be  swallowed  up  by  the  oommunlst 
menace. 

Student  dem.onBtratorS  against  our  policy 
in  Vietnam  are  In  the  minority.  Many  of 
them  are  not  aware  of  the  issues  Involved 
thore.  We  need  the  help  of  your  students  to 
help  ameliorate  this  false  Impression  given 
P»king  and  Hanoi.     Tour  cooperation  In  this 
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campaign  for  si^uitures  will  not  be  forgotten  dent  Johnson  as  a  counter  to  the  draft-card 

by  us  here  at  Wolcott.  burnings  and  other  protests  about  American 

SAVE  would  appreciate   your  distributing  efiforta. 

several    copies   of   the   enclosed   petitions  to  "They're    coming    In    now,"    said    Carroll. 

each  classroom  la  your  schix)!  to  be  signed  by  "We've  got  them  back  from   190  schools  In 

those    students    who   support    our    position.  34  states  and  the  District  of  Colimibla.    Peo- 

Thls  can  aJl  be  done  %ery  easily  and  conven-  pie  are  sending  In  newspaper  articles  and  a 

inntly  at   the  beginning  of   the  school  day.  lot  of  other  things." 

This  can  also  be  done  through  your  Social  These  other  things  Included  an  edlt<»Ul 

Studipf!  Department.  If  you  nnd  It  more  con-  cartoon    from    the    York.    Pa.,    Tribune.     It 

vf^nlent    than     the    method    we    suggested,  showed  a  student  shouUng  "Support  Amer- 

.Hivp   the  sheets   returned   to  your  office  as  lea's  Viet  Nam  Efforts"  through  a  megaphone 

wx>n  aa  pcjssible  so  that  you  can  mall  them  bearing  Wolcott  High  School's  name. 

back    to   our    headquarters       Please   address  There  were  clippings  from  across  the  coun- 

your  envelop*"  to  read:   SAVE.  Wolcott  High  try,  newspapers  In  Alabama,  Detroit,  Oregon. 

Sch:-o:.  Wolcott.  Conn  ,  06716.     If  there  are  Prom  Oregon  there  was  also  an  Interesting 

private  schools  In  your  area,  we  would  appre-  letter. 

elate  your  notifying  them  of  onxr  endeavor  "Congratulations  to  you  and  the  senior 
and  urgins;  them  to  send  in  slgnattires  of  class,"  said  a  woman  from  Forest  Grove. 
their  students  on  facslmllies  of  the  form  Oreg.  "It's  kids  like  that  who  make  this 
we  sent  you.  country  worth  fighting  for.  I  have  Just 
The  critical  nature  of  the  Vietnam  War  cllpjjed  the  article  out  of  the  evening  pa- 
makes  It  Eili  the  more  essential  that  we  com-  per  to  send  on  to  my  husband  In  Viet 
plete  our  projects  as  scK^n  as  possible  so  that  Nam.  He  has  been  there  since  1983  and 
we  can  notify  Washington  of  our  results.  We  has  become  very  disgusted  with  all  the  stu- 
kriow  you  will  not  refuse  so  urgent  an  appeal,  dent  demonstrations  In  this  country.  Al- 
This  project  haa  the  endorsement  at  the  though  I  campaigned  for  Senator  Mobse, 
Connecticut  Association  of  Sei-rondary  School  I  want  you  to  know  that  he  Isn't  speaking 
Principals  for  the  people  of  Oregon  and  we  are  very 
Very  sincerely  yours  ashamed    of    him    and    Governor    Hatfield." 

Ro.v*Lo  Bertotht,  Prom  Detroit  came  a  song  written  by  a 

SAVE  Chairman.  music  publisher  who  said  all  royalties  from 

Mr.  Robert  F  Carroll,  It  would   be  sent   to   the   Wolcott  class. 

Faculty  Sponsor.  "Although  the  number  of  signatures  are 

few."  said  a  letter  from  Glrard,  Tex.,  pub- 

SAVE    STtTDENTs    Approve    Vhttnam    Eitobt  He  schools,  "It  represents  100  per  cent  of  our 

School ^8**  school  students  •   •   •  We  are  a  rural 

Citf..llI.llllllII..ll.y...iy.  community  and  have  very  strong  patriotic 

State"""  feelings  toward  our  cotmtry."     There  were 

^  names. 

We.  the  undersigned,  wish  to  express  our  The  principal  of  Cherokee  High  School  In 

support  of  the  United  States  policy  In  Viet-  Canton,  Ga.,  wrote  that  names  of  his  stu- 

nam      A.s  we  understand  this  policy  we  are  dents  have  already  been  turned  In  to  Pree- 

In  Vietnam  at  the  request  of  the  South  Viet-  Ident  Johnson  after  a  rally  at  Atlanta,  and 

namese  government  to  help  them  stop  com-  any  additional  petitions  would  be  dupUca- 

munlst   intervention.     We   are  not   there  to  tlon   but   "we  wish  you   every  succees." 

Impose    our    system    because    every    nation  The  principal  of  the  Houston,  Minn.,  high 

should  have  the  rl(?ht  to  choose  the  system  school   wrote    that   the   school   policy   "does 

of  government  that  best  fits  Its  needs.     We  not  permit  distribution"  of  petitions  but  "the 

are   In    Vietnam    to   protect    this   right:    the  number   of    'I'm    behind    the    boys    In    Viet 

communists  are  there  to  destroy  It.     We  are  Nam'  buttons  I  see  on  our  students  shows 

not   there   to   impose   American   colonialism;  they  are  behind   you  wholeheartedly." 

we    are    there    to    oppose    communist    colo-  Signed  petitions  from  Mackay,  Idaho,  were 

niallS'T^  received  one  day  and  the  next  day  came  a 

We   are   seriously   disturbed    by   the  small  letter    from    two    girl    students.      "We    were 

minority  of  students  demonstrating  against  not  available  when  your  petitions  were  passed 

our  policy  In  Vietnam  and  even  advocating  around.     We  would  like   to  add  our  names 

the  tearing  up  of  draft  cards      Their  tactics  to  the  list." 

have  led  to  highly  exaggerated  estimates  of  Patapeco  Senior  High  School  In  Baltimore 

their   numbers      Because   these   tactics   may  wrote  that  students  made  duplicates  of  the 

lead  Pelting  and  Hanoi   to  seriously  under-  petition    forms    so   every   homeroom    in   the 

estimate     .American     commitment     we,     the  school  could  have  one  to  sign.     They  even 

students  of  .America,  have  decided  to  speak  went  a  step  further  and  elected  one  student 

up  as  SAVE  chairman  for  the  school. 

fSlgnatures  1  Ink  smeared  on  one  of  the  printed  petl- 

M&ll     returns    to:     SAVE.    Woloott    High  tlons,    which    were    mailed    to    17.500    high 

School.  Wolcott.  Conn.,  06716.  schools   across   the   country,   and   the   prln- 

clpal    of    the    Stony   Point   High    School    In 

SAVE  Petitions  Highly  Praised  North  Carolina  wrote:   ''Would  you  be  kind 

enough   to  send   us   a  legible  copy  of  your 

(By  Greg  Chilson)  petitions.     I  feel  that  the  Stony  Point  stu- 

WoLCOTT  — "God    help    you.  keep    It    up."  dents  will  react  favorably  if  they  have  ma- 

the   Army   colonel   wrote   from  Fort  Worth,  terials  thev  can  read." 

Texas  "This  Midwest  Is  radical  against  demon- 

nie  Marine  in  Da  Nan?  wrote  that  he  read  strations,    and    boy    did    they   let   me   know 

about  SA\'E  In  the  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  how  they  felt,"  wrote  a  social  aclenoe  teach- 

and     It  Is  one  of  the  things  that  can  make  er  from  Warsaw.  111.     "All  but  one  sttident 

any  of  us  over  here  extremely  proud  of  serv-  was  willing  to  sign." 

Ing  our  country  '•  There    were    some    opposing    letters,    too, 

"You  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  the  Carroll    noted.      Most    contended    the    stu- 

flrst  .signer   is   the   diut'hter  of  a  soldier  In  denU  saw  only  one  side  of  the  Viet  Nam  plc- 

Vlet  Nam.  ■  wrote  the  principal  of  the  high  ture.     A   Waterbury   man   said  he'd  like  to 

school  in  Holldaysburg    Pa  obtain  a  speaker  to  tell  the  class  the  "other 

The«e  are   some  of   the  responses  pouring  side"  of  the  story.    A  Naugatuck  writer  sent 

Into    n.'ben    Carrol!  s    contemporary    Issues  a  flve-pege  letter  of  opposition.     A  principal 

class  at  the  high  school  here,  which  Is  trvlng  in  Hawthorne,  N.Y..  sent  back  the  petiticws 

to  get  mllMons  of  studenu  to  sign  petitions  saying  the  project  "Is  not  In  the  service  of 

backing  US.  efforts  in  Viet  Nam  educating  students." 

SAVE  18  the  name  of  the  project.  "Students  A  packet  of  religious  tracU  came  from  a 

Approve    Viet    Nam    Efforts  '    and    the    class  woman  In   MlllersvUle,  P»..  urging  the  stu- 

piaiis  to  take  the  signed  petitions  to  Presl-  dents  to  read  them  "for  In  so  doing  thou 


Shalt  SAVE  both  thyself  and  them  that 
hear  thee." 

"Dear  Nut"  started  another  letter,  criti- 
cizing Carroll  and  the  class  for  its  project. 

Carroll  said  some  700  out  of  about  760 
Wolcott  High  School  students  have  slguMi 
petitions,  but  none  have  yet  come  In  from 
other  Connecticut  schools.  He  said  the  cla« 
isn't  discouraged  because  someone  found  out 
that  schools  are  holding  back  the  petitions 
to  give  all  students  a  chance  to  sign  them 
and  others  are  duplicating  the  forms. 

Many  school  officials  from  this  and  other 
states  called  or  wrote  Principal  Nicholas 
D'Agostlno,  asking  if  the  project  had  the 
school's  official  aj^proval  and  adding  that 
If  so,  they'd  send  in  the  petitions. 

There  were  petitions  back  from  Senator 
Morse's  Oregon  but  none  yet  from  Arkansas, 
which  Is  represented  by  another  critic  of  the 
Viet   Nam  policy.   Senator  J.  William  Ptji- 

BRIGHT. 


ADDRESS    BY    HAROLD    F.   UNDER, 
PRESIDENT.  EXPORT-IMPORT 

BANK  OF  WASHINGTON,  TO 
BANKERS'  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
FOREIGN    TRADE 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  26,  Mr.  Harold  F.  Linder,  President 
and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  made  an  important 
speech  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Bankers'  Association  for  Foreign  Trade 
at  Boca  Raton,  Fla.  I  believe  it  to  be 
of  interest  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  pub- 
he  to  see  this  speech  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  It  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Habolo  P.  Linoer.  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  or  Wash- 
ington, AT  THE  Annual  Meeting,  Bankers' 
Association     for     Foreign     Trade,    Boca 
Raton,  Fla.,  April  26,  1966 
It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  and  my  col- 
leagues at  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  be  at 
your  meeting,  to  see  and  talk  with  so  many 
people     whose     Interests     and     occupations 
closely  parallel  our  own.     I  know  of  no  or- 
ganization   whose   members   are  more  inti- 
mately concerned  with  the  daily  business  of 
Eximbank  than  this  one.     And  therefore  I 
value  this  opp>ortunlty  to  share  with  you  my 
thoughts  on  the  proper  relation  of  our  bank 
to  your  member  banks,  to  our  exporters,  to 
our  nation,  to  our  borrowers  and  their  gov- 
ernments abroad,  and  to  our  foreign  export- 
ing competitors. 

Let  me  say  also  that,  on  the  advice  of  your 
President  and  Vice  Preeident,  I  am  asstunlng 
that  most  of  you  already  are  familiar  with 
our  basic  operations  in  long  term  loans  for 
capital  equipment  and  our  emergency  for- 
eign trade  loans.  Thus  I  will  confine  myself 
to  those  activities  of  our  business  which  con- 
cern you  and  us  in  our  day-to-day  relations. 
As  I  look  back  over  the  past  5  years  during 
which  I  have  served  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
I  am  reminded  how  much  it  has  changed— 
how  far  the  Bank  has  traveled  toward  a 
close  partnership  with  the  commercial  bank- 
ing community  in  bringing  financial  assist- 
ance to  exf>orter8.  The  first  guarantee  un- 
der our  present  commercial  bank  program 
was  authorized  on  April  18,  1961,  Just  about 
two  and  a  half  months  after  I  appeared  ot 
the  scene.  We  have  since  issued  over  $1,300 
million  of  these  and  other  commercial  bank  » 
guarantees.  i 

Before  1961,  commercial  banks  had  iatvfc 
letters  of  credit  under  Eximbank  direct  loans: 
we  had  occasionally  guaranteed  an  export 
credit  extended  by  a  commercial  bank;  w* 
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liad  experimented  with  a  commercial  bank 
participation  program;  and  we  had  occasion- 
ally sold  nonrecourse  participations  to  com- 
mercial banks  In  the  near  maturities  of  our 
better  loans. 

But  there  was  no  continuing,  large-scale 
Involvement  of  commercial  banks  in  the  dally 
business  of  Eximbank  such  as  we  take  for 
granted  today — an  Involvement  which  ex- 
tends beyond  the  bank  guarantee  program  to 
the  protection  of  your  credits  under  assign- 
ments of  the  proceeds  of  Foreign  Credit  In- 
lurance  Association  policies.  In  turn,  com- 
mercial banks  have  purchased,  with  the 
right  to  sub-participate  to  others,  more  than 
11,700  million  of  participations  In  our  Exim- 
bank Portfolio  Funds. 

This  widening  partnership  has  benefited 
both  of  us.  It  has  enabled  us  to  Increase 
our  commitments  by  more  than  a  billion 
dollars,  while  simultaneously  reducing  very 
substantially  our  drawings  from  the  Treas- 
ury. It  has  brought  more  banks  Into  export 
financing — one  of  our  genuine  even  though 
Intangible  profits.  To  the  commercial  banks, 
our  guarantee  and  Insurance  programs  have 
brought  added  security.  More  importantly, 
they  have  made  possible  new  business  which 
would  not  have  been  done  without  our  cover. 
Our  Portfolio  Fund  sales  have  provided  you 
and  your  subpartlclpants  with  a  sound  In- 
yestment  at  an  attractive  return. 

I  can  assure  you  that  whenever  we  are 
oonvlnced  that  by  enlarging  this  partner- 
ship we  can  serve  better  our  mutual  goals  of 
taster  and  more  adequate  financial  assistance 
for  sound  export  transactions,  which  will  In- 
crease export  receipts,  we  shall  do  so — and 
promptly. 

This  leads  me  to  what  I  really  want  to 
talk  about  today — not  the  past,  but  the 
future.  What  would  most  interest  you,  I 
believe,  is  the  current  thinking  of  Exlm- 
bank's  management  on  some  of  those  pro- 
posals for  changing  export  financing  prac- 
tices and  facilities  which  are  actively  de- 
bated today. 

The  topics  most  frequently  raised  In  com- 
ments or  articles  on  our  activities  are,  broadly 
stated,  these: 

First,  whether  we  are  overly  conservative 
In  our  Interpretation  of  the  "reasonable  as- 
surance of  repayment"  requirement  of  our 
statute; 

Second,  whether  a  so-called  National  In- 
terest fund  should  be  established  In  Exim- 
bank to  finance  transactions  which  even  on 
a  liberal  interpretation  do  not  offer  "reason- 
able assurance  of  repayment"; 

Third,  whether  we  should  establish  some 
lort  of  rediscount  facility  for  export  paper; 

Fourth,  whether  Eximbank  should  greatly 
broaden  its  guarantees  to  commercial  banks 
Md.  correspondingly,  cut  back  Its  own  direct 
lending  activities;  and 

Finally,  whether  our  existing  programs 
should  be  made  more  liberal,  especially  in 
respect  of  fees,  coverage,  discretionary  au- 
thority, advance  commitments,  and  the  like. 

Most  fundamental  Is  this  question:  Does 
Kxunbank's  view  of  when  to  say  "yes"  and 
'hen  to  say  "no"  in  the  marginal  case  best 
serve  our  present  national  needs?  The 
»n«wer  depends  on  what  those  needs  are. 
U  the  overriding  need  today  the  promotion 
«  exports,  purely  and  simply — exports  for 
their  own  sake — regardless  of  the  risk  of  non- 
Psyment.  regardless  of  what  may  be  the 
tenns?  Or  is  the  need  that  of  expanding 
ilsUng  markets  and  developing  new  ones 
wherever  there  Is  a  reasonable  prospect  that 
ow  debtors  wlU  be  able  to  meet  their  ob- 
IgaUons? 

A«  we  bankers  know,  the  present  national 
Deed,  and  the  need  you  and  we  both  serve, 
» the  promotion  of  export  receipts,  not  just 
"Pwts.  In  today's  plethora  of  slogans.  It  Is 
wmetlmes  easy  to  forget  that  Increasing  our 
r^wts  Is  a  means  to  an  end — not  an  end  In 

^^*  tf"e  significance  of  exports,  whether  to 
""hulate  the  domestic  economy  or  to  con- 


trtbute  to  our  halanoe  ot  payments,  lies  not 
In  the  departure  of  goods  or  services  from  our 
shores.  It  lies  In  the  payments  we  receive 
for  the  exports.  True,  if  Eximbank  makes 
the  iwyment  or  issues  its  guarantee  of  pej- 
ment  to  the  exporter,  the  domestic  economy 
will  be  stimulated — even  If  the  foreign  pur- 
chaser has  to  postpone,  or  even  falls  to  meet 
his  obligation.  But  you  will  be  the  first  to 
recognize  that  domestic  stimulation  Is  not 
what  our  economy  needs  today.  The  need 
Is  for  credits  to  our  balance  of  payments. 
And  our  financing  of  exports  belp>s  the 
balance  of  payments  only  when  the  foreign 
purchaser  discharges  his  debt  by  paying 
dollars  to  this  country. 

Thus  the  Interests  of  our  nation  are  best 
served  by  the  promotion — not  of  expxsrts  for 
exfxjrts'  sake — but  of  exports  for  which  we 
can  reasonably  expect  to  receive  payment  as 
promptly  as  possible  from  the  foreign  pur- 
chaser. 

I  suggest  that  the  proper  role  of  the  Bank 
Is  therefore  to  stimulate  the  domestic  econ- 
omy when  this  is  appropriate,  but  without 
subsidy,  and  at  all  times — particularly  to- 
day— to  aid  our  balance  of  payments  by  In- 
creasing receipts  from  export  sales. 

These  are  among  the  most  Important  of  our 
guldeposts — the  standards  against  which  Zx- 
imbank's  performance  should  be  Judged. 
And  we  try  conscientiously  to  operate  at  the 
outer  limits  of  these  guidelines. 

I  do  not  Imply  that  those  who  say  that 
Eximbank  is  overly  conservative  tose  another 
standard.  Our  differences  frequently  come 
down  to  nothing  more  than  differing  Judg- 
ments as  to  how  short-run  and  long-run 
interests  can  best  be  balanced.  The  manu- 
facturer who  argues  that  to  protect  our 
markets  we  must  maintain  the  flow  of  ex- 
ports to  a  country  in  severe  balance-of -pay- 
ments difficulties,  or  who  seeks  assistance  in 
penetrating  new  but  risky  markets,  can  al- 
ways claim  to  have  In  mind  the  long-run  in- 
terests of  both  our  economy  and  our  balance 
of  payments.  Should  he  be  sufficiently  ob- 
jective he  may  even  recognize  that  repay- 
ment for  his  sales  may  be  highly  doubtful — 
but  if  this  be  so  I  suggest  that  he  does  not 
recognize  nor  give  sufficient  weight  to  the 
seriousness  of  our  coimtry's  present  pay- 
ments problem. 

Is  there  any  yardstick  against  which  to 
measure  whether  Eximbank  Is  in  fact  too 
conservative  in  Its  case-by-case  decisions? 
I  fear  not.  This  Is  a  matter  of  Judgment, 
and  Into  that  Judgment  go  a  substantial 
number  of  considerations — political,  eco- 
nomic, financial — which  some  of  our  critics 
cannot  be  expected  to  weigh  or  possibly  even 
consider.  Yet  a  reasonably  dispassionate 
look  at  the  contentions  of  some  of  our 
friends  and  critics  may  be  Instructive. 

The  proposition  most  frequently  cited  is 
the  generalized  statement  that  the  United 
States  Is  losing  export  sales  because  Exim- 
bank will  not  offer  credit  support  as  liberal 
as  that  made  available  by  other  govern- 
ments. 

If  this  Is  true  to  any  significant  extent,  we 
at  Eximbank  have  been  hard  put  to  find 
evidence  to  support  it.  Otir  conviction  Is 
that  the  export  credit  facilities  offered  by 
Eximbank  and  other  V.3.  Government  agen- 
cies are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  coun- 
try. We  at  Eximbank  try  to  make  it  clear 
that  we  wlU  consider  meeting  any  foreign 
government's  support  for  Its  commercial  ex- 
ports. If  we  are  failing  to  do  so  In  any  slg- 
nlficsint  number  of  specific  cases,  we  would 
like  nothing  better  than  to  know  of  It. 

When  we  are  confronted  with  the  general- 
ization that  we  fall  in  this  regard,  we  ask 
that  cases  be  documented.  And  then  we  are 
often  met  with  a  strange  reticence  on  the 
part  of  our  exporting  friends — and,  yes, 
sometimes  our  banking  friends  as  well. 
Please  believe  me,  we  want  to  know  about 
that  export  sale  which  may  be  lost  because 
our  terms,  our  procedures,  or  oiu'  require- 


ments are  deemed  deficient.  The  Bank  can- 
not weigh  and  Judge  the  complaints  unless 
It  has  the  relevant  facts. 

To  obtain  these  facts,  we  have  established 
a  group  within  the  Bank  to  hear  and  assess 
complaints.  Harry  Rowntree,  our  Executive 
Vice  President,  Is  In  charge.  I  would  con- 
sider it  a  personal  favor  If  you  would  give 
him  In  writing  now  or  In  the  future  the  de- 
tails of  any  cases  of  which  you  have  direct 
knowledge,  where  It  Is  clear  that  an  export 
was  lost  Just  because  a  competing  foreign 
exporter  had  better  financial  support  from 
his  government. 

As  I  have  said  on  other  occasions,  we  do 
not  deny  that  U.S.  exporters  may  from  time 
to  time  lose  sales  which  foreign  exporters 
may  win  with  their  government's  support. 
Just  as  our  exporters  win  some  sales  with  our 
help. 

In  a  competitive  world  no  country,  regard- 
less of  Its  credit  facllltlee.  can  expect  to  get 
all  of  the  business  all  of  the  time.  For  years 
the  United  States  Government  has  sought  to 
persuade  other  industrialized  nations  to  as- 
sume a  greater  share  of  the  aid  burden  to 
developing  countries.  As  you  know,  prac- 
tically all  such  aid  Is  "tied";  that  Is.  it  Is 
made  available  through  the  sale  on  long 
terms  of  goods  and  services  originating  In 
the  lending  country.  This  of  course  means 
that  the  United  States  cannot  at  the  same 
time  expect  greater  participation  by  other 
Industrialized  countries  and  not  expect  them 
to  take  a  share  of  the  business. 

We  also  hear  that  Eximbank  must  be  too 
conservative  because  it  has  earnings,  pays 
dividends  to  the  Treasury,  and  has  accumu- 
lated a  reserve  of  a  billion  dollars.  It  is  of 
cotirse  an  Insufficient  answer  merely  to  quote 
our  statute;  "Net  earnings  of  the  Bank  after 
reasonable  provision  for  possible  losses  shall 
l)e  used  for  payment  of  dividends  on  capital 
stock.  The  real  Issue  Is  whether  our  present 
"provision  for  ptosslble  losses" — our  accumu- 
lated reserves — has  passed  the  reasonable 
level. 

Again,  this  is  a  matter  of  Judgment.  As 
the  Chairman  of  one  of  the  Congressional 
Committees  Is  fond  of  reminding  me,  we  will 
never  really  know  the  adequacy  of  our  re- 
serves until  the  Bank  Is  liquidated.  But  some 
figures  may  be  helpful. 

As  of  this  time  the  Bank  has  total  com- 
mitments of  over  teVi  billion — some  •a.aoo 
million  in  so-called  C  and  D  markets,  the 
high-risk  countries.  At  least  seventy  million 
dollars  of  our  loans  are  in  protracted  default. 
There  are  others  we  covUd  place  In  this  cate- 
gory. In  the  last  5  years,  we  have  had  to 
refund  $263  million  of  maturities  to  avoid 
further  defaults. 

For  example:  In  one  country  we  are  owed 
$275  million.  Last  year  $38  million  of  prin- 
cipal on  this  country's  loans  came  due.  Of 
this,  we  were  paid  $34  million.  We  refunded 
the  difference,  calling  for  repayment  over  the 
next  7  years. 

In  a  second  country  we  are  owed  $718 
million.  Last  year  $47  million  of  principal 
was  due.  We  received  $9  million  and  re- 
funded $38  million. 

In  a  third  country  there  Is  owed  to  us 
$192  million.  Last  year  $24  million  of  prin- 
cipal came  due.  We  were  paid  $6  million  and 
refunded  $18  million. 

Exlmbank's  share  of  the  total  official  ex- 
ternal debt  of  these  countries  is  also  sig- 
nificant. In  the  first  country,  over  16  per- 
cent. In  the  second  over  33  percent,  and  In 
the  third  over  23  percent  of  the  total  official 
external  debt  Is  owed  to  the  Exjwrt- Import 
Bank — not  to  the  U.8.  Government  as  a 
whole,  but  to  Eximbank  alone. 

These  are  not  figiu-es  which  we  can  Ignore. 
To  add  substantially  to  the  debt  burden  of 
these  three  countries— or  any  country  simi- 
larly situated — could  well  Jeopardize  that 
country's  ability  to  service  not  only  new  debt 
but  its  exlstlns  foreign  obligations  to  others 
as  well  as  ourselvM. 
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These  few  s*-ar,istics.  I  think,  clearly  Justify 
our  present  level  of  reoer^es — not  a  lower 
one  They  represent  lesa  tban  15  percent 
of  our  total  commitments,  and  37  percent 
of  this  exp'vure  is  In  hlgh-rtsiL  marlcetii.  Aa 
we  expand  our  cominltment»— and  we  hope 
and  expect  *o  do  so  In  the  near  future — we 
may  need  every  dollar  set  aside  for  con- 
tingencies 

There  Ls  anotlier  general  misapprehension 
which  I  thiuk  It  appropriate  at  this  time 
to  endeavor  to  correct  It  Is  that  since  other 
export  cre<llt  insurers — especially  the  Export 
Credit  Guar:!  n  lees  Department  In  Oreat 
Britain — ^araniee  a  higher  piercentage  of 
national  exports  than  are  assisted  by  BxUn- 
banlc  alone,  then  Q£I>— Elxlmb&nk  must 
be  more  lionservatlve  than  they  are. 

It  IS  true  that  our  volume  of  loans,  guaran- 
tees, .ind  insurance  constitutes  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  total  exports  than  Is  the  case  in 
some  of  the  other  Industrialized  countries. 
But  the  conclu.slon  that  we  are  more  con- 
servative or  even  less  apt.  certainly  does  not 
follow  It  falls  to  take  account  of  many 
dlrrerences  .n  the  economies  and  trading  pat- 
terns of  the  United  Stales  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  using  that  country  as  Illustrative. 
Let  me  cite  a  Jew  uf  these  differences: 

.A.  sizeable  '.olume  of  U  S,  exports  are 
snipped  under  .AID.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, or  Department  of  Defense  financing 
arrangements  and  therefore  do  not  require 
Eximbank  aaslst<4noe  US.  exports  to  the 
least  developed  countries,  where  the  need  for 
Insurance  coverage  is  greatest,  are  covered  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  such  a.-rangements. 

BulK  conimoditiea  comprise  an  unusually 
large  sh.ire  of  U  S,  exports;  consequently  a 
disproportionately  large  share  of  U.S.  mer- 
chandise siUes  are  for  cash  or  on  such  short 
term-s  as  to  require  no  insurance. 

A  major  share  of  our  exp^jrts  go  to  Canada, 
ail  uninsured  by  us. 

V  3.  corporations  are  larger  and  more 
soundly  financed.  They  are  therefore  better 
.'ible  to  be  self-insurers  of  their  export  credits 
than  are  their  overseas  competitors  Export 
Insurance  is  widely  used  bv  British  flrm.s  on 
sales  to  European  and,  I  emphasise,  even  to 
U.S.  customers- 
Proposals  coming  to  us  either  through  you 
or  via  FCIA  are  quite  appropriately  selected 
against  us  One  of  the  three  largest  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  uses  our  facilities  to  a 
limited  extent  to  cover  his  higher  risk  sales. 

The  other  two  do  no  business  with  ua  on 
automobile  or  truck  sales.  One  of  the  four 
major  tobacco  companies  Insures  a  portion 
of  Its  business.  The  other  companies  prefer 
to  be  self-Insurers,  and  so  It  go^-s. 

Finally  a  very  sl*:niftcant  share  of  our  ex- 
ports are  shipped  by  U  3.  companies  to  their 
foreign  subsidiaries  md  afflllates.  These  ex- 
ports se.dom  retjuire  government  assistance. 

It  ill  behooves  a  banker  to  proclaim  too 
widely  his  liberality  with  the  funds  en- 
trusted to  his  care  Accepting  this  risk.  I 
hope  I  may  h.ive  corrected  some  mlsappre- 
hensl ms  as  to  Exlmbank's  leanings  In  the  op. 
posite  direction. 

Our  answer  to  whether  we  are  too  conserv- 
ative is  related  to  our  thinking  on  the  sec- 
ond topic  of  current  debate — the  proposal 
for  a  so-called  National  Interest  fund.  It 
has  been  suKgested  that  Exlmbank.  using  ap- 
propriated funds,  provide  export  financing  on 
ooncesBlonary  terms  for  tran.sactlons  which. 
In  V  ir  ipmion,  frequently  will  not  offer  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  repayment,  even  on  a 
liberal  construction  of  that  criterion. 

Our  position  has  been,  and  continues  to 
be.  that  creation  of  such  a  .Vational  Interest 
fund  Is  not  really  needed.  Tlie  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment— through  the  various  agencies  to 
which  I  made  earlier  reference  and.  of  course, 
through  the  Export-Imp>ort  Bank  Itaelf — 
already  engages  in  f,ir,  far  more  National 
Interest  export  financing  than  any  other  goT- 
emment  In  the  world  The  figures  which  I 
have   already   quoted  seem   to   me  clearly  to 


attest  to  Bxlmlmnk'i  wlUlngneaa  to  take  tlaJu 

where  in  our  judgment  there  are  valid  rea- 
sons for  so  doing. 

We  have  a  large  exposure  In  Brazil.  But 
we  continue  to  do  moderate  lending  there. 
We  have  had  problems  In  Argentina.  Yet 
during  calendeir  1965  we  made  new  com- 
mitments of  t66  million  there.  Our  emer- 
gency foreign  trade  credits — to  Canada  for 
•400  million,  to  BrazU  for  $168  million,  to 
Italy  for  $200  million,  to  the  United  King- 
dom for  $250  million,  to  name  .the  major 
ones  in  recent  years — as  well  as  our  credits 
made  In  conjunction  with  the  Defense  De- 
partment— all  fall  clearly  In  the  National 
Interest  area.  And  I  point  out  they  too  had 
very  great  value  to  our  business  and  banking 
communities  as  well  as  to  our  government. 
In  sum,  we  are  not  convinced  that  additional 
facilities  with  different  criteria  are  indi- 
cated. 

The  third  topic  of  ciirrent  debate  Is 
whether  Eximb&nlc  should  establish  a  redis- 
count facility  for  export  paper.  We  see  no 
legal  Impediment  to  such  a  step.  In  the  past, 
we  have  believed  that  banks  and  exporters 
had  suCBclent  funds  to  carry  the  paper  which 
might  be  eligible  for  rediscount  by  us.  We 
therefore  saw  no  real  need  for  the  facility. 
The  very  opposite,  iQ  fact:  Exlmbank  sought 
in  a  number  of  ways  to  use  private  funds  to 
finance  ita  own  octlvltlee — through  guaran- 
tee and  Insurance  programs  and  our  partici- 
pation sales.  To  reverse  this  trend,  and 
greatly  add  to  the  funds  we  may  need  Is  a 
step  we  cannot  take  without  most  careful 
consideration. 

Nevertheless  we  recognize  the  change  In 
clrciunstances — In  particular,  that  bank 
liquidity  la  severely  curtailed.  We  have 
therefore  luidertaken  a  thorough  reexamina- 
tion of  several  rediscount  propoeals.  The 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  Is  extending  us  Its  full  cooperation  In 
our  study,  and  other  interested  agencies  are 
giving  the  matter  active  consideration.  We 
have  made  real  progress  In  the  past  few 
weeks.  Indeed  In  the  past  few  days,  and  shall 
be  In  touch  with  you  again  on  this  subject, 
I  hope  constructively,  and  within  the  next 
few  weeks. 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  a  subject 
which  has  been  raised  by  a  few  of  your  mem- 
bers— namely,  should  Exlmbank  turn  over 
more  of  Its  long-term  direct  lending  to 
commercial  banks  for  financing  under  otir 
guarantee?  We  have  done  a  modest  amount 
of  longer  term  guarantees — what  we  In  the 
Bank  refer  to  aa  "flnanclal  guarantees." 
These  have  been  done  under  our  100  percent 
cover  and  we  have  split  the  Interest  with  the 
commercial  bank,  believing  this  more  appro- 
priate than  to  charge  a  separate  fee  for  our 
guarantee.  W  have  also  sold  to  the  commer- 
cial banks  under  our  guarantee  some  specific 
large  loans  made  by  us,  tinder  a  like  split  of 
Interest  arrangement. 

Generally  these  have  been  related  to  sales 
of  Jet  aircraft,  dlesel  lomomotlves,  and  small- 
er plants — equipment  now  calling  for  terms 
beyond  the  usual  6-  to  7-year  limit  of  our 
bank  guarantee  program.  This  financing 
traditionally  has  been  brought  directly  to 
Exlmbank  by  the  potential  borrower.  Exlm- 
bank therefore  sets  the  interest,  at  our  pre- 
vailing rate  for  direct  loans. 

When  we  decided  to  lay  off  some  of  these 
credits  to  conmiercial  banks,  we  extended  our 
full  guarantee.  Consequently  we  concluded 
that  the  return  to  the  commercial  bank 
should  not  exceed  a  reasonable  rate  for  our 
fully  guaranteed  paper  by  allowing  the  com- 
mercial bank,  say,  4%  percent  out  of  a  SYi 
percent  Interest  rate. 

So  long  as  yields  on  agency  jMiper  were 
around  4%  p«-cent  banks  were  happy  to  re- 
ceive a  comparable  yield  on  this  type  of 
guaranteed  cedlt.  Today's  yields  as  we  all 
know  are  well  above  this  level.  Hence,  If  we 
are  to  continue  to  place  some  of  this  business 
with  commercial   banks,  or  if  they  are  to 


bring  us  more  of  their  own  longer-term 
biislness  for  our  guarantee,  we  shall  either 
have  to  raise  our  Interest  rate  to  all  bor- 
rowers; raise  our  rate  for  thoee  transactlou 
such  as  airplanes  where  the  usual  Qnanclftl 
guarantee  Is  possible;  or  invent  a  new  pat- 
tern which  does  not  Involve  a  split  of  in- 
terest. 

At  this  time,  we  are  quite  reluctant  to 
raise  our  Interest  rate.  To  Increase  the  cost 
of  exports  In  this  manner  will  not  benefit 
either  exporters  or  our  balance  of  pa>inent». 
Nor  do  we  feel  that  we  can  discriminate 
against  aircraft,  locomotives,  or  similar  prod- 
ucts by  raising  our  rate  only  on  thoN 
credits  In  order  that  this  special  category 
of  loans  may  be  done  under  a  financial 
guarantee. 

This  leaves  the  third  possibility:  devis- 
ing a  new  form  of  guarantee.  This  we  now 
will  do.  In  addition  to  continuing  financial 
guarantees  as  in  the  past,  when  an  appro- 
priate division  of  interest  can  be  agreed  upon, 
we  win  offer  an  alternative  to  the  commer- 
cial banks: 

Where  a  commercial  bank  Is  prepared  to 
make  and  carry  a  direct  loan  to  the  borrower 
abroad,  as  distinguished  from  buying  the 
borrower's  paper  from  the  exporter,  on  temu 
acceptable  to  us,  Exlmbank  Is  ready  to  Issue 
a  guarantee  subject  to  these  provisions: 

It  must  have  acceptable  answers  to  any 
questions  about  the  transaction,  by  whlcb  I 
mean  that  the  borrower  must  supply  us 
through  his  commercial  bank  or  directly  the 
Information  which  we  regard  as  necessary 
to  Justify  our  commitment. 

The  commercial  bank  must  carry  the  early 
Installments  up  to  30  percent  for  Its  own 
accovint;  that  Is,  without  either  a  political 
or  commercial  risk  guarantee  from  us  or 
PCIA  on  thoee  Installments. 

If  these  conditions  are  met,  we  will  give 
an  unconditional  guarantee  on  all  later  In- 
stallments, for  which  we  will  charge  an 
appropriate  fee.  And  in  such  cases  we  will 
not  limit  the  amount  of  Interest  charged  by 
the  lending  commercial  bank.  Indeed,  we 
win  guarantee  payment  of  Interest  on  the 
later  Installments  up  to  6  percent.  We  will 
not  require  a  cash  payment  by  the  buyer  or  a 
participation  by  the  suppliers. 

I  must  emphasize,  however,  that  what  I 
have  described  will  be  one  of  three — not 
two — possible  ways  of  handling  a  direct  loan. 
We  will  issue  our  guarantee  as  Just  outlined; 
or  we  will  Issue  a  flnanclal  guarantee  with 
a  split  of  Interest;  or  we  will  make  a  direct 
loan  ourselves  at  our  going  rate  of  Interest 
If  the  borrower  wishes  to  approach  us  direct- 
ly. Even  if  a  commercial  bank  Is  already 
endeavoring  to  provide  financing  on  the 
prospect  of  our  guarantee,  we  cannot  Justify 
closing  our  doors  to  our  traditional  borrow- 
ers, or  to  other  long-term  borrowers,  so  long 
OB  our  exporters  find  themselves  faced  with 
Interest  rate  competition  from  abroad. 

A  few  may  say  that  we  are  being  unmind- 
ful of  that  part  of  our  statute  which  dlrecU 
us  to  "supplement  and  encourage  and  not 
compete  with  private  capital".  But  as  Al 
Smith  was  wont  to  say.  "Let's  look  at  the 
record". 

In  the  short-term  field  we  operate  only  in 
conjunction  with  the  PCIA. 

In  the  medium-term  field,  all  of  our  busi- 
ness now  Is  channeled  through  either  PCIA 
or  commercial  banks.  These  are  the  two 
areas  of  traditional  Interest  to  banks 

In  the  long-term  field  (where  the  size  of 
the  loan  Is  usually  so  great  as  to  limit  those 
Interested  to  only  a  relatively  lew  of  the 
largest  commercial  banks),  the  volume  of 
Exlmbank  direct  credits  far  exceeds  the  pres- 
ent appetite  of  the  commercial  banks;  and 
the  nature  of  most  of  these  loans  Is  neither 
to  their  taste  nor  within  their  traditional 
field  of  activity.  And  In  respect  of  the  rela- 
tively few  loans  which  could  conceivably  M 
attractive  to  commercial  banks  or  even  In- 
vestment  bankers,   we   satisfy  ourselves  By 
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questioning  the  borrower  and  by  applying 
our  own  Judgment  as  to  whether  private 
financing,  unsupported  by  our  guarantee.  Is 
feasible.  If  there  be  an  Issue,  It  then  relates 
to  those  long  term  loans  made  directly  by 
Bxlmbank  which  a  commercial  bank  might 
be  prepared  to  finance  with  an  Exlmbank 
guarantee. 

I  cannot  concede  that  our  Bank  competes 
with  a  commercial  bank  when  we  make  a 
long-term  loan  which  a  commercial  bank 
would  make  If^ — but  only  If — we  are  prepared 
to  accept  a  major  portion  of  the  risk.  This  Is 
not  what  I  conceive  to  be  competition. 
Nevertheless  as  I  said,  we  now  have  a  device 
which  will  enable  commercial  banks  to  en- 
gage In  this  type  of  lending  to  private  bor- 
rowers under  a  substantial  guarantee  from 
us.  Thus  the  commercial  bank  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  Initiate  or  preserve  the  rela- 
tionship with  a  good  foreign  customer.  The 
advantage  from  our  point  of  view  is  that  the 
commercial  banking  system  will  be  providing 
the  necessary  funds. 

But  gentleman.  I  must,  at  the  risk  of  be- 
ing redundant  and  In  all  frankness,  point 
out  that  there  are  cases,  particularly  when 
governments,  quasi-governmental  institu- 
tions, or  even  some  very  large  "private"  com- 
panies are  Involved,  when  none  of  these 
arrangements  wll  prove  feasible — where  it  Is 
essential  that  the  borrower  deal  directly  with 
the  United  States  Government.  Nor  can  the 
competitive  p>oeltlon  of  our  country's  manu- 
facturers be  Jeopardized  by  denying  them 
our  facilities  at  times  when  It  Is  Impossible, 
or  at  least  not  feasible,  for  the  commercial 
banks  to  meet  Exlmbank's  S>4  percent  rate. 

So  I  have  endeavored  to  make  It  clear  that 
la  all  areas — short,  medium,  and  long  term — 
we  neither  have  nor  Intend  to  compete,  but 
rather  have  in  fact  supplemented  private 
capital. 

I  come  now  to  my  final  topic — a  series  of 
decisions  for  liberalizing  our  existing  Insur- 
ance, guarantee,  and  direct  lending  pro- 
grams. I  would  like  to  cover  this  by  sim- 
ply Informing  you  of  the  essence  of  some 
17  changes  which  our  Board  of  Directors 
and.  where  necessary,  the  Foreign  Credit 
Insurance  Association  have  Just  authorized. 
Most  of  these  changes  have  been  under  con- 
■ideratlon  for  some  time;  others  have  been 
suggested  or  modified  by  otir  study  of  the 
"Report  of  the  Action  Committee  on  Exp>ort 
Financing  of  the  National  Export  Expansion 
Council."  This  Report  has  not  yet  been 
made  public  but  some  of  you  are  aware  of  It. 

Rather  than  give  you  all  the  fine  print,  I 
shall  merely  outline  these  changes.  The  de- 
tails will  appear  In  the  course  of  the  next 
week  or  so. 

One.  I  described  earler  one  additional  pro- 
posed method  of  guaranteeing  longer-term 
credits  made  by  commercial  banks  directly 
to  foreign  borrowers.  It  does  not  preclude 
the  arrangements,  when  money  markets  per- 
mit, of  a  split  of  Interest  with  the  com- 
mercial bank  and  a  100  percent  guarantee 
by  Exlmbank.  And  of  course  both  of  these 
are  outside  the  scope  of  our  reg^ar  medium- 
term  bank  guarantee  program. 

Two.  We  will  reduce  our  guarantee  and 
Insurance  charges  for  C  and  D  markets — by 
about  15  percent  In  C  markets  and  36  per- 
cent In  D  markets. 

Three.  We  will  permit  lower  cash  payments 
In  most  C  markets. 

Pour.  We  will  Increase  substantially  the 
alscretionary  authority  of  the  commercial 
banks  and  PCIA  to  commit  Exlmbank  in 
medlmn-term  cases. 

Five  We  will  authorize  the  commercial 
bwiks  and  the  PCIA  to  make  minor  amend- 
ments to  transactions  previously  approved 
by  Exlmbank.  without  requiring  them  to  ob- 
tain our  approval  before  acting. 

Six.  We  will  give  FCIA  discretionary  au- 
thority to  Issue  poUtlcal-rlsks-only  policies  In 
»  large  number  of  markets. 


Seven.  We  will  add  foreign  commercial 
banks  to  the  list  of  acceptable  guarantors 
on  certain  medium-term  sales  to  public 
buyers.  Traditionally,  we  have  reqtdred  a 
Central  Bank  or  Ministry  of  Finance 
guarantee. 

Eight.  The  Exlmbank  Loan  Committee, 
which  meets  dally,  will  be  authorized  to  act 
on  cases  where  Exlmbank's  Uablllty  under 
the  transaction  does  not  exceed  $400,000 — 
double  the  present  $200,000  figure. 

Nine.  Our  senior  officers  will  have  added 
Individual  authority  to  make  certain  changes 
In  previous  Board  or  Loan  Committee 
authorizations. 

Ten.  We  will  revise  the  guidelines  which 
relate  the  size  of  an  order  to  the  length  of 
term  of  the  credit  so  as  to  permit  longer 
terms  for  smaller  orders.  Our  willingness  to 
make  exceptions  to  the  guidelines  In  appro- 
priate cases  will   be  reemphaslzed 

Eleven.  We  will  not  require  that  balance 
sheets  of  the  buyer  be  submitted  In  certain 
transactions  where  the  guarantor  and  credit 
reports  are  satisfactory  to  us. 

Twelve.  In  appropriate  medium  term 
cases  we  will  permit  the  use  of  bills  of  ex- 
change or  drafts.  Heretofore  we  have  re- 
quired promissory  notes. 

Thirteen.  After  the  first  half  of  the  In- 
stallments on  certain  guaranteAl  Or  Insured 
credits  of  three  years  or  more  have  been  paid 
as  due,  we  will  extend  our  coverage,  without 
additional  charge,  to  100  percent  of  loss. 

Fourteen.  Today  we  require  that  all  sales 
covered  by  our  guarantees  and  PCIA  Insin-- 
ance  be  denominated  In  dollars.  We  will 
hereafter  provide  cover  for  short-term 
credit  sales  denominated  In  foreign  curren- 
cies— but  not  to  the  extent  of  covering  the 
exchange  risk. 

Fifteen.  We  will  permit  annual  pay- 
ments— rather  than  semiannual,  quarterly, 
or  monthly — when  appropriate. 

Sixteen.  We  are  occasionally  asked  to 
commit  otirselvcs  In  a  specific  case  as  to  a 
particular  market  before  the  credit  informa- 
tion Is  worked  up.  When  we  give  such  spe- 
cific advance  political  risk  commitments, 
they  will  hereafter  be  firm  and  noncancell- 
able  on  that  transaction  for  a  90-day  period. 

Seventeen.  In  appropriate  cases  we  will 
guarantee  a  contractor's  equipment  In  use 
overseas  against  loss  due  to  expropriation, 
war,  or  Inability  to  re-export. 

These  changes  and  those  being  con- 
sidered are  evidence  of  the  flexibility  of  ap- 
proach, the  willingness  to  find  new  solutions 
to  new  problems,  which  I  believe  have  char- 
acterized Exlmbank  throtighout  Its  many 
years  of  service  to  our  nation. 

I  oome  back  to  the  overriding  requirement 
today:  exp>ort  receipts.  1  do  not  pretend, 
gentlemen,  that  any  innovations  announced 
today,  or  any  we  may  annotmce  tomorrow, 
will  provide  a  panacea  for  our  payments  Ills. 
Certainly  those  who  believe  that  a  general 
loosening  of  credit  terms  on  otu-  part  will 
restxlt  m  a  flood  of  exports  are  at  best  naive. 
For  one  thing,  they  underestimate  the  will- 
ingness of  our  competitors  to  match  more 
generous  terms.  Nor  do  they  consider  fully 
the  dangers  of  an  International  credit  race. 

We  at  Exlmbank  are  doing  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  otir  conscientious  best  to  assist 
exports  and  export  receipts  vrtthln  the  frame- 
work of  otir  overall  responsibilities.  But  It 
Is  only  when  our  manufacttu-ers  make  a  sale 
abroad  that  either  we  or  you  can  help  with 
financing.  We  together,  as  dedicated  be- 
lievers In  foreign  trade,  must  spread  the 
gospel  to  our  industrial  brethren.  Only  when 
their  eyes  are  distracted  from  the  Increas- 
ingly enticing  domestic  market,  when  they 
exercise  their  abilities  and  further  Ingenuity 
in  style,  design,  engineering,  pricing,  and 
above  all  salesmarishlp  abroad  In  the  pursuit 
off  sotind  export  sales,  then  and  only  then  can 
we  in  the  financial  community  make  our 
vital  contribution  to  resolving  our  nation's 
belance-of-payments  problem. 


FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  IN  SUPPORT 
OF  COMPREHENSIVE  FAMILY- 
PLANNING  PROGRAMS— 8.  2993 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week  the  Reverend  Dexter 
L.  Hanley,  S.J..  professor  of  law  at 
Georgetown  University,  testified  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment, Manpower,  and  Poverty.  Father 
Hanley  appeared  in  support  of  S.  2993, 
which  proposes  a  program  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  public  and  pri- 
vate groups  supix>rting  family  planning 
programs. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  the  type  program 
proposed  In  S.  2993  deserves  widespread 
support.  It  is  conceived  in  a  manner 
which  would  make  available  family  plan- 
ning Information  to  all  who  would  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  information. 
Under  the  provisions  of  S.  2993  the  Gov- 
ernment would  permit  a  free  choice  on 
the  part  of  its  citizens — a  choice  which 
would  be  both  uncoerced  «uid  Informed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Father  Hanley 's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  print^l  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATXICENT      BKTOME     THX      StrBOOltMITTEE      ON 

Emplotmxnt.  Manfowxr,  akd  Povsbtt  ov 
THE  Senate  CoMKn-m  on  Labob  and  Pub- 
lic WrLTASK,  Joseph  S.  Clauc.  Craisman, 
on  S.  2993.  PKxasLNimn  bt  trs  Bmvblmkd 
Dxrm  L  Hanlet,  S.J..  Puvmoa  or  L*w 
an»  DisEcroB  or  the  Inbtittjte  or  Law. 
HmcAN  RioHTs,  AND  SOCIAL  Valttxs.  or 
OKoaorrowN  TjNiVHMrrT  Law  Cxnt^ 
Waskiwoton,  DC,  on  TcnesDAT.  Mat  10. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  am  grateful  far  the  opporttmlty  to 
testify  today  concerning  Senate  Bill  2998, 
which  is  designed  to  provide  federal  flnanclal 
assistance  to  public  and  private  groups  In 
support  of  comprehensive  family  planning 
programs. 

The  concern  of  this  Congress  for  the  civil 
rights  of  our  citizens  and  for  the  rellgioiis 
convictions  of  each  citizen  has  been  mani- 
fested in  the  particular  attention  which  has 
been  given  to  Catholic  sensibilities  and  in- 
terests In  the  area  of  family  planning.  In- 
deed, It  would  be  a  sad  thing  were  it  to  be 
otherwise.  And,  In  ttirn,  I  think  !t  Is  no 
less  important  that  Individual  Catholics 
should  be  prepared  to  address  themselves 
to  the   broad   problems  of  public  policy. 

As  perhaps  you  may  know,  I  have  given 
some  attention  to  legislative  and  political 
procedures  which  may  serve  to  Insure  full 
freedom  of  conscience  for  all  citizens  while 
guaranteeing  clvU  liberty  to  each  and  while 
permitting  governmental  action  In  areas  of 
legitimate  social  Interest.  The  prellminairy 
results  of  this  study  were  presented  last  Au- 
gust 34  before  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Aid  Expenditures  of  the  Senate  Oc«n- 
mlttee  on  Government  Operations,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Gbtjxnino.  Al- 
though that  record  Is  available  to  this  Com- 
mittee, I  should  perhaps  emphasize  a  few 
Items  of  that  testimony  at  this  time. 

First,  I  will  support  a  government  program 
which,  in  Its  legitimate  concern  about  edu- 
cation, health,  and  welfare  In  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding population,  permits  each  citizen  s 
fully  free  moral  choice  in  matters  of  family 
planning  and  aids  blm  In  Implementing 
choice. 

Second.  In  making  this  statement,  I  speak 
for  myself  and  not  for  my  Church  or  its 
leaders.  I  have  come  to  my  conclusion  with 
full  respect  for  and  adherence  to  Catholic 
doctrine  and   traditional   Catholic  teaching 
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on  the  questions  of  morality  In  family  plan- 
ning. StlU.  there  are  other  Catholics  who 
express  opposition,  usually  on  what  they 
consider  to  be  sound  political  and  social 
grounds  There  Is  no  definitive  Catholic 
teaching  which  requires  a  specific  poaltlon 
on  this  publlc-poUcy  question. 

Third  the  conclusion  carries  certain  Im- 
plications that  the  government  will  not 
express  a  preference  for  one  acceptable  medi- 
cal procedure  over  another  nor  lend  Its  au- 
thority to  one  mora!  position  rather  than 
another  Tlie  government  must  be  neutral. 
But  such  neutrally  can  be  present  where 
the  government  permits  a  free  choice  on  the 
part  of  Us  citizens,  provided  the  Choice  la 
Qoth  uncoerced  and  Informed. 

Fourth,  there  are  relat^ed  areas,  such  as 
abortion  and  surgical  steriili-atlon.  which 
present  particular  problems  both  In  the 
moral  and  In  the  social  spheres  1  do  not 
read  the  b;l!  before  this  committee  as  en- 
couraging, pennlttlng,  or  supporting  either 
procedure  Such  prcxredures.  In  my  Judg- 
ment Introduce  new  dimensions  In  the  prob- 
lems of  public  policy,  dimensions  Justifying 
-.'Pposltlon  on  both  moral  and  social  grounds. 

IX  It  will  be  of  help  to  this  Committee  to 
study  more  fully  the  complex  religious  and 
social  Issues  which  are  involved  in  recon- 
ciling principles  of  private  morality  with 
the  needs  of  public  Interests  In  the  area 
of  family  planning  I  will  leave  with  the 
Committee  a  speech  on  this  question  which  I 
recently  presented  in  Washington  before  a 
Catholic  group  ^'Tlie  Catholic  and  Popula- 
tion Policy.'  Apr.  22.  1966.) 

The  reconciliation  jI  these  principles  and 
needs  is,  however,  dependent  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  a  .egltlmate  social  interest,  one  which 
is  properly  a  concern  of  Kovernnient  and  not 
merely  a  matter  of  private  interest  for  pri- 
vate groups,  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  has  such  an  lntere.st,  both  at  home 
a:;d  abroad,  both  In  terms  of  our  own  wel- 
fare and  of  the  needs  of  others.  I  support 
'.he  position  presented  by  Senator  Ttdings 
that  "It  is  a  proper  fi.inctlon  of  Government 
to  provide  family  planning  information  and 
assistance  to  those,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
who  explicitly  request  it."  (Congbessionai, 
Rfcoro.  89th  Cong  2d  sess  .  p.  4276,  Feb.  28, 
1366  ! 

However  the  limits  of  this  function  must 
1^  very  carefully  drawn  I  personally  be- 
Bwe  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  im- 
precision In  deftning  "government  Interests" 
and  that  there  has  been  a  confusion  over  Its 
deecrlption.  Though  some  may  think  that 
this  is  merely  a  semantic  difficulty.  I  believe 
that  i:  may  rather  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter  of  finding  a  political  ground  upon 
which  differing  moral  convictions  may  agree. 

The  re.ii  reason  wiiich  Justifies  government 
participation  in  and  support  of  family-plan- 
ning programs  Is  the  general  welfare,  In  terms 
of  education,  housing,  health,  and  other 
problems.  This  Interest  Is  dramatized 
abroad  where  there  Is  need  to  prevent  hunger 
-ind  Tannine  by  bringing  resources  and  popu- 
Litl'jn  into  balance.  The  problem  Is  no  less 
real  at  home,  where  the  quality  of  life  and 
the  opportunities  of  .-ur  citizens  are  affected 
by  the  population  growth.  At  least,  avail- 
able evidence  seems  to  point  this  out,  and 
I  am  Willing  to  accept  such  evidence  at  this 
time. 

But  poverty  as  such  is  not  a  reason  for 
government  Interest  in  family  planning. 
This  can  perhaps  be  made  clear  by  supposing 
:  jr  a  moment  that  all  of  our  other  problems 
of  housing,  education,  opportunity,  and  so 
forth  I  were  solved,  that  adequate  support 
could  be  given  to  those  wh.>t,e  Income  was 
otherwl.se  Inadequate  I  would  find  It  hard 
to  say  that  the  federal  government  should 
then  projxise  to  enter  upon  a  field  so  deli- 
cate, so  involved  with  rellglv.us  and  moral 
overtones  merely  to  assure  that  there  be  an 
equality  of  choice  in  this  question  among  all 
the  cltlaer.s      There  are  many  areas  In  which 


economic  differences  are  accepted  and  pri- 
vate action  Is  preferable.  This,  I  suggest, 
would  be  one. 

I  make  this  point  at  this  time,  however, 
because  I  think  that  the  shift  of  emphasis  to 
the  poor,  rather  than  to  underlying  social 
problems  which  affect  all,  serves  to  attract 
opposition  and  to  make  It  dUBcult  to  find  an 
acceptable  common  ground.  If  attention  be 
given  to  the  basic  social  problems,  then  the 
economically  handicapped  will  still  be  well 
served.  For,  as  a  matter  of  concrete  fact, 
many  of  these  social  problems  weigh  most 
heavily  upon  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged. Tet.  it  Is  these  factors  which  are  the 
government's  concern.  Poverty  is  a  reason 
for  govertxment  action  In  some  fields,  but 
alone  It  Is  not  a  reason  for  establishing 
family  planning.  To  make  It  so  Is  to  give 
grounds  for  fears  that  the  program  Is  one  of 
social  engineering  which  will  give  economic 
coets  priority  over  human  values,  or  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  program  is  really  one  which 
throws  Its  weight  behind  particular  methods 
or  moral  convictions. 

Thus  you  will  note  that,  while  supporting 
Senator  Ttdings'  conclusions.  I  do  not  fully 
accept  the  analysis  of  his  reasons.  He  has 
suggested  in  his  speech  introducing  this  bill 
that  "we^th  cannot  be  the  basis  for  de- 
termining man's  rights,  his  responsibility  as 
a  parent,  and  his  ability  to  make  a  decision 
reflecting  the  future  of  his  family."  I  would 
add  that  this  Is  true.  If,  and  only  if,  de- 
cisions as  to  family  size  have  clearly  defined 
social  consequences.  That  they  do.  we  both 
agree.  I  think  this,  however.  Is  a  vital  and 
necessary  condition  for  goveriunent  support. 
I  turn  now  to  areas  of  mutual  concern  in 
the  preservation  of  civil  liberties  and  per- 
sonal convictions. 

There  are  two  specific  questions  to  which 
I  would  have  the  Congress  direct  Its  atten- 
tion. First  Is  our  mutual  concern  in  these 
programs  to  avoid  coercion,  both  direct  and 
indirect.  To  this  end,  we  need  guidelines 
carefully  formulated.  These  will  not  always 
be  easily  arrived  at.  What  to  some  will  seem 
perfectly  proper  will  to  others  seem  to  be 
coercive.  This  will  often  be  due  to  the  moral 
attitudes  of  the  individuals  concerned.  Now 
I  think  that  It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that 
it  will  be  as  difficult  for  the  non-Catholic  to 
shed  some  of  his  predlspwsltlons  when  ap- 
proaching matters  of  public  policy  as  It  will 
be  for  the  Catholic.  Neutrality  is  not  fotind 
in  any  one-sided  surrender  of  Interests.  To 
avoid  coercive  overtones  and  to  achieve  the 
best  kind  of  a  program  will  require  open  and 
fair  discussion. 

To  achieve  this.  It  Is  clear  that  Catholic 
participation  Is  required  In  the  formulation 
of  guidelines  and  In  the  administration  of 
programs,  and  I  am  sure  It  will  be  forth- 
coming. Without  It,  I  am  very  sure  that  In- 
terests which  I  think  should  be  safeguarded 
may  be  overlooked.  Thus  I  view  it  as  a  re- 
sponsibility of  Individual  Catholics,  accord- 
ing to  their  convictions  as  to  the  political 
propriety  of  these  programs,  to  cooperate  In 
developing  specific  guidelines  and  proce- 
dures. At  the  same  time,  I  would  call  upon 
governmental  and  private  agencies  to  open- 
ly court  such  participation.  I  must  confess 
that  I  am  not  so  sure  It  will  be  sought  as 
I  am  sure  that  It  Is  available.  There  is  an 
understandable  tendency  to  avoid  becoming 
embroiled  In  discussions  which  may  slow 
down  the  Immediate  acceptance  of  a  spe- 
cific program,  a  feeling  that  so  long  as 
Catholics  do  not  block  the  program  It  Is 
better  to  "do  It  my  own  way."  This,  how- 
ever, Is  to  overlook  the  very  fundamental 
civic  values  which  are  at  stake;  It  Is  a  fail- 
ure to  make  beet  use  of  a  democratic  process. 
The  second  question  is  one  of  mutual  con- 
cern over  the  preservation  of  the  public 
morality.  By  "public  morality,"  I  have  ref- 
erence to  those  standards  of  conduct  which 
society  has  chosen  to  set  for  Itself,  stand- 
ards which  we  hope  embody  the  highest  of 


ethical  and  spiritual  Ideals.  Law  is  a  matrix 
into  which  many  of  these  Ideals  have  been 
poured;  law  itself  Is  part  of  public  morality 
and  helps  to  form  public  attitudes.  Now,  if 
It  be  the  right  of  those  in  society  to  try  to 
have  it  reflect  fundamental  values,  then  a 
coordinated  effort  may  be  expected  to  a«e 
that  these  values  are  not  lost  and  that  sup- 
port be  given  to  public  attitudes  which 
strengthen  family  life.  Leaders  of  planned 
parenthood  themselves  realize  the  need  of 
channeling  the  resources  of  religion  so  as  to 
protect  these  fundamental  values.  They, 
too,  realize  that  the  availability  of  con- 
traceptives is  having  a  profound  effect  on 
society. 

Thus,  a  sincere  attempt  should  be  made 
to  coordinate  family-planning  programs  with 
counselling.  Such  counselling  should  touch 
upon  the  social,  economic,  religious,  medical, 
and  personal  Issues  which  are  involved.  This, 
I  Insist,  is  a  matter  of  common  concern  to  all 
citizens  and  to  all  religious  bodies.  Only  so 
can  an  Informed  choice  be  made  and  liberty 
truly  protected.  Only  so  can  we  make  avail- 
able for  the  family  all  the  resoiu-ces  which 
are  necessary  for  family  planning  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  words.  Only  so  can  we 
avoid  depersonalizing  the  program  and,  in 
my  Judgment,  risking  a  collapse  of  the  public 
morality. 

The  development  of  such  a  program  will 
again  be  difficult.  But  I  am  sure  that  a  pro- 
gram which  is  HiJiited  solely  to  medical  advice 
and  prescriptions  will  inevitably  be  coercive 
In  its  effects.  For,  If  one  Is  freely  to  choose, 
he  must  be  fully  Informed  as'  to  the  full 
nature  of  his  choice. 

Before  turning  to  the  specifics  of  a  federal 
program,  I  would  like  to  say  a  brief  word 
about  legal  arguments  which  I  have  seen 
which  purport  to  show  that  the  action  of  the 
federal  government  in  supporting  family 
planning  would  be  an  unconstitutional 
abridgement  of  a  right  of  privacy.  Without 
detailing  my  argtmient  or  burdening  this 
Committee  with  citations,  I  will  offer  my 
personal  legal  Judgment  that  such  arguments 
are  invalid. 

But  now  what  of  the  central  question  be- 
fore you?  What  of  the  specifics  of  a  federal 
program?  At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  do 
something  I  failed  to  do  last  August.  Before 
the  Qruenlng  Subcommittee.  I  limited  my 
testimony  to  a  cautlovis  statement  that  there 
were  no  grotmds  of  private  morality  which 
would  demand  that  I  oppose  the  bill.  Upon 
reflection,  and  specifically  upon  considera- 
tion of  S.  2993  before  this  Committee,  I  am 
prepared  to  offer  my  support  of  the  Gruening 
recommendation . 

I  have  for  Instance  tried  to  collect  data 
concerning  the  functioning  of  programs 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  Is  dlffl- 
cixlt  to  do,  and  It  has  been  next  to  Impossible 
to  evaluate  the  conduct  of  such  programs  In 
any  meaningful  way.  Senate  Bill  1676  pro- 
vides for  coordinating  Information  and  for 
reporting  on  programs.  This  Is  to  be  done 
through  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  an 
assistant  secretary  for  Health,  Medical  Serv- 
ices, and  Population  Problems  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
I  shall  not  detail  his  functions;  I  am  sure 
they  are  well  known  to  you.  Of  course,  there 
are  some  who  feel  that  the  power  which  will 
reside  In  this  office  Is  too  great  and  is  too 
dangerous.  On  the  other  hand.  I  am  fearful 
that,  lacking  such  a  coordinating  power, 
there  is  even  greater  danger  of  private  pro- 
grams deviating  from  approved  guidelines 
and  a  greater  impossibility  of  exercising 
supervision  and  control. 

Indeed,  I  will  go  further  and  suggest  that 
there  should  also  be  a  special  subcommittee 
in  Congress  to  which  reports  on  domestic 
and  international  programs  will  be  made 
and  which  will  exercise  supervisory  control 
over  the  guidelines  and  programs.  Especial- 
ly as  such  programs  grow  and  proliferate.  It 
Is   the  responslbUlty  of   the  elected  repre- 
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sentatlves  of  the  people  to  see  that  the  pro- 
grams properly  serve  all  the  people.  It  will 
again  be  a  difficult  task,  but  I  believe  the 
matter  is  too  important  and  delicate  to  be 
left  to  piecemeal  Implementation  by  gov- 
ernment agencies,  whether  acting  by  them- 
selves or  in  cooperation  with  private  groups. 

In  similar  fashion,  I  would  express 
a  strong  preference  for  entrusting  the 
initial  programs  to  governmental  medical 
services.  Here  I  realize  that  there  are  prob- 
lems of  departmental  organization  and  that 
this  may  overlook  the  existence  of  private 
and  well-organized  groups  ready  to  begin 
operation.  There  are  conflicting  interests 
involved,  but  I  would  like  to  see  at  least 
some  attention  given  to  the  ixseelbillty  of 
greater  utilization  of  government  medical 
services.  In  this  way,  and  especially  in  the 
formative  periods,  more  prompt  control  and 
coordination  is  possible,  along  with  better 
training  of   personnel    for   the   future. 

At  last.  I  turn  to  the  specific  language  of 
Senate  bill  2993. 

I  am  pleased  that  specific  authorization 
Is  now  being  sought.  The  matter  of  popu- 
lation policy  is  too  Important  to  be  left 
to  the  present  procedures,  which  have 
seemed  to  some  to  be  without  Congressional 
authorization.  Both  at  home  and  abroad, 
a  clear  and   definitive   policy   must   be   set. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  authorization  for 
studies  and  research  carries  with  it  an 
almost  universal  approbation.  The  dissem- 
ination of  Information  and  the  distribution 
of  supplies  may  also,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
given,  be  a  proper  government  function.  I 
have  indicated  a  preference  for  the  programs 
being  under  more  direct  government  con- 
trol, rather  than  through  private  agencies. 
But  I  lack  information  as  to  the  extent  and 
capablltles  of  private  and  of  government 
medical  services.  At  this  time,  thgn,  I  do 
not  give  specific  approval  to  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  private  services;  I  can  only  reserve 
my  Judgment  as  to  which  Is  the  more  ad- 
visable procedure. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  provision  (section 
2(b) )  which  assures  that  individuals  will 
not  be  pressured  Into  accepting  services  out 
of  a  fear  they  will  be  deprived  of  other  wel- 
fare and  medical  services. 

The  bin  provides  (Section  3(c))  that  the 
Secretary  will  not  deny  a  grant  on  the  ground 
that  the  applicant,  under  standards  It  pre- 
scribes, provides  assistance  to  unmarried  In- 
dividuals. 

On  this  point,  I  would  like  to  offer  specific 
testimony.  The  policy  of  offering  contra- 
ceptive advice  to  the  unmarried  has  been  a 
perennial  source  of  argument.  It  Is  an  ex- 
plosive question  and  one  to  which  I  can  offer 
no  definitive  answer.  But  there  are  several 
grounds  for  supporting  the  proposal  In  the 
blU. 

It  Is  clearly  true  that  the  problem  of 
Illegitimacy  creates  moral,  social,  and  legal 
problems.  A  child  has  a  moral  and  a  legal 
right  to  be  born  legitimate.  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  affirm  that  premarital  and  extra- 
marital intercourse  is  a  moral  evil.  But  It 
is  also  a  moral  evil  to  procreate  a  child  In 
circumstances  where  he  cannot  be  born  Into 
»  family.  Of  course,  morality  requires  a 
cessation  of  an  Illicit  relationship.  But 
where,  contrary  to  this  moral  and  social  pre- 
cept, one  still  engages  In  the  relationship, 
can  it  be  said  there  is  an  obligation  to  pro- 
create? I  suggest  that  there  Is  an  obligation 
to  the  contrary,  and  that  the  essential  moral 
«11  of  these  situations  Is  the  Illicit  relation- 
ship Itself,  not  the  contraceptive  practice. 
Thus,  to  avoid  the  clear  social  evils  of  lllegltl- 
n»«cy.  I  think  It  proper  for  the  Government 
to  permit  the  distribution  of  contraceptive 
»dTice. 

^*^  there  are  those  who  sincerely  feel 
that  the  distribution  of  information  and 
»"PPlles  to  the  unmarried  will  encourage 
promiscuity  and  a  breakdown  of  public 
"noraUty.    This,   of  course,   la   not   the   ex- 


clusive concern  of  any  one  group,  social  or 
religious.  It  Is  an  objection  to  be  weighed. 
I  think  that,  if  contraceptive  advice  is  to  be 
distributed  to  the  unmarried,  two  things  will 
be  necessary.  First,  as  I  have  earlier  empha- 
sized, adequate  counselling  and  increased 
attention  to  family  values  will  have  to  be 
encouraged,  both  in  and  out  of  the  planning 
programs.  Secondly,  doctors  and  counsellors 
will  have  to  be  able  to  exercise  discretion. 
There  is  a  real  difference  Involved  In  the 
Indiscriminate  prescription  of  contraceptive 
supplies  and  a  prescription  which  is  con- 
cerned with  an  individual  who  has  already 
made  a  mature  decision.  Where  that  pa- 
tient has  already  made  a  decision  to  enter 
upon  a  relationship,  I  do  not  see  where  the 
social  harms  are  increased  by  permitting 
contraceptive  counselling.  But,  the  doctor 
and  others  should  not  neglect  the  responsi- 
bility which  Is  Implicit  In  the  giving  of  all 
such  Information  and  advice:  an  obliga- 
tion to  see  that  the  Individual  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  fully  Informed  choice. 
There  Is  for  instance  a  difference  between 
what  the  doctor  may  choose  to  do  for  a 
young  girl  who  Is  Just  thinking  of  entering 
upon  a  liaison  and  what  he  might  do  for 
one  who  has  consistently  borne  illegitimates. 
Thus,  while  supporting  this  provision  in 
principle,  I  am  not  In  favor  of  allowing  the 
guidelines  to  be  set  entirely  by  the  applicant. 
There  are  a  few  questions  I  have  about  the 
bill.  First,  In  section  3(a),  It  is  stated  that 
grants  will  be  given  to  applicants  whose 
services  are  limited  In  scope.  While  this 
may  prove  helpful  to  Catholic  Interests  In 
that  they  will  be  able  to  operate  rhythm 
clinics.  It  will  also  create  a  problem  in  areas 
where  no  such  clinic  exists  and  where  all  the 
counselling  Is  done  by  private  clinics  which 
do  not  offer  rhythm  Instruction.  This  lack 
of  full  freedom  of  choice  among  methods  in 
Individual  clinics  poses  problems  for  careful 
coruslderation.  It  may  again  Indicate  a  rea- 
son for  my  preference  to  have  the  govern- 
ment services  (federal  and  state)  handle  the 
initial  programs. 

Second,  In  proposing  the  bill.  Senator 
Ttdinos  explained  that  procedures  will  be 
established  to  assure  that  "no  Individual  will 
be  provided  with  any  Information,  medical 
assistance,  or  supplies  which  such  individual 
states  to  be  Inconsistent  with  his  or  her 
moral,  philosophical,  or  religious  beliefs." 
(Congressional  Rzcord,  89th  Cong,.  2d  Sess., 
p.  4277,  Feb.  28,  1966.)  The  bill  before 
me  does  not  contain  the  word  "Imforma- 
tlon"  In  the  relevant  section  (section  2(a) 
(1)).  This  leads  to  some  problems.  Do 
not  the  gtildellnes  have  to  assure  that, 
even  in  the  presentation  of  information 
about  the  programs,  there  must  be  protec- 
tion for  Individual  beliefs?  Where  Indi- 
viduals state  that  Information  is  objection- 
able, at  this  point,  at  least,  should  not  the 
presentation  cease?  Will  the  way  be  left 
open  for  proselytizing?  I  would  suggest  the 
Inclusion  of  the  word  "Information"  in  sec- 
tion 2(a)  (1)  of  the  bill  so  as  to  accord  with 
Senator  Ttdings'  explanation  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

But  even  then  a  possible  difficulty  can 
arise.  While  we  all  agree  that  a  clear  state- 
ment that  a  program  is  inconsistent  with 
one's  belief  should  be  enough,  does  not  re- 
spect for  the  Individual  conscience  begin 
even  earlier?  Suppose  one  Is  speaking  to  a 
patient  who  Is  not  fully  Instructed  in  his  or 
her  own  beliefs.  Is  there  not  some  obliga- 
tion to  make  referral  so  that  the  person  can 
make  an  Informed  choice?  Again.  I  come 
back  to  the  Imjjortance  of  a  program  Inte- 
grated with  full  family  counselling  and  to 
the  impwrtance  of  congressional  review  of 
and  responsibility  for  the  guidelines. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
thanks  to  this  Committee  for  the  Invitation 
to  appear  here  today.  In  spite  of  a  growing 
consensus  as  to  the  Importance  of  the  popu- 
lation problem  and  as  to  the  need  of  gov- 


ernment programs,  there  are  still  unexplored 
areas  of  mutual  concern  about  the  protec- 
tion of  civil  liberty  and  of  freedom  of  con- 
science. These  can  be  worked  out,  I  am  stire. 
In  a  discussion  which  Is  free,  open,  and  hon- 
est. I  am  pleased  to  have  had  this  opportu- 
nity to  present  my  views  on  these  most  Im- 
portant matters. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  would  like  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
an  article  appearing  in  the  Portland, 
Maine,  Sunday  Telegram  on  April  17, 
describing  how  a  Maine  firm  has  re- 
sponded to  President  Johnson's  appeal 
to  Industry  to  hire  and  train  the  handi- 
capped, 

I  am  proud  to  call  attention  to  the 
commendable  efforts  of  Hillcrest  Poultry 
Industries  of  Lewiston.  Maine,  in  helping 
the  handicapped  to  become  productive 
citizens,  capable  of  self-support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  article  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Portland  (Maine)  Telegram, 

Apr.  17.  19661 

PiNELAND  Work  Project  Achuvbs 

High  Success 

(By  Frank  Sleeper) 

LrwTsTON. — Since  February  14.  several 
patients  at  Plneland  Hospital  and  Training 
Center  have  been  working  at  the  Hillcrest 
Poultry  Co.  here. 

Fifteen  started  training  then  and  qlz  more 
later  Joined  them. 

Their  Jobs  are  the  result  of  cooperative 
venture  between  Plneland  and  Hillcrest. 

For  years.  Plneland  officials  have  been  try- 
ing to  find  Jobs  In  larger  Industry  where  the 
retarded  could  be  trained.  They  wanted  to 
show  how  many  patients  could  be  employed 
and  productive  citizens. 

With  the  labor  shortage,  Hillcrest  needed 
unskilled  workers  to  do  repetitious  Jobs. 
Last  September.  Hillcrest  representatives 
visited  Dr.  Peter  W.  Bowman,  Plneland 
superintendent. 

That  meeting  resulted  in  employment  of 
Plneland  people  at  Hillcrest. 

And  now  from  William  J.  Mendelson,  Hlll- 
creat  president,  comes  word  that  the  project 
is  going  weU,  "One  third  of  the  trainees  have 
Improved  to  a  degree  allowing  them  to  be 
placed  on  the  main  production  line,"  he  says. 

"Soon  we  hope  some  of  this  group  will  at- 
tain top  union  wage  scales.  The  others  are 
still  on  the  slower  or  training  lines  but  we 
are  fairly  confident  that  they  will  get  closer 
to  the  standard  rate  of  production  with  a 
little  more  time  and  experience,"  he  adds. 

Of  the  first  21  trainees,  only  three  weren't 
able  to  make  a  satisfactory  adjustment  to  the 
work  and  have  been  phased  Into  another 
program. 

The  Plneland  patients  are  full-fledged 
members  of  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters 
and  Butchers  of  America,  AFL-CIO,  the  bar- 
gaining union  for  Hillcrest  employes. 

All  the  trainees'  wages  are  placed  In  their 
own  bank  accounts  In  Plneland.  Spending  of 
the  money  Is  supervised  by  Plneland  chap- 
lains. When  the  patients  are  discharged,  all 
their  moneys  are  returned  to  them. 

The  Plneland  institution  has  plans  to  ex- 
pand the  program  to  other  Maine  Industries 
If  enough  capable  people  are  found  and 
agreements  can  be  reached  with  prospective 
employers. 

Here's  the  way  the  Idea  was  worked  out 
after  Dr.  Bowman  was  approached.  He 
talked  It  over  with  Dr.  Anthony  Chlappone. 
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Pmeiand  director  of  training,  and  Thomaa 
Pooler  und  Sherman  Hill  o.'  the  Plneland 
vocational  »-ork  training  program. 

TV. en  PcxDler.  Hill,  and  two  Plneland  social 
'Aorkers  visited  HlUcrest's  plant  here.  They 
were  shown  the  various  types  of  jobs  that 
were  available  as  well  as  complete  plans  for 
the  proposed  training-employment  program. 
And  they  deternnned  how  many  of  the  ]ob8 
they  felt  the  retarded  could  be  trained  to  do 
successfully. 

Pooler  and  Hill  screened  many  of  the  Plne- 
land patients  to  find  those  willing  and  able 
to  work  %l  the  Jobs 

After  ftna!  approval  by  Dr  Bowman  and 
Mendelson,  HlUcrest  and  Plneland  offlclala 
'onferred  with  Stanley  WoUaston,  regional 
director  of  the  U  S  Department  of  Labor's 
Watfi^-Hoiir.  Public  Contracts  Division's 
Boston  ofBco,  and  go:  United  States  approval. 
This  was  needed  since  the  patients  would  be 
employed  under  the  laws  relisting  to  emjiloy- 
inent  of  handicapped  workers. 

It  was  agreed  that  starting  wages  for  the 
trainees  who  range  from  18  to  40  years  old 
would  be  in  line  with  their  ability.  Job 
performance  evaluation  reports  were  to  be 
made  as  the  training  program  progreaaed. 
As  each  trainee's  worK  improved  his  wages 
would   be  increased  accordingly. 

Mendelson  agreed  to  proviae  transport  to 
and  from  Pineland.  18  m^iles  from  Lewiston. 
Plneland  provides  each  trainee  with  noon 
lunches.  Each  would  l>e  able  to  draw  money 
from  his  own  account  at  Plneland  each  week 
*o  take  care  of  coffee  breaks  and  other 
incidentals.  Each  works  a  five-day,  40-hour 
week 

.\llen  aildden.  a  production  and  quality 
control  supervisor  at  the  plant,  was  assigned 
to  train  the  group  A  metal  rack  simulating 
a  production  line  was  built  for  the  training. 
The  trainees  were  then  placed  beside  reg- 
ular production  line  workers  for  more  prac- 
tice and  the  social  benefits  of  seeing  and 
working  with  experienced   people 

The  first  few  weeks,  HIU  and  Pcnoier  spent 
most  of  the  time  In  the  plant,  assisting  also 
with  minor  transitional  probiens  and  help- 
ing everyone  get  accustomed  to  the  new  pro- 
ijram. 

Mendelson  says  he  w.as  very  pleased  with 
the  encouraging  attitude  of  his  sui>ervlsor8 
and  production  line  employes  when  news  of 
the  program  got  around  the  plant 

■I  thlnic  the  cooperation  and  understand- 
ing of  our  own  people,  evident  from  the  very 
start,  has  played  an  important  role  in  the 
program's  success,"   he   declares. 

"This  Is  one  of  the  m.ost  progressive  steps 
we  have  ever  been  able  to  t.ike  in  our  long- 
range  rehabilitation  program  at  Plneland," 
Dr  Bowman  says  "A  great  deal  of  credit 
should  go  to  Hlllcrest  for  providing  us  with 
the  chance  to  prove  what  many  of  the  men- 
tally retarded  are  capable  of  " 

The  union  is  happy  with  the  program,  too. 
Says  Rodney  P.  Warren,  president  of  Amal- 
gamated Meat  Cutters  Local  385: 

■  Officers  and  members  of  Local  385  whole- 
heartedly endorse  and  desire  to  cooperate  In 
the  program  at  Hlllcrest  Poultry  Co.  to  re- 
store Plneland  patients  to  useful  positions 
In  six-iety  through  training  for  gainful  em- 
ployment." 

aiidden  Is  greatly  impres-sed  by  the  whole 
program.  Fellow  workers  such  as  itn. 
PhvUls  Martin,  Miss  Buth  Drlnkwater,  Ml«. 
Ruth  Field,  Mrs.  Barbara  Polrier  and  Mrs. 
Florence  Heaward  exclaim  about  the  excel- 
lent behavior  of  the  Plneland  people- 
Mrs.  Bertha  Lamb.  R.V  HlUcrest  plant 
nurse  and  a  former  member  of  the  Plneland 
staff,  says  behavior  of  the  Plnelanders  la 
setting  an  example  for  their  fellow  workers. 
They  don't  expect  undue  treatm.ent  and  mix 
well,  she  says. 

Dr  Peter  Clavola.  US  Department  of 
Agriculture  head  veterinarian  at  the  plant, 
is  also  enthusiastic  about  the  program. 


Good  Friday,  April  8,  Hlllcrest  employees 
noticed  a  simple,  friendly,  home-made  card 
among  the  many  messages  on  the  cafeteria 
bulletin  board. 

It  carried  this  Easter  mescage :  "To  all  Hlll- 
crest employees — we  hope  you  have  a  happy 
Easter  Sunday  and  many  more  to  come."  It 
was  signed,  "The  girls  and  boys  at  Plneltuid." 


CX)NTRIBUnON  OP  THE  JOB  CXDRPS 
TO  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  In  at- 
tempting to  evaluate  the  contribution  of 
the  Job  Corps  to  the  war  on  poverty.  It 
Is  really  necessary  to  listen  to  the  young 
men  and  women  who  are  enrolled  in  the 
program,  and  who  are  trying  to  find  the 
way  out  of  deprivation  into  the  Great 
Society.  Desmond  Stone  of  the  Gannett 
newspapers  has  written  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  the  Job  Corps  urban  training 
centers  at  Port  Custer.  Mich.,  and  Breck- 
inridge, Ky.  Mr.  Stone  gives  us  a  realis- 
tic appraisal  of  the  problems  and  ac- 
complishments of  this  program,  much  of 
It  in  the  words  of  the  corpsmen  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  Mr.  Stone's 
series  constitutes  a  particularly  valuable 
contribution  to  informed  discussion  of 
the  Job  Corps,  and  I  ask  uruinimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  series,  as  it  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Times- 
Union,  printed  at  this  point  in  the  R«c- 

ORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  series  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as 
follows: 

(From  the  Times-Union,  Apr.  26,  1986] 

A  LEA»NrNO  EXPnitKKCX   AT  A   MlCHTBAIf  CAMP 

(By  Desmond  Stone) 

JOB  OOBPS  CHANCX  AND  CHAhLEtfOX 

SoTT. — In  Washington  and  across  the  na- 
tion, the  Job  Corps  Is  drawing  political  light- 
ning and  creating  public  controversy. 

Critics  condemn  It  as  an  expensive  boon- 
doggle project,  a  refuge  lor  hoodlums. 

Supporters  see  It  as  an  Important  chance 
for  p>oor  youth,  as  society's  only  alternative 
to  paying  a  much  higher  cost  In  welfare  and 
police  protection. 

To  find  out  what  the  urban  Job  Corps 
centers  are  like,  a  Times-Union  reporter  vis- 
ited two  of  them — the  Pt«-t  Cvister  center  near 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  and  the  Breckenrldge 
center  In  northwest  Kentucky. 

Here  Is  the  first  of  his  reports. 

Port  Ctrsrn»,  Mich. — This  big  military  res- 
ervation Is  the  permanent  home  of  what's 
claimed  to  be  Amwlca's  biggest  deer  herd, 
running  126  to  the  square  mile. 

It's  also  the  temporary  home  of  1,600  Job 
Corpe  youth. 

With  some  bitterness,  the  center  staff  sp>eak 
of  a  telephone  recording  In  nearby  Battle 
Creek  In  which  the  Job  Corps  was  condemned 
as  the  "Mob  Corps"  by  a  citizen  "survival" 
group. 

Most  Battle  Creek  people  don't  go  along 
with  the  fanatical  few,  but  the  city  at  the 
moment  Is  off  limits  to  all  but  a  few  corps- 
men  making  authorized  hooae  visits. 

Bmpty  beds  In  several  of  the  camps  bar- 
racks are  one  of  the  consequences  of  a  re- 
cent street  disturbance  In  Battle  Creek, 
about  10  miles  from  the  reservation. 

The  troublemakers  have  been  shlppsd 
home. 

But  there  are  many  more  occupied  beds 
than  empty  onee,  more  corpsmen  staying 
■han  quitting. 

Take,  for  example,  IS-year-old  Norman  A. 
(Tony)  Presoott  of  702  Jeffcnon  ATraiue. 
Rochester. 


Prescott  makes  no  bones  about  where  be 
was  headed  before  he  Joined  the  Job  Corpe. 

He  was  running  with  a  gang  or  a  club 
and  was  slipping  deeper  into  trouble. 

He  doesn't  remember  exactly  how  It  all 
began.  He  had  a  i>erfect  school  attendance 
record,  he  says,  until  ninth  grade  at  Edison 
Technical  and  Industrial  High  School. 

Then  In  spite  of  his  mother's  warnings, 
he  recalls,  he  started  hanging  around  with 
the  gang  and  forgetting  about  school.  There 
came  a  day  when  Prescott  was  arrested,  given 
a  suspended  sentence  and  placed  on  proba- 
tion. 

He  got  the  message. 

"I  knew  I  had  to  start  fresh,  stay  out  of 
trouble,  get  a  trade  and  go  back  to  night 
school." 

So  Prescott  Joined  the  Job  Corps. 

That  was  6  months  ago.  Today  he's  close 
to  graduating  as  a  trained  operator  of  heavy 
equipment — bulldozers,  front-end  loaders 
and  other  machines. 

He  likes  the  pKJwer  of  the  big  machines, 
he  likes  the  money  he'll  be  able  to  make,  and 
he  likes  the  prospect  of  getting  his  life  back 
on  the  tracks. 

He  Intends  to  get  bis  high  school  equiv- 
alency certificate  at  night  school  In 
Rochester. 

"I  wish  I  had  finished  high  school  when 
I  had  the  chance,"  he  says.  "I  miss  it 
really.    It's  a  hard  world  out  there." 

Prescott  didn't  take  quickly  to  the  Job 
Corps. 

At  first  he  was  homesick.  For  the  first 
few  weeks,  he  didn't  attend  classes.  "I 
wasn't  ready.  I  didn't  like  school  already. 
I  wasn't  ready  for  'social  understanding'." 

But  to  get  a  Job  he  had  to  graduate,  and 
to  graduate,  he  had  to  settle  down. 

Prescott  has  a  cousin  In  camp,  Willie  B. 
Lyman,  of  33  Concord  Street,  Rochester.  Ly- 
man has  also  had  his  troubles. 

Now  he's  learning  building  maintenance 
and  changing  some  of  his  outlooks. 

"I  used  to  have  a  bad  attitude  at  home 
towards  school  and  working.  I  got  C's  at 
school  when  I  might  have  got  A's. 

Getting  away  from  It  all  has  helped  them 
both.  So,  they  say,  has  the  Interest  shown 
by  their  teachers. 

Both  feel  that  Port  Custer  Is  "pretty  good 
as  It  Is." 

Prescott,  who's  been  In  camp  longer  and 
seen  more  changes,  says  conditions  are  better 
than  before. 

"Things  are  stricter  today.  You  have  to  act 
more  serloiuly  to  make  It  through.  They 
know  all  the  tricks  now." 

Camp  administrators  confirm  that  dis- 
cipline has  been  tightened. 

In  the  earlier,  more  permissive  day*, 
corpsmen  got  Involved  in  incidents  In  out- 
side communities  that  gave  the  corps  a  bad 
name. 

Some  of  the  conditions  Inside  the  camp 
still  app)ear  to  leave  something  to  be  de- 
sired— glass  from  broken  windows,  thick 
around  several  of  the  barracks,  for  instance. 
But  a  day  has  been  set  aside  for  a  cleanup 
by  the  corpsmen. 

"Doctors  who  get  their  degrees  on  the 
basis  of  some  beautlfxU  theory."  says  one 
staff  man,  "don't  want  the  camps  to  smack 
of  anything  mUltary,  like  turning  everyone 
out  to  pick  up  paper.  But  you've  got  to  be 
realistic.     You've  got  to  have  rules." 

There  are  other  staff  members  who  feel 
the  administration  may  be  tempted,  under 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  to  swing  to 
the  other  extreme  and  give  marching  orden 
to  youth  who  have  not  seriously  offended. 
to  call  in  the  FBI  for  too  little  reason 

If  Prescott  Is  typical,  the  corpsmen  respect 
firmer  guidelines. 

"Before. "  he  says,  "there  was  too  much 
mischief." 

Being  neither  a  regular  mUltary  estobllsh- 
ment  nor  a  regular  tchool,  the  center  h«« 
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bad  to  establish  Its  own  staodarde  on  the 

basis  of  daily  experience. 

And  since  it's  not  yet  a  year  old.  It's  still 
learning. 

There  is,  however,  unusual  commitment 
among  the  teaching  staff. 

One  man,  a  former  high  school  teacher, 
tore  up,  as  he  talked,  an  evaluation  form 
asking  him  to  list  the  extra  things  he  bad 
done  In  his  Job. 

"There's  only  one  requirement  for  this 
Job."  he  said,  "and  that,  simply,  is  that  you 
be  a  decent  teacher  and  a  comf»asslonate 
human  being." 

Prescott  seems  to  have  responded  to  this 
kind  of  feeling.  He  says  he's  liked  what  he's 
done,  both  vocationally  and  academically. 

The  real  world  of  work  has  never  been 
far  away  from  him. 

For  example,  the  "social  understanding" 
course  on  getting  a  Job  confronts  the  corps- 
man  with  such  pertinent  questions  as: 

"You  have  been  working  your  tall  off  all 
afternoon  while  the  fellow  next  to  you  has 
been  goofing  off  all  day.  The  foreman  comes 
around  and  asks  you  to  to  a  real  dirty  job 
that  should  be  done  by  the  lazy  fellow. 
What  do  you  do?" 

The  failures  at  Fort  Custer  can  be  seen  in 
the  empty  beds  and  empty  lockers  of  youth 
who  have  been  unable  to  measiue  up. 

The  successes  are  in  corpsmen  like  Prescott 
who  know  why  they're  there  and  who  have 
decided  to  see  It  through. 


[From  the  Tlmee-Unlon,  April  25,  1966) 
Thxt  Fight  a  Quitt  War 

If  he's  in  an  urban  Job  Corps  center,  he 
walks  among  the  ghosts  of  yesterday's  sol- 
diers— the  men  who  once  crowded  the  mili- 
tary camps  in  World  War  n  and  In  the 
Korean  conflict. 

Like  them,  he's  taken  an  oath  and  he 
wears  a  uniform.  He  must  get  up  and  go  to 
bed  at  specified  times  and  he  must  stay  in 
the  camp  except  during  leave  and  on  super- 
vised tours. 

He's  In  a  war.  Upon  his  training  de- 
pends his  Bxirvival.  Upon  his  survival  and 
success  depends,  to  a  degree,  the  health  of 
society. 

But  It's  a  very  different  war,  and  a  differ- 
ent survival. 

No  bugles  summon  the  corpsman.  No  top 
sergeant  tears  him  Into  strips.  No  one 
marches  him  anywhere. 

His  instructors  rely  more  on  persuasion 
than  on  barked-out  orders. 

The  corpsman '8  weapon  are  his  hands  and 
his  resolve. 

His  target  Is  a  place  In  a  society  In  which 
he  can  have  no  place  without  a  skill. 

His  goal  is  to  become  one  of  the  "haves." 

He  may  be  anywhere  from  16  to  21  years 
old.  He  gets  a  monthly  living  allowance  of 
WO  (minus  deductions),  and  a  readjustment 
allowance  of  $50  for  each  month  of  satisfac- 
tory service. 

He  may  send  home  $26  of  his  readjust- 
ment allowance  and  have  it  matched  by  the 
Job  Corps. 

He  begins  with  many  strikes  against  him. 

He's  usually  a  dropout  from  school,  unable 
to  hold  a  good  Job  for  lack  of  a  skill.  He 
comes  out  of  poverty  in  the  cities  and  in 
the  hills.  And  he  may  have  been  In  trouble 
with  the  law. 

At  first,  he's  one  or  all  of  many  things — 
scared,  hungry,  homesick,  truculent,  ncAsy, 
mde,  aggressive,  dirty,  long-haired  and  plain 
iJewiidered. 

He's  at  least  200  miles  from  home,  and 
he's  out  In  open  view,  with  nowhere  to  run 
to,  nowhere  to  hide. 

He's  grown  up  too  quick  and  taeted  life  too 
early. 

But  though  old  beyond  his  years  In  wwld- 
ly  things,  he's  a  chUd  emotionally  and,  like 
»hy  child,  easily  frightened  by  what  he 
ootuit  understazul. 


His  first  few  weeks  are  critical,  for  this 
is  when  he  usually  decides  to  stay  or  to  go 
back. 

He  can  leave  at  any  time.  If  he  can't 
shake  off  the  past.  If  he  gets  Into  a  fight  or 
commits  a  theft,  he  may  be  asked  to  leave. 

Or  he  Duty  quit  himself  If  he's  come  along 
for  the  ride,  or  if  he  misses  home  too  much. 

But  If  he  realizes  that  this  may  be  his  last 
chance,  he  decides  to  stay. 

For  the  first  time  perhaps,  he  is  among 
people  who  are  not  trying  to  cheat  him  or 
kick  him  around,  but  to  help  him  on  his 
own  terms. 

And  being  trusted,  he  begins  to  show  trust. 
Being  respected,  he  begins  to  show  respect. 

He  takes  off  his  cap  now  when  he  sits  down 
to  eat.  He  doesnt  leave  as  much  Utter 
around.  He  doesnt  start  swinging  every  time 
he's  Jostled.  He  doesn't  grab  at  the  food — 
he  knows  there's  plenty. 

What's  more,  he's  learning  a  trade,  auto- 
motive repair  perhaps.  And  math,  when  It's 
expressed  in  terms  of  six  pistons  rather  than 
six  apples,  begins  to  make  some  sense. 

It's  not  easy.  He's  never  stuck  at  one 
thing  very  long  before. 

And  when  he  goes  Into  town,  his  reputa- 
tion, based  on  reports  of  riots  here  luxd  there, 
often  precedes  him. 

Unlike  the  soldier,  the  corpsman  gets  no 
cheers  from  the  people.  The  girls  don't  hang 
on  his  arm.     He  has  little  money  to  spend. 

He's  the  no-hoper.  It's  reputed,  the  drop- 
out, the  addict,  the  guy  with  the  prison  rec- 
ord, the  hoodlum,  the  drunk. 

And  sometimes  he  Is  Just  such  an  Incorrigi- 
ble, someone  both  camp  and  community  are 
better  off  without. 

More  often,  he's  a  basically  decent  young- 
ster doing  his  best  against  odds. 

In  a  small  town,  there's  often  little  for  him 
to  do,  particularly  where  the  color  line  lin- 
gers. And  he  can't  get  out  from  under  the 
spotlight. 

The  local  boys.  If  they  want  to  drink  or 
neck,  can  take  off  tn  their  cars  to  some  se- 
cluded parldng  spot. 

The  corpsman,  who  has  to  hoof  It  every- 
where, sneaks  a  drink  in  an  alley  and  gets 
caught.    He  also  get  marked  as  stupid. 

But  he's  far  from  stupid — he's  lived  by  his 
wits  In  the  past. 

His  English  may  be  poor,  but  he's  smart 
and  he's  cunning,  and  he'd  hoodwink  his  in- 
structors if  he  could. 

But  his  instructors  care  enough  to  take  no 
nonsense. 

And  this  In  the  end  Is  often  what  stops  the 
corpsman  from  throwing  in  the  sponge. 
Someone  believes  in  him. 

If  he  sticks  It  out,  he  dares  to  beMeve  a 
little  In  himself  and  In  the  opportunities  he 
always  figures  were  for  others. 

He  starts  to  stand  a  bit  straighter,  his 
handshake  Is  firmer,  his  hair  not  so  long. 

He  isnt  in  the  mainstream  yet,  but  he's 
on  his  way. 

[Prom  the  Times-Union,  Apr.  26,  19661 

Tkkt'bk  SKEPTicAt,,  Hosthj:  at  F'irst 

(By  Desmond  Stone) 

BaECKOnuDGE  CErTTEB,  Kt. — Gathered  In  a 
circle  for  an  evening  bull  session  with  their 
counselors,  the  recruits  are  new  and  nervous. 

Though  they've  only  Just  arrived,  they're 
already  wanting  to  know  about  home  leave. 

"What  tf  your  sister's  having  a  baby?"  asks 
one  youngster. 

No,  says  a  oounselor.  that  wouldn't  be  a 
reason  for  leave. 

"What  If  your  girl  friend's  having  a  baby?" 

"I'd  stay  here  If  I  were  you."  retca-ts  the 
counselor. 

The  snickers  ease  the  tension  a  bit. 

But  skepticism  and  hostility  can  still  be 
sensed. 

There's  some  Jeering  when  It's  suggested 
that  the  corpsmen  should  treat  all  women 
as  they  would  treat  their  sisters. 


Answering  a  question  about  tackle  foot- 
ball, one  of  the  counselors  says  the  game 
can  get  rough  and  that  it  probably  shouldn't 
be  played  except  under  supervision. 

"What  would  you  sooner  have  us  do?"  de- 
mands a  corpsman.  "Play  tackle  football 
or  beat  someone's  head  in  the  barracks?" 

Pear  and  ignorance  are  here  too. 

"What  about  those  block  tests  they  gave 
us?"  asks  another  youngster.  "Was  It  to  see 
If  we're  crazy  or  something?" 

No,  he's  assured,  this  Is  a  test  of  hand 
dexterity. 

In  a  way,  the  recruits,  or  some  of  them,  are 
daring  the  counselors  to  prove  that  they're 
wrong  In  their  distrust  of  people. 

When,  for  example.  It's  suggested  that  they 
show  some  acceptance  of  youths  who  are 
feeling  lost,  one  corpsman  promptly  sajv: 
"You've  got  to  show  us  you  want  us  before 
we  can  show  them  •   •  •." 

But  there  are  some  hopeful  signs  too. 

One  nice-looking  youth  who  seems  too 
young  to  have  been  In  trouble  says  It's  good 
to  mix  with  other  races. 

"When  I  vent  to  Jail.  I  couldn't  get  along 
with  Mexicans.  But  I  was  thrown  In  with 
them,  and  I  had  to  learn  to  get  along  if  I 
wanted  out." 

It's  clear,  too  that  one  Instructor  In  camp, 
Clark  Johnson!  has  already  made  an  Im- 
pression on  the  new  arrivals. 

"I  don't  think  he'd  be  the  kind  of  person 
to  tell  us  wrong,"  says  one  corpeman  of 
Johnson. 

Johnson  is  a  Negro  who's  had  8  years  of 
Army  service  and  who  seems  to  have  the 
knack  of  getting  through  quickly  to  the  new 
boys. 

"First,"  he  says,  "I  explain  to  them  that 
none  of  them  are  loeers.  At  16  to  21.  they're 
not  old  enough  to  be  loeers. 

"I  tell  them  also,  that  I  don't  regard  them 
as  dropouts,  that  some  may  have  had  good 
reasons   for  leaving  school.     This   helps." 

Johnson,  something  of  a  boxer  himself  tn 
the  past,  says  he  will  somettmee  clear  away 
the  chairs  and  ask  .two  boys  who  may  be 
spoiling  for  a  fight  to  put  the  gloves  on. 

Johnson  has  no  illusions  about  the  kind 
of  material  he's  working  with,  about  the  need 
to  be  alert  to  anything  the  recruits  may  try. 

Neither  has  George  Todd,  coordinator  of 
vocational  programs. 

"They're  all  con  men  in  a  way,"  he  says 
of  the  corpsmen.  "We  all  have  to  become 
proficient  in  the  wc»-ld  of  con.  After  all, 
theee  youngsters  made  a  living  off  the  streets 
In  many  cases.  What  they  lack  Is  not  smart- 
ness but  a  basic  education." 

This  willingness  to  meet  the  corpsman  at 
his  own  tricks,  plus  a  compassion  for  him 
and  an  understanding  of  the  things  that 
have  made  him  what  he  is,  often  works 
changes  sometimes  unexpectedly. 

Seventeen-year-old  Ken  from  Colorado 
tried  the  Job  Corpe  once  and  quit.  He  was 
pumping  gas  back  home  one  day  when  he 
found  himself  watching  the  mechanic,  envy- 
ing his  Job,  his  wages  and  his  house. 

He  asked  to  return  to  camp  then  a  car 
accident  has  put  hla  leg  in  a  cast  and  given 
hUn  still  more  time  to  think,  and  was  re- 
admitted. Since  "I  take  life  a  lot  more 
seriously  now,"  he  says. 

Other  corpsmen  have  a  serious  purpose 
from  the  beginning. 

Says  one  young  man  learning  retailing;  "1 
ran  off  from  my  step-parents  and  quite 
school,  so  that  I  had  no  skill.  I  Joined  the 
Job  Corps  so  I  wouldn't  have  to  be  a  short- 
order  cook  all  my  life." 

Says  another  corpeman  In  the  landscaping 
school:  "I  had  to  leave  school  to  help  my 
family.  I  like  It  here  and  I  know  It's  about 
the  only  chance  111  get." 

For  thoee  who  muFt  change  their  attitudes 
to  become  employable,  good  food  and  grood 
health  are  part  of  the  prescription. 

One  staff  man  tells  of  the  physical  improve- 
ment in  boys  who  once  subsisted  mainly  on 
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rice  or  potatoe  and  who,   in  their  first  days 
in  the  cafeteria,  might  grab  six  or&nges  at  a 

*,'..T1P 

rhe  corpsman  still  eats  well      One  young- 
ster at  luiich  may  tackle  a  large  plate  of  beef 
si**  and  Spanish  rice,  a  salad,  a  slice  of  cake, 
i'r.re«  slices  ^f  bread,  two  glasses  of  milk  and 
■ne  f;liuri     f  jrange  jUice, 

But  he  isu  t  tempted  now  to  hide  anytlilng 
under  his  sweater 

He   u.;o  seen.s  to  ob.serve  most  of  the  signs 

p  It   i.p   by   students   In   the   cafeteria — "Job 

Corps  Buys  wuuld  rather  Dress  than  Mess," 

Would     you     kindly     remove     your     hats," 

Don't  shout,  you  may  be  escorted  out." 

The  question  sometimes  arises  whether 
conformity  to  what  might  be  called  middle- 
class   values  isn't  carried  too  far. 

Arthur  Meyers,  head  of  Job  development 
dnd  plitcement,  says  that  the  resident  coun- 
selors .young  theniselves)  are  sometimes 
texapted  to  impose  higher  standards  on  the 
corpf.men   than   they  set  for  themselves. 

He  cites  the  case  of  a  young  man  who 
graduated  recently  In  spite  of  a  counselor's 
ob-ection  thut  he  hadn't  made  his  bed  In  a 
week  iind  was  thus  setting  a  bad  example. 

Tt'ie  po>nt  is,"  says  Meyers,  "that  this 
vour.g  m.i.n  was  good  at  his  trade.  He  can 
hold  a  Job  e.en  if  he  is  sloppy  about  making 
his  bed  ■ 

On  the  question  of  change.  James  R.  Por- 

near,  trie  camp  director,  says  he  Is  constantly 

amazed  at  what  can  happen  to  a  young  man 

If  we  make  him  aware  of  his  ability  to  learn 

■uid  to  be  proud. 

Some  people  wouldn't  give  you  the  powder 
to  blow  Kome  of  the  oorpamen  off  the  face 
of  the  earth  But  see  many  of  these  young 
men  when  they  lea\e  here  and  even  their 
walk  is  different," 

I  From  the  Times-Union.  Apr  27.  1966] 

Educ.\tion  Takes  a  Fresh  Approach 

I  By  De-smond  Sume) 

BazcKENaiDGE  Center -Something  of  a 
revolution  in  education  is  going  on  In  the  Job 
Corps  centers. 

Manv  of  the  teachers  have.  In  a  sense,  re- 
belled against  the  traditional  system  of  pub- 
lic education.  They  feel  it  has  failed  too 
many  youth,  both  by  what  It  teaches  and  by 
tho  teaching  Itself. 

The  determination  here  Is  to  And  new  ways 
of  t:rtng  basic  education  much  more  closely 
to  vocational  skills,  whether  the  trade  Is 
auto  body  repair,  culinary  arts,  retail  sales, 
or  welding 

Tiiere  s  great  flexibility  and  a  noticeable 
crus;uling  spirit  among  those  who  are  driving 
for  ft  new  kind  of  education — one  that  has 
never  been  tried  before  In  the  US  on  such 
a  scale 

George  Todd,  coordinator  of  vocational 
programs,  gives  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
flexible  approach  that's  being  tried. 

The  camp  had  two  prime  requirements  In 
hiring  a  man  to  manage  Us  auto  ptarts  store — 
someone  who  knew  the  trade  and  how  to 
work  well  with  youngsters. 

The  nian  chosen  had  owned  his  own  store 
and  had  a  large  family  of  boys.  But  he 
hadn  t  taught  a  day  In  his  life.  He  had  none 
of  the  usual  qualifications,  and  he  was 
worried  about  his  shortcomings 

So  the  camp  put  alongside  him  a  retired 
.\ir  Force  man  who  had  done  a  lot  of  teaching 
in  aircraft  mechanics 

It's  turned  out  to  be  an  effective  alliance, 
says  Tsxld 

■  What's  happening  In  Job  Corps  centers 
today,"  he  says,  "wlU  affect  education 
throughout  the  country 

The  square  box  school  with  the  teacher 
out  la  front  teaching  to  the  group  isn't  ade- 
quate any  more.  Kids  are  being  lost  In  the 
!»econd  and  third  grade  " 

Todd  acknowledges  that  the  public  schools, 
over  the  years,  have  done  an  excellent  Job 
with  most  young  people,  particularly  the 
nnlddle  class 


But  In  the  atomic  age.  In  a  day  when  even 
a  dltchdlgger  must  b«  skilled  enotigh  to  oper- 
ate a  pwwer  shovel,  the  old-established  sys- 
tem he  says,  Is  not  reaching  enough  students, 
with  the  result  that  1'^  million  drop  out 
each  year. 

Robert  D.  OolUer,  senior  education  super- 
visor, a  former  teacher  with  the  Loe  Angeles 
city  schools,  points  out  that  many  of  the 
corpsmen  come  from  communities  where  the 
schools  are  overcrowded,  the  class  loads  too 
heavy,  and  good  instructional  materials  not 
always  available. 

"These  boys  represent  an  element  In  the 
population  In  need  of  special  and  Indl'vldual 
attention.  In  a  normal  public  school  setting, 
as  in  Los  Angeles,  with  perhaps  44  in  a  class 
and  five  classes  a  day,  the  Instructor  can't 
give  of  himself. 

"Remember,  these  boys  are  not  all  slow, 
retarded  youngsters.  Somewhere  along  the 
way  they  lost  Interest.  We  have  to  get  them 
back." 

But  finding  texts  that  relate  basic  educa- 
tion closely  to  skills  (that  will,  for  example, 
give  a  retail  sales  student  a  spelling  assign- 
ment with  words  like  "requisition"  and  "in- 
ventory") has  proved  Impoesible. 

Breckenrldge,  as  with  other  centers,  has 
had  to  begin  writing  its  own  courses. 

Something  of  what's  being  aimed  at  can 
be  seen  from  the  reading  practice  book  writ- 
ten for  service  station  specialist  (the  camp 
has  a  fully-equipped  service  station  for 
training, ) 

A  section  on  syllables,  for  example,  asks 
how  many  syllables  there  are  In  the  words 
"lubrication"  and  "carburetor." 

An  exercise  for  alphabet  learning  asks  the 
student  to  arrange  In  alphabetical  order 
such  words  as  "universal  Joint,"  "king  pins," 
"wheel  bearing"  and  so  on. 

To  encourage  dictionary  use,  the  student 
is  posed  vTlth  the  situation  where  bis  girl 
friend  asks  him  what  a  distributor  is. 

"Now  that  you  are  going  to  school,  you  can 
probably  raise  the  hood  of  your  car  and 
point  to  it.  but,  chances  are,  she  still  won't 
know  what  it  is.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  ex- 
plain anything  about  a  car  to  a  woman? 
Open  your  dictionary  and  see  if  it  can  help 
you  explain." 

There  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  adapting 
education  to  the  needs  of  the  corpsmen. 

One  programmed  learning  machine,  for  ex- 
ample, uses,  among  other  things,  the  story 
of  Dick  Whlttington,  the  boy  who  roee  to 
become  "thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London."  It's 
a  tale  a  long  way  removed  from  the  world  of 
the  dropout. 

But  as  fast  as  fresh  materials  can  be  de- 
vised, they  are  being  used. 

The  main  push  for  new  educational  con- 
cepts at  Breckenrldge  has  come  so  far  from 
Southern  Illinois  University,  the  operating 
contractor  for  the  first  year. 

On  July  1.  in  line  with  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  policy  to  experiment  as 
well  with  administration  by  Industry,  the 
main  contract  will  be  taken  over  by  General 
Precision  Equipment,  Inc.,  ■with  its  Orafiex 
division  In  Rochester  carrying  out  the  actual 
camp  operation. 

There's  some  evidence  that  industry,  by 
reason  of  its  organized  structure,  may  be 
better  equipped  to  run  the  camp. 

Oraflex's  man  on  the  spot,  Chris  L.  Paegre, 
program  specialist,  and  a  former  teacher 
himself,  notes  that  the  Job  Corps  purpose  Is 
"to  make  the  whole  man  available  for  life  In 
an  Industrial  society,"  that  employabllity 
Implies  "far  more  than  the  individual's 
skill." 

Towards  this  end,  the  curriculum,  he  says, 
must,  and  does,  stress  self-understanding 
and  such  cross -occupational  skills  as  the  use 
of  banking  services,  how  to  give  and  take 
directions. 

There  cannot,  he  emphaslzee,  be  any  ques- 
tion of  grading  the  corpsmen.  "They've  been 
told  they're  bad  and  a  failure  so  often  that 


they're  gun-shy.  So  we  have  to  turn  the 
thing  around  and  let  the  man  set  the  goal, 
let  him  get  on  the  ladder  at  whatever  step 
he  can,  let  him  train  to  the  standard  that 
he  himself  sets." 

Teachers,  he  further  points  out,  are  tra- 
ditionally authoritarian,  so  that  a  camp  such 
as  Breckenrldge  has  to  sift  out  those  "wlio 
love  to  find  what's  wrong  In  a  test  paper," 
those  who  tend  to  be  punitive  and  correc- 
tive. 

One  of  the  failures  of  the  public  school 
system,  he  adds,  is  that  it  doesn't  give 
enough  reminders  of  success  to  potential 
dropouts  and  doesn't  put  enough  faith  In 
them. 

"Here  we  ask  a  man  to  take  a  test  and  to 
correct  it  himself  as  he  goes  along,  so  that 
he  gets  the  feeling  he's.belng  trusted." 

The  emphasis,  srjrs  Faegre,  is  on  a  hands- 
on  approach  to  education. 

"The  attitude  of  public  schools  is  that 
first  you  do  all  the  book  work  and  then  you 
get  your  hands  dirty.  Here  we  say.  'take 
the  tires  off  now  and  then  we'll  talk  about 
tread  wear.' " 

[Prom  the  Tlmes-TJnlon,  Apr.  28,  1966] 
Uneasy  Public  Shows  HosTn-rtY 
(By  Desmond  Stone) 

At  the  airport  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  a  few 
miles  from  Fort  Custer  Job  Corps  Center,  a 
short,  earnest,  voluble  Mexican-American 
proudly  displays  his  official  Job  Corps  blazer. 

"But  when  I  get  back  to  New  Mexico,"  he 
then  says,  "I'll  have  to  take  off  the  emblem 
(a  shield  with  an  arrow  pointing  up  a  lad- 
der.)     Many  people  don't  like  us." 

This  isn't  an  Isolated  feeling  among  Job 
Corpsmen. 

At  the  Breckenrldge  center  in  Kentucky,  a 
young  man  from  Pennsylvania  puts  on  his 
dress  uniform  for  a  photograph  and  says: 

"I'm  proud  of  the  tmlform  and  I'm  proud 
of  the  badge.  Yet  people  don't  seem  to  want 
us.  When  I  ask  for  directions  in  town  they 
turn  away. 

"This-  uniform  represents  the  government. 
It  may  be  the  closest  I'll  get  to  service.  But 
in  town,  I  feel  like  I'm  wearing  stripes.  Just 
because  some  animals  cause  trouble  doesn't 
mean  that  the  whole  lot  of  us  are  bad." 

The  Job  Corps  emblem  is  part  of  the  blazer. 
With  the  rest  oT  their  uniform,  the  corps- 
men  have  the  choice  of  sewing  it  on  or  leav- 
ing it  off. 

Watching  the  Breckenrldge  boys  come  off 
the  leave  buses  in  Evansvllle  (a  small  In- 
diana city  Just  over  the  state  line) ,  it's  notice- 
able that  most  prefer  not  to  wear  their  badge, 
though  they  can  still  be  easily  identified 
■without  it. 

Public  uneasiness  about  the  corps  has  some 
unfortunate  results. 

With  Battle  Creek  and  Kalamazoo,  Mich, 
both  off  limits  at  the  moment  for  general 
leave,  the  Port  Custer  corpsmen.  and  only  a 
certain  number  at  that,  must  now  travel  from 
60  to  120  miles  to  Grand  Rapids,  Lansing. 
Ann  Arbor,  South  Bend,  or  Flint. 

'"What's  more."  says  one  Fort  Custer  corps- 
men,  "with  more  of  us  confined  to  camp, 
we're  getting  sick  of  the  sight  of  each  other 
and  fighting  more  than  we  would  normally." 

Both  centers  have  had  their  disturbances, 
In  and  out  of  the  camp. 

How  bad  they  were  depends  on  whom  you 
talk  with.  They're  variously  described  as 
riots,  near-riots,  and  scrimmages. 

Both  at  Breckenrldge  and  at  Port  Custer, 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  incidents  have 
occurred  which  neither  camp  nor  commu- 
nity can  countenance.  Even  though  they 
may  have  been  magnified,  as  both  centers 
feel,  they  were  still  undesirable  incidents. 

And  camp  administrators  have  acted  ac- 
cordingly. 

At  Port  CTister,  for  example,  new  recnUM 
now  get  closer  screening. 

At  Breckenrldge.  boys  who  are  clearly  in- 
corrigible are  shipped  out  more  quickly. 
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What  went  wrong  to  cause  these  troubles? 

Growing  pains,  the  very  newness  of  the  Job 
Corps  experiment,  are  blamed  in  some  cases. 

Staff  members  at  Breckenrldge  are  general- 
ly agreed  that  boys  were  pushed  in  too  soon, 
before  the  camp  was  ready,  before  the  voca- 
tional facilities  were  set  up,  so  that  there  was 
too  much  idle  time,  too  much  frustration. 

Numbers  may  have  scanethlng  to  do  with 
it. 

Fort  Custer  had  to  learn  the  hard  way  that 
when  you  put  together  1,500  boys  out  of 
poverty,  some  firm  basic  rules  are  indispens- 
able. 

Breckenrldge  now  has  only  800  boys, 
though  50  to  60  are  coming  in  each  week. 

Port  Custer's  experience  seems  to  be  that 
disciplinary  problems  rise  with  the  number 
m  camp. 

There  are  other  explanations  of  past  diffi- 
culties. 

The  Breckenrldge  camp  director  feels  that 
the  camp  was  too  concerned  In  the  beginning 
with  maintaining  a  high  holding  rate  instead 
of  letting  the  troublemakers  go. 

Some  recruiting  agents,  too,  he  points  out, 
have  created  frustration  In  some  of  the 
corpsmen  by  painting  Impossibly  rosy  pic- 
tures of  camp  life — even  to  private  rooms 
and  maid  service. 

Beyond  these  things,  most  of  the  nearby 
communities  are  too  small  to  absorb  so  many 
corpsmen  without  some  kind  of  upset. 

Better  community  preparation  might  have 
avoided  some  of  the  troubles.  The  Brecken- 
rldge center  at  least  has  a  reception  center  in 
Evansvllle  where  Corpsmen  can  come  in  off 
the  streets,  play  games,  and  wait  for  the 
return  buses. 

It's  also  a  place  where  camp  security  police 
and  local  police  can  coordinate  their  work, 
wh^re  the  image  of  the  policeman  gets 
changed  a  bit  when  he  takes  time  out  to  play 
table  tennis  vrtth  the  corpsmen. 

In  the  Michigan  cities  of  Battle  Creek  and 
Kalamazoo,  center  and  community  are  only 
Just  getting  around  to  setting  up  such  down- 
town centers. 

In  the  perspective  of  what  the  Job  Corps  is 
trying  to  do  with  youth  who  might  otherwise 
be  on  the  streets,  some  disturbances  were 
probably  inevitable. 

Public  opinion,  however,  has  been  dam- 
aged, and  the  assumption  made  that  all  Job 
Corpsmen  are  alike. 

"Too  many  people,"  says  the  Breckenrldge 
director,  "don't  understand  that  only  a  small 
percentage  of  students  have  been  Involved 
In  troublemaklng." 

Says  John  Anesl,  chief  supervisor  of  group 
life  at  Port  Custer:  "The  public  has  the  idea 
that  the  corpsmen  are  either  addicts  from 
Harlem  or  moonshiners  from  Kentucky. 
This  Just  Isn't  so." 

The  woman  vsrho  directs  the  Mayor's 
Human  Relations  Commission  in  Evansvllle 
agrees  that  the  Job  Corps  "Isn't  altogether 
accepted  in  town.  •  •  •  Last  year's  riot 
tUdn't  help  matters.  •  ♦  •  There's  been  a 
lot  of  publicity  about  the  fact  they're  the 
so-called  dropouts  and  dregs." 

Sometimes  the  double  standards  are  used 
to  Judge  the  corpsmen. 

One  Breckinridge  instructor  points  out 
that  college  kids  can  come  into  town,  tear 
It  up.  pay  for  the  damage,  and  suffer  no 
penalty.  "But  a  Job  Corpsman  gets  it  In  the 
neck." 

The  editor  at  the  dally  newspaper  In  Hen- 
derson. Kentucky,  says  some  local  people 
criticized  him  for  reporting  the  facts  when 
wveral  local  boys  picked  on  some  Corpsmen 
j^T  a  dance  and  precipitated  a  fight.  "They 
«ured  I  should  have  covered  up  for  our 
youngsters,  but  I  wasn't  about  to  do  that." 

Says  the   Evansvllle   civilian   who   directs 

~*  «lowntown  Job  Corps  reception  center: 

"we  have  more  trouble  with  the  elite  young- 

rters  of  the  community  than  with  the  Job 

Corpsmen,  but  the  eUte  can  get  away  In  their 


cars  and  create  their  mischief  out  of  the  pub- 
lic eye." 

Here  and  there  voices  are  being  raised  on 
behalf  of  the  corpsmen. 

Thus  a  high  school  Junior  wrote  recently 
in  the  Battle  Creek  Gazette : 

"The  corpsmen  are  human.  They  talk, 
walk,  breathe,  eat  and  work  the  same  as  we 
do,  but  too  many  people  treat  them  like 
animals.  If  I  were  treated  the  way  a  lot  of 
these  guys  have  been,  I  wouldn't  want  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  people  of  Battle  Creek 
or  any  other  place.  Why  don't  people  get  off 
their  high  horses  and  do  something  for  the 
guys  instead  of  being  against  them?" 

Said  the  newspaper  editorially: 

"The  attitude  of  the  many  area  citizens 
has  not  been  what  may  be  called  positive. 
There  have  been  gnimbllngs,  sgme  Justified, 
about  the  conduct  of  some  corpsmen.  'What 
the  complainers  seem  never  to  admit  is  that 
Job  Corpsmen  can  have  the  same  aspirations 
as  any  other  young  men.  All  of  us  would 
do  well  to  recognize  that  and  quit  condemn- 
ing Job  Corpsmen  simply  because  they're 
Job  Corpsmen." 

[Prom  the  Times-Union,  Apr.  29,  1966] 

Taxpatkks  Ieatk  Oveh  High  Costs 

(By  Desmond  Stone) 

Cost  bugs  many  people  who  are  criUcal  of 
the  Job  Corps. 

Says  one  Port  Custer  corpsman:  "The  col- 
lege kids  give  us  the  worst  time.  They're 
paying  for  their  education  and  they  don't 
see  why  we  should  get  ours  for  free." 

The  taxpayer  Is  also  troubled  In  many 
cases. 

"I  work  hard  for  what  I  make,"  says  a 
Battle  Creek  man.  "Why  should  I  have  to 
pay  out  money  for  kids  who  should  be  sup- 
porting themselves?" 

The  cost  Is  high. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  esti- 
mates that  in  the  period  when  the  camps  are 
building  up  to  their  maximum  capacity,  it 
costs  about  $8,100  a  year  to  keep  a  youngster 
in  a  Job  Corps  center. 

When  the  camps  are  at  capacity,  the  an- 
nual cost  is  expected  to  be  reduced  to  $7,765 
a  year. 

These  are  higher  figures  than  OEO  origi- 
nally talked  about,  and  they  have  drawn 
down  some  congressional  fire  on  Sargent 
Shrlver,  the  antlpoverty  director. 

Is  It  worth  the  cost? 

Critics  say  no,  that  the  youngsters  could 
find  success  in  the  wcM-ld  If  they  worked  at  It, 

"It  mightn't  be  worth  the  cost,"  says  a 
Breckenrldge  staff  member,  "If  there  was 
some  alternative.  But  the  schools  can't  cope 
with  these  youngsters.  We  think  we  can. 
We  also  can  offer  them  a  change  from  the 
environment  that  keeps  reinfecting  them." 

A  Port  Custer  teacher  who  commutes  over 
100  miles  a  day  from  Grand  Rapids  to  work 
at  something  he  believes  In,  puts  it  this  way: 

"If  we  let  these  youngsters  stay  out  of 
school,  all  we  do  is  perpetuate  unemployment 
and  social  Ills. 

"So  either  we  spend  mlUlona  on  welfare 
and  extra  pKJiice  protection  or  we  take  some 
of  this  money  and  try  to  salvage  a  few, 
•  •  •  Siu^,  there's  chaos  and  confusion,  but 
we  do  have  a  purpose  and  we  do  feel  the 
program  is  working," 

It's  still  too  early  for  the  Job  Corjje'  final 
test  of  success — the  graduation  of  the  corpts- 
men  and  their  entry  into  the  labor  market. 

A  few  have  already  done  It,  of  course. 

Jerry  Oettle,  one  of  the  Breckenrldge  staff 
responsible  for  student  development  services, 
speaks  with  pride  of  one  transformation. 

"This  boy  was  drunk  when  he  arrived.  His 
hair  was  down  to  his  shoulders.  He  tore  up 
the  drunk  tank. 

"We  started  a  gym  team  and  he  tvimed  out 
to  be  the  best.  All  of  a  sudden,  he  wasn't 
drunk  any  more.  •  •  •  Today  he  has  a  page 
boy  Job  with  CBS  In  Chicago. 


"This  was  a  boy  I'd  like  to  have  beaten  the 
tar  out  of  at  first.    But  he  made  it." 

As  yet,  however,  not  enough  corpsmen  ha've 
completed  their  training  to  make  any  firm 
conclusions  valid, 

A  paramount  need  In  the  meantime  Is  a 
respite  from  disturbances,  a  Uttle  time  for 
the  camps  to  consolidate  themselves  and  for 
the  public  to  look  again  at  the  Job  Corps. 

Congressional  criticism  ■wlU  certainly  be 
renewed  if  discipline  doesn't  prevail. 

Further  uproar  'will  also  have  the  effect  of 
discouraging  more  white  youngsters  from 
Joining  up, 

OEO  keeps  no  figures  on  the  racial  makeup 
of  the  corpsmen,  which  tends  to  vary  from 
camp  to  camp.  At  Breckenrldge,  for  exam- 
ple, there  appear  to  be  more  whites  than  Ne- 
groes. At  Port  Custer,  it  appears  the  other 
way  round. 

There  is,  however,  concern  In  OEO  that  the 
Job  Corps  shouldn't  become  too  heavily 
Negro. 

This  could  be  the  effect  of  further  dls- 
tiu-bancefi.  for  the  Negro,  more  often  than 
the  white  youngster,  has  nowhere  to  go  back 
to  and  will  stick  where  the  white  youngster 
will  decide  against  the  Job  Corps. 

Until  such  time  as  the  Job  Corps  can  be 
measured  by  the  employment  of  its  gradu- 
ates, more  contact  between  camps  and  com- 
munities could  change  public  opinion  for 
the  better. 

A  tour  reveals  that  the  camps  are  far  from 
the  Jungles  they're  sometimes  imagined  to 
be. 

At  Port  Cvuter,  corpsmen  can  be  seen  la- 
boring for  an  understanding  of  Social  Secu- 
rity, taking  part  in  the  volunteer  flrefightlng, 
learning  how  to  use  a  voting  machine. 

In  his  recreation,  the  corpsman  can  be 
seen  learning  to  play  again,  for  bis  child- 
hood has  usually  been  short. 

At  Breckenrldge.  corpsmen  handle  the  ten- 
der shoots  of  young  tomato  plants,  turn 
pieces  of  leather  into  wallets  in  the  hobby 
shop,  sing  "Christ  Is  All"  In  the  ch-urch. 

To  see  the  student  government  at  work  is 
to  realize  that  the  students,  or  some  of  them 
a  least,  are  addressing  themselves  to  their 
responsibilities. 

Both  at  Port  Custer  and  at  Breckenrldge 
students  are  going  out  in  groups  to  talk  to 
some  of  the  high  schools,  telling  them  how 
important  school  Is  and  at  the  same  time 
trying  to  give  them  a  better  understanding 
of  what  the  Job  Corps  is  and  isn't. 

At  Breckeru'ldge,  an  E^ter  egg  bunt  was 
held  at  the  camp  for  nearby  community 
children. 

The  dormitories  are  also  trying  to  raise 
money  for  some  of  the  men  In  Viet  Nam. 

The  Job  Corps  Is  something  new  In  the 
land. 

It  may  turn  out  to  be  lmi>osslbly  costly, 
or  Impossibly  Idealistic. 

The  publisher  of  the  weekly  newspaper 
in  Morganfleld,  Ky.,  a  small  community  close 
by  the  Breckenrldge  center,  says  It's  unreal- 
istic to  bring  in  kids  with  Juvenile  records 
and  expect  a  conversion  overnight. 

He  also  feels  that  the  small,  unarmed  se- 
curity force  at  the  center  la  Inadequate  for 
the  Job.  that  even  some  of  the  universities 
have  armed  security  guards. 

"Washington's  concern,  I  understand.  Is 
that  It  doesn't  want  to  znake  cop-haters  out 
of  these  youngsters.  But  that's  a  poor  theory 
in  my  opinion,"  he  says. 

Center  officials  point  out  that  the  Job 
Corps  holds  to  the  belief  that  man  Is  funda- 
mentally good  and  decent  and  trustworthy. 
If  he's  only  g^ven  a  chance, 

"Tou  give  us  100  percent  (In  effort  and 
trust) ,"  they  say  to  the  corpsmen.  "and  well 
give  you  300  percent  back." 

The  centers  are  trying  to  hold  a  delicate 
balance.  They  want  to  give  responsibility 
to  the  students  to  work  out  their  own  rules 
(for  compulsion  can  only  be  carried  so  far 
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w.th  '.  olunteers) ,  and  yet  they  have  to  main- 
tain discipline  for  the  good  of  the  camp  and 
the  rumnituiity 

c-^n  t;.e  youngsters  justify  the  faith  that's 
p'jt  III  til  cm  .- 

C.ui  they  return  to  their  old  envlron- 
nier.t   with    enough    new   values  to  survive? 

Can  the  habits  of  17  or  18  years  be  changed 
;n  one  year' 

'X'.A  employers  give  them  jobs,  and  will 
the  Corpsnien  be  able  to  hold  them? 

On  all  these  points,  the  center  staffs  are 
■.;:.shakab!y  optimistic 

Hie  public,  however,  needs  the  eyldence 
that  only  time  can  supply. 

No  one  really  knows  how  long  the  Job 
Corps  may  exist,  for  It's  dependent  on  year- 
to-year  funding. 

But  the  hunch  at  Breckenrldge  and  Fort 
Cuister  Is  that  It'll  be  around  aa  long  aa  It's 
needed 

"And  that,"  says  one  administrator,  "may 
be  10  to  15  years.  It  may  talce  that  long  for 
the  public  school  system  to  adapt  Itself  to 
the  changes  we're  trying  to  make  In  educa- 
Uon." 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  IT  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  ANT)  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS,   1967 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  Mr  President,  I 
SLsk.  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No  1117,  H,R,  14215.  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  liiformation 
of  the  Senate, 

The  LEGisL.^xrvE  Clerk  a  bill  (HJR. 
14215'  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  eriding  June 
30.  1867.  and  for  other  purpo.ses 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  M.ANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  notwith- 
standing the  rule  of  germaneness,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton fMr  Macnuson]  be  permitted  to 
proceed  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SMALL  TAX  COURT  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES 
Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  for  appropriate 
reference,  waich  I  believe  Is  a  very  Im- 
portant piece  of  legislation,  on  behalf  of 
my.self,  the  S<.niator  from  Missoiul  iMr. 
Long!,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr  Case!,  the  Senator  from  WLsconsln 
fMr  ProxmiubI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  IMr,  Rraicopr].  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  He  on 
the  desk  for  10  days  for  further  cckspon- 
sor5 


The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  biH 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk  for  10  days  as  re- 
quested. 

The  bill  (S,  3344)  to  establish  a  Small 
Tax  Division  within  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Mag- 
NTTSON  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  that  this  is  a  very  Important  bill. 
It  would  establish  what  we  have  termed — 
we  sponsors — a  Small  Tax  Court. 

"April  Is  the  cruelest  month,"  said  the 
poet,  and  for  millions  of  taxpayers,  truer 
words  were  never  spoken.  April  Is  the 
month  when  Uncle  Sam  bites  and,  for  far 
too  many  Americans,  his  bite  is  worse 
than  his  bark. 

The  first  9  pages  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  define  income;  the  remaining 
1,100  pages  spin  the  web  of  exceptions 
and  preferences.  The  average  taxpayer 
rarely  gets  beyond  the  9  pages.  Amer- 
icans, more  than  any  other  people  in  the 
world  pay  their  taxes.  They  make  no 
speeches  about  It,  but  they  pay  their 
taxes.  Many  Americans  pay  more  than 
their  share  of  taxes. 

For  the  fortunate  few,  April  Is  just 
another  month.  The  business  tycoon 
has  little  to  fear  from  the  April  15  dead- 
line, except  to  wring  out  of  every  con- 
ceivable deduction  and  exemption  the 
last  drop  of  tax-free  income.  If  he 
squeezes  too  tightly,  then  his  accountant 
and  lawyer  do  battle  for  him  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service — if  necessary, 
the  courts — and  most  likely  with  success 
in  negotiating  a  "reasonable  settlement." 

I  am  told  that  more  than  85  percent  of 
the  cases  brought  before  the  Tax  Court 
are  settled  by  the  IRS  attorneys,  rather 
than  adjudicated  by  the  Court.  So  suc- 
cessful are  the  lawyers  and  accoimtants 
that  less  than  half  of  the  total  personal 
income  in  the  United  States  is  subjected 
to  the  Federal  income  tax. 

But  the  little  fellow  finds  himself  pour- 
ing over  the  miserably  complicated  tax 
forms  late  Into  the  night  of  April  15.  In 
desperation,  he  drags  himself  off  to  the 
central  post  ofHce — the  one  that  stays 
open  until  midnight.  He  drops  his  re- 
turn in  the  slot  and  goes  home  to  wait. 

Soon  the  intricate  process  of  check- 
ing his  return  begins;  first.  In  the  Col- 
lection Division  of  the  District  Director's 
Office  and.  then,  in  the  Audit  Division. 
At  any  time  within  3  years  from  the 
date  the  return  was  filed,  the  taxpayer 
may  be  summoned  to  account. 

Clutching  a  bundle  of  odd  receipts, 
canceled  checks  and  a  couple  of  pen- 
ciled lists,  the  taxpayer  plods  timidly 
in  to  do  battle  with  the  tax  agent.  Bu- 
reaucrats make  him  nervous.  He  recalls 
vague  stories  about  criminal  tax  prosecu- 
tions. 

The  agent  Is  armed  with  a  deadly 
v.'eapon — the  Tax  Code — a  document  so 
complicated  that  Einstein  confessed  he 
had  to  seek  the  advice  of  a  tax  consul- 
tant in  figuring  out  his  own  rate.  "This 
is  too  difficult  for  a  mathematician."  said 
Einstein,  "it  takes  a  philosopher." 

Even  the  former  Internal  Revenue 
Commissioner.  Mortimer  Caplln,  con- 
ceded that  "Our  tax  laws  have  become 


unbelievably  complex;  they  are  riddled 
with  exceptions  and  preferences" — com- 
plexities with  which  the  revenue  agent 
can  bafSe  the  taxpayer  and  Intimidate 
him. 

The  tajcpayer's  first,  and  usually  last. 
Impulse  is  to  quit — throw  In  the  towel, 
pay  the  deficiency  no  matter  how  unjust 
he  believes  it  Is.  rather  than  face  bu- 
reaucracy or  bear  the  burdens  of  a  court 
fight.  He  knows  the  odds  are  such  that 
by  the  time  he  wins,  if  he  wins,  the  tax 
savings  will  be  devoured  by  attorneys 
and  accountant  fees. 

My  office  receives  many  mo'ving  ap- 
peals of  honest  taxpayers  as  I  am  sure 
other  Senators  do.  Good  faith  errors  in 
judgment  can  many  times  become  night- 
mares. 

A  widow  woman  from  Bellingham, 
Wash.,  sold  her  home  shortly  after  the 
death  of  her  husband.  She  sought  aid 
from  the  local  Internal  Flevenue  Service 
in  computing  her  tax.  Together  with 
the  revenue  agent,  she  filled  out  her  re- 
turn and  psild  her  tax.  As  It  turned  out. 
she  paid  $775  more  than  she  should  have 
psdd.  but,  when  she  finally  discovered 
the  overpayment,  the  Service  refused  to 
rectify  the  mistake  which  its  own  agent 
had  caused.  After  years  of  fruitless  dis- 
pute, I  Introduced  a  private  bill  to  re- 
store the  overpayment  to  her.  To  this 
just  bill,  the  Treasury  objected  on  two 
grounds:  First,  that  the  taxpayer  had 
failed  to  discover  the  error  until  the 
statute  had  run  and,  second,  that  tax 
agents,  while  offering  their  services  to 
assist  taxpayers,  could  not  be  expected 
to  understand  all  the  complexities  of  the 
tax  laws,  so  that  the  Treasury  could  as- 
sume no  responsibility  for  its  agents' 
errors. 

Mr.  President,  if  Einstein  and  the 
agents  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
cannot  understand  the  Tax  Code,  then 
the  ordinary  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  are  entitled  to  a  little  help. 

The  legislation  which  Senator  Long  of 
Missouri  and  I  are  introducing  today 
could  give  them  such  help.  We  propose 
it  on  a  modest  scale  to  begin  with.  It 
would  create  for  the  very  first  time  a 
"Small  Tax  Division"  within  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  bill 
would  authorize  the  Tax  Court  to  appoint 
20  email  tax  commissioners— 2  for 
each  tax  circuit.  Any  taxpayer  who  is 
assessed  a  deficiency  less  than  $2,500 
could  go  before  a  small  tax  commis- 
sioner for  himself,  without  a  lawyer  or 
an  accountant,  and  be  assured  that  his 
case  will  get  a  fair  and  sympathetic  hear- 
ing from  a  commissioner  who  Is  inde- 
pendent of  the  Internal  Revenue  bu- 
reaucracy. In  fact,  our  bill  provides 
that— 

No  person  who  has  served  as  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  a  com- 
mlseloner  until  5  years  after  he  has  ceased 
to  be  such  an  officer  or  employee. 

Once  a  taxpayer  makes  his  decision  to 
go  before  the  Commissioner,  the  Com- 
missioner s  decision  will  ordinarily  be 
final.  The  Government  may  petition  the 
Tax  Court  for  review  only  If  It  pays  the 
taxpayer's  court  costs  and  legal  fees. 
The  taxpayer,  of  course,  retains  the  op- 
tion which  he  now  has  of  paying  the 
deficiency  and  suing  for  a  refund  in  the 
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Federal  court  or  of  petitioning  the  judges 
of  the  Tax  Court  for  relief. 

Mr.  President,  the  more  complex  and 
impersonal  Government  gets,  the  more 
Important  It  Is  that  our  citizens  have  just 
and  speedy  relief  from  Its  excesses. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  a  memorandum  describing 
tax  audit  and  deficiency  procedtires  be 
printed  at  the  close  of  my  remarks,  to- 
gether with  two  very  interesting  letters 
which  I  received  Just  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill, 
memorandum,  and  letters  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3344 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  ViHted  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assem'bled.  That  (a)  sub- 
chapter C  of  chapter  TB  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relaUng  to  the  Tax  Court) 
te  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part : 

"PA«T    IV SMALL    TAX   DIVISIOlf 

"Sec,  7476,  Small  Tax  Dlvtslon. 

"Sec.  7477.  Procedure;  conunlssloners. 

"Sec,  7478.  Decisions  of  Small  Tax  Dlvlalon. 

"Sk:.  7476.  Small  Tax  Division. 

"(a)  In  General,— There  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished, within  the  Tax  Court,  a  Small  Tax 
Division  (hereafter  in  this  part  referred  to 
as  the  'Division') .  The  chief  Judge  of  the  Tax 
Court  shall  from  time  to  time  assign  one 
or  more  Judges  of  the  Tax  Court  to  the  Di- 
vlalon  and  shall  designate  a  chief  judge  of 
tlie  Division. 

"(b)    JURISDICnON , — 

"(1 )  Dewciencdes, — Any  taxpayer  to  whom 
Is  sent  a  notice  of  deficiency  in  respect  of  any 
ui  Imposed  by  this  title  may,  if  the  amount 
of  such  deficiency  (not  Including  interest) 
does  not  exceed  $2,600,  file  a  petlUon  with 
the  Division  for  a  redetermination  of  the 
deficiency.  Any  such  peUUon  shall  be  filed 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  this  title  for 
flllng  a  petition  for  the  redetermination  of 
a  deficiency  by  the  Tax  Court,  The  Division 
ihiU  have  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  cor- 
rect amount  of  the  deficiency  to  the  same 
extent  as  In  the  case  of  petitions  filed  with 
dency  (not  including  interest)  In  excess  of 
the  Tax  Court,  except  that  the  Division  shall 
not  have  Jurisdiction  to  determine  a  defl- 
12,500. 

"(2)  Refunds. — Any  taxpayer  who  has  filed 
a  claim  for  refund  of  any  tax  Imposed  by 
this  title  with  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
and  whose  claim  has  been  disallowed  (or  dls- 
aUowed  in  part)  may,  if  the  amount  of  such 
claim  (not  Including  Interest)  does  not  ex- 
eeed  »2,500,  file  a  petition  with  the  Division 
for  the  allowance  of  such  claim  (or  for  the 
of  the  claim  disallowed  by  the  Secre- 
ir  his  delegate ) .  Any  such  claim  shall 
=?  nled  with  the  Division  within  the  time 
prescribed  by  law  for  commencing  a  suit  for 
recovery  of  such  tax.  The  Division  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  allow,  m  whole  or  in  part,  the 
unount  of  such  claim,  except  that  the  Divl- 
oon  shall  not  hSTe  Jurisdiction  to  allow  any 
refund  of  any  tax  (not  Including  Interest) 
In  excess  of  $2,600. 
"Sk,  7477.  Procedure;  Commissioners. 

"(a)  Rules  or  Practice  and  PRocEircRE. — 
The  proceedings  of  the  Division  shall  be  con- 
aucted  In  accordance  with  such  rules  of  prac- 
uce  and  procedure  as  the  Tax  Court  may 
Prwcribe.  The  provisions  of  part  H  of  this 
Wbchapter  shall  apply  with  respect  to  pro- 
i^eedlngs  of  the  Division  only  to  the  extent 
provided  in  such  rules.  Nothing  in  such 
""«8  shall  preclude  a  taxpayer  from  repre- 
*ntlng  himseU  In  proceedings  before  the 
"'Vision, 

"(b)    COMMIBMOMESS. — 

"11 )  Appointment. — The  Tax  Court  Is  au- 
«»rt«ed  to  appoint,  without  regard  to  the 
oTu  service  laws  and  regulaUons,  such  num- 


ber of  cwnmlssioners,  not  exceeding  20.  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  the  Division.  Each  such  commlssionM- 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  commissioners  of  the 
Court  of  Claims,  and  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
moval by  the  Tax  Court,  No  person  who  has 
served  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  shall  be  eligible  for 
appointment  as  a  commissioner  until  5  years 
after  he  has  ceased  to  be  such  an  officer  or 
employee, 

"(3)  Duties, — Under  the  supervision  of  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  Division,  the  commission- 
ers shall  conduct  all  proceedings  before  the 
Division,  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties 
as  the  Tax  Court  may  from  time  to  time  di- 
rect. The  cc«nmls6loner  who  conducts  the 
proceedings  on  a  peUtlon  filed  with  the  Divi- 
sion shall  render  a  decision  thereon  which 
shall  be  reviewed  by  a  Judge  of  the  Division 
and  which  shall  be  final  unless  reversed  or 
modified  by  the  reviewing  Judge. 
"Sec.  7478,  Decisions  or  Small  Tax  Dfvision, 
"(a)  PiNALrry  or  Decisions, — There  shall 
be  no  review  of,  or  appeal  from,  any  decision 
of  the  Division, 

"(b)  TREATMENT  AS  Decisions  Made  BT  THE 
Secrttaby  or  His  Delegate.— A  final  decision 
of  the  Division  shall  be  treated  as  a  flni^i 
decision  of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  for 
purposes  of  the  provisions  of  this  title  and 
all  other  laws  of  the  United  States,  including 
(but  not  limited  to)  the  provisions  relating 


"(1)  redetermination  of  deficiencies  by 
the  Tax  Court, 

"(2)  suits  for  recovery  of  taxes  erroneously 
or  Ule^ly  collected,  and 

"(3)  suits  for  recovery  of  taxes  erroneously 
refunded. 

"(c)  Further  Proceedings  bt  the  Untted 
States. — In  any  case  In  which — 

"(1)  the  Division  has  determined  the 
amount  of  any  deficiency  to  be  less  than  the 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  cm-  his  delegate  certifies 
to  the  Tax  Court  that  the  decision  of  the 
Division  Involves  a  substantial  question  re- 
lating to  the  validity  or  meaning  of  a  pro- 
vision of  this  title  or  of  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed thereunder, 

the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  file  a  pe- 
tition with  the  Tax  Cotirt  for  a  redetermi- 
nation of  such  deficiency.  The  Tax  Court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  redetermine  the 
amount  of  such  deficiency  to  the  same  extent 
and  In  the  same  manner  as  if  such  petition 
had  been  filed  by  the  taxpayer.  In  any  pro- 
ceeding commenced  by  the  Secretary  or  hU 
delegate  under  this  subsection  and  In  any 
proceeding  commenced  In  any  court  for  re- 
covery of  any  amount  allowed  as  a  refund 
by  the  Division,  the  United  States  shall  be 
liable  for  all  court  costs  and  shall  pay  a  rea- 
sonable fee  to  the  person  or  persons  repre- 
senting the  taxpayer  In  such  proceeding," 

(b)  The  table  of  parts  for  subchapter  C  of 
chapter  76  of  such  Code  Is  amended  bv  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"PART  rv,  SMALL  TAX  DIVISION," 

Sue,  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  180th  day  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  except 
that  the  provisions  of  seclon  7476(a),  7477 
(a),  and  7477(b)  (l)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (as  added  by  this  Act)  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

The  memorandum  presented  by  Mr. 
Macnuson  is  as  follows: 

Memorandum     Tax  Audit  &  Dettcienct 
Collection  Procedures 

The  Initial  inspecUon  of  Federal  tax  re- 
turns Is  made  In  the  Collection  Division  of 
the  District  Director's  office.  Here,  the  re- 
turns are  checked  for  mathematical  accu- 
racy, as  well  as  execution,  form,  and  c<xn- 


pleteness.  If  a  mathen  itlcai  error  is  dis- 
covered which  caused  an  understatement  of 
tax,  regardless  of  the  amount,  the  District 
Director  will  send  the  taxpayer  corrected 
computations  and  ask  for  full  payment  of  the 
amount  due.  The  amount  of  the  understate- 
ment does  not  qualify  as  a  deficiency  which 
requires  the  formal  statutorv  notice  afford- 
ing the  taxpayer  90  days  within  which  to  pe- 
tition the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  to 
oonslder  the  matter.  As  a  reeult,  there  is  no 
right  of  appeal  and  no  restrictions  on  the 
Government's  right  to  collect  at  this  stage. 

If  the  mathematical  error  discovered  re- 
sults In  an  overpayment  of  tax  of  less  than 
$100000,  the  District  Director  Is  authorised 
to  refund  the  excess.  The  District  Director 
has  no  authority  to  refund  overpayments  In 
excess  of  $100,000;  he  will  Instead  forward 
the  return  for  action  In  Washington. 

The  function  of  examining  all  returns  Is 
performed  by  the  Audit  Division  of  the  Dis- 
trict Director's  office.  The  preliminary  check- 
ing of  the  returns  for  the  purpose  of  select- 
ing those  which  appear  to  require  a  more 
thorough  examination  Is  likewise  concen- 
trated In  the  Audit  Division,  Many  of  the 
audita  that  reeult  are  either  "correspondence 
audits"  carried  on  entirely  by  letter  or  "office 
audita"  in  which  the  taxpayer  appears  at  a 
local  district  office  with  ttie  records  and  In- 
formation requested.  The  remaining  audits 
are  ''field  audlU"  in  which  the  examining 
agent  checks  the  taxpayer's  books  and  rec- 
ords at  his  home  m-  place  of  business.  There 
Is  no  way  of  predicting  how  soon — or  long — 
after  a  return  Is  filed  it  Is  likely  to  come  up 
for  audit.  Generally  speaking,  the  Govern- 
ment has  3  years  frcMn  the  time  the  return 
was  filed  within  which  to  assess  additional 
taxes. 

If  an  agreement  la  reached  with  the  agent 
during  the  course  of  the  audit,  the  taxpayer 
signs  a  Form  870,  "Waiver  of  Restrictions  "on 
Assessment  and  Collection  of  Deficiency  In 
Tax  and  Acceptance  of  Proposed  Overassen- 
ment,"  If  agreement  cannot  be  reached 
with  the  agent,  there  Is  available  to  the  tax- 
payer a  series  of  levels  at  which  he  can  have 
his  case  reviewed.  After  audit,  the  tax- 
payer will  then  receive  a  brief  notice  advis- 
ing him  of  his  right  to  request  an  "Informal 
conference"  In  the  District  Director's  office 
with  the  group  chief  or  conference  coordi- 
nator, which  conference  usually  ensues 
within  10  days  following  his  receipt  of  the 
notice. 

The  agent  who  made  the  original  audit  is 
supposed  to  be  present  at  the  conference. 
If  agreement  can  be  reached  at  the  Informal 
conference  level,  a  Form  870  Is  prepared 
and  signed  If  agreement  cannot  be  reached, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  maU  to 
the  taxpayer  notice  of  a  proposed  defi- 
ciency assessment,  to  which  proposal  he  then 
has  30  days  to  file  a  formal  protest. 

If  the  taxpayer  files  a  protest,  his  case  is 
transferred  to  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
regional  staff,  which  will  afford  him  an 
independent  review  of  the  issue.  The 
regional  staff  members  are  usually  account- 
ants and  sometimes  lawyers.  If  there  exists 
a  national  office  position  contrary  to  the  tax- 
payer's position,  a  regional  appellate  staff 
member  would  not  be  able  to  decide  the 
case  In  favor  of  the  taxpayer  even  if  he 
thought  the  national  office  position  In- 
correct. 

If  the  regional  appellate  staff  has  decided 
against  the  taxpayer,  or  if  the  taxpayer  has 
waived  his  right  of  review  by  the  regional 
appellate  staff  and  has  not  filed  a  Form  870, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  Issue  a 
statutory  notice  of  deficiency.  Settlement 
conferences  continue  after  cases  have  been 
docketed,  with  the  Qoverxunent  generally 
represented  by  both  the  Appellate  conferee 
and  the  attorney  assigned  to  the  case  for  trial 
purposes. 

Unleas  the  taxpayer  files  a  petition  with 
the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  wlthm 
90  days  after  receiving  a  statutory  notice. 
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:ne  isserted  deMclency  will  be  aMeased,  and 
*-;.e  pa.:ne:r.  inus;  be  made  up>on  notice  and 
demand  together  with  interest  at  the  rate 
of  D  percent  from  the  date  on  which  the  re- 
turn *\ui  due  Trial  In  the  Tax  Court  la 
de  novo 

If  a  taxpayer  pays  hl8  tax  with  his  return 
or  In  response  to  a  proposed  deflclency,  he 
may  file  a  refund  claim  A  refund  claim  Is 
audited  and  reviewed  within  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  much  as  In  the  case  of  a 
deflcloncy.  But  assuming  the  claim  Is 
denied,  recourse  Is  not  to  the  Tax  Court  but 
rather  to  the  US  Court  of  Claims  or  to  a 
US  District  Court;  trial  Is  de  novo  In  either 
case. 

MoRENCi,  Mich., 

May  9.  1966. 

VS.  Senators  Edwasd  V.  Lo.vc   and   W^smen 
G   Macnvson 

Gentlemen  This  Is  the  flrst  sensible  sug- 
gestion to  help  the  little  ta.Kpayer — Magnu- 
8on-Long  bill  to  authorize  appointment  of 
20  small  tax  (»mmlssioiiers  to  hear  appeals 
against  Income  lax  deflclency  assessments 
of  lees  than  $2,300, 

In  1965  we  were  forced  to  pay  $46.95  on 
our  1964  Income  tax  return.  We  used  12 
cents  per  mile  for  business  mileage  and  the 
tax  office  In  Jack.son  Mich.,  where  they 
audited  our  records  said  only  10  cents  was 
allowed  for  1964.  We  later  found  out  that 
the  top  In  1964  was  15  cents  per  mile,  not 
10  cents.  But  as  you  say,  we  threw  In  the 
towel — paid  the  $46  95 

We  are  small,  smiil!  business — net  of  $3,000 
per  year  on  our  business.  I  know  of  a  lot 
of  little  taxpayers  that  were  called  In  and 
did  the  same  thing  we  did — pay  and  get  It 
over  with 

Yet.  many  millionaires  pay  less  Income  tax 
than  the  little  fellow  I  m  not  the  only  one 
fed  up  with  hearing  how  little  the  big  onee 
pay  and  then  look  at  what  we  pay  In  Income 
tax.  Most  iittie  taxpayers  will  say  "what's 
the  use  of  writing  to  your  Senators  or  Con- 
(rressmen — the  little  guy  will  always  be  on 
tr.e  .smail  end  and  do  the  most  pajrlng." 

.■\'.  ;eti.st,  I'm  uking  tiie  time  and  efTort  to 
corrunead  you  two  Senators  for  thinking 
at>-.)'.it  the  little  taxpayer  If  there  Is  any- 
thing I  can  do.  write  to  other  Senators,  etc.. 
I  .sure  would  be  glad  to  take  the  time  to  do 
It.  Here's  hoping  you  get  vour  bill  paaeed 
before  this  year  is  ended  The  whole  t(uc 
bin  needs  overhauling  to  make  it  more  simple, 
and  with  less  deductions  for  the  big  Income 
people  to  use.  The  little  guy  p)ays  tax  on 
Bank  Savings  Interest,  but  the  big  fellow  gets 
A  deduction  on  income  received  from  stock 
Inve6tm»»nt3.  Is  this  equality' 
Very  truly  yours. 

.Vt-ICS    SUTHXW-AND. 

Winston  HreBZRT. 
Brooklyn.  N  Y.,  \fay  U,  1968. 
Hon    Warren  G    M\o.nuson, 
Senatr  O'nce  Building. 
Wa.'>hingtori,  D  C 

De\r  Sir  I  have  observed  In  the  New  York 
News  that  you  have  proposed  to  Congress  the 
establishment  of  a  ■small  tax  division"  In 
the  U  S  Tax  Court.  I  w.mt  you  to  know  that 
I  am  al!  for  it 

As  a,  member  of  the  Bar  whfjse  tax  prac- 
tice Is  mostly  limited  to  serving  the  "little 
pe':>ple  "  it  has  been  my  observation  that  all 
too  frequently  these  people  lose  out  In  their 
encounter  with  the  Interna!  Revenue  Serv- 
Ic  ■  simply  because  they  have  not  the  means 
to  press  their  rights  against  the  governmen- 
tal colossus  The  Insistence  that  these  peo- 
ple have  records  to  prove  their  claims  for 
each  Item  of  deduction  they  take  on  their 
tax  return  is  all  too  stringent. 

More  often  than  not.  these  people  actually 
spend  the  money  they  claim  they  spend 
which  Is  a  legitimate  tax  deduction  How- 
ever, because  they  have  no  documentary 
proof,  they  are  peremptorily  denied  the  de- 


duction aod  aaaeaaed  extra  tax  which  very 
often  becohie  a  burden  upon  them  over  a 
long  period. 

Your  proposal  will  open  up  to  them  an 
avenue  of  redress  which  at  present  Is  non- 
existent to  them.  It  should  be  borne  In 
mind  that  the  "little  people,"  some  of  them. 
In  fact  most  of  them  are  illiterate  and  to  ex- 
pect them  to  have  records  of  their  expenses 
is  inflicting  upon  them  a  requirement  that 
is  well  nigh  Impossible  for  them  to  meet. 
Even  I,  an  attorney,  find  It  dlfflcxUt  to  keep 
up  with  my  personal  record;  what  with 
medical  bills,  dental  bills  and  so  on,  how 
often  does  one  get  a  receipt  from  the  doc- 
tor. In  my  experience,  I  find  these  people  are 
fair  and  honest  In  compiling  their  tax  re- 
turns, I  believe  they  should  be  given  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  except  In  instances 
where  It  is  palpable  plain  thay  are  perpe- 
trating a  fraud  ui>on  the  government. 

Press  for  action  on  your  proposal.     You 
are  on  the  right  tract  J4r.  Senator. 
Very  truly  yours, 

WiNSTOK  HiBBSST. 
THX    TAX    OMBtTDSMAIf 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  those  who  say  I  have  been  un- 
duly harsh  on  the  poor  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  We  all  know  that  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  American  citizen  to  pay  his 
taxes.  In  fact,  I  am  often  reminded  of 
the  old  saying  that  the  only  things  cer- 
tain are  death  and  taxes. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  quarrel  with  those 
who  say  we  have  an  obligation  to  pay 
our  taxes.  But  to  this.  I  add  one  pro- 
viso :  we  must  only  pay  those  taxes  which 
are  properly  due  and  owing.  Recently. 
I  read  where  more  than  3  million  income 
tax  returns — a  little  over  5  percent  of  the 
total  filed  in  fiscal  1965 — were  subjected 
to  audit  or  exsimlnatlon  by  agents  of  the 
IRS.  Deficiencies  were  found  In  51  per- 
cent of  these  cases;  refunds  were  paid  by 
the  Government  in  14  percent.  No 
change  was  made  In  35  percent  of  the 
cases. 

The  most  striking  figure,  however,  was 
that  the  average  deflclency  was  Just  be- 
low $700,  and  the  average  refund  Just 
above  $100.  Now  I  thought  about  these 
averages.  Mr.  President,  In  light  of  some 
of  the  cases  which  were  heard  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure.  Often,  a  taxpayer 
must  spend  much  valuable  time,  money, 
and  effort  compiling  the  necessary  docu- 
ments for  presentation  at  the  IRS  con- 
ference. More  often  than  not.  a  lawyer 
should  be  present  to  protect  not  only  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  taxpayer,  but 
to  explain  the  many  and  vast  complexi- 
ties in  our  tax  laws. 

But  lawyers  cost  money,  and  since  we 
are  speaking  of  only  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars, the  net  result  is  that  In  either  case — 
whether  a  refund  is  owed  or  there  is  a 
deflclency — the  taxpayer  cannot  afford 
to  hire  accoimtants  or  lawyers  in  the 
average  tax  case.  One  author,  writing  in 
the  May  5,  1966,  issue  of  the  Reporter, 
suggests  that  taxpayers  are  thus  sub- 
jected to  a  form  of  "legalized  extortion," 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  most  inter- 
ested In  the  concept  of  ombudsman,  the 
man  who  fights  city  hall.  The  bill  which 
Senator  Magnuson  and  I  have  today  In- 
troduced would  create  such  an  ombuds- 
man. In  the  form  of  regional  small  tax 
commissioners,  Taxpayers  who  have 
been  assessed  a  deficiency  less  than 
$2,500,  or  who  claim  a  refund  of  less  than 


$2,500  may  go  to  the  small  tax  commis- 
sioner for  relief. 

There  are  two  features  In  the  bill 
which  are  most  significant.  First,  the 
taxpayer  need  not  be  represented  by  a 
lawyer  when  he  appears  before  the  tax 
commissioner.  It  is  expected  that  the 
small  tax  commissioner  wili  give  the 
taxpayer  a  fsdr  and  understanding  hear- 
ing, and  wiU  guide  the  taxpayer  through 
the  many  mazes  of  the  complex  tax 
laws.  To  assure  this  fair  hearing,  we 
have  Incorporated  the  second  feature 
Into  the  bill.  No  person  who  has  served 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  shall  be 
eligible  for  appointment  as  a  commis- 
sioner until  5  years  after  he  has  left  the 
service.  Presumably,  after  the  5  years 
have  elapsed,  a  forner  IRS  agent  will 
have  mellowed  in  his  zeal  to  collect  the 
last  tax  dollar  possibly  due. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  great  hopes  for 
this  small  tax  commissioner  if  our  bill 
Is  enacted.  Our  taxpayers  need  some 
form  of  ombudsman  to  fight  the  prover- 
bial city  hall,  and  perhaps  the  new  com- 
missioners will  assume  that  role. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert,  at 
this  point  In  the  record,  an  article  which 
appeared  In  the  Reporter.  May  5,  1966, 
entitled  "The  Tax -Appeal  Ordeal,"  writ- 
ten by  William  R.  Prye. 

There  t>elng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Th«  Tax-Appeai,  Ordxal 
(By  William  R.  Frye) 
Pity  the  poor  taxpayer.  He  assembles  his 
records,  studies  the  Instructions,  wrestles 
with  the  forms,  pays  his  tax — and  then  sits 
back  to  await  doomsday.  Doomsday,  for 
him,  is  the  day  Form  3R73  arrives  with  this 
message:  "Your  above-described  tax  return 
or  doctunent  for  the  year  Indicated  has  been 
assigned  to  the  above-named  Agent  for  exam- 
ination. Please  communicate  with  the 
Agent." 

The  possibility  of  being  audited  Is  the 
third  dimension  of  the  income-tax  night- 
mare. Substantiating  that  office  at  home, 
finding  that  Washington  hotel  bill,  proving 
that  lunch  was  a  business  entertainment — 
these  could  be  more  difficult  than  making 
out  the  return  Itself.  They  could  even  be 
Impossible. 

Some  66  million  personal  Income-tax  re- 
turns were  filed  in  fiscal  1965;  3.092,000 — 1  In 
20.  or  Just  over  5  percent — were  examined, 
as  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  puts  It. 
Deficiencies,  or  taxes  due,  were  found  in  51 
percent  of  the  cases,  producing  $1,063  million 
In  additional  revenue;  refunds  were  paid  by 
the  government  14  percent  of  the  time,  for  a 
total  of  $47,052,000.  No  change  was  made  in 
35  percent  of  the  returns.  The  average  de- 
ficiency was  Just  below  $700;  the  average  re- 
fund Just  above  $100.  Aside  from  gamblers 
and  other  special  cases,  only  1,216  of  those 
who  were  examined  (or  .04  percent)  were 
prosecuted   for  fraud. 

How  many  of  the  more  than  1.5  million 
taxpayers  who  were  made  to  pay  additional 
tax  really  had  short-changed  the  government, 
accldenUUy  or  intentionally?  How  many 
ran  afoul  of  an  IRS  overeager  to  maximize 
coUectlons?  The  IRS  feels  Fure  it  was  prac- 
tically always  right  (an  understandable  view) 
but  many  taxpayers  are  by  no  means  sure. 

I  know  how  they  feel.  I  have  just  been 
through  the  mill.  Mine  was  one  of  the  rela- 
tively rare  cases — 1  In  7 — where  the  taxpayer 
Is  found  to  have  overpaid  his  tax.  The  re- 
turn had  been  prepared  for  me  while  I  was 
abroad  and  ctmtalned  several  major  errom 
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in  the  government's  favor,    I  was  due  for  a 
refund. 

It  was,  neverthelees,  a  miserable  experience. 
Day  after  day  after  exhausting  day  was  taken 
up  in  minutely  detailed,  rq>etltlve  nlt-plck- 
Ing.  Accountants  whom  I  told  about  the 
case  said  that  they  had  never  known  an 
audit  to  be  so  detailed  and  prolonged.  At 
the  end  of  each  session,  I  was  assigned  to  pre- 
pare ftirther  data  for  the  next  visit — a  task 
requiring  long  days  and  longer  nights,  some- 
times running  into  weeks.  (Everything  in- 
volved had  happened  tliree  years  before.) 
My  professional  life  was  Intermittently  dis- 
rupted for  more  than  7  months.  The  lost 
time  was  worth  conservatively  $4,000  to 
$5,000 — and  since  I  was  self-employed,  I  had 
no  way  to  cushion  the  loss.  Moreover,  legal 
and  other  fees  ate  up  much  of  the  refund. 

The  only  comic  relief  was  that  each  time  I 
was  ordered  to  dive  deeper  into  the  records. 
I  came  up  with  a  new  acoountlng  error  In 
the  Government's  favor,  and  hence  a  larger 
potential  refxind.  This  was  not  what  the 
agent  had  In  mind.  "How  am  I  going  to 
Justify  my  time?"  he  asked.  Finally,  as  a 
consequence  of  another  of  his  probes,  I  dis- 
covered a  $1,500  reimbursement  that  had 
been  reported  both  as  income  and  as  a  credit 
against  expense.  Whether  by  coincidence  or 
not,  the  roof  promptly  fell  In. 

My  agent  (or  his  supervisor)  reopened  the 
whole  audit  and  disallowed  deductions  that 
previously  had  been  fully  substantiated. 
The  law  had  not  changed;  the  facts  had  not 
changed;  nothing  had,  except  that  someone 
seemed  to  have  decided  that  letting  a  tax- 
payer get  back  that  much  money  would  not 
look  good  at  all  on  the  report  of  such  a  pro- 
longed audit. 

I  could  appeal  the  ruling,  first  to  a  "con- 
feree"—a  higher  official  of  the  IRS — and 
then,  If  necessary,  to  a  still  higher  one.  I 
could  even  go  to  tax  court.  But  in  the 
process,  the  additional  time  lost  and  the  new 
legal  fees  inctured  could  more  than  wipe  out 
any  tax  recovered.  It  seemed  I  would  have 
to  take  the  licking;  either  way,  I  would  lose. 
After  considerable  additional  dispute,  the 
agent  reconsidered  and  an  appeal  became 
unnecessary.  But  in  my  bitterer  momenta. 
I  felt  my  government  had  subjected  me  to  a 
form  of  legalized  extortion, 

THZ  HIGH  COST  OT  APPEALS 

A  spot  Check  of  accounting  firms  In  the 
New  York  area  suggests  that  thousands  of 
taxpayers  every  year  may  have  similar  un- 
pleasant experiences.  Similar,  that  Is,  not 
In  the  denial  of  refunds  that  are  due  but 
In  the  levying  of  additional  taxes  which  they 
consider  unjustified  but  which  they  cannot 
recover  economically  through  the  normal 
appeal  process.  By  comparison  with  the 
total  number  of  returns  filed,  the  number  of 
these  taxpayers  may  be  small,  but  to  the 
people  concerned  It  is  a  serious  matter. 

Mr.  s,  a  partner  In  a  New  York  accounting 
Arm  that  specializes  in  tax  work  (because  of 
his  continuing  dealings  with  the  IRS,  he 
Insisted  on  remaining  anonymous),  said  he 
used  to  flght,  on  behalf  of  his  clients,  as 
oiany  as  fifty  appeals  at  a  time.  But  In 
virtually  every  case,  once  the  appeal  was  over 
the  client  was  so  angry  at  the  size  of  the  ac- 
eouming  bill  that,  whatever  the  results  of 
we  appeal,  Mr.  S  would  lose  the  account. 
So  he  made  it  a  firm  rule  never  to  handle 
appeals.  He  now  negotiates  with  the  IRS 
agent  as  stoutly  as  possible  the  flrst  time 
around,  and  then  proposes  to  the  client  that 
he  accept  the  outcome,  favorable  or  other- 
"^  If  the  taxpayer  wants  to  appeal,  some 
other  Ann  must  take  the  case.  HU  relation- 
snip  to  the  client  Is  then  finished,  either  way. 

The  effect  of  this  policy  is  that  in  cases 
wnere  Mr.  S's  advice  Is  accepted,  the  govern- 
ment has  been  allowed  virtually  to  dictate  Its 
wnns  to  the  taxpayer  on  the  Issues  in  dis- 
pute. If  Mr.  s  Is  right,  many  If  not  most 
appeals  are   too   expensive   to    be    practical. 


Other  accountants  are  not  quite  so  sweep- 
ing; but  they  say  that  unless  at  least  $1,500 
to  $2,000  in  tax  is  Involved,  the  taxpayer  can 
scarcely  expect  to  break  even  from  an  appeal 
to  conference  even  If  he  wins.  Unless  he 
feels  qualified  to  handle  It  on  his  own,  he 
must  pay  an  accountant  $50  to  $200  a  day, 
not  merely  during  the  conference  Itself  but 
throughout  a  period  of  preparation.  And 
the  taxpayer's  own  time  Is  also  a  factor.  Still 
higher  appeals,  beyond  the  conference  stage, 
are  not  considered  economical  unless  some- 
thing In  the  neighborhood  of  $10,000  in  taxes 
is  Involved.  The  IRS  does  not  release  figtu-es 
on  how  many  cases  went  to  conference;  but 
In  1965.  21,737  disputes  (less  than  1  percent 
of  the  total)  were  handled  at  the  appellate 
level,  the  next  stage,  and  only  5,448  (roughly 
one  quarter  of  1  percent)  were  disposed  of 
by  the  tax  courts.  The  money  In  question, 
however,  was  in  the  hundreds  of  millions. 

The  man  who  decides  to  do  without  costly 
help  is.  In  effect,  throwing  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  the  IRS.  Mr.  C,  a  partner  In  a 
Ck>nnectlcut  consulting  firm,  was  on  the  road 
five  days  a  week,  year  round,  returning  home 
only  for  weekends.  He  nattirally  had  a 
large  travel  and  entertainment  deduction. 
When  the  return  was  selected  for  audit,  he 
could  not  take  time  off  to  attend  person- 
aUy;  his  "billing  rate"  (the  rate  a*,  which 
clients  were  charged  for  his  services)  was 
$250  a  day,  and  he  was  fully  booked.  So  he 
sent  his  wife  to  the  tax  auditor,  armed  with 
canceled  checks  and  credit-card  bills.  The 
auditor  contended  there  was  no  proof  the 
travel  was  not  personal,  and  disallowed  the 
whole  amount.  The  wife  did  not  know 
how  to  protest  persuasively.  So  the  whole 
year's  travel  was  lost. 

This  couple  could  have  hired  professional 
help,  but  did  not.  Many  others  cannot  af- 
ford to.  Pew  men  making  less  than  $15,000 
a  year  care  to  pay  $16  to  $50  an  hour  for  an 
accountant,  let  alone  $25  to  $100  an  hoiu- 
for  a  lawyer.  A  return  showing  n  $4,000  In- 
come is  not  as  likely  to  be  examined  as  one 
showing  $400,000,  but  It  can  happen.  The 
test,  the  IRS  says,  is  not  the  size  of  the  in- 
come but  whether  there  is  anything  unusual 
about  the  return,  anything  that  causes  raised 
eyebrows.  If  the  ax  falls,  the  little  men  have 
no  choice  but  to  fend  for  themselves. 

Experiences  vary.  If  the  agent  Is  con- 
scientious and  hlgh-prlnclpled,  as  Is  some- 
times the  case,  they  get  a  fair  deal.  If  be  is 
casehardened,  callous,  or  young  and  eager 
to  Impress  his  superiors,  taxpayers  may  come 
off  badly  Indeed.  Discouragement,  dismay, 
fear,  and  ignorance  all  may  serve  to  keep 
them  from  making  use  of  the  appeals  ma- 
chinery. 

Something  obviously  Is  amiss.  The  IRS 
Insists  that  serious  injustices  are  very  iso- 
lated cases.  Agents,  It  is  said,  operate  under 
strict  instructions  to  collect  the  tax  due  and 
only  the  tax  due.  Each  year.  Just  before 
the  Ides  of  April,  the  Bureau  engages  In  a 
national  advertising  campaign  to  convince 
the  American  people  of  its  virtue.  Nice,  rea- 
sonable men  say  soothing  and  high-minded 
things  on  television  and  radio,  encouraging 
people  to  pay  up  and  assuring  them  that 
the  IRS  wUl  deal  with  them  as  gently  as 
possible. 

Somewhere  between  theory  and  practice, 
however,  the  benevolent-father  image  breaks 
down.  No  doubt  the  complexity  of  the  tax 
law  is  In  part  at  fault;  reasonable  men  can 
and  do  Interpret  the  law  In  differing  ways. 
No  doubt  many  taxpayers  who  believe  they 
have  a  grievance  have  in  fact  been  fairly 
treated.  But  the  absence  of  a  readily  avail- 
able appeals  system  creates  serious  doubts. 
Moreover,  even  if  the  government  were 
right  fifty  times  for  every  time  It  does 
an  mjtistlce,  the  3,092,000  audits  that  took 
place  In  fiscal  1966  would  have  resulted  In 
more  than  60.000  Injustices  And  there  may 
have  been  another  half  million  taxpayers 
who  came  out  of  their  experiences  with  the 


IRS  believing  themselves  wronged,  though  In 
fact  they  were  not.  Some  of  them  undoubt- 
edly resolved  to  get  the  lost  money  back  the 
next  time  they  filed  a  return.  The  govern- 
ment thus  had  made  dishonest  taxpayers 
out  of  honest  ones.  Another  protection  of 
the  appeals  system — the  easing  of  legitimate 
doubts — was  therefore  not  fully   operative. 

THK   AGBKT8 

To  far  too  great  an  extent,  taxpayers  are 
forced  to  rely  on  the  objectivity  and  compe- 
tence of  one  man.  Deny  It  as  the  IRS  may, 
most  agents  find  that  there  is  a  premium  on 
getting  tough  with  the  taxpayer,  on  produc- 
ing results  for  their  superiors  In  terms  of 
cash  on  the  barrelhead.  In  private,  they 
admit  It  is  so.  The  old  quota  system,  under 
which  each  agent  had  to  extract  a  given 
amount  In  a  given  time,  is  now  officially 
banned.  But  agents  acknowledge  that  they 
believe  their  standing  with  their  superiors 
and  their  prospects  for  promotion  depend  in 
part  on  the  money  they  collect  for  the  gov- 
ernment. They  must  account  strictly  for 
their  time,  and  If  it  Is  not  spent  productively, 
they  fear  It  may  be  a  black  mark  on  their 
record.  If  they  are  Inexperienced  or  insecure, 
they  may  be  afraid  to  give  the  taxpayer  the 
benefit  of  a  reasonable  doubt,  lest  they  be 
set  down  as  naive  or  even  corrupt. 

IRS  employees  are  not  highly  paid.  Sal- 
aries start  at  $5,181  for  trainee  technicians 
and  go  up  to  $11,715  for  experienced  field 
agents.  Supervisors  get  $10,000  to  $13,000. 
Opportunities  being  more  lucrative  In  private 
accounting  practice,  the  government  cannot 
always  get  and  keep  high-quality  personnel. 
Moreover,  the  man  making  $6,000  cannot  al- 
ways readily  believe  the  expenses  reported 
by  the  man  making  $60,000,  because  they 
are  too  far  removed  from  his  own  experi- 
ence. How  could  a  man  really  spend  $20  for 
lunch  or  $7,000  for  a  boat  Just  to  entertain 
customers?  Such  figures  Just  don't  make 
sense  to  him. 

One  accountant  says  that  when  he  runs 
into  this  kind  of  incredulity,  he  asks  that 
the  Item  be  put  aside  temporarily,  and  then, 
come  lunchtlme,  takes  the  agent  to  a  nearby 
hotel  dining  room.  He  buys  him  a  martini, 
a  lobster  cocktail,  and  a  steak.  When  the 
bill  is  presented,  the  accountant  inquires 
and  "discovers"  what  he  knew  In  advance — 
that  the  hotel  does  not  honor  credit  cards, 
that  the  meal  must  be  paid  for  in  cash. 
He  hands  over  a  $20  bill,  and  the  agent  sees 
there  is  little  or  no  change.  A  lunch  can 
cost  $10  a  person,  he  has  learned,  and  It  may 
not  always  be  easy  to  obtain  a  written  record 
of  the  expense.  When  the  agent  returns  to 
the  audit,  he  has  he^  an  education  In  busi- 
ness expendlttU'es. 

In  addition  to  collecting  revenue  and  de- 
terring cheating,  the  audit  system  Is  sup- 
posed to  have  the  function  of  boosting  the 
morale  of  the  honest  taxpayer.  He  needs  to 
be  assured  that  he  will  not,  relatively  speak- 
ing, be  penalized  for  his  honesty.  One  of 
the  gnawing  resentments  of  April  15  la  the 
feeling  that  Joe  Twerp  has  been  getting  away 
with  murder.  The  majority  of  taxpayers, 
though  they  wall,  are  willing  to  pay  what 
they  owe  (or  most  of  It)  provided  every- 
body else  does,  too.  But  that  la  the  rub. 
Many  taxpayers  who  have  been  audited  are 
not  persuaded  that  the  law  has  been  ap- 
plied fairly  to  them.  The  IRS  is  the  only 
branch  of  government  In  which  the  basic  as- 
sumption of  Anglo-American  Jurisprudence — 
that  a  man  la  innocent  until  proved  guilty — 
does  not  fully  apply.  By  law,  a  deduction  is 
subject  to  disallowance  until  It  Is  proved 
allowable. 

To  some  extent,  this  attitude  is  under- 
standable. Some  taxpayers  ask  agents  to  be- 
lieve pretty  farfetched  stories  A  man  who 
had  canceled  checks  showing  $90  in  con- 
tributions to  his  church  claimed  he  had  also 
given  $1,000  In  cash.  A  man  who  kept  re- 
ceipted bills  for  entertainment  expense  down 
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to  $2  and  $3  clHimeti  he  alao  spent  $4,000 
without  getting  receipts  It  could  be  true, 
but  the  agent  ain  be  forgiven  for  being 
skeptical. 

Sometimes  the  taxpayer's  recorcU  may  be 
accurate  but  he  is  unable  to  prove  It;  or 
perhaps  he  does  not  have  complete  records 
and  has  had  to  estimate.  This  is  no  longer 
permissible  in  all  cases  The  old  "Cohan 
rule"  of  reajsonabUlty— -that  an  entertain- 
ment expense  was  allowable  if  it  waa  reeaon- 
ible  under  the  circumstances — hae  been  re- 
placed by  a  requirement  that  every  Item  over 
$25  must  be  substantiated  by  a  receipted  bill. 
These  new  travel  and  expenses  regulations, 
which  went  Into  force  on  December  31,  1962, 
have  not  yet  been  tested  in  the  courts,  but 
they  are  being  strlct;y  applied. 

The  taxpayer  may  appr  .>ach  the  audit  tn  a 
dlfllcult  frame  of  mind.  Some  panic,  and 
prepare  for  disaster  Others  become  belli- 
gerent and  sel'-n^hteous,  ready  to  take  on 
the  Congress,  the  President,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  as  well  as  the  IRS.  Still  others  try 
deep«rat<?!y  to  pull  political  strings,  an  effort 
that  is  usually  highly  counterproductive. 

When  the  examination  occurs.  It  sometimes 
la  almost  antlcUmactlc.  The  taxpayer  flnds 
he  Is  not  being  summoned  to  court  for  com- 
mission of  a  crime;  he  may  arrrixige  the  ap- 
polntjnent  at  a  convenient  time.  He  need 
not  go  to  the  IRS  with  his  papers  and  other 
records  stuffed  into  a  suitcase  or  a  trunk.  If 
the  data  Involved  are  voluminous,  the  agent 
is  willing  to  come  to  him.  The  agent  Is  au- 
thorized to  take  Into  account  evidence  of  a 
t^axpayer's  good  faith,  and  need  not  check 
every  minute  detail — though  some  do.  He 
has  Instructions  to  be  courteous  and  fair. 

ROrOH   SAUASa 

U  the  agent  Is  indeed  reasonable  and  the 
taxpayer  well  prepiu-od,  the  audit  can  be  over 
in  a  few  hours—  a  day  at  most.  If  the  return 
Is  complicated,  the  records  Incomplete, 
and  or  the  agent  difHcult,  it  can  drag  on  and 
on  It  IS  then  that  it  becomes  an  affliction. 
If  in  addition  to  being  dlfP.cuIt,  the  agent 
misapplies  the  law,  then  the  taxpayer  really 
need.s  a  friend. 

A  m.an  who  used  a  23- foot  sailboat  for  en- 
tertaining business  contacts  deducted  half 
the  expenses  on  his  return  He  waa  audited, 
and  the  agent,  a  man  In  his  twenties,  ex- 
pressed much  concern  about  the  deduction. 
He  Inqu.red  in  detail  about  personal  use 
of  the  brat,  and  was  shown  records  In  a  diary 
Indicating  that  such  use  occurred  less  than 
half  of  the  time  He  .asked  for.  and  obtained, 
corroborative  evidence  that  business  dls- 
cu.sslon3  had  tiiken  place  on  board.  He 
studied  a  record  of  who  went  sailing,  and 
siiw  prcxif  that  the  entertainment  had  led 
:  3  production  o:  income.  Nevertheless,  he 
disallowed   the  deduction. 

Lots  of  people  have  boats  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  he  said,  and  in  most  cases  they  are 
strictly  for  personal  use.  The  taxpayer's  boat 
must  also  have  been  largely  personal.  It 
was  too  expensive  to  have  been  bought  pri- 
marily for  business  Did  the  taxpayer's  wife 
go  along  on  the  trlp.s?  She  did?  Then  it 
obviously  was  personal  The  taxpayer  argued 
that  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  business 
discussion  was  the  test,  not  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a  :pousc  The  agent  pulled  out 
a  copy  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  regu- 
lations I  a  large  Vv);uniei  and  quoted  from 
regulation  1  274-2i  ei  i4i  (bi  :  "Any  use  of 
[an  entertainment)  facility  (of  a  type  de- 
8crlbe<!  in  this  subdlvislo.'i!  during  one 
calendar  day  shall  be  considered  to  consti- 
tute a  day  of  business  use'  if  the  primary 
use  of  the  facility  on  such  day  waa  ordinary 
and  necessary  within  the  meaning  of  section 
152  or  212  and   the  regulations   thereunder. 

'For  the  purposes  of  this  subdivision,  a 
facility  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  pri- 
marily used  for  such  purposes  on  any  one 
calendar  day  If  the  facility  w.as  used  for  the 
conduct  of  a  substantial  and  bona  tide  busi- 


ness discussion  (as  described  in  paragraph 
(d)(3)(l)  of  this  section)  notwithstanding 
that  the  facility  may  also  have  been  used  on 
the  same  day  for  persontJ  or  family  use  by 
the  taxpayer  or  any  member  of  the  taxpayer's 
family  not  Involving  entertainment  of  others 
by,  or  under  the  authority  of  the  taxpayer." 

The  agent  repeatedly  quoted  the  phrase 
"not  Involving  the  entertainment  of  others." 
Relating  it  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  para- 
graph, rather  than  the  portion  in  which  it 
occurred,  he  said  It  meant  that  If  others 
were  present  at  the  time  the  business  enter- 
tainment took  place,  the  facility  at  that  time 
was  not  being  used  for  business  purposes. 

The  fact  that  this  Interpretation  was 
directly  at  variance  with  other  regulations 
did  not  dlstvirb  him.  No  amount  of  argu- 
ment could  shake  him  from  this  extraordi- 
nary distortion  of  logic,  of  the  law,  and  of  the 
English  language.  It  developed  that  the 
agent's  personal  philosophy  was  that  all  en- 
tertainment was  a  form  of  bribery;  that  busi- 
ness shoud  be  obtained  strictly  on  its  merits, 
BO  that  the  IRS  really  ought  to  disallow 
all  entertainment  expense. 

It  seemed  that  the  taxpayer  had  no  option 
but  to  bow  or  go  to  the  prohibitive  expense  of 
an  appeal.  Then,  when  he  was  just  about  at 
the  end  of  his  tether,  the  agent  suddenly 
reconsidered  and  allowed  the  expense. 

THS    OMBUDSMAN    n>EA 

The  apypeal  procedure,  spokesmen  for  the 
commissioner  say.  is  really  not  very  difficult 
or  expensive.  They  claim  that  the  district 
conference,  the  first  step.  Is  Just  an  informal 
discussion,  with  a  friendly,  experienced  of- 
ficial— the  father  Image  again — who  does  not 
represent  either  the  government  or  the  tax- 
payer but  is  seeking  ptire  and  objective 
Justice.  The  taxpayer  doesnt  need  profes- 
sional advice,  they  contend;  he  is  In  good 
hands.  All  thU,  however,  la  somehow  at 
variance  with  the  experience  of  most  tax- 
payers who  go  "to  conference."  They  regard 
it  as  a  highly  formal,  even  quasi-Judicial 
proceeding,  requiring  extensive  prcpAratlon, 
including  legal  briefs  and  affidavits;  and 
they  have  little  inclination  to  accept  at  face 
value  the  conferee's  detachment  and  ob- 
jectivity. He  is,  after  all,  an  employee  of 
the  IRS. 

Recently  there  have  been  scxne  proposals 
for  the  creation  of  tax  review  boards,  con- 
sisting of  one  or  more  experienced,  well-paid 
specialists,  to  protect  taxpayers  tram  ques- 
tionable rulings  by  the  IRS.  There  la  a  kind 
of  precedent  In  the  Ombudsman  system  In 
force  in  Scandinaviem  countries  and  kn  New 
Zealand.  The  Ombudsman,  a  widely  re- 
spected individual  of  national  stature.  Is  ap- 
pointed by  Parliament  to  guard  against  In- 
fringement of  eetabllsbed  rights.  Any 
individxial  or  group  may  petition  him  for 
relief,  and  he  has  extensive  power  to  pro- 
vide it.  He  may  be  removed  by  Parliament 
but  is  otherwise  wholly  Independent,  In  the 
United  States,  Representative  Hknrt  Rxuss, 
Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Senator  Cua- 
BORNS  PxLL.  £>emocrat,  of  Rhode  Island,  have 
proposed  a  not  dissimilar  plan  for  "adminis- 
trative counsel,"  an  employee  of  Congress 
who  would  investigate  and  seek  to  correct 
citizens'  grievances,  whether  against  the  IRS 
or  any  other  branch  of  government,  when 
asked  to  do  so  by  a  Senator  or  a  Representa- 
tive. The  bill  was  referred  to  -the  Rule»  Com- 
mittee in  February,  1966,  and  little  has  been 
heard  from  It  since. 

More  recently,  Seztators  Wakbkm  Maomtj- 
soK,  Democrat,  of  Washington,  and  Edwabo 
LoN-a,  Democrat,  of  Missouri,  have  mapped 
out  a  plan  for  a  natlonvrtde  system  of  small- 
claims  tax  commtssioners,  under  the  aegis  of 
the  tax  courts,  to  whom  citizens  could  bring 
disputes  with  the  IRS  without  the  expense 
and  formality  of  court  procedure.  Two  com- 
missioners would  b«  appointed  for  each  of 
the  eleven  regions  into  which  the  IRS  has 
divided     the    tinlted    States.    Pe<q>Ie    who 


could  not  afford  to  hire  legal  help  would  be 
entitled  to  go  to  the  commissioner.  Just  as 
they  now  can  go  to  small -claims  court  ■with 
other  kinds  of  legal  disputes  involving 
amounts  up  to  a  few  hundred  dollars. 

Commissioners  or  boards  of  this  type  are 
urgently  needed.  Tliey  should  exist  pri- 
marily to  protect  taxpayers'  rights.  The 
IRS  could  be  forbidden  to  appeal  their  de- 
cisions If  the  taxpayer,  for  his  part,  also 
agreed  in  advance  to  accept  the  decision  as 
binding.  What  would  result  would  be  anal- 
ogous to  binding  arbitration. 

No  doubt  there  would  be  snags  to  be  ironed 
out  in  practice.  Safeguards  might  be 
needed  against  frivolous  use  of  the  boards. 
A  taxpayer  who  appealed  to  them  against 
the  decisions  of  an  agent  and  had  his  ob- 
ligations to  the  Government  affirmed,  or 
even  Increased,  might  have  to  assume  the 
coats  of  the  action — the  costs,  however,  be- 
ing scaled  In  proportion  to  his  Income,  so 
that  the  poor  could  afford  the  risk  as  easily 
as  the  rich. 

If  the  taxpayer's  obligations  were  reduced 
by  the  board,  the  government  ought  to  be 
assessed  for  costs,  a  procedure  calculated  to 
Inhibit  arbitrary  and  111-fo'unded  IRS  rul- 
ings in  the  first  instance.  With  such  revenue 
the  boards  could  be  largely  self-supporting, 
and  they  would  greatly  ease  the  case  load 
under  which  many  tax  courts  are  stag- 
gering. (At  the  end  of  fiscal  1965,  10,765 
cases  ^ere  pending,  about  a  2-year  backlog,) 

The  possibility  of  a  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive appeal  from  a  tax  audit  would  do  much 
to  restore  public  confidence.  Taxpayers  who 
lost  would  be  more  likely  to  swallow  the 
Judgment  with  good  grace,  less  haunted  by 
the  suspicion  of  injustice,  less  determined  to 
get  their  money  back.  The  effect  on  the  atti- 
tudes and  behavior  of  agents  might  also  be 
healthy.  They  would  be  under  pressure 
to  be  right,  as  opposed  to  pressure  to  be 
tough.  If  they  were  proved  wrong,  the  gov- 
ernment would  have  to  pay  costs.  To  a  far 
greater  extent  than  at  present,  prestige  and 
advancement  within  the  IRS  would  log- 
ically derive  from  being  infrequently  over- 
ruled. The  balance  of  bargaining  power  be- 
tween taxpayer  and  agent  during  the  Initial 
audit  would  be  restored. 

What  are  Involved  are  some  of  the  text- 
book precepts  of  American  democracy — that 
the  government  is  a  government  of  laws,  not 
of  men;  that  no  citizen  Is  ever  at  the  mercy 
of  an  official;  that  if  an  official  exceeds  his 
authority,  there  must  be  effective  remedies 
available.  This  is  the  way  the  tax  system 
is  supposed  to  operate  today,  but  a  sizable 
number  of  American  taxpayers  doubt  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
article  by  Mr.  William  R.  Frye  will  indi- 
cate what  we  are  talking  about  in  this 
bill.  I  suppose  I  could  have  found  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  cases  similar  to  the 
ones  I  suggested  which  took  place  in  Bel- 
ingham.  I  know  that  if  I  went  through 
my  flies  accumulated  over  the  years, 
there  would  be  literally  hundreds  of  such 
cases  there.  This  is  true  of  every 
Senator. 

This  proposed  legislation  provides  an 
opportunity  for  the  small  taxpayer  to  be 
heard.  I  do  not  think  it  will  deplete  any 
money  which  might  otherwise  go  into 
the  Treasury.  These  amounts  represent 
only  a  smjall  part  of  the  revenue  receipts 
of  the  country.  But  the  main  thing  is  to 
relieve  the  harassing  of  the  small  tax- 
payer who  does  not  know  where  to  go  or 
what  to  do. 

He  surely  has  a  right  because  the 
American  people  are  probably  the  most 
responsible  people  in  the  world  in  paying 
their  Just  taxes.    No  other  country  has 
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a  record  of  tax  collections  as  does  the 
United  States. 

But  we  do  want  the  taxes  to  be  Just 
and  we  do  want  to  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  little  fellow  to  come  in  and 
set  forth  his  case  before  someone  who 
would  be  more  appropriate  than  the 
agency  which  is  trying  to  collect  the  tax. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington  for 
his  excellent  statement,  and  I  Join  him 
in  sponsoring  this  important  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  may  be  recognized  for 
2  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  President,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Senlce  was  created  to  .collect  taxes,  and 
this  it  does  and  well. 

Our  tax  laws  and  regulations  are  a 
maze  through  which  only  the  tax  lawyers, 
accountants,  and  the  IRS  can  find  their 
way.  The  ordinary  citizen  is  lost.  Yet 
this  ordinarj-  citizen  files  the  vast  bulk  of 
the  income  tax  returns  the  IRS  receives 
each  year. 

In  preparing  his  return,  this  citizen 
is  often  at  the  mercy  of  the  IRS  for  ad- 
rice,  the  same  IRS  responsible  for  col- 
lecting as  much  in  the  way  of  taxes  that 
it  can. 

The  total  amoimt  of  tax  this  citizen 
«1I1  have  to  pay  would  usually  be  less 
than  $1,500  or  $2,000.  If  there  is  a  dis- 
pute over  how  much  is  owed,  it  is  usually 
not  too  large — a  few  hundred  dollars  at 
the  most — sometimes  only  $25  or  $50,  but 
still  a  significant  amount  to  the  small 
taxpayer. 

If  there  is  a  dispute  and  his  return  Is 
audited,  it  is  the  IRS  who  decides  what 
deductions  and  credits  to  allow.  If  the 
taxpayer  decides  to  appeal  the  result  of 
his  audit,  he  again  appeals  to  the  IRS — 
this  time  to  a  regional  conamissioner. 

If  his  appeal  fails,  he  has  the  option 
of  taking  his  case  to  the  U.S.  Tax  Court, 
where  he  reaches  the  first  impartial 
arbiter  in  the  whole  process. 

But  when  $25  or  $50  is  at  stake— or 
even  $150.  it  does  not  pay  to  appeal  an 
audit  decision.  Tax  lawyers  say  that  at 
least  $200  has  to  be  involved  before  the 
taxpayer  can  gain  anything  even  if  his 
appeal  is  successful.  His  cost  for  a 
lawyer  and  probably  an  accountant,  will 
be  too  great.  For  the  same  reason,  un- 
less $1,500  or  $2,000  is  Involved,  it  does 
not  pay  to  take  the  case  on  to  the  tax 
court. 

So,  we  are  left  with  the  average  tax- 
Payer  at  the  mercy  of  the  IRS,  which, 
no  matter  how  much  it  maintains  that 
It  does  its  work  carefully,  still  has  a 
vested  interest  in  the  outcome  of  each 
case. 

The  legislation  introduced  here  today, 
as  the  Senator  from  Washington  ex- 
Plained,  would  allow  the  small  taxpayer 
w  go  before  an  impartial  arbiter,  at  a 
much  lower  level.    Besides  allowing  an 


impartial  decision  on  these  small  cases, 
creation  of  this  small  Tax  Division  of  the 
Tax  Court  would  instill  in  the  IRS  the 
desire  to  win  its  arg\mient  before  one  of 
the  new  Commissioners.  This  would 
provide  a  much -needed  check  within  the 
IRS. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  high  time  we  gave 
a  break  to  the  average  taxpayer  who  can 
not  afford  to  duel  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  for  having  introduced 
the  biU. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.   I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr,  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  for  his  interesting  sugges- 
tion. 

I  have  one  or  two  thoughts  in  regard  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator.  There  is 
great  discussion  in  this  Nation  about 
a  program  that  started  in  Sweden  some 
years  ago.  It  concerns  what  is  known  as 
the  ombudsman,  a  man  who  deals  with 
people  who  have  small  problems  and  dif- 
ficulties, and  obviates  the  necessity  of 
their  going  into  courts. 

In  my  opinion,  this  proposal  sounds 
like  a  tax  ombudsman  and  it  might  have 
merit. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  exactly 
what  it  is. 

I  do  not  have  the  figures  with  me. 
However,  the  deficiencies  that  Internal 
Revenue  tries  to  collect,  or  for  which 
they  send  a  bill  to  the  small  taxpayer, 
are  very  small.  Perhaps  the  Govern- 
ment is  correct,  but  the  taxpayer  is  hon- 
est and  he  says,  "I  want  to  go  in  and  find 
out," 

I  suspect  that  the  Commissioner  may 
find  error  here  and  there.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  would  hurt  the  Treasury  at  ail. 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bm  (H.R.  14215)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed  to 
en  bloc,  and  that  the  bUl  as  thus 
amended  be  regaided  for  purposes  of 
£unendment  as  original  text,  provided 
that  no  point  of  order  shall  be  considered 
to  have  been  waived  by  reason  of  agree- 
ment to  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  line  10.  to  strike  out  "$48,766,- 
000"  and  Insert  "•48,970.000". 

On  page  2,  line  14,  after  the  word  "roads", 
to  strike  out  "W,900,000"  and  Insert  '$3,062.- 
000". 

On  page  6,  line  1,  after  the  word  "shops", 
to  strike  out  "$114,476,000"  and  Insert  "$116.- 
061,300". 

On  page  6,  line  18,  after  the  word  "con- 
tract", to  strike  out  "$56,325,000"  and  in- 
sert "$56,848,000",  and  on  page  7,  line  10. 
after  the  word  "Reclamation",  to  Insert  a 
colon  and  the  following  additional  proviso: 

"Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed 
$818,000  shall  be  for  assistance  to  the  Tula- 
roaa.  New  Mexico,  School  District  No,  4 
for  construction  of  Junior  high  and  high 
school  facilities,  and  to  the  Maddock,  North 
DakoU.  PubUc  School  District  No.  8  for 
construction  of  a  public  high  school." 

On  page  7,  line  19,  after  "section  203", 
to  strike  out  "$16,754,000"  and  Insert 
•■$16,889,000". 

On  page  8,  Une  14.  after  the  name  "Oregon", 
to  Insert  "and",  and  In  the  same  line,  after 
the  name  "Washington",  to  strike  out  "and 
Wyoming,". 

On  page  10.  line  14,  after  the  word  "for", 
to  strike  out  "$3,910,000"  and  Insert 
"$3,960,000". 

On  page  11,  Une  1,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  strike  out  "$76,203,000"  and  insert 
"$65,703,000";  in  line  4,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  "$17,971,500"  and  Insert 
"$23,471,500",  and  at  the  beginning  of  line  6, 
to  strike  out  "$13,093,000"  and  Insert 
"$18,083,000". 

On  page  16,  line  17,  after  the  word  "activi- 
ties", to  strike  out  "$73,782,000"  and  Insert 
■$80,932,000".  and  In  line  18,  after  the  word 
"which",  to  strike  out  "$12,360,000"  and  In- 
sert "$13,250,000". 

On  page  17,  Une  10,  after  the  word  "sub- 
stitutes", to  strike  out  "$31,640,000"  and 
insert  "$34,840,000". 

On  page  17,  line  18,  after  the  word  "Act", 
to  strike  out  "$4,000,000"  and  insert 
"$4,300,000". 

On  page  18,  line  2,  after  the  numerals 
"1966",  to  strike  out  "$8,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$7,000,000". 

On  page  20.  Une  12.  after  the  word  "law", 
to  strike  out  "$20,312,000"  and  Insert 
"$21,076,000". 

On  page  32,  after  line  5,  to  Insert: 

Anaobomous  and  Obiiat  Lakjcs  FisHxaxxB 

CONSEKVATION 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  October  30.  1865 
(79  Stat.  1125),  $2,675,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

On  page  24,  Une  14,  after  the  word  "Ref- 
uge", to  strike  out  "$37,164,000"  and  Insert 
■$38,161,400". 

On  page  24,  line  20.  after  the  word 
"therein",  to  strike  out  "$5.130.000 "  and  In- 
sert •■$8,341,600". 

On  page  25.  line  15.  after  the  numerals 
"1865",  to  strike  out  "$1,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$500,000". 

At  the  top  of  page  26.  to  Insert : 

ANAOROldOUB    AND    CBEAT    LAKES    rXSHXUSS 
CONSERVATION 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  October  30,  1865  (79 
Stat.  1125),  $2,675,000,  to  remain  avaUable 
until  expended. 

On  page  26.  Une  9,  after  the  word  "offices", 
to  strike  out  "$1,549,000"  and  Insert 
"$1,664,000". 

On  page  28,  Une  1.  after  the  word  "Com- 
mission", to  strike  out  "$35,684,000"  and  In- 
sert "$36,171,600". 

On  page  28,  line  19,  after  the  word  "rights", 
to  strike  out  "$22,894,000"  and  Insert 
"$23,494,000". 
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On  page  31.  at  the  beginning  of  line  12.  to 
strike  out  •«4. 650, 000"  and  Insert  "$4,704,- 
OOO". 

On  page  32,  line  6.  after  the  word  "ex- 
penaes",  to  strike  out  M. 984, 100"  and  Insert 
■•$5,051,700". 

On  page  35.  line  2,  after  the  word  "lands", 
to  strike  out  "$172,821,000"  and  Insert 
"$174,521,000". 

On  page  35.  line  16.  after  the  word  "law", 
to  strike  out  "$34,955,000"  and  Insert  "$38,- 
578.000". 

On  page  40.  line  14,  after  the  word  "Act". 
to  strike  out  "$73,250,000"  and  Insert  "$73,- 
671.000". 

On  page  40,  line  24.  after  "(42  t7.S,C. 
2004a) ".  to  strike  out  "$13,000,000"  and  In- 
sert "$13,928,000", 

On  page  43,  Una  15.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  out  "$7,000,000"  and  Inaert 
"$9,000,000":  at  the  beginning  of  line  16,  to 
strike  out  'W  00<roOO"  and  Insert  "$4,000,- 
000";  at  the  beginning  of  line  17,  to  strike 
out  "sections  5  ic)  and"  and  Insert  "section 
5  (c);  $2,000,000  for  carrying  out  section  7 
(c);  and  $2  000,000  for  carrying  out  section"; 
and  on  page  44  line  5.  after  "1968"  to  insert 
a  colon  and  "Provided  further,  That  no 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph may  be  used  for  any  grant  or  other 
payment  which  Is  to  be  used  directly  or  In- 
directly for  the  destruction  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  in  New  York  City." 

On  page  45,  line  11.  after  the  word  "pub- 
lications", to  strike  out  "$23,523,000"  and 
insert  ■••;22, 844,000". 

On  pHge  47,  Une  19,  to  strike  out  "$2,694,- 
000"  and  Insert   •?2  718,000". 

On  page  48  line  3.  to  strike  out  "$25,000" 
and  Insert  "$35,000". 

Mr  BIBLE,  Mr  President,  the  com- 
mittee, as  indicated  on  page  1  of  the 
report,  considered  budget  estimates  In 
tht?  amoiml  of  $1,340,260,500,  including 
indefinite  appropriations  of  receipts,  for 
the  agencies  and  bureaus  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  for  the  related 
agencies  liste<l  on  page  2  of  the  report. 
Excluded  from  th:s  bill  are  the  South- 
eastern Power  Administration,  the 
Southwest«m  Power  Administration,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 

The  committee  recommends  definite 
appropriations  of  SI. 329, 755.000.  This 
Is  $34  585,500  more  than  the  House  allow- 
ance': and  is  $10,505,500  less  than  the 
budget  estimates.  Included  In  the 
amount  over  the  House  allowance  is 
$10,300,000  in  a  budget  estim.ate  sent 
dirtiKrtly  t,o  the  Senate  and  not  considered 
by  the  House.  This  request  pertains  to 
exploration  for  and  development  of  tech- 
nology for  recovery  of  heavy  metals. 

The  committee  recommended  the  fol- 
lowing major  increases  over  the  House 
allowances' 

Bureau  of  Land  Management,  $377,- 
000,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  $2,244,300, 
which  will  provide  a  full  educational 
construction  program  to  get  greater 
numbers  of  Indian  children  in  more  ade- 
quate schools:  Geological  Survey,  $8,- 
1,^50,0^0  and  Bureau  of  Mines.  $2,700,000. 
All  but  $250,000  of  the  increases  for  the 
latter  two  agencies  are  for  tlie  heavy 
metals  program 

The  amount  proposed  for  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  i.s  $110  million, 
as  requested  m  the  budget  and  as  allowed 
by  the  House 

It  IS  the  committee's  recommendation 
that  the  amount  to  be  available  for 
matching  on  an  equal  basis  by  the  States 
should  be  held  closely  to  the  60  percent 


set  forth  In  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Act.  The  report  states  on 
page  10: 

Because  of  the  numerous  purchases  which 
have  recently  been  authorized  for  Federal 
recreational  facilities  It  api}ears  desirable  to 
the  committee  that  the  maximum  amount 
possible  be  made  available  to  accomplish 
these  purchases.  This  Is  especially  neces- 
sary, It  Is  felt  by  the  committee,  In  view  of 
rapidly  rising  land  prices. 

Of  the  budget  estimate,  $10  million 
was  pr<^X)sed  for  the  Redwood  National 
Park  in  California.  Legislation  to  estab- 
lish this  Park  has  been  introduced  only 
recently,  and  no  action  has  yet  been 
taken.  The  committee  recommends  In- 
creasing funds  for  the  Park  Service  and 
Forest  Service  by  $5  million  each  and 
would  distribute  these  amounts  to  re- 
instate planned  acquisitions  from  which 
they  were  taken  in  order  to  allow  funds 
for  the  Redwood  Park.  This  will  make 
available  the  following  increases,  among 
other  additions:  $500,000  for  Assateague 
Island  National  Seashore  In  the  State  of 
Maryland;  $500,000  for  Minute  Man  His- 
toric Park;  $2,339,500  for  Delaware 
Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area; 
$1  million  for  Fire  Island  National  Sea- 
shore; and  $250,000  for  Whiskeytown- 
Shasta-Trinlty  National  Recreation 
Area, 

The  committee  also  has  recommended 
increases  over  the  House  allowance  of 
$3,439,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  and  $7,399,000  for  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  Almost 
half  of  the  total  increases  for  these  two 
agencies  is  for  initiating  activity  under 
the  Anadromous  and  Great  Lakes  Fish- 
eries and  Conservation  Act  which  t>ecame 
law  last  October  30,  and  which  by  its 
terms  will  terminate  in  1970.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  the  Senate  commit- 
tee added  these  two  items  to  the  bill  as  it 
came  to  us  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  remainder  of  the  additional  funds 
are  for  predatory  animal  control  and  for 
advancement  of  the  commercial  and 
sport  fishery  activities  of  the  United 
States. 

For  the  National  Park  Service  there  is 
an  increase  of  $1,077,600.  For  the  Forest 
Service  the  committee  proposes  Increases 
amounting  to  $5,323,000,  of  which  over 
68  percent  is  for  research. 

It  Is  recommended  that  the  Division  of 
Indian  Health  be  financed  at  a  sum  $1,- 
349,000  greater  than  the  amount  pro- 
vided by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
However,  $748,000  of  this  increase  Is  a 
restoration  of  the  House  disallowance  of 
a  portion  of  the  budget  estimate  for  con- 
struction of  sanitation  facilities. 

The  House  of  Representatives  de- 
clined, without  prejudice,  to  allow  any 
of  the  budget  request  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities;  and 
stated  its  "understanding  that  It  may 
be  taken  up  at  a  later  date  by  the  Sen- 
ate." This  was  done,  and  a  complete 
hearing  was  held  as  to  the  Items  which 
had  not  been  considered  or  allowed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  com- 
mittee proposes  an  appropriation  of  $2 
million. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
the  changes  which  are  recommended 
provide  for  activities  helpful  In  the  de- 


velopment of  the  resources  of  our  coun- 
try  and  will  broaden  the  base  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  BIBLE.  May  I  first  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota?  He  Is  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Republican  Party 
on  the  Appropriations  Interior  Subcom- 
mittee. He  has  performed  yeoman  serv- 
ice and  has  been  extremely  helpful  in 
molding  and  developing  the  bill. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  congratulate  the  acting  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  for  his  presentation 
this  morning  and  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  bill  has  been  considered.  The 
hearings  In  connection  with  the  proposed 
legislation  consist  of  2,200  pages.  This 
little  volume  of  920  pages,  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand,  is  just  a  digest  of  the  various 
items  that  are  included.  Every  item  has 
been  scrutinized  carefully,  and  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  the  bill  in  its  pres- 
ent form  has  the  unanimous  approval 
of  the  minority  and  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  Also,  it  received 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  full 
committee. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  total 
amount  of  the  items  involved  is  still 
$10,505,000  below  the  budget  estimates 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  We  do  not 
pretend  that  every  department  that  had 
a  meritorious  project  has  received  all  the 
money  it  would  like.  That  is  Impossible. 
But  we  do  think  that  it  is  fair.  I  believe 
the  committee  has  nm  a  taut  ship.  It 
has  scrutinized  these  items  very  care- 
fully, and  we  believe  that  the  passage  of 
the  proposed  legislation  in  Its  present 
form  will  be  beneficial  to  America. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  the  senti- 
ments of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  He  has  been  extremely 
helpful  in  developing  the  bill  in  its 
present  form.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
more  than  170  amendments  were  con- 
sidered in  subcommittee,  which  Indicates 
the  wide  range  of  Interest  that  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  various  people  who 
appeared  before  the  committee. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada. 

I  notice  that  the  bill  includes  an  item 
of  $200,000  for  the  Fort  Scott  National 
Historic  Site.  I  express  my  sincere 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  retaining  this  item,  which 
was  placed  in  the  bill  in  the  House. 

The  Fort  Scott  National  Historic  Site 
is  one  of  the  truly  historic  sites  in  the 
State  of  Kansas.  It  was  authorized  as  a 
park  site  in  a  prior  session  of  Congress, 

The  National  Park  Service  last  year 
set  aside  $50,000  for  preliminary  studies 
and  planning,  and  the  additional  fund 
will  enable  the  program  to  begin. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Nevada  that 
not  only  the  communities  surrounding 
the  Fort  Scott  National  Park  Site,  but 
also  the  State  of  Kansas,  appreciate  this 
action. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  the  senti- 
ments of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas. 


This  is  an  important  historic  site.  I 
am  familiar  with  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion. I  am  deUghted  that  the  Senate  has 
concurred  with  the  House  action.  This 
will  permit  the  program  to  go  forward 
without  delay. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  wiU  be  a  better  and 
stronger  Nation  because  of  the  money 
that  will  be  spent  under  the  proposed  ap- 
propriation. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  was  correct  when  he  stated  that 
every  item  that  appears  in  the  bill  was 
examined  with  diligence  and  with  care, 
after  adequate  testimony  was  heard.  As 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  I  can  at- 
test that  this  is  also  true  with  reference 
to  the  many  proposed  amendments. 
They  were  considered,  and  when  it  was 
in  the  public  interest  and  whenever  the 
budgetary  situation  would  permit,  the 
committee  moved  aflBrmatlvely. 

On  a  more  local  basis,  perhaps,  I 
should  like  to  record  by  view  that  the 
committee  acted  wisely  in  adding  to  the 
bill  $100,000  so  that  a  mental  health  team 
may  be  organized  by  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  for  the  benefit  of  the  na- 
tive people  of  Alaska.  The  native  peo- 
ple are  the  Aleuts,  the  Eskimos,  and  the 
Indians. 

As  I  recall,  this  program  was  initiated 
in  South  Dakota,  and  it  has  worked  very 
well,  leading  the  executive  department 
of  the  Government  to  suggest  that  it  be 
extended  to  Alaska.  The  committee 
agreed  with  this. 

I  was  made  happy  by  the  action  of  the 
committee  in  adding  money  in  certain 
situations  to  the  budget  request  for  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries.  For 
example,  there  is  a  program  of  Federal 
aid  for  commercial  fisheries  research  and 
development,  a  legislative  act  that  has  a 
life  of  only  5  years.  The  legislation  pro- 
vides a  Federal  appropriation  annually 
Of  $5  million,  so  that  all  States  in  which 
they  do  not  now  exist  may  attempt  to 
develop  commercial  fisheries,  and  the 
program  can  be  expanded  in  States  that 
now  have  such  a  program. 

The  budget  request  was  only  $3,210,- 
000.  The  House,  In  its  wisdom,  increased 
this  to  ^4,710,000.  The  latter  amoimt 
was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  conunittee, 
and  that  is  the  amount  now  in  the  bill. 

As  the  acting  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada,  has  already  noted,  the  commit- 
tee added  $2,675,000  to  the  budget  of  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  for  the 
Great  Lakes  Fishery  and  for  the  sports 
fisheries,  anadromous  fish. 

This  is  in  response  to  legislation  of  last 
year.  The  United  States  has  slipped 
from  the  position  of  second  in  respect  to 
fisheries  to  fifth  place  among  the  mari- 
time nations  of  the  world.  It  is  behind 
Peni,  Red  China,  Soviet  Russia,  and 
Japan.  We  do  need  additional  as- 
«stance  to  build  up  our  commercial 
fisheries. 

In  this  connection  I  should  Uke  to  note 
that  the  committee  has  incorporated  in 
»e  bill  the  siun  of  $100,000  for  an  ex- 
panded investigation  of  the  Pacific  hake 
nshery  program  off  the  coasts  of  Wash- 
">«ton   and    Oregon.    Hake    were    dis- 


covered there  in  great  numbers  by  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  very  re- 
cently. This  offers  the  United  States  a 
splendid  opportunity,  which  it  has  not 
had  imtll  now,  of  moving  out  of  its 
coastal  waters  and  Into  the  offshore  fish- 
ery industry  which  is  dominated  now  on 
the  west  coast  by  Japan  and  Soviet 
Russia. 

It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  hake 
and  pollack,  which  are  found  in  Alaska 
in  great  numbers,  will  provide  the  basis 
for  the  establishment  in  this  country  of 
plants  to  produce  fish  protein.  If  this  is 
done,  as  it  can  be  done,  the  United  States 
will  then  move  into  a  much  higher  po- 
sition in  the  fishing  industry. 

The  committee  added  funds  for  shrimp 
research  in  Alaskan  waters.  I  express 
here  the  hope  that  part  of  those  funds 
may  be  expended  in  the  South  where 
there  is  a  vast  potential  source  of  shrimp. 
I  have  been  told  that  enough  shrimp 
may  be  found  there  to  supply  25  percent 
of  -the  U.S.  domestic  consumption  which 
runs  approximately  400  million  pounds. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  and 
thanks  to  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  and  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  who 
camiot  be  with  us  today. 

The  committee  has  reported  a 
splendid  bill,  a  bUl  which  ought  to  be 
passed  without  opposition. 

Mr,  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  is  a  very 
important  member  of  our  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  His 
service  has  been  invaluable.  Partic- 
ularly, in  the  field  of  anadromous  and 
Great  Lakes  fisheries  conservation.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  conducted  most  of 
the  hearings  on  these  two  items,  both 
for  the  commercial  and  the  sports 
fisheries. 

The  committee  did  allow  the  funds,  as 
I  said  earlier,  because  there  was  a  time 
limit  on  the  expenditures  of  the  $25 
million.  We  believed  that  a  great  need 
was  evidenced  and  were  very  happy  to 
allow  this  Item. 

I  hoi>e  that  the  entire  amount  can  be 
held  In  conference. 

Mr  President,  on  page  26,  line  4  of  the 
bill,  the  date  of  October  3, 1S65.  is  a  typo- 
graphical error  It  should  l>e  October  30, 
1965.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
change  be  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  strongly  the  recommendation 
of  the  Senate  Appropriation  Committee 
to  provide  an  additional  $250,000  to  pro- 
vide additional  staffing  at  the  Southern 
Hardwoods  Laboratory  located  at  Stone- 
ville.  Miss. 

Although  this  Laboratory  happens  to  be 
located  in  my  State,  it  is  a  facility  which 
has  great  regional  Importance.  Research 
at  this  Laboratory  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide improved  forestry  management 
and  use  of  70  million  acres  of  commercial 
hardwoods  throughout  the  South.  The 
benefits  derived  from  this  research  ex- 
tend far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  my 
own  State — indeed  it  affects  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  the  national  hard- 
wood production. 


The  additional  funds  provided  in  this 
bill  will  enable  the  professional  staff  at 
the  Laboratory  to  be  brought  up  to  the 
level  originally  anticipated  when  this 
Laboratory  was  designed  and  con- 
structed. These  additional  staff  per- 
sonnel will  enable  the  research  to  be 
greatly  accelerated  in  the  many  problems 
affecting  southern  hardwoods. 

An  example  of  the  need  to  accelerate 
this  research  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
disease  causes  an  estimated  $2  billion 
annual  loss  in  southern  hardwoods. 
Likewise,  damage  sustained  from  insects 
and  wildlife  is  substantial.  The  small 
cost  of  accelerating  research  on  these 
problems  can  be  recovered  manifold  in 
just  1  year  if  substantial  progress  is  made 
in  eliminating  some  of  these  problems. 

I  repeat  for  emphasis,  the  scope  of  this 
Laboratory  is  regional  and  the  work  per- 
formed at  the  Laboratory  affects  the  en- 
tire hardwood  industry  throughout  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  for  these  reasons  that  I  strongly  sup- 
port this  appropriation. 

KENTUCKY    THOTTT   HATCHEBT    rtTNDS 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  at  page  20  of  the  report 
that  the_  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  recommended  among  the  increases 
over  the  budget  estimate  and  the  House 
allowances  funds  In  the  amount  of 
$20,000  for  the  "determination  of  suit- 
able site  for  a  trout  hatchery  in  Ken- 
tucky." 

I  appealed  on  March  16  before  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  the 
Interior  Department's  budget  and  testi- 
fied in  support  of  the  inclusion  of  these 
funds  and  also  submitted  a  detailed 
statement  on  behalf  of  the  Kentucky  De- 
partment of  Fish  and  Wildlife.  I  note 
that  this  is  the  first  time  that  any  funds 
for  a  trout  hatchei-y  in  Kentucky  have 
ever  been  recommended  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee.  This  action 
by  the  committee  demonstrates  clearly 
that  it  is  the  committee's  decision  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  proceed 
with  the  determination  of  a  suitable  site 
for  a  trout  hatchery  without  further  de- 
lay, and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky, I  am  very  happy  that  the  commit- 
tee reached  this  decision. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  testimony  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  in  this 
connection  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statcmkitt  or  Hon.  John  8.  Coopeb,  a  U.S. 

Sen.^tor  From  the  Statt  of  Kbntdckt 

establishment   of   trout   hatchzrt   ojf 
cumberland  river,  kt. 

Senator   Bartlett.  Senator  Cooper. 

Senator  Cooper.  Thank  you  Senator  Bart- 
lett, and  the  committee. 

I  have  two  requests  that  I  will  make  of 
the  conunittee.  One  is  to  provide  planning 
funds  for  the  establishment  of  a  trout 
hatchery  on  the  Cumberland  River  In  Ken- 
tucky, below  Wolf  Creek  Dam  which  Im- 
pounds Cumberland  Reservoir.  To  give 
some  background  of  the  problem,  let  me  say 
that  the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  the  com- 
missioner of  the  department  of  &sh  and 
wildlife,  the  director  of  the  division  of  flsh- 
erles,  the  membership  of  the  League  of  Ken- 
tucky Sportsmen  and  the  congressional  del- 
egation  of   Kentucky,    have    requested    the 
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Department  of  the  Interior  to  proceed  with 

pla.'isilng  for  this  hatchery,  and  I  have  also 
requestea  funds  from  Uiis  committee.  Last 
year  I  c<iaie  before  you  aud.  while  the  com- 
mittee d.d  not  provide  funda  for  planning 
at  that  time.  Senator  Hayden  in  a  colloquy 
on  the  floor  told  me  that  he  would  give  the 
utmost  consideration  to  this  request  and  he 
felt  the  committee  would  do  so. 

KSNTICKY    PAST    TROUT    STOCKING 

Since  1948  Kentucky  h.us  been  stocking 
trout  In  Its  streams  from  hatcheries  In  other 
States,  primarily  from  a  h.itchery  In  Vir- 
ginia and  one  in  Tennessee  The  first  stock- 
ings were  experimental  in  iiatvire  but  In 
1952,  a  trout  :lslier>'  was  established  below 
Wolf  Creek  Dam  on  the  Cumberland  River 
at  a  point  near  where  It  Is  proposed  that  a 
hatchery  now  be  constructed.  It  has  been 
very  successful  and,  from  the  history  of  this 
experimental  work,  certain  conclusions  can 
be  dr.iwn 

STtrr  0TP\RTMfrsT  or  nsH  and  wtidufk 

STATEMENT    AND    StTBVKT 

The  department  of  flsh  and  wildlife  in  the 
Kentucky  St.ate  government  has  provided  a 
statement  which  I  will  file  It*  survey  shows 
that  at  least  75  streams  in  Kentucky  can 
support  a  trout  fishery  of  which  some  616 
miles  of  streams  are  suitable  for  stocking 
trout.  There  are  30  000  acres  In  reservoirs 
which  would  be  sultabli  for  trout  stocking. 

KE?fTrCKT     NAVIGABLS    3TRSAM3 

I  might  say  here  that  while  It  Is  not  gen- 
erally known — unless  Alaska  has  now  taken 
the  lead-  Kentucky  has  more  miles  of  navi- 
gable streams  than  any  State  In  the  Union. 

Senator  Bartlett.  This  is  tbe  flr»t  time 
I  nnd  myself  unable  to  claim  Alaska  Is  first, 
because  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Cooper.  You  might  have  more 
miles  of  streams  than  we  have  but  I  suppose 
our  claim  is  we  have  more  ml.es  of  navigable 
streams  We  are  fourth  nationally  In  the 
number  of  rivers  that  we  ha'.'e  in  our  State. 

OETARTMirrr  and  bureau  opposmoN  and 

dearth     or     HATCHEKXM    IN     SOUTH 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  question  that 
the  qualities  that  are  needed  for  a  fish 
hatchery  have  been  established  in  Kentucky. 
But  I  might  say  that  I  thick  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  its  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  WUdllte  has  quibbled  about 
this  However,  they  have  said  that  during 
the  next  5  years  Kentucky  could  use  about 
91.500  pounds  of  trout  annually  which  meets 
the  5 -year  estimate  of  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

The  Department  has  suggested  that  trout 
could  be  furnished  from  Tei-.nessee  or  Vir- 
ginia as  in  the  past  But,  to  supply  trout 
from  Virginia  for  some  of  the  streams  would 
Involve  haulage  up  to  600  miles,  the  nearest 
point  being  250  miles  Tennessee  Is  some- 
what closer,  but  I  think  any  examination 
would  show  that  Tennessee  can  use  all  of  the 
trout  that  its  hatchery  produces. 

The  Department  has  also  said  that  It  will 
have  to  determine  if  there  is  a  suitable  site 
available.  Yet  the  facts  show  that  the  Cor^M 
of  Engineers  h;u<  assured  the  State  that  It 
would  niake  a  site  available.  I  am  conscious 
of  the  problems  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  its  Division  of  Wildlife  but  I 
want  to  call  the  subcommittee's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  if  you  examine  the  list  of 
present  trout  hatcheries,  you  would  find  there 
are  verv  few  in  the  Snuth  I  notice  In  the 
report  of  the  committee  for  last  year  that 
funds  were  made  available  for  studies  and. 
for  continued  appropriations  to  a  number 
of  hatcheries  In  the  North.  Of  course  that 
mav  be  because  their  streams  are  generally 
more  suitable  But  when  there  are  streams 
in  a  Southern  State  which  can  support  trout, 
and  are  appropriate  for  It.  then  an  effort 
should  be  m.ide  to  develop  the  potential  In 
that  area. 

For    5    or   6    veurs    or    perhaps    longer   our 
Kentucky  congressional  delegation  has  been 


meeting  with  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  on  this  subject.  I  am 
not  one  who  wants  to  place  blame,  but  I 
must  say  In  this  Instance  I  think  the  Depcut>- 
ment  has  dragged  Its  feet  and  that  It  has 
not  made  the  Investigations  or  completed 
the  studies  It  should  have  made.  Even  now 
the  Department's  answer  Is  that  It  wants  to 
continue  to  make  further  studies  of  streams 
and  related  factors  which  data  Is  already 
available, 

mNDS    RKQUCST 

Based  on  this  long  record,  I  earnestly  ask 
that  the  committee  take  this  matter  in  hand 
and  if  It  cannot  supply  the  (50.000  that  the 
Department  says  it  would  need  to  make  this 
study,  then  at  least  supply  some  funds — 
$20,000  or  $25.000 — so  that  the  Department 
win  actually  make  the  study,  report  to  this 
committee,  and  report  to  our  State.  It  has 
not  done  It.     And  I  ask  that  this  be  done. 

Senator  BAaruETT.  $50,000  seems  quite  a 
little  for  a  study,  don't  you  think? 

Senator  Coopkb.  I  think  so,  but  as  I  say  In 
our  report — 

Senator  Bahtlett.  That  Is  what  they  want. 

Senator  Cooper.  Yes;  and  If  that  Is  too 
much.  I  would  say  give  them  $25,000.  Be- 
cause of  the  data  which  have  been  accumu- 
lated by  the  State,  and  the  data  which  they 
say  they  have  accumulated  themselves  In  the 
past  years,  I  believe  they  can  make  this  study 
and  make  a  determination. 

Senator  Bartlbtt.  The  committee  will  give 
It  close  consideration. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  appreciative  of  the  unanimous  ac- 
tion of  the  Appropriations  Committee  in 
placing  In  the  blU  an  unbudgeted  Item 
of  $500,000  for  the  acquisition  of  land  to 
help  round  out  the  Everglades  National 
Park.  I  think  I  should  state  In  the 
Record  the  reasons  behind  our  action  In 
this  matter. 

For  the  last  6  fiscal  years  prior  to  this 
year  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  seen 
fit  to  Include  In  the  budget  items  for  this 
purpose  ranging  all  the  way  from  $450,- 
000  some  6  years  ago  to  $1,125,000  last 
year. 

On  every  occasion  the  Senate  commit- 
tee has  inserted  these  items  in  the  bill. 
On  every  occasion,  in  the  face  of  rather 
determined  opposition  in  the  conference, 
these  items  have  been  eliminated  In  con- 
ference. 

I  am  informed  that  some  of  the  earlier 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  this  particular  item  has  dimin- 
ished and  that  there  is  a  good  chance  of 
the  conferees  approving  the  item.  I 
asked  the  committee,  therefore,  to  in- 
clude only  $500,000,  as  opposed  to  the 
$1,125,000  requested  last  year,  which  was 
placed  in  the  Senate  bill,  and  eliminated 
in  conference. 

The  retisons  for  my  placing  this  item 
before  the  committee,  are  these:  The 
State  of  Florida  long  ago  fulfilled  its 
commitments  in  this  regard.  It  deeded 
to  the  Federal  Government  something 
like  850,000  acres  of  land  and  water  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  up  the  Everglades 
National  Park.  If  that  land  were  to  be 
valued  at  only  $10  an  acre — and  it  is 
worth  much  more  than  that — that  would 
be  $8.5  million. 

The  State  of  Florida  later  made  a 
cash  grant  of  $2  million  as  its  part  to- 
ward the  acquisition  of  inholdings.  The 
Federal  Government  was  expected  to 
put  up  $2  million  as  authorized  by  Pub- 
lic Law  85-482.  July  2,  1958.  Unfortu- 
nately,   the    Federal   Government   has 


never  been  able  to  go  ahead  with  Its  part 
of  its  contribution.  It  was  for  that  rea- 
son that  I  requested  the  committee,  act- 
ing upon  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  after  6  straight  years,  to 
put  in  less  than  half  of  the  requested 
item  this  year. 

The  reasons  for  my  doing  so  are  well  set 
forth  in  a  letter  written  by  me  to  the 
Honorable  Carl  Hayden,  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  under  date 
of  May  10,  1966,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

•Riere  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Mat  10,  1966. 
Hon.  Cabi.  Hatden, 

CKairTtian,  Appropriationa   Committee.   VS. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Chairman:  The  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park,  Florida,  was  established  by  the 
Act  of  May  30.  1934  (48  Stat.  816;  16  U.S.C.. 
sees.  410.  410a-410c). 

Public  Law  85-482,  July  2,  1958,  estab- 
lished boundaries  of  the  park,  authorized  the 
transfer  of  certain  lands  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  of  Florida  and  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $2  million  for  ac- 
quisition of  privately  owned  lands  within 
the  park. 

Under  Public  L&w  85-482  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  transferred  to  the  State  of  Flori- 
da about  65.000  acres  of  federal  land  lying 
outside  the  revised  boundaries  In  exchange 
for  about  64.000  acres  of  State  lands  within 
the  revised  boundaries.  These  exchanges  of 
lands  were  completed  on  February  25,  1959. 
In  addition,  some  1.290,091  acres  of  land  have 
been  donated  by  the  State,  local  agencies  and 
private  donors  some  of  which  are  acquired 
by  a  $2  million  cash  grant  made  by  the  State 
of  Florida. 

Since  1961  efforts  have  been  made  through 
budget  requests  for  the  necessary  funds  to 
purchase  privately  owned  lands  within  the 
park  boundaries  (Hole  in  Donut),  and  other 
inholdings. 

In  fiscal  year  1961  and  fiscal  year  1962  the 
budgets  as  submitted  to  the  Congress  con- 
tained $460,000  for  this  acquisition.  The 
Hotise  denied  the  requests  and  the  Senate,  on 
both  occasions,  restored  the  monies  only  to 
lose  them  In  Conference. 

In  fiscal  year  1963  and  fiscal  year  1964  the 
budgets  submitted  to  the  Congress  contained 
$500,000  for  the  acquisition.  The  House 
again  denied  the  requests  and  the  Senate 
again  restored  the  funds  only  to'  again  lose 
them  in  Conference. 

In  fiscal  year  1965  there  was  no  budget  re- 
quest for  the  regular  appropriation.  How- 
ever. $452,000  was  in  the  Supplemental  bill 
to  purchase  the  lorl  property  which  con- 
tained some  4,420  acres  within  the  park 
boundaries.  TTiis  property  was  obtained  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  through  fore- 
closure of  certain  liens  which  the  Depart- 
ment held  through  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. The  property  was  simply 
transferred  from  one  Federal  agency  to  an- 
other. 

In  fiscal  year  1966  a  budget  request  for 
$1,125,500  was  submitted  to  the  Congress, 
which  included  $125,500  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  Smallwood  area.  In  which  Is  located 
Indian  mounds  (shells)  and  an  Indian  camp. 
as  well  as  funds  for  the  Hole  In  Donut.  None 
of  these  funds  were  appropriated  though 
the  Senate  Itself  approved  the  request  but 
later  It  was  lost  in  CotLference. 

To  date  the  only  ftmds  appropriated  under 
the  authority  of  Public  Law  85-482  enacted 
In  1958  haa  been  the  $452,000  previously 
mentioned. 

The  State  of  Florida  has  evidenced  good 
faith  and   performed   its  full   obligation  in 
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the  transfer  of  some  850,000  acres  of  land  to 
the  park  and  by  expending  some  $2  million 
for  the  acquisition  of  some  of  the  private 
lands  transferred  to  the  park.  Therefore,  it 
Is  only  right  that  the  Federal  Government 
show  good  faith  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
Hole  In  Donut  and  other  inholdings  In  order 
that  the  park  boundaries  may  be  rounded 
out.  It  is  past  time  that  the  commitment  of 
$2  million  for  this  purpose  made  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1958  be  carried  out. 

I  earnestly  request  favorable  consideration 
of  the  inclusion  of  $500,000  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  Appropriation  bill  to 
enable  a  long  sought  after  effort — since 
1960— to  start  acquisition  of  the  lands  In  the 
park  which  are  privately  owned,  to  which 
acquisition  the  Federal  Government  Is  fully 
committed. 

With  kind  regards,  I  remain. 
Tours  faithfully, 

Spxssabo  L.  Hoixakd. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  think  the  matter  is  well  set  forth  In 
this  letter,  I  want  this  additional  state- 
ment to  appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

I  have  for  several  years  been  nego- 
tiating with  a  private  foundation  in  an 
effort  to  secure  Its  help  In  rounding  out 
this  park  by  acquiring  sites  of  Interest, 
as,  for  example,  one  which  includes  a 
rather  sizable  area  of  Indian  mounds. 
Those  mounds  have  been  undisturbed. 
They  are  there  as  they  have  been  for 
centuries. 

I  have  nm  into  the  question  repeat- 
edly, "How  can  you  ask  us  to  provide  this 
when  the  Federal  Government  Is  not 
doing  Its  part?" 

I  think  we  are  at  the  stage  where  If 
we  can  get  the  Federal  Government  to 
perform  Its  part  of  the  obligation,  which 
it  entered  Into  many  years  ago,  we  can 
get  substantial  help  from  these  par- 
ticular private  foundations,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  particular  proposal 
which  I  have  mentioned,  I  know  others 
are  interested  in  the  park,  who  have  ne- 
gotiated with  other  private  foundations, 
with  the  same  result. 

Is  it  not  natural  for  people  handling 
large  sums  of  private  funds  which  are 
available  for  such  purposes  to  say,  "We 
must  see  an  interest  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  carrying  out  its  obligation 
before  we  can  be  active  in  this  regard, 
in  which  we  are  Interested"? 

I  have,  therefore,  set  forth  the  rea- 
sons for  the  inclusion  of  the  item  of 
$500,000  for  land  acquisition  for  the 
Everglades  National  Park.  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  action  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  that  end.  and  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  is  about  to  act  on 
this  matter  without  objection  to  this 
particular  item. 

I  hope  sincerely  the  conferees  from 
tile  other  body  will  be  able  to  agree  on 
this  matter,  and  decide  to  approve  the 
Item,  and  thus  show  the  interest  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  fulfilling  its  ob- 
UgaUon  in  this  important  matter. 

BKSEA,    KT.,    rOBEST    BESEABCH    CBNTIK 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  The 
«nator  from  Nevada,  who  is  handling 
the  bill,  may  recall  that  I  appeared  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
questing funds  for  planning  the  forest 
research  building  to  be  constructed  at 
Jhe  Berea,  Ky..  Forest  Research  Center. 
«y  statement  supporting  this  request  ap- 


pears on  pages  1848  to  1854  of  the  hear- 
ings, together  with  letters  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Natural  Resources,  Mr.  Mat- 
lick,  and  from  President  Hutchins. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  included  funds 
for  this  purpose,  but  they  were  not  al- 
lowed by  the  House.  For  that  reason,  I 
came  before  the  committee  again  this 
year  to  call  attention  to  the  needs  to 
house  strip  mine  restoration  and  other 
research  which  is  going  forward  there. 
The  House  has  now  allowed  funds  in  the 
amount  of  $40,000  for  this  purpose,  and 
I  am  very  glad  that  the  Senate  com- 
mittee has  also  recommended  that 
amount.  If  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
committee  recommendation,  as  I  am  sure 
it  will,  funds  for  planning  the  building 
at  Berea  will  be  assured. 

The  forest  research  and  strip  mine 
restoration  work  proceeding  at  the  Berea 
Center,  as  It  has  been  developed  in  re- 
cent years,  is  a  credit  to  the  leadership, 
initiative  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  R.  D. 
Lane.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  by  the  Commissioner  of  Natural 
Resources  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  Mr. 
J.  O.  Matlick,  on  his  advancement  to  be 
director  of  the  Northeastern  Experiment 
Station  with  continued  responsibility  for 
the  forest  research  program  in  Kentucky, 
be  Inserted  in  the  Record. 

I  support  the  $9  million  recommended 
by  the  Senate  Committee  for  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities,  which  I  supported  last  year. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  fetter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

March  30,  1966. 
Hon.  Obvillb  L.  Frtoi an. 
Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of  Asrictature. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mb.  Secretart:  A  few  days  ago,  Mr. 
Edward  P.  Cliff,  Chief,  U.S.  Forest  Service 
wrote  to  me  about  the  reorganization  of  the 
Forest  Service  in  eastern  United  States.  I 
was  greatly  pleased  and  gratified  to  learn 
from  Mr.  Cliff  that  Mr.  R.  D.  Lane,  formerly 
Director  of  the  Central  States  Forest  Experi- 
ment Station,  is  now  Director  at  the  North- 
eastern Experiment  Station  and  will  continue 
to  have  responslbUlty  for  the  Forest  Service 
research  program  In  Kentucky. 

Under  Mr.  Lane's  very  capable  and  imagi- 
native leadership,  we  have  made  In  Kentucky 
fine  progress  toward  a  forestry  research  pro- 
gram of  state  and  national  significance.  For- 
est Service  scientists  located  at  Berea,  Ken- 
tucky, have  aggressively  tackled  several  dif- 
ficult and  complex  research  problems  of  ma- 
jor importance  to  us.  They  have  undertaken 
their  work  quietly,  efficiently,  and  without 
fanfare.  And  they  have  sought  oiu-  advice 
and  counsel  in  selection  of  research  problems, 
have  coordinated  their  work  with  our  pro- 
grams, and  have  consistently  given  us  full 
assistance  whenever  we  have  called  upon 
them.  Moreover,  with  Mr,  Lanes  guidance, 
they  have  cooperated  with  and  assisted  oth- 
ers, such  as  the  University  of  Kentucky,  in 
developing  a  coordinated,  productive  forestry 
research  program  for  Kentucky. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  of  the 
excellent  contributions  they  have  made : 

1.  With  their  assistance  we  have  estab- 
lished a  Wood  Use  Demonstration  and  Train- 
ing Center  that  promises  to  assist  materially 
In  expanding  wood-based  Industries  as  well 
as  employment  opportunities  In  the  high- 
lands of  eastern  Kentucky  and  thus  strength- 
en the  economy  of  this  area.  The  facility 
Is  operated  by  the  University  of  Kentucky 
and  located  at  Quicksand. 

a.  My  Department  and  the  Forest  Service 
Joined  forces  to  make  a  thorough  Inventory 


of  our  state's  foreste.  This  work,  now  com- 
pleted, gives  us  the  most  intensive,  detailed 
Inventory  ever  made  of  our  state's  forest 
reeotiroee.  We  have  had  a  flood  of  Inquiries 
about  timber  supplies  in  Kentucky  and  I 
am  confident  that  our  Inventory  will  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  several  new  wood-based 
Industries  In  otir  Btat«. 

3.  Our  State  Legislature  Just  recently 
passed  a  most  stringent  surface  mine  resto- 
ration law.  The  research  conducted  by 
Forest  Service  scientists  at  Berea  provided 
the  basis  for  this  new  law  and  for  regula- 
tions being  developed  under  It.  Research 
programs  they  have  In  progress,  although 
quite  small  In  relation  to  the  total  problemc, 
will  help  both  us  and  the  Kentucky  mining 
Industry  abide  by  the  new  laws  as  well  as 
other  States  and  the  industry  throughout 
the  Appalachian  coal  field. 

We  hold  In  great  esteem  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice scientists  at  Berea,  Kentucky,  and  their 
director,  Mr.  Lane.  They  are,  in  oiu-  opinion. 
a  distinct  credit  to  your  Department  and  to 
the  Forest  Service. 

J.  O.  Matxick. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
Uke  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies,  which 
we  are  considering  today,  contains  a  pro- 
vision of  $9  million  for  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
This  is  a  matter  of  special  interest  to  me 
since  I  am  chairman  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
which  last  year  handled  the  authorizing 
legislation  for  this  program. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  although  the 
Senate  bill  still  represents  a  cut  of  $4.9 
or  more  than  a  third  less  than  the  budget 
request,  it  does  provide  $2  million  more 
than  the  House  bill  allowed,  with  all  of 
the  increase  going  to  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities.  This  is 
entirely  appropriate  since  the  House 
committee  passed  over  the  request  for 
the  humanities  endowment  without 
prejudice,  hi  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
endowment's  program  had  not  been 
fully  formulated  at  the  time  the  House 
committee  considered  the  bill. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  the  record 
should  show  that  the  Senate  bill  still  re- 
flects some  very  substantial  cuts  in  the 
basic  programs  envisioned  under  the 
new  National  Foundation.  The  largest 
is  a  cut  of  $3  million  in  the  amount  re- 
quested for  the  Endowment  on  the  Hu- 
manities. In  addition,  the  basic  grant 
program  under  the  Arts  Endowment  has 
been  cut  $1  milHon;  the  State  grant-in- 
aid  program  has  been  cut  $750,000  and 
the  administrative  allowance  has  been 
cut  $180,000. 

It  is  imfortunate  Indeed  that  these 
worthy  prt^rams  must  be  held  back  be- 
cause of  the  budgetary  constrictions  re- 
sulting from  the  situation  in  Vietnam. 
While  none  of  us  would  assert  a  civilian 
priority  under  these  conditions,  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  our  cultural  well-being 
as  a  Nation  should  hold  a  high  claim 
under  normal  circumstances,  and  one 
which  has  long  remained  neglected.  I 
therefore  hope  that  the  smiounts  cut 
from  the  projected  programs  of  the 
foundation  will  be  restored  as  soon  as 
possible,  hopefully  in  supplemenul  ap- 
propriations next  year. 

In  the  meantime,  I  hope  that  the 
foundation  will  be  able  to  manage  re- 
sourcefully with  the  funds  allotted  to  It, 
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and  that,  in  particular  It  will  be  able  to 
make  equitable  distributions  to  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
havins:  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  'H.R.  14215)  was  passed. 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr  M,\NSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  in.sist  on  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  disagreeijig  votes  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
Liie  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
presiding  officer  appointed  Mr.  H.'^yden. 
Mr.  Russell  of  Georgia.  Mr.  McClellan, 
Mr  Bible.  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  MuNDT.  and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Da- 
kota, conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  M:.  Pi-esident,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Nevada  for  another  outstanding 
contribution  as  the  floor  manager  of  this 
Imporuuit  measure.  It  is  rather  routine 
to  achieve  success  on  measures  supported 
by  the  articulate  and  able  advocacy  of 
the  senior  Nevada  Senator,  but  It  Is  un- 
usual, indeed,  in  this  Chamber  to  pass  a 
bill  of  t:i:s  dimension  affecting  so  many 
interests  and  so  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, with  the  ease  and  e.xpeditlon  wit- 
nessed today.  Sucii  an  achievement  can 
be  obtained  only  with  the  greatest  of  skill 
and  ability. 

I  commend  tlie  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada  and  thank  him  on  behalf  of  the 
country  a^  a  whole  and  particularly  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Montana. 

Of  course,  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee  as 
well  as  tlie  senior  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  BartlettI  and  others  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  support.  But,  as 
always,  a  .success  of  this  magnitude  is  a 
tribute  to  the  entire  Sei'.ate. 


RESERVOIR  ADMISSION  FEES  CON- 
TRARY TO  EARLIER  PRO\nSE 

Mr.  MUNDT  Mr  President,  during 
the  last  few  years  we  have  grown  used 
to  what  is  called  the  credibility  gap  with 
regard  to  foreign  affairs  and  defeiise 
matters  m  the  Johnson-Humphrey  re- 
gime. Now  I  am  afraid  we  are  experienc- 
ing a  complete  lack  of  credibility  when 
dealing  with  the  domestic  policies  of  this 
administration. 

A  situation  has  again  developed  which 
leads  me  to  question  the  credibility  of 
this  administration.     Before  I  go  Into 


that,  however,  I  believe  I  should  lay  a 

little  groundwork.  Through  my  home 
State  the  mighty  Missouri  River  flows. 
We  have  been  able  to  tame,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  violent  wanderings  of  this 
river  when  the  spring  thaw  and  the 
March  and  April  rains  used  to  produce 
enough  moisture  to  force  the  river  over 
its  banks. 

We  did  this  through  the  Missouri  River 
development  program.  In  1944  Congress 
passed  legislation  popularly  called  the 
Pick-Sloan  plan.  The  purpose  of  this 
plan  was  fourfold:  flood  control.  Irriga- 
tion, production  of  hydroelectric  power, 
and  Improvement  of  navigation  on  the 
lower  Missouri. 

These  four  purposes  still  remain  as 
the  main  reasons  for  the  existence  of  the 
dams  and  the  reservoirs  that  channel 
that  river.  Certain  other  beneflts  have 
derived  from  these  dams  but  they  are 
secondary  in  nature  and  always  will  be. 
Among  these  secondary  benefits  are 
scenic  beauty  and  recreation. 

I  mention  this  because  recently  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  announced  certain 
areas  that  would  be  included  as  "desig- 
nated areas"  for  the  year  April  1,  1966, 
to  March  31,  1967,  at  which  admission 
fees  would  be  charged.  This  requirement 
for  designated  areas  flows  from  a  series 
of  legislation.  Executive  orders,  and  ad- 
ministrative regulations  that  began  with 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act 
of  1965. 

In  this  piece  of  legislation,  the  Con- 
gress, by  amending  some  existing  laws 
and  Initiating  others,  determined  that 
it  should  be  the  will  of  the  legislative 
branch  that  certain  areas  be  open  to  as- 
sessment of  admission  and  user  fees. 
As  I  will  substantiate  later,  the  legislative 
history  also  makes  it  clear  that  certain 
other  areas  were  not  included  in  this 
program. 

A  key  point  in  this  legislation  was  the 
limitations  and  requirements  written  Into 
the  bill  as  to  what  areas  could  be  con- 
sidered applicable  for  the  admission  fee 
program.  These  requirements  which 
must  be  concurrent  were: 

First.  Areas  at  which  either  recreation 
user  or  entrance  fees  may  be  charged 
must  be  designated  by  the  President  and 
all  such  areas  must  be  posted. 

Second.  Entrance  and  admission  fees 
may  be  charged  only  where  a  Federal 
area  is  administered  primarily  for  scenic, 
scientific,  historical,  cultural,  recrea- 
tional, or  wildlife  purposes. 

Third.  The  particular  area  for  which 
entrance  or  admission  fees  can  be 
charged  must  be  administered  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency. 

Fourth.  The  recreational  facilities  or 
services  where  such  fees  are  charged 
must  be  provided  at  Federal  expense. 

In  regard  to  this  criteria,  I  would  like 
to  stress  two  things.  First  of  all,  they 
must  be  concurrent.  Second,  there  is 
a  requirement  that  the  primary  purpose 
be  for  scenic,  scentiflc,  historical,  cul- 
tural, recreational,  or  wildlife  reasons. 

Following  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation into  law,  Public  Law  88-578.  the 
President,  on  March  2,  1965.  Issued  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  11200,  designed  to  im- 
plement the  provisions  of  that  law.    It 


specifically  set  out  the  criteria  to  be  fol- 
lowed In  determining  the  designated 
areas  for  1965.  The  criteria  listed  were, 
properly  enough,  the  same  criteria  enu- 
merated In  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Act  of  1965.  The  Executive 
order  also  required  all  subordinate  units 
of  the  executive  branch,  including  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  to  annually 
review  all  areas  \mder  their  respective 
jurisdictions  to  determine  whether  any 
additional  areas  should,  in  accordance 
with  the  designated  criteria,  be  desig- 
nated as  areas  for  which  entrance,  ad- 
mission, or  other  recreation  user  fees 
were  to  be  collected  in  future  years. 

On  January  30  of  this  year.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Udall  announced  the  sale 
of  a  new  permit  called  the  Federal 
Recreation  Area  Entrance  Permit.  At 
the  same  time  he  issued  regulations 
spelling  out  the  Federal  Recreation 
Area  Entrance  Permit  charges  authorized 
by  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act 
of  1965.  These  regtilatlons,  as  listed  In 
the  Federal  Register  of  December  31, 
1965,  make  no  mention  of  any  criteria 
for  determining  designated  areas  other 
than  the  fact  that  authority  for  these 
fees  was  derived  from  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Act  of  1965  and  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  11200.  In  the  news 
release  that  accompanied  this  announce- 
ment, however,  the  criteria  originally 
listed  in  Public  Law  88-587  were 
described  as  conditions  which  must  be 
met  in  order  for  fees  to  be  charged. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  set  out  this  his- 
tory behind  these  designated  areas  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  show  that  the  au- 
thority for  them  started  with  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Act  of  1965.  To 
my  knowledge,  this  legislation  still  con- 
trols. 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  surprise, 
then,  that  I  learned  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  had  listed  foiur  reservoirs  on 
the  Missouri  River  in  South  Dakota  as 
designated  areas.  These  four  reservoirs 
are  Big  Bend,  Fort  Randall,  Lewis  and 
Clark  Lake,  at  Gavins  Point,  and  Oahe. 

I  was  surprised  because  I  had  previ- 
ously been  informed  by  Edward  Crafts, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation of  the  Department  of  Interior 
and  the  man  who  oversees  this  admis- 
sion fee  program,  that  these  Missouri 
River  Reservoirs  would  not  qualify  for 
admission  charges  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act 
of  1965. 

In  anticipation  of  the  exact  same 
problem  we  are  confronted  with  today, 
in  1964,  prior  to  the  passage  of  Public 
Law  88-578,  I  attempted  to  elicit  from 
Mr.  Crafts  an  answer  to  whether  or  not 
passage  of  that  bill  would  affect  the  Mis- 
souri River  Reservoirs.  At  two  different 
times  he  assured  me  that  it  would  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
Mr.  Crafts,  answering  in  detail  questions 
along  this  line,  which  I  directed  to  him 
in  a  letter  dated  February  13,  1964,  and 
also  a  colloquy  between  Mr.  Crafts  and 
myself  when  he  appeared  before  the  sub- 
committee on  appropriations  for  the 
Interior  Department. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
U.S.  Department  or  the  Intxkios, 

BtJREAD  or  OUTDOOE  Recrxation. 

Washington.  D.C.,  February  20, 1964. 
Hon.  Karl  E.  Mundt, 
VS.  Senate 
Washington.  DC. 

Dea«  Senator  Mitndt:  We  have  received 
your  letter  of  February  13,  with  further  ref- 
erence to  the  proposed  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund. 

At  times,  after  acts  of  Congress  have  been 
passed,  unforeseen  questions  have  subse- 
quently arisen.  In  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  provisions,  as  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  a 
given  situation.  Fortunately,  the  Interest 
of  the  Congress  In  the  proposed  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  Is  so  great  that  a 
record  U  being  made  that  should  reduce  this 
type  of  problem  to  the  minimum. 

Your  recital  of  the  provision  In  S.  859,  as 
modified  by  the  House  Interior  Committee  In 
reporting  H.R.  3846.  Is  entirely  correct.  Con- 
cerning the  question  you  raise — its  probable 
effect  regarding  charges  for  recreation  use  of 
Missouri  River  reservoirs  In  South  Dakota — 
it  Is  necessary  to  consider  the  following  llml- 
taUoiu  and  requirements  that  have  been 
Incorporated  In  the  blU : 

1.  Areas  at  which  either  recreation  user 
or  entrance  fees,  may  be  charged  must  be 
designated  by  the  President,  and  all  such 
areas  must  be  posted. 

2.  Entrance  and  admission  fees  may  be 
charged  only  where  a  Federal  area  Is  ad- 
ministered primarily  for  scenic,  scientific, 
hlstortcal,  cultural,  recreational,  or  wildlife 
purjxwes. 

3.  The  particular  area  for  which  entrance 
or  admission  fees  can  be  charged  must  be 
administered  by  a  Federal  agency. 

4.  The  recreational  facilities  or  services 
where  such  fees  are  charged  must  be  pro- 
vided at  Federal  expense. 

These  requirements,  you  wUl  perceive, 
which  presumably  will  remain  In  the  bill, 
clearly  Umlt  the  areas  for  which  charges 
can  be  made  as  a  source  of  revenue  for  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund. 

Moreover,  It  Is  clear  also  from  these  pro- 
visions of  the  bin  as  reported  to  the  House 
that  no  Federal  admission  or  entrance  fee 
oould  be  charged  at  Federal  areas  that  are 
leased  to  a  State  or  to  other  public  or  pri- 
vate agency  for  exclusive  operation  of  the 
recreation  resource,  such  as  is  the  practice 
«  many  Federal  water  development  projects. 

The  first  question  that  arises,  of  course.  Is 
whether  or  not  these  particular  reservoirs 
we  administered  "primarily"  for  recreational 
or  other  purposes,  as  enumerated  in  Item  1 
above.  We  believe  this  Is  not  the  case  from 
our  present  Itnowledge  of  these  reservoirs. 
The  following  quotation  U  taken  from  page 
7  of  a  publication  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  entitled  "Water  Resources  De- 
velopment In  South  Dakota.  1B63": 

COMPREHENSrvE    PLAN,    MISSOtJM    RIVEB    BA8IN 

"The  1944  Flood  Control  Act  approved  the 
"panslon  of  the  general  comprehensive  plan 
!^,  '^°^^'^°^  or  floods  and  development  of 
water  resources  In  the  Missouri  River  Basin. 
Pi^t  "^^'^^^''e  plan,  popularly  known  as  the 
"CK-Sloan  pUn.  was  based  upon  two  pro- 
P«a^.  the  flrst  recommended  by  the  Corps 
w  Engineers  In  the  summer  of  1943,  and 
we  second  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In 
n^L?^''^  of  1944.  It  is  a  multiple-purpose 
program  designed  primarily  for  four  basic 
u^^**K  ^°^  control,  In-lgatlon,  produc- 
uon  Of  hydroelectric  power,  and  Improve- 
ment of  navigation  on  the  lower  Missouri. 
O^er  allied  beneflts  to  the  people  of  the 
^*y  and  to  the  Nation  are  Improved  mu- 
***'  water  supply  and  sanlUUon,  soU 
CXn 657-r£u-t8 


erosion  control,  conservation  of  hsh  and 
wildlife,  and  public  recreational  advantages." 
Accordingly,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Missouri  River  Reservoirs  constructed  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  In  South  Dakota  are  not 
In  fact  administered  primarily  for  recreation 
or  other  purposes  that  would  qualify  them 
for  the  making  of  entrance  or  admission 
charges  to  these  areas  as  a  whole. 

As  In  the  case  of  the  national  forests,  there 
may  be  small  developed  areas  on  the  Federal 
land  bordering  a  reservoir  where  the  Federal 
Government  makes  substantial  expenditures 
for  recreation  purposes  and  for  which  It 
would  be  reasonable  and  logical  to  make 
nominal  charges.  This,  of  course,  would  not 
restrict  general  public  use  of  the  water  area 
of  the  reservoirs  without  charge. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  we  note 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  In  House  Report  No.  900.  on 
page  20,  Is  very  clear  on  this  point ;  "The  bUl 
will  not  be  applicable  to  areas  where  recre- 
ation is  purely  incidental  to  another  major 
purpose  of  the  area,  to  areas  where  neither 
Federal  personnel  nor  Federal  faculties  are 
provided  for  the  recreatlonlst,  or  to  areas 
which  are  turned  over  by  a  Federal  agency  to 
a  local  authority  for  administration." 

I  hope  this  will  help  to  clarify  some  of  the 
questions  In  your  mind.  As  your  secretary 
may  have  told  you,  I  have  called  to  ask  for  an 
appointment  to  see  you,  at  which  time  I 
would  like  to  discuss  the  fund  bill,  some  of 
the  other  recent  correspondence  which  you 
have  sent  to  me,  as  well  as  certain  activities 
of  the  Bureau  which  may  be  of  ptu^lctUar 
Interest  to  your  State. 

I  appreciate  very  much  your  Interest. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  C.  Cratts.  Director. 

CoLLoquT  Between  Mr.  Crapts  and  Senator 
Mdndt 
Mr.  MrNDT.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  couple  of 
questions  about  that.  What  would  you  en- 
vision as  the  kind  of  establishment  on  the 
chain  of  Missouri  River  reservoirs  out  In  the 
Midwest  In  connection  with  this  program  of 
charging  user  fees  as  admission,  under  the 
act?  I  have  had  a  lot  of  questions  about 
that,  and  I  have  had  no  answers  to  give. 

HOT7SE    MODiriED    BH-L 

Mr.  CRArrs.  Senator  Mundt,  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the  House 
committee—  and  this.  I  think.  Is  the  draft 
of  the  bill  that  I  should  speak  to,  because  the 
House  conunlttee  substantially  modified  the 
bill  from  the  way  It  was  originally  set  up — 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  the  admission  fee*  or  entrance 
fees  can  be  assessed  only  If  certain  conditions 
prevail. 

ncX    ASSESSMENT 


I  think  they  need  to  be  listed  and  there  are 
fovuof  them. 

Areas  that  are  federally  administered  di- 
rectly, not  under  lease  to  the  State  or  private 
concessionaires.  They  need  to  be  areas  that 
are  admlnlsilered  primarily  for  recreation. 
And  this  Is  a  very  key  point,  the  word  "pri- 
mary." They  need  to  be  areas  of  which  Fed- 
eral facilities  are  provided  at  Federal  expense, 
and  the  areas  need  to  be  posted. 

Now,  most  of  the  reservoirs  In  the  Missouri 
River,  and  I  am  speaking  In  general  here — I 
think  the  same  would  apply  to  reservoirs  on 
most  of  the  rivers — are  built  either  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  or  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Senator  Mundt.  May  I  interrupt.  The 
Missouri  River  chain  of  projects  were  author- 
ised under  special  legislation.  Criteria  that 
apply  there  might  not  apply  to  others,  so 
maybe  we  had  better  stick  to  the  Missouri 
River. 

Mr.  CKAm.  As  far  as  I  know,  with  respect 
to  the  Missouri  River,  the  purpose  of  the  res- 
ervoirs was  primarily  not  recreation. 

Senator  Mukdt.  That  is  ccMrect. 


XXCLU5ION  or 
Mr.  CXATTs.  Therefore,  we  have  gone  on 
record  in  this  in  response  to  similar  ques- 
tions from  other  Members  of  Congress  that 
on  the  reservoirs  which  are  not  admlnistersd 
primarily  for  recreation.  It  would  not  be 
possible,  under  the  terms  of  the  House  bill, 
to  Impose  a  general  admission  or  entranoa 
fee. 

It  would  be  possible  to  charge  a  ^leclflc 
user  fee  for  launching  facilities,  for  camping 
faculties,  for  this  sort  of  thing,  but  not  a 
general  entrance  or  admission  fee. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  it  is  clear,  on 
the  basis  of  Mr.  Crafts'  letter  and  his 
answers  to  my  questions  in  committee 
that  the  Missouri  River  Reservoirs  were 
never  intended  to  be  included  in  the  des- 
ignated areas  for  admission  charges.  I 
think  it  Is  also  clear  that  the  floor  debate 
on  this  legislation — which  can  be  found 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
110,  part  14.  pages  19115-19117— points 
in  this  direction.  At  that  time  I  made 
the  same  argument  that  is  being  made 
today;  namely,  that  because  the  pur- 
pose of  these  reservoirs  is  not  pri- 
marily for  recreation,  the  reservoirs  do 
not  meet  the  requirements  set  forth  for 
the  levying  of  charges  under  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act.  This 
argument  was  not  refuted  on  the  floor  by 
the  managers  of  the  bill.  Therefore,  leg- 
islative history  of  the  act  clearly  sup- 
ports my  contention  that  these  reserves 
should  be  exempt  from  the  recently  Im- 
posed visitors'  fees. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  we  hold  con- 
gressional hearings  and  the  reason  we 
participate  in  floor  debate  is  to  attempt 
to  obtain  answers  to  questions  about 
specific  provisions  in  pending  legislation. 
This  is  the  way  legislative  history  is  es- 
tablished. Once  we  obtain  these  answers 
and  rely  upon  them  in  making  our  final 
determination  on  the  legislation  we 
should  be  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
these  answers  will  remain  the  same  after 
laws  have  been  enacted. 

In  this  respect  I  have  written  another 
letter  to  Mr.  Crafts  asking  him  to  explain 
why  he  has  assured  me  one  thing  and 
subsequently  permitted  just  the  opposite 
to  be  done.  I  ask  that  this  letter  dated 
May  10  be  made  a  part  of  these  ren:arks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Mr.  EowABo  C.  Cratts, 
Director,  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation, 
V.S.  Department  of  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cratts:  Recently  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  announced  that  pursuant  to  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965.  they  were  designating  four  reservoirs 
In  South  Dakota  under  their  Jurisdiction  as 
"Designated  Areas"  at  which  admission  fees 
are  charged  for  entrance  thereto.  These  four 
reservoirs  are  Big  Bend.  Fort  Randall.  LewU 
and  Clark  Lake  at  Gavins  Point,  and  Oahe. 

As  you  know,  this  determination  was  to  be 
made  as  a  result  of  the  aforementioned  Act. 
Executive  Order  11200.  and  regulations  Is- 
sued by  your  office  through  the  Secretary  of 
Interior. 

The  criteria  for  selecting  such  areas  was 
Included  In  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965.  now  Public  Law  8&- 
578.  These  criteria  Included  a  provision  that 
entrance  and  admission  fees  may  be  charged 
only  where  a  Federal  area  Is  administered 
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primarily  for  scenic,  sclentlflc.  htstorlc&l,  cxil- 
tural,  recreational,  or  wildlife  purpose*. 

In  view  of  this,  I  am  at  a  loss,  '.herefore,  to 
understand  why  these  four  Missouri  River 
Reservoirs  were  included  Ir.  the  list  of  "Deslg- 
nflted  Areas"  These  reservoirs  were  at  the 
time  of  their  construction  and  are  still,  serv- 
ing the  primary  purpose  of  flood  control,  ir- 
rigation, production  of  hydroelectric  power, 
and  Improvement  of  navigation  on  the  lower 
Missouri.  Recre&tlcmaJ  benefits  are  second- 
pry  In  nature 

This  fx^lnt  was  made  very  clearly  I  believe, 
at  two  different  times  preceding  the  passage 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965  In  answer  to  a  question  of  mine 
before  the  Subcommittee  or:  Appropriations 
for  the  Interior  Department  you  stated  that 
It  would  not  be  possible  to  tmpoee  a  general 
admission  or  entrance  fee  chars^e  on  the  Mis- 
souri River  reservoirs  Again  under  date  of 
February  20.  1964,  In  answer  to  a  letter  from 
me  regarding  this  question  you  said  that  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  these  reservoirs  are  not 
In  fact  administered  primarily  for  recreation 
or  other  purposes  that  would  qualify  them 
for  the  making  of  entrance  or  Eulmisslon 
charges,  the  passage  of  the  bill  would  not 
affect  them 

I  would  appreciate  it  If  you  would  ex- 
plain why  this  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  In  the  face  of  your  earllM' 
assurances  to  the  contrary  and  what  action 
you  propose  to  take  to  rectify  this  In  har- 
mony with  your  earlier  statement. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  shortly,  I  am. 
Cordially  yours, 

Kajll  E.  Mundt. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr,  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  It  could 
be  that  this  is  another  example  of  bu- 
reaucracy In  action.  In  which  the  right 
hand,  the  Interior  Department,  did  not 
know  what  the  left  hand,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  was  doing.  But  this  Is  not  an 
acceptable  explanation,  let  alone  an  ac- 
ceptable solution. 

There  are  only  two  solutions  One  Is 
for  Mr.  Crafts  to  live  up  to  his  word  and 
retract  the  listing  of  the  Missouri  River 
Reservoirs  as  designated  areas  for  admis- 
sion fees.  If  he  does  not,  the  only  other 
alterative  is  to  introduce  legislation  pro- 
hibiting the  Inclusion  of  these  areas  In 
the  Federal  recreation  area  entrance  per- 
mit program.  This  I  stand  prepared  to 
do 


PAN  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OP 
GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr  President,  I 
eisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No    1119,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  108. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.J  Res.  108)  to  amend  the  joint  reso- 
lution providing  for  membership  of  the 
Unit-ed  States  in  the  Pan  American  In- 
stitute of  Geography  and  Histon--  and  to 
authorize  appropriations  therefor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana'' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with 
amendments  in  line  4.  after  the  word 
"deleting",  to  strike  out  "the  phrase  not 
to  exceed  $SO,000  annually"  '  and  insert 
"$50,000",  and  In  line  5,  after  'section 


(b)".  to  inaert  "and  substituting  '$75,- 
000' ";  so  as  to  make  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion read : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Act  of  August  31.  19S4  (68  Stat.  1008),  is 
hereby  amended  by  deleting  "»50.000"  In 
section  (b)  and  substituting  "»75,000"'  and 
adding  "(c)  Such  additional  stuns  as  may 
be  needed  annually  for  the  payment  of  all 
necessary  expenses  Incident  to  participation 
by  the  tinlted  States  in  the  actlvltlee 
thereof." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  unanimously. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion Is  to  Increase  the  celling  of  U.S. 
contributions  to  the  Pan  American  In- 
stitute of  Geography  and  History — 
PAIQH.  As  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee, this  Increase  is  from  $50,000  a  year 
to  $75,000  a  year.  The  resolution  also 
authorizes  appropriations  for  the  ex- 
penses of  U.S.  participation  in  Institute 
activities.  This  item,  which  Is  esti- 
mated at  $3,000  a  year,  would  provide 
for  the  expenses  of  an  annual  meeting  of 
the  members  of  the  UJ3.  National  Sec- 
tion of  the  Institute  and  for  publication 
of  the  Section's  reports. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  ccanmlttee 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  FRESIDrNQ  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  Is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  106) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  vmanlmous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  COMMUNIST 
CHINA 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  the  third  Chinese  nuclear  ex- 
plosion must  be  a  matter  of  serious  con- 
cern. The  Albanian  Premier  is  reported 
as  saying  at  a  banquet  in  Peking  that 
the  Chinese  nuclear  weapons  will  throw 
their  enemy  "into  panic." 

Ob-viously  this  Is  not  true,  as  was  dem- 
onstrated in  the  firm  remarks  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  leaders  of  other 
countries  of  Asia. 

However,  this  action  by  the  Chinese 
must  cause  concern,  in  part,  as  to  the 
course  of  action  that  other  nations  In 
Asia  will  follow.  Newspaper  reports  to- 
day reveal  that  pressure  by  high  Indian 
officials  to  develop  nuclear  weapons  has 
increased,  and  that  there  Is  great  con- 
cern also  in  Japan. 


More  Important,  there  must  be  great 
concern  as  to  the  course  of  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  themselves  in  their  re- 
lations with  their  neighbors,  and,  as 
Prime  Minister  Pearson  stated  yester- 
day, as  to  the  increased  danger  of  mis- 
calculation on  their  part,  which  could 
lead  to  a  major  war.  Therefore,  it  seem* 
to  me  all  the  more  necessary  to  open 
wider  discussions  and  negotiations  with 
the  Communist  Chinese, 

It  was  stated  yesterday  by  Chou  En- 
lal  that  the  Chinese  had  offered  a  pact 
with  the  United  States  which  would  out- 
law the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  between 
our  two  countries.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  our  rejection  of  that  treaty  made 
it  impei-ative  for  them  to  resume  the 
testing. 

A  spokesman  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  revealed  that  the  Department 
did  in  fact  reject  this  overture  from  the 
Chinese,  on  the  basis  that  it  was  not  sin- 
cere, and  they  felt  that  there  were  no 
adequate  safeguards. 

Although  our  position  seems  well 
founded  in  fact  and  experience,  I  ques- 
tion whether  this  will  be  well  under- 
stood In  the  rest  of  the  world,  unless 
we  now  take  further  open  and  affirma- 
tive steps  to  make  clear  our  desire  to 
reach  effective  agreements  for  control 
over  nuclear  weapons  with  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese. 

As  I  have  said  before  in  speaking  to 
the  Senate,  I  think  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant issue  facing  not  only  the  United 
States,  but  mankind;  and  I  think  that  it 
Is  extremely  vital  that  the  United  States 
furnish  the  kind  of  leadership  and  the 
kind  of  direction  that  is  essential  during 
this  critical  period  of  time. 

This  problem  Is  compounded  by  the 
fact,  as  the  State  Department  spokes- 
man also  revealed,  that  we  have  not 
yet  Invited  Red  China  to  the  disarma- 
ment meetings  in  Geneva, 

The  events  of  the  last  72  hoius  have 
demonstrated  quite  clearly  the  impor- 
tance of  our  demonstrating  our  readiness 
to  reach  international  agreement  on  the 
control  and  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons — and  the  necessity  of  our  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  bring  the  Chinese,  in  an 
open  way — and  I  stress,  in  an  open 
way — into  any  discussions  and  negotia- 
tions regarding  this  matter. 

It  is,  therefore,  even  more  imperative 
that  we  make  clear  to  the  Chinese  and 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  our  deep  interest 
in  exploring  openly  and  candidly  the 
control  of  nuclear  weapons. 

I  emphasize,  as  I  have  before,  that 
Communist  China  should  in  fact  be  in- 
vited to  participate  in  the  Geneva  dis- 
armament negotiations. 

It  seems  to  me  also  Important  to  make 
clear  that  we  are  prepared  to  enter 
into  direct  high-level  discussions  for 
Just  this  purpose  anywhere  in  the  world, 
discussions  that  would  be  quite  clear 
about  their  purpose,  and  it  would  be 
quite  clear  what  our  position  would  be 
in  connection  with  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. I  think  that  the  revelaaons 
in  Just  the  last  few  days  about  negotia- 
tions or  discussions  that  took  place  a 
year  ago  in  Warsaw  have  given  a  propa- 
ganda advantage  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists, and  seem  to  Indicate  to  the 
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rest  of  the  world  that  they,  in  fact,  were 
Interested  in  disarmament  and  nuclear 
control,  and  that  we  were  not  as  enthu- 
siastic. Of  course,  that  is  not  the  fact, 
but  I  think  that  the  great  danger  is  that 
that  is  the  kind  of  conclusion  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  might  reach. 
■  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  shall 
yield  in  a  moment. 

Involved  In  these  discussions  must  be 
an  exploration  with  the  Chinese  of 
whether,  as  part  of  any  agreement  that 
might  be  reached,  they  would  agree  not 
to  test  in  the  atmosphere,  as  they  in- 
ferred publicly  they  were  willing  to  do. 
I  have  serious  reservations  as  to  whether 
In  fact  they  would  make  such  an  agree- 
ment. But  it  is  nevertheless  important 
that  their  position  as  well  as  our  own 
be  clearly  understood  throughout  the 
world. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  New  Yoiic 
has  again  spoken  out  on  this  issue,  as  he 
did  some  months  ago,  because  I  quite 
agree  with  him  that  when  we  talk  about 
the  dangers  of  nuclear  proliferation,  par- 
ticularly the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  Asia,  we  are  discussing  per- 
haps the  most  urgent  single  international 
problem  of  our  time. 

The  time  for  us  to  act  is  fast  running 
out,  I  think  the  Senator  f  rc«n  New  Yortc 
will  agree  that  if  we  carmot  make  some 
progress  toward  a  nuclear  proliferation 
agreement  within  the  next  2  or  3  years. 
it  will  be  too  late.  We  will  then  have, 
not  5  nuclear  powers,  but  8,  10,  15,  or  20 
nuclear  armed  nations,  with  all  the  re- 
sulting dangers  that  such  a  situation 
would  present  to  the  peace  of  mankind — 
the  dangers  of  a  nuclear  accident,  of  mis- 
calculation, of  misjudgment — ^any  one  of 
which  might  plunge  the  world  into  a  nu- 
clear catastrophe.  So  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Senator  has  spoken  out  again  on  this 
issue. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York  if  he 
does  not  feel  that  while  the  Chinese  have 
been  reluctant  to  Join  in  the  nuclear  test 
ban  agreement,  they  may  have  a  real  in- 
terest, as  a  member  of  the  nuclear  club, 
m  joining  in  some  kind  of  nonprolifera- 
tlon  agreement.  Would  there  not  be 
factors  involved  in  a  nonproliferation 
agreement  that  would  interest  them  more 
now  than  entering  into  the  limited  nu- 
clear test  ban  agreement? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  think 
that  without  any  question  they  would  be 
interested  in  a  nonproUferation  agree- 
ment. Let  me  just  say,  on  the  first  point 
"lat  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
made,  I  think  it  is  supported  by  state- 
ments in  the  newspapers  this  mornirig  by 
representatives  of  India  that  there  will 
w  renewed  effort  by  certain  leading  In- 
^"  °™<^als  to  make  nuclear  weapons, 
so  that  they  can  protect  themselves 
»Kainst  the  Chinese. 

So  I  am  not  certain  that  we  have  even 
^  or  3  years,  because  this  is  going  to 
?«ve  a  snowball  effect.  If  the  Indians 
oecome  convinced  that  there  will  not  be 
*ny  treaty,  any  arrangement  whereby 


they  can  be  protected,  then  they  will  feel 
that  their  only  security  rests  in  their 
making  nuclear  weapons.  Japan  will 
have  the  same  feeUng;  the  same  feeling 
will  exist,  obviously,  in  the  Middle  East- 
just  as  FVance  demonstrates  a  capacity 
to  make  nuclear  weapons,  and  there  will 
be  similar  Interest  in  other  European 
countries. 

So  I  think,  as  the  Senator  has  said. 
the  time  to  move  is  immediately.  The 
question  whether  we  will  have  sufficient 
time,  I  think,  is  very  grave, 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  nuclear  explosion  which  took  place 
this  week,  in  addition  to  highlighting  as 
the  Senator  has  said,  the  need  for  a  di- 
rect approach  to  China,  also  highlights 
the  need  for  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  be  accelerating  their 
efforts  to  break  the  bottlenecks  or  the 
stalemate,  that  has  been  holding  back 
progress  in  the  Geneva  arms  control  dis- 
cussions. 

I  should  think  that  both  powers,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
would  now  have  a  new  interest  in  trying 
to  find  some  way  to  break  the  logjam 
and  arrive  at  a  settlement — especially  on 
nuclear  proliferation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.     I  know 
the  Senator  has  spoken  out  In  connection 
with   this   relationship   with   China.     I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator.     It  was 
revealed  in  the  newspapers  that  Chou 
En-lal  has  stated  the  reason  China  had 
resumed    testing,    and    the    reason    the 
bomb  was  tested  in  the  atmosphere,  was 
that  the  United  States  had  refused  to 
make  an  agreement  with  them  regarding 
the  first  use  of  atomic  weapons — that  is, 
a  mutual  treaty  between  the  Communist 
Chinese  and  the  United  Stotes,    Ir.  fact, 
State  Department  representatives   said 
that  this  was  a  proposal  made  bv  Chi- 
nese.   Would  the  Senator  feel  that  the 
United  States  will  be  placed  at  a  disad- 
vantage throughout  the  rest  of  the  world, 
because  we  refused  to  explore  this  pro- 
posal, and  that  others  would  think  we 
are,  in  fact,  responsible  for  the  Chinese 
testing  their  bomb  in  the  atmosphere:! 
Mr.   McGOVERN.     I   agree   with   the 
implication  in  the  Senator's  question.    I 
believe  that  we  make  a  mistake  in  teiins 
of  our  own  position  in  the  world  when  we 
reject   initiatives  from   the   other   side. 
It  may  be  that  those  Initiatives  are  not 
in  good  faith,  but  we  have  nothing  to 
lose,  as  I  see  it,  in  exploring  them  and 
testing  their  good  faith.     Sincerity   is 
subject  to  proof.    Certainly,  when  a  na- 
tion which  has  been  as  difficult  as  China 
has  been  over  the  last  few  year.?  makes 
an  overture  to  the  West  to  settle  one  of 
the  outstanding  issues  of  our  day,  we 
should  be  quick  to  seize  upon  it  and  ex- 
plore all  jxjssibilltles  for  progress. 

That  was  the  general  thrust  of  some 
of  the  remarks  I  tried  to  make  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  last  week  with  regard 
to  our  overall  relationship  with  China. 
While  Peking  may  continue  to  be  diffi- 
cult, and  we  may  suffer  some  rebuffs  and 
even  Insults  in  our  relations  with  them, 
I  believe  that  our  policy  should  be 
pointed  in  the  direction  of  drawing  the 
Chinese  Into  a  more  responsible  position, 
of  drawing  them  into  a  more  normal 
relationship  with  the  West  rather  tJian 


automatically  retmfflng  everything  they 
suggest  in  the  way  of  new  relationships, 
Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for 
bringing  out  some  of  these  facts. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  for  yielding  to  me 
and  I  warmly  endorse  his  constructive 
suggestions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  once 
again  I  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  for  ad- 
vancing an  idea  which  is  both  meritori- 
ous and  worthwhile,  as  well  as  extremely 
timely. 

I  was  surprised  to  read  in  the  press  of 
the  proposal  by  Peking  referred  to  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  which,  at  that 
time,  the  Government  did  not  feel  worthy 
of  consideration.  I  can  see  their  view- 
point based  on  the  conditloris  that  ex- 
isted then. 

But,  as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  indicated,  conditions  have  changed 
considerably.  It  appears,  at  Umes  that 
events  do  outpace  our  thinking  in  this 
changing  world — that  we  do  lag  behLnd 
when  we  should  be  ahead. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  Sena  to  rs  sug- 
gestion that  Peking  should  be  considered 
for  membersliip  in  the  disarmament 
meetings  now  being  held  L'l  Geneva  To 
those  who  raise  the  idea  that  this  would, 
in  effect,  mean  recognition  of  Pelcmg,  I 
would  point  out  that  we  have  held  m.eet- 
ings  between  Chinese  consuls  general  and 
our  Ambassadors  over  125  times.  They 
first  began  in  Geneva,  some  11  or  12  vears 
ago,  at  the  time  of  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments on  Indochina.  Those  meetings  be- 
tween our  representatives  ar^d  theirs,  are 
still  being  conducted  in  Warsaw.  So  the 
Idea  that  contact  with  the  Chinese 
would  mean  recognition  loses  its  force  in 
vie^-  of  these  contacts  with  the  Chinese 
by  thi.s  Gove.'-nment,  through  our  regu- 
larly diplomatically  accredited  represent- 
atives, on  policies  promoted  by  President 
Eisenhower  and  continued  by  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson, 

The  fact  that  a  nuclear  device  of  very- 
high  potency— the  third  one— has  been 
exploded  indicates  that  Peking  is  advanc- 
ing a  great  deal  more  rapidly  than  many 
of  our  experts  thought  slie  would,  And, 
in  view  of  her  progress  to  date,  the  time- 
liness and  urgency  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York's  proposal  cannot  be  empha- 
sized too  greatly. 

Thus,  I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  showing  once  again 
his  leadership  In  advancing  an  idea  that 
should  and,  I  believe,  will  be  taken  up 
seriously  by  all  parties  concerned. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 


SENATOR  KENXEDY  OF  NEW  YORK'S 
LATIN  AMERICAN  STATEMEN'T 
SHOULD  BE  REPRINTED 

Mr  YAP^OROUGH  Mr  President, 
on  Monday,  May  9,  and  T-aesday.  May  lo,' 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  IMr.' 
Kzn-ntdy;  made  the  most  informative 
statement  on  Unit«d  States-Latin  Amer- 
ican policy  that  I  have  heard  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  my  9  years  of  service.  It  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  best  informed  statements 
on  Latin  American  policy  ever  made  in 
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the  Senate.  As  one  who  lives  in  a  State 
bordering  Mexico,  and  as  one  who  lived 
In  El  Paso.  Tex.,  a  border  city  with  Mexi- 
co, for  3  Via  years,  I  have  had  an  intense 
personal  Interest  in  Latin  American 
relations. 

I  commend  the  Senator  rrorr.  Ne  .v  York 
for  his  fine  statement. 

Mr.  President,  this  statement  Is  quite 
lengthy  and  complete  enough  to  be 
printed  In  book  form.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  statement  will  be  printed  in  book 
form,  or  in  some  other  form  more  easily 
distributed  and  read  than  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record 

This  would  allow  for  widespread  distri- 
bution of  the  Senator's  statement,  so  that 
it  may  receive  proper  attention  and  study 
by  the  American  people. 

I  am  hopeful  that  that  niighi  be  done. 


TELEPHONE      COMPANY      CHARGES 
HIGHER     DEPOSIT      RATES      FOR 
SERVICE  FOR  MILITARY  PERSON- 
NEL THAN  FOR  CIVILIANS 
Mr.   YARBOROUGH.     Mr    President. 
I  have  discovered  a  situation  in  which 
the  telephone  company  practices  in  this 
coimtry  result  in  discrimination  against 
servicemen,  particularly  those  who  have 
been  transferred  to  Vietnam      Recently 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  constituent  now 
stationed  in  Vietnam     Hi.s  wife  had  been 
required  to  make  a  $50  deposit  to  obtain 
telephone  service  in  the  State  of  Texas) 
while  a  civilian  employee  applying  at  the 
same  time  had  been  required  to  deposit 
only  $25. 

The  Department  of  the  Anny  informed 
me  that  deposits  required  by  the  tele- 
phone company  range  from  $25  to  $150. 
The  factors  determining  the  amount  of 
deposit  required  Include,  according  to  the 
Army: 

How  long  the  applicant  ha*  been  at  hla 
present  Job.  whether  or  not  the  iippUcant  Is 
subject  to  frequent  transfers,  and  ■whether 
or  not  by  virtue  of  a  fannlly  separation  long 
dlst.ince  telephone  calls  are  likely  to  be  made. 

I  am  also  informed  that  it  Is  "normal" 
for  members  of  the  military  to  have  to 
make  higher  deposits  than  others  who 
have  been  in  the  commiu'Jty  longer. 

The  large  number  of  servicemen  being 
sent  to  Vietnam  or  bein.g  transferred 
elsewhere  because  of  the  Vietnam  situ- 
ation makes  this  policy  grossly  unfair. 
When  one  takes  into  account  the  low 
pay  received  by  servicemen,  the  tele- 
phone company's  action  makes  it  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  have  the  tele- 
phone service  without  severe  flnanciaJ 
hardship  when  members  of  these  fam- 
ilies ought,  more  than  many  others,  to  lae 
able  to  communicate  with  one  another. 
It  is  conceivable  in  the  case  of  a  private's 
pay  that  deposits  within  the  range  I 
have  mentioned  could  equal  or  exceed 
his  monthly  salary. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  this  situ- 
ation in  which  our  servicemen  and  their 
dependents  are  being  discriminated 
agaiitst,  I  have  written  a  letter  to  Mr, 
Frederick  R.  Kappel.  chairman  of  the 
board.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co  ,  asking  that  he  investigate  telephone 
company  policy  concerning  deposits  re- 
quired of  servicemen  and  their  depend- 
ents and  that  he  consider  suspending  all 


but  token  deposits  for  than  while  they 
are  defending  their  country,  particu- 
larly through  service  in  Vietnam  or 
related  to  the  Vietnam  situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  my  letter 
to  Mr.  Kappel  of  May  II,  1966.  a  copy  of 
the  letter  from  the  Department  of  the 
Army  to  me.  and  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent 
me  by  the  sergeant  in  Vietnam,  dated 
April  12.  1966.  I  have  deleted  the  loca- 
tion in  Vietnam  from  which  the  letter 
was  sent,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the 
sergeant,  for  security  reasons. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mat  11.  1966. 
Mr.  Predkrick  R.  Kappel, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  American  Telephone 
<fe  Telegraph  Co.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

DBAS  Ma.  Kappkl:  Inveetlgatlon  subse- 
quent to  a  complaint  from  a  constituent  has 
produced  the  Information  that  It  la  normal 
for  members  of  the  military  to  have  to 
make  higher  deposits  to  obtain  telephone 
service  than  for  civilians.  I  understand 
that  two  factors  are  taken  Into  account  In 
determining  the  size  of  the  deposit  required : 
whether  the  individual  is  subject  to  frequent 
transfers  and  whether  the  family  Is  sepa- 
rated, thus  bringing  about  a  likelihood  of 
many  long-distance  telephone  calls.  I  am 
enclosing  the  correspondence. 

The  obvious  Impact  of  the  appUcation  of 
theae  factors  is  that  the  military  man  will 
almost  invariably  have  to  pay  a  higher  de- 
posit than  will  civilians — as  the  enclosed 
correspKsndence  shows,  &  much  higher  de- 
posit. In  view  of  the  number  of  service- 
men being  sent  to  Vietnam,  or  being 
transferred  about  because  of  the  Vietnam 
situation,  it  seems  grossly  unfair  that  this 
policy  exists. 

I  strongly  urge  a  reexamination  of  tele- 
phone company  policy  concerning  deposits, 
particularly  for  the  military,  and  ask  con- 
sideration of  suspension  of  all  but  token  de- 
posits for  them  during  this  period  when  they 
are  defending  the  rights  and  property  of  all 
of  us  m  Vietnam. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ralph  W.  Yabboroitoh. 


Dkpabtment  op  thx  Akmt, 
Omct  or  THX  Sbcrktabt  op  th«  Armt. 

Wathington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yarborough, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Tarboeouoh:  This  letter  Is 
in  behalf  of  Sergeant  McAnally  who  wrote 
concerning  the  deposit  his  wife  was  asked  to 
make  when  she  applied  for  telephone  servloe 
in  Temple.  Tex. 

The  business  office  of  the  telephone  com- 
pany In  Temple  was  contacted  and  Sergeant 
McAnally  should  be  assured  that  no  dis- 
crimination was  meant  merely  because  he  Is 
in  the  service.  The  deposits  required  by  the 
telephone  company  range  from  as  low  as 
$26.00  to  as  high  as  9150.00  and  depend  on 
many  factors.  Including  the  applicant's  prior 
record  of  payment  for  telephone  service 
received  in  the  United  States,  how  long  the 
applicant  has  been  In  his  present  Job, 
whether  or  not  the  applicant  Is  subject  to 
frequent  transfers,  and  whether  or  not  by 
virtue  of  a  family  separation  long-distance 
telephone  c&Ils  are  likely  to  be  made.  It  Is 
normal  for  salesman,  transitory  personnel, 
and  members  of  the  military  to  make  higher 
deposits  than  personnel  who  have  been  in 
the  conmiunlty  a  long  time  or  whose  credit 
rating  Is  well  established. 

I  am  further  informed  that  such  deposlta 
are  retalnisd  only  for  approximately  one  to 
two  years  and  if  by  that  time  a  good  credit 


rating  is  established,  th«  deposit  with  t  pef. 
cent  Interest  :s  refur.tled 

The  telephone  cuHip<iri>  lu  Temple  was 
very  cooperative  In  answering  our  quesUons 
and  I  suggest  that  Mrs.  McAnally  visit  the 
business  office  there  If  she  has  any  further 
questions  on  this  matter.  I  am  sure  they 
wUl  help  her  in  any  way  possible. 

Tour  Interest  in  Sergeant  McAnally  u 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

J.  L.  Blackwell, 
Colonel,  GS  Office. 
Chief  of  Legislative  Liaiaon. 


Aprh.  12,  1966. 

Sm:  I  have  been  In  the  Army  for  10  years 
and  I  am  now  stationed  in  Viet  Nam.  About 
a  week  and  a  half  ago,  my  wife,  who  now  re- 
sides m  Temple,  Texas,  went  with  a  clvUlsn 
to  get  a  telephone  placed  Into  her  residence, 

The  telephone  office  wanted  to  charge  her 
(50.00  deposit  and  the  civiUan  (26.00.  Nov 
the  point  Is.  why  do  they  charge  twice  u 
much  deposit  for  a  telephone  than  they  do 
the  civilian. 

What  is  the  military  nowaday's.  a  bunch 
of  suckers. 

I  would  like  a  reply  to  my  letter  if  possible. 
Yours  truly. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Texas  for  his 
Interest  in  our  military  personnel.  He 
has  been  most  assiduous  in  looking  after 
our  servicemen  and  women,  particularly 
those  now  serving  abroad,  and  their  fam- 
ilies. He  has  sE)oken  out  for  a  great  many 
servicemen  and  their  families  from  my 
own  State,  and  I  know  that  they  would 
wish  me  to  express  their  appreciation 
to  him,  along  with  mine. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  expressing  these  kind  re- 
marks to  me.  The  Senator  exemplifies 
leadership  in  so  many  fields  In  the  Sen- 
ate. I  thank  him  for  the  support  he 
gave  me  on  the  GI  bill  which  will  en- 
able 3  million  servicemen  already  dis- 
charged to  enter  school  on  June  the  1st, 
if  they  apply  and  qualify. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 


MARY     McORORY     WRITES     HOW 

VISTA  VOLUNTEERS  PROVE  THEIR 

•WORTH 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  imaginative  innovationi 
of  the  war  on  poverty  is  the  VISTA  pro- 
gram. 

VISTA  volunteers  live  imder  the  ccm- 
ditlons  they  are  trying  to  remedy. 

Their  pay  consists  of  a  mere  sub- 
sistence allowance  and  $40  per  month 
when  they  conclude  their  service. 

In  the  short  period  of  their  existence, 
they  have  made  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  lives  of  the  people  with  whom 
they  have  been  working. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  weu 
written  article  published  in  the  Washtag- 
ton,  D.C,  Star,  written  by  Mary  Mc- 
Grory  entitled  "Life  Among  VISTA  Folk 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recou). 
as  follows: 

Isn  Amojto  VISTA  Folk— Not  Rich  amd  '" 
(By  Mary  McOrory) 

Charges  that  the  government's  »ntlpov^ 
warriors  are  too  rich  and  fat  stop  short  a  «» 


yiSTA  volunteers,  so-called  "Silent  Service" 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportxxnlty. 

VISTA  volunteers,  the  domestic  counter- 
parts of  the  Peaoe  Corps,  are  as  indifferently 
boused,  clad  and  fed  as  the  people  they  are 
helping. 

The  big  difference  between  them  and  the 
handsomely  paid  professionals  who  run  the 
controversial  Community  Action  Program  of 
the  GEO  is  that  they  live  under  the  condi- 
tions they  are  trying  to  remedy. 

Some  of  the  volunteers  were  poor  to  begin 
with;  they  wUI  certainly  never  get  rich  out  of 
the  antlpoverty  program. 

They  receive  a  subsistence  allowance  scaled 
to  the  minimum  cost  of  living  in  the  area 
where  they  serve.  In  addition,  a  $60  stipend 
is  put  away  for  them  each  month  of  their 
year's  service. 

numske  are  dbopoxtts 

A  number  of  them  are  high-school  drop- 
outs, who  have  high-school  eqiUvalency 
diplomas.  In  Harlem  no  one  Is  more  eloquent 
in  persuading  would-be  dropouts  to  continue 
In  school  than  the  neighborhood  boy  who  Is 
now  a  VISTA  worker. 

Right  now,  1,720  'VISTAs  are  laboring 
cheerfully  among  the  rural  and  city  poor, 
the  migrant  workers,  the  Indians,  the  men- 
tally 111  or  mentally  retarded  and  the  Job 
Corps.  The  worst  complaint  made  against 
them  BO  far  is  that  there  Is  not  enough  of 
tbem. 

Three-quarters  of  them  are  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  2S. 

They  do  not  have  the  glamour  of  Ameri- 
cans abroad  that  is  one  of  the  dividends  of 
Peace  Corps  service.  But  like  their  brothers 
and  sisters  overseas  they  have  succiunbed 
to  the  widespread  youthful  mania  to  serve 
which  has  so  startled  and  reassured  their 
elders. 

This  admission  that  they  would  like  to  do 
something  for  somebody  else  Is  considered 
by  sociologists  a  phenomenon  of  the  1960s, 
evoked  and  nurtured  by  President  Kennedy. 

PROVE  worth 

In  the  first  year  of  their  existence,  the  vol- 
unteers have  proved  that  with  a  little  train- 
ing and  good  suptervlsion,  wUling  spirit  can 
provide  social  service  of  the  highest  order. 

One  government  jjeychlatrlst,  getting  re- 
ports on  the  work  of  some  85  volunteers  In 
eight  mental  health  projects  in  eigbt  States, 
says  they  could  revolutionize  the  care  of  the 
menuily  111. 

"They  are  providing  in  many  cases  the 
warm  relationships  that  are  so  desp>erately 
needed  by  disturbed  persons,"  he  said. 

They  have  also  moved  Into  the  field  of 
mental  retardation,  where  their  Involvement 
»nd  their  round-the-clock  availability  are 
obtaining  remarkable  results. 

Wrote  a  20-year-old  volunteer  who  works 
in  a  center  for  the  mentally  retarded  In  San 
Francisco. 

"Maybe  I'm  not  serving  the  world,  but 
when  I  see  a  child  who's  been  working  at  a 
puzzle  for  4  months  put  the  final  piece  in 
place,  I  know  I've  given  him  sonaethlng. 
And  he's  giving  me  much  more." 

PLEAS    rOB    VOLOimBKBS 

This  setting  of  and  contentment  with 
■nail  goals  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  that 
tbe  OEO  receives  daily  pleas  for  more 
volunteers. 

They  work  with  what  is  available,  and  they 
do  what  is  necessary,  with  no  organization 
t»bles  or  plans  or  forms  to  fill  out.  They 
•Imply  pitch  m. 

Two  young  girls,  on  a  reservation  where 
Indians  of  the  Harvasuplas  tribe  practically 
•tarved  during  the  winter  months,  taught 
we  Indians  how  to  make  use  of  the  wild 
cmcken  and  wild  celery  avaUable  in  the  area. 

In  a  depressed  area  In  OUy  County,  Ky., 
wo  girls  put  themselvet  to  the  twk  o<  pro- 
'Mln«  a  garbage  dump. 


In  Florida,  a  19-year-old  taught  a  40-year- 
old  woman  to  read  and  a  whole  family  to  tell 
time. 

Among  the  rural  poor  and  migrant  work- 
ers, the  volunteers  met  with  Initial  suspicion 
and  even  hostUlty. 

But  the  fact  that  they  lived  In  shacks  like 
everybody  else  and  asked  for  nothing  but  the 
chance  to  help  won  them  a  place  In  their 
conam  unities. 

Many  of  the  voltuiteers  spent  Christmas 
with  their  "famiUes." 

Sargent  Shriver,  director  of  OEO  hopes 
there  will  be  at  least  twice  as  many  of  them 
by  next  year  at  this  time. 


REVENUE   FOR   THE    DISTRICT    OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  Calendar  No.  1120. 
HJl.  11487.  and  that  it  be  made  the  pend- 
ing business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill 
[HJl.  114871  to  provide  revenue  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  no 
action  will  be  taken  on  the  bill  today,  but 
it  is  the  pending  business. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  this  after- 
noon, it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  .With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAXATION  OP  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  perplexing  problems  of  many  corpo- 
rations doing  business  in  several  States 
has  been  the  definition  of  their  income 
with  respect  to  paying  State  income 
taxes.  This  problem  has  become  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  uniform 
definition  of  the  factors  for  allocating 
income  to  the  various  States.  Legisla- 
tion has  been  introduced  to  clear  up  this 
difficulty  by  mandatory  requirements 
which  would  force  a  State,  desiring  to 
adopt  a  State  income  tax  on  corpora- 
tions, to  use  uniform  factors. 

In  my  State  of  Iowa,  the  only  factor  in 
allocating  income  to  Iowa,  is  the  percent- 
age of  sales  made  in  Iowa  to  the  total 
sales  made  in  all  States,  resulting  in  the 
allocation  made  to  Iowa  for  income  tax 
purposes. 

Under  the  peiuUng  legislation.  Iowa 
would  have  no  ch<^ce  except  to  allocate 
a  considerably  larger  p<Mrtk]aq  of  the  in- 


C(»ne  in  the  State  for  tax  purposes,  be- 
cause it  would  have  to  use  property  and 
p>ayroll  as  well. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  State  legisla- 
tures should  have  something  to  say  in 
this  regard. 

I  have  no  objection,  and  I  believe  it  Is 
desirable  to  require  them  to  use  a  uni- 
form definition  of  factors.  But  I  believe 
the  States  should  be  permitted  to  say 
how  much  of  the  income  that  would  be 
allocated  to  them  would  be  taxable. 
Otherwise  the  States  will  not  be  able  to 
use  relatively  low  income  taxes  as  an 
incentive  for  industrial  growth.  My 
State  is  in  that  category. 

There  is  a  lead  editorial  on  ttils  sub- 
ject in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  4, 
1966,  which  points  out  the  failure  of  the 
States  to  get  together  on  a  uniform 
definition. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "State 
Bungling  and  Federal  Force,"  published 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  4, 
1966,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Stats  Bunglino  and  Peoebal  Fobcc 

State  governments  now  are  deeply  con- 
cerned because  Congreae  Is  considering  a 
measure  to  take  away  some  of  their  taxing 
powers.  T^e  states  have  every  reason  to  be 
bothered,  but  they  certainly  can't  blame  till 
their  trouble  on  Washington's  omnipresent 
eagerness  to  expand  Its  authority. 

As  happened  when  many  states  for  years 
failed  to  fairly  reapportion  their  own  legis- 
latures, the  Federal  Government  now  Is  mov- 
ing toward  clearing  up  a  mess  the  states  cre- 
ated with  regard  to  taxing  interstate  corpK>- 
ratlons.    The  states  have  bungled  the  Job. 

Sales  and  Income  taxes  are  lmp>o6ed  in  a 
bewildering  variety  of  ways;  maoy  (Mtlvlties 
are  taxed  by  some  states  but  not  by  others, 
ao  that  it  may  be  difficult  II  not  impossible 
for  a  firm  to  determine  what  tax  it  owes 
where.  The  confusion  has  been  compounded 
over  the  years  as  more  and  more  corpora- 
tions, modest-sized  as  well  as  large,  have 
spread  their  operations  Into  more  areas  of 
the  nation. 

If  every  company  carefuUy  complied  with 
the  income  tax  laws  of  all  states,  many  would 
wind  up  paying  tax  on  more  than  100  per« 
cent  of  their  Income.  The  fact  that  this 
unjust  outcome  is  generally  avoided  by  the 
simple  process  of  ignoring  some  of  the  laws, 
scarcely  makes  the  states'  "system"  praise- 
worthy. 

To  give  credit  where  some  is  due.  the 
states  In  recent  years  have  made  a  little  prog- 
ress toward  more  uniformity.  By  the  end  of 
last  year.  11  legislatures  had  adopted  a  model 
statute,  endorsed  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, providing  rules  for  apportioning 
corporate  Income  for  state  tax  purjxjsee.  But 
11  states  Is  a  far  cry  from  50,  and  thus  it's 
not  surprising  to  find  impatience  in  Congress. 

The  product  of  the  Impatience  le  the  pro- 
posed Interstate  Taxation  Act,  which  Is 
based  on  the  findings  of  a  4-year  study  by  a 
special  House  subcommittee.  The  conse- 
quences of  meastu-e.  If  it's  enacted,  could  be 
pretty  drastic. 

To  begin  with.  It  would  forbid  any  state  to 
tax  the  income  of  most  corporations  unlea 
they  had  a  business  location  In  the  state. 
State  officials  argue,  and  we  think  with  some 
Justice,  that  a  company  can  reap  large  prof- 
its from  a  state  without  having  anything  or 
anyone  permanently  located  there — by  send- 
ing in  salesmen,  for  example.  Exempting 
such  a  company,  state  tax  men  oootend. 
would  be  unfair  to  Its  competitors  wblob 
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are  more  firmly  bas«i  !n  the  state  smd  pay 
taxe«  :iiere 

In  det#rnilnl:ig  '..'.e  portion  of  a  company's 
income  that's  subject  to  tax  In  any  state. 
moreover  the  state  could  consider  only  tbe 
portion  of  the  firm's  property  and  payroll 
within  Ita  ixjur.daries  This  differs  from  the 
model  law  adopted  by  the  11  states,  which 
apportions  income  not  only  on  the  basis  of 
property  and  payroll  but  on  the  share  of  a 
firms  sales  that  are  made  within  a  given 
state. 

To  take  a  hypothetical  example,  suppoee  a 
company  has  Its  factory  and  most  of  lt«  em- 
ployees in  Kentucky  and  yet  makes  most  of 
Its  sales  In  neighboring  Tennessee.  Under 
the  pending  bill  Kentucky  :ouid  tax  all  or 
almost  all  o'  the  company's  Income  while 
Tennessee  could  touch  Uttle  or  none  of  It. 
Though  the  hypothesis  Is  exaggerated,  It 
seems  clear  that  the  formula  could  produce 
results  that  would  be  unfair  to  s-^me  states. 

While  concerned  about  such  a  po«.slbUlty, 
what  worries  the  states  more  Is  the  heavy 
hand  the  Federal  Government  would  have 
In  their  tax  affairs.  Tax  disputes  between 
states  and  companies  would  go  to  a  new 
board  l.n  the  "Treasury  Department.  Tlie 
Treasury  also  would  run  a  "cooperative" 
Federal-state  system  for  collecting  sales 
taxes  on  Interstate  transactions.  States 
which  did  not  cooperate  would  have  their 
right   to  collect  the   taxes  sharply  curtailed. 

Whatever  the  shortcomings  of  the  pending 
measure  or  the  extent  of  Federal  encroach- 
ment, however,  nothing  can  Justify  the 
present  confusion.  Barring  swift  moves  by 
the  states  toward  more  tax  uniformity, 
which  appear  unlikely,  the  current  bill  or 
something  like  It  may  well  wend  its  way  mto 
law. 

In  that  event,  there's  sure  to  be  angry  talk 
of  yet  another  diminution  of  the  right*  of 
states  It's  tempting  to  forget  a  muior  rea- 
son those  rights  are  shrinking  Too  often  the 
states  neglect  their  own  responsibilities. 


PROBLEMS  OF  INFL.ATION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  ■worsen- 
ing Inflation  Is  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  facing  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

There  are  always  a  few  who  profit  from 
Inflation.  Investments  and  speculation 
can  reap  substantial  profits;  and  special 
capital  gains  tax  treatment  is  afforded 
these  profits. 

But  most  people  are  hurt  by  inflation, 
and  the  tragic  fact  Is  that  those  h'urt  the 
most  are  the  ones  least  able  to  afford  It — 
our  younger  people,  who  are  trying  to 
pay  for  an  education,  purchase  a  home, 
maintain  a  young  and  growing  family. 
and  raise  the  capital  needed  to  get  into 
a  business  or  farming;  and  the  older 
people,  whose  earning  power  Ls  ended  or 
greatly  diminished  and  who  rely  on  fixed 
pensions,  insurance,  annuitle-s.  and  sav- 
ings for  a  livelihood 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946  deoia.'-es 
that  it  is  the  continuing  policy  a:^.d  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government 
"to  use  all  practicable  means  coiisistent 
with  Its  needs  and  obligations  and  other 
essential  considerations  of  national 
policy  to  coordinate  and  utilize  al;  its 
plans,  functions,  and  re-sources  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  and  maintaining, 
In  a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and  pro- 
mote free  competitive  enterprise  and  the 
fienerta  welfare,  cojidltions  under  whicii 
there  wiU  be  afforded  useful  employment 
opportimitles,  including  self-empiov- 
ment,  for  those  able,  w{lLip.g,  and  *pek:- 


Ing  to  work,  and  to  promote  maximum 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power." 

Inflation  does  not  promote  purchas- 
ing power.  It  takes  away  purchasing 
power  by  Increasing  the  cost  of  living  and 
of  other  goods  and  services,  which  means 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
goes  down. 

In  1939,  our  doUar  had  a  purchasing 
power  of  100  cents.  By  I960  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  had  fallen  to 
46.9  cents.  By  1965  It  had  fallen  to  44 
cents.  As  of  March  of  this  year.  It  was 
down  to  43.2  cents.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  Included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  In  my  remarks  a  table  show- 
ing the  yearly  decline  In  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar,  along  with  the  budget 
deficit — or  surplus — for  each  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as 
follows: 

Tabl«    I. — Purotuuing    power    of    dollar    in 
relation  to  btidget  deficits 


Calendar  year 

Purchasing 
power 

Budget 
deflclts 

1938 _ 

1»40 

CtnU 
100.0 

gg.2 

94.4 
86.3 

sas 

79.0 
77.2 
71.2 

sa.2 

"67.8 
168.3 
87.8 
63.6 
63.3 
61.9 
'6L7 
■61.9 
61.1 
At 
48.1 
47.7 
40.9 
48.4 
46.9 
46.3 
44.7 
44.0 
43.3 

AfiUkmt 
$3,967 
3,823 
11  762 

1941-. 

1»42 

41,461 

66,601 

5.T660 

43,606 

2,612 

(+2.434) 

(+6.241) 

3,692 

422 

1M3 

1944 „ 

1»U 

1»4« 

m? 

«M8 

1M« 

IMO 

1651 

1«52 „ 

1963 

3,368 

6,842 
9,157 
3,683 
2,771 

(+3,779) 
(+602) 
7,088 
7.040 

(+1,963) 
6,306 
7,199 
6,672 
8,248 
4.690 

1964 

19M 

19M , 

W67 .!-„- „. 

1968 .._ 

I9S9 

19fl0 

1961 

IWQ     

1963 

1964  

196S _ 

1966  (Msrch) 

■  Years  in  which  fiscal  years  ended  whlcb-were  under 
budget  control  of  a  Repablican  Congress. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  is  noteworthy  that  of 
the  drop  of  56.8  cents  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar,  52.9  cents  occurred 
during  those  years  when  the  Democrats 
were  in  control  of  the  Congress  for  the 
budgeting  which  ended  during  those 
years;  and  only  3.9  cents  occurred  while 
Republicans  had  control.  Also,  in  the 
only  2  years — 1949  and  1955 — ^In  which 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  in- 
creased, Republicans  were  in  control  of 
the  Congress  for  the  budgeting  which 
ended  during  those  years. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  declara- 
tion of  policy  set  forth  in  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  means  both  full  em- 
ployment and  maintenance  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar;  and  that  it 
is  contrary  to  this  policy  to  pursue 
courses  which  constitute  a  trade-oflf  of 
one  of  these  goals  ag)iinst  the  other. 

One  can  easily  find  statements  opposed 
to  Inflation.  For  example,  the  report  of 
the  Joint  Senate-House  Economic  Com- 
mittee  in  1960  on  "Employment,  Growth, 
and  Price  Levels"  makes  this  comment: 

The  acceptance  of  c<»tlnulng  Increasea, 
etren  though  quite  modest,  In   the  general 


level  of  prloee  may  result  in  acoeleMtion  or 
the  Inflationary  pressures  and  lead  to  eco- 
nomic Instability.  Inflation  Is  unjust.  This 
1«  true  whether  It  creeps  or  gallops.  It  r«- 
dlstrlbutee  Income  and  wealth  according  to 
the  ability  of  people  to  protect  themselves 
against  Its  effects.  Because  of  this  it  bene- 
flts  the  strong  at  the  expense  of  the  weak. 
The  a'70ldance  of  Inflation  Is  an  importart 
goal  of  economic  policy. 

In  his  Economic  Report  to  the  Con- 
gress, presented  in  January  of  this  year. 
President  Johnson  referred  to  Inflation 
as  "the  most  unjust  and  capricious  form 
of  taxation." 

The  trouble  is  that  words  are  not 
matched  by  deeds.  And  the  deeds  re- 
quired to  do  something  about  inflation 
are  reductions  in  Federal  Government 
spending  to  avoid  running  our  Govern- 
ment billions  of  dollars  deeper  into  debt, 
year  after  year.  One  may  blame  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  his 
economic  policies,  but  the  people  should 
understand  that  the  real  responsibility 
rests  with  the  Congress;  and  that  the 
foimdatlon  for  inflation  is  laid  when  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
vote  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  more 
than  our  Federal  Government  takes  In, 
year  after  year.  Such  action  permits  an 
excessive  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
money  and  bank  credit — beyond  our 
production  of  goods  and  services. 

Purchasing  po'A'er  can  be  taken  from 
the  people  by  taxes  or  by  inflation.  In 
either  case,  the  people  end  up  with  less 
purchasing  power. 

For  the  school  year  1960-61,  the 
average  cost  of  education  in  public  col- 
lege was  $1,400.  It  is  $200  per  year  more 
now.  For  the  school  year  1960-61,  the 
average  cost  of  education  in  private  col- 
leges was  $2,090,  It  Is  $400  per  year 
more  now. 

A  home  costing  $12,000  in  1&60  cost 
$13,300  in  1965  Moreover,  with  the  In- 
crease In  interest  rates  which  has  ac- 
companied the  inflation,  a  person  taking 
out  a  20-year  80-percent  mortgage  loan 
will  pay  $1  700  more  In  Interest,  for  a 
combined  Increased  cost  of  $3,000  on 
the  $12,000  home,  over  1960. 

The  average  cost  for  a  family  consist- 
ing of  husband,  wife,  and  two  children 
was  $6,200  in  1960.  It  was  1433  more  last 
year.  And  a  family  in  this  income 
bracket  simply  carmot  afford  such  an 
Increase. 

Last  year  the  Congress  increased  social 
security  pensions  by  7  percent.  Even 
with  this  Increase,  the  purchasing  power 
of  our  pensioners  was  below  what  It  was 
in  1954  and  1958,  the  last  2  years  when 
pensions  were  Increased,  as  the  follow- 
ing table  Indicates  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  included  In  the 
Rbcord  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

Tak.*  n. — ShoiDing  increases  in  social  secu- 
rity pensions  leffislated  by  Congress  in  or- 
der to  enable  pensioners  to  maintain  their 
purchasing  power  in  view  of  decline  i* 
value  of  the  dollar 

(NoTK  — The  example  Is  a  worker  having  » 
>3.000  annua!  Income  base,  single  at  retire- 
ment and  "ruliy  covered."  The  1940  year 
flgur*  is  for  a  worker  retired  under  the  19S» 
act.  Other  flgurea  are  for  a  worker  retired 
under  successive  acts  for  years  Indicated.) 
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Year 

Annaal 
pension 

Purchasinx 
power  of  dol- 
lar compared 
to  1939  dollar 

worth  MX) 
cants 

Heal  value  of 
pension 

1940 

1980 

IIW 

1964 ,- 

1958 - 

lilBt 

$499.20 

870.00 

930.00 

1.062.00 

1,140.00 

1,220.00 

Cenu 
99.2 
87.8 
62.3 
61.7 
48.1 
44.0 

1498.20 

802.86 
486.39 
649.08 
648.34 
537.00 

Mr.  MILLER.  Of  course,  with  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  contin- 
uing to  go  down,  the  value  of  the  pen- 
sions today  is  even  less  than  it  was  in 
1965.  One  can  conclude  that  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  purchasing  pow- 
er has  been  taken  away  from  our  social 
security  pensioners  by  the  economic  pol- 


icies of  those  in  control  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  drive  home  to 
the  average  person  what  inflation  has 
been  costing  him  is  to  use  a  sales  tax 
equivalent.  A  sales  tax  operates  the 
same  as  inflation,  because  it  strikes 
at  every  man,  woman,  and  child;  and 
It  is  regressive  in  that  it  bears  most 
heavily  on  the  low  income,  large  family 
groups.  Just  since  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration, with  its  controlled  Con- 
gress, took  over  in  1961,  there  has  been 
an  average  annual  Inflation  In  this  coun- 
try of  over  $10  billion.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Federal  Income  tax,  in- 
flation has  taken  more  purchasing  pow- 
er away  from  our  people  than  any  other 
item.  It  has  been  the  equivalent  of  a 
3  to  5  percent  sales  tax  on  the  citizens 
of  most  of  our  States.  Worse  yet,  the 
problem  has  been  growing  more  serious. 


Inflation  amounted  to  $16  billion  for 
1965,  with  a  sales  tax  equivalent  of  from 
4  to  8  percent  on  the  citizens  of  most 
of  the  States.  Three  years  ago,  20  per- 
cent of  our  increased  gross  national 
product  consisted  of  inflation.  Last  yeeu" 
one-third  of  our  Increased  gross  national 
product  consisted  of  inflation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  In- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  two  tables — one  showing 
the  average  yearly  lose  of  purchasing 
power  due  to  inflation  from  1961  through 
1965  allocated  among  the  various  States, 
with  the  amount  so  allocated  measured 
In  sales  tax  equivalent;  the  other  show- 
ing the  same  flgures  with  respect  to  the 
inflation  for  1965,  along  with  explanatory 
notes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  as  follows: 


Table  III 

state 

Average  yearly 
loss  from  infla- 
tion, 1961-66 

Loss  of  purchasing  power  measured  In  sales 
tax  equivalent 

State 

Average  yearly 
loss  from  Infla- 
tion, 1061-66 

Loss  of  purchasing  power  measured  in  sales 
tax  equivalent 

Alftb&ma  .   

$128,300,000 

16, 200, 000 

70,400,000 

66, 100, 000 

1,126,700.000 

100, 900, 000 

181,900,000 

31,900,000 

266,100,000 

178,000,000 

88.200,000 

30,700,000 

664,600,000 

281,  700,  COO 

136, 700, 000 

113,900.000 

123,  COO,  000 

138. 000, 000 

42,200,000 

201,000,000 

308,300,000 

468,600.000 

176,800,000 

68,90a000 

228,000,000 

3.6  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 

6.7  percent  retail  sales.* 

2.5  percent  general  sales  and  oae. 

2.7  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 

3.8  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 
3.3  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 
8.8  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 

4.8  percent  retail  sales.* 

3.5  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 

2.9  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 
1.9  percent  gross  receipts  and  use. 
3.2  percent  retail  sales.* 

4.1  percent  retail  sate-s  and  use. 

2.2  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 
3.1  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 

3.3  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 

3.4  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 

2.6  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 
4.1  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 

5.8  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 
4.1  percent  retail  sales.* 

3.6  percent  retell  sales  and  use. 

3.9  percent  retail  sales.* 

2.7  percent  gross  receipts  and  use. 
3.9  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 

Montana 

832,200,000 
72,000,000 
27,400,000 
32,600,000 

416,100,000 

48,400,000 

1,110,000,000 

188,800^000 
28,600,000 

646,600,000 

108,200,000 

ioo,eoaooo 

508,600,000 

47,800,000 

88.500,000 

27,400,000 

145, 200, 000 

466,900,000 

43,9naooo 

17,800,000 
201,900,000 
162,  Xn,  000 

68,900,000 
210,8m,  000 

16,000,000 

3.3  percent  retail  sales.* 

8.4  percent  retail  sales.* 

2.2  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 

3.7  percent  retail  sales.* 
4.6  percent  retail  sales.* 

2.2  percent  gross  receipts  and  use. 

4.6  percent  retail  sales.* 

3.6  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 

3.1  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 

6.8  percent  retaU  sales  and  use. 

3.2  percent  retail  sales  and  oae. 

8.8  percent  retail  sales.* 

5.9  percent  selective  sales  and  use. 
5.8  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 
3.1  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 
3.0  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 

Do 

Aluks 

Arliona 

Arkansas  ._ 

New  Hampshire 

CslUomia 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Connecticut.-- 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oeofgia 

Hawaii 

Otifthoma.- 

Idaho - 

Oregon 

Illinois - 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

.South  Dakota 

TnHli^ia        .    ,    , 

lows 

ICunsft? 

Kentucky 

'-  'li^lana 

Texas 

4.6  percent  retail  sales  snd  use. 

2.1  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 
3.3  percent  retail  sales.' 

4.2  percent  retail  sales  * 

line 

Utah 

vyiand 

Massachusetts 

Virginia 

Michigan 

WiuhincptAn 

2.1  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 

7.9  pereent  islective  gross  receipts,  ass, 
2.8  percent  retail  sales  and  nas. 

^'Innesota   . 

WestV&ilnla 

WlwvMiitin 

'  NslsslppI 

-...ssoan 

'See  explanatory  notes. 


Table  IV 


state 


AkhamB 

Alaska 

Arinna 

Aikansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connect  lent.. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oeorgto 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

minoto 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine " 

Maryland I 

Xuiachaaetts 

IflddgBQ 

mnoesota 


1966  loes  from 
inflation 


J^0^ 

25, 

109, 

103, 

1, 757, 

187, 

283, 

49, 

4!.'i, 

277, 

58, 

47, 

1,021, 

406, 

211, 

177, 

191, 

218, 

66, 

813, 

477, 

731. 

278, 

107, 

349, 


468,000 
272,000 
824.000 
116,000 
652,000 
404,000 
784.000 
764,000 
116.000 
680.000 
592,000 
892.000 
020,000 
252,000 
602,000 
684,000 
880.000 
280,000 
832,000 
860,000 
828,000 
016,000 
808,000 
484,000 
284,000 


Loss  of  purchasing  power  measured  In 
tax  equivalent 


5.5  peroent  letall  sales  and  use. 
8.9  percent  retail  sales.* 
3.9  peroent  general  sales  and  use. 
4.2  peroent  retail  sales  and  use. 

6  percent  retail  .tales  and  use. 
8.2  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 
9  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 

7  percent  retail  sales.* 

5.5  pel  cent  retail  sales  and  use. 

4.5  peroent  ret!;!!  sales  and  use. 
2.9  peroent  gross  receipts  and  use. 

6.1  peroent  retail  sales.* 

6.4  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 

3.6  peroent  retail  sales  and  use. 
4.8  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 

5.2  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 

6.3  peroent  retail  sales  and  use. 
4.1  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 

6.4  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 
9  pereent  retail  sales  and  use. 
6.4  peroent  retail  sales.* 

6.4  peroent  retail  sales  and  use. 
0.1  peroent  retail  sales.* 
4,^  percent  gross  receipts  and  uss. 
6  peroent  retail  sales  and  use. 


State 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York -.- 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee- 

Texas 

Utah.- 

Vermont 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  V 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming, 


1965  loos  from 
inflation 


880,332,000 
112,320.000 

42,744.000 

50,886.000 
649. 116, 000 

67,704,000 

1, 731, 600, 000 

294,628,000 

44,460,000 
862,606,000 
164,112,000 
156,gS6,000 
928,960,000 

74.100.000 
138,060.000 

42,744.000 
226.61Z00O 
731,484,000 

68.484,000 

27,486,000 
314,964,000 
283, 032. 000 
107, 484, 000 
328,880,000 

24,960,000 


Loss  of  purchasing  power  measured  In 
tax  equivalent 


8.2  percent  retail  sales* 
8.4  peroent  retail  sales.* 

3.4  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 

8.8  percent  retail  sales.* 
7.2  peroent  retail  sales.* 

3.5  peroent  gross  receipts  and  use. 

7.2  peroent  retail  sales.* 

8.6  peroent  retail  sales  and  use. 

4.7  peroent  retail  sales  and  use. 
8.6  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 
8  peroent  retail  sales  and  use. 

5.9  percent  retail  sales.* 

9.1  peroent  selective  sales  and  use. 

8.6  percent  retail  salss  and  use. 
4.9  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 

4.7  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 
4.6  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 
7.1  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 

4.3  percent  retail  sales  and  tise. 
6.1  peroent  retail  sales.* 

6.6  percent  retail  sales.* 
8.3  percent  retaO  sales  and  use. 
2  percent  retail  s^es  and  tise. 
12.3  pereent  gross  receipts  and  use. 

3.8  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 


*8oe  explanatory  notes. 

BXFLANATOKT    NOTES 
I.    AVSKACE    TKA»LT    rNTLATION,     IBei-lfteS 

This  was  obtained  from  the  Joint  Economic 
2™"nittee  publication.  Economic  Indicators. 
TV>tal  Oroas  National  Product  in  1068 
?Jce«"  for  1980  was  subtracted  from  "ToUl 
O"'**  National  Product  In  1858  Prices"  for 


1961.  This  remainder.  In  turn,  was  sub- 
tracted from  the  difference  between  "Total 
Gross  National  Product"  lor  1960  and  "Total 
Oroas  Natlonad  Product"  for  1961.  ThU  re- 
mainder. 44.8  bUUon.  represcota  Inflation  for 
the  United  States  for  the  year  1901  eKpneeeed 
in  dollar  terms.    Similar  remainders  on  non- 


Inflated  GNP  growth  statistics,  that  la  ONP 
flgures  all  measured  In  1958  prices,  were  sub- 
tracted from  GNP  growth  flgures  In  current. 
Inflated,  dollars  for  the  yean  1962,  1963,  1964, 
and  1966.  The  yearly  doUar  value  of  Infla- 
tion thus  calculated  was:  $6.8  billion  for 
1961,   •7.5   bUUon   for   1963,   (8.9   billion   for 
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:9«3  »i;  3  blillor.  for  1954.  and  lise  blUlon 
for  19«6. 

Thus  the  total  amount  of  Inflation  ex- 
pressed in  dollars  for  the  period  1961  to  1965 
was  $50  7  billion,  an  average  of  sUsrhtly  over 
$10  billion  per  year.  To  assign  each  of  the 
50  States  Ita  appropriate  shaje  of  tlllB  Infla- 
tion, The  Survey  of  Current  Business,  April 
1966.  waa  used.  Page  10.  Table  2.  contalZM 
"Total  Personal  Income,  by  States  and  Re- 
(Clons,  1948-1965, "  Personal  Income  for  tbe 
United  States  for  1965  was  divided  Into  each 
State  total  which  gave  each  State  a  per- 
centage. In  several  cases  of  3  .sigrr.lflcant  fig- 
ures, which  represents  State  share  of  total 
National  Personal  Income.  Tins  State  per- 
centage, multiplied  by  average  yearly  Infla- 
tion 1961-1965  expressed  in  dollars,  appears 
beside  that  Stat«  in  the  column  Awage 
Yearly  Inflation  1961-1965  In  the  attached 
-'hart 

The  State  percentages  of  National  Personal 
Income  are: 

Rhode  Island  473  percent.  Connecticut 
1,819  percent.  New  Yorlc  11,100  percent,  New 
Jersey  4  161  percent.  Pennsylvania  5.955  per- 
cent. Delaware  .319  percent.  Maryland  2.010 
percent.  District  of  Columbia  557  percent, 
Michigan  4  686  percent.  Ohio  5  466  percent, 
Indiana  2,617  percent,  IlUnoLs  S.545  percent, 
Wisconsin  2,105  percent.  Minnesota  1.768 
percent,  Iowa  1  357  percent,  Missouri  2.239 
percent.  North  Dakota  ,285  percent,  South 
Dfikota  274  percent.  Nebrask.^  720  percent, 
Kansas  1  139  percent.  Virginia  2  019  percent. 
West  Virginia  .689  percent  Kentucky  1.230 
percent  Tennessee  1  452  percent.  North  Caro- 
lina 1  888  percent.  South  Carolina  ,885  per- 
cent Georgia  1.780  percent  Florida  2.661 
percent.  Alabama  1.253  percent,  Mississippi 
689  percent  Louisiana  1,380  percent  .\rkan- 
s.is  661  percent,  Oklahoma  1,052  percent, 
Texas  4  689  percent.  New  Mexico  434  percent, 
.\rlzona  ,704  percent,  Montana  322  percent, 
Idaho  307  p>ercent.  Wyoming  ,160  percent. 
Colorado  1  009  percent,  Utah  439  percent, 
Washington  1  622  p>ercent.  Oregon  1.006  per- 
cent. Nevada  274  percent.  California  11.267 
percent.  Alaska  .162  percent.  Hawaii  .382  per- 
cent Maine  422  percent.  New  Hampshire  .326 
percent.  Vermont  176  percent,  Massachusetts 
3  063  percent, 

2      LOSS     or     PtTKCHASING     POWBK     MEASCTtKD     IX 
SALES   T\X   EQtTTVALIKT.    I  981-1  BBS 

This  was  obtained.  In  cases  where  State 
sales  and  use  taxes  are  In  existence,  from 
Facis  and  Figures  on  Goveriiment  Finance. 
13th  Edition.  Tax  Foundation,  Inc.  Section 
%',  p.iges  187  and  188  contain  "State  General 
Sales  Tax  Collections  By  State"  and  "State 
C>»nera!  Sales  Tax  Rates"  respectively.  Low 
of  p\irch, using  power  In  sales  tax  equivalent 
since  the  Democratic  Administration  took 
office  in  1961  was  determined  as  follows: 
"State  General  Sales  Tax  Rate"  multiplied 
by  "Yearly  Inflation  Since  1961"  was  divided 
by  "State  General  Sales  Tax  Collections  for 
1964"  for  each  of  the  50  States  which  had,  as 
of  September  1.  1964.  a  State  General  Sales 
Tax  In  existence. 

For  the  13  States  which  had  no  Salee, 
.Selective  -Sales,  Gross  Receipts,  or  Use  Taxes 
.xs  of  September  1,  1964,  a  generalization  was 
made  based  on  the  information  from  "The 
Statistical  .Obstruct  for  1965,"  Pages  fi28  and 
829  of  The  Abstract"  list  sales  for  "Retail 
Trade  Elstabllshments  and  Salee  By  Kind  of 
Business  by  States:   1963." 

•Percentages  for  the  13  States  having  no 
sales  taxes  as  of  September  1,  1964,  were 
based  on  assumption  of  a  simple  retail  sales 
tax  in  lumber,  building  m.atertals.  hardware, 
farm  equipment  dealers;  gener.U  merchandise 
group  stores;  food  stores:  automotive  deal- 
ers; gasoline  service  stations;  apparel  .-icces- 
sory  stores;  furniture,  home  furnishings 
equipment  stores;  eating,  drinking  places: 
drug  stores,  proprietary  st<)re8:  other  retail 
stores;      and     nonstore     retailers       Dividing 


average  yearly  Inflation  since  1961  for  each 

State  by  retail  sales  for  the  II  groups  of 
retail  trades  utilized,  gave  the  percentage  tax 
rate  which  would  be  necessary,  if  imposed  on 
retail  sales,  to  raise  the  dollar  amount  of 
Inflation  Incurred  by  tbat  State  since  1901 
for  each  year. 

S.  LOOS  or  FtntCHASTNO  FOWXX  KXASmUD  IN 

SAI.XS  T&x  EQxrrtAtxirT  roa  i  ass 
1965  Inflation  by  State  was  determined,  as 
above,  by  multiplying  State  share  of  total 
National  Personal  Income,  by  196$  Inflation 
for  the  United  States  expressed  In  dollars, 
$15.6  bllUon.  Again,  as  above,  sales  tax 
equivalent  was  determined  by  multiplying 
State  General  Salee  Tax  Rate  by  State  share 
of  inflation  for  1965  and  dividing  the  product 
by  State  General  Sales  Tax  Collections.  Like- 
wise, an  assumption  of  a  simple  retail  sales 
tax  was  made  for  States  with  ik>  sales  tax  in 
existence  as  of  September  1.  1S64.  1965  infla- 
tion for  each  of  those  States  was  divided  by 
retail  sales  within  the  11  categories  previously 
utilized  to  give  a  percentage  tax  rate  which 
would  be  neceaaary,  If  Imposed  on  retail 
sales,  to  raise  the  dollar  amount  of  inflation 
Incurred  by  that  State  during  calendar  year 
1965. 

4.  ACCtTRACY 

Unfortunately,  a  certain  amount  of  Inter- 
nal error  is  possible  due  to  the  law  of  signifi- 
cant flguree.  Retail  trade  statistics  vary 
from  a  high  of  6  significant  figures  to  a  low 
of  4  significant  figures,  whereas  personal  in- 
come statistics  vary  from  5  significant  figures 
to  3  significant  figures.  Since  inflation  for 
the  United  States,  both  1961-1965  average 
and  that  at  1966  alone,  are  In  excess  of 
$10  billion — 11  significant  flguree — these  sta- 
tistics are  useful  only  as  a  general  guide 
illustrating  simply  and  easily  the  awesome 
scope  of  Inflation,  State  by  State,  acroee  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that,  in  light  of  these  figures  obtained 
from  Federal  Government  statistics,  the 
voting  public  will  understand  that  when 
administration  spokesmen  speak  of  "the 
danger  of  inflation,"  they  ought  to  be 
speaking  of  "the  danger  of  more  serious 
inflation."  and  that  we  have  been  hav- 
ing inflation  which,  whUe  not  gallop- 
ing in  recent  years,  is  deadly  serious. 

The  people  should  know  that,  by  its 
deeds,  the  consensus  of  the  Democratic 
Party  believes  in  having  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spend  billions  of  dollars  more 
than  our  revenue;  and  that,  whether 
those  in  control  of  the  Congress  like  it 
or  not,  this  lays  the  foundation  for  Infla- 
tion. I  do  not  say  there  is  a  precise  cor- 
relation between  deficit  spending  and  in- 
flation: but  the  table  showing  the  drop 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  our  dollar 
and  the  budget  deficits  clearly  show  there 
is  a  correlation.  For  example,  during 
the  last  5  years,  while  the  Democratic 
Congress  was  running  our  country  $31 
billion  deeper  into  debt,  we  had  $51  bil- 
lion of  Inflation. 

Inflation  will,  assuredly,  be  an  Issue  In 
the  elections  this  year.  It  should  be. 
And  if  the  voters  awaken  to  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  it,  there  will  be  an  end  to 
one-party  rule  in  Washington.  Our 
country  will  be  better  off  for  it.  And  mil- 
lions of  young  people,  who  are  not  yet  of 
voting  age,  will  bless  the  voters  for  their 
good  Judgment. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roIL 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  can 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uimnimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  TO  SIGN  BILLS.  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES,  AND  FILE  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
jourrunent  of  the  Senate  from  today  un- 
til noon  on  Monday  next,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent or  President  pro  tempore  be  au- 
thorized to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills;  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  receive  mes- 
sages from  the  President  and  from  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and  commit- 
tees to  file  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CALIFORNIA   ASPARAGUS  LABOR 
CRISIS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on 
many  occasions  since  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  distinguished  body,  I  have 
taken  the  floor  to  call  attention  to  the 
urgent  need  of  our  fanners — both  in 
California  and  in  many  States  through- 
out the  Nation — to  obtain  qualified  and 
willing  harvest  workers  when  needed  to 
supplement  their  year-round  supply. 

Historically,  we  in  California  have  had 
to  call  upon  our  good  neighbors  in  Mex- 
ico to  supply  this  supplemental  harvest 
labor  needs.  Last  year,  as  the  result  of 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz'  insistence 
that  farmers  should  be  denied  the  use  of 
emergency  supplemental  workers  from 
Mexico,  our  farmers  were  forced  to  en- 
dure a  costly  and  unsuccessful  bureau- 
cratic experiment. 

This  unnecesssuT  harassment  from  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  resulted  in  losses  of 
crops  In  the  field,  higher  production  costs. 
and  higher  grocery  prices  for  the  house- 
wives of  our  Nation.  It  also  resulted  in 
the  realization  by  anyone  who  studied 
the  facts  thoroughly  that  there  will  al- 
ways be  occasions  when  the  domestic 
force  is  insufScient  to  handle  urgent  peak 
harvest  demands.  When  this  situation 
arises,  and  farmers  are  desperately 
pleading  for  assistance  to  avoid  crop 
losses,  we  can  either  ignore  their  re- 
quest or  permit  them  to  save  their  liveli- 
hood. We  have  this  decision  today  Id 
California  in  the  asparagus  harvest. 

Secretary  Wlrtz  can  either  ignore  or 
deny  their  request — or  permit  them  the 
needed  help  in  order  to  avoid  further 
loss. 
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The  stake  is  $6  million  uid  15,000 
acres  of  white  asparagus  which  must  be 
harvested  immediately.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  by  my  farmers  to  recruit  do- 
mestic labor.  The  asparagus  farmers 
assured  me  they  have  put  to  work  every 
available,  qualified,  and  willing  domestic 
worker  they  can  find.  The  crisis  is  now 
acute — and  they  have  asked  for  2,500 
workers  Immediately.  Otherwise  their 
crops  and  investment  will  be  lost. 

Last  week,  I  solicited  the  personal  as- 
sistance of  President  Johnson,  pointing 
out  that  asparagus  was  one  of  the  com- 
modities which  last  year  suffered  the 
most  serious  losses.  The  resulting  bur- 
den on  our  housewives  is  evident  from 
the  wholesale  delivery  prices  of  loose 
large  California  asparagus  on  the  Chi- 
cago market.  On  April  28,  1964,  pjrra- 
mld  crates  were  selling  for  $6.  Last 
year  this  was  up  to  $6.75,  and  this  year, 
I  regret  to  report,  on  April  26  the  price 
was  $9.  The  housewives  of  our  Nation 
are  feeling  these  higher  food  prices 
every  day  in  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
that  asparagus  growers  have  been  pay- 
ing wage  rates  which  average  far  more 
than  the  $1.40  minimum  imposed  on 
California  by  Secretary  Wirtz.  Last 
November,  Secretary  Wirtz  saw  fit  to  al- 
low the  Florida  citrus  Industry  to  use 
an  average  wage  system  instead  of  a 
guaranteed  minimum  system,  and  it 
seems  to  me  only  fair  that  our  Cali- 
fornia growers  be  permitted  a  similar 
arrangement. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  comment  on  the 
growers'  continued  and  relentless — but 
unsuccessful — efforts  at  Interstate  re- 
cruiting. Their  efforts  this  year  have 
been  just  as  unproductive  as  they  were 
last  year,  and  the  cost  just  as  high. 
When  Mr.  Glen  Brockway,  regional  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity, San  Francisco,  announced  his 
decision  last  week  turning  down  the  as- 
paragus growers'  request  for  2,500  sup- 
plemental workers,  he  leveled  a  number 
of  charges  at  the  growers.  However,  his 
main  criticism,  and  apparently  the  main 
reason  for  the  denial  of  this  request,  was 
that  they  had  not  engaged  in  interstate 
recruitment  through  the  facilities  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  The  facts  simply 
do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Brockway's  con- 
tentions. 

That  they  are  reluctant  to  submit  In- 
t«rstate  clearance  orders  through  the 
Department  of  Labor  Is  very  understand- 
able in  view  of  their  past  experience. 
The  growers  made  clear  in  their  telegram 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  requesting  sup- 
plemental labor,  that  they  could  not  af- 
ford the  expense  of  such  recruitment  and 
*e  high  level  of  worker  attrition  which 
wey  experienced  in  1965.  These  experi- 
ences were  also  summarized  by  Mr.  Nat 
Scatena,  president  of  the  Stockton 
Growers  Group,  when  he  testified  before 
w  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migratory 
UDor  on  March  1 1  of  this  year. 
J-  ^^  unanimous  consent  to  have  two 
^egrams  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Duarte,  manager 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Farm  Production  As- 
»^tion,  discussing  wages  and  the  as- 
fMlation'fi  recruiting  efforts  included  In 
-ne  CowGREssioNAi  Record  at  this  point. 
CXU 668— Parts 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stootton,  Calif., 

May  10. 1968. 
Hon.  Oeorgk  MtTRPKT, 
U.S.  SeTiator. 
U.S.  Senate  Builditif;,  Washitiffton,  D.C.: 

( Oopy  of  message  sent  to  Olenn  Brockway, 
Regional  Administrator,  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security,  San  Francisco.  Calif.) 

In  answer  to  your  telegram.  May  4,  1066. 
The  asp>aragU8  industry  put  on  a  real  effec- 
tive recruitment  p>rogram  to  obtain  domestic 
workers  In  1966.  485.000  has  been  spent 
in  recruitment  efforts  to  date  for  trtmsporta- 
tion  and  subsistence  and  recruitment  costs 
Intra-State  and  interstate  Texas  and  Hawaii. 

Workers  recruited  did  not  stay  long  enough 
on  the  Job  to  recover  transportation  and  sub- 
sistence advances.  As  per  secretary's  criteria 
(1.40  p>er  hour  paid  to  all  aspciragus  cutters 
since  harvest  operation  started  and  remained 
on  hourly  rate  until  qualified.  To  attract 
American  asparagus  cutters  piece  rates  were 
greatly  increased.  Qualified  cutters  earning 
$18  to  $48  per  day  more  and  better  food  fur- 
nished to  attract  and  retain  workers.  Board 
charges  had  to  be  increased. 

Two  of  our  members  have  offered  free 
transportation  and  refund  on  board  deduc- 
tion from  April  24.  if  workers  remain  to  end 
of  asparagus  season.  Both  members  short  of 
workers. 

The  intensive  crash  recruitment  program 
being  conducted  Loe  Angeles,  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland  East  Bay  has  produced  81  work- 
ers from  May  2  through  May  9  only  32  remain . 

The  Department  of  Employment  Person- 
nel claim  no  cooperation  or  assistance  from 
welfare  and  povBrty  offices.  We  feel  that 
we  more  than  oom.plled  with  the  suggestion 
your  letter  of  February  11,  1966  except  for 
some  increase  In  board  i^argee  and  maybe 
an  Isolated  case  or  two  of  Improper  trai-ispor- 
tatlon  deductions.  For  first  time  In  several 
years  shortages  now  gettUig  acute  for  all 
thinning  operations  long  and  short  handle 
hoe  work  and  also  cherry  harvest. 

Any  assistance  that  you  can  offer  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

A.  R.  DUARTS. 

Jlfonflffer,  San  Joaquin  Farm  Produc- 
tion Association. 

Stocktok,  Caut., 

May  2.  1966. 

Hon.  GSOBGB  MUBPHT, 

U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Senate  Building, 

Washinffton,  D.C.: 

Copy  of  following  wire  sent  to  Honorable 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz: 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Secbxtart  :  The  San  Joaquin 
farm  production  has  been  recruiting  for  2 
months  intrastate  and  also  recrvUted  Inter- 
state Texas.  Hundreds  of  workers  recruited 
to  date.  Growers  also  have  attempted  their 
own  recruitment.  Not  sufficient  workers  to 
harvest  asp>arag\is  clearance  order  placed  with 
State  department  of  employment  AprU  14, 
1966  for  500  workers.  On  April  25  order  in- 
creased to  1.500.  Increasing  order  with  de- 
partment of  employment  today  for  an  addl- 
Uonal  1,000  total  2,500. 

Pour  asparagus  growers,  directors  and  my- 
self met  with  Director,  department  of  em- 
ployiaent  Albert  Tleburg,  Friday,  regarding 
certification  for  Mexican  nationals.  Director 
said  he  could  not  certify  because  we  were  no: 
on  your  criteria.  We  stated  that  our  Job  of- 
fer to  the  worker  exceeded  criteria  of  :!)65 
piece  work  rates  were  producing  $2  to  t3  50 
per  hour  for  Inexperienced  workers. 

In  addition  to  our  recruitment  efforts  de- 
partment employment  claims  to  be  using 
sound  trucks,  hand  bill,  TV  and  radio  and 
newspaper  advertisement.  Results  to  date 
has    produced   36   workers.   3   still   working. 


Crash  recruitment  program  now  being  con- 
ducted by  department  of  employment  in  Oak- 
land area.  Don't  expect  many  workers  out 
of  that  area.  Crash  recruitment  program 
Los  Angeles  area  today  resulted  in  8  workers 
for  asparagus. 

Our  clearance  order  with  Department  of 
Employment  now  Includes  criteria  for  all 
recruitment  Intra-state. 

At  asparagus  growers  meeting  held 
Thursday  night  growers  stated  that  they 
oould  comply  with  criteria  for  Intrastate  re- 
cruitment but  due  to  poor  retention  of  work- 
ers recruited  Interstate  1966  and  at  great 
expense  would  appreciate  your  waiver  of 
Interstate  recruitment  as  part  o(  criteria 
1966. 

Mexico  has  been  contacted  and  states  It 
ooxxld  have  workers  ready  In  15  days  after 
certification  received  from  your  ofBce. 

We  hare  done  everything  poaslble  to  re- 
cruit and  retain  workers,  increased  wages 
average  $3  to  $3.50  per  hour,  better  housing, 
better  food.  Combined  efforts  of  Department 
of  Employment  and  Labor  Department  has 
not  produced  suflBclent  number  of  workers 
to  complete  our  asparagus  harvest. 

We  respectfully  ask  for  your  Unmedlate 
oonsideration  to  our  request. 

With  best  personal  regards. 

A.  R.  Ddakts, 
Manager.  San  Joaquin  farm  Production 
Association. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  sad 
plight  of  asparagus  growers  was  discussed 
fully  by  me  last  year.  On  September  13, 
1965, 1  included  in  the  Record  during  my 
remarks  on  the  agricultural  labor  situa- 
tion, an  article  from  the  September  1965 
issue  of  the  California  Farm  Bureau 
Monthly  concerning  asparagus  losses. 
That  article  will  be  found  beglrmlng  on 
page  23519.  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 111.  part  17.  I  also  submitted  for  the 
Record  on  June  30.  1965.  a  report  of  the 
San  Joaquin  F^rm  Production  Associa- 
tion detailing  its  recruitment  efforts  Riid 
results.  Interested  Members  will  find 
those   facts   beginning   on   page    15427, 

CONORESSIONAL       RECORD,       VOlume       111, 

part  11. 

What  were  the  results  of  the  policies 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  California's 
asparagus  growers  in  1985? 

A  report  prepared  for  the  California 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  presented 
In  Sacramento  on  January  24,  1966,  pro- 
vides a  documented  account  of  1965's  ex- 
periences.   According  to  that  report: 

Asparagios  acreage  available  for  harvest 
totalled  54,900  acres  in  1966,  compared  with 
65,400  acres  in  1964  and  an  average  of  67.- 
480  acres  for  the  period  1960-64. 

The  acreage  reduction  "was  attributed 
to  an  abnormally  high  plow-out  In  late 
1964  and  during  the  1965  harvest." 

In  the  words  of  the  report: 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  precisely 
why  growers  plowed  out  the  uniuually  large 
number  of  acres  during  1964  and  the  1965 
harvest  season.  Generally,  growers  may  plow 
out  more  than  a  normal  ntunber  of  acres 
when  <l)  the  weather  Is  poor,  (3)  market 
prices  are  low,  or  (8)  labor  Is  In  short  supply. 

Weather,  markets,  availability  or  harvest 
labor,  and  cost  of  production  contribute  to 
changes  m  volume  produced.  In  1966.  the 
weather  was  good  and  the  domestic  and  ex- 
port market  outlooks  were  excellent;  har- 
veist  labor  coeta  increased  approximately  49 
percent. 

Comparing  projected  normal  produc- 
tion of  asparagus  In  1965  with  the  actual 
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production,  the  study  shows  the  latter 
to  be  almost  41  million  pounds  below  the 
projected  normal  production. 

Gross  Income  to  aspmragus  growers  In 
1965  was  $1.2  million  above  1964,  but 
$2  million  below  the  5-year  average. 
However,  data  based  on  a  sample  of 
growers  show  grower's  production  and 
Imrvest  costs  rose  17  percent  in  1965 
over  1964.  Harvest  labor  costs,  exclud- 
ing increased  recruitment  costs  rose  46 
percent  Thus,  the  effect  of  increased 
cosUs  was  to  reduce  growers'  net  income 
about  $2  4  million  below  1964  and  $5.6 
million  below  the  5-year  average 

There  were,  of  course,  other  results  of 
the  dijiasirous  policies  followed  last  year 
which  are  obviously  being  repeated  in 
1966. 

The  1965  pack  of  asparagus — green 
and  white— was  Just  over  2  million  cases, 
a  drop  of  35  percent  from  1964.  The 
pack  of  white  asparagus  declined  13  mil- 
lion cases  Processors  spent  $2,4  million 
less  on  labor  and  materials  than  if  the 
volume  of  1964  had  been  packed  in  1965. 

These  are  the  results  of  the  labor  pol- 
icies Imposed  on  asparagus  growers  In 
1965.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  growers  are 
unwilling  to  enter  into  an  interstate  re- 
cruitment program  which  the  Secre- 
tary s  own  California  Farm  Labor  Panel 
called  "a  dismal  failure  ' ' 

This  year,  asparagus  growers  have  in- 
creased their  rates  of  pay.  Earnings  are 
averaging  alwve  $2  per  hour  Housing 
has  been  improved.  Menus  have  been 
revised  at  an  increase  of  only  25  cents 
per  day  in  board  charges. 

Asparagus  growers  have  eiiga^ed  in 
interstate  recruitment  on  their  own.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  RECORD  at  this  point  the  report  of 
Mr.  Nat  Scatena  on  those  activities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Stocktok  0«owers  G«otn>  Inc., 

Stockton,  Calif..  April  24, 1968. 
Hon   GioRoi  MUWHT. 
US.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washinffton.  DC. 

DzAR  SxKATO*  MtmyHT  I  WD  Offering  for 
your  InTormatlon  a  copy  of  a  report  pertain- 
ing to  our  1086  asparagu*  harveat  to  date. 
The  report  waa  prepared  for  Mr.  Glenn  E. 
Brockway,  Regional  Director.  US  Depa.>-t- 
ment  of  Labor,  BJI.S.  Mr  Albert  Tleburg, 
CaUforula  Dapartment  of  Empioymer.t,  has 
also  been  fumlalied  a  copy. 

Our  delta  aaparagua  Industry  is  facp<l  with 
eaaentlally  the  tame  problem  that  confronted 
ua  at  thla  time  last  year  A  lack  of  workara 
willing  to  cut  aap&ragMS. 

■W'e  have  already  found,  aa  the  report  shows, 
that  a  substantial  Increase  tn  wages,  an  ex- 
ceptionally high  yielding  season  and  numer- 
ous conceaalons  to  the  worker  In  the  way  of 
food,  management,  living  condltlcns  and 
various  ways  of  computing  units  that  the 
worker  himself  can  see  and  compute.  Is  not 
enough  to  induce  him  to  do  the  job  The 
growers,  at  this  point,  hai'e  no  tvdditional 
Inducements  to  offer;  no  raeans  of  adding 
the  worker  In  aaparagtis. 

In  1M6  we  got  some  relief:  enough  to  per- 
form a  salvage  operation  only  The  Jupa- 
neee  Nationals  allowed  to  work  in  asparatrua 
were  too  few  in  number,  their  quaiity  ana 
quantity  of  work  was  poor  and  thssr  habn 
of  vaking  extended  vacations  is  not  cxjiv.^ 
patlble  to  asparagus  cutting  th&t  must  be 
performed    every    day       We    also    received    a 


few  Mexican  Nationals;  they  were  too  ttiw 
axul  too  Ute  to  allow  completion  oT  a  full 
barreet. 

At  tbla  time  growera  can  only  hope  that 
others  In  positions  outside  agrlculttire  will  be 
able  to  devise  some  method  of  relief. 
Respectfully  yours, 
Stockton   OBO>wx*a  Oboup,  Inc., 
Nat  R.  ScATKNA,  President. 

Stockton  GRowns  OBotn*.  Inc.. 

Stockton.  Calif.,  April  23.  1966. 
Mr.  Olknn  E.  Bbockwat, 

Re0onal  Administrator,  VS.  Department  of 
Labor,  BBS,  Poet  Office  Box  36017,  San 
Franciico,  Calif. 

DxAS  Ma.  Bbockwat:  I  thought  you  may  be 
Interested  In  some  Information  concerning 
our  1066  asparagus  harveet  to  date. 

These  statistics  have  been  compiled  for 
growers  representing  3,600  acre*  of  asparagus 
on  which  2,600  acres  are  on  peat  scrils.  These 
peat  soil  growers  must  convert  to  white  as- 
paragus production.  During  the  last  few 
days  attrition  of  workers  from  our  camps  and 
nonavailability  of  sufficient  workers  for  our 
day  haul  and  gate  hire  operaUons  has  be- 
come acute.  It  is  going  to  become  more 
difficult  to  hold  these  workers  for  cutting 
white  asparagus  as  each  day  passes.  Wages, 
as  indicated  in  this  report.  Is  not  the  factor. 

These  growers  have  expended  thousands  of 
dollars  and  have,  throuf^  combined  recruit- 
ing efforts,  canvassed  Texas.  Mexican  Oreen 
Card  workers  from  within  Mexico,  and  every 
are*  within  CallftKTila  where  we  thought 
workers  may  be  available  for  cutting  as- 
paragus In  the  delta  area.  Positive  recruit- 
ment Is  continuing  but.  because  of  attrition, 
will  have  to  be  halted  soon  for  economic  rea- 
sons. 

An  order  was  placed  with  the  California 
Department  of  Employment  on  April  13  for 
125  asparagtis  cutters.  This  order  waa  sent 
to  all  State  Farm  Labor  offices.  To  date  one 
worker  has  been  referred.  He  was  hired  and 
departed  his  employment  on  April  22. 

New  activities  are  commencing.  'We  must 
asetime,  and  past  experience  has  shown,  that 
more  asparagus  cutters  are  going  to  pursue 
these  other  activities. 

If  the  industry  Is  to  accomplish  any  more 
than  a  salvage  operation,  as  was  done  In  196S. 
something  must  be  done  Immediately.  We 
are  certain  that  everything  possible  is  being 
done  to  motivate  a  desirous  worker  and  costs 
are  mounting  daily  to  this  end.  However. 
the  harvest  Is  not  being  accconpUshed.  It 
is  safe  to  assume  that  the  white  asparagus 
Industry  in  the  delta  area  Is  doomed.  Per- 
haps at  some  later  date,  when  machinery  ts 
available  to  replace  man,  the  white  asp>aragus 
grower  can  hope  to  regain  markets  that  are 
being  absorbed  by  growers  in  areas  outside 
the  United  States. 

The  only  growers  that  can  partially  com- 
plete their  harvests,  say  to  June  10,  are  those 
that  have  tlllplno  workers.  The  flllplno  Is 
no  longer  deelrous  of  cutting  white  aspara- 
gus. Too.  he  Is  getting  old  and  each  year 
many  disappear  from  the  scene. 

In  summary  this  report  reflects  a  picture 
of  dire  predicament.  We  know  of  other 
growers  who  are.  and  have  been,  in  more 
serious  trouble  than  the  eleven  growers  re- 
flected herein.  They  do  not  appear  In  this 
report  simply  because  this  organization  has 
not  been  able  to  field  the  manpower  to  serv- 
ice them. 

There  are  some  exceptions  as  I  stated 
above:  the  few  growers  who  have  sufficient 
numbers  of  the  old  standby  Qllplno  worker. 
However,  these  workers  are  not  able  to  har- 
vest all  the  green,  nor  an  appreciable  amount 
>f  the  white  asparagus.  Are  we  to  repeat 
I96fi? 

Respectfully  yotirs, 

arocKTON  Okowxss  0%ovt,  Ikc., 
Nat  R.  9CATSNA,  PresiAeJit. 


Stockton  Gbowzks  Osotn*,  Inc., 

Stockton,  Calif.,  April  22,  fJM. 

TRK  1966  ASPABAOTTB  Hakvxst 

(Note. — The  attached  auaalysls  (pages  i 
through  6)  were  compiled  from  the  payroll 
and  production  records  of  Stockton  Qrowen 
Oroup,  Inc.  Request  their  dissemination  be 
limited  to  persons  having  a  direct  interest  in 
the  subject  material.) 

Eleven  Growers  are  represented  In  these 
statistics.  Soil  conditions  and  physical 
locations  are  varied.  Workers  were  housed 
In  six  different  campw  located  In  various 
ptarts  of  San  Joaquin  and  Contra  Costa 
Counties.  Camps  were  serviced  by  more 
than  one  caterer.  Attrition  has  been  con- 
stant, without  enough  variance  to  attribute 
It  to  any  single  Grower,  Camp  or  Ranch. 
(We  naturally  assume,  however,  that  the 
predominance  of  peat  soil  is  a  continuing 
contributing  factor  to  attrition  tn  the  aspar- 
agus industry.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  etsparagus  cutting 
season  (mid  March)  workers  averaged  tl4e 
hourly  earnings.  On  April  1  average  hourly 
earnings  for  ail  crews  was  (2.35.  On  AprU  21 
average  hourly  earnings  for  all  crews  was 
•2.71.  Lowest  earnings  for  any  single  crew 
on  AprU  21  was  $2.03  per  hour.  Highest 
earnings  for  any  single  crew  on  April  21  was 
$3.42  per  hour.  (Theee  dates  were  selected 
in  order  to  show  earnings  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season,  at  an  advanced  date  In  the  sea- 
son when  beds  could  be  expected  to  yield 
full  production  and  the  last  date  for  which 
earnings  have  been  calculated  prior  to  prep- 
aration of  this  report.)  It  will  be  noted  that 
attrition  Is  as  great,  If  not  greater,  during  the 
higher  earnings  periods.  This  would  tend 
to  Indicate  that  earnings,  regardless  of  their 
amounts,  wUl  not  detain  the  worker  from 
his  migratory  habits. 

Attrition  shown  herein  Is  at  a  time  of  green 
asparagus  harvest  and  cool,  comparaUvely 
comfortable  working  conditions.  With  the 
heat  of  early  summer  smd  the  harvest  of 
white  asparagiu,  which  is  a  more  difficult 
task,  attrition  can  he  expected  to  increase 
considerably.  Day  haul  and  Gate  hire  oper- 
ations can  be  discounted  from  white  as- 
paragus harvest.  In  addition  to  uncomfort- 
able working  conditions,  weeding,  hoeing, 
thinning  and  fruit  harvests  will  absorb  all 
local  labor  available,  and  more. 

THX      1866     ASPASAGUS     HASVXST — WOBKD    EI- 

CStirrMENT   AND   UTILIZATION,   APBIL   2»,    1M« 

Chronology  of  Inter-state  Recruitment 
conducted  by  Stockton  Growers  Group.  Inc.: 

March  18:  66  workers  arrived  from  E  Paso, 
Tex.,  at  a  cost  of  e47  each :  3  workers  depart- 
ed without  working.  3  workers  departed  after 
working  1  day,  2  workers  departed  after 
working  2  da3rB.  4  workers  departed  aft« 
working  3  days.  On  April  22,  28  worken  ar« 
still  present  and  working.  Attrition  has  been 
50  percent. 

March  23:  44  workers  arrived  from  E  P»»o, 
Tex.,  at  a  cost  of  $47  each:  4  workers  depart- 
ed after  working  1  day,  4  workers  departed 
after  working  2  days.  6  WOTkers  departed  afte: 
working  3  days.  On  AprU  22,  15  workers  are 
present  and  still  working.  AttrlUon  ha*  been 
66  percent. 

March  30:  38  workers  arrived  from  El  Pasa 
Tex.,  at  a  cost  of  $47  each :  6  workers  refus^ 
employment  and  departed  immediately,  30 
workers  departed  after  working  1  day,  3 
workers  departed  after  working  2  da.™'  ' 
worker  departed  after  working  3  days.  Oi 
April  22.  6  workers  are  still  present  and  work- 
ing.    Attrition  has  been  86  percent. 

March  31  38  worker*  arrived  from  B  Pmo. 
Tex.,  at  a  coet  of  *47  each:  11  worken  M- 
parted  during  their  arst  night's  stay  without 
working.  3  workers  departed  after  working  1 
day.  1  worker  departed  after  working  3  a»ys^ 
On  Apr.;  22  '. '  workers  are  stUl  present  »ho 
woTK'.m      •■..-T-"  ■-:    '-'ifi  fjeen  73  percent. 
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Chronology  of  Inter-state  Recruitment 
conducted  by  San  Joaquin  Farm  Production 
Association  for  Growers  Serviced  by  Stock- 
ton Growers  Group,  Inc : 

April  16:  25  workers  arrived  from  El  Paso. 
Tei.,  at  a  coet  of  $48  each;  3  workers  de- 
parted without  working,  8  workers  departed 
after  working  1  day,  7  workers  departed  after 
working  2  days,  10  workers  departed  after 
working  3  days.  On  April  22.  2  workers  are 
still  present  and  working.  Attrition  has  been 
92  percent. 

April  20:  32  workers  arrived  from  El  Paso. 
Tex.,  at  a  coet  of  $48  each :  1  worker  departed 
without  working,  7  workers  departed  after 
working  2  days.  The  remaining  workers 
worked  3  days:  In  the  morning  of  their  third 
day's  work  they  sat  down,  refused  to  work, 
demanding  higher  wages.  Following  an  offer 
by  the  grower  to  pay  either  by  piece  work  or 
by  the  hotir,  as  the  worker  desired,  6  workers 
remained  having  selected  and  being  granted 
piece  work  rates.  The  remaining  18  work- 
ers declared  they  would  not  cut  asparagus 
at  any  price  and  departed.  On  April  23,  6 
workers  are  stUl  present;  have  worked  2  days. 
Attrition  has  been  82  percent. 

Chronology  of  Intra-state  Recruitment 
Conducted  by  Stockton  Growers  Group,  Inc: 

April  7:  15  workers  arrived  from  Calexlco. 
Oallf.,  at  a  cost  of  $40  each;  6  workers 
Jumped  from  the  bus  and  departed  at  the 
flnt  boulevard  stop  en-route  to  camp.  On 
April  22.  1  worker  Is  still  present  and  work- 
ing.   Attrition  has  been  04  percent. 

April  12:  16  workers  arrived  from  Calexlco, 
Calif.,  at  a  cost  of  $40  each:  1  worker  de- 
parted without  working.  6  workers  dejjarted 
after  working  1  day,  1  worker  departed  after 
working  2  days.  1  worker  departed  after  work- 
ing 4  days.  4  workers  departed  after  working 
5  days.  On  April  22,  2  workers  are  still  pres- 
ent and  working.  Attrition  has  been  88 
percent. 

April  14:  26  workers  and  a  Foreman  who 
hid  supervised  theee  workers  In  the  Imperial 
Valley  arrived  from  Calexlco,  Calif.,  at  a  cost 
of  140  each.  These  workers  rested  In  camp 
on  their  day  of  arrival,  having  arrived  in  the 
•Mly  AM.  after  an  overnight  ride.  On  the 
morning  of  AprU  15.  Foreman  and  aU  work- 
ers had  dl8api>eared . 

April  16:  19  workers  arrived  from  Calexlco. 
Calif.,  at  a  coet  of  $40  each:  1  worker  de- 
parted without  working.  1  worker  departed 
after  working  1  day,  1  worker  departed  after 
working  2  days.  2  workers  departed  after 
worklns;  3  days.  On  AfH^  22.  14  workers  are 
•till  present  and  working.  Attrition  has  been 
37  percent. 

April  19:  19  workers  arrived  from  Calexlco, 
Oallf.,  at  a  cost  of  $40  each:  12  workers  slept 
overnight  and  departed  without  working. 
On  April  22.  7  workers  are  stlU  present  and 
nave  worked  3  days.  Attrition  has  been  64 
percent. 

April  21 :  16  workers  arrived  frcMn  Calexlco, 
C»llf .  at  a  cost  of  $40  each :  16  workers  de- 
PwTed  during  the  night  after  arrival  without 
*OTklng.  On  April  23. 1  worker  Is  stUl  present 
wd  has  worked  1  day.  Attrition  has  been 
"  percent. 

Chronology  of  Intra-state  Recrtiltment 
conducted  by  San  Joaquin  Farm  Production 
*«oclatlon  for  Growers  serviced  by  Stockton 
Growers  Oroup: 

March  29:  16  workers  arrived  from  San 
«ego.  Calif.,  at  a  coet  of  $20  each :  5  work- 
er departed  after  working  1  day.  8  workers 
wparted  after  working  3  days.  On  April  22 
no  workers  remain.  Attrition  has  been  100 
percent. 

AprU  1 :  10  workers  arrived  from  San  Diego, 
n.«^**  a  cost  of  $20  each:  2  workers  de- 
Pjned  after  working  3  days.  On  April  22.  i 
Twter  is  still  present  and  working.  Attrt- 
«»  has  been  90  percent. 
ft.t?^'  2:  17  workers  arrived  from  Calexloo. 
«ui-.  at  a  coet  of  $20  each:  8  workers  d»- 
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parted  after  working  2  days,  2  workers  de- 
parted after  working  3  days.  On  AprU  22. 
6  workers  are  still  present  and  working.  At- 
trition has  been  71  percent. 

April  13:  8  workers  arrived  from  Calexlco, 
Calif.,  at  a  cost  of  $30  each:  7  workers  de- 
pskrted  after  2  days  worii.  On  AprU  22,  1 
worker  Is  still  present  and  working.  Attrl- 
tton  has  been  88  percent. 

AprU  18:  26  workers  arrived  from  Calexloo. 
Calif.,  at  a  cost  of  $30  each:  7  workers  de- 
parted without  working,  1  worker  departed 
after  working  1  day.  On  April  22.  17  workers 
are  still  present  and  have  worked  3  days. 
Attrition  has  been  32  percent  In  3  days. 

AprU  19:  4  workers  arrived  from  Calexloo. 
Calif.,  at  a  cost  of  $36  each:  AU  4  workers 
slept  overnight  and  departed  without  work- 
ing. 

(Workers  recruited  by  Stockton  Growers 
Group  were  recruited  only  for  Growers  being 
serviced  by  Stockton  Growers.) 

(Workers  recruited  by  San  Joaquin  Farm 
Production  Association  were  recruited  for 
Growers  being  serviced  by  Stockton  Growers 
Group.) 

Local  Recruiting  Conducted  by  Stockton 
Growers  Group,  Inc.:  During  the  1966  As- 
paragus Harvest  Season  to  date  52  workers 
have  been  locally  recruited  for  camp  dor- 
mitory type  living;  410  man-work-days  have 
been  realized  from  this  group,  for  an  aver- 
age of  7  man-days  i>er  worker.  On  April  22nd 
6  of  this  group  are  still  present  and  working. 
Attrition  has  been  89  percent. 

Day  Haul  and  Gate  Hire  Operations  con- 
ducted by  Stockton  Growers  Group,  Inc.: 
During  the  current  Asparagus  Harvest  Sea- 
son to  date,  3,093  man-days  have  been  real- 
ized from  this  labor  source  Seven  hundred 
eighty-three  workers  have  been  hired,  for  an 
average  of  4  man-work-days  per  worker. 

(On  the  day  of  this  report,  an  average  day. 
day  haul  hiring  was  153  workers  short  of  the 
number  required  to  complete  the  day's  har- 
vest.) 

Recruitment  and  utilitntion  summary,  1966 
asparagiLS  harveat  aeaaon  throiigti  April  22 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Grukning  In  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


Inter- 

re- 
cnilted 

Intra- 
lUte 
re- 
cruited 

Aggre- 
gate 

Number  of  worker*  lecmlted. 
Recruiting  costs.     . 

2SS 

$11,008 

2,2S7 

« 

$t87 

71 

101 

$(^410 

637 
8 

$ia36 

40 

78 

434 
$17,438 

Number  of  man-work  days 
reallted 

Averace  number  of  work  days 
reallted  per  worker  re- 
cruited  

2;  884 

Reemtting  oosts  per  msn- 
work  day  realised 

ttt.04 

Number  of  workers  still  pres- 
ent and  working 

117 

Attrition  rate  (peroeot) 

73 

Note.— Although  man-work  daj-s  realiied  and  costs 
are  computed  to  date  only,  there  ts  no  reason  to  believe 
that,  with  continued  recruiting,  attrition  will  be  leas.  In 
fact,  as  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report,  attrition  is  ex- 
pected to  rise.  Considering  ibis,  the  above  reflects  true 
utUliation  and  costs. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Wlrtz'  refusal  to 
permit  the  employment  of  this  needed 
supplemental  labor  will  mean,  according 
to  the  manager  of  the  California  Aspara- 
gus Growers  Association,  that  some 
15,000  acres  of  asparagus  worth  $6  mil- 
lion are  doomed  unless  2.500  additions! 
workers  are  found  almost  immediately 

With  all  the  urgency  at  my  command 
I  call  on  the  Secretary  to  reconsider  hl.s 
decision  and  permit  the  supplemental 
labor  so  badly  needed  to  be  admitU'd  to 
this  country. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  I>residenl,  I  suggest 
the  tibsence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE  IN  THE 
CANADIAN  AUTO  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  about  the  adjustment  sissistance 
provided  in  the  automotive  agreement 
and  treaty  entered  into  with  the  Cana- 
dian Government  last  year. 

Last  September  this  body  passed  legis- 
lation Implementing  the  United  SUtes- 
Canadian  Automotive  Agreement  after 
considerable  debate  and  a  narrow  defeat 
of  the  recommittal  motion. 

Let  me  review  some  of  the  major 
points  of  that  debate: 

First.  A  selling  factor  for  the  imple- 
menting legislation  was  that  Prime  Min- 
ister Lester  Pearson  and  our  President 
had  already  signed  an  agreement  for 
duty  free  treatment  of  new  automobiles 
and  parts,  and  that,  therefore,  we  in  the 
Congress  must  pass  this  bill  rather  than 
embarrass  the  administration.  Several 
Senators  and  Representatives  felt  that 
this  should  have  been  a  treaty  and  should 
not  have  been  handled  in  such  hlgb- 
handed  fashion. 

Second.  The  agreement  required  a 
wsdver  from  the  most-favored-nation 
clause  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  even  though  at  the 
time  we  were  pushing  for  multilateral 
rather  than  bilateral  agreements. 

Third.  The  agreement  substantially 
lessened  our  favorable  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation  with  regard  to  Canada. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Departments  in- 
volved in  negotiating  the  agreements — 
State.  Commerce,  and  Treasury— were 
working  out  all  types  of  voluntary  and 
mandatory  controls  to  keep  the  U.S.  dol- 
lar sound. 

Fourth.  The  agreement  and  the  legis- 
lation legalized  an  illegal  scheme  by 
which  the  Canadians  were  rebating  our 
tariffs  in  violation  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  which  stipulated  that  coimtervail- 
Ing  duties  were  applicable. 

Fifth.  The  agreement  had  all  manner 
of  assurances  to  Canadian  Industry — 
Including  the  60-percent  content  require- 
ment but  none  for  U.S.  small  parts  man- 
ufacturers. 

Sixth.  The  legislation  contained  pref- 
erential adjustment  sissistance  treat- 
ment for  only  one  Industry,  at  a  time 
when  we  desperately  needed  a  major 
overhaul  of  all  adjustment  assistance  cri- 
teria. 

Seventh.  The  agreement  required  a 
.series  of  letters  of  undertaking  to  assure 
the  Canadians  tiat  U.S.  companies  would 
continue  production  and  augment  their 
investment  in  Canada.  That  in  itself 
was  embarrassing  to  our  U,S.  automotive 
compiuiies.  The  letters  were  remarkably 
similar. 

It  was  a  bad  law,  Mr.  President,  and 
even  those  who  voted  for  It  thought  there 
were  many  parts  which  were  not  good 
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for  our  economy  Administration  spokes- 
meri  said  in  essence,  "Bear  with  us,  be- 
lieve us,  m  the  long  run  we  will  all  profit." 

Such  assurances  do  not  erase  the  ob- 
jectionable points  of  the  agreement. 
Now  we  see  just  how  a  questionable  law 
can  be  admini-stered  poorly  and  without 
regard  for  th.e  letter  of  that  law. 

The  administration,  through  the  Presi- 
dent s  special  3-man  committee,  has 
determ'ned  that  ?00  workers,  fired  by  the 
Ford  Motor  Co  from  rhelr  iobs  in  Pcnn- 
saukeri.  N.J.,  are  to  receive  the  very  gen- 
erous unemplo>Tnent  compensation  bene- 
fits Congress  authorized  last  year  when 
we  approved  legislation  implementing  the 
United  States-Canadian  Automobile 
Agreement. 

We  can  sympathize  with  these  workers, 
and  their  families  We  can  sympathize 
also  with  unemployed  workers  elsewhere 
in  this  country  wlio  have  lost — and  are 
losing—their  Jobs  because  the  automobile 
companies  prefer  to  expand  their  Ca- 
nadian operations  to  the  detriment  of 
US  labor  But  sympnthy  should  not 
motivate  the  administration  of  an  act  of 
Congress 

Many  of  us  ob.;ected  la^t  year  that 
the  Canadian  Automobile  Agreement 
legislation  was  rushed  through  the  Sen- 
ate so  fast  that  we  could  not  know  the 
full  impact  of  what  we  were  doing.  I 
have  enumerated  some  of  the  points 
called  in  question.  By  ruling  that  these 
2nn  emp'oyees  lost  their  jobs  by  virtue 
of  the  'operation  of  the  agreement'.'  the 
President  s  .special  3-man  committee  has 
proven  how  right  we  were 

These  workers  packaged  "knocked- 
down"  vehicles  and  parts  for  export. 
That  is  all  they  did.  They  did  not  man- 
ufacture autjomotive  products  In  some 
instances  the  parts  they  packaged  for 
export  were  not  even  made  by  Ford — 
th'W  were  made  bv  subcontractors  and 
sold  to  Ford  for  export.  The  Ford  Motor 
Co  made  a  private  decision  that  It  would 
package  the«e  'knocked-downs"  in  Can- 
ada rather  than  m  this  country.  This 
ua<:  .1  private  decision,  w  hich  created  the 
unemployment  and  despair  for  200  work- 
ers and  their  families. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  private  deci- 
sion wafl  in  no  way  related  to  the  agree- 
ment. If  that  Is  the  case,  the  deci- 
sion to  pa'-  the  adiustment  assistance  is 
wrong.  On  the  other  hand,  if  because 
those  letters  of  undertaking  were  a  part 
of  the  agreement,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  forced  to  pay  the  tab  on  company 
decisions  slmi'ar  to  this  one.  our  fears 
at  the  time  of  the  legis'ation  are  proven 
valid  and  the  Government  is  in  effect 
subsidizing  the  manufacturers  in  their 
private  decisions  for  their  own  benefit. 

Let  us  look  at  this  April  14  Automo- 
tive A?re^ment  Adjustment  Assistance 
Board  ruling  thp.t  the.se  200  employees 
lost  their  Jobs  by  virtue  of  the  "opera- 
tion of  the  agreement." 

The  Board,  composed  of  Secretary  of 
Lab  ir  W  Wlllard  Wirtz  Chairman.  Sec- 
retary- of  Commerce  John  T  Connor,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  H. 
F:tv.]ei .  was  unab'e  to  determine  that 
imports  of  automotive  products  had  in- 
creased appreciably  or  that  exports  had 
decreased  appreciably  oecause  of  the 
agreement.      The    Tariff    Commission's 


report  to  that  committee  has  not  been 
made  public.  Nevertheless,  the  decision 
was  made  that  the  loss  of  jobs  was.  In 
fact,  a  result  of  operation  of  the  agree- 
ment. Although  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
workers  had  applied  for  the  aid,  the  com- 
pany was  as  surprised  as  I  was  that  this 
petition  was  granted. 

The  real  facts  concerning  this  case 
are  being  kept  secret,  or  so  It  seems. 
They  are  not  available.  I  believe  that 
it  would  be  in  the  national  interest  to 
make  the  facts  known.  If  the  operation 
of  the  agreement  truly  was  the  cause 
of  their  unemployment,  there  should  be 
nothing  to  hide,  because  we  were  made 
to  understand  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
that  there  would  be  dislocation.  Only 
the  size  and  nature  of  such  dislocation 
was  open  to  speculation.  But,  If  Ford's 
private  decision  was  the  cause,  then  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  not  the  taxpayers  of  this  Na- 
tion, should  be  made  to  pay  for  the  ad- 
justment assistance.  If  the  agreement 
and  those  letters  of  undertaking  can  be 
so  stretched  "outside  the  letter  of  the 
law,"  perhaps  we  ought  to  take  another 
look  at  the  enabling  legislation  we  al- 
lowed to  pass  earlier  In  this  Congress, 
H.R.  9042. 

This  question  of  special  adjustment 
assistance  under  the  Canadian  auto  bill 
was  of  great  concern  to  many  Senators, 
including  some  of  us  on  the  Finance 
Committee.  Last  year,  during  our  hear- 
ings on  the  implementing  bill,  Secretary 
of  Labor  Wirtz  responded  to  an  inquiry 
by  Senator  Carlson  as  to  the  breadth  of 
the  adjustment  assistance  section,  as 
follows : 

I  think  It  is  a  fair  point.  Senator  Cam,- 
soK,  that  what  it  ts  done  here  is  to  try  to 
Identify  as  many  (flfferent  situations  as  oould 
conceivably  cause  dislocation  to  a  firm  or  to 
a  group  of  workers,  and  to  open  that  door 
Tftry  wide  and  then  to  make  provisions  for  a 
procedure  which  will  be  sure  to  separate  out 
the  cases  of  propriety  from  impropriety. 

At  another  point  In  the  hearings,  on 
the  same  day,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
Informed  us: 

Under  the  statute  or  the  bill  as  proposed 
there  is  a  most  orderly  procedure,  a  carefully 
drawn  procedure,  in  fact  a  conservative 
procedure,  for  the  fullest  possible  reasonable 
advice  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  making  that  determination. 

I  think  the  bill  adequately  protects  every 
Interest  which  is  Involved,  and  does  not  re- 
sult in  the  conferring  of  what  would,  by  the 
implication  of  yotir  question — 

Senator  Ogre's — 
be  undue  discretionary  authority. 

From  this  advice  we  received  at  the 
hearing,  a  reasonable  Interpretation  of 
the  adjustment  assistance  feature  of  the 
bill  would  be  that  It  was  drawn  so  as 
to  extend  adjustment  assistance  in  every 
conceivable  caae  under  which  workers  en- 
gaged in  producing  automotive  products 
might  lose  their  jot>s.  Having  thus  been 
drafted  in  the  broadest  terms  Imag- 
inable, the  provisions  In  question  should 
not  now  be  loosely  Interpreted  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  Increttse  the  Federal 
deficit  by  extending  Federal  benefits  to 
workers  who  lose  their  jobs  solely  by 
virtue  of  a  private  buslneas  decision. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  demon- 
strate why  It  is  extremely  questloiuible 


whether  these  workers  are  eligible  for 
adjustment  assistance  under  the  Auto- 
motive Products  Trade  Act  of  1965.  Sec- 
tion 302(a)  of  this  act  provides  that  a 
petition  for  a  determination  of  eligibil- 
ity to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance 
may  be  filed  with  the  President  by  a 
group  of  workers  in  a  Arm  which  pro- 
duces an  "automotive  product."  An 
"automotive  product"  is  defined  in  the 
act  to  mean  a  motor  vehicle  or  a  fabri- 
cated component  to  be  used  as  original 
equipment  in  the  manufacture  of  motor 
vehicles.  It  does  not  Include  replace- 
ment parts. 

After  this  petition  is  filed,  the  act  re- 
quires the  President  to  determine 
whether — and  at  this  point  I  am  quoting 
the  statute — "production  in  the  United 
States  of  the  automotive  product  con- 
cerned produced  by  the  firm  or  an  ap- 
propriate subdivision  thereof"  has  de- 
creased appreciably.  This  statute,  as  I 
read  it,  makes  it  clear  that  the  unem- 
ployed workers  must  have  been  engaged 
In  the  production  of  some  specific  'auto- 
motive product"  if  the  Federal  benefit 
Is  to  be  available. 

But  this  group  of  workers  in  Penn- 
sauken,  N.J.,  was  not  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing any  product.  They  performed 
a  mere  stevedoring  operation.  They 
packaged  "knocked  down"  autos  and 
parts  for  export.  They  did  nothing 
more.  And  some  of  the  parts,  as  I  have 
stated,  might  not  have  been  produced 
by  Ford  at  all. 

They  did  not  lose  their  jobs  because 
of  any  increase  in  Imports.  They  were 
not  imemployed  because  of  any  decrease 
In  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
.Canada  as  the  act  by  its  specific  terms 
contemplates.  Their  unemployment  was 
not  predicated  upon  any  reduction  in 
production  in  the  United  States  of  auto- 
motive products.  The  primary  cause  of 
their  unemployment  was,  so  the  Presi- 
dent's committee  says,  "by  operation  of 
the  agreement." 

But  what  does  "operation  of  the  agree- 
ment" mean?  The  statute  defines  this 
term  to  include  governmental  or  private 
actions  in  the  United  States  or  Canada 
directly  related  to  the  conclusion  or  im- 
plementation of  the  agreement.  The 
agreement  refers  only  to  a  limited  form 
of  free  trade  in  automotive  products  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada. 
This  limited  free  trade  is  accorded  only 
with  respect  to,  one,  vehicles  imported 
Into  Canada  by  a  manufacturer  of  auto- 
moblles,  and  two.  parts  and  accessories 
imported  into  Canada  for  use  as  original 
equipment  In  vehicles  to  be  produced  in 
Canada. 

Suppose  the  vehicles  or  parts  involved 
are  imported  into  Canada  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  packaging  them  for  export— 
and  this  is  what  the  New  Jersey  worken 
alleged  In  their  petition  for  adjustment 
assistance.  Are  they  accorded  free  entry 
under  the  Canadian  agreement?  I  think 
not.  The  "operation  of  the  agreement 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it— unless,  as  I 
stated  previously,  the  agreement  is  so 
loose  that  the  private  agreemente  be- 
tween the  U.S.  automotive  companies 
and  the  Canadian  Government  carry  » 
lot  more  weight  than  the  State  Depart- 
ment admitted  during  the  hearings. 
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Suppose  then  that  the  vehicles  or  parts 
involved  are  produced  In  Canada  for 
export  to  a  third  country,  replacing  for- 
mer US.  exports.  Is  this  an  operation 
of  the  agreement  sufficient  to  qualify 
these  workers  for  Federal  benefits?  I 
think  not.  Nowhere  Is  it  suggested  that 
U.S.  exports  to  a  third  country  might  be 
decreased  by  virtue  of  the  agreement. 
To  the  contrary,  we  were  told  In  terms 
certain  that  increased  Canadian  produc- 
tion under  the  agreement  was  going  to 
go  toward  satisfying  the  market  for 
automobiles  in  Canada.  But  now  we  find 
that  the  Adjustment  Assistance  Board 
will  allow  Ford  to  cut  Its  VS.  exports 
and  expand  its  Canadian  exports  while 
changing  the  bill  for  adjustment  assist- 
ance for  its  laid-off  workers  to  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  made  a  serious 
mistake  when  it  approved  implementa- 
tion of  the  United  States-Canadian 
Automobile  Agreement.  The  adminis- 
tration is  now  making  a  more  serious 
mistake  in  passing  out  potentially  vast 
Federal  benefits  to  workers  who  have  lost 
their  jobs  because  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
prefers  to  package  its  unassembled  parts 
and  components  in  Canada  rather  than 
in  the  United  States.  The  evidence, 
slcetchy  as  It  Is,  indicates  that  the  United 
States-Canadian  Automobile  Agreement 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  un- 
fortunate plight  of  these  workers.  If 
full  disclosure  and  closer  examination  of 
the  facts  in  this  case  shows  that  the 
agreement  is  not  at  fault,  then  providing 
adjustment  assistance  to  these  workers 
is  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  statute 
and  violates  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

There  will  be  other  petitions  for  ad- 
justment assistance  under  the  Canadian 
automobile  legislation.  Indeed,  the  Tariff 
Commission  announced  on  April  20.  that 
it  was  investigating  a  petition  by  a  group 
of  unemployed  workers  from  the  Fisher 
Bodj-  Plant  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
These  workers  laid  off  by  General  Motors, 
like  those  fired  by  Ford  In  New  Jersey, 
allege  that  their  jobs  were  lost,  not  by  In- 
crease in  Imports  or  decrease  in  exports 
but  by  a  company  decision  to  move  the 
work  of  that  plant  to  Canada.  They 
allege  this  is  an  "operation  of  the  agree- 
ment." 

I  do  not  propose  to  prejudge  the  cause 
of  the  Michigan  firings  but  I  do  point  out 
that  this  phrase  "operation  of  the  agree- 
ment" is  not  a  loose  term  which  can  be 
stretched  at  administrators'  whim  or 
lancy  to  pass  out  Federal  benefits  as  they 
or  the  auto  companies  choose.  To  the 
wntrary,  it  is  a  term  carefully  defined  In 
wie  law  to  cover  situations— and  again  I 
quote  from  the  statute— "directly  related 
w  the  conclusion  or  Implementation  of 
the  agreement."  It  is  a  term  which  must 
oe  construed  in  the  framework  of  the 
Whole  bill.  It  Is  a  term  which  must  be 
atcrpreted  in  the  Ught  of  congressional 
intent.  The  congressional  Intent,  as  de- 
veloped In  our  hearings  and  in  the  pro- 
J^xtogs  on  the  floor,  was  that  this  Uber- 
a^  phrased  statute  should  not  be  loosely 
mierpreted  but  should  be  conservatively 
construed.  The  actions  of  the  Presl- 
wnts  special  committee  belle  this  con- 
RTUcUon  and  as  I  have  already  shown  Is 
contrary  both  to  the  statute  and  to  the 
mtent  of  Congress. 


Now,  Mr.  President,  before  concluding 
my  remarks  let  me  express  mj'  deep  sym- 
pathy to  the  unfortunate  American  fam- 
ilies whose  husbands  and  fathers  have 
been  mercilessly  sacrificed  to  the  end 
that  Canadian  labor  and  Canadian  in- 
dustry might  prosper.  Had  the  Senate 
exercised  the  caution  many  of  us  urged, 
these  Americans  would  be  working 
today.  Unemployment  compensation 
would  not  be  needed.  Legal  questions 
regarding  eligibility  such  as  I  have  dis- 
cussed today  would  not  have  been  raised. 
I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  need  for 
generous  imemployment  benefits  for  our 
workers  thrown  out  of  jobs  by  reason  of 
Imports.  Indeed,  for  years  I  have  urged 
that  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  be 
amended  to  relax  the  test  of  eligibility 
for  these  benefits.  Last  year  the  admin- 
istration finally  agreed  with  my  objec- 
tive and  I  am  hopeful  we  can  now  join 
forces  to  get  a  law  which  will  make  these 
benefits  available  when  unemployment 
Is  triggered  by  our  trade  policies.  It  can 
be  done  by  law.  It  should  be  done  by 
law.  It  should  not  be  done  haphazardly 
by  whim,  caprice,  or  exercise  of  undue 
discretion.  I  fear  that  has  happened 
in  the  New  Jersey  case.  I  fear  that  by 
granting  this  petition,  the  Adjustment 
Assistance  Board  points  up  just  how 
badly  a  poor  law  can  be  administered. 
I  call  upon  them  to  make  all  the  facts 
known  and  to  tell  us  just  how  loosely 
we  can  expect  the  letter  of  this  law  to  be 
interpreted  In  the  future  and  to  what 
extent  private  decision  can  be  charged  to 
the  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
number  of  documents  pertinent  to  ad- 
justment assistance  under  the  Canadian 
auto  bill  and  to  the  operation  of  the 
agreement.    These  are: 

First.  Petition  for  eligibility  for  ad- 
justment assistance  filed  with  the  Auto- 
motive Agreement  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance Board  for  the  workers  fired  from 
the  Ford  Motor  Co..  Delaware  Valley 
Parts  Depot,  Pennsauken.  N.J. 

Second.  Summary  of  final  determina- 
tion and  notice  of  certification  bv  the 
Automotive  Agreement  Adjustment  As- 
sistance Board  of  their  eligibility. 

Third.  Petition  for  eligibility  for  ad- 
justment assistance  filed  with  the  Auto- 
motive Agreement  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance Board  for  the  workers  fired  from 
the  Fisher  Body  Plant  No.  2.  General 
Motors  Corp.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Fourth.  Excerpt  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  April  14,  1966.  showing  Cana- 
dian exports  of  automotive  products  to 
the  United  States  increased  90  percent 
In  1965  over  1964. 

Fifth.  Excerpt  from  the  Canadian  Fi- 
nancial Post  of  April  2,  1966,  showing  the 
tremendous  stimulation  given  Canadian 
automotive  products  manufacturers  by 
the  agreement  and  their  contemplated 
expansion  of  exports  to  the  United 
States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

PrtsT  U.8.  WoKKEss  REcnw  Adjtjbtiiiwt 
AsataTANCK  Uwon  iNmufA-noNAL  Tradb 
Law 

For  the  first  time  In  U.8.  history,  a  group 
of  workers  has  been  certified  eligible  to  ap- 


ply for  adjustment  assistance  under  the  Na- 
tion's international  trade  laws. 

Almost  200  employees  of  a  Pennsauken, 
New  Jersey  automotive  parts  depot,  who 
had  loet  their  Jobs  when  their  export  pack- 
ing operation  was  transferred  to  Canada,  may 
now  apply  for  assistance  under  the  Auto- 
motive Products  Trade  Act  of  1»66. 

The  Automotive  Agreement  Adjustment 
Assistance  Board  today  made  the  determina- 
tions regarding  workers  at  the  Ford  Motor 
Company's  Delaware  Valley  Parts  Depot  in 
Pennsauken  who  have  become  jobless  since 
November  19,  1966. 

The  Automotive  Agreement  Adjustment 
Assistance  Board  is  composed  of  Secretary 
of  Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wirtz  (Chairman) ,  Sec- 
retary of  Commeroe  John  T.  Connor,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Trewxiry  Henry  H.  Powler. 

The  Board's  action  came  after  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  International  Union 
filed  a  petition  for  eligibility  to  apply  for 
adjustment  assistance  on  behalf  of  a  group 
of  workers  employed  at  the  depot. 

The  Automotive  Agreement  Adjustment 
Assistance  Board  found  that  the  U.S.-Cana- 
dian  Automotive  Product*  Agreement,  signed 
on  January  16,  1966,  was  a  primary  factor  In 
causing  dislocation  of  workers  at  the  New 
Jersey  depot. 

The  Board  determined  that  as  a  result 
of  the  operation  of  the  agreement  the  Ford 
Co.  transferred  its  export  packing  operation 
from  Pennsauken  to  lillBonburg,  Canada,  -v 

The  Board  based  ics  certification  on  a  re- 
port from  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  and 
advice  from  the  Departments  of  Commeroe, 
Treasury,  Labor,  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration . 

Certified  workers  who  meet  the  required 
standards  may  receive  trade  readjustment 
allowances,  counseling  and  training  (includ- 
ing training  allowances),  and  relocation 
assistance. 

(From  the  Financial  Poet,  Apr.  2,  1966] 
Most     Axtto-Pabts     Makkbs     Are     Rubbii«o 
Hands   in    Quae   at   Huoe   Mabket  Pros- 
pects— Shock -Absobbeb     Compant     Wnx 

QtJADRtTVLE     BUBTNESe     IN     1967,     ZiNC     DlE- 

CASTERs    Expect    To    Boost    Expobts    to 

Unttbd  States  and  OPPORTtfNrriEs  Beckon 

TOR  Most 

(By  David  Crane) 

With  orders  fiowlng  out  from  the  auto- 
makers for  1967  models,  most  Canadian  auto 
parts  manufacturers  are  forecasting  unlim- 
ited opportunity  for  anyone  who  wni  get  out 
and  seU. 

And  big  chunks  of  the  sales  for  this  first 
full  model  year  of  the  automotive  pact  will 
be  in  the  United  States. 

Scores  of  new  factories  are  under  con- 
struction or  In  the  planning  stage. 

One  discordant  note:  the  stampers  and 
firms  which  make  products  the  automakers 
themselves  produce  in  th?  Umted  States 
may  be  hit  hard. 

Not  everyone  will  do  as  well  as  Van  Der 
Hout  Associates,  Ltd.,  of  Toronto  which, 
through  Its  subsidiary,  Gabriel  of  Canada. 
Ltd.,  will  quadruple  its  business  in  1967, 
selling  $10  mllUon  worth  of  shock  absorbers, 
compared  with  $2.8  mllUon  in  the  1966 
model  year. 

"Close  to  75  percent  of  production  In  the 
1967  model  year  will  go  to  the  United 
States."  President  J.  B.  Van  Der  Hout  told 
FP. 

Nor  will  many  do  as  badly  as  National 
Auto  Radiator  Manufacturing  Co.,  a  Wind- 
sor stamping  company,  which  will  loee  80 
percent  of  its  btislness  In  1907 — a  loss  of  $3 
mllUon  of  orders.  Its  work  force,  once  870, 
Is  down  to  200  and  will  soon  drop  to  160. 

Most  companies  are  somewhere  In  be- 
tween, with  many  more  gaining  than  lodng 
aales. 

One  branch  of  the  parts  Industry  that  Is 
reaUy  scoring  with  the  auto  pact  la  the  stno 
dlecastlng  business. 
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An  offlciai  of  National  Hardware  Speclal- 
tiee,  Ltd.  a  subeidi&ry  of  ConaoUd&ted  Min- 
ing  &   Smelting   Co    or   Canada,   told   FP: 

•Orders  (or  1967  are  up  considerably.  It's 
really  quite  an  Increase  over  last  year's  busl- 
aesB,    in    fact   close   to    three   times 

A  g'X)d  proportion  of  the  iucrease  comes 
from  increased  exporta  to  the  United  State*. 
A»  far  as  we  are  concerned  a  good  deal  of 
this  18  due  to  the  auto  agreement." 

In  Oshawd.  Coulter  Ma:;ulacturlng  Co., 
A  Jiecaster  acquired  by  Noranda  Mines  Ltd. 
.<i..s:  year,  haa  a  *1  million  expansion  well 
■^■.-.Acr  way  *!-.lch  wll!  make  it  one  of  the 
largest  dlecasting  and  electroplating  plante 
!n  oi>«ration  In  Canada  when  finished  In  late 
IMS 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  1967  model 
year  orders  are  now  m  and  there's  a  con- 
siderable increase  m  business  with  the  U.S.," 
President  A.  Graham  Coulter  told  FP. 

We  shipped  very  little  to  the  U.S.  In  1986. 
In  the  1967  mode!  year  15  to  20  percent  of 
our  output  win  go  to  the  U.S.  At  the  same 
time,  we  don  t  seem  to  have  lost  any  busi- 
ness in  Canada" 

In  Branialea,  Ont  .  Hudson  Bay  Dlecast- 
ings  Ltd  s  t3.2  million  zlnr  plant  la  now 
getting  ready  for  production  The  company, 
which  is  a  subsidiary  of  Hudson  Bay  Min- 
ing Si  Smelting  Co..  will  start  operating  a 
one-shift  run   in  mid-June 

In  the  1967  model  year  we  will  operate 
at  one-third  capacity  with  75  percent  of  our 
production  going  to  the  U.S  .  "  general  man- 
ager O    F.  Clarke  said. 

In  iron  castings,  Oalt  Malleable  Iron  Ltd. 
and  its  new  (3  million  plant  operated  by  Oalt 
Brantford  Malleable  Iron  Ltd.  WUI  alllp 
about  one  third  of  output  to  the  U.S.  In  1M7. 
"Our  new  plant  is  geaired  for  North  Ameri- 
can production,"  president  H  C.  MaoKay 
said  "Although  we  had  participated  In  the 
U  S  market  before  the  pact,  it  haa  cer- 
tainly helped. 

■And  we  expect  better  sales  to  the  U.S. 
with  the  new  plant.  The  market  Is  there. 
the  orders  can  be  had.  It's  ]ust  a  matter  of 
producing." 

Here  are  more  oompaniee,  which  .nay  the 
pact  has  been  good  for  them ; 

S  K.D.  Manufacturing  Co..  Amherstburg. 
Ont  President  Gordon  Knight  said;  "The 
1967  model  year  Is  all  booked  up.  It  wont 
be  our  first  year  of  shipping  to  the  VS.,  but 
shipments  to  the  U.S.  In  the  1967  model 
year  will  total  30  percent  of  output  com- 
pared with  almost  none  two  to  three  years 
ago  and   not   much   last   year   either  '■ 

The  company  will  complete  an  »85O.0OO  ex- 
pansion In  July.  Increasing  capacity  by  20 
percent, 

Phllco  Corp.,  a  division  of  Ford  Motor  Co., 
win  ship  cloee  to  200.000  auto  radios  to  the 
US  from  Its  Toronto  plant  In  1967.  In 
1966  model  year  Its  shipments  Are  likely  to 
be  a  little  over  half  that  amount 

Canadian  Acme  Screw  &  Gear  Ltd..  sub- 
sidiary of  Levy  Industries  Ltd  ,  has  a  sizable 
order  from  Ford  U.S.  for  transmissions  and 
differentials  for  the  M151  Jeep.  Company 
says  It   "has  other  Irons  In  the  flre  " 

Krallnator  Filters  Ltd..  Preston.  Ont. 
President  0  N.  Fouse  said,  "It  looks  very 
bright  for  'js.  "We  Just  started  shipping  into 
the  US  in  late  faU_  1965.  and  now  we  expect 
these  orders  to  really  accelerate.  We  expect 
the  1968  model  year  wUi  really  show  the 
greatest  increase — and  we  are  now  working 
on  p.ans  for  a  plant  expansion  that  we  will 
probably  announce  In  two  months  '" 

Wallace  Barnes  Co.,  Hamilton,  is  now  start- 
ing a  1300.000  additional  auto  valve  spring 
line  and  Is  looking  at  plans  for  new  plant 
spiace. 

President  W.  A.  Campbell  told  FP  Wt' 
have  Btaxted  to  ship  to  the  XJB.  arid  lUe  now 
shipping  5  to  7  percent  of  our  outp-Jt  there 
after  starting  our  export  program  last  year. 
The  auto  pact  has  worked  out  very  -jveil  for 
our  company.     We  realize  It's  a  ro'igh  game 


but  we're  used  to  the  dlaclpUnee  of  the  auto- 
motive market  and  ate  able  to  match  or 
better  U3.  competition." 

Dominion  Rubber  Co.,  Montreal,  is  now  re- 
ceiving the  first  of  Its  1967  model  orders. 
While  tires  are  not  included  under  the  pact, 
the  company  alao  manufacturee  interior 
trim  and  eetlmates  that  40  percent  of  its 
trim  production  Is  no>w  going  into  the  U.S. 
"Certainly  since  the  auto  pact  we  have  picked 
up  an  Increase  .n  shipments  "to  the  n.S.," 
company  president  E.  A.  Martin  told  FP. 
"We  picked  up  more  business  In  1966  and  our 
Initial  orders  indicate  that  we  can  expect 
even  more  In  1967." 

Eaton  Automotive  Canada  Ltd..  London,  Is 
obtaining  an  increase  In  orders.  Next  month 
Its  Wallaceburg  plant  goes  Into  limited  pro- 
duction and  a  new  plant  in  Chatham  goes 
Into  limited  production  in  the  third  quarter. 
Hayes  Steel  Products  Ltd.,  Thorold.  Presi- 
dent O.  B.  Mitchell  said:  "Our  orders  show 
a  fairly  substantial  Increase  for  the  1967 
model  year." 

By  early  December  the  company's  auto 
frame  plant  will  be  finished.  Production 
should  start  in  spring  of  1967.  "We  will 
produce  200,000  to  300,000  frames  for  the 
1968  model  year,  with  76  percent  of  produc- 
tion headed  for  the  U.S." 

Ontario  Steel  Products  Co.,  Toronto,  ex- 
pects exports  to  increase  in  1967.  Vice-presi- 
dent E.  B.  Cranston  said:  "We  will  prob- 
ably export  quite  a  bit.  Right  now  we  are 
exporting  about  35  percent  of  our  production 
to  the  U.S.,  whereas  three  years  ago  we  really 
were  Just  Canadian  suppliers." 

Kelsey  Wheel  Co.,  Windsor.  President  W. 
A.  Harrison  said:  "The  outlook  is  pretty  good. 
We've  got  something  In  the  making  that,  if 
It  clicks,  will  really  be  something. 

"Right  now  we  have  one  good  order  we 
didn't  have  for  1966.  And  since  the  auto 
pact  about  60  percent  of  our  production  goes 
to  the  U.S." 
Kelsey  may  announce  a  new  plant  soon. 
Bendlx-Weatlnghouse  Automotive  Air 
Brake  Co.,  Ohio.  Is  expected  to  announce 
plans  for  a  new  plant  in  Ontario  soon.  It 
win  produce  heavy  duty  truck  brake  parts. 

Borg-Warner  Corp.,  a  major  automotive 
parts  manufacturer  In  the  U.S.,  recently 
formed  a  new  company,  Borg-Warner  Canada 
Ltd.  "to  prepeu-e  for  future  growth."  Present 
company  operations  In  Canada  Include  Long 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Marbon  Chemicals, 
Morse  Chain  of  Canada  Ltd. 

Chrysler  Canada  Ltd.  is  also  planning  an 
expansion  of  its  parts-making  subeidlariee — 
altogether  the  company  will  spend  t2.e  mil- 
lion to  double  the  slse  of  Its  trim  plant  at 
AJax,  Ont. 

For  the  stampers,  the  auto  pact  Is  another 
story  altogether.  More  vulnerable  than 
many  partamakers,  since  they  represent  a 
duplication  of  a  very  expensive  tooling  oper- 
ation already  In  existence  In  the  U.S.,  some 
see  their  Industry  as  the  sacrifice  in  the  auto 
agreement. 

"The  question  for  many  of  the  stampers," 
Donald  Wood,  executive  "vlce-preeldent  of  the 
Automotive  Parts  Manufacturers'  Association 
(Canada) ,  told  FP,  "is  whether  they  will  have 
enough  work  in  1967  to  keep  them  going  until 
they  will  see  what  they  can  get  in  1968. 

"1968  is  the  year  of  the  major  model  change. 
This  is  where  we  will  find  out  if  the  agree- 
ment will  work.  Will  we  tool  up  In  Canada? 
This  will  have  to  be  decided  soon." 

National  Radiator,  which  la  Canada's  larg- 
est jobber  stamping  plant,  is  not  a  captive 
firm  with  all  Its  orders  tied  to  one  company. 
Its  busineee  Is  almost  equally  divided  among 
the  Big  Three  auto  makers — but  the  Big 
Three  also  own  vaat  stamping  op>erations  of 
their  own  In  the  U-8.  which  can  easily  absorb 
the  work  National  Radiator  and  other  Cana- 
dian companies  like  it  have  been  doing  under 
tarllT  protection. 

Two  months  ago  the  Btamp««  appealed  to 
Industry  Minister  C.  N.  Druiy  for  help.    He 


arranged  a  meeting  with  the  presidents  erf  the 
auto  companies — and  this  seems  to  have  at 
least  opened  up  some  contacts  between 
Canadian  stampers  and  U.S.  auto  company 
buyers. 

The  president  of  another  Windsor  stamp- 
ing comjxmy,  who  says,  his  business  will  drop 
by  a  third  in  1967,  told  PP  that  "when  Karl 
Scott  (president  of  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Can- 
ada) phoned  across  the  river  to  Detroit,  it 
at  least  got  us  into  company  ofDces." 

What  the  stampers  are  waiting  to  see  ncm 
is  whether  they  will  get  any  orders  after  all 
these  meetings — although  moet  concede  that 
it's  too  late  to  pick  up  1967  business,  though 
they  have  some  hopes  for  1998. 

Thomas  Eansor,  president  of  Fabricated 
Steel  Products  (Windsor)  Ltd.  and  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Automotive 
Parts  Manufacturers'  Association  that  loolu 
after  the  stamping  Industry's  problems,  told 
FP: 

"Some  stampers  are  going  to  suffer,  but 
It  will  be  their  own  fault.  When  the  gov- 
ernment opened  the  doors  a  few  weeks  ago, 
half  of  them  didn't  take  advantage  of  it. 

"The  meeting  produced  results  for  those 
who  were  interested.  It's  not  going  to  be 
easy,  but  the  stampers  can  get  the  business," 
Even  for  Fabricated  Steel  Products,  Eansor 
said,  "It's  a  struggle.  But  we  •will  survive. 
"There  was  a  possibility  at  one  time, 
though,  of  not  surviving  since  we  could  not 
quote  on  parts.  But  with  the  chance  to 
quote  we  may  get  orders.  And  the  job  will 
become  easier  because  we  will  be  making  30 
to  40  parte.  Instead  of  250." 

Not  all  the  parts  stampers  share  Eantor^ 
optimism.  One  Toronto  firm  told  FP:  "The 
pact  still  isn't  doing  anything  for  us.  Two 
or  three  months  ago  there  was  considerable 
sc"urrylng  around  and  a  session  with  Drury. 
This  led  to  a  pickup  In  the  tempo  of  en- 
quiries from  the  auto  Industry — but  no  new 
orders." 

Another  Toronto  stamper  said:  "We  are 
satisfied  with  the  orders  we  have,  but  th»e 
could  be  a  problem  since  the  auto  makers 
are  trying  to  eliminate  duplicate  toolings 
and  stampers  aren't  getting  the  17.3. 
business." 

In  Windsor,  Johnstel  Metal  Products  Ltd. 
has  closed  down  because  of  the  combined 
effects  of  a  leng^thy  strike  and  a  loss  in  U.S 
orders.  FP  understands  there  are  severs! 
other  companies  that  may  close  down  if  dis- 
cussions over  the  1968  outlook  are  not  prom- 
ising. 

Elsewhere  in  the  auto  parts  Industry,  sobm 
highly  specialized  ocwnjjanles  fear  that  thej. 
too,  may  close  up  as  a  result  of  U.S.  compe- 
tition. 

IngereoU  Machine  &  Tool  Co.  General  Man- 
ager J.  D.  Loverldge  told  FP  the  company  l« 
losing  $3  mlllloa  of  business  In  1967  on  steer- 
ing box  order*.  Orders  from  Chrysler  Canad* 
wUl  be  less  than  9500,000,  compared  with  W 
million  two  years  ago. 

"I  don't  know  where  we  will  end  up,  but 
we  will  produce  steering  boxes  in  1967  to  All 
orders  from  our  other  customers, "  Loverldge 
said. 

To  compensate  for  !oet  auto  business.  In- 
gersoll  Machine  has  won  a  93  million  oon- 
tract  from  Ford  in  the  U.S.  for  machlneo 
rocket  warheads,  imder  the  Canada-U.S.  d«- 
fense-sharlng  program. 

One  company  which,  in  the  past  three 
years,  has  established  a  reputation  for  ag- 
gressiveness, may  wind  up  its  operations  bo<» 
Reason:  it  makes  a  product  that  all  of  the 
Big  Three  manufacture  in  their  own  plant* 
In  the  U.S.  ^ 

A  bearing  company  told  FP:   "We  shouia 
know  thU  week  where  we  stand."    It  believe* 
its  bearing  sales  will  be  hurt  by  Imports  trctr' 
Japan    for   manufacture   Into   transmlsslo: 
assembled  in  Canada  for  the  U.S. 

Then  there  are  companies  like  Auto  Sp 
citrttles  Btanufacturlng  Co.,  Windsor,  wblc 
•aw  the  U.S.  potential  even  before  the  ai^' 
pact.      "The   auto    pact    hasnt    had  mu^ 
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affsct  on  us."  President  R.  M.  Foote  said. 
"We  started  exporting  In  1959-1960  and 
have  grown  ever  since.  Today  36  to  40  per- 
cent of  our  business  Is  going  to  the  VS. — 
but  the  pact  hasn't  brought  us  a  single  new 
customer." 

llAJOa     CONGEBSSIONAL     BATTLX     MAT      ERXTPT 

Over  Labor  Which  Is  Dispuicb)  bt  Parts 

DSAL 

Washington. — ^Plrst  major  test  of  federal 
aid  for  displaced  labor  under  the  Canada- 
U.S.  automobile  trade  agreement  is  under 
way. 

The  VS.  Tariff  Commission  is  investigating 
layoffs  at  a  New  Jersey  Ford  Motor  Co.  plant. 
The  United  Auto  Workers  Union  says  "work- 
ers are  losing  their  jobe  because  Ford  is  trans- 
ferring to  Canada  work  that  had  been  done 
at  Its  Delaware  Valley  parts  depot  in  Penn- 
s&uken,  N.J.  UAW  says  the  Canada-U.8. 
agreement  is  the  primary  reason. 

If  the  commission  decides  no  aid  should  be 
given  It  could  spark  a  major  battle  in  Con- 
gress over  the  agreement. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  UjS.  legislation, 
workers  who  are  dislocated  because  of  the 
Canada-U.S.  deal  can  get  special  help  from 
the  federal  government  for  retraining,  reset- 
tlement or  extra  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. The  language  providing  for  this  assist- 
ance is  far  more  liberal  than  that  In  the 
overall  U.S.  trade  law.  It  was  made  more 
Uberal  at  the  Insistence  of  UAW  leaders  and 
It  was  only  on  this  basis  that  UAW  officials 
agreed  to  support  the  trade  agreement. 

About  100  workers  could  be  affected  at  the 
Ford  plant.  If  the  commission  finds  they  are 
losing  their  Jobs  because  of  the  Canada-U.S. 
agreement,  it  will  so  advise  a  Cabinet-level 
committee  which  almost  certainly  would 
agree  and  provide  the  aid. 

Until  now,  no  such  aid  has  ever  been  given 
by  Washington.  Several  applications  were 
made  under  the  general  U.S.  trade  law,  but 
all  were  rejected,  primarily  because  of  the 
strictness  of  the  provisions. 

No  public  hearing  is  planned  as  yet  by  the 
Tariff  Oommisslon  on  this  first  major  test  of 
the  new  provisions,  but  a  hearing  can  be  held 
If  requested  by  UAW.  It  likely  wUl  take  sev- 
eral weeks  before  the  commission  submits  its 
recommendations  on  adjustment  assistance 
to  the  workers  In  the  New  Jersey  plant. 


The  VS.  government  anUclpatee  there  will 
be  some  awards  this  year  to  American  auto 
workers  thrown  out  of  work  because  of  the 
Canada-U.S.  automobile  deal — there  is  pro- 
vision for  such  awards  in  the  new  U.S.  budget 

Ontauo  Absorbinq  Deal's  Main  Impact 

The  greatest  Impeict  of  the  Canada-U.S. 
auto  pact  Is  being  felt  in  Ontario,  where  the 
bulk  of  the  auto  and  auto  parts  manufac- 
turing Is  carried  out. 

Looking  ahead,  Ontario  Economics  &  De- 
velopment Minister  Stanley  Randall  gave 
this  growth  forecast  for  the  next  two  years 
at  the  opening  of  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Canada's 
$25  million  truck  plant  at  OakvUle: 

Create  at  least  another  20,000-30,000  new 
Jobs  in  the  province. 

Stimulate  another  several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  of  Investment  in  plant  and  eq-ulp- 
ment. 

Add  at  least  6  million  sq.  ft.  of  new  factory 
space. 

Bring  in  at  least  20  new  plants  to  On- 
tario— and  lead  to  expansions  In  20-30  others. 

"Of  all  the  Ontario  companies  expanding 
their  plants  last  year,  75  were  involved  in, 
or  with,  the  automotive  Industry.  They 
added  over  8,000  employees,  over  3  mllUon 
sq.  ft.  of  new  space,  and  spent  over  HOC  mil- 
lion on  capital  equipment,"  Randall  said. 

And,  he  added,  "of  all  the  new  manufactur- 
ing establishments  that  located  in  Ontario 
last  year,  35  companies  were  affected  by,  or 
resulted  from,  the  new  automotive  p>act. 
These  companies  added  5.000  employees,  built 
over  2  million  sq.  ft.  of  space  and  Invested 
over  $60  million." 

[Prom  the  Financial  Post  (Canada)  Apr.  3, 

1966] 

iNVMTifnrr    Optimism    About    Atrro-PASTs 

Pact 

Optimism  about  the  auto-parts  Industry  is 
the  predominant  mood  among  Investment 
analysts  and  manufacturers  now  that  the 
Canada-U.S.  auto  pact  is  starting  to  pay  off 
for  many  of  the  country's  parts  makeni. 

But  as  far  as  stock  prices  are  concerned, 
the  market  is  cautlo'us,  with  many  Investors 
still  maintaining  a  wait-and-see  attitude. 

For  the  auto-parts  industry,  this  Is  the 
first  full  model  year  imder  the  pact  in  which 

Hov)  auto  partt  firms  have  fared 


they  have  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
conditions  of  freer  trade  between  Canada 
and  the  U.S. 

But  If  the  waiting  period  has  been  nerve- 
wracking,  it  appears  to  have  been  worth  it 
for  many  of  the  producers,  with  1967  model 
year  orders  now  rolling  In : 

A  Toronto  shock-absorber  manufacturer 
will  nearly  quadruple  his  sales  in  the  1967 
model  year  and  expiort  76  percent  of  his  out- 
put to  the  U.S. 

A  Dresden,  Ont.,  zinc-die  caster  will  nearly 
triple  his  sales  and  also  register  a  sharp 
increase  In  expKirts  to  the  U.S. 

A  Windsor  wheel  manufacturer  may  build 
a  new  plant  If  the  orders  he  expects  to  sign 
In  the  near  future  materialize.  He  exports 
60  percent  of  his  production  to  the  U.S. 

But  there  Is  another  side  of  the  story,  too. 

Some  companies,  especially  stampen,  are 
getting  mainly  bad  news.  Canada's  largest 
Jobbing  stamper,  a  Windsor  company  with 
more  than  150  presses,  says  it  wUl  lose  80 
percent  of  its  business  in  1967  and  is  already 
laying  off  men. 

Other  companies  surveyed  by  W  say  "they 
just  don't  know  whether  they  can  wait  out 
1967  with  the  slim  orders  they  have  to  see 
what  they  wUl  get  for  the  1968  model  year. 

The  1968  model  year  Is  the  crucial  one  tar 
many  companies.  Major  model  changes  are 
expected  then,  and  this  Is  when  Canadian 
companies  will  discover  whether  they  will  get 
any  of  the  tooling  work. 

It  Is  also  the  deadline  year  for  the  auto- 
makers to  achieve  what  amounts  to  about  a 
*500-rallllon  increase  in  Canadian  content. 

One  problem  that  has  bothered  many 
Canadian  parts  producers:  getting  to  meet 
the  i>arts  buyers  In  the  U.S.  auto  companies. 

Major  purchasing  decisions  lie  largely  with 
the  head  offices  of  the  auto  com.p>&nlee  now — 
and  this  means  a  lot  of  selling  has  to  be  done 
In  Detroit. 

Canadian  parts  prodticers  had  complained 
of  difficulties  In  getting  through  the  doois  ol 
U.S.  purchasing  departments.  But  a  meet- 
ing two  months  ago  between  Industry  Minis- 
ter C.  M.  Drury  and  the  presidents  of  the  auto 
companies  seems  to  have  cleared  up  this 
problem. 

For  the  complete  picture  of  what  the  1967 
orders  mean  for  Canadian  parts  producers 
seepp.  26, 41. 
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I  Allowing  for  stock  spUts. 
'  Estimated. 

Wht  Thxt'rx   Movdto — Attto  Parts   Firms 
Forge  Ahead,  Market  CAtmouB 

(By  Martin  Sinclair) 

Auto-parts  manufacturers  most  likely  to 
nicceed  In  the  new  freer  trade  environment 
&re  those  which  have  been  expanding  plant, 
itreamlinlng  equipment  and  have  VS.  affllla- 
tlons,  industry  observers  say. 

The  major  auto  builders  are  currently 
handing  down  orders  for  the  1967  models. 
The  bulk  of  the  companies  in  which  there  is 
investor  Interest  appear  to  have  done  weU. 

Apprehension  has  been  expressed  by  some 
investment  men  about  some  of  the  smaller 
suto  parts  companies,  especially  those  with  a 
'Urly  extensive  product  range. 

9^*  S'hAlyst  says:  "The  companies  that 
°«n't  start  ploughing  earnings  back  into 
Plant  and  equipment  after  the  Bladen  report 
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came  out  6   years  ago  are  the  ones  to  be 
wary  of. 

"Although  opttmlsm  predominates,  there 
are  some  investors  who  think  it  wiser  to  wait 
until  after  the  shakedown  period  before  mak- 
ing commitments  in  the  group." 

Stock  prices  sustain  this  view.  They  have 
been  stronger  during  the  past  year,  but  have 
shown  no  inclination  to  break  recordB.  The 
optimism  of  a  year  ago  now  oomes  tinged 
with  more  caution. 

Hayes  Steel  Products,  Ltd.,  manufacturee 
clutches,  axles,  universal  joints,  etc.  It  will 
spend  about  $2  million  on  coital  projects  in 
the  current  year. 

A  $16  million  auto-frame  plant  is  being 
built  adjacent  to  the  existing  plant  at  Tho- 
rold, Ont.,  which  will  be  in  jwoductlon  next 
year. 


Hayes,  66  percent-owned  by  Dana  Corp., 
Toledo,  expects  to  export  the  bulk  of  the 
fnunes.  The  parent  has  three  frame  plants 
and  an  auto  research  facility  In  Detroit. 

Stock  prices  reflect  the  general  belief  that 
Hayes  is  in  a  strong  position  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Canada-United  States  agreement. 
A  year  ago  a  share  could  be  botigbt  for  $16^4; 
the  current  price  Is  $27^.  The  1965-66  high- 
low  Is  $28Mi-$15>,i. 

Ontario  Steel  Products  Co.  manufacturee 
a  wide  range  of  products  for  the  autocnotlve 
industry.  It  is  controlled  in  the  United 
States  by  Rockwell -Standard  Corp. 

Investment  Interest  in  the  company  has 
been  consistent  for  some  time  although  there 
has  not  been  the  same  appreciation  in  stock 
value.  Prices  have  been  in  a  see-saw  mood 
since  the  beginning  of   the   year,  trending 
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lower  from  a  1966  high  of  $41  in  January  to 
839  recently  The  1966-66  high-low,  Wl  to 
928 

The  company  spent  ab<>'.!t  S2  million  la«t 
year,  part  of  which  Included  the  btUldlng 
and  equipping  of  a  coU  spring  factory  near 
the  new  General  Motors  of  Canada.  Ltd., 
plant   at  Ste,   Th^reae, 

Outlook  for  Ontario  Steel  under  the  agree- 
ment Is  said  to  be  favorable  About  25  per- 
ceru  of  production  la  being  exported  now. 
TTiree  years  ago  all  production  was  conaumed 
domestically. 

Kelsey  Wheel  Co  ha.s  been  a  favorite  with 
inalvsts  for  some  time  It  spent  more  than 
$6  minion  on  capital  projects  in  1965.  A 
new  plant  at  Windsor  was  completed  and 
further  expansion  of  wheelmaklng  capacity 
Is  planned. 

Net  earnings  for  6  months  to  February  28, 
1966.  were  released  this  week.  The  results — 
$2S4.174  (23  cent,s  per  common  share)  com- 
pared with  $472,332  (43  cents s  In  the  same 
perlfid  of   1965-~were  poor. 

However,  the  company  warned  some  time 
ago  that  earnings  for  the  period  would  be 
ad,  ersely  affected  by  abnormal  preproduc- 
tlon.  startup  and  development  costs  on  new 
equipment. 

Kelsey  Is  thought  to  be  negotiating  a  deal 
that  If  successful  could  have  major  Implica- 
tions About  30  percent  of  pnxluctlon  is  en- 
tering the  United  States  at  the  moment. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1965  the  high-low 
range  hrus  been  $19J4-$10i4  A  high  of 
$19-.,  was  reached  in  February  this  year. 
The  "price  has  weakened  to  $171,4  recently. 

S.KD  Manufacturing  Co.,  Amherstburg. 
Grit  s  one  of  ti.e  few  companies  In  the  In- 
du.srry  that  Is  not  a  US  subsidiary  Conse- 
quently no  helping  hand  can  be  expected. 
The  second  point  Is  that  the  company  manu- 
facturers stampings  and  theee  are  not  ex- 
;ject<?cl  to  be  in  sucn  demand  since  the  major 
automakers  In  the  U  S.  do  much  of  their  own 
sttm.pin?. 

Ho'jvever  S  K  D  is  showing  no  misgivings. 
The  company  will  complete  a  6850,000  ex- 
pansion in  July  which  will  provide  a  20-per- 
cent lncrea«e  in  stamped  steel  capacity. 
Three  new  presses  are  to  be  added  to  exist- 
ing plant.  Shipments  to  the  United  States 
in  the  1967  model  year  are  expected  to  total 
iO  percent  of  capacity 

Prices  have  been  a  little  weaker  recently, 
moving  down  on  low  volume  to  $8%  this 
week  from  a  1966  high  of  $10  last  January. 
The  1965  66  high-low.  $10-»5--j. 

Ingersoll  Machine  &  Tool  Co.  suffered  an 
immediate  setback.  Steering  box  cutbacks 
wiii  mean  a  lose  of  $2  million  .Although  an 
order  worth  $2  million  for  machined  rocket 
warheads  has  since  been  received,  it  cannot 
be  considered  a  continuing  order. 

The  company's  A  shares  rarely  tnula  and 
have  been  at  $9-2  since  the  begi:;ning  of  the 
year     The  1666-66  high-low  is  $12  $8. 

Van  Der  Hout  Associates,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
is  making  the  most  dramatic  foreca,st  of 
all  -sales  quadrupled   by    1967 

The  Toronto  company  Is  a  distributor  of 
automotive  and  electronic  products.  Con- 
solidated sales  for  fiscal  year  ended  .August 
31,  1965.  were  11.7  million,  net  profit  waa 
162.870,  equivalent  to  8  cents  per  common 
share.  The  company  has  a  49-percent  inter- 
est in  Gabriel  of  Canada  Ltd.,  manufacturer 
of  shock  absorbers. 

The  stock,  at  a  current  price  of  $2,80  sold 
at  a  1966  high  of  $3.50  last  February  The 
1965-66   high-low   is   $1.10-$3  50 

Toronto  Iron  Works.  Ltd.,  annual  report 
will  be  released  shortly.  Shareholders  will 
probably  be  told  of  some  fairly  extensive  ex- 
pansion plans  at  that  time 

But  ifs  doubtful  If  such  a  prospect  Is  be- 
hind the  strength  in  the  A.  stock 

When  Wimco  Industries  Eastern)  Ltd, 
which  owned  30  percent  of  Toronto  Iron 
common   shares,   made   an   offer  of   $50   per 


share  for  the  remainder  last  December,  the 
Claas  A  nonvoting  stock — valued  part  passu 
with  the  common  for  the  past  20  years — 
seemed  almost  to  have  been  cast  into  limbo. 

The  A  shares  were  selling  at  $34%  last 
January.  Since  then  there  has  been  a 
steady  appreciation.  A  high  of  »34>4  was 
reached  recently;  midweek  prtce  was  $34. 

The  common  was  delisted  earlier  this 
month  and  A  Is  now  the  only  public  means 
of  participating  In  the  company. 

There  was  some  speculation  that  Wlmco 
eventually  would  have  to  make  an  offer  for 
the  A  shares. 

[Form  AAB-2   (1-66) — Form  Approved: 
Budget  Bureau  No.  126  R-OOl] 

AUTOMOTTVK  ACRKKMUTT  ADJXISTMENT  ASSIST- 

ANcx  BoAKS — PrrrnoN  itsa  Dstbuunation 
or  EUGiBiLrTT  To  Appi-t  for  Adjtjstment 
Assistance  bt  Osotip  or  WORKxas  (Under 

THK    AOTOMOTTVB    PRODUCTS    TRADE    ACT    OF 

1965) 

For  Oovemment  use  only. 

Date  filed 

Petition  No.  6001. 

General  instructions:  Each  petition  shall 
contain  such  information  as  will  assist  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  in  its  investigations 
and  the  Board  in  muklng  the  determinations 
required  under  the  Automotive  Act,  relating 
to  (a)  whether  the  product  which  Is  the 
basis  for  the  petition  is  an  automotive  prod- 
uct within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  (b) 
whether  there  is  dislocation  of  a  significant 
number  or  proportion  of  the  workers,  or  a 
threat  thereof,  and  (c)  the  role  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  United  States-Canadian  Auto- 
motive Agreement  In  causing  such  disloca- 
tion or  threat  thereof. 

The  regulations  of  the  Board  apply  to  this 
form.  Copies  of  the  regulations  are  avail- 
able at  the  local  State  employment  security 


agency  c^cea  or  may  be  obtained  from  tbe 
Board. 

Return  an  original  and  three  copies  to: 
Chairman,  Automotive  Agreement  Adjust- 
ment Assistance  Board,  In  care  of  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Washington,  DC. 

Section  1.  All  questions  in  this  section 
must  be  answered.  (For  additional  Instruc- 
tions see  last  page.) 

1.  Petitioner  (name  and  address) : 

(a)  Person  filing:  Ken  Bannon,  8000  East 
Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  telephone  928- 
5391. 

(b)  If  petition  filed  by  a  union  give  name 
and  address  of  union:  International  Union, 
UAW,  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit, 
telephone  926-5216.  Affected  local  is  No. 
918;  President  Thomas  Qulnn,  922  Hunt 
Road.  Newton  Square.  Pa.    EL.  6-3187. 

(c)  If  petition  Is  filed  by  a  group  of  work- 
ers, other  than  a  union,  describe  the  group 
briefly  and  give  the  names  and  addresses  of 
three  members  of  the  group , 

2.  Employer  (name  and  address):  Ford 
Motor  Company.  Delaware  Valley  Parts  De- 
pot, Post  Office  Box  816,  Pennsauken,  N.J., 
Route  No,  130. 

3.  Automotive  product:  Name  or  describe 
the  automotive  product — I.e.  the  motor  ve- 
hicle or  fabricated  component  to  be  used  as 
original  equipment  In  the  manufacture  of 
motor  vehicles — forming  the  basis  for  the 
petition.  If  the  product  is  a  part  or  com- 
ponent and  If  known,  give  the  manufac- 
turer's part  number  and  Indicate  the  make 
of  the  vehicle  In  which  It  Is  used.  Packing 
and  shipping  for  export  of  knocked  down 
Ford  cars  and  trucks. 

4.  Dislocation.  If  there  were  or  are  sched- 
uled concentrations  of  dislocation  on  specific 
dates,  Indicate  dates,  and  number  of  workers 
affected.  If  actual  data  are  not  available, 
make  estimates  and  Indicate  the  basis  of 
each  estimate. 


Dste  dislocstion 
bc^an  or  Is 
threatened 

Number  of  workers  affected  in  establishment 

Type 

Prodncing  named  article 

Unemployed 

Underem- 
ployed or 
working 

short  weeks 

Workers  in  other  subdivlslom 

unemployed  becau.'ie  of  lack  of 

work  In  the  affected  subdivision 

ArtiiAl  dlii!ru*A.tion 

Dislocation  #in 
becin  Jan.  28, 
1966.  and  will  be 
completed  in 
Febmary  1«6«. 

Upon  completion 
of  dislocation 
111  employees 
will  be  laid  off 
from  6xport 
operations. 

Although  onlv  the  export  opers- 
tlona    are    being    disoontlnned, 
seniority  is  plantwide  so  that  em- 
ployees from  all  parts  of  the  depot 
will  be  laid  off.    ApprorimateJy 
20  employees  will  be  laid  off  from 
operations  other  than  export. 
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(b)  If  the  dislocation  noted  in  4a  involves 
a  layoff.  Indicate  the  type  of  layoff:  Perma- 
nent [x];  Indefinite  O:  or  definite  D  for  a 
duration  of weeks. 

0.  Basis  of  petition:  Describe  ftilly  the 
basis  for  yoxir  belief  that  the  operation  of 
the  U.S. -Canadian  Automotive  Agreement 
has  been  a  factor  in  causing,  or  threatening 
to  cause,  the  dislocation.  Include  or  at- 
tach all  available  evidence. 

In  a  memorandum  of  November  19,  1985 
(copy  attached)  the  Company  announced 
that  it  was  discontinuing  the  export  oi>er»- 
ttons  (packaging  knocked  down  cars  and 
trucks  for  export)  at  its  Delaware  Valley 
Parts  Depot.  At  a  meeting  on  December  6, 
1966,  in  Detroit,  Company  representatives 
advised  the  Union  that  the  exx>ort  opera- 
tions were  being  transferred  to  Ford  of  Can- 
ada, Ltd.,  from  where  they  would  be  con- 
tracted out  to  a  firm  located  in  Tllsonburg. 
Ontarto.  The  Company  subsequently  ad- 
vised the  Union  that  the  knocked  down  ears 
and  trucks  will  continue  to  be  manufac- 
tured In  the  United  States,  but  will  be 
shipped  to  Tllsonburg  for  export  packing  and 
shipping.    This  arrangement  was  made  eco- 


nomically advantageous  by  the  Automotive 
Trade  Act's  elimination  of  the  tariff  which 
previously  would  have  to  have  been  paid  on 
the  parts  going  Into  Canada. 

Section  II.  The  information  requested  In 
this  secUon  will  be  helpful  In  processing  the 
petition.  If  the  answers  are  not  known, 
write  "Do  not  know"  in  the  appropriate 
space. 

6.  Firm  name  and  address :  Name  and  ad- 
dress of  principal  office  of  firm:  Ford  Motor 
Company,  the  American  Road,  Dearborn, 
Mich. 

7.  Competing  products:  To  the  extent 
known,  name  or  describe  any  other  auto- 
motive product*  directly  competitive  with 
the  product  described  in  Question  3. 
Knocked  down  cars  and  trucks  produced  by 
other  automobile  manufacturers. 

8.  Employment:  Enter  the  average  num- 
ber of  employees  in  the  esubllshment,  of 
appropriate  subdivision,  for  each  year  since 
1963  and  for  the  moet  recent  6  months,  u 
the  annual  data  do  not  cover  a  calen^ 
year,  indicate  the  period  actually  covered 
If  the  estimates  are  used  in  place  of  actual 
data.  Indicate  the  basis  for  each  estimste. 


* 

Nomber  of  workers 

Products  Involved 

Annual 

Monthly 
(January 

1963 

1964 

1S<S 

1086 

1967 

1966)1 

^products 

S90 
306 

825 
283 

57fi 

Kamed  automotive  prodact 

234 

I  We  do  not  have  monthly  figures  for  past  6  months. 

Note. — If  more  detail  Is  available  Indicating 
employment  devoted  to  production  of  the  au- 
tomotive product  as  original  equipment  as 
compared  with  employment  devoted  to  pro- 
duction of  the  same  product  for  use  other 
than  as  original  equipment  (Including  re- 
placement) supply  this  data  below  or  as  an 
attachment.  Except  for  the  named  Automo- 
tive P»roduct  (p.arts  for  export),  some  of  the 
parts  handled  in  the  Delaware  Valley  Parts 
Depot  are  for  replacement  and  some  are  for 
original  equipment.  The  named  Automo- 
tive Parts  are  all  for  use  as  original  equip- 
ment. 

Section  m.  This  section  must  be  filled  In 
and  the  original  signed. 

9.  Public  hearing:  Do  you  desire  a  public 
hearing  before  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  as 
part  of  Its  factual  Investigation?  Tee  [  ], 
no(Xl. 

I  certify  that  I  have  read  this  petition,  that 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  the 
statements  contained  herein  are  correct  and 
complete,  and  that  I  am  authorized  by  and 
on  behalf  of  the  group  of  workers,  to  file  and 
sign  this  petition. 

Kin  Bannon, 
Board    Member -at -Large    and    Director, 
National   Ford   Department,   Jnterrui- 
tional  Union,  UAW. 

January  27,  1966. 

INTRA-COMPANT    COMMT7NICATION 

Ford  Motor  Compant, 

FORO  Division, 
November  19, 1995. 
To  the  Hourly   Employes   of   the   Delaware 
Valley  Parts  Depot. 
After  long  and  careful  study  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Comjiany  has  decided  to  discon- 
tinue Its  CKD  packaging  operations  at  the 
Delaware  Valley  Parts  Depot.     This  will  not 
affect  the  service  stock  functions  at  the  Depot 
which  will  continue. 

Unfortunately  It  will  be  necessary  in  con- 
nection with  the  CKD  discontinuance  to  lay 
off  a  number  of  hourly  employes  at  the  Depot. 
No  layoffs  resulting  from  this  partial  dis- 
continuance of  operations  will  take  place  un- 
til sometime  after  the  first  of  the  year,  how- 
ever. 

The  Company  will  offer  employment  op- 
portunities to  affected  hourly  employees  at 
other  Ford  Motor  Company  locations,  and 
will  be  discussing  such  opportunities  with 
your  collective  bargaining  representatives. 
In  addition,  the  application  to  eligible  hourly 
employees  of  various  Company  benefit  plans 
will  be  reviewed  with  you  and  your  Union 
representatives  at  an  early  date. 

The  transitional  period  ending  with  the 
final  discontinuanoe  of  the  CKD  operations 
*U1  be  difficult  for  Depot  employes  and  man- 
•gement  alike.  I  know  that  all  of  you  will 
continue  to  provide  the  high  degree  of  co- 
operation of  which  the  Depot  has  been  jtistly 
P«oud  since  Its  Inception  eight  years  ago. 

R.  W.  LXKMKS. 

AtrrOMOnVE     ACHXXStXNT     Apj  uhtmxmt     Ab- 
OSTANcx  Board— Summary   op  Finai,   Dx- 

'WMlNATlONB     AND     NOTICE     OF     CEHTIFICA- 
TION— pKTmON  FOR  ADTOSTMENT  ASSISTANCE 

rr  Certain  Workers  of  the  Ford  Motor 

COltPANY,  PXNNSADKXN,   N.J. 

DXTKRMIKATIONS    OF    THE    BOARD 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  avaUable 
"  It,  the  Automotive  Agreement  Adjustment 


Assistance  Board  determines  pursuant  to  the 
Automotive  Products  Trade  Act  of  1965  that — 

Dislocation  of  workers  In  the  Delaware  Val- 
ley Parts  Depot  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
has  occurred  or  threatens  to  occur  since,  be- 
ginning November  19,  1966,  a  significant 
number  or  proi>ortion  of  the  workers  have 
become  or  will  become  imemployed. 

The  operation  of  the  United  States- 
Canadian  Automotive  Products  Agreement 
has  been  the  primary  factor  In  causing,  or 
threatening  to  cause,  such  dislocation  (Sec- 
tion 302,  Act;  Section  501.9,  Board  Regula- 
tions) . 

CERTIFICATION 

The  Board  hereby  certifies  that  the  workers 
of  the  Delaware  Valley  Parts  Depot  at  Penn- 
sauken, N.J.,  who  became,  or  who  will  be- 
come, unemployed  or  underemployed,  on  w 
after  November  19,  1965,  are  eUglble  to  apply 
for  adjustment  assistance. 

BACKCROTTND 

A  petition  for  a  determination  of  eHglbility 
to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  was  filed 
with  the  Automotive  Agreement  Adjustment 
Assistance  Board  on  February  4,  1966,  by  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  International 
Union,  on  behalf  of  Local  918.  a  group  of 
workers  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  at  the 
Delaware  Valley  Parts  Depot  In  Pennsauken, 
N  J.  This  petition  was  filed  under  the  Auto- 
motive Products  Trade  Act  of  1965.  The 
petition  alleged,  Ln  effect,  that  the  group  of 
workers  was  threatened  with  unemploj-ment 
as  a  result  of  a  decision  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  to  transfer  the  packaging  and  ship- 
ping for  export  of  knocked-down  Ford  cars 
and  trucks  from  Its  Pennsauken  Depot  to 
Canada,  and  that  the  operation  of  the  United 
States-Canadian  automotive  agreement  was 
the  primary  factor  threatening  to  cause  such 
unemployment. 

On  February  8,  1966,  the  Automotive  As- 
sistance Committee  of  the  Board  requested 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  with  respect  to  the 
facts  relating  to  this  petition.  On  February 
10,  1966,  the  Commission  Issued  public  no- 
tice of  receipt  of  the  request  and  institution 
of  the  Investigation  (31  F.R  2741,  February 
15.  1966),  The  Commission  did  not  order  a 
public  hearing  in  conjunction  with  the  in- 
vestigation; the  petitioners  did  not  request 
such  a  hearing,  nor  did  any  other  Interested 
party. 

The  Commission  submitted  its  report  on 
this  investigation  on  March  30,  1966  (APTA- 
W-l).  As  stated  by  the  Commission  In  its 
public  announcement  with  reepect  to  this 
report,  virtuaUy  all  of  the  Information  in 
the  report  consists  of  material  received  in 
confidence,  and,  therefore,  the  report  would 
not  be  made  pubUc  (31  FJl.  B337.  April  2, 
1966) . 

In  addition  to  the  information  obtained 
from  the  Tariff  Commission  report,  the 
Board  also  obtained  advice  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Treasury,  Commerce,  Labor, 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration  un- 
der Section  802  (f)  (1)  of  the  Act. 

No  Interested  persons,  nor  any  others, 
made  written  submissions  to  the  Board  or 
requested  opportunity  to  present  their  views 
orally,  subsequent  to  the  date  the  Tariff 
Cocnmlsslon  made  Its  public  announcement 
of  the  completion  of  the  Investigation  and 


the  submission  of  the  report  to  the  Board 
(Section  601.11.  Board  Regulations). 

consiokrations 
In  accordance  with  the  Automotive  Prod- 
ucts Trade  Act  of  1966  the  Board  considered 
the  following: 

Automotive  product 
The  workers  must  be  in  a  firm  which  pro- 
duces an  automotive  product  as  defined  by 
the  Act.  The  petitioners  are  or  were  em- 
ployees of  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  which 
produces  such  automotive  products.  The 
majority  of  the  petitioners  worked  preparing 
certain  "knocked-down"  cars  and  trucks  for 
export.  "Knocked-dovm"  vehicles  (KD)  con- 
sist of  a  group  of  original  equipment  parts 
comprising  components  for  a  motor  vehicle 
and  which  are  shipped  together  to  another 
location  for  final  ass^nbly  into  a  motor 
vehicle.  Accordingly,  the  requirements  of 
Sections  302  (a)(2)  and  302  (1)(1)  are  sat- 
isfied. 

Actual  or  threatened  dislocation 
Unemployment  or  underemployment,  or 
threatened  unemployment  or  underemploy- 
ment, must  affect  a  significant  number  or 
proportion  of  the  workers  of  a  firm  or  appro- 
priate subdivision  thereof.  Significant  num- 
ber or  proportion  of  workers  means  in  moet 
cases  5  percent  of  the  workers  or  50  workers 
In  a  firm  (or  appropriate  subdivision 
thereof),  whichever  is  less  (Sections  302 
(b)(1)  and  302(1)  (2)  (B),  Act;  SecUon 
501.2(1)  (2),  Board  Regulations).  On  No- 
vember 19,  1966  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
announced  that  it  had  decided  to  discontinue 
the  export  packing  activity  at  the  Delaware 
Valley  Parts  Depot.  As  the  Commission 
points  out,  export  packaging,  previously  done 
at  the  Depot,  would  henceforth  be  performed 
in  Canada.  This  transfer  has  resulted  in  the 
dislocation  of  a  significant  number  and  pro- 
portion of  workers  from  the  Depot.  Between 
November  19.  1965,  when  the  threat  of  dis- 
location occurred,  and  March  8,  1966,  the 
number  of  hourly  employees  at  the  Delaware 
Valley  Parts  Depot  declined  by  more  than  60 
percent  and  almost  200  workers. 

The  Tariff  Commission  report  states  that 
the  majority  of  the  petitioning  group  6f 
workers  had  been  employed  by  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  at  the  Pennsauken  Depot 
In  the  distinct  activity  of  export  packaging 
(KD)  automotive  components  to  be  assem- 
bled Into  vehicles  In  various  overseas  loca- 
tions. This  Depwt  also  had  responsibility 
for  supplying  parts  for  some  domestic  Ford 
customers.  The  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that 
"bumping"  of  employees  among  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Depot  makes  the  entire  Depot  the 
appropriate  subdivision  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  for  considering  dislocation  and 
certification.  Accordingly,  the  requirements 
with  respect  to  dislocation  are  met. 

Role  of  the  operation  of  the  agreernent 
The  Board  was  uuaable  to  determine 
whether  the  economic  criteria  ^>eclfied  in 
Section  302(b)  of  the  Act  were  met.  The 
Commission  found  it  impractical,  due  to  the 
multiplicity  of  products  Involved,  to  obtain 
data  appropriate  for  such  punxise  within  the 
time  for  this  Investigation.  In  this  case, 
therefore,  the  Board  considered  whether  the 
operation  of  the  Agreement  has  nevertheless 
been  the  primary  factor  in  causing  or  threat- 
ening to  cause  the  dislocation  (Section 
302(d) ,  Act) .  Primary  factor  means  a  factor 
which  Is  greater  In  importance  than  any 
other  single  factor  present  In  a  given  case, 
but  which  does  not  have  to  be  greater  than 
any  combination  of  other  factors  (Section 
601 .2 (J),  Board  Regulations). 

The  Act  (Section  302(1)  (4))  defines  "op- 
eration of  the  Agreement"  to  Include  gov- 
ernmental or  private  actions  In  the  United 
States  or  Canada  directly  related  to  the  con- 
clusion or  implementation  of  the  Agreement. 
This  definition  is  Intended  to  permit  con- 
sideration  of  the  economic   effects  of  the 
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arrangementfi  ooncUided  between  the  Ca- 
nadian Oovernmeni;  and  automotive  vehicle 
manufacturers  ir.  Canada- 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada  en- 
tered into  such  an  arrangement  by  a  series 
or  letters  In  January  1965  •'  One  of  the 
more  Important  commitments  xs  an  under- 
taiclng  by  Ford  to  increase  Its  expenditures 
for  Canadian  material,  services,  labor,  and 
capital  by  Can.  $74  mliUon  by  the  1968 
model  year  The  Board  notes  that  the  ex- 
penditures for  operating  the  KD  activity  in 
Canada  will  constitute  a  significant  portion 
of  the  Ford  commitment.  In  addition,  the 
transfer  may  provide  the  opportunity  to 
Ford  for  some  savings  In  operating  coats. 

The  Board  concludes  that  the  opportunity 
to  meet  a  significant  portion  of  the  com- 
mitment to  the  Government  of  Canada  was 
the  compelling  clrcumsUnce  m  the  Ford 
Company's  final  decision  to  transfer  the  ex- 
port packing  operation  from  the  Delaware 
Valley  Parts  Depot  In  New  Jersey  to  Canada. 
The  Board,  therefore,  determines  that  the 
operation  of  the  Agreement  has  been  the 
primary  factor  in  causing  or  threatening  to 
cause  the  dislocation  of  workers  at  the 
Depot. 

(Section  302,  Automotive  Products  Trade 
Act  of  1965.  79  Stat.  1018.  E.  O  U254.  30 
F.R.  13569,  the  Automotive  Agreement  Ad- 
justment Assistance  Board  Regulations.  48 
CFR,  Part  501:  31  F.R  827:  and  Board  Order 
No.  1,  31  PR    853.) 

APim.   14,   1966. 

[Form   AAB-2    f  1-66)— Form   Approved: 
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Date  fUed 

PetiUon  No.  6-002. 

General  Instructions  Each  petition  shall 
contain  such  information  as  wUl  aaslst  th« 
r  3.  Tariff  Commission  In  Its  investigations 
and  the  Board  in  making  the  determinations 
required  under  the  Automotive  Act  relating 
to  IS)  whether  the  product  which  Is  the 
basis  for  the  petition  is  an  automotive  prcxl- 
uct  within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  b) 
whether  there  Is  this  dislocation  of  a  signifi- 
cant niunber  or  p)roportlon  of  the  workers  or 
a  thr«at  thereof,  and  (c)  the  role  of  the  oper- 
aUon  of  the  United  States-Canadian  Auto- 
motive Agreement  In  causing  such  disloca- 
tion or  threat  thereof : 

The  regulations  of  the  Board  apply  to  this 
form  Copies  of  the  regulations  are  avail- 
able at  the  local  State  employment  8ec'.ir!ty 
agency  ofBces  or  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Board. 

Return  an  original  and  three  copies  to: 
Chairman  Automotive  Agreement  .\djust- 
ment  Assistance  Board,  in  care  of  U  S  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Washington,  DC 

Section  I.  All  questions  In  this  section 
must  be  answered.  (For  additional  instruc- 
tions see  last  page  ) 

1     Petitioner    i  name   and   address): 
:a)   Person  filing:  Leonard  Woodcock,  8000 
East    Jefferson,    Detroit,    Mich.    Telephone 
936-6301. 

(b)  If  petition  filed  by  a  union  give  name 
and  address  of  union:  International  Dnlon, 
UAW  (same  address  and  telephone  number 
as  In  (a)  )  The  affected  Local  Union  Is  No. 
1231-315  Sheldon  SE,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
Preetdsnt,  Prank  Mills,  Telephones  GL8- 
3910;  OLa-9003. 


(c)    If   petition    Is   filed   by   a   group   of 

workers,  other  than  a  union,  deecrlbe  the 
group  briefly  and  give  the  names  and  ad- 
dressee of  three  members  of  the  group 

3.  Employer  (name  and  address):  Oeneral 
Motors  Corporation,  Plsher  Body  Plant  No.  3, 
2060  Vorhees  NW.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

3.  Automotive  product:  Name  or  describe 
the  automotive  product — I.e.  the  motor  ve- 
hicle or  fabricated  component  to  be  used  as 
original  equipment  In  the  manufacture  of 
motor  vehicles — forming  the  basis  for  the 


petition.  If  the  product  Is  a  part  of  com- 
ponent and  If  known,  give  the  manufac- 
turer's part  number  and  Indicate  the  make 
of  the  vehicle  in  which  it  Is  used.  Interior 
soft  trim  for  Chevy  n  and  Chevelle. 

4.  Dislocation:  If  there  were  or  are  sched- 
uled concentrations  of  dislocation  on  specific 
dates,  indicate  dates,  and  number  of  work- 
ers affected.  If  actual  data  are  not  avail- 
able,  make  estimates  and  indicate  the  basis 
of  each  estimate. 


Date  dislocation  began 
or  Is  threatened 

Number  of  workers  affected  in  establishment 

Type 

Producing  named  article 

Unemployed 

Underem- 
ployed or 
working 
short  weeks 

Workers  In  other  subdivisions  unem- 
ployed because  of  lack  of  work  In  the 
affected  subdivision 

Actual  dJdooatkm... 

August  to  December 

1965. 

770 

330  (Inspectors,  checker-trim,  material 

control,  and  maintenance). 

(b)  If  the  dislocation  noted  in  4s  Involves 
a  layoff,  indicate  the  type  of  layoff:  Per- 
manent D;  indefinite  ra;  or  definite  Q  f ot  a 
duration  of weeks. 

6.  Basis  of  petition:  Deecrlbe  fully  the 
buls  for  your  belief  that  the  operation  of 
the  U.S. -Canadian  Automotive  Agreement 
has  been  a  factor  in  causing,  or  threatening 
to  cause,  the  dislocation.  Include  or  attach 
all  available  evidence. 

Prior  to  the  coming  Into  effect  of  the 
Agreement,  CM  supplied  its  assembly  plants, 
.Vmerlcan  and  Canadian,  with  interior  soft 
trim  for  all  Chevrolet  models  from  the  Fisher 
Body  Plant  No.  3  In  Grand  Rapids.  Since 
the  Agreement  the  production  of  interior  soft 
trim  for  Chevy  n  and  Chevelle  models  have 
been  moved  from  Plsher  Body  Plant  No.  2 
to  a  new  cut  and  sew  plant  In  Windsor,  On- 
tario. Prom  the  new  Windsor  plant  GM  now 
supplies  all  Chevy  n  and  Chevelle  Interior 
soft  trim  formerly  produced  at  Plant  No.  3 
to  the  American  and  Canadian  plants  that 
assemble  these  two  lines  of  cars.  This  move 
•vsLs  made  because  OM  finds  It  cheaper  to 
manufacture  the  soft  trim  in  Canada,  at  the 
lower  wage  rates  that  prevail  there,  and  ship 
it  to  assembly  plants  in  the  United  States, 
now  that  It  can  cross  the  border  duty  free. 

Section  n.  The  Information  requested  In 
this  section  will  be  helpful  in  processing  the 
petition.  If  the  answers  are  not  known, 
write  "Do  Not  Know"  In  the  appropriate 
space. 

6.  Plrm  name  and  address:  Name  and 
address  of  principal  office  of  firm:  Oeneral 
Motors  Corporation,  Oeneral  Motors  Build- 
ing, Detroit,  Mich. 

7.  Competing  products:  To  the  extent 
known,  name  or  describe  any  other  auto- 
motive products  directly  comi>etltlve  with 
the  product  described  In  Question  3.  In- 
terior soft  trim  manufactured  by  the  other 
automobile  manufactvirers. 

8.  Employment:  Enter  the  average  num- 
ber of  employees  in  the  establishment,  or 
appropriate  subdivision,  for  each  year  since 
1963  and  for  the  most  recent  6  months.  If 
the  annual  data  do  not  cover  a  calendar 
year,  indicate  the  period  actually  covered. 
If  the  estimates  are  used  In  place  of  actual 
data,  indicate  the  basis  for  each  estimate. 


» House  Report  No.  537  '  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means),  89th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion, on  H.R.  9043,  p.  26 

"Copies  appear  among  other  places  in  .■ap- 
pendix C  of  House  Report  No.  537 


Products  lDTOlT«d 

Nnmber  ot  workers  (annual) 

1«0S 

19M 

1086 

1M6 

196T 

All  Droducta 

1,788 
398 

1,»S2 

vra 

2,428 
l.IU 

Named  automotive 
product 

NoT«. — If  more  detail  Is  available  Indlcat- 
tnff  employment  devoted  to  production  of  the 


automotive  product  as  original  equipment  as 
compared  with  employment  devoted  to  pro- 
duction of  the  same  product  for  use  other 
than  as  original  equipment  (including  re- 
placement) supply  XihlB  data  below  or  as  an 
attachment.  Some  of  the  production  of  the 
Automotive  Product  noted  above  is  for  re- 
placement, but  we  do  not  know  how  much. 
Section  in.  This  section  must  be  filled  In 
and  the  original  signed. 

9.  Public  heeurlng:  Do  you  desire  a  public 
hearing  before  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  as 
part  of  Its  factual  investigation?  Yes  Q. 
No  g]. 

I  certify  that  I  have  read  this  petition,  that 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  the 
statements  contained  herein  are  correct  and 
complete,  and  that  I  am  authorized  by  and 
on  behalf  of  the  group  of  workers  to  file  and 
sign  this  petition. 

Leonaho  Woodscock, 
Vice  President  and  Director, 
General  Motors  Department. 

Knn.  13,  1966. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  14, 1966| 

ISoimxti.. — Canada's  growth  outpaces  the 
U.S.  rate  as  trade  deals  bear  fruit. 

Canada's  gross  national  product  expanded 
8^  percent  In  real  terms  last  year,  compared 
with  a  5-2  percent  UjS.  gain.  C«4>ital  spend- 
ing climbs  at  a  20  percent  annual  rate,  out- 
stripping the  robust  16  percent  U.S.  rise.  A 
smaller  percentage  of  Canadian  than  Ameri- 
can workers  are  Jobless  and  wages  grow  three 
times  as  fast.  Canadian  exports  have  risen 
46  percent  in  5  years;  the  U.S.  gain  was  35 
percent. 

Trade  with  both  cold  war  camps  promotes 
Canadian  prosperity.  Big  wheat  contracts 
with  Red  China,  Russia,  and  Bast  Exmapesn 
nations  promise  prairie  province  farmers  good 
times  until  at  least  1968.  barring  crop  failure. 
Canadian  auto  output  runs  13  percent  above 
last  year,  while  U.S.  production  lags  6  per- 
cent, as  more  Canadlan-bullt  cars  are  shli^>ed 
to  the  United  States  under  last  year's  U.S.- 
Canadlan  automotive  "free  trade"  deal.  A 
90  percent  gain  In  automotive  shipments  to 
the  United  States  In  1966  over  1964  helped 
make  maniiiactured  goods  Canada's  fastef 
growing  exp>ort. 

Although  the  United  States  has  10  tlnx^ 
the    popxilatlon    of    Canada    and    nearly   I 
times  the  GNP.  it  Is  only  three  to  four  time' 
larger  in  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  cal 
the  roll. 

3  i"jT,i«ir|"A     IJ1' 
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Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  no  fur- 
ther business  remains,  I  move,  imder  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
stand  adjourned  until  noon  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtll  Monday,  May  16,  1966, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  12,  1966: 

OmcE  OF   Economic  OppoarnNrrY 

Bertrand  M.  Harding,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

U.S.  Masshal 

Roland  S.  Mosher,  of  Arizona,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Arizona  for  the 
term  of  4  years.     (Reappointment.) 

POSraiASTKKS 
AUIBAMA 

James  E.  MoOlamery,  EOmOTe,  Ala.,  in  place 
of  B.  H.  Reld,  retired. 

Relfe  S.  Pruett,  Seale,  Ala.,  In  place  of  L.  V. 
Burcb,  retired. 

James  L.  Shurett,  Shawmut,  Ala.,  in  place 
of  L.  D.  Strother,  retired. 


Alaska,  In  place 


ALASKA 

Eldor  R.  Lee,  Petersburg, 
of  R.  F.  Brennan,  retired. 

ARIZONA 

Joe  E.  Babcock.  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.,  In 
place  of  N.  I.  Prelhage,  retired. 

Norman  G.  Massey,  Lakeside,  Ariz.,  in  place 
of  F.  A.  Johnson,  retired. 

K.  J.  Poutz,  Teec  New  Pos,  Ariz.,  In  place  of 
K.  Z.  Bradshaw,  resigned. 

Arnold  R.  Ellas,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  In  place  of 
H.  B  Collins,  retired. 

ABKANSAS 

Charles  T.  Bryan,  Gurdon,  Ark.,  in  place  of 
L.  E.  Prultt,  transferred. 

CAUrOBNU 

WUbur  S.  Oram,  El  Cerrlto.  Calif.,  in  place 
of  C.  P.  Mailing,  deceased. 

J.  Edmund  Culver,  King  City,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  R.  J.  Brlggs,  retired. 

William  J.  Askew,  Lower  Lake,  Oallf.,  In 
place  of  E.  L.  Layton,  retired. 

Edward  P.  Harrington.  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Calif.,  In  place  of  W.  C.  O'Donnell,  retired. 

COLORADO 

Harold  D.  Jackson,  Rye,  Colo.,  In  place  of 
J.  O.  Bell,  retired. 

CONNSCnCDT 

Richard  J.  Marks,  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  place 
ot  W.  P.  Moran,  retired. 

FLORIDA 

Ray  A.  HlUiard,  Geneva,  Fla.,  in  place  of 
J-  L.  Brown,  retired. 

CEORGIA 

James  B.  Young,  Clermont,  Oa.,  in  place  of 
M.  H.  Reynolds,  retired. 

Thomas  L.  Exley,  Springfield,  Ga.,  in  place 
ot  L.  D.  Morgan,  deceased. 

roAHO 

Joseph  W.  Ebberts,  ChalUs.  Idaho.  In  place 
of  E.  I.  Clark,  retired. 


WiUiam  L.  Slnnett,  Adair,  111.,  in  place  of 
R.  L.  Douglass,  retired. 

Bernie  J.  Caasidy,  Oabery,  111.,  In  place  of 
R.  M.  Miller,  retired. 

James  N.  Camer,  Carriers  Mills,  111.,  In 
place  of  Elbert  McDonald,  retired. 

Richard  E.  Dixon,  Montlcello,  111.,  in  place 
of  F.  H.  Pembroke,  retired. 

Marjorle  E.  Scott,  Olympla  Fields,  111.,  in 
place  of  W.  S.  Stamper,  retired. 

INDIANA 

Jack  E.  Sprague,  Angola,  Ind.,  in  place  of 
R.  L.  Rldenour,  retired. 

Ruth  M.  Sutton,  Hemlock,  Ind.,  in  place  of 
H.  S.  Duncan,  retired. 

John  E.  Lanslnger,  Knlghtetown,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  R.  R.  Morgan,  retired. 

Donald  H.  Owens,  Mexico,  Ind.,  In  place  of 
B.  W.  Postal,  retired. 

Harold  D.  Bowman,  Roann,  Ind.,  in  place 
of  R.  B.  Pllnn,  retired. 

Charles  H.  Martlndale,  Solaberry.  Ind.,  in 
place  of  D.  P.   McGuire,  resigned. 

IOWA 

Raymond  P.  Weber,  Falrbank,  Iowa,  in 
place  of  J.  P.  Rechkemmer,  deceased. 

William  J.  Dohrer,  Rudd,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  L.  F.  Clay,  deceased. 

Lars  C.  Larson,  Woden,  Iowa,  in  place  of 
P.  L.  Smith,  transferred. 

KANSAS 

Francis  J.  O'Leary.  Port  Leavenworth. 
Kans.,  in  place  of  W.  J.  Lyons,  Jr.,  retired. 

Morris  T.  Bowker,  Ogden,  Kans.,  in  place 
of  K.  A.  Biasing,  retired. 

Robert  Shove,  Onaga,  Kans.,  in  place  of 
L.  C.  Irwin,  retired. 

Marie  E.  Vlckers,  Pratt,  Kans.,  in  place  of 
H.  R.  Brickel,  retired. 

KXNTUCKT 

Clarence  F.  Jones,  Grand  River,  Ky.,  In 
place  of  N.  B.  Jones,  retired. 

Robert  O.  Lanier,  Kevll,  Ky.,  In  place  of 
M.  E.  Johnson,  retired. 

LOUISIANA 

Robert  O.  McClung,  Homer,  La.,  In  place  of 
V.  M.  Robert,  retired. 

MAINS 

Delbert  H.  Spinney,  Eliot,  Maine,  in  place 
of  C.  O.  Davis,  deceased. 

Claude  A.  Cyr,  Port  Kent,  Maine,  in  place 
of  E.  O.  Labbee.  retired. 

MARTLAND 

C.  Alvln  Sanger,  Cordova,  Md.,  in  place  of 
P.  M.  Roe.  deceased. 

William  C.  Norris.  Jr.,  Forest  Hill,  Md.,  in 
place  of  W.  S.  Nagle,  retired. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Dorthy  L.  ConnoUy,  Dunstable,  Mass.,  In 
place  of  E.  L.  Naylor,  deceased. 

PhiUp  E.  Sullivan,  East  Pepperell,  Mass., 
in  place  of  I.  S.  Leary.  retired. 

Robert  Connell,  Forge  Village.  Mass.,  In 
place  of  J.  M.  Connell,  retired. 

P.  Joseph  Murphy,  Hudson,  Mass.,  in  place 
of  M.  L.  Hunt,  retired. 

Antone  L.  Sllva,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  in 
place  of  J.  J.  GobeU,  deceased. 

Martin  T.  Ready,  Winchendon,  Mass..  in 
place  of  J.  J.  Hunt,  Jr.,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Prank  P.  Luta,  Bridgeport,  Mich.,  In  place 
of  K.  E.  Warner,  retired. 

Robert  P.  Fritz,  Oaylord,  Mich.,  In  place 
of  H.  J.  Lynch,  retired. 

Laverne  P.  Cole,  Grant,  Mich.,  in  place  of 
E.  M.  GrUley,  retired. 

Elmer  A.  Ellis,  L'Anse,  Mich.,  In  place  of 
J.  B.  Harrington,  retired. 

MINNBBOTA 

Prank  E.  Blniek,  Bowlus,  Minn.,  in  place  of 
T.  8.  Barton,  retired. 


Joseph  E.  Prankovlch,  Chlsholm,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  J.  W.  Kangas,  retired. 

Richard  E.  Relland,  RoUingstone.  Minn., 
in  place  of  L.  J.  Relland,  retired. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Hugh  J.  McGraw,  Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  In 
place  of  J.  C.  Lamkln.  retired. 

MISSOURI 

Harold  R.  Warren,  Climax  Springs.  Mo..  In 
place  of  O.  L.  Warren,  retired. 

NEBRASKA 

Leonard  H.  Felo,  Johnstown,  Nebr.,  in  place 
of  R.  C.  Olson,  retired. 

Cecil  O.  Hutt,  Lexington,  Nebr..  in  place  of 
G.  W.  Lincoln,  retired. 

Mildred  M.  Green.  McCool  Junction,  Nebr.. 
in  place  of  L.  L.  Valentine,  retired. 

c5pal  K.  Reeee,  Pleasanton,  Nebr.,  In  place 
of  B.  A.  Reese,  retired. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Oeorge  S.  Downer,  Hampton,  M.H..  In  place 

of  S.  A.  Towle,  retired. 

Wallace  A.  Putnam,  New  Ipswich,  NJI.,  in 
place  of  G.  G.  Helsberg,  retired. 

Raymond  B.  Brooks,  06sl|>ee,  N.H.,  in  place 
of  N.  E.  Vlttum,  transferred. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Rachel  B.  Hill,  Cape  May  Point,  NJ.,  in 
place  of  R.  N.  Gerew,  retired. 

Howard  P.  Haas,  Cherry  Hill,  NJ.  OfBce 
establUhed  May  21,  1965. 

NEW    MEXICO 

John  H.  Phillips,  Truth  or  Consequences, 
N.  Mex..  in  place  of  J.  D.  Tafoya,  retired. 

NEW    TORK 

Blake  P.  Winter,  Cicero,  N.T.,  In  place  of 
D.  O.  Mooney,  resigned. 

Harold  T.  Zwlck,  Crompond,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  M.  A.  Davis,  deceased. 

Kerlln  R.  Farwell,  Cuba,  N.T.,  In  place  of 
G.  L.  Dye,  retired. 

Shirley  A.  Marshall,  Hemlock,  N.Y.,  in  place 
of  D.  D.  Smith,  resigned. 

Leo  J.  SorlcelU,  Peeksklll,  N.Y..  In  place  of 
James  Boylan,  retired. 

Edward  S.  Nowlckl,  Warsaw,  N.T.,  In  place 
of  T.  J.  RelUy.  deceased. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Iva  E  Hampton,  Colnjock,  N.C..  In  place  of 
P.  T.  Woodard,  retired. 

W.  Marvin  Worrell,  Jr.,  Como,  N.C.,  In  place 
of  M.  B.  RaUey,  retired. 

Nancy  C.  Blue,  Jackson  ^>rlngs,  N.C.,  In 
place  of  L.  A.  Carter,  retired. 

Joe  D.  Thompson,  MooresvUle,  N.C.,  In 
place  of  B.  A.  Houston,  retired. 

Thomas  W.  Galloway,  Roeman,  N.C.,  In 
place  of  W.  J.  Moore,  retired. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Donald  R.  Holler,  Drayton,  N.  Dak.,  in  place 
of  V.  H.  Carlson,  retired. 

Vesta  M.  Schulu.  Glen  XnUn.  N.  Dak.,  In 
place  of  P.  V.  Hermes,  retired. 

OHIO 

John  D.  Wooeley,  Camden.  Ohio,  in  place  of 
H.  Q.  Overholser,  retired. 

Lillian  H  Harbaugh,  Clinton,  Ohio,  In  place 
of  H.  G.  Casenhlser,  retired. 

Herman  A.  Clarke,  Crown  City,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  Julia  Garlic,  retired. 

William  E.  Smith,  Deehler,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  J   W.  Watson,  deceased. 

Francis  E  SzoUoel,  Toledo,  Ohio,  In  place 
of  J.  M.  Tertel,  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Herman  D.  Jones.  BurUngton,  Okla.,  In 
place  of  P.  M.  Alder,  retired. 

Homer  H.  Wyssmann.  Fairmont,  Okla.,  In 
place  of  D.  E.  Harris,  transferred. 

J.  Freeman  Parker,  Ochelata,  Okla.,  In 
place  of  E.  M.  Morrison,  retired. 

BUly  R.  Robertson,  Sand  Springs,  Okla..  In 
place  of  J.  H.  Bryant,  resigned. 
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PENMSTLVAXIA 

Oeorge  W.  Shuman,  Elizabeth  town,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  B  L  Ream,  retired, 

Joseph  J  Drake.  Hawley,  Pa.,  In  place  Of 
R  J  Drake,  deceased. 

Ubaldo  V  Pambianco.  Peckvi'.ie.  Pa.,  In 
place  of  Benjamin  Shaute,  retired 

Jennie  3.  Workman.  Six  Mi:e  Run,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  M    W,  Workman,  deceased. 

PUERTO    RICO 

Luis  I  Lugo-Mercado,  San  Antonio,  PJR.. 
m  place  of  Angel  Vargas,  retired. 

SOCTH    CAJIOLINA 

.Alvla  Sanders,  Clearwater.  SC.  In  place 
of  W.  H  Paddls,  retired 

John  W.  McDilI.  Due  West,  S  C  .  In  place 
of  H   E   Young,  retired. 

Eddie  L.  Moore,  Rembert,  S  C  .  in  place  of 
L.  R.  McLeod,  retired. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Slgne  K.  Loseth,  Roslyn.  o  Dak.,  In  place 
of  H.  M   Baukol,  retired   ' 


Rio.    Tenn.,    In 


TCNVESSEI 

LucUe    M     Rowland.    Del 

place  of  R   L   Ford,  retired. 

TEX.AS 

William  M.  Johnson.  Jr  Alta  Ix)ma,  Ter., 
in  place  of  J   C   Rush,  retired. 

Jack  G.  Hunt,  Kosse  Tex  .  in  place  of 
B  O   Jones,  transferred, 

Blllle  M  Wight,  Somerillle,  Tex.  In  place 
of  C   V  Welch,  retired. 

UTAH 

Marjorle  A  Predovlch,  Dr.igerton,  Utah,  In 
place  of  A.  E.  Scow,  retired. 

VERMONT 

Donald  R.  Devarney,  Milton.  Vt.,  In  place 
of  I   M.  Barrett,  retired. 

Doris  C.  Kendall,  Reading.  Vt.,  in  place  of 
E  B   Wllklns,  retired. 

VIRGINIA 

Ralph  P  Hawkins.  Tazewell  Va  In  place 
of  H   L  Buston.  Jr  ,  retired 

WASHINGTO.N 

Betty  J.  Hages,  Eaaton,  Wash..  In  place  of 
Ruby  Grandstaff,  retired. 

Charles  H.  Nash,  FYlday  Harbor,  Wash.,  In 
place  of  W  A.  Arend,  retired. 

John  C  Hafstad,  Oakesdale.  Wash  In 
place  of  L.  A.  Winn,  deceased, 

Melvin  W.  Schauerman.  Odessa  Waah.,  In 
place  of  H  F  Ottestad,  retired. 

WXST    VTKGI>aA 

Etta  M.  Aulabaugh,  Hancock.  W  Va.,  In 
place  of  E.  P.  Clark,  retired. 

W13COHSIN 

Joseph  C.  Porgle,  Oconto.  Wis  ,  In  place  of 
W.  L.  Cheelty,  resigned. 

WYOMING 

Edward  D  Storra,  Alcova.  Wyo  ,  In  pla.ce 
of  W  C  Cardwell,  retired. 

In  THE  Air  Force 

The  following  Air  Force  officers  for  ap- 
pointment as  permanent  professors,  US.  Air 
Force  Academy,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
Uon  9333  (b),  UUe  10,  United  States  Code: 

Alfred  F,  Hurley,  PBa7818. 

Jesse  C.  GaUln,  Jr..  FR16914. 

Anthony  J.  Mlone.  FR18482 

The  following  cadets,  U.S.  Air  Force  Acaci 
emy,  for  appointment  to  the  Regular  .-\;r 
Force,  In  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  ef- 
fective upon  their  graduation,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8284,  title  10,  United 
States  Code  Date  of  rank  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  : 

Ahern,  John  Joseph,  Jr. 

Aln«-vorth.  James  Sterling  IV 

Alber^son,  Fred  Woodward,  Jr 

Allen,  Jerrold  Park. 

Allen,  John  Joseph 

Almand,  Larry  Madison, 


Amels.  Bernard  John 
Anderson,  Parker  John 
Andrade.  Martin  Glen 
Andrews,  Franklin  Joe 
Andrews,  Victor  Charles 
Anthony,  Ron  Alan 
Apgar,  Robert  Colin 
Arnold,  Colin  Boone 
Aahton,  William  Bradford 
Aykroyd,  Geoffrey  Ban- 
Bagley.  Larry  Carl 
Bailey,  Edward  Par,  Jr. 
Baker,  Carl  Laverne 
Barnard,  Milton  Carlton  III 
Bauer,  John  Evans 
Beatty,  Jerry  Lee 
Becker,  Gerald  Ernst 
Bennett,  Martin  Patrick 
Berkley,  Howard  Dutcher  Etl 
Berls,  George  Otto 
Bernstein,  Alfred  Michael,  Jr. 
Berry.  William  Geary,  Jr. 
Bethurem,  Richard  C. 
Bevacqua,  Michael  Edmond 
Bielo,  Eklward  Julius 
Bingham,  Price  Tompkins 
Blaess,  Edward  Meredith 
Blair,  Michael  Irwin 
Blake,  Ronald  Lee 
Blltt.  William  J. 
Blumberg,  Andrey  Imants 
Boatrlght.  Ronald  Lee 
Boehrlnger,  Kenneth  Fred 
Boney,  Jsimes  Stokes 
Boone,  Robert  Kenneth 
BorowsU,  Richard  Alaa 
Botts,  Mason  Saunders 
Bove,  Anthony  Joseph,  Jr. 
Bowen,  William  Garland 
Bowers,  Robert  Joseph 
Boyd,  Stanley  Eugene 
Bracy,  Ronald  Layne 
Bradley,  Paul  Fisher 
Brandon,  Thomas  Scott 
Brooks,  Ronald  Scott 
BroBt,  Robert  Nathaniel 
Brown.  Timothy  Dean 
Bruce.  Philip  Warren 
Brunner,  Gary  Eklward 
Buck.  Walter  Herbert 
Bulkeley.  Michael  Clare 
Burroughs.  Paul  Norman 
Bush.  John  Robert 
Callahan.  Jerry  Balm 
Cannon,  George  Edward,  Jr. 
Caplclk.  Paul  Joseph 
Carlson,  Kent  Richard 
Carlson,  Randal  David 
Carr,  Thomas  Eames  n 
Carroll,  Joel  Allen  in 
Carson,  James  Matthew 
Casper,  John  Howard 
Cecil,  Daniel  Byron 
Charles,  Michael 
Cheeseman,  Alan  Browne 
Christian,  Charles  Brltton,  Jr. 
Clements,  Manen  Oeco 
Cloar.  Robert  Roes 
Closson,  Luke  Eldrldge,  Jr. 
Cogley,  Jesse  William  HI 
Connors,  Michael  John 
Conrad,  John  Cosley,  Jr. 
Conver.  Stephen  Kay 
Cook,  Ivy  I>ewey,  Jr. 
Cook,  Richard  Paul 
Cook.  Wendell  L. 
Cralgle.  Donald  Field 
Cree.  Richard  Wiley,  Jr. 
Crist.  Kenneth  Hoy 
Crist,  Nell  Barry 
Cross,  Stephen  Dennis 
Crotteau.  David  Arthur 
Culpepper,  Donnle  Dale 
D'Benedetto,  Carl  A. 
Daack,  Martin  Thomas 
Daklns.  James  Michael 
Daniels,  Henry  Spencer 
Darrell,  Wesley  Kenneth 
Da«kevlch,  Joeeph  Ronald 
Davis,  Joeeph  Ronald 
DeMatte,  Eugene  Mario 


Denny,  Gerald  Ryan  II 
Detwller,  Ross  Craig 
DlBello,  Edward  George 
Dlbb.  Phillip  Allen 
Dixon,  Cornelius  Warren  in 
Dopier,  Bruce  Allan 
Doyle,  Thomas  Hankins 
Dozler,  James  Kenneth,  Jr. 
Dudley,  Lynton  Charles 
Dunham,  Robert  Lanson,  Jr. 
Dunn,  Ben  Garvin 
Dunne,  William  Edward 
Dunshee,  Robert  Burdette 
Dyer,  John  Curtis 
Earley.  WllUam  Hugh 
Eddy,  Luclan  Bruce,  Jr. 
Egge,  Arthur  Geoffrey 
EgUnton,  Gary  Scott 
Elsler.  Steven  Lee 
Elliott,  Dale  Stanley 
Estrada,  Carlos  Alberto,  Jr. 
Estus,  Robert  Carlisle,  Jr. 
Eubank,  William  Emanuel  III 
Evans,  Robert  Michael,  Jr. 
Palx,  Joeeph  Lee 
Fal.  John  William 
Pales,  David  Patrick 
Fegan,  James  Robert 
Flgueroa,  Edmund  Lyle 
Plnan,  George  Keith  II 
Finch,  Louis  Charles 
Pink,  Dennis  Edwin 
Foley,  Robert  Edward 
Pomal,  Andrew  Robert 
FHjwler,  Raymond  Dale 
Prltzsch,  Ralph  Burry 
F^iUer,  Charles  Thomas 
Funkhouser,  Kermeth  V. 
Gaffney,  Michael  Woodward 
QalajB,  David  John 
Galer.  Robert  Tipton 
Gardner,  Phillip  Duane 
Gardner,  Richard  Ernest 
Garland,  James  Edward,  Jr. 
Gault,  Richard  Stanley 
Gideon,  Francis  Clare,  Jr. 
Godfrey.  William  Randall 
Golas,  Michael  Terry 
Golbitz,  William  Charles 
Gommel.  Hugh  Eugene,  Jr. 
Oooden.  Tobe  Dean 
Gough,  Jamie  III 
Gourley.  Laurent  Lee 
Govett,  William  Roger 
Grabe,  Ronald  John 
Graham,  John  Dsvld 
Gravelle,  Robert  Michael 
Orozler.  John  Lyman 
Oubeer .  Burlyn  Boss,  Jr. 
Guckert,  Thomas  Grover 
Guenther,  Thomas  George 
Ouldo,  Richard  Lawrence 
Guldo,  Robert  Vincent 
Gundy.  Ronald  Lee 
Hacker.  Kenneth  John 
Hallenbeck,  Don  Michael 
Hamemick,  Jamee  Leonard 
Hamm.  William  James 
Harold,  FVancls  Bernard 
Harris,  James  Dur'.f  y 
Hatchett,  Ronald  Lester 
Hauge,  Robert  Steven 
Hausam,  Donald  Leroy 
Heenan,  Michael  Edward 
Heltman,  Winiam  Harry 
Heltz.  Daniel  Lee 
Hernandez,  Jdjnes  Frank 
Hess,  Frederick  William,  Jr. 
Hess,  James  Lawrence 
Hetrick.  Robert  Charles 
Hlgglns,  Clark  Worthen,  Jr. 
Higglns,  Terry  Bruce 
Hlgham,  James  Lowrv 
Hllker,  Richard  Peter 
Hnat,  James  Gabriel 
Hoffman,  Gary  Carr 
Hogan.  William  Walter,  Jr. 
Hogle.  Guy  Otis.  Jr. 
Hoh.  Robert  Henry 
Hohwlesner,  William  Henry 
HoUinger,  WllUam  Boykin,  Jr. 
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Holmes,  Douglas  Irving,  Jr. 

Hoogerland,  David  Lee 

Houghtallng,  Michael  Allen 

Housel,  Herschel  Charles 

Howard,  William  Harrison  Furlong 

Howard.  WllUam  James  Robert 

Hudspeth,  William  Edmond 

Hurst,  Joseph  Charles 

Icke,  Harold  James 

Iversen,  Judd  Caaay 

Jaeger,  Jan  Bruce 

Jahnke,  Robert  Ernst 

Jamrosy,  Thomas  Edward 

Janco,  Robert  Lewis 

Janecky,  John  Franklin 

Jarvls.  Jefferson  James 

JarvlB,  Joe  Howard 

Jayne.  Edward  Randolph  II 

Johnson,  Gary  Michael 

Johnson,  Howard  Conwell,  Jr. 

Johnson,  P.  W.,  Jr. 

Johnston,  Peter  Anthony 

Jones,  William  Hoke 

Kasparian,  A.  Prank 

Keeley,  David  Michael 

Kehoe,  Nicholas  Bernard  III 

Kelser,  Thomas  Wesley 

Kelley,  Wayne,  Jr. 

Kelly,  Michael  Kenneth 

Kennedy,  Charles  Arthur 

Kennedy,  Michael  Prentiss 

Klncald,  Thomas  Edward 

King,  Walter  Iteymond 

Koen,  Lyle  Dorsey 

Kollner,  Charles  Michael 

Kontrlck,  Alvln  Andrew 

Kopf,  Christopher  Robert 

Koster,  Charles  Richard 

Kramer,  Earl  Bain 

Krug,  Kurt  Maurice 

Kunz,  John  Walter 

Kuzmlak,  George 

Lacy,  Louis 

Lantz,  Paul  L. 

Lanzllotta,  Nicholas  Mark 

Larson.  Daniel  Francis 

Lauger,  Larry  Michael 

Law,  James  Edward 

Le  Van,  Jay  Edwin,  Jr. 

Ledbetter.  Lamar  Edward;  Jr. 

Lee.  Richard  William 

Leek,  Warren  John 

Lelb,  Thomas  Lee,  Jr. 

Lelppe.  David  Lee 

Lewis,  James  Franklin.  Jr. 

Leydorf,  William  Francis,  Jr.   ^ 

Llchtenwalter,  Homer  Otis  m 

Llndberg,  Eric  Kent 

Llona,  Walter  Joseph 

Loeffler,  Murray  WllUam,  Jr. 

Lord,  Kenneth  Charles 

Lowe,  Buford  Lee  HI 

Lundholm.  Larrv  Alden 

Luplnl.  Robert  Glenn 

Lyle.  WllUam  Franklin,  Jr. 

Macherlone.  Daniel 

Maler,  Dennis  Allan 

Maiorca,  John  Patrick 

Manning.  Henry  WllUam 

Marcrander,  David  Bryce 

Marcuccl,  Michael  GtUdo 

Markham,  Thomas  Orr 

Maron,  John  Michael 

Marshall,  John  Calhoun 

Martin,  Michael 

Maybee,  John  Dallas 

McBrlde.  Gerald  Bruce 

McBroome.  John  Joseph 

McClannan.  Herbert 

McClure,  Alan  Pxibert 

McConn,  Richard  Dean 

McCord.  Marland  Irwin,  Jr. 

McCormlek,  Larry  Don 

McCormlck,  WllUam  James 

McDougall,  Fritz  Joseph 

McElvaln,  Kevin  Lawrence 

McFalls,  John  OUn  III 

McGarrlty,  Raymond  Hilton 

McLean,  Daniel  Paul 

McMahon,  Joseph  Patrick.  Jr. 

McNamara,  Robert  Andrew.  Jr. 


Meadows,  James  Edgar 
Mestemaker,  Robert  Joseph  n 
Meyer,  Alfred  Michael 
Mlchels,  wmiam  Lee 
Mllberg,  Raymond  Fredrick 
Monogan,  Stephen  Jay 
Moncrlef,  Rehn  Matthew 
Moon,  Jesse  Morris  III 
Moore,  Lewis  Ten  Eyck 
Morey,  Ronald  Leonard 
Morgan,  Howard  WllUam,  Jr. 
MorelU,  Peter  Edward 
Morrison,  Russell  Cowan,  Jr. 
Moeley,  Ronald  Arthur,  Jr. 
Mossbrook,  David  WllUam 
Mravak,  Thomas  Anthony 
Mrozek,  Jerry  Lee 
Mueh.  Hans  Juergen 
Mullen,  James  Harry 
Munch,   Thomas   Christopher 
Murphy,  James  Mannion 
Myers,  Wayne  Arthur 
Nader,   Alfred   Harris,   Jr. 
Nangle    James  Thomas 
Narsavage.  Joseph  Martin.  Jr. 
Nash.  Peter  Robert 
Nennlnger,  WllUam  Paul 
Newton,  James  Allen,  Jr. 
Nichols.  James  Richard 
Nielsen,  Reese  Robert 
O'Brien,  Patrick  WlUlam 
O'Connor,  Lawrence  Joseph 
O'Donnell,  Terrence 
CLeary,  Patrick  Francis 
Oakes,  David 
Oliver,  Richard  James 
OUlla,  John  Lyle 
Olschner,  Clarence  Edmond,  m 
Orlowskl,  Joseph  Michael 
Ostrozny,  Norbert  Joseph 
Paine,   George  Francis 
Psilmer,  Gary  Thomas 
Parmentler,  Michael  Anthony 
Parsons.  James  Henry 
Parsons,  Rick  N. 
Patrick,  Daniel  Kaye 
Patterson,  James,  III 
Perry,  Glenn  Myers,  n 
Peshut,  Samuel 
Petersen,  Edward  Alfred,  in 
Potter.  Gary  Cleveland 
Powell,  John  Mlcheal 
Price,  Dorsey  Dean 
Prigge,  Roger  Allen 
Purlnton,  Richard  Anthony 
Qulros,  Evan  James 
Radtke,  Danny  Lee 
Rankin,  WllUam  Benford 
Rathje,   Noiman   Franklin 
Reavey,  William  Anthony,  III 
Redman.  Charles  Edgar 
Reed,  Albert  Thomas 
Res  ton,  Russell  Turreflel 
Rhame,  Robert  Lynn 
Rhynard,  Wayne  Edgar,  Jr. 
Rich,  Claude  Addison,  Jr. 
Richardson,  Albee  McLam 
Richardson,  Mercer  Burk 
Rlckard,  Damon  Woodrow,  Jr. 
Riley,  William  James 
Roberts,  James  Emry 
Roberts,  James  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  Gary  Russell 
Rodrlgues.  Gary   Ernest 
Roman.  Robert  John 
Rose,  Charles  MlUard,  Jr. 
Ross,  Donald  HamUton 
Ross,  Joseph  Shaw 
Rottiers.  Robert   Bernard 
Rudner.  Myron  Alfred 
Ryan.  WUllam  John,  in 
Salat.  Prank  EmU 
Salsbury,  Leonard  Donald 
Sanders,  Milton  Richard 
Sanderson,  John  Nathaniel 
Sanford,  John  Joseph 
Sarff,  Charles  Michael 
Saunders,  Walter  Stanley 
Schlllereff,  Ronald  Leroy 
Schmldle,  George  J.,  Jr. 
Schmidt,  Terry  Allen 


schmleslng.  Dale  Cletus 
Schock,  Daniel  Roland,  HZ 
Schrecker,  Walter  Norrls 
Scott,  Roger  Duncan 
Scrlbner,  Charles  Reverdan 
Selbel,  Michael  Wayne 
Selecman,  Thomas  Henry,  Jr. 
Setterquist.  Francis  Leslie 
Sharer,  Bruce  Warren 
Shepard.  WUllam  Kent 
Shepler.  Thomas  Roberts 
Sheridan,  Paul  Richard 
Shirley,  Graham  Edward 
Shultis.  Donald  Charles,  Jr. 
SldweU.  Larry  Wayne 
Simmons,  Mark  Owen 
Simmons,   Michael   Wayne 
Simpson,  James  Michael 
Skagen,  James  Henry 
Skora,  Wayne  Philip 
Smith,   Harvey  Morris 
Smith,  Lee  Thomas 
SoUenberger,   Stephen  Shockey 
Sowa,  John  Mathew 
Spencer,  Paul  Cash 
Spitz,  George  Ross 
Steele,  John  Richard 
Stein,  Paul  Eugene 
Steward,  Donald  Emmet 
Stlerle,  James  Edwin 
Stlrrat,  Thomas  Merrill 
Stlth,  John  Andrew 
Strong,  Frederick  Webster,  in 
Strzemleczny,  Alan  Lee 
Stuart,  Bryan  James 
Stuart,  WlUlam  Oswald,  in 
Sugg,  Joseph  PbUlp 
Sullivan,  Edwin  Paulson 
Suro,  George  Arthur 
Sutherland,  Mont  Edward 
Sutherland,  Robert  Blair 
Svoboda,  Joseph  Gary 
Swanson.  John  Gregg 
Swartz,  Steven  Lee 
Talcott.  Ronald  Taylor 
Tanner,  Morris  Adams.  Jr. 
Taylor,  Michael  Leon 
Teetz.  Connie  Otto 
Thames.  James  Dennis 
Thompson,  Donald  Yates 
Thompson,  James  Donald 
Thompson,  Richard  Gloster.  Jr. 
Thompson,  Tommy  Gordon 
TlUey,  James  WUUam  n 
Toney.  Virgil  Jackson,  Jr. 
Tooley,  Edward  Stephen 
Toro,  Bruce  Robert 
Towne,  Geoffrey  Walnwrlght 
Traudt,  Larry  WllUam 
Turpen,  Xx>u1b  Alan 
Tway,  Duane  Converse,  Jr. 
Urner,  Ronald  Mark 
Van  Duyn,  John  Edgar,  Jr. 
Van  Valln,  Gary  Alan 
Vaughan.  Donald  Reld 
Veach.  Charles  Lacy 
Vincent.  Halton  Ramsey 
Vlottl,  Paul  Richard 
Vogel,  Carl  Joseph 
Volln,  David  Ross 
VoU,  Richard  Allen 
Wacker,  WllUam  LesUe 
Walker,  Donald  Robert 
Wallace,  WllUam  Carl,  Jr. 
Walsh,  John  Anthony,  Jr. 
Ward,  James  Matthew 
Watson,  Charles  Dennis 
Watson,  Richard  Bruce 
Webster,  James  Charles 
Weed,  Harold  Vincent,  Jr. 
Welhe,  Tyson  Eugene 
Weinman,  Arnold  Lee 
Wetzel,  Kenneth  Richard 
Wheeler.  Michael  Orvan 
White,  WllUam  Roy,  Jr. 
Wilkinson,  Charles  Davis 
WlUett,  David  Anthony 
Wise,  Sidney  Jay 
Wlthycombe.  Frederick  Keith 
Wltton.  Richard  Thomaa.  Jr. 
Womack,  Carl  Lavan 
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WocKly,  James  Robert 
Work.  Terrell  Wiiliam 
Wormington.  John  Robert 
Wright.  John  Robert.  Jr. 
Wrobiewski    Robert  Anthony 
ZdmbelU.  Anthony  Carmen 
Zent.  Llewellyn  II 
Zomnlr.  Paul  Andrew 

The  following  cadets.  U  3  Military  Acad- 
emy for  appointment  t.o  the  Re^iilar  Air 
P-irce.  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  ef- 
fective upon  their  graduation,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8284  title  10.  United 
St<ite8  Code  Date  of  rank  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  F.:!rce: 

BAsh.int    Ronald  W.iyne 

Coonan.  Daniel  Joseph.  Ill 

DtJdd.  Daniel  Ayler 

Drury  Deane  Charles 

Engelman,  Frederick  Charles,  Jr. 

Palrchild.  P*rederlc  Peter 

F:i«t.er   Henry  Sessivm.  Jr. 

Gibson.  James  Wesley 

Glassford.  James  Churchill 

Guerrero.  WUlard  Charles 

Lewandowskl    William  Joseph 

Payne.  William  Ashley 

Ramsay.  Robert  Benjamin 

Selth   William  Frederick  G.,  Jr. 

Stone.  WUUam  McCarthy 

Wiser.  Gordon  James 

Wynne    Michael  Walter 

The  following  midshipmen.  U,S.  Naval 
Academy,  for  appointment  to  the  Regular  AlT 
Force,  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  ef- 
fective upon  their  graduation,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8284,  title  10,  United  Statee 
Code  Date  of  rank  to  be  de'ermlned  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

Daly.  Michael  Jon 

Hale   Russell  Dean  II 

Smith,  Michael  Danny 

WllUford.  James  Vance 

Wood.  Kenneth  Cecil.  Jr 

In  ths  Arut 

The  following- named  persona  for  reap- 
pointment to  the  active  list  of  the  Reg-alar 
Army  of  the  United  States,  from  the  tempo- 
rary disability  retired  Urt.  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion  1211 

To  be  colcmel 
Oanns,  Ralph  R  ,  O20184 

To  be  major.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Ouatafson.  Pauline  A    C.  N2148 
The  following- named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  by  transfer  in  the 
grades    specified,    under    the    provtaions    of 
title   10.   United  States  Code,   sections    3283 
3284.  3285.  3286.  3287.   3288.  3293.   and   3394 
To  be  ma)or 
McGIade    Joseph  G.   (MSC).  067843 

To   be  first  Ueutenanc 
Belnhacker.  Neal  D    (MSCi.  091516 
To  be  major.  Judge  Advocate  General's 

Corps 
Malone.  Albert  C.  Jr    tAISi.  063375, 

To   be   captains.   Judge  Advocate   Oeneral's 
Corps 

Lasseter.  Eaxle  P.  (Armor),  089536. 
Relnert.  John  E    (  OrdC ) ,  083775 
Russell.  George  G  ,  Jr    (AGO,  078486 
Welsler,  Julian  E..  11  (Ini.i.  067432 
To  be  captains.  Medical  Corps 
Bell,  Randall  W    (MSCl,  O87021 
MacDonald.  Bruce  8    (Artv).  072  .33 
Noga,  Gerald  W.  iCE) .  087290 
Price.  Herman  L.  (AGO    082887 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Judge  Advocate 

General  s  Corps 
Bagley.  Philip  J,  m  (Arty),  009541 
Balady,  SaJlm  J    (Inf  ),  098348 
Bartee.  William  P  .  Jr.  iOrdC}.  097400. 
Brown.  Gerald  M    (OrdCj  ,  09835<:i 
Cady ,  Donald  P   (.Arty; .  Q98054. 


Carroll,  Bartlett  J..  Jr.  (Arty),  O08O6S. 
Cook.  Alan  W.  (Arty),  O980S1. 
Eccleatone.  John  S..  n  (QmC).  097639. 
Eckhardt,  William  O.  (Inf.),  097836. 
Franklin,  WUUam  W,   (QmC),  O99650. 
Pranks,  Mitchell  D.  (Inf.).  O97604. 
Preck,  William  B.  (QmC),  097541. 
Graham,  Thomaa  A.,  in  (CS),  097666. 
Green,  Fred  K,  (MPC).  097658. 
Herkenhoff,  Walter  K.   (TC),  099466. 
IppoUto.  Peter  J.  (Inf.),  098161. 
Keeeel,  Mark  (Arty),  098164. 
Laney,  John  T.,  m  (OrdC) ,  OP100e64. 
Maher,  Thomas  R.  (SlgC),  OP105678. 
Naughton,  John  P.  (CR) .  098469. 
Sessmns,  Robert  B.  (Inf) ,  098431. 
Steinberg,  Barry  P.  (SlgC) ,  009593. 
Thalken,  Thomaa  B.  (QMC) ,  OF101191. 
Thomaa,  Michael  T.  (TC) ,  098308. 
Torres,  Juan  H.  (Inf) ,  OP10a021. 
Wager,  Joseph  8.  ( AOC) ,  OP10a660. 
Watz,  James  H.  (AOC) ,  099697. 

To  be  first  lievtenanti.  Medical  Corps 
Arends,  Robert  C.  (MSC) ,  0965«1. 
McAllister,  Hugh  A.,  Jr.  (MSC) ,  002081. 
Starke.  William  R.  (MSC) ,  096704. 
Whltmore,  Paul  V.  (MSC) ,  096646. 
Zlmmerly,  Jamea  O.,  006567. 

The  following-named  persona  for  am>olnt- 
ment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grades  sp>eclfled  under  the  pro- 
Tlalona  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283,  3284,  3285,  3288,  3287,  and  3288: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Shaddy,  Mershan  Q.,  01822638. 

To  be  majors 
Case,  Onore  E.,  0062490. 
Pish,  Roy  E.,  01876473. 
Hanchett,  William  A.,  02211601. 
Hodges,  Harry  A  .  02263710. 
Hood.  WUUam  P.,  0980665. 
KUlen,  Frederick  S.,  0976066. 
Lawrence,  Norman  R.,  01889926. 
Lewis,  WUUam  E.,  01886601. 
Mlchels,  Daniel  L.,  01926061. 
Mundy,  Frederic  L.,  01882607. 
Paige,  Emmett.  Jr,,  01885808. 
Prlmle,  Nick  J..  01889764. 
Randolph,  John  P.,  01803823. 
Rogers.  Emeet  P..  01886476. 
Selby.  Norman  D..  01926662. 
Thompson,  Jack  H.,  01120076, 
Wakeneld,  Jack  E.,  01926670. 
To  be  captains 
AUen,  Sydna  B.,  Jr..  06304644. 
Barron,  James  B.,  04061270. 
BeUamy,  Bruce  M.,  04041344. 
Boren,  Charles  M.,  04049682. 
Borum,  WUUam  D  ,  04026606. 
Brem,  Homer  L.,  Jr.,  04024645. 
Brlen,  John  H.,  04045163. 
Brook,  Howard  P.,  Jr.,  05308098. 
Brown,  James  H.,  Jr.,  05405393. 
Burbules,  John  O.,  04031092. 
Butler,  Joe  C,  04009796. 
Cotrupl,  Francis  J  .  06000702. 
Daniels.  JUes  P..  04024687. 
Davis.  Ronnie  C,  05400421. 
Davis,  Thomas  J.,  05305348. 
Doyle,  Noel  J.,  Jr.,  05002197. 
Duerson.  VlrgU  D.,  06205808. 
Dunfleld,  Edward  P.,  04063681, 
Durham.  James  A.,  04084860. 
Eddie.  Robert  O,,  04004884, 
Erkelens.  Henri  F.,  04052682. 
Ferguson,  Norman  N..  05307078. 
Praaer,  Robert  D.,  05700189. 
Garcia.  Rafael  O.,  06401929. 
Oonsales,  Ralph  V.,  04006023. 
Hoagland.  David  O..  04033594. 
Humphries.  George  D.,  04009949. 
Isenberg.  William  C,  05206099. 
Jeo,  Herbert,  O4013858. 
Johnson.  Richard  D..  05607168. 
Kendrlck.  Floyd  R..  04048810. 
KUgore.  Jamea  A..  04010661. 
Landry,  Stephen  D.,  04074408. 
Livingston,  AUen  C,  04038900. 


Lopez,  Manuel,  05406384. 
Lvmipklns,  WUUam  J.,  Jr.,  0988090. 
Madden,  Charles  D.,  05000428. 
Matassarln,  Leon  C,  06607404, 
Munson,  Harvard  R.,  05301786. 
Naclerlo,  Nicholas  J..  04037578. 
Ondarza,  Fred,  Jr.,  04026141. 
Pack,  Tommy  R.,  05304492. 
PawUk.  Stephen  R.,  04031000. 
Pelham,  Wendall  L  .  04006858. 
Perkins.  Albert  R..  Jr.,  04034349. 
Quedens,  Bernard  B.,  04009577. 
Reeee,  Kenneth  D.,  O4047521, 
Rodriguez-Fernandez,  Joee  G,,  04029678. 
Runnlon,  John  E.,  04009783. 
Schnoor,  Jack  E.,  O401(X)34. 
SevUla,  Exequlel  R,.  Jr.,  04048748. 
Sharp,  Richard  H..  05307141. 
Slner,  Wallace  K.,  05405390. 
Singer,  Warren  H.,  02096963. 
Smith,  Blair  E.,  04006331. 
Stelnhllper,  Edgar  M.,  04043004. 
Straeb,  Robert  Q.,  05506115. 
Tademy,  Dudley  L.,  05400517. 
Van  Wert,  John  P.,  Jr,,  04031124. 
Vogel,  Glenn  A.,  O5207U2. 
Wilkinson,  Ralph  C,  05303123. 
Yoxthelmer,  Donald  D..  04021249. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 

Austin,  Samuel  F,  O6S03478. 

Ballantyne,  Nathaniel  B..  05314931. 

Barrlnger,  Ronald  W.  L..  05405649. 

Berhens,  Robert  W.,  05211540. 

Benson,  Frederick  W.,  052 14964. 

Bertoccl,  David  I.,  05212335. 

Black,  Richard  A.,  06009715. 

Bradley,  Larry  E.,  05313732. 

Brantner,  Carter  H  ,  06617469. 

Brown,  Raymond  A.,  02292936. 

Brunson,  Jackie  L.,  06316208. 

Bucaek,  Henry  P,,  05314404. 

Chesney,  Ralph  M.,  05011067. 

OoU,  Thomas  J.,  05010445. 

Cone,  BUly  J  ,  O5410934 

Coonelly,  Thomas  F.,  Jr  .  05314234. 

Czerw,  Theodore  J.,  O5C10127. 

Cunningham   Richard  W..  O54060M. 

Dean,  Edwin  B  .  052I3198, 

Dlllard   Leonard  .A..  Jr    05313773 

Doff,  Lawrence  D.,  06311198 

Donovan.  Timothy  H,.  Jr..  05012242. 

Doyle,  Edward  J    05217940. 

Edge,  James  G  .  05002198 

FalUn.  Jam.es  E,.  05213539 

Flncher  Jerry  W  .  05405710 

Fisher  David  M.,  Jr.,  O5405fll4, 

Foscue,  Stanley  M  ,  05313047 

Gaddl.s  Joseph  T  ,  05630219. 

Gelsewlte.  Charles  W..  05512673. 
GUmour.  Adam  S.,  063 10185, 

Gleisner,  James  W  ,  05516604. 
Goolsby,  Jam.es  R  ,  05404028 
Grossman,  Robert  F  ,  05010213. 
Hammond.  WUUam  R,.  05501517. 
Hansen,  Michael  H    054 12684. 
Henderson,  Donnie  W  ,  06413136. 
Hlgdon,  Thomas  E.,  05315403. 
Hobson,  Alan  D  ,  05515857 
Holland,  Kenneth  J.,  O5O09606. 
Huntsberry  Henry  C.  05218875. 
InnlB.  Joseph  P,,  05704262. 
Jenkins,  Oscar  L  ,  05214198 
Jinks,  James  H..  Jr..  05405478. 
Johnson  Paul  H    05702659 
Karjala.  Lawrence  05406784. 
Kelleher,  Edward  P  .  Jr..  05007927. 
Klger,  David  C    05216062. 
King,  Donald  H  ,  05314965. 
Klausner,  John  T  ,  Jr.,  05707064. 
Krawrj-yk  Joseph  E  .  05013701. 
Lord   Fred  E    05014439 
Loveless,  Kenneth  D..  05411857. 
Mann,  Marlon  E  ,  Jr..  02309917. 
Marsh.  Caryl  G  .  05214777. 
Martin,  James  H  ,  055 1 5251. 
Mauk.  George  R  .  052 15579. 
McAleer.  Michael  E  ,  05405825, 
McDonald,  Ted  A    053 13287. 
MorreU.  Robert  H    05125286. 
Murphy.  Richard  E    05004936. 
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Nealon.  Edgar  L.,  06315363. 
Neltzke,  Robert  A.,  06511714. 
Nichols,  WUlard  L.,  05306651. 
03rlen,  James  J.,  06000636. 
OUver,  Ralph  H.,  Jr.,  05309997. 
Overby,  Glen  A.,  05413033. 
Partln.  Tommy  M.,  06409726. 
Pate,  Reuben  M,,  05409880. 
pattlson,  William  C,  06009739. 
Phillips,  David  M.,  05516447. 
Polk,  Robert  H.,  053 13465. 
Qulckmlre,  Carl  R.,  06406728. 
Begelskl,  Joseph  R..  05008793. 
Roebeck,  Richard  A.,  05010424. 
Schechtel,  Lawrence  P.,  05706123. 
Seely,  John  B.,  02316595. 
Sellgman.  Norman  L..  053 11628. 
Sheetz,  Michael  L.,  05514062. 
Sheffield,  Roger  V.,  05304264. 
Silverman,  Joel  I.,  05014073. 
Slngsank,  James  J.,  O5S10994. 
Smith,  WUUam  A.,  02313447. 
Stewart,  Peter,  06007016. 
Swift,  WlUlam  D.,  05316632. 
Tassl,  Gordon  R.,  05705126. 
Turley,  James  M.,  05514124. 
Turner,  Vance  L.,  05406238. 
Vamvaklas,  Nicholas  P.,  02307040. 
Wambsganss,  Richard  E.,  05310968. 
Wlnton,  George  C,  Jr.,  02313170. 
Wolfgram,  Richard  E.,  05516278. 
Young,  Luther  D.,  ni,  06410975. 
Zlelenskl,  Peter  T.,  02303975. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 

Anderson,  Martin  S.,  05709762. 

Barnhart,  Robert  N.,  05406640. 

Bartholomew,  Mark  A.,  06860133. 

Barton,  Jay  W.,  06419313. 

Bender,  Michael  J.,  05223330. 

Brazee,  Frederick  E.,  05223095. 

Brazelton,  John  E  ,  05323247. 

Bryson.  Thomas  E.,  05534367. 

Clare,  Josei^  P..  Jr. 

Costlch,  Kenneth  J.,  II,  06633172. 

Devlne,  WUUam  8.,  05020514. 

Donohue,  Jeremiah  P.,  05406877. 

Draper,  Jerry  T.,  06320146. 

Drexler.  Arthur  J.,  Jr,,  05221303. 

Floca,  Samuel  W.,  Jr.,  05419100. 

Frame,  Bruce  C  ,  05226082. 

Graves,  Lawrence  D,.  05708311. 

Gray,  Robert  W.,  Jr  .  05406064. 

Oreenberg.  Harold  S.,  06416158. 

Hauck,  John  R  ,  05324788. 

Hill.  Roylance  W  ,  05406461. 

Hogan,  Charles  J  ,  Jr  ,  0&533436. 

Hussong,  WUUam  A.,  Jr.,  06321797, 

Jermyn,  Bobby  R.,  05406896. 

Judge,  John  R.,  053I8925. 

Keating,  Charles  F  .  05418972. 

Koppler,  Dolt  L.,  06324962. 

Lavezzl,  George  B  .  05323642. 

Manuel,  Robert  J.,  06406678. 

Martinez,  Jose,  OS324966. 

McKeen,  Robert  W.,  06321682. 

McMlnn,  Robert  K.,  05416278. 

Metherall,  Paul  E.,  05322600. 

Moore,  John,  06322141, 

Moss,  Jackson  C,  in,  05415830. 

Meyer.  Richard  D.,  06227003, 

Nowakowskl.  Richard  C,  O5227S08. 

Paris,  Howard  S.,  02296015. 

Rereclch,  John  A.,  06017833. 

Rlccl,  William  L..  O6S20643. 

Rowe,  Michael  A.,  06018832. 

Slmpklns,  Dale  L.,  06406314. 

Smith,  CecH  C,  06406360, 

Sowell,  Norman  E..  05710514. 

StUweU,  Richard  G.,  Jr.,  05226031. 

Taylor,  Kenneth  A.,  05418767. 

WllUford,  Sherman  H.,  06322037. 

Woods,  Licroy,  06221978. 

Zehnder,  Joseph  L.,  Jr..  06018200. 

The  foUowlng-named  persons  for  appolnt- 
aient  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  and  branches  specified, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
O^e,  sections  3283.  8284,  3286,  3286.  3287. 
•288,  3290.  3291,  3292,  3293,  3294,  and  8811, 


To  be  majors,  Medical  Corps 
Anderson,  Jack  R.,  01533480. 
Svjaglntsev,  Juerl  J.,  04056020. 

To  be  captain.  Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps 
Oronley,  Jo  Anne  K.,  M2290100. 

To  be  captains.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Aragonee,  Blanca  A.,  N30402e. 
Boyersmlth,  Evelyn  L.,  N901967. 
KeUey.  Joan  M.,  N5003443. 

To  be  captains,  Chaplain 
Oasquet,  Mark  C,  05403330. 
Hopkins.  Paul  D.,  O230943S. 
Peterman,  James  A.,  02298149, 

To  be  captains.  Dental  Corps 
Balserak,  Robert  J.,  05213645. 
Braman.  Denlson  B.,  05223746. 
Brown,  George  O..  05525028. 
Carter,  Richard  L.,  05525126. 
Carter,  WUlard  H.,  023 12623. 
Edlngton,  Ernest  M.,  Jr.,  06316027. 
Hammer,  Henry  8..  023 12652. 
Kay,  Michael  M,,  05223753, 
Larson,  Wayne  J.,  05601793. 
McDonald,  Frederick  L.,  H,  06519170. 
Merten,  Robert  L.,  OS526810. 
Moyer,  John  H..  05213991. 
O'Connor,  Randolph  P.,  Jr.,  05306271. 
Perez,  Blenvenldo,  04028506. 
Roth,  Neal  A.,  05216781, 
Trawlck.  Jack  S.,  05408726, 
Vltorl,  Robert  A.,  05223711. 
Woody,  Ronald  D.,  02312611. 

To  be  captains,   Judge   Adt>ocate  General's 
Corps 
Chaleklan,  Suran  J.,  06611760. 
T^acy,  Curtis  L.,  02200522. 

To  be  captains.  Medical  Corps 
Antony,  Joseph  G.,  02313128. 
Boatrlght,  Charles  P.,  02313127. 
Breza,  George  M..  05212076. 
Cardell,  Jose  E„  06022190. 
De  La  Perrlere,  Armand  A.,  02313063. 
Eberhard,  Edwsird  J.,  087006. 
Everett,  Elwood  D.,  05417527. 
Garfield.  Herbert  I.,  05319769. 
Gernon.  WUUam  H..  06626698. 
Greene,  Francis  T.,  05306009. 
Oum.  Ronald  A,,  06408340. 
Quyton,  WUUam  P.,  05319756. 
Hart,  Clarence  R..  06626679. 
Haskell,  Richard  D.,  02305769. 
Houston,  John  B.,  06227675. 
Humbert,  Paul  V.,  Jr.,  02313045. 
Johnson,  Lawrence  P    O5208419 
Kaplan,  Jerrold  M    023130.^4 
Lafontant,  Robert  R  .  023(39866. 
Lefton,  Theodore  E  .  05227832. 
Magen.  Walter  H..  02313035 
Nelson,  Donald  E.,  05227878 
Newstead,  Robert  R.,  02309654. 
PauUus.  Charles  D  ,  III,  05525768. 
Porzlo,  Raymond  J.,  06002071. 
Reed,  Robert  L.,  06023090. 
Roycroft,  David  W.,  06022018. 
SewhlU,  David  L„  05227732. 
Schweers.  Carl  A.,  Jr.,  05525476, 
Shock,  John  P.,  Jr.,  087375. 
Slegal,  David  L.,  05600962. 
Skinner,  WUUam  E.,  05709006, 
SouHront-Velez,  WUfredo.  05826202. 
Stabler,  Carey  V,.  06304041 
StanseU,  WlUlam  J,,  O4041213 
Strum,  Donald  H.,  02313077. 
Sudderth,  Jerry  F..  06417537. 
Taber.  David  O..  02313209. 
Ten  Eyck.  James  R.,  O5525860. 
TomlUiBon.  Jerry  A.,  02305357. 
Turner,  Lewis  M.,  Jr..  05700410. 
Walker,  Olyn  M.,  06306156, 
ZtenU,  Alan  B,,  06022069. 

To  be  captains.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Green,  Grant  E.,  04071966. 
Heraly,  Elroy  P.,  04023238. 
Korte,  Thomas  H.,  02298286. 


To   be  captains.    Veterinary  Corps 
Ebertz.  Peter  E.,  06013277. 
Manus,  Allan  G.,  03800449. 
McSweeney,  Richard  D.,  02309128. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Army  Medical 

Specialist  Corps 
Laubeoher,  Sonya  R.,  M2300887. 
Putnam,  Jolcey  M.,  M2300ei4. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  Army  Nurse  Corpt 
Abbott.  Edith  J..  N5411462. 
Foster,  Imogcne,  N5407356.  , 

Krlsov,  Althea  E.,  N6411436. 
WUe,  Mary  J..  N230e938. 
To  be  first  lieutenants.  Judge  Advocate 

Oeneral's  Corps 
Malouf ,  Carl  E.,  06706606. 
Sherwood,  John  T.,  Jr.,  02314298. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  Medical  Corps 
Branch,  LeeUe  B.,  05316722. 
Chamberlain,  Terry  J.,  02331103. 
CovUle,  Frederick  V.,  02320722. 
Craig,  David  E.,  02316803. 
Culton,  John  W.,  06711564. 
Froetad,  Alvln  L.,  02320778. 
Oarrettson.  James  A.,  05216574, 
Orannemann,  Harry  N.,  06&13341. 
Gimther,  John  S.,  05008543. 
Harner,  Stephen  G.,  02316830. 
Harvey,  John  E.,  02316829. 
Hasklns,  Ronal  C,  06311957. 
Holton,  Don  B.,  06412637. 
Klchler,  Jack,  02320756. 
Kief,  John  J.,  02330754. 
King,  Jotm  W..  05411804. 
Malone.  Edward  M..  Jr.,  02316818. 
MaraUt,  David  V.,  02320783. 
S&posnlkoS,  John  B.,  02320774. 
Shaw,  James  W,.  Jr  ,  02320741. 
Smith,  Davis  8.,  02320773. 
Von  Ruden,  Dale  A.,  02320700. 
Whltcomb,  Michael  E.,  023 16746. 
Zlegler,  Herman  P„  02320732. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  Medical  Service  Corps 
Amos,  Oscar  D.,  O6410660. 
Bambery,  Thomas  W.,  05514660. 
Bell.  Sterling  W.,  05405541. 
Rose,  Walter  C,  02311700. 
Sorbera,  Salvatore,  06703731. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Veterinary  Corps 
Strlmple,  Earl  O.,  02317087. 
To  be  first  lieutenant,  Women's  Army  Corjn 
Murphy,  Joanne,  L5302046. 

To  be  second  lientenant.  Army  Medical 

Specialist  Corps 
Tomlan,  Jolene  K,,  M2317303. 
To  be  second  lientenants.  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Coulter.  Sharon  E..  N5411563. 
Herrlngton,  Joyce.  N2316081. 
Wlckl.  Carol  A.,  N2319606. 

To   be   second   lieutenants.  Medical   Service 
Corps 

Durand,  WUUam  B..  02318291. 

Smith,  Etertd  D.,  05532147. 
To  be  second  lieutenant.  Women's  Army  Corps 

Brajkovlch,  Catherine  A.,  L2317402 

The  foU owing- named  distinguished  mili- 
tary Btudente  for  appointment  In  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States  In  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant  under  the  provlatons  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  2106, 
8283,  3284  3286,  3287,  and  3288: 
Aaron  Moses  E..  Archer,  Chris  H. 

05328643.  Aslello,  Robert  M. 

AchuS,  Peter  L.  Aslmakopoulos, 

Acton.  James  B.  Peter  L. 

Adams,  Brian  R.  Ayere,  WUUam  M.,  Jr. 

Alston.  Vtrnal  J.  Bacon,  David  R. 

Amstutz.  Richard  B.     Baker.  Richard  D.,  Jr. 
Anderson,  James  W.      Banks,  Albert  F.,  Jr. 
Anderson,  Qulnton  D.,  Barlch,  Jerald  J. 

Jr.  Barnes,  Richard  H.,  Jr. 

Api^h&ns,  Roberts.,  BarnhlU,  Jerry  R 

Jp.  Barry,  WUUan.  A    in 
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Baxter.  Larry  J. 
Beach.  Lawrence  A. 
Beckroge.  John  H..  Jr. 
Beriiftson   Richard  L. 
Benolt,  Jamea  A. 
Benton.  William  E. 
Rer^son.  Henry  P. 
Berirsijn,  Paul  C. 
Bernard,  Jrieeph  P. 
Berry   E;ari  T, 
Berieisen.  MarJc  A. 
BLshop,  Jerry  D 
Blackshlre    Benny  W 
Blaine  Jerome  M  . 

Jr  .  05235020 
Boad,  Roy  K 
BiaMln.  Bobble  R. 
Biie\,p   Ronald  A. 
Boies  Edward  A. 
Birgattl.  Edward  M. 
Brwdoln.  Wl!!la-Ti  R., 

Jr 
Bower,  Count  L.,  Jr. 
B<n'sen   .'^tiiart  W  .  ITI 
Bridgewater,  Irvln  L., 

rn 

Brittlngham  Michael 

L. 
BriX'lcxay   Bruce  E 
Broots.  Kenneth  N. 
Broome,  Wallace  S. 
Brown,  Bobby  G, 
Brown,  David  ,r 
Brown,  Michael  J 
Brown,  Phillips  L. 
Brown,  Robert  J. 
Brumfteld   Wetzel  D 
Buchwald.  Clarence 

R  ,  Jr. 
BU'-klngham,  Patrick 

W, 
Burchil!,  Richard  P 
Burchart   Frank  O  , 

III 
Burlc    William 

OS713533 
Burnor.  Paul  J 
Bush.  James  G. 
Cahill,  John  M, 
Calri,  Paul  F 
Calhoun    Ernest  L 
Cameron.  Tom  O 
Ca!H]p.  Claude  R 
Caputo,  Carlo  B 
Carr.  Thomaa  D.,  in 
Carver  William  O. 
Carvili   Richard  A. 
r^i.salese.  Joseph  S. 
Ca,sev   Francis  W. 
CuuKhror.,  Raymond 

D 
Chaffln.  Charles  M. 
Chartler.  Everette  E. 
Cheatham  James  H., 

Jr 
Chlmenu.  Ronald  C. 
Clark.  Thomas  E. 
Clarice.  Robert  A.  A. 
Clendenm  Joseph  A. 
Cleveland   David  A, 
Cochrane  Daniel  P. 
Cole.  Daniel  J  .  Jr. 
Coleman.  Bruce  S.,  Jr. 
Combe,  Robert  H. 
Comer.  Edward  L. 
Conderman.  John  D. 
C<:>oper,  William  K^  Jr. 
Corudini.  William  J. 
Corbtn  James  E 
Corn  well,  Michael  C, 
Coughlln,  John  F. 
Cowan.  James  A 
Coyne.  Patrick  I 
f>awford.  Dereld  O. 
Cretella,  Joseph.  Jr 
Crlttslngfer.  Clifford 

A 

Cunningham.  John  M. 
Dftlfonzo,  Jooepli  A. 
Darden.  Mercer  O. 
Darnell,  RoiuUd  H. 
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,  Jr. 


,  Jr, 


David,  Benjamin  K. 

Davis.  Glenn  R. 

Davis.  James  H. 

Davia.  William  M. 

Deines.  John  M. 

Delo.  Lew  E. 

De.mlng.  Michael  D. 

Dempaey,  Daniel  J. 

Denlson.  Oonlon  E. 

Denniston.  LeRoy  W. 

Deters,  Robert  H.,  Jr. 

Doby,  Neal  3. 

Dockery.  Patrick  H. 

Donah,  Paul  A. 

Dnrt   Dean  R..II 

Dowttielewlcz.  John  P. 

Drake.  Stephen  M. 

Droke.  WUlard  B. 

Dunbar,  Jaraes  D.,  Jr. 

Duncan.  WUUam  M. 

Eaeton.  James  N.. 
05713629 

Ebert,  Steven  R 

Edmunds,  Bobby  A. 

Fxlmundson,  Daniel  C. 

Elder.  Robin  L. 

Ellis.  Charles  P. 

Ellis,  John  D. 

Eltrlch.  Martin  C,  Jr. 

F^'.er.s,  John  A. 

f>pp8  J<^nes  N.,  Jr. 

Erieicspn   Scott  R. 

Es-.e."?,  Jn):n  R. 

Fanning,  Steven  E. 

Pnr-ai:v-Plourde, 
Yana  D. 

Farreil   Michael  V. 

Parrls.  Karl 

Parris.  Robert  J. 

Fee,  Warren  M. 

Felch  John  E..  Jr. 

Felts  Thomas  O. 

Perg-asson.  Robert 

C   L. 
.  Ferraro.  Jerrold  S. 
Plfer.  Peter  .J 
Fliik,  Steven  E 
Pl.Hlier.  James  F. 
Fitzgerald,  Arnold  E., 

Jr 
Pranke,  Stephen  H. 
Franz  Richard  L. 
Prazar.  Gautler  B. 
Pre  as.  Richard  P. 
Fredericks,  Michael  P. 
Freen-.an   Dennis  C. 

B  Jr 
Pre«naji,  Elrle  A. 
FronzagUa,  Stanley  N. 
Frve.  Robert  F..  tn 
Fuehrer.  Jf.hn  C. 
Oalbraith.  Milton  A.. 

Jr. 
Gandy  Charles  V..  Jr. 
Garcia.  Dennis  P. 
Gardner,  Roy 
Oarma,  George 
Gaudette,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Gilhertson.  Michael  E. 
Gllmour.  Joseph  E..  Jr. 
Olordono,  Matthew  J. 
Gipe.  George  W. 
Glrardl.  Ralph  R. 
Glass.  John  D. 
Glenn.  Richard  J. 
0<ild.  William  A. 
OolighUy.  Douglas  V. 
Gorang,  Thomas  D. 
Gordon  Richard  R. 
Gorton   Ashton  E. 
Goss,  Robert  I. 
Graf,  Rudolph  L. 
Graham.  Raym'^nd  F. 
Qrandel  Ronald  D. 
Gray.  Kenneth  D. 
Green.  Robert  A. 
Greene.  Joseph  T,,  Jr. 
Greenwrxxl   Robert  M. 
Grlffln.  Edwin  N. 
OrtflSn.  James  C,  Jr. 
Grlffln.  Jamea  O 


Grlmsley,  Lee  B. 

Groat,  Gary  L. 

Orosch,  David  L. 

Guarnerl,  Domenick 

Ouldry,  Richard  C. 

Guy,  Earl  P..  tn 

Haeme.  Raymond  A. 

Hagstrom.  Carl  C.  O. 

Hall,  Anthony  W.,  Jr. 

Hall.  Jack  L. 

Hall,  Roger  W. 

Hammon,  John  B., 
05713496 

Hampton,  Marvin  E., 
Jr. 

Harada.  Michael  A. 

Harley,  George  E. 

Harmon,  Larry  O. 

Harr,  Gerry  A. 

Harris,  Jamea  M. 

Harris.  WUUam  R. 

Hartman.  David  A. 

Hauck,  David  O. 

Ha  user,  John  R.,  Jr. 

Head.  Allan  B. 

Henderson,  Aubrey  E. 

Henry.  Sajn  S.,  Jr. 

Hensley,  Allan  L. 

Hepler,  John  P.,  HI 

Herlon,  Oeorge  C. 

Hermoyian.  Edward  J. 

Herndon,  Robert  L. 

Hetherlngton.  Carl  B. 

Hetzner.  Werner,  Jr. 

Heuwlnkel.  Richard  J. 

Hlggina,  James  O. 
Hill.  Carl  D.. 
05636947 
HIU,  Howard  W. 
Ho,  Kenneth  O.  P. 
Hoffman,  Richard  W. 
Holder.  Leonard  D.,  Jr. 
HoUandsworth,  James 

O.,  Jr. 
Hoodenpyle,  James  C. 
Hoover,  Thomas  L. 
Horstmann,  Richard 

A. 
House,  Jonathan  W. 
Howard,  Frederick  M. 
Howe,  Robert  L. 
Howlett,  John  P. 
Hoza,  PhUip  J. 
Huckabay,  Warren  T. 
Hudgings.  Jamee  O. 
Hugus.  David  K., 

05536683 
Humphrey,  Richard  6 
Hunt,  Daniel  D. 
Ingalls,  Allan  S.,  Jr. 
Isom,  Dennis  R. 
Jackson,  James  H. 
Jacobs.  Jack  H. 
Jacobeen,  Gary  A. 
James.  Richard  J. 

05536860 
James,  Wayne  E.,  Jr. 
Jarvls,  Michael  J. 
Jeansonne,  Paul  D. 
Jefferls,  James  L. 
Jenkins,  James  D. 
Jochem,  Donald  C. 
JOtmaon,  Arnold  R., 

Jr. 
Johnaon.  Dale  H. 
Johnson,  Jeffrey  P. 
Johnson.  Spencer  C. 
Johnston,  Charles  A. 
Jolly,  Michael  8. 
Jones,  Allan  R. 
Jones.  David  H. 
Jones,  Oary  A. 
Jones,  Hugh  J.  M.,  HI 
Jones,  Richard  P. 
Jones,  Robert  E. 
Joseph,  John  K. 
Jue.  Jin  K. 
Kale.  WUUam  H. 
Kazenskl.  Robert  W. 
Keams,  Ronald  F. 
Keenan,  Edward  J.,  Jr. 


KeUey,  Edward  L. 
Kelly.  John  P. 
KeUy,  Needham  N.,  Jr. 
Kemble,  Raymond  E. 
Kennett,  Michael  B. 
Kenyon,  Norbert  L. 
Kerr,  John  A. 
King,  Eugene  C. 
King.  Kerrlth  H. 
King,  Ladd  M. 
King,  Roljert  D. 
Klngham,  Thomas  B. 
Klrchoffner,  Donald  P. 
Klrkpatrick,  Raymond 

L.,  Jr. 
Klaver,  Robert  P. 
Klock,  John  H., 

05233737. 
Konlgsmark.  Henry  in 
Korkalo,  Roy  E. 
Kothen,  Richard  B. 
Kramer,  Peter  M. 
Kromer.  Robert  A. 
Kropp,  Richard  E. 
Krueger.  Oerald  P. 
Kudra.  Ronald  N. 
Kuehn.  Robert  J. 
Kwock,  Johnson  C.  S. 
Labasan,  Joseph  F. 
Lahr,  Charles  D. 
Lain.  WUUam  K. 
Lang.  Robert  E. 
Lauderdale,  Charles 

w.,  rn 

Laws,  Jerry  L. 

Leach,  WlUlam  O. 

Lee,  John  C. 

Leekley,  Edward  H. 

Lefevre,  Boyd  H.,  n 

Liggett.  Lawrence  G. 

Livingston,  Charles  H. 

Loop,  Curtis  A. 

Lovett,  Henry  B. 

Lowe,  Ronald  L. 

Lucas,  Steven  W. 

Lurlx,  Richard  A. 

Lynch.  Richard  J..  Ill 

Macljachlan.  James  G. 

Mahon.  Thomas  J.,  Jr. 

Malnl,  Paul  B. 

March,  Charles  E. 

Marrapese,  Richard  L. 

Martin,  RiifseU  M. 

Maf sey,  Albert  P.,  in 

Massey,  Ronald  E. 

Mathias,  Anthony  E. 

Matloez.  Henry  S..  Jr. 

Mattes.  David  J. 

Mattbees,  WlUlam  D. 

Matthews,  Robert  J. 

Maxwell.  Calvin  W. 

May,  WUUam  J., 
05713561 

Maybee,  Richard  G. 

McArdle,  John  C,  Jr. 

McBrlde,  Ellis  A.,  Jr. 

McCall.  George  E. 

McCalla.  John  H. 

McConkey,  Robert  B. 

McGough.  Gerard  E. 

McGregor.  Peter  J. 

McKenzle,  Myron  K. 

McNeU,  Dennis  J., 
05536419 

McRae.  Ralph  D.,  Jr. 

MoWUllams,  Brian  U. 

Meacham,  Christo- 
pher L. 

Meath,  Donald  O. 

Melkle,  James  G. 

Melton,  James  C. 

Mendonca,  Thomas  G. 

Merrltt.  Weldon  L. 

Mesarch,  Victor  P. 

Midtun,  Leroy  L. 

UUler.  Edward  A.,  Jr. 

IiAlls,  Gregory  F. 

MUls,  Michael  R. 

Mlnnich,  Tim  I. 
liClnton,  Marcus  D. 

Mlrra.  Ronald  T. 


MonJt.  Rolsert  W.,  IV 
Monroe.  Eric  G. 
Montgomery,  James 

M.,  05421526 
Moody,  James  L. 
Moore,  Robert  S.,  Jr. 
Moore,  WlUlam  P. 
Mordue.  Norman  A., 

06024062 
Morris,  Robert  E. 
Morrison,  Richard  E. 
Morsch.  Ronald  L. 
Moetella,  Kenneth  E. 
Moster,  Stephen  A. 
Mountain,  Keith  E. 
Moushegian,  Richard 

H. 
MueUer,  Mark  A. 
Mulford,  Ralph  K., 

ni 

Mulllns,  Daniel  L. 
Munsey,  Robert  O. 
Murphy,  James  M. 
Myers,  David  R. 
Neumann,  Hans  J. 
Nevares,  Henry,  Jr. 


May  12,  1966 

Romlnes.  Ronald  P. 
Ronay.  James  C. 
Roper,  James  R. 
Rose,  Howard  E. 
Rothllsberger,    Daniel 

L. 
Roudebush.  Robert  A. 
Rush,  Michael  C. 
Russell,  Donald  R. 
Sallny.  Dennis  E. 
SaUenback,  Murray  D 

057 13493 
SoJvatore,  Ronald  A. 
Sanderlln.  Allen  P. 
Sanders,  Edward  B. 
Sands,  Charles  P. 
Satterwhlte,  Nell  E. 
Saunders,  Mark  B.       '^ 
Sawyer,  Kenneth  R., 

05713628 
Schaeffer.  Gerard  P. 
Schafer,  John  R.,  n 
Schalley,  Glen  H. 
Schmidt,  Richard  W. 

05536909 
Schmltt,  Joseph  A. 


Nottingham,  Donald  RSchneikert,  Harold  W, 
Novakovlc,  WUUam  E.,     Jr. 

Jr.  Schopp.  Steven  M. 

Novotney,  Laurence  C.  Schultz,  Warren  S, 


May  12,  1966 
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Officer,  Alvln  D. 
Ogles.  Thomas  M.,  Jr. 
Ogley,  Gary  A. 
Ohl.  WlUlam  C,  U 
Olney,  Roger  P. 
CMeara.  John  M. 
OTJeU.  Thomas  J. 
O'ReUly.  Patrick  A. 
Orth,  Walter  H.,  Jr. 
Osterhout,  Michael  L. 
Overturf,  Arthur  G. 
Owen.  David  W. 
Palmer.  John  A. 
Paraska,  Harry  J. 
Pardew,  James  W.,  Jr. 
Parrlsh,  David  J. 
Parsons,  WlUlam  X. 
Paiilus,  Jeffrey  A. 
Payne,  Brown  W. 
Payne.  Laurance  J. 


Schwartz,  James  P. 
Scott,  Lowell  K. 
Sevene,  Robert 
Severlno,  Angelo  A. 
Sharp,  Marvin  W. 
Shelton.  WUUam  B. 
Shepard,  Ronald  W. 
Shrlner,  Robert  M. 
Sither,  Charles  R. 
Skelley,  Richard  B. 
Skoglund,  Emil  E.,  Jr. 
Skripka.  Frederick  J. 
Slater,  Howard  P.,  Jr. 
Slater,  Terry  J. 
Smith,  Edgar  A.  P, 

Jr. 
Smith,  Eugene  D. 
Smith,  James  H. 
Smith,  Otis  H.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Raymond  IC. 


Penrose,  Clifford  E..  U  Smith,  Richard  C.,in 


Peters,  Garry  C, 

05713564 
Pezzano.  Prank  J..  Jr. 
Pfelfle.  William  G. 
Pf  rlmmer.  Robert  J. 
PhllUpe,  Phil  G.,  Jr. 
Plrquet,  PhUlp  Q. 

05713565 
Pierce,  David  W. 
PUcher.  David  W. 
PUklngton,  Edgar  L. 
Pitman,  James  M. 
Plavan,  John  C. 
Pleasnlck.  Walter  E. 
Plumlee.  Gordon  K., 

05421427 
Prl£k.  Gary  R. 
Probttft,  Lewis  D. 
Pujals,  Jaime 
Qulntln,  Paul  E..  Jr. 
Radlnger,  WUllam.  Jr 


Smith,  WUllam  D. 
Smith,  WlUlam  a..ni 
Scares,  John  P. 
Somers.  Richard  E. 
Sovle,  Donald  E. 
Sparks.  Earl  C,  III 
Sparks,  Gene  D. 
StamouUs,  Angelo  A. 
Stanfleld,  Morton  D. 
Stankovich,  Peter 
Stark,  Michael  B. 
Stark,  WUUam  W. 
Stauffacher,  Thomsa 

J. 
Steelman,  Robert  0, 

Jr. 
Stein,  Alfred  G. 
Stelner,  Charles  R., 

Jr. 
Steman,  Earl  C. 
Stempskl,  Frank 


Raujscher,  Raymond  C.  Stevenson,  Donald  J. 
Rawson.  James  P.  Stevenson,  Harry  O. 

Reft,  Chester  8.  Stewart,  Charles  L. 

Relchle,  Paul  T.  Stewart,  Clyde  P. 

Reld,  Gerald  E.,  Jr.         Stewart,  James  B. 
Renalds,  Juette  O.,  HI  Stewart,  Larry  N. 


Reesler,  John  T. 
Rhome.  Robert  C. 
Rlckert,  Wayne  P. 
Rledy,  John  M. 
Rltchhart.  Peter  J. 
Rlttinger,  Jobn  P.,  Jr. 
Rivera.  Ruben 
Rlvlello,  Robert  N 
Robinson   Bruce  D 
Robinson,  Randal  M. 
Rogers.  Jack  A  .  Jr 
Rogers,  Jerry  T. 
Rogers,  Robert  E. 


Stock,  Clifford  J. 
Stock,  Michael  L. 
Strassburg,  Thomas 

M. 
Strawn,  Marvin  I. 
Strlegler,  Thomas  L. 
Stuart.  Kenneth  K. 
,«5tiinrr.  Richard  J. 
Sugden.  Berry  K.. 

Jr  .  05230414 
Sullivan.  Lee  J. 
Swayae,  Gerald  C. 
Swenson.  Swante  A-.XX 


Szymanskl,  James  O.    WaJthers,  Alan  E., 
Taimer,  Richard  B.  05636632 

Tupley,  Thomas  J..  Jr.  Warga,  Russell  M. 


Taylor.  Robert  H. 
Tees,  Hans 

Teverbaugh,  John  R. 
Thacker,  Wallace  P. 
Tharp,  Thomas  R. 
Thcroux,  Thomas  R. 
Thomas,  Bernard  P. 
Iliomas,  Michael  A. 
Thompson,  James  E. 
Thompson,  John  A., 

Jr. 
Thompson,  John  L., 

Jr. 
Thompson,  Joseph  A. 
Tlmboe,  Arthur  R. 
Todd,  James  M. 
Toledo,  Richard  B.  V., 

Jr. 
Tomlk,  John  P. 
Toohey,  James  P. 
Tracy,  Stephen  A. 
Tyson,  Tony 
Unkefer,  John  W. 
Valentl,  PhUlp  A. 
Valentine,  William  R. 
Valle,  Laurence  F.  M. 
VandenBtirg,  Mercer 

O. 
Van  Wert,  Ronald  K. 
Vaughan,  Ronald  B. 
Vavrek,  Oeorge  M. 
Vllsack,  Harry  L. 
Vlrusky,  Edmund  J., 

Jr. 
Vlvolo,  Anthony  R. 
Waddle,  Harry  I.,  Jr. 
Wade,  Michael  R. 
Wagner,  Anthony  L. 
Walden.  Charles  C. 
Waldera,  David  A. 
Walker,  Jerry  W. 
Walker,  Stanley  L. 
Wallace.  Charles  E. 
Walley,  Bryan  J. 
Walsh,  James  D.,  Jr. 
Walsh,  Richard 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States  In  the  Dental 
Corps,  in  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
aectlons  2106,  3283.  3284,  and  3294 : 

Arroyo,  Francisco,  06826301. 

Caruth,  Lawrence  G.,  05214618. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mlU- 
tary  students  for  appointment  In  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps,  Regular  Army  of 
the  United  States,  In  the  grade  of  first  lieu- 
tenant, under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  2106,  3283,  3284, 
S288,  3287,  3288,  and  3292 : 

Anderson,  Wolfgang  R.,  05713023. 

Burch,  John  T.,  Jr.,  05225886. 

Buhrman.  Richard  W.,  05317968. 

Carlotti,  Stephen  J.,  05016446. 

Oowan,  Walter  G..  Jr. 

Deal,  John  N.,  05323267. 

Dlttmer,  Charles  W..  Jr.,  0&416744. 

FIlppo.  Dean  D.,  05223450. 

Powler,  Charles  N.,  Jr.,  05323268. 

OIU,  Vernon  3.,  06220741. 

Helmers,  John  H.,  05226660. 

Hlgglns,  James  E.,  06016458. 

Howe,  Kenneth  A..  Jr.,  05226562. 

Kramer,  Kenneth  B..  05531737. 

McNulty,  Anthony  J..  05016171. 

Moore.  WlUlam  C.  05323274. 

Ruff,  Rex  R.,  05323278. 

Seamans.  Richard  C.  06016307. 

SUls,  Kenneth  P.,  05414946. 

Snuth.  WUllam  B..  HI.  06630845. 

Stmnpf,  James  J.,  O5530708. 

Torgerson,  Kenneth  A.,  05016477. 

Toro.  Prank,  05016852. 

Traylor.  Jerry  C.  06220709. 

Vaughn.  James  C,  Jr.,  05323339. 

Zanoni,  Ronald  A.,  06016199. 


Wark,  Richard  W. 

Washburn.  Dennis  A. 

Watson,  Don  R. 

Webster,  Daniel  B. 

Wetwter.  George  K. 

Welnsteln,  Leonard  H. 

Wels,  Gerhard  W., 
05536441 

Weller,  Rexford  E. 

West,  Oliver  I.,  Jr. 

WestUng,  Jerry  M. 

Wheat.  Pryor  L.  B. 

Wheeler,  WUllam  L., 
Jr. 

White,  Jerry  D. 

White,  Jonathan  W. 

White,  Leslie  M. 

White,  Richard  J.  J. 

White,  Robert  G. 

Wiggins,  Theron  L. 

WUcox,  Duane  W., 
05234029 

WUUams,  James  W., 
Jr. 

WUUams,  Jerald  A. 

WUllams,  Robert  H. 
WUUams,  Robert  J., 

Jr. 
WUson,  Douglas  N.,  m 
Wilson.  Gerald  R.,  Jr. 
Wilson,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Wilson,  Thomas  W. 
Wlnterllng,  Grayson  F. 
Wright,  Nelson  B.,  Jr. 
Wright,  Walter  G.  B. 
Yamaoka,  Curtis  A. 
Yates.  Clyde  P. 
Yuklmura,  Paul  K. 
Zanca,  Peter  A. 
Zlmmer,  Lewis  P. 
Zlmmer.  Thomas  E. 
Zhnmennan,  Charles 

W. 
Zuckor,  Jesse  P. 
Zurcher,  Thomas  D. 


The  following-named  distinguished  mUi- 
tary  students  for  appointment  in  the  Medi- 
cal Service  Corps,  Regular  Army  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  In  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  secUons  2106,  3283,  3284,  3286, 
3287,  3288,  and  3290: 


Anderson,  Robert  M., 

Jr. 
Aurbach.  Frederick  E. 
Baylor,  Ross  G. 
Bell,  Michael  M. 
Berliner.  Daniel  S. 
Broadnax,  Gary  B. 
BuriUey.  David  G. 
Caraway,  WUUam  C, 

Jr. 
Champion,  Charles  H., 

Jr. 
Cornett,  Jesse  R. 
Costlgan,  WUUam  D.. 

Jr. 
Dickey,  James  R. 
Fields.  Richard  8. 
Grant,  Columbus,  Jr. 
Hardman,  James  R. 
Head,  Harold  D. 
Hilt,  Martin  J. 
Johnson,  Thomas  P. 


Kalsershot, 

Gordon  E. 
Langhorne, 

Webster  L. 
Lavlnd,  Johrmy  L. 
Lewis.  Chester 
Meyer,  Dennis  E. 
NlkoUch,  Francis  M. 
Ramsey,  Jack  B.,  Jr. 
Rector,  Clyde  W. 
Rice,  Louis  H. 
Slayton,  Jack  R. 
Stripling,  Verlon 
Talman, 

WUUam  T.,  Jr. 
Taylor,  Marshall  C. 
Thompson.  Jerry  F. 
Vald6s,  Victor  M. 
Walnwrlght,  David  B. 
Washington,  Curtis  L. 
WUUams.  James  N. 
Wlnstead.  Glenn  C. 


Young,  Eddie  L. 
The  following-named  cadets,  graduating 
class  of  1966,  U.S.  MUltary  Academy,  for  ap- 
pointment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  In  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, \inder  the  provisions  of  title  10 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  4363: 


Agnew.  Eugene  W.,  Jr. 

Albrecht, 

Warren  H.  R.,  Jr. 

Albright,  Robert  H. 

Alexander,  George  M. 

Almojuela,  Thomas  N 

AmatulU,  Richard  P. 

Anderson.  Dale  R. 

Anderson. 
David  M.,  m 

Anderson, 

Edward  G..  HI 

Andrews,  Edward  L. 

Andrlse,  Daniel  B. 

Amone,  Robert  N. 

Arrants,  William  M. 

Arthur.  David  W. 

Ashbaugh,  Brian  W. 

Atkinson,  Eugene  D. 

Audibert,  Reginald  L. 

Auer,  Bruce  P. 

Backlln,  Charles  R. 

Backlln.  James  P. 
Bailey.  Mark  B. 
Bally,  Charles  M. 
Baker,  Robert  M. 
Barksdale,  Rhesa  H. 
Barnes,  Fred  W. 
Barry,  WUUam  F. 
Bartek.  Ronald  J. 
Bartholomew.  Samuel 

W..  Jr. 
Basham,  WUllam  D., 

Jr. 
Beasley,  Thomas  W. 
Behan,  Williaun  E..  Jr. 
Behnke.  Douglas  J. 
Benham,  PhUlp  O.,  Jr. 
Bereman.  WUllam  K. 
Berkman,  David  S.,  Jr. 
Berry,  Steven  D. 
BertoUno,  Fred  G. 
Biamon,  Niels  P. 
B'.shop.  WUUam  E. 
Blackwell,  Stephen  C. 
Blades,  Jon  W.  HI 
Bludau,  Colin  E. 
Bliimenfeld,  Charles 

H.,  Jr. 
Bohuslar,  John  W. 
Bonifas.  Arthur  G. 
Booth.  WUllam  D. 
Borek,  Theodore  B. 
Bowen,  Ronald  D, 
Boyd,  John  H.  IH 


Braun,  Peter  E. 
Brennan.  Michael  W. 
Brinker,  Walter  E., 

Jr. 
Britain,  David  W.,  Ill 
Brltton.  James  C. 
Brodka.  Stanley  A. 
Brown.  David  C. 
Brown,  Donald  P. 
Brown,  Michael  H. 
Brown,  Michael  J. 
Brown,  Steven  N. 
Bruegger,  Robert  D. 
Brunnhoeffer,  Gilbert 

C.  P. 
Bryan,  Lawrence  D., 

in 

Bubrlskl,  Joseph  A. 
Buch.  Kenneth  D. 
Buczacki.  John  B. 
Buetti,  Anthony  J., 

in 

Burger,  John  E. 
Caldwell,  Ronald  G. 
Calek.  Joseph  R. 
Callahan,  Francis  R. 
Campt>eU.  Donald,  m 
Campbell,  Elmer 
Campbell.  Michael  T. 
Canavan.  Gene  R. 
Canning.  William  R. 
Carber,  John  B. 
Carhart,    Thomas    M., 

m 

Carlson,  Kenneth  O, 
Carlson,  Kenneth  R. 
Carpenter.  Ronald  B. 
Carrow,  John  C, 
Case.  Robert  E. 
CaslUo,  Vincent  L. 
Catlin,  Robert  W..  Jr. 
Cattron.  EWward  P. 
CavoUck.  Joseph  D, 
Cecere.  Peter  M. 
CecU.  Gerald  T. 
Champl,  Samuel  P.,  Jr. 
Chatfleld.  Richard  A. 
Chltty.  Charles  B. 
Christie.  John  G. 
Clalnos.  Deme  M. 
Clark.  Richard  N. 
Clark,  Wesley  K. 
Coetes,  Charles  P..  Jr. 
Coats,  Rolsert  C.  Jr. 
Coggtns,  Gary  M. 


FuUerton,  LeRoy  R., 

Jr. 
Gagnon.  Robert  L. 
GalUgan,  Francis  B., 

Jr. 


Cole,  Bryan  R. 

CoUmeyer,  Michael  K. 

Connell.  James  P. 

Cook,  Shannon  C. 

Cooney,  Norman  R. 

Correla,  WUllam  H.,  Jr.Oang,  WUllam  O, 

Cosentlno,  FVank  C.      Gardner,  James  R 

Cox,  George  T. 

Cox,  Ronald  E. 

Crab  tree.  Jack  D.,  Jr. 

Crants,  Doctor  R.,  Jr. 

Crawford,  Danny  L, 

Creeci,  Robert  J. 

Crocker,  David  R.,  Jr. 

Crocker,  George  A. 

Crooks,  Daniel  R. 

Crowell,  David  V. 


Garrett.  Tliom  P. 
Gartenberg,  Joel  M. 
Oatesy,  John  T. 
Gaynor,  Kevin  C. 
Oeiger,  John  W, 
Gibson,  Emmltt  B. 
GlUenwater,  Paul  O. 
Glmlan,  Allan  D. 
Glassen,  Richard  L. 
Gleason,  James  C. 


Crui-i  shank,  Ralph  H.,Gorskl,  Richard  V. 


Jr. 

Culhane.  Floyd  C,  Jr. 
CuUem,  James  M. 
Culpepper,  Allen  R. 
Cunningham.  James 

W. 
Daly,  TUnothy  E. 
Darby,  Richard  W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Thomas  B.,  HI 
DeBolt,  Barry  M. 
Dean,  Alvln  B.,  HI 
de  Jonckbeere,  Terrell 

M. 
Delp,  Larry  E. 
Denney,  Robert  G. 
Deponal.  John  M.,  HI 
DlFlore,  Matthew  P. 
Dickens,  Jamee  A. 
Dickey,  David  L. 
Dixon,  Gerald  E. 
Dobise.  John  J.,  Jr. 
Dock,  WlUlam  E. 
Donahey,  Thomas  M. 


Grabow,  Thomas  W. 
Grandlson.  Wilfred  G 
Grant,  Arthur  V.,  Jr. 
Grant,  Russell  P.,  Jr, 
Grlce,  Kenneth  R. 
Grlsafe,  Michael  P., 

Jr. 
Grores,  George  H. 
Grugle,  Roger  A. 
Guerrlero,  Robert  A. 
Gunderson,  Norman  E. 

Jr. 
Hackett,  James  K. 
Haines,  David  I 
Hall,  Gordon  L. 
Hallums,  James  D. 
Hammond,  Robert  M., 

Jr. 
Hanaberry,  John  A. 
Hanau,  Steven  L. 
Haneke,  WUUam  G. 
Hansen,  Laurence  N. 
Hargett,  Charles  W., 

Jr, 


Donnell,  Peter  F. 

DonnlthorTie  Larry  R.  HaVnden,  Glen  M. 

Donovan,  John  C. 

Doogan,  James  P„  Jr. 

Doty,  Richard  D. 


Doyle.  James  T. 
Drewes.  Carl  E..  Jr. 
DrlscoU,  Eugene  J. 
Droubay,  Juel  G. 
Dubia,  John  A. 
Dunavan,  Robert  C. 
Dunn.  Carroll  H.,  Jr. 
Durbln.  Terrence  B. 
Dusel.  Thomas  B. 
Dutlclewlcz.  Henry  B, 
Dyer,  Gaines  S. 
Eason,  Thomas  W. 
Etierle,  John  C. 
Eckert.  John  H. 
Edwards,  Jerome  Q. 


Harper,  Richard  T. 
Harper.  Walter  G. 
Harris,  Boyd  M. 
Harris,  Charles  T. 
Harrison,  Matthew  C, 

Jr. 
Hart,  Noble  E.,  Jr. 
Hartley,  Shlrd  B. 
HartUne.  PrankUn  T. 
Harvey,  WUUam  T. 
Hathaway,  £klward 

N,  n 
Hayes,  James  M. 
Hayes.  John  R.,  Jr. 
Hayes,  Thomas  P.,  nz 
Hayes,  Thomas  J.,  IV 
Helkle,  WlUlam  L, 


Elchenberger,  David  G.^cks,  Robert  R.,  Jr. 
Elsenberg,  Stephen  A.   Hlgglns,  Michael  O 


Eklund,  Richard  A. 
Ekstrom.  Paul  J. 
Ely.  Cameron  A. 
Ernst,  Frederick  G, 
Ewart,  Thomas  W. 
Faber,  Morris  R. 
PantelU,  Paul  F. 
Farewell,  Thomas  E. 
ParreU,  Henry  R. 
Faust.  Eklmond  L.,  m 
Fazen,  Robert  P. 
Fellenz.  Michael  P. 
Fera,  John  A. 
Ferguson,  WlUlam  B. 
Fields.  Timothy  G. 
Flgglns,  Charles  E. 
Pish.  Kenneth  W. 
Plsher.  Herbert  W. 
Fix,  Donald  J. 
Flynn,  BUly  W. 
Ford.  John  A.,  Jr. 
Pord,  John  K.  <i 
Foret,  Kenneth  A. 
Fox,  Jerry  G. 
Fraaler,  BUly  W. 
Fretwell,  Norman  K. 
Fry.  Michael  D. 
PiUler.  Michael  B. 


Hlgglns,  Michael  J. 
HUl,  Emery  P. 
HUl,  Theodore  P. 
HlUer.  Charles  B. 
Hlnes.  Charles  A.  W. 
Hlnkle.  Lawrence  R. 
Hlxon,  WlUlam  P.,  n 
Hlista,  Richard  J. 
Hock.  Frank  M.,  Jr. 
Hoffman,  Charles  P. 
Hoffman,  John  G, 
Hood,  Richard  E.,  Jr. 
Horst,  Kelso  W. 
Hosklns,  John  T. 
Howell.  Richard  V.,  Jr. 
Hoyman,  WUllam  W. 
Hughes,  WUllam  F. 
Hunt,  Lynn  J. 
Hunt,  WUllam  C. 
Hunter.  Marlon  M. 
H\i8t«ad.  Michael  W. 
Huston,  Robert  B. 
Huyck,  Jere  I. 
Isenhour.  John  P. 
Israelson,  Gary  L. 
Jackson,  Gary  D. 
James,  Lewis  EL 
Jeffrey,  Timothy  B. 
Jenkins,  James  X. 
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Jenkina.  John  I^ 
Jenna,  Russell  W  .  Jr. 
Johnson,  Charles  F., 

Jr. 
Johnson,  Edgar  C,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Warren  A. 
Jones.  Richard  L. 
Judd.  Donald  R. 
Kakel.  William  W. 
Kane.  Edward  P. 
Keating,  Patrick  H. 
Keener,  Randall  J. 
Kehres.  John  K. 
Keith,  Chester  E.,  Jr. 
Kelley.  David  J. 
Kelley.  Kevin  C. 
Kelsey,  John  S. 
Keravourl,  Jounl 
Kesmodel,  Robert  H. 
Kievit,  Donald  J..  Jr. 
Klmbreli.  Gordon  T., 

Jr. 
Klmel,  Michael  H. 
Klnane,  Thomas  J. 
Kirk.  Howard  C,  m 
Klrtley,  William  M.,  Jr. 
Kline,  Richard  D. 
Kobea.  Frank  J,  rv 
Kone,  Wilson  V. 
Kopecky,  Kenneth  W. 
Kozak.  John  B..  Jr. 
Krlebel,  Jamas 
Kronberg,  Peter  M. 
Kushkowskl,  John 
LaRoche,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Lalpple.  Douglas  K. 
Langendorf ,  Henry  S. 
Lantz,  Peter  J. 
Larson.  Richard  C. 
Lawrence,  Oerald  R. 
Lawson,  Douglas  B., 

Jr 
LeCuyer.  Jack  A. 
Leach,  Lanse  M. 
Lee.  James  H  ,  Jr. 
Lester,  John  H. 
Ligon.  Peyton  F.,  m 
Lincoln,  Arthtir  F  .  Jr 
Under,  David  L. 
Llndler.  Curtlss  M. 
Lindseth,  Alfred  A.,  Jr. 
Llngle,  Ted  R. 
LlBS.  Melvln  O. 
Lof  thelm.,  Dennis  D. 
Lofthelm.  Jon  W 
Loftln.  Joseph  R..  Jr. 
Lowry,  Robert  D 
Loysen,  Garry  J 
Luecke.  Robert  W 
Magee.  Darryl  D 
Man  love.  Richard  W 
Markey.  Keith  L 
Marshall.  John  W. 
Martin,  David  F 
Marvin.  Ronald  E. 
Mazzarella.  Anthony  R 
McCallum.  James  S. 
McCullough,  Theodore 

V.  Jr 
McDonnell,  John  J    III 
McParren,  Freddy  E 
McOoogan.  Franklin 

A.  Jr 
McOulre.  John  8 
McKay.  Michael  V 
McKearn,  Chaunchy  F 
McKlbbJn,  Hugh  R.  Jr 
McKlnney  WlUlam  R, 
McKnlght,  John  T  .  Jr 
McLaughlin.  Thomas 

R  ,  Jr 
McNsughton.  Thomas 

J. 
Meccla,  Robert  M 
Medlock,  RAndail  B 
Meier,  Ron*ld  P 
Men  tell.  Robert  A. 
Messar,  Fraxik,  3d 
Meur*r,  Frederick  E 
Mewhlnney.  Michael  C 


Mlchener,  Robert  F. 
MiUer.  Herl-^rt  G.,  Jr. 
Miller,  Thoiaiia  R. 
M-akar.  Paul  F. 
Moffett.  Donald  L. 
Moll,  Joremlar.  C, 
Moore.  Charles  L. 
Moore.  Donald  R..  Jr. 
Morgan.  Kermit  M. 
Morrison.  James  L. 
Morrow.  Boyce  C.  Jr. 
Morton.  Berry  E..  n 
Mosley.  Arthur  C.  Jr. 
Mulligan,  Artliur  G. 
Murphy,  Donald  T. 
Murray.  Riciiard  N.,  Jr. 
Muslol.  Joseph  J. 
Nason,  Alan  B. 
Nelson   PhUllp  A. 
Neniec.  Henry  A. 
Neamlth,  Vardell  E., 

Jr. 
Newell.  WUllam  J.,  m 
Newhouse,  Nelson  H. 
Nlbbellnk,  James  C. 
Nichols.  Rex  .\ 
Nlskaneii  Martin  K. 
Noble,  Wright  E..  Jr. 
Norrla.  Jack  K  .  11 
Norton,  George  E.,  Ill 
O'Connell,  Courtenay 

P 
O'Connor.  William  G. 
Ogle.  James  T. 
Ohotnicky,  Stephen  T. 
Ol,  John 
Olkosk!.  Jan  W. 
Ophus,  James  B. 
Oshel.  Michael  E. 
Otto,  Wliaaxn  3. 
Palles,  Jar.  V. 
Pappas,  John  O. 
Parker.  Arthur  M.,  HI 
Parker,  Earle  L.,  Jr. 
Parker  James  D. 
Peake.  James  B 
Pearce.  David  C  .in 
Peery.  George  G  ,  HI 
Pelletler.  Donald  L. 
Penning,  Michael  N. 
Perey,  Lynn  J. 
Perkins,  Dennis  L. 
Petersberger,  John  J.. 

II 
Phillips.  John  H. 
Pickens,  William  E., 

Jr 
Pier,  WUllam  S 
Plskun.  Waiter  3. 
Pleasant.  Justin  K. 
Poage   Wayre  L 
Pontuck.  Howards. 
Poole.  William  M. 
Potter.  Mark  W 
Pratt.  Prank  G..  Jr 
Prem   Donald  J 
Proctor,  James  H.,  Jr. 
Rantala,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Ray  James  D  ,  Jr. 
Redmond,  John,  in 
Rees  Raymond  P 
RelUy,  Bernard  ,;  ,  Jr 
Rennagel   WUllam  C. 
Renneker.  Dewey  J., 

Jr. 
Rhymers.  Kurt  L. 
Rice.  John  M. 
Riley  Philip  D. 
Rinehart,  Stephen  C. 
Rlzzo.  Samuel  A 
Robblns,  Robert  D 
Rogitenkamp  Paul  H. 
Root.  Paul  M 
Rose,  Donald  E..  Jr. 
Roeeborough.  Morgan 

G  .  Jr 
Rijshong,  Brynn  E. 
Ruderman.  Olli  H, 
Rybickl.  Frank  A.,  Jr. 
Sahan.  Bohdan  A. 


Salander,  Jantes  M. 
Salt,  Terrence  C. 
Salz,  Louis 
Sandell,  George  N. 
Sands,  Oerald  A. 
Salter.  Robert  A. 
Scales,  Robert  H..  Jr. 
Schap,  Prank  J..  Jr. 
Schofield,  David  M. 
Schremp,  Bruce  H. 
Schroeder,  Kenneth 

P. 
Schroeder,  Thomas  IS.. 
Schulcz,  Arthur  A. 
Scoggln.  Donald  H. 
Scott,  Troy  C. 
Scureman,  Mark  A. 
Seger.  Robert  E. 
Selbel.  David  E. 
Selgle,  Robert  N. 
Seltb,  William  P. 
SeUor,  James  L. 
Sendak,  Theodore  T. 
Sepeta,  Raymond  G. 
Shepherd.  Arthur  R. 
Sherrard,  Roger  D. 
Shurtleff,  Jeffrey  C. 
SUllman.  Michael  B. 
Simon,  Henry  P. 
Sims,  BUly  D. 
Sims,  Dougla«  A. 
Singer,  Stephen  L. 
Slrutls,  Alfred  J..  Jr. 
Skowronskl,  Walter  E. 
Smith,  Abney  A.,  Jr. 
Smith.  Daniel  M. 
Smith,  Oerald  O. 
Smith,  Jeffrey  H. 
Smith.  John  W. 
Smith,  Lawrence  M. 
Snell,  Robert  M. 
Snyder.  Karl  S. 
Sonstelle,  Richard  R. 
Sparling,  Frederick 

W.,  Jr. 
St.  John,  Richard  L. 
Stalker.  WUllam  H., 

n 
Steel.  Jon  L. 
Steenlage,  John  R., 

Jr. 
Stenstrom,  Ronald  L. 
Stepp.  James  M. 
Stevens.  Bryan  R. 
Stewart.  Gary  M. 
Stowers,  Charles  T., 

Jr. 
Strapac.  John  J. 
Strickland,  Walter  M. 
Strlegel,  Richard  R. 
Strokin.  Victor  J. 
Stull.  Terry  O. 
Suhay,  James  W..  Jr. 
Sullivan.  WUllam  K. 
Suatersic,  Louis  R. 
Swain,  Richard  M..  n 
Swain.  Thomas  E. 
Swanaon,  Francis  L.. 

m 

The  following-named  midshipmen,  grad- 
uating class  of  1966,  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  for 
appointment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  In  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  641.  3284  and 
3287: 


Swift.  Richard  J.,  Jr. 
Tarpley,  Richard  W. 
Tarrant,  James  R.,  Ill 
Tews,  William  E. 
Thoden.  Richard  W. 
Thomas,  John  R. 
Thomas,  William  E. 
Thompson,  Richard 

W 
Thompson,  Robert 

M. 
Thompson,  Roger  O., 

Jr. 
Thomblom,  Doxiglas 

8. 
Tlllson,  John  C.  P.,  IV 
Timm.  Timothy  O. 
Traubel.  WUUam  K. 
Tumas,  Marc  L. 
Turbiah,  James  W. 
Turner,  Robert  H. 
Ulrlch,  Frederick  R., 

Jr. 
Unger,  James  T. 
Utter,  Oeorge  B.,  m 
Van  Prooyen.  Jan  A. 
Van  Sickle,  James  E. 
Vivian,  James  S. 
Wagner,  Thomas  E. 
Waldo,  Daniel  W. 
Wall.  John  W. 
Wallace,  WUllam  H, 
Waylonls,  Kenneth  A. 
Welch,  Joseph  L. 
Wheeler,  John  P.,  in 
Wheeler,  Leigh  P.,  Jr. 
Whellhan,  WiUlam  P., 

Jr. 
Whlcher,  James  A, 
White,  James  L. 
Wight.  WUUam  J. 
WUliams,  Chares  J.,  Jr. 
WUliams,  Marion  O., 

Jr. 
WUliams.  Robert  B. 
Williams,  Stephen  A. 
Wilson,  Bruce  M. 
Wilson,  David  R. 
Wilson,  Lynnford  S., 

Jr. 
Wilson,  Torrence  M. 
Winger.  John  H. 
Wise,  Harry  E. 
Wiser,  Gordon  J. 
Wolak,  Richard  J. 
Woltz.  Kenneth  A. 
Wood,  Piers  M. 
Woodward,  Richard  D. 
Wright.  Adrian  R. 
Wright,  Cooper  L. 
Wright,  Edgar,  m 
Wrightson,  Samuel  H., 

Jr. 
Wysockl.  Robert  E. 
Youngqulst,  David  E. 
Zehren.  John  V. 
Zlerdt,  John  O..  Jr. 
Zurla,  Thomas  P. 


Hall,  James  D. 
Johnstone,  Robert  C, 
Jr. 


Akers,  Prank  H.,  Jr. 
Anderson,  Ben  L.,  Jr. 
Bryan.  Peter  K. 
OUee.  Tommy  H..  m 

The  following- named  cadet,  graduating 
class  of  1966,  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  for 
q>polntment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  Statns  In  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Cods,  sections  641,  3284  and 
3287: 

Hathom,  Pted  C. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  conflnned  by 
the  Senate  May  12,  1966: 

In  the  Coast  GtxAxo 

The  nominations  beginning  Roderick  U. 
White,  to  be  coounander,  and  ending  Casslus 
Lisk,  to  be  lieutenant  (Jg.)  which  nomlna- 
tlons  were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared  in  the  Congressional  Rscoao  on  May 
6.  1966. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Dr.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
D,D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Therefore,  whosoever  heareth  these 
sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them,  I  wUl 
liken  him  unto  a  wise  man,  who  buUt 
his  house  upon  a  rock. — Matthew  7:24. 

O  Grod,  oiir  Father,  who  in  the  midst 
of  the  shifting  sands  of  trying  times 
stands  steadfast  and  sure,  make  Thyself 
real  to  us  we  pray.  We  are  weary  of  the 
littleness  of  little  people  and  would  es- 
cape from  the  limitations  of  their  listless 
living.  We  are  concerned  about  the 
state  of  our  world  and  the  direction  in 
which  our  countrj'  seems  to  be  going. 
We  look  about  us  and  at  times  we  are 
discouraged.  Help  us,  we  pray  Thee, 
to  look  up  and  to  keep  on  looking  up 
that  our  eyes  may  be  on  Thee,  our  faith 
In  Thee  and  from  Thy  hand  we  may  take 
strength  and  courage  for  every  day. 

Steady  us,  our  Father,  steady  us  as  we 
in  spirit  bow  before  the  altar  of  Thy 
Presence  that  our  faith  may  be  renewed, 
our  hope  strengthened  and  our  courage 
confirmed.  In  our  hospitality  to  the 
highest  may  there  come  hope  for  this 
day  and  the  days  to  come:  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ETHICS 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  resolution  which 
would  create  a  Committee  of  Grievances 
In  the  House. 

The  committee  would  be  composed  ol 
seven  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  appointed  by  the  Speak- 
er, four  from  the  majority  party  and 
three  from  the  minority  party.  The 
Speaker  would  designate  one  of  the  com- 
mittee as  chairman. 

The  committee  is  authorized  and  oi- 
rected  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
investii?atlon  aiid  study  of  any  compl»lnJ 
conoeniing  the  conduct  of  a  Mranberoi 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.    The 
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committee  would  be  required  to  repeat 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  the  re- 
sults of  such  £in  investigation. 

The  committee  may,  from  time  to  time, 
make  such  recommendations  as  it  deems 
appropriate  with  respect  to  ethical  stand- 
ards, conduct,  and  prtictices  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  committee  is  authorized  to 
request  any  Member  of  the  House  to 
make  a  full  and  complete  report  to  the 
committee  of  his  personal  income  smd 
investments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  a  grievance  com- 
mittee authorized  in  the  legislation  I  am 
Introducing  would  be  similar  to  the 
grievance  committees  of  the  various  bar 
associations  of  the  country.  The  griev- 
ance committees  of  our  bar  associations 
work  well  and  serve  an  ethical  and  good 
moral  purpose. 

The  House  of  Representatives  must 
Itself  provide  for  the  discipline  of  its 
own  membership.  We  must  protect  the 
Image  of  Congress  as  a  great  people's 
Institution.  We  must  so  conduct  the 
public  business  and  our  personal  aflfalrs 
In  such  a  way  as  to  hold  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  people  of  this  country 
and  indeed  that  of  the  entire  world. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr,  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  may  have  until 
midnight  Saturday  to  file  a  repwrt  on 
H.R.  13313,  to  amend  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Act  of  1965  to  prohibit  certain 
fees  being  charged  in  connection  with 
projects  for  navigation,  flood  control, 
and  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MOUNTAIN  BROOK  SCHOOL  DIS- 
TRICT, BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  fore- 
most among  the  recalcitrant  southern 
school  districts  one  may  find  listed  today 
In  violation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Aa  of 
1964  is  the  school  district  of  Mountain 
Brook  in  Jefferson  County,  Ala. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  so  happervs  that  the 
city  of  Mountain  Brook  has  no  Negro 
citizens.  There  are  no  N^ro  children 
of  school  age  within  the  bounds  of  its 
«hool  district. 

It  so  happens  also  that  the  city  of 
Mountain  Brook  desires  not  to  recieive 
*nd  does  not  receive  any  Federal  aid  for 
Its  school  system. 

But  the  city  of  Mountain  Brook  has 
failed  to  file  the  form  of  compliance  and, 
therefore,  the  city  allegedly  stands  in 
"olaUon  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

At  a  formal  hearing  which  was  held 
May  9,  1966,  the  matter  wt^^turped  over 


lo  a  hearing  examiner.  While  no  formal 
announced  ruling  has  been  made,  it  is 
expected  that  the  ruling  will  be  that 
Mountain  Brook  has  not  complied  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  not  because  the  district  has  dis- 
criminated against  anyone  anywhere,  or 
because  it  Is  unlawfully  receiving  Federal 
aid,  but  because  it  has  failed  to  file  the 
form.  This  school  district  will  therefore 
be  subject  to  the  withholding  of  Federal 
funds,  which  it  is  not  receiving  anyway, 
and  does  not  desire.  It  will  also,  appar- 
ently, continue  to  be  officially  treated  as 
an  example  of  southern  recalcitrance  and 
discriminatory  practice.  Let  America's 
cities,  therefore,  be  forewarned.  With 
or  without  any  practice  of  discrimina- 
tion, or  even  any  Negro  population,  and 
with  or  without  any  desire  for  Federal 
funds,  woe  be  unto  the  southern  city 
which  fails  to  file  the  form. 


DEAN    RUSK    SHOULD    RESIGN    AS 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks: 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  press 
this  morning  carried  the  story  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Congress  requesting  authority  to 
ease  trade  restrictions  with  Iron  Curtain 
nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  copy  of  that  letter 
has  been  made  available  to  the  Members 
of  Congress,  but  from  the  report  I  read, 
it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Dean  Rusk,  should  resign 

Any  man  who  advocates,  as  the  story 
indicated  Rusk  has  done,  granting  most- 
favored-natlon  treatment  to  those  Com- 
munist nations  who  are  furnishing  sup- 
plies and  weapons  to  our  enemy  In 
Vietnam,  should  not  be  directing  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  Nation. 

If  it  is  the  policy  of  this  Nation  to  help 
Communist  coim tries  improve  their  eco- 
nomic posture  by  extending  to  them 
trade  concessions,  thereby  enabling  them 
to  better  supply  our  enemies  with 
weapons,  then  this  Nation  has  no  right 
to  ask  our  boys  to  die  fighting  Commu- 
nists in  Vietnam,  or  elsewhere,  for  that 
matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  is  critical 
of  the  critics  of  his  policies  in  Vietnam. 
claiming  that  any  criticism  of  the  ad- 
ministration's handling  of  the  Vietnam 
crisis  is  affecting  the  morale  of  our 
Armed  Forces  there.  Surely,  the  morale 
of  our  troops  will  now  reach  a  new  low, 
with  this  armouncement  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

Why  any  administration  would  insist 
on  enhancing  the  economy  of  a  Commu- 
nist nation  that  is  supplying  weapons  to 
be  used  In  crippling  and  klllint:  American 
boys  is  beyond  my  comprehen.^ion,  and  a 
Secretary  of  State  who  advocateh-  .such  a 
policy,  if  in  fact  he  did,  has  ivo  business 
directing    the    foreign    policy    of    this 


ATTACKS  UPON  SECRETARY  OP 
STATE  DEAN  RUSK  ARE  DIS- 
GRACEFUL AND  IRRESPONSIBLE 

Mr.  PUCINSB:!.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tack upon  Secretary  ol  State  Dean  Rusk 
made  in  this  Chamber  today  is  one  of 
the  great  tragedies  of  our  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  American  has  stood 
up  more  forcefully  against  communism 
than  Secretary  of  State  E>ean  Rusk.  To- 
day he  Is,  in  many  instances,  standing 
alone  against  attacks  from  both  sides 
for  his  forceful  stand  against  commu- 
nism in  Vietnam. 

He  is  trying  to  rally  the  ooimtry  to 
understand  that  to  yield  to  the  Com- 
munists in  Vietnam  today  would  be  an 
open  invitation  to  greater  Ccwnmunlst 
aggression.  I  say  for  anj'one  to  stand 
before  the  Congress  and  suggest  that 
Dean  Rusk  is  somehow  trying  to  help 
the  Communists  in  any  way  is  to  torture 
the  truth  and  make  a  stranger  of  the 
facts. 

We  Americans,  all  of  us,  should  offer 
a  prayer  of  thanksgivinjg  that  destiny 
has  given  us  a  man  like  Dean  Rusk  for 
Secretary  of  State  at  this  moment  when 
the  whole  survival  of  freedom  is  at  stake 
We  have  never  had  a  Secretary  of  Stait 
who  has  stood  so  forcefully  against  com- 
munism as  Dean  Rusk  and  generations  of 
Americans  for  years  to  come  will  call 
him  the  great  architect  of  freedom's  stir- 
vival  when  the  present  battle  is  over  and 
the  world — yes,  the  entire  world — again 
is  free.  lam  proud,  as  an  American,  tliat 
Dean  Rusk  is  my  Secretary  ol  St^te. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man, 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  associate  myself  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  known  Dean  Rusk 
for  35  years.  I  have  known  him  as  a  stu- 
dent, I  have  known  him  as  a  citizen,  I 
have  known  him  as  an  officer  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  and  I  have 
known  him  as  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  testify  alter  this 
long  association  and  close  observation 
that  I  have  never  known  a  man  who  is 
stronger,  wiser,  or  more  patriotic  or  sin- 
cerely devoted  to  this  country  or  to  the 
things  in  which  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try believe. 

The  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  indicating  that  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  State  might  make 
any  move  which  would  be  injurious  to  the 
welfare  of  American  troops  in  Vietnam  is 
most  unfortunate.  Even  to  raise  the 
question  whether  the  Secretary  might  be 
prompted  by  such  motives  is  unfair  The 
entire  life  and  service  of  Dean  Rusk  be- 
lles the  slightest  suspicion  of  his  motives. 
He  is  a  great  patriot  and  a  great  Amer- 
ican. I  commend  him  on  his  di-sttn 
gulshed  service  and  on  his  8teadfastae*js 
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amid  the  crlticlstn  which  he  must  endure 
dally  from  both  the  radical  right  and  the 
radical  left. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DORN  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  House  that  Secretary  Dean 
Rusk  Is  one  of  the  greatest  Secretaries 
of  State  In  the  history  of  our  country. 
The  heritage  of  his  family  is  deep  in  the 
soil  of  America. 

In  my  own  congressional  district,  at 
Clemson  University,  the  old  stone  church 
there  was  built  by  one  of  his  forebears. 
Thomas  Jefferson  Rusk  another  Illus- 
trious ancestor  of  Rusk  signed  the  Texas 
Declaration  of  Independence,  succeeded 
Sam  Houston  at  the  Battle  of  San 
Jacinto,  and  served  later  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Our  present  Secretary-  of  State 
graduated  from  one  of  the  finest  Presby- 
terian colleges  in  this  country.  Davidson 
College  in  North  CaroUna  with  honors. 

He  served,  and  I  want  to  repeat  what 
our  distinguished  majority  leader  said, 
he  served  In  southeast  .A.sia  during  World 
War  II  with  honor  and  distinction.  He 
rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  -Vinegar  Joe"  StiUwell  I  think 
he  knows  as  much  about  southea.?t  Asia 
as  any  American,  He  is  standing  guard 
on  the  ramparts  of  freedom  for  his  coun- 
try' throughout  the  world.  Secretary 
Ru.sk  needs  the  united  support  of  the 
people  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  tlmt  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  makes  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Evidently,  a 
quorum  is  not  present 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Hou.se. 

A  call  of  the  Hou.se  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Ron  No.  95  j 
Abernethy  Harvey,  Ir.d  Nix 

Aahbrools  Hays  Olsen,  Mont. 

Baring  Helstoskl  Powell 

Blxigham  Hendersiin  Pixrcell 

BitMlemas  HoUfleIc!  Qulllen 

Burleoon  HoUiLnd  Race 

Burton,  Utah      Howard  Rodlno 

Caiilll  Hutchinson  Roncallo 

Callaway  Jacobs  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Carter  Johnson.  Pa         Rosenthal 

Chelf  Jones,  Ala  Rumafeld 

Conyers  Jones,  Mo  -Scott 

Oorbett  Kelly  Shrlver 

Corman  King.  Utah  Stafford 

Cnlej  McDade  Sullivan 

D«n»  McE^en  Todd 

Dickinson  McMillan  Tali 

DlRg"  Mainia.'-d  Tupper 

Dow  Mathia.s  VtTlan 

Dowdy  Michel  Watklns 

Kdward*.  AU.      Miller  Watwn 

Flaher  Mink  While,  Idaho 

I'ogaJty  Monagan  Whittpn 

fnMtT  Moorhead  WUli&ms 

Onffln  Morse  Wuiia 

HaUeck  Moas  Wilaon.  Bob 

Haima  Murray  Toung 


I  he  SPEAKER,  On  this  roUcall,  351 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


"OPPAL  IS  AWFUL" 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  I  hope  will 
be  a  helpful  adjunct  to  the  Highway 
Beautiflcation  Act.  It  would  require  that 
new  automobiles  be  equipped  with  suit- 
able facilities  for  the  disposal  of  litter. 
The  public  consciousness  for  highway 
beautiflcation  is  slowly  being  aroused, 
and  frequent  reminders  that  "every  litter 
bit  hurts  '  are  beginning  to  have  their  ef- 
fect. Beautiflcation  committees  are 
springing  up  across  the  country;  quite 
often  under  the  aegis  of  a  community 
chcunber  of  commerce.  Many  States,  in 
recent  years,  have  raised  their  fines  and 
Jail  terms  for  the  chronic  litterbug. 
State  patrols  and  local  police  are  keeping 
an  increasingly  watchful  eye  out  for 
those  thoughtless  drivers  and  passengers 
who  cast  their  litter  about  the  land. 

The  millions  of  dollars  that  this  coun- 
try spends  each  year  to  remove  litter  and 
rubbish  from  our  highwsiys  and  byways 
demands  our  attention.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  costs  each  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  United  States  more  than  $26  a  year 
to  clean  up  litter  strewn  along  streets  and 
highways  and  in  public  parks. 

I  believe  that,  by  making  a  permanent 
litter  receptacle  available  to  automobile 
drivers  and  passengers,  the  irresponsible 
urge  to  toss  debris  out  the  window  will  be 
sharply  reduced.  The  only  winners  in 
this  competition  between  personal  whim 
and  public  esthetics  will  be  the  tax- 
payers. I  hope  the  Congress  will  favor- 
ably consider  my  bUl  and  promptly  enact 
it  into  law. 


NATIONAL  FREIGHT  CAR 
SHORTAGE 

Mr.  8I8K.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  830)  providing  for 
consideration  of  8.  1098,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  1(14)  (a)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  Insure  the  adequacy  of 
the  national  railroad  freight  car  supply, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  reewi  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  rks.  sso 

Resolved,  That  upon  tb«  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  (hall  b«  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
or  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (8,  1008)  to 
amend  section  1(14)  (a)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  insure  the  adequacy  of  the 
national  railroad  freight  car  supply,  and  for 
other  piupoM*.    After  general  debate,  whicb 


shall  be  couOned  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controUed  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  CommlttM 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Sisk]  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Anderson}  and  pending  that,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  830 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  S. 
1098,  a  bill  to  amend  section  1(14)  (a)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  insure 
the  adequacy  of  the  national  railroad 
freight  car  supply,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Over  the  years  the  shippers  of  this 
Nation  from  time  to  time  have  faced 
shortages  of  certain  types  of  cars  avail- 
able for  meeting  their  needs.  To  meet 
these  shortages  in  past  years  there  was 
enacted  into  law  provisions  dealing  with 
car  service  and  the  distribution  of  car 
supply  authorizing  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Conimission  to  supplement  and  at 
times  to  override  the  various  directives 
through  which  the  railroad  themselves 
undertake  to  ameliorate  these  conditions 
in  their  own  cooperative  car  service  rules. 

Traditionally  these  shortages  arose 
during  the  harvest  season,  but  since 
World  War  n  they  have  become  chronic. 
They  are  not  limited  to  the  fall  harvest 
season — although  that  continues  to  be 
a  critical  period — nor  to  the  particular 
types  of  cars  involved  in  the  movement 
of  agricultural  products.  They  can  occur 
in  any  month  of  the  year  with  respect 
to  any  type  of  freight  car. 

The  purpose  of  S.  1098  is  to  secure 
alleviation  of  the  recurring  national 
shortages  of  railroad  freight  cars. 

This  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
authorizing  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  its  setting  of  the  rates  of 
compensation  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of 
any  type  of  freight  car  to  include  such 
elements  as  In  the  Commission's  judg- 
ment will  provide  Just  and  reasonable 
compensation  to  freight  car  owners,  con- 
tribute to  sound  car  service  practices- 
including  eJfficient  utilization  and  dis- 
tribution of  cars — and  encourage  the  ac- 
quisition and  maintenance  of  a  car  sup- 
ply adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  com- 
merce and  the  national  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  830,  in  order  that  S. 
1098  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Anderson  ] . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  M  I 
may  consume. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  before  us 

makes  in  order  under  an  open  rule  this 
bill  which  is  very  aptly  entitled  "The 
National  Freight  Car  Shortage  Bill." 

I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  Member  of 
this  body  who  at  one  time  or  another 
during  his  service  in  this  House  has  not 
heard  from  some  constituent  or  from 
some  shipper  relative  to  the  problems 
that  are  dealt  with  in  this  bill. 

I  was  frankly  amazed  to  learn  during 
the  time  the  hearings  were  held  on  this 
bill  before  the  Committee  on  Rules  that 
freight  car  ownership  in  this  country 
today  is  actually  less  than  it  was  at  the 
end  of  World  War  H. 

Further,  we  were  informed  that  what 
was  once  a  situation  that  could  be  de- 
scribed as  one  of  peaks  and  valleys  with 
respect  to  the  shortage  of  freight  cars, 
now  is  a  situation  of  almost  continuous 
or  chronic  shortage.  The  situation  is  so 
bad  that  some  of  our  friends  on  the  west 
coast,  those  who  operate  lumber  mills 
and  plywood  mills  have  literally  been 
obliged  to  cut  down  their  operations  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  cars  or  the  shortage 
of  cars  to  move  their  products  from  the 
mills.  So  I  think  that  this  bill  is  a 
wholly  desirable  effort  to  try  to  deal  with 
this  situation. 

One  point  that  does  deserve  emphasis, 
I  think — and  this  was  pointed  out  by  the 
committee  in  its  report — is  that  the  rec- 
ord of  the  hearings  on  this  bill  do  not 
indicate  that  the  solution  that  is  going 
to  be  attempted  here  is  necessarily  going 
to  be  the  ultimate  solution.  There  is  no 
real  guarantee  or  assurance  that  adding 
this  incentive  element  to  the  per  diem 
payment  that  can  be  assessed  against  a 
line  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission will  solve  the  shortage  of  box- 
cars in  this  country.  Other  steps  will 
undoubtedly  be  needed. 

But  insofar  as  it  will  help  to  alleviate 
this  critical  and  serious  shortage  of 
freight  cars,  particularly  in  a  time  of 
national  emergency,  a  time  when  we  are 
being  obliged  to  move  great  quantities 
of  freight  by  rail,  this  bill  is  one  that  I 
think  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
So  I  Join  my  colleagues  from  California 
in  urging  the  adoption  of  this  rule  and 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  bill 
that  it  makes  in  order. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  as  previously 
pointed  out  is  to  give  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  additional  rate- 
making  authority  which  is  to  be  used  to 
encourage  railroads  to  acquire  and  main- 
tain a  supply  of  freight  cars  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  commerce  and  na- 
tional defense. 

Years  ago,  the  ICC  made  one  approach 
to  the  problem  and  attempted  to  invoke 
»  penalty  per  diem  procedure.  It  set 
up  rates  to  be  paid  by  one  railroad  to 
another  whose  freight  cars  were  on  the 
paying  railroad's  line.  This  was  over 
and  above  what  might  be  considered  to 
oe  the  outright  recompense  to  the  owner 
for  the  cost  of  owning  the  car  and  in- 
cluding an  amount  high  enough  to 
penalize  the  railroad  using  the  car  on  its 
tae  Instead  of  returning  It  to  Its  owner, 
"lis  section  was  voided  by  the  courts 
as  an  act, on  beyond  the  authority  held 
by  the  ICC. 


More  recently  the  ICC  iias  favored  the 
inclusion  of  an  incentive  element  in  the 
per  diem  cost  presently  used  which 
would  induce  railroads  to  own  their  own 
freight  cars.  This  is  the  step  taken  by 
this  legislation, 

ICC's  ratemaking  authority  will  be 
increased  by  a  grant  of  discretionary 
power  to  include  an  incentive  element  In 
the  per  diem  now  charged  railroads 
using  other  railroads'  freight  cars.  The 
aim  Is  to  encourage  such  users  to  acquire 
their  own  cars.  This  authority  will  be- 
come eCfectlve  on  September  1, 1966.  Be- 
tween the  enactment  date  and  Septem- 
ber 1,  the  ICC  will  further  study  the 
problem  to  determine  how  large  an  in- 
centive element  Is  needed. 

The  ICC  will  be  empowered  to  go  be- 
yond the  basis  of  ownership  expense  in 
computing  compensation;  consideration 
may  be  given  as  to  whether  such  com- 
pensation should  be  increased  by  an  in- 
centive element,  and  if  so,  how  much. 
The  power  is  discretionary,  none  need  to 
be  added.  No  such  incentive  element 
can  be  added  to  the  per  diem  costs  of 
any  type  of  freight  car  if  the  ICC  finds 
the  type  to  be  in  adequate  supply. 

There  are  no  minority  views.  The  op- 
position to  the  bill  is  coming  because  of 
a  fight  between  the  railroads  themselves 
as  to  the  benefits  of  the  bill.  Generally 
western  systems  support  the  bill  and 
eastern  ones  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  urge  adoption  of 
the  rule  and  express  the  earnest  hope 
that  this  bill  will  be  passed  so  that  we 
can  move  in  the  direction  of  solving  this 
critical  problem  of  a  shortage  of  freight 
cars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  of  this 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  PellyI. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  rule  and  likewise  in  sup- 
port of  the  legislation  that  will  be  made 
to  order.  To  point  up  the  importance 
of  this  legislation,  I  came  across  a  little 
Item  which  spelled  out  the  situation  more 
clearly  than  perhaps  any  speech  that 
I  might  make  could  do.  This  is  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  quarterly  report  of  the 
Weyerhaeuser  Co.  In  reporting  to  their 
stockholders  with  regard  to  the  boxcar 
shortage,  they  had  this  to  say,  and  I  shall 
read  in  the  Record  only  a  few  sentences 
from  that  quarterly  report : 

The  nationally  publicized  boxcar  shortage 
has  had  Its  effect  on  company  manufactur- 
ing operations  and  shipping  schedvUes.  Our 
wood  products  shipments  are  currently  about 
1.000  raUroad  cars  behind  schedule,  and 
trucks,  barges  and  shlpw  are  being  employed 
wherever  feasible  to  ease  this  problem. 
Without  these  expedients,  we  would  be  an 
additional  800  cars  behind.  Only  75  per- 
cent of  our  car  requirements  are  being  sup- 
plied by  the  railroads,  and  this  Is  a  serious 
condition  that  shows  only  limited  signs  of 
improvement  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  mills  and  other 
types  of  businesses  in  the  Par  West  have 
suffered  as  a  result  of  the  shortage  of 
boxcars.  Many  of  these  are  small  busi- 
nesses, of  course,  and  not  large  like  the 
Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  which  has  its  own 
steamship  line.  So  I  do  hope  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  listen  to  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  this  legislation 
and,  if  they  can  do  so,  support  the  bill. 


I  yield  b€w;k  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  have  any  fur- 
ther requests  for  time? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  as  much  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Cunningham]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM,  Mr.  Speaker, 
being  a  member  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  I  have 
been  interested  In  this  problem  for  a 
long  time.  There  is  a  tremendous  short- 
age of  boxcars.  The  way  it  is  now,  as 
may  have  been  pointed  out,  a  railroad 
owning  a  boxcar  sends  that  boxcar  to 
another  part  of  the  country,  and  the  rail- 
road that  receives  the  car  can  keep  it  as 
long  as  it  wishes  at  a  very  low  rate  per 
day  of  rental.  That  means  that  it  is 
profitable  for  them  to  do  this  rather  than 
build  their  own  cars. 

So  this  has  caused  a  serious  shortage. 
It  is  damaging  to  the  economy.  I  think 
we  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  need 
a  dynamic  economy,  and  the  shortage  Is 
damaging  because  we  just  do  not  have 
the  cars  to  move  the  various  products, 
particularly  grain  in  the  Midwest,  where 
the  shortage  hais  caused  farmers  to  pile 
the  grain  on  the  main  square,  we  might 
say. 

Many  Members  have  seen  pictures  of 
that  in  the  paper.  I  hope  the  rule  will 
be  adopted — I  am  sure  it  will — and  that 
the  bill  will  pass,  because  this  has  a  very 
great  effect  upon  the  economy  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution,  and  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  a^eed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  1098)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 1  ( 14)  (a)  of  the  Interstate  Ccnnmerce 
Act  to  Insure  the  adequacy  of  the  na- 
tional railroad  freight  car  supply,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THI  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLX 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  1098,  with  Mr. 
HxjLL  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first,  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Staggers]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Springer]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlemaai 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staogehs]. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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Mr  Chairman,  this  bill.  S  1098,  Is  de- 
signed to  deal  with  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  railroads.  On  occasion,  this 
House  has  been  asked  to  consider  legis- 
lation which  might  be  considered  to  be 
critical  of  railroad  policy  or  practice. 
Th's  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
railroads  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
continued  existence  of  this  Nation.  The 
railroads  built  the  N..tlon,  in  a  ver\'  real 
.sense.  They  held  it  together  No  fore- 
.seeable  development  in  other  forms  of 
transportation  can  make  the  Nation  in- 
dependent of  the  rails.  Other  forms  are 
complementarj',  if  you  will:  but  they  are 
not  substitutes.  The  operations  of 
everyday  life  are  tied  by  customary  usage 
U")  the  rails;  in  a  crisis,  such  a.s  a  war  or 
a  natural  calamity,  they  carry  the  big 
load.  I  make  the  point  strongly  because 
a  healthy  pnd  progressive  rail  system 
must  be  maintained  in  the  public  In- 
terest. We  must  not  permit  it  to  de- 
teriorate from  lack  of  serious  construc- 
tive consideration  We  have  the  best 
system  on  earth:  it  is  our  duty  to  keep  It 
such.  To  the  extent  that  Federal  legis- 
lation can  promote  the  Interests  of  the 
railroads,  we  should  do  our  best  to  devise 
good  legislation  I  urge  you  to  put  your 
best  thought  and  Judgment  into  the  bill 
before  us. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  S  1098.  is  to 
secure  some  alleviation  of  the  recurring 
national  shortages  of  railroad  freight 
cars  This  Is  to  be  accomplished  by  giv- 
ing the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion expanded  authority  in  the  setting  of 
railroad  per  diem  rates  This  per  diem 
is  the  amount  which  an  owning  railroad 
charges  another  railroad  for  the  dally 
use  of  the  owning  railroad's  freight  car. 

At  the  present  time  the  Commission 
has  authority  to  .set  such  rates  at  the  cost 
of  ownership  of  the  car.  namely,  the 
maintenance  and  depreciation  expenses 
of  the  car  and  a  fair  return  of  its  value. 
This  bill  would  enable  the  Commission 
to  add  an  extra  amount  of  incentive 
where  the  Commission  finds  any  type  of 
freight  car  is  in  short  supply  in  the  hope 
that  this  incentive  would  encourage  peo- 
ple to  buy  such  type  of  freight  car. 

This  bill  does  not  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  current  freight  car  shortage  which 
I  shall  describe  later.  It  is  a  bill  which 
tt^s  sponsors  hope  In  the  long  run  will  re- 
sult  m   an  increase  of  the  freight  car 

fleet 

B^cKCRo^ND  or  legislation 

We  have  had  recurring  shortages  of 
cars  continually  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  Traditionally  these  shortages 
arose  during  the  harvest  seasons  but 
since  the  last  war  they  have  become 
chronic  They  are  not  limited  to  the  fall 
harvest  season — although  that  continues 
to  be  a  critical  period — nor  to  the  par- 
ticular types  of  cars  involved  in  the 
movement  of  agricultural  products. 
They  can  occur  In  any  month  of  the  year 
with  respect  to  any  type  of  freight  car. 

There  have  been  all  sorts  of  conflict- 
ing statements  made  as  to  the  reasons 
for  the  shortages  as  to  whether  they 
arise  from  lack  of  adequate  ownership 
or  from  Improper  distribution  of  the 
existing  car  fleet,  or  from  overdetex^.- 
tlon  by  the  shippers  in  unloading,  or  from 
the  prevailing  5 -day  as  against  the  6- 


day  week,  or  from  the  movement  of 
grain  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, or  from  the  change  In  the  use  of 
boxcars  to  the  use  of  hopper  cars  In  the 
movement  of  grain,  or  from  the  change 
to  wide-door  boxcars  for  use  In  trans- 
portation of  lumber,  or  from  the  In- 
creased use  of  flatcars  with  containers 
and  motor  trucks,  or  from  the  change  In 
industry  practice  In  consignment,  diver- 
sion, and  otherwise,  or  from  the  prob- 
lems of  origination  versus  termination 
of  loads  on  any  given  railroad,  or  a  mass 
of  other  reasons. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  the 
trouble  simply  is  a  lack  of  enough  cars 
and  point  to  a  declining  number  of  cars 
owned  by  the  railroads  in  the  past  29 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  railroads 
contend  that  a  simple  recital  of  nvim- 
bers  is  not  the  full  story  for  the  cars 
which  have  been  placed  In  service  are 
much  larger  and  the  revenue  ton  miles 
which  have  been  generated  by  each 
loaded  car  have  Increased  by  nearly  50 
percent  In  the  last  12  years  and  by  25 
percent  In  the  last  5  years  alone. 

It  is  true  that  to  some  degree  this  Is 
a  statistical  increase  merely  reflecting 
the  decline  In  the  number  of  csu-s  loaded 
with  LCL  freight  and  the  dropping  of 
local  way  freight  service  by  the  railroads, 
but,  nevertheless,  it  Is  true  that  there 
have  been  much  heavier  loadings  per  car. 
In  absolute  terms  the  railrocwls  In  1965 
hauled  over  695  billion  ton-miles  which 
is  a  higher  figure  than  any  since  the  war. 

While  there  may  be  some  argument 
over  the  overall  railroad  carrsrlng  ca- 
pacity despite  the  decreasing  number  of 
individual  cars,  nevertheless,  there  has 
been  a  material  change  In  the  type  of 
equipment  owned  by  the  railroads  with 
a  much  greater  concentration  of  buying 
in  recent  years  of  special  purpose  cars 
rather  than  general  purpose  cars  as  box- 
cars. These  are  cars  like  the  rack  cars 
for  automobiles,  the  long  flat  cars  carry- 
ing motor  trucks  and  trailers  and  con- 
tainers, and  the  covered  hopper  cars 
which  now  are  used  to  move  a  sub- 
stantial quantity  of  the  total  grain  traf- 
fic. The  increase  In  these  special  pur- 
pose cars  which  are  not  as  susceptible 
for  use  in  a  return  movement  can  be 
measured  by  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  all 
our  utilization  today  of  higher- tensile 
lower  weight  materials  In  car  construc- 
tion, the  tare  weight  hauled  per  ton  of 
revenue  weight  has  not  decreased  in  40 
years.  It  Is  also  reflected  In  the  fact 
that  whereas  we  formerly  hauled  only 
two  empty  cars  for  every  four  loaded 
cars,  we  are  now  hauling  2  empty  cars 
for  every  three  loaded  cars. 

To  some  degree,  Ewxordingly,  the  users 
of  the  all-purpose  boxcars  have  been 
faced  with  problems  owing  to  the  de- 
clining nimiber  of  these  cars,  but  It 
sho-old  be  pointed  out  that  the  very  utili- 
zation of  covered  hopper  cars  for  the 
movement  in  grain  and  of  flat  cars  for 
the  movement  of  trucks  and  containers 
has  decreased  the  demand  for  these  gen- 
eral purpose  cars. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  it  is  dlfBcult  to 
determine  whether  the  current  shortages 
are  the  result  of  adequate  ownership  or 
change  in  type  of  car  owned  or  the  many 
other  reasons  which  I  have  just  men- 


tioned that  have  been  advanced,  but  re- 
gardless of  the  causes  we  know  that  there 
have  been  these  shortages. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  present  evi- 
dence of  these  shortages,  for  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  in  the  past  20  years  at 
some  time  or  other  has  had  brought  to 
his  attention  the  discouraging  situation 
facing  the  shippers  in  his  area  regarding 
an  adequate  supply  of  freight  cars. 

Something  must  be  done  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  shippers  and  of  the  public 
suid  of  the  country.  We  carmot  go  on  a& 
we  have  these  many  years. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  Commis- 
sion attempted  to  institute  a  "penalty" 
per  diem,  that  is  to  set  a  rate  high  enough 
to  make  it  so  expensive  that  a  carrier 
would  not  wish  to  hold  a  foreign  car  and 
would  return  it  to  its  owner.  In  a  de- 
cision in  1947,  however,  the  court  held 
that  the  Commission  did  not  have  the 
power  to  set  a  rate  on  this  basis  under 
the  statute  and  was  limited  to  a  rate 
representing  adequate  compensation  for 
ownership  expense. 

The  Commission  did  not  appeal  this 
decision,  and  off  and  on  over  the  years 
since  has  sponsored  legislation  to  In- 
crease Its  per  diem  authority.  This  leg- 
islation generally  met  with  opposition  by 
many  railroads. 

About  a  dozen  years  ago  several  west- 
ern railroads  sponsored  legislation  which 
would  give  the  Commission  authority  to 
take  into  account  the  value  of  use  of  the 
car;  that  Is,  what  they  lost  in  terms  of 
revenue  by  not  having  their  own  can 
on  their  own  line  of  railroad  when  they 
wanted  to  use  them.  This  proposal  sev- 
eral times  was  heard  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee or  by  our  committee,  and  I  believe 
once  or  twice  was  reported  by  the  Senate 
committee. 

Last  year  the  Commission  again  re- 
newed Its  proposal  in  language  some- 
what similar  to  that  which  had  been 
supported  by  these  western  railroads; 
that  is,  the  Commission  was  to  take  into 
account  not  only  the  ownership  expense 
but  also  the  value  of  use,  and  might  In- 
clude an  element  for  encouraging  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  car.  This  bill  was  subject 
to  hearings  by  committees  in  both  bodies. 
It  was  generally  supported  by  the  west- 
ern railroads  and  generally  opposed  by 
the  eastern  railroads. 

You  will  appreciate,  I  am  sure,  by  and 
large,  the  western  carriers  originate  more 
traffic  than  they  terminate,  whereas  the 
reverse  is  true  s«  to  the  eastern  railroads. 
As  a  result  of  this  fact.  It  Is  likely  that 
many  western  railroad  cars,  especially 
boxcars,  will  wind  up  on  eastern  rail- 
roads. 

Many  of  these  western  railroads  argue 
that  they  have  sufficient  boxcars  if  only 
the  eastern  railroads  would  return  these 
cars  to  their  owners  and  that  the  east- 
em  railroads  are  not  making  their  fair 
contribution  t^  the  national  fleet.  The 
argument  of  many  eastern  roads  is  that 
they  have  more  cars  on  their  lines  than 
they  need  to  protect  their  shippers  and 
are  compelled  by  the  car  serWce  rules 
to  load  back  west  to  the  owning  railroads 
the  western  cars  before  they  load  their 
own  eastern  cars,  so  there  is  no  reason 
for  them  to  buy  the  additional  equip- 
ment, and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  west- 
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em  or  originating  railroads  to  own 
enough  cars  to  protect  their  shippers. 
These  western  railroads  in  turn  counter 
that  they  receive  so  little  from  the  east- 
em  railroads  for  the  use  of  their  cars 
that  there  is  no  Inducement  to  Increase 
ownership. 

The  resolution  of  just  what  is  the 
number  and  type  of  cars  which  each 
railroad  should  own  is  not  easy.  This 
Mil  is  an  attempt  to  Increase  the  amount 
paid  for  the  use  of  a  car  so  that  there 
will  be  an  incentive  to  own  more  cars. 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  substan- 
tially amended  from  the  form  In  which 
it  was  introduced,  the  amendment  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  a  provision  that  the 
Commission  had  the  discretion  of  deter- 
mining whether  these  eastern  or  "ter- 
minating" railroads  would  have  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  covering  an  "in- 
centive" per  diem. 

Our  conmilttee  gave  the  measure  very 
thorough  consideration  and  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  hearings  on  this 
bill,  as  had  been  true  of  the  hesu-lngs  on 
previous  bills,  were  not  conclusive  as  to 
whether  the  Incentive  per  diem  would 
be  successful  In  achieving  the  goal  which 
we  are  seeking;  namely,  the  alleviation 
of  these  chronic  freight  car  shortages. 

The  committee  felt,  however,  that  in- 
asmuch as  sc«ne  railroads  believed,  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be- 
lieved, that  the  additional  authority  con- 
tained In  this  bUl  might  help  and  inas- 
much as  the  railroads  who  consistently 
had  opposed  the  bill  were  able  to  offer 
no  alternatives,  the  legislation  should  be 
reported  in  the  form  amended  by  the 
committee. 

The  committee,  in  reporting  the  bill 
last  fall,  recommended  that  the  Com- 
mission's authority  in  this  fleld  be  not 
completely  effective  until  September  1 
of  this  year.  This  delay  was  Incorpo- 
rated so  that  one  final  period  should  be 
allowed  so  that  the  railroads,  If  they 
could  and  If  they  would,  might  worit  out 
their  own  problems. 

Of  course,  this  is  exactly  where  the 
responsibility  rests.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the 
carriers  to  see  that  they  have  equipment 
to  provide  the  service  that  they  so  ear- 
nestly wish  to  offer  to  the  public. 

Since  the  Cabinet  report  of  1955,  and 
more  specifically  during  the  last  4  or  5 
years,  the  railroads  have  urged  legisla- 
tion which  would  let  them  to  better 
meet  competition  from  other  forms  of 
transportation,  and  to  permit  them  to 
regain  some  of  the  traffic  they  have  lost 
to  the  motor  and  water  carriers.  In 
1958.  legislation  was  passed  which 
changed  somewhat  the  rule  of  ratemak- 
Ing  where  competition  was  Involved  be- 
tween carriers  of  different  modes  of 
transportation  subject  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  Two  years  ago  this 
committee  reported  out,  after  extensive 
hearings  following  transportation  mes- 
sages from  both  Presidents  Johnson  and 
Kennedy,  a  bill  which  would  to  some 
degree  meet  the  railroad  argument  that 
there  be  less  regulation  of  minimum 
rates  on  grain  and  agricultural  commod- 
ities so  as  to  equalize  their  opportunity 
to  compete  for  the  traffic  being  handled 
by  other  modes  of  transportation. 

In  view  of  this  argument  advanced  by 
we  railroads  during  these  years  that 


they  be  freed  from  regulation  of  their 
minimum  rates  so  that  they  might  com- 
pete for  traflQc  against  the  other  modes 
of  transportation.  It  is  anomalous  to  find 
that  the  railroads  have  not  been  and  are 
not  even  today  in  a  position  to  meet  the 
demands  for  equipment  which  already 
are  placed  upon  them.  This  has  been 
especially  true  as  to  boxcars  which  are 
involved  in  grain  movement.  During 
all  these  recent  shortages,  the  railroads 
continue  to  file  lower  rates  on  grain  in 
order  to  take  traflac  from  competing 
motor  and  water  carriers,  and  the  Com- 
mission continues  to  allow  such  lower 
competitive  rates  to  go  into  effect. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  has 
Informed  me  that  in  his  opinion  the 
Commission  In  connection  with  a  rate 
filed  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
competition  of  a  different  mode  of 
transportation  cannot  take  into  consid- 
eration the  ability  of  the  carrier  filing 
the  tariff  to  supply  the  equipment  nec- 
essary to  move  the  commodity  covered 
by  the  tariff  in  the  light  of  the  carrier's 
ability  to  meet  the  transportation  de- 
mand already  existing  upon  It. 

•The  railroads  have  not  been  able  to 
work  out  a  common  position  or  an  alter- 
native to  the  legislation  here  proposed. 
At  the  start  of  this  session,  I  asked  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads  what 
It  had  done  and  had  to  propose  for 
working  out  the  problems  In  this  field  of 
the  adequacy  of  freight  car  supply.  I 
received  no  suggestion  from  It,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, I  requested  that  a  rule  be 
granted  in  order  that  this  bill  might 
be  brought  up  before  the  House  for  its 
consideration. 

COM&nTTEE   AMENDMENT 

The  committee  amendment  to  the 
Senate  bill  sharpens  up  the  authority 
given  to,  and  the  standards  to  be  em- 
ployed by,  the  Commission  In  determin- 
ing these  per  diem  charges. 

The  amendment  first  restates  in  clear 
language  what  the  courts  have  held  to 
be  the  limitations  of  the  law  as  it  Is  now 
written.  The  Commission  In  establish- 
ing the  compensation  to  be  paid  under  the 
terms  of  any  contract  or  arrangement 
for  the  use  of  a  type  freight  car  shall 
compute  this  compensation  on  the  basis 
of  arrangements  of  ownership  expense 
involved  in  owning  and  maintaining 
such  type  of  freight  car.  Including  a  fair 
return  on  value. 

It  should  be  noted  here  in  passing  that 
these  contracts  and  arrangements 
among  carriers  have  recently  been  on  a 
sliding  scale  depending  upon  the  age 
and  value  of  the  car  and  currently  ex- 
tend from  $2.16  a  day  for  a  car  valued 
under  $1,000  to  $3.58  a  day  for  a  car 
valued  between  $5,000  and  $10,000,  and 
a  maximum  of  $12.18  for  a  certain  spe- 
cial purpose  car.  This  is  a  change  from 
the  average  method  that  the  railroads 
formerly  used  which  method  had  re- 
sulted in  a  charge  of  $2.88  a  day  imme- 
diately before  the  sliding  scale  method 
was  adopted  2  years  ago. 

Second,  the  amendment  gives  the 
Commission  the  discretionary  power  to 
increase  this  compensation  by  an  in- 
centive element  to  encourage  the  acquisi- 
tion of  an  adequate  supply  of  freight 
cars  but  it  gives  such  power  only  by  type 


of  freight  car,  and  the  Commission  is  not 
allowed  to  make  any  incentive  element 
applicable  to  any  type  of  freight  car, 
the  supply  of  which  the  Commission  finds 
to  be  adequate. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  while 
most  of  this  discussion  has  been  upon  the 
amount  paid  by  one  carrier  to  another. 
the  bill  is  not  limited  solely  to  car  own- 
ership by  railroads,  but  Includes  also 
rentals  paid  by  railroads  to  shippers  for 
the  use  of  shipper-owned  cars.  The 
Commission  may  Incresise  such  rentals 
above  a  compensatory  basis  by  an  In- 
centive element  to  encourage  the  ac- 
quisition of  types  of  cars  found  to  be 
nationally  in  short  supply. 

In  the  third  place,  the  committee 
amendment  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  empowered  in  Its  discretion 
to  exempt  from  the  incentive  element 
provisions  any  group  of  carriers  where 
the  Commission  finds  such  exemption  to 
be  In  the  national  interest.  This  pro- 
vision enables  the  Commission  to  make 
exemptions  from  paying  an  incentive 
element  by  class  of  carrier,  and  permits 
the  Commission  to  consider  the  several 
factors  specifically  authorized  in  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  committee  amendment  strikes  the 
provision  In  the  Senate  bill  which  would 
have  allowed  the  Commission  to  consider 
the  element  of  value  of  use  of  the  freight 
car,  as  the  committee  weis  not  at  all  in 
sympathy  with  this  proposal  nor  believed 
that  It  was  workable. 

Determination  of  the  value  of  use  of 
the  car.  namely,  what  the  owning  road 
might  have  received  in  terms  of  revenue 
from  the  car  had  It  had  the  car  on  Its 
own  line  Instead  of  being  on  a  foreign 
carrier  Is  so  conjectural  and  questionable 
as  to  be  impracticable  and  essentially  is 
an  approach  to  the  problem  through 
penalties  rather  than  through  incentive. 

THE  CtmilENT  »*EIGHT  CAK   8ROBTAGB 

I  should  like  to  comment  briefly  on 
the  present  freight  car  shortage.  Our 
committee  has  given  much  attention  to 
It  and  what  could  and  should  be  done 
under  existing  law  to  meet  today's  situa- 
tion. This  Is  a  completely  separate  mat- 
ter from  the  matters  Involved  in  this  bill. 
The  immediate  shortage  must  be  met 
by  proper  handling  and  distribution  of 
the  available  supply  of  cars. 

The  committee  report  on  the  bill  last 
October  In  addition  to  calling  upon  rail- 
roads to  try  to  work  out  their  own  prob- 
lems on  these  per  diem  charges  also 
called  upon  those  Involved  to  consider 
other  avenues  of  meeting  the  present  day 
shortages,  specifically  the  car  service 
rules,  problems  of  detention,  of  locuUng 
and  imloadlng,  and  the  like. 

Last  January  I  similarly  attempted  to 
develop  what  was  being  done  to  pursue 
these  avenues  which  might  give  concrete 
results. 

At  the  end  of  January,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  issued  Car  Serv- 
ice Order  No.  973  which,  with  21  supple- 
ments extending  to  the  10th  of  February, 
required  15  eastern  and  southern  rail- 
roads weekly  to  supply  10  western  rail- 
roads with  5,075  empty,  plain  narrow- 
door,  under-44-foot  boxcars,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  demands  for  grain  and 
liunber  loadings.     Our  committee  met 
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with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  an  extended  session  to  c:>nslder 
this  order,  other  orders,  and  the  prob- 
lem generally  It  has  been  evident  that 
the  acuteness  of  boxcar  supply  the  past 
few  months  has  been  accentuated  by 
movements  of  Krain  especially  for  export 
at  a  rate  of  50  percent  above  that  which 
prevailed  the  f^rst  4  months  of  last  year. 

The  Commission  in  March  followed  up 
this  general  boxcar  order  with  additional 
car  service  orders  designed  to  help  two 
specific  northwestern  railroads,  to  re- 
strict the  free  time  to  be  allowed  at  ports 
and  to  Increase  detention  charges,  to  ex- 
pedite unloading  of  boxcars  and  covered 
hopper  cars  at  ports,  and  to  reinforce  the 
basic  railroad  association  car  service 
rules. 

It  Is  commendable  that  the  Commis- 
sion finally  moved  in  this  area  of  car 
service  to  improve  the  availability  of  the 
existing  car  fleet. 

It  is  not  yet  clear  that  all  has  been  done 
which  mlfiiht  be  done  nor  how  effective 
some  of  the  mea-sures  which  have  been 
promulgated  actually  may  have  been  or 
are.  nor  the  statutory  basis  jn  which 
.some  of  the  actions  are  taken  The  com- 
mittee will  continue  to  watch  this  situa- 
tion 

The  committee's  cr>ncern  and  continu- 
ing deep  Interest  in  car  distribution  Is, 
however,  a  completely  separate  matter 
from  that  of  the  long  range  .solution  pro- 
posed to  be  achieved  by  this  bill.  For 
the  reasons  I  have  stated.  I  urge  its 
pa-s.sage 

Mr  SPRINGER,  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  September  of  last 
year,  I  wotxld  guess  that  a  very  substan- 
tial number  of  the  total  membership  of 
43.'3  in  this  House  of  Representatives  have 
talked  to  some  member  of  this  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
about  this  particular  problem  of  a  short- 
age of  railroad  cars  in  his  district. 

Now,  Mr-  Chairman,  this  has  not  al- 
ways been  true,  up  until  about  5  years 
ago  There  were  shortages  at  certain 
times  of  the  year,  but  there  was  In  the 
economy  what  we  call  peaks  and  valleys. 
In  short.  If  I  could  not  get  corn  and  soy- 
beans, hauled  in  my  district,  out  In 
October,  November,  and  December,  I 
could  always  look  for  the  valley  In  Jan- 
uary. February,  and  March  In  other 
word':.  I  could  count  upon  the  trains  and 
the  railroads  to  get  that  grain  out  at  that 
time 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  true  with  ref- 
erence to  almost  everj'  single  seasonal 
crop  and  almost  everv-  seasonal  industry. 
Lumber,  for  example,  has  been  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  Industries  involved 
here 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  shortage  Is 
uniform.  For  every  one  of  the  365  days 
of  the  year  we  are.  relati"ely.  10.000  box- 
cars short.  I  believe  one  can  see  that  If 
we  are  running  level  short  everyday, 
someone  Is  not  going  to  get  his  goods 
hauled  out  of  his  district  This.  In  my 
opinion,  is  most  obvious. 

Mr  Chsdrman.  in  this  legislation  we 
have  come  forward  with  a  bill  this  year 
which  has  been  recommended  to  us  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
after  a  great  deal  of  thought  which  has 


been  given  to  this  problem.  That 
thought  has  extended  over  a  2-  or  3-year 
period  of  time.  They  have  come  before 
us  on  at  least  two  occasions  prior  to  last 
September  to  ask  us  for  legislation  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  them  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  boxcars  and  service 
cars  available  to  serve  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  my  objectioris  this 
committee  put  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  off.  That  was  a  big  mistake, 
which  was  made  largely  because  the 
railroad  industry  itself  was  seriously  di- 
vided over  whether  or  not  this  legislation 
was  needed  and,  then,  there  were  certain 
groups  and  certain  railroads  that  wanted 
themselves  exempt  from  the  legislation 
so  that  they  did  not  have  to  have  any 
part  of  it  and  did  not  have  to  accept  any 
provisions  and  did  not  have  to  make  any 
payments. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  going 
to  say  that  in  view  of  that  hindsight 
something  ought  not  to  be  done  today. 

In  an  effort  to  put  this  In  a  nutshell, 
let  me  point  out  where  we  have  been  go- 
ing in  the  railroad  Industry  during  the 
past  16  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  right  after  Worid  War 
n.  In  1950,  we  had  1,935,000  cars.  Six 
years  later,  in  1956,  we  had  1,775,000 
cars  on  the  railroads. 

As  of  January  1,  1965,  which  Is  almost 
18  months  ago,  we  had  only  1,550,000 
cars  on  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  meant  that  within 
a  period  of  15  years  there  were  almost  25 
percent  fewer  railroad  cars  on  the  rail- 
roads than  there  were  15  years  before. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  meantime 
what  had  happened  to  the  economy  of 
this  country?  I  am  informed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  that  the  economy 
of  this  country  has  multiplied  or  in- 
creased approximately  42  percent  in  that 
15-year  period  of  time. 

Here  we  are  today  trying  to  haul  42 
percent  more  goods  in  this  economy  than 
we  hauled  16  years  ago  with  25  percent 
fewer  cars. 

Now,  my  colleagues,  this  Is  the  crux  of 
the  situation,  I  think  these  figures  are 
evident  to  you — that  something  has  to  be 
done  about  this  problem.  This  is  why 
this  committee  has  brought  this  bill  to 
you  as  the  best  that  we  can  make  out  of 
a  very  difflcult  situation. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  CcMnmlsslon 
has  given  this  all  the  thought  that  Is 
possible.  They  are  experts  in  the  field. 
They  were  questioned  by  every  single 
member  of  our  committee  who  was  pres- 
ent and  I  can  say,  at  one  time  or  another 
every  member  of  our  committee  was 
there  to  ask  questions.  Some  of  them 
were  making  suggestions — you  ought  to 
do  some  other  things — you  ought  to  al- 
locate cars — maybe  they  were  not  mak- 
ing the  most  efficient  use  of  the  cars  they 
had.  All  of  these  questions  were  raised 
and  the  ICC  came  back  and  said,  "We 
have  told  you  the  last  three  times  that 
we  appeared  before  you  that  we  do  not 
see  any  way  out  of  this  except  our  solu- 
tion to  increase  the  number  of  cars.  We 
have  done  everjrthlng  we  can  under  spe- 
cial orders  to  get  full  100-percent  utiliza- 
tion of  all  the  cars  already  on  the  rail- 
road tracks," 

Now  we  have  to  make  this  decision  as 
to  what  we  are  going  to  do  today. 


The  Senate  in  1965  passed  out  a  bill 
It  is  not  the  same  bill  that  yoiu-  com- 
mittee brings  to  you  today  and  we  are 
not  going  to  quarrel  with  what  the  other 
body  did  on  this  matter.  We,  I  think, 
today  can  work  out  our  differences  oii 
this  when  we  go  to  conference. 

If  some  of  you  wUl  look  at  the  bill,  s. 
1098,  that  was  the  Senate  bill  that  we 
considered.  We  added  a  committee 
smiendment  and  rewrote  a  good  part  of 
that  into  what  is  the  House  version— 
you  will  see  that  we  made  some  really 
important  changes.  The  Senate  passed 
that  bill  last  year  and  we  passed  our 
version  of  S.  1098  on  October  20,  1965. 

When  our  former  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas.  Mr.  Harris,  was 
chairman  of  the  committee,  we  talked 
about  this,  after  the  bill  was  brought  up. 
We  felt  if  we  got  this  bill  out,  we  were 
going  to  give  the  railroads  a  chance— 
and  they  said  they  wanted  a  last  shot  at 
it  to  see  if  they  could  work  out  their  dif- 
ferences and  come  up  with  something 
that  would  be  a  solution  to  this  problem 
without  perhaps  having  to  pass  legisla- 
tion or  having  to  force  the  situation. 

The  railroads  have  been  at  it  since 
October  20,  1965,  and  nothing  concrete 
has  been  arrived  at.  The  action  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  the 
best  testimony  of  the  fact  that  there  has 
not  been  anything  accomplished. 

Now  I  think  there  is  one  further  thing 
we  ought  to  know.  You  will  note  that 
the  date  of  our  bill  provides  that  it  shall 
be  effective  on  September  1,  1966.  If  we 
pass  this  bill  and  get  to  a  conference  with 
the  other  body  in  the  next  couple  of 
weeks  and  finally  get  this  matter  worked 
out  and  it  goes  down  to  the  White  House 
and  is  signed,  It  means  the  Industry  will 
still  have  until  September  1,  1966,  to  see 
if  they  can  come  up  with  some  kind  of 
agreement,  outside  this  legislation,  with 
which  they  can  go  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  perhaps  set- 
tle this  in  their  own  way.  However,  they 
would  still  be  bound  by  the  law  and  if 
they  do  not  have  anything  by  September 
1,  1966,  a  ruling  or  directive  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  will  be 
forthcoming. 

This  is  where  we  are  today. 

Now  some  of  you  are  probably  won- 
dering, Have  we  ever  been  faced  with  this 
problem  before?  I  quote  from  page  250 
of  the  hearings  before  this  committee  in 
October  of  last  year.  A  statement  of  the 
Western  Forest  Industries  Association  of 
Portland.  Oreg.,  contained  a  short  piece 
of  doggerel  and  this  is  the  way  It  goes. 
This  was  written  in  1915: 
He  would  look  way  off  f  ward  the  sunklst 
South, 

And  his  face  was  fllled  with  sorrow. 
And  the  only  thing  that  he  would  say.         ^ 

Was  "They  promised  me  some  tomorrow. 

A  stranger  passing  by  one  day. 
Inquired  of  a  native  son; 
"Who  is  that  man  who  sits  over  there. 
With  the  antique  vision  gun?" 

"My  friend."  the  native  answered. 

As  he  wiped  away  the  teau-s, 
"You  shouldn't  speak  of  him  that  way. 

For  he's  been  there  50  years. 

"Why  that  man's  story  to  us  here. 

Is  as  oQmmom  as  the  stars, 
"He's  a  western  Oregon  lumberman. 

Looking  for  8P.  csrs." 
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So  some  50  years  ago  railroads  were 
faced  with  this  proposition.  Here  we 
are  today. 

The  Commission's  proposal  primarily 
Is  to  grant  an  incentive  to  encourage  an 
increased  production  of  railroad  cars. 
They  will  say  that  they  have  the  present 
right  to  fix  per  diem  rates.  They  do 
not,  however,  have  the  right  to  add  in- 
centive rates.  This  has  been  through 
the  courts  and  it  has  been  so  determined. 
For  this  reason  the  Commission  now 
believes  that  the  only  solution  is  to  ob- 
tain authority  to  grant  economic  incen- 
tives to  railroads  which  will  get  us  more 
railroad  cars. 

The  old  theory  of  bare-bones-plus- 
interest  rentals  has  not  successfully  pro- 
duced the  cars  that  we  need. 

If  I  were  the  owner  of  a  railroad  and 
did  not  choose  to  manufacture  or  buy 
new  cars,  I  think  I  might  like  to  do  that. 
If  I  were  president  of  the  railroad.  For 
what  reason  ?  Well ,  for  $3 .50  a  day  some 
of  these  boxcars  can  be  rented.  Would 
any  railroad  which  can  use  these  cars 
for  a  $1,000  profit  have  any  incentive  to 
produce  a  $18,000  to  $25,000  boxcar?  I 
think  It  is  evident  from  the  very  eco- 
nomics of  it  that  some  additional  incen- 
tive must  be  granted,  and  the  Commis- 
sion must  have  some  authority  to  do  this, 
which  up  to  this  time  has  been  denied 
by  the  courts. 

Now  let  us  find  out  by  whom  this  Is 
supported.  Is  this  supported  by  the 
great,  broad  public  interests  or  not? 
Well,  it  is  supported  in  a  letter  which 
Members  will  find  in  the  committee 
report  at  page  10.  You  will  find  that  it 
is  supported  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  a  long  letter  from  Secretary 
Freeman  pointing  out  that  the  proposal 
Is  in  the  public  Interest  and  ought  to  be 
undertaken  now.  It  is  supported  in  a 
letter  written  by  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  supporting 
the  bill.  The  Defense  Department  ear- 
nestly supports  the  bill.  The  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  supports  the  bill. 
Ttt  Bureau  of  the  Budget  supports  the 
bill. 

May  I  say  that  all  of  the  farm  organi- 
zations that  I  know  anything  about  sup- 
port the  bill.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
shipping  organization  that  appeared  be- 
fore our  committee  in  opposition  to  the 
bill,  and  I  believe  they  are  all  for  the 
bill. 

Now.  may  I  say,  there  is  a  very  smaU 
number  who  did  appear  In  opposition  to 
we  blU.  They  are  quite  smaU;  not  very 
olg.  I  thirik  in  fairness  I  ought  to  tell 
you  who  they  were.  They  were  the  New 
York  Central;  the  Pennsylvania  Rall- 
">ad,  the  New  Haven,  Boston  ti  Maine 
Railroad;  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.;  and 
the  American  Short  Line  RaUroad  As- 
sociation. Nearly  all  of  those  companies 
sent  representatives  to  see  some  member 
01  the  committee  seeking  some  amend- 
ment whereby  their  economic  situation 
could  be  exempted  under  the  bUl.  So  all 
01  them  had  a  personal  interest  in  being 
opposed  to  the  bUl  and  desired  amend- 
"i«Jts  to  fit  their  particular  situations. 

fvT?  L?^^^  ^  ™*y  ^y  ^  niy  colleagues 
jnat  this  is  a  biU  which  would  not  only 
*  ."V^he  pubUc  interest  but  Is  also  a  bill 
wnich  Is  badly  needed,  not  only  by  the 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  a 
means  of  regulating  this  important  prob- 
lem, but  it  is  needed  by  the  economy  of 
this  country. 

In  closing,  as  I  said  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— and  I  am  not  divulging  any  se- 
cret— that  there  was  only  one  vote  in 
opposition  to  bringing  the  bill  before 
the  House — if  we  do  not  solve  this  prob- 
lem today  by  a  favorable  vote  on  this 
bill,  I  wiU  guarantee  you  that  you  will 
be  back  here  on  January  1  with  either 
this  bill  or  a  much  more  stringent  bill 
than  the  one  that  you  are  asked  to  vote 
on  today.  This  problem  will  not  get  bet- 
ter.  It  is  going  to  get  worse. 

Let  us  take  1965  as  an  example.  There 
were  52,000  cars  which  left  the  raUroads 
of  this  country  by  wearing  out  or  for 
some  reason  or  other.  There  were  32,- 
000  cars  purchased.  This  gives  you  some 
picture  of  how  fast  down  the  hill  we  are 
going  in  a  negative  way,  and  how  far 
behind  the  times  we  are  getting  in  this 
whole  field  of  transportation,  unless  we 
come  up  with  this  legislation. 

To  a  large  extent  the  committee  has 
relied  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Since  the  Commission  Is 
expert  in  this  field  and  Is  subject  to  the 
legislative  jurisdiction  of  this  commit- 
tee, we  have  reUed  upon  them  for  the 
best  advice  we  could  get. 

May  I  say  that  it  has  been  with  re- 
luctance that  we  have  this  legislation, 
and  only  as  a  last  resort.  But  now  it  is 
needed  and  1  ask  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  today.  t' 

Mr.  MEZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  passage  of  S.  1098.  I  am 
one  of  a  score  or  more  Memt)ers  who 
introduced  legislation  similar  in  content 
to  S.  1098.  When  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  com- 
pleted hearings  last  year,  It  saw  fit  to  re- 
port out  an  amended  version  of  the  bill 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  Senate. 
I  am  sure  that  most  of  us  agree  that  the 
provisions  of  this  amended  version  are 
desirable  In  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  would  be  given  dis- 
cretionary power  to  establish  incentive 
per  diem  rates.  This  power  is  important 
if  we  are  to  get  to  the  nub  of  the  prob- 
lem. Those  of  use  who  have  lived  with 
these  annual  shortages  know  that  the 
per  diem  charges  have  to  be  high  enough 
to  create  an  incentive  for  buying  and 
owning  boxcars. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  many  times, 
when  the  per  diem  charge  is  low.  as  it  is 
now.  It  Is  cheaper  to  rent  a  car  than  It 
is  to  buy  or  build  one.  But  with  realistic 
per  diem  charges,  any  railroad  using 
another  line's  car  would  save  money  by 
returning  the  car  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  same  business  economics  dictate 
that  by  putting  a  profit  into  car  owner- 
ship, the  profit  motive  will  Insure  the 
construction  of  more  freight  cars. 
Through  proper  rates,  you  provide  the 
Incentives  for  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional freight  cars.  Prospective  freight 
car  buyers  will  then  have  the  assurance 
that  per  diem  charges  will  be  sufficiently 


high  to  make  car  ownership  a  profitable 
and  desirable  form  of  investment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  legislation  of  this  type 
has  been  a  long  time  getting  this  far. 
Hearings  have  been  held  in  previous 
Congresses,  but  getting  the  legislation 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  a  vote  is  s 
victory  in  itself.  While  the  Congress  has 
been  wrestling  with  the  problem,  we  have 
been  going  from  one  bad  year  to  an- 
other as  far  as  having  enough  freight 
cars  is  concerned. 

We  are  right  in  the  middle  of  another 
shortage.  Latest  figures  Indicate  that 
durir^g  the  week  of  May  1,  we  had  a 
shortage  of  some  9,246  cars  per  day. 
This  figure  has  been  as  high  as  13,000 
cars  per  day  for  2  or  3  weeks  in  Febru- 
ary and  March.  It  will  probably  go  that 
high  or  higher  again.  Within  the  next 
30  days  the  winter  wheat  harvest  will 
start  in  the  Southwest.  Add  this  de- 
mand to  the  already  huge  demand  caused 
by  increased  shipme-it  of  CCC  stocks  and 
defense  needs  and  you  have  a  shortage  of 
staggering  proportions. 

This  legislation  may  not  be  the  entire 
answer,  but  most  everyone  agrees  'it  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction."  Any  new 
rates  fixed  under  this  bill  would  not  be- 
come effective  until  September  1,  1966. 
It  will  take  a  while  for  the  new  rates  to 
have  the  desired  effect  in  the  construc- 
tion of  more  cars  and  in  keeping  them 
from  piling  up  on  terminal  lines,  but  at 
least,  we  are  facing  the  problem  and 
through  the  adoption  of  this  bill,  we  may 
get  over  the  hump  so  that  next  year's 
shortage  would  not  be  one  that  was 
worse  than  the  year  before. 

In  the  April  24  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  staff  writer  Paul  G.  Edwards 
covered  many  aspects  of  the  problem. 
Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  Mr.  Edward's  article  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Action    Urged    to    Prsvikt    Fall    Crisis    as 
Shortage  or  Priight  Ca&s  Moctnts 
(By  Paul  O.  Edwards) 
A  National  freight  car  shortage  is  causing 
more  concern  now  than  at  any  other  time  In 
recent  yeso-s. 

During  the  post  few  weeks  Congressmen 
from  the  farming  States  of  the  Midwest  to 
the  lumber  producing  Northwest  have  been 
calling  for  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the 
rallroeds,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  Congress  Itself  to  find  a  long  range 
solution  to  the  problem  and  to  take  Immedi- 
ate steps  to  prevent  major  shipping  tleups 
during  the  coming  wheat  harvest  season. 

The  pre-harvest  period  usually  Is  one  of 
relatively  light  demand  on  the  freight  car 
fleet,  but  several  factors  have  created  an  un- 
usual strain  on  the  car  supply  this  year; 

All  sectors  of  U.S.  Industry  are  pushing 
their  practical  production  capacities  during 
this  boom  period  and  consequently  the  de- 
mand on  aU  forms  of  freight  transportation 
is  high. 

Increased  grain  shipments  abroad  have 
made  unusual  demands  on  the  boxcar  fleet. 

The  recent  four-day  strike  against  eight 
major  railroads,  while  brief,  deferred  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  carloadlng  which,  sinoe 
there  is  a  shortage  of  cars  under  normal  con- 
ditions, cannot  readily  be  made  up  now  that 
the  strike  has  passed. 

Not  only  the  causes,  but  even  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  freight  car  shortage  are  mat- 
ters of  dispute. 

The  AssocUtlon  of  American  Railroads, 
which  speaks  for  the  Industry  on  car  supply, 
grants  that  there  Is  a  sbortage  but  has  not 
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published  figures  on  It  for  five  years  because 
It  feels  ihat  the  railroads  have  become  the 
whipping  boy  for  general  transportation 
shortages. 

"Other  modes  of  transportation  do  not 
publish  figures  on  shortages  of  truck  trailers 
or  river  barges,  "  said  an  AAR  spokesman, 
"so  why  should  we  furnish  car  supply  fig- 
ures?" 

The  AAR  recently  reported,  however,  that 
the  National  fleet  of  18  million  freight  cars 
of  all  description  now  has  about  the  same 
carrying  capacity — 107  million  tons — as  It 
did  10  years  ago. 

A  substantial  increase  In  the  size  of  cars 
has  compensated  for  a  10  percent  decline  In 
the  number  of  units  since  1956,  Last  year 
the  89.000  cars  retired  had  an  average  ca- 
pacity of  54  tons  New  cars  purchased  barely 
exceeded  this  number,  but  had  an  average 
capacity  of  78  tons. 

These  figures  are  for  all  types  of  freight 
cars,  and  though  there  is  a  growing  need  for 
almost  every  kind,  the  cries  from  the  West 
are  for  general  purpose  boxcars.  In  this 
category  number  of  units  has  declined  19 
percent  in  the  past  10  years  and  carrying 
capacity  13  percent. 

Last  month,  ICC  Chairman  John  Bush  re- 
ferred to  the  shortage  as  being  about  13,000 
boxcars  a  day.  This  figure  has  become  the 
f>opular  estimate.  It  Is  reached  by  compar- 
ing the  average  number  of  daily  carloadlngs, 
a  figure  that  is  disclosed  by  railroads,  with 
loading  requests  by  shippers — a  figure  lees 
easily  obtained  and  less  reliable. 

■'The  trouble  with  this  approach,"  the  AAR 
spokesman  said,  is  that  a  shipper  with  fa- 
cilities to  load  a  couple  of  boxcars  a  day  may 
have  a  backlog  of  orders  that  could  flU  a 
dozen  boxcars  and  the  difference  U  reported 
as  a  car  shortage." 

Everyone  affected  by  the  boxcar  shortage 
does  agree,  It  Is  not  so  much  a  problem  of 
lack  of  total  capacity  as  it  Is  of  getting  the 
right  kind  of  cars  to  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time. 

Boxcars  belonging  to  one  railroad  fall  Into 
the  hands  of  another  through  interline  ship- 
ments. Receiving  roads  are  allowed  to  re- 
tain the  cars  at  a  dally  rental  rate  varying 
from  about  12  to  about  *12,  depending  on 
the  value  of  the  car. 

Boxcars  naturally  tend  to  collect  In  heavily 
populated  areas  and  near  seaports.  Espe- 
cially during  peak  freight  periods,  raillroada 
in  these  areas  frequently  prefer  to  pay  the 
rental  rates  rather  than  return  boxcars  to 
roads  in  the  farm  and  timber  areas  of  the 
country 

The  ICC  attempts  to  regulate  the  supply 
by  Issuing  orders  requiring  certain  railroads 
to  return  the  cars  of  another  over  specified 
routes  and  In  specified   dally  quantities. 

Once,  last  month  for  the  Great  Northern 
and  Northern  Pacific  Rallroada,  the  ICC  Is- 
sued an  "exclusion  order"  requiring  all  rail- 
roads to  return  all  boxcars  of  those  lines 
immediately. 

•'We  realize  this  Is  not  a  real  solution  to  the 
problem,"  Bush  said  at  the  time  the  exclu- 
sion order  was  issued.  "All  of  our  car  serv- 
ice orders  merely  amount  to  an  effort  to  dis- 
tribute a  shortage  fairly,  but  this  wUl  not 
end  the  shortage  Itself." 

The  shortage  in  the  Northwest  was  drama- 
tized by  curtailment  of  operations  at  some 
lumber  mills  that  could  not  get  boxcars  for 
shipping  The  economy  of  many  small  towns 
In  the  Northwest  is  built  around  a  single 
mill,  and  it  did  not  take  long  for  the  com- 
plaints of  businessmen  to  take  the  form  of 
speeches  by  Senators 

Thirty  Senators  signed  a  letter  to  Bush 
demanding  action. 

In  the  Midwest,  such  Congressmen  as  Sen- 
ator J.\Mss  B  Pearson  Republican,  of 
Kansas,  are  under  constant  pressure  from 
wheat  shippers  to  seek  a  government  solu- 
tion to  the  shortage. 


Small  country  grain  elevators  filled  with 
the  hard  red  wheat  now  In  need  tat  ship- 
ment to  India  under  the  Pood  for  Peace 
program  are  presently  malting  heavy  de- 
mands for  boxcars. 

A  Pood  for  Peace  official  said  that  It  cur- 
rently takes  about  45  days  from  the  time  of 
the  order  to  deliver  a  boxcar  of  Kansas  wheat 
at  a  Gulf  port  for  shipment  to  India.  This, 
he  said.  Is  about  twice  the  normal  time. 

Pood  for  Peace  wheat  deliveries  at  U.S. 
seaports  were  at  record  levels  during  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year — 180  million  bushels  In 
January,  166  million  In  Pebruary  and  202 
million  last  month.  There  Is  no  indication 
the  demand  will  ease,  but  recent  reopening 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is  expected  to 
help  shipments  from  the  upper  Midwest. 

The  demand  for  general  purpose  boxcars 
and  covered  hopper  cars  will  continue  high, 
however.  About  80  percent  of  all  lumber  la 
shipped  in  boxcars  and  both  boxcars  and 
covered  hopper  cars — with  twice  the  boxcar 
capacity — are  used   for  wheat. 

There  is  little  chance  that  the  actual  num- 
ber of  cars  built  will  Increase  dramatically. 
Car  manufactiirers  report  substantial  back- 
logs of  orders  and  complain  of  a  shortage  of 
skUled  machinists  needed  to  build  them. 

Nevertheless,  Congress  is  currently  con- 
sidering several  bills  aimed  at  increasing  the 
supply.  One  was  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
year  and  Is  awaiting  House  Rules  Committee 
action. 

All  would  give  the  ICC  broader  authority 
for  regulating  the  boxcar  supply.  Including 
a  method  for  fixing  rental  rates  that  would 
encourage  railroads  to  build  more  cars. 

A  bill  recently  introduced  in  the  Senate 
would  also  double  the  Investment  tax  credit 
for  new  freight  cars  to  14  per  cent. 

If  the  Johnson  Administration  has  Its  way, 
the  freight  car  supply  problem  will  be  shifted 
from  the  ICC  to  the  proposed  Department  of 
Transportation.  In  that  case,  the  authority 
contained  In  the  bills  now  before  Congress, 
if  they  become  law,  will  simply  transfer  to 
the  new  department. 

About  the  only  bright  spot  In  the  boxcar 
shortage  Is  the  consolation  it  offers  those 
concerned  about  inflation.  No  one  in  the 
Administration  will  make  a  firm  estimate  of 
the  drag  on  the  gross  national  product 
caused  by  the  shortage,  but  a  rough  guess 
Is  obvious  from  certain  government  reports. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Commierce 
Department  that  a  cMnplete  shutdown  of 
railroads  by  strike  would  cut  the  GNP  13  per- 
cent after  30  days.  The  weekly  boxcar  short- 
age of  66,000  cars  Is  about  10  per  cent  of 
weekly  carloadlngs,  so  a  reduction  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  GNP.  about  one-tenth  of  the 
effect  of  a  total  shutdown,  might  be  >issumed. 

If  some  economist  finds  this  $7  billion 
slowdown  consoling,  the  lumber  men  and 
grain  farmers  of  the  Midwest  and  North- 
west— and  their  Congressmen — do  not. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  my  colleague  from 
Washington,  Brock  Adams. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
newest  member  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  it  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  support 
the  committee's  very  important  action 
In  moving  toward  relleviiig  the  national 
freight  car  shortage.  This  shortage  is 
critical  now  and  Is  becoming  worse.  It 
Is  the  result  of  two  principal  factors: 
first,  Inadequate  car  ownership;  and  sec- 
ond, failure  to  use  existing  equipment 
efficiently. 

This  is  a  bill  in  the  national  Interest 
which,  in  simple  terms,  will  give  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  the 
power  to  Include  in  the  rental  rates  for 
the  use  of  freight  cars  an  incentive  to 


induce  the  railroads  to  acquire  and  own 
freight  cars  so  as  to  mak:e  sufficient 
freight  cars  available  for  the  shippers  In 
our  communities  throughout  the  United 
States. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  is 
not  a  penalty  bill,  nor  should  we  be  mis- 
led by  arguments  that  this  is  a  struggle 
between  the  so-called  originating  roads 
and  terminating  roads. 

As  reported  in  the  Flallroad  Fact  Book, 
the  number  of  railroad  freight  cars  at 
the  close  of  1963  was  down  to  1.512,000 
cars.  At  the  end  of  1964  the  total  num- 
ber of  cars  had  slipped  to  1,488,000.  By 
April  of  1966  the  figure  was  1,480,000. 
This  was  true  even  though  the  railroads 
placed  over  68,000  new  cars  in  service 
in  1965.  double  the  1962  total.  The 
reason  for  this  decline  is  that  the  retire- 
ment rate  on  older  cars  is  higher  than 
the  new  car  replacement,  plus  the  fact 
that  new  types  of  cars  being  demanded 
by  shippers  Is  making  obsolete  many  of 
the  older  cars  even  though  they  may  not 
have  completely  deteriorated.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1965  approximately  68,000  cars 
were  built  but  76,000  were  retired. 

The  critical  shortage  of  freight  cars— 
which  is  becoming  worse  by  the 
moment — is  shown  by  the  statistics  set 
forth  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
page  5  which  reports  on  studies  made  in 
1950  that  indicated  1,935,500  freight 
cars  would  be  required  by  1956  to  meet 
the  anticipated  needs  of  shippers.  These 
studies  did  not  even  contemplate  the 
tremendous  expansion  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  transportation  business  of 
the  United  States  since  1956.  In  spite  of 
these  recognized  requirements  the  num- 
ber of  freight  cars  as  of  April  1966  had 
fallen  to  1,480,000  cars,  a  record  low. 

This  shortage  recently  became  terribly 
aggravated  by  certain  railroads  not  even 
being  able  to  use  their  own  cars.  For 
example.  Chairman  John  W.  Bush  of  the 
Intei-state  Commerce  Commission  re- 
ported in  March  of  1966  that  the  percent- 
age of  plain  boxcars  on  line — which  is 
the  ratio  of  cars  owned  by  the  railroad 
plus  whatever  cars  from  other  lines  the 
railroad  had  on  its  line,  compared  to  the 
total  number  of  boxcars  the  railroad 
actually  owns — for  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad  was  at  54.1  percent  and  the 
Northern  Pacific  at  59.5  percent.  In 
simple  terms,  this  meant  that  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad  could  only  obtain  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  cars  it  had 
built  and  placed  on  its  railroad  for  use 
by  the  shippers  and  communities  it 
serves.  The  cars  owned  by  these  rail- 
roads were  being  held  by  other  lines 
either  in  use  or  awaiting  use.  For  exam- 
ple, the  New  Haven  Railroad  had  on  its 
line  258.7  percent  of  its  ownership- 
figures  supplied  by  ICC  at  the  request  of 
the  Senate  Ccanmerce  Committee  in 
March  1966. 

How  can  this  be  done?  Under  the 
present  "5A"  agreement,  a  railroad  hold- 
ing another  railroad's  cars  pays  only 
$2.16  a  day  as  rental  for  that  car  if  the 
car  is  valued  below  $1,000,  or  a  maximum 
of  $12.88  per  day  for  cars  worth  more 
than  $35,000.  Now  these  rates  may  seem 
inadequate,  but  prior  to  January  1,  1964. 
the  railroad  holding  the  cars  only  paid 
$2.88  per  day  per  car  regardless  of  the 
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car's  value.  Even  more  difficult  is  the 
fact  that  this  was  done  by  a  "5A"  agree- 
ment among  the  railroads  SJid  certain 
lines  have  refused  to  pay  even  this  rate 
and  are  still  paying  $2.00  per  day— Sen- 
ate Commerce  hearings.  April  7,  1965, 
page  22.  Obviously  it  has  been  cheaper 
for  many  railroads  to  simply  take  the 
new  cars  produced  by  other  railroads  and 
hold  them  on  their  lines  and  pay  a  mini- 
mal rental  rather  than  produce  new  cars. 
The  same  has  been  true  with  regard  to 
shippers  holding  cars  and  being  required 
to  only  pay  minimal  demurrage  rates. 
For  example,  it  was  not  until  March  31, 
1966,  that  Car  Service  No.  979  was  issued 
by  the  ICC  which  raised  the  demurrage 
rate  frwn  $5  per  day  to  $10  per  day  per 
car  for  the  first  4  chargeable  days. 

The  bill  we  are  presently  considering 
deals  directly  with  this  problem  by  au- 
thorizing the  ICC  to  "give  consideration 
to  the  national  level  of  ownership"  and 
"to  other  factors  affecting  the  adequacy 
of  the  national  freight  car  supply"  in  de- 
termining the  daily  rental  for  freight 
cars.  This  legislative  grant  of  authority 
to  the  ICC  is  necessary  because  the  ICC 
has  taken  the  position  that  it  carmot  im- 
pose rental  charges  to  stimulate  the  pro- 
duction of  freight  cars  and  the  rapid  re- 
turn of  cars.  The  ICC  has  construed 
the  case  of  Palmer  v.  U.S.,  73  P.  Supp.  63 
(1947),  to  hold  that  the  Commission  does 
not  have  authority  to  impose  per  diem 
charges  that  would  spur  the  production 
and  better  utilization  of  freight  cars. 

The  bUl  presently  before  us  would 
amend  section  1(14)  (a)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  to  authorize  the 
Commission  to  establish  per  diem 
charges  which  would  not  only  Include 
a  fair  return  on  value  and  provide  rea- 
sonable compensation  to  the  owner,  but 
would  also  contribute  to  better  car  ex- 
change practices  and  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  an  adequate  national  supply 
of  freight  cars. 

The  present  effects  of  the  national 
freight  car  shortage  are  being  felt  most 
disastrously  at  present  in  sections  of  the 
Midwest  and  far  West  because  of  the 
draining  of  cars  from  lines  such  as  the 
Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific. 
It  wiU  later  be  felt  In  every  other  sec- 
uon  of  the  country.    For  example,  the 
7^  of  Seattle  reports  that  in  January 
or  1966  approximately  12  million  bushels 
01  grain  requiring  7,000  railroads  cars 
was  ready  to  move  to  West  Coast  Tide- 
water elevators  but  only  20  percent  of 
tms  number  of  freight  cars  were  avail- 
aote.    In  March  of  this  year  I  received 
a  telegram  from  the  president  of  the 
2^^  Lumber  Marketing  Association 
reporting  on  lumber  mills  being  closed 
throughout    Oregon,    Washington,    and 
Montana.    This  has  already  resulted  in 
SnT^*"  ^"^^^  in  other  parts  of 
^e  United  States  causing  a  rise  In  prices 
ana  a  slow  down  in  construction.    The 

Kn'^'ff  n^  ^^*"   ^  ^"^a  ^"  also 
°een  critically  affected. 

ir,T!?^T^°"^***°"  ^Wch  has  been  acute 
Ji  the  West  will  spread  to  all  other  sec- 

frSh?  ^^  ^^^'°"  ^  th^  shortage  of 
SI.  ?^I^  continues  X<y  grow  and  the 
««pnal  demands  of  that  section  occur, 
we  must  stop  the  decreasing  trend  In 
Woductlon  of  freight  cars.    The  decline 


of  nearly  300.000  cars  since  1945  is  a 
staggering  blow  to  the  Nation.  The.se 
300,000  lost  cars  if  placed  end  to  end 
would  make  a  solid  train  from  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  to  the  west  coast.  The 
present  cars  being  constructed  are  larger 
and  more  efficient  so  the  high  number 
of  2,500,000  cars  in  1926  will  probably 
not  be  needed  immediately,  but  in  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  expanding  econ- 
omy, large  numbers  of  cars  must  be  built. 
The  Yearbook  on  Railroad  Facts  reports 
76,000  cars  were  retired  in  1965.  The 
replacement  rate  was  only  68,400.  This 
does  not  contemplate  any  expansion. 
Yet,  the  plywood  industry  alone  reports 
that  it  will  require  50  percent  more  cars 
in  1970  than  it  required  in  1965. 

This  bill  is  a  first  step  in  producing 
more  freight  cars  by  making  it  more 
attractive  for  railroads  to  buy  and  own 
their  own  cars.  It  wUl  also  encourage 
more  expeditious  movement  of  cars. 

It  may  be  that  additional  steps  will 
be  required  such  as  the  encouragement 
of  speciality  shippers  to  buy  and  own 
their  own  cars.  This  could  perhaps  be 
done  by  providing  incentives  through 
rapid  tax  write-offs  on  this  equipment. 
Also  we  might  consider  providing  these 
shipiJers  with  protection  so  their  present 
allocations  will  not  be  reduced  as  they 
provide  cars  and  see  that  car  ownership 
will  receive  sufficient  rental  payments 
to  justify  this  investment.  However, 
these  are  possible  steps  for  the  future 
and  let  us  at  least  enact  this  bill  today 
and  take  a  step  forward  which  has  been 
recommended  annually  by  the  ICC  since 
1955. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  permitting  me  to 
share  his  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  shortage  of  freight  cars   exists. 
Nor  Is  there  any  doubt  that  the  short- 
age is  growing  more  serious  every  week. 
Nor  is  there  any  question  that  the  ef- 
fects   of    this    shortage    are    extremely 
serious  throughout  most  of  the  West.    I 
know  that  the  effect  on  the  economy  of 
the  congressional  district  which   I  am 
privileged  to  represent  is  critical  indeed. 
Forest  products  are  a  mainstay  of  the 
economy  In  my  hometown  of  Tacoma, 
Wsish.,     and     Indeed     throughout     the 
Northwest.      Lumber,     plywood,     chip- 
board, fiberboard,  paper  products — these 
are  among  our  major  products.     Thev 
are  physically  bulky.    They  require  con- 
siderable space  for  shipping,   and   for 
storage.    They  may  be  considered  semi- 
perishable,  in  that  if  they  are  stored  out- 
doors for  a  con.siderable  length  of  time 
the  weather  affects  their  value  adversely. 
So  when  a  mill  has  produced  a  certain 
amount  of  its  product  and  that  product 
cannot  be  .shipped  to  market  but  must 
be  stored,  storage  capacity  Ls  exhausted. 
With  no  products  moving  to  market,  col- 
lections fall  off  and  the  companies,  par- 
ticularly the  smaller  ones,   find  them- 
selves under  a  financial  strain. 

So  the  mills  close  down  one  by  one. 
Millworicers  are  laid  off,  and  so  are  the 
lumberjacks  in  the  woods  and  the  truck - 


drivers  and  all  the  other  people  who  de- 
pend on  the  mlUs  for  their  Incomes,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  "rtie  effects  are 
drastic  on  a  town  or  an  area  which  de- 
pends almost  totally  on  a  mill,  and  there 
are  many  such  In  the  Northwest. 

And,  as  has  been  mentioned  by  my  col- 
leagues, agricultural  crops  are  affected 
most  seriously,  particularly  during  the 
harvest  season  which  will  be  starting 
again  soon. 

It  is  our  good  fortune  in  the  West, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  have  great  resources  on 
our  lands.  That  good  fortune  has  its 
price,  however,  in  that  such  resources 
and  products  are  more  bulky  than  the 
manufactured  goods  wWch  are  the  main 
products  of  other  sections  of  the  country. 
This  means  that  we  ship  out  mort  c'llk 
than  we  ship  in  for  our  own  consump- 
tion. I  believe  the  ratio  is  approximately 
three  railroad  cars  of  our  products  going 
out  for  every  one  that  we  get  back  loaded 
with  goods  coming  into  the  area  for  our 
own  use.  This  is  what  leads  to  the 
freight  car  shortage  in  our  area. 

The  situation  became  so  critical  dur- 
ing this  past  winter  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  took  the  unprec- 
edented step  of  issuing  an  order  requir- 
ing railroads  in  the  East  to  return 
freight  cars  to  several  western  roads,  at 
the  insistence  of  my  States  senior  Sen- 
ator, the  Honorable  Warren  G.  MAcmr- 
soN,  and  several  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress including  myself. 

The  root  of  this  unfortunate  situation 
that  has  developed  over  the  years  Is  the 
freight  car  rental  system.  A  carload  of 
plywood,  say.  is  shipped  to  New  York 
City.  It  moves  on  a  western  rail  line  to 
perhaps  Minneapolis,  where  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  another  railroad.  Since  it  Is 
impractical  to  unload  the  cargo  and  re- 
load it  onto  the  eastern  line's  freight  car, 
the  roads  agree  to  let  it  stay  in  the  orig- 
inal car  and  the  eastern  road  pays  a 
rental  fee  for  the  use  of  tlic  car.  The 
rental  fee  is  so  unrealistically  low,  Mr. 
Cliairman,  that  it  makes  it  cheaper  to 
rent  freight  cars  than  to  own  them.  So 
when  a  freight  car  wears  out,  it  just  is 
not  replaced.  This  is  what  has  happened 
through  the  years,  so  that  the  total 
number  of  freight  cars  has  decUned 
steadily.  It  now  is  at  such  a  low  figure 
tliat  something  must  be  done. 

We  must  have  more  freight  cars. 
Either  the  railroads  must  build  them, 
or  the  Government  will  ha-  e  to  step  In 
with  some  kind  of  subsldj.  This  tias 
been  suggested,  and  I  hope  it  remains 
merely  a  suggestion  and  never  becomes  a 
neces.slty.  We  have  enough  subsidies 
eating  away  our  tax  dollars  now,  with- 
out adding  more. 

Not  only  does  the  freight  car  shortage 
affect  the  economy  of  the  countrj-.  and 
therefore  our  basic  strength,  but  if  it 
continues  to  get  progressively  worse  at 
the  rate  it  has  worsened  over  the  past 
manj'  years,  it  Inevitably  will  ha\e  an 
adverse  effect  on  om-  defense  effort  Ob- 
viously tills  cannot  be  permlttod  to  hap- 
pen. 

The  bill  which  is  before  us  for  decision 
today  is  part  of  the  answer,  .Mr.  Chair- 
man. It  Is  not  the  total  ariswer,  ad- 
mlttedlj'.  As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  tills 
legislation,  I  am  aware  that  it  will  not 
solve  the  problem.    But  It  wlU  permit  the 
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executive  branch  to  change  the  freight 
car  rental  rat«  so  that  it  will  no  longer 
be  cheaper  to  rent  cars  than  to  own 
them.  It  will  make  economically  attrac- 
tive the  replacement  of  womout  cars 
with  new  cars.  To  any  claims  by  the 
raiiroads  that  such  action  is  not  neces- 
sary, that  they  will  handle  the  situation 
and  solve  the  problem  themselves,  I 
would  reply  that  they  have  had  all  these 
years  to  solve  the  problem  and  have 
failed  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  country  can  afford  not  to  have  this 
legislation. 

My  thanks  to  the  gentleman  again  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man and  jom  in  his  remarks  In  support 
of  this  bill. 

I  strongly  recommend  passage  of  S. 
1098,  a  bill  that  can  help  us  alleviaU'  the 
national  freight  car  shortage.  While  the 
legislation  before  us  today  is  not  as 
strong  as  many  would  have  desired,  it 
will  aid  in  removing  a  most  hazardous 
obstacle  in  the  flow  of  interstate  com- 
merce. 

S.  1098  Is  one  answer  to  a  very  senous 
question;  How  can  we  Increase  the  flow 
of  goods  when  we  lack  the  necessary 
freight  cars  to  put  these  goods  Into  the 
stream  of  commerce? 

In  the  United  States  today  there  is  a 
dally  shortage  of  13,000  plain  b<3xcars. 
In  1926.  our  total  ownership  of  ra.lroad 
freight  cars  stood  at  2,427,026.  In  1966, 
our  total  ownership  has  dwindled  to  less 
than  1,450,000.  At  the  same  time,  the 
surge  of  our  economy  is  creating  a 
greater  demand  for  freight  cars.  The 
plywood  industry  Is  a  key  example. 
They  have  estimated  that  consumer  de- 
mands will  reauire  an  additional  10,000 
boxcars  each  year  for  the  next  decade. 
Critical  shortages  of  cars  plague  many 
industries  and  all  sections  of  the  United 
SUtes, 

S.  1098  will  permit  the  Inter.stai.e 
Commerce  Commission  to  set  'incen- 
tive" rental  rates  on  freight  cars  lor 
which  there  is  a  critical  need.  The 
present  rate  structure  encourages  the 
carriers  to  hold  cars  for  long  periods  of 
time  and  to  refrain  from  building  new 
cars.  Stimulating  the  rapid  circulation 
of  cars  Is  not  the  real  answer  I  agree 
with  ICC  Chairman  John  Bush  when  he 
stated  recently  that: 

There  Is  no  such  thing  as  equitable  dla- 
trlbutlon  m  this  period  of  severe  car 
shortage. 

Simply  put,  everyone  needs  more  cars 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  there  i.-^  a 
severe  lack  of  wide-door  boxcars.  Ply- 
wood, for  example,  is  manufactured  m 
large  sheets  and  can  be  loaded  eco- 
nomically only  If  It  is  fork  lifted  into  car? 
with  8-foot  doors.  Utilization  of  cars 
with  6-foot  doors  is  a  very  expensive 
process,  for  the  total  loading-unloading 
expense  can  run  as  high  as  $215  over  the 
normal  automatic  loading  cost. 

The  shortage  of  boxcars  in  the  North- 
west has  become  so  critical  that  ma:iy 


nulls  have  had  to  shut  down  or  lay  off 
employees.  Warehouses  are  bulging 
with  produce,  especially  forest  products. 
The  plywood  Industry  Is  50  to  100  cars 
short  each  day  of  the  number  they  need 
to  get  their  merchandise  to  markets  In 
the  East  and  other  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  demand  for  plywood  is  In- 
creasing; 90  percent  of  it  Is  usually 
shipped  by  rail;  and  the  supply  of  cars 
is  steadily  diminishing. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  present  per  diem 
rates  only  encourage  hoarding  of  freight 
cars  and  depress  profits  of  our  leading 
Industries.  Better  circulation  of  cars 
will  not  alone  solve  this  crisis.  The  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  should 
have  the  authority  to  prescribe  Incentive 
rates  for  badly  needed  cars.  I  strongly 
lu^e  the  House  to  approve  S.  1098. 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Yotmc«R]. 

Mr.  YOUNGER,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  partly  to  clear  up  the  record, 
and  to  add  to  it. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Springer],  told  part  of  the 
reason  why  this  bill  is  before  us  at  this 
late  date. 

In  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, near  the  end,  the  committee  re- 
ported the  bill,  but  reported  it  with  the 
understanding  that  the  bill  would  not 
come  to  the  floor  and  that  the  chair- 
man would  not  ask  for  a  rule  in  the 
first  session.  During  the  adjournment, 
we  hoped,  the  railroads  would  get  to- 
gether and  agree  on  a  per  diem  rate, 
as  they  did  before,  because  the  per  diem 
rate  which  is  in  vogue  now  was  the  re- 
sult of  an  agreement  among  the  railroads 
and  ordered  by  the  ICC. 

The  last  week  of  the  session  the  then 
chairman  of  our  committee  came  to  me 
and  said  that  he  understood  this  bill 
was  agreeable  to  the  Senate;  the  rail- 
rotids  were  releasing  their  objections  and 
he  was  going  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  this  bill  to  be  called  up  on  Friday  for 
passage.  I  said,  "Well,  if  you  have  cm 
agreement  with  all  of  them,  why,  that  is 
all  right."  Our  chairman  annoimced  on 
the  floor  that  he  was  going  to  call  the 
bill  up  for  consideration  on  the  unani- 
mous consent  calendar  for  Friday,  The 
next  day  I  received  reports  from  some 
railroads  that  they  were  not  in  agree- 
ment with  the  bill.  I  then  went  to  the 
chairman  and  told  him  that  if  he  called 
it  up,  I  would  have  to  object  to  the  con- 
sideration because  it  was  not  in  conform- 
ity with  the  terma  on  which  we  had 
voted  the  bill  out.  He  respected  my  po- 
sition and  the  bill  was  not  called  up. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  session  I  went 
to  our  chairman  and  asked  that  he  ap- 
ply to  our  Committee  on  Rules  for  a  rule, 
because  In  the  Interim  the  railroads  had 
not  gotten  together  and  no  stctlon  hsA 
been  taken.  That  is  the  reason  why  the 
blU  is  coming  to  us  at  this  time.  The 
bill  came  out  of  committee  without  any 
negative  votes.  There  may  be  some 
members  of  the  committee  who  were  not 
present  when  the  bill  was  oonsldered 
who  are  not  In  sigreement  with  the  bill, 
but  there  were  no  record  votes  against 
the  bill  when  it  came  out. 


I  want  to  be  honest  with  the  House 
and  say  that  I  doubt  very  much  if  this 
bill  will  accomplish  what  we  think  it  will. 
I  doubt  very  much  if  the  bill  is  going  to 
cause  very  many  boxcars  to  be  buUt.  I 
would  be  pleasantly  surprised  if  it  does, 
but  I  doubt  that  it  will.  I  doubt  if  the 
mere  raising  of  the  per  diem  rent  is  going 
to  produce  any  more  boxcars,  but  it  is 
worth  trying.  It  is  about  the  only  means 
we  have  of  trying  to  cure  the  deficiency. 
The  record  shows  that  we  have  today  a 
deficiency  of  approximately  15,000  box- 
cars to  meet  the  demands  of  the  freight 
shippers  as  of  today.  Some  of  the  roads 
have  ordered  a  substantial  number  of 
new  cars  to  be  built  this  year.  Other 
roads  have  not.  This  bill  is  one  which  I 
will  vote  for  and  which  I  am  hopeful  will 
produce  something.  If  not,  we  will  have 
to  use  another  method  which  is  probably 
more  stringent  than  this  bill,  because 
boxcars  must  be  built.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  railroads  that  have  in  their  owner- 
ship enough  boxcars  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  shippers  on  their  line,  but 
they  have  been  unable  to  get  those  box- 
cars returned  to  their  line  to  meet  the 
demands  of  their  shippers. 

Therefore,  we  hope  that  the  per  diem 
increase  may  accomplish  this  purpose. 
I  commend  the  bill  to  the  House  and 
hope  it  is  passed.  I  hope  with  this  action 
that  some  new  boxcars  will  be  built. 

Mr.  STAGGKRS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  I>akota  [Mr.  Rkdlin], 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
and  its  distinguished  chairman,  Mr. 
Staggers,  for  bringiiig  this  important 
piece  of  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  urge  the  House  to  support 
S.  1098  as  amended. 

The  flexibility  provided  for  compensa- 
tion rates  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of 
freight  cars  by  this  bill  can  help  a  great 
deal  with  the  boxcar  problem  in  our 
Nation.  This  provision  would  help  as- 
sure a  more  adequate  supply  of  freight 
cars  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  commerce 
and  particularly  the  movement  of  grain. 
This  provision  should  help  to  encourage 
a  better  distribution  of  freight  cars  over 
all  the  Nation  related  to  the  needs  of 
various  aresis.  and  particularly  to  the 
needs  of  grain-producing  areas  such  as 
North  Dakota  at  times  of  harvest  and 
other  times  of  heavy  movement  of  grain. 
This  distribution  problem  was  best  Il- 
lustrated by  the  fact  that  a  major  road 
operating  in  my  State  had  cars  on  lines 
equal  to  only  64.1  percent  of  its  own 
ownership  Just  a  short  time  ago  this 
spring, 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  NelsekI. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  major  problems  of  agriculture  In  re- 
cent years  has  been  the  shortage  of  rail- 
road freight  cars.  This  has  seriously  af- 
fected virtually  all  segments  of  agricul- 
ture. Small  farmers  in  my  district  have 
been  badly  hurt  by  the  constant,  serious 
shortage  of  boxcars. 

The  ominous  aspect  of  these  freight 
car  shortages  is  that  they  are  getting 
worse,  and  at  a  time  when  our  food -lor - 
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export  programs  are  increasing  In  Im- 
portance, 

As  you  all  know,  the  costly  and  dis- 
ruptive effects  of  freight  car  shortages 
are  not  confined  to  agriculture,  or  to  any 
particular  area  of  the  Nation.  I  am  sure 
each  Member  of  Congress  has  constitu- 
ents who  have  felt  the  sting  of  this 
problem. 

We  now  have  an  opportunity  to  enact 
a  piece  of  legislation,  S.  1098,  that  will 
take  an  all-important  step  toward  the 
eventual  alleviation  of  car  shortages. 
Because  of  economic  self-interest,  the 
railroads  themselves  have  not  been  able 
to  agree  upon  a  solution  to  the  problem. 

There  has  been  an  intensive  effort  to 
cloud  the  underlsrlng  reasons  for  these 
car  shortages,  but  the  basic  cause  is  one 
of  simple  economics. 

There  are  contributing  factors,  such 
as  the  lack  of  an  efBcient  method  of 
keeping  trsick  of  and  distributing  freight 
cars  on  a  national  basis;  and  because 
freight  cars  too  often  wait  long  periods 
of  time  at  ports  or  elevators  for  unload- 
ing and  eventual  return  to  service. 
These  factors,  do  indeed,  contribute  to 
the  severity  of  the  national  freight  car 
shortage. 

But  the  basic,  imderlying  cause  is  sim- 
ply that  car  ownership  is  not  sufiQciently 
profitable  for  many  railroads.  Like  all 
businesses,  railroads  have  only  a  certain 
amount  of  money  to  invest  each  year. 
Understandably,  they  Invest  their  money 
where  it  will  bring  the  highest  return. 
For  many  years — perhaps  25,  at  least — 
car  ownership  has  not  been  a  suflJciently 
profitable  investment  to  warrant  large 
outlays  by  these  roads.  The  dally  rental 
rate  eswh  railroad  pays  for  the  use 
of  another's  cars  is  established  by  a  sort 
of  gentleman's  agreement  on  the  part 
of  all  the  railroads  of  the  coimtry,  who 
negotiate  the  rentals  through  their  trade 
organization,  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads.  There  is  a  sharp  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  railroads  as  to 
what  the  level  of  car  rentals  should  be. 

This  difference  of  opinion  is  not  a  re- 
mit of  geography,  as  some  persons  would 
have  you  believe.  Rather,  it  depends 
upon  whether  a  railroad  imloads  more 
cars  on  its  rails  each  day  than  it  needs 
to  meet  loading  requirements,  or  whether 
It  needs  more  cars  for  loading  than  have 
just  been  unloaded.  Those  railroads  who 
receive  more  cars  than  they  need  want 
to  keep  the  rental  rate  as  low  as  pos- 
sible. Railroads  who  receive  fewer  cars 
wan  they  need  for  loading  want  the  rate 
Wgh  enough  to  encourage  faster  return 
of  cars  to  their  owners,  and  to  provide  an 
incentive  for  railroads  to  own  enough 
cars.  This  is  the  situation  in  a  nut- 
shell. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  way  a  rail- 
road can  keep  all  its  cars  on  its  own 
™es.  If  such  were  the  case— if  cars 
were  unloaded  at  each  junction  point  and 
the  shipments  transferred  to  cars  owned 
OS  the  railroad  which  would  then  con- 
tinue the  haul— no  doubt  we  would  find 
every  railroad  of  the  country  owning 
enough  cars  to  accommodate  all  the  busi- 
ness that  came  its  way.  But  transferring 
"fading  at  junctions  is  impracUcal  and 
cosUy. 


Railroad  cars  are  designee  lor  inter- 
changeabillty :  their  parts  are  standard- 
ized, as  is  the  gage  of  the  rails  over 
which  they  roll.  A  car  loaded  on  the 
Pacific  coast  may  travel  a  dozen  rail- 
roads on  its  trip  to  the  east  coast.  This 
flexibility  is  one  of  the  great  strengths 
of  American  railroading. 

But  this  very  strength  produces  a  loop- 
hole for  certain  railroads  to  economize 
on  their  own  car  ownership,  and  often 
on  their  car  maintenance,  at  the  expense 
of  other  railroads.  Through  their  vot- 
ing strength  in  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Railroads,  these  roads  have  been 
able  to  keep  the  rental  rate  at  an  unduly 
low  level.  As  a  result,  the  Investment 
emphasis  of  many  railroads  has  been 
placed  on  other  than  freight  car  equip- 
ment. And  the  national  freight  car  fleet 
has  steadily  and  alarmingly  decreased. 

Because  freight  car  ownership  has  suf- 
fered a  sharp  decline,  many  Industries 
have  also  suffered.  Car  shortages  used 
to  be  confined  only  to  box  cars  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country  at  grain  harvest 
seasons.  Such  is  no  longer  the  case. 
Today,  shortages  of  almost  any  type  of 
railroad  freight  car  can  occur  in  almost 
any  part  of  the  country  at  almost  any 
time  of  the  year.  The  selfish  and  short- 
sighted policy  of  the  car-terminating 
railroads  Is  coming  home  to  roost.  It 
has  done  grave  injury  not  only  to  agri- 
culture, lumbering,  and  many  other  in- 
dustries, but  it  has  been  exceedingly 
costly  to  the  railroads  themselves.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  freight  revenue  have 
been  lost  because  cars  were  not  avail- 
able. Often  the  car-short  industries  had 
to  find  alternate,  higher-cost  forms  of 
transportation,  and  these  higher  costs 
eventually  were  passed  tilong  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

"There  Is  little  evidence,  however,  that 
the  car-terminating  railroads  respon- 
sible for  the  increasing  severity  of  freight 
car  shortages  are  about  to  abandon  their 
campaign  to  keep  car  rental  rates  low. 
The  public  interest  is  seemingly  over- 
looked. One  of  the  propaganda  efforts 
is  that  although  the  nimiber  of  cars  in 
the  national  fleet  has  admittedly  de- 
clined, the  larger  capacities  of  the  new 
cars,  coupled  with  their  allegedly  greater 
utility,  has  produced  no  net  decline  in 
total  transportation  capabilities.  This 
is  sheer  fantasy,  and  illustrative  of  the 
extent  to  which  these  roads  will  go  in 
an  attempt  to  cling  to  their  advantage 
realized  from  too-low  car  rentals. 

I  do  not  claim  that  passage  of  S.  1098 
will  prove  a  cure-all.  It  will  not.  But 
It  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  long-range 
solution  of  the  freight  car  problem.  It 
is  axiomatic  in  our  American  economy 
that  if  something  becomes  profitable,  it 
soon  ceases  to  be  scarce.  There  is  no 
reason  to  think  this  philosophy  will  ex- 
perience a  first-time  failure  if  applied  to 
railroad  freight  cars. 

S.  1098  will  designate  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  a  tribunal — 
which  we  trust  will  be  impartial — be- 
tween the  low-rental  and  high-rental 
camps  of  the  raitroswl  industry  which 
historically  have  been  unable  to  agree 
on  car  rental  rates.  Such  Inability  to 
resolve  Issues,  with  resulting  need  to  seek 
arbitration  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 


Commission,  is  not  unknown  in  the  rail- 
road industry.  It  is.  in  fact,  more  the 
nile  than  the  exception. 

The  tenninating  lines  should  no  longer 
be  permitted  to  successfully  continue 
their  program  of  delaying  and  stalling 
this  legislation.  Their  requests  for 
"further  study"  have  been  granted  too 
many  times,  to  the  great  disadvantage 
of  miUions  of  Americans,  Now  is  the 
time  to  bring  commonsense  to  the  prob- 
lem of  freight  car  supply.  Without  pas- 
sage of  legislation  to  alleviate  the  box- 
car shortage,  I  confidently  predict  we 
will  soon  be  considering  a  very  costly 
method  of  Goveniment  acquisition  of 
freight  cars.  I  would  vote  for  such  a 
solution  with  great  reluctance,  for  it 
would  presage  goverrunental  involvement 
in  railroading  that  should  give  railroad 
management  pause. 

I  have  been  asking  for  legislation  such 
as  the  House  is  conslderii^g  today  for 
several  years,  and  I  would  far  prefer  this 
method  of  dealing  with  the  problem  than 
by  a  massive  Qovernment  ownership  pro- 
gram which  may  well  result  if  we  fall 
to  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Langen]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  no 
secret  that  the  national  boxcar  shortage 
continues  unabated  in  relationship  to  the 
growing  population  and  the  Increasing 
needs  for  shipping  grains,  foods,  and 
other  products.  It  is  recognized  that 
some  of  the  railroads  have  made  com- 
mendable progress  in  modernizing  and 
implementing  their  fleets  of  cars,  but  the 
shortage  continues  and  is  now  a  year- 
round  problem  in  many  aresis  of  the  Na- 
tion, Unfortunately,  the  construction  of 
new  boxcars  is  not  keeping  up  with  the 
retirement  of  old  cars,  especially  in  the 
plain  boxcar  category,  which  carries 
most  of  the  grains  and  other  farm  com- 
modities being  shipped  across  the  coun- 
try and  Into  ports  for  shipment  to  the 
food-hungry  nations  of  the  world.  In 
other  words,  our  war  on  hunger,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  Is  threatened  by  the 
boxcar  shortage. 

While  some  progress  has  been  made  In 
providing  specialized  freight  cars,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in- 
forms me  that  the  number  of  plain  box- 
cars on  hand,  the  work-horses  of  the  car 
fleet,  dropped  by  almost  30  percent  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years.  We  had  190.550 
less  plain  box  cars  on  January  1  of  this 
year  than  we  had  on  January  1  of  1956. 

It  was  almost  2  years  ago  when  the  ICC 
attempted  to  alleviate  boxcar  shortages 
by  responding  to  my  suggestions  to  re- 
duce the  free  time  during  which  a  boxcar 
tsould  sit  at  a  port.  It  was  a  step  In  the 
right  dlrecticm  and  recognized  the  need 
for  moving  critically  needed  cars  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  I  also  noted  at 
that  time  that  reducing  the  free  time  only 
affected  part  of  the  problem,  that  the 
storage  charges  Imposed  were  so  low  in 
many  cases  that  many  rail  lines  were 
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encouraged  to  hold  these  cars  for  addi- 
tional days  It  seemed  that  charges  for 
using  cars  owned  by  other  rail  lines  were 
so  low  that  the  cars  were  not  only  being 
used  for  storage  at  ports  but  some  rail 
hnes  were  actually  discouraged  from  add- 
ing to  their  own  fleet  of  cars. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  b»€n  most  s%Tnpathet:c  to  this  prob- 
lem, and  I  believe  welcomes  the  passage 
of  the  bill  before  us  today.  S  1098  which 
Will  provide  the  ICC  with  additional  au- 
thority with  which  to  further  regulate 
certain  rates  with  the  purpose  of  insuring 
the  adequacy  of  the  national  railroad 
freight  car  sup.aly  I  believe  this  bill  will 
provide  an  effective  tool  for  the  ICC.  It 
is  not  an  immediate  and  total  solution  to 
the  boxcar  problem,  but  It  is  needed  in 
the  effort  to  reverse  the  trend  that  has 
seen  the  boxcar  supply  dwindle  to  a  dan- 
gerous level. 

We  in  the  Midwest  perhaps  feel  the 
boxcar  shortage  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
any  section  of  the  country  Our  greatest 
difficulty  still  comes  durinf:  the  harvest 
season,  but  we  experience-  shortages  all 
of  the  other  months  of  the  year  as  well. 
I  believe  the  ICC  has  made  an  honest 
effort  to  move  boxcars  into  areas  of 
Erreatest  need,  such  as  early  this  spring 
when  we  In  the  Midwest  desperately 
needed  to  move  our  stored  grains  out  of 
the  path  of  onrushin?  flood  waters.  The 
cars  were  provided,  but  as  the  ICC 
pointed  out  at  the  time,  it  was  a  case  of 
moving  cars  from  one  critical  shortage 
area  to  another  area  of  even  more  criti- 
cal shortage. 

Legislation  to  correct  this  problem 
must  do  two  things,  stimulate  construc- 
tion of  more  new  boxcars  and  speed  up 
'.he  return  of  present  cars  to  the  lines 
that  need  them  I  believe  this  bill  is  a 
positive  step  toward  accomplishment  of 
both  of  these  objectives. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  growing  shortage 
of  boxcars  is  causing  serious  financial 
damage  to  many  industries  across  the 
Nation  Over  the  long  term  this  short- 
aiie  threatens  to  hamstrinK  our  ability  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  exploding  popula- 
tion and  threatens  the  execution  of  our 
commitments  to  other  nations  of  the 
world.  Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
act  in  a  positive  maimer  toward  solving 
this  problem.  I  respectfully  urge  favor- 
able consideration  of  S.  1098,  to  amend 
section  l<14iiai  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act, 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
.vieid  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Ullm.ks  ]. 

Mr  ULLMAN.  I  want  to  commend 
the  committee  and  lU  chairman  for 
bringmg  this  very  miportant  legislation 
to  the  floor  of  the  House.  The  prob- 
lems created  by  tlie  national  boxcar 
shortage  are  particularly  acute  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  where  major  ship- 
ments of  lumber,  grain,  and  other  com- 
mxliiies  are  frequently  delayed  and 
scheduled  shipments  disrupted. 

For  many  years  the  shorta^'e  has  af- 
fected the  region  during  the  grain  ship- 
ping season,  but  in  recent  years  it  has 
shifted  from  a  seasonal  problem  to  one 
of  the  constant  concern  by  all  shippers  of 
bulk  commodities. 


This  chronic  shortafire  can  only  be 
solved  by  Improved  utilization  of  exist- 
ing rolling  stock  and  by  bringing  new 
equipment  Into  service  at  a  faster  rate 
than  has  been  accomplished  in  past 
years.  I  believe  the  enactment  of 
S.  1098  is  a  positive  step  toward  the 
achievement  of  those  goals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  support  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Duncan]. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  am  grateful  both  individually  and 
on  behalf  of  my  constituents  to  the  com- 
mittee, Its  past  chairman,  Mr.  Harris, 
and  to  Its  present  chairman,  Mr.  Stag- 
gers, for  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  approval 
of  S,  1098  by  this  House. 

For  too  many  years  the  shippers  In 
the  State  of  Oregon — and  elsewhere — 
have  struggled  to  fulfill  orders  under  the 
most  trying  conditions  of  a  chronic  box- 
car shortage. 

Seven  weeks  ago,  I  stood  here  and  said 
the  situation  was  assuming  the  "propor- 
tions of  national  shame."  I  still  believe 
this  to  be  true. 

There  have  been  all  sorts  of  conflict- 
ing statements  over  the  years  as  to  the 
causes  for  the  shortage.  Regardless,  the 
point  is  that  something  must  be  done 
and  done  now. 

This  bill  Is  designed  to  encourage  rail- 
roads to  acquire  their  own  fleets  of  cars 
instead  of  freeloading  on  the  cars  of 
another  railroad.  The  bill  does  this  by 
authorizing  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  give  due  consideration 
to  a  variety  of  factors  in  fixing  compen- 
sation to  be  paid  by  one  railroad,  for 
example  one  in  the  East,  for  the  use  of 
any  tST^e  of  freight  car  owned  by  an- 
other railroad,  for  example,  one  in  the 
West. 

The  bill  takes  the  handcuffs  off  the 
ICC  which  a  Federal  district  court  put 
on  nearly  20  years  ago  when  it  ruled  in 
the  Palmer  case  that  the  specific  power 
of  the  ICC  to  fix  compensation  for  daily 
rental  is  not  coextensive  with  the  pow- 
er to  regulate  the  use  of  freight  cars. 

The  shortage — one  mainly  of  supply, 
but  also  one  of  distribution — becomes 
more  aggravated  by  the  year.  From  a 
condition  of  occasional  shortage — such 
as  occurs  at  harvest  time — the  condition 
has  become  a  chronic  one — occurring  in 
any  month,  in  any  year  and  with  re- 
spect to  any  type  of  freight  car.  Special 
orders  to  relieve  specific  shortages  sim- 
ply distributed  the  shortage  and  moved 
it  from  place  to  place  in  an  uneconomic 
fashion. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record — Charles 
Webb  of  the  ICC  testified  last  fall  that 
the  carrying  capacity  of  freight  cars  on 
clsiss  1  railroads  decreased  from  a  to- 
tal of  91  million  tons  to  87  million  tons 
between  January  1956  and  January 
1966.  In  step  with  this,  the  number  of 
cars  decreased  during  the  same  10-year 
period  from  1.774.614  cars  to  1,550,447 
cars — a  "record  low"  the  report  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  calls  it. 


In  Febniary  of  this  year,  Oregon  ship- 
pers  reported  to  me  that  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  was  able  to  furnish  only 
55  percent  of  car  requirements.  About 
the  same  time,  the  Southwest  Oregon 
Shippers'  Traffic  Association  wrote  me 
that  customer  mills  were  loading  at  less 
than  half  of  normal  loadings — approxi- 
mately 48  percent.  Shortages  translate 
themselves  into  plant  shutdowns,  wltli 
hardship  to  employer  and  employee  alike, 
and  added  storage  costs. 

The  economics  of  the  situation  show 
that  the  earning  value  of  freight  cars 
generally  exceeds  per  diem  charges  now 
rurming  from  a  little  over  $2  a  day  to 
slightly  more  than  $12  a  day,  depend- 
ing on  the  category  of  car.  It  is  quite 
apparent,  then,  that  if  a  railroad  can 
manage  to  handle  its  business  using  cars 
belonging  to  other  railroads  it  Is  en- 
couraged to  do  so  by  the  per  diem  sys- 
tem now  in  force.  Also,  such  a  rail- 
road is  led  to  the  practice  of  scrapping 
Its  own  womout  boxcars  but  not  or- 
dering replacements. 

In  a  time  of  a  rapidly  expanding  econ- 
omy, which  means  an  increasing  volume 
of  goods  and  services,  it  is  senseless  to 
tolerate  a  declining  supply  of  freight 
cars.  Production — without  adequate 
means  of  transportation — becomes 
thereby  crippled.  The  losses  to  indi- 
vidual shippers — and  to  the  national 
economy  In  the  aggregate — become  sub- 
stantial. 

This  bill  has  broad  support  from  in- 
volved Government  agencies.  The  ICC 
Is  on  record  with  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  as 
stating  that  enactment  of  the  bill  would 
"overcome  the  effect  of  the  decision  in 
the  Palmer  case  and  would  be  of  sub- 
stantial assistance  to  the  Commission  in 
its  efforts  to  alleviate  the  crippling  eco- 
nomic effects  of  freight  car  shortages." 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Orvllle 
Freeman,  has  said  the  bill  "is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction."  The  office  of  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment has  endorsed  the  bill  on  the  grounds 
there  is  a  need  "to  provide  a  more  equi- 
table apportionment  of  railroad  car 
costs."  The  Department  of  the  Army  last 
fall  expressed  the  view  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  "vitally  interested 
in  there  being  an  adequate  railroad 
freight  car  supply  in  the  United  States." 
And  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning, 
lodged  In  the  Executive  office  of  the 
President,  said  the  bill  will  legitimately 
arm  the  ICC  with  authority  to  "consider 
freight  car  supply  as  a  factor  in  its  de- 
termination of  rental  rates." 

Now,  this  bill  is  not  the  complete  an- 
swer to  the  shortage  in  the  sense  that 
overnight  its  passage — will  immediately 
put  cars  on  sidings.  It  will  not.  Even 
with  its  Intended  effect,  it  will  take  sev- 
eral years  before  substantial  numbers 
of  new  cars  will  be  constructed  and  "on 
the  Une." 

There  is  also  a  related  aspect.  We 
do  not  have  available  current  in- 
formation on  commodity  shipping  prac- 
tices and  on-rail  car  location,  movement 
or  availability  forecasts.  In  late  March 
of  this  year,  I  was  told  that  rail  car 
data  being  used  at  that  time  was  ac- 
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tually  data  known  as  of  February  1, 
several  weeks  earlier.  It  does  not  seem 
possible  that  a  sophisticated  transpoiia- 
tion  system  in  the  world's  major  indus- 
trial nation  can  operate  effectively  with 
such  dated  data. 

Therefore,  I  urge,  along  with  passage 
(rf  this  bill,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment undertake  a  comprehensive  study 
of  our  surface  commodity  transporta- 
tion systems — to  Include  the  possibility 
of  using  computer  systems  to  keep  track 
of  current  rail  car  locations  and  destina- 
tions. 

The  squeeze  on  circulation  of  boxcars 
will  not  get  better  even  under  a  crash 
program  of  construction  for  perhaps  2 
years.  Thus,  we  should  hesitate  no 
longer,  we  should  pass  this  legislation. 

Those  who  would  argue,  as  the  rail- 
roads have  sometimes  done,  that  they 
want  no  additional  regulation  of  any 
kind  and  who  therefore  have  in  the  past 
opposed  this  bill,  I  would  suggest  to  them 
that  if  they  think  this  represents  gov- 
ernment regulation,  they  should  wait 
until  the  demands  of  the  shippers — ^the 
shippers  in  my  own  area  many  of  whom 
are  top  free  enterprise  people — they 
should  wait  until  the  demands  of  those 
people  who  continue  to  be  plagued  by 
the  shortage  of  cars  reach  such  a  cre- 
scendo that  it  will  result  in  the  passage 
of  much  more  restrictive  legislation  than 
this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  thank  the  com- 
mittee and  urge  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith]. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
have  listened  to  the  previous  speakers,  I 
have  listened  in  vain  for  someone  to 
speak  for  the  terminal  railroads  on  the 
east  coast. 

I  believe  that  unless  some  answer  is 
found  to  the  questions  as  to  the  Impact 
of  this  legislation  on  the  eastern  roads, 
we  may  have  to  ask  that  certain  amend- 
ments be  added  to  the  bill  at  the  ap- 
propriate time.  In  preparation  for  that 
possibility  I  should  like  to  ask  the  chair- 
man if  there  is  any  way  in  which  we  can 
guarantee  that  the  penalties  or  the  In- 
centives that  would  be  tissessed  would  in 
fact  result  in  additional  freight  cars,  or 
If  they  would  not  in  effect  help  the  richer 
roads  become  richer  and  the  poorer  roads 
to  become  poorer? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  not  the 
Intention. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  realize  that  is  not  the 
IntenUon  of  the  bill.  I  am  in  sympathy 
with  the  intentions  of  the  bill.  But  I 
am  concerned  that  the  penalties  or  the 
Incentives  that  will  be  collected  may  not 
actually  be  used  for  the  purpose  for 
which  we  hope  they  will  be. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr  KEITH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  might  say  to  the 
genUeman  that  this  will  not  be  put  into 
PracUce  until  there  have  been  full  hear- 
ings before  the  Commission  and  all  sides 


have  had  an  opportunity  to  argue  and 
present  their  facts  on  the  question.  I  am 
certain  that  if  there  is  discrimination,  we 
will  see  it.  The  committee  wUl  keep 
watch  over  the  situation.  This  will  be 
done  only  after  each  side  has  had  an  op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  KEITH.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  KEITH.    Could  we  not  specify  in 
the  legislation  that  the  incentive  fees 
that  are  collected  should  go  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  will  certainly  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  total  amount 
of  the  incentive  payments  envisioned 
would  be  a  relatively  small  amount,  per- 
haps in  the  millions.  While  the  amoimt 
is  not  small,  we  actually  need  billions  of 
dollars  to  supply  the  cars  that  are  needed 
in  this  country.  We  would  not  wish  any- 
one to  think  the  investment  required  is 
limited  to  the  amount  of  incentive  per 
diem.  The  provision  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman refers  is  only  an  incentive. 

As  you  know  since  you  are  a  member  of 
the  committee,  the  committee  in  its  wis- 
dom tried  to  do  the  very  best  It  could  un- 
der the  circumstances  after  the  railroads 
failed  to  do  theh-  job.  I  thought  it  was 
their  job  to  meet  this  problem.  The 
chairmen  corresponded  with  them  for 
months  in  an  effort  to  get  them  to  do 
sometliing  or  to  come  up  with  some  kind 
of  suggestion,  which  we  really  did  not  get. 
As  I  said,  this  will  not  be  put  into  effect 
imtil  after  complete  hearings  have  been 
held  before  the  Commission  showing  the 
need,  and  certain  groups  can  be  ex- 
empted if,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Commis- 
sion, such  exemptions  are  needed  in  the 
public  Interest. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Would  there  be  any  ap- 
peal to  the  courts  from  the  ruling  of  the 
Commission? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Certainly. 
Mr.  KEITH.  Would  the  gentleman 
answer  one  additional  question.  Is  there 
by  chance  a  constitutional  question  in- 
volved in  that  we  are  talcing  property 
without  due  process? 

Mr.  STAGGERS,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jield  again? 
Mr.  KLEITH.  I  yield, 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  No  constitutional 
question  that  I  know  of  is  involved,  ex- 
cept that  there  are  confiicting  opinions 
between  railroads.  This  legislation  is  an 
attempt  to  resolve  some  of  that  conflict 
and  to  bring  some  order  out  of  the  chaos 
that  now  exists. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chahroan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me.  apropos  of  the 
answer  of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr.  KETTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  It  was  my  understand- 
ing just  from  the  brief  hearings  in  the 
Rules  Committee  on  this  question  that 
the  deficiency  created  by  the  previous  de- 
cision rendered  by  the  courts  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  did  not 
have  authority  to  fix  rates  and  to  take 
these  issues  Into  account  will  be  supplied 
by  this  legislation.    It  will  be  constitu- 


tional because  there  will  be  statutory 
authority  for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  if  he  has  any  other  requests 
for  time.  I  have  only  one  more  request 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  very  happy  that  the 
House  is  today,  at  long  last,  considering 
S.  1098,  an  amendment  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  designed  to  insure  the  ad- 
equacy of  the  national  railroad  freight 
car  supply. 

This  bill  is  essentiaUy  identical  to  H.R. 
8950,  the  bill  I  introduced  on  June  10, 
1965,  to  relieve  this  problem.  Hearings 
were  held  last  year  and  since  that  time 
the  already  critical  freight  car  supply 
became  virtually  intolerable.  This  legis- 
lation is  the  most  important  step  toward 
solving  one  of  the  most  frustrating  and 
irritating  problems  North  Dakota  farm- 
ers and  grain  shippers  have  had  to  face 
over  the  years. 

My  colleague  from  Massachusetts  just 
raised  the  point  whether  this  bill  was  in 
conflict  with  the  Constitution  I  hardly 
think  so,  and  I  think  the  chairman  will 
bear  out  the  fact  that  this  bill  merely 
gives  an  Individual  railroad  a  right  to 
charge  an  equitable  rental  rate  for  the 
equipment  which  it  does  in  fact  own  and 
has  in  fact  Invested  Its  own  funds  in. 
It  certainly  is  a  long  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  shortage  of  railroad  cars  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  smnual  harvest  to  mar- 
ket centers  has  become  more  severe  ev- 
ery year.  Line  grain  storage  points  are 
filled  to  overflow  soon  after  harvest  be- 
gins, and  farmers  have  annually  faced 
the  disappointing  task  of  dumping  their 
harvest  on  the  groimd.  Losses  result 
and  losses  are  multiplied  simply  because 
sufficient  cars  are  not  available  to  allow 
shippers  to  take  advantage  of  market 
prices. 

The  seriousness  of  this  situation  is 
best  demonstrated  by  events  in  my  home 
State  since  harvest  started  last  fall.  A 
particularly  wet  fall  delayed  field  work 
and  additional  grain  was  destroyed  be- 
cause sufficient  storage  space  was  not 
available.  Grain  drj'ing  facilities  were 
also  plugged  because  the  car  shortage 
prevented  orderly  transportation  of  the 
harvest. 

Later  in  the  fall,  when  the  situation 
was  still  critical,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture reacted  by  compounding  the 
problem.  They  placed  all  Government- 
owned  wheat  on  the  market,  depressing 
the  market  price  which  many  farmers 
had  not  yet  been  able  to  take  advantage 
of  and  put  further  demands  on  the  al- 
ready critically  short  supply  of  railroad 
cars. 

The  problem  was  not  localized  In 
North  Dakota  nor  was  it  just  in  farm 
areas.  I  understand  that  the  great  lum- 
ber industry  of  the  Northwest  was  se- 
verely crippled,  and  men  were  laid  off 
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work  because  of  the  lack  of  rail  trans- 
portation And  the  problem  goes  into 
the  field  of  national  defense,  also  Many 
of  the  weapons  for  the  strupule  in  Viet- 
nam must  be  shipped  over  these  North- 
ern lines,  and  the  shortage  of  cars  adds 
to  the  confusion  and  diflicuity  of  malting 
sure  that  the  supplies  our  men  need 
in  Vietnam  arrive  in  time  Then,  too, 
the  Administration  has  recently  em- 
barked on  an  expanded  fo'3d-for-peace 
program.  The  need  for  our  grain  is  ur- 
gent and  Immediate  if  millions  of  people 
are  to  be  saved  from  starvation  in  India. 
We  have  been  told  of  steamers  waiting 
to  be  loaded  in  west  coast  ports,  but  no 
grain  available.  At  the  same  time,  grain 
that  had  been  sold  as  long  ago  as  last 
December  for  delivery  to  these  ports  was 
still,  in  March,  located  m  elevators  and 
warehouses  in  the  Midwest,  unable  to  be 
moved  to  the  coast  for  shipment. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
look  action,  finally,  m  March  by  issuing 
an  exclusion  order  for  the  two  larger 
railroad  lines  serving  North  Dakota  and 
the  Northwestern  States.  This  exclusion 
order  is  merely  a  temporary  policing  ac- 
tion, necessary  because  this  type  of  legis- 
lation IS  not  m  effect.  Their  investiga- 
tion revealed  that  the  problem  did  not 
occur  because  these  lines  failed  to  own 
freight  cars  m  sufiBcient  numbers  to  ade- 
quately serve  the  area,  but  because  per 
diem  rates  have  been  and  are  so  low  as 
to  discourage  new  car  building  and  to 
encourage  railroads  m  some  areas  to 
rent  cars  of  others  rather  than  to  buy 
their  own.  Because  it  has  been  cheaper 
to  rent  cars  than  to  buiJd  tiiem,  the  num- 
ber of  freight  cars  in  the  country  has 
declined  by  about  200.000  in  the  last  10 
years 

Daily  fees  currently  charged  by  rail- 
roads range  from  $2  16  a  day  for  an  old 
car  worth  $1,000  or  less  up  to  $12.18  a 
day  for  a  $35,000  auto-rack  car.  Actu- 
ally, you  can  rent  a  $15,000  boxcar  for 
less  than  half  the  rental  that  Hertz 
would  charge  you  for  a  S3. 500  Chevrolet. 
By  comparing  these  low  fees  to  the  rental 
charge  made  by  automobile  leasing 
agencies,  members  can  get  an  indica- 
tion of  how  Important  it  is  that  this 
amendment  be  passed. 

At  the  time  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  issued  its  exclusion  order. 
It  was  determined  that  the  Great  North- 
em  Railroad  had  only  52  4  percent  of 
its  cars  on  Its  own  lines,  and  the  North- 
ern Pacific  had  only  60  6  percent. 

This  exclusion  order  is  serving  its  pur- 
pose and  at  the  present  time.  I  am  told, 
sufficient  cars  are  now  available  and  the 
problem  is  being  relieved.  Too  late,  of 
course,  to  take  advantage  of  the  im- 
proved grain  markets  already  depressed 
by  Oovernment  wheat  .sales — but  in  time 
to  clear  up  available  storage  for  the  1966 
harvest. 

The  exclusion  order  will  be  In  effect 
only  until  May  28  and  after  that  time 
I  have  no  fear  of  predicting  the  car 
shortage  problem  will  return  unless  Con- 
gress takes  appropriate  action  today. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset  of  my  re- 
marks, this  problem  Is  not  new  and  pr)- 
posed  solutions  have  received  careful 
consideration  over  the  years  The  solu- 
tion proposed  in  my  bill,  H.R.  8950  and 
In  S.  1098  has  also  received  careful  con- 


sideration and  has  earned  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee.  In  view  of  these 
facts  and  the  needs  of  our  Nation,  I  ur- 
gently request  support  for  this  measure, 
which  Is  of  such  Immediate  necessity. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  In 
expressing  my  appreciation  to  the  chalr- 
maji  and  members  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  for  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  floor  today. 

The  forest  products  industry,  nation- 
wide, moves  the  great  bulk  of  Its  produc- 
tion to  market  by  rail.  In  recent  years, 
this  has  become  Increasingly  complicated 
t>ecause  of  a  recurring  crisis  In  boxcar 
supply  that  Is  slowly  choking  off  the  more 
remote  plants  and  reaching  closer  and 
closer  to  major  marketing  centers. 

In  1963,  when  we  experienced  the  worst 
boxcar  crisis  in  history,  there  was  a 
nationwide  shortage  of  17,000  boxcars 
per  day — every  day  for  weeks.  In  other 
words,  the  shortage  was  17,000  the  first 
day.  24,000  the  second,  and  51,000  the 
third,  and  so  on. 

Things  again  were  tight  In  1964,  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Ccwnmission 
predicted  more  problems  In  1965 — the 
prediction  was  borne  out — and  the  situ- 
ation is  no  better  today. 

The  reason  we  have  a  boxcar  shortage 
is  a  simple  one — there  just  are  not 
enough  boxcars  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  shippers.  Car  supply  is  at  its  lowest 
point  since  1900,  and.  In  a  period  of  un- 
precedented national  growth,  the  supply 
of  boxcars  is  declining  every  year. 

ICC  has  been  issuing  service  orders  at 
a  rapid  rate  in  an  effort  to  alleviate  the 
problem.  But  the  fact  is,  these  orders 
can  often  be  effective  In  meeting  a  pecu- 
liar situation,  but  they  are  not  designed 
to  solve  the  overall  car  shortages. 

Why  does  the  lumber  Industry  continue 
to  depend  on  the  railroads  for  trans- 
portation when  they  are  continually 
faced  with  problems  of  Inadequate  supply 
of  the  types  of  equipment  suited  to  their 
needs?  The  answer  Is  that  up  to  now, 
no  other  form  of  transportation  Is  capa- 
ble of  handling  the  volume  at  costs  as 
low  as  railroads  provide.  Further,  some 
products  such  as  plywood  must  be  shipped 
under  cover  to  protect  them  from  the 
elements. 

The  western  lines,  shipping  lumber 
from  west  coast  forests,  have  found  that 
they  simply  cannot  afford  to  maintain 
the  entire  boxcar  supply,  especially  when 
eastern  lines  hoard  western-owned  cars. 
Anjrtlme  an  unusual  demand  Is  put  on 
car  supply — a  dock  strike,  a  grain  har- 
vest, and  so  forth — the  West  finds  Itself 
literally  crying  In  the  wilderness. 

The  only  soluti<Hi  to  this  problem  we 
are  talking  about — the  critical  shortage 
of  boxcars — is  obvious :  An  Increase  In  the 
number  of  available  freight  cars,  espe- 
cially the  workhorse  of  the  fleet,  the  box- 
car. The  legislation  introduced  in  the 
(Senate — 8. 1098 — and  In  the  House — H.R. 
7165 — and  supported  by  the  ICC  is  de- 
signed to  do  just  that:  Increase  the  na- 
tional supply  of  boxcars  by  providing  in- 


centive for  their  construction.  These 
identical  bills,  sponsored  by  legislative 
experts  on  transportation,  have  as  their 
purpose  "to  insiu-e  the  adequacy  of  the 
national  freight  car  supply."  The  in- 
centive provided  in  the  bill  is  that,  with 
Increased  per  diem  costs  for  handling 
boxcars,  some  railroads  may  find  It  better 
to  build  additional  cars  for  their  own  use. 

I  would  also  endorse  an  amendment 
which  would  provide  a  second  incentive. 
This  amendment  would  exempt  from  per 
diem  costs,  any  railroad  which  has  pro- 
vided enough  boxcars  to  meet  its  own 
needs  in  general  commerce  and  the  needs 
of  national  defense.  I  think  this  amaid- 
ment  would  improve  the  bill,  and  that, 
somewhere  in  the  course  of  action,  it  wili 
be  accepted. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
harvest  season  for  many  years  the  Mid- 
west has  suffered  financial  loss  and  un- 
told frustration  because  of  the  short- 
age of  freight  cars  needed  to  transport 
grain  and  other  crops.  The  story  has 
been  told  too  often  to  need  repeating. 
Attempts  to  correct  the  situation  through 
industry  channels  and  through  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  have  been 
equally  unproductive.  There  is  no  ab- 
solute certainty  about  the  proper  sc^u- 
tlon,  but  many  people  have  contended 
during  this  period  that  the  amount  to 
be  paid  for  using  a  freight  car  owned  by 
another  railroad  Is  the  key  to  a  practical 
solution.     Frankly.  I  cannot  be  sure. 

There  seems  to  be  logic  in  the  conten- 
tion that  high  per  diem  rates  would  tend 
to  speed  up  the  tum-aroiuid  of  cars  and 
would  at  the  same  time  create  the  incen- 
tive to  obtain  and  maintain  larger  fleets. 
The  railroad  Industry  itself  has  been 
hopelessly  split  in  its  opinion.  Some 
roads  contend  that  substantially  higher 
rates  than  now  exist  would  ruin  them  en- 
tirely.    Perhaps  so. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
was  set  up  to  handle  the  detailed  matters 
of  railroad  regulation.  It  is  perfectly 
willing  to  take  the  responsibility  In  the 
matter  of  per  diem.  It  is,  however,  ham- 
pered by  a  court  decision  which  restricts 
its  jurisdiction  to  deciding  what  per  diem 
will  give  a  compensatory  return  on  in- 
vestment and  it  is  denied  the  power  to 
go  the  next  step  and  decide  what  rates 
of  per  diem  might  offer  Incentive  to  car 
ownership.  The  bill  before  us  today 
merely  lifts  that  restriction  and  makes  it 
possible  for  the  IntersUte  Commerce 
Commission  to  take  that  next  step.  By 
delaying  the  effective  date  to  Septem- 
ber 1966,  it  also  offers  the  opportunity  for 
the  various  elements  of  the  railroad  in- 
dustry to  try  again  to  reach  agreement. 

We  are  saying  to  the  Commission  here, 
"Go  ahead  and  use  your  knowledge  and 
experience  with  railroad  matters  and 
work  out  a  Just  and  workable  arrange- 
ment." At  the  same  time,  the  bill  does 
allow  for  exceptions  In  the  case  of  groups 
of  roeds  which  cannot  meet  the  general 
requirement  without  jeopardizing  the 
overall  ruttlonal  interest.  The  bill  also 
makes  what  seems  to  me  an  unnece*- 
sary  and  obvious  limitation  upon  the  au- 
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thority  given  to  the  Commission  when  it 
states  specifloally  that  Incentive  rates 
cannot  be  used  for  types  of  cars  which 
are  found  to  be  In  adequate  supply.  I 
am  sure  that  most  of  us  would  have  cor- 
rectly assumed  that  such  a  limitation 
would  be  observed,  but  apparently  some 
Interested  parties  felt  the  necessity  to  see 
it  in  black  and  white. 

I  certainly  hope  that  with  this  new 
authority  given  to  the  Commission  and 
with  the  obvious  Invitation  to  the  Indus- 
try to  make  one  more  try  at  internal 
agreement  we  can  look  forward  to  a 
greatly  Improved  freight  car  situation  in 
the  Midwest  as  soon  as  next  fall. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  BattinI. 

Mr,  BATTIN,  Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too, 
would  like  to  add  my  congratulations  to 
the  committee.  I  think  the  maimer  In 
which  they  approached  the  question  de- 
serves specific  commendation ;  that  is,  to 
let  the  railroads  under  some  threat  of  a 
bill  come  up  with  a  necessary  remedy  to 
solve  the  problem  which  the  chairman 
states  is  really  basically  the  railroad's 
problem. 

I,  for  one,  not  only  representing  a  very 
large  grain-producing  area,  but  also  rep- 
resenting a  State  that  has  a  tremendous 
lumber  Industry,  received  a  telegram 
from  one  of  the  sawmill  operators,  saying 
he  was  going  to  have  to  close  down.  He 
did  in  fact  close  down  his  operation, 
throwing  many  people  out  of  work,  be- 
cause they  could  not  get  the  freight  cars 
to  move  out  the  material  that  had  been 
produced  In  their  mill. 

It  is  interesting,  too.  that  vrith  all  that 
has  been  said  about  expanding  Govern- 
ment programs,  such  as  food  for  peace, 
and  the  President's  recent  request  for  a 
large  amount  of  grain  to  be  shipped  to 
India,  the  shipments  have  been  stopped 
because  there  were  not  enough  cars  in 
which  to  move  the  grain  from  the  point 
of  production  to  the  coast  for  shipment. 

I  am  sure,  as  I  said  to  the  members  of 
the  Rules  Committee  In  testifying  on  be- 
half of  the  rule  for  this  bill,  this  will  not 
solve  the  problem.  It  is,  however,  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

I  would  say  to  some  of  the  railroads  in- 
volved—and particularly  to  those  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  build  cars,  that  It  does 
not  make  much  sense  to  me  that  in  Feb- 
niary  of  1966  a  New  England  railroad  was 
able  to  control  197  percent  of  the  owner- 
ship of  cars  they  actually  owned,  while 
at  the  same  time  others  who  have  built 
boxcars  and  put  them  on  line  were  not 
Mle  to  control  much  over  50  percent  of 
their  ownership. 

I  agree  with  a  former  speaker  in  the 
»ell  of  the  House.  If  some  feel  this  bUl 
i»  bad,  I  would  caution  that  one  of  the 
aiost  disastrous  things  which  could  hap- 
pen would  be  for  the  transportation  In- 
wstry,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  rail- 
™a<ls,  to  find  itself  in  a  situation  where 
^PPers  bitterly  complain  about  not 
oemg  able  to  move  their  goods  and  ask 
we  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
nationalize  the  railroads.  That  has  been 
suggested  many  times  before. 
j^^.that  is  needed  is  for  the  group 
wat  has  the  responslbihty  of  providing 
*  good  raU  system  to  live  up  to  the  re- 
cxn — eeo— Parts 


sponsibllity.  If  this  does  not  happen, 
then  we  will  find  the  Congress  stepping 
In  to  do  whatever  Is  necessary  to  allevi- 
ate the  problem. 

I  believe  the  committee  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  in  bringing  the  legisla- 
tion before  us.  I  believe  it  has  set  down 
the  pattern  of  what  we  mrtst  do  so  far 
as  the  country  Is  concerned  in  looking  to 
the  future. 

If  something  Is  not  done,  if  the  prob- 
lem continues  to  exist,  I  fear  things  will 
happen  which  none  of  us  and  none  of 
the  Individuals  Involved  woiUd  like  to 
see  happen. 

It  is  time  we  asked  the  railroad  Indus- 
try, who  have  provided  a  great  trans- 
portation system  for  this  country  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so  and  to  meet  their  respon- 
sibility by  anticipating  the  need  and 
prepare  for  future  expansion. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jdeld  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Fdjo]. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sur- 
prised and  disturbed  at  the  great  con- 
trast between  the  support  the  western 
railroads  can  mobilize  to  help  them  out 
on  their  freight  car  situation,  and  the 
complete  lack  of  interest  this  Congress 
has  shown  in  helping  out  our  eastern 
commuter  railroads. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think  this 
Congress  should  be  more  concerned  with 
commuters  than  with  boxcai-s.  I  am 
sure  that  Congress  feels  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  carry  people  than  wheat  or 
pigs. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  cosponsored  a 
"commuter  sendee"  bill  to  bring  Federal 
aid  to  bear  on  the  operating  deficits  of 
eastern  commuter  lines,  but  unfortun- 
ately, pigs  and  wheat  count  for  more 
than  commuters. 

Recently,  I  Introduced  further  legisla- 
tion to  give  railroads  a  tax  break  on  the 
money  they  spend  on  rights-of-way.  I 
would  give  them  a  tax  credit  Instead  of 
tax  deductions  for  the  money  they  spend 
on  local  real  estate  taxes  on  their  rights- 
of-way.  This  seems  only  fair  to  me.  The 
airlines  and  trucking  concerns  get  whop- 
ping Federal  subsidies  by  virtue  of  Fed- 
eral edrport  and  highway  programs. 
The  railroads  get  very  little.  The  east- 
em  commuter  lines — the  neediest  rail- 
roads— are  not  getting  a  fair  shake  from 
the  Federal  Government.  Now  that  we 
have  showed  so  much  concern  about 
frelghtcars  today,  I  hope  we  will  take  an 
interest  in  commuters  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  May]. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  critical 
shortage  of  railroad  boxcars  is  a  national 
dl^rrace.  There  are  not  enough  freight 
cars  in  the  United  States  today  to  supply 
demand.  Despite  shortages  every  year 
since  World  War  II,  total  freight  car 
ownership  has  dropped  at  a  rate  of  3  per- 
cent a  year. 

As  has  been  ix)inted  out  by  previous 
speakers,  there  is  a  good  reason  why  this 
has  happened.  It  Is  simply  less  expen- 
sive to  railroads  to  rent  boxcars  than  to 
build  them.  The  incentive  for  most  rail- 
roads to  build  new  boxcars  is  marginal. 
Because  a  new  boxcar  can  be  taken  over 


by  another  railroad  whether  or  not  the 
owner  wants  to  rent  it.  and  because  the 
shortage  of  cars  has  becwne  more  and 
more  critical,  our  national  econc^nlc  ex- 
pansion is  being  strangled. 

S.  1098,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  help 
correct  this  situation.  Once  enacted, 
this  legislation  hopefully  will  increase 
the  supply  of  freight  cars.  The  bill  will 
give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion clear  authority  to  set  incentive  car- 
rental  rates  wherever  there  is  a  clear 
need  to  encourage  car  ownership.  The 
bill  has  my  complete  support  and  back- 
ing. 

The  legislation  before  us  today.  Mr. 
Chairman,  has  the  support  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission;  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
Defense;  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning ;  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It 
also  h&s  the  support  of  24  railroads  own- 
ing 40  percent  of  the  Nation's  freight 
cars.  It  has  the  support  of  the  lumber 
and  plywood  Industries  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  Interests  dependent  upon  the 
common  boxcar  for  transporting  their 
products. 

For  the  record,  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Chairman  John  W.  Bush,  on 
March  17  of  this  year,  made  a  public 
statement  regarding  the  railroad  boxcar 
shortage.  His  statement  was  In  pream- 
ble to  the  ICC  decision  to  take  certain 
administrative  actions  to  attempt  to 
alleviate  this  emergency  situation  and 
assist  in  bringing  about  a  distribution  of 
the  total  number  of  cars  available  over 
the  tota.1  area  and  the  total  economy  of 
our  country.  Certain  car  service  orders 
were  issued.  These  are  temporary  meas- 
ures designed  to  help  alleviate  tlie  criti- 
cal situation,  but  only  for  a  short  period 
of  time. 

Here  Is  what  Chairman  Bush  had  to 
say  about  the  overall  problem : 

There  1b  no  queetlon  but  what  the  shortage 
of  plain  railroad  boxcars  has  created  a  very 
serious  emergency  situation  la  transporta- 
tion. In  past  years  there  have  been  peak 
and  valley  periods  in  the  demand  for  box- 
cars. The  greatest  shortage  period  was  usu- 
ally reached  at  grain  harvesting  time. 

This  peak  and  valley  situation  no  longar 
exists.  Although  we  would  now  normally 
be  In  what  we  have  termed  a  valley  period 
of  demand,  the  exact  opposite  situation  pre- 
vails. There  Is  currently  a  dally  shortage  of 
cloee  to  13,000  plain  boxcars,  which  would 
have  been  near  the  maximum  dally  shortage 
of  peak  periods  In  previous  years. 

The  critical  situation  is  brought  about  by 
a  combination  of  such  conditions  as  the  high 
level  of  our  business  economy,  large  grain 
harvest,  the  Pood  for  Peace  program,  etc.  I 
see  no  easing  at  the  situation  because  the 
normal  spring  up-tum  In  busmcss  Is  prac- 
Ucally  upon  us  and  so  Is  spring  planting 
time  for  this  year's  grain  crop. 

Previous  speakers  have  detailed  the 
serious  regional  problems  occasioned  by 
the  boxcar  shortage — in  shipping  of 
lumber,  grains,  sugarbeets,  fruits,  and  so 
forth.  But  I  would  only  add  that  pas- 
sage of  S.  1098  should  not  be  considered 
a  regional  bill  because  it  is  not.  It  Is 
a  bill  designed  to  help  solve  a  national 
problem.  It  is  for  the  good  of  the  Na- 
tion. It  should  have  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  House  of  Representatives 
sueh  as  ft  had  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  Senate. 
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Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from 
Oregon  iMr.  WyattJ. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  '.ave 
battled  long  and  hard  for  this  legisla- 
Uon  and  recently  offered  testimony  oe- 
fore  the  Rules  Committee  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Gov.  Mark  O,  Hatfield,  of 
Oregon,  in  strong  support  of  it 

This  shortage  Is  something  sve  have 
lived  with  since  World  War  II.  Hereto- 
fore it  has  largely  been  on  a  seasonal 
basis.  It  is  presently  a  chronic  problem 
and  exists  on  a  year-round  basis. 

The  genesis  of  the  problem  we  face  to- 
day is  the  rapid  disappearance  of  box- 
cars coupled  with  the  substantial  in- 
crease in  our  commerce. 

While  it  is  true  that  large  sum,-,  of 
money  are  being  spent  by  railroad.s  for 
new  cars  at  the  present  time,  these  Tiew 
cars  are  largely  for  specialty  items  and 
have  virtually  no  effect  upon  the  cars 
which  are  in  short  supply.  These  cars 
in  short  supply  are  rapidly  becoming  use- 
less because  of  age  and  deterioration  and 
are  disappearing  each  year  now  by  the 
thousands. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  is  presently  no  incentive  for  the 
average  railroad  to  build  new  cars  which 
will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  S25,000 
when  a  railroad  may  in  efTect  rent  them 
on  the  basis  of  approximately  $3.58  a  day 
or  less. 

The  bill  before  the  Congress  is  a  step 
In  the  right  direction.  It  will  not  cer- 
tainly solve  the  problem  and  aggressive 
action  must  be  taken  to  find  a  long-range 
solution  to  the  problem  or  there  will  be 
a  complete  breakdown  of  important  com- 
merce between  our  States  with  disastrous 
effect  upon  the  economy,  certainly,  of  the 
Northwest  and  Oregon  in  particular. 

I  urge  the  prompt  passage  of  thLs  leg- 
islation to  give  the  Interstate  Comjnerce 
Commission  discretionary  authority  to 
assist  In  providing  Incentive  for  the  con- 
-struction  of  new  boxcars 

There  is  no  hope  that  the  railroads  vol- 
untarily will  reach  a  resolution  of  this 
problem  on  their  own  initiative  because 
of  the  plain  economics  of  the  situation 
which  are  so  unfavorable. 

In  oui"  present  situation  the  we-stern 
railroads  are  in  effect  subsidizing  the 
eastern  railroads  and  this  bill  will  permit 
discretionary  authority  to  help  alleviate 
this  situation. 

While  no  full  solution  of  our  problem 
will  be  achieved,  we  will  be  taking  afQrm- 
atlve  action  which  will  offer  some  help. 
We  then  must  devote  ourselves  to  efforts 
to  finally  and  satisfactorily  solve  this 
most  desperate  situation 

Mr,  BERRY,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr,  WYATT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  BERRY,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion which  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
assisting  In  the  solution  of  the  freight 
car  shortage. 

The  box  car  situation  is  serious  and 
has  been  for  a  number  of  year.-;  It  is 
Imperative  that  relief  be  granted  not  only 
so  far  as  the  farmer,  but  to  the  lumber 
Industry,  the  mining  Industry  and  every 
segment  of  the  Middle  West.  ^  ^^  . 


1  cannot  urge  you  too  strongly  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  for  the  good  of  the 
entire  middle  west. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  the 
debate  on  the  rule  I  have  already  ex- 
pressed my  support  for  this  legislation, 
but  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Wyatt],  in  expressing  his  appreciation 
to  the  committee,  reminded  me  that  I 
had  failed  to  do  so.  Therefore,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  join  with  him  in 
thanking  the  committee  for  bringing  this 
legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WYATT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  £X>lk]. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
time  to  encourage  support  of  S.  1098. 
While  it  is  generally  conceded  that  this 
measure  may  not  solve  all  the  problems 
with  reference  to  boxcar  shortages,  it 
certainly  will  be  of  some  assistance.  Any 
legislation  which  will  help  relieve  the 
chronic  shortage  problan  should  be 
enacted  without  delay. 

The  inadequate  supply  of  freight  cars 
places  a  heavy  burden  not  only  on  ship- 
ment and  exports  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, but  on  domestic  commerce  gen- 
erally. It  is  agreed  that  the  primary 
cause  of  this  problem  is  inadequate  own- 
ership of  rail  cars.  This  bill  will  give 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the 
authority  to  establish  per  diem  charges  to 
encourage  increases  in  ownership  of  cars. 
It  does  appear  to  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  and,  therefore.  In  my  opinion, 
the  bill  should  be  enacted  forthwith. 

In  the  Midwest,  we  are  approaching 
another  harvest  season,  and  already  there 
are  nunbllngs  about  boxcar  shortages. 
Over  the  years,  there  has  been  an  iriade- 
quate  supply  during  the  harvest  season, 
however,  now  the  problem  continues 
throughout  the  year.  This  shortage 
causes  hardship  to  the  farmer,  to  the 
elevator  operator,  to  the  railroad  in- 
volved, to  the  Government,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  consumer.  In  my  district, 
for  example,  some  elevator  operators  who 
received  loading  orders  from  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  last  fall  and 
winter  have  had  their  warehouses  re- 
moved from  the  approved  list  and  their 
licenses  to  store  CCC  grains  suspended 
for  failure  to  ship  the  grain  within  the 
90-day  requirement  set  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service.  I  am  satisfied  that  in  most  cases 
removal  from  the  approved  list  was  be- 
cause of  circumstances  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  operator  involved  as  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  ship  the  grain  when 
cars  are  not  available.  The  90-day  re- 
quirement should  be  extended,  in  my 
opinion,  imtil  such  time  as  an  adequate 
supply  of  boxcars  is  available. 

In  view  of  reports  that  the  national 
supply  of  boxcars  Is  declining  sliarply 
each  year,  it  is  imperative  some  type 
Incentive  must  be  offered  the  railroads  to 
buy  additional  cars,  and  to  insure  an 
equitable  distribution  of  them.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  in  hearings  on  the  pend- 
ing bill,  measures  taken  In  the  past  by 


the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
make  the  greatest  possible  use  of  the  ex- 
isting supply  through  equitable  distribu- 
tion, and  maximum  utilization  have  been 
helpful,  but  are  becoming  less  effective 
as  the  supply  of  freight  cars  continues 
to  decline. 

There  is  great  urgency  with  respect 
to  the  passage  of  this  legislation,  and 
while  it  offers  little  hope  of  immediate 
relief,  it  will  authorize  the  Commission 
to  prescribe  per  diem  charges  which 
would  first,  produce  a  profit  for  the  car- 
rier owner;  second,  provide  incentive  for 
car  ownership;  third,  contribute  to  sound 
car  service  practices;  fourth,  recognize 
the  value  of  freight  car  use;  and  fifth, 
encotirage  acqtilsition  and  maintenance 
of  a  car  supply  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
commerce  and  national  defense. 

Again,  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  this  proposed  legislation  de- 
serves our  support. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman.  The  very 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conmierce, 
as  well  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Springer]  have  very  persuasively 
and  adequately  pointed  out  the  necessity 
for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
support  for  favorable  consideration  of 
S.  1098. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  boxcar  short- 
age reaches  crisis  proportions,  it  creates 
a  great  problem  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 
Such  a  shortage  often  means  that  the 
mills  close  down.  When  workdays  are 
lost,  it  means  that  the  economy  of  Main 
Street  in  every  town  and  city  is  adversely 
affected. 

In  these  days  of  increased  national 
output  in  almost  every  field,  it  seems  al- 
most incredible  that  there  has  been  a  net 
loss  in  the  national  railroad  car  supply 
of  136.281  since  1956.  The  number  of 
plain  boxcars  is  continuing  to  drop  at  the 
rate  of  about  2,000  a  month. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Springer],  earlier  quoted 
some  poetry — which  appeared  in  one  of 
the  Portland  newspapers  50  years  ago, 
which  pointed  out  the  shortage  of  box- 
cars at  that  time.  I  regret  it  has  taken 
a  half  century,  but  I  am  delighted  that 
this  legislation  has  been  brought  to  the 
House— legislation  designed  to  alleviate 
this  bo.xcar  shortage,  which  has  been  a 
reoccuring  catastrophe  for  these  many 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  wlU  not  have 
to  wait  another  50  years  to  have  an  ade- 
quate number  of  boxcars  with  which  to 
take  care  of  the  lumber  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  and  the  other  products  pro- 
duced there  and  in  other  areas. 
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No  pretense  is  being  made  that  in- 
creasing per  diem  costs  would  be  an 
immediate  panacea  to  the  continuing 
critical  national  shortage — but  it  is  an 
important  step.  Paying  only  $3.58  a 
day  rental  for  a  boxcar  is  not  going  to 
inspire  any  railroad  to  invest  thousands 
of  dollars  to  construct  or  acqtiire  one. 
And  the  real  problem  is  that  this  Nation 
desperately  needs  more  boxcars — but 
tjetter  distribution  of  existing  rolling 
stock  will  provide  temporary  relief. 

I  lu^e  the  adoption  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wsmt  to  point  out  that 
this  boxcar  shortage  Is  not  something 
new.  When  I  came  to  the  Congress  in 
1951  we  had  had  a  boxcar  shortage  for 
grain  shipments  for  many  years  out  in 
the  panhandle  of  Texas  and  that  great 
area  where  they  grow  wheat  and  grain 
sorghum  as  well  as  other  areas  of  the 
country. 

I  have  watched  grain  lay  on  the 
groimd  and  rot  and  sj)oil  because  there 
were  no  cars. 

Wlien  I  first  became  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  in  1955  this  was  a  very  serious 
Issue  and  it  has  become  more  serious 
each  year  because  the  shortage  that  was 
formerly  confined  to  grain  shipments 
and  to  the  harvest  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts has  spread  to  other  commodities 
and  to  other  areas. 

As  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
pointed  out  and  as  other  speakers  have 
pointed  out,  sawmills  have  had  to  be 
closed  simply  because  they  could  not  get 
cars. 

Just  recently  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  been  issuing  loading  or- 
ders and  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
IMr.  Dole]  brought  this  point  out.  They 
say:  You  send  this  grain  to  the  shipping 
points  so  it  can  be  shipped  to  India  to 
help  relieve  starvation  over  there. 

These  people  want  to  ship  the  grain. 
They  have  no  desire  not  to  ship  it  but 
they  cannot  get  the  cars.  The  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  says,  "If  you 
do  not  ship  within  a  certain  time  we  are 
going  to  take  you  off  the  approved  CCC 
list  and  you  are  not  an  approved  ware- 
house any  more  and  your  license  is  can- 
celed." 

Here  is  a  situation  where  a  fellow  has 
no  control  over  what  happens  to  him 
aad  yet  he  is  denied  the  right  to  make  a 
living  to  store  commodity  credit  grain, 
simply  because  there  are  not  enough  cars 
available. 

They  have  used  cattle  cars.  They 
nave  used  slatted  cattle  cars  and  put 
Plywood  hislde  of  the  cars  in  order  to 
ttaul  wheat.  They  have  done  eveything 
they  could  to  get  the  grain  out.  They 
nave  taken  flat  cars  and  they  have  cov- 
er^ those  cars  with  plastic  coverings. 

Now  these  are  all  the  problems  and 
jnat  this  Congress  needs  to  do  and  must 
w  Is  to  find  some  solution. 

During  the  years  we  have  had  hearings 
«|  this  type  of  legislation,  we  have  had 
ail  kinds  of  solutions  offered.  I  was 
*°i&zed  at  some  of  the  people  who  are 
^^^  In  free  enterprise  activity  com- 
•n*  before  the  Committee  on  Interstate 


and  Foreign  Commerce  and  actually 
recommending  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  buy  up  boxcars  and 
lend  them  to  the  railroads.  Others 
wanted  to  set  up  a  pool  under  Govern- 
ment control  and  put  all  of  the  boxcars 
into  that  pool  and  send  these  boxcars 
out  to  the  railroads  to  take  care  of  these 
shortages.  Some  wanted  the  CCC  to  own 
boxcars  to  haul  CCC  owned  agricultural 
products.  Some  wanted  to  nationalize 
the  railroads. 

Now  we  on  the  committee  have 
weighed  all  of  these  different  solutions 
that  have  been  offered  and  we  have  come 
up  with  what  I  think  is  the  best  possible 
bill  that  we  can  come  up  with  in  order 
to  maintain  and  retain  the  free  enter- 
prise system  and  permit  the  railroads  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. 

The  problem  must  be  solved.  Hie 
American  people  are  most  patient  but 
they  are  not  interested  in  excuses.  They 
want  action  and  they  need  something  to 
be  done  to  help  their  economy  whether 
it  be  in  lumber  areas  of  the  Northwest 
or  the  wheat  fields  of  the  Southwest  or 
anyplace  else  where  you  have  a  shortage 
of  boxcars.  Something  must  be  done 
and  I  think  this  bill  is  an  excellent  be- 
ginning in  the  effort  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. 

Certainly  it  is  not  an  answer  to  every 
problem,  but  it  is  a  beginning  and  I  think 
it  is  a  great  step  forward  to  try  to  get 
this  problem  solved  in  the  future. 

I  would  hope  that  an  effort  will  not  be 
made  to  burden  this  legislation  down 
with  a  bunch  of  amendments  because 
when  you  go  back  and  look  at  what  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  has  gone  through  in  trying  to 
come  up  with  some  kind  of  solution  that 
would  be  acceptable  across-the-board 
and  make  it  possible  for  these  railroads 
to  try  to  solve  their  own  problem,  I  think 
you  would  agree  with  me  that  what  we 
ought  to  do  is  to  pass  this  bill  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  then  let  us  go  to  con- 
ference with  the  other  body  and  let  us 
work  this  matter  out  so  that  we  can  get 
to  moving  on  toward  solving  these 
problems. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 
.     Mr.   STAGGERS.     Mr.   Chairman.   I 
>ield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Jarman]. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  lend  my  support  to  S.  1098,  as 
amended,  as  legislation  necessary  if  the 
critical  shortage  of  railroad  freight  cars 
and  the  crippling  economic  rffects  that 
result  from  these  shortages  are  to  be 
alleviated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  shortage  of  rail- 
road freight  cars  has  become  almost 
commonplace  on  the  American  trans- 
portation scene  since  World  War  II. 
This  shortage  has  come  about  for  two 
principal  reasons:  First,  because  of  the 
failure  of  some  carriers  to  utilize  their 
existing  fleet  effectively;  and  second,  be- 
cause under  the  current  allowable  scale 
of  per  diem  charges  for  the  use  of  freight 
cars,  some  carriers  have  found  it  cheaper 
to  pay  a  per  diem  or  rental  charges  than 


to  own  cars.  Both  of  these  factors  have 
resulted  in  a  lack  of  sufficient  economic 
incentive  on  the  part  of  carriers  to  pro- 
vide their  fair  share  of  an  adequate  car 
supply. 

The  remedy  proposed  today  will  re- 
store this  incentive.  If  the  committee 
amendment  is  enacted,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  will  be  empow- 
ered to  establish  charges  above  the  bare 
cost  of  ownership  and  at  a  level  that 
would  make  the  advantages  of  owTiing 
equipment  more  attractive,  as  well  as 
encourage  the  utilization  of  the  existing 
fleet  of  freight  cars  in  a  more  effective 
manner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  past  efforts  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  to  alle- 
viate the  national  shortage  of  freight 
cars  have  proved  inadequate.  Although 
the  Commission  has  for  years  issued 
numerous  car  service  orders  and  has 
stepped  up  demurrage  charges  in  at- 
tempts to  assure  equitable  distribution 
and  maximum  utilization  of  freight  cars, 
these  orders  at  best  can  provide  a  solu- 
tion only  to  the  immediate  utilization  of 
cars  presently  in  service,  and  Ignore  the 
obvious  fact  that  the  number  of  freight 
cars  in  existence  today  is  inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  commerce  and  the  na- 
tional defense. 

Illustrative  of  the  problems  Incurred 
by  this  shortage  is  the  situation  in  my 
home  State  of  Oklahoma.  In  the  1965 
harvest  season,  in  excess  of  20  million 
bushels  of  wheat  was  left  on  the  ground 
In  Oklahoma,  due  to  the  fact  that  suf- 
ficient rail  transportation  was  tmavail- 
able.  The  1966  wheat  harvest  is  due  to 
begin  in  Oklahoma  within  the  next  few 
weeks,  and  the  railroads  have  informed 
Oklahoma  wheat  producers  that  there 
will  be  a  boxcar  shortage  in  the  State 
again  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  shortage  of  rail- 
road freight  cars  is  not  a  new  problem. 
It  has  existed  for  over  20  years.  The 
time  is  long  overdue  when  something 
must  be  done  to  meet  the  needs  of  ship- 
pers and  of  the  public  and  of  the  coun- 
try. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  favor- 
ably on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr  Schisler]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  the  bill  now  before  us  to  amend 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  insure 
the  adequacy  of  the  national  freight  car 
supply  and  agree  with  the  committee's 
judgment  that  action  must  be  taken  to 
alleviate  the  shortage  of  railroad  freight 
cars. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  present  shortage 
will  be  alleviated  by  granting  the  Inter- 
state Conmierce  Commission  authority 
to  establish  a  per  diem  rate  for  boxcar 
rentals  at  such  levels  as  to  result  in  an 
economic  incentive  for  railroads  to  ac- 
quire an  adequate  fleet  of  boxcars  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  public  in  normal 
times  and  to  assiu-e  a  reasonable  supply 
in  times  of  emergency. 
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Illinois,  like  most  other  States,  has 
traditionally  been  plagued  by  shortages 
of  railroad  freight  cars  This  shortage 
has  worked  a  great  detriment  to  our 
farmers^  Today's  farming  rr^ethod-s  hold 
up  Incoming  shipments  of  fertilizer  and 
spring  planting  Is  delayed.  In  the  fail. 
the  boxcar  shortage  becomes  even  more 
evident  I  know  of  many  instances  when 
our  farmers  in  Illinois  have  been  caught 
at  har\'est  time  unable  to  deliver  their 
grain  to  market  and  stranded  without 
adequate  storage  space. 

Shortages  have  occurred  frequently  at 
other  times  and  In  areas  other  than  rural 
areas  in  Illinois,  ail  havmg  a  detrimental 
effect  on  our  State's  economy.  Passage 
of  S.  1098  would  be  a  step  forward  in 
solving  this  persistent  problem  which  is 
affecting  so  many  of  our  States  through- 
out the  Nation 

I  feel  we  have  a  responsibility  to  pass 
this  legislation  today  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  supporting  the 
blU  so  that  passage  will  be  assured. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  today  to  .join  my  col- 
leagues in  support  of  Senate  bill  1098, 
proposed  by  my  own  colleague  In  the 
other  body,  the  distinguished  and  capa- 
ble chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce,  who  has  worked  so  long  and 
hard  on  this  problem. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  and  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee.  Harley  St.\g- 
GERs.  for  his  understanding  of  this  tre- 
mendous transportation  problem  which 
is  before  us  today  and  for  his  courtesy. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  vital  plK:es  of 
legislation,  as  far  as  the  transportation 
and  trade  In  my  district  and  my  State  Is 
concerned,  which  will  be  before  us  this 
year  I  have  had  more  letters  support- 
ing this  measure  than  any  for  many 
years 

On  April  2.  1965.  I  received  a  telegram 
from  the  president  of  the  IL'Wi:  Local  21, 
Port  of  Longview,  requesting  "all  pos- 
sible assistance  to  obtain  badly  needed 
railroad  cars  "  This  request  1  forwarded 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion who  replied  by  letter  of  April  6,  with 
the  following  statement  ■ 

The  ownership  of  plain  boxcars  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1  1982.  was  6i>9  487  As  Of  January  1, 
1966  ihe  ownership  was  508.713.  a  losa  of 
l.X)774  piain  boxcars  Currently  the  boxcar 
shortage  Is  critical  in  di!  areas  of  the  country. 
The  latest  reported  average  dally  shortage  Is 
.■S  332  cars 

rh<»re  are  many  factors  which  have  ag- 
gravated the  current  car  situation.  The 
floods  of  Deremb^-r  1964  and  January  1968 
along  the  west  coast  caused  much  damage 
b<-)th  to  industry  and  the  railroads.  It  will 
lake  many  more  months  before  all  of  the 
right-of-way  damage  oar,  be  repaired.  The 
unusual  circumstances  of  having  a  lengthy 
work  stoppage  at  the  Atlantic  and  the  g^lf 
ports,  which  immnblUzed  thousands  of  cars, 
plus  severe  weatr.er  conditions,  which  dis- 
rupted train  operations  as  well  as  switching 
operations  In  many  terminals,  piayed  a  major 
role  In  the  present  situation  U  is  believed 
that  the  trafflc  pattern  has  been  so  disrupted 
that  It  will  taice  some  time  to  return  to 
normal 

There  Is  a  backlog  of  grain  to  be  moved 
not  only  for  export  but  from  country  to 
terminal  elevators  Por  the  next  sixty  days 
the  carriers  will  be  hard  pressed  to  furnisb 
the  desired  .'aUroad  equipment  to  move  this 


backiog  of  grain.  The  winter  wheat  harvest 
begins  In  Texas  shortly  sfter  the  middle  of 
May.  and  the  demands  for  cars  will  continue 
to  grow.  The  lumber  Intereste  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  have  been  complaining  bit- 
terly about  Insufllclent  boxcars  to  meet  their 
requirements. 

I  have  extensive  additional  corre- 
spondence from  my  district.  The  Wash- 
ington Public  Ports  Association  says  In  a 
letter  of  March  21  of  this  year : 

We  strongly  endorse  S.  B.  1068  and  hope 
that  It  will  be  approved  to  provide  a  long- 
range  solution  to  the  boxcar  shortage 
problem. 

The  National  Forest  Products  Associa- 
tion Is  strongly  supporting  8.  1098,  and 
the  Utilities  and  Transportation  Com- 
mission of  the  State  of  'Washington  has 
repeatedly  urged  passage  of  this  bill. 
Farm  implement  distributors  have  rec- 
ommended the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Since  my  district  is  a  shipper  of  wheat 
and  a  shipper  of  lumber  and  because  It 
Is  a  district  that  does  not  depend  upon 
defense  contracts,  but  upon  the  economy 
of  its  own  natural  resources  and  com- 
merce. I  am  urging  on  behalf  of  its  con- 
tinued economic  well-being  that  Senate 
bill  1098  be  passed  today. 

And  again,  I  wish  to  express  my  deep- 
est appreciation  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee for  his  assistance. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  body  is  today  dealing  with 
a  situation  which  has  been  termed 
a  national  crisis.  The  freight  car 
bill  was  passed  by  the  other  body 
of  this  Congress  without  opposition 
if  I  recall  correctly,  on  June  the 
30th  of  last  year.  Until  that  time, 
this  crisis  had  been  building  up  for  many 
years.  Certain  railroads  foimd  they  had 
too  few  cars  to  meet  the  demand  of  their 
customers.  Investigations  showed  that 
too  few  new  cars  were  being  produced 
each  year.  We  were  also  Informed  that 
car  usage  was  very  inefBclent.  Some 
railroads  took  what  steps  they  could; 
some  modernized  and  increased  their  ef- 
ficiency. Others,  altogether  too  many 
others,  tried  to  Ignore  the  building  crisis. 
These  railroads  were  continually  receiv- 
ing cars  from  other  lines — they  found 
it  very  easy  and  cheap  to  use  the  cars 
owned  by  other  lines  while  paying  a 
ridiculously  low  per  diem  rate  on  very 
expensive  boxcars.  Railroads,  such  as 
the  Northern  Pacific ,  Great  Northern, 
and  Milwaukee  which  run  through  Mon- 
tana, were  continually  losing  more  cars 
than  they  could  afford  to  build.  The  in- 
dxistry  Itself  was  so  divided  that  It  was 
unable  to  deal  with  the  situation  through 
its  own  organization.  Some  roads  were 
profiting  so  greatly  from  the  status  quo 
and  others  were  losing  so  heavily  that 
the  entire  Industry  was  hamstnmg. 
The  Nation  was  losing  20.000  boxcars  per 
year. 

So  the  Congress  has  begun  to  take 
action.  In  the  beginning  it  was  to  save 
the  Industry — or  rather  to  save  those 
parts  of  the  Industry  which  were  unable 
to  rectify  the  situation  alone.  Of  course, 
complaints  were  heard  from  various 
shipping  customers  that  something  must 
be  done  quickly  or  a  great  shortage 
would  occur  which  would  have  national 


implications.  These  farsighted  people 
drew  oiiT  attention  to  the  obvious  fact 
that  the  industry  was  unable  to  act  and 
that  it  will  continue  to  be  unable  to  act 
until  some  econcanlc  stimulation  is  given 
it  to  return  these  i3orrowed  cars,  to  be- 
gin an  expanded  boxcar  construction 
program,  and  to  continue  full  speed  with 
its  modernization  program. 

Well,  the  words  of  these  wise  people 
did  not  sink  in  Some  continued  to 
state  that  the  lndustr\'  should  solve  its 
own  problems.  Others  maintained  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
had  the  power  to  deal  with  the  shortage. 
Both  groups  were  quickly  proven  wrong. 

Last  winter  this  cajne  to  a  head. 
First,  we  heard  from  the  lumber  peo- 
ple; In  quick  succession  we  heard  from 
ranchers  and  farmers.  The  chorus  grew. 
I  received  telegrams  and  letters  from 
paper  companies,  merchants,  bankers, 
automobile  arid  farm,  eq'jipment  dealers, 
mining  interests,  exporters,  and  ocean 
shippers;  all  manner  of  commercitd  in- 
terests were  losing  money  and  sales. 
Crops  began  to  build  up  in  the  ware- 
houses. Deliveries  could  not  be  made, 
contracts  were  in  danger  of  being  can- 
celed. AU  because  of  this  boxcar  short- 
age which  we  today  have  the  opportunity 
to  alleviate. 

The  ICC  than  slowly  began  to  act. 
They  issued  boxcar  orders  and  directives. 
They  warned  the  industry  that  violators 
would  be  prosecuted.  And  yet,  that  all- 
important  economic  stimulus  was  lack- 
ing— no  change  was  made  in  the  per 
diem  rates.  The  ICC  questioned  whether 
it  had  this  power;  another  reason  we 
must  pass  this  bill  today. 

The  crisis  continued.     On  March  14 

1  was  Informed  that  the  St.  Regis  Lum- 
ber Co.  in  the  northwest  part  of  my 
State  would  be  forced  to  shut  down  be- 
cause of  the  complete  absence  of  any 
railroad  boxcars.  This  company's  sup- 
ply, along  with  the  supplies  of  the  many 
other  shippers  In  this  area,  had  been 
dwindling,  with  seasonal  fluctuations, 
for  several  years.    This  shutdown,  just 

2  months  ago,  threw  1,386  men  out  of 
work.  I  was  quicltly  notified  that  other 
small  plants  were  In  the  same  position. 
The  situation  had  become  Intolerable. 
When  men  are  thrown  out  of  work  like 
this,  each  and  every  one  of  us  here  In  this 
Congress  knows  that  somehow  we  have 
failed,  somehow  we  have  not  pressed  our 
point  hard  enough,  somehow  we  have  not 
Impressed  this  stubborn  Industry  or  the 
tardy  regulatory  agency  with  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  crisis.  Unemployment  is 
the  one  fact  of  life  that  will  permit  no 
excuses.  In  my  mind,  the  crisis  had 
become  a  national  disaster. 

FlnaUy  the  ICC  moved.  Looking  fear- 
fully over  Its  shoulder  at  the  powerful 
Eastern  railroads,  the  Commission  issued 
special  orders  to  have  cars  delivered  to 
this  area  where  unem:ployment  was  rear- 
ing Its  ugly  head.  But  this  affected  only 
the  lumber  concerns  in  one  section  of 
the  crisis  area,  and  the  shortage  con- 
tinued to  grow,  particularly  In  the  wheat 
areas.  On  March  15  and  16,  one  of  the 
best  prepared  pieces  of  lobbying,  and  I 
use  that  term  in  its  finest  connotation, 
was  conducted  by  a  small  delegation 
from  the  Northwest  States  represenUng 
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every  segment  of  the  grain  Industry. 
Several  Members  of  both  Houses  of  this 
Congress  called  in  the  Chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
hear  these  petitioners.  The  Commission 
met  and  issued  an  exclusion  order,  tem- 
porarily solving  the  shortnui  crisis. 

Today  tills  body  has  the  opportunity 
to  take  the  first  step  toward  solving 
the  longrun  difficulty.  If  we  do  not 
take  this  step,  this  shortage  could  easily 
become  a  seasonal  disaster.  Just  like 
the  monsoons  in  the  Far  East,  each  year 
we  will  have  to  brace  ourselves  for  the 
loss  of  Income  and  the  unemployment 
which  will  most  certainly  occur.  I  must 
emphasize  that  this  is  only  the  first 
step.  The  danger  that  faces  us  Is  so 
great  and  so  obvious  that  a  Member 
of  the  other  House,  who  is  well  known 
for  his  opposition  to  Federal  Intervention 
in  any  sphere  of  private  Industry,  sug- 
gested that  the  Gtovemment  might  have 
to  run  the  Industry  Itself  if  the  railroads 
did  not  fix  their  own  wagon  and  do  so 
quickly.  Today  we  are  being  gentle 
with  the  industry.  We  are  taking  a 
small  step  by  giving  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  the  power  to  raise 
the  per  diem  rates.  I  hope  that  they 
are  not  hesitant  In  using  this  carrot 
to  induce  the  railroads  to  return  boxcars 
to  the  owners.  If  this  solution  is  foimd 
to  be  too  weak  or  unworkable,  other 
stronger  action  will  be  proposed. 

The  Commission  realizes  the  serious- 
ness of  this  boxcar  shortage.  I  believe 
they  will  use  the  tool  which  we  can  give 
them  if  we  pass  this  bill  today.  The  Im- 
plications for  national  defense  and  eco- 
nomic health  are  too  overriding  for  this 
body  to  ignore  any  longer.  The  point 
of  the  moment  Is  that  we  must  act,  and 
we  must  act  today. 

Mr.  SHRTVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port passage  of  S.  1098  which  provides  an 
opportunity  to  alleviate  a  serious  and 
chronic  national  freight  car  shortage. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
grant  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion authority  to  prescribe  per  diem 
charges  for  the  use  of  railroad  freight 
cars  on  a  basis  that  will  encourage  rail- 
roads having  a  deficit  In  car  ownership  to 
actiuire  and  maintain  their  proportional 
share  of  freight  cars  required  to  meet  the 
needs  of  commerce  and  the  national  de- 
fense. 

This  bill  wlU  give  the  ICC  authoriza- 
tion to  fix  car  rental  rates  so  as  to  en- 
courage the  prompt  return  of  freight 
cars  and  encourage  the  purchase  of  new 
cars  so  our  national  car  fleet  can  meet 
the  demands  of  the  economy. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  wheat  harvest  will 
oegm  In  Texas;  It  will  move  Into  Okla- 
homa; and  shorUy,  thereafter.  Into  my 
State  of  Kansas.  Now  we  have  rro  water 
transportation  in  Kansas  and  so  we  must 
rely  on  raUroads  and  trucks  to  move  the 
Strain.  Almost  without  exception  every 
country  elevator  is  located  upon  a  rail- 
road right-of-way. 

A  few  days  ago  I  discussed  with  ICC 
car  service  staff  members  the  present 
rreight  car  situation  even  before  har- 
^t  begins.  It  is  clear  that  this  short- 
age no  longer  Is  confined  to  the  harvest 
^nths.  It  Is  a  national  problem.  There 
'^  not  been  a  day  this  year  that  a  short- 


age of  cars  has  not  been  reported .  It  has 
been  as  high  as  13,000  cars  short  a  day. 
As  of  a  week  ago,  the  ICC  reports  indi- 
cated that  we  were  9,200  cars  short 
dally.  Another  report  will  be  released 
on  Friday,  May  13. 

We  are  going  to  enter  the  harvest  pe- 
riod this  year  with  a  shortage  which  can 
only  grow  worse.  Farmers  and  elevator 
operators  are  concerned  that  grain  will 
have  to  go  on  the  ground. 

It  la  likely  that  we  will  see  the  soy- 
bean and  com  harvest  begin  in  Septem- 
ber and  October  and  the  wheat  still  will 
not  have  been  completely  moved. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
continues  to  issue  relocation  orders  for 
shipment  of  grain  under  the  food-for- 
peace  program  to  port  areas. 

For  many  years  we  have  seen  efforts 
to  resolve  this  serious  problem  on  a  vol- 
untary basis.  I  know  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  Including  myself,  have 
worked  closely  with  the  railroads,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
other  interested  organizations  in  the  hope 
that  the  problems  could  be  resolved.  It 
is  apparent,  however,  that  a  legislative 
remedy  Is  necessary. 

This  bill,  S.  1098,  will  help  alleviate 
this  recurring  national  shortage  of  rail- 
road freight  cars.  It  also  presents  a  fur- 
ther opportunity  for  the  raUroads  to  work 
out  this  problem  on  their  own. 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
1(14)  (a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sentence  reading  as  follows:   "In  fixing  the 
compensation    to    be    paid    for    the    use    of 
freight  cars,  the  Commission  shall  give  con- 
sideration to  the  level  of  freight  car  owner- 
ship and  to  other  factors  affecting  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  national  freight  car  supply  and 
shall,  on  the  basis  of  such  consideration,  de- 
termine  whether   compensation    should    be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  elements  of  owner- 
ship expense  Involved  In  owning  and  main- 
taining freight  cars,  including  a  fair  return 
on  value  (which  return  shall  be  fixed  at  such 
level  as  in  the  Commission's  judgment  will 
encourage  the  acquisition  and  maintenance 
of  an  adequate  freight  car  fleet) ,  or  should 
be  computed  on  the  basis  of  elements  re- 
flecting the  value  of  use  of  freight  cars,  or 
upon   such   other  basis   or   combination   of 
bases  as  In  the  Commission's  judgment  will 
provide  just  and  reasonable  compensation  to 
freight  car  owners,  contribute  to  sound  car 
service  practices,  and  encourage  the  acquisi- 
tion and  maintenance  of  a  car  supply  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  of  commerce  and 
the  national  defense.    In  the  consideration 
of  any  element  Included  in  determinations 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  as  an  Incentive 
to    car    acquisition    and    maintenance    the 
Commission  Is  empowered  to  make  such  ele- 
ment, or  any  part  thereof,  Inapplicable:   (1) 
to  carriers  determined  by  the  Commission  as 
owning  an  adequate  number  of  freight  cars 
to  meet  their  reeponsibllltles  to  the  needs  of 
commerce  and  the  national  defense;    (2.    t^: 
carriers    which    terminate    a    substantlailv 
higher  percentage  of  Interline   trafflc   than 
they  originate;    (3)   to  types  of  freight  cars 
the  supply  of  which  the  Commission  finds 
to  be  adequate;  and  (4)  to  such  other  cases 
or  circumstances  as  the  Commission  finds  to 
be  In  the  pubUc  Interest." 


Mr.  STAGOERS  'interrupting  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a&k  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
bill  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the  bUl 
be  printed  In  the  Rkcord  and  be  open 
for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

That  section  1(14)  (a)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlag:  'in  fixing  such 
compensation  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  any 
type  of  freight  car,  the  Commission  shall 
give  consideration  to  the  national  level  of 
ownership  of  such  type  of  freight  car  and  to 
other  factors  affecting  the  adequacy  of  the 
national  freight  car  supply,  and  shall,  on  the 
basis  of  such  consideration,  determine 
whether  compensation  should  be  computed 
solely  on  the  basis  of  elements  of  ownership 
expense  Involved  In  owning  and  maintaining 
such  type  of  freight  car.  Including  a  fair 
return  on  value,  or  whether  such  compensa- 
tion should  be  increased  by  such  Incentive 
element  or  elements  of  compensation  as  in 
the  Commission's  Judgment  wlU  provide  Just 
and  reasonable  compensation  to  freight  car 
owners,  contribute  to  sound  car  service  prac- 
tices (Including  efficient  utUlaatlon  and  dU- 
trlbutlon  of  cars) ,  and  encourage  the  acqui- 
sition and  maintenance  of  a  car  supply  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  of  commero*  and 
the  national  defense.  The  Commission  shall 
not  make  any  Incentive  element  applicable 
to  any  type  of  freight  car  the  supply  of  which 
the  Oonunlsslon  finds  to  be  adequate  and  may 
exempt  from  the  compensation  to  be  paid  by 
any  group  of  carriers  such  Incentive  element 
or  elements  If  the  Commission  finds  It  to  be 
In  the  national  Interest." 

Sec.  2.  Any  compensation  fixed  pursuant  to 
the  amendment  made  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  by  the  first  secUon  of  this  Act 
shall   not    take   effect   before   September    1 
1966. 

Mr.  YOUNGER  ( interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and  that 
it  be  printed  In  the  Record  and  be  open 
for  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 

AkCKNDMXKT    Om»XD    BT    MB.    KORNXOAT 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

CAU,    or   THK   ROOM 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Slxty-slx 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quonmi 
The  Clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  96 J 
Abbltt  ChaU  Flood 

Abemethy  Olevencer  I^>K•rt7 

Ashbro<*  Corbett  Tn»n 

Aapinall  Oorman  OrLffln 

Baring  Craley  HalJeck 

Bingham  Dawwm  Hansen,  Idaho 

Bf>:ton  delaaraza         Harvey,  Ind 

Brademas  Dent  Bays 

Browi.,  CalU.      Dlckineon  Helstoskl 

Burleson  Diggs  Hendewon 

CahUl  Dow  HerlonK 

Callaway  Dowdy  BoUmmI 

Carter  Bdwardi.  Ala.     Howard 
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Hutchinson 

Mor,v 

Scott 

JacotM 

MoahBT 

Senner 

John«on,  Pa 

Mom 

Shrlver 

Jonas.  Ala 

Murray 

Stafford 

Jor.e«,  Mo, 

Nix 

SulUTan 

Kei;y 

Olsen.  Mont, 

Thompson.  N.J. 

King.  Ctah 

Poage 

TiXld 

MrCu::och 

Powell 

Toll 

McDade 

Piiclr.skl 

Tupper 

McEven 

Q'ilUen 

Vivian 

MrV.Cf.iT 

Rare 

Watklna 

M-U...a.'  ; 

Resrtlck 

Watson 

Math  las 

Rodino 

Whlt«,  Idaho 

Michel 

Roncailo 

Whltten 

Mink 

Rooney,  NY 

Will  lams 

Mln.-haii 

Roser.  liia; 

wmia 

Mon««an 

Kiimsfeid 

Moorhead 

3  "hPHer 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  H-JLL,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill, 
S  1098.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called  when  339  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

AMKNDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR,    KOBWSOAT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port tiie  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman    from     North     CariDlma      [Mr. 

KOR.N'EGAY  ". 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

-Vmendmeni  oS'ered  by  Mr,  Kornwiat: 
.Axnend  by  adding  afier  the  word*  "to  be  paid 
by'  Hi  line  24.  page  3,  the  words  "and  payable 
to",  so  that  the  last  sentence  of  section  1 
of  the  reported  bill  will  re.id  as  follows: 

"The  Commission  shall  not  make  any  In- 
centive element  appUcf.ble  to  any  type  of 
freight  car  the  supply  of  which  the  CkKn- 
mlsslon  finds  to  be  adequate  and  may  ex- 
empt from  the  compensation  to  be  paid  by 
and  payable  to  any  group  of  carriers  such  In- 
centive element  or  elements  If  the  Conunls- 
sion  anda  It  to  be  In  the  national  Interest." 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 

fMr.  KOR.VECAYl. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY  Mr  Chairman,  at 
the  outset  I  would  like  to  say  with  refer- 
ence to  my  amendment  that  it  was  not 
brought  up  nor  was  It  discussed,  nor 
was  it  con.sidered  during  the  committee's 
deliberation  on  this  bill 

It  was  only  after  the  bill  was  reported 
out  of  the  committee  that  this  question 
came  to  the  attention  of  .several  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

I  offer  this  amendment  so  as  to  remove 
an  inequity  which  is  plain  on  the  face 
of  the  bin  and  which  could  work  a  sub- 
stantial injustice  upon  the  railroads  in 
my  section  of  the  country  and  perhaps 
elsewhere. 

The  last  sentence  of  section  1  of  the 
committee  version,  unless  amended,  xvill 
permit  a  great  discrimination. 

Addition  of  the  words  "and  payable 
to"  after  the  words  "to  be  paid  by"  in  the 
last  sentence  of  section  1  of  S.  1098,  as 
amended  by  the  House  committee,  would 
have  the  effect  of  making  per  diem  recip- 
rocal, so  that  railroad  A,  for  exam.pie, 
would  have  to  pay  railroad  B  at  the  same 
rate  as  railroad  B  pays  railroad  A. 
Without  this  addition,  the  Commission 
could  use  the  per  diem  rate  as  a  means 
of  taking  money  from  one  road  and  giv- 
ing it  to  another,  even  where  both  roads 


had  the  same  number  of  cars  and  used 
each  other's  cars  to  the  same  extent. 

This  could  happen  unintentionally. 
For  example,  the  Commission  could  es- 
tablish a  per  diem  rate  that  Included  an 
incentive  element,  and  then  exempt 
eastern  roads  fr<«n  the  incentive  ele- 
ment. A  western  road  that  seldom  used 
eastern  cars  would  be  in  about  the  same 
position — relatively  to  eastern  roads — as 
if  there  were  no  incentive  element,  but  a 
southern  road  that  had  an  even  inter- 
change of  cars  with  an  eastern  roEwl 
would  find  that  Instead  of  the  per  diem 
payments  and  receipts  balancing,  there 
would  be  a  net  payment  in  favor  of  the 
eastern  road.  Considering  the  number 
of  cars  Involved,  a  nonreclprocal  element 
of  only  a  dollar  or  two  per  car  could 
easily  cost  southern  roads  millions  of 
dollars  per  year. 

I  propose  simply  that  if  the  Commis- 
sion should  exempt  a  carrier  or  a  group 
of  carriers  from  the  obligation  to  pay  the 
Incentive  element  or  elements,  such  ex- 
empted carrier  or  group  of  carriers  also 
will  not  be  entitled  to  receive  payment 
of  the  Incentive  element  or  elements  set 
by  the  Commission.  My  amendment 
will  take  care  of  this  and  will  prevent  an 
Injustice  which  otherwise  will  result. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers],  for  his 
fairness,  imderstanding,  and  the  coop- 
eration of  the  entire  committee,  because 
we  have  been  working  on  this  type  of  bill 
for  about  5  or  6  years.  Personally,  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  will  correct  the  prob- 
lem by  legislation.  However,  I  think  the 
Komegay  amendment  is  very  much 
needed.  It  is  a  very  fair  and  simple 
amendment. 

For  example,  if  railroad  A  Is  exempted 
imder  this  bill,  and  they  have  10  freight 
cars  belonging  to  railroad  B  they  do  not 
have  to  pay  one  penny  for  holding  these 
cars  for  an  excessive  length  of  time. 

But  if  railroad  B  has  10  cars  belong- 
ing to  railroad  A,  they  have  to  pay  the 
holding  charge.  In  other  words,  A  will 
collect  under  this  bill,  but  they  do  not 
have  to  pay.  That  Is  how  simple  this 
amendment  is.  It  Is  to  make  It  clear 
and  simple,  that  if  a  railroad  is  not 
obligated  to  pay  the  charges  provided  in 
this  bill,  then  they  cannot  collect  any 
such  charges  from  any  other  railroad. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  explain  it  again? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  rail- 
road A  has  10  cars  belonging  to  railroad 
B.  and  railroad  A  is  exempt  under  this 
bUl,  it  does  not  have  to  pay  one  penny  to 
railroad  B.  On  the  other  hand,  if  rall- 
rottd  B  has  10  cars  on  railroad  A,  It  has 
to  pay  railroad  A,  although  It  cannot 
collect  from  that  railroad. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  fact, 
does  not  this  amendment  simply  state,  or 
make  It  possible,  that  all  railroads  will  be 
treated  fairly  and  equitably  as  far  as  the 
per  diem  is  concerned? 

It  goes  further,  I  would  say,  with  the 
amendment  to  this  bill.  It  would  keep 
the  ICC  from  showing  preference  to  one 
railroad  over  smother  under  certain  fl- 
nancial  dlf&cultles  they  may  have. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  gentleman, 
and  I  will  vote  for  the  Komegay  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  It  is  a  very  good 
amendment,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

At  this  time  I  read  part  of  a  letter 
which  I  have  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  reply  to  this  very 
question : 

This  Is  In  response  to  your  request  for  the 
Commission's  views  on  the  effect  of  a  sug- 
gested amendment  to  S.  1098,  an  act  "to  In- 
sure the  adequacy  of  the  national  rail* 
road  freight  car  supply." 

The  letter  then  gives  the  amendment, 
as  given  by  our  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  on  the  floor  today.  This  Is  the 
reply  from  the  Commission: 

In  our  Judgment,  the  proposed  amendment 
might  well  tend  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
bill:  to  encourage  the  production  of  more 
freight  cars  and  to  Improve  car  utilization. 
Under  the  measiu-e  repwrted  by  your  Com- 
mittee, the  Commission  would  be  authorized 
to  exempt  from  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
by  any  group  of  carriers  the  Incentive  element 
If  the  Commission  finds  such  exemption  to 
be  In  the  national  Interest.  The  amend- 
ment, however,  appears  to  provide  that  any 
group  of  carriers  so  exempted  by  the  Com- 
mission from  paying  am  Incentive  element 
would  also  be  precluded  from  receiving  an  In- 
centive element.  In  effect,  therefore,  every 
exempted  carrier  would  be  completely  re- 
moved from  the  purview  of  S.  1098. 

Until  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  hold 
hearings  under  S.  1098,  the  Commission  will 
not  be  In  a  position  to  determine  whether  a 
carrier  made  exempt  from  paying  the  incen- 
tive element  should  also  be  precluded  from 
receiving  it.  Valid  reasons  may  warrant  a 
carrier  being  made  exempt  from  paying  »n 
incentive  element  and  yet  remain  entltl0d 
to  receive  an  Incentive  element  for  its  own 
cars.  This  may  be  because  of  the  carrier'! 
contribution  to  the  freight  car  fleet,  the  type 
carrier  involved,  or  other  consideration* 
which  may  be  developed  during  the  hear- 
ings. 

We  also  observe  that  the  Incentive  element 
is  Intended  not  only  to  encourage  carriers 
owning  an  Inadequate  supply  of  cars  to  build 
more  cars,  but  also  to  provide  those  carriers 
owning  an  adequate  supply  a  sufficient  return 
to  encourage  them  to  continue  to  build  more 
cars.  Under  the  suggested  proposed  amend- 
ment, however,  It  would  appear  that  a  car- 
rier exempted  from  paying  the  incentive  ele- 
ment because  It  has  an  adequate  supply  o* 
cars,  would  also  be  precluded  from  recelvln* 
the  Incentive  element  necessary  to  encoursg* 
It  to  contribute  to  the  freight  car  supply- 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  H.  Tvckol, 
Acting  Chairman,  Committee  on  Leg- 
ialation. 

I  think  this  is  a  sufScient  answer  to  thf 
amendment.  It  would  certainly  subvert 
the  Intent  of  this  bill.  I  hope  the  oom- 
mittee  will  vote  it  down. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  i 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  o. 
words. 
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Mr.  ChEUrman,  some  people  came  to 
talk  to  me  about  this  amendment  last 
Monday.  They  interpreted  the  amend- 
mend  for  me.  I  was  rather  inclined  to 
agree  at  that  time  that  there  was  merit 
in  the  amendment,  but  I  have  been  try- 
ing since  then  to  get  what  I  consider 
to  be  an  impculial  appraisal  of  the 
amendment,  as  to  how  far  it  would  go 
and  what  it  would  do.  Both  the  mi- 
nority staff  and  the  majority  staff  with 
whom  I  have  consulted  admit  they  are 
unable  to  tell  exactly  what  the  amend- 
ment would  do  to  the  bUl. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ctan- 
mittee  did  not  consider  the  amendment 
and  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  go 
Into  this  in  great  detail,  in  spite  of  my 
feelings  on  Monday  I  am  quite  reluctant. 
I  must  reluctantly  oppose  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  feel  I  have  no  other  alterna- 
tive at  this  time,  knowing  no  more  than 
I  am  able  to  find  out  as  to  the  legal 
effect  of  the  amendment  and  what  It 
will  do. 

For  that  reason  I  have  to  state  I  tun 
opposed  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  have  not  heard 
any  statement  made  with  relation  to 
those  freight  cars  which  are  hired,  rath- 
er than  owned,  by  particular  railroads. 
There  are  several  companies  in  the  busi- 
ness of  renting  these  cars.  What  hap- 
pens In  those  instances?  All  I  have 
heard  about,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
are  the  various  railroads  which  own 
freight  cars. 

Can  some  one  enlighten  me  with  re- 
spect to  that  statement? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
make  my  statement,  and  perhaps  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  will  wish  to 
answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  point  out  that 
in  the  long,  long  hearings  we  have  had 
on  this  bill  the  proposed  amendment  to- 
day to  my  knowledge  has  not  been  dis- 
cussed. It  may  be  a  good  one,  yet  I 
must  frankly  say  I  would  not  feel  I 
would  know  what  I  was  doing  in  voting 
on  the  amendment. 

If  the  amendment  has  so  much  merit. 
I  fail  to  understand  why  it  should  have 
not  been  considered  in  the  committee, 
with  more  discussion  at  an  earlier  time. 
I  feel  it  is  a  mistake  to  bring  the  amend- 
ment to  the  floor  at  this  point.  I  have 
not  been  thoroughly  advised  of  it. 

I  am  now  told  that  some  people  have 
oeen  around  to  talk  to  some  other  peo- 
P-e.  I  do  not  know  who  they  are.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  explanation  has  been. 
I  believe  I  should  know. 

I  believe  our  committee  should  have 
o^f  Y."^  it,  if  the  amendment  merits 
attention  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  believe  the  committee,  in  this  bill,  has 
"i^^ifted  to  give  to  the  ICC  a  period  of 
^e  to  study  this  proposal.  Inclden- 
»Uy.  the  bUl  wiU  not  go  into  effect  untU 
J^eptember  i,  1966.     The  bill  will  give 


both  the  Commission  and  the  railroads  a 
period  of  time  to  work  on  these  problems. 
It  may  well  be  that  there  is  some  merit 
to  the  amendment.  At  the  present  time, 
and  certainly  on  the  noor  at  this  late 
hour,  we  cannot  begin  to  determine  the 
effects. 

For  example,  it  has  been  mentioned 
that  railroad  A  and  railroad  B  exchange 
cars.  If  railroad  C  and  railroad  D  also 
exchange  cars,  and  all  the  cars  are  go- 
ing back  and  forth  through  the  systems, 
and  we  begin  to  exempt  one  group  and 
tie  the  hands  of  the  ICC  as  to  dealing 
with  the  total  problem,  there  could  be 
large  pools  of  cars  completely  tied  up  so 
far  as  the  ICC  regulation  is  concerned. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York  men- 
tioned, in  terms  of  the  cars  owned  by 
other  than  railroads,  this  would  "crank 
in"  another  factor. 

The  result,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  this 
could  become  a  great  deterrent  to  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  bill,  which  is  to 
provide  an  Incentive  for  the  various  rail- 
roads to  construct  cars.  This  is  not  a 
case  of  simply  having  another  exemp- 
tion but  one  where  one  exemption  would 
automatically  partially  exempt  a  second 
railroad. 

I  might  ask,  what  would  happen,  if 
the  second  road  were  exempted  to  Its 
relationship  with  a  third  road? 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleague 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kornegay].  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  a  question  about 
his  amendment. 

Before  I  do  so,  I  must  say  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission that  the  arguments  outlined  in 
the  letter  read  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  do  not  im- 
press me  for  this  reason:  I  think  that  the 
legislation  as  It  now  is,  without  the 
Komegay  amendment,  is  self-defeating 
if  the  objective  is  to  induce  railroads  to 
buy  more  freight  cars.  I  am  asking  my 
colleague  to  check  me  on  this  to  see  if 
I  correctly  interpret  his  amendment  and 
understand  it.  Of  course,  if  I  do,  I  am 
for  It.  If  I  have  misunderstood  his 
amendment,  then  I  will  back  off  from 
supporting  it.  However,  as  I  imderstand 
the  amendment,  it  would  provide  that  if 
a  railroad  is  granted  an  exemption  from 
paying  this  surcharge — granted  that  ex- 
emption by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  therefore  is  permitted 
to  hold  cars  of  smother  railroad  com- 
pany at  length  and  merely  pay  the  reg- 
ular rental — it  caimot  then  collect  sur- 
charges on  its  own  cars  that  another 
railroad  Is  retaining. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  The  gentleman  is 
exactly  correct. 

Mr.  JONAS.  And  your  amendment 
would  merely  say  that  a  railroad  A,  B,  C, 
X.  Y,  or  Z.  or  whatever  letter  you  want 
to  give  it,  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

Mr.  KORNEOAY.  That  Is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  it  wants  to  collect  the 
surcharge  on  its  own  cars,  then  It  would 
have  to  pay  the  surcharge  on  cars  it 
holds.  What  could  be  more  fair  that 
that?     As  the  gentleman  from  North 


Carolina  said  in  his  opening  remarks,  if 
you  leave  It  the  way  the  committee  bill 
is,  there  will  be  an  Incentive  to  railroad 
X.  which  does  not  own  many  cars,  to 
use  other  railroads'  cars  and  pay  the 
daily  rate  without  buyir^  cars  itself. 
Therefore,  you  will  not  reach  the  very 
problem  that  this  bill  seeks  to  attack, 
which  is  to  encourage  railroad  companies 
to  buy  cars. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  That  is  exactly 
right.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  large 
loophole  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  would  like  to  ask 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Kornegay],  a  question. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dust 
tlirowTi  around  about  railroad  C.  but  as 
I  understand  your  amendment,  it  merely 
says  if  one  group  of  carriers  is  given  the 
right  to  collect  the  incentive  element, 
then  that  group  of  carriers  must  pay  the 
same  amount  if  they  are  withholding 
freight  cars.  I  do  not  see  where  this 
group  C  our  friend  from  Washington 
mentioned  comes  into  the  picture 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  No.  I  do  not  see 
that,  either. 

Mr.  WHITENER.     And  there  is  this 
other  speck  of  dust,  if  the  gentlemen  will 
yield  further,  about  privately  owned  cars 
owned  by  companies  who  are  in  the  car 
rental  business.    This  would  not  enter 
into  the  picture,  because  that  type  of 
ownership  of  cars  does  not  bring  the 
Individual  or  the  group  which  owns  them 
into  the  term  "group  of  carriers."    So 
you  are  dealing  here  between  groups  of 
carriers,  one  group  with  another  group, 
and  not  between  privately  owned  or  non- 
carrier  owned  cars.    You  are  merely  try- 
ing to  bring  about  a  situation  of  equity 
which  would  encourage  rather  than  dis- 
courage railroads  to  build  freight  cars 
and  not  to  do  what  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  said  would  happen 
in   the  letter  to   the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 
Mr.  KORNEGAY.    That  is  right. 
Mr.  WHITENER.    Thank  you. 
Mr.  JONAS.    I  wish  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  for  clearing 
up  what  I  think  was  a  misimderstanding 
about  what  your  amendment  would  do. 
In  view  of  the  explanation.  I  frankly  can- 
not see  why  anybody  would  oppose  the 
amendment,  because,  as  you  correctly 
characterize  it.  it  is  a  "fairness"  amend- 
ment and  simply  provides  one  railroad 
or  group  of  railroads  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.    If  it  collects  the  incentive  pay- 
ment for  use  of  Its  own  cars  by  another 
road.  It  ought  to  pay  a  similar  charge  for 
cars  It  uses  belonging  to  another  road. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Senate  version  of 
this  bUl,  It  provides  on  page  2,  at  line  15: 
In  the  consideration  of  any  element  Included 
In  determinations  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph as  an  Incentive  to  car  acquisition  and 
maintenance  the  Comjnisslon  Is  empowered 
to  make  such  element,  or  any  part  thereof. 
Inapplicable:   (I)   to  carriers  determined  by 
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the  Coninal»8ion  &s  ownir.gf  ~aj:  *ciequat« 
number  of  freight  cars  u>  meet  thsy  re«pon- 
(ibUltles  to  the  nee<ls  of  commerce  and  the 
natlonai  defense;  t2j  to  carriers  which 
terminate  a  substantially  higher  percentage 
of  interline  traffic  than  they  originate;  (3) 
to  types  of  freight  cars  the  supplv  of  which 
the  Commission  finds  to  be  adequate;  and 
(4;  to  such  other  cases  or  circuniistanceB  as 
the  Cotniiilsslon  hnds  to  be  m  the  public 
Interest   ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  appear  to  me 
that  the  Senate  bill  comes  closer  to  ac- 
complishing the  objectives  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  than  those 
provisions  contained  In  the  House  bill. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  either 
have  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
fMr,  Kornegay],  or  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  speak  of  the  difTerences 
between  the  two  bills  In  this  respect. 

Would  the  chairman  outline  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  House  version  as  con- 
trasted with  the  version  of  the  other 
body  :n  attacking  the  problem  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Kornegay!,  has  spoken? 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  do  not  quite 
understand  the  Kentleman's  question. 
If  the  eentleman  will  repeat  the  question, 
I  .shall  appreciate  it. 

Mr  KEITH  The  Senate  version 
makes  it  appropriate  to  take  into  c/insld- 
eratlon  the  objectives  sought  by  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Kornegay],  a-s  I  understand  It  If  the 
Kornegay  amendment  is  defeated  and  If 
the  interests  of  other  railroads,  particu- 
larly those  terminating  on  the  east 
coast — they  are  the  ones  who  stand  to 
lose  most  heavily  in  this  respect — I  would 
hope  that  when  we  go  to  conference  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  would 
be  ready  to  accept,  perhaps,  the  Senate 
version 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Chairman.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  might 
say  to  my  colleague  that  he  knows  that  if 
this  bill  passes  the  House  and  goes  to  con- 
ference, the  chairman  will  be  accom- 
panied by  the  ranking  member  and  other 
members  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  as  well 
as  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  am  only  one 
member.  We  shall  try  to  work  out  these 
problems  in  conference.  However,  I 
could  not  assure  the  gentleman  or  prom- 
ise him  m  any  way  what  will  take  place 
In  that  conference.  I  shall  always  try  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  and  the  intent  of 
this  House  as  long  as  I  am  the  chairman 
of  this  committee,  when  we  go  to  con- 
ference 

Mr  KEITH.  I  understand  that,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  congratulate  you 
up<in  bringing  this  bill  w  the  fioor  of  the 
House  in  an  attempt  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem But  it  does  appear  to  me  that  we 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  difTerences 
in  philosophy  as  between  the  Senate  and 
the  House  versions,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  the  gentleman's  comment  on  that. 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Chairman,  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  might 
say  that  ail  this  does  to  the  House  version 
Is  just  sharpens  up  the  objectives  and 
alms  as  to  what  the  legislation  is  In- 
tended to  accomplish  and  brings  It  Into 
focus  a  little  bit  more  It  does  give  to  the 
ICC  the  opportunity,  after  hearings,  to 


exempt  certain  railroads.  This  is  In- 
tended for  railroads  In  the  gentleman's 
area,  as  the  gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  KEITH.  The  Senate  version,  It 
would  appear  to  me,  Is  preferable  to  the 
east  coast  rallro«uIs. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  this  was  considered  In 
the  committee  and  It  was  the  will  of  the 
committee  that  our  amendments  be 
ad(H>ted.  The  legislation  came  out  of  the 
committee  with  the  suw>ort  of  the  full 
committee.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  that  I  believe 
the  will  of  the  committee  was  worked. 
Certainly,  when  we  go  to  conference,  that 
will  be  a  different  story. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  hope  there  will  not  be 
more  of  the  same,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman has  brought  up  an  important 
point  in  connection  with  going  to  con- 
ference. I  Just  want  to  Impress  upon 
the  House  this  fact — if  my  amendment 
is  not  carried  by  the  House,  it  cannot  be 
considered  in  the  conference.  If  it  is 
adopted  here,  of  course,  it  can  be  and 
will  be  considered  by  the  conference. 
If  as  some  say,  it  is  not  a  good  amend- 
ment, then  it  can  be  eliminated  there. 
But  unless  It  does  carry  here,  we  have 
no  hope  of  further  consideration  of  it. 
I  think  this  is  a  good  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  this  amendment  close  in  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 

[Mr.  PSLLYl. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  very 
able  and  distinguished  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  Just  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  the  eastern  rail- 
roads might  lose  by  this  legislation — or 
at  least  that  was  the  implication  that  I 
got.  I  think  that  implication  was  very 
unfortunate.  Earlier  this  afternoon 
during  the  consideration  of  the  rule,  I 
pointed  out  that  one  company  alone  had 
Indicated  they  were  short  1,000  cars  and 
that  they  had  diverted  their  products  to 
the  extent  of  800  carloads  to  trucks  or 
steamship  lines  and  other  means  of 
transportation  In  order  to  try  to  allevi- 
ate the  situation.  Railroads  should 
have  had  this  business. 

The  fact  is  that  the  western  railroads 
and  the  eastern  railroads  and  all  trans- 
portation by  railroads  will  benefit 
greatly  by  this  bill  because  we  will  get 
more  cars  and  there  will  be  more  car- 
loads of  products  shipped  from  coast  to 
coast  so  that  the  eastern  and  western 
railroads  alike  will  benefit  by  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Olson  1. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 


mend  and  in  .suppori  of  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  I  believe  it 
might  be  helpful  to  restate  the  pun:>o.s. 
of  this  bill.  Th^i  purpose,  of  course 
to  relieve  boxcar  shortages  by  returning 
these  cars  to  the  railroads  who  own  thm 
and  cannot  afford  to  build  new  cars  be- 
cause the  rate  of  payment  they  receive 
for  cars  out  on  other  lines  Is  so  small 
that  It  does  not  reimburse  them  for  their 
investment. 

I  think  we  should  also  bear  in  mind 
that  this  is  sort  of  voluntary  legislation. 
If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
should  determine  it  needs  to  increase 
the  rate  that  other  roads  must  pay  for 
cars  that  do  not  belong  to  them  and 
if  the  roads  holding  those  cars  do  not 
like  the  rates,  they  may  simply  choose  to 
retiUTi  the  freight  cars  and  build  their 
own.  Or  else  they  may  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  can  continue  to  rent 
cars  that  they  do  not  own  because  it  Is 
more  advantageous  to  do  so. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  simple  objective 
that  we  are  seeking  today  and  It  is  sim- 
ple justice  that  we  seek.  Certainly,  I 
cannot  see  how  we  can  make  a  deter- 
mination other  than  to  reward  a  man- 
or a  railroad  in  this  instance — properly 
for  an  investment  in  property. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  asking  for  additional  time 
was  to  enable  me  to  point  out  to  the 
House  that,  in  my  view,  the  Senate  bill 
is  preferable  to  the  House  version. 

My  view  is  that  it  is  only  equitable  to 
protect  the  railroads  that  qualify  under 
the  exceptions  provided  in  the  Senate 
version. 

The  Senate  version  states  that  it,  the 
penalty,  will  be  inapplicable  first,  to  car- 
riers determined  by  the  Commission  as 
owning  an  adequate  number  of  freight 
cars  to  meet  their  responsibilities  to  the 
needs  of  commerce  and  the  national  de- 
fense; second,  to  carriers  which  termi- 
nate a  substantially  higher  percentage 
of  interline  traffic  than  they  originate: 
third,  to  types  of  freight  cars  the  supply 
of  which  the  Commission  finds  to  be 
adequate;  and  fourth,  to  such  other  cases 
or  circumstances  as  the  Commission  finds 
to  be  in  the  public  Interest. 

I  think  that  those  provisions  are  in 
the  public  Interest,  and  I  hope  that  in  the 
final  analysis  the  bill  will  reflect  more 
clearly  the  Senate  philosophy  than  that 
of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whttenbr]  Is 
recognized  for  1  Va  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  so  much  the  interest  that  the 
committee,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Stagcehs]  has  given  to  this  very  critical 
problem  of  an  adequate  supply  of  box- 
cars in  this  country.  This  Is  one  of  the 
great  problems  confronting  industry  In 
our  area  in  recent  days.  I  am  told  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  that  the  same  Is  true 
throughout  the  Nation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Korotgay]  Is  merely  an 
amendment  to  bring  about  equity  in  the 
treatment  of  railroads  in  the  handling 
of  the  payment  of  charges  for  the  use 


of  freight  cars.  Certainly  the  Commis- 
sion should  be  required  by  law  to  see 
that  a  railroad  necessarily  or  unneces- 
sarily keeping  a  car  of  another  line  for  an 
undue  length  of  time  has  to  pay  to  that 
line  on  the  same  basis  that  the  line  which 
owned  the  car  woud  have  to  pay  to  the 
other  line  in  the  event  of  Its  withholding 
the  car  from  use.  It  is  mere  equity  and 
fair  play,  and  I  certainly  hope  that  the 
amendment  of  my  friend  will  be  ap- 
proved by  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Fountain]  is 
recognized  for  1 1/2  minutes. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Korne- 
gay 1.  I  feel  somewhat  as  does  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Yoimc- 
ER].  I  have  serious  doubts  that  this 
legislation  wUl  accomplish  the  purpose 
for  which  It  is  designed.  But  if  this 
bill  Is  going  to  pass,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kornegay 
Is  a  fair  amendment.  It  is  an  equitable 
one. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  one  could  be  exempt  from  pay- 
ing, and  yet  have  the  privilege  of  charg- 
ing others. 

At  this  point  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kornegay] 
for  any  further  comments  he  wishes  to 
make. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man a  great  deal  for  yielding  the  bal- 
ance of  his  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  wish  to  re- 
iterate that  the  only  purpose  of  my 
amendment,  and  the  only  reason  I  of- 
fered it,  was  to  try  to  correct  what  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  an  oversight  In  this 
bill.  We  had  short  hearings  on  the  bill. 
The  entire  section  was  voted  on,  as  I 
recall,  unanimously  in  the  committee. 
It  was  only  after  the  bill  got  out  of  the 
committee  that  It  really  got  a  great  deal 
of  public  attention,  and  that  folks  who 
are  probably  more  expert  in  this  type  of 
thing  than  we  on  the  committee  are 
could  look  at  it,  judge  it,  and  see  what  Is 
really  needed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams]. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  emphasize  again  I  think  it  is  very 
unwise  to  make  such  a  technical  change 
In  a  very  complex  bill  on  the  floor  In 
this  type  of  debate. 

As  to  what  this  can  do,  for  example, 
this  coiUd  prevent  use  of  the  exemption 
entirely.  The  ICC  might  wish  to  exempt 
the  one  line  because  of  its  particular 
financial  problems,  which  is  what  the 
gentleman  has  mentioned.  Yet,  there 
Is  another  line  that  has  a  great  deal  of 
exchange  with  the  first  road,  that  the 
ICC  does  not  feel  should  have  an  exemp- 
tion. By  hooking  these  together,  there 
B  a  daisy  chain  effect  and  nothing  would 
pe  done.  This  amendment  can  reach 
Into  many  areas  where  it  may  not  be 
wanted  or  may  not  be  in  the  national 
Interest. 


For  example,  there  may  be  a  particu- 
lar line  receiving  from  an  exempt  line, 
but,  because  of  its  particular  shipping 
requirements  it  has  to  ship  into  a  non- 
exempt  line.  It  might  be  caught  in  a 
nutcracker  operation,  where  it  would 
not  be  able  to  collect  from  an  exempt 
line,  and  yet  be  in  an  operation  where 
it  would  have  to  pay  surcharges  on  cars 
it  is  using. 

I  think  these  things  can  be  examined 
in  further  hearings,  and  this  committee 
can  produce  what  the  effects  of  this  will 
be  in  terms  of  car  interchanges  and  com- 
peting and  conforming  lines  and  lines 
that  would  be  hooked  together.  Then 
we  could  corislder  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Springer]. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  had  this  matter  explained  to  me 
before  today.  It  has  been  explained  by 
those  who  are  proponents  of  this  amend- 
ment, exactly  as  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kor- 
negay] and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]  have 
explained  it  to  me. 

In  talking  with  my  staff,  I  do  not  re- 
ceive that  result.  I  do  not  get  the  same 
interpretations.  I  am  not  saying  any- 
one is  not  telling  the  truth  about  this, 
but  as  a  lawyer  I  have  read  this  amend- 
ment through  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  as 
to  exactly  what  these  words  do  mean. 

The  staff  on  both  the  majority  and 
minority  have  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion :  They  cannot  tell  what  the  effect  of 
this  is  going  to  be. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  take  an  amendment  and  bring 
It  here  unless  we  know  positively  at  this 
time  what  the  effect  of  this  amendment 
is  going  to  be.  It  is  only  for  this  reason 
that  I  object  to  the  amendment.  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Kornegay]. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
say  to  the  good  gentleman  from  Illinois 
that  all  my  amendment  does  is  add  "and 
payable  to,"  so  that  the  bill  on  line  24, 
page  3,  says  simply  that  the  Commission 
"may  exempt  from  the  compensation  to 
be  paid  by,"  and  there  I  insert  the  words 
"and  payable  to,"  which  merely  makes  it 
a  two-way  street. 

It  says  that  if  they  are  going  to  re- 
ceive exemptions  from  having  to  pay,  the 
exemption  should  extend  to  receiving 
also. 

Also  I  point  out  to  the  membership 
that  there  is  the  all-powerful  phrase  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  section  which  says, 
"if  the  Commission  finds  it  to  be  In  the 
national  interest."  conferring  upon  the 
Commission  broad  discretion  and  broad 
authority. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  membership  will  sup- 
port this  amendment,  so  that  it  can  be 
preserved  and  considered  by  the  confer- 
ence. If  it  is  not  a  good  amendment,  and 
If  it  does  not  do  what  I  say  it  does,  then 
we  can  get  rid  of  it  in  conference. 
Otherwise  this  golden  QMx>rtunity  will 
be  lost  forever. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Staggers]  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  author  of  the  amendment  is  a  val- 
uable and  conscientious  member  of  our 
committee,  and  I  am  sure  he  offered  the 
amendment  in  good  faith. 

However,  to  me  this  is  just  another 
indication  of  what  has  been  going  on — 
not  through  the  gentleman — for  40  years, 
among  the  railroads;  of  their  Inability  to 
reach  some  understanding. 

I  communicated  with  the  railroads 
time  after  time,  urging  them  to  reach  a 
solution  but  the  railroads  themselves  will 
not  get  together.  Congress,  therefore, 
must  do  it. 

The  committee  has  studied  this  prob- 
lem. We  have  gone  over  it  for  many 
years.  The  committee  has  had  great 
deliberations.  We  have  had  bills  since 
1947  and  hearings  on  them.  We 
were  not  able  to  bring  it  to  the  floor  be- 
cause of  the  railroad  disunity. 

The  Senate  has  passed  two  similar  bills, 
but  we  could  not  get  them  passed  on  this 
side. 

The  time  has  come  now  for  Congress 
to  accept  its  responsibility.  Like  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Sprotger] 
said,  our  staff  does  not  know  the  com- 
plete implications  of  the  amendment, 
and  the  ICC  says  It  Is  not  a  thing  to  be 
put  into  the  bill. 

I  believe  the  amendment  should  be 
turned  down  and  that  we  should  pass 
the  bill,  to  get  started.  If  it  does  not 
work  properly,  the  committee  can  always 
keep  sight  of  it  and  see  what  Is  going  on 
and  try  to  correct  anything  that  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Ellsworth]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  fX)lnt  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
S.  1098  has  long  had  my  strong  support 
and  I  rise  today  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
urging  overwhelming  awjroval  of  this 
bill.  I  hope  the  President  will  sign  it 
Into  law  right  av^-ay. 

S.  1098  will  stimulate  boxcar  construc- 
tion and  availability  but  the  car  shortage 
is  so  severe  and  has  persisted  for  so  long, 
that  many  of  us  think  additional  stimu- 
lation will  be  needed  to  bring  prompt  and 
effective  relief. 

It  is  time  for  congressional  action 
which  would  provide  a  realistic  and  last- 
lr«  solution  to  the  unnecessary,  needless 
shortage  of  boxcars. 

The  Investment  tax  credit  has  existed 
for  only  a  few  years  but  it  has  demon- 
strated that  It  Is  a  very  effective  spur 
and  incentive  to  the  construction  of  new 
freight  cars.  Even  so.  the  problem  has 
reached  emergency  proportions. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  interested 
people  all  over  the  United  States  to  seek 
their  views  on  legislation  which  would 
provide  further  Investment  tax  credit  for 
this  purpose.  The  resporise  has  been 
positive  and  enthusiastic. 

My  proposal — which  Is  now  being 
drafted — would  enlarge  upon  the  present 
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tried  and  proven  program  of  investment 
tax  credit  and  reduction  of  income  tax 
liability.  Under  existing  law  the  7-per- 
c^nt  Investment  credit  for  tax  purposes 
is  limited  to  $25,000,  plus  25  percent  of 
total  tax  liability  over  that  amount.  Un- 
used credit  can  be  carried  baclc  for  3  years 
and  carried  forward  5  years.  My  pro- 
posal would  Increase  the  limitation  on 
the  investment  credit  to  50  percent  of 
tax  liability,  and  permit  a  7 -year  carry 
forward  of  the  unused  investment  credit 
on  multipurpose  boxcars. 

Mr,  Chairman,  it  is  time  t.o  create  an 
atmosphere  which  would  encourage  those 
who  are  willing  to  help  themselves.  My 
bill  will  be  designed  to  just  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN  All  time  has  ex- 
pired 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    North    Carolina 

[Mr.    KOR.VEGAYi  . 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision     demanded    by    Mr     Kornegay) 
there  were — ayes  36,  noes  81. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  now 
occurs  on  the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
Che  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  HfLL.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iS.  1098)  to  amend  section  ItHMa)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  insure 
the  adequacy  of  the  national  railroad 
freight  car  supply,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  830. 
he  reported  the  bill  back  tx3  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  Is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill, 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused 
Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ob- 
jected to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quoi-um  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Doorkeeper  will 
close  the  doors,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
will  notify  absent  Members,  and  the 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  306.  nays  27,  not  voting  100, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No  97] 

YEAS— 306 
Andrews, 

Oeorgo  W. 
Andrews. 

Olenn 
Andrews. 

N  Dak. 
Annunxio 


Abbitt 
Ad«lr 
Adams 
Albert 

Anderson,  ni 
Anderson. 
Tenn. 


Arenda 

.^sh.ley 

Aahmore 

Asplnall 

Ayres 

Bar.dJtru 

Battln 


Beckwortb 

Belcbar 

Bell 

B«n.n«tt 

Berry 

Beets 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

BoUlng 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  C^llf. 

Brown,  Clar- 
ece  J.  Jr. 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burton.  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CabeU 

Callan 

Cameron 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Clevenger 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooley 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Delaney 

Denton 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncaji,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Calif 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellsworth 

Erlenbom 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evuxs,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Farnsley 

Pamuni 

Pascell 

Felghan 

PlndJey 

Pino 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Foley 

Pord,  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

wmiam  D. 
Fountain 
Prelinghuysen 
Priedel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Oarmata 
Oa  things 
Olbbons 
oiiiigon 


Oonzales 

GkxxleU 

Oray 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Qreen,  Pa. 

Qrelgg 

Grtder 

Orlfflths 

Gross 

Gubeer 

Gumey 

Hagan.  Oa. 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Hoamer 

Hull 

Huot 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

King,  Calif. 

Kir  wan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Laiidrum 

Langen 

LatU 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md, 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McDowell 

McPaU 

McOrath 

MacOregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Miller 

A£llls 

Mlnlah 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morton 

Murphy.  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

O'Hara.  HI. 

O-Hara,  Mich. 

OKonskl 

Olson,  Minn. 

ONeal,  Oa. 

NAYS— 27 


PaoH&an 

Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Plmle 
Pool 
Powell 
Price 
Puclnskl 
Purcell 
Qule 
Randall 
Redlln 
Rees 

Held,  N.Y. 
Held,  ni. 
Relfel 
.  Relnecke 
Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rivers,  Alaska 
Rivers.  B.C. 
Roberts 
Roblson 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers,  Pla. 
Rogers,  Tex. 
Ronan 

Rostenkowakl 
Roudebuah 
Roush 
Roybal 
.  Ryan 
SatterOeld 
Baylor 
Scheuer 
Schmidhauser 
Schneebell 
Schwelker 
Secrest 
Selden 
Senner 
Sickles 
Slkee 
Slsk 
Skubitz 
Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 
Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Smith,  Va. 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stalbaum 
Stanton 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Sweeney 
Talcott 
Teague.  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Tenzer 
Thomas 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thompson,  Tex. 
Thomson,  Wis 
Trimble 
Tunney 
Tuten 
TTdall 
Ullman 
Ctt 

Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Waggonner 
Walker,  Miss. 
Walker,  N.  Mex. 
Watson 
Weltner 
Whalley 
White,  Tex. 
Whltener 
Widnall 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Yates 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


Bates 

Boland 

Burke 

Carey 

DaddMlo 

Donohue 


Dom 

Oallagber 

Olalmo 

Orabowakl 

Orover 

Irwtn 


Keith 
Keogh 

King,  N.Y, 
Bfartln 
ONelU. 
Ottlnger 


nuibln 

St  Germain 

Watte 

Pike 

St.  Onge 

Wolff 

Poff 

Shipley 

Wydler 

NOT  VOTING— 100 

Abemethy 

Hubert 

NU 

Addabbo 

Helstoskl 

O'Brien 

Ashbrook 

Henderson 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Baring 

Herlong 

Poage 

Barrett 

Holland 

QulUen 

Bingham 

Howard 

Race 

Brademas 

Hungate 

Resnlck 

Burleson 

Hutchinson 

Rodlno 

Cahlll 

Jacobs 

Roncallo 

Callaway 

Joelson 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Carter 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Celler 

Jones.  Mo. 

Rosenthal 

Chelf 

Kelly 

Rumsfeld 

Oorbett 

King.  Utah 

Schisler 

Corman 

Leggett 

Scott 

Craley 

McCuUoch 

Shrlver 

Dawson 

McDade 

Stafford 

de  la  Oarza 

McEwen 

Sullivan 

Dent 

McMillan 

Taylor 

Dickinson 

McVlcker 

Todd 

Dlggs 

Macdoaald 

ToU 

Dow 

MaiUlard 

Tuck 

Dowdy 

Martin.  Ala. 

Tupper 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mathlas 

Vlgorlto 

Flood 

Michel 

Vivian 

Fogarty 

Mink 

Watklns 

Praser 

Mlnshall 

White.  Idaho 

G.-ttys 

Monagan 

Whltten 

OUbert 

Moorhead 

WUllams 

Grlffln 

Morse 

Willis 

Halleck 

Mosher 

WU&on. 

Hanna 

Moss 

Charles  H. 

Harvey,  Ind. 
Hays 

Multer 
Murray 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.    King    of    Utah    with    Mr.    Rooney  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Hays. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Praser. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Schisler  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Moes  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  GUbert  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  MallUard. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Mathlaa. 

Mr.  Tuck  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  McVlcker  with  Mr.  Mocher. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Ashbroc*. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Chelf. 

Mr.  Willis  with  .Mr.  Vlgorlto. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Joelson  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Vivian  with  Mr    Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Race  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  Howard  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Multer  with   Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Moorhead. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Todd  with  Mr.  White  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr  Craley. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  BOLAND  and  Mr.  CAREY  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 

as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
Bie  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Record  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  SECRETARY  OF 
DEFENSE  TO  LEND  EQUIPMENT 
AND  PROVIDE  TRANSPORTATION 
AND  SERVICES  TO  BOY  SCOUTS  OP 
AMERICA  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
12TH  WORLD  JAMBOREE  AND  CON- 
FERENCE OF  BOY  SCOUTS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  Immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  12270)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  lend 
certain  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
equipment  and  to  provide  transportation 
and  other  services  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  in  connection  with  the  Twelfth 
World  Jamboree  and  Conference  of  Boy 
Scouts  to  be  held  in  the  United  States 
of  America  in  1967,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  12270 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Couffress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
SecreUry  of  Defense  Is  hereby  authorized, 
under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
to  lend  to  the  National  CouncU,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  for  the  use  and  accommodation 
of  the  approximately  twenty-five  thousand 
Scouts,  Scouters  and  ofBclals  who  are  to  at- 
tend the  World  Jamboree,  Boy  Scouts,  to  be 
held  at  Parragut  State  Park,  Idaho,  and  five 
hundred  Scouters  who  are  to  attend  the 
World  Conference  of  Scout  Associations  in 
Seattle,  Washington,  following  the  Jamboree, 
In  July  and  August  1967,  such  tents,  cots, 
blankets,  commissary  equipment,  flags,  re- 
frigerators, and  other  equipment  and  services 
M  may  be  necessary  or  useful,  to  the  extent 
that  items  are  in  stock  and  available  and 
their  Issue  will  not  jeopardize  the  national 
<lefen«e  program. 

(b)  Such  equipment  la  authorized  to  be 
delivered  at  such  time  prior  to  the  holding 
of  such  Jamboree,  and  to  be  returned  at  such 
toe  after  the  close  of  such  Jamboree,  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
wid  the  National  Council.  Boy  Scouts  of 
^erlca.  No  expense  shall  be  Incurred  by 
'  "  United  States  Government  for  the  dellv- 

;•.  return,  rehabnitatlon,  or  replacement  of 
such  equipment. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  before  dellv- 
•rthg  such  property,  shall  take  from  the  Na- 
"onal  Council.  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  good 
&nd  sufficient  bond  for  the  safe  return  of 
such  property  In  good  order  and  condition, 
1^  the  whole  without  expense  to  the  United 
otates. 


Sec.  a.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
hereby  authorized,  under  such  regulations  as 
he  may  prescribe,  to  provide,  without  ex- 
pense to  the  United  States  Government, 
transportetlon  from  the  United  States  mili- 
tary commands  overseas,  and  return,  on  sur- 
face and  other  transportation  facilities  of 
the  armed  services  for  ( 1 )  those  Boy  Scouts, 
Scouters,  and  officials  certified  by  the  Na- 
tional CouncU,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  as  rep- 
resenting the  National  Council,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  at  the  jamboree  referred  to  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act;  (2)  those  Boy  Scouts 
and  leaders  of  other  nations  who  are  certified 
by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  as  being  official 
representatives  to  the  world  Jamboree  and 
world  conference;  and  (3)  the  equipment  and 
property  of  such  Boy  Scouts,  Scouters,  and 
officials  and  the  property  loaned  to  the  Na- 
tional Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  pursuant  to  this  Act; 
to  the  extent  that  such  transportation  will 
not  Interfere  with  the  requlremenu  of  mili- 
tary operations. 

(b)  Before  furnishing  any  transportation 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  take  from  the  National  Council.  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  a  good  and  sufficient  bond 
for  the  reimbursement  to  the  United  States 
by  the  National  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  of  the  actual  costs  of  transporta- 
tion furnished  under  this  section. 

Sec.  3.  Amounts  paid  to  the  United  States 
to  reimburse  It  for  expenses  incurred  under 
the  first  section  and  for  the  actual  cost  of 
transportation  fiu'nlshed  under  section  2 
shall  be  credited  to  the  current  applicable 
appropriations  or  funds  to  which  such  ex- 
penses and  costs  were  charged  and  shall  be 
available  for  the  same  purposes  as  such  ap- 
propriations or  funds. 

Sec.  4.  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  no  fee  shall  be  collected 
for  the  application  for  a  visa  by  or  the 
Issuance  of  a  visa  to  any  Boy  Scout,  Scouter, 
or  official  who  is  certified  by  the  National 
Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  as  represent- 
ing a  Scout  association  from  another  nation 
at  the  jamboree  and  world  conference  re- 
ferred to  In  the  ftrst  section  of  this  Act. 
FMrther,  the  Import  and  export  of  documents 
and  paraphernalia  needed  by  conference  and 
Jamboree  delegates  and  representatives  at 
said  world  conference  and  world  jamboree 
will  be  guaranteed  free  entry  and  departure 
regardless  of  nationality. 

Sec.  5.  Each  department  of  the  Federal 
Government  Is  hereby  authorized  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary thereof  to  assist  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  In  the  carrying  out  and  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  plans  for  the  encampment  and 
conference  referred  to  In  sections  1,  2,  and  4 
of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  3.  line  7.  delete  the  word  "who" 
and  insert  "whose  associations." 

On  page  4,  line  6.  delete  the  word  "who" 
and  Insert  "whose  associations." 

On  page  4,  line  7,  delete  the  words  "a 
Scout  association  from." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tlilrd 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read; 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretarj-  of 
Defense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  equipment  and  to  provide 
transportation  and  other  services  to  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  connection 
with  the  Twelfth  Boy  Scouts  World 
Jamboree  and  Twenty-first  Boy  Scout.s 
World  Conference   to   be   held   in   the 


United  States  of  America  in  1967,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  12270  and  make  'he  follow- 
ing statement  as  a  Scout  and  Scouter  of 
46  years  continuous  service : 

PtTRPOSX  or  THE  Brtx 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
lend  certain  Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force 
equipment  and  to  provide  transportation 
and  other  services  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  In  connection  with  the  12th  Boy 
Scouts  World  Jamboree  and  21st  Boy 
Scouts  World  Conference  to  be  held  in 
the  United  States  in  1967. 

AMENDMENTS 

The  amendments  mswle  by  the  com- 
mittee would  provide  that  In  the  case  of 
foreign  representatives  the  certification 
required  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
would  be  of  Scout  associations  rather 
than  of  individuals.  The  title  was 
amended  to  more  clearly  describe  the 
functions  to  be  supported. 

nSCAI,  DATA 

The  bill  provides  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  are  to  pay  the  cost  of  delivery 
and  return  of  equipment  and  replswsement 
and  repair  sis  necessary  and  are  to  pay 
the  cost  of  transportation  furnished. 
There  will  be  some  nonreimbursable 
services  and  some  administrative  costs 
which  will  be  nominal  and  which  can  be 
absorbed  within  the  operating  budgets  of 
the  military  installations  concerned. 

DEPARTMENTAL    DATA 

The  Department  of  Defense  interposes 
no  objection  to  passage  of  the  legislation. 

COMMTTTD  PO8m0^f 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  a 
quorum  being  present,  unanimously  ap- 
proved H.R.  12270  and  recommends  Its 
enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  passage. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remailcs  on  H.R. 
12270. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK  OF  MAY  16 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Ho'ose  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  wa«  no  objection. 
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**'  Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker, 
I  taJce  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader 
as  to  the  program  for  the  rest  of  this 
week  and  for  next  week 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  ALBERT,  In  response  to  the  In- 
qulr>'  of  the  dlstlr^guished  minority 
leader.  Mr  Speaker,  we  have  finished  the 
legislative  business  for  this  week.  The 
program  for  next  week  is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  Day. 
There  are  nine  suspensloiis  as  follows: 

S.  693.  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act  Amendments . 

H.R.  12676.  temporary  suspension  of 
duty  on  certain  forms  of  copper, 

H.R.  14347,  to  liberalize  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  payments 
to  parents  and  children  of  veterans; 

H  R.  13313.  concerning  admission  fees 
at  Corps  of  Engineers  reservoirs; 

H.R.  7402,  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Chamizal  Treaty  National 
Memorial,  El  Paso,  Tex  : 

H.R  11775,  providing  for  the  popular 
election  of  the  Governor  of  Guam ; 

HR  11777.  providing  for  the  popular 
election  of  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin 
Ls  lands: 

H  R  13277.  providing  for  the  reappor- 
tionment of  the  L«gi:3lature  of  the  Vir- 
gin Lslands;  and 

H  R.  13298.  authorizintr  the  Legislature 
of  Guam  to  provide  by  law  for  the  elec- 
tion of  its  members  from  election  dis- 
tricts 

We  also  have  on  Monday,  H.R.  14544, 
Participation  Saies  Act  of  1966,  with  an 
open  rule  and  4  hours  of  debate.  We 
hope  to  adopt  the  rule  and  finish  general 
debate  on  thai  bill  on  Monday,  possibly. 
Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the  week: 
Tue.=:day  is  Private  Calendar  Day.  H.R. 
14544,  Participation  Saleo  .Act  of  1966. 
to   conclude   consideration 

H  R  13712.  minimum  wage  bill.  Open 
rule  with  4  hours  of  debate 

This,  of  course,  is  made  subject  to  the 
usual  reservations  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time 
and  any  further  progran^.  may  be  an- 
nounced later. 

I  advise  Members  that  we  expect  to 
be  very  busy  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday.  We  hope  to  dispose  of  the 
business  before  a  numb«}r  of  Members 
will  make  an  annual  trip  to  New  York 
City  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  Mr  Speaker. 
will  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
answer  this  question:  You  hope  to  con- 
clude the  general  debate  on  Monday  on 
the  Psirtlcipatlon  Sales  Act.  but  you 
would  go  no  further  than  the  general  de- 
bate at  any  cost  on  Monday' 

Mr  ALBERT.  Yes  Tliat  Is  right. 
If  we  fi.nish  general  debate,  we  will  be 
very  pleased  In  no  event  would  we  be- 
gin the  reading  of  the  bill  under  the 
5-minute  rule  on  Monday 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD  As  I  under- 
stand it,  we  are  going  to  finish  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill  on  Wednesday  before  we 
adjourn. 

Mr  ALBERT.  May  I  further  advise 
Members  of  the  House — and  I  have  dis- 


cussed this  with  the  dlstlngxtlshed  mi- 
nority leader — depending  on  how  we 
are  getting  along,  we  might  very  well 
like  to  come  In  early  on  Tuesday  and /or 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  that  we 
will  cooperate  as  much  as  we  possibly 
can  In  trying  to  get  this  scheduled  busi- 
ness done  by  Wednesday  night  of  next 
week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's cooperation. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  As  I  understand  It. 
then,  you  expect  to  have  a  vote  on  the 
Participation  Sales  Act  on  Tuesday  of 
next  week,  a  record  vote. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  hope  to  have  a  vote 
on  It  by  Tuesday,  and  we  hope  to  get 
started  on  the  minimum  wage  bill. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Then  we  can  advise 
our  membership  .  that  there  is  a  real 
possibility  of  a  vote  on  Tuesday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Yes.  ProbabUlty,  I 
would  say.    Yes. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Tuesday  Is  the  Penn- 
sylvania primary  day.  I  think  it  would 
be  most  unfortunate  if  we  started  early 
on  Tuesday  and  had  to  vote  early,  be- 
cause while  I  have  already  voted  in  Penn- 
sylvania by  absentee  ballot  and  it  does 
not  bother  me  at  all,  there  may  be  a 
number  of  our  delegation  who  will  want 
to  get  hack  in  Ume  to  vote. 

If  a  vote  is  held  at  10  or  11  o'clock,  or 
something  like  that,  then  they  would  be 
prevented  from  being  recorded. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  I  would  not 
think  there  would  be  any  vote  at  10  or 
11  o'clock  In  the  morning. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  said  that  you  were  going  to  try 
to  come  in  early. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  might,  depending 
upon  how  we  are  getting  along.  How- 
ever, we  would  not  come  in  early  if  we 
were  near  to  a  vote  the  first  thing  on 
Tuesday  on  the  Participation  Sales  Act, 
because  under  the  arrangement  which 
we  have  already  discussed  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  we  have  told  him  that 
we  would  not  consider  the  bill  under  the 
5-minute  rule  on  Monday. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  my  only 
thought  In  bringing  this  up  was  to  pro- 
tect the  Pennsylvsmia  Members  who  are 
going  back  to  vote  in  the  electlcm. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  appreciate  that,  and 
of  course  we  want  to  cooperate  insofar  as 
we  can. 

The  gentlemuan  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Gallagher ]  has  just  advised  me  that  for 
those  Members  who  are  not  going  to 
New  York  City,  the  Canadian  Inter-Par- 
liamentary Meeting  will  be  held  in 
Washington  on  Wednesday.  Thursday, 
and  Friday  of  next  week. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONT)AY  NEXT 
Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,   I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 

adjourns  today  It  adjourn  to  meet  on 

Monday  next. 
The   SPEAKER.     Is   there  objecUon 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING     WTTH     CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 
Mr.    ALBERT.      Mr.   Speaker.   I  ask 

xmanlmous  consent  that  the  business  In 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
Rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ok- 
lahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  FARMER  IS  NOT  GUILTY 
Mr.  RANDALL.     Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent   to   extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  every- 
one wants  to  contribute  to  the  effort  to 
control  inflation.  No  doubt  about  it,  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  operates  as 
a  new  burden  upon  the  consumer. 

But  there  has  been  far  too  much  talk 
lately  that  it  is  the  farmers'  prices  that 
cause  inflation.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  Such  a  charge  is 
absolutely  false.  There  may  have  been 
an  Increase  in  a  few  commodities  but  the 
parity  ratio  is  at  only  82  percent.  The 
average  Income  of  persons  on  farms  is 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  people  of 
nonfarm  population.  We  should  re- 
member the  fact  that  farmers  constitute 
only  7  percent  of  the  population.  Yet— 
make  special  note  of  this — they  receive 
only  2.9  percent  of  the  Nation's  Income. 

Then  how  in  the  world,  under  such 
circumstances  could  farm  prices  be  in- 
flationary? The  real  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  until  such  time  as  the  goal  of 
complete  parity  is  reached,  farmers  are 
entitled  to  some  justified  price  increases. 
To  make  it  even  more  emphatic,  so  long 
as  farmers  are  faced  with  their  own  in- 
creased production  costs,  farm  price  ad- 
vances are  necessary  just  for  the  farmer 
to  stand  still. 

It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  any  person 
committed  to  good  logic  and  clear  think- 
ing could  oppose  increased  farm  income, 
if  they  reflect  for  just  a  few  seconds  on 
the  terrible  consequences  of  low  farmer 
Income. 

Parity  Is  a  realistic,  obtainable,  and 
necessary  objective.  I  get  so  tired  of 
those  who  would  try  to  array  or  deploy 
the  consumer  against  the  farmer.  In 
the  long  run  parity  will  benefit  consum- 
ers just  as  well  as  farmers,  because  It 
will  Insure  an  adequate  supply  of  food 
and  stabilize  food  prices. 

The  shortsightedness  of  some  recent 
comment  originating  with  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  underscores  the 
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tragedy  of  any  effort  to  reduce  parity. 
Everyone  in  rural  America  will  suffer 
from  a  lack  of  adequate  farm  Income. 
Of  course,  the  farmer  suffers  first,  but 
then  the  merchants  and  the  professional 
people  and  everyone  in  communities  sit- 
uated in  agricultural  areas  that  depends 
upon  farm  Income. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  rural  areas 
sometimes  wonder  whether  our  rural  cit- 
izens have  been  Included  as  a  part  of 
the  Great  Society.  Finding  little  or  no 
consideration  for  themselves  as  farmers, 
many  are  leaving  the  countryside  to  try 
to  improve  themselves.  I  think  the  time 
has  come  for  Members  of  Congress  to 
say  that  if  our  Nation  can  afford  to  im- 
plement some  of  the  new  programs.  In- 
cluding the  poverty  program  which  we 
passed  in  the  last  session  of  the  Congress. 
then  we  can  afford  to  maintain  budgets 
adequate  for  the  programs  needed  to 
raise  the  income  of  farm  families  to 
levels  comparable  to  families  in  urban 
areas. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Congress,  whether 
we  represent  a  rural  area,  a  suburban 
area,  or  an  urban  area,  should  soundly 
reject  the  philosophy  apparently  ad- 
vanced by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
seemingly  supported  by  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  which  will  continue 
to  drive  farmers  Into  the  cities  to  com- 
pete for  jobs  that.  In  many  cases,  may 
not  be  there  because  of  a  lack  of  train- 
ing or  skills.  To  cut  back  funds  for 
farm  commodity  programs,  including 
conservation,  research,  and  the  school 
lunch  and  milk  programs,  is  not  only 
without  justification,  but  such  proposals 
are  so  shortsighted  they  should  not  be 
confused  with  true  economy  obtained  by 
reduction  of  expenditures  for  nonessen- 
tials. To  shortchange  such  vitally 
needed  programs  is  only  false  or  fal- 
lacious economy. 

Farmers  and  all  the  friends  of  farm- 
ers, including  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators in  the  Congress,  should  resent  the 
recent  effort  to  freeze  or  roll  back  farm 
prices,  which  were  already  below  parity. 
Farmers  are  still  getting  paid  15  or  20 
percent  less  than  equitable  prices.  Let 
us  be  fair;  let  us  be  equitable.  The 
farmer  is  getting  only  82  percent  of  par- 
ity on  the  average  of  his  production. 
With  such  a  figure  as  a  solid  foundation 
of  fact  it  is  little  wonder  that  there  is 
resentment  against  the  present  effort  to 
blame  oiu-  inflationary  trend  upon  the 
farmer. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
EAST-WTEST  TRADE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
approaching  a  historic  era  in  the  annals 
of  U.S.  relations  with  Europe. 

The  President  has  sent  to  Congress  his 
long-awaited  message  and  proposed  leg- 
islation on  trade  with  the  Communist 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 


It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  several 
countries  in  Eastern  Europe  in  the  past 
year  and  I  can  testify  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  peoples  of  these  countries 
want  above  all  else  the  opportunity  to 
live  In  peace,  and  to  achieve  a  better  life 
for  themselves  and  their  families. 

As  their  knowledge  of  life  in  the  West 
has  Increased  over  the  past  decade  be- 
cause of  a  multiplication  of  contacts, 
these  peoples  have  put  pressure  on  their 
regimes  to  better  the  lot  of  the  average 
man. 

Until  recently,  the  Communist  regimes 
of  Eastern  Europe  have  fed  their  people 
chiefly  with  promises.  The  great  sacri- 
fices extracted  from  the  population  were 
to  be  temporary,  the  governments  told 
them,  but  were  necessary  to  insure  the 
inevitable  success  of  the  Stalinist  eco- 
nomic model. 

Today  we  need  only  read  the  press 
or  listen  to  the  radio  reports  from  East 
European  countries  to  learn  that  one  by 
one  they  are  being  forced  to  face  up  to 
the  failures  of  their  system. 

As  a  result,  changes  are  occurring 
within  their  economies. 

There  is  a  shift  toward  more  incen- 
tives, an  emphasis  on  salablllty  and  a 
greater  ability  of  consumers  to  be  choosy 
about  the  quality  of  the  goods  they  are 
asked  to  buy. 

While  these  trends  do  not  indicate 
that  Eastern  Europe  is  about  to  adopt 
free  enterprise  "capitalism,"  they  do 
portend  that  economic  power — once  held 
by  central  authorities — is  being  decen- 
tralized. 

This  hsw  implications  for  the  political 
climate  In  Eastern  Europe. 

No  basic  change  has  yet  taken  place  in 
the  Communist  systems  of  government 
in  Eastern  Europe.  The  same  people  are 
still  in  the  saddle. 

Their  ties  with  Moscow  continue 
strong  for  obvious  reasons,  among  them 
the  instinct  for  self-preservation. 

Eastern  Europe  is  still  under  the 
domination  of  communism — ^but  a  com- 
munism which  is  changing,  adapting 
and  in  a  sense,  becoming  somewhat 
"hmnanized." 

These  were  the  trends  which  I  noted 
last  July  in  my  visits  to  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia.  In  my  report  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  upon  my  re- 
turn I  said : 

The  time  appears  to  be  ripe  for  "building 
bridges"  In  Eastern  Kurope. 

The  bill  which  the  President  now  asks 
us  to  consider  is  the  framework  for  these 
bridges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  are  small.  Their  economies 
cannot  support  simultaneous  production 
of  armaments  and  consimier  goods  both 
on  an  increasing  scale. 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  Rumanians 
reduced  compulsory  military  service 
from  24  to  16  months  and  also  are  be- 
lieved to  have  reduced  the  size  of  their 
army  from  240.000  to  200.000  men — 
apparently  without  prior  consultation 
with  Moscow. 

The  reason  behind  these  military  re- 
ductions, the  Rumanians  have  said,  is 
the  high  cost  of  army  maintenance  and 
the  fact  that  2-years'  service  kept  yoimg 


men  from  productive  Jobs  and  studies 
at  a  time  when  they  were  needed  in  the 
expanding  economy  of  the  nation. 

It  seems  logical,  therefore,  to  encour- 
age such  trends. 

It  behooves  us  to  let  the  people  of 
Eastern  Europe  know  that  we  are  offer- 
ing to  open  this  door  to  a  better  life  for 
all  of  them,  through  more  trade  In 
peaceful  goods  with  the  United  States. 

Their  rulers  then  can  see  that  their 
self-interest  and  that  of  their  people  lies 
down  the  path  of  peaceful  trade  and 
economic  development,  rather  than 
support  for  futile,  expensive  attempts  to 
extend  Communist  rule  In  Europe  by 
force. 

If  given  this  choice,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Elurope  would  choose  peaceful 
interchange  between  East  and  West. 

Under  current  conditions  the  pressures 
of  the  people  on  the  regimes  can  be  a 
significant  factor  in  determining  gov- 
ernment policies.  And  those  policies  are 
going  to  help  shape  the  future  of 
Europe — and  perhaps  the  world. 

That  is  why  President  Johnson's  mes- 
sage Is  so  Important.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  give  early  and  favor- 
able consideration  to  the  East-West 
Trade  Act. 


RESIGNATION  OF  MEMBER  FROM 
THE  CANADIAN-UNITED  STATES 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY   GROUP 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication: 

The   Honorable  John   W.  McCormacr, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Speakxh:  I  sincerely  appreciate 
being  Invited  to  the  9th  Meeting  or  the 
Canada-United  States  InterparUamentary 
Group. 

However,  I  regret  very  much  that  I  wlU  be 
unable  to  partlclpmte  as  a  Delegate.  We  are 
having  a  celebration  In  Buffalo,  New  York, 
at  that  time  In  connection  with  the  Pollah 
Millennium,  and  I  am  the  main  speaker  at 
a  banquet  in  honor  ot  my  Pastor. 

With  Iclndest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

T.    J.      DtTLSKI. 

The   SPEAKER.    Without   objection, 
the  resignation  Is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBER  OP  THE 
CANADA-UNITED  STATES  INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY  GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
\lsions  of  section  1,  Public  Law  86-42. 
the  Chair  appomts  as  a  member  of  the 
Canada-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  PiKi],  to  fill  the  existing  va- 
cancy thereon. 


THE  SECRETARY  GENERAL  OF  THE 
PRESIDENCY  OF  TOGO  VISITS 
U.S.  CAPITOL 

Mr.  OTIARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  i?entlemar.  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker, 
I  have  the  honor  and  the  pleusiore  of  an- 
nouncing to  the  House  that  the  Honor- 
able Dr.  Carlos  de  Medelros,  Secretary 
General  of  the  Presidency  of  Togo,  is 
visiting  our  Capitol  in  Washington.  Dr. 
de  Medelros  Is  second  in  his  country 
only  to  President  Qrunitzky  and  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  physicians  in  Africa. 
Mr  Speaker,  we  extend  to  him  and  to 
the  great  President  of  his  country,  and 
to  ail  the  people  of  Togo,  our  congratu- 
lations on  6  years  of  prosperity  and 
progress  since  Togo  became  an  Inde- 
pendent and  .sovereign  Republic  and  our 
best  wishes  for  a  future  of  brilliant  ac- 
complishment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimoias  consent 
to  include  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
an  article  by  the  brilliant  writer  and 
musician,  Philippa  Schuyler,  that  was 
given  me  during  the  delightful  visit  with 
the  distinguished  Secretary  General  of 
the  Presidency  of  Togo  and  with  Miss 
Schuyler,  the  author  of  four  books  on 
Africa,  in  my  ofHce  this  morning. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  II- 
linol.';? 

There  was  no  ob.jection. 

Thx  Togo  Siccess  Story 
(By  PhUlppa  Schuyler  I 
The  Republic  of  Tog'j,  which  haa  Just 
celebrated  the  sLvth  aniilve.-sary  of  Its  1960 
independence,  Is  a  stable  West  Vlrglnla-slzed 
country  In  West  Africa  Untouched  by  the 
recent  .■\frlcan  coups  and  crises.  It  has  re- 
mained an  oasis  if  democratic  Individual 
liberty  ajid  free  enterprise. 

The  leadership  of  President  Nicholas 
Oranltzky,  a  devout  Roman  Catholic  in  his 
fifties,  exempuaes  the  harmonious  racial  re- 
lations Which  make  Togo  outstanding  on  the 
African  scene. 

President  Qrunltzky.  a  rugged  handsome 
man  with  a  keen  Intellectual  awareness  of 
Internationa!  Issues,  has  shown  poise  and 
wisdom  :n  handling  the  delicate  relationship 
with  Ghana,  while  maintaining  an  intelligent 
position  in  world  affairs.  Togo  keeps  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Natlonahst  China. 
rhroughout  the  period  when  lt.s  neighbors 
Dahomey  and  Ghana,  had  Red  Chinese  Em- 
bassies. Togo  had.  and  h&6  a  NaUonallst 
Chinese  Embassy  In  lt«  capital.  Lorn*. 

Togo  has  excellent  relations  with  other 
African  countries,  and  particularly  close  ties 
of  friendship  with  the  Ivorv  Coast  and  Mad- 
agascar. It  Is  a  unique  laboraturv  of  racial 
narmony,  without  friction  between  the 
varied  tribal  groups  and  the  people  of  mlzed 
ancestry.  All  the  leading  p<3!itlcai  par'.ie«  are 
represented  m  the  government 

There  are  1,650.000  people  in  Togo.  The 
main  ethnic  groups  are  Ewe  Mlna,  Kabral,  as 
wfrii  .^s  about  15  smaller  tribes  These  are 
of  West  African  Negroid  and  Sudanlc  origin. 
There  was  also  considerable  mixture  between 
early  Brazilian  and  Portugue.se  traders  and 
these  Africans,  producing  families  like  the  de 
Uodeiroe  and  the  Olympio  groups  Certain 
other  old  families  of  Togo,  with  BrlUsh 
names,  such  as  Lawson.  Johnson  and  Bruce, 
were  descended  from  freed  ex-slaves  who 
were  settled  on  the  Togo  coast,  somewhat  as 
in  Sierra  Leone 

Togo  was  a  German  colony  from  1884  till 
World    War    I,    when    it    was    occupied    by 


French  and  British  troopa.  Following  the 
war  it  became  a  League  of  Nations  Man- 
date. The  area  now  known  as  the  Republic 
of  Togo,  was  administered  by  France  as  a 
Mandate  and  later  as  a  United  Nations 
Trust  Territory.  British  Togo,  also  a  Man- 
date and  Trust  Territory,  was  joined  with 
the  Gold  Coast  In  1967  to  form  Independent 
Ghana. 

The  largest  organised  religion  In  Togo  Is 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  numbering 
over  300,000  devout  adherents.  Various 
Protestant,  anlmlat  and  Islamic  groups  also 
exist.  The  firm  religious  Faith  of  Togo  re- 
ceives inspiring  guidance  from  Archbishop 
Doeseh  and  the  multi-racial  priesthood. 
About  40%  of  Togo's  budget  Is  spent  on 
education,  which  is  largely  carried  on  by  the 
Catholic  school  system.  Higher  education  In- 
cludes several  Colleges  and  the  newly- 
opened  Benin  University,  a  branch  of  the  one 
In  Dahomey. 

Togo  has  an  exceptionally  good  climate 
for  foreign  Investment.  A  new  port  Is  being 
constructed  to  facilitate  shipping,  and  mln- 
Itig  production  Is  Increasing  by  20%  yearly. 
Coffee  and  cocoa,  produced  on  small  Inde- 
pendent farms  In  the  hands  of  private 
ownership,  are  of  the  highest  grade,  and  are 
Togo's  chief  crops.  Copra,  palm  oil,  manioc 
flour,  cotton  and  peanuts  are  also  grown. 
The  Immense  surface  mines  at  Hahotoe  pro- 
duce a  million  tons  of  phosphate  yearly, 
working  with  the  finest  German  equipment. 
Geologists  estimate  the  reserves  In  the  de- 
posit at  60.000,000  tons.  There  are  graphite, 
lead  and  gold  deposits  In  the  Interior  of 
Togo.  The  Bang^ll  region,  nearly  300  miles 
Inland  has  a  50  million  ton  deposit  of  hema- 
tite, and  there  are  huge  deposits  of  chromlte 
In  the  Mount  Ahlto  area.  Various  factories 
are  under  construction. 

To  date,  much  of  the  foreign  Investment 
In  Togo  has  come  from  Prance  and  West  Ger- 
many. Yet  Togo  offers  magnificent  Invest- 
ment possibilities  for  Americans.  The  coun- 
try Is  completely  pro- West.  There  Is  no  Com- 
munist Infiltration  whatsoever.  The  climate 
Is  mildly  tropical,  like  that  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Foreign  firms  making  large  Investments  are 
granted  exemption  from  ctistoms  duties  and 
Import  taxes  on  equipment  needed  for  the 
establishment  of  their  plants  and  on  certain 
raw  materials  consumed  In  their  operations. 
Generally  speaking,  any  commercial  or  Indus- 
trial company  establishing  Itself  In  Togo  does 
not  pay  license  or  profit  taxes  diirlng  the 
first  five  years  of  Its  existence.  And  any 
already  established  company  that  reinvests 
half  Its  profits,  benefits  from  large  propor- 
tional tax  exemptions. 

Besides  the  protection  and  tax  advantages 
granted  to  Government-endorsed  and  ap- 
proved Industries,  the  Togo  Government 
gives  other  assistance  to  foreign  companies 
wishing  to  establish  enterprises.  It  helps  to 
make  land  sites  available  and  to  facilitate 
the  installment  of  electricity  and  other  fa- 
cilities. Togo  signed  an  Investment  guar- 
antee with  the  United  States  In  1962. 

Besides  being  a  favorable  location  for  new 
Industries,  Togo  has  a  delightful  atmosphere 
for  the  tourist.  The  luxiiry  hotel  Le  Benin, 
the  excellent  beaches,  the  animal  reserves 
In  the  north,  the  spectacular  tribal  dancing, 
the  Museum  of  Lom6,  and  the  Castle  of 
Pallm^,  are  among  the  principal  tourist  at- 
tractions. Togo's  capital,  Lom«.  a  city  of 
100,000  people,  la  a  charming  and  serene 
metropolis  where  many  people  speak  English 
and  German,  as  well  as  the  chief  languages 
of  French,  Ewe  and  Mlna. 

Thus,  the  Republic  of  Togo  bae  many 
assets  Here,  racial  tolerance,  free  enter- 
prUe,  Intellectual  development,  religious 
fervency,  and  political  stabUlty,  combine  to 
make  this  democratic  country  a  model  among 
modem  African  states. 


THE  31ST  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
rural  electrification  program  celebrated 
its  31st  birthday.  During  those  years, 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
and  Its  locally  owned  and  controlled 
rural  electric  co-op  borrowers  have  writ- 
ten a  proud  record  of  achievement  in  the 
face  of  tremendous  handicaps  which 
many  people  believed  to  be  insurmount- 
able when  the  program  was  launched  In 
1935. 

At  that  time,  central  station  electricity 
in  rural  areas — when  it  could  be  ob- 
tained— was  definitely  in  the  luxury  cate- 
gory. Today,  thanks  to  REA  and  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives.  It  is  taken 
for  granted  as  a  vital  and  necessary  tool 
for  better  farming  and  better  living  in 
rural  America. 

I  can  think  of  no  other  Federal  pro- 
gram which  has  done  more  to  close  the 
gap  between  rural  and  urban  living  and 
working  conditions  than  rural  electrifi- 
cation. Today's  rural  youths  enjoy  as  a 
matter  of  course  the  same  benefits  which 
electricity  brings  that  have  accrued  to 
their  city-raised  countei^parts  since  the 
late  1800's.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  It 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  pioneers 
in  the  rural  electrification  movement 
worked  so  long  and  hard  to  assure  Its 
success.  They  had  the  very  natural  and 
laudatory  desire  to  provide  for  their  chil- 
dren a  better  way  of  life  than  they  had. 
I  do  not  wish  to  burden  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  the  House  with 
the  reams  of  statistics  which  chart  the 
progress  and  achievements  of  the  rural 
electrification  program.  However,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  when  REA 
was  created  in  1935.  only  6.4  percent  of 
the  farms  in  my  home  State  of  Missouri 
had  central  station  electricity.  Today, 
98.6  percent  are  electrified. 

Missouri's  47  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives are  currently  providing  dependable 
electric  service  to  274,191  farm  and  other 
rural  consumers.  This  amazing  record 
has  been  achieved  despite  the  fact  that 
the  rural  electric  distribution  systems 
serve  an  average  of  only  3.1  consumers 
and  realize  only  $388  in  annual  revenue 
per  mile  of  line.  By  way  of  comparison, 
the  class  A  and  B  utilities  in  Missouri 
have  a  density  of  35  consumers  and 
average  annual  revenues  of  $8,396  per 
mile  of  line. 

The  dramatic  Impsuit  which  rural  elec- 
trification has  had  over  the  past  31  years 
is  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  kerosene 
lamps — once  the  hated  symbol  of  the 
second-class  citizenship  endured  by  our 
farmers  and  rural  residents — are  now 
being  sold  as  collectors'  items  by  antique 
dealers.  I  might  add  that  most  of  the 
kerosene  lamps  on  the  market  today  have 
been  wired  for  electricity. 
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Throughout  the  years,  the  rural  elec- 
trification program  has  been  blessed  with 
dedicated  and  competent  REA  admin- 
istrators who  have  combined  the  vision 
and  the  practicality  necessary  to  trans- 
late what  was  once  considered  a  vision- 
ary idea  into  a  sound  and  workable  pro- 
gram. They  have  not  been  afraid  to 
meet  the  challenges  which  come  with 
our  ever-changing  times. 

Oui  present  REA  Administrator,  Nor- 
man Clapp,  has  done — and  is  continuing 
to  do — an  exceptionally  fine  job  of  ad- 
ministering the  rural  electric  and  rural 
telephone  loan  programs.  His  steward- 
ship of  the  rural  electrification  program 
has  come  at  a  time  when  the  entire  elec- 
tric utility  industry  has  been  imdergoing 
revolutionary  technological  advances  in 
the  fields  of  generation,  transmission, 
and  distribution  of  electricity. 

Administrator  Clapp  has  been  con- 
scientious and  eminently  successful  In  his 
efforts  to  help  the  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives move  forward  with  the  other  seg- 
ments of  the  U.S.  electric  utility  industry. 
He  has  accomplished  this  within  the 
framework  of  the  provisions  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as  amended, 
and  the  directives  regarding  generation 
and  transmission  loans  set  forth  in  re- 
cent House  and  Senate  reports  on  agri- 
cultural appropriations  bills. 

Despite  the  fact  that  these  directives 
have  opened  the  door  to  hostile  power 
companies  to  challenge  the  legality  of 
REA  loans  in  the  courts,  I  feel  that  the 
record  in  this  area  is  a  tribute  to  Ad- 
ministrator Clapp's  careful  and  Judicious 
review  of  REA  loan  applications.  Since 
he  was  appointed  REA  Administrator, 
early  in  1961,  he  has  approved  60  loans 
to  power-type  cooperatives  for  genera- 
tion and  transmission  facilities.  Of  this 
total  of  60  loans,  only  10  loans  affecting 
6  REA  borrowers  have  met  with  a  legal 
challenge. 

In  addition,  approximately  350  loans 
for  generation  or  transmission  facilities 
have  been  made  to  distribution  type  bor- 
rowers during  this  period.  Only  one  of 
these  350  loans  has  been  challenged,  and 
that  case  was  dismissed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Texas  by  agreement  of  the 
parties  involved. 

To  date,  the  validity  and  legality  of 
those  few  of  Administrator  Clapp's  gen- 
eration and  transmission  loans  which 
have  been  challenged  have  been  upheld 
by  the  courts,  which  speaks  highly  of 
his  judgment  in  approving  these  loans. 
I  was  very  disturbed  to  learn  that  the 
Senate  Agricultural  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee has  discussed— and  presiun- 
ably  is  considering— the  addition  of  new 
and  more  restrictive  directives  for  the 
REA  Administrator  to  foUow  when  con- 
adering  generation  and  transmission 
loan  applications.  As  I  understand  it. 
these  proposals  could  require  the  REA 
Administrator  to  solicit  wholesale  power 
offers  from  all  the  investor-owned  power 
companies  In  a  region  when  considering 
a  loan  application  from  an  existing  gen- 
eration and  transmission  cooperative  for 
necessary  expansion  of  its  facilities  to 
meet  the  increasing  power  needs  of  its 
Jnember  rural  electric  systems. 


No  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by 
such  a  restrictive  requirement.  Indeed, 
it  would  disrupt  the  mutually  beneficial 
power  supply  arrangements  and  inter- 
connections which  have  been  painstak- 
ingly negotiated  and  established  over 
the  years  between  generation  and  trans- 
mission cooperatives  and  private  ix)wer 
companies  in  the  area. 

In  Missouri,  such  a  requirement  would 
jeopardize  our  present  sensible  and  bene- 
ficial power  supply  situation,  where  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives  are  engaged 
in  fully  coordinated  operations  with  the 
investor-owned  companies  and  are  con- 
ducting joint  planning  with  them  for  the 
power  facilities  which  will  be  needed  in 
the  years  ahead.  Today,  nearly  every 
rural  electric  distribution  cooperative  in 
Missouri  is  served  economically  with 
wholesale  power  from  a  generation  and 
trarvsmisslon.  of  which  the  distribution 
co-op  is  a  member.  Each  generation  and 
transmission  cooperative  in  our  State  is 
interconnected,  not  only  with  other  gen- 
eration and  transmissions,  but  with  the 
investor-owned  electric  compEinies  as 
well. 

The  interconnected  pool  which  exists 
among  the  companies  and  the  coopera- 
tives accrues  to  the  benefit  not  only  of 
the  rural  electric  consumers,  but  to  the 
consumers  of  the  power  companies  as 
well.  The  benefits  of  shared  reserve 
capacity,  of  economy  exchanges  based 
on  load  diversity,  and  of  bigger  generat- 
ing units  that  produce  electricity  more 
cheaply,  have  achieved  for  all  Missouri 
citizens  the  lowest  cost  power  which  to- 
day's technology  permits. 

This  happy  situation  did  not  always 
exist  in  Missouri.  Prior  to  1955  land- 
mark decision  in  the  case  of  ICansas 
City  Power  &  Light  Co.  against 
McKay,  the  investor-owned  companies 
and  the  rural  electrics  were  engaged  in 
a  long  and  bitter  fight  in  which  phiil- 
osophlcal  differences  rather  than  sound 
business  considerations  of  economics  and 
engineering  were  the  dominant  factor. 
The  court  decision  in  the  Kansas  City 
case  aflBrmed  the  right  of  the  REA  Ad- 
ministrator to  make  loans  under  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  and  held  that 
an  investor-owned  electric  company  had 
no  standing  in  court  to  challenge  a  loan 
made  by  the  REA  Administrator.  Prom 
then  on,  the  investor-owned  companies 
in  my  State  and  the  rural  electric  cooper- 
atives have  been  working  together  for 
their  mutual  benefits  and  the  benefit  of 
all  electric  consumers. 

What  we  have  in  Missouri — and  I  be- 
lieve the  same  situation  exists  In  a  num- 
ber of  other  States  today — is  a  highly 
satisfactory  power  supply  relationship. 
A  key  factor  is  the  strong,  effective  co-op 
generation  and  transmission  system.  Our 
Missouri  cooperatives  are  able  to  ap- 
proach the  bargaining  table  with  other 
power  suppliers  in  a  position  of  strength. 
The  decisions  made  there  are  based  on 
economics  and  engineering  considera- 
tions, not  on  differences  of  philosophy 
nor  the  weakness  of  any  of  the  bargain- 
ing power  suppliers. 

We  in  Missouri  have  been  pleased  with 
the  way  in  which  Administrator  Clapp 
and  his  predecessors  have  administered 


the  Rural  Electrification  Act,  including 
the  making  of  generation  and  transmis- 
sion loar;s.  Our  cooperatives  and  power 
companies  are  relying  upon  REA  con- 
tinuing its  lending  procedures  along  the 
lines  of  past  experience.  In  fact,  there 
is  a  plan  underway  for  one  of  our  gen- 
eration and  transmission  cooperatives  to 
finance  tlirough  an  REA  loan  a  large 
mine-mouth  generating  plant  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  State.  This  plant  will  elimi- 
nate a  power  deficiency  which  currently 
exists  in  central  Missouri,  and  It  will 
benefit  all  Missourians  who  receive  elec- 
tricity through  the  existing  pool. 

Today,  as  In  the  past,  there  is  a  need 
to  husband  the  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  that  need  extends  to 
the  prudent  use  of  REA  loan  funds  con- 
sistent with  carrying  out  the  objectives 
of  the  rural  electrification  program  in 
the  public  interest.  I  believe  the  REA 
Administrator  should  assure  that  rea- 
sonable alternatives  have  been  carefully 
considered  before  a  generation  and 
transmission  loan  Is  msule,  and  the  facil- 
ity to  be  financed  with  a  generation  and 
transmission  loan  will,  in  fact,  result  in 
the  lowest  cost  power.  However,  It  seems 
to  me  neither  practical  nor  appropriate 
for  existing  power  arrangements  to  be 
disrupted  by  a  requirement  that  power 
supply  arrangements  be  sought  in  lieu 
of  REA-flnanced  facilities  when  those 
alternative  approaches  would  conflict 
with  or  alter  desirable  and  reasonable 
arrangements  and  contractual  agree- 
ments already  in  being. 

I  understand  the  need  for  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  practical  alternatives 
to  new  generation  and  transmission  fa- 
cilities for  which  loans  are  sought  by  a 
new  generation  and  transmission.  There 
is  also.  I  believe,  a  need  for  careful  ex- 
amination of  proposals  for  REA  loans  for 
power  facilities  which  would  supplant 
facilities  already  in  use  or  which  would 
materially  alter  an  existing  power  sup- 
ply arrangement. 

However,  no  good  purpose  would  be 
served — and  great  damage  could  be 
done — by  insistence  by  the  Congress  or 
the  REA  that  existing  power  supply 
arrangements  be  altered  or  disrupted 
through  changes  in  power  supply  rela- 
tionships which  have  been  patiently  de- 
veloped over  a  period  of  years.  I  would 
hate  to  see  a  resumption  or  initiation  of 
predatory  wars  among  power  suppliers 
which  would  Inevitably  result  In  higher 
rates  to  consumers  and  a  weakening  of 
the  rural  electrification  program. 

Regional  power  planning  such  as  that 
practiced  by  all  power  suppliers  in  Mis- 
souri has  been  praised  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  in  its  recent  National 
Power  Survey  as  the  type  of  arrange- 
ment which  will  insure  maximum  util- 
ization of  participating  electric  systems 
and  result  in  lower  rates  for  all  con- 
sumers. It  Is  in  the  national  interest 
that  the  Congress  foster  rather  than 
hinder  this  type  of  cooperation  among 
all  types  of  power  suppliers — pubUc,  In- 
vestor-owTied  and  cooperative. 

As  rural  electrification  celebrates  Its 
31st  birthday,  we  would  do  well  to  re- 
flect upon  the  many  socio-economic 
benefits  It  has  brought  directly  to  our 
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rural  areas  and  Indirectly  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  The  rural  electric  coopem- 
Uves — both  distribution  and  Kcneratlon 
and  transmission — are  an  important  and 
Integral  part  of  our  electrical  supply  sys- 
tem. Without  them,  much  of  rural 
America  would  again  become  the  dark 
land  of  pre-REA  days.  None  of  us  want 
to  see  that  happen.  As  guardians  of 
the  public  trust,  we  have  the  re,spon- 
siblllty  of  opposing  proposals  which,  have 
the  potential  for  stopping  or  diminish- 
ing the  flow  of  low-cost  electricity  to  oui 
farmers  and  other  rural  residents. 


GUIDE  FOR  INFLATION  WATCHERS 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rfxord  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  Irom 
Texas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  Gardner  Ackley,  in 
a  recent  address  to  the  54th  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  chamber  of  commerce  here 
in  Washington,  addressed  some  very  Im- 
portant remarks  concerning  the  subject 
of  inflation.  I  recommend  Chairman 
Ackley 's  remarks  to  the  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  who  do  not  seem  to 
be  able  to  determine  what  is  inflation 
and  what  is  deflation. 

There  is  a  clear  definition  of  inflation 
and  a  very  lucid  analysis  of  the  causes  of 
inflation  In  Mr.  Ackley 's  speech.  An  at- 
tempt to  define  inflation  must  consider  to 
what  degree  we  are  having  too  much  de- 
mand for  goods  and  services  or,  in  other 
words,  how  much  of  a  price  rise  can  be 
termed  Inflation.  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Ackley  carefully  analyzed  this  point.  He 
has  told  the  American  public  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  contributed 
to  the  rise  in  prices  by  making  credit 
more  expensive  and  more  difficult  for 
businessmen  and  consumers  to  obtain. 
The  conclusion  of  the  Chairman's  re- 
marks contain  an  outline  of  what  Amer- 
ican business  can  do  to  stop  the  threat- 
ened dangers  of  Inflation  • 

RZMARKS      BT      GARDNER      ACKLEY,      CHAIRStAN, 

CnvNcrt  or  Economic  Advisehs,  on  "Th« 
Bl'sinessman's  Rols  in  Fighting  Inixa- 
TioN  "  54th  Annual  Meeting  or  ths 
Chambui  or  CoMicERCE  or  the  United 
States.  Sheraton  Park  Hotel.  Washing- 
ton D  C  ,  Mat  2.  1966 
P!ft«en  mlnut«8  is  a   very   short   time  for 

a«  big  and  complicated  a  subject  &s  Inflation. 

So  I'll  get  right  down  to  bu-smess,  and  try  to 

say   a    few   words    about   each   of   tour  quM- 

tlons 

1  What  causes  Inflation? 

2  How  n'.uch  Inflatlor.  are  we  having? 

3  What  Is  the  Oovernment  doing'* 

4  What  can  business  do? 

what  CAt'SES  INrLATION  ' 

The  classic  cause  of  Inflation  Ls  too  mucb 
deniand  for  goods  and  services  A  collective 
attempt  on  the  part  of  consumers,  buslneesea, 
and  governments — Pederil,  State,  and  local — 
to  buy  more  goods  than  the  economy  Is 
capable  of  producing  when  all  resources  are 
fully  m  use.  II  thU  condiuon  exists  the 
only  remedy  is  to  reduce  demajid  ,  by  scaling 
down  public  expenditures,  or  by  restraining 


private  expenditures,  most  notably  by  higher 
taxea  or  tighter  credit.  Our  productive  capa- 
bUltlea  can  and  do  grow;  but  they  cannot 
increaae  quickly  once  aU  resources  are  in  uae. 
But  how  mucb  the  economy  can  produce 
with  full  tue  of  its  resources  Is  not  a  com- 
pletely unambiguous  concept.  The  supplies 
of  available  resouroea  are  never  fully  bal- 
anced with  the  structure  of  demand  for 
products  and  services.  In  particular,  the 
supply  of  labor  of  various  kinds  and  In 
various  places  never  exactly  balances  the 
demand  for  labor.  Moreover,  i>eople  are  al- 
ways entering  and  leaving  the  labor  force, 
and  changing  Jobs  voluntarily.  So  full  em- 
ployment of  labor  resources  does  not  tne&n  a 
zero  unemployment  rate. 

In  1961,  the  CounoU  set  as  an  "interim 
target"  a  4  percent  unemployment  rate — aa  a 
level  that  could  safely  be  achieved  by  meas- 
ures of  demand  expansion  eJone.  At  that 
time  the  Council  noted  that  effective  meas- 
ures to  Improve  the  training  and  mobility  of 
the  labor  force  might  safely  permit  a  lower 
target.  It  also  noted  that  the  degree  of 
Inflationary  pressures  that  would  be  associ- 
ated with  any  given  unemployment  rate  de- 
pends as  well  on  the  extent  of  internal 
balance — among  economic  sectors,  indus- 
tries, and  regions — since  pockets  of  intense 
demand  will  pull  prices  up  more  than  pockets 
of  excess  supply  will  push  them  down. 

If,  when  the  over-all  unemployment  rate 
reaches  4  percent,  It  is  still  8  percent  for 
large  categories  of  the  labor  force  and  1  per- 
cent for  others,  the  inflationary  strain  will 
be  much  greater  than  if  the  dispersion 
around  the  avwage  Is  considerably  narrower. 
Likewise,  if  a  4  percent  unemployment  rate 
finds  a  number  of  strategic  Industries  operat- 
ing at  well  over  100  percent  of  the  capacity  of 
their  plant  and  equipment,  while  others  are 
at  80  percent,  a  4  percent-rate  will  be  far 
more  inflationary  than  If  all  Industries  are 
operating  close  to  90  percent. 

In  fact,  we  approached  and  reached  a  4-% 
unemployment  rate  in  January  of  this  year 
with  an  exceptionally  good  balance  both  as 
among  categories  of  labor,  and  as  among  In- 
dustries and  regions.  This  Is  mostly,  I  am 
sure,  Ijecause  our  expansion  was  prolonged 
and  steady  rather  than  coming  in  a  sudden 
burst.  There  was  time — and  adequate  in- 
centive— for  industries  to  tailor  their  invest- 
ment to  the  growth  of  their  demand.  As  a 
result,  there  have  been  large  additions  to 
capacity  in  Just  the  Industries  where  demand 
has  grown  most  rapidly.  There  was  time 
for  the  labor  force  to  be  reallocated — and 
particularly  for  the  new  entrants  to  allocate 
themselves — to  the  regions  and  industries 
and  Arms  whose  need  for  labor  was  expand- 
ing most  rapidly.  And,  most  Important,  we 
began  in  1961  to  develop,  for  the  flrst  time 
In  our  history,  an  active  manpower  policy. 
Including  significant  programs  of  training 
and  retraining,  designed  to  aid  in  the 
preparation  and  allocation  of  our  labor  force. 
But  the  fact  that  we  could  reach  our  4% 
interim  target  without  serious  strain  does 
not  tell  us  how  far  below  it  we  can  now 
safely  go.  Nor  does  it  tell  us  how  fast  we 
can  safely  penetrate  into  this  territory,  un- 
explored in  a  dozen  years. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  lower  the  over-all 
unemployment  rate  falls,  tho  more  frequent 
will  be  the  instances  in  which  employers  In 
particular  industries  or  regions  will  experi- 
ence difficulties  in  recruiting  adequate  sup- 
plies of  particular  kinds  of  labor.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  know  that  there  Is  a  large 
additional  supply  of  workers — more  than  1  ^ 
million — coming  into  the  labor  force  this 
year.  And  in  Bfarch,  there  were  still  3  mil- 
lion unemployed,  of  whom  91'i  were  males, 
75%  adults,  and  86%  had  held  previous  full- 
time  Jobs.  The  social  gains  to  be  achieved 
by  employing  the  next  V^  million  of  them 
will  be  incalculable.  The  increment  will 
include   a   considerable   number  of   Negroes 


and  other  relatively  disadvantaged  groups, 
whose  unemployment  rates  are  still  disturb- 
ingly high. 

But  the  farther  we  push  down  the  unem- 
ployment rate  in  the  effort  to  employ  more 
of  our  labor,  the  more  will  be  the  strains  on 
the  supply  of  particular  goods,  and  the  great- 
er the  pressTire  on  wage  rates  for  particular 
kinds  of  labor.  Thus  prices  tend  to  edge  up 
as  we  approach  full  use  of  omz  resources, 
even  before  the  maximum  feasible  level  of 
output  is  reached. 

But  there  is  another  source  of  Inflation, 
that  can  operate  even  when  resources  are 
less  than  fully  used.  It  arises  from  the  de- 
sire and  the  ability  of  managements  and 
workers — especially  when  times  are  relatively 
good — to  try  to  increase  their  shares  of  the 
Income  pie  beyond  the  total  pie  that's  avail- 
able to  be  divided.  If  wages  and  fringe  bene- 
fits are  generally  pushed  up  faster  than  labor 
productivity  Increases,  the  labor  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  average  unit  of  output  will  rise. 
Unless  profits  are  to  be  pinched,  prices  will 
be  pushed  up.  But  equally,  if  managements 
try  to  expand  their  margins  over  costs,  even 
when  costs  are  stable,  that,  too  will  raise 
prices.  'When  both  try  to  do  it  at  once  then 
we  can  have  a  wage-price  spiral,  even  If  the 
over-all  pressure  on  our  productive  resources 
Is  not  excessive. 

To  the  extent  that  this  Is  the  cause  of  in- 
flation, we  can  reduce  total  demand  enough 
so  that  widespread  unemployment  and  idle 
capacity  create  so  much  competition  that 
the  ability  of  labor  and  management  to  push 
up  wages  and  prices  is  held  in  check.  Or, 
we  can  somehow  persuade  them  to  behave 
more  responsibly. 

ROW    MT7CR    INTLATION    ASK    WX    RAVINOf 

For  five  year?,  until  about  the  middle  <rf 
1965,  our  price  level  was  more  stable  than 
ever  before  In  our  history,  especially  con- 
sidering that  It  was  a  period  of  steadily  rising 
prosperity.  Then,  last  year,  the  record  was 
broken.  In  the  last  12  months,  wholesale 
prices  are  up  4  percent;  consumer  prices, 
2%  percent. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  biggest  part  of  the 
recent  Increase  has  been  In  farm  and  food 
prices,  due  largely  to  a  temporary  malad- 
justment between  demand  and  supply  in  the 
farm  economy,  especially  for  pwrk.  Now  food 
supply  is  once  again  catching  up  with  de- 
mand. Farm  prices  began  to  turn  down  in 
February,  and  they  have  edged  down  a  bit 
more  In  March  and  April.  Consumer  food 
prices  were  still  rising  in  March — reflecting 
the  lag  from  farm  to  processor  to  retail  store. 
But  retail  food  prices  have  stabilized  in  April, 
and  declines  in  important  food  Items  should 
be  seen  during  the  rest  of  this  year. 

This  merely  confirms  what  we  have  been 
saying  for  months — that  the  rise  In  farm 
and  food  prices  was  largely  a  temporary  affair. 
All  along  we  have  been  els  much  worried 
about  prices  for  Items  other  than  farm  prod- 
ucts and  foods.  Wholesale  prices  for  Indus- 
trial products,  after  6  yecu^  of  absolute  sta- 
bility, have  begun  to  edge  upward  during  the 
past  year.  In  the  last  6  months,  they  have 
risen  at  an  annual  rate  of  2  '^  percent.  Many 
Industrial  product  prices  still  decline.  But 
Increases  are  becoming  more  nximeroua  and 
decresLses  fewer. 

So  far,  there  has  been  no  serious  upward 
cost  push  from  the  side  of  wages.  And  we 
expect  no  dangerous  general  wage  push  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  1966.  But  if  consumer 
prices — and  Industrial  profits — should  con- 
tinue to  rise  at  the  recent  rate,  we  would 
have  to  expect  larger  wage  Increases  in  1967, 
and  the  dreary  price-wage  spiral  could  begin 
to  turn. 

WHAT     IS     GOVEH.VMENTS     RESPONSIBnJTTt 

Oovemment's  primary  responsibility  Is  to 
pursue  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  that  will 
keep  total  demand  for  goods  and  services 
high  enough  to  promote  full  use  of  our  pro- 
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ductlve  resources,  but  not  so  high  as  to  put 
excessive  pressure  on  our  resources. 

The  Ux  cuts  of  1962.  1964.  and  1965  were 
designed  to  raise  total  demand  toward  a 
level  that  would  more  fiUly  use  our  resources. 
The  policy  succeeded.  The  unemployment 
rate  was  brought  down  from  more  than  7% 
In  early  1961 — and  from  an  average  of  6% 
for  the  6  years  1958-63 — to  3%%  in  Febru- 
ary and  March  this  year.  The  use  of  manu- 
facturing capacity  was  raised  from  an  average 
of  78Td  In  early  1961  to  91%  at  the  end  of 
1965,  compared  with  an  average  preferred 
rate  of  93%.  With  the  high  recent  and  cur- 
rent rate  of  Investment  adding  steadily  to 
capacity,  the  average  utilization  rate  is  un- 
likely to  rise  much  further  this  year.  But 
the  unemployment  rate  is  likely  to  continue 
to  decline. 

With  the  approacb  to  full  use  of  labor  and 
capital.  Oovernment  flacal  and  monetary 
policies  have  now  shifted  from  stimulating 
demand  to  restrjdning  It.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve has  made  credit  harder  to  get  and  more 
expensive.  The  rise  of  Federal  spending 
other  than  for  'Vietnam  was  held  to  $0.6  bil- 
lion In  the  fiscal  1967  budget,  and  taxes  were 
modestly  Increased. 

Whether  the  restraints  ImfKMed  up  to  now 
will  be  enough  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
President  has  made  clear  that  if  Federal  ex- 
penditures rise  slgnlflcantly  beyond  his 
budget— either  because  of  Congressional 
action  or  because  more  is  needed  for  Viet- 
nam— or  if  private  dnnand  rises  too  fast,  he 
will  not  hesitate  to  ask  fc*  ftirther  fiscal 
restraint. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  also  trying  to 
help  break  particular  supply  bottlenecks,  by 
a  whole  series  of  measures:  release  of  excess 
materials  from  industrial  or  farm  stockpiles, 
alterations  of  the  pattern  of  Federal  pur- 
chases, expediting  acquisition  of  critical 
equipment  or  the  supply  of  boxcars,  and  an 
Intensification  of  training  and  other  man- 
power programs. 

The  President  has  also  requested  the  co- 
operation of  industry  in  j>ostp)oning  de- 
sirable but  not  immediately  necessary  plant 
and  equipment  investment,  in  order  to  re- 
duce pressures  on  the  machinery  and  con- 
struction industries.  He  has  made  the  same 
requests  to  his  own  dep>artment  and  agency 
heads,  and  to  the  mayors  and  governors. 
The  response  has  been  most  gratifying. 

He  has  also  called  repeatedly  for  moder- 
ate and  responsible  wage  and  price  policies. 
This  brings  me  to  the  final  question: 

WHAT    CAN    BtrSINESS    DOT 

Business  can  postpone  unnecessary  invest- 
ments. 

It  can  improve  its  recruiting  and  utiliza- 
tion of  labor,  by  relaxing  unnecessarily  rigid 
or  Irrelevant  hiring  standards,  by  expanded 
training  and  retraining  efforts,  by  holding 
on  to  workers  who  would  normally  retire  or 
bringing  back  the  recently  retired,  by  break- 
ing down  Jobs  or  redesigning  processes  in 
ways  which  economize  on  scare  skills,  and  in 
many  other  ways. 

It  can  refrain  from  scrambling  to  build 
up  Inventories  of  the  few  materials  in  scarce 
supply. 

It  can  resist  pressures  for  excessive  wage 
Increases. 

'jst  of  all,  it  can  and  must  exercise  re- 
:.slble  moderation  in  its  pricing  policies. 

Over  the  past  5  years  we  have  seen  the 
most  sustained  growth  of  profits  in  any  pe- 
riod of  our  industrial  history. 

The  Government  has  welcomed  and  stimu- 
lated this  growth  of  profits,  and  hopes  and 
expects  that  It  can  continue.  During  the 
"ine  we  were  moving  toward  fuU  use  of  our 
productive  capacity,  the  rise  in  profits  waa 
we  result  of  spreading  overhead,  of  greater 
eodency,  of  wisely  chosen  and  well-timed 
investment,  of  managerial  and  organizational 
uaprovements.    and    of    massive    reduction 


of  taxes — ^including  the  investment  credit, 
the  depreciation  reforms,  and  the  reduction 
of  corporate  rates. 

The  growth  of  profits  during  most  of  this 
period  of  rising  utilization  of  capacity  was 
not  at  the  expense  either  of  lal>or  or  the 
consumer — though  the  fact  that  it  could 
be  achieved  with  stable  prices  reflected  the 
modo'atlon  of  labor  settlements. 

But  now  that  profits  after  taxes  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1965  were  up  88%  over 
their  level  in  early  1961,  and  were  providing 
the  highest  sustained  rate  of  return  on 
owners'  equity  in  our  modern  history,  it  is 
time  to  ask  whether  a  further  rise  in  the 
share  of  profits  in  the  national  income  Is  in 
the  interest  either  of  the  health  of  the 
Nation's  economy  or  in  the  interest  of  busi- 
ness Itself. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  last  week  pub- 
lished a  tabulation  showing  profits  up  12% 
In  the  first  quarter  over  a  year  earlier. 
This  substantially  exceeds  the  rise  In  em- 
ployee compensation  over  that  period.  It 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  disturbing  tend- 
ency for  indUfitrlEa  prtcee  to  climb.  In  most 
cases  the  particular  products  whose  prices 
have  increased  have  sustained  some  cost 
increase.  But  the  earnings  figures  make  It 
clear  that,  on  the  average,  the  margin  over 
costs  has  been  advancing.  Either  prices 
have  been  raised  more  than  costs,  or  prices 
have  not  been  reduced  where  costs  have 
fallen. 

In  March,  the  weekly  spendable  income  of 
the  average  manufacturing  worker  with  3 
dependents— measured  in  constant  prices — 
was  no  higher  than  a  year  earlier,  although 
he  was  working  somewhat  longer  hours. 
Does  anyone  Imagine  that  labor  will  con- 
tinue to  show  moderation  In  Its  wage  de- 
mands when  prices  and  profit  margins  are 
continually  rising? 

Let  me  remind  you  of  the  consequences. 
Higher  labor  costs  are  a  one-way  street.  A 
higher  cost-price  structure  can  torpedo  all 
our  efforts  to  continue  our  encouraging 
progress  toward  balance  of  pajTnents  equUi- 
brivim.  It  can  engender  a  speculative  boom 
that  will  bring  on  a  btist.  To  avoid  these 
outcomes.  Government  would  face  the  need 
to  clamp  down  on  over-all  demand,  to  move 
back  toward  the  conditions  of  slack  that 
depressed  production  and  incomes — and 
especially  proflts — in  the  late  'SO's  and  early 
•60's. 

And  so  I  ask  you — every  one  of  you — to 
stop,  look,  and  listen.  Is  that  price  Increase 
you  are  considering  really  necessary?  Are 
there  not  some  prices  that,  in  the  long  run, 
competition  is  going  to  force  down  and  that 
you  can  cut  now?  Are  you  doing  your  part 
to  assure  the  continuance  of  the  healthy, 
expanding  prosperity  that  has  brought  such 
great  rewards  to  us  all  over  the  past  6 
years?  Are  your  pollcle*  strengthening  the 
ability  of  the  Nation  to  sustain  freedom 
around  the  world? 
Are  you  doing  your  part  to  flght  Inflation? 


FORMER  FORD  FOUNDATION  OFFI- 
CIAL PRAISES  FOUNDATION  IN- 
VESTIOATIONS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneoiw  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  appearing  In  the  Houston  Chron- 
icle by  former  oflSclal  of  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation, Robert  M,  Hutchlns,  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention.    In  this  article, 


the  former  foundation  oflBclal  praises  the 
efforts  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  in  revetUing  many  of  the  high- 
ly questionable  activities  which  many 
tax-free  foundations  had  been  practic- 
ing. 

Too  often  In  the  past  our  Investigation 
has  been  criticized  as  an  attempt  to  sub- 
vert the  good  work  that  these  private 
agencies  have  been  doing.  Granted  the 
tax-free  foundations  have  contributed 
many  good  results,  but  there  have  been 
too  many  violations  of  their  privileged 
status.  I  am  pleased  to  see  our  efforts 
given  the  recognition  In  the  public  media. 

The  article  follows : 

(From  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  May  1, 

1966) 

poundation  psobes  ovkkoux,  ex-olticiai.  of 

Ons  Sat  8 

(By  Robert  M.  Hutcbins) 

Once  I  achieved,  briefly,  the  ambition  of 
every  right-thinking  man.  I  became  asso- 
ciated with  a  very  large  sum  of  money.  I 
refer  to  the  P\>rd  Foundation. 

My  experience  during  that  period  and  my 
observation  before  and  since  convince  me 
that  a  thorough  examination  of  the  founda- 
tions in  American  life  Is  overdue. 

No  such  examination  has  yet  been  made. 
The  two  formal  congreaslonal  Investigations 
staged  in  the  1960's  were  absurd  on  their  face. 
Tliey  aimed  to  show  that  the  foundations 
were  subversive.  The  effort  was  to  portray 
Ford.  Rockefeller,  and  Carnegie,  their  heirs 
and  assigns,  conspiring  to  overthrow  the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  States. 

Or,  If  the  owners  and  nominal  managers  of 
these  great  fortunes  were  not  knaves,  they 
must  have  been  fools,  for  they  had  allowed 
the  foundations.  It  was  said,  to  get  into  hands 
of  officers  and  employees  who  were  surrep- 
titiously supporting  subversion. 

The  "credibility  gap"  here  was  so  wide  that 
the  congressional  investigators  aroused  more 
laughter  than  alarm. 

Congressman  'Wriort  Patman  has  lately 
been  on  a  line  of  inquiry  that  mtist  l>e  taken 
seriously.  He  has  been  doing  noble  work  in 
trying  to  find  out  whether  the  foundations 
are  really  foundations.  He  has  been  askitig 
to  what  extent  they  are  tax  dodges,  vehicles 
of  financial  manipulations,  public  relations 
devices  and  instruments  of  private  aggran- 
dizement rather  than  public  service. 

He  has  been  concentrating  on  the  donor's 
use  of  foundation  money  for  his  personal  ad- 
vantage. This  is  important,  but  it  is  only 
a  small  part  of  the  problem. 

In  "lolanthe,"  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  Lord 
Chancellor  sings: 

"In  my  court  I  sit  all  day 
Giving  agreeable  girls  away." 

If  you  substitute  millions  for  girls  you  get 
the  popular  picttire  of  the  foundation  execu- 
tive 

But  it  is  not  as  IdyUic  as  all  that.  The 
foundation  officer  knows  very  well  that  the 
money  he  is  giving  away  would  have  gone  to 
the  Government  If  It  had  not  gone  into  the 
foundation.  If  the  PVjrd  Foundation  had  not 
been  established,  the  Government  would  have 
collected  millions  in  taxes  and  spent  them, 
presumably,  in  the  public  Interest. 

By  setting  up  the  foundation,  the  Ford 
family  retained  control  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Oo.  The  public  does  not  care  who  owns  the 
company;  it  should  care  about  whether  It 
gets  as  much  public  service  from  the  founda- 
tion as  It  woxild  have  from  the  taxes 

The  Government  is  going  into  field  after 
field  formerly  occupied  by  private  philan- 
thropy. The  last  big  development  is  Fed- 
eral financing  of  the  flne  arts.    And  I  have 
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not  hettrd  any  serious  sugsjeatlon  that  gov- 
ernmentaJ  subsidy  is  ies«  efficient  or  dl*- 
crlmlnatlng  tban  foundatujn  grants. 


EFFECT  OF  THE  PROPOSED  MINI- 
MUM WAGE  AMENDMENTS  OF  1966 
ON  THE  ECONOMY  OF  PUERTO 
RICO 

Mr  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr,  Speak- 
er I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Puerto  Rico? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  POLANCO-ABREU  Mr.  Speaker. 
next  week  we  will  be  considering  the 
passage  of  H  R.  13712,  the  minimum 
wage  amendments  of  1966.  Throughout 
my  public  life  I  have  fought  for  higher 
wages  for  the  workingman.  But  now,  as 
the  only  Representative  in  Congress  of 
the  2  9  million  r)eople  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  I  must  express 
to  the  Members  here  assembled  grave 
doubts  and  fears,  shared  by  me  and  by 
Che  Government  and  people  of  Puerto 
Rico,  concerning  the  disastrous  effect 
that  the  proposed  bill  threatens  to  the 
Island's  economy  Exhaustive  studies 
Into  the  impact  of  the  bill  on  Puerto 
Rico's  economic  structure,  have  shown 
that  despite  its  beneficial  alms,  the  bill, 
as  presently  drafted,  will  seriously,  sense- 
lessly, and  without  recourse  injure  Puer- 
to Rican  businesses  and  employees,  and 
will  strike  the  Operation  Bootstrap  eco- 
nomic development  program  a  severe 
blow 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  is  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  underlying  purposes 
of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  We  favor  raising 
wages  on  the  US.  mainland  and  in  Puer- 
to Rico,  as  fast  as  economic  conditions 
will  permit.  The  Commonwealth  s  wage 
policy  is  clearly  and  succinctly  expressed 
in  the  following  language  from  its  own 
Mmlm.um  Wage  Act: 

As  rapidly  as  possible  eliminate  substand- 
ard working  conditions  In  Industries;  pro- 
mote living,  health,  and  safety  standards 
for  workers:  step-up  the  development  of 
agriculture  Industry  and  business  In  Puerto 
Rico:  eliminate  unfiiir  competition  and 
achieve  the  highest  possible  wage  compat- 
ible with  s\ich  development  without  sub- 
stantially curtailing  employment  or  impair- 
ing the  opportunities  to  obtain  the  highest 
wages 

The  act  further  states  that  It  is  the 
steadfast  policy  of  the  Commonwealth 
"to  maintain  the  necessary  flexibility  In 
the  fixing  of  minimum  wages  so  as  to 
insure  for  the  workers  the  highest  wage 
that  the  economic  conditions  of  the  in- 
dustry will  permit" 

The  economic  gains  by  Puerto  Rico, 
whether  measured  over  the  past  5.  10, 
15,  or  25  years,  have  been  spectacular  by 
any  standards  Ever  since  1941,  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico  have  been  energeti- 
cally engaged  in  a  massive  efTort  to  foster 
economic  growth  In  these  efforts,  we 
have  been  generally  successful  much  to 
our  pride  and  that  of  the  United  States 
as  a  whole     The  people  of  the  world  are 


interested  in  what  we  have  been  doing 
and  accomplishing.  Thousands  have 
come  to  the  Commonwealth  xmder  the 
exchange  programs  to  examine,  at  first 
hand,  this  dramatic  example  of  sus- 
tained progress  within  the  framework 
of  the  democratic  institutions  that  we 
mutually  champion.  The  realization  of 
this  progress  could  not  have  been  pos- 
sible without  the  enlightened  under- 
standing of  the  UJ3.  Congress  and  of  the 
several  Uj8,  administrations. 

Today,  however,  the  Puerto  Rican  peo- 
ple are  becoming  increasingly  conscious 
of  certain  harsh  realities — 

That  their  per  capita  Income,  at  $900, 
is  still  but  three-fifths  that  of  Missis- 
sippi, the  lowest  per  capita  Inccoxxe  State; 
That  two  out  of  every  five  Puerto 
Rican  families  are  still  below  the  thres- 
hold income  of  $2,000  established  by  the 
Government  of  Puerto  Rico  In  1952 — a 
level  which  is  a  thousand  dollars  below 
the  minimum  family  income  level  es- 
tablished under  the  Federal  antipoverty 
program; 

That  11  percent  of  our  labor  force  Is 
imemployed,  nearly  three  times  the  na- 
tional average,  and  an  additional  24  per- 
cent Is  underemployed  with  less  than 
35  hours  of  work  per  week; 

And  that  the  Commonwealth's  Indus- 
trialization program,  which  has  been  the 
essential  dynamo  behind  the  economic 
growth  during  the  past  15  years,  is  cur- 
rently facing  a  number  of  challenges 
which  pose  threats  not  only  to  the  is- 
land's future  potential  development,  but 
also  to  the  achievements  registered  to 
date. 

One  of  the  most  serious  threats  to  our 
Industrialization  effort — the  main  object 
of  which  has  been  the  creation  of  suf- 
ficient Jobs  for  our  people — is  the  legis- 
lation currently  tmder  your  considera- 
tion, which  would  remove  the  historical, 
flexible  approach  to  setting  mlnimiun 
wage  rates  in  I^uerto  Rico. 

We  have  found  through  experience 
that  inflexible  extension  of  the  Federal 
minimvun  wage  statute  to  Puerto  Rico 
simply  does  not  work,  and  we  bear  in 
mind  that  the  law  is  intended  to  help  the 
workingman.  not  hurt  him.  Congress  has 
long  recognized  that  Puerto  Rico's  de- 
velopment would  be  stunted  by  imposing 
upon  it  the  identical  minimum  wages  of 
the  U.S.  economy,  the  most  highly  in- 
dustrialized in  the  world.  Conversely, 
our  workers  would  be  harmed  by  hold- 
ing minimum  wages  at  the  level  of  the 
least  developed  industries.  Rather,  It  is 
essential  to  set  mlnimiun  wages  to  meet 
the  realities  of  the  situation,  individually 
for  each  industry,  based  on  economic 
studies,  at  the  level  which  each  Industry 
is  individually  capable  of  pajdng.  Such 
has  been  the  policy  of  both  the  Congress 
and  the  Commonwealth. 

Since  1940,  the  minimum  wages  In 
Puerto  Rico  have  been  set  through  a  flex- 
ible system  of  Industrial  committees, 
named  by  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor, 
in  which  lat>or,  management,  and  the 
public  have  been  represented.  These 
committees,  after  careful  economic  study 
and  full,  public  hearings,  recommend  the 
highest  minimum  wage  which  each  In- 
dustry is  capable  of  absorbing.    This  is 


the  policy  which  the  bill  now  before 
you  would  revoke. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  anyone,  who  may 
take  more  than  a  superficial  glance,  that 
the  proposed  legislation  would  cause  a 
serious  disruption  to  Puerto  Rico's  eco- 
nomic development.  It  would  force  upon 
an  economy  still  in  the  process  of  devel- 
oping a  wage  policy  prevalent  in  and  ap- 
propriate to  a  fully  developed  economy. 
It  would  reverse  the  sensible,  practicable 
policy  of  a  flexible,  workable  system 
adopted  by  Congress  and  the  Common- 
wealth. Those  who  would  be  most  seri- 
ously affected  by  this  change  would  be 
the  workers  of  Puerto  Rico,  themselves, 
A  wage  increase  which  destroys  jobs  \s 
no  increase  at  all.  It  would  amount  to 
an  assault  against  the  very  foundation  of 
the  workers  welfare:  against  their  jobs. 
And  it  would  be  felt  at  the  dinner  table. 

Former  Governor  Munos-Marin  stated 
several  years  ago : 

tTnemployment  has  a  lower  salary  than  the 
lowest  of  salaries. 

He  further  observed  at  that  time  In 
stating  our  Government's  philosophy 
with  regard  to  wages  in  Puerto  Rico: 

The  goal  of  this  government  Is  not  to 
include  cheap  labor  as  an  Incentive.  TMa 
government  does  not  believe  that  paradoxi- 
cally richness  should  be  based  on  hun^jer. 
Richness,  which  is  derived  from  hunger,  li 
enjoyed  only  by  those  who  acquire  It.  Hun- 
ger salaries  should  not  be  held  out  as  an  In- 
centive to  Puerto  Rico's  Industrialization 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  fixing  salar: 
in  an  Industry  on  a  higher  scale  than  :.; 
production  works  unwittingly  In  actually 
cutting  all  salaries  In  that  Industry. 

This  statement  is  significant  in  light 
of  the  often  misunderstood  or  misin- 
terpreted efforts  of  Puerto  Rico  to  ad- 
vance its  economic  well-being  through 
attracting  industrial  investment  from 
beyond  its  shores,  principally  from  the 
U.S.  mainland.  In  industrializing, 
Puerto  Rico's  policy  is  to  create  brand- 
new  industrial  activity  and  to  build  on 
that  base.  Throughout  the  years, 
Puerto  Rico's  spokesmen  have  made  it 
clear  that  Puerto  Rico  neither  seeks  nor 
will  shelter  runaway  industries  from  any 
State.  We  seek  only  a  modest  share  of 
the  annual  expansion  of  UJS.  industrial 
capital. 

But  in  this  effort  we  wUl  not  deprive 
our  workers  of  their  labor's  just  rewards, 
nor  could  we  ever  trade  on  the  misery  of 
our  people  in  order  to  gain  a  position  of 
competitive  leverage. 

Testimony  reflected  In  the  record  of 
the  recent  San  Juan  hearings  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Labor,  demon- 
strated that  automatic  three-stage,  non- 
reviewable,  proposed  escalation  of  wage 
rates  in  Puerto  Rico  would  reduce  the 
Industrial  base  in  Puerto  Rico,  from 
which  futijre  expansion  must  essentially 
stem,  to  one-half  the  present  number  of 
firms,  55  percent  of  the  present  number 
of  employees,  and  three-fifths  the  pres- 
ent number  of  different  kinds  of  indus- 
try. Some  35.000  of  78,000  hard-won 
jobs  currently  provided  by  Operation 
Bootstrap  manufacturing  plants  would, 
at  best,  hang  precariously  in  the  balance 
and,  at  worst,  totally  disappear.  The 
testimony  also  demonstrated  that  the 
effect  upon  the  sugar  industry — the  Is- 
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land's    historical    pillar    of    economic 
activity — would  be  similarly  disastrous. 
It   was    also    shown    that    the    1961 
amendments  actually  resulted  in  cur- 
tailment of  employment  in  P>uerto  Rico, 
even  in  those  industries  which  success- 
fully filed  appeals,  as  provided  for  in 
those  amendments,  a  provision  which  the 
bill  currently  before  you  would  delete. 
This  loss  of  jobs,  it  was  noted,  was  far 
from  marginal,  in  the  Puerto  Rican  con- 
text, and  represented  a  loss  which,  at 
this  stage  of  our  development,  we  could 
ill  afford,  and  which  the  workers  could 
not  afford  at  all.    In  sum,  the  entire 
automatic  procedure,  even  though  ac- 
companied, as  in  1961,  by  an  appeals  pro- 
cedure, must  be  energetically  rejected  as 
inadequate  protection  for  the  delicately 
balanced  wage  situation  which  we  con- 
tinue to  face  in  I*uerto  Rico,  and  as  bad 
medicine  for  the  Puerto  Rican  economy. 
The  question   logically   arises    as    to 
whether  the  proposed  treatment  is  desir- 
able in  order  to  assure  equitable  treat- 
ment vls-a-vls  the  mainland  industrial 
community.    Puerto    Rico    wage    levels 
have    risen    rapidly    during    the    past 
decade,  as  a  result  of  the  aggressive  wage 
policy  experienced  by  the  island's  econ- 
omy.   During  this  period,  manufactur- 
ing wages  in  Puerto  Rico  rose  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  7.4  percent,  vis-a-vis  a  na- 
tional average  of  3  percent  over  the  same 
period.    Since  October  1956,  manufac- 
turing wages  in  Puerto  Rico  have  risen 
by  60  cents,  or  91  percent,  vis-a-vis  a  62- 
cent  rise  during  the  same  period  in  U.S. 
wage  levels.    Comparisons  with  an  ear- 
lier base  period  are  not  valid  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  in  1950.  and  even  more  so 
in  1939,  when  the  fair  labor  standards 
statute  was  first  enacted,  Puerto  Rico 
was  not  even  a  developing  economy,  but 
was  rather  an   unstirred,   imawakened 
economy,  with  its  economic  base  largely 
in  a  fairly  rudimentary  agriciilture  and 
in  handicrafts. 

In  October  1960,  average  hourly  earn- 
ings in  Puerto  Rican  manufacturing 
workers  were  42.2  percent  of  those  in 
the  United  States — already  a  consider- 
able advance  from  the  1956  ratio  of  32.7 
percent.  By  October  1965,  the  Puerto 
Rican  level  had  further  increased  to 
47.7  percent  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
sidering the  radically  different  capital 
structures  of  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rican  manufacturing  industry,  this  rep- 
resents a  remarkably  rapid  approach 
toward  the  mainland  level.  It  means, 
m  effect,  that  over  the  past  decade, 
Puerto  Rican  manufacturing  wages  have 
risen  3  times  as  fast  as  those  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  process  of  a  catch- 
11^  up  which  can  never  completely  occur 
recause  of  inherent  differences  in  the 
two  economies  and  their  resources.  Dur- 
^  this  same  period,  however,  the  Puerto 
Rican  labor  force— swelled  as  a  result  of 
Sharply  reduced  migration  to  the  main- 
«Jid  and  an  infiux  of  non -Puerto 
Ki(»ns— rose  by  20  percent,  from  643,000 
«)  769,000.  Total  employment  opportu- 
ne «1^^°  ^°^^  rather  impressively,  from 
558^00  to  680,000,  but  not  enough  to 
aosorb  all  of  the  Increase  In  the  labor 
.1  j.""*^^  less  make  a  dent  in  the 
wand  8  chronically  high  unemployment 
™»e-    In  the  past  4  years,  the  average 


number  of  unemployed  has  risen  by  19 
percent. 

There  are  currently  scmie  180,000 
workers  in  Puerto  Rico  covered  by  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Some  57  per- 
cent of  them  are  at  the  statutory  mini- 
mum of  $1.25;  all  but  12  percent  are  at 
or  above  $1.  But  there  are  some  22,000 
workers  whose  wage  rates  are  currently 
pegged  at  less  than  $1 ;  some  4,200  at  less 
than  80  cents.  However,  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  all  of  these  rates  have 
been  reviewed  at  least  twice,  and  in  most 
cases,  as  many  as  four  times,  since  the 
1961  amendments  by  tripartite  industry 
committees,  which  have  exhaustively 
examined  the  conditions  of  each  sep- 
arate classification  within  the  several 
industries.  Thus,  it  may  be  safely  con- 
cluded that  these  industries  are  currently 
paying  the  highest  wage  that  they  are 
in  an  economic  position  to  pay  without 
ciu-tailing  their  operations  or  closing 
their  doors.  Any  measure  that  would 
overlook  this  fact,  would  perpetrate  a 
severe  injustice  on  the  Puerto  Rican 
working  classes  even  as  it  pursued  a 
highly  commendable  goal  of  seeking  to 
raise  their  working  levels. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  extension 
of  coverage  by  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  to  certain  employees  not  now  covered 
by  the  statute.  For  those  employees  that 
would  be  brought  within  the  coverage 
of  the  act  for  the  first  time,  the  proposed 
amendments  provide  that  minimum 
wage  rates  are  to  be  set  by  special  indus- 
try committees.  These  provisions  would 
extend  coverage  in  Puerto  Rico  to 
aroimd  154.000  additional  workers,  or 
62.4  percent  of  the  total  number  of  work- 
ers in  local  industries  now  effectively 
covered  by  the  Commonwealth  Act. 

The  Commonwealth  government  has 
had  a  well-organized  and  effective  mini- 
mum wage  program  for  many  years. 
Puerto  Rico  enacted  its  first  minimum 
wage  legislation  in  April  1941  and  sub- 
stantially revised  it  in  1956  by  the  Mini- 
mum Wage  Act  which  now  prevails. 

Under  this  act,  coverage  has  been  ex- 
tended to  its  fullest;  only  government 
employees,  domestic  workers,  profes- 
sional, executive  and  administrative  em- 
ployees remain  outside  the  reach  of  the 
act.  All  wage  and  salaried  employees 
are  covered,  including  agriculture,  retail 
and  wholesale  trades,  services  and  manu- 
facturing. Even  workers  employed  by 
labor  unions,  and  religious  and  charitable 
institutions  fall  under  the  protection  of 
the  minimum  wage  provisions  of  the  act. 
Thus,  the  act  permits  the  setting  of  mini- 
mimi  wage  rates  for  all  economic  activ- 
ities in  the  Island.  Coverage  of  the  local 
law  is  so  extensive  that  approximately 
380,000  workers — three-fourths  of  aU 
wage  and  salaried  employees  on  the  is- 
land— are  currently  covered  by  minimum 
wage  orders  established  under  the  act. 
Minimum  rates  apply  to  all  workers  cov- 
ered by  the  act,  including  those  workers 
which  the  bill  currently  under  your  con- 
sideration would  now  bring  under  the 
imibrella  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

In  addition,  22  wage  decrees,  issued 
under  the  authority  granted  to  the  Mini- 
mum Wage  Board  of  Puerto  Rico  by 
the  1941  act — no  longer  in  existence- 


provide  important  marginal  benefits 
such  &s  VEicatioris,  sick  leave,  and  guaran- 
teed weekly  earnings  to  more  than  84,000 
workers  in  various  activities  including 
retail  and  wholesale  trade  and  services. 
Our  local  laws  further  provide  that  in 
intrastate  activities  workers  are  entitled 
to  double-time  compensation  for  hours 
in  excess  of  8  per  day  and  48  per  week ; 
while  workers  In  interstate  activities  are 
entitled  on  the  other  hand,  to  receive 
time-and-a-half  for  all  hours  in  excess 
of  48  per  week. 

The  rates  of  all  Industries  with  a  mlni- 
mim:i  below  $1.25  an  hour  are  reviewed 
at  least  once  every  2  years  by  specially 
appointed  tripartite  committees  repre- 
senting lal)or,  industry,  and  the  public, 
and  the  highest  rates  are  set  in  accord- 
ance with  the  economic  condition,  or 
capacity  to  pay,  of  each  individual  in- 
dustry. As  a  result,  during  the  past 
decade  each  industry's  wages  have  been 
reviewed  at  least  four  times.  From  July 
1956  to  January  1966.  a  total  of  112  mini- 
mum wage  orders  have  been  issued  by 
the  Commonwealth  minimum  wage 
board  covering  approximately  380.000 
workers  which  have  had  the  effect  of 
increasing  by  $56  million  the  annual 
wages  of  covered  workers. 

As  a  result  of  local  revisions,  wages  in 
Puerto  Rico  have  steadily  increased.  As 
of  November  1965,  an  hourly  minimum 
wage  of  $1.25  had  been  set  in  98  industry 
classifications  employing  around  24,000 
workers,  and  minimum  wages  per  hour 
ranging  from  $1  to  $1.24  had  been 
set  in  174  classifications  employing 
around  39,000  workers.  There  were  only 
17  industry  classifications  with  a  mini- 
mum wage  below  50  cents.  These  were 
mostly  in  agriculture. 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  in  Puerto  Rico — 
unlike  many  of  the  States  which  either 
do  not  have  or  do  not  actively  enforce 
local    miriimum    wage    legislation— the 
w  orkers  who  would  be  brought  under  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  by  the  ex- 
tended coverage  proposed  in  the  bill  have 
been  and  are  now  adequately  protected 
by  the  Minimum  Wage  Act  of  Puerto 
Rico.      In  addition,  most  of  the  enter- 
prises which  would  be  brought  within  the 
coverage  of  the  Federal  Act  by  the  pro- 
posed amendments — enterprises  with  an- 
nual gross  sales  between  $250,000  and 
$1   miUion,  as   well  as  certain  service 
enterprises  previously  exempted  from  the 
act,  are  small,  locally  owned,  and  essenti- 
ally local  in  operation.    Neither  the  em- 
ployees   nor    the    employers    have    the 
financial  resources  or.  In  many  instances, 
the  skills  required  to  represent  adequate- 
ly   their   interests    before    the    Federal 
quasi-judicial  wage  proceedings,  requir- 
ing    formal     prehearir^g     statements, 
fiuency  in  English,  and  judicial  review 
only  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Columbia.    As 
a  matter  of  practical  availability,  the 
wage  review  forum  under  the  Minimum 
Wage  Act  of  Puerto  Rico  Is  more  ade- 
quate for  equitable  resolution  of  mini- 
mum wage  controversies  in  the  indus- 
tries which  would  be  covered  by  the  bill. 
These  manifold  adverse  effects  on  em- 
ployment and  business  in  Puerto  Rico  are 
not  creatiu-es  of  my  Imagination.    They 
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are  ihe  sound  predictions  oi  the  men  en- 
trusced  with  the  Qovernment  of  Puerto 
Rico,   men   intimately   acquainted   with 


provided  further  that  industry  commit-  act  to  $1.25.  with  $1.15  to  be  reached  by 

tees  might  recommend  rates  below  the  September    3,    1961,    and    $1.25   to  be 

statutory  minimum,  but  they  were  en-  reached  2  years  thereafter— a  somewhat 

the  economic  structure  of  their  country,     joined  from  recommending  rates  which  different  phasing  was  instituted  for  th^ 

They  are  a^o  the  teachings  of  the  his-     would  give  any  industry  in  the  islands  emnlovp^^.^  thnt  wpi*  h«ir,a  ^r,vo,.«H  k„  TT. 
tory  of  the  Federal  minimum  wage  in     a  competiUve  advantage  over  any  Indus 


Puerto  Rico 

J'oscice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once 
said  that  a  page  of  history  Is  worth  a 
volume  of  logic"  and  that  "the  life  of 
the  law  ha.s  not  been  logic:  it  has  been 
experience  "  Let  us  heed  the  wisdom  of 
these  words,  for  the  proposed  minimum 
wage  bill  does  not.  It  turns  its  back  on 
the  history  of  Puerto  Rico's  experience 
with  the  Federal  minimum  wage  which 
ha5  demonstrated,  since  1938,  the  futility 
of  superimposing  the  wage  policies  of  a 
large,  integrat/'d.  highly  industrialized 
mainland  economy  upon  a  relatively 
Isolated,  underdeveloped  adjunct  of  that 
economy. 

The  original  Fair  Labcr  Standards  Act 
of  1938  established  a  basic  minimum 
wage  of  25  cents,  with  provision  for  its 
upward  revision  to  30  cents  after  1 
year,  and  40  cents  automatically  6  years 
thereafter  or  as  much  earlier  as  proved 
fesislble  on  an  Industry-by-lndustry 
basis 

Congress  Initially  provided  that  the  act 
would  apply  fully  in  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  25  c-ents  per  hour  minimum  wage 
that  became  effective  for  the  States  was 
also  made  applicable  to  Puerto  Rico, 

When  the  bill  was  passed,  average 
earnings  in  US  manufacturing  were 
63  cents  an  hour  and  only  about  300,- 
000  workers  out  of  a  total  labor  force 
of  54  million  received  pay  increases  as  a 
result  of  the  establishment  of  the  origi- 
nal 25  cents  minimum  wage  However, 
in  1938  Congress  was  probably  unaware 
that  it  was  imposing  on  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  a  m.lnlmum  wage 
which  was  perhaps  double  the  average 
wage  In  the  various  industries  to  which 
it  was  expected  to  apply  In  effect  this 
was  not  a  lifting  of  the  lowest,  but  a 
pushing  vastly  higher  of  the  highest. 
The  relevant  impact  was  not  on  inequi- 
ties in  the  distribution  of  income,  but  on 
the  survival  of  Industries  and  of  jobs. 

Thus,  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  consequences 
of  the  Initial  application  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  were  very  great  and, 
in  some  respects,  catastrophic  Aver- 
age factory  earnings  were  perhaps  one- 
fifth  the  US.  average  and  about  one-half 
the  newly  established  Federal  muilmimi. 
Whereas  in  the  United  States  the  new 
law  reached  the  peripheral  marginal 
worker.  In  Puerto  Rico  the  total  wage 
structure  was  revolutionized. 

As  a  result,  an  amendment  'S.  2682) 
to  the  act  was  enacted  by  Congress  In 
June  and  signed  by  the  President  on 
June  26,  1940.  It  authorized  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Di- 
vision to  appoint  industrv  comLmittees  to 
recommend  minimum  wages  for  em- 
ployees in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
or  In  the  productlo.i  of  gcxxis  for  inter- 
state commerce.  Such  committees  were 
to  Investigate  economic  and  competitive 
conditions  and  recommend  in  the  various 
industries  the  nighest  minimum  wage, 
not  in  excess  of  the  statutory  rate,  which 
would  not  result  In  subsUntial  curtail 


Klje  any^  industry  in  the  islands     employees  that  were  being  covered  by  the 
.„*<».        J       t  ._j.._      ^^  j^j.  ^g  ^g^  ^j^^  ^  ^  result  of  the 

1961  amendments. 


try  in  the  continental  United  States.  In 
the  absence  of  a  specific  wage  order  for 
an  industry,  the  statutiory  minimum 
would  apply.  Industry  committees  were 
to  be  representative  of  management, 
labor,  and  the  public,  and  to  be  com- 
posed of  residents  of  the  continent  as 
well  as  residents  of  the  island — see 
"Wage  Order  Program  for  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  American 
Samoa,"  Issued  January  1959  by  the  UJ3. 
Department  of  Labor. 

Thus,  in  1940,  Congress  established  a 
flexible  system  for  Industry-by-indus- 
try minimum  wage  determinations  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  first  Industry  committee,  ap- 
pointed in  the  same  year,  made  wage  rec- 
ommendations ranging  from  12.5  cents 
to  25  cents  per  hour.  By  the  end  of  1947, 
three  more  industry  committees  were 
appointed  which  resulted  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  40-cent  minimum  In  a  num- 
ber of  Industries,  although  a  large  nimi- 
ber  of  other  industries  were  deemed  un- 
able to  pay  the  40-cent  minimimi. 

The  1949  amendments  to  the  act,  ef- 
fective January  25,  1950,  raised  the  basic 
minimum  rate  to  75  cents,  but  continued 
the  special  provisions  for  Puerto  Rico 
and  left  undisturbed  the  wage  rates  im- 
der  the  existing  wage  orders.  Immedi- 
ately thereafter,  a  congressional  Inves- 
tigation led  to  the  recommendation  that 
greater  progress  could  have  been  made 
toward  the  40-cent  minimum  under  the 
law  before  1949,  and  recommended  the 
more  frequent  review  of  wage  orders — 
at  least  every  2  years — by  the  Industry 
committees.  In  consequence,  by  1955  the 
statutory  goal  of  75  cents  was  reached 
In  a  number  of  Important  industries  In 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  1955  amendments  to  the  Federal 
act,  effective  March  1,  1956,  raised  the 
basic  statutory  minimum  to  $1  an  hour. 
They  also  made  it  mandatory  for  the 
Secretary  of  Ltibor  to  convene  the  indus- 
try committees  once  each  year  to  review 
each  of  the  minimum  wage  rates  in 
Puerto  Rico,  and  eliminated  the  Secre- 
tary's right  to  review  and  disapprove 
committee  wage  rate  recommendations. 

The  1958  amendments  to  the  Federal 
act  provided  that,  as  of  July  1,  1958,  the 
annual  review  be  changed  to  a  biennial 
review.  Prom  this  point  imtil  the  1961 
amendments,  there  was  considerable 
concentration  upon  review  of  Puerto 
Rico  wage  rates,  which  had  not  reached 
$1.  By  the  close  of  fiscal  1961.  more  than 
94  percent  of  the  minimum  wage  rates  in 
Puerto  Rico  were  Increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the  33^3- 
percent  Increase  in  the  statutory  mini- 
mum ;  68  percent  of  the  minimum  wage 
rates  were  increased  50  percent  or  more 
and  19  percent  were  increased  100  per- 
cent or  more.  About  four-fifths  were 
Increased  by  at  least  25  cents  per  hour, 
the  quantitative  amount  of  the  statutory 
increase  from  75  cents  to  $1. 

The  1961  amendments  to  the  Federal 
act  increased  the  basic  minimum  wa^e 


In  its  applicability 
to  Puerto  Rico,  as  affected  by  the  wage 
order  procedure  superseding  the  general 
statutory  requirements,  it  was  provided 
that  all  rates  in  Puerto  Rico  were  to  be 
increased  by  15  percent  by  November  3, 
1961,  or  1  year  from  the  effective  date 
of  the  most  recent  wage  order,  whichever 
was  later,  and  by  another  10  percent 
above  the  preamendment  rates  2  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  15-percent 
increase.     The   1961   amendments  also 

contained  provisions  for  application by 

a  stipulated  type  of  employer  action— to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  appointment 
of  a  review  committee  to  recommend 
minimimi  rates  in  lieu  of  the  foregoing 
rates  for  Puerto  Rico.  The  Secretary 
could  appoint  such  a  review  committee 
only  if  he  foimd  that  the  application  of 
the  foregoing  rates  would  substantially 
curtail  employment  in  the  industry  con- 
cerned. Hardship  complaints  were  re- 
ceived from  11  industries — of  a  total 
of  30  in  existence  at  that  time — for  10  of 
which  review  committees  were  estab- 
lished. This  led  to  increases  ranging 
from  1  percent  to  the  full  15  percent, 
with  about  60  percent  of  the  employees 
affected  being  in  groups  whose  rates  were 
raised  8  to  11  percent.  The  1961  amend- 
ments also  provided  for  biennial  review 
of  all  wage  rates  below  the  statutory 
minimum — but  not  short  of  1  year  after  a 
review  committee  recommended  rates  to 
be  paid  in  lieu  of  the  automatic  in- 
creases. 

During  fiscal  1963,  all  Industries  which 
had  not  reached  the  $1.15  minimum 
were  reviewed,  and  increases  in  rates 
ranged  up  to  10  cents  an  hour,  but  with 
no  increases  In  some  cases.  For  13  clas- 
sifications, the  committees  recommended 
rates  equal  to  or  higher  than  those 
which  would  have  resulted  from  appli- 
cation of  the  second  step  automatic  in- 
crease. As  of  June  1963,  fewer  than  5 
percent  of  those  covered  prior  to  the 
1961  amendments  were  below  50  cents, 
and  two-thirds  were  at  $1  or  over.  With 
an  overall  range  from  28  cents  to  $1.15, 
slightly  more  than  one-third  were  at  the 
statutory  minimum  of  $1.15. 

The  1961  amendments  also  extended 
coverage  to  large  enterprises  in  retail 
service,  local  transit,  construction,  and 
gasoline  service.  The  prescription  here, 
aside  from  some  specific  exceptions,  was 
for  a  minimum  wage  of  $1  unless  a  lower 
rate  was  set  by  the  industry  committee. 
In  consequence  of  hearings,  minimum 
wage  rates  ranged  from  57.5  cents  to  $1. 
with  about  half  of  those  affected  in  the 
80-  to  90-cent  range.  In  consequence 
of  further  reviews,  6  out  of  10  of  the 
newly  covered  workers  were  at  $1  as  o^ 
June  1963,  and  3  out  of  10  were  at  85  to 
90  cents. 

The  wago  :.ic-^ eases  under  the  1961 
amendments,  *"  Dwever,  were  not  achieved 
without  cost.  In  a  sense  the  worldng- 
man  had  won  a  Pyrrhic  victory,  for  those 
higher  wage  i^tes  produced  a  significant 
curtailment  of  employment.    The  auto- 
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1961,  together  with  the  expanded  cover- 
age, caused  a  loss  of  jobs  which  seri- 
ously disrupted  Puerto  Rico's  economic 
growth. 

The  minimum  wage  law  of  1966,  as 
reported  by  the  committee,  ignores  this 
past  experience.  Despite  the  effect  of 
the  automatic  wage  Increase  technique 
on  employment  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
despite  the  proved  success  of  the 
special  industry  committee  system,  the 
automatic  wage  incresise  is  once  again 
upon  us.  And  the  adverse  impact  on 
Puerto  Rico's  economy  will  be  even 
greater  than  it  was  in  1961,  since  the  bill 
eliminates  the  appeal  procedure  which 
enabled  almost  30  percent  of  the  covered 
Industries  to  survive. 

In  conclusion,  careful  study  of  both 
the  present  and  the  past  teaches  us  that 
we  must  not  cast  aside  the  realities  of 
today  in  our  pursuit  of  the  goals  of 
tomorrow.  We  carmot  blindly  assume 
that  a  society  and  economy  greatly  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  United  States 
can  absorb  without  difficulty  the  impact 
of  automatic  higher  wages  and  the 
broadened  base  of  minimum  wage  cover- 
age. 

It  is  my  position,  and  that  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  that 
the  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  as  amended  up  to  and  includ- 
ing 1961,  be  maintained  as  regards 
Puerto  Rico,  that  is,  that  there  be  no 
further  extension  of  the  act's  coverage 
to  enterprises  operating  on  the  island: 
that  no  across-the-board  wage  Increases 
be  imposed  on  industries  in  Puerto  Rico; 
and  that  the  system  of  minimum  wage 
determination  through  special  industry 
committees  be  maintained  as  the  only 
workable  means  of  adjusting  minimum 
wage  levels  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  motivation  of  the  framers  and 
supporters  of  this  legislation  is  to  combat 
poverty  and  suffering.  Let  me  assure  my 
good  friends  on  this  subcommittee, 
that  Puerto  Ricans  are  not  strangers  to 
these  ills.  We  havo  been  to  grips  with 
poverty  for  a  full  generation,  and  we 
shall  continue  the  fight  to  overcome  It,  to 
expand  social  justice,  and  to  preserve 
democracy  for  all  of  our  citizens. 

But  we  must  sympathetically  under- 
stand one  another's  problems,  for  the 
misunderstanding  of  one  will  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  all. 

We  have  been  building  in  our  island  a 
society  which  stands  out  as  an  oasis  of 
democracy  in  a  troubled  and  restless 
Caribbean.  Within  it,  our  workingman 
will  continue  to  share  in  the  just  re- 
wards of  production,  so  that  he  may 
have,  together  with  his  family,  ever- 
mcreaslng  betterment  in  the  standards 
M  living,  and  ever-higher  wages  and 
security.  We  will  accomplish  this,  and 
with  your  help,  understanding,  and  co- 
operation, we  will  eventually  wipe  out 

unemployment,  underemployment,   and 
poverty. 
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THE  VALUE  OP  THE  WAR  ON  POV- 
ERTY PROGRAM  IN  CINCINNATI. 
OHIO 

Mr,  OILLIGAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ext«nd  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  cho- 
rus of  criticism  of  the  war  on  poverty 
rings  throughout  the  Nation  with  de- 
tailed accounts  of  alleged  failures,  un- 
warranted costliness,  and  ineptitude. 
These  representations  convey  a  wholly 
distorted  picture  of  what  in  fact  the 
war  on  poverty  is  trying  to  accomplish 
and  how  those  objectives  are  being 
achieved.  Seldom  have  I  seen  in  a  news- 
paper or  magazine,  heard  on  radio,  or 
seen  on  a  television  screen  anything 
which  points  up  accomplishments  and 
successes  in  programs  carried  out  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Rev.  Edward  Jones  in  Cincinnati  out- 
lining the  broad  voluntary  support  for, 
£ind  involvement  in,  the  effort  to  combat 
the  causes  of  poverty  in  our  district. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  scope  and  nature  of  this 
voluntary  activity  and  the  high  value 
placed  upon  It  by  the  Honorable  Theo- 
dore M.  Berry,  director  of  the  commu- 
nity action  program.  This  is  one  more 
reason  why  the  war  on  poverty  in 
Cincinnati  is  rated  one  of  the  best  in 
the  country : 

Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

March  17,  1966. 
Representative  John  J.  Oxllioan, 
442  Cannon  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Oillioan:  Due  to  your  sincere 
interest  In  the  progress  and  achievement  of 
the  people  of  Ohio,  It  Is  my  grateful  task  to 
bring  to  your  attention  some  of  the  aid  our 
Community,  namely.  Steele  Subdivision  lo- 
cated In  West  College  HUl,  has  received  In  Its 
war  on  poverty. 

In  the  drive  to  elevate  our  oooimunlty  we 
have  received  Invaluable  assistance  and  en- 
couragement from  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Mc- 
Auley  High  School,  St.  Richards  Parish,  St. 
Margaret  Mary  Parish  and  St,  Xavler  High 
School.  These  neighbors  were  the  first  to 
volunteer  professional  aid  when  the  commu- 
nity of  West  College  HUl,  Ohio,  was  funded 
for  an  Anti-poverty  project  in  July  1965. 

It  was  last  September  when  a  group  of  stu- 
dents under  the  leadership  of  Peter  Cassady 
and  Ron  Relbenberger,  felt  that  they  wanted 
to  get  aU  St.  Xavler  High  ScJiool  students 
socially  Involved  with  the  Poverty  Program, 
The  call  for  volunteers  was  made  and  out  of 
1240  students,  300  students  responded  and 
are  at  present  working  In  claBsrooms,  hos- 
pitals, and  orphanages.  They  are  doing  a 
Job  which  was  long  overdue. 

Through  the  vigorous  efforts  of  Sister  Mary 
Pranslcla  and  others,  our  community  has 
enjoyed  Its  first  six  week  enrichment  program 
in  the  summer  1965.  This  project  offered 
coiu-ses  In  typing,  remedial  reading.  creeUve 
arts,  sewing,  and  tutoring  to  both  students 
and  adults.  This  proved  to  be  a  truly  reward- 
ing program.  Many  students  have  gained 
new  confidence  In  themselves  and  many  more 
are  enjoying  better  grades  In  school.  At  pres- 
ent we  are  also  presenting  an  effective  and 
satUfylng  pre-school  course.  We  are  also 
offering  continuing  educational  courses  In 
OMi  Adult  Night  School  classes.  The  evening 
classes  are  Uught  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
teachers  from  St.  Xavler  High  School  and 
members  of  St.  Margaret  Mary  Parish. 

Our  friends  have  also  offered  us  Invaluable 
Information  and  the  resources  necessary  for 


the  purchasing  of  the  equipment  needed  at 
the  school. 

I  feel  that  congratulations  are  in  wder  for 
all  those  who  have  contributed  to  this  pro- 
gram— Very  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Murr«y,  SJ 
President  of  St.  Xavler  High  School;'  Rev! 
John  J.  Beckman.  S.J.,  Principal;  Mr.  John 
R.  MacNamara,  8,J..  Moderator  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  all  the  students  of  St.  Xavler  High 
School  who  have  contributed  time  and  effort 
to  this  worthwhile  undertaking.  A  special 
thank  you  to  Sr.  Mary  Emily,  Principal  of 
McAuley  High  School  for  allowing  the  Sisters 
to  give  so  much  time  to  our  program.  Also 
to  the  McAuley  students  who  are  Involved  in 
the  Saturday  tutoring  program. 

Mr,  OUUgan.  these  are  Just  thw  highlights 
of  their  contributions  to  us.  I  cannot  begin 
to  tell  you  In  this  letter  all  the  additional 
benefits  that  this  entire  community  has  en- 
Joyed  because  of  the  Intense  Interest  shown 
by  these  people. 

Sincerely, 

Rev,  Edwaxd  Jonxs, 
Coordinator,    West    College    Hill    CivUy 

Association. 

Omcx  OF  Economic  Oppo«iunitt, 

Washington.  DC,  April  13,  1966. 
Hon.  John  J,  Gn-LicAN, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  CoNoaessMAN  Ohxioan:  Thank  you 
very  much  for  calling  my  attention  to  the 
excellent  letter  you  received  from  the  Rev- 
erend Edward  Jones.  Coordinator  of  the  West 
College  HIU  Civic  Association.  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  I  certainly  appreciate  your  interest 
in  sharing  Reverend  Jones'  comments  with 
me. 

As  Director  of  the  Commimlty  Action  Pro- 
gram. I  am  delighted  to  commend  the  out- 
standing work  being  done  by  the  dedicated 
educators  and  students  mentioned  in  Rev- 
erend Jones'  letter  who  have  helped  to  Im- 
prove conditions  In  the  Steele  SubdlvUlon  of 
the  West  College  Hill  area.  They  can  tnUy 
be  called  "front  line  soldiers"  In  the  War  on 
Poverty,  for  without  the  active  participation 
of  committed  individuals  like  these,  com- 
munity action  would  be  Just  a  mefininclen 
expreulon. 

Reverend  Jones  and  hta  aaaoclates  In  West 
College  Bail  are  also  deserving  of  high  praise 
for  their  hard  work  on  behaU  of  the  needy 
residents  of  their  community.  I  am  sure 
they  win  continue  and  Increase  their  efforu. 

Please  advise  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  all 
those  at  McAuley  High  School.  St.  Xavler 
High  School.  St.  Richard's  Church  and  St. 
Margaret  Mary  Church  of  my  admlraUon  for 
their  accomplishments  In  the  Steele  Sub- 
division, Those  of  us  at  national  head- 
quarters are  very  grateful  for  their  contri- 
bution. 

Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Thkodorx  M.  Bkut 
ZMrector,  Community  Action  Program. 


REPORT  ON  THE  FUTURE  OF  OUR 
STRATEGIC  BOMBER  FORCE 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  pertinent  material 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  I^)eaker  and  Mem- 
bers  of  the  House,  I  take  this  minute  as 
a  prelude  to  the  remarks  which  are  to 
follow. 

On  April  25,  1966,  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  called  a  theatrical  press  con- 
ference In  the  Penta4{on  and,  surrounded 
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by  people  of  ius  o*n  choosing,  on  his  own 
starT  he  proceeded  to  excoriate  the  sub- 
committee of  which  I  happen  to  be  the 
chairman,  the  Subcommittee  No.  2  on 
Ai-med  Services,  and  charged  that  com- 
mittee   with    "shocking    distortion." 

This  afternoon  at  1  o'clock.  In  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  room  In  the 
Rayburn  Building.  I  will  hold  a  press 
conference,  to  which  I  have  invited  all 
the  members  of  my  subcommittee.  I 
have  received  the  assurance  of  my  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina :  Mr  Rivers  i.  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican me.Tiber.  the  gentleman  from 
Ma,ssachusetts  Mr  B.atesJ,  that  they 
will  be  there 

This  press  conference  will  be  held  in 
order  to  present  to  the  Nation  the  facts 
of  the  case  and  to  give  to  the  people  of 
this  country  the  documentai-y  proof  that 
the  position  which  the  committee  took, 
was  stated  accurately  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  This  will  allow  the  American  peo- 
ple to  judge  who  distorted  what  facts 
and  how  much  and  for  what  reason. 

I  again  repeat.  Secretary  McNaraara, 
at  his  press  conference  attacked  the 
credibility  of  a  report  issued  by  my  sub- 
committee on  the  future  of  our  strategic 
bomber  force  The  Secretary  alleged 
that  the  report  gave  "a  shockingly  dis- 
torted picture  of  the  true  situation."  He 
carefully  attempted  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  In- 
cluding the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army, 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
were  part  of  the  "we'  who,  as  he  said, 
today  "still  cannot  see  a  clear  need  for  a 
new  strategic  bomber  ' 

Since  the  Secretary  of  Defense  chal- 
lenged the  credibility  of  my  subcom- 
mittee's report  and  attempted  to  utilize 
the  position  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
on  a  follow-on  bomber  as  illustrative  of 
the  "distortions"  In  our  report,  I  chal- 
lenged the  Secretary  to  resolve  this 
issue  by  releasing  to  the  .-American  pub- 
lic the  present  position  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  on  tlie  need  for  a  follow-on 
bomber 

That  challenge  was  i.s,?ued  by  me  on 
.\prll  26 — the  day  after  Secretary  Mc- 
Namaras  press  conference.  Today,  more 
than  '2  weeks  later,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  failed  to  accept  this  chal- 
lenge and  has  not  released  the  present 
recommendations  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  which  unequivocally  reflect  "a  clear 
need  for  a  new  strategic  bomber,"  and 
thereby  flatly  agree  with  tiie  subcom- 
mittee and  Its  report. 

The  refusal  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fen.se  to  release  this  Information  to  the 
American  people  speaks  for  itself  How- 
ever. I  had  assumed  that  this  informa- 
tion would  nevertheless  be  available  to 
the  American  people  at  the  time  the 
printed  hearings  were  released  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  on  the 
fiscal  year  1967  weapons  procurement 
bill.  This  Information  was  ofHclally  re- 
ceived In  testimony  on  April  5,  1966 

I  was.  therefore,  amazed  to  discover 
that  this  testimony,  relative  to  the  pres- 
ent position  ofithe  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
on  the  need  for  a  follow-on  bomber,  was 
deleted  from  the  committee  transcript 


for  "security  reasons"  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Since  nothing  In  this 
testimony  appeared  to  be  in  any  way 
secret  or  in  violation  of  our  national 
security  interests,  I  addressed  a  letter,  on 
May  6,  1966,  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
challenging  this  security  action. 

Late  on  May  9,  1966,  I  received  a 
reply  signed  by  General  Wheeler,  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Un- 
fortunately, the  letter  from  General 
Wheeler  is  also  classified  "confidential" 
and,  therefore,  I  am  precluded  from 
making  It  available  to  the  public  in  its 
entirety.  However,  I  do  not  think  It  a 
violation  of  security  to  quote  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  that  letter: 

I  can  not  say  that  release  of  this  advice 
(of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff)  pertaining  to 
next  year's  budget,  or  release  of  selected  ex- 
tracts of  that  testimony  you  propose  to  re- 
lease In  Its  entirety,  would  be  In  violation 
of  the  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States,  I  do  think  such  release  would 
establish  an  unfortunate  precedent. 

Since  the  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  States  will  not  be  affected  by 
the  release  of  this  information,  its  re- 
lease is  in  the  pubUc  interest,  and  in 
view  of  the  imp>ortance  of  this  issue  as  it 
affects  not  only  a  possible  follow-on  stra- 
tegic bomber  but  the  very  credibility  of 
the  Congress,  I  am  today  releasing  an 
extract  of  this  April  5,  1966,  testimony 
as  received  by  the  full  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

I  direct  your  attention  to  a  statement 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  a 
nationally  televised  press  conference  on 
April  25  at  which  time  he  said: 

The  Report  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  this  subject  of  manned 
iJombers  gives,  I  think,  a  shockingly  dis- 
torted picture  of  the  true  situation.  The 
suggestion  that  major  decisions  on  the 
manned  bomber  program  were  made  against 
the  advice  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Is 
without  any  foundation,  whatsoever. 

And  now  I  direct  your  attention  to  the 
statement  made  by  Gen.  John  P.  McCon- 
nell.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  to 
the  full  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
on  April  5,  1966,  and  which  was  part  of 
the  deletion  made  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  In  an  obvious  attempt  to  keep 
from  the  American  people  information 
they  were  entitled  to  have  in  the  Interest 
of  national  defense: 

The  JC8  are  agreed  that  a  mlsslle/manned 
bomber  mix  Is  required  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  The  operational  life  of  the  B-52  Gs 
and  Hs  cannot  be  assxired  beyond  fiscal  year 
1978.  The  FB-111  as  presently  conceived.  Is 
not  capable  of  covering  the  more  distant 
targets  in  the  USSR  and  communist  China. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff  consider  that  con- 
cept formulaUon  for  a  follow-on  manned 
bomber  should  be  completed  at  the  earUest 
possible  time. 

The  clear  need  for  a  new  strategic 
bomber  is  further  emphasized  by  the  will- 
ingness of  the  Joint  CWefs  of  Staff  to 
recommend,  as  testified  to  the  commit- 
tee on  April  5,  1966 — which  I  point  out 
was  a  full  3  weeks  before  the  Secretary's 
press  conference — "full-scale  follow-on 
bomber  development  In  order  to  protect 
the  offensive  striking  power  of  the  United 
States  by  preserving  an  option  for  an 
initial  operating  capability  In  fiscal  year 
I»74." 


The  Joint  Chiefs  did  indicate  they 
would  prefer  to  review  the  results  of  a 
contract  definition  phase  before  actua 
committing  themselves  on  full-scale  cc- 
velopment  of  any  one  particular  stra- 
tegic aircraft.  But  they  feel  so  strongly 
about  the  clear  need  for  some  kind  of 
foUow-on  manned  bomber  that  they  have 
recommended  full-scale  development  of 
the  AMSA  to  assure  both  initiation  of 
contract  definition  and  ultimate  avail- 
ability of  a  new  strategic  manned  bomb- 
er. They  have  been  forced  into  this 
position  by  the  inflexibility  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  his  opposition  to 
entering  the  contract  definition  phase  of 
the  AMSA. 

In  summary,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
agree  completely  with  the  position  of  the 
subcommittee.  They  support  the  con- 
cept of  a  follow-on  manned  bomber  and 
they  recommend  at  this  time  that  the 
initiation  of  the  contract  definitlMi 
phase  of  the  AMSA  go  forward. 

The  whole  picture  here  presented  is, 
indeed,  shocking,  but  clearly  not  because 
of  any  distortion  of  the  facts  by  the 
subcommittee. 

Attached  hereto  is  my  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  actual  col- 
loquy during  the  committee  hearing  as 
documentary  evidence  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  foregoing.  That  language  which 
appears  in  brackets  was  physically  cut 
out  of  the  committee  transcript  by  the 
Department  of  Defense : 

House  of  REPaesEi^TATrvES, 

CoMMrXTEE    ON    ABMED    SERVICES, 

Washington.  DC,  May  6,  1966. 
Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secret  art:  The  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  received  testimony  on  Aprtl 
5,  1066,  from  departmental  witnesses  rela- 
tive to  the  position  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  on  the  need  for  a  follow-on  bomber. 
Regrettably,  the  Department  of  Defense,  In 
sanitizing  this  testimony  for  public  release, 
has  seen  fit  to  delete  from  the  transcript 
such  pertinent  testimony  as  actually  reflects 
the  current  position  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  on  the  Advanced  Manned  Strategic  Air- 
craft. Copies  of  the  specific  testimony  to 
which  I  refer,  both  In  unclassified  and  classi- 
fied form,  are  attached  for  your  Information. 
As  you  know,  my  Subcommittee  recom- 
mended liUtlatlon  of  the  contract  definition 
phase  of  AMSA  In  fiscal  year  1967.  The  full 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  concurred  In 
this  recommendation  and,  therefore,  added 
to  the  fiscal  year  1967  departmental  procure- 
ment bill  additional  authorization  for  this 
purpose. 

Since  the  current  views  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  on  this  Important  subject  constitute 
essential  background  information  upon  which 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
must  make  a  decision  in  reference  to  thii 
Committee  action,  and  since  there  appears 
to  be  no  genuine  security  consideraUon 
which  precludes  the  publication  of  this 
testimony,  it  is  my  Intention  to  recommend 
that  this  deleted  testimony  be  made  avail- 
able for  publication. 

In  the  event  you  believe  such  action  would 
violate  the  national  security  Interests  of  the 
United  States,  I  would  appreciate  your  spe- 
cific views  OQ  this  question  not  later  than 
the  close  of  business  Monday,  the  Otb  of 
May.  1966, 

Sincerely. 

F.  Edwaju)  HiBxrr. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  No.  2. 
Enclosures.     . 


(COMMTTTEX   PRINT] 

Mr.  Bates.  I  won't  take  very  long,  because 
ill.  HtBERT  touched  on  one  of  the  questions  I 
wanted  to  get  into,  and  that  was  the  position 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Air  Force 
with  respect  to  AMSA. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  Air  Force  Is  concerned 
ttiey  wanted  full  funding  for  the  program 
to  move  ahead.  What  was  the  reconunenda- 
aon  of  the  Air  Force,  per  se? 
The  Chairman.  Contract  definition? 
General  McConnell.  Contract  definition 
phase. 

Mr.  Bates.  Is  that  as  far  as  they  wanted 
to  go? 

General  McConnkll.  TTiat  Is  as  far  as  the 
Air  Force  asked  to  go  when  this  budget  was 
made  up;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bates.  So  the  Air  Force  wanted  Just 
the  contract  or  project  definition;  Is  that 
correct?      The    reason    I    asked,    somebody 

gave 

General  McConnell.  Since  this  budget 
was  made  up,  Mr.  Bates,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  have  made  another  statement  with 
respect  to  the  AMSA.  [It  was  not  the  same 
statement  that  General  Wheeler  gave  before 
the  subcommittee,  because  we  had  not  com- 
pleted the  1968  to   1975  JSOP.J 

[The  position  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  have  taken  in  the  new  JSOP,  which  has 
Just  been  published  and  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  Is  that  they  support 
full-scale  development.] 

Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  HtBERT  wants  you  to  repeat 
that,  General,  If  you  please. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  The  point  about  [develop- 
mentj  General,  that  last  sentence. 
Mr.  Bates.  [Full-scale  development.] 
General  McConnell.  Let  me  read  to  you 
what  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  said  In 
the  1968-75  Joint  Strategic  Objectives  Plan, 
[which  is  not  what  they  said  before  the  fiscal 
year  1967  budget  was  made  up.]  General 
Wheeler  quoted  what  the  position  of  the 
JCS  was  at  the  time  that  the  budget  was 
made  up,  and  when  he  testified  before  your 
subcommittee. 

Since  then  there  has  been  the  publication 
of  the  new  JSOP,  Joint  Strategic  Objectives 
Plan. 

The  Chamman.  What  was  that  date? 
Mr.  HtBERT.  What  was  that  date.  General? 
General  McConnell.  That  was  Just  about 
the  middle  of  last  month. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  what  you  are  read- 
ing? 

General  McConnell.  I  would  like  to  put 
to  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  This  Is  what  you  are  read- 
ing? 

General  McConnell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead  and  reed  It. 

General  McConnell.  pt  says  the  JCS  are 
»greed  that  a  mlssUe/manned  bomber  mUc 
i»  required  for  the  foreseeable  future  The 
operational  life  of  the  B-52  G's  and  H's  can- 
ttW^be  assured  beyond  fiscal  year  1975.  The 
re-Ill,  as  presently  conceived,  is  not  capable 
01  covering  the  more  distant  targets  In  the 
U|8-8.R.  and  Communist  China.  The  Joint 
i.mefs  of  Staff  consider  that  concept  formu- 
wion  for  a  follow-on  manned  bomber  should 
Be  completed  at  the  earliest  possible  time.] 
^a.  parenthetically,  that  U  what  the  Secre- 
twy  was  talking  about  when  he  said  we 
»ouid  hope  by  July  to  come  up  v(nth  the  oon- 
eept  formulation. 

I  wm  go  ahead  and  finish  this,  if  I  may 

Mr.  HfaERT.  That  Is  what  I  want  to  get. 

General  McConnell.  [Subject  to  satlsfac- 
wry  completion  thereof;  that  is,  completion 
M  concept  formulation,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
«aff  recommend  that  succeeding  stages  be 
^ducted  on  timing  consistent  wlto  ^ 
UJ_C.  of  fiscal  1974.  Although  the  JCS  rec- 
ogntee  uncertainties  associated  with  a  com- 
mtment  now,  to  fuU-scale  follow-on  bomber 
»«jeiopment,  the  prohibition  contained  In 
•"cretary  of  Defense  memorandum  of  the  3d 
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of  September  1965,  subject:  Program  Change 
Proposal  of  5-038.  Advanced  Manned  Stra- 
tegic Aircraft,  forecloses  the  conduct  of  a 
contract  definition  phase  without  a  decision 
to  proceed  with  full-scale  development.] 

That  Is  because  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense's interpretation  of  contract  definition. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  says  that  If  you 
go  to  contract  definition  phase,  then  he  Is 
conditionally  committed  to  full-scale  de- 
velopment. 

[As  a  consequence,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
have  no  alternative  to  recommending  full- 
scale  follow-on  bomber  development  in  order 
to  protect  the  offensive  striking  power  of  the 
United  States  by  preserving  an  option  for  an 
I.O.C.  in  fiscal  year  1974.  However,  they 
would  prefer  to  review  the  results  of  a  con- 
tract definition  phase  before  recommending 
fuU-scale  weapons  system  development.] 

Mr.  HtBERT.  I  couldnt  liave  testified  bet- 
ter for  the  subcommittee's  report.  General-  I 
will  let  It  rest  there. 


erne  last  observation:  Following  his 
theatrical  press  conference  on  April  25 
the  magazine  Newsweek  quoted  an  xm- 
identified  official  in  the  Pentagon  as 
saying: 

My  money  Is  on  McNamara  who  to<*  on 
Senators  PtiLBRicHT  and  Morse  last  week  and 
overwhelmed  them.  He  floored  HtsEHT  this 
week. 

In  the  presentation  of  the  facts  I  would 
suggest  that  Newsweek  seek  out  this  un- 
identified Pentagon  official  who  was  so 
important  as  to  be  quoted  and  suggest  to 
him  that  he  take  the  blinders  off  his  eyes 
and  look  again.  Instead  of  Hebert  being 
fioored  by  McNamara  he  will  find  that 
lying  prostrate  on  the  floor  knocked  out 
cold  by  the  facts  is  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 


DID  YOU  HEAR  THAT?— STUPID 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  of  America  has  just  published 
a  magazine  entitled:  "Dateline  1966  Cov- 
ering War." 

I  certainly  want  to  congratulate  Pub- 
lisher Arthur  G.  Milton  and  Jess  Gorkin. 
editor  of  Parade  Magazine,  whose  efforts 
are  largely  responsible  for  this  publica- 
tion. 

Although  the  entire  book  deserves  to  be 
read  by  every  Member  of  this  House,  I 
would  like  to  call  particular  attention  to 
the  article  by  Mr,  Morley  Safer  of  CBS 
News,  entitled:  "Television  Covers  the 
War." 

It  is  Ironic,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  just  3 
pages  before  the  Safer  article  is  another 
one  under  exactly  the  same  title,  written 
by  Arthur  Sylvester,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs,  The  two 
points  of  view  are  so  contradictory  I  am 
certain  the  identical  titles  are  not  merely 
coincidence. 

On  page  30  of  the  publication,  Vermont 
Royster,  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
makes  this  penetrating  comment: 

A  Journalist  owes  nothing  to  those  who 
govern  his  country.  He  owes  everything  to 
his  country. 


I  believe  this  is  a  most  fitting  creed  for 
the  journalists  who  serve  in  Vietnam  to- 
day, and  the  need  for  such  a  creed  is  no- 
where better  illustrated  than  in  Morley 
Safer's  reporting  of  a  meeting  with  cor- 
respondents in  Saigon  by  Sylvester. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  Mr. 
Safer's  reporting  of  this  meeting  is  ac- 
curate— and  based  on  my  own  experience 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is — then,  Mr.  Syl- 
vester should  either  resign,  or  be  fired. 

Can  the  American  people,  or  this  Con- 
gress, in  any  way  excuse  or  condone  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Pub- 
lic Affairs ,  wh  o  says : 

Look,  if  you  think  any  American  official  Is 
going  to  tell  you  the  truth,  then  you're 
stupid.     Did  you  hear  that? — Stupid. 

I  Will  quote  no  further,  Mr,  Speaker 
believing  that  this  statement,  in  itself,' 
will  draw  attention  to  the  article  which 
follows : 

TELEVISION  Covers  the  War 
(By  Morley  Safer) 

There  has  been  no  war  quite  like  It.  Never 
have  so  many  words  been  churned  out,  never 
has  so  much  16-mm  film  been  exposed.  And 
never  has  the  reporting  of  a  story  been  so 
much  a  part  of  the  story  itself. 

This  has  been  true  whether  you  are  re- 
porting television's  first  war,  as  I  have  been, 
or  for  one  of  the  print  media.  Washington 
has  been  critical  of  American  newsmen 
In  Saigon  almost  continuously  since  1961. 
That  criticism  has  manifested  Itself  In  a 
number  of  ways— from  the  cancellaUon  of 
newspaper  subscriptions  to  orders  to  put  cer- 
tain correspondents  on  ice  to  downrteht 
threat. 

As  my  friend  and  colleague  Peter  Kallscher 
puts  it,  'The  brass  wants  you  to  get  on  the 
team." 

To  the  brass,  getting  on  the  team  means 
simply  giving  the  United  States  government 
line  in  little  more  than  handout  form  It 
means  accepting  what  you  are  told  without 
question.  At  times  it  means  ttirnlna  vour 
back  on  facts.  ' 

I  know  of  few  reporters  In  Vietnam  who 
have  "gotten  on  the  team." 

The  fact  Is,  the  American  people  are  get- 
ting an  accurate  picture  of  the  war  in  spite 
of  attempts  by  various  officials — mostly  in 
Washington— to  present  the  facts  in  a  dlf- 
ferent  way.  That  U  why  certain  correspond- 
ents  have  been  vilified,  privately  and  pub- 
Ucly.  *^ 

By  late  winter  of  1964-1965  the  war  was 
clearly  becoming  an  American  war.  And 
with  It  came  an  American  responsibility  for 
providing  and  reporting  facts.  American  of- 
flcials  thus  were  able  to  deal  directly  with 
reporters.  The  formality  of  "checking  it  out 
with  the  Vietnamese"  ceased  to  be  relevant 

In  Washington  the  burden  of  responslbli. 
Ity  for  giving,  controlling  and  managing  the 
war  news  from  Vietnam  fell  to— and  remains 
with— one  man.  Arthur  Sylvester,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  PubUc  Affairs. 

By  early  summer  of  1965  the  first  set  of 
ground  rules  had  been  laid  down  for  report. 
Ing  battles  and  casualties.  There  was  no 
censorship,  but  a  very  loose  kind  of  honor 
system  that  put  the  rosponslbiUty  for  not 
breaking  security  on  the  shoulders  of  cor- 
respondents The  rules  were  vague  and  were 
therefore  continually  broken. 

Fot  military  and  civilian  officials  In  Viet- 
nam there  was  another  set  of  rules — rather 
another  honor  system  that  was  not  so  much 
laid  down  as  Implied.  A  policy  of  total  can- 
dor  was  to  be  adhered  to.  "Total  candor" 
is  a  phrase  used  by  Barry  Zorthian,  minister- 
counselor  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Saigon. 
Zorthian  is  what  Time  calls  "the  Information 
csar"  In  Vietnam. 
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If  ZorthUn  does  not  have  the  admlr&tlon 
of  a:i  the  newsmen  In  aaigou.  he  at  least 
has  the  respect  of  most  ot  them.  It  would 
not  be  naive  to  say  that  the  feeling  la  mu- 
tual eveti  when  background  briefings  are 
held  ill  '.he  tops  of  our  voices. 

The  breaking  of  the  vague  ground  rules 
At.'!  something  that  annoyed  everyone.  Cor- 
repponcients  were  rocketed  by  their  editors, 
and  the  military  m  Vietnam  felt  that  Allied 
Uvea  were  being  endangered.  So  In  mid- 
summer, when  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara  came  to  Saigon  and  brought  Syl- 
vester with  him.  we  all  looked  forward  to  the 
formulation  of  a  clear-cut  policy,  Sylvester 
was  to  meet  the  press  In  an  informal  session 
to  di8cii.«is  mutual  problenis.  The  meeting 
was  to  lake  the  vagueness  out  of  the  ground 
rules 

I  know  that  Zorthlan  looked  forward  to 
this  confrontation  Ke  had  been  concerned 
for  a  number  of  reasons  about  what  he  de- 
scribed as  the  credibility  of  the  United  States 
being  q'lestloned  In  this  he  echoed  former 
Ambassador  Maxwell  Taylor.  Zorthlan  had. 
on  Ambassador  Taylor's  Instructions,  assem- 
bled foK'.r  correspondents  to  meet  the  ambas- 
sador m  private  and  take  soundings  on  the 
whole  question  of  American  credibility.  I 
was  one  of  the  four,  and  what  was  discussed 
then  remains  privileged.  The  ambaasador 
showed  a  great  deal  of  symf>athy  and  said 
qtiest'.ons  would  be  put  to  people  In  high 
places.  Unfortunately  befrire  the  week  wM 
out  he  announced  his  resignation. 

The  Sylvester  meeting,  on  the  other  hand. 
was  surely  one  of  the  m.jst  disheartening 
meetuigs  between  reporters  nid  a  news  man- 
Hjier  ever  held. 

It  was  a  sticky  July  evening.  Zorthlan 
had  made  the  usual  Thursday  callout  to 
what  Is  known  as  the  inner  circle  In  Ameri- 
can correspondents  ;n  Saigon  The  time  wa» 
fixed  for  9  p  m  Just  aft«r  everyone  had  fln- 
ishe<l  flllng- 

I  was  with  Murr.iy  Fromson.  CBS  South- 
east Asia  correspondent  As  w«  returned 
from  our  nightly  broadcast  to  New  York  we 
looked  forward  to  the  cool  drinks  that  are 
always  available  at  Zorthlan  s  vlUa. 

Inside  it  was  cool  The  chairs  had  iMMl 
arranged  around  a  lower  settee  where  Zor- 
thlan usually  holds  court. 

Zorthlan  opened  by  saying  that  this  was 
not  to  be  the  usual  briefing  "for  Informa- 
tion." but  a  bull  session.  ■■L,«t'g  face  It,  you 
fellows  have  some  problems  covering  this 
war.'  he  said  "I  want  Arthur  to  hear  what 
they  are  Maybe  we  can  get  something 
done  " 

Zorthlan  was  '.ess  reiaxe+l  than  usual. 
He  was  anxious  for  Sylvester  to  get  an  Idea 
of  the  mood  of  the  news  corps.  There  had 
been  some  annoying  momenta  In  previous 
weeks  that  had  directly  Involved  Sylvester's 
own  office  In  the  first  B-52  raids.  Pentagon 
reletuses  were  in  direct  contradiction  to  what 
had  actually  hapf>ened  on  the  ground  In 
Vietnam 

Also,  those  of  us  Involved  in  Droadcastlng 
were  anxious  to  discuss  the  increasing  prob- 
lems of  communication  There  was  general 
opening  banter,  which  Sylvester  quickly 
brushed  aside  He  seemed  anxious  to  take  a 
stand — to  say  something  that  would  jar  us. 
He  did 

I  cant  understand  how  you  fellows  can 
write  what  you  do  while  American  boys  are 
dying  out  here."  he  began.  Then  he  went 
on  to  the  efre<:t  that  American  correspond- 
ents had  a  patilotic  duty  to  disseminate  only 
Information  that  made  the  United  States 
look  gotxl 

A  network  television  correspondent  aald, 
"Surely.  Arthur,  you  don't  expec*  the  Amer- 
ictLn  press  to  be  the  handmaidens  of 
government  " 

That's  exactly  what  I  expect  "  came  the 
reply. 

An   agency   man   raised   the   problem  that 
.  h&d     preoccupied     Ambassador    Taylor    and 


Barry  Zorthlan — about  the  credibility  of 
American  offlclals.  Responded  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  AlTalrs: 

"Look,  If  you  think  any  American  official 
Is  going  to  tell  you  the  truth,  then  you're 
stupid.    Did  you  hear  that? — stupid." 

One  of  the  moet  respected  of  all  the  news- 
men In  Vietnam — a  veteran  of  World  War  11, 
the  Indochina  War  and  Korea — suggested 
that  Sylvester  was  being  deliberately  pro- 
vocative.    Sylvester  replied: 

"Look,  I  dont  even  have  to  talk  to  you 
people.  I  know  how  to  deal  with  you 
through  yotir  editors  and  publishers  back  in 
the  States." 

At  this  point,  the  Hon.  Arthur  Sylvester 
put  his  thumbs  In  his  ears,  bulged  his  eyes, 
stuck  out  his  tongrue  and  -wiggled  his  fingers. 

A  correspondent  for  one  of  the  New  York 
papers  began  a  question.  He  never  got  be- 
yond the  first  few  words.  Sylvester  Inter- 
rupted: 

"Aw,  come  on.  What  does  someone  In 
New  York  care  about  the  war  in  Vietnam?" 

We  got  down  to  Immediate  practical  mat- 
ters— the  problems  of  communication,  ac- 
cess to  military  planes,  getting  out  to  bat- 
tles. 

"Do  you  guys  want  to  be  spoon-fed?  Why 
don't  you  get  out  and  cover  the  war?" 

It  was  a  Jarring  and  Insulting  remark. 
Moet  of  the  people  in  that  room  had  spent 
as  much  time  on  actual  operations  as  moet 
OX'S. 

Two  television  correspondents  walked  out, 
saying  they  had  had  enough.  A  few  min- 
utes later,  two  more  correspondents  left. 
The  discussion  went  on.  It  got  worse — more 
offensive.  Only  a  few  stayed — mainly  out 
of  regard  for  2k)rthlan. 

The  relationship  between  reporters  and 
PIO's  In  Saigon,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
a  good,  healthy  one.  The  relationship  In 
the  Qeld  Is  better,  and  In  dealing  with  the 
men  who  fight  the  war  It  Is  very  good  In- 
deed. 

The  PIO's  In  Saigon  have  been  as  devoted 
to  their  Jobs  as  any  ofScer  or  enlisted  noan 
in  the  field.  And  In  many  ways  they  have  It 
a  whole  lot  tougher.  They  are  hog-tled  by 
Impossible  ground  rules.  Certain  Items  may 
be  released  by  them,  others  only  by  Sylvester 
hlmseU.  Pity  the  career  naan  who  forgets 
It. 

The  Implied  threat  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs — "I 
know  how  to  deal  -with  you  through  your 
editors" — gives  some  Indication  of  the  way 
the  Pentagon  tries  to  exert  pressure.  Among 
my  colleagues  In  Vietnam  I  know  of  no  one 
who  has  been  «uked  by  an  editor  to  "ease 
off"  or  to  follow  any  kind  of  official  line.  I 
do  know  of  attempts  by  certain  American  of- 
ficials In  Washington  to  vilify  certain  cor- 
respondents, among  them  this  one. 

It's  no  secret  that  the  former  president  of 
CBS  News,  Fred  W.  Prlendly,  was  Informed 
that  I  was  married  to  an  Asian  and  therefore 
presumably  had  some  kind  of  bias  in  favor 
of  Asians  and  therefore  presumably  was  not 
100  percent  American  in  my  thinking.  The 
fact  that  I'm  not  married  at  all  makes  the 
whole  thing  even  more  ludicrous. 

The  pressure  can  take  less  subtle  forms: 
"Unless  you  get  Safer  out  of  there  he's  liable 
to  end  up  with  a  bullet  In  his  back." 

This  Is  television's  first  war.  It  Is  only  In 
the  past  few  years  that  the  medium  has  be- 
come portable  enough  to  go  out  on  military 
operations.  And  this  hAS  raised  some  serious 
problems — problems.  Incidentally,  which 
every  network  correspondent  and  cameraman 
In  Vietnam  Is  acutely  aware  of. 

The  camera  can  describe  In  excruciating, 
harrowing  detail  what  war  Is  all  about.  The 
cry  of  pain,  the  shattered  face — it's  all  ■there 
on  film,  and  out  it  goes  Into  millions  of 
American  homes  during  the  dinner  hour. 
It  is  true  that  on  its  own  every  piece  of  war 
film  takes  on  a  certain  antiwar  character, 
simply    beoatise    it   does    not   glamorize    or 


romanticize.  In  battle  men  do  not  die  wltb 
a  clean  shot  through  the  heart;  they  are 
blown  to  pieces.    Television  tells  It  that  way. 

It  also  tells  what  happens  to  civilians  w)m) 
are  caught  In  the  middle  of  battle.  It  teLt 
what  happens  to  soldiers  under  the  stress  of 
the  unreal  conditions  In  which  they  live. 
American  soldiers  are  not  always  100  percent 
sterling  characters.  Just  as  American  policy 
Is  not  always  exactly  what  is  right  for  the 
world  or  for  Vietnam's  smallest  hamlet. 

The  unfavorable  has  always  been  reported 
along  with  the  favorable — but  television  tells 
It  with  greater  Impact.  When  the  U5. 
blunders,  television  leaves  little  doubt. 

So  when  a  government  offlclal,  either  In 
Saigon  or  Washington,  denies  what  television 
plainly  repwrts  and  then  attempts  to  give 
verlslnilJltude  to  his  denial  by  damning  the 
reporter — at  best  that  is  pure  htimbug. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  become  almost  en- 
tirely an  American  recponsiblllty.  And  re- 
sponsible American  offlclals  must  accept  It 
For  the  most  part  they  have.  But  there  have 
been  glaring  examples  of  miscalculation  and 
a  few  examples  of  dovenrlght  lying.  The  mis- 
calculations have  been  repwrted,  the  lies 
have  been  found  out.  And  It  Is  that  kind 
of  honest  reporting  that  In  the  end  measures 
the  rlghtness  of  our  cause  In  Vietnam  or  any- 
where else. 


REVOLT  AGAINST  FREEMAN 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  Include  a  new^aper 
article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frMn 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  ap- 
parently no  longer  have  a  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  We  should  have  suspected 
as  much  when  the  1966  Agriculture  Year- 
book was  entitled  'Consumers  All,"  The 
farmers  of  America  realize  that  they 
are  a  minority,  comprising  only  7  percent 
of  the  population.  But  they  still  are  en- 
titled to  representation  In  our  Govern- 
ment. It  is  now  evident  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Is  headed  by  the 
Secretary  for  Consumers  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 

remarks,  I  include  the  following  article 

from  the  Washington  Post  of  May  12. 

1966,  entitled  "Revolt  Against  Freeman": 

Revolt  Against  Feexman 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

The  political  revolt  against  Secretary  of 
Agrlculttire  Orvllle  L.  Freeman  got  so  over- 
heated last  week  that  he  called  a  secret 
breakfast  meeting  In  his  office  with  eight 
Democratic  Senators. 

Whether  It  was  the  Secretary's  ham  and 
eggs,  or  his  promises  to  do  better  next  time, 
the  Senators  left  the  brecJtfast  table  mo- 
mentarily moUlfled.  But  they  are  far  from 
happy. 

What  angered  the  I>emocrats,  all  of  them 
Westerners  and  four  of  them  up  for  re- 
election next  fall,  U  the  fact  that  under 
the  persistent  prodding  of  President  John- 
son, Freeman  has  been  making  statement* 
that  seem  to  blame  the  farmer  for  the  rising 
cost  of  living. 

For  example,  on  AprU  1,  the  Secretary  said 
In  a  speech  that  he  vr&a  "pleased"  that  bog 
prices  had  fallen  frtxm  their  peak.  The 
effect  of  th^e  words  in  the  farm  belt  was 
dynamlte.^ft»^  put  Freeman  in  the  position 
of  advocaJiPa  decline  in  farm  income. 

But  more  than  words  causes  P^eeman'8 
trouble.  Under  orders  from  the  President, 
he  has  released  wheat  and  feed  corn  from 
Government   storage   for  sale  at  less  than 
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market  prices,  an  action  that  had  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  depressing  the  price  of 
farmer-sold  wheat  and  corn.  This  infuri- 
ated wheat  and  corn  growers. 

Then  the  Commerce  Department  slapped  a 
ban  on  the  export  of  rawhide,  ostensibly  to 
keep  the  price  of  shoes  from  going  up.  The 
farmer  did  not  like  being  blamed  for  the 
high  price  of  shoes. 

The  Commerce  Department  also  opened 
the  door  to  Imports  of  cheddar  cheese  from 
Canada,  which,  coming  on  the  heels  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  cutback  In  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram, enraged  the  dairymen. 

Accordingly,  the  eight  Democratic  farm- 
bloc  Senators  complained  to  Freeman  that 
hla  excellent  reputation  was  falling  to  the 
level  of  Ezra  Taft  Benson's  in  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration — the  most  hated  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  In  this  century.  One 
of  the  eight,  Sen.  Lex  Metcalf  of  Montana, 
told  Freeman  that  his  re-election  next  fall 
lilnges  on  the  Administration's  changing  Its 
image  In  the  farm  belt. 

MrrcALF  told  Freeman  that  his  slender 
4,000-vote  margin  In  1960  was  a  direct  re- 
sult of  his  breakthrough  among  normally 
Republican  wheat  growers.  Today,  he  said, 
he  would  not  come  close  to  getting  that  vote. 
The  Democratic  Senators  warned  Freeman 
that  if  he  did  not  explain  the  political  facts 
of  life  in  the  farm  belt  to  President  Johnson, 
they  would  make  a  trip  to  the  White  House 
themselves  and  do  It. 

They  told  him  he  must  get  the  Presi- 
dent's permission  to  make  political  war  on 
the  Budget  Bureau,  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  and  other  arms  of  the  Administra- 
tion that  are  blaming  Inflation  on  the 
farmers.  They  warned  Freeman  against 
any  more  presidential  suggestions  that 
housewives  buy  the  "cheaper  cuts"  of  meat, 
not  the  choice  cuts,  In  order  to  help  the 
campaign  against  Inflation. 

Finally,  they  told  Freeman  that  although 
he  personally  was  not  the  cause  of  all  the 
growing  resentment  against  the  Administra- 
tion, he  was  getting  the  blame  and  had 
better  speak  up  for  the  farmers'  point  of 
view  or  face  demands  for  his  resignation. 
The  breakfast  meeting  was  the  roughest 
and  frankest  Freeman  has  had  In  his  Ave 
years  as  Secretary. 

The  fact  Is  that  Freeman  is  caught  in  a 
classic  cross-haul.  To  appease  the  labor 
unions  and  the  Important  voting  blocs  In 
the  big  cities,  the  Administration  has  singled 
out  the  farmer  as  the  biggest  culprit  In  the 
rise  of  the  cost  of  living.  Good  citizen  Free- 
man, playing  like  a  member  of  the  team, 
has  been  willing  to  go  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  constituency 
the  farmers. 

But  no  longer.  As  a  direct  result  of  last 
week's  lecture  he  persuaded  the  President 
to  expand  the  wheat  acreage  allotment  by 
7.7  million  acres  for  1967,  Freeman  Is  now 
out  to  show  that  he  still  loves  the  farmer. 
There  Is  Just  one  trouble:  farm-bloc  Demo- 
crats are  fearful  It  may  be  too  late. 
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the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  back-door  aid 
that  the  Vletcong  derives  from  Cam- 
bodia and,  directly  or  indirectly  from 
free  world  ships  sailing  up  the  Mekong 
River  through  South  Vietnam  to  the 
Cambodian  port  of  Phnompenh.  That 
the  fallacy  of  Cambodian  neutrality  is 
becoming  a  critical  problem  is  confirmed 
by  a  report  appearing  in  this  week's  is- 
sue—May 16,  1966— of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  which  states  in  part: 

The  U.S.  has  firm  evidence  that  three  regi- 
ments of  North  Vietnamese  regulars  are  now 
based  Inside  Cambodia,  in  addition  to  thou- 
sands of  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  and  maln-Une 
forces.  All  are  at  base  camps  that  serve  as 
springboards  Into  South  Vietnam 


When  attacked  from  the  Cambodian  side 
U.S.  commanders  have  authority  to  caU  for 
air  strikes  or  artillery  against  the  enemy  to 
ensure  the  security  of  U.S.  troops.  But  re- 
taUaUon  on  the  ground  rarely  exceeds  push- 
ing more  than  250  yards  Into  Cambodia  for 
fear  of  being  drawn  Into  ambtish  In  the 
heavily  Jungled  mountain  regions. 

The  offlclal  U.S.  view  In  Saigon  Is  that  al- 
though Cambodia  Is  giving  aid  to  the  Com- 
munists; it  is  not  In  America's  Interest  to 
push  any  farther  into  Cambodia— thus  forc- 
ing Prince  Sihanouk  into  openly  helplna 
Hanoi  and  widening  the  war. 


NATURE     AND     EXTENT     OF     THE 

BACK-DOOR    AID    RECEIVED    BY 

VIETCONG  FROM  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.    Mr.  Speaker  I 

^  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 

aouse  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 

'n&tter. 

Jht  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
Michigan?"^'*  °^  ^^  genUeman  from 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr^  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Sur^H  ''•  .T  Wednesday.  May  4.  and 
Thursday.  May  5,  I  sought  to  briiig  to 
CXII 661— Part  8 


This  aid  is  now  an  open  secret.    We 
can  no  longer  ofBclally  pretend  that  It 
does  not  exist.    The  time  is  overdue  for 
the  administration  to  urge  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam   to  close  this 
back  door  of  supply  for  the  Vletcong     I 
say  the  Mekong  River  should  be  closed 
to  Cambodian-bound  traffic  both  as  a 
direct  means  to  cut  the  flow  of  contra- 
band to  the  Vletcong  and  as  a  weapon 
of  economic  pressure  to  encourage  Cam- 
bodia to  adhere  to  its  aUeged  policy  of 
neutrality.    I  include  the  article  entitled 
As  War  Spreads  Into  'Neutral'  Cam- 
bodia" at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
As  Wab  Spreads  Into  "NrtrrRAt,"  Cambodia 
Saicon.— War  In  South  Vietnam  has  now 
splUed    over   into    neighboring    Cambodia— 
openly  and  officially. 

On  May  3,  the  U.S.  high  command  dU- 
closed  that  American  artillerymen,  m  a  bat- 
t  e  three  days  earlier,  flred  Into  Cambodia  to 
silence  Viet  Cong  gtms. 

'■Hot  pursuit"  orders:  Thla  was  the  first 
offlclal  report  of  such  an  attack,  although 
sonae  months  ago  U.S.  officers  were  given  au- 
thorization to  fire  onto  Cambodian  soil  in 
the  heat  of  battle  or  even  undertake  "hot 
pursuit"  of  Red  troops  using  It  as  a  sanctu- 
ary. 

Another  offlclal  disclosure— this  one  about 
the  semlsecret  air  war  over  Laos— also  was 
made  on  May  3.  The  Defense  Department 
announced  that  11  U.S.  airmen  have  been 
klUed  and  "less  than  20"  are  missing  as  a 
result  of  two  years  of  operations  against  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  leading  from  North  Viet- 
nam. 

The  big  question  was:  Will  war  now  keep 
spreading  in  these  two  smaU  nearby  coun- 

The  answer  on  Laos  seemed  set— a  firm  no 
President  Johnson  earlier  this  vear  ruled  out 
any  ground  action  against  Red  routes  In 
Laos,  largely  out  of  respect  for  friendly  La- 
ouan  rulers.  Cambodia  U  another  story 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  the  country's 
royal  dictator,  has  broken  dlplomaUc  rela- 
tions with  the  U.S.  and  advertises  himself  as 
a  close  friend  of  Red  China. 

The  U.S.  has  firm  evidence  that  three  reg- 
iments of  North  Vietnamese  regulars  are  now 
based  Inside  Cambodia.  In  addition  to  thou- 
sands of  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  and  main-line 
forces.  All  are  at  base  camps  that  serve  as 
springboards  into  South  Vietnam. 

How  supplies  move:  The  Reds  are  said  to 
be  supplied  frequently  by  Cambodian  mer- 
chants or,  In  the  case  of  rice,  directly  bv  the 
Cambodian  Government.  A  Cambodian 
supply  route,  called  the  "Sihanouk  Road"  by 
Americans,  has  been  developed  to  ship  sup- 
pUes  from  Cambodia  into  South  Vietnam. 

Yet.  top  military  men  In  Saigon  report  that 
the  offlclal  American  position  is  that  there 
wlU  be  no  large-scale  drive  against  the  Cam- 
bodian sanctuary. 


LEASING  OR  OPERATION  OP  IN- 
DUSTRIAL OR  COMAIERCIAL  FA- 
CILrnES  BY  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENTAL AUTHORITIES  SHOULD 
BE  BROUGHT  UNDER  THE  FED- 
ERAL   INCOME    TAX 


Mr,  KEOGH.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ejection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  to  bring  under  the 
Federal  income  tax  profits  derived  by 
local  governmental  authorities  or  agen- 
cies from  the  leasing  or  operation  of  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  facilities  when 
the  facilities  are  leased  or  operated  for 
profitmaking  purposes  as  distinguished 
from  governmental  purposes. 

In  general,  the  Federal  income  tax 
has  not  been  imposed  upon  the  profits 
made  by  State  or  local  governmental 
units,  or  by  any  so-caUed  authority  or 
agency  of  those  units.     This  has  been 
true  because  heretofore,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  the  facilities  which  these  units 
operate    have    been    confined    to   those 
which  local  government  authorities  be- 
lieve should  be  constructed,  owned    or 
operated  by  public  bodies   and   which 
would   not   be   adequately ,  provided   or 
operated  by  private  industry-    The  pub- 
lic Interest  in  governmen%-ather  than 
private  operation  has  justffied  the  ex- 
emption from  Federal  income  tax. 

Recently,  however,  we  have  begun  to 
witness  attempts  by  local  quasi-govern- 
mental units  to  take  advantage  of  their 
Federal  income  tax  exemption  to  con- 
struct and  operate  facilities  which  go  far 
beyond  any  reasonable  pubUc  need  and 
convenience  and  which  are  ah-eady  fully 
and  adequately  provided  by  private 
industry. 

I  refer  particularly  to  the  plans  an- 
nounced by  the  Port  of  New  York  Au- 
thority to  construct  and  operate  a  World 
Trade  Center  in  Lower  Manhattan  In 
New  York  City.  The  World  Trade  Center 
in  New  York  Is  a  most  commendable 
project,  but  the  Port  of  New  York  Au- 
thority has  armounced  that  it  will  be 
built  to  Include  twin  110-story  towers 
that  would  be  the  largest  office  structures 
In  the  world,  containing  more  than  10 
million  square  feet  of  space  These 
structures.  I  am  informed,  would  con- 
tain at  least  4  million  square  feet  of 
office  space  for  private  occupancv  that 
is  totally  unnecessary  to  the  operation 
of  a  Worid  Trade  Center.    Office  space 
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for  private  occupancy  is  fully  and  ade- 
quately provided  by  private  industry  in 
New  York  City. 

The  purpose  of  this  extra  4  million 
square  feet  of  office  space,  I  understand, 
is  to  provide  profits  for  the  Port  of  New 
York.  Authority  to  use  in  connection 
v^Tth  other  projects  it  carries  on  or  con- 
templates. It  is  apparently  intended 
that,  the  authority  will  voluntarily  pay 
amounts  to  the  city  of  New  York  to  equai 
real  estate  taxes  on  the  value  of  this  ad- 
ditional space,  which  would  not  be  the 
case  in  New  York  if  this  extra  space 
were  considered  an  appropriate  govern- 
mental facility  or  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  see  no  reason  why  a 
local  authority  should  not  pay  Federal 
income  taxes  on  its  profitmaking  ven- 
tures which  compete  directly  with  facil- 
ities properly  and  adequately  maintained 
by  private  Industry  and  for  which  gov- 
ernmental construction  or  operation  is 
unnecessary.  Unless  the  misuse  of  the 
Federal  Income  tax  exemption  is  stopped, 
there  will  be  no  limit  t<3  the  extent  to 
which  local  authorities  or  agencies  en- 
gage in  profitmaking  ventures  in  unfair 
competition  with  heavily  taxed  private 
Industry.  The  bill  which  I  have  today 
introduced  would  eliminate  this  im- 
proper advantage  and  produce  the  ap- 
propriate revenue  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  should  like  to  stress  that  my  bill 
would  in  no  way  curb  public  ofBcials  or 
their  constituents  in  deciding  what  local 
governments  should  do  for  their  com- 
munities, if  it  is  determined  that  a  gov- 
ernment project  would  help  fill  true  com- 
munity needs.  But  projects  conducted 
only  to  make  profits  for  government  do 
not  deserve  exemption.  To  pemiit  this 
will  do  harm  to  the  Federal  tax  stnac- 
ture.  to  private  industry  and  In  the  long 
run,  I  believe,  to  local  governmental 
revenues  as  well. 


HORTON  BILL  EASES  DISABILITY 
REQUIRHMENT  FOR  VKTKRAN 
POST-E:»HAiNGE  PRn,'ILEGES 

Mr  HOl^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  tlie  REroRD  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  constituent  seek- 
ing my  assistance,  which  has  led  me  to 
introduce  a  bill  designed  to  met  his  prob- 
lem and  others  in  similar  circumstances. 

This  person  is  a  World  War  I  veteran 
with  a  service-connected  di.sability  rated 
at  60  percent.  He  asked  if  I  could  assist 
him  in  obtaining  a  certification  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  that  would 
allow  him  to  purchase  articles  at  a  post 
exchange, 

I  was  informed  by  the  VA  that  military 
regulations  do  provide  that  purchasing 
privileges  at  PX's,  and  at  commissary 
stores  as  well,  may  be  extended  to  vet- 
erans, but  only  if  they  are  totally  dis- 
abled from  service-connected  causes  or 
If  they  are  hospitalized  by  the  VA.    The 


bill  I  have  introduced  would  allow  a  vet- 
eran with  a  service-connected  disability 
rated  at  50  percent  or  more  to  obtain  pur- 
chasing privileges  at  military  PX's  and 
commissaries  including  naval  ships'  serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  great  deal  to 
ask  in  the  name  of  these  veterans.  It 
would  have  no  significant  impact  upon 
either  the  retail  economy  or  the  post- 
exchange  stores. 

The  military  regulations  governing  the 
purchasing  privileges  of  totally  disabled 
or  hospitalized  veterans  have  been  liber- 
alized significantly  over  the  years.  At 
one  time  the  veteran  could  exercise  the 
privilege.  A  change  was  made  to  allow 
him  to  appoint  someone  else,  usually  his 
wife,  to  exercise  the  privilege  for  him. 
This  change  made  good  sense  in  view  of 
the  limitations  on  the  ability  of  these 
veterans  to  actually  get  to  a  PX  or  com- 
missary. The  regulations  were  also 
amended  last  November  by  eliminating 
a  requirement  that  a  totally  disabled  vet- 
eran must  also  be  receiving  medical 
treatment  from  the  VA  in  order  to  obtain 
the  purchasing  privileges.  I  look  on  my 
bill  as  another  worthwhile  liberalization 
to  the  rules  governing  these  privileges, 
no  more  drastic  than  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  the  past. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  cite  the  importance,  generally, 
of  the  post  exchange  and  commissaries 
on  our  military  installations.  There  has 
ben  considerable  talk  of  closing  some  or 
all  of  these  facilities,  and  I  wish  to  state 
my  opposition  to  this  trend.  It  is  well 
known  that  PX  privileges  add  materially 
to  the  real  income  suid  purchasing  power 
of  active  duty  personnel,  retired  service- 
men and  disabled  veterans.  There  is  no 
group  to  whom  this  Nation  owes  more 
gratitude,  and  certainly,  there  should  be 
no  "economizing"  on  the  services  we  have 
promised  to  these  military  families. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  introduction  of 
this  measure  will  be  looked  upon  not  only 
as  a  liberalization  of  disability  require- 
ments for  PX  privileges,  but  as  a  general 
vote  in  favor  of  honoring  and  expanding 
our  commitments  to  these  men  and  their 
families. 


ADULT  EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1966 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  this 
Chamber  may  take  rightful  pride  in  leg- 
islation we  have  approved  in  recent 
years  to  assist  our  Nation's  education 
progrsuns.  Federal  legislation  to  date, 
however,  in  support  of  adult  education 
has  been  restricted  to  the  elementary 
level.  I  believe  the  time  has  now  come 
for  us  to  enact  legislation  to  assist  those 
who  have  an  inadequate  education  and 
are,  therefore,  denied  equal  employment 
opportunities. 

For  this  reason  I  am  today  introducing 
the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966  which 
would  allow  adults  to  meet  the  accepted 


standards  of  formal  education  which 
they  have  missed.  It  would  ofifer  other 
adults  the  opportunity  to  participate  In 
"supplemental  adult  education"  regard- 
less of  the  levels  they  have  attained 
through  formal  education.  "Supple- 
mental adult  education"  is  defined  as  "a 
program  of  instruction  and  services  for 
adults  designed  to  enable  them  to  over 
come  English  language  Limitations,  to 
improve  their  basic  education  in  prepara- 
tion for  occupational  training  and  mort 
profitable  attainment,  or  to  become  more 
productive  and  responsible  citizens 
through  citizenship  training,  parent 
education,  and  consumer  education." 

A  look  at  some  statistics  reveals  the 
extent  to  which  the  lack  of  higher  edu- 
cation by  many  of  our  citizens  Is  closely 
intertwined  with  imemployment,  job  in- 
stability, and  myriad  other  problems. 
Between  1953  and  1963,  jobs  filled  by  high 
school  graduates  rose  30  percent,  while 
jobs  for  those  with  only  elementary  edu- 
cation decreased  by  25  percent.  A  1963 
report  of  the  OfBce  of  Education  shows 
that  persons  18  years  and  older  who  have 
not  completed  high  school  make  up  46 
percent  of  the  labor  force,  but  a  dispro- 
portionate 64  percent  of  the  imemployed. 
At  the  same  time,  93  percent  of  profes- 
sional and  technical  workers  have  at 
least  graduated  from  high  school  and  27 
percent  have  college  educations.  The  un- 
employment rate  in  this  field  is  an  un- 
believably low  1.7  percent. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  growing 
extent  of  adult  education  through  public 
school  systems.  However,  as  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Man- 
power noted  in  a  report  it  Issued  in  April 
1964: 

Of  15,200  school  eyatema  studied  by  the 
Office  of  Education,  only  4.840  reported  any 
type  of  adult  education  programs.  Only  160, 
or  93  percent,  offered  any  Instruction  whst- 
soever  in  adult  basic  education.  Of  23  mil- 
lion educationally  deprived  adults,  only  47.- 
600  were  being  taught  basic  literacy  sklUs 
and  only  1.1  percent  of  the  limited  number 
of  adult  education  courses  offered  such  train- 
ing. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  help  devel- 
op and  improve  what  should  be  a  great 
national  effort  to  provide  through  our 
public  schools  an  educational  supplement 
for  all  persons  over  the  age  of  18  years. 

The  National  Education  Association 
has  issued  a  statement  which  indicates 
that  their  policies  are  in  agreement  with 
the  purpose  of  this  legislation.  They 
would  approve  of  any  proposal  which 
would  provide  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers and  granting  appropriate  stipends 
and  allowances  to  teachers  engaged  In 
adult  education.  We  must  realize  how 
Important  it  is  to  adequately  train 
teachers  to  work  with  adults  and  respect 
their  specific  problems.  By  including  the 
teacher  training  program  within  the 
measures  of  the  adult  education  bill,  K 
is  hoped  that  quality  teaching  will 
emerge. 

I  strongly  urge  my  fellow  Congress- 
men to  support  this  important  legisla- 
tion. The  programs  provided  by  this 
bill  will  broaden  the  exciting  vistas  or 
adult,  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion, and  do  much  to  enrich  the  Nation 
and  the  lives  of  the  citizens  it  serves. 


May  12,  1966 
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HATCH  ACT  ENFORCEMENT.  IM- 
PROVEMENT NEEDED 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  Nelskn]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  tills  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  vf&s,  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  Friday.  May  6,  re- 
ported: 

Democrats'  dinner  next  week  will  be  a 
tund-ralslng  disappointment.  The  Congres- 
slonaJ  sponsors  fligure  to  sell  no  more  than 
6,000  tickets  at  $100  each,  down  from  8,000 
last  year.  Freshman  House  Democrats  shy 
»way,  expecting  little  of  the  proceeds.  But 
1,000  upper-level  bureaucrats  have  kicked  In. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  seems  to  in- 
dicate the  politicians  are  tapering  off  in 
their  efforts  to  tap  Federal  workers  in 
illegal  ways  for  campaign  contributions. 
Perhaps  our  long  struggle  to  see  that  the 
Hatch  and  Corrupt  Practices  Acts  are 
enforced  has  proved  helpful. 

But  I  cannot  help  wondering  how 
many  of  the  1,000  upper-level  bureau- 
crats who  bought  $100  dinner  tickets  did 
so  because  of  heavy  arm-twisting  pres- 
sure from  higher-ups  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  think  this  news  article  verifies  the 
fact  we  must  continue  to  press  hard  for 
enforcement  of  the  Hatch  and  Corrupt 
Practices  Acts.  As  the  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Task  Force  on  the  Federal 
Civil  Service  Merit  System,  I  would  again 
urge  my  colleagues  to  act  on  the  task 
force  legislation  iotroduced  last  week  de- 
signed to  put  a  stop  to  illegal  campaign 
solicitations  of  Federal  workers  by  draw- 
ing nearly  370,000  high-level  Federal  of- 
ficials under  the  disciplinary  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 


BUYING  POWER  OF  FACTORY  PRO- 
DUCTION WORKERS  DECLINES  IN 
THE  PAST  YEAR 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  CtiRTis]  may  extend 
Us  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUR-ns.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion's factory  workers  may  well  wonder 
what  the  Johnson  administration  is 
talking  about  in  its  constant  references 
to  our  record-shattering  prosperity. 
Over  the  past  year  the  buying  power — 
twhnically  the  "real"  spendable  earn- 
"i«s— of  factory  production  workers  has 
actually  declined. 

The  drop  was  small  but  highly  signifi- 
cant in  a  growing  economy  in  which  new 
''«cord  highs  are  reached  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course.  However,  the  reason 
wlo'^^  decline  Is  not  hard  to  find. 
"'niie  the  administration  has  been  prop- 
■«*ndizing  about  the  benefits  it  has  be- 
stowed on  the  average  man  through  tax 


cuts,  prices  have  been  rising  sharply  and 
social  security  taxes  have  been  increased. 
Balancing  off  tax  reduction  against  the 
results  of  other  administration  policies, 
the  factory  worker  has  been  the  loser. 

From  March  1965  to  March  1966,  the 
gross  average  weekly  earnings  of  factory 
production  workers  increased  by  $4.51. 
After  deducting  social  security  and 
Federal  income  taxes,  however,  the  in- 
crease comes  to  $2.30  for  a  single  worker 
and  $2.46  for  a  worker  with  three  de- 
p>endents.  But  adjusted  for  changes  in 
the  consumer  price  index,  the  single 
worker  lost  12  cents  in  purchasing  power 
over  the  year,  wliile  the  worker  with 
three  dependents  lost  17  cents. 

Two  things  should  also  be  noted  about 
these  figures.  Not  all  of  the  increased 
earnings  result  from  higher  wages.  Part 
reflects  the  increase  of  0.3  hour  in  aver- 
age weekly  hours  worked  over  the  year. 
In  other  words,  the  worker  is  not  only 
receiving  less  buying  power  for  his  labor, 
but  he  is  also  working  longer.  Finally 
if  State  and  local  tax  increases  were 
taken  into  consideration,  the  reduction 
in  "real"  spendable  earnings  would  be 
even  more  than  indicated. 

I  include  a  Department  of  Labor  press 
release  of  April  21,  1966,  reporting  these 
figures  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Net  Spxnoable  Earminos,  March  1966 

Net     spendable     earnings — or     "after-tax 
pay" — represent  the  factory  worker's  average 


weekly  pay  after  deduction  of  social  security 
and  Federal  Income  taxes.  "Real"  spendable 
earnings  represent  the  buying  power  of  the 
worker's  net  spendable  earnings  after  adjust- 
ment for  ctianges  In  the  Consumer  IMce 
Index.  These  calculattons  are  made  for  two 
representative  types  of  workers — a  worker 
without  dependents  and  a  worker  with  3  de- 
pendents. The  gross  average  weekly  earnings 
lor  all  factory  production  workers  are  used 
In  the  calculations. 

Net  spendable  earnings  (gross  earnings  lees 
Federal  income  taxes  and  social  security 
deductions)  of  factory  production  workers 
continued  to  move  upward  In  March,  the  tJ.S. 
Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor  Stat- 
istics reported  today.  The  Pebruary-to- 
March  Increase  was  due  to  a  rise  In  the  aver- 
age workweek  and  a  one-cent  advance  In 
hourly  earnings.  Average  hourly  earnings 
were  at  a  record  level  of  $2.68  In  March. 

Workers  with  three  dependents  averagefl 
•98. 5S  and  single  workers  190.73.  Paycheck* 
for  both  Increased  by  about  76  cents  over  the 
month.  Compared  with  March  1966,  spend- 
able earnings  had  risen  by  $2.30  for  the  single 
worker  and  $2.46  for  the  worker  with  three 
dependents.  The  over-the-year  advance  was 
the  result  of  a  0.3  hour  increase  In  average 
weekly  hours  and  a  9-cent  rise  in  average 
hourly  earnings. 

The  rise  In  consumer  prices  held  the  Is- 
crease  In  "real"  net  spendable  weekly  earn- 
ings (or  purchasing  power)  to  about  36  cents 
over  the  month.  Because  of  Increases  In  both 
consiuner  prices  and  social  security  taxes, 
real  spendable  earnings  were  down  slightly 
frotn  a  year  ago. 


Weekly  eamingt  of  factory  production  workers,  March  1966 


Gross 
average 
weekly 
esminti 

Spendable  earnings,' 

Real  spendable  earnings,'  worker  with— 

Month  and  yvr 

worker  with— 

No  dependents 

8  dependenu 

Node- 
pendents 

3  de- 
pendents 

19S7-<69 
dollars 

Index 

(1957-69- 

100) 

1967-49 
dollan 

IndAx 

(19S7-69- 

100) 

March  1966' 

$111.22 

110.27 

110.00 

108.71 

84.17 

190.72 
90.00 
89.79 
88.  i2 
68.87 

198.  M 
97.80 
97.48 
96.09 
70.80 

tSLOO 

saee 

80.89 
81.12 
68.87 

117.6 

"       117. 1 

117.8 

117.8 

loao 

887.99 
87.  (B 
87.91 
88.16 
76.80 

116.3 
114.8 
U&8 
116.8 
100.0 

February  1966  > 

Januar>'  1966 

March  1966 

19S7-»  average 

>  Spendable  earnings  are  calculsled  hy  deducting  social  security  and  Federal  income  taxes  applicable  to  2  repre- 
sentative groups  of  workers  from  the  gross  average  weekly  earnings  of  all  factory  pnxluction  workers.  For  furttier 
details  see  the  technical  note  on  calculation  and  uses  of  the  net  spendable  earnings  series,  which  Is  available  on  request. 

'  Real  spendable  earnings  express  the  buying  power  of  the  factory  worker's  spendable  earnings  in  dollan  of  1967-80 
prioes.    l^he  index  of  these  earnings  shows  the  oomparison  with  the  19i7-50  base  period  as  100. 

'  Preliminary. 

Note.— Data  for  previous  periods  may  be  found  in  BLS  Bulletin  No.  1312-8,  Employment  and  Earnings  Statistics 
for  the  United  States,  1909-68,  avaUable  for  $4.26  from  the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office  or  from  regional  offloes 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistic*. 


NEW  TAXPAYMENT  PLAN  TO  ALTER 
BUDGET  PICTURE  FOR  FISCAL 
1966  AND   1967 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  June  the  administration  will  claim 
another  of  its  budget  miracles  as  the  1966 
budget  deficit  falls  considerably  below 
the  16.4  billion  projected  several  months 
ago. 


One  important  reason  for  the  apparent 
improvement  in  the  1966  deficit  will  be 
a  new  plan  announced  by  the  Tretisury 
on  April  28  to  require  more  frequent  pay- 
ment of  income  taxes  withheld  by  em- 
ployers. From  now  on  larger  employers 
will  be  required  to  make  such  payments 
twice  a  month  rather  than  once  a  month. 

The  budget  effect  of  the  plan  is  tliat 
administrative  budget  receipts  in  fiscal 
year  1966  will  be  increased  by  approxi- 
mately $1  billion.  Fiscal  1967  revenues 
will  be  decreased  by  the  same  amoxmt. 
The  improvement  in  1966,  therefore,  is 
offset  by  an  equal  deterioration  of  the 
1967  picture.  The  projected  deficit  of 
$1.8  billion  for  fiscal  1967  automatically 
becomes  $2.8  billion. 
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So  that  Members  of  Congress  and  the 

press  will  be  able  to  better  evaluate  the 
1966  budget  results,  I  include  the  Treas- 
ury'   preSxS   release   announcing  the  new 
plan  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
More   Frequknt   Payment  of  Incomk  Taxbs 

Withheld  by   Empioyers  Slattd  To  Tajm 

ErrtCT  IN  Mid-June 

The  Treasury  Department  announced  to- 
dtiv  that  It  expects  to  put  Into  effect  In  June 
a  new  system  to  reduce  the  time  lag  on  the 
payment  of  Income  taxes  withheld  by  em- 
ployers The  new  system  also  would  cover 
social  security  taxes  withheld  by  employers, 
and  matching  ainountB  paid  by  employers. 

About  75.000  larger  empioyers  would  be 
required  to  dep<»it  payinenta  of  such  taxes 
twice  a  month — rather  than  once  a  month — 
either  at  designated  commercial  banKa  or 
federal  reserve  banks  The  Beral-monthly 
payments  under  the  new  system  would  be 
due  within  three  banking  days  after  the  15th 
and  the  last  day  of  each  month,  covering 
taxes  withheld  on  regular  weekly,  biweekly, 
or  semi-monthly  payrolls  up  to  and  Includ- 
ing the  loth  day  or  last  day  of  each  month. 

The  new  payments  plan  would  apply  to 
any  employer  with  *4,000  or  more  per  month 
of  the  toUiI  of  such  taxes,  that  ISr— the  In- 
come and  social  security  taxes  withheld  from 
employees  as  well  as  the  employer's  portion 
of  the  social  securltv  tax 

Any  employer  could  comply  with  the  new 
regulations  by  depositing  an  estimated 
amount  of  the  taxes  due.  If  this  estimated 
amount  Is  within  90  percent  of  the  actual 
iunount.  there  would  be  no  penalties. 

The  new  regulations  would  not  change 
existing  regulations  for  any  employer  with 
less  than  $4,000  per  month  In  such  taxes. 

Ho'Aever,  the  Treasury  Intends  to  give  fur- 
ther studv  to  the  question  of  whether  the 
more  rapid  pavinents  plan  might  appro- 
priately be  extended  to  employers  other  than 
the  TS.iXK)  larger  employers  who  will  be 
affected  by  the  proposed  regulations.  Cur- 
rently, about  4,5  million  employers  withhold 
income  taxes  from  employees,  and  of  these, 
approximately  15  million  make  monthly 
deposits  covering  such  taxes,  while  the  other 
3  niiliion  pay  such  taxes  once  every  three 
monthii — by  the  close  of  the  month  following 
the  end  of  each  qUiirter. 

The  increased  frequency  of  these  employer 
depcwlts  covering  both  the  withheld  Income 
taxes  and  s<ic!al  security  taxes  Is  part  Of  the 
effort  of  the  TreasTxry  Department  and  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  Improve  the 
ftfllclency  of  tax  collection,  and  to  put  tax 
payments  on  a  more  current  basis.  The  Tax 
Adjustment  Act  of  1966,  signed  by  President 
Johnson  on  March  15.  1966.  Initiated  a  new 
graduated  Income  tax  withholding  system 
for  income  taxes,  to  t-ake  effect  on  May  1, 
1966,  and  made  other  changes  In  the  tax  law 
to  put  both  individuals  and  corporation*  on 
a  more  current  payments  basis. 

The  new  plan  is  expected  to  save  the  Fed- 
eral government  between  $50  million  and 
$75  million  per  year  in  Interest  costs  on  the 
public  debt 

Tlie  new  system  would  not  increase  the 
tax  liability  of  any  taxpayer — either  the  em- 
ployee whose  wages  or  salitry  are  subject  to 
withholding  at  the  source  or  the  employer 
who  withholds  such  taxes  and  turns  them 
over  to  the  Federal  government. 

As  a  result  of  the  change-over  to  the  new 
system,  administrative  budget  receipts  In 
fiscal  year  1966  would  be  increased  by  ap- 
proximately $1  billion  on  a  one-shot  basis. 
If  the  new  paym»ent.s  plan  were  to  be  ex- 
tended to  all  employers  who  now  are  subject 
to  deposit  requirements — thtsse  with  $100 
or  more  per  month  or  withheld  Income  taxes 
and  social  security  taxes — approximately  1.6 
million  employers  would  be  ailected  and  the 
ejects  on  the  federal  budget  wotlld  be  an 
additional  half  billion  dollars. 


Proposed  regttlatlons  covering  the  new 
system  for  the  payment  of  these  taxes  will 
be  published  In  the  Federal  Register  on 
Friday.  AprU  39,  1966.  with  a  notice  that 
those  interested  will  have  16  days  to  submit 
comments  on  the  new  rules. 

For  illustrative  purposes,  here  Is  how  the 
proposed  regulations  would  work: 

A  larger  employer,  with  $4,000  or  more  per 
month  In  withheld  Income  taxes  and  social 
security  taxes,  would  deposit  In  mid-June 
1966  the  taxes  covering  the  month  of  May, 
which  would  be  his  last  payment  under  cur- 
rent rules.  He  also  would  deposit,  within 
three  banking  days  after  the  15th  of  June 
1966  another  tax  payment  covering  income 
taxes  withheld  on  regular  weekly,  biweekly 
or  semi-monthly  payrolls  In  the  first  half  of 
June — up  to  and  Including  the  15th  of  the 
month.  In  the  case  of  the  one-shot  doubling 
up  in  mid-June,  the  employer  could  make 
both  his  last  deposit  under  the  existing 
rules  and  his  first  semi-monthly  deposit 
under  the  new  rules  by  June  20th. 

By  July  6th — three  banking  days  after  the 
cloae  of  June — the  larger  employer  would 
make  a  further  deposit  of  taxes  withheld 
from  the  wagee  and  salariee  of  employees 
during  the  second  half  of  June,  and  there- 
after would  continue  to  make  such  pay- 
ments on  a  semi-monthly  basis. 

All  employers  would  continue  to  file  Just 
one  quarterly  tax  return  covering  such  taxes. 

The  employer  with  $100  per  month  or  more 
in  withheld  taxes  (and  social  security  taxes) 
would  continue,  as  under  present  regula- 
tions, to  deposit  tax  payments  once  a 
month — on  the  15th  of  the  month  following 
the  close  of  each  month  during  most  of  the 
year,  and  by  the  end  of  the  following  month 
at  the  close  of  each  calendar  quarter. 

The  small  employer — who  has  less  than 
$100  of  such  taxes  per  month — who  now 
withholds  such  taxes  and  pays  them  quarter- 
ly with  his  tax  return  by  the  close  of  the 
month  following  each  calendar  quarter — 
that  is,  by  January  31.  by  Aprtl  30,  by  July 
31,  and  by  October  31 — would  continue  to 
do  so. 


FEDERALIZED  NATO 

Mr.  CON  ABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kanssis  [Mr.  Ellsworth]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  resolution  to 
establish  an  Atlantic  Union  delegation, 
I  was  interested  to  see  an  editorial  deal- 
ing with  It  in  the  Chicago  Sunday  Trib- 
une on  May  1.  and  a  followup  comment 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  Representative  Paul  Findley, 
which  the  Trlbime  published  on  May  11. 
Here  are  the  texts: 

[From  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune,  May  1. 

1966] 

IlXXTSIONS  Dix  Hahd 

The  editor  remarked  in  mock  dismay,  "It 
looks  like  we  are  being  surrounded."  His 
observation  was  prompted  by  a  roeter  of 
Republican  politicians  who  have  come  out  as 
sponsors  of  a  rescHutlon  looking  toward  mak- 
ing over  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  organiza- 
tion into  a  federal  union. 

The  sponsor  of  the  resolution  is  Repre- 
sentative PAtTL  Fnraurr.  an  Illinois  Republi- 
can, who  usually  makes  pretty  gtxxl  sense. 
Joining  him  as  sponsors  are  four  other  1111- 
nola  Republicans:  Josh  B.  AmsRaon,  Bd- 


WAXD  J.  Derwinski.  Robert  H.  Michb,,  and 
Donald  RnMsrcLO. 

But  hang  onto  your  hats.  Listed  as  other 
sponsors  are  Barry  Goldwater.  former  Vice 
President  Richard  Nixon,  and  less  stirprtslng- 
ly,  Gov.  Oeorge  Romney.  of  Michigan,  and 
C3ov.  Willljun  W.  Scran  ton.  of  Pennsylvania, 

The  March  issue  of  "Freedom  and  Union," 
the  organ  of  the  Atlantic  union  movement, 
can't  refrain  from  gloating  a  bit  that  five  of 
the  1 1  Republican  House  sponsors  of  the  bUl 
"are  from  Illinois,  long  dominated  by  The 
Chicago  Tribune."  We  shall  try  to  bear  up 
under  the  imputed  hardship. 

The  "Union  Now"  cause  Is  practically  a 
one-man  crusade  by  a  nice  fellow  named 
Clarence  Strelt.  with  whom  we  are  on  friend- 
ly terms.  He  has  been  plugging  away  at  It 
for  the  best  part  of  three  decades  and  wont 
admit  discouragement.  According  to  Clar- 
ence, Atlantic  union  Is  a  sure  cure  for  what- 
ever ails  man  or  beast.  It  would,  he  says, 
solve  the  current  NATO  crisis,  end  the  war  In 
Viet  Nam.  stave  off  a  depression  caused  by 
the  collapse  of  the  international  monetary 
system,  and  end  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  war. 

We  have  never  questioned  Mr.  Strelt's 
motives,  but  we  do  question  his  prescrip- 
tion. We  also  question  the  Judgment  of  the 
various  Republicans  who  are  seeing  things 
thru  his  own  rose-tinted  glasses. 

All  of  these  people  know  that  the  time  Is 
hardly  opportune  to  expand  NATO  into  a 
federal  union  when  President  de  Gaulle  of 
France  Is  In  the  process  of  knocking  the 
props  out  from  under  NATO.  His  precise 
objection  to  the  NATO  structure  is  that  It 
forces  France  Into  "subordination  described 
as  Integration." 

Gen.  de  Gaulle  doesn't  want  to  get  the 
United  States  into  Europe;  he  wants  to  get 
It  out.  He  starts  by  telling  us  to  get  our 
troops  and  military  Instalations  [and  the 
NATO  headquarters]  out  of  Prance,  and  he 
withdraws  French  forces  from  an  Integrated 
NATO  command  under  an  American  su- 
preme commander.  His  vision  of  a  Europe 
united  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals,  under 
French  leadership,  allows  no  place  for  the 
United  States. 

As  for  our  other  NATO  allies,  these  are 
precisely  the  nations  which  will  give  us  no 
military  support  against  the  war  of  commu- 
nist conquest  In  Viet  Nam,  but,  to  the  con- 
trary, trade  with  and  supply  the  communist 
enemy.  They  will  not  support  us  In  a  trade 
embargo  of  communist  Cuba,  but  support 
the  faltering  economy  of  the  dlcUtor  Castro. 
They  build  steel  plants  for  Red  China,  which 
Is  venomously  hostile  to  the  United  SUtes. 
They  agitate  for  Its  admission  Into  the 
United  Nations. 

Team  up  In  a  trans-Atlantic  government 
with  this  Uneup,  tax  the  American  citizen 
to  pay  everybody's  bills  and  underwrite  their 
ctirrency?  It  is  a  pipedream,  and  thrurt 
aside  as  such  even  by  the  state  department 
in  its  refusal  to  support  the  international- 
ists— Goldwater,  by  all  that's  holy;  NUon. 
PiNDLEY.  Rumsfeld,  Diswijjsiu,  Andkxson, 
and  MiCHKL.    Crazy,  man,  as  the  beats  say. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  May  11.  1W81 
Pkokralizing  NATO 

Washington.  May  6.— Your  May  1  editorial 
"Illusions  Die  Hard"  was  a  brilliant  example 
of  Ughthearted  writing  which  I  enjoyed 
Immensely,  despite  Its  obvious  thrust  against 
HJ.  Res.  769,  which  I  am  sponsoring  in 
Congress. 

Bdltortals  on  foreign  policy  are  usually  so 
gloomy  that  a  "fun  piece"  Is  doubly  welcome 

One  of  these  days  I  hope  you  wUl  give  uiis 
proposal  serious  attention.  When  yo"  *°; 
am  confident  that  you  wUl  find  it  pracacai, 
completely  In  tune  with  our  structural  in- 
stitutional principles,  and  weU  wortn 
thorotigh  exploration.  It  would  authorts*  » 
delegation  of  eminent  United  States  clttz^ 
to  meet  with  similar  groups. from  other  t*Ai\J 
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nations,  aimed  at  agreement  on  a  declaration 
that  the  eventual  goal  is  to  transform  the 
alliance  into  a  federal  union  government,  a 
tentative  timetable  for  the  transition,  and 
the  free  institutions  needed  to  reach  the  goal 
in  time  to  prevent  another  war  or  depression. 
This  proposal  has  been  advocated  for  years 
by  a  number  of  respected  statesmen. 

Of  course  it  commits  no  one  and  is  piu-ely 
exploratory. 

If  an  agreement  could  be  reached  and  the 
RATO  alliance  transformed  Into  a  federal 
union  government.  It  might — as  yotu-  edi- 
torial suggests — fall  short  of  curing  all  the 
Ills  of  "man  and  beast,"  However,  former 
President  Elsenhower  once  told  me  it  would 
Mlve  "almost  all  of  our  problems"  in  inter- 
national affairs. 

Actually  the  proposal  is  much  more  con- 
servative than  one  advocated  in  1943-44  in 
your  editorial  columns  in  which  you  sug- 
gested that  Britain,  Australia.  Canada  "and 
those  other  parts  of  the  empire  that  have 
achieved  self-government"  become  states  in 
the  United  States  union.  That  of  course 
would  mean  bringing  all  the  citizens  of  those 
countries  under  the  United  States  social  se- 
curity system,  thus  expanding  the  present 
federal  bureaucracy. 

My  suggestion  is  a  new  level  of  government 
whose  authority  would  be  very  carefully 
limited  to  military,  foreign  policy,  monetary. 
Interstate  trade,  and  postal  affairs.  National 
governments  would  continue  with  their  own 
Individual  approach  to  other  problems. 

Although  more  modest  than  The  Teibxjni's 
statehood  proposal.  It  Is  admittedly  far 
reaching.  Unhappily,  so  are  today's 
problems. 

Paul  Findlet, 
Member  of  Congress, 

20th  District,  Ulinois. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  MIZE  INSTANT 
POLL  ON  NATIONAL  ISSUES 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Mize]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  results  of 
tne  questionnaire  which  I  have  circu- 
ited In  the  Second  District  of  Kansas 
have  been  tabulated  and  I  wish  to  bring 
the  tabulations  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleaerues. 

I  called  this  the  Mize  instant  poll  be- 
rause  I  visited  most  of  the  counties  of  the 
Second  District  during  the  Easter  recess 
and  handed  out  the  questionnaire  per- 
sonaUy  in  every  community  I  visited, 
in  a  great  many  instances,  the  questions 
on  the  opinion  poll  were  answered  on  the 
!S?^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ta^e  them  away 
TOh  me.  I  also  left  additional  copies 
m  each  community  and  mailed  copies  to 
™«e  I  did  not  visit  personaUy,  so  the 
true^ionnaire  did  get  good  coverage  in 
the  district. 

The  response  has  been  higher  than  av- 
M^«^  ^eel.  because  of  the  personal  dls- 

^luL*  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  *^**^  I  could  also 
°»^t  a  good  many  of  the  completed 
Wtttlonnaires  before  I  left  each  commu- 
rj^„/  am  pleased  that  so  many  of  my 
constituents  participated  and  I  am  con- 
"^t  that  this  cross  section  of  opinion 
accurately  reflects  the  position  that  a 
^°"*y  of  the  voters  in  the  district  take 
<»  each  of  these  Issues. 


Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
respectfully  request  that  the  results  of 
the  Mize  instant  poll  appear  In  the  Rkc- 
ORD  at  this  point.  The  summary  fol- 
lows: 

The  Mize  Instant  Poll  on  National  Issuis 
(Results  in  percent] 

1.  Should  Congress  submit  to  the  people  a 
Constitutional  Amendment  that  would  per- 
mit one  House  of  State  Legislatures  to  be 
apportioned  on  a  basis  other  than  popula- 
tion? 

Yes 68 

No 34 

No  opinion s 

2.  Do  you  favor  a  four-year  term  for  Con- 
gressmen? 

Yes .- _ 55 

No _  42 

No  opinion 3 

3.  Do  you  think  the  benefits  of  the  poverty 
program  outweigh  the  reported  costs  and 
abuses? 

Yes 15 

No _ eo 

No  opinion 6 

4.  Should  the  minimum  wage  be  raised 
from  its  present  $1.25  per  hour  level? 

Yes _ 38 

No 58 

No  opinion 4 

4(a).  If  yes.  to  what  level?  (Not  all  of 
those  who  thought  the  minimum  wage 
should  be  increased  indicated  a  specific  rate. 
Of  those  who  did,  these  are  the  prefer- 
ences.) 

For  $1.40 48 

For  $1.60 33 

For  $1.75 19 

(b).  Should  farm,  hotel  and  restaurant 
workers  receive  a  minlmvun  wage  grtiarantee? 

Yes 51 

No 41 

No  opinion s 

5.  Do  you  favor  setting  aside  a  small  per- 
centage of  revenue  each  year  to  reduce  the 
national  debt? 

Yes 88 

No. 9 

No  opinion 3 

6.  Do  you  think  incomes  are  increasing  In 
proportion  to  the  rising  cost  of  living? 

Yes 29 

No 66 

No  opinion 5 

7.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  following 
courses  of  action  which  the  U.S.  might  take 
in  Viet  Nam? 

(a)   Withdraw? 
Yes 


9.  Do  you  favor  increasing  Federal  control 
of  the  Unemployment  Compensation  pro- 
gram, Increasing  the  duration  of  the  benefits 
and  the  amount  of  payments  as  well  as  em- 
ployer contributions? 

Yes 10 

No 87 

No  opinion 3 


— 82 

No 68 

(b)  Take  whatever  military  action  is  nec- 
essary to  achieve  decisive  victory? 

Yes 87 

No 13 

(c)  Keep  up  our  present  military  effort  In 
hopes  of  a  negotiated  peace? 

Yes 52 

No 48 

(It  should  be  noted  that  many  of  the  re- 
spondents answered  more  than  one  part  of 
the  question.  Many  who  voted  against  with- 
drawal also  voted  for  one  of  the  other  pro- 
posals. By  far.  the  greatest  number  of  those 
answering  this  question  responded  to  sec- 
tion "b".) 

8.  Do  you  favor  more  strict  Federal  regula- 
tion in  the  sale  and  ownership  of  firearms? 
Yss 47 

No  oplnloa 3 


MINORITy  ECONOMIC  COUNCIL  IS 
ESSENTIAL  TO  BETTER  FUNC- 
TIONING OF  AMERICAN  GOVERN- 
MENT AND  ECONOMIC  SYSTEM 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr,  Bob  Wilson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
economists  and  consultants  who  have 
served  under  Democratic  administrations 
agree  that  whichever  party  Is  the 
minority  in  Congress  needs  a  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  to  help  promote 
sounder  scholarship  in  the  economic  field. 

This  need  has  been  recognized  by  my 
Republican  colleagues.  Tom  Cttrtis,  of 
Missouri,  and  Biix  Widnaix.  of  New 
Jersey,  who  have  introduced  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  to 
create  a  Minority  Economic  Council. 
Convinced  of  the  need  for  such  a  group 
of  advisers  to  the  Minority,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  a  similar  bill.  In  the  words 
of  an  editorial  in  the  San  Diego  Union 
of  March  12: 

Constructive  opposition  such  as  the  "little" 
council  of  economic  advisers  could  bring 
might  sharpen  administration  thinking  by 
presenting  another  side  of  the  issues,  have 
the  stature  and  weight  to  focus  public  pres- 
sure, to  correct  mistaken  thinking,  and  speak 
with  studied  authority. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  amend 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946  to  provide 
for  a  Minority  Economic  Council  funded 
by  Congress  but  directly  responsible  to 
the  congressional  representatives  of 
whichever  party  does  not  control  the 
White  House. 

Debate  on  economic  issues  is  today  not 
extensive  enough  or  thorough  enough. 
Administration  economic  policy  lacks  an 
Institution  to  challenge  the  concentra- 
tion of  economic  brainpower  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  Thus,  while  the  execu- 
tive has  at  Its  command  vast  internal 
resources  and  a  strong  attraction  for  pri- 
vate advisers,  the  minority  party  In  Con- 
gress by  comparison  has  no  such  re- 
sources, nor  innate  attraction.  This  is  a 
problem  of  the  preponderance  of  execu- 
tive branch  knowledge,  combined  ^\ith 
power,  over  the  minority,  and  essentially 
this  problem  Is  an  institutional  one.  No 
mechanism  in  our  society  can  now  focus 
dissent  on  economic  Issues. 

The  Minority  Economic  Council  which 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  would  estab- 
lish would  help  correct  this  situation.  I 
urge  thoughtful  students  who  seek  to 
build  a  stronger  and  better  American 
economic  system,  both  Republican  and 
Democrat,  to  support  this  constructive 
proposal  and  help  Implement  It  in  Con- 
gress.   The  Minority  EconomJc  Council 
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Is  a  1  jglcal  extension  af  the  Employment 
Act  cf  1946  It  w.'u'.d  benefit  both 
parties  during  the  period  In  which  they 
happen  to  be  in  the  minority  in  Congress, 
and  is  thus  essentially  a  bipartisan  pro- 
pcKsal 

Economic  matters  are  of  increasing 
concern  M  all  Members  of  Congress  just 
as  they  are  to  ail  Americans.  The  ever- 
increasln?  cost  of  living  and  the  danger 
of  sertous  inflation  concern  taxpayers  and 
their  families.  A  Minority  Economic 
Council  could  help  the  minority  throw  its 
weight  behind  sound  economic  decision- 
making. 

The  lext  of  the  bill  follows: 
HR,  15041 
A    biU    to    amend    the    Employment    Act    erf 

1946  to  provide   for  a  Minority  Economic 

Council. 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rep'-esentatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  ( 15  U.S.C.  1021 
et  seq  i  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

■'Sec.  6  (a»  There  is  hereby  created  a 
Minority  Economic  Council.  The  Minority 
Eoonomic  Council  shall  be  comptjsed  of  three 
members  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Minority  Economic  Council  Board  herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Board"  and  each  of 
whom  shall  be  a  person  who.  as  a  resvtlt 
of  his  training,  experience  and  attainments, 
Is  exceptionally  qualified  to  anairze  and  In- 
terpret economic  developments  to  formu- 
late and  recommend  national  econMnlc  pol- 
icy to  promote  employment,  pnxluctlon,  and 
purchasing  power  under  free  c^^n-.petltlve  en- 
terprise, and  to  appraise  programs  and  ac- 
UvlUee  of  the  Government  In  the  light  of 
this  policy.  The  Board  shall  designate  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Minority  Economic 
Council  aa  Chairman  and  one  as  Vice  Chair- 
man, who  shall  act  ae  Chairman  in  the  ab- 
ijence  of  the  Chairman.  The  members  of 
the  Minority  Economic  Council  shall  be  ap- 
pointed within  five  days  of  the  first  day  of 
the  first  session  of  each  Congress,  and  shall 
serve  for  the  remainder  of  such  Congress. 
Vacancies  shall  be  filled  m  the  same  manner 
aa  original  appointments  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  each  member  of 
the  Minority  Ec<3TTom!c  Council  shall  be  paid 
annual  c<imp*nsHtion  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by 
the  ESoard. 

lb)  The  Minority  Economic  Council  Is 
authorized  to  employ,  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of,  such  specialists  and  other  experts 
as  miy  be  necessirv  for  the  carrying  out  of 
Its  functions  under  this  section,  without 
regard  to  the  clvil-service  laws,  and  Is  au- 
thorized, subject  to  the  civii-servlce  laws, 
to  employ  such  other  officers  and  employ- 
ees as  may  be  neces-sary  for  carrying  out  Its 
functions  under  thl.s  section. 

'   c>    It  sha".  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
•he   Minority   Economic   Council — 

"111  to  assist  and  advise  the  Board  on 
national  economic  p<')Ilcy; 

"1 2 1  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative 
Information  concerning  '"•conomic  develop- 
ments and  economic  trends,  both  current 
and  prospective,  to  analyze  and  interpret 
such  Inftjrmatlon  In  the  light  of  the  eco- 
nomic policy  it  believes  t^i  be  In  the  national 
Interest  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  such  developmei.ts  and  trends  are 
nterfering.  or  are  likely  to  Interfere.  With 
•lie  achievement  of  such  policy,  and  to  com- 
pile and  submit  to  the  Boeu^  studies  relating 
to  such  developments  and  trends: 

"  i3i  to  appraise  the  various  programs  axid 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  i;.  the 
light  of  the  economic  policy  it  believes  to  b« 
in  the  national  Interest  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  extent  to  which  such  pro- 
grams  and   actiWUes   are  contributing,   and 


the  extent  to  which  they  are  not  contribut- 
ing, to  the  achievement  of  such  policy,  and 
to  make  reconunendatlons  to  the  Board  with 
respect  thereto; 

"(4)  to  develop  and  recommend  to  the 
Board  national  economic  policies  to  foster 
and  promote  free  competitive  enterprise,  to 
avoid  economic  fluctuations  or  to  diminish 
the  effects  thereof,  and  to  maintain  employ- 
ment, production,  and  purchasing  power; 

"(6)  to  make  and  furnish  such  studies, 
reports  thereon,  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  matters  of  Federal  economic  policy 
and  legislation  as  the  Board  may  request. 

"(d)  The  Minority  Economic  Council  shall 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Board  In  De- 
cember of  each  year. 

"(e)  In  exercising  Its  powers,  functions, 
and  duties  imder  this  section — 

"(1)  the  Minority  Economic  Council  may 
constitute  such  advisory  committees  and 
may  consult  with  such  representatives  of 
Industry,  agriculture,  labor,  consumers. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  other 
groups,  as  It  deems  advisable; 

"(2)  the  Minority  Economic  Council  shall, 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  utilize  the 
services,  facilities,  and  Information  (Includ- 
ing statistical  Information)  of  private  re- 
search agencies.  In  order  that  duplication  of 
effort  and  expense  may  be  avoided. 

"(f)  To  enable  the  Brllnorlty  Economic 
Council  to  exercise  Its  powers,  functions,  and 
duties  under  this  section,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  siuns  as  may  be 
necessary. 

"(g)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term 
'Minority  Ooimcll  Board'  means — 

"  ( 1 )  in  the  case  where  at  the  beginning  of 
a  Congress  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  both 
Houses  are  of  a  political  party  other  than 
that  of  the  President,  a  board  of  directors 
consisting  of  the  following:  (A)  the  majority 
leader  of  each  House,  (B)  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate,  (C)  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  (D)  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  of  the  Senate,  and 
(E)  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

"(2)  in  the  case  where  at  the  beginning 
of  a  Congress  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
both  Houses  are  of  the  same  political  party 
as  that  of  the  President,  a  board  of  directors 
consisting  of  the  following:  (A)  the  mi- 
nority leader  of  each  House,  (B)  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate,  (C)  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate.  (D)  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  of 
the  Senate,  and  (E)  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
"(3)  in  the  case  where  at  the  beginning 
of  a  Congress  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
one  House  are  of  the  same  political  party 
as  that  of  the  President  and  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  other  House  are  of  a 
political  party  other  than  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent, a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  the 
following  members:  (A)  from  that  House  the 
majority  of  whose  Members  are  of  a  politi- 
cal party  other  than  that  of  the  President, 
the  majority  leader,  the  chairman  of  the 
Oommlttee  on  Appropriations,  the  ebalrman 


of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  ths 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  as 
the  case  may  be.  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency;  and 
(B)  from  that  House  a  majority  of  whose 
Members  are  of  the  same  political  party  as 
that  of  the  President,  the  minority  leader 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Af^ropriatlons.  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency; 
and  (C)  the  ranking  majority  member  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  from  the  House 
the  majority  of  whose  Meml>ers  are  not  of 
the  same  party  as  that  of  the  President,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  from  the  House  a  ma- 
jority of  whose  Members  are  of  the  same 
political  party  as  that  of  the  President." 


COTTON  MILL  MARGINS  KEEP 
CLIMBINa 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pindlfy]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecticm 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  debate  of  the  so-called  one-price 
cotton  bills  last  year  and  the  year  before 
I  warned  that  these  programs  would 
likely  lead  to  a  bonanza  for  textile  mills 
with  little  or  no  advantage  to  American 
consumers  or  to  wage  earners. 

Since  then  wage  earners  in  some  of 
the  textile  mills  have  received  modest 
increases,  but  consumers  clearly  have 
not  benefited.  Quite  the  contrary.  Un- 
finished cloth  prices  have  climbed  al- 
most without  interruption  each  month  or 
so  since  August  1964  when  the  one-price 
cotton  program  went  Into  effect.  The 
price  for  the  average  of  20  constructions 
unfinished  cloth  prices  as  reported  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture — CS-223 
April  1966 — on  August  1964  was  60.83 
cents.  The  latest  figure  for  March  1966 
is  64.88,  an  increase  of  over  6  percent. 
During  this  same  period  raw  cotton 
prices  declined  from  27.64  cents  per 
pound  to  26.30.  Just  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  program  the  cost  for  raw 
cotton  to  miUs  was  35.60. 

Data  from  the  Etepwutment  of  Agricul- 
ture makes  it  obvious  that  the  mill  profit 
columns  are  the  principal  beneficiaries 
of  the  one- price  cotton  programs.  Prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  first  program 
in  1964  the  margins  were  averaging 
about  26  cents  per  pound.  Since  that 
date  mill  margins  have  climbed  almost 
each  month  without  interruption  and  the 
latest  report  was  38.58  cents  for  March 
1966. 

To  summarize,  average  mill  selllnK 
prices  are  up,  the  cost  of  raw  cotton  is 
down,  and  the  gross  profit. margin  for 
mills  is  up  sharply. 

Government  Inventories  of  cotton  are 
at  an  alltlme  peak.  The  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram to  taxpayers  approaches  $1  billion 
a  year. 
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In  view  of  the  mill  profit  margin 
trends,  I  do  not  see  how  the  Congress 
can  possibly  defend  the  legislation  re- 
cently passed  by  this  body  which  would 
place  on  farmers  the  full  cost  of  a  check- 
off assessment. 

A  far  more  hopeful  approach  would 
be  to  cut  cotton  farmers  loose  from  the 
legislative  thicket  rather  than  make  the 
thicket  even  deeper. 

Following  is  a  table  from  "Cotton  Situ- 
ation," published  by  Economic  Research 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture—CS-223 — April  1966: 

(Cents  per  pound] 


IMJ— January 

Febraary... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aupust 

September.. 

Octoljer 

.Vovembo-.. 

December... 
19M— January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November... 

December... 
IMi— January 

February 

Marcli 

April 

May 

June 

July 

AusTist 

Septembw... 

Ottober 

NovembCT 

December... 
IMJ— January 

February 

March 


Ayerage  for  20  constructions 


Unfin- 
ished 
cloth 
prices 


00.  S5 

60.47 

00.49 

60.26 

60.00 

60.11 

60.28 

60.  M 

60.86 

61.26 

62.01 

62.34 

62.32 

62.37 

68.37 

61.82 

61.29 

60.62 

6a  60 

60.88 

60.96 

61.33 

61.60 

62.  S2 

63.18 

63.28 

63.42 

63.89 

64. 6S 

64.86 

66.30 

66.43 

66.30 

65.23 

65.16 

66.11 

66.08 

6S.04 

64.88 


Raw 
cotton 
prices 


36.46 

33.66 

36.96 

36.08 

86.16 

36.86 

36.57 

86.33 

35.19 

36.11 

36.27 

36.37 

36.47 

36.66 

36.68 

35.63 

36.67 

36.76 

36.60 

27.64 

26.82 

26.80 

36.98 

27.30 

27.30 

27.26 

27.26 

27.40 

27.36 

27.36 

27.33 

27.12 

26.73 

26.61 

36.67 

26.34 

26.30 

28.27 

26.30 


MfU 
margins 


26.10 
24.81 
24.64 
24.18 
23.84 
24.26 
24.71 
26.23 
25.66 
26.14 
26.74 
26.97 
28.86 
20.82 
26.79 
>26.19 
126.62 
124.86 
■26.09 
33.19 
34.14 
34.53 
34.62 
35.22 
35.83 
36.02 
36.16 
36.49 
37.30 
37.49 
37.97 
38.31 
38.57 
38.62 
38.58 
38.77 
88.78 
38.77 
38.58 


'  Doesnot  mclade  the  6.6  cents  per  [>ound  cotton  equal- 
wkiD  payment  made  to  domestic  cotton  users  on  all 
"••opened  beginning  12:01  a.m.,  Apr.  11, 1964.  USD.*, 
w*  no  adjustment  for  these  payments  prior  to  Aufcust 
IW.  Cotmnencmg  August  1966,  the  domestic  payment 
•w  5.75  cents  per  pound. 

Source:  "Cotton  Situation,"  Economic  Research 
^^p<x,  U.S.  Department  of  Aerirulture,  08-223,  AprU 


MILITARY  MEDICAL  BENEFITS  ACT 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
irom  Maryland  [Mr.  Morton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  tills  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
»  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  14088,  the  MlUtary  Medi- 
al Benefits  Act.  This  legislation  Is 
"fwled  to  assist   the   veterans   of   our 

■-■ed  Forces,  to  whom  this  country  is 
-tpiy  obUgated.  It  was  impossible  for 
™  to  be  here  yesterday.  Had  I  been 
^re,  I  certainly  would  have  joined  all  of 
^colleagues  in  voting  for  this  legisla- 


CLEVELAND  EXPLAINS  OPPOSITION 
TO  SHIFT  IN  WATER  POLLUTION 
AGENCY 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  10,  last  Tuesday,  reorganization 
plan  No.  2  went  into  effect.  As  a  result, 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration has  been  shifted  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  plan, 
I  introduced  the  only  resolution  of  dis- 
approval, House  Resolution  827,  and  held 
the  option  of  making  a  privileged  mo- 
tion to  bring  the  plan  to  the  fioor  for 
debate.  I  decided  not  to  do  so,  however, 
and  take  this  opportunity  to  explain  my 
decision. 

My  reasons  for  introducing  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  were  explained,  In 
part,  on  April  28  and  may  be  found  on 
page  9283  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
I  speak  as  one  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
full  development  of  our  water  resources, 
in  particular  the  campaign  against 
water  pollution.  That  is  why  I  intro- 
duced House  Resolution  827.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gsu-d  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  for  Secretary  Udall.  Under  his  lead- 
ership, which  is  Imaginative  and  ener- 
getic, the  Department  has  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  preservation 
and  improvement  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

His  department  has  done  a  superb  job 
In  connection  with  its  recreational 
responsibilities  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire  has  also 
established  an  outstanding  record.  New 
Hampshire  pays  40  percent  of  the  cost  of 
pollution  control  facilities — the  highest 
rate  in  the  Nation.  We  offer  tax  abate- 
ment for  such  facilities  when  constructed 
by  private  fimds.  Almost  70  percent  of 
our  streams  and  rivers  have  been  classi- 
fied and  all  of  our  more  than  1,000  lakes 
and  ponds,  with  only  a  few  minor  excep- 
tions, are  pollution  free. 

COMMITTEK     HKARINGS 

On  Wednesday,  May  4,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  and  Legislative  Re- 
organization of  the  Goverrunent  Opera- 
tions Committee  held  a  public  hearing  on 
my  resolution.  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  HolifieldI  presided  and 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  tMr.  Dawson] 
attended. 

I  was  given  every  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent my  views  In  full.  A  summary  of  my 
objections  to  the  reorganization  plan 
follows : 

First.  The  reorganization  takes  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Agency  out  of 
the  hands  of  HEW.  the  Department 
charged  with  protection  of  the  public 
health,  to  the  Interior  Department,  the 


agency  concerned  with  development  of 
natural  resources,  thus  shifting  the  em- 
phasis of  the  program — an  error,  in  my 
opinion. 

Second.  The  reorganization  is  prema- 
ture, being  the  third  major  shsikeup  in 
the  Water  Pollution  Agency  in  5  yeajs. 

Third.  The  reorganization  is.  in  effect, 
a  reversal  by  Executive  fiat  of  the  care- 
fully studied,  administration -endorsed, 
and  unanimously  approved  Water  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1965.  which  has  been  in  effect 
only  about  4  months.  Such  docility  on 
the  part  of  Congress  makes  one  wonder 
why  we  bother  having  a  Congress. 

Fourth.  The  effect  of  the  transfer  to 
Interior  is  resulting  in  severe  disruptions 
among  the  commissioned  oflScers  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  who  are  assigned  to 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Agency. 
The  administration  estimates  that  half 
of  these  vital  personnel  will  leave  the 
anti-water-pollution  campaign.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  number,  which  may  actu- 
ally be  higher  than  the  estimates,  would 
not  have  been  so  great  had  the  agency 
been  left  in  HEW.  I  believe  these  defec- 
tions will  result  In  serious  delays  In  get- 
ting the  program  underway. 

I  presented  these  views  to  the  sub- 
committee In  as  much  detail  as  I  could, 
given  the  short  amoimt  of  time  I  had  In 
which  to  prepare  myself.  The  gentle- 
men of  the  subcommittee  were  most 
courteous,  fair  and  thorough.  I  filed  the 
resolution  because  all  of  these  reorga- 
nization plans  should  be  scrutinized  care- 
fully and  that  the  administration  should 
be  made  to  justify  them  fully. 

While  I  am  not  fully  satisfied  that  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2  has  been  Justi- 
fied, I  was  satisfied  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  support  for  my  opposition 
either  in  the  Congress  or  from  outside  to 
justify  my  taking  the  issue  to  the  floor. 
Following  the  hearing,  the  subcommittee 
voted  to  report  my  resolution  adversely 
and  this  decision  was  endorsed  the  fol- 
lowing day  by  the  full  committee. 

My  own  views  are  unchanged  and  I 

fear  this  third  reorganization  In  5  years 

will  seriously  delay  and  possibly  damage 

the  efforts  to  clear  up  our  lakes  and  rivers 

Time  alone  will  tell. 


COLUMNIST  KILPATRICK  EXPOSES 
"OLD  SHELL  GAME"  CONCEALED 
IN  PRESIDENT'S  SALES  PARTIC- 
IPATION PROPOSAI^-H.R.  14544 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleviland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  Is  about  to  consider  one  of  the 
slickest,  wheeler-dealer  schemes  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  by  any  admin- 
istration. Including  this  one.  It  is  called 
the  Sales  Participation  Act.  If  it  Is 
approved,  it  will  put  the  operations  of  the 
FHjderal  budget  on  the  level  of  the  old 
carnival  "sheD  gsmie." 
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The  whole  story  is  spelled  out  clearly 
by  ColumuLst  James  J   Kiipatrick  in  the 

Washington  Evening  Star  of  May  10.  He 
concludes  with  the  statement  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  "stand  a 
cut  above  the  rubes  of  the  county  mid- 
way," If  this  bill  wins  the  approval  of 
Congress  that  statement  '.vlll  be  open  to 
serious  question. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  offer  the 
Kilpatnck  column  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  urge  all  Members  to  read  It  as 
well  as  the  excellent  minority  views  con- 
tained in  House  Report.  No.  1448,  which 
accompanies  this  very  dangerous  bill. 

E-^om   the  Washington  .Star,  May  10.  1966] 

New  Version  or  Ou3  Shell  Qamx  Is  Chabged 

(By  James  J    KUpatrlck) 

The  sllclcest  skin  game  of  the  old  county 
fairs,  at  least  In  the  gullible  South,  was  the 
skin  game  known  as  the  old  shell  game.  It 
flourished  for  years,  until  some  educated 
cops  came  along.  They  put  the  thimble- 
riggers  on  the  run  and  the  shell  game  all  but 
disappeared. 

Last  week  It  came  back  to  town.  You  will 
find  It.  If  you  look  fast  enough,  in  HJl. 
14544.  which  came  shooting  out  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  like  a 
little  green  pea  under  three  walnut  shelU. 
This  is  President  Johnson  s  sensational  gim- 
mick for  turning  $4.2  billion  In  federal  as- 
sets Into  $4.2  billion  In  federal  liabilities,  all 
without  adding  a  penny  to  the  federal  deficit. 
Or  Uabllltles  Into  assets.  It  Is  all  the  same 
thing.  Come  one,  come  all.  and  try  your 
skill '  The  hand  In  truth  Is  quicker  than 
the  eye 

Johnson  sketched  the  general  outlines  of 
his  "Sales  Participation  Act  of  1966"  back  in 
January,  but  it  wasn't  until  Wednesday,  April 
20,  that  the  bill  turned  up  m  the  House. 
Then  presto!  On  Thursday  April  21.  with 
the  Ink  still  wet  on  the  printed  bill,  Repre- 
sentative Wright  Patm.^n.  Democrat,  of 
Texas,  scheduled  3  hoisrs  of  hearings.  Only 
administration  witnesses  were  called.  By 
a  party-line  vote  of  22-3.  with  eight  dis- 
ijusted  Republicans  not  voting,  the  bill  came 
bombing  out  A  classic  committee  report 
followed  on  April  25.  And  last  week  the 
White  House  was  proceeding  in  terrorem  to 
get  the  bill  whipped  through  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee for  an  Immediate  vote  on  the  floor. 

The  situation  has  Its  funny  aspects,  which 
is  doubtless  part  of  the  game. 

On  the  surface,  this  Is  a  financing  scheme 
iyy  which  the  government  would  "sell  off 
some  HssPts  "  But  the  trick  la  that  no  as- 
sets would  really  be  sold  ofT. 

The  committee's  majority  report  declares. 
deadpan,  that  the  plan  would  "carry  forward 
the  objective  of  substituting  private  for  pub- 
lic credit  In  funding  the  loan  programs"  of 
various  federal  agencies.  But  by  Its  own 
term.-i,  the  bill  provides  for  continued  fed- 
eral .subsidies  to  make  the  private  creditors 
sec\ire. 

The  .sponsors  of  this  legislation  are  shout- 
ing from  the  housetops  that  this  "participa- 
tion" plan  is  truly  nothing  new — that  it  is 
in  fact  an  old  plan,  devi.sed  by  President 
Elsenhower  In  1959  But  when  Elsenhower 
undert<X)k  u>  sell  off  some  Federal  loans,  he 
sold  them  off  In  stralghtfoi-ward  transac- 
tions Johnson  s  dazzling  runaround  Is 
something   else   entirely. 

Under  terms  of  this  legislation,  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  /kSS(x;latlon,  as  trustee, 
would  sell  certlflcates  of  participation  In 
"pocla  Tf  assets"  to  be  provided  from  the 
outsUinding  loans  of  various  Federal  agen- 
cies Up  to  $4  2  billion  In  such  certificates 
could  be  sold,  provided  the  markiet  would 
absorb  them,  and  why  shouldn't  the  market 
absorb  them''  These  handsome  Instrumenta 
would  cost  the  taxpayers  a  rate  of  5  4  or  6.5 


percent,  at  least  half  a  point  higher  than  the 
rate  on  regular  Treasury  borrowings. 

Aa  the  outraged  Republicans  point  out 
In  their  minority  report,  this  .5  percent  rep- 
resents an  expense  of  t5  million  a  year  on 
each  $1  billion  of  participations  sold.  If  the 
entire  authority  were  exercised,  the  cost  to 
the  people  would  approximate  $21  million 
a  year.  Over  an  average  maturity  of  10  years, 
these  higher  outlays  for  interest  would 
amount  to  something  In  excess  of  $200 
million. 

Yet  the  cost  of  this  scheme  Is  the  least 
of  the  objections  to  It.  The  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  not  to  promote  private  credit. 
The  purj>ose  is  to  conceal  a  $4.2  billion  defi- 
cit by  entering  the  certificate  sales  as  a 
"negative  expenditure."  Where  has  the  defi- 
cit gone?  It  lies  tinder  the  third  shell  on 
the  left.  If  this  maneuver  works  for  1967, 
we  may  never  set  eyes  on  a  deficit  again,  for 
federal  agencies  have  $33  billion  in  such  as- 
sets to  slide  In  Fannie  May's  direction. 

By  the  same  token,  as  the  Republicans 
remark,  the  federal  debt  limit  can  be  sub- 
jected to  hocus-pocus-domlnocus.  Now  you 
see  It,  now  you  don't.  If  the  proceeds  of 
these  participations  are  applied  on  paper  to 
debt  reduction,  the  government's  total  debt 
will  not  have  been  reduced  In  fact.  The 
debt  will  simply  have  been  transferred  to  the 
debt  of  PNMA,  which  Is  outside  the  statu- 
tory limit.  In  the  couree  of  this  vanishing 
act,  government  credit  would  be  used,  If  in- 
directly, to  effect  a  reduction  In  the  federal 
debt.  This  Isn't  done  with  dollars;  It's  done 
with  mirrors. 

There  were  signs  last  week  that  the  ad- 
ministration's razzle-dazzle  might  prove  to 
be  self-defeating  Mlssoiul's  infiuentlal  Rep- 
resentative Richard  Bolling,  a  key  man  on 
House  Rules,  was  balking  hard.  He  describes 
the  scheme  flatly  as  "deceptive."  Without 
a  lot  of  sober  persuasion,  he  won't  be  won 
around. 

The  administration's  top  persuaders  have 
been  summoned  to  the  battle.  With  the 
President's  prestige  at  stake,  they  may  win  In 
the  end,  but  their  problem  U  that  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  stand  a  cut  above 
the  rubes  of  the  county  midway. 


COMMUNIST  CONTROL  ACT  OP  1954 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Walker]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  implement  section  2  of  the  Com- 
munist Control  Act  of  1954,  "vhich 
stresses  the  danger  to  our  national  se- 
curity by  subversive  organizations  tind 
declares  that  the  Communist  Party 
should  be  outlawed. 

Since  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
Communist  Control  Act,  our  Nation  has 
been  fully  appraised  of  the  dangers  that 
the  Communist  Party  of  America  and  its 
front  organizations  pose  to  our  way  of 
life.  It  is  surprising  to  me  that  in  the 
12  years  that  this  law  has  been  on  the 
books,  this  body  has  not  seen  fit  to  pass 
the  necessary  legislation  to  enforce  this 
section  of  the  act. 

Lenin,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Com- 
munist movement  once  said: 

What  does  It  matter  If  three-fourths  of  the 
world  perishes  If  the  remaining  quarter  la 
Commiuilatt 


This  expresses  to  the  letter  the  mo- 
tives of  the  Communist  Party — complete 
world  control — this  by  no  means  excludes 
the  Western  Hemisphere  or  the  United 
States. 

Already  the  Communists  have  taken 
over  the  island  of  Cuba.  This  was  not 
done  with  outside  force,  but  by  internal 
revolution.  The  revolution  was  not  a 
spontaneous  one.  but  a  deliberate, 
planned  maneuver  strictly  in  accord  with 
Commimist  doctrine. 

The  original  overthrow  of  the  Cuban 
Gtovernment  was  not  publicized  as  a 
Communist  backed  movement,  but  inno- 
cent patriots  were  convinced  that  their 
revolt  was  a  just  one. 

The  Communist  Party  in  the  United 
States  is  not  publicly  known  to  be  a  large 
organization.  But  the  Congress,  the 
executive  branch,  and  the  judicial 
branch  of  our  Government  have  been 
continuously  appraised  of  the  growth  of 
the  Communist  movement  through  vari- 
ous front  organizations.  The  following 
is  a  statement  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion made  in  October  of  1962  concerning 
the  current  Communist  threat: 

Thk  Cttrrent  Commtjnist  Threat 
(By  J.  Edgar  Hoover) 

The  Investigation  of  Internal  threats  to 
American  freedoms  Is  one  of  the  major  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  FBI.  This  task  was  as- 
signed on  September  6,  1939,  along  with  the 
duty  of  correlating  all  Information  relating 
to  internal  security  and  disseminating  it  to 
appropriate  Federal  agencies. 

Fulfilling  the  Investigative  responsibility 
has  become  Increasingly  difficult.  The  Inter- 
national Ck>mmunlst  conspiracy,  an  avowed 
enemy  of  the  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment, is  constantly  assaulting  this  Nation 
with  its  spies,  its  propaganda,  and  its  domes- 
tic adherents.  Identifying  its  operations  and 
penetrating  and  disrupting  them  are  the 
main  counterintelligence  objectives  of  the 
FBI.  Collecting  Intelligence  data  and  evi- 
dence of  Federal  law  violations  also  is  a  de- 
manding task.  Pertinent  Information  Is 
promptly  reported  to  proper  authorities. 

The  F^I's  counterintelligence  responsibili- 
ties do  not  extend  to  foreign  lands.  But, 
since  the  principal  subversive  threat  to  this 
Nation — commvmlsm — is  International  in 
scope,  much  of  the  Information  collected  and 
disseminated  by  the  FBI  affects  the  forma- 
tion of  both  domestic  and  foreign  policy, 

THX  TKRZAT  rROM   ABROAD 

The  number  of  official  representatives  of 
Communist  bloc  nations  assigned  in  the 
United  States  varies  from  time  to  time,  but 
at  any  given  moment  there  are  several  hun- 
dred of  them.  In  their  official  capacity,  these 
representatives  serve  In  diplomatic  establish- 
ments, UrUted  Nations  delegations,  and  vari- 
ous missions  to  this  country.  Many  of  them, 
however,  are  engaged  In  some  type  of  InteUl- 
gence  activity,  much  of  which  is  outside  the 
scope  of  their  recognized  official  duties. 

A  former  Soviet  Intelligence  officer  has  es- 
timated that  from  70  to  80  percent  of  the 
Russian  officials  stationed  In  the  United 
States  have  an  Intelligence  assignment.  This 
may  range  from  a  careful  review  of  hundreds 
of  dally  newspapers  and  other  publications  to 
the  acquisition  through  any  means  of  tech- 
nical Information  on  military  and  Industrl^ 
equipment  and  Installations,  either  classlfled 
or  unclassified.  Penetration  of  various  Gov- 
ernment agencies  as  well  as  antl -Communist 
organizations  also  Is  a  major  goal  of  Cotn- 
munlst  bloc  officials. 

Never  In  the  history  of  the  ■world  has  m- 
plonage  been  emphasized  as  it  U  today  by  the 
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Communist  nations.  In  addition  to  the  use 
of  official  representatives  for  intelligence  ptir- 
poses.  Communist  bloc  powers  are  training 
professional  undercover  spies — men  like  Ru- 
dolf Ivanovlch  Abel — to  carry  on  clandestine 
operations.  Likewise,  Communist  officials 
are  constantly  seeking  contacts  with  Ameri- 
cans, contacts  they  can  exploit. 

Propaganda  is  another  field  which  occupies 
much  of  the  Communist  officials'  time.  In 
the  1962  fiscal  year,  for  example,  193  speeches 
were  scheduled  by  representatives  of  Com- 
munist bloc  nations.  While  they  have  ac- 
tively sought  speaking  engagements  in  this 
country,  they  have  ignored  any  suggestions 
that  similar  opportunities  be  offered  to  Amer- 
ican representatives  In  Communist  countries. 

During  the  1962  fiscal  year,  seven  Com- 
munist bloc  officials — four  Soviets  and  one 
each  from  Rumania,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Bulgaria — were  declared  persona  noh  g^rata, 
ordered  to  leave  the  United  States  or  denied 
readmlssion  to  this  country.  In  each  in- 
stance, the  action  was  based  on  information 
developed  by  the  FBI  and  supplied  to  the 
Department  of  State. 

Also  during  the  year  there  were  two  Amer- 
ican citizens  convicted  as  a  result  of  espio- 
nage investigations.  Dr,  Robert  Soblen,  now 
deceased,  was  sentenced  to  life  imprison- 
ment following  conviction  on  charges,  of 
conspiracy  to  commit  espionage.  Irvin  C. 
Scarbeck,  who  had  served  as  second  secre- 
tary of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Poland,  was  con- 
victed of  having  communicated  classified  In- 
formation to  a  foreign  government.  He  was 
sentenced  30  years  in  prison.  An  appeal  of 
his  conviction  was  pending  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

THI  THREAT  FROM   WTTHIN 

Probably  more  Americans  saw  and  beard 
s  self-avowed  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  USA,  In  fiscal  year  1962  than  in  the 
preceding  10  years.  Unquestionably,  the 
party  unleashed  one  of  the  most  Intensive 
propaganda  campcUgns  In  its  history. 

Cause  of  the  sudden  torrent  of  Commu- 
nist lies  was  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling 
in  June  1961,  upholding  the  decision  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  to 
the  effect  that  the  Communist  Party,  USA, 
18  directed  and  controlled  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  party  was  ordered  to  register 
Its  members,  account  for  Its  finances,  and 
Identify  Its  propaganda  In  accordance  with 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 

With  typical  arrogance  and  disrespect  for 
constitutional  law,  party  leaders  voiced  de- 
fiance. They  loudly  proclaimed  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950  and  the  Supreme  Court 
were  instnunents  through  which  all  Ameri- 
cans would  be  cheated  out  of  their  basic 
rights,  Self-rlghteously,  they  claimed  to 
be  defenders  of  the  Constitution  and  Bill 
of  Rights.  Tons  of  printed  propaganda  were 
distributed  throughout  the  Nation;  new 
front  groups  were  organized;  and  Commu- 
nist leaders  began  Issuing  public  statements, 
appearing  on  radio  and  television  programs, 
and  making  speeches.  The  central  theme 
of  the  aggressive  campaign  wne  the  fraudu- 
lent claim  that  the  Communist  Party.  USA, 
was  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  aasavUt  on 
American  rights. 

Most  successful  of  all  its  efforts  was  its 
speaking  campaign,  especially  before  coUege 
groups.  Prom  late  October  1961,  through 
May  1962,  leaders  of  the  Commimist  Party, 
USA,  made  48  speeches  before  groups  of  col- 
lege students  all  across  the  Nation.  Approzl- 
niately  43,000  persons  heard  these  talks. 

Encouraged  by  the  early  success  of  college 
appearances,  the  party  established  a  lecture 
and  information  bureau  and  early  In  1962 
wnt  a  letter  to  college  newspaper  editors 
offering  speakers  on  communlam.  Near  the 
end  of  the  1962  fiscal  year,  the  party  already 
*a«  lining  up  speeches  for  the  coming  aca- 
aemic  year. 
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The  prime  objective  of  all  the  public  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  the  Communist  leaders 
■was  to  create  a  new  image  for  the  party — an 
image  which  connotes  respectability,  legiti- 
macy as  a  liberal  political  faction,  and  free- 
dom from  foreign  dictates.  Their  denial  of 
subservience  to  the  Soviet  Union,  however, 
was  clearly  branded  as  ridictUous  by  the  fact 
that  several  party  officials  were  delegates  to 
the  22d  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party. 
Soviet  Union,  in  October  1961.  Heading  the 
delegation  was  Elizabeth  Qurley  Flynn.  na- 
tional chairman  of  the  Communist  Party, 
USA,  who,  in  a  speech  before  the  congress 
brazenly  predicted  the  United  States  would 
be  in  the  Communist  orbit  by  1980. 

LEOAL    ACTION 

Behind  the  facade  of  public  activity,  the 
Communist  Party,  USA,  remained  a  sinister 
evil  constantly  striving  to  advance  the  cause 
of  communism.  While  the  leaders  raised  a 
great  public  clamor  and  attracted  the  spot- 
light to  themselves,  lesser  officials  and  rank- 
and-file  members  drew  further  Into  their 
shell  of  anonymity.  Secret  orders  went  out 
to  tighten  the  structure  and  security  of  the 
party  all  along  the  line.  Titles  were  dropped, 
committees  dissolved,  the  size  of  meetings 
drastically  cut.  Added  emphasis  was  placed 
on  protecting  party  records.  These  actions 
clearly  revealed  the  party,  as  Its  leaders  had 
proclaimed.  Intended  to  defy  the  order  to 
register. 

The  order  for  the  party  to  register  with 
the  Attorney  General  became  final  on  Octo- 
ber 20,  1961.  The  deadline  of  November  20, 
1961,  passed  without  compliance,  and  the  ob- 
ligation then  fell  upon  certain  designated 
party  officials.  The  second  deadline  of  No- 
vember 30,  1961.  passed,  and  each  member  of 
the  party  then  became  obligated  to  register 
himself  by  December  20,  1961.  No  registra- 
tion was  filed. 

A  Federal  grand  Jury  in  Washington,  D.C., 
on  December  1,  1961,  returned  a  12-count  in- 
dictment charging  the  Communist  Party. 
USA,  with  willfully  and  unlawfully  falling  to 
register.  A  motion  to  dismiss  the  indictment 
was  filed. 

Individual  six-count  Indictments  against 
Gus  Hall,  general  secretary  of  the  party,  and 
Benjamin  J.  Davis,  Jr.,  national  secretary, 
were  returned  on  March  15,  1962.  Motions 
to  dismiss  these  indictments  were  pending 
at  the  end  of  the  1962  fiscal  year. 

The  Attorney  General  on  May  31,  1962. 
petitioned  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  to  order  10  members  of  the  national 
committee.  Communist  Party,  USA,  to  reg- 
ister as  party  members.  These  individuals 
will  be  afforded  a  hearing  before  the  Board 
to  determine  if  their  registration  should  be 
ordered. 

The  first  case  under  section  504  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Disclo- 
sure Act  of  1969,  which  forbids  an  individual 
to  hold  certain  positions  in  labor  organiza- 
tions If  he  has  been  a  memt>er  of  the  Com- 
muiUst  Party  within  6  years,  was  tried  in 
fiscal  year  1962.  This  resulted  In  the  con- 
viction of  Artie  Brown  In  U.S.  district  cotirt 
at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  April  6.  1962. 
Brown,  who  had  been  active  In  the  Commu- 
nist movement  for  many  years,  allegedly 
was  elected  to  an  office  in  local  10  of  the 
International  Longshoremen's  &  Warehouse- 
men's Union  to  test  the  law.  He  waa  sen- 
tenced to  6  months'  imprisonment  on  May  4, 
1962.  He  appealed  the  conviction  and  was 
released  on  ♦5,000  ball. 

The  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  tt 
Smelter  Workers  on  May  4,  1962,  was  declared 
a  "Communist  Infiltrated"  union  by  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  under  pro- 
visions of  the  Communist  Control  Act  of 
1964.  The  union  has  petitioned  the  Board  to 
determine  that  It  Is  no  longer  Infiltrated. 

cOMiruNisT  raoNTs 
Moet  of  the  established  Communist  front 
groups  as  well   as  many   of  the   new  ones 


created  in  fiscal  year  1962  were  used  ex- 
tensively in  the  massive  propaganda  cam- 
paign against  the  enforcement  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1960. 

Shortly  after  the  Supreme  Court's  J'une 
1961  decision,  upholding  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  registration  provision  of  the  act. 
the  Communist  Party  formed  a  national 
group  and  a  number  of  local  organizations  in 
various  sections  of  the  United  States.  The 
names  of  these  organizations  were  designed 
to  perpetuate  the  sham  that  the  party  was 
protecting  consUtutional  liberties  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

The  one  and  only  function  of  these  groupe 
was  to  protect  the  party  by  generating  public 
suppKjrt.  Their  methods  were  those  which 
have  been  used  by  Communist  fronts  for 
many  years — distributing  leaflets,  holding 
rallies,  organizing  and  encouraging  protest 
communications  to  Government  officials,  and 
circulating  petitions.  Naturally,  each  group 
constantly  engaged  in  efforts  to  raise  funds. 

Early  In  1962  another  national  organiza- 
tion was  formed  to  spearhead  the  defense  of 
party  leaders  facing  legal  action.  While  the 
name  of  this  group  varies  from  that  of  the 
one  created  earlier  to  protect  the  party,  the 
functions,  funds,  and  personnel  of  each  are 
interchangeable  and  their  goals  are  the 
same — the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
communism. 

Of  course,  the  Comraunlsts  have  not  de- 
serted their  usual  Xront  activities.  TTiey 
continue  to  operate  organizations  which  pro- 
mote programs  relating  to  peace,  disarma- 
ment, nuclear  testing,  youth,  racial  and  na- 
tionality groups,  labor  unions,  and  other 
matters.  Likewise,  party  members  have  in- 
tensified their  efforts  to  infiltrate  various 
legitimate  organizations.  They  are  especial- 
ly anxious  to  control,  Infiuence,  or  under- 
mine the  affairs  of  labor  unions;  peace  move- 
ments; and  minority,  youth,  veterans',  wom- 
en's, cultiu^,  educational,  clvU  rights,  and 
similar  groups. 

TRS    CTTBAX    PROBLXM 

Thousands  of  refugees,  fleeing  the  Com- 
munist regime  of  Fidel  Castro  In  Cuba,  have 
been  entering  the  United  States.  There  are 
approximately  100,000  Cuban  refugees  In  the 
Miami,  Pla.,  area  alone.  The  FBI  must  re- 
main constantly  alert  to  the  poeslbllity  that 
Castro  spies  may  gain  admittance  to  the 
United  States  under  the  guise  of  being 
refugees. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  intrigue 
Involved  in  dealings  among  various  Cuban 
factions.  Even  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Com- 
mittee, one  of  the  principal  outlets  for  pro- 
Castro  propaganda  in  this  country,  has  be- 
come mired  In  a  t>attle  for  control  between 
the  Communist  Party,  USA,  and  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party,  a  splinter  Communist  organi- 
zation. 

Prensa  Latina  (the  Cuban  news  service) 
and  Its  chief  correspondent,  PVancisco  V. 
Portela,  were  Indicted  by  a  Federal  grand 
Jury  on  December  8,  1961,  for  failure  to  reg- 
ister under  the  terms  of  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act.  A  registration  statement 
was  filed  with  the  Department  of  Justice  on 
April  16,  1962.  On  April  18,  1962,  Prensa 
Latina  entered  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere  and 
was  fined  $2,000.  Charges  against  Portela 
were  dismissed. 

Since  1962,  the  Communists  in  Amer- 
ica have  enjoyed  substantial  victories 
in  their  efforts  to  spread  subversion  in 
our  country. 

As  an  article  in  U.S.  News  b  World 
Report  on  November  29.  1965,  will  indi- 
cate, because  of  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  in  favor  of  the  Communist, 
they  have  announced  plans  to  run  their 
members  for  public  oflBces.  Such  action 
demonstrates  Just  how  flagrant  and  open 
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the  Communists  have  become  with  their 
subversion. 

The  article  follows : 
How    Muck    Freedom    Now    tor    U.S.    Rms? 

The  US    Si:preme  Court.  In  one  decUlon 

al'vCr  anoUier.  has  made  It  harder  and  harder 
for  the  Federa;  Government  to  proeecute 
Communis  a. 

Now  ihe  Couri'8  latest  ruling  Is  seen  aa 
leaving  the  Reds  aLnu>st  a  clettr  legal  field. 

Members  of  the  CommunUt  Party  of  the 
US.  cannot  be  forced  to  register  with  the 
Federal  Government  as  required  by  pro- 
visions of  the  Subversive  Actlvltlee  Control 
Act  of  1.9 50- —often  known  as  the  McCarran 
Ace. 

The  Supreme  Court.  In  an  8-tO-O  decUlon, 
ruled  that  this  provision  of  the  law  Is  un- 
constitutional because  It  requires  a  Com- 
munist to  mcrlmlnate  himself  In  violation 
of  the  Fifth  Amendment  Justice  William  J. 
Brennan.  Jr..  writing  the  unaiilmous  opinion 
uf  the  paj-tlclpatlng  Justices,  noted  that  the 
registration  requirement  couid  open  the  way 
for  prosecution  "in  an  area  permeated  with 
crumnal   statutes." 

The  decision  gave  encouragement  to  Com- 
munists Gus  Hall,  a  natlonaJ  leader  of  the 
Communist  Party,  said  In  a  news  conference 
after  the  November  15  decision: 

'Wherever  it's  possible  we  re  going  to  run 
Communists  for  public  office.  This  Is  some- 
thing we^■e  always  wanted  to  do  amd 
couldn't  " 

The  Communist  leader  added  that  the 
party  now  would  consider  calling  a  public 
national  convention.  Issue  a  btislc  program 
and  '.aie  steps  for  more  active  participation 
In  the   1966  elections. 

Over  the  years,  the  federal  courts  have 
nxAde  It  virtually  Impossible  to  enforce  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  and  Other 
antl-Conununlst  laws 

In  Its  previous  term,  the  Supreme  Court 
strucX  down  as  unconstitutional  a  provision 
of  the  law  that  allowed  the  State  Department 
ti;)  deny  passports  to  Conununlst,s  The  Court 
atso  threw  out  proceedings  against  two  svijb- 
pected  Ot>mmunl8t- front  organizations  on 
the  grounds  that  the  record  agair»st  them  w«8 
too  stale. 

In  1963.  the  US  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  threw  out  a  $120,000 
flne  that  had  been  levied  against  the  Com- 
munist Party  for  failure  t.>  register.  The 
court  held  that  the  Government  had  to  prove 
there  was  someone  wiiiirig  to  register  the 
paj-ty  without  forfeiting  his  protection  under 
the   Fifth   Amendment. 

RBGISntATIONS      NONE 

Since  1950  when  the  McCarran  Act  'was 
enacted  the  Justice  Department  has  brought 
afMlons  against  the  Communist  Party  lt«elf, 
against  22  alleged  fnant  organizations,  and 
against  44  individuals     No  one  has  registered. 

Last  month,  the  Ooverninent  tried  to  pros- 
ecute a  shipyard  worker  In  Seattle  under  a 
provision  of  the  law  that  barred  a  Commu- 
nist from  working  in  a  defense  Industry. 
A  federal  district  court  threw  ovit  the  Indict- 
ment as  not  Slating  a  criminal  offense. 

The  Justice  Department  also  tried  to  in- 
voke a  provision  of  the  law  that  "Commu- 
nist-lnflltrated"  groups  also  had  to  register. 
It  prcx-eeded  against  the  International  Union 
of  Mine.  MIU  and  Smelter  Workers  A  federal 
clislrirt  court  quashed  this  action  by  holding 
that  the  evidence  was  too  stale 

"RISKS  or  I^^CRIMIN.^nc.v'■ 
Justice  Brennan,  in  his  opinion,  appieared 
to  make  the  .\ct  unenforceable  when  he  said: 
"The  risks  of  incrimination  which  the 
petitioners  take  in  registering  are  obvious 
*  •  •  Such  an  admission  of  membership 
may  be  used  to  prosecute  the  registrant 
under  the  membership  clause  ^f  the  Smith 
Act  •  •  •  or  under  •  •  •  the  Subverse  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act  •  •  •  f,j  mention  oolf 
twx)  federal  criminal  statutes  " 


Justice  Tocn  C.  Clark,  In  a  concurring  (pin- 
ion, pointed  out  that  when  he  was  Attorney 
General  In  1948  he  warned  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  which  was  then  drafting 
the  McCarran  Act,  that  the  proposed  law 
might  be  held  "to  compel  self-incrimination." 

The  Justice  Department  concluded  at  that 
time,  Justice  Clark  wrote,  that  "there  would 
not  be  any  voluntary  registrations  under  the 
measure.  Should  a  Communist  organization 
fall  to  register,  the  btirden  to  proceed  would 
shift  to  the  Attorney  General  •  •  •  to  prove 
that  the  organization  Is  required  to  register." 

This  forecast  has  been  proved  correct,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  appears  now  to  have  all 
but  killed  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act. 

Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  also  have 
weakened  enforcement  of  the  Smith  Act, 
which  makes  It  unlawful  to  belong  to  any 
orgaiUzatlon  or  group  that  advocates  over- 
throwing the  U.S.  Government  by  force  and 
violence. 

There  have  been  convictions  under  the 
Smith  Act,  but  the  Supreme  Court  puts  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  Federal  Government  In 
obtaining  them. 

WHAT  OOVKENMXNT  JCCTST  PSOVX 

The  Court  holds  that  the  Government  must 
prove  not  only  that  a  defendant  is  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party  but,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  knows  the  alms  of  the  party 
are  to  overthrow  the  Government  and  that 
he  himself  Intended  to  carry  out  those  alms. 

Lawyers  say  that  these  restrictions  give 
Communists  what  amounts  to  a  clear  field. 

In  my  opinion  It  is  hypocrisy  to  send 
our  boys  into  battle  against  the  North 
Vietnamese  while  our  Government  tol- 
erates the  subversive  activities  promoted 
by  the  Communists  here  at  home.  Even 
more  insulting  is  the  fact  that  on  June  7, 
1965,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  handed  down  a  decision  in  the 
case  of  Archie  Brown  against  the  United 
States  which  held  that  a  Communist  can 
be  the  head  of  a  labor  imlon. 

FBI  Director  Hoover,  In  a  statement 
concerning  the  Communist  Party  line, 
said: 

The  Communist  Party,  t7.8.A.,  confident  of 
Its  ability  to  survive  and  grow.  Is  express- 
ing Its  conviction  that  history  Is  on  its  side, 
as  the  world  Is  marching  irresistibly  toward 
socialism  after  clearly  rejecting  capitalism 
because  of  Its  failure  to  eliminate  poverty, 
oppression,  and  insecurity.  All  attacks  on 
communism  are  condemned  as  "undemo- 
cratic," and  the  i)arty  views  the  gtrowth  of 
rlghtwing  organizations  as  evidence  of  a 
trend  toward  fascism  in  the  United  States. 
The  "imjust"  distribution  of  wealth  in  this 
country  is  cited  as  the  explanation  for  what 
the  party  claims  is  practically  a  complete 
moral  and  ethical  breakdown  which  has  de- 
veloped into  a  major  national  catastrophe. 

Again,  in  a  speech  delivered  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  October  19.  1965,  Direc- 
tor Hoover  stated : 

The  communists  profess  to  be  a  legitimate 
political  organization.  This  la  not  so. 
Actually,  the  Party  constitutes  a  foreign 
outpost  on  America's  shores.  Its  mem- 
bers— knowingly,  deliberately  and  will- 
ingly— are  active  tools  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Witness,  for  example,  the  programs  which 
occupy  the  primary  attention  of  Communist 
Party  members  in  this  country:  withdrawal 
of  American  support  from  South  'Vietnam; 
noninterference  with  communist  terrorists 
In  Santo  Domingo:  appeasement  In  all  deal- 
ings with  members  of  the  Marxist  world. 

The  communists  speak  of  peace,  but  peace 
at  an  exorbitant  and  heart-rending  price — 
submission  to  communist  domination. 
From  50  years  of  dealings  with  the  Stalins, 
the  Khrushchevs,  the  Breehnevs,  the  Castroa, 


the  Mao  Tse-tungs,  this  bitter  lesson  has 
been  learned  by  the  freedom-loving  peoples 
of  the  world. 

'Yet,  in  country  after  covmtry,  there  still 
remain  the  legions  of  uninformed,  mis. 
Informed  and  politically  naive  who  are  the 
noncommunlst  duf>e8  and  fellow  travelers 
whom  the  communists  rely  upon  to  carry 
forward  their  programs  for  world  domina- 
tion. 

We  find  these  dupes  In  shocking  abun- 
dance here  in  our  own  United  States  where 
Gus  Hall,  the  Moscow-trained  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  Communist  Psu-ty,  USA  boasted 
to  newsmen  last  fall  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 100,000  Americans  within  the  Party's 
influence.  About  10  per  cent  of  them,  he 
said,  are  dues-paying  members.  The  re- 
mainder he  described  as  close  sympathizers. 

These  sympathizers  include  growing  num- 
bers of  young  people — because  the  major 
target  of  communist  propaganda  and  ex- 
ploitation in  the  United  States  today  is  the 
Nation's  youth. 

Standing  in  the  forefront  of  the  com- 
munist campaign  to  confuse  the  minds,  dis- 
tort the  thinking  and  win  the  support  of 
our  young  people  is  the  DuBols  Clubs  of 
America — an  Illegitimate  spawn  conceived  by 
the  Communist  Party  and  nurtured  by  a 
trusted  band  of  youthful  adherents  to  the 
cause  of  world  Marxism. 

Leaders  of  the  DuBois  Clubs  of  America 
were  prominent  among  the  communists  who 
attended  a  special  youth  leadership  school 
sponsored  by  the  Party  last  June  to  prepare 
for  a  stepped-up  campaign  of  recruitment 
and  agitation  among  youth.  Already,  this 
fall,  there  are  signs  that  these  training 
sessions  have  begun  to  bear  fruit — in  the 
form  of  defiant  protests  against  law  and 
authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  the  "defiant 
protest  against  law  and  authority"  about 
which  Mr.  Hoover  spoke  is  apparent  in 
the  works  of  various  other  Communist- 
front  organizations  actively  working  in 
our  Nation  today. 

I.  therefore,  feel  that  legislation  to 
outlaw  the  Communist  Party  and  such 
front  organizations  is  vitally  needed. 
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POVERTY  AND  DISCRIMINATION  IN 
THE  SOUTHWEST 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecticHi 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  8  mUUon  persons  are  living  In 
poverty,  with  family  Incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000  per  year,  in  the  5  Southwestern 
States.  That  is,  although  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  States  of  the  Southwest 
makes  up  only  about  one-sixth  of  the 
population  of  the  Nation,  a  full  one- 
fourth  of  the  Nation's  poor  live  in  these 
same  five  States.  They  live  in  an 
enormous  belt  of  poverty  beginning  in 
east  Texas,  sweeping  down  through 
south  Texas  and  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  and  stretching  west  into  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Colorado,  and  southern 
California.  This  vast  region  has  been 
called  a  thousand  miles  of  poverty.    In 


terms  of  human  suffering  and  waste  It 
is  a  million  miles  of  misery. 

01  the  29.3  million  persons  living  in 
the  Southwest  as  of  the  1960  census,  79 
percent  are  erroneously  and  euphemis- 
tically referred  to  as  "Anglos"  in  Texas 
and  the  other  States.  I  say  erroneously 
because  the  term  Is  used  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  King  Alfred.  King  of  the  An- 
gles, his  followers  and  successors  of  Wes- 
sex  and  London,  those  stalwarts  who 
successfully  repelled  the  Invasions  of 
England  from  the  mainland  of  Elurope 
In  the  9th  century  would  cringe,  wince, 
and  turn  over  In  their  graves  to  hear 
their  ethnic  designation  used  with  such 
abandon.  Nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  fiuiiier  diversions  In  this  dis- 
cussion, let  us  agree  to  refer  to  the 
dominant,  non-Negro,  non-Mexican, 
non-Spanish.  non-Indian,  nonoriental 
group  as  "Anglos."  At  any  rate,  they 
make  up  79  percent  of  the  people  of  the 
Southwest.  The  remaining  21  percent, 
according  to  the  1960  census,  consists  of 
persons  with  Spanish  surnames,  Negroes, 
Indians,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Fili- 
pinos. Toward  each  of  these  ethnic  mi- 
norities the  dominant  group  has,  at  one 
time  or  another  In  the  past,  demon- 
strated practically  all  of  the  forms  of 
racial  discrimination  and  violence  known 
to  man,  from  the  whip  and  the  Insult  and 
police  dog  to  the  gun  and  the  concen- 
tration camp.  Today,  patterns  of  dis- 
crimination are  modified — generally 
more  subtle — but  present. 

My  purpose  here  is  to  discuss  at  some 
length  the  twin  problems  of  poverty  and 
discrimination  in  the  Southwest.  But 
I  wish  to  state  at  the  outset  that  al- 
though the  two  are  intimately  related, 
poverty  and  oppression  know  no  ethnic 
boundaries.  For  while  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  region  have  served  to  en- 
rich and  benefit  some;  while  oil  and  gas, 
cattle  and  aerospace  Industries  create 
wealth  and  employ  tens  of  thousands: 
while  great  cities  have  been  built.  In 
many  ways  the  Southwest  remains  an 
economically  underdeveloped  area  left 
behind.  A  good  example  are  the  men 
and  women  of  Mexican  origin  who  have 
built  the  roads,  constructed  the  skyscrap- 
ers, and  have  hewn  the  cedar  and  drawn 
the  bolls  of  the  white-spotted  fields  of 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Cali- 
fornia. The  failure  of  this  area  to  de- 
velop Its  economic  potential  in  a  full  and 
balanced  manner  is  keeping  mUltons  of 
Americans  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  de 
facto  serfdom. 

These  deprived  Americans  are  white, 
black,  brown,  yellow,  and  red.  There 
W'e  4  million  Americans  of  Mexican 
descent  In  the  Southwest.  An  inordi- 
nate degree  of  poverty  Is  found  in  this 
pt)up,  the  largest  single  ethnic  minority 
in  the  Southwest.  I  will  discuss  their 
problems  in  Texas  in  some  detaU.  But 
not  all  persons  of  Mexican  descent  are 
poor.  Many  are  professionals,  doctors, 
lawyers,  architects,  elected  officials. 
Some  are  quite  wealthy.  And  not  all 
remember  their  roots  or  the  less  un- 
fortunate. There  are  more  than  2  mll- 
Uon  Negroes  Uvlng  in  the  5  Southwestern 
States,  and  about  200,000  Indians,  In 
Jddltion  to  the  smaller  number  of 
Cnlnese,   Japanese,    and    Filipinos.    In 


these  groups,  too,  poverty  is  pervasive, 
but  not  all  Inclusive.  There  are  in  ad- 
dition tens  of  thousands  of  poor  "Anglos" 
in  the  Southwest  and  it  would  be  both 
inaccurate  and  Inequitable  to  ignore 
their  plight. 

As  for  discrimination,  it,  too,  does  not 
flow  in  only  one  direction,  as  the  "Okies" 
and  other  white  sharecroppers  found  out 
when  they  sought  greater  opE>ortunities 
by  going  west  in  the  1930's.  Persons  of 
Mexican  descent  and  the  nonwhites  have 
suffered  most  from  discrimination.  But 
they  are  not  blameless,  neither  in  their 
attitudes  toward  the  "Anglos"  nor  to- 
ward each  other. 

And  what  is  worse:  There  are  those 
who  would  capitalize  on  present  inequi- 
ties by  creating  even  greater  ones;  there 
are  those  who  seek  to  divide,  who  would 
incite  one  group  against  another.  And 
there  are  those  who  would  set  them- 
selves up  as  political  brokers  to  bargain 
and  negotiate  uncollectively  in  the  name 
of  the  ethnic  group  they  happen  to  have 
been  born  into. 

You  have  all  seen  how  the  political 
broker  operates  and  promotes  himiself. 
He  first  acquires  a  reputation  as  a 
spokesman  for  a  particular  group  by 
talking — not  by  acting  or  contributing  or 
helping  to  solve — but  by  talking  of  the 
needs  of  "his"  group.  Soon  he  is  rec- 
ognized as  a  "leader,"  and  is  asked  to 
join  in  meetings  with  local  politicos  and 
oflBcials.  But  the  trouble  with  his  lead- 
ership Is  that  typically  his  demands  in 
behalf  of  the  downtrodden  group  turn 
out  to  be  demands  for  jobs  or  political 
appointments.  Who  needs  a  Job,  the 
"Anglo"  ofiQclal  might  ask.  Why.  I  do, 
says  the  "leader."  So  the  leader  and  his 
friends  get  a  handful  of  jobs,  and  the 
politicos  have  quieted  some  unpleasant 
noise  about  bad  housing,  poor  schools 
and  unemployment.  This  has  been  the 
technique  used  in  Texas  for  many  years. 

The  capital  of  the  political  broker  is 
the  poverty  and  misfortune  of  others. 
But  his  authority  is  questionable,  if  not 
Illegitimate,  his  methods  are  morally 
bankrupt,  and  he  sells  the  people  out. 

I  repudiate  the  dividers,  the  political 
brokers,  the  prophets  of  hate  and  env>'. 
Their  way  leads  to  political  cannibalism 
by  which  would-be  leaders  devour  each 
other  and  their  followers. 

I  speak  today  against  the  evil  of  dis- 
crimination, whether  It  be  anti-Negro, 
or  anti-Mexican,  or  anti-Indian,  or  anti- 
Chinese.  I  speak  against  those  "Anglos" 
who  have  used  their  dominant  status 
and  the  myth  of  racial  superiority  as  a 
"mask  for  privilege."  I  speak  against 
those  Negroes  who  have  allowed  such 
things  as  anti-Semitism  and  bitterness 
toward  persons  of  Mexican  descent  to 
distort  their  thinking.  And  I  speak 
against  those  persons  who  have  become 
jealous  and  resentful  of  the  gains  made 
by  Negroes:  These  misguided  souls  do 
not  realize  that  the  gains  made  by 
Negroes  in  the  cause  of  civil  rights  are 
won  for  all  of  us. 

I  speak  also  against  the  widespread 
poverty  in  the  Southwest  and  the  con- 
ditions that  perpetuate  it.  Later  I  will 
outline  the  kind  of  regional  approach  to 
these  problems  which  I  believe  is  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  make  real,  lasting  gains 
for  all  the  people. 


But  it  must  be  recognleed  that  these 
problems  are  complex.  They  must  be 
attacked,  if  they  are  to  be  solved,  in  the 
open  and  regionally,  not  in  smoke-filled 
rooms  where  big  shots  decide  who  gets 
the  few  good  jobs. 

The  1963  staff  report  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  on  the  public  schools 
in  Texas  pointed  out  in  the  preface 
tha^- 

The  pattern  of  civil  rights  In  the  Texas 
public  schools  In  mid-1963  Is  far  from  con- 
sistent and  varies  to  such  an  extent  from 
section  to  section  and  from  community  to 
community  that  a  thorough  understanding 
of  this  complex  problem  in  the  State  would 
require  an  examination  of  many  of  Its  cities 
and  towns. 

The  problems  of  poverty  in  Texas, 
much  less  the  entire  Southwest,  are  no 
less  complex.  Because  most  of  what  I 
know  is  confined  to  Texas,  and  because 
the  least  of  what  is  generally  known 
concerns  persons  of  Mexican  descent.  I 
will  emphasize  this  aspect  in  my  speech. 

PBtSONS   or  SPANISH   SURNAME  IN   THE  SOUTH- 
WEST 

Let  me  begin  this  part  of  the  discussion 
by  pointing  out  that  persons  of  Spanish 
or  Mexican  descent  are  legally  classified 
as  Caucasian.  That  Is,  they  are  Included 
in  the  census  tabulations  with  other 
whites.  The  main  effect  of  this  classi- 
fication, for  our  purposes,  is  that  statis- 
tics for  nonwhites,  such  as  unemploy- 
ment rates  and  income,  do  not  apply  to 
this  group.  Since  the  figures  for  persons 
of  Mexican  decent  are  averaged  in  with 
the  figures  for  whites,  these  figures  do 
not  accurately  portray  the  picture  for 
this  ethnic  minority  group.  The  1960 
census,  however,  included  a  volume  for 
"white  persons  of  Spanish  surname." 
The  most  meanlngrful  data  that  has  been 
yet  compiled  for  the  group  we  are  talking 
about  is  contained  in  this  volume.  But 
two  things  should  be  kept  in  mind  about 
these  figures.  First,  many  persons  whose 
families  came  from  Mexico  were  origi- 
nally descended  from  European  groups 
other  than  Spanish.  These  persons, 
who  have  the  same  cultural  heritage  as 
others  who  came  trcan  Mexico  do  not 
have  Spanish  surnames.  For  other  rea- 
sons, including  intermarriage,  many  per- 
sons who  are  of  Mexican  or  Spanish  or 
Latin  American  descent  do  not  have 
Spanish  surnames.  The  census  data 
misses  these  people  altogether.  Second, 
the  1960  census  data  Is  now  6  years  old; 
in  many  ways  it  is  obsolete.  The  basic 
configuration  of  F>overty.  unemployment, 
education,  and  other  factors  has  not  sub- 
stantially changed  for  this  group,  in  my 
opinion.  But  doubtlessly  specific  situa- 
tions and  conditions,  particularly  relat- 
ing to  metropolitan  areas,  have  changed. 

This  brings  up  the  Issue,  which  has 
been  discussed  at  length  in  Congress  but 
not  satisfactorily  resolved,  of  the  mid- 
decennial  census.  As  is  aptly  stated  In 
the  report  of  hard-core  unemployment 
and  poverty  in  Los  Angeles,  prepared  for 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
In  1965: 

In  an  age  of  advanced  computer  technology 
and  new  data-processing  techniques,  it  is 
almost  Incredible  that  the  lO-year  lag  is 
retained. 
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I  would  add  only  one  thing  to  that 
accurate  observation.  It  Is  not  "almost" 
Incredible.  It  Is  Incredible,  and  the 
failure  to  update  our  data  gatliering  fa- 
cilities through  the  census  ereatly  handi- 
caps our  ability  t-o  propjerly  evaluate  our 
conditions  and  to  take  action  where  ac- 
tion is  needed- 

Another  complicating  factor  concerns 
the  heterogeneous  makeup  of  this  ethnic 
group,  as  I  have  already  indicated.  Many 
of  the  people  we  are  discussiny  are  Imml- 
i?rants  or  descended  from  immigrants 
from  Mexico.  Many  of  these  persons,  in 
turn,  are  descended  from  Spair.  and  other 
European  countries.  Some  are  directly 
descended  from  the  Spanish  conquista- 
dors There  are  large  numbers  of  these 
descendants  in  New  Mexico  Some  are 
descended  from  the  Aztecs  and  other  an- 
cient Mexican  civilizations.  Some  are 
descended  from  Indian  tribes  who  lived 
in  Mexico 

In  fact,  immigration  generally  has  not 
yet  been  fuily  appreciated  or  understood 
in  this  country.  Total  immigration  from 
Mexico  from  1820,  when  records  began 
to  be  kept,  to  1964,  was  1,326,370.  In  the 
decade  1950  to  I960  alone,  300.000  per- 
sons came  to  live  In  the  United  States 
from  Mexico.  In  addition,  there  has 
been  a  sutwtantial  number  of  immigrants 
from  other  Latin  American  countries, 
especially  in  recent  years.  Most  of  these 
people  reside  in  California. 

To  digress  for  a  moment  from  the  sub- 
ject of  poverty  and  discrimination.  I 
want  to  repeat  what  I  have  stated  be- 
fore in  speeches  delivered  m  this  House: 
The  full  story  of  the  Mexican  immigrant, 
and  the  Mexican  who  lived  m  the  South- 
west long  before  there  was  a  United 
States  and  long  before  there  was  a  Texas, 
has  never  been  compiled,  much  less  told. 
The  great  numbers  alone  cannot  fairly 
indicate  the  contributions  that  these 
people  have  made  to  the  Southwest  and 
the  Nation.  It  would  take  a  team  of 
sociologists,  historians,  economists,  and 
others  to  gather  the  record  of  the 
achievements  amd  the  significance  of  the 
Mexican  immigrant  and  his  offspring  to 
the  American  experience  But  anyone 
who  has  traveled  or  lived  in  the  South- 
west can  grasp  some  idea  of  the  meaning 
of  the  waves  of  immigrants  who  have 
come  across  the  Mexican  border. 

A  third  factor  that  needs  to  be  kept  in 
mmd  involves  the  designation  of  the 
ethnic  group.  Should  we  say  Latins, 
Mexicans.  Mexicanos,  Latinos,  Mexican- 
Americans,  Latin-Americans,  Spanish- 
.\niericans,  persons  of  Mexican  descent, 
or  what?  Personally,  I  oppose  the 
concept  of  the  hyphenated  American. 
CaiTled  to  its  extreme  everv'  one  of  us 
would  be  considered  an  Irish-American, 
Italian -.American,  German -American, 
Poli-sh  -  American,  Chinese  -  American. 
Lebanese- Am.erican.  English- American, 
French -American.  Swaziland- American, 
and  so  on.  The  nationality  or  national- 
ities of  our  ancestors  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  we  are  all  presently 
Americans,  in  my  opmion. 

The  people  of  the  Southwest  them- 
selves have  not  agreed  as  to  what  they 
want  to  be  called,  although  I  think  there 
is  some  agreement  on  what  they  do  not 
want  to  be  called.     In  Texas,  "Latin" 


seems  to  be  most  acceptable.  In  New 
Mexico,  "hispanlc"  or  "Spanish"  is  pre- 
ferred. 

Since  there  is  no  agreement  on  terms, 
for  this  discussion  I  will  use  the  phrase 
persons  with  Spanish  surname,  or  per- 
sons of  Mexican  descent,  or  persons  of 
Spanish  descent,  Interchangeably.  But 
the  confusion  here  illustrates  a  very  im- 
portant fact;  the  problem  is  complex, 
more  complex  than  is  generally  known. 
I  may  not  be  getting  through  to  those 
whose  thoughts  run  along  the  lines  of 
stereotypes  and  whose  solutions  tend  to 
be  of  the  pigeonhole  variety.  So  long 
as  this  mental  dwarfism  prevails,  the 
problems  of  the  Southwest  are  doomed 
to  be  handled  as  clumsily  and  ineffec- 
tively in  the  future  as  they  have  been  in 
the  past. 

THB  LABOEST  ETHNIC  MlNORmr  IN  THE  SOUTH- 
WEST 

I  have  already  indicated  some  of  the 
statistics  as  to  percentages  of  the  groups 
that  make  up  the  population  of  the  five 
States  of  the  Southwest.  Of  the  29.3 
million  persons  In  the  5  States.  3.4  mil- 
lion have  Spanish  surnames,  according 
to  the  1960  census.  Today,  an  estimated 
4  million  persons  have  Spanish  surnames. 
This  Is  the  largest  ethnic  minority  In  the 
Southwest.  The  figure,  by  the  way,  for 
1950,  was  2.2  million.  In  addition,  in 
1960,  there  were  2.2  million  Negroes,  189,- 
000  Indians.  And  smaller  numbers  of 
persons  of  oriental  descent. 

The  percentages  for  the  five  States  are 
"Anglos"  79  percent,  persons  of  Spanish 
surnames  12  percent.  Negroes  7  percent, 
and  all  other  nonwhlte  persons  2  per- 
cent. 

Another  fact  about  the  data  is  this,  in 
the  United  States  in  1960  there  were  20.4 
million  nonwhltes.  Negroes  comprised 
92  percent  of  this  group,  18.8  million. 
The  predominance  of  the  Negro  in  the 
minority  groups  outside  the  Southwest 
has  tended  to  obscure  the  facts  and  fig- 
ures for  these  five  States. 

TTNEICPLOTMBNT 

In  1960  the  national  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment was  5.1  percent.  For  "Anglos"  in 
the  five  Southwest  States  the  rate  was 
4.5  percent.  How  do  these  figures  com- 
pare with  the  unemployment  rates  of  the 
minority  groups?  For  persons  of  Span- 
ish surname,  unemployment  was  8.3  per- 
cent In  1960.  For  Negroes  It  was  9.7 
percent.  For  the  Indian  it  was  an  astro- 
nomical 18.4  percent.  The  rates  of  un- 
employment in  the  Southwest  were  very 
similar  in  1965  to  the  rates  for  1960. 
Last  year,  unemployment  for  persons  of 
Spanish  surnames  was  8.4  percent, 
slightly  higher  than  the  rate  for  1960. 

In  other  words,  the  unemployment 
figures  for  persons  with  Spanish  sur- 
names and  for  the  other  two  major 
minority  groups  in  the  Southwest  are 
disproportionately  high.  They  are  much 
higher  than  the  national  rate  and  they 
are  much  higher  than  the  rate  for 
"Anglos"  in  the  Southwest. 

The  unemployment  figures  are,  of 
course,  deeply  significant.  They  repre- 
sent more  than  just  numbers  of  persons 
without  jobs.  They  represent  in  addi- 
tion heads  of  families  without  a  liveli- 
hood. They  represent  families  without 
money  coming  in  to  try  to  obtain  food. 


clothing,  shelter,  and  other  necessities. 
They  represent  substantial  hunger, 
hardship,  and  deprivation.  They  repre-' 
sent  despair  and  hopelessness. 

Yet,  the  unemployment  figures  them- 
selves are  only  one-eighth  of  the  iceberg 
that  shows  on  the  surface.  The  real  slg. 
nlflcance  of  unemployment  figures  go 
much  deeper  than  the  statistics  alone. 
For  it  is  well  known  by  many  experts  that 
rate  of  imemplosmaent  is  an  Inadequate 
indicator  of  poverty  and  regional  distress. 

Especially  in  urban  areas,  underem- 
ployment, rather  than  unemployment,  Is 
the  more  critical  problem.  Workers  with 
low  skills  get  low  pay.  Their  income 
might  be  sUghtly  higher  than  the  poverty 
level  of  $3,000  per  year,  but  still  beneath 
subsistence  or  at  the  level  of  subsistence. 
Many  workers  may  be  going  in  and  out  of 
jobs,  finding  employment  for  only  part  of 
the  year.  The  Office  of  Manpower,  Auto- 
mation, and  Training  recognized  these 
facts  and  stated  them  succinctly  in  its 
publication.  Family  Breadwinners— 
Their  Special  Training  Needs.  That 
publication  states: 

The  luU  economic  Implications  of  unem- 
ployment for  breadwinners  liave  long  been 
masked  in  recent  years  by  their  relatively 
low  unemployment  rate.  •  •  •  The  low  un- 
employment rate  for  those  workers  obscures 
serloUB  problems  of  underemployment  and 
uaderutlllzatlon  which  occtir  when  In  order 
to  meet  pressing  famUy  responsibilities,  they 
are  forced  to  take  Jobs  at  levels  and  slcllls 
which  do  not  fully  utilize  their  training  and 
exi>erlence. 

The  problem  of  underemployment  and 
imderutilization  of  manpower  is  ag- 
gravated In  the  Southwest  and  partic- 
ularly in  Texas  because  of  the  presence 
of  large  numbers  of  migrant  farmwork- 
ers. The  migrant  farmworker  is  the 
most  imderemployed  worker  In  America. 
Tens  of  thousands  if  not  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  migrant  farmworkers  live 
in  the  Southwest.  They  seek  work  all 
the  time.  But  farmwork  is  seasonal  and 
there  are  only  certain  times  of  the  year 
when  jobs  are  available.  Perhaps  this 
fact  together  with  the  high  rate  of  un- 
deremplo3nment  in  the  Southwest  might 
explain  why  some  of  us  in  Congress,  the 
majority  I  am  happy  to  say,  opposed 
the  Public  Law  78  bracero  program  which 
was  finally  terminated.  Under  this  pro- 
gram hundreds  of  thousands  of  foreign 
workers  were  brought  in  the  United 
States  each  year  to  do  the  Identical  work 
that  domestic  migrant  farmworkers 
were  seeking.  Of  course  the  braceros 
displaced  American  workers  and  con- 
tributed to  their  problem.  It  was  indeed 
wise  that  we  ended  this  program.  Be- 
yond underemplojTnent  there  are  even 
deeper  reasons  to  be  concerned  over  un- 
employment. For  unemployment  and 
underemployment  statistics  are  just 
symptoms  of  the  root  causes  of  the  prob- 
lem of  why  men  carmot  find  jobs.  What 
are  these  root  causes?  This  is  the  sick- 
ness that  experts  must  prove  and  that 
governments  must  solve  if  we  are  to  wipe 
out  poverty  in  the  Southwest. 

EDUCATION 

What  are  some  of  the  other  symptons 
of  poverty  and  imderdevelopment  in  the 
Southwest?  TTie  education  figures  are 
as  disturbing  as  the  unemployment  rates 
for  the  minority  groups  in  these  five 
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states.  For  the  American  of  Mexican 
descent  In  terms  of  niunber  of  years  com- 
pleted in  school  ranks  as  low  as,  or  below, 
any  other  ethnic  group  in  this  region,  and 
substantially  below  the  dominant  group. 
The  person  of  Mexican  descent  has 
completed  9  years  of  schooling  In  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  and  New  Mexico,  8  years 
in  Arizona,  and  less  than  7  years  in  Texas, 
These  figures  and  their  relation  to  the 
ability  of  the  group  to  find  adequate 
employment  speak  for  themselves.  Later 
I  will  have  something  to  say  about  seg- 
regation In  the  public  schools  of  Texas. 

HOtTSING 

The  need  for  adequate,  standard  hous- 
ing for  the  low-income  group  in  the 
Southwest  is  as  critical  as  the  figures 
I  have  just  recited  indicate.  Of  course, 
families  who  earn  less  than  $3,000  and 
many  famines  who  earn  more  than  $3,000 
live  in  wretched  conditions.  Not  only 
do  they  live  in  slum  housing,  they  live 
under  slum  conditions.  Substandard 
shelter,  substandard  sewerage  and  some- 
times no  sewage  facilities,  impaved  dusty 
streets,  maybe  no  electricity. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  photographs 
of  stark  poverty  in  the  South  and  South- 
west. These  photographs  often  depict 
the  unpainted,  rickety  shacks  that  the 
poor  are  condemned  to  live  in.  The 
shacks  themselves  are  all  too  familiar  in 
the  Southwest.  In  Texas  they  may  be 
found  in  every  town  and  city.  Even 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  relatively  aflBuent 
urban  centers  you  will  find  shacktowns 
with  hundreds  and  thousands  of  these 
hovels. 

These  shacktowns  constitute  the 
Southwestern  version  of  the  slum.  In 
the  North  and  in  the  East  slums  are 
associated  with  crowded,  dilapidated 
tenements  in  the  central  cities.  Per- 
haps that  indicates  a  little  more  crafti- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  afBuent  In  the 
Southwest.  You  do  not  see  slums  as  much 
when  they  are  on  the  fringes  of  town  as 
when  they  are  in  the  center.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  shacktowns  are  the  physical 
counterparts  of  the  human  neglect  in 
this  region.  How  have  we  allowed  such 
misery  to  spring  up  around  us? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deUghted  to  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Colorado  who,  I  might 
say  at  this  point,  has  also  distinguished 
J^mself ,  in  my  book,  by  his  awareness  of 
the  problem,  and  all  that  he  has  done  in 
ois  power  to  help  solve  It. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  proud  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
olstlnguished  Congressman  from  Texas 
iMr.  Gonzalez],  for  whom  I  have  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  respect. 

1  did  not  know  much  about  the  gentle- 
man until  I  came  here  to  Congress.  Yet 
When  I  came  here  I  came  with  the 
Knowledge  that  there  was  a  great  repu- 
»tion  in  my  district,  the  Third  District 
M  Colorado,  for  what  he  has  done.  He 
°«  been  kind  enough  to  visit  my  State 
s^n^u"^^*  *"^  "y  people,  both  of 
h^^  ^^^  *"<*  Anglo  name,  and  I 
on^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  come  back  again 
on  occasion  in  the  future. 


I  have  been  following  the  comments  of 
the  Congressman  from  Texas  with  great 
interest  and  I  agree  with  him  whole- 
heartedly, particularly  because  I  have  a 
large  Spanish-surname  population  in  the 
territory  of  my  district  of  Colorado,  a 
population  which  I  would  say  in  the  last 
5  or  10  years  has  begun  to  awaken  po- 
litically. 

I  welcome  that  awakening.  I  think  it 
is  long  overdue.  It  used  to  be  in  the  old 
days — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
done  in  Texas,  but  it  was  done  in  Colo- 
rado—that if  we  wanted  the  Spanish- 
surname  citizens  to  vote,  the  votes  were 
bought — or  bought  with  whisky. 

Those  days,  thank  God,  are  gone. 
The  Spanish  surnamed  Americans  in 
the  Third  EMstrict  of  Colorado  know 
what  the  vote  is.  They  intend  to  make 
use  of  it.  This  is  good.  I  believe  not 
only  the  district  but  also  the  Nation 
should  feel  their  talent  and  the  weight 
of  their  political  thought. 

I  am  encouraged  because  I  see  similar 
signs  in  my  district  to  those  which  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  State  of  Texas. 
I  remember  that  after  World  War  n 
a  Spanish  surnamed  veteran  attempted 
to  go  into  a  local  theater.  He  was  sold 
a  ticket,  but  he  was  required  to  go  Into 
the  balcony.  The  Anglos  of  the  com- 
munity at  that  time  informed  the  owner 
of  the  theater  that  either  his  practice 
would  cease  or  his  theater  would  be  boy- 
cotted.   That  practice  did  cease. 

They  then  began  to  move  into  better 
jobs.  In  fact,  at  this  time  I  believe  we 
have  an  tmusual  number  of  Spanish  sur- 
named Americans  who  are  leaders  in  the 
union  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Corp., 
Local  2102  of  the  Steel  Workers.  They 
are  leaders  in  the  Steel  Workers  Union 
In  the  Triplex  Corp.  There  are  Spanish 
surnamed  people  at  the  Pueblo  Army 
Depot,  who  hold  positions  of  great  re- 
sponsibility, who  have  worked  there  15 
years  or  more. 

We  have  more  Spanish  surnamed  busi- 
nessmen than  ever  before.  We  have 
teachers  with  Spanish  surnames.  We 
have  lawyers  Snd  doctors. 

This  move  has  been  going  on  In  Texas, 
and  it  has  been  going  on  also  in  Colorado. 
I  am  deUghted  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Con- 
gressman from  Texas.  He  has  been  most 
kind  to  me  in  the  past  In  helping  me, 
an  Anglo,  to  imderstand  more  and  more 
about  discrimination.  For  this  I  am  for- 
ever grateful,  for  I  feel  it  Is  true  that 
unless  one  Is  in  a  group  of  those  who 
have  been  discriminated  against  It  is  Im- 
possible to  know  exactly  what  discrim- 
ination is.  I  Intend  to  keep  on  learning. 
I  intend  to  keep  my  interest  high. 

I  hope  I  will  be  able  to  walk  alongside 
Congressman  Gonzalez  and  I  hope  to 
have  a  reputation  such  as  his. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

As  I  have  told  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schiddhauser],  we 
Irishmen  have  got  to  stick  together. 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 
Mr.  DYAL,    I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  comments  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  are  long  overdue,  and 
I  compliment  him  for  his  careful 
analysis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  great  region,  the 
southwest  portion  of  the  United  States, 
as  my  colleague  from  Texas  has  pointed 
out.  contains  4  million  Americans  of 
Mexican  descent  and  other  Spanish- 
speaking  people  who  may  well  be  con- 
sidered "forgotten  Americans."  The  rest 
of  our  Nation  has  a  record  of  ignoring  the 
special  problems  of  Spanish -speaking 
Americans  in  as  much  as  they  live,  for 
the  most  part,  far  away  from  the  eastern 
and  midwestem  population  centers  where 
most  Americans  reside.  OiU"  own  region, 
I  regret  to  say.  has  often  neglected  the 
special  problems  of  Mexican-Americans. 
Yet  this  brave  people  does  not  stop  to  ask 
what  their  country  is  doing  for  them, 
they  ask  what  they  can  do  for  their 
country.  You  will  see  Spanish  surnames 
on  every  casualty  list  from  Vietnam. 
Mexican-Americans,  as  I  F>ointed  out  on 
Cinco  de  Mayo  last  week,  always  win 
more  than  their  statistical  "share"  of 
military  medals,  including,  on  many  oc- 
casions, the  Medal  of  Honor. 

In  San  Bernardino  Coimty,  Calif.,  our 
Mexican -American  population  is  very 
largely  bilingual,  and  participates  ac- 
tively in  community  life.  However,  we 
still  have  pockets  of  poverty — and 
prejudice. 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  women  who 
felt    the    Mexican-American    situation 
keenly,  a  Mrs.  Tuck,  of  Redlands,  wrote  a 
book  "Not  With  a  Fist."    This  book,  as 
much  as  any  other  I  know,  dramatized 
the  problem  of  these  people.    She  was  a 
voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  since  for 
years  thereafter,  only  a  limited  number 
read  the  book  or  attempted  to  do  any- 
thing about  the  situation  she  so  graphi- 
cally portrayed.     The  years  have  gone 
past  and  regardless  of  restrictions  which 
were  put  on  these  people,  "not  with  a 
fist,"  as  Mrs.  Tuck  indicated,  but  rather 
by  the  harsh  actions  of  an  iminterested 
majority  determined  to  force  upon  them 
a  substandard  form  of  life  and  through 
unwritten  collusion  to  prevent  them  from 
taking  their  proper  place  in  modem  so- 
ciety,   they    have    still    made    progress. 
Mexican-Americans  are  now  prominent 
leaders  in  my  area  in  business,  industries, 
and  public  life.    The  group  that  has  suc- 
ceeded in  that  area  are  a  minor  per- 
centage of  the  mass  of  these  people,  how- 
ever, who  need  to  become  involved  in 
production  and  education  in  order  that 
they  will  become  taxpayers  and  not  tax 
eaters. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Congressman  Gonzalxz,  for  his  leader- 
ship in  bringing  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress.  I  am  certain 
that  his  discussion  of  this  important 
subject  will  do  much  to  prevent  the  re- 
grettable walkouts  which  have  occu.-red 
recently,  and  will  cause  Mexican-Ameri- 
can people  to  join  the  Congress  and  de- 
partments of  Government  in  making 
endeavors  to  explore  all  means  to  bring 
them  to  the  good  reward*  of  our  modem 
life. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  from  California.  I  think  mavbe 
Ruth  Tuck's  book  was  a  lot  better  kri0W7. 
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than  people  realize  in  Texas.  In  the 
1940's  it  was  an  inspiration  to  many  of 
us. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  aer.tleman  yield? 

Mi.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa, 

Mr  SCHMIDHAUSER  It  Is  certainly 
a  privilege  to  associate  myself  with  the 
very  perceptive  analysis  that  the  Con- 
eressman  from  Texas  has  made  I  have 
come  to  know  and  to  understand  and 
to  appreciate  very  fully  over  the  years 
the  contribution  that  our  Spamsh-Amer- 
ican  neighbors  and  friends  In  southeast 
Iowa  have  made  in  our  region.  As  you 
correctly  pointed  out,  their  forefathert> 
came  many  years  ago  to  help  in  the 
development  of  some  of  the  ^rreat  rail- 
roads at  Fort  Madison  and  Davenport. 
I  think  perhaps  the  most  telling  and  the 
most  important  aspect  of  their  congenial 
and  totally  American  respoi-ise  to  the 
environment  there  has  been  the  fact  that 
m  our  own  era  they  have  not  only 
achieved  a  ?reat  deal  in  their  communi- 
ties for  themselves  but  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  those  who  have  extended 
their  help  to  their  fellow  citizens  in  the 
efforts  we  have  made  in  the  last  year  or 
.so  In  developing  what  has  become  known 
as  the  Migrant  Workers  Council  to  help 
their  fellow  citizens  who  come  iiito  our 
rei?ion  from  the  Southwest  every  year. 
For  thi.s  reason  it  is  a  great  privilege  to 
be  associated  with  you  today.  You  can 
be  sure  that  I  intend  to  help  you  in  every- 
way we  can  to  reach  full  realization  of 
these  goals  you  have  outlined. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  and  I  would  like  lo  ad- 
vise my  colleagues  that  he  will  be  hon- 
ored by  the  national  association  known 
as  the"  LULAC-League  of  United  Latin 
American  Citizens — lat«r  next  month. 

Mr.  ROYBAL  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  I  certainly  will  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  for  having  set  aside  this  time  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  poverty  and  dis- 
crimination of  large  minority  groups  liv- 
mg  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  United 
States.  I  commend  him  for  his  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject  and  for  his  con- 
clusions 

My  home  State  of  California  has  a 
Spanish-speaking  population  of  approxi- 
mately 1,750.000  people  This  is  a  popu- 
lation that  IS  larger  than  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 
There  are  approximately  l  million  Ne- 
groes in  that  State  May  I  say  that 
there  is  no  conflict  between  the  Mexican- 
American  and  the  Negro  community  in 
California  for,  although  there  may  be  a 
difference  o|  opinion,  the  Mexican- 
American  community  applauds  the 
progress  made  by  the  Negro  and  joins 
wholeheartedly  in  supportine  him  to  ac- 
quire future  gains  In  coofjeration  we 
are  fighting  poverty  and  discrimination 
in  order  to  build  up  our  respective  com- 
munities, but.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mexican- 
American  in  California  is  very  much  con- 
cerned. We  are  concerned  about  the  ap- 
parent neglect  on  the  part  of  thl«  admin- 


istration fully  to  recogni2«  our  problems, 
abilities,  and  desires  actively  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Great  Society.  Because  of 
this  concern  150  representatives  of  all 
Spanish-speaking  organizations  in  the 
United  States  came  to  Washington  in 
June  1965  to  be  briefed  by  Cabinet  mem- 
bers, bureau  and  department  heads. 
Every  speaker  for  the  administration  ad- 
mitted on  questioning  that  they  did  not 
have  Spanish -speaking  personnel  in 
their  employ  and  that  the  vast  resource 
of  Spanish-speaking  talent  had  not  been 
utilized  by  our  Government.  They  prom- 
ised to  do  better.  An  administration 
spokesmtm  said  that  the  Mexican- Ameri- 
can— and  I  am  quoting  now: 

The  Mexican  American,  the  Becond  largest 
minority  group  In  the  United  States,  Is  the 
most  neglected,  the  least  sponsored,  and  the 
most  orphaned  major  minority  group  In  the 
country. 

The  President  in  smswer  to  a  question 
at  a  recent  press  conference  said : 

I  am  going  to  give  the  Mexican  American 
all  the  attention  that  I  can.  I  haven't  given 
them  enough.    I  want  to  give  them  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  up  to  this  moment,  very 
Uttle.  if  anything,  has  been  done. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  Mexican-American 
community,  with  an  overwhelming  Dem- 
ocratic Party  registration,  looks  to  the 
President  for  the  way  out  of  their  for- 
gotten status. 

At  a  recent  conference  in  Albuquerque, 
N.  Max.,  sponsored  by  the  Federal 
Government — the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunities  Commission — Mexican- 
Americans  from  California  and  from 
other  States  of  the  Union  walked  out  in 
protest.  They  protested  the  fact  that 
the  Commission  conference  designed  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking  people,  had  neglected  to  Include 
a  Spanish-speaking  people  who  had  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  problems  of  this 
group  in  their  planning  session. 

They  protested,  also,  the  fact  that  the 
Commission  as  now  constituted  does  not 
have  a  commissioner  of  Mexican- 
American  extrskction  and,  consequently, 
the  Commission  has  no  one  who  can  ade- 
quately present,  with  understanding 
knowledge,  the  viewpoint  of  this  for- 
gotten group. 

Mr,  Speaker,  not  to  have  appointed  a 
Mexican-American  Commissioner  may 
have  been  an  oversight,  but  it  is  an  over- 
sight that  In  my  opinion  hurts  the  feel- 
ings of  every  American  of  Mexican- 
Spanish  descent  in  the  United  States. 

One  Commissioner  told  me  that  com- 
plaints from  Mexican-Americans  to  the 
Commission  because  of  job  discrimina- 
tion are  very  few.  This  is  true,  but  it  is 
true  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  past  com- 
plaints that  were  made  were  just  made 
without  any  results. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  subject  of  great  con- 
cern is  the  discussion,  of  course,  of  the 
forthcoming  White  House  Conference  on 
Civil  Rights.  The  civil  rights  bill  was 
passed  for  all  Americans.  Yet  the  civil 
rights  of  Americans  of  Mexican  descent 
will  not  be  discussed;  in  fact,  we  are  not 
being  invited  to  attend.  I  was  told  as 
much  by  a  White  House  spokesman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  protest  march  on 
Washington  may  be  inevitable. 


The  Mexican-American  in  California. 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  tired  of  neglect.  He  is 
tired  of  being  overlooked,  and  deeply 
hurt  that  he  being  relegated  to  a  status 
of  an  imprivileged  minority  in  the  middle 
of  the  Great  Society,  designed  to  bring 
equality  and  opportunity  to  all 
Americans. 

The  protest  that  I  presented  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  the  early  part  of  1963 
on  behalf  of  all  Mexican-American  or- 
ganizations in  the  State  of  California, 
has  since  been  presented  to  the  pres- 
ent administration.  It  is  being  heard 
throughout  California.  It  was  heard  in 
Albuquerque  and  it  will  be  heard  again 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mexican-American 
as  you  have  already  heard,  has  served 
the  United  States  of  America  with  great 
distinction  during  time  of  war,  having 
received  more  than  their  share  of  Con- 
gressional Medals.  During  the  Korean 
war,  with  a  high  percentage  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  with  Spanish  surnames,  not 
one  defected  to  the  Commvmlst  enemy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mexican-American 
Is  4oday  dying  In  Vietnam.  We  also 
want  to  live  in  dignity  In  the  United 
States.  We  want  to  serve  our  country 
wherever  we  can,  in  Latin  America 
where  our  knowledge,  our  fluency  of  the 
Spanish  language,  and  our  feeling  for  the 
people,  the  Spanish -speaking  people  In 
the  United  States  can  be  used  on  all 
levels,  Including  the  Embassy  of  the 
United  States. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  all  we  want 
to  serve  the  Great  Society.  We  not  only 
want  to  take  part  in  solving  our  own 
problems.  In  serving  on  boards  and  com- 
missions and  in  the  Cabinet  of  the 
United  States,  if  you  please,  but  also  in 
making  the  true  principles  of  democracy 
a  living  reality  to  all  Americans,  with- 
out regard  to  race,  color,  or  creed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mexican-American 
in  the  State  of  California  has  made  a 
great  deal  of  progress — there  Is  no  doubt 
about  that.  I  concur  with  the  report 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
made,  but  I  too  am  concerned  that  this 
progress  has  not  been  enough.  The 
Spanish-speaking  commimlty  of  my 
State  is  now  crying  aloud  for  recognition. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  RoYBAL]  symbolizes  the  tre- 
mendous strides  that  have  been  made. 
For  years  the  gentleman  was  the  first 
and  only  member  of  this  particular  group 
on  the  City  Council  of  Los  Angeles.  That 
was  at  a  time  when  that  fact  was  an 
inspiration  to  everybody  throughout  the 
Southwest. 

I  might  say  by  way  of  reference  to  the 
gentleman's  well  put  remarks  as  to  the 
obvious  need  for  action  that  not  only 
the  President  but  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's administrative  staff  are  quite 
aware  of  the  lag.  The  present  indica- 
tions, according  to  information  that  I 
have  received,  reveal  a  full  and  deter- 
mined Intention  to  place  the  grave  and 
serious  problems  of  this  particular  group 
on. a  coequal  status  with  the  problems 
of  any  other  group  in  the  United  SUtes. 

I  am  sin*  that  action  will  be  taken. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
STALBATTM.t.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers],  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall],  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Ed- 
wards] may  extend  their  remarks  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez] 
in  focusing  attention  on  this  problem. 

I  include  the  following  newspaper 
article  related  to  this  subject: 

Last  fall,  the  edxicatlon  committee  of  the 
Latin  American  Research  and  Service  Agency 
Inc.  (LARASA)  called  a  conference  to  dis- 
cuss problems  of  the  Spanlsh-surnamed  citi- 
zen. 

So,  what's  new  about  that?  Haven't  there 
always  been  conferences,  panel  discussions 
and  seminars  to  seek  answers  to  the  plight 
of  Denver's  largest  minority  group? 

Sure,  but  "this  is  the  first  time  we  have 
taken  the  Initiative  to  call  a  meeting  to  talk 
about  ourselves,"  according  to  Bernard  Val- 
dez,  54,  Denver  manager  of  welfare. 

OIVZN   handlx 

"The  majority  community  has  always  been 
concerned,"  Valdez  says,  "but  they  never 
had  a  handle  before." 

Providing  that  handle,  according  to  Val- 
dez, sire  organizations  like  LARASA  and  "a 
corps  of  leadership  which  Is  able  to  com- 
municate between  the  Spanlsh-surnamed 
and  majority  communities." 

Valdez,  who  Is  president  of  LARASA,  re- 
gards the  formation  of  that  group  a  year 
ago  as  a  milestone  In  the  coumiunlty's  efforts 
to  better  the  plight  of  Its  70,000  citizens  with 
Spanish  names. 

LARASA  Is  primarily  a  counseling  service, 
providing  guidance  In  such  fields  as  Jobs, 
lioufllng,  welfare  and  legal  matters. 

"We  hope  to  catch  them  before  they  sign 
something  and  get  Into  financial  problems," 
he  said   of    the    legal    counseling    section. 

Also  vital.  In  Valdez"  view,  is  the  Inter- 
commimlcatlon  between  the  ^3&nlsb-8ur- 
named  and  Anglo  leaderships. 

TEND    TO    FORGET 

He  acknowledged  that  some  Spanlsh-sur- 
named leaders,  who  make  It  out  of  the  pov- 
erty class  Into  the  middle  class,  tend  to  for- 
get about  their  people  in  the  lower  strata. 

But,  he  said  the  leaders  who  know  what 
It's  like  In  the  low  socio-economic  class  now 
"can  talk  to  both  sides  and  help  to  open 
doors  for  others." 

Valdez  Is  one  of  those  Spanlsh-surnamed 
leaders  who  can  talk  to  the  "other  side." 
But  he  is  In  constant  contact  with  the  less 
fcfftunate  through  his  welfare  and  LARASA 
posts  and  membership  on  the  board  of  Den- 
ver's War  on  Poverty  Inc.    (DWOP). 

He  sees  some  encouraging  signs  In  welfare 
statistics  which  are  beginning  to  show  a 
"slowdown"  In  the  shift  of  Spanish-named 
people  from  a  rural  to  urban  environment. 

"Most  of  the  people  now  coming  to  us  for 
nelp."  he  said,  "have  lived  In  Denver  five 
years  or  more.  This  gives  us  time  to  catch 
our  breath." 

TO   STTBTniBS 

Z^*'^  Is  still  considerable  mobility  from 
"**  <=^nter  of  the  city  to  the  suburbs,  Valdez 
«ia,  "but  this  Is  a  natural  progression  of  a 
oetter  economic  situation." 

Valdez  also  noted,  and  school  people  agree, 
,f"  "»  growing  number  of  youngsters  are 
•wytng  m  school.  This  Is  a  sign  of  real 
progress." 


Valdez  said  90  percent  of  the  Spanlsh-sur- 
named people  in  Colorado  have  New  Mexico 
or  Colorado  backgrounds  and  only  10  per- 
cent come  from  Mexico. 

Prom  a  rural-folk  background  with  "a 
long  tradition  of  no  education  system,"  Val- 
dez said  the  Spanlsh-surnamed  jjeople  have 
moved  into  a  community  where  education 
plays  a  major  part. 

Motivation  programs  In  Denver  high 
schools,  now  partly  funded  by  DWOP  and 
the  Denver  Public  Schools,  are  helping  to 
solve  the  dropwut  problem,  Valdez  said. 

He  said  high  school  youngsters  are  briefed 
on  their  background  and  culture — "told  who 
they  are  and  why" — and  are  filled  in  on  the 
competitive  American  society. 

RETAIN    THINGS 

Many  things  In  the  Spanish  culture — food, 
language,  reUglon — can  be  retained,  Valdez 
said,  "but  we  have  to  learn  to  comf>ete." 

The  emphasis  on  education  is  begliuilng 
to  show  results,  Valdez  said,  with  a  "slow  but 
pretty  steady  trickle  of  graduates  who  are 
going  Into  Question"  as  a  profession. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Latin  American 
Education  Foundation  (LAEF),  which  had 
to  comb  the  city  for  potential  college  stu- 
dents when  It  started  17  years  ago,  had  more 
than  100  scholarship  applicants  last  year. 

Valdez  also  sees  "exciting  things  happen- 
ing" In  the  war  on  poverty  programs,  partic- 
ularly the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  work 
training  experience  under  the  welfare  de- 
partment, and  Head  Start  projects  for  pre- 
school children. 

Formerly  with  the  Denver  Housing  Au- 
thority, Valdez  said  he  has  seen  people  he 
knew  from  pubUc  housing  projects  who  are 
now  Involved  In  the  welfare  work  training 
program. 

"They  don't  seem  like  the  same  people," 
he  said.  "They  are  being  given  a  chance  to 
help  themselves." 

"Complete  assimilation  Into  the  American 
structvue"  should  be  the  goal  of  the  Spanlsh- 
surnamed  community  of  Denver,  In  the  view 
of  State  Sen.  Roger  Clsneros  (D-Denver). 

And,  the  young  (42)  Denver  lawyer  em- 
phasizes, "It  Is  our  responsibility"  to  adapt  to 
the  competitive  way  of  Ule. 

"It  Is  Incimabent  on  the  Spanish -American 
to  learn  to  operate  imder  the  rules  Imposed 
by  the  majority,"  Clsneros  says.  "There  are 
certain  things  that  we  have  to  do  differently." 

One  of  the  Spanlsh-surnamed  leaders  who 
has  aaslmUated  with  the  Anglo  world.  Cls- 
neros said  there  must  be  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  groups. 

SOME     CRITICIZED 

He  criticized  many  Speinlsh-named  people 
for  only  talking  about  understanding  on  a  1- 
way  basis. 

"They  want  to  be  understood  without  try- 
ing to  understand."  he  said. 

"The  Spanish-American  has  to  learn  to 
think  on  a  broader  scale,"  Clsneros  said. 

He  declared  that,  too  often  the  Spanlsh- 
surnamed  person  thinks  only  In  terms  of 
what  will  benefit  himself  rather  than  what 
will  help  the  entire  deprived  group. 

legislators  like  himself  often  face  criticism, 
Clsneros  said,  for  not  doing  enough  for  the 
Spanlsh-surnamed  citizen. 

"But,"  he  said,  "you  dont  legislate  for  a 
specific  group.  Tou  legislate  for  the  whole 
community." 

Clsneros  cited  labor  legislation  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  type  of  legislative  activity  that 
benefits  the  community  as  a  whole  and  its 
Spamsh-sumamed  section. 

The  Spanlsh-surnamed  people  need  to  get 
active  m  politics,  Clsneros  said,  working 
within  the  party  structure  from  the  precinct 
level  on  up. 

ADVICB    OnXRXD 

He  had  some  advice  for  candidates,  though, 
particularly  those  who  must  run  at  larg^  In 
Denver  rather  than  from  districts. 


It  doeast  do  much  good  for  a  candidate  to 
spend  all  his  time  with  Spanlsh-surnamed 
groups  which  represent  only  9  or  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  vote,  Clsneros  said. 

"You  must  go  out  after  the  other  41  per- 
cent," he  declared. 

Clsneros  Is  one  of  those  who  has  assimi- 
lated. He  Uves  In  an  area  that  is  predomi- 
nantly Anglo,  attends  a  Protestant  church 
rather  than  the  traditional  CathoUc.  and  bis 
children  are  being  raised  In  a  community 
"where  being  Spanish  doesnt  mean  as  much 
as  It  used  to." 

In  fact,  says  Clsneros.  it's  qtilte  a  change 
from  a  generation  ago.  He  said  his  parents 
did  not  speak  English,  but  his  children  know 
no  Spanish  except  what  they  learn  In  school. 

His  children  have  learned  the  value  of  edu- 
cation. Clsneros  said,  and  have  placed  less 
value  on  ancestry. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues have  touched  on  an  aspect  of 
Mexican -American  poverty  that  I  be- 
lieve cannot  be  emphasized  enough.  And 
that  is  the  tendency  of  nearly  everyone 
except  the  people  involved  to  ignore  it. 
Why  is  this?  Why  do  Americans  who 
recognize  human  needs  in  Appalachia  or 
in  the  Negro  ghettoes  of  our  big  cities 
have  so  little  knowledge  of  the  poverty 
that  is  such  a  perpetual  characteristic 
of  Mexican-Americans  living  in  the 
Border  States  of  the  Southwest  ?  I  think 
the  answer  is  that,  even  to  Anglos  living 
in  Texas  or  Arizona  or  California,  the 
Mexican-American  is  seen  as  different 
from  other  citizens.  His  poverty  is  not 
seen  so  much  as  poverty  as  qualntness. 
You  see.  most  Americans  have  a  fond- 
ness for  Mexico  and  Mexicans,  and  this 
carries  over  to  Americans  of  Mexican 
descent.  We  love  their  language,  their 
tacos  and  enchiladas,  their  traditional 
Joy  of  living.  Those  of  us  who  live  In  the 
Southwest  are  proud  of  the  blending  of 
our  two  cultures.  And  I  suppose  that, 
secretly  or  unthinkingly,  we  want  our 
Mexican -American  neighbors  to  con- 
tinue to  charm  us  with  their  old-country 
ways. 

Now,  admittedly,  this  Is  a  very  different 
sort  of  discrimination  than  has  been 
practiced  against  that  largest  of  minority 
groups,  the  Negroes.  You  can  say  a  lot 
of  things  about  the  traditional  relation- 
ships between  whites  and  Negroes  in  the 
South — and  surely  there  has  been  affec- 
tion between  the  two  races,  particularly 
in  years  past — but  you  carmot  say  that  a 
principal  cause  of  the  Negroes'  poverty 
was  a  desire  to  preserve  the  Negroes'  cul- 
ture. Yet  I  think  this  Is  a  factor  of 
great  importance  with  reference  to  the 
poverty  of  Mexican-Americans.  And,  I 
might  say.  It  is  a  factor  not  only  among 
Anglos  but  among  some  Mexican -Ameri- 
cans as  well. 

So  I  see  the  problem  of  Mexican - 
American  poverty  as  partly  one  of  rec- 
ognition. It  Is  there,  all  right.  Now 
let  us  look  at  it. 

I  recall  talking  some  years  ago  to  a 
businessman  who  was  listing  some  of 
Arizona  s  assets  from  the  standpoint  of 
industrial  development.  He  talked  of 
the  weather  and  of  our  excellent  com- 
munity facilities  and  of  our  steady  popu- 
lation growth.  And  then  he  came  to 
what  he  regarded  as  Arizona's  greatest 
asset — our  Mexican  labor  force.  He  said 
that  our  large  pool  of  Mexican-American 
workers  constituted  a  major  selling  point 
to  industry  because  these  workers  are 
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faithful,  they  work  hard,  and  they  never 
stir  up  trouble. 

What  he  did  not  say,  but  what  I  quickly 
caught,  was  that  these  workers  also  re- 
quired less  pay  than  other  workers.  Like 
the  eminently  amenable  schmoos  in  "Li'l 
Abner,  they  existed,  not  for  themselves, 
but  to  serve  others. 

Here  lies  part  of  the  problem.  Little 
has  been  done  to  provide  greater  eco- 
nomic opportunities  for  Mexican-Amer- 
icans b«x;ause  it  is  convenient  to  keep 
theni  m  tiieir  present,  usually  menial 
occupations. 

Now.  there  are  those  who  will  point 
out,  correctly,  that  Mexican -Americans 
are  not  without  opportunities  to  advance. 
The  transition  from  one  side  of  the 
tracks  to  Che  other  has  been  much  easier 
for  Mexican-Americans  than  It  has  been 
for  Negroes  in  this  country.  In  fact,  the 
startling  truth  is  that,  once  the  economic 
transition  has  been  made,  many  Mex- 
ican-Americans seem  to  lose  their  Mex- 
ican identity  altogether  But  the  few 
examples  of  such  a  move  into  improved 
circumstances  only  conceal  the  multitude 
of  problems  making  that  transition  al- 
most impossible  for  other  Mexican- 
Americans. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texa^  fMr  Gon7alez] 
has  taken  the  initiative  In  airing  some  of 
these  problems  today  because  I  feel  that 
the  economic  plight  of  Mexlcan-Amer- 
icarj;  in  the  Southwest  is  a  national 
problem,  just  as  we  recognize  a  national 
obligation  to  help  the  people  of  Apimla- 
chia  and  advance  the  economic  opportu- 
nities of  this  Nation's  Negro  population. 
I  supported  the  Appalachla  program,  and 
I  believe  the  steps  we  are  taking  to  carve 
out  a  place  in  our  political  and  economic 
life  for  the  Negro  are  long  overdue.  But 
I  believe  we  are  neglecting  the  Mexican- 
American  at  the  same  time. 

Now,  I  would  not  suggest  that  because 
a  racial,  ethnic,  or  national  group  Is 
definable  in  our  population  necessarily 
means  we  must  set  out  to  accord  the 
sroup  special  treatment.  Not  at  all.  I 
believe  every  citizen  should  be  treated 
'.Ike  every  other  citizen.  But  some  prob- 
lems happen  to  take  shape  because  of 
ethnic  structure,  and  we  are  dealing  with 
.N<)me  of  these  problems  m  the  Mexican- 
Araerlcan  communities  of  the  Southwest. 
Among  these  are  language,  a  tradition  of 
undereducation,  and  an  overly  strong 
ethnic  Identification. 

I  spoke  of  the  businessman  who  de- 
.scribed  Mexican-Americans  as  Arizona's 
^-reatest  asset.  I  agree  with  much  of 
xhat  he  said  The  Mexican-Americans 
I  know  are  fine  citizens,  hard-working 
Citizens.  They  are  people  of  intense  loy- 
alties and,  if  one  is  your  friend  he  will 
be  your  friend,  come  what  may.  Per- 
haps it  is  wrong  to  generalize  in  this  way, 
but  I  am  speaking  of  a  class  of  people 
I  know  quite  well.  I  am  aware,  of  course, 
that  not  all  persons  of  Mexican  ancestry 
meet  this  description.  But  I  repeat  that 
the  Mexican-Americans  I  know  in  Ari- 
zona are  fine  people,  exceptional  people. 
And  they  are  an  asset  to  Arizona.  What 
I  do  not  like  Is  that  their  worth  should  be 
rated  In  Inverse  proportion  to  the  wages 
they  demand. 


I  believe  the  Oovemment  can  and 
should  help  people  to  help  themselves. 
On  this  principle  I  have  supported  pro- 
grams of  foreign  assistance,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  see  how  some  of  these  pro- 
grams have  stimulated  expansion  of  agri- 
culture, development  of  Industry,  and  so 
forth.  Similarly,  I  support  manpower 
retraining  and  other  activities  which  will 
help  workers  learn  the  skills  they  need 
to  become  fully  self-sustaining  members 
of  society.  And  I  believe  Government 
can  and  should  help  the  Mexican-Amer- 
icans of  the  Southwest  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  which  are  preventing  them 
from  enjoying  the  benefits  of  our  most 
affluent  society. 

In  short,  I  believe  the  Mexican-Amer- 
icans of  the  States  along  the  Mexican 
border  constitute  an  underdeveloped  as- 
set which  can  make  our  Nation  richer 
and  stronger  and  more  prosperous,  once 
fully  develoi)ed.  I  believe  these  people 
have  such  potential  that  It  is  a  crime  to 
Ignore  It.    Yet  we  are  Ignoring  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent  series  of  arti- 
cles on  the  Mexican-American  Is  appear- 
ing currently  in  the  new  Arizona  maga- 
zine, Reveille.  Written  by  E)r.  John  R. 
Martinez,  assistant  professor  of  history  at 
Arizona  State  University,  Tempe,  these 
articles  have  attracted  wide  attention. 
In  the  April  issue  Dr.  Martinez  reviewed 
some  recent  history  which  should  be  of 
Interest  to  my  colleagues  concerned  with 
these  problems  we  are  discussing  today. 

Without  objection,  I  shall  insert  this 
article  by  Dr.  Martinez  at  this  point  In 
the  Record: 

Paradoxks  or  Equautt 
(By  John  R.  Martinez) 

(Last  month,  Dr.  Martinez  described  the 
distinctive  nature  of  the  Mexican-American 
indigenous  to  the  area,  his  increase  by  natu- 
ral reproduction  and  his  increase  by  migrant 
workers  from  Mexico;  the  effect  of  shifts  In 
American  and  Mexican  economies;  and  the 
lack  of  a  real  need  to  be  assimilated  by  tak- 
ing on  the  colorations  of  the  Anglo  culture 
which  soon  became  dominant.) 

Prom  the  period  Just  before  the  Civil  War 
on  to  the  present  time,  hard  beaded  Yankee 
ingenuity  has  managed  to  find  or  to  create 
for  Itself  a  soft-bottomed  labcur  market.  At 
various  times  the  Negro,  the  Chinese,  the 
Irish,  the  Poles,  and  others  have  been  In- 
troduced under  the  avaUable  labor  force. 
That  most  of  these  people  were  eager  to 
migrate  does  not  alter  the  basic  fact  that 
In  each  instance  the  Incoming  group  found 
Itself  working  at  the  bottom  of  the  eco- 
nomic structure.  In  each  Instance,  by  work- 
ing for  lower  wages,  the  Incoming  group 
displaced  a  part  of  the  available  labor  force 
and  caused  some  econonfilc  disruption,  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  exploiting  busi- 
ness houses.  Fortunately,  the  economic  dis- 
ruptions were  of  short  duration  because  the 
rapidly  expanding  national  economy  soon 
caught  up  with  and  absorbed  the  flabby 
labor  marketa. 

In  the  Southwest  and  In  Arizona  a  Blt\ia- 
tlon  existed  unlike  anything  the  expanding 
country  had  encountered.  The  native  labor 
force  largely  obviated  the  need  for  an  Anglo 
labor  force  to  move  In  with  the  Yankee  econ- 
omy. What  Anglo  labor  force  did  cc»ne  in 
found  Itself  caught  between  the  business 
Interests  and  the  very  low  coat  native  labor 
force,  ni-feellngs  and  ethnic  conflicts  aside, 
the  developing  economic  structure  In  Arizona 
was  a  most  unusual  one. 

Both  the  Mexican-American  and  the  Anglo 
migrant  were  sources  of  cheap  field  labor; 
and,  both  were  discriminated  against.    The 


depression  of  the  1930's  Intensified  the  prob- 
lems; yet,  poverty  and  discrimination  were 
experienced  only  as  unfortunate  things  to  be 
endured  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  Mexi- 
can-American felt  the  injustice  of  the  con- 
dition, but  did  not  feel  compelled  to  try  to 
change  anything. 

WAX,    EXPEDnNCT,   AND   TURNING   POINT 

World  War  II  altered  the  Arizona  Mexi- 
can-American's situation  drastically.  Mexi- 
can-American volunteers  and  draftees  left 
huge  gaps  In  the  labor  force.  Many  of  thoee 
who  remained  were  absorbed  by  the  war  ma- 
terials Industries.  Mexican  nationals  began 
to  come,  but  in  Insufficient  numbers.  Pre- 
dictably, Yankee  ingenuity  came  to  the  res- 
cue. 

Justified  by  the  emergency,  Washington 
and  Mexico  City  worked  out  what  came  to 
be  known  as  the  "bracero  program."  In  the 
peak  wartime  year,  1944,  62,170  field  hands 
entered  the  country.  The  number  predic- 
tably decreased  with  the  end  of  the  war  and 
In  1047  only  19,632  workers  were  Imported. 

To  the  sxirprise  of  the  Anglo  Southwest, 
however,  many  of  the  returning  Mexican- 
American  veterans  and  war  Industries  work- 
ers did  not  willingly  return  to  the  fields. 
The  veteran  had  fought  well,  had  experienced 
Anglo  living,  has  seen  much  of  the  world, 
had  made  equal  wages  under  equal  working 
conditions.  When  the  Southwestern  farmer 
offered  the  same  old  three  dollars  a  day  to  the 
returning  veteran  he  was  Ignored.  The 
citrus  grower  and  the  tomato  fanner  who 
offered  only  sporadic  employment  managed 
to  get  only  the  least  able  worker.  The  others 
wanted  more  in  education,  more  In  housing, 
more  In  job  advancement  and  In  pay.  The 
GI  Bill  was  helping  with  the  education  and 
the  hoiislng  and  was  promising  more  in  posi- 
tion and  pay. 

Bellows  of  outrage  from  powerful  growers 
and  their  organizations  reverberated  through 
the  legislative  chambers  of  Washington. 
Washington  responded  by  passing  Public 
Law  78,  a  law  which  permitted  Mexican  field 
hands  to  enter  the  country  under  private 
contract  to  perform  unskilled  work — stoop 
labor. 

Each  year  thereafter  growers  foimd  It 
profitable  to  Increase  the  number  of  labor- 
ers brought  m  under  contract.  By  1056,  the 
United  States  was  Importing  446,107  braceros 
to  work  In  the  fields.  Not  only  was  the  labor 
cheap.  It  was  flexible.  When  the  Job  was 
finished  the  force  could  be  sent  home  or 
moved  on  to  another  area. 

Meanwhile,  impoverished  resident  Mexi- 
can-Americans, Negroes,  Indians,  and  Anglos 
sat  on  the  sidelines.  They  were  unable  to 
virork  at  the  wages  paid  If  they  were  to  exist 
above  poverty  levels. 

Another  threat  came  with  the  legal  en- 
trant who  came  in  under  the  quotaless  im- 
migration policy.  These  were  the  commu- 
ters, who  made  out  papers  for  entry,  obtained 
permission  to  live  In  the  United  States,  and 
then  proceeded  to  enjoy  the  best  of  the  two 
nations — U.S.  wages  and  Mexican  prices. 

The  scope  of  the  flow  is  perhaps  best  indi- 
cated by  the  number  of  legal  border  cross- 
ings. In  1961,  for  example,  103,670,026  legal 
Mexican  crossings  were  registered,  including 
the  braqpros,  those  with  temporary  work 
visas,  and  those  who  commuted  daUy  to  the 
border  areas.' 

An  illegal  flood  of  entrants  also  developed 
as  the  number  admitted  under  contract  in- 
creased. These  were  the  "wetbewiks"  whom 
American  labor  smugglers  sometimes  brought 
in.  Farmers  were  more  than  willing  to  hire 
Mexicans  whoso  pay  they  did  not  have  to 
guarantee,  whose  housing  they  did  not  have 
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to  maintain,  whose  Illegality  made  them  even 
Q>ore  exploitable.  (PJj.  78  had  set  minimum 
itandards  which  farmers  often  thought 
accesslve.) 

Complaints  to  Congress  caused  the  U.S. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  to 
become  more  active.  The  U8IANS  can  exert 
many  pressures.  It  can  deport  after  hear- 
ings and  appeals  and  court  Judgments. 
And,  It  can  recommend  to  an  alien  that  he 
leave.  The  numbers  of  actions  which  fell 
Into  the  latter  category  are  surprising.* 


Period 


19«M« 
1M5-49 
H6(M4 
ISU-S8 


Mexicans 
deported 


17,078 
70,606 
63,  MS 
25,113 


Reauired 
to  leave 


40,101 

78.V326 

3,841.662 

237.093 


'Julian  Samora,  "The  Spanish  Speaking 
People  In  the  United  States,"  a  pilot  study 
prepared  for  the  U.S.  ComnUsslon  on  Civil 
Rights,  summary  prepared  by  Eleanor  Rubin, 
p.  17. 


Tbe  national  expulsion  policy,  for  that  ia 
what  it  became,  did  not  improve  the  status 
ot  the  Mexican-American.  Many  Illegiti- 
mate expulsions  accompanied  the  export- 
ing of  illegal  wetbacks.  Many  southwest- 
ems  today  regard  "Operation  Wetback"  in 
much  the  same  light  as  the  general  popula- 
tion does  the  horror  of  the  Japanese  In- 
ternment P>rogram  during  World  War  n. 

The  most  obvious  effect,  then,  of  the 
Bracero  Program  was  to  keep  wages  low  by 
means  of  a  glutted  labor  market.  However, 
a  not  so  obvious  effect,  and  perhaps  an  ulti- 
mately more  harmful  effect,  was  to  reinforce 
the  Anglo's  view  of  the  Mexican-American 
u  an  bumble  field  worker  and  to  reinforce 
the  Mexican-American's  view  of  himself  as 
a  member  of  an  ethnic  group  other  than  the 
dominant  Anglo  one. 

In  the  first  Instance,  everywhere  the  Anglo 
looked  be  saw  Mexican  nationals  in  the  flelds 
and  being  moved  from  farm  to  farm.  Every 
time  the  Anglo  read  in  the  local  newspapers 
or  Spanish-speaking  p>eople  he  read  of  na- 
tionals. When  he  thought  of  the  brown  peo- 
ple, he  Increasingly  thought  of  Mexican 
nationals. 

In  the  latter  Instance,  with  only  the  con- 
tacts with  ethnic  ways  which  normally  would 
have  occurred  and  with  an  Increasing  num- 
br  of  contacts  with  Anglo  ethnic  ways  which 
resulted  from  wartime  shifts,  the  Mexican- 
American  predictably  would  have  become  a«- 
ilmllated  Into  the  dominant  Anglo  com- 
munity much  more  readily.  However,  the 
eoMtant  renewal  of  contacts  with  the  "old 
world"  through  the  Incoming  braceros  and 
other  legal  and  Illegal  Mexican  entrant* 
constantly  reinforced  folkways  and  patterns. 
Those  elements  which  the  Anglo  found  "dif- 
ferent" were  perpetuated. 

PAKADOX  or  EgUALTTT 

In  another  area,  too,  and  in  a  less  tan- 
gible way.  the  rug  was  soon  pulled  from 
under  the  post-war  Mexican-American. 

Separateness,  on  whatever  basis,  makes 
for  unity  within  the  separated  group.  The 
Mexican-American  had  been  separated  from 
the  Anglo  communities  in  several  ways.  He 
tended  to  live  apart  In  "barrios."  He  usually 
found  his  schools  popxilated  largely  and 
even  totaUy  by  other  Mexican-Americans. 
He  foimd  that  less  money  was  spent  on  thoee 
jchools.  He  found  he  was  excluded  from 
jury  duty.  In  many  communities  he  was 
ttcluded  from  parks,  from  motion  plc- 
Jwe  theaters,  from  swimming  pools,  and 
pom  other  public  places.  Certain  nelghbor- 
^'txxJs  excluded  him  no  matter  how 
acceptable  he  may  have  been  culturally  and 
ProfeMlonally.  In  some  towns  of  the  South- 
vest  the  Mexican-American  did  not 
P»tronl2e  certain  barber  shops  or  store*. 
raere  were  no  "Keep  Out"  signs,  but  Instead 

J  Leo  Greber  et  al.,  "Mexican-American 
•y  Project,"  Advanced  Report  2,  Graduate 
ol  of  Business  Administration,  V.CljJi.. 


of  a  civil  greeting  for  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can cxistomer,  the  shopkeeper  "made  one  a 
bad  face,"  as  the  saying  had  it. 

The  separateness  that  resulted  often  led 
to  a  drawing  together  within  the  Spanish - 
speaking  communities.  Ethnic  pride  was 
high  after  World  War  II.  Anglos  had  not 
yet  flooded  Into  the  Southwest.  Many  traces 
of  the  Mexican  heritage  were  to  be  seen 
everywhere.  Solidarity  was  growing.  It  took 
a  variety  of  forms  In  Arizona  and  In  Texas 
and  California  (each  of  the  latter  had  almost 
forty  percent  of  the  Spanish  surnamed 
population),  but  the  solidarity  and  the  de- 
sire for  and  equal  place  In  the  sun  was  ap- 
parent. In  short,  Mexican-Americans  were 
becoming  a  force. 

Potentially,  this  drawing  together  could 
have  led  to  block  voting  and  a  variety  of 
other  activist  pressures  upon  the  Anglo  com- 
munities. The  post-war  years  saw  take 
shape  such  ethnic  oriented  organizations  as 
the  G.  I.  Forum,  Political  Action  for  Spanish 
Speaking  Organizations,  the  League  of 
United  Latin  American  Citizens,  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  and,  later,  the  Mexican-Amer- 
ican Political  Association  and  the  Federa- 
tion of  Mexican-American  Organizations. 
However,  at  no  time  could  any  of  these 
groups  muster  the  necessary  unity  to  achieve 
the  drive  of  either  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  or 
the  Japanese  American  Citizens  League. 
Paradoxically,  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
enough  "separateness." 

EPFECrs    or    LBOAL    DKCISIONS 

Several  legal  decisions,  most  often  In 
school  cases,  through  the  years  In  various 
places  undermined  wliatever  tendency  there 
might  have  been  to  unite  on  the  basis  of 
color,  or  race,  or  ethnic  considerations.  Two 
decisions  involving  Jury  service  were  of  par- 
ticular Importance. 

In  Texas  prior  to  1954,  the  practice  of  ex- 
cluding Spanish-speaking  persons  from 
Juries  led  to  charges  of  \inequal  Justice  In 
prejudiced  courts.  The  courts  of  Texas 
had  held  uniformly  that  the  prohibition 
against  the  systematic  exclusion  of  a  racial 
group  from  jury  service  did  not  "Include  and 
apply  to  members  of  different  nationalities. 
Mexicans  or  Latin-Americans  are  not  of  a 
race  different  than  white."* 

The  clever  wording  of  this  decision  made 
It  poeslble  to  continue  to  exclude  Mexloan- 
Amerlcans  from  jury  service. 

By  a  landmark  decision  in  that  year  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tended the  Jiu-y  exclusion  rule  to  Spanish- 
speaking  peoples.  The  Court  held  that  the 
protection  of  the  14th  Amendment  in  this 
regard  is  not  limited  to  classes  of  "white" 
and  "Negro"  but  includes  any  class  against 
which  distinctions  are  made  In  the  commu- 
nity and  which  make  up  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  popiUatlon.* 

The  decision,  along  with  those  involving 
the  schools,  was  met  with  delight  on  the 
part  of  the  Mexican-American.  The  word 
spread  like  wlldflre.  Discrimination  was 
now  illegal:  justice  In  the  courts  and  equal- 
ity in  education.  Separate  schools  could 
now  be  closed.  Spanish-speaking  Americans 
could  sit  In  the  lower  part  of  the  movie 
houses.  Believing  that  they  were  now  offi- 
cially "white,"  many  Mexican-Americans  be- 
gan to  act  like  white  (while  they  stood  a  bit 
Btralghter,  they  started  looking  down  on 
Negroes  and  Indians).  In  too  many  caaes, 
they  no  longer  vigorously  fought  to  correct 
ethnic  Injustices. 


'Rogers  v.  State,  236  S.W.  2d  141,  143  (Tex. 
Crlm.  App.  1961).  Accord  Salazar  v.  State, 
193  S.W.  2d  211  (Tex.  Crlm.  App.  1946);  San- 
Chez  V.  State,  181  S.W.  2d  87  (Tex.  Crlm.  App. 
1944) .  Contra,  Juarez  v.  State,  277  S.W.  1091 
(Tex.  Crlm  App.  1025)  jury  excliuion  of 
Roman  Catholics). 

*Hemand*a  v.  Texaa,  847  UJ3.  476  (IQM). 


These  court  decislona  took  much  of  the 
fury  out  of  the  growing  drives  for  equality. 
At  the  time  when  the  Negro,  under  the  Im- 
pact of  the  civil  rlghte  decisions  of  the  fif- 
ties, was  beginning  to  flex  his  street  musclee. 
the  Mexican-American  was  sitting  down  to 
bask  in  his  equality.  And,  if  anyone 
doubted  his  equality,  he  would  reach  back 
and  pull  out  a  driver's  license  marked 
"white"  to  prove  It. 

The  equality  was  Illusory.  The  cases 
meant  little  to  the  Anglo-in-the-street:  he 
still  too  often  regarded  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can as  different  and  therefore  Inferior.  To 
the  Mexican-American,  the  decisions  seemed 
to  be  an  excuse  to  stop  fighting.  The  rug, 
now,  had  really  been  pulled  out. 

FTW    HOPKTtTL    SIGNS 

Latterly,  the  Mexican-American  has  pre- 
ferred to  use  the  "white  man's"  political  ap- 
proach to  attempt  to  solve  remaining  prob- 
lems. There  are  perhaps  ten  political  ethnic 
organizations  for  the  Mexican-American  for 
every  one  social  service  organization.  Po- 
litical appointments  were  sought  and  bet- 
ter Jobs  through  political  pressure.  They 
sought  better  schools  by  attempting  to  in- 
fluence school  board  elections.  Only  in  rare 
instances  (LULAC  is  one)  did  Mexican- 
Americans  establish  programs  similar  to 
those  of  the  National  Urban  League,  the 
NAACP,  B'nal  B*rlth,  or  the  American 
Friends. 

The  generally  quiescent  poeltlon  of  the 
Mexican-American  and  the  resultant  lack  of 
power  had  been  contrasted  sharply  by  the 
aggressiveness  of  the  Negro.  Kennedy's 
election  (perhaps  00  percent  of  Mexican- 
Americans  voted  for  both  Kennedy  and 
Johnson)  was  rapidly  followed  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  several  Negroes  to  Important 
posts.  The  Mexican-American  was  left  look- 
ing on.  The  poverty  programs  seem  more 
because  of  and  for  the  Negro  than  any  other 
group.  Much  "foundation  money"  goes  to 
Negro  colleges  and  universities.  "(There  are 
27  Negro  schools  In  the  United  SUtes.  There 
Is  none  which  might  train  Mexican-Ameri- 
can leadership  as  the  Negro  schools  iiave 
done.  A  foundation  executive  at  a  Los 
Angeles  meeting  would  not  consider  the 
possibility  of  putting  money  into  such  an 
Institution.) 

The  editors  of  "Carta  Editorial."  an  In- 
fluential newsletter  publUhed  in  Los  Angeles, 
account  for  the  contrast:  "If  the  Negro  com- 
munity has  leaped  ahead  of  the  Mexican- 
American  community  In  utilizing  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  It  must  be  because 
that  community  has  moved  faster,  with  more 
decision,  and  has  exerted  more  united  pren- 
sure.  A  great  deal  of  the  Mexican-American 
programming  and  efforts  to  obtain  projects 
and  representation  has  been  carried  out 
through  small  cliques,  exclusive  of  one  an- 
other, and  in  many  cases  uncoordinated  and 
at  variance  with  each  other."  » 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  my  very  able  col- 
league. Congressman  Hinry  Gonzalez, 
of  Texas,  for  taking  this  floor  time  to- 
day and  for  speaking  cogently  and  ac- 
curately to  the  problem  of  discrimina- 
tion and  poverty  in  the  Southwest.  He 
has  spoken  of  the  Interrelationship  of 
social  forces  which  constantly  reinforce 
one  another  to  deepen  the  general  de- 
moralization and  frustration  of  the  mi- 
nority group. 

Only  recently  have  we  been  shown 
that  the  problem  of  civil  rights  and 
equal  opportunity  Is  not  one  for  the 
South  alone.  Perhaps  only  the  tragic 
suid  violent  incidents  in  major  urban 
areas  of  the  North — Los  Angeles,  New 
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York.  Rochester — could  shock  public  of- 
ficials Into  realization  of  the  tacit,  subtle, 
but  ver>-  real  discrimination  that  exists 
in  the  Northern  and  Western  States.  In 
the  Southwest,  the  plight  of  the  Negro 
IS  shared  by  other  ethnic  groups — the 
Chinese,  the  Japanese,  the  Filipinos,  the 
American  Indians,  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans Poverty  is  much  of  the  problem, 
but  it  is  intensified  and  maintained  for 
additional  reasons — discrimination  to- 
ward the  minority  ciilture. 

The  situation  becomes  graphic  when 
specific  and  so  I  would  like  to  concen- 
trate my  remarks  particularly  on  my 
own  congressional  dtstrict.  the  Ninth 
District  of  California,  containing  more 
residents  of  Mexican-American  descent 
than  any  other  congressional  district  in 
northern  California.  Ii:  Santa  Clara 
County,  for  example,  the  median  nimi- 
ber  of  years  completed  In  school  by  the 
total  population  is  12.2.  by  Negroes  12, 
and  by  Mexican-Americans  8.3.  The 
same  is  true  for  median  income:  the 
figure  for  the  total  population  is  $7,417, 
for  Negroes  $6,280.  and  for  Mexlcan- 
American.s  $5,931. 

In  my  district,  the  Mexican-American 
population  lives  primarily  In  two  cerisus 
tracts.  In  one  tract  the  average  edu- 
cation is  7.3  years  and  in  the  other  6 
years.  The  average  family  income  Is 
$4,840  in  one  and  $5,548  m  the  other. 
Unemployment  Is  high:  11  ;)ercent  In 
one  tract  and  7  9  percent  in  another.  I 
need  not  say  to  you  that  this  Is  an 
Intolerable  situation — this  Is  quite  evi- 
dent. 

In  large  part  the  situation  of  minor- 
ities in  California  is  traceable  to  the  agri- 
culture economy  and  its  needs.  Cali- 
fomlans  have  long  looked  to  minorities 
as  a  source  of  mass  labor  on  the  farm.s — 
beginning  with  the  Chinese.  Japanese, 
and  now  primarily  the  Filipinos  and  the 
Mexicans.  The  agricultural  laborers  of 
this  Nation  have  for  decades  lived  on  the 
fringes  of  American  life  They  have 
largely  been  Ignored  In  the  social  move- 
ments which  stimulated  legislative  pro- 
tection and  benefits  for  most  Americans. 
This,  coupled  with  their  minority  status, 
has  meant  these  persons  have  not  shared 
In  the  benefits  of  a  growing  America 
and  have  not  been  accorded  the  rights 
due  them 

In  employment,  housing,  Income,  edu- 
cation, the  Mexican- American  does  not 
fare  as  well  as  the  American  of  non- 
minority  status.  A  concerted  and  coordi- 
nated attack  in  all  these  fields  is  of  para- 
mount need.  Especially  serious  is  the 
impact  of  socioeconomic  status  and  cul- 
tural distinctions  on  the  education  of 
.youngsters  and  to  this  problem  I  would 
like  to  spefik  more  particularly. 

The  very  high  dropout  rate  for  hlKh 
school  students  of  Spanish  surname  is 
evidence  that  changes  need  to  be  made 
and  special  programs  institu;;ed  in  f»duca- 
tlon  The  Mexican-American  child,  by 
the  time  he  reaches  high  school,  faces 
such  difBculty  that  the  seemingly  easy 
an.wer  is  to  drop  out  of  .'^chool.  Lan- 
guage is  a  tremendous  barrier — it  means 
a  slower  start  in  school  and  that  the 
child  will  gradually  fall  further  and  fur- 
ther behind  The  second  hindrance  is 
his  family's  social  and  economic  level. 


His  parents,  who  may  have  only  a  fourth- 
grade  education  themselves,  would  nat- 
urally have  difficulty  helping  and 
motivating  the  child.  And  finally,  the 
minority  status  contributes  to  the  drop- 
out rate  because  of  discrimination  and 
insults,  especially  in  high  school  where 
the  em-ollment  is  larger  and  more  likely 
mixed  and  the  fear  that  education  will 
not  do  them  any  good  anyway. 

We  cannot  speak  to  this  situation 
without  mentioning  the  cultural  differ- 
ences which  exist  between  persons  of 
Mexican  descent  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. The  continuous  migration  of 
persons  from  Mexico  has  meant  a  strong 
maintenance  of  Mexican  culture  in  Cali- 
fornia. Unfortimately,  the  white  ma- 
jority Is  too  often  not  receptive  and 
unthinkingly  critical.  I  would  suggest 
instead  that  for  the  benefit  of  both  a 
special  effort  is  required  if  we  are  going 
to  correct  the  statistics  of  poverty  cited 
above.  We  are  Just  beginning  to  realize 
that  our  public  schools  are  efHclent  only 
for  middle  and  upper  income  level  stu- 
dents and  that  our  Negro  kids  need  a 
"heswistart"  if  they  are  going  to  be  able 
to  have  a  meaningful  experience  in 
school.  Neither  can  Mexican-American 
children  survive  in  a  school  which  takes 
no  cognizance  of  their  special  needs. 

We  are  making  a  slow  beginning 
through  such  efforts  as  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  stress  that  we  will  not 
succeed  if  we  Ignore  large  segments  of 
our  population— including  the  minorities 
of  the  Southwest.  I  would  also  stress 
that  this  effort  must  be  a  cooperative  one, 
that  no  right  is  truly  guaranteed  until 
It  is  enjoyed  by  all.  I  again  thank  Con- 
gressman OoNZALEz  for  reserving  tills 
time  to  discuss  poverty  and  discrimina- 
tion In  the  Southwest. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gon- 
zales]. He  has  eloquently  voiced  his 
distress  about  the  Intimate  and  endur- 
ing relationship  between  poverty  and 
discrimination  in  the  Southwest,  about 
the  regional  scope  of  these  problems, 
and  about  the  fact  that  minority  groups 
of  many  ethnic  backgrounds  are  caught 
in  this  two-pronged  nightmare. 

The  civil  rights  revolution  has  awak- 
ened the  national  conscience  to  the 
plight  of  our  Negro  citizens.  Our  col- 
league has  pointed  out  that  we  must 
not  overlook  the  difficulties  that  beset 
other  groups  as  well — such  as  persons 
of  Mexican  descent.  Indians,  Chinese. 
Japanese,  and  Filipinos — that  we  must 
fight  to  see  that  all  people  are  helped 
to  secure  their  rights  and  to  receive  what 
they  deserve. 

This  is  especially  poignant  and  under- 
sUndable  to  me  as  a  Congressman  from 
New  York  City.  New  York  has  a  popu- 
lation of  diverse  ethnic  backgroundii. 
All  minorities — Negroes,  Puerto  Ricans, 
and  other  Spanish -speaking  people,  Chi- 
nese and  other  oriental  people — face  the 
twin  problems  of  poverty  and  discrim- 
ination. 

Statistics  pertaining  to  Negro  Income, 
employment,  and  education  are  often 
cited.  And  they  tell  the  story  of  cen- 
turies of  exploitation  and  denial 


For  a  minute  let  us  also  look  at  sta- 
tlstics  pertaining  to  the  Puerto  Rican 
community. 

For  example,  in  New  York  City  among 
Puerto  Ricans  the  median  family  income 
was  only  $3,811  in  1960.  The  1960  cen- 
sus showed  an  unemployment  rate  of 
9.9  per  100  for  Puerto  Rlcan  men  and 
10.6  for  Puerto  Rican  women.  The 
median  school  years  completed  by  Puerto 
Ricans  was  only  7.6.  At  that  time  53 
percent  of  Puerto  Rlcan  adults  had  not 
completed  the  eighth  grade,  while  an- 
other 17  percent  had  not  gone  beyond 

Iv. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  since 
1960.  In  1965,  for  example,  I  cospon- 
sored  the  amendment  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  which  provided  that  Span- 
ish-speaking citizens  could  vote  if  they 
had  completed  a  sixth-grade  education 
in  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problems  remain  mas- 
sive for  all  deprived  groups.  In  New 
York  we  have  had  for  some  time  a  fair 
employment  practices  law,  a  State  com- 
mission against  discrimination,  and  a 
New  York  City  fair  housing  law.  This 
is  not  generally  the  case  throughout  the 
Southwest. 

Even  with  increasing  civil  rights  and 
poverty  legislation,  we  have  not  even  be- 
gun to  scratch  the  surface  in  enforce- 
ment or  carrying  out  of  programs.  Dis- 
crimination stUl  remains  a  barrier  for 
minority  groups  trying  to  fight  their  way 
out  of  poverty  into  a  decent  life.  And,  in 
true  circular  fashion,  poverty  imchecked 
still  helps  to  keep  people  segregated  out 
of  the  mainstream  of  society  and  easily 
marked  for  discrimination. 

To  meet  these  twin  evils,  we  must  press 
for  a  minimum  wage  of  $2,  for  massive 
programs  to  eradicate  slums  and  supple- 
ment rents  where  needed,  for  an  econ- 
omy that  provides  fuU  employment  and 
adequately  compensates  Idled  workers 
when  It  cannot  do  so,  for  full  education:. 
opportunity  for  all,  for  full  legal  servio 
and  comprehensive  medical  care  for  all 
who  need  them  without  regard  to  ability 
to  pay. 

In  short,  we  must  make  sure  that  no 
one  finds  the  barriers  of  discrimination 
preventing  his  full  access  to  the  rights, 
benefits,  and  privileges  of  democracy. 
Without  this  achievement  the  war 
against  poverty  wUl  be  lost  before  it  Is 
fairly  begun. 

The  social  sickness  of  the  urban  ghetto 
and  the  social  sickness  of  the  Southwest 
as  described  by  our  colleague  must  be 
attacked  on  a  full  scale. 

I  am  delighted  to  join  my  colleague  in 
this  special  order,  for  he  has  made  a 
major  contribution  to  a  better  imder- 
standing  of  the  depth  of  poverty  In 
America.  We  must  not  rest  until  It  is 
totally  eliminated. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Spesiker,  I  want  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues In  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  the  often  neglected 
situation  of  poverty  and  discrimination 
experienced  by  persons  of  Mexican - 
American  descent  in  the  Southwestern 
States. 

My  own  congressional  district,  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  irxcludes  the  largest  per- 
centage of  Spanish  surname  residents  In 
the  State  of  California — nearly  30  per- 
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cent,  or  about  120,000  persons.  This  in- 
cludes the  unincorporated  portion  of  East 
Los  Angeles  and  the  Lincoln  Heights  and 
Echo  Park  areas  of  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles. 

One  of  the  most  discouraging  aspects 
of  the  Los  Angeles  problem  is  the  fact 
that  the  economic  situation  is  worsening 
rather  than  getting  better. 

A  recent  special  census  survey  of  the 
South  and  East  Los  Angeles  areas  taken 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  shows  some 
interesting  statistics  and  comparisons 
between  1960  and  1965  census  figures 
and  between  the  Negro  and  the  Mexican- 
American  communities  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  special  census  resulted  from  a  re- 
quest made  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportimity  following  last  summer's  dis- 
turbance in  Watts.  In  general,  it  shows 
a  lowering  of  average  living  conditions 
and  a  higher  concentration  of  both  Ne- 
groes and  Mexican-Americans  In  the  re- 
spective areas. 

Since  a  great  part  of  the  Mexican- 
American  neighborhoods  in  East  Los  An- 
geles are  in  the  29th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, which  I  represent,  I  have  been 
studying  these  figures  closely.  Three 
geographical  areas  were  delineated  in 
East  Los  Angeles  by  the  census  takers, 
identified  as  Boyle  Heights,  City  Ter- 
race and  East  Los  Angeles.  Roughly, 
Boyle  Heights  Includes  all  of  the  terri- 
tory on  the  east  side  that  is  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles — 
on  the  west  side  of  Indiana  Street  and 
bounded  by  25th  Street  and  Valley  Bou- 
levard on  the  south  and  north — and  as 
far  west  as  Alameda  Street.  City  Ter- 
race area  Is  bounded  by  the  Alhambra 
and  Monterey  Park  city  limits  on  the 
north  and  east,  by  the  Los  Angeles  city 
limits  on  the  west,  suid  roughly,  to 
Brooklyn  Avenue  on  the  south.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  unincorporated  area,  reach- 
ing approximately  to  the  Santa  Ana 
Freeway  on  the  south  and  to  Monterey 
Park  and  Montebello  city  limits  on  the 
north  and  east.  Is  denoted  as  East  Los 
Angeles  in  the  survey. 

INCOME  IS  LOWEB 

It  Is  dlsaptx>inting  to  note  that  the 
median  Income  for  this  entire  area 
dropped  over  the  1960  to  1965  period — 
adjusted  for  price  changes — by  about 
$400— from  $5,513  to  $5,106.  This  Is  ap- 
proximately the  same  percentage  ratio 
of  the  drop  In  median  income  in  South 
Los  Angeles,  although  It  runs  about  $400 
higher  per  year  in  the  Mexican-American 
community  than  in  the  Negro  commu- 
nity. 

The  incidence  of  poverty  on  the  East 
Side  was  almost  as  high  as  South  Los  An- 
geles, however — 23.6  percent  as  opposed 
to  26.8  percent.  This  is  about  2  percent 
higher  than  in  1960.  Poverty  figures  ran 
higher  hi  Boyle  Heights— 26.3  percent^ 
than  in  the  other  two  areas,  but  an  un- 
usually high  proportion  of  young  fam- 
Oies— with  family  heads  under  25  years 
old— are  living  below  the  poverty  level 
In  aty  Terrace— 47.4  percent.  This 
compares  with  an  overall  average  In  the 
Mexican-American  communities  of  32.1 
percent  for  this  age  group  and  is  a  jump 
of  19  percent  from  the  1960  figure  of  28.4 
percent. 


CTTEMPLOTMENT  DBOF  18  DISAPPOIMTINC 

Unemplojmient  Is  down  about  1  per- 
cent— from  about  8  to  7  percent  over  the 
5-year  period  on  the  East  Side,  as  com- 
pared with  a  drop  from  about  11  to  10 
percent  in  the  Negro  area.  This  Is  not 
a  really  promising  figure,  however,  when 
there  was  a  drop  from  12  to  6  percent  in 
the  unemployment  figure  for  nonwhlte 
males  nationwide. 

Housing  conditions  have  worsened  on 
the  East  Side  during  the  past  5  years,  as 
well,  with  the  number  of  deteriorating 
units  increasing  from  20  to  28  percent. 
City  Terrace  appears  to  be  in  the  worst 
shape,  with  the  number  of  deteriorating 
units  increasing  from  27  to  38  percent. 
At  the  same  time,  real  estate  values  have 
Increased — sQong  with  the  general  trend 
in  Los  Angeles  County — and  rents  have 
jiunped  from  an  average  of  $63  per 
month  in  1960  to  $75  in  1965.  Paradoxi- 
cally, City  Terrace  shows  the  highest 
average  rent,  going  from  $66  in  1960  to 
$79  In  1965. 

HEAVtEB  CONCENTRATIONS 

The  overall  population  trend  In  the 
Mexican -American  community  has 
moved  toward  higher  concentration — 
just  as  In  the  Negro  areas — although  the 
total  population  on  the  East  Side  has 
dropped.  While  the  number  of  persons 
in  the  area  went  from  193,000  to  a  little 
over  178,000  in  the  5-year  period,  there 
was  an  increase  of  more  than  7,000  per- 
sons with  Spanish  surnames.  The  pro- 
EKjrtlon  of  Spanish  surnames  increased 
from  66.1  percent  to  75.6  percent. 

An  increase  of  p)ersons  who  have  re- 
cently moved  into  the  East  Los  Angeles 
area  from  outside  the  United  States  Is 
also  evident,  with  6.6  percent  now  Indi- 
cating residence  in  another  country  5 
years  ago  as  opposed  to  5.5  percent  In 
this  category  5  years  ago. 

Another  aspect  of  discrimination 
which  the  Mexican-American  shares 
with  the  Negro  is  reflected  in  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System.  During  the  debate 
on  the  recent  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act  for  fiscal  year  1966,  on  March 
29,  1966.  I  stated: 

Negroes,  Mexican-Americans,  and  those 
persons  generally  in  the  less  affluent  sector 
of  our  society,  bear  a  heavier  burden  than 
most,  simply  because  they  do  not  qualify 
for  or  cajinot  afford  the  methods  of  obtain- 
ing deferment  status — primarily,  attendance 
at  an  institution  of  higher  learning. 

I  recently  discovered  another  problem  that 
is  the  result  of  our  failure  to  update  proce- 
dures and,  whether  or  not  It  actually  results 
in  dlscrtmlnatory  selection  procedures,  it 
certainly  could  have  such  implications  and  Is 
a  matter  that  should  be  corrected. 

The  problem  Involves  the  fact  that  in  the 
areas  In  Los  Angeles  County  -where  we  have 
an  extremely  heavy  concentration  of  Mexi- 
can-American citizens,  there  are  thiree  Selec- 
tive Service  Boards  operating,  and  only  one 
member  from  these  Boards  is  of  Mexican- 
American  descent.  In  fact,  m  all  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  with  more  than  600,000 
Mexican-American  citizens,  there  seems  to 
be  only  this  one  draft  board  member  from 
this  ethmc  background. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  I  have  contacted  the 
Selective  Service  System  concerning  this  sit- 
uation and  have  received  full  cooperation 
and  courtesy.  It  appears  that  we  will  be  able 
to  bring  about  corrective  action  in  the  near 
future.  But,  this  leads  me  to  wonder  what 
the  situation  is  In  other  parte  of  the  nation. 


I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  for  the  great 
service  he  is  rendering  the  people  of  his 
State  as  well  as  the  citizens  of  the  entire 
United  States  in  bringing  attention  to 
this  problem. 

Los  Angeles  is  awakening  to  the  needs 
of  its  Mexican -American  barrios  and  to 
the  problems  of  the  community  in  gen- 
eral. This  awakening  is  being  brought 
about  not  by  Federal  programs  or  by 
scholarly  studies,  but  by  a  group  of  lead- 
ers from  the  community.  Itself,  who  have 
astutely  recognized  that  now  Is  the  time 
for  the  activity  from  within  the  com- 
munity which  will  stimulate  general 
awareness  of  the  prob'em  and.  hope- 
fully, will  also  stimulate  some  answers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  number  of  pertinent  ar- 
ticles which  have  recently  appeared  in 
the  local  newspapers  which  serve  to  illus- 
trate both  the  problems  In  Los  Angeles 
and  the  awareness  of  the  community 
leaders  who  will  play  a  great  part  in  the 
future  of  these  Americans  of  Mexican 
descent: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr,  34,  1966) 
Mexican -American       Prttstration       Told — 

Speakxb  Sats  Latins  Peel  Thet  Are  Ne- 
glected m  Poverty  War 

(By  Richard  Bergholz) 

There's  a  growing  sense  of  frustration 
among  Mexican-Americans  that  they  aren't 
getting  their  fair  share  of  help  and  attention 
from  antlpoverty  officials,  a  racial  confer- 
ence was  told  here  Saturday. 

But  there  were  differing  views  on  whether 
this  frustration  would  lead  to  race  riots. 

Juan  Acevedo,  a  social  worker  and  repre- 
sentotlve  of  the  Council  of  Mexican-Ameri- 
can Affairs,  said  at  the  conference  of  the 
recently  organized  Political  Umty  for 
Mexican -Americans  (PUMA) : 

"There  is  a  feeimg  that  If  It  takes  a  Watta 
riot  for  the  Negroes  to  get  some  attention 
and  all  this  help  from  the  war  on  fxjverty. 
then  maybe  that's  what  the  Mexican-Amer- 
ican should  consider." 

But  George  Sotelo,  a  Pasadena  mechanical 
engineer  who  presided  over  the  PUMA  gen- 
eral sessions,  said  he  thmks  violence  is  un- 
likely, that  better  Mexican-American  or- 
ganization for  political  action  offers  better 
hope  for  achlevmg  better  conditions. 

problems  discussbd 

Representatives  from  many  Mexican- 
American  political  and  civic  organizations  at- 
tended the  PXTMA  sessions  at  the  Alesandrla 
and  participated  m  day-long  panel  meet- 
ings on  a  variety  of  governmental  and  politi- 
cal problems. 

Objective:  to  seek  a  better  consensus  on 
political  and  governmental  needs  of  Mexican- 
Americans  and  to  develop  a  kind  of  yardstick 
against  which  to  measure  candidates  for 
public  office. 

Sotelo  said  the  new  organization,  which 
has  statewide  interests.  wUl  not  endorse 
candidates. 

Many  delegates  zeroed  in  on  the  war  on 
poverty  as  an  example  of  govemmmt  assist- 
ance gomg  primarily  to  Negroes,  while 
Mexican-Americans  are  Ignored. 

Richard  Tafoya,  pre-vocationai  supervisor 
for  the  Economic  and  Touth  Opportunities 
Agency  (EYOA),  the  local  operating  head  of 
the  war  on  poverty  program,  said  "if  the 
squeaky  wheel  gets  the  grease,  then  we're 
going  to  have  to  squeak  a  lot  more  to  get 
some  help." 

Mexican-Americans  generally  are  "dls- 
satlsffed  with  antlpoverty  administration 
both  here  and  In  Washington,"  Tafoya  said 
In  reporting  the  findings  of  a  PUMA  "war 
on  poverty"  panel. 
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Tafova    said    :his    dlasatlsfactlon    centers 


on: 

1 — An  inadequate  participation  of  the  poor 
In  the  program. 

2 — A  belief  that  more  Mexlcan-AmerlcanB 
should  be  represented  on  the  program's  pol- 
icy-making level  and  that  Sairgent  Shrlver, 
director  of  the  program,  should  name  a 
MexicAn- American  assistant. 

i — A  need  for  presenting  Information  on 
',h(j  proRrams  !n  simpler  languages  and, 
where  necessary,  in  Spanish, 

Me.x'.oan-Americans  also  are  demanding  to 
.'.:.  _>'*■  ;:e  s.iid,  how  many  of  their  racial  group 
^1.-?'  benefl'-ing  from  poverty  programs  and 
how  many  are  serving  on  local  or  county 
po\  erty  boards  or  in  sta.T  job*. 

Several  Negroes  sat  In  on  a  panel  session 
on  Intergroup  relations  presided  over  by 
educator  Ralpn  Poblano. 

Mexican-Americans  and  Negroes  have  a 
similar  hunger  for  better  education,  better 
housing,  jobs  and  better  treatment  by  law 
enforcement  officers,  Poblano  said. 

But  Mexican-Americana  differ  from  Ne- 
gT<3«s  In  their  language  their  religion  and 
their  psychological  reaction  to  their  heritage, 
he  said. 

Poblano  submitted  a  report  on  education 
which  charged  that  the  Mexican-American 
level  of  achievement  In  school  lags  four  years 
behind  the  Anglo-American  and  two  years 
behind  the  Negro, 

Delegates  adopted  a  statement  condemning 
the  5tate  educational  system  because  "state 
curricula  'ails  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Mexlcdn-.Amerlcan  student  " 

.Another  st.itemen;  adopted  asserted  that 
"every  politician  should  commit  himself  to 
the  principle  that  the  poor  should  be  In  con- 
trol of  poverty  programs." 

Delegates  generally  agreed  that  more  will 
be  accomplished  if  efforts  to  achieve  Im- 
proved conditions  are  based  on  a  multiracial 
basl-s  t.han  on  a  go-it-alone  approach. 

Oscar  Fernandez  headed  a  panel  dlscxis- 
sion  on  problems  relating  to  the  election  of 
Mexican-.Americans  to  public  offlce,  and  Dr. 
-Manuel  Guerra  led  a  panel  discussion  on 
education. 


fFYom  the  Parksldo  Journal    I'loe  Angelea), 

Mar.  17,  19661 

Equ.^l    OppoBTtxjfrrr     ForND.xnoN     Lists    6 

PorNTs   roR  Mexican-.Americans 

A  six -point  program  to  stimulate  better 
employment  opportunities  for  Mexlcan- 
Ajnerlcans  was  released  Friday  by  the  Equal 
Opportunity  Foundation. 

The  program  jxjlnts  were  shaped  from 
reconuner.datlons  by  the  1.000  profeaalonal 
and  community  people  who  attended  the 
EOP-Sponsored  Mexlcan-.Amerlcan  ESmploy- 
ment  and  Kducatlon  Conference  In  Loe 
Angeles  last  month. 

"The  newcomer  Is  the  Individual  who  Is 
mo«t  frequently  the  victim  of  prejudice  and 
exploitation,"  according  to  D{..nlclo  Morales, 
executive  director  of  the  EOF 

"He  brings  a  triple  handicap  Into  our  com- 
munity: he  has  limited  education — generally 
Including  Uttle  or  no  understanding  of  the 
English  language;  he  has  no  marketable 
sIcUl;  and  his  skin  is  dark. 

"Our  society  la  still  very  color-consclotw," 
Morales  stated,  "and  In  pl.aces  where  a  falr- 
cxaniplected  Mexican-American  may  be  ac- 
oepted.  a  darker -skinned  one  will  be  turned 
away," 

Morales  added  that  while  the  power  struc- 
ture generally  denies  the  existence  jf  "color- 
oonaclouisnees,"  Mexlcan-Amerlc&n  commu- 
nity persons  attending  the  EOF  conference 
were  very  much  aware  of  It. 

To  reach  this  Individual,  and  to  provide  all 
Mexican- Americana  with  a  fair,  oocnpetltive 
employment  opportunity,  the  following  rec- 
ommendations were  made 

1.  That  office*  be  set  up  In  urban  "port-of- 
entry"  are&s  to  assist  the  rural  immigrant  In 
discovering  his  educational  and  employment 


rights  and  opportunities,  and  to  aid  blm  In 
overcoming  prejudice  In  seeking  employment. 

2.  That  Industry  make  better  use  of  com- 
munity and  Spanish-language  newspapers 
and  other  media  In  Its  campaign  to  provide 
"equal  employment  opporttmlty"  to  all  ml- 
norltiee. 

3.  That  government  agencies  make  them- 
selves more  readily  available  to  the  poverty- 
area  Mexican-American  whose  culture  and 
language  make  It  vlrttially  impossible  for  him 
to  communicate  his  exi)erlencefi  of  prejudice 
to  agencies  which  supposedly  are  set  up  to 
seek  these  out. 

4.  That  persons  with  extra  talents,  such 
as  being  bllln^al,  be  rewarded  for  theee  by 
their  employers — both  In  government  and 
Industry — provided  their  Job  utilizes  these 
special  talents. 

5.  That  citizenship  as  an  employment 
requisite  be  re-evaluated  In  jobs  and  Indus- 
tries where  there  Is  no  danger  to  national 
security  Involved. 

6.  That  special  programs  be  Initiated  to 
assist  the  dark-skinned  Mexican-American 
under  the  vmder-skllled  new  arrival. 

"It's  evident  that  our  system  Is  not  only 
falling  to  meet  the  challenge  of  providing 
equal  employment  opportunity  to  the  Mex- 
ican-American," Morales  concluded.  "But 
It's  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that  society 
refuses  to  recognize  what  the  problems  are." 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times] 
Rack  Disckiminatton   in   Emplotmxnt   Re- 
duced— But  UCLA  Economist  Finds  Mohk 
Subtle  PACToaa,  8uch  as  Lack  or  Skills, 
Growing 

Discrimination  In  en^loyment  of  Negroes 
and  Mexican-Americans  here  on  the  sole 
basis  of  race  or  national  origin  Is  diminish- 
ing. 

But  it  Is  Increasing  on  the  basis  of  more 
subtle  factors  such  as  lack  of  education  and 
skills,  age  and  personal  characteristics  as- 
sociated with  race. 

This  report  was  given  Thursday  to  the  state 
Pair  Employment  I>ractlce8  Commission  by 
Dr.  Paul  Bullock,  assistant  research  econo- 
mist in  the  UCLA  Institute  of  Industrial 
Relations. 

BETTER    EXCUSES 

Telling  the  results  of  an  InsUtute  survey 
In  1964  on  the  employment  experiences  of 
Negroes  In  South  Loe  Angeles  and  Mexican- 
Americans  in  East  Loe  Angeles,  Dr.  Bullock 
said: 

"We  are  entering  a  new  era  where  dis- 
crimination Is  hard  to  pin  down  as  attributa- 
ble solely  to  race  or  national  origin. 

"Employers,  labor  unions  and  hiring  agen- 
cies are  finding  superficially  better  excuses 
for  not  hiring  or  promoting  members  of  these 
racial  minorities. 

"These  excuses  Include  lack  of  education, 
and  lack  of  skills,  together  with  such  per- 
sonal characteristics  as  not  fitting  Into  the 
accepted  norms  on  dress,  style  of  haircut, 
police  arrest  records,  speech  and  behavior." 

Present  antip>overty  legislation  Is  not  pro- 
ducing the  solutions  to  help  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans and  Negroes  overcome  this  type  of  em- 
ployment discrimination.  Dr.  Bullock  said. 

Dr.  Bullock  said  the  survey  showed  that 
recent  migrants  to  the  Los  Angeles  area  are 
better  employed  than  many  Negroes  and 
Mexican-Americans  who  have  been  here  10 
years  or  more. 

Dr.  Bullock  recommended  retraining  pro- 
grams be  oriented  more  toward  allowing 
Negroee  and  Mexican-Americans  to  make  so- 
cial readjustments  and  obtain  Integration 
experience  which  would  fit  them  for  normal 
employment. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Uay  8,  19M] 

Rbvolt  in  the  Baesios — Socui.  PxBiaarr 

Srms  MExicAif-AMEEicAira 

«By  Jack  Jones,  Times  staff  writer) 
"Tou  cant  describe  Mexican-Americans," 
shouted  an  angry  14-year-old  boy  from  East 


Los  Angeles.  "We  don't  want  to  talk  about 
our  ancestors  and  aU  that.  What's  the 
chlcano  today?     That's  what  counts!" 

Others  broke  In : 

"We're  Mexicans." 

"We're  Mexican-Americans." 

"That's  what  we  want  to  bo  treated  like- 
Americans." 

"Vm  an  American.  I  live  in  the  United 
States." 

These  were  some  of  the  200  teenagers  at- 
tending a  three-day  Mexican-American 
Youth  Leadership  Conference  under  the 
trees  beyond  Mallbu  In  April.  Their  ex- 
plosion of  self -appraisal  startled  adult  coun- 
selors. 

EMOTIONS   TAKE    OVER 

It  was  the  first  time  since  the  County  Re- 
lations Commission-sponsored  meeting  began 
four  years  ago  that  a  half  dozen  "leaders" 
did  not  take  over  while  the  rest  waited  la 
bored  silence  for  lunch. 

The  unexpected,  emotional  and  often- 
heated  search  for  identification  by  these  few 
of  800,000  persons  In  the  county  who  defy 
neat  categorization  and  are  sometimes  de- 
scribed feebly  as  "the  Spamsh  surname  pop- 
ulation" was  a  tiny  outcropping  of  a  proud 
new  revolt. 

The  youngster  who  protested,  "Chicanes 
(slang  for  'Mexicans')  don't  give  a  damn. 
They  could  do  good  things,  but  he's  always 
getting  rowdy  and  everything."  was  put  down 
Instantly  by  a  16-year-old  Lincoln  Heights 
girl: 

"Mexican-American  means  blcultural  and 
blUngual  •  •  •  a  Uttle  more  than  other 
Amertcans." 

HOPETUL    SIGNS    NOTED 

Whether  the  apparent  shattering  of  a  long- 
prevalent  sense  of  frustration  and  inferior- 
ity— produced  by  the  predominantly  Anglo 
society's  view  of  Mexicans  as  lemon  pickers 
and  railroad  laborers — is  actually  the  begin- 
ning of  a  dramatic  change,  the  fact  remains 
that  there  are  other  signs. 

Aghast  that  the  problems  of  Negroes  are 
receiving  the  lion's  part  of  public  and  fed- 
eral attention — even  though  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans share  most  of  the  dlfDcultles  and  are 
even  worse  off  educationally — an  angry  col- 
lection of  activists  In  their  early  308  has 
suddenly  appeared. 

It  was  these  "young  Pancho  Villas"  from 
Southern  California  who  triggered  the  walk- 
out of  50  Mexican-Americans  from  a  federal 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion conference  In  Albuquerque  on  March 
28,  to  protest  the  "hollow  promises"  and 
"Up  service"  of  the  government  and  the 
commission  which  has  no  Mexican-American 
members. 

Excitement  has  swept  virtually  all  Mexi- 
can-American organizations  throughout  the 
Southwest,  who  regard  the  Albuquerque 
walkouts  as  a  second  "El  Grito,"  the  1810 
shout  by  Pra.  Miguel  Hidalgo  y  CostUla  in 
the  village  of  Dolores  to  launch  the  rebellion 
against  the  Spanish. 

The  walkout,  v^rote  two  national  colum- 
nists, "turned  out  to  be  the  opening  day  for 
a  poUtlcal  revolt  by  the  Mexican-American 
community." 

Although  that  demonstration  of  mass  dis- 
enchantment with  "being  talked  to  but 
Ignored"  prompted  President  Johnson  to 
promise  full  attention  to  their  problems  of 
discrimination  In  housing.  Jobs  and  educa- 
tion, the  Mexican-Americans  are  still  wait- 
ing for  him  to  meet  with  them  personaUy. 

DKKOKSTRATIONS  URGED 

On  April  28,  at  a  Statler  HUton  banquet 
honoring  the  Albuquerque  delegation  (who 
wore  tiny  huaraches  as  proud  symbols  of 
their  walkout)  speaker  after  speaker  from 
Mexican-American  organizations  called  for 
demonstrations,  plcketlngs  and  more  walk- 
outs to  prove  they  have  had  enough  talk. 

"Baatante"  they  said.    Enough. 
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"That  walkout,"  said  a  Los  Angeles  Mexi- 
can-American, "was  the  first  time  there  has 
been  cohesive,  antisocial  action  on  the  p&rt 
of  successful,  'accepted'  Mexican-Americans 
from  all  over  the  Southwest,  and  it  was  these 
young  guys  from  CaUfornla  who  showed  'em 
how." 

Not  the  least  of  the  manifestations  of  the 
rising  revolt  has  been  the  fight  by  Cesar 
Chavez,  National  Farm  Workers  Assn.  head, 
on  behalf  of  the  Mexican-American  grape 
workers  In  Delano. 

CAPITAL   MARCH   VIEWED 

The  Chavez-led  march  on  Sacramento  has 
brought  talk  of  a  similar  march  on  Washing- 
ton to  take  the  problems  of  the  Nation's  6 
million  Mexican -Amertcans  "to  Johnson's 
doorstep." 

At  the  Statler  dinner,  where  nearly  a  dozen 
organizations  were  represented,  Bert  Corona, 
state  vice  president  of  the  Mexican-American 
PoUtlcal  Assn.,  suggested  a  day  of  protest  In 
which  children  would  be  kept  home  from 
school  and  "we  would  refuse  to  speak  Eng- 
lish—at least,  those  of  us  who  can  still  speak 
Spanish." 

His  shout,  "Viva  la  causa  (cause),  viva  la 
raza  (rac^)  y  viva  la  unldad  (unity)," 
brought  the  crowd  up  with  a  roar. 

Few — if  any — In  the  so-caUed  Mexican- 
American  community  seriously  expect  that 
the  extreme  fragmentation  will  suddenly 
vanish,  leaving  800,000  persons  vrtth  Identi- 
cal viewpoints  and  goals. 

Marcos  de  Leon,  50,  long  active  In  the  drive 
to  make  Anglo  educators  admit  the  deslr- 
abUlty  of  blcultural  teaching,  said: 

"We  are  at  all  points  of  the  spectrum  In 
the  process  of  assimilation — from  the  Immi- 
grant who  came  across  the  border  yesterday 
to  the  old  CaUfornla  families.  The  problems 
vary  tremendously." 

EFFORT   DRAWS   SNEERS 

His  point — that  Latins  of  diverse  back- 
grounds cannot  be  expected  to  agree — Is  Il- 
lustrated by  the  fact  that  while  he  called  the 
suddenly  active  young  products  of  World  War 
n,  the  Korean  war  and  GI  BUI  educations 
"functional  citizens  attempting  to  motivate 
«ome  change  by  utilizing  both  culttires,"  an- 
other old  hand  in  the  Mexican -American 
community  said: 

"These  kids  can't  really  communicate  with 
the  76  percent  who  are  unskilled.  They  use 
terms  like  'process  of  acculturation"  while 
PaooLma  and  other  barrios  (neighborhoods 
or,  more  loosely,  ghettos)  have  slum  houses. 
Some  of  them  don't  speak  enough  Spanish 
to  have  rapport  with  the  people  who  have 
problems." 

And  a  one-time  East  Side  gang  members 
now  In  youth  work  sneered,  "All  these  new 
o.'ganizatlons  are  self-serving,  just  like  the 
old  one.  Every  guy  is  looking  out  for  him- 
self." 

But,  said  William  Gutierrez,  a  County 
Human  Relations  Commission  consultant, 
American  community  now  Is  beginning  to 
articulate  concerning  the  solutions  of  Its 
own  problems. 

"It  may  sound  haphazard,  but  the  com- 
munity Is  becoming  much  more  concerned 
than  ever  before.  The  spokesmen  now  have 
groups  behind  them  and  the  concern  Is  start- 
ing to  jeU. 

The  young  Mexican-American  returned 
from  war  aware  that  there  Is  "more  to  Amer- 
ica than  just  the  barrios,"  said  Gutierrez. 
'And  being  a  soldier  gave  him  a  sense  of 
Pride— to  feel  aUnost  as  any  other  American 
feels. 

"TRANSITION    SEEM 

"What  you're  viewing  here  is  a  momentum 
Of   translOon  •  •   •  the   beginning   of   real 

leadership." 

The  concern— the  rising  sound  of  revolt- 
has  come  with  an  abrupt  reallzaUon  by  the 
Jwxlcan-Amertcan  (cw  Latin-American,  or 
opanish-surnames)   community  that  as  the 


general  afBuence  grows,  there  Is  deepening 
trouble  In  the  heart  of  the  Ijarrio. 

Pe<H>le  of  Mexican  descent — those  who  have 
been  able  to  take  advantage  of  a  lessening 
in  discrimination — are  moving  up  the  social 
ladder.  Joining  the  exodus  of  the  suburbs  and 
In  many  cases  becoming  AngUcized. 

They  leave  behind.  In  the  barrios,  an  In- 
creasingly troubled  mix  of  older  residents 
who  resist  change,  totally  unasalmllated  Im- 
mlgrtmts  from  Mexico  and  a  constantly  grow- 
ing number  of  unskilled  workers  driven 
by  automatic  harvesters  from  the  rural  fields 
of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  California. 

WEALTH    DECLINES 

On  March  8,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce reported  a  special  census  had  shown 
that  the  economic  status  of  the  Mexican- 
Americans  In  Los  Angeles — Uke  that  of  the 
Negroes — has  deteriorated  during  the  last  five 
years  In  sharp  contraist  to  Anglos. 

That  survey,  conducted  among  the  heavily 
Spanish -surname  laden  areas  of  Boyle 
Heights,  City  Terrace  and  East  Loe  Angeles, 
found  the  median  family  Income  had  dropped 
(while  other  Incomes  had  risen)  and  that 
housing  In  the  region  had  deteriorated. 

Dr.  Andrew  P.  Brimmer,  assistant  secretary 
for  economic  affairs,  conceded  that  the  de- 
cline in  East  Side  areas — like  that  In  pre- 
dominantly Negro  tracts — may  be  the  result 
of  a  steady  evacuation  by  residents  benefiting 
enough  from  the  general  economy  rise  to 
afford  other  neighborhoods. 

This  view  was  shared  by  Dr.  Leo  Grebler, 
director  of  the  Ford  Foundation-financed 
Mexican-American  Study  Project  at  UCLA: 

"I  would  say  things  are  worse  only  In  the 
compacted  areas.  The  fact  that  many  have 
moved  out  in  Itself  means  a  certain  advance- 
ment." 

He  added:  "Where  many  other  ethnic 
groups  In  the  United  States  have  been  able  to 
absorb  and  solve  their  problems,  the  Mexican- 
Americans  here  are  constantly  getting  new 
Immigrants  and  new  problems," 

(The  UCLA  project  staff,  which  the  Mexi- 
can-American Political  Assn.  has  accused  of 
being  too  distant  from  the  grassroots  to  reaUy 
understand  the  problems,  said  In  one  report 
that  the  term  "Mexican-American"  is  used 
as  a  generic  term  to  Include  people  of  Mexi- 
can, Spanish  or  mixed  Indian  descent. 

SEE     BETTER     TERM 

(It  added  "a  note  of  regret  that  we  have 
been  unable  so  far  to  devise  a  short,  descrip- 
tive and  immediately,  intelligible  term  that 
avoids  the  obnoxious  hyphenation.") 

It  was  World  War  II  which  brought  the 
lessening  of  discrimination  (at  least  for  the 
Ughter-complexioned),  which  opened  up 
more  Jobs  and  allowed  many  In  the  old  East 
Side  barrios  to  move  out — notably  eastward 
to  new  tracts  around  El  Monte,  Pico  Rivera, 
La  Puente  and  Norwalk. 

Other  "colonlas"  are  scattered  throughout 
the  county,  in  the  Pacolma-San  Fernando 
area,  San  Pedro-Wllmlngton  and  West  Loe 
Angeles- Venice. 

SOME  BLEND   DT 

Thousands  of  persons  have  simply  melted 
Into  the  general  population.  Many— espe- 
cially several  years  ago — yielded  to  the  temp- 
tation to  Anglicize  their  names  In  the  face 
of  contlniUng  Anglo  pressures. 

Today,  as  the  advancing  East  Side  free- 
ways continue  to  displace  people  to  the 
suburbs,  while  sons  and  daughters  move  out, 
the  older  Mexican-Americans  hang  on  to 
the  neighborhoods  they  have  known  for 
years,  sharing  them  with  the  newcomers 
and  living  In  dread  of  any  urban  renewal 
plans  they  feel  wUl  take  their  homes  from 
them. 

Because  the  old  folks  cling  comfortaby  to 
a  culttire  their  departing  children  do  not 
necessartly  cherish  and  because  of  the  heavy 
influx  of  immigrants,  more  Spanish  can  be 
heard  In  the  center  of  the  barrio  than  20 
years    ago,    said    Arturo    Almanza,    another 


County  Human  Belatlona  Commission 
consultant. 

Almanza  Uves  two  blocks  from  where  he 
was  born  near  Brooklyn  and  Eastern 
Avenues.    He  said: 

"People  In  my  neighborhood  have  lived 
there  since  I  can  remember,  although  their 
children  have  moved  elsewhere.  We  stUl 
speak  Spanish  and  a  lot  of  this  Is  because 
there  Is  no  more  fear  of  our  own  identity. 
It's  not  quite  as  Important  to  us  to  be 
something  else  as  It  was  befcs-e  World  War 
H." 

SIGNS    TS    SPAKISH 

East  Loe  Angeles  looks  in  many  respects 
as  it  did  when  the  county's  Mexican- 
Americans  were  largely  concentrated  there. 

Small  frame  houses  fronted  by  cactus  and 
picket  fences  still  clutter  slopes  and  gullies. 
Microscopic  comer  grocery  stores  give  the 
Impression  of  having  been  there  since  the 
1910-1916  period  when  thousands  of  Mexicans 
fled  here  from  the  chaotic  revolutions  south 
of  the  border. 

Along  such  "main  drags"  as  E,  1st  St.,  E. 
3rd,  Brooklyn  Ave.  and  Whlttier  Blvd.,  signs 
read  "Botloas"  (drug  store),  "TortlUarla" 
and  "PanadertUa  (bakery). 

On  walls  and  bridge  abutments,  fresh 
scrawls — "White  Pence,"  "Flats"  or  "Mara- 
vlUa" — are  evidence  that  some  youngsters 
still  feel  the  need  to  Identify  with  the  same 
Juvenile  gang  Image  that  was  the  only 
refuge  for  their  fathers  In  a  world  that  be- 
longed to  the  gringo. 

But  the  changes  are  there,  too. 

NEW    BANK   BT7ILDIN0 

Recently  remodeled  stores  brighten 
stretches  of  the  boulevards.  On  Atlantic 
Blvd.,  big  new  shopping  centers  compete  for 
trade  with  the  tiny  neighborhood  businesses. 
A  bright,  modernistic  "Mexicatessen"  typifies 
the  up-to-date  appearance  of  many  of  the 
old   taco  houses. 

At  3626  E.  1st  St.,  the  Mexican-American- 
operated  Pan  American  National  Bank  of 
East  Loe  Angeles  has  Just  moved  into  a 
gleaming,  Aztec-decor  $260,000  building 
boasting  giant  Jose  Meza  mosaics  and  a  sign: 
"Se  habla  Espanol." 

And  the  youngsters  look  different.  Gone, 
for  the  most  part.  Is  the  old  "chlcano  uni- 
form"— khaki  trousers  and  loose  shirt.  Boys 
at  Roosevelt  and  Garfield  High  Schools  we«ii 
pressed  slacks  and  neat  sport  shirts — hardly 
identifiable  as  anything  but  1966  students 
anywhere. 

Pew  of  their  girl  friends  favor  the  ex- 
tremely short  skirts  and  flamboyant  hairdos 
of  several  years  back. 

There  are  less  claims,  say  many  residents 
of  the  area,  to  Spanish  heritage  by  those 
more  closely  related  to  Montezuma  than  to 
Fernando  Cortez. 

PRIDE  or  ORIGIN 

"There  is  more  pride,"  said  an  East  Los 
Angeles  woman,  "In  our  Mexican  origin — or 
in  being  an  American  who  happens  to  have 
Mexican  ancestors." 

Much  discussion  of  "la  raza"  continues  to 
echo  with  differentiation  between  the  "cholo" 
(laboring  class  Immigrant)  and  the  "pocho" 
(bom  In  the  United  States),  but  a  long-time 
activist  In  the  Mexican-American  commu- 
nity said: 

"The  young  guys  who  grew  up  since  World 
War  II,  who  don't  have  the  bitterness  of  the 
zoot-sult  days  and  before,  are  emphasizing 
the  desirability  of  blculture  so  much  that 
the  kids  are  starting  to  reflect  pride  and 
reach  out  for  dignity." 

NOTED  IK  REPORT 

Beneath  the  surface,  high  unemployment, 
low  incomes,  menial  jobs  and  substandard 
housing  remain — as  the  special  census  re- 
port stated — "a  way  of  llle"  In  much  of 
the  barrios,  despite  (and  partly  because  of) 
the  ablUty  of  new  generations  to  move  out 
and  be  assimilated. 
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It  was  noted  '.n  '.ast  year'?  report  on  "Hard- 
Core  Uneniplu;.  nient  -i.r.a  ?>verty  In  Los  An- 
geles' by  UCLA's  Institute  >r  Industrtal  Re- 
lations : 

".  .  .  !n  1781  A  tired  ir.d  demoralized  band 
of  22  adults  and  their  families  settled  near 
a  river  In  the  sotithern  part  of  California 
and  founded  EI  Pueblo  de  Nuestra  Senora 
La  Relna  de  Los  Ansreles  de  Porcluncula." 

■With  poverty  and  unemp'.oyment  charac- 
terizing much  of  the  present-day  region 
where  that  group  landed  said  the  report,  It 
"exhlb!t«  the  demoralization  which  plagued 
the  Initial  settlers" 

It  Is  this  demoralization  which  the  grow- 
Ini?  revolt  among  concerned  Mexlcan-Ajnerl- 
can  oraanlzatlons  Is  designed  to  overthrow. 

■Prom  the  Loe  Angeles  Times.  May  9.  1966] 

RrvoLT  m  TKE  Barrios — Mexican- Amckicanb 
Sekk  UMrrucD  Leader-ship 

(  By  Jack  Jones  : 

"I  was  ft  very  bitter  kid,"  recalled  Anthony 
RI08.  51.  local  president  of  the  Community 
Service  Organization,  sitting  In  his  little  East 
Los  Angeles  offlce  and  tallUng  about  the  days 
he  picked  lemons  as  a  boy  In  'V'entura  County. 

'T  complained  about  the  mistreatment  of 
the  migrant*  and  this  straw  Nisa  told  me, 
'Son,  don't  you  realize  you  rome  from  cap- 
tured people''' 

"It  was  the  first  time  I  realized  what  the 
.Anglos  thought  of  me.  When  I  came  to 
Los  .Angeles  to  work  In  a  foundry.  I  watched 
the  telephone  poles  go  by  and  I  swore  I'd 
h.ang  an  .Anglo  from  every  one  of  those  poles." 

Then  he  added,  "Btit  since  then  I've 
learned,  working  with  the  unions  and  all.  that 
not  everybody  Is  like  th.=it.  .^nd  too.  I've 
learned    the    techniques.     I've    mellowed." 

If  hatred  has  faded  among  older  Mexican- 
American* — some  of  whose  ancestors  were 
here  before  the  first  Anglo  showed  up  to  seize 
the  land — there  Is  a  rising  generation  of  men 
who  remember  little  or  no  bitterness  at  all. 

These  young  men.  many  of  them  teachers 
and  referring  to  themselves  as  "a  corps  of 
Pancho  VlUa'g  to  lead  the  Mexican-American 
out  of  his  inferior  role  In  California  educa- 
tion." are  learning  the  "techniques"  also. 

They  feel,  with  apparent  Justification,  that 
they  are  largely  responsible  for  the  sudden 
welding  together  of  previously  splintered 
groups  In  a  mass  effort  to  demand  federal 
attention  to  the  problems  :>f  the  barrios 
(neighborhoods). 

DR.    MONTIS    LISTED 

They  Include  Dr  Miguel  Montee,  32,  first 
Mex'.can-.'i.merlcan  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education:  Daniel  Fernandez.  33, 
president  of  the  Council  of  Mexlcan-Amert- 
■an  Affairs;  Ray  E  Gonzalez  33.  of  the 
CMA.\  s  education  and  employment  commit- 
tees Philip  Montez.  35.  dlrectt^r  of  the  Poun- 
d.Htlon  for  Mexlcan-.Amerlcan  Studies;  Ar- 
ti:ro  Palaclos,  32,  secretary  of  the  Aaen.  of 
Mexican -.American      Educators,      and     many 

Many  young  men  of  the  rL-ilng  middle  and 
upper  cl.uses.'"  says  the  City  .School  District 
manual  on  Mexlcan-.Amertcans,  "have  cen- 
tered their  Interests  and  effons  on  the  Coun- 
cil of  Mexican-American  .Affairs    or  CMAA. 

"Relatively  new  (as  are  most  of  the 
groups  the  CMAA  has  attracted  members 
who  are  effective  and  Influential  In  the 
broader  com.munlty  Despite  several  major 
setbacks  and  reorganizations  this  group  may 
yet  attain  a  position  of  leadership  among 
ethnic  organizations 

"Its  original  purpose  was  to  unite  and  thus 
m.ike  more  effective  the  large  number  of  rela- 
tively small,  fragmented  Mexican-American 
organizations  under  a  legislative  or  govern- 
ing group  made  up  of  representatives  from 
each  of  the  major  organizations 

"Such  a  group  might  then  speak  in  a 
united  voice  for  the  Mexican -Americans  as 
do    orgarUzaUona    for    other    ethnic    groups. 


e.g.,  the  NAACP  and  several  JewUh  organi- 
zations." 

LlnUted  funds  and  Internal  personality 
conflicts,  says  the  manual,  caused  CMAA  to 
fall  short  of  Its  original  goal,  but  It  has  been 
reorganized  with  more  limited  aims  and 
"focusing  on  the  young  professionals  who  .  .  . 
feel  that  their  special  training  and  skills 
should  be  used  to  improve  conditions  In  the 
Mexican-American  community." 

Ralph  Guzman,  the  son  of  one-time  mi- 
grant farm  workers  and  now  assistant  direc- 
tor of  tJCLA's  Mexican -American  Study 
Project,  returned  here  last  year  after  two 
years  out  of  the  country  and  found  himself 
struck  by  the  youthful  look  of  those  striving 
to  lead. 

"There  were  a  lot  of  young  people  at  meet- 
ings." he  said.  "I  was  amazed  by  their  youth 
and  affluence.  I  hadn't  expected  that  kind 
of  change  in  two  years." 

"TAUUNO   POLITICS" 

With  many  of  "the  old  firebrands"  mov- 
ing out  of  the  barrios,  he  observed,  "many 
of  the  young  people  coming  up  have  bypassed 
the  old  militant  phase.  Tou  hear  a  different 
language  being  spoken  .  .  .  less  anger. 

"They're  talking  politics  now.  They  want 
to  participate.  They  want  more  Mexican- 
Americans  elected." 

But  the  "dllTerent  language"  somehow 
helped  produce  the  militancy  that  prompted 
the  Mexican-American  walkout  on  a  federal 
conference  at  Albuquerque  that  brought  on 
the  subsequent  call  for  marches  and  demon- 
strations to  focus  national  attention  on  the 
problems  of  the  barrio. 

That  development  almost  seemed  an  an- 
swer to  Guzman's  complaint,  when  he  came 
back,  that  "despite  a  lot  of  talk  about  new 
organlzaUons.  the  old  mass  efforts  of  the 
19608  (when  the  Conamunlty  Service  Organi- 
zation mounted  heavy  Mexican -American 
voter  registration  drives)   were  missing." 

"The  poor,"  said  Otizman,  "have  very  little 
with  which  to  bargain.  They  have  to  or- 
ganize." 

He  noted  that  very  few  of  the  country's 
estimated  800.000  Mexican-Americans  (or 
Latin-Americans)  are  really  prosperous. 
Some  of  the  exceptions  he  ntuned:  food 
manufacturer  Armando  Torres,  landowner- 
banker  Dr.  Francisco  Bravo  and  Dr.  Rey- 
naldo  Carreon,  city  police  commissioner. 

The  Mexican-American  community,  he 
stressed,  has  no  Institution  comp>arable  to 
the  Negro-owned  Golden  State  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.  There  Is  only  one  Mexican- 
American  bank  (Pan  American  National, 
where  Dr.  Bravo  is  on  the  board)  and  one 
savings  and  loan  aasociation — Eastland, 
which  also  Involves  some  Japanese-Amer- 
Icskns. 

But  he  said  he  is  "excited"  by  the  emer- 
gence of  the  new  young  activists:  "They  all 
seem  to  reflect  a  kind  of  conscience,  a  great 
new  Interest  in  the  Mexican-American  com- 
munity, different  from  what  was  found  years 
ago." 

If,  Indeed,  the  individualism  characteristic 
of  the  Mexican  culture  has  caused  the  con- 
stant proliferation  of  wganlzatlons  that  tend 
to  spring  up  by  the  dozens  and  die.  one  of  the 
so-called  "young  Pancho  Villas,"  Philip  Mon- 
tez, Is  convinced  that  changes  are  occurring. 
Like  CSO.  which  began  as  a  move  to  elect 
Edward  Roybal  to  the  City  Council  In  the 
1940e,  the  P>>undatlon  for  Mexican-American 
studies  which  Monte*  directs  grew  out  of  a 
youthful  movement  which  sought,  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  get  Ralph  Poblano  elected  to  the 
City  Board  of  Education. 
Why  Is  there  change? 
"The  reason  Is  that  there  are  educated 
Mexican-Americans  today  that  were  not  here 
before,"  said  Montea.  "A  generation  ago, 
educated  Mexicans  simply  became  Angloe. 

TKAOIC   THUrCS 

"There  have  been  some  tragic  things.  A  lot 
of    these    old-timers    who    were    miiri^j   it 


changed  their  names.  Now  they're  suddenly 
running  back,  feeling  free  to  be  themselves. 
It's  been  a  painful  transition  for  them." 

The  worldwide  attitude  of  revolution  and 
the  civil  rights  movement  in  the  United 
States,  he  said,  has  stirred  the  Mexican- 
American  to  do  something  about  his  own 
group. 

"He  has  come  out  of  this  background  and 
is  now  In  a  changing  world,  finding  that  h* 
has  some  social  and  professional  responsi- 
bilities. The  Mexican-American  Is  now  be- 
coming more  aware  of  himself  as  a  Mexican- 
American.  There's  something  in  knowing 
who  are  you." 

He  said  he  feels  "the  Mexican-American 
Is  learning  to  use  pressure  techniques"  in 
jwUtics  and  elsewhere.  "I  will  venture  to  say 
that  they  will  start  listening  to  us." 

But  he  conceded  that  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can has  not  Involved  himself  as  much  as  the 
Negro  in  the  war  on  poverty  ("as  far  as  he 
can  see  It's  for  somebody  else" )  or  in  the  dvll 
rights  drive. 

"I  would  be  embarrassed  to  file  a  discrimi- 
nation complaint,"  he  confessed.  "It's  this 
great  thing  called  pride.  I'm  proud  to  be  a 
Mexican." 

Another  of  the  young  men,  CMAA  presi- 
dent Daniel  Fernandez,  denied  the  accusa- 
tion by  some  of  his  elders  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  do  not  communicate  with  the  Im- 
poverished,   uneducated    Mexican-American. 

"We  are  working  at  the  grass  roots  level." 
he  protested.  "We  have  a  Head  Start  pro- 
gram. We  are  working  with  900  families 
right  in  the  community.  Maybe  we're  not 
down  there  personally,  but  we  have  programs 
down  in  the  middle  of  it." 

SOCIAL     TERMS 

Fernandez,  an  aerospace  research  engineer 
conceded  that  he  and  his  group  used  "social 
science  terms,"  but  argued.  "We  have  to 
take  advantage  of  the  processes  where  you 
get  ahead.  I  think  we're  making  some  pro- 
gress." 

In  the  future,  he  said  "we're  going  to  have 
to  be  more  active,  more  aggressive  and  more 
professional.  There  definitely  will  be  a  big 
change." 

Whether  the  young  men  can  bring  off  their 
dream  of  "unldad"  In  the  Mexican-American 
community,  the  Negro  community  Is  strong- 
er because  It  has  such  groups  as  the  Urban 
League  and  the  NAACP  "where  the  Negro 
can  polarize  and  find  a  voice."  said  a  gray- 
haired  Mexican-American  who  has  spent 
years  studying  the  subject. 

The  Mexican-American  community,  said 
Dr.  Ernesto  Galarza.  author  and  current 
former  program  analyst  for  the  Ekx)nomlc 
and  Youth  Opportunities  Agency,  "Is  kept  In 
a  fiuld  state  because  of  the  constant  Immi- 
gration. A  relatively  small  number  of  young 
men  represent  the  middle  class,  the  stabilized 
element." 

WAMOSES   DISPKRSK 

"They've  dispersed.  They  don't  live  In 
any  one  place.  The  middle-class  Mexican- 
American  can  move  wherever  he  wants." 

But.  despite  Galarza's  conviction  that 
there  is  no  lack  of  young  leadership  talent 
because  "largter  numbers  of  young  Mexican- 
Americans  have  made  It  professionally  .  .  . 
know  their  way  around  in  the  Anglo  cul- 
ture." the  departure  of  "leader  types"  from 
the  barrios,  he  said,  have  allowed  private  and 
governmental  agencies  to  fill  leadership  roles. 

"There  are  solid  communities."  said  Ga- 
larza. "like  Pico  Rivera,  where  they  have  not 
organized  themselves.  They  only  vwdt  around 
for  the  periodic  candidate  to  say.  'I'm  your 
leader.     Vote  for  me.'  " 

One  of  the  most  divisive  infiuences  on  the 
Mexican-American  community,  feels  Galarea, 
"is  the  politics  of  the  Anglo." 

Because  there  are  now  so  many  Mexican- 
American  voters,  "they  have  become  a  prime 
target  for  the  politicians.  Periodically  the 
politicians  reach  into  the  Mexican-American 
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community  fca-  leaders.'  The  Democrats  nm 
oS  with  some,  the  Republicans  run  off  with 
(ome  and  you  have  these  periodic  Echlsms 
with  very  little  relationship  to  the  actual 
problems  of  the  community  as  a  whole." 

OLDrlRXBRAm) 

One  of  the  old  firebrands,  63-year-old 
Eduardo  Quevedo,  state  president  of  the 
Mexican-American  Political  Assn.,  said  of  the 
new,  young  faces: 

"I  welcome  them.  We  have  done  our  little 
share.  It's  up  to  them  now.  I'm  proud  of 
them.  They  are  doing  a  tremendous  Job. 
They  are  coming  up  ■with  better  qualifica- 
tions than  the  old  leadership  and  It  seems  to 
me  they  have  a  better  rapport — a  better  sense 
of  unity  •  •  •" 

Brlstle-balred  Quevedo,  who  came  here  40 
jesrs  ago  from  New  Mexico,  where  politics 
has  always  had  a  Mexican  flavor,  credits  the 
youngsters  with  "projecting  Into  our  minds 
the  advantage  of  working  with  other  groups." 

TOO  MANY  CHXETS 

Formation  of  the  Mexican -American  XTnity 
(Xiuncll,  he  implied,  was  the  result  d  a 
growing  realization — prompted  by  the  young- 
er men— that  "In  the  past  we  had  too  many 
chiefs  and  not  enough  Indians." 

The  council  will  "have  communication" 
with  groups  which  have  not  always  traveled 
in  the  same  direction — the  American  G.I. 
Forum,  the  League  of  United  Latin-Ameri- 
can Citizens  (both  national)  and  the  CSO 
and  MAPA  (both  statewide). 

It  drew  on  support  from  these  groupw 
recently  to  bring  about  a  ♦400.000  Labor  De- 
partment grant  to  put  unskilled  Mexican- 
Americans  in  touch  with  Job  training  and 
placement. 

"Now,"  beamed  Quevedo,  "we  are  begin- 
ning to  see  the  results  of  working  'with 
unity." 

On  the  political  front,  said  Quevedo,  MAPA 
now  has  44  active  chapters  throughout  the 
state.  "That  wasn't  true  three  years  ago. 
It  Implies  we  are  developing  a  following  in 
the  political  arena." 

(Another  manifestation  of  the  constant 
effort  of  Mexican-American  politicians  to 
pull  all  their  forces  together  may  be  seen 
in  the  recent  formation  of  Political  Unity 
for  Mexican-Americans. 

(PUMA,  which  held  its  first  statewide  con- 
ference April  23,  at  the  Alexandria  Hotel, 
was  formed  with  representation  from  MAPA, 
CSO,  LULAC  and  the  Assn.  of  Mexican-Amer- 
ican Educators. 

ENDORSEMENT     PEDDLERS 

Where  Quevedo  sees  poUtlcal  action  as  the 
main  hope  for  the  Mexican-American  in  his 
various  predicaments,  the  one  time  "bitter 
kid,"  Rios,  snorted : 

"We  have  become  endorsement  peddlers, 
political  prostitutes,  leaning  on  somebody 
for  a  little  something  .  .  .  ." 

One  of  his  favorite  jokes  Invcdvee  two 
Mexican-Americans  who  20  years  ago  went 
to  the  Sacramento  Valley  to  pick  lettuce,  but 
who  today,  better  dressed,  head  for  Sacra- 
mento to  seek  political  appointments. 

Rlos,  who  has  been  with  CSO  from  its  In- 
ception as  a  movement  to  elect  Roybal  to  the 
City  Council  and  through  Its  metamorphosis 
»»  a  voter-registration  force  into  today's  con- 
^t  of  self-Improvement  through  commu- 
nity action,  said : 

"I'm  not  against  anyone  getting  Involved 
In  pontics,  but  I  think  they  ought  to  lift 
themselves  up  to  higher  dignity." 

(It  should  be  noted  that  subsequently, 
Judge  Alfredo  Hernandez,  national  president 
w  LULAC,  told  the  banquet  honoring  the 
W  Mexican-Americans  who  walked  out  of 
tne  federal  equal  employment  conference 
m  Albuquerque  that  all  50  have  agreed  they 
win  accept  no  further  federal  appointments 
^°rt  of  a  Mexican-American  on  the  Equal 
employment  Opportunity  Commission.) 


Wearing  a  "huelga"  (strike)  button  in 
eympyathy  for  the  organizing  struggle  of 
Mexican -American  agricultiiral  workers,  the 
mustachioed  Rlos  sat  In  the  East  Los  Angeles 
Neighborhood  Adult  Participation  Project 
outp>oet  where  he  Is  director  and  commented: 

"I  do  not  notice  any  trend  among  the 
so-called  'leaders'  toward  self-help  for  the 
Mexican-ALmerlcan  community." 

CSO,  the  oldest  such  organization  here  and 
the  only  one  with  a  history  of  mass  effort. 
may  have  lost  much  of  Its  force  because  of 
"competition  from  all  these  other  groups," 
but  Rlos  feels  that,  with  600  local  members, 
It  is  now  a  more  stable  community  action 
group. 

Where  in  the  past  it  had  a  highly  fluid 
membership,  CSO  now  Is  placing  emphasis 
on  such  programs  as  its  18-month-old  credit 
union  (300  members  with  $14,000  in  assets), 
its  newly  qualified  statewide  death  benefits 
society  and  a  proposed  buyers  club  (which 
will  train  120  counselors  to  instruct  6,0<X) 
persons  on  how  to  manage  their  money  and 
to  buy  in  groups) . 

CSO  is  being  aided  here  with  anti-poverty 
funds. 

"You  will  find  that  a  lot  of  i>eople  playing 
politics  are  only  calling  attention  to  them- 
selves." observed  Rlos.  "They  are  'tlteres' 
(puppets).  The  real  strength  of  the  people 
will  come  from  community  action  programs." 

Whether  or  not  the  traditional  fractlonal- 
Izatlon  will  continue  despite  all  the  efforts  to 
pull  together,  one  of  the  "young  Pancho 
Villas,"  Ray  E.  Gonzalez,  33,  of  the  CMAA's 
education  and  employment  committee,  said: 

"They  often  accuse  us  of  being  divided. 
But  you  find  this  Is  In  Anglo  terms.  We  are 
much  more  together  than  you  realize,  be- 
cause we  have  language  in  common. 

"Anglos  are  much  more  fractional  Ized  than 
we  are.  There's  something  about  It  when  we 
start  speaking  ^>anisb   together  .  .  ." 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Herald -Examiner, 
May  9,  1966] 

L.A.'s  Mexican  Colont  Looks  Ahead — ^A 

Million  Lives  in  F'esment 

(By  Al  Bine) 

There  is  "great  dissatisfaction"  among  the 
almost  one-million  people  of  Mexican- Ameri- 
can bloodllnee  In  the  metropolitan  area, 
many  of  whom  are  confined  to  so-called 
"poverty  pockets"  within  Loe  Angeles. 

Although  the  old  Image  of  the  stereotyped, 
rural  romantic  has  faded  and  the  Mexican - 
American  today  is  as  urbanized,  sophisticated 
and  Industrious  as  the  rest  of  the  homogene- 
ous population,  nonetheless,  he  still  is  very 
much  a  member  of  a  "min<Hlty." 

These  people  Include,  unfortunately,  large 
numbers  of  low-Income  families  and  Individ- 
uals with  relatively  low  educational  attain- 
ments, working  In  low-grade  occupations  and 
living  In  substandard  housing. 

Essentially,  the  Mexican- American,  affluent 
and  Indigent  alike,  is  suspicious,  is  depressed, 
Is  hostile,  is  fmstrated  and  is  notably  cogni- 
zant that.  In  the  present  society,  is  It  not 
noticeably  easier  to  do  good  than  evil. 

"There  is  much  latent  hostility,  frustra- 
tion and  anxiety  among  our  people  here  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  state. 

"We  are  the  most  politically  fragmented 
minority  of  all  ethnic  people." 

That  was  the  claim  today  from  Ralph 
Poblano  of  Monterey  Park.  He  is  an  articu- 
late educator.  He  is  an  acknowledged  lead- 
er, too,  too,  of  a  recently  organized  "grass- 
root"  politically  "activist"  movement. 

A  self-styled  "maverick."  Poblano.  38,  has 
conspired — as  the  outgrowth  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  what  he  calls  the  "conservative 
status  quo" — to  form  a  consensual  discussion 
group,  "PoUtlcal  Unity  for  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans." 

PUMA,  he  said,  wants  action,  not  Just  talk. 

Painfully  aware  that  his  people  continue 
to   suffer   discrlmlaation    ("It's   subtle;    far 


more  dangerous,  too,  than  when  It  was  out 
in  the  open").  Poblano  warns  that  his  fel- 
low colonists: 

"What  is  it  we  must  do  ...  to  merit  at- 
tention, particularly  from  'The  Establish- 
ment'?" 

He  said  the  crux  of  the  problem  Is  easy 
to  identify. 
"We  simply  have  no  voice. 
"We  must  align,  organize  and  strike  .  .  . 
through    political    action  ...  or    must    we 
protest  violently  and  riot  in  the  streets? 

"These  are  our  dimensions:  on  one  side 
are  the  activists,  who  both  feel  and  under- 
stand that  the  most  direct  route  Is  through 
political  action. 

"On  the  other  side  is  the  man-ln-the- 
street,  who  also  keenly  feels  the  same  but 
does  not  necessarily  know  what  to  do." 

Two  other  PUMA  spokesmen,  who  believe 
ethnic  tension  has  established  a  beachhead 
in  the  Mexican-American  community,  have 
contrasting  viewpoints. 

A  veteran  social  worker,  Juan  Acevedo  of 
Montebello,  was  militant. 

"If  we  can't  get  what  we  want  from 
'Whites' — if  we  can't  get  what  we  want  by 
Joining  the  Negro  movement — we  must  strike 
out  on  our  own. 

"If  the  Mexican-American  doesn't  speak 
out,  we're  going  to  continue  to  suffer  In  rela- 
tion to  the  Negro. 

"We  are  opposed  to  riots.  No  one  suggests 
this,  but  when  you're  forced  against  the  wall, 
you've  got  to  strike  back. 

"There  Is  a  feeling  that,  if  It  takes  a  Watts 
riot  for  the  Negroes  to  get  some  attention 
and  all  this  help  from  the  War  on  Poverty, 
then  maybe  that's  what  we  should  consider." 
George  R.  Sotelo  of  Pasadena,  an  (^>eratlng 
engfineer  ("I  operate  a  bulldozer")  shares  the 
frustration  of  Poblano  aind  Acevedo  but  dif- 
fers sharply,  in  that  he  thinks  violence  U 
unlikely. 

"We  can  achieve  more  without  militant 
force  we  have  friends  In  the  'white'  com- 
munity." 

Sotelo  doubts  whether  the  Impact  created 
by  the  Watts  riots  will  benefit  the  Negro 
over  the  long  run. 

"Present  steps  only  suffocate  the  issue. 
The  poverty  commission  reports  the  war.  the 
(John)  McCone  awareness  of  civic  rcponsl- 
bllity  •  •  •  It  wiU  not  be  sustained.  With- 
in 6  months  or  a  year,  they  (the  Negro) 
won't  get  anything. 

"Power  (the  government)  •will  lose  interest 
and  start  to  retrench."  Sotelo  opined.  "When 
the  local  taxpayer  has  to  decide  whether  he'll 
foot  the  bill  •  •  •  power  and  the  public  Is 
not  going  to  vote  for  people  who  riot  I" 

Acevedo,  in  rebuttal,  added  that  "It's  not 
going  to  be  that  simple  or  easy." 

Another  advocate  of  Acevedo's  adamant 
concern  is  handsome  Richard  Tafoya,  pre- 
educatlonal  supervisor  for  the  Economic  and 
Youth  Opportunities  Agency. 

"If  the  squeaky  wheel  gets  the  grease."  he 
asserted,  "then  we're  going  to  have  to  squeak 
a  lot  more  to  get  some  help. 

"We're  not  anti-Negro"  he  continued,  "but 
they'll  respect  us  If  we  become  vocal. 
We're  got  to  get  off  the  dime." 

Mexican-Americans.  Tafoya  declared,  gen- 
erally are  "dissatisfied  with  anti-poverty 
administration  both  here  and  In  Washing- 
ton." He  said  this  dissatisfaction  focuMS 
on: 

"Inadequate  participation  of  the  poor; 
more  Mexican-American  representation  oo 
the  policy-making  level;  additional  infor- 
mation in  plain  language  and,  where  neces- 
sary, in  Spanish." 

The  resentment  In  the  Mexican-American 
community  Is  more  than  youthftil  rebel- 
liousness; it  Is  cynical. 

"I'm  frusti^ted.  sure."  said  Mark  Endnis, 
a  pressman  for  the  Western  Tag  and  Print- 
ing Co.  "The  Negro  seems  to  have  so  many 
areas  of  outlet:  they  speak  English  only. 
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"We  have  so  little  ?olng  for  us  In  com- 
muntcatlonB. 

"I  feel  Uke  strlicing  out  at  OMt  so-called 
leaders  for  doing  nothing  They  hold  meet- 
ings but  they  dan't  let  the  man-ln-the-8treet 
knijw  what's  going  or:   ' 

The  pattern  of  answers  The  Herald-Ex- 
aminer obtained  while  preparing  thU  report 
displayed  bitterness,  but  no  outright  revolt. 

Whit  developed,  however,  except  for  some 
Isolated  views,  appeared  even  worse — lack  Of 
Interest,  unwillingness  to  tallc  "on  the  rec- 
ord.'  much  distaste  for  the  Negro,  and  even 
more  apathy. 

"What  gcood  does  it  do  to  complain? 
Were  going  to  be  Ignored  anyway.  In  the 
long  run  "  s?id  a  young  boy  from  Roosevelt 
High  School, 

(Prom  the  Los  Aiigeiea  Times.  May  8,  1966] 

East  Side  Economical  Statcts  Falls  Shabp- 

LY — Mexican- Americans  FArL  To  Shake  tn 

US     ArrLctNCE     Commhick    Departmjint 

RrpoRTs 

The  economic  status  of  Los  Angeles'  Mexi- 
can-Americans— speciflcaliy  in  the  Boyle 
Heights,  City  Terrace  andEast  Los  Angeles 
ar»as---  has  deteriorated  sharply  In  five  years. 
said  the  US  Department  of  Commerce  In 
March 

Like  the  ghetto-bound  Negro,  an  upward 
swing  in  the  general  affluence  has  meant  for 
the  Mexican-American  In  the  barrio  only 
lower  incomes,  poorer  housing  and  a  relative 
status  quo  in  employment. 

EXPLANATION    GIVEN 

The  special  survey  found  that  median  an- 
nual family  Income  In  the  thre«  niimed  areas 
dropped  from  »6.513  In  the  year  1959  to  $5,106 
adjusted  for  price  changes:   In  1965. 

All  explanation  Is  that  many  of  those  able 
to  Improve  their  financial  status  have  moved 
away,  leaving  the  unskilled  and  Jobless  be- 
hind to  be  surveyed. 

r::f  incidence  of  poverty  i  a  family  making 
less  than  $4  000  a  yean  was  fo\md  In  the  East 
Side  areas  to  be  almost  as  high  as  that  In  the 
Negro  area  of  South  Une  Angeles — 23.6% 
against  26  8%, 

While  unemployment  of  males  nationwide 
has  dropped  to  an  all-time  low,  on  the  East 
Side  It  haj  scarcelv  changed — dropping  from 
9 '~-   to  8  n'c  , 

Department  of  Commerce  censtis  takers 
estimated  that  housing  In  the  region  has 
deteriorated  noticeably:  that  the  dilapida- 
tion rate  tncrea.sed  from  5<^r  to  7%  and  that 
the  proportion  of  houses  deteriorating  rose 
from  20%   to  28 '^r. 

The  County  Human  Relations  Commission 
has  reported  "It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  greatest  concentration  of  fjoor  housing  In 
Los  .Angeles  County  is  found  In  and  around 
East  Los  Angeles,  which  Is  the  hub  of  the 
Spanish-surname  commxmity  There  is  con- 
sldp.^able  overcrowding." 

Despite  this,  home  values  itxe  on  the  rise — 
up  fr- m  an  average  of  ill  800  In  1959  to 
»16  400 — because  of  the  proximity  to  down- 
town Loe  Angeles. 

n^e  1960  census  showed  that  Spanlsh- 
speakmg  people  rent  more  than  Anglos,  get 
less  for  their  money. 

In  all  five  Southwe.-tern  States,  according 
to  a  citv  school  district  manual,  "the  Span- 
lsh-spe,.lc;ng  have  a  higher  percentage  of 
unemployment  than  do  Anglos  and  non- 
whites — with  the  exception  of  the  Indians 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Their  occupa- 
tional status  is  lower  •  •  •  with  very  few  In 
high -status  occupatioiis  " 

EDUCATION    LACKING 

Educationally— primarily  because  of  lan- 
guage and  cultural  differences — the  Mexican- 
American  suffers  perhaps  more  than  In  any 
other  fleid.  having  been  unable  to  close  the 
scholastic  achievement  level  gap  betwem: 
himself  and  aJl  other  f^rvaps. 


In  X/w  Angelw  Cotuity,  tha  median  num- 
ber of  school  years  completed  among  the 
Spanish  surname  population  Is  nine — com- 
pared to  11.1  for  Negroes  and  13.2  for  Anglos, 

All  of  these  dUBcultles  defy  quick  solution 
In  view  of  the  Human  Relations  Conunls- 
slon'B  observation  that  the  barrios — although 
losing  m  total  population — are  becoming 
nK>re  and  more  areas  of  concentrated  segrega- 
tion. 

Although  X3B.  policy  "Is  clearly  moving  In 
the  direction  of  stricter  controls  on  t^e 
movement  of  Mexican  nationals  Into  this 
country."  concluded  UCUA  Mexican-Ameri- 
can Study  Project  researchers,  an  estimated 
44,000  Mexicans  a  year  have  arrived  since 
1960 — many  of  them  heading  straight  for  the 
barrios. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice, which  cannot  even  guess  the  number  of 
illegal  iQunigrants,  noted  in  its  1964  report 
that  Mexicans  accounted  for  59  percent  of 
the  deportable  aliens  found  in  the  196a-64 
period  (38,866  Mexicans  in  1963  and  43,789  In 
1964). 

The  service  said  that  principal  contribut- 
ing factors  to  the  increase  In  1964  of  Mexican 
nationals  here  illegally  "were  the  expected 
termination  of  the  bracwt)  program  and  the 
far-reaching  effects  of  a  continued  severe 
drought  in  Mexico,  accompanied  by  a  marked 
deterioration  of  the  ranch  economy  there." 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  join  with  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Hinry  Gonzalez,  in  expressing 
our  grave  concern  over  the  poverty  and 
discrimination  which  blight  the  lives  of 
millions  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

During  the  past  decade  the  Congress 
has  been  engaged  in  a  historic  effort 
to  give  full  meaning  to  the  constitutional 
rights  of  all  Americans  and  to  the  spirit 
of  equal  opportunity  which  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  our  free  society.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  who 
helped  to  write  the  Civil  Rights  Acts,  I 
know  that  the  struggle  has  been  a 
gruelling  one.  We  have  had  to  contend 
with  corrupt  traditions  of  prejudice 
which  for  too  long  have  stsiined  the 
fabric  of  our  Nation.  We  have  come  to 
realize  that  the  poverty  and  deprivation 
arising  from  centuries  of  mistreatment 
and  neglect  will  not  vanish  with  one 
touch  of  the  legislative  wand. 

What  has  been  achieved,  and  what  will 
be  achieved,  has  been  the  product  of 
unity  among  the  forces  pressing  for 
equal  opportunity.  George  Orwell's  bit- 
ing satire  of  totalitarianism  contained 
the  famous  phrase,  "We  £ire  all  equal — 
except  some  are  more  equal  than  others." 
Equality  of  opportunity  exists  for  all 
Americans  or  Its  exists  for  none. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  attain  our 
egalitarian  goals,  then  the  Congress 
must  be  active  and  forceful.  The  ex- 
pression of  solidarity  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed on  the  floor  of  the  House  today 
is  an  encoiu-aging  sign  that  the  Congress 
will  meet  its  responsibility. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  my  special  order  and  include  therein 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ONE  POSSIBLE  CAUSE  FOR  STOCK 
MARKET  FLUCTUATIONS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinsk:]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  many  people  concerned  in  this  coun- 
try about  what  is  happening  to  the  stock 
market — and  quite  properly  so. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  today  this  phe- 
nomenon in  the  present  gyrations  in  the 
stock  market.  I  should  like  to  remind 
the  House  that  in  May  of  1962 — May  1, 
1962,  to  be  exact — I  gave  a  speech  here 
In  the  well  of  the  House  in  which  I  at- 
tempted at  that  time  to  explain  or  at 
least  to  provide  some  clue  as  to  why  the 
stock  market  was  going  down  4  years  ago 
In  exactly  and  precisely  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  this  year. 

It  is  rather  significant  that  every  year 
since  then  during  the  month  of  May  and 
the  latter  part  of  April  and  sometimes  in 
June,  we  have  seen  these  wild  fluctua- 
tions in  the  behavior  of  the  stock  market. 
In  196:i,  I  said  and  I  predicted  that  there 
would  be  the  springtime  gyrations  be- 
cause of  a  bill  that  was  passed  in  this 
Congress  in  the  spring  of  1962  dealing 
with  pension  funds. 

Many  of  you  will  recall  that  the  Con- 
gress in  1958  passed  a  health  and  wel- 
fare pension  fund  disclosure  bill.  But 
it  was  a  compromise  bill  and  very  Ineffec- 
tive. It  did  not  really  give  the  country 
any  idea  of  where  these  pension  fundi 
were  being  invested  or  how. 

So  in  1962  the  Congress  adopted  sev- 
eral significant  amendments  which  re- 
quired that  the  managers  of  the  pen- 
sion funds  must  in  a  sworn  statement 
provide  the  Department  of  Reports  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  a  disclosure  of 
how  the  funds  are  invested. 

That  bill  came  out  of  my  subcommit- 
tee. At  the  time  my  subcommittee  was 
considering  this  bill,  I  said  that  if  this 
bill  were  enacted  there  would  be  gyra- 
tions in  the  stock  market. 

We  are  talking  about  285.000  separate 
health  and  welfare  pension  funds  in 
America  totaling  almost  $90  billion. 

Ninety- four  percent  of  these  health 
and  welfare  pension  funds  are  manage- 
ment-administered, and  only  6  percent 
of  the  funds  are  administered  jointly  by 
management  and  labor. 

I  suggested  then,  and  I  am  suggesting 
again  today,  that  what  we  are  seeing 
happening  in  the  stock  market  today  is 
that  many  of  those  responsible  for  the 
management  of  these  funds  are  flushing 
out  their  portfolios  and  substituting  in- 
vestments in  speculative  stocks  with 
more  conservative  and  conventional  in- 
vestments, so  that  when  they  submit 
their  annual  reports  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  on  the  disposition  of  these  pen- 
sion funds,  their  portfolios  will  indeed 
have  a  conservative  character. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  invest- 
ing in  speculative  stocks  or  blue-chip 
stocks  the  funds  of  the  pension  fund. 
There  is  nothing  improper  and  nothing 
illegal,  but  certainly  those  of  us  who 
have  had  any  experience  at  all  with 
these  funds  will  quickly  recognize  that 
for  a  manager  of  such  a  fimd  to  repori 
to  the  Labor  Department  in  a  sworn 
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statement  an  excessive  amount  of  in- 
vestments in  speculative  stocks  would 
certainly  not  reflect  well  on  the  man- 
ager. 

So  40  percent  of  all  of  these  reports 
must  be  made  during  the  month  of  May. 
These  reports  are  spread  out  through- 
out the  whole  year,  but  it  just  so  hap- 
pens that  the  largest  single  batch  of 
reports  are  made  during  the  month  of 
May.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  if 
the  American  people  will  understand 
what  is  happening  and  why  it  is  hap- 
pening, perhaps  we  will  not  have  great 
losses  due  to  panic  selling. 

In  1962,  I  said  that  after  this  flush- 
out  the  stocks  would  rise  again.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  stocks 
will  rise  again  this  time  as  they  have  in 
every  ensuing  year  since  1962. 

But  in  order  to  stop  these  annual  gy- 
rations, I  have  asked  my  committee 
counsel  to  prepare  an  amendment  to  the 
Health  and  Welfare  Disclosure  Act  which 
would  require  managers  of  these  funds 
to  state  in  their  armual  sworn  reports 
what  stocks  they  have  bought  through- 
out the  whole  year.  The  law  now  re- 
quires only  that  you  reflect  the  nature  of 
your  investment  at  the  time  of  filing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  by  requiring  a 
greater  degree  of  reporting  of  this  huge 
amount  of  money  that  certainly  has  a 
serious  impact  upon  this  country's  econ- 
omy, we  shall  be  able  not  only  to  provide 
a  greater  degree  of  protection  for  these 
health  and  welfare  funds,  but.  Indeed, 
we  will  be  able  to  contribute  toward 
stabilizing  the  market. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that 
this  will  be  the  Isist  year.  We  have  done 
this  in  1962,  1963,  1964,  1965,  and  1966. 
I  am  hoping  that  with  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  which  I  am  suggesting, 
perhaps  we  will  take  the  speculators  out 
of  the  health-and-welfare-pension-fund 
business.  Certainly  those  funds  deserve 
to  be  Invested  in  a  more  conservative 
way,  and  the  people  who  invest  in  the 
stock  market  should  not  be  exposed  to 
these  gyrations. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  every  single 
mantiger  of  a  health  and  welfare  fimd 
Is  playing  the  stock  market.  On  the 
contrary,  our  studies  have  shown  that 
most  managers  of  health  and  welfare 
funds  are  doing  an  extremely  responsi- 
ble job,  and  I  say  that  for  the  most  part 
these  funds  are  in  good  hands.  But  It 
does  not  take  much,  when  you  are  deal- 
ing with  $80  to  $90  billion  and  285,000 
separate  health  and  welfare  funds. 

Ten  percent  of  those  funds  being  In- 
vested in  speculative  stocks  would  make 
an  appreciable  dent,  upward  or  down- 
ward, in  the  gyration  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket. Certainly  at  this  point,  when  all 
economic  indicators  continue  pointing 
upward,  when  we  are  now  confidently 
predicting  that  we  are  going  to  hit  $735 
billion  of  gross  national  product  in  1967, 
and  certainly  in  an  era  when  economists, 
both  conservative  and  liberal,  are  confi- 
dently predicting  that  the  gross  national 
product  of  America  is  going  to  exceed 
»l  trilUon  early  hi  1970,  there  Is  no  rea- 
son for  these  gyrations  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket. 

There  are  those  who  attribute  these 
gyrations  to  the  small  decline  in  auto- 


mobile orders.  It  is  my  judgment  that 
it  takes  something  bigger  than  that  to 
affect  the  stock  market,  I  submit  to  this 
House  that  it  is  the  upcoming  report  on 
the  disbursement  of  health  and  welfare 
pension  funds  during  the  month  of  May 
that  hats  caused  many  of  these  managers 
to  pull  out  of  the  stock  market  and  to 
buy  more  conventional  investments. 

I  can  assure  you  that  as  soor*  as  the 
ink  is  dry  on  their  sworn  report  to  the 
Labor  Department,  those  people  wUl  be 
right  back  in  the  stock  market,  and  you 
are  going  to  see  the  stock  market  going 
up  again. 

RESCUE   THE   MIGRANT    CHILDREN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Talcott]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  to 
imprisonment,  the  nomadic  life  of  a 
migrant  farmworker  is  the  most  cruel 
existence  In  our  society — especially  for 
the  children.  The  Innocent  school-aged 
children  suffer  most. 

The  children's  deprivations  are,  among 
others,  lack  of  security  and  a  normal 
home.  They  lead  a  disruptive  life,  with- 
out roots,  which  often  results  in  perma- 
nent emotional,  social,  and  educatlonsil 
scars,  and  malformities.  They  do  not 
"drop  out"  because  they  are  never  "in- 
cluded in."  They  cause  problems  for 
themselves  and  for  society. 

Until  you  have  lived  with  a  migrant 
family,  or  have  lived  in  a  community 
through  which  the  migrant  family  must 
swarm,  you  cannot  appreciate  the  cruel- 
ties imposed  upon  them  by  this  nomadic 
way  of  life. 

Conversely,  migrant  families  seriously 
disrupt  a  community.  They  cause  enor- 
mous policing  problems.  They  increase 
extraordinarily  relief  and  welfare  re- 
quirements. They  disrupt  schools — pre- 
venting both  local  and  migrant  children 
from  achieving  a  proper  education. 

A  family  needs  a  permanent  home;  a 
migrant  never  h£is  one.  A  child  needs 
an  education;  a  migrant  child  seldom 
obtains  one. 

The  migrant  life  Is  cruel  In  many  re- 
spects; it  is  a  scourge  of  education;  it 
damages  the  individual  and  society;  it 
disrupts  every  phase  of  community  life. 

We  in  Congress  should  not  encourage 
or  perpetuate  this  nomadic  way  of  life. 
However,  present  Federal  policies 
strongly  encourage  and  promote  family 
migrancy  for  farmworkers.  Congress  it- 
self terminated  the  bracero  program — 
thereby  purposefully  forcing  upon  our 
domestic  farmworkers,  and  their  in- 
nocent children,  a  nomadic,  decivilizlng 
way  of  life. 

THX    rOROOTTXN    MIGRANT 

While  many  programs  have  been  en- 
acted for  the  poor,  the  uneducated,  the 
disadvantaged,  and  the  underemployed, 
nothing  has  been  ensuited  to  alleviate 
the  misery  of  the  migrant  families,  the 
misfortune  of  the  migrant  children,  or 
the  burdens  of  the  communities  through 
which  the  migrant  farmworkers  must 
wander. 

Housing  for  migrant  families  is  the 
most  difficult  to  finance  and  maintain. 


College  dormitory  housing  for  kids  who 
can  afford  higher  education  is  not  lack- 
ing, but  basic  housing  for  impoverished 
migrant  children  Is  practically  nonexist- 
ent. 

Federal  aid  for  education  to  almost 
every  educational  segment  of  our  society 
has  been  proposed — preschool  to  uni- 
versity, public  schools  and  private 
schools,  day  schools  and  night  schools, 
for  bright  students  and  dull  students,  for 
mentally  retarded  and  emotionally  dis- 
turbed students,  for  blind  and  deaf  stu- 
dents— but  practically  nothing  for  mi- 
grant farm  children. 

The  educational  needs  of  the  migrant 
children  are  the  greatest,  yet  they  have 
been  most  neglected.  Migrant  children 
are  the  most  Illiterate  group  in  America, 
yet  they  receive  the  least  Federal  atten- 
tion or  assistance. 

IMPBOVS  MIGRANT   ZOUCATION 

If  child  migrancy  cannot  be  termi- 
nated, it  should  be  improved.  The  help- 
less children  should  be  our  first  concern. 
Next  to  their  protection,  the  education  of 
our  children  should  be  our  foremost 
mission. 

Because  of  this  child  migrancy.  the 
enrollment  of  some  schools  will  Increase 
by  as  much  as  50  percent — some  by 
more — for  a  few  weeks  or  months  during 
the  planting  or  harvest  seasons. 

Can  you  imagine  what  the  school  sys- 
tems in  New  York.  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
or  Los  Angeles  would  do  if  their  student 
enrollment  increased  over  the  weekend 
by  as  much  as  even  25  percent?  They 
would  for  all  practical  purposes  close 
down.  Yet  the  large  city  schools  should 
be  fsu"  better  able  to  cope  with  enrollment 
fluctuations  than  small  schools.  Can 
you  imagine  what  kind  of  education  the 
children  would  receive?  The  confusion 
and  overloading,  the  teacher,  classroom, 
and  equipment  shortages  would  be  disas- 
trous. 

Most  classes  In  rural  California  are  al- 
ready exceeding  the  prescribed  opti- 
mums— even  before  the  children  of  farm 
workers  begin  their  migration.  Even  If 
school  districts  could  provide  classrooms 
and  desks,  they  would  be  greatly  over- 
crowded and  the  quality  of  education 
would  be  sorely  degraded.  Overcrowded 
facilities,  large  classes  and  double  ses- 
sions prevent  both  the  transient  and  the 
regular  students  frc«n  achieving  an  ade- 
quate education. 

Funds  for  educational  purposes  are 
diverted  to  immediate  physical  needs 
and.  regrettably,  teachers'  salaries  must 
be  reduced.  Competent  teachers  move  to 
districts  where  the  classroom  load  is  less. 
An  even  sadder  fact  is  that  migrant 
children  are  often  undereducated,  far 
behind  their  age  level  and  unable  to 
compete  with  the  permanent  students. 
The  migrant  child  becomes  frustrated, 
then  troublesome.  He  disturbs  the  reg- 
ular education  program  or  "drops  out." 
He  does  not  learn  and  prevents  other 
students  from  learning. 

Another  tragic  fact  is  that  many  of  the 
migrant  children  often  speak  little  Eng- 
lish— certainly  not  enough  to  enable 
them  to  progress  satisfactorily  in  a  reg- 
ular school.  These  students  need  extra 
help  in  language. 
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Many  migrant  students  are  culturally 
deprived,  asocial,  or  semiliierate.  These 
pathetic  children  require  a  very  special 
extracurricular  program  under  school 
supervision  and  direction. 

The  migrant  children  invariably  need 
special  compensatory  education — which 
IS  the  most  dlfHcult  to  provide  An  edu- 
cational program  for  the  migrant — even 
with  ample  facilities — is  a  most  ex- 
pensive and  ambitious  imdertaking. 

LOCAL    EDI'CATION    OFFERS    BEST    ANSWER 

The  local  schools  have  the  ability,  ex- 
perience, concern  and  willingness  to  pro- 
vide superior  educations  for  their  stu- 
dents whether  they  be  tran.sient — of  only 
a  few  weeks  duration — or  permanent — 
but  they  do  not  have  the  finances  or  the 
necessary  resources. 

Recently  a  few  hastily  concocted 
schemes  for  migrant  student  education 
have  been  proposed.  Most  of  them  are 
frantic  and  impractical,  Portable  class- 
rooms, mobile  facihties.  scattered  tem- 
[X)rary  school  grounds,  and  itinerant 
teachers- — proposed  by  some  who  have 
never  seen  a  nugrant  student — 'will  not 
work. 

Good  teachers  do  not  want  to  migrate 
either.  Movable  schools  and  facilities 
are  limited  in  function  and  enormously 
more  expensive  to  acquire,  move  and 
maintain  tiian  permanent,  normal  school 
faculties.  Today  such  segregation  of 
the  migrants  would  be  socially  unaccept- 
able if  given  even  a  second  thought. 

More  pertinently,  all  migrants  who 
follow  the  crops  do  not  follow  the  same 
routes  Migrant  workers  do  not  travel 
in  groups,  stay  together,  or  remain  at  the 
.same  places  for  long.  Keeping  a  mobile 
school  In  the  epicenter  of  the  migrant 
farmworker  stream  would  be  as  difQcult 
as  collecting  spilled  quicksilver  with  a 
fork 

Migrant  children  need  the  best  educa- 
tion possible:  they  need  to  be  included  In 
a  conventional  school  and  a  normal 
society  A  .'second -rate  education  by 
Itinerant  teachers  along  the  migrant  trail 
should  be  rejected, 

RCTIAL    SCHOOL    DISTWCTS     LACK    TAX    Ba.sE 

Agricultural,  rural  areas — without  In- 
dustry or  a  substantial  property  tax 
base — cannot  finance  this  difficult,  ex- 
pensive compensatory  education  for  mi- 
grants from  other  States. 

School  districts  in  the  main  current  of 
the  migrant  agricultural  labor  stream 
need  help  desperately  Without  outside 
assistance,  both  transient  and  perma- 
nent schoolchildren  will  suffer  the  scars 
and  the  mental  crippling  of  an  inade- 
quate education. 

Local  governments  do  not  have  the 
funds  or  tax  resources.  The  property 
tax  is  not  an  appropriate  tax  for  any 
educational  purpose.  It  is  especially  not 
appropriate  for  nomadic  students  from 
other  school  districts  Financial  assist- 
ance should  cxjme  from  the  Federal 
Goven.ment, 

Migrant  education  is  Interstate  In 
character.  Students  often  attend  school 
in  five  or  six  different  States — and  often 
several  schools  within  one  Stfite  In- 
adequate education  for  migrant  children 
Is  a  national  problem. 

A  poorly  taught  or  uneducated  child 
from   any  State  will  be   a   poor  citizen 


and  often  a  public  charge  in  every  State 
In  which  he  resides.  Every  State  has  a 
stake  in  making  certain  that  the  migrant 
student  becomes  an  adequately  trained 
and  educated  adult  citizen  of  the  State 
where  he  finally  resides. 

Present  Federal  ald-to-educatlon  funds 
or  programs  are  of  little  help  to  migrants, 
or  schools  who  teach  migrants,  because 
these  funds  and  programs  are  generally 
aimed  at  special  projects  categories.  The 
migrants'  primary  need  Is  a  good  basic 
general  normal  education. 

Local  school  districts  with  large  in- 
undations of  migrant  families  are  usually 
not  able  to  obtain  adequate  State  funds 
because  the  migrant  child  does  not  stay 
long  enough  in  one  school  district  to 
qualify  under  the  "average  daily  attend- 
ance" requirements.  The  migrants  are 
not  Just  a  problem  of  the  local  school 
district,  or  an  individual  State — but  of 
the  whole  Nation. 

The  local  communities  are  faced  with 
other  expensive  problems  caused  by  the 
migrant  families.  When  the  braceros 
did  the  farmwork  during  the  temporary 
peak  harvest  seasons — there  were  no  po- 
lice, welfare,  or  education  problems. 
When  the  harvest  was  completed,  the 
single  men  went  home  to  their  families. 
During  the  harvest  they  worked. 

Now  fanners  without  braceros  must 
import  entire  families,  usually  large 
families.  Federal  agencies  encourage 
the  families  and  children  to  follow, 
nomadlike,  their  low-skilled  parents  as 
they  sedc  employment  from  one  harvest 
to  the  next. 

These  rural  agricultural  communities 
are  now  faced  with  at  least  double  ex- 
penditures for  extra  policing.  Jail  facil- 
ities, alcoholic  care  centers,  medical 
clinics,  and  health  services,  public  hous- 
ing, welfare  and  relief  costs.  Elducatlon 
is  only  one  of  the  extra  burdens  heaped 
upon  the  agricultural  communities  wUch 
must  accommodate  the  migrants. 

MIGRANT  IMPACTION 

There  is  considerable  similarity  be- 
tween the  educational  problems  of  a  rural 
agricultural  community  "Impacted"  by 
children  of  migrauit  farmworkers  «md 
the  problems  of  a  city  or  school  district 
which  is  "Impacted"  by  children  of  Fed- 
eral employees  stationed  at  nearby  mili- 
tary bases.  The  agricultural  community 
suffers  much  more  because  the  influx  of 
students  varies  much  more,  the  student 
turnover  is  much  greater,  and  the  gen- 
eral caliber  of  the  students  is  woefully 
inferior. 

I  have  introduced  a  bUl,  HR.  14947, 
which  will  amend  title  I  of  Public  Law 
874,  81st  Congress,  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  local  educational  agencies 
for  the  education  of  children  of  migrant 
agricultural  workers. 

The  philosophy  of  Public  Law  874  is 
utilized.  The  same  procedures  are  em- 
ployed. The  early  implementatic«i  of  the 
act  would  be  simple:  the  administrative 
experience  with  Public  Law  874  would  be 
beneficial. 

The  FederEd  funds  would  be  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  local  school  districts.  As 
under  Public  Law  874,  the  Federal  con- 
tribution would  be  related  to  local  cur- 
rent school  expenditures  for  operaUoa 
and  administration,  but  not  for  build- 


ings or  land.  The  Federal  Government 
would  contribute  a  prescribed  amount  for 
each  student  who  resides  in  two  or  more 
States  during  the  school  year,  prorated 
according  to  the  percentage  of  school 
days  spent  in  the  school  district. 

As  I  have  outlined,  the  nature  of  the 
cc«npensatory  education  required,  above 
normal  instruction,  for  migrants  is  ex- 
traordinarily costly.  Therefore,  a  Fed- 
eral contribution  of  150  percent  of  the 
local  school  expenditure  is  fully  justified 
and  is  proposed  in  my  biU.  The  costs  of 
educating  migrant  children  are  variously 
estimated — but  no  estimates  are  less  than 
200  percent  of  the  costs  for  educating 
resident  students. 

Congress  has  long  neglected  the  poor- 
est of  our  poor,  the  most  illiterate  of  our 
educationally  deprived,  the  most  frus- 
trated of  our  culttu-ally  disadvantaged— 
the  migrant  family. 

With  all  our  professed  concern  for  the 
health  and  welfare  of  our  youth.  Con- 
gress has  neglected  the  most  pathetic  of 
our  youth — the  migrant  child. 

With  all  our  professed  concern  for  edu- 
cation and  schools,  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  have  neglected  the 
schools  with  the  most  diflBcult  and  expen- 
sive problwns  and  the  least  resources— 
the  rural  schools  in  the  migrant  farm 
labor  stream. 

The  most  essential  need  of  a  migrant 
child — his  education — is  being  sorely 
neglected.  He  is  being  crippled  and 
scarred.  He  Is  being  left  defenseless  to 
cope  with  both  society  smd  his  employ- 
ment needs, 

I  urge  passage  of  my  bill  H.R.  14947  to 
provide  Federal  aid  for  school  districts 
who  must  bear  the  burden  of  educating 
the  migrant  child  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  Nation  and  all  of  society.  Sugges- 
tions for  improvement  of  the  bill,  or 
other  better  ideas  for  improving  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  of  the  migrant 
child,  are  earnestly  solicited  and  wUl  be 
greatly  appreciated, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  several  newspaper 
articles  pertinent  to  this  subject  of  edu- 
cation for  migrant  children: 
[Prom  the  Salinas  Callfornlan.  May  5,  1966] 
Education  Taking  Brtjnt  or  Calitornu 
Taxpayers'   Rkvolt 

(Editors  Noti. — Fifteen  years  ago  a  local 
school  bond  Issue  was  almost  certain  of 
paasage  by  voters.  Today,  its  chances  an 
little  better  than  50  percent.  The  following 
dispatch  explores  the  reasons  behind  th« 
change.) 

(By  Reeve  Hennlon) 

San  Francisco. — There's  a  taxpayers'  revolt 
brewing  In  CaJlfomla  and  education  Is  taking 
the  brunt  of  the  attack. 

The  Issue  Is  rising  property  taxes,  and  th« 
battleground  Is  local  school  bond  and  operat- 
ing tax  elections. 

Throughout  the  state — in  such  cities  M 
Glendale,  Bakersfleld,  Tulare  and  Los  Gates 
and  m  Contra  Costa  County — voters  have 
recently  turned  thumbs  down  on  proposals 
for  school  construction  and  operating  cost 
increaaes,  both  paid  from  property  taxes. 

Recently,  voters  In  Albany  (Alameda 
County)  and  Santa  Paula  (Ventura  County) 
refused  to  raise  their  taxes  to  provide  more 
money  for  education. 

And  these  districts  are  not  alone.  The 
California  Teachers  Association  reports  that 
since  July  1  of  last  year,  only  55  i>er  cent 
of  school  finance  election*  have  been  ap- 
proved. In  contrast  with  an  average  of  70-80 
per  cent  In  the  19508. 
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In  Los  Angeles  County  alone  during  a  six- 
week  period  In  February  and  March,  14  out 
of  22  school  fund-raising  elections  were 
defeated. 

opposition  incrxasks 

"There's  no  question  that  a  growing  op- 
position exists,  and  that  It  has  been  accen- 
tuated in  recent  years."  said  Dr.  Max  Rafferty, 
state  superintendent  of  public  Instruction. 

The  local  property  owner  Is  being  piished 
backward  and  backward  to  the  edge  of  a 
cliff — and  he's  not  going  to  go  any  farther." 

In  Glendale  voters  turned  down  a  tax  in- 
crease last  month  and  the  results  for  the 
school  district  will  be  crippling.  Next  school 
year  93  out  of  about  1,000  teachers  will  be 
dropped,  class  sizes  will  be  Increased  and  high 
school  students  will  attend  only  Ave  Instead 
of  six  periods  a  day.  For  most  students,  this 
will  eliminate  their  "elective"  course,  such  as 
music,  art  or  vocational  training. 

"I  can't  attribute  the  election  failure  to 
anything  other  than  growing  opposition  to 
growing  taxation."  said  Dr.  James  H.  Wil- 
liams. Glendale's  superintendent  of  schools. 
"The  pressure  on  the  property  taxpayer  la 
constantly  becoming  greater  and  has  to  be 
reversed," 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  the  revolt  has 
come  to  a  head  for  two  reasons. 

state  help  drops 

First,  the  percentage  of  education  financ- 
ing paid  by  the  state  has  dropped  In  recent 
years,  putting  a  greater  burden  on  local 
districts. 

"For  the  last  16  years  the  state  of  Califor- 
nia has  been  gradually  withdrawing  from 
the  function  of  physically  supporting  edu- 
caUon,"  Rafferty  told  tJPI.  "In  1950  the 
tandem  partnership  which  existed  (between 
state  and  local  governments)  was  about 
50-60.  Today  the  state  pays  about  40  per 
cent," 

Robert  Brown,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  California  Taxpayers  Association,  agrees 
ttiat  the  state  must  Increase  Its  aid  to  edu- 
cation. 

'We  have  a  basic  reform  coming  that  has 
to  be  carried  out  ...  If  we  are  going  to  give 
any  assistance  to   the  property   taxpayer." 

Bills  now  pending  in  the  leglstature  are  a 
measure  that  would  put  a  $260  million 
bond  issue  for  school  construction  before 
state  voters  in  June,  and  a  proposal  to  in- 
crease the  state  sales  tax  one  per  cent  to  pro- 
vide an  addlUonal  »325  million  for  education. 

The  second  reason  for  the  high  failure 
rate  of  school  finance  measures  is  explained 
by  Assemblyman  Charles  B.  Oarrlgus,  chair- 
man of  the  Assembly  Education  Commit- 
tee: 

"People  often  are  not  familiar  with  the 
real  need  that  exists  for  bond  money  and 
so  express  their  rebellion  against  increasing 
property  taxes  by  voting  against  bonds." 
negative  tendency 

As  propterty  taxes  continue  to  Increase. 
the  tendency  to  vote  against  aU  the  tax- 
Increasing  measures  grows,  and  more  Issues 
are  defeated. 

"This  is  the  one  area  where  the  local 
taxpayer  has  an  opportunity  to  express  him- 
self, and  he  does  it  In  'no'  terms  today."  said 
Brown.  "We  don't  like  to  see  aU  these  elec- 
tions go  down  the  drain;  many  times  those 
dlstrlcu  that  are  In  greatest  need  lose  the 
elections." 

Oarrlgus  has  pending  in  the  legislature  a 
constitutional  amendment  which  would 
lower  the  current  two- thirds  majority  needed 
for  passage  of  a  school  bond  measure  to  60 
per  cent.  This,  supporters  suggest,  will  over- 
come some  of  the  power  that  an  oppoelng 
minority  of  total  voters  Is  abl?^  to  wield 
over  the  majority. 

"This  would  absolutely  help  to  solve  the 
problems,"  said  Garrlgus.  "About  66  per  cent 
<rf  the  bond  proposals  which  faUed  In  the 


last  five  years  were  approved  in  the  60  per 
cent  to  66%  per  cent  range." 

Rafferty  agrees:  "It  isn't  logical  to  re- 
qiilre  orUy  a  simple  majority  for  state  bond 
Issues  and  require  local  school  districts  to 
get  two-thirds." 

But  both  feel  that  merely  lowering  the 
majority  requirement  will  not  solve  the 
problem  forever.  Rather,  they  see  changes 
in  financing  education  by  the  state  as  the 
best  means  to  relieve  the  burden  on  local 
districts. 

Until  this  happens,  however,  the  opposi- 
tion to  increasing  tax  rates  will  continue, 
with  the  loss  of  money  to  school  districts 
which  need  it  to  meet  ever-growing  student 
enrollments  and  a  resulting  cutback  in  the 
quality  of  education. 

[From  the  Salinas  Callfornlan,  May  5,  1966| 

SOLEOAD  Union  School  Faces  Bio  Problems 

(By  Eric  Brazil) 

SoLEDAo. — When  the  problems  were  passed 
out,  Soledad  Union  Elementary  School  Dis- 
trict got  more  than  its  sliare. 

Many  of  the  really  pressing  problems  of 
public  education — growth  and  classroom 
construction,  financing,  teacher  recruitment, 
functionally  non-English  spaaUng  students, 
etc, — seem  to  be  focused  with  special  in- 
tensity in  Soledad. 

As  the  1965-66  academic  term  draws  to  a 
close,  district  Supt.  Wendell  Broom  says 
"we'll  make  it  this  year,  all  right.  It's  next 
fall  I'm  worried  about," 

Soledad  Union  Elementary  School  Dis- 
trict has  the  fourth  lowest  assessed  wealth 
per  student  ($8,701),  third  lowest  cost  of 
education  per  student  ($337.66)  and  the 
second  highest  tax  rate  ($1.92)  among  Mon- 
terey County's  elementary  school  districts. 

It  is  officially  "impoverished." 

Vr  BY  233  students 

Present  enrollment  in  the  district,  which 
maintains  a  kindergarten-through-eighth 
grade  program  in  two  schools,  Soledad  and 
San  Vicente,  is  1,364  students.  That  is  an 
increase  of  232  over  the  enrollment  at  this 
time  last  year. 

Rated  capacity  of  the  two  district  schools 
is  1,306  students.  Broom  anticipates  an  en- 
rollment of  about  1.450  next  fall. 

Pre-enrollment  for  kindergarten  In  the 
district  Monday  and  Tuesday  netted  124  stu- 
dents. Just  92  youngsters  pre-enrolled  dur- 
ing the  same  two  days  in  1965. 

The  Soledad  electorate  recently  defeated 
a  bond  issue  to  build  a  third  district  school. 
250  "yes"  to  199  "no".  The  bond  issue, 
passage  of  which  would  not  have  raised  the 
district's  tax  rate,  ran  Into  heavy  opposi- 
tion in  the  south  end  of  town  and  fell  short 
of  the  required  two-thirds  majority  "yes" 
vote. 

District  trustees  have  not  yet  decided  when 
to  call  another  bond  election.  But.  the  pres- 
sures of  growth  being  what  they  are.  the 
board  will  probably  be  obliged  to  make  a 
move  In  that  direction  soon. 

CLASS  SIZE  high 

Average  class  slsse  in  the  district's  pri- 
mary grades  is  32  students.  If  the  aver- 
age climbe  one  student  higher,  the  district 
may  be  penalized  financially  by  the  state. 

Average  class  size  In  grades  4-8  is  33  to  35 
students. 

Obviously,  something  rather  drastic  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  be  done  if  the  district  is  to 
stuff  all  the  children  it's  supposed  to  educate 
into  the  classrooms  next  year.  (It  has  no 
vacant  classrooms  now.)  Redeployment  of 
seventh  and  eighth  graders  into  large  classes 
for  some  subjects  is  one  ptcnsiblllty.  Broom 
says,  leasing  of  portable  classrooms  Is  an- 
other. And,  of  course,  double  sessions  Is  a 
third. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  hasn't  formally  de- 
cided yet  what  it's  going  to  do. 


But  it  has  already  made  one  painful  econ- 
omy move  by  ruling  out  teacher  salary  In- 
creases for  1966-67.  That  doesn't  help  the 
districts'  competitive  position  in  the  field  of 
teacher  recruitment  one  bit.  And  a  rural, 
rather  isolated  school  district  doesn't  have  a 
very  enviable  competitive  position  under  the 
best  of  circumstances, 

Soledad  Union  Elementary  School  District 
has,  like  other  districts  in  the  Salinas  Valley, 
been  hit  by  an  influx  of  children  from  mi- 
grant farm  worker  families. 

About  142  of  the  students  new  to  the  dis- 
trict this  year  are  from  migrant  families. 
The  other  90  are  just  part  of  the  district's 
normal  growth.  Broom  doesn't  blame  the 
influx  of  migrants  for  all  the  problems  the 
district  has  had  this  year  and  faces  in  an 
Eiggravated  form,  next  year. 

LANCDACE   PROBLEM 

The  district  has  a  severe  problem  with 
functionally  non-EngUsh  speaking  students. 
Broom  estimates  that  20  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  primary  grades  and  10  percent  in 
grades  4-8  don't  speak  English.  Many  of 
the  migrant  children  fall  in  this  category. 

English  as  a  second  language  is  one  of  the 
district's  major  programs. 

The  district  got  some  help  through  a  $32,- 
000  allocation  under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  this  year.  It 
used  the  money  for  a  communication  skills- 
language  arts  center  and  the  specialized  per- 
sonnel to  staff  It,  along  with  12  teacher  aides. 

Next  year.  Broom  says,  the  district's  ESEA 
allocation  will  be  used  strictly  to  beef  up  the 
English  as  a  second  language  program. 

Soledad  had  a  promising  "head  start"  proj- 
ect for  preschool  chUdren  going  last  summer. 
But  Its  application  for  a  year-around  project, 
made  late  last  fall.  Is  stUl  hung  up  some- 
where in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

SUMMER    SCHOOL 

Because  the  district  has  been  l>eset  with 
so  many  educational  problems  of  late,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  has  decided  to  conduct  a 
summer  school  program  for  the  first  time. 
It  Is  patterned  after  the  Salinas  City  School 
District  program,  which  has  been  a  con- 
spicuous success. 

Pre-enrollment  for  the  remedial  and  en- 
rlclunent  program  has  already  hit  400  stu- 
dents. 

Broom  a  currlculvim  specialist,  has  "built" 
a  special  reading  course,  which  incltidas 
mythology,  American  prose  and  folklore,  with 
special  texts,  for  the  summer  program. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  ATTITDDE 
TOWARD  FARMERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Dhder 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Suith]  Is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

CKNBLAX    LKAVX 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
matter  involved  in  my  special  order,  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
lot  has  been  said  in  the  past  few  weeks 
concerning  the  Johnson  administration's 
attitude  toward  farmers  but  so  much  of 
what  has  been  said  has  been  directed  at 
a  few  statements  and  actions  that  I  think 
It  is  important  that  the  whole  situation 
be  put  into  perspective.  I  do  have  some 
criticism  to  make  of  some  of  the  actions 
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arid  statements  that  have  been  made  but 
we  should  also  view  them  as  a  part  of  an 
overall   agricultural  situation. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  overall 
accomplishments  of  the  past  few  years 
for  those  engaged  in  farming  and  agri- 
business have  been  very  great.  The  ad- 
ministrations of  bjth  President  Johnson 
and  President  Kennedy,  when  viewed  on 
an  overall  basis,  have  accomplished  a 
great  deal  more  than  anyone  would  have 
thought  possible  m  1960,  At  the  time 
Secretary  Fieeman  became  Secretary  of 
.A.?ricu!ture  m  1961.  the  general  attitude 
among  both  farm  and  city  dwellers  was 
that  nothing  can  be  done  to  make  agri- 
culture prosperous.  Many  people  were 
saying  that  those  engaged  in  agriculture 
in  all  countries  of  the  world  have  always 
been  relegated  to  the  lower  income  levels 
in  the  economy  and  that  it  cannot  be 
any  different  in  the  United  States.  Sec- 
retary Benson  had  made  m.any  speeches, 
mostly  to  nor.farm  audiences,  saying 
that  the  Governmient  should  not  even 
try  to  help  farm.ers  secure  their  fair  share 
of  the  national  income.  A  large  share  of 
the  newspapers  of  this  country  were 
applauding  hirn  as  being  a  brave  man 
for  miaklng  what  triey  thought  were  true 
statements  but  we  now  know  that  he  was 
guilty  of  gro.ss  ineptitude  and  the  events 
of  the  past  6  years  have  shown  that 
.something  can  be  done  to  help  farmers 
obtain  their  fair  share  of  the  national 
income.  Secretary  Benson  had  per- 
formed the  worst  po.ssible  public  relations 
job  hurting  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  and  had  created  great  misunder- 
standings in  the  minds  of  city  people 
concerning  farm  problems.  In  contrast, 
for  6  sohd  years.  Secretary  Freeman 
made  speech  after  speech  that  improved 
the  understanding  of  farm  problems  and 
were  favorable  to  farmers'  public  rela- 
tions He  then  made  one  statement  on 
last  March  31  which  was  subject  to 
more  than  one  Interpretation  and  for 
the  past  5  weeks  the  critics  have  chosen 
to  ignore  the  hundreds  of  statements 
made  during  that  previous  6  years,  but 
qu -te  a  new.spaper  account  of  his  state- 
men:  of  March  31,  1966. 

Recently  Secretary  Freeman  was  inter- 
viewed by  farm  editors  of  radio  stations: 
WCCO  m  Minneapolis.  WGN  of  Chicago. 
WSN  of  Nashville,  and  WHO  of  Des 
Moines.  Iowa.  A  summary  of  his  inter- 
view which  Includes  a  statement  relative 
to  that  March.  31  press  conference  is  as 
follows  ■ 

Asked  why  food  Is  mentioned  mott  Ire- 
quentiy  m  Ulk  about  Inflation  or  hlgtier  cost 
of  living,  Secretary  Freeman  s.^ld: 

"The  worst  culprits  m  using  the  farmer  as 
a  whipping  boy  In  complaining  about  the 
cost  of  living  are  some  of  the  big  city  news- 
papers. Every  time  I  go  to  some  of  these  big 
cities  and  hold  a  press  conference,  partic- 
ularly in  the  Kast.  I  hear  people  claiming  to 
represent  the  consumer  criticizing  the 
farmer.  These  big  newspapers,  and  some 
people  who  want  to  be  in  public  offlce  and 
think  they  can  get  votes  that  way,  are  trying 
to  hang  on  the  fanner's  back  the  label  that 
he  ha«  been  responsible  for  Inflationary  pree- 
luree. 

"That  simply  Is  not  true."  Mr.  Freeman 
•aid.  "With  farm  prices  12  percent  lower 
than  they  were  In  1962,  everybody  ought  to  be 
saying  thank  you  to  the  farmer  instead  of 
crltlclBlng  him.  If  farm  price*  had  gone  up 
as  mtich  as  other  things  have  gone  up,  the 


housewife  would  be  spending  many,  many 
more  billions  of  dollars." 

Secretary  Freeman  said  that  the  big  In- 
creases in  food  prices  have  taken  place  "be- 
tween the  time  the  product  leaves  the  farm 
and  the  time  it  gets  to  the  conavmier." 

He  said  for  every  dollar  spent  on  food  In 
the  United  States,  the  farmer  gets  only  39 
cents,  and  that  the  additional  61  cents  is 
added  to  the  product  enroute  to  the  retail 
buyer. 

In  the  ensuing  discussion ,  it  wels  pointed 
out  that  housewives  tend  to  mistakenly 
blame  the  farmer  for  the  entire  cost  of  the 
food  they  bpy  at  the  marketplace.  It  was 
also  pointed  out  that  Americans  today  spend 
only  18.4  percent  of  their  Income  for  food, 
the  lowest  percentage  spent  by  any  other 
people,  and  that  this  percentage  has  dropped 
from  25.6  percent  In  1947.  to  21.6  percent  In 
1966,  to  18.4  percent  today. 

Secretary  Freeman  waa  questioned  about 
recent  reports  which  Indicated  he  was 
"pleased"  with  lower  farm  prices. 

"I  could  never  say  I  was  pleased  about 
lower  farm  prices."  he  said.  "I  think  I  would 
swallow  my  tongue  U  I  even  tried  to  say  that. 
What  started  that  rumor  was  this: 

"At  a  press  conference  March  31.  I  made 
some  projections  of  certain  farm  prices.  In 
the  course  of  this,  I  commented  that  I  was 
pleased  that  some  of  the  very  high  peaks  In 
prices  were  moderating  at  what  seemed  to  be 
reasonable  levels.  I  said  this  because  very 
high  price  peaks  brought  about  by  unusual 
circumstances  are  always  followed  by  over- 
production and  a  sharp  break  In  prices. 

"I  said  we  hoped  to  avoid  this  In  the 
future,  because  booms  and  busts  In  prices 
are  good  for  neither  the  farmer  nor  the 
cons  tuner. 

"The  fact  that  the  word  'pleased'  was 
used."  he  said,  "apparently  led  some,  Inten- 
tionally or  otherwlae,  to  Immediately  expand 
these  remarks  to  cover  farm  prices,  period. 
That  Just  simply  Is  not  true." 

Reporting  on  farm  Income,  the  Secretary 
said  that  net  farm  Income  will  be  up  about 
$3.5  bUUon  in  1966  over  what  It  was  In  1960, 
"and  I  feel  very  proud  of  that."  He  said  that 
net  farm  Income  Is  up  about  55  percent  per 
farm. 

On  questions  about  why  the  Department 
of  Defense  reduced  pork  purchases,  the  Sec- 
retary said: 

The  Defense  Department  "tries  to  be  like 
a  prudent  housewife  and  to  buy  Intelligently 
and  effectively."  When  the  Defense  action 
was  taken,  hogs  were  selling  at  122  percent 
of  parity.  Now  that  they  are  selling  at  97 
percent  of  parity,  the  Secretary  has  asked 
Defense  to  step  up  pork  buying  and  has 
"reason  to  believe  they  will  act  favorable." 
Secretary  Freeman  recalled  that  both  Ag- 
riculture and  Defense  Departments  spent 
many  millions  of  dollars  buying  beef  "In 
1964  when  cattle  prices  fell  to  catastrophic 
lows." 

On  the  government  com  sales  controversy, 
the  Secretary  declared:  "So  long  as  the  mar- 
ket price  of  com  Is  10  to  20  cents  above  the 
loan  rate  .  .  .  the  accusation  that  you're 
dumping  and  driving  down  the  farmer's 
prices  really  Isn't  very  meaningful." 

Asked  about  dairy  support  prices,  the  Sec- 
retary responded : 

"Not  very  long  ago  I  Increased  the  dairy 
support  price  to  about  $3.50.  The  market 
price  at  $3  73  a  hundredweight  Is  the  high- 
est it  has  been  since  1962.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  does  not  mean  the  average  dairy 
producer  in  the  Class  n  dairy  areas  Is  getting 
a  very  big  return  for  his  very,  very  hard  work. 
"There  Is  no  simple  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion," Mr.  Freeman  said.  "It  may  well  be 
that  we  should  increase  that  dairy  support 
price  more.  I  have  been  giving  that  some 
very  serious  thought.  By  the  same  token, 
the  $3.50  flgvire  we  settled  on  here  several 
weeks  ago  was  the  product  of  much  con- 
sultation . .  .  and  it  represented  the  majority 


opinion  of  the  dairy  Industry  Itself  when 
It  appraised  the  market  conditions  and  real- 
istically looked  at  what  the  situation  was." 

Questioned  about  the  recent  Increase  in 
cheese  Imports,  Mr.  Freeman  replied: 

"In  this  case  the  Increase  was  In  response 
to  the  request  of  the  dairy  Industry  itself. 
I  had  many  phone  calls  from  Minnesota  and 
from  Wisconsin  from  buttermakers  who 
were  having  a  difficult  time  getting  milk 
because  the  shortage  had  boosted  prices  to 
a  higher  level  than  they  had  been  for  a  long 
time.  They  requested  that  we  do  something 
to  dull  the  edge  of  the  cheese  prices  a  little 
bit  so  they  could  get  some  milk.  Cheese 
prices  were  higher  than  they  had  been  since 
1947. 

"The  net  result,"  he  said,  "was  a  very 
minor  Import  relaxing  action.  Involving  less 
than  a  tenth  of  one  percent  of  annual  con- 
sumption. And  the  Cheddar  Involved  was 
Canadian  Cheddar,  which  sells  about  10  to 
15  cents  a  pound  on  the  market  more  than 
our  Cheddar.  As  such,  the  experts  In  the 
dairy  Industry  felt  It  was  not  competitive." 

The  Secretary  pointed  out  that  while  Can- 
ada Imports  some  $400  million  worth  of 
agricultural  commodities  from  the  United 
States  each  year,  we  buy  less  than  $200  mil- 
lion worth  from  Canada. 

"To  buy  a  very  small  amount  of  Cheddar 
cheese,  which  was  symbolic  to  Canada,  and 
a  part  of  oiu-  bargaining  to  allow  us  to  sell 
more,  made  good  sense  when  the  dairy  In- 
dustry Itself  felt  this  would  be  useful  In 
restoring  better  price  relationships.  I  can 
assure  you  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Isn't 
trying  to  move  down  the  dairy  farmers' 
products — quite  the  contrary." 

Asked  about  the  concern  of  some  soybean 
growers  that  soybeans  "may  soon  wind  up 
as  a  surplus,"  Secretary  Freeman  com- 
mented: 

"I  think  that  the  soybean  farmer  need 
have  little  concern  that  we  are  going  to  get 
Into  a  surplus  condition.  There  Is  no  one 
who  wants  to  avoid  surpluses  more  than  the 
Secretary.  By  the  same  token,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  always  that  we  have  an  adequate 
supply." 

That  March  31  press  conference  was 
one  of  several  statements  and  actions 
made  in  the  past  months,  which  com- 
bined, did  not  produce  a  good  image  for 
the  administration.  I  believe  the  report- 
ing out  of  context  of  what  the  Secretary 
said  on  March  31  would  have  been  ig- 
nored had  it  not  been  for  some  other 
actions  and  statements. 

One  of  the  actions  that  had  occurred 
was  to  establish  export  controls  on  hides. 
Since  I  am  on  the  subcommittee  that 
recommends  appropriations  for  export 
control  office,  I  was  one  of  the  first  to 
know  of  the  Intent  to  adopt  such  an 
order  and  was  the  first  critic  of  such  an 
action  In  the  Congress.  I  am  still  strong- 
ly critical  of  that  order.  I  do  not  think 
it  was  justified  for  all  the  reasons  I  have 
previously  set  forth  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  I  think  It  should  be  abol- 
ished. 

I  also  think  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture sold  more  com  during  the  first 
3  months  of  this  year  than  should  have 
been  sold  under  the  supply  and  demand 
situation.  In  previous  years  the  amount 
of  com  sold  was  approximately  equal  to 
the  difference  between  production  and 
anticipated  or  needed  utilization.  Under 
the  feed  grains  program  we  have  in  the 
average  year  produced  less  than  wa« 
needed  and  thereby  provided  a  market 
for  some  of  that  com  which  was  accumu- 
lated under  the  ridiculous  1959  and  1960 
Benson  no-feed-gralns  program.    It  was 
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that  huge  accumulation  that  gave  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  the  com 
that  could  be  sold.  I  think  that  they 
did  use  fairly  good  discretion  from  1961 
until  1966  but  I  think  they  used  poor 
Judgment  in  the  timing  and  amount  of 
sales  made  this  year. 

In  my  humble  opinion  both  the  action 
concerning  hides  and  the  action  con- 
cerning com  sales  was  the  result  of  pres- 
sures built  up  within  the  Administration 
by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
none  of  which  is  an  agricultural  econo- 
mist. Statements  mEide  by  the  Chair- 
man of  Economic  Advisers,  Gardner 
Ackley,  seem  to  substantiate  this.  He 
has  been  making  some  ill-advised  state- 
ments about  a  subject  matter  upon  which 
he  is  thoroughly  unqualified  to  speak  and 
as  late  as  2  weeks  ago  was  still  bragging 
to  some  supermarket  executives  to  the  ef- 
fect that  people  influenced  by  his  advice 
had  helped  to  hold  down  farm  prices. 
Prior  to  that,  he  had  spoken  of  the  excess 
corn  sales  as  something  desirable  to  hold 
down  corn  prices  and  as  if  these  sales 
would  have  some  immediate  direct  ef- 
fect upon  food  prices.  Anyone  even 
remotely  acquainted  with  the  agri- 
cultural field  would  know  that  the 
price  of  hogs  and  beef  is  determined  by 
the  supply  of  hogs  and  beef  rather  than 
by  the  price  of  com.  The  supply  of 
hogs  and  beef  is  mostly  determined  by 
the  supply  of  com  but  that  is  a  delayed 
action  of  6  months  to  a  year.  Anyway, 
the  price  of  com  is  so  cheap  in  compari- 
son to  the  price  of  hogs  and  beef  and  the 
feed  grains  farmer  has  been  receiving 
such  a  small  part  of  the  beef  and  pork 
dollar,  that  reducing  the  price  of  com 
by  10  cents  per  bushel  would  not  be  in- 
volved in  the  alleged  inflation  problem. 

There  was  also  a  big  political  public 
relations  to-do  by  some  Republicans 
about  the  Defense  Department  substi- 
tuting some  increased  purchases  of  sau- 
sage, beef,  and  poultry  for  some  of  the 
bacon  and  pork  chop  purchases.  For 
several  years  the  Defense  Department 
has  been  periodically  following  the  same 
practice  that  housewives  do  in  looking 
for  favorable  prices  and  supplies  and 
substituting  one  kind  of  meat  product 
for  another  in  accordance  with  the  avail- 
ability of  the  product.  I  was  one  of  those 
that  was  most  critical  when  the  Defense 
Department  in  the  late  1950's  thoroughly 
ignored  the  low  price  of  hogs  and  big 
supply  of  pork  when  determining  the 
kinds  of  various  meats  to  purchase.  I 
think  they  should  constantly  review  this 
and  give  consideration  to  the  price  and 
supply  situation.  Although  statements 
concerning  these  actions  were  politically 
inspired  and  thoroughly  ignored,  the  fact 
that  other  meat  products  were  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  reduction  in  bacon  and 
pork  chop  purchases,  much  of  the  mis- 
understanding that  many  people  had 
must  also  rest  upon  both  the  poor  qual- 
ity of  newspaper  reporting  concerning 
this  matter  and  the  poor  quality  of  ex- 
planations given  by  both  the  Defense  and 
Agriculture  Departments. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  recently  car- 
ried an  excellently  written  editorial 
which  includes  references  to  the  overall 
problems  involved  and  so  that  others 
Blight  have  an  opportunity  to  be  exposed 


to  the  facts  expressed  in  this  editorlsJ 
with  which  I  mostly  agree,  I  would  like 
to  read  it  to  you.   It  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)   Register, 

May  6,  1966] 

The  Fasmer's  PxreLic  Relations 

From  the  uproar  by  farm  leaders  about 
the  Defense  Department  reducing  Its  pur- 
chases of  pork  and  butter  for  the  troops 
you  would  think  some  great  Issue  of  agri- 
cultural policy  was  Involved.  Also,  a  city 
dweller  might  conclude  that  the  commer- 
cial farmer  was  In  desperate  shape. 

Farm  leaders  have  been  accusing  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Freeman  and  the  John- 
son Administration  of  "blaming  the  farmer 
for  Inflation",  trying  to  fight  Inflation  at 
the  expense  of  the  farmer  and  so  on.  Such 
charges  are  absurd.  Nothing  has  been  done 
to  bring  down  the  general  level  of  farm  prod- 
uct prices  or  to  lower  farm  Income. 

The  facts  are  that  commercial  agriculture 
Is  enjoying  a  boom  In  net  Income.  Net  farm 
income  rose  from  $11.7  billion  In  1960  to 
$14.1  billion  In  1965  and  Is  currently  fore- 
cast by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
$15.1  billion  for  1966.  Here  are  the  estimated 
cash  receipts  for  major  commodity  groups, 
with  projections  for  1966: 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 

1960  1965  1966 

Cattle 7.6  8.8  10.0 

Hogs 2.9  3.7  4.1 

Broilers 1.1  1.3  1.4 

Eggs 1.7  1.7  1.8 

Dairy  products 4.  7  6. 1  5.  4 

All  crops. 16.8  19.6  20.2 

The  changes  In  buying  of  food  for  the  mili- 
tary services  are  a  small  factor  In  the  total 
demand  for  farm  products.  The  reduction 
In  buying  of  pork,  for  example,  undoubtedly 
would  be  offset  by  an  Increase  In  bujrlng  beef 
and  other  meats.  When  pork  Is  relatively 
high,  why  not  change  the  proportions?  This 
makes  more  pork  available  for  civilians  and 
tends  to  lower  pork  prices.  But  the  total 
demand  for  meat  Is  unaffected. 

There  Is  nothing  sacred  about  the  quotas 
of  different  kinds  of  foods  bought  by  the 
armed  forces.  A  wise  buying  pKjIlcy  should 
consider  availability  of  supplies  and  relative 
prices. 

However,  the  Administration  seems  to  be 
buckling  under  to  the  political  noise  from 
farm  leaders,  and  Secretary  Freeman  says  he 
will  try  to  reverse  the  pork  buying  policy. 

The  shortsightedness  of  farm  leaders  in 
this  dispute,  especially  the  spokesmen  for 
the  hog  and  butter  interests,  appalls  us. 
Both  jKjrk  and  butter  have  been  losing  In 
consumer  preference  to  competitive  products. 
Beef  and  margarine  have  been  gaining  stead- 
ily. Now  the  hog  and  dairy  people  are  in- 
sisting that  in  a  time  of  high  prices  for  their 
products  the  government  continue  to  buy  the 
same  quantities  for  the  armed  forces. 

This  of  course  would  drive  still  more  con- 
sinners  to  beef  and  margarine.  The  dairy 
and  hog  spokesmen  are  putting  their  atten- 
tion on  the  3  million  troops  Instead  of  the 
192  million  civilian  customers. 

Farm  leaders  who  complain  about  mis- 
understanding In  the  cities  are  falling  to 
recognize  a  good  opportunity  to  keep  quiet. 
When  food  prices  are  high  and  farm  Income 
is  favorable  Is  a  pour  time  to  be  howling 
about  government  food-buying  policy. 

Incidentally,  no  U.S.  troops  are  being  fed 
foreign  food.  Some  foreign  meat  Is  being 
procured  for  commissaries  and  officers'  clubs, 
and  this  Is  being  obtained  by  barter  arrange- 
ments, that  Is,  by  trading  corn  and  wheat 
for  It. 

So  that  the  whole  matter  can  be  put 
into  better  perspective,  I  want  to  cite 
some  facts  and  statistics  relative  to 
changes  in  agriculture. 


First.  Net  farm  Income  In  1965  weis 
$14.1  billion  or  20.5  percent  more  than  In 
1960. 

Second.  Per  capita  Income  from  all 
sources  per  person  on  farms  increased 
from  $1,108  in  1960  to  $1,510  in  1965. 
That  is  a  total  of  66  percent  or  15  percent 
per  year. 

Third.  Net  income  per  farm  increased 
40  percent  from  $2,966  in  1960  to  about 
$4,150  in  1965  and  that  is  by  far  the  big- 
gest increase  ever  for  a  6-year  period. 
In  the  previous  6  years,  It  had  Increased 
only  $450. 

Fourth.  Prices  of  commodities  changed, 
as  follows,  between  March  of  1960  and 
March  of  1966: 

1900  1966 

Beef  steers  &  heifers  (cwt) ..  $24. 10  $26. 20 

Hogs    (cwt) „     16.00  24.00 

Corn  (bu.) 1.00  1.12 

Soybeans  (bu.) 1.99  2.71 

Milk  (cwt) 3.21  3.73 

In  spite  of  these  changes,  consumers 
gave  only  18.2  percent  of  their  earnings 
for  more  food  in  1965  compared  to  20 
percent  in  1960. 

Fifth.  Farm  production  per  man  hour 
increased  in  1965  and  was  30  percent 
more  than  it  was  in  1960.  This  could  not 
happen  without  sufficient  additional 
capital  derived  both  from  savings  and 
backup  credit. 

Sixth.  Agricultural  exports  for  dollars 
Increased  from  $3.3  billion  in  1960  to 
$4.8  billion  in  1965  for  an  increase  of  45 
percent. 

Seventh.  Gross  farm  Income  increased 
from  $37.9  billion  In  1960  to  $44.4  billion 
in  1965.  Production  expenses  Increased 
from  $26.2  billion  in  1960  to  $30.3  billion 
in  1965.  Thus,  gross  Income  Increased 
$6.5  billion  while  costs  were  incretislng 
$4.1  billion  making  Income  Increase  60 
percent  faster  than  expenses. 

In  spite  of  all  the  progress  that  has 
been  made,  farmers  still  enjoy  only  about 
70  percent  of  the  return  on  their  time 
and  Investment  that  is  enjoyed  by  the 
average  in  the  nonagrlcultural  indus- 
tries. We  need  to  continue  to  work  for 
more  Improvements. 

In  spite  of  the  great  Improvement  in 
imderstanding  of  the  farm  problems  by 
the  nonfarm  segments  of  our  population, 
there  are  still  too  many  misunderstand- 
ings. Too  many  farm  organization 
statements  constitute  bad  public  rela- 
tions for  farmers  when  read  by  city 
folks  and  for  farm  information  we  stUl 
depend  upon  news  media  most  of  which 
have  such  a  small  number  of  farm  sub- 
scribers that  we  really  cannot  expect 
them  to  employ  reporters  who  have  the 
necessary  background  to  enable  them  to 
report  farm  facts  as  vividly  as  they  re- 
port baseball  games,  crimes,  the  stock 
market,  and  the  economic  events  which 
city  people  are  more  interested  in.  More 
improvement  in  farm  public  relations  is 
needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  anyone  who 
looks  at  the  full  record  will  see  that  the 
administrations  of  both  President  Ken- 
nedy and  President  Johnson  have  se- 
cured great  overall  accomplishments  for 
the  American  farmers.  Surely  no  one 
can  doubt  that  President  Johnson's 
heart  is  in  the  right  place.  I  am  glad 
that  I  W81S  one  of  those  that  has  strongly 
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supported  the  feed  grams  prograiri  and 
most  of  the  actions  taken  to  bring  about 
the  overall  accomplishments  of  the  past 
5  years,  but  I  do  also  think  that  some 
improvements  can  be  made  and  I  oflfer 
the  following  additional  suggestions  for 
the  consideration  of  all  concerned. 

First.  Especially  since  the  tremendous 
responsibility  the  President  has  for  the 
conduct  of  our  internaiional  affairs 
takes  so  much  time  that  he  cannot  de- 
vote as  much  time  as  he  undoubtedly 
would  like  to  agricultural  affairs,  there 
should  be  an  agricultural  economist  at 
the  White  House  level  and  preferably  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. This  would  give  greater  assur- 
ance that  the  immediate  family  upon 
which  the  President  must  depend  for 
economic  policy  advice  would  include 
someone  who  would  be  able  to  correct 
such  erroneous  assumptions  as  have 
been  made  by  Gardner  Ackiey. 

Second.  I  believe  the  President  should 
appoint  an  agricultural  advisory  panel 
at  the  White  House  level.  I  notice  that 
there  are  advisory  panels  on  labor,  In- 
dustry, and  for  various  other  economic 
and  social  groups,  but  for  some  reason  a 
White  House  agricultural  advisory 
panel  has  not  been  appointed.  I  am  not 
fully  convinced  that  we  need  all  of  these 
White  House  panels  but,  as  long  as  they 
have  all  of  the  other  kinds  reporting 
to  the  President,  I  am  afraid  the  advice 
to  the  President  may  become  over- 
weighed  against  agriculture  and  some- 
what distorted  unless  an  agricultural 
panel  has  the  same  opportunity  to  offer 
advice 

Third  I  hope  that  the  administration 
will  reverse  the  export  control  order  on 
hides  as  it  previously  reversed  the  export 
control  order  on  walnut  logs  to  which 
I  had  strenuously  objected  and  that  it 
will  be  made  clear  to  those  in  the  ad- 
ministrative departments  that  export 
control  orders  shall  not  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  Instituting  price  controls 
upon  products  which  have  not  even 
reached  a  parity  price  level  with  other 
products 

Fourth.  A  realistic  look  should  be 
taken  toward  a  program  of  establishing 
a  resene  of  soybeans  in  such  a  way  that 
farmers  will  not  be  contributing  the 
reserve  without  compensation.  All 
knowledgeable  estimates  concerning  1966 
by  the  industry  indicate  a  shortage  will 
occur  and  the  prices  on  the  futures  mar- 
ket prove  their  conviction  that  this  is  the 
case.  We  need  to  avoid  a  shortage  but 
also  need  to  establish  a  re.serve  in  such  a 
way  that  producing  the  additional  soy- 
beans for  the  reserve  will  not  depress 
soybean  prices  below  the  level  that  will 
a.ssure  a  reasf^nable  return  to  the 
farmer.  To  the  extent  that  additional 
soybeans  could  be  produced  within  this 
framework  additional  farm  income  would 
re.'ult  I^st  year  U  S  farmers  produced 
13  3  million  bushels  more  of  soybeans 
than  were  produced  in  the  prevloLLs  year 
and  soybeans  sold  for  approximately  the 
same  price  per  bushel.  This  resulted  in 
an  additional  $300  million  in  income 
from  soybeans.  Since  we  supply  9.5  per- 
cent of  the  soybeans  that  are  shipped 
between  countries  and  since  40  percent 
of  all  of  our  soybeans  are  sent  overseas. 


we  are  the  world's  storekeeper  of  soy- 
beans; and,  since  farmers  do  have  the 
idle  land,  the  capital,  and  the  labor  avail- 
able to  make  sure  that  all  the  beans  are 
available  that  foreign  purchasers  will 
buy  at  a  reasonable  price,  we  should 
have  them  available.  Raising  and  mar- 
keting them  would  Increase  farm  in- 
come. Unless  some  action  is  taken  rela- 
tive to  this  matter,  it  is  a  farce  to  talk 
about  using  soybean  products  in  a  food- 
for-freedom  program  and  establishing 
a  soybean  reserve. 

Fifth.  It  would  be  helpful  If  the  Presi- 
dent would  put  a  muzzle  on  speeches  be- 
ing made  and  articles  being  written  by 
confidential  advisers  at  the  White  House 
level.  The  kind  of  statements  that 
Gardner  Ackiey  has  made  and  the  kind 
of  magazine  articles  that  Kermit  Gordon 
wrote  can  offset  the  good  public  relations 
Jobs  being  performed  by  the  President 
find  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Mtuiy  people  who  read  these  statements 
had  no  way  of  knowing  that  these  confi- 
dential advisers  are  ill  informed  on 
agricultural  matters  and  too  many  as- 
simie  that  they  are  espousing  adminis- 
trative policy  in  this  field. 

Sixth.  A  high  priority  in  budgeting  is 
needed  for  the  new  sewer  and  water  re- 
sources bill  that  will  give  rural  com- 
munities the  greatest  opportunity  they 
have  ever  had  to  continue  as  a  local 
trading  and  service  center  for  the  sur- 
rounding farm  area.  Without  a  sewer 
system  and  a  water  system,  many  peo- 
ple who  were  thoroughly  happy  and 
satisfied  in  small  towns  30  years  ago  will 
not  stay  and  work  in  these  small  towns. 
With  a  sewer  system  and  water  system, 
a  large  nimiber  of  commuters  will  also 
prefer  to  live  there  even  if  they  have  to 
drive  10  or  20  minutes  by  superhighway 
to  the  job.  These  trading  and  service 
centers,  including  a  local  bank,  an  eleva- 
tor, a  grocery  store,  and  a  local  garage, 
are  necessary  for  a  vibrant  and  efficient 
agriculture. 

Seventh.  Some  segments  of  agriculture 
are  receiving  far  greater  attention  than 
other  segments  when  measured  by  the 
importance  both  tis  to  the  volimie  of 
goods  produced  and  the  number  of  peo- 
ple involved.  A  study  needs  to  be  made 
quickly  and  the  results  used  In  deter- 
mining the  emphasis  to  be  placed  upon 
various  programs. 

Eighth.  Establishment  of  a  very  care- 
fully considered  inventory  of  actions  and 
policies  that  could  be  enacted  to  the  ex- 
tent and  when  the  Federal  budget  war- 
rants it  to  help  those  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture attain  an  income  commensurate 
with  those  with  similar  responsibilities 
and  rendering  similar  service  in  other 
indtistrles.  Some  of  these  Ideas  may 
come  from  the  agricultural  advisory 
panel,  above  referred  to.  and  others 
from  agricultural  research  stations. 
While  admittedly  most  of  the  ideas  de- 
veloped may  not  be  used,  we  need  to 
have  a  better  perspective  sls  to  what  kind 
of  action  should  have  the  highest 
priority, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  notice  that  most  of  the 
recent  critics  of  the  administration  on 
agriculture  have  been  those  who  have 
coiislstently  opposed  almost  every  action 
which  Improved  farm  income  In  the  past 
6  years.    If  agriculture  had  moved  for- 


ward as  fast  as  they  wanted  it  to,  farm- 
ers would  still  be  plowing  with  one  mule. 

I  shall  continue  to  be  one  of  those  who 
offers  constructive  criticism  and  pro- 
motes new  ideas,  but  I  challenge  other 
critics  to  also  suggest  some  specific  ac- 
tions which  they  think  will  help  the  farm 
industry  attain  its  fair  share  of  the  na- 
tional income.  I  hope  those  who  have 
recently  tried  to  appoint  themselves  as 
friends  of  the  farmer  by  criticism  alone 
will  now  come  forward  with  specific  sug- 
gestions and  will  not  continue  to  meet 
challenges  for  suggestions  with  a  deafen- 
ing silence. 

Mr.  GREIGG,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  comments 
made  by  the  very  distinguished  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  a  man  whom  I  feel  is 
one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  men  in 
this  great  body  in  the  total  area  of  agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith],  for 
setting  forth  a  very  positive  statement 
on  agriculture.  In  my  Judgment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  comments  we  have  just 
heard  come  from  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable men  in  this  great  body  in  the 
total  field  of  agriculture.  I  speak  with 
authority  when  I  state  the  high  degree 
of  respect  and  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  in  his  home  State,  All  know  the 
great  contribution  he  made  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  feed  grains  programs,  I 
certainly  want  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  should  be  in  the 
Congress,  and  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
continuing  concern  for  the  well-being  of 
our  farm  families.  They  have  made  this 
a  nation  of  food-and-fiber  abundance. 
They  have  made  it  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  lead  in  the  fight  against 
himger  throughout  the  world  and  to  use 
food  as  an  instrument  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  a  real  honor  to 
represent  one  of  the  greatest  agricul- 
tural districts  in  this  Nation.  On  sev- 
eral occasions,  I  have  brought  to  the 
attention  of  city  audiences  in  my  dis- 
trict and  in  several  urban  centers 
throughout  the  Nation  the  significant 
contributions  that  our  farmers  have,  and 
are,  making  to  our  total  economic  struc- 
ture. I  would  like  to  incorporate  some 
of  those  statements  with  a  few  addi- 
tional thoughts  today. 

Foremost  among  any  observations  on 
agriculture  must  be,  I  think,  that  U.S. 
agriculture  is  the  greatest  manmade 
miracle  of  history.  Much  of  the  history 
of  civilization  rests  on  man's  search  for 
enough  to  eat  That  being  true,  the 
achievement  of  abimdant  agricultural 
production  becomes  the  greatest  ac- 
complishment in  the  history  of  man. 
We  have  even  surpassed  this  level  of 
productivity  in  America  today.  In  fact, 
for  the  first  time  in  recorded  history, 
science  and  technology  have  progressed 
so  far  that  we  can  envision  the  day  when 
no  one  on  earth  need  suffer  for  want  of 
the  nutritional  necessities  of  life. 
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Unfortunately,  the  productive  capac-  all  the  jobs  in  the  United  States  are  agri-  The  most  recent  of  these  studle*.  made 
Ity  of  our  domestic  agriculture  is  not  culturally  related.  by  Dr.  Walter  W.  Wilcox  of  the  Library 
always  viewed  in  such  light  on  the  home  The  farmer  is  a  consumer  as  well  as  a  of  Congress,  points  out  that  net  farm 
front.  Too  often  it  is  thought  of  in  producer,  and  other  economic  groups  are  income,  which  averaged  $12.6  billion  in 
terms  of  problems  rather  than  successes,  affected  by  declines  in  farm  purchasing  1964  and  for  the  two  prevloiis  years. 
The  ability  to  produce  more  than  we  are  power.  The  farmer  spends  $26  billion  would  have  probably  averaged  about  )€ 
able  to  consimie,  sell,  or  share  is  a  new  each  year  for  fuel,  fertilizer,  and  other  billion  a  year  in  the  absence  of  price  sup- 
dimension  in  human  experience.  It  is  goods  and  services  required  to  produce  port  and  acreage  diversion  programs 
understandably  difficult  to  comprehend,  crops  and  livestock.  He  spends  at  leeist  Dr,  Wilcox  further  states  that  estimates 
However,  if  we  only  look  at  the  obvious  another  $15  biUion  armually  for  the  same  for  this  year  Indicate  that  with  a  con- 
alternative  to  abimdance,  comprehen-  things  that  city  people  buy — food,  cloth-  tinuation  of  existing  programs  realized 
slon  becomes  easier,  ing,  drugs,  furniture,  and  appUances.  net  farm  income  may  continue  near  re- 

Any  time  we  feel  discouraged  over  our  I"  the  face  of  a  steady  decline  In  nima-  cent  levels,  but  In  the  absence  of  the 

agricultural  problems  we  need  only  to  re-  b«r  of  farms  and  farmworkers,  fanners'  programs  it  would  be  expected  to  drop 

member  that  there  Is  hardly  a  nation  total  expenditures  have  constanUy  in-  to$6bilUon. 

in  the  world  that  would  not  gladly  ex-  creased.     While  gross  farm  income  has  Speaking  in  a  specific  vein,  realized 

change  its  "farm  problem"  for  ours.   The  but  little  more  than  tripled  over  the  past  net  farm  income  in  1965  totaled  $14  1 

average  American  family  eats  better  than  40  years,  farm  production  expenses  have  billion— $2.4  billion,  or  20.5  percent,  more 

ever  before.    In  the  imderdeveloped  na-  ™ore  than  quadrupled.  thah  In  1960.     Encouraging  to  say  the 

tlons.  most  of  the  day's  work  Is  required  I  could  go  on  indefinitely  citing  facts  least  is  that  farm  income  this  year  will 

simply  to  obtain  enough  food  to  survive,  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  agricul-     climb  at  least  $1  billion  more to  the 

The  unrivaled  productive  efficiency  of  ture  to  the  American  economy:  As  an  highest  level  in  history,  except  for  the 

American  agriculture  is  not  a  mere  hap-  essential  prime  producer  and  creator  of  postwar  years  of   1947   and   1948      Net 

penstance.    Essentially  the  worid's  most  employment  and  as  a  consumer  of  every-  income  per  farm,  which  averaged  $2  956 

productive  and  most  efficient  agriculture  thing  from  candy  bars  to  motor  trucks,  in  i960,  rose  to  nearly  $4,200  last  year 

is  a  monumental   tribute  to  the  hard  Clearly  it  is  in  the  deepest  interest  of  all  and  is  expected  to  reach  $4,600  this  year 

work,  the  ingenuity,  and  the  ability  of  Arnerlcans  that  our  agriculture  continue  This  represents  an  hicrease  of  about  55 

American  farmers.  to  be  not  only  progressive  but  prosperous  percent  in  6  years.     I  think  that  it  is 

Ours  Is  an  agriculture  based  on  the  ^,!!    ,"          .                ^.    ,             _,,    .  significant  to  note  the  following  table 

family  farm  unit,  a  family  size  unit  in  ^e  know,  however,  that  prosperity  in  drawing  a  compari:son  of  prices  of  im- 

whlch  the  operator  and  his  family  own  agriculture  has  lagged.    In  the  face  of  portant  commodities  for  March  of  1960 

and  operate  an  agricultural  business.    It  ^®  tremendous  contributions  of  agricul-  and  March  of  1966 : 

is  a  system  which  benefits  this  land  of  ^"^^  ^°  ^^^  national  economy,  the  Amer-  iggo       x9Se 

ours  through   more   than   the    obvious  *<^^  farmer  has  failed  to  share  com-  Beef  steers  &  heifen.  (cwt)..  M4.  lo    ue.ao 

benefits    of    productivity-through    its  mensurately  in  the  prosperity  his  labors     Hogs   (cwt  15.00     34.00 

social  and  moral  values.  have  made  possible      At  a  time  when     £^^^"-^-" \<^       1-" 

As  <5imDle  and  imrf>mnlifAt.«vl  b<!  it  u  economic  growth  and  increased  produc-     fj^^^*^^',     ' ^  ^       3.71 

ih.f«Xft^^^^^ii^^J,l}r.l^'  tivity  are  regarded  85  major  national     ^ii''    (^wt)..... 3.21       3.73 

sSent  meLTe  of lucces^   or  faimre"  i^''  '^«  ^"Jf"^  °'°Z  T^T^  "^f  f 'r5.°  "°*  '"T"  ^  '"^^  ^^^'  ^^"*=^ 

among  the  nations  of  the  world     Amnne  ^^  increased  Its  productivity  the  most,  of  Government  agricultural  programs  is 

trSeVdoiS'SoL^rf^mll^ai^  t?ot,'"^Swi^.'"w.T'^  ""  ',^'  ^^  "^^^^^ '^thout  Justification.    Certainly 

is  always  present  in  a  successful  agricul-  S^^T^^'iTn  i;;;T  i Yn."  Z^^^      '  Tt°^  "1^^°^^  ^^*^  programs  need 

ture     It  Is  always  absent  where  aericul-  ^^^^  reward  in  terms  of  income.  to  be  periodically  reappraised  and  up- 

toe' 1ms   fined      See    te^S  ^  '^^^°''  "^"^^  °^  *"  '^^  research,  dated  in  response  to  changing  conditions, 

educauon    and  capital  are  aU^ntSi  mechanization,  and  increased  efficiency  But  the  necessity  for  continued  strong 

to"S  achleveme^tTaicultur^bun^^  °'  American  agriculture  has  been  that  Government   programs    for   agriculture 

danc^  bm  only  Xn  tSJd  ^^^^  ^^^f  ^"^^  ^^wer  farmers  are  needed  to  cannot  be  questioned  by  responsible  and 

fann  o^raershlp  oSSn  and  maX^^  P'"'^"*^^  ^'  ^*^  ^  required  to  meet  our  knowledgeable  people.    Sound  farm  pro- 

me™lStffLu^Kenanou?Dou^^^^  total  agricultural  needs.    In  competition  grams  benefit  the  entire  Nation,  con- 

S  fidTnd  flli?such  i  we  eS?orin  ihl  "^^^  ^^^  °'^«'"'  ^*™«"  P^°^'^^  ^°^  «""^^"  *"d  ^*™ers  alike. 

UmS  StSes  ^"'^  fiber-^ne  farmer  now  supplies  31  Most  of  our  farm  programs  date  back 

AcfHo  fr,,«,  fv,*.  i«,«,«^)„f»  K»„«flf      f  people — to  the  Nation  but  at  prices  which  to  the  early  1930's.    It  is  worthy  of  men- 

an^iSidan^P  of  fnT„ni^hPr  „tH^,^  ^^^""^  ^  ^*"  *  proportionately  small  tlon  that  the  skills  of  our  famiers  and 

toe  IsTplUar  of  tJie^SSericS^'eSnom;  ?^*^^  °'  "*"°"^^  l"^'"^'    '^'  ^"^^^'^^^  *^^  Productivity  of  our  farms  have  made 

intheJrespecte     IttTwrdeL^kn^^^  farmer,  even  considering  Income  from  all  their  greatest   gains  during   this  same 

Se^S^.°BSri^  cep-r=-o,°Sr'co'^nSf:  KS;r^??,S'.r„?s„'SS^.J",.r 

econoSv     sUbillty     in     the     nonfarm  citizens  have   attempted   to   place   the  rapid   strides   by    the   entire   American 

TUTnet  ^'f  „.  »,„.,    u      J  *u                .  blame  for  this  income  lag  upon  Federal  economy.    Such  progress  does  not  occur 

'I^pressloSarefa^  I'i^nd'f^r^'fpH";  ^^^P^°^^^'  1"  an  atmosphere  where  Individual Tree- 

Th^  Hnni»  ?^™fft           A       farm  fed.  The  facts,  however,  faU  to  substantiate  doms  are  prohibited  or  where  economic 

^^Q^«     «-  °T?v,*^^k"'^PPJ°P''^^"°'"'  s"<^  ''^^^-     "  is  true  that  Federal  balance  is  lacking, 

m  1958,  offered  this  observation :  farm  programs  of  the  past  have  generally  A  productive  agriculture  protected  and 

ts^r;!     .^°{.®^°°°'^*^^^*^'^°^"^®^'^***^  ^^^^^  short  of  solvhig  all  the  problems  reinforced  by  strong  Government  farm 

KnThicountrThls^SeTo^nTh^/™'  ^^^^  "^^^  designed  to  solve:  but,  despite  programs  is  clearly  fundamental  to  any 

EverJrece^sLnhl^e"  JSeJ^b?^  recognized    shortcomings,    most    of    us  growing  and  prosperous  nation.     Those 

of  reduced  Income  to  the  agricul Uiraiseg-  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  continued  who  advocate  abolition  of  Government 

ment  of  our  economy  which  generates  new  Government   programs   for   agriculture  farm    programs    would    not    only    deny 

wealth,  It  u  Inevitable  that  a  prolonged  de-  ^rid  agricultural  commodities.  farmers  the  protection  extended  to  most 

pression  in  agriculture  will  eventuallv  reflect  ^t  is  perhaps  ironic  that  the  success  of  Of  the  other  principal  segments  of  the 

Itseu  In  more  aggravated  economic  distress  farm  programs  is  usually  measured  by  economy  but  they  would  take  away  an 

throughout  the  rest  of  the  economy.  Claims   of   misfortunes   they   have   pre-  extremely   large   market   for   other   In- 

Despite  sham  riwlinp.:  in  fhp  od-h^,!  rented,  but  numerous  independent  and  dustry  as  well  as  hitting  all  consumers 

tuS  M^ulS    f^J^ini  ir^«^^^  ^^^^'^^  ^*"^««  ^^^^   indicated   rather  squarely  in  the  pocketbook  through  ris- 

uu^popination.  farming  remains  the  conclusively  that  these  programs  have  ing  food  prices. 

Um^L  mf  n.^f^,"^'         .,T^L°^i  ^^  ^^^^  '*""  P'^'^^  a"<l  incomes  at  sub-  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respect  the  right  of  any 

lS,!tttt    ^^o^f?*^  ^  ^  "^^^^  hi  the  steel  stantlally  higher  levels  than  would  have  individual  to  criticize  the  Secretary  of 

anti^!I.f^ .  *.  ^^  "  ^^^^  ^  ^  '^*  otherwise  been  the  case  in  the  absence  of  Agriculture  or  any  other  public  official 

aufcomoDUe  industry.    Forty  percent  of  such  programs.  However,  I  am  not  impressed  vrith  how 
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Mr.  Freeman  is  quoted,  or  misquoted,  in- 
terpreted, or  misinterpreted  in  the  press. 
I  may  not  always  agree  with  him.  but  I 
know  he  will  not  puiTxisely  sell  the  farm 
families  of  this  Nation  short.  All  we 
need  do  is  recall  the  disastrous  decline 
in  farm  Income  under  former  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson. 
Regardless  of  criticism  leveled — I  am 
interested  in  fact  The  fact  is  that  we 
have  a  4-year  farm  program  and  that 
farm  income  will  be  up  another  |1  billion 
this  year. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  our  agricultural 
problems  in  this  country  but  let  us  all  be 
thankful  that  they  are  largely  problems 
of  abundance  instead  of  problems  of 
scarcity. 

In  view  of  the  great  significance  of 
American  agriculture  to  the  national 
economy,  we  can  ill  afford  to  endanger 
our  enviable  position  as  builders  of  the 
world's  mcst  efficient  and  most  produc- 
tive agriculture.  The  American  agri- 
cultural system  has  proved  its  worth  by 
the  test  of  time. 

I  for  one  firmly  believe  that  It  is  not 
beyond  the  capability  and  ingenuity  of 
the  American  people  to  turn  the  produc- 
tivity of  American  agriculture  into  a 
complete  asset^ — as  it  is  already  viewed 
oy  tne  majority  of  the  world's  people. 
Effort.s  in  this  behalf  will  be  richly 
rewarded  and  in  consequence  American 
agriculture  will  be  su.-taine<i  as  a  major 
force  in  a  strong  and  prosperous 
America 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  aentleman  from  Iowa,  and  I 
want  to  say  that  I  have  been  very  grate- 
ful, both  in  the  preparation  of  these  re- 
marks and  m  various  conversations  that 
I  tiave  had  and  the  total  body  of  thought 
that  has  gone  into  this  entire  subject 
matter.  t«  my  colleagues  from  Iowa  who 
are  on  the  .^oor  and  all  of  my  colleagues 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  Yes.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

Mr  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  dean  of  our 
Iowa  delegation,  the  honorable  Neal 
Smith.  I  wish  to  commend  him  for  the 
clear  and  succinct  manner  in  which  he 
has  analyzed  the  frictioris  that  have  de- 
veloped recently  in  connection  ■with  this 
agricultural  industry. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  colleague  in  upholding  the  hand 
of  Secretary  of  .Agriculture  Oi'ville  Free- 
man. Since  the  Secretary  sits  in  one  of 
the  hottest  seats  m  the  executive  branch 
of  Government,  I  am  certain  he  Is  accus- 
tomed to  the  scorching  flames  of  crit- 
iCKsm. 

Certainly  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
Secretarv's  words  on  farm  prices  were 
misinterpreted.  But  that  is  one  of  the 
problems  of  relying  on  the  mass  news 
media,  and  its  need  to  sensationalize,  for 
our  information 

The  record  of  performance  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  during  the  lait 
5  years  clearly  indicates  its  aim  for  a 
profitable  agricultural  Industry  free  from 
the  boom-and-bust  cycle  that  has  in  the 
past  been  so  typical  of  this  industry. 


This  cannot  be  denied.  The  record 
shows  a  gain  in  net  income  ranging  from 
$11.7  billion  In  1960  to  a  rate  of  over  $15 
billion  in  1966.  Average  farm  prices  In 
April  1966  are  9  percent  over  those  of 
1965.  Certainly  one  intercepted  pass  in 
a  season  does  not  relegate  a  star  quarter- 
back to  athletic  oblivion,  nor  a  cham- 
pionship team  to  the  cellar  in  its  league. 

The  recent  editorial  In  the  Wallaces 
Parmer  clearly  bares  to  full  view  the 
baloney  that  opponents  of  this  adminis- 
tration have  been  tossing  around. 
iNiTATioN  Stories  Trui:  and  False 

Farm  State  Republicans  have  had  real 
good  hunting  since  the  administration's  un- 
wise blasts  at  food  prices.  Without  doubt 
they  have  some  real  Issues  In  some  areas. 
But  some  of  the  political  attacks  show  more 
heat  than   light. 

While  consumers  are  critical  of  recent  food 
prices,  we  feel  the  President  erred  in  opening 
an  attack  on  Inflationary  food  prices.  The 
reason  Is  obvious — food  is  still  a  real  bargain. 

The  restriction  placed  on  cattle  hide  ex- 
ports by  the  Department  of  Commerce — to 
hold  down  shoe  prices — was  ridiculous.  With 
25  or  30  cents  worth  of  hide  in  a  pair  of 
shoes,  even  a  doubling  of  hide  prices  would 
have  little  direct  effect  on  shoe  prices. 

We  feel  that  some  of  the  other  attacks  on 
administration  antl-lnflatlon  actions  are  less 
valid,  however.  Here  are  some  of  the  most 
publicized  ones. 

The  50-percent  cut  in  military  buying  of 
bacon.  Bacon  prices  soared  to  abnormal 
levels  last  winter,  even  considering  the  good 
hog  prices.  In  view  of  this,  we  feel  It  was  a 
logical  move  for  the  military  to  reduce  bacon 
purchases  temporarily.  Eggs,  sausage,  ham, 
and  beef  are  all  good  alternate  sources  of  the 
protein  supplied  by  bacon. 

Why  shouldn't  our  military  procurement 
people  shift  purchases  among  comparable 
food  items  from  U.S.  farms  in  response  to 
current  supplies  and  prices?  This  Is  the  way 
you'd  operate  your  own  business. 

Military  buying  of  margarine  Instead  of 
butter.  A  lot  of  tears  have  been  shed  be- 
cause our  boys  In  Vietnam  are  being  fed 
some  margarine.  We  suspect  this  is  the  least 
of  the  worries  of  the  boys  on  the  firing  line. 

L3.J.'8  suggestion  to  buy  the  cheaper  cuts 
of  meat.  Will  this  undermine  our  livestock 
economy?  The  producers'  own  promotion 
agency,  the  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat 
Board,  has  spent  a  lot  of  money  showing 
housewives  how  to  prepare  and  serve  the 
cheaper  cuts.  The  limited  demand  for  the 
cheaper  cuts  is  a  real  drag  on  beef  prices, 
especially  during  boom  times  such  as  now. 
L.B.J,  probably  helped  livestock  prices  with 
this  comment. 

CCC  corn  sales  to  best  down  prices.  More 
than  344  million  bushels  of  corn  was  mar- 
keted by  CCC  since  October  1.  These  sales 
pushed  down  prices  in  February  and  March, 
and  it's  very  possible  they  were  timed  to  en- 
courage signup  In  the  feed  grain  program. 

Regardless,  corn  prices  have  been  good. 
Considering  our  record  crop,  the  feed-the- 
world  excitement  of  last  winter  probably 
pushed  up  prices  more  than  supplies  and 
potential  markets  jxistifled.  Average  month- 
ly prices  In  Iowa  hit  a  peak  of  (1.07  In 
January.  By  mid-March  they  were  only  4 
cents  lower— $1.03. 

The  key  point  is,  however,  that  we  can't 
operate  a  successful  feed  grain  program  If 
corn  Is  permitted  to  only  flow  Into — never 
out  of — CCC  bins. 

We  still  have  15  to  20  million  tons  of  feed 
grains  In  excess  of  desirable  reserve  levels. 
Isn't  it  wise  management  for  CCC  to  move 
out  some  corn  during  periods  of  brisk  de- 
mand, especially  when  dry  com  Is  badly 
needed  to  flU  export  orders? 


CCC  sales  shaved  a  few  cents  off  com  prices 
this  year.  But  prices  are  probably  at  leatt 
15  cents  above  where  they'd  be  If  we  didn't 
have  the  feed  grain  program  taking  32  to  36 
million  acres  out  of  production  each  year. 
We  can't  have  our  cake  and  eat  it,  too. 

This  reasoned  view  of  the  farm  situa- 
tion helps  all  of  us  to  more  adequately 
understand  the  long-range  program  of 
the  administration.  Certainly  there  have 
been  mistakes  made,  but  the  continual 
growth  of  farm  income  from  $11.7  billion 
in  1960  to  the  projected  $15  billion  for 
this  year  belies  the  carping  criticism  that 
Secretary  Freeman  and  the  administra- 
tion are  out  to  destroy  the  farmer.  A 
little  over  a  week  ago  it  was  reported  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  that  net  farm 
income  has  finally  returned  to  the  same 
level  that  it  was  in  1952.  It  has  taken 
over  4  years  to  recover  from  8  years  of 
Republican  mismanagement. 

Secretary  Freeman  is  being  castigated 
for  an  unfortunate  remark,  but  the  Cow- 
GREssiONAL  RECORD  of  April  26  Clearly 
shows  that  it  was  the  Republican  votes 
that  attempted  to  cripple  the  agricultural 
appropriations  bill  as  they  voted  against 
funds  for  soil  conservptlon,  REA,  FHA, 
and  other  programs  vital  to  the  farm 
economy. 

It  is  time  the  farmer,  the  businessman, 
the  worker,  and  the  consumer  come  to 
know  who  their  real  friends  are. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I,  too,  would  like  to  commend  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  Iowa  for  this  most  appropriate, 
and  I  believe  timely,  analysis  of  the 
status  of  agriculture  in  our  total 
economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  recommen- 
dations which  have  been  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith],  in 
particular,  deserve  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion, because  unlike  himself,  as  a  more 
recent  Member  of  Congress,  I  feel  that 
we  have  made  a  determined  effort  in  the 
89th  Congress  to  bring  to  rural  America 
many  of  the  benefits  which  for  many 
years  have  been  limited  in  programs  to 
urban  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  necessity  for  increas- 
ing funds  for  the  rural  water  and  sewer 
systems  was  so  obvious  to  all  of  us  be- 
cause of  the  overwhelming  number  of  re- 
quests that  we  have  received  from  our 
owTi  community  for  the  services.  And  I 
might  at  this  point  say  that  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sound  basis  for  rural  America 
will  inhibit  and  eventually  prevent  what 
has  been  an  exodus  for  many  decades  to 
urban  centers  from  the  farm.  We  are 
really  striving  in  this  Congress  to  provide 
opportunities  for  young  people  in  rural 
America  to  make  a  career  on  the  farms 
which  their  fathers  and  grandfathers 
have  developed  for  them. 

This  is  our  goal. 

The  gentleman's  emphasis  upon  the 
detrimental  p>olicies  of  Secretary  Benson. 
I  think,  are  quite  appropriate.  I  think 
the  gentleman's  statement  today  and 
those  of  my  colleagues  from  Iowa  who 
are  here  today  certainly  underscore  the 
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fact  that  we,  as  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress, would  certainly  never  stand  for 
any  Cabinet  oflQcer  who  would  turn  his 
back  on  rural  America. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STALBADM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  our  neighboring  State  of 
Wisconsin.  The  gentleman  Is  one  of  the 
three  leading  milk  experts  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  assvune  that  the  gentleman  Is 
going  to  make  reference  to  the  milk  and 
dairy  products  industry.  The  gentleman 
very  ably  represents  that  industry  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  on  his  very  fine  re- 
marks and  thank  him  for  s^elding  to  me. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  gentleman 
is  correct — I  do  intend  to  comment  on  the 
dairy  phases  of  the  farm  picture  very 
briefly. 

I  first  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  particularly  for  taking 
this  time  today  to  call  this  entire  mat- 
ter of  the  movement  of  prices  and  the 
general  upward  tendencies  in  the  farm 
pricing  picture  and  the  price  patterns 
in  the  last  6  years  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  particularly  pointing 
out  the  contrast  of  what  has  occurred  in 
this  6-year  period  with  that  which  had 
developed  during  the  prior  8  years  imder 
Secretary  Benson. 

During  the  course  of  the  gentleman's 
remarks,  he  mentioned  that  the  price  of 
dairy  products  has  increased  since  1960 
from  $3,21  a  hundred  to  $3.73  a  hun- 
dred, if  I  am  quoting  the  gentleman  cor- 
rectly. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.    That  is  correct. 

Mr,  STALBAUM.  That  is  an  increase 
of  16  percent.  Like  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  I,  too,  find  considerable  rumblings 
at  this  time  in  my  district  among  the 
farm  people.  I  think  it  is  high  time 
they  are  again  reminded  that  there  has 
been  a  general  upward  movement  in  the 
prices  they  are  receiving  and  that  much 
of  this  can  be  credited  to  the  agricul- 
tural policies  that  have  been  followed 
during  these  past  few  years. 

I  was  called  out  of  the  Chamber  dur- 
ing a  portion  of  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  and  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  made  any  reference  to  the 
reduction  of  the  total  commodities  in 
storage? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  No,  not  to  any 
extent;  I  think  the  gentleman  is  wise  in 
pointing  that  out  because,  after  all.  in 
1961,  these  huge  commodities  that  had 
accumulated  were  hanging  over  people's 
heads  and  definitely  had  a  depressing 
effect  upon  the  market— not  only  the 
grain  market  but  all  the  livestock  prod- 
ucts—milk and  everything  else,  to  which 
grain  can  be  converted. 

Mr,  STALBAUM.  The  gentleman  has 
very  ably  pointed  out  the  point  I  wish  to 
make  and  the  reason  for  bringing  it  into 
wils  colloquy  at  this  point. 

Along  with  the  other  pricing  factors 
we  Have  seen,  the  present  administra- 
"on  however,  should  be  given  credit  and 
sreat  credit,  for  in  an  orderly  manner 
feaucin?  these  stocks  without  disrupting 
'arm  prices  substantially.  Thus  getting 
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them  away  from  having  them  hang,  as 
he  pointed  out,  as  a  sword  over  the  head 
of  the  prices  of  farm  commodities. 

In  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  he  has  made  several  suggestions  as 
to  what  should  be  done.  I  feel  as  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  feels  that  those 
who  have  been  critical  should  come  for- 
ward also  with  suggestions.  While  I 
have  been  moderately  critical  of  some  of 
the  things  that  have  occurred  in  the  past 
few  weeks,  I  too  would  like  to  offer  some 
suggestions  particularly  as  to  the  dairy 
field. 

First,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the 
Secretary  indicate  there  will  likely  be  no 
further  increase  in  the  import  quotas  of 
cheese.  This  is  sort  of  the  other  side  of 
the  coin  to  the  matter  of  hide  exports 
where  the  hide  people  want  to  keep  the 
figure  up.  Those  who  represent  the  dairy 
industry  want  to  keep  Import  quotas 
down. 

Actually,  the  amount  of  cheese  brought 
in,  It  should  be  pointed  out.  amounted  to 
about  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the 
Cheddar  cheese  consumption  in  America. 
Yet,  there  developed  from  this  a  certain 
feeling  among  farmers  that  this  was  an 
open-end  affair  and  that  in  time  the 
price  of  dairy  products  was  to  go  up  and 
that  the  more  import  quotas  would  be 
raised,  more  cheese  would  be  imported. 
I  feel  the  Secretary  should  speak  out 
on  this  point  and  indicate  to  the  dairy 
farmers  there  is  no  more  likelihood  of 
more  of  an  increase  In  cheese  Import 
quotas. 

I  have  recommended  to  the  Secretary 
in  a  letter  which  I  sent  him  on  April  20 
that  we  have  committed  this  country,  by 
act  of  Congress,  to  providing  125  million 
pounds  of  dried  milk  to  India  in  our 
special  assistance,  and  that,  if  they  are 
going  to  fill  this  commitment  this  year, 
they  should  be  considering  doing  it  now 
during  the  spring  flush  season  in  dairy 
production. 

Some  evidence  of  how  they  intend  to 
fulfill  this  commitment  would  be  encour- 
aging to  the  dairy  farmers  throughout  all 
of  America,  and  particularly  the  manu- 
factured-milk  area  of  the  Midwest,  in- 
cluding Iowa.  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin. 
Then  I  do  believe,  in  line  with  the  state- 
ments the  Secretary  made  when  price 
support  announcements  were  made  on 
March  31.  that  if  these  did  not  prove  ade- 
quate to  get  the  desired  reversal  of  the 
downward  production  trend,  that  he 
would  consider  further  increases  in  the 
price  support  level  from  the  $3.50  level 
he  established. 

Yesterday  the  production  figures  were 
made  known  on  dairy  products  and  we 
find  that  for  April  there  was  a  drop  of 
about  4  percent  from  last  year.  Inter- 
estingly, the  drop  was  not  as  great  as 
it  w£is  in  March.  It  was  not  as  great 
as  we  had  seen  in  February.  So  there 
may  be  some  slight  Indication  that  the 
trend  is  slowly  reversing  itself. 

But  I  do  want  to  pohit  out  that  this 
April  downward  production  figure  is 
the  13th  consecutive  month  in  which 
dairy  production  is  below  the  corre- 
sponding month  for  the  preceding  year. 
During  the  4  months  the  figures  have 
been  rather  alarming,  reaching  over  5 
percent  in  December,  and  holding  there 


in  January  and  February,  at  4.6  percent 
in  March,  and  now  in  April  at  about  4 
percent. 

I  do  believe  that  the  Secretary  should 
seriotisly  consider  further  increases  in 
dairy  price  supports  to  reverse  this  down- 
ward trend,  a  suggestion  which  he  indi- 
cated he  was  willing  to  follow  at  the  time 
the  original  price  supports  were  an- 
nounced Just  prior  to  April  1. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  for  letting  me  make  these  observa- 
tions on  the  dairy  picture,  which  Is  as 
critical  in  my  area  as  corn  and  hogs  are 
in  central  Iowa,  and  hope  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  colloquy  we  can  point  out  to 
the  American  consumer,  and  also  to 
others,  the  role  that  the  American  farm- 
ers play  and  the  desirability  of  getting 
greater  equity  for  them  in  our  whole 
American  economic  system. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  my  neighbor- 
ing district  who.  along  with  other  mid- 
westerners  who  are  participating  in  this 
special  order  today  and  in  this  colloquy 
on  the  floor,  have  helped  so  much  in  get- 
ting the  new  4-year  farm  program 
passed.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about 
it — without  these  midwestemers  here 
this  year,  this  4-year  farm  program  prob- 
ably would  not  have  passed,  and  instead 
of  people  worrying  about  some  remarks 
someone  made  today,  they  would  be 
worr>-ing  about  what  will  happen  when 
this  farm  program  expires.  So  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  wish 
not  only  to  commend  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  but  also  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks.  I  particularly  appreciate 
the  constructive  suggestions  he  has  made, 
and  I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
pay  close  attention  to  what  he  has  out- 
lined. I  think  this  Is  the  type  of  criti- 
cism we  ought  to  have — something  which 
the  administration  can  profit  from — 
rather  than  the  negative  tj-pe  of  criti- 
cism that  we  hear  daily,  both  in  the 
press,  and  some  of  it,  unfortunately,  here 
on  this  fioor. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith] 
has  suggested  that  we  need  some  further 
improvements,  and  I  might  point  out  at 
this  point  that  before  too  long  this  House 
will  be  considering  the  food-for-freedom 
program.  There  are  those  who  think 
that  we  should  discriminate  against  the 
American  farmer  in  this  bill  by  making 
it  more  difficult  in  our  foreign  assistance 
programs  to  sell  agricultural  products 
than  it  is  to  sell  any  other  type  of  prod- 
uct. I  am  amazed  to  find  that  such 
thinking  exists  here  in  Congress,  but 
some  of  it.  unfortunately,  exists  even  ap- 
parently in  the  farm  areas. 

I  am  sure  that  the  farmers  of  this 
country  would  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand that  we  would  sell  iron,  fertilizer, 
and  even  birth  control  pills  to  the  people 
in  "Gambu."  for  example,  on  softer 
terms  than  we  would  sell  them  wheat,  or 
rice,  or  corn  oil,  or  soybean  oil,  or  dry 
milk,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  other  agri- 
cultural commodities  I  can  possibly 
thhik  of. 
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I  am  hopeful  that  those  who,  In  this 
election  year,  want  to  do  .so  much  for  the 
American  farmer,  and  so  dearly  love  him 
in  an  election  year,  are  going  to  be  here 
on  the  floor  when  the  food-for-freedom 
bill  comes  out.  If  the  bill  should  come 
out  discriminating  against  the  American 
farmer  in  this  particular  regard.  I  hope 
they  will  stand  up  at  that  time  and  be 
cour.ted 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  observa- 
tions, which  were  very  pertinent,  because, 
of  course,  it  is  these  kinds  of  things  which 
aie  usually  obscured,  and  usually  do  not 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  and 
w^hich  are  so  important  as  far  as  the 
pocketbouk  is  concerned.  They  do  not 
get  as  much  attention  as  some  remark 
that  s<jniebody  happens  to  make  at  a 
press  conference. 

Mr  CULVER.  Mr  Speaker,  we  have 
just  been  privileged  to  hear  an  informed. 
well-reasoned,  and  extremely  perceptive 
analysis  of  the  current  agricultural  sit- 
uation from  our  colleague,  Neal  Smith. 
Because  of  his  deep  concern  for  the  prob- 
lems of  the  American  farmer,  his  recog- 
nized knowledge  in  the  area,  and  his 
constructive  approach  to  the  formulation 
of  agricultural  policy,  he  speaks  with  au- 
thority and  has  assumed  an  important 
role  of  leadership  in  the  Congress. 

Most  importantly,  as  clearly  shown  to- 
day, he  possesses  the  unquestioned  ability 
to  place  the  matter  of  agricultural  policy 
In  proper  perspective,  and  assess  its  vital 
role  in  maintaining  the  overall  strength 
and  viability  of  our  economy. 

In  the  past  5 '2  years  we  have  been  the 
proud  witness  to  real  progress  in 
strengthening  the  farm  economy.  Prom- 
ising Increases  have  occurred  in  net  farm 
income— the  prices  of  individual  com- 
modities nearly  across  the  board,  pro- 
ductive ability,  and  the  dollar  income 
from  the  sale  of  products  abroad 

However,  it  is  no  time  to  stand  on  the 
achievements  of  the  past,  or  still  worse, 
to  single  out-  well -deserved  and  long 
overdue  farm  advances  as  a  causal  fac- 
tor of  inflationary  pre-ssures  in  our  ex- 
pansive and  complex  economy. 

The  policies  initiated  in  1960  have  been 
Instrumental  in  raising  the  level  of  farm 
Income  substantially,  while  actually  re- 
ducing the  percentage  of  disposable  in- 
c  ime  Amencan.s  must  spend  to  be  the 
best  fed  nation  m  the  world. 

However,  in  recent  months  I  have  had 
occasion  to  express  serious  differences 
with  administrative  decisions  on  Impor- 
tant policy  matters,  and  I  have  strongly 
urged  that  action  be  taken  to  further 
rai.se  the  price  support  level  for  milk;  to 
reverse  the  ill-advised  restrictive  export 
control  order  on  livestock  hides;  to  avoid 
threatened  cutbacks  In  the  successful 
school  lunch  and  special  school  milk  pro- 
grams; and  to  give  greater  attention  to 
important  programs  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  badly  needed  sewage  amd 
water  systems  In  rural  areas. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  join  my  col- 
league, Neal  SurrH,  in  arising  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  selection  of  In- 
formed agricultural  specialists  at  the  top 
levels  of  personal  presidential  advisers. 
By  guaranteeing  this  .stronser  voice  In 
economic  policymaking,  we  will  hopefully 


realize   the   full   promise   of   American 
agriculttire  In  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  funda- 
mental question  on  agricultural  policy 
concerns  whether  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration accept  price  support  and 
supply  management  as  a  means  of  sta- 
bilizing agriculture  and  protecting  farm 
income. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman  last  year 
appeared  before  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  in  strong 
advocacy  of  that  philosophy  and  that 
policy  which  form  the  underpinning  for 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 
That  act,  authorizing  a  4-year  program 
and  stating  the  principle  that  farmers 
are  entitled  to  100  percent  of  parity,  has 
been  widely  accepted  by  the  farmers  in 
my  State  of  North  Dakota. 

Although  the  new  4-year  program  has 
not  taken  effect  yet.  the  farmers  In  my 
State  have  once  again  Illustrated  their 
affirmative  attitude  toward  price  support 
and  supply  management  by  leading  the 
Nation  In  the  percentage  of  eligible  farms 
signed  up  for  participation  in  both  the 
wheat  and  feed  grain  programs  for  1968. 
Yesterday,  Arthur  Gronhovd,  chair- 
man of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service, 
advised  me  that  93  percent  of  the  wheat 
farms  in  North  Dakota  are  enrolled  in 
the  wheat  program.  represenUng  94.9 
percent  of  the  wheat  allotment  in  the 
State.  Eighty-two  percent  of  the  eligible 
farms  are  signed  up  for  the  feed  grain 
program,  representing  87  percent  of  the 
State's  feed  grain  base. 

I  am  proud  that  this  marks  the  third 
year  In  a  row  that  North  Dakota  has  led 
in  the  wheat  signup.  In  1964,  the  sign- 
up was  92.3  percent  of  the  eligible  farms 
and  in  1965.  more  than  94  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  hope  Is  that  this 
Congress  will  soon  pass  a  food  for  peace 
and  freedom  bill  to  launch  a  new  attack 
on  world  hunger,  with  production 
planned  for  this  purpose,  rather  than 
the  present  approach  of  using  primarily 
the  surplus  that  spills  over. 

The  15-percent  increase  In  wheat  acres, 
announced  last  week  by  the  President,  is 
related  to  this  new  approach  and  is  a 
welcome  turning  of  the  corner  in  pro- 
duction opportunities.  We  should  be 
ready  to  use  export  certificates,  adjusted 
support  rates,  and  to  make  full  use  of  a 
market  unencumbered  by  undue  pres- 
sures from  reserve  stocks,  so  as  to  rein- 
force fair  income  potential  for  farmers 
who  raise  the  food  for  the  food  for  peace 
and  fKeedom  program. 

A  restrained  and  careful  policy  on  dis- 
position of  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion stocks  can  help  to  improve  farm  in- 
come. I  continue  to  believe  that  there 
should  be  a  115-percent  release  price  for 
CCC  stocks  and  am  happy  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  on 
which  I  serve,  has  taken  a  first  step  in 
this  direction  by  providing  in  the  food 
for  peace  and  freedom  legislation  for  a 
115-percent  release  price  when  stocks 
fall  below  a  level  related  to  total  requlre- 
moats. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  the  food  for 
peace  and  freedom  program  offers  new 
opportunities  for  American  agriculture. 


Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
farmers  of  our  Nation  are  still  striving 
to  catch  up  with  the  prosperity  pace  of 
all  other  segments  of  our  economy — this, 
in  spite  of  their  amazing  ability  to  fur- 
nish food  for  the  American  people  at  an 
average  18  percent  of  Income,  lower  than 
any  other  nation.  We  must  exert  every 
effort  to  protect  the  income  of  producers 
who  perform  this  service  for  our  own 
people  and  who  are  now  being  called 
upon  to  furnish  more  and  more  food  for 
hungry  people  abroad. 

The  majority  leaders  of  this  House— 
the  Honorable  Carl  Albert  and  the  Hon- 
orable Hale  Bocgs — have  given  great 
leadership  to  the  cause  of  protecting 
farm  income  and  improving  rural  living. 

Mr.  BOGGS,  during  a  recent  visit  to  my 
State,  assured  the  people  of  Nortli  Da- 
kota that  he  would  work  hard  to  retain 
adequate  budgets  for  programs  of  con- 
cern to  farmers  and  rural  businessmen. 
Mr.  BoGGs  specifically  mentioned  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  and 
the  rural  telephone  program,  soil  con- 
servation, the  agricultural  conservation 
program,  the  school  lunch  and  special 
milk  programs,  agricultural  research, 
and  extension  service. 

The  majority  wliip  fulfilled  his  pledge. 
In  the  case  of  REA  and  ACP.  the  budget 
items  were  strengthened  over  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  confident  that  this 
Congress  will  write  a  record  that  will 
strengthen  farm  income  and  improve 
rural  America. 

Mr.  BANDSTRA,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues  have  pointed  out  that  farm  in- 
come has  improved  during  the  past  5 
years  and  that  the  prospects  for  1966  are 
good,  but  I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  in 
spite  of  the  improvement  farm  prices  are 
not  as  high  as  they  should  be.  I  am  sure 
all  the  Members  of  this  House  are  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  farm  prices  gen- 
erally are  about  80  percent  of  parity,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  further  increases  in 
farm  income  can  be  brought  about  in  the 
next  few  years. 

One  of  the  most  important  accom- 
plishments of  the  89th  Congress  in  my 
judgment  was  the  passage  of  the  4-year 
omnibus  farm  bill.  Everyone  agrees 
that  some  type  of  a  farm  program  Is 
needed  and  most  Midwestern  farmers 
agree  that  the  feed  grains  program  has 
been  successful.  I  recognize  that  not 
everyone  is  satisfied  with  every  aspect  of 
the  feed  grains  program,  but  it  has  been 
successful  in  improving  farm  income  and 
in  reducing  the  huge  surplus  of  corn  and 
other  feed  grains. 

The  85  mUllon  tons  of  feed  grains  in 
CCC  bins  had  a  depressing  effect  on  the 
market  and,  since  these  stocks  have  been 
reduced,  corn  prices  have  improv^ 
The  feed  grains  program  has  improved 
the  income  of  farmers  in  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Iowa  to  the 
tune  of  $20  to  $25  million  each  year  it 
was  m  operation.  A  poll  published  by 
the  Wallaces  Fanner  early  in  1965  indi- 
cated that  74  percent  of  Iowa  farmers 
favored  the  feed  grains  program  while 
only  12  percent  were  listed  as  being  op- 

P056<1. 

As  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, it  seemed  to  me  that  we  needeo 
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a  4-year  program  In  order  that  farmers 
could  plan  ahead  knowing  not  only  that 
there  would  be  a  feed  grains  program 
In  operation  but  also  knowing  what  the 
program  would  be.  As  many  will  re- 
call, the  administration  originally  asked 
for  a  2-year  extension  of  the  feed  grains 
program,  but  a  majority  of  us  on  the 
committee  were  convinced  that  a  4-year 
program  was  needed,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  administration  came  around  to 
our  way  of  thinking. 

Not  only  did  Congress  pass  in  1965  a 
4-year  farm  bill  but  It  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  crucial  vote  by 
a  margin  of  49  votes.  In  previous  years 
It  had  only  been  passing  by  a  very  few 
votes,  and  I  think  the  large  vote  by 
which  the  4-year  farm  bill  passed  last 
year  clearly  indicates  that  the  present 
Congress  recognizes  the  important  role 
of  agriculture. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier.  Congress  will 
soon  be  considering  the  food-for-freedom 
legislation.  The  efficiency  and  produc- 
tivity of  the  American  farmer  has  been 
the  marvel  of  the  world.  Our  farm  pop- 
ulation is  now  only  about  7  percent  of 
our  total  population,  and  this  7  percent 
has  in  the  past  been  able  to  produce 
more  than  we  can  sell,  consume,  or  give 
away.  Food  is  still  the  best  buy  of  all  in 
the  marketplace  and  only  19  percent  of 
each  disposable  dollar  goes  for  food.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
American  farmer  has  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  are  now  exporting  over  $6  billion 
in  farm  products  which  means  that  we 
have  a  favorable  balance  from  agricul- 
tural products  alone  of  more  than  $2 
billion.  In  short,  our  American  farmers 
are  contributing  substantially  to  the  so- 
lution of  our  balance-of-pajTnents  prob- 
lem. At  the  present  time,  two-thirds  of 
the  worid's  population  live  in  food-defi- 
cit countries.  The  food-for-freedom  bill 
will,  when  enacted,  strengthen  our  for- 
eign policy.  I  recognize  that  we  cannot 
begta  to  feed  all  the  people  In  the  worid. 
and.  in  addition,  there  are  other  prob- 
lems over  which  we  have  little  control, 
such  as  docking  facilities  in  other  coun- 
tries, rat-proof  storage,  and  an  adequate 
transportation  system  within  the  recipi- 
ent country  itself.  But  it  will  be  a  be- 
ginning, and  I  am  hopeful  that  within 
the  next  few  years  the  food-for-freedom 
legislation  will  make  a  valuable  contri- 
buUon  toward  strengthening  democratic 
governments,  producing  political  stabil- 
ity, encouraging  economic  stability,  and 
siting  national  development.  In 
Short,  the  food  produced  by  American 
lanners  will  continue  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  peace,  and  it  is 
one  language  that  everyone  can  under- 
stand. 

Mr^  Speaker,  my  colleague.  Congress- 
man Neal  Smith,  has  suggested  a  num- 
oer  or  improvements,  and  I  heartily  con- 
cur in  the  suggestions  he  has  made.  I 
ao  want  to  mention,  however,  that  there 
«  one^other  item  which  I  am  vitally  con- 

2  ^^°^^'  ^"'^  I  a™  sure  that  my 
wileagues  here  this  afternoon  are  equal- 
ly concerned  about  it. 

It  Is  the  matter  of  vertical  integration 
^  the  livestock  feeding  business.  Re- 
^nuy  the  Subcommittee  on  Livestock 
»na  Peed  Grains  held  hearings  in  Des 
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Moines.  Iowa,  on  my  bill,  H.R.  12115, 
which  would  prohibit  packers  and  retail 
chalnstores  with  more  than  $1  million 
in  armual  gross  sales  from  feeding  live- 
stock. It  would  also  prohibit  any  officer 
or  director  of  such  firms  or  any  person 
who  owns  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
stock  In  such  firms  from  feeding  live- 
stock. It  would  also  prohibit  these  firms 
from  purchasing  livestock  for  slaughter 
by  means  of  feeding  contracts  with  in- 
dividual farmers. 

The  hearings  were  very  helpful,  and  I 
feel  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
who  were  present  learned  a  great  deal 
about  grassroots  thinking  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Midwest.  I  am  also  hopeful. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  those  who  have  been 
so  critical  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  President  will  demonstrate 
their  real  love  for  the  family-sized 
farmer  by  introducing  companion  bills. 
Or  If  they  have  better  Ideas  on  how  to 
solve  this  problem,  I  would  be  happy  to 
cooperate  with  them  as  long  as  It  will 
get  the  job  done.  After  the  Des  Moines 
hearings  are  printed  I  intend  to  sum- 
marize them  and  mail  them  to  a  number 
of  farmers  in  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  since  I  recognize  that  not  every- 
one who  was  interested  was  able  to  attend 
the  hearings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  conclusion  I  again 
want  to  commend  my  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Neal  Smith,  for  having  ob- 
tained this  special  order  which  provides 
the  opportunity  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  the  American  farmer. 
However,  in  the  last  analysis,  we  are 
all  consumers,  and  I  can  think  of  very 
few  things  that  are  more  important  than 
an  adequate  supply  of  food.  I  hope  the 
American  people  and  this  Congress  will 
never  fail  to  recognize  just  how  impor- 
tant it  is. 


DISREGARD  OP  FARMERS' 
INTERESTS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Skubitz]  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
reason  the  powers  that  be  have  lost  their 
sense  of  direction  In  the  field  of  agri- 
culture during  the  last  few  months.  In 
February  and  March  the  President  evi- 
dently ordered  a  number  of  actions  to 
beat  down  farm  prices  and  prevent  the 
normal  functioning  of  market  forces. 
Farmers  and  ranchers  were  singled  out 
as  the  villains  in  the  Inflationary  spiral. 
The  "Secretary  against  agriculture"  was 
so  elated  over  his  part  in  these  efforts 
that  he  axmounced  with  pleasure  on 
March  31  that  the  USDA  monthly  price 
report  showed  some  softness  In  farm 
prices.  He  has  consistently  ignored  the 
ever-rising  costs  to  fanners. 

This  heartless  disregard  of  farmers' 
interests  has  caused  many  farmers. 
ranchers,  and  others,  including  Members 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  to  raise  their 
voices  in  protest. 

On  April  29.  40  Members  of  this  House 
sent  a  telegram  to  the  Presldent^-the 
man — who  now  we  know  was  the  Insti- 
gator of  all  of  these  actions  against 
farmers — pointing   out   that  the  policy 


was  totally  discriminatory  against  and 
Injurious  to  an  important  segment  of  our 
economy. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  there 
now  seems  to  be  some  change  in  atti- 
tudes. On  May  9  each  of  the  signers  of 
the  April  29  telegram  received  an  answer 
from  the  "Secretary  against  agriculture" 
praising  farmers  and  ranchers  for  their 
productive  achievements.  We  all  know 
that  our  farmers  have  made  this  record 
in  spite  of  the  attempts  by  the  '"Secretary 
against  agriculture"  to  restrain  them. 

We  note  that  the  answer  we  received 
studiously  avoided  the  questions  we 
raised  in  our  telegram  dated  April  29  to 
the  President  but  Included  a  lot  of  politi- 
cal "poppycock"  about  how  farm  income 
has  improved  since  1960.  Also  It  raised 
the  extraneous  Issue  of  how  certain 
Members  voted  on  a  selective  list  of  sup- 
ply-management proposals.  We  hold 
that  farm  Income  has  increased  not  be- 
cause of  the  farm  programs  initiated  and 
operated  by  the  Secretary  against  agrt- 
cultuie  but  in  spite  of  liis  actions.  Our 
votes,  the  record  will  show,  were  with 
farmers  and  not  against  them.  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  results  of  the  wheat 
and  turkey  referendum  a  few  years  back. 
Further,  I  refer  you  to  the  statement  in 
the  Record  made  Tuesday  of  this  week 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  set  the  record  straight 
I  would  like  to  Include  in  the  Record  my 
statement  of  May  4.  a  copy  of  the  wire 
sent  to  the  President  April  29  signed  by 
40  Members  of  the  Congress,  Secretary 
Freeman's  response  of  May  9,  and  a  wire 
addressed  to  the  President  today  and 
signed  by  me  and  48  of  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  Interested  with 
polemics  authored  by  the  "Secretary 
against  agriculture": 

Fask  Pkices 
(Extension  of  remarlts  of  Hon.  Joe  SKUBfia, 
of  Kansas,  in  the  Rouse  ol  Representatives, 
Tuesday.  May  3,  1966) 

Mr.  Skubitz.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  few  days  I  have  spoken  of  the  concern 
that  livestock  producers  and  grain  growers 
have  registered  with  respect  to  actions  of  our 
Secretary  against  Agriculture  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  depress  farm  prices.  I  pointed  out 
that  these  actions  were  very  unfair  and  dis- 
criminatory because  it  Is  apparent  that  a  rise 
in  fann  prices  was  singled  out  as  the  chief 
cause  of  the  Inflationary  spiral  In  the  cost 
of  living.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth,  and  farmers  everywhere  are  very 
resentful  of  this  charge. 

As  I  pointed  out  the  other  day,  40  Members 
of  the  House  sent  a  telegram  to  the  President 
detailing  the  actions  and  directives  to  various 
departments  of  Government  to  bring  down 
farm  prices.  This  complaint  to  the  Presi- 
dent was  sent  last  Friday — It  must  have 
struck  home  because  according  to  today's 
Washington  Post,  the  Secretary  against  agrl- 
culttire  yesterday  recommended  to  the  D«. 
fense  Department  a  resumption  of  purchajses 
of  ham  and  bacon  and  other  pork  products  to 
feed  the  troops.  It  was  only  a  couple  of 
months  ago  that  Mr.  Freeman  had  requested 
the  Defense  Department  to  cut  purchases  of 
these  products  by  50  percent  In  order  to  bring 
down  the  price  of  hogs. 

Also,  our  Secretary  against  agriculture 
insisted  that  farm  prices  are  not  Inflation- 
ary— according  to  the  Washington  Poet 
article.  What  a  sudden  reversal  of  position 
because  In  March  he  Intimated  that  he  took 
pleasure   in  announcing  a  decline  In  farm 
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prices  and   that  they  would  continue  to  de- 
cline during  the  months  ahead. 

Further  evidence  that  our  telegram  to  the 
President  was  on  the  mark  is  a  report  that 
on  Saturday,  the  day  after  the  telegram  waa 
sent,  there  was  a  high  level  meeting  held  by 
the  Vice  President,  the  Secretary  against 
agriculture,  the  Under  Secretary  agalnat 
agriculture,  Mr,  Schnlttker.  and  others  at  the 
request  of  the  President  to  consider  what  to 
do  next  Now  It  seems  apparent  that  our 
Secretary  against  agriculture  has  been  told 
■  Whoa,  back  up  '  I  might  add.  "Be  careful 
Mr    Secretary,  your  slip  is  showing  " 

Mr   Speaker,  I  Include  !n  the  Recoed  a  copy 
of  the  wire  which  was  sent  to  the  President 
and   a  copy  of   the  Washington  Post  article 
dated  May  4,  196*;,    Freeman  Urges  Pentagon 
To  Recon.slder  Buying  Cuts": 
The  President, 
The  Wiue  House, 
Wa.^htngtori.  D C: 

Your  recent  actions  directed  at  American 
farmers  and  ranchers  taken  through  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Freeman,  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Connor  and  Mr.  Gardner  Ackley 
have  done  and  will  do  little  to  lower  con- 
sumer food  prices,  but  will  Insure  financial 
hardship  for  many  farm  families. 

Over  the  years  attempts  to  bolster  farm 
prices  have  led  to  large  and  costly  farm  pro- 
grams. Now  that  farm  prices  have  risen 
somewhnt.  ycu  act  to  undermine  the  very 
thing  we  seek.  The  actions  you  have  or- 
dered taken 

1  Dumped  huge  quantities  of  Govern- 
me:.'--hL-;d  st(:>cks  of  wheat,  corn,  and  grain 
sorghum  at  ctit-rate  prices  In  order  to  force 
compliance  with  the  wheat  and  feed  grain 
programs  and  to  overexpand  livestock  pro- 
ductions. 

2  Initiated  an  incentive  program  for  soy- 
i)eans  in  order  to  create  a  surplus  and  force 
down  market  prices. 

3  Ordered  an  increase  In  the  Import  quota 
for  Cheddar  cheeses. 

4.  Ordered  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
substitute  margarine  for  butter  and  Initi- 
ated a  margarine  purchase  program  for  relief 
donations  In  place  of  butter 

5.  Ordered  the  Depirtment  of  Defense  to 
cut  the  use  of  pork  by  one-half,  and  author- 
ized the  purchase  of  meat  In  foreign  coun- 
tries for  our  military  establishments  abroad. 

6.  Directed  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  limit  the  exports  of  cattle  hides  and  skins. 

7.  Made  large  payments  to  cotton  textile 
manufacturers  to  offset  a  part  of  the  market 
price  for  cotton  but  let  them  Increase  prices 
of  textile  goods 

These  actions  will  directly  lower  prices 
to  farmers,  but  will  not  result  In  significant- 
ly lower  consumer  prices  Depressing  farm 
prices  only  worsens  the  farmer's  already 
tight  cost-price  squeeze  No  effective  Gov- 
ernment action  Is  taken  to  curb  the  Increas- 
ing cost  of  items  f.irmers  must  buy  to  pro- 
duce our  food 

Mr  President,  this  policy  is  totally  dis- 
criminatory agilnst  an  important  segment 
of  our  economy  gravely  Injuring  a  $42  bil- 
lion Industry 

Joe  SKtTBrrz  Anches  Nklsin,  Bob  Dout, 
C\THERINK  May  DrBWARB  G.  Haix, 
H  R  Gross  Ai.bkrt  Qitie,  Charlis  ^4. 
Teac'k  CiEi'KGF,  Hansen,  E.  Ross 
Adair.  Claren;  e  ,T  Brown,  Jr..  Jamis 
B.  Utt,  Chester  Mee,  John  Ash- 
brook 
OrRAin  Ford  Leslie  Are>:ds,  Melvin  R. 
Laird  John  Btrnis,  E.  A.  CEDERsniG. 
Glenn  C''nnivcham,  Ralph  Harvbt. 
Garner  E  Shriver,  John  Anderson. 
M^RK-  Andrews  Don  Cl.\u8EN,  Ol«nn 
R  Davis  Rocer.s  Morton. 
Chvrlcs  Hu.leck,  Prank  Bow.  Pag* 
Belcher  Odih  Lawgen.  Delbert  Latta. 
Ben  REirrL  E  T  Berrt  Path.  Pindlet, 
Laurence  Bvrton  J^mes  P.  Battin, 
Dave      Martin.      Robert      Ei.lswo«th, 

KirH^RD   Rf!'-DEBTSH 


Washington,  D.O., 

May  9,  1999. 
Hon.  Job  Skxtbitz. 
WasMngton,  D.C.: 

Your  recent  wire  to  the  President  offers 
an  opportunity  to  look  once  again  at  the  re- 
markably successful  record  of  U.S.  agricul- 
ture. I  welcome  the  opportunity  and  thank 
you  for  It. 

All  Americans  can  be  proud  of  our  farm- 
ern  and  their  aweeome  ability  to  overcome 
drought,  hall,  flood,  wind,  and  other  vagaries 
of  nature  and  to  produce  the  moat  abun- 
dant and  nutritious  supply  of  food  In  his- 
tory. 

Those  In  other  countries — friend  and  foe 
alike — stand  In  awe,  envy,  and  thankfulness 
too  that  our  farmers  are  able  to  feed  this 
Nation  superbly  and  yet  to  produce  enough 
In  addition  for  hungry  mouths  all  over  the 
globe. 

The  American  farmer,  working  with  this 
administration  and  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress, has  acted  these  past  5  years  to  develop 
farm  programs  that  have  brought  about 
amazing  results. 

It  Is  dramatic  and  exclUng,  when  you 
look  back  at  the  dismal  state  of  agriculture 
at  the  end  of  the  1950'8,  to  compare  today — 
1966— with  1960. 

Gross  farm  Income  is  up  nearly  $10  bll- 
Uon 

Net  farm  Income  Is  up  nearly  t3.6  billion. 

Net  Income  per  farm  Is  up  more  than  50 
percent. 

Per  capita  farm  Income  Is  up  60  pyercent. 

Major  farm  prices  are  up: 

Beef  steers  and  heifers  up  $2.10  per  hun- 
dredweight since  1960. 

Hogs  up  $9  since  1960. 

Corn  up  12  cents  a  bushel  since  1960. 

Soybeans  up  72  cents  a  bushel  since  1960. 

Manufacturing  milk  up  52  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight since  1960. 

Eggs  up  9  cents  a  dozen  since  1960. 

Acreages  of  rice,  soybeans,  barley,  suQd 
wheat  are  up.  A  16-percent  wheat  acreage 
increase  has  been  announced  for  1967. 

Locoui  to  rural  electric  and  telephone  sys- 
tems are  up  26  percent. 

Exports  are  up  to  the  highest  point  In 
Industry. 

Loans  to  niral  XamUles  and  rural  com- 
munities to  improve  their  way  of  life  are  up 
from  $300  mllUon  to  $1  billion. 

A  few  things  are  down.    They  are: 

SUKPLUSSS 

Taxpayer  costs  for  storage  and  handling 
of  surpluses. 

The  percentage  of  take-home  pay  needed 
to  buy  food. 

And.  the  public  standing  of  those  who  op- 
posed the  farmer,  the  Congress,  and  the  ad- 
ministration In  building  this  record  of  fann- 
ing success. 

This  administration's  \inexampled  record 
of  success  In  agrlcvUture  Is  essentially  the 
result  of  five  major  legislative  acts  since 
I960.  The  40  Members  of  Congress  who 
signed  the  wire  to  the  President  had  an  op- 
portunity to  cast  nearly  200  votes,  in  total, 
in  support  of  these  Important  bills  for  the 
farmer.  However,  with  200  chances  to  help 
the  farmer,  you  voted  "yes"  only  27  times  In 
all.  A  mere  13  percent  of  your  votes  for  the 
farmer — 87   percent   against   him. 

That  Is  not  a  record  to  write  home  about. 
Not  If  you  have  farmers  In  your  home  district. 

Yet  you  said.  In  your  message  to  the  Presi- 
dent, that  the  adminlcitratlon  "acts  to  iin- 
dermtne  the  very  thing  we  seek." 

Obviously  you  don't  seek  the  positive  gains 
accomplished  by  the  legislation  you  re- 
jected— the  higher  farm  Income  and  higher 
farm  prices,  greater  farm  acreage.  Increased 
agricultural  experts,  and  all  the  other  bene- 
fits for  the  farmer. 

What  do  you  seek? 

You  complained  about  "dtimplng"  stocks 
of  wheat,  com,  and  grain  sorghum.  Cer- 
tainly you  know  that  we  sold  these  grains 


to  meet  domestic  and  world  needs.  Storage 
costs  were  lessened,  and  farmers'  prices  re- 
mained well  above  support  levels.  This  wu 
not  true  before  1960. 

You  charged  erroneously  that  we  raised 
the  support  price  for  soybeans  "In  order  to 
create  a  surpliis  and  force  down  market 
prices."  Certainly  you  know  that  oiir  soy- 
bean stocks  are  down  to  a  3-week  supply, 
and  the  price  of  soybeans  has  gone  up  10  to 
20  cents  a  bushel  since  the  announcement. 

What  Is  It  you  seek?  To  build  new  sur- 
pluses  of  wheat,  corn,  and  grain  sor- 
ghum, and  create  artificial  shortages  of  food 
for  our  people,  and  hold  down  exports? 

Should  Incentives  be  denied  for  soybean 
production,  thus  creating  a  shortage  and 
causing  wild  fluctuations  In  price — and  prof- 
its for  speculators?     Is  that  what  you  seek? 

American  agriculture  has  experienced  en 
unprecedented  period  of  progress  in  the 
period  1961-66.  The  income  gap  between 
farmers  and  nonfarmers  has  narrowed  by 
nearly  20  percent  since  1960.  Even  so.  farm- 
ers have  a  long  way  to  go  before  achieving 
Income  parity. 

And  It  Is  the  continuing  objective  of  thlt 
administration  to  keep  agriculture  on  the 
rise. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  we  seek. 

We  seek  your  support  In  this  effort. 
Orville  L.  P'rhman, 

Secretory. 

Mat  12,  1906. 

The  PREsmENT, 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.C.: 

While  you  were  absent  from  Washington, 
we  received  a  7  page  telegram  from  Secretary 
Freeman  purporting  to  be  an  answer  to  our 
telegram  to  you  dated  April  29,  concerning 
specific  actions  taken  or  directed  by  you  to 
lower  farm  prices  In  1966. 

We  note  with  Interest  that  Secretary  Free- 
man studiously  avoided  the  major  points  In 
our  earlier  telegram  with  his  7  pages  of 
propaganda  costing  taxpayers  an  estimated 
$2,400.  We  note  with  Interest  that  your 
reaction  has  been  to  announce  steps  to 
rescind  one  of  your  earlier  lU-advlsed  ac- 
tions to  force  down  farm  prices.  Your  Sec- 
retary falls  to  discuss  these  actions  by  trying 
to  divert  attention  with  some  highly  selective 
comparisons  of  1966  and  1960. 

We  agree  that  our  farmers  and  ranchers 
have  done  an  outstanding  Job  of  supplying 
the  nation  and  the  world  with  low  cost  food 
and  fiber  despite  the  handicaps  imposed  by 
your  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  his  at- 
tempts to  control  their  operations.  Gross 
production  and  sales  of  farm  products  have 
Increased  to  meet  expanding  demand:  pro- 
duction of  wheat  and  feed  grains  set  a  new 
record  high  In  1965,  although  the  govern- 
ment has  paid  out  Increasing  billions  of  dol- 
lars In  an  attempt  to  purchase  a  reducUon 
In  these  crops.  We  note  that  CCC  realized 
losses  In  fiscal  1965  totaled  $5.2  billion  com- 
pared with  $3.3  bUUon  In  fiscal  1960,  Thus 
we  wonder  how  a  slight  decline  In  CCC  stor- 
age and  handling  costs  can  be  so  Im- 
portant. 

With  respect  to  net  farm  Income,  we  note 
that  the  estimated  Increase  of  $3.6  bllUon 
for  1966  Is  just  equal  to  the  expected  total 
payment  to  farmers  out  of  the  Treasury 
Also,  we  note  that  gross  Income.  Including 
government  payments  amounting  to  »2.5  bil- 
lion, from  the  controlled  crops  in  '965,  de- 
clined slightly  while  that  from  uncontroUeo 
crops,  livestock  and  products  with  no  goT- 
ernment  payments  Increased  by  $2.5  billion, 
therefore,  you  can  sense  our  concern  when 
you  direct  actions  to  reduce  farmers'  prices 
of  these  products  In  1966. 

As  for  average  per  farm  Income,  ve  now 
that  about  one-haU  of  the  reported  Incrww 
since  1960  Is  due  to  a  decline  of  -700,000  in  tne 
number    of    farms.      We    wonder    how  tn« 
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farmers  who  have  been  forced  off  their  land 
are  enjoying  the  reported  Increase  In  Income. 

We  are  pleased  that  your  Secretary  admits 
that  prices  of  livestock  and  a  number  of  crof>s 
are  up  and  we  hope  that  he  now  will  stop  all 
actions  to  beat  them  down.  He  should  rec- 
ognize that  market  forces,  which  may  be  alien 
to  him,  are  functioning  and  that  attempts  at 
governmental  Interference  are  dangerous. 
We  believe  there  Is  no  substitute  for  the  profit 
incentive  to  farmers  In  the  market  system. 
It  la  noteworthy  that  an  increase  in  foreign 
demand  has  been  the  major  factor  reducing 
surpluses  of  grains — not  the  costly  attempts 
at  supply  management:  on  the  other  hand, 
the  loss  of  foreign  outlets  for  cotton  has  been 
the  major  factor  In  Increasing  the  cotton 
surplus. 

We  cannot  conceive  of  an  Increase  In 
farmers'  indebtedness,  either  to  the  govern- 
ment or  otherwise,  as  being  an  Improvement. 
We  do  note  that  the  total  farm  debt  has  In- 
creased by  50  percent  since  1980  and  assume 
It  is  due  to  the  ever-Increasing  costs  of  oper- 
ations which  reached  an  all-time  record  high 
in  April  1966. 

As  for  our  voting  record,  we  stand  on  our 
record  In  opposition  to  efforts  to  regiment 
and  control  our  farmers  and  we  believe  that 
the  results  of  the  wheat  and  turkey  referenda 
proved  that  ours  have  been  votes  with  our 
farmers. 

We  note  with  approval  that  you  have  seen 
fit  to  order  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  re- 
sume the  purchases  of  pork  for  our  troops. 
Tour  acceptance  of  the  views  expressed  by 
many  of  us  that  wheat  allotments  should  be 
Increased  will  be  beneficial  to  the  farmers 
If  properly  programmed  and  administered. 
We  hope  that  you  will  direct  the  agencies  to 
Improve  further  the  lot  of  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers In  the  other  areas  we  mentioned  In  our 
previous  telegram  by : 

(1)  Stopping  the  dumping  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  on  the  market  at  cutrate  prices. 

|2|  Rescinding  the  order  to  Increase  the 
Import  quota  on  cheeses. 

(3)  Resuming  the  purchases  of  butter  for 
the  Air  Force  and  Army  and  exercise  the 
authority  in  the  1965  Act  to  purchase  dairy 
products  for  relief  donations. 

(4)  Stopping  the  purchases  of  meat 
abroad  for  the  military  establishments. 

(5)  Removing  the  export  controls  on  hides 
and  skins. 

Gerald  Ford,  Les  Arends,  Odin  Langen, 
Melvin  R.  Laird.  John  W.  Btrnes! 
Charles  Halleck,  Frank  T.  Bow,  Al- 
bert Qure,  Ancher  Nelsen,  Robert 
Dole,  Charles  M.  Tkagtie,  Job  SKUBrrz, 
Catherine  Mat.  John  .Anderson.  Dave 
Martin,  E.  A.  Ckderberg,  Laubsncii 
Burton,  Dttrward  Hall.  Don  Clausen, 
Chet  Mize.  George  Hansen.  E.  Ross 
Adair,  John  Duncan,  Glenn  An- 
drews, Clark  MacGregor,  William  H. 
Habsha.  William  L.  Dickinson.  Jack- 
son E.  Betts,  Wm.  N.  Mcculloch. 
Ralph  Habvet.  Glenn  Cunningham, 
Delbert  Latta.  Clabence  Brown,  Bob 
Ellsworth,  Ben  Reitel,  James  P. 
Battin.  E.  Y.  Berry,  H.  R.  Gross,  Pace 
Belcher.  John  Ashbrook,  Paul  Find- 
let,  Jack  Edw.«ds.  Garner  Shrtver, 
Jambs  B.  Utt.  Glenn  R.  Dwis.  Rogers 
Morton,  Richard  Roudetush.  Mask 
Andrews.  W.  E.  Bbock.  Members  of 
Congress. 
'This  telegram  is  paid  for  In  cash  by  the 

above-mentioned  signers,  not  at  Government 

expense.) 


DIVIDING    THE    PIE    DURING    THE 
BOOM 

Mr  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
i  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  fMr.  McDowell] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 


in  the  Record  and  include  txtrarifous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
following  article  by  Marquis  Childs 
would  indicate  that  while  the  American 
housewife  is  worrying  about  the  in- 
creased costs  of  bread,  meat,  and  milk, 
the  American  businessman  has  some- 
thing else  on  his  mind.  The  article  by 
Mr.  Childs  speaks  for  itself: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  11.  1966] 
DrvmiNo  the  Pie  During  th«  Boom 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

As  related  by  his  loyal  lieutenant  Sherman 
Adams,  President  Elsenhower  once  asked  his 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  George  M.  Hum- 
phrey, if  it  were  not  possible  for  American 
businessmen  to  make  some  sacrifices  in  the 
interest  of  world  peace.  In  his  Firsthand 
Report,  an  account  of  the  Elsenhower  years, 
Adams  reports  the  following: 

"  'No,'  Hxmiphrey  replied  candidly.  "The 
American  businessman  believes  In  getting 
as  much  as  he  can  while  the  getting  Is  good.' 

"  'Maybe  that's  the  trouble  with  business- 
men, George,'  Elsenhower  said  seriously." 

The  Humphrey  candor,  reflecting  his  own 
capacity  as  a  leading  industrialist  to  get  it 
while  the  getting  was  good,  is  recrUled  by 
the  earnest  plea  of  Chairman  Gardner  Ackley 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Re- 
counting the  record  profits  of  the  past  year 
or  more.  Ackley  asked  the  assembled  busi- 
nessmen to  consider  whether  they  were  doing 
all  they  could  to  fight  Inflation.  Does  any- 
one, he  asked.  Imagine  that  labor  will  con- 
tinue to  show  moderation  In  Its  wage  de- 
mands when  prices  and  profits  are  contln- 
UEilly  rising? 

The  Ackley  exhortation  was  received 
politely  by  the  biislnees  community.  But 
skeptics  are  saying  that.  In  the  Immortal 
words  of  Sen.  Everett  McKiNLrr  Dirksen. 
his  homily  will  have  all  the  impact  of  a 
snowflake  falling  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
Potomac  River. 

Increasingly  within  the  Administration, 
however,  the  Issue  of  profits  versus  wages 
Is  a  cause  for  concern.  The  AFL-CIO  has 
blasted  the  Johnson  hold-fast  line  with 
George  Meany's  declaration  that  organized 
labor  Is  not  tied  to  the  Democratic  Party 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wlllard  Wlrtz  and  others 
participating  In  the  session  of  the  President's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Labor-Management 
Policy  are  acutely  aware  that  wages  have  not 
kept  pace  with  prices  and.  therefore,  the  3  2 
percent  guideline  must  be  modified. 

But  how  to  modify  It  without  opening  the 
flood  gates  to  new  demands  Is  the  problem. 
Ackley  referred  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal's 
tabulation  showing  profits  in  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  up  12  percent  over  the 
same  period  In  1965. 

As  the  Journal's  account  Indicated  If  steel 
and  autoe  were  omitted — because  of  special 
circumstances  they  did  not  share  in  the  big 
upswing — the  increase  would  be  18  instead 
of  12  percent.  Broken  down  by  separate 
industries,  the  gains  are  even  more  remark- 
able. Railroads  showed  an  increase  of  103.8 
percent,  building  supplies  42.4.  publishing 
companies  55.7.  airlines  26.3.  aircraft  makers 
26.1,  tools  and  machinery  38.3. 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council,  meeting 
In  Florida  In  February,  released  a  report 
charging  that  over  the  past  decade  there  has 
been  a  continual  shift  away  from  wage  and 
salary  earners  "to  other  groups  in  the  econ- 
omy." As  proof  of  this  shortchange,  the 
report  said  that  while  output  per  man-hour 
had  been  rising  at  the  rate  of  3,8  percent,  the 


employee's  compensation  per  hour  had  In- 
creased only  2.9  percent. 

The  showdown  may  come  In  the  only  big 
linion-lndustry  contract  to  be  resolved  this 
year.  General  Electric  and  Westlnghouse, 
the  giants  In  the  Industry,  face  new  contract 
demands  from  unions  more  united  than  In 
the  recent  past.  A  strike  in  Augtist  when  the 
present  contract  expires  would  dramatize 
labor's  claims  to  a  bigger  share  In  the  be- 
coming economy.  The  Wall  Street  Journal's 
tabulation  showed  profits  of  electrical  com- 
panies up  20.7  percent. 

Taxes  arc  another  sore  point  with  orga- 
nized labor;  and  if  the  White  House  con- 
cludes that  a  tax  Increase  is  necessary,  the 
form  that  Increase  takes  can  be  a  major  Issue 
In  the  fall  elections.  With  the  7  percent 
Investment  credit  and  the  change  in  the  de- 
preciation rate  Imposed  under  the  Kennedy 
Administration,  plus  the  reduction  In  corpo- 
rate taxes  from  52  to  4€  percent  in  the  John- 
son tax  bill,  business  has  had  a  cut  of  $7  bil- 
lion, labor  economists  say.  A  straight  acroes- 
the-board  tax  cut,  as  advocated  by  FedMral 
Resers-e  Chairman  William  McChesney  Mar- 
tin, would  draw  cries  of  rage  from  the  unions. 

The  AFL-CIO  report  cited  the  profits  of 
General  Motors — $2.1  billion  after  taxes  In 
1965.  up  23  percent  from  1964. 

But  what  has  been  ha  opening  to  GM,  with 
production  slowed  and  the  resulting  earth- 
quake on  the  stock  market,  indicates  the 
edge  may  be  off  the  boom.  Chairman  Martin 
a  year  ago  suggested  parallels  between  1929 
and  the  collapse  of  that  boom  and  1965.  If 
this  Is  true,  labor  Is  saying,  It  means  busi- 
ness got  too  much  while  the  getting  was 
good  and  the  worker  who  has  the  buying 
power  too  little 


THE  POLISH  MTLLENNTUM.   966-1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Multeb]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
Poland  is  celebrating  the  1,000th  anni- 
versarj'  of  its  nationhood,  as  well  &&  the 
1,000th  year  as  a  Christian  nation. 

The  survival  of  both  Is  somethliig  of  a 
miracle.  During  the  first  three  centuries 
of  its  existence  as  a  sovereign  state. 
Poland  was  invaded  by  German  pnnces 
from  the  west  and  the  easten";  Slavs  and 
Mongol  tribes  from  the  east.  Time  after 
time  foreign  invaders  galloped  across  the 
great  plain,  ravished  the  farms  of  the 
poor  Polish  peasants,  and  reduced  the 
nation  to  near  anarchy.  Finally,  in  1386 
a  Polish-Lithuanian  federal  union  was 
created.  The  alliance  of  the  two  medi- 
eval powers  effectively  halted  the  inva- 
sions of  their  common  enemies  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  the  un- 
paralleled economic  and  cultural  ad- 
vances in  Poland  had  produced  what  to- 
day's Polish  historians  have  heralded  a^ 
a  "golden  age." 

Unfortunately,  the  flat  topography  of 
Poland  still  provided  an  open  invitation 
to  outside  invaders.  A  new  series  of  in- 
vasions by  a  variety  of  foreign  foes  grad- 
ually weakened  the  once  proud  power. 
By  the  end  of  the  18th  centurj-.  Poland 
had  been  partitioned  among  the  great 
powers  of  central  Europe — Russia,  Prus- 
sia, and  Austria — three  times.  The  last 
partition,  which  took  place  in  1795  led  to 
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what  many  thought  was  the  final  demise 
of  Poland  as  a  sovereign  nation 

Although  Poland  remained  divided 
among  the  three  Central  Powers  until 
after  World  War  I,  the  national  spirit 
of  the  Polish  people  remained  very  much 
aiive.  Insurrections  occurred  against  the 
czarlst  rule  In  1830,  and  then  30  years 
later  in  1363.  Far  from  being  integrated 
into  the  empires  of  their  conquerors,  the 
Poles  grew  more  and  more  restive  as  the 
years  passed. 

The  First  World  War  and  the  collapse 
of  the  Central  Powers  once  again  opened 
the  flood  gates  of  Polish  nationalism. 
Poland,  along  with  the  other  smaller 
states  of  Eastern  Eiirope.  was  once  again 
granted  her  fiill  Independence  and  status 
as  a  sovereign  nation  under  the  terms  of 
the  postwar  settlement.  For  20  years 
Poland  enjoyed  her  independence  Then, 
In  1938.  her  Eastern  European  neighbor, 
Czechoslovakia,  was  gobbled  up  by  a  new 
kind  of  expansionist  empire,  the  growing 
war  machine  of  Adolf  Hitler's  Germany. 
Poland  was  to  be  next.  The  Polish  for- 
eign minister  was  summoned  and  t^ld 
that  Hitler  demanded  Danzig,  Poland, 
however,  would  not  submit  to  the  in- 
timidation. On  September  1,  1939.  artil- 
lery shells  fell  on  Danzig,  and  once  again 
Poland  was  about  to  be  partitioned  by 
Russia  and  Germany  Now  siie  waa  the 
victim  of  a  new  breed  of  empire  builders, 
the  totalitarian  sj'stems  of  communism 
and  national  socialism 

The  First  World  War  liberated  a  cap- 
tive Polish  nation:  the  Second  World 
War  resulted  in  the  captivity  of  an  in- 
dependent Poland.  Russian  armies  were 
the  first  to  liberate  the  Poles  from  the 
Nazis  Almost  immediately,  the  !it)era- 
tors  became  the  new  captors.  Today  the 
Polish  nation  remains  united,  but  the 
Government  Is  foreign  to  the  people  and 
hostile  to  their  traditions. 

The  condition  of  Christianity  in  Po- 
land also  remains  under  the  dark  cloud 
of  foreign  oppression.  Since  the  conver- 
sion of  Duke  Mieszko  I  in  .966,  Polish 
Christians  have  had  to  withstand  the  in- 
vasions of  innumerable  alien  dogmas; 
however,  none  has  been  quite  so  oppres- 
sive as  the  pressure  of  the  secular  re- 
ligion of  its  present  masters,  the  rigid 
dogma  of  modem  communism.  The  very 
practice  of  Christian  worship,  as  the 
growing  spirit  of  nationaluy.  has  be- 
come a  symbol  of  the  open  defiance  of 
Poland's  Russian  Communist  masters. 

The  defiance  of  its  foreign  masters  has 
not  been  without  some  success  for  the 
Poles.  Today  the  flame  of  nationalism 
and  the  spirit  of  ChrLstian  reverence 
and  brotherhood  is  beginning  to  glow 
more  and  more  brightly  in  Poland,  de- 
spite the  harshest  efforts  or  the  Com- 
munist functionaries.  Poland  is  not  yet 
completely  free  again,  and  Christianity 
still  suffers  from  the  oppres,sion  of  com- 
munism. Nevertheless,  the  millennium  is 
proof  that  neither  can  ever  be  com- 
pletely crushed  in  Poland  Thoee  who 
know  the  spirit  of  national  imlty  that 
exists  in  Poland,  those  who  know  the 
place  of  Christianity  in  the  Polish  spirit, 
know  that  someday  Poland  will  again 
stand  as  a  completely  free  and  independ- 
ent Christian  nation. 


For  my  part,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  the  Polish 
people  on  their  first  1,000  years  as  a 
Christian  nation  and  wish  them  a  hap- 
pier future  in  their  second  milleiuiiimi. 


POVERTY  IN  TEXAS 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRo  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Her- 
man P.  Miller  in  his  book  "Rich  Man  Poor 
Man,"  concludes  from  a  study  of  na- 
tional statistical  data  that  the  follow- 
ing conditions  accompany  high  rates 
of  poverty:  old  age.  broken  homes,  un- 
employment and  unskilled  employment, 
and  nonwhlte  race.  If  we  added  persons 
of  Mexican  descent  to  this  list  we  would 
have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  factors 
Involved  in  the  Southwest  and  in  Texas. 

The  figures  according  to  the  1960 
census  are  these:  of  the  9,626,000  families 
having  Incomes  less  than  $3,000,  688,000 
were  living  in  Texas.  In  other  words, 
while  21.4  percent  of  all  American  fami- 
lies were  living  in  poverty,  in  Texas  28.8 
percent  of  the  families  were  living  in 
poverty. 

In  his  1964  economic  report.  President 
Johnson  contrasted  the  high  standard 
of  living  which  most  Americans  enjoy 
with  the  poverty  imder  which  millions 
suffer.   The  President  said: 

We  cannot  and  need  not  wait  for  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  economy  to  lift  this 
forgotten  flfth  of  our  Nation  at>ove  the 
poverty  line.  We  know  what  must  be  done, 
and  this  Nation  of  Abundance  can  surely 
afford  to  do  It. 

The  President  talked  about  the  forgot- 
ten flfth  of  the  Nation  living  in  poverty 
But  in  Texas  there  are  more  than  a  for- 
gotten flfth.  There  are  a  forgotten 
fourth.  To  repeat,  28.8  percent  of  the 
families  in  Texas  are  living  in  poverty. 

The  problems  of  poverty  in  Texas  are 
both  ru.al  and  urban.  My  own  city  of 
San  Antonio  suffers  badly  from  this 
m  .'?dy.  San  Antonio,  a  city  of  about 
700.000  people,  is  located  in  Bexar 
County.  The  proportion  of  families 
earning  less  than  $1,000  per  year  is  27.2 
percent,  shghtly  less  than  the  statewide 
proport  on  but  substantially  more  than 
the  natlonEil  proportion. 

Yet,  the  rural  areas  are  even  worse 
off  than  the  urban  areas  in  Texas.  While 
the  figures  far  families  living  in  poverty 
in  cities  n  Texas  are  426.000  or  23.8 
percent,  the  figures  for  families  living  in 
poverty  In  the  rural  areas  are  261.000  or 
43.5  percent.  Almost  twice  the  incidence 
of  poverty  is  found  in  the  rural  areas 
than  Is  found  in  the  urban  areas. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  pov- 
erty shows  that  it  is  most  highly  con- 
centrated in  the  east  Texas  and  south 
Texas  areas.  This  should  come  as  no 
su'-prise  since  the  geat  majority  of 
Negroes  live  in  east  Texas  and  the  great 
majority  of  persons  of  Mexican  descent 
live  In  south  Texas.    But  if  we  were  to 


take  a  map  of  the  State  and  color  each  of 
the  254  counties  in  various  shades  of 
black  or  gray  depending  upon  the  pro- 
portion of  families  living  in  poverty  a 
surprising  thing  would  emerge.  In  63, 
more  than  one-fourth,  of  the  counties 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  families  are 
living  in  poverty.  In  89  of  the  counties, 
25  percent  of  all  Texas  counties,  more 
than  35  percent  of  the  families  are  living 
in  poverty.  In  76  of  the  counties  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  families  are  living 
in  poverty.  In  only  26  counties,  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  Texas  counties,  do  the 
families  living  in  poverty  constitute  less 
than  20  percent  of  all  families  living  in 
those  counties. 

That  is  to  say,  the  map  of  Texas  would 
look  like  a  great  almost  all-encompassing 
mass  of  grays  and  blacks,  with  a  few 
whites  dotting  the  picture  here  and  there, 
were  we  to  color  in  the  counties  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  incidences  of  poverty. 
We  talk  of  pockets  of  poverty  in  America. 
But  in  Texas  there  are  only  pools  of 
prosperity  in  a  vast  sea  of  poverty. 

The  factors  listed  by  Miller  in  "Rich 
Man  Poor  Man"  hold  true  for  Texas,  with 
the  addition  I  indicated,  persons  of  Mex- 
ican descent.  This  indeed  is  the  conclu- 
sion of  William  P.  Kuvlesky  and  David 
E.  Wright  in  their  1965  study,  the  most 
comprehensive  study  of  poverty  in  Texas 
to  date.  "Poverty  in  Texas:  The  Distribu- 
tion of  Low  Income  Families."  Kuvlesky 
and  Wright  say  in  their  report; 

It  can  be  generally  observed  that  in  coun- 
ties which  had  high  levels  of  poverty  there 
were  above  average  proportions  of  elderly, 
non-whites,  and  Spanl8h-s{>eaklng  persons— 
often  these  counties  were  above  the  state 
average  in  3,  or  even  all  3  minority  groupt. 

To  illustrate  further  the  concentration 
of  poverty  in  the  area  in  which  San  An- 
tonio is  located,  south  Texas,  let  me  give 
these  few  additional  statistics.  In  the  28 
counties  of  south  Texas  there  were 
1.662,272  persons  at  the  time  of  the  1960 
census.  About  616.000  of  these  people 
were  living  in  poverty.  More  than  37  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  south  Texas 
are  living  in  poveity.  And  further,  it  was 
estimated  by  the  census  that  400,000  of 
south  Texas  have  family  incomes  of  less 
than  $2,000.  I  want  to  repeat  that  fact 
because  If  those  listening  to  this  speech 
have  not  yet  been  moved  they  must  have 
leaden  hearts  not  to  feel  any  Impact  from 
the  knowledge  that  400.000  persons  in 
South  Texas  have  family  Incomes  of  less 
than  $2,000,  This  is  the  reason  why 
when  I  voted  for  the  Appalachia  pro- 
gram last  year  I  made  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  urging  my  colleagues 
to  look  at  south  Texas  where  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  Federal  assistance  on 
a  regional  basis  was  needed  as  des- 
perately as  any  other  area  of  the  Nation. 

I  will  dwell  a  little  longer  on  the  pov- 
erty in  Texas  to  mention  an  area  In  my 
district.  It  Is  a  relatively  small  commu- 
r\lty  called  Villa  Coronado.  Part  of  it 
lies  in  the  San  Antonio  city  limits.  Most 
of  it  lies  outside  the  city  but  within  the 
county.  Several  thousand  persons  live 
there,  although  no  one  knows  the  exact 
figure.  In  1964  a  survey  of  Villa  Coro- 
nado was  conducted  by  the  National 
Council  for  the  Spanish  Speaking.  Mwe 
than  1.500  persons  were  visited  by  the 
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study  group.  The  figures  that  were 
gathered  would  rival  any  other  similar 
sized  community  in  the  Nation,  If  not  In 
the  hemisphere,  for  the  abject  deep- 
rooted  poverty  revealed : 

More  than  39  percent  of  the  persons 
living  in  Villa  Coronado  were  found  to  be 
unemployed.  The  average  Income  of 
those  employed  was  $37.85.  Twenty  per- 
cent of  the  residents  could  not  read  or 
write  in  either  Spanish  or  English. 

Of  the  275  homes  visited,  157  had  no 
bath  facilities;  12  had  no  electricity;  46 
had  no  running  water;  1  had  a  hand 
pump;  there  were  no  sewage  facilities; 
there  was  no  garbage  collection;  there 
was  no  public  transportation;  there  was 
no  fire  station;  there  was  no  drugstore; 
there  were  no  medical  facilities;  there 
were  no  schools;  and  there  were  no  rec- 
reational facilities. 

The  families  are  all  of  Mexican  de- 
scent. Many  of  them  if  not  most  of  them 
are  migrant  farm  workers.  In  some  of 
the  homes  as  many  as  22  persons  were 
living  in  3  rooms  at  the  time  of  the  study. 
Some  of  the  families  survived  by  selling 
junk.  Many  of  the  residents  need  med- 
ical care,  especially  the  children. 

Villa  Coronado  is  an  extreme  case  of 
an  entire  community  living  in  poverty. 
But  there  are  conditions  equally  grave 
throughout  the  Southwest.  Last  year 
there  was  a  National  Conference  on  Pov- 
erty in  the  Southwest.  More  than  2,000 
persons  attended  the  conference,  held  in 
Tucson.  Ariz.,  Included  Vice  President 
Humphrey  and  Sargent  Shriver,  both  of 
whom  gave  speeches.  The  director  of 
the  Social  Services  Department  of  the 
Bexar  County  Hospital  District,  Mrs. 
Vera  Burke,  also  spoke.  Her  speech  has 
been  called  a  grave  indictment  of  medical 
and  social  welfare  conditions  in  San 
Antonio  and  Texas. 

She  said  that  mothers  getting  aid  to  4 
dependent  children  who  are  under  16 
years  of  age  get  only  $115  per  month 
from  the  aid  to  dependent  children  pro- 
gram. She  attributed  this  subsistence 
level  of  support  to  the  high  incidence  of 
hospitalized  children  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition and  diarrhea.  She  said  that 
these  illnesses  are  usually  associated  with 
underdeveloped  countries. 

At  that  conference  the  staff  director 
for  the  Dallas  County  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  also  spoke.  He  said  that 
the  State  of  Texas  has  no  general  as- 
sistance program  for  the  poor,  and  that 
as  a  State  Texas  ranks  34th  in  old-age 
assistance  pajrments,  an  average  of  $70.24 
per  month;  45th  in  aid  to  the  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled,  $57.24  per 
month;  42d  In  aid  to  the  blind,  $69.39 
per  month;  and,  45th  in  aid  to  dependent 
children.  $81.73  per  month. 

Another  speaker  pointed  out  that  300.- 
000  people  were  living  in  poverty  in  the 
dty  of  Houston.  Another  speaker. 
Marlon  Cline.  assistant  professor  of 
education  at  Texas  Western  College  in 
H  Paso,  said  that  70  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents of  Mexican  descent  in  El  Paso 
drop  out  of  school  before  high  school 
KTaduatlon. 

DISCRIMINATION  IN  THE  SOtTTHWKST 

The  discrimination  against  Negroes  in 
«»  South  and  the  de  facto  segregation 
of  the  North  and  the  East  is  well  known 


and  has  been  well  documented.  In  the 
Southwest  we  are  richly  endowed  with 
both  forms  of  irrational  bigotry.  But 
the  case  has  not  been  so  well  documented 
and  it  is  not  so  well  known. 

For  example,  the  UJS.  Civil  Rights 
Commission  has  yet  to  make  a  compre- 
hensive study  or  publish  a  report  on  dis- 
crimination in  Texas  or  the  Southwest. 
Two  of  its  reports  bear  on  the  subject. 
One  I  have  already  referred  to,  the  staff 
report  on  the  public  schools  In  Texas. 
Another,  mentions  Texas,  the  report  on 
equal  opportunity  in  farm  programs  in 
the  South.  But  neither  one  deals  with 
the  person  of  Mexican  descent.  Both 
refer  exclusively  to  the  problems  of 
Negroes. 

Yet  discrimination  against  the  person 
of  Mexican  descent  as  well  as  agsdnst  the 
Negro  exists. 

De  facto  segregation  in  the  public 
schools  and  In  residential  communities 
Is  common  in  Texsis.  In  a  speech  de- 
livered in  1963  at  the  25th  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Catholic  Soci- 
ological Society,  Prof.  Donald  N.  Barrett 
of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  said 
that,  "Mexican,  Spanish -American,  and 
others  are  considerably  lower  than 
Anglo  and  Negro  in  education,  housing, 
occupation,"  and  that  there  was  "ex- 
tensive discrimination  against  the  Span- 
ish speaking"  in  the  United  States.  He 
said  that  the  people  in  this  group  "pay 
more  for  less  adequate  housing  than 
Anglo  or  non-white."  These  observa- 
tions are  not  inconsistent  with  my  ovn. 

What  is  the  extent  of  discrimination 
In  the  Southwest?  Studies  have  just 
not  been  done.  It  would  be  extremely 
useful  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spoken  at  some 
length  because  the  problems  I  have  out- 
lined are  of  deep  concern  to  me.  Any 
reasonable  man  with  a  soul  who  has 
seen  these  conditions  must  be  moved 
to  speak  out  or  do  something.  All  my 
life  I  have  struggled  against  the  forces 
of  poverty  and  discrimination.  It  is 
fitting  that  this  Congress  take  note  of 
the  problems  of  the  Southwest.  It  would 
be  more  fitting  if  it  took  action. 

The  action  that  I  believe  needs  to  be 
taken  must  come  in  the  form  of  a  sus- 
tained, comprehensive  attack  on  a  re- 
gional basis.  In  many  ways  we  are  for- 
tunate in  the  Southwest.  Megalopolis 
has  not  yet  engulfed  us.  We  can  still 
create  a  balanced  economy  with  proper 
urban  and  rural  components.  But  we 
need  to  act  soon  for  the  sake  of  millions 
of  fellow  Americans.  I  hope  to  speak 
further  on  this  subject. 


CXJNTIOUOUS  FISHERIES  ZONE 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Ger- 
main] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlendan 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
1703,  the  Dutch  jurist  Bynkershoek  sug- 
gested  that   the   width   of   a   nation's 


coastal  belt  should  be  determined  by  the 
range  of  a  cannon  shot.  One  hundred 
years  later,  as  a  result  of  tests  done  by 
the  Navy,  the  U.S.  coastal  range  was  set 
at  3  miles  because  that  was  the  shore 
cannon  range.  Beyond  that  range,  ju- 
risdiction ended.  Thus  the  position  es- 
tablished by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1793 — 
that  the  3 -mile  coastal  range  constituted 
the  scope  of  the  U.S.  territorial  waters — 
was  upheld.  And  it  has  remained  unal- 
tered to  this  day. 

For  navigational  purposes,  the  2-mile 
coastal  range  marks  the  Imaginary  line 
separating  international  and  inland  rules 
of  the  road.  For  fishing  purposes,  the 
3-mile  coastal  range  marks  the  end  of 
our  jurisdiction  over  foreign  fishermen 
who  are  exploiting  our  coastal  waters  of 
their  fishing  stocks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  status  of  our  fishing 
industry  is  such  that  it  demands  exten- 
sion of  the  3 -mile  limit  for  purposes  of 
conservation  and  to  enhance  the  much 
needed  development  of  our  own  fishing 
industry.  Since  1957.  the  UrUted  States 
has  dropped  from  second  to  fifth  place 
among  the  nations  in  total  world  catch 
while  Peru,  increasing  its  output  140 
times  since  1948,  now  is  the  world's 
leader.  In  1950,  the  United  States  ac- 
counted for  13  percent  of  the  world's 
catch.  In  1963,  we  accounted  for  less 
than  6  percent.  And  this  sharp  decrease 
in  output.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  occurred  in 
the  midst  of  a  rapidly  growing  world- 
wide demand  for  fish. 

In  1962.  about  33  million  metric  tons, 
live  weight,  of  fish  were  caught  for  food 
use.  By  1970,  the  demand  may  be  be- 
tween 40  and  45  milhon  tons.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  large  quantities  of  fish  are 
caught  for  reduction  purposes — e.g..  to  be 
used  as  feed  for  farm  animals.  This  also 
has  been  growing  at  an  extremely  rapid 
rate.  By  1970.  the  total  world  demand 
for  fish  for  all  purposes  may  be  between 
52  and  72  million  tons. 

In  other  words,  while  the  world  de- 
mand for  fish  has  Increased,  we  have 
failed  to  develop  our  fishing  Industry  in 
accordance  with  this  demand  and  have 
allowed  the  rapidly  developing  foreign 
fishing  fleets  to  come  within  3  miles  of 
our  coast  to  gather  their  catch,  which  in 
many  cases,  have  In  turn  been  sold  back 
to  us  because  we  Import  approximately 
50  percent  of  the  edUble  fish  consumed 
In  the  United  States. 

Why  do  we  persist  In  maintaining  a 
3-mile  limit?  Is  It  because  this  Is 
the  limit  traditionally  held  by  the  major- 
ity of  nations  and  therefore  we  do  not 
wish  to  disrupt  what  Is  commonly  re- 
garded as  an  Internationally  fixed  limit? 

Let  us  examine  this  view.  At  a  con- 
ference called  by  the  League  of  Nations 
in  1930,  more  countries  favored  the  3- 
mlle  limit  than  any  other  distance  but 
a  large  number  of  other  widths  were 
claimed.  However,  at  the  1958  Geneva 
Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  only 
23  of  the  86  nations  represented  claimed 
a  3-mIle  territorial  sea.  Therefore, 
to  invoke  the  majority  principle  in 
arguing  for  the  retention  of  a  S-nalle 
limit  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  uniformity  in 
the  territorial  sea  nor  fishing  claims 
established  by  the  various  countries  of 
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the  world  Let  us  look  to  our  neighbors: 
Ca:iada  claims  a  12-mlle  limit  while 
Mexico  claims  a  9-mlle  limit.  Scanning 
across  the  globe,  we  find  that  Albania 
has  a  10-mjle  limit:  Cambodia,  5  miles; 
Iceland.  4  miles;  Korea.  20  miles,  and 
Costa  Rica  has  200  miles.  Many  nations 
have  territorial  limitations  and  fishing 
zones — for  example,  South  Africa  main- 
tains a  6 -mile  territorial  sea  and  a  12- 
mile  fishing  zone, 

Reailzinfe'  the  lack  of  uniformity,  the 
United  States  during  the  1958  Geneva 
Convention  proposed  a  6-mile  territorial 
.sea  plus  an  adjoining  6-miile  exclusive 
fishing  belt  plus  access  to  nations  with 
historic  rlRhts  This  proposal  or  any 
other  proposal  for  uniformity  failed  to 
meet  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the 
nations. 

Therefore.  Mr  Speaker  in  view  of  the 
lack  of  a  uniform  worldwide  criteria,  the 
growing  number  of  nation.s  who  are  ex- 
tending their  territorial  water*;  and  fish- 
ing zones,  the  growing  world  demand  for 
fish,  the  growing  infringement  upon  our 
territorial  waters  by  foreign  fishermen, 
and  the  diminishing  status  of  the  Amer- 
ican fishing  Industry,  I  propose  at  this 
time  to  Introduce  a  bill  to  establish  a 
contiguous  fisheries  zone  of  9  miles 
beyond  the  territorial  sea.  extending  3 
miles  from  the  coast  of  the  United 
States, 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  legislation 
will  serve  to:  first,  protect  our  fisher- 
men from  foreign  fishermen  operating  in 
our  coastal  waters:  second,  enhance  our 
fishermen  to  extend  their  operations  and 
further  develop  the  fishing  Industry  as 
a  whole,  and.  third,  enable  us  to  exercise 
conservative  measures  in  the  highly  pro- 
ductive but  not  inexhaustible  coastal 
waters. 


NORMAN   HEGELUND   CITED  FOR 
HEROIC  ACTION 

Mr,  H.ANSEN  of  Iowa  Mr  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  O  H.ara]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  m.atter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa' 

There  wels  no  objection. 

Mr,  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  a  13-year-old  con- 
stituent of  mine.  Norman  Hegelund  of 
St  Clair  Shores,  Mich  .  will  be  among 
12  youngsters  who  will  receive  gold  life- 
saver  medals  from  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association,  The  presentations 
of  the  medals  will  be  made  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  in  ceremonies  here  at 
the  Capitol. 

The  12  boys  and  girls,  who  .re  mem- 
bers of  school  safety  patrols,  are  being 
honored  for  actions  which  resulted  In 
preventing  .serious  Injuries  t.o  their 
.schoolmates.  The  following  Is  the  cita- 
tion for  my  constituent.  Norman  Hege- 
lund, who  attends  Trinity  Lutheran 
School  in  Mount  Clemens,  Mich.: 
Medal  Cit.\tio.n 

Ly!e  Kcx:h.  age  6.  had  pushed  hie  bicycle 
past  the  outstretched  arms  of  Patrol  Mem- 
ber Nonnan  Hegelund  and  around  a  group 
of  shlid.-en  waiting  to  croes  the  busy  inter- 


section of  ParmcreAt  and  Harper  Avenue. 
When  the  youngster  started  to  run  across  the 
street  Into  the  paths  of  two  fast-moving  cars, 
Norman  immediately  recognized  the  danger 
and  acted  Instinctively  and  courageously. 
He  ran  Into  the  roadway  without  thought  of 
self,  and  pulled  the  boy  and  his  bicycle  back 
to  safety. 

Norman  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wllliain 
Hegelund.  28617  Elmlra  Street,  St.  Clalr 
Shores,  Mich. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  ex- 
tend my  congratulations  to  my  young 
constituent,  as  well  as  to  the  others  who 
are  being  honored  for  their  actions.  Nor- 
man's parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Hegelimd  of  St.  Clalr  Shores,  have  reason 
to  be  very  proud  of  their  son  as  he  re- 
ceives his  llfesaver  medal. 

For  the  information  of  Members  of 
Congress,  I  am  Including  as  part  of  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
information  supplied  by  the  American 
Automobile  Association  about  the  his- 
tory of  the  school  safety  imtrol  and  the 
llfesaver  medal  award.  I  also  ask  that  a 
press  release  announcing  tomorrow's 
presentations  be  printed  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

School  Satett  Patrol  History 

The  School  Safety  Patrol  movement  has 
grown  tremendously  since  Its  origin  In  the 
early  1920'8.  Today,  It  Is  a  national  Institu- 
tion— a  vital  force  In  the  important  work  of 
protecting  America's  children  from  the  haz- 
ards of  modem  traffic.  More  than  900,000  boy 
and  girl  Patrol  Members  In  the  United  States 
dally  help  to  protect  millions  of  children 
enrolled  In  thousands  of  elementary  schools. 
In  cities  and  towns,  in  rural  areas,  and  on 
school  buses,  the  School  Safety  Patrol  serves 
to  remind  school  children  of  hazards  of 
street  and  highway  crossings  on  their  way  to 
and  from  school.  This  "nation  on  wheels" 
can  well  be  proud  of  the  work  that  these 
young  citizens  are  doing. 

Educators  regard  the  Patrol  movement  as 
an  excellent  school  activity,  as  well  as  a 
method  to  help  develop  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, character,  and  positive  usefulness  for 
community  living.  Commendation  for  Pa- 
trol work  Is  universal.  It  comes  from  par- 
ents, educators,  police,  and  other  outstand- 
ing public  officials. 

While  It  is  obviously  Impossible  to  set 
any  precise  figures  on  the  Ufesavlng  results 
of  School  Safety  Patrol  work.  It  Is  certain 
that  this  movement  has  been  partly  respon- 
sible for  the  Improvement  of  the  traffic  death 
rate  of  children  6  to  14  years  of  age.  Since 
1922,  the  traffic  death  rate  for  this  group  has 
continued  to  decrease  to  nearly  one-half, 
while  the  death  rate  of  other  age  groups  has 
practically  doubled. 

LirSSAVXR    MEDAL 

The  American  Automobile  Association  and 
affiUated  AutomobUe  Clubs  inaugurated  the 
AAA  Gold  Llfesaver  Medal  Award  In  1949. 
Yearly,  the  President  of  the  AAA  appoints 
a  Medal  Award  Board  and  authorizes  the 
members  to  select  Patrol  Members  whose 
traffic  Ufesavlng  acts  have  saved  the  life  of 
persons  In  Imminent  vehicular  traffic  danger. 

In  the  years  of  this  honor  award  ptrogram, 
beginning  In  1949,  the  brief  summary  fol- 
lowing explains  the  considerations  given  by 
the  Board:  Recommendations  submitted. 
237;  medal  awarded.  125.  Seventy-four 
cities  In  25  states  have  been  represented. 

Presentation  of  the  award  Is  made  an- 
nually by  outstanding  national  leaders.  It 
has  been  the  good  fortune  of  recipients  to 
have  been  decorated  for  their  vtUor  by:  the 
President  of  the  Utilted  States,  the  Vice- 
President.  Cabinet  officers,  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  top 
leaden  of  the  United  States  Aimed  Forces. 


Vice-Prbident  Humfrrxt  To  Present  AAA 
LtrxsAVER  Medals  to  Patrol  Heroes 

Washington,  D.C,  May  6. — Vlce-I^resldent 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  will  present  AAA  Gold 
Llfesaver  Medals  on  Friday,  May  13.  to  twelve 
young  School  Safety  Patrol  heroes  who  have 
actually  saved  lives  of  schoolmates  In  traffic 
incidents,  according  to  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association. 

The  presentation  ceremony,  which  will  be 
held  at  10  a.m.  In  the  U.S.  Capitol,  Is  the 
highlight  of  a  festival  week  In  Washington 
honoring  the  nation's  more  than  900,000 
Safety  Patrols. 

Mr.  Humphrey  will  also  serve  as  the 
Honorary  Grand  Marshall  of  the  30th  Na- 
tional School  Safety  Patrol  Parade,  which 
will  be  held  on  the  following  day,  Saturday, 
May  14.  Some  22,000  boys  and  girls  from 
22  states  and  the  District  of  Colubmla  will 
march  down  Constitution  Avenue  In  the 
mammoth  spectacle. 

The  week  of  May  8  through  14  has  been 
designated  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week"  In  a  Joint  resolution  which 
has  been  passed  by  the  Congress  and  now 
awaits    President    Johnson's    signature. 

Safety  Patrol  heroes  who  will  receive  AAA 
Gold  Llfesaver  Medals  from  Vice-President 
Humphrey  are: 

Debbie  Sue  Banlon,  12,  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  Robert  Conley,  12,  of  Dearborn,  Mich.; 
Thomas  D.  DlBlasl,  12,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
Johnnie  Ewlng,  13,  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.T.; 
Brad  William  Parnsworth,  11,  of  Norfolk, 
Va.;  Darrell  Gorenflo,  11,  of  Marlon,  Ohio; 
Norman  Hegelund,  13,  of  St.  Clair  Shores, 
Mich.;  Amy  L.  LaPranlere,  11,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio:  Alfred  LaPan.  11,  of  Bay  City,  Mich.; 
Sam  Moschella,  13,  of  Brooklyn,  N.T.; 
Michael  David  Munns,  11.  of  North  LltUe 
Bock,  Ark.;  and  John  P.  Weaver,  11  of  Man- 
helm,  Pa. 


LEGISLATION  TO  INCREASE  SAL- 
ARIES OF  POLICE  AND  FIREMEN 
OF  THE  NATION'S  CAPITAL 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  many  of  my  colleagues  In  spon- 
soring legislation  to  increase  the  salaries 
of  the  police  and  firemen  of  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

We  cannot  expect  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  to  attract  capable 
young  men  to  their  ranks  when  the  be- 
ginning salary  is  less  than  that  for  be- 
ginning policemen  in  65  other  cities  In 
the  United  States.  If  the  District  Is  to 
become  a  city  whose  streets  are  safe  to 
walk  at  night  we  must  provide  a  pay 
scale  that  Is  appealing  and  practical. 

To  increase  the  policeman's  pay  3.6 
percent  retroactive  as  of  October  1, 1965, 
and  to  again  increase  it  2.6  percent  on 
July  1,  1966  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. This  6.2-percent  increase  would 
enable  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment to  compete  with  other  areas  In  the 
recruiting  of  capable  young  men  and  pro- 
vide a  decent  wage  to  competent  profes- 
sionals who  risk  their  Uves  to  protect  our 
property  and  lives. 

Certainly  the  same  statement  equally 
applies  to  Washhigton  firemen.  The 
Job  of  a  fire  fighter  must  be  filled  by  able 
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men  willing  to  risk  their  lives  to  save 
others. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  to  increase  the 
lower  salary  brackets  if  the  programs  for 
better  law  enforcement  and  fire  pro- 
tection are  not  to  flounder  for  lack  of 
recruits  or  from  the  loss  of  these  new 
men  after  training. 

Apprentice  bricklayers  are  being  paid 
at  $2.50  per  hour  and  bus  drivers  at  $3.18. 
The  beginning  pay  for  a  policeman  is 
only  $2.40.  The  beginning  District 
policemen  are  paid  after  taxes,  less  than 
a  hundred  dollars  a  week,  perhaps  to 
sacrifice  their  Uves. 

It  should  therefore  be  obvious  that  both 
our  firemen  and  policemen  deserve  the 
6.2-percent  pay  increase  proposed  by 
ER.  13874. 


WATERSHED  PROJECTS  CURB 
TEXAS  FLOODS 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Purcell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
upstream  small  watershed  program  has 
proved  its  effectiveness  in  curbing  dam- 
aging floods  and  reducing  erosion. 

Last  month  between  April  17  and  28, 
extremely  heavy  rains  hit  a  large  area 
of  Texas  with  intensities  ranging  from 
8  Inches  near  Dublin  to  more  than  25 
Inches  In  the  Marshall-Gladewater  area. 
Extensive  flood  damage  occurred  on  both 
agricultural  and  urban  areas.  Damages 
to  roads,  bridges  and  utilities  were  high. 

The  Texas  State  Highway  Department 
reported  Wednesday  that  floods  at  the 
end  of  April  did  nearly  $1  million  dam- 
age to  highways  alone.  The  damage  to 
county  roads  throughout  the  State  was 
much  higher. 

Significant  is  this  fact:  Where  the 
upstream  watershed  projects  were  com- 
pleted or  well  underway,  only  minor 
flooding  occurred.  All  the  1,100  flood- 
water  retarding  dams  completed  In  the 
State's  small  watershed  projects  held 
back  some  floodwater. 

In  the  north  central  and  northeast 
portions  of  Texas  where  flood  damages 
were  greatest,  821  dams  were  in  opera- 
tion. Water  runoff  was  so  great  in  this 
area  that  the  emergency  spillways  on 
130  dams  were  put  to  use  with  water  run- 
ning as  high  as  2  feet  in  some  of  them. 

All  these  structures  stored  at  least  a 
25-year  frequency  storm  runoff  and  func- 
tioned as  planned.  The  other  flood- 
water  retarding  structures  in  this  area 
were  filled  from  50  to  95  percent  of 
capacity. 

Never  before  has  the  upstream  water- 
shed protection  and  flood  prevention 
Jf<«ram  in  Texas  been  tested  so  exten- 
arely  and  thoroughly  and  never  before 
°w  the  proof  of  adequacy  been  so  evi- 
flent. 

Por  example,    total    rainfall    ranged 
"«n  8  to  18.5  inches  over  the  Chambers 
«a  Richland  Creek  watersheds  where 
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project  measures  are  still  under  con- 
struction. 

Flood  detention  measures  on  the 
Richland  Creek  project  presently  con- 
trol runoff  from  about  15  percent  of  the 
watershed  and  measures  installed  on  the 
Chambers  Creek  project  control  runoff 
from  22  percent  of  the  watershed. 

Despite  this  partial  protection,  the 
flood  prevention  measures  appUed 
through  local  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts  in  these  two  project  areas  re- 
duced flood  and  erosion  damages  by 
more  than  $1  million. 

Conservation  practices  on  the  land 
made  a  major  contribution  to  reduced 
land  and  sediment  damages  to  down- 
stream areas.  Along  White  Rock  and 
Pinoak  Creek— tributary  of  Richland 
Creek — and  Onion  Creek — tributary  of 
Chambers  Creek — where  land  treat- 
ment, floodwater  retarding  dams,  and 
stream  channel  improvements  have  been 
established,  nmoff  from  the  rainstorm 
was  confined  to  the  channel.  Untreated 
adjacent  watersheds  suffered  tremen- 
dous flood  damages. 

Mr.  Rip  Boetler,  Johnson  County 
commissioner,  reported  that  none  of  the 
bridges  in  his  precinct  located  in  areas 
protected  by  flood  prevention  measures 
were  damaged  while  flve  bridges  were 
lost  in  areas  not  protected. 

In  another  watershed  project  area — 
Tehuacana  Creek  located  east  of  Waco — 
where  13  of  the  30  planned  floodwater 
dams  have  been  constructed,  flood  dam- 
ages were  reduced  by  more  than  $200,- 
000. 

In  the  Cow  Bayou  watershed,  a  com- 
pleted pilot  project,  the  upland  conser- 
vation practices  on  11  critical  areas  and 
the  29  floodwater  dams  kept  the  heavy 
rains  under  control  and  prevented  all 
flood  damage. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
small  watershed  program — Public  Law 
566 — is  one  of  the  most  effective  tools  in 
resource  conservation.  Congress  can 
well  be  proud  of  its  continuous  support 
of  this  significant  approach  to  natural 
resource  management. 


NASSER'S  RECKLESSNESS  THREAT- 
ENS WORLD  PEACE 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
tinderbox  that  is  the  Middle  East,  flery 
words  and  reckless  actions  could  ignite 
a  world  coivflagration,  threatening  the 
lives  of  all  of  us.  It  is  just  such  flery 
words  and  reckless  actions  which  have 
characterized  the  recent  conduct  of 
Egypt's  dictator.  Oamal  Abdel  Nasser 
has  been  threatening  preventive  war 
against  the  State  of  Israel,  continuing 
military  adventures  in  the  state  of 
Yemen,  and  threatening  to  seize  parts  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  This  man  must  be  stopped 
before  he  is  responsible  for  the  deaths  of 
millions. 


If  this  statement  sounds  alarmist  to 
you,  I  ask  you  to  consider  the  situation  in 
which  Nasser's  paranoiac  actions  are 
taking  place.  Here's  how  the  Independ- 
ent rightwing  Arab  newspaper  Al  Jtulda 
of  Beirut  reported  the  comments  of  "a 
qualified  military  source"  on  Nasser's 
preventive  war  threat  against  Israel : 

How  can  Egypt  launch  Its  preventive  war? 
It  Is  known  that  the  Israeli  radar  opposite 
Egyptian  frontiers  would  be  unable  to  de- 
tect Egyptian  aircraft  approaching  at  an  al- 
titude of  100  meters.  The  distance  between 
the  border  and  Demona  station  (where  an 
atomic  reactor  is  located  In  Israel)  Is  only 
120  kilometers  which  takes  only  three  min- 
utes to  reach  by  a  plane.  Israeli  planes 
need  about  flve  minutes  to  be  In  the  air  and 
flve  more  to  reach  Demona.  This  leaves 
seven  minutes  for  Egyptian  aircraft  to  hit 
and  run.  without  combat  with  Israeli  air- 
craft.' 

This  chilling  analysis  goes  on  to  spell 
out  the  ix)ssible  use  of  commandoes  to 
destroy  underground  installations,  the 
use  of  supporting  artillery  from  Jordan, 
and  the  subsequent  intervention  of  the 
United  States  with  the  6th  Fleet,  after 
the  damage  had  been  done.  It  suggests 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  likely  to 
intervene  on  the  side  of  the  Arabs,  with 
the  United  States  merely  preserving 
Israel  border  lines  but  not  helping  Israel 
to  take  revenge.   The  analysis  concludes : 

The  U.S.  may  even  force  Israel  to  accept 
certain  conditions  In  an  attempt  to  solve  the 
Palestine  question  permanently,  such  as  the 
partition  plan.  In  any  case,  Israel  would  be 
the  loser. 

I  personally  have  no  great  faith  in  the 
ability  of  anyone  to  predict  the  course  of 
a  war  in  advance.  Many  military  ana- 
lysts gravely  underestimated  what  the 
tiny  new  State  of  Israel  could  do  when  it 
was  attacked  from  all  sides  18  years  ago 
on  gaining  Its  Independence.  I  call  this 
grim  analysis  to  your  attention  because 
I  think  It  does  bring  home  two  things 
which  are  undeniable.  The  present 
policies  of  the  United  States  do  leave 
Israel  facing  grave  peril.  And,  as  a  re- 
sult of  that,  there  is  grave  danger  of 
head-on  conflict  of  the  great  powers  in 
the  Middle  East,  threatening  not  only 
that  area  but  the  entire  world. 

This  is  hardly  the  situation  one  would 
like  to  be  able  to  report  as  another  year 
of  Israel  Independence  gets  underway, 
with  all  Its  promise  of  continuing  phe- 
nomenal progress  in  so  many  fields.  But 
I  think  all  of  us  who  admire  the  achieve- 
ments Israel  has  made  since  those  heroic 
days  when  Israel  independence  was  first 
proclEdmed  and  defended,  still  realize 
that  Israel's  national  security,  then  as 
now,  must  be  the  prime  concern. 

What  can  we  do  to  further  that  se- 
curity today  against  the  threats  of  Nas- 
ser and  the  thrusts  of  other  hostile  Arab 
neighbors? 

As  many  of  you  know,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  I  introduced  a  con- 
current resolution.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  146,  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  It  would  be  In 
the  interest  of  peace  If  the  United  States 
entered  into  a  mutual  defense  treaty  with 
Israel.     Surely  on©  effective  thing  our 
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country  can  do  is  to  remove  any  shadow 
of  doubt  that  may  exist  in  the  minds  of 
Na&ser  and  his  allies  of  our  flinn  resolve 
and  inflexible  det<3rmination  to  protect 
Israel  and  to  punish  any  aggressor,  Im- 
mediately, directly,  and  thoroughly.  I 
urge  approval  of  this  resolution  and  the 
negotiation  of  such  a  treaty 

We  must  also  seek  to  strengthen 
Israel's  own  defenses  against  any  de- 
moniacal plots  which  Nasser  contem- 
plates. I  was  proud  to  join  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repreeetit- 
atives  earlier  this  year  in  writing  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk  to  urge  greater  ef- 
forts by  our  Government  m  this  regsu^. 
We  wTote  the  Secretary  that  the  arms 
buildup  of  the  Arab  countries  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  policies  of  Nasser,  who  has 
promised  that  a  war  with  Israel  is  in- 
evitable. We  stated  our  belief  that  it  is 
imperative  that  the  United  States  take 
effective  measures  to  strengthen  Israel's 
defenses  in  order  to  deter  those  who  men- 
ace her  security. 

I  shall  also  work  durmg  the  present 
session  of  the  Congress  to  tighten  up  the 
provisions  of  our  food  distribution  pro- 
grams overseas.  There  must  be  no  pos- 
sibility that  Nasser  may  indirectly  use 
food  Intended  for  the  needy  as  a  method 
of  devoting  more  resources  to  the  pro- 
duction of  products  which  he  can  then 
barter  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  exchange 
for  arms.  If  clear  guarantees  cannot  be 
given,  then  we  must  end  all  such  assist- 
ance. 

And  I  believe  our  Government  should 
also  make  it  clear  that  further  danger- 
ously belligerent  words  and  actions  of 
Gamai  Abdel  Nasser  will  bring  about 
increasingly  strong  sanctions  from  this 
country,  including  the  presentation  of 
charges  before  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  through 
such  firmness  on  our  part  we  can  help  to 
assure  peace  In  the  Middle  East  as  Is- 
rael t)egins  her  19th  year  of  independ- 
ence I  am  confident  that  in  so  doing 
we  will  be  makmg  a  further  contribution 
to  the  peace  of  the  world  as  well. 


TRAJ'nC  SAFETY 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  ;Mr.  M.^ckay]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  f)oint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  concluded  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce on    the   subject   of    traffic   safety. 

We  have  learned  much  and  as  a  result 
of  the  testimony  of  a  variety  of  compe- 
tent witnesses  we  should  be  able  to  shape 
legislation  which  can  result  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  lo&ses  of  life  and  property  on  our 
Nation's  streets  and  highway.s 

Chairman  Staggers  is  to  oe  commend- 
ed for  having  held  these  hearings  before 
tile  full  committee  because  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  and  the  complexity 
of  it.  I  wish  that  every  Member  of  this 
House  could  have  sat  with  the  commit- 
tee 


Some  of  the  testimony  was  so  pro- 
vocative and  informative  that  I  intend  to 
place  It  in  the  Congressional  Rjecori)  for 
the  convenience  and  information  of  all 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  and  citizens 
throughout  our  Nation. 

Today  I  present  the  testimony  of  Dan- 
iel P.  Moynihan,  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  and  now  at  the  Center 
for  Advanced  Research  at  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Middletown,  Conn. 

This  testimony  is  thought  provoking 
and  gives  an  interesting  analysis  of  why 
we  have  failed  to  come  to  grips  with  this 
lethal  problem  In  other  years. 

This  testimony  makes  clear  our  duty 
to  take  advantage  of  our  present  oppor- 
tunity to  take  efTectlve  action  to  build 
a  safer  traffic  environment  throughout 
our  country. 

His  testimony  follows: 
Statement  or  Daniel  P.  Motnihan,  Preparko 

fob  the  ttlaftlc  safety  heak1ng6,  of  the 

committeb    of    interstate    and    foreign 

Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 

TTVES,  Mat  1986. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tills  is  the  third  occasion  on 
which  I  have  appeared  before  members  of 
this  committee  to  testify  on  the  subject  of 
traffic  safety.  On  two  earUer  occasions  I 
had  the  honor  to  testify  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  skfety,  then  under  the 
direction  of  your  distinguished  former  col- 
league. Hon.  Kenneth  Roberts  of  Alabama, 
to  whom  the  nation  owes  a  great  debt  for 
having  begun  the  systematic  enqxilry  into 
this  subject  almost  a  decade  ago. 

It  was  a  quality  of  those  previous  hearings 
that  each  year  a  comparatively  smali  group 
would  assemble  and  make  essentially  the 
same  points,  but  no  one  was  listening.  That 
period  is  past.  The  message  has  gotten 
through.  That  being  the  case,  I  would  like 
to  culdress  myself  not  so  much  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  safety  of  American  motor  vehi- 
cles, as  to  the  larger  question  of  how  are  we 
to  use  this  opportunity. 

A  series  of  converging  events  make  It 
ilkely  that  the  United  States  is.  at  long  last, 
going  to  come  to  terms  with  a  gigantic  do- 
mestic problem  that  has  attracted  enormous 
attention  but  almost  no  Interest:  traffic 
safety.  It  Is  not  at  all  clear  how  much  will 
be  made  of  the  present  opportunity.  But 
much  more  Is  at  stake  than  is  generally  per- 
ceived. To  grasp  this,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  ideas  of  the  dimensions  and  the  rami- 
fications of  the  problem. 

Automobile  injuries  and  deattis  began  to 
cause  concern  before  the  First  World  War. 
In  the  1920'8,  when  the  automobile  became 
a  standard  famUy  possession.  It  also  created 
wiiat  Is  by  now  an  endemic  public  health 
problem.  The  National  Health  Survey  indi- 
cates some  4  or  6  million  persons  are  injured 
each  year.  Involving  perhaps  100,000  perma- 
nent dlsabliltles.  Another  60,000  Injuries 
are  fatal.  In  Korea  the  Air  Force  found  that 
automobile  Injuries  were  generally  more  seri- 
ous and  required  longer  hospitalization  than 
battle  casualties.  One  can  be  fairly  certain 
the  same  Is  true  in  Viet  Nam. 

The  economic  costs  are  considerable,  of 
course.  A  disproportionate  number  of  the 
persons  killed  or  permanently  disabled  repre- 
sent an  almost  complete  loss  on  a  heavy  In- 
vestment: they  are  persons  with  twenty  years 
of  niu-ture  behind  them  and  presumedly 
forty  y«&n  of  productive  work  ahead.  The 
cost  estimates  are  surpassingly  fuzzy,  but 
something  like  2  percent  of  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  seems  about  right,  if  property 
damage  accidents  are  included. 

Little  attention  has  been  given  to  tbe  In- 
direct social  costs  of  traffic  accidents,  al- 
though theoe  are  probably  the  more  serious 
ones.  American  adults  probably  have  more 
direct  relationship  to  government  through 


the  management  of  the  motor  vehicle  «y». 
tem  than  in  any  other  way.  There  are  some 
90.000.000  persons  who  are  licensed  to  drive 
Nothing  like  that  number  pay  taxes,  vote! 
engage  in  "participatory  democracy,"  or  know 
that  the  mainland  of  China  Is  controlled  by 
Communists.  A  driver's  license  is  close  to  a 
necessity  of  life  for  many,  perhaps  aott 
Americans,  and  the  p)ower  of  government  to 
grant  or  deny  It.  or  to  suspend  or  witlidraw 
It,  is,  of  course,  considerable.  Oddly  enough. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  led  to  a  very  great 
deal  of  corruption — perhaps  because  It  la  go 
near  to  indispensable.  It  may  be  that  cor- 
ruption arises  In  areas  where  something 
more  like  privileges  are  dispensed.  On  the 
other  hand,  because  the  traffic  laws  are  not 
observed,  the  system  haa  made  lawbreakers 
of  just  about  everyone,  and  has  resulted  in 
the  arrest  and  trial  of  vast  numbers  of  per- 
sons. I  should  not  be  surprised  If,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  management  of  the  system, 
the  incidence  of  police  arrest  in  American 
society  Is  the  highest  of  any  In  history,  i 
am  not  clear  that  It  is  good  for  a  society  for 
the  persons  In  It  to  become  accustomed  to 
being  arrested.  (The  darkest  aspect  of  th)« 
development  is  that  we  no  longer  seem  to 
tliink  much  of  it.  George  Orwell,  of  courw, 
kept  insisting  that  oppression  comes  on 
little  cat's  feet,  and  that  once  it  has  hap- 
pened It  no  longer  seems  like  oppression.) 

The  most  Important  impact  of  trafBc  law 
enforcement  has  been  on  the  courts  and  the 
legal  profession.  It  Is  probably  true  that 
the  judicial  and  legal  profession  of  the 
United  States  devotes  almost  one  half  of  Its 
time  to  the  adjudication  and  adjustment  of 
automobile  matters,  and  earns  perhaps  a 
third  of  Its  fees  that  way.  An  editorial  In 
the  New  York  Times  rqx>rt8  that  "auto- 
mobile negligence  suits  make  up  from  50  to 
BO  percent  of  the  case  loads  of  clvU  court« 
throughout  the  country."  This  appcara  to 
be  true  In  the  appellate  divisions  as  well  at 
In  the  lower  tribunals.  It  inevitably  has  led 
to  a  startling  backlog  of  cases  in  American 
ootirts. 

In  New  York,  for  example,  It  takes  over 
fo\ir  years  to  get  a  Jury  trial  convened.  In 
measure  tiuit  Jusrtlce  delayed  Is  justlc« 
denied.  It  would  seem  there  are  clear  im- 
plications of  such  delays  for  a  society  that 
wishes  to  be  a  just  one.  The  advantages 
tliat  the  wealthy  have  over  the  poor  In  »uch 
a  system  are  obvious.  'Whether  or  not  thl» 
situation  will  bring  about  an  eventual  ero- 
sion of  respect  for  the  Judicial  process,  is  a 
related  question. 

Now  these  are  a  familiar  assortment  of 
sorrows:  life  is  expensive;  justice,  elualTe; 
death,  inevitable.  There  Is  little  to  be  said 
for  or  against  them  unless  It  can  be  seriously 
argued  that,  in  this  particular  case,  they 
are  unneceseary— or  at  least  mellorable.  Not 
only  can  such  an  argument  l>e  made;  in- 
creasingly, It  Is  not  even  disputed.  There  U 
a  considerable  body  of  empirical  evidence— 
of  which  the  different  accident  experience  of 
different  road  systems  is  the  most  striking— 
that  automobile  accidents  can  be  reduced 
without  substantially  compromising  the  e«- 
sentiai  transportation  system  by  which  they 
are  generated. 

It  should  be  noted  on  the  other  hand  that 
there  Is  not  much  evidence  that  the  num- 
ber of  accidents  can  be  substantially  reduced 
by  alerting  the  behavior  of  drivers  while 
maintaining  the  present,  near  universal, 
driver  population.  It  may  be  this  can  be 
done,  but  It  has  not  been  done.  This  l***** 
to  the  basic  strategy  of  crash  injury  protec- 
tion: It  is  assumed  that  a  great  many  auto- 
mobile accidents  will  continue  to  occur. 
That  being  the  case,  probably  the  most  «- 
flclent  way  to  mlnlmlEe  the  overall  cost  of 
accidents  is  to  design  the  Interior  of  the 
vehicles  so  that  the  Injuries  that  follow  the 
aocldents  are  relatively  mild.  An  attracaoc 
of  this  approach  is  that  It  could  be  put  ln» 
effect  by   changing  the  behavior  of  a  ^1 
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population — the  forty  or  fifty  executlvee  who 
run  the  automobile  industry. 

It  would  also  seem  obvious  that  the  legal 
probl«ns  of  ajudlcatlng  the  consequences  of 
trafflc  accidents  could  be  considerably  re- 
duced. Most  accidents  are  probably  not 
worth  ajudlcatlng:  a  simple  claims  procedure 
as  proposed  by  various  judges,  and  most 
carefully  by  O'ConneU  and  Keeton.  would 
eliminate  a  large  part  of  the  case  load  (as 
would,  of  course,  a  reduction  In  accidents). 
Uore  significantly,  a  careful  enquiry  might 
well  reach  the  conclusion  that  in  many  cases 
It  Is  simply  not  possible  to  establish  by  testl- 
mony  and  similar  evidence  just  bow  an  acci- 
dent occurs,  much  less  who  Is  to  blame.  The 
lystem  failed,  and  that  Is  about  all  that  Is 
to  be  learned  with  finality.  With  the  best 
will  In  the  world  on  the  part  of  persons 
testifying,  it  is  probable  that  for  many  high 
ipeed  accidents  the  essential  events  are  be- 
yond the  threshold  of  perception  of  the  p>er- 
sons  Involved.  (Supposing  murder  trials 
were  conducted  on  the  basis  of  demanding 
to  know  of  viritneesee  which  way  the  bullet 
was  travelling  when  the  victim  was  hit.) 

If  the  reduction  of  accidents  and  In- 
Jurlee— and  of  the  social  costs  they  give  rise 
to— is  possible,  how  Is  it  that  this  has  not 
been  done?  More  to  the  point,  why  ha«  It 
not  been  seriously  attempted? 

It  Is  not  that  no  one  has  noticed  the 
problem.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  few  pub- 
lic Issues  which  have  been  so  consistently 
the  subject  of  comment  by  government  ofll- 
claU,  communications  media,  service  organi- 
zations, and  the  like.  There  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  the  public  Is  highly  sensitive  to 
the  subject,  and  that  It  can  be  a  rewarding 
political  issue.  (In  a  recent  survey  by  The 
Bconomlst,  British  voters  were  asked  to  name 
what  they  thought  was  the  single  most 
important  Issue  in  the  then  forthcoming 
British  general  election,  "Without  any 
prompting,"  more  named  "road  safety"  than 
taxes.)     Why  then  so  few  results? 

I  am  persuaded  there  are  at  least  three 
clusters  of  reasons  that  explain  this  failure. 
rasT,  THE  VENALrrr  or  the  automobile  iw- 

DUSTRT 

The  object  of  the  automobile  Industry  Is 
to  make  money,  but  also  to  make  auto- 
mobiles  For  a  long  period,  perhaps  because 
of  the  Influence  of  corporate  managers  who 
were  also  engineers  and  took  great  Interest 
In  design  as  well  as  styling  questions,  the  in- 
dustry was  highly  Innovative,  and  In  the 
rtew  of  persons  who  should  know  produced 
Increasingly  safe  and  well  engineered  ve- 
hicles. For  the  past  quarter  centtiry,  how- 
ever, financial  management  seems  to  have 
been  dominant,  and  the  Industry  has  l>e- 
oome  technologically  moribund.  The  "fail- 
ure" rate  of  vehicles  has  been  allowed  to 
>ettle  down  at  a  level  which  In  any  compar- 
able field  would  be  regarded  as  absurd  and 
unacceptable.  Thiis  In  1969,  Haddon  and  I 
calculated  that  almost  one  out  of  every 
three  automobUes  manufactured  In  Detroit 
ends  up  with  blood  on  It. 

To  a  p»rhaps  surprising  degree,  the  profits 
01  the  industry  are  related  to  these  accidents 
(although  not  of  course  to  the  injuries). 
Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  con- 
cnit  of  "planned  obsolescence"  (which  It- 
self may  account  for  a  fair  number  of  ve- 
Wcle  failures)  but  almost  no  interest  has 
oeen  shown  in  the  role  of  accident  damage 
^  creatlnf?  a  market  for  the  products  of 
wo  Industry.  There  are  anywhere  from 
w^'^  to  40.000,000  accidents  a  year. 
wmie  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  I  made 
•ome  rough  estimates  that  as  much  as  20 
^!r°^  of  "»«  toUl  producUon  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry  is  required  to  replace  or  re- 
pair damaged  vehicles.  (This  estimate  may 
O'Wgh,  of  course.) 

I  beUeve  it  can  no  longer  be  doubted  that 
to*.JL,*^*  ^K^**"  executive  levels  of  the 
"««»try  there  has  been  a  conviction  that 


an  excessive  concern  with  safety  is  bad  for 
buslneis.  Ford  made  a  serious  effort  in  1956 
to  sell  a  safer  car;  this  was  accompanied  by 
a  bad  sales  experience  that  has  apparently 
frightened  off  the  entire  Industry  ever  since. 
Chrysler,  at  a  time  of  management  troubles, 
made  some  important  statements  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  has  kept  a  highly  competent  man 
on  as  Its  safety  engineer,  but  has  not  gone 
much  beyond  that.  On  balance,  the  Im- 
pression anyone  foUowlng  the  subject  must 
have  is  that  the  sales  managers  have  been 
consistently  opposed  to  any  systematic  con- 
cern and  have  had  their  way. 

This  is  the  hardest  possible  case  to  prove, 
of  course,  but  there  is  evidence.  One  of  the 
few  glimpses  Inside  the  industry  came  from 
testimony  in  the  1969  case  of  Comstock  v. 
General  Motors  Corporation,  heard  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Michigan.  Anyone  con- 
cerned with  the  morality  of  American  busi- 
ness organizations  would  have  to  be  appalled 
by  Comstock.  The  uncontested  facts  of  the 
case  are  that  the  1953  Bulck  Boadmaster 
had  a  defective  power  brake  system  (involv- 
ing a  ring  sealer  in  the  hydraulic  brake  mas- 
ter cylinder  which  allowed  the  brake  fiuld  to 
escape  from  the  cylinder.)  Having  manu- 
factured this  car,  and  having  discovered  that 
the  brakes  did  not  always  work,  the  man- 
facturer's  response  was  as  follows,  in  the 
words  of  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court: 

"The  matter  was  Judged  serious  enough 
by  General  Motors  to  require  the  Issuance 
of  2  separate  kits  for  replacement  of  the 
defective  parts. 

"The  agencies  were  Instructed  to  make  re- 
pairs on  the  power  break  system  at  General 
Motors'  expense  whenever  1953  Buicks  came 
Into  the  shops.  These  repairs  were  made 
without  notice  to  the  owners  and  even  if 
there  was  no  complaints  about  the  brakes. 
No  warning  to  owners  of  1953  Buicks  equip- 
ped with  these  power  brakes  weis  given  either 
by  General  Motors,  or  by  the  agency  which 
sold  this  Bulck  as  far  as  this  record  reveals. 
"Wentworth,  the  Lawless  Bulck  agency 
service  representative,  testified  on  this 
point : 

"  'Because  I  was  not  allowed  a  campaign 
to  call  these  people  or  maU  anything  to 
them. 
"  "The  Court:  They  asked  you  to  call  them. 
"  'A.  They  said  to  get  these  cars  whenever 
you  could  get  your  hands  on  them.  When  a 
customer  didn't  come  around  I  couldn't  look 
up  the  thing.  I  thought  It  was  Bulck 's  re- 
sponsibility. Most  of  the  time  on  things  like 
that  owners  were  sent  registered  letters.  I 
was  not  allowed  to  do  that. 

"  'The  Court.  Who  said  you  couldn't  send 
letters? 

"  'A.  The  service  department  at  Bulck.  It 
was  a  hush  thing.  They  didn't  want  the 
public  to  know  the  brakes  were  bad  and 
they  were  very  alarmed.' 

"Mr.  Kraus.  the  general  service  manager 
of  Bulck,  testified  somewhat  differently: 

"  'Q.  Mr.  Kraus,  did  the  Bulck  Motor  Di- 
vision ever  contact  the  owners  of  these  cars? 
A.  No,  sir. 

"  'Q.  Didnt  advertise  what  the  conditions 
were?    A.  No.  sir. 

"  'Q.  I  take  It  nothing  was  done  at  all  by 
the  Bulck  Motor  Company  or  Bulck  Division 
of  General  Motors  unless  and  until  the  parts 
were  asked  for  and  then  they  were  given,  If 
possible?  A.  The  parts  were  ordered  by  the 
dealer  and  shipped  to  the  dealer  by  us. 
'  'Q.  That  is  all  the  Bulck  Company  did? 
"  'A.  Well,  other  than  put  out  the  tech- 
nical Information  such  as  the  bulletin  you 
Just  read  there. 

"  'The  Court.  You  didn't  call  them  up  and 
say.  get  aU  these  cars  in  and  have  them  re- 
paired?   A.  No,  sir. 

••  'Q.  Why  not?  A.  Well,  In  the  first  place 
that  Is  the  obligation  of  the  dealer,  and  In 
the  second  place  we  don't  Icnow  who  all  the 
owners  are  or  where  they  are. 


"  'Q.  Did  they  ever  do  anyttUng  to  find  out? 

A.  We  have  no  right  to  tell  the  dealer  how  to 

run    his    business.      He    Is    an    Independent 

business  man. 

"  'Q.  But  did  you  do  anything  to  find  out? 

"'A.  No.'" 

Just  how  general  such  conduct  tiaa  been 
In  the  industry  is  an  open  question:  but  the 
attitude  underlying  it  has  been  general  and 
manifeet.  When  the  possibility  first  began 
to  be  raised  that  the  impurities  In  automo- 
tive exhausts  might  catise  cancer  as  well  as 
smog,  the  respwnse  of  the  industry  was  one 
of  utter  unconcern  and  fiat  refusal  to  do  what 
woxUd  have  been  easy  eind  cheap  to  do  (in- 
stall blowfoy  devices  as  standard  equipment) 
until  forced  to  do  so  by  legislation. 

There  is  a  resistance  to  reasonableness  In 
this  field  that  is  at  once  baffling  and  reveal- 
ing. It  was  soon  enough  evident  that  the 
executives  and  engineers  In  the  Industry 
simply  would  not  comprehend  the  idea  of 
designing  their  machines  so  that  the  In- 
juries that  result  from  accidents  would  be 
minimized.  TtUs  at  least  could  be  explained : 
these  were  one-subject-at-a-tlme  men  who 
would  not  accept  the  inevitability  of  acci- 
dents, or  In  any  event  were  trying  to  design 
machines  that  would  not  have  them  as  a 
result  of  mechanical  failures.  If  the  damned 
fools  driving  them  wished  to  collide  with  one 
another,  that  was  not  the  engineer's  look 
out.  But  recent  congressional  hearings  have 
produced  evidence  that  the  incidence  of  de- 
sign failure  known  to  the  industry  is  much 
greater  than  anyone  suspected.  Meanwhile 
evidence  of  failure  In  the  obsolescent  stage  Is 
mountlrLg.  (Non  whites  have  much  higher 
fatality  rates  than  whites,  owing  fM-eeum- 
edly  to  being  forced  by  economic  pressures 
to  drive  older  and  hence  more  dangerous 
vehicles.) 

But  beyond  the  unwllUng^neas  to  face  up 
to  the  persistence  of  accidents,  there  is  an 
obtuseness  on  the  overall  subjects  of  trafflc 
safety,  that  is  bewildering,  coming  as  it  does 
from  men  of  unquestioned  probity  and  man- 
ifest rationality  in  the  management  of  their 
affairs  In  general. 

On  April  6.  1966.  for  example.  Mr.  Jobn 
Bugas,  Vice  President  of  Ford,  speaking  for 
the  Industry  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  asking  that  the  Industry  be  given 
a  chance  to  pKillce  itself,  said  "Whatever 
happened  In  the  past,  this  Industry  is  now 
wide-awake."  They  had,  got.  he  said,  the 
message  Yet  10  days  later,  on  April  15. 
Mr.  Henry  Ford  2d  made  it  Just  as  cle€ir  that 
this  was  not  so.  In  an  otherwise  candid 
and  positive  statement  of  intention  to  make 
cars  even  safer  than  they  are.  Mr.  Ford  went 
on  to  criticize  Mr.  Ralph  Nader,  one  of  the 
moet  forceful  critics  of  the  industry,  in 
terms  that  do  no  one  any  good:  "He  can 
read  statistics  and  he  can  look  up  a  lot  of 
facts  that  are  in  the  public  domain,  but  I 
don't  think  he  knows  anything  about  engi- 
neering safety  Into  automobiles."  said  Mr. 
Ford,  "I  think  that,  if  these  critics  who  don't 
really  know  anything  about  safety  will  get 
out  of  our  way,  we  can  go  ahead  with  our 
Job — and  we  have  a  Job  to  do.  We  have 
to  make  our  cars  safer,"  This  In  Itself  Is 
an  understandable  enough  attitude  for  a 
manufacturer,  and  would  not  merit  com- 
ment save  for  the  renuirks  that  preceeded 
It.  Pointing  out  that  "The  driver  Is  the 
most  Important  factor  (In  safety)  because, 
if  you  drive  safely,  accidents  won't  happen." 
Mr.  Ford  noted  that  laws  passed  by  Senator 
Abraham  Ribicoff  vrben  he  was  Governor 
"cut  the  deaths  on  Connecticut  roads  by 
about  60  percent"  without  any  changes  being 
made  in  automobUes. 

If  m  truth  there  are  laws  which  when 
enacted  cut  the  number  of  highway  deaths 
In  half.  It  win  surely  be  seen  that  this  Is 
an  immensely  important  fact.  And  If  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany says  It  Is  a  fact,  we  should  have  every 
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reason  Uj  assume  It  la.  Wbat  la  then  to 
be  made  of  the  discovery  that  It  ia  not  a 
fact?  In  the  four  years  1951-1954,  the  aver- 
age number  of  highway  deatha  in  Connecti- 
cut was  254  per  year  In  the  four  years  of 
Governor  RiBicorr's  term,  that  followed,  the 
average  was  286  In  the  years  since  the 
average  has  been  323  In  the  period  since 
1965  the  number  of  accidents  per  year  In 
Corinecucut  has  more  than  doubled,  the 
rate  of  accidents  per  hundred  million  ve- 
hicle miies  has  gone  up  43  i>ercent,  and  the 
rate   of   Injuries   up   29   percent 

It  has  been  these  frustrating,  stubborn 
realities  among  others,  that  have  led  Sena- 
tor RiBicoFF  for  whom,  no  praise  could  be 
too  great  In  this  iirea.  to  his  present  line 
of  enquiry 

Mr.  Porcis  confusion  Is  not  an  Isolated 
event-  It  is  the  pattern  of  events.  More- 
over the  message  the  critics  of  the  Industry 
have  sought  »x)  deliver  goes  precisely  to  this 
point.  If  the  companies  will  not  respond 
fairly  to  information  that  is  in  the  public 
domjiln.  what  can  be  the  grounds  for  con- 
fidence that  they  are  acting  responsibly 
about  information  that  until  now  has  been 
entirely  internal  and  private. 

The  practice  of  tire  manufacturers.  If  not 
AS  exte.isively  documented  as  those  of  the 
motor  Industry,  are  not  more  reassuring. 

There  Is.  of  course,  another  major  "in- 
d  istry"  concerned  with  traffic  safety,  the  in- 
surance Industry  With  the  exception  of 
.some  mild  experimentation  carried  out  by 
Liberty  Mutual  and  a  few  other  groups,  the 
insurance  Industry  has  done  nothing  about 
traffic  .safety  of  any  cunse<juence,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware  I  do  not  know  why  this  is  so. 
and  have  only  the  vagtiest  impressions.  One 
Impression  is  that  the  Insurance  industry 
has  not  wished  to  get  into  a  public  row  with 
the  automobile  industry:  a  kind  of  class 
solidarity  that  forbids  washing  dirty  cor- 
porate hnen  in  public,  A  second  impression 
13  that  the  executives  of  the  Insurance  in- 
dustry are  not  innovative  men  and  do  not 
have  the  Initiative  to  undertake  any  serious 
efforts  to  change  ,i  system  that  la  working 
well  en'jugh  from  their  limited  vantage  point. 
This  seems  true  of  the  Industry  as  a  whole. 
The  automobile  Is  a  19th  century  michlne 
■hat  has  not  been  much  changed  for  at  least 
a  generation  now  Oenerai  Motors  does  not 
seeiii  t,:i  be  a  place  where  a  genuinely  cre- 
ative engineer  would  want  to  spend  much 
time-  -certainly  not  in  the  age  of  the  Moon 
Shot.  Part  of  the  task  of  the  management 
of  public  affairs  In  the  modern  world  must 
oe  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  large 
segments  of  life  will  be  in  the  hands  of  men 
of  modest  endowment,  i  A  third  possibility 
would  be  that  despite  denials,  the  insurance 
indvistry  does  In  fact  profit  from  automobile 
insurance  to  an  extent  that  is  satisfactory 
to  them  The  issue  is  not  clear,  nor  bave 
the  companies  sought  to  make  it  so. 

.\s  with  the  harassment  of  the  driver  in 
the  first  era  of  traffic  safety.  It  seems  we  are 
now  ent«nng  a  period  of  indicting  the  busi- 
nessmen involved  The  need  to  Impose  guilt 
In  this  f^eld  is  obviously  deep  seated,  and  we 
may  very  well  be  over  correcting.  The  more 
important  question  is  why  have  the  very 
large  numiber  of  persons  in  business,  indus- 
try, and  tlie  law  who  have  nude  large  profits 
out  of  automobiles  been  impervious  to  the 
pleas  to  be  rational  about  automobile  safety. 
Has  It  got  to  do  With  the  nattire  of  corporate 
organization,  or  Is  it  sim^ply  a  matter  that  our 
society  IS  easily  corrupted  in  areas  where 
individuals  are  asked  to  assume  a  personal 
relation  to  a  collective  resp<jiisibiUtv.  a  mat- 
t<?r  Relnhold  Nlebuhr  n.-ts  insisted  we  attend 
to  Or  alternately,  is  this  simply  more  evi- 
dence of  the  trlvlallzation  of  .\m.erlcan  busi- 
ness the  fact  that  the  central  concerns  of 
.American  .society  are  no  longer  In  the  hands 
^f  free  enterprise  and  that  free  enterprise 
is  r.o  longer  !n  the  hands  of  me:;  wh'j  expect 
to  lead  society, 


SXCONO,    THX   PSTCHOLOCICAI.   BOLX    OT   TRK 
AUTOMOBILB 

It  is  surely  clear  that  the  largest  reason 
we  have  not  done  anything  to  tame  the  auto- 
mobile is  that  we  have  not  much  wanted  to. 
That  the  automobile  has  a  powerful  sym- 
bolic, emotional  role  In  American  life  Is  a 
proposition  few  would  doubt.  It  is  a  central 
synibol  of  potency  and  power :  the  equivalent 
of  the  sword,  or  the  horse,  the  sp>ear  of  earlier 
ages.  It  Is  both  a  symbol  of  aggression,  and 
a  vehicle  thereof.  It  Is  a  sanctioned  form  of 
violence.  In  American  society  one  can  In- 
jure and  kill  another  person  with  an  auto- 
mobile at  virtually  no  risk  of  physical  re- 
prisal. It  Is  also  a  prime  agent  of  risk-taking 
In  a  society  that  still  values  risk-taking,  but 
does  not  provide  many  outlets. 

Anatol  Rapoport  has  suggested  that  the 
most  careful  approach  to  accident  prevention 
may  In  the  end  lead  us  nowhere  if  It  turns 
out  that  "accident*  are  manifestations  •  •  • 
of  global  cultural  factors — that  is,  of  social 
analogues  of  destructive  drives." 

For  example,  if  we  should  find  that  In  spite 
of  clear  determination  of  the  marginal  effec- 
tiveness of  certain  measures  and  the  actual 
Implementation  of  these  measures  with  the 
resulting  reduction  of  accident  mortality  and 
morbidity  In  one  area,  the  over-all  accident 
incidence  of  morbidity  or  mortality  remains 
unaffected — I.e.  if  stopping  up  one  would 
we  only  help  to  open  another,  as  sometimes 
happens  In  superficial  cures  of  conversion 
hysterias — then  we  will  know  that  something 
more  basic  is  wrong  with  us. 

Whatever  the  truth  of  this  kind  of  specxila- 
tlon,  at  very  least  It  can  be  said  that  the 
attitude  of  the  public  Is  ambivalent  on  the 
question  of  traffic  safety.  Too  much  atten- 
tion to  safety  must  necessarily  call  attention 
to  the  dangers  of  driving,  which  is  not  agree- 
able. At  the  same  time,  the  dangers  of  driv- 
ing are  agreeable,  and  are  sought.  By  the 
almost  total  emphasis  on  the  responsibility 
of  drivers  to  drive  safely.  It  becomes  possible 
for  the  individual  driver  to  assume  he  Is  safe 
when  be  wishes  to  be,  and  to  have  the  satis- 
faction of  taking  risks  when  he  desires  that 
experience.  In  this  context,  the  otherwise 
absurd  bualneea  of  counting  the  death  toll 
over  the  holiday  weekends  assumes  a  certain 
cultural  consistency:  it  is  rather  like  keying 
score  on  Russian  roulette — those  who  have 
successfully  avoided  disaster  are  pleased  to 
be  reminded  of  it,  those  who  have  not  are 
beyond  all  reminding. 

THIRD,    THS   TKtLXJnE   OT   OOVEaNMENT 

The  power  of  the  automobile  Indtistry  and 
the  ambivalence  of  the  public  have  combined 
to  prevent  effective  governmental  action.  We 
have  opened  for  an  arrangement  which  is, 
I  suspect,  not  unusual  In  such  circumstances: 
working  at  the  problem  in  ways  fairly  certain 
not  to  succeed.  One  of  the  most  effective 
wa'-s  In  which  a  government  cannot  do  some- 
thing Is  to  assign  the  task  to  the  kinds  of 
people  who  never  get  anything  done. 

Since  the  19S0's  there  has  existed  In  Wash- 
ington an  organization  known  as  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  for  Traffic  Safety,  which 
uses  the  Presidential  seal  with  abandon.  I 
served  as  a  departmental  representative  on 
the  body  for  a  year  before  learning  that  the 
exacutive  director  was  neither  chosen  nor 
paid  by  the  Federal  government  but  rather 
by  the  industry.  This  man  presided  over  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  allocated  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  generally  dis- 
ported himself  as  the  head  traffic  safety  man 
in  Government,  although  he  was  In  fact  a 
paid  agent  of  the  interests  he  ought  at  least 
to  have  been  keeping  an  eye  on.  In  1963 
I  attended  a  meeting  in  the  White  House 
called  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Cabinet  to 
c->ns!der  whether  the  integrity  of  the  Presi- 
dential seal  was  not  being  abused :  It  was, 
and  It  waa  so  agreed:  but  what  to  do  about 
It  remained  a  ptizzle. 

Similarly,  the  public  will  have  largely  been 
paralyzed  by  the  seeming  Lncompatlblllty  of 


safe  driving  and  mass  driving.  In  the  coune 
of  the  past  half  century  we  have  designed  our 
cltlee  and  generally  arranged  our  lives  so  u 
to  make  the  use  of  the  automobile  indii. 
pensable  to  most  persons.  This  makes  it  po- 
litically impossible  to  withdraw  the  right  to 
drive  from  anything  but  a  small  fraction  ol 
adults,  and  then  for  only  short  periods. 
Hence  any  strategy  baaed  upon  punishment 
of  the  driver  for  Inadequate  performance 
must  tend  to  fall.  Even  drinking  drivers,  who 
are  unquestionable  dangerous  persons  who  by 
and  large  must  be  said  to  be  responsible  for 
their  dangerous  condition,  will  nonetheleM 
by  and  large  continue  to  drive :  the  social  life 
of  the  American  middle  class  now  primarily 
takes  the  form  of  getting  Into  an  automobile, 
and  driving  to  a  place  where  alcohol  is  con- 
sumed— a  friend's  home,  a  tavern,  or  what- 
ever. This  is  too  deep  a  social  pattern  to  b* 
broken.  Hence,  at  very  least,  massive  &m- 
blgtilty. 

There  Is,  however,  another  source  of  the 
failure  of  government :  It  is  the  striking  ab- 
sence of  any  of  those  conditions  of  self -gen- 
erating reform  which  would  enable  govern- 
ment to  take  initiatives  on  its  own— such 
conditions  as  money  to  carry  out  programs, 
social  statistics  and  related  data  on  which 
to  base  programs,  and  professional  persons  to 
devise  them.  To  a  surprising  degree,  none  of 
these  exist  In  the  world  of  traffic  safety. 

The  amount  of  money  allocated  to  research 
In  traffic  safety  has  been  mlnlscule.  (The 
one  exception — a  major  one — to  this  rule 
concerns  highway  construction.  The  nation 
has  constructed  a  fabulously  elaborate  high- 
way system  designed  with  steadily  Improving 
safety  features.  In  this  instance,  however, 
the  Interests  of  the  Industry  and  the  public 
were  harmonious  with  those  of  safety.)  The 
automobile  companies  spend  money  design- 
ing their  products  so  that  they  operate  prop- 
erly In  traditional  terms:  but  so  far  as  li 
known,  they  do  almost  no  research  In  crash 
Injury  prevention,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have 
done  any  work  in  the  larger  area  of  develop- 
ing scientific  data  about  the  man-machine 
relationship  in  the  highway  complex.  Re- 
cently a  number  of  universities  have  begun 
to  study  the  problem,  but  in  general  it  Is  fair 
to  estimate  that  at  no  one  time  over  the  past 
half  century  have  there  been  as  many  as  a 
dozen  senior  scientists  working  In  this  field. 

It  Is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  hu 
been  a  deliberate  strategy  on  the  part  of 
the  automobile  Industry  behind  all  this,  but 
the  outcome  could  not  have  been  more  effec- 
tive if  there  were.  Because  there  has  been 
so  little  money  devoted  to  safety  research, 
there  are  almost  no  facts.  There  being  no 
facts,  there  Ls  very  little  In  the  way  of  argu- 
ment. Amateur  efforts  to  produce  crash- 
proof cars  have,  by  and  large,  been  more 
ludicrous  than  not. 

Directly  related  to  the  absence  of  facu 
about  safety  design  Is  the  absence  of  f«cu 
about  the  whole  subject.  This  is  central. 
Despite  the  inundations  of  putative  dau 
about  death  rates  and  such  like,  there  are  in 
fact  no  standard  national  statisUcs  about 
traffic  safety.  The  United  SUtee  government 
does  not  collect  them. 

The  only  moderately  reliable  statistic  that 
exists  Is  the  number  of  persons  killed.  We 
have  this  information  in  consequence  of  the 
established  practice  of  coroners  of  reporting 
the  probable  cause  of  death  of  bodies  found 
on  public  highways.  Combining  death  and 
taxes,  the  death-rate  is  obtained  by  a  simple 
formula  that  derives  total  miles  driven  from 
gaaoUne  taxes  paid,  and  then  divides  mll« 
by  the  number  of  cadavers.  The  results  of 
this  not  very  complex  calculation  la  the 
death  rate,  a  dependable  but  meaningless 
number,  in  the  sense  that  It  provides  no 
guide  to  action  of  any  sort— and,  more 
sM-lously,  U  probably  misleading.  (One 
would  think  the  number  of  persons  who 
actually  die  In  motor  vehicle  accidents  re- 
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jponds  more  to  advances  in  medical  practice 

than  anjthing  else.) 

It  Is  hardly  a  complicated  matter  to  con- 
ceive what  basic  national  data  ought  to  be 
collected :  rates  for  deaths.  Injuries,  and  acci- 
dents; geographical  and  temporal  distribu- 
tion of  such;  typee  of  vehicles  Involved; 
types  of  driver  failure;  types  of  vehicle  fail- 
ure; types  of  drivers  Involved;  types  of  road- 
way and  environmental  failures.  That  would 
be  a  beginning.  Most  of  the  data  could  be 
gathered  by  standard  sampling  techniques. 

To  repeat:  None  of  this  data  now  exists, 
save  the  death  rate.  (A  few  states  also 
gather  injury  and  accident  rates.)  Thus,  so 
far  as  is  known,  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers do  not  keep  any  systematic  records 
of  the  injuries  that  occtir  to  automobile 
occupants  when  they  are  thrown  against  the 
vehicle's  Interior  In  the  course  of  the  acci- 
dent. There  are,  of  course,  mllllone  of  such 
events  each  year,  and  It  may  be  said  that  it 
would  be  a  rare  layman  whose  self  composure 
would  survive  15  minutes  of  color  photo- 
graphs of  the  results. 

In  1963,  testifying  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Health  and  Safety  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, I  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  subject. 
In  the  course  of  my  remarks  I  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

"In  an  effort  to  keep  with  the  problem  [of 
traffic  safety]  for  little  more  than  a  genera- 
tion agencies  of  local.  State,  and  Federal 
Governments  have  been  compiling  statistics 
about  accidents.  Injuries,  and  deaths  with  a 
diligence  and  Industry  that  seems  to  grow  as 
the  years  go  by. 

"But  that  has  been  an  almost  wholly  un- 
critical effort.  As  a  result,  it  has  been  almost 
wholly  useless.  It  is  my  Impression,  and  it 
is  the  firm  opinion  of  research  workers  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  regard,  that  with 
perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions  all  the  vast 
accumulation  of  data  about  automobile  ac- 
cidents over  the  past  half  century  has  con- 
tributed almost  nothing  to  our  understand- 
ing of  the  cause  and  prevention  of  acci- 
dents." 

The  hearing  room  In  which  I  made  this 
rtatement  was  filled  with  persons  represent- 
ing the  major  institutions  concerned  with 
traffic  safety.  I  appeared,  not  as  an  Inter- 
ested amateur,  but  as  a  member  of  the  sub- 
cabinet  supporting  a  bill  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Accident  Prevention  Center  which  had 
been  Introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. This  waa  a  serious  level  of  gov- 
ernment. Thus  the  reaction  to  the  state- 
ment U  a  good  illustration  of  the  atmosphere 
that  has  pervaded  this  subject.  There  was 
no  reaction.  So  far  as,  I  am  aware,  the  state- 
ment never  appeared  In  any  of  the  myriad 
traffic  safety  pubUcatlons.  No  one  com- 
mented on  It.  No  one  attempted  to  refute 
t-   No  one  attempted  to  do  anything  about 

What  Is  true  of  accidents  statistics  la 
nmUarly  true  of  accident  Investigation: 
were  are  none.  Save  for  an  aborted  experi- 
ment at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  there 
hM  been  no  effort  over  the  past  half  century 
to  unravel  the  etiology  of  actual  automobile 
iccldents  In  the  way  that  U  routine  for  air- 
plane accidents.  The  concept  of  "ground- 
™|  a  particular  model  of  vehicle  that  ap- 
Pwra  to  have  safety  problems  does  not  ex- 
w  with  respect  to  automobiles. 

A  final  aspect  of  the  faUure  of  govern- 
««nt,  and  the  crucial  one,  has  come  from  the 
»«  that,  despite  Its  long  history,  the  prob- 
em  or  traffic  safety  has  never  yet  associated 
'"*f  7*^  a  professional  group  that  would 
»PPiy  to  it  standards  of  evidence,  evalua- 
«on  and  self-criticism  that  the  solution  of 
problems  of  this  kind  require, 
^vernment  regulation  of  the  automobUe 
"«8an  ae  a  form  of  tax  collection,  upon  which 
I"t°^  law  enforcement  was  superim- 
In  time  the  automobile  helped 
th^<L^^^^  institution  of  law  enforcement: 

'  awte  Police.     Probably  because  they  are 


characteristically  not  corrupt,  very  little  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  them.  However, 
they  have  been  the  dominant  institution  In 
traffic  law  enforcement  (and.  by  a  feed-back 
process,  probably  to  traffic  law  enactment 
as  well)  and  little  noUce  has  been  given  of 
what  a  very  poor  Job  they  have  made  of  It, 
despite  their  high  standards  of  personal 
conduct. 

The  entire  pattern  of  State  Police  manage- 
ment of  the  automobile  complex  is  derived 
directly  from  the  model  of  the  prevention, 
detection,  and  punishment  of — crime.    Prom 
the  cowboy  hats,  to  the  six  gun,  to  the  chase 
scene,  the  entire  phenomenon  is  a  paradigm 
of  the  Imposition  of  Law  on  an  unruly  and 
rebellious  popvUatlon.     This  Involves  Intense 
concentration  on  the  guilt  of  Individuals,  ae 
measured  by  conformance  to  statutes,  and  of 
the  efficacy  of  punishment,  either  threatened 
or  carried  out,  as  a  means  of  aocial  regula- 
tion.   There  la  not  much  evidence  that  this 
works.    More  to  the  point,  the  police  have 
almost   no   tradition   of   controlled    inquiry 
that    would    find    out.     Thua,    In    1955    the 
Connecticut  State  Police  began  a  crack-down 
on  speeders  that  soon  brought  nationwide 
attention.    In  a  curiovis  way  the  efficacy  of 
such  an  effort  is  somehow  presumed.     Yet  by 
any  measurable  standards  the  Connecticut 
program  has  been  a  dUtinct  fsUlure.     Yet  It 
is  clear  that  the  Connecticut  State  Police  do 
not,  In  any  meaningful  sense  know  this,  and 
do  not  Intend  to  find  It  out.     Their  response 
to  the  gentlest  criticism  la  simply  wholesome 
Hibernian  apoplexy.     (It  happens  there  is  a 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  study  which  shows 
the  rate  of  accidents  decreases  as  speed  In- 
creases between  35  and  about  68  miles  per 
hour.     Moat  probably  this  Is   because   both 
speed  and  accidents  are  functions  of  density. 
But  it  could  be  hoped  that  even  the  most 
dense  Police  Commissioner  might  wonder  if 
there  were  not  some  relation  between  this 
study  and  results  that  seem  to  bear  It  out, 
even  If  on  further  reflection  they  might  not.) 
Similarly,  there  is  no  evidence  that  drivers 
who  are  arrested  for  8p>eeding,  or  similar  of- 
fenses, are  In  fact  any  different  from  other 
drivers,  or  that  they  act  differently  there- 
after.   Since    most    drivers,     according     to 
Bureau    of    Public    Roads    studies,    exceed 
posted  speed  limits  much  of  the  time,  it  Is 
likely  that  to  be  arrested  for  speeding  Is  In 
the   nature   of   a   random   event.    Again   It 
must  be  emphasized  that  such  drivers  may 
in  fact  be  different — and   worse,   or   what- 
ever— but  the  management  of  traffic  safety 
has  largely  been  in  the  hands  of  Institutions 
and  groups  that  do  not  routinely  ask  such 
questions,  much  less  tease  out  the  answers. 

The  highway  engineers,  whose  research  I 
have  cited,  are  the  major  and  the  most  re- 
vealing exception.  They  are  a  profession: 
they  have  standards:  they  pursue  them. 
When  a  bridge  falls  down,  they  try  to  find  out 
why.  When  a  new  road  la  to  be  designed, 
they  try  to  calculate  how  many  cars  will  be 
using  it  and  at  what  speeds,  and  design  ac- 
cordingly. By  and  large  they  have  been  pre- 
dictably, sometimes  brilliantly,  successful. 

By  the  mid  1960'8  It  was  becoming  evi- 
dent that  this  over-all  situation  could  not 
persist.  A  matter  of  considerable  public  In- 
terest was  In  the  hands  of  Incompetents  or 
worse.  Some  protest  was  Inevitable,  and  It 
arose.  In  a  nattiral  course  of  events  among 
a  small  group  of  professional  persons — 
lawyers,  doctors,  engineers,  and  public 
officials.  Articles  began  to  appear.  Intel- 
lectuals were  doing  their  work. 

Up  to  this  point  the  automobile  Industry 
had  options.  There  were  two  courses  open. 
The  Industry  could  recognize  that  the  auto- 
mobile system  was  working  badly  from  the 
point  of  view  of  safety  and  could  have  sought 
to  organize  a  mixed  public  and  private  effort 
to  introduce  rational  and  effective  meaaxirea, 
Including  much  greater  attention  to  auto- 
mobile design,  but  by  no  means  limited  to 
that.  This  would  have  Involved- considerable 
shaking  up  of  the  xsorporate  staffs,  the  dis- 


establishment of  flunky  organisations  auch 
aa  the  National  Safety  Council,  and  the  cre- 
ation of  a  federal  automobile  agency  model- 
led on  the  PAA,  which  haa  presided  over  a 
highly  creative  relationship  between  the 
Federal  government  and  the  aviation  In- 
dustry. Alternatively,  they  could  go  the 
route  of  the  rallroada  In  the  19th  Centtiry 
which  also  sought  to  brazen  out  a  safety 
problem,  and  ended  up  with  a  paxtlcuiariy 
dreary  form  of  Federal  statutory  regulation. 
There  was  no  third  way. 

The  sequence  of  events  la  lmf>ortant.  The 
medical  doctors  were  the  first  on  the  scene. 
The  enormous  medical  problem  created  by 
accident  trauma  led  In  a  quite  natural  way 
to  the  question  of  whether  these  could  not 
somehow  be  reduced.  The  American  Medical 
Association  and  the  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons set  up  committees  on  the  subject.  By 
this  point,  techniques  of  crash-Injury  pro- 
tection (padded  dash  boards,  seat  belts,  etc.) , 
had  become  quite  sophisticated  In  aviation. 
The  orderly  instinct,  of  the  doctors  was  to 
transfer  them  to  automobile  design.  In  the 
1950s  the  PubUc  Health  Service  began  mak- 
ing small  granu  with  these  possiblUtles  In 
mind.  Inevitably  there  arose  a  body  of 
opinion,  to  which  some  Information  was 
attached,  to  the  effect  that  the  automobUee 
were  not  safe  aa  they  might  be.  This  waa 
the  crucial  moment  for  the  Industry;  had 
they  joined  in  this  enquiry  with  a  modicum 
of  zeal,  they  would  be  a  free  enterprise  to 
this  day.     Instead,  they  choee  to  reaUt. 

Students  of  American  biislneas  ought 
really  to  try  to  learn  what  decision-making 
processes  went  on  at  this  point.  The  largest 
and  most  profitable  Indtiatry  In  the  world 
faced  the  relatively  simple  problem  of 
responding  to  criticism  couched  in  terms  of 
public  Interest;  and  it  could  not  do  so.  The 
industry  gave  almost  no  algn  that  it  waa 
aware  of  criticism:  it  waa  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  responding  badly,  aa  not  respond- 
ing at  all.  Presumedly  thla  has  moaUy  to 
do  with  the  nature  of  the  organizatlona  in- 
volved, and  of  the  men  who  were  running 
them.  The  physical  isolation  of  Detroit  U 
probably  another  significant  factor.  It  U 
also  true  that  the  business  schools  and  their 
various  Journals,  which  might  have  given 
some  guidance,  gave  none  (as  far  aa  I  am 
aware).  Some  of  these  Journala  are  notable 
for  their  Interest  In  the  Christian  Respon- 
slblllUes  of  the  American  Business  Executve, 
but  somehow  the  question  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  nation's  largest  industry  for  the 
aafety  of  Its  products  never  came  to  mind. 
Nor.  when  others  drew  attenUon  to  the  sub- 
ject, did  the  business  schools  and  Journals 
comment. 

In  1961,  in  a  paper  given  at  one  of  the  very 
few  meetings  at  which  the  manufacturer* 
and  their  criUcs  came  together,  I  wrote-  "It 
would  not  appear  that  the  industry  is  par- 
ticularly conscious  of  the  fact,  but  the  belief 
la  well  established  among  Intellectually  in- 
fluential  circles  in  the  United  States  that  the 
automotive  manufacturers  are  eeaentially  in- 
different, and  sometimes  even  opposed,  to 
traffic  safety  measures.  Thig  u  a  scandalous 
position,  but  it  Is  nontheless  held  and  be- 
fore long  It  will  begin  to  damage  the  manu- 
facturers more  than  they  may  imagine " 
There  was  no  response  to  thla  conciliatory 
gesture,  any  more  than  to  the  defiant  ones. 
The  Industry  became  more  and  more  a  cari- 
cature of  an  overmuscled,  under-brained 
organism  heading  for  disaster. 

Disaster  came  from  an  unlocked  for 
source:  the  legal  profession.  Not  from  the 
Bar  Association,  or  the  Wall  Street  flrma,  or 
the  great  law  schools,  which  are  said  to 
maintain  a  watching  brief  of  sorts  on  such 
matters,  but  rather  from  the  declaae*  claim- 
ants' attorneys,  organized  as  the  American 
Trial  Lawyers  Association.  Out  of  a  com- 
bination of  self  Interest  and  genuine,  hot 
Indignation  at  the  Indifference  of  the  manu- 
facturers, this  profefslonal  association  de- 
cided the  time  had  come  to  atop  "Murder 
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by  Motor"  by  the  direct  and  lethal  proceaa 
of  suing  the  manufarturers  in  whose  auto- 
mobiles their  cUenta  are  iciUed  and  Injxired 

in  BUch  wholesale  numberc 

This  process  has  begu;;  ,i  ded  by  lidlcl&l 
ruling  concerning  the  n  iture  of  the  automo- 
bile manufacturers  warranty.  Just  as  Im- 
portantly, the  reacUons  of  the  Industry  to 
criticism  have  steadily  eroded  the  presump- 
tions of  good  faith  and  diligence  on  Its  part: 
juries  are  more  and  more  disposed  to  find 
tne  mar.u'icfaTers  gul.ty  A  certain  politi- 
cal edge  naa  also  appeared  The  ATA  Is 
known  as  the  '  Den^ocratir  Bar  Association:" 
Its  members  are  instinctuA  Democrats,  much 
as  the  ABA  members  are  Republicans.  At 
recent  meetings  of  the  Trial  Lawyers,  elected 
axid  appointed  officials  have  competed  -srlth 
o.ie   ^neither   in   denouncing   Detro;; 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  tlie  failure  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government  has 
given  an  unusual  opening  to  legislators, 
which  by  and  Urge  they  have  exploited.  At 
the  Federal  level,  for  example,  it  has  been 
men  such  as  former  Congressman  Kenneth 
Roberts  and  Senator  Abraham  Risico^f  who 
have  prodded  the  government  into  action. 
Somehow  there  were  legislators  who  retained 
their  freedom  of  action  when  all  else  was 
paralysis 

The  Industry  has  now  announced  that  It 
wUl  not  only  accept  but  actually  requests 
govemme:;!  rcKulation,  This  Is  a  normal, 
predictable  outcome.  For  Its  own  protection 
the  industry  has  to  get  Itself  regulated  by 
the  Federal  government.  What  only  a  decade 
ago  Viis,  unthinica'jle.  has  now  become  all 
but  Inevitable  The  companies  must  get 
their  products  formally  certified  as  safe  In 
order  to  protect  themselves  from  massive 
litigation  If  everything  continues  to  form, 
the  next  step  will  be  for  the  industry  to  seek 
to  dominate  the  government  agency  charged 
with  regulating  ;t,  and  so  we  begin  another 
chapter  of  exposure  leading  to  leglslaUon  Im- 
posing regulation  that  ends  up  more  like 
collusion  than  anvthing  el.^e 

This  process  has.  of  course,  begun.  The 
Federal  government  now  specifies  safety  fea- 
tures t.^iat  must  be  Incorporated  In  vehicles 
It  purchases  The  Administration  proposes 
to  extend  this  technique  to  all  vehicles  sold 
in  InterFtate  commerce  Federal  tire  safety 
specifications  are  on  their  way.  State  regu- 
lations of  this  or  that  feature  of  vehicle 
design  are  starting  up  again  (there  was  an 
earlier  period  when  such  items  as  windshield 
wipers  were  ordained  i  and  may  be  expected 
to  multiply,  A  federal  law  controlling  auto- 
mobile exhausts  was  signed  in  October,  1985. 
and  Federal  standards  will  take  effect  In  tlie 
fall  of  1967 

Because  of  the  failure  of  leadership  In  the 
automobile  Industry,  the  Issue  Is  coming 
more  and  more  to  be  defined  as  one  of 
regulating  the  conduct  of  that  one  IndTistry. 
But  this  would  deal  at  best  with  only  part 
of  the  problem  From  the  outset,  the  prin- 
cipal question  of  traffic  safety  has  been;  what 
kind  of  problem  is  If  It  is  not  fundamen- 
tally a  problem^  of  law  breaking  or  of  profit 
making,  although  it  involves  both  tbose 
things.  The  closest  one  can  come  to  an  ade- 
quate conception  is  reCected  in  the  state- 
ment of  John  F  Kennedy  during  the  presi- 
dential campaign  of  I960:  "Traffic  accidents 
con.stltute  one  of  the  greatest,  perhaps  th« 
greatest,  of  the  nation's  public  health  prob- 
lems "  I  wrote  the  statement.  I  r.Uher  doubt 
the  President  ever  saw  it;  certainly  nothing 
much  was  done  about  it  in  his  administra- 
tion But  the  idea  has  gained  Increasing 
acceptance.  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennejt.  for 
one,  clearly  grasps  the  concept  and  cites  his 
brother's  statement. 

The  point  Is  that  traffic  accidents  are  part 
of  the  general  phenomenon  of  accidents, 
which  have  become  the  largest  single  cause 
of  death  between  ages  one  and  thlrty-flve 
for  most  of  the  Industrial  nations  of  the 
woricj.     They  are  a  particular  aspect  of  otir 


culture.  Moreover,  tbe  social  response  to 
them  has  been  characterized  by  a  peculiar 
cultural  lag.  Just  as  classical  forms  of  dis- 
ease were  In  general  treated  by  ma^lc  up  un- 
til perhaps  two  centuries  ago,  accidents  have 
until  this  moment  been  thotight  of  as  some- 
how "wild"  occurrences  which  do  not  con- 
form to  the  sequential  chain  of  casual  events 
that  define  the  way  things  In  general  occur. 

This  happens  not  to  be  so.  In  a  series  of 
apercus  that  began  hardly  two  decades  ago, 
a  tiny  number  of  American  and  British  re- 
searchers, primarily  medical  men,  have  un- 
ravelled the  etiology  of  the  accident  to  show 
that  It  Is,  In  fact,  fundamentally  similar 
to  disease— "to  the  Initiation  of  Infectious 
and  other  instilts  to  the  body,  which  have 
long  been  the  concern  of  preventative  medi- 
cine." This  began  with  the  perception  that 
accidents  do  In  fact  fit  the  classic  public 
health  pattern  of  hoet-agent-envlronment. 
Perhaps  the  most  Important  refinement  came 
with  the  conception  that  the  agent — e.g. 
the  bacillus — was  not  all  the  various  Instru- 
ments by  which  one  can  get  knocked  on  the 
head,  but  rather  the  abnormal  energy  ex- 
change produced  thereby.  (In  an  Instance 
of  scientific  serendipity,  this  occurred  al- 
most simultaneously  to  two  men:  William 
Haddon,  Jr.,  and  James  J.  Olbson  working 
unawares  within  miles  of  one  another  In 
upstate  New  York.)  As  the  forms  of  energy 
exchange  can  for  practical  purposes  be  re- 
duced to  five  categories:  mechanical,  ther- 
mal, electrical.  Ionizing,  and  chemical,  the 
conception  of  accidents  as  diseases  suddenly 
emerges  In  a  manageable  form.  Significantly, 
It  w&B  In  puzzling  over  traffic  safety  that 
much  of  this  theory  was  formulated. 

The  Issue,  then.  Is  whether  the  national 
committee  to  the  problem  of  traffic  safety 
will  occur  at  this  level  of  understanding, 
or  whether  It  will  proceed  In  the  honorable 
but  outdated  tradition  of  muckraking,  ex- 
posure, legislation,  and  regulation  by  bu- 
reaucracy. Traffic  safety  Is  a  problem  for 
scientists.  Including  social  scientists.  The 
object  should  be  not  merely  to  produce  ade- 
quately designed  vehicles,  but  to  produce  a 
traffic  system  that  Is  as  efficient  as  can  'be 
attained  given  competing  values,  and  which 
as  much  as  possible  will  put  an  end  to  the 
present  Idiocies  of  armed  police  arresting 
and  often  Imprisoning  hordes  of  citizens  who 
are  then  hauled  before  courts  Incompetent 
to  Judge  a  problem  that  In  any  event  Is  al- 
most Impossible  to  define  In  legal  terms. 
Federal  concern  with  automobile  trans- 
portation, properly  conceived,  could  In  the 
end  produce  less  bureaucracy,  less  harass- 
ment, less  regulation,  less  Intimidation,  In- 
sult and  coercion.  That  should  be  the  na- 
tional object,  rather  than  simply  the  pun- 
ishment of  motor  magnates.  The  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966,  which  President  John- 
son has  sent  to  Congress,  having  announced 
It  In  bis  State  of  the  Union  Message,  has 
this  potential,  but  not  as  It  Is  now  drawn, 
nor  as  It  Is  likely  to  be  administered. 

The  nation's  largest  Industry  is  about  to 
come  under  Peder&l  regulations.  The  reac- 
tion of  the  automobile  Industry  has  'been  to 
try  to  discredit  the  character  of  one  of  Its 
most  responsible  critics.  The  nation's  largest, 
or  near  to  largest,  public  health  problem  Is 
about  to  receive  massive  research  support. 
The  reaction  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
(or  whoever  made  the  decision)  Is  to  give 
the  management  of  the  problem  to  the  Com- 
merce Department,  which  presided  over  the 
development  of  the  present  crisis.  The  pro- 
fessors of  btislness  administration  are  silent. 
The  regulatory  economists  are  elsewhere 
engaged.  The  press  is  mostly  Interested  in 
humbling  of  General  Motors. 

Somewhere  In  all  this  there  must  be  persona 
who  will  try  to  sort  out  the  public  Interest. 
The  outcome  will  test  the  vitality  of  the 
American  system.  In  the  meantime,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  business  and  government  bureauc- 
racies Is  a  fact  to  be  noted  with  little  pleasure. 


SUPPLXMENTAL    STATEMENT 

(By  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan) 


At  the  outset  of  these  hearings  a  weA 
ago  a  representative  of  the  automobile  In- 
dustry came  forth  and,  to  the  surprise  of  no 
one  who  has  followed  this  subject,  offered 
not  only  to  accept  but  in  fact  requested  leg- 
islation "with  the  ultimate  authority  and 
duty  residing  In  the  Federal  government  to 
set   vehicle   safety   p)erformance   standards." 

This  request  was  predictable  and  inevi- 
table: one  out  of  every  three  automobiles 
manufactured  In  Detroit  ends  up  with  blood 
on  It.  The  victims  of  those  accidents  have 
begun  to  sue^he  corporation  who  manu- 
factures those  vehicles.  The  companies 
therefore,  for  their  own  protection,  must  get 
their  products  certified  as  safe  by  the  Federal 
government.  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
word  "duty"  In  Mr.  Bugas'  statement. 

In  any  normal  situation  the  Congress 
would  have  every  reason  to  accept  the  good 
faith  and  plain  dealing  of  the  Industry  rep- 
resentatives. I  submit,  however,  that  this 
Is  not  a  normal  situation.  I  have  for  ten 
years — from  the  time  Congressman  Roberts 
began  hearings — been  Involved  in  this  sub- 
ject, and  If  that  experience  has  any  value  I 
offer  you  my  Judgment  that  the  Industry 
cannot  be  depended  upon. 

Senator  Ribicojt  for  one  has  noted  that 
the  Industry's  proposal  would  require  the 
Federal  government  to  collaborate  in  intri- 
cate detail  with  the  'Vehicle  Equipment  Safe- 
ty Commission  that  has  been  established  by 
the  State  governments.  I  offer  you  the  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  Jeffry  O'Connell  and  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Myers  In  their  book  "Safety  Last"  that 
this  commission  is  impotent.  Incompetent, 
and  utterly  dominated  by  the  Industry. 

Recently  Mr.  Lynn  Townsend,  President  of 
the  Chrysler  Corporation,  explained  this  pro- 
posal. The  companies,  he  declared,  would 
"like  to  see  (standards)  set  by  the  people 
who  have  been  Involved  for  many  years  with 
the  Industry." 

I  submit  that  this  is  precisely  what  must 
not  happen.  If  It  Is  allowed  to  happen  we 
shall  have  lost  this  desperately  Important 
opportunity. 

The  landscape  of  American  government  is 
littered  with  the  bones  of  Eigencies  set  up 
to  curb  the  voracious  appetite  of  private  In- 
terests only  to  be  devoured  by  them. 

The  only  way  we  can  escape  this  dreary 
and  even  squalid  outcome  will  be  to  esub- 
lish  an  entirely  new  organization,  headed  by 
and  staffed  by  scientists,  medical  doctors  and 
engineers  who  will  hold  themselves  respon- 
sible to  their  own  standards  of  professional 
Integrity  as  well  as  to  the  public  trust  Im- 
posed on  them.  That  there  are  such  men, 
none  can  doubt. 

I  would  like  finally  to  state  my  belief  that 
this  would  best  be  accomplished  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Traffic  Safety 
Agency  as  proposed  by  Congressman  Mackat, 
and  some  46  Members  of  Congress. 
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OUR  SISTER  DEMOCRACY— THE 
STATE  OF  ISRAEL 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  (X)nsent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fribdkl]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  ttiere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
on  May  14,  1948,  upon  the  termination 
of  the  British  mandate  over  Palestine, 
that  the  State  of  Israel  was  proclaimed 
as  an  Independent  nation. 

As  Americans,  we  all  share  gratifica- 
tion in  observing  that  event  because  the 


State  of  Israel  has  been  a  parliamentary 
democracy  since  its  inception  as  a  na- 
tion. There,  in  the  strategically  impor- 
tant Middle  East,  It  stands  as  a  bastion 
of  freedom  and  tis  an  object  lesson  that 
a  democratic  and  parliamentary  govern- 
ment is  best.  The  entire  free  world  has 
a  friend  and  ally  in  that  once  ancient 
land  that  was  reborn  18  years  ago. 

Israel's  greatest  force  Is  spiritual.  It 
has  performed  miracles.  It  has  moved 
mountains.  It  has  regenerated  peoples 
and  nations.  It  is  Eilmost  unbelievable 
how  a  little  nation,  with  all  the  odds 
against  It,  could  have  overcome  most  of 
Its  difficulties  and  won  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  the  free  world. 

To  be  sure,  Israel  is  a  very  young  na- 
tion—only 18  years  old.  During  this 
very  short  time  It  has  performed  won- 
ders which  would  have  been  considered 
Impossible  18  years  ago. 

Israel's  economic  and  cultural  progress 
Is  due  to  three  things:  The  pioneering 
spirit  that  Inspired  its  Immigrants  who 
responded  to  the  challenge  of  the  then 
desolate  area;  the  feeling  of  the  people 
that  they  are  partners  in  the  enterprise 
of  Israel's  resurgence  in  its  ancient 
homeland;  and  the  power  of  modem 
science  and  technology. 

The  State  of  Israel  Is  a  peace-loving 
nation,  which  recognizes  the  folly  and 
futility  of  war.  Israel  reahzes  that  her 
destiny  is  bound  up  with  that  of  human- 
ity as  a  whole  and  that  her  safety  de- 
pends on  peace  among  all  the  nations. 
In  her  own  country,  she  strives  to  ex- 
emplify that  which  is  best  in  our  own 
United  States  through  the  establishment 
of  a  society  built  on  liberty,  equality,  tol- 
erance, and  democracy.  She  stands  fast 
as  a  religious  country,  as  America's 
friend,  and  as  an  implacable  foe  of  Red 
communism  that  would  try  to  destroy 
all  religions. 

The  United  States  was  the  first  coun- 
try to  extend  diplomatic  recognition  to 
Israel.  Our  faith  in  her  has  been  more 
than  justified.  In  the  midst  of  an  area 
of  hostile  and  fighting  neighbors,  she  has 
been  an  example  of  stability,  prosperity, 
and  progress. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  18th  anniver- 
sary of  the  rebirth  of  the  "land  of  the 
Bible,"  I  know  my  colleagues  In  the  Con- 
gress join  me  In  wishing  Israel  a  "happy 
birthday."  May  it  continue  to  be  a 
haven  for  the  oppressed  and  persecuted 
from  communistic  and  fascist  nations 
and  inspire  other  nations  to  become  part 
of  the  free  world.  May  that  country 
wntinue  to  prosper  and  grow  with  the 
help  of  her  allies. 
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PARTICIPATION  SALES  ACT  OP  1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
irom  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker. 
,J"^"d  to  support  H.R.  14544.  This 
i?Tocl^°"~'*^^  Participation  Sales  Act 
01  i»66— is  a  tried  and  true  method  of 


financing.  It  will  enable  us  to  continue 
the  necessary  and  needed  direct  financ- 
ing programs  of  the  Federal  Government 
while  at  the  same  time  Increasing  the 
participation  of  private  funds  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  those  programs  which 
now  do  not  need  complete  Federal  direct 
financing. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  based  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  secondary 
mortgage  operations. 

Under  this  program,  as  we  all  know, 
when  Fannie  Mae  buys  mortgages,  It 
provides  lenders  with  cash  to  reinvest 
In  other  mortgages  or  in  new  construc- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  under  Fannie 
Mae  secondary  mortgage  operations, 
when  private  lenders  have  more  money 
available  than  outlets  they  can  buy  exist- 
ing mortgages  from  the  Fannie  Mae 
portfolio. 

Of  course,  this  whole  Fannie  Mae  op- 
eration has  been  heralded  as  a  great 
success  In  that  It  provides  for  flow  of 
funds  between  lenders  and  borrowers 
and  sellers  and  purchasers. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sales 
Participation  Act  of  1966  operates  on 
this  same  principle.  The  programs  to 
be  Included  under  this  bill  would  enlist 
private  financial  resources  in  the  par- 
ticipation pool  or  pools  to  be  established 
for  those  programs  such  as  the  Small 
Business  Administration  which  do  have 
marketability.  By  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation we  will  continue  to  live  up  to  the 
principles  of  our  American  free  enter- 
prise capitalistic  system. 

I  urge  everyone  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion for  the  reasoiu  I  have  set  forth  here 
and  those  which  my  colleagues  have  and 
will  make. 

I  include  an  article  from  a  recent 
issue   of   the   Wall   Street   Journal   on 
FNMA  secondary  market  operations. 
Pannh:  Mae's  Pihst  Period  Mortgage  But- 

INO    Set    High,    Neaklt    DotrsuNG    Paios 

QtlARTEH'S 

The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
said  It  poured  an  unprecedented  amount  of 
money  into  the  housing  mortgage  market  In 
the  first  3  months  of  this  year. 

The  agency's  report  came  amid  growing 
Indications  that  tightening  mortgage  credit 
has  been  causing  dislocations  in  house  prices 
besides  continuing  to  press  upward  or  mort- 
gage Interest  rates. 

Fannie  Mae  In  this  year's  first  quarter 
bought  a  record  $7978  million  of  Govern- 
ment-backed mortgages  on  the  secondary,  or 
resale,  market,  almost  double  the  $405.4  mil- 
lion purchases  of  the  last  quarter  of  1965.  the 
prevlotis  high.  The  total  for  the  latest  pe- 
riod marked  the  sixth  consecutive  quarter  In 
which  mortgage  purchases  Increased  from 
the  preceding  three  months. 

J.  Stanley  Baughman,  Fannie  Mae  presi- 
dent, said  the  continued  rise  In  purchases 
"refiected  the  general  scarcity  of  privately 
held  funds  avaUable  for  mortgage  financing." 
This  tightening,  he  noted,  has  been  caused 
by  "large  and  expanding  credit  demands  of 
business.  Government,  and  consumers"  gen- 
M^Uy.  "As  a  result,"  he  added,  "private 
lending  institutions  In  need  of  liquidity  sold 
mortgages  to  FNMA  In  unprecedented 
volume." 

When  Fannie  Mae  buys  mortgages.  It  pro- 
vides lenders  with  fresh  cash  to  reinvest  in 
other  mortgages  or  In  new  construction. 
Conversely,  when  private  lenders  have  more 
money  available  than  outlets,  they  can  buy 


exlsUng  mortgages  from  Fannie  Mae's  port- 
folio. 

SAI.ES    DWINDLED    TO    1VICKLK 

Mortgage  sales  by  Fannie  Mae  In  the 
March  quarter  dwindled  practically  to  a 
trickle,  the  agency  announced  in  Washing- 
ton. Sales  In  the  period  slumped  to  only  six 
mortgagee  for  $62,000,  down  from  sales  of  18 
mortgages  for  $221,000  In  the  previous  quar- 
ter. By  contrast  sales  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1966  totaled  1,719  mortgages  amounting  to 
$19,665,000  " 

This  year's  first  quarter  purchases  of  $797  8 
mllUon,  comprising  61.789  separate  Govern- 
ment-backed mortgages,  were  by  far  the  larg- 
est for  any  quarter  since  Fannie  Mae's  sec- 
ondary  operations  began  In  1964  The  March 
period's  volume  was  more  than  eight  times 
that  of  the  first  quarter  of  1965,  when  8  636 
mortgages  were  bought  for  $94.7  mllUon. 

The  extent  to  which  tightening  mortgage 
money  conditions  have  been  affecting  hous- 
ing  prices  was  suggested  by  real  estate  brok- 
ers, appraisers  and  other  specialists  at  a  na- 
tional mortgage  banking  conference  yester- 
day In  the  New  York  HUton  Hotel.  The  real 
estate  men  predicted  a  rise  of  6  to  10  percent 
In  the  price  of  new  houses  in  coming  month» 
if  current  Infiatlonary  trends  continue  In  the 
economy, 

John  R.  White,  vice  president  of  James  D 
Landauer  Associates,  a  New  York  real  estate 
consultant,  termed  the  expected  Increase 
probably  the  most  significant  Jump  In  resi- 
dential home  prices  since  1960."  He  said  an- 
nual price  boosts  In  the  past  five  years  have 
averaged  from  2.7  to  3.2  percent.  The  real  es- 
tate speclalUts  stressed  that  rising  costs  of 
labor  and  materials  as  well  as  credit  condl- 
tlons  have  been  exerting  Increasingly  strone 
upward  pressure  on  home  prices. 

One  of  the  housing  men  forecast  that 
paradoxically,  prices  of  older  existing  housed 
Will  decline  In  some  areas  while  those  on  new 
homes  go  up.  He  explained  that  as  most 
home  lenders  channel  scarce  mortgage  credit 
increasingly  into  newer  housing,  older  units 
will  tend  to  be  In  oversupply.  depressing  their 
sale  prices.  '       «-  b  >^c" 

A  banker-economist  told  the  mortgage 
banking  conference  that  any  subetantua 
further  tightening  of  Federal  Reserve  mone- 
tary policy  could  severely  dislocate  the  mort- 
gage money  market.  For  this  reason,  he  said 
he  doubted  that  the  Federal  Reserve  would 
bew  down  much  more  vigorously  on  bank 
crcuiii. 

Ouy  E.  Noyes,  senlw  vice  president  and 
economist  of  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co 
New  York,  noted  that  savings  and  loan  aaso-' 
clatlons  and  other  thrift  Institutions  spe- 
cializing In  mortgage  credit  already  have 
been  having  difficulty  in  matching  risin* 
rates  offered  savers  by  commercial  banks  He 
warned  that  any  further  sharp  increase  In 
the  basic  rate  structure  could  "llteraUy" 
price  the  mortgage  credit  Bpeclallste  out  of 
the  market 

"The  Federal  Reserve  Is  as  well  aware  of 
this  situation  as  anyone— perhaps  better 
aware,"  Mr.  Noyes  declared.  '"While  we  may 
see  some  further  'snugging  up'  of  monetary 
policy,  drastic  changes  aren't  a  probablUtv  " 
he  stated.  " 

MOBTOAOX    DBLQfQUEKCIES 

In  a  related  development,  the  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association  of  America,  sponsors  of 
the  mortgage  conference,  reported  that  resi- 
dential mortgage  delinquency  rates  declined 
In  the  quarter  ended  March  31  from  year-end 
figures,  but  were  sMll  higher  than  In  the 
flret  1966  quarter. 

At  the  end  of  March.  3.02  percent  of  all 
mortgages  surveyed  were  deUnquent  30  days 
of  more,  according  to  the  trade  group.  This 
was  down  from  3.28  percent  at  December  31, 
but  was  up  from  2.94  percent  on  March  8l! 
1965. 
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By  type  of  loan  mortgages  Insured  by  the 
Feder:tl  Housing  Administration  had  a  3.2© 
percent,  deilaqiiency  rate  against  3.59  percent 
at  the  start  of  the  year  and  3.20  percent  a 
year  earlier,  while  delinquency  on  Veterans 
.Administrailon-gUciranteed  mortgages  de- 
clined to  3.31  percent  on  March  31  from  3.60 
percent  on  December  31,  but  increased  from 
3  21  percent  a  year  earlier. 

■Conventional."  or  non-Oovernment- 
bucked  mortgages,  had  a  1.72  percent  de- 
Unquenry  rate  at  'he  end  of  the  quarter, 
.=igainst  1.87  percent  on  December  31  and  1.71 
percent  a  year  earlier. 

Fannie   M.\e    Debentt-re   Isstte 
By   a   WiUI  Street   Journal  staff  reporter) 
Wa.shington  -  The  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  said  It  will  offer  next  Tues- 
day $400  m.IUon  of  5.45  percent  debentures. 
The  Government-backed  securities  will  be 
used  to  finance  the  agency's  secondary  mar- 
ket   dealings    In    existing    home    mortgages. 
The  price  will  be  announced  on  the  day  the 
Issue   Is   to    be   sold    by  Pannle   Mae's   fiscal 
agent.  John  H.  Claiborne.  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
and  a  nationwide  selling  group.     The  lavi- 
month  Issue  is  to  be  dated  May  23  and  ma- 
ture June  12,  1967. 

Pannle  Mae's  most  recent  debenture  sale, 
of  $250  million  of  a  14-month  matxirlty,  was 
priced  to  yield  a  record  5.38  percent.  The 
face  Interest  rate  on  those  securities  was 
5.30  percent. 


MORTOAGC  PtraCHASKS  BT   FMMA  'UP   Shabplt 
The   record   purchases    of   $797,803,000   of 

mortgages  during  the  first  three  months  of 
1966  by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation In  Its  secondary  market  operations  Is 
chartered  here  In  relation  to  FNMA's  activity 
In  this  area  since  the  program  whs  started  In 
1954 

The  agency  purchases  mortgages  during 
periods  of  short  money  supplies — providing 
lenders  with  new  funds  for  making  mort- 
gage loans — and  sells  mortgages  during 
periods  when  the  supply  of  privately  held 
funds  are  plentiful. 

Since  the  operations  were  established  In 
;S54.  the  iissijciation  has  purchased  667,435 
mortgages  for  $6,761,647,000  and  has 
sold  199,570  mortgages  amounting  to 
12,336,241.000. 

In  the  Srsi  quarter  r-.t  this  year  it  ptir- 
chased  61.739  mortgages  for  the  record 
$797  8  million,  and  sold  six  mortgages  for 
$62,000, 


N.ATTON.AL  TRANSPORT  NEEDS 

Mr  HANSEN  of  Iowa,  Mr  Speaker. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Farnsley ]  may 
extend  hl.s  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
(bjeciion  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.     Mr.  Speaker— 

The  entire  transportation  p!cti;re  Is  chang- 
ing so  rapidly  that  It  has  become  essential 
to  create  a  single  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  Iceep  track  of  what  is  going  on 
and  to  char  nel  Government  spending  and 
research  Into  areas  where  thev  .ix^  most 
r.eeded. 

So  editorialized  the  Lousiville.  Ky., 
Courier-Journal  recently  on  President 
Johnson's  proposal  for  a  Department  of 
Transportation. 

The  Courier- Journal  noted: 

The  sxiggestlon  Is  not  new;  John  P  Ken- 
nedy and  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  consldOTBd 
creating  the  same  post  A  whol«  new  set  of 
Imperatives    has    arisen    In    the    meantime 


which  make  the  proposal  more  timely  than 
ever. 

I  Insert  the  Courier-Journal  editorial  in 
the  RscoaD : 

[Prom  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courler-Jownal, 
Mar.  7, 1966] 

Nkw  Directions  and  Methods  fok  Nationaz. 
Tranbpobt  Needs 
The  entire  transp>ortatlon  picture  is  chang- 
ing so  rapidly  that  it  has  become  essential 
to  create  a  single  agency  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  keep  track  of  what  Is  going  on 
and  to  channel  government  spending  and 
research  into  the  areas  where  they  are  most 
needed. 

To  this  end  President  Johnson  has  asked 
for  a  cabinet-level  department  consolidating 
the  activities  of  11  separate  federal  agencies. 
Hie  suggestion  is  not  a  new  one.  Presidents 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower 
considered  creating  the  same  r>08t.  A  whole 
new  set  of  lmp>eratlves  has  arisen  in  the 
meantime  which  make  the  proposal  more 
timely  than  ever. 

The  nation  has  at  last  become  conscious 
of  the  need  for  a  drive,  coordinated  at  the 
federal  level,  for  safer  automobiles  and  tires. 
There  have  been  calls  for  an  end  to  the 
meaningless  numbers  game  In  reporting 
traffic  fatalities  and  a  start  on  a  more  scien- 
tific approach  to  the  reasons  so  many  of  us 
drive  ourselves  to  our  deaths.  There  has 
been  comment  about  the  disparity  in  death 
rates  between  various  modes  of  transporta- 
tion and  speculation  about  how  this  relates 
to  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  safety  re- 
search. 

The  President's  message  was  responsive  to 
this  concern.  He  called  for  Increased  fed- 
eral grants  to  state  highway  safety  programs, 
construction  of  a  national  highway  safety 
research  and  test  center  and  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  determine  the 
need  for  additional  safety  standards  for 
automobiles. 

The  whole  question  of  priorities  has  also 
come  in  for  a  good  deal  of  public  attention 
lately.  Is  it  fair  to  subsidize  the  automobile 
by  putting  up  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  inter- 
state highways  while  starving  mass  transit? 
Is  It  worth  rebuilding  the  nation's  merchant 
marine  fleet  at  vast  cost  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment? 'Would  It  make  more  sense,  for 
example,  to  put  the  money  Into  hydrofoil 
boats  which  could  ply  the  inland  waterways? 
The  President  has  indicated  that  he  means 
to  stick  with  a  1974  deadline  for  a  supersonic 
airliner,  but  it  could  be  that  a  transportation 
czar  would  see  more  need  for  a  subsonic  jet 
bus  which  could  carry  750  passengers  at  low 
rates  and  thus  lure  more  travelers  into  the 
air. 

The  transportation  problems  of  the  eastern 
seaboard  are  forerunners  of  what  cities  like 
LoulsvlUe  and  Lexington  may  someday  be 
faced  with.  Railroads,  the  single  great  un- 
Bubsidized  portion  of  the  American  transpor- 
tation system,  must  revive  their  commuter 
and  short-haul  passenger  service  if  the  travel 
needs  of  our  populous  areas  are  to  be  met. 
Once  in  or  near  a  large  city,  mass  transit 
must  be  added  to  the  transportation  mix  if 
we  are  to  avoid  being  choked  to  death  by  our 
own  automobiles.  At  present,  mass  transit 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Ulti- 
mately, It  should  be  transferred  to  the  new 
department  so  that  the  President's  goal  of 
having  all  trans{x>rtation  functions  coordi- 
nated "in  a  single  coherent  Instrument  of 
government"  can  be  met. 


POLICE  WEEK 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.    Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dices]  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
explosive  and  tender  nature  of  police-Ne- 
gro community  relations  across  the  coun- 
try, Detroit  has  been  imique  in  avoid- 
ing incidents  which  have  characterized 
communities  similarly  situated. 

This  Is  not  to  say,  however,  that  ten- 
sions do  not  exist  with  potentials  for 
trouble  nor  that  the  present  record  can 
continue  unless  those  tensions  are  al- 
layed through  conscientious  planning  to 
create  between  police  and  the  citizen 
community  a  climate  of  understanding, 
respect,  cooperation,  and  assistance  in 
maintaining  law  and  order.  Detroit's 
unique  situation  is  due  to  the  efforts  of 
an  alert  leadership  which  recognizes  the 
problems  and  dangers.  While  the  De- 
troit Police  Department  has  been  wisely 
responsive  In  various  ways  to  criticism 
and  claims  of  the  Negro  community  it  is 
still  wisely  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
its  job  is  not  done  In  building  toward  this 
kind  of  relationship.  It  is,  therefore,  to 
be  commended  and  encouraged  in  its 
cooperative  and  good  working  relation- 
ship with  the  Michigan  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

Its  Detroit  Police  Recruiting  Office  is 
also  able  to  be  commended  and  encour- 
aged this  "PoUce  Week"  for  its  efforts 
to  initiate  response  to  the  concern  of 
the  community  regarding  discrimina- 
tion in  recruitment,  selection,  training, 
assignment  to  duty,  and  promotion. 
Spokesmen  for  the  office  cite  an  increase 
in  Negro  patrolmen  for  the  year  1965 
and  a  sincere  concentration  directed  to- 
ward securing  additional  Negroes  for 
service. 
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AMEND  PACKERS  AND  STOCK- 
YARDS  ACT 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Bandstra]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  4  I  introduced  H.R.  14879.  a  bUl  to 
amend  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act. 
The  basic  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  update  a  law  which  has  served  the 
Nation  well. 

The  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  was 
enacted  in  1921 — 45  years  ago.  The  act 
originally  regulated  the  marketing  of 
livestock  at  the  large  pubUc  markets  and 
the  activities  of  meat  packers.  In  1935, 
the  act  was  broadened  to  cover  poultry, 
handled  or  slaughtered  in  commerce. 
The  act  was  further  broadened  in  1958 
to  cover  the  marketing  of  livestock  at  the 
smaller  country  markets  and  in  trans- 
actions In  commerce  away  from  public 
markets. 

Drastic  changes  have  taken  place  In 
the  marketing  of  livestock,  poultry,  and 
meat  since   the  provisions  of  the  act. 


presently  in  effect,  were  enacted.  In 
1921,  packers  bought  most  of  their  live- 
stock at  tile  few  large  terminal  markets. 
Today,  however,  they  buy  about  two- 
thirds  of  their  livestock  away  frcwn  the 
large  terminal  markets  at  thousands  of 
decentralized  locations. 

When  the  act  was  originally  passed, 
large  packers  had  a  dominant  market 
power  position  with  respect  to  retailers. 
Today,  however,  large  chalnstores  have 
greater  bargaining  power  than  the  larg- 
est of  the  packers. 

Vertical  integration  In  the  poultry  In- 
dustry was  virtually  unknown  when  the 
poultry  provisions  of  the  a^t  were  added 
in  1935.  Today,  however,  about  95  per- 
cent of  the  broilers  are  produced  under 
a  vertically  integrated  operation — that 
is.  the  processor  or  other  integrator  owns 
the  birds  and  they  are  produced  by  his 
employees  or  under  his  control  through 
contractual  arrangements. 

Many  farm  leaders  and  others  have 
recognized  the  necessity  for  updating  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rapid  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred and  which  are  occurring  in  the 
livestock,  poultry,  and  meat  industries. 

The  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  is  too 
vital  to  allow  it  to  become  antiquated. 
It  affords  protection  to  producers,  in- 
dustry groups,  and  consumers  alike  with 
respect  to  about  $12  billion  worth  of 
livestock,  $18  billion  worth  of  meat,  and 
$3  billion  worth  of  poultry  annually,  or  a 
total  of  about  $33  billion  worth  of  com- 
modities. 

Farmers  derive  approximately  one- 
third  of  their  cash  income  from  the  sale 
of  livestock  alone,  and,  therefore.  It  is 
vital  that  they  be  protected  from  unfair 
or  monopolistic  practices  in  the  sale  of 
their  livestock. 

HR.  14879,  which  I  have  Introduced, 
provides  for  a  complete  updating  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act  to  make  it  a  more  effective  instru- 
ment for  protecting  producers.  Industry 
groups,  and  consumers. 

iNJtrNcnoKS 

One  of  the  major  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  request  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  to  obtain  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order  or  Injunction  to 
prevent  irreparable  damage.  Such  an 
injunction  could  be  issued  only  by  a  Fed- 
eral judge  upon  a  showing  made  by  a 
U.S.  attorney  that  the  restraining  order 
or  Injunction  is  needed  to  prevent  imme- 
<llate  irreparable  damage.  This  au- 
thority could  be  used,  for  example,  in 
case  a  person  subject  to  the  act  failed  to 
pay  or  was  unable  to  pay  for  livestock, 
meat,  or  poultry,  or  failed  to  remit  to  the 
person  entitled  thereto  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  such  commodities  sold  on  a 
commission  basis.  It  could  also  be  used  if 
a  person  operated  in  violation  of  the  act 
in  a  fraudulent  manner  which  may  en- 
oanger  payment  for  commodities  pur- 
chased by  him  or  result  in  injury  to  per- 
sons with  whom  he  engages  In  business. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  no 
present  authority  to  prevent  irreparable 
?Miage  in  such  cases.  At  present,  the 
^retary  can  file  an  administrative  dis- 
ciplinary action.  This  can  result  In  the 
Suspension  of  the  registration  of  a  com- 


mission agency  or  dealer,  for  a  reason- 
able period  of  time,  and  in  a  cease  and 
desist  order  requiring  the  person  to  stop 
engaging  In  the  practice  in  the  future. 
In  the  case  of  a  packer,  a  cease  and  desist 
order  is  the  only  administrative  SMStlon 
which  can  be  taken. 

Such  administrative  proceedings  can. 
if  vigorously  contested,  take  1  or  more 
years  to  complete.  An  additional  year, 
or  more,  can  be  consumed  by  an  appeal  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals  or  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  During  all  of 
these  years  of  litigation  the  respondent  is 
free  to  continue  the  prcictlce  which  may 
be  causing  irreparable  damage  to  count- 
less numbers  of  persons. 

A  more  speedy  remedy  is  plainly  re- 
quired. Federal  judges  do  not  issue 
restraining  orders  or  injunctions  in  the 
absence  of  strong  evidence  of  Irreparable 
damage.  If  such  evidence  is  demon- 
strated, speedy  action  to  prevent  Ir- 
reparable damage  should  be  available. 

REPARATIONS 

H.R.  14879  would  also  modernize  the 
reiMiration  provisions  of  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act.  Under  the  reparation 
provisions,  an  injured  party  may  file  a 
claim  with  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Division  for  money  damages.  After  a 
hearing,  the  Secretary  can  order  the  pay- 
ment of  money  damages  to  the  Injured 
party. 

At  present,  reparation  awards  are  is- 
sued against  stockyard  owners.  Livestock 
commission  agencies  and  dealers — but 
not  against  packers.  When  the  act  was 
passed  in  1921.  producers  sold  very  little 
livestock  directly  to  packers.  Now  that 
packers  buy  a  large  part  of  their  live- 
stock directly  from  producers,  packers 
should  be  subject  to  the  reparation  pro- 
visions of  the  act. 

When  reparation  actions  are  filed  with 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Division, 
they  investigate  the  matter  thoroughly. 
Their  investigative  file  becomes  a  part 
of  the  record  in  the  reparation  proceed- 
ing. Without  this  impartial  investiga- 
tion by  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Di- 
vision, a  producer  would  have  little 
chance  of  developing  sufficient  evidence 
to  bring  a  court  action  against  a  packer. 

If  the  reparation  provisions  are  ex- 
tended to  apply  to  packers,  this  would 
mean  that  a  packer  could  use  the  repara- 
tion procedure  to  his  advantage  If  an- 
other packer  failed  to  comply  with  the 
act  with  respect  to  a  sale  of  meat.  Even 
in  the  absence  of  reparation  provisions 
applicable  to  packers,  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Division  obtained  about  a 
million  dollars  last  year  in  informal 
settlements  involving  primarily  packers' 
transactions  with  other  packers. 

The  proposed  bill  further  strengthens 
the  reparation  provisions  by  requiring 
that  a  reparation  award  be  paid.  At 
present,  about  90  percent  of  the  amount 
of  money  involved  in  reparation  awards 
is  not  paid.  If  an  award  is  not  paid,  it  is 
up  to  the  complainant  to  sue  the  re- 
spondent in  court. 

The  proposed  bill  would  make  the  rep- 
aration provisions  more  meaningful.  If 
the  respondent  ordered  to  pay  damages 
does  not  pay  the  award  or  appeal  to  a 
court  to  have  the  award  set  aside,  he  is 
penalized.     The  penalty  as  to  a  regis- 


trant— that  Is,  a  commission  agency  or  a 
dealer— is  suspension  of  his  registration 
until  the  award  is  paid.  The  penalty  as 
to  a  packer— packers  are  not  required  by 
the  act  to  be  registered — is  a  $500  fine  for 
each  day  he  engages  in  business  until  the 
award  is  paid. 

PACKER    BONDIKC 

The  proposed  bill  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  require  bonds  of  packers  re- 
lating to  their  purchases  of  livestock. 
At  present,  commission  agencies  and 
dealers  must  file  a  bond — generally 
based  on  an  average  of  1  or  2  days'  busi- 
ness— but  packers  are  not  required  to 
file  bonds. 

In  earher  years,  most  producers  had 
bond  protection  on  livestock  sold  to 
packers  because  most  of  the  livestock 
passed  through  the  hands  of  commission 
agencies  or  dealers,  who  were  bonded. 
Now,  however,  with  almost  half  of  the 
livestock  purchased  by  packers  not  sub- 
ject to  any  bond  protection,  producers 
are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  a  bond 
in  direct  sales  to  packers. 

Recent  statistics  compiled  from  pack- 
er annual  reports  filed  with  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Division  show  that  about 
10  percent  of  the  meat  slaughterers  hsul 
current  liabihties  in  excess  of  their  cur- 
rent assets.  About  15  percent  of  the 
meat  slaughterers  had  less  than  $20,000 
worth  of  net  fixed  assets,  and  about  9 
percent  of  the  meat  slaughterers  had  less 
than  $10,000  worth  of  net  fixed  assets. 

During  the  years  from  1958  through 
1964,  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Divi- 
sion received  information  that  65  pack- 
ers ceased  or>eratlons  owing  $6.2  million 
for  livestock. 

The  need  for  packer  bonding  has  been 
recognized,  and  is  required,  by  13  States, 
20  livestock  organizations,  and  3  stock- 
yard companies. 

The  Packers  and  Stockyards  Division 
has  computed  that  the  total  annual  cost 
of  bonding  for  the  packing  Industry 
would  not  exceed  $150,000  if  packers 
were  bonded  in  the  same  manner  as  deal- 
ers, and  at  the  same  rates.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  packers  would  be  required 
to  file  a  bond  not  in  excess  of  $20,000, 
costing  about  $100  each. 

JURISDICTION 

The  proposed  bill  makes  it  clear  that 
the  Secretary's  jurisdiction  under  the 
Packers  and  Stoekyards  Act  applies  to 
chain  stores  and  other  retailers  of  meat 
and  poultry.  At  present,  chalnstores 
and  other  retailers  are  subject  to  the  act 
if  they  manufacture  or  prepare  meats  or 
meat  food  products  for  sale  or  shipment 
in  commerce — or  if  they  sltiughter  live- 
stock. The  Secretary  believes  that  many 
chalnstores  are  subject  to  the  act  as 
packers,  because  they  engage  in  such 
pitictices  as  breaking  carcasses,  corning, 
making  sausage,  or  grinding  meat.  This 
jurisdiction  is  being  contested,  however, 
by  some  of  the  leading  chalnstores.  The 
proposed  biU  would  make  it  clear  that 
the  Secretary's  jurisdiction  includes 
chalnstores  and  other  retailers  which 
market  meats  or  poultry. 

This  would  not  change  the  present  di- 
vision of  authority  between  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  as  to  retail  transactions. 
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The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  reiail  traiisac- 
MorLS  Involving  meat  or  pouiiry  prod- 
ucts. This  would  continue  under  the 
proposed  bill  However,  the  bill  would 
make  it  clear  that  the  Secreta:->'  has  jur- 
isdiction with  respect  to  wholesale  trans- 
actions Involving  the  sale  of  meat  from 
packers  to  retailers 

For  example,  if  a  chainslore  not  sub- 
ject lo  the  Secretary's  Jurisdiction  forced 
packers  to  give  discriminatory  allow- 
ances as  a  condition  of  selling  meat  to 
■he  chainstore,  the  St^cretary's  only 
remedy  would  be  to  bring  dLsciplinary  ac- 
tions aRainst  all  of  the  packers  who  aave 
the  discriminatory  allowances  But  the 
real  culprit  in  this  example  is  the  chain- 
store.  Under  the  proposed  amendments, 
u  wx)uid  be  clear  that  an  action  could 
be  brought  agamst  the  chainstore  re- 
quiring it  w)  cease  and  desist  from  forc- 
ing suppliers  into  giving  discriminatory 
allowances 

The  bill  also  makes  it  plain  that  In- 
tegrated EX3uitry  operations  are  subject 
t<:>  the  Secretary's  jurlsdiciion.  The  Sec- 
retary has  engaged  in  a  widespread  In- 
vestigation of  conditions  in  the  broiler 
industry,  particularly  In  the  South- 
eastern States.  Actions  have  been  in- 
stituted against  a  number  of  poultry 
jjr'x-essors  alleeuvtr  unfair  practice 
against  poultry  producers,  but  the  Sec- 
retar>''s  jurLsdictlon  has  been  challenged 
in  some  proceedings.  This  bill  makes  It 
clear  that  the  Secretary  has  jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  such  matters. 

The  bill  further  provides  tiiat  the  Sec- 
retary has  jurisdiction  over  any  trans- 
actions which  burden  or  affect  interstate 
commerce  This  is  necessary  so  that  the 
Secretary  can  assume  jurisdiction  over 
any  unfair  practice  which  haa  a  sig- 
nificant Impact  on  the  livestock,  poultry, 
or  meat  industries  even  though  the  par- 
ticular transaction  occurs  entirely  with- 
in a  State.  Under  today's  fragmented 
but  interrelated  marketing  system,  juris- 
dictional questions  will  ix;cupy  an  in- 
creasingly large  percentage  of  the  time 
and  attention  of  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Division  and  seriously  hamper  and 
cleiay  resolution  of  important  problems 
and  conditions  unless  a  broader,  more 
practical  approach  to  jurisdiction  is 
adopted. 

Moreover,  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Division  works  ver>'  closely  with  State 
officials  t-o  avoid  duplication  of  effort. 
Formal  memorandums  of  understandinff 
Invohlng  the  work  of  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Division  have  been  entered 
into  with  about  half  of  the  States.  The 
flr«!t  formal  agreement  was  siened  in 
DfX-ember  of  1963,  and  this  program  of 
Federal-State  cooperation  is  expanding 
rapidly  Even  in  the  absence  of  formal 
ihreements,  exce'lent  working  relations 
exist  between  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Division  and  the  State  officials  iiav- 
ir.-i  .similar  responsibility  under  State 
!a"*s. 

The  amendment  extending  the  Secre- 
tary's Jurisdiction  to  Include  tran,sactlons 
which  'burden  or  affect  '  interstate  com- 
merce will  be  helpful  to  prevent  imfalr 
practices — occurring  within  the  confines 


of  a  particular  State — by  persons  who 
operate  primarily  across  State  lines,  so 
that  no  one  State  can  adequately  regu- 
late their  activities. 

kfntoass 

The  proposed  bill  clarifies  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  to  act  In  the  case  of 
mergers,  the  effect  of  which  may  be  sub- 
stantially to  lessen  competition.  This 
Nation  Is  going  through  a  period.  In  many 
industries,  where  substanlal  numbers  of 
mergers  are  decreasing  competition. 
The  regulatory  bodies  having  antitrust 
responsibility  have  not  been  able  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  tremendous  numbers 
of  mergers  taking  place.  This  bill  would 
make  It  clear  that  the  Secretary  haa 
authority  with  respect  to  those  Industries 
subject  to  his  jurisdiction.  The  bill 
would  not,  however,  Interfere  with  the 
present  authority  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  bring  antimerger  actions. 

OTHKS    PROVISIONS 

Numerous  other  proposed  amendments 
are  contained  In  H.R.  14879.  These 
amendments  are  primarily  clarifying  In 
nature,  or  they  are  to  update  and  mod- 
ernize various  provisions  of  the  act  to 
keep  pace  with  the  dynamic  changes 
taking  place  In  the  livestock,  poultry,  and 
meat  Industries.  All  of  the  amendments 
are  summarized  In  a  brief  statement 
which  I  will  include  in  the  Record. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  owes  it  to 
the  livestock  and  poultry  producers  to 
enact  these  sunendments.  The  amend- 
ments will  substantially  assist  them  in 
marketing  their  production  imder  fair 
and  competitive  conditions.  The  bUl  will 
also  assist  the  many  members  of  the  live- 
stock, poultry,  and  meat  industries  who 
are  entitled  to  protection  from  the  few 
who  would  seek  to  profit  from  unfair 
competitive  practices.  The  bill  will  fur- 
ther give  added  protection  to  consumers. 
Unfair  and  monopolistic  practices  result, 
in  the  long  run.  In  higher  prices  to  con- 
sumers. 

The  summary  of  HJR.  14879,  to  which 
I  referred  earlier,  follows: 
StncMAKT  or  Proposed  Aicnn>MENTs  to  th« 
Packers  and  Stocktaso6  Act 

TTTLK 

The  title  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act  Is  amended  to  eilmlnate  therefrom  ref- 
erence to  dairy  products  and  eggs,  which 
were  removed  from  the  Act  by  the  1968 
amendment,  and  to  substitute  meata  and 
meat  food  products  so  that  the  title  more 
accurately  describes  the  subject  matter  of 
the  Act. 

SKCnoN  2 

This  section  defines  the  tenna  "jwultry" 
and  "f>oultry  products"  which  are  not  now 
defined,  but  are  uaed  throughout  the  Act. 
The  language  of  these  definitions  cloeely 
parallels  that  used  In  the  Act  In  defining  the 
temxs  "llTeetock"  and  "meat  food  products." 

SECTION  a 

This  section  olarlfles  the  commerce  defi- 
nition set  out  In  section  2(b)  of  the  Act  to 
Include  any  transaction  which  "burdens  or 
afTects"  the  current  of  commerce  usual  in 
the  "livestock  or  meat  packing  or  distribut- 
ing Industries  or  In  the  poultry  or  jroultry 
slaughtering,  processing,  or  distributing  In- 
dustries." The  addition  of  meat  "distribut- 
ing "  and  "poultry  or  poultry  slaughtering, 
processing,  or  distributing  Industries"  brings 


the  definition  Into  conformity  with  the  scope 
of  the  Act.  ^^ 

SKCIION  4 

This  section  sets  forth  the  present  ad- 
ministrative construction  of  the  Act  that  It 
is  an  unfair  practice  for  any  person,  without 
reasonable  cause,  to  fall  to  make  full  pay- 
ment  for  a  commodity  or  to  refuse  to  accept 
or  faU  to  deUver  a  commodity  In  accordance 
with  the  applicable  contract. 

SECTION    B 

This  section  clarifies  and  expands  the  defi- 
nition of  the  term  "packer"  In  section  201  ot 
the  Act  by  bringing  clearly  within  the  defi- 
nition ail  persons  operating  In  commerce 
In  the  poultry,  as  well  as  meat  Industries, 
Including  brokers,  chalnstores,  distributors! 
wholesalers,  and  purveyors.  The  addition  of 
the  phrase  "or  otherwise  acquiring"  is  In- 
tended to  remove  any  pKwslblUty  of  doubt 
with  respect  to  livestock  or  poultry  or  their 
products  produced  or  acquired  In  any  man- 
ner other  than  by  purchase. 

The  word  "processing"'  is  added  to  "manu- 
facturing or  preparing"  to  correspond  to  the 
present  administrative  construction  of  the 
Act.  The  addition  of  the  phrases  "in  any 
manner"  after  the  words  "manufacturing, 
processing  or  preparing"  Is  to  clarify  that  any 
activity  Involving  the  production  of  or  the 
preparation  of  products  for  shipment  or  sale 
Is  Included,  such  as  trimming,  freezing,  or 
packaging.  This  bill  preserves  the  status 
quo  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  con- 
current jurisdiction  with  the  Department, 
the  Department  retaining  primary  Jurisdic- 
tion at  the  wholesale  level  and  the  Commis- 
sion retaining  primary  jurisdiction  at  the 
retail  level. 

SECTION    6 

This  section  provides  for  the  substitution 
of  the  phrase  "this  Act"  for  the  phrase  "this 
Title"  so  that  cases  Involving  violations  by 
packers  of  any  section  of  the  Act  will  be 
handled  under  the  procedure  established  In 
sections  203,  204,  and  205  of  the  Act. 

SECTION    7 

This  section  expand  the  heading  for  Title 
in  to  Include  "Stockyards;  Registration;  and 
Reparation."  This  Is  more  descriptive  of 
the  contents  of  Title  m. 

SECTION    8 

This  section  eUmlnates  the  description  of 
the  information  which  shoiUd  be  supplied 
by  an  appUcant  for  registration  so  that  it  la 
clear  that  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  any  reasonable  re- 
quirements as  a  condition  for  registration, 
such  as  the  filing  of  a  bond. 

SECTION    e 

This  section  makes  it  plain  that  the 
burden  of  proof  with  respect  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  any  rate,  charge,  regulation,  or 
practice  which  a  stockyard  or  market  agency 
desires  to  place  into  effect  Is  on  the  pro- 
ponent thereof.  Including  any  Initial  tariff. 
It  also  provides  for  lengthening  the  period 
of  time  that  the  Department  will  have  in 
which  to  properly  analyze  these  requests. 
Section  306  as  now  written  requires  the  De- 
partment to  take  action  within  10  days  or 
siispend  the  application  for  Increases  In  rates 
or  changes  In  rules  affecting  rates,  and  limits 
the  extension  of  such  suspensions  to  two 
30-day  periods,  after  which  time  the  pro- 
posed rate  or  rule  may  be  placed  Into  effect 
by  the  petitioner.  The  change  wUl  Improve 
the  rate  making  procedure. 

SECTION     10 

TUs  section  clariflsa  the  Act  by  making  it 
clear  that  a  stockyard  owner  has  the  right 
to  manage  and  regulate  the  activities  at  his 
stockyard,  provided  he  acts  In  a  just,  reason- 
able, and  nondlacrimlnatory  manner. 
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SECTION   II 


This  section  provides  that  reparation  ac- 
tions (under  which  money  damages  may  be 
avarded  to  complainants)  may  be  fUed 
against  all  persons  subject  to  the  Act.  It 
also  broadens  the  reparation  provisions  to 
provide  that  reparations  may  be  awarded  for 
damages  sustained  In  consequence  of  a  viola- 
tion of  any  section  of  the  Act  or  of  an  order 
of  the  Secretary  xinder  the  Act. 

SECTION  12 

This  section  extends  the  period  of  time 
within  which  to  file  a  reparation  complaint 
for  money  damages  from  90  to  120  days.  It 
provides  that  oral  hearings  need  not  be  held 
If  the  damages  claimed  do  not  exceed  91. 500. 
It  also  sets  up  a  procedure  for  judicial  review 
of  reparation  awards,  provides  for  suspension 
of  registration  of  those  registrants  who  fall 
to  either  appeal  the  reparation  award  or  pay 
the  award,  and  provides  for  the  assessment  of 
a  penalty  against  a  defendant,  not  registered 
under  the  Act,  who  does  not  appeal  or  pay  a 
reparation  award,  of  $500  for  each  day  that 
he  engages  In  any  btislness  subject  to  the  Act. 

This  proposal  would  correct  one  of  the 
principal  weaknesses  of  the  present  repara- 
tion procedure  under  the  Act — the  inability 
of  the  Department  to  require  payment  of 
reparation  awards.  The  Imposition  of  a 
penalty  against  defendants  who  fail  to  pay 
or  appeal  to  a  court  Is  similar  to  the  present 
procedure  under  the  Perishable  Agricultural 
Commodities  Act. 

This  section  makes  it  clear  that  If  the  Sec- 
retary conducts  a  hearing  with  respect  to  any 
issue,  either  on  his  own  motion  or  upon  a 
complaint,  the  Secretary  can  Introduce  rele- 
vant evidence  either  In  favor  of  an  Issue  or 
In  opposition  to  the  Issue.  Generally,  a  com- 
plaint is  not  Issued  unless  the  Secretary  has 
reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
party  complained  against  has  violated  the 
Act  In  some  respect.  On  occasion,  however, 
the  Secretary  may  believe  that  a  person  has 
acted  legally,  but  that  the  issue  Is  sufficiently 
questionable  that  a  hearing  should  be  held, 
with  right  of  judicial  review  by  any  party 
aggrieved  by  the  final  decision  In  the  case. 
In  such  circumstances,  the  Secretary  should 
have  the  right  to  submit  evidence  In  the  ad- 
ministrative hearing  In  favor  of  the  legality 
of  the  matter. 

SECTION   13 

This  section  oonflrms  that  the  phrase 
"owner  or  operator"  used  In  section  310(b) 
of  the  .^ct  Is  Intended  to  mean  "stockyard 
owner  or  market  agency."  This  Is  in  accord 
with  the  settled  administrative  contruction 
of  the  present  language. 

SECTION    14 

Section  311  of  the  Act  was  designed  origi- 
nally to  eilmlnate  any  unreasonable  advan- 
tages, prejudices,  or  preferences  between  live- 
stock markets  in  Intrastate  commerce  and 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  It  was 
amended  In  1968  to  bring  within  the  scope 
of  the  Act  the  Intrastate  practices  of  dealers 
for  the  same  purpose.  Its  provisions  are 
limited  at  this  time  to  rates  and  practices 
of  stockyard  companies,  market  agencies,  and 
dealers  involving  livestock. 

This  amendment  brings  within  the  scope 
of  this  section  similar  uiu-easonable  advan- 
tages or  preferences  with  respect  to  all  prod- 
ucts handled  by  all  persons  subject  to  this 
*«•  It  would,  therefore,  serve  to  prevent 
«il«  type  of  preference  or  advantage,  not 
only  involving  livestock,  but  also  poultry, 
meats,  meat  food  products,  Uvestock  products 
in  unmanufactured  form,  and  poultry  pro- 
ducts. It  would  permit  the  Department  to 
assist  States  and  persons  subject  to  this  Act 
«»  eliminating  unfaU-  and  dUcrlmlnatory 
methods  of  competition  In  Intrastate  com- 


merce U  Interstate  commerce   is   adversely 
affected. 

SECTION  IS 

The  language  of  section  312(b)  permits  U- 
Buance  of  cease-and-desist  orders  In  in- 
stances in  which  a  stockyard  owner,  market 
agency,  or  dealer  "is  violating"  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  and  the  Secretary  finds  that  such 
a  violation  "does  or  will  exist."  This  lan- 
guage has  been  Interpreted  to  Include  In- 
stances In  which  the  firm  has  violated  the 
Act.  The  Eunendment  confirms  the  settled 
construction  of  the  Act  and  makes  It  clear 
that  a  cease-and-desist  order  may  be  issued 
IX  a  person  "is  violating  or  has  violated'  the 
provisions  of  section  312(a). 

SECTION   le 

This  section  amends  section  312(a)  to  pro- 
vide that  any  "officer,  director,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee' of  any  stockyard  owner,  market 
agency,  or  dealer  who  falls  to  obey  any  order 
of  the  Secretary  Is  subject  to  a  civil  penalty. 
The  amendment  also  extends  the  penalty  to 
violations  of  orders  Issued  under  proposed 
section  409  of  the  regulations  (relating  to 
suspensions). 

SECmON    17 

This  section  amends  section  316  to  cor- 
respond with  section  314(a),  to  provide  that 
In  the  event  any  "officer,  director,  agent,  or 
employee"  of  a  stockyard  owner,  market 
agency,  or  dealer  falls  to  obey  any  order  of 
the  Secretary,  the  Attorney  General  may 
apply  to  the  court  for  enforcement  ciif  such 
order. 

SECTION    18 

Section  316  of  the  Act  Is  repealed  since  Its 
provisions  are  no  longer  effective,  having 
been  superseded  by  the  Hobbs  Act. 

SECTION    19 

This  section  amends  section  402  of  the 
Act  to  clarify  that  the  provisions  of  sections 
6,  8,  9,  and  10  of  the  Act  create  a  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Incorporated  into  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  to  provide  au- 
thority with  respect  to  records,  reports,  sub- 
penas,  etc.,  are  applicable  to  any  person  "as 
defined  In  the  Act"  as  under  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  and  are  not  limited 
to  persons  "subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act." 

SECTION    20 

Section  402  of  the  Act,  providing  that 
when  construing  the  Act.  the  act  of  an 
agent  Is  also  deemed  to  be  the  act  of  his 
principal.  Is  extended  to  apply  to  orders  of 
the  Secretary.  In  addition,  the  section 
makes  It  clear  that  ceaFe-and-deslst  orders 
may  also  be  directed  against  any  individual, 
named  as  a  party  to  the  proceeding,  who,  as 
"ofHcer.  director,  agent,  or  employee"  was 
responsible  for  the  violation. 

SECTION    21 

This  amendment  Is  for  the  purp>ose  of 
clarifying  that  the  Secretary  has  the  author- 
ity under  section  407  to  make  euch  rules, 
regulations,  and  orders  as  may  be  necessary 
not  only  to  carry  out  the  specific  provisions 
of  this  Act,  but  also  to  accomplish  "the  pur- 
poses" of  the  Act.  Tills  Is  similar  to  the 
la  ;guage  In  other  regulatory  statutes. 

SECTION    22 

This  section  redesignates  section  408  as 
412  and  adds  three  new  sections. 

Section  408  restates  the  authority  given 
the  Secretary  In  the  Appropriation  Act  of 
July  12,  1943.  to  require  reasonable  bonds 
from  market  agencies  and  dealers,  and  clari- 
fies that  this  authority  applies  to  packers 
purchasing  livestock  In  commerce.  This 
amendment  provides  that  such  bonding  au- 
thority extends  only  to  secure  the  perform- 
ance of  obligations  with  respect  to  transac- 


tions Involving  livestock  or  poultry  subject 
to  the  Act. 

Section  409  restates,  in  slightly  diffedrent 
language,  the  authority  given  to  the  Secre- 
tary in  the  Appropriation  Act  of  July  12,  1943, 
to  suspend  the  registration  of  any  registrant 
who  Is  Insolvent  or  who  haa  violated  any  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act.  It  adds  the  au- 
thority to  revoke  a  registration  for  a  flagrant 
or  repeated  offense.  This  section  also  pro- 
hibits a  registrant  whose  registration  has 
been  suspended  for  a  period  of  90  days  or  less 
from  permitting  any  other  pyerson  to  carry 
on  his  business  during  that  period  of  time. 

Section  410  provides  the  Secretary  with  au- 
thority to  request  Injunctions  from  the  VS. 
District  Court  In  certain  Instances  when  It  Is 
believed  that  Irreparable  damage  may  result 
to  producers  or  members  of  the  Industry  if  a 
practice  Is  permitted  to  continue. 

Section  411  adds  a  new  section  to  the  Act, 
clarifying  the  prohibition  In  the  Act  against 
mergers  or  combinations,  the  effect  of  which 
may  be  substantially  to  lessen  competition. 
It  also  requires  pre-merger  notification  by 
packers. 

SECTION     33 

TtUs  section  repeals  Title  V  of  the  Act, 
which  provides  for  designating  major  live 
poultry  markeU,  and  for  Ucenslng  and  reg- 
ulating the  ratee  of  persons  operating  at 
such  markets.  As  the  character  of  the  poul- 
try Industry  has  changed,  these  markets  no 
longer  have  the  Importance  which  they  had 
In  earlier  years.  Under  the  amended  defini- 
tion of  "packer  "  in  section  5  of  this  bill,  per- 
sons operating  In  the  live  or  processed  poultry 
Industries  would  be  subject  to  the  same  regu- 
latory provisions  now  applicable  to  meat 
packers  and  live  poultry  dealers  and  handlers. 

SECTION     24 

This  section  deletes  the  proviso  In  the  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  July  12.  1943,  authorizing 
the  Secretary  to  require  bonds  and  to  sus- 
pend registrants  as  this  authority  is  now  con- 
tained In  sections  408  and  409. 

SECTION     2S 

This  Is  a  statement  of  intent  designed  to 
preserve  the  current  provisions  in  the  Act 
In  the  event  any  of  the  new  provisions  shotild 
be  held  Invalid.  This  section  also  provides 
that  pending  proceedings  shall  be  disposed  of 
pursuant  to  the  existing  provisions  of  law. 


CLEVELAND  AFL-CIO  CALLS  FOR 
CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  ON  CON- 
SUMER PROTECTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Feighan]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cleveland  AFLr-CIO  Federation  has 
taken  a  clear  and  strong  position  in 
support  of  President  Johnson's  recom- 
mendations for  consumer  protection 
legislation.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
federation  on  April  13,  1966,  expresses 
the  concerns  and  hopes  of  its  200,000 
members. 

The  resolution  points  out  that  the  use 
of  sly  and  deceitful  labels  and  containers 
costs  the  average  American  family  an 
estimated  several  hundred,  hard-earned 
dollars  each  year.  To  stamp  out  this 
widespread  trickery  perpetrated  on  the 
American  consumer  on  a  national  basis 
requires  Federal  legislation.  The  time 
for  Congress  to  act  on  this  legislation  to 
protect  the  American  consumer  Is  now — 
during  this  session  of  Congress. 
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Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R.  147sa.  An  act  to  autborlM  appro* 
prlatlona  to  tbt  Atomic  Bnargy  CommlMlon 
In  aooordanc*  with  section  381  of  tb«  Atoalo 
Bosrfy  Act  or  196*.  as  amandad,  and  (or 
otnsr  purpoaaa. 
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Air  Force  equipment  and  to  provide  trans- 
IK>rtatlon  and  other  services  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  In  connection  with  the 
12th  World  Jamboree  and  Conference  of  Bo^ 
Scouts  to  be  held  In  the  United  States  oi 
America  In  1967,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendments  (R«pt.  No.  1634).  R«. 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houss 
on  the  Stat*  of  the  Union. 

Mr  PHILBIN  Commttta*  on  Armed  Serr* 
leas.  UJi.  13360.  A  bUl  to  authortzs  the 
tlUpoaal  ot  aluminum  from  tbs  naUooal 
atoekpUa;  wlUMUt  amandmant  (Rapt.  No. 
1AM).  SaCarrad  to  tha  Commlttaa  of  Um 
Wbola  Housa  on  tba  Btata  ot  tba  Unioa 

Mr  miUUN  Ooaunlttaa  on  Anaad  Barr. 
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Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purpoaaa;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

B.R.  15022.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  to  the 
States  for  the  strengthening  of  adult  edu- 
cational programs:  to  the  Commlttaa  on 
education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr  FULTON  of  Tennasaea: 

H  R   16023.  A  bin  to  amend  title  32,  Unltad 
Sutea  Coda,  to  clarify  the  status  of  National 
Ouard  technicians,  and  for  other  purpoaaa: 
to  the  Commlttaa  on  Armed  Servlcas. 
By  Mr.  ORAT: 

BR  tSOM  A  bUI  to  amend  aactlon  8  of 
tht  PuMIe  Bulldlnfa  Act  of  1M8  to  raqutrs 
tiM  AtfMtnlatrator   of   Oanaral    Sanrtaaa   to 


In  his  or  her  beneflte  under  the  1937  act 
which  would  otherwise  result  under  the 
so-called  social  security  minimum  guarantee 
provl&lon;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  MACKAY: 

H.R.  16036.  A  bUl  to  aniand  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1966  to  prohibit  certain  fees 
being  charged  In  connection  with  projecU 
for  narigatlon.  flood  control,  and  other  pur- 
poaaa; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  RIVKRS  of  Alaaka 

H  R  15037  A  bill  relating  to  Federal  sup- 
port of  aducaUon  of  Indian  studanu  In  aac- 
tarlan  laaUWlMM  of  Mfbar  MhMatioa:  to 

(aUB. 

ByMr 

MR  IMM   A  MU  to 
R#T*nue  OMa  of  ItM  to  I 


to  improve  and  enhance  farm  prices  m  order 
to  build  a  strong  and  viable  market  economy 
for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of  American 
and  free  world  prosperity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BRAT : 
H.  Con.  Res.  661.  Concurrent   reaolutlon  to 
request  the  President  to  proclaim  August  13, 
1966.  as  "National  Wall  of  Shame  Day";  to 
the  Commlttaa  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  CLARBNCX  J   BROWN,  JR.: 
H.  Con.  Ras.  eSS.  Concurrent  reaolutlon  ax- 
pr easing  the  lanaa  of  Orjngrsss  that  In  the 
pubUc  intaraat  Um  adwInlatraUoa  abould  ( 1 1 
A  In   its  afforU  to 
tlva 
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The  PedenU  Trade  CommlMion  hM  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  retail  transac- 
tions Involving  meat  or  poultry  prod- 
uct*. Thla  would  continue  under  the 
proposed  bill.  However,  the  bill  would 
make  it  clear  that  the  Secretary  has  Jur- 
isdiction with  respect  to  wholesale  trans- 
actions involving  the  sale  of  meat  from 
packers  to  retailers. 

For  example,  if  a  chalnstore  not  sub- 
ject to  the  Secretary's  jurisdiction  forced 
packers  to  give  discriminatory  allow- 
ances as  a  condition  of  selling  meat  to 
the  chalnstore,  the  Secretary's  only 
remedy  would  be  to  bring  disciplinary  ac- 
tions against  all  of  the  packers  who  gave 
the  discriminatory  allowances.  But  the 
real  culprit  in  this  example  Is  the  chain- 
store.  Under  the  proposed  amendments. 
It  would  be  clear  that  an  action  oould 
be  brought  against  the  chalnstore  re- 
quiring it  to  cease  and  desist  from  forc- 
ing suppliers  into  giving  discriminatory 
allowances. 

The  bill  also  makes  it  irialn  that  In- 
tegrated poultry  operations  are  subject 
to  the  Secretary's  Jurisdiction.  The  Sec- 
retary has  engaged  in  a  widespread  in- 
vestigation of  conditions  in  the  broiler 
Industry,  particularly  in  the  South- 
eastern States.  Actions  have  been  In- 
stituted against  a  number  of  poultry 
processors  alleging  unfair  practice 
against  poultry  producers,  but  the  Sec- 
retary's Jurisdiction  has  been  challenged 
in  some  proceedings.  This  bill  makes  It 
clear  that  the  Secretary  has  Jiu-lsdlctlon 
with  respect  to  such  matters. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  Jurisdiction  over  any  trans- 
actions which  burden  or  affect  interstate 
commerce.  This  is  necessary  so  that  the 
Secretary  can  assume  jurisdiction  over 
any  unfair  practice  which  has  a  sig- 
nificant impcKst  on  the  livestock,  poultry, 
or  meat  Industries  even  though  the  par- 
ticular transaction  occurs  entirely  with- 
in a  State.  Under  today's  fragmented 
but  interrelated  marketing  system,  juris- 
dictional questions  will  occupy  an  in- 
creasingly large  percentage  of  the  time 
and  attention  of  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Division  and  seriously  hamper  and 
delay  resolution  of  important  problems 
and  conditions  unless  a  broader,  more 
practical  approach  to  Jurisdiction  is 
adopted. 

Moreover,  the  Pswikers  and  Stockyards 
DlvLsion  works  very  closely  with  State 
ofBclals  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort. 
Formal  memorandums  of  understanding 
involving  the  work  of  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Division  have  been  entered 
Into  with  about  half  of  the  States.  The 
first  formal  agreement  was  signed  in 
December  of  1963,  and  this  program  of 
Federal-State  cooperation  is  expanding 
rapidly.  Even  in  the  absence  of  formal 
agreements,  excellent  working  relations 
exist  between  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Division  and  the  State  officials  hav- 
ing similar  responsibility  under  State 
laws. 

The  amendment  extending  the  Secre- 
tary's Jurisdiction  to  Include  transactions 
which  "burden  or  affect "  Interstate  com- 
merce will  be  helpful  to  prevent  unfadr 
practices — occurring  within  the  confines 


of  a  particular  State — by  persons  who 
operate  primarily  across  State  lines,  so 
that  no  one  State  can  adequately  regu- 
late their  activities. 

The  proposed  bill  clarifies  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  to  act  in  the  case  of 
mergers,  the  effect  of  which  may  be  sub- 
stantially to  lessen  competition.  This 
Nation  is  going  through  a  period,  in  many 
industries,  where  substanlal  numbers  of 
mergers  are  decreasing  competition. 
The  regulatory  bodies  having  antitrust 
responsibility  have  not  been  able  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  tremendous  numbers 
of  mergers  taking  place.  This  bill  would 
make  it  clear  that  the  Secretary  has 
authority  with  respect  to  those  industries 
subject  to  his  Jurisdiction.  The  bill 
would  not,  however.  Interfere  with  the 
present  authority  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  bring  antimerger  actions. 

orazx  pvovTsiONS 

Nimierous  other  proposed  amendments 
are  contained  in  H.R.  14879.  These 
amendments  are  primarily  clarifying  in 
nature,  or  they  are  to  update  and  mod- 
ernize various  provisions  of  the  act  to 
keep  pace  with  the  dynamic  changes 
taking  place  in  the  livestock,  poultry,  and 
meat  industries.  All  of  the  amendments 
are  summarized  in  a  brief  statement 
which  I  will  include  In  the  Rxcoro. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  owes  It  to 
the  livestock  and  poultry  producers  to 
enact  these  amendments.  The  amend- 
ments will  substantially  assist  them  in 
marketing  their  production  under  fair 
and  competitive  conditions.  The  bill  will 
also  assist  the  many  members  of  the  live- 
stock, poultry,  and  meat  industries  who 
are  entitled  to  protection  from  the  few 
who  would  seek  to  profit  from  unfair 
competitive  practices.  The  bill  will  fur- 
ther give  added  protection  to  consumers. 
Unfsdr  and  monopolistic  pr8u;tlces  result, 
in  the  long  run,  in  higher  prices  to  con- 
sumers. 

The  summary  of  HJl.  14879,  to  which 
I  referred  earlier,  follows : 

SlTMMART    or    PBOPOSKD    AMKNDMBNTS   TO   TRS 

Packers  Am  Stocktaxos  Act 

TITLK 

The  Utle  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act  Is  amended  to  eliminate  therefrom  ref- 
erence to  dairy  products  and  eggs,  which 
were  removed  from  the  Act  by  the  196S 
amendment,  and  to  substitute  meats  and 
meat  food  products  so  that  the  title  more 
accurately  describes  the  subject  matter  of 
the  Act. 

BKCTION  a 

This  section  defines  the  terms  "poultry** 
and  "poultry  products"  which  are  not  now 
defined,  but  are  used  throughout  the  Act. 
The  language  of  these  definitions  closely 
parallels  that  used  In  the  Act  In  defining  the 
terms  "Uveetock"  and  "meat  food  products." 

sxcnoK  a 
This  section  clarifies  the  commerce  defi- 
nition set  out  In  section  a(b)  of  the  Act  to 
Include  any  transaction  which  "burdens  or 
affects"  the  current  of  commerce  usual  In 
the  "livestock  or  meat  packing  or  distribut- 
ing Industries  or  In  the  poultry  or  poultry 
slaughtering,  processing,  or  distributing  In- 
dustries." The  addition  of  meat  "distribut- 
ing" and  "jKJUltry  or  poultry  slaughtering. 
procMslng.  or  distributing  tndustriee"  brings 


the  definition  into  conformity  with  the  scope 
of  the  Act. 

sscnoH  « 
This  section  sets  forth  the  present  ad- 
ministrative construction  of  the  Act  that  it 
Is  an  unfair  practice  for  any  person,  without 
reasonable  cause,  to  fall  to  make  full  pay- 
ment for  a  commodity  or  to  refuse  to  accept 
or  fall  to  deUver  a  commodity  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  contract. 

SECTIOK   I 

This  section  clarifies  and  expands  the  defi- 
nition of  the  term  "packer"  in  section  201  o( 
the  Act  by  bringing  clearly  within  the  defi- 
nition all  persons  operating  In  commerce 
In  the  poultry,  as  well  as  meat  industries. 
Including  brokers,  chalnstores,  dlstrlbutorB, 
wholesalers,  and  purveyors.  The  addition  of 
the  phrase  "or  otherwise  acqvUrlng"  is  in- 
tended  to  remove  any  possibility  of  doubt 
with  respect  to  livestock  or  poultry  or  their 
products  produced  or  acquired  in  any  man- 
ner other  than  by  purchase. 

The  word  "processing"  is  added  to  "manu- 
facturing or  preparing"  to  correspond  to  the 
present  administrative  construction  of  the 
Act.  The  addition  of  the  phrases  "In  any 
manner"  after  the  words  "manufacturing, 
proceeslng  or  preparing"  is  to  clarify  that  any 
activity  involving  the  production  of  or  the 
preparation  of  products  for  shipment  or  sale 
Is  Included,  such  as  trimming,  freezing,  or 
packaging.  This  bUl  preserves  the  status 
quo  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  con- 
ciirrent  Jurisdiction  with  the  Department. 
the  Department  retaining  primary  Jurisdic- 
tion at  the  wholesale  level  and  the  Commis- 
sion retaining  primary  Jurisdiction  at  the 
retail  level. 

sEcnoK  e 

This  section  provides  for  the  substitution 
of  the  phrase  "this  Act"  for  the  phrase  "this 
Title"  so  that  cases  involving  violations  by 
packers  of  any  section  of  the  Act  will  be 
handled  under  the  procedure  established  In 
sections  203,  204,  and  206  of  the  Act. 

SECTION    7 

This  section  expand  the  heading  for  Title 
m  to  include  "Stockyards;  Registration;  and 
Reparation."  This  is  more  descriptive  of 
the  contents  of  Title  m. 

SECTION    8 

This  section  eliminates  the  description  of 
the  Information  which  should  be  supplied 
by  an  applicant  for  registration  so  that  it  la 
clear  that  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  any  reasonable  re- 
quirements as  a  condition  for  registration, 
such  as  the  filing  of  a  bond.    •  .     . 

SECTION    e 

This  section  makes  it  plain  that  the 
burden  of  proof  with  respect  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  any  rate,  charge,  regxUatlon,  or 
practice  which  a  stockyard  or  market  agency 
desires  to  place  into  effect  is  on  the  pro- 
ponent thereof,  Including  any  Initial  tariff. 
It  also  provides  for  lengthening  the  period 
of  time  that  the  Department  wUl  have  in 
which  to  properly  analyze  these  requests. 
Section  306  as  now  written  requires  the  De- 
partment to  take  action  within  10  days  or 
suspend  the  application  for  Increases  In  rates 
or  changes  In  rules  affecting  rates,  and  llmltii 
the  extension  of  such  suspensions  to  two 
30-day  periods,  after  which  time  the  pro- 
posed rate  or  rule  may  be  placed  Into  effect 
by  the  petitioner.  The  change  will  improve 
t^e  rate  making  procedure. 

SECTION    10 

This  section  clarifies  the  Act  by  making  U 
clear  that  a  stockyard  owner  has  the  right 
to  manage  and  regulate  the  activities  at  his 
stockyard,  provided  he  acts  in  a  Just,  reason- 
able, and  nondiscriminatory  manner. 
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SBCnON  11 


This  section  provides  that  reparation  ac- 
Uoi»  (under  which  money  damages  may  be 
awarded  to  complainants)  may  be  filed 
against  all  persons  subject  to  the  Act.  It 
also  broadens  the  re[>aration  provisions  to 
provide  that  reparations  may  be  awarded  for 
damages  sustained  In  consequence  of  a  viola- 
tion of  any  section  of  the  Act  or  of  an  order 
of  the  Secretary  under  the  Act. 

SECTION  12 

This  section  extends  the  period  of  time 
within  which  to  file  a  reparation  complaint 
for  money  damages  from  90  to  120  days.  It 
provides  that  oral  hearings  need  not  be  held 
if  the  damages  claimed  do  not  exceed  91,600. 
It  aiso  sets  up  a  procedure  for  Judicial  review 
of  reparation  awards,  provides  for  suspension 
of  reg^tratlon  of  those  registrants  who  fall 
to  either  appeal  the  reparation  award  or  pay 
the  award,  and  provides  for  the  assessment  of 
a  penalty  against  a  defendant,  not  registered 
under  the  Act,  who  does  not  appeal  or  pay  a 
reparation  award,  of  $600  for  each  day  that 
he  engages  in  any  business  subject  to  the  Act. 

This  proposal  would  correct  one  of  the 
principal  weaknesses  of  the  present  repara- 
Uon  procedure  under  the  Act — the  inability 
of  the  Department  to  require  payment  of 
reparation  awards.  The  Imposition  of  a 
penalty  against  defendants  who  fail  to  pay 
or  appeal  to  a  court  is  similar  to  the  present 
procedure  under  the  Perishable  ^Agricultural 
Commodities  Act. 

This  section  makes  It  clear  that  if  the  Sec- 
retary conducts  a  hearing  with  respect  to  any 
Issue,  either  on  his  own  motion  or  upon  a 
complaint,  the  Secretary  can  Introduce  rele- 
vant evidence  either  in  favor  of  an  Issue  or 
in  oKX)8itlon  to  the  Issue.  Generally,  a  com- 
plaint Is  not  Issued  unless  the  Secretary  has 
reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
party  complained  against  has  violated  the 
Act  in  some  respect.  On  occasion,  however, 
the  Secretary  may  believe  that  a  person  has 
acted  legally,  but  that  the  issue  is  sufficiently 
questionable  that  a  hearing  should  be  held, 
with  right  of  Judicial  review  by  any  party 
aggrieved  by  the  final  decision  In  the  case. 
In  such  clrcumstanoee,  the  Secretary  should 
have  the  right  to  submit  evidence  in  the  ad- 
ministrative hearing  In  favor  of  the  legality 
of  the  matter. 

SECTION  13 

This  section  confirms  that  the  phrase 
"owner  or  operator"  used  in  section  310(b) 
of  the  Act  is  Intended  to  mean  "stockyard 
owner  or  market  agency."  This  is  in  accord 
with  the  settled  administrative  contructlon 
of  the  present  language. 

SECTION  14 

Section  311  of  the  Act  was  designed  origi- 
nally to  eliminate  any  unreasonable  advan- 
tages, prejudices,  or  preferences  between  live- 
stock markets  in  intrastate  commerce  and 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  It  was 
amended  In  1958  to  bring  within  the  scope 
of  the  Act  the  intrastate  practices  of  dealers 
for  the  same  purpose.  Its  provisions  are 
limited  at  this  time  to  rates  and  practices 
of  stockyard  companies,  market  agencies,  and 
dealers  involving  livestock. 

This  amendment  brings  within  the  scope 
of  this  section  similar  unreasonable  advan- 
tages or  preferences  with  respect  to  all  prod- 
ucts handled  by  all  persona  subject  to  this 
Act.  It  would,  therefore,  serve  to  prevent 
thU  type  of  preference  or  advantage,  not 
only  Involving  livestock,  but  also  poultry, 
meats,  meat  food  products,  livestock  products 
m  unmanvifactured  form,  and  poultry  pro- 
ducts. It  would  permit  the  Department  to 
awlst  States  and  persons  subject  to  this  Act 
in  eliminating  unfair  and  dUcrimtnatory 
methods  of  competition  In  intrastate  com- 


merce  if   interstate   commerce   is  adversely 
affected. 

sxcnoN  IS 
The  language  of  secUon  312(b)  permlta  is- 
suance of  cease-and-desist  orders  in  In- 
stances in  which  a  stockyard  owner,  market 
agency,  or  dealer  "is  violating"  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  and  the  Secretary  finds  that  such 
a  violation  "does  or  will  exist."  This  lan- 
guage has  been  Interpreted  to  include  In- 
stances in  which  the  firm  has  violated  the 
Act.  The  amendment  confirms  the  settled 
construction  of  the  Act  and  makes  it  clear 
that  a  cease-and-desist  order  may  be  issued 
if  a  person  "is  violating  or  has  violated"  the 
provisions  of  section  312(a). 

SBCITON  le 

This  section  amends  section  312(a)  to  pro- 
vide that  any  "officer,  director,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee" of  any  stockyard  owner,  market 
agency,  or  dealer  who  falls  to  obey  any  order 
of  the  Secretary  Is  subject  to  a  civil  penalty. 
The  amendment  also  extends  the  penalty  to 
violations  of  orders  issued  under  profKwed 
section  409  of  the  regulations  (relating  to 
suspensions ) . 

SECTION   17 

This  section  amends  section  315  to  cor- 
respond with  section  314(a),  to  provide  that 
In  the  event  any  "officer,  director,  agent,  or 
employee"  of  a  stockyard  owner,  market 
agency,  or  dealer  falls  to  obey  any  order  of 
the  Secretary,  the  Attorney  General  may 
apply  to  the  court  for  enforcement  of  such 
order. 

SECTION    18 

Section  316  of  the  Act  Is  repealed  since  its 
provisions  are  no  longer  effective,  having 
been  superseded  by  the  Hobbe  Act. 

SECTION    IB 

This  section  amends  section  402  of  the 
Act  to  clarify  that  the  provisions  of  sections 
6,  8,  9,  and  10  of  the  Act  create  a  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Incorporated  into  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  to  provide  au- 
thority with  respect  to  records,  reports,  sub- 
penas,  etc.,  are  applicable  to  any  person  "as 
defined  In  the  Act"  as  under  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  and  are  not  limited 
to  persons  "subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act." 

SECTION    20 

Section  402  of  the  Act,  providing  that 
when  construing  the  Act,  the  act  of  an 
agent  is  also  deemed  to  be  the  act  of  his 
principal,  is  extended  to  apply  to  orders  of 
the  Secretary.  In  addition,  the  section 
makes  It  clear  that  cease-and-desist  orders 
may  also  be  directed  against  any  Individual, 
named  as  a  party  to  the  proceeding,  who,  as 
"officer,  director,  agent,  or  employee"  was 
responsible  for  the  violation. 

SECTION    21 

This  amendment  is  for  the  purpose  of 
clarifying  that  the  Secretary  has  the  author- 
ity under  section  407  to  make  tuch  rules, 
regulations,  and  orders  as  may  be  necessary 
not  only  to  carry  out  the  specific  provisions 
of  this  Act.  but  also  to  accomplish  "the  pur- 
poses" of  the  Act.  This  is  similar  to  the 
la  guage  In  other  regulatory  statutes. 

SECTION    22 

This  section  redesignates  section  408  as 
412  and  adds  three  new  sections. 

Section  408  restates  the  authority  given 
the  Secretary  in  the  Appropriation  Act  of 
July  12,  1943,  to  require  reasonable  bonds 
from  market  agencies  and  dealers,  and  clari- 
fies that  this  authority  applies  to  packers 
purchasing  livestock  in  commerce.  This 
amendment  provides  that  such  bonding  au- 
thority extends  only  to  secure  the  perform- 
ance of  obligations  with  respect  to  transac- 


tions involving  livestock  or  poultry  subject 
to  the  Act. 

SecUon  409  restates.  In  slightly  dlff«r«nt 
language,  the  authority  given  to  the  Secre- 
tary In  the  ApproprtaUon  Act  of  July  12,  1943, 
to  suspend  the  registration  of  any  registrant 
who  is  insolvent  or  who  has  violated  any  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act.  It  adds  the  au- 
thority to  revoke  a  registration  for  a  flagrant 
or  repeated  offense.  This  section  also  pro- 
hibits a  registrant  whose  registration  has 
been  suspended  for  a  period  of  90  days  or  leas 
from  permitting  any  other  fterson  to  carry 
on  his  business  during  that  period  of  time. 

Section  410  provides  the  Secretary  with  au- 
thority to  request  Injunctions  from  the  U.a. 
District  Court  in  certain  instances  when  it  is 
believed  that  Irreparable  damage  may  result 
to  producers  or  members  of  the  Industry  If  a 
practice  is  permitted  to  continue. 

Section  411  adds  a  new  section  to  the  Act, 
clarifying  the  prohibition  In  the  Act  against 
mergers  or  combinations,  the  effect  of  wlUch 
may  be  substantially  to  lessen  competition. 
It  also  requires  pre-merger  notification  by 
packers. 

SECTION     S3 

This  section  repeals  TiUe  V  of  the  Act, 
which  provides  for  designating  major  live 
poultry  markets,  and  for  licensing  and  reg- 
ulating the  rates  of  persons  operating  at 
such  markets.  As  the  character  of  the  poul- 
try Industry  has  changed,  these  markets  no 
longer  have  the  importance  which  they  had 
in  earlier  years.  Under  the  amended  defini- 
tion of  "packer"  in  section  6  of  this  bill,  per- 
sons operating  in  the  live  or  processed  poultry 
Industries  would  be  subject  to  the  same  regu- 
latory provisions  now  appUcable  to  meat 
packers  and  live  poultry  dealers  and  handlers. 

SECTION     24 

This  section  deletes  the  proviso  in  the  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  July  12,  1943,  authorizing 
the  Secretary  to  require  bonds  and  to  sus- 
pend registrants  as  this  authority  is  now  con- 
tained in  sections  408  and  409. 

SECTION     2S 

This  is  a  statement  of  Intent  designed  to 
preserve  the  current  provisions  Ln  the  Act 
in  the  event  any  of  the  new  provisions  should 
be  held  Invalid.  This  section  also  provides 
that  pending  proceedings  shall  be  dlspoeed  of 
pursuant  to  the  existing  provisions  of  law. 


CLEVELAND  AFL-CIO  CALLS  FOR 
CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  ON  CON- 
SUMER PROTECTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cleveland  AFL-CIO  Federation  has 
taken  a  clear  and  strong  positicm  in 
support  of  President  Johnson's  recom- 
mendations for  consumer  protection 
legislation.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
federation  on  April  13,  1966,  expresses 
the  concerns  and  hopes  of  its  200,000 
members. 

The  resolution  points  out  that  the  use 
of  sly  and  deceitful  labels  and  containers 
costs  the  average  American  family  an 
estimated  several  hundred,  hard-earned 
dollars  each  year.  To  stamp  out  this 
widespread  trickery  perpetrated  on  the 
American  consumer  on  a  national  basis 
requires  Federal  legislation.  The  time 
for  Congress  to  act  on  this  legislation  to 

protect  the  American  consumer  is  now 

during  this  session  of  Congress. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  text  of  the 
resolution  on  consiuner  protection 
adopted  by  the  Cleveland  APL-CIO  Fed- 
eration of  Labor : 

B»0LUT10N      OK      CONSTJMEB      P«OTKTIVi: 

Legislation 

Whereas  the  modern  ihopper  la  lost  in 
a  lea  of  shelves  loaded  with  boobytrapped 
oackaees  sometimes  labeled  "large"  for  smaU 
sC  "Klant"  for  medium,  and  "family  size" 
\T  large  containing  varying  fractional 
weights   and  measures; 

Whereas  this  tricky  and  deceptive  pack- 
agmg  Bometimes  makes  it  Iniposslble  for  a 
Sus^ewlfe  to  determine  the  actual  unit  cost 
of  some  Items  she  18  purchasing; 

Whereas  sly  and  deceitful  labels  and 
cortame"?:  are'  also  used  to  lure  m^  and 
even    chUdren    Into    unwise    purchases. 

Whereas  such  trickery  Is  estimated  to 
CO.?  thlaverage  American  family  several 
^ndred  hard-earned  dollars  e'^ry  /ear. 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  Is  the 
on^y  agency  that  can  protect  consumers  from 

^^S.eSe'"1>e'"lt"T^We<l  that  this 
Cie^ellnd  Iri^CIO  Federation  of  La^o/  80 
on  record  as  strongly  recommending  that  the 
CO'  Kress  of  the  United  States  adopt  the  con- 
,;::fr  protective  legislation  recommended 
hv  Preslde.-t  Lvndon  B.  Johnson,  which 
.4m  d  requ  re  plain  and  accurate  labeling  of 
;iLie  contents  and  set  standards  of 
we'.alits  and  measures; 

\rd  be  It  further  resolved  that  our 
-nsred  States  Senators  and  RepresentetW^ 
-  r  nzress  be  advised,  by  copies  of  this 
;y.,^uao"^f  the  v;ews  of  this  federation 
,.>  '  'th  Jijo  OuO  members. 

i^dop-:;^  cie-.eiand  .^Fl^IO  Federation 
of  Labor  April  13.  1966. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
Bv  unammous  consent,  permission  to 
Rdd-ess  the  House,  foilo-Aing  the  legisla- 
l?,tSo^r.m    and    any    special    orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to. 

Mr  SKUBirz  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CON-ABLE),  for  5  minutes,  today,  and  to 
■.evi.se  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Feigh.\n.  for  10  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congrbssional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
wa5  granted  to: 

Mr  MizE  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CoN.\BLE  > .  to  include  extraneous  material 
following  remarks  made  today  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

Mr  Talcott  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  -xlraneoLi^  mate- 
rial during  his  special  order  today. 

(The  following  Members  .at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoNABLE  '  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter ; ) 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr   HARvrv  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa:  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:  j 

Mr.  RoNCALio. 

Mr.  Vanik. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  foimd 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  14732.  An  act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
In  accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BXJRLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  13365.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  metallurgical  grade  chromlte  from 
the  national  stockpUe  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile; 

H.R.  13367.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  acid  grade  fluorspar  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile; 

H.R.  13368.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  bismuth  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

H.R.  13371.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  phlogoplte  mica  from  the  national 
StockpUe  and  the  supplementary  stockpile; 

H.R.  13373.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  muscovite  mica  from  the  national 
stockpile   and   the    supplemental   stockpile; 

H.R.  13578.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  rhodium  from  the  national  stock- 
pile; 

B.S,.  13579.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  thorium  from  the  supplemental 
stockpile: 

HJEl.  13580.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  amoslte  asbestos  from  the  national 
stockpile   and    the   supplemental    stockpUe; 

H.R.  13663.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  ruthenium  from  the  supplemental 
stockpile; 

H.R.  13774.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dlq- 
p>osal  of  vanadium  from  the  national  stock- 
pile; and 

H.R.  14012.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HANSEN  of  lowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  May  16,  1966,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  smd  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  £«  follows: 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  BM.  11781.  A  bill 
to  Improve  and  clarify  certain  laws  of  the 
Coast  Guard;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
1523).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALL:  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
BH.  12270.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy,  and 


Air  Force  equipment  and  to  provide  trans- 
portation and  other  services  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  in  connection  with  the 
12th  World  Jamboree  and  Conference  of  Boy 
Scouts  to  be  held  In  the  United  States  of 
America  in  1967,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  1624).  Re- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJR.  13366.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  aluminum  from  the  national 
stockpile:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1525).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJi.  13768.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  celestite  from  the  supplemental 
stockpile;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1526) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hotise  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, BM.  13769.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  cordage  fiber  (sisal)  from  the 
national  stockpile;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1527) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJl.  13769.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  crocidolite  asbestos  (harsh)  from 
the  supplemental  stockpile;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1528) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  13772.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  metallurgical  grade  manganese 
ore  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1529).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. BM.  13773.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  opium  from  the  national  stock- 
pile; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1530). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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PUBLIC    BILLS    AMU    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CAMERON: 
H.R.  15017.  A  bill  to  require  that  new 
automobiles  distributed  in  interstate  com- 
merce shall  be  equipped  with  suitable 
facilities  for  the  disposal  of  litter,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  15018.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  7-per- 
cent increase  In  all  annuities  and  pensions 
payable  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  be  la  OARZA: 
H.R.  15019.  A  bill  to  provide  that  disabled 
individuals  entitled  to  monthly  cash  benefits 
under  section  223  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  Individuals  retired  for  disability  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937,  shall  b* 
eligible  for  health  Insurance  benefits  undw 
title  XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act  without 
regard  to  their  age;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  DIGKjS: 
H.R.  15020.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Library   Services    and   Construction   Act;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DORN: 
H.R.  16021.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  pensions  for 
widows   of  certain  retired  members  of  the 


Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
HJi.  15022.  A  bUl  to  provide  grants  to  the 
States  for  the  strengthening  of  adult  edu- 
cational programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  15023.  A  blU  to  amend  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  status  of  National 
Guard  technicians,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
BR.  15024.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of 
the  Public  Btilldings  Act  of  1959  to  require 
the  Administrator   of   General    Services   to 
acquire  certain  additional  prop>erty  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  public  purposes;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
BH.   15025.  A   bill   to   amend   title   10   of 
the   United    States    Code    so   as    to   permit 
veterans  with  service-connected  disabilities 
rated  50  percent  or  more  to  make  purchases 
at  post  exchanges  and  commissaries  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  B:E0GH: 
H.R.    15026.  A   bill    to   amend    title   H   of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  continue  to  ex- 
clude policemen  and  firemen  from  the  In- 
surance system,   except  where  such  system 
is  made  available  as  a  supplement  to  police 
or  fire  department  pension  systems;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 
H.R.  15027.  A  bill  to  make  certain  reclama- 
tion project   expenses   nonreimbursable;    to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H  R.  15028.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  15029.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Act  of  1965  to  prohibit  certain  fees 
being  charged   in   connection   with   projects 
for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  15030.  A  bill  to  establish  a  contiguous 
fisheries  zone  beyond  the  territorial  sea  of 
the   United    States;    to    the    Committee    on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico: 
H.R.  15031.  A    bill    to    amend    the    act    of 
February  28,  1947,  as  amended,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  In 
screw-worm   eradication   in   Mexico;    to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  15032.  A  bill  to  amend  title  HI  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  Increase  the  funds 
available  to  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  for  Its  secondary  market  opera- 
tions;  to   the   Committee  on  Banking   and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.  15033.  A   bill   to   promote   and   foeter 
the    development    of    a    modern    merchant 
marine  by  encouraging  the  orderly  replace- 
ment and  modernization  of  merchant  vessels, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  GRABOWSKI : 
H.R.  15034.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUNG  ATE: 
H.R.  15035.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of   1937  to  provide  that  an 
Individual's  entitlement  to  retirement  bene- 
flte  under  that  act  or  the  Social  Security  Act 
while  he  or  she  is  entitled  to  dependent's  or 
survivor's  benefits  under  the  other  such  act 
shall  not  ot>erate  to  prevent  any  Increases 


In  his  or  her  benefits  tmder  the   1937  act 
which    would    otherwise    result    under    the 
so-called  social  security  minimum  guarantee 
provision;    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  MACKAYt 
HJl.  15036.  A  blU  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1968  to  prohibit  certain  fees 
being  charged  In  connection  with  projects 
for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  other  pur- 
poees;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska : 
HJt.  15037.  A  bill  relating  to  Federal  sup- 
port of  education  of  Indian  students  in  sec- 
tarian Institutions  of  higher  education;   to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  SECREST: 
H.R.  15038.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  invest- 
ment credit  allowable  with  respect  to  facili- 
ties to  control  water  and  air  pwUution,  and 
to  permit  the  amortization  at  the  cost  of  con- 
structing such  facilities  within  a  period  of 
from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
HJl.  15039.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District 
of  Coltmabla  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958,  as  amended,  to  increase  salaries  of 
officers  and  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  and  the  Fire  Department,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi : 
BJt.  15040.  A  bill  to  Implement  the  conclu- 
sion contained  in  section  2  of  the  Communist 
Control    Act   of    1954    that    the    Communist 
Party    should    be    outlawed    by    prohibiting 
membership   in   the   Communist   Party   and 
similar  subversive  organizations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 
By  Mr.   BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  15041.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  a  Minority 
Economic    Council;    to    the    Committee    on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  DIGGS: 
BH.  15042.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact, 
and   for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  15043.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  to  require  uniformity  of 
eligibility  to  receive  certain  surplus  property 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.J.  Res.  1140.  Joint  resolution  to  require 
that  reports  on  Imports  into  the  United 
States  include  the  landed  value  of  articles 
Imported,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois : 
H.  Con.  Res.  649.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
public  Interest  the  administration  should 
(1)  cease  and  desist  In  its  efforts  to  enforce 
selective  economic  discrimination  against 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  deliber- 
ately depressing  farm  prices,  and  i2)  use  the 
various  legislative  authorities  at  its  dlsp>osal 
to  improve  and  enhance  farm  prices  in  order 
to  build  a  strong  and  viable  market  econ- 
omy for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of 
American  and  free  world  prosperity;  to  the 
Cc«nmltl»e  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BERRY : 
H.  Con.  Ree.  650.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
public  interest  the  administration  should 
(1)  cease  and  desist  In  its  e)fforts  to  enforce 
selective  economic  discrimination  against 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  deliber- 
ately depressing  farm  prices,  and  (2)  use  the 
various  legislative  authorities  at  its  dLspos&l 


to  Improve  and  enhs^ce  farm  prices  in  order 
to  build  a  strong  ar.d  viable  market  economy 
for  eigrlculture,  the  cornerstone  of  American 
and  free  world  prosperity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

ByMr.  BRAY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  651.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  to  proclaim  Augtist  13, 
1966,  as  "National  Wall  of  Shame  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  JR.: 

H.  Con.  Res.  652.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
public  interest  the  administration  should  (1) 
cease  and  desist  in  Its  efforts  to  enforce 
selective  economic  discrimination  against 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  deliber- 
ately depressing  farm  prices,  and  (2)  use  the 
various  legislative  authorities  at  its  disposal 
to  improve  and  enhance  farm  prices  in  order 
to  build  a  strong  and  viable  market  economy 
for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of  Ameri- 
can and  free  world  prosperity;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 

H.    Con.    Res.    653.  Concurrent    resolution 
relative  to  parity  prices  for  agrlculttiral  com- 
modities; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  STALBAUM: 

H.    Con.    Res.   654.  Concurrent   resolution 
relative  to  parity  prices  for  ag:ricultural  com- 
modities; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  DORN: 

H.  Res.  853.  Resolution  creating  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  committee  on 
grievances  to  study  complaints  concerning 
the  conduct  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  make  investigations 
and  appropriate  recommendations  thereon; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn. 

474.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  relative  to  pending  minimum  wage 
legislation;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 


J>RIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
.severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  15044.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Sedita,  Pilomena  Vlncenza  Sedita,  and  Vln- 
cenza  Sedita;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Bv  Mr.  GILLIGAN: 
H.R.  15045.  A   biU    for    the   relief   of    Mrs. 
Sara  Resnlkoff;    to   the  Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  15046.  A   bill   t<x  the   relief   of   Ira] 
Mahbod;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUNGATE: 
H  R.  15047.   A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Ula 
Everts  Weber;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  15048.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Blzzarro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.R.  16048.  A    bill    for   the    relief   of   Mr. 
Denbigh   T.  Hernandez  and  Mrs.  Ruby  M. 
Hernandez:    to   the   Committee   on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  15050.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Winston 
Hyman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  16051.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
Tavares  da  SUva   Pratlcante   and   his  wife, 
Margarlda  Pratlcante:  to  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary. 
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May  12,  1966 


The  Time  It  Now  for  Wyoming  Coa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  12.  1966 

Mr,  RONCALIO  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
today  Introduced  legislation  to  amend 
tlie  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide 
coal  and  uranium  A'ith  the  same  deple- 
tion allowance  now  granted  to  gas  and 
oil 

This  action  is  necessary  because  of  the 
tremendous  demands  for  power  gener- 
ated by  our  technological  advances  and 
population  increases.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary becausf-  of  the  changing  concept  of 
energy  production. 

It  is  no  longer  adequate  to  merely  re- 
act to  today  s  problem.?.  We  mu.st,  as  far 
as  possible,  anticipate  future  needs  and 
act  t-o  meet  them. 

This  anticipated  need  for  more  energy 
can  be  met  by  encouraging  development 
of  the  tremendous  coal  reserves  In  this 
country  and  the  uranium  resources  of 
our  We.<;tern  States, 

My  State  of  Wyoming  has  coal  that 
represents  one  of  »he  greatest  supplies 
of  hydrocarbons  to  be  found  in  the  North 
American  Continent.  The  Department 
of  Interior  estimated  in  1950  that  Wyo- 
ming coal  resources  am.ounted  to  121,- 
553.850.000  tons,  Wyoming  has  known 
or  probable  coal-bearing  lands  on  40.055 
square  miles,  or  approximately  41  per- 
cent of  our  State. 

The  uranium  ore  in  Wyom.ins  consti- 
tutes 36  percent  of  .ne  known  reserves 
in  the  United  SUtes.  Our  resei-ves  are 
rich  in  quality,  substantial  in  volume, 
and  have  shallow  overburdens,  permit- 
ting efQcient  and  economical  production. 
Truly.  Wyoming  Is  the  energy  capital  of 
North  America. 

The  problem  therefore  Is  not  one  of 
scarcity,  but  rather  one  nf  inactivity. 
From  its  wartime  high  of  9  836,000  tons 
■.n  !94,S,  coal  production  in  mv  State  has 
d"c:inf:'d,  dropping  to  1  629.000  tons  In 
1958,  It  has  increased  to  more  than  3 
million  tons  in  1963.  but  this  represents 
only  a  fraction  of  what  could  be  done. 

Our  objective  is  to  encourage  develop- 
ment of  this  coal,  and  in  this  regard,  the 
utill7atlon  of  tax  incentives  has  been  a 
reliable  catalyst  to  activity. 

The  oil  and  gas  developers  presently 
enjoy  a  27 '2 -percent  depletion  allow- 
ance, permitting  them  to  deduct  this 
percentage  from  their  Income  without 
taxation 

Uranium  presently  has  a  23-percent 
depletion  allowance  and  coal  lags  be- 
hind with  only  a  10-percent  allowance, 
although  it  can  be  a  more  costly  means 
to  obtam  energy  in  comparison  to  gaa 
and  oil  recovery. 

Oas,  oil.  coal,  and  uranium  are  all 
forms  of  energy  and  should  be  treated 
equally  with  respect  to  tax  incentives — 
for  m  the  long  range,  they  m.ust  com- 
pete as  equals  for  the  energy  market. 


My  bill  would  graduate  the  depletion 
allowance  for  uranium  to  27V2  percent 
after  ii^ecember  31,  1967.  It  would  raise 
the  depletion  allowance  for  coal  by  2>^ 
percent  annually  until  it  reaches  the 
27 ^-percent  level  after  December  31, 
1972. 

This  legislation  serves  as  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  longer  a  need 
for  distinctions  between  various  forms  of 
energy.  The  fuels  all  serve  one  purpose 
ultimately,  and  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
companies  no  longer  restrict  themselves 
to  one  fuel  source,  it  Is  time  for  our  tax 
laws  to  correspond  to  this  new  concept. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  immediate  effect 
of  this  legislation  will  be  to  encourage 
private  Industry  to  look  once  more  upon 
the  tremendous  potential  of  coal,  even  as 
we  recognize  the  possibilities  of  uranium. 
This  attention  will  hopefully  lead  to  ac- 
tivity in  our  idle  coal  fields  and  a  resur- 
gence of  interest  in  this  proven,  plenti- 
ful resource.  Because  Wyoming  ranks 
fourth  in  coal  reserves  and  holds  more 
than  one-third  of  the  Nation's  uranium. 
I  assure  you  this  legislation  can  do  much 
to  bring  Wyoming's  energy  potential  to 
realization. 


Joan    Merriam    Smitb    the    Oatttaading 
Aviatrix  of  1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or    CAUFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday.  May  12. 1966 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  12,  1964  at  12:12  e.d.t.  a  youn« 
courageous  avlatrlx  wrote  aviation  his- 
tory for  the  United  States  when  she 
landed  at  Oakland,  Calif,  airport  by  her 
flight  completion  of  the  1937  Amelia 
Earhart  global  Equator  route  and  the 
longest  single  solo  flight  of  27.750  miles. 
This  was  the  late  Mrs.  Joan  Merriam 
Smith— bom  1936.  Oceanside,  Long  Is- 
land. N.Y.,  and  later  resided  in  Detroit, 
Miami,  San  Diego,  and  Long  Beach, 
Calif. 

Joan  Merriam — her  flying  name — was 
awarded  the  highest  aviation  award, 
posthumously,  the  1965  Harmon  Interna- 
tional Aviation  Trophy  by  Vice  President 
Humphrey  on  December  14,  1965. 

The  inscription  read: 

Joan  Merriam  Smith — the  world's  out- 
standing avlatrls  for  1964.  In  recognition  of 
her  piloting  skill  and  courage  in  completing 
a  27,750  mile  solo  flight  around  the  world, 
on  a  course  which  ran  mostly  near  the 
Equator  In  a  twin-engine  light  plane  between 
the  dates  March  17,  1964  and  May  12,  1964, 

Vice  President  HtmPHRrr  has  stated  of 
Joan  Merriam: 

All  Americans  and  particularly  American 
women  can  be  justlfl&bly  proud  of  this  cou- 
rageous woman's  acoompllabments. 

On  this  the  second  anniversary  of  this 
historic  flight.  I  should  like  to  remind 


the  Members  of  the  House  of  the  intro- 
duced memorial  resolutions — House 
Joint  Resolution  461-5 — pending  before 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  4  under 
Chairman  Byron  Rogers  and  request 
their  interest  and  support  in  securing 
1966  congressional  approval.  The  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  by  myself  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  FinoI, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
CELL],  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  HosmerI.  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Michigan  [Mrs.  Griffiths],  and  In 
the  Senate  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
114  by  Senators  Smathers  and  Smith. 

The  resolution  requests  post  ofiQce  con- 
sideration of  the  issuance  of  an  airmail 
stamp  in  honor  of  Joan  Merriam  s  flight 
and  a  proposed  theme  of,  "World  Friend- 
ship via  Aviation"  would  be  appropriate 
for  this  stamp  because  of  Joan  Merriam 's 
plane — thousands  of  new  global  friends 
wrote  their  names  and  greetings  on  her 
plane  during  her  historic  global  flight. 

As  president  of  the  Congressional  Fly- 
ing Club,  I  know  of  the  interest  of  the 
several  other  flying  Members  of  Congress 
in  this  resolution  and  should  like  to  note 
the  growing  contributions  of  general 
aviation  industry  and  pilots  toward 
peace  and  world  friendship,  for  example, 
in  the  fields  of  rescue,  travel,  business, 
racing,  agriculture,  missionary  work,  and 
lastly  pioneering  as  was  the  flight  of  Joan 
Merriam. 

The  second  request  for  a  joint  day  of 
honor  for  May  12  of  each  year  "Joan 
Merriam-Amelia  Earhart  Aviation  Day" 
in  honor  of  both  avlatrixes  and  all  wom- 
en fliers  of  the  United  States  is  a  deserved 
honor,  Amelia  Earhart  was  America's 
flrst  and  greatest  avlatrlx  and  the  first 
president  of  Ninety-Nines — Internation- 
al Organization  of  Women  Pilots — and 
served  as  the  inspiration  of  Joan  Mer- 
riam's  life  and  flight.  Mrs.  Muriel  Mor- 
rlssey — sister  of  Miss  Earhart — has  writ- 
ten: 

Please  advise  all  Congressional  Members 
of  my  interest  and  approval  of  this  memorial 
tribute  for  the  late  Joan  Merriam.  A« 
Amelia's  sister.  I  know  that  she  would  be 
most  proud  of  Joan  and  her  1964  World 
Plight  ♦  •  •  I  recall  the  reason  that  she 
stated  for  her  flight,  "My  flight  was  made 
to  complete  a  page  In  Aviation  History  for 
the  United  States." 

History  has  now  linked  together  the 
names  of  these  two  courageous  pioneers 
and  hopefully  a  joint  Aviation  Day  would 
inspire  all  Americans  in  their  life's  work 
to  pioneer  and  achieve  and  contribute  to 
peace  and  world  friendship  in  the  air 
and  space  age — as  did  Amelia  Earhart 
and  Joan  Merriam. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  the  attached  statements  that 
will  further  tell  the  Joan  Merriam  Smith 
story: 

Thx   1966  Harmon   Internationai.  AviATirM» 
Tbopht — Clutord   B,   Harmon   Tr'jST 

Awarded  to  Joan  Merriam  8ml  ih,  Tbt 
World's  Outstanding  Avlatrlx  for  1964.  In 
recognition  of  her  piloting  skill  and  courage 
In  completing  a  27,CX)0-mlle  solo  flight  en- 
tirely around  the  world  on  a  course  which 
ran   mostly   near   the   Equator,   In   a  twin- 


May  12,  1966 
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engine   light  plane,    between   the   dates  of 
jlarch  17.  1964  and  May  12.  1964. 

Presented  on  December  14.  1966.  Old  State 
Building.  Washington,  D,C. 

HiTBXRT   H.    HtTMPHRXT, 

Vice  President  of  the  United  States  Of 
America. 

EOWARO  H.  Rtav, 
Mart  V.  Brosnakat, 
Ansxl  Edward  Talbxst, 

Trustees. 

CONORKSS  or  THB  Unitxd  Statxs, 

House  or  RxpRxszNTATrvxs, 
Washington.  D.C.,  August  19,  1965. 
Miss  Pkg  Schroder, 
The  Bronx, 
Sew  York  City,  If.Y. 

DsAR  Miss  Schroder:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge your  letter  of  August  12  and  the  ma- 
terial you  sent  me  regarding  the  late  Joan 
Merriam  Smith. 

In  response  to  your  request,  I  have  checked 
with  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  That 
agency  Informed  me  that  it  has  no  record  of 
any  safety  violations  Incurred  by  Mrs.  Smith. 
Her  flight  was  officially  recognized  by  that 
Agency,  and  one  of  Its  representatives  met 
Mrs.  Smith  when  she  completed  her  around- 
the-world  trip.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  at  that  time.  Mr.  Najeeb  Halaby,  ex- 
tended his  personal  congratulations  to  Mrs. 
Smith  for  her  accomplishment. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Martha  W.  OaimTHS, 

Member  of  Congress. 

OmcE  OP  THE  Vice  Prtsidknt, 

Washington,  July  23,  196S. 
Miss  Peg  Schroder, 
Bronx,  NY. 

Dear  Miss  Schroder:  I  have  read  with  In- 
terest your  letter  concerrUng  your  efforts  to 
obtain  the  Medal  of  Freedom  for  famous 
avlatrlx,  Joan  Merriam  Smith. 

All  Americans — and  particularly  American 
women — can  be  Justlflably  proud  of  this 
courageous  woman's  accomplishments.  I 
shall  see  to  It  that  the  White  Hoxise  is  in- 
formed of  your  interest  in  this  matter. 
Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

HcBEBT  H.  Humphrey, 

Joan  Merriam  Smith  Stamp  Proposed 

Under  the  leadership  of  Peg  Schroder,  3084 
Grand  Concoiu«e.  Bronx.  N.T.,  10458,  a  cam- 
paign seeking  issue  of  a  U.S.  air  mall  stamp 
honoring  the  late  Joan  Merriam  Smith  has 
gained  considerable  momentum  during  re- 
cent weeks. 

Mrs,  Smith,  It  will  be  remembered,  made 
aviation  history  In  1964,  when  she  retraced 
the  late  Amelia  Earhart's  1937  Trans-Paclflc 
route,  establishing  a  number  of  records — In- 
cluding the  longest  single  solo  flight  of 
27.760  miles. 

For  this  flight  Mrs.  Smith  received  the 
Harmon   International   Aviation  trophy. 

The  trophy  was  awarded  poethumously  for 
the  distinguished  avlatrlx  and  a  flying  friend, 
Trtxle-Ann  Schubert,  lost  their  lives  Febru- 
ary 17,  1966,  In  a  plane  crash  of  uncertain 
cause  near  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Schroder,  who  heads  the  Citizens 
Oommlttee  for  Recognition  of  Joan  Merriam 
Smith,  reports  that  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives have  Introduced  a  Joint  Resolution 
in  Congress  authorizing  and  directing  the 
Postmaster  General  to  give  due  considera- 
tion to  issue  of  an  8-cent  air  mall  stamp  In 
honor  of  Joan  Merriam  Smith.  The  resolu- 
aon  calls  for  Issue  of  the  stamp  on  May  12, 
the  anniversary  of  her  famous  solo  flight 
over  the  Amelia  Earhart  Route. 

■The  Joint  Resolution  calls  for  deslgnaUon 
M  May  12  each  year  as  Joan  M.  Smith-Amelia 
Karhart  Aviation  Day  In  honor  of  all  the 
country's  women  fliers:  Amelia  Earhart  who 


blazed  the  frontier  of  aviation  for  women 
and  Joan  Merriam  Smith,  who  dreamed,  Uved 
and  fulfilled  the  achievement  of  flying  solo 
the  uncompleted  1937  Amelia  Earhart 
flight    route    around    the    Equator   in    1964. 

Joan  Merriam  Smith,  the  Joint  Resolution 
points  out,  was  the  first  person  to  fly  solo 
around  the  world  at  the  Equator,  the  first 
person  to  flly  a  twin-engine  aircraft  around 
the  world,  the  flrst  woman  to  receive  the  air- 
line transport  rating  at  the  age  of  23,  the 
flrst  woman  to  fly  the  Pacific  east-west  in  a 
twin-engine  plane  and  the  first  woman  to 
fly  solo  from  Africa  to  Australia,  from  Aus- 
tralia to  Ouam  via  New  Guinea  and  from 
Wake  to  Midway. 

The  Committee  for  Recognition  of  Joan 
Merriam  Smith  Is  now  seeking  public  sup- 
port for  its  campaign  to  bring  about  the 
Issue  of  a  stamp  honoring  the  avlatrlx. 


Speech  of  Senator  Muside 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12, 1966 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  atten- 
tion of  every  Member  of  Congress  has 
been  directed  to  this  year's  celebration 
of  the  Polish  mOlennium,  the  1.000th 
imniversary  of  Christianity. 

It  is  regrettable  that  plains  for  this 
year's  celebration  were  marred  by  an  un- 
fortunate change  in  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Polish  Government,  precluding  a 
proper  Interchange  of  faith. 

On  Saturday,  May  7,  at  Cambridge 
Springs.  Pa.,  Senator  Edmitnd  S.  Muskie, 
of  Mtiine,  made  a  brilliant  speech  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Polish  millennium 
entitled  "This  Is  Our  Heritage." 
The  speech  is  submitted  as  follows: 
This  Is  Onx  HxRrrACB 

President  Parclnsckl.  Most  Reverend  Bishop 
Watson,  Reverend  Fathers.  Reverend  Sisters, 
Censor  Dworakowskl.  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  at  this  time,  at 
this  plac«,  and  In  such  distinguished  com- 
pany. 

With  you,  I  have  enjoyed  this  evening  up 
to  this  point, 

I  have  enjoyed  the  music  of  Chopin,  the 
performance  of  Mr.  Zugclc  and  Mr.  Aaron, 
and  the  singing  of  the  Millennium  Singers, 
And  the  folk  dancing  of  the  Kujawlakl,  Dr. 
Parclnskl.  has  truly  been  a  symbol  of  that 
excellence  which  is  the  objective  of  Alliance 
College, 

Now  It  Is  my  task  to  speak,  and  yours  to 
listen.  I  hope  that  we  finish  at  the  same 
time. 

We  are  here  because,  one  thousand  years 
ago.  Poland  entered  upon  the  st,ige  of  world 
history — and  embraced  Clu-lstlanlty, 

Ever  since,  she  has  bad  an  Impressive  and 
meaningful  Influence  upon  western  civiliza- 
tion. 

An  Influence  that  has  enriched  the  life  of 
Western  man. 

An  Influence  that  has  contributed  to  the 
development  of  Western  political  institu- 
tions and  concepts. 

An  Influence  that  has  been  exerted  by 
Polish  leaders  who  have  been,  at  the  same 
time,  leaders  In  the  Western  World. 

An  Influence  that  gives  us  reason,  as  Poles, 
on  this  millennium  anniversary,  to  be  proud 
of  our  heritage  and  what  It  has  meant  for 
mankind. 


It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  we  should 
create  occasions  such  as  this  to  review  tliat 
heritage,  to  take  satisfaction  from  It,  but 
more  Important,  to  draw  meaning  from  it  as 
we  contemplate  today's  world  and  the  un- 
known future. 

There  is  much  of  glory  In  Poland's  past — 
glory  which  was  the  product  of  the  love  of 
liberty,  flerce  Independence,  Intense  patriot- 
ism, and  courage  so  characteristic  of  the 
Polish  p>eople. 

And  because  of  her  geograplUc  position. 
Poland  has  had  ample  opp>ortunlty  to  put 
these  qualities  to  the  test. 

On  two  lmp>ortant  occasions  in  a  thoiiaand 
years,  Poland  was  the  flrst  line  of  defense 
against  invading  hordes  from  the  east.  She 
held  her  line  proudly,  and  the  eastern 
dreams  of  conquering  Eiirope  were  dashed. 

Every  Pole  remembers  that  in  1241  Prince 
Henryk  Pobozny,  at  the  cost  of  his  life, 
forced  the  Mongol  Invaders  to  retreat  to 
Asia  in  the  battle  of  Legnica. 

Every  Pole  remembers  that,  in  1683,  Po- 
land put  an  end  to  Turkish  expansion  In 
Europe,  when  the  great  Jan  Sobleskl  went  to 
the  aid  of  Vlerma,  and.  In  a  decisive  battle, 
routed  the  Turks. 

And  no  Pole  will  ever  forget  that,  even 
under  the  burdens  Poland  has  carried  In 
this  century,  she  has  fought  gallantly  in  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

In  1920.  Polish  armies,  led  by  Marshal 
Jozef  Pllsudskl.  arrested  the  march  of  the 
bolsheviks  on  Germany,  and  the  victory, 
known  as  the  "miracle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula,"  was  credited  with  saving  Europe 
from  communism. 

In  1939,  Poland  was  the  flrst  to  feel  the 
military  heel  of  the  Nazis  at  the  start  of 
World  War  11. 

Outmatched  at  the  start  by  Germany's 
motorized  military  machine.  Poland  was 
stung  17  days  later  by  an  attack  on  the  east 
front  by  Russia. 

Alone  and  Isolated,  unable  to  defend  her- 
self on  her  homeland,  she  refused  to  play 
a  passive  role  in  the  war. 

Without  delay,  the  Polish  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Force,  80,000  strong,  regrouped  In 
Prance,  fought  at  the  side  of  France,  then 
with  the  British,  and  later  on.  In  Norway, 
North  Africa,  Italy,  Normandy,  Belgium  and 
the  Netherlands.  In  the  famous  Battle  oJ 
Britain  In  1940,  Polish  airmen  were  respon- 
sible for  15  percent  of  the  German  air  losses. 
Altogether,  more  than  300,000  Poles  served 
with  the  Allied  Forces  during  the  war 
Meanwhile,  at  home,  Poland  built  one  of  tht 
strongest  underground  networks  to  Nazi- 
occupied  Europe, 

This  Is  a  valiant  record  for  a  nation  which 
was  attacked  and  overrun  by  two  nations 
almost  before  the  rest  of  the  world  recog- 
nized that  a  global  war  had  begun. 

It  Is  the  record  of  a  nation  which,  for  a 
tho\iBand  years,  has  never  rejected  the  bur- 
dens of  freedom.  And.  despite  the  blttei 
disappointments  of  the  postwar  years,  the 
spirit  of  freedom  has  never  died  The  Poz- 
nan  uprising  of  1966  was  a  vivid  expression 
of  that  spirit.  It  still  burns  today  among 
Poles,  both  In  and  out  of  Poland,  and  alvrays 
will. 

The  same  qualities  which  brought  glory 
on  the  field  of  battle  were  the  Inspiration 
for  achievement  In  the  works  of  peace. 

Poland's  history  sings  of  human  and  cul- 
tural progress. 

Encouraged  by  centuries  of  reverence  for 
todlvldual  freedom,  the  arts  and  sciences 
flourished. 

Even  a  partial  list  Is  impressive: 

Europe's  flrst  ministry  of  education  re- 
sulting from  the  constitution  of  1791; 

MlkolaJ  Kopemlk.  one  of  Europe's  out- 
standing scholars  in  the  leth  century,  and 
the  father  of  modem  astronomy;  Ludwlk 
Zamenhoff,  the  Inventor  of  the  language  of 
esperanto;  Madame  Marie-Curle-Sklodow- 
ska.  world-famons  for  the  discovery  of  ra- 
dium;  in  the  field  of  literature.  Wladysiaw 
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Reymoiit  and  Henrytc  SlenKlewlcz,  winners 
of  Nobel  prizes,  Reymont  for  his  novel  "The 
Peasants,"  and  Slenlclewlcz  for  "Quo  Vadls"; 
and  the  w.rld  renowned  Jozef  Conrad- 
Korzeniowslcl,  author  of  "Lord  Jim"  and 
other  novels 

In  nu  fleid  has  the  glory  of  Poland  shone 
more  brightly  than  in  the  field  of  music. 
Frederic  Chopin  is  a  gift  to  the  ages.  His 
brilliant  compositions  will  delight  the  souls 
of  men  as  long  as  music  Is  heard.  And  In 
our  times,  the  worid  has  thrilled  to  the  In- 
comparable Paderewsk!,  Rubinstein,  Lan- 
dowslca.  and  Rodglnski 

These  glories  are  but  the  beginning  of  the 
Polish  story. 

Especially  impre.ssive  have  been  Poland's 
contributions  to  the  Ideals  and  concepts  of 
democracy 

In  the  !5th,  18th,  and  17th  centuries, 
Poland  was  the  largest  and  most  civilized 
and  powerful  state  in  central  and  eastern 
Europe 

And  the  significant  fact  la  that  this 
achievement  Wivs  built  on  a  series  of  funda- 
mental concepts  of  liberty: 

• — The  "nemlneh  captluabus"  In  1425 
which  guaranteed  personal  liberty  of  the 
citizens 

— The  "Statutes  of  Nle.szawa"  In  1454 
which  established  a  bicameral  parliamentary 
system 

— The  nihil  novl"  In  1505  which  made 
the  crown  powerless  to  legislate  without 
consent   nf  the  two  chambe.-s. 

Beginning  In  1573,  election  of  the  Kings 
of  Poland  and  a  new  set  of  laws  t^nown  as 
"pacta  conventa"  which  gave  citizens  the 
right  of  withdraw  allegiance  to  the  King  if 
h"  transgressed  any  Saw  or  broke  any  stlpula- 
t:  jn  under  which  he  was  elected. 

The.se  and  other  concepts  are  striking  ex- 
amples of  a  nation's  will  to  be  fre«  of 
tyranny. 

It  was  the  custom  for  nations  seeking  em- 
pires to  subjugate  weaker  nations  and  to 
build  autocratic  central  authority. 

Not  m  Poland,  Internally,  she  decentral- 
ized authority.  InternatlonaKy.  she  sought 
to  win  the  hearts  of  her  member  nations. 
She  undertook  to  gain  their  loyalty,  not  by 
coercion,  but  by  making  ihem  poUUcal  and 
cultural  partners. 

The  free  union  of  Poland  and  Lithuania, 
concluded  in  1413,  is  unique  in  the  history 
of  International  relations.  The  treaty  puts 
at  the  very  basis  of  the  union  the  Christian 
principle  of  love 

An  attitude  of  tolerance  and  respect  for 
local  institutions,  rellgicn  and  language  was 
taken  by  Poland  toward  her  vassal  states. 

The  immense  dominions  of  the  Polish 
crown  were  divided  Into  34  provinces,  aU  of 
which  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  and  benefits 
of   broadly   conceived   .self-government. 

Eventually,  the  degree  of  local  Independ- 
ence contributed  to  the  several  partitions  of 
Poland  m  the  18th  century.  However,  she 
responded  to  the  Internal  turmoil  by  writing 
the  constituUon  of  1731,  a  remarkable  docu- 
ment in  lt.8  day  It  balanced  individual  free- 
doms against  the  needs  of  the  nation. 

Class  distinction  was  ended.  Towns  ob- 
tained administrative  and  Judicial  autonomy 
and  parliamentary  representation.  Peasants 
were  placed  under  the  protection  of  law. 
Measures  aimed  at  the  abolition  of  serfdom 
were  sanctioned. 

What  Is  there,  then  In  all  this  thousand 
years  of  history  as  a  Christian  nation  which 
has  particular  pertinence  to  our  day,  to  our 
times,  and  to  our  future' 

Belief  In  Ood — yes — with  a  faith  which  re- 
lates Oods  win  and  Gods  Justice  and  Ood's 
compassion  to  the  deaUny  of  Poles  and  Po- 
land— as  In  that  great  national  symbol — 
the  Black  Madonna 

And  so  Poles  have  believed  in  and  fought 
for  the  dignity  of  man. 

As  they  have  believed  !n  and  fought  for 
the  independence  of  Poland. 


And  as  they  have  believed  In  and  fought 
lor  freedom  from  tyranny. 

These  beliefs  have  written  our  history, 
inspired  our  leaders  and  our  people,  shaped 
our  Institutions,  produced  our  culture,  our 
literature  and  oiu-  music.  These  beliefs  are 
Poland — the  Poland  which  the  world  knows 
and  honors  and  resp>ects,  the  Poland  of  his- 
tory— the  Poland  which  lives  In  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  all  Poles. 

This  is  the  Poland  which.  In  the  Warsaw 
Conference  of  1573,  guaranteed  free  worship 
of  any  religion. 

This  Is  the  Poland,  whose  non -Jewish 
Poles,  hid  300,000  Jews  from  the  searching 
German  Nazis,  notwithstanding  the  threat  of 
the  death  penalty  If  caught. 

This  is  the  Poland  whose  Tadeusz  Koeclu- 
szko,  the  "father  of  American  artillery," 
fought  for  American  independence  and  then 
authorized  the  sale  of  the  lands  g^ven  him 
by  a  g^rateful  America,  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  to  free  and  educate  slaves. 

This  is  the  Poland  whose  Kasimir  Pulaski, 
the  "father  of  American  cavalry,"  died  in  the 
same  cause. 

This  U  the  Poland  of  which  my  father 
spoke  to  me,  at  his  knee,  for  hours  on  end, 
out  of  the  fullness  of  his  heart. 

Inoreaalngly,  as  the  years  passed  by  and 
my  comprehension  grew,  he  drove  home  his 
lesson.  What  he  had  lost  by  leaving  Poland 
had  been  more  than  offset  by  what  he  gained 
— for  himself  and  for  me.  Here,  if  a  man 
had  ability,  he  could  apply  it  In  a  manner  of 
his  own  choosing.  Here,  if  a  man  had  an 
opinion,  he  could  express  it  without  fear 
of  reprisal.  Here,  if  a  man  disagreed  with 
governmental  pKsUcy,  he  could  say  so,  and, 
more  than  that,  he  could  do  something  about 
it  by  casting  his  ballot  at  the  polls.  Here, 
a  man  was  completely  free  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  own  Integrity,  intellectual  and  physi- 
cal capacity,  his  own  work.  There  were  no 
heights  toward  which  he  could  not  strive. 
It  mattered  not  what  his  national  back- 
ground, his  rellglotis  or  political  beliefs,  his 
economic  status  in  life  might  be. 

These  beliefs  were  my  father's  life.  He 
held  them  confidently  through  periods  when 
he  felt  the  lash  of  prejudice  directed  against 
those  of  foreign  birth  and  of  his  creed.  On 
the  evening  of  my  inaugural  day  as  Governor 
of  Maine,  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  very  sim- 
ply. "Now  I  can  die  happy."  A  few  months 
later  the  final  chapter  of  his  life  was  writ- 
ten. I  am  sure  that,  in  the  closing  moments, 
he  must  have  thought  of  the  strange  and 
wonderful  destiny  which  had  so  astonishingly 
vindicated  the  beliefs  which  had  uprooted  his 
Ufe. 

In  1780,  Benjamin  PrankUn  described  the 
America  wiiich  was  my  father's  Ufe,  and  his 
Polish  heritage  when  he  wrote: 

"God  grant,  that  not  only  the  love  of  lib- 
erty but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rights 
of  man,  may  pervade  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  so  that  a  philosopher  may  set  his  foot 
anywhere  on  its  surface,  and  say,  "This  Is  my 
country.' "  This  is  our  heritage — and  our 
unflmshed  task — here  and  around  the  globe. 
Kveryone  in  America  is  a  member  of  a  mi- 
nority group.  It  may  be  economic,  social,  po- 
litical, religious,  racial,  regional,  or  based 
upon  national  origin.  It  may  not  be  such 
today  as  to  set  us  apart  In  any  unpleasant 
way.     But  it  could  tomorrow. 

The  character  of  our  minority  status  may 
vary  in  its  impact  today  upon  our  effective 
enjoyment  of  dignity,  equality,  security,  and 
opportunity.  It  may  not  today  constitute  a 
disability  in  any  of  these  respects.  But  it 
could  tomorrow. 

Ovir  p>artlcular  minority  group  may  be 
Joined  today  with  others  In  a  common  cause 
or  common  prejudice  or  a  common  Indiffer- 
ence with  majority  status.  The  accompany- 
ing power  to  affect  the  rights  and  privilege 
of  minority  groups  not  a  part  of  the  coaUtion 
la  subject  to  abuse  resulting  from  indiffer- 
ence, caUoiuness,  or  deliberate  intent. 


Today,  as  a  member  of  the  current  major- 
ity, the  possibility,  or  even  the  actuality,  of 
such  abuse  may  be  of  no  concern  to  us.  Btit 
it  could  be,  if  oiu-  particular  minority  group 
becomes  the  object  of  tomorrow's  prejudice 
or  indifference. 

To  those  who  say — and  there  are  such— 
that  certain  national  and  ethnic  groups  are 
better  and  more  desirable  as  Americans  tli&n 
other,  let  us  ask :  "Who  is  to  make  the  selec- 
tion, and  at  what  point  in  history,  and  is  the 
selection  subject  to  revision  as  the  majority 
coalition  changes?" 

To  those  who  say  that  there  are  superior 
and  Inferior  citizens,  depending  wholly  upon 
race,  national  origin,  religion,  or  color,  let 
us  ask,  "Who  is  to  make  the  selection 'and 
how  can  you  be  sure  what  your  status  will  be 
when   the  majority  coalition   takes  shape?" 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  case  for  civil 
liberties  should  be  based  up)on  fear  of  each 
other. 

I  am  saying  simply  this.  Our  differences 
have  made  our  country  great.  They  have 
done  so  because,  increasingly,  creative  ability, 
intellectual  capacity,  and  high  moral  and 
spiritual  principles,  wherever  found,  have 
been  allowed  to  seek  their  highest  attainable 
level. 

I  am  also  saying  this.  Our  differences  can 
destroy  us;  and  the  instruments  for  such  de- 
struction are  prejudice,  fear,  indifference, 
hatred  and  retaliation. 

Is  It  better  for  us  and  otir  country  that  we 
seek  reasons  to  like  and  trtwt  each  other? 
Or  is  it  better  that  we  seek  reasons  to  fear 
each  other? 

In  the  iseo's,  the  Maine  Legislatxire  con- 
cerned itself  with  the  problem  of  inducing 
settlements  in  the  unpeopled  townships  of 
the  State.  An  agent  was  sent  to  Sweden, 
with  Instructions  to  make  vigorous  efforts  to 
establish  a  Swedish  colony  in  Maine.    Within 

10  weeks  he  had  brought  to  Maine  21  men, 

11  women  and  18  children — including  a  pas- 
tor, farmers,  a  civil  engineer,  a  blacksmith, 
two  carpenters,  a  basket  maker,  a  baker,  a 
tailor  and  a  shoemaker.  They  carved  a  home 
out  of  the  wilderness  of  northern  Maine. 

New  Immigrants  followed.  Within  five 
years  the  population  had  Increased  to  800 
who  had  built  a  prosperous  community  of 
130  houses,  bams,  two  steam  sawmills,  one 
water  power  sawmill  and  the  incidental  busi- 
ness establishments.  At  the  end  of  five  years, 
133  men  ajjplled  for  citizenship. 

A  Member  of  the  Swedish  Parliament  wrote 
to  the  Governor  of  Maine  as  follows:  "May 
the  young  colony  of  'New  Sweden'  grow  and 
flourish,  not  only  in  material  strength,  but 
even  in  developing  their  moral  and  Intel- 
lectual faculties.  And  may  the  new  popula- 
tion thus  add  to  your  State  and  to  yoiu-  great 
Republic  a  good  and  healthy  element  of 
moral  pwwer  from  the  Old  World,  and  becom- 
ing Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  your  free  in- 
stitutions, reflect  that  spirit  on  their  native 
land. 

"What  we  have  lost  in  the  old  fatherland 
will  then  not  have  been  lost  to  humanity: 
On  the  contrary,  the  trees  have  only  been 
transplanted  on  a  fresher  soil,  where  they 
will  thrive  better,  and  give  richer  and  more 
abundant  fruits.  Ood  bless  the  harvest. 
God  bless  your  land." 

And  we  are  the  new  Poland — with  a  similar 
mission. 

Civil  liberty  is  the  sunshine  without  which 
the  crop  will  suffer.  The  enemy  of  civil 
liberty  is  prejudice.  The  cause  of  prejudice 
Is  fear — fear  of  the  unknown,  fear  that  there 
is  no  real  basis  for  mutual  trust  and  con- 
fidence, fear  that  those  discriminated  against 
may  abuse  power  and  authority  If  given  the 
chance. 

If  such  fears  are  well-founded,  there  Is  no 
real  basis  for  democratic  Institutions.  Al! 
the  evidence  from  our  national  history  and 
experience  Indicates  that  they  are  not  well- 
founded.  The  growth  of  our  free  institu- 
tions— their  effectiveness  and  strength — hat 
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been  In  direct  proportion  to  the  expansion  of 
civil  liberties  and  their  enjoyment  by  greater 
numbers  of  our  people  of  more  diverse  and 
varied  backgrounds,  talents,  and  experiences. 
This  has  been  otir  harvest  and  it  has  been 
fruitful. 

The  cause  of  civil  liberties,  then,  is  not 
simply  that  of  do-gooders,  or  of  neighbors 
Interfering  without  Justification  in  the  af- 
fairs of  neighbors.  It  is  the  cause  of  all  those 
who  are  concerned  that  our  national  climate 
be  a  healthy  one. 

Let  those  who  support  this  cause,  however, 
avoid  self-righteousness.  Let  us  not  refuse 
to  give  the  trust  and  confidence  which  we 
ask.  Faith  begets  faith  if  buttressed  by  an 
accumulation  of  reassuring  experiences. 

We  have  made  legislative  progress  in  this 
field  In  recent  years.  Some  believe  we  have 
moved  too  fast;  others  that  we  have  not 
moved  fast  enough.  Without  resolving  that 
difference  of  opinion.  I  think  it  fair  to  say 
that  we  have  moved  ahead,  that  the  move- 
ment has  achieved  constructive  results,  and 
that  It  gives  promise  of  more  progress. 

And  we  should  take  pride  as  Poles,  that,  as 
we  contribute  to  that  progress,  we  will  be  en- 
hancing an  ancient  Polish  heritage — a  herit- 
age that  was  nobly  expressed  In  1413  in  the 
treaty  of  union  between  Poland  and 
Lithuania: 

"May  this  deed  be  rememljered  forever.   It 
U  known  to  all  that  he  will  not  attain  salva- 
tion who  is  not  sustained  by  the  mystery  of 
love    which— radiates    goodness,    reconciles 
those  In  discord,  unites  those  who  quarrel 
dissipates   hatred,    puts    an    end    to    anger' 
furnishes  to  all   the   food   of  peace    brings 
together  the  scattered,  lifts  up   the  faUen 
makes  rough  way  smooth,  turns  wrong  into 
right,  aids  virtues,  injures  no  one,  deUghts 
in  all  things:  he,  who  take  refuge  in  its  arms 
will  find  safety,  and  thenceforth  even  thouKh 
insulted,  will  have  no  fear." 

"Through  love,  laws  are  established   king- 
doms are  ruled,  cities  are  set  in  order    and 
the  welfare  of  the  state  is  brought  to  its 
highest." 
This  is  the  creed  of  a  Christian  nation. 
We  believe  it  because  it  is  right. 
We    believe     it     because     we    are     God's 
children. 

We  know  that,  only  when  all  God's  chil- 
dren are  warmed  by  its  beneflclent  glow,  can 
we  hope  to  achieve  Justice,  and  order,  and 
peace  on  earth. 
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for  a  commission  to  stop  the  .spread  of 
noxious,  obscene,  and  smut  material,  be 
given  immediate  hearings  and  be  imme- 
diately passed. 

This  loathsome  profession  hat  become 
a  multiblllion-dollar  business  and  is  one 
which  must  be  stringently  controlled. 

This  is  an  interstate  business  and  only 
the  Federal  Government  can  control  it. 
I  hope,  Mr. -Speaker,  acUon  can  be  taken 
immediately. 


Qnertionnaire   Results 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  12.  1966 

u^L^^^^-    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  again 
urging  that  H.R.  12117,  a  bUl  providing 


or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12, 1966 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.     For  the 
6th  consecutive  year,    I   would   Hke   to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
the  results  of  the  congressional  question- 
naire conducted  in   Michigan's   Eighth 
District.     Before  listing  the  results    I 
would  like  to  mention  that  the  question- 
naire was  mailed  to  some  120,000  homes 
throughout   the    district.     In    addition 
most  of  the  26  weekly  and  daily  news- 
papers in  the  district's  five  counties  ran 
the  questionnaire  ballot  as  a  public  serv- 
ice, which  resulted  in  greater  participa- 
tion.   Over  11,000  returns  have  been  re- 
ceived.    The  results  were  based  on  the 
tabulation  of  8,428  completed  by  a  private 
business  firm,  Control  Data  Corp. 

A  news  release  issued  on  the  poll  Is  as 
follows  : 

WASHmoTON,  D.C.— Wider  use  of  American 
air  and  sea  power  in  the  Vietnam  war  was 
the  most  popular  view  expressed  by  Michigan 
Eighth  District  voters  in  Congressman  Jim 
Habvbt's  annual  Oongresslonal  Question- 
naire. 

In  announcing  restUts  of  the  questionnaire. 
Congressman  Haevey  emphasized  that  the 
majority  of  the  returns  had  been  received 
before  the  recent  riots  by  the  Buddhists  in 
South  Vietnam  cast  some  doubts  whether  the 
Ky  government  would  be  able  to  continue  to 
represent  the  people  there. 

Harvxt  said  that  some  8,428  questionnaire 
returns  were  tabulated  by  the  Control  Data 
Corp.  "A  few  returns  are  still  coming  In 
weeks  after  the  mailing  of  some  120,000  to 
every  postal  patron  in  the  five  counties," 
Hakvxt  said.  "These  results  also  Include 
hundreds  of  ballots  which  were  printed  in 
most  of  the  District's  weekly  and  daily  news- 
papers. I  would  guess  that  our  final  total  wUl 
be  about  11,000." 


In  the  fotir-part  question  on  the  Vietnam 
crisis.  Eighth  District  voters  emphaUcaily 
turned  down  a  withdrawal  of  United  States 
forces  or  even  a  holding  operation  by  U.S. 
forces  aimed  at  making  secure  the  areas  now 
controlled  by  the  South  Vietnamese  ^rv^r.- 
ment. 

Of  those  voting,  68.7  percent  opposed  a 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces,  as  against  10.4 
percent  favoring  it.  On  the  holding  action, 
54.5  percent  were  against  such  strategy,  with 
18  6  percent  voting  for  it. 

On  the  increase  of  American  air  a:,d  sea 
power,  62.3  percent  were  recorded  for  It,  and 
19.8  percent  against  it.    A  clear  majority  also 
called  for  an  increase  in  UJS.  ground  troips 
60.7  percent  as  against  28.4  percent. 

The  closest  vote  in  the  l2-que80on  ballot 
centered  on  the  question  for  an  Increase  in 
the  present  $1.26  per  hour  Federal  minimum 
wage.  Led  by  the  nearly  2.000  hourly  em- 
ployees who  participated  in  the  question- 
naire, the  Increase  was  narrowly  voted  down. 
61.7  percent  to  43.6  percent.  Hourly  em- 
ployees were  the  only  ones  of  the  eight  occu- 
pation groups  whilch  favored  it.  67.7  percent 
to  38.8  percent.  AU  others— salaried  em- 
ployee, businessman,  professional,  farmer, 
housewife,  retired  and  the  general  "other" 
classification  turned  it  down. 

Another  surprising  result  was  the  top- 
heavy  defeat  on  the  question  of  the  right-to- 
work  law.  In  asking  of  Section  14-b  of  the 
Taft-HarUey  Act  should  be  repealed,  nulUfy- 
ing  State  right-to-work  laws.  69.6  percent 
were  against  repeal.  Only  19.7  percent  fa- 
vored repeal. 

More  Interesting  perhaps  was  the  fact  that 
67.6  percent  of  the  hourly  employees  were 
against  repeal,  while  30.8  percent  wanted  the 
law  discarded.  The  question  has  been  In- 
cluded for  the  last  2  years  on  Mr.  Harvev's 
questionnaire  and  both  times  has  been 
turned  down  by  all  occupations. 

Other  results  were  rather  decisive.  Eighth 
District  residents  remain  opposed  to  possi- 
ble future  dealings  with  the  communist 
world.  They  reject  expansion  of  trade  with 
communist-block  nations,  66.8  percent  to 
26.2  percent,  and  again  do  not  favor  admis- 
sion of  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations 
63.2  percent  to  29.6  percent. 

One  of  the  most  lopsided  votes  was  against 
the  Administration's  efforts  to  all  but  elimi- 
nate the  existing  school  milk  program,  since 
restored  by  Congressional  action.  The  vote 
was  73.1  percent  to  19.3  percent  against  cur- 
tailment of  the  popular  program. 

Voters  turned  down  the  War  on  Pcverty 
program,  62.8  percent  to  38  percent  with 
many  expressing  dissatisfaction  with  iis  on- 
eratlons. 

The  biggeet  margin  was  shown  on  the 
question  of  restraint  In  domestic  spending 
In  order  to  fight  inflation.  Some  74  6  per- 
cent favored  such  action,  with  19.4  oercent 
against  it. 

Enactment  of  compulsory  Federal  stand- 
ards for  the  manufacturing  of  vehicles,  tires 
and  accessortes  to  further  highway  safetv 
was  favored,  61.7  percent  to  32.1  percent.     ' 

The  complete  results  are  as  follows-  Do 
you  favor — 


rin  percent] 


'■  "*r?^?2^*!?^'t  }o"rL^i:?.r.^.1?.^.«!S^_^  by  negotiation  ,n  the  fo™«eab.e  ru.u,.: 

c. 
d. 


ommunlst  control? ' 

Vietnamese  government  but 


R^aT7fi2i,?*'',T'l'"*  '"  '*^  '^■'^'«<1  Nations? 


1  R*pearof"8^ct?on  iVrof  theTa  t-'i^^tle;' 

Tbe  War  on  PoJJIr?^^*,^;^^*  per  hour  Federal  minimum  wsgef .^ 

aacin.ent  of  compulsory  Federal  standards  for  the  m^nui^^niW^YlC^ii^]^^^^^,;,^^^^-^^^^^^^ 


No 

N'o  answer 

88.7 

aa? 

28.4 

2a7 

19.8 

27.8 

54.S 

28.8 

6&S 

7.8 

68.3 

7.« 

m.t 

lar 

73.1 

7.8 

»L7 

4.6 

S2.8 

S.3 

IB.  4 

6.2 

S2.I 

8.3 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  Iti.  lUfWi 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Rev.    John   W.    Pressly,   Westminster 
Presbyterian  Church,  Sacramento.  Calif., 

offered  the  following  prayer 

God  of  our  lives.  Thou  'Aho  art  oiur 
highest  thought  and  our  noblest  aspira- 
tion, we  ask  that  Thou  will  free  us  from 
a  stubborn  trust  in  ourse!ve.s.  Enable  us 
to  trust  in  Thy  guiding  providence.  May 
the  mists  of  doubt  be  dispelled  in  the 
light  of  a  vigorous  and  confident  faith. 

Here  today  in  this  distinguished 
Chamber  of  national  deliberation,  where 
history  has  been  made,  where  tradition 
bespeaks  integrity,  freedom,  and  Justice 
for  all  men,  help  these  Representatives 
of  the  people  that  they  may  not  merely 
represent  their  constituents,  important  as 
this  IS  in  our  system  of  government,  but 
that  they  may  truly  .^eek  the  welfare  and 
security  of  all  and  be  true  to  their  own 
ideals,  integrity,  and  faith  m  Thee. 

Bless  each  legislatjr  in  his  unselfish 
commitment  and  grant  to  each  one  so 
committed  the  full  measure  of  persormi 
satisfaction  in  their  individual  and  pub- 
lic life.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Tlie  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  May  12,  19*38,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

HR  14215  .^n  act  making  appropriation* 
for  the  Department  of  the  Int«rlor  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1667   and  for  other  purpo6«« 

The  message  also  aruiounced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  14215)  entitled  An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr  Russfxi.  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  McClell.^n.  Mr  Bible,  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr  Mundt.  and 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Daikota  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.J.  Res  108.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Joint  reaolutlon  providing  far  memberahlp 
of  the  United  States  In  the  Pan  American 
Inatltiite  of  Geography  and  Hlatory  and  to 
authorize  appropriations  therefor. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read: 

CONOKKSS  or  TKS  XJHTTXD  StATBS, 

House  or  Rcfreskntatites, 
Washington  D.C^  May  11, 1966. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Ms.  Spsakzx:  I  have  the  duty  to  In- 
form  you  that  I  have  transmitted   to   the 
Honorable    George    Romney,    Governor    of 
Michigan,  my  resignation  as  a  Representa- 
tive  in   the   Congress   of  the   United   States 
from  the  Ninth  IXstrlct  of  Michigan,  effec- 
tive at  the  close  of  huslness.  May  10,  1966. 
I  leave  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
assume    the    ofllce    of    VS.    Senator    from 
Michigan. 
With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

RoBKKT  p.  Ourmr. 

CONGKXSS  or  THX  UNITED  STATES, 

HOtTSE  or  RSPRESENTATrVES, 

Washington  D.C,  May  11, 1966. 
Hon.  George  Romnkt, 
Oovemor  of  Michigan, 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Dear  Governor  Romnkt:  I  hereby  resign 
my  office  as  Representative  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  from  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan,  effective  at  the  close  of 
business,  May  10,  1966. 
With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  P.  GRimN. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  INTERIOR  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1967 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  14215) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendments,  and  agree  to  the  con- 
ference requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcHn 
Indiana? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Mr.  Denton,  Mr. 
KiRWAN,  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington, 
Messrs.  Marsh,  Mahoh,  Rnm,  McDade. 
and  Bow. 


KY    STATEMENT    FRAUGHT    WITH 
INHERENT  DANGERS 

Mr.    WOLFF.     Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mintue  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  warned  of  the  dangers  in  the  leader- 
ship of  South  Vietnam  by  Premier  Ky. 
I  was  alarmed  by  statements  which  cast 
doubt  about  whether  free  elections  tn 


that  country  could  ever  be  held  while  Ky 
remains  in  power. 

Yesterday  my  fears  were  realized  as 
Ky  took  over  Da  Nang  by  force. 

Through  tactics  similar  to  those  em- 
ployed by  the  Vietcong,  Ky  accomplished 
by  force  that  which  he  was  unable  to 
accomplish  by  the  democratic  process. 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam  rely  up. 
on  the  United  States  to  guarantee  their 
freedom  from  attacks  from  both  within 
and  without.  Premier  Ky  has  abused  our 
protective  assistance  and  is  indeed  com- 
ing to  exemplify  that  which  we  are 
fighting  against  in  Vietnam — a  dictator- 
ship of  force. 

With  Ky's  seizure  of  Da  Nang,  an  overt 
act  of  violence,  how  can  we  hope  for  free 
elections? 

I  have  supported  Ky's  government  In 
the  past,  not  the  man  nor  his  intemperate 
acts,  but  a  caretaker  government  which  I 
hoped  would  provide  some  stability  dur- 
ing the  emergency  brought  about  by 
Communist  aggression.  But  Ky's  action 
endangers  the  faith  of  the  entire  free 
world  in  the  rlghtness  of  our  cause  in 
Vietnam. 

I  call  upon  the  ruling  junta  in  Saigon 
to  remove  Premier  Ky  from  power. 

The  United  States  is  paying  an  in- 
creasingly steep  price  in  the  lives  of  our 
young  men  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  might  have  a  chance  to  live  In 
freedom. 

It  is  intolerable  that  our  Government 
continues  to  support  a  man  who  more  and 
more  is  coming  to  represent  what  we  are 
fighting  against — rule  by  force  in  de- 
fiance of  the  will  of  the  people. 


THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  BELL 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  Include  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  minimum  wage  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row and  Wednesday  the  House  will  be 
considering  HR.  13712,  the  bill  to  raise 
the  minimum  wage.  I  support  th  s  bill 
and  intend  to  vote  in  favor  of  it.  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  not  with  the 
level  at  which  the  minimum  will  be  set, 
but  with  the  speed  with  which  we  pro- 
ceed to  that  level.  I  think  we  would  do 
the  cause  of  full  employment  and  decent 
living  standards  a  great  disse.vice  if  we 
move  to  the  $1.60  level  too  rapidly.  I  In- 
tend, therefore,  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  will  bring  the  $1.60  minimum  wage 
into  effect  at  a  more  reasonable  time. 

For  the  information  of  the  House,  I 
Insert  In  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
text  of  my  amendment.  I  intend  to  make 
a  more  complete  statement  later  when 
the  debate  actually  begins: 

Amendment  to  HJR.  13712,  as  Reported 
OrraRXO  BT  Mr.  Morris 

Page  46.  beglimlng  in  line  24,  strike  out 
"during  the  first  year"  and   insert  in  Ueu 
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thereof  the  following,  "during  the  first  three 
years". 

SOIL  STEWARDSHIP  WEEK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  period  of  May  15  to  22  local  churches 
throughout  the  United  States  are  ob- 
serving Soil  Stewardship  Week.  This  an- 
nual observance  is  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts  and  the  3,000  lo- 
cal soil  and  water  conservation  districts 
which  blanket  the  Nation. 

The  subject  of  this  year's  observance 
Is  "Crisis  In  the  Countryside."  Ministers 
of  all  faiths  are  carrying  vital  messages 
to  their  followers  to  further  God's 
purpose. 

I  salute  the  thousands  of  clergy  of  all 
faiths  who  use  this  observance  to  remind 
us  that  soU  stewardship  is  everyone's  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  a  responsibility  of 
people  who  live  in  the  towns  and  cities 
as  well  as  those  who  work  the  land. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
recognized  Soil  Stewardship  Week  with 
a  special  statement  Issued  from  the 
White  House.  President  Johnson  stated : 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  noake  certain 
that  our  stewardship  of  the  soil  ensures  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  for  the  generations  of 
the  future. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  into 
the  Record  the  full  text  of  President 
Johnson's  statement: 

The  WnrTE  House, 
Washington,  May  2, 1966. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  set  aside  a  Soil 
Stewardship  Week  each  year  to  rededlcate' 
our  commitment  to  the  preservation  of  our 
precious  natural  heritage. 

This  observance  reminds  all  responsible 
Americans  of  our  duty  to  protect  our  threat- 
ened land  and  water  resources,  to  restore 
those  which  have  been  Ill-used,  and  to  de- 
velop their  rich  potential  for  the  benefit  of 
all  of  our  people. 

Much  of  the  future  of  the  country  lies  in 
the  wise  and  proper  use  of  its  rural  lands. 
It  U  our  responsibility  to  make  certain  that 
our  stewardship  of  the  soil  ensures  progress 
and  prosperity  for  the  generations  of  the 
future. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 


TIME  FOR  LESS  EMOTIONAL  LOOK 
AT  AUTO  SAFETY 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  stock  market  closed  last  week  in  a 
wUspln  and  amid  reports  of  a  decline  In 


automobile  sales  and  production  widely 
attributed  to  the  Impact  upon  the  public 
of  the  congressional  Investigation  of  car 
safety. 

This  disturbing  chain  of  events, 
underscoring  again  the  bellwether  posi- 
tion of  the  automobile  Industry  in  our 
economy,  while  not  a  cause  for  panic,  is 
certainly  a  cause  for  concern.  At  a  time 
when  the  economy  is  experiencing  high 
employment  and  prosperity,  it  is  incred- 
ible that  right  here  under  the  Capitol 
dome  we  ctin  talk  ourselves  into  a  decline 
such  as  this  merely  by  the  sensational 
play  given  a  few  people  who  have  been 
acting  like  safety  had  Just  been  discov- 
ered. 

While  I  feel  very  strongly  that  every 
purchaser  should  have  a  safe  automobile, 
I  do  not  believe  that  even  the  most  vehe- 
ment critic  intended  that  concern  over 
safety  should  trigger  a  setback  through- 
out the  entire  economy.  But  whatever 
the  intentions,  it  is  obviously  time  that 
we  start  to  look  at  the  problem  a  lot  less 
emotionally  and  a  lot  more  realistically. 

The  problem  of  safety  on  our  highways 
is  hardly  a  new  one.  People  have  been 
working  on  it  for  years.  If  anyone 
doubts  this  they  should  talk  with  the 
automobile  workers  themselves  to  see 
just  how  much  safety  is  stressed  within 
the  plants.  I  know  from  personal  exper- 
ience the  pride  that  our  craftsmen  take 
in  what  they  are  making. 

Certainly  cars  can  have  more  safety 
features,  but  it  is  a  fact,  recognized  by 
the  tests  given  for  operators'  licenses, 
that  it  is  the  driver's  attitude  that  is  the 
first  cause  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  accidents.  It  matters  little  what  part 
of  the  automobile  the  driver  or  his  vic- 
tim comes  into  contact  with  as  far  as  the 
real  cause  of  the  accident  is  concerned. 
It  is  a  cruel  deception  to  lead  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  believe  that  Congress  can 
guarantee  auto  safety  simply  by  legis- 
lating. 

Before  we  go  about  trjdng  to  write  any 
such  Federal  legislation,  especially  in  an 
election  year,  I  believe,  we  should  heed 
the  suggestion  of  Governor  Romney.  of 
Michigan,  and  first  take  a  long  hard  look 
to  see  what  could  be  realistically  achieved 
through  the  existing  State  and  local 
agencies  which  have  the  experience  and 
facilities  to  get  closer  to  this  problem. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


AUTHORIZING  ADMINISTRATOR  OF 
VETERANS'     AFFAIRS     TO     CON- 
TRACT WITH  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  197)  to 
Emiend   chapter  73   of  title   38   of    the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  enter  into  contracts  with 
medical  schools  and  clinics  for  scarce 
technical  services. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  197 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  73  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"(  4116.  Contracts  for  scarce  technical  serv- 
ices. 

"The  Chief  Medical  Director  may  enter  into 
contracts  with  medical  schools  tuid  cUrUcs  to 
provide  scarce  technical  services  at  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities  (including,  but  not 
limited  to,  services  of  radiologists,  pathol- 
(^Ists,  and  psychiatrists)." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  7S  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"4116.  Contracta  for   scarce  technical  serv- 
ices." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  6.  strike  out  "{ 4116."  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "J  4117.". 

On  page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  "Chief  Medical 
Director"  and  Insert  "Administrator"  and 
strike  out  "technical"  and  Insert  "medical 
specialist''. 

On  page  1,  Une  9,  strike  out  "technical" 
and  Insert  "medical  specialist", 

On  page  2,  after  Une  4,  strike  out  "4116" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "4117"  and  strike 
out  "technical"  and  Insert  "medical  special- 
ist". 

On  page  2,  beginning  on  Une  6  insert  the 
following : 

"Sec.  3.  That  section  610  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"'(c)  While  any  veteran  is  receiving  hos- 
pital care  in  any  Veterans'  Administration 
faclUty,  the  Administrator  may,  within  the 
limits  of  Veterans'  Administration  faclUtles, 
furnish  medical  services  to  correct  or  treat 
any  nonservice-connected  disability  of  such 
vet«'an,  in  addition  to  treatment  incident  to 
the  dlsabiUty  for  which  he  Is  hospitalized,  if 
the  veteran  Is  wllUng,  and  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  furnishing  of  such  medi- 
cal services  (1)  would  be  In  the  interest  of 
the  veteran,  (2)  would  not  prolong  the  hos- 
pitalization of  such  veteran,  and  (3)  would 
not  interfere  with  the  furnishing  of  medical 
services  to  other  veterains  tmder  authority 
other  than  this  subsection.'  " 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
section  1  of  the  bill,  as  reported,  would 
give  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs specific  authority  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  medical  schools  and  clinics 
for  scarce  medical  specialist  services, 
thus  defining  in  more  specific  terms  what 
is  inherent  in  section  213  of  title  38. 

The  Administrator  believes  that  "spe- 
cific authority  to  contract  in  this  area 
would  be  a  statutory  recognition  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration-medical  school 
relationships,  and  would  serve  a  useful 
purpose  in  enhancing  these  rel&tAon- 
ships."  Section  1  has  been  amended  as 
suggested  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  its  enactment  would  not  lead  to 
any  additional  cost. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  writes  into  law 
what  has  long  been  the  practice  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  the  treat- 
ment of  patients  in  its  hospitals.    This 
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practice  ha.s  been  described  by  a  former 
Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Veterans' 
A.im.rjstrauon  as  treating  the  "whole 
man  '  By  that  description,  it  was  In- 
tended t-o  convey  that  it  was  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  pohcy  to  make  the 
patient  completely  well  or  as  well  as  pos- 
sible before  his  discharge.  For  example, 
a  veteran  is  admitted  for  a  stomach  dls- 
!)rder  Durinc;  the  course  of  his  hospital- 
ization a  dental  examination  reveals  the 
need  for  the  extraction  of  some  teeth 
which  are  abscessed  and  are  a  real  threat 
to  the  patient's  health  though  not  neces- 
sarily related  to  the  disorder  for  which 
he  was  hospitalized.  Under  the  current 
practice  and  as  envisioned  by  this  bill, 
not  only  would  the  stomach  condition  be 
coiTected.  but  the  veteran's  teeth  would 
receive  the  necessary  attention  and  cor- 
rection. 

Since  the  bill  merely  states  existing 
practice  and  would  not  require  expan- 
sion of  facilities,  including  staff,  no  addi- 
tional exjjenditure  is  expected. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  of  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  enter  into  contracts  with  medical 
schools  and  clinics  for  scarce  medical 
specialist  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble 


INCREASING  DEPENDENCY  AND  IN- 
DEMNITY COxMPENSATION  FOR 
CERTAIN  WIDOWS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJi.  3177) 
to  amend  title  38  United  States  Code, 
to  increase  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  in  certain  cases. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR  3177 
Be  !-  )"iacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreientattves  of  the  United  States  of 
Arneri.ca  in  Congres:^  assembled.  That  «ub- 
nf^-tioa  412:  b).  tsile  38,  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

ibi  In  any  case  where  the  amount  Of  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  compensation  pay- 
able under  this  chapter  to  a  widow  who  haa 
children  is  less  than  the  amount  of  pension 
which  would  be  payable  to  ( 1 )  such  widow, 
or  (2i  such  children  if  the  widow  were  not 
entitled,  under  chapter  15  of  this  title  had 
the  death  occurred  under  cl'-cumstances  au- 
thorizing p.^yment  of  death  pension,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  pay  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  to  such  widow  In 
an  amou;it  equal  to  such  amount  of  pen- 
sion ■ 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker, 
the  bl'.I  would  authorize  payment  of  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation 
to  a  widow  with  children  in  an  amount 
equal  to  any  greater  amount  of  death 
pension  which  would  be  payable  to  the 
children  had  the  veteran's  death  oc- 
curred under  circumstance.'  authorizing 
payment  of  t>ension  and  if  the  widow 
were  not  entitled  thereto. 

Under  the  provisions  of  existing  law 
i  38  use  412'  b'  '  where  the  amount  of 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion payable  to  a  widow  with  children  is 


less  than  the  amoimt  of  death  pension 
which  would  be  payable  to  her  had  the 
veteran's  death  occurred  under  circum- 
stances authorizing  payment  of  death 
pension,  she  may  be  paid  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  greater  pension  rate.  If, 
however,  the  widow  would  be  Ineligible 
for  pension  by  reason  of  excessive  Income 
or  due  to  corpus  of  estate  the  greater 
pasmient  bsised  on  such  pension  rate  is 
not  paid. 

In  certain  such  cases  wherein  a  widow's 
Income  or  corpus  Is  excessive,  this  pro- 
posal would  afford  a  new  basis  for  pay- 
ment of  a  greater  amount  of  dependency 
and  Indemnity  compensation.  It  could 
affect  only  cases  of  a  widow  with  eight 
or  more  children.  The  regular  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation  rate 
for  a  widow  with  eight  children  might 
be  only  $131  per  month.  Aggregate 
death  pension  payable  to  eight  eligible 
children  where  there  is  no  eligible  widow 
is  $143  per  month.  tJnder  this  bill  a 
widow  could  receive  such  greater  amount 
as  dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion. H.R.  3177  is  an  equitable  exten- 
sion of  the  principle  contained  in  exist- 
ing law  that  service-connected  death 
benefits  for  a  widow  should  not  be  less 
generous  than  those  payable  for  deaths 
not  due  to  service. 

The  bill  is  recommended  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  which  has  advised 
that  its  cost  would  be  insignificant. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


VA     PARTICrPATION     IN     MEDICAL 
COMMUNITY  PLANNING 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7728) 
to  assure  adequate  and  complete  medical 
care  for  veterans  by  providing  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion in  medical  community  platmlng  and 
for  the  sharing  of  advanced  medical 
technology  and  equipment  between  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  other  pub- 
lic and  private  hospitals. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  this  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  if  he  feels  In  anywise 
this  might  be  a  device  or  a  foot-ln-the- 
door  technique  for  taking  over  of  private 
hospitals  or  a  subsidy  of  medical  schools 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, or  the  Medical  Director  thereof? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  No  sir,  I  cer- 
tainly do  not.  This  in  our  opinion  is  a 
way  of  giving  the  people  of  a  ccwnmunlty, 
be  they  veterans  or  nonveterans,  better 
medical  service  by  an  exchange  of  medi- 
cal equipment  and  services  between  the 
VeU^rans'  Administration  and  commu- 
nity medical  units. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this 
is  a  most  worthy  objective  and  certainly 
in  view  of  the  longtime  functions  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  facili- 
ties with  the  dean's  committees  and  oth- 
ers, both  for  training  and  for  better  serv- 
ice to  the  community,  as  well  sis  our  vet- 
erans, I  think  this  Is  quite  well. 


I  would  like  to  address  one  more  ques- 
tion to  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Could  this  be  a  preamble  or  a  buildup  in 
any  manner  or  means,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  for  care  of 
veterans  under  Public  Law  88-97,  the  so- 
called  care  of  the  elderly  under  social  se- 
curity tax  "medicare"  type  of  bill? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  No,  sir,  I  do 
not.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  our 
committee  gave  very  careful  considera- 
tion and  study  to  the  effect  of  the  medi- 
care program  on  the  veterans'  hospital 
program.  As  yet,  we  have  not  finished 
our  study.  This  bill— HH.  7728— does 
not  Involve  Public  Law  88-97. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to 
have  this  in  the  legislative  record.  The 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  is  doing 
similar  research  insofar  as  retirees  with 
or  without  physical  disability  based  on 
service  connection  is  concerned,  who 
elect  to  accept  their  disability  pay  as 
retirees  under  tax-exempt  basis  and,  of 
course,  the  privilege  of  veterans'  care, 
also. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJi.  7728 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  subchap- 
ter I  of  chapter  81  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 
"5  5007.  Specialized  medical  resources 

"(a)  To  secure  certain  specialized  medical 
resources  which  otherwise  might  not  be  feas- 
ibly available,  or  to  effectively  utilize  cer- 
tain other  medical  resources,  the  Administra- 
tor may.  when  he  determines  It  to  be  In  the 
best  Interest  of  the  prevailing  standards  of 
the  'Veterans'  Administration  medical  care 
program,  make  arrangements,  by  contract  or 
other  form  of  agreement,  as  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  below,  between  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  and  other 
public  or  private  hospitals  (or  medical  schools 
or  other  medical  installations  having  hospi- 
tal facilities)  In  the  medical  community: 

"  ( 1 )  for  the  exchange  of  use  of  specialized 
medical  resources  when  such  an  agreement 
will  obviate  the  need  for  a  similar  resource 
to  be  provided  In  a  Veterans'  Administration 
facility;  or 

"(2)  for  the  mutual  use,  or  exchange  of 
use,  of  specialized  medical  rerources  In  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  facility,  which  have 
been  Justified  on  the  basis  of  veterans'  care, 
but  which  are  not  utilized  to  their  maximum 
effective  capacity. 

The  Administrator  may  determine  the  geo- 
graphical limitations  of  a  medical  commu- 
nity as  used  In  this  section. 

"(b)  Arrangements  entered  Into  under  this 
section  shall  provide  for  reciprocal  reimburse- 
ment based  on  a  charge  which  covers  the 
full  coet  of  services  rendered,  supplies  used, 
and  including  normal  depreciation  and 
amortization  costs  of  equipment.  Any  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Government  received  therefrom 
shall  be  credited  to  the  applicable  Veterans' 
Administration  medical  approprlaUon. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  'specialized  medical  resources'  mean* 
medical  resources  (whether  equipment,  space, 
or  personnel)  which  because  of  cost,  limited 
availability,  or  unusual  nature,  are  either 
unique  In  the  medical  community  or  are 
subject  to  maximum  utilization  only  through 
mutual  use. 
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"(d)  EllglblUty  for  hospital  care  and  medi- 
cal services  furnished  any  veteran  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
terms  as  though  provided  In  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facility,  and  provisions  of  this 
title  applicable  to  persons  receiving  hospital 
care  or  medical  services  In  a  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facility  shaU  apply  to  veterans 
treated  hereunder." 

(b)  Such  chapter  81  is  fvuther  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  table  of  sections 
relating  to  subchapter  I  the  following: 
"5007.  Specialized  medical  resources." 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  measure  was  officially  requested  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  in  a  formal 
submission  to  the  Speaker  on  April  23, 
1965. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposal  is  to  au- 
thorize the  administration  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments for  the  exchange  or  use  of 
specialized  medical  facilities  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  and  other 
public  or  private  hospitals  or  medical 
school  in  a  medical  community  where,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  administration,  such 
action  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  medi- 
cal and  hospital  program  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Such 
authorization  would  provide  for  a  charge 
which  covers  the  full  cost  of  services 
rendered  or  the  supplies  used.  Any  pro- 
ceeds which  accrue  from  such  action 
would  be  credited  to  the  applicable  Vet- 
erans' Administration  medical  appro- 
priation. 

The  measure  Is  believed  to  be  In  the 
best  interests  of  providing  the  best  in 
medical  care  for  the  veterans  of  this 
country  and  also  would  provide  for  re- 
sponsible action  on  the  part  of  the  Vet- 
erans" Administration  in  meeting  the 
health  needs  of  a  community  generally 
by  cooperating  with  all  phases  of  a  com- 
munity health  program. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  states 
that  the  enactment  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation would  not  result  in  any  addi- 
tional expenditure  of  public  funds. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EXTENDING  THE  PROVISIONS  FOR 
TREBLE-DAMAGE  ACTIONS  TO 
DIRECT  LOAN  AND  INSURED  LOAN 
CASES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  7850) 
to  amend  section  1833(a)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions for  treble-damage  actions  to  di- 
rect loan  and  Insured  loan  cases. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  think  this  is  meri- 
torious legislation,  but  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  what,  if  any  penalty  is  im- 
posed upon  a  veteran  who  willfully  en- 
ters into  a  side  deal  In  the  matter  of  a 
real  estate  loan? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  None  under 
tWs  law,  but  of  coiu-se  that  is  fraud  and 
ne  could  be  prosecuted  Just  like  anybody 
else. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  that  not  be  true 
of  the  real  estate  concern  or  person  deal- 


ing In  the  real  estate  Involved?  This 
bill  seeks  to  penalize  for  a  side  deal. 
Could  they  not  be  likewise  prosecuted 
for  fraud? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  They  can  be 
prosecuted  for  fraud  also.  This  bill 
would  extend  to  direct  loans  the  same 
provisions  that  now  apply  to  our  guaran- 
teed loans. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  ought  not  the 
veteran  to  be  held  more  to  account 
If  he  willfully  enters  Into  a  side  deal? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Under  pres- 
ent law  he  would  be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but 
I  am  sure  under  general  law  dealing 
with  fraud  he  would  be  subject  to  a 
prosecution.  But  I  still  do  not  under- 
stand why  the  veteran  is  not  to  be  held 
as  much  to  account  in  a  side  deal  as 
those  who  are  making  the  loan.  Per- 
haps the  veteran  Is  properly  held  ac- 
countable. I  do  not  know.  That  was 
my  question. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  veteran 
is  covered.  The  other  person  is  covered. 
The  damages  would  be  for  the  veteran 
because  the  veteran  is  the  one  who  would 
be  paying  for  the  house. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objecUon. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  should  like  to  ask  some  questions  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  TeagueI. 

The  bin  is  far-reaching,  and  would 
it  put  a  pall  over  the  real  estate  mar- 
ket and  put  one  at  his  peril  in  dealing 
with  veterans?  So  I  should  like  to  ask, 
first,  "What  is  the  difference  between  an 
insured  veterans  loan  and  a  guaranteed 
veterans  loan? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Of  course, 
this  bill  would  not  put  any  pall  over  the 
real  estate  market.  This  is  a  provision 
we  have  on  guaranteed  loans,  and  which 
we  have  had  ever  since  the  program 
started.  Direct  loans  are  about  one- 
tenth  of  it.  There  was  not  one  objec- 
tion from  anyone  in  the  real  estate  in- 
dustry to  this  bill.  I  would  certainly  dis- 
agree with  the  gentleman  that  it  would 
put  a  pall  over  the  real  estate  business. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
answering  the  question,  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman said  that  one-tenth  of  the  loans 
are  now  covered.  They  are  the  insured 
loans.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
cover  the  remaining  nine- tenths. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  One-tenth. 
Nine-tenths  are  already  covered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Oh, 
nine-tenths  are  already  covered? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania. 
What  is  the  difference  between  an  in- 
sured loan  and  a  guaranteed  loan? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  An  insured 
loan  is  guaranteed  up  to  a  certain 
amount. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania. 
Is  there  any  difference  between  an  In- 
sured loan  and  a  guaranteed  loan? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  A  private 
lender  makes  a  loan  on  a  house.  The 
Government  guarantees  a  certain 
amount  of  that  insured  loan. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  To 
a  lending  Institution? 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Or  to  tua  In- 
dividual. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Is 
this  a  big  problem  with  respect  to  a 
veteran  in  dealing  with  real  estate  bro- 
kers and  lending  institutions  today? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Not  particu- 
larly. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Do 
you  know  how  many  suits  have  been 
brought  all  over  the  United  States  in 
which  treble  damages  have  been  ob- 
tained? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     Very  few. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsvlvanla.  Do 
you  know  whether  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  has  ever  instituted  a 
suit  or  not  in  this  connection? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    No.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  You 
say  that  right  now  we  have  a  law.  But 
is  not  the  net  effect  of  the  law  actually 
that  anyone  dealing  with  a  veteran — for 
example,  a  banker  making  a  loan  to  a 
veteran — does  it  not  really  in  essence  put 
the  banker  and  the  real  estate  broker  at 
their  peril  in  dealing  with  a  veteran  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  of  being  sued  for 
treble  damages? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  No.  sir.  I 
think  if  that  were  to  happen,  we  would 
be  getting  more  complaints.  We  have 
had  none. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  How 
could  such  a  situation  occur?  After  all, 
I  handle  quite  a  nimiber  of  these  loans 
myself.  The  insurance  is  provided  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  only  after  ap- 
praisal by  two  to  three  competent  ap- 
praisers, and  the  loan  is  never  more  than. 
I  think  it  is.  a  90-percent  loan.  The  ap- 
praisal is,  of  course,  an  honest  appraisal. 
Let  us  say  it  Is  $10,000  and  the  veteran  Is 
given  a  loan  of  $9,000.  How  could  any 
fraud  occur  wherein  the  veteran  would  be 
harmed  when  he  is  clothed  with  this  tre- 
mendously great  appraisal  service? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Surely  if  the 
Member  has  handled  many  of  these  cases, 
he  would  know  better  than  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  how  one  could  be  paid  under 
the  table,  over  the  table,  or  on  the  side. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Per- 
haps the  veteran  would  be  committing  a 
fraud,  but  not  the  banker  or  the  real 
estate  broker. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  It  would  have 
to  be  both. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
this  particular  case  who  would  have  the 
right  to  bring  the  action? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    The  veteran. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
other  words,  if  the  veteran  participated 
in  his  own  fraud,  he  could  bring  an  ac- 
tion and  get  treble  damages? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Yes.  or  the 
district  attorney  could  bring  the  charges, 
too. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  If 
the  veteran  files  his  suit  for  treble  dam- 
ages, I  understand  he  woidd  get  the 
money. 

Would  the  money  go  to  him?  Or 
would  it  go  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion or  to  the  bank  that  made  the  guar- 
antee or  insured  the  loan? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  It  goes  to  the 
man  who  has  been  paying  the  bill,  the 
veteran. 
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Mr      JOHNSON     of     Pennsylvania. 

Would  it  go  to  the  veteran,  even  though 
he  had  participated  In  the  fraud  and 
paid  this  under-the-table  money? 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas  I  do  not 
know,  I  assunie  it  would.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  to  his  colleague  from  Ten- 
nessee, he  knows  more  about  it  than  I  do. 
Mr  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlem^an  yield? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 
Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  brought  out  in  the  hear- 
ings that  normally  the  veteran  did  not 
have  knowledge.  He  signed  whatever 
ijapers  were  necessarj-.  This  merely  af- 
fords him  some  relief,  when  he  is  taken 
advantage  of.  That  is  really  all  the  bill 
does. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  yet  another  question. 
Does  the  gentleman  know  whether  this 
protection  today  is  thrown  around  people 
who  buy  homes  and  obtain  mortgages 
through  the  Farmers  Home  .Administra- 
tion or  through  the  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Governm»ent "^ 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Te.xas.  So  far  as  I 
kjiow,  it  IS  not 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  So 
this  is  just  a  peculiar  protection  which 
will  be  put  around  the  veteran  who  buys 
a  home? 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas,  Well,  If  the 
x-entleman  wants  to  call  it  peculiar.  It  is 
a  protection  which  has  been  in  the  vet- 
erans program  .since  the  beginning  for 
nine-tenths  of  the  loans  made.  This  is 
extending  it  to  the  other  one-tenth  who 
live  in  communities  where  there  is  no 
money,  and  this  is  made  in  direct  loans. 
There  is  nothirig  peculiar.  It  is  for  the 
veteran's  protection.  There  has  been  no 
objection  to  it 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
.Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reservation.  I 
thank  the  gentlemian  for  the  information 
that  it  applies  to  only  one-tenth  of  the 
loans  made  and  that  it  is  presently  the 
law  covering  nine-tenths  of  the  loans. 
The  gentleman  lias  no  record  of  any 
prosecutions,  and  I  certainly  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

M.".  TEAGUZ  of  Texas  Mr.  Speaker. 
this  measure  was  formally  submitted  to 
the  Speaker  on  April  28.  1965. 

Existing  law — section  1822,  title  38, 
United  States  Code — permits  a  veteran 
t )  in.stitu:e  action  against  any  party  who 
knowingly  makes,  effects,  or  participates 
in  a  .sale  of  any  property  to  a  veteran  in 
fxress  of  the  reasonable  value  as  estab- 
iish>'d  by  the  Administrator  where  the 
property  Is  guaranteed  under  the  appro- 
priate provisions  of  title  38.  Damages 
ar*'  set  at  three  times  the  amount  of  such 
excess  con<-idenit:on  The  purjxise  of 
this  bill  is  t,i  pxtrnd  the  .same  protection 
to  the  vete-an  who  obtains  a  direct  or 
i:vsu-ed  loan  as  is  now  provided  to  the 
\etpran  who  has  a  guaranteed  loan. 

The  committee  amendment  to  the  bill 
wou'd  assure  its  applicability  to  direct 
loans  tT  veterans  covered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1966 

The  measure  is  «uppo'-ted  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  which  advises  that 
it  would  not  result  m  any  increased  cost. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.a.  7850 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1832(a).  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Ininiediately  after 
"title,"  the  following:  "or  mtuie  under  sec- 
tion 1811  of  this  title,  or  Insured  under  sec- 
tion 1815  of  this  title.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  appUcable  only  to  cases  In  which  the 
offense  occurs  after  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

In  line  5  Insert  "or  1818"  after  "1811". 

The  cammittee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PAYMENT  OF  PENSION  TO  WIPE  AND 
CHILDREN  WHERE  VETERAN  HAS 
DISAPPEARED 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fH.R.  9961)  to 
amend  chapter  15  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  where  a  vet- 
eran receiving  pension  under  this  chap- 
ter disappears,  the  Administrator  may 
pay  the  pension  otherwise  payable  to  the 
dependent  wife  and  children. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  9961 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTiate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  15  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  be  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"S  607.  Disappearance 

"Where  a  veteran  receiving  pension  under 
subchapter  II  of  this  chapter  disappears,  the 
Administrator.  In  his  discretion,  may  pay  the 
pension  otherwise  payable  to  his  wife  and 
children.  Payments  made  to  a  wife  or  child 
under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  to  which  each  would  be 
entitled  if  the  veteran  died  of  a  non-service- 
connected  disability." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  Une  3,  insert  "(a)"  after 
"That". 

On  page  1,  line  7,  after  "under"  insert 
"subchapter  n  of". 

On  page  2.  line  2,  after  the  word  "chil- 
dren." insert.  "In  applying  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Administrator  may  presume, 
without  reports  pursuant  to  section  606(a) 
of  this  title,  that  the  status  of  the  veteran 
at  the  time  of  disappearance,  with  respect  to 
permanent  and  total  disability,  income,  and 
net  worth,  continues  unchanged." 

On  page  2,  line  7,  strike  out  "the  preced- 
ing sentence"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof, 
"this  section". 

On  page  2,  Une  11,  Insert  "(b)  The  table 
of  sections  at  the  head  of  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  15  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowlng: 

"  "507.  Disappearance.' " 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
this  bill  proposes  in  the  case  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  any  veteran  who  is  re- 
ceiving a  pension  under  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration law  after  90  days,  to  grant 
to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
authority  to  pay  the  veteran's  wife  and 
children  the  pension  otherwise  payable 
to  the  veteran.  Such  payments  could 
not  exceed  the  amount  to  which  the 
wife  or  children  would  be  entitled  if  the 
veteran  had  died  of  a  non-service-con- 
nected disability. 

Under  existing  law  when  a  veteran's 
whereabouts  are  unknown  pension  pay- 
ments are  discontinued  until  a  valid 
current  address  is  received.  The  re- 
sumption of  payments  are  effective  on 
the  day  following  the  date  of  last  pay- 
ment if  entitlement  is  established. 

The  bill  has  been  amended  in  the  form 
suggested  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, and  the  amendments  are  technical 
in  nature  rather  than  substantive. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  advises 
that  the  cost  would  not  be  significant. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  9961. 
This  bill  proposes  in  the  case  of  disap- 
pearance of  any  veteran  receiving  pen- 
sion to  authorize  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  pay  to  the  veteran's  wife  and 
children  the  pension  otherwise  payable 
tD  the  veteran.  Payments  could  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  to  which  the  wife  or 
child  would  be  entitled  if  the  veteran  died 
of  a  non-service-connected  disability. 

Under  existing  law,  when  a  veteran's 
whereabouts  is  unknown,  pension  pay- 
ments are  discontinued  until  a  valid  cur- 
rent address  is  received.  This,  of  course, 
imposes  a  severe  hardship  on  the  vet- 
eran's dependents.  Provisions  similar  to 
those  sought  in  this  bill  already  are  con- 
tained in  the  law  controlling  the  payment 
of  disability  compensation.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  need  of  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren of  a  disappeared  veteran  who  was 
receiving  pension  is  no  less  deserving  of 
assistance  than  the  family  of  a  disap- 
peared veteran  who  was  receiving  com- 
pensation. The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  estimated  that  the  cost  of  this 
proposal  would  not  be  significant.  I  urge 
its  approval. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
where  a  veteran  receiving  pension  under 
this  chapter  disappears,  the  Administra- 
tor may  pay  the  pension  otherwise  pay- 
able to  the  wife  and  children." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DRUGS  AND  MEDICINE  FOR  CERTAIN 
SERVICE-CONNECTED  VETERANS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11934) 

to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
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Code  to  provide  that  any  veteran  entitled 
to  additional  compensation  by  reason  of 
being  in  need  of  regular  aid  and  attend- 
ance shall  be  furnished  prescription  drugs 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  pr>^ent  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object — and  I  certainly  shall  not 
object— I  simply  want  to  bring  out  the 
point  that  there  has  been  much  corre- 
spondence favorable  to  this  bill. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  it.  in  spite  of 
the  additional  minimtil  cost  to  the  Gtov- 
emment  and  the  few  who  are  involved. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  not  almost 
a  paradox  that  we  would  have  covered 
in  like  manner  those  with  no  service- 
connected  disabilities  under  a  law  passed 
in  the  88th  Congress,  and  not  have 
covered  those  who  are  in  need  of  extra 
attendants,  and  nursing  care,  who  are 
severely  disabled,  such  as  bilateral  ampu- 
tees and  others? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
urge  passage  of  this  bill,  and  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection.  *; 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  11934 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
ciiapter  11  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
t>  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section : 
'5  361   Drugs  and  medicines 

"The  Administrator  shall  furnish  to  each 
veteran,  who  Is  entitled  to  receive  additional 
compensation  under  this  chapter  by  reason 
of  being  in  need  of  regular  aid  and  attend- 
ance, such  drugs  and  medicines  as  may  be 
ordered  on  prescription  of  a  duly  licensed 
physician  as  specific  therapy  In  the  treat- 
ment of  any  Illness  or  injury  suffered  by  such 
veterans." 

(b)  That  table  of  chapters  of  such  chapter 
11  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"361.  Drugs  and  medicines." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
iMert  the  following:  That  section  612(h)  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
fsadas  follows; 

"(h)  The  Administrator  shall  furnish  to 
«eh  veteran,  who  Is  receiving  additional 
compensation  or  allowance  under  chapter  11 
or  Increased  pension  as  a  veteran  of  World 
WW  I,  World  War  II,  or  the  Korean  conflict 
under  section  521(d)  of  this  title,  by  reason 
of  being  m  need  of  regular  aid  and  attend- 
ance, such  drugs  and  medicine*  as  may  be 
ordered  on  prescription  of  a  duly  licensed 
physician  as  specific  therapy  In  the  treat- 
ment of  any  Illness  or  Injury  suffered  by  such 
veteran."  ' 


to 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
™s  bill  is  patterned  after  section  8  of 
fuollc  Law  88-664  which  authorized  the 
JJjnushing  of  drugs  and  medicines  to 
"lose  veterans  who  are  receiving  the  ald- 
"id-attendance  pension  under  the  new 


non-service-connected  pension  program 
based  on  their  condition  of  being  so 
helpless  or  blind  as  to  need  the  regular 
aid  and  attendance  of  another  person. 
This  bill  would  amend  that  section  by 
authorizing  the  same  sort  of  treatment 
for  sei-vice-connected  veterans  who  are 
entitled  to  receive  the  regular  aid-and- 
attendance  sei-vice-connected  increased 
compensation  or  allowance  which  is  now 
a  minimum  of  $400  a  month  for  a  war- 
time veteran  and  $320  for  peacetime. 
Such  veterans  are  eligible  for  drugs  and 
medicines  for  their  service-connected 
disabilities.  This  legislation  would  give 
them  the  same  sort  of  eligibillly  for  diugs 
and  medicines  e\  en  though  the  condition 
for  which  drugs  and/or  medicine  is  pre- 
scribed is  non-service-connected  in  char- 
acter. 

The  committee  is  advised  that  actual 
and  estimated  data  mdicate  that  the  ex- 
penditures for  drugs  and  medicines  for 
pensioners  under  section  8  of  Public  Law 
88-664—38  U.S.C.  612  (h>— has  been 
about  $1,063,187  through  April  30,  1966, 
of  which  $872,287  was  for  medication 
and  $190,900  for  administrative  expense. 
Available  statistics  for  the  first  3  quar- 
ters— 9  months — of  fiscal  1966  show  that 
approximately  337,294  prescriptions  were 
filled  during  that  period  at  an  average 
cost  of  $2.41  each,  including  adminis- 
trative cost.  The  avere.ge  cost  has  been 
ail  increasing  figure.  As  of  December  31, 
1965,  approximately  17,515  veterans  had 
received  drugs  and  medicines  under  this 
program. 

The  bill  has  been  amended  in  its  tech- 
nical aspects  as  suggested  in  the  report 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  which 
appears  hereafter. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  favors 
this  legislation  and  advises  that  as  of 
June  20,  1965.  there  were  13,000  sei-vice- 
connected  veterans  who  could  be  poten- 
tially eligible  for  these  additional  medi- 
cal benefits.  Assuming  an  average  rate 
of  two  additional  prescriptions  per  month 
at  an  average  cost  of  $3  each,  the  cost  of 
the  bUl  for  that  group  for  the  first  year 
is  estimated  at  $936,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  that  certain  vet- 
erans receiving  additional  compensation 
by  reason  of  being  in  need  of  regular  aid 
and  attendance  shall  be  furnished  pre- 
scription drugs  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wtis  laid  on  the 
table. 


RETROCEDING  TO  THE  STATE  OP 
COLORADO  JURISDICTION  OVER 
THE  PORT  LYON  VETERANS  HOS- 
PITAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12664) 
to  retrocede  to  the  State  of  Colorado  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  held  by  the  United 
States  over  the  real  property  comprising 
the  Port  Lyon  Veterans  Hospital. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

KS..  12664 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
Is  hereby  retroceded  to  the  State  of  Colorado 
the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  heretofore  acquired 
from  such  State  by  the  United  States  over 
the  real  prop>erty  comprising  the  Fort  Lyons 
Veterans  Hospital,  Las  Animas,  Colorado. 

Sec.  2.  This  retrocession  of  Jurisdiction 
shall  take  effect  ufjon  acceptance  by  the 
State  of  Colorado. 

The  following  committee  amendments: 

On  Line  6,  strike  out  "Lyons"  smd  Insert 
"Lyon", 

On  line  6,  Insert  "reservation"  after  the 
word  "Hospital". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
simply  stated,  the  pui-pose  of  this  bill  is 
to  facilitate  the  opportunity  to  vote  of 
residents  of  the  Port  Lyon,  Colo.,  Vet- 
erans' Administration  reservation  by 
retrocedlng  to  Colorado  exclusive  juris- 
diction over  the  reservation. 

The  Fort  Lyon  Veterans  Hospital  is 
located  in  Bent  County,  in  Colorado,  near 
the  city  of  Las  Animas.  It  is  on  a  618.2- 
acre  Federal  installation  with  approxi- 
mately 1,150  persons  of  whom  approxi- 
mately 125  are  resident  employees  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  The  United 
States  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the 
reservation,  except  for  the  service  of  civil 
and  criminal  processes. 

The  Def>artment  of  Justice  had  advo- 
cated general  legislation  to  take  care  of 
cases  such  as  this.  Places  over  which 
the  United  States  has  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion are  not  considered  part  of  the  State 
in  which  they  are  physically  located. 
Only  the  States  of  Cahfornia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Utah,  and  Nevada  permit  residents 
of  such  areas  to  qualify  as  voters.  Since 
there  is  no  general  law  on  this  subject, 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  have  no  objections 
to  the  enactment  of  this  specific  pro- 
posal. 

There  will  be  no  additional  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds  as  the  result  of  en- 
actment of  this  proposal. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  retrocede  to  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado exclusive  jurisdiction  held  by  the 
United  States  over  the  real  property  com- 
prising the  Fort  Lyon  Veterans  Hospital 
reservation." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TRANSFER  OP  LAND  TO  BILOXI, 
MISS. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  13012) 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
real  property  to  the  city  of  Biloxl.  Miss. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  pj-esent  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to  have 
for  the  Record,  if  po.sslble,  same  estimate 
as  to  the  present  value  of  the  land  in- 
volved in  the  approximately  75  acres  of 
land  to  be  transferred. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 
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Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texa.s.  I  am  sorry. 
but  we  did  not  get  that  value.  Whatever 
the  value  is.  we  got  the  same  protection 
we  have  gotten  for  every  other  piece  of 
property  given  back  to  a  city  for  park 
purposes      I  do  not  know  the  value. 

Mr.  PET.I.Y.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
gentleman  indicate,  if  he  will,  whether 
my  understanding  is  correct  that 
originally  this  land  did  not  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Government  any  money. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas  The  gentle- 
man Is  correct.  The  city  of  Biloxi  ac- 
qj.red  the  land. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.    13012 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  convey, 
without  monetary  consideration  therefor,  to 
the  city  of  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  all  right,  title, 
and  interest  of  the  United  States  In  and  to  a 
portion  of  the  real  property  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Center.  Biloxi.  Mississippi, 
approximating  seventy-flve  and  eighty-two 
'>ne-hun.1redths  acres,  more  or  less,  on  con- 
dition that  such  real  property  shall  be  used 
for  a  public  parl-c  or  other  public  purpose. 
The  exact  legal  description  of  such  real 
property  shall  be  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  tn  the  event 
a  survey  Is  required  the  city  of  Biloxi  shall 
bear  the  e.xpense   thereof. 

Sec  2  Any  deed  of  conveyance  made  ptir- 
Buant  to  this  Act  shall  contain  such  addi- 
tional terms,  conditions,  reservations,  and 
restrictions  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
.Administrator  of  Vetera:i3'  .ArTalrs  to  be  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  bill  authorizes  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  to  the  city  of 
Biloxi.  Miss.,  for  public  park  purposes, 
without  moneta,ry  consideration,  aU 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  to  a  tract  of  land.  75.82  acres,  the 
same  being  a  portion  of  the  reservation 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  Center 
and  which  is  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
agency. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
deed  of  conveyance  shall  provide  such 
additional  terms  and  conditions  sus  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  Uiiitcd  States. 

In  the  'arly  thirties  the  city  of  Biloxi 
paid  the  icqui.s:tio:i  cu^t  of  709  acres  of 
ground,  a  portion  of  '»vhich  is  now  used 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration  Center, 
Since  1950  some  265  acres  have  been  de- 
clared excess  and  transferred  to  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  which  sub- 
.spquently  transferred  it  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  for  use  by  the  ad- 
joining .\ir  Force  ba.se 

The  Veterans'  Administration  inter- 
poses no  objection  to  favorable  action  on 
this  proposal. 

There  would  be  no  additional  expendi- 
ture of  funds  as  the  result  of  this  legis- 
lation 

The  bii;  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  pa.s.sed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


NURSING    CARE    IN    ALASKA    AND 
HAWAH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H-R.  13187) 
to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  eliminate  certain  requirements 
for  the  furnishing  of  nursing  home  care 
in  the  case  of  veterans  hospitalized  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  In  Alaska 
or  Hawaii. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  blU? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  l^ieaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  wish  to  say  that  the  chairman  has 
worked  out  these  bills  very  carefully,  and 
there  has  been  no  opposition  on  this  side. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tmanlmous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  tn  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  13187.  This  bill  will 
eliminate  an  imlntended  Inequity  with 
respect  to  the  furnishing  of  nursing  care 
for  veterans  In  the  States  of  Hawaii  and 
Alaska.  When  Public  Law  88-450.  the 
veterans'  nursing  care  bill  was  enacted 
into  law.  it  contained  provisions 
authorizing  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  transfer  to  a  pub- 
lic or  private  community  nursing  home 
any  hospitalized  veteran  patient  who  had 
received  maximum  hospital  benefits. 
The  law  authorized  this  type  of  nursing 
care  for  periods  up  to  6  months  with 
the  Administrator  authorized  to  pay  not 
more  than  one-third  of  the  cost  of  care 
furnished  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion In  a  general  hospital. 

There  are  no  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  in  Alaska  or  Hawaii.  Eligible 
veterans  In  these  States  are  generally 
hospitalized  in  facilities  operated  by 
other  Federal  agencies.  Because  Public 
Law  88-450  limits  care  In  commimity 
nursing  homes  to  those  veteran  patients 
who  are  In  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals, veterans  residing  in  the  States  of 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  are  Inadvertently  de- 
nied the  benefits  of  this  law. 

HR.  13187  would  correct  this  situation 
by  authorizing  the  Administrator  to  fur- 
nish nursing  home  care  In  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  by  the  transfer  of  veteran  pa- 
tients needing  such  care  from  smy  hos- 
pital In  which  hospital  care  has  been 
furnished  them  by  the  Administrator.  I 
urge  that  the  bill  be  passed. 

■ZMARKS    ON    H.R.    1B7 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl. 
197.  This  bill  has  a  twofold  purpose. 
Section  1  of  the  bill  will  provide  specific 
authority  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  enter  into  contracts  with  medical 
schools  and  clinics  for  scarce  medical 
specialist  services.  Existing  law  sdready 
provides  general  authority  for  this  pro- 
cedure by  stating: 

The  Administrator  may  for  purposes  of  all 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, accept  uncompensated  services  and 
enter  Into  oontracts  or  agreements  with  pri- 
vate or  public  agencies  or  persons,  for  such 
neeesacu-y  servloes  (including  personal  serv- 
Ices)  as  he  may  deem  practicable. 

The  Veterans'  Administrator  feels, 
however,  that  statutory  recognition  of 


the  Veterans'  Administration-medical 
school  relationships  would  serve  to  en- 
hance these  relationships. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  again  writes  Into 
law  procedures  that  have  long  been  pur- 
sued  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  system.  This  section  merely  au- 
thorizes the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
furnish  medical  services  to  correct  or 
treat  any  disability  in  addition  to  treat- 
ment of  a  disability  for  which  he  Is 
hospitalized. 

In  a  sense,  this  type  of  treatment  can 
be  termed  "preventive  maintenance."  A 
practicable  example  of  its  application 
would  be  the  case  of  a  veteran  admitted 
for  treatment  of  an  ulcer.  Upon  exam- 
ination. It  is  determined  that  the  vet- 
eran has  abscessed  teeth  that  are  in- 
jurious to  his  health.  H.R.  197  would 
permit  the  hospital,  with  the  veterans' 
consent,  to  extract  the  teeth  in  addition 
to  treating  the  ulcer.  Since  the  bill 
merely  provides  statutory  authority  for 
existing  practices,  no  additional  cost  wOl 
be  Involved.    I  urge  its  approval. 

REMARKS  ON  HA.  8177 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl 
3177. 

This  measure  will  provide  Increased 
monthly  service-connected  survivor  ben- 
efits for  a  limited  number  of  widows  with 
eight  or  more  children. 

Under  existing  law,  when  the  monthly 
benefit  payable  to  a  widow  with  children 
for  a  servlce-cormected  death  is  less  than 
the  monthly  pension  payable  to  a  widow 
with  children  for  a  non-service-con- 
nected death,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  required  to  pay  a  monthly  service- 
connected  death  benefit  equal  to  the 
amount  of  non-service-connected  pen- 
sion. This  entitlement  to  the  greater 
benefit  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  widow  would  meet  the  other  criteria 
necessary  to  qualify  for  pension. 

There  are  a  limited  nimiber  of  widows 
with  eight  or  more  children  who  are  in 
receipt  of  service-connected  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  payments 
which  are  less  than  the  monthly  pay- 
ments payable  to  similarly  circum- 
stanced widows  based  on  deaths  unre- 
lated to  military  service.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  cannot  pay  the  higher 
rate  because  either  their  Income  exceeds 
the  statutory  limit  for  entitlement  to 
pension  or  the  sizes  of  their  estate  serves 
as  a  bar. 

H.R.  3177  would  authorize  the  payment 
of  dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation in  an  amotmt  equal  to  the  pension 
that  would  be  payable  to  children  where 
there  Is  no  eligible  widow. 

The  mlnimtun  monthly  payment 
under  DIC  is  $131  monthly.  Under  the 
nonservice  pension  program,  payments 
to  eight  children  total  $143  monthly. 
Therefore,  the  bill  will  affect  only  those 
widows  with  eight  or  more  children. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  represents  an 
equitable  extension  of  the  principle  that 
service-connected  benefits  should  not  be 
less  generous  than  non -service-con- 
nected benefits.    I  urge  its  approval. 

HKMARKS    ON     HA.     773S 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R- 
7728.  This  proposal  will  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  en- 
ter into  agreements  with  medical  schools 
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and  public  or  private  hospitals  for  the  ex- 
ciiange  or  use  of  specialized  medical 
facilities.  Any  such  agreement,  of 
course,  would  Include  provisions  for  re- 
ciprocal reimbursement  based  on  a 
charge  covering  the  full  cost  of  services 
rendered  or  supplies  used. 

The  dramatic  advances  of  modem 
medicine  in  recent  years,  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  produced  highly  specialized  and  ex- 
pensive equipment  and  procedures.  The 
cost  of  the  equipment  and  the  shortage  of 
specialized  professional  and  technical 
personnel  limits  the  availability  of  these 
resources. 

This  bill,  Mr,  Speaker,  in  authorizing 
the  sharing  or  exchange  of  specialized 
medical  facilities,  will  assure  adequate 
and  complete  medical  care  for  veterans 
and  at  the  same  time  will  provide  maxi- 
mum effective  utilization  of  specialized 
medical  equipment  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  Veterans'  Administration  dur- 
ing periods  when  their  Immediate  needs 
do  not  require  maxlmiun  usage. 

Now,  it  is  my  imderstanding  that  con- 
cern has  been  expressed  that  this  bill 
would  authorize  or  permit  the  use  of  Vet- 
erans' Administration  beds  for  the  medi- 
cal care  of  nonveteran  patients  in  those 
areas  where  a  shortage  of  beds  in  the  pri- 
vate medical  community  exist.  Let  me 
assure  you  that  it  was  not  the  intent  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  in 
reporting  this  legislation  to  authorize 
medical  care  for  nonveteran  patients  in 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities.  The 
report  of  the  committee  which  accom- 
panied this  bill  very  effectively  points  out 
that  such  a  broad  interpretation  was  In 
no  way  intended  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration in  recommending  this  legisla- 
tion nor  by  our  committee  in  reporting 
It  and,  therefore,  would  not  be  permis- 
sible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  advised  that  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  would  result  in  no 
additional  expenditure  of  public  fimds. 
In  fact,  I  believe  that  legislation  will  re- 
sult In  some  economic  gain  to  the  Gtov- 
enunent.   I  urge  its  approval. 

REMARKS  ON  H.R.  78S0 

^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJR. 
''850.  Under  existing  law.  a  veteran  is 
permitted  to  Institute  a  damage  suit 
against  any  person  who  sells  a  home  to 
a  veteran  for  a  price  in  excess  of  the  rea- 
sonable value  established  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  where  the  loan  is 
guaranteed  under  the  appropriate  pro- 
visions of  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Damages  are  set  at  three  times 
the  amount  of  the  excess  charges.  This 
provision  of  law,  Mr.  Speaker,  protects 
we  veteran  against  the  possibility  of 
oemg  required  to  make  a  so-called  side 
payment.  Unfortunately,  these  provi- 
sions do  not  extend  to  those  cases  in- 
;^lving  a  direct  loan  or  an  Insured  loan. 
nie  Veterans'  Administration  advises  us 
in«t  there  have  been  cases  involving 
™ect  loans  in  recent  years  in  which  the 
Mii^  paid  a  consideration  in  excess 
"the  reasonable  value  of  the  property 
^thout  the  knowledge  of  the  Veterans' 
AOmlnistratlon  at  the  time  of  loan  clos- 
^-  Because  existing  law  failed  to  pro- 
"ae  the  same  protection  as  is  provided 
guaranteed  loans,  the  veteran  had  no 
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effective    remedy    for    recovery    of    the 
excess  consideration. 

H.R.  7850  will  correct  this  situation  by 
extending  the  same  protection  to  the 
veteran  who  obtains  a  direct  or  iminsured 
loan  as  is  now  provided  the  veteran  who 
obtains  a  eruaranteed  loan.  There  is  no 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  attached 
to  this  program  and  I  urge  Its  approval. 

REMARKS  ON  HJK.  I1B34 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl. 
11934.  Public  Law  88-664  authorized  the 
furnishing  of  drugs  and  medicines  to 
those  veteran  pensioners  who  are  in  re- 
ceipt of  the  so-called  aid  and  attend- 
ance allowance  because  of  serious  dis- 
abilities which  render  them  so  helpless 
as  to  require  the  assistance  of  another 
person.  Public  Law  88-664,  Mr.  Speaker, 
limited  the  furnishing  of  drugs  and  medi- 
cines to  the  non-service-connected 
group. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately 13,000  service-connected 
veterans  who  are  so  seriously  disabled 
as  to  require  the  aid  and  attendance  of 
another  person  who  are  not  eligible  for 
the  fiuTiishing  of  drugs  and  medicines 
except  for  care  and  treatment  of  their 
service-connected  disabilities. 

H.R.  11934  would  extend  this  benefit 
to  this  deserving  group  of  seriously  dis- 
abled veterans.    I  urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bills,  as  follows : 
Hja.  13187 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  620  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence :  "Any 
veteran  who  is  furnished  care  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator in  a  hospital  In  Alaska.  Hawaii, 
or  the  Philippines  may  be  furnished  nursing 
home  care  imder  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion even  If  such  hospital  Is  not  under  the 
direct  and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  oX  the 
Administrator.". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  6.  strike  out  ",  Hawaii." 
and  Insert  "or  Hawaii". 

On  page  1,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  "ot  the 
Philippines". 

The  conmiittee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  Public  Law  88-450  was  enacted  au- 
thorizing among  other  things  the  fur- 
nishing of  nursing  care  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration operated  nursing  homes  and 
in  community  nursing  homes,  there  was 
no  provision  made  for  the  furnishing  of 
such  nursing  care  in  the  States  of  Alaska 
and  Hawaii.  There  are  no  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  in  these  two 
States,  but  rather  care  Is  provided  in 
hospitals  operated  by  the  armed  services 
or  other  Federal  hospitals  on  the  bfisis  of 
agreement  with  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and,  in  the  case  of  service-con- 
nected veterans,  hospital  care  may  be 
provided  by  contract  in  community  hoe- 
pltals. 


One  of  the  basic  provisions  of  Public 
Law  88-450  is  that  In  order  for  an  in- 
dlviduatl  to  be  placed  in  a  privately 
operated  or  community  nursing  home  for 
temporary  care  at  VA  expense  the  pa- 
tient must  first  have  been  in  a  Veteran*' 
Administration  hospital  and  reached  a 
medical  condition  which  warranted  a 
transfer  to  a  nursing  home  installation. 
This  provision,  in  view  of  the  absence  of 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities  in 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  prevented  the  fur- 
nishing of  nursing  care  in  these  two 
States. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  as  amended,  is 
to  permit  the  furnishing  of  nursing  care 
in  Alaska  and  Hawaii  where  such  care  is 
found  to  be  warranted. 

A  special  Subcommittee  on  Intermedi- 
ate Care  has  recently  conducted  a  re- 
view of  the  operation  of  Public  Law  88- 
450  and  during  the  course  of  these  hear- 
ings the  subject  matter  of  this  bill  was 
discussed. 

The  Veterans'  Administration,  which 
favors  the  proposal,  estimates  that  the 
armual  cost  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  would 
be  approximately  $22,000. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  deserves  the 
highest  praise  for  its  swift  action  to  cor- 
rect a  longstanding  Inequity  by  report- 
ing the  bill  under  consideration,  HJR. 
13187.  for  action  by  the  House. 

This  bill,  which  Is  similar  to  one  I  have 
introduced,  would  permit  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
furnish  nursing  home  care  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii  by 
transfer  of  veteran  patients  needing  such 
care  from  any  hospital  in  which  hospital 
care  h&s  been  furnished  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

Until  now,  veterans  In  these  two  States 
have  been  denied  posthospltal  nursing 
home  care  because  the  law  provided  such 
care  only  for  veterans  hospitalized  in 
VA  hospitals.  Neither  Alaska  nor  Ha- 
waii has  such  an  institution. 

This  proposal  has  the  support  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  pas- 
sage of  this  measure. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


NAMING   OF   VETERANS'   ADMINIS- 
TRATION FAdLITIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  14909) 
to  provide  for  the  designation  of  certain 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  certainly  support 
the  laudable  objectives  of  the  first, 
second,  and  fourth  sections  of  this  bill. 

I  wonder  if  the  committee  chairman 
would  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  sec- 
tion 3  from  this  bill.  I  am  sure  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  the  passage  of 
the  remaining  sections.  I  am  sure  the 
House  would  unanimously  support  an 
amended  bill.  There  Is  no  controversy 
with  respect  to  sections  1,2,  and  4,  As 
far  as  section  3  is  concerned,  I  opposed 
that  proposal  when  it  was  before  us  In 
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the  88th  Congress,  and  my  views  arc  the 
same  as  I  expressed  then 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  5orry,  but  I  could  not  possibly  offer 
such  an  amendment.  The  committee 
considered  this  very  carefully.  It  wm 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  Certainly  the 
chairman  could  not  offer  an  amendment 
such  as  that. 

Mr.RYAJ^.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  chair- 
man would  do  so.  his  action  would  be 
consistent  with  the  action  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Committee  in  the  88th  Congress. 
Originally  there  were  separate  bills  for 
each  of  these  three  veterans'  hospitals. 
They  were  combined  in  one  bill  only  after 
it  was  icnown  there  would  be  opposition  to 
the  bill  which  would  name  the  hospital 
m  Jackson  for  the  late  Consressman 
Rankin.  If  the  bill  is  amended,  we  can 
expeditiously  pass  tiie  sections  cu  which 
there  is  no  objection. 

I  refer  to  the  hospitals  to  be  named  In 
honor  of  our  former  beloved  Speaker, 
Sam  Rayburn.  In  honor  of  Edith  Nourse 
Rogers;  and  now  the  cemetery  In  honor 
of  our  former  colleague.  Albert  Thomas. 

I  really  hope  that  the  chairman  will 
consent  to  strike  section  3,  so  that  we  can 
pass  the  other  sections. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr    RYAN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.     Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  next  bill  on  the 
Consent  Calendar. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENTJLNG  THE  REVISED  ORGANIC 
ACT  OF  THE  \T:R0IN  ISLANDS  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  THE  REAPPOR- 
TIONMENT OF  THE  LEGISLATURE 
OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H.R.  13277) 
to  amend  the  revised  organic  act  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  t-o  provide  for  the  reap- 
portionment of  the  legislature  of  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice.  The  bill 
is  listed  for  consideration  later  under  a 
suspension  of  the  rules. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  re<3uest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  ORGANIC  ACT  OF 
GUAM  IN  ORDER  TO  AUTHORIZE 
THE  LEGISLATURE  THEREOF  TO 
PROVIDE  BY  LAW  FOR  THE  ELEC- 
TION OF  ITS  MEMBERS  PROM 
ELECTION  DISTRICTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H  R  13298) 
to  amend  the  organic  act  of  Guam  In 
order  to  authorize  the  legislature  there- 
of to  provide  by  law  for  the  election  of 
its  members  from  election  districts. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice.  It  Is  a  bill 
to  be  considered  under  suspension  of  the 
niles.  I  believe  we  should  hear  an  ex- 
planation of  this  bill 


DONATION      OP     TWO      OBSOLETE 
GERMAN  WEAPONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HR.  11980) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  donate  two  obsolete  German  weap- 
ons to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJft.  11980 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asesmbled,  That  the 
Ekecretary  of  the  Army  Is  authorized  to  trans- 
fer to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
without  compensation,  one  German  gun,  21 
cm  K38,  and  one  German  tank,  Pzkw  m, 
with  flamethrower,  which  are  now  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  In  the  custody  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  However,  noth- 
ing contained  In  this  Act  shall  authorize  the 
expenditure  of  any  funds  of  the  United 
States  to  defray  any  cost  of  transportation 
or  handling  Incident  to  such  transfer. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


POREIGN    AGENTS    REGISTRATION 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
693)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Agents  Reg- 
istration Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  with 
two  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
s.  603 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem.bled,  That  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  The  t«rm  'foreign  principal'  In- 
cludes— 

"(1)  a  government  of  a  foreign  country 
and  a  foreign  political  party; 

"(3)  a  person  outside  of  the  United  States, 
unless  It  Is  established  that  such  person  Is 
an  individual  and  a  citizen  of  and  domiciled 
within  the  United  States,  or  that  Such  per- 
son is  not  an  individual  and  is  organized 
under  or  created  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
states  or  of  any  State  or  other  place  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and 
has  Its  principal  place  of  buslaeas  within  the 
United  States:  and 

"(3)  a  partnership,  association,  corpora- 
tion, organization,  or  other  combination  of 
persons  organized  under  the  laws  of  or  hav- 
ing its  principal  place  of  business  in  a  for- 
eign country." 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (d) 
hereof,  the  term  'agent  of  a  foreign  princi- 
pal' means — 

"(1)  any  person  who  acts  as  an  agent, 
representative,  employee,  or  servant,  or  any 
person  who  acts  In  any  other  capacity  at  the 
order,  request,  or  under  the  direction  or 
control,  of  a  foreign  principal  or  of  a  person 
any  of  whose  activities  are  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly  supervised,    directed,    controlled,    fl- 


nanced,  or  subsidized  In  whole  or  in  major 
part  by  a  foreign  principal,  and  who  directly 
or  through  any  other  person — 

"(I)  engages  within  the  United  States  in 
political  activities  for  or  In  the  Interests  of 
such  foreign  principal; 

"(11)  acta  within  the  United  States  as  a 
public  relations  counsel,  publicity  agent, 
Information-service  employee  or  political 
consultant  for  or  In  the  Interests  of  such 
foreign  principal; 

"(111)  within  the  United  States  solicits, 
collects,  disburses,  or  dispenses  contribu- 
tions, loans,  money,  or  other  things  of  value 
for  or  In  the  Interest  of  such  foreign  prin- 
cipal; or 

"(Iv)  within  the  United  States  represent* 
the  Interests  of  such  foreign  principal  be- 
fore any  agency  or  official  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States;  and 

"(2)  any  person  who  agrees,  oonsentj, 
assumes  or  purp>ort8  to  act  as,  or  who  li 
or  holds  hUnseif  out  to  be,  whether  or  not 
pursuant  to  contractual  relationship,  sn 
agent  of  a  foreign  principal  as  defined  in 
clause  (1)  of  this  subsection." 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "clause  (1),  (2),  or  (4)  of". 

(4)  Subsection  (g)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing before  the  words  "matter  pertaining  to" 
the  words  "public  relations"  and  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  thq,  words  "of 
such  principal". 

(5)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
substituting  a  semicolon  for  the  period  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (n)  and  adding  the 
following  new  subsections : 

"(o)  The  term  'political  activities'  meant 
the  dissemination  of  political  proi>aganda  and 
any  other  activity  which  the  p>erson  engaging 
therein  believes  will,  or  which  he  intends  to. 
prevail  upon.  Indoctrinate,  convert,  induce, 
persuade,  or  in  any  other  way  Influence  any 
agency  or  official  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  any  section  of  the  public 
within  the  United  States  with  reference  to 
formulating,  adopting,  or  changing  the  do- 
mestic or  foreign  policies  of  the  United 
States  or  with  reference  to  the  political  or 
public  interests,  p>ollcie8,  or  relations  of  s 
government  of  a  foreign  country  or  a  for- 
eign political  i>arty; 

"(p)  The  term  'political  consultant'  means 
any  person  who  engages  In  Informing  or  ad- 
vising any  other  person  with  reference  to 
the  domestic  or  foreign  pwllcles  of  the  United 
States  or  the  political  or  public  interest, 
policies,  or  relations  of  a  foreign  country 
or  of  a  foreign  political  party; 

"(q)  For  the  purpose  of  section  3(d) 
hereof,  activities  In  furtherance  of  the  bona 
fide  comnjerclal.  Industrial,  or  financial  in- 
terests of  a  domestic  person  engaged  in  sub- 
stantial commercial,  Industrial,  or  financial 
activities  in  the  United  States  stiall  not  be 
deemed  to  serve  predominantly  a  foreign 
Interest  because  such  activities  also  benefit 
the  Interests  of  a  foreign  person  engaged  in 
bona  flde  trade  or  commerce  which  Is  owned 
or  controlled  by,  or  which  owns  or  controls, 
such  domestic  person:  Provided,  That  such 
foreign  person  Is  not,  and  such  activities 
are  not  directly  or  Indirectly  supervised,  di- 
rected, controlled,  financed,  or  subsidised  In 
wliole  or  in  substantial  part  by,  a  govern- 
ment of  a  foreign  country  or  a  foreign  politi- 
cal party:  And  provided  further.  That  the 
Identity  of  such  foreign  person  Is  disclosed 
to  the  agency  or  official  of  the  United  States 
with   whom   such  tujtlvltles  are  conducted.' 

Sec.  a.  Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  sen- 
tences and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "Except  as  hereinafter  provided, 
every  person  who  becomes  an  agent  of  a  for- 
eign principal  shall,  within  10  days  there- 
after, file  with  the  Attorney  General,  In  du- 
plicate, a  registration  statement,  under  oath 
on  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Attorney  Oen- 
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enl.  The  obligation  of  an  agent  of  a  for- 
eign principal  to  file  a  registration  state- 
ment shall,  after  the  tenth  day  of  his  be- 
coming such  agent,  continue  from  day  to  day, 
and  termination  of  such  status  shall  not 
relieve  such  agent  from  his  obligation  to 
tile  a  registration  statement  for  the  period 
during  which  he  was  an  agent  of  a  foreign 
principal." 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  (3)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  comma  following  the  word 
"each"  where  It  first  appears,  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "unless,  and  to  the  extent,  this  re- 
quirement Is  waived  In  writing  by  the 
Attorney  General";  and  by  Inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  the  subsection  a 
comma  and  following:  "or  by  any  other 
foreign  principal". 

(3)  Subsection  (a)(4)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting before  the  secoicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "In- 
cluding a  detailed  statement  of  any  such 
activity  which  is  a  political  activity". 

(4)  Subsection  (a)  (6)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "in- 
cluding a  detailed  statement  of  any  such 
activity  which  Is  a  political  activity". 

(5)  Subsection  (a)  (7)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(7)  The  name,  business,  and  residence 
addresses,  and  If  an  individual,  the  nation- 
ality, of  any  person  other  them  a  foreign 
principal  for  whom  the  registrant  Is  acting, 
assuming  or  purporting  to  act  or  has  agreed 
to  act  under  such  circumstances  as  require 
his  registration  hereunder;  the  extent  to 
which  each  such  person  is  supervised,  di- 
rected, owned,  controlled,  financed,  or  sub- 
sidized. In  whole  or  In  part,  by  any  govern- 
ment of  a  foreign  country  or  foreign  politi- 
cal party  or  by  any  other  foreign  principal; 
and  the  nature  and  amount  of  contribu- 
tions. Income,  money,  or  thing  of  value,  IX 
any,  that  the  registrant  has  received  during 
the  preceding  sixty  days  from  each  such 
person  In  connection  with  any  of  the  activi- 
ties referred  to  In  clause  (6)  of  this  sub- 
section, either  as  compensation  or  for  dis- 
bursement or  otherwise,  and  the  form  and 
time  of  each  such  payment  and  from  whom 
received;". 

(6)  Subsection  (a)  (8)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(8)  A  detailed  statement  of  the  money 
and  other  things  of  value  spent  or  disposed 
of  by  the  registrant  during  the  preceding 
sixty  days  in  furtherance  of  or  In  connection 
with  activities  which  require  his  registration 
hereunder  and  which  have  been  undertaken 
by  him  either  as  an  agent  of  a  foreign  prin- 
cipal or  for  himself  or  any  other  person  or  In 
connection  with  any  acUvltles  relating  to  his 
becoming  an  agent  of  such  principal,  and  a 
detailed  statement  of  any  contributions  of 
money  or  other  things  of  value  made  by  him 
during  the  preceding  sixty  days  (other  than 
contributions  the  making  of  which  Is  pro- 
hibited under  the  terms  of  section  613  of 
Utle  18,  United  States  Code)  In  connection 
with  an  election  to  any  political  office  or  in 
connection  with  any  primary  election,  con- 
Tsnuon,  or  caucus  held  to  select  candidates 
for  any  poUUcal  office;". 

(7)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
wdlng  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
**  follows: 

'(f)  The  Attorney  General  may,  by  regu- 
istjon,  provide  for  the  exemption— 

"(I)  from  registration,  or  from  the  re- 
quirement of  furnishing  any  of  the  Infor- 
mation required  by  this  section,  of  any  per- 
•on  Who  Is  listed  as  a  partner,  officer,  dlrec- 
wr,  or  employee  In  the  registration  state- 

mfi"    ^^'^  •'y  *•*  ^K****  o'  a  foreign  principal 
uhder  thu  Act.  and 

(2)  from  the  requirement  of  furnishing 
«y  of  the  information  required  by  this  sec- 
aon  of  any  agent  of  a  foreign  principal, 
Where  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  ftmc- 
aons  or  activities  of  such  person  the  Attor- 
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ney  General,  having  due  regard  for  the  na- 
tional security  and  the  public  Interest,  deter- 
mines that  such  registration,  or  the  furnish- 
ing of  such  Information,  as  the  case  may  be, 
is  not  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpoees  of 
this  Act." 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  Section  3(d)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  Any  person  engaging  or  agreeing  to 
engage  only  (1)  In  private  and  nonpolitlcal 
activities  In  furtherance  of  the  bona  flde 
trade  or  commerce  of  such  foreign  principal; 
or  (3)  In  other  activities  not  serving  pre- 
dominantly a  foreign  Interest;  or  (3)  In  the 
soliciting  or  collecting  of  funds  and  contri- 
butions within  the  United  States  to  be  used 
only  for  medical  aid  and  assistance,  or  for 
food  and  clothing  to  relieve  human  suffering, 
If  such  solicitation  or  collection  of  funds  and 
contributions  Is  In  accordance  with  and  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Novem- 
ber 4,  1939,  as  amended  (54  Stat.  4),  and 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed thereunder;". 

(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  substituting  a  semicolon  for  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (f)  and 
adding  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(g)  Any  person  qualified  to  practice  law. 
Insofar  as  he  engages  or  agrees  to  engage  In 
the  legal  representation  of  a  foreign  princi- 
pal before  any  court  of  law  or  any  agency 
or  official  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  (other  than  a  Member  or  committee 
of  either  House  of  Congress)  :  Provided,  That 
In  representing  the  Interests  of  such  foreign 
principal  before  any  such  agency  or  official 
the  fact  of  such  representation  and  the 
Identity  of  such  foreign  principal  shall  be 
disclosed  to  the  agency  or  official  concerned  " 
Skc.  4.  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  SubsecUon  (a)  U  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  words  "poUtlcal  propaganda" 
the  words  "for  or  In  the  Interests  of  such 
foreign  principal";  and  by  striking  out  the 
words  "sent  to  the  Ubrarlan  of  Congress  two 
copies  thereof  and  file  with  the  Attorney 
General  one  copy  thereof"  and  Inserting  m 
Ueu  thereof  the  words  "file  with  the  Attorney 
General  two  copies  thereof". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  the  words  "political  propaganda" 
where  they  first  appear  the  words  "for  or  In 
the  Intereste  of  such  foreign  principal";  by 
inserting  after  the  words  "setting  forth"  the 
words  "the  relationship  or  connection  be- 
tween the  person  transmitting  the  political 
propaganda  or  causing  it  to  be  transmitted 
and  such  propaganda; ";  and  by  striking  out 
the  words  "each  of  his  foreign  principals" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "such  foreljm 
principal". 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "sent  to  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"filed  with  the  Attorney  General". 

(4)  Such  section  Is  ftirther  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
subsections : 

"(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
within  the  United  States  who  Is  an  agent  of 
a  foreign  principal  required  to  register  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  transmit,  con- 
vey, or  otherwise  furnish  to  any  agency  or 
official  of  the  Government  (Including  a 
Member  or  committee  of  either  House  of 
Congress)  for  or  In  the  Interests  of  such 
foreign  principal  any  political  propaganda 
or  to  request  from  any  such  agency  or  official 
for  or  In  the  interests  of  such  foreign  princi- 
pal any  information  or  advice  with  respect 
to  any  matter  pertaining  to  the  political  or 
pubUc  Interests,  policies  or  relations  of  a 
foreign  country  or  of  a  political  party  or 
pertaining  to  the  foreign  or  domestic  policies 
of  the  United  States  unless  the  propaganda 
or  the  request  Is  prefaced  or  accompanied  by 
a  true  and  accurate  statement  to  the  effect 
that  such  person  is  registered  as  an  agent  of 
such  foreign  principal  under  this  Act. 


"(f)  Whenever  any  agent  of  a  foreign 
principal  required  to  register  under  this  Act 
appears  before  any  committee  of  Congress  to 
testify  for  or  In  the  Interests  of  such  foreign 
principal,  he  sliall,  at  the  time  of  such  ap- 
pearance, furnish  the  committee  with  a  copy 
of  his  most  recent  registration  statement  filed 
with  the  Department  of  Jtistlce  as  an  agent 
of  such  foreign  principal  for  inclusion  In  the 
records  of  the  committee  as  part  of  his 
testimony." 

Sec.  5,  Section  5  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "the  provisions  of  this 
Act,"  where  they  first  appear  the  words  "in 
accordance  with  such  business  and  account- 
ing practices,". 

Sec.  6.  Section  6  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
InserUng  the  letter  "(a)"  after  the  sectton 
number  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall,  promptly 
upon  receipt,  transmit  one  copy  of  every 
registration  statement  filed  hereunder  and 
one  copy  of  every  amendment  or  supplement 
thereto,  and  one  copy  of  every  Item  oi  politi- 
cal propaganda  filed  hereunder,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  such  comment  and  use  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  may  determine  to  be 
appropriate  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  SUtes.  FaUure 
of  the  Attorney  General  so  to  transmit  such 
copy  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  prosecution  under 
this  Act. 

"(c)  The  Attorney  General  la  authorized 
to  furnish  to  departments  and  agencies  In 
the  executive  branch  and  committees  of  the 
Congress  such  information  obtained  by  hirn 
in  the  administration  of  this  Act.  including 
the  names  of  registrants  under  this  Act, 
copies  of  registration  statements,  or  parts 
thereof,  copies  of  political  propaganda,  or 
other  documents  or  Information  filed  under 
this  Act,  as  may  be  appropriate  In  the  light 
of  the  purposes  of  tills  Act." 

Sac.  7.  Section  8  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  by  adding 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2)  a  comma  and  the  following:  "except  that 
In  the  case  of  a  violation  of  subsection  (b), 
(e),  or  (f)  of  section  4  or  of  subsection  (g) 
or  (h)  of  this  section  the  punishment  shall 
be  a  fine  of  not  more  than  >6.000  or  Impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  six  months  or 
both". 

(2)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections : 

"(f)    Whenever  In   the   Judgment   of   the 
Attorney  General  any  person  Is  engaged  In  or 
about  to  engage  In  any  acts  which  constitute 
•r  will  constitute  a  violation  of  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  or  regulations  issued  there- 
under, or  whenever  any  agent  of  a  foreign 
principal   falls   to   comply   with   any  of   the 
provisions    of    this    Act    or    the    regulations 
Issued  thereunder,  or  otherwise  Is  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Act,  the  Attorney  General  may 
make  application  to  the  appropriate  United 
States  district  court  for  an  order  enjoining 
such    acts    or    enjoining    such    person    from 
continuing  to  act  as  an  agent  of  such  foreign 
principal,  or  for  an  order  requiring  compU- 
ance  with  any  appropriate  provision  of  the 
Act  or  regulation  thereunder.     The  district 
court  shall  have  JurlsdlcUon  and  authority 
to  issue  a  temporary  or  permanent  injunc- 
tion, restraining  order  or  such   other  order 
which  It  may  deem  proper.    The  proceedings 
shall  be  made  a  preferred  cause  and  shall 
be  expedited  in  every  way. 

"(g)  If  the  Attorney  General  determine* 
that  a  registration  statement  does  not  com- 
ply with  the  reqvUrements  of  thU  Act  or  the 
regulations  Issued  thereunder,  he  shaU  so 
notify  the  registrant  in  writing,  specifying  In 
what  respects  the  statement  U  deficient.  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  act  as  an 
agent  of  a  foreign  principal  at  any  time  ten 
days  or  more  after  receipt  of  such  notifica- 
tion without  aUng  an  amended  registratloa 
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gtat«ment   In  full  OOOOpllUlce  with   tb«  re- 
quirements of  tbl8  Act  and  the  regulatloaa 

Issued  thereunder. 

a  I  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  agent  of 
a  foreign  principal  required  to  register  under 
this  Act  to  be  a  party  to  any  contract,  agree- 
ment, or  understanding,  either  expressed  or 
Implied,  with  such  foreign  principal  pursuant 
to  which  the  amount  or  pwiyment  of  the  com- 
pensation, fee,  or  other  remuneration  of  such 
agent  is  contingent  In  whole  or  In  part  upon 
the  success  of  any  ;jolltlcal  activities  ear- 
ned  on   by  such   agent " 

Sec  8  la)  Chapter  29  of  title  18,  United 
.states  C(xle  Is  amended  by  uldlng  at  the 
end   thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

5  613.  Contributions    by    agents    of    foreign 
principals 

"Whoever  being  an  agent  of  a  foreign  prin- 
cipal, directly  or  through  any  other  person, 
either  for  or  on  behalf  of  such  foreign  prin- 
cipal or  otherwise  In  his  capacity  as  agent 
of  such  foreign  principal,  knowingly  makes 
any  contribution  of  money  or  other  thing  of 
value,  or  promises  e.xpressly  or  impliedly  to 
make  any  such  contribution.  In  connection 
with  an  election  to  any  political  ofiBce  or  In 
connection  with  any  primary  election,  con- 
vention, or  caucus  held  to  select  candidate* 
for  any  political  office;  or 

"Whoever  knowingly  solicits,  accepts,  or 
receives  any  such  contribution  from  any  such 
agent  of  a  foreign  principal  or  from  audi 
foreign  principal — 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years  or  both. 

"As  used  In  thl-i  section — 

"(1)  The  tenn  'foreign  principal'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  when  used  in  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938,  as  amended 
except  that  such  term  does  not  include  any 
person  who  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  term  'agent  of  a  foreign  princi- 
pal' means  any  person  who  acta  as  an  agent. 
represenuitlve,  employee,  or  servant,  or  any 
person  who  ivcis  In  any  other  capacity  at  the 
order,  request,  or  under  the  direction  or 
control,  of  a  foreign  principal  or  of  a  person 
any  substantial  {xirtlon  of  whose  activities 
are  directly  or  Indirectly  supervised,  directed, 
or  controlled  by  a  foreign  principal." 

(b)  Chapter  11  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"§  219.  Officers  and  employees  acting  as 
agent.';  if  foreign  principal 
Wh<>i?ver.  being  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  In  the  executive,  legisla- 
tive, or  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government 
or  In  any  agency  of  the  United  States.  Includ- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia,  is  or  acts  as  an 
agent  of  a  foreign  principal  required  to 
register  under  the  Foreign  .Agents  Registra- 
tion Act,  of  1938.  a.s  amended,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

"Nothing  In  this  section  shall  apply  to  the 
emp!o>Tnent  of  any  agent  of  a  foreign  prin- 
cipal as  a  special  Government  employee  in 
any  case  in  which  the  head  of  the  employ- 
ing agency  certifies  that  such  employment 
Is  required  In  Uie  natlon.il  iijterest.  A  copy 
of  any  certification  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  forwarded  by  the  head  of  such 
agency  to  the  Attorney  General  who  shall 
cause  the  .same  to  be  filed  with  the  regis- 
tration statement  and  other  d.^xruments  filed 
bv  such  agent,  and  made  available  for  public 
Inspection  In  accordance  ai'h  section  6  of 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended" 

:ci!l)  The  sectional  analysis  at  the  be- 
ginning of  chapter  29  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  It^m 

"613    Contributions    by    agentc     of     foreign 
principals." 
(2 1    The  sectional    analysis   at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  11  of  title  18,  United  States 


Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  Item: 
"219.  Officers  and  employees  acting  as  agents 
of  foreign  principals." 
Sbc.  9.  This  Act  shall   take  effect  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  measure  before  the  House  is  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  provisions  of 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  of 
1938.  That  act  protects  our  national  in- 
terests by  requiring  complete  public  dis- 
closure by  persons  acting  for  or  in  the 
interest  of  foreign  principals,  when  their 
activities  are  political  in  nature.  Public 
disclosure  permits  the  Government  and 
the  people  to  be  informed  as  to  the  iden- 
tities and  activities  of  such  persons  and 
so  be  better  able  to  appraise  them  and 
the  purposes  for  which  they  act.  The 
present  legislation  resulted  from  inves- 
tigative hearings  held  by  the  other  body, 
revealing  practices  requiring  strength- 
ening of  the  1938  act.  Companion  bills 
were  introduced  in  the  House  by  Judi- 
ciary Committee  Chairman  Celler  in 
both  the  88th  and  the  present  Congress 
and  hearings  were  held  by  Subcommittee 
No.  3  on  July  28  and  August  2,  1965. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  fMr. 
Willis]  is  chairmen  of  Subcommittee 
No.  3.  He  being  absent,  I  am  undertak- 
ing to  act  as  best  I  can  in  his  behalf  in 
reporting  this  bill  to  the  House.  I  may 
say,  in  my  opinion,  this  Is  a  very  worthy 
and  meritorious  measure  which  was  con- 
sidered carefully.  Public  hearings  were 
held  in  July  and  August  1965  by  the  sub- 
committee. We  had  full  cooperation  of 
all  the  members  of  the  subcommittee. 
Particularly  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Tenzkr], 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Kastenmkier],  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  PoFF],  the  gentleman  from 
Miciiigan  [Mr.  Hutchinson],  as  well  as 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
the  fine  work  they  did  in  working  up  this 
bill. 

The  principal  provlslona  of  S.  693  may 
be  briefly  stated : 

First.  New  definitions  are  provided — 
aimed  at  better  focusing  the  act  on  In- 
dividuals attempting  to  influence  Gov- 
ernment policies  through  political  ac- 
tivities and  the  requirements  for  dis- 
closure of  political  activities  and  expend- 
Itiures  are  made  more  strict. 

Second.  In  contacting  Congress  or  the 
Government  on  policy  matters,  registered 
foreign  agents  will  be  required  to  dis- 
close their  status  as  agents  and  identify 
their  principal  and  in  appearances  befoi-e 
congressional  committees,  to  file  their 
registration  statements. 

Third.  Contingent  fee  contracts  be- 
tween agents  and  foreign  principals  based 
on  success  in  political  activities  of  the 
agent  are  banned. 

Fourth.  Campaign  contributions  for  or 
on  behalf  of  a  foreign  principal  who  1b 
not  a  citizen  are  prohibited. 


Fifth.  Officers  and  employees  of  the 
U.S.  Government  are  prohibited  from 
acting  as  foreign  agents. 

The  legislation  also  contains  two  Im- 
portant procedural  amendments : 

Rrst.  An  injunctive  remedy  is  pro- 
vided for  the  Attorney  General  in  addi- 
tion  to  the  criminal  sanctions  already  in 
the  act,  where  compliance  is  considered 
inadequate. 

Second.  The  Attorney  General  Is  given 
specific  authority  to  exempt  certain  per- 
sons from  registration,  and  to  exempt 
registrants  from  being  required  to  fur- 
nish information,  not  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Finally,  the  proposed  legislation  deals 
with  exemptions.  The  commercial  ex- 
emption is  broadened  to  exempt  all  pri- 
vate and  nonpolitlcal  activities  with  a 
genuine  commercial  purpose  and  other 
activities  not  serving  predominantly  a 
foreign  purpose,  even  though  they  may  be 
political  in  nature.  The  committee's 
amendment  No.  1  clarifies  this  latter  fea- 
ture by  expressly  providing  exemption 
from  registration  for  legitimate  repre- 
sentatives of  U.S.  concerns  with  foreign 
affiliates,  provided  the  foreign  affiliate  is 
not — and  the  activities  are  not  directed 
by — a  foreign  government  or  foreign  po- 
litical party  and  provided  that  the 
identity  of  the  foreign  affiliate  is  dis- 
closed. 

Although  exempted  from  registration 
such  representatives  of  internationally 
affiliated  persons  would  still  be  agents  of 
foreign  principals  smd  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  making  campaign  contribu- 
tions on  behalf  of  their  principals. 

Committee  amendment  No.  2  clarifies 
the  Senate  bill's  proposed  exemption  for 
attorneys.  It  makes  them  exempt  inso- 
far as  they  engage  in  legal  representa- 
tion, provided  they  disclose  their  prin- 
cipals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  important  measure, 
with  the  amendments  thereto,  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  without  a  dissenting  voice  and 
I  urge  its  enactment  by  the  House. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  clilef  credit  for 
bringing  this  measure  to  the  fioor  be- 
longs to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Tuck].  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  serve,  with  him  and  with  the 
others  he  named,  on  this  subcommittee 
during  the  past  year,  and  it  has  indeed 
been  a  most  pleasurable  experience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  simply  stated,  this  act 
protects  the  United  States  from  clandes- 
tine political  activities  that  seek  to  bene- 
fit foreign  interests.  This  protection  is 
accomplished  by  removing  the  shield  of 
secrecy  that  might  otherwise  conceal  the 
true  purposes  of  such  activities.  Public 
disclosure  of  a  foreign  agent's  practices 
is  essential  forewarning.  To  forewarn 
is  to  forearm  public  officials  and  othe« 
so  that  they  might  properly  assess  and 
appraise  the  merits  of  such  activities. 

Although  it  is  simple  to  state  the  pur- 
pose of  the  act  and  the  amendments  we 
recommend^it  has  been  a  most  difflcult 
task  to  drafPlanguage  that  fulfills  this 
purpose  without  unnece-ssarlly  broaden- 
ing the  strictures  of  the  law.  We  did 
not  wish  unnecessarily  to  burden  persons 
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with  the  requirements  of  registration 
and  furnishing  information  when  it 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose.  While 
there  is  no  disgrace  in  being  registered 
as  a  "foreign  agent,"  there  is  a  stigma 
that  should  not  be  unnecessarily  ex- 
tended. 

My  able  colleague  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Tuck]  has  told  you  the  purport  of  our 
efforts  and  our  unanimous  recommenda- 
tions. On  pages  2  and  3  of  the  report 
there  are  listed  the  major  provisions  of 
the  bill.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  ap- 
preciate these  amendments  without  un- 
derstanding the  background  of  the  bill. 

Before  I  attempt  to  give  my  own  brief 
explanation  of  the  amendments  added  to 
S.  693  by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  let 
me  assure  my  colleagues  that  the  exemp- 
tions in  this  law  will  not  serve  as  a  de- 
vice for  evasion  of  the  law  by  the  un- 
scrupulous representatives  of  foreign 
interests  that  provoked  the  Congress  to 
amend  the  law  in  the  first  instance. 

The  complaints  of  several  very  able 
and  respected  witnesses  focused  the  at- 
tention of  our  subcommittee  on  the  orig- 
inal provisions  of  S.  693  exempting  those 
persons  who  might  otherwise  be  deemed 
foreign  agents  under  the  bill,  but  for  the 
fact  they  were  engaged  in  normal  busi- 
ness activities  or  routine  legal  represen- 
tation. 

The  commercial  exemption  was  based 
upon  the  nonpolitlcal  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness activity  or  the  fact  that  the  activity 
did  not  primarily  benefit  any  foreign 
interests.  Lawyers  were  exempted  when 
representing  a  foreign  client  in  a  formal 
proceeding  in  a  court  or  administrative 
agency. 

Although  the  subcommittee  agreed 
with  the  exemptions  of  the  bill,  study 
and  scrutiny  of  these  exemptions  re- 
vealed that  they  had  technical  and  prac- 
tical shortcomings.  The  subcommittee 
has  amended  the  bill  to  correct  these 
shortcomings. 

I  believe  the  fruits  of  our  labor  will 
assure  American  businessmen  who  are 
primarily  Involved  in  domestic  businesses 
with  incidental  foreign  connections  that 
they  will  not  be  forced  urmecessarlly  to 
register  as  foreign  agents.  Similarly.  I 
beUeve  that  our  amendments  make  it 
clear  that  American  attorneys  with  a 
foreign  client  who  has  retained  their 
legal  skills  to  represent  them  in  legal 
matters  will  not  be  urmecessarlly  re- 
quired to  register  under  the  act. 

The  hearings  on  S.  693  also  attracted 
other  individuals  who  believed  they 
should  be  exempted  from  the  law.  The 
committee  deliberated  on  the  arguments 
niade  by  each  such  witness  and  S.  693,  as 
amended,  reflects  our  conclusions. 
Amons;  these  requests,  I  believe  it  Im- 
portant to  mention  briefly  the  request 
presented  on  behalf  of  our  good  neigh- 
bors, the  Canadians. 

At  the  hearings,  the  representatives 
of  two  Canadian  provinces  that  maintain 
American  offices  devoted  to  tourist  and 
Industrial  promotion  requested  that  the 
committee  exempt  their  activities;  other- 
wise, they  are  within  the  coverage  of  the 
act. 

Recognizing  that  the  American  peo- 
ple and  Government  cherish  the  good- 
''lU  and  enduring  friendship  of  our  Ca- 


nadian neighbors,  the  committee  could 
not  recommend  an  exemption  for  the 
Canadian  promotional  agents  and  deny 
a  like  exemption  to  representatives  of 
other  nations  with  which  we  also  en- 
joy friendly  relations. 

I  believe,  however,  that  section  2(7)  of 
the  bill,  creating  a  section  2(f)  of  the 
act,  provides  the  solution.  This  pro- 
vision empowers  the  Attorney  General, 
by  regulations,  to  exempt  from  registra- 
tion and  the  furnishing  of  Information 
if  the  Information  provided  would  serve 
no  useful  purpose  under  the  act.  The 
Attorney  General  is  expected  to  use  these 
new  discretionary  powers  to  avoid  un- 
necessary harassment  and  to  keep  the 
burden  of  registration  at  a  minimum.  If 
he  fails  to  do  so.  Congress  may  well  take 
another  look  at  the  situation. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  in  recommending  and 
urging  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  xmanlmous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
McC^ULLOCH]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  re- 
calling the  sage  advice  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury educator  and  philosopher,  Fenelon, 
that  "the  more  you  say,  the  less  people 
remember — the  fewer  the  words,  the 
greater  the  profit,"  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
brief  comments. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Cel- 
ler], and  my  distingrulshed  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Tuck] 
have  told  you,  the  Foreign  Agents  Regis- 
tration Act  seeks  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  by  requiring  public 
disclosure  of  the  activities  of  those  serv- 
ing foreign  interests  within  this  country. 
The  wisdom  of  this  procedure  has  been 
undisputed  since  its  enactment  in  1938. 
Today  we  propose  amendments  to  the 
act  to  assure  that  its  basic  purpose  is  in 
accord  with  the  time.  As  times  have 
changed  so  have  the  nature  and  modus 
operandi  of  the  foreign  agent.  Accord- 
ingly, the  broad  provisions  of  the  present 
law  have  been  retailored  for  today's 
needs. 

This  task  has  not  been  without  its  diffi- 
culties, and  Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  to  be 
complimented  on  its  excellent  work.  I 
must  praise  the  work  of  the  able  lawyers 
that  constitute  that  subcommittee  and 
their  diligence  in  studying  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  matters  involved  in 
S.  693  are  nonpartisan.  It  is  a  technical 
bill  that  can  only  be  appreciated  after 
complete  study.  I  believe  the  amend- 
ments added  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee to  S.  693  are  prudent  and  justified. 
They  reflect  the  committee's  effort  to 
protect  our  national  Interests  without 
unduly  jeopardizing  the  freedom  of  those 
members  of  the  business  and  profes- 
sional community  whose  activities  inci- 
dentally concern  them  with  foreign  in- 
terests.   These  efforts  are  embodied  in  a 


statutory  reartlculatlon  of  the  intention 
of  the  other  body  in  passing  S.  693.  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  Senator  Fulbricht,  said  in 
discussing  the  bill  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  extend  the  act's  coverage  to 
normal  commercial  activities.  Also  that 
body  has  added  an  amendment  exempt- 
ing attorneys  engaged  in  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  law  from  the  strictures  of  the  law. 
I  believe  the  two  amendments  added 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  clar- 
ify the  scope  of  these  exemptions.  An 
unclear  law  is  a  bad  law,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  bill  reported  by  our  com- 
mittee today  has  weathered  the  scrutiny 
of  some  of  the  Nation's  foremost  lawyers. 
I  stand  with  my  colleagues  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  favorably  report 
this  bill  to  you  and  recommend  its  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  one 
who  is  entitled  to  greatest  credit  for  this 
legislation  is  our  eminent  Speaker  John 
McCoRMACK.  He.  many  years  ago,  labored 
for  the  principle  embodied  in  this  bill 
and  recognized  the  need  for  reform.  I 
am  happy,  thus,  at  the  outset  of  my  re- 
marks to  give  him  full  measure  of  praise 
for  his  wlsdMn  and  acumen  in  first  sug- 
gesting this  legislation. 

This  legislation  was  introduced  by  me 
In  the  88th  and  the  present  Congress. 
Its  enactment,  now  overdue,  will  be  a 
vindication  of  the  prescience  of  our 
Speaker. 

The  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  of 
1938  concentrated  on  agents  engaged  in 
propaganda  activities  on  the  eve  of 
World  War  n.  It  has  proved  Inadequate, 
however,  to  the  various  subtle  forms  of 
persuasion  and  missionary  work  on  be- 
half of  foreign  principals  to  which  we 
have  been  subjected  in  more  recent  years. 
Apparently  both  the  registered  agents 
and  those  that  are  unregistered  have,  to 
a  startling  extent,  engaged  in  highly 
questionable  conduct.  There  have  been 
disclosures  of  lobbying  on  behalf  of 
Philippine  sugar  interests:  of  an  Ameri- 
can wire  news  agency  hiring  out  Its  news- 
gathering  facilities  to  public  relations 
firms  working  for  foreign  governments; 
of  a  society  gossip  columnist  disseminat- 
ing propaganda  for  Trujillo,  the  deposed 
dictator  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the  For- 
eign Agent  Registration  Act  should  go 
far  to  closing  the  loopholes  in  existing 
law.  improving  enforcement,  and  dis- 
couraging the  unethical  practices  of 
agents  of  foreign  principals  that  were 
brought  to  light  by  the  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  other  body,  under  the  ex- 
pert guidance  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright]. 

Among  the  beneficial  provisions  of  the 
measure  are  a  tightening  up  of  registra- 
tion requirements,  a  prohibition  of  con- 
tingent fee  arrangements,  a  prohibition 
against  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States  being  or  acting  as  foreign 
agents,  and  a  prohibition  of  political 
contributions  by  agents  of  foreign  prin- 
cipals who  are  not  U.S.  citizens.  En- 
forcement will  be  Immeasurably  ftsslsted 
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by  a  provision  authorizing  the  Attorney 
General  to  seek  injunctive  relief  in  the 
courts. 

As  an-iended  by  our  committee,  the 
measure  wisely  exempts  from  registra- 
tion legitimate  representatives  of  U.S. 
concerns  with  foreign  affiliates  under 
Um.ited  conditions.  The  foreign  affiliate 
must  not  be— and  the  activities  must 
not  be  directed  by — a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  foreign  political  party,  and  the 
identity  of  the  foreign  affiliate  must  be 
disclosed  So,  too,  lawyers  would  be  ex- 
empt insofar  as  they  engage  m  legal  rep- 
resentation of  disclosed  foreign  princi- 
pals. These  requirements  cannot  be  met 
by  the  sugar  lobbyists  and  others  whose 
conduct  was  exposed  in  course  of  the 
Senat-p  Investigation. 

This  is  a  wholly  nonpartisan,  and 
much  needed,  measure.  It  encountered 
no  dissent  in  the  committee  and  I  urge 
its  immediate  enactment. 

Mr.  TUCK  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentleman 
from.  New  York  :  Mr.  Tinker  1 . 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  and  join  with 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  Judiciary  Subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  fMr.  Tuck] 
and  my  ether  colleagues  on  the  subcom- 
mittee in  urging  its  adoption  by  the 
House. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  that  the  various  committee 
amendments  to  S.  693  remove  the  ob- 
.lections  of  distinguished  lawyers,  leading 
law  firms,  and  leading  bar  associations, 
The  subcommittee  was  privileged  to  hear 
the  testimony  of  Mr  Arthur  H.  Dean, 
senior  partner,  of  the  law  firm  of  Sulli- 
van &  Cromwell,  who  while  supporting 
the  objectives  of  the  Senate  bUl,  proposed 
amendments  which  sought  to  improve 
the  legislation. 

The  subcommittee  also  heard  the  testl- 
m.ony  of  Mr.  Robert  Dechert — of  Dechert, 
Price  ii  Rhodes.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who 
appeared  on  behalf  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  Mr.  Carl>ie  E.  Maw  of  the 
law  firm  of  Cravath,  Swaine  &  Moore, 
representing  the  association  of  the  bar 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  Mr.  John  P. 
Sormett,  partner.  Cahill.  Gordon,  ReLndel 
&  Ohl.  New  York  City,  representing  the 
Chamber  of  Comjnerce  of  the  United 
States  Each  of  these  gentlemen,  in 
their  representative  capacity,  supported 
the  objectives  of  the  bill,  yet  sought 
amendments  to  clarify  definitions  and 
improve  the  language  of  the  exemptions, 
so  as  to  exempt  "any  person  qualified  to 
practice  law"  from  filing  as  a  'foreign 
agent"  under  certain  conditions  and  in 
limited  circumstances. 

The  language  of  the  Senate  bill,  sec- 
tion 3  <  g  ■ ,  reads  as  follows : 

!g)  Any  attorney  whose  activities  are 
oonflned  to  of>eniy  representing,  aa  an  at- 
torney of  record,  the  Interests  of  a  dlacloeed 
f  >r«!gn  principal  before  any  court  or  admin- 
istrstive  agency  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
any    State   or    political    sutxllvlslon    thereof. 

The  subcommittee  amendment  reads 

as  follows: 

■  <  I  Any  person  quallfled  to  practice  law, 
losofar  as  he  engages  ur  agrees  uj  engage  In 
the  legal  representation  of  a  foreign  princi- 


pal before  any  court  of  law  or  any  agency  or 
official  of  the  Qovernment  of  the  nnlte<l 
States  (other  than  a  Member  or  committee 
of  either  House  erf  Congress)  :  Provided,  That 
In  representing  the  Interests  of  such  foreign 
principal  before  any  such  agency  or  official 
the  fact  of  such  representation  and  the  Iden- 
tity of  such  foreign  principal  shall  be  dis- 
closed to  the  agency  or  official  concerned. 

With  this  particular  amendment,  and 
the  others  already  commented  on  by 
other  of  my  colleagues,  I  urge  adoption 
of  the  bill,  as  amended. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
deed, as  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler],  has  just  told  you,  S.  693  makes 
many  vitally  needed  Improvements  in  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act. 

To  cite  only  an  example  I  mention 
section  7.  paragraph  2(f)  on  page  13  of 
the  bill,  which  Is  a  provision  giving  the 
Attorney  General  authority  to  bring  an 
injunctive  action  to  test  the  application 
of  the  act,  and  to  prevent  attempts  to 
avoid  the  application  of  the  law.  Under 
the  existing  law,  the  Attorney  General 
is  confronted  with  an  all  or  nothing  sit- 
uation. He  must  either  bring  a  suit  for 
violation  of  the  act  or  no  suit.  Under 
the  Injunctive  provision  in  the  bill,  if 
the  Department  of  Justice  is  aware  of 
a  potential  violation,  it  will  be  empow- 
ered to  prevent  violation  rather  than  the 
present  all  or  nothing  situation.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Injunctive  provisions  are 
wise  additions  to  the  law. 

Another  example  of  the  Improvements 
made  by  S.  693  are  the  reduction  of  cer- 
tain penalties  to  the  status  of  misde- 
meanors for  circumstances  of  misbe- 
havior that  are  certainly  not  concomi- 
tant with  what  is  believed  to  be  a  felo- 
nious action  under  our  system  of  juris- 
prudence. The  lesser  violations  are 
penalized  by  $5,000  or  less  than  a  year  in 
jail  while  retaining  the  felony  penalty  of 
$10,000  or  5  years  for  primary  violations 
of  the  act. 

Thus,  the  failure  of  a  foreign  agent  to 
identify  material  submitted  to  U.S.  offi- 
cials or  governmental  agencies;  or  the 
failure  of  a  foreign  agent  to  submit 
proper  identification  to  a  committee  of 
Congress;  or  deficiencies  in  a  registra- 
tion statement ;  or  a  violation  of  the  pro- 
hibition on  contingency  contracts;  these 
are  all  treated  as  misdemeanors — not 
felonies. 

I  also  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  measure  and  I  recommend  its  pas- 
ssige. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  sup- 
port Governor  Tuck's  bill  and  want  to 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks  to  the 
House.  The  fact  that  Governor  Tuck  Is 
for  this  bill  Is  recommendation  enough 
for  me  that  it  pass,  amd  that  it  pass  over- 
whelmingly. 

I  commend  Governor  Tuck  for  hold- 
ing the  hearings  and  for  guiding  this  bill 
through  the  subcommittee,  the  cooamlt- 
tee.  and  now  through  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Governor  Tuck's  bill  is 
designed  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  by  requir- 
ing Individuals  acting  in  the  interest  of 
foreign  nations  to  adhere  to  certain 
principles  and  regulations. 


This  great  piece  of  legislation  will  ap- 
ply to  those  foreign  agents  who  are  par- 
ticularly engaged  in  political  activities 
or  activities  which  border  on  the  politi- 
cal. This  bill  will  require  a  public  dis- 
closure of  their  activities  in  order  that 
the  American  people  can  be  informed, 
and  properly  so,  of  the  identity  and  ac- 
tivities of  these  agents  or  persons  oper- 
ating for  foreign  governments  or  foreign 
interests. 

I  wish  to  particularly  commend  Gov- 
ernor Tuck  for  that  section  of  the  bill 
which  would  prohibit  foreign  agents 
from  making  political  contributions  or 
engaging  in  political  activities  in  behalf 
of  candidates  for  public  office  in  the 
United  States. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  Again,  I 
congratulate  the  Illustrious,  distin- 
guished, and  able  Representative  from 
Virginia,  Governor  Tuck,  for  this  legis- 
lation and  for  the  superb  manner  In 
which  he  is  bringing  this  bill  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  here  on  the  floor  to- 
day. Governor  Tuck,  you  have  my 
gratitude  and  that  of  the  American 
people. 

CENXRAL    LXAVK    TO    EXTEND    REMABK8 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days  to 
extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is:  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  S.  693,  with  amendments? 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GUBSER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  objects  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
makes  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  Evidently,  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll, 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  285,  nays  0,  not  voting  146,  as 
follows ; 

[RoU  No.  98] 
YEAS— 286 
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AbblU 

Bell 

Callaway 

Abemethy 

Bennett 

Carey 

Adair 

Berry 

Casey 

Adams 

Bette 

Cederberg 

Addabbo 

Bingham 

Celler 

Albert 

Boland 

Chamberlain 

Anderson,  m. 

Boiling 

Clancy 

Anderson, 

Bolton 

Clausen, 

Tenn. 

Bow 

DonH. 

.\ndrewB, 

Brademas 

Ciawson,  Del 

Oeorge  W. 

Bray 

Cleveland 

Andrews, 

Brooks 

Cobelan 

N.  Dak. 

Broomfleld 

Collier 

Annunzlo 

Brown,  C?allf . 

Conable 

Arends 

Brown,  Clar- 

Conte 

Ashbrook 

ence  J.,  Jr. 

Cooley 

Ashley 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Craley 

Ashmore 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Cramer 

AspinaU 

Buchanan 

Culver 

Ayres 

Bturke 

Cunningham 

Bates 

Burton,  a&Uf . 

Davis,  Oa. 

BatUn 

Burton,  Utah 

Dawson 

Beckworth 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Delaney 

Belcher 

Callan 

Denton 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Dulskl 

Dtmcan,  Tenn. 

Dyal 

Bdmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Krlenborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farnum 

Pascell 

Flno 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford. 

WlUlam  D. 
Fountain 
Frledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oarmatz 
Cathlngs 
Olbbons 
OUllgan 
Ooazalez 
Orabowskl 
Green,  Pa. 
Orelgg 
Onder 
OrtlBths 
Gross 
Grover 
Oubser 
Gurney 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Iowa 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harsha 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Hubert 
Hechler 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Hoemer 
HuU 

Hutchinson 
Icbord 
Jarman 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Karsten 


Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King.  Calif. 

King.  N.T. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Landrum 

L&ngen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Love 

McCulloch 

McFaU 

McOrath 

McMillan 

Macben 

Mackay 

Mahon 

MallUard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Bdlller 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MlnshaU 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morris 

Morton 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

O'Brien 

OTIara,  ni. 

O'Konskl 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Plrnle 

Pofl 

Pool 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Race 

Redlin 

Rees 

Reld,  lU. 


Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Arts. 

Rivers,  8.0. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  PI*. 

Ron  cm 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowski 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

8t  Germain 

Baylor 

Schlaler 

Schmidhauser 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubbleneld 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

TYlmble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tuten 

UdaU 

Utt 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Weltner 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 


NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTINa — 146 


Andrews, 
Qlenn 

Bandstra 
Baring 
Barrett 
Blatnlk 


Brock 

Burleson 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cabell 

CahUl 

Cameron 

Carter 

Chelf 

CTark 

Clevenger 

Colmer 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Curtln 

Curtu 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

Daniels 


Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Dent 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Downing 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Dwyer 

Sd wards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellsworth 

Parbsteln 

Pamsley 

Felghan 

Plndley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Fogaxty 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Fraaer 

Frellnghuysen 

OaUagher 

Gettys 

Olalmo 

OUbert 


Goodell 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Hagan.  Oa. 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hawkins 

Helstoekl 

Henderson 

Holland 

Howard 

Hun  gate 

Huot 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.O. 

Keith 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 


Long,  Md. 

McOarthy 

McClory 

McDade 

McDoweU 

McEwen 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

MacOregor 

Mackle 

Madden 

MartUi,  Ala. 

Mathlas 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Mlze 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

NU 

O'Hara,  Mich. 


Olsen,  Mont. 

O'Neal,  Mmb. 

Pepper 

PhUbln 

Pike 

Poage 

PoweU 

PurceU 

Randall 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roybal 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Scott 

Shrlver 

Sickles 


Smith,  Calif. 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stalbaiun 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Sweeney 
Thompson,  M.J. 
ToU 
Tupper 
Ullman 
Vlgorlto 
Walker,  Miss. 
Watklns 
Watson 
Watts 
WhaUey 
WUllams 
Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 


So  the  bill,  as  amended,  wtis  passed. 
The  Clerk  annoimced   the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Relnecke. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Dague. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Helstoski  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Burke  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  nUman  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Jacobs. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Sickles  with  Mr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Chelf  with  Mr.  Clevenger. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Sweeney. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  li^.  Resnlck. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Irwin. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  RoncaUo. 

Mr.  Stalbaum  with  Mr.  Stratton. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr,  Pepper. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana. 

Mr.  McVlcker  with  Mr.  WllUs. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Leulsl- 
ana. 

Mr.  Parnsley  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Mackle  with  Mr.  Pike. 

Mr.  Lrong  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Huot  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Bandstra. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Pogarty  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr,  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
McDade. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  CurUn. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Halpern. 


Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Bfr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  O'NeiU  of  MassachxisetU  with  Mr. 
Morse. 

Mr.  PhUbin  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mrs.  SuUlvan  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WUUams  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Moss  of  California  with  Mr.  Bob 
WUson. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Glenn  Andrews. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Itn.  May. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
California. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  McEwen. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with   Mr.  Reld   of  New  York. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Slirlver. 

The  resiilt  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMTrTEE  ON  ARMED  SER\TCES 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  biU,  S.  2950. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY 
OP  CERTAIN  FORMS  OF  COPPER 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl. 
12676)  to  amend  the  tariff  schedules  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  that  certain 
forms  of  copper  be  admitted  free  ol  duty, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HH.  12876 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepTesentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreas  assembled,  That  subpart 
B  at  part  1  of  the  appendix  to  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19  T7.S.0., 
sec.  1202)  is  Euziended  by — 

(a)  amending  items  911.10,  911.11,  and 
911.12  to  read  as  follows : 


Item 


"m.  10 
BlLll 
01L12 


Articles 


Copper  waste  and  f«rsp 

Articles  of  copper 

other 


Ratsi  0/  duty 


1-a 


Free 
Free 
Free 


1-b 


No  cbaztge. 
No  Changs. 
Free 


No  change. 
No  chants. 
Frss 


Rffleettve 
period 


On  or  be- 
ton 

titam 

On  or  be- 
fore 

tmm 

On  or  be- 
fore 
WWW"; 
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ibi  deleting  the  effective  period  accom- 
panying the  descriptive  material  pr«e«cllog 
Items  911.10,  911.11,  and  811.12;  and 


(c)  Inserting  Immediately  following  Item 
011.13  the  following  new  Itema: 


Item 

ArtidM 

Rates  of  duty 

Effective 

1 

2 

period 

"911. 13 

CopwT  bearing  ores  and  materials  (provided  tor  in  itemi 
602.30  ur  603.50,  part  1,  schedule  6). 

Cement  copper  and  copper  precipitates  (provided  for  in 
Item  612.02,  part  2C,  schedule  6). 

Black  copper,  blister  copper,  anode  copper  (provided  for 

In  item  612.03,  part  2(5,  tefaedule  6). 
Other  unwTDUgbt  copper  (provided  (or  In  item  612.06, 

part2C,scliedule6). 

Free  of  duty 
imposed  on 
oopper  oon- 
teoi  under 
items  602.30 
qr  603.50. 

No  change 

On  or  before 
6/30/68 
when 
beadnote 
5,  part  1, 
schedule  6 
is  inappli- 
cable. 

Rates  of  doty 

Effective 

1-a 

1-b 

3 

period 

SILU 

911. 15 
911.16 

Free 

Free 
Free 

No  change 

No  change 
No  change 

No  change 

No  change 
No  change 

On  or 
before 

6/30/68. 
On  or 

6/30/68. 
On  or 

before 

6/30/68." 

Sec  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
seotioii  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  articles  en- 
tered, or  wlthdrsTra  from  warehouse,  for  con- 
sumption art«r  February  8,  1966. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
secoiid  demandtHl? 

Mr  BATTIN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER  pr  >  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Arkan.-io.s  Mr.  Mills]  is 
rwounlzed  for  20  minutes. 

Mr  MILLS  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  bill.  H.R.  12676.  with 
an'endment.';.  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  without  any 
expressed  objection  within  the  commit- 
tee to  the  bill's  being  reported.  It  would 
provide  for  the  temporary  suspension  of 
duty  on  copper  raw  material.'^  and  copper 
scrap  for  the  period  February  9,  1966, 
through  June  30,  1968. 

It  will  be  obsened  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Connecticut 
;Mr  MoNAGANl  introduced  the  bill  inl- 
Wally.  Several  other  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  also  introduced  bills,  including  the 
distinguished  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  RostenkowskiI  who  has 
filed  the  report  accompanying  the  bill, 
H  R    12676. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  import  duty  which 
would  be  temporarily  suspended  by  this 
bill  is  1.7  cents  per  pound  of  pure  copper 
which  may  be  comm.ercially  obtained 
from  the  imported  article.  The  only  ex- 
ception IS  in  the  case  of  nickel  silver 
waste  and  scrap  where  the  rate  that 
would  be  suspended  is  1.7  cents  per 
pound  of  the  commercially  recoverable 
copper  plus  10  percent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  copper  is  a  metal,  as  we 
know,  that  is  extremely  important  to  the 
defense  needs  as  well  as  the  nondefense 
needs  of  the  Nation. 

In  midautumn  of  last  year,  it  became 
increasingly  apparent  that  Uie  world  de- 


mand for  copper  exceeded  the  world  sup- 
ply. This  imbalance  resulted  not  only 
from  the  tremendously  enlarged  needs  in 
a  number  of  industrialized  countries,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  but  also  from 
strikes  and  other  problems  that  have  ad- 
versely affected  production  and  exports 
from  source  countries  abroad. 

The  shortage  in  the  supply  of  copper 
has  been  reflected  in  pressure  on  copper 
prices  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
U.S.  producers  price  for  refined  copper, 
which  imtil  March  1964,  had  remained 
constant  at  31  cents  a  pound  for  about  3 
years,  experienced  three  increases  in  the 
space  of  little  more  than  1  year,  going 
from  31  to  32  to  34  cents  and  then  to  36 
cents  per  pound  In  May  1965.  After  con- 
sultations and  conferences  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Federal  Government, 
domestic  producers  have  endeavored,  on 
a  voluntary  basis,  to  maintain  the  36- 
cent-per-pound  producers  price  for  do- 
mestic copper  in  the  U.S.  market.  These 
producers  have  continued  to  maintain 
this  price  level  to  the  present  time. 

Prices  of  copper  outside  the  United 
States,  however,  have  ranged  in  recent 
months  from  a  minimum  of  42  cents  per 
pound  to  a  maximum  of  about  90  cents 
per  pound.  The  spot  price  of  copper  on 
the  London  Metal  Exchange  on  May  3, 
for  example,  was  about  70  cents  per 
pound. 

The  situation  had  so  progressed  in 
seriousness  and  gravity  by  November  17, 
1965,  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
that  date  felt  compelled  to  recommend 
that  action  be  taken  which  would  be  de- 
signed to  maximize  the  supply  of  cc^jper 
in  this  country;  to  provide  for  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  domestic  market;  and  to 
maintain  as  much  as  possible  a  noninfla- 
tionary  price  level  for  copper.  In  an- 
nouncing this  program  the  Secretary 
made  the  following  statement: 

Our  greatly  Increased  defense  efforts  In 
Vietnam  and  recent  international  political 
disturbances  threaten  both  to  disrupt  and  to 
distort  the  market  for  copper  despite  the  best 
efTorts  of  our  American  copp)er  industry  to 
supply  that  market. 


This  maricet  disruption  can  lead  to  strong 
inflationary  pressures,  not  only  in  copper 
essential  to  defense  needs  but  also  more  gen- 
erally throughout  our  economy.  Such  de- 
velopments would  seriously  impair  our  de- 
fense efforts  In  Vietnam. 

Among  the  specific  measures  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  was  a  request 
that  the  Congress  temixtrarily  suspend 
import  duties  on  copper  raw  materials 
and  copper  scrap,  which  as  I  have  indl- 
cated  are  presently  principally  subject  to 
a  duty  rate  of  1.7  cents  per  pound. 

The  purpose  of  this  particular  recom- 
mendation, as  announced  by  the  Secre- 
tary, was  to  bring  about  a  reduction  by 
an  amount  equivalent  to  the  duty,  in  the 
cost  of  foreign  copper  to  domestic  con- 
sumers, thereby  contributing  to  the 
efforts  to  hold  the  price  line  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  no  objec- 
tion expressed  from  any  source  within 
the  domestic  copper  production  industry 
within  the  United  States.  Some  of  the 
people  within  the  industry  did  not  like 
one  particular  provision,  section  2(b),  of 
the  bill  as  originally  Introduced.  The 
committee  amendment  would  strike  that 
provision  from  the  bill.  But  all  those 
from  whom  we  heard — and  I  think  we 
heard  from  representatives  of  practically 
all  interested  segments  of  the  industry- 
favored  a  temporary  suspension  in  the 
duty  on  copper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  produce  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  of  our  own  dcMnestlc 
needs.  We  have  to  import  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  those  needs.  His- 
torically that  excess  copper  that  we  have 
needed  has  come  to  the  United  States 
from  Canada,  Peru,  and  Chile.  Copper 
produced  in  other  areas  of  the  world  has 
found  its  market  primarily  in  other  In- 
dustrialized countries.  Some  of  what  Is 
produced  in  Peru,  in  Canada,  and  Chile 
also  finds  Its  market  outside  the  United 
States.  But  principally  we  have  depend- 
ed upon  these  three  countries  for  that  10 
percent  of  our  copper  that  we  have 
needed  not  only  historically  but  in  recent 
months. 

To  the  extent  that  the  duty  on  copper 
coming  into  the  United  States  affects  the 
price  to  the  copper  consumer,  this  relief 
in  the  duty  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing the  cost  to  those  who  consume 
copper. 

I  call  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  legislation  for  a  temporary 
suspension  of  duties  on  copper  is  not  new 
to  this  body.  Similar  legislation  has  been 
enacted  for  periods  in  the  past  when  the 
available  supply  of  copper  was  insufficient 
to  meet  demand  and  pressure  on  prices 
existed.  The  periods  covered  by  such 
prior  suspensions  are  April  30,  1947,  to 
the  close  of  June  30,  1950;  and  April  1. 
1951,  to  the  close  of  June  30,  1958. 

Mr.  Speaker,  favorable  reports  on  this 
legislation  were  received  from  all  the  in- 
terested Federal  agencies,  including  the 
Departments  of  State,  Treasury,  Com- 
merce. Labor,  and  Interior. 

This  is  a  measure  which  would  merit 
the  approval  of  all  the  membership  of 
the  House.  I  would  urge  its  passage  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Have  we  been  drawing 
do*"n  on  the  defense  stockpile? 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  have  been.  That  Is 
true.  As  I  recall,  there  have  been  two 
orders,  of  200,000  tons  each,  taken  from 
the  stockpile. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  condition  of 
the  defense  stockpile  at  the  present  time? 
Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  my  recollection, 
based  on  information  from  the  public 
hearings,  that  we  have — and  I  do  not 
want  to  discuss  this  in  too  much  detaD — 
approximately  400,000  tons  remaining. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  that  the  report 
mentions  Zambia  as  being  a  source  of 
supply  of  copper.  It  is  my  hope  that  no 
copper  will  be  purchased  from  Zambia, 
in  view  of  the  statement  only  last  week 
by  the  President  of  that  so-called  Gov- 
ernment in  which  he  said  there  must  be 
a  spilling  of  blood.  I  do  not  know  whose 
blood  he  wants  spilled  in  Africa.  I  would 
doubt  very  much  that  the  President's 
blood  would  be  spilled.  I  suppose  he 
would  spill  the  blood  of  Americans,  if 
possible. 

In  view  of  this  statement  I  would  hope 
that  not  a  pound  of  copper  be  purchased 
from  Zambia  as  long  as  that  Government 
takes  the  attitude  it  does  that  differences 
with  other  countries  can  only  be  settled 
by  the  spilling  of  blood.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  representing  the  great 
copper-producing  State  of  Montana,  I 
would  ordlnariy  be  opposed  to  any  gratu- 
itous reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  the 
importation  of  copper.  Because  of  the 
special  circumstances  which  presently 
exist,  I  nevertheless  support  this  bill  to 
suspend  the  duty  for  a  period  of  2  years 
to  June  30.  1968.  Unless  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances should  develop,  by  the  time 
that  the  suspension  expires  production 
will  have  been  expanded  and  will  exceed 
domestic  consumption  of  copper. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  U.S.  cop- 
per requirements  for  the  year  1966  will 
amount  to  approximately  2.2  mUlion 
short  tons.  Domestic  sources — includ- 
ing the  release  of  400,000  tons  from  the 
defense  stockpile— will  account  for  about 
ZmUlion  tons.  The  balance  of  almost 
200,000  tons  must  be  imported  in  order 
to  meet  our  needs. 

There  is  a  duty  of  1.7  cents  per  pound 
on  copper  imported  into  the  United 
States.  On  several  occasions  in  the  past, 
when  domestic  copper  was  in  short  sup- 
W,  Congress  has  suspended  the  duty. 
The  bill  before  you  today  would  do  this 
again.    That  is  all. 

.,J^^  domestic  producers  support  this 
Mil  because  with  the  rise  in  price  of  cop- 
W,  they  are  concerned  that  substitute 
materials  wiU  be  found. 

TTie  domestic  users  support  this  bill 
Decause  products  which  they  manufac- 
wre  must  reflect  the  higher  costs  for  raw 
^terials.  The  duty  Is  a  part  of  these 
costs. 

..  ^^  worid  shortage  of  copper  has  pre- 
cipitated an  inflationary  price  rise  which 
«or  concern  both  to  producers  and  users, 
ine  price  abroad  greatly  exceeds  the 
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price  of  U.S.-produced  copper.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  tariff  serves  no  use- 
ful purpose. 

I  certainly  would  not  claim  that  the 
suspension  of  the  duty  will,  in  itself, 
make  any  more  copper  available  for  im- 
port into  the  United  States.  The  world- 
wide demand  exceeds  the  available  sup- 
ply of  copper.  Since  the  prices  paid 
abroad  are  substantially  in  excess  of  do- 
mestic producers'  prices — a  difference  of 
1.7  cents  per  pound  will  not  be  a  signif- 
icant factor.  However,  the  suspension 
of  the  duty  will  serve  to  reduce  slightly 
the  cost — and  the  pressure  on  the 
prices— in  the  United  States  of  all  ar- 
ticles using  copper. 

Today,  the  user  of  copper  pays  several 
prices  for  his  raw  materials.  He  may 
get  some  at  the  domestic  producer's  price 
at  36  cents  a  pound.  He  may  buy  other 
copper  from  the  scrap  market  at  50  or 
60  cents  per  pound.  He  then  may  have 
to  go  into  the  New  York  market  or  the 
London  market  and  buy  foreign  copper 
to  complete  his  requirements.  The  price 
for  that  copper  has  ranged  all  over  the 
lot,  from  60  to  90  cents  per  pound.  To 
the  extent  that  the  mix  Includes  any 
copper  imported  from  abroad,  the  user's 
cost  will  reflect  the  duty  of  1.7  cents  per 
pound  unless  we  enact  this  bill.  Since 
those  costs  are  already  inflated  because 
of  purchases  made  in  the  scrap  market 
and  abroad,  anything  that  we  can  do  to 
reduce  that  cost  will  be  helpful. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  not 
affect  the  planned  expansion  of  copper 
production  either  in  the  United  States 
or  abroad.  The  free  world  copper  indus- 
try can  produce  about  5  million  tons  per 
year.  By  the  end  of  1970,  the  industry 
is  expected  to  reach  a  capacity  of  about 
6.3  million  tons  per  year.  During  this 
period  U.S.  domestic  production  alone 
will  increase  by  about  400.000  tons.  Cop- 
per production  will  more  than  meet  all 
needs  of  the  free  world  by  the  year  1970. 
What  we  are  doing  in  this  bill  has  no 
relationship  to  the  actions  of  our  Gov- 
ernment In  its  dealings  with  Chile  in 
order  to  hold  down  the  price  of  our  im- 
ports of  Chilean  copper.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  actions  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  releasing  copper  from  the  de- 
fense stockpile.  For  that  reason,  it  has 
my  support. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  think  my  friend  from 
Montana  would  agree  that  there  would 
be  a  lot  less  likelihood  of  us  ever  buying 
copper  from  any  of  the  African  sources, 
includmg  Zambia,  if  this  legislation 
passes. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  would  completely 
agree,  because  this  is  an  effort  to  bring 
into  the  domestic  market  of  the  United 
States  copper  that  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  domestic  demands. 

I  compliment  the  chairman  for  bring- 
ing it  to  the  floor.  It  has  certainly  had 
long  and  adequate  consideration  in  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bin.  nn.  ueie.  which  temporarily  sus- 
pends the  present  duty  on  copper,  will 


provide  a  much-needed  measure  of  relief 
to  the  Nation's  economy  and  defense  ef- 
forts, and  it  will  have  a  special  impact 
on  the  massive  copper-consuming  indus- 
trial complex  which  is  located  in  my 
congressional  district.    I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas.  Chairman 
Mills,  and  the  members  and  staff  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  for  their 
valuable  cooperation  and  assistance  in 
bringing  this  bill  before  the  House  today. 
Three  months  ago.  when  I  introduced 
H.R.   12676,  the  worldwide  shortage  of 
copper  was  at  an  alltime  high  and  all 
indications  were  that  market  strictures 
would  continue  to  plague  civilian  and 
military  consumers  of  this  vital  metal 
for  at  least  the  balance  of  this  year.    To- 
day the  shortage  is  even  more  acute  and 
resulting  price  rise  has  raised  serious 
threats  of  inflation  In  this  country.    To 
date  we  have  taken  virtually  every  con- 
ceivable step  to  guarantee  an  adequate 
supply  of  copper  for  our  rising  defense 
needs  and  to  hold  the  price  of  this  metal 
within    noninflationary    limits.     Since 
1964,  when  a  serious  supply-demand  sit- 
uation first  became  apparent,  I  have  fol- 
lowed and  participated  in  these  efforts, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  real  suc- 
cesses have  been  achieved  in  this  area. 
Through  the  gradual  and  controlled 
release  of  520.000  tons  of  copper,  includ- 
ing 200,000  tons  to  be  released  shortly, 
from   our  national    stockpile   and   the 
timely  imposition  of  revised  military  set- 
aside  orders  our  expanding  defense  com- 
mitment has   thus  far  been  insulated 
from  the  effects  of  the  worldwide  short- 
age of  this  strategic  material.    More- 
over, these  measures,  accompanied  by 
revised  export  licensing  provisions  and 
export  controls,  and  the  New  York  Com- 
modity  Exchange's   raised   margin   re- 
quirement for  copper  trading  have  man- 
aged to  hold  the  U.S.  primary  producer 
price  of  this  metal  at  36  cents  per  pound 
while  the  primary  producer  price  in  most 
foreign  markets  has  surged  upward  to 
62  cents  per  pound,  and  the  London 
Metal     Exchange     price    has    reached 
98  cents  per  pound  before  leveling  off  at 
its  present  price  of  72  cents  per  pound. 
However,    the    pressures    on    copper 
prices  have  been  growing  steadily  and 
most  of  our  emergency  relief  measures 
have  been  exhausted.     This  bill,  HJl. 
12676.  represents  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing steps  the  Government  can  take  to 
ease  the  copper  shortage.   It  will  suspend 
the    present     1.7-cent-per-pound    duty 
on  certain  forms  of  copper  from  Febru- 
ary 9,  1966,  to  June  30.  1966.  and  it  will 
thereby  complement  the  numerous  relief 
measures  that  have  preceded  it  in  an 
effort  to  Insure  &n  adequate  supply  of 
copper  and  simultaneously  stabilize  its 
price. 

In  1965.  the  United  States  produced 
about  90  percent  of  the  2  million  tons  of 
copper  consiuned  by  domestic  industries, 
and  the  balance  of  approximately  200.000 
tons  was  imported.  While  copper  con- 
sumption is  up  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1966  as  a  result  of  our  rapidly  expanding 
economy  and  our  growing  defense  effort, 
it  is  doubtful  that  domestic  production 
can  be  immediately  increased  to  keep 
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pace  with  this  int€nsifled  demand.  While 
Oovernment  efforUs  are  being  adminis- 
tered by  the  Genera!  Ser%-lces  Adminis- 
tration to  encourage  expanded  copper 
production,  this  object  will  not  be  ac- 
complished ovemlghit.  and  in  the  mean- 
while we  will  be  forced  to  rely  on  imports 
to  All  the  g&p.  This  bill  will  create  a 
more  favorable  climate  for  U.S.  imports 
by  suspending:  the  present  17  cents  per 
pound  tariff  from  February  1,  1966,  to 
June  30,  1968,  and  it  will  help  to  ease  the 
burden  on  copper-consuming  industries 
during  the  Interim  period  of  domestic 
mine  expansion. 

Not  the  least  important  result  of  this 
bin  will  be  the  salutary  effect  on  rela- 
tions with  copper-producing  nations  who 
have  been  unhappy  about  our  duty. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  purposes  of 
this  bill  are  worthy  and  vitally  needed  at 
this  rime,  and  I  urge  the  Members  of 
this  House  to  act  favorably  upon  it  today. 

GEMEB.^L  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  e.xtend  their  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  on  the  bill  H.R.  12678. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkajisas  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
12676. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  m  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


table  oppo«lt«  his  total  Income  shown  In 
column  I: 


GENERAL    LEA\T: 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  oi'  the  various 
veterans  bills  passed  today 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INCREASED  DEPENDENCY  AND  IN- 
DEMNITY COMPENSATION  FOR 
PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN  OF  VET- 
ERANS WHOSE  DEATHS  ARE 
SERVICE-CONNECTED 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  14347i  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions for  payment  to  parents  and  chil- 
dren of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  fol'ows: 
H.R. 14347 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rf^  -fs^ntatives  cf  the  United  States  of 
A^ierica  in  Congreii  a^^embled.  TTiat  (a) 
section  415(b).  title  38,  tJnlted  States  Cbde, 
Is  amended  to  read  &a  follows: 

"(bi(l)  Except  Bd  provided  In  Bui^sectlon 
(bM2).  If  there  Is  only  one  parent,  depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  compensation  shall  b« 
paid  to  him  at  a  monthly  rat^  equal  to  the 
amount    under   column   II   of    the   following 


"Column  I 

Column  n 

Total  annual  Income 

More  than—   but    Equal  to  or 
less  than— 

$R00 

1,100 
1,W0 
l.SOO 
1.800 

$87 
$0B 
$62 

f^ 

No  amount 

payable" 

$800 

1,  lUU 
1,300 
1,500 
1.800 

"(2)  If  there  Is  only  one  parent,  and  he 
has  remained  and  Is  living  with  his  spouae. 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
shall  be  paid  to  him  under  either  the  table 
In  subsection  (b)(1)  or  the  table  In  sub- 
section (d),  whichever  Is  the  greater.  In 
such  a  case  of  remarriage  the  total  combined 
annual  income  of  the  parent  and  his  spouse 
shall  be  counted  In  determining  the  monthly 
rate  of  dependency  and  Indemnity  compensa- 
tion under  the  appropriate  table." 

(b)  The  table  In  section  41S(c),  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


"Column  I 

Column  n 

Total  annual  Income 

More  than—   but    Equal  to  or 
loss  tban— 

$800 
1,100 
1.300 
l.i00 
1.800 

$68 

$46 
$8fi 

$23 

$12 

No  amount 

payable" 

$800 

1.100 
1,300 
l,fi00 
1,800 

(c)  The  table  In  section  415(d),  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUowi: 


"Colunml 

Column  II 

Total  combined  annual  Income 

More  than—   but    Equal  to  or 
less  than— 

"$i,"ba)" " 

1,800 
2,000 
2,800 
3,000 

$1,000 
1,800 
2,000 
2,800 
3,000 

$58 

$46 
$36 

$23 
$12 
No  amount 
payable" 

Sic.  a.  SecUon  415(g)(1),  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  new  para- 
^aphs  as  follows; 

"(P)  payments  under  policies  of  service- 
men's group  life  Insurance.  United  States 
Oovernment  life  Insurance  or  national  service 
life  Insurance,  and  payments  of  servicemen's 
indemnity; 

"(O)  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
payments  to  an  Individual,  imder  public  or 
private  retirement,  annuity,  endowment,  or 
sLmllar  plans  or  programs; 

"(H)  amounts  equal  to  amounts  paid  by 
a  parent  of  a  deceased  veteran  for — 

"(1)   a  deceased  spouses's  }ust  debts, 

"(11)  the  expenses  of  the  spouse's  last  111- 
neu  to  the  extent  such  ezpenaea  are  not 
reimbursed  under  chapter  51  of  this  title, 
and 

"(111) the  expenses  of  the  spouse's  burial 
to  the  extent  that  such  expenses  are  not 
reimbursed  under  chapter  23  or  chapter  51 
of  this  title: 

"(I)   proceeds   of   fire   instirance   policies; 


"(J)  amounts  equal  to  amounts  paid  by 
a  parent  of  a  deceased  veteran  for — 

"(1)  the  expenses  of  the  veteran's  last  Ill- 
ness, and 

"(11)  the  exi>enses  of  his  burial  to  the 
extent  that  such  exf>ense6  are  not  reimbursed 
under  chapter  23  of  this  title; 

"(K)  profit  realized  from  the  disposition 
of  real  or  personal  property  other  than  In 
the  course  of  a  business; 

"(L)  payments  received  for  discharge  of 
Jury  duty  or  obligatory  civic  duties." 

Sic.  3.  Section  3012(b)  (4).  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  bj*  Inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ",  except  that  when  a  change  In  income 
Is  due  to  an  Increase  In  payments  under  a 
public  or  private  retirement  plan  or  pro- 
gram the  effective  date  of  a  reduction  or 
discontinuance  of  payments  under  chapter  13 
of  this  title  shall  be  the  last  day  of  the  cal- 
endar year  Ln  which  the  change  occurred", 

Sbc.  4.  Section  413,  title  38,  United  State* 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by    striking    out    "$"77"    In   paragraph 

(1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$80"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$110"  In  paragraph 

(2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$115"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$143"  In  paragraphs 

(3)  and  (4)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■•$149";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$28"  In  paragraph  (4) 
Bind  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$29". 

Sec.  5.  Section  414,  title  38,  United  Sutes 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$28"  In  subsection  (a) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$29". 

(2)  by   striking   out   "$77"   In   subeectlon 

(b)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "80";  and 

(3)  by   striking   out   "$39"   in   subsection 

(c)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$41", 
Sec.   6.    (a)    Except  as  otherwise  provided 

herein,  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  the  second  calendar  month  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 

(b)  Section  2  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  January  1,  1967,  but  paragraph  (G)  of 
section  415(g)  (1),  title  38.  United  State* 
Code,  as  added  by  such  section  2,  shall  not 
apply  to  any  parent  receiving  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  of  December 
31,  1966,  or  subsequently  determined  entitled 
to  that  benefit  for  said  day,  until  his  con- 
tributions to  the  described  plans  or  programs 
have  been  recouped. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

This  bill  seeks  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions for  payment,  to  parents  and  chil- 
dren, a  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation based  on  the  service-connected 
death  of  a  veteran.  Since  July  1,  1963, 
when  Public  Law  8&-21  increased  these 
rates,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  in  excess  of  4  percent.  The 
first  section  of  the  bill  as  reported  recog- 
nizes this  increase  by  increasing  the  par- 
ent's rates  by  this  approximate  amount 
and  at  the  same  time  liberalizes  the  In- 
come limitations  to  make  them  the  same 
at  the  upper  level  as  that  applicable  to 
those  individuals  who  receive  non-serv- 
ice-connected pensions.  This  section 
also  protects  the  monthly  rate  of  a  sole 
remarried  parent.  Sections  4  and  5  oi 
the  bill  provide  cost-of-Uving  increases 
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for  children  who  are  receiving  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation. 

The  logic  of  this  legislation  is  summed 
up  very  well  In  the  statement  of  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  Legion 
when  he  appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee on  March  17  to  testify  in  support 
of  this  and  similar  proposals: 

Of  the  older  American.  It  has  been  said,  a 
high  degree  of  Independence  Is  almost  as 
valuable  as  life  Itself.  It  Is  their  standard  of 
self-respect;  It  Is  a  measure  of  their  Impor- 
tance to  others;  and  It  Is  a  source  of  strength 
for  assisting  those  about  them. 

To  them,  enjoyment  of  this  Independence 
rests,  to  a  degree,  on  the  part  they  play  In  the 
community — partly  on  the  condition  of  their 
health  and  partly  on  the  sufficiency  of  their 
Income  to  provide  adequate  food,  clothing, 
housing,  medical  care,  and  other  essentials. 

With  this  foreground,  we  look  to  the  re- 
ports sind  other  data  on  the  aging  and  the 
Impoverished  to  learn  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  Income  of  dependent  parents  need  be 
supplemented  to  assure  that  they  have  an 
Income  adequate  to  defray  the  reasonable 
expenses  of  living  in  an  environment  typical 
of  the  American  way  of  life  and  to  leam  the 
level  of  personal  Income  beyond  which  these 
supplemental  payments  need  be  made. 

At  the  same  time  the  representative  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  stated  his 
view,  saying : 

In  many  cases  we  are  talking  about  par- 
ents whose  only  son  was  shot  down  on  the 
field  of  battle.  That  they  are  In  almoet  desti- 
tute circumstances  Is  obvious,  and  In  grate- 
ful recognition  of  these  facts  the  Congress 
has  seen  fit  to  provide  these  parents  with 
some  assistance  during  their  hour  of  need. 

Section  2  provides  the  same  exclusions 
from  the  determination  of  income  as  are 
now  applicable  to  the  income  limitations 
of  non-service-connected  pension. 

Section  3  would  delay  the  reduction  or 
discontinuance  of  monthly  payments  to 
parents  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  where  the  income  exceeds 
stated  levels  by  reason  of  an  increase  in 
benefits  under  a  public  or  private  retire- 
ment plan. 

The  bill,  except  for  section  2,  will  be 
effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
calendar  month  following  date  of  enact- 
ment. That  section  will  be  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1967. 

The  first  year's  cost  of   the  bill  Is 

»5,198,000. 

Veterans'  APMrNisTRATioN, 
OmcE  OF  THE  Administrator 

OP  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  13, 1966. 
Hon,  Olin  E.  Teagce, 

Chairman,  Committee  on   Veterans'  Affairs, 

House   of  Representatives,   Washington. 

DC. 

Dear  Mr.   Chairman:    This  Is   In   reply  to 

your  request  for  a  report  on  H.R.  14347,  89th 

Congress. 

The  bill  would  Increase  the  rates  and  in- 
come limitations  applicable  to  the  payment 
or  dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
to  certain  parents  of  deceased  veterans  and 
would  Increase  the  rates  of  dependency  and 
mdemnlty  cranpensatlon  payable  to  children. 
It  would  also  liberalize  the  Income  exclusions 
™atlng  to  the  computation  of  Income  for 
Pwents.  Protection  would  be  afforded  the 
monthly  rate  of  a  sole  surviving  parent  who 
^^WTles.  Additionally,  a  delav  would  be 
P^ded  In  the  reduction  or  discontinuance 
«  monthly  payments  of  dependency  and  In- 
™>hnlty  compensaUon  to  parents  where  the 
income  exceeds  stated  levels  by  reason  of  an 


Increase  In  benefits  under  a  public  or  private 
retirement  plan. 

Under  chapter  13  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  monthly  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  i>ayments  are  made  to  certain 
children  of  veterans  who  die  of  a  service- 
connected  or  compensable  disability  without 
respect  to  the  financial  need  of  the  children. 
Payments  to  parents  of  such  veterans,  how- 
ever, are  provided  on  a  sliding  scale  based 
upon  annual  Income.  The  Income  limita- 
tions vary  according  to  whether  there  are  one 
or  two  parents,  and  in  a  case  of  two  parents, 
whether  they  are  living  together  or  apart. 

The  first  section  and  sections  4  and  5  of 
H.R.  14347  would  Increase  the  monthly  rates 
of  dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
for  parents  and  children.  These  rates  were 
last  Increased  In  1963  based  on  the  increase 
In  cost  of  living  to  that  date.  The  proposed 
liberalization  of  the  rates  would  be  generally 
commensurate  with  the  Increase  In  the  cost 
of  living  since  then  and  accordingly  Is  fa- 
vored. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  also  deals  with 
annual  Income  limitations  governing  eligi- 
bility of  parents  for  dependency  and  Indem- 
nity compensation.  Currently,  they  range  to 
maximums  of  81,750  for  an  only  peirent  and 
for  etich  of  two  parents  living  ap€trt,  and 
$2,400  for  two  parents  living  together.  The 
bill  would  modify  the  various  levels,  with 
maximums  of  $1,800  and  $3,000,  respectively. 
We  do  not  believe  the  proposed  Increase  In 
Income  limitations  contained  In  this  section 
Is  necessary  at  this  time. 

In  determining  the  annual  Income  of  peir- 
ents  for  purpose  of  dependency  and  Indem- 
nity compensation  all  Income  Is  not  counted, 
A  number  of  types  of  payments  are  specifi- 
cally excluded  under  the  provisions  of  38 
use  415(g).  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  exclusions  governing  countable  In- 
come for  the  non-service-connected  pension 
program  (38  USC  503)  are  more  liberal  than 
those  relating  to  the  dependency  and  Indem- 
nity compensation  program  for  parents. 
Section  2  of  the  bill  would  Uberallze  the  In- 
come exclusions  to  make  them  comparable 
to  those  under  the  death  pension  program. 
It  seems  only  fair  and  reasonable  that  the 
Income  exclusions  for  parents  of  a  veteran 
whose  death  was  service  connected  should 
not  be  less  liberal  than  those  which  are  ap- 
plicable for  payment  of  pension  for  a  non- 
service-connected  death. 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  relates  to  the 
effective  date  of  a  reduction  or  discontinu- 
ance of  dependency  and  Indemnity  compen- 
sation. Increases  In  retirement  benefits 
sometimes  cause  a  reduction  or  discontinu- 
ance of  dependency  and  Indemnity  comp>en- 
satlon  pajrmente  for  parents.  Under  current 
law  It  Is  necessary  to  make  these  adjustments 
effective  the  last  day  of  the  month  In  which 
the  Income  Is  so  Increased.  Section  3  would 
delay  any  such  reduction  or  discontinuance 
until  the  last  day  of  the  calendar  year  In 
which  the  change  In  Income  occurred.  Since 
these  p>arent8  have  relied  on  their  dependency 
and  Indemnity  compensation  benefits  to  help 
meet  their  day-to-day  living  expenses,  It  Is 
believed  the  proposed  provision  for  a  period 
In  which  to  readjust  their  living  standard  Is 
desirable. 

Under  existing  law  a  sole  surviving  parent 
who  remarries  may  suffer  a  reduction  in  the 
monthly  rate  of  his  dependency  and  Indem- 
nity compensation  even  though  his  Income 
remains  static  and  the  new  spouse  has  none. 
This  IneqtUtable  situation  would  be  reme- 
died by  the  proposed  section  415(b)(2),  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code. 

The  bin  would  generally  take  effect  the 
first  day  of  the  second  calendar  month  after 
the  date  of  Its  enactment.  Section  2  of  the 
bill,  relating  to  Income  exclusions,  would  be 
effective  January  1.  1967,  Provision  Is  made, 
however,  for  the  proposed  10%  of  re- 
tirement Income  exclusion  to  be  Inapplicable 
to  any  parent  receiving  or  entitled  to  receive 


dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation  on. 
or  for,  December  31,  1966.  until  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  retirement  program  have  been 
recouped. 

It  Is  estimated  that  enactment  of  H.R. 
14347  would  result  In  an  additional  cost  of 
approximately  $5.2  million  the  first  year. 
The  cost  would  Increase  gradually  for  each 
of  the  subsequent  four  years  to  approxi- 
mately $6,1  million  for  the  fifth  year. 

In  summary,  while  we  have  expressed  one 
reservation,  we  recommend  favorable  con- 
siderable of  this  bill. 

The   Bureau    of   the   Budget   advises   that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely, 

Ctril  P,  Brichfieij), 
Deputy  Administrator 
(For  W.  J.  Driver,  Administrator) . 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Ayres]. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  14347.  This  bill  will 
liberalize  the  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  program  for  parents  of 
veterans  who  die  in  service  or  as  the 
result  of  service-connected  disabilities. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  monthly  pay- 
ments under  this  program,  the  parents 
of  a  young  man  killed  In  combat  in  Viet- 
nam must  meet  extremely  stringent  In- 
come limitations.  Two  parents  living 
together,  for  example,  must  have  a  com- 
bined annual  income  of  less  than  $2,400 
to  qualify  for  a  monthly  stipend  of  $11 
each.  If  there  Is  only  one  paxent,  that 
parent  must  have  income  of  less  than 
$1,750  annually  to  qualify  for  monthly 
payments  of  $17. 

The  increasing  scope  of  our  combat 
action  In  Vietnam  with  Its  accompanying 
casualties  has  vividly  pointed  up  the  in- 
adequacies of  existing  law.  Case  after 
case  has  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  our  committee  in  which  a  young  un- 
married veteran  had  been  contributing 
to  the  support  of  his  dependent  parents. 
Upon  his  death  In  combat,  the  parents 
are  denied  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  payments  because  their 
combined  annual  income  is  approxi- 
mately $2,600.  In  the  case  of  deaths 
since  September  29.  1965.  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  servicemen's  group  life 
Insurance  program,  these  parents  receive 
the  proceeds  of  the  veteran's  life  insur- 
ance. Prior  to  that  time,  however,  no 
veterans'  benefits  were  available  to  these 
parents. 

H.R.  14347,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  revise  the 
structure  of  payments  to  dependent  par- 
ents by  increasing  both  the  income  lim- 
itations and  the  monthly  payments.  For 
example,  the  bill  proposes  to  increase  the 
$3,000.  A  modest  Increase  In  monthly 
$2,400  annual  Income  limitation  to 
rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation are  provided  In  recognition  of 
an  approximate  4-percent  increase  In  the 
cost  of  living  since  these  rates  were  last 
Increased, 
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Section  2  of  the  bill.  Mr  Speaker,  pro- 
vides generally  the  same  exclusions  in 
the  determination  of  annual  income  as 
are  now  applicable  to  the  income  limita- 
tions controlling  the  receipt  of  non-serv- 
ice-connected pension.  The  law  grants 
certain  incom.e  exclusions  to  pensioners 
that  have  not  been  made  available  to  de- 
pendent parents  of  the  sen  ice  cormected 
decea.sed  veteran  For  example,  the  pen- 
sion pro£;ram  prox'ides  that  10  percent  of 
any  retirement  Income,  either  public  or 
private,  may  be  excluded  from  the  com- 
putation of  income  for  pension  purposes. 
H  R  14347  will  extend  this  same  exclu- 
sion to  the  service-connected  DIC  pro- 
gram It  was  the  unanimous  view  of 
our  committee  that  the  formula  for  com- 
puting income  should  be  consistent. 

This  is  a  bill.  Mr  Speaker,  which  pro- 
vides modest  liberalizations  in  the  bene- 
fit program  for  .sur.'ivors  of  our  war  dead. 
It  has  always  been  the  philosophy  of  the 
Cont?rcss  to  give  the  highest  priority  con- 
sideration to  the  service-connected  vet- 
eran and  his  survivors.  This  bill  carries 
out  that  noble  purpose.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H,R.  14347. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
tl'.irds  havmg  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
r  lies  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
parsed. 

.A.  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
•able. 


CH.AMIZ.AL    TREATY    NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL,    EL    PASO.    TEX. 

Mr.  APPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
'H  R  7402'  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Chamizal  Treaty  National 
Memorial  in  the  city  of  El  Paso.  Tex., 
and  for  other  puiTx>.ses.  as  amended. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H  R.   7402 

Be  it  enactrd  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Avierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  la  authorized  to 
establish  and  develop  a  memorial  to  be  known 
as  the  Chamizal  National  Memorial  at  El 
Pasn.  Texas,  on  approximately  ftfty-flve  acree 
In  the  northea«tern  part  of  the  portion  of 
Ciordova  Island  acquired  by  the  United  States 
under  the  Convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  Mexican 
States  for  the  Solution  of  Uii-  Problem  of  the 
Chamizal.  signed  at  Mexico  City  August  29. 
1963  (TIAS-5515).  The  Chamizal  National 
Memorial  shall  commemoratp  the  harmonloiia 
settlement  of  the  Ioni?-standlng  boundeiry 
dispute  between  thp  Uiiu-ed  States  and  Mexi- 
co concerning  the  Chamizal.  an  area  of  land 
situated  to  the  n.irth  of  the  Rio  Gnuide  In  the 
El  Paso  Cludad   Ju.^ez  region. 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may, 
In  hi£  discretion,  defer  the  establishment  of 
the  Chimlza!  N.itlonal  Memorial  until  the 
city  of  El  Paso  or  other  g;overnmental  agen- 
cies of  the  Stat.e  of  Texas  has  submitted,  and 
t.he  Secretary  has  approved,  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  development  of  the  remaining 
lands  ticquiretl  by  the  United  States  under 
the  Chamizal  Convention.  August  29.  1963, 
upon  the'.r  txan.'fer  to  said  city  or  other  gov- 
ernment aa;encles  in  the  State  of  Texas  under 


other  provisions  of  law.  Such  comprehenalve 
plan  shall  Include  a  development  plan  and 
work  schedule  that  is  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary  compatible  and  coordinated  with 
the  development  plan  and  schedule  for  the 
Chamizal   National   Memorial. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
administer,  protect,  and  develop  such  me- 
morial, subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  National  Park 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes."  approved 
August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  UJ3.C.  1  et 
seq.),  as  amended  and  supplemented,  and  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  preser- 
vation of  historic  American  sites,  buildings, 
objects,  and  antiquities  of  national  signifi- 
cance, and  for  other  purposes."  approved  Au- 
gust 21,  1935  (49  Stat.  666;  16  U.S.C.  461  et 
seq.). 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorlssed  to  cooperate  and  consult  with  the 
city  and  county  of  El  Paso.  Texas,  Texas 
Western  College,  local  historical  and  preser- 
vation societies,  and  other  interested  govern- 
ment agencies,  associations  and  persons  In 
the  utilization  and  preservation  of  the  Cha- 
mizal National  Memorial. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  but  not  more  than 
$2,060,000  for  the  development  of  the  Cha- 
mizal National  Memorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspin- 
all],  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Skubitz],  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  7402  by  our  colleague 
from  Texas  [Mr.  White]. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  create  and 
administer  the  55-acre  Chamizal  Na- 
tional Memorial  in  El  Psiso,  Tex.  The 
purpose  of  the  memorial  is  to  commemo- 
rate the  peaceful  settlement  of  a  cen- 
tury-old boundary  dispute  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  It  will  be 
located  on  some  of  the  land  that  was 
directly  involved  in  that  settlement. 

The  story  behind  the  origin  of  the 
dispute  is  a  fairly  simple  one.  Back  in 
the  1850's  or  1860's  the  Rio  Grande, 
which  was  then — as  it  is  now — the 
boundary  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  made  a  substantial  shift 
in  its  course  in  the  vicinity  of  El  Paso. 
Whether  this  shift  occurred  by  gradual 
erosion  or  sudden  avulsion,  I  do  not 
know.  In  either  case  the  acreage  north 
of  the  Rio  Grande  after  the  shift  was 
greater  than  it  had  been  before,  and  the 
acreage  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  was 
smaller  than  it  had  been  before.  Let  me 
recall  to  you.  in  this  connection,  the  re- 
verse English  of  Mark  Twain's  cogent 
observations  about  the  Mississippi  and 
its  wanderings: 

The  MlBslBslppl  la  a  J\ist  and  equitable 
river:  it  never  tumbles  one  man's  farm  over- 
board without  building  a  new  farm  Just  like 
it  for  that  man's  neighbor.  This  keeps  down 
hard  feelings. 

The  question  whether  the  new  acres  to 
the  north  belonged  to  the  United  States 


or  to  Mexico  was  a  natural  for  every 
contentious  person  in  the  vicinity,  and 
heaven  alone  knows  how  much  effort, 
time,  and  money  was  spent  by  the  law- 
yers and  diplomats  in  Mexico  City  and 
Washington  trying  to  prove  the  case  for 
their  country.  It  was  probably  more 
than  the  land  was  worth  at  any  time 
until  the  very  recent  present. 

This  remained  a  sore  point  for,  as  I 
said,  nearly  100  years.  I  shall  not  even 
attempt  to  detail  the  many  efforts  that 
were  made  to  settle  it.  SuflBce  it  to  say 
that  it  was  not  until  the  1960's  that  these 
efforts  met  with  any  success.  It  was 
only  when  President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Lopez  Mateos  put  their  heads 
together  that  it  was  settled. 

The  treaty  of  settlement  was  signed  in 
1963  by  President  Johnson  after  receiv- 
ing the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
It  has  been  ratified  by  both  parties.  In 
addition,  the  Congress  has  already  passed 
an  act  providing  the  machinery  to  im- 
plement the  treaty.  All  that  remains 
now  is  to  decide  what  use  shall  be  made 
of  the  193  acres  of  land  to  which  the 
United  States  acquires  clear  title  as  a 
result  of  the  treaty. 

Three  projects  have  been  proposed. 
Part  of  the  land  will  be  used  by  the  city 
of  El  Paso  and  other  State  agencies  for 
educational  purposes.  On  another  part 
of  the  193  acres  the  proper  Federal  au- 
thorities will  construct  new  port  of  entry 
facilities.  The  third  proposal,  and  the 
only  one  that  is  before  the  House,  is  for 
the  Chamizal  National  Memorial.  This 
has  the  enthusiastic  support  not  only  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
State  Etepartment  but  also  of  State  and 
local  officials  and  of  interested  local  citi- 
zens. 

Of  the  55  acres  Involved  in  H.R.  7402 
will  be  located  a  visitor  center  In  which 
will  be  displayed  the  highlights  of  the 
story  of  our  Mexican  boundary  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  Chamizal  dispute  and  its 
settlement.  There  will  also  be  a  small 
auditorium  and  an  outstanding  monu- 
ment overlooking  the  border  with  a  re- 
flecting pool  between  it  and  the  visitor 
center.  Parking  space  will  be  provided, 
of  course,  and  there  will  be  broad  grassy 
areas  on  which  visitors  can  relax  and 
enjoy  themselves.  The  estimated  cost 
of  this  development  is  a  little  over  $2 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  White],  is  pre- 
pared to  go  into  more  detail,  so  I  shall 
say  no  more  than  to  urge  that  H.R.  7402 
be  given  favorable  consideration  by  the 
House. 

GENEHAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  any  Member  desiring  to  do  so  may 
be  permitted  to  extend  his  remarks  im- 
mediately following  debate  on  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross!. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re^t 
that  this  bUl  is  before  the  House  today 
and  for  two  reasons. 
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In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  understand 
why  we  should  spend  more  than  $2  mil- 
lion and  a  minimum  of  $173,000  a  year  in 
perpetuity  in  a  situation  of  this  kind.  It 
seems  to  me  we  did  very  well  by  the  Mex- 
ican Government  in  the  Chamizal  Treaty. 
In  the  second  place,  the  Government 
of  Mexico  has  not  up  to  this  time  given 
evidence  that  It  is  overly  friendly  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

It  was  Mexico  that  voted  against  us,  as 
I  remember  it.  with  respect  to  the  Cuban 
situation.  Mexico  voted  against  us,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  as  a  member  of  the 
OAS  in  the  Dominican  Republic  situa- 
tion. For  a  long  period,  Mexico  main- 
tained a  form  of  transmission  belt  to 
Cuba.  It  provided  a  means  by  which 
many  subversives  made  their  way  from 
the  Central  and  South  American  coun- 
tries to  Cuba  for  guerrilla  training  and 
training  as  saboteurs  and  subversives.  I 
have  yet  to  note  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment demonstrating  a  real  capacity  for 
friendship  to  the  United  States.  More- 
over, in  the  present  Vietnam  crisis  ships 
flying  the  Mexican  flag  are  not  permitted 
to  transport  American  military  supplies 
to  Vietnam.  I  regret  that  this  bill  is 
here.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  circum- 
stances that  prevail  and  I  shall  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7402  to  establish  the 
Chamizal  Treaty  National  Monument  in 
the  city  of  El  Paso,  Tex. 

This  proposed  memorial  will  com- 
memorate the  settlement  of  a  longstand- 
ing international  boundary  dispute  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States 
involving  600  acres  of  land  lying  along 
the  Rio  Grande.  In  1848,  the  Rio 
Grande  was  designated  as  the  per- 
mament  boimdary  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  in  this  area  by  the 
Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  Subse- 
quently, the  Rio  Grande  changed 
Its  course  so  that  a  tract  of  land  known 
as  the  Chamizal  fell  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river.  A  question  then  arose 
over  sovereignty  to  this  tract  of  land  and 
has  remained  an  issue  between  the  two 
nations  for  over  100  years. 

On  January  14,  1964,  the  Chamizal 
Treaty  became  effective  and  provided  for 
the  permanent  relocation  of  the  river  in 
this  area  and  marked  the  center  of  the 
channel  as  the  international  boundary. 
In  accordance  with  the  treaty  and  river 
relocation,  the  United  States  will  trans- 
fer to  Mexico  approximately  630  acres 
and  the  United  States  will  acquire  193 
acres  from  Mexico. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  State  wlU  take 
jurisdiction  of  the  193  acres  acquired  by 
the  United  States  under  the  treaty.  A 
portion  of  the  193  acres  will  be  developed 
for  public  purposes  by  the  El  Paso  Inde- 
pendent School  District  and  the  city  of 
El  Paso.  The  U.S.  customs  and  immi- 
gration facilities  will  be  east  of  the  pro- 
posed memorial  site.  The  Chamizal 
Treaty  National  Memorial  wlU  occupy 
approximately  55  acres. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposed  national 
monument  will  include  a  suitable  monu- 
ment structure,  a  reflecting  pool,  a  mu- 
»«um  and  Information  center  to  com- 
memorate the  spirit  of  international  co- 


operation and  accomplishment  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  Chamizal 
National  Memorial  will  serve  as  a  symbol 
of  international  good  will  and  friend- 
ship. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  legislation  we  are  considering  today. 
H.R.  7402,  which  I  have  sponsored  to 
establish  the  Chamizal  National  Mem- 
orial in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  is  of  great  na- 
tional importance  and  equally  great  in- 
ternational significance. 

The  Chamizal  National  Memorial  will 
stand  as  a  permanent  symbol  of  the  fin- 
est tradition  of  international  relations — 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes — and 
will  commemorate  the  workable  and 
friendly  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  our  neighbor,  Mexico. 

Every  American  can  be  proud  of  the 
diplomatic  tradition  embodied  in  the 
convention  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Mexico  signed  in  August 
of  1963,  which  settled  a  longstanding 
boundary  dispute  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Nearly  100  years  of  colorful  bor- 
der history  has  taken  place  on  the 
Chamizal,  a  tract  of  land  of  some  630 
acres,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande  in  the  viclmty  of  El  Paso, 
Tex.-Cludad  Juarez.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  our  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  the  dispute  was  resolved  in  the 
finest  spirit  of  cooperation  and  friend- 
ship between  our  coimtries. 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  boundary 
history  and  this  settlement  be  com- 
memorated by  the  Chamizal  National 
Memorial  in  El  Paso.  Under  the  con- 
vention 193.16  acres  now  under  Mexican 
Jurisdiction  comprising  the  north  half 
of  land  known  as  Cordova  Island  will  be 
transferred  to  the  United  States.  It  is 
on  55  acres  of  this  land  that  the  pro- 
posed memorial  would  be  established. 
El  Paso  is  the  focal  point  of  much  of 
the  history  of  this  entire  international 
border. 

It  is  also  appropriate  to  commemorate 
international  good  will  in  El  Paso,  for  El 
Pasoans  have  long  been  setting  an  exam- 
ple for  all  Americans  in  their  friendly, 
cooperative  relations  with  our  neighbors. 
The  Chamizal  settlement  offers  an  im- 
precedented  opportimity  to  beautify  our 
international  border  hi  the  spirit  of  in- 
ternational cooperation.  The  Mexican 
Government  is  presently  developing  in 
an  attractive  fashion  their  side  of  this 
Chamizal  section.  It  is  appropriate  that 
the  United  States  through  this  memorial 
develop  our  part  of  the  Chamizal  In  an 
equally  attractive  fashion.  This  will 
make  the  entire  Chamizal  section  a  show- 
place  for  both  countries,  reminding  the 
thousands  of  visitors  every  year  of  co- 
operation between  nations.  The  city 
of  El  Paso  will  share  In  this  develop- 
ment on  an  adjoining  tract  of  land. 

My  legislation  authorizes  $2,060,000 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
construct  a  suitable  monument,  a  mu- 
seum-information center  and  attractive 
landscaping. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  colleagues,  I  urge  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation,  for  the 
Chamizal  National  Memorial  will  be  a 
source  of  pride  to  every  American.   Every 


Mexican  citizen,  and,  indeed,  every  citi- 
zen of  the  world  that  shares  our  desire 
for  peace  will  find  in  the  Chamizal  Na- 
tional Memorial  a  symbol  of  the  tradi- 
tion we  cherish  in  foreign  relations— co- 
operation and  good  will. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado,  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  7402 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDE  FOR  POPULAR  ELECTION 
OP  GOVERNOR  OF  GUAM 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
H.R.  11775  to  provide  for  the  popular 
election  of  the  Governor  of  Guam,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  11775 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  ScTuite  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  6 
of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  (64  Stat.  384, 
386:  48  U.S.C.  1422).  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"Sec.  6.  The  executive  power  of  Guam  shall 
be  vested  In  an  executive  officer  whose  official 
title  shall  be  the  'Governor  of  Guam'.  The 
Governor  of  Guam,  together  with  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  shall  be  elected  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  votes  cast  by  the  people  who  are 
qualified  to  vote  for  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  of  Guam.  The  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  shall  be  chosen  Jointly, 
by  the  casting  by  each  voter  of  a  single  vote 
applicable  to  both  offices.  If  no  candidates 
receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  In  any 
election,  on  the  fourteenth  day  thereafter  a 
runoff  election  shall  be  held  between  the 
candidates  for  Governor  and  Lleutentant 
Governor  receiving  the  highest  and  second 
highest  ntimber  of  votes  caat.  The  first  elec- 
tion for  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor 
shall  be  held  on  November  8,  1966.  There- 
after, beginning  with  the  year  1968,  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  be 
elected  every  two  years  at  the  general  elec- 
tion. The  Governor  and  lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  two 
years  and  untU  their  successors  are  elected 
and  qualified.  The  term  of  the  elected  Gov- 
ernor and  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  com- 
mence on  the  fifth  day  of  January  foUowing 
the  date  of  election. 

"No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  election  to 
the  office  of  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Governor 
unless  he  Is  able  to  read  and  write  the 
English  language.  Is  and  has  been  for  five 
consecutive  years  immediately  preceding  the 
election  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a 
bona  fide  resident  of  Guam  and  will  be.  at 
the  time  of  taking  office,  at  least  thirty  years 
of  age.  The  Governor  shall  maintain  his 
official  residence  in  Guam  during  his  incum- 
bency. 

"The  Governor  shall  have  general  super- 
vision and  control  of  all  the  departments, 
bureaus,  agencies,  and  other  Instrumentali- 
ties of  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Guam.  He  may  grant  pao-dons  and 
reprieves  and  remit  fines  and  fortelttires  for 
offenses  against  local  laws.  He  may  veto  any 
legislation  as  provided  In  this  Act.  He  shall 
appoint,  and  may  remove,  all  officers  and 
employees  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  of  Guam,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  or  any  other  Act  of  Con- 
gress, or  imder  the  laws  of  Guam,  and  "h^u 
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commlsalon  all  officers  that  he  may  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  He  shall  be  reeponsible 
for  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws  of 
Guam    and    the    laws    of    the   United   States 

applicable  !n  Guam  Whenever  It  becomes 
necessary.  In  case  of  disaster.  Invasion,  Insur- 
,-ec;.i  I'A.  jr  rebellion,  or  Imminent  danger 
theret'f  -.-t  vj  prevent  or  suppress  lawless  vlo- 
.enre  ru-  may  summon  the  posse  comltatus 
or  call  out  the  mllltla  or  request  assistance 
of  the  senior  miUtiry  or  naval  commander 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  In 
Guam,  which  may  be  given  at  the  discretion 
>f  such  military  commander  If  not  dlsrup- 
•Jv?  of.  or  inconsistent  with,  his  Federal 
responsibilities  He  may,  In  case  of  rebel- 
lion or  invasion,  or  Imminent  danger  thereof, 
when  the  public  safety  requires  It,  proclaim 
the  Isl.^nd.  or  ^my  part  thereof,  under  martial 
law.  The  members  of  the  legislature  shall 
meet  forthwith  on  their  own  Initiative  and 
may.  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  revoke  such 
proclEunatlon. 

"The  Governor  shall  make  to  the  head 
of  the  department  or  agency  designated  by 
the  President  under  section  3  of  this  Act  an 
annual  report  of  the  transaction  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Guam  for  transmission  to  the 
Congress  and  such  other  reporta  at  such 
jther  times  as  may  be  required  by  the  Con- 
gress or  under  applicable  Federal  law.  He 
shall  have  the  power  to  Issue  executive  orders 
and  regulations  not  In  conflict  with  any  ap- 
plicable law.  He  may  recommend  bills  to 
the  legislature  and  give  expression  to  his 
views  on  any  matter  before  that  body. 

"There  Is  hereby  established  the  office  of 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Guam  The  Ueuten- 
ant  Governor  shall  have  such  executive 
p<iwers  nnd  perform  such  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Governor  or  prescribed 
by  this  Act  or  under  the  laws  of  Guam." 

Sec  2  Section  7  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Gviam  (64  Stat  384.  387:  48  U.S.C.  1422a),  Is 
deleted  and  repl.iced  by  the  following  new 
provision,  also  designated  section  7: 

"Sec,  7  The  Governor.  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor, and  Acting  Governor  of  Guam  shall  be 
removable  from  office  on  Im.peachment  for, 
and  conviction  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors. Impeachment  shall  be  by  resolu- 
tion adopted  at  an  open  session  of  the  leg- 
islature held  not  less  than  fifteen  days  after 
Introduction  of  the  resolution.  The  vote  on 
any  such  resolution  shall  be  by  the  yeas  and 
nays  and  the  affirmative  votes  of  at  least 
three-quarters  of  the  full  membership  of  the 
legislature  shall  be  requisite  for  Its  adoption. 
N'tice  of  impeachment  which  shall  Include 
the  articles  of  impeachment,  shall  be  filed  by 
the  speaker  of  the  legislature  with  the  cleric 
of  the  District  Court  of  Guam  who  shall 
forthwith  cause  a  true  copy  thereof  to  be 
served  upon  the  person  Impeached.  The 
Judge  of  the  district  court  shall  notify  the 
chief  judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Ninth  Circuit  who  shall  assign 
three  judges  of  said  circuit  to  try  the  Im- 
peachment at  such  time  and  at  such  place  In 
Guam  as  may  be  specified  by  said  chief  judge. 
Judgment  by  such  court  shall  be  final  and 
not  reviewable  In  any  other  court  and  In 
case  of  conviction  shall  extend  no  further 
than  removal  from  office  and  disqualification 
to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  profit, 
or  tr\ist  under  the  government  of  Guam, 
but  the  party  Impeached,  whether  convicted 
or  acquitted,  shall  be  liable  to  prosecution 
and  punishment  according  tx)  law.  No  of- 
ficer shall  exercise  his  official  duties  from  the 
time  he  has  been  impeached  and  notified 
thereof  until  he  has  been  acquitted  "' 

Sec  3  Section  8  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  (64  Stat.  384,  387;  48  U  SO  i4-::2b).  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  8,  (a)  In  case  of  the  temporary  dis- 
ability or  temporary  absence  of  the  Governor, 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  have  the 
powers  of  the  Governor 


(b)  In  case  of  a  pennanent  vacancy  In  the 
office  of  Governor,  arising  by  reason  of  the 
death,  resignation,  removal  by  Impeachment, 
or  jjermanent  disability  of  the  Governor,  or 
the  death,  resignation,  or  pennanent  dis- 
ability of  a  Governor-elect,  or  for  any  other 
reason,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  or  Lieuten- 
ant Governor-elect  shall  become  the  Gov- 
ernor, to  hold  office  for  the  unexpired  term 
and  until  his  successor  shall  have  been  duly 
elected  and  qualified  at  the  next  regular  elec- 
tion for  Governor. 

"(c)  In  case  of  the  temporary  disability  or 
temporary  absence  of  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor, or  during  any  period  when  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  la  acting  as  Governor,  the 
SpeaJcer  of  the  Guam  Legislature  shall  act 
as  Lieutenant  Ooverncs'. 

"(d)  In  case  of  a  permanent  vacancy  in 
the  Office  o*  Lieutenant  Governor,  arising  by 
reason  of  the  de&th,  resignation,  removaJ 
by  Impeachment,  or  permanent  disability  of 
the  Lieutenant  Governor,  or  becatise  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor-elect has  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor, the  Governor  shall  appoint  a  new 
Lieutenant  Governor,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  legislature,  to  hold  office  for 
the  unexpired  term  and  until  his  successor 
shall  have  been  duly  elected  and  qualified 
at  the  next  regular  election  for  Lieutenant 
Governor. 

"(e)  In  case  of  the  temporary  disability 
or  temporary  absence  of  both  the  Governor 
and  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  powers  of 
the  Governor  shall  be  exercised,  as  Acting 
Governor,  by  such  person  as  the  laws  of 
Guam  may  prescribe.  In  case  of  a  perma- 
nent vacancy  In  the  offices  of  both  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  office  of 
Governor  shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired 
term  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  laws  of 
Guam. 

"(f)  No  additional  compensation  shall  be 
paid  to  any  person  acting  as  Governor  or 
Lieutenant  Governor  who  does  not  also  as- 
sume the  office  of  Governor  or  Lieutenant 
Governor  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  second  and  third  sentences 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  9  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam  (64  Stot.  384,  387;  48  U.S.C. 
1422c(a) )  are  deleted. 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  9  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  (64 
Stat.  384,  387;  48  U.S.C.  1422c(b) )  Is  deleted. 

Sec.  5.  Section  19  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  (64  Stat.  384,  389;  48  U.S.C.  14231)  Is 
amended  by  deleting  Ite  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  sentences  and  by  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  following:  "If,  after 
such  reconsideration,  two-thirds  of  all  the 
members  of  the  legislature  pass  the  bill.  It 
shall  be  a  law.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  36  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  (64  Stat.  384,  391;  48  UJ8.C.  1421d), 
as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  26.  The  salaries  and  travel  allowances 
of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  the 
heads  of  the  executive  departments,  othw 
officers  and  employees  of  the  government  of 
Guam  and  the  members  of  the  legislature, 
shall  be  paid  by  the  government  of  Guam  at 
rates  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  Guam." 

Sxc.  7.  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  section  6  of  the  Organic  Aot  of 
Guam  (64  Stat.  384,  386;  48  VB.C.  1421b).  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection  (u) : 

"(u)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  article  IV  and  section  1  of  amend- 
ment XIV  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect 
within  the  unincorporated  Territory  of  Guam 
as  in  the  United  States  or  in  any  State  of  the 
United  States." 

Sbc.  8.  lEffective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  chapter  16  of  the  General  Mili- 
tary Law  (70A  Stait.  IS.  16;  10  U£.C.  331-334) 


is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section  335: 

"Sbc  335.  For  purposes  of  this  chapter, 
'State'  Includes  the  unincorporated  Territory 
of  Guam." 

Sec.  9.  Except  as  to  provisions  applicable 
to  the  election  of  the  Governor  and  Lieuten- 
ant Governor,  which  provisions  shall  take  ef- 
fect on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  unless  otherwise  expressly  provided 
herein,  this  Act  shall  be  effective  January  6 
lfl87. 

Sec.  10.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Guam  Elective  Governor  Act." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  HJl 
11775  Is  the  first  of  four  bUls  being 
brought  to  the  floor  this  afternoon  to 
extend  additional  home  rule  to  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.  In  keeping  with 
congressional  policy,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  recognizes 
that  when  the  abilities  of  the  people  of 
our  offshore  flag  areas  are  such  as  to  per- 
mit them  to  assume  more  responsibilities 
of  government,  they  will  be  granted. 

Our  committee  members  are  convinced 
that  the  Guamanlans  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
landers through  their  wisdom  and  po- 
litical maturity  are  now  ready  to  relieve 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  certain  of  the  functions  of 
government  they  have  been  handling  for 
the  territories.  Personally,  I  know  both 
the  Guamanlans  and  the  Virgin  Islanders 
well,  I  respect  their  judgment  and  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  respon- 
sibilities being  transferred  to  them  by 
these  four  bills  will  be  in  safe  hands. 

The  first  bill,  H.R.  11775,  was  intro- 
duced by  Subcommittee  Chairman 
O'Brien  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Guam  Legislature, 
the  Guam  Governor,  and  hundreds  of 
U.S.  citizens  of  Guam.  The  bill  provides 
for  the  Governor  and  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  to  be  elected  on  November  8, 
1966,  for  a  2-year  term.  Today,  under 
the  Organic  Act  of  1950,  the  Governor 
and  Government  Secretary  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  Since  1950  two  of  the  six 
Governors  have  been  Guamanlans. 
There  is  no  dearth  of  highly  qualified 
candidates  for  either  of  the  elective 
offices. 

As  shown  on  page  4  of  our  committee 
report  this  bill  Is  one  of  many  public  laws 
which  have  transferred  Federal  responsi- 
bilities to  the  Guam  Legislature.  In 
each  respect  the  Guamanlans  have 
shouldered  the  burdens  with  ease  and 
facility.  For  the  past  16  years,  the 
Guam  voters  have  elected  on  a  two-party 
system  their  own  legislators  who  have 
wisely  voted  their  opinions  on  local  Is- 
sues. It  is  only  logical  that  they  should 
now  wish  to  move  forward  one  step  fur- 
ther and  elect  their  own  Chief  Executive. 
This  will  require  an  amendment  to  the 
Organic  Act,  an  elimination  of  a  tran- 
sltionaJ    feature;    the   Presidentla]   ap- 
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polntment  to  the  Governor  and  elective 
Governor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily  endorse  HJl. 
11775,  and  urge  its  acceptance. 

GSNESAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  Member  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  extend  his  remarks 
immediately  following  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
O'Brien]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  O'Brien]. 

Mr.  O'Brien's  record  in  this  body  has 
been  one  of  friendliness  and  one  of  at- 
tention to  the  problems  of  our  offshore 
areas.  Of  course,  his  knowledgeable  and 
effective  work  has  extended  into  many 
other  fields  of  legislative  endeavor,  also. 
I  think  that  no  man  deserves  more  credit 
for  the  forward  movement  that  we  have 
made  in  the  fields  of  territorial  matters 
during  the  last  15  years  than  does  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
O'Brien].  He  has  performed  outstand- 
ing services  for  all  of  us.  As  his  chair- 
man for  many  years  I  shall  sorely  miss 
his  presence  at  my  side  when  he  retires 
at  the  end  of  this  Congress. 

I  now  yield  him  such  time  as  he  may 
desire. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
address  myself  specifically  here  to  H.R. 
11775,  but  the  remarks  I  make  are  broad 
enough  to  encompass  the  three  remain- 
ing bills  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  my  12th  year  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ter- 
ritories and  Insular  Affairs,  a  group  with 
geographical  jurisdiction  extending  from 
the  Virgin  Islands  to  the  South  Pole, 
from  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  Carib- 
bean to  sun-drenched  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  trust  territories. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  times  during  those 
years  we  have  come  to  the  well  of  the 
House  for  approval  of  legislation  extend- 
ing additional  home  rule  to  our  offshore 
fellow  citizens.  The  House  has  been 
most  kind  and  understanding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bills  we  bring  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  today  are  among  the 
most  significant  we  have  offered,  be- 
cause they  round  out  a  record  of  which 
we  and  our  country  can  be  proud. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  indulge  me 
for  just  a  moment,  if  I  look  briefly  to 
the  past  before  dealing  with  the  future. 
I  ask  this  privilege  for  two  reasons,  the 
first  of  which  is  somewhat  personal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  retire  from  Con- 
gress at  the  end  of  this  year,  and  this, 
perhaps,  is  the  last  major  bill  which  I 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  f rcnn 
this  place.  But  far  more  Important  than 
a  personal  swan  song  Is  the  opportunity 
to  answer  some  of  the  criticisms  of  our 
offshore  relations  which  have  been 
leveled  at  us  In  the  United  Nations  by 
our  enemies  and  by  a  few  of  our  fair- 
weather  friends. 

I  have  mentioned  my  12  years  as 
Chairman  of  this  subcommittee.    It  has 


been  a  long  time  to  serve  on  a  subcom- 
mittee, but  it  has  been  an  experience 
rich  in  challenge. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  came  to  Congress  a 
little  over  14  years  ago,  at  a  time  when 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  ASPINALL]  Eibly  backed  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Saylor]  were  winning  con- 
gressional approval  for  the  historical  act 
which  gave  Commonwealth  status  to 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  wise  measures 
which  gave  organic  acts  to  the  unincor- 
porated territories  of  Guam  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands. 

What  was  the  condition  of  our  offshore 
areas  less  than  a  decade  and  a  half  ago? 
Let  us  see.  Both  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
were  incorporated  territories.  Puerto 
Rico  was  struggling  to  change  from  an 
agrarian  to  an  industrial  complex. 

The  Virgin  Islands  were  still  in  the 
grip  of  poverty,  not  far  removed  from 
the  status  which  once  earned  them  the 
unfortunate  description  of  the  "Poor 
House  of  the  Caribbean." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Guam  was  battle  scarred 
and  completely  dependent  upon  a  mili- 
tary econcMny. 

The  trust  territory  lacked  proper  help 
and  educational  facilities. 

American  Samoa  had  a  poverty- 
strained  economy,  in  the  midst  of  a  geo- 
graphical paradlJse. 

We  had  little  reason  for  pride  15  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  contemplated  our 
territorial  responsibilities,  this  was  the 
picture. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  has  happened 
in  that  decade  and  a  half?  Have  we  as 
the  Congress  a  just  reason  for  pride  of 
accomplishment  ? 

No  longer  is  there  an  Incorporated  ter- 
ritory under  the  American  flag.  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  have  become  States,  advanc- 
ing their  statehood  complex  to  the  very 
borders  of  Siberia  and  far  out  into  the 
Pacific.  My  days  ahead  will  be  filled 
with  memories  of  the  debates  and  votes 
which  achieved  these  spectacular  ad- 
vances. 

The  Virgin  Islands  have  tossed  the 
ignominious  "Poorhouse"  tag  into  the 
Caribbean  and  today  are  prosperous  and 
represent  a  model  of  advancement  for 
the  world  to  see. 

Mr.  Speaker,  battle-scarred  Guam  has 
emerged  from  the  shadow  of  a  purely 
military  complex  and  is  advancing  stead- 
ily in  prosperity.  Like  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam  has  pushed  its  educatlonaJ  system 
to  a  high  level,  to  a  point  where  it  is  now 
at  the  college  level.  Tourism  is  on  the 
upgrade  right  now.  A  $5  million  luxury 
hotel  is  being  built  on  Guam. 

American  Samoa,  under  a  brilliant  ad- 
ministration has  made  giant  strides  and 
is  literally  a  paradise.  It,  too,  boasts  a 
modem  luxurious  new  hotel. 

The  trust  territory  has  advanced 
steadily.  Its  educational  system  has  im- 
proved and  very  soon  will  receive  a  solid 
shot  in  the  arm  through  the  presence  of 
eager  Peace  Corps  volunteers  who  will 
aid  in  its  educational  develc«>ment  and 
in  the  progress  of  its  villages  to  bring 
them  into  the  modem  era. 


I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to 
my  colleagues  that  we  need  not  apologize 
here  or  in  the  United  Nations.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  development  of  our  offshore 
areas  is  without  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
any  other  nation  in  history. 

Let  our  critics  ask  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Isands  or  Guam  or 
American  Samoa  and,  yes,  the  trust  ter- 
ritories, if  It  is  necessary  to  employ  guns 
and  tanks  to  keep  them  willingly  at  our 
side? 

Forgive  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  this  gen- 
eral discussion.  Forgive  me.  if  you  will, 
for  pointing  with  pride  in  this  my  swan 
song. 

Now  as  to  the  specifics  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us. 

It  has  been  our  purpose  as  the  freest 
nation  on  earth  to  advance  self-govern- 
ment at  every  opportunity. 

Years  ago  we  gave  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Guam  organic  acts  and  the  right  to 
choose  their  own  legislature. 

Now  we  Eusk  you,  walk  another  step 
forward  and  give  them  authority  to  elect 
their  own  Governors. 

E>enlal  of  that  right  in  the  face  of  ad- 
vanced economies  and  high  level  of  po- 
litical maturity  would  be  an  admission 
of  failure  on  our  part.  In  effect,  we 
would  be  saying,  after  50  years  of  Amer- 
icanism in  the  Virgin  Islands  and  68 
years  in  Guam,  we  have  not  allowed  the 
people  to  develop  enough  political  Judg- 
ment to  elect  their  own  chief  executive. 

Second,  we  would  be  saying  that  It 
requires  more  political  maturity  to  elect 
a  Governor  than  to  elect  a  legislator. 
As  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  will  never 
make  that  admission. 

I  hesitate  to  even  mention  loyalty  lest 
anyone  think  that  there  is  the  slightest 
question  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Guamanl- 
ans and  the  Virgin  Islanders.  Their 
pride  in  their  American  citizenship  is 
deep  and  unshakable.  Their  love  of  the 
flag  is  inspiring.  Their  devotion  to 
democratic  Ideals  is  unchallenged. 

Permit  me  to  tell  you  what  happened 
during  our  hearings  on  the  Guam  legis- 
lation. We  asked  the  speaker  of  the 
Guam  legislature  about  p>ossible  subver- 
sion. He  was  puzzled  for  a  moment,  be- 
fore he  realized  what  we  were  talking 
about.    Then  he  told  us  a  story. 

He  said  from  time  to-  time,  visitors 
come  to  Guam.  They  say,  "Are  you  not 
uneasy  over  the  presence  of  these  Amer- 
ican bombers  on  Guamanian  soil  that 
fly  to  Vietnam?"  Then  he  said,  "Our  an- 
swer is  always  the  same — 'Of  course,  not. 
They  are  our  bombers.'  " 

I  have  expressed  the  wish  to  some  of 
my  colleagues  that  the  speaker  of  the 
legislature  of  Guam  9,000  miles  from 
Washington  could  be  Invited  to  speak  on 
some  of  our  college  campuses  that  are 
very  near  Washington. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  this  House  of 
Representatives  today  to  take  pride  In 
what  we  have  done  for  the  offshore  areas 
in  the  last  15  years  and  to  advance  our 
reasons  for  pride  another  stride  by  say- 
ing to  these  loyal  citizens.  "Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  people." 

If  these  bills  are  enacted,  I  wlU  retire 
to  the  sidelines  a  happier  mar^ — taking 
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with  me  a  golng-away  present  without 
price. 

Mr  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  the  majority  leader, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
tenor  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  with  many 
others  in  paying  tribute  on  this  occasion 
to  my  colleague  from  New  York  fMr. 
O'Brien].  He  has  today  presented  us 
with  an  eloquent  statement  in  support  of 
the  two  bills  which  will  give  to  the  people 
of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  at  long 
last  the  right  to  elect  their  own  Oov- 
ernor  and  Lieutenant  Governor. 

We  are  saddened  that  our  esteemed 
colleague  has  announced  that  this  will 
be  his  last  term  in  the  Congress,  and  we 
wLsh  him  all  success  and  happiness  in  the 
future.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  bills 
before  us  today  will  be  enacted  into  law 
and  thus  create  a  fitting  capstone  to  the 
legislative  career  of  this  outstanding 
Cont^ressman,  who  will  always  properly 
be  known  as  the  Father  of  Statehood  for 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Others  on  this  floor  today  have  com- 
mented on  the  outstanding  legislative 
record  of  our  colleague  from  Albany,  and 
there  is  nothing  I  can  add  to  what  they 
have  said.  But  I  would  like  to  express  to 
him  ray  appreciation  for  his  kindness 
and  generosity  to  me  as  a  new  Member 
of  the  Congress.  Leo  O'Brien  is  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  a  true  gentleman,  and 
he  will  be  sorely  missed  in  the  Congress. 
The  bills  to  be  adopted  today  represent 
another  step  in  the  progress  of  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  toward  full  self- 
government.  The  people  of  thest'  terri- 
tories, as  well  as  their  elected  legisla- 
tures, have  demonstrated  their  political 
sagacity  and  maturity.  They  have  long 
wanted  the  privilege  of  electing  their 
own  Governors,  and  they  have  earned  It. 
I  hope  these  bills  will  be  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr  Al- 
bert ■' .  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  O'Brien]  has  consimied  11  minutes. 
Mrs.  REID  of  DllnoLs.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Before  the  gentle- 
woman begins  her  statement  before  this 
body,  I  wish  to  take  notice  of  the  valu- 
able work  and  very  able  talents  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois,  who  has 
given  of  her  time  and  her  efforts  since 
she  became  a  Member  of  Congress  to  this 
committee  on  which  she  serves,  and  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman. 
She  has  sacrificed  time.  She  ha.s  gone 
Into  the  trust  territory,  the  Island  of 
Guam,  and  other  places  in  the  Pacific, 
Including  the  Islands  of  American 
Samoa.  She  has  come  to  know  the  peo- 
ple in  those  far  away  places  as  well  as 
any  second-term  Member  could  possibly 
k  now  them  I  wish  to  congratulate  her 
and  commend  her  for  her  wonderful 
work. 

Mrs  REID  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  the  feelings 
of  my  colleague,  Leo  0'Bi>.tt-s.  at  this 
time  as  he  speaks  of  his  'swaii  aong"  In 
this  body. 


I  regret  that  he  has  voluntarily  de- 
cided to  retire  from  this  House.  His 
presence,  ability,  and  spirit  will  be 
missed.  I  am  happy  to  have  worked 
with  and  been  associated  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  O'BRraN]. 
Leo,  I  say  good  luck  to  you  in  all  your 
endeavors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  this 
legislation  providing  for  an  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Guam.  HM.  11775  also  pro- 
vides for  the  popular  election  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Guam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  'World  War  n  the 
American  citizens  of  Guamanlan  an- 
cestry have  launched  the  territory  of 
Guam  into  an  orbiting  pace  economi- 
cally, politically  and  socially.  The  peo- 
ple of  Guam  have  demonstrated  their 
political  maturity  in  many  respects  and 
have  earned  the  privilege  to  select  their 
own  chief  executive  through  the  demo- 
cratic process  of  free  elections. 

To  say  to  the  people  of  Guam  that 
they  may  elect  their  own  leglslatiu-e  and 
that  they  may  legislate  with  respect  to 
aU  local  matters,  that  they  may  estab- 
lish an  Independent  judiciary,  that  they 
may  levy  taxes  and  appropriate  moneys 
for  the  operation  of  the  government,  but 
that  they  must  be  satisfied  with  a  fed- 
erally appointed  Governor  Is  blatant 
Inconsistency  and  one  which  it  Is  our 
duty  to  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  re- 
sponded many  times  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  Guam  in  their  desire  for  more 
self-autonomy.  The  Congress  has,  since 
the  passage  of  the  Organic  Act  In  1950, 
furthered  the  participation  of  the  people 
of  Guam  In  their  government  and  In  the 
relationship  of  that  government  to  the 
United  States.  The  passage  of  H.R. 
11775  will  bring  to  an  end  the  era  of 
the  federally  appointed  Governor  and 
begin  a  new  era  of  territorial  develop- 
ment premised  on  giving  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Guam  a  strong  and  significant 
new  voice  in  mapping  its  own  future. 

I  urge  and  support  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Saylor]. 

Mr.  SAYLOR,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  my  colleague. 
Leo  O'Brien.  Leo  O'Brien,  In  his  wis- 
dom, has  decided  that  he  will  retire  from 
this  body.  I  reget  his  decision.  I  regret 
It,  despite  that  fact  that  he  comes  from 
the  opposition  party  and  has  held  the 
distinction  of  being  the  chairman  of  the 
Territorija  Subcommittee  for  many, 
many  years.  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
had  that  position,  but  had  to  sit  next  to 
him  as  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
that  committee. 

But  Leo  CBribn,  in  his  work  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Territorial  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  hsis  In  every  instance 
affecting  the  territories  and  Insular  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States,  risen  above 
partisan  politics  and  placed  the  Interests 
of  his  country  first.  He  was  one  of  the 
first,  when  he  came  to  Congress,  to  stand 
for  the  admission  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
as  the  49th  and  50th  States  of  the  Union. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
CBrun]  was  one  of  those  who  fought 


valiantly  to  extend  freedom  and  increase 
the  rights  of  American  citizens  who  live 
In  our  off-shore  possessions  and  terri- 
tories. The  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  O'Brien]  has  often  said,  that  un- 
less we  begin  to  give  them  the  opportu- 
nity to  exercise  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  free  government  and  allow  partici- 
pation in  their  own  government  rather 
than  being  directed  from  Washington, 
we  could  not  expect  them  as  American 
citizens  to  rise  to  their  full  capability. 
He  has  been  one  who  has  fought  val- 
iantly for  American  citizens  rising  to  full 
citizenship  wherever  they  may  live. 

To  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  I 
want  to  say  that  personally  it  has  been 
a  real  pleasure  to  work  with  him.  The 
bills  that  we  have  before  us  today  are 
just  another  step  In  building  a  bigger  and 
better  America.  The  people  who  live  in 
the  50  States,  and  the  people  who  live 
in  our  territories  are  deeply  indebted  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  For 
many  years  to  come,  the  freedom-seeking 
people  of  the  world  can  look  to  the  ex- 
ample set  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  O'Brien]  and  what  he  has 
tried  to  do  for  American  citizens  wher- 
ever they  may  be.  Leo  O'Brien  has 
worked  to  keep  the  torch  of  freedom 
burning. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Rivers]. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  In  support  of  this  bill  with  those 
distinguished  people  of  our  committee  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  spoken 
In  the  affirmative.  I  particularly  sub- 
scribe to  the  eloquent  speeches  made  by 
Mr.  O'Brien  and  the  one  made  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Reid] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Saylor].  I  urge  passage  of  this 
legislation  which  gives  an  additional  fac- 
tor of  freedom  to  our  fellow  Americans 
on  the  Island  of  Guam. 

The  remarks  about  Alaska  are  remi- 
niscent of  the  days  when  we  fought  the 
battle  for  statehood,  and  when  Hawaii 
was  simultaneously  fighting  that  battle. 
I  speak  for  all  Alaskans  In  expressing 
gratitude  for  the  work  done  by  Mr. 
O'Brien  In  his  efforts  to  obtain  Statehood 
for  the  territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  [Mr.  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  yielding 
tome. 

I  cannot  let  this  time  go  by  without 
joining  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  and  other  Members, 
Including  the  able  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. In  this  word  of  tribute  to  a  man 
whom  I  have  regarded  for  many  years  as 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  Members  of 
this  House, 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
carved  out  for  himself  an  illustrious  and 
singular  career,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  legislation  dealing  with  offshore 
territories.     He  has,  Indeed,  been  out- 
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standing  in  all  his  committee  work  and 
in  his  work  in  the  House. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  does 
not  take  the  fioor  frequently,  but  when 
he  does  he  commands  attention.  He  is, 
by  any  standard,  one  of  the  most  articu- 
late, one  of  the  most  eloquent  Members 
of  the  Congress.  He  speaks  with  con- 
viction, he  speaks  with  clarity,  and  he 
speaks  with  effectiveness.  As  a  debater, 
he  has  few  peers  and  no  superiors. 

The  House  Is  going  to  miss  this  dis- 
tinguished and  able  Member  of  this  body, 
this  great  American.  He  has  served  his 
district,  his  Nation,  and  humanity  well. 
There  is  no  finer,  more  deserving  Mem- 
ber of  this  House. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
let  this  time  go  by  without  also  men- 
tioning the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois, 
Charlotte  Reid.  Mrs.  Reid,  as  the  mi- 
nority counterpart  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Territorial  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, has  taken  an  active  Interest  In  our 
territories  since  she  has  been  a  member 
of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee.  She  has  taken  a  trip  to  the 
trust  territory,  which  is  as  trying  and 
as  exasperating  and  as  physically  ex- 
hausting as  a  trip  anywhere  in  this 
world.  She  has  familiarized  herself 
with  the  people  who  live  in  our  offshore 
territories  and  possessions  imder  our 
jurisdiction.  She  has  made  a  remark- 
able contribution  to  the  cause  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  live  in  these  areas. 

I  commend  her  today  for  stepping  for- 
ward and  handling  the  bills  providing 
for  an  elected  Governor  another  step  in 
the  advancement  of  freedom  to  these 
people. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler]. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
our  distinguished  gentleman  from  the 
State  of  New  York,  our  Empire  State.  I 
have  served  with  him  all  the  period  he 
has  been  in  the  House.  I  find  him 
a  very  affable,  kindly,  well-disposed 
gentleman  who  has  blazed  new  trails 
In  his  work  in  various  committees. 
He  has  been  an  indefatigable  worker  and 
has  shown  rare  wisdom,  perspicacity,  and 
prescience  in  all  work  at  hand. 

We  shall  certainly  miss  him.  I  wish 
him  good  fortune  and  good  health  in  aU 
his  future  undertakings. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Join  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
iMr.  ASPINALL] .  I  know  of  no  other  two 
^•mbers  who  can  speak  with  such  great 
."titude  on  the  problems  of  interior  and 
Insular  affairs.  Over  the  years  they  have 
wen  giants  in  this  or  any  other  Congress 
m  which  I  have  served  on  matters  per- 
wming  to  Insular  affairs. 

When  they  point  to  the  distinguished 
eentleman  from  New  York  as  one  of  the 
Peat  Members  of  this  Congress  or  any 


Congress  In  this  area,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  them  do  so. 

I  have  now  sat  with  Leo  O'Brien  for 
some  seven  terms.  I  believe  I  can  say  I 
have  never  sat  with  a  finer  gentleman  or 
one  with  more  knowledge  of  the  subject 
he  was  discussing  on  the  floor  than  he 
hEis  had. 

I  suppose  this  comes  to  him  with  par- 
ticular grace,  because  I  know  of  no  one 
who  has  worked  any  harder  to  under- 
stand the  problems  of  our  offshore  pos- 
sessions. It  is  necessary  to  go  there.  As 
had  been  so  well  pointed  out  with  refer- 
ence to  the  distinguished  lady  who  comes 
from  Illinois,  Members  make  these  very 
hard  and  laborious  trips  to  these  areas 
to  glean  a  knowledge  which  enables  them 
to  come  back  here  to  educate  those  with 
whom  they  serve.  Leo  O'Brien  has  done 
this.    This  is  typical  of  him. 

When  he  decided  he  would  leave  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  I  believe 
there  was  a  general  groimdswell  in  his 
district  that  he  return  again  to  the  90th 
Congress.  Typical  of  him,  when  he  made 
the  annoimcement  he  stayed  around  for 
a  couple  of  days.  They  had  a  meeting 
of  the  leaders  In  Albany.  A  choice  had 
to  be  made  in  that  area,  so  he  slipped 
away  to  the  50th  State  of  this  Union. 
He  went  there,  where  no  one  could  find 
him.  He  was  making  sure  his  wish 
would  be  observed.  I  am  sure  that  if  he 
had  remained  In  the  area  they  would 
have  convinced  him  that  he  ought  to 
come  back  to  serve  In  the  90th  Congress. 
I  wish  that  were  true.  I  am  sorry  to  see 
him  go. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  delighted  that 
my  associations  here  with  him  have  en- 
abled me  to  know  a  wonderful  American 
and  a  great  statesman.  I  know  this  Con- 
gress will  miss  him.  I  know  the  Nation 
will  miss  him. 

I  wish  for  him  and  Mrs.  03rien  and 
his  family  the  very  best  in  the  future. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
we  are  now  considering  under  a  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  would  provide  for 
the  popular  election  of  a  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Guam. 

Some  people  have  expressed  concern 
as  to  whether,  if  this  right  is  given  to  the 
people  of  Guam,  we  might  be  chipping 
away  at  the  foundation  of  the  American 
system  of  government,  and  perhaps 
someday  they  would  look  away  from  the 
United  States,  so  that  we  could  no  longer 
use  Guam  as  a  military  base. 

If  there  was  any  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  at  any  time  such  a  proposition 
would  ever  be  considered,  I  would  be  the 
first  to  be  here  opposing  this  bill.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  answer  to  this  question  was 
so  ably  stated  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
Guam  Legislature  when  asked  whether 
or  not  the  people  of  Guam  resented  the 
presence  of  our  bombers,  he  said,  "Why 
should  we?  They  are  our  bombers." 
These  people  are  proud  Americans,  and 
I  am  proud  today  to  come  before  you  and 
ask  you  to  suspend  the  rules  and  give  to 
these  Americans  another  privilege  of 
freedom,  which  is,  the  right  to  select  and 
elect  their  own  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  pass- 
age of  H.R.  11775. 


Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr. Morton]. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  on  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  to  bring  be- 
fore you  today  and  recommend  that  you 
support  this  legislation  which  will  give 
the  people  of  Guam  an  opportunity  to 
take  another  step  forwsu-d  in  the  exercise 
of  the  responsibility  to  govern  them- 
selves. This  responsibility.  I  believe.  Is 
of  the  highest  order  for  free  men  every- 
where. I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
Guam  on  several  occasions.  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  address  their  legis- 
lative body  and  also  to  visit  with  the 
executive  branch  and  agencies  of  their 
government.  On  every  visit  I  have  been 
progressively  impressed  by  the  political 
maturity,  by  the  administrative  keenness 
with  which  these  people  have  pursued 
their  responsibilities.  I  think  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  all  who  look  at  the 
Pacific  in  these  troubled  times  to  see 
here  under  the  American  Flag  and  In 
the  spirit  of  the  American  Constitution  a 
new  step  being  taken  toward  political 
maturity.  The  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific,  I  hope,  will  become  a  shining 
example  of  what  Americans  can  do  in 
the  exercise  of  a  trusteeship.  Further 
maturity  In  Guam  and  the  right  to  elect 
their  own  Governor  and  the  right  to 
participate  fully  In  their  own  government 
will  also,  I  think,  be  a  shining  example 
to  people  on  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
what  they  can  do  when  they  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  connection,  both  spiritual  and 
political  as  well  as  economic  and  geo- 
graphical between  the  Islands  of  the 
trust  territories  and  Guam  and  also  of 
our  own  State  of  Hawaii  brings  home,  I 
think,  the  importance  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican development  in  this  area.  Some  of 
us  have  advocated  a  State  of  the  Pacific. 
I  hope  in  this  century  this  can  be 
achieved.  I  do  not  feel  there  is  anything 
immoral  about  the  growth  of  America  in 
a  geographical  sense.  As  those  people 
who  espouse  the  American  Ideal  and  the 
American  dream  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity fully  to  partake  of  It  and  to  be- 
come a  member  of  our  community  of 
States,  then  I  believe  this  opportunity 
should  be  presented  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  this  plan  and 
as  a  further  step  in  political  maturity.  I 
believe  we  are  writing  history  today  when 
we  give  the  people  of  Guam  the  opportu- 
nity to  elect  their  own  Governor.  I 
hope  this  step  will  lead  to  further  steps 
and  that  we  will  see  an  American  family 
in  the  Pacific  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  relinquish  my 
time  I  would  like  to  add  to  what  has 
already  been  said  concerning  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  O'Erien] ,  He  and  I  served  together 
on  the  Status  Commission  for  Puerto 
Rico. 

The  SPFAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  2  addi- 
tional minutes.  I  am  doing  so,  with  the 
understanding  the  gentleman  will  yield 
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to  me  I  wish  to  give  recognition  at  this 
t'.me  to  his  fine  and  effective  service  on 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  the  subcommittees  thereof  on 
wh;ch  he  serves  He  is  a  moht  able,  dedi- 
cated, and  effect:ve  Member 

\fr  MOFtTON  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chaii-man  verv-  mucii  for  those  kind 
words. 

I  found  on  the  Status  Commission  for 
Puerto  Rico  that  the  soUd  rock,  the  one 
person  whose  experience  and  knowledge 
of  insular  affairs  and  the  history  of  in- 
sular affairs  in  the  United  States  is  our 
own  colleat^ue,  Mr  O'Brien  I  was  very 
much  impressed  with  his  wisdom,  his 
knowledge,  and  his  background  In  this 
field.  Though  he  mav  leave  us  physically 
here,  I  do  not  think  he  will  ever  leave  us 
in  spirit 

And,  Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  that  his 
advice  and  his  background  of  knowledge 
will  be  sought  m  the  future  by  Congresses 
of  tomorrow,  and  in  the  next  decade,  be- 
cause here  Is  a  man  who  has  had  the 
experience  and  understands  how  to  bring 
about  the  necessary  interrelationship  be- 
tween island  people  and  those  of  the 
continent 

Mr  Speaker,  truly  for  me  it  has  been  a 
privilege  to  serve  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  iMr   O'BriekI. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  M.MSUNAC.A '. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  introducer  of  H  R.  8322,  a  bill  similar 
to  the  one  now  under  consideration,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H,R.  11775, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  provide  for 
the  long-delayed  e.xtension  of  a  basic 
American  right  to  a  people  who  have  been 
citizens  of  the  United  States  for  the  last 
16  years  and  who  have  been  Americans 
In  their  hearts  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. Although  denied  any  significant 
measure  of  self-government  until  pas- 
sage of  the  Organic  Act  in  1950.  the  peo- 
ple of  Guam  not  only  suppressed  their 
resentment  over  a  seemingly  unwarrant- 
ed paternalism  of  the  United  States  but 
also  continually  manifested,  to  their 
eternal  credit,  a  deep  and  appealing 
pride  in  their  allegiance  to  a  country  that 
returned  them  ie.ss  than  a  full  measiu-e 
of  enlightened  interest. 

After  finally  attaining  limited  statu- 
tory autonomy,  the  Guamanians  demon- 
strated that  patriotism  was  not  their  sole 
attribute.  Their  unicameral  legislature, 
which  under  the  Act  of  1950  was  no 
longer  simply  an  advisory  body,  soon  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  the  maturity  of  its 
deliberations  and  the  excellence  of  its 
legislation.  It  quickly  became  evident 
that  in  terms  of  ability  and  devotion  to 
the  public  weal  the  21  members  of  the 
Guam  legislature  could  stand  compari- 
son with  their  counterparts  ;n  the  50 
States;  that  they  reflected  the  worth,  as 
well  as  an  instinct  for  the  American 
political  process,  that  charactenzed  their 
constituents. 

As  dedicated  legislators  and  &£  en- 
thusiastic voters,  the  peopie  of  Guam 
have  continued  to  demonstrate  an  im- 
pressive aptitude  for  self-goverrunent.  in 
addition  to  an  enviable  sense  of  civic  and 
social  responsibility.  Their  basic  abili- 
ties and  attitudes  have  now  been  sufQ- 


ciently  enhanced  and  refined  by  train- 
ing and  experience  to  merit  the  right 
basically  inherent  in  all  free  and  intel- 
ligent men  to  choose  their  own  leaders — 
in  the  executive  branch  as  well  as  in  the 
legislative. 

For  these  reasons,  I  unreservedly  sup- 
port HJl.  11775,  which  provides  for  the 
popular  election  of  the  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Guam.  Jeffer- 
son's sage  observation  that  "Govern- 
ments derive  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed"  was  valid  in 
1776  and  it  is  just  as  valid  today.  It  can- 
not be  disputed  that  that  power  of  con- 
sent can  never  be  fully  exercised  by  the 
governed,  unless  it  is  vested  with  the 
right  of  election. 

There  was,  perhaps,  some  degree  of 
reason  in  not  countenancing  an  elective 
executive  before  the  Guamanians  could 
prove  an  ability  to  legislate  effectively  for 
themselves;  but  surely  any  doubt  in  that 
regard  has  been  completely  dissipated. 

It  is  significant  that  H.R,  11775  has 
the  fervent  support  of  the  Guamanlan 
people,  the  Guam  Legislature,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee. 

The  measure  under  consideration  was 
introduced  last  October  22,  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
O'Brien],  who  was  the  House  floor  man- 
ager for  the  bills  that  provided  for  the 
admission  of  both  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to 
statehood  and  who  has  been  farslghted 
champion  for  the  cause  of  the  imder- 
privileged  American.  Certainly,  Hawai- 
ian and  Alaskan  statehood  stand  as  liv- 
ing monuments  of  this  great  American. 
The  passage  of  this  biU  today  will  add 
to  the  innumerable  accolades  accorded 
him.  H.R.  11775  not  only  provides  for 
the  popular  election  of  the  Governor,  but 
also  creates  the  oflBce  of  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, with  both  officials  to  be  chosen  by 
the  people  qualified  to  vote  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  of  Guam.  Both 
would  hold  office  for  a  term  of  4  years, 
except  that  the  candidates  elected  in 
1966  would  be  restricted  in  tenure  to  2 
years. 

Having  visited  Guam  and  knowing  its 
people  I  know  that  they  are  prepared  and 
qualified  to  accept  the  challenge  posed  by 
this  bill. 

Let  us  by  positive  action  today,  present 
fresh  evidence  to  the  world  that  we  who 
proudly  call  ourselves  Americans  not  only 
preach  but  practice  democracy;  that  we 
will  not  deny  the  governed  the  right  to 
choose  their  own  Governor. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Craley],  also  an  able 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  CRALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  blU,  HM.  11775. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  and  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
O'Brien]  ,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
ASPINALL  ] ,  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
varila  CMr.  Saylor],  the  ranldng  minor- 
ity member,  for  bringing  this  legislation 
to  the  flo<Mr. 


But  further  and  beyond  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  citi- 
zens of  Guam  themselves  on  the  ability 
and  loyalty  they  have  shown  to  our  de- 
mocracy and  to  the  principles  of  our  de- 
mocracy. I  am  sure  it  is  their  efforts 
and  their  loyalty  to  our  country  that  has 
brought  this  legislation  to  this  point  and 
to  its  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman yields  back  1  minute. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  O'Hara]. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  delegate  to  the  20th  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations,  where  the 
name  of  Guam  often  was  heard  in  the 
utterances  of  delegates  of  foreign  na- 
tions who  were  critical  of  the  United 
States,  and  especially  of  our  engagement 
in  'Vietnam  and  the  use  of  Guam  as  a 
base  for  our  bombing  aircraft,  I  know 
that  no  legislation  enacted  by  us  this 
year  will  be  of  more  importance  in  a  very 
large  international  way  than  the  good 
bill  now  before  us. 

Among  the  agenda  items  adopted  by 
the  United  Nations  on  Decemlaer  16, 1965, 
by  a  vote  of  91  to  0,  with  10  abstentions, 
was  one  that  included  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  American  Samoa  among  27 
areas  that  it  listed  as  "Colonial  Coun- 
tries" for  which  the  United  Nations  was 
pledged  to  secure  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination. 

On  December  7,  1965,  in  reply  to  an 
especially  bitter  attack  on  the  United 
States  by  a  delegate  from  an  African 
coimtry,  who  demanded  that  the  United 
States  set  the  people  of  Guam  free  and 
give  them  their  independence,  I  told  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
that  Guam  was  as  American  as  my  na- 
tive State  of  Michigan  and  my  adopted 
State  of  Illinois,  both  of  which  had  once 
been  territories  in  training  for  statehood 
in  the  good  democratic  American  way.  1 
pointed  out  that  with  the  admission  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  as  States  we  had  run 
out  of  incorporated  territories  but  their 
place  had  been  taken  by  our  unincorpo- 
rated territories  such  as  Guam  and  the 
'Virgin  Islands  and  they  were  as  Amerl- 
csm  through  and  through  as  the  terri- 
tories of  Michigan  and  Illinois  had  been. 

The  heart  of  Guam  is  American  to  the 
core.  The  men,  women,  and  children  of 
Guam  are  intimate  and  respected  mem- 
bers of  the  American  family.  No  State 
legislature  functions  more  efficiently 
than  the  legislature  of  Guam,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  elected  by  popular  vote 
of  the  people  of  Guam.  The  former 
speaker  of  the  Guam  Legislature,  now  the 
representative  of  Guam  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  elected  by  the 
people  of  Guam,  the  Honorable  Warn 
Pat,  is  high  In  the  esteem  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  body  as  are  other  Guam- 
anians who  have  contributed  mightily 
with  Americans  from  all  other  areas 
of  our  beloved  country  In  a  co<:«)eratlve 
effort  for  the  advancement  of  the 
American  ideal. 

With  the  enactment  of  this  good 
measure  the  people  of  Guam  will  enjoy 
the  fullest  measiire  of  self-government, 
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the  same  full  measure  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  the  other 
States  that  elect  the  members  of  their 
own  legislatures  and  their  own  Governors 
gnd  their  own  Lieutenant  Governors. 
The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  put  to  rest 
forever  the  claim  of  our  critics  that 
Guam  Is  a  colonial  possession. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  expression  of  regret  that  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
O'Brien],  has  decided  to  leave  the  stage 
of  public  affairs.  The  service  that  he 
has  given  in  leading  the  way  from  two 
States  of  the  American  Union  and  open- 
ing the  door  of  the  future  for  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  American  Samoa  will 
never  be  forgotten.  He  has  earned  an 
enduring  place  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  is 
deep  in  the  hearts  of  his  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired, 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HR.  11775,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  popular  election  of  the  Governor  of 
Guam.  These  good  Americans  on  their 
beautiful  island  home  are  best  qualified  to 
choose  their  own  Governor.  To  allow  this 
is  consistent  with  the  idea  of  democracy 
and  it  is  consistent  with  the  fundamental 
idea  of  government  being  responsible  to 
those  governed.  Before  I  conclude  I 
would  like  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  O'Brien]. 
His  bringing  this  measure  to  us  is  in 
keeping  with  his  fine  leadership  for 
statehood  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Those 
measures,  along  with  the  one  t)efore  us 
today  speak  eloquently  of  the  thoughtful 
and  able  leadership  given  his  coimtry  by 
this  fine  Representative.  'We  will  surely 
miss  him  when  he  retires  from  this  body. 
Mrs,  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  for  reporting  out  four  bills 
which  will  add  significantly  to  the  local 
self-government  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  people  of  Guam  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

Guam  has  been  a  territory  since  1898 
and  was  administered  militarily  by  the 
United  States  until  passage  of  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  Guam  in  1950,  which  al- 
lowed for  the  first  civiUan  administration 
and  elected  legislature  with  statutory 
powers  of  local  self-goverrmient. 

In  the  15  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  Organic  Act,  the  Guamanians  have 
enacted  local  laws,  levied  taxes,  and  ap- 
propriated funds  for  their  local  needs 
without  requiring  Federal  assistance. 
They  have  developed  a  strong  two-party 
system,  and  have  in  many  ways  proved 
their  capacity  for  self-government. 

Both  the  Governor  and  the  secretary  of 
Guam  are  native  Guamanians,  and  even 
^ugh  they  are  still  appointed  by  the 
resident,  their  fimctlons  have  become 
mostly  local,  indicating  that  the  people 
Should  have  a  say  In  who  will  hold  these 
high  offices. 

The  Guam  Elective  Governor  Act, 
^■R-  11775,  would  provide  for  the  pop- 
^  election  of  a  Governor  and  Lieu- 
•«^*nt  Governor  every  2  years,  begin- 
°«8  this  year.  The  bill  provides  for  an 
orderly  succession  in  case  of  vacancy  in 


either  office,  allows  the  salaries  of  these 
two  top  officials  to  be  fixed  by  the  Guam 
Legislature,  and  supplies  local  checks 
and  balances,  for  example,  impeach- 
ment proceedings. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  people 
of  Guam  have  shown  themselves  ready 
for  this  additional  move  toward  local 
home  rule,  and  I  am  convinced  that  H.R. 
11775  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 

A  similar  bill,  HJl.  11777.  will  do  the 
same  for  the  Virgin  Islands,  which  have 
been  a  U.S,  Territory  since  their  1917 
purchase  from  Denmark,  The  people 
of  these  Islands  have  been  electing  their 
own  legislators  since  annexation,  they 
have  voted  their  opinions  on  local  mat- 
ters, and  they,  too,  have  developed  a  two- 
party  system.  The  Virgin  Islands 
Legislature  has  enacted  laws  of  local  ap- 
plication, has  levied  taxes,  and  has  ap- 
propriated funds  sufficient  for  the 
ordinary  needs  of  local  government 
without  resort  to  direct  Federal  appro- 
priations. 

Here,  too.  the  governorship  has  shifted 
from  a  Federal  function  to  almost  ex- 
clusively a  local  office,  and  the  Governor 
has  become  a  part  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess in  the  islands,  with  the  authority  to 
recommend  and  veto  legislation.  The 
Virgin  Islands  have  proved  ready  for  a 
progressive  step  toward  broader  self- 
goverrunent,  and  HJl.  11777  would  ac- 
complish this  by  pro-viding  for  popular 
elections  every  2  years  for  a  Governor 
and  Lieutenant  Governor.  This  bill  has 
all  the  features  of  the  Guam  Elective 
Governor  Act,  and  I  regard  this  legisla- 
tion as  a  heartening  sign  of  our  com- 
mitment to  local  home  rule  for  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Like  the  Guamanians, 
the  Virgin  Islanders  are  ready  for  in- 
creased self-government  which  will  be 
responsive  to  local  needs,  and  I  applaud 
the  committee  for  Its  recognition  of  the 
political  maturity  of  the  people  of  these 
two  territories. 

Two  further  bills.  H.R.  13298  and  H.R. 
13277,  direct  the  apportiorunent  of  leg- 
islative districts  in  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  in  line  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  one-man,  one-vote  principle. 
On  Guam,  only  10  of  19  voting  districts 
are  represented  in  the  present  legisla- 
ture, and  the  present  system  makes  It 
possible  for  as  little  as  51  percent  of  the 
voters  to  elect  the  whole  legislature. 

In  the  Virgin  Islands,  on  the  other 
hand,  present  law  allows  each  voter  to 
cast  a  ballot  for  only  two  of  the  six  at- 
large  candidates  for  the  legislature. 
HR.  13298  and  H.R.  13277  will  provide 
for  more  equitable  election  procedures  in 
the  two  territories  in  accord  with  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment,  so  that  the  elected  legisla- 
tures will  more  truly  represent  the  total 
population. 

Once  again,  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
Committee  on  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  for  reporting  out  this  progressive 
legislation  that  broadens  democratic 
participation  in  governmental  affairs  by 
the  citizens  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  I  commend  highly  the  people 
of  the  two  territories  whose  responsible 
actions  in  local  affairs  have  merited 
them  this  recognition  of  their  capacity 
for  home  rule. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is:  Will  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  11775,  as 
amended? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRO"VIDING  i  On,  THE  POPULAR 
ELECTION  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  OP 
THE  'VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  11777)  to  provide  for  the  popular 
election  of  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJl.  117T7 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
9,  subeecUon  (d) ,  of  the  Revised  Organic  Act 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  SUt.  497,  602;  48 
tr.S.C.  1575)  Is  amended  by  deleting  its  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  sentences 
and  by  substituting  therefor  the  following: 
"If,  after  such  reconsideration,  two-thirds  ctf 
all  the  members  of  the  legislature  pass  the 
bin.  It  shall  be  a  law." 

Sec.  2.  Section  11  of  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  Stat,  497,  503; 
48  U.S.C.  1591)  Is  amended  to  read  bjb  fol- 
lows: 

"Sbc.  11.  The  executive  power  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  shall  be  vested  In  an  executive 
officer  whose  official  title  shall  be  the  'Oover- 
nor  of  the  Virgin  Islands'.  The  Governor  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  together  with  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  shall  be  elected  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  votes  cast  by  the  people  who  are 
qualified  to  vote  for  the  members  of  the  leg- 
islature of  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  Governor 
and  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  be  chosen 
Jointly,  by  the  casting  by  each  voter  of  a 
single  vote  applicable  to  both  offices.  If  no 
candidates  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  In  any  election,  on  the  fourteenth  day 
thereafter  a  nuioff  election  shall  be  held  be- 
tween the  candidates  for  Governor  and  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  receiving  the  highest  and 
second  highest  number  of  votee  cast.  The 
first  election  for  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  shall  be  held  on  November  8,  IMS. 
Thereafter,  beginning  with  the  year  1968,  the 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  b« 
elected  every  two  years  at  the  general  elec- 
tion. The  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  two  yean 
and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and 
qualified.  The  term  of  the  elected  Governor 
and  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  commence  on 
the  fifth  day  of  January  following  the  date 
of  election. 

"No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  election  to 
the  office  of  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor unless  he  Is  able  to  read  and  write  the 
EngUsh  language.  Is  and  has  been  for  five 
consecutive  years  Immediately  preceding  the 
election  a  citizen  of  the  Unltod  States  and 
a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
win  be.  at  the  time  of  taking  office,  at  least 
thirty  years  of  age.  The  Governor  shall 
maintain  his  official  residence  In  the  Govern- 
ment House  on  Saint  Thomas  during  his  in- 
cumbency, which  house  together  with  land 
appurtenant  thereto  Is  hereby  transferred 
to  the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
While  In  Balnt  Croix  the  Governor  may  re- 
side In  Government  House  on  Saint  Cralz 
free  of  rent. 

"The  Governor  shall  have  general  supervi- 
sion   and    control   of    all    the   departments. 
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bureaus,  agencies,  and  other  Imtrumentall- 

tles  5f  the  executive  branch  at  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Virgin  Islands  He  may  graxit 
pardons  and  reprieves  and  remit  fines  and 
forfeitures  for  offenses  aguinst  local  laws. 
He  may  veto  any  legislation  as  provided  in 
this  Act.  He  shall  appoint,  and  may  remove, 
all  officers  and  employees  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
or  any  other  Act  of  Congress,  or  under  the 
laws  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  shall  commis- 
sion all  officers  that  he  may  be  authorized  to 
appoint.  He  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
applicable  In  the  Virgin  Islands.  Whenever 
it  becomes  necessary,  In  case  of  disaster, 
invasion,  insurrection,  or  rebellion  or  Immi- 
nent ri.i.nger  thereof,  or  to  prevent  or  sup- 
press lawless  violence,  he  may  summon  the 
poss*-  comlT<itu.s  or  call  out  the  militia  or 
request  assistance  of  the  senior  military  or 
naval  commander  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Virgin  Islands  or  Puerto 
Rico,  which  may  be  given  at  the  discretion 
of  such  military  commander  If  not  disruptive 
of.  or  Inconsistent  with,  his  Federal  respon- 
sibilities He  may.  in  case  of  rebellion  or  in- 
vasion or  lm,mlr.ent  danger  thereof,  when 
the  public  safety  requires  It,  proclaim  the 
Islands,  or  any  parts  thereof,  under  martial 
law  The  members  of  the  legislature  shall 
meet  forthwith  on  their  own  initiative  and 
may.  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  revoke  such 
proclamation. 

■Tlie  Governor  shall  make  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  under  section  30  of  this  Act 
an  annual  report  of  the  transactions  of  the 
g'-'vernment  of  the  Virgin  Islands  for  trans- 
missions to  the  Congress  and  such  other  re- 
ports at  such  other  times  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Congress  or  under  applicable  Federal 
law  He  shall  have  the  power  to  issue  execu- 
tive orders  and  regulations  not  In  conflict 
with  any  applicable  law  He  may  recom- 
mend bll'.s  to  the  legislature  and  give  ex- 
pression to  hLs  views  on  any  matter  before 
that  b<xly 

There  Is  hereby  established  the  office  of 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
The  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  have  such 
executive  powers  and  perform  such  duties 
as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Governor 
or  prescribed  by  this  Act  or  under  the  laws 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  " 

Sec  3  Section  12  of  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  Stat.  497.  603; 
48  use  1593  1,  Is  deleted  and  replaced  by 
the  following  new  provision,  also  designated 
section  12: 

"Sec  12  The  Governor.  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, and  Acting  Governor  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  shall  be  removable  from  office  on 
impeachment  for,  and  conviction  of,  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  Impeachment 
shall  be  by  resolution  adopted  at  an  open 
session  of  the  legislature  held  not  less  than 
fifteen  days  after  introduction  of  the  resolu- 
tion The  vote  on  any  such  resolution  shall 
be  by  the  yeas  and  nays  and  the  affirmative 
votes  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  members  of 
the  legislature  shall  be  requisite  for  its  adop- 
tion Notice  of  impeachment,  which  shall 
include  the  articles  of  impeachment,  shall 
be  flliKl  b;-  the  duly  elected  presiding  officer 
of  the  leg.slature  with  the  clerk  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands  who  shall 
forthwith  cause  a  true  copy  thereof  to  be 
served  upon  the  person  impeached  The 
Judge  of  the  district  court  shall  notify  the 
chief  judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit  who  shall  as- 
sign three  Judges  of  said  circuit  to  try  the 
impeachment  at  such  time  and  at  such  place 
in  the  Virgin  Islands  as  may  be  specified  by 
said  chief  Judge  Judgment  by  such  court 
shall  be  final  and  not  reviewable  in  any 
other  court  and,  in  case  of  conviction  shall 
extend  no  further  than  removal  from  oflSce 
and   diaquaJlflcatlon   to  hold   and   enloy  any 


office  of  honor,  profit,  or  trust  under  the 
government  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  but  the 
party  Impeached,  whether  convicted  or  ac- 
quitted, shall  be  liable  to  prosecution  and 
punishment  according  to  law.  No  officer 
shall  exercise  his  official  duties  from  the  time 
he  has  been  imiieached  and  notified  thereof 
until  he  has  been  acquitted." 

Sec.  4.  Section  13  of  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (63  Stat.  497,  503; 
48  U.S.C,  1594)  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sxc,  6.  (a)  Section  14  of  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgins  Islands  (68  Stat. 
497,  504;  48  U.S.C.  1595).  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"S»c.  14.  (a)  In  case  of  the  temporary  dis- 
ability or  temporary  absence  of  the  Gover- 
nor, the  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  have  the 
powers  of  the  Governor, 

"(b)  In  case  of  a  permanent  vacancy  In 
the  office  of  Governor,  arising  by  reason  of 
the  death,  resignation,  removal  by  impeach- 
ment or  permanent  disability  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, or  the  death,  resignation  or  {lermanent 
disability  of  a  Governor-elect,  or  for  any 
other  reason,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  or 
Lieutenant  Governor-elect  shall  become  the 
Governor,  to  hold  office  for  the  imexpired 
term  and  until  his  succesor  shall  have 
been  duly  elected  and  qualified  at  the  next 
regtiJar  election  for  Governor. 

"(c)  In  case  of  the  temporary  disability  or 
temporary  absence  of  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, or  during  any  period  when  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  Is  acting  as  Gov- 
ernor, the  President  of  the  Legislature  shall 
act  as  Lieutenant  Governor. 

"(d)  In  case  of  a  permanent  vacancy  In 
the  office  of  Lieutenant  Governor,  arising  by 
reason  of  the  death,  resignation,  removal  by 
Impeachment,  or  permanent  disability  of 
the  Lieutenant  Governor,  or  because  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor-elect has  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Oov- 
emor.  the  Governor  shall  appoint  a  new 
Lieutenant  Governor,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  legislature,  to  hold  office  for 
the  unexpired  term  and  until  his  successor 
shall  have  been  duly  elected  and  qualified  at 
the  next  regular  election  for  Lieutenant 
Governor. 

"(e)  In  case  of  the  temporary  disability 
or  temporary  absence  of  both  the  Governor 
and  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  powers  of 
the  Governor  shaU  be  exercised,  as  Acting 
Governor,  by  such  person  as  the  laws  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  may  prescribe.  In  case  of  a 
permanent  vacancy  In  the  offices  of  both  the 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  office 
of  Governor  shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired 
term  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  laws 
of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"(f)  No  additional  compenaatlon  shall  be 
paid  to  any  person  acting  as  Governor  or 
Lieutenant  Ooveror  who  does  not  also  assume 
the  office  of  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor under  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

(b)  Section  15  of  the  Revised  Organic  Act 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  SUt,  487.  604;  48 
n,8.C.  1696).  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  16  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
as  amended  (68  Stat.  497.  604;  48  U  S.C. 
1597(a)).  is  amended  by  deleting  therefrom 
the  last  sentence. 

Sec.  7.  Section  20  of  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  Stat.  497.  506; 
48  U.S.C.  1592,  1598,  1641),  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  20.  The  salaries  and  travel  allow- 
ances of  the  Qovemor,  Lieutenant  Governor, 
the  heads  of  the  executive  departments,  other 
officers  and  employees  of  the  government  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  members  of  the 
legislature,  shall  be  paid  by  the  government 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  at  rates  prescribed  by 
the  laws  of  the  Virgin  Islands." 

8«c  8.  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  section  8  of  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands   (68  Stat,  497;  48 


US.C.  1561).  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"The  provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  section  2 
of  article  IV  and  section  1  of  amendment 
XTV  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  within 
the  unincorporated  territory  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  as  in  the  Umted  States  or  in  any 
State  of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  9.  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  chapter  15  of  the  General  Mili- 
tary Law  (70A  Stat.  15,  16;  10  U.S.C.  331-334) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section  336: 

"Sec.  336.  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter, 
"State"  Includes  the  Virgin  Islands."' 

Sec.  10.  Except  as  to  provisions  applicable 
to  the  election  of  the  Governor  and  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  which  provisions  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  unless  otherwise  expressly  provided 
herein,  this  Act  shall  be  effective  January  5 
1967. 

Sec.  11.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Virgin  Islands  Elective  Governor  Act". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mrs.  REID  of  niinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Reid]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  fMr.  Aspinall]. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  extend  my  remarks  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr.  O'Brien  1  and  that 
any  Member  desiring  to  do  so  may  have 
the  same  privilege. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
O'Brien]  . 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  say  I  am  grateful 
to  the  House  for  its  approval  of  HJl. 
11775,  and  I  am  grateful  to  my  colleagues 
for  their  kind  personal  remarks. 

I  would  simply  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  bill  now  under  discussion.  Hit. 
11777,  Is  identical  with  the  bill  just  ap- 
proved by  the  House  except  for  the 
geographical  application  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  the 
bill  the  House  Just  passed,  this  one,  H.R 
11777,  extends  further  autonomy  to  the 
other  of  the  two  organized  territories  of 
the  United  States  and  is  a  step  toward 
fulfillment  of  the  political  aspirations  of 
the  40,000  U.S.  citizens  residing  in  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

This  forward  step  was  logically 
planned.  Some  12  years  ago,  during  the 
consideration  of  the  Revised  Organic  Act 
of  July  12,  1954,  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
advised  the  Virgin  Islanders  that  addi- 
tional measures  of  self-government 
would  be  granted  to  them  commensurate 
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with  their  capacities  and  Indication  of 
mature  judgment.  At  the  suggestion  of 
the  committee.  In  1963  the  territorial 
legislature  held  a  convention  of  elected 
delegates  to  draft  proposed  amendments 
to  the  organic  act.  Among  those 
recommendations  were  the  ones  for  an 
elective  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor. The  present  Governor,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  voters  strongly 
endorse  this  bill. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  1954  act 
which  inter  alia  created  an  11 -member 
unicameral  legislature  and  provided  a 
means  of  covering  locally  collected  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  into  the  territorial 
treasury.  Congress  has  enacted  several 
items  of  significant  legislation,  each  ex- 
tending home  rule.  Among  these  items 
are:  Public  Law  84-177,  which.  In  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  the  islands 
as  a  potential  tourist  area,  created  the 
Virgin  Islands  National  Park  on  St. 
John;  Public  Law  85-224,  which  provided 
that  criminal  cases  would  be  tried  before 
a  jury  if  demanded  by  the  defendant  or 
by  the  Grovemment,  and  also  permitted 
the  issuance  of  revenue  bonds  for  proj- 
ects authorized  by  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture if  they  will  promote  the  public  Inter- 
est through  economic  development  of 
the  islands;  Pubhc  Law  86-289  changed 
the  convening  date  of  the  legislature, 
increased  the  per  diem  from  $10  to  $20 
during  the  legislative  session,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  territorial  attorney  general 
some  of  the  functions  of  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney; Public  Law  88-183,  which  trans- 
ferred certain  submerged  areas  bordering 
on  fast  land  to  the  territorial  govern- 
ment, and  Pubhc  Law  89-100  which  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  legislative  sal- 
aries and  expenses  by  the  local  rather 
than  the  Federal  Government. 

Subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  the 
1954  Organic  Act.  the  Virgin  Islands 
voters  have  elected  legislators,  organized 
a  two-party  system,  and  have  identified, 
discussed,  and  voted  their  opinions  on 
matters  of  local  concern.  The  legisla- 
tors, in  turn,  have  debated  the  issues,  and 
at  times  disagreed  with  the  Washington- 
appointed  Governor  in  the  maimer  of 
free  legislatures  everywhere.  They  have 
enacted  laws  of  local  application,  and 
have  levied  taxes  and  appropriated  funds 
sufficient  for  the  ordinary  needs  of  the 
local  government — without  resort  to 
direct  Federal  appropriations.  During 
the  past  decade  Virgin  Islanders  have  ac- 
cumulated sufficient  political  maturity 
and  practice  In  the  art  of  self-govern- 
ment to  eliminate  from  the  organic  act 
what  the  committee  members  feel  Is  a 
transitional  feature,  the  federally  ap- 
pointed Governor  and  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor. Members  feel  the  Virgin  Islands 
voters  are  ready,  anxious,  and  capable  to 
elect  their  executive  officers. 

Like  one  of  his  predecessors,  the  pres- 
ent Governor  Is  a  native  Virgin  Islander. 
There  are  several  strong  potential  candi- 
dates for  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor. The  voters  will  use  good  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  successors  to  the 
incumbent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  H.R.  11777 
Without  hesitation.  I  urge  its  expedl- 
Qous  enactment. 


Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  In  the  sup- 
port of  H.R.  11777,  providing  for  the 
popular  election  of  the  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

Since  the  Virgin  Islands  became  a  U.S. 
territory  in  1917,  the  governing  function 
has  been  carried  out  by  a  naval  com- 
mander-Governor or  a  federally  ap- 
pointed civilian  Governor.  Yet,  within 
this  framework,  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  have  demonstrated  their  political 
maturity  by  organizing  a  party  system 
and  electing  legislators  who  have  debated 
and  legislated  on  all  issues  of  local  con- 
cern, including  the  levying  of  taxes  and 
appropriation  of  funds  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  the  local  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  H.R.  11777 
would  be  another  step  in  furthering  the 
participation  of  the  people  of  the  Virghi 
Islands  in  their  government.  The  desire 
of  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to 
select  their  own  chief  executive  through 
the  democratic  process  of  free  elections 
has  been  expressed  repeatedly,  publicly 
and  officially  through  the  Virgin  Islands 
Constitutional  Convention.  The  legisla- 
tion has  been  the  subject  of  extensive 
hearings  conducted  in  all  three  Virgin 
Islands — St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  St. 
John — by  the  Virgin  Islands  Constitu- 
tional Convention  and  has  been  over- 
whelmingly endorsed  by  the  people  of 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

This  legislation  providing  for  the  pop- 
ular election  of  the  Governor  and  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  the  Virgin  islands  is 
a  meritorious  step  and  a  privilege  which 
has  been  earned  by  the  people  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  legislation, 
and  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  on  her  state- 
ment and  the  committee  for  its  action, 
as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee who  is  retiring  from  Congress,  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Leo  O'Brien. 

I  am  familiar  with  this  problem  in 
the  Caribbean,  as  I  was  in  the  case  of 
Guam,  not  only  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  but  because 
I  have  visited,  met  personally,  and  known 
some  of  the  people  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
Assembly,  with  the  regained  vitality  of 
these  islands  and  their  relatively  new 
U.S.  type  and  granted  legislature.  I 
strongly  support  this  blU  and  recom- 
mend that  it  do  pass. 

Mrs,  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  legislation.  This  is  an- 
other step  In  giving  to  the  people  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  a  bigger  voice  In  handling 
their  own  affairs.  It  is  true  that  the 
American  citizens  who  live  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  have  not  been  citizens  of  this 
country  as  long  as  those  of  certain  other 


areas  under  the  American  flag.  But  they 
are  good  and  loyal  citizens  of  this  country 
and  have  earned  the  right  to  elect  their 
owTi  Gtovemor. 

This  bill,  together  with  the  bill  increas- 
ing the  size  of  their  legislature,  will  en- 
able the  people  who  live  on  the  islands, 
known  as  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States,  an  opportunity  to  become 
an  integral  part  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  rules  be 
suspended  and  that  this  bill  be  passed, 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  11777,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  popular  election  of  the  Governor  of 
the  Virgin  Islands.  For  many  years  I 
have  been  interested  in  providing  maxi- 
mum local  self-government  for  the  good 
Americans  who  live  In  the  beautiful  Vir- 
gin Islands.  They  are  fine  people  in  the 
best  traditions  of  our  country,  fully  qual- 
ified to  fulfill  the  responsibilities  that 
this  law  would  impose  upon  them.  It  is 
my  hope  that  before  many  years  go  by 
they  may  also  find  a  way  to  participate 
in  the  election  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  representation  in 
the  House  and  Senate  of  our  national 
Congress.  I  have  introduced  legislation 
to  accomplish  these  objectives  and  would 
welcome  constructive  suggestions  as  to 
methods  of  improving  my  proposals,  or 
others  which  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  may  suggest. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
11777. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REAPPORTIONMENT  OP  LEGISLA- 
TURE OF  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  13277)  to  amend  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  provide 
for  the  reapportionment  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  13277 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  effec- 
tive January  1.  1967.  section  5(b)  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (48 
n.S.C.  1571(b)),  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  The  legislature  shall  be  composed  of 
fifteen  members  to  be  known  as  senatora 
The  apportiorunent  of  the  legislature  shall 
be  as  provided  by  the  laws  ol  the  Virgin 
Islands :  Provided,  That  such  apportionment 
shall  not  deny  to  any  person  In  the  Virgin 
Islands  the  equal  protection  of  the  law :  and 
Provided  further,  lliat  every  voter  In  any  dis- 
trict election  or  at  large  election  shall  be 
permitted  to  vote  for  the  whole  niunber  of 
persons  to  be  elected  In  that  district  election 
or  at  large  election  as  the  case  may  be.  Until 
the  legislature  shall  provide  otherwise,  the 
apportiorunent  of  the  legislature  shall  re- 
main as  It  Is  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
second  proviso  of  this  section  shall  be  effec- 
tive upon  enactment." 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mrs  REIQaf  Illinois.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 

demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered 

The  eentleman  from  Colorado  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tle'Aoman  from  Illinois  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
my.self  .such  lime  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  thi.-^  bill  has  a  two-fold 
purpose.  It  amends  the  Virgin  Islands 
Organic  Act  to  provide  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  legislature  from  11  to  15 
members  and  It  creates  a  difTerent  sys- 
tem of  reapportionment. 

The  executive  communication  from 
the  Secretary-  of  ihe  Interior  recom- 
mended apportionment  in  a  manner  to 
be  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands but  with  certain  provisos.  In  Its 
amended  form  the  bill  increases  the 
membership  of  the  legislature  from  11  to 
15,  effective  on  January  1.  1967.  and  pro- 
vides that  five  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture shall  be  elected  from  the  district  of 
St  Croix,  five  from  the  district  of  St. 
Tnoma-s,  one  from  the  district  of  St. 
John,  and  four  from  at  large  until  the 
legl.slature  decide.s  otherwise. 

The  additional  four  seats  in  the  legis- 
lature will  help  the  members  to  perform 
their  duties  more  effectively.  The  In- 
crease m  population,  tourism,  and  eco- 
nomic activity  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Organic  .Act  In  19.54  has  literally 
swamped  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture. The  four  additional  legislators 
will  ease  the  siiuation  considerably.  Al- 
though the  population  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands is  only  some  40.000  it  is  divided 
among  the  three  major  islands  and  the 
legislature  handles  all  local  as  well  as  ter- 
ritorial functions.  Therefore,  there  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  detailed  work  to 
be  done.  The  expejxses  of  the  legisla- 
ture are  borne  by  the  territorial  govern- 
ment so  no  additional  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  is  involved. 

The  voters  of  the  Virgin  Islands  have 
been  building  toward  this  legislation  for 
a  number  of  years.  They  have  expressed 
concern  over  the  existing  provisions  of 
the  statute  which  permitted  the  election 
of  two  legislators  from  each,  St,  Thomas 
and  St  Croix,  one  from  St  John,  and  six 
from  at  large  Their  chief  concern  was 
over  their  entitlement  to  vote  for  only 
two  of  the  six  candidates-at-large.  This 
re.strlction  they  claimed  prevented  the 
development  of  strong  party  responsi- 
bility. 

The  Virgin  Islands  political  parties  are 
affiliated  with  the  U.S.  political  parties. 
Only  the  Democratic  is  represented  in 
the  legislature  but  it  is  split  into  two  fac- 
tions on  a  6-to-5  basis.  Thus,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  issues  are  debated  as 
warmly  as  if  both  major  mainland  par- 
ties were  Involved. 

H  R.  13277.  as  amended,  is  a  long  step 
toward  reapportionment  in  keeping  with 
the  US  Supreme  Court  decision  on  the 
one-man.  one-vote  principle.  It  goes 
further  than  a  recent  recommendation  by 
the  constitutional  convention  in  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  In  that  it  increases  the  num- 


ber of  legislators  and  provides  for  reap- 
portionment. The  constitutional  con- 
vention recommended  reapportionment 
but  on  the  existing  11 -member  basis. 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  will  become  effec- 
tive on  January  1,  1967,  but  after  that 
date  If  the  legislature  wishes  to  do  so  It 
may  reapportion  Its  members  as  it  sees 
fit,  providing  such  reapportionment  Is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  are  applicable  to 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  enactment 
of  H.R.  13277  In  Its  amended  form.  I  as- 
sure you  It  meets  with  the  approval  of 
a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  handling  this  legis- 
lation, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  O'Brien]. 

Mr.  OBRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  has  covered  very 
clearly  and  fully  the  purposes  of  this  bill. 
It  seems  to  me  in  view  of  the  actions 
taken  earlier  today  and  In  the  past,  In 
the  extension  of  home  rule,  that  we 
should  by  aH  means  enable  the  legisla- 
ture to  reapportion  Its  own  districts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  so  sure  that  we 
are  conferring  upon  them  an  unmixed 
blessing.  The  problems  that  some  of  our 
legislatures  on  the  malrJand  have  had 
with  reapportionment  Indicate  It  may 
very  well  be  that  our  brethren  In  the 
Virgin  Islands  could  find  the  courts  do- 
ing the  final  job  for  them. 

We  do  think  we  have  made  a  practical 
approach  to  the  problem  of  one-man, 
one-vote,  without  completely  destroying 
the  island  Identity  In  the  Virgin  Islands. 
It  is  true  that  the  Island  of  St.  John 
Is  much  smaller  In  population  than  the 
two  larger  islands,  but  there  is  a  feeling 
among  all  the  people  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands that  that  small  isltmd  should  have 
a  representative  in  the  legislature.  This 
is  made  easier  by  enlarging  the  member- 
ship of  the  legislature  from  11  to  15. 

That  enlargement  also  will  enable  the 
legislature  to  deal  with  the  various  com- 
plex and  sophisticated  problems  which 
have  developed  with  their  advancing 
economy. 

There  Is  at  least  1,000  percent  more 
work  for  the  legislature  now  than  there 
was  In  the  days  when  the  Virgin  Islands 
lived  largely  on  the  gold  of  the  mainland. 
In  this  legislation  we  are  doing  what 
we  have  done  so  often  in  the  past — 
granting  additional  home  rule  to  people 
who  have  proved  they  can  operate  under 
It. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
13277,  providing  for  the  enlargement  and 
reapportionment  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

This  legislation  recognizes  the  wishes 
of  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  as 
expressed  by  the  recommendation  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. It  recognizes  our  territorial  re- 
sponsibilities to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  extend 
the  principles  of  meaningful  self-govern- 
ment. 


Experience  under  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  of  1954  has  shown  the  political  ma- 
turity  of  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Enlargement  of  the  membership  to  15 
members  will  permit  the  legislature  to 
more  effectively  discharge  its  responsi. 
bilities  to  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
HJl.  13277. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Morton]. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill,  which  deals  with 
the  legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  bill  just  passed,  which  deals  with  the 
election  of  a  Governor  in  the  Virgin 
Islands.  The  Virgin  Islands  by  any 
yardstick  which  can  be  used  to  measure 
growth  and  progress  have  done  an  ex- 
ceptional job  under  the  administrations 
which  have  been  appointed  by  the 
President. 

I  should  like  to  give  credit  to  the 
present  Governor  and  the  present  legis- 
lature for  the  job  they  have  done  In  re- 
cent times  in  improving  the  way  of  life 
in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

It  might  be  asked,  because  of  that: 
If  it  has  been  so  good,  why  change  it? 

One  of  the  questions  which  was  raised 
frequently  in  the  hearings  before  the 
subcommittee  on  this  bill  was  the  ques- 
tion of  the  quality  of  representation  to 
be  obtained  under  this  bill  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  quality  of  the  candidates  for 
Governor,  if  the  people  were  given  the 
opportimity  to  elect  their  own  Governor, 
a  subject  dealt  with  by  legislation  pre- 
viously passed. 

The  answer  which  came  back  was  al- 
ways the  same:  That  there  was  no 
question  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were 
testifying.  In  both  cases,  that  the  type 
of  people  voted  in  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Virgin  Islands  would  be  of  the 
highest  order.  I  believe  we  left  the 
hearings  with  that  general  impression, 
and  it  was  partly  due  to  this  impression 
that  we  voted  to  report  the  bills  to  the 
committee  and  subsequently  to  the 
House. 

The  question  of  the  size  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  Virgin  Islands  was  one  which 
concerned  many  of  us.  I  for  one  be- 
lieved that  the  former  11 -man  legisla- 
ture was  not  big  enough  to  handle  not 
just  the  representative  phase  of  the  job 
but  also  the  committee  work  and  In 
exercising  of  normal  legislative  over- 
sight over  the  program  which  they 
enacted. 

The  idea  that  15  people  would  be  a 
better  number  for  the  legislature  seemed 
to  take  hold  when  It  was  suggested. 

With  the  situation  in  the  Caribbean  as 
it  is.  a  "tinder  box,"  and  with  Cuba  and 
all  that  It  is,  this  new  step  in  the  exer- 
cise of  self-government  by  an  island  peo- 
ple is  certainly  one  which  is  excellent  In 
the  face  of  all  the  circumstances  external 
to  the  Virgin  Islands  as  well  as  all  the 
circumstances  which  exist  within  that 
territory. 

Therefore,  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
and  urge  that  the  House  accept  tWs  leg- 
islation as  they  have  the  legislation  im- 
mediately preceding  It.  We  are  again 
enlarging  the  acope  of  freedom.  We  are 
providing  a  better  framework  for  the  ex- 
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erclse  of  the  responsibility  of  self-gov- 
ernment for  American  citizens  who  do 
not  live  here  in  the  contiguous  48  States 
or  in  the  States  of  Alaska  or  Hawaii. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  fine  move  on  the 
part  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  begin- 
ning I  want  to  say  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks  and  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  them.  I  am  even 
wondering  if  maybe  the  legislative  dis- 
tricts, in  spite  of  the  relatively  small 
number  of  people,  should  not  be  ex- 
panded even  further  toward  the  end  of 
geographical  representation.  However, 
while  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill,  I  pri- 
marily rise  for  a  point  of  information 
based  on  the  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insulsw  Affairs,  where  in 
his  opening  remarks  he  said  there  is  only 
one  party  that  functions  here  but  there 
is  "division"  within  that  party.  I  sub- 
mit that  there  is  division  within  the  ma- 
jority party  here  in  the  United  States 
to  the  point  where  sometimes  you  cannot 
recognize  one  from  the  other.  Indeed, 
there  is  an  alleged  division  within  the 
minority  party.  Is  the  word  "demo- 
cratic" spelled  with  a  capital  D? 

My  question  to  you  or  to  the  chairman 
of  the  conmiittee  is  this:  Is  there  any- 
thing in  this  bill  that  would  preclude  the 
establishing,  or  origination  of,  or  the  de- 
velopment of  a  regular  two-party  sys- 
tem, whether  it  be  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans or  Christlsm  Socialists  versus 
Constitutional  Patriots,  or  some  other 
party:  whatever  the  label  might  be,  un- 
der this  system  of  government,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  a  unicameral  legislature? 

Mr.  MORTON.  On  the  contrary,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman,  the  very  op- 
posite is  true.  I  believe  the  development 
of  the  districts  in  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  legisla- 
ture along  with  the  opportunity  to  elect 
their  own  Governor  will  encourage  the 
development  of  a  two-party  system.  It 
Is  my  firm  belief  that  it  takes  elections 
and  political  activity  to  provide  the  basis 
for  a  political  party's  development  and 
strength.  I  believe  the  districting  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  the  opportunity  to 
elect  more  people  to  Its  legislature  and 
to  elect  a  governor  will  encourage  It. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  does  not 
mean  the  difference  between  the  ADA'ers 
and  the  Dixiecrats,  for  example? 

Mr.  MORTON.  No,  I  do  not  mean 
that  at  all.  People  naturally  divide 
themselves  into  different  political  points 
of  view.  Any  population  will  naturally 
do  that.  The  only  way  they  can  do  that 
Is  to  have  political  activity.  There  must 
be  the  opportunity  for  debate.  The  basis 
of  American  politics  is  free  debate,  as 
we  find  here  in  the  House  so  many  times, 
among  men  of  good  will. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
nian.  I  happened  to  be  there  when  they 
were  having  their  territorial  convention 
In  December  1964.  I  was  camped  out 
«a  the  Department  of  the  Interior  con- 
trolled seashore  shoreline  which  encom- 


passes the  Island  of  St.  John.  These 
people  su-e  divided,  in  my  opiiUon,  into 
what  we  refer  to  back  here  as  conserva- 
tives and  liberals.  The  conservatives  are 
very  concerned  lest  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  will  take  over  the  entire  is- 
land as  they  have  already  taken  over  the 
seashores.  I  would  hope  certainly  that 
they  have,  first,  the  right  to  form  parties 
of  their  choice  based  on  dialog  and  de- 
bate and  even  some  good  strong  party 
might  spill  over  there  into  the  Virgin 
Islands  from  the  continent  if  we  give 
them  more  and  more  trusteeship. 

Finally,  second.  I  have  another  ques- 
tion I  would  like  very  much  to  raise,  that 
Is,  the  question  of  geographic  distribu- 
tion. If  I  understand  it  correctly,  until 
such  time  as  they  redistrict  themselves 
under  the  one-person,  one-vote  rule, 
they  will  just  have  one  representative  or 
one  senator,  I  believe  they  call  it.  from 
the  Island  of  St.  John,  because  it  is  by 
far  the  least  in  population.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MORTON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  does  the  gentle- 
man feel  that  this  is  adequate  in  view 
of  the  additional  at-large  representatives 
and  that  they  can  also  participate  in  it? 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman,  based  upon  his 
visits,  knows  that  at  the  present  time, 
they  only  have  one  Senator. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Yes,  I  know  that  they 
only  have  one  Senator. 

This  question  was  raised  In  committee, 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
Personally,  I  was  a  little  uncomfortable 
with  this  situation,  but  the  door  for  re- 
apportioning themselves  is  wide  open.  I 
believe  that  because  we  cannot  solve  it 
any  other  way,  due  to  the  population 
discrepancy,  we  have  to  solve  It  In  a  prac- 
tical manner,  as  between  St.  John  and 
the  other  islands. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  the  gentleman 
means  the  discrepancy  that  was  made  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  MORTON.  No.  I  mean  because 
St.  John  is  so  much  smaller  in  popula- 
tion, it  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with  15 
members  of  the  legislature  in  any  other 
way  than  the  maimer  in  which  we  have 
dealt  with  it  in  this  bill.  However,  we 
left  the  door  open  so  they  can  reappor- 
tion themselves.  Personally,  I  do  not  like 
the  at-large  business  very  much.  I  would 
prefer  that  all  of  them  some  day  be 
elected  from  specific  districts.  When 
this  happens  It  well  may  be  that  the 
island  of  St.  John  would  be  entitled  to 
more  representation.  But  at  the  present 
time  this  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield  further,  if  this  bill 
does  pass,  they  will,  if  they  should  have 
an  outstanding  candidate,  be  able  to  have 
an  additional  senator  from  St.  John, 
provided  he  is  elected  at  large  by  the 
populace  of  the  other  two  islands. 

Mr.  MORTON.     Oh,  absolutely. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MORTON.  They  could  furnish 
all  of  the  at-large  candidates,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  if  they  have  the  people  with 
which  to  do  it. 


Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  IMr.  Berry  1. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  commend  the  committee  upon  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  floor  for  House  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado that  the  House  stispend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  13277,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) , 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  as 
amended  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ELECTION  OP  GUAM  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  13298)  to  amend  the  Organic  Act 
of  Guam,  and  to  authorize  the  legisla- 
ture thereof  to  provide  by  law  for  the 
election  of  its  members  from  election 
districts. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  13296 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress,  assembled.  That  sec- 
tlon  10  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Quam  (48 
tJ.S.C.  1423),  Is  amended  to  read  a«  foUowB: 

"Sk:.  10,  (a)  The  legislative  power  and 
authority  of  Quam  shall  be  vested  In  a  leg- 
islature, consisting  of  a  single  house,  to  be 
designated  the  'Legislature  of  Guam,'  herein 
referred  to  as  the  legislature. 

"(b)  The  legislature  shall  be  comp>06ed  of 
not  to  exceed  twenty-one  members  elected  at 
large,  or  elected  from  legislative  districts, 
or  elected  In  part  at  large  and  In  part  from 
legislative  districts,  as  the  laws  of  Guam 
may  direct:  Provided,  That  any  districting 
and  any  apportionment  pursuant  to  this 
authorization  and  provided  for  by  the  laws 
of  Guam  shall  not  deny  to  any  person  in 
Guam  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws:  And 
provided  further.  That  In  any  elections  to 
the  legislature,  every  elector  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  for  the  whole  number  of  at- 
large  candidates  to  be  elected,  and  every 
elector  residing  In  a  legislative  district  thSLlI 
be  permitted  to  vote  for  the  whole  number 
of  candidates  to  be  elected  within  that 
district. 

"(c)  The  laws  of  Guam  shall  not  alter  the 
manner  In  which  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture are  to  be  elected  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  more  often  than 
at  ten-year  intervals:  Provided,  That  any 
districting  and  related  apportionment  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  based  upon 
the  then  most  recent  Federal  population 
census  of  Guam,  and  any  such  districting 
and  apportionment  shall  be  reexamined  fol- 
lowing each  successive  Federal  population 
census  of  Guam  and  shall  be  modified.  If 
necessary,  to  be  oonslstcnt  with  that  census. 

"(d)  General  elections  to  the  legislature 
shall  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the 
first  Monday  in  November,  biennially  in 
even-numbered  years.  The  legislature  in  all 
respects  shall  be  organized  and  shall  sit  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  Guam." 

Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  and  subject  to  the  condi- 
tiotLs  and  requirements  of  section  10  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  Guam,  as  amended  by  section 
1  hereof,  the  laws  of  Guam  shall  be  amended 
to  make  provision  for  the  manner  of  the 
election  of  members  of  the  legislature.  Until 
the  laws  of  Guam  shall  make  such  provision, 
the  legislature  shall  remain  as  it  is  upon 
the  date  of  enactznent  of  this  blU, 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mrs.  REID  of  nilnols.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  a-s  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  am  in  favor  of  the  en- 
actment of  H  R.  13298.  a  bill  which  wiU 
IX'rmit  the  Guam  Legislature  to  district 
the  territory,  and  apfwrtion  Itself  ac- 
cording to  its  wislies  but  subject  to  the 
provLslon  that  neither  the  districting  or 
apportionment  shall  deny  to  any  person 
on  the  Island  the  equal  protection  of  the 
law. 

When  the  orcanlc  act  of  1950  was  en- 
a.cted.  our  com.mlttee  felt  that  the  21- 
mem.ber  unicameral  legislature,  elected 
at  large,  could  adequately  represent  the 
small,  compact — 206  square  miles — Island 
with  a  population  of  some  35,000,  ex- 
cluding the  military.  Like  other  areas 
under  the  US.  flag  the  civilian  popula- 
tion ha.s  increased  to  47.000  to  which 
may  be  added  at  least  another  20,000  to 
25.000  military  personnel.  Sixteen  years 
ago  the  21  legislators  elected  at  large 
represented  rural  and  urban  area  fairly 
equally  Such  is  not  the  case  today. 
Several  rural  areas  have  no  representa- 
tion at  all.  while  the  three  urban  com- 
munities are  possibly  overrepresented. 
There  are  19  election  districts  for  some 
20  COT  eligible  voters  of  whom  16.200 
voted  in  the  most  recent  election.  Only 
10  of  19  districts  are  represented  in  the 
eik'hth.  the  incumbent  legislature.  This 
ab.v^nce  of  representation  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  f'iehth  leirislature  The  present 
speaker  advi.sed  the  committee  the  aver- 
age number  of  districts  represented  In 
the  eichth  legislative  session  stands  at 
11.  Removing  the  election-at-large  re- 
quirement of  the  pre.sent  statute  and 
permitfinsr  election  by  districts  will  allow 
the  legislature  to  bring  about  a  greater 
eouallty  of  representation,  which  is  a 
hallmark  of  sound  government.  It  will 
also  encourage  the  voters  of  each  district 
to  concentrate  on  the  capabilities  of  the 
district  candidat.es  rather  than  to  have 
to  weich  the  merits  of  ever>'  candidate 
who  presents  himself 

Mr  Speaker,  you  will  notice  that  we 
completely  rewrote  H  R  13298  in  com- 
.mittee.  We  believe  its  provisions  now 
i=rive  assurance  that  the  principle  of  one 
man,  one  vote  will  be  applicable  inas- 
much as  everv  voter  In  every  district 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  the  whole 
number  of  persons  to  be  elected  from 
the  district  at  that  election  as  well  as  sdl 
the  candidates  running  at  large,  if  there 
are  any. 

This  i.s  perm.l.ssive  legislation.  Possi- 
bly the  Guam  Legislature  and  the  Guam 
voters  will  decide  against  districting.  I 
would  be  surprised  if  they  did  but  this 
bili  places  the  responsibility  in  their 
hands  Two  years  ago  Congress  paissed 
leg'slation  permitting  the  Government 
of  Guam  to  pay  the  expenses  of  its  legis- 
lators The  time  is  now  ripe  to  let  the 
voters  decide  the  manner  In  which  the 
iegLsiators  shall  be  elected. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  O'Brien],  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  handling  the  legislation. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
address  myself  briefly  to  this  bill.  It  is 
much  simpler  than  the  Virgin  Islands  bill 
that  was  just  disposed  of  because  here 
we  are  merely  giving  to  the  people  of 
Guam  an  opportunity  if  they  desire  it 
to  reapportion  their  legislative  districts. 
All  of  their  legislators  are  presently 
elected  at  large.  Perhaps  in  a  compact 
area  such  as  Gutun  that  is  all  right.  But 
if  they  desire  to  move  into  districts  as 
we  have  in  the  mainland,  this  bill  will 
give  that  authority. 

We  have  no  island  problem  such  as  we 
have  with  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  I 
think  we  can  approve  this  bill  without 
any  difficulty. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
supporting  the  passage  of  H.R.  13298,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  territorial  legislature 
of  Guam  to  provide  by  law  for  the  elec- 
tion of  some  or  all  of  its  members  by 
election  districts. 

Since  World  War  n  the  people  of 
Guam  have  experienced  seemingly  un- 
limited growth  economically,  politically 
and  socially.  I  daresay  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  helped 
foster  the  growth  of  Guam.  The  Con- 
gress has  done  so  by  legislative  enact- 
ments which  extended  the  principle  of 
self-autonomy  to  the  people  of  Guam. 
H.R.  13298.  is  a  fiu-ther  extension  of  this 
principle. 

The  extension  of  this  principle  to  the 
people  of  Guam  as  American  citizens  is 
in  keeping  with  our  responsibilities  to 
promote  the  principle  of  self  determi- 
nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  support  of  this  legislation  and 
I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor)  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
fourth  bill  referred  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  territories  of  our 
country. 

Guam  has  made  remarkable  progress 
since  we  originally  gave  them  the  right 
to  elect  their  own  legislature.  It  Is  very 
evident  that  instead  of  being  a  burden  as 
many  territories  are  to  other  nations, 
Guam  now  is  self-sufficient.  They  are 
proud  American  citizens.  One  of  the 
rights  of  American  citizens  Is  to  elect 
their  own  legislature.  The  people  of 
Guam  are  very,  very  cognizant  of  this 
fact  and  the  elections  that  have  taken 
place  on  the  island  have  been  very  spir- 
ited, indicating  that  they  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  their  gov- 
ernment. 

With  the  House  passage  today  of  the 
bill  permitting  the  people  of  Guam  to 
elect  their  own  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  with  the  bill  we  are  now 
considering  this  will  be  a  great  step  for- 
ward, not  only  for  those  who  live  In  these 
territories,  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  be 
a  great  step  forward  in  the  history  of  our 
coimtry  in  that  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  cognizant  of   its  citizens 


wherever  they  may  be — and  that  when 
they  show  that  they  have  measured  up  to 
the  privileges  of  citizenship  that  this 
Congress  will  give  them  increased  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  the  rules  be 
suspended  and  that  this  bill  be  passed 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Craley],  sponsor  of  the 
legislation,  and  one  who  has  dedicated 
his  efforts  to  the  people  of  these  faraway 
islands. 

Mr.  CRALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  is 
proud  to  bring  this  bill  up  for  considera- 
tion this  afternoon.  It  is  one  of  four 
pieces  of  legislation  which  extend  addi- 
tional home  rule  to  our  unincorporated 
territories,  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. We  have  carefully  studied  the 
needs  and  desirability  of  recommending 
enactment  of  HJl.  13298.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  the  American  citizens  on 
Guam  are  capable  of  performing  the 
duties  detailed  by  this  bill. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Guam 
Organic  Act  of  1950,  the  21  members  of 
the  unicameral  legislature  have  been 
elected  at  large.  Although  the  island  is 
small  in  area  there  is  a  growing  need  for 
providing  election  districts  so  that  the 
rural  as  well  as  urban  communities  will 
have  representation  in  the  territorial 
legislature.  Presently  only  10  of  the  19 
local  voting  districts  have  representa- 
tion. From  the  first  to  the  incmnbent 
eighth  legislature,  the  average  number 
of  local  districts  represented  has  l)een 
11. 

Based  on  testimony  from  the  members 
of  the  legislature,  the  Governor,  the 
Office  of  Territories  on  our  visit  to  Guam 
last  fall,  our  committee  was  convinced 
that  permitting  election  by  districts  will 
allow  the  voters  to  enjoy  a  greater  equal- 
ity of  representation  than  that  presently 
found  in  the  legislature.  It  will  also  en- 
courage the  voters  from  each  district  to 
analyze  the  merits  of  the  few  candidates 
from  that  district  rather  than  learn 
about  all  candidates  in  the  field. 

I  was  on  Guam  twice  last  year.  On 
each  occasion  I  was  told  that  the  at- 
large  election  system  made  it  possible  for 
a  slight  shift  in  the  attitude  of  the  voters 
to  change  the  entire  makeup  of  the 
legislature. 

To  carry  this  weakness  to  its  ultimate, 
under  the  present  system  50' 2  percent 
of  the  voters  could  elect  all  21  at-large 
members  of  the  legislature,  thereby 
denying  direct  representation  to  the 
other  49  V2  percent  of  the  voters.  Elec- 
tion by  districts  will  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood of  eliminating  the  minority  party 
from  representation  in  the  legislature. 

Guam  has  a  two-party  system  with  a 
13-to-7  breakdown  in  the  eighth  legis- 
latiu-e.  There  is  one  vacancy.  TMs 
has  not  always  been  the  case,  however. 
In  four  of  the  legislatures  the  minority 
party  has  had  no  representation. 

We  all  realize  that  this  is  not  the 
democratic  way.  Under  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  13298  the  Guam  Legislature  may 
district  the  island  and  apportion  Itself 
as  It  believes  proper  but  with  a  require- 
ment that  every  person  in  Guam  shall  be 
guaranteed  the  equal  protection  of  tha 
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laws.  Each  voter  in  each  district  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  for  the  whole  nimiber 
of  persons  to  be  elected  from  the  district 
at  that  election  as  well  as  the  whole 
number  of  candidates  to  be  elected  at 
large — if  there  are  any.  Thus  the  bill 
gives  further  assurance  of  the  "one  man, 
one  vote"  principle. 

Again  this  Is  but  another  indication  of 
our  confidence  in  the  political  maturity 
of  the  people  of  Guam,  for  it  will  extend 
to  these  people  another  opportunity  In 
self-government. 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
Chairman  Aspinall  and  to  Mr.  O'Brien 
for  their  kind  cooperation,  help,  and 
understanding  during  the  past  16 
months. 

I  also  extend  my  appreciation  to  my 
fellow  colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
ranking  minority  member.  Mr.  Saylor, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  heartily  In  accord 
with  the  principles  set  forth  In  HJR, 
13298,  as  amended,  and  look  forward  to 
its  expeditious  enactment. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  13298. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


McDowell 

McBwen 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Mackie 

Madden 

Martin.  Ala, 

Matblas 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Mlze 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosber 

Moss 

Nix 

Olsen,  Mont. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 


Ottlnger 

Pike 

Poage 

Powell 

Purcell 

Randall 

Reld.  NT. 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rodlno 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

8t.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Scott 

Shrtvep 

Sickles 

Staggers 


Stalbaum 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Sweeney 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thompson.  Tex 
Toll 
Tupper 
UUman 
Vlgorlto 
Walker,  Miss. 
Watklns 
Watson 
Watts 
Whalley 
Williams 
WUlls 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
roUcall  294  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SALE  OF  PARTICIPATIONS  IN  GOV- 
ERNMENT AGENCY  LOAN  POOLS 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  852,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EvldenUy  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  f  aUed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  99] 

H^IifL  ^  '*  °*™*  Hansen,  Idaho 

W«.  Sf 'i.^  Hansen.  Wash. 

v^r,  i  Dickinson  Harsha 

BUtnlk  Dlggs  Harvey,  Ind. 

te  °°^  Harvey,  Mich. 

^^  Downing  Hawkins 

Brooks  Duncan,  Oreg.  Hays 

Burleson  Edwards.  Ala,  Helstoskl 

SSn  ^*  Ellsworth  Henderson 

Cabeu  Parbsteln  Herlong 

CfthlU  Parnsley  Holland 

Cameron  Pelghan  Howard 

cJitV  ^""""^^  Hungate 

C»Uer  Flood  Huot 

y.ntu  Pogarty  irwin 

Ford,  Jacobs 


Clark 

Clevenger 

Colmer 

Conyers 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Oonnan 

C?urtl* 

btddarto 

Digue 

I>ualels 

b»vli.wia 


Oerald  R.  Jennings 

P^ser  Jones,  Mo. 

Pulton.  Tenn.  Jones,  N.C. 

Olalmo  Komegay 

Gilbert  Kupferman 

Goodell  Landrum 

Green.  Oxeg.  Leggett 

Grtflllths  Long,  La. 

Hagan,  Oa.  McCarthy 

HaUeck  McClory 

Halpem  McOade 


SALE  OP  PARTICIPATIONS  IN  GOV- 
ERNMENT AGENCY  LOAN  POOLS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  853 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on   the  State  of   the 
XTnlon  for  the  consideration  of  the  bin  (H.R. 
14544)  to  promote  private  financing  of  ca-edlt 
needs   and   to   provide   for   an   efficient   and 
orderly  method  of  liquidating  financial  as- 
sets held  by  Federal  credit  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes.    After  general  debate  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be  eqxiaUy 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Conunlttee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit.     After   the   passage   of   H.R.    14544    it 
shall  be  in  order  In  the  House  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bUl  (S.  8283)  and  to 
move   to   strike   out  all   after  the  enacting 
clause  of  said  Senate  blU  and  to  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained  In  H.R 
14544  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Yotmo]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Smith],  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  852  pro- 
vides for  consideration  of  H.R.  14544  a 
bill  to  promote  private  financing  of  credit 
needs  and  to  provide  for  an  efficient  and 
orderly  method  of  liquidating  financial 
assets  held  by  Federal  credit  agencies, 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  resolutiori 
provides  an  open  rule  with  4  hours  of 
general  debate.  After  passage  of  H.R. 
14544,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  take  S.  3283 
from  the  Speaker's  table,  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate 


bill  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  House- 
passed  language, 

H.R.  14544  permits  the  injection  bi 
private  capital  and  private  financing  into 
certain  of  the  dh-ect  Federal  lending  pro- 
grams. This  purpose  is  accomplished  by 
permitting  the  agency  affected  to  trans- 
fer obligations  held  by  it  to  a  pool  or 
pools  under  the  management  of  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association. 
Private  investors  would,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  be  permitted  to  pur- 
chase shares  in  this  pool. 

The  sale  of  such  shares  would  be  cred- 
ited to  the  account  of  the  agencies  whose 
obligations  make  up  the  pool.  In  every 
instance  where  such  a  participation  pool 
were  to  be  established,  authorization  for 
the  transfer  of  obligations  would  have 
to  be  contained  in  an  appropriation  act, 
thus  providing  Congress  with  continuous 
supervision  and  control  over  the  gross 
amounts  as  well  as  the  manner  of  such 
sales. 

In  many  instances  agencies  having  au- 
thority to  make  direct  sales  of  their  ob- 
ligations, such  as  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, and  others  having  the  au- 
thority to  establish  participation  pools, 
such  as  the  Veterans'  Administration,  are 
permitted  on  the  sale  of  such  loans  or 
participations  to  relend  such  moneys 
without  additional  congressional  ap- 
proval. The  Participation  Sales  Act  of 
1966  would,  in  effect,  prevent  this  end 
run  around  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  thus  subject  such  agency  loan 
expenditures  to  congressional  control. 

The  bill  would  in  fact  strengthen  con- 
gressional control  over  direct  lending 
programs.  No  longer  will  the  perpetual 
motion,  direct  loan  revolving  funds  be 
permitted  to  revolve  without  the  inter- 
cession of  congressional  approval. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Nation  has 
enjoyed  unprecedented  prosperity  over 
the  past  few  years,  it  Is  also  true  that 
the  legitimate  and  competing  needs  for 
the  public  doUar  cannot  be  uniformly 
satisfied  through  continued  reliance  on 
traditional  techniques  of  public  financ- 
ing. It  is  essential  that  we  tap  the  great 
financial  resources  of  the  private  market 
if  we  are  to  attain  the  Great  Society 
goals.  H.R.  14544  wiU  provide  the  sub- 
stitution of  private  financing  for  certain 
direct  loan  programs  and  release  pubUc 
dollars  to  continue  urgently  needed  pub- 
lic programs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  852  in  order  that  H.R. 
14544  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  852 
makes  In  order  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
14544,  sale  of  participations  in  Govern- 
ment agency  loan  pools.  The  resolution 
provides  for  4  hours  of  general  debate. 
It  Is  an  open  rule,  Polnte  of  order  are 
not  waived,  although  this  was  requested. 
There  may  be  several  places  in  the  bill 
where  a  point  of  order  can  be  raised  on 
the  basis  of  a  standing  committee  making 
an  appropriation  which  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  do  under  the  provisions  of  rule 
XXI,  clause  4  of  the  rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  testimony  before  the 
Rules  Committee  indicated  that  there 
are  different  interpretation.?  of  language 
In  the  bill  by  different  indinduals.  My 
interpretation  is  as  follows; 

The  purpose  of  HR  14544,  accord- 
ing to  the  majority  report  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  is  to  pro- 
vide an  orderly  method  of  liquidating  fi- 
nancial assets  held  by  Federal  lending 
agencies,  and  to  continue  to  expand  pri- 
vate credit  participation  in  the  funding 
of  Government  loan  programs.  This  is 
to  be  achieved  by  authorizing  such  agen- 
cies as  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, the  Fanners  Home  Administration, 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  other  Federal  agencies  with 
loan  programs,  to  pool  their  loans  with 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As.<50cla- 
tion.  which  wiU  sell  participation  cer- 
tificates, representing  an  interest  in  the 
guaranteed  return  on  the  pooled  loans. 

Federal  agencies  pooling  their  loans 
will  receive  funds  from  Fli\L\  represent- 
ing the  face  value  of  their  ptwled  loans, 
deposited  to  their  account  In  the  Tresis- 
ury  These  funds  are  available  to  the 
lending  agency  to  draw  on  In  order  to 
make  further  loans.  Some  agencies,  be- 
cause of  the  language  of  the  law  govern- 
ing their  operations,  will  be  able  to  use 
this  device  to  actually  exceed  their  au- 
thorized ceiling  by  means  of  continually 
making  loans,  pooling  them,  arid  using 
the  proceeds  to  make  more  loans. 

In  this  context,  let  us  c.in.sider  the 
Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1967.  It 
contemplates  a  deficit  of  $1,8  billion.  To 
achieve  this  figure  the  administration 
must  sell  through  the  FNMA  pool  $4.2 
biUlon  of  Its  financial  assets  The  pro- 
ceeds are  treated  in  the  budget  as  "in- 
come," though  in  reality  a  liquidation  of 
capital  assets  is  what  has  occurred.  If 
the  sales  were  not  made,  the  bud.get  defi- 
cit would  be  $6  billion.  Actually  the  ad- 
ministration could  have  wiped  out  the 
$1.8  billion  deficit  merely  by  planning 
to  pool  additional  assets,  H.R.  14544  Is 
an  authorization  to  destroy,  by  Juggling 
and  manipulating  the  bookkeeping,  the 
validity  of  the  Federal  budget 

In  the  same  fashion  as  the  budget,  the 
validity  of  the  Federal  debt  limit  may 
be  prostituted  The  Government  will 
still  owe  the  obligations  pooled  and  rep- 
resented by  the  certificates.  However, 
FNMA  certificates  are  outside  the  Fed- 
eral debt  limit.  By  using  the  unlimited 
authority  of  FNMA  to  draw  upon  the 
Treasury  to  finance  its  operations,  sig- 
nificant portions  of  the  Federal  debt  can 
be  removed  from  the  Federal  debt,  thus 
deceiving  the  [>eop!e  as  to  the  true  fig- 
ures. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  Rule,';  Commiitee  held 
extensive  hearings.  They  are  printed 
auid  available;  I  recommend  them  to  each 
Member.  They  are  the  only  hearings 
available  which  are  not  pro  forma.  They 
are  the  only  hearings  on  H  R,  14544 
which  actually  seek  to  discover  what  the 
language  of  the  bill  will  do 

The  hearings  clearly  show  the  dangers 
of  rushing  legislation  without  careful 
consideration  of  the  language  Prior 
hearings  by  a  legislative  committee  on 
the  general  subject  are  no  substitute  for 


careful  consideration  of  the  exact  lan- 
guage Involved.  Our  record  bears  this 
fact  out  again  and  again;  It  shows  that 
the  legislative  committee  did  not  hold 
sufficient  hearings  to  determine  the  ac- 
tual meaning  of  the  language  in  the  bill. 
Repeatedly  we  received  contradictory  or 
vague  answers;  repeatedly  the  necessity 
of  redrafting  was  pointed  out.  A  num- 
ber of  amendments  were  discussed,  and 
I  imderstand  some  will  be  offered. 

We  Republicans  are  sometimes  ac- 
cused by  our  friends  across  the  aisle 
of  not  caring  for  the  people.  Today  we 
speak  again  for  the  people,  for  the  farm- 
er, the  factory  worker,  the  homeowner, 
for  all  those  who  use  the  private  credit 
market  In  the  normal  course  of  their 
lives.  We  oppose  the  administration's 
efforts  to  embark  on  a  financial  gimmick 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  Increasing 
the  co6t  of  credit  for  all  Americans.  A 
vote  for  this  bill  Is  a  vote  against  the 
people,  a  vote  for  this  bill  Is  a  vote  for 
higher  Interest  rates.  A  vote  for  this 
bill  Is  a  vote  in  favor  of  budgetary  de- 
ception. 

We  heard  considerable  testimony  as 
to  the  cost  of  raising  Federal  funds  in 
this  manner,  as  opposed  to  normal 
Treasury  borrowing,  which  the  Under- 
secretary of  the  Treasury  states  Is  done 
at  an  interest  rate  of  5  percent.  Wit- 
nesses agreed  that  this  was  a  more  costly 
method  of  raising  revenue;  the  only 
question  was  how  much  more.  The  Un- 
dersecretary testified  concerning  a  re- 
cent FNMA  offering  at  5.33  percent. 
The  most  recent  participation  offering 
was  sold  at  5.5  percent,  a  full  one-half  of 
1  percent  above  normal  borrowing  costs. 
The  Undersecretary  also  testified  that 
thla  bill  will  further  tighten  the  money 
market;  a  tighter  market  will  require  a 
higher  rate  on  these  certificates.  If  the 
administration  sells  the  projected  $4.8 
billion  worth  of  certificates  rather  than 
raising  the  money  through  conventional 
means,  it  may  cost  the  taxpayers  be- 
tween $15  and  $20  million  in  additional 
Interest  charges. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  participa- 
tions sale  proposal  contained  in  H.R. 
14544  Is  an  extension  of  the  program  in- 
augurated by  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration. In  support  of  this  contention, 
there  is  cited  the  FNMA  swap  in  fiscal 
year  1960  of  $311  million  of  low -interest 
mortgages  for  $316  million  of  non- 
marketable  Treasury  Investment  bonds 
owned  by  the  public.  The  facts,  how- 
ever, reflect  that  these  two  programs  are 
totally  dissimilar,  and  the  Elsenhower 
program  cannot  be  used  as  justification 
for  the  Johnson-Humphrey  scheme. 
The  Elsenhower  progrtim  was  a  straight- 
forward financial  transaction.  The 
mortgages  were  sold  on  a  competitive 
bid  basis,  paid  for  by  bonds  held  by  in- 
vestors. Actual  title  to  the  mortgages 
passed  to  the  purchasers  and  proceeds 
were  carried  in  the  budget  as  a  budget 
receipt.  The  bonds  acquired  by  FNMA 
were  surrendered  to  Treasury  for  can- 
cellation. Thereupon,  Treasury  reduced 
FNMA  indebtedness  to  It  by  a  like 
amount.  Thus,  contrary  to  the  proposed 
scheme,  there  was  no  budget  runaround 
^  In  the  Elsenhower  i^-ogram. 


Against  these  facts,  examine  HJR. 
14544.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  refi- 
nancing scheme  which  will  make  money 
available  to  operate  Federal  loan  pro- 
grams without  refiectlng  the  additional 
spending  as  a  debit  in  the  budget.  It  will, 
at  the  same  time,  appear  to  reduce  Gov- 
ernment spending,  as  loan  programs  are 
removed  from  individual  agency  lending 
programs  in  the  budget  and  pooled  in 
FNMA,  whose  operations  are  outside  the 
budget  and  which  has  the  right  of  an  un- 
limited draw  on  the  Treasury  to  make 
good  any  losses  suffered.  This  is  the 
biggest  scheme  to  legalize  backdoor 
spending  ever  brought  before  the 
Congress. 

At  the  present  time,  the  home  mort- 
gage market  Is  in  a  state  of  turmoil  and 
confusion.  Home  construction  is  at  a 
dangerously  low  level.  If  the  FNMA  par- 
ticipation sales  are  authorized,  the  FHA 
and  GI  mortgages,  and  other  home  mort- 
gages as  well,  will  become  less  and  less 
attractive  to  Investors.  In  order  to  meet 
competition  and  obtain  home  mortgage 
financing,  higher  home  mortgage  financ- 
ing costs  will  have  to  be  imposed.  As  a 
result,  the  prospective  home  builders  or 
buyers  will  be  forced  to  carry  an  addi- 
tional financial  burden. 

Many  times  during  the  89th  Congress, 
we  have  debated  over  the  means  of 
achieving  a  result  sought  by  all  Members, 
the  Improvement  of  our  society.  Today 
we  will  debate  a  bill  which  lends  no  as- 
sistance to  that  end,  which  does  not  ad- 
vance the  well-being  of  the  American 
people.  It  will  be  costly  to  the  people, 
both  directly  and  by  increasing  govern- 
mental costs.  "^T^-ii 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  HJl.14544 
is  a  very  bad  bill,  smd  I  urge  its  defeat. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  BoLLiNol. 

Mr.  BOLLINQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very 
seldom  that  I  oppose  a  rule.  I  sometimes 
think  tliat  Members  have  forgotten  what 
a  rule  is.  It  is  a  resolution  which  makes 
a  piece  of  legislation  in  order,  in  a  sense 
beyond  the  regular  rules  of  the  House.  It 
In  effect  is  a  resolution  which  provides 
for  the  special  consideration  of  a  particu- 
lar piece  of  legislation.  The  last  rule  that 
I  voted  against  I  discovered  that  a  good 
many  of  my  colleagues  did  not  under- 
stand what  I  was  saying  when  I  voted 
against  the  rule.  I  voted  against  the 
resolution  which  made  in  order  the  con- 
sideration of  legislation  providing  for  the 
Vice  President's  residence,  and  then  I 
voted  for  the  bill  because  I  have  been^ 
favor  of  a  residence  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  a  very  long  time.  I  voted  against 
the  nile  because  I  was  not  for  the  con- 
sideration of  that  particular  Piece  rf  leg- 
islation at  that  particular  time.  That  is 
exactly  the  way  I  feel  about  this  particu- 
lar bill  that  is  before  us  today. 

The  participation  sales  was  presented 
to  the  Congress  as  an  Idea  in  the  Presi- 
dent's econ<«nic  message  in  January^ 
this  year.  January  24.  to  be  exact,  on 
the  20th  of  April  a  bill  was  presented  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
I  am  not  being  critical  of  their  procedure. 
They  have  a  perfect  right  to  function  u 
they  please.  However,  on  the  21st  oi 
April  that  piece  of  legislation  came  out 
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Now,  I  happen  to  believe  that  this  is  a 
very  Important,  significant  step.  I  think 
It  is  something  that  should  be  considered 
carefully  and  at  length  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Congress,  and 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  committee  on 
which  I  serve,  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
as  well  as  the  Conunittee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  has  had 
that  kind  of  consideration.  The  people 
that  purchase  these  participations  or  will 
purchase  these  participations  were  not 
heard  before  the  committee.  The  mort- 
gage bankers,  the  bankers  generally,  the 
Insurance  companies,  none  of  them  were 
heard.  Administration  witnesses  were 
heard.  No  doubt  the  administration  is 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of 
this  legislation.  I  do  not  impugn  their 
motives  or  their  good  faith,  but  I  think 
that  the  easier  solution  to  this,  a  rron- 
partlsan — not  a  partisan — solution  is  to 
vote  down  this  rule  and  let  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  more  carefully 
consider  the  matter. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Elinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  a  treihendously  impor- 
tant bill  that  we  are  about  to  consider 
this  afternoon.  I  feel  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  were  more  than  a  little 
bit  surprised  when  they  listened  to  the 
President's  budget  message  in  January 
and  learned  that  in  spite  of  the  old  pro- 
grams and  new  programs,  that  we  are 
going  to  wind  up  1967  with  a  deficit  of 
only  $1.8  billion. 

Well,  I  believe  now  we  realize,  at  least 
everyone  in  this  Chamber  realizes.  Just 
how  this  Is  going  to  be  achieved.  It  is 
going  to  be  achieved  by  selling  off  Gov- 
ernment assets  of  better  than  $7.4  bil- 
lion. However,  as  the  record  of  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Rules  will 
show  It  is  In  reality  not  a  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment assets  at  all;  merely  a  refinanc- 
ing through  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association. 

Frankly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  be 
quite  as  charitable  as  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bollino],  with  ref- 
erence to  the  cavalier  treatment  that 
this  bill  received  in  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  The  bill  should 
have  received  more  thorough  considera- 
tion there.  Instead  that  committee 
heard  only  two  administration  witnesses 
and  concluded  Its  hearings  in  less  than 
8  day  without  allowing  any  opposition 
witnesses  to  be  heard. 

It  Is  my  recollection  that  the  entire 
record  of  hearings  before  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  was  only  two- 
jhirds  the  volume  of  the  record  on  this 
bill  compiled  by  the  Rules  Committee.  I 
believe  everyone  will  have  to  agree  that 
we  heard  more  witnesses  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  than  were  heard  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
This  Is  a  highly  unusual  situation. 

I  feel  that  something  has  gone  wrong, 
•no  we  are  witnessing  a  short  circuiting 
01  the  legislative  process  In  an  effort  to 
nwirod  this  bill  through  the  House  of 
representatives. 

You  know  there  is  something  else  that 
2«=urs  to  me  this  afternoon  and  that  is 
""«•    The  chief  sponsor  of  this  legisla- 


tion, at  least  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  was  the  very  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI.  I 
have  listened  to  him  for  the  last  5  or  6 
years  excoriating  the  big  bankers  and 
excoriating  those  who  charge  high  and 
extortionate  rates  of  Interest  and  yet  I 
find  to  my  complete  and  utter  amaze- 
ment that  he  has  reversed  his  position  to 
the  point  where  he  is  advocating  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  undertake  to 
pass  a  bill  that  even  the  sponsors,  even 
the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
admitted  before  our  Committee  on  Rules 
that,  of  course,  it  is  going  to  cost  the 
Federal  Government  more  to  borrow 
money  to  refinance  these  obligations 
through  Fannie  Mae  than  through  Treas- 
ury borrowing  of  the  usual  kind. 

You  know  it  was  not  many  months 
ago  that  the  Nation  mourned  the  pass- 
ing of  the  last  of  the  red  hot  mommas. 
I  think  It  is  time  and  I  am  beginning  to 
think  maybe  we  here  must  mourn  the 
passing  of  the  last  of  the  red  hot  Popul- 
ists. There  is  going  to  be  a  new  Wash- 
ington parlor  game  if  this  bill  becomes 
law  and  that  is  going  to  be  "Deficit,  de- 
ficit, who's  got  the  deficit"  because  no- 
body, literally  nobody,  is  going  to  be  able 
to  tell  where  they  have  It  hidden. 

Maybe  James  Kilpatrick  had  It  right 
when  he  explained  just  what  the  nature 
of  the  emergency  was  that  brought  this 
bill  shooting  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  as  he  says,  "Just 
like  a  little  green  pea  under  three  walnut 
shells." 

That  Is  exactly  the  way  I  felt  as  I  sat 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules  for  several 
days  listening  to  the  testimony  on  this 
bill.  Because,  as  I  say,  this  represents  a 
very  fundamental  and  basic  decision. 
We  should  not  be  under  any  misappre- 
hension as  to  what  we  are  doing  when  we 
act  on  this  bill. 

This  represents  a  very  fundamental 
policy  decision.  We  are  to  raise  money 
that  the  Qovemment  so  desperately 
needs  today,  but  we  are  not  going  to  bor- 
row It,  we  are  not  going  to  raise  taxes; 
instead  we  are  going  to  try  a  new  gim- 
mick— we  are  going  to  try  to  sell  off 
Government  assets  and  hope  somehow, 
someway,  we  can  thereby  raise  the  money 
we  need  and  at  the  same  time  conceal 
from  the  American  taxpayers  just  what 
the  true  extent  of  our  Indebtedness  Is. 

Elliot  Janeway,  the  financial  writer. 
was  commenting  on  this  bill  a  few  days 
ago  in  a  New  York  newspaper.  He  made 
this  very  cogent  comment  on  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today: 

Johnson   RESOUHCEruL  in  Tax   Alternattvx 
(By  Elliot  Janeway) 

Nrw  YoEK. — Whatever  President  Johnaon'B 
critics  may  fault  him  for  they  can't  deny 
that  he  is  resourceful.  Certainly,  the  gim- 
mick he's  relying  on  as  an  alternative  to 
higher  taxes  is  an  artful  one.  It  calls  for  the 
sale  of  Government  assete  to  private  in- 
vestors. 

What  puts  the  authentic  L.B.J.  stamp  on 
this  maneuver  is  that  it  gets  the  President 
off  the  horns  of  the  trllemma  confronting 
him.  Horn  No.  1  is  fiscal :  the  rising  cost  of 
the  Vietnam  war  has  run  the  Oovemment 
out  of  money,  and  It  needs  more  than  even 
the  boom  is  bringing  in  at  current  tax  rate*. 

Horn  No.  3  is  political.  The  rlalng  cost  of 
living  and  of  doing  business  has  alerted  con- 
sensus-taking politicians  to  the   danger  of 


adding  the  higher  cost  of  Government  to  the 
burden  of  inflation -pinched  taxpayers.  All 
hancis  agree,  for  example,  that  Johnson's  po- 
litical losses  from  plumping  for  emergency 
war  taxes  would  erase  most  of  his  winnings 
from  civil  rights  and  related  victories.  The 
political  answer  to  the  fiscal  question  ccsdm 
through  loud  and  clear:  If  the  administra- 
tion needs  money  for  Vietnam,  any  way  to 
raise  It  is  smarter  and  safer  than  by  emer- 
gency taxes. 

borkowino  is  paoHiBinvB 
Horn  No.  3  Is  prestigious:  The  rising  cost 
of  money  has  made  borrowing  prohibitive  for 
everybody — Including  even  the  Oovemment. 
To  finance  the  war  by  borrowing  would 
therefore  be  bad  business,  but  It  would  also 
be  bad  public  relations. 

For  Johnson  has  been  building  his  image 
of  prudent  progresslvlsm  by  pointing  with 
pride  to  his  modest  budgetary  deficits  and  by 
contrasting  them  with  the  Elsenhower  and 
Kennedy  deficits,  which  mushroomed  into 
•  12-bllllon  failures  of  poUUcal  finance. 
Neither  the  Elsenhower  Image  nor  the  Ken- 
nedy Image  led  the  public  to  expect  business 
management  from  either  personality,  and  the 
temper  of  the  times  did  not  particularly  re- 
quire It. 

But  the  public  does  expect  Johnson  to  pass 
the  pragmatic  test  and  so  does  the  emergency 
that  had  developed  in  Vietnam.  A  "John- 
son deficit"  In  wartime  of  the  profx>rtlons  of 
the  peak  peacetime  Elsenhower  and  Ken- 
nedy deficits  would  look  bad.  and  it  would 
be  bad. 

NXW    TXIPlJt     PLAT 

Hence  L.B.J.'s  shrewd  new  asset-seUing 
triple  play.  It  will  get  him  off  the  hook 
fiscally  by  flooding  the  Treasury  with  a  big- 
ger cash  windfall  than  a  preliminary  war 
tax  would  have  brought  In.  It  vrtll  get  him 
off  the  hook  politically  by  finding  the  money 
needed  for  Vietnam  without  taking  it  from 
the  taxpayers.  And  It  will  get  him  off  the 
hook  prestlglously  because  the  substitute  he 
has  hit  for  borrowing  means  that  the  deficit 
won't  go  up  even  though  billions  will  be 
raised  without  raising  taxes. 

Admittedly,  financial  purlsU  wlU  object 
that  cash  raised  by  the  selling  of  assets  is 
not  bona  fide  Income  which  balances  expendi- 
tures and  really  avoids  deficits.  But,  In 
terms  of  the  practicalities  of  political  image 
merchandising,  L.B.J.  has  pulled  off  another 
one  of  his  miracles.  He  can  continue  to 
point  with  pride  to  his  businesslike  manage- 
ment, and  the  customers  won't  start 
complaining. 

NOT    TO     JOHNSON 

At  least  to  him.  for  while  the  adminis- 
tration's new  asset-selling  device  does  get 
Johnson  out  of  his  Immediate  fiscal  polit- 
ical and  prestige  trllemma,  It  does  not  get 
the  economy  out  of  the  1966  money  squeeze 
On  the  contrary,  the  administration  s  new 
money-raising  deal  will  give  the  screws  an- 
other turn — In  fact,  the  cruelest  turn  yet 

In  order  to  make  room  In  the  liquidity- 
parched  private  sector  for  the  billions  in 
Government  paper  the  administration  pro- 
poses to  dump  on  the  money  market,  a  suit- 
able Incentive  will  have  to  be  provided.  This 
means  that  the  rate  of  return  on  Govern- 
ment-backed investments  will  have  to  rise 
again — the  column  believes  to  above  6  per- 
cent and,  quite  possibly,  to  6',4  percent,  an 
Interest-rate  level  which  Congress  would 
never  authorize  the  Oovemment  to  pay  on 
new  issues.  A  6-  to  6i^  -percent  rate  on  Gov- 
ernment Issues  Is  a  peril  point  rate  for  the 
entire  economy,  beginning  with  the  already 
suspect  stock  market. 

If  we  take  this  step,  we  are  going  to  do 
It  at  the  expense  of  raising  interest  rate* 
in  the  country. 

The  last  issue  of  Farmle  Mae  participa- 
tion sold  for  bVu  percent.  The  interest 
rate  on  long-term  Treasury  bonds  is  4.25 
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percent  So  the  little  fellow  will  go  on 
supporting  his  Government  by  purchas- 
ing the  long-term  bonds  that  will  bring 
him  4 '-4  percent  and  some  of  the  Wall 
Street  investment  bankers  and  the  big 
Institutional  investors,  some  of  the  firms 
we  heard  about  in  our  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  that  already 
have  a  very  cozy  arraneement  with  Pan- 
nle  Mae — they  will  flock  m  and  buy  par- 
ticipations that  will  yield  5^4  percent. 

So  do  not  let  anyone  kid  you,  my 
friends  This  bill  is  going  to  cost  the 
Federal  Government  money.  It  is  going 
to  cost  the  taxpayers  money  when  they 
subsidize  the  interest  rales  that  are  going 
to  have  to  be  paid.  It  is  going  to  cost 
the  consumers  and  it  is  going  to  cost  the 
fellow  who  wants  to  go  into  the  home 
mortgage  market  and  find  the  money 
that  he  needs  to  buy  a  home  He  is  not 
going  to  find  it.  Why  Because  why 
should  a  banker  go  out  and  buy  an  PHA 
or  a  GI  mortgage  or  any  kind  of  a  home 
loan  mortgage  at  5 '2  percent  and  go  to 
all  the  trouble  and  the  exnense  and  the 
risk  of  servicing  that  obligation? 

If  this  bin  is  passed  he  will  instead  go 
to  the  Fede>-al  G'>vernment  or  FNMA 
and  buy  participations  for  5%  or  6  per- 
cent with  no  fuss.  muss,  or  bother  what- 
ever. 

I  submit  that  this  is  a  bad  rule.  The 
rule  ought  to  be  defeated  The  bill  ought 
to  be  defeated.  We  certainly  found  In 
the  hearings  we  hart  before  the  Rules 
Committee  that  even  the  members  of  the 
legislative  committee  do  not  agree  exactly 
on  what  this  bill  meant.  In  the  middle 
of  thase  hearing.s  they  agreed  that 
ce:tain  amendments  would  be  offered. 
But  in  the  time  that  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  I  have  been  told  and 
reminded  con.'^istently  that  It  is  bad  to 
write  I'^gislatlon  of  this  nature  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  we  customarily.  I  suppose,  grant 
closed  rules  In  the  ca.se  of  legislation 
coming  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee 

I  would  suggest  that  It  Is  bad  legisla- 
tive policy  to  try  to  rewrite  this  bill, 
faulty  and  defective  as  it  is,  on  the  floor 
of  the  II-)U.';e  of  Representatives  today.  I 
hone  that  the  rule  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Califomia  fMr.  T.alcottI  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  making  a  unanimous- consent 
request, 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  there 
ever  was  a  time  or  a  rea.son  for  defeat- 
ing a  rule,  this  is  it. 

Regardless  of  the  merits — and  there 
are  not  many — or  any — good  reasons  for 
this  bill  now — we  in  Congress  have  some 
larger  responsibilities,  some  more  fimda- 
mental   obligations. 

The  comm.lttee  syst-em — the  backbone 
of  our  legLslatlve  proce.ss:  an  essential 
Ingredient  of  our  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure— is  being  flouted. 

In  a  large  complex  society,  represent- 
ative government  is  only  3,=;  ?ood  as  the 
legislative  comm.ittee. 

The  Banking  and  CtUTency  Commit- 
tee has  been  ruthlessly  and  arrogantly 
demeaned  and  circumvented.  If  you 
permit  this  to  happen  to  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  It  can  hap- 


pen to  any  committee  of  Congress — and 
no  committee  would  be  any  longer  nec- 
essary. 

Let  me  review  briefly  the  chronology 
of  this  bill.  The  President  sent  up  an 
executive  communication — which  is  not 
Important  enough  to  be  read  in  the 
House — and  this  was  referred  to  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

The  day  before,  our  committee  was 
sent  notice  of  a  hearing  on  a  bill  not 
yet  Introduced. 

The  following  day  our  committee  met, 
Mr.  Speaker,  faster  than  a  committee 
could  respond  to  a  Presidential  request 
for  a  declaration  of  war. 

The  President's  message  in  the  form 
of  an  executive  communication  to  Con- 
gress on  the  subject  was  delivered  to 
the  House  on  the  same  day.  Such 
Presidential  communication  Is  not  im- 
portant enough  to  be  read  in  the  House. 
No  subcommittee  hearing  was  scheduled. 
The  full  committee  could  not  begin  until 
10:40  a.m. — the  Housing  Subcommittee 
had  a  previously  scheduled  hearing  at 
the  regular  meeting  time  of  10  a.m. — and 
printed  bills  were  not  available  at  10 
o'clock. 

Only  two  witnesses,  both  administra- 
tion officials,  were  called.  No  member 
was  permitted  more  than  5  minutes  for 
Interrogation.  Many  members  were 
not  allowed  to  complete  their  question- 
ing. 

The  committee  adjourned  at  11 : 55  a.m. 
and  resumed  the  hearing  at  about  2:15 
p.m. 

At  about  3  o'clock,  the  same  day, 
a  majority  of  the  committee  voted  to 
close  the  hearing,  excuse  the  witnesses, 
dismiss  the  public  and  the  press,  meet 
in  executive  session  and  vote  out  the 
bill.  Pour  simple  amendments  were  ac- 
cepted without  debate  and  the  bill  was 
psissed  in  about  5  minutes. 

Our  committee  spent  2  hours  and  22 
minutes  on  the  bill.  No  general  bill  has 
received  less  attention  or  consideration 
by  our  committee  for  a  long  time. 

A  bare  quorimi  attended  the  meeting. 
The  chairman  took  votes.  He  was  pre- 
pared. He  had  proxies  for  all  absent 
majority  members.  The  ranking  mi- 
nority member  had  no  valid  proxies  be- 
cause he  could  have  had  no  idea  that 
such  an  Important  bill,  or  any  bill,  would 
ever  be  voted  out  with  so  little  consider- 
ation. 

Again  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  has  degraded  Itself  and  de- 
meaned the  legislative  process,  and  the 
Congress.  The  parliamentary  system 
has  been  flagrantly  abused.  Our  com- 
mittee has  disdained  debate  and  delib- 
eration. A  majoritarian  device  has  been 
arrogantly  applied :  "We  have  the  votes, 
so  why  deliberate?"  Few  would  believe 
a  once-facetious  cliche  has  been  given 
brutal  currency:  "My  mind  has  been 
made  up  for  me,  so  don't  confuse  me 
with  the  facts."  The  committee  had  its 
orders,  so  why  even  listen  to  any  other 
views. 

Some  committee  members,  who  were 
voted  in  favor  of  the  bill  had  not  even 
read  the  bill.  This  makes  a  travesty  of 
our  committee  rules  and  the  quality  of 
our  legislative  process. 


A  good  bill  can  stand  debate,  delibera- 
tion, full  Inquiry.  A  bad  bill  cannot 
withstand  the  light  of  day,  the  scrutiny 
of  Interrogation,  the  crucible  of  debate; 
the  spotlight  of  public  opinion. 

H.R.  14544  must  be  a  very  bad  bill.  It 
is  being  rammed  through  the  commit- 
tee and  the  Congress  before  even  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  can  understand  it  or 
evaluate  the  consequences.  It  must  be 
forced  through  Congress  before  the  tax- 
payer discovers  the  added  costs.  Enact- 
ment must  be  railroaded  before  the  citi- 
zens realize  that  an  enormous  deficit  is 
building  because  of  the  "guns  and  butter" 
spending  extravagances  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Enactment  Is  urgent  before  the 
people  of  the  United  States  discover  that 
Instead  of  a  $1.8  billion  deficit  which  the 
President  promised,  we  really  have  a  $6 
billion,  or  more,  deficit.  The  bill  must 
be  enacted  hurriedly  before  the  public 
discovers  the  budgetary  legerdemain. 

The  Chairman  likens  this  bill  to  emer- 
gency  legislation  during  the  great  de- 
pression of  1933.  The  terrible  conse- 
quences of  extravagant  Federal  spend- 
ing are  obviously  imminent.  We  all 
know  this.  The  growing  inflation  is  con- 
vincing evidence.  But  we  should  do  the 
right  things,  forthrightly,  openly,  after 
thorough  study,  debate,  and  delibera- 
tion. Gimmicks  and  tricks,  which  only 
postpone  proper  and  necessary  action 
until  after  the  election,  should  not  be 
tolerated. 

The  merits  of  every  bill  are  Important 
But  Members  of  Congress  have  a  larger 
responsibility  than  any  particular  bill 
We  have  an  obligation  to  preserve  sound 
parliamentary  procedure,  the  committee 
system,  and  the  right  of  the  public  to 
know  fully  about  bills  which  we  consider. 
We  are  not  discharging  our  obligation. 
Our  committee,  the  Congress,  and  the 
administration  which  is  pressuring  our 
committee  to  behave  In  this  unseemly 
manner,  will  suffer  and  regret  this  per- 
formance. 

This  committee  is  a  crucible  where 
legislation  should  be  refined— Federal 
legislation  affects  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  world— it  should 
be  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  Legis- 
lation is  not  often  perfected  by  amend- 
ments from  the  floor  at  the  last  minute. 
This  bill  was  hastily  conceived,  loosely 
and  poorly  drafted — filled  with  contra- 
dictions and  enormously  broad,  new  au- 
thorities which  were  never  questioned  or 
discussed — certainly  not  explained,  per- 
fected or  refined.  The  committee  did  not 
perform  this  function  at  all. 

The  legislative  conmiittee  is  the  only 
practical  agency  for  marshaling  facts 
and  obtaining  expert  opinion  and  pro- 
fessional advice.  Only  two  Government 
witnesses  were  called— they  testified  omy 
briefly — some  members  were  prevented 
from  questioning  them.  No  private  or 
industry  witnesses  were  called.  No  par- 
ticipating agency  heads  were  called.  Not 
even  the  president  of  FNMA  was  called. 
Some  witnesses  who  wanted  to  appear 
were  not  permitted  to  testify. 

Some  organizations  were  told  to  write 
letters  in  support  of  the  bill  when  they 
had  not  even  seen  the  bill.  Some  orga- 
nlzatlona  heeled  to  the  administration 
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and  wrote  letters  in  sufxport  without  any 
information  or  background. 

Most  experts  In  the  financial  industry 
are  keeping  miun  on  this  bill — they  know 
It  is  fraudulent. 

The  committee  has  neglected  its  fact- 
marshaling  responsibility. 

A  committee  of  Congress  should  make 
certain  that  the  press  and  the  public 
know  and  understand  the  proposed  leg- 
islation, Its  advantages,  disadvantages, 
and  consequences. 

Some  members  of  our  committee  voted 
to  report  this  bill  without  even  reading 
the  title  of  the  bill. 

There  are  not  three  newspaper  re- 
porters who  understood  the  bUl — one  re- 
porter for  a  leading  flnancial  paper  said: 

How  can  I  report  on  these  hearings.  I 
don't  even  know  what  a  "participation"  Is. 

There  is  more  confusion,  less  under- 
standing, of  this  bUl  than  any  other  pro- 
posed in  the  last  two  Congresses.  Yet 
our  committee  spent  less  than  2 1/2  hours 
on  it. 

We  have  let  the  Members  of  Congress 
down.  Few  Members  can  explain  this 
bill  to  a  constituent.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee was  thoroughly  confused — they 
spent  more  time  on  this  bill  than  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  The 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasiuy  spent 
more  time  explaining  this  bill  to  the 
Rules  Committee  than  to  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  More  major 
amendments  were  proposed  and  agreed 
to  in  the  Rules  Committee — believe  it  or 
not — than  In  our  committee.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  trying  to  amend  a  bill  in 
Rules  Committee?  Well  it  happened 
several  times  with  this  bill. 

Our  committee  did  not  do  its  work. 
It  did  not  gather  the  facts,  it  did  not 
seek  expert  advise,  it  did  not  debate  or 
deliberate  the  bill,  it  did  not  help  to  in- 
form or  advise  the  public,  press,  or  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

The  chairman  is  not  entirely  at  fault. 
He  does  not  like  this  kind  of  a  bill.  This 
is  a  "high  interest"  bill.  This  is  a  "tight 
money"  bill.  This  will  raise  the  costs  of 
housing  especially.  All  of  these  things 
are  contrary  to  everything  our  chair- 
man has  advocated  for  years. 

Unless  we  study  this  bill  more — unless 
we  amend  the  bill — it  will  come  back  to 
haunt  and  embarrass  everyone  of  us,  in- 
cluding the  chairman. 

If  you  do  not  send  this  bill  back  to  the 
committee— and  permit  the  legislative 
committee  to  fully  perform  Its  function— 
you  will  be  demeaning  the  committee 
system,  degrading  the  Congress. 

There  are  dozens  of  other  reasons  to 
defeat  this  rule — one  example,  only,  and 
I  will  yield  back  my  time — a  point  of 
order  will  be  made.  The  ruling  will 
either  gut  this  bill  or  set  a  precedent 
which  will  get  the  appropriations  power 
of  Congress.  You  can  avoid  this  dilem- 
nia  only  by  defeating  the  rule. 

No  country  or  system  can  long  toler- 
ate an  arrogance  of  power.  A  majority, 
no  matter  how  great  in  numbers,  will  not 
survive  if  it  cannot  withstand  the  ques- 
tions or  ideas  of  the  minority.  Suppres- 
sion of  debate,  ideas  or  the  free  expres- 
sion of  opinion— whether  by  brute  force 
Of  arms,  or  by  denial  of  the  basic  parlia- 


mentary functions — ^wlll  inexorably  un- 
dermine the  majority,  the  Congress,  and 
the  Nation. 

May  I  suggest  that,  in  spite  of  your 
orders,  you  study  thoroughly  H.R. 14544. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Pino]. 

Mr.  F'INO.  Mr.  Weaker,  in  my  opin- 
ion this  is  the  most  confusing  piece  of 
legislation  ever  brought  before  this 
House.  One  of  the  reasons  it  is  so  con- 
fusing is  that  the  proposal  is  self- 
contradictory.  Another  reason  for  the 
confusion  is  that  our  committee,  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee — and 
It  is  with  some  reluctance  that  I  make 
this  charge — simply  has  not  done  the  job 
that  It  should  have  done  in  giving  ex- 
tensive and  careful  consideration  to  this 
legislation. 

We  spent  less  than  3  hours  on  this  bill. 
We  heard  only  two  administration  wit- 
nesses, with  no  notice  to.  or  opportunity 
for,  opposition  witnesses  to  appear  to  tes- 
tify on  this  bill.  We  held  a  very  brief  ex- 
ecutive session,  and  adopted  two  amend- 
ments, one  of  which  was  in  principle 
only,  and  without  beneflt  of  the  text  of 
the  proposed  amendment.  When  the 
text  of  one  of  these  crucial  amendments 
appeared  as  a  committee  amendment  of 
this  reported  bill,  many  of  us  were  as- 
tounded to  note  that  the  amendment 
apparently  Involved  a  more  far-reaching 
policy  change  in  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess. The  hearings  of  our  committee  on 
this  most  important  measure  consisted 
of  only  61  pages  of  testimony,  and  of  the 
61  pages  the  flrst  21  pages  is  material 
simply  laid  into  the  record  by  the  admin- 
istration witnesses. 

Our  committee's  actual  consideration 
of  the  legislation,  therefore,  involves  only 
40  pages  of  the  printed  record. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PINO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  re- 
members that  we  spent  almost  a  month 
on  a  companion  bill  that  covered  every 
problem  and  every  controversy  that  this 
bill  has. 

Mr.  PINO.  The  gentleman  knows  full 
well  that  the  subject  of  the  bill  to  which 
he  refers  was  only  the  SB  A. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  SB  A,  but  that  bUl 
Involved  the  same  question  as  in  H.R. 
14544.  Frequently  It  was  mentioned  that 
the  big  bill  would  soon  be  up  for  consid- 
eration. We  had  4  full  days  of  hearings, 
and  then  we  had  consideration  outside 
of  the  hearings.  We  had  a  2-week  Easter 
recess,  and  the  staff,  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  members  of  the  staff, 
worked  during  those  2  wedts  on  the  bill. 
So,  in  effect,  we  had  4  weeks  of  con- 
sideration of  this  general  proposal  before 
our  committee. 

Mr.  PINO,  I  hate  to  disagree  with  my 
distinguished  chairman,  but  this  was  an 
entirely  different  bill.  It  required  full 
consideration.  It  required  the  full  testi- 
mony of  witnesses,  and  we  did  have  wit- 
nesses who  wanted  to  appear,  but  we  did 
not  give  them  the  opportunity  or  the 
time  to  appear. 


Our  committee's  hearings  were  so 
scanty  and  confusing  that  an  imusual 
thing  has  liappened.  The  House  Agri- 
culture Committee,  because  some  of  its 
programs  were  involved,  took  It  upon 
itself  to  hold  a  hearing  on  our  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  bill.  For  this, 
the  Agriculture  Committee  is  to  be  com- 
mended, and  complimented,  and  prsused. 

The  House  Rules  Committee,  when  it 
was  considering  the  legislation,  adopted 
the  rather  imusual  procedure  of  that 
committee,  actually  holding  hearings  on 
this  legislative  proposal.  The  gentleman 
from  Califomia  has  already  indicated 
that  they  had  to  do  the  job  that  we  were 
supposed  to  have  done.  Its  hearings 
comprise  101  pages  of  printed  record. 
The  Rules  Committee  is  to  be  especially 
commended  for  its  hearing.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Rules  Committee  hearing  ex- 
ceeds both  in  time  and  in  printed  record, 
hearings  held  by  either  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  or  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

In  the  course  of  the  Rules  Committee 
hearing,  as  a  result  of  probing  the  wide- 
open  authority  in  the  bill,  the  chairman 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee agreed  to  offer  amendments  on  the 
floor,  to  some  extent  circumscribing  the 
wide-open  authority  of  the  bill  which  our 
committee  had  reported.  To  my  mind, 
this  is  most  imusual  legislative  proce- 
dure. 

When  the  bill  is  read  for  amendment, 
numerous  other  amendments  will  have 
to  be  offered  and  adopted  if  the  bill  is 
to  emerge  as  anything  other  than  a  leg- 
islative monstrosity.  The  House  will 
simply  have  to  do  the  job  which  our  com- 
mittee, the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  did  not  do  and  should  have 
done  in  the  flrst  instance.  It  will  be  a 
complicated  and  confusing  procedure. 

Tliere  is  only  one  way  to  eliminate  the 
complications  and  confusion,  and  that  is 
to  defeat  the  rule. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SncEs]. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an- 
other side  to  H.R.  14544,  a  meritorious 
side.  This  is  not  a  new  proposal.  This 
bill  would  provide  the  same  type  of  assets 
sales  program  which  was  utilized  to  good 
advantage  by  President  Elsenhower's  ad- 
ministration. It  has  received  the  sup- 
port of  the  Bl-Partisan  Committee  on 
Money  and  Credit  and  the  support  of 
President  Kennedy's  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Credit  programs.  Thus,  President 
Johnson  is  the  third  Chief  Executive  to 
support  this  concept  in  very  recent  years. 

Instead  of  taking  away  congressional 
jurisdiction  and  control,  as  so  many  bills 
do,  this  one  would  expand  congressional 
control  to  the  pooling  of  assets  for  sale, 
and  It  would  strengthen  congressional 
appropriations  control  over  Federal 
lending  agencies  and  their  financing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  advantageous 
and  desirable. 

I  am  Impressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
bill  will  permit  handling  of  sales  by  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
an  experienced,  capable,  and  trustworthy 
agency.  The  FNMA  will  coordinate  with 
Treasury's  debt-management  activities. 
The   proposal   will   reduce   interagency 
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competition  In  the  market.  It  will  en- 
courage the  substitution  of  private  credit 
for  public  credit  In  Federal  lendiiig  pro- 
prams.  Certainly  in  those  areas  we 
would  be  taking  important  forward  steps. 
There  Is  much  more  to  be  said  m  favor 
of  the  bill  than  there  is  in  opposition  to 
It  I  support  it  I  hope  it  will  pass.  I 
sav  let  us  try  It,  If  there  are  Govern- 
ment assets  which  can  properly  be  dis- 
posed of  why  should  we  not  take  advan- 
tage of  that  facf  Why  should  we  not 
also  take  advantage  of  a  desirable  new 
procedure  for  doing  so'' 

Mr  SMITH  of  California,  Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  t-o  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  IMr  Byrnes!. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  might  not  take  this  time  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  President, 
m  a  public  statement— in  which  he  was 
encouraging  the  Congress  to  enact  this 
legislation— did  list  me  as  an  advocate  of 
what  this  legislation  would  authorize  him 

to  do. 

I  want  to  stat€  categorically  that  I  am 
opposed  to  the  fiscal  gimmickry  and  the 
sleight  of  hand  that  this  bill  would 
permit. 

I  did  discuss  the  matter  at  one  time 
with  the  President,  and  m  the  presence 
of  Barr.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  I  suggested  that  I  would  support 
legislation  to  authorize — and  I  thought 
we  should  have  legislation— the  promot- 
ing and  making  easier  the  sale  of  assets 
held  bv  the  Government  which  were  mar- 
ketable. But  I  said  at  that  time  both  to 
the  Under  Secretary  and  to  the  President 
that  I  could  not  support  this  program 
which,  in  my  judgment,  was  pure  gim- 
mickry 

I  wonder  how  many  really  know  what 
they  will  be  votmg  for  if  they  vote  for 
this  legislation.  I  am  not  so  .sure,  frankly, 
that  the  President  knows  what  Is  In- 
volved. bf<ause  constantly  the  statement 
is  made  that  this  Is  a  sale  of  assets.  This 
Is  not  a  sale  at  all.  This  bill  would  simply 
authorize  another  means  by  which  the 
Government  could  go  out  and  borrow 
money 

What  will  a  person  get,  if  he  comes 
down  and  says,  here  is  $100,000.  or 
$1,000,  or  SI  million:  and  I  want  some  of 
these  participation  certificates?"  What 
will  he  gef 

I  wish  I  had  the  time  to  cite  the  kind 
of  certificate  he  would  get.  It  is  an 
I  O  U.  a  promise  to  pay,  with  a  certain 
interest  rate,  to  be  paid  on  a  certain 
date.  It  is  simply  a  borrowing  process. 
The  Government  will  not  sell  anything 
but  a  promise  to  pay  with  interest. 

In  order  to  set  it  up  as  a  new  tech- 
nique, it  Is  said,  "We  will  set  aside  these 
assets  the  Government  has  and  put  them 
m  a  pool '  Fundamentally,  the  word  of 
the  Government  that  it  will  pay  is  just 
as  good  as  having  this  so-called  pool  of 
assets  as  security.  It  Is  just  a  new  de- 
vice for  borrowing  money. 

Why  does  the  administration  want 
this  new  device''  They  want  It  because 
of  two  restrictions  we  have  in  the  law 
today  with  respect  to  Government  bor- 
rowing. 

First,  the  Congress  establishes  the 
borrowing  limit,  a  debt  ceiimc  llrr.it     We 


are  going  to  have  hearings  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  next  Monday  and 
Tuesday  on  the  question  of  a  new  ceiling 
for  the  debt  limit.  Whatever  ceiling  we 
may  set  may  be  meaningless  If  this  bill 
is  enacted.  The  borrowing  this  legisla- 
tion will  permit  will  be  entirely  separate 
from  the  debt  controlled  by  the  ceiling. 

This  Congress  has  also  established  an 
Interest  limit  of  4^4  percent  on  borrow- 
ings of  the  Government  for  longer  than 
5  years.  But  on  this  new  borrowing  there 
will  be  no  limit.  On  this  there  Is  no  limit 
on  the  amount  of  interest  Uncle  Sam  will 
pay. 

So  they  can  get  around  two  things  by 
this  proposal.  No.  1,  they  can  exceed  the 
debt  celling.  No.  2,  they  can  exceed  the 
interest  ceiling. 

Let  me  say  quite  frankly,  I  believe  we 
should  raise  the  AV^  percent  interest 
celling.  I  believe  that  It  is  unrealistic  and 
will  get  us  into  trouble.  But  the  way  to 
do  it  Is  honestly  and  frankly.  Come  to 
the  Congress  and  say,  "We  want  the 
ceiling  raised  or  we  want  the  interest 
ceiling  eliminated." 

I  would  say  to  some  of  my  Democrat 
friends,  it  was  Just  a  few  years  ago  when 
we  got  into  a  problem  on  interest  rates. 
That  was  under  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration. A  request  was  made  to  raise 
the  ceiling.  Government  was  in  a  very 
serious  position  in  trying  to  properly 
manage  the  debt  within  a  4  Vi -percent 
ceiling.  But  could  we  get  the  celling 
raised?  No.  The  Democrat  Congress 
refused. 

Yet  today  you  are  apparently  willing  to 
vote  an  authorization  to  Uncle  Sam  to 
borrow  with  no  statutory  limitation  on 
the  interest  rate,  and  it  is  acknowledged 
that  the  Interest  rate  that  will  be  paid  to 
the  buyers  of  these  certificates — the  In- 
erest  rate  that  will  be  paid  will  be  in  ex- 
cess of  the  interest  rate  that  the  Treas- 
ury has  to  pay  when  It  goes  into  the  mar- 
ket in  the  normal  borrowing  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  this  rule  should 
be  defeated  and  so  should  the  bill.  It  is 
pure  fiscal  gimmickerlng. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]. 

Mr.  MTLLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach congressional  action  necessary  to 
pass  the  participation  sales  bill  into  law, 
we  face  essentially  a  question  of  me- 
chanics. Almost  everyone  agrees  that  we 
should  sell  substantial  amounts  of  the  di- 
rect loan  assets  held  by  the  Oovernment. 
There  is  no  forceful  argimient  In  favor  of 
immobilizing  billions  of  dollairs  of  the 
taxpayers  money  in  a  growing  portfolio 
held  by  our  lending  agencies.  There  Is  no 
convincing  justification  for  taxing  cur- 
rent Incomes  and  tying  up  the  money  for 
years  In  direct  loans  or  for  borrowing 
money  essentially  at  short  term  to  lend 
at  longer  terms  when  private  financing 
is  available  to  do  the  Job. 

What  we  face  is  a  question  not  of 
whether  we  should  sell  these  direct  loan 
assets — but  how.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  Involved  In  a  major  and 
growing  program  of  direct  sales  of  assets 
since  the  mid-1950's.  Substantial 
amounts  of  direct  loans  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Government's  portfolio 
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to  the  private  market  through  this  pro- 
gram.  However,  although  this  program 
has  worked,  it  has  not  worked  well 
enough. 

For  one  thing,  direct  sales  conducted 
by  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  Federal 
agencies  sometimes  conflict  with  each 
other  and  with  the  Treasury's  debt  man- 
agement operations.  But  the  chief  dis- 
advantage  of  relying  on  direct  sales  Is 
that  the  portfolio  of  direct  loans  held  by 
the  Government  is  still  growing.  A  total 
of  $25.1  billion  was  immobilized  in  the 
portfolio  on  June  30,  1961.  Four  years 
later,  at  the  close  of  fiscal  1965,  the  figure 
had  grown  by  $8  billion — to  $33.1  billion 
Even  assuming  completion  of  the  sales 
contemplated  in  the  latest  Budget  docu- 
ment, the  estimated  level  for  June  30 
of  this  year  is  $33.3  billion. 

The  primary  reason  for  this  growth  in 
the  portfolio  is  that  the  market  for  in- 
dividual loans  under  Federal  credit  pro- 
grams is  limited.  Often  this  has  the 
effect  of  driving  up  the  price — expressed 
m  the  yield  that  the  Government  must 
guarantee  to  private  investors  in  order 
to  interest  them  in  direct  purchases.  Be- 
yond that,  we  have  found  that  the  mar- 
ket often  simply  does  not  exist  for  much 
of  the  loan  paper  we  hold. 

One  example  of  the  marketing  problem 
Is  foimd  in  the  recent  experience  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  which 
has  been  engaged  in  selling  its  loan  paper 
directly.  In  most  cases,  individual  small 
business  loans  are  too  small  and  too  ex- 
pensive to  administer  to  be  very  market- 
able. We  have  found  that  many  private 
lenders,  whether  individual  or  institu- 
tional, will  simply  not  invest  in  them. 
This  condition  led  to  introduction  of  a 
bill  last  year — and  now  passed  by  the 
Senate — to  authorize  participation  sales 
of  loans  held  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

In  testifying  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  in  March 
of  this  year,  Mr.  Schultze,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  after  discussing 
the  marketability  of  SBA  direct  loans 
and  outlining  the  studies  which  had  led 
to  the  bill,  described  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  situation  In  the  follow- 
ing words: 

In  the  meantime,  SBA  has  urgent  Dee<l< 
for  funds.  To  help  meet  these  needs,  the 
1967  budget  for  the  SBA  assumes  that  par- 
ticipation sales  of  $60  million  will  be  mad* 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1986. 
Unless  such  sales  can  be  made  during  the 
next  3  months,  or  unless  funds  can  be  pro- 
vided otherwise,  planned  programs  will  have 
to  be  Umlted  to  about  half  the  level  called 
for  In  the  President's  budget. 

Let  me  contrast  the  SBA  experience 
with  the  experience  of  certain  other 
E«encies  which  have  used  the  participa- 
tion sales  technique. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has,  since 
1962,  sold  through  participation  sales 
about  $1.7  billion  of  its  loans  which  might 
not  have  been  marketable  at  all  other- 
wise. The  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association,  under  authority  granted  by 
the  Housing  Act  of  1964  to  serve  as  trus- 
tee in  such  tran-sactlons,  has  sold  about 
$1.6  billion  of  participation  certificates 
in  pools  of  home  mortgage  loans  made 
by  the  Pederai  Housing  Administration 
and  by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
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The  contrast  is  clear.  The  purpose  of 
the  participation  sales  bUl  is  to  extend 
the  use  of  the  techriique  employed  so 
succ^sfully  by  Farmle  Mae  and  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  other  Federal 
agencies  operating  credit  programs  In 
order  to  avoid  the  sort  of  situation  which 
the  Small  Business  Administration  faced. 
The  participation  sales  technique  Is 
not  new.  Nor  was  it  really  new  when 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  Fannie  Mae 
started  using  it.  The  process  of  pooling 
risks  to  convert  loan  instruments  of 
limited  marketability  into  more  attrac- 
tive investments  with  broad  marketa- 
bility is  simply  an  application  of  the 
basic  technique  employed  by  most  of  our 
large  financing  institutions. 

The  participation  sales  technique  Is  the 
best  way  available  to  us  to  broaden  our 
program  of  asset  sales,  to  mobilize  the 
resources  of  the  private  market  in  sup- 
port of  our  lending  programs  to  the 
greatest  extent  feasible,  and  to  reduce 
the  portfolio  of  direct  loans  held  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

This  technique,  as  embodied  in  the 
participation  sales  bill,  preserves  all 
existing  congressional  controls  over  the 
lending  programs  and  specifically  ex- 
tends congresslorial  control  to  the  pool- 
ing of  assets  for  sale,  through  the  appro- 
priations process. 

The  legislation  maintains  effective 
limits  on  the  lending  operations  of  the 
administration  while  enabling  the  ad- 
ministration to  do  what  is  needed — to 
transfer  more  Government  holdings  Into 
private  hands. 

The  bill  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on 
the  private  market  because  it  will  help  to 
make  the  market  stronger,  more  com- 
petitive, and  better  able  to  serve  the 
economy's  needs  over  the  long  term. 
This  is  the  effect  of  employing  a  better 
technique  to  Implement  the  principle  we 
have  espoused  for  many  years,  which  Is 
that  public  credit  should  supplement 
rather  than  substitute  for  private  credit. 
Participation  sales  are  also  best  in  the 
cost  aspect.  You  will  hear— and  the  ad- 
ministration has  acknowledged — that 
participation  certificates  will  sell  for 
one-quarter  to  three-eights  of  1  percent 
more  than  Treasury  securities.  You 
may  be  told  that  this  differential  means 
they  are  an  expensive  way  of  selling  as- 
sets. But  to  compare  these  certificates 
with  Treasurys  implies  that  fiu-ther  bor- 
rowing through  the  Treasury  is  an  ac- 
ceptable alternative  to  asset  sales.  That, 
I  am  sure.  Is  not  the  case.  We  should 
compare  the  cost  to  the  Government  of 
selling  participations  with  the  cost  of 
selling  assets  directly.  Because  of  the 
limited  market  of  much  of  the  loan  paper 
and  the  broad  marketability  of  the  par- 
ticipation certificates,  the  participation 
technique  results  in  a  lower  cost  to  the 
Government. 

But  the  best  argument  in  favor  of  this 
legislation  is  that  It  has  been  proved 
wund  by  experience.  The  success  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  and  Fannie  Mae  in 
selling  participations  shows  that  the 
technique  can  be  extended  to  other  agen- 
cies. It  shows  that  holdings  of  direct 
loans  which  have  only  limited  market- 
ability at  best  can  be  converted  into  as- 
sets which  have  broad  market  appeal 


and  high  salabillty.  In  short  the  best 
argument  for  the  bill  is  that  we  know  the 
principle  embodied  in  It  works.  That  is 
why  it  has  my  support. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen- 
tleman has  mentioned — I  did  not  count 
the  number  of  times — but  I  am  sure 
everybody  recognized  the  constant  em- 
phasis whereas  that  this  was  a  sale. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  think  if  the  Congress 
calls  a  dandelion  a  rose  that  that  is  go- 
ing to  be  anything  more  than  a  dande- 
Uon. 

Now  I  would  like  to  have  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  how  he  can  have  a  sale 
where  there  Is  no  title  that  passes  where 
the  Government  in  this  Instance  still 
services  the  paper  or  the  mortgage  that  it 
purportedly  sold  and  where  the  Gov- 
ernment still  assumes  the  risks  of  wheth- 
er that  paper  or  that  mortgage  is  good 
or  not.  But  where  is  the  element  of  a 
sale? 

I  think  the  gentleman  Is  right  that 
these  agencies  have  used  it,  as  I  said 
was  the  situation — the  agencies  use  it  as 
a  means  of  borrowing  more  money  so 
that  they  can  make  more  loans.  That 
is  what  Fannie  May  has  done  and  that  is 
what  is  proposed  to  be  done  by  small 
business.  But  that  is  not  a  fiscal  opera- 
tion nor  a  sale. 

Mr.  MILLS.  My  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  goes  back  to  the 
point  of  the  direct  sale.  As  I  said,  direct 
sales  of  these  assets  have  been  going  on 
since  the  middle  of  the  1950's.  They  are 
still  going  on.  The  point  is  that  through 
direct  sale  of  Government  assets,  we  are 
not  cutting  down  our  portfolio  to  the 
extent  that  we  should.  Here  is  a  device 
that  we  can  use  in  supplementation  of 
direct  sale  of  Gtovemment  assets  to  give 
broader  salabillty  and  broader  marketa- 
bility to  assets  that  we  cannot  so  dispose 
of  in  direct  sales.  I  take  it  that  this  Is 
not  in  replacement  of  direct  sales  by  any 
means,  but  would  be  used  to  supplement 
a  continued  effort  to  bring  about  all  the 
direct  sales  possible.  But  where  direct 
sales  are  impossible,  are  we  going  to  ask 
the  taxpayers  to  continue  to  let  us  im- 
mobilize, if  you  may,  $33  billion,  or  even 
more,  of  their  money  in  the  future  when 
there  is  a  market  in  private  hands, 
through  private  sources,  to  relieve  that 
load?  That  money  may  be  used  by  Gov- 
ernment, but  if  it  Is  not  used  by  the  Gtov- 
errmient,  I  fear — and  I  know  that  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin  fears— that  we 
may  be  back  at  the  taxpayers  asking 
them  for  another  bite  at  their  pocket- 
books. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  If  the 
gentleman  wotild  only  call  it  financing  or 
call  it  refinancing,  we  might  be  able  to 
debate  this  on  a  sound  basis.  But  you 
call  it  a  sale  and  It  Is  not  a  sale  and  it 
cannot  be. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  have  not  misrepre- 
sented, my  friend.  This  is  a  sale  of  cer- 
tificates of  interest. 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  You  have, 
too.  because  you  are  calling  something  a 
sale  that  is  not  a  sale,  and  the  gentleman 
is  too  good  a  lawyer  to  know  that  this  is 
not  a  sale. 

Mr.  MILLS.  My  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  very  weU  understands 
the  term  "participation  sale,"  because  he 
has  seen  the  use  of  the  same  device  by 
private  lending  institutions.  It  Is  now 
used.    We  know  that. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  genUeman  from 
Wisconsin  is  attempting  to  corifuse  the 
point.  What  we  are  doing  here  is  not 
selling  complete  instruments  or  mort- 
gages. We  are  selling  a  participation  In- 
terest, an  undivided  Interest.  This  is  the 
traditional  way  of  selling  a  part  of  a  big 
mortgage  or  a  big  obligation,  whether  it 
be  a  bond  or  otherwise.  You  sell  a  par- 
ticipation Interest.  It  is  an  undivided  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  MILLS.  And  that  Is  what  I  say 
oiu-  financial  Institutions  have  been  do- 
ing over  the  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall] 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  ended  his  re- 
marks, I  was  on  my  feet  wanting  to  ask 
him  a  question.  He  has  made  a  state- 
ment about  former  sales  of  participations 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  states 
that  what  will  take  place  under  the  bill  is 
supposed  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  what 
has  taken  place  before.  Let  me  read 
from  the  new  prospectus  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  advertising  the  sale  of  $500 
million  5 '72  percent  participation  certifi- 
cates that  are  now  about  to  be  sold  to 
the  pubUc.    The  last  line  states: 

The  proceeds  of  this  Issue  will  be  used  to 
retire  existing  debt  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

That  is  a  very  important  distinction, 
which  the  gentleman  from  Arksmsas 
failed  to  recognize  when  he  said  that  this 
is  exactly  similar.  There  is  no  subsidy  at 
all  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  those 
participations.  They  are  guaranteeing 
that  the  amoimt  received  from  Interest 
and  principal  payments  from  the  assets 
in  which  they  are  sellinc  participations 
will  be  suflBclent  to  cover  necessary  In- 
terest and  principal  on  the  participa- 
tions, and  no  taxpayer  subsidy  will  be 
required. 

I  shoixld  like  to  pose  very  seriously  the 
following  question  to  all  Members  of  the 
House:  Who  can  remember  in  the  history 
of  their  own  membership  in  this  House 
that  the  following  groups  were  together 
in  opposition  to  a  bill :  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  the  American  Farm 
Bureau,  the  Farmers  Union,  the  National 
Grange,  the  National  Home  Builders  As- 
sociation, the  two  major  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  the  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association?  None  i '  these  or- 
ganizations have  had  an  opportunity  to 
testify.  This  is  really  an  outrageous 
situation.  We  are  embarking  upon  a 
precedent-making  program,  something 
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that  has  never  been  done  before  regard- 
less of  what  has  been  said,  a  program 
the  like  of  wliich  we  have  never  acted 
upon  before,  and  which  can  mean  a  pro- 
gram that  will  bite  into  so  many  other 
programs  that  have  been  very,  very  bene- 
hcial  for  the  growth  of  the  United  States. 
I  should  like  to  read  ver>'  briefly  from 
the  minority  views,  and  I  hope  that 
every  Member  of  the  House  will  read 
these  before  voting; 

These  vu^ws  are  for  thc>6e  who  may  wonder 
why  a  Ci-nimi'.le«  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives must  report  to  the  House  after  3  hours 
of  public  testimony  a  biU  whose  gestation 
per'.fXl  in  the  Bureau  of  *.he  Budget  was  at 
least  3 — perhaps  as  long  aa  6 — months. 

These  views  will  try  tv)  express  the  views 
of  those  of  our  citizens  and  aflected  Indus- 
tries who  were  refused  access  to  the  witness 
table  by  a  rigid,  uncompromising  majority. 

Thcoe  views  are  for  thoee  who  defend  the 
right  of  ill  accused  to  adequate  defense 
counsel  in  court,  but  who  refuse  the  right  of 
a  committee  minority  to  bring  forward  Its 
wltnes.-e.'i. 

These  vlows  are  for  those  who  snicker  at 
the  shallow  buccess  of  the  legislative  maxim 
which  statee,  "When  you've  got  a  bad  piece 
of  merchandise,  wrap  it  up  before  anyone 
can  gee  a  good  look  at  it  " 

These  views  are  for  those  who  express  con- 
cern over  the  rising  threat  of  Inflation,  but 
would  vote  for  a  plan  that  could  remove  for 
all  time  the  fiscal  restraint  that  normally  ac- 
companies big  budgetary  deficits  by  conceal- 
ing billions  m  increased  Federal  spending 
outside  of  the  budget. 

These  views  are  for  those  who  rant  and 
rave  at  higher  interest  costs,  yet  willingly 
would  raise  biiiioiis  by  a  far  more  costly  route 
than  Treasury  borrowings. 

These  views  are  for  future  generations  of 
Americans  and  for  Members  of  future  Con- 
gresses a-s  a  remli:der  of  the  ways  of  the 
fabulous  89th.  '  whfn  the  Congress  csased 
to  be  an  independent  branch  of  our  Oovern- 
inent. 

These  views  especially  are  for  those  who 
refuse  to  read  them,  for  the  human  mind 
that  is  closed  to  all  elements  of  dissent  Is  to 
be  pitieti, 

I  reiterate,  it  is  ju.>t  a  shame  that  with 
major  groups,  respectable  .groups,  well- 
known  within  our  country,  wanting  to 
air  their  views  and  be  questioned  by 
Members  of  Congress,  no  opportunity 
was  given  for  that  questioning. 

The  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress 
on  April  20.  Hearings  were  called  on 
April  21.  There  was  no  notice  of  any 
executive  session  on  that  day.  The  ex- 
ecutive session  was  called  immediately 
thereafter,  and  a  vote  was  taken.  I  urge 
defeat  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a 
k'ood  bill.  It  is  an  urgently  needed  bill. 
I  most  earnestly  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  the  rule- 
Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present, 
and  make  the  point  of  order  ihat  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  184,  nays  120,  not  voting  127, 
as  follows: 

[BoU  No.  100] 

YEAS— 184 


Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Asbmore 
AspinaU 
Bandstra 
Beck  worth 
Bennett 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bradenia« 
Brooks 
Brown,  C»Uf . 
Burke 

Burton,  Calif. 
CaUan 
Carey 
Casey 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Cooley 
Culver 
Davis,  Oa. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Denton 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Dyal 

Edmondson 
Edwards,  CalU. 
Edwards,  La. 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
E^vlns,  Tenn. 
FasceU 
Fisher 
Foley 
Ford. 

WUllam  D. 
Fountain 
Frledel 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Oathlngs 
Oettys 
Olbbons 
OUUgan 
Oonz&lez 
Orabowskl 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Orelgg 
Grlder 


Abbltt 

Abernetlxy 

Adair 

Adams 

Anderson,  ni. 

Andrews, 
George  W, 

Andrews, 
Olenn 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Arends 

Ash  brook 

Ayres 

Bates 

Battln 

Belcher 

Bell 

Berry 

Bette 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence, J.,  Jr. 


Oruntha 

Ha«en.  Calif. 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler 

HoUfleld 

Hull 

Ichord 

Jannan 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  CalU. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Krebs 

Landrum 

Love 

McFall 

McGrath 

McMillan 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morris 

Morrison 

Multer 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy,  N,y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

OBrlen 

O'Hara.  m. 

G'Hara,  Mich. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

NATS— 120 

Broyhin,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Callaway 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Conable 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Derwlnakl 
Devlne 
Dole 
Dulakl 

Duncan.  Tenn. 
Dwyer 
Erlenboni 
Flno 
Flynt 


Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Pickle 

PoweU 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Race 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers.  B.C. 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sec  rest 

Seuner 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Va. 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefield 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tuten 

UdaU 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Weltner 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whl  tenet 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 


Prellnghuysen 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Gross 

Grover 

Qubser 

Ourney 

Haley 

Hall 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Hicks 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Keith 

King,  N.Y. 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  Md. 

McCiUloch 

McBwea 


Mallllard 

Martin,  Nebr. 

MlnsbaU 

Moore 

Morton 

Nelsen 

O'Konskl 

ONeal,  Qa. 

Passman 

Pelly 

Plrnle 

Poll 

Pool 

Qule 

Quill  en 


Redlln 

Reld,  ni. 

ReUel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Roblson 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Scbneebell 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 


Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomson,  WU. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Younger 


W^r, 
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Baring 

Barrett 

Blatnlk 

Brock 

Burleson 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cabell 

CahUl 

Cameron 

Carter 

Celler 

Chelf 

Clark 

Clevenger 

Colmer 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Craley 

Curtis 

Daddario 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Dent 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Downing 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ellsworth 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Farnsley 

Farnum 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Flood 

Pogarty 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Fraser 

Pxilton,  Tenn. 


Glalmo 

GUbert 

Goodell 

Green,  Oreg. 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hawkins 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Holland 

Howard 

Hungate 

Huot 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jennings 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C, 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McDade 

McDowell 

McVicker 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Mackle 

Madden 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Mathias 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Mize 

Morgan 


Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murray 
Nix 

Olsen.  Mont, 
O'NeUl,  Mass. 
Pike 
Poage 
Purcell 
Randall 
Reld,  N,Y. 
Relnecke 
Resnlck 
Rhodes,  Pa, 
Rodino 
Roncalio 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
St.  Onge 
Saylor 
Scheuer 
Scott 
Shrlver 
Sickles 
Stalbaum 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Thompson,  NJ. 
Toll 
Tupper 
UUman 
Vlgorlto 
Walker,  Miss. 
Watklns 
Watson 
Watts 
Wh  alley 
Williams 
Willis 
WUson, 
Charles  H. 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr. 
Relnecke. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
CahlU. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Pelghan  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  WhaUey. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Morse  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Davlfi  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Wat- 
son. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Mosher. 

Mr.  Pogarty  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  Tork. 


\\i.    O'Neill    of    Massachusetts    with    Mr. 
:.     hlas. 

Mr.  ToU  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Dague. 

Mr.  Sickles  with  Mr.  BDlsworth. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Dick- 
inson. 

Mr.  Roncalio  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Walker  of  MlMls- 
»lppl. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mrs.  Oreen 
of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Farnum. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Pike  with  Mr.  McDowell. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Vlgorlto, 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Farnsley  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Chelf. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Irwin  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Huot  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Stalbaum   with   Mr.   Jones  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Clevenger  with  Mr.  Craley. 

Mr.  WllUs  with  Mr.  McVicker. 

Mr.  Mackle  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  aimoimced 
as  above  recorded. 
The  doors  were  opened. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


SALE  OP  PARTICIPATIONS  IN  GOV- 
ERNMENT AGENCY  LOAN  POOLS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  14544)  to  promote 
private  financing  of  credit  needs  and  to 
provide  for  an  eflQcient  and  orderly  meth- 
od of  liquidating  financial  assets  held  by 
Federal  credit  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THB    COMMrmiK    OF    THB    WHOLX 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved' itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  B.B..  14544,  with  Mr. 
Kk)gh  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  will 
^  recognized  for  2  hours,  and  the  gen- 
weman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wibnall] 
Will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
irom  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  lo  minutes. 

TK8  PARTICIPATIONS  SALX3  ACT  OF  l»e6 

Mr.  Chairman,   H.R.    14544   is   good, 
S«  'Ti^'^  legislation.    It  seeks  to     ..^^  .^  ^,^,  ^^,  . 
""^  and  take  the  best  elements  of  all    port-Import  Bank  would  have  the  au 
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methods  of  financing  the  needs  of  our 
American  economy.  We  all  know  our 
American  econcany  benefits  immensely 
from  the  fruitful  partnership  between 
private  and  public  initiative 

This  is  most  evident  in  the  varied  Fed- 
eral programs  to  assist  and  stimulate  the 
flow  of  private  credit  into  the  various 
sectors  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  approximately 
100  agencies  in  our  Federal  Government 
which  make  loans  or  guarantee  them 
The  object  of  this  legislation  is  to  bring 
more  coordination  into  the  field  of  Gov- 
ernment securities  sales — directly  or 
through  participations.  We  could  go 
ahead  as  we  are  now,  and  not  sell  any  of 
these  securities  or  participations  in  the 
securities,  and  in  a  few  years,  or  in  a  few 
decades,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  have  more  securities  in  its  lock 
boxes  in  the  Treasury  than  will  be  owned 
by  all  the  commercial  banks  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  way  the 
people  of  this  country  want  our  Govern- 
ment to  operate.  We  do  not  want  it  to 
become  a  huge  bureaucracy  in  the 
moneylending  business,  never  feeding  any 
of  these  securities  back  into  the  private 
sector,  but  keeping  them  solely  within  its 
grasp. 

THE  PRIVATE  ENTEEPRIBE  WAY 

That  is  not  the  private  enterprise  way. 
The  private  enterprise  way  is  that  when 
the  Government  is  compelled  to  go  into 
the  business  of  lending  money,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  make  it  possible  for  the 
money  which  has  been  loaned  and  se- 
curities which  have  been  obtained,  to  be 
sold  back  into  the  private  sector,  into  the 
private  market. 

By  this  method  and  procedure  we  will 
not  arrive  at  a  time  in  this  countrj-  when 
the  Federal  Government  will  have  more 
securities  in  value  than  all  the  commer- 
cial banks  in  the  United  States.  That 
could  be  possible  under  exi.^ting  condi- 
tions if  these  assets  of  the  Government 
remain  frozen.  If  we  were  ever  to  reach 
that  point,  then  an  argument  would  be 
made  that  the  commercial  banl:s  were 
serving  no  social  purpose  and  that  there- 
fore the  Government  should  take  over 
the  commercial  banks. 

Thus,  in  selling  p>articlpations  back  to 
the  private  sector  we  are  avoiding  the 
possibility  of  a  campaign  ever  being  made 
in  this  country  to  nationalize  the  banks. 

This  efifort  under  H.R.  14544  is  in  the 
direction  of  supporting  private  enterprise 
and  in  the  direction  of  preventing  a  pos- 
sibility that  the  banks  would  be  national- 
ized because  the  Federal  Government 
might  have  more  of  the  banking  business 
than  the  banks  themselves. 

THK    EXPORT-IMPORT    AMENDMENT    OF     :B*S 
PROVIDED  FOR  PARTICIPATION   SALES 

In  1945,  during  the  administration  of 
President  Truman,  we  amended  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  Act.  The  object  of 
that  act,  of  course,  was  t«  help  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  generally  to  sell 
goods  and  merchandi.se  produced  in  the 
United  States  of  America  to  people  In 
foreign  countries  In  order  to  do  that  we 
expected  to  extend  them  loans  under  rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions  We  pro- 
vided in  that  act  in  1945.  that  the  Ex- 


thorlty  to  sell  such  obligations,  either 
directly  or  in  participation  pools,  which 
they  had  obtained  to  the  private  sector, 
to  the  private  market. 

For  21  years  that  has  been  the  law  It 
w  as  passed  both  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  by  a  voice  vote.  There  was  no  ob- 
jection to  it.  It  has  been  on  the  books 
for  21  years,  and  the  participation  sales 
provision  wais  used  first  in  1961. 

Not  only  that,  my  friends,  but  during 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Eisenhower, 
the  President  asked  for  power  to  sell  Gov- 
ernment assets  repeatedly— in  four  dif- 
ferent messages  to  the  Congress  I>uring 
that  period  of  time  he  asked  for  this 
;x)wer.  but  he  did  not  get  it,  except  in 
one  instance.  That  was  to  refinance  the 
building  of  post  offices.  That  art  was 
passed  In  1954. 

Why  was  it  passed?  Mr  Eisenhower 
thought  It  was  not  proper — and  many 
people  feel  as  he  did  about  it — to  charge 
up  as  current  expenses  capital  expendi- 
tures for  btdldings  all  over  the  Nation 
He  felt  we  should  charge  only  an  amorti- 
zation payment  and  the  interest  rates 
each  year  in  the  budget. 

That  was  in  effect  for  2  years,  but  a 
Democratic  Congress  came  in  and  the 
Democrats  decided  that  the  terms  and 
conditions  were  very  unreasonable  and 
detrimental  to  the  Government  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people,  so  It  was 
never  renewed.  But  it  was  put  into  effect 
for  2  years. 

HOITSINC   ACTS  OF   1964    AJs'D    2  96£    APPROVED 
PARTICIPATION  SAUES 

In  1964  a  housing  act  came  up  and 
passed  the  House.  When  it  passed  the 
Senate  a  provision  was  added  pro^ndmp 
that  some  of  the  mortgages  obtained  bv 
HHFA  could  be  pooled  and  participation 
certificates,  if  you  please,  sold  on  those 
securities.    That  w-as  in  1964. 

HOUSING    ACT   OF    1964 

The  Housing  Act  of  1964,  as  it  emerged 
from  conference,  contained  a  provision 
from  the  Senate-passed  bill— title  VII  of 
the  bill— amending  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  section  302,  permitting  FNMA  to 
-sell  participations  in  a  pool  of  VA-guar- 
anteed  mortgages.  This  provision  was 
not  included  in  the  House-passed  ver- 
sion but  was  accepted  in  conference  and 
on  the  House  floor.  The  Ust  attached 
Lndicates  Repubhcan  Members  who  sup- 
ported the  conference  report  containing 
the  sale  of  FNMA  participation  provi- 
sion. 

On  this  vote  on  August  19.  1964,  110 

Republicans  and  200  Democrats  voted  to 
adopt  the  conference  report. 

The  list  referred  to  follows: 

confebelfce  report — hottsino  act  of  1964 

House 
republicans  votino  for  the  report 

Baldwin.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Oubser.  Mali- 
Hard.  Martin.  TalcoU.'  Teague  of  California, 
Wilson  of  CallXomla,  Bell,  Hosmer,  Lipscomb, 
Brotznian  Chenoweth,  Slbal,  Cramer  Gur- 
ney.  Arenas,  McLoekey,  Michel,  Reld  of 
lUi.nois.  Springer,  Collier,  Rumsfleld.  HaJleck,' 
Bromwell  .Ivery,  Ellsworth,  Shrlyer,  SUer. 
Tupper  Miithhia,  Morton,  Bates  C  ;-:«, 
Keith.  Martin.  Morse,  Broomfleld.  Cederberg. 
Langen,    MacGregor, 


Griffin.    Knox,    Meader, 


'  Members  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
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Nelson,  Qule,  aatUn.  CunnSnghiim.  Cleve- 
land. Wyman,  Auchinclosa.  CahU!  Dwyer,' 
Frellnghuysen,  Glen.  Osmers,  Wallhauser, 
Widnail,'  Bairy,  Ooodell.  Orover.  Horton, 
King,  Oatertag.  Reld  of  New  York.  Rlehlm»n. 
Robinson.  Wharton.  Wydler.  Fino,  Halpem.^ 
Lindsay,  Broytilll  oi  North  CaroUna,  Jonaa, 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  .\yre8  of  Ohio, 
Betts,  Bolton  of  Ohio.  Bow.  Clancy.  Latta, 
Mosher,  Rich,  Schenck,  Taft  ■  Curtin,  Pulton 
of  Pennsylvania,  JohnBon,  Ku.nlcel.  McDade,' 
Mlliilcen,  Saylor.  Schnee&eil.  Schwelker, 
Weaver,  Berry,  R*lfel,  Biker  of  Tennessee, 
Burton.  Lloyd.  Stafford.  Broyhlll.  Horan. 
Pelly.  Stinson.  Westland.  Moore  of  West 
Virginia,  O'Konskl,  Thomson,  and  Van  Pelt 

It  discloses  that  110  Republicans  voted 
for  It  and  only  41  against  it  Two  hun- 
dred Democrats  voted  for  It  and  only  29 
against  it.  That  is  exactly  the  same  deal 
ve  have  here  today.  What  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  here  today  has  been  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress;  at  different 
times  and  has  been  supported  by  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  Members 
voting  for  It.  While  it  Is  true  the 
1964  act  was  not  unanimously  adopted 
it  Is  significant  that,  among  the  Mem- 
bers who  voted  for  It  on  the  mi- 
nority side,  were  members  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  Among 
those  were  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  Halleck — 
he  Is  not  a  member  of  our  committee 
but  he  was  the  former  minority  leader — 
Mrs.  DwYrR,  Mr.  Widnall,  Mr  Ftng,  Mr. 
H-ALPERN,  Mr.  Bow  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Taft  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  McDade.  They  were 
among  those  members  of  the  committee 
who  at  that  time  voted  for  tiiLs  very- 
principle.  In  1965  it  was  repeated  again 
In  the  Housing  Act  and  with  a  like  result. 

MOUSING     ACT,     1983 

The  1965  Housing  Act  contained  a  Sen- 
ate provision  extending  the  sale  of  par- 
ticipations In  a  pool  of  VA  and  FHA 
mortgages  by  FNMA  including  sale  of 
mortgages  bearing  a  below  market  inter- 
est rate.  FNMA  would  be  appropriat.ed 
funds  to  make  up  the  amount  of  the  dif- 
ferential— Interest  cost  and  administrii- 
tive  expenses — between  outlay  for  the 
.sale  of  participations  at  below  the  m.ar- 
ket  rates  and  the  receipts  from  th.e  sale 
of  the  participations 

On  July  27,  1965,  the  House  approved 
the  conference  report  by  a  vote  of  251  to 
168   with  26  Republican.'?  and  225  Demo- 
crat.s  voting  for  the  report 
CoNrEHENCx      Vote  — 1965      H-'-vsisc,      Act — 

HOTJSS 
REPUBLICANS   VOTING   TEA 

Bates  Cleveland.  Dwyer,'  EllBworth,  Plno,» 
Piilton  of  Pennsylvania.  Halpem,'  Horton, 
Keith  Kunkel,  Lindsay  McDade,  Mathtas, 
Morse,  Mosher.  O'Konskl,  Quillea  Reld  of 
New  York.  Schwelker,  Stafford  Tupper  Wat- 
kins.  Whalley.  Wldnail,'  and  Wydler 

So  why  all  this  fussing  here'  Both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  given  it  support 
in  the  past.  It  has  always  been  consid- 
ered good.    Why  is  it  not  good  now? 

Now  let  me  take  up  the  objections  of 
the  Republicans  and  briefly  go  over 
them.  I  know  both  sides  can  probably 
be  accused  of  being  inconsistent  on  this. 
Sometimes  when  the  Democrats  pro- 
posed It,  the  Republicans  opposed  it. 
Sometimes  when  the  Republican.3  pro- 
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posed  It,  the  Democrats  opposed  it.  So 
I  guess  it  is  Just  in  order  to  say  that  we 
reserve  the  right  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  dealing  with  public  issues  to  be 
consistently  inconsistent  on  occasion. 
However,  If  you  will  always  look  at  the 
true  facts  and  evaluate  the  circum- 
stances, any  time  you  find  a  Member  of 
Congress  who  looks  as  though  he  Is  In- 
consistent, you  will  find  In  most  cases 
when  you  properly  evaluate  It  he  was 
justified,  regardless  of  party.  In  voting 
that  way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield?  I  would  just  like  to 
know  how  I  voted  so  I  will  know  whether 
I  am  consistent  or  Inconsistent,  If  the 
gentleman  will  tell  me,  please. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Let  me  get  to  that  a 
little  bit  later. 

RJETOTATION    OF   TK«    RXPT7BLICAN    POSITIOl*    ON 
HJt.  14544 

I  have  before  me  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  11,  page  10322,  under  the 
title  Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966,  a 
statement  by  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Rhodes].    He  says: 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  May  10,  1986,  meeting 
of  the  House  Republican  policy  committee  a 
policy  statement,  regarding  HM.  14544,  the 
Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966,  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Rhodes  is  chairman  of  the  policy 
committee.  I  would  like  to  Include  here 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Rhodes  on  that.  Here 
is  why  he  says  the  Republicans  are 
against  this.  This  Is  a  statement  by  this 
Republican  policy  committee; 

In  rapid  succession  we  have  witnessed  6 
straight  years  of  Federal  budget  deOclts  that 
have  averaged  $6.2  billion. 

And  so  on. 

Let  us  take  up  the  first  point  first. 
Who  objects  to  5  straight  years  of  pros- 
perity? We  have  had  62  consecutive 
months  of  prosperity  here  In  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  have  had  the 
longest  period  of  economic  growth  and 
prosperity  that  the  United  States  has 
ever  experienced  and  enjoyed  in  peace- 
time history.  E>oes  anybody  want  to 
say  that  was  not  a  good  thing?  It  was 
a  good  thing.  Why  should  the  Republi- 
cans come  out  and  criticize  it?  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration letting  the  Federal  Reserve  have 
what  they  call  their  Independence  so  they 
could  do  what  they  want  to  do  regard- 
less of  the  wishes  of  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives or  even  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States — If  President  Eisen- 
hower had  not  done  that  and  If  we  had 
kept  Interest  rates  as  they  were  when 
Mr.  Eisenhower  came  In  and  the  Repub- 
lican Party  came  In — then  today  our  na- 
tional debt  would  be  substantially  lower 
and  we  would  have  saved  $60  billion  In 
extra  Interest  alone. 

TB«  PARTICIPATION  BALES  BILL  WOTTLO  NOT  BX 
NXCKSSAKT  ir  THK  LAST  B13»trBLICAN  ADMTN- 
ISnUnON  HAD  paOTXCTED  THE  COT7NTKT 
AOAINBT    RTTNAWAT    INTEREST    RATES 

When  the  Elsenhower  administration 
took  office  In  1953,  the  interest  charges 
on  the  national  debt  stood  at  $5.8  billion. 
With  the  Eisenhower  administration 
working  hand-ln-glove  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  Interest  rates  skyrocketed 
and,    as    a    result,   we    will    be   paying 


$12,750  billion  In  Interest  hi  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

If  the  Interest  had  been  kept  at  the 
1952  level  of  the  Truman  administra- 
tion, we  would  be  paying  only  $6.6  billion 
armually  on  the  national  debt  instead  of 
the  $12,750  billion.  In  other  words,  we 
would  have  a  budget  surplus  of  $4  billion 
and  there  would  be  no  need  for  the  par- 
ticipation sales  bill. 

THE  EISENHOWER  ADMINISTRATION.  WORKINO 
BEHIND  THE  SCENES  WITH  THE  FEDERAL  U- 
SEBVTE  BOARD,  OPENED  THE  FLOODGATES  TO 
HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

The  policies  adopted  by  the  Elsenhower 
administration  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  during  the  1950's  are  the  real  rea- 
sons that  the  participation  certificates 
will  be  sold  at  yields  above  5  percent. 

For  example — when  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration left  office  In  1952,  the  com- 
puted annual  interest  rate  on  the  public 
debt — that  is  all  marketable  issues- 
stood  at  about  2  percent.  Eight  years 
later,  when  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion departed  from  Washington,  this 
same  Interest  rate  had  skyrocketed  to  3 'A 
percent. 

THE  REPITBLICANS,  INCLTTDINa  MANT  ON  THIS 
FLOOR  TODAY,  DID  NOT  RAISE  A  SINGLE  VOICE 
OF  PROTEST,  WHEN  THE  EISENHOWER  ADHIN- 
ISTRATION  ADOPTED  A  RON-AWAT,  HIGH  IN- 
TEREST   RATE    POLICY    IN    THE    ISSO'S 

The  Republican  leadership  watched 
while  3^elds  on  long-term  Government 
bonds  rose  from  2.68  percent  in  1952  to 
4.02  percent  in  1960. 

Where  was  the  Republican  concern 
when  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
year  after  year,  increased  the  cost  of  fl- 
nsmcing  public  expenditures? 

FROM    193  8   THROUGH    19S1 THE   TEARS  OF  THE 

KOOSXVXLT  AND  TRUMAN  ADMINISTRATION — 
THE  TIXLD  ON  LONG-TERM  GOVERNMENT  BONDS 
NEVER  DID  RISE  ABOVE  2>4   PERCENT 

On  the  other  hand,  during  the  8  years 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration,  yields 
on  long-term  Ghjvemment  securities  were 
never  below  2\^  percent  and  were  be- 
tween 3  and  4  percent  in  5  of  the  8  yean. 
When  Eisenhower  left  office  in  1960,  the 
jdeld  was  4,02  percent  on  long-term  Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

HIGH  INTEREST  COSTS  ADD  TO  NEED  FOR 
PARTICIPATING  SALES 

High  interest  costs  Imposed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  action  of  December  6,  added 
$750  million  to  the  fiscal  1967  budget. 
This  is  the  added  cost  of  financing  the 
national  debt.  This  additional  $750  mil- 
lion, added  by  one  directive  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  brings  the  total  annual 
Interest  cost  on  the  national  debt  to  al- 
most $13  billion. 

HIOH  INTEREST  RAtxS  ARE  CAT7SED  BT  THE  F«I>- 
ERAL  RESERTS  BOARD  AND  NOT  BT  THE  PARTia- 
PATION  SALES  BILL 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  raised  In- 
terest rates  37  Vz  percent  in  December, 
nearly  5  months  before  the  President  sent 
the  participation  sales  bill  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  Republicans  lauded  the  Federal 
Reserve  action  of  December  6  and  ap- 
proved of  the  higher  interest  rates. 

The  Republicans  suddenly  discoverd 
the  Interest  rate  Issue  on  April  20 — the 
date  the  participation  sales  bill  was  In- 
troduced. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  these  Interest  rates 
went  up  tremendously,  tremendously. 
That  Is  the  cause  of  our  problems  with 
reference  to  deficits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  had  we  had  a  capital 
budget  like  former  President  Eisenhower 
indicated,  there  would  not  have  been  a 
year  within  my  memory — and  I  have  been 
here  a  long  time — that  we  would  not  have 
had  a  surplus  instead  of  a  deficit — that 
Is,  If  we  had  had  a  capital  budget  and 
not  charged  all  of  our  expenditures 
against  current  revenue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  the  Re- 
publicans have  a  leg  to  stand  on  when 
they  criticize  our  62  months  of  great 
prosperity.  Why  do  they  want  to  change 
It?  Why  do  they  not  help  us  continue  it? 

UMttATION  OF  SALES  TO  tlO.8  BILLION  AND  NOT 
$33     BILLION 

Now,  in  this  Republican  statement,  it 
says  that  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill— 

The  Johnson- Humphrey  administration 
will  be  given  authority  to  establish  a  whole 
lystem  of  backdoor  deficit  financing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  true.  The 
American  bankers  thought  the  same 
thing.  When  we  put  the  provision  In 
the  bill,  which  we  expected  to  do  all 
the  time — to  have  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations pass  on  these  matters,  they 
could  even  pass  upon  the  terms,  the  In- 
terest rates  if  they  wanted  to  with  ref- 
erence to  thejse  participations — then  the 
American  Bankers  Association  sent  a 
telegram  which  said  in  effect  we  are  no 
longer— listen  now;  this  is  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association — we  are  no 
longer  opposed  to  this  bill,  because  there 
Is  no  backdoor  financing. 

Therefore,  the  criticism  and  censure 
uttered  by  the  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee is  absolutely  unfounded  and  un- 
justified. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  under  the  proposed  bill  for  par- 
ticipation sales,  as  originally  Introduced, 
FNMA  could  sell  participations  in  a  pool 
of  Government-held  financial  assets  or 
loans  which  could  possibly  have  totaled 
$33  billion.  However,  this  was  never 
contemplated  and  is  not  the  case  at  this 
moment.  I  refer  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  page  426  of  the  fiscal  1967  budg- 
et that  clearly  spell  it  out. 
PwvATB    Participation    in    Federal    Credit 

Programs 
(For  additional  details,  see  Special  Analysis 
E  In  separate  volume,  "Special  Analyses  of 
the  United  States  Budget,"  1967.) 
Despite  the  number  and  variety  of  major 
Federal  credit  programs,  they  directly  affect 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  volume  of 
cf«llt,  both  public  and  private.    Of  the  estl- 
niated  private  debt  of  $853  billion  outstand- 
ing on  June  30,  1965.  direct  Government  loans 
and  guarantees  of  private  loans  to  domestic 
Wvate  borrowers  accounted  for  about  11%. 
'Weral  guarantees  or  Insurance  of  private 
loans  were  responsible  for  most  of  the  Federal 
Mslstance. 

In  recent  years,  and  especially  during  the 
»*»t  year,  emphasU  has  been  placed  upon 
ootalning  private  participation  In  public 
^it  programs  wherever  consistent  with 
enlevement  of  the  purposes  of  such  pro- 
grams Numerous  methods  are  being  em- 
ployed to  make  this  poUcy  effective,  Includ- 
l^-  (a)  limitation  of  direct  lending  to  cases 
»nere  borrowers  cannot  otherwise  obUln  the 


funds  on  reasonable  terms;  (b)  Uberallzatlon 
In  lending  authority  of  private  Institutions; 
(c)  expanded  use  of  Government  guarantees 


and  insurance  of  private  loans  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  direct  loans;  and  (d)  Increased  sales 
of  Government  loans  to  private  lenders. 


Direct  sales  and  participation  sales  of  loans  by  Federal  credit  programs 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Agency  or  procram 


Department  of  Agriculture:  Fanners  Home  Ad- 
ministrstJon 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welteie- 
Office  of  Education 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urliaii  DevelopmenV: 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Asaodatloa 

Federal  Housing  Administration '.'.""" 

Public  housing  program 

College  housing  loans .1. '" 

Public  facility  loans 

Veterans  Administration: 

Direct  loan  revolving  fund 

Loan  guarantee  revolving  fundi 

Eiport-Import  Bank  of  Washington 

Small  Business  Administratloo 


laes  actual 


Direct 
sales 


ParUol- 
pstlon 
sales 


se 


Grand  total 


pe< 


Present  programs 

Proposed  legislation. 


304 

e 

4 

13 
11 

61 

aae 

134 

tl 


1006  estimate 


Direct 
sales 


Partici- 
pation 
sales 


300 


SS 

7 

460 


814 
1,664 


760 


1,664 


182 
16 


8 
6 

60 

200 

00 

46 


llWTesUinata 


Direct 


486 


626 

200 

»76 

■360 


•73  2,6S6 

6.807 


3,067 
360 


U 


«6 


6 
6 

80 

280 

28 


Partici- 
pation 


■  an 

I  160 


■S30 
ISO 

164 

106 

078 

)860 


684  4,208 

i738 


1,888 
2,880 


>  Under  proposed  legislation. 

<  Includes  $400,000,000  under  proposed  legislation. 

Legislation  Is  being  proposed  to  authorlae 
a  Govemment-wlde  program  for  the  sale  of 
participations  In  outstanding  direct  loans. 
Under  the  expanded  program,  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association,  as  trustee, 
win  continue  to  administer  the  pools  at  loans 
set  aside  by  the  Veterans  Administration  and 
by  Its  own  special  assistance  and  manage- 
ment and  liquidating  programs.  It  wUl  also 
administer  and  sell  certificates  of  participa- 
tion In  pools  of  loans  set  aside  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  the  Office  of 
Education,  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, and  the  college  housing  and  public 
facility  loan  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

The  program  authorized  by  this  legislation 
will  use  many  of  the  techniques  successfully 
employed  In  earlier  sales  of  participations  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association.  In  addition, 
new  provisions  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
first  time  to  Include  In  the  pools  many  loans 
which  bear  Interest  rates  below  current 
market  levels.  The  agencies  pooling  such 
loans  will  be  authorized  to  make  supplemen- 
tary payments  to  the  trustee,  which,  together 
with  the  Interest  on  the  loans  In  the  pools, 
win  assure  a  level  of  return  adequate  to 
attract  private  Investment. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion, sales  of  financial  assets  are  exfjected  to 
increase  from  the  $1.6  billion  actually  con- 
svunmated  in  1968  to  $3.3  billion  In  1966  and 
$64.7  binion  In  1967.  Theee  figxires  exclude 
sales  made  as  part  of  the  usual  process  of 
guaranteeing  or  Insuring  loans,  and  sales 
from  one  Government  agency  to  another,  as 
well  as  regular  amortization  and  prepay- 
ments  of  principal. 

Of  the  total  sales  anUclpated  In  1967. 
$4,206  minion  wlU  be  accomplished  through 
sales  of  participations  and  $534  million  from 
direct  sales  of  Individual  losins.  The  timing 
of  sales  and  the  specific  assets  to  be  sold  are 
subject  to  variation  depending  upon  market 
developments  and  shifts  In  the  Inventory  of 
available  assets. 

However,  nevertheless  this  technical 
question  will  be  met  and  will  be  restricted 
by  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  we  conferred  with 
the  Rules  Committee  and  we  told  them 
we  did  not  want  all  of  this  $33  billion 


authority  in  the  bill,  they  said,  "Well, 
get  up  an  amendment  to  say  that."  We 
got  up  an  amendment  and  It  wrill  be  of- 
fered on  the  floor.  This  amendment 
will  restrict  these  participations  to  $10.9 
billion  only.  I  do  not  believe  many  peo- 
ple object  to  that.  We  specify  the  agen- 
cies that  may  place  their  assets  in  the 
pool.  Now,  furthermore,  the  Republi- 
cans charge — and  I  am  reading  now  from 
their  policy  statement — the  following : 

If  the  $4J2  bllUon  participation  sales  au- 
thorized by  this  bill  are  not  made,  the  budg^ 
deficit  will  be  $6  bUllon. 

Are  the  Republicans  sajring.  "Now, 
please,  vote  this  bill  down;  we  want  the 
deficit  Just  as  high  as  we  can  get  It;  "ve 
want  a  $6  billion  deficit;  if  you  do  not 
vote  it  down,  the  Democrats  will  get  by 
with  a  deficit  of  $1.8  billion." 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
are  saying,  "Let  us  make  It  hard  on  our 
country."  They  do  not  intend  it  to  be 
that  way.  I  know  that.  But  in  elTect 
they  are  implying  and  In  effect  they  are 
saying.  "Let  us  make  It  hard  on  our  coun- 
try by  having  the  deficit  Just  as  big  as 
we  can;  the  bigger  the  deficit,  the  more 
it  will  help  the  Republican  Party." 
They  can  say  that,  but  that  is  not  a  very 
good  thing  to  do.  We  should  not  have 
politics  in  things  like  this.  They  are 
absolutely  wrong  in  clamoring  for  higher 
deficits,  when  that  is  unnecessary.  It 
will  hurt  and  not  help  our  country. 
They  are  In  a  very  bad  position  on  that 
score. 

Now,  with  reference  to  foreign  loajis, 
the  policy  statement  refers  to  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  and  to  the 
$12  billion  they  have  made  in  loans. 

Of  course,  none  of  them  are  Involved 
here — not  one  of  them. 

Most  of  those  locuis  are  made  at  a  very 
low  rate  of  Interest.  Some  of  them  are 
made  at  three-fourths  of  1  percent. 
Why?  In  order  to  help  people  in  devel- 
oping nations  to  have  some  hope  for  the 
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future  and  something  to  work  for  and 
to  have  some  reason  not  to  engage  in 
wars  just  because  a  dictator  says  they 
should  have  a  war. 

These  loans  were  msule  to  help  assure 
a  permanent  and  lasting  peace  and  that 
is  why  we  are  making  these  loans  at  a 
very  low  and  subsidized  rate  of  Interest. 

There  is  not  and  never  was  any  in- 
tention to  put  them  In  this  participation 
pool  at  ail. 

.\DDED   COSTS   .^RE    MINOR 

Now  then  a^  to  the  costs  under  the  bill, 
H  F{  14544— It  will  cost  the  American 
taxpayers  an  additional  $5  million  a 
year  for  each  billion  dollars  sold.  That 
is  the  same  theory  that  Mr.  Elsenhower 
had  when  he  was  haviru?  the  post  ofiBces 
built.  It  is  the  same  theory  as  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank.  It  is  the  same  theory 
tiiat  has  applied  to  aU  such  programs. 
There  i.s  no  change  here.  We  are  doing 
exactly  what  has  been  done  in  the  past. 

Now  the  Republican  policy  statement 
goes  on  to  say : 

To  date  Fannie  Mae  haa  sold  four  Lsbum 
of  participation.  Each  time  they  have  been 
sold  by  the  same  four  big  Wall  Street  Invest- 
ment houses. 

Well,  what  is  so  wrong  about  that. 
Personally.  I  think  1^%^^  ccmld  sell 
these  participations  at  public  auction. 
They  should  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 
That  would  be  what  I  would  advocate, 

Ls  It  so  bad  if  it  can't  be  done  In  a 
more  efficient  way  to  have  some  brokers 
do  if 

Well,  you  ought  to  look  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  Open  Market  Conmuttee  They 
use  broker-dealers.  They  have  20 
dealers  around  them.  You  can  get  on 
top  of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  in  New 
York  and  throw  a  stone  and  hit  each  one 
of  these  20  dealers  offices. 

They  are  right  there  aroimd  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  tn  New  York.  They 
have  dealt  with  them  for  50  years — not 
Just  for  2  or  3  years  Is  that  so  wrong? 
I!  It  is.  of  course,  you  can  compare  that 
with  the  four  dealers  here 

A«ain,  I  say  these  participations 
should  be  sold  under  the  best  conditions 
p(xssible  so  as  to  obtain  the  best  deal  for 
the  Government  and  the  people. 

Mr.  WIDNALL  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  eentleman  yield? 

Mr  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  WIDNALL  I  thiiik  I  have  heard 
that  ston,-  somewhere  before. 

Mr  P.^TM.'^N.     I  hope  you  have. 

Mr  WIDNALL  What  I  would  like  to 
know  is  why  you  think  it  is  better  to  nar- 
row it  down  t«  just  four? 

Mr  PATMAN  I  am  for  public  auc- 
tion I  am  for  selling  them — like  Fannie 
Mae  can  sell  and  often  does  sell  at  the 
lowest  possible  rate 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr  ChaliTOan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  furtlier? 

Mr  PATMAN.  I  yield  t-o  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Why  have  you  not 
provided  some  safeguards  in  the  bill  that 
you  have  offered  to  the  Congress? 

Mr  PATMAN  We  do  not  need  it.  We 
leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  people 
who  are  handling  it,  and  when  they  think 
It  is  better  to  sell  them  at  auction,  by 


negotiation  or  otherwise — as  long  as  the 
Federal  Government  and  American  peo- 
ple get  the  best  deal.  It  is  entirely  up  to 
them  and  that  is  the  way  to  leave  it.  We 
trust  the  administrators.  That  is  what 
we  think  should  be  done  in  this  case. 

Now,  let  me  raise  another  point  with 
those  against  this  legislation.  I  believe 
it  was  in  1959  imder  Mr.  Elsenhower's  ad- 
ministration when  it  was  proposed  to 
swap  enough  VA-guaranteed  4-percent 
mortgages  for  $311  million  of  low  inter- 
est Treasury  obligations  that  were  com- 
ing due. 

If  the  people  holding  this  $311  million 
In  Government  bonds  that  were  coming 
due  had  said,  "No,  we  do  not  want  any- 
thing— we  want  our  money."  Then  the 
Treasury  would  have  had  to  go  into  the 
market  smd  borrowed  $311  million.  That 
would  have  Increased  the  budget  by  that 
much.  It  would  have  Increased  our  na- 
tional debt  by  that  much.  It  would  have 
Increased  the  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  that  much — $311  million. 

Now  we  are  proposing  this  participa- 
tion pooling  of  Government  assets,  and 
we  are  accused  of  using  a  gimmick.  If  it 
is,  then  let  it  be  so  called.  It  is  in  the 
public  interest.  This  is  the  same  type  of 
gimmick — if  that  is  the  word  the  Repub- 
licans want  to  use — as  that  used  during 
Mr.  Eisenhower's  administration  when 
those  VA  mortgages  were  swapped  for 
low  Interest  rate  Government  securities. 

That  action  by  President  Eisenhower 
reduced  the  national  debt  in  exactly 
the  same  way  that  this  bill  will  reduce 
the  debt.  When  you  vote  for  this  Sales 
Participation  Act  of  1966  that  we  have 
before  us  today,  you  will  be  reducing  the 
national  debt.  Certainly  this  is  in  the 
interest  of  our  country. 

Furthermore,  the  national  debt  does 
not  include  all  debts — not  by  any  means. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Where  does  it  say  that 
in  the  biU?  Where  in  the  bill  does  it 
say  what  you  Just  said? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  just  a  statement 
of  fact.  For  example,  we  have  $33  bil- 
lion of  Federal  Reserve  notes  outstand- 
ing. They  are  not  a  part  of  the  national 
debt,  because  they  are  not  interest-bear- 
ing obligations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. If  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey owned  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
Government  bonds  that  came  due  today, 
and  if  he  decided  not  to  cash  them  to- 
morrow, they  would  not  be  carried  as 
part  of  the  national  debt.  The  debt 
would  be  reduced  by  that  simount  be- 
cause those  bonds  are  no  longer  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  Government. 

It  Is  only  interest-bearing  obligations 
of  the  Government  that  are  carried  in 
the  national  debt.  That  is  the  reason 
we  do  not  have  to  put  such  a  provision 
in  the  law.  It  has  always  been  that  way; 
there  has  been  no  change. 

This  bill  is  very  reasonable.  We  have 
many  precedents  for  it.  The  principle 
has  been  approved  by  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  Each  party  has  used 
it  to  good  advantage  to  help  the  public 
interest  and  the  general  welfare  of  all 
people.    I  think  it  should  be  passed  and 


voted  for  by  everyone.  The  Republicans 
should  reevaluate  their  thinking  on  this 
measure. 

THX  QTTKSnON  Or  INTEREST  RATES  NOT 
GERMANE 

The  question  of  interest  rates  does 
not  enter  this  debate.  The  question  is 
whether  it  is  right  that  we  sell  these  se- 
curities through  the  participation  pool 
back  into  the  private  sector.  If  it  is,  we 
must  sell  them  at  the  rate  of  interest 
that  will  cause  them  to  be  purchased, 
whether  that  rate  of  interest  is  low  or 
whether  it  is  high.  That  question  will 
depend  upon  the  market  at  that  particu- 
lar time,  a  question  over  which  the  Con- 
gress does  not  have  any  control.  We 
must  make  them  acceptable  to  the  mar- 
ket at  the  particular  time  at  which  they 
are  sold.  Therefore,  the  question  of  in- 
terest is  not  involved,  except  that  we 
have  to  pay  the  going  rate  of  interest  at 
the  time  in  order  to  sell  them. 

Is  it  not  better  to  sell  these  obligations 
at  an  interest  rate  that  is  even  a  little 
higher  than  that  which  the  Treasury 
would  have  to  pay — about  one-quarter  to 
three-eighths  higher  in  order  to  main- 
tain our  free  enterprise  economy? 

HJt.  14544    SHOXTLD    PASS    TJNANIMOtTSLT 

I  suggest  that  the  bill  should  be  passed 
unanimously  In  the  interest  of  the  en- 
tire country,  in  the  interest  of  the  private 
enterprise  system,  the  small  business 
people  of  the  country,  the  people  who 
want  and  deserve  decent  housing,  and 
the  small  communities  that  are  clamor- 
ing for  facilities  loans  for  water  and  for 
sewers,  the  farmers  and  all  groups  in  the 
Urdted  States.  They  are  all  Involved  in 
this  bill. 

You  know  you  are  going  to  vote  for  big 
cities.  You  know  that.  Why  not  vote 
for  the  little  towns?  If  you  vote  against 
this  bill,  you  vote  against  the  little  towns, 
you  vote  against  the  farmers,  and  you 
vote  against  the  small  businessmen. 

A  vote  against  the  participation  sales 
bill  is  a  vote  to  strangle  these  programs: 
The  Farmers  Home  Administration,  col- 
lege housing,  Veterans'  Administration 
loans,  Small  Business  Administration 
loans,  Export-Import  Bank,  soil  and 
water  loans,  and  all  of  the  various  hous- 
ing programs. 

A  vote  for  the  participation  scles  bill 
Is  a  vote  to  provide  adequate  funds  for 
these  needed  programs  already  voted 
by  the  Congress. 

So  I  ask  you  Republicans  to  reevaluate 
your  position  on  this  measure  and  see 
If  you  do  not  want  to  vote  "aye." 

ANSWER   TO    RXFTTBLICAN    CHARGES   OT   RAILROAD- 
ING   AND    LACK    OP    HEARINGS 

Mr.  Chairman,  throughout  this  debate 
we  have  heard  charges  by  our  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  the 
Sales  Participation  Act  was  rushed 
through  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  without  adequate  hearings 
and  that  Republican  members  of  the 
committee  were  not  given  advance  no- 
tice as  to  when  the  committee  was  plan- 
ning to  vote  on  the  bill. 

It  has  further  been  charged  by  our 
Republican  friends  that  this  legislation 
Is  of  such  Importance  that  more  hearings 
are  needed.  These  charges  cannot  be 
substantiated. 
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To  prove  my  point,  I  call  attention  to 
the  hearings  on  HJl.  14544  before  the 
Banldng  and  Currency  Coimnittee.  In 
my  opening  statement,  I  said: 

Hay  I  express  the  hope  that  we  stay  in 
(Mslon  on  this  bill  today  and  tomorrow,  If 
necessary,  until  we  get  the  bill  passed  on. 
The  House  will  be  In  session  at  noon  for  a 
ghort  time.  I  do  not  think  It  will  be  long, 
but  I  would  like  to  have  the  Committee 
come  back  if  we  do  not  get  bau;k  by  noon, 
and  it  does  not  look  too  good  that  we  will, 
we  should  come  after  the  House  has  re- 
cessed in  the  afternoon  and  stay  in  session 
until  we  get  the  bill  passed  on  this  after- 
noon If  we  can.  If  not,  meet  tomorrow 
morning  at  10  and  stay  until  such  time  as 
Is  necessary.     I   am   expressing   that   as   a 

A  short  time  later  during  the  hearings, 
I  made  the  statement : 

I  want  to  express  the  hope  that  we  resolve 
this  thing  before  we  conclude  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  that  these  re- 
marks were  made  at  the  outset  of  our 
liearings.  It  is  on  the  record  and  crystal 
clear  that  there  was  a  strong  possibility 
that  a  vote  would  be  taken  on  the  meas- 
ure in  the  afternoon  session  following 
conclusion  of  testimony  from  the  wit- 
nesses. Although  the  Republicans  have 
charged  that  full  hearings  were  not  held 
on  the  bin,  it  must  be  noted  that  when 
the  April  21  afternoon  session  of  the 
committee  was  called  to  order  for  the 
continuation  of  H.R.  14544  testimony, 
only  four  Repulican  members  were  pres- 
ent. And  when  the  committee  voted  to 
report  the  measure,  only  three  Republi- 
cans were  present.  I  submit  to  this  body 
that  the  Republicans  did  not  consider 
this  legislation  important  enough  to  at- 
tend the  hearings  on  the  matter  and 
when  a  rollcaU  vote  was  taken,  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  Republican  member- 
ship of  the  committee  was  on  hand  to 
vote  for  this  important  matter.  I  ask  my 
Republican  colleagues  on  the  committee : 
If  you  feel  that  adequate  hearings  were 
not  held  on  this  legislation,  why  was  your 
party  not  better  represented  during  the 
sessions  that  were  held  on  the  bill? 

I  must  point  out  that  one  of  the  loudest 
critics  of  this  legislation,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock],  was  among 
those  missing  during  the  afternoon  testi- 
mony on  H.R.  14544  and  was  not  present 
when  a  vote  was  taken.  At  the  outset  of 
the  hearings,  Mr.  Brock  complained  that 
we  had  not  scheduled  enough  witnesses 
for  this  legislation  and  indicated  that  he 
wanted  to  be  fully  informed  on  the  mat- 
ter before  concluding  hearings.  If  the 
gentleman  was  sincerely  interested  in 
learning  exactly  what  this  bill  would 
accomplish,  why  did  he  not  attend  all 
of  the  hearing  sessions  on  this  legisla- 
tion? 

In  addition  to  the  hearings  on  H.R. 
14544,  as  I  have  previously  mentioned, 
the  committee  held  four  days  of  hearings 
on  S.  2499,  a  bill  which  would  allow  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  sell 
shares  in  a  pool  of  loans.  This  legislation 
Balmost  identical  to  the  bill  before  this 
oody  today.  However,  the  Republicans 
once  again  showed  their  lack  of  concern 
over  this  legislation  by  establishing  a 
poor  attendance  mark  for  the  hearings. 
On  April  1,  only  five  Republicans  were 
present  for  the  hearings;  and  on  April  4, 


only  six  Republicans  were  present.  Once 
again  I  repeat,  if  the  Republicans  were 
so  concerned  over  this  legislation,  why 
did  they  not  attend  the  hearings  and  ask 
questions? 

THE  PARTICIPATION  SALES  ACT  OP  1866  AND  OTTB 

NATIONAL     GOALS     AND     NEEDS 
PUBLIC    AND    PRIVATE    CAPITAL    IN    PARTNERSHIP 

The  home  mortgage  insiu-ance  and 
guaranty  programs  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  many  programs  of 
agricultural  credit  assistance,  lending  as- 
sistance rendered  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  and  more  recently  the 
credit  aids  enjoyed  in  the  college  housing 
program  and  the  student  loan  program — 
all  these  bear  witness  to  our  success  in 
using  public  and  private  assets  to  achieve 
common  goals. 

Very  frequently  in  this  efifective  part- 
nership arrangement  between  private 
and  public  credit,  we  have  started  out 
with  a  program  that  is  either  wholly  or 
relatively  dependent  upon  Federal  lend- 
ing. Then  in  time,  the  program  has 
evolved  into  a  form  in  which  the  private 
sector  gradually  takes  up  more  and  more 
of  the  task  of  providing  financing. 

Over  the  years,  however,  we  have  de- 
vised different  means  to  use  the  great 
resources  of  the  private  credit  market  to 
accomplish  the  very  necessary  and  high- 
ly desirable  social  goals  and  purposes 
which  we  originally  set  out  to  accom- 
plish through  direct  Government  lending 
programs.  When  private  capital  takes 
up  part  or  all  of  the  burden  of  a  lending 
program,  then  the  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  be  and  are  free  to 
turn  to  other  equally  worthwhile  pur- 
poses. Broadly  speaking,  this  process 
has  been  operating  ever  since  we  turned 
to  guaranteed  and  Insured  loans  in  place 
of  some  of  the  direct  lending  programs. 
We  might  single  out,  for  example,  home 
ownership,  which  is  not  only  an  individ- 
ual American  aspiration  but  one  of  our 
most  widely  accepted  goals.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, Mr.  Chairman,  we  could  ever  have 
achieved  our  high  degree  of  home  owner- 
ship without  using  the  resources  of  the 
private  market  under  guaranty  and  in- 
surance arrangements.  This  is  true  for 
at  least  three  reasons : 

First.  The  capital  resources  of  the 
private  market  obviously  are  far  greater 
than  those  of  the  Government;  second, 
we  could  not  have  increased  the  Federal 
budget,  and  indeed,  few  if  any  of  us 
would  have  wanted  to  increase  the  Fed- 
eral budget  to  the  degree  required  to 
provide  the  necessary  funds  through  di- 
rect Government  loans;  and  third,  while 
Government  assistance  was  required  to 
get  the  necessary  programs  under  way 
we  needed  the  ingenuity  of  the  private 
market  in  order  to  carry  them  out  suc- 
cessfully. 

Federal  credit  programs,  working 
through  the  private  market,  help  to  make 
the  market  stronger,  more  competitive 
and  better  able  to  serve  the  economy's 
needs  over  the  long  run. 

H.R.    14S44    NOT    A    RADICAL    0EPABTT7RX 

I  am  sure  we  will  hear  charges  made 
today  that  H.R.  14544,  the  so-called  Par- 
ticipation Sales  Act  of  1966,  is  a  new  and 
radical  departure  from  traditional  meth- 
ods.    This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  sub- 


stantiated by  the  facts.  The  policy  of 
asset  sales  has  been  endorsed  by  previous 
administrations  and  by  a  number  of 
private  independent  commissions  and 
groups  which  deserve  and  receive  the 
highest  respect  in  our  economy.  Others 
will  dwell  on  this  point  in  greater  detail. 

THE    BASIC    PROBLEM 

Basically,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
problem  on  hand  at  the  moment.  Out- 
standing loans  made  through  Federal 
credit  programs  to  domestic  private  bor- 
rowers accounted  for  about  $125  billion 
out  of  a  total  of  $835  billion  of  private 
debt  outstanding  as  of  mid-1965.  Guar- 
antees and  insured  private  loans  were  re- 
sponsible for  more  than  $91  billion  of  the 
$125  biUion.  Only  a  little  more  than  $33 
billion  was  in  direct  loans. 

But  this  $33  billion,  which  will  be 
amended  to  reduce  the  amount  to  $10.9 
billion,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  other  neces- 
sary additional  lending  under  existing 
Federal  credit  programs,  represents 
budget  expenditures  which  could  be 
avoided  if  private  capital  could  be  mobi- 
lized to  take  the  place  of  public  credit  a£ 
envisioned  under  H.R.  14544. 

Yet,  despite  major  efforts  since  1950 
to  draw  on  private  credit,  the  volume  of 
direct  Federal  loans  outstanding  has  con- 
tinued to  increase.  It  was  $25.1  billion 
on  June  30,  1961,  and  $33.1  billion  on 
June  30, 1965. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  loans 
have  direct  consequences  on  the  Fed- 
eral budget — and  thus  on  the  policies  fol- 
lowed by  any  administration.  Money  for 
lending  programs  must  be  budgeted. 
This  means  that  it  must  be  matched  by 
tax  revenue  or  by  additional  debt — or  it 
must  take  the  place  of  some  other  pro- 
gram which  must  then  be  postponed  or 
dropped. 

Today  we  know  that  competition  for 
available  Federal  budget  dollars  is  ex- 
tremely keen — particularly  when  the 
whole  range  of  great  unsatisfied  needs  of 
our  society  is  considered. 

The  President's  state  of  the  Union 
message  of  last  January  has  cataloged 
these  needs  and  his  budget  has  provided 
a  program  for  meeting  them. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  name  a  few 
areas — health  and  education,  the  elimi- 
nation of  rural  and  urban  poverty,  the 
rebuilding  of  blighted  urban  areas,  wa- 
ter pollution,  air  pollution,  transporta- 
tion— to  see  that  future  national  needs 
will  continue  to  place  pressures  on  fu- 
ture demands  for  capital.  This  future 
need,  together  with  present  programs, 
makes  it  essential  that  we  act  now  to  re- 
duce the  total  amount  of  loans  outstand- 
ing by  substituting  private  for  Federal 
credit  wherever  possible. 

This  legislation  does  not  authorize  any 
new  programs  whatsoever  or  any  addi- 
tional loan  funds  for  existing  programs. 
Ho'vever,  Mr.  Cliairman,  this  legislation 
is  of  vital  concern  in  assuring  local  com- 
munities, educational  Institutions,  busi- 
ness firms  and  Individuals  that  loan  pro- 
grams already  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress will  be  properly  and  adequately 
funded.  Further,  this  legislation  would 
provide  assurances  to  many  others —  in- 
dividuals, communities,  and  institu- 
tions— that  future  programs  to  alleviate 
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their  most  severe  probienus  would  be 
flnanclally  feasible  and  properly  funded. 
This  bill  would  enable  those  who  do 
not  have  ready  access  for  whatever  rea- 
son to  capital  markets  to  benefit  from 
the  most  eflBcient  and  economical  flnanc- 


where  private  loam  can  be  used  to  do  long-range  view  and  reject  any  short- 

thejob.  sighted  play  on  figures. 

In  order  to  avoid  adding  unnecessarily  minoritt  kesps  facts  from  pubuc 

to  the  budget,  and  yet  to  provide  sound  r^y,^  ,Y,fv.^,^f„  ~.,^  .                  . 

financing  for  necessary  programs,  this  hi JJi   ^  .    i^  ^^^  ^  argument  about 

- bill  calls  for  in  effect  the  LlSltutlon^  SR' nfv  ?.S'^?rf^.?\'h^'  °"  ^^ 

In?    techniques    which    are    currently     private  credit  for  public  credit  wherever  >!l!.  °T^  a  small  part  of  the  story  and 

feasible.     This  in  essence  is  what  the    vSn?  thl'^LSoS      T  ^^^  ?"''"'=• 

Viewing  the  legislation  from  a  longer 

range,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  in- 
terest rate  differential  between  partici- 
pation sales  and  direct  Treasury  issues 
will  soon  become  minimal,  if  not  non- 
existent. This  will  be  true  as  the  partici- 
pations gain  familiarity  and  acceptance 
in  the  money  market.  But,  the  minority 
ignores  these  facts. 

However,  I  am  happy  at  long  last  to  see 
so  many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  minority 
side  exhibit  concern  about  interest  rates. 
Many  times,  I  have  stood  on  the  floor  of 
this  Chamber  seeking  support  for  efforts 
to  hold  down  Interest  rates.  I  have  often 
sought  support  for  legislation  which 
would  curb  the  excesses  of  the  Federal 
Reser\'e  Board  and  its  never-ending  drive 
to  Increase  interest  rates  throughout  the 
economy.  Never  do  I  remember  my  col- 
leagues on  the  minority  side  rising  in 
support  of  these  efforts. 

Now,  the  participation  sales  bill  has 
somehow  awakened  the  slumbering  ele- 
phant. Yes,  my  Republican  colleagues, 
I  too  would  like  to  see  these  participa- 
tion sales  made  at  low  interest  rates. 
But,  it  Is  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and 
not  this  participation  sales  bill,  that  has 
pushed  Interest  rates  up  to  an  all-time 
high. 

Not  4  months  ago,  I  stood  here  and  ex- 
posed the  action  taken  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  in  December  1965.  when 
It  raised  interest  rates  by  as  much  as 
31  Vz  percent.  It  is  obvious,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  if  this  Congress  had  not  al- 
lowed the  Federal  Reserve  to  take  this 
action,  the  rate  the  Federal  Grovemment 
would  have  to  pay  for  these  participa- 
tions could  well  be  within  the  4'/4  per- 
cent statutory  limit  on  long-term  Treas- 
ury securities.  However,  many  of  my 
Republican  colleagues  supported  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  su;tion  and  said  nothing 
about  holding  down  Interest  rates. 

HIGH    INTEREST    RATES    UNBALANCE    BUDOCT 

Listen  to  what  the  President  had  to 
say  in  his  budget  message  for  fiscal  1967: 

Apart  from  the  special  costs  of  operation* 
In  southeast  Asia,  Increases  In  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  high  priority  Great  Society 
programs  and  for  unavoidable  workload 
growth  have  been  largely  offset  by  reduction* 
In  lower  priority  programs,  management  Im- 
provements and  other  measures.  As  a  con- 
sequence, total  regular  administrative 
budget  expenditures — I.e.,  outside  of  special 
Vietnam  costs — rise  by  only  $0.6  billion  be- 
tween 1966  and  1967. 


available  to  large  and  well-established 
borrowers.  This  bill  would  provide  the 
kind  of  stability  and  continuity  in  pro- 
gram financing  which  Is  essential  both 
to  orderly  and  economic  planning  on  the 
local  and  individual  levei  and  overall 
financial  program  planning  on  the  Fed- 
eral level. 

Federal  credit  programs  in  such  areas 
as  education,  agriculture,  and  small 
business  would  be  empowered  to  utilize 
the  same  financing  techniques  that  the 
Congress  has  previously  made  available 
for  housing  and  other  programs  such  as 
m  the  Department  of  Housin;?  and  Urban 
Development  through  the  participation 
sales  authority  provided  m  the  Housing 
.'Kctsof  1964  and  1965. 

Some  of  the  most  vital  credit  pro- 
?i"ams  are  on  a  direct  loan  basis  rather 
than  on  a  guaranteed  or  ln.sured  loan 
basis.  This  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  such 
borrowers  are  either  not  we;;  ^established 
and  accomplished  in  the  capital  market, 
or  remote  from  or  strange  to  the  source 
of  financing  funds,  or  it  has  been  de- 
termined by  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  such  programs  by  their 
very  nature  most  qualify  for  a  lower 
interest  rate  than  would  be  feasible 
under  either  private  financing  or  a  Fed- 
eral guaranteed  loan  program. 

These  reasons  should  not  interfere 
with  the  availability  of  funds,  within 
the  limits  prescribed  by  legislation,  but 
such  Interference  does  exist.  Needed 
programs  are  unjustly  penalized  by  fi- 
nancial arrangements  which  require 
them  to  compete  for  scarce  budget  dol- 
lars with  defense  and  other  essential 
needs.  Substituting  private  for  public 
credit  remove.s  this  unnecessary  com- 
petition. 

NKCESSAHY       DIRECT      LENDING      WILL      CONTINTTE 

For   those   who   have    fears  that  this 

legislation  will  spell  the  beei.nning  of  the 
end  Of  direct  Federal  lending  programs, 
let  me  say  that  with  all  respect  I  believe 
their  fear  is  ungrounded  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  administration  nor  any 
party  in  power  would  ever  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  contradict  that  there  is  no  need 
for  any  direct  Federal  lending  programs. 
Your  committee  stated  m  the  report  on 
HR.  14544  as  follows: 

Tour  committee  wishes  w  retjitn.  however, 
the  principle  that  the  allocation  of  cr«<Ut 
for  essentially  private  purposes  should  be  a 
function  of  the  private  market.  By  the 
same  token,  this  position  does  not  mean  to 
imply  that  existing  or  new  social  and/or 
economic  programs  requiring  F'ederal  Oov- 
ernment  spon.sorshlp  and  or  direct  financing 
should  be  curtailed  or  ceased. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Government's  basic 
contribution  in  all  of  these  Federal  loan 
programs,  guaranteed  and  direct,  is 
e-ssentially  that  of  assuming  a  credit  risk. 
When  private  rather  than  public  credit 
is  used,  the  guarantee  is  exactly  the 
same— but  the  main  essentia!  difference 
is  that  Federal  funds  are  not   tied  up 


participation  sales  under  this  legislation 
would  accomplish.  Tills  bill.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  not  substantive  in  nature  but 
merely  procedural. 

THE     SALES     PARTICIPATION    ACT     AND     INTXWBBT 
KATES 

Argument  has  been  raised  concerning 
the  increased  costs  in  Interest  rates  or 
yields  which  will  have  to  be  paid  imder 
the  participation  pool  procedure  as  set 
forth  in  H.R.  14544  as  compared  to  direct 
Federal  financing.  That  argument, 
curiously  enough,  Mr.  Chairman,  has 
been  voiced  by  those  who  traditionally 
object  to  most,  if  not  all.  Federal  direct 
lending  programs.  Perhaps  I  am  engag- 
ing in  wishful  thinking,  but  I  welcome 
this  change  of  heart,  and  trust  that  this 
support  will  be  forthcoming  when  legisla- 
tion Is  before  this  body  for  subsequent 
funding  of  existing  direct  lending  pro- 
grams, and  new  programs  of  this  nature, 
when  they  are  before  this  body. 

No  one  can  argue  against  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  finance  its 
needs  at  a  lower  cost  than  anyone  else — 
either  business  or  individuals.  Let  me 
quote  from  the  majority  report  on  H.R. 
14544  on  this  subject: 

It  has  been  pointed  out  on  some  occasions 
that  the  sale  of  Federal  credit  program  finan- 
cial assets,  whether  through  participation 
certificates  or  other  means.  Is  more  expensive 
than  financing  through  the  direct  issue  of 
Treasury  obUgatlons.  This  Is  true,  although 
the  cost  difference  has  proved  to  be  relatively 
minor.  For  example.  FNMA  participation 
certificates  have  been  sold  at  rates  roughly 
one-fourth  of  one  percent  above  Treasury  is- 
sues of  comparable  maturity:  and  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  the  margin  may  diminish 
as  the  market  gains  experience  with  these 
high  quality  credits. 

Moreover,  carried  to  Its  logical  conclusion, 
this  argument  would  have  the  Treasury 
financing  directly  all  of  the  Federal  Insur- 
ance and  guarantee  programs,  since  It  can 
obviously  do  this  more  cheaply  than  the 
private  market.  Other  typee  of  credit,  now 
handled  entirely  In  the  private  market,  could 
also  be  financed  more  "cheaply"  by  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

This  argument,  Mr.  Chairman,  reducto 
absurdum,  would  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, through  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
financing  all  activities  in  our  Nation — 
from  business  to  Individual  to  consumer 
loans.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  wants 
this  to  happen. 

But  there  is  another  point  which  must 
be  made  on  this  subject.  The  minority 
report  accompanying  this  bill  makes 
much  of  the  argument  that  H.R.  14544, 
by  establishing  participation  pools,  will 
end  up  costing  the  American  people  more 
money.  I  am  sure  that  the  minority 
party  will  continue  to  make  much  of  this 
point  as  we  debate  the  bill  today.  Prom 
a  short  range  view,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  a  small  Interest  rate  dif- 
ferential between  these  partlcii>atlons 
and  direct  Treastiry  financing.  But  I 
hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  will  take  a 
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That  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  on 
page  9  of  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1967. 
Now,  what  do  we  find  on  page  140  of 
the  budget?    This  statement  is  made: 

Interest  payments  on  the  public  debt  will 
rise  substantially  both  for  fiscal  1966  and  fis- 
cal 1967. 

The  estimate  of  interest  payments  for 
1966.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  $12  billion,  and 
for  1967.  $12,750  million.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  were  able 
to  hold  Interest  down  to  that  level  prior 


to  the  recent  actions  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  we  wotild  have  affected  the 
administrative  budget  not  by  an  Increase 
of  $600  million  between  1966  and  1967, 
but  by  a  decrease  of  $150  million,  com- 
paring again  1966  and  1967. 

I  welcome  the  support  for  low  interest 
rates  by  members  of  the  minority  party, 
and  I  trust  that  this  position  they  are 
taking  on  this  specific  issue  will  carry 
forward  to  other  issues  regarding  inter- 
est rates  as  they  occur  in  the  future. 

I  trust  that  my  colleagues  on  the  mi- 
nority side  have  not  seized  on  the  issue 
of  Interest  rates  simply  as  a  political 
gimmick  to  oppose  the  administration's 
participation  sales  bill. 

PROPOSED     AMENDMENTS 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  I  include  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks the  amendments  I  proipose  to  offer 
tomorrow  on  H.R.  14544: 

Amendments  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Patman 
to  H.R.  14544  as  rep>orted : 

Page  2,  strike  lines  6  through  16  and  in- 
sert: 

"(3) by  striking  out  the  words  'offered  to  It 
by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  or 
lt<  Administrator,  or  by  such  Agency's  con- 
stituent units  or  agencies  or  the  heads  there- 
of, or  any  first  mortgages  In  which  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  or  InstnimentaUty 
thereof  in  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  by 
inaertlng  'and  other  types  of  securities,  in- 
cluding any  Instrument  commonly  known  as 
I  security,  hereinafter  In  this  subsection 
called  "obligations,"  In  which  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States  Usted  in 
section  302(1)  (2)  of  this  Act,'  "; 

Page  3,  strike  lines  3  through  6  and  insert: 

"(2)  Subject  to  the  limitations  provided 
in  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  one  or 
more  trusts  may  be  established  as  provided 
In  this  subsection  by  each  of  the  following 
departments  or  agencies: 

"(A)  The  Farmers  Honae  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  only 
with  respect  to  operating  loans,  direct  farm 
ownership  loans,  direct  housing  loans,  and 
direct  soil  and  water  loans.  Such  trusts 
may  not  be  eetabllshed  with  respect  to  loans 
for  housing  for  the  elderly  under  sections 
502  and  515(a)  of  the  Hotislng  Act  of  1949, 
nor  with  respect  to  loans  for  nonfarm  recre- 
ational development. 

"(B)  The  Office  of  Education  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  BducaUon,  and  Welfare, 
but  only  with  respect  to  loans  for  construc- 
tion of  academic  faculties. 

"(C)  The  De;^artment  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  except  that  such  au- 
thority may  not  be  used  with  respect  to 
secondary  market  operations  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association. 

"(D)  The  Veterans'   Administration. 

"(E)  The  Export-Import  Bank. 
_'(F)  The  Small  Business  Administration. 
The  head  of  each  such  department  or  agency, 
hereinafter  in  this" 

Page  3.  line  20,  strike  "may"  both  times  It 
»Ppears  and  Insert  "shaU". 

Page  9,  line  26,  Insert  "(a)"  Immediately 
&fter  "Sec.  6.". 

^e  10.  Insert  Immediately  after  line  3 : 

"(b)  After  June  30.  1966,  no  department 
«  agency  listed  In  section  302(c)  (2)  of  the 
'eaeral  National  Mortgage  Association  Char- 
^  Act  may  sell  any  obllgaUon  held  by  It 
Oc*Pt  as  provided  In  secUon  302(c)  of  that 
*ct,  or  as  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
ireasury,  except  that  this  prohlblUon  shall 
not  apply  to  secondary  market  operations 
wrrled  on  by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
*'»ocl*tlon." 

P&ge  U.  Immediately  after  Une  16.  add  the 
louowing  new  secUon : 


"Sec.  9.  The  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation Is  authorized  during  the  fiscal  year 
1966  to  sell— 

"  ( 1 )  additional  pcu^lclpatlons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment Mortgage  Liquidation  Trust,  and 

"(2)  participations  In  a  trust  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
each  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  par- 
agraphs (4)  of  section  302(0)  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act." 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  have  now  been  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  17  years.  I  never 
thought  I  would  live  to  see  the  day  when 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
would  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  advocate  higher  interest  rates  with 
no  ceiling  on  the  interest  rates. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Why  should  the  gentleman  be  con- 
cerned about  our  Interest  rates  when  his 
party — with  some  exceptions  such  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey — has  always 
been  for  high  interest  rates?  Your  party 
is  even  referred  to  as  the  high  interest 
party  because  you  have  such  a  igood 
record  of  high  Interest. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  yielded,  but  I  have  let  Mr.  Patman 
speeUc. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  do  not  think  the  party 
will  be  referred  to  in  those  terms  after 
this  bill  passes. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee  has  referred 
to  some  things  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  past,  I  would  like  to  read  now  an 
excerpt  from  the  hearings  in  January 
1959,  on  the  Economic  Report  of  the 
President.    I  refer  to  pages  417  and  418: 

Representative  Patman.  Now,  do  you  con- 
sider it  a  good  thing  to  sell  off  aseets  of  the 
Ooveriunent  for  the  ptxrpoee  of  balancing 
the  budget?  After  all,  this  Is  selling  an  asset 
that  the  Government  owns  as  If  that  could 
in  any  real  sense  balance  the  budget.  Do 
you  endorse  that  as  a  Government  policy,  Mr 
Secretary? 

Secretary  Anderson.  Congressman  Pat- 
man,  the  act  which  created  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  provided  that 
we  should,  to  the  maximum  extent  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  have  private  financing 
substituted  for  Treasury  borrowings  that 
would  otherwise  be  required  to  carry  mort- 
gages. 

Now,  over  the  period  of  the  FNMA  his- 
tory, they  have  sold,  as  I  recall,  about  $1,600 
million  worth  of  these  mortgages. 

Representative  Patman.  But  I  am  talking 
about  selling  $335  mllUon  to  apply  on  the 
budget.  It  occiu^  to  me  that  if  you  are 
going  to  endorse  the  policy  of  selling  assets 
of  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
to  balance  the  budget,  it  will  possibly  lead 
to  the  sale  of  such  things  as,  for  Instance, 
Grand  Canyon  or  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
or  a  few  acres  of  the  Capitol  Grounds. 

I  don't  think  we  should  endorse  or  be 
misled  by  a  policy  of  selling  omi  assets  as  a 
device  for  "balancing"  the  budget. 

Now,  I  have  some  questions  about  that, 
Mr.  Secretary,  which  I  shall  not  burden  you 
with  by  reading,  but  I  would  like  to  get 
your  answer  to  them  for  the  record.  If  you 
please. 

Pumiant  to  permission  of  Repreaentatlve 
Paticak  to  submit  questions  In  wrltlag  to 


the  Secretary  this  was  done  and  questions 
and  answers  appear  on  pages  418  to  422  of 
the  hearings. 

The  following  Is  Question  7  submitted  by 
Representative  Patman  and  the  answer  pro- 
vided by  Secretary  Anderson: 

7.  Q.  How  will  the  Treasury's  accepting 
the  bonds  and  their  retirement  be  reflected 
m  the  budget  accounts? 

A.  Acceptance  of  the  bonds  at  par  and  re- 
tirement of  the  bonds  will  be  reflected  In 
the  budget  as  a  receipt  Item  (credited 
against  the  expenditures  of  the  sigency) ,  Just 
as  the  purchase  of  the  mortgages  was  re- 
flected In  the  budget  as  an  expendlttire  Item. 

Confusion  is  the  hallmark  of  this  bill. 
There  is  good  reason  for  this.  It  was 
steamrollered  through  our  committee 
with  most  inadequate  hearings  and  most 
inadequate  consideration  in  an  extremely 
brief  executive  session.  In  the  hearings 
we  only  had  two  administration  wit- 
nesses. No  opportunity  was  afforded  or- 
ganizations opposing  the  bill  to  testify. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  interval  since,  sub- 
stantial opposition  has  developed  to  the 
bill.    Who  is  opposed  to  the  bill? 

One  of  the  first  organizations  to  go  on 
record  against  the  bill  was  the  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association  of  America.  This 
Association's  representative  appeared  be- 
fore the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  after  having  been  notified  at 
9:15  in  the  morning  that  he  could  ap- 
pear before  the  committee  that  day.  In 
his  oral  testimony,  obviously  because 
there  was  no  time  to  prepare  a  formal 
statement  on  such  short  notice,  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Mortgage  Bankers 
made  four  points  against  the  bill.  These 
are: 

1.  It  Is  more  costly  than  direct  Treasury 
financing. 

2.  It  circumvents  the  legal  prohlbltloD 
against  Treasiu-y  borwrwing  In  excess  of  4V4 
percent  Interest. 

3.  There  Is  a  loss  or  reduction  at  least  of 
congressional  control  over  programs. 

4.  It  does  not  effectively  stimulate  private 
Investment.    It  substitutes  for  It. 

The  testimony  appears  on  pages  83  to 
91  of  the  Senate  hearings. 

Another  organization  to  early  go  on 
record  against  the  bill  was  the  National 
Farmers  Union.  Included  in  this  orga- 
nization's testimony,  which  appears  on 
pages  66  to  83  of  the  Senate  hearing,  is  a 
letter  from  the  president  of  the  Farm- 
ers Union  dated  April  21,  1966,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Let  me 
read  this  letter: 

Paxmeks  Union, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  21, 1968. 
Hon.  Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Presment:  We  are  very  much 
concerned  about  H.R.  14644  which  would  In- 
crease Interest  rates  to  farmers  already  over- 
btu-dened  by  excessive  Interest  charg^es.  Tbt 
Federal  Government  should  lead  the  way  to- 
ward decreasing  Interest  rates,  not  Increasing 
them. 

We  recognize  that  you  are  seeking  to  avoid 
a  tax  Increase  but  feel  that  a  smaU  tacre«Lfle 
In  the  Federal  deficit  or  an  Increase  In  tauss 
Is  preferable  to  adding  one-half  of  a  percent 
to  interest  charges  which  are  at  an  all-time 
high. 

All  Interest  ratee  will  be  affected  by  thle 
proposal  to  turn  over  all  Government-spon- 
sored programs  to  private  moneylendert. 
Over  the  years  the  cumulative  effect  In  H.R. 
14544  wlU  add  mlUlona  of  dollars  to  the 
amotmt  consumers  of  credit  will  pay.    It  will 
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resiii:  m  increased  coeta  for  ail  conaumers 
since  Interest  ciiirges  must,  be  added  to  the 
.■•«>st  of  dolr.g  business  and  In  turn  pemed  on 
to  tne  consumer  It  will  result  In  decreased 
farm  Income  since  the  farmer  cannot  pass  on 
his  costs  to  those  who  purchase  food  and 
fiber. 

We  resi>ectfuily  urge  that  you  seek  other 
ways  t<^  solve  your  budgetary  problem.     We 
must  regretfully  oppose  this  InJElatlonary  In- 
terest proposal  In  every  way  poealble. 
Respectfully, 

Tony  T.  Dechant. 

PTesident. 

As  a  followup  to  his  testimony  In  expo- 
sition to  the  bill,  the  Director  of  Research 
for  the  Natiorial  Farmers  Union,  under 
date  of  May  6.  1966,  has  directed  a  letter 
to  some  Members  of  Congress,  I  place 
this  letter  in  the  Record  and  Members 
will  note  that  the  Director  of  Research 
says  of  the  bill : 

It  will  tighten  money  In  the  hon;e  mort- 
gage marlcet.  This  bill  Is  not  In  the  Interest 
of  farmers  and  others  who  depend  on  credit. 

May  6,  1966 

Dear  Concrbssman  :  The  National  Farmers 
Union,  the  National  Grange  and  the  AFI^- 
CIO  are  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  the 
proposed  Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966 
HR.  14644  will  bring  about  an  Increase  Ir. 
Interest  rates.  It  will  short  circuit  the  local 
banker  under  the  Parmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Program  and  turn  over  farmers  loan 
paF>er  to  the  National  Mortgage  Association 
which  deals  primarily  with  Eastern  bankers 
and  Institutional  investors. 

Where  interest  ceilings  exist  it  wUl  increase 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  while  lining  the 
pockets  of  the  big  city  bankers.  It  will  cause 
an  Increase  in  money  cost  on  all  loans  not 
covered  by  ceilings.  It  will  increase  pressure 
to  do  away  with  or  raise  Interest  ceilings.  It 
will  tighten  money  In  the  home  mortgage 
market.  This  bill  Is  not  in  the  interest  of 
farmers  and  others  who  dep>end  on  credit 

The  Grange  Is  opjxwed  to  the  proposed 
Participation  Sales  .\ct  of  1966  and  was  dis- 
mayed to  le&rn  that  no  opposition  witr.esfct- 
were  permitted  to  present  testimony  bef  jre 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
despite  a  telephone  call  and  letter  requesting 
to   be  heard. 

The  AF1/-CIO  says,  "To  add  so.methlng  like 
«3  billion  of  Participation  Certificates  in  this 
kind  of  market  would  add  to  the  tightening 
of  the  money  market  and  to  the  high  and 
rising  trend  of  Interest  rates.  The  higher 
level  of  Interest  ratea  would  affect  all  bor- 
rowers— particularly  small  business,  farmers 
and  constuners,  who  are  already  saddled  by 
high  interest  rates.  The  publlc-at-large, 
therefore  would  be  aiTected  indirectly  by  the 
higher  level  of  interest  rates  generadly  In  the 
market  And.  It  would  be  affected  directly 
by  the  Increased  coat  to  the  government — 
the  difference  between  the  low  Interest  rates 
the  government  receives  on  Its  loans  and  the 
high  Interest  rates  it  pays  on  the  certificates." 

We  urge  you  to  use  your  Influence  to  bring 
about  the  defeat  of  this  legislation 
Sincerely  yours, 

Angus  McDoN,^Lri, 
Dirpcfo'-  of  Re'iearch. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting  1  Seventy-four 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  101  j 

Andersen,  .Ashbrook  Barrett 

Tenn.  Baring  Blatnlfc 


Bolton 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Morgan 

Brademas 

Garmatz 

Morse 

Brock 

Glalmo 

Mosher 

Broomfleld 

Gilbert 

Moss 

Burleaon 

Goodell 

Nix 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Gray 

O'Brien 

CabeU 

Green,  Oreg. 

Olsen.  Mont. 

CahlU 

HaUeck 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Cameron 

Hal  pern 

Poage 

Carter 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Powell 

Cederberg 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Price 

Chelf 

Hardy 

Purcell 

Clancy 

Harvey,  Ind. 

RandaU 

Clark 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Held,  N.Y. 

Clevenger 

Hawkins 

Betnecke 

Colmer 

Helstoskl 

Resnlck 

Conte 

Henderson 

Rhodes,  Fa. 

Oonyers 

Herlong 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Corbett 

Holland 

Roberts 

Corman 

Howard 

Bodlno 

Craley 

Hungate 

Roncallo 

Curtis 

Huot 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Daddarlo 

Irwin 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Dague 

Jacobs 

St.  Onge 

Daniels 

Jennings 

Baylor 

Davis,  Wis. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Scheuer 

delaOarza 

Jones,  N,C. 

Scott 

Dent 

KeUy 

Shrlver 

Denton 

King,  Calif. 

Sickles 

Dickinson 

King,  N.Y. 

Slsk 

Dlgga 

Klrwan 

Slack 

Dorn 

Kluczynskl 

Smith,  CaUf. 

Dow 

Kupferman 

Smith,  Va. 

Downing 

lAtta 

Stalbaum 

Duncan,  Oreg, 

Leggett 

St  ration 

Ekl wards.  Ala. 

Long,  La. 

Sullivan 

Edwards,  Calif 

McCarthy 

Sweeney 

Edwards.  La. 

McClory 

Teague,  Calif. 

Ellsworth 

McDade 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Krlenborn 

MnDoweU 

Thompson,  Tex 

Krans,  Colo. 

McBwen 

ToU 

Evlna,  Tenn. 

McMillan 

Tunney 

Fallon 

McVlcker 

Tupper 

Parbstein 

Macdonald 

miman 

Farnsley 

MacGregor 

Vlgorlto 

Famum 

Mackle 

Walker,  Miss. 

Pelghan 

Madden 

Watklns 

Plndley 

Martin,  Ala. 

Watson 

Flood 

Martin.  Maee. 

Whalley 

Pogarty 

Mathlas 

Whltten 

Pord, 

May 

WlUUms 

Gerald  R. 

Meeds 

WllUs 

Praser 

Michel 

WUaon,  Bob 

Prellnghuysen 

MUler 

Wilson, 

Friedel 

Mlze 

Charles  H. 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Moore 

Yates 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
[Mr.  KsocH],  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
biU  HR.  14544,  and  finding  Itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to 
be  called,  when  260  Members  responded 
to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  absen- 
tees to  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee   resumed   its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  ■WIDNALL.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

At  the  time  the  quorum  csill  was  insti- 
tuted, I  was  referring  to  a  letter  I  in- 
serted in  the  Record  which  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  director  of  research  of 
the  Farmers  Union. 

An  Interesting  point  in  this  letter  is 
that  the  director  of  research  of  the 
Farmers  Union  Includes  a  quote  from 
the  AFL-CIO  expressing  opposition  to 
the  bill.  It  is  true  the  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO  has  publicly  stated  that  his 
organization  has  no  position  on  the  bill. 
However  that  may  be,  I  simply  do  not 
believe  that  the  director  of  research  for 
the  National  Farmers  Union  would  at- 
tempt to  mislead  the  Congress  by  mis- 
quoting an  AFL-CIO  memorandum.  It 
is  dear  to  me  whether  that  organization 


has  or  has  not  taken  an  oflBcial  pod- 
tion,  someone  in  the  organization  at  least 
has  violent  opposition  to  the  bill. 

A  somewhat  similar  situation  exists 
with  the  American  Bankers  Association 
On  pages  23  and  24  of  the  Senate  hear- 
ings is  a  letter  under  date  of  April  26, 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  This  letter, 
which  I  introduce  in  the  Record,  ex- 
presses very  grave  reservations  about  the 
bill  and  its  probable  adverse  Impact  on 
capital  markets. 

Xaz  American  Bankers  Association, 

New  York.  N.Y.,  April  2e,  1966. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Robertson  i  The  American 
Bankers  Association  desires  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  its  views  on  H.R.  14544. 
a  bill  to  promote  private  financing  of  credit 
needs  and  to  provide  for  an  effective  and 
orderly  method  of  liquidating  financial  as- 
sets held  by  Federal  credit  agencies  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  we  understand 
will  shortly  be  under  consideration  by  your 
committee. 

Inasmuch  as  H.R.  14544  has  been  Intro- 
duced to  carry  out  a  definitive  policy  decision 
of  the  administration,  we  are  not  expressing 
any  comments  on  such  policy  decision. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  concerned  about  certain 
aspects  of  the  legislation  as  outlined  below. 

H.K.  14544  provides  a  mechanism  for  fi- 
nancing the  Treasury  through  the  Issuance  ol 
secxirltlee  by  the  P'ederal  National  Mortgage 
Association  representing  beneficial  Interests 
or  participations  In  certain  loans  made  by 
various  agencies  of  the  Government.  The 
Government  agencies  responsible  for  admin- 
istering the  loan  program  which  will  be 
utilized  as  a  basis  for  the  Issuance  of  par- 
ticipation securities  will  retain  custody,  con- 
trol, and  administration  of  the  obligations  se- 
curing the  participation  certificates.  PNMA 
will  promptly  i)ay  to  the  agencies  whose 
obligations  form  basis  for  the  Issuance  of 
p>artlcli>atlons  the  full  net  proceeds  of  any 
sale  of  such  beneficial  Interests  or  partici- 
pations to  the  extent  they  are  based  upon 
such  obligations  or  collections.  Such  pro- 
ceeds will  be  dealt  with  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law  for  sales  or  repayment  of  such 
obligations.  In  most  cases,  this  wUl  make 
the  proceeds  available  for  new  loans  to  the 
extent  authorized  under  existing  programs. 

In  my  letter  to  you  of  February  28,  1966, 
with  reference  to  S.  2499,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  authorize  Issuance 
and  sale  of  participation  Interests  based  on 
certain  pools  of  loans  held  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  we  expressed  our  con- 
cern about  certain  Implications  of  that  bill 
which  we  believe  also  applies  to  H.R.  14544. 
■We  desire  to  restate  such  comments,  In  part, 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  type  of  transactions  envisaged 
seems  to  us  to  be  simply  another  type  of 
deficit  financing,  rather  than  a  genuine  sub- 
stitution of  private  for  public  credit,  but  at 
Interest  rates  higher  than  Is  effected  In  the 
usual  manner  through  sales  of  Treasury  ob- 
ligations. Although  no  serious  objection 
cotUd  be  made  to  this  alternative  type  of 
financing  of  Itself,  the  higher  Interest  cost 
that  la  likely  to  be  Incurred  should  be  of 
concern  to  both  taxpayers  and  the  Congress. 

(2)  Debt  operations  of  the  type  authorized 
In  Hit.  14544  bypass  the  public  debt  celling 
and  the  Interest  rate  celling  on  new  issues  of 
Treasury  securities  with  maturities  beyond 
5  years.  Our  purpose  here  Is  not  to  defena 
the  arbitrary  manner  In  which  these  limi- 
tations can  Impinge  on  budget  spending  and 
Treasury  debt  management.  But  we  do  be- 
lieve strongly  that  the  Issue  of  our  relaxa- 
tion or  elimination  of  these  limitations 
should   be  confronted   directly  In  the  Con- 
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gress  and  not  bypassed  through  alternative 
methods  of  financing. 

In  addition,  we  are  concerned  with  the 
impact  of  the  Implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram contemplated  under  HJt.  14544  toid  the 
demands  It  will  place  on  the  money  and  capi- 
tal markets  at  a  time  when  private  demands 
for  funds  are  active  and  strong.  Prom  the 
standpoint  of  timing,  such  a  program  could 
be  better  Implemented  at  a  time  when  the 
banking  system  and  long-term  Investors  are 
Actively  seeking  earning  assets  because  of  a 
limited  availability  of  such  In  the  private 
sector.  The  proposed  Government  agency 
ftnsnclng  may  very  well  have  a  considerable 
rate  Impact  in  the  market.  So  long  as  eco- 
no-Tilc  conditions  continue  exjjansive  and 
private  demands  for  funds  are  heavy,  the 
agency  financing  will  exert  upward  pressure 
on  interest  rates.  This  pressure  could  be 
felt  In  the  market  for  direct  Treasury  obli- 
gations and  rate  adjustments  could  take 
place  In  that  sector.  The  sheer  magnitude 
of  the  administration's  program — $3.3  billion 
Id  this  fiscal  year  and  $4.7  billion  next  year — 
raises  the  question  as  to  whether  all  of 
the  Government  agency  funds  can  be  raised 
In  this  time  Interval. 

The  Govermnent  agencies  that  have  been 
regular  borrowers  in  the  market  for  many 
years  (such  as  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
banks,  Federal  home  loan  banks.  Federal 
land  banks,  FNMA,  etc.)  have  Increased  their 
borrowing  demands  both  In  terms  of  magni- 
tude and  frequency  of  borrowing.  This  bor- 
rowing has  already  become  more  expensive 
in  relation  to  direct  Treasury  obligations  and 
the  spread  In  rates  has  widened  as  a  conse- 
quence. The  rate  spread  could  widen  fur- 
ther as  enlarged  Government  agency  borrow- 
ing reaches  the  market,  particularly  If  this 
Increases  the  frequency  of  borrowing  opera- 
tions. On  some  recent  occasions.  It  has  ap- 
peared that  the  Government  agencies  were 
competing  among  themselves  for  funds  and 
have  had  to  pay  a  higher  rate  In  the  market 
because  of  this. 

Section  2(b)  of  H.R.  14544  amends  section 
302(c)  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation Charter  Act  by  giving  FNMA  au- 
thority to  Issue  securities  under  the  new 
program  "notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law."  We  believe  It  Is  essential  that 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  to  issue  securlUes  as  con- 
templated under  H.R.  14544  be  made  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury In  order  that  such  transactions  be  han- 
dled with  utmost  care  so  as  not  to  disturb 
market  financial  processes  more  than  is  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  E.  Walker. 

A  couple  of  days  later,  a  telegram  came 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  from  the  American  Bankers 
Association.  This  is  found  on  page  53 
of  the  Senate  hearing.    It  reads: 

Supplementing  and  clarifying  my  letter  to 
you  of  April  26  the  American  Bankers  A«- 
•ociatlon  believes  that  H.R.  14544  with  pro- 
posed amendments  offers  adequate  congres- 
«lonal  safeguards  for  use  of  the  authority, 
*^  we  therefore  Interpose  no  objection  to 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

It  is  interesting  that  both  the  APL- 
CIO  and  the  American  Bankers  Assocla- 
tjon,  in  part,  contradict  themselves  in 
their  positions  on  this  bill.  This  strange 
whavior  seems  to  suggest  the  question, 

was  pressure  applied?" 

The  legislative  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation,  in  a  let- 
ter dated  May  13,  1966.  records  the  posi- 
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tion  of  his  organization  against  this  bill. 
The  concluding  paragraph  states  : 

We  therefore  believe  that  HH.  14544  should 
be  defeated  or  recommitted  to  permit  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  federal  financing  pro- 
cedures by  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress,  at  which  time  the  views  of  pri- 
vate organizations  and  expert  opmion  In  this 
area  could  be  presented  for  consideration. 

I  place  this  letter  in  the  Record: 
American  Farm  Bxireatj  P'edejiation, 

Washington,  DC.  May  13, 1966. 
The  Honorable  William  B.  WmNAix, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Conokessman  Wtonall:  This  is  to 
record  the  position  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  with  respect  to  the  Par- 
ticipation Sales  Act.  HJi.  14544. 

The  Increasing  use  of  a  variety  of  means 
to  provide  funds  for  the  expenditures  of  the 
federal  government  is  making  It  more  and 
more  difficult  to  understand  the  fiscal  and 
budgetary  status  of  the  federal  government. 
A  major  expansion  In  the  type  of  financing 
proposed  by  H.R.  14544  would  still  further 
complicate  efforts  to  understand  the  budget- 
ary situation  so  far  as  the  general  public  is 
concerned. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  widespread  use  of 
•■participation"  certificates  will  Involve  a 
higher  rate  of  Interest  on  such  obligations 
than  the  rate  of  interest  on  Treasury  Issues, 
and  that  this  will  ultimately  be  refiected  In 
higher  Interest  rates,  either  paid  by  tax- 
payers, or  paid  by  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
various  programs  financed  with  i>&rticlpa- 
tlon  certificates,  or  both. 

The  major  effects  of  the  bill  seem  to  be 
that  federal  expenditures  will  appear  to  be 
less  than  they  actually  are,  the  deficit  will 
appear  to  be  less  than  It  actually  Is.  and  the 
periodic  review  and  control  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  statutory  debt  limit  will 
be  eliminated. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  understand  the  full 
Implications  of  the  procedures  proposed  In 
H.R.  14544.  But  they  obviously  represent  a 
major  departure,  at  least  In  terms  of  magni- 
tude, from  the  financing  practices  of  the  fed- 
eral government  in  the  past.  It  does  not 
seem  to  us  that  the  long-run  Implications 
are  adequately  understood.  We  believe  there 
Is  need  for  a  comprehensive  review  by  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress  and  by 
private  agencies  and  organizations  of  the 
whole  question  of  the  manner  In  which  fed- 
eral loan  programs  are  to  be  financed,  before 
embarking  on  a  major  revision  of  such  fi- 
nancing procedures. 

We  therefore  believe  that  H.R.  14544  should 
be  defeated  or  recommitted  to  permit  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  federal  financing  pro- 
cedures by  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress,  at  which  time  the  views  of  pri- 
vate organizations  and  expert  opinion  In 
this  area  could  be  presented  for  considera- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Ltnn. 
Legislative  Director. 
P.S. — Similar  letters  have  been  sent  to  Con- 
gressmen Mills,  Mahon,  Laerii,  Arends,  Ford, 
Btrnes.  Bow,  PoACE,  Bklchzb,  Coolet,  and 

BOLLINO. 

The  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Home  Builders  is  against  this  bill. 
In  a  letter  under  date  of  May  9,  to  me, 
the  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Home  Builders  states: 

I  believe  this  Is  the  wrong  time  and  wrong 
bin  to  carry  out  an  otherwise  worthy  objec- 
tive. As  you  know,  the  mortgage  market 
currently  is  In  a  chaotic  state. 

Approval  of  this  bill  wUl  Introduce  an  ad- 
ditional upsetting  factor  that  will  complicate 
and  oonftise  further  the  overall  situation. 


Such  sales  that  would  be  permitted  by  the 
measure  will  compete  for  the  rapidly  dwin- 
dling available  supply  of  long-term  residen- 
tial financing. 

National  Association  or 

HOMX  BmLDKKS. 

Washington,  DC,  May  9, 1966. 
Tte  Honorable  William  B.  Wtonall, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Widnall:  On  behalf  of 
the  National  Association  of  Home  Builders,  I 
wish  to  make  these  comments  concerning 
H.R.  14544,  the  proposed  "Participation  Sales 
Act  of  1966".  now  before  the  Congress. 

This  bill  would  permit  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  as  trustee  to  sell 
certificates  of  participation  In  pools  of  assets 
set  aside  by  certain  Govermnent  agencies. 
Asset  sales  In  fiscal  year  1967  are  expected 
to  Include  sales  of  participation  In  assets  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  the  Office 
of  Education,  the  Community  Facilities  Ad- 
ministration In  the  Dei>artment  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  As  a  result  of  the  pro- 
posed F>artlclp>atton  sales,  the  volume  of  di- 
rect Federal  loans  outstanding  would  decline 
from  $33.3  billion  to  »31.5  billion  on  June  80 
1967. 

The  NAHB  Board  of  Directors  has  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  take  a  formal  position  on 
H.R.  14544.  As  a  general  principle,  we  would 
favor  the  objective  of  the  bill — to  maximize 
the  use  of  private  credit  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible.  The  immediate  realization  of 
assets  held  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
which  ordinarily  become  receipts  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years  facilitates  sound  financing  for 
worthwhile  programs  with  a  minimum  of 
Federal   participation. 

However,  I  believe  this  Is  the  wrong  time 
and  wrong  blU  to  carry  out  an  otherwise 
worthy  objective.  As  you  know,  the  mort- 
gage market  currently  Is  In  a  chaotic  state. 
Approval  of  this  bill  wUl  Introduce  an 
additional  upsetting  factor  that  will  compli- 
cate and  confuse  further  the  overall 
situation. 

Such  sales  that  would  be  permitted  by  tiie 
measure  will  compete  for  the  rapidly  dwin- 
dling available  supply  of  long-term  residen- 
tial financing. 

FNMA  experience  indicates  that  participa- 
tion certificates  will.  In  all  likelihood,  bear 
Interest  rates  higher  than  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  comparable  maturities. 
Sales  of  such  participations  at  a  higher  In- 
terest rate  than  direct  Treasury  borrowing 
could  resxilt,  therefore.  In  a  further  short- 
term  rise  In  short-term  Interest  rates.  This 
would  only  add  to  the  distress  of  the  present 
condition  in  the  home  mortgage  market. 
Sincerely  yotu-s, 

Larrt  Blackmon,  President. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action  is 
another  organization  opposed  to  the  bill. 
The  organization  has  sent  a  fact  sheet  to 
some  Members  of  Congress  detailing 
their  opposition  to  the  bill.  Ong  of  the 
10  points  of  their  opposition  to  the  bill 
states  in  part: 

To  add  something  like  (3  billion  of  partici- 
pation certificates  In  this  kind  of  market 
would  add  to  the  tightening  of  the  money 
market  and  to  the  high  and  rising  trend  of 
interest  rates.  The  higher  level  of  Interest 
rates  would  affect  all  borrowers — particu- 
larly small  business,  farmers  and  consumers, 
who  are  already  saddled  by  high  Interest 
rates. 

I  place  the  fact  sheet  of  this  organiza- 
tion in  the  Rkcord  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members  of  this  House. 
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A*ocMBWTS  Against  Pakticipation  Saubs  Act 

OF  1966 

1  The  bll!  would  permit  the  saie  to  the 
public  of  participation  certlflcates — shares  In 
loans  by  the  federal  government,  such  as 
Export-Import  Bank,  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. ooUege  housing  and  public  facilities 
loans  Sales  to  the  public  of  these  participa- 
tion certificates,  backed  by  a  po^jUng  of  gov- 
ernment loan  paper,  would  be  through  FNMA 
to  financial  underwriters,  at  the  Interest 
rates  In  the  market.  The  federal  government 
would  continue  to  hold  the  rvssets — the  loan 
paper  The  public  Investor  would  buy  the 
certificate — a  share  in  the  pool  of  assets 
The  federal  government  would  continue  to 
receive  the  Interest  payments  (Usually  at  low 
Interest  rates)  on  the  loans  And  the  gov- 
ernment would  pay  the  interest  i  at  the 
higher  Interest  rates  of  the  market  place i 
on  the  participation  certificates  The  cost 
to  the  government  would  be  the  difference 
between  the  low-Interest  payments  it  would 
receive  and  the  high-Interest  :t  would  pay. 

2.  This  technique  Is  not  new  Some  In- 
dividual government  agencies  have  sold  such 
participation  certificates  In  the  past  few 
years,  backed  by  the  loan  paper  of  the 
agency.  This  bill  would  1  ■•  expand  this 
prop-am  to  all  forms  of  government  loan 
paper,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  and  2i  would 
permit  the  government  to  sell  certificates  In 
large  blocks,  backed  by  a  pooling  of  the  loan 
paper  of  different  agencies 

3  The  federal  bud^t  eetlmates  is  that  $2. 6 
billion  of  participation  certificates  would  be 
sold  in  fiscal  1966  and  $4  2  billion  in  fiscal 
1967  However,  under  existing  legislation 
only  a  part  of  these  quotas  can  be  fulfllled. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  full-scale  expansion  of 
this  program  Is  necessary  to  meet  these 
quotas — to  sell  about  »350  million  of  addi- 
tional certificates  before  June  30.  1966  and 
about  12  9  billion  of  addltk>nal  cert!flcat<>s  In 
fiscal  1967,  more  than  would  be  permitted 
under  existing  legislation.  Actually,  through 
full-scale  expansion  of  the  program,  this  bill 
would  permit  the  sale  of  much  greater 
amounts  of  participation  certificates  than 
indicated  by  these  official  estimates;  the  fed- 
eral government  holds  about  $33  billion  of 
direct  loans  outstanding 

4  It  Is  claimed  that  this  technique  substi- 
tutes private  credit  for  public  credit.  This 
is  a  specious  argument  There  !»  no  sale  of 
government  assets  under  this  program.  The 
federal  goveriunent  continues  to  hold  and 
service  the  loan  paper  and  to  receive  Interest 
payments  on  those  loans.  All  the  govorn- 
ment  does  is  to  raise  additional  money — 
which  does  not  show  up  In  the  budget — by 
selling  participation  certificates  .  shares  In 
the  loans  without  a  transfer  of  ownership); 
and  the  federal  government  pays  the  interest 
on  these  participation  certificates 

5  This  technique  is  a  way  of  getting 
around  the  statutory  4'*  percent  celling  on 
long-term  Treasury  securities  Under  exist- 
ing legislation,  the  Treasurv  canr.ot  float 
long-term  securities  at  an  Interest  rate  above 
4>.4  percent.  However,  there  Is  no  interest 
rate  celling  on  participation  certlflcares  and 
the  government  can  sell  these  certificates  n' 
Interest  rates  of  5  percent.  5'-,  percent,  6 
percent  or  more 

8  Interest  rates  In  the  market  are  row 
very  high — higher  than  in  a  sreneratlon  or 
more  As  a  result,  interest  rates  on  these 
participation  certificates  are  alsc  very  high. 
Not  only  is  the  money  market  now  tight  and 
interest  rates  very  high,  but  the  outlook  In 
the  next  several  months,  at  least.  Is  for  In- 
terest rates  In  the  market  to  move  up  to  even 
higher  levels. 

7  To  add  something  like  $3  billion  of 
participation  certificates  In  this  kind  of  mar- 
ket would  add  to  the  tlghtenlnR  of  the  money 
market  and  to  the  high  and  rising  trend  of 
Interest  rates  The  higher  level  of  mteraat 
rates  would  affect  all  borrowers— particularly 
small  business    farmers  and  consumers,  who 


are  already  saddled  by  high  Interest  rates. 
The  pubUc-at-large,  therefore,  would  be  af- 
fected Indirectly  by  the  higher  level  of  In- 
terest rates  generally  In  the  market.  And.  it 
would  be  affected  directly  by  the  Increased 
cost  to  the  government — the  difference  be- 
tween the  low  Interest  rates  the  government 
receives  on  Its  loans  and  the  high  Interest 
rates  its  pays  on  the  certificates. 

8.  Moreover.  Interest  rates  on  participation 
certificates,  in  the  coming  months,  could  well 
move  up  from  a  high  of  5^  percent  In  mid- 
March  to  a  high  of  6  percent  or  more  In  the 
coming  months.  Compare  such  Interest  rates 
on  participation  certificates — within  a  range 
of  6  to  5  <4  to  6  percent — with  the  statutory 
low  interest  rates  on  federal  direct  loans,  un- 
der federal  programs  that  are  aimed  at  serv- 
ing the  national  Interest  and  meeting 
socially-desirable  objectives.  Interest  rates 
on  such  programs  are  as  low  as  2  percent  on 
REA  loans  and  3  percent  on  college  housing 
loans.  I  think  It  Is  a  fair  assumption  that, 
on  the  average,  the  statutory  Interest  rate 
on  government-guaranteed  locms  Is  some- 
thing like  3  percent  to  3Vi  p>ercent — com- 
pared with  interest  rates  on  participation 
certificates  at  present  and  In  the  near  future 
of  about  6-614-fl  percent  or.  perhaps  even 
more.  At  present,  there  Is  a  spread  of  about 
2  or  2V^  points  and  this  spread  is  rising. 

0.  Moreover,  the  4<i4  percent  celling  on 
long-term  Treasury  securities  and  the  statu- 
tory low  Interest  rates  on  direct  loans  are 
facing  a  growing  threat.  They  are  already 
threatened  by  the  tight  money  and  very  high 
interest  rates  In  the  market  at  present.  They 
are  further  and  more  directly  threatened  by 
the  widening  spread  between  the  low  statu- 
tory rates  and  the  Interest  rates  on  partici- 
pation certificates.  The  entire  structtire  of 
low-interest  rates  on  direct  government  loan 
programs  is  placed  in  Jeopardy. 

10.  In  addition,  operation  of  the  program 
would  tend  to  tighten  an  already  tight  money 
market  and  push  up  Interest  rates  which  are 
already  high— affecting  all  people  and  busi- 
nesses that  have  to  borrow  money  from  the 
banks  and  other  financial  Institutions. 

The  recurring  theme  throughout  all  of 
these  organization  positions  in  opposition 
to  the  bill  is  that  sale  of  participation 
certificates  in  the  volume  contemplated 
by  the  bill  wlU  adversely  affect  an  already 
extremely  tight  money  market  and  drive 
interest  rates  higher. 

In  short,  this  is  a  high  interest  rate 
bill.  ITaose  who  are  for  high  interest 
rates  should  support  it.  Those  who  are 
against  high  interest  rates  should  vote 
aguinst  the  bUl. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  is  in  a  name?  I  ask  this  because 
when  the  administration  proposed  the 
sale  of  participations  bill  they  kept  say- 
ing that  we  would  be  replacing  public 
credit  with  private  credit.  Certainly 
this  sounds  like  an  admirable  iwdertak- 
Ing.  But  is  that  what  Is  being  done? 
And  will  the  administration's  biU 
achieve  the  goals  of  such  an  undertak- 
ing? The  answer  to  these  questions  is 
emphatically  "No." 

First  of  all.  there  is  no  real  "sale" 
under  this  bill.  That  is.  the  purchaser 
does  not  acquire  possession  of  anything 
and  likewise  he  does  not  have  to  assimie 


any  risk.  The  pooled  assets  are  not  sold, 
they  are  merely  refinanced  In  a  more 
costly  way  because  Fannie  Mae  cannot 
borrow  as  cheaply  as  the  U.S.  Treasury 
The  participation  sales  bill  accomplishes 
a  "sale"  by  legislative  definition  only. 
Therefore,  this  bill  does  not  substitute 
private  for  public  credit.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment still  maintains  ownership  and 
assumes  the  risk  of  default. 

When  a  harried  husband  who  has 
overextended  himself  by  buying  on  credit 
finds  that  his  monthly  payments  take 
up  the  greater  part  of  his  montWy  pay- 
check  he  is  often  tempted  to  "pool"  his 
bills  with  another  loan  company  and 
make  a  .«o-ca!led  one  easy  payment  each 
month.  Often  he  does  not  realize  that 
his  one  easy  payment  will,  of  course,  cost 
him  more  than  the  many  he  had  before 
because  the  new  loan  company  adds  their 
interest  charge  on  top  of  all  the  rest. 
Many  of  us  feel  that  this  is  a  cheap 
trick  wWch  loan  companies  play  on  un- 
susr^ectlng  citizens.  However,  we  now 
find  ourselves  in  a  position  where  our  own 
Oovemment  is  playing  the  same  cheap 
trick  on  its  citizens.  In  H.R.  14544  the 
Qovenunent  is  saying  we  will  sell  some 
of  our  outstanding  loans  and  with  the 
money  received  we  can  cut  down  on  the 
deficit  for  this  year.  Of  course,  what 
the  administration  fails  to  point  out  is 
that,  Like  the  harried  husbcuid,  what  we 
wind  up  «-ith  is  a  greater  deficit  for  the 
futiu-e  because  we  must  add  the  high 
interest  cost  of  selling  the  participations 
to  the  repayments. 

The  financing  that  will  be  permitted 
under  this  bill  will  cost  the  taxpayer  an 
sidditional  $5  million  a  year  on  each  $1 
billion  of  participations  sold.  Thus,  In 
the  event  $4.2  billion  of  participations 
are  sold,  there  will  be  a  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer of  S21  million  per  year.  If  the 
average  maturity  for  participations  Is  10 
years,  the  taxpayer  will  have  to  pay  $200 
million  in  extra  interest  charges.  Is 
this  fiscal  restraint?  Is  this  sound  fiscal 
responsibility?  The  answer  to  these 
questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  seem 
obvious. 

The  family  who  has  fallen  for  the  one 
easy  payment  deception  then  feels,  for 
a  while  at  any  rate,  free  from  debt. 
Restraint  is  thrown  to  the  wind  and  they 
begin  their  time  payment  buying  all  over 
again.  This,  Mr.  Chairmsui,  is  exactly 
the  effect  this  bill  has  already  had  on  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
seen  in  the  past  few  months  bill  after  bill 
which  has  authorized  and  appropriated 
moneys  in  excess  of  the  President's  re- 
commendations and  budget  requests. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that 
the  Congre.ss  has  felt  free  to  appropriate 
greater  amounts  of  money  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  estimated  deficit  is  only  $1-8 
bUlion.  How  many  of  us  have  stopped 
to  reflect  that  the  deficit  this  year  Is 
actually  $6  bilUon  ?  Only  by  anticipating 
the  sale  of  these  participations  has  the 
administration  been  able  to  present  such 
a  relatively  small  deficit  figure.  If  we 
knew  that  the  real  deficit  was  $6  billion 
instead  of  $1.8  billion,  would  we  be  so 
quick  to  vote  in  extra  sums  of  money  for 
a  variety  of  new  and  luitried  Federal 
programs?  I  think  not.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  not.     This  legislation  Invites  a 
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spending  ^ree,  not  only  this  year,  but  In 
the  years  to  come. 

The  participation  sales  program  is  a 
device  to  fool  the  public  on  budget  ex- 
penditures.   It  is  a  costly  delusion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  area 
of  delusion  in  this  legislation.  The 
Treasury  Department,  through  Mr. 
Joseph  Barr.  said  that  the  cost  of  refi- 
nancing these  loans  is  relatively  unim- 
portant, since  the  main  aim  of  the  bill 
"Is  to  get  the  Government  out  of  the 
banking  business." 

Implicit  in  this  argument  is  the  as- 
sumption that  as  sales  of  participations 
continue,  the  Government's  portfolio  of 
direct  loans  will  decline  commensu* 
rately.  However,  this  is  subject  to 
question. 

Mr.  Barr  himself  pointed  out  that  di- 
rect loans  eligible  to  be  pooled,  currently 
at  $33  billion,  would  increase  to  $39  bil- 
lion by  the  end  of  the  year. 

He  further  stated: 

It  would  not  be  hard  for  me  to  imagine 
that  within  2  years  the  total  will  go  over  ♦50 
billion,    and    wltiUn    a    decade,    over    $100 

billion. 

He  emphasized  that  the  Government 
would  continue  its  multlsided  direct 
lending  program  and  also  that  as  new 
lending  programs  are  conceived  or  In- 
vented, these  loans  also  could  be  made 
eligible  for  later  pooling. 

To  "get  the  Government  out  of  the 
banking  business."  as  the  Treasury  says 
this  bill  would  do,  it  would  necessarily 
be  assumed  that  the  rate  of  sales  of  par- 
ticipations each  year  would  Increase 
faster  than  would  the  rate  of  buildup  In 
new  direct  loans. 

This  would  presuppose,  uslr^  Mr. 
Barr's  own  estimates,  that  loans  eligible 
for  pooling  would  increase  by  more  than 
50  percent  within  the  next  2  years,  $50 
bUlion  over  $33  billion,  an  Increase  of  $17 
billion. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  ap- 
pear, assuming  the  Under  Secretary's 
estimates  are  res^onably  correct,  the 
Government  will  be  much  more  In  the 
banking  business  than  It  is  today,  and 
rather  tlian  eliminating  one  form  of 
banking  business,  it  will  have  In  fact  two 
forms. 

Today's — May  16 — Issue  of  the  Weekly 
Bond  Buyer  has  an  article  by  John  Ger- 
rlty  on  the  Sales  Participation  Act  that 
contains  some  excellent  points.  Because 
of  its  importance  I  shall  read  it  in  full. 

WiSHINCTON     PiasPECTrvs:     Iwvolvino     thx 

OOVBRNMENT      DkePSB      IN      THE      BaNKIKO 

Bttsfness 

(By  John  Gerrlty) 

Washinotom. — Though  few  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  are  fully  aware  of  what 
they  are  doing,  Congress  this  week  is  ex- 
pected to  write  an  entirely  new  chapter 
In  American  public  finance  by  approving  the 
Administration's  scheme  to  sell  $8  billion 
of  Government  "assets"  thU  fiscal  year  and 
next.  ' 

In  giving  its  approval  to  the  Sales  Par- 
t^patlon  Act  of  1966— the  leglslaUve  title  of 
«»«  bill  to  permit  the  substituUon  of  prl- 
♦«te  for  public  credit— Congress  will  also 
unwittingly  write  out  of  existence  a  sub- 
»t*nual  portion  of  Ite  control  over  public 
«?)endlng  and  the  structtire  of  the  Federal 
budget. 

On  Its  face,  the  legislation  appears  to  be 
••naless  enough— even  praiseworthy. 


It  provides  for  the  pooling  of  direct  Oov- 
emment loans  to  farmers,  small  business- 
men, colleges  or  veterans,  for  example,  with 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
which,  acting  as  trustee,  will  Issue  a  new 
kind  of  Government  paf>er  called  "participa- 
tions" in  the  beneficial  Interest  of  such 
pools  of  loans. 

These  participations,  to  be  sold  directly 
In  the  capital  markets  by  Fannie  Mae,  vrtll 
carry  the  going  market  rate  of  interest — 
or  in  today's  terms,  something  in  the  range 
of  6.5  per  cent — and  will  mature  In  between 
six  and  10  years,  with  the  average  maturity 
of  each  offering  about  seven  years. 

BETURNS  TO  TREASURY 

Proceeds  from  the  sales  of  these  partlclp>a- 
tions  to  private  Investors  will  be  returned 
ultimately  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  be  credited 
proportionately  to  the  lending  authorization 
of  each  of  the  individual  agencies  that  shared 
In  the  pooling  of  the  loans. 

While  the  participations  will  not  carry 
specifically  the  "full  faith  and  credit"  of  the 
Government,  they  are  in  effect  guaranteed 
Government  securities,  since  the  legislation 
gives  the  Association  power  to  make  "Indef- 
inite and  unlimited"  draws  on  the  Treasury 
to  ensure  payment  of  principle  and  Interest. 
Because  many  of  the  loans  that  will  be- 
come part  of  the  future  pools  were  made 
at  below-market  rates — some  for  as  little  as 
3  per  cent — the  new  law  provides  that  Con- 
gress will  appropriate  whatever  amounts  are 
necessary  to  make  up  the  rate  differential 
of  pooled  loans  and  the  market  rate  required 
to  make  the  Fannie  Mae  participations  at- 
tractive to  investors. 

Because  the  proceeds  of  participations  sales 
would  go  into  general  Treasury  funds,  the 
budgetary  Impact  is  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  Federal  deficit  In  both  years,  and  for 
so  long  as  the  new  sales  program  is  con- 
tinued. 

In  short.  If  the  Administration  were  to  fall 
to  reach  its  target  of  $3.3  billion  In  sales 
In  fiscal  1966  and  $4.7  bUllon  In  1987,  the 
deficits  would  be  $8.9  billion  and  $6.5  billion, 
rather  than  $5.6  billion  and  $1.8  billion,  re- 
spectively, as  currently  anticipated. 

Expressed  another  way,  the  sale  of  par- 
ticipations this  yea^  and  next  Is  expected  to 
produce  $8  billion,  which  the  Administration 
would  otherwise  have  to  raise  either  by  in- 
creased Treasury  borrowings  of  a  like  amount, 
or  by  Increasing  taxes  to  produce  the  same 
amount. 

Theoretically,  the  new  law  Is  merely  an 
extension  of  a  "sale  of  assets"  program  first 
launched  by  the  Elsenhower  Administration 
in  1960,  and  the  bills  approved  in  1964  and 
last  year  permitting  Fannie  Mae  to  sell  par- 
ticipations in  Veterans  Administration  hous- 
ing loans — BO  its  backers  claim. 

MORE  THAN  EXTENSION 

But  analysis  of  the  fine  print  of  the  new 
law,  coupled  with  facts  disclosed  In  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Rules  Committee 
clearly  established  that  the  new  program 
Is  much  more  than  a  "mere  extension"  of 
earlier  programs  and  that  It  differs  substan- 
tially from  anything  attempted  during  the 
Elsenhower  tenure. 

In  fiscal  1960,  the  Treasury  authorized  a 
Fannie  Mae  swap  of  $311  million  of  low- 
Interest  mortgages  It  held  for  $316  million  of 
non-marketable  Treasury  bonds  held  by  the 
public. 

This  was  an  actual  sale  of  assets.  The 
mortgages  were  sold  on  a  competitive  bid 
basis  and  paid  for  by  bonds  held  by  investors. 
Actual  title  to  the  mortgages  passed  to  the 
purchasers.  Proceeds  of  the  deal  were  re- 
flected in  the  budget  as  receipts. 

The  bonds  acquired  by  Fannie  Mae  in  the 
swap  were  surrendered  to  the  Treasury  for 
cancellation.  After  taking  Into  account  dif- 
fering maturities,  the  non-marketability  of 
the  bonds  acquired  in  the  swap,  the  discount 


cost  to  the  Treasury  was  estimated  to  be 
about  $5  million. 

But  the  new  program,  when  labeled  a  "sale 
of  assets"  program,  is  a  fiction.  The  buyers 
of  participations  do  not  acquire  title  to  the 
assets  pooled.  Nor  do  they  even  acquire  a 
pro  rata  interest  In  those  pooled  assets.  All 
they  acquire  Is  the  right  to  have  invest- 
ments In  participations  repaid,  with  Interest 
at  the  rate  stated  on  the  participation 
certificate. 

In  short,  this  is  a  refinancing  scheme,  not 
a  sale  of  assets  plan.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
since  many  of  the  loans  to  be  pooled  may 
have  maturities  upward  from  20  years  and 
since  the  average  maturity  of  participations 
Is  to  be  seven  years,  the  Identical  loans  can 
be  repooled  and  repooled  to  back  repeated 
offering  of  new  participations. 

That  there  is  in  fact  no  actual  sale  of 
assets  Is  amply  demonstrated  in  this  brief 
exchange  between  Treasury  Undersecretary 
Joeeph  Barr  and  Rep.  Del  CtAwsoN,  Repub- 
lican, of  California,  during  hearings  before 
the  House  Rules  Committee: 

Mr.  Clawson.  Now  I  would  like  to  know 
at  this  point  about  the  ownership  of  this  In- 
strxmaent  and  Is  there  actually  a  passing  of 
title  to  the  private  Investor  In  the  field? 

Mr.  Barr.  Title  does  not  pass  to  the  private 
investor.    The  beneficial  Interest. 
Mr.  CuAwsoN.  What  is  the  sale  concept? 
Mr.  Barb.  He  Is  purchasing  a  beneficial  in- 
terest In  a  pool  of  assets. 
Mr.  Ci-AwsoN.  Without  passage  of  title? 
Mr.  Barr.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  Clawson.  That  Is  a  beneficial  interest 
In  what,  the  FNMA  or  their  power  to  borrow 
from  the  Treasury  or  what? 

Mr.  Barr.  It  Is  a  beneficial  interest  In  a 
group  of  assets.  It  might  be  college  hous- 
ing, might  be  mortgages.  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration loans.  It  is  a  p>ool  of  assets 
guaranteed  by  the  agency  and  backed  up  by 
the  appropriation  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Clawson.  And  backed  up  by  the  Treas- 
ury, of  course,  eventually,  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  Barr.  Backed  up  In  the  ultimate  by 
the  Congress,  sir.  The  Treasiiry  U  nothing 
but  the  authority  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Clawson.  The  Investor  would  Interpret 
that  the  Federal  Government  Is  backing  this? 
Mr.  Barr.  That  Is  correct. 
It  is  the  Administration's  belief,  according 
to  Mr.  Barr.  that  the  Interest  rate  differential 
between  the  average  rates  of  pooled  loans  and 
the  rate  to  be  given  to  participations  will  be 
between  "one-fourth  and  three-eighths  of  1 
per  cent" — and  that  the  Government  subsidy 
on  all  participation  sales  wUl  be  relatively 
slight. 

This  beUef  is  subject  to  question.  The 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  re- 
port on  the  bUl  (H.R.  14544)  suggested  that 
the  spread  may  usually  be  a  0.6  i>er  cent  and 
frequently  more.  It  notes  that  last  Feb- 
ruary the  Export-Import  Bank  sold  $360  mU- 
lion  in  participations  at  a  5.5  per  cent  rate. 
L.ast  March  16,  Fannie  Mae  sold  $41  million 
of  participations  at  5.5  per  cent  for  Inter- 
mediate maturities. 

The  Treasury  does  not  contest  the  asser- 
tion that  financing  through  the  sale  of  par- 
ticipations will  be  more  costly  than  direct 
Treasury  borrowings.  But  it  does  challenge 
opponents'  estimates  as  to  bow  much  more 
costly  it  will  be. 

In  any  case,  the  Treasury,  through  Mr. 
Barr,  says  the  added  cost  is  relatively  unim- 
portant, since  the  main  aim  of  the  bill  "is 
to  g^t  the  Government  out  of  the  banking 
business." 

Implicit  In  this  argujnent  is  the  assiimp- 
tion  that  as  sales  of  participations  continue, 
the  Government's  portfolio  of  direct  loans 
wlU  decline  commensurately.  TblM,  too,  U 
subject  to  question. 

Mr.  Barr  pointed  out  that  direct  loans 
eligible  to  be  pooled,  ciirrently  at  $38  billion, 
would  increase  to  $39  billion  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 
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He   .'uriher  stated   that  "It  would  not  be 

hard  ;ur  me  to  Imagine  that  within  two  yeart 
the  Mt.il  wi!l  go  over  $50  billion,  and  within 
a  decade,  over  $100  bllllor." 

He  eniphaalzed  that  the  Government  would 
soatmue  Its  muUl-slded  direct  lending  pro- 
gram and  also  that  as  new  lending  programs 
are  conceived  or  Invented,  these  loans  alao 
could  be  made  eligible  for  later  pooling. 

To  "get  the  Oovernment  out  of  the  twnlclng 
business."  therefore  It  would  necessarily  be 
assumed  that  the  rate  of  sales  of  participa- 
tions each  year  would  Increase  faster  than 
would  ti'ie  rate  of  build-up  in  new  direct 
loans 

This  would  presuppose,  using  M.--,  Barr's 
own  estimates,  that  loans  eligible  for  pooling 
would  Increase  by  more  than  50  per  cent 
within  the  next  two  years,  850  billion  over 
133  billion,  an  Increase  of  $17  billion. 

In  short,  it  would  appear,  assuming  the 
Undersecretary's  estimates  are  reasonably 
correct,  the  Oovernment  will  be  much  more 
In  the  banking  business  than  It  is  today,  and 
rather  than  eliminating  one  form  of  banlclng 
business,  it  will  have  In  fact  two  forms. 

It  is  also  the  Treasury's  argum.ent  that 
neither  the  volume  of  sales  of  partlclpatKons 
nor  the  costs  to  the  Government  to  refln.ince 
previous  loans  "will  ever  get  out  of  hand" 
since  "Ciiniiress  through  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  remain  permanently  In  con- 
trol of  the  program   ■ 

The  legislation  as  It  goes  to  the  House  floor 
today  I  It  has  already  been  p!is.=ied  by  the 
Senate  I  spells  out  this  Congreasional  control 
In  this  way.  It  provides  that  whenever  Fan- 
nie Mae  has  prepared  a  package  of  loans 
against  which  to  offer  its  participations,  this 
p.ickage  or  poo!  must  be  approved  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee 

"This  Is  correct — as  far  as  It  goes.  Com- 
mittee approval,  however,  will  extend  only  to 
the  physical  structure  of  the  pool.  That  Is, 
to  approval  of  the  loans  making  up  any 
given  pool 

No  committee  of  Congress  Is  sufHclently 
prescient  to  guess  accurately  in  advance  what 
rate  will  have  to  b«  placed  on  the  participa- 
tion certificates  so  that  they  can  be  sold. 
Therefore,  as  the  bill  states,  approval  of  the 
structure  of  the  poo!  will  carry  with  It  auto- 
matic approval  of  whatever  dollar  amount 
r.'iay  be  required  to  make  up  the  rate  dif- 
ferential -even  though  Congress  won't  know 
what  the  amotuu  will  be, 

A  pool  could  be  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee as  much  as  six  months  or  a  year  before 
participations  are  actually  sold  against  It. 
In  the  interval,  between  approval  and  actual 
sale  of  participation  rates  could  rise  by  as 
much  as  a   quarter   or  one-third  of  a  point. 

The  additional  cost  would  make  no  dif- 
ference The  appropriation  to  finance  the 
rate  subsidy  is  automatic,  and  congress  has 
no  recourse  or  pfiwer  of  recall  of  its  approval. 

Mr  Barr  conceded  a,s  much  when  he  told 
the  Rules  Committee  last  week  that  the 
amount  to  be  fixed  "would  have  to  be  In- 
definite," although  he  supposed  t.he  commit- 
tee could.  If  tt  chose,  put  some  celling  on  the 
maximum  rate  to  be  paid  on   participations. 

The  legislation,  however,  contains  no  spe- 
cific provision  to  support  Mr,  Barr's 
supposition 

When  the  White  House  ft.-^t  sent  its  plan 
for  participations  sales  to  Congress.  It  pro- 
posed that  loans  made  under  100  different 
programs,  including  foreign  iud  loans,  some 
of  which  are  40-year  loans  at  \  per  cent, 
could  be  eligible  for  pooling  It  estimated 
that  the  total  amount  of  direct  loans 
That  could  be  switched  over  to  private  In- 
vestors, via  the  participations  route,  was  W3.1 
billion. 

However,  during  Senate  floor  debate  on  the 
bill,  w.hen  It  was  discovered  that  not  only 
fo-elgn  aid  but  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion iOans  to  the  British  Government  could 
be  pooled,  the  Treasury  hastily  agr««d  to 
accept  floor  amendments  stripping  these 
types  of  loans  from  the  eligibility  list- 


As  the  legislation  stands  today,  here  are 
the  agencies,  their  loan  programs  and 
amoiuata  that  will  be  eligible— more  than 
sufflclent  to  meet  the  requirements  of  fiscal 
years  1966  and  1967: 

In  milliOTu 
of  dollars 
Agricultural    Department,    Farmers 

Home   Administration 3,054 

Office  of  Education,  Academic  Facil- 
ities Loans 66 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

FNMA— 1,427 

Federal  Hovislng  Administration..  490 

College  Housing  Loans 2, 170 

Public  Facility  Loans 206 

Public  Housing  Loans 69 

Housing  for  Elderly  Loans 161 

Urban  Renewal  Loans 214 

Public  Works  Planning  Advances.  63 

Veterans  Admlnlsratlon,  Dlroct  and 

Vendee   Loans 868 

Small  Business  Administration 1, 072 

Export-Import  Bank 2,091 

Total 10, 971 

These  totals,  of  course,  are  subject  to  up- 
ward changes.  The  Senate  approved  only 
the  stated  agencies  and  the  specific  programs, 
but  It  placed  no  celling  on  the  dollar  amount 
of  any  loan  program  now  eligible. 

CASK    IN    POINT 

The  Exlmbank  Is  a  good  case  In  pdnt. 
Eligible  for  pooling  now — but  only  now — are 
$2,097  million  of  Exlmbank  loans.  Since  the 
bank  can  lend  up  po  Its  paid  In  capital  of 
$1  bllUon,  Its  surplus  of  •!  billion  and  Its 
"draw  on  the  Treasury"  of  t6  billion,  It  could 
make  an  additional  96  billion  In  export- 
Import  loans  which.  In  ttim,  would  become 
eligible  for  pooling. 

There  is  considerable  confusion  remaining 
as  to  whether  any  given  agency  that  has 
reduced  Its  loan  portfolio,  say  by  $500  mil- 
lion, by  transferring  that  amount  of  loans 
to  a  Fannie  May  pool,  can  Increase  Its  direct 
loans  by  the  same  amount — without  any 
further  authorization  from  Congress. 

The  question  Is — as  agencies  sell  portions  of 
their  existing  loan  portfolios,  can  they  turn 
around  and  lend  to  other  borrowers  whatever 
they  realize  from  their  projMrtlonate  sale  of 
participations? 

The  answer  Is  still  vague.  TTie  best  that 
the  Senate  was  able  to  arrive  at  Is  that  any 
agency's  future  lending  plans  will  depend 
on  Its  Individual  charter.  Since  ultimately 
100  loan  programs  may  be  declared  eligible 
for  pooling,  these  varying  charter  provisions 
will  only  add  to  the  bewilderment  as  to  what 
can  or  cannot  be  done  with  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  participations, 

NO  MOKx  DEncrrs 

But  this  much  Is  certain.  With  passage  of 
the  Participations  Sales  Act,  there  never  need 
be  another  Federal  deficit  In  the  adminis- 
trative budget. 

If,  for  example.  President  Johnson  has 
chosen  to  send  to  Congress  a  balanced  budget 
for  fiscal  1967,  rather  than  one  calling  for  a 
deficit  of  $1.8  billion,  all  that  he  would  have 
had  to  do  would  have  been  to  add  $1.8  billion 
to  his  proposed  "sale  of  assets." 

In  brief,  under  this  legislation  any  future 
President  can  tailor  his  deficit — or  his  sur- 
plus— to  whatever  the  fashion  of  the  times 
demands.  Obligations  Incurred  by  Fannie 
Mae  do  not  appear  in  the  budget  as  additions 
to  the  overall  Federal  debt,  since  they  are 
agency  securities,  not  "full  faith  and  credit" 
obligations  of  the  Government. 

Much  of  Congressional  confusion  over 
what  may  be  done  In  budget  rigging  in  the 
future  doubtless  stems  from  the  speed  with 
which  the  measure  has  been  jammed 
through  committees  and  floors  of  both 
houses. 

The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee    "deliberated"    for     two     days — two 


hours  one  day,  one  hour  the  second,  and 
then  reported  the  bill  out  favorably. 

DOES   BXTTEB 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee did  even  better.  The  Committee  con- 
vened a  half  hour  after  printed  copies  of  the 
Administration's  bills  were  handed  to  Com- 
mittee members.  It  met  for  three  hours, 
hearing  only  Mr.  Barr  and  Budget  Bureau 
Director  Charles  Schultze,  and  then  voted 
the  bill  favorably.  Only  during  the  Rules 
Committee's  hearings  was  any  other  than 
favorable  testimony  taken. 

Still  another  element  of  confusion — espe- 
cially for  Democratic  members  of  both 
houses — Is  a  quotation  that  keeps  cropping 
up.  Made  during  Congressional  debate  over 
the  sale  of  assets  proposed  by  the  Elsenhower 
Administration,  It  Is: 

".  .  ,  The  purpose  of  this  proposed  bill  Is 
to  achieve  a  balanced  budget  by  selling  off 
capital  assets  of  the  Federal  Government, 
Such  a  balance  would  be  fictitious  and 
fiscally  Impossible,  ,  .  ." 

Author  of  this  quotation  Is  the  former 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate  who,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Is  today  chief 
sjjonsor  of  the  current  legislation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  tiie  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hanna]. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  one  of  the  sobering  aspects  of 
this  legislation  is  to  consider  the  alter- 
native to  what  we  propose  to  do,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  has  been  fairly  clearly 
delineated  by  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Mills].  If  we  believe  in  the 
support  of  the  programs  for  which  these 
loans  have  been  used;  that  is,  to  help  to 
foster  a  normal  economy  and  to  extend 
credit  to  those  people  who  have,  because 
of  their  situation,  been  denied  credit,  we 
either  have  to  support  the  bill  or  face 
some  harsh  alternatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  we 
would  want  to  take  the  first  alternative, 
which  is  to  just  stop  these  programs. 

Now,  Mr,  Chairman,  those  of  us  who 
want  to  go  back  and  explain  to  the  small 
businessmen,  to  the  veterans,  and  to  the 
homeowners,  the  college  people  and  the 
fanners,  why  it  is  that  we  are  not  able 
to  extend  to  them  these  programs,  we 
may  take  that  route.  However,  if  we 
are  going  to  carry  on  the  program,  then 
how  are  we  going  to  do  it?  We  could  do 
this  by  raising  taxes,  but  if  we  did  this, 
we  would  have  to  freeze  the  programs 
for  at  least  a  year  and  take  on  the  onus 
of  raising  the  taxes.  And,  what  would 
we  do  with  the  tax  money?  As  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills! 
indicated,  we  would  freeze  that  tax 
money  Increasing  the  heavT  portfolio  of 
these  loans.  I  do  not  believe  we  want  to 
do  that. 

Or,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  could  take  the 
third  route,  which  would  be  to  go  out 
and  borrow  the  money  on  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States,  Bor- 
row that  money  for  what  purpose?  To 
freeze  it  into  a  building  of  this  portfoUo 
and  then  have  the  same  Impact  on  the 
same  money  market  that  we  are  talking 
about  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  make  this  dear 
What  are  we  talking  about  in  this  bill? 
Let  us  not  be  confused.  This  is  an  ex- 
tension of  an  existing  program.  The 
thing  that  amazes  me  is  this:  If  this 
program  is  so  bad,  why  have  we  not 
heard  about  the  $3.3  billion  of  sales  un- 
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der  pau-ticipatlons  which  have  already 
gone  on  since  1962? 

If  it  is  so  bad,  why  has  there  not  been 
some  reaction  in  these  3  years  in  which 
those  $3.3  billion  of  participations  have 
been  sold  in  the  market? 

Under  this  bill  what  is  proposed  to  be 
done  is  that  we  extend  this  program  by 
bringing  in  five  agencies,  for  a  total  of 
$2.8  billion  of  participations  into  a  pro- 
gram that  has  already  been  tried  and 
proven  by  those  $3.3  billion  of  sales 
which  have  already  been  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  just  talking 
about  an  ongoing  program,  why  this  ter- 
rific amount  of  reaction  ? 

Well  I  can  see  only  several  different 
answers  to  that.  The  first  and  obvious 
one,  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman],  it  is  true  if  we  take 
the  alternative  to  raising  taxes  or  raising 
the  money  by  the  credit  of  the  United 
States,  this  is  a  rather  onerous  job  to 
be  assumed  by  the  party  who  has  the 
responsibility  of  administration. 

If  on  the  other  hand  we  utilize  this 
device,  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  go  Into 
the  same  market,  mind  you,  the  same 
market  we  go  in  on  credit  and  we  will 
be  able  to  go  Into  this  market  and  get 
money  which  will  reduce  the  loan  port- 
folio and  allow  good  programs  to  pro- 
ceed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  makes  good  sound 
sense. 

What  effect  will  this  have  on  that 
market?  I  can  see  no  effect  whatsoever 
but  a  neutral  effect.  The  question  is.  If 
you  assume  we  are  going  to  go  ahead 
and  fund  these  programs,  who  is  going 
to  get  to  the  market?  Is  it  going  to  be 
the  Treasury  with  Treasury  bills  or  is  it 
going  to  be  FNMA  with  the  participa- 
tions? 

So  you  are  going  to  the  same  money 
market  for  the  same  purpose  of  raising 
this  money.  The  difference  is— in  the 
one  instance  we  continue  to  build  a  port- 
folio and  remain  a  permanent  banker 
and  in  the  other  we  reduce  the  portfolio 
and  we  follow  the  policy  of  bringing  pri- 
vate credit  in  where  public  credit  now 
stands. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Is  the  purpose  that 
the  Government  has  been  following  for 
a  long,  long  time  and  one  that  has  been 
espoused  by  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

So  it  seems  to  me  we  should  continue 
to  do  this. 

Now  it  will  be  said  by  some  that  this 
IS  a  gimmick  or  that  it  is  gimmickry. 
Wherein  lies  the  gimmickry?  It  seems 
to  me  pretty  clear  as  a  lawyer  that  we 
nave  something  to  sell.  Take  this  In- 
stance—suppose you  are  a  landlord  and 
you  have  a  lease  on  a  large  apartment 
nouse.  Now  have  you  ever  heard  of  a 
device  of  assigning  the  rents  and  profits 
that  you  have  under  the  lease?  Do  you 
gve  up  the  lease  when  you  do  that? 
No— because  you  have  to  keep  the  bur- 
dens of  the  lease  to  yourself.  But  when 
you  separate  the  rights  and  the  income 
°"'  °[  ^^*t'  it  Is  a  transferable  commod- 
J^  which  can  bring  you  money  or  it  can 
oe  something  which  you  provide  as  col- 
lateral to  get  cash. 

Now  we  are  here  asking  ourselves  this 
°^c  quesUon  as  we  would  ask  our- 
selves as  an  individual.    We  have  a  need 


of  funds.  We  have  credit  on  the  one 
hand  and  we  have  assets  on  the  other. 
We  ask  ourselves  the  question.  Shall  we 
go  to  the  money  market  with  our  asset 
and  liquidate  it  and  plow  it  into  re- 
use? Or  shall  we  go  with  our  credit  and 
build  up  further  our  asset  portfolio.  It 
is  as  simple  as  that. 

This  legislation  suggests  where  we 
stand  today.  The  intelligent  thing  is  to 
reduce  our  assets. 

Prom  the  time  that  this  country  began, 
we  had  only  one  budget.  That  budget 
gives  you  no  credit  for  any  assets  that 
you  have  bought  or  acquired.  It  is 
carried  on  the  books  as  a  debt  until  an 
asset  is  liquidated  and  then  it  is  income. 
But  you  get  no  credit  so  far  as  the  net 
wealth  of  the  United  States  is  concerned. 
I  challenge  any  of  you  to  tell  me  what  it 
is.  Because  we  do  not  keep  books  that 
way.  It  seems  to  me  what  we  have  de- 
vised here  is  a  sensible  and  a  longtime 
known  principle  under  the  legal  market 
conditions  of  commercial  paper  and 
various  negotiable  instruments,  a  manner 
in  which  we  can  raise  money  for  our 
needs  and  make  a  choice — a  sensible 
choice — to  say,  What  shall  we  do — in- 
crease our  debt  or  reduce  our  assets? 
You  do  it  all  the  time,  gentlemen,  if  you 
are  in  any  kind  of  business  yourself. 

All  we  are  doing  is  trying  to  say  to  the 
Grovemment,  Why  do  we  not  operate  on 
the  same  basic  principle?  We  have 
assets.  Why  should  we  increase  the 
debt? 

The  way  we  keep  our  books  on  this 
income-expense  method  has  clogged  the 
budget  with  these  asset  holdings  which 
increase  the  debt. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  this  legislation 
that  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to, 
especially  to  the  Republican  Members! 
Mr.  PATMAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr,  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  In  the  statement  that 
was  signed  by  all  the  minority  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
in  1963,  commencing  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]  this 
statement  is  made — there  was  an  Issue 
of  increasing  the  national  debt.  The 
minority  members  were  arguing  against 
it  because  we  should  instead  sell  off  some 
of  the  assets  and  not  have  to  increase  the 
national  debt. 

The  administration  also  can  always 
reduce  its  borrowing  requirements  by 
additional  sales  of  marketable  Govern- 
ment assets.  This  provides  the  Treasury 
with  another  cushion. 

For  example,  when  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  was  before  the  committee 
on  February  27.  we  suggested  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  the  administration  to 
show  good  faith  before  coming  to  the 
Congress  for  an  additional  increase  in 
borrowing  authority. 

We  point  out  that  the  Government 
held  about  $30  bUhon  in  obligations, 
many  of  which  were  readily  marketable. 
In  fact,  there  was  a  very  good  market  for 
many  of  these  loans.  Instead  of  making 
an  offer  of  these  loans  to  private  lenders, 
the  administration  was  then  acting  on 
the  supposition  that  the  Congress  would 
automatically  accede  to  a  request  for  an 
increase  in  the  borrowing  authority.    In 


other  words,  we  were  being  blamed  for 
voting  against  increasing  the  national 
debt  because  we  did  not  do  exactly  M^at 
we  propose  to  do  today.  1/ 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  In  view  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  committee  citing  previous  urgings 
by  our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  to  sell  these  securities  and 
hence  derive  funds  for  carrying  on  gov- 
ernmental purposes,  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  could  comment  on 
the  charge  that  this  is  really  not  a  sale. 
If  one  goes  by  the  Blackstone  principles 
of  what  might  constitute  a  sale — and,  as 
I  recall  that  from  law  school  days,  you 
had  to  have  some  consideration;  it  could 
be  a  peppercorn,  a  horse,  a  hog,  or  a 
robe,  I  believe  the  old  Blackstonlan  con- 
cept was — this  would  not  be  a  sale. 

But  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  the  bene- 
ficial ownership  of  security  documents 
is  disposed  of  in  a  binding  transaction 
that  carries  with  it  the  effect  of  guaran- 
tee of  the  U.S.  Government,  is  that  not 
for  all  Intents  and  purposes  In  modem 
day  financial  practices  safe? 

Mr.  HANNA,  In  my  opinion  it  Ls,  and 
I  think  the  gentleman  makes  a  very 
salient  point,  because  I  believe  we  are 
already  well  versed  in  the  difference  be- 
tween equitable  ownership  and  legal 
ownership,  I  wish  I  had  a  card  that 
said  I  had  legal  ownership  In  my  auto- 
mobile. I  have  equitable  ownership,  and 
because  I  had  equitable  ownership  I  was 
able  to  go  to  the  sheriff  and  say  that 
my  car  had  been  stolen.  So  I  must  have 
had  some  rights  In  it. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Would  the  gentle- 
mian  agree  that  the  best  way  to  serve 
the  people  of  this  country  In  converting 
these  assets  into  money  which  can  be 
devoted  to  programs  determined  by  the 
Congress  would  be  the  most  efficient  and 
productive  way  of  disposing  of  them. 
evenj,hough  it  does  not  jibe  with  scane 
Blackstonlan  concept  of  law? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  hope  we  wlU  not  be 
ruled  by  the  dead  hand  of  Blackstone.  I 
would  rather  hope  that  we  would  take 
on  the  fine  flexible  concepts  that  have 
been  developed  in  the  commercial  world 
Mr.  WELTNER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  FINO.  The  gentleman  has  In  the 
course  of  the  debate  suggested  that  the 
proposal  was  a  way  to  reduce  and  liqui- 
date assets,  if  I  am  correct  in  refreshing 
my  recoUection.  WiU  the  gentleman 
point  out  to  the  House  where  in  the  bUl 
it  states  that  any  of  these  assets  will  be 
liquidated  or  where  it  states  that  any- 
thing will  be  sold? 

Mr.  HANNA.  If  the  gentleman  follows 
the  concept  of  the  participation  pool,  he 
will  find  that  there  has  been  a  division 
that  Is  constantly  being  made  In  the 
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business  world  between  the  burdens  of  a 
contract  and  the  benefits  of  a  contract. 
Once  that  division  has  been  made — and 
it  is  often  made — the  benefits  of  the 
contract  are  transferred  in  trust  to 
FNMA.  It  then  creates  a  pool  arrange- 
ment and  a  dollar  volume,  which  has  as 
its  prime  interest  payments  on  loans. 
Those  are  the  benefits  of  the  contracts. 
Then  there  is  made  a  division  of  that 
interest  in  a  certificate,  which  is  then 
trarusferred  as  an  equitable  Lnterest  to  a 
buyer,  and  whether  you  call  it  an  assign- 
ment, a  transfer,  or  a  sale,  the  geiitleman 
from  Georgia  is  entirely  correct.  It  Is 
not  what  you  call  it;  it  is  how  effective  it 
is.  It  transfers  that  beneficial  interest 
to  the  person  wiio  holds  that  piece  of 
pajxM-,  and  it  is  just  as  true  that  If  I 
assigned  the  certificate  of  my  insurance 
company  to  the  fellow  who  holds  the 
mortgage  on  my  house- — you  may  not 
think  I  have  transferred  very  much  to 
htm— but  if  my  house  burns  down,  I 
know  who  gets  the  money  out  of  the 
insurance  That  is  something  that  is 
beneficial 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HANN'A.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  FINO.  First,  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  that  he  has 
not  answered  my  question.  I  asked  him 
where  in  the  bill  does  it  say  that  these 
assets  will  be  liquidated  or  sold? 

But  what  we  are  talking  about  is  the 
sale  of  participation  certificates,  where 
ownership  of  these  bonds,  or  the  loans, 
will  remain  in  the  name  of  the  UJS. 
Government;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  have  pointed  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  dLstmctSon  is 
made  as  to  the  holding  of  legal  title,  with 
the  burdens  of  the  particular  document 
we  hold,  which  Is  a  mon;gage.  There  is 
a  separation  The  benefits  are  the  pay- 
ments, and  the  thing  which  is  liquidated 
is  the  pajTnent  part  of  the  contract. 
There  has  been  a  long-time  distinction 
m  the  business  world  between  the  bene- 
fits and  burdens. 

I  cAn  assure  the  gentleman  that  these 
transfers  have  been  going  on  for  a  long 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  trans- 
fer of  single  loans  or  portion  of  single 
loans,  there  have  been  many  instances, 
for  instance,  where  the  Farmers  Home 
Adm.inlstration  has  transferred,  sup- 
posedly, the  loan,  but  has  withheld  the 
responsibility  of  servicing  the  same  loan 
sold. 

I  assure  the  gentleman.  :t  is  not  a 
matter  of  semantics.  We  are  taking  equi- 
table interests,  assigning  them,  ."setting 
them  up.  transferring  them  Call  !t 
anything  but  it  is  a  commercial  trans- 
action, dignified  and  accepted  In  the 
commercial  market 

I  would  like  to  make  another  point, 
then,  if  I  may.  It  seems  to  me  we  have 
raised  the  question  here  as  to  the  impact 
of  this  transaction  upon  the  market. 
There  has  been  some  suggestion  that  this 
will  have  a  bad  affect  upon  the  mortgage 
market  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  keep 
his  eyes  on  this  picture 

FNMA  is  the  agency  which  will  handle 
various  participating  certificates.  FNMA 
is  the  public  agency  which  is  responsible 


for  keeping  some  kind  of  balance  In  the 
mortgage  market.  Right  now  FNMA  is 
in  the  mortgage  market  as  a  buyer,  be- 
cause money  Is  short  In  the  mortgage 
market. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  had  suc- 
cessful sales  of  participation  arrange- 
ments, and  FNMA  is  the  seller.  Why  Is 
that?  It  is  because  the  participation 
certificate  goes  to  a  different  part  of  the 
money  market  than  does  the  mortgages. 
It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  we 
ought  to  have  the  flexibility  of  having 
both  participation  by  certificate  and  the 
right  to  sell  the  full  mortgages. 

Mr.  Mills  pointed  this  out  very  elo- 
quently. I  heartily  endorse  his  state- 
ments, because  what  we  have  done  here 
is  to  provide  this  Instnmient,  which 
allows  us  to  go  Into  the  money  market, 
where  there  is  money  flow.  The  money 
which  Is  now  going  Into  expansion  of  the 
industrial  and  commercial  capabilities, 
where  there  is  some  Inflation. 

There  Is  no  Inflation  In  the  mortgage 
market  right  now.  Quite  the  contrary. 
But  these  Instruments  do  not  go  there. 
They  go  where  the  money  Is  in  too  loose 
a  supply.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  will 
have  a  deflationary  influence,  if  these 
sales  are  handled  correctly. 

I  suggest  we  support  the  legislation. 

This  legislation  Is  directed  toward  the 
goal  of  substituting  private  credit  for 
public  credit,  A  continuing  objective 
of  the  Congress  and  the  administrations 
of  President  Elsenhower,  President  Ken- 
nedy, and  President  Johnson.  In  order 
to  imderstand  the  thrust  of  this  meas- 
ure and  the  sense  of  that  objective,  we 
might  find  it  helpful  to  look  back  at  the 
underlying  rationale  for  having  Federal 
credit  programs  in  the  flrst  place.  To- 
day there  are  approximately  100  differ- 
ent Federal  programs  where  the  Gov- 
ernment asstmies  all  or  part  of  the  credit 
risk.  These  Federal  credit  programs 
have  successfully  enabled  sizable  groups 
of  our  citizens  to  share  In  economic  prog- 
ress and  these  programs  authorized  by 
Congress  have  had  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  vital  task  of  community 
development,  education,  health,  develop- 
ment of  resources  and  other  social  goals. 
These  programs  have  resulted  in  $100 
billion  in  guarantees  and  |33  billion  in 
loan  assets. 

There  are  many  types  of  borrowers 
who,  in  the  judgment  of  Congress,  carry 
on  activities  which  are  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic Importance  to  our  system  who  are 
unable  to  establish  credit  standings. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  of  their  inexperi- 
ence, as  in  some  new  small  business,  or 
their  remoteness  from  credit  sources, 
such  Eis  on  the  farms.  Sometimes  it  is 
because  of  the  attitudes  and  behaviors 
of  lenders  as  It  was  in  the  Instance  of  the 
homeowner  purchase  situation  some  30 
years  ago.  In  each  of  these  cases,  the 
Government  has  adopted  programs  to 
encourage  Intrusion  into  these  areas  of 
some  of  the  credit  resources  of  our  great 
economy,  and  in  taking  that  lead  the 
Government  also  picked  up  a  part  of  the 
load  and  became.  In  a  sense,  a  mix  of  pio- 
neer banker  and  subsldlzer — one  who 
went  out  and  trusted  the  strength  of 
these  borrowers  and  their  ability  to 
meet,  on  their  own,  the  obligations  of 
debt. 


Throughout,  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
Federal  loan  program  has  not  been  to 
build  up  a  large  portfolio  of  financial  as- 
sets. We  did  not  want  to  take  on  the 
role  as  full-time  banker,  but  to  a.ssume  a 
sufficient  portion  of  the  risk  to  make 
loan  funds  available  on  satisfactory 
terms  to  those  borrowers  whose  activi- 
ties were  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the 
Congress. 

It  was  part  of  the  basic  philosophy  to 
supplement  and  encourage  the  private 
market  to  direct  the  great  resources  of 
this  land  into  places  where  investment 
in  the  future  seemed  to  be  a  wise  idea. 
At  no  time  did  Government  want  to  re- 
place the  private  money  banking  system. 
To  encourage  worthwhile  enterprises,  in 
our  public,  semlpublic  and  private  sec- 
tors, the  Federal  Government  has  estab- 
lished sort  of  a  stepladder  of  assistance. 
and  at  the  bottom  of  this  ladder  are  the 
outright  grants  which  are  provided  in 
those  instances  where  It  is  thought  the 
Improvement  brought  about  would  put 
the  recipient  in  the  posture  of  self-help. 

The  next  step  Is  the  direct  loan  with 
low  interest  rate  and  long  terms  where 
the  ability  to  service  debt  appears  to  be 
somewhat  weaker  than  the  average  In 
our  economic  situation  in  general.  The 
next  step  up  the  ladder  is  to  give  100- 
percent  guarantee.  After  that,  it  Is  the 
participation  loan  in  which  a  portion  of 
the  risk  Is  assumed  by  the  Government 
and  the  bulk  of  the  loan  is  assumed  by  a 
private  party,  and.  finally,  the  outright 
shift  of  the  lending  program  to  the 
normal  institutions  of  credit  In  our 
society. 

In  regards  to  the  extension  of  credit, 
the  picture  at  the  present  time  indicates 
that  we  have  about  $33  billion  worth  of 
paper  that  has  been  generated  by  direct 
loans.  In  1967,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
five  agencies  involved  in  this  legislation 
would  have  in  their  portfolio  some  $7,736 
million  worth  of  frozen  assets.  Out  of 
that  portfolio,  the  present  legislation 
contemplates  in  the  same  period  the  sale 
of  about  $2.8  billion,  leaving  approxi- 
mately $5  billion  still  in  their  portfolios. 

For  a  long  time  the  economic  financial 
specialists  have  been  saying  and  politi- 
cal leaders  have  been  agreeing  that  it  did 
not  make  sense  for  the  American  people 
to  go  out  Into  the  money  market  and  ob- 
tain funds  to  be  channeled  into  these  ob- 
ligation notes  and  supporting  paper  and 
be  frozen  for  long  periods  of  time  in- 
volved in  the  maturity  of  most  of  this 
paper.  It  has  an  average  maturity  life 
of  something  from  9  to  15  years.  In  the 
growing  demands  for  support  in  certain 
segments  of  our  economic  activities,  the 
volume  of  these  programs  has  been  grow- 
ing every  year  and  unless  there  is  some 
liquidity  and  some  source  of  shift  pro- 
vided, it  simply  metuis  that  more  and 
more  Government  money  will  be  frozen 
in  the  assets  of  the  loans  and  the  bene- 
fits that  have  been  found  to  flow  from 
encouraging  the  private  market  to  par- 
ticipate will  have  been  gone  and  for  these 
particular  obligations ,  Uncle  Sam  be- 
comes the  permanent  banker. 

Let  it  be  said  that  there  have  been 
unanimous  voices  heard  on  the  sale  of 
these  assets  but  the  preference  of  some 
appears  to  be  for  the  sale  of  the  total 
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asset  on  the  part  of  some  persons.  We 
will  seek  to  demonstrate  as  we  go  along 
how,  if  one  is  committed  to  the  principle 
of  shifting  private  for  pubUc  credit,  and 
unless  there  is  a  desire  for  ineflaclency 
and  limited  transfer,  the  participation 
program  is  greatly  to  be  desired  above 
the  sale,  straight  sale,  of  selected  loan 
assets. 

The  substantive  policy  we  strongly 
maintain  has  been  laid  down  a  consid- 
erable time  ago  and  has  had  general 
support.  This  bill  speaks  not  of  that 
substantive  policy  but  of  procedure  to 
achieve  that  policy.  This,  gentlemen, 
must  be  understood. 

Now,  what  of  this  procedure?  This 
is  where  the  Participation  Sales  Act  of 
1966  comes  in.  Because  with  the  tech- 
niques, with  the  procedures  that  are 
made  possible  under  this  legislation,  we 
would  hope  to  be  able  to  achieve  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  a  $33  Vi  billion  port- 
folio during  the  fiscal  year  of  1967.  This 
would  be  accomplished  by  stepping  up 
to  4.2  billion  the  sale  of  loan  assets 
through  the  participation  sales  device 
back  into  the  private  sector.  We  would 
be  uUlizing  a  technique  which  is  not 
new,  but  one  tried,  tested,  and  proved 
through  the  export-impwrt  bank  partici- 
pation pools  starting  in  1962,  through 
the  FNMA  participation  pools  made  up 
of  three  classlflcations  of  loans.  These 
programs  have  sold  substantially  over 
$3  billion  in  a  3 -year  period.  Let  it  be 
understood  that  these  programs  will  go 
forward  regardless  of  this  legislation  and 
there  will  be  some  1  billion  900  million 
sold  under  those  programs  and  this  legis- 
lation would  add  to  the  growing  program 
an  additional  participation  volume  of  2.8 
which  would  bring  us  up  to  the  4.2  bil- 
lion about  which  we  speak. 

The  participation  progrsim,  therefore, 
gentlemen,  is  a  new  rung  in  the  ladder 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  comes 
In  to  make  an  activity  self-supporting, 
encourages  it  with  direct  loans,  and  then 
shifts  the  burden  of  the  portfolio  into 
the  private  sector  freeing  the  Federal 
Government  to  continue  to  extend  this 
help  to  the  various  sectors  that  have  been 
selected  by  Congress  and  hi  a  volume 
controlled  by  Congress  without  the  bur- 
den of  frozen  assets  that  are  generated 
as  a  result  of  going  into  the  program. 
In  other  words,  it  minimizes  the  con- 
tinuing involvement  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  financial  and  economic 
activities  of  the  people  within  our  coun- 
try.  Now  let  us  examine  into  the  ques- 
tion of  why  this  particular  procedure- 
why  the  participation  pool?    Here  let  us 
make  some  distinctions.    If  our  friends 
of  the  minority  who  oppose  this  legisla- 
Qon  are  for  the  direct  sale  of  loans,  then 
«ielr  argument  to  you  must  be  on  sub- 
stantially this  basis.    They  prefer  to  see 
we  Government    sell    the    total    loan, 
inat  is,  the  loan  with  its  benefits  and  Its 
Burdens,  a  sale  which  Is  only  possible  on 
a  selective    basis    inasmuch    as    these 
™^s  are  bound  to  be  true— that  if  you 
wil  the  loans  themselves,  you  immedi- 
ately narrow  the  band  of  the  market  to  a 
^oup  of  buyers  who  are  familiar  with 
ine  particular  khid  of  activity  to  which 
«e  loans  attach.    This  must  be  true  be- 
muse they  have  taken  with  the  total  sale 


where  title  passes  to  include  the  servic- 
ing and  maintenance  of  the  loan  as  well 
as  the  benefits  of  the  payments  on  the 
loan  accruing  to  them.  In  such  a  sale, 
there  will  be  not  only  the  consideration 
of  making  the  yield  on  the  face  of  the 
loan  current  to  the  market,  but  there 
will  be  in  addition  a  discoimt  which  will 
be  negotiated  on  the  buyer's  concern  for 
the  cost  of  the  burdens  he  assumes  as 
well  as  the  inherent  risk  of  payment  on 
the  loan.  In  such  sales,  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  the  market  band  is  nar- 
row, the  interest  rate  is  current  and  the 
burden  of  the  discount  is  carried  in  addi- 
tion to  the  supported  interest  which 
means  that  the  Government  pays  both 
in  front  to  support  the  interest  yield  and 
on  the  back  end  of  the  deal  for  the  dis- 
count, so  that  the  total  recovery  by  the 
Government  is  thereby  substantially  re- 
duced. 

Experience  has  shown  that  these  mar- 
kets are  not  moving  a  volume  of  paper 
which  is  in  keepirig  with  the  demands  of 
these  programs.    Now  let  us  examine  the 
benefits  of  the  participation  program. 
In  this  program,  as  it  is  true  in  many 
other  transfers  known  to  our  commerce 
and  business  world,  the  burdens  of  the 
loan  obligation  are  separated  from  its 
benefits.    This  is  as  though  you  had  a 
lease  drawn  up  in  which  both  the  land- 
lord and  the  tenant  have  certain  bur- 
dens within  the  lease.    The  landlord  has 
the  benefit  of  the  rents  and  profits  re- 
cited in   the  lease.    The   landlord   for 
many  years  has  had  the  right  and  exer- 
cised the  right  of  transferring  and  as- 
signing those  rents  and  profits  to  a  per- 
son  who   leaves    the    landlord   holding 
whatever  burdens  of  the  lease  were  origi- 
nally his.     And  so  in  this  program  in  the 
loan  assets  the  agency  which  has  made 
the  loan  retains  the  loan  and  its  bur- 
dens, that  is,  the  requirements  of  serv- 
icing the  loan  and  foreclosing  it,  rehabil- 
itating   It    as    the    case    may    dictate, 
whereas  the  rights  to  the  principal  and 
interest    payments    are    separated,    as- 
signed in  trust  to  FNMA  which  In  a  trust 
indenture  sets  it  up  as  part  of  the  pool- 
ing arrangements  wherein  it  takes  simi- 
lar assignments  from  other  agencies  on 
other  type  loans  and  having  generated 
thereby  a  pool  of  income,     A  legal  trans- 
fer of  these  rights  to  the  payments  can 
be  made  by  certificates  which  are  un- 
divided interest  in  those  payments     The 
person  buying  the  certificate,  therefore. 
obtains  a  proportionate  right  to  certain 
of  the  payments  made  to  the  pool  and  in 
his  transfer  he  is  guaranteed  by  FNMA 
that  the  payments  will  be  made.    In  the 
trust  Indenture.  FNMA  in  turn  has  been 
guaranteed    by   the   agencies   that   the 
obligor  will  either  pay  Into  the  pool  or 
the  agency  will  pay  into  the  pool.   There- 
fore,   the   buyer   has   a   doublebarreled 
guarantee  made  in  the  first  instance  by 
FNMA  and  backed  up  in  the  second  in- 
stance by  that  agency  in  contractual  re- 
lationship in  the  indenture  agreement. 

Now  it  is  clearly  to  be  seen  that  such 
paper  generated  would  have  a  far  wider 
appeal  for  there  is  no  need  for  the  buyer 
to  be  concerned  about  the  knowledge  of 
the  activity  concerned  in  the  loan.  He 
will  have  no  obUgatlons  concerning  them. 
This  paper  does  not  recite  that  It  is 


guaranteed  by  the  U^.  Government,  for 
that  would  carry  an  implication  other- 
wise   that    would    imply    that    the    in- 
come was  immune  to  State  tax.     But 
this  in  no  way  demeans  nor  changes  the 
fact  that  It  has  a  guarantee  of  payment 
of  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  be- 
hind it  £ind  this  should  be  clearly  in 
mind  so  that  we  do  not  get  into  a  battle 
of  semantics  over  the  terminology  of  the 
guarantee.      This    device    having    been 
tested  and  tried  by  the  export-import 
bank  and  by  FNMA  has  encouraged  debt 
management  people  of  our  Government 
to  the  point  where  they  now  propose 
through  this  bill  to  expand  this  new- 
found device  in  order  to  make  more  ef- 
fective the  policy  of  transferring  from 
the  Government  to  the  private  sector  the 
financing  of  some  of  these  programs  for 
as  the  instruments  or  certificates  are 
sold,   the  money  comes  into  FNMA  is 
channeled  back  to  the  agency  and  from 
there  in  payment  of  the  outstanding  ob- 
ligations of  the  agency  to  the  Treasury 
places  the  agency  in  a  position  to  extend 
new  loans  on  the  basis  of  the  renewed 
standing  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury 
without  the  necessity  of  the  Treasury 
going  forth  into  the  same  market  getting 
new  money  to  be  placed  in  new  loan  as- 
sets to  fill  an  already  bulging  portfolio 
at  a  rate  that  is  quite  substantial  every 
year.    I  should  like  to  point  out  an  addi- 
tional plus  that  is  achieved  by  this  new 
device,  the  certificate  on  the  participa- 
tion pool.     This  is  a  fully  transferable 
Instrument  on  its  own,  a  negotiable  in- 
stnmient in  the  terminology  of  the  law 
and  it  provides  a  new  fiuidlty  in  the 
money  market  Itself  in  that  once  known 
these  instruments  will  create  their  own 
secondary  market  and  t>egin  to  flow  as 
effective  units  of  financial  paper  on  their 
own.     This  is  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Federal    Government,    gentlemen.     We 
have  constantly  pursued  this  philosophi- 
cal  principle   of   creating   vitality   and 
velocity  in  our  governmental  and  private 
sector  financing.    That  is  the  reason  that 
we  have  placed  deposit  insurance  Into 
operation.    To  take  the  money  that  was 
frozen  in  the  hands  of  our  public  placed 
in  tin  cans  and  under  mattresses  and 
other  dark  and  necromantic  spots  and 
put  It  into  the  institutions  which  could 
utilize  It  for  the  monetary  demands  of 
the  day  and  give  It  an  opportunity  of 
utilization  in  two  or  three  different  di- 
rections almost  simultaneously.    And  It 
Is  this  tremendous  velocity  of  our  finan- 
cial resources  which  has  made  the  great 
progress  that  we  have  enjoyed  possible. 
This  move  In  creating  this  new  instru- 
ment is  In  this  same  tradition. 

Now  let  us  look  at  how  the  shift  from 
the  private  to  the  public  sector  occurs. 
You  must  constantly  keep  In  your  minds, 
gentlemen,  that  If  we  believe  In  the  pro- 
grams that  the  agencies  are  carrying 
out  and  the  philosophical  basis  on  which 
they  rest,  then  we  are  committed  to  sup- 
port them  in  the  Congress.  How  do  we 
express  our  support,  by  setting  up  ap- 
propriations for  their  programs  and 
then  placing  the  burden  of  funding  these 
on  the  Treasury.  How  does  the  Treasury 
fund  them?  It  goes  to  the  money  market 
with  its  Treasury  biUs,  obtains  the 
money    on    the    Governmwit's    credit. 
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places  It  In  the  hands  of  the  agencies 
and  they  put  it  oui  in  accordance  with 
the  loan  programs  dictated  m  the  au- 
thorized legislation.  This  money  then  Is 
converted  into  the  loan  portfolio  for  the 
agency  according  to  the  interest  and 
length  of  term  established  in  the  pro- 
gram Now,  how  will  this  program  dif- 
fer in  terms  of  funding?  The  appropria- 
tions will  be  made  in  the  same  manner 
by  Congress  only  in  this  program  the 
appropriation  will  speak  In  terms  of  au- 
thorization for  the  pooling  arrange- 
ment. 

The  amount  to  be  pooled  will  be  stated 
and  the  volume  of  activity  of  the  agency 
will  be  gaged  by  that  appropriation 
mea.sure.  Then  the  agency  involved  will 
go  through  the  mechanics  we  have  de- 
scribed m  setting  over  the  rights  of  In- 
come, principal,  and  interest,  to  FNMA 
for  the  pool.  FNMA  will  then  go  out  with 
the  certificates  of  participation  to  the 
market  which  the  Treasury  would  have 
gone  to  to  obtain  the  same  money  so 
there  is  no  difference,  gentlemen,  as  to 
the  impact  on  the  market — it  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  who  is  going  to  i^o  to  the  market 
and  with  what.  In  the  first  instance  the 
Treasury  with  a  Treasury  bill  and  in  the 
second  Instance  the  FNMA  with  a  par- 
ticipation certificate,  so  that  the  volume 
of  activity  in  the  marketplace  Is  the  same 
If  the  volume  of  support  for  the  pro- 
gram is  the  same.  The  question  can  be 
raised  as  to  the  differential  of  price.  Ar- 
gument will  go  in  this  vein.  If  the  credit 
of  the  United  States  obtains  a  better  jdeld 
on  the  marketplace,  then  will  the  par- 
ticipation certificates? 

The  argiunent  is  true,  experience  has 
Indicated  that  the  difference  In  the 
interest  paid  by  the  Federal  Gtovern- 
ment  on  its  bill  is  from  one-eighth  to 
three-eighths  spread  below  the  Interest 
that  has  to  be  placed  on  the  participation 
certificates.  However,  what  are  we  buy- 
ing with  this  differential  First  we  are 
buying  the  concept  that  we  should  sub- 
stitute, to  the  maximum  extent  reason- 
able, private  credit  for  public  credit.  In 
other  words,  it  is  worth  some  spread  In 
order  to  get  the  private  sector  to  assume 
a  larger  portion  of  the  load  of  these  pro- 
grams. Second,  this  is  buying  that  par- 
ticular policy  at  the  best  possible  price, 
for  we  are  paying  it  now  if  we  sell  the 
way  we  have  been  .selling  the  direct  full 
loan  in  the  narrow  market,  the  price  of 
this  shift  is  considerably  higher  because 
as  I  have  Indicated,  we  are  selling  the 
burdens  a3  well  as  the  benefits  and  the 
market  is  thereby  narrowed  and  the  price 
IS  therefore  raised.  We  are  buying  an- 
other tliir^  which  is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance. We  are  buj-lng  FNMA's  experi- 
ence in  sei-\'ing  to  coordinate  the  various 
agency  financing  one  with  the  other  and 
with  the  Treasury's  debt  management 
operation  as  well.  And  such  cooperation, 
believe  me,  gentlemen,  is  worth  a  price 
III  and  of  itself  because  without  such  co- 
ordination then  the  Treasury,  as  well  as 
all  of  the  agencies,  wlli  be  getting  less 
than  the  best  interest  price  for  any  of 
their  offerings. 

We  are  aL>o  buiing  with  this  differen- 
tial the  opportunity  to  place  Into  our  sys- 
tem a  new  negotiable  instrument  which 
as   It    proves   its   effectiveness  will   also 


lower  the  spread  that  we  have  experi- 
enced and,  in  my  judgment,  these  will 
enjoy  sometime  in  the  future  a  compet- 
itive position  so  close  to  that  of  the 
Treasury  bill  that  the  distinction  will  be 
negligible.  We  will  not  know  about 
this  until  we  have  given  this  program  an 
opportunity  to  mature  and  to  become 
imderstood  and  accepted.  But  those 
within  the  Government  and  those  of  us 
here  In  the  House  who  have  closely  stud- 
led  this  matter  have  great  faith  that 
the  prediction  which  I  have  voiced  will 
indeed  come  true.  As  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  said.  In  a  recent  speech: 

We  exp«ct  to  find  that  the  cost  difference 
between  these  credit  programs  will  be  nar- 
row and  If  anything  may  tend  to  decline, 
particularly  after  both  private  Investors  and 
the  Oovernnient  have  gained  useful  experi- 
ence under  the  program.. 

Now  let  me  speak  to  you  on  this  matter 
of  the  budget  and  the  claims  that  this 
somehow  or  other  distorts  Government 
action,  allows  back-door  spending  or 
charges  of  that  nature.  I  should  like  to 
make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  I  enter- 
tain a  high  degree  of  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding for  the  Republican  posture 
which  would  prefer  to  see  the  Democrats 
suffering  under  the  tortures  of  extending 
the  debt  celling  and  therefore  are  very 
unwilling  to  see  even  a  reasonable  pro- 
gram of  this  nature  come  along  to,  in  any 
way  directly  or  Indirectly,  soften  that 
burden.  But  to  those  enlightened  Re- 
publicans who  see  the  Interest  of  their 
Government  first  and  the  political  con- 
sideration second  and  to  those  liberal 
Democrats  who  have  been  for  a  moment 
enchanted  by  the  idea  that  perhaps  this 
Is  some  kind  of  a  giveaway,  let  me  msJce 
these  ix)Ints  clear.  The  posture  of  the 
Government  has  to  be  seen  In  terms  of 
the  distinction  between  this  kind  of  bank- 
ing activity  which  is  a  capital-making 
activity  and  the  general  operational 
function  of  the  Government  and  the 
budgets  which  relate  thereto.  If  we  had 
simply  an  operationtil  situation,  then 
the  cash  Inflow-outgo  budget  on 
a  yearly  basis  that  we  now  enjoy 
would  make  some  sense.  But  be- 
cause we  have  only  the  one  budget 
and  because  there  Is  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  capital  formation  activities 
and  the  general  operational  activities  of 
the  Government,  then  the  debt  ceiling 
has  to  reflect  the  outflow  for  both  pro- 
grams. There  Is  no  question  that  In  the 
carrying  out  of  the  banking  functions, 
there  are  operational  costs — as  the  cost 
of  administration,  there  are  the  costs 
that  flow  from  the  support  of  interest 
rates,  and  the  cost  of  discounts  and  the 
cost  of  utilizing  any  agencies  in  the  sale 
of  offerings  made  by  the  Government. 
All  of  these  are  operational  costs  and 
should  be  accepted  in  the  operational 
cash  flow  budget.  But  the  tremendous 
amoimts  on  the  principals  Involved 
should  not  be  reflected  in  the  general 
debt  because  there  are  loan  assets  be- 
hind these  which  should  be  equal  to, 
superior,  or  almost  equal  to  the  amoimts 
Involved  and  this  Is  what  does  not  re- 
flect In  the  budget.  In  the  bill  that  is 
before  you  today,  there  will  be  a  more 
honest,  a  more  clear  demonstration  of 
the  actual  cost  of  these  programs  than 


Is  true  under  present  circumstances,  i 
say  this  because  the  administrative  costs 
many  times;  the  interest  support  costs, 
and  others  of  those  I  enumerated  will  be 
lost  in  the  general  budget  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  agencies  Involved  and 
will  only  be  imtangled  by  these  few  of 
our  Members  who  read  the  document 
recently  devised  by  the  Treasury  to  re- 
vest this  capital  program;  that  Is.  the 
special  analysis  E  that  comes  In  with  the 
budget.  Furthermore,  this  legislation 
will  relate — the  sale  of  assets — carried 
out  to  the  support  for  the  volume  of  new 
activity  that  is  authorized  and  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress.  The  sales  pro- 
grams under  this  legislation  will  first 
have  to  find  an  expression  of  authoriza- 
tion In  an  appropriation  bill  and  will. 
therefore,  be  under  constant  and  close 
surveillance  by  the  Congress,  and  this 
has  not  been  true  in  the  sale  of  full  as- 
sets that  have  been  experienced  in  the 
past.  This  legislation  Improves  the  ef- 
fective role  of  Congress  because  it^ 
First,  brings  the  control  of  volume  of 
loans  closer  to  the  appropriation  method; 
and  second,  delineates  and  makes  clear 
the  actual  costs  related  to  the  loan  pro- 
grams for  which  particular  appropria- 
tion requests  will  have  to  be  made. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  time  I  yield  20  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Finoj. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINO.    I  jdeld  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  because 
I  want  to  respond  to  a  comment  made 
in  the  colloquy  between  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  the  gentleman  who  just 
left  the  well. 

The  distingxiished  gentleman  from 
Texas  read  from  the  minority  views  on 
a  report  coming  out  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  but  I  invite  attention 
to  the  fact  that  those  minority  views 
were  directed  against  the  bill  that  sought 
to  increase  the  debt  limit. 

We  have  quite  a  different  situation  here 
today.  I  will  vote  for  this  bill.  If  an 
amendment  I  propose  to  offer  Is  adopted, 
and  that  is  to  provide  that  the  funds 
generated  by  this  program  will  be  ap- 
plied on  the  national  debt.  It  Is  pro- 
posed In  the  bill  to  use  capital  assets  to 
pay  current  operating  expenses  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

When  capital  assets  are  disposed  of, 
the  proceeds  ought  to  apply  against  the 
national  debt. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  op- 
position to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  oppose  the  Sales  Participation  Act 
of  1966.  I  believe  that  we  need  an  equi- 
table tax  reform  measure  instead  of  a  re- 
shuffling of  debts. 

Economic  trends  indicate  that  there  is 
an  even  more  urgent  need  for  a  thorough 
tax  reform  now  in  May  than  was  appar- 
ent earlier  this  year.  I  began  my  sys- 
tematic appraisal  of  our  tax  structure  in 
the  faU  of  1965.  My  first  tax  reform  bii . 
HJl.  12993.  which  would  lower  the  oU 
depletion  allowance,  was  introduced  be- 
fore passage  of  the  Tax  Adjustment  Art 
of  1966.     As  I  stated  on  February  23, 
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1966,  during  debate  on  the  tax  legisla- 
tion: 

One  such  recommendation  that  has  long 
been  overdue  Is  the  need  to  reduce  the  pres- 
ent oil  depletion  allowance  which  currently 
gives  an  unwarranted  tax  advantage  to  an  ad- 
vantageously situated  small  segment  of  our 
population.  It  Is  unfortxinate  that  a  pro- 
gressive reduction  In  the  oil  depletion  aUow. 
ance  has  not  been  Incorporated  In  the  pres- 
ent bin.  To  meet  this  need.  I  have  Intro- 
duced legislation  In  the  House  which  will  re- 
duce the  oil  depletion  allowance  from  Its 
present  rate  of  2714  to  20  percent  In  progres- 
sive steps  over  a  3  year  period. 

I  respectfully  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  the  fact  that  a  sensible  re- 
duction In  the  oil  depletion  allowance  will 
bring  to  the  Nation  substantial  revenue  with- 
out relmposlng  upon  our  working  people  in 
our  factories  and  on  our  farms  a  heavier 
share  of  the  tax  load. 

Finally.  I  believe  It  is  time  we  redistributed 
that  load  by  eUmlnating  the  special  tax 
privileges  that  currently  exist.  The  place  to 
start  Is  the  reduction  of  the  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance.   The  time  to  start  Is  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the  need 
for  action  to  lower  the  depletion  allow- 
ance, I  believe  the  time  also  has  come  to 
thoroughly  reexamine  the  tax  free  status 
of  revenues  from  advertising  in  maga- 
zines and  other  periodicals  that  are  pub- 
lished by  exempt  organizations  and  that 
compete  with  taxpaylng  publications.  On 
April  26,  I  pointed  out  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  page 
9004,  that  the  tax  free  publications  num- 
ber about  700  and  gross  an  estimated 
$100  mllUon  a  year.  At  that  time  I  re- 
quested the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  to  act  on  this  matter  which  has 
been  pending  for  6  years. 

Since  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
continued  to  drag  its  feet  in  the  true 
bureaucratic  fashion  that  often  dis- 
regards the  public  interest,  I  want  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  pushing 
for  an  end  to  this  special  privilege. 

Today  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I 
believe  current  economic  developments 
and  trends  require  elimination  or  modifi- 
cation of  the  7 -percent  tax  credit  for 
business  investment  in  new  equipment. 
I  believe  the  same  argument  used  to  jus- 
tify approval  of  the  7-percent  tax  credit 
in  1962;  namely,  to  stimulate  outlays  for 
new  business  equipment,  is  now  clear  jus- 
tification for  Its  modification. 

The  most  Important  thing  to  note 
about  my  tax  reform  proposal  Is  that  it 
would  be  absolutely  unnecessary  to  in- 
crease the  personal  tax  rate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  revenue  or  to  curb  al- 
legedly infiatlonary  pressures.  In  short, 
I  firmly  believe  this  is  the  fairest  way  to 
meet  international  and  national  needs 
for  revenue  and  yet  recognize  that  the 
economic  restraints  that  have  been  im- 
posed on  our  agricultural  producers,  our 
factory  workers,  and  smaU  business 
owners,  should  be  appUed  equitably  to  all 
other  sectors  of  the  economy. 
HI J^*^  noteworthy  goal  of  fairness  in  the 
oistributlon  of  tax  burdens  Is  just  as  im- 
portant a  reason  for  rejecting  the  pend- 
mg  Sales  Participation  Act  as  It  Is  for 
adopting  a  thoroughgoing  reform  of  our 
»x  structure.  Over  the  past  months  we 
nave  had  repeated  suggestions  from  the 
n-esldent.  various  Cabinet  officers,  and 


the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  con- 
cerning "cooling  any  inflationary  fires 
in  our  total  economy."  Adoption  of  the 
Sales  Participation  Act  will  not  in  any 
sense  of  the  imagination  cope  with  a  real 
or  imagined  Inflationary  fire.  Instead, 
it  will  further  shift  the  burden  onto  the 
backs  of  tliose  who  must  borrow  money — 
particularly  small  borrowers. 

Instead  of  putting  the  burden  on  the 
backs  of  small  businessmen,  workers,  and 
farmers,  let  us  take  a  good  hard  look  at 
the  huge  profits  annoimced  recently  by 
large  corporations,  and  place  a  fair  tax 
burden  where  it  belongs.  In  addition  to 
dampening  this  most  potent  source  of  in- 
fiatlonary tendencies.  Thus,  by  reject- 
ing the  Sales  Participation  Act  and  initi- 
ating a  thorough  tax  reform  that  has 
been  overdue  the  last  decade,  we  will 
achieve  two  noteworthy  purpKjses. 

First,  dampening  possible  inflationary 
fires  from  their  actual  source,  and  second, 
guaranteeing  to  the  American  factory 
workers,  small  businessmen,  and  fanners, 
that  the  American  tax  system  has 
achieved  a  degree  of  the  fairness  which 
it  has  been  lacking  over  the  past  10 
years. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Chah:- 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
Eind  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  the  May  10,  1966,  meeting  of 
the  House  Republican  policy  committee 
a  policy  statement  regarding  H.R.  14544. 
Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966,  was 
adopted.  As  chainnan  of  the  policy 
committee,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  complete  text  of  this 
statement : 

with  this  bill,  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Ad- 
ministration has  reached  a  new  level  of  fiscal 
Irresponsibility.  In  rapid  succession  we  have 
witnessed  five  straight  years  of  Federal 
budget  deficits  that  have  averaged  e6J2  bil- 
lion, the  dwindling  of  our  gold  supply  from 
$18  billion  in  1960  to  less  than  «14  bU- 
Uon,  a  balance  of  paymente  deficit  that  has 
averaged  »3  billion  a  year,  a  rise  in  the 
budget  from  $81.5  billion  in  1961  to  an  esti- 
mated $112.8  billion  In  1967.  the  removal 
of  silver  from  our  coins,  and  a  reduction 
in  the  gold  that  backstops  our  currency. 
Now.  under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  14544, 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration  will 
be  given  the  authority  to  establish  a  whole 
new  system  of  back-door,  deficit  financing. 
Under  this  system,  all  manner  of  grandiose 
Great  Society  programs  can  be  funded  by 
simply  refinancing  the  bUUons  of  dollars  in 
financial  assets  that  the  Federal  Government 
presently  owns  and  not  one  cent  of  this 
spending  will  be  reflected  in  the  budget. 

Under  the  proposed  ParUclpatlon  Sales 
Act,  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion (FNMA)  will  sell  participations  in  a 
pool  of  Government-held  financial  assets  or 
loans,  which  could  total  $33.1  billion.  Un- 
fortunately, the  participation  "sale"  is  a 
fiction.  The  purchaser  does  not  acquire  title 
to  the  pooled  asset.  All  he  acquires  is  the 
right  to  have  his  investment  repaid  with  In- 
terest at  the  rate  stated  in  the  participation 
certificate.  Moreover,  the  money  acquired 
through  these  "sales"  will  be  paid  directly  to 
the  pooling  agency  and  used  to  offset  ex- 
penditures that  normally  appear  in  the 
budget. 


The  Administrative  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1967.  after  making  several  doubtful  estimates 
of  revenue,  contemplates  a  budget  deficit  of 
only  $1.8  billion.  However,  If  the  $4.2  bU- 
lion  of  participation  sales  authorized  by  this 
blU  are  not  made,  the  budget  deficit  wlU  be 
$6  billion.  It  U  interesting  to  note  that, 
using  the  participations  device,  the  Admin- 
istration could  have  projected  a  budget  but- 
plus  rather  than  a  deficit.  But  it  chose  not 
to  do  this.  ApparenUy,  It  feared  that  such 
fiagrant  slelght-of-hand  bookkeeping  at  thijs 
stage  of  the  game  would  alert  the  American 
public  to  Its  fiscal  chicanery.  In  the  event 
this  bill  Is  enacted  Into  law,  there  certainly 
Is  reason  to  believe  that  this  type  of  finan- 
cial gymnastics  will  be  resorted  to  In  the 
future.  Thus,  the  day  of  the  publicly- 
acknowledged  deficit  may  be  a  thing  of  the 
pest. 

The  largest  and  most  rapidly  growing  Fed- 
eral loan  program  Is  that  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID).  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1967 
the  outstanding  volume  of  direct  loans  made 
In  foreign  countries  by  this  Agency  will  be 
$12  billion.  In  its  new  role,  FNMA  could  sell 
participations  In  a  pool  of  such  loans,  even 
though  In  some  instances  AID  loans  bear  in- 
terest as  low  as  %  of  1  percent  per  year. 
Obviously,  these  AID  loans  would  be  tinsal- 
able  unless  FNMA  guaranteed  the  payment 
of  principal  and  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest 
on  the  participations  sold.  AID  holdings  of 
foreign  aid  loans  are  expanding  at  a  rate  of 
$1.5  bllUon  per  year.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem, this  money  Is  appropriated  bv  Congress 
and  charged  against  the  AdnUnistratlve 
budget.  If  this  bill  is  enacted,  the  only 
charge  against  the  Administrative  budget 
would  be  the  appropriation  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  between  the  income  received  on 
the  loans  and  the  Interest  cost  of  the  partic- 
ipations sold.  Thus,  Instead  of  the  real  cost 
to  the  taxpayers— $1.6  bllUon— being  charged 
against  the  budget,  the  charge,  thanks  to 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  would  be  as  low 
as  $45  million  per  year. 

The  refinancing  that  Is  required  under 
H.R.  14644  will  cost  the  American  taxpayer 
an  additional  $6  milUon  a  year  on  each  $1 
billion  of  the  participations  sold.  Thus,  in 
the  event  $4J3  billion  of  participations  are 
sold,  there  will  be  a  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of 
$21  million  per  year.  If  the  average  maturity 
for  participations  U  10  veara.  the  taxpayer 
will  be  gouged  over  $200  million  In  unneces- 
sary expenses. 

At  the  present  time,  the  home  mortgage 
market  Is  In  a  state  of  turmoil  and  confusion. 
Home  construction  Is  at  a  dangeroxisly  low 
level.  If  the  FNMA  participation  sales  are 
authorized,  the  FHA  and  GI  mortgages,  and 
other  home  mortgages  as  well,  wUl  become 
lees  and  less  attractive  to  Investors.  In  order 
to  meet  competition  and  obtain  home  mort- 
gage financing,  higher  home  mortgage 
financing  costs  will  have  to  be  imposed.  As 
a  result,  the  prospective  home  builders  or 
buyers  will  be  forced  to  carry  an  additional 
financial  burden. 

To  date,  FNMA  has  sold  four  issues  of  par- 
ticipations. Each  time  they  have  been  sold 
to  the  same  four  big  Wall  Street  Investment 
houses.  Transactions  under  this  arrange- 
ment have  totaled  over  $1.6  billion,  and  over 
$5  million  of  commissions  have  been  paid. 
Under  this  bill,  this  clubby  and  financially 
advantageous  arrangement  could  not  only 
continue  but  could  become  even  more  lucra- 
tive. Certainly,  at  a  minimum,  the  statute 
6ho\ild  require  that  these  participations  be 
sold  on  a  competitive  bid  basis. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  partlclpatlouB 
sale  proposal  contained  In  H.R.  14544  Is  an 
extension  of  the  program  Inaugurated  by  the 
Elsenhower  administration.  In  support  of 
this  contention,  there  Is  cited  the  FNMA 
swap  m  fiscal  year  1980  of  $311  million  of  low 
interest  mortgages  for  $316  million  of  non- 
marketable     Treasury     Investment      bonds 
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'iwned  by  the  public  "nip  facta,  however, 
reflect  that  these  two  program*  are  totally 
dissimilar  and  the  Eisenhower  program  can- 
not be  used  as  justification  for  the  Jotuuon- 
H  imphrey  scheme  The  Elsenhower  pro- 
gram was  a  straightforward  financial  transac- 
tion. The  mortgagee  were  sold  on  a  competi- 
tive bid  biifiis  paid  for  by  bonds  held  by 
investors  Actual  title  to  the  mortf^ges 
passed  t^'i  the  purchasers  and  proceeds  were 
carried  m  the  budget  as  a  budget  receipt.  The 
bonds  acquired  by  FNMA  were  surrendered  to 
Treasury  for  cancellation  Thereupon,  Treas- 
ury reduced  FNMA  Indebtedness  to  It  by  a  like 
amount  Thus,  ccntrary  to  the  proposed 
.scheme  there  was  no  bud«e*  runaround  In 
the    Elsenhower    program.. 

As  Incredible  as  It  may  seem,  this  bill  was 
not  available  to  Comm.lttee  members  until 
'3  hour  before  the  hearings  began.  There- 
after, only  2  hours  of  hearings  were  held  and 
the  Republican  members  of  the  Committee 
were  denied  the  right  or  opportunity  to  call 
.iny  witnesses  Moreover  not  one  witness 
from  the  unions,  farming,  business,  or  bank- 
ing was  called  At  the  conclusion  of  these 
totally  inadequate  hearings,  the  Committee 
was  ordered  into  Immediate  executive  see- 
si.in  and  In  less  than  30  mmutes,  the  bill  was 
-irdered   reporU?d 

Legislative  action  of  this  type  goes  far  be- 
yond even  that  which  has  become  the  stand- 
ard rubberstamp  procedure  for  this  86tb 
Congress.  This  bill  would  permit  the  John- 
son-Humphrey Administration  to  conceal 
huge  budgetary  deficits  It  wotUd  Invite  a 
sfjendlng  spree  that  wotUd  delight  the  em- 
peM-ors  of  old  It  can  only  lead  to  financial 
disaster.     H.R.  14644  must  be  defeated 

Mr.  \nNISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
wholehearted  support  of  H.R  14544,  the 
Sales  Participation  Act  of  1966.  HJR. 
14544  might  also  be  called  the  Small 
Business  Revival  Act  of  1966,  since  pas- 
sage of  the  measure  will  insure  that  the 
Small  Business  Administration  will  re- 
open its  regular  lending  program^s  which 
have  been  closed  since  October  of  1965. 
and  hopefully  this  legislation  will  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  SBA  closing  its 
lending  windows  in  the  future 

The  Sales  Participation  Act  of  1966 
will  not  only  benefit  the  entire  economy, 
but  its  impact  on  small  bu-siness  will  be 
tremendous.  Recently,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  In  an  effort  to  se- 
cure much-needed  funds,  .sold  $110  mil- 
lion worth  of  small  business  Investment 
company  20-year  debentures.  These  are 
loans  which  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration has  made  to  SBIC's  throughout 
the  country.  These  debentures  were  sold 
on  an  Individual  basis,  and  the  market 
response  was  so  poor  that  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  much-needed  funds,  the  agency 
finally  had  to  sell  the  debentures  for  5.75 
percent,  plus  a  quarter  of  a  percent  bro- 
kerage commission.  When  the  dust  had 
Anally  cleared,  SBA  had  discounted  the 
loan  paper  nearly  $10  million,  $10  mil- 
lion which  could  have  gone  to  deserving 
small  businesses. 

However,  if  the  agency  had  been 
blessed  with  passage  of  H  R  14544  the 
loss  incun-ed  In  the  debenture  sales  would 
not  have  happened,  since  the  agency 
could  have  pooled  these  loans  and  sold 
'participating  shares  in  the  pool.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  technique  would  have 
saved  the  agency  nearly  S5  million  This 
savings  represents  500  $10  000  loans 
which  could  have  been  made  to  small 
business  concerns. 


Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  present  time  the 
Small  Business  Administration  holds 
nearly  $1.4  bllUon  in  loans  to  small  busi- 
nesses and  disaster  loans.  It  is  particu- 
larly significant  to  note  that  of  this  total, 
nearly  $282  million  is  In  the  form  of  dis- 
aster loans  which  carry  3  percent  inter- 
est rate  and  run  as  long  as  30  years.  It  Is 
virtually  Impossible,  due  to  the  long 
maturities  and  low  interest  rate,  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  sell 
disaster  loans  directly.  This  Is  one  of  the 
main  reasons  that  the  agency  has  had  to 
curtail  its  lending  functions  in  the  past 
Disaster  loans  were  needed,  but  because 
of  the  large  holdings  of  these  loans,  the 
agency  had  to  borrow  from  funds  ear- 
marked for  other  programs. 

However,  under  the  Sales  Participa- 
tion Act.  SBA  will  be  able  to  pool  disaster 
loans  along  with  Its  regular  business 
loans,  which  carry  a  5.5  Interest  rate, 
and  through  an  equitable  mixed  formula, 
establish  a  participation  pool  which  will 
be  readily  marketable.  In  this  way,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  should 
have  adequate  funds  for  all  Its  lending 
programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  passage  of  H.R.  14544. 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  from  the  great 
State  of  Iowa,  long  one  of  the  Nation's 
lesullng  agricultural  producing  areas.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  pending  bill,  called 
the  Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966. 

I  favor  the  basic  objectives  of  this  leg- 
islation, and  I  am  confident  that  It  will 
In  no  way  jeopardi2e  any  of  our  existing 
Government  lending  programs  involving 
our  farm  families. 

Permit  me  to  review  briefly  the  prog- 
ress of  this  legislation,  which  already  al- 
ready has  passed  the  Senate — with  some 
additional  safeguards  accepted  by  the 
administration. 

As  I  imderstand  It.  when  this  bill  was 
originally  proposed.  It  would  have  au- 
thorized the  p>ooling  of  loan  paper — di- 
rect loans  made  In  the  past  and  out- 
standing at  the  present  time — now  held 
by  many  different  Government  agencies. 
The  authority  in  the  original  bill  for 
this  t3rpe  of  pooling  c«)eratlon  was  pretty 
broad. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  would  be  both 
incorrect  and  unfair  to  say  that  the  ad- 
ministration at  any  time  ever  suggested 
that  such  broad  authority,  once  granted 
by  Congress,  would  be  used  to  sell  par- 
ticipations in  the  outstanding  direct 
loans  made  In  the  past  under  all  the  Gov- 
ernment credit  programs  voted  by 
Congress. 

There  have  been — ^In  my  opinion — 
some  false  alarms  about  this. 

So  far  as  I  can  determine,  no  one 
speaking  for  the  administration,  for  ex- 
ample, ever  said  REA  loans  would  be 
pooled — with  participations  In  such 
pooled  assets  being  sold  subsequently  to 
private  Investors.  No  one  ever  sug- 
gested that  foreign  aid  loans  would  be 
pooled. 

PrOTQ  the  very  beginning,  Mr.  Chair- 
mem,  we  have  been  given  the  assurances 
that  the  Government  is  not  going  to 
rush  pellmell  into  an  extension  of  the 


sales  participation  technique  to  a  huge 
number  of  direct  Government  lending 
programs.  And,  as  this  legislation  has 
moved  through  Congress,  it  has  changed 
somewhat.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
other  body  modified  its  bill  to  provide 
that  the  participation  sales  approach 
should  be  extended  only  within  specific 
limits.  Further,  there  was  a  Senate 
amendment  making  it  clear  that  certain 
lending  activities  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  would  be  reserved  from 
the  asset  pooling  operations. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  that 
we  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  dur- 
ing floor  consideration  of  the  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  are  in  the  process  of 
adopting  very  similar,  if  not  identical 
limitations. 

As  for  the  basic  idea  behind  this  legis- 
lation, I  support  it.  I  do  not  favor 
building  up,  more  and  more,  the  volume 
of  direct  loans  being  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment particularly  when  we  can,  through 
authorization  legislation,  cut  new  chan- 
nels from  the  public  credit  to  the  private 
credit  sector  of  our  economy. 

And,  as  Treasury  Secretary  Henry  H. 
Fowler  pointed  out  In  a  recent  speech  In 
North  Carolina: 

We  are  well  aware  that  In  seeking  to  deepen 
and  widen  the  channels  between  public  and 
private  credit  markets  that  It  would  be  point- 
less to  attempt  to  press  more  on  the  market 
than  It  can  readily  absorb. 

Even  without  the  new  safeguards  we  In 
Congress  have  put  into  this  legislation,  I 
personally  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
bill  In  Its  original  form  would  not  have 
jeopardized  any  of  our  meritorious  direct 
Government  lending  programs. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  history  of  that, 
except  to  say  that  this  legislation  would 
not  have  created  any  new  lending  au- 
thority; It  would  not  have  removed  con- 
trol of  any  direct  lending  program  from 
the  hands  of  the  agencies  that  now  ad- 
minister such  programs;  it  would  not 
have  given  private  credit  sources  control 
over  such  direct  lending  activities. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  provides  for 
careful  review  of  participation  pooling 
operations  by  the  House  and  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committees. 

I  support  the  bill.  I  intended  to  vote 
for  It.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  other 
Members  of  this  body  to  vote  for  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  KsoGH,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  14544)  to  promote  private  financ- 
ing of  credit  needs  and  to  provide  for  an 
efBcient  and  orderly  method  of  liquidat- 
ing financial  assets  held  by  Federal  credit 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a£k 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
speaking  today  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  may  have  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter;  and  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
the  privilege  of  extending  their  remarks 
in  the  Record  today  and  of  including  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  bill,  H.R.  14544. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


sider  it  and  hear  the  testimony  of  inter- 
ested parties.  It  Is  hoped  that  this  will 
result  in  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which  will  find  unanimous  support  in 
both  bodies  of  the  Congress. 


FACT-REPORTING  BAIL  AGENCY  IN 
COURTS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

Mr.  WHl'l'ENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a 
fact-reporting  bail  agency  in  the  courts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am  Intro- 
ducing this  bill  at  the  request  of  the  cir- 
cuit judges  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals, 
who  met  in  council  on  May  11,  1966. 

This  legislation  has  been  thoroughly 
considered  by  the  Judges  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  and  represents  the 
thinking  of  many  knowledgeable  persons 
in  the  field  of  criminal  jurisprudence. 

It  has  as  Its  basic  purpose  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  whereby  worthy  de- 
fendants in  criminal  cases  may  have  an 
orderly  procedure  available  to  them  and 
to  the  courts  for  the  determination  of 
the  preliminary  question  of  ballabllity, 
amoimt  of  ball,  and  other  relevant  fac- 
tors which  are  daily  passed  upon  by  the 
judges  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  addition,  the  fact-reporting  entity 
will  also  make  Its  services  available  upon 
request  to  the  Judges  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  and  to  any  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  whenever  ball  pending  ap- 
peal becomes  an  Issue. 

It  Is  contemplated  that  the  annual 
cost  of  this  advanced  and  Improved  pro- 
gram of  handling  ball  matters  will  not 
exceed  $80,000  per  year.  It  Is  further 
contemplated  that  this  amount  will  be 
recouped  manifold  because  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  the  worthy  accused  whose 
family  and  community  ties  Justify 
release  under  terms  fixed  by  the  courts. 
The  need  for  placing  the  family  on  re- 
lief, the  possibility  of  continued  employ- 
ment of  the  accused,  not  to  mention  the 
cost  of  detention,  are  factors  which  we 
feel  will  bring  benefits  greatly  In  excess 
of  the  cost  of  the  program. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  been 
interested  In  this  problem  for  some  time, 
and  I  am  Introducing  the  bill  with  his 
full  concurrence  in  order  that  the  Con- 
gress may  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 


FEDERAL  BANK  SUPERVISION  IN 
SHAMBLES— CAUSES  HIGH  INTER- 
EST RATES  AND  UNFAIR  COM- 
PETITION FOR  THRIFT  INSTITU- 
TIONS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ridicu- 
lous and  unnecessary  as  It  Is,  the  Nation's 
financial  institutions,  the  largest  as  well 
as  the  smallest,  are  engaging  in  a  waste- 
ful and  destructive  rate  war.  This  rate 
war  has  two  causes.  First  and  foremost 
is  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  extreme 
tight  money  policy  which  has  led  finan- 
cial institutions  into  a  wUd  scramble  for 
deposits.  This  competition  for  new  ac- 
counts plus  tight  money  has  led  to  sky- 
high  interest  rates  and  unsoimd  bank- 
ing practices.  Instead  of  acting  to  cool 
off  this  dangerous  sind  extremely  Infia- 
tlonary  development,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board's  encom^^lng  banks  to  Is- 
sue $18  billion  of  negotiable  certificates 
of  deposit  of  doubtful  legsdlty  has  In- 
stead seriously  aggravated  the  situation. 

The  situation  Is  now  so  critical  that 
your  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  Is 
taking  up  much  valuable  time  to  put  an 
end  to  these  unsound  practices  and  this 
senseless  rate  war.  Already  home  buy- 
ers, home  builders,  and  the  mortgage 
market  have  suffered  extreme  harm  with 
interest  rates  on  home  loans  at  their 
highest  in  many  years.  The  thrift  in- 
dustry—savings and  loan  institutions 
from  all  over  the  country — are  literally 
fiooding  Members'  offices  with  their  mail 
because  of  massive  savings  withdrawals. 
But  it  Is  not  just  the  thrift  Industry  and 
housing  that  are  suffering  from  this  lax 
and  Inadequate  bank  supervision.  The 
Treasury  bill  market  has  suffered  drasti- 
cally with  Interest  rates  there  also  the 
highest  in  many  years  and  thus  an  added 
burden  on  the  taxpayers. 

We  have  Just  let  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  the  other  Federal  bank  su- 
pervisory agencies  have  their  way  for 
much  too  long.  They  have  proven 
themselves  incapable  of  doing  a  decent 
job.  claiming  Independence  as  they  do 
from  the  rest  of  the  Government.  To  re- 
store some  sanity  to  this  deplorable  and 
completely  unjustifiable  situation,  It  will 
be  necessary  that  this  freewheeling  In- 
dependence be  curbed. 

Indicative  of  the  widespread  concern 
and  attention  that  this  matter  is  getting, 
in  addition  to  the  hearings  on  my  bill 
H.R.  14026,  to  outlaw  negotiable  certifi- 
cates of  deposit,  is  the  following  editorial 
from  the  May  12  Journal  of  Commerce 
enUtled  "Did  the  Fed  Make  a  Mistake?" 


[Prom  the  Journal  of  (Commerce.  May   12 
1966] 
Did   thb    Pto   Makx   a    Mistaki? 
The  Reserve  Board's  announcement  at  a 
fresh  Inquiry,  to  be  made  at  6.200  member 
banks  by  questionnaire,  as  to  what  interest 
rates  and  other  terms  are  being  offered  on 
time    deposits,    carries    a    connotation    that 
either  the  Board  made  a  mistake  last  Decem- 
ber In  raising  the  Interest  celling  on  time 
deposits  other  than  passbook  savings  to  6!^ 
from  4\i,  per  cent,  or  that  the  nation's  com- 
mercial banks  have  mistakenly  taken  the  new 
celling  as  a  license  to  pay  too  much. 

Another  connotation  Is  that  II  a  mistake 
was  made  the  Board  Is  contemplating  what 
should  be  done  to  correct  it.  This  In  turn 
raises  the  Interesting  question  or  what  in  the 
world  the  Board  can  do  without  new  legis- 
lation. 

Certainly  It  Is  unfortunate  that  one  sequel 
to  the  high  rates  paid  by  major  banlu  for 
certificate  of  deposit  money  should  result 
In  a  drain  of  upward  of  (1  billion  from  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  and  from  mutual 
savings  banks.  This  puts  a  big  crimp  in  the 
mortgage  market  and  is  destructive  to  new 
housing  and  other  building  construction. 

At  the  time  the  Board  set  the  higher  In- 
terest celling  on  time  deposits  the  hope  was 
offlclally  expressed  that  banks  would  not  go 
out  and  bid  too  recklessly  for  money. 
Obviously  a  large  segment  of  the  banking 
business,  faced  with  a  need  for  more  money 
to  lend  at  rates  well  above  deposit  Interest 
rates,  has  done  Just  that.  The  new  inquiry 
will  pinpoint  who  and  where  and  how  much. 
The  Federal  Reserve  questionnaire  to  com- 
mercial member  banks  will  be  supplemented 
by  a  similar  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  sur- 
vey of  non-member  banks.  In  effect  this 
covers  all  banks. 

Incidentally,  a  similar  and  perhaps  more 
limited  Inquiry  earlier  this  year  produced 
results  indicating  that  banks  were  moving 
slowly  in  paying  higher  rates.  Since  then, 
however,  money  rates  have  moved  to  further 
40-year  highs  and  pressure  on  banks  for 
funds  has  Increased. 

The  purposes  of  the  rise  In  the  Inter- 
est celling  on  certain  forms  of  time  deposits 
last  December  were,  of  course,  to  stimulate 
banks  to  Increase  their  lending  capacity  by 
gathering  in  an  Increased  percentage  of  ex- 
isting deposits  rather  than  to  resort  to  ever 
more  Federal  Reserve  money  to  support  a 
higher  volume  of  demand  deposits  created  by 
rising  loans.  It  would  be  Incongruous  for 
the  Reserve  banks  to  restrict  bank  lending 
through  the  rise  In  the  rediscount  rate  to 
4';^  from  4  per  cent  last  December  while 
at  the  same  time  pumping  into  the  bank- 
ing system  ever  more  Federal  Reserve  money. 
Had  the  discount  rate  been  increased  with- 
out a  higher  celling  on  time  d^xislt  rates 
banks  might  have  been  put  into  a  liquidity 
squeeze  through  forced  redemption  of  large 
amounts  of  certificates  of  deposit  then  al- 
ready creat«d.  Maybe  a  6»4  per  cent  ceiling 
was  too  high.  The  Federal  Reserve  can  re- 
duce it.  but  to  do  so  now  would  at  once 
produce  a  real  banking  liquidity  crisis. 

There  are  ways  in  which  the  Board  can 
correct  a  mistake.  If  it  was  made,  but  they 
seemingly  require  new  legislation.  One  way 
would  be  to  a  $15,000  limit  upon  certificates 
of  deposit  on  which  rates  up  to  S",^  per  cent 
could  be  paid.  A  bill  is  pending  to  set  such 
a  limit,  which  would  automatically  end 
much  of  the  withdrawals  at  savings  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations. 

The  Board  now  does  not  have  the  powo- 
to  set  rates  by  volume  of  deposits,  although 
it  may  and  has  distinguished  between  sav- 
ings and  other  time  depoeite.  By  keeping 
the  passbooks  saving  rate  at  4  per  cent  it 
has  encouraged  big  shifts  out  of  commercial 
bank  savings  accounts. 
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Another  way  out  would  be  to  set  higher 
required  reserves  on  small  denominations  of 
certlflcates  of  deposit,  which  would  dis- 
courage banks  from  issuing  them  and  there- 
by raiding  savings  and  loans  and  savings 
banks.  But  the  Board  apparently  has  no 
power  tij  sec  diflereni  rates  on  various  cate- 
gories of  tune  deposits;  the  same  reserve  rate 
must  apply  to  al! 

The  new  questionnaire  to  banks  has  a 
deadline  of  May  18,  which  means  that  the 
Board  should  have  Its  revised  facts  on  what 
happened  as  a  result  of  Its  actions  of  last 
December  by  the  end  of  this  month.  In  the 
meantime  it  may  get  new  legislative  author- 
ity to  correct  the  mixed  up  flow  of  tlnrie  de- 
posits if  the  Congress  will  act  st>eedlly.  But 
Congress  probably  will  not  act  until  the 
Board  gets  the  results  it  is  seeking  from  Its 
questionnaire  and  specifically  asks  Congress 
for  more  authority. 

All  this  Is  Just  another  Indication  of  what 
happens  when  one  seta  controls,  or  ceilings, 
on  anything  and  the  ceilings  become  at  least 
In  part  unworkable  or  are  abused  What  has 
recently  been  going  on  contains  much  po- 
tential dynamite  for  the  mortgage  market 
and  therefore  for  homeowners  homebuyws 
and  builders. 


The  following  table  shows  that  there 
Is  no  large  net  decrease  In  number  of 
Federal  Reserve  banks  and,  in  fact,  there 
has  been  a  steady  increase  over  the  years 
in  deposits  of  Federal  Reserve  member 
banks: 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD  HATCH- 
LNG  ANOTHER  PHANTOM  IN  AN 
ATTEMPT  TO  DOMINATE  BANK- 
ING INDUSTRY 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  tiie  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  like  the 
small  child  who  does  not  want  his  mother 
to  turn  the  light  out  in  his  b«iroom  be- 
cause of  bogle-men  hiding  in  comers, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  1;3  proving 
equally  adept  at  fighting  phantoms. 

Since  the  Board's  meetings  are  highly 
secret,  no  one  can  be  certain  exactly 
what  goes  on  at  these  clased-shop  ses- 
sions: but  from  recent  actions  of  the 
Board,  It  would  appear  that  this  austere 
aroup.  headed  by  "Don  Quixote"  William 
McChe.sney  Martin,  spends  most  of  Its 
time  convincing  each  other  that  finan- 
cial phantoms,  windmills,  ghosts,  and 
even  a  few  hobgoblins  are  flying  about 
the  economy. 

M.^STERS   OF    IMAors-ATION 

So  it  wais  on  December  6,  1965,  that  the 
Board  raised  Interest  rate.s  to  fight  an 
imaginery  inflation.  Not  content  with 
this  action,  the  Board  has  concocted  an- 
other fantasy.  It  is  now  trying  to  con- 
vince the  public  and  Congre.ss  that  It 
should  have  reserve  requirement  control 
over  all  insured  banks  because  of  an 
"accelerated  withdrawal  by  member 
banks  from  the  system  in  recent  years."' 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  newspaper  accounts 
of  the  report,  It  would  appear  that  banks 
are  withdrawing  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  faster  than  a  jackrabbit 
with  Ingrown  toenails.  But  the  flgiireiS 
on  the  number  of  banks  that  have  with- 
drawn from  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
In  the  past  5  years  clearly  show  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  once  again  Ls  see- 
ing lions  and  tigers  hiding  in  bedroom 
corners. 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Deposits  of 
afiFRS 

Year 

voluntsry 

new  Stale 

withdrawals 

member 

member 

hanks 

banks 

PUlioni 

1960 

36 

12 

$193,  C09, 604 

1861 

17 

7 

a09.6l.'S,eS4 

1962 

26 

0 

219,467,6*4 

1963 

22 

7 

229,  376,  427 

1964 

!fl 

8 

283,  723, 748 

196.'5 

23 

5 

275.  Sie,  681 

1966 

11 

4 

(') 

'  Annual  flgure  not  aviillahle. 

It  can  easily  be  seen  from  this  table 
that  there  has  been  no  net  loss  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  In  deposits 
which  are  subject  to  reserve  require- 
ments. And  I  see  nothing  In  the  bank 
membership  withdrawal  figures  to  sug- 
gest an  accelerated  rate,  but  rather  the 
figures  are  fairly  standard  for  the  past 
5  years  and  1966  appears  to  be  an  aver- 
age year. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  blames  the 
withdrawal  from  the  System  on  the 
fact  that  these  institutions  do  not  wish 
to  comply  with  the  Board's  reserve  re- 
quirements. Perhaps  they  are  right  in 
this  contention.  Whatever  the  reason 
is  for  the  withdrawal,  there  is  no  need 
for  alarm.  It  Is  high  time,  however,  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  begtm  to 
study  facts  and  figures  In  its  handling  of 
the  economy,  rather  than  establishing 
regulations  on  the  basis  of  phantoms  that 
fly  In  the  night. 


THE  PAIR  LABOR  STAITOARDS 
ACT  AND  ITS  EFFECT  ON  PUERTO 
RICO 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Puerto  Rico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  has  been  very  gratifying  for  me 
and  for  the  people  and  Government  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
have  had  the  strong  and  constant  sup- 
port of  newspapers  In  Puerto  Rico,  and 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  our  efforts 
to  amend  H.R.  13712,  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  Editorials  on  Puerto  Rico's  mini- 
mum wage  crisis  have  appeared  in  the 
San  Juan  Star,  El  Imparclal,  and  El 
Mundo,  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Evening 
Star  and  Washington  Post,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla. 

Despite  the  divergent  political  philoso- 
phies of  these  newspapers,  they  have 
joined  In  declaiming  the  treatment  of 
Puerto  Rico  contanplated  by  H.R.  13712. 
They  recognize  that  these  minimimi 
wage  amendments,  far  from  being  an 
elixir  that  will  magically  eradicate  pov- 


erty and  unemployment  in  Puerto  Rico, 
will  be,  in  fact,  a  poison  to  "Operation 
Bootstrap,"  the  Puerto  Rican  Govern- 
ment's economic  recovery  program. 

Some  of  these  newspapers  are  bit- 
terly pessimistic  about  Puerto  Rico's 
chances  of  convincing  this  Congress  that 
H.R.  13712  deals  in  the  worst  possible 
way  with  the  problem  of  low  wages  in 
Puerto  Rico  by  failing  to  recognize  the 
unique  economic  problems  the  Common- 
wealth now  faces.  They  feel  that  Con- 
gress is  unwilling  to  listen  and  to  act 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  demonstrate  that 
this  pessimism  is  unwarranted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  in  the  Record  10  of 
these  editorials: 

(Editorial  from  the  San  Juan  Star,  Aug  19 
1965] 
The  UNMKiiRT-Go-Rou>fD 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee approved  a  bill  yesterday  that  would 
Increase  the  Federal  minimum  wage  of  HJ25 
an  hour  to  $1.75  in  three  annual  steps  to 
$1.40,  $1.60,  and  $1.75  the  third  year  and 
would  extend  coverage  to  an  additional  7.2 
million  workers,  Including  thousands  in 
Puerto  Rlco. 

Thus  Puerto  Rlco,  blanketed  under  the 
House  committee  version,  seems  to  be  facing 
another  merry-go-round  to  prevent  full  ap- 
plication of  the  measure  to  the  Island's 
business  and  Industry.  Pull  application  of 
the  bill.  If  It  becomes  law,  would  cause 
serious  harm  to  the  Island's  economy. 

In  the  past.  Federal  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation has  contained  special  provisions  for 
Puerto  Rlco  In  recognition  of  the  difference 
In  the  local  economy  compared  with  that  of 
the  U.S.  mainland.  The  Industrialization 
program  would  be  dealt  a  hard  blow  if  all 
business  and  Industry  In  Interstate  com- 
merce here,  which  Is  virtually  everything 
under  the  new  bill,  would  be  compelled  to 
meet  the  fixed  Increases. 

The  existing  Federal  act  as  It  applies  here 
provides  for  special  Industry  committees  to 
study  conditions  In  the  various  Industry 
categories  no  oftener  than  every  two  years 
and  to  set  minimum  wage  rates  after  public 
hearings.  These  committees  can  set  any 
rate  up  to  the  mainland  minimum  of  $1.35 
an  hour  but  they  can  order  an  Intermediate 
rate  when  It  Is  determined  that  an  Industry 
does  not  have  the  ability  to  pay  the  $1.2S 
rate. 

The  Commonwealth  government's  policy  is 
to  encourage  all  business  and  Industry  to 
raise  wage  rates  as  fast  as  possible,  but  It 
regards  the  fixed-wage  Increase  for  all  busi- 
ness and  Industry  as  highly  detrimental  to 
the  economic  development  of  Puerto  Rlco. 

Present  minimum  wages  here  have  reached 
the  mainland  $1.25  rate  In  hundreds  of  cases. 
Some  have  exceeded  that  rate,  but  In  all 
cases  the  Increases  were  based  on  ability  to 
pay  them  and  remain  In  business.  Any  com- 
pulsory minimum  that  would  apply  to  Puerto 
Rlco,  If  this  bin  Is  approved  by  the  House 
and  Senate  In  Its  present  form,  would  re- 
quire some  Industries  now  paying  90  cents 
or  $1  to  go  to  $1.40  on  July  1,  1966  with 
another  20  cents-an-hour  Increase  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  still  a  third  increase  of  16 
cents  an  hour  the  following  year.  Perhaps 
some  could  meet  these  mandatory  increases 
but  hundreds  could  not.  For  those  who 
would  lose  their  Jobs  there  would  come  the 
sad  realization  that  the  lowest  wage  Is  no 
wage  at  all. 

There  woiild  be  little  sense  for  Indus- 
trialists to  finance  factories  In  Puerto  Blco 
for  the  Incentive  of  tax  exemption  If  the 
prospects  of  profits  did  not  exist.  Without 
profits,  tax  exemption  Is  an  Illusion. 

The  Conunon wealth  Government  may  have 
another  survival  operation  on  Its  hands  In 
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Washington.  In  the  past  it  has  never  failed 
to  convince  the  leadership  In  both  House 
and  Senate  that  economic  conditions  In 
Puerto  Rlco  are  far  below  those  on  the  main- 
land and  the  result  has  been  the  protective 
amendments  that  have  made  the  Island's 
continued  economic  growth  possible. 

This  Is  an  area  with  a  chronic  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  10  to  12  percent  of  the  labor 
force.  The  per  capita  Income  is  four  times 
greater  on  the  mainland  than  It  Is  In  Puerto 
Blco.  It  would  be  extremely  harmful  and 
discouraging  to  have  the  Congress  at  this 
stage  of  the  Island's  development  legislate 
It  back  Into  the  poverty  that  has  been  partly 
erased  through  the  massive  self-help  effort 
of  the  people  themselves. 

(Editorial   from   the   San   Juan   Star,   Aug. 
24,   1965] 
MiNiMtrM  Wage  Crisis 
(By  A.  W.  Maldonado) 

Commonwealth  status  appears  to  be  as 
difficult  as  It  is  good.  It  seems  that  every 
time  one  opens  the  newspapers,  there  Is  a 
new  "crisis"  In  Puerto  Rlco  related  to  our 
unique  relation  with  the  United  States;  the 
crisis  today,  which  is  very  real,  is  over  the 
minimum  wage  bill  In  Congress. 

If  the  bill  Is  passed  as  It  now  reads,  setting 
for  Puerto  Rlco  the  same  $1.75  minimum 
wage  In  three  annual  Increases  as  for  the  rest 
of  the  U.S.,  It  will  critically  damage  Puerto 
Rico's  economic  development  program.  Cer- 
tainly It  will  be  a  major  defeat  for  the  Gov. 
Sanchez  administration  and,  perhaps  more 
Important,  for  the  future  of  Commonwealth 
status. 

Government  economists  have  been  at- 
tempting to  determine  Just  how  much  un- 
employment the  bill  would  create  on  the 
Island,  how  many  Industries  may  close.  But 
the  real  effect  Is  an  intangible;  how  many 
Industries  will  not  decide  to  come  to  Puerto 
Rlco  as  a  result  of  this  bill?  Everyone  in  the 
government  knows  that  Operation  Boot- 
strap's fut\u-e  operations  will  be  seriously 
damaged,  but  no  one  can  pinpoint  the  extent. 

New  capital  Investment  comes  to  Puerto 
Rlco  simply  because  our  Industrial  salesmen 
In  the  U.S.  can  convlrice  Investors  that  they 
can  make  a  better  profit  In  Puerto  Rlco  than 
In  Florida,  Virginia  or  Oregon.  Our  salesmen 
offer  basically  two  unique  Puerto  Rlcan  con- 
ditions; freedom  from  federal  and  local  tax- 
ation, and  a  wage  differential.  Eliminate  the 
second  and  Bootstrap  Is  denied  one  of  Ita 
most  powerful  incentives. 

This  Is  exactly  the  difficulty  of  Common- 
wealth. The  Puerto  Rlcan  government  has 
to  conduct  a  do-or-dle  battle  In  Congress 
to  get  Puerto  Rlco  exempted  from  the 
blanket  U.S.  minimum  wage  regrulatlons 
every  Ume  the  law  Is  changed.  It  Is  clearly 
»  disagreeable  task;  we  are  open  to  the 
charge  that  Puerto  Rlco  Is  against  lifting  the 
wage  of  Puerto  Rlcans  to  the  level  of  the 
PS.,  or  even  more  serious,  that  Puerto  Rlco 
!s  deliberately  keeping  Its  workers  poorly 
paid  In  order  to  snatch  Industrial  Investment 
away  from  other  areas  In  the  mainland. 

At  this  precise  moment,  the  battle  against 
the  minimum  wage  bill  Is  particularly  sticky. 
Is  Puerto  Rlco  "In"  or  "out?"  How  can 
Puerto  Rlco  sit  quietly  while  It  receives  up 
to  $100  minion  In  federal  funds  for  pubUc 
bousing,  medicare,  anti-poverty,  education, 
and  then  create  such  a  fuss  over  a  bUi  as 
basic  to  social  jusUce  as  the  minimum  wage? 
The  temputlon  m  Washington,  I  suppose, 
»  to  clear  up  this  matter  of  Just  what  Is 
Puerto  Rlco,  just  how  does  It  fit  In  the  U.S. 
•ysiem.  If  the  Island  Is  "In."  then  let  It  be 
in  all  the  way— let  It  participate  In  the  great 
wclal  revolution  taking  place,  the  Great  So- 
oety,  which  means  the  U.S.  minimum  wage 
ust  as  It  means  Medicare.  If  Its  "out,"  then 
let  It  be  Just  that— out. 

I  know  that  many  in  Puerto  Rloo  feel  this 
*»y     How  long,  they  ask,  will  Puerto  Rlco 


be  required  to  fight  the  same  battles  again 
and  again?  We  have  won  In  the  past;  but 
clearly  there  Is  no  security  In  a  system  where 
a  few  powerful  men  In  Congress  (Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell,  for  Instance,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee)  can 
virtually  cripple  our  entire  economy.  This 
feeling  is  one  of  the  bases  of  the  Common- 
wealth "culmination"  plan;  and  what 
prompted  the  "Keyserling  report"  urging 
Congressmen  to  consider  the  need  Puerto 
Rlco  has  for  "labor  l^lslatlve  autonomy." 

No  matter  how  you  look  at  Commonwealth, 
It  can  leave  you  with  a  sense  of  deep  dissatis- 
faction. On  one  hand,  this  minimum  wage 
fight  risks  our  Operation  Bootstrap  program 
and  keeps  our  economic  base  up  in  the  air. 
On  the  other  hand,  participation  In  Presi- 
dent's Johnson's  vast  social  reform  programs 
gives  up  an  uneasy  feeling  of  getting  too 
mtich  m  return  for  too  little.  Can  Common- 
wealth survive?  We  are  pulled  towards  op- 
posite directions — towards  more  fiscal  auton- 
omy In  the  first  case,  and  towards  greater 
fiscal  participation  In  the  second. 

The  answer  In  the  minimum  wage  problem 
is  for  Puerto  Rlco  to  be  free  of  federal  mini- 
mum wage  legislation;  the  answer  to  the 
Ironic  problem  of  "getting  too  much"  is  for 
Puerto  Rlco  to  somehow  share  In  the  cost  of 
the  Great  Society.  Are  we  to  go  further 
"out"  or  further  "In"?  The  argument  has 
always  been  that  Commonwealth  will  have  to 
grow  within  Its  own  genesis:  but  can  It 
"grow"  in  opposite  directions,  or  will  It,  by 
necessity,  disintegrate? 

But  this  is  not  a  hopeless  paradox;  there 
Is  an  answer.  Wtiat  we  are  experiencing  to- 
day are  not  the  difficulties  of  Commonwealth 
status,  but  the  difficulties  of  Puerto  Rlco. 
Commonwealth  Is  not  the  cause  of  this  para- 
dox; It  Is  Its  victim. 

The  fundamental  crisis  In  Puerto  Rlco  to- 
day Is  not  Its  political  status;  It  Is  what  it 
has  always  been,  poverty.  Only  when  Puerto 
Rican  leaders  forget  this,  do  we  suffer  from 
our  apparent  contradictions.  From  a  polit- 
ical status  point  of  view,  we  simply  cannot 
Justify  wanting  the  Great  Society  and  not 
the  minimum  wage  bill.  But  from  the  point 
of  view  of  simply  desiring  to  eliminate  pov- 
erty. It  is  not  only  Justified,  but  beautifully 
consistent. 

Commonwealth  Is  Indeed  twisting  and 
turning.  The  answer  may  well  be  that 
Puerto  Rloo  should  move  In  both  directions— 
towards  greater  autonomy  and  greater  par- 
ticipation. And  whether  this  Is  possible,  1 
believe,  will  depend  on  how  long  otir  leaders 
remain  determined  to  ride  the  difficult  tiger 
of  Puerto  Rlcan  pK>verty, 

(Editorial   from   the   San  Juan   Star, 

Aug.  26.  1965] 

The  Bio  Challenge 

(By  A.  W.  Maldonado) 

The  real  crisis  In  Puerto  Rlco  today  Is 
poverty.  The  battle  the  Commonwealth  gov- 
ernment Is  carrying  on  In  Washington 
against  the  minimum  wage  bill  as  it  now 
reads  Is  decisive.  The  government  will  hold 
nothing  back  to  get  the  bill  changed.  If 
necessary  Gov.  Sanchez  will  go  to  Washing- 
ton to  lead  the  campaign  against  the  bill. 

The  more  one  looks  at  the  effects  of  that 
bill  on  Puerto  Rico's  economical  develop- 
ment program,  the  more  dramatic  the  battle 
appears.  Rafael  Durand,  head  of  Fomento, 
put  It  very  simply:  "If  the  bill  Is  passed  as 
It  Is  now.  It  would  be  a  disaster  for  Puerto 
Rlco."  Labor  Secretary  Alfredo  Nazario  de- 
scribed the  consequences  of  the  bill  as  "ex- 
tremely serious." 

La  Portaleza.  Durand,  Nazario  and  most 
other  Commonwealth  officials  dealing  with 
this  are  insisting,  however,  that  it  is  still  too 
early  to  panic.  All  Insist  that  they  axe  op- 
timistic that  the  House  bill  will  he  amended 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  restoring  to  Puerto  Rlco 
the  '•flexible"  method  of  determining  mini- 
mum wages  for  each  Industry.     As  the  bill 


now  reads.  Federal  mlnlmuai  wage  Increases 
are  applied  to  Puerto  Rlco  without  possible 
adjustment  to  local  conditions. 

But  let's  take  a  close  look  at  just  what  the 
problem  is.  We  must  begin  with  Puerto 
Rico's  poverty;  the  Island's  per  capita  in- 
come Is  about  a  third  of  the  mainland  per 
capita.  The  solution  is  creation  of  employ- 
ment by  means  of  capital  Investment  In  Is- 
land industry.  Capital  comes  to  Puerto 
Rlco  only  If  a  profit  can  be  made,  and  a 
profit  Is  possible  only  if  the  product  manu- 
factured can  be  sold  in  sufficient  quantities. 
Sales,  In  turn,  depend  on  competition. 

The  wage  levels  In  Puerto  Rlco  go  to  the 
core  of  the  problem.  Puerto  Rlco,  Just  as 
Japan,  Germany  or  any  other  exporter,  can 
sell  Its  products  only  If  It  can  produce  them 
of  comparable  quality  but  cheaper.  This  Is 
the  key  importance  of  what  Is  called  the 
"wage  differential."  Puerto  Rlco  clearly 
would  like  its  workers  to  make  as  much  as 
U.S.  workers.  But  the  reality  Is  that  if  they 
did,  the  wage  differential  would  be  elimi- 
nated, factories  would  close,  unemployment 
would  rise,  poverty  would  increase. 

A  case  is  the  island  apparel  industry,  the 
single  most  important  in  Operation  Boot- 
strap since  It  employs  half  of  all  the  Fomen- 
to-created  Jobs.  This  Industry  is  now  op- 
erating on  a  very  low  profit  margin;  Its  min- 
imum wage  Is  $1.15  an  hour.  These  fac- 
tories came  to  Puerto  Rlco  for  two  reasons — 
tax  exemption  and  the  lower  wage  scale  here 
compared  to  the  mainland.  But  local  tax 
exemption  is  now  expiring  for  many  of  these 
plants  and  the  wage  gap  has  been  steadily 
closing. 

In  women's  underwear,  for  Instance,  sal- 
aries went  up  In  Puerto  Rlco  by  134  per  cent 
during  1952-57,  in  the  U.S.  by  only  21  per 
cent.  During  1967-64,  salaries  here  climbed 
by  35  per  cent,  in  the  U.S.  by  14  per  cent 
In  men's  clothing,  1967-«4.  salaries  here  went 
up  62  per  cent,  in  the  mainland  by  18  per 
cent. 

Now,  if  the  minimum  wage  bill  is  passed 
as  It  is  now,  the  Puerto  Rican  apparel  in- 
dustry would  have  to  Increase  its  wages  by 
40  per  cent  during  the  next  three  years — 
from  $1.15  an  hour  up  to  $1.60.  There  is  no 
doubt  m  the  Industry  and  In  Fomento,  that 
this  would  cause  rr-jiy  of  these  plants  to 
closedown. 

But  taking  a  wider  look  at  the  Puerto 
Rican  economy  reveals  an  even  more  dramatic 
picture.  Puerto  Rico  continues  to  have  an 
annual  unemployment  crisis.  Although  un- 
employment went  down  to  76,000  in  1961,  to- 
day It  Is  up  again  between  80.000  to  90,000. 
That  Is,  there  are  more  people  looking  for 
Jobs  and  unable  to  find  them  than  those 
working  in  all  the  1,100  Operation  Boot- 
strap plants  operating  today. 

Are  we  making  progress?  The  answer  la 
clear.  During  the  1950's,  the  Island  labor 
force  actually  went  down  an  average  of  8,000 
a  year  (80,000  for  the  decade).  But  in  the 
past  five  years,  our  labor  force  has  been  In- 
creasing by  about  27,000  a  year.  These  are 
record  years  for  Fomento — but  yet  Fomento- 
plant  employment  is  going  up  only  by  8,000 
a  year.  Total  employment  is  increasing  by 
about  15,000  a  year.  The  answer  is  that 
Puerto  Rlco  Is  steadily  drifting  backwards. 

Expanding  the  scope  of  this  problem  even 
wider,  the  U.S.  today  Ls  negotiating  with  for- 
eign countries  the  possibility  of  lowering  U.S. 
protective  tariffs.  This  Is  not  an  Immediate 
dfinger.  But  clearly  if  the  price  of  Puerto 
Rlco  products  go  up  and  tariffs  on  foreign 
nation's  products  go  down,  Puerto  Rlco  may 
simply  find  Itself  out  of  the  competitive  mar- 
ket completely. 

It  is  evident,  then,  why  government  offi- 
cials are  giving  this  tiattle  in  Washington 
the  highest  p>osslble  priority.  Unless  flexible 
methods  of  determining  minimum  wages  for 
Puerto  Rlcan  Industries  are  restored.  It  is 
undeniable  that  Operation  Bootstrap  will  be 
seriously  crippled.     But  why  the  optimism 
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tliat   Pxierto   Rico   will   come   out  on  top   at 
the  end''    The  answer  la  simple. 

p-tierto  Rico  today  buys  over  11.3  billion  In 
U-S.  goods.  We  are  fifth  In  the  world  and 
climbing  up  to  third  place  The  Common- 
wealth government  :b  certain  that  there  la  a 
solid  base  of  ■mutual  consent"  on  the  fun- 
damental issue-— Puerto  Rico's  economy  must 
not  be  destroyed. 


( Editorial  from  the  San  Juan  Star,  Aug.  30, 

19651 
PriRTo  Rico  in  Motiow 
By  A.  W.  Maldonado) 
In  1905.  Albert  Einstein  removed  the  floor 
from  beneath  the  feet  of  science,  phlloeophy, 
and  indirectly,  religion.     HLs    theory  of  rela- 
tivity'  held  that  even  time  and  space  are  not 
absolute   entitles,    thev   exi.st    in   a    universe 
that   Is   constantly   moving      Physics,   as  the 
one  solid  ground  where  man  could  stand  on, 
suddenly  was  not  there. 

No  description  or  analysis  of  Puerto  Rico 
today  is  accurate  or  meaningful  unless  it 
begins  from  the  reality  that  Puerto  Rico  la 
m  motion.  No  statistic  tells  us  the  truth 
about  Puerto  Rico  unless  it  is  based  on  the 
speed   of   Puerto  Rico's   movement. 

This  "motion"  is  the  Island's  population 
growth  Just  as  space  and  time  can  be 
measured  only  on  the  basis  of  a  universe  In 
which  everything  Is  in  motion,  the  popula- 
tion growth  represents  the  Piierto  Rlcan  uni- 
verse—everything takes  place  within  It. 
Lets   turn    to  some   concrete  examples. 

There  was  a  news  story  the  other  day  In 
the  local  newspapers  that  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  iPomento)  had 
the  best  year  In  Its  history.  The  statistics 
are  dramatically  Impressive,  employment  In 
Pomento   plants   up   by  almost   10.000. 

As  everyone  In  Puerto  Rico  Icnows.  from 
Gov.  Sanchez  on  down.  Pomento  Is  the 
b.^slc  government  program  Today  we  don't 
give  Pomento  as  much  publicity  as  In  the 
1950  s.  but  still  a  record  year  for  Pomento  Is 
considered  a  good  omen  for  the  island'*  en- 
tire economy. 

But  what  Is  the  reality''  Prom  July,  1964 
to  July.  1965  total  employment  (manufac- 
turing, agriculture,  construction  services, 
etc  I  went  up  from  651.000  to  687,000.  This 
seems  to  be  even  more  fantastic;  an  Increase 
of  36,000  In  one  year.  But  is  is  not;  the 
truth  Is  that  during  this  last  year  Puerto 
Rlcan  employment  moved   backwards 

During  that  same  period,  the  labor  force  In 
Puerto  Rico  i  those  employed  and  those  look- 
ing for  work)  went  up  at  a  faster  rate:  from 
738,000  In  July.  1964  to  787,000  in  July.  1988. 
The  Increase  was  49.000.  Thus  unemploy- 
ment, that  was  87.000  that  month  in  1984, 
Jumped  to  Just  over  99,000  last  m.onth  This 
Is  "relativity;"  you  are  In  a  speeding  train, 
but  suddenly  on  the  other  track  another 
train  speeds  by  faster  and  you.  In  fact,  fall 
behind 

This  point  must  be  emphiislzed  It  isn't 
that  Puerto  Rico  Is  making  great  progress 
but  that  Is  "not  enough  "  It  is  that 
Puerto  Rico  Is  falling  behind  Statis- 
tically, we  know  that  more  and  more  high 
school  graduates  are  being  turned  away  from 
the  universities  because  there  Is  no  space 
for  them,  we  know  that  government  serv- 
ices are  falling  further  and  further  behind 
the  demand;  we  dally  experience  our  com- 
munications, particularly  roads  shrinking 
beneath   us. 

Economists  in  Pomento  have  decided  tbat 
the  only  way  to  keep  up  with  the  popula- 
tion growth  is  by  doubling  the  number  of  a 
new  Pomento-promoted  Jobs  during  the  next 
five  years  Rafael  Durand  head  of  Pimento, 
inalsu  that  he  is  confident  that  he  can  do 
it  Gov.  Sanchez  Is  fully  supporting  the 
Pomento  program  But  two  things  should 
be  made  clear 

The  challenge  U  no  longer  to  svibetantlally 
reduce    unemploymeint,    but    to    desperately 


attempt  to  double  a  program  already  going 
at  full  speed  In  order  to  prevent  unemploy- 
ment from  zooming  up.  Secondly,  It  Is  be- 
coming Increasingly  difficult  for  Pomento  to 
simply  match  past  performances.  There  are 
In  the  U.S.  today  14,000  organizations  trying 
to  promote  Industries  for  their  areas.  'We 
have  seen  Puerto  Rico  almost  double  tax- 
exemption  In  recent  years  attempting  to  get 
Indixstry  where  It  Is  most  needed;  out  In  the 
Island. 

The  deep  Implication  of  Einstein's  discov- 
ery Is  not  that  all  Is  relative  and  therefore 
there  Is  no  truth,  but  that  the  truth  Itself 
lies  In  the  endless  motion  of  our  universe. 
In  this  decade,  Puerto  Rico  Is  moving  Ave 
times  as  fast  as  In  the  106O's.  Our  popula- 
tion growth  today  Is  Just  over  3.4  percent 
as  compared  to  .5  percent  during  the  last 
decade.  We  are  running  out  of  space;  popu- 
lation density  today  Is  twice  that  of  India 
and  over  three  times  that  of  China. 

But  more  Important,  we  may  rvm  out  of 
time.  Puerto  Rico  has  a  great  number  of 
people  who  are  neither  working  nor  looking 
for  Jobs.  The  labor  participation  ratio  Is 
very  low;  less  than  50  percent.  The  econ- 
omy of  Puerto  Rico  Is  Indeed  running  faster 
that  ever;  but  if  we  open  our  eyes  to  a  1906 
discovery,  we  will  see  that  we  are  losing  the 
race. 

(Translation   from  an   editorial   in  El   Im- 

parclal  ( San  Juan ) ,  Sept.  1 1 ,  1966  ] 

A  Miserable  'Vengeance 

Knowing  by  exi>erlence  all  the  many  un- 
pleasant things  which  may  be  expected  from 
the  complex  functioning  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
mtist  accept  with  great  reservation  the 
reiterated  belief  manifested  by  Bdr.  Alfredo 
Nazarlo,  Secretary  of  Labor,  that  Congress 
will  not  take  action,  as  of  now,  on  the  new 
Wage  and  Hour  Bill. 

Power  feeds  on  power,  and  the  President, 
who  has  achieved  all  that  a  President  may 
aspire  to,  obviously  wotild  prefer  to  assure 
himself  that  he  will  be  able  to  face  the 
electorate  In  1968  with  a  law  extending  the 
federal  minimum  wage  to  some  seven  mil- 
lion more  workers. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  the  Presi- 
dent could  well  decide  not  to  exert  pressure 
In  favor  of  the  approval  of  this  law  before 
December  of  this  year.  It  could  be  approved 
In  1966  or  1967. 

But  right  now,  such  normal  circumstances 
do  not  exist  in  the  United  States.  The  dra- 
matic change  In  the  course  of  domestic  and 
foreign  affairs  may  force  a  modification  of 
the  estimates,  and  no  politician  with  his 
head  on  his  shoulders — and  Johnson  is  one 
of  them — will  skip  doing  what  is  advan- 
tageous and  desirable  at  the  moment  when 
all  the  factors  are  favorable. 

The  President  is  on  his  best  terms  with 
Congress.  But  he  Is  having  a  hard  time  with 
foreign  politics.  Because  of  the  military 
commitments  In  Asia,  more  and  more  men 
and  resources  are  tied  up.  You  must  make 
concessions  to  have  a  happy  rear-guard.  It, 
Is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  decide  to  have  the  law  Increasing 
the  federal  minimum  wage  approved  this 
year  Instead  of  the  following. 

If  the  President  does  decide  to  exert  pres- 
sure on  Congress  regarding  this  law.  Its  ap- 
proval would  be  certain  this  year.  This  is 
the  danger  which  Puerto  Rico  is  running  at 
this  moment.  The  Law  establishes  a  new 
Federal  minimum  wage  salary  of  •1.76  per 
hour  and  it  creates  step  increases  for  the 
Islsoid  of  12,  16  and  12  per  cent  during  a 
period  of  three  consecutive  years.  This 
would  govern  all  the  industries  In  Interstate 
commerce,  that  is.  those  which  export  their 
merchandise  to  the  United  States.  The  esti- 
mates Indicate  that  the  application  of  the 
federal  statute  would  adversely  affect  at  least 
oGLS-tblrd    of    the   tactorles    established    In 


Puerto  Rico  and  that  It  would  create  help- 
less unemployment  for  some  30,000  persons. 

The  last-minute  allegations  of  Repre- 
sentatives Powell  and  Roose\'elt  are  so  ex- 
tremely ridiculous  that  it  is  not  worthwhile 
to  honor  them  with  any  comment.  They 
harbor  a  miserable  grudge  against  Puerto 
Rico,  because  Its  Government,  Its  Press  and 
its  economic  institutions,  year  after  year, 
have  vigorously  protested  In  Congress  against 
a  legislation  which  destroys  the  Industrial 
efforts  and  the  programs  of  the  Island  to 
create  better  ways  of  life  for  the  people. 

It  Is  very  dangerous,  nevertheless,  this  con- 
fidence of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  It  is  time 
already  that  we  realize  the  unscrupulous 
machinations  of  the  North  American  poli- 
ticians and  that  we  do  whatever  Is  needed  to 
keep  them  In  line  in  their  {jerverse  inten- 
tions. The  Department  of  Labor,  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  and  the 
Resident  Commissioner  should  constantly 
be  on  guard  In  the  Congress  against  this 
legislation.  Before  Its  approval,  it  is  pref- 
erable, ■without  waiting  any  further,  to  re- 
quest Puerto  Rlcan  sovereignty  over  its  own 
system  of  salaries. 
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[Editorial  from  the  San  Juan  Star, 
JanuEU-y  1966] 

There  may  be  trouble  ahead  for  Puerto 
Rico,  however,  in  the  President's  promise  to 
fight  for  a  higher  Federal  minimum  wage 
and  expansion  of  coverage  to  millions  of 
workers  not  now  Included  In  the  minimum 
wage  law.  Puerto  Rico  is  Included  In  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  which  Includes 
minimum  wages,  under  a  special  provision 
which  permits  reviews  by  Industry  commit- 
tees of  hardship  cases.  It  Is  ironic  that  all 
of  the  beneficial  provisions  of  the  Great 
Society  program  could  be  negated  here  by 
one  mistake  In  the  treatment  of  Puerto 
Rico  under  one  wage  law.  If  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  were  to  apply  here  equally 
with  the  mainland,  without  special  consid- 
eration for  the  peculiar  conditions  In  the 
island  and  the  difference  between  this  and 
the  U.S.  economy,  all  the  tintl-poverty  help 
wouldn't  make  a  dent  in  the  poverty  that 
would  be  created  let  alone  relieve  what 
exists  today. 

Resident  Commissioner  Santiago  Polanco 
Abreu  said  In  Washington  last  week  that 
he  would  ask  the  House  subcommittee  on 
labor  to  re-open  hearlngB  on  the  minimum 
wage  bill  to  hear  Puerto  Rico's  story.  A 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  held  bearings 
here  recently  and  compiled  a  strong  record 
of  warnings  against  extension  to  Puerto 
Rico  of  the  minimum  wage  bill  already  ap- 
proved by  the  full  House  Labor  committee 
last  year.  This  could  be  a  make  or  break 
Issue  for  the  island  this  year,  at  a  time 
when  Puerto  Rico  needs  more  than  ever 
before  to  Increase  the  momentum  of  Its 
economic  growth  rather  than  apply  artificial 
and  unrealistic  brakes  to  Its  progress. 


(Editorial  translated  from  the  Jan.  10  edition 

of  El  Mundo,  San  Juan,  PJt.) 

It  Is  Urgent  To  Reach  Congress 

The  Government  of  Puerto  Rico  has  ex- 
pressed clearly  Its  opposition  to  the  planned 
increase  In  mlnlmtim  wages,  in  the  form  in 
which  the  United  States  Congress  contem- 
plates It  at  the  present  time,  and  it  has 
stated  that  It  would  constitute  a  mortal  blow 
to  the  efforts  being  made  to  give  Impulse 
and  vitality  to  the  Island's  economy. 

Several  Puerto  Rlcan  officials — among  them 
Alfredo  Nazario.  Secretary  of  Labor— making 
a  statement  before  the  Senate  Labor  Sub- 
conamlttee.  pleaded  for  keeping  the  special 
Indtistry  committees,  which  up  to  the  present 
time  have  had  the  right  of  regulating  the 
minimum  salary. 

Such  committee,  which  would  disappear  If 
the  federal  legislation  under  consideration 
Is  approved,  have  been  up  to  now  a  relief  for 


certain   Industries    which    cannot    bear    the 
pressure  of  the  present  salaries. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  expressed  oppo- 
sition also  to  the  suggested  formula  of  auto- 
matic increase,  stating  that  the  same  would 
result  In  harm  to  the  Puerto  Rlcan  economy. 
Up  to  now,  the  existing  precarious  balance, 
between  what  many  industries  can  pay  Its 
workers  and  what  they  are  actually  paying 
them,  has  been  kept,  thanks  to  the  complex 
series  of  factors,  which  vary  in  each  situa- 
tion. The  salary  Increases  have  taken  place, 
but  they  must  be  JusUfied,  so  that  they  do 
not  endanger  the  existence  of  Industry,  nor 
Its  capacity  to  generate  employment. 

The  automatic  Increases  proposed  by  Con- 
gress would  not  have  the  virtue  of  making 
the  Individual  corrections  needed  by  many 
of  those  industries,  and  the  disappearance 
of  the  special  committees  would  eliminate 
the  last  refuge  for  them. 

The  closing  of  those  factories  and  the  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  Jobs  in  many 
others,  undoubtedly  would  be  enough  to 
hold  and  even  turn  back  the  economic  revo- 
lution which  has  been  taking  place  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

Ever  since  the  United  States  Congress 
started  to  promote  the  revision  in  minimum 
wages,  "El  Mundo "  has  been  pointing  out 
the  need  for  the  government  leaders  to  be- 
come aware  of  the  Irretrievable  harm  which 
might  be  done  to  the  Puerto  Rlcan  economy. 
In  the  recent  public  hearings,  even  the 
labor  leaders,  traditionally  bound  to  de- 
lend  every  sjUary  Increase,  were  divided  re- 
garding the  desirability  of  eliminating  the 
special  committees,  which  up  to  now  have 
kept,  In  some  cases,  lower  salaries  from  those 
stipulated  by  law. 

Puerto  Rico  should  bring  up,  with  great 
urgency  and  by  all  the  available  means,  its 
point  of  view  before  Congress  regarding  this 
case  The  greatest  number  of  authorized 
persons  should  raise  their  voices  to  warn 
clearly  that  one  of  the  bases  of  our  progress 
during  the  last  twenty  years  cannot  be 
eliminated  in  such  a  way,  without  endanger- 
ing the  stability  of  our  whole  economic 
structure. 

(Editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  Apr  13 

1966] 

Ptterto  Rican  Wages 

Irreparable  damage  may  be  done  to  the 
developing  economy  of  Puerto  Rico  If  changes 
are  not  made  In  the  minimum  wage  bill  re- 
ported by  the  House  Labor  Committee.  Un- 
like Its  predecessors,  the  present  bill  fails 
to  take  accoimt  of  Puerto  Rico's  position  on 
the  ladder  of  economic  development.  It 
would  over  a  two-year  period  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage  on  the  Island  by  28  per  cent,  and 
the  consequent  increase  In  labor  coets  would 
surely  reduce  employment. 

It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  both  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Government  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  to  elim- 
inate the  wage  differentials  between  the  Is- 
lands  and  the  mainland.  But  precipitous 
moves  In  that  direction  will  be  self-defeating. 
Here  on  the  mainland,  where  the  average 
Dourly  wage  is  far  above  $1.26,  the  proposed 
28  per  cent  Increase  In  the  minimum — from 
JUS  to  $1,60  over  a  two-year  period — will  af- 
fect only  21  per  cent  of  the  employed  workers 
and  raise  the  total  wage  bill  by  a  little  more 
than  2  per  cent.  But  in  Puerto  Rico  a  com- 
parable advance  in  the  minimum  wage  would 
affect  79  per  cent  of  the  employed  and  raise 
toe  total  wage  bill  by  14  per  cent.  It  has 
oeen  estimated  by  the  Commonwealth  Eco- 
97^  Development  Administration  that 
27,000  manufacturing  Jobs  would  be  lost  or 
endangered. 

Under  the  current  law  review  committees 
appointed  by  the  U£.  Secretary  of  Labor  are 
empowered  to  reduce  mandatory  minimum 
wage  Increases  in  Puerto  Rlcan  industries 
Where  they  would  result  in  substantial  re- 
ductions of  employment.     But  despite  ex- 


cepUons  made  by  the  committees.  60  per 
cent  of  Puerto  Rlcan  workers  covered  by  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  are  subject  to  the 
statutory  «1JJ6  an  hour  minimum.  And 
wagee  In  the  Island's  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries have  over  the  last  decade  increased  by 
100  per  cent. 

The  review  committee  mechanism,  which 
has  worked  so  well  In  the  past,  should  be 
Incorporated  Into  the  pending  bill.  Puerto 
Rico's  per  capita  Income  Is  40  per  cent  below 
that  of  Mississippi  and  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment is  11  per  cent.  The  sharp  rise  in 
labor  coets  that  would  result  from  the  pas^ 
sage  of  the  House  Labor  Committee  bill  will 
diminish  employment  opportimltles  and 
subject  Puerto  Rico's  industries  to  insur- 
mountable competition  from  other  Carib- 
bean areas.  "Operation  Bootstrap"  will  be 
succeeded  by  "Operation  Backslide"  if  Con- 
gress falls  to  recognize  the  uniqueness  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

(Editorial  from  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Eve- 
ning Star,  May  3,  1966] 
San  Juan's  Flowers  HmE  Thorny  Problems 
(By  James  J,  Kllpatrlck) 
San  Juan,  Ptterto  Rico. — They  tell  a  story 
here  of  the  flamboyant  tree.     It  Is  like  mar- 
riage, say  the  Puerto  RIcans,  making  a  small 
Joke.     It  begins  with   lovely  flowers,  but  It 
'Winds  up  with  ugly  pods. 

The  visitor  to  San  Juan  Is  likely  to  find  in 
the  cycle  of  the  flamboyant  tree  a  vivid  svm- 
bol  of  the  contrasts  that  mark  Puerto  Rico 
today.  The  Commonwealth's  economy  is 
flowering  in  a  hundred  ways;  but  behind  and 
beyond  the  flowers  lie  some  fearful  problems. 
To  the  casual  eye  of  the  mainland  visitor, 
San  Juan  is  a  tourist's  dream.  He  drives 
from  the  bustling  new  international  airport 
along  postcard  avenues,  palmllned;  the  sky 
Is  a  cobalt  blue  and  the  foam-fringed  sea  a 
turquoise  green.  On  down  the  Avenlda  Ash- 
ford,  resort  hotels  tower  from  the  beach  like 
wedding  cakes,  and  swank  little  shops  are  a 
tray  of  petlU-fours, 

Over  most  of  the  Santtirce  district  of  down- 
town San  Juan,  the  aiu-a  of  wealth  Is  as  sweet 
as  the  breeze  off  the  sea.  Most  of  the  great 
banks  of  the  world  have  branches  here. 
Leading  U.S.  corporations  have  left  their 
trademarks  all  over  town.  By  night,  the 
elegant  casinos  are  crowded  with  visitors  who 
come  not  only  from  the  United  States  but 
from  much  of  Latin  America  as  well.  This  is 
luxury — at  $42  a  night  for  a  single  room  In 
the  best  hotels — and  Puerto  Rico  loves  It. 

The  city  bubbles  with  proud  statistics — 
three  new  plants  a  week;  a  10  jjercent  annual 
gain  In  the  national  product;  a  spectacular 
rise  in  per  capita  Income.  Everywhere  one 
looks,  a  giant  construction  crane  Is  bowing 
and  dipping  like  some  bony  shore  bird,  con- 
crete slabs  In  Its  beak.  There  Is  a  Levlttown, 
and  a  dozen  other  private  subdivisions,  all  of 
them  lifted  from  monotony  by  the  Puerto 
RIcans"  individual  taste  in  SpanUh  grilles 
and  Ironwork  screens. 

Manufacturing  booms — textiles,  cigars, 
clothing.  San  Juan,  one  Is  told.  Is  the  "bras- 
siere capital  of  the  world,"  and  they  make  a 
small  Joke  of  that,  too.  If  the  United  States 
supports  Puerto  Rico,  It  Is  said,  in  return 
Puerto  Rico  supports  the  United  States.  In 
fact.  It  supports  both  hemispheres.  There  Is 
mucho  gusto  here,  a  dynaimlc  energy,  a  fierce 
zeal  to  keep  the  flamboyant  blooming. 

Yet  there  Is  anxiety  also.  The  prodigious 
exertions  of  Operation  Bootstrap  have  created 
problems  almost  as  rapidly  as  they  have 
solved  them.  In  the  midst  of  a  wild  infla- 
tion m  land  values,  prices  of  private  housing 
have  soared.  The  classified  ads  of  the  San 
Juan  Star  list  dozens  of  houses  and  con- 
dominium apartments  from  $23,000  to  $68,- 
000,  but  few  at  lower  levels.  Unhappily,  little 
of  this  Inflation  has  flltered  back  to  construc- 
tion workers.  By  mainland  standards,  wage 
rates  are  low.    Unemployment  last  month 


reached  11.9  percent  of  the  labor  force,  and 
the  trend  is  upward. 

Bejrond  the  spacious  boulevards,  the  teem- 
ing slums  persist.  Public  housing  projects 
have  relieved  the  problem,  but  not  always 
successfully.  The  typical  Puerto  Rlcan  is  an 
individualist  to  the  core;  he  was  not  made 
for  regimentation,  or  for  community  action 
either.  Some  of  the  older  "urbanlaaciones" 
are  unspeakably  dreary — three-story  con- 
crete slums,  chalnllnked — but  new  projects 
are  considerably  better. 

The  Island's  fKjpulatlon  problems  pile  up 
N.llke    ctuntilus     clouds,     grey-streaked    with 
storms  ahead.    After  a  brief  decline,  emi- 
gration to  the  American  mainland  once  again 
is  increasing.     In  the  first  three  months  of 
this  year.  21,500  departed  the  island,  against 
16,000  in  the  same  period  of  1966.     In  March 
alone,    the    net    outflow    approached    10,700 
persons.     Yet  this  emigration  has  not  be«i 
nearly  sufficient  to  offset  a  population   In- 
crease pushed  along  by  a  birthrate  of  31.8 
per      thousand.     The      Ulsmd's      population 
passed  2.7  million  In  January,  and  Is  gaining 
at  60.000  a  year.     Everyone  talks  about  birth 
control,  one  is  told,  but  In  a  predominantly 
Catholic  society,  no  one  does  mtich  about  it. 
The  gratifying  increases  in  per  capita  in- 
come ("We  are  now  60  percent  of  Mississip- 
pi!")   cannot  conceal  a  widespread   poverty. 
Yet  many  of  the  leaders  of  San  Juan.  Liberals 
and    Conservatives    alike,    are    fighUng    des- 
perately to  defeat  legislation  now  pending  in 
Congress  that  would  impose  a  28  percent  In- 
crease In  minimum  wages  upon  Puerto  Rlcan 
employers.     At  this   point  in   Puerto   Rico's 
economic  growth,  especially  If  it  were  niiotl 
on  top  of  a  drastic  change  In  coital  gains 
taxation  asked  by  Governor  Sanchez,  so  large 
an  Increase  In  wages  could  have  catastrophic 
results.     The  Island's  boom  Is  not  that  solid. 
Yet  a  visitor  is  likely  to  form  a  conclusion 
that  Puerto  Rico  will  solve  these  problems. 
Under  the  beloved  Munoz,  «md  now  under 
Sanchez,  the  Island  has  benefited  from  in- 
telligent leadership.     The  industrial  and  in- 
tellectual  communities   are  not   wedded   to 
doctrinaire  solutions.     And  beyond  the  ele- 
gance of  the  new  hotels  and  the  honky-tonk 
of  Old  San  Juan  He  the  massive  granite  walls 
of  En  Morro.     Puerto  Rico  has  made  It  these 
400  years  and  more.     Under  the  flag  of  Spain, 
It  survived  the  fxxcit  of  Drake;  under  Its  own 
flag — and  ours — Puerto  Rico  will  survive  the 
20th  Century  forces  that  now  poiuid  at  Its 
shores  like  the  restless  sea. 

(Editorial  from  the  San  Juan  Star   May  13 

1966] 

Last  Dttch  Fight 

Resident  Commissioner  Santiago  Polanco 
Abreu  put  in  a  full  day  in  Washington  yes- 
terday In  his  last  ditch  fight  against  congree- 
slonal  approval  of  a  minimum  wage  bill  that 
would  seriously  harm  Puerto  Rico's  economy. 
He  v-islted  the  White  House  where  he  briefed 
Presidential  aide  Harry  McPherson  on  the 
bill's  provisions  for  Puerto  Rico  and  on  the 
Impact  they  would  have  on  the  Island's  eco- 
nomic development  if  approved,  spoke 
briefly  on  the  floor  of  the  House  where  he 
warned  the  bill  would  "seriously  strike  Op- 
eration Bootstrap,"  and  held  a  press  confer- 
ference  In  which  he  outlined  his  program  to 
fight  the  bill  this  week  and  next  week  when 
It  will  come  to  the  floor  for  debate. 

That  was  a  busy  day  for  a  good  cavise.  If 
the  bill  as  presently  drafted  should  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress  It  would  Impose  on  in- 
dustry and  business  here  a  28  percent  manda- 
tory Increase  In  Federal  minimum  wage  rates 
over  the  next  two  years.  Even  more  drastic 
is  the  harm  It  would  do  by  extending  cover- 
age to  agricultural  workers. 

Mr.  Polanco  told  reporters  that  the  bill  Is 
senseless  in  its  application  to  Puerto  Rico 
Not  senseless  'was  bis  reaeon:  "The  Puerto 
Rlcan  eocMKMny  is  a  developing  one  and  this 
bill  is  geared  to  an  already  high  economy  in 
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trie  United  States.  It  would  be  a  serious  er- 
ror ^!  lrnp<.>8e  thio  bill  on  Puerto  Rico." 

The  Congress  will  not  commit  that  error, 
we  hope,  because  there  has  been  no  time  In 
the  la.st  two  decades  of  economic  progress 
here  when  prudence  and  mc/deration  In  the 
handling  of  this  !»nsltlve  development  pro- 
gram has  been  more  necessary  We  saw  quite 
recently  the  111  of  an  Ill-advised  capital  gains 
bill  which,  fortunately,  was  stnclcen  down 
by  public  opinion  That  hurdle,  has  been 
overcome  and  serious  dislocation  of  the  econ- 
omy was  averted 

Now  the  Federal  minimum  wage  bill  poses 
an  even  greater  threat  to  a  program  designed 
to  create  jobs,  not  destroy  thi^m  Those  In- 
dustries that  can  pay  better  wages  here 
should  pay  them,  either  voluntarily  or  by  de- 
termination of  the  Federal  or  Commonwealth 
minimum  wage  boards  or  through  collective 
bargaining  But  the  Imposition  of  blanket 
percentage  Increases  to  all  operation*  covered 
By  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  would  cer- 
tainly destroy  not  only  those  firms  that  are 
unable  to  meet  the  Increases  but  It  would 
discourage  many  others  from  establishing 
Job-creating  factories  on  the  island. 

Mr  Polanco  Is  doing  a  yeoman  service  that 
should  have  the  blessings  of  every  man  and 
woman  In  Puerto  Rico  who  hopes  to  find  a 
Job  and  those  who  want  to  retain  the  Jobs 
they  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  speaking  to  the  House 
last  Thursday,  I  pointed  out  the  grave 
consequences  that  H.R,  13712.  the  pro- 
posed Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments 
of  1966,  will  have  on  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico's  economy,  if  enacted 
without  amendment  by  this  Congress.  I 
.■>a;d  then,  and  I  say  again  now,  that  the 
bill  fundamentally  errs  in  attempting 
to  impose  the  wage  policies  of  the 
United  States,  the  world's  most  affluent, 
most  industrialized,  most  productive 
country,  upon  Puerto  Rico,  an  emergent 
but  still  economically  underdeveloped 
and  isolated  afSliate  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety, 

Our  goals  are  identical — the  Detter- 
ment  of  the  working  conditions  of  our 
citizens.  But  the  economic  framework 
of  our  societies,  which  must  necessarily 
be  considered  in  determining  the  feasi- 
bility of  our  goals,  are  vastly  different. 
From  an  economic  point  of  view,  we  can- 
not blindly  assume  that  what  is  right  and 
good  for  the  United  States  is  necessarily 
right  and  good  for  Puerto  Rico. 

I  showed  last  week  that  the  teachings 
of  the  history  of  the  Federal  minimum 
wage  in  Puerto  Rico  counsel  us  to  dis- 
card the  automatic  wage  increase  in 
Puerto  Rico  as  a  formula  that  has  proved 
unworkable  and  greatly  injurious  to  the 
Commonwealth's  constant  eflorts  to 
lower  the  level  of  unemploym.ent  on  the 
Island  A  flexible  method  of  wage  ad- 
justment— in  the  form  of  committees 
which  review  each  industry — Is  the  only 
feasible  means  of  paying  Jose  his  de- 
served wage,  without  robbing:  Ram6n 
of  his  job. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  resolution  passed,  just  last 
week,  by  the  L-egislatlve  Assembly  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  report  on  this  reso- 
lution of  its  Senate  Committees  on  I^bor, 
Agriculture,  and  Industry.  These  docu- 
ments cogently  explain  and  defend  the 
position  on  H.R.  13712.  which  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  through  its 
Resident  Commissioner,  has  taken  This 
resolution  also  reflects  the  great  anxiety 
and  concern  which  H-R    13712  has  gen- 


erated throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Puerto  Rico — on  the  farms,  In 
the  stores.  In  the  small  factories  as  well 
as  the  large,  in  union  halls — a  fear,  which 
the  Puerto  Ricans  have  made  vocal 
through  the  voice  of  their  legislative 
assembly,  that  HJl.  13712  will  deprive 
them  of  their  jobs,  cost  them  their  busi- 
nesses, and  stifle  the  economic  growth 
of  their  island.  The  texts  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  report  read  as  follows: 

RESOLUTION       or      THX       COMMONWEALTH       OF 

Puerto  Rico,  Lxgislativx  Assembly,  Capi- 
tol, San  Juan,  P.R. 

We  Nestor  Rlgual  and  Diego  Romto- 
Artlguez.  Secretary  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  respectively, 
certify:  That  In  sessions  held  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  during  the 
Second  Regular  Session  of  the  Plfth  tieglsla- 
tlve  Assembly  (1966),  the  foUowlng  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Cone.  R.  16)  was 
approved : 

"Concurrent  resolution  to  express  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  the  position  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Puerto  Rico  with 
respect  to  H.R.  13712  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  anent  the  provi- 
sions establishing  Irreversible  automatic 
raises  In  the  minimum  wages  of  all  Industries 
of  Puerto  Rico  now  covered  by  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act.  and  the  provisions  that 
apply  to  Puerto  Rico  the  extension  of  the 
coverage  of  said  act,  and  to  provide  for  the 
transmittal  to  that  Legislative  Body  of  this 
concurrent  resolution; 

"■Whereas  pending  consideration  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  is  H.R.  13712  to  Eunend  the  present 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act; 

"Whereas  said  bill,  as  regards  Puerto  Rico 
provides  for  industries  now  covered  by  Fed- 
eral Minimum  Wage  Orders  two  consecutive 
automatic  Increases  of  12%  and  16%,  effec- 
tive April  1.  1967  and  1968.  respectively, 
without  providing  an  adequate  revision  pro- 
cedure; 

"Whereas  the  application  to  Puerto  Rico  of 
a  system  of  automatic  federal  mlnlmtun 
wage  Increases  of  a  uniform.  Inflexible  and 
Irreversible  nature,  not  taking  Into  consid- 
eration the  existing  differences  In  the  eco- 
nomic situation  of  the  different  Industries 
affected,  threatens  the  stability  of  those  of 
said  affected  Industries  that  cannot  pay 
them,  and,  consequently,  the  security  of  em- 
plojrment  therein; 

"Whereas  the  procedure  of  fixing  In  Puer- 
to Rico  minimum  wage  Increases  based  on 
percentage  parallel  with  minimum  wage  In- 
creases in  the  United  States  Is  not  In  con- 
sonance with  the  reality  of  the  situation, 
for  because  of  the  difference  between  eco- 
nomic conditions  In  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico,  while  the  minimum  wage  in 
Puerto  Rico,  Is,  as  a  general  rtile.  the  preva- 
lent wage.  In  the  United  States  the  minimum 
wage  fixed  by  law  Is  In  fact  much  below  the 
wages  currently  paid  In  Industry; 

"■Whereas  for  the  aforesaid  reasons,  a  raise 
In  the  general  level  of  minimum  wages  In 
Puerto  Rico  has  a  much  greater  and  differ- 
ent effect  than  a  raise  in  the  minimum  wage 
In  the  United  States: 

■Whereas  the  working  mass  of  Puerto  Rico 
Increases  rapidly  on  account  of  the  growth  of 
our  population,  which  calls  for  an  ever  In- 
creasing number  of  Jobs  with  the  highest 
wages  which  the  economic  capacity  of  the 
Industries  of  Puerto  Rico  can  afford; 

"Whereas  an  Increase  In  the  minimum 
wages  in  Puerto  Rico  In  the  form  proposed 
In  H  R.  13712,  would  adversely  affect  the  In- 
dustrialization program  of  Puerto  Rlco,  thus 
preventing  the  creation  of  new  soxirces  of 
work  to  cope  with  the  serious  unemployment 
problem  existing  In  Puerto  Rloo; 


"Whereas  same  H.R.  13712  would  extend 
the  coverage  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standarda 
Act  to  other  Industries  of  an  essentially 
local  character,  and  to  agricultural  activities, 
whose  minimum  wages  are  determined  and 
subject  to  periodical  revision  tmder  the 
Puerto  Rlco  Minimum  Wage  Act; 

"■Whereas  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1312,  with 
respect  to  agriculture,  while  fundamentally 
taking  Into  account  the  characteristics  of 
agriculture  In  the  United  States,  are  not 
adaptable  to  the  conditions  of  agriculture 
in  Puerto  Rlco; 

"Whereas  the  extension  of  the  coverage  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standetrds  Act  to  Industries  of 
a  local  character  and  to  agriculture  does  not 
improve  the  procedure  and  would  add  noth- 
ing to  the  benefits  already  enjoyed  by  our 
laborers  under  the  Puerto  Rlco  Minimum 
Wage  Act,  but  on  the  contrary,  would  crests 
complications  and  difficulties,  specially  in  so 
far  as  the  Island's  agriculture  is  concerned, 
to  the  prejudice  of  both  laborers  and 
employers; 

"Whereas  under  the  Puerto  Rlco  Mini- 
mum Wage  Act  there  Is  being  envolved  an 
effective  minimum  wage  program  applicable 
to  such  Industries  and  to  agriculture,  under 
which,  not  only  are  minimum  wages  In  In- 
dustries and  agriculture  periodically  revised 
every  two  years,  but  It  Is  the  policy  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rlco,  expressed  In 
the  Minimum  Wage  Act  Itself,  to  insure  to 
the  laborers  the  highest  wage  that  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  Industries  will 
permit,  through  a  flexible  procedure  for  the 
fixing  of  minimum  wages  In  each  Industry 
and  In  agriculture; 

"Whereas  It  Is  the  duty  of  this  Legislative 
Assembly  toward  the  people  of  Puerto  Rlco 
In  general,  and  toward  the  laborers  of 
Puerto  Rlco  In  particular,  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  the  reasons  for  which 
the  amendments  proposed  to  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  as  regards  Puerto  Rlco  should 
be  considered  unnecessary,  unjustifiable  and 
prejudicial:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  oj 
Puerto  Rico: 

"(1)  To  express,  as  it  Is  hereby  expressed, 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  th» 
Senate  of  the  United  States: 

"(a)  That  It  favors  that  the  statutory 
minimum  wages  provided  by  H.R.  13712  be 
applied  in  Puerto  Rlco  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  but  Is  opposed  to  the 
autc«natlc,  Irreversible  and  uniform-percent- 
age Increases  provided  for  Puerto  Rloo  in 
said  bill,  that.  Is,  without  flexibility  c*  re- 
view recourse; 

"(b)  That  It  Is  opposed  to  the  application 
to  Puerto  Rlco  of  the  extension  of  the  cover- 
age of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  as  con- 
tained in  the  said  H.R.   13712. 

"(2)  To  direct,  as  it  Is  hereby  directed, 
that  this  Conciurent  Resolution  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  Puerto  Rlco  Resident 
Commissioner  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States." 

In  testimony  whereof,  we  issue  this  certif- 
icate to  which  we  set  our  hands  and  affix 
the  seals  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rlco  at  the  Capitol  Building,  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rlco,  this  tenth  day  of  May 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  slxty-slx. 
DoEco  RomAn-Aktiouez. 
Secretary.  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico. 

NiSTOR  RiGUAL. 

Secretory,  House  of  Representatives. 

Rkpoet  on  Concukrbnt  Resolution  16  or 
THE  House  of  Repkesentatives  or  Puebto 
Rico  by  the  Senate  CoMMrrrEKS  on  Laboe. 

AGRICULTUKE,  and  iNDt^TBT  AND  COMMBCl 
OENSRAL    KXPLANATION 

Introduction 
In  considering  H.C.R.  No.   16,  your  Com- 
mittees carefully  examined  and  studied  each 
and  everyone  of  the  provisions  of  HJt.  13713, 
of    the    House    of    Representatives    of   ths 
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United  States,  which  motivates  the  consid- 
eration thereof.  In  order  to  determine  the 
scope  of  said  bill  with  regard  to  Puerto  Rlco. 
In  the  analysis  and  discussion  of  the  said 
bill  these  Committees  received  valuable 
assistance  and  cooperation  from  the  Secre- 
taries of  Labor,  Justice,  and  Agriculture  of 
Puerto  Rlco;  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Min- 
imum Wage  Board  of  Puerto  Rlco;  and  also 
from  the  Economic  Advisor  of  the  Economic 
Development  Administration. 

In  order  to  place  In  the  proper  perspective 
the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  Concurrent 
Resolution,  there  follows  a  brief  account  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  In  Its  philoso- 
phy and  application  to  Puerto  Rloo;  likewise, 
an  explanation  concOTulng  the  provisloziB  of 
Hit.  13712  relative  to  Puerto  Rloo. 

Fundamental  Philosophy  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  In  Its  Application  to  Puerto 
Rlco 

The    Fair    Labor    Standards    Act    of    the 
United  States,  originally  approved  on  June 
25,  1938,  Included  Puerto  Rloo  In  Its  provi- 
sions, as  well  as  the  States  of  the  Union.    The 
eonsequencas  of  the  application  of  the  law  In 
Puerto  Rlco,  because  of  the  dlfferencee  be- 
tween our  economic  situation  and  that  of  the 
states  of  the  Union,  were  serious.     Having 
knowledge  of  this.  Congress  adopted  special 
provisions   for  Puerto  Rlco    (54,   Stat.   615). 
A  perusal  of  the  text  of  these  provisions  will 
be  enough  to  notice  that  the  application  of 
the  law  In  Puerto  Rlco  had  to  be  given.  In 
a  substantial  manner,  a  purpose  which  was 
fundamentally    different   from    that   of    Its 
application  In   the   United   States.     In   the 
United  States  the  law  aimed  primarily  at 
cresting  a  uniform  base,  a  common  denomi- 
nator, on  which  the  structure  of  the  wage 
system  in  the  United  States  was  to  be  built; 
minimum  wages,  for  each  industry,  would 
be  dependent  on   the  system   of   collective 
bargaining;  agreements  established  between 
the  Industry,  developed  and  organized,  and 
labor  unions,  also  developwd  and  organized. 
There  was  no  Intent  to  establish,   nor  was 
it  possible  to  establish,  such  uniform  base 
in  Puerto  Rlco.     It  was  not  possible  to  es- 
tablish a  common  denominator  which  could 
afford  a  uniform  base  to  collective  bargain- 
ing.   To  some  Indtistries  It  would  have  been 
beyond  their  means;  to  others  It  would  have 
been  too  low.     Industrial   Committees   ap- 
pointed  by  the   Secretary   of   Labor    would 
have  to  determine  the  mlnlmimi  wage  for 
each  Industry,  and,  as  a  criterion  to  follow 
In  the   fixing   of   minimum    wages    by   the 
Industrial  Committees,  there  was  established 
the  specific  rule  that  the  minimum  wage 
should  be  In  each  case  as  high  as  the  in- 
dustry could  afford  to  pay  without  caxislng 
unemployment;   on  the  other  hand,  not  so 
low  that  It  might  give  undue  advantage  to 
any  Puerto  Rlcan   Industry  In  the  United 
States  market. 
It  was   thus  admitted   that  the   raise  of 
ies  beyond  certain  Umlts  might  cause  un- 
:iployment  In  Puerto  Rlco,  and  no  changes 
were  to  be  taken.    Between  the  wage  which 
•night  paralyze  the  Industrial  development 
of  Puerto  Rlco  and  the  wage  which,  with- 
out being   too    high,   might   allow   for   the 
esUbllshment  and  the  existence  of  the  in- 
dustries,   the   need   for   an    adjustment   was 
admitted,  so  that  employment  opportunities 
in  Puerto  Rlco  might  not  be  curtailed.    Con- 
gress  acknowledged   the    great   necessity    of 
preserving   existing  Jobs   and   of   increasing. 
^far  as  possible,  employment  opportunl- 
mi  "^  ^^"^  Rlco.  afflicted  as  It  was.  and 
»tui  Is,  by  serious  unemployment. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  estabUshlng  that 
•wanes  to  be  paid  In  Puerto  Rlco,  pursuant 
to  the  determinations  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
mittees, were  not  to  be  as  low  as  to  give  to 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  Industry  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage In  the  United  States  market.  It 
Intimately  protected  the  employment  sta- 
•""ty  of  the  United  States  worker. 


It  is  with  these  fundamental  criteria  that 
the  law  has  since  been  applied  to  Puerto 
Rico.  The  remarkable  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  Puerto  Rlco  during  the 
appUcatlon  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
In  the  manner  described  above  constitutes 
proof  beyond  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  the 
determinations  of  Congrees  in  lt«  Law  of 
June  26,  1940,  already  menUoned. 

Modifications  to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  in  Its  Application  to  Puerto  Rlco 
The  system  of  Industrial  Committees 
thenceforth  In  force  In  Puerto  Rlco  for  Im- 
plementing the  Federal  Minimum  Wage  Act 
has  been  the  subject  of  successive  amend- 
ments. In  an  attempt  to  perfect  It  In  the 
course  of  the  years.  By  virtue  of  such 
amendments  the  procedure  for  determining 
the  wages  Is  swifter  and  more  expedltlotos 
than  It  originally  was.  Revisions  occur  at 
Intervals  of  not  more  than  two  years. 

An  amendment  in  1961  (Law  No.  87-30  of 
May  6,  1961)  altered  the  system  for  wage 
determination.  Congress  decreed  an  auto- 
matic increase  of  15  and  10  per  cent  In  the 
minimum  wages  theretofore  paid  In  Puerto 
Rlco  under  the  determinations  of  the  Indus- 
trial Committees. 

The  supporters  of  this  deviation  from  the 
established  procedure  explained  that  auto- 
matic increases  should  be  made  In  Puerto 
Rlco  In  a  proportion  percentagewise,  to  the 
Increases  made  by  law  to  the  uniform  mini- 
mum wage  In  force  in  the  United  States. 
Representatives  of  Puerto  Rlco  at  that  time 
reasonably  argued  that  the  proposition  was 
based  on  a  false  premise.  The  legal  mini- 
mum wage  Is  not  the  prevalent  wage  In  the 
United  States;  It  Is  only  the  platform  on 
which  collective  bargaining  Is  mounted;  the 
prevaUlng  wages  In  the  United  States  are 
generally  higher,  sometimes  considerably  so, 
than  the  minimum  wages  prescribed  by  law. 
Consequently,  an  Increase  in  the  legal  mini- 
mum wage  In  the  United  States  does  not 
automatically  bring  about  a  uniform  Increase 
In  the  wages  paid  by  the  various  Industries. 
The  minimum  wage,  even  increased  by  law, 
generally  remains  below  prevailing  wages. 
Conversely,  the  automatic  increase  of  the 
minimum  wage  in  Puerto  Rlco  means  a  raise 
of  the  prevailing  wage,  because  there  Is.  In 
Puerto  Rlco.  very  little  difference,  if  any,  be- 
tween the  latter  and  the  legal  mlnlmtmi.  It 
should  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  Industrial 
Committees  should.  In  the  determination  of 
wages,  reach  the  maximum  wage  level  which 
Industries  are  able  to  attain,  without  causing 
unemployment. 

In  the  contraposition  of  the  proponents 
of  the  automatic  Increases  on  a  percentage 
basis  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  Puerto  Rlco  who  pointed  out  Its  un- 
reasonableness on  the  other,  a  compromise 
waa  arrived  at  whereby,  even  though  auto- 
matic Increases  were  accepted  for  that  year, 
review  committees  would  be  apptolnted  In 
all  cases  where  the  affected  Industries  were 
unable  to  pay  the  automatically  increased 
wages,  whose  application  might  create  un- 
employment. The  Review  Committees  were 
authorized  to  reduce  the  increase  provided 
by  law  wherever  the  Inability  of  the  Indus- 
try to  pay  the  same  were  established. 

This  system  Inverted  the  procedure  so  far 
followed.  Instead  of  having  the  Industrial 
Committees  determine  the  minimum  rates 
which  industries  would  have  to  pay,  the 
Review  Committees  might,  whenever  Indus- 
tries should  be  unable  to  pay  the  minimum 
rates  established  by  the  law,  consequently 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  wages. 

Experience  since  1961 
Five  years  have  elapsed  since  then,  and 
experience  has  shown  how  right  were  those 
who  opposed  the  rigid  automatic  increases 
whUe  favoring  a  flexible  system.  Practice 
has  shown  how  necessary  It  was  to  maintain 
an  individualized  system  for  the  determina- 
tion of  wages  In  Puerto  Rlco.    Ten  Industries 


with  a  total  of  30  classifications  appealed 
from  the  first  Increase  of  16  percent,  and 
the  committees  on  appeals  recommended  In- 
creases lower  than  15  percent  for  25  of  these 
classifications.  Eight  Industries  having  a 
total  of  24  classifications  appealed  frotn  the 
second  10  per  cent  raise.  In  this  case  the 
commltteee  recommended  raises  lower  than 
10  per  cent  for  22  classifications.  The  Indus- 
tries so  affected  were  affording  employment 
to  28,000  workers. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  HJl,  13712.  disregarding 
the  data  offered  by  experience,  now  propoaas 
automatic  Increases  on  a  uniform  percent- 
age basis,  Infiexlble  Increases,  with  no  pos- 
sible  correction   in   the   event   of   economic 
Inability   to   pay.     If   we    are    to   Judge    the 
future  by  the  past,  as  it  Is  wise  to  do,  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  circumstances 
In  1966  are  the  same  as  In  1961.  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  possible  Justification  to 
cast   aside   the   Review   Committees.     By  so 
doing,   as   It    would   have   been   the   case   in 
1961  if  the  Review  Committees  had  not  been 
created,  HJl.   13712   threatens  the  existence 
of  our  Industries;  It  threatens,  consequently, 
the   working   opportunities  of   thotisands  of 
persons  employed  In  the  affected  Industries. 
In  the  face  of  these  facts,  which  make  the 
measure  unnecessary.,  erroneous,  unjustified 
and  dangerous,  the  urgency  of  modifying  Its 
provisions  Is  obvious,  so  that  the  principle 
of  flexibility  be  preserved  In  the  law,  that  it 
may  be  applied  realistically,  with  due  pro- 
tection to  United  States  workers  by  exclud- 
ing undue  comf>etltlon  on   the  part  of  the 
Puerto  Rloan  Industries,  but  also  with  due 
regard  to  the  working  opportunities  In,  and 
the  economic  development  of,  Puerto  Rlco. 
Provisions  That  Extend  the  Federal  Pair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  To  Cover  Industries  Not 
Heretofore  Subject  to  Bald  Act  in  Puerto 
Rlco,  Including  Agriculture 
By    extending    the    coverage    of    the    Fair 
Labor   Standards   Act,   minimum    wages   foi 
Indtistries  heretofore  not  Included  In  its  pro- 
visions, would   be  determined   through   the 
Industrial  Committees  procedure.    The  agri- 
cultural Industry  Is  Included, 

As  regards  new  industries,  agriculture  In- 
clusive, the  provisions  of  the  bill  to  apply 
In  the  United  States  are  directed  to  the  clr- 
ctimstancee  of  the  United  States  economy. 
Although,  by  virtue  of  Its  federal  form  of 
government,  the  Union  consists  of  60  differ- 
ent political  units,  the  truth  Is  that  the 
United  States  constitutes  a  geographical  unit 
(with  the  only  exception  of  Hawaii  and 
Alaska )  and,  undoubtedly,  an  economic  unit. 
This  Is  the  outcome  of  a  long  and  well 
known  historical  development.  Oonae- 
quently,  the  concept  of  interstate  commerce 
has  been  progressively  changing  in  Its  signif- 
icance and  Interpretation.  The  commercial 
and  Industrial  activities  do  not  evolve  In 
separate  state  compartments.  United  States 
commerce  develops  throughout  the  entire 
United  States  geographical  area.  At  pres- 
ent It  Is  dlfllcult  to  draw  a  line  between  what 
Is  Interstate  commerce  and  what  Is  purely 
Internal  state  commerce.  The  concept  of 
Interstate  commerce  has  been  In  practice 
substituted  for  one  of  national  internal 
commerce. 

Although  the  economic  development  of  all 
the  geographical  areas  of  the  Union  U  not 
uniform,  the  differences  between  them  are 
not  extreme  and  it  Is  poeslble  to  find,  for 
the  purpoee  of  establishing  a  national  mini- 
mum wage,  a  reasonable  common  denomlna- 
ttw.  It  U  only  In  a  limited  ntunber  of  caeee 
that  minimum  wagee  might  be  higher  than 
the  wages  iwevalent  in  a  given  Induatry  or 
region. 

Puerto  Rico's  case  does  not  fit  In  this  pat- 
tern. Neither  does  the  degree  of  develop- 
ment of  Puerto  Rlco,  whose  per  capita  In- 
come, in  spite  of  the  progress  achieved  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  continues  to  be  about 
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half  the  per  capita  Income  of  the  8tat«  of 
thi?  Union  having  the  lowest  Income;  nor  the 
geoijraphlcal  location  of  Puerto  Rico,  at  a 
distance  of  not  less  than  1,000  miles  from 
the  eastern,  coast  of  the  United  States  and 
dependSni;  for  its  manufacture  on  raw  mate- 
ria! transported  from  the  continent;  nor  the 
'.arte  of  raw  material  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses except  certain  tropical  agrlcultttral 
products  I  :  nor  Its  population  density;  nor  Ita 
high  percentage  of  unemployment,  permit 
the  application  of  the  same  criteria  to  regu- 
late the  mtercoastal  commerce  of  Puerto  Rico 
with  the  United  States,  and  much  less  to  con- 
sider the  local  commerce  of  Ptiertc  Rleo.  as  If 
!mmer«ed  within  or  wholly  Integrated  Into 
the  U  .S    national   Internal   com.merce. 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  In  P\ierto  Rico 
does  not  have  the  same  effect  on  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade  In  the  United  States,  aa 
the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  of  a  state  has 
on  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  of  con- 
tiguous or  neighboring  state  The  construc- 
tion lndu.stry  In  Puerto  Rico  does  not  and 
cannot  have  the  same  effect  on  the  con- 
struction Industry  In  a  state  of  the  tTnlon,  aa 
that  of  a  con'lguous  or  neighboring  state  in 
the  Continent  Laundries  In  Puerto  Rico 
ran  not  possibly  com.pete  with  laundries  In 
the  states  of  the  Union;  laundries  more  than 
one  thousand  miles  apart  cannot  Influence 
each  other  from  an  economic  point  of  view. 
Public  transportation,  restaurants,  hotels. 
motels,  hospitals  and  other  related  Institu- 
tions, and  gasoline  service  stations  are  activ- 
ities of  an  eminently  local  character  In 
Puerto  Rlco  and  mvist  operate  within  and  In 
harmony  with  local  economic  conditions.  In 
an  Insular  area,  not  In  accordance  with  con- 
tinental economic  conditions  The  highest 
possible  wage  should  be  established  for  the 
sake  of  the  workers,  but  the  element  of  com- 
petition with  the  salaries  of  the  workers  of 
the  continent  does  not  exist.  It  should  be 
borne  In  mind  that  one  of  the  two  criteria 
that  must  be  followed  In  the  application  of 
the  law  in  Puerto  Rlco  under  the  formula 
of  the  Industrial  Committees  is  that  the 
WHges  In  Puerto  Rlco  should  not  be  so  low 
.ij)  to  permit  the  Industries  of  the  Island  to 
u.-iduly  compete  on  the  market  of  the  United 
States  Such  criterion  would  be  Inapplicable 
in  the  local  non-agrtcuttural  Industries  nor 
in  the  agriculture  of  Puerto  Rico 

Had  Puerto  Rlco  been  remiss  to  adopt 
laws  for  the  protection  of  the  wages  of  Its 
workers  the  provision  of  federal  protection 
by  federal  law  might  be  warranted.  But 
Puerto  Rlco  has  an  efficient  Minimum  Wage 
Act  since  1941  and  It  Is  a  fact  that  under 
this  system  wages  In  Puerto  Rlco  have  con- 
slderablv  Increased  In  the  course  of  the  years. 
For  Instance  In  the  manufi^cturlng  In- 
dustries from  38  cents  and  hour  In  1946.  to 
«l,2fl  In  !9*?.5.  m  hotels,  from  36  cents  an 
hour  in  1950.  to  *1  26  In  1965,  In  laundries. 
from  35  cent,-;  m  1950,  to  77  In  1964;  In 
reetaurants  from  17  cents  In  1944.  to  77  In 
1865  in  wholesale  commerce  from  59  cents 
In  1950.  to  $1  34  m  1063;  In  hospitals,  from 
27  cents  in  1950  to  88  cents  In  1966;  and  In 
the  construction  Industry,  fr'-'m  49  cents  In 
1960  to  »l  27  in  1964  .\s  a  result,  the  distri- 
bution of  Puerto  Rico's  Incom.e  has  notably 
Improved  the  proportion  for  wages  and 
salaries  having  increased  from  56  5%  In  1940 
to  69  0"    In    1965 

The  Minimum  Wage  Act  of  Puerto  Rlco 
provides  that  In  the  determination  of  mini- 
mum wages  the  conditions  of  each  Industry 
must  be  taken  Into  account  Minimum 
wages  should  be  determined  at  the  highest 
level  the  industry  is  able  to  bear  In  thU 
re.'pect  nothing  new  is  proposed  for  Puerto 
Rico  In  H  R  13712  by  the  extension  of  cover- 
age to  new  industries  and  agriculture  How- 
ever, instead  of  the  Industrial  Committees 
being  entirely  composed  of  residents  of  the 
conamunlty  they  serve,  they  would  be  largely 
composed  of  residents  In  the  Continent,  wbo 


cannot  be  supposed  to  have  a  greater  or  even 
an  equal  knowledge  of  local  conditions  as 
residents  here  might  have.  Another  differ- 
ence would  be  that  instead  of  the  Industrial 
committees  being  appointed  by  the  Puerto 
Rlco  Minimum  Wage  Board,  with  permanent 
offices  in  Puerto  Rlco,  they  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  tJ.8.  Secretary  of  Labor. 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  how  Industrial 
committees  thus  composed  can  be  more  ef- 
fective In  the  protection  of  the  worker's 
wages  and  employment  stability  than  the  In- 
dustrial conunlttees  formed  under  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  law.  Ilie  economic  conditions  of  a 
country  visited  for  the  first  time  carmot  be 
easily  understandable  in  a  short  period  of 
days  nor  by  those  who  have  never  lived  In 
that  community.  The  procedure  to  which 
employers  and  workers  In  Puerto  Rlco  are 
used  would  be  substituted  for  others  with 
which  they  slTb  not  familiar.  Any  claim  OT 
complaint  would  have  In  each  case  to  wait 
until  the  federally  appiolnted  conunittees  are 
met  and  in  operation  In  Puerto  Rlco,  or  else 
addressed  to  Washington.  At  present,  em- 
ployers and  workers  have  continuous  access 
to  the  Puerto  Rlco  Minimimi  Wage  Commit- 
tee, with  Its  permanent  office  in  Puerto  Rlco. 

Although  the  teaching  of  English  is  com- 
pulsory in  the  schools  of  Puerto  Rlco  and  a 
considerable  percentage  of  our  population  Is 
knowledgeable  In  said  language.  Spanish  Is 
the  community  language  of  Puerto  Rlco  for 
the  same  historical  reasons  that  English  is 
the  community  language  of  the  United 
States.  Proceedings  before  the  Puerto  Rlco 
Minimum  Wsi^e  Board  are  conducted  in 
Spanish.  The  employers  and  workers  of 
Puerto  Rlco  not  proficient  in  the  English 
language  would  meet  difficulties  which  they 
do  not  have  today  in  their  relationship  with 
an  official  organization  in  charge  of  matters 
of  such  Importance  to  them  as  the  fixing  of 
minimum  wages.  This  would  esjjeclally  ap- 
ply In  the  case  of  agriculture;  It  would  affect 
In  a  large  measure  our  rural  population. 

With  regard  to  agriculture  It  should  be 
particularly  pointed  out  how  undesirable  and 
unfruitful  would  be  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  Our  main  agricultural 
commodity  Is  sugar.  The  wages  the  cane 
sugar  grower  can  pay  must  bear  relation  with 
the  price  at  which  Puerto  Rlcan  sugar  is 
sold  in  the  United  States.  The  United  Statee 
sugar  market  Is  controlled  by  a  quota  system. 
The  price  at  which  sugar  Is  sold  is  not  fixed 
through  free  competition.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  the  United  States  has  in  his 
hands  the  mechanisms  to  control  sugar  prices 
in  the  continental  market.  Puerto  Rlco  has 
no  means  whatsoever  to  Influence  the  price 
at  which  sugar  Is  sold.  The  wages  that  can 
be  paid  in  Puerto  Rico  In  sugar  cane  cultiva- 
tion depend  on  the  price  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States  market.  It  cannot  be  higher 
than  what  that  price  allows.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  pay  wages  lower  than  what  economic 
conditions  would  permit,  would  not  mean 
In  any  wise  a  competitive  advantage,  in  the 
market  of  the  United  States,  for  sugar  pro- 
duced In  Puerto  Rico.  If  Puerto  Rico  sold  Its 
sugar  at  a  price  lower  than  the  prevailing 
price  m  the  United  States,  it  would  not  there- 
fore sell  more  sugar.  In  unfair  competition 
with  sugar  produced  in  the  United  Statee. 
since  the  quantity  of  sugar  that  Puerto  Rlco 
can  sell  Is  limited  to  a  quota.  The  criteria 
that  the  industrial  committees  would  have 
to  follow  In  the  determination  of  wages,  ac- 
cording to  law.  would  hence  be  inapplicable 
In  the  case  of  sugar  cane. 

Coffee  Is  another  of  the  farm  products  of 
Puerto  Rlco.  Coffee  produced  in  Puerto  Rico 
is  almost  all  locally  consumed.  Save  In  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  no  coffee  is  produced  In  the 
United  States.  There  1<  no  competition  be- 
tween Puerto  Rlcan  and  Hawaiian  coffee. 
Puerto  Rico's  coffee  Is  sold  on  the  United 
States  market  only  in  thoee  years  In  which 
the  crop  exceeds  local  consumption.  It  does 
not  compet«  tbwe  wltb  coffee  producwl  in 


the  United  States,  but  with  coffee  Imported 
from  foreign  countries,  duty  free. 

It  is  evident  that  the  fixing  of  wages  In 
Puerto  Rlco  In  these  two  Items  of  our  agri- 
culture is  a  matter  that  must  be  governed 
by  the  local  situation,  or  by  circumstances. 
as  in  the  case  of  sugar,  which  are  already 
predetermined  by  Congressional  law.  The 
intervention  of  federally  appointed  Industrial 
committees  In  the  fixing  of  wages  In  sugar 
cane  and  coffee,  taken  care  of  as  It  Is  by  local 
law.  does  not  respond  to  any  practical  neces- 
sity. 

In  so  far  as  the  law  Is  applicable  to  the 
tropical  food  crops  of  Puerto  Rlco,  which  In 
their  largest  part  are  locally  consumed.  It  li 
obvious  that  the  situation  would  still  be  the 
more  preposterous. 

The  law  Includes  all  farmers  who  have  em- 
ployed during  the  preceding  year  500  man- 
days  In  any  quarter.  A  man-day.  as  deflned 
In  the  bill.  Is  any  man  working  any  part  of 
the  day.  Excluded  from  the  computation 
are  only  the  Immediate  relatives  of  the  farm- 
er and  whose  workers  who,  besides  meeting 
other  requirements,  have  not  performed  farm 
tasks  for  a  period  of  13  weeks  during  the 
preceding  year.  TTils  last  exception  has  very 
little  application  In  Puerto  Rlco,  where  we 
have  a  rural  population  of  55.8  percent  of 
our  Inhabitants,  a  rural  population  whose 
livelihood  Is,  almost  exclusively,  farming.  It 
would  seem  quite  odd  to  find  a  rural  worker 
In  Puerto  Rlco  who  Is  not  ctistomarlly  an 
agricultural  laborer.  Because  of  the  com- 
plexity of  computations,  many  dlfflcultlea 
would  be  encountered  to  determine  which 
farmers  would  be  subject  to  the  law  and 
which  would  not.  particularly  In  the  case  of 
small  farmers.  This  would  bring  about  un- 
necessary anguish  and  worry,  besides  Issue* 
of  a  legal  nature. 

Finally,  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  from  the  standpoint  of  sound 
government  principles,  the  best  law  Is  the 
simplest  law,  the  most  easily  understandable 
to  the  citizen;  the  best  government  Is  that 
which  Is  closest  to  the  citizen.  The  exten- 
sion to  local  Industry  and,  above  all.  to  agri- 
culture, of  the  Federal  mlnlmiun  wage  law, 
a  law  of  difficult  interpretation  and  execu- 
tion and  with  Its  application  entrusted  to 
offclals  who,  at  least  to  a  large  extent,  are 
not  members  of  the  community — Instead  of 
a  law  known  for  many  years.  Implemented 
by  officials  conversant  with  the  living  con- 
ditions of  the  community,  who  are  a  part  of 
that  community,  and  who  are  to  answer  from 
day  to  day  to  the  opinion  of  their  fellow 
citizens — certainly  Is  not  In  keeping  with  the 
governmental  principles  under  which  Puerto 
Rico  lives. 

Clearly,  a  provision  of  this  natiue  would 
depart  from,  and  would  constitute  a  setback 
in,  the  trajectory  heretofore  followed  In  the 
development  of  the  relationships  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rlco. 


May  16,  1966 
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HIRSHHORN  ART  COLLECTION 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
it  was  disclosed  that  our  Government 
has  almost  reached  an  agreement 
whereby  one  of  the  great  private  art 
collections  In  the  world  could  be  secured 
for  this  city  and  our  Nation.  The  col- 
lection belongs  to  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hlrsh- 
hom  of  New  York. 


Thursday  afternoon  I  had  a  conference 
with  people  from  the  White  House  and 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  about  this. 
They  assured  me  this  collection  is  worth 
every  effart  on  our  part  to  obtain  it. 
Prom  what  they  told  me — and  from  what 
I  have  read  about  it — I  am  greatly 
impressed. 

Mr.  Hirshhorn's  collection  contains 
more  than  6,000  pieces  of  art — many  of 
them  by  foremost  painters  and  sculptors 
of  the  past  hundred  years.  Moreover,  It 
is  said  to  include  the  largest  private  col- 
lection of  American  art  in  existence.  In 
my  judgment,  it  would  be  a  splendid 
addition  to  the  cultural  treasures  of  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

But  to  bring  It  to  Washington  is  going 
to  require  that  we  provide  a  museum  for 
it.  In  fact,  this  is  going  to  have  to  be 
done  right  now.  The  element  of  urgency 
is  In  the  fact  that  many  other  museums 
in  this  country  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world  have  been  attempting  to  obtain 
the  collection.  Mr.  Hirshhorn  has  re- 
ceived a  number  of  proposals.  So  there 
is  a  plan  to  ask  the  Congress  for  the 
necessary  authorization  and  construc- 
tion money  to  build  a  museum  for  the 
collection  here.  The  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution would  administer  it. 

Now  I  know  there  have  been  many 
controversies  here  in  the  last  few  months 
over  a  number  of  programs.  There  are 
those  of  us  who  have  argued  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  postpone  some  of  these 
projects  for  at  least  a  year  or  more.  But 
as  this  matter  of  the  Hirshhorn  collection 
comes  before  us  in  committee,  I  do  not 
see  how  that  argument  can  apply.  This 
Is  a  now  or  never  proposition. 

If  we  are  to  secure  this  collection  for 
our  National  Capital — and  If  we  are  to 
assure  that  it  remains  permanently  In 
the  United  States — then  action  must  be 
taken  at  once.  Otherwise,  it  will  be  lost 
to  us  forever. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  this  body  will 
hold  that  thought  In  mind  as  this  matter 
moves  along,  and  will  take  kindly  to- 
ward it. 


HIGHJINKS  AT  THE  SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
niarks,  and  to  include  excerpts  from 
letters. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day of  last  week,  May  10,  I  expressed 
criticism  of  the  use  made  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  when  it  was  converted 
into  a  place  of  exhibitionist  dancing.  I 
also  made  reference  to  the  dancing  gyra- 
tions of  the  Reverend  Bill  Moyers,  to  the 
attire  of  the  wife  of  a  State  Department 
official,  and  to  dances  at  the  White  House 
which  last  until  3  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

To  those  In  the  administration  hier- 
archy and  others  in  and  out  of  Congress 
Who  might  be  Inclined  to  scoff  at  criti- 
cian  of  Uie  highjlnks  that  have  been 
"*ing  place  in  Washington's  little  world 


of  social  make-believe,  let  me  say  that  I 
have  received  scores  of  letters  and  tele- 
grams, 99  percent  of  them  denouncing 
this  foolishness,  especially  while  Ameri- 
cans are  fighting  and  dying  in  a  sangui- 
nary war  thousands  of  miles  from  home. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  printing  In 
the  Record  brief  excerpts  from  a  num- 
ber of  the  communications  received  on 
this  subject: 

"I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  you  for  speaking  out  about  a  deplorable 
situation  In  Washington,  D.C."  (California 
housewife.) 

"I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  your  stand 
against  the  mink  coat  set  swinging  watusl 
until  early  morning  hours  while  our  men  are 
fighting  and  dying  In  Viet  Nam."  (Texas 
minister. ) 

"Here's  one  who  agrees  with  your  state- 
ment. Have  heard  doeens  say  the  same 
thing."     (Resident  of  Atlanta.  Georgia.) 

"What  a  si>ectacle  for  ovir  morals  when  our 
boys  are  fighting  in  Viet  Nam.  No  wonder 
teen  agers  act  the  way  they  do."  {Michigan 
resident. ) 

"I  Just  had  to  write  to  you  and  say  'Bravo' 
for  your  courage  in  calling  attention  to  the 
'mink  coat  set'  In  Washington.  It  Is  high 
time  thoee  White  Hovise  watusl  dancers 
realize  there  is  a  war  going  on."  (Maryland 
housewife.) 

"Parties  until  3  a.m.  at  the  White  House 
are  a  direct  Insult  to  thoee  families  whose 
sons  are  serving  In  Viet  Nam."  (Resident  of 
Philadelphia.) 

"This  iB  to  commend  you  for  your  stand. 
and  all  of  us  in  this  family  agree  with  you 
wholeheartedly."     (Connecticut  citizen.) 

"I  have  never  written  to  a  congressman  be- 
fore, but  after  retiding  today's  paper  I  felt 
I  must.  I  am  the  mother  of  three  small 
children  and  a  Baptist.  Thank  you  for 
standing  up  for  what  you  believe  in."  (Ken- 
tucky housewife.) 

"I  strongly  support  your  opposition  to  the 
shocking  and  inappropriate  conduct  of  the 
t£J  'Mink  Coat  Set."  "  (A  Texan.) 

"They  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves. 
I  think  of  us  as  a  nation  in  mourning,  deep 
mourning,  with  our  boys  dying  while  they 
who  sent  them  away  to  die,  dance  and  have 
such  merriment."  (Resident  of  New  York.) 
"The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  Just  to  let 
you  know  that  some  of  us  In  the  hinterlands 
do  notice  these  things  also  and  appreciate 
sincerely  a  person  in  your  position  putting 
our  feelings  into  vsords  and  speaking  up  for 
all  the  cotmtry  to  hear."  (Another  Tired 
American.) 

"May  I  congratulate  you  on  your  remarks 
regarding  the  Ball.  One  cannot  but  think 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire."    (Resident  of  Pennsylvania.) 

"I  have  an  18-year-old  son  In  the  Army  In 
Viet  Nam  and  my  husband  Is  a  career  man 
in  the  Air  Force,  also  serving  overseas.  I  am 
very  concerned  veith  what  seems  to  be  going 
on  In  our  Capital,  by  people  In  responsible 
positions,"      (Resident  of  Detroit.) 

"Thank  you  for  being  a  man  representing 
the  American  people."  (New  Jersey  resi- 
dent.) 

"I  beard  what  you  had  to  say  in  the  papers. 
God  bless  you,  Mr.  Gaoea."    (Iowa  resident.) 
"Such   actions   are   disgraceful    with    our 
boys  dying  in  Viet  Nam."     (Delaware  house- 
wife.) 

"I  had  the  occasion  to  type  a  will  for  a 
career  soldier  who  was  home  on  a  thirty-day 
emergency  leave  from  Viet  Nam  which  was 
extended  to  him  when  his  wife  suddenly 
died.  When  he  came  to  the  office  I  had  a 
long  conversation  with  him  because  I  was 
very  Interested  In  Saigon.  When  he  started 
to  talk,  his  hands  shook  and  he  broke  out  In 
a  cold  sweat.  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  had 
ao  much   sympathy  for   anyone.     President 


Johnson  and  bla  Ilgnt  hearted  friend* 
should  be  using  their  time  and  energy  to 
help  try  to  end  the  war  and  thereby  helping 
young  men  like  the  one  above  referred  to  to 
Uve."     (Florida  secretary.) 

"In  our  hotise  Uve  three  Uvely  chUdren, 
one  hamster,  assorted  fish,  two  salamanders, 
several  neighborhood  chUdren  at  various 
times,  and  one  husband  (not  necessarily 
listed  in  order  of  Importance),  so  I  have  not 
too  much  time  left  over  for  writing  letters 
to  the  proper  government  official  or  officials 
complaining  of  some  breach  of  conduct.  So 
I  was  very  much  encouraged  (I  might  even 
go  so  far  as  to  say  thrilled )  when  I  read  last 
night  of  your  remarkable  speech  on  the 
House  fioor.  I  wanted  to  ahout,  'AU  Is  not 
lost.'"     (New  Jersey  housewife.) 

"It  makes  me  more  than  a  little  sick  tc 
know  that  these  social  butterflies  are  having 
such  a  great  time  while  our  boys  are  In  Viet 
Nam.  Now,  I'm  not  an  old  prude,  and  I 
enjoy  a  good  party  as  much  as  the  next,  but 
enough  Is  enough.  All  that  remailns  to  be 
said  is  what  an  example  "  (Resident  of 
Connecticut.) 

"All  this  taking  place  with  great  merriment 
while  loyal,  patriotic  American  soldiers  are 
giving  their  Uves  in  Viet  Nam.  Mr,  Congress- 
man, many  former  Democrats — like  myself — 
have  Joined  the  ranks  of  the  Republican 
I*arty  because  of  what  Is  going  on  in  this 
country  of  ours.     (Resident  of  Virginia.) 

"I  am  a  firm  believer  In  fun  and  relaxa- 
tion, that  It  Is  necessary  and  Is  the  due  of 
everyone,  but  think  those  in  Washington, 
and  elsewhere,  who  are  carrying  fun  to  ex- 
tremes, and  at  the  cost  of  dignity  and  de- 
cency, are  Indeed  making  light  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  our  country  and  the  world," 
(South  Bend,  Indiana,  housewife.) 

"I  agree  with  you  100  percent.  My  opinion 
is  let's  get  on  with  the  Job  of  winning  the 
war  and  save  our  boys."  By  the  way,  I  am 
a  Democrat.'     (Oregon  resident.) 

"In  a  regular  business  meeting  of  our 
church  we  voted  unanimously  to  send  you 
an  expression  of  our  appreciation  for  the 
courage  that  you  have  displayed  In  the  re- 
buking of  Mr.  BUI  Moyers  and  other  present 
administration  officials  for  their  uncompli- 
mentary public  behavior."  (Oklahoma  Bap- 
tist minister.) 

"On  the  same  day  we  had  casualties  and 
deaths  with  the  blood  of  our  boys  flowing 
In  Viet  Nam  while  they  were  celebrating  with 
the  cup  and  dance."  (Maryland  resident.) 
"I  am  70  years  old  and  have  never  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  a  government  official  before. 
If  a  person  wants  to  have  a  private  party  and 
make  a  fool  of  himself — that  Is  his  business — 
but  when  government  officials  reflect  the 
standards  of  the  VS.  Government  I  am 
afraid  the  Great  Society  is  headed  for  the 
rocks."      (Resident,  New  York  State.) 

"Thank  you  for  speaking  up  about  the 
'Washington  Blasts.'  If  we  could  only  get 
a  few  more  to  speak  up  once  in  awhile  maybe 
our  state  of  affairs  would  change  a  little." 
(Iowa  minister.) 

"I  think  these  'affairs'  are  a  shame  and 
disgrace  to  our  Nation;  they  are  a  terrible 
Image  and  example  to  be  set  by  our  Nation's 
leaders."     (Oklahtxna  Judge.) 

"We  have  no  hope  for  the  survival  of  our 
Nation,  or  the  winning  of  the  war  iinless 
these  evils  are  corrected.  Keep  on  and  speak 
out."     (Missouri  minister.) 

"Although  I'm  only  30  years  old.  I  am  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  be  shocked,  too,  at 
these  orgies.  They  remind  me  of  what  I've 
read  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  I  shudder 
to  remember  that  Rome  feU."  (Resident  of 
New  York.) 

"I  want  to  commend  your  vocal  disap- 
proval of  these  White  House  social  activ- 
ities— truly  a  disgrace  to  a  nation  with  men 
dying  on  the  world's  battlefields.  You  have 
voiced  the  sentiments  of  many.  We  do 
thank  you."    (Minnesota  minister.) 
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EARMARKED  FUNDS  FOR  THE  DE- 
VELOPMENT      OP       HELICOPTER 

SERVICE 

Mr  PICKLE  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  t-o  address  '.he  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PICKLE  Mr  Speaker,  last  year 
the  Housf-  removed  an  appropriation  bill 
with  funds  earmarked  for  the  develop- 
ment of  hehcopter  service  to  three  large 
cities  in  this  countrj-.  I  supported  the 
measure  to  delete  the  funds  because  of 
an  earlier  understanding  I  felt  the  com- 
mittee had  reached  on  this  subject. 

The  late  and  beloved  chairman  of  the 
Hou.'^  Independent  Offices  Committee, 
Albert  Thomas,  strongly  present-ed  his 
reasons  for  deleting  the  funds  and  the 
House  concurred  with  Mr.  Thomas. 

He  made  the  point  that  only  three 
c:ties  had  been  singled  out  as  recipients 
of  the  funds,  and  that  ;r  ouuht  to  be  en- 
larged on  a  wider  scale,  or  eliminated  en- 
tirely until  a  more  clear  position  could 
be  rpa<:heri. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  time  has 
come  now  for  Congress  to  give  consid- 
eration to  aidmg  the  helicopter  concept 
of  air  transportation. 

In  hLs  message  to  Conerress  on  trans- 
portation. President  Johnson  said: 

Trari.sportHtion  is  not  good  enough  when 
It  provides  aieek.  and  efficient  Jet  aircraft — 
and  yet,  cannot  move  passengers  to  and 
from  airports  In  the  time  It  takes  those  air- 
cralt  to  fly  hundreds  of  miles 

In  a  similar  vein  Vice  President 
Humphrey  said; 

The  establishment  of  helicopter  service 
between  city  centers  and  outlying  airports 
can  do  much  to  ea^se  urban  traffic  congestion. 

Helicopters,  capable  of  vertical  flight, 
have  opened  a  new  vista  of  a;r  transpor- 
tatloii.  They  offer  a  means  of  rapid  ac- 
cess to  city  centers,  avoiding  the  conges- 
tion and  wasted  time  of  surface  travel. 

The  need  for  a  coordinated  air  trans- 
portation .system  has  long  been  recog- 
nized Proper  planning  and  administra- 
tion should  enable  passengers  and  cargo 
to  move  from  one  carrier  to  another 
without  significant  de^ay.  The  major  re- 
quirement is  for  improvement  of  service 
to  travelers  between  close  major  metro- 
politan areas,  city  centers  and  outlying 
communities,  particularly  airports. 

In  .spite  of  the  financial  problems  that 
face  helicopter  carriers,  they  are  making 
substantial  contributions  to  the  national 
air  transportation  system. 

This  IS  possible  largely  because  of  the 
important  technical  and  development 
work  that  was  carried  out  m  prior  years 
in  collaboration  with  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  under  a  policy  of  Federal 
support. 

However,  there  is  good  rea-son  to  sub- 
mit that  these  carriers  should  not  be 
compelled  to  carry  out  their  present 
function.s— as  to  the  importance  of  which 
there  b  no  disagreement  among  knowl- 
edgeable people — under  the  economic 
stress  and  limitations  that  have  unfor- 


tunately been  imposed  on  them,  as  op- 
posed to  other  forms  of  air  transporta- 
tion. 

For  example,  helicopter  service  con- 
necting the  centers  of  Washington  and 
Baltimore  with  Dulles,  Friendship,  and 
National  Airports  would  do  much  to 
eliminate  the  expensive  delays  that  are 
now  almost  inevitable  for  the  traveling 
public,  as  well  as  the  airlines — both  on 
the  ground  and  In  the  air. 

Such  services  would  make  better  use 
of  the  large  Government  and  industry  in- 
vestment already  represented  at  Dulles. 
It  would  permit  travelers  to  ta^e  full 
advantage  of  the  fine  facilities  at  Dulles. 
It  would  also  enhance  the  central  loca- 
tion of  National. 

Overflying  surface  congestion,  hell- 
copters  save  VEiluable  time.  They  serve 
the  needs  of  originating,  terminating, 
and  connecting  passengers. 

The  problem  of  getting  to  and  from 
city  center  centers  to  outlying  areas — 
the  most  frustrating  problem  of  the  en- 
tire transportation  system — should  be 
eliminated. 

The  irony  of  the  present  air  trans- 
portation system  is  that  as  jets  decrease 
air  time,  surface  time  to  tuid  from  air- 
ports grows  more  difBcult  and  time  con- 
suming. Serious  as  the  situation  is  now. 
It  will  become  even  more  critical  and 
more  of  an  intolerable  contradiction. 

The  helicopter  concept  is  desperately 
needed  in  the  North  and  East — and 
other  large  metropolitan  areas.  It  cer- 
tainly could  be  used  in  the  Texas  cities 
of  Houston  Euid  Ssn  Antonio  and  the 
Fort  Worth-Dallas  area. 

This  Is  a  growing  and  apparent  need 
tmd  I  feel  that  Congress  ought  to  face  up 
to  it  now. 

Efforts  to  resolve  these  diflaculties 
must  be  undertaken  on  a  larger  and 
more  expansive  scale,  as  our  national 
economy  permits. 


THE  USE  OF  FORCE 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
authorization  to  lise  force  granted  by  the 
United  Nations  to  Great  Britain  in  the 
present  Rhodesia  showdown  is  a  cause 
for  concern  as  evidenced  by  the  following 
two  editorials  from  two  of  this  Nation's 
leading  newspapers. 

The  distortion  of  the  meaning  of  the 
threat  to  peace  mandate  contained  in 
chapter  VII  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  opens  up  a  whole  new  area  in 
which  the  internal  affairs  of  individ- 
ual nations  can  be  dictated  by  the  world 
body  if  conditions  are  not  to  the  liking 
of  a  coterie  of  its  members.  One  can 
well  remember  the  warning  of  the  late 
Dag  Hammarskjold  that  the  settlement 
of  the  Katanga  affair  was  "an  internal 
political  problem  to  which  the  United 
Nations  as  an  organization  obviously 
cannot  be  a  party."     The  United  Na- 


tions did  not  heed  the  warning  of  Ham- 
marskjold, and  the  ensuing  chaos  is  now 
a  matter  of  history. 

If  the  United  Nations  is  to  have  the 
confidence  of  fairmlnded  men  of  all  na- 
tions, its  use  of  Inconsistent  and  arbi- 
trary policies  must  be  eliminated. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
the  two  editorials  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  the  Chicago  Tribime  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

[Prom  the  Chicago  (HI.)  Trtbxine, 

Apr.  12,  1966] 

Bkttain  Resorts  to  Poeos 

A  last  minute  United  Nations  resolution 
has  given  the  British  government  the  au- 
thority— or  more  realistically  the  excuse- 
to  do  what  It  dared  not  do  on  Its  own.  Act- 
ing under  this  resolution,  a  British  frigate 
has  Intercepted  and  diverted  the  Greek  tanlc- 
er  Manuela,  which  was  headed  for  Portu- 
guese Mozambique  with  a  cargo  of  oil  be- 
lieved destined  for  Rhodesia  In  disregard  of 
the  embargo  Imposed  by  Britain. 

It  had  become  clear  that  without  force, 
the  Wilson  government  would  probably  be 
unable  to  carry  out  Its  promise  to  put  down 
the  white  "rebellion"  in  Rhodesia;  yet  the 
British  electorate  Is  overwhelmingly  opposed 
to  the  use  of  force.  By  watting  until  after 
the  election  and  then  pushing  the  respon- 
sibility off  on  the  U.N.,  at  least  on  paper, 
Mr.  Wilson  Is  spared  some  of  the  pain  of 
admitting  failure. 

The  U.N.  resolution  was  purposefully  de- 
layed, by  a  good  many  left-leaning  Africans 
and  others,  Including  the  president  of  the 
security  council,  Mr.  Kelta  of  Mall,  In  the 
apparent  hope  that  the  delay  would  make 
possible  a  much  stronger  resolution  calling 
for  the  use  of  force  against  Rhodesia  Itself. 

The  chief  b«w;ker  of  the  resolution,  aside 
from  Britain,  was  the  United  States,  of  all 
countries.  As  early  as  1776  the  Continental 
Congress  proclaimed  the  rights  of  neutrals 
on  the  high  seas,  In  what  is  known  as  the 
Plan  of  1776,  and  It  was  In  large  part  to 
defend  these  rights  that  this  country  went 
to  war  In  1812  and  again  In  1917.  Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg  admitted  that  It  was  "a  hard 
decision"  to  back  the  resolution  in  the  light 
of  our  own  history,  but  said  that  conditions 
are  different. 

If  conditions  are  different,  it  is  only  be- 
cause the  United  Nations  has  assumed  the 
role  of  rewriting  International  law — and  re- 
writing it,  Ironically  enough,  so  as  to  erode 
the  protection  to  minorities  and  small  groups 
which  is  the  very  basis  of  all  law. 

Thus  freedom  of  the  seas  becomes  a  dead 
letter  for  those  who  are  In  the  unfortunate 
minority  In  the  United  Nations.  It  remains 
the  right  of  that  self-seeking  majority,  in- 
different to  Justice  or  principle,  which  would 
continue  sending  supplies  to  Castro's  Cuba 
or  to  North  Vietnam,  and  of  our  own  offl- 
clals  who  Ignore  the  Russian  trawlers  which 
are  steadily  and  irrevocably  depleting  the 
fishing  waters  Just  outside  the  three-mile 
limit  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  goes  shopping  for 
"threats  to  tlie  peace"  In  a  nation  thousands 
of  miles  away  from  this  country,  allied  with 
us  In  two  world  wars,  and  with  which  we 
have  never  exchanged  a  shot.  It  Ignores  the 
underground  Russian  missiles  reported  In 
Cuba  by  refugees,  and  turns  the  other  cheek 
when  Castro  turns  off  the  water  supply  to 
Ouantanamo.  In  the  kingdom  of  the  blind. 
the  one-eyed  man  is  truly  king. 
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[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (CalU.)  Times,  Apr  IS. 

19661 

Rhodbsia:   a  Dtjbiotts  Peecedbnt 

Actions  often  speak  louder  than  words  but. 

like  words,  actions  too  can  mislead,  distort  or 

seem  to  Imply  more  than  they  were  Intended 

to  do.    This  certainly  would  appear  to  be  the 


case  In  the  current  high  seas  drama  featuring 
the  U.N.  Security  Council,  the  British  navy, 
and  the  oil  tankers  bound  for  Belra  In  Portu- 
guese Mozambique. 

The  final  destination  for  the  oil  carried  by 
the  tankers  Is  Rhodesia,  whose  white-rule 
government  last  November  unilaterally  de- 
clared the  colony  Independent  from  Britain. 
The  oil  Is  Important,  though  more  sym- 
bolically than  economically,  because  Britain 
U  trying  to  force  the  regime  of  Prime  Minis- 
ter Ian  Smith  to  return  to  the  fold.  Eco- 
nomic sanctions  have  been  Britain's  chief 
weapon  to  this  end  for  the  last  five  months. 

Up  to  now  Britain  has  sought  to  handle  the 
Rhodeslan  situation  largely  by  herself. 
Trade  has  been  cut  off,  assets  frozen,  credit 
suspended.  The  British  government  had 
realistically  anticipated  that  It  might  be  a 
full  year  before  the  economic  squeeze  on 
Bbodesla  brought  the  desired  results. 

Britain's  patience,  however,  has  not  been 
matched  In  black  Africa,  where  emotionalism 
on  the  Rhodesia  issue  is  intense. 

President  Julius  Nyerere  of  Tanzania 
typified  the  sentiments  of  African  spokesmen 
when  he  wrote  recently  that  the  continued 
existence  of  the  Smith  regime  constitutes  an 
advance  "by  the  forces  of  racialism,  fascism 
and  .  .  .  colonialism  ...  a  step  backward 
in  the  drive  for  African  freedom." 

What  the  Africans  want  Is  quick  military 
action  against  Rhodesia,  to  topple  the  white 
government  and  bring  about  rule  by  the 
country's  4  million  blacks.  They  are  pre- 
pared to  fight  to  the  last  Englishman  to 
achieve  this  end.  And,  Nyerere  has  written. 
If  Britain  won't  do  the  Job  then  the  Africans 
win,  presumably  through  Communist-sup- 
ported guerrilla  warfare. 

Britain  has  no  Intention  of  using  military 
force  against  Rhodesia.  But.  confronted 
with  ever  more  shrill  African  demands  for 
action,  Britain  apparently  felt  it  had  to  move 
more  vigorously  In  its  policy  of  sanctions. 
This  Is  why  Prime  Minister  Wilson  took  the 
drastic  step  of  going  to  the  Security  Council 
and  Internationalizing  what  so  far  had  been 
essentially  a  British-Rhodesia  affair. 

Britain's  recourse  to  the  United  Nations 
thus  was  prompted  as  much  by  a  wish  to 
circumvent  the  extremists  as  anything  else. 
But  the  trouble  is  that  In  doing  this  Britain 
not  only  Jeopardized  Its  own  control  over 
the  trend  of  events.  It  also  may  have  been 
the  unwitting  Instigator  of  a  dangerous 
precedent. 

The  Security  Council  acted,  in  the  oil 
tanker  case,  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  Char- 
ter, which  deals  with  threats  to  peace.  But 
was  there  Indeed  any  pressing  threat  to  peace 
Involved?  Or  was  the  Coiuacil  resolution, 
asked  by  Britain  and  supported  by  the  United 
States,  chiefly  a  concession  to  expediency? 
And  what  future  expediencies  might  result 
In  similar  Council  action,  prompted  by  the 
less  responsible  states,  against  the  interests 
of  other  nations,  great  or  small? 

An  irony  in  tWs  disturbing  business  is 
that  the  Belra-bound  tankers  at  Issue  really 
don't  seem  that  important.  Oil  has,  after 
aU.  been  moving  into  Rhodesia  overland  from 
South  Africa  and  Mozambique  all  throtigh 
the  embargo.  Sealing  Belra  Isn't  going  to 
stop  this  flow. 

It  Isn't  going  to  stop  African  demands  for 
militant  action  against  Rhodesia,  either.  In 
going  to  the  Security  Council  Britain,  at 
'>e«t,  may  have  bought  some  more  time  for 
Its  pressures  on  Rhodesia  to  work.  The 
price  It  paid,  however,  could  turn  out  to  be 
excessive. 


FEDERAL  MINIMUM  WAGE 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
juianimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
iTom  California  [Mr.  Bob  WasoN]  may 
Mtend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Impact  of  KM.  13712,  the  wage-hour 
bill,  will  have  a  highly  adverse  effect  on 
retailers  and  their  employees,  for  it  can 
only  increase  prices  and  fan  the  already 
rampant  inflation. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  message  to 
the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  in 
January  1965,  proposed  a  broad  program 
on  labor  legislation.  Included  in  this 
program  was  a  recommendation  to  Con- 
gress that  the  Federal  minimum  wages 
should  be  Increased,  and  the  coverage  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  as 
amended  in  1961,  should  be  extended.  In 
doing  so,  the  President  made  no  specific 
recommendation  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage.  He  left  that  for  Congress  to  de- 
termine, but  he  warned  that  Congress 
should  consider  carefully  the  effects  of 
higher  minimum  wage  rates  on  the  in- 
come of  those  employed  and  also  on  costs 
and  prices  and  on  job  opportunities — 
particularly  for  the  flood  of  teenagers 
then  entering  our  labor  force.  At  the 
time  that  this  proposal  was  made,  our 
coimtry  was  enjoying  a  healthy,  prosper- 
ous, and  a  stable  economy. 

The  condition  of  our  economy  now  Is 
quite  different  from  what  It  was  in  Janu- 
ary 1965.  With  the  step-up  of  the  mili- 
tary actions  in  Vietnam  there  exists  cur- 
rently a  serious  threat  of  nm-away  infla- 
tion. Wholesale  prices  have  risen  stead- 
ily as  htis  the  consumer  price  index 
While  the  appeal  at  the  present  time  to 
business  and  labor  is  self-control  and 
conservatism  in  their  price  and  wage 
policies,  we  are  confronted  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  increased  taxation  to  curb  the 
present  inflationary  trends  and  we  have 
over  our  heads  the  possible  necessity  of 
Federal  price  and  wage  controls  for  all 
business.  In  view  of  these  factors,  I 
cannot  see  the  logic,  at  this  time,  of  In- 
creasing Federal  minimum  wages  and 
the  broad  extension  of  coverage  to  other 
employers  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  Such  action  would  contribute 
further  to  the  rapidly  growing  infla- 
tionary trends. 

In  my  opinion  the  passage  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill,  H.R.  13712,  would  be 
highly  Inflationary  and  greatly  exceed 
the  price-wage  guidelines  established  by 
the  administration.  While  H.R.  13712 
proposes  a  less  drastic  Increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  than  that  contained  in 
H.R,  10518  reported  out  by  the  House  La- 
bor Committee  in  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, its  effect  on  our  economy  would 
still  be  highly  Inflationary;  would  result 
in  Increases  In  prices  to  consumers,  and 
would  result  In  a  reduction  of  employ- 
ment. Its  only  justification  for  passage 
wou'd  be  to  fulfill  the  promise  made  to 
labor  unions  in  the  November  1965  elec- 
tions. 

My  concern  is  partlctilarly  for  the  re- 
tail and  service  trades,  which  were 
brought  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  only  by  the  1961  amendments. 
Those  retail  enterprises  with  an  annual 
sales  volume  of  $1  million  or  more 
which  were  covered  by  the  1961  amend- 


ments have  already  experienced  a  25- 
percent  Increase  In  the  Federal  minimum 
from  September  1964  to  September  1965. 

To  impose  upon  these  retail  enter- 
prises another  15  cents  per  hour  increase 
in  February  1967  and  an  additional  20 
cents  per  hour  increase  over  that  date  in 
February  1968,  would  represent  an  over- 
all increase  of  28  percent  over  and  above 
the  present  $1.25  per  hour  mirilmum 
wage.  Such  an  increase  is  nearly  9  times 
the  3.2  celling  which  administration 
economists  have  urged  as  being  necessary 
to  check  inflationary  pressures. 

In  effect,  if  H.R.  13712  is  enacted  in 
its  present  form,  presently  covered  retail 
enterprises  would  have  been  subjected  to 
a  60-percent  Increase  in  their  base  or 
starting  wage  for  marginal  emploj^ees  in 
approximately  3\'^  years.  Such  a  dras- 
tic increase  cannot  be  absorbed  out  of 
profits,  but  would  have  to  be  passed  on 
in  the  form  of  higher  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer and  in  a  reduction  of  employment. 

H.R.  13712  proposes  extension  of  cov- 
erage to  retail  and  service  enterprises  do- 
ing $500,000  or  more  sales  volume  per 
year  beginning  February  1,  1967.  This 
coverage  would  be  lowered  to  include  re- 
tail enterprises  doing  $250,000  or  more 
beginning  February  1.  1969. 

The  minimum  wage  for  these  newly 
covered  establishments  starting  at  $1 
per  hoiu-  would  increase  on  an  armual 
basis  of  15  cents  per  hour  per  year  until 
a  $1.60  per  hour  minimum  is  reached  in 
5  years,  representing  a  60-percent  In- 
crease on  their  base  starting  wages  in  a 
short  period  of  time.  This  would  place 
an  undue  and  unwarranted  requirement 
on  these  small  enterprises.  They  could 
not  absorb  a  15-cent  annual  increase 
each  year,  and  certainly  not  a  60-per- 
cent increase  within  5  years.  Again, 
they  would  have  to  pass  this  Increase  on 
to  the  consumer  to  the  extent  that  they 
can.  With  the  competition  facing  these 
small  enterprises  particularly  from  mass 
merchandisers,  many  would  not  be  able 
to  do  this  and  would  be  forced  to  close 
their  doors. 

These  increases  both  for  the  presently 
covered  retail  enterprises  and  those  new 
ones  to  be  covered  under  this  bill  repre- 
sent more  drastic  escalation  In  minimum 
wage  rates  than  was  proposed  by  the  1961 
amendments.  As  you  all  know,  those  re- 
tail enterprises  covered  for  the  first  time 
by  the  1961  amendments  which  estab- 
lished a  minimum  of  $1  per  hour  were 
given  3  years  to  absorb  the  $1  minimum 
before  the  rate  was  stepped  up  to  $1.15 
per  hour  and  in  the  following  year  to 
$1  25.  So  in  my  opinion,  the  minimum 
rates  which  would  be  imposed  on  retail- 
ing are  unduly  high,  and  escalator  pro- 
visions are  unduly  brief,  severe,  and  im- 
realistic. 

Ef'f'ECT    ON    PUCSS 

As  previously  pointed  out,  wholesale 
prices  have  risen  sharply.  Many  manu- 
facturers and  wholesalers  subject  to  a 
$1  40  per  hour  minlmimi  and  $160  in 
1968  will  not  be  able  to  absorb  this  in- 
crease out  of  the  present  operating  rev- 
enues. They  will  have  to  Increase  their 
prices  to  retailers  who  in  turn  would  have 
to  pass  these  prices  on  to  the  consumer 
at  their  regular  currently  established 
mark-on.    In    addition,    the    retailers 
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themselves  would  have  U3  drastically  in- 
crease their  own  pnces  further  in  order 
to  absorb  the  heavy  additional  payroll 
expense  mvolved. 

InlormatJon  which  has  come  to  my  at- 
ter.tion  from  retailers,  and  particularly 
department  stores  and  women's  specialty 
stores,  indicates  that  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer would  have  to  be  mcrea^d  by  5  to 
10  percent,  and  in  some  iii.stances  more 
m  order  to  absorb  the  added  payroll  ex- 
pense which  would  be  imposed 

This  again,  greatly  exceeds  the  admln- 
istrations  price-wage  objectives  and 
would  lower  the  purchasing  value  of  the 
consumer's  dollar. 

In  a  competitive  market  such  &s  retail- 
ing, many  smaller  stores  in  smaller  com- 
munities would  not  be  able  to  increase 
prices  to  the  extent  necessary  and  would 
be  forced  out  of  business. 

I  can  conceive,  for  example,  just  taken 
out  of  the  air,  that  In  a  business  such  as 
the  greeting  card  business,  the  5-  and  10- 
cent  card  would  disappear  and  be  re- 
placed with  2C-  or  25 -cent  cards  as  the 
minimum  price  which  an  individual 
would  have  to  pay  to  express  his  well 
wishes  to  a  relative  or  to  a  friend 

The  charge  for  many  services  upon 
which  the  public  relies  has  already  ri^en 
sharply  over  the  last  4  or  5  years.  To 
impose  a  $1.40  minim lim  and  then  a 
$1  60  minimum  would  cause  the  charges 
for  these  services  to  be  Increased  again. 
This  would  apply  to  haircuts,  beauty 
salons,  dry  cleaning,  laundries,  and 
many  other  basic  services 

IMPACT    ON    PAYROLL 

The  Impact  on  payroll  expenses  for  the 
retail  and  service  trades  resulting  from 
the  Imposition  of  the  proposed  mtnl- 
mums  contained  In  this  bill  would  'oe 
drastic  It  must  be  remembered  here 
that  It  is  not  only  the  wages  f-or  the  mar- 
ginal employee,  to  bring  them  up  to  the 
new  minimum  is  involved  but  all  wages 
will  be  affected  including  those  earning 
above  the  present  minimum  wage  It  Is 
impractical  to  raise  the  wage  of  a  new, 
inexperienced  or  marginal  worker  by  15 
or  35  cents  per  hour  by  1965  without  pro- 
viding comparable  wage  Increases  to 
those  earning  above  the  mlrJraum. 
Sound  business  requires  the  mainte- 
nance of  established  wage  differentials 
based  upon  skill,  experience,  and  pro- 
ductivity and  this  spills  over  to  the  first 
and  second  level  of  supervising  em- 
ployees. 

Too  often  the  proponents  of  Federal 
minimum  wages  talk  and  think  solely  in 
the  terms  of  the  marginal  employee  at 
the  minimum  rate,  and  pay  little,  if  any. 
heed  to  the  Impact  on  the  entire  wage 
structure.  Even  the  information  col- 
lected annually  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  does  not  fully  or  accurately  reflect 
the  full  added  payroll  cost  involved  when 
the  minimum  wage  is  Increased. 

Studies  made  among  retail  depart- 
ment and  specialty  stores  based  upon 
fiscal  1964  payroll  expense  which  have 
come  to  my  attention  indicate  that  to 
go  to  $1,50  per  hour  minimum  would 
have  involved  a  4.8-percent  increase  In 
gross  payroll  and  another  3.6  percent  to 
mamuin  established  wage  differentials 
or  a  total  Increase  of  8  4  percent  Un- 
der  a   $1  60   minimum   a    direct    payroll 


increase  to  bring  employees  up  to  this 
minimum  would  approximate  7Vi  per- 
cent of  present  payroll.  Added  to  this 
would  be  another  4.8-percent  Increase  to 
maintain  wage  differentials  or  a  total 
increase  of  12.3  percent.  Again  these 
increases  greatly  exceed  the  3.2-percent 
wage  criteria  of  the  administration  to 
ciirb  Inflation. 

I  point  out  that  these  estimated  In- 
creases do  not  Include  or  measure  the 
impact  of  compulsory  cost  increases  such 
as  workmen's  compensation,  imemploy- 
ment  Insurance  benefits,  or  the  increase 
in  both  the  salary  base  and  tax  rates  of 
social  security  which  the  employer  must 
bear.  Neither  do  these  Increases  Include 
nor  reflect  the  added  expense  which 
would  be  incurred  in  nonwage  beneflts 
so-called  fringe  beneflts  which  have  al- 
ready increased  rapidly  In  the  retail  and 
service  trades.  Again,  to  the  extent  that 
these  direct  and  nondlrect  costs  are 
increased,  there  will  be  further  pressure 
for  higher  retail  prices  to  the  consumer 
and  fewer  man-hours  of  employment 
where  reduction  In  employee  staff  Is  vital 
for  survival. 

EMPLOTMCNT 

I  think  It  is  self-evident  that  the  im- 
position   of    higher    Federal    minimum 
wages    and    extension    of    coverage    to 
smaller  retailers  at  this  time  would  re- 
sult in  a  substantial  reduction  of  em- 
plosTnent.    'With  only  a  few  exceptions, 
retailers  who  have  contacted  me  indi- 
cate that  they  would  have  to  drastically 
reduce  the  number  of  their  present  em- 
ployees and  to  place  some  of  the  remain- 
ing full-time  employees  on  a  short-hour 
workweek  in  order  to  absorb  part  of  the 
additional  payroll  expense  which  would 
be  incurred.    Many  of  these  stores  have 
had     to     curtail     full-time     employees 
through    attrition    and    other    means 
and  resort  to  the  greater  use  of  part- 
time  employees  to  meet  the  $1.25  per 
hour  minimum  imposed  as  of  September 
3,  1965.    Again,  information  which  has 
come  to  my  attention  from  those  re- 
tailers who  will  be  newly  covered  as  of 
February    1.    1967,   Indicate    that   they 
would   have   to  reduce  their   employee 
staff  about  14  to  15  percent.    A  similar 
reduction  of  employment  can  be  antici- 
pated among  smaller  retailers  who  would 
come  under  the  act  on  February  1,  1969. 
For  retail  enterprises  presently  cov- 
ered and  doing  from  $1  million  to  $10 
million  annual  volume,  a  reduction  of 
staff  of  approximately  9  percent  has  been 
forecast.     Even  the  large  retail  giants 
at  a  $1.60  per  hour  rate,  would  be  forced 
to  lay-off  a  substantial  number  of  em- 
ployees.    Heretofore  these  large   retail 
enterprises  have  been  able  to  absorb  the 
minimum  wages  imposed   by  the   1961 
amendments  by  eliminating  unessential 
jobs  and  through  the  greater  utilization 
of   short-hour   or  part-time   employees 
plus    casual    or    contingent    employees 
called  in  on  a  daily  basis  as  needed. 

In  a  tight  labor  market,  which  we  are 
currently  experiencing  In  our  economy, 
such  a  reduction  in  employment  would 
not  seem  very  important,  and  it  could  be 
assumed  that  employees  affected  could 
find  jobs  elsewhere.  However,  it  is  most 
important  to  remember  that  the  em- 
ployees who  would  lose  their  Jobs  would 


be  the  elderly  and  the  older  workers  or 
the  inexperienced  or  marginal  employee 
whose  skills  and  productivity  would  not 
justify  a  higher  minimum  hourly  rate. 

These  are  the  very  employees  which 
the  purpose  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  is  designed  to  protect.  With  their 
limited  skills  and  low  productivity,  Jt 
would  be  extremely  difficult  for  them  to 
find  other  employment,  in  spite  of  the 
retraining  programs  which  are  being 
sponsored  by  the  administration.  These 
higher  minimum  wages  would  also  close 
the  employment  door  on  the  youthful 
members  of  our  society  who  are  already 
finding  it  difficult  to  obtain  gainful  work 

So.  If  H.R.  13712  is  enacted  as  pro- 
posed, it  will  create  the  very  situations 
which  the  President  warned  should  be 
avoided;  namely,  undue  increase  in  con- 
sumer prices  and  employee  wages  greatly 
exceeding  the  price-wage  guidelines 
which  the  administration  has  estab- 
lished; Job  opportunities  will  be  dras- 
tically curtailed  particularly  in  those 
areas  where  there  is  the  greatest  need 
of  assistance;  and  unemployment  will 
rise  for  those  individuals  engaged  in  the 
distributive  and  service  trades.  Time  does 
not  permit  me  to  mention  other  features 
of  HJR.  13712  which  I  beUeve  are  inad- 
visable. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  I  think  that  the  passage 
of  H.R.  13712  as  proposed  would  be  highly 
Inflationary  at  this  time  and  is  Inadvis- 
able and  unwarranted.  I  believe  it  would 
force  out  of  business  many  small  retailers 
and  service  establishments.  It  would 
have  a  serious  impact  on  store  profits  and 
thereby  the  ability  of  the  retail  industry 
to  expand  to  meet  the  increasing  shop- 
ping needs  of  a  rapidly  growing  popula- 
tion. It  wotild  have  a  direct  and  adverse 
effect  on  the  Government's  tax  revenues 
resulting  from  substantially  lower  profits 
and  the  liquidation  of  many  small  busi- 
nesses. Considering  the  present  state  of 
our  economy,  I  strongly  urge  that  this  is 
not  the  time  to  increase  the  Federal  min- 
imum wage  or  to  extend  coverage  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1961. 
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CONSERVATION— DEPARTMENT    OP 
INTERIOR  OPPOSES  H.R.  13313 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Ci.Evn.ANi)] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  HJl. 
13313,  which  was  scheduled  for  action  to- 
day but  was  removed  from  the  suspen- 
sion calendar,  has  attracted  growing  op- 
position among  conservation  groups  and 
Members  of  Congress  since  its  rapid  pas- 
sage through  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  bill,  by  proposing  to  exempt  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  from  having  to  collect 
admission  fees  to  recreational  sites  on  its 
projects.  Is  a  direct  threat  to  the  integrity 
of  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 


on  which  the  future  development  and  ac- 
quisition of  recreational  sites  depend. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  the  seven  other 
Federal  land-managing  agencies  which 
must  collect  these  modest  charges. 

It  would  set  a  dangerous  precedent  on 
which  further  exemptions  could  be 
sought  and  justified  in  the  future. 

The  land  and  water  conservation  fund, 
still  in  its  infancy,  relies  heavily  on  these 
fees  as  a  source  of  revenue  with  which  to 
pay  for  Improved  facilities  to  meet  the 
growing  public  demand  for  outdoor  re- 
creation. Currently,  70  percent  of  the 
fund  is  allocated  to  help  the  hard-pressed 
States  develop  their  own  programs. 

One  of  the  best  statements  of  opposi- 
tion to  this  legislation  appears  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Harry  R.  An- 
derson, Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Public  "Works 
Committee,  which  considered  H.R.  13313. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it.  The 
subject  is  stUl  very  much  before  us.  The 
Rules  Committee  has  scheduled  a  hearing 
on  it  Wednesday. 

I  also  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
supplemental  views,  which  I  filed  with 
the  committee  report  on  H.R.  13313,  In 
which  further  information  is  set  forth. 

The  text  of  the  letter  frcMn  the  Interior 
Department  follows: 
vs.  Depabtment  or  ths  Intkricmi, 

Omcx  or  the  Secebtakt, 

May  14,  196€. 
Hon.  George  H.  Faixon, 
CKairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  0/  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Chairman:  On  April  26  this 
Department  submitted  a  report  on  HJl  13313 
and  H.R.  13412.  Identical  bills.  "To  amend  the 
Hlver  and  Harbor  Act  of  1965  to  prohibit 
certain  fees  being  charged  In  connection  with 
projects  for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
other  purposes."  We  strongly  recommend 
that  the  bill  not  be  enacted. 

Your  Committee  has  now  reported  an 
amended  version  of  H.R.  13313  which  reads 
-  follows: 
Sec.  315.  No  fee  or  charge  shaU  be  col- 
lected or  received  under  authority  of  the 
Und  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  for  entrance,  admission,  or  access  to 
tlie  project  area  (Including  the  waters),  or 
for  the  use  of  minimum  recreational  facul- 
ties as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  at  such  project  area,  of  any  project 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
acung  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers." 

While  your  Committee  has  not  requested 
tte  views  of  this  Department  on  the  revised 
am.  we  wish  to  make  our  position  known 
w  you  because  the  legislation  U  of  major 
importance  to  this  Department. 

We  strongly  recommend  against  enactment 
Of  the  bill  as  reported.  The  practical  effect 
or  this  bill  would  be  almost  identical  to  that 
or  the  bill  as  introduced:  namely,  to  pro- 
nibit  the  charging  of  Federal  recreation  fees 
under  authority  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fimd  Act  of  1965  at  any  project 
administered  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
mrance  and  admission  fees  would  be  spe- 
cmcally  prohibited.  User  fees  could  be 
"larged  only  for  facilities  other  than  "mini- 
mum recreational  facilities  as  determined  by 
*■  Secretary  of  the  Army."  Since  practically 
or  the  recreational  faclUtles  at  Corps  of 
i^iglneers  projects  are  classified  as  minimum, 

Mn'      ^^'  "^'"  ^*«8  could  be  charged  If  this 
oui  were  enacted. 

Thus,  the  Ave  basic  points  made  In  our 
previous  report  would  apply  equally  to  the 
jmended  version.  In  that  report  we  stated 
"wi  the  bni  would  substantially  alter  the 
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foUowlng  policies  and  principles  established 
by  the  Congress : 

1.  The  pay-as-you-go  concept  for  carrying 
out  a  program  aimed  at  meeting  the  IncreajB- 
Ing  needs  of  our  growing  popxilatlon  for  more 
and  imjaxDved  outdoor  recreation  areas  and 
f&ciutles. 

2.  U»er  charges  should  be  Instituted  by 
Federal  agencies  where  appropriate. 

3.  The  Congress  Intended  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  be  a  full  participant  In  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Program 
along  with  other  land  managing  agencies. 

4.  Recognition  of  recreation,  and  enhance- 
ment ot  fish  and  wUdllfe,  as  major  purpoeee 
in  multiple-purpose  development  of  the 
Nation's  water  resources  and  allocation  of 
costs  to  these  purpoees  would  be  sevm-ely 
Umlted. 

6.  All  Fund  revenues  are  needed  to  help 
pay  for  new  recreation  areas  recently  au- 
thorized by  Congress. 

The  reasoning  behind  each  of  these  points 
Is  fully  explained  In  the  previous  report. 

In  addition  to  reiterating  these  reasons 
for  opposing  this  legislation,  I  should  like 
to  emphasize  the  following  f>olnt8: 

First,  we  believe  it  would  be  illogical  and 
unwise  to  apply  criteria  to  the  charging  of 
fees  at  Corps  reservoirs  that  are  different 
from  those  applicable  to  Federal  recreation 
areas  and  facilities  administered  by  other 
agencies.  The  physical  situation  at  Corps 
reservoirs  Is  similar  to  that  of  National  For- 
ests with  respect  to  the  charging  of  fees  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act.  In  both  Instances, 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
prohibits  the  charging  of  entrance  or  admis- 
sion fees  to  the  project  or  the  forest  as  a 
whole  because  the  whole  Is  not  administered 
primarily  for  recreation.  It  does,  however, 
permit  the  charging  of  such  fees  at  specific 
areas  within  the  project  or  forest  where  rec- 
reation facilities  have  been  provided  at  Fed- 
eral expense  and  are  Federally  administered. 
The  system  has  proved  feasible  on  the  Na- 
tional Forest  and  would.  In  our  Judgment,  be 
equally  feasible  on  Corps  of  Engineers  proj- 
ects. 

Secondly,  the  prohibition  in  the  pending 
bill  against  any  entrance  or  admission  fee 
means  that  the  annual  Federal  Recreation 
Entrance  Permit  would  not  be  applicable  at 
any  Corps  of  Engineers  project.  This  would 
reduce  the  number  of  sites  where  the  annual 
permit  U  appUcable  by  some  3.000,  thus  re- 
ducing substantially  the  Income  that  can  be 
expected  from  sale  of  this  permit 

The  precedent  that  would  be  established 
If  this  bin  were  enacted  would  be  most  un- 
fortunate. If  the  Corps  of  Engineers  projects 
are,  for  all  practical  purposes,  removed  from 
the  fee  category,  it  would  then  be  argued  that 
similar  exemption  should  be  granted  to  TVA 
and  Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects,  then  to 
National  Forests  and  National  Parks.  Such 
exemptions  would  thus  destroy  completely 
the  fee  concept  adopted  by  the  Congress 
after  extensive  consideration  less  than  two 
years  ago. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
It  concurs  In  the  views  expressed  in  this  re- 
port and  that  there  is  no  objection  to  its 
presentation  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harbt  R.  Anderson, 
Acting  Secretary  o/  the  Interior. 


ADMINISTRATION  ACTION  NEEDED 
IN  FACE  OF  COMMUNIST  PLANS 
IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramir)  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1966 
Communist  Trlcontinental  Conference 
held  in  Havana  last  January  made  it 
crystal  clear  that  the  subversion  of  free 
nations  in  this  hemisphere  is  and  con- 
tinues to  be  the  goal  of  IntemationaJ 
communism. 

To  date,  the  administration  has  failed 
to  come  forward  with  any  plan  or  pro- 
gram to  thwart  the  Communists'  an- 
nounced efforts  to  step  up  their  "wars 
of  Uberation"  in  Latin  America.  In- 
deed, the  Great  Society  has  distin- 
guished itself  by  its  total  lack  of  any 
meaningful  program  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  Communist  aggression  in  Latin 
America. 

The  Task  Force  on  Latin  America  of 
the  Republican  Policy  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  proposed 
five  concrete  steps  to  meet  the  tlireat 
presented  to  the  hemisphere  by  the  Tri- 
continental  Conference. 

Following  is  the  statement  of  the  Re- 
publican  Task  Force  on  Latin  America 
which  I  urgently  recommend  to  the 
Members  of  this  body: 
AnMimsTKATioN  Action  Needed  in  Pace  or 
Communist  Plans  in  Latin  America 
The  Co-chairmen  of  the  House  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Latin  America.  Congressmen 
BRADroRD  Morse,  Republican,  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Donald  Romsteld,  Republican,  of 
niinois,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Task  Force 
Subcommittee  on  Subversion.  William  C. 
Cramer,  Republican,  of  Florida,  today  called 
on  President  Johnson  for  action  against  the 
subversive  plans  and  goals  of  the  organiza- 
tion established  by  the  January  Tri-ConU- 
nental  Oonference  held  in  Havana,  Cube. 
That  Conference,  attended  by  CommvmUt 
delegations  from  82  countries  throughout  the 
world,  including  Red  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  Joined  In  unanimous  declarations 
calling  for  "armed  batUe"  and  'liberation 
wars"  in  a  number  of  Central  and  South 
American  countries. 

Representatives  Morse.  Rumseelo,  and 
Cramer  Stated  "We  urge  the  AdmlnlstraOon 
to  meet  the  threat  of  the  new  Communist 
subversive  activities  headquarters  now 
established  in  Havana. 

"We  believe,  with  the  Republican  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  that  'there  is  little  evi- 
dence thus  far,  that  the  1966  Communist 
Trl-Contlnental  Conference  held  in  Havana, 
last  January,  has  sufflclenUy  alerted  the  Ad- 
ministration to  the  continuing  and  growing 
danger  of  Communist  "wars  of  national  liber- 
ation" In  the  Western  Hemisphere.' 

"The  Conference,  which  was  sponsored  by 
the  Conamunlst  Afro-Asian  Peoples  Organi- 
zation, included  delegations  from  80  nations 
in  Latin  America,  Asia  and  Africa.  These 
delegations  Included  not  only  non-govern- 
ment delegates  representing  political  parties 
and  leftist  groups,  but  government  officials 
from  some  participating  nations  as  well, 

"According  to  the  delegate  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  purpose  of  the  Conference  was  'to 
promote  In  every  conceivable  way  the  tmlty 
of  anU-lmperlallst  forces  of  the  three  conti- 
nents, so  as  to  unfold  on  a  still  greater  scale 
our  common  struggle  against  Impertallam. 
colonialism,  and  neo-colonlalism,  headed  bj 
the  U.S,  capitallsU  ' 

"To  achieve  thu  goal  the  final  declaration 
of  the  Havana  Conference  recommended  di- 
rect support  of  armed  guerrillas  attempting 
to  overthrow  existing  governments  in  Vene- 
zuela,  Colombia,  Peru   and  Guatemala,     In 
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addition  It  recommended  opposition  to  mili- 
tary governments  In  Brazil,  Ecuador.  Bolivia 
and  other  countries. 

"The  declarations  of  the  Conference  were 
accompanied  by  the  establishment  of  a  Gen- 
eral Secretariat  and  the  authorization  of  an 
action  group  from  each  Continent.  It  Is  sig- 
nificant that  within  four  days  of  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Conference,  the  first  continental 
group  to  be  established  was  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Solidarity  Organization  It  la  clear  that 
the  major  thrust  of  the  Trl-Contlnental  Con- 
ference is  to  spearhead  violence  and  subver- 
sion here  m  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
magnitude  of  the  threat  becomes  more  dra- 
matic when  we  reahze  that  there  may  be  as 
many  as  43  training  camps  in  Cuba  capable 
of  training  as  many  as  10  000  g-aerrlllas  a 
year  in  the  techniques  of  sabotage  and  sub- 
version. 

•The  reaction  of  Latin  American  govern- 
ments to  the  Tri-ContlnenUl  Conference  was 
immediate  and  sharp  The  Brazilian  Ambas- 
sador t-o  the  OAS  said.  Except  for  the  placing 
of  nuclear  weapons  In  Cuba  In  October  1962, 
no  event  threatens  more  dangerously  the 
territorial  and  political  integrity  of  our  conti- 
nent.' 

■'The  Government  of  Peru,  one  of  the  tax- 
gets  of  communist  subversion,  called  a  spe- 
cial session  of  the  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  and  offered  a  resolu- 
tion denouncing  foreign  support  of  subversive 
movements  as  a  violation  of  the  principle  of 
non-intervention  and  a  threat  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  18-0 
with  two  abstentions  in  an  outstanding  dis- 
play of  Western  Hemisphere  concern  and 
solidarity. 

"The  United  States  representative  on  the 
OAS  Council  at  the  January  24  meeting 
Joined  with  the  other  Latin  American  na- 
tions In  denouncing  the  Havana  declarations 
and  In  calling  for  continued  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate the  sources  of  social  unrest  through  the 
strengthening  of  free,  democratic,  political, 
economic,  and  social  systems.' 

■We  believe  that  the  threat  presented  to 
the  Hemisphere  by  the  Trl-Contlnental  Con- 
ference requires  more  specific  action. 

"We  recommend: 

"1,  That  the  Unlt«d  Suites  government  call 
to  the  attention  of  people  here  and  through- 
out the  Hemisphere  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger  of  subversion  to  existing  government*. 
We  cannot  forget  our  responsibilities  to  free- 
dom here  In  our  own  Hemisphere,  even  when 
we  are  engaged  In  a  struggle  half-way  around 
the  world 

"2.  That  the  Administration  reiterate  pub- 
licly and  frequently  the  determination  of  the 
US  to  help  the  nations  of  L.itin  .America  to 
strengthen  the  capacity  of  government  to  ad- 
m.inister  the  vita!  development  process  and 
to  broaden  the  base  of  popular  participation 
in  decision-mailing 

3.  That  the  United  States  continue  to 
press  for  changes  In  the  OAS  Charter  that 
will  strengthen  the  collective  ability  of  the 
Hemisphere  to  resist  s\ibversion.  such  as  the 
creation  of  a  standing  Inter-American  Peace 
Force,  added  authority  for  the  Secretary- 
General,  and  broadened  jurisdiction  for  the 
Inter-.\merlcan  Peace  Committee  The 
Task  Force  reiterates  its  call  of  November 
12.  1965.  for  the  establishment  of  an  "OAS 
Security  Committee  with  jurisdiction  over 
threats  to  the  peace  and  security  of  any 
O.A3  nation   from  any  source  " 

4  That  the  United  States  support  the 
prompt  establishment  of  an  Inter -American 
ClvU  Service  Academy  as  recommended  by 
the  Republican  Task  Force  on  Latin  Amer- 
ica last  fall,  to  strengthen  the  ability  of  the 
governments  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  to 
resist  Internal  subversion  (It  was  not  a 
coincidence  that  many  of  the  delegations  to 
the  Havana  Trt-Contlnental  Conference  were 
guerrilla  fighters  from  Latin  American 
countrtee.  rather  than  the  better  known 
communist   party   bureaucrats). 


5.  That  the  Department  of  State  review 
with  great  care  the  compoeltlon  of  the  dele- 
gations to  the  Conference  with  a  view  to 
determining  whether  the  subsequent  actions 
of  their  govemments  constitute  aggression. 
Such  actions  could  Involve  a  violation  of 
section  620(1)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
which  prohibits  V.8.  assistance  to  nations 
which  engage  in  aggressive  auctions  against 
nations  receiving  our  aid. 

"Efflclent  and  speedy  cooperation  with  the 
other  governments  Is  a  prime  requisite  to 
modernize  agriculture,  diversify  production, 
attack  illiteracy,  and  Improve  health  condi- 
tions within  our  Hemisphere.  These  are 
areas  where  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has 
lagged.  These  are  areas  which  must  be  Im- 
proved If  we  are  to  eliminate  the  social  un- 
rest that  la  fertile  ground  for  violence  and 
subversion. 

"We  believe  that  this  Is  the  minimum 
program  of  action  required  by  the  United 
States  Government  In  the  face  of  this  new 
assault  on  freedom  and  liberty  In  the  Hemi- 
sphere of  Its  greatest  vitality. 


LET  THE  PEOPLE  DECIDE 

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
LMr.  Dole]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
fundamental  that  any  attempt  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
must  be  approached  with  great  caution, 
for  Americans  do  not  take  the  basic  blue- 
print of  their  freedom  lightly.  We  make 
it  a  long,  difQcult,  and  time-consuming 
process,  in  order  to  insure  that  any  con- 
stitutional change  reflects  not  momen- 
tary impulse  or  hysteria,  but  the 
thoughtful  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  American  people.  Never- 
theless, there  are  times  when  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  required  as  a  last 
resort  in  resolving  basic  differences  over 
the  form  of  our  government. 

I  believe  that  we  face  such  a  situation 
today,  notwithstanding  action  taken  by 
the  other  body  on  April  20,  1966.  The 
U.S.  Supreme  Court's  decisions  regarding 
the  apportionment  of  State  legislatures 
has  raised  Just  such  a  basic  conflict  over 
the  form  of  our  representative  govern- 
ment. As  Justice  Frankfurter  said  in  his 
dissenting  opinion  in  Baker  against  Carr, 
the  first  of  the  historic  apportionment 
rulings: 

In  the  last  analysis,  what  lies  at  the  core 
of  this  controversy  Is  a  difference  of  opinion 
a£  to  the  function  of  representative  govern- 
ment. 

AMENDING   THB   OONSTITUTION 

In  such  a  conflict,  constitutional 
amendment  becomes  our  only  method  of 
resolving  a  great  national  issue  without 
rupturing  the  fabric  of  our  constitutional 
system  of  checks  and  balances.  The  Su- 
preme Court  interprets  our  Constitution. 
There  have  been  many  times  in  our  his- 
tory, however,  when  the  Court's  interpre- 
tation of  a  provision  of  the  Constitution 
has  seemed,  to  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans,  so  out  of  touch  with  the  needs 
of  the  time  that  steps  have  been  taken 
to  overrule  the  Court's  holding. 

Bitter  experience  teaches  us  that 
extraconstitutlonal  methods  of  supply- 
ing pressure  to  the  Court  are  destructive 
of  the  very  framework  we  seek  to  uphold. 
There  have  been  occasions  when  Con- 
gress or  the  Executive  has  sought  to  bend 
the  Court  to  their  will.     One  strong- 


willed  President  told  the  Court  that  now 
that  they  had  made  their  decision,  it  was 
up  to  them  to  try  to  enforce  it.  Another 
conceived  of  the  ill-fated  "Court  pack- 
ing" scheme.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  our 
institutions  and  a  keystone  to  the  sur- 
vival of  our  Republic  that  such  methods 
have  not  prevailed. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  Insure  that 
the  Court  shall  continue  its  eminent  role 
in  our  national  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
insure  the  people  their  right  to  ultimately 
determine  how  they  shall  be  governed, 
and  that  way  is  open  through  the  right 
granted  in  article  V  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Recently,  Justice  William  O.  Douglas— 
whose  alinement  as  a  member  of  the  so- 
called  liberal  wing  of  the  Court  is  well 
known — summed  up  the  respective  roles 
of  the  Court  and  the  people  In  determin- 
ing how  the  Constitution  shall  be  applied 
to  changing  conditions. 

Many  Supreme  Court  decisions  over  the 
history  of  our  country  have  caused  a  lot  of 
discussion  and  disagreement  among  the 
people.  We  are  dealing  with  clauses  of  the 
Constitution  written  in  broad  generalities 
that  are  applied  to  situations  where  people 
have  differences  of  opinion.  The  Court  has 
always  since  the  very  beginning  since  Mar- 
shall's time — 1801 — undertaken  to  sit  In 
Judgment  on  the  constitutionality  of  Federal 
laws  and  state  laws  and  state  acUon  of  vari- 
ous kinds  and  we  don't  operate  necessarily 
on  the  basis  of  consensus.  We  operate  upon 
the  basis  of  what  Is  the  meaning  of  the  docu- 
ment. What  Is  the  history  of  It.  What  Is 
the  spirit  of  It,  and  what  does  It  mean  ap- 
plied to  the  conditions,  say,  in  the  1960'8? 

Justice  Douglas  is  here  telling  us,  of 
course,  that  the  function  of  the  Court  is 
to  interpret  the  Constitution  in  terms  of 
the  document  itself  and  in  terms  of  Its 
history  and  to  apply  this  interpretation 
to  a  given  problem  at  a  given  time.  He 
goes  on: 

Sometimes  the  decisions  of  this  Coxirt  are 
not  approved  In  the  long  nui  and  constitu- 
tional amendments  are  made.  For  example 
our  cotirt  held  that  the  graduated  Income  tax 
was  unconstitutional.  And  we  got  the  16th 
Amendment — we  changed  that.  Our  Court 
held  that  a  state  could  lay  a  poll  tax  as  a 
condition  of  voting,  and  that  was  changed 
with  respect  to  Federal  elections.  Our  Court 
held  that  a  state  could  keep  women  from  vot- 
ing and  that  was  changed  by  the  IBth 
Amendment. 

This  Is  part  of  the  process.  People  can 
have  such  constitutions — such  provisions— a« 
they  want.  It's  the  duty  of  the  Court  to 
construe  the  Constitution  as  It  exists  to  the 
best  of  their  knowlecge. 

Otm   CONSTTTjnONAL    STSTTM 

We  all  recognize  that  our  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  basic  guarantee  of  our  indi- 
vidual liberties,  is  comprised  of  the  first 
10  amendments  to  the  Constitution.  We 
all  cherish  our  constitutional  system. 
And  in  urging  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment, we  are  operating  solely  within  the 
framework  established  by  that  system. 
This  amendment  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  neither  adds  to  nor  reduces 
the  power  and  scope  of  judicial  review. 
It  simply  redresses,  through  a  traditional 
means,  the  decision  of  the  Court  in  a 
particular  Instance  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  content. 

But  this  issue  and  the  debate  on  it  is 
historic  not  solely— or  even  primarily— 
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because  we  seek  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  such  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  issue  to  be  resolved. 

WHAT    IS    THB    ISStHl 

Now  what  is  this  issue?  It  Involves  the 
very  basis  of  our  system  of  Government. 

It  involves  our  right  to  vote. 

It  involves  our  claim  to  representaflve 
Government. 

It  involves  our  heritage  as  Americans, 
a  heritage  which  says  that  as  individuals 
under  God  we  have  an  inalienable  free- 
dom to  choose — to  decide — to  particl-r 
pate— with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  our 
Government. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  do  just  these 
things  has  been  challenged.  And  unless 
we  in  Congress  act  now,  those  who  op- 
pose the  people's  right  to  shape  their 
political  institutions  will  triumph. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
both  houses  of  State  legislatures  must 
be  apportioned  solely  on  the  basis  of 
population.  This  ruling  invalidates  for 
the  States  the  system  of  balanced  repre- 
sentation so  long  practiced  by  them  and 
by  the  U.S.  Congress  itself. 

And  what  is  this  balanced  system  of 
representative  Government?  It  Is  a  sys- 
tem based  on  the  rule  of  the  majority, 
tempered  by  recognition  and  preserva- 
tion of  minority  rights.  We  say  that  the 
will  of  the  majority  shall  prevail,  but 
only  when  that  majority  has  heard  the 
voice  of  the  minority  and  has  assured 
that  the  interests  of  the  minority  will 
be  effectively  represented.  Has  not  this 
balance  been  the  genius  of  American  po- 
litical success  and  governmental  stability 
for  nearly  two  centuries? 

With  the  overthrow  of  this  traditional 
balance,  minority  Interests  and  rights 
will  be  ignored  In  the  conduct  of  our 
States'  affairs.  As  a  practical  matter, 
the  control  of  State  government  will  pass 
Into  the  hands  of  the  big  city  political 
bosses  who  can  control  or  manipulate 
large  blocks  of  urban  votes. 

MACHINE    POLrriCS 

state  legislatures  controlled  by  this 
new  form  of  machine  politics  could  be 
Indifferent  or  even  hostUe  to  all  other 
segments  of  the  community  and  State. 
As  stated  by  Senator  Everett  McKinley 
DiHKSEN  on  January  19,  1966: 

And  so  I  say,  down  the  road  paved  with 
mstrust  for  the  people,  to  the  devil  with 
tb:  rights  of  minorities,  lies  a  concentration 
of  political  power  far  more  devastating  than 
&ny  against  which  our  forefathers  rebelled. 
At  the  end  of  this  road  lies  concentrated 
power  In  the  hands  of  a  few  self-serving 
aanlpuiators  to  control  the  leglslaUve  and 
executive  branches  of  our  state  and  federal 
governments,  to  dictate  the  destiny  of  the 
American  Republic— and  voiceless  voters 

These  would-be  bosses  today  champion  the 
population  only"  clause.  Why?  Because 
Mtod  lt«  ring  of  fairness  they  see  control 
M  state  legislatures  falUng  into  their  hands 
«t  these  same  "champions"  already  say  the 
people  can't  be  trtisted  whenever  many  of 
u»  in  the  Congress  say,  let  the  people  decide 
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It  would  restore  to  the  people  the  right 
to  decide  for  themselves  how  their  State 
legislatures  are  to  be  apportioned. 
Through  an  election,  the  people  may  se- 
lect to  apportion  their  legislatures  on 
the  basis  of  the  Supreme  Court's  "popu- 
lation only"  rule.  Or  they  can  decide  to 
adhere  to  the  traditional  timetested 
system  of  balanced  representation  by  al- 
lowing one  legislative  house  to  take  Into 
account  factors  other  than  population 
alone.  The  result  is  irrelevant.  The  es- 
sential thing  is  that  the  people  will  have 
their  chtince  to  choose. 

Moreover,  the  amendment  recognized 
the  need  to  adapt  to  changing  conditions 
and  times  by  providing  for  referendums 
on  apportionment  every  10  years,  follow- 
ing the  U.S.  census. 

The  reapportionment  amendment,  it 
must  be  emphasized,  does  not  require 
any  particular  method  of  apportionment. 
It  simply  serves  as  a  device  by  which 
the  people  themselves  can  determine 
how  their  State  lawmaking  bodies  are 
to  be  constituted.  Nor  would  the  amend- 
ment, as  opponents  charge,  place  control 
of  State  legislatures  in  the  hands  of  a 
•  small  group  that  would  not  reflect  or 
consider  the  interests  of  the  people  as  a 
whole.  In  fact,  it  is  the  opponents  of  the 
reapportionment  amendment  who  would 
turn  control  of  State  government  over  to 
special  Interests. 

NO    TIME    POR    SLOGANS 

The  opjwnents  of  the  reapportionment 
amendment  march  under  the  slogan 
"one  man,  one  vote."  This  is  the  rankest 
hypocrisy,  for  it  Is  they  who  are  denying 
the  people  the  right  to  vote  on  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  issues,  the  form  of 
representative  government  in  the  United 
States.  They  say  "trust  the  people."  but 
their  actions  speak  a  good  deal  louder 
than  their  words.  They  do  not  trust  the 
people  to  make  this  basic  decision. 

Today  over  255,000  young  Americans 
are  fighting  and  dying  in  Vietnam  in 
order  to  protect  the  Independence  and 
liberty  of  those  unhappy  people.  It 
would  be  tragic  if  we  lost  at  home 
through  Indifference  and  inertia  what 
we  are  trying  to  win  in  southeast  Asia 
with  American  blood.  But  this  is  just 
what  can  happen  unless  we  act  now. 

THE   BIGHT   TO   VOTE 

The  right  to  vote  on  the  composition 
of  our  representative  government  cannot 
be  compromised  or  denied.  Congress  has 
a  duty  to  recognize  this  right  and  to  pro- 
tect It  by  approving  the  pending  reap- 
portionment amendment. 

The  Issue  is  simple:  Let  the  people  de- 
cide. Let  the  people  vote.  This  is  the 
most  important  domestic  issue  of  our 
time.  The  struggle  to  right  the  wrong 
will  be  long  and  difficult  against  un- 
favorable odds,  but  the  issue  must  be  re- 
solved by  and  for  the  people. 


THE   SOLtmON 

J,!^^}^"^^  *^**  ^he  only  solution  to  this 
r«.nrf  f.*^^"on  is  the  passage  of  the 
i^PPortionment   amendment. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  opponents 

OT  the  amendment  have  sought  so  blt- 

wiy  to  cloud  it  in  confusion  and  distort 

M  purposes,  for  it  really  is  very  simple, 

CXa 669— Part  8 


IRVING  MANESS.  DEPUTE'  ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR. PROCUREMENT  ANT) 
MANAGEMENT  ASSISTANCE, 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION, DISCUSSES  A  REVOLUTION- 
ARY SBA  PILOT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  McGRATH.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  New  York  [Mr.  Mm,TSR]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in   the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     MULTER.     Mr.     Speaker,     the 
Honorable  Ir\lng  Maness,  Deputy   Ad- 
ministrator, Piocurement  and  Manage- 
ment Assistance,  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, recently  told  a  group  of  Fed- 
eral administrators  and  representatives 
of  small-business  concerns  of  a  revolu- 
tionary   experiment    inltiat.ed    by    the 
Small   Business   Administration   in   the 
form  of  two  pilot  projects.  In  which  the 
Small     Business     Administration,     the 
Atomic    Energy    Commission,    and    the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration are  participating.    These  proj- 
ects are  designed  to  develop  an  effective 
transfer  of  technological  Information  i-e- 
suJting  from  Government-siwnsored  re- 
search  and   development   to   America's 
small -business  community.     We  are  all 
aware  of  the  extreme  difficulties  involved 
in  such  transfer. 

It  is.  therefore,  most  gratifying  that 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  its  able  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator. Ir\'lng  Maness,  has  taken 
the  initiative  to  effectively  benefit  small 
business  from  the  technical  develop- 
ments resulting  from  Federally  spon- 
sored research  and  development. 

Since  1940,  $125  billion  has  been  spent 
for  research  and  development  by  the 
Federal  Government.  A  great  bulk  of 
knowledge  has  been  accumulated  as  a 
result  of  this  vast  scientific  and  ingeni- 
ous effort.  Yet,  this  great  storehouse  of 
technological  information  has  remained 
locked  and  has  not  been  put  to  the  com- 
mercial use  it  deserves  and  the  Nation 
needs.  Thanks  to  the  initiative  of  Depu- 
ty Administrator,  Irving  Maness.  The 
Small  Business  Administration,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration have  jointly  embarked  upon  a 
course  of  action  which  will  effectively 
utilize  at  least  part  of  the  information 
acquired  by  these  agencies  by  enabling  a 
segment  of  our  smaU-business  commu- 
nity to  derive  commercial  benefits  there- 
from. 

During  Mr.  Maness'  tenure  in  office 
the  Small  Business  Administration  has 
made  substantial  progress  in  the  areas 
of  small-business  participation  in  Gov- 
ernment procurement,  managempnt  as- 
sistance, and.  generally.  In  the  govern- 
mental administration  of  aid  and  coun- 
sel to  the  small- business  community. 

As  one  who  speaks  effectively  and  from 
the  heart  for  the  small  businessman,  and 
has  demonstrated  liis  ability  to  trans- 
late the  President's  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  America's  small -business  com.- 
munity  into  positive  action.  Mr.  Maness 
1ms  taken  a  forward  looking  step  which 
constitutes  a  path-breaking  precedent 
in  the  national  endeavor  to  open  the  Na- 
tion's storehouse  of  technical  and  sci- 
entific know-how  to  the  small-business 
community  it  can  only  be  hoped  that 
the  example  of  the  cooperative  fffort  of 
the  three  agencies  will  be  emulated  by 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  transform 
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the  Small  Business  Administration's  two 
pilot  projects  into  a  permanent  and 
fruitful  governmentwide  program. 

The  Congress  and  the  small-business 
community  and,  particularly,  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  Mr.  Maness'  ingenious  efTort, 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  for  his 
leadership  in  insuring  that  small  busi- 
ness will  be  able  to  keep  up  with  Ameri- 
ca's accelerated  growth,  and  maintain 
its  competitive  and  entrepreneurial  vigor. 
Deputy  Administrator  Maness'  speech 
follows ; 

Address  by  Mil  Ikving  Maness,  Deputt  Ad- 
ministrator. Small  Business  Administra- 
tion Before  the  Small  Business  BRrir-iNG 
ON  Technology  TxANsrEX,  Chicago.  III.. 
Maech  30,  1966 

Mr  Moderator,  Director  Graves,  distm- 
gvUshed  Federal  colleagues  and  representa- 
tives of  small  business  concerris.  it  is  indeed 
fp-atlfying  to  see  that  so  many  business  con- 
cerns are  Intereeted  In  the  transfer  of  tech- 
nological Information.  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress  are  greatly 
concerned  that  the  American  biismess  com- 
mur.liy  be  given  every  opportunity  to  share  In 
the  benefits  of  Government  sponsored  re- 
search ar.d  development  Written  Into  the 
legi.slation  governing  each  agency  conduct- 
ing research  and  development  operations  is 
some  reference  to  their  responsibility  that 
nonclassified  technological  Information  b« 
made  available  to  the  business  community. 
The  Small  Business  Administration's  man- 
date from  the  Congress  speciflcally  directs 
that  it  assist  small-business  concerns  to  ob- 
tain the  benefits  of  research  and  develop- 
ment performed  under  Government  contracts 
or  at  Government  expense. 

That  Is  why  we  are  all  here  t..xlay,  to  ex- 
plore together  the  problems  Involved  In 
transferring  highly  technlcxil  research  and 
development  information  to  the  shops,  to 
the  factories,  to  the  assembly  lines  and  to  the 
laboratories  of  our  small  business  commu- 
nity Indeed,  Congress  believes  that  small 
business  should  be  the  principal  beneficiary 
of  technology  resulting  from  federally -spon- 
sored research  and  development. 

When  I  reflect  on  the  tremendous  growth 
of  our  industry  and  the  wonderful  pr'Xlucta 
that  have  come  on  the  market  during  the 
past  quairter  century  I  am  overwhelmed. 
Many  of  today's  commonplaces  were  un- 
known, not  even  a  dream,  just  a  fe'.v  years 
ago 

We  live  In  a  new  World  of  lasers  and 
masers,  space  ships  and  inter-continental 
missiles;  of  nuclear  pwwer  and  o^-eanography; 
of  supersonic  aircraft  and  air-cushioned  sea- 
land  vehicles;  of  television  transmission  from 
Mars  and  Venus  We  have  new  sciences  .^u-h 
as  cybernetics  and  cryogenics  and  shop  tech- 
niques which,  while  stiU  new,  are  no  longer 
novel,  such  as  chemical  milling,  ele<:tron- 
beam  welding,  clean  rooms,  white  rooms  and 
aero  defects.  We  are  reducing  unbelievably 
complex  electronic  systems  and  devices  mto 
unbelievably  tiny  capsules.  We  have  and  are 
developing  more  wonder  drugs,  and  medi- 
cal and  surgical  techniques  that  are  meas- 
urably prolonging  human  life,  thereby  cre- 
ating an  entirely  new  set  of  socio-economic 
problems  which  will  again  tax  our  Ingenuity 
to  solve. 

With  all  of  these  wonders  and  awesome 
achievements  of  8Clen;:e  and  Industry  we  are 
still  left  with  the  problem  I  mentioned  at  the 
outset  and  that  Is — how  do  we  accomplish 
the  transfer  of  technological  information^ 
What  is  being  done  to  solve  the  problem  and 
by  whom?  In  fact,  we  can  well  ask  'wh.it 
Ls  the  nature  of  the  problem?  "  It  is  like  the 
school  boy  who  was  taking  a  very  tough 
examination.  He  became  stuck  on  a  ques- 
tion and  sat  chewing  his  pencil  and  staring 
Into  space.  Hla  teacher  came  along  and  said 
"What's  the  matter  Johnny,  having  trouble 


with  that  question?"  "Oh  no.  teacher"  said 
Johnny — "the  question  doesn't  give  me  any 
trouble,  it's  the  answer  that  bothers  me." 

I  have  been  talking  about  technological 
information,  or  to  put  It  another  way.  about 
technical  data  rea\ilUng  from  sclenUflc  and 
engineering  research  and  development. 

Let  us  see  If  we  can  get  a  general  idea  of 
the  scope  of  this  ocean  of  technical  knowl- 
edge. Since  1940,  •12fi  blUlon  has  been  spent 
on  research  and  development  by  the  Federal 
Government.  This  •125  billion  went  from 
a  puny  $74  million  In  1940  to  a  whopping 
•  15.4  billion  for  fiscal  1966,  In  fact,  over  half 
of  that  •ISS  billion  has  been  spent  during 
the  last  5  years. 

Three  agencies  aocotint  for  90%  of  the 
Federal  research  and  development  proctire- 
ment  dollar:  the  Department  of  Defense, 
The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration and  your  co-host,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Conunlsslon. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  knowledge 
acctimulated  as  the  result  of  this  vast  sden- 
Uflc  and  engineering  effort  belongs  to  you. 
I  have  heard  and  I  cannot  vouch  for  the 
accuracy  of  this  Item — I  doubt  that  anyone 
can — that  there  is  probably  16  million  bits  of 
technological  Information  In  the  repositories 
of  the  Federal  agencies.  Whether  this  Is  over- 
blown or  underestimated  we  do  know  that 
"-here  is  an  awful  lot.  and  that  we  have  mere- 
ly scratched  the  surface  In  trying  to  break  It 
out  and  put  It  to  use. 

The  difficult  task  of  organizing,  classifying 
and  storing  this  large  volvune  of  data  has 
been  going  forward  and  great  strides  have 
been  made  In  the  techniques  of  data  re- 
trieval. During  the  question  and  answer 
period,  representatives  from  some  of  these 
activities  will  be  available  to  explain  these 
processes.  Bepreeented  here  today  are  the 
Defense  Documentation  Center,  a  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  activity,  the  Clearinghouse 
for  Scientific  and  Technical  Information  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  NASA's 
Technology  Utilization  Division.  In  addition 
to  others  taking  part  In  the  program. 

However,  this  meeting  today  Is  aimed 
sp)eclflcally  at  acquainting  you  with  a  Joint 
experiment,  or  pilot  project.  In  which  SBA 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  Ar- 
gonne  National  Laboratory  are  collaborating. 
We  not  only  want  to  tell  you  about  the  pilot 
project,  but  to  invite  you  to  participate.  In 
so  doing  we  hope  that  each  of  you  may  ac- 
quire Information  that  will  be  useful  to  yotir 
business  now  or  at  some  future  time. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  wonderful  new  fields 
of  science  and  Industry  which  have  con- 
tributed In  such  a  great  degree  to  tmprece- 
dented  levels  of  econonUc  growth  and  our 
vast  national  wealth.  The  other  day,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  predicted  that  the 
1966  Gross  National  Product  would  reach 
•736  billion — a  record  rate  of  Increase  of  8.9 
percent.  It  would  be  #13  billion  higher  than 
the  forecast  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors  and  •fiO  bllUon  greater 
than  1966'B  Oroes  National  Product. 

Despite  this  almost  staggering  Indication 
of  economic  vitality  and  well-being  and 
despite  the  fact  that  I  am  an  Inciurable  op- 
timist, I  must  confess  to  an  uneasy  feeling 
that  somewhere  behind  this  glitter  some  tin- 
pleasant  factors  are  casting  their  shadows. 
Frankly,  I  am  wondering  If  small  business  is 
keeping  up  with  this  accelerated  growth  rate 
by  maintaining  Its  competitive,  entrepre- 
neurial vigor.  Is  the  small  buslnesB  manu- 
facturing community  keeping  pace  with  the 
Innovations,  techniques,  new  products  and 
proceeaee  that  have  been  and  are  being 
brought  out  in  a  seemingly  endlees  stream? 

We  know  of  something  of  the  problems  of 
small  business  that  makes  this  question  per- 
tinent. We  know  that  the  average  small- 
business  production  concern  quite  often  has 
a  small  management  stall  which  doubles  In 
brass,  covering  all  operations  from  the  front 
office  to  the  shop.    Sometimes  it  is  one  man 


driving  himself  to  meet  pay  roll,  collect  ac- 
counts, sell  his  product,  hire,  fire,  plan  and 
manage  production.  In  other  words,  being  ejj 
things  to  ail  men  But  whether  It  Is  one  man 
or  a  dozen,  if  there  Is  no  opportunity  to  plan 
ahead  to  meet  the  changing  demands  of  the 
marketplace,  to  keep  pace  with  Innovations 
which  reduce  costs.  Increase  production  or 
Improve  quality  then  that  business  Is  headed 
for  trouble. 

SHA  believes  that  amall-buslnees  utiliza- 
tion of  technology  available  from  Govern- 
ment sources  Is  essential  to  maintaining  a 
strong  progressive  economy  at  the  small- 
business  level.  This  belief  Is  shared  by  the 
research  and  development  generating  agen- 
cies. Efforts  to  make  this  technology  avail- 
able In  meaningful  terms  has  had  only  lim- 
ited success.  Larger  business  concerns,  and 
this  includes  some  companies  who  are  small 
business  by  classification,  who  are  well 
staffed  with  engineers  and  scientists  or  other 
technically  trained  personnel,  and  who  have 
a  planned  program  for  the  develo^xnent  of 
new  products  and  technical  Improvements 
can  and  do  regularly  search  for  technological 
data  In  these  Government  repositories.  Pur- 
thermore,  they  are  generally  financially  ca- 
pable of  supporting  In-house  research  and 
development  op>eratlons. 

But  the  majority  of  small  oompanles  are 
not  blessed  with  large  technical  staffs  or 
financial  resources.  The  data  In  storage  are 
In  the  form  of  research  reports,  abetracts, 
references,  technical  briefs,  etc.  The  lan- 
guage Is  technical  In  nature  and  requires 
considerable  translation  to  become  meaning- 
ful to  less  highly  qualified  technical  people 
busy  ninnlng  a  shop. 

From  this  problem — really  a  problem  In 
communication — has  come  the  pilot  project 
between,  AEC,  SBA  and  Argonne  Laboratory, 
which  is  the  basis  of  today's  meeting.  We 
also  have  a  similar  exi>erlmental  project  with 
NASA  at  three  of  their  regional  dissemination 
centers — the  University  of  Indiana,  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh  and  Wayne  State  In  De- 
troit. Through  these  efforts  on  a  small  scale 
we  hope  to  develop  techniques  that  will  en- 
able Government  to  distribute  technological 
Information  on  a  broad  scale  to  small 
business. 

SBA's  role  In  this  endeavor  Is  to  provide  a 
needed  link  In  the  chain  of  oommunlcatlons 
between  the  centers  of  data  dissemination 
and  small-business  concerns.  From  the  in- 
formation you  furnished  us  when  you  regis- 
tered in  our  Facilities  Inventory,  we  were 
able  to  select  small  companies  who  seem  to 
be  types  that  could  be  expected  to  benefit 
from  an  exploration  of  technological 
information. 

We  win  help  both  AEC  and  NASA  in  identi- 
fying the  problems  that  the  small  business 
companies  are  concerned  with.  We  will  try 
to  help  the  companies  understand  the  an- 
swera  that  are  developed.  Through  our 
establlabed  assistance  programs — financial, 
procurement,  management — we  will  try  to 
help  them  apply  that  information  to  their 
<q>eratlons. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  convinced  that  among 
you  here  today  are  some  who  will  derive  an 
exciting  new  outlook  on  your  business.  The 
pilot  projects  I  spoke  of  have  shown  that 
this  Is  not  idle  speculation.  Some  of  you 
may  find  you  do  not  need  technical  assist- 
ance and  that  Is  fine.  Some  of  you  may  find 
nothing  of  interest  at  this  time.  But  all  of 
you  will  know  more  about  the  tremendous 
pcK>l  of  scientific  and  technological  knowl- 
edge which  is  available  to  you.  where  to  find 
it  and  how  to  obtain  it,  after  this  meeting 

Again,  let  me  say  what  a  pleas\u-e  It  Is  to 
be  here  and  thank  you  for  coming. 
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from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coucer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
s  very  splendid  statement  made  before 
the  Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  Klwanis  Club  on 
May  10. 1966,  by  Mr.  K.  P.  'Walker,  super- 
intendent of  Jackson,  Miss.,  Public 
Schools,  extolling  the  services  of  my  long- 
time friend,  Stephen  Henry  Blair,  The 
statement  of  Mr.  Walker  is  not  only  a 
tribute  to  Superintendent  Blair,  who  is 
retiring  after  some  27  years  as  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools  of  Hattlesburg, 
but  it  Is  also  a  most  Interesting  and  ac- 
curate statement  of  the  problems  and 
duties  confronting  a  superintendent  of 
public  schools  everywhere. 

I  have  known  Stephen  Blair  for  many 
years,  and  I  Eun  in  full  accord  with  the 
evaluation  made  by  Mr.  Walker  of  this 
dedicated  schoolman.  Because  of  Its 
general  interest  I  submit  It  for  the  Rec- 
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TRIBUTE  TO  STEPHEN  HENRY 
BLAIR 

Mr.  McGRATH.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 


ORD. 

Mr.  Walker's  remarks  are  as  follows: 

I.    THE    StJPERtNTBNIWNCT 

M&y  I  be  so  brash  to  say  at  the  outset  that 
I  hope  the  time  will  never  come  when  your 
public  school  suj>erlntendent  wUl  not  be  one 
of  the  most  important  people  in  this  com- 
munity. I  say  this  because  In  my  view  this 
public  ofiBcer  should  be  at  the  focal  point 
toward  which  community  and  individuals 
look  for  professional  statesmanship  to  ad- 
mlnlBter  their  public  educational  servlcee 
that  will  contribute  effectively  toward  ful- 
fillment of  a  community's  dreams  for  its  beet 
development  and  pronUnenoe,  and  toward 
realization  of  parental  aspirations  for  their 
children. 

If  a  superintendent  of  schools  does  his  work 
well,  then  all  Is  well;  If  he  i>erfonns  poorly, 
then  all  Is  HI  because  the  resiUtant  damage 
to  the  school  system  Is  nigh  Irreparable.  We 
must  remember,  however,  that  the  superin- 
tendent Is  not  the  pollcsrmaker  for  the  school 
district  he  serves — he  Is  the  chief  executive 
officer,  employed  by  a  school  board  whose 
duties  and  authority  are  legally  pre6crll>ed. 
The  superintendent,  then.  Is  clearly  a  mid- 
dleman as  a  quick  rundown  on  his  duties  will 
show.  He  Is  properly  accountable  directly  to 
his  governing  Ixxly  of  five  trustees;  he  is 
responsible  for  directing  and  evaluating  an 
instructional  program,  in  content  and  scope, 
Iwgely  state  determined;  he  Is  answerable  for 
the  performance  of  every  school  board  em- 
ployee; he  is  not  sheltered  from  reeponslbillty 
foe  every  pupil's  behavior  and  scholastic 
achievement;  and  he  U  duty-bound  to  ac- 
c«int  properly  for  all  funds  and  for  all  prop- 
erties of  the  school  district. 

Although  he  may  be  described  as  a  man 
in  the  middle,  his  responsibiUtlee  place  him 
lo  the  forefront  in  many  ways. 

The  superintendent  must  maintain  a  sat- 
iMactory  school  program,  and  beyond  ex- 
I>ected  optimum  academic  achievement  on 
the  part  of  his  charges,  that  Includes  produc- 
"i«  superior  bands  and  choral  groups,  wln- 
wig  athletic  teams,  and  happy  PTA's.  He 
requires  friendly  cooperation  of  teachers  and 
*«ninlstrator8. 

Harmony  between  trustees  and  the  su- 
Pwintendent  must  prevail  even  though  there 
™y  be  differences  in  phlloeophy  and  proce- 
oures  at  times.  The  people  of  his  school  dls- 
«Tct.  actionlsts  and  reactionists,  must  be 
owt  With  dlplomatlcaUy  and  helpfully, 
^j^or  With  the  press  is  essential— weal  or 

jjfjj's  tenure  U  of  some  length,  to  no  Ut- 
«•  extent,  the  educational  and  cultural  level 


of  his  community  can  be  measured  by  his 
effecUveness.  This  can  be  awesome  to  a 
timid  schoolman.  There  are  some  who  be- 
lieve the  tour  of  duty  of  a  superintendent 
should  be  limited  to  about  ten  years.  This 
would  get  the  best  from  him  and  aUow  his 
successor  to  make  amends  for  his  errors  of 
commission  and  omission.  It  takes  courage 
to  stay  in  the  same  post  twenty-seven  years 
to  face  your  shortcomings  and  errors  In 
Judgment. 

Truly  the  superintendent  must  be  a  para- 
gon. 

I  offer  this  short  Job  description  for  a 
superintendent  because  in  a  sense  It  repre- 
sents a  straightedge  against  which  the  citi- 
zens of  HatUeeburg  have  been  placing  Steve 
Bla^  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  beside  which 
he  has  consistently  measured  up  admlrablv 
in  every  respect. 

n.    CRTTICAI,  BVKNTS 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  recount  the 
many  achievements  of  this  capable  school 
administrator  whom  you  honor  today  You 
are  aware  of  these  and  appreciative  of  them 
They  are  matters  of  record.  For  example  the 
K^^*  J^P*""*"  °^  rankings  of  Mississippi's 
160  school  dlstricte  show  that  the  Hatties- 
burg  PubUc  Schools  ranked  number  one  in 
the  average  salary  of  its  teachers  even  though 

let  us  recall  some  of  the  critical  events  that 
have  transpired  since  Mr.  Blair  entered  upon 
bis  duties  here  as  superintendent.  These 
ne^,,  r°  extraordinary  challenges  to  his 
pereonal  and  professional  resourcefulness 
Mr.  BlAlr  took  his  general  administrative 

^LV^^y^^"  "^^^^^  '^^^"^  ^t*"-  an  out- 
standUig  sixteen-year  role  in  your  secondary 
schools  as  teacher,  coach,  and  principal  h2 
^Z„°^"^"°''  "  superintendent  of  schools 
ffc,    i"*l*°  ^^  '^^^^^'^  ^as  struggling  to 

^e'sL  I'u^'^T'^^'''''^  depALion  o? 
the    308.     I  lived  in  Forrest  County  durlne 

the  fortitude  of  many  people  in  this  countv 
were  of'^^n'^^'  livelihood  during  that  period 
were  often  scant  and  at  tUnes  nil.  Some  of 
us  may  have  forgotten  or  do  not  know  that 
there  were  then  no  community  servicTage^- 
cies  to  assist  families  in  distress.  TherTwas 
une^^n^"''  ""'^^*'*  program.  There  was^ 
unemployment  compensation.  Banks  were 
shaken,  foreclosures  on  homestead  w^ 
common,  cut-over  lands  sold  foTtaxeT^ 
Tt^'t^  *°  "*•  ^**^'  bankruptcy  wasT^^e^ 
yet  the  people  wanted  their  children  well 
educated  so  that  they  could  be  bet^r  p^l 
pared  than  were  they  to  cope  with  anoUier 
such  economic   upset,  if  one  should  ncm 

^r"^^^^^^  '^^'^^  *°  "'^^  public  scSs 
for  this  insurance  and  supported  them  at 
no  lltUe  personal  sacrifice. 

^tl^^f  *?"*  ^'^  ^'"■^^  ^*^  ^  and  Its  many 
?i^^'  problems  for  school  administra- 
tion. The  school  superintendent  was  a  key 
figure  in  mobUizlng  school  personnel  to  re^ 
Uter  men  for  military  service,  to  help  train 
manpower  for  national  defense,  to  iwue  ra° 
tlon  books  for  foods,  gasoline,  and  tlr^  ^ 
salvage  vital  materials,  to  stimulate  pu^rt«i£ 

fort,  and  to  do  aU  of  this  as  a  Ubor  of  love 
ror  country  and  community  and  at  the  sa^e 
'Ime  to  maintain  a  good  school  system 
As  would  be  expected,  a  shortage  of  quaU- 

«,^«„^  ^l"  ^**°^  pronounced  during 
many  of  these  years.  Wag«  for  teacherl 
then  as  now  left  much  to  be  desired.  This 
made  recruiting  more  difficult.  College  trrad- 
uates  Who  might  have  taught  had  to  Inter 
military  service  as  conditions  required  Some 
were  lured  to  business  and  Industry  where 
pay  was  more  attractive  than  was  teaching 
Morale  of  teachers  who  stayed  In  the  cIblm- 
rooma  was  severely  tested. 

The  birth  rate  Jumped.  There  was  a 
migration  of  families  frcMn  rural  to  urtMm 
centers.  Soon  these  two  post-war  phenom- 
etia  called   for  more   teachers,   more   class- 


rooms, and  for  better  services.  School  ad- 
ministrators were  sorely  pressed  to  meet  the 
burgeoning  needs  for  faciiiaes.  funds,  and 
factiltles  during  these  years. 

WhUe  grappUng  with  one  or  more  of  these 
incessant  threats  to  acceptable  school  service 
another  presented  Itself — the  Korean  con- 
fUct. 

And  soon  thereafter  the  spectre  of  desegre- 
gation appeared  and  then  became  a  reality 
to  management  with  Its  educational  and 
emotionally -packed  social  problems  which 
now  permeate  every  aspect  of  school  adminis- 
tration. 

Meantime  teachers  were  beginning  to  ace 
that  their  profession  was  being  downgraded 
because  the  "leavings"  of  college-trained 
manpower  were  about  aU  that  school  boards 
had  to  draw  on  to  staff  their  schools.  With 
pardonable  pride  for  their  profession  teach- 
ers sensed  that  if  this  nation  maintained  Its 
world  leadership  posiUon  this  condition  had 
to  be  overcome,  becaiwe  good  education  Is 
prerequisite  to  good  citizenship.  This 
prompted  concerted  action  at  this  grassroots 
of  the  profession  that  has  been  widely  felt 
throughout  the  nation. 

Class  loads,  working  conditions,  and  com- 
pensation became  immediate  priority  con- 
cerns of  local,  state,  and  national  professional 
education  aasoclations.  Soon  these  organi- 
zations began  to  flex  their  muscles  to  in- 
fluence public  policy.  At  times  their  activi- 
ties, although  well  meaning,  proved  nettle- 
some  to  some  school  boards  and  other  pubUc 
officials.  The  superintendent  was  caught  In 
the  middle.  Often  he  was  In  a  difficult  posi- 
tion and  was  mistmderstood  as  he  tried  to 
serve  his  board  and  at  the  same  time  speak 
for  teachers  as  a  professional  leader  should. 
Finally  the  launching  of  Sputnik  I  by  Rus- 
sia threw  a  fear  into  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  its  public  schools  and 
colleges  needed  to  improve  the  quality  of 
their  programs.  What  followed  is  weU  known 
to  you. 

This  is  a  short  recital  of  the  more  slg. 
nlflcant  events  of  the  past  three  decades  that 
have  demanded  the  best  of  school  admUils- 
trators  In  stamina,  ingenuity,  patience,  tact. 
Intelligence,  and  Just  plain  hard  work, 

in.   STEVE  BLAOi 


These  disturbing  events  brought  into  clear 
relief  the  unusual  versatility  and  managerial 
capablUty  of  Steve  Blair.  That  he  sxirvived 
these  arduous  years  Is  a  testimonial  to  his 
hardy  physique,  to  his  emotional  stability. 
and  to  his  intuitive  sense  of  tinUng  and  fair 
play.  How  fortunate  HatUesburg  has  been 
for  nearly  three  decades  cannot  be  fully  ap- 
preciated by  Ite  people  because  they  have  not 
been  without  good  school  administration 
during  these  years. 

Hattieeburg  has  warm  affection  and  high 
regard  for  Steve.  The  many  peraonal  ex- 
periences of  citizens  of  this  city  in  which  his 
strong  but  gentle  hand  and  heart  have  been 
felt  oould  be  told  a  thousand  times  to  hla 
everlasting  credit.  This  suggests  something 
more.  Steve  and  his  beloved  companion, 
Marguerite,  have  been  exemplary  parents 
rearing  two  handsMne  eons  whose  profes- 
sional careers  are  bright  and  whoee  children 
are  even  brighter. 

Maybe  a  new  breed  of  school  superlntend- 
enta  will  be  required  for  tomorrows  schools. 
Even  so  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  al- 
though they  may  appear  different,  basically 
they  will  be  endowed  with  gif  te  of  leadership, 
foresight,  intellect,  actmaent,  integrity,  and 
the  common  sense  of  a  Steve  Blair. 

rV.    APPRECIATION 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  Join 
you  In  eulogizing  my  longtime  friend.  Pos- 
sibly you  know  that  I  grew  up  In  H&ttles- 
burg,  attended  Court  Street  Elementary 
School  when  Miss  Orjice  Christian  was  prin- 
cipal. Hardy  Street  Elementary  School  where 
Miss  Mattle  Houston  was  principal,  and  was 
graduated   from   the  high  school   on   Main 
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Street  when  Burrow  P  Brooluf  ««rv«a  a«  prln- 
clpa:  It  meajia  a  (frent  deal  to  me  for  sentl- 
mentil  reiison  aione  to  be  b€ick  h<Hne  on  thle 
;:n;LHjr'..»nt  d.iv 

Th,i.nlc  you  for  the  distinct  privilege  of 
public:;,-  paying  my  reepecta  to  Steve  Blair 
who  n<is  brought  vlBlonary  reality  to  multi- 
farious duties  of  the  Bup>erlntendency  of  the 
Hattiesburg  Public  Schools  for  the  past  twen- 
ty-sever, vears  who  haa  been  gentle  but  firm 
In  his  administration,  and  who  has  displayed 
courageous  tenacity  for  school  Improvement 
and  has  made  an  enviable  record  of  accom- 
plishment— all  of  which  has  been  to  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  Hattleeburg  who  love 
and  revere  him  for  what  he  has  modestly 
done  a«  your  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  words  of  a  prophet  of  old  seem  some- 
how to  sum  up  Uie  life  of  this  noble  man: 
He  hath  showed  thee  what  is  good;  and 
what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to 
do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God?" 


POST  COLUMNIST  WRITES  ON 
FORBIDDEN  SUBJECT 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr  Speaker,  I  asK 
unanimous  cxinsant  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  iMr  W.^ggon-nerI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
was  startled  to  read  In  the  May  10  Issue 
of  the  Washington  Post  a  column  writ- 
ten by  Ruth  Daniloff  titled  "The 
Chained  Door,  the  Police  Siren."  In 
which  the  writer  detailed  in  no  uncertain 
terms  the  terror  in  which  respectable 
people  live  here  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

The  Post  is  well  known  for  Its  constant 
flow  of  biased  editorials  and  prejudiced 
news  stories  designed  to  convince  every- 
one that  crime  is  not  on  the  increase 
here,  that  the  streets  are  perfectly  safe, 
that  any  troubles  that  might  by  chance 
exist  here  are,  after  all.  entirely  tJie  biame 
of  the  Congress  and  in  particular,  those 
red-necked  Neanderthal  southerners 
who  sit  on  the  House  District  Conimlt- 
tee.  If  they  would  just  give  the  cul- 
turally disadvantaged,  the  economically 
disassociated,  and  the  ambitiously  dis- 
combooberated  all  the  money  they  want 
and  so  forth  and  so  forth.  You  know 
their  line  of  illoglc  as  well  as  I.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Anyway,  knowing  the  Socialist  left 
policy  of  the  Post,  you  can  Imagine  my 
amazement  to  read  a  column,  on  the  edi- 
torial page,  mind  you,  that,  for  once, 
paints  a  resUlstlc  picture  of  what  it  i.^ 
like  to  live  in  this  Casbah  on  the  Po- 
tomac. 

It  is  such  a  rare  happenhig  that,  like  a 
whooping  crane,  it  should  be  protected 
and  saved  for  posterity  to  see  and  enjoy. 
I  would  like  to  Insert  this  historical  doc- 
ument In  today's  Ricord  so  that  poster- 
ity will  know  there  was  one  brief,  shining 
moment  known  as  "Truth  at  the  Wash- 
ington Post": 

T*«  Chained  Door,  thi  Policb  Sirtn 
(By  Ruth  Daniloff) 

.Aiter  four  months  of  living  in  tiie  tTnltcd 
States,  I  have  been  enlisted  Into  the  ranka  Of 
the  Nation's  frightened  women.     In  the  rxus-t 


I  have  had  no  hesitation  In  tTavellng  over 
Eiirope  alone,  but  now  nothing  will  Induce 
me  to  go  down  to  the  basement  laundry  ot 
our  apartment  building  In  Washington 
unescorted. 

Crime  la  on  the  Increase  everywhere,  but 
I  cannot  believe  that  It  la  In  proportion  to 
the  fear  which  the  American  woman  is  now 
experiencing.  I  reeeot  being  turned  Into 
A  "hysterical  female,"  having  to  size  up  men 
as  poesible  attack«^,  fearing  to  walk  In  the 
park  alone  or  on  the  streets  at  night.  Poe- 
Blbly  "cowards  die  many  times,  the  valiant 
never  taste  of  death  but  once."  One  hesi- 
tates to  draw  an  analogy  between  JuUua 
Caesar's  Rotne  and  Mr.  Johnson's  Washing- 
ton, unless  It  la  that  Washington,  like  Rome 
before,  Is  neglecting  domestic  problems  for 
commitments  abroad. 

Few  cities  In  the  world  have  so  many  trees 
or  such  attractive  pcu-ks  as  the  Capital  of  the 
United  States.  I  was  delighted  to  discover 
a  small  p>ark  at  the  back  of  our  apartment 
building  until  I  was  told  not  to  walk  there 
alone.  I  now  take  my  child  for  an  unin- 
spiring walk  around  the  block  and  reflect 
on  the  use  of  parks  which  one  cannot  enjoy. 

At  the  local  playground,  the  latest  rapes, 
attempted  rapes,  muggings  and  Indecent  ex- 
posures are  compared.  Some  one  leaves  dirty 
notes  In  the  laundry  and  when  I  advertised 
for  a  job  In  the  newspaper  I  was  besieged 
by  obscene  telephone  calls.  I  have  never 
lived  before  In  an  apcirtment  with  a  security 
chain  and  am  forever  embarrassed  and  dis- 
concerted at  having  to  eye  people  through 
the  peep  hole  before  opening  the  door.  It 
violates  all  principles  of  politeness. 

The  perpettial  wall  of  pwUce  sirens,  besides 
being  an  eerie  reminder  of  wartime  England, 
tends  to  dramatize  yet  another  "happening" 
Ln  Washington.  Although  one  cannot  help 
but  be  lmp>resaed  by  the  speed  at  which 
American  pwUce  cars  navigate  the  trafDc,  one 
nevertheless  wishes  they  were  a  little  more 
discreet,  but  no  doubt  the  criminals  ap- 
preciate the  tnimpeted  approach.  I  have 
heard  of  several  Incidents  here  where  some- 
one reported  a  stisplclous  character  in  the 
vicinity  only  to  have  the  police  arrive  on  the 
scene  in  full  chorus. 

PubUclty  and  oounter-meaaurea  such  as 
the  do's  and  don'ts  of  self-protection  only 
t«nd  to  heighten  the  fear.  While  the  news- 
papers' tally  of  dally  rapes  Is  apparently  Jus- 
tified by  even  the  more  prestigious  publica- 
tions on  the  grounds  that  It  keeps  the  F>ollce 
department  on  their  toes,  It  nonetheless 
serves  to  remind  nervous  readers  that  even 
two-year-olds,  centenarians  and  nuns  are 
eligible. 

We  are  encouraged  to  arm  oiirselves  with 
"female  protection"  devices — aerosol  sprays 
with  such  reassurrlng  names  as  "Repel"  and 
■Rebuff",  ("Rebuff"  U  also  sold  to  postmen 
who  have  trouble  with  dogs),  shock  rods, 
whistles,  sirens  and  alarms.  Could  It  just 
happen  that  you  are  taken  by  surprise  and 
haven't  time  to  position  yo\ir  artillery,  then 
there  Is  always  the  knee  and  the  fingers.  A 
26-cent  booklet  sold  at  the  local  drug  store 
entitled  "Protecting  Yourself  and  Tour  Fam- 
ily" advisee  on  how  to  gouge  out  an  attack- 
er's eye  with  an  Index  finger.  "Don't  remove 
your  finger  to  Jab  again.  Instead  keep  twist- 
ing It."  If  you  can  get  your  knee  In  his  groin 
at  the  same  time,  aU  the  smarter,  and  re- 
member to  keep  screaming. 

The  police  tali  ua  that  the  best  protection, 
though  difficult  to  oome  by  these  days  be- 
cause the  army  has  drafted  them  to  Vietnam, 
is  a  police  dog.  I  can  feel  sympathy  for  the 
matron  who  Inslsta  on  sleeping  with  a  loaded 
gun  under  her  pillow  and  who  lobbies  so  suc- 
csaafully  against  any  changes  on  the  present 
rules  on  firearms. 

Even  behind  the  wheel  of  the  huge  Invin- 
cible American  automobile  danger  lurks. 
"Lock  all  doors.  Roll  up  windows."  advises 
my  booklet.  Always  lock  the  car  even  when 
just  going  to  the  local  supermarketb    A  man 


can  be  crouched  In  the  back,  hijack  you,  and 
do  what  he  will  with  the  groceries  Must 
futiire  generations  of  women,  of  what  U 
siu'ely  one  of  the  most  powerful  coimtrles 
in  the  world,  approach  life  with  Index  finger 
p>olsed,  knee  bared  and  pocket  book  full  ot 
assorted  weapons? 

However,  one  small  hope  •  •  •  It  seema 
that  even  men  are  beginning  to  feel  scared. 
Soared  of  being  taken  as  molesters,  that  is. 
I  recently  met  one  man  who  protested  that 
he  couldn't  walk  through  Glover  Archbold 
Park  to  work  because  he  was  frightened  of 
frightening  women. 


IMPERIAL  VALLEY  SUCCESS  STORY 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Tunney]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  success  stories  of  American 
agriculture  has  been  the  battle  that 
farmers  In  the  Imperial  Valley  of  Call- 
fomia  have  waged  against  sUt  and  salt. 

Since  1901  farmers  have  been  build- 
ing a  rich  farming  region  out  of  a  barren 
desert,  against  great  odds. 

At  first,  silt  was  a  severe  problem  be- 
cause water  flowed  directly  from  the 
muddy  Colorado  River  into  irrigation 
systems.  Expensive  cleaning  and  dredg- 
ing operations  were  necessary  to  keep 
water  flowing  through  the  canals  and 
ditches. 

After  the  Imperial  Dam  and  a  desilt- 
ing  control  device  were  built  on  the  Colo- 
rado River  in  1938  silt  became  a  minor 
problem.  But  the  salt  problem  continued 
to  worsen.  The  water-lain  soils  of  the 
valley  already  contained  accumulations 
of  salts.  More  salt  was  deposited  with 
each  application  of  Irrigation  water 
which,  in  that  region,  carries  varying 
amounts  of  salts. 

For  a  time  this  was  a  losing  battle 
because  of  the  continued  salt  buildup  in 
the  soils. 

But  farmers  in  the  valley  would  not 
give  up.  They  continued  to  search  for 
ways  to  keep  the  land  productive.  By 
1940,  when  the  Imperial  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict called  upon  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  to  study  the  drainage  and  salinity 
problems,  some  50,000  acres  had  gone  out 
of  production.  Later,  when  a  workable 
solution  was  developed,  the  Irrigation  dis- 
trict constituted  itself  as  a  soU  con- 
servation district  under  a  unique  memo- 
randum of  agreement  with  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

This  agreement  has  enabled  farmers 
to  bring  a  maximum  amount  of  expert 
help  to  bear  on  this  difficult  land-uae 
problem.    Soil  scientists,  engineers,  re- 
search workers,  and  soil  conservationJ-its 
of  the  SCS,  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  and  other  agencies,  have  helpec* 
develop  irrigation  and  drainage  methw. 
that  leach  out  and  carry  away  dissolvec 
salts  that  otherwise  would  ruin  the  land. 
In  addition,  they  have  worked  out  crar 
management  and  tillage  practices  th& 
minimize  the  effect  of  salts.    They  ha- 
helped  select  salt-tolerant  crops  and  oe 
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vised    special    planting    and    bedding  me  to  eliminate  privileges  in  our  tax    details  on  the  •a.6  biuion  subsidy  Congress 

methods  for  them.  system.  enacted  allegedly  to  encourage  exploration 

Once  a  week  for  the  last  24  yecirs  the  The  article  is  as  follows:  ^°'  minerals. 
district  has  calculated  the  amounts  of  tax  Figums  Concxal  Rxal  u  S  Income  Taxw        ^J  ^^  corporations  account  for  the  big- 
salt  coining  into  and  going  out  of  the  if  vou  «.«rf  tv,.  ^.777.,                  ,  l^^  '^'^  °'  "*•  depletion  boom,  about 
vaUey.    Technicians  do  this  by  measur-  te^  IZZ^tf^^Tif^^n^^^^'T''  M.  ^.^      «. 

iTiff  the  salinitv  of  the  rnloradn  Rlvor  M^r^^^i,                  J    Standard  Oil  Co.,  Integrated  refining  companies   accounted 

ing  ine  s&iuUT,j  oi   me  COloraao  River  (NJt.)  la  paying  more  than  half  a  billion  dol-  for  more  than  H  6  bllUon  of  the  denietion 

water    entering    the    valley's    irrigation  lars  a  year  m  Federal  income  tax.  claimed,  well  over  half  teetotal 

network  and  that  of  the  water  draining  in  reality  the  total  U.S.  income  tax  burden 

from  the  valley  into  the  Salton  Sea  via  °^  ^^^  22  top  refiners  was  only  $240  million  °^°  reitneks  cot  lasce  bits 
the  New  and  Alamo  Rivers.  ^^  ^*^'  ^^  latest  year  that  flgxires  are  avail-  ^"t  of  the  $1.6  blUlon,  $436  mUllon  was 
Until  1949  more  salt  was  entprin?  thP  ^^^^  '**  *^^  Securities  and  Exchange  Com-  claimed  by  the  22  oil  refining  companies  for 
valley    than    was    leaving     S^ce^i hat  «il«ion  aies.  production  from  foreign  properties. 
!!ir  mnrf^u  ha=  K^^^fl  ,'  K  -f«-        T^  Lumping  foreign  and  U.S.  taxes  together  This  tax  subsidy  is  aimed  at  encouraging 
year  more  salt  has  been  flushed  from  the  has  led  to  public  statements  by  oil  company  International     corporations     to     find     n^ 
SOU  than  has  been  brought  in  through  foundaUons  and  Senators  who  support  the  sources  of  oil  In  the  middle  east  and  other 
the  irrigation  water.  big  refiners  that  the  oil  companies  pay  as  "**8  where  It  can  help  the  U.S.  In  time  of 
The  payoff  is  a  steadily  Improving  salt  ™uch  tax  as  anyone  else.  emergency,  while  tending  to  unbalance  our 
balance.     The  salt  content  of  the  soil  is  ^^^  ^^  °^  Texacos  annual  report  shows  International  payments, 
decreasing   gradually    rather   than   in-  "Provision  for  income  taxes"  for  1964  as  $83.4  ^'^^  °^  **»«  best  features  of  depletion  sub- 
creasing  as  it  did  for  manv  vears      And  ^^^°^-  *"^'f*  ^  ^^^  ^"^^  ^'^  can  do  away  with 
Se  fut^rof  ^riciSLreTn  fTfp  T^r.«H^^  ^"^  *'  y°"  ''^'^^  '^^^  SEC  you  learn  that  Pay»«8  ^corne  tax  altogether, 
voliiv  ^  r,^L^i^Hf^t      i   !  ^P^^i^  •S.S  mUllon  went  to  Uncle  Sam  and  $77.9  mil-  The  report  shows  that  1900  tax  returns  In 
Valley  is  now  bright— thanks  to  the  te-  Hon  went  to  foreign  governments  and  some  i960  had  no  taxable  Income  at  all 
naclty  of  Its  farmers  and  the  effectiveness  states.  But  depletion  only  accounted  for  $880  mil- 
of  their  partnership  with  our  competent  figures  for  1963  and  1964  presented  in  our  Hon  while  depreciation  cut  the  taxable  in- 
agricultural  agencies.  **•*  t^^le  on  pages  three  and  four,  here  com-  come  another  $572  million  for  these  firms 

However,  the  battle  with  salt  is  con-  P"^  IZV^.t  ^Z^  """  **  ^"  ^  ^«  *'°^'  applixd  to  »io  boxion 

tinuous  and  soil  scientists  reoort  that  to  °^  *^**  ^^  ^^  refiners  paid  4%  of  their  ,„  ^.       ..  ^.         ,  °  ^^^°*^ 

uiiiiuuo  cwiu  ouu  oi.,iciiLji>ti,  leporx  tnau  10  gross    Inccane    as    U.S     Income    tax    whii«  "^  "^^  °'l  ^^'^  8"  industry  alone  denle- 

aUow  unfavorable  salt  balance  for  just  ^rate  for  wori^ng  "^opfe  a^d  a^ii  bSJ!  ^'^'^  ^"  «PP"«d  ^  almost  $io  bUllon  in 

1  year  would  cause  considerable  dam-  nessmenisabout20%.  gross  income  from  properUes. 

age  to  our  farmland.     It  is  reassuring  to  The  table  also  reveals  for  the  first  time  Here's  the  breakdown: 

note  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  *^*'^  *^e  22  retained  after  U.S.  and  foreign  Number  of  returns 7  193 

appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year   1967  l^'^f^  ^'^  average  74%  of  their  gross  profit.  [in  thousands  of  dolla^i     " 

urged   the   continuance   of   research    to  °"*  ^°™®  companies  retained  100%  or  more.     „,,._„  . ,            .                     ' 

improve   the   tile   drSiage   svS?  in  "^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ""  companies  °'J*t-.    ^"^  ^'°'"  °^"*'  P^P" 

southern  CaJlfomi^T«m  hnnS^fhS  P^'"^  '^'^°^^  *  ^^^^^^  ^"'o^^  ^  the  uTs.,        ^'^'«' 9.433,618 

f^xo  ,  -iriT    n     ^  J.^^  hopeful  that  but  over  $1   bllUon   to  other  governments  ==_= 

funds  will  be  allocated  from  the  Depart-  Whlle    4%     of    their     gross     profit    went  Deductions  exclusive  of  depleUon. 

ment  of  Agriculture's  contingency  fund  to    the    U.S.    Treasury,    over    20%     went  total.. 4.326,810 

to  carry  on  research  in  this  vital  area.  ^  foreign  governments  and  states.  

The  provisions  allowing  oil  companies  to  Exploration 

^— ^— — ^—  pay     so    little    are    the     27.5%     depletion  Development 1.036,846 

THF  OTTPOTTnM  r>Tr  4  T A v  TMr^DT:.A  or.  ^lowance.  Intangible  drUUng  costs  provision,  Dry  hole  deductions  for  oU  and 

1  HE  QUESTION  OF  A  TAX  INCREASE  and   being  able   to  classify   certain   royalty            ^as 140,861 

Mr.  McGRATH      Mr    Sneaker    I  a<slc  P^ynients  on  oil  as  income  tax  to  a  foreign         Depreciation 179,644 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman  ^rrZ^'^T .^""^  """"  '"''*'"^°*  ^^^  royalties  2P!I^"°8  expense 2,603,232 

fmm  Tnu;n  TTUTr  QoTT«-,^„.^t    ^J^""'^"*^"  from  their  tax  payment  due  the  U.S.  after         Taxes _ 83,476 

rrom  lowa  [Mr.  Schmidhauser]  may  ex-  calculating  tax  due.  Overhead  and  other 282  763 

tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  """ 

Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter  ®"*'  ^^-  Speaker,  these  striking  figures  Net  income  less  loss  before  depie- 

The   SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection  ^^e  only  part  of  the  story  of  tax  priv-        tlon --6.106,808 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  ^^^es.     I  believe  all  Americans  should  Percentage  depieuon  at  statutory 

New  Jersey?  be  fully  informed  of  the  estimated  taxes       '^** a.  694. 114 

There  was  no  oblertinn  "°'  P^*^  during  the  period  1955-65  by  .„       v.,    ^    ,    ,                          " 

Mr  IcAiroHAUS^-   Mr   Speaker  \^'  f  ]^ir'  ?,''  «°"^P-"^^  because  of  ^"°-^^«  ^«P^-"-'  *°^ ^''^°'^36 

during  recent  months  American  citizen^  fn J  °fPi^"°°  allowance,  intangible  drill-  Percentage  depletion 3. 361  470 

have  heard  much  discussion,  pro  and  ^,J,°^*   provisions,   and    the   Internal  Cost  depletion 278.766 

con,  on  the  question  of  a  tax  Increase  to  ^,^^^""«   Service   ruling   that   royalties  =_=, 

combat  alleged  inflationary  tendencies  in  f  °^°,^'^..H*^y  ^^  deducted  from  the  final  Deductions      on      nonproduclng 

our  Nation's  economy  and  to  produS  i!^,]!f^/^'^^  ^K^'f'  "^^-    '^^^  ^'"-         P'-'^P"^^*^" — - i.*«4.762 

Increased  revenues.     Presumably  there  ^,  ^^„  Pyobably^  exceeds  $6  billion.  curiously  some  of  the  depletion  benefits 

are  merits  to  both  sides  In  this  current  fi-    ^""^'^^OJ^  ^eads  me  to  ask  three  were  taken  by  wholesale  and  retaU  firms  with 

controversy,  but  I  believe  the  most  effec-  '^"^f:'?"^;  ,k4        k  <^     .     ,•  producing  properties. 

tive  way  to  meet  both  of  these  oblertivpq  .   ''^^^^-  ^^  '"'S  subsidy  in  line  with  the  Marketing   firms   vrtth   depletion,   6I8  of 

would  i  to  SoughlfrSoJSioir^^^^^^  intent  of  Congress?  them,   took   $26.5   million   m   depleUon   on 

eral  tax  system     I  have  made  seveml  Second.   Is   this  subsidy   in  harmony  gross  income  from  production  of  $161.9  mll- 

refnrm    nr^rToTi'.      u                t  f®^?^  With  our  national  goals'  "°°'  **"*  <'^e*e  figures  include  nonoii  indus- 

reiomi  proposals.     However.   I   believe  Third  T<!  thic  snhQfrttir,  fHo  eo«,»  i«„oi  try  depletion  statistics. 

toe  first  priority  sliould  be  a  lowering  ,   ^nird.  is  this  subsidy  in  the  same  legal  '           _^ 

of  the  27  Vi -percent  tax  giveaway  known  ^^^^work  to  which  our  system  of  demo-  The  word  gets  around  In  financial  circles. 

as  the  oU  depletion  allowance  cratic  government  is  so  closely  related?  orrriNo  in  on  act 

When  our  agriculture  producers  and  c^ifu"/'  ^k'  ^P«*?^«^'  I,  ^O"'**  ^^^  to  While  the  general  public  may  not  be  aware 

our  workers  are  being  subjected  to  eco  ^"''°"''  ^°^  the  consideration  of  my  col-  of  the  effects  of  the  depleuon  allowance,  392 

nomlc  restrainlne  mea-qures  T  fJrmlv  hp  leagues,  an  article  which  reveals  more  manufacturing  firms  not  in  oil  refining  took 

Ueve  those  many  privileged  inSt^I  ""^^^^^^  ^°'^  ^'^^^  ^"^  ^^^^  the  Federal  advantage  of  oU  and  gas  depletion  in  1960 

the  oi  (Spiles  £Sg  one  o?tTe^  ^"^  loroblem-a  problem  with  which  the  "^'^  J!=    nonpetroleum    wholesale    and 

PrtvUeged  o'f  th/X^  p?L°nt5f  bTnl-  l^ITi^^T^^.^V''''  '"'^  ''"^^  'ro?hT2,500  firms,  in  insurance,  finance. 

fitmg  by  our  outmoded  tax  laws— should  "^'^  ^^quirea  to  resoive.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  depletion 

tiear  their  fair  share  of  this  burden.    The  ™S   Reveals  Depletion   E»tect— How   1900  cooky    Jar    In    the    same    year    through    oU 

exact  size  of  the  tax  giveaway  enjoyed  "^  Fidebai.  Tax  Pbobleic  property  holdings. 

by  the  major  oil  companies  was  clearly  ^^*    internal    Revenue   Service,    with    Its         One  big  distinction  made  In  the  report 

iwealed  in  the  Marrh  91     lOfifi    Priitinn  characteristic   lack   of   humor   released   last  Is  between  cost  depletion  and  percentage  or 

of  the  Gasoline  T^ttPr      T  t»r,;  ^*""°"  week  a  detailed  study  of  the  depletion  al-  statutory  depletion. 

these    flenrp.:  To    fh-    otfiJti!vi    ^  lowances  and  how  they  lower  income  taxes.           Cost  depletion  refers  to  the  actual  amount 

SuLrn«  oL  ?    the    attention    of    my  Whlle   many   were   racing   to   ready   their  by  which  the  value  of  property  drops  when 

wueagues  and  urge  them  to  join  with  returns  for  the  Apr.  15  deadline,  JRS  gave  minerals  are  removed.   *^    "^    '        *^ 
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U.S.  income  t<ae»  of  it  largtst  oil  refinert  {196t,  1968,  1964) 
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Rank  In  siia 


Standard  (N.JJ. 

Triaco 

OuK 

Socony  Mobtl .. ., 
Standard  (Callt). 

Sheil.  . 

Standard  (Ind.).. 

PhllUps 

<^Hlt>!>  Servlc* 

Continental 

Son 

Union 

Standard  (Ohio).. 

SindaJr 

Mirathon 

Atlantic 

TKl*'wi^»>r. 

Ashland 

Suaray 

Pure 

SkeUy 

Richfield. 


ToUL. 


Ymt 

OroM  profit 

Federal  tax 

Percmt 

Foreign,  some 
SUtm'tax 

Peroent 

Income  after 
tax 

Peront 
oltnm 

1083 

$1, 271, 003, 000 

18,000,000 

0.6 

$423,000,000 

38 

8804,903,000 

M 

1963 

l.-'iH**,™* 

69,000,000 

4.3 

49^0QO,000 

31 

1,010,469,000 

M 

1S64 

1, 628,  S66, 000 

29, 000,060 

1.7 

549,000,000 

33 

l,050,55\fl00 

(4 

1962 

S4^871,000 

13,000.000 

23 

51,70a000 

9 

481,671,000 

88 

1963 

614,788,000 

10,250,000 

1.8 

58,860,000 

12 

546, 668,  COO 

W 

1064 

660,761,000 

5.500,000 

.8 

77,900,000 

11 

577,361,000 

87 

1S62 

488,3«1,000 

19,389,000 

8.9 

128,871,000 

26 

340, 091, 000 

n 

1063 

S4O,C6fib000 

30,870^000 

5.7 

137,  842.  000 

26 

371, 353, 000 

68 

1064 

607,343,000 

52.443.000 

8.6 

150,781,000 

26 

395,118,000 

65 

1062 

370,339,000 

8.300,000 

3.1 

128,700,000 

33 

242,339,000 

63 

1063 

437,3S2,00O 

23,000,000 

6.3 

142,500,000 

32 

271,852  000 

6} 

1964 

464,660,000 

27.700.000 

5.9 

142,800,000 

30 

294,160,000 

63 

1063 

348,181,000 

5,800,000 

1.6 

28,600,000 

8 

313, 781, 000 

90 

1063 

356,868,000 

2,9001000 

.8 

sueoaooo 

8 

822,088,000 

to 

1064 

303, 188, 000 

8,800,000 

XI 

89,600,000 

10 

345,288,000 

87 

1062 

173,865.000 

7,300,000 

41 

8,680,000 

6 

157,675.000 

91 

1063 

211,575,000 

19, 100. 000 

0.0 

12,628,000 

5 

179,852,000 

85 

1064 

213,875,000 

Z800,000 

1.3 

12,686,000 

8 

198, 190, 000 

n 

1063 

168.843,000 

8,105,000 

1.8 

3,381,000 

2 

162,420,000 

96 

1063 

208,033,000 

22,182,000 

10  6 

i  748, 000 

1 

183, 092, 000 

88 

1064 

204,817.000 

8,486.000 

4.1 

1, 480, 000 

.7 

194,861,000 

95 

1063 

188.320.000 

48,000,000 

30.3 

3,365,000 

2 

106,966,000 

87 

1063 

160.054.000 

52.000.000 

26.2 

3,491,000 

2 

106,463.000 

65 

1064 

152.197.000 

33.229.000 

22.2 

4.950.000 

3 

115,018.000 

74 

1062 

84. 143. 000 

20.773.000 

24.7 

3.188.000 

3 

60,185.000 

71 

1063 

101. 976, 000 

20, 188, 000 

21.4 

4,283,000 

4 

77,505,000 

74 

1064 

113.409.000 

27. 926. 000 

24.7 

967,000 

.8 

84,613,000 

74 

1062 

73. 477. 000 

1.065.000 

1.4 

3,335,000 

5 

89,077,000 

94 

1968 

99.665.000 

9.143,000 

9.2 

3,157.000 

3 

87,365.000 

88 

1064 

112.009.000 

8,726.000 

7.7 

3.176.000 

2 

100. 109, 000 

89 

1062 

66. 395. 000 

> 200. 000 

0 

13.400,000 

20 

63,195,000 

80 

1063 

79.976.000 

1.300.000 

1.9 

17,460.000 

22 

61,216,000 

77 

1064 

88,677,000 

2.400.000 

2.7 

17. 670. 000 

20 

68, 507. 000 

77 

1062 

59.421,000 

8.000,000 

13.5 

5,600,000 

0 

45.921,000 

77 

1063 

73,028,000 

13. 100. 000 

17.7 

6,000,000 

8 

63,928,000 

74 

1964 

87,564,000 

13.300,000 

15.2 

7,200,000 

8 

67.064,000 

77 

1063 

37,235,000 

9, 275. 000 

25.0 

8,738,000 

10 

34,222,000 

65 

1063 

64,008,000 

15.225.000 

28.1 

4,896,000 

0 

33,887,000 

62 

1964 

70,252,000 

21, 180, 000 

30.2 

5,334,000 

7 

43,768,000 

62 

1063 

57.936,000 

0 

0 

10, 586, 000 

18 

47, 360, 000 

83 

1063 

71,036,000 

1,200,000 

0 

9,532,000 

13 

62, 704, 000 

88 

1064 

66,444,000 

>  3, 119, 000 

0 

10,531,000 

15 

K,  736, 000 

88 

1962 

35,894.000 

'  2, 200, 000 

0 

206.000 

.5 

37,889,000 

106 

1963 

50.058.000 

P) 

0 

933,000 

1.8 

49. 126. 000 

96 

1964 

63.220.000 

(') 

0 

2, 844, 000 

4.4 

60,376.000 

96 

1962 

61.110.000 

0 

0 

14.844.000 

24 

46.266,000 

75 

1963 

56. 747. 000 

0 

0 

12.734,000 

22 

44.013.000 

78 

1964 

61,031,000 

0 

0 

14,005.000 

22 

47. 076. 000 

77 

1062 

35.191.000 

228.000 

.6 

2.387.000 

6 

32. 676. 000 

98 

1963 

42.796.000 

>  63. 000 

0 

3.384.000 

8 

39. 474, 000 

92 

1964 

40.508,000 
24. 324. 000 

377.000 
6.201,000 

13.7 
25.8 

4.426,000 
2,799,000 

11 
11 

35.706.000 
15,324,000 

10«2 

63 

1963 

28. 799. 000 

10.566.000 

37.7 

104.000 

.8 

18, 109. 000 

64 

1964 

36.385.000 

9,672.000 

26.8 

2, 9T7. 000 

8 

23.735,000 

«5 

1062 

41.208.000 

3. 85a  000 

9.3 

1, 152. 000 

2.8 

36. 201, 000 

88 

1963 

49,727.000 

6.533.000 

13.3 

1,328,000 

2.7 

41.866,000 

85 

1064 

29.  357.  000 

» 7. 115.000 

0 

1.290.000 

3.6 

35.182,000 

100 

1062 

27.680.000 

•2.546,000 

0 

1, 276. 000 

4 

28.950,000 

107 

1063 

28.682.000 

» 1, 212, 000 

0 

27.000 

.01 

29, 767, 000 

106 

1064 

32,282.000 

600.000 

.01 

164.000 

.5 

31, 618. 000 

98 

1062 

22.674,000 

1.260,000 

6.7 

260.000 

1 

21,164,000 

96 

1063 

27. 479. 000 

3,025,000 

7.7 

275.000 

4 

24, 170, 000 

8» 

1064 

26.601.000 

785,000 

1.2 

275.000 

2 

26,551,000 

98 

1062 

36,615.000 

6,000,000 

16.6 

0 

0 

30,615,000 

83 

1063 

29. 767. 000 

1,300,000 

4.4 

773.000 

2.6 

27,894,000 

94 

1064 

26,258,000 

■  620,000 

0 

5,429,000 

20.8 

21,455.000 

82 

1962 

4,198.161.000 

164. 500. 000 

4 

838.891.000 

20 

3, 194, 770. 000 

7« 

1063 

4.008,386.000 

246.660.000 

8 

950.540.000 

19 

3,649,849,000 

74 

1964 

8,179.036.000 

240.529,000 

4 

1,064,383,000 

20 

3,873,836,000 

74 

'■  roriu>il<"l  rr<irn  rword.'!  of  the  U.S.  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  by  the 
■L.-irr  '  !  liK  A.-.'l.INK  LETTER.  WAR.NI.NO— this  Ubl*  Is  part  of  the  March 
21.  ;«w  -  .  :  THK.  i.\<OLINE  LETTER  and  may  not  he  reproduced  by  any 
mwiii.'*— im  luiiiie  f>t1)i'«'  Kipylng  equipment — wlthoot  prior  written  permission  o4  the 
pubUsher.  Violation  of  copyright  is  a  Asderal  offense  carrying  penalties  from  8500  to 
12500. 


This  real  depletion  reflerw  '.he  declining 
value  of  a  property  related  directly  'm  the 
amovint  of  oil   produced. 

T.\KK    HIGHIST    riGlRE 

But  Congresa  decided  to  give  oil  and  gaa 
producers  a  27  5-percent  boon. 

No  matter  what  the  real  depletion  Is,  pro- 
ducers can  deduct  27.5  percent  \>1  their  value 
of  production  up  to  50  p>ercent  of  the  prop- 
erty's net  Income  before  depletion. 

Look  how  It  work.s  out  when  applied  to 
foreign  producers  and  refiners 


[In  thousands  o 

fdollan] 

Oil  and  gas 
producers 

Oil 

refiners 

Net  in  come 

478, 7M 
437.078 
225,842 

1  370  !Q1 

Income  subject  to  tax 

969  613 

Incometax      

495  702 

OrusB  income  Bram  mineral 
propertiea 

1,331,882 

8, 410.  662 

FnrfilgTi 

806,886 
616, 476 

1, 589  757 

Domestic 

3,820,796 

Depletion,  total 

888,168 

1.424,744 

Peroentan 

848,577 
0,181 

1  361  564 

Cort _ 

73,100 

'  Marathon  is  the  only  large  oil  company  that  has  been  able  to  conceal  Its  domestic 
income  taxes  In  the  Securities  and  Eichange  Commission  flies.  We  phoned  Oirard 
Jetton,  Marathon's  tax  chief  and  asked  the  U.S.  figure,  but  he  said  it's  a. secret.  Since 
the  firm  probably  doesn't  want  to  keep  secret  the  smallness  of  Its  foreign  tates.  It's 
assumed  the  U.S.  tax  is  small  and  all  of  Marathon's  Income  taxes  are  listed  here  M 
foreign. 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


OH  and  gas 
producers 

Oil 
refiners 

Depletion,  foreign 

220,257 

434,930 

216,074 
4,283 

416.849 

Cost 

18,071 

Depletion,  domestic 

182,001 

989.834 

Percentage 

127,603 
6,208 

934,70* 

Cost 

55,119 

The  IRS  was  particularly  careful  In  writing 
the  report  to  avoid  any  Judgments  or  opin- 
ions particularly  alter  an  oil  producer  group 
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CONGRESSIONAL  II  H( OR  I ) 


liOUSF 


I  oeoa 


jjiade  IRS  remove  the  swimming  pools,  oil 
wells  and  bathing  beauUea  from  the  deple- 
tion allowance  section  of  their  tax  gtilde  a 
lew  years  ago. 

Keeping  In  mind  how  sensitive  the  Presi- 
dent is  these  days,  the  report  is  kept  right  to 
the  bard  facts. 

Send  40  cents  to  the  Government  Printing 
OfBce,  Washington,  D.C.  20402  and  ask  for 
Pub. 475  (2-66) . 


NATIONAL     LKAUERSHIP     IN     THE 
FIELD  OP  TRAFFIC   SAFTTFY 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Mackay]  may  extend 
his  remailcs  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Howard  Pyle,  of  the  National  Safety 
Council,  testified  before  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  last 
week.  This  testimony  is  helpful  and  il- 
luminating to  anyone  who  genuinely  de- 
sires to  grasp  the  Issues  confronting  Con- 
gress on  this  huge  and  complex  subject. 

The  National  Safety  Council  was 
chartered  in  1913  and  since  then  it  has 
provided  the  only  national  leadership  in 
the  field  of  traffic  safety. 

I  commend  Governor  Pyle  and  his  as- 
sociates for  the  quality  of  this  testimony. 
It  is  straightforward,  analytical,  and  af- 
firmative in  its  approach  to  the  enor- 
mously complex  subject, 

I  commend  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil for  refusing  to  get  on  the  defensive 
in  the  face  of  recent  criticism  it  has  re- 
ceived and  I  congratulate  it  for  giving 
strong  support  to  congressional  efforts  to 
achieve  a  new  and  clearly  defined  role 
In  the  field  of  traffic  safety  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Perhaps  better  than  any  other  group, 
the  Council  recognizes  that  the  only  hope 
for  us  to  build  a  safer  traffic  environment 
will  be  through  intelligent,  creative  Fed- 
eral, State,  local  cooperation  and  through 
mobilizing  and  coordinating  public  and 
private  efforts  in  the  field  of  traffic 
safety. 

The  statement  referred  to  follows: 
Statbment  of  Howard  Ptlz,  PREsmKNT,  Na- 
tional   SArETY    CoTTNcn.,    ON    H.R.    1322B. 
TRAmc  Satett  Act  of  1966  Before  HotisE 
CoMMnTEE    ON    Interstate    and    Forxicn 
Commerce.  May  12.  1966 
May  I  begin,  rather  than  end,  my  state- 
ment with  our  conclusions  on  what  has  be- 
come the  most  controversial  aspect  of  H.R. 
13228.  to  wit:   Federal  safety  stendards  for 
motor  vehicles. 

1.  The  National  Safety  CovmcU  has  agreed 
with  the  basic  approach  of  the  Administra- 
tion bin,  HR.  13228,  namely  that  there  is 
»l8dom  In  a  system  of  safety  that  provides 
'or  both 

(a)  voluntary  Industry  high  perfcM-mance 
•tandards,  and 

(b)  mandatory  government  minimum  per- 
lormance  standards. 

2.  The  Council  Is  not  satisfied  with,  and 
urges  the  Congress  not  to  "settle"  for,  mini- 
mum Pedwal  safety  standards  alone. 

8.  The  Council  must  disagree  with  those 
*ho  urge  that  the  best  way  to  obtain  motor 
»Milcle  safety  la  through  Federal  minimum 
•«ety  standards  alone,  because  In  otir  Jtidg- 


ment  such  a  position  could  result  in  Con- 
gressional action  that  would 

(a)  absolve  the  automotive  industry  of  Its 
inherent  obligation  to  achieve  voluntarUy 
the  highest  practicable  safety  standards  for 
Its  products,  and  to  do  this  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, and 

(b)  rely  primarily  on  minimum  Federal 
safety  standards  (which  have  a  tendency  to 
become  a  celling  for  safety  rather  than  a 
floor). 

4.  The  Coxindl  urges  the  Congress  not  to 
enact  "half-loaf"  safety  legislation.  The 
Coimcll  believes  that  reliance  primarily  on 
minimiun  Federal  safety  standards,  to  the 
detriment  of  voluntary  Industry  high  per- 
formance standards,  is  "half-loaf"  safety. 

6.  Finally,  the  Council  again  advises  the 
Congress  that  the  high  degree  of  traffic  safety 
we  all  desire  requires  that  Congress  deal 
with  the  full  range  of  safety  measures  af- 
fecting cars,  drivers,  and  highways,  which 
we  have  put  before  the  Congress. 

Now,  may  I  tell  you  In  some  detail  why 
we  feel  this  way  and  how  we  believe  HJi. 
13228  can  be  strengthened  to  provide  the 
maximum  traffic  safety  for  the  American 
jjeople? 

INTBODtrCnON 

The  President  has  quite  properly  said  that 
traffic  accidents  are  the  second  most  serious 
problem  facing  the  nation,  second  only  to  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam. 

It  is  simply  disgraceful  that,  since  1961, 
we  have  lost  four  times  as  many  American 
servicemen  in  motor  vehicle  accidents  as  our 
enemies  have  been  able  to  kill  in  all  the  bit- 
ter fighting  In  Viet  Nam. 

U.S.  motor  vehicle  accidents  in  1965  killed 
49.000  men,  women  and  children.  Injuries 
disabled  1,800,000  and  an  equal  number  suf- 
fered non-disabling  injuries.  Economic  costs 
which  can  be  tabulated  aggregated  $8,600,- 
000,000. 

These  are  tragic  and  costly  facts,  but  little 
more  so  than  the  records  of  other  years  when 
too  little,  too  late,  in  the  way  of  corrective 
measures  has  cost  us  far  too  many  killed,  too 
many  injured,  and  too  many  dollars  need- 
lessly wasted. 

Prevention  expenditures  In  scale  with  this 
economic  b'lrden  are  badly  needed  and  fully 
Justified,  and  the  Federal  government  is  long 
overdue  In  assuming  its  appropriate  role. 

Industry  has  shown  noteworthy  progress 
In  the  control  of  on-the-job  accidents,  but 
public  agencies  responsible  for  so  much  of 
what  is  needed  to  curb  such  killers  as  traffic 
accidents  have  not  been  so  successful. 

So,  we  are  grateful  for  the  awakening  that 
now  finds  all  levels  of  government,  led  by  the 
President,  distinguished  Congressional  lead- 
ers. Governors.  Mayors,  and  others,  showing 
a  commendable  and  meaningful  determina- 
tion to  be  as  responsible  in  traffic  safety  aa 
government  should  be  In  all  matters  of  such 
critical  concern  to  the  national  welfare.  We 
believe  that  the  resultant  stimulation  of 
public  discussion  and  informed  focus  on  the 
complexities  of  traffic  safety  will  produce 
measures  to  save  many  a  motorist  from 
death,  injury  and  economic  loss, 
death.  Injury  and  economic  loss. 

Commenting  now  on  H.R.  13228.  may  we 
that  are  basic  to  the  NSC's  position  or  traffic 
safety. 

1.  The  American  people  can  have  just 
about  as  much  traffic  safety  as  they  are  will- 
ing to  pay  for — in  terms  of  dollars  and  dis- 
cipline.   Traffic  safety  does  not  come  cheaply 

2.  No  one  panacea,  or  even  a  baker's  dozen 
at  panaceas,  as  such,  win  meet  the  safety 
needs  of  the  American  people  There  must 
be  a  balanced,  comprehensive  and  svfitematlr 
program  stressing  all  of  traffic  safetvs  es- 
sential aspects.  Including  the  vehicle  the 
driver  and  the  road  TTiere  are  no  simple 
remedies. 

3.  Traffic  safety  requires  even  saTer  cars. 
but  even  the  safest  cap  will  not  bring  traffic 


safety  without  ever  safu*  drlvm  and  safer 
roads. 

4.  No  one  has  done  enough  in  traffic  safety. 
The  Cotincll  has  for  years  expressed  dissatis- 
faction with  the  feebleness  of  the  totality  of 
the  national  effort  to  cope  with  highway 
accidents. 

5.  Traffic  safety  requires  an  effective 
operating  partnership  between  Industry,  the 
public  and  government.  No  one  of  theae 
groups  alone  can  do  the  Job.  All  of  them 
together,  each  playing  its  full  role  within  a 
comprehensive,  balanced  program,  can  re- 
duce the  present  traffic  safety  toll  by  half, 
and  save  25,000  lives  each  year.  An  Increased 
Federal  role  does  not  mean  that  any  of  the 
other  partners  should  be  permitted  to  slough 
off  their  respective  responsibilities  for  the 
highest  possible  volvmtary  level  of  effort 
which  It  is  practicably  capable  of  producing. 

We  understand  that  this  Committee's 
Jurisdiction  is  limited  to  Titles  I  and  11  of 
HJl.  13228,  and  that  Title  in  of  HJi.  13238 
(the  remainder  of  the  President's  proposals) 
falls  within  the  ptuTlew  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  But  the  traffic  safety 
problem  is  a  unified  one  and  cannot  be 
solved  without  a  unified  and  comprehensive 
approach.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I 
shall  discuss  Titles  I  and  II  of  HJt.  13228, 
I  should  like  to  urge  that  you  put  these 
Titles  Into  the  context  of  the  full  range  of 
Congressional  and  Executive  action  needed. 

As  an  indication  of  our  concept  of  such 
a  comprehensive  traffic  safety  program,  we 
submit  for  the  Committee's  attention,  the 
18-point  program  we  provided  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganization 
on  February  2,  1966.  The  key  to  this  bal- 
anced program  is  in  the  Action  Program  for 
Highway  Safety  which  was  developed  by  na- 
tional professional  and  official  safety  associa- 
tions as  a  soundly  conceived  and  available 
guide  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  a  com- 
prehensive program. 

The  Action  Program  was  ratified  by  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Highway  Safety 
in  1946.  as  a  master  plan  for  highway  safety. 
It  has  been  updated  twice  since  then.  In 
1949  and  1960.  and  two  major  sections  were 
added  since  1960.  It  has  been  approved  by 
the  President's  Committee  for  Traffic  Safety, 
the  Governors  Conference,  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare,  and  the  tJ.S.  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads.  The  NSC  is  a  strong  sup- 
porter and  advocate  of  the  Action  Program. 

A  great  deal  of  time  and  many  lives  could 
be  saved  if  the  Action  Program  recommenda- 
tions concerning  all  aspects  of  safety  were 
used  as  a  broadly  agreed  upon  point  of  de- 
parture to  consider  how  mutual  objectives 
could  be  more  rapidly  attained. 

TTTLS    I,    HJt.    132aS 

Title  I  provides  for  a  two-step  process  of 
achieving  motor  vehicle  safety  standards. 
First,  it  encourages  development  of  non- 
Federal  and  voluntary  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards.  If  such  standards  exist  or  come 
Into  timely  effect,  and  they  are  adec  ,;;€ 
and  effectively  complied  with,  the  Coi^gres- 
slonal  objective  would  be  met.  Secorid,  If, 
however,  the  non-Federal  or  voluntary  stand- 
ards are  not  adequate  or  not  effectively  com- 
plied with,  then  minimum  Federal  standards 
may  be  Issued  and  shall  be  mandatory. 
The  fundamental  issues 

Tiie  fundamentaJ  safety  Issue  it  whesher 
the  maximum  practicable  degree  ol  venicie 
safety  can  best  be  attained  by: 

a.  Both  legal  minimum  regulations  and 
strong  encouragement  and  reliance  on 
voluntary  performance  standards,  or 

b    Primary    statutory    reliance    on     :eua 
minimum  regulations. 

The  National  Safety  Ooimcll  a.j  the 
President's  bill  have  reccnnmended  thai  the 
first  of  these  alternatives  be  followed. 

The  National  Safetv  Cr»i!nrH  corstlnueis  u 
beheve    tiT<t    •,  •  <■    Ff<t"a.    k-t.v.-rr  ;!.ifr!;    .',.»»    a, 
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responsibility  to  assure  that  there  axe  ade- 
quate legal  minimum  saJety  regulations, 
either  at  the  state  or  Federal  level.  This 
has  presented  an  administrative  iBSue  as  to 
the  beet  type  of  Federal  action 

s  Should  the  Federal  role  be  to  aid  and 
strengthen  state  action  In  establishing  mini- 
mum iei<al  standards  for  motor  vehicles?  or 

b.  Should  the  Federal  rol°  be  to  eetabllsh 
direct  Federal  minimum  legal  standards  for 
mot-or  vehicles'" 

Prom  the  beeir.ntng  the  National  Safety 
Council  has  stated  that  either  of  these  levels 
of  administration  could  be  effective,  and  the 
Council  has  presented  recommendations  as 
to  how  each  of  these  courses  can  be  made 
workable 

We  have  stated  that  the  first  of  these  two 
Federal  roles  wa.s  preferable  because  pre- 
sumably it  ci'Uld  be  made  to  work  promptly. 
The  basic  Federal  und  .state  machinery  was 
alreadv  In  place  1  e  .  the  Roberts  Act.  the 
Beamer  Resolution,  and  the  Baldwin  Amend- 
ment Hiiwever  we  have  not  been  encour- 
aged bv  oT-.r  Interim  experience  with  the  ex- 
istlni?  mechani.'jm  and  our  assessment  of  the 
apparent  dl.slnclinatlon  of  the  Congress  to 
strengthen  It  as  we  recommend.  Since  our 
concern  Is  to  get  on  with  the  safety  Job.  we 
therefore  turn  to  our  first  and  only  alterna- 
tive recommendation.  I.e..  standby  authority 
to  establish  Federal  minimum  legal  stand- 
ards coupled,  as  It  Is  In  the  President's  pro- 
posal, with  strong  bullt-ln  encouragement 
for  voluntary  Industry  high  performance 
standards,  but  subject  to  strengthening 
amendments,  some  of  which  we  previously 
proposed  to  the  Senate,  and  which  we  will 
submit  here  today. 

Necessity  of  voluntary,  industry  high  per- 
formance standards 

The  National  Safety  Council  was  conceived 
53  years  ago  on  the  premise  that  Industry 
was  responsible  for  accident  prevention  and 
had  social  and  economic  reasons  for  doing 
the  best  practicable  Job. 

And.  on  the  rec<ird.  this  principle  of  en- 
lightened leadership  has  been  the  source  of 
safety  improvements  both  In  employee  and 
product  safety  In  many  Industries.  Stay  I 
cite  some  examples : 

1.  The  low  occupational  Injury  rates  In 
this  country  are  attributable  to  leading  busi- 
nesses which  go  far  beyond  legal  regulations. 
In  contrast.  Eurojjean  businesses  mostly 
comply  with  legal  regulations  and  then  stop. 
This  European  custom  has  produced  higher 
Injury  rates. 

2.  The  electrical  equipment  manufacturers 
voluntarily  seek  the  seal  of  approval  of  the 
Independent  Underwriters  laboratories. 

3  The  farm  equipment  Industry  for  20 
years  has  worked  -Aith  organized  agriculture 
to  develop  safety  standard.?  for  its  products 
and  has  voluntarily  applied  these  standards 
for  such  aspects  as:  shielding  power  take  off, 
lighting,  functional  controls,  etc 

4  The  petroleum  industry  has  been  a 
leader  In  developing  and  applying  fire  safety 
standards  for  the  use  of  its  pr'xlucts.  and  has 
subsequently  supported  logai  regulations 
based  on  voluntary  standards. 

5.  In  the  last  few  years,  the  Council  and 
the  PMbllc  Health  Service  have  helped  the 
power  mower  Industry  and  architectural  glass 
Industry  develop  safety  standards  for  their 
products,  and  the  glass  standard  is  now  being 
worked  Into  local  building  regTjlations  as 
well   as   Federal   housing  regulations 

There  are  numerous  other  examples  which 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  our  national  prog- 
ress In  safety  acrijss  the  complex  array  of 
products  we  use  has  stemined  primarily  from 
Industry  leadership  I  am  not  saying  that 
Industry  always  shows  leadership.  For  ex- 
ample. It  took  a  Federal  law  to  ge'  child- 
safe  refrigerator  doors. 

It  is  true  that,  in  some  categories  of  ac- 
tivities, the  standards  voluntarily  develor^-d 
by     Industry     and     public     repreeentauves 


through  such  groups  as  the  American  Stand- 
ards Association  and  the  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association  have  later  become  the 
basis  for  state  and  local  regulation  in  order 
to  achieve  universal  application.  However, 
in  most  such  cases  It  must  be  emphasized 
that  voluntary  Industry  leadership  on  stand- 
ards preceded  the  regulatory  phase. 

Now  we  face  the  need  to  assess  the  relative 
roles  of  Industrial  leadership  versus  regula- 
tory prodding  for  the  automobile  manufac- 
turing industry,  and  for  the  tire  manufac- 
turing Industry  as  well. 

The  present  question  is:  "Is  the  automo- 
bile Industry  as  willing  as  it  Is  able  to  pro- 
vide design  Improvements  on  a  voluntary 
basis?"  In  the  recent  past  the  industry  has 
voluntarily  provided  better  seat  anchorages, 
better  door  locks,  improved  windshields, 
better  door  handles,  and  with  a  little  en- 
couragement, even  a  collapsible  steering 
column.  Will  they  now  be  willing  to  volun- 
tarily add  such  things  as  more  crashworthy 
Instrument  panels,  freedom  from  dangerous 
ornaments.  Improved  padding  In  Interior, 
safer  tires,  etc.,  etc.  We  think  they  will, 
especially  with  the  "encouragement"  of  what 
someone  on  our  staff  termed  the  "loaded  gun 
In  the  corner"  approach  of  the  President's 
bill. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  auto  industry 
Itself  provides  us  with  examples  of  progres- 
sively higher  voluntary  standards  providing 
the  basis  for  regulatory  action  in  two  areas 
of  present  Federal  legislation: 

1.  Seat  Belts.  The  standard  of  the  SAE 
was  progressively  raised  because  the  indi- 
vidual company  standards  were  largely  more 
stringent  than  SAE  at  each  stage  of  develop- 
ment. When  Federal  regulation  moved  to 
eliminate  fly-by-night  products,  the  regula- 
tion essentially  was  that  of  SAE,  upgraded 
by  Industry  action. 

2.  Brake  Flu'.ds.  The  manufacturers  fol- 
lowed the  SAE  standard  they  had  developed. 
When  Pedersl  regulation  was  needed,  again 
to  control  fly-by-nlght  operations,  the  SAE 
stand'.rd  was  at  hand  as  a  ready-made  stand- 
ard of  reliability. 

Our  tx)lnt  is  that  voluntary  Industry  high 
performance  standards  can  yield  safety  more 
quickly  than  Federal  minimum  standards. 
The  tire  situation  is  a  good  example  of  what 
we  mean.  The  hearings  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Senate  hearings  on  tire 
regulation  have  Indicated  the  technical  com- 
plexity of  this  subject  and  the  need  for  addi- 
tional research  to  develop  adequate  grading 
and  standards.  However,  It  does  not  require 
a  technical  background  to  realize  that  the 
"heavy  duty"  tlree  now  offered  by  the  manu- 
facturers as  optional  equipment  on  new  cars 
are  needed  by  those  who  plan  to  use  heavily 
loaded  cars  In  long  distance,  high  speed 
travel.  Such  tires  should  be  made  standard 
equipment  on  new  cars  for  the  simple  reason 
that  practically  every  modern  car  can  be  as- 
sumed to  be  used  in  family  vacation  travel 
requiring  the  "heavy  duty"  equipment.  The 
present  "original  equipment"  tires  should  be 
reserved  as  "light  duty"  options  for  those 
who  are  positive  that  their  travel  will  be 
limited  to  light  loads  in  essentially  urban 
conditions.  This  safety  Improvement  is  as 
simple  as  a  few  automobile  comp>any  presi- 
dents directing  it  without  waitlJig  for  the 
neoeesarlly  more  lengthy  and  involved  proc- 
ess of  establishing  Federal  minimum  safety 
standards. 

At  this  point  of  "the  great  debate"  a  goodly 
segment  of  the  public,  and  perhaps  of  the 
Oongress,  is  pversuaded  that  greater  auto 
safety  can  and  must  come  from  Federal  min- 
Imimi  regulation  of  design.  Such  regulations 
can  do  some  good,  but  will  be  so  far  short 
at  our  proper  goals  as  to  be  a  "half  loaf,"  if 
that  much,  and  In  some  respects  a  set  back 
fCM-  safety. 

The  recent  testimony  of  representatlvea  of 
the  automobile  manufacturers,  who  now 
support  minimum  regulations,  w»s  perhaps 


more  eloquent  In  what  It  had  to  say  about 
high  performance  standards  and  the  inhibit- 
ing effect  of  regulations  than  was  their  sim- 
ilar testimony  at  a  time  when  they  wer* 
oiq>oalng  minimum  regulations.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Industry  representative  said,  "Th» 
mere  pendency  of  a  vehicle  performance 
standard  proceeding  could  retard  the  progress 
of  research  and  development." 

The  President's  concept  of  leg^lslation  very 
wisely  put  primary  emphasis  on  voluntary 
action,  in  the  hope  that  voluntary  action 
would  be  6o  exemplary  and  outstanding  as  to 
never  warrant  Federal  minimum  standards. 
The  President's  proposal  Is  one  of  the  most 
Imaginative  and  perceptive  proposals  in  the 
history  of  regulation. 

Now  some  members  of  Congress  are  Joined 
by  the  auto  industry  itself  In  urging  man- 
datory action  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
If  this  view  prevails  there  will  be  no  pre- 
mium or  gain  from  vigorous  Industry  action 
in  the  next  two  years;  rather,  the  premium 
would  come  from  low  standards  which  would 
hold  down  the  Federally-required  minimum 
standards  to  a  so-called  "practicable"  level. 

There  are  those  who  seem  ready  to  begin 
our  Journey  on  the  tired  road  of  legal  regu- 
lation of  details,  settling  for  such  safety  as 
can  be  haggled  out  of  conflicting  views.  Do 
we  want  to  sett's  for  a  system  which  en- 
courages least  common  denominator  safety? 
This  will  undoubtedly  give  us  more  safety 
than  we  have  now,  but  less  safety  than  we 
deserve  to  have  and  could  get  from  industry 
leadership  combined  with  government 
sup>ervlsion. 

The  Council  continues  to  advocate  the 
President's  course  because  It  gives  the  last 
clear  chance  to  voluntary  action  and  sets 
excellence  as  the  standard  to  be  sought.  The 
regulatory  route  of  minimum  standards  is 
slower  than  enlightened  industry  action 
(but  of  course  is  faster  than  no  industry  ac- 
tion) .  Regulation  can  only  put  a  floor  under 
performance;  it  usually  does  not  produce 
high  p>erfonnance.  Regulation  can  inhibit 
better  methods,  either  by  indirectly  prohibit- 
ing them  in  regulation,  or  by  killing  the  de- 
sire to  excel. 

We  hope  and  trust  that  Congress  will  fol- 
low a  course  of  wise  pressure  for  the  high 
goals  of  the  Action  Program  coupled  with  s 
mandatory  floor  which  writes  into  minimum 
regulations,  the  progressively  higher  stand- 
ards which  induftrial  leadership  can 
attain. 

The  vehicle 

I  would  now  like  to  read  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Action  Program  in  order  to  make 
unmistakably  clear  that  there  was  no  dis- 
agreement in  1960.  the  automobile  Industry 
Included,  on  tlie  general  nature  and  impor- 
tance of  the  desired  Improvements  in  ve- 
hicle design.  May  I  read  from  the  Action 
Program. 

"20.  The  automotive  Industry  should  con- 
tinue Its  efforts  to  Improve  all  elements  of 
vehicle  design  having  a  bearing  on  safety. 
The  relative  Importance  of  proposed  vehicle 
changes  should  be  assessed  to  insure  that 
the  items  of  greatest  potential  benefit  are 
kept  under  attention.  Greater  effort  li 
needed  In — 

"n.  Developing  more  rugged  and  effective 
equipment  for  defrosting  and  cleaning  wind- 
shields and  rear  windows  under  severe 
weather  conditions. 

"b.  Standardizing  the  placement  of  in- 
struments and  controls,  and  advancing  their 
functional  design. 

"c.  Implementing  basic  safety-design  ex- 
cepts, particularly  those  related  to  restrain- 
ing devices,  dissipation  of  Impact  energy, 
and  the  lessening  of  structural  deformation 
in  the  passenger  compartment. 

"d.  Conducting  collision  research  to  estab- 
lish criteria  for  structural  design  and  to  de- 
termine the  effect  of  the  forces  involved  on 
both  restrained  and  unrestrained  occupants- 
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"e.  Evaluating  the  safety  aspects  of  var- 
ious types  of  automatic  controls. 

•'/.  Determining  causes  of  commercial  ve- 
hicle fires  and  means  for  alleviating  these 
through  vehicle  design  and  operating  pro- 
cedures. 

"21.  Driver  fatigue  should  be  reduced  and 
comfort  improved  by  the  functional  design 
of  passenger-car  bodies  and  truck  cabs  to 
provide  more  adequate  seating,  by  the  re- 
duction of  truck -cab  noise  and  vibration, 
and  by  the  provision  of  more  durable  ex- 
haust systems. 

"22.  Research  on  vehicle  handling  should 
be  intenslfled  with  respect  to — 

"a.  Provision  of  maximum  maneuverabil- 
ity compatible  with  driver-reaction  and 
vehicle-response  times. 

"b.  Improving  traction  on  low-frlctlon 
«urfaces. 

"c.  Reducing  vehicle  response  to  road  and 
serodynamic  disturbances. 

"23.  Industry,  highway-user  groups,  and 
the  Government  should  intensify  their  re- 
search and  development  on  brakes,  to  the 
end  that — 

"a.  The  performance  of  truck  brakes  may 
more  nearly  approach  that  of  passenger  car 
brakes. 

"b.  Practical  antilocking  devices  of  special 
benefit  on  slippery  surfaces  may  be  devel- 
oped. 

"e.  Metering  devices  may  be  produced  to 
keep  braking  farces  proportional  to  the  load 
carried  on  each  axle,  whether  the  vehicle 
is  loaded  or  unloaded. 

"d.  In  the  event  of  partial  brake  failure  on 
single  unit  vehicles,  brakes  may  still  operate 
on  one  axle. 

"e.  Adequate  braking  and  retarding  capac- 
ity may  be  available  for  the  descent  of  long 
grades  and  for  s-topping  from  high  speeds. 

"24.  Industry  and  public  officials  should 
cooperate  in  working  out  vehicle-perform- 
ance requirements  that  will  Insure  for  com- 
mercial vehicles  the  proper  relationship  be- 
tween design  capacities  of  vehicle  compo- 
nents and  the  gross  loads  as  operated." 

There  are  many  other  elaborations  and  de- 
tails of  these  basic  points  In  the  original  text 
of  the  Vehicle  Engineering  Section  of  the 
Action  Program  for  Highway  Safety,  but  the 
summary  suffices  to  state  an  agreed  upon 
view. 

I  do  not  rule  out  that  in  1966  we  could 
improve  on  this  I960  statement.  But  I  do 
emphasize  that  a  great  deal  of  apparent  dif- 
ference of  opinion  could  have  been  elimi- 
nated If  this  statement  had  been  used  as  a 
point  of  departure  a  year  ago. 

Please  note  that  these  Action  Prog^-am  rec- 
ommendations are  directed  largely  to  the 
automotive  industry  In  connection  with  Its 
obligation  for  the  safety  of  the  products 
which  it  sells  to  the  public.  The  consensus 
grows  that  the  auto  Industry  failed  to  make 
a  fully  satisfactory  record  of  progress  In  at- 
taining goals  mutually  agreed  upon  in  the 
1960  revision  of  the  Action  Program. 

The  actual  controversy  is  as  to  how  these 
goals  may  be  attained,  rather  than  on  their 
Importance.  The  how  is  more  Important 
than  the  staUstical  evidence  for  this  or  that 
vehicle  feature.  Yet  there  has  been  much 
debate  and  controversy  over  the  relative  de- 
gree of  "fault"  of  the  automobile,  the  driver, 
the  road,  and  other  factors,  in  causing  traffic 
•ccldents.  Unfortunately,  research  data  are 
meager  and  do  not  give  answers  to  this  nat- 
UJ^I  question.  Most  accidents,  and/or  the 
Injuries  resulting,  should  be  assumed  to  re- 
»ult  from  multiple  contributing  factors.  In- 
cluding In  most  cases  the  automobile,  the 
highway  and  the  driver.  However,  present 
<l»y  methods  of  reporting  accidents  at  the 
"ource  are  not  sufficiently  refined  to  be  able 
to  separate  these  varlovis  factors  in  mass 
•tatlsucs.  Exhaustive  research  Into  accident 
«u»es  U  urgently  necessary.  For  the  Com- 
nuttees  Information,  Appendix  No.  1  dls- 
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cusses  the  relationship  between  statistics  and 
the  determination  of  causes  of  accidents,  and 
Appendix  No.  2  the  relationship  of  vehicle 
factors  to  accident  and  injury  causations. 
Traffic  safety  requires  safe  cotb,  but  safe 
cars  alone  will  not  yield  traffic  safety.  We 
must  have  even  safer  cars  than  we  now 
have — but  we  must  also  bear  In  mind  that 
traffic  safety  also  requires  the  measures  cov- 
ered In  -ntle  in  of  H.R.  13228,  as  well  as 
other  propositions  stated  in  the  Action  Pro- 
gram for  Highway  Safety. 

So  far  as  motor  vehicle  design  is  concerned, 
the  National  Safety  Council's  policy  was 
particularly  well  expressed  on  January  10, 
1951,  when  Sidney  J.  Williams,  then  assistant 
to  the  President  of  the  Council,  said  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Automo- 
tive Engineers: 

"I  have  spoken  of  (auto)  design  chiefly 
because  in  any  problem  the  engineering  solu- 
tion, if  there  Is  one,  is  always  the  best.  It 
is  the  easiest,  because  machines  are  easier 
to  understand  than  people — they  are  more 
tractable,  they  don't  talk  back.  The  engi- 
neering solution  also  Is  the  cheapest  because 
it  Is  permanent,  while  education  and  en- 
forcement must  be  kept  up  year  after  year." 
Administration  through  the  States 

As  stated  earlier,  the  Council  believes  ad- 
ministration through  the  states  is  possible. 
But  for  reasons  already  indicated  we  now 
will  confine  our  remarks  to  the  alternative 
of  Federal  standards.  However,  in  case  any 
member  of  this  Committee  wants  to  examine 
the  potentials  and  the  problems  Inherent  in 
the  state  route,  we  supply  as  an  Exhibit  a 
copy  of  our  testimony  on  S,  3005  referring 
particularly  to  pages  3  to  8  Inclusive. 

Administration  at  the  Federal  level 

As  stated  earlier,  we  have  turned  to  our 
only  alternative  recommendation,  standby 
authority  to  eetabllsh  Federal  minimum  legal 
standards  coupled,  as  it  Is  in  H.R.  13228, 
with  strong  built-in  encouragement  for  vol- 
untary Industry  high  performance  stand- 
ards. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  we  propose 
certain  amendents  to  strengthen  title  I,  In 
doing  so  we  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood 
that  we  concur  In  the  philosophy  of  H.R. 
13228  as  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
before  this  committee,  as  follows : 

"The  authority  to  set  pre-emptive  na- 
tional standards,  .  .  .  would  be  a  stand- 
by authority  to  be  exercised  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  under  statutory  cri- 
teria." 

The  National  Safety  Council  proposes 
amendments  to  title  I.  H.R.  13228  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Advisory  Board 

The  NSC  recommends  establishment  of 
a  Vehicle  Safety  Advisory  Board  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  automobile  Industry; 
the  insurance  Industry,  consumers;  commer- 
cial vehicle  users;  Federal,  State  and  local 
governments;  voliontary  safety  organizations: 
the  Interested  professions;  university  re- 
searchers; and  the  public  at  large.  Board 
members  should  be  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  fixed  terms  of  office. 

The  Secretary  should  be  required  to  con- 
sult the  Board  no  less  than  90  days  prior 
to  the  Issuance  of  any  determination  or  or- 
der under  Sec.  102(a)  of  H.R.  13228.  and 
provide  it  with  a  copy  of  the  proposed  de- 
termination or  order,  to  enable  the  Board 
to  submit  its  views  thereon.  Such  views  shall 
l>e  published  In  connection  with  the  Sec- 
retary's determination  or  order. 

An  Advisory  Board  brings  to  a  Federal 
program  the  strength  and  skills  of  a  repre- 
sentative group  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
people  outside  the  Federal  structvire,  and 
provides  the  Federal  administrator  a  two- 
way  channel  of  communication.  Such  a 
Board  can  serve  an  especially  useful  pur- 


pose in  this  program  which  would  be  i*  new 
venture  for  the  Federal  government.  It 
would  expedite  the  program's  effectlveneas 
by  providing  a  means  for  developing  a  con- 
sensus In  connection  with  Federal  standards, 
without  changing  the  Federal  government's 
ultimate  authority  to  act. 

2.  Certification 

The  NSC  recommends  that  for  the  period 
during  which  no  applicable  Federal  motor 
vehicle  standard  Is  In  effect  under  Sec.  102 
because  the  Secretary  has  determined  that 
another  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  meets 
the  criteria  lUted  In  Sec.  102  of  HH.  13228 
(lines  1  to  11,  page  4),  that  the  certification 
procedure  provided  for  in  Sec.  7  of  KJB,. 
12458    (Mackay)    should    be   applicable. 

This  requirement  would  strengthen  the 
Administration  bill  and  still  retain  its  basic 
structtu-e  wherein  the  Federal  standards  are 
designed  as  standby  authority.  Nor  will  this 
suggestion  place  any  substantial  additional 
burden  on  the  Dejxartment  since  Sec  102 
(a)(4)  of  H.R.  13228  would  presumably  re- 
quire continuous  checks  on  "effective  com- 
pliance with  respect  to  any  existing  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards."  Formal  certifi- 
cation of  such  compliance,  as  proposed  by 
Sec.  7  of  Mr.  Mackay's  bill,  is  a  very  short 
step  Indeed. 

3.  Economic  Impact 

If  Congress  deems  Federal  standards 
should  be  authorized,  the  NSC  believes  that 
it  should  confirm  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  consider  economic  Impact  as  part  of 
his  Judgment  of  practicability  under  Sec. 
101(b)  and  Sec.  102(a).  This  Is  appropriate 
because  measures  which  are  clearly  uneco- 
nomic can  endanger  public  acceptance  of  the 
whole  safety  program. 

4.  Classification  of  Motor  Vehicles 

The  NSC  recommends  that  Congress 
should  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
to  classify  vehicle  types  for  the  setting  of 
standards,  since  Title  I  relates  to  all  motor 
vehicles  and  not  merely  passenger  vehicles. 
For  example,  if  the  GSA  standards  for  pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles  were  applied  to  all 
motor  vehicles  of  any  kind,  they  would  rule 
off  the  road  sport  roadsters  and  convertiblee, 
some  small  cars  and  motorcycles.  We  doubt 
the  American  public  is  willing  to  give  up 
these  types  of  vehicles.  Scans  standards  for 
passenger  cars  will  be  Inappropriate  for 
trucks  amd  buses,  and  vice-versa.  Proper 
classification  of  vehicles  and  variable  re- 
quirements Is  an  accepted  part  of  the  Uni- 
form Vehicle  Code. 

6.  Annual  Report 
The  NSC  believes  that  the  provisions  of 
Sec.  11(a)  of  H.R.  12648  (Mackat)  requiring 
an  annual  report  by  the  Secretary,  is  a  vital 
instrumentality  focusing  national  attention 
on  traffic  safety  In  a  continuing  fashion. 
Without  this  the  Congress  would  be  handi- 
capped In  Its  surveillance  of  the  traffic  acci- 
dent problem.  Our  proposal  wotild  relate  not 
only  to-Title  I.  but  also  to  Titles  n  and  m, 
so  that  the  Congress  would  annually  have  a 
comprehensive  review  of  all  aspects  of  traffic 
safety,  relating  each  Title  to  the  others. 

6.  Higher  State  Standards 
Section  102(b)  of  H.R.  13228  prevents  any 
State  or  local  government  from  establishing 
a  standard  on  an  item  to  which  a  Federal 
standard  is  applicable  under  the  bill  excejK 
"for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  Its  own  pro- 
curement." We  believe  this  provision  Is  un- 
wise In  denying  States  and  local  governments 
the  right  to  establish  such  more  rlgorotis 
requirements  for  all  their  citizens  and  not 
merely  for  the  State  and  local  governments' 
own  use.  Where  a  State  faces  an  especially 
difficult  problem  to  which  a  Federal  stand- 
ard Is  not  responsive,  or  altogether  respon- 
sive, the  State  should  be  autborlaed  to  act  by 
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providing  higher  standards  Caafornla  s  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  autotnotive  air  pollution 
18  a  classic  example  of  the  need  for  authorts- 
Ing  States  and  localities  to  adept  standards 
more  rigorous  than  those  prescribed  In  tbe 
Federal   standard 

7,  Interim  Action  In  TwoYear  Period 
Section  102 lai  preventa  the  Secretary  from 
lajulng  any  Federal  standards  prior  to  two 
years  from  enactment  There  may  be  occa- 
sions when,  upon  special  ftridl.ngs.  the  Secre- 
tary should  be  authorized  to  act  earlier  For 
example,  elimination  of  radiator  and  other 
ornaments  which  are  hazardous  to  pedes- 
trians If  an  industry  standard  la  not  ayaU- 
able,  the  Secretary  should  be  authorized 
to  act  In  six  months  or  less  if  be  Is  ready  to 
do  so. 

TTTLK    II,    H  R,    !  3228 

This  title  authorizes  Federal  facilities  to 
conduct  research  and  testing  The  Cotindl 
endorses  this  proposal. 

We  desperately  need  more  research  Infor- 
mation on  traffic  safety  problem*,  and  the 
research  role  !s  an  especially  fitting  one  for 
the  Federal  government 

The  size  of  the  effort  as  projected  In  Title 
II  would  appear  to  be  In  scale  with  the  size 
or  the  problem  I:i  fact  it  appears  to  be  the 
first  time  the  Federal  government  has  pro- 
jected a  research  expenditure  appropriate  to 
the  size  of  the  accident  oroblem.  As  we 
have  repeatedly  said  before  Congressional 
committees  the  amounts  appropriated  for 
Federal  safety  research  should  have  the  deci- 
mal point  moved  one  or  two  places  to  the 
right. 

Under  the  present  form  of  Title  II.  it  would 
appe:;r  wise  to  amend  Section  202  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  to  use  appropriated  funds 
for  the  inltlp.l  steps  In  site  acquisition  be- 
caiLse  decision  nn  site  or  sites  will  be  nec- 
essary parts  of  the   final  stages  of  planning. 

Comprehpn.t!fe  Program 

Having  now  addressed  myself  to  Titles  I 
and  11  of  H  R  132'J8  I  return  to  my  original 
point  that  It  Is  necessary  to  assecs  them  and 
place  them  In  the  context  of  a  comprehen- 
sive balanced  pro^r'un  For  this  purpose, 
I  ,iho\j!d  like  to  make  two  major  observa- 
tions 

1     Title  III  of  H  R    13228 

The  NSC  supports  Title  III  of  H.R.  13228 
as  being  indispensable  to  a  comprehensive 
and  balanced  program  to  cope  with  traffic 
accident^  However,  we  tirge  some  amend- 
ments which  will  strengthen  and  Improve 
Title  Ill's  effectiveness. 

Yesterday  we  presented  our  views  to  these 
ends  on  HR  13290  i  which  Is,  except  In  one 
respect.  Identical  with  Title  in  of  HJl. 
13228  I  before  the  House  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  For  this  Committees  attention, 
I   furnish   a  copy  of  that  statement. 

2    Additional  10-Polnt  Program 

The  NSC  recommends  an  additional  10- 
{Kilnt  program,  each  of  which  reoommenda- 
Uona  Ls  explained  more  fully  In  Avpendix 
No   3. 

1)  teflon  Program  for  Htghtoay  Safety: 
The  Congress  should  by  Joint  Resoluticm 
adopt  recommendations  embofUed  in  the 
j4cfton  Pro-am  for  Htghuny  Safety  as  an 
Interim,  non-excluslve  guide  to  national 
policy 

'21  Congressicynai  Rtvtric  of  National 
Policy 

(3  I    Coord inaf ion  among  Fedf-il  AgeruHea 

(4)  Increased  Federal  Support  for  Acci- 
dent Research 

(5)  Fed«roi  Occident  Co.Tfs  and  Preven- 
tion Budgets 

18)  Vseof  Seat  Beit^ 

{!)  Federal  Driver  Improvement 

I-  (8>  Federal  Off-the-Job  Safety 

(9)  Drinking  Drneri 


(10)  Strengthening  Voluntary  Safety  Or- 
ganieations 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  again 
say  that  the  National  B^tefty  Council  la 
gratified  that  traffic  safety  Is  now  so  high  on 
the  national  actlc»  agenda.  If  Congress 
enacts  an  effective  traffic  safety  bill — and 
we  have  Indicated  what  the  NSC  believes 
such  a  bin  would  be — the  nation  will  be 
taking  an  enormous  step  forward  toward 
coping  with  highway  accidents.  With  the 
President  and  Congress  taking  this  initia- 
tive, and  with  Industry,  the  American  driv- 
ing public,  the  voluntary  safety  community 
and  the  States  and  local  governments  each 
being  thus  activated  to  do  their  utmost  as 
part  of  a  comprehensive  action  program,  the 
NSC  believes  we  can  save  36,000  lives  a  year. 


ESCALATION  AND  ELECTIONS  IN 
VIETNAM 

The  SPEABIER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan]  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
in  Vietnam  continues  to  be  escalated  to 
new  levels  by  both  sides. 

In  the  last  weeks  new  doubts  have 
been  cast  on  the  possibility  of  holding 
early  elections  and  on  whether  certain 
outcomes  of  these  elections  would,  in 
fact,  be  honored. 

Both  of  these  developments,  Mr. 
Speaker,  disturb  me  greatly. 

ESCALATION    QtnESllOI'rKO 

I  strongly  question  the  wisdom  of  esca- 
lating the  war.  I  question  whether  such 
action  will  not  lead  to  a  larger  and  much 
more  costly  conflict,  or  to  at  least  a  new 
stalemate  at  a  higher  and  more  danger- 
ous level.  I  question,  too,  whether  it 
brings  us  any  closer  to  the  conference 
table  and  a  verified  cease-fire. 

The  United  States  Is  In  Vietnam  so 
that  the  people  of  that  war-torn  country 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  determine 
their  own  future,  free  from  the  outside 
interference  of  those  who  would  deter- 
mine It  for  them.  This  purpose  remains 
valid  so  long  as  we  honor  that  choice, 
whatever  it  may  be,  and  so  long  as  we 
encourage,  in  every  way  we  know  how 
to,  the  day  when  free  elections  may  be 
held. 

But  preceding  degrees  of  escalation 
have  not  Induced  the  other  side  to  de- 
sist, and  I  fail  to  see  how  an  even  higher 
level  of  military  effort  can  advance  the 
day  when  any  meaningful  form  of  self- 
determination  may  be  possible.  I  sus- 
pect It  may  make  its  achievement  that 
much  more  difBcult. 

I  also  fail  to  see  how  any  CMStlon  that 
would  delay  popular  elections  can  be 
condoned,  or  how  any  action  which 
would  Jeopardize  their  result  could  be 
tolerated. 

Otn  POUCT   ON  XLBCnONS  IN  DOTTBT 

Yet.  the  respected  columnist,  Joseph 
Kraft,  writing  from  Saigon,  has  con- 


firmed what  I  felt  on  my  own  Inspection 
trips  to  Vietnam,  and  that  is: 

The  American  mission  here  has  yet  to  de- 
velop a  coherent  program  for  dealing  with 
the  elections  and  their  predictable  problems. 

He  has  noted  that: 

Rightly  or  wrongly  there  is  a  widespread 
Impression  among  both  Americans  and  Viet- 
namese In  Saigon  that  the  United  States  is 
opposed  to  free  elections. 

He  has  gone  on  to  repxirt  that: 
There  Is  also  a  widespread  Impression  that 
if  the  United  States  does  accept  elections  it 
Is  only  to  provide  a  flgleaf  of  legitimacy  to 
the  present  military  regime. 

There  can  be  little  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  majority,  if  not  all,  of 
the  governments  we  have  supported  to 
date  in  Saigon  have  been  supported  for 
the  simple  expedients  that  they  could 
function  and  that  they  were  the  most 
stable  that  could  then  be  achieved. 

COMMITMENT    TO    ELECTIONS    UBGED 

The  time  is  past,  however,  when  these 
can  be  our  standards.  There  is  a  ground 
swell  in  South  Vietnam  that  is  properly 
demanding  a  popularly  elected  govern- 
ment, and  we  should  be  encouraging  and 
supporting  Its  creation,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  is  consistent  with 
our  own  national  tradition. 

What  steps,  then,  can  we  properly 
take?  What  actions  can  we  pursue 
which  might  hasten  the  time  when  nego- 
tiations may  be  held,  peace  restored,  and 
elections  made  possible? 

First,  I  believe  It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  this  country  make  clear,  by  word 
and  deed.  Its  Irrevocable  commitment 
to  free  elections.  There  must  be  no  room 
or  reason  for  anyone  to  challenge  our 
sincerity. 

Second,  we  should  assist  the  govern- 
ment in  power  in  Saigon  to  move  as 
rapidly  as  possible  toward  the  day  when 
these  elections  can  and  will  be  held.  We 
should  plainly  resist,  with  all  of  the  ap- 
propriate tools  at  our  command,  any  un- 
necessary or  unreasonable  delays  in  this 
process. 

Third,  we  should  insist,  and  insist  now, 
that  the  results  of  free  elections  be  re- 
spected. Our  continued  support  should 
be  conditioned  on  an  acceptance  of  the 
voters'  will.  And  this  includes  immedi- 
ate withdrawal  on  our  part,  if  we  shouW 
be  so  asked  by  any  government  that 
comes  to  power - 

NEW    EFTOBTS    TO    END    THE    WA« 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  make  new 
efforts  to  end  a  war  which  is  destroying 
the  resources  and  devastating  the  people 
of  Vietnam.  We  must  be  unceasing  In 
our  endeavors  to  bring  this  conflict  to 
the  conference  table  and  to  achieve  an 
effective  cease-fire. 

There  are.  of  course,  no  ready  or  easy 
solutions  to  this  task.  But  one  or  more 
of  the  following  initiatives  on  our  part 
might  be  considered  as  practical  means 
of  further  opening  the  door  to  negotia- 
tions : 

A  call  for  a  truce  during  the  period  oi 
the  South  Vietnamese  elections. 

A  further  pause,  however  limited,  to 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  accom- 
panied by  aggressive  diplomatic  efforts 
to  substitute  discussions  for  further 
destruction.       <■ 
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A  proposal  for  a  mutual  and  super- 
vised reduction  of  force  levels,  such  as 
the  verified  withdrawal  of  equal  num- 
bers of  North  Vietnamese  and  American 
troops. 

A  call  for  a  peace  conference  at  a 
spedSied  time  and  place,  to  be  open  to  all 
parties.  Including  the  Vletcong. 

A  recommendation  that  the  United 
Nations,  or  a  strengthened  International 
Control  Commission,  be  called  upon  to 
supervise  elections  open  to  all  the  people, 
and  to  verify  their  results. 

It  may  be,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  no  efforts 
on  our  part  will  induce  the  other  side  to 
discuss  a  peaceful  settlement.  But  with 
the  terrible  losf  of  lives,  with  the  danger 
of  an  even  larger  and  more  costly  war, 
and  the  tremendous  drain  on  otherwise 
needed  resources  which  this  war  has 
caused,  it  is  imperative  that  we  make 
every  reasonable  attempt. 

The  cause  of  peeu%  must  be  pur- 
sued with  diligence,  perseverance,  and 
urgency. 

"  It  must  be  pursued  with  an  awareness 
that  the  people  of  Vietnam  have  known 
little  else  than  war  for  2  dozen  years. 

And  It  must  be  pursued  with  the 
taiowledge  that  we  still  have  wars  to 
complete  at  home  against  poverty,  dis- 
crimination, and  the  other  common 
enemies  of  man.  In  winning  those  wars 
we  have  no  time  to  lose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  remarks  were  pre- 
pared before  the  seizure  of  Danang  by 
the  Ky  government.  If  anything,  I  be- 
lieve this  action  underscores  the  neces- 
sity of  pressing  forward  firmly  and  with- 
out hesitation  toward  the  day  when  free 
elections  are  held. 

I  believe  it  also  means  that  we  must 
be  alert  to  the  purposes  for  which  our 
own  military  forces  are  used.  It  may 
even  mean  that  we  should  withhold  our 
given  that  no  delay  will  be  imposed  in  the 
election  of  a  constituent  assembly  this 
military  support  until  assurances  are 
fall  or  in  the  orderly  transition  to  a 
popularly  based  civilian  government. 

As  the  New  York  Times  states  so  cor- 
rectly this  morning: 

The  alternative  to  elections  Is  chaos. 
Premier  Ky  must  realize  this.  So  must 
Washington.  Whatever  happens  now,  the 
final  goal  still  has  to  be  elections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  this  timely  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  and  also 


Once  again,  Washington  has  been  caught 
by  Burprtse — even  to  the  extent  of  Ambaasa- 
dor  Lodge  being  In  the  United  States  instead 
Of  in  Saigon.  When  Marshal  Ky  calmly  an- 
nounced a  few  days  ago  that  he  Intended  to 
keep  his  government  In  power  for  at  least 
another  year.  Secretary  Rusk  declared  that 
the  Premier  had  been  misunderstood  and 
really  did  not  mean  what  he  seemed  to  be 
saying.  He  meant  it  all  right,  and  this  de- 
velopment becomes  another  in  the  long 
series  of  misunderstandings  and  miscalcula- 
tions of  the  Vietnamese  by  the  United  States 
Government. 

As  always  when  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
event  of  this  sort  explodes  In  Vietnam,  It  is 
necessary  to  let  the  storm  blow  over.  When 
it  does,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  bring 
the  electoral  position  back  to  where  it  was, 
if  that  is  going  to  be  possible. 

The  desirability  and.  Indeed,  necessity  to 
bold  elections  that  would  permit  a  broad - 
based  civilian  government  in  South  Vietnam 
is  as  clear  as  ever.  Washington's  orders  to 
the  American  advisers  In  Saigon  to  urge  a 
peaceful  settlement  can  only  be  a  stopgap 
move.  The  military  may  prove  strong  enough 
to  prevent  the  militant  Buddhists  from  creat- 
ing a  chaotic  situation  In  Danang.  Hue  and 
Saigon.  The  damage  Is  by  no  means  beyond 
repair.  In  South  Vietnam  the  pessimists  as 
weU  as  the  optimists  are  often  confounded 
But  the  coup  emphasizes  once  again  that 
it  has  never  been  possible  to  interpret  Viet- 
namese events  in  terms  of  American  ideas  or 
Western  logic.  Premier  Ky  obviously  feels 
strong  enough  to  assert  Saigon's  authority 
over  the  virtually  rebellious  northern  prov- 
inces. If,  having  done  so.  he  then  turns  back 
to  the  concept  of  constitutional  and  legisla- 
tive elections,  the  harm  can  be  held  to  a 
minimum. 

Once  the  situation  has  stabilised  It  Is  more 
important  than  ever  that  the  election  be  de- 
monstrably fair.  The  very  nature  of  the 
American  involvement  In  South  Vietnam 
makes  It  Impossible  for  the  United  States  to 
operate  with  total  detachment  in  this  re- 
spect. As  Senator  RreicoFr  has  suggested, 
the  United  Nations  would  be  the  best  p>ossible 
choice  to  exercise  a  supervisory  function  to 
guarantee  the  fairness  of  a  vote  In  a  coun- 
try with  no  democratic  tradition. 

The  alternative  to  elections  is  chaos.  Pre- 
mier Ky  must  realize  this.  So  must  Wash- 
ington. Whatever  happens  now,  the  fin^t 
goal  still  has  to  be  elections. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  11,  1966] 
The  Viftnamese  Crisis — IV 
Saioon. — Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge's 
return  to  the  United  States  is  happily 
timed.  For  the  central  theme  of  his  con- 
sultations will  have  to  be  the  coming  elec- 
tions In  Vietnam.  And  on  that  score  Wash- 
ington has  a  huge  contribution  to  make  to 


Without  outside  help.  Indeed,  the  Ameri- 
can mission  here  is  almost  Incompetent  to 
frame  a  broad  approach  to  the  elections.  For 
one  thing,  the  mission  Is  preoccupied  with 
the  day-to-day,  not  to  say  mlnute-to-mlnute, 
business  of  supporting  the  war  effort. 

The  emphasis  Is  on  moving  goods  and 
people,  arranging  appointments,  making 
telephone  calls  and  other  tedious  adminis- 
trative tasks.     That  emphasis  leaves  little. 


By  the  same  token,  the  focus  on  getting 
things  done  puts  a  discount  on  uncertainty. 
But  a  free  election  is  uncertainty  writ  large — 
a  Iwp  in  the  dark.  It  is  thus  precisely  the 
kind  of  thing  the  American  mission  in  Saigon 
does  not  like  to  think  about. 

Already  the  unease  of  the  mission  here  in 
the  presence  of  an  election  pro8i>ect  has 
yielded  two  exceedingly  damaging  impres- 
sions. 

And  In  large  measure,  Washington's  work 
during  the  constUtatlons  with  Ambassador 
Lodge  should  develop  a  means  feu*  dissipating 
these  bad  Impressions. 

First,  there  is,  rightly  or  wrongly,  a  wide- 
spread Impression  among  both  Americans 
and  Vietnamese  in  Saigon  that  the  United 
States  is  opposed  to  free  elections.  This 
feeling  at  this  time  Is  exceedingly  danger- 
ous. For  insofar  as  they  believe  that  the 
United  States  has  misgivings  about  elections, 
by  so  much  the  Vietnamese  military  leaders 
in  office  will  be  tempted  to  stage  a  coup  or 
phony  coup  designed  to  head  off  the  elec- 
tions. 

There  Is  also  a  widespread  Impression  that 
if  the  United  States  does  accept  elections,  it 
is  only  in  order  to  provide  a  fig-leaf  of  legiti- 
macy to  the  present  military  regime.  This 
impression  is  reinforced  by  rumors  of  covert 
American  efforts  to  set  up  some  poUtical  no- 
Uible  from  Saigon  or  the  delta  region  as  a 
front  for  the  present  military  leaders.  It  la 
further  reinforced  by  rumors  of  American 
efforts  to  line  up  a  majority  of  refugee  Cath- 
olic* nationalist  parties  and  members  of 
the  Hao  Hao  and  Cao  Dal  religious  sects  tc 
support  the  government  against  the  Bud- 
dhist militants  under  Bonae  Tlch  Trl  Quan^ 
The  mere  prevalence  of  these  rumors 
whether  they  are  true  or  not,  works  against 
the  American  Interest.  For  the  rumors  lend 
color  to  the  suspicion  that  the  United  States 
is  not  In  favor  of  a  free  choice  In  South  Viet- 
nam, that,  Instead,  the  United  States  only 
wants  a  regime  that  will  continue  to  spon- 
sor the  war. 

Even  if  the  schemes  attributed  to  the 
Americans  here  could  be  brotight  off,  they 
could  not  yield  lasting  resiilts.  For  the 
present  government  plus  a  poUttcallzed  front 
would  fence  out  not  only  the  Buddhists  but 
the  whole  central  region  of  South  Vietnam. 
And  the  center,  which  has  been  the  source 
of  the  present  trouble,  would  react  by  mak- 
ing even  more  trouble. 

The  true  American  Interest.  In  fact,  Ilee 
in  the  one  thing  the  American  mission  here 
finds  It  most  difficult  to  contemplate.  It  lies 
in  making  a  leap  in  the  dark — in  fostering  a 
prooeas  that  wUl  give  free  play  to  local  po- 
litical forces.  And  the  starting  point  for 
that  process  can  be  the  coming  elections. 
But  that  means  unrigged  elections. 
It  means  elections  which  hold  out  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  passage  of  power  to  a  new  gov- 
ernment based  on  an  alliance  of  the  moder- 
ate Catholics  of  the  South  and  the  militant 
Buddhists  of  the  Center. 

It  means  elections  from  which  there  oould 
at  least  develop  a  meaningful  political  op- 
p)osltlon. 

The  consultations  with  Ambassador  Lodge 
can  be  a  success  only  if  they  advance  the 
prospect  for  honest  elections,  only  if  they 
make  clear  beyond  any  doubt  the  American 
commitment  to  free  choice  In  South  Viet- 
nam. 


the  perceptive  article  by  Joseph  Kraft     American  thinking  here  In  Saigon 
which  I  referred  to  earlier  in  my  re- 
marks, and  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  May  1 1 : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  16,  1B66J 
The  Danang  Coup 

The  seizure  of  Danang  by  the  Ky  Oovem- 
nwnt  means  a  determination  to  fight  it  out 
With  the  dissident  political  elements  of  the 
unified  Buddhist  Church.    Unless  the  strug- 
gle Is  quickly  stopped,  this  would  mean  an      ^^   "ly.   scope   for   thinking   big.     In   conse- 
«nd  to  the  hopes,  expectations  and  promises      quence.  the  American  mUslon  here  has  yet 
of  an  election  by  Sept.  15  for  a  constituent     ^  develop   a  coherent  program   for  dealing 
»««embly  and  later  an  elected  government.     '"^'^    **^*    elections    and    their    predictable 

The  gravity   of   the   situation   is  obvious.      Problems. 
Civil  war  Is  one  possibility     The  South  Viet-         Precisely  because  the  mission  U  so  much 
namese    struggle    against    the    Vletcong    is     Ke^«<l  to  doing  business,  it  tends  to  favor ^_ , 

^"wouTd  S  S^b^  '^r'^- d^4  °^  Ku^o^rch'Siv^fi^SrS'^JteT^  Khebs  >  .Under  previous   order  of   the 

crttl^ar^nJft.         «nbarrassing  and  perhaps  president  Ngo  Dinh   Diem,  former  Premier  "O"*^'   ^^^  gentleman   from   Ohio    [Mr. 

Vietn     P^*'"*"^  °'  ^^  American  forces  in  Nguyen  Khanh,  and,  now.  Marshal  Nguyen  Peighan]   is  recognized   for   15  minute*. 

»re  waS           ^^^  handicap  to  the  war  they  Cao  Ky  all  acquired  virtuaUy  unconditional  Mr.  FEIOHAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  Prl- 

^°^-  American  support.  day.  May  13,  1966,  Vice  President  Hubert 


HEROIC  ACTION  BY  AMY  LA 
PRANIERE,  MEMBER  OF  SCHOOL 
SAFETY  PATROL 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    ^Mr. 
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H.  HtJMPHRtY  awarded  the  AAA  Life- 
saver  Medal  for  heroic  action  to  Amy  La 
F^aniere,  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  a  member 
of  the  school  .safety  patrol. 

The  language  of  the  citation  accom- 
panyui'^^  the  medal  award  is  a  great  trib- 
ute to  the  personal  courage  of  11 -year- 
old  .-\my  La  F'ranierp 

Kmv  h  La  Franlere  age  11,  Halle  School, 
Cleveland.   Ohio 

P.itri;  Member  Amy  L.  La  Pranlere  was  on 
d'.ity  .It  the  northwest  comer  of  Wentworth 
ip.c!  We.-'t  82 nd  Street.  She  noted  a  fart- 
movtng  c,-\r  going  north  on  82ncl  Street — bo 
fast,  In  fact,  that  the  driver  might  not  be 
able  to  ftop  at  the  stop  sign.  At  that  mo- 
ment 5-year-old  Enrico  Clark  ran  Into  the 
street  In  the  path  of  this  car.  Without 
thought  of  her  own  safety.  Amy  ran  to  the 
southeast  comer  of  the  intersection,  grab- 
bing Enrico  on  the  way  and  carrying  him 
onto  the  sidewalk  Witnesses  said  that  En- 
rico would  have  been  hit  except  for  Amy's 
alertness,  defiance  of  danger,  and  prompt 
action. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  share  the  pride  of  my 
const! tu tents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  La 
Franlere,  for  this  national  recognition 
which  has  come  to  their  daughter,  Amy. 

The  presentation  ceremony  high- 
lighted the  festival  week  In  Washington 
honoring  the  Nations  more  than  900,- 
000  safety  patrols.  These  awards  are 
distinctive  in  themselves,  but  what  Is 
more  important  is  the  fact  that  count- 
less lives  h^ve  been  .saved  through  this 
program.  So  important  is  the  patrol  to 
our  schoolchildren  that  at  this  point  I 
wish  to  insert  a  short  resume  of  the 
history  of  the  safety  patrol  and  the  life- 
saver  medal. 

SCHOOL  SAFETY  PATROL  HISTORY 

The  school  safety  patrol  movement  has 
mown  tremendously  since  its  origin  in 
the  early  1920's.  Today,  it  is  a  national 
Institution — a  vital  force  in  the  impor- 
tant work  of  protecting  America's  chil- 
dren from  the  hazards  of  modem  trafiQc. 
More  than  900.000  boy  and  girl  patrol 
members  in  the  United  States  daily  help 
to  protect  millions  of  children  enrolled 
;n  thousands  of  elementary  schools.  In 
riltes  and  towns,  in  rural  areas,  and  on 
schoolbu.ses,  the  school  safety  patrol 
serves  to  remind  schoolchildren  of 
hazards  of  street  and  highway  crossings 
on  their  way  to  and  from  school.  This 
"nation  on  wheels"  can  well  be  proud  of 
the  work  that  these  young  citizens  are 
doing 

Educators  regard  the  patrol  movement 
as  an  excellent  school  activity,  as  well  as 
a  method  to  help  develop  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, character,  and  positive  use- 
fulness for  community  living.  Com- 
mendation for  patrol  work  is  universal 
It  comes  from  parents,  educators,  jxjlice, 
ar-.d  L'ther  outstanding  public  oflBcials. 

While  it  is  ob'dously  Impossible  to  set 
any  precise  figures  on  the  llfesaving  re- 
.sults  of  school  safety  patrol  work,  it  Is 
certain  that  this  movement  has  been 
partly  responsible  for  the  improvement  of 
the  traffic  death  rate  of  children  5  to  14 
years  of  age.  Since  1922.  the  traffic 
death  rate  for  this  group  has  continued 
to  decrease  to  nearly  one-half,  while  the 


death  rate  of  other  age  groups  hM  prac- 
tically doubled. 

LITBSAVXK    MEDAL 

The  American  Automobile  Association 
and  afBliated  automobile  clubs  In- 
augurated the  AAA  Gold  Lifesaver  Medal 
Award  in  1949.  Yearly,  the  president  of 
the  AAA  appoints  a  medal  award  board 
and  authorizes  the  members  to  select 
patrol  members  whose  traCQc  llfesaving 
acts  have  saved  the  life  of  persons  in 
imminent  vehicular  traffic  danger. 

In  the  years  of  this  honor  award  pro- 
gram, beginning  In  1949,  the  brief  sum- 
mary following  explains  the  considera- 
tions given  by  the  board : 

Recommendations    submitted 237 

Medal  awsu-ded 135 

Seventy-four  cities  in  twenty-five 
States  have  been  represented. 

Presentation  of  the  award  is  made  an- 
nually by  outstanding  national  leaders. 
It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  re- 
cipients to  have  been  decorated  for  their 
valor  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President,  Cabinet  of- 
ficers, the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  and  top  leaders  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

I  extend  my  personal  congratulations 
to  Amy  La  Franiere  along  with  those  of 
the  grateful  family  of  the  child  she 
saved  as  well  as  those  of  her  own  family 
and  schoolmates.  Well  done.  Amy,  and  a 
girl  with  your  devotion  and  talents  is  sure 
to  be  a  success  in  Ufe.  The  future  is  in- 
deed bright  for  youngsters  such  as  you. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  OiAiMO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  McGregor  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  through  May  27,  on 
accoimt  of  illness. 

Mr.  Mathias  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  ) ,  for  the  balance  of  the 
week. 

Mr.  Watson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  Illness  in  family. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  CoHELAN),  from  May  16  to  June 
10,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Stalbattm  for  May  16,  on  account 
of  official  business  in  district. 

Mr.  Downing  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Garmatz)  ,  for  an  indefinite  period,  on 
account  of  ofQcial  business.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  as- 
signment. 

Mr.  Reinecke  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Garmatz),  for  an  indefinite  period,  on 
accoimt  of  official  business.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  assign- 
ment. 

Mr.  Reinecke  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 


tlve  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Dole  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Stah- 
ton)  ,  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  following  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McGrath)  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarlts  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter : 

Mr.  Morrison,  for  today,  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  CoHELAN,  for  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Feighan.  for  today,  for  15  minutes, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Find  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stanton)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Pelly  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McGrath)  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ters:) 

Mr.  Pool. 

Mr.  St.  Onge. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Schmidhauser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kornegay. 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title  was  taken  from  tlie 
Speaker  s  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  108-  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  providing  for  member- 
ship of  the  United  States  in  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Geography  and  History  and 
to  authorize  appropriations  therefor;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

us..  14732.  An  act  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly <at  6  o'clock  and  43  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, May  17.  1966,  at  12  o'clock  nooa 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 

communications   were   taken   from   the 
Speaker's  table  suid  referred  as  follows: 

2398.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Moun- 
tain PajJc  project,  OU&homa,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  63  SUt.  1187  (H.  Doc.  No.  438) ; 
to  the  CkMxmiittee  on  Interior  E^d  Insular 
Aifalrs  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  illus- 
trations. 

2399.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
together  with  the  supporting  staff  study,  on 
the  manner  in  which  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  United  States  should  participate  in  the 
HemlsFalr  1968  Exposition  to  be  held  at  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  89-284;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

2400.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  sum- 
mary of  the  Federal  Government's  "National 
Atmospheric  Sciences  Program,"  for  fiscal 
year  1967,  prepared  by  the  Federal  Council 
for  Science  and  Technology;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  CJommerce. 

2401.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  by  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  regarding  petroleum  shipments  to 
Rhodesia:  to  the  (Committee  on  FHsrelgn 
Affairs. 

2402.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  rec- 
ords proposed  for  disposal,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  63  Stat.  377;  to  the  (Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

2403.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator, Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report 
on  title  I.  Public  Lpw  480,  agreements  during 
April  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  85-128;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

2404.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  \ise 
of  policyholders  of  the  cash  surrender  value 
of  the  proceeds  of  a  matured  endowment 
policy  of  U.S.  CSovernment  or  national  service 
life  Insurance  to  purchase  annuities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

2405.  A  letter  from  the  director,  legislative 
commission,  American  Legion,  transmitting 
»  statement  of  financial  condition  of  the 
American  Legion  as  of  December  31,  1965, 
pursuant  to  the  provision  of  Public  Law 
66-47;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC Bn.Tfi  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  May  12, 
1966,  the  following  bill  was  r^xjrted  on 
May  13, 1966: 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  H.R.  13313.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1965  to  prohibit 
certain  fees  being  charged  in  connection 
*lth  projects  for  navigation,  flood  control, 
&nd  other  purposes;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1531).  Referred  to  the  Commlt- 
t«e  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

[Submitted  May  16, 1966] 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
'or  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
el'ry.    hji.    13650.    A    blU    to    amend    the 


Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  to  authorize  In- 
creased agency  consideration  of  tort  claims 
against  the  Gtovernment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  1532). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  13651.  A  bUl  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary litigation  by  providing  for  the  coUec- 
Uon  of  claims  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1633).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Cooimlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  13652.  A  bill  to  establish  a  stat- 
ute of  limitations  for  certain  actions 
brought  by  the  Government;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  1534).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Conamittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  14182.  A  bUl  to  provide  lor 
Judgments  for  costs  against  the  United 
States;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  1535). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on   the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUna:  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  S.  2950.  An  act  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  fiscal  year 
1967  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
1536).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills    and    resolutions   were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BATES: 
H.R.  15062.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950.  as  amended, 
so  as  to  authorize  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  sea-grant  colleges  and  programs 
by  Initiating  and  supporting  programs  of 
education,  training,  and  research  in  the  ma- 
rine sciences  and  a  program  of  advisory 
services  relating  to  activities  in  the  marine 
sciences,  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  sub- 
merged lands  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
by  participants  carrying  out  thesfl  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.   BENNETT: 

H.R.  15053.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorise  the  award  of  ex- 
emplary rehabilitation  certiflcatee  to  certain 
individuals  after  considering  their  character 
and  conduct  in  civilian  life  after  discharge 
or  dismissal  from  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  15054.  A  blU  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Colimabla. 

H.R.  15055.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958,  as  amended,  to  Increase  salaries  of 
officers  and  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  fcM-ce  and  the  Fire  Department,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Coliunbia. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

HH.  15056.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  grade 
of  brigadier  general  In  the  Medical  Service 
Corps  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana: 

H  R.  15057.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  invest- 
ment credit  allowable  with  respect  to  facili- 


ties to  control  water  and  air  pollution,  and 
to  permit  the  amortization  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  such  faculties  within  a  period 
of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  15058.  A  blU  to  provide  for  a  study  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  respect  to  estab- 
lishing a  Federal  program  to  attain  "porta- 
bility"  of   private    pension   credits;    to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HALEY: 
HJR.  16059.  A  bill  to  amend  the  law  estab- 
lishing the  revolving  fund  for  expert  assist- 
ance loans  to  Indian  tribes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  15060.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  coordi- 
nated national  safety  program  and  establish- 
ment of  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles 
in  Interstate  commerce  to  reduce  tralHc  ac- 
cidents and  the  deaths.  Injuries,  and  prop- 
erty damage  which  occur  in  such  accidents; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr  CHARA  of  Illinois: 
HJl.  15061.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
so  as  to  authorize  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  sea-grant  colleges  and  programs 
by  Initiating  and  supporting  programs  of 
education,  training,  and  research  In  the  ma- 
rine sciences  and  a  program  of  advisory  serv- 
ices relating  to  activities  In  the  marine 
sciences,  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  sub- 
merged lands  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
by  participants  carrying  out  these  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  15062.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  coordi- 
nated national  safety  program  and  establish- 
ment of  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles 
In  Interstate  commerce  to  reduce  traffic  ac- 
cidents and  the  deaths.  Injuries,  and  property 
damage  which  occur  In  such  accidents;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R,  15063.  A  bill  to  establish  safety  stand- 
ards for  motor  vehicle  tires  sold  or  shipped 
in  Interstate  commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  15064.  A  bill  to  assure  nondiscrimina- 
tion In  Federal  and  State  Jury  selection  and 
service,  to  facilitate  the  desegregation  of 
public  education  and  other  public  facilities, 
to  provide  judicial  relief  against  discrimi- 
natory housing  practices,  to  prescribe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  Intimi- 
dation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITENER  (by  request) : 
H.R.  15065.  A  bill  to  establish  a  fact- 
reporting  ball  agency  in  courts  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  15066.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continued 
progress  in  the  Nation's  war  on  poverty;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Lab<M-. 
By  Mr.  GRABOWSKI : 
H.R.  16067.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  study  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  a  Connecticut  River  Na- 
tional   Recreation    Area,    In    the    States    of 
Connecticut.    Massachusetts,    Vermont,    and 
New  Hampshire,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
Hn.  15068.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  a  tax  on  the 
profits  derived  by  local  governmental  units 
from  the  leasing  or  operation  of  industrial 
or  commercial  facilities  where  such  activity 
Is  unrelated  to  their  governmental  purpose; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  McP-UX: 
H.R.  15069.  A  bin  to  consent  to  the  inter- 
state   compact    defining    the    boundary   be- 
tween the  States  of  Arizona  and  Califomla; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McMIlJ..AN  ;  by  request)  : 
H.R.  15070.  A  bill  to  authorize  project 
grants  for  construction  and  modernization 
uf  hoepltals  anch  other  medical  faclUtlea  In 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
on  tne  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  SCHISLER: 
HJl.  15071.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
28,  1924,  to  revise  existing  law  relating  to  the 
examination,  licensure,  registration,  and  reg- 
ulation of  optometrists  and  the  practice  of 
optometry  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  SCHMIDH-^USER : 
H.R.  15072.  A  bill  to  enlarge  the  bounda- 
ries of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  Arizona,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  15073.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  Of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for  a 
pension  of  »75  per  month  for  widows  of  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I.  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H    WILSON. 
H.R.  15074,      A    bill    to    reclassify    certain 
poalUons  In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other   purposes;    to   the  Committee  on   Poet 
Office  and  Civil   Service. 

H.R.  15075  A  bill  to  provide  for  Im- 
proved employee-management  relations  In 
the  Federal  service,  and  for  other  piirposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr  HATHAWAY 
H.R.  15078.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  mana^«- 
ment,  use,  and  public  benefits  from  tlie 
Appalachian  Trail,  a  scenic  trail  deelgned 
primarily  for  foot  travel  through  natural  <X 
primitive  areas,  and  extending  generally 
from  Maine  to  Georgia,  to  faclllUte  and 
promote  Federal.  State,  iocal,  and  private 
cooperation  and  assistance  for  the  promotion 
of  the  trail,  and  for  other  puri»se8;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTalra. 
HJ  Res.  1141  Joint  resolution  to  e«- 
tabllsh  a  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  In- 
formation and  Intelligence;  to  the  Commit- 
lee  on  Rules. 

By   Mr   WRITTEN 
H  J   Res   1142    Joint  resolution  to  eetabllsh 
the  Commission  for  Reestablishing  Constitu- 
tional  Principles,    to   the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

475  By  the  SPEAKER  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Artzo.aa,  relative 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
Grind  Canyon  National  Park;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  ASairK. 

476.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Califomla,  relative  to  the  pro- 
terf.on  and  nuinagement  of  the  national 
forests  in  California,  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture 

477  Also,  memorial  of  the  Leglslattire  of 
the  State  ■'"f  Calitornla,  relative  to  author- 
izing construction  and  operation  of  the 
MarysviUe  Dam  and  Reservoir  project;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

478  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rieo,  relative 
to  the  consideration  and  approval  of  KB. 
13677,  to  the  Comnuttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS    AND   RESOLUTION 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BBADEMAS: 
H_R.  15077.  A    blU    for    the    reUef    of    EU 
Eleonora  Blancbl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAYS: 
HA.  15078.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Electric 
Power  Planu.  Iius..  of  Cadiz,  Ohio;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MacOREOOR: 
HJl.  16079.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marga- 
reta  Marianne  For,  Sharon  Dlanne  Pox,  David 
Norman  Pox,  Donald  Wayne  Pox,  and  Shirley 
Ann  Pox;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
HJl.  16080.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Leonardo 
Pranchlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  MORBIS: 
HJl.  16081.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eloy  C. 
Navarro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE; 
H.R.  15082.  A   blU  for  the  relief  of  Lorna 
Leonle  Davis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BESNICK: 
H.R.  15083.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  A. 
Chester  Haen,  maiden  name  Deaanka  Bogle; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  15084.  A    bill    for   the   relief    of   Rev. 
Kyung  Suh  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TDNNBY: 
HJl.  15085.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  maas  spectrometer  for  the  use  of 
the  University  of  California  at  Riverside;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.R.  16086.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Eric 
Azarlah;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURKE: 
H.R.  15087.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Poreston 
Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Maaaachusetta;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday,  May  12. 
1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


SENATE 

Monday,  May  16,  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

Bishop  W.  Earl  Ledden,  Wesley  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Washington,  D.C.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  who  didst  raise  up 
strong  and  good  men  to  design  and  de- 
fend this  Nation:  grant  unto  Thy  hon- 
ored servants  in  this  Chamber  wisdom 
and  courage  suflaclent  to  strengthen  the 
moral  defenses  of  our  beloved  country, 
and.  together  with  other  men  of  good 
will  throughout  all  lands,  by  Thy  grace 
to  beat  a  thoroughfare  for  freedom 
across  the  world  for  the  friendly  traflBc 
of  all  kinds  and  condltiwis  of  men  and 
the  generations  yet  to  be;  through  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord.    Amen. 


MESSAGES   FRO.M   THE   PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  12,  1966, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  received 
on  May  12,  1966,  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  received  on  May  12, 
1966,  submitting  several  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  12,  1966, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  May  12, 
received  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afBxed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  14732)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  accordance  with  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  it 
was  signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


REPORT    OP    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  12. 1966. 

Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  on  May  12, 1966, 
reported  the  following  original  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res  259^ .  which,  imder  the  rule, 
was  referred  to  the  Ccaninlttee  on  Rules 
and  Administration : 

s.  Rks.  259 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  dtulng  the  Eighty-ninth  Congrew 
$6,000  in  addition  to  the  amount,  and  fcr 
the  same  ptirpoee,  specified  in  section  134(a) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  af- 
proved  Atigtist  2,  1946. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Hast,  and  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  reading  of  the  Journal 


WAIVER  OP  CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  HART  Mr  President,  under  rule 
Vm,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  waive 
the  call  of  the  calendar  of  measures  that 
su'e  not  objected  to. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  FROM  MICHIOAN 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  advise 
the  Senate  that  RosrRT  P.  Griftin  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Mich- 
igan as  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Michigan  to  represent  that  State  in  the 
senate  of  the  United  States  until  the 
vacancy  thereof,  caused  by  the  death  of 
the  late  Senator  Pat  McNamara,  Is  filled 
by  election  as  provided  by  law. 

I  send  the  certificate  of  appointment 
to  the  desk. 

The  certificate  of  appointment  was 
read,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file, 
as  follows : 

Cebtificate  of  Appointmxnt 
State  or  Michigan, 

EXECDTIVE    OmCE, 

Lansing. 
To  the  President  of  ttie  Senate  of  the  United 
States: 
This  is  to  certify  that,  pursuant  to  the 
power  vested  In  me  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Michigan,  I,  George  Romney,  Governor  of 
said  State,  do  hereby  appwlnt  Robkbt  P. 
GsnriN  a  senator  from  said  State  to  repre- 
sent said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  until  the  vacancy  therein,  caused  by 
the  death  of  Patrick  V.  McNamara,  la  filled 
by  election  as  provided  by  law. 

witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor 
George  Romney,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Lansing,  Michigan  this  11th  day  of  May 
In  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1966. 

George  Ro&inet, 

GODerTior. 
By  the  Governor: 
(S1A1.1  James  M.  Haxe, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quor\im. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

If  the  Senator-designate  will  present 
himself  at  the  desk,  the  oaUi  of  office  will 
be  administered  to  him. 

Hon.  Robert  P.  Griffin,  escorted  by 
Mr.  Hart,  advanced  to  the  desk  of  the 
Vice  President;  the  oath  prescribed  by 
^w  was  administered  to  him  by  the  Vice 
President;  and  he  subscribed  to  the  oath 
In  the  official  oath  book. 

fApplause,  Senators  rising.] 


RECESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  there  be  a  recess  of  3  minutes, 
lor  the  purpose  of  greeting  our  new  fel- 
«>w  Senator. 

/The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  12 
0  clock  and  9  minutes  pjn,)  the  Senate 
WOK  a  recess  until  12:12  pjn. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the 
«nate  reassembled,  and  was  caUed  to 
<»^er  by  the  Vice  President. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
CONVENTION  ON  THE  SETTLEMENT 
OF  INVESTMENT  DISPUTES 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  so 
long  as  a  large  number  of  Senators  are 
in  the  Chamber,  and  after  discussing  the 
subject  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Califomla  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the  act- 
ing; minority  leader.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  go  into  execu- 
tive session  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing Executive  A,  89th  Congress,  2d  ses- 
siOTi.  the  Convention  on  the  SetUement 
of  Investment  Disputes 

TTie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded 
to  consider   Executive   A    (89th   Cong 
2d  sess.),  the  Convention  on  the  Settle- 
ment of  Investment  Disputes  Between 
States  and  Nationals  of  Other  states 
which  was  approved  March  18,  1965   by 
the  Executive  Directors  of  the  Interna- 
tional   Banks    for    Reconstruction    and 
Development,  and  which  was  read  the 
second  time,  as  foUows: 
Convention  on  the  Settlement  or  Invest- 
ment    Disputes     Between     States     and 
Nationals  or  Other  States 

PESAMBLR 

The  Contracting  States 

Considering  the  need  for  International  co- 
operation for  economic  development,  and  the 
therein'    ^'^'**®    InternaUonal    Inveetment 

Bearing  in  mind  the  poeslbUlty  that  from 
l\^^  !S»^*  disputes  may  arise  in  connec- 
tion with  such  investment  between  Con- 
tract ng  States  and  nationals  of  other  Con- 
tracting States; 

RecognUtin^  that  while  such  disputes 
would  usually  be  subject  to  national  legal 
processes.  International  methods  of  set«e- 
ment  may  be  appropriate  In  certoln  cases- 

Attaching  particular  importance  to  the 
availability  otf  faculties  for  International  con- 
ciliation or  arbitration  to  which  Contracting 
States  and  nationals  of  other  Contracting 
States  may  submit  such  disputes  if  thev 
so  desire;  ' 

Desiring  to  eetabllsh  such  facilities  under 
the  auspices  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development- 

Recognizing  that  mutual  consent  by  the 
parties  to  submit  such  disputes  to  conclll- 
aUon  or  to  arbitration  through  such  faclllUee 
constitutes  a  binding  agreement  which  re- 
quires in  particular  that  due  consideration 
be  given  to  any  recommendation  of  conclU- 

*^il'_^5  *^**  *°y  arbitral  award  be  com- 
piled with;  and 

Declaring  that  no  Contracting  State  shaU 
by  the  mere  fact  of  Its  ratification,  accept- 
ance or  approval  of  this  Convention  Mid 
without  Its  consent  be  deemed  to  be  under 
any  obligation  to  submit  any  particular  dis- 
pute to  concUlatlon  or  arbitration. 

Have  agreed  as  follows; 

CHAPTEB    I.— INTEENATIONAI,    CENTBE    JOB    SIT- 
TLEMENT    or   INVESTMENT    DISPUTES 

Section  1.    Establishment  and  Organization 
Article  1 

(1)  There  is  hereby  established  the  In- 
ternational Centre  for  Settlement  of  Invest- 
ment Disputes  (hereinafter  called  the 
Centre). 

(2)  The  purpose  of  the  Centre  shall  be  to 
provide     laclUUee     for     conciliation     and 


arbitration  of  inveetment  disputes  between 
ContracUng  SUtee  and  naUonals  of  other 
ContracUng  States  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Convention. 

Article  2 

The  seat  of  the  Centre  shaU  be  at  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  the  InternaUonal  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  (hereinafter 
called  the  Bank) .  The  seat  may  be  moved  to 
another  place  by  decision  of  the  Administra- 
tive CouncU  adopted  by  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds  of  its  members. 

Article  3 
The  Centre  shaU  have  an  Administrative 
Council  and  a  Secretariat  and  shall  main- 
tain  a  Panel  of  ConclUators  and  a  Panel  of 
Arbitrators. 

Section  2.     The  Administrative  Council 
Article  4 

(1)  The  Administrative  Council  ahaU  be 
composed  of  one  representative  of  each  Con- 
tracting state.  An  alternate  may  act  as 
representative  In  case  of  his  prlnclpars  ab- 
sence from  a  meeting  or  Inability  to  act 

(2)  In  the  absenco  of  a  contrary  deslgna- 
tlon  each  governor  and  alternate  governor 
of  the  Bank  appointed  by  a  Contracting  State 
ShaU  be  ex  officio  its  representaUve  and  ita 
alternate  respecUvely. 

Article  6 

o^cto  Chairman  of  the  Admimstratlve  Coun- 
cil hereinafter  called  the  Chairman)  but 
fn^h m^*''!  ""^  ''°^  ^^^  ^«  absence  or 
the  office  of  President  of  the  Bank,  the  oer- 
son  for  the  time  being  acting  as  President 
CoScn.'  "*  ^^"^"^  °'  the  AdmlSauve 
Article  6 

f,iH<  ^'"'**"*  prejudice  to  the  powers  and 
functions  vested  in  It  by  other  provisions  of 
thu  Convention,  the  AdmUilatratlve  CouncU 

(a)   adopt  the  admlnutrauve  and  financial 
regtUatlons  of  the  Centre-  *i"anciai 

ini?.Lt?°P^  i^"  ""^^  °^  procedure  for  the 

cu\ll  "^"P*  **«  "»>«•  Of  procedure  for  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration  proceedings   (here- 

t"^HJ.T%  *?"  ConclUation  Rules^and  ^e 
Arbitration  Rules); 

f  J^^l  approve  arrangements  with  the  Bank 

^nuf  "^  °^  ^^  ^^^'^  administrative!^ 
cllltles  and  services- 

thi^'sJi*-/'^'';!  ^^^  conditions  of  service  of 
the  Secretary-General  and  of  any  Deoutv 
Secretary-General;  '   A^eputy 

(f)  adopt  the  annual  budget  of  revenue, 
and  expenditures  of  the  CenS-e; 
o  Jm'   approve  the  annual  repoi-t  on  the  op- 
eration of  the  Centre.  *^ 
,  7^f J^eclslons  refwred  to  In  sub-paragraphs 
(a),  (b).  (c)  and  (f)  above  shall  be  SS 

J  thrin''?.'^  two-thirds  Of  the  membS 
of  the  Administrative  CouncU. 

(2)  The  AdmlnlatraUve  CouncU  msv  an- 
polnt     such     committee,     as     It     considers 

necessary. 

(3)  The  Administrative  Council  shall  also 
exercise  such  other  powers  and  perform  such 
other  functions  as  it  shall  determine  to  be 
necessary  for  the  implementation  of  the  nro- 
vIslOM  of  this  Convention. 

Article  7 

(1)  The  Administrative  Council  ahall  hold 
an  annual  meeting  and  such  other  meetings 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Council  or  c«q- 
vened  by  the  ChaUman,  or  convened  by  the 
Secretary-General  at  the  request  of  not  Ism 
than  five  members  of  the  CouncU 

(2)  Each  member  of  the  AdmlnlatraUve 
CouncU  shall  have  one  vote  and,  except  aa 
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otherwise  herein  provided  all  matters  before 
the  Council  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast 

3  I  A  quorum  for  any  ir.eetlng  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Council  shall  be  a  majority  of  Ita 
members. 

1 4)  The  Administrative  Council  may  es- 
tablish, by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  Its 
members,  a  procedure  whereby  the  Chairman 
may  seek  a  vote  of  the  Council  without  con- 
vening a  meeting  of  the  Council.  The  vote 
shall  be  considered  valid  only  If  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Council  cast  their 
votes  within  the  time  limit  tixecl  by  the  said 
procedure. 

Article  8 

Member.s  of  the  Administrative  Council 
and  the  Chairman  shiili  serve  without  re- 
munerution  from  the  Centre. 

Section  3.   The  Secretariat 

Article  9 

The  Secretariat  shall  consist  of  a  Secretary- 
General,  one  or  more  Deputy  Secretarlee- 
General  and  stiilT 

Article  10 

( 1 1  The  Secretary-General  and  any  Deputy 
Secretary-General  shall  be  elected  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Council  by  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds  of  its  members  upon  the  nomination 
of  the  Chairman  lor  a  term  of  service  not  ex- 
ceeding sl.x  yeaj-s  and  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
election After  consulting  the  members  of 
the  Adm.lnl.stratlve  Council,  the  Chairman 
shall  propoee  one  or  more  candidates  for  each 
such  offlce. 

2 1  The  offices  of  Secretary-General  and 
Deputy  Secretary-General  shall  be  Incom- 
p.itlbie  with  the  exercise  of  any  political  func- 
tion. Neither  the  Secretary-General  nor  any 
Deputy  Secretary -General  may  hold  any 
other  employment  or  engage  In  any  other 
occupation  except  with  the  approval  of  the 
Administrative  Council. 

i  I  During  the  Secretary-General's  ab- 
sence or  inability  to  act.  and  during  any 
vacancy  of  the  offlce  of  Secretary-General,  the 
Deputy  Secretary-General  shall  act  as  Secre- 
tary-General If  there  shall  be  more  than 
one  Deputy  Secretary-General,  the  Admlnla- 
tratlve  Council  shall  determine  In  advance 
tl"je  order  !n  which  they  shall  act  as  Secre- 
tary-General. 

Article  11 
The  Secretary-General  shall  be  the  legal 
representative  and  the  principal  officer  of  the 
Centre  and  shall  be  responsible  for  Its  ad- 
ministration, including  the  appointment  of 
statT,  m  accord.ince  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Convention  and  the  rules  adopted  by  the 
Administrative  Council  He  shall  perform 
the  function  of  registrar  and  shall  have  the 
power  t.T  authenticate  arbitral  awards  ren- 
dered pursu.mt  to  tals  Convention,  and  to 
certify  copies  thereof. 

Section  4.   The  panels 
ArUcle  12 

l^aPHWl  of  Conciliators  and  the  Panel  of 
Arbitrators  shall  each  consist  of  qualified 
persons,  designated  as  hereinafter  provided, 
who  are  willing  to  serve  thereon. 

Article  13 

(1)  Each  Contracting  State  may  designate 
to  each  Panel  four  p<;rs(in6  who  may  but  need 
not  be  Its  nationals 

(2)  The  Chairman  may  designate  ten  per- 
sona to  each  Panel  The  persons  so  desig- 
nated to  a  Panel  shall  each  have  a  different 
nationality 

Article  14 
(1(  Persons  designated  to  serve  on  the 
Panels  shaJ!  be  persons  of  high  moral  charac- 
ter and  recognized  competence  In  the  fields 
of  law,  commerce,  Industry  or  finance,  who 
may  be  relied  upon  to  exercise  Independent 
Judgment  Competence  in  the  field  of  law 
shall  be  of  particular  Importance  In  the  case 
•f  pers<^)ns  on   the  Panel  of  Arbitrators. 


(3)  The  Cbalnxutn,  In  designating  persons 
to  serve  on  the  Panels,  shall  In  addition  pay 
due  regard  to  the  Importance  of  assuring  rep- 
resentation on  the  Panels  of  the  principal 
legal  systems  of  the  world  and  of  the  main 
forms  of  economic  activity. 

Article  15 

(1)  Panel  members  shall  serve  for  renew- 
able periods  of  six  years. 

(2)  In  case  of  death  or  resignation  of  a 
member  of  a  Panel,  the  authority  which  des- 
ignated the  member  shall  have  the  right  to 
designate  another  person  to  serve  for  the 
remainder  of  that  member's  term. 

(3)  Panel  members  shall  continue  In  offlce 
until  their  successors  have  been  designated. 

Article  16 

(1)  A  person  may  serve  on  both  Panels. 

(3)  If  a  person  shall  have  be«n  designated 
to  serve  on  the  same  Panel  by  more  than  one 
Contracting  State,  or  by  one  or  more  Con- 
tracting States  and  the  Chairman,  be  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  designated  by  the 
authority  which  first  designated  him  or.  If 
one  such  authority  Is  the  State  of  which  be 
ts  a  national,  by  that  State. 

(3)  All  designations  shall  be  notified  to 
the  Secretary-General  and  shall  take  effect 
from  the  date  on  which  the  notification  Is 
received. 

Section  5.  Fiiuincing  the  Centre 
Article  17 
If  the  expenditure  c^  the  Centre  cannot 
be  met  out  of  charges  for  the  use  of  Its  facili- 
ties, or  out  of  other  receipts,  the  excess  shall 
be  borne  by  Contracting  States  which  are 
members  of  the  Bank  In  proportion  to  their 
respective  subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Bank,  and  by  Contracting  States  which 
are  not  members  of  the  Bank  in  accordance 
with  rules  adopted  by  the  Administrative 
Cotindl. 

Section  6.  Status,  immunities  and  privileges 
Article  18 
The  Centre  shall  have  full  International 
legal  personality.    The  legal  capacity  of  the 
Centre  shall  Include  the  capacity 

(a)  to  contract; 

(b)  to  acquire  and  dispose  of  movable  and 
Immovable  property; 

(c)  to  Institute  legal  proceedings. 

Article  19 

To  enable  the  Centre  to  fulfill  Its  func- 
tions, it  shall  enjoy  In  the  territories  of  each 
Contracting  State  the  Immunities  and  privi- 
leges set  forth  In  this  Section. 

Article  20 
The  Centre,  Its  property  and  assets  shall 
enjoy  Immunity  from  all  legal  process,  ex- 
cept when  the  Centre  waives  this  Immiuilty. 

Article  21 

The  Chairman,  the  members  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Council,  persons  acting  as  concilia- 
tors or  arbitrators  or  members  of  a  Com- 
nUttee  appointed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3) 
of  Article  52,  and  the  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Secretariat 

(a)  shall  enjoy  Immunity  from  legal  proc- 
ess with  respect  to  acts  performed  by  them 
in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  except 
when   the  Centre   waives   this   immunity; 

(b)  not  being  local  nationals,  shall  enjoy 
the  same  Immunities  from  Immigration  re- 
strictions, alien  registration  requirements 
and  national  service  obligations,  the  same  fa- 
cilities as  regards  exchange  restrictions  and 
the  same  treatment  in  respect  of  traveling 
facilities  as  are  accorded  by  Contracting 
States  to  the  representatives,  officials,  and 
employees  of  comparable  rank  of  other  Con- 
tracting States. 

Article  22 
The  provisions  of  Article  31  shall  apply  to 
persons  appearing  in  proceedings  under  this 
Convention  as  parties,  agents,  coiuisel,  ad- 


vocates, witnesses,  or  experts;  provided,  how- 
ever,  that  sub -paragraphs  (b)  thereof  shall 
apply  only  in  connection  with  their  travel 
to  and  from,  and  their  stay  at,  the  pUcs 
where  the  proceedings  are  held. 

Article  23 

(1)  The  archives  of  the  Centre  shall  be 
Inviolable,  wherever  they  may  be. 

(2)  With  regard  to  its  official  communlca- 
tlons,  the  Centre  shall  be  accorded  by  each 
Contracting  State  treatment  not  less  favour- 
able  than  that  accorded  to  other  interna- 
tional organizations. 

Article  24 

( 1 )  The  Centre,  its  assets,  property  and  in- 
come, and  its  operations  and  transactlou 
authorized  by  this  Convention  shall  be  ex- 
empt  from  all  taxation  and  customs  duties. 
The  Centre  shall  also  be  exempt  from  liabil- 
ity for  the  collection  or  payment  of  any  taxes 
or  customs  dutlee. 

(2)  Except  In  the  case  of  local  nationals, 
no  tax  shall  be  levied  on  or  in  respect  of 
expense  allowances  paid  by  the  Centre  to 
the  Chairman  or  members  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Council,  or  on  or  In  respect  of  salaries, 
expense  allowances  or  other  emoluments 
paid  by  the  Centre  to  officials  or  employees 
of  the  Secretariat. 

(3)  No  tax  shall  be  levied  on  or  in  respect 
of  fees  or  expense  allowances  received  by 
persons  acting  as  conciliators,  or  arbitrators, 
or  members  of  a  Committee  appointed  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (3)  of  Article  52,  in  pro- 
ceedings under  this  Convention.  If  the  sole 
jurisdictional  basis  for  such  tax  Is  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Centre  or  the  place  where  such 
proceedings  are  conducted  or  the  place  where 
such  fees  or  allowances  are  paid. 

CHAPTEB  n.    JURISDICTION  OT  THE  CENTRX 

Article  25 

(1)  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Centre  shall 
extend  to  any  legal  dispute  arising  directly 
out  of  an  investment,  between  a  Contracting 
State  (or  any  constituent  subdivision  or 
agency  of  a  Contracting  State  designated  to 
the  Centre  by  that  State)  and  a  national  of 
another  Contracting  State,  which  the  parties 
to  the  dispute  consent  in  writing  to  submit 
to  the  Centre.  When  the  parties  have  given 
their  consent,  no  party  may  withdraw  Its 
consent  unilaterally. 

(2)  '"National  of  another  Contracting 
State"  means: 

(a)  any  natural  person  who  had  the  na- 
tionality of  a  Contracting  State  other  than 
the  State  party  to  the  dispute  on  the  date 
on  which  the  parties  consented  to  submit 
such  dispute  to  conciliation  or  arbitration 
as  well  as  on  the  date  on  which  the  request 
was  registered  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of 
Article  28  or  paragraph  (3)  of  Article  36,  but 
does  not  include  any  person  who  on  either 
date  also  had  the  nationality  of  the  Con- 
tracting State  party  to  the  dispute;  and 

(b)  any  juridical  person  which  had  the 
nationality  of  a  Contracting  State  other 
than  the  State  party  to  the  dispute  on  the 
date  on  which  the  parties  consented  to  sub- 
mit such  dispute  to  conciliation  or  arbitra- 
tion and  any  juridical  person  which  had  the 
nationality  of  the  Contracting  State  party  to 
the  dispute  on  that  date  and  which,  because 
of  foreign  control,  the  parties  have  agreed 
should  be  treated  as  a  national  of  another 
Contracting  State  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Convention. 

(3)  Consent  by  a  constituent's  subdivision 
or  agency  of  a  Contracting  State  shall  re- 
quire the  approval  of  that  State  unless  that 
State  notifies  the  Centre  that  no  such  ap- 
proval is  required. 

(4)  Any  Contracting  State  may.  at  the 
time  of  ratification,  acceptance  or  approval 
of  this  Convention  or  at  any  time  thereafter, 
notify  the  Centre  of  the  class  or  classes  of 
disputes  which  it  would  or  would  not  «»- 
aider  submltUng  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
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Centre.  The  Secretary- General  shall  forth- 
with transmit  such  notification  to  all  Con- 
tracting States.  Such  notification  shall  not 
constitute  the  consent  required  by  para- 
graph (1). 

Article  26 
Consent  of  the  parties  to  arbitration  un- 
der this  Convention  shall,  unless  otherwise 
stated,  be  deemed  consent  to  such  arbitra- 
tion to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  remedy. 
A  Contracting  State  may  require  the  ex- 
haustion of  local  administrative  or  judicial 
remedies  as  a  condition  of  Its  consent  to  ar- 
bitration under  this  Convention. 

Article  27 

(1)  No  Contracting  State  shall  give  diplo- 
matic protection,  or  bring  an  international 
claim.  In  respect  of  a  dispute  which  one  of 
Its  nationals  and  another  Contracting  State 
shall  have  consented  to  submit  or  shall  have 
submitted  to  arbitration  under  this  Conven- 
tion, unless  such  other  Contracting  State 
shall  have  failed  to  abide  by  and  comply  with 
the  award  rendered  in  such  dispute. 

(2)  Diplomatic  protection,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  shall  not  Include  in- 
formal diplomatic  exchanges  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  facilitating  a  settlement  of  the 
dispute. 

CHAPTKR  m.   CONClriATION 

Section  1.  Request  for  conciliation 
Article  28 

( 1 )  Any  Contracting  State  or  any  national 
of  a  Contracting  State  wishing  to  Institute 
conciliation  proceedings  shall  address  a  re- 
quest to  that  effect  In  writing  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General who  shall  send  a  copy  of  the 
request  to  the  other  party. 

(2)  The  request  shall  contain  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  Issues  In  dispute,  the 
Identity  of  the  parties  and  their  consent  to 
conciliation  In  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
procedure  for  the  Institution  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration  proceedings. 

(3)  The  Secretary-General  shall  register 
the  request  unless  he  finds,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Information  contained  In  the  request, 
that  the  dispute  is  manifestly  outside  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Centre.  He  shall  forth- 
with notify  the  parties  of  registration  or 
refusal  to  register. 

Section  2.  Constitution  of  the  Conciliation 

Cormnission 

Article  29 

(1)  The  Conciliation  Commission  (herein- 
after called  the  Commission)  shall  be  consti- 
tuted as  soon  as  possible  after  registration 
of  a  request  pursuant  to  Article  28. 

(2)  (a)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  a 
sole  conciliator  or  any  uneven  number  of 
conciliators  appointed  as  the  parties  shall 
agree. 

(b)  Where  the  parties  do  not  agree  upon 
the  number  of  conciliators  and  the  method 
of  their  appointment,  the  Commission  shall 
consist  of  three  conciliators,  one  conciliator 
appointed  by  each  party  and  the  third,  who 
shall  be  the  president  of  the  Commission,  ap- 
pointed by  agreement  of  the  parties. 

Article  30 
If  the  Commission  shall  not  have  been  con- 
stituted within  90  days  after  notice  of  regis- 
tration of  the  request  has  been  dispatched  by 
the  Secretary-General  In  accordance  with 
Psragraph  (3)  of  Article  28,  or  such  other 
period  as  the  parties  may  agree,  the  Chair- 
man shall,  at  the  request  of  either  party  and 
wter  consulting  both  parties  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, appoint  the  conclUator  or  concUlators 
not  yet  appointed. 

ArUcle  31 

(1)  Conciliators  may  be  appointed  from 
outside  the  Panel  of  Conciliators,  except  in 
We  case  of  appointments  by  the  Chairman 
pursuant  to  Article  30. 

(2)  ConcUlators  appointed  from  outside 
we  Panel  of  ConclUator*  shall  possess  the 


qualities  stated  In  paragraph  (1)   of  Article 
14. 

Section  3.  Conciliation  Proceedings 
Article  32 

(1)  The  Commission  shall  be  the  Judge  of 
Its  own  competence. 

(2)  Any  objection  by  a  party  to  the  dis- 
pute that  that  dispute  is  not  within  the  Jur- 
isdiction of  the  Centre,  or  for  other  reasons 
is  not  within  the  comp>etence  of  the  Com- 
mission, shall  be  considered  by  the  Commis- 
sion which  shall  determine  whether  to  deal 
with  It  as  a  preliminary  question  or  to  Join 
It  to  the  merits  of  the  dispute. 

Article  33 
Any  conciliation  proceeding  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Section  and,  except  as  the  parties  other- 
wise agree,  in  accordance  with  the  ConcUla- 
Uon  Rules  In  effect  on  the  date  on  which  the 
parties  consented  to  conciliation.  If  any 
question  of  procedure  arises  which  Is  not  cov- 
ered by  this  Section  or  the  Conciliation  Rules 
or  any  rules  agreed  by  the  parties,  the  Com- 
mission shall  decide  the  question. 

Article  34 

(1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  clarify  the  Issues  in  dispute  between 
the  parties  and  to  endeavour  to  bring  about 
agreement  between  them  upon  mutually  ac- 
ceptable terms.  To  that  end,  the  Commis- 
sion may  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings 
and  from  time  to  time  recommend  terms  of 
settlement  to  the  parties.  The  parties  shall 
cooperate  in  good  faith  with  the  Commis- 
sion In  order  to  enable  the  Commission  to 
carry  out  its  functions,  and  shall  give  their 
most  serious  consideration  to  its  recom- 
mendations. 

(2)  If  the  piarties  reach  agreement,  the 
Commission  shall  draw  up  a  report  noting 
the  Issues  in  dispute  and  recording  that  the 
parties  have  reached  agreement.  If,  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  it  appears  to  the 
Commission  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of 
agreement  between  the  parties,  it  shall  close 
the  proceedings  and  shall  draw  up  a  re- 
port noting  the  submission  of  the  dispute 
and  recording  the  failure  of  the  parties  to 
reach  agreement.  If  one  party  falls  to  ap- 
pear or  participate  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Commission  shall  close  the  proceedings  and 
shall  draw  up  a  report  noting  that  party's 
failure  to  appear  or  participate. 

Article  35 
Except  as  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall 
otherwise  agree,  neither  party  to  a  con- 
ciliation proceeding  shall  be  entitled  in  any 
other  proceeding,  whether  before  arbitrators 
or  In  a  court  of  law  or  otherwise,  to  Invoke 
or  rely  on  any  views  expressed  or  statements 
or  admissions  or  offers  of  settlement  made 
by  the  other  party  In  the  conciliation  pro- 
ceedings, or  the  report  or  any  reconunenda- 
tlons  made  by  the  Commission. 

CHAPTER  IV.   ARBTTRATION 

Section  1.  Request  for  Arbitration 
Article  36 

(1)  Any  Contracting  State  or  any  national 
of  a  Contracting  State  virlshing  to  Institute 
arbitration  proceedings  shall  address  a  re- 
quest to  that  effect  In  writing  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General who  shall  send  a  copy  of  the 
request  to  the  other  party. 

(2)  The  request  shall  contain  Information 
concerning  the  issues  in  dispute,  the  identity 
of  the  parties  and  their  consent  to  arbitra- 
tion In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  proce- 
dure for  the  institution  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration  proceedings. 

(3)  The  Secretary-General  shall  register 
the  request  unlees  he  finds,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Information  contained  In  the  request, 
that  the  dispute  Is  manifestly  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Centre.  He  shall  tortb- 
wlth  notify  the  parties  of  registration  or  re- 
fusal to  register. 


Section  2.  Constitution  of  the  THbunal 
ArUcle  37 

(1)  The  Arbitral  Tribunal  (hereinafter 
called  the  Tribunal)  shall  be  oonsututed  as 
soon  as  possible  after  reglstraUon  of  a  re- 
quest pursuant  to  Article  36. 

(2)  (a)  The  Tribunal  shall  consist  of  a 
sole  arbitrator  or  any  uneven  number  of 
arbitrators  appointed  as  the  parUes  shall 
agree. 

(b)  Where  the  parties  do  not  agree  upon 
the  number  of  arbitrators  and  the  method  of 
their  appointment,  the  Tribunal  shall  con- 
sist of  three  arbitrators,  one  arbitrator  ap- 
pointed by  each  party  and  the  third,  who 
shall  be  the  president  of  the  Tribunal,  ap- 
pointed by  agreement  of  the  parties. 

Article  38 
If  the  Tribunal  shall  not  have  been  con- 
stituted within  90  days  after  notice  of  regis- 
tration of  the  request  has  been  dispatched 
by  the  Secretary -General  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (3)  of  Article  36,  or  such  other 
period  as  the  parties  may  agree,  the  Chairman 
shall,  at  the  request  of  either  party  and  after 
consulting  both  parties  as  far  as  possible, 
appoint  the  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  not  yet 
appointed.  Arbitrators  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  pursuant  to  this  Article  shall  not 
be  naUonals  of  the  Contracting  State  party 
to  the  dispute  or  of  the  Contracting  State 
whose  national  Is  a  party  to  the  dispute. 

Article  39 

The  majority  of  the  arbitrators  shall  be 
nationals  of  States  other  than  the  Contract- 
ing State  party  to  the  dispute  and  the  Con- 
tracting State  whose  national  is  a  party  to 
the  dispute;  provided,  however,  that  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  Article  shall  not 
apply  If  the  sole  arbitrator  or  each  individual 
member  of  the  Tribunal  has  been  appointed 
by  agreement  of  the  parties. 
Article  40 

(1)  Arbitrators  may  be  appointed  from 
outside  the  Panel  of  Arbitrators,  except  In  the 
case  of  appointments  by  the  Chairman  pur- 
suant to  Article  38. 

(2)  Arbitrators  appointed  from  outside  the 
Panel  of  Arbitrators  shall  possess  the  qualU 
ties  stated  In  paragraph  (1)  of  Article  14. 

Section  3.  Powers  and  functions  of  the 
tribunal 

Article  41 

(1)  The  Tribunal  shall  be  the  judge  of 
Its  own  competence. 

(2)  Any  objection  by  a  party  to  the  dis- 
pute that  that  dispute  Is  not  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Centre,  or  for  other 
reasons  Is  not  within  the  competence  of  the 
Tribunal,  shall  be  considered  by  the  Tribunal 
which  shall  determine  whether  to  deal  with 
It  as  a  preliminary  question  or  to  Join  It  to 
the  merits  of  the  dispute. 

Article  42 

(1)  The  Tribunal  shall  decide  a  dUpute 
In  accordance  with  such  rules  of  law  as  may 
by  agreed  by  the  parties.  In  the  absence  of 
such  agreement,  the  Tribunal  shall  apply 
the  law  of  the  Contracting  State  party  to 
the  dispute  (Including  Its  rules  on  the  con- 
flict of  laws)  and  such  rules  of  international 
law  as  may  be  applicable. 

(2)  The  Tribunal  may  not  bring  In  a 
finding  of  noTi  liquet  on  the  ground  of  silence 
or  obscurity  of  the  law. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  shall  not  prejudice  the  power  of  the  Tri- 
bunal to  decide  a  dispute  ex  aequo  et  bono 
If  the  parties  so  agree. 

Article  43 

Except  as  the  parties  otherwise  agree,  the 
Tribunal  may.  If  It  deems  it  necessary  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceedings, 

(a)  call  upon  the  parUes  to  produce  doc- 
uments or  other  evidence,  and 
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(b)  vlBlt  the  scene  connected  wiia  Uie 
dispute,  and  conduci  such  Inquinea  there  aa 
u  may  deem  appropriate. 

Article  44 
Any  arbitration  pnjceedirig  aii<til  be  ocm- 
ducted  !n  accordance  with  tne  provlalona  of 
this  Section  and.  except  as  the  parties  other- 
wise agree,  m  accordance  with  the  Arbitration 
Rules  in  effect  on  the  date  on  which  the 
parties  consented  to  arbitration.  If  any  ques- 
tion of  procedure  arises  which  Is  not  covered 
by  this  Section  or  the  Arbitration  RiUea  or 
any  rules  agreed  by  the  parties,  the  Tribunal 
shall  decide  the  question. 

Article  46 

( 1  i  Failure  of  a  party  to  appear  or  to  p>*- 
sent  his  case  shall  not  be  deemed  an  admis- 
sion of  the  other  party's  assertions. 

I  i  I  If  a  party  fails  to  appear  or  to  present 
his  case  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  the 
other  party  may  request  the  Tribunal  to  deal 
w'th  ihe  questions  submitted  to  It  and  to 
render  an  award.  Before  rendering  an  award, 
the  Tribunal  shall  notify,  and  grant  a  pe- 
riod of  grace  to.  the  party  falling  to  appear 
r  ■>,■  present  its  case,  unless  It  la  satisfied 
tiiat  that  party  does  not  Intend  to  do. 

Article  46 
Except  us  the  parties  otherwise  agree,  the 
Tribunal  shall,  If  requested  by  a  party,  de- 
termine any  incidental  or  additional  claims 
or  Counter-claims  arising  directly  out  of  the 
subject-matter  of  the  dispute  provided  that 
they  are  within  the  scope  of  the  consent  of 
the  pitrtles  and  are  otherwise  within  the  Jurla- 
aictlon  of  the  Centre. 

Article  47 
Except  as  the  parties  otherwise  agree,  the 
Trlburuil   may,   If   it   considers   that   the  cir- 
cumstances so  require,  recommend  any  pro- 
visional measures  which  should  be  taken  to 
preserve  the  respective  rights  of  either  party. 
Section    4     The    Award 
.\rtlcle  48 

(1)  The  Tribunal  .shall  decide  queetlona 
by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  all  its  members. 

(2)  The  award  of  the  Tribunal  shall  be  In 
writing  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  members 
of  the  Tribunal  who  voted  for  It. 

3)  The  award  .ihall  deal  with  every  ques- 
tion submitted  to  the  Tribunal,  and  shall 
state  the  reasons  upon  which  it  Is  baaed. 

4)  Any  member  of  the  Tribunal  may 
attach  his  individual  opinion  to  the  award, 
whether  he  dissents  from  the  majority  or 
not,  or  a  statement  of  his  dissent. 

(5)  The  Centre  shall  not  publish  the  award 
without  the  consent  of  the  parties 

Article    49 

:  1  •  The  Secretary-General  shall  promptly 
dispatch  certified  copies  of  the  award  to  the 
parties.  The  award  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
!jeen  rendered  on  the  date  on  which  the  cer- 
t:rie<l  copies  were  dispatched 

2 1  The  Tribunal  upon  tlie  request  of  a 
par^}  made  within  45  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  award  was  rendered  may  after 
notice  to  the  other  party  decide  any  ques- 
tion which  It  had  omitted  to  decide  In  the 
award,  and  shall  rectify  any  clerical,  arith- 
metical or  similar  error  In  the  award.  Its 
decision  shall  become  part  of  the  award  and 
shall  be  notified  to  the  parties  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  aw.ird  The  periods  of  time 
provided  for  under  paragraph  (2)  of  Article 
.Si  and  paragraph  i2)  of  Article  62  shall  run 
from  the  date  on  which  the  decision  was 
rendered 

Section    5.  Interpretation,    revision    and 

annulment  of  t^e  aipard 
Article  SO 
(1)  If  any  dispute  shall  arise  between  the 
parties  aa  to  the  meaning  or  scope  of  an 
award,  either  party  may  request  interpreta- 
tion of  the  award  by  an  application  In  writ- 
ing addreesed  to  the  Secretary-General. 


(3)  The  request  shall.  If  possible,  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Tribunal  which  rendered  the 
award.  If  this  shall  not  be  possible,  a  new 
Tribunal  shall  be  constituted  In  accordance 
with  Section  3  of  this  Chapter.  The  Tribunal 
niay.  If  It  considers  that  the  drcumstances 
so  require,  stay  enforcement  of  the  award 
pending  its  decision. 

ArUcle  61 

(1)  Either  party  may  request  revision  of 
the  award  by  an  application  In  writing  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary-General  on  the 
grovind  of  discovery  of  some  fact  of  such  a 
nature  as  decisively  to  affect  the  award,  pro- 
vided that  when  the  award  waa  rendered  that 
fact  was  unJcnown  to  the  Tribunal  and  to 
the  applicant  and  that  the  applicant's  Igno- 
rance of  that  fact  waa  not  dvie  to  negligence. 

(2)  The  application  shall  be  made  within 
90  days  after  the  discovery  of  such  fact  and 
in  any  event  within  three  years  after  the  date 
on  which  the  award  waa  rendered. 

(3)  The  request  shall,  if  poeelble,  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Tribunal  which  rendered  the 
award.  If  thla  shall  not  be  possible,  a  new 
Tribunal  shall  be  constituted  In  accordance 
with  Section  2  of  this  Chapter. 

(4)  The  TrlbTuial  may,  if  It  oonaiders  that 
the  clrcumatancea  so  require,  stay  enforce- 
ment of  the  award  pending  Its  decision.  If 
the  applicant  requests  a  stay  of  enforcement 
of  the  award  in  his  application,  enforc«nent 
shall  be  stayed  provisionally  until  the  Tribu- 
nal rules  on  such  request. 

Article  62 

(1)  Either  party  may  request  annulment 
of  the  award  by  an  application  In  writing 
addressed  to  the  Secretary-General  on  one 
or  more  of  the  following  grounds : 

(a)  that  the  Tribunal  waa  not  properly 
constituted; 

(b)  that  the  Tribunal  has  manifestly  ex- 
ceeded its  powers; 

(c)  that  there  was  corruption  on  the  part 
of  a  member  of  the  Tribunal; 

(d)  that  there  has  been  a  serious  depar- 
ture from  a  fimdamental  rule  of  procedure; 
or 

(e)  that  the  award  has  failed  to  state  the 
reasons  on  which  it  Is  based. 

(2)  The  application  shall  be  made  within 
120  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  award 
waa  rendered  except  that  when  annulment 
is  requested  on  the  ground  of  corruption 
such  application  shall  be  made  within  120 
days  after  discovery  of  the  corruption  and  in 
any  event  within  three  years  after  the  date 
on  which  the  award  waa  rendered. 

(3)  On  receipt  of  the  request  the  Chair- 
man shall  forthwith  appoint  from  '  j  Panel 
of  Arbitrators  an  od  hoc  Committee  of  three 
persons.  None  of  the  members  of  tha  Com- 
mittee shall  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Tribunal  which  rendered  the  award  shall 
be  of  the  same  nationality  as  any  such 
member  shall  be  a  national  of  the  State 
party  to  the  dispute  or  of  the  State  whose 
national  Is  a  party  to  the  dispute  «haii  have 
been  designated  to  the  Panel  of  Arbitrators 
by  either  of  those  States,  or  shall  have  acted 
as  a  conciliator  in  the  same  dispute.  The 
Committee  shall  have  the  authority  to  an- 
nul the  award  or  any  part  thereof  on  any 
of  the  grounds  set  forth  in  paragraph  (l). 

(4)  The  provisions  of  Articles  41-46,  48. 
49,  63  and  54,  and  of  Chapters  VI  and  VU 
shall  apply  mutatis  mutandis  to  proceedings 
before  the  Committee. 

(6)  The  Committee  may.  If  It  considers 
that  the  circumstances  so  require,  stay  en- 
forcement of  the  award  pending  its  decision. 
If  the  applicant  requests  a  stay  of  enforce- 
ment of  the  award  In  his  application,  en- 
forcement shall  be  stayed  provisionally  until 
the  Committee  rules  on  such  request. 

(6)  If  the  award  is  annulled  the  dispute 
shall,  at  the  request  of  either  party,  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  new  Trtbimal  constituted  in  ac- 
cordance with  Section  a  of  this  Chapter. 


Station  6.  Recognition  and  en/oroement  of 
the  award 
Article  53 

(1)  The  award  shall  be  binding  on  the 
parties  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  appeal 
or  to  any  other  remedy  except  those  pro- 
vlded  for  in  thla  Convention.  Each  party 
shall  abide  by  and  comply  with  the  terms  of 
the  award  except  to  the  extent  that  enforce- 
ment shall  have  been  stayed  pursuant  to  the 
relevant  provisions  of  this  Convention. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  thla  Section, 
"award"  shall  include  any  decision  Interpret- 
ing, revising  or  annulling  such  award  pur- 
suant to  Articles  50,  51  or  52. 

Article   54 

( 1 )  Each  Contracting  State  shall  recognize 
an  award  rendered  pursuant  to  this  Conven- 
tion aa  binding  and  enforce  the  pecuniary 
obligations  imposed  by  that  award  within  it« 
territories  aa  if  it  were  a  final  Judgment  of  a 
court  In  that  State.  A  Contracting  State 
with  a  federal  constitution  may  enforce  such 
an  award  in  or  through  its  federal  courts  and 
may  provide  that  such  courts  shall  treat  the 
award  aa  If  It  were  a  final  Judgment  of  the 
courta  of  a  constituent  state. 

(2)  A  party  seeking  recognition  of  en- 
forcement in  the  territories  of  a  Contracting 
State  ahall  furnish  to  a  competent  court  or 
other  authority  which  such  State  shall  have 
designated  for  this  purpoee  a  copy  of  the 
award    certified    by    the    Secretary-General. 

Each  Contracting  State  shall  notify  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  designation  of  the 
competent  court  or  other  authority  for  this 
purpoee  and  of  any  subsequent  change  in 
such  designation. 

(3)  Execution  of  the  award  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  laws  concerning  the  execution 
of  Judgments  In  force  In  the  State  in  whose 
territories  such  execution  Is  sought. 

Article  55 
Nothing  in  Article  54  shall  be  construed  as 
derogating  from  the  law  in  force  in  any  Con- 
tracting State  relating  to  Immunity  of  that 
State  or  of  any  foreign  State  from  execution. 

CHAPTXS     V.    REPLACUCXNT     AND     DISQDALUICA- 
TION  OF  CONCILIATORS  AND  ARBITRATOBS 

Article  56 

(1)  After  a  Commlaslon  or  a  Tribunal  has 
been  constituted  and  proceedings  have  be- 
gun. Its  composition  shall  remain  un- 
changed; provided,  however,  that  If  a  con- 
ciliator or  an  arbitrator  should  die,  become 
incapacitated,  or  resign,  the  resulting  va- 
cancy shall  be  filled  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Section  2  of  Chapter  m  or  Sec- 
tion 2  of  Chapter  IV. 

(2)  A  member  of  a  Commission  or  Tri- 
bunal shall  continue  to  serve  In  that  capacity 
notwithstanding  that  he  shall  have  ceased 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Panel. 

(3)  If  a  conciliator  or  arbitrator  appointed 
by  a  party  shall  have  resigned  without  the 
consent  of  the  Commission  or  Tribunal  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  the  Chairman  shall 
appoint  a  person  from  the  appropriate  Panel 
to  flu  the  resulting  vacancy. 

Article    57 

A  party  may  propose  to  a  Commission  or 
Tribunal  the  disqualification  of  any  of  lt» 
members  on  account  of  any  fact  indicating 
a  manifest  lack  of  the  qualities  required  by 
paragraph  (1 )  of  Article  14.  A  party  to  arbi- 
tration proceedings  may.  In  addition,  pro- 
pose the  disqualification  of  an  arbitrator  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  Ineligible  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  Tribunal  under  Section  2 
of  Chapter  IV. 

Article   58 

The  decision  on  any  proposal  to  disqualify 
a  conciliator  or  arbitrator  shall  be  taken  by 
the  other  members  of  the  Commission  or 
Tribunal  as  the  oase  may  be,  provided  that 
where  those  members  are  equally  divided,  or 
In  the  case  of  a  proposal  to  disqualify  a  sole 
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conciliator  or  arbitrator,  or  a  majority  of 
the  conciliators  or  arbitrators,  the  Chairman 
shall  take  that  decision.  If  It  is  decided  that 
the  proposal  is  well-founded  the  conciliator 
or  arbitrator  to  whom  the  decision  relates 
shall  be  replaced  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  2  of  Chapter  III  or  Section 
2  of  Chapter  IV. 

CHAPTEB    VI.    COST    Of    PaOCKBDIMaS 

ArUcle  66 
The  charges  payable  by  the  parties  for  the 
use  of  the  facilities  of  the  Centre  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary-General  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  adopted  by  the 
Administrative  Council. 

Article  60 

(1)  Each  Commission  and  each  Tribunal 
shall  determine  the  feee  and  expenses  of  its 
members  within  limits  established  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Administrative  Council  and 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral. 

(2)  Nothing  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
Article  shall  preclude  the  peirtles  from  agree- 
ing In  advance  with  the  Commission  or 
Tribunal  concerned  upon  the  fees  and 
expenses  of  its  members. 

Article  61 

( 1 )  In  the  case  of  conciliation  proceedings 
the  fees  and  expenses  of  members  of  the 
Commission  as  well  aa  the  charges  for  the 
use  of  the  facilities  of  the  Centre,  shall  be 
borne  equally  by  the  parties.  Each  party 
shall  bear  any  other  expenses  It  Incurs  In 
connection  with  the  proceedings. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  arbitration  proceed- 
ing the  Tribunal  shall,  except  as  the  parties 
otherwise  ag^ee,  assess  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  parties  In  connection  with  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  shall  decide  how  and  by  whom 
those  expenses,  the  fees  and  expenses  of  the 
members  of  the  Tribunal  and  the  charges 
for  the  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  Centre 
shall  be  paid.  Such  decision  shall  form  part 
of  the  award. 

CHAPTER  Vn.  PLACX  OP  PROCXEDINCS 

Article  62 
Conciliation   and   arbitration   proceedings 
shall  be  held  at  the  seat  of  the  Centre  except 
aa  hereinafter  provided. 

Article  63 
Conciliation   and   arbitration   proceedings 
may  be  held,  if  the  parties  so  agree, 

(a)  at  the  seat  of  the  Permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration  or  of  any  other  appropriate 
institution,  whether  private  or  public,  with 
which  the  Centre  may  make  arrangements 
for  that  purpose;  or 

(b)  at  any  other  place  approved  by  the 
Commission  or  Tribunal  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary-GeneraL 

CHAPna  vn.  Dispcms  arrwixN  oonteactino 

STATES 

Article  64 
Any  dispute  arising  between  Contracting 
States  concerning  the  interpretation  or  ap- 
plication of  this  Conventl<Ki  which  is  not 
settled  by  negotiation  shaU  be  referred  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  by  the  appli- 
cation of  any  party  to  such  dispute,  unless 
the  States  concerned  agree  to  another  method 
of  settlement. 

CRAPTKS  n.  AICXNDICXNT 

Article  65 
Any  contracting  State  may  propose  amend- 
ment of  this  ConvenUon.  The  text  of  a  pro- 
posed amendment  shall  be  communicated  to 
the  Secretary- General  not  less  than  90  days 
prior  to  the  meeUng  of  the  AdminlstraUve 
Council  at  which  such  amendment  Is  to  be 
considered  and  ahaU  forthwith  be  trans- 
mitted by  him  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Administrative  Coiuicll. 


Article  66 

(1)  If  the  Administrative  Council  shall  so 
decide  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  Its 
members,  the  proposed  amendment  shall  be 
circulated  to  all  Contracting  States  for  ratifi- 
cation, acceptance  or  aj^roval.  Each  amend- 
ment shall  enter  into  force  30  days  after  dis- 
patch by  the  depositary  of  this  Convention 
of  a  notification  to  Contracting  States  that 
all  Contracting  States  have  ratified,  accepted 
or  approved  the  amendment. 

(2)  No  amendment  shall  affect  the  rights 
and  obligations  under  this  Convention  of 
any  Contracting  State  or  of  any  of  Its  con- 
stituent subdivisions  or  agencies,  or  of  any 
national  of  such  State  arising  out  of  con- 
sent to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Centre  given 
before  the  date  of  entry  into  force  ot  the 
amendment. 

CHAPTER  X.   riNAL  PROVISIONS 

Article  67 
This  Convention  shall  be  open  for  signa- 
ture on  behalf  of  States  members  of  the 
Bank.  It  shall  also  be  open  for  signature  on 
behalf  of  any  other  State  which  is  a  party  to 
the  Statute  of  the  International  Court  of 
Jtistlce  and  which  the  Administrative  Coun- 
cil, by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  its  members, 
shall  have  Invited  to  sign  the  Convention. 
Article  68 

(1)  This  Convention  shall  be  subject  to 
ratification,  acceptance  or  approval  by  the 
signatory  States  in  accordance  with  their 
respective   constitutional   procedures. 

(2)  This  Convention  shall  enter  Into  force 
30  days  after  the  date  of  deposit  of  the  twen- 
tieth instrument  of  ratification,  acceptance 
or  approval.  It  shall  enter  into  force  for 
each  State  which  subsequently  deposits  Its 
Instrument  of  ratification,  acceptance  or  ap- 
proval 30  days  after  the  date  of  such  deposit. 

Article  68 
Each   Contracting  State  shall   take   such 
legislative  or  other  measxires  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  making  the  provisions  of  this  Con- 
vention effective  in  Its  territories. 

ArUcle  70 
This  Convention  shall  apply  to  all  terri- 
tories for  whose  International  relatione  a 
Contracting  State  Is  responsible,  except  those 
which  are  excluded  by  such  State  by  written 
notice  to  the  depositary  of  this  Convention 
either  at  the  time  of  ratification,  acceptance 
or  approval  or  subsequently. 

Article  71 

Any  Contracting  State  may  denounce  this 
Convention  by  written  notice  to  the  deposi- 
tary of  this  Convention.  The  denunciation 
shall  take  effect  six  months  after  receipt  of 
such  notice. 

Article  72 

Notice  by  a  Contracting  State  pursuant  to 
Articles  70  or  71  shall  not  aflfect  the  rights  or 
obligations  under  this  Convention  of  that 
State  or  of  any  of  its  constituent  subdivi- 
sions or  agencies  or  of  any  national  of  that 
State  arising  out  of  consent  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Centre  given  by  one  of  them  be- 
fore such  notice  was  received  by  the  de- 
positary. 

Article  73 

Instruments  of  ratification,  acceptance  or 
approval  of  this  Convention  and  of  amend- 
ments thereto  shall  be  deposited  with  the 
Bank  which  shall  act  aa  the  depositary  of 
this  Convention.  The  depositary  shall  trans- 
mit certified  copies  of  this  Convention  to 
States  members  of  the  Bank  and  to  any  other 
State  Invited  to  sign  the  Convention. 

Article  74 

The  depositary  shall  register  this  Conven- 
tion with  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  accordance  with  Article  102  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Regu- 


lations thereunder  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

Article  76 
The  deposltairy  shall  notify  all  signatory 
States  of  the  following: 

(a)  signatures  In  accordance  with  Article 
67; 

(b)  deposits  of  instniments  of  raUflca- 
tlon,  acceptance  and  approval  In  accordance 
with  ArUcle  73; 

(c)  the  date  on  which  this  Convention  en- 
ters into  force  in  accordance  with  Article  68; 

(d)  exclusions  from  territorial  applioaUon 
pursuant  to  ArUcle  70; 

(e)  the  date  on  which  any  amendment  of 
this  ConvenUon  enters  into  force  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  66;  and 

(f)  denunclaUona  In  accordance  with  Ar- 
Ucle 71. 

Etone  at  Washington  In  the  English,  French 
and  Spanish  languages,  all  three  texts  be- 
ing equally  authentic,  in  a  single  copv  which 
shall  remain  deposited  In  the  archives  of  the 
International  Bank  for  ReconatrucUon  and, 
Development,  which  has  Indicated  by  Its  sig- 
nature below  its  agreement  to  fulfil  the  func- 
tion with  which  It  la  charged  under  thla  Con- 
vention. 

For  the  International  Bank  for  Reconatruc- 
Uon and  Development : 

George  D.  Woods, 

President. 
A.  Bbochbs. 

Gen«roZ  Counsel. 
March  18,  1965. 
For  Tunisia: 

Racru)  Driss. 
May  5.  1966. 
For  United  Kingdom : 

Patrick  Dean. 
May  26,  1966. 
For  Jamaica: 

Neviujc  AsHENKxnc. 
Jiuie23,  1965. 

For  the  Republic  of  Ivory  Coast  [transla- 
tion): 

D.  Aconssi. 
Juln  30,  1965. 
For  Pakistan : 

O.  Ahiucd. 

July  6,  1965. 
For  Nigeria: 

8.  O.  AOKDO. 

July  13,  1965. 

For  the  Islamic  Republic  of  MaurlUnla 
[translation] : 

Ahmed  Baba  Onu>  Ahmed  mimw^ 
July  30,  1965. 
For  the  RepubUc  of  Niger  [translation! : 

ILLA  SaUPOU. 

AoQt  23.  1965. 

For  the  Central  African  RepubUc  [  transla- 
tion | : 

MiCREL  Gaixin-Douatrk. 
Ao^t  26.  1966, 
For  United  States: 

Henbt  H.  Fowler. 
August  27, 1966. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
main  purpose  of  this  convention  is  to  set 
up  machinery  for  the  settlement  by  con- 
ciliation or  arbitration  of  investment  dis- 
putes between  private  foreign  Investors 
and  governments  of  countries  where  in- 
vestments are  made.  This  Is  accom- 
plished by  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  Center  for  the 
Settlement  of  Investment  Disputes  under 
the  auspices  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Develc^ment. 
Panels  of  specially  qualified  persona 
would  be  maintained  frcwn  which  arbitra- 
tors and  conciliators  could  be  selected  by 
parties  wishing  to  use  the  Center. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
vention, the  jurisdiction  of  the  Center  ex- 
tends to  "any  legal  dispute  arising  di- 
rectly out  of  an  investment  between  a 
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contracting  state  and  a  national  of  an- 
other contracting  state.  The  decision  to 
submit  a  dispute  to  conciliation  or  arbi- 
tration would  be  voluntaiT  and  would  be 
based  on  a  written  agreement  between 
the  foreign  investor  and  the  contracting 
statf  Once  written  consent  to  submit  a 
dispute  to  the  Center  Is  given,  however, 
It  may  not  be  withdrawn  unilaterally  by 
eitiier  party. 

This  Convention  will  enter  into  force 
30  days  after  the  deposit  di  the  20th  In- 
strument of  ratification,  acceptance,  or 
approval  As  of  this  daU\  36  countries 
have  signed  the  convention  and  5  have 
deposited  their  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion. 

Mr  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
the  submission  of  Investment  disputes  for 
.settlement  under  this  convention  would 
be  entirely  voluntary  In  no  circum- 
stances could  any  private  US.  investor 
or  the  US  Oovernment  be  forced  to  sub- 
mit a  dispute  to  conciliation  or  arbitra- 
tion in  the  absence  of  a  written  agree- 
ment con.senting  to  do  so. 

I  might  add.  no  witness  appeared  in 
opposition  to  the  convention,  and  the 
committee  has  not  received  any  adverse 
communications  with  regard  to  It.  Over- 
all, I  believe  It  will  be  beneficial  to  both 
capital  importing  and  capital  exE>orting 
countries.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
Senate  will  cive  Its  advice  and  consent  to 
the  resolution  of  ratification  of  the  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  It  is 
my  understandinsr  that  this  convention 
is  noncontroversial.  It  was  reported  by 
the  committee  unanimously. 

Mr.  President.  I  a,sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  report  ac- 
companying: the  legislation  now  being 
considered  be  inserted  In  the  Record  at 
this  point 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Talmadge  in  the  chair  > .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  e.xcerpts  from  the  report  are  as 
follows 

suMM.vay    or   major   provisions 

Article  25.  which  deals  with  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  International  Center  for  Settle- 
ment of  Investment  DLsputes.  la  probably 
the  ni  ^t  iniportimt  article  of  the  convention. 
It  provides  that  the  jurtsdlctlon  of  the  Cen- 
ter e.Ktends  to  any  legal  dispute  arising 
directly  out  rif  an  Investment  between  a  Con- 
tracting State  and  a  national  of  another 
Contracting  State  "  The  word  "Inveetment" 
IS  no',  dellned  by  the  convention.  Set  forth 
below,  however  are  excerpts  from  a  memo- 
i-andum  on  this  subject  which  was  submitted 
by  the  Treasury  DepBrtmenl  at  the  request 
of  the  Committee  on  Forelfrn  Relations  (see 
hesu-lng  reprinted  as  appendix  to  this  re- 
port 1 

"It  Is  entirely  clear  from  this  negotiating 
history  that  the  term  "Investment"  In  ar- 
iicle  25il;  of  the  convention  dv>es  not  ex- 
clude from  its  scope  an  investment  simply 
because  It  Is  a  short-term  investment.  It 
Is  als.3  clear  from  the  negotiating  history 
that  the  term  "Investment"  la  to  be  broadly 
construed 

"For  example,  an  "Investment"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  convention  could  Include, 
though  It  would  not  be  limited  to,  a  loan  by 
a  private  foreign  Investor  of  one  country  to 
the  government  of  another  country,  or  a 
transfer  to  a  new  or  existing  enterprise  In  a 
host  country  of  loan  or  equity  capital,  in- 
dustrial property  rights  or  services.     Such  a 


transfer  might  be,  but  need  not  have  been, 
made  piirsvuint  to  an  agreement  between  the 
Investor  and  the  host  government  to  submit 
any  futiire  controversy  to  arbitration,  al- 
though there  would  have  to  be  such  an 
agreement  before  a  dispute  could  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration  under  the  convention." 

As  la  pointed  out  above,  the  parties  must 
consent  in  writing  to  submit  their  dispute 
to  the  Center.  Once  such  consent  Is  given, 
however.  It  may  not  be  withdrawn  uni- 
laterally by  either  party.  With  regard  to 
disputes  arising  between  contracting  statee 
concerning  the  "Interpretation  or  applica- 
tion" of  the  convention,  article  64  provides 
that  any  such  dispute,  which  Is  not  settled 
by  negotiation,  "shall  be  referred  to  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  by  the  applica- 
tion of  any  party  to  such  dispute,  unless  the 
States  concerned  agree  to  another  method 
of  settlement." 

The  convention  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Administrative  Council  compos- 
ed of  one  representative  from  each  contract- 
ing state.  The  main  functions  of  the 
Council  are  the  election  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral (who  is  to  be  the  legal  representative 
and  principal  officer  of  the  Center)  and  the 
adoption  of  administrative  and  financial  reg- 
ulations. Including  the  budget  of  the  Center. 
In  this  connection,  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  Center  with  office  space 
and  underwrite  its  basic  overhead  expendi- 
ture for  a  period  of  years  to  be  determined 
after  the  Center  Is  established.  In  addition, 
expenses  of  the  Center  will  be  met 
out  of  charges  for  the  use  of  its  facilities,  or 
out  of  other  receipts,  and  It  is  not  anticipated 
that  the  United  States  will  be  required  to 
make  any  financial  contribution  to  the  Cen- 
ter In  the  foreseeable  future. 

Articles  2S-55  deal  with  conciliation  and 
arbitration  procedures.  The  function  of  a 
Conciliation  Commission  would  be  to  clari- 
fy the  Issues  In  dispute  and  to  recommend 
terms  of  settlement,  but  Its  recommenda- 
tions would  not  be  binding  on  the  parties. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  award  rendered  by  an 
arbitral  tribunal  would  be  binding,  and  If 
one  of  the  parties  does  not  comply  with  the 
award,  it  would  be  enforcible  In  the  courts  of 
any  contracting  state.  In  this  regard.  It  is 
understood  that  implementing  legislation 
will  be  requested  to  provide  that  an  arbitral 
award  rendered  pursuant  to  the  convention 
shall  be  enforcible  in  the  Federal  courts  of 
the  United  States. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  article  68, 
the  convention  will  enter  into  force  30  days 
after  the  deposit  of  the  20th  Instrument  of 
ratification,  acceptance,  or  approval.  Any 
contracting  state  may  denounce  the  conven- 
tion by  giving  6  months'  notice  in  writing 
(art.  71). 

The  convention  la  open  for  slgn:iature  on 
behalf  of  countries  which  are  members  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  or  are  parties  to  the  Stat- 
ute of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
and  which  the  Administrative  Council,  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  Its  members,  shall  have 
Invited  to  sign  the  convention.  At  the  time 
this  report  was  filed,  36  countries  had  signed 
the  convention  and  5  had  deposited  their  in- 
struments of  ratification. 

coMMrrm  action 
The  Convention  on  the  Settlement  of  In- 
vestment Disputes  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate  on  February  16,  1866.  The  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  held  a  public  hearing 
on  it  on  March  29,  at  which  time  Mr.  Joeeph 
W.  Barr,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  Mr.  Leonard  C.  Meeker,  Legal  Adviser, 
Department  of  State,  testified  In  support  of 
the  convention.  No  witness  appeared  In  op- 
position to  the  convention  and  the  commit- 
tee has  not  received  any  adverse  communica- 
tions with  regard  to  it.  The  convention  was 
considered   in   executive  session  on  May   5, 


1966,  and  ordered  reported  favorably  to  the 
Senate. 

During  the  course  of  the  committee's  pub- 
lic hearing  a  question  arose  as  to  whether 
the  convention  might  have  any  effect  on  U.S. 
securities  laws.  Accordingly,  the  committee 
requested  an  expression  of  views  on  this  sub- 
ject from  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. In  a  letter  dated  April  7,  1988. 
which  Is  reproduced  in  the  printed  hearings 
appended  to  this  report.  Mr.  Manuel  P. 
Cohen,  the  Chairman  of  the  Sectirltles  and 
Exchange  Commission,  replied  that  "The 
Commission  believes  •  •  •  that  the  Federal 
securities  laws  would  not  be  adversely  af- 
fected or  superseded  by  the  convention." 

CONCLUSIONS      AND      RECOMMENDATION 

The  principal  purpoee  of  this  convention 
is  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  Investment 
disputes  between  private  foreign  investori 
and  sove-elgn  states  where  investments  are 
made.  It  Is  also  designed  to  Improve  the 
international  Investment  climate  and  stimu- 
late the  flow  of  private  investment  capital 
to  the  less  developed  countries  throughout 
the  world.  In  the  committee's  view,  this  is 
a  cMnmendable  objective  and  it  Is  consistent 
with  past  congressional  efforts  to  encourage 
Increased  participation  by  private  enterprise 
in  economic  development  abroad.  In  addi- 
tion, it  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  sub- 
stantial body  of  new  International  law  will 
be  develoi>ed  as  a  result  of  this  convention. 
This,  also,  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  sub- 
mission of  Investment  disputes  for  settle- 
ment under  this  convention  would  be  en- 
tirely voluntary.  In  no  circumstances  could 
any  private  U.S.  Investor  or  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment be  forced  to  submit  a  dispute  to  con- 
ciliation or  arbitration  In  the  absence  of  a 
w  Itten  agreement  conyentlng  to  do  so. 

Overall,  the  committee  believes  that  the 
Convention  on  the  Settlement  of  Invest- 
ment Disputes  will  be  beneficial  to  both 
capital  Importing  and  capital  exporting 
countries.  It  recommends,  therefore,  that 
the  Senate  give  Its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  speaking 
as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  it  is  my  recollection  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  opposition  to 
this  convention  in  the  committee.  The 
convention  is  based  upon  the  voluntary 
decision  of  the  potential  litigants  in  any 
case. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  is  another  op- 
porttmity  for  us  to  add  further  founda- 
tion stones  to  the  erection  of  an  inter- 
national organization  with  procedure  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  rule  of  law.  We  all  know 
that  there  is  a  great  need  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  building  of  the  precedents  of 
international  law. 

It  may  be  said  by  the  lawyers  in  the 
Senate  that  because  of  their  private  na- 
ture, the  disputes  involved  in  this  con- 
vention, will  not  have  an  effect  on  the 
building  up  of  precedents  in  interna- 
tional law;  but  that  would  be  a  mistaken 
point  of  view. 

If  the  private  investors  and  businesses 
of  the  various  foreign  lands  will  agree 
to  settle  their  disputes  by  way  of  ar- 
bitration through  the  presentation  of  a 
record  of  the  evidence,  much  will  be 
done  to  hasten  the  day  when  such  proce- 
dure will  becc«ne  a  common  practice 
among  disputants  of  different  nation- 
alities. 

In  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  at  this 
moment,  I  take  this  (H>portunlty  to  ex- 
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press  the   enthusiastic  support  of   the 
committee  for  the  convention. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr,  President.  I  was 
present  while  this  measure  was  being 
discussed  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

The  dangers  which  at  first  sight  might 
appear  to  be  existent — that  is,  to  have  a 
conciliation  or  arbitration  board  decide 
the  rights  of  American  nationals  in  dis- 
putes with  a  foreign  country — do  not  in 
fact  exist  in  this  measure. 

No  one  of  U.S.  nationalist  identity  is 
obligated  to  submit  his  claim  to  the  arbi- 
tration or  conciliation  board.  It  is  en- 
tirely voluntary  for  the  U.S.  national  to 
determine  whether  or  not  he  wants  the 
board  to  conciliate  or  decide.  If  he  does 
not  so  desire,  he  does  not  have  to  do  so. 

I  subscribe  to  the  proposal.  I  voted 
for  it,  and  I  wanted  Senators  to  know 
my  attitude  toward  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  U  there 
is  no  objection,  the  Convention  will  be 
considered  as  having  passed  through  its 
various  parliamentary  stages  up  to  and 
including  the  presentation  of  resolution 
of  ratification,  which  will  be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  (two-thiris  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein),  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Convention  on  the  Settlement  of  Investment 
Disputes  Between  States  and  Nationals  of 
Other  States  which  was  approved  on  March 
18,  1965,  by  the  Executive  Directors  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  and  which  is  open  for  slgnatiu-e 
at  the  Bank's  headquarters  In  Washington. 
(Executive  A,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  second 
session.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  H.*rris], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  H/\Y0En], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  LoNGi,  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss] ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams]  are  absent  on  ofiQcial 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Cormecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  1  Mr.  Jor- 
dan], the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
IMr  McGeeI,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyrk], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neu- 
BERGER],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicoFF],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robertson],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rus- 
snj.],  the  Senator  from  Florida    [Mr. 


Smathbrs],  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  'TydingsI  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McOovernI,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre]. 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Neu- 
berger],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams], would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken]  is 
absent  because  of  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator 
frcMn  New  York  (Mr.  Javits],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  72. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  75  Ex.] 
YEAS— 72 


Allott 

Pulbrtght 

Morse 

Anderson 

Gore 

Morton 

Ttertlett 

Grlflln 

Mundt 

Bass 

Oruenlng 

Murphy 

Bayh 

Hart 

MuBkle 

Bennett 

Hartkc 

Nelson 

Bible 

Hlckenlooper 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Hill 

PeU 

Burdlck 

Holland 

Prouty 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Russell,  Ga. 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Saltonstall 

Church 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Clark 

Lausche 

Smith 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Sperkman 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Domlnick 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Ervln 

Mondale 

Yarborouph 

Pannln 

Monroney 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Pong 

Montoya 
NAYS— 0 

Yoimg.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 

-28 

Aiken 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Blb'c^ff 

Brewster 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Robertson 

Byrd.  Va. 

L>ong,  Mo. 

Russell,  S.C. 

Dirksen 

Long,  La. 

Simpson 

Dodd 

McOee 

SmatheTB 

Douglas 

McGovem 

Tower 

Harris 

McIntyre 

Tydings 

Hayden 

Moss 

WUllams.  N.J. 

Javits 

Neuberger 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pastore 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  having 
voted  in  the  a£&rmative,  the  resolution 
of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Conmiittee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar  will 
be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
nomination  of  H.  Ralph  Taylor,  of  Con- 
necticut, and  Don  Hummel,  or  Arizona, 
to  be  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions In  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Francis  M.  Wheat,  of  California,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER .  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Bernard  L.  Boutin,  of  New  Hampshire, 
to  be  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


COURT  OF  MILITARY  APPEALS 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Robert  Emmett  Qtilnn,  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, to  be  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sim- 
dry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  those  nomi- 
nations be  confirmed  en  bloc. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  conflrmed. 


U.S.  ARMY 

The  Chief  Cleric  read  the  nomination 
of  Gen.  Earle  G  Wheeler,  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nom.inations  for  postmasters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  those  noml- 
natlorus  be  confirmed  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection. 
they  are  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nominations 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk  In  the 
Nav-y  and  Marine  Corps. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  notified  Im- 
mediately of  the  nominations  ooniirmed 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.   I 


move  that  the  Senate  return  to  legislative 
session 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DLT^ING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsniLD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfteld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  todaj- 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unaiumous  consent  that  statements 
be  limited  to  3  minutes  during  the  morn- 
ing hour. 


tlonal  minutes  to  discuss  a  matter  which 
I  regard  as  of  some  Importance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  3  or  4 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.     Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  would  like  to  ask  to  have  5  addl- 


CENTRAL  JNTELLIOENCE  AGENCY 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, recently  there  has  been  a  spate  of 
erroneous  news  articles  and  editorials 
relative  to  the  relationship  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency.  Ordinarily,  I 
do  not  like  to  discuss  in  the  Senate  the 
operations  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  or  its  relationship  with  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Discussion 
of  the  operations  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  affects  sources  of  informa- 
tion that  are  available  to  the  CIA.  In 
the  very  nature  of  things,  these  sources 
of  Information  are  very  sensitive  and 
easily  disturbed.  For  that  reason.  I  have 
not  discussed  this  subject,  despite  the 
fact  that  some  of  our  most  eminent  news- 
papers have  made  CMnpletely  erroneous 
charges  that  were  meant  to  mislead  and 
deceive  Members  of  Congress  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  operations  of  the  com- 
mittees with  regard  to  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency. 

There  Is  a  general  rule,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  legislative  oversight  of  any 
agency  of  Government  is  vested  in  the 
committee  that  reports  the  legislation 
that  creates  that  Agency.  Let  me  point 
out  here  and  now  that  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  and  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  were  created  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947.  That  legis- 
lation was  considered  only  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  insofar  as 
the  Senate  is  concerned. 

Therefore,  unless  the  committee  of 
which  I  am  chairman  has  been  derelict 
in  its  duty,  there  is  no  justification  what- 
ever for  any  other  committee  "muscling 
in"  on  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  insofar  as  it  per- 
tains to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

As  for  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
a  group  appointed  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  subcommittee  has  oversight 
over  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
EN-ery  Member  of  the  Senate,  of  course, 
knows  that  the  appropriations  for  this 
Agency  are  not  identified  by  line  item  for 
each  activity.  If  that  were  done,  it  could 
destroy  the  usefulness  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  and  could  have  fatal 
results.  Appropriations  for  CIA  func- 
tions are  Included  in  other  appropri- 
ations bills,  without  separate  identifica- 
tion. 

It  happens  that  there  was  a  duplica- 
tion in  the  senior  monbers  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. For  example,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  IMt.  Saltokstau,]. 


the  Senator  from  BCaine  [Mrs.  Smtth], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stix- 
Nis],  and  I  are  members  of  both  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense.  It  is  perhaps 
unusual,  but  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
for  some  of  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  subcommittee  from  Defense 
Appropriations  and  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  have 
met  Jointly  in  our  examinations  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

At  the  express  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  !Mr.  Hayden]  I  have  pre- 
sided over  those  two  subcommittees  for 
the  past  several  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  occupies  a  very  peculiar  position 
in  our  scheme  of  things.  A  great  many 
charges  have  been  made  over  the  years 
against  the  CIA.  But  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  the  charges,  the  CIA  is  not  In  a 
position  to  answer  them.  It  is  compelled 
to  stand  mute.  It  matters  not  the  na- 
ture of  the  charge;  and  heaven  knows 
that  enough  charges  have  been  heaped 
upon  them  over  the  past  several  years. 

It  has  been  charged  repeatedly  that 
the  CIA  makes  foreign  policy  and  that  It 
takes  over  foreign  policy.  That  Is  as- 
serted as  one  of  the  grounds  of  justifi- 
cation for  the  demand  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  be  permitted  to 
share  supervision  over  the  Agency. 
There  simply  Is  not  a  scintilla  of  truth 
In  that  charge,  and  not  a  single  concrete 
case  can  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  In  which  the  CIA  has  under- 
taken to  fix  or  to  make  foreign  policy. 
It  cannot  possibly  do  so.  frc«n  the  very 
nature  of  its  structure.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution, the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Nation's  foreign  policy  and  he  oper- 
ates in  this  area  through  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

The  CIA  functions  imder  the  National 
Security  Council.  That  Council  is  com- 
posed of  the  President,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary'  of  Defense,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Stat^.  and  the  Director  of  the 
GfiQce  of  Emereency  Planning.  The 
CIA  is  not  authorized  to  Initiate  any 
kind  of  activity  anywhere  In  the  world, 
unless  such  activity  has  been  ordered  by 
the  National  Security  Council,  which  is 
the  overseer  within  the  executive  branch 
for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

As  a  result,  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
privy  to  all  that  the  Agency  undertakes 
to  do. 

In  addition,  during  the  administration 
of  the  late  lamented  President  John  F 
Kennedy,  an  Elxecutlve  order  was  issued 
to  all  our  Ambassadors  stating  that  they 
had  control  of  the  activities  of  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  within  the  country  to  which 
they  were  accredited.  Accompanjing  the 
open  text  in  the  Federal  Register  went 
a  private  note  to  each  Ambassador,  stat- 
ing that  this  order  also  relates  to  the 
CIA.  Therefore,  the  Ambassador  to  each 
country  has  control  over  the  operation.* 
of  the  CIA  within  that  country,  and  he 
has  a  right  to  halt  them  or  to  direct  them 
as  he  may  see  fit.  So  it  Is  sheer  poppy- 
cock to  say  that  the  CIA  Is  making  its 
own  foreign  policy. 
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Mr.  President,  these  charges  have  gone 
so  far  that  an  editorial,  which  I  have  in 
my  hand,  published  in  the  New  York 
■nmes,  refers  to  "Senator  Russell  and 
his  secret  seven,"  and  charges  that  the 
Senate  subcommittee  is  selected  with  CIA 
screening  from  the  Armed  Services  and 
Appropriations  Committee. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  bit  of  sub- 
stance to  that  charge.  The  CIA  has  no 
more  to  do  with  selecting  the  members 
of  this  subcommittee  than  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  to  do  with  select- 
ing the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times — not  a  particle  more.  We  have 
followed  all  the  rules  of  seniority  very 
rigidly  in  both  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense Appropriations  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  In  selecting  those 
who  would  exercise  this  oversight. 

Some  of  the  press  insists  that  the 
Agency  has  congressional  immunity. 
This  editorial  is  headed  "Congressional 
Immunity."  Mr.  President,  I  am  familiar 
with  the  extent  of  legislative  oversight 
exercised  by  committee.  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  more  than  30  years,  and  I  know 
something  about  the  oversight  performed 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  CIA  undoubtedly  spends  more 
time  with  its  legislative  oversight  com- 
mittee than  does  any  other  Government 
agency  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge. 
The  subcommittees  have  frequent 
meetings,  and  we  imdertake  to  keep 
abreast,  as  best  we  can,  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  CIA  and  with  its  budgetary 
matters.  These  subjects  are  handled  be- 
fore two  subcommittees  composed  of 
four  Democrats  and  three  Republicans. 
The  subcommittees  meet  Jointly  for  the 
purposes  of  convenience. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  exceedingly  proud 
that  there  has  never  been  a  security  leak 
of  any  of  the  testimony  that  has  come 
before  the  subcommittees.  ETvery  Sen- 
ator knows  something  about  the  efforts 
that  are  exerted  to  get  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  give  information,  particularly 
Information  that  has  been  received  In  ex- 
ecutive session. 

Confidential  Information  passes 
through  some  committees  as  if  they  were 
sieves.  When  some  committees  meet  in 
executive  session,  from  the  time  the  door 
Is  opened  the  information  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  press.  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
fact  that  there  has  never  been  a  harmful 
leak  out  of  these  subcommittees  in  all 
of  the  years  since  the  creation  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
subcommittee  of  which  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  now  speaking  has 
aistinguished  itself  for  the  fact  that  there 
have  not  been  any  leaks.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  has  also  dis- 
tinguished Itself  for  the  frequency  of 
leaks  that  come  out  of  their  hearings. 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
niittee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  I  have 
read  articles  that  were  written  as  a  re- 
*ult  of  Infonnation  that  came  out  of 
executive  sessions  of  that  committee  that 
"ad  to  do  with  some  of  his  actions.    I 


can  understand  how  he  might  feel  about 

Ibt 

Mr.    HOLLAND.     Mr.    President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.     I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     Is  It  not  true  that 
another    very    important    matter    o\er 
which  the  Committee  on  Armed  Seniors 
has  jurisdiction  concerns  the  matter  of 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  the 
head  of  the  Central  Inteliigence  Agency? 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.     The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.    However,  that  is  handled 
before  the  entire  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  an  Anned  Serv- 
ices Committee  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  We  have  legislative  over- 
sight and  It  has  never  been  challenged, 
despite  the  fact  that  others  wish  to  "horn 
in"  on  the  committee.  The  legislative 
oversight  is  vested  hi  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  under  the  rules,  and  that 
cannot  be  controverted.  It  is  as  estab- 
lished as  any  action  or  tradition  or  oper- 
ation of  the  Senate  could  possibly  be, 
that  the  legislative  oversight  is  vested 
in  the  Armed  Services  Committee 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that,  in  addition  to  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  confirmation  of  the  nomination 
of  the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  also  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Central  Int-elli- 
gence  Agency  and  is  regularly  exercising 
that  fimction? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  That  is  within  our  do- 
main. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thought  it  well  for 
the  Record  to  show  that  the  complete 
exercise  of  jurisdiction  is  shown  to  be 
In  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  as 
a  whole  or  in  the  Legislative  Oversight 
Committee  that  was  set  up  on  an  in- 
formal basis,  as  the  Senator  has  dis- 
cussed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  continue  for  a:; 
additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
is  recognized  for  an  additional  5  minutes 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  will  not  be  able  to  yeld  to  other 
Senators  because  of  the  limited  time. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons why  there  Is  such  a  great  clamor 
among  some  segments  of  the  press  to 
open  the  doors  of  this  committee  is  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  able  to  keep  secret 
the  matters  that  we  have  discussed  and 
examined  from  time  to  time. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  segment  of  the 
press  in  this  country  that  feels  that  it, 
and  it  alone,  can  properly  direct  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  That 
segment  of  the  press  has  not  been  able 
to  get  any  Information  from  the  sub- 
committees so  that  It  might  tell  us 
exactly  how  to  run  the  country.  That 
segment  actually  does  exercise  a  great 
deal  more  Influence  over  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  than  the  average 


citizen  suspects  or  recognizes.  It  has 
kept  the  pressures  going  to  break  into 
these  subcommittees  and  to  asperse  their 
actions  when  the  critics  have  no  knowl- 
edge whatever  on  which  to  predicate  the 
charges  that  they  make. 

Mr,  President,  there  is,  of  course,  some 
connection  between  the  operations  of 
nearly  every  committee  In  the  Senate. 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
contends  that  the  CIA  has  something  to 
do  with  foreign  policy.  I  couid  state 
with  all  the  more  assurance  and  Justi- 
fication that  the  actions  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  affect  the  work 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
The  size  and  composition  of  our  Armed 
Forces  are  largely  determined  bv  our 
foreign  relations.  If  that  is  a  valid  argu- 
ment the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
should  have  representation  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

There  Is  some  degree  of  relationship 
between  almost  every  committee  of  the 
Senate,  and  for  that  reason  the  Senate 
rules  and  practices  vest  oversight  re- 
sponsibility in  the  committees  exercising 
legislative  jurisdiction. 

The  resolution  being  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  seeks 
not  only  to  cover  the  CTA.  but  also  to  In- 
clude the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, which  I  would  assume  Is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary under  the  rules  that  we  have 
obser%'ed  heretofore. 

Mr.  President,  the  subcommittees  do 
not  operate  merely  to  satisfy  the  curios- 
ity of  Senators  about  what  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  might  be  doing  all 
over  the  world.  No  subcommittee  should 
be  created  to  satisfy  curiosity  or  to  dis- 
seminate Information  on  what  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  is  doing. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  the  effect  this 
would  have  on  the  sources  of  information 
that  have  been  opened  up  painstakingly 
over  a  period  of  years  all  over  the  world 
so  that  information  may  be  furnished  to 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Government, 
to  enable  the  Commander  in  Chief  to 
know  what  mllitarv-  or  diplomatic  re- 
sponse to  make  to  the  manifold  problems 
that  continually  arise  all  over  the  world 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  even  the  fact 
that  the  subject  is  discussed  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  has  a  tendency  to  chill 
these  sources  of  Information.  Some  of 
these  sources  might  be  In  the  city  of 
Wa.shlngton.  The  very  discussion  of  the 
subject  might  cause  them  to  close  up  like 
a  clam  for  fear  that  something  might 
happen  that  would  cause  a  leak  that 
would  identify  them,  and  cause  them  to 
lose  their  positions  or,  worse  than  that, 
to  lose  their  lives, 

Mr.  President,  the  same  thing  is  true 
with  respect  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  The  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  over  the  years  has  gone  to 
a  tremendous  amount  of  effort  to  open 
up  sources  of  Information — call  it  coun- 
terintelligence, if  you  will — concerning 
what  our  enemies  are  doln,?  In  this  coun- 
try in  the  area  of  gathering  information. 
And  our  enemies  do  not  have  the  difficul- 
ties that  we  have  with  leaks  that  come 
not  only  from  Congress  but  also  from  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
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Information  concerning  most  of  whAt 
we  are  doing  can  be  obtained  from  the 
maijazines  and  the  newspapers. 

However,  securing  intelligence  In- 
formation is  an  entirely  different  prob- 
lem for  u^.  It  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty.  If  we  were  to  let  word  go 
abroad  that  a  larue  group  of  Congress- 
men is  t;oing  abroad  on  a  matter  dealing 
with  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  or 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  it 
would  close  up  many  sources  of  informa- 
tion tiiose  agencies  have  and  would  nul- 
lify the  very  considerable  sums  of  money 
that  it  has  cost  us  to  keep  those  agencies 
In  operation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  that 
has  this  duty.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
evaluate  mv  own  services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  lias  expired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  continue  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  Is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  can  only  say  that  I  have  worked 
earnestly  and  conscientiously,  and  I  have 
had  associated  with  me  some  of  the  fin- 
est Members  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
think  that  these  subcommittees  need  to 
apologize  to  anyone  for  the  efforts  they 
have  made  to  carry  out  the  duties  im- 
ix)sed  upon  them  by  the  Legislative  Re- 
ortranization   Act. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
received  unanimous  consent,  I  believe,  to 
proceed  for  3  nr  4  nddi'ional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For  5 
additional  minutes  The  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachusetts  is  recognized  for  8  min- 
ute.s. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  I  shall  finish 
well  within  that  time. 

Mr  Pre.sideiit.  I  rise  to  support  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, my  ver>'  conscientious  and  thor- 
ouiih-Koin?  chairman  of  that  committee, 
where  wp  have  served  together  over  the 
pa-st  20  years. 

The  CI.^.  we  should  remember.  Is  an 
imi:x)rtant  effort  in  the  security  of  our 
country  That  is  what  it  was  estab- 
lished ^r.  It  is  es.sential  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  have  the  sort  of  information 
which  it  .'supplies,  have  it  quietly,  and 
have  it  from  every  source  that  he  can 
tiet  it  in  order  to  m.iiie  intelligent  de- 
cisiins 

The  Senator  from  Georcia  has  empha- 
sized that  the  CIA  does  not  formulate 
policy  I  cannot  state  that  too 
strongly  It  eathers  the  information  on 
the  basis  of  which  the  National  Security 
Council  does  make  policy 

The  CIA  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  OSS 
of  World  War  II  It  was  established  in 
the  Unification  Act  of  1947.  I  happen 
to  know  that  because,  in  the  end.  I  was 
the  acting  chai'man  of  the  conference 
committee  that  shaped  that  act. 

Then  in  1949,  Congress  passed  a  spe- 
cial act  with  relation  n  the  CIA,  to  en- 
able it  to  carry  out  its  work  effectively 
within  our  Constitution  and  our  laws. 


Now,  certainly  the  CIA  has  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  who  served  on  the 
subcommittee.  As  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  so  well  said,  membership 
has  been  entirely  by  seniority.  I  first 
served  on  the  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mittee along  with  the  late  Senator 
Bridges  of  New  Hampshire. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Reorganization 
Act.  which  reformed  the  Senate's  com- 
mittee structure,  this  CIA  effort  is  a  part 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  re- 
sponsibility. Certainly  we  do  not  wish 
to  interfere  with  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily wish  to  Interfere  with  us.  What 
we  wish  to  do  is  to  act  in  the  best  inter- 
ests for  the  security  of  our  country,  and 
that  is  what  I  wish  to  emphasize  In  the 
few  minutes  I  have. 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  the  Ambassa- 
dors, by  an  order  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy  which  has  since  been  continued, 
have  the  opportunity  to  supervise  the 
work  of  the  CIA.  When  I  traveled 
abroad  in  1957,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
have  the  CIA  men  in  every  city  that  we 
visited  discuss  their  problems  with  me. 
I  was  much  impressed  by  the  quality  of 
those  men.  In  each  instance,  I  discussed 
the  questions  with  the  Ambassador. 

Something  the  Senator  has  not  pointed 
out,  and  that  I  might  add  to  this  dis- 
cussion, is  that  under  President  Eisen- 
hower, first,  there  was  established  what 
he  called  an  Intelligence  consulting 
group.  That  was  headed  by  President 
James  KlUian  of  MIT.  When  he  became 
ill  and  for  physical  reasons  could  not 
continue  that  woik.  Mr.  Clark  Clifford 
assumed  the  chairmanship  of  that  group. 
It  has  been  continued  under  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Johnson. 

President  Kennedy,  after  the  Bay  of 
Pigs,  called  together  this  group  and  asked 
them  to  do  four  things :  first,  to  look  into 
our  foreign  operations  and  intelligence; 
second,  to  recommend  changes;  third, 
to  be  a  continuing  body  to  advise  him; 
and  fourth,  to  be  familiar  with  the  CIA 
and  all  its  activities. 

I  know  that  that  group  is  composed  of 
very  substantial  citizens,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  that  term.  I  inquired  Just  this 
morning  as  to  their  personalities.  We  all 
know  Mr.  Clifford,  the  chairman.  There 
are  two  leading  scientists  on  the  group: 
Dr.  Baker  and  Dr.  Land  of  the  photo- 
graphic organization. 

The  military  Is  represented  by  Gen. 
Maxwell  Taylor,  for  whom  we  all  have 
a  very  high  regard,  and  Admiral  Sides. 
The  State  Department  is  represented  by 
the  very  distinguished  former  Assistant 
Secretary  and  Ambassador,  Robert  Mur- 
phy. There  is  no  man  in  whom  I  would 
have  more  confidence  on  this  sort  of 
question. 

In  addition,  there  are  Gordon  Gray,  a 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Professor  Langer  of  Harvard,  who  was  In 
the  OSS  and  has  always  had  a  special 
competence  In  intelligence  activities,  and 
Frank  Pace,  the  former  Budget  Director 
and  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

I  emphasize  this,  because  the  group 
serves  as  a  consulting  committee  directly 
responsible  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.    What  we  should  wish  to  do  in 


this  body,  as  I  see  it.  Is  to  help  the  Presi- 
dent, who  must  make  decisions  regarding 
our  national  security  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  today,  in  every  possible  way  we  can. 
We  can  help  him  best  if  we  do  it  quietly, 
if  we  follow  the  activities  of  the  CIA  in 
every  way  that  we  believe  is  helpful,  and 
give  it  suflBcient  funds  to  do  its  work. 

As  the  chairman  says,  if  we  make  pub- 
lic these  matters  in  passing  upon  appro- 
priations, if  we  publish  the  questions  that 
we  ask  the  chairman,  then  the  CIA  loses 
much  of  its  value  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Speaking  personally,  as  a  member  of 
these  subcommittees,  I  have  had  Mr.  Al- 
len  Dulles  come  to  my  house,  and  I  have 
gone  to  his  house,  in  the  evenings,  so  we 
could  have  a  quiet  discussion.  I  have 
done  the  same  with  Mr.  McCone.  Ad- 
miral Rabom  has  been  in  my  house  a 
number  of  times. 

Last  Friday  afternoon,  I  spent  a  great 
part  of  the  afternoon  going  through  the 
CIA  building  and  seeing  with  my  own 
eyes  how  some  of  their  activities  were  be- 
ing conducted. 

Under  the  leadership  of  our  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  every  member 
of  that  group  has  the  opportimlty  to  ask 
all  the  questions  he  wishes.  The  CIA 
gives  us  the  subjects  of  concern  around 
the  world  today,  as  it  does  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  when  they  ask,  and 
then  we  go  into  every  question  that  we 
believe  is  of  value  for  us  to  have  knowl- 
edge of  In  order  to  discharge  our  legisla- 
tive responsibilities. 

Deliberately  we  publish  no  transcripts, 
as  the  Senator  has  said,  because  of  the 
security  questions  involved.  We  have  the 
very  able  chief  of  staff  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Mr.  Darden,  present 
with  us  at  all  meetings,  and  he  keeps 
the  continuity  for  us.  But  he  takes  no 
notes  and  we  take  no  notes.  Any  notes 
that  I  take  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
questions.  I  tear  up  when  we  leave. 

That  is  the  way  we  have  conducted 
our  work,  and  we  have  done  it  thorough- 
ly— in  my  opinion  as  thoroughly  as  we 
can — and  have  kept  It  as  quiet  as  we  can. 
We  have  done  so,  as  I  have  said  before, 
in  an  effort  to  maintain  the  security  of 
our  country,  and  the  ability  of  our  Presi- 
dent to  function  effectively.  I  do  not 
care  whether  he  is  a  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican, as  the  leader  of  our  country, 
he  must  establish  the  policies. 

This  is  not  an  instance  of  congressional 
interference  with  the  President;  it  is 
congressional  assistance  to  the  President 
and  his  Security  Council  in  building  up 
the  defense  agencies  and  the  defense  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  I  am  preju- 
diced, but  I  believe  we  have  been  trying 
to  do  our  job;  and  I  think  and  I  hope 
that  the  supervision  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  on  security  matters  is 
left  where  it  belongs,  in  that  committee. 

Mr.  STKNNIS.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senate  In  the  morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ty- 
DiNGS  in  the  chair) .  The  Senate  is  now 
In  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  subject  matter  here  has  been  well 
covered  by  the  Senators  who  have 
spoken,  but  merely  for  emphasis  on  some 
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of  the  points  they  have  ta&de.  I  wish  to 
say  this : 

First,  if  we  are  to  have  a  general  de- 
bate here  now  on  the  Senate  floor,  or  In 
the  committee  rooms,  either,  on  the  CIA, 
I  think  it  is  comparable  to  the  situation 
going  on  in  Vietnam,  where  we  are  over 
there  fighting  their  battles,  or  helping 
them  fight,  and  they  are  carrying  on  an- 
other war  among  themselves  to  the  rear. 

I  believe  it  is  beyond  the  capacity  of 
our  form  of  government  to  have  an  ef- 
fective CIA,  if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  just 
an  ordinary  agency  and  to  be  treated  as 
such.  I  fiu-ther  believe  that  with  our 
present  arrangement  already  outlined. 
with  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  as  the  chairman  of  this  small 
committee,  with  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  SALTONSTALL]  and  the 
other  Members,  excepting  myself,  we 
have  the  vei-y  finest  plan  that  the  Sen- 
ate could  liave  for  handling  a  serious, 
delicate,  highly  sensitive,  and  highly  im- 
portant matter  of  the  most  complicated 
nature. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  brought  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  this  morning. 
He  has  been  the  most  discreet,  the  most 
careful,  and  the  most  discerning  Member 
we  have,  I  believe,  in  the  handling  of  this 
highly  important  matter.  There  have 
been  statements  in  the  press  and  else- 
where talking  about  the  committee 
membership  being  screened  by  the  CIA. 
Such  charges  are  ridiculous. 

We  know  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  sei-ved  us  in  many  ways  In  an  out- 
standing manner;  but  I  have  never  seen 
him  shine  quite  as  brilliantly,  or  do  any 
Job  In  quite  as  fine  a  manner  than  he 
has  done,  year  after  year,  in  this  highly 
significant  assignment.  We  had  better 
leave  it  alone. 

He  has  had  the  deepest  concern.  He 
has  given  the  most  rigid  attention  and 
the  closest  scrutiny  and  screening  to 
money  activities  and  to  all  other  phases 
of  it. 

I  can  tell  the  Senate  that  the  money 
the  CIA  has  obtained  has  to  be  justified, 
fully  justified.  This  is  always  true  when 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  is  concerned. 
Whatever  money  Is  gotten  from  him  is 
fully  earned.  He  is  not  tight  with  his 
own  personal  funds,  but  he  is  tight  with 
public  funds  money  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committee;  and  he  knows  what  he  is 
doing. 

I  wish  to  mention  another  matter. 
The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
YoCTJG]  is  a  man  of  few  words  but  in- 
tense activity.  I  wish  to  mention  him 
especially.  Last  year  it  fell  my  duty  for 
a  short  time  to  be  the  acting  chairman 
of  this  group.  I  have  never  had  finer 
and  more  effective  help  than  the  help  re- 
ceived from  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota. 

He  works  on  these  CIA  matters  year 
after  year  and  makes  a  fine  contribution 
thereto. 

I  trust  and  believe  the  Senate  will 
leave  this  delicate  and  sensitive  matter 
where  it  presently  rests  and  not  indulge 
in  an  extensive  debate  thereon;  to  do  so 
would  be  to  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the 
Agency  that  is  doing  a  fine  job. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  to  support  the  position 
taken  by  the  dlstlngiilshed  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr,  Russell]  with  respect  to 
the  handling  of  CIA  appropriations  and 
reports. 

This  Is  a  most  diflScult  asslgrunent, 
handled,  as  chairman  of  a  special  com- 
mittee, by  one  of  the  most  able  Members 
of  the  Senate,  who  has  been  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  more  than 
30  years,  and  who  has  made  an  Intense 
study  of  military  affairs,  as  well  as  other 
problems  related  to  our  national  se- 
curity. 

I  also  support  the  position  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  who  was  the  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  who  has  concerned 
himself  with  problems  of  this  nature  for 
years.  Also  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Defense  Preparedness  [Mr. 
Stennis]  and  others  in  support  of  pres- 
ent handling  of  CIA  matters. 

I  play  a  minor  role  in  this  committee 
but  I  do  appreciate  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]. 

This  is  a  difficult  assignment  and 
sometimes  I  wish  I  were  not  on  it.  One 
could  speak  more  freely  on  some  sub- 
jects If  we  were  not  on  this  committee 
because  far  too  often  people  Interpret 
what  a  Senator  on  this  committee  says 
as  coming  from  the  CIA,  which  is  not  the 
case.  One  has  to  be  very  careful  what 
he  says  on  almost  any  subject  involving 
foreign  affairs  where  the  CIA  might  be 
involved. 

A  year  ago  last  fall  I  took  a  trip  around 
the  world.  Everywhere  I  traveled,  every 
CIA  agent  was  given  instructions  by  Mr. 
McCone,  then  the  head  of  the  CIA,  to 
give  me  a  full  report  on  CIA  operations 
and  to  answer  all  questions.  In  all  the 
countries  I  visited  I  met  usually  with  the 
head  of  the  CIA  and  the  Ambassador 
together.  I  found  close  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  in  every  coimtry.  The 
Ambassadors  knew  what  the  CIA  was 
doing,  and  they  operated  under  the  in- 
structions of  the  Ambassador. 

I  can  see  no  need  whatever  for  the 
Committe  on  Foreign  Relations  having 
some  of  its  members  on  a  special  com- 
mittee looking  into  the  operation  of  the 
CIA.  In  fact,  they  could  well  establish 
a  subcommittee  of  their  standing  com- 
mittee to  handle  CIA  matters  alone. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  A  short  time  ago, 
when  this  matter  first  came  up,  after 
the  introduction  of  the  original  Mc- 
Carthy resolution  calling  for  an  investi- 
gation, we  had  Admiral  Rabom  in  com- 
mittee. He  takes  the  position  that  he  is 
not  authorized  under  existing  regulations 
or  law  to  answer  questions  put  to  him 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
other  than  very  superficial  ones.  How- 
ever, the  original  McCarthy  resolution. 
Senate  Resolution  210,  is  not  what  is  cur- 
rently imder  consideration  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  All  that 
the  resolution  now  being  considered 
would  do — on  which  we  intend  to  have 
a  vote  tomorrow — would  be  to  formalize 
the  committee  as  it  Is  now  constituted 
and  to  add  to  It  three  members  from  the 


Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  This 
resolution  does  not  call  for  an  investiga- 
tion. It  is  only  to  swld  three  members 
to  the  present  membership,  thus  giving 
three-committee  representation.  It  is 
quite  simple. 

Statements  have  been  made  here  indi- 
cating there  might  be  a  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  the  nature  of  the  resolution  now 
tmder  consideration  by  the  Conmiittee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  3 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .<«d  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  to  make  that  clear. 

I  believe  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee should  be  represented  because 
under  existing  regulations.  Admiral  Ra- 
bom feels  he  is  not  authorized  to  answer 
questions  put  to  him  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  the  growth 
of  the  CIA  Is  such  that  it  is  not  an 
anomalous  situation  for  the  Senate  ♦^o 
have  its  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
represented. 

All  this  resolution  would  do,  if  agreed 
to  by  the  committee.  Is  to  have  this  is- 
sue submitted  to  the  Senate,  and  the 
Senate  could  do  what  It  pleased.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  action  to  reflect  on  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia.  We  all 
have  the  greatest  respect  and  affection 
for  him.  That  is  quite  irrelevant  to  what 
Is  considered  here,  and  that  is  the  for- 
eign relations  implications  of  the  activ- 
ities of  the  CIA. 

It  is  revealing  no  secret  that  the  CIA 
operation  abroad  is  very  great. 

Foreign  relations  are  not,  of  course, 
involved  in  many  ways,  as  we  were  not 
involved  when  the  original  CIA  was 
created,  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  E>akota  that  the  CIA  has  opera- 
tions which  are  more  extensive  than  the 
State  Department's.  They  have  far 
larger  budgets  and  far  more  personnel 
operating  in  these  countries.  There  is 
no  Idea  at  all  on  my  part,  or  on  the  part 
of  any  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  to  reflect  upon  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  or  any  member  of  the  ex- 
isting committee.  This  resolution  Is 
merely  an  assertion  of  what  we  believe  to 
be  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  to  be  aware  of  the 
developments  and  activities  of  our  Oov- 
ernment  in  respect  to  foreign  relations. 
We  are  not  asserting  that  the  CIA  makes 
foreign  policy.  We  do  assert  that  they 
greatly  Influence  foreign  policy.  This  is 
not  new  at  all.  There  have  been  a  great 
many  times  when  resolutions  have  been 
Introduced  In  this  body — and  I  believe 
In  the  other  body — seeking  to  create 
special.  Joint  committees,  or  some  other 
kind  of  committee  to  oversee  CIA.  This 
is  not  any  new  idea  at  all. 

My  thought  is  that  it  would  be  helpful 
to  the  CIA,  and  to  the  existing  commit- 
tee, if  this  matter  in  some  way  could  be 
regularized  by  action  of  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  has  never  taken  any  specific 
action  creating  the  existing  ccHnmlttee, 
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nor  has  it  ever  taicen  aiiy  action  what- 
ever directly  with  regard  to  the  CIA  that 
I  am  aware  of  We  do  not  take  &ay 
action  on  its  budget,  and  so  forth.  Thus, 
I  believe  that  it  would  clarify  the  situa- 
tion and  be  beneficial  to  the  CIA  to  reg- 
ularize its  relationship  to  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  believe  it  would  cause  all  this 
harm. 

I  can  see  why  everyone  is  suspicious, 
perhaps,  of  every  other  Member  of  the 
Senate  when  it  comes  to  leaks.  They  are 
afraid  someone  else  did  it.  But  this 
re.soIution  provides  for  only  three  new 
members  I  believe  that  the  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  are 
responsible  Members  of  the  Senate. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr-  YOUNG  of  Nonh  Dakota.  First,  I 
should  like  to  say  I  believe  that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  could  have  ac- 
comphshed  that  purpose  by  establishing 
a  subcommittee  of  its  own  to  authorize 
and  set  all  the  information  it  wanted, 

but  I  believe 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  How  do  they  do 
that,' 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Let  me 
answer  the  question.  If  the  President  of 
the  United  States  would  limit  the  CIA,  as 
other  agencies  of  the  President  are,  as  to 
the  information  they  can  divulge,  I  do 
not  see  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee would  get  any  more  information  if 
they  were  part  of  our  committ-ee.  or  op- 
eratiniT  separately 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  If  I  may  respond, 
I  a.sked  the  admiral  .some  questions  he 
would  not  answer  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Then  I  asked:  "Do 
you  an.swer  this  kind  of  question  to 
the  advisory  committet?"  And  he  said, 
•Certaiiiiy."  The  advisory  committee.  I 
believe,  has  eight  private  citizens  on  it 
who  are  not  officials  of  the  Government 
in  the  same  sen.se.  I  b«^lieve,  that  a  Sen- 
ator IS.  While  I  do  not  wish  to  puff  up 
the  importance  of  Senators  too  much,  I 
do  believe  that  as  elected  representatives 
they  are  as  much  entitled  to  information 
about  this  activity  as  are  these  private 
citizens  wiio  come  from  the  business  life 
of  the  Nation  and  also  from  the  ranks  of 
retired  generals  or  semiretired  generals. 
Admiral  Raborn  said,  m  answering. 
that  he  would  give  the  information  to 
these  people  but  not  to  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  He  draws  a  clear 
distinction  between  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  the  one  hand  and  on 
the  other  the  informal  committee  and 
the  advisory  committee  We  went 
through  all  this  before  we  offered  the 
resolution. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  NjrSh  Dakota.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  this 
committee  small.  In  fact,  personally.  I 
would  not  serve  on  a  committee  of  15 

members  or  more,  or  even 

Mr   FLTLBRIGHT     This  is  nine. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota     Or  even 

mne  members  or  more,  because- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
has  expired 

Mr.  YOL^NG  of  North  Dakota.  I  ask 
unammous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
object;on,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  YODNO  of  North  Dakota.  Be- 
cause there  is  always  the  chance  of  lealES. 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  pointed  out 
that  this  committee  never  hsLS  had  a  leak. 
I  tnast  every  Member  of  the  Senate,  but 
I  would  not  want  to  serve  on  a  sizable 
committee  dealing  with  top-secret  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  referred  to  the  in- 
formal committee.  Let  me  say  that 
these  subcommittees  are  as  formal  as 
any  In  the  Senate.  When  a  committee 
is  created.  It  is  authorized  to  appoint 
subcommittees.  That  is  exactly  what 
we  have  done.  There  is  nothing  informal 
about  this.  These  are  formal  subcom- 
mittees appointed  under  authority  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  ask,  has 
there  been  any  precedent?  Was  there 
any  other  example  of  this  kind  that  the 
Senator  knows  of  which  a  subcommit- 
tee has  jurisdiction  or  oversight  over  an 
agency  which  is  larger  than  the  State 
Department? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  If  the  Sen- 
ator is  referring  to  the  nimiber  of  em- 
ployees, let  me  mention  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  has  four  times  as 
many  employees  to  supervise. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  this  is,  as  I 
understand,  a  joint  committee. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  or  Georgia.  It  is  not 
any  joint  committee.  We  meet  together 
merely  for  purposes  of  convenience,  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  I  are  members  of  both  committees, 
as  well  as  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith],  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[  Mr.  Stknots]  .  To  avoid  having  to  meet 
once  here,  the  same  members  go  over  the 
same  subject,  or  practically  the  same 
subject,  the  next  day. 

For  purposes  of  convenience,  we  have 
convened  the  two  subcommittees  to- 
gether, but  both  are  subcommittees  duly 
appointed,  as  all  other  subcommittees  of 
the  Senate  are  appointed. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  over  four- 
fifths  of  the  bills  of  this  committee  are 
sent  to  us  to  consider  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  want 
to  say  one  word  about  the  budget.  I 
understand  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et, which  also  supervises  the  CIA,  con- 
siders the  CIA  budget  to  be  one  of  the 
very  best  in  Government  because  it  de- 
tails everything.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  knows  more  precisely  how  the 
CIA  operateji  and  spends  its  money  than 
any  other  agency  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  to 
be  sure  that  we  understand  the  nature 
of  this  resolution — and  I  speak  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  as  well  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 


Central  Intelligence  Agency  I  read  sec- 
tion 2  of  said  resolution: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  conimlttee  on 
Intelligence  operatlona  to  keep  Itself  fully 
and  currently  Informed  of  the  activities  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency,  and  the  Bureau  of  In- 
telligence and  Research  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Including  but  not  limited  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  In  so  far  aa 
the  activities  of  such  agencies  relate  to 
foreign  intelligence  or  counter  intelligence. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  seem  obvious 
that  a  committee  which  operated  in  such 
a  broad  and  diversified  field  would  have 
to  have  a  staff.  But  resisons  for  not  hav- 
ing a  staff  have  already  been  presented 
by  the  dlsting\ushed  Senator  from 
Georgia, 
Nevertheless,  section  5  states: 
The  committee  shall  have  power  to  employ 
and  fix  compensation  of  such  oflQcers,  experts, 
and  employees,  as  it  deems  necessary  in  the 
performance  of  Its  duties.  The  committee  is 
authorized  to  utilize  the  services,  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  the  varlovu 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I,  too,  was  disturbed  by 
an  editorial  on  Sunday,  May  8,  in  the 
New  York  Times,  which  stated: 

Senator  Russell  and  his  "secret  seven" — a 
Senate  subcommittee  selected,  with  CIA 
screening,  from  the  Armed  Services  and  Ap- 
propriations Committees — 

Mr.  President,  everyone  who  knows 
anything  about  this  committee  knows 
that  is  a  misstatement.  There  has  never 
been  any  screening  of  this  subcommit- 
tee. After  10  years  of  service  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  I  went  to  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  and  asked 
him  if  I  could  join  the  CIA  subcommit- 
tee. He  explained  why  he  had  rigidly 
held  to  the  seniority  system,  in  the  hope 
that  as  few  people  as  possible  would  know 
the  details  of  the  various  operations  of 
the  CIA,  operations  which  affect  the 
security  and  lives  of  the  U.S.  citizens; 
and  also  many  people,  in  other  countries. 
There  is  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times,  of  Friday,  May  13,  which  gives 
in  some  detail  what  went  on  at  a  hear- 
ing the  previous  day  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

It  is  not  entirely  accurate.  It  Is  my 
understanding  executive  hearings  should 
be  executive  hearings,  and  if  details  of 
them  are  given  the  press,  .they  should  be 
given  to  all  the  press,  not  to  any  par- 
ticular segment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  often  heard  the 
basic  criticism  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency;  namely,  that  it  is  setting 
policy.  Therefore,  in  November  and  De- 
cember of  last  year,  and  January  and 
April  of  this  year,  I  visited  a  dozen  coun- 
tries and  made  it  a  point  to  ask  two  ques- 
tions of  our  Ambassadors. 

First,  were  they  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  functions  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency? 

Without  exception  of  any  kind  what- 
ever, all  of  them  said  they  were  so  satis- 
fled. 

Second,  I  asked  if  at  any  time  they  had 
problems  with  respect  to  the  Central  In- 
telligence  Agency   setting   policy;   and 
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they  all  assured  me  they  did  not  have  any 
such  problems. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  3 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  another  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  5  additional  minutes  are  allot- 
ted to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  a  question.  Did 
any  Ambassador  tell  the  Senator  that  the 
CIA  was  creating  policy  without  his 
knowledge? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  No  Ambassador  I 
talked  to  said  the  CIA  was  creating 
policy. 

All  said  they  were  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  operations  of  the  CIA  in  the 
country  in  question. 

In  view  of  these  colloquies  and  various 
dialogs,  I  am  beginning  to  wonder 
whether  some  people  think  the  United 
States  can  operate  without  any  intel- 
legence  agency  of  any  kind,  unless  it  is 
an  open  agency ;  that  it  is  not  necessary 
or  advisable,  in  a  democratic  system, 
to  have  such  an  agency  as  the  CIA.  I 
would  hope,  if  anyone  believes  that  is 
true,  they  would  frankly  so  state,  because 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  operate  in  this 
world  in  which  we  live  today  without  an 
agency  such  as  that  headed  by  Admiral 
Raborn  and  formerly  by  John  McCone 
and  Allen  Dulles. 

I  recently  read  the  Penkovsky  papers. 
He  estimated  that  80  percent  of  the 
people  who  represent  the  Soviet  Union 
belonged  either  to  the  KBQ,  the  political 
intelligence  branch,  or  the  GRU,  the  mil- 
itary unit. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Penkov- 
sky tried  to  make  contact  with  British 
businessmen  for  some  time  Isefore  he  was 
successful,  because  he  could  not  believe 
that  anybody  from  the  United  States  or 
Great  Britain  could  be  in  Russia  on  a 
job  and  not  be  an  intelligence  agent  of 
the  United  States  or  Great  Britain. 

Finally,  I  would  pay  my  respects  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  RussBLL],  who  satisfied  me  that 
this  kind  of  intelligence  information  was 
so  highly  sensitive  it  should  not  be  given 
to  newspapers  or  anybody  else  except  on 
the  basis  of  right  to  know;  and  the  com- 
ittittee  should  not  have  a  staff. 

In  my  years  in  the  Senate  I  have  never 
seen  anyone  who.  when  assigned  a  task, 
carried  it  out  with  greater  diligence, 
character,  and  ability  than  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

I  wou'd  be  the  first  to  say  I  agree 
Wholeheartedly  with  my  distinguished 
friend  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  that  there  was  no  in- 
tent of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
to  criticize  Chairman  Russbll,  but  I  do 
think  when  people  write  that  the  com- 
"wttee  of  which  he  Is  chairman  is  only 
Chosen  after  screening  by  the  CIA— com- 
pletely Inaccurate— that  at  least  Is  im- 
plied criticism. 


Mr.    GRUENING.    Mr.    President.    I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  a   question.     I 
share  wholeheartedly  the  tribute  which 
the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  paid  him,  but  I  would  like 
to  pose  a  question,  because  I  think  it 
pertinent  to  this  dlscuslson  on  whether 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  should 
not  have  representation  on  the  Senate's 
watchdog  committee.     If  the  CIA  does 
not   make   foreign    policy,    it   certainly 
helps  make  it  decisively  and  irretriev- 
ably when  we  think  of  the  lamentable 
episode  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  which  it  spon- 
sored, organized,  and  financed.     When 
there  were  grave  doubts  about  its  advisa- 
bility in  the  White  House,  the  CIA  was 
defending  and  urging  that  operation.  In 
which    it    had    the    vested    interest    of 
proving  that  it  was  right,  hi  starting  it, 
which  was  certainly  a  matter  of  foreign 
poUcy.    The  CLA  did  indeed  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.    As  has  been  so  carefully 
brought  out  in  the  historical  accounts  by 
Mr.  Ted  Sorenson  and  Mr.  Arthur  Schles- 
inger,  both  firsthand  witnesses  of  how 
the  decisions  for  this  tragic  misadven- 
ture were  made,  the  CIA  did  make  for- 
eign policy  hi  that  case.    The  CIA  cer- 
tainly devised,  promoted,  and  conducted 
the  execution  of  the  policies  that  resulted 
In  that  ghastly  fiasco. 

I  wish  the  Senator  from  Georgia  would 
comment  on  that  matter. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Boilkig 
down  what  the  Senator  has  said,  he  says 
that  the  CIA  sold  the  President  a  bill  of 
goods  that  was  defective;  that  the  CIA 
had  a  plan  that  did  not  work  and  It  con- 
vinced the  President  to  go  ahead  with  It. 
The  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
was  a  fine  statesman,  with  the  soul  of  a 
poet  and  the  heart  of  a  Hon.  He  never 
backed  away  to  escape  responsibility.  He 
took  full  responsibility  for  the  complete 
fiasco  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  Preparations 
and  plans  for  the  invasion  had  started 
before  President  Kennedy  took  office. 
There  had  been  a  training  program  for 
Cuban  refugees.  Those  people  were  get- 
ting impatient  and  there  was  a  possibil- 
ity of  their  being  disbanded  and  the 
whole  imdertaking  being  abandoned. 
The  President  consulted  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  do  not  tWnk  the  Pres- 
ident was  completely  responsible.  There 
was  confusion  about  the  views  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs.  There  was  a  series  of 
tragic  errors. 

The  CIA  made  a  mistake,  in  my  opin- 
ion, in  telling  the  President  they  thought 
this  operation  had  a  good  chance  of  suc- 
cess. My  own  view  of  it — and  I  did  not 
know  about  the  timing  of  it,  although  I 
did  know  about  the  training— was  that 
no  1,500  men  who  ever  lived  or  fought 
could  be  put  ashore  under  the  situation 
that  then  existed  in  Cuba  and  expect  to 
get  a  foothold  there.  But  the  Joint 
Chiefs  interlaced  their  views  with  all 
kinds  of  suggestions  about  support  by 
U.S.  forces.  There  was  a  carrier  just  out 
of  sight,  off  the  shores  of  Cuba,  over  the 
horizon.  I  am  not  too  sure  whether  our 
ships  were  to  be  used  as  support.  But 
the  operation  was  hopeless,  because  from 
the  beginning  it  was  based  on  mistakes 


by  many  of  those  involved,  I  think  In- 
cluding everyone  who  was  Involved,  ex- 
cept the  Sen?. tor  from  Arkansas.  He  has 
complained  about  his  not  being  privy  to 
CIA  activities.  I  did  not  know  the  tim- 
ing of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  operation  but  ap- 
parently the  Senator  from  Arkansas  was 
informed.  He  advised  against  it.  I  only 
wish  I  had  been  consulted,  because  I 
would  have  strongly  advised  against  this 
kind  of  operation  if  I  had  been.  That 
may  have  been  one  reason  why  I  was  not 
consulted.  My  position  was  well  known, 
I  knew  about  the  plans,  but  I  did  not 
know  about  the  timing  of  it.  I  did  not 
think  the  operation  had  a  chance  of  suc- 
cess, unless  it  had  active  support  from 
the  United  States. 

But  the  Senator  cannot  blame  the  CIA 
for  all  that  was  wrong. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  3 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  ask  the  Chair  for 
1  minute  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  may  have  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  CIA 
could  not  move  1  foot  and  would  not 
move  1  foot  without  the  approval  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  luid  the 
National  Security  Coimcll;  and  they,  in 
turn,  thought  they  were  relying  on  the 
advice  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Tliere  is  some  dispute  about  that. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  My  point  is  that 
they  do  in  effect  make  foreign  policy, 
through  their  persuasiveness  and  pre- 
sumed inside  knowledge.  When  they 
can  persuade  two  Presidents — President 
Eisenhower,  to  start  with  in  getting  the 
expedition  started  and  President  Ken- 
nedy, who  was  instinctively  opposed  to 
it  to  approve  it  reluctantly — it  seems  to 
me  that  they  did  in  effect  make  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  Senator  at  all.  I  do  not 
think  they  made  a  mistake  in  trjring  to 
train  stxne  of  the  refugees,  because  no 
one  could  tell  what  was  going  on  in  Cuba. 
Those  men  might  have  been  valuable. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Why  did  they  not 
know  what  was  going  on  in  Cuba?  That 
was  their  function.  That  was  their  re- 
sponsibility. They  led  the  President  to 
believe  that  there  would  be  a  great  up- 
rising, and  they  misinformed  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  That  is 
what  the  Senator  says. 

Mr,  GRUENING,  It  is  a  fact,  as  re- 
ported by  the  competent  historians  who 
sat  in  on  the  whole  business.  How  can 
it  be  disputed? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  think 
that  was  a  series  of  tragic  errors  on  the 
part  of  everybody  involved,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  fair  to  place  the  entire  respon- 
sibility- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  wish  to  prolong  the  matter  or  discuss 
all  its  merits.  It  would  take  a  long  time, 
and  it  has  been  discussed  before.  I  wish 
to  put  in  perspective  the  resolution  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  under 
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corisideratioii  It  calls  only  for  the  addi- 
tion of  three  members  to  the  existing  In- 
formal committee.  There  is  no  require- 
ment that  there  be  any  staff.  The  com- 
mittee does  not  need  to  have  a  staff, 
If  the  committee  does  not  wish  one, 
and  they  do  not  have  to  so  into  ail  of  the 
matters,  of  the  FBI  and  o'hers,  that  are 
within  the  authorization  of  their  powers. 
TJie  way  matters  iiave  developed,  this 
agency  seems  to  have  engaged  in  far 
mora  activities  than  was  aiaticipated 
when  it  was  originally  created. 

Recently  two  affairs  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  press.  I  am  giving  away 
no  secret,  because  I  read  about  them  only 
In  the  press.  One  vva.s  the  Carver  article. 
It  is  unusual  for  a  paid  full-time  em- 
ployee of  the  CIA  to  write  articles  di- 
rectly on  foreign  relations — not  only  on 
foreign  relations,  but  also  on  our  specific 
relations  in  Vietnam  at  the  moment — 
without  any  identification  that  he  is  a 
Government  employee.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  quite  beyond  the  ordinary  antici- 
pated activities  of  a  member  of  this 
agency  to  write  without  identification 
for  a  distinguished  domestic  journal. 

I  do  not  believe  the  agency  was  cre- 
ated to  influence  surreptitiously,  in  a 
sense,  the  attitude  and  policies— ^the  at- 
titude, particularly — of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

The  other  affair  involved  Michigan 
State  University.  These  are  two  of  the 
most  recent  matters  that  have  been  re- 
vealed. 

I  am  Interested  because  I  think  these 
are  essentially  nonmilitary  matters,  and 
they  are  Intended  to  operate,  and  do 
operate  in  a  different  field,  one  that  is 
essentially  foreign  policy. 

The  advice  of  three  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  could  help 
to  prevent  the  CIA  from  becoming  in- 
volved in  this  kind  of  activity.  The 
strictly  military  activities  certainly  are 
not  matters  of  major  concern  to  my  com- 
mittee; and  I  di  not  believe  that  my 
committee  attempts  or  will  attempt  to 
inerfere  with  any  of  the  military  aspects. 
However.  I  have  asked  the  CIA  ques- 
tions— which  I  do  not  like  to  go  into  in 
the  Senate — about  other  matters  which 
concern  me  verj-  much,  as  a  matter  of 
foreign  policy. 

This  quibbling  about  words,  as  to 
whether  the  CIA  influences  or  makes 
foreign  policy,  is  a  matter  I  do  not  know 
how  to  resolve.  I  believe  that  this  agen- 
cy, because  of  its  enormous  size  and  the 
money  It  has  to  spend,  is  a  major  In- 
fluence in  our  foreign  policy. 

This  is  not  said  in  derogation.  On 
the  contrary,  I  compliment  the  CIA,  be- 
cause in  many  countries  its  representa- 
tives stay  longer  and  in  many  ways  are 
better  prepared— they  are  certainly  bet- 
ter financed  and  have  more  influence 

than  our  Ambassadors.  I  have  been  told 
this  on  a  number  of  occa.^ions.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  highly  efficient  organiza- 
tion. My  remarks  are  not  meant  to  be 
a  reflection  upon  them.  But  the  fact  Is 
that  they  are  often  in  positions  because 
of  continuity  and  experienc-^  to  dominate 
policy  In  particular  countries. 

Mr  RUSSELL  of  Geortjia.  Will  the 
Senator  name  any  of  tho.se  countries? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  do  not  like  to  do 
so  in  public,  because  it  would  Immedl- 
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ately  bring  up  names.  It  is  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
does  not  want  to  discuss  these  things  in 
public. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  been  told— 
and  I  think  it  is  quite  natural — the  em- 
ployees of  CIA  do  not  have  the  same 
relationship  to  Congress  as  employees  of 
the  State  Department.  I  have  never 
heard  of  anybody  seeking  to  be  sent 
abroad  as  the  head  of  a  CIA  mission  be- 
cause he  was  a  major  contributor  to  a 
political  campaign,  and  I  doubt  whether 
the  Senator  knows  of  one.  either.  In 
other  words,  the  CIA  employees  are  pro- 
fessionals. I  was  paying  them  a  compli- 
ment, insofar  as  their  eflQciency  goes. 
Nevertheless,  it  also  means  they  are  very 
influential  in  the  reporting  and  the 
making — the  final  making — of  foreign 
policy.  I  agree  that  foreign  policy  is 
made,  in  the  technical  sense,  by  the  Pres- 
ident; that  is,  he  determines  It  more 
than  anyone  else — he  and  the  National 
Security  Council. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  WiU  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  I  may  have 
more  time,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  request  5  addi- 
tional minutes,  so  that  I  may  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
granted  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  is  my  under- 
standing, and  I  am  sure  it  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
that  the  Director  of  the  CIA  supplies 
intelligence  information  each  day  to  the 
President  and  the  heads  of  various  de- 
partments. The  information  also  is 
given  to  the  State  Department,  the  mili- 
tary departments,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  any  other  agency  that 
is  concerned.  So  It  is  not  the  CIA  alone 
that  has  this  information. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    It  is  the  largest 
and  most  important  of  the  intelligence 
agencies.    I  do  not  view  this  resolution  as 
a  radical  action.    I  shall  be  content  with 
whatever  the  Senate  wishes  to  do.    This 
is  the  most  moderate  proposal  that  has 
been  made  to  Congress  in  recent  years, 
and  I  thought  it  would  help  to  dispose 
of  this  matter.     The  question  did  not 
originate  with  the  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota.    I  recall  that  the 
present    majority    leader    introduced    a 
resolution  providing  for  the  creation  of 
a  much  larger  joint  committee  in  this 
field,  and  other  Senators  have  done  the 
same.    I  considered  this  a  modest  pro- 
posal, one  that  would  necessitate  a  min- 
imum of  participation  by  Senators  out- 
side those  who  are  at  present  concerned. 
No   other   committee   of   any   conse- 
quence has  as  few  as  nine  members.    The 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  been 
enlarged  to  19,  over  my  protest,  and  that 
of   a   niamber   of   senior   Senators.     It 
started  out  with  13.  was  enlarged  to  15 
and  then  17,  and  now  has  19  members. 
I  think  the  committee  Is  too  big.    I  cer- 
tainly was  not  in  favor  of  it.    The  en- 
largement was  done,  without  my  concur- 
rence, during  the  regime  of  the  present 


President  of  the  United  States.   Anyway 
It  was  done. 

I  grant  that  the  more  people  who  are 
Included,  no  matter  who  they  are,  the 
more  likely  will  there  be  leaks  of  inf  orma- 
tion.  In  this  Instance  we  are  only  sug- 
gesting three  additional  members,  to 
bring  the  total  membership  to  nine.  I 
would  not  say  that  this  would  result  in 
a  major,  terrible,  drastic,  catastrophic 
change  in  the  present  situation,  i 
thought  it  was  a  modest  suggestion,  one 
that  might  quiet  the  whole  matter  down 
and  satisfy  those  who  violently  object 
for  example,  to  incidents  like  the  Carver 
article  or  the  MSU  incident.  I  do  not 
want  to  call  the  roll  on  others. 

There  have  been  other  Instances,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  dwell  upon  a  mistake 
Everybody  makes  mistakes.  I  want  to 
keep  to  this  point  and  to  some  of  the 
other  points  that  have  been  made.  I  do 
not  understand  why  tills  proposal  Is 
taken  so  seriously  and  is  considered  a 
major  uprooting  of  the  established  pro- 
cedure. I  do  not  believe  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
are  any  more  prone  to  leak  information 
than  anyone  else. 

I  do  not  consider  as  leaks  some  of  the 
matters  that  have  been  referred  to  this 
morning  as  leaks. 

For  example,  a  complaint  was  made 
this  morning  in  the  committee  about  the 
votes  in  executive  session. 

During  the  tenures  of  Senators  Con- 
nally  and  George  as  chairmen,  when 
there  were  votes  in  executive  session  on 
specific  blUs,  they  tried  not  to  divulge  to 
the  newspapers  the  results  of  the  voting. 
But  the  reporters  bedeviled  everybody 
with  the  question,  "How  did  you  vote?" 
As  a  matter  of  convenience  to  the  mem- 
bers, so  far  as  the  vote  was  concerned,  my 
predecessors  as  chairman  gave  the  infor- 
mation to  the  newspaper  reporters.  It 
was  actually  a  convenience.  This  is  one 
of  the  things  that  was  called  a  leak  this 
morning.  It  is  not  a  leak.  It  is  an  old 
custom  that  information  as  to  the  votes 
be  given  when  there  is  a  specific  vote,  as 
was  taken  on  the  resolution  which  is  un- 
der consideration  by  the  committee  as  a 
whole.  If  a  quonmi  Is  developed— I  do 
not  know  whether  it  will  be— the  com- 
mittee will  vote  on  the  proposal  tomorrow 
morning. 

Even  then  it  is  up  to  the  Senate  to  do 
what  it  likes  with  the  proposal.  The 
committee  sincerely  believes  that  this 
proposal  would  contribute  to  the  quieting 
of  the  quickening  criticism  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  It  might  even  con- 
tribute some  suggestions  as  to  how  the 
agency  might  operate.  That  is  all  the 
proposal  is.  I  think  it  is  a  very  modest 
proposal.  I  am  not  fighting  over  it.  If 
the  Senate  dees  not  want  to  do  tills.  It  Is 
all  right  with  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  time  that  I  questioned  whether  I  be 
a  member  of  the  committee  some  4  or  5 
years  ago.  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
RtTssiXL]  said  I  could  go  to  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  at  any  time  and  get 
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any  Information  desired.    In  that  way  It 
was  limited  to  one  person. 

I  feel  sure  that,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  If  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
wanted  to  get  any  information  person- 
ally, he  would  be  assured  he  could  obtain 
that  information. 

I  would  not  want  the  Record  to  refiect 
there  is  any  information  that  the  able 
Senator  could  not  obtain.  It  is  effort  to 
control  the  number  of  people,  perhaps, 
especially  staff  people,  who  have  access 
to  such  highly  sensitive  information. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  principle  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  is  entitled  to  this  in- 
formation. I  am  not  complaining  about 
the  matter  personally.  I  related  this  in 
the  committee  meeting.  I  asked  certain 
questions  which  I  think  are  quite  legiti- 
mate. The  questions  did  not  involve  cer- 
tain delicate  matters  such  as  the  budget 
which  he  might  not  want  to  answer  even 
to  the  committee. 

I  feel  that  the  admiral  is  under  great 
restrictions  as  to  our  committee,  and  he 
may  be  correct.  It  is  a  big  committee. 
As  everyone  knows,  it  is  too  big  a  com- 
mittee, but  I  cannot  help  that. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota is  to  have  three  Senators  from 
Foreign  Relations  on  a  select  committee. 
That  would  be  very  different  from  giv- 
ing the  whole  committee  security  infor- 
mation on  the  CIA. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Does  the  Senator 
feel  any  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  who  wanted  specific 
Information  on  the  basis  of  "right  to 
know."  would  be  denied  that  informa- 
tion? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know 
about  that.  I  can  only  relate  what  ac- 
tually happened.  I  do  not  know  whether 
anyone  has  made  such  an  effort. 

I  do  not  see  that  this  is  so  important 
or  that  it  involves  so  much.  Our  coun- 
try is  Involved  in  so  many  different 
countries  around  the  world  that  It  Is 
more  than  appropriate  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  have  represen- 
tation in  this  very  unusual  operation. 

There  Is  no  denying  that  the  CIA  In 
numbers— and  I  might  think  In  quality, 
although  I  do  not  know  that  except  in  a 
few  instances  about  which  I  have  been 
told— is  larger  than  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  can  say  that 
the  State  Department  makes  policy.  It 
merely  advises  the  President,  and  it  has 
more  or  less  infiuence. 

I  do  think  that  tills  great  prominence 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  in 
foreign  policy  probably  grew  up  by  pure 
chance  when  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Uie  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  were  brothers.  That  created  a 
relationship  that  was  rather  unusual  in 
our  system.  As  a  result  of  this  relation- 
ship, there  grew  up  the  Idea  that  per- 
naps  the  State  Department  and  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  were  more  in- 
timately associated  with  the  making  of 
loreign  policy  than  the  original  creation 
or  the  Agency  anticipated.  That  situa- 
tion existed  for  the  7  or  8  years,  or  what- 
ever period  of  time  it  was.  that  John 
roster  Dulles  was  Secretary  of  State. 


I  think  this  is  a  restricted  proposal 
and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  accept 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  In  view  of 
the  remarks  that  have  been  made  by 
sundry  Senators  today.  I  feel  that  I 
should  make  some  brief  comment. 

Both  as  a  member  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  10  years  and 
as  a  Senator,  in  my  personal  relations 
with  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
Its  Directors  have  been  good. 

I  have  heard  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  make  Inquiries  of  the  Direc- 
tor in  recent  weeks,  to  which  inquiries 
the  Director  did  not  answer.  I  have  not 
personally  made  an  inquiry  of  the  CIA 
which  has  not  been  satisfied. 

As  chairman  of  the  African  Subcom- 
mittee during  the  critical  situation  In 
the  Congo  I  was  currently  Informed.  I 
was  in  the  Congo.  I  had  close  communi- 
cation with  the  CIA  agents  and  person- 
nel there.  I  should  like  to  say  that  the 
operation  in  the  Congo  was  one  of  the 
successful  undertakings  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  this  decade.  It  saved  the  heart 
of  Africa  from  a  deliberate,  attempted 
seizure  by  the  Soviet  Union.  So.  when 
I  make  the  comments  which  I  expect  to 
make,  I  wish  them  to  be  understood  in 
the  light  of  my  own  close  working  rela- 
tionship with  the  CIA  on  critical  occa- 
sions and  my  very  good  and  satisfactory 
relations  with  them. 

I  want  to  make  another  thing  per- 
fectly clear.  I  hold  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  in  the  highest  esteem  and 
affection.  That  question  is  not  involved 
here  at  all. 

The  question  really  before  the  Senate, 
or  the  question  that  will  soon  be  before 
the  Senate,  I  hope.  Is  whether  the  CIA 
and  its  program  and  its  operations  have 
suflQcient  implications  on  foreign  policy 
to  justify  the  Senate  In  placing  three 
members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions committee  on  a  select  committee 
to  exercise  surveillance  over  the  CIA. 

In  my  view  the  case  Is  overwhelmingly 
persuasive.  Unquestionably  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  should  have  a 
member  on  the  surveillance  committee. 
I  think  that  unquestionably  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  should  have  repre- 
sentation on  that  surveillance  committee. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  as  between  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  that  per- 
haps the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
would  have  priority.  But,  as  between  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  should 
be  hardpressed  to  say  to  which  commit- 
tee the  choice  should  be  given,  if  a  choice 
were  to  be  made  between  those  two  com- 
mittees. 

I  should  be  a  little  inclined  to  think, 
in  view  of  the  currerk  and  recent  opera- 
tions of  the  CIA,  that  priority  should  be 
given  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. However,  I  think  that  all  three  of 
the  committees  that  I  have  mentioned 


should  be  represented  on  the  surveillance 
subcommittee.  That  is  the  reason  that  I 
propose  to  vote  for  the  resolution. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  spoke  of  there  being  no  neces- 
sity to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  Senators. 
I  think  that  upon  refiection  he  would 
think  that  there  Is  a  need  to  satisfy  the 
inquiries  and  the  concern  of  Senators. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  did  not 
say  inquiries  and  concern. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  said  curi- 
osity. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  should  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Greorgia  would  think,  upon  re- 
fiection, that  there  is  a  need  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  Senators  on  a  matter  affect- 
ing war  or  peace,  on  a  matter  affecting 
the  relationship  of  the  United  States  and 
that  of  other  foreign  countries. 

I  think  Senators  are  entitled  to  have 
their  curiosity  satisfied  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. However,  I  have  had  very 
satisfactory  experience  with  the  CIA  and 
with  the  present  Director  when  I  talked 
to  him  last  at  a  axamittee  hearing. 


DISTRICT   OF  COLUMBIA   REVENUE 
ACT  OF  1966 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11487)  to  provide  rev- 
enue for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


CENTRAL     INTELUGENCE    AGENCY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Senator  does  not  need  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  not  use  very  much 
time. 

Mr.  S-SfMINaTON.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  rule  of  germaneness  apply? 

The  PRESIorNG  OFFICER.  The  rule 
of  germaneness  does  apply. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
rule  of  germaneness  be  waived. 

Mr.  S"5fMINGTON.  Correct.  That 
was  my  intention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Now  that  the  hour  of 
2  o'clock  has  arrived,  do  we  automati- 
cally bring  to  an  end  the  morning  hour, 
or  are  we  still  in  the  morning  hour? 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  has  been  concluded  at  2 
o'clock. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Then  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  the  floor  in  his  own  right 
for  whatever  period  of  time  he  wishes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  the  floor  In 
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his  own  right.  The  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia has  requested  that  the  rule  of  ger- 
maneness be  waived.  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  rule  of 
germaneness  is  waived. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recog- 
nized 

Mr.  GORE  Mr.  President.  I  was 
about  to  say  that  the  last  time  the  Di- 
rector of  the  CIA,  Admiral  Raborn,  ap- 
^)eared  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  he  per.sonally  came  by 
and  ofTered  to  come  to  my  office  to  give 
me  such  additional  information  as  I 
might  wish  about  a  question  which  I  had 
expressed  an  Interest.  So  in  stating 
these  views.  I  wish  to  make  u  explicitly 
clear  that  I  do  not  take  this  position  in 
criticism  of  the  CIA — though  In  some 
Instances  I  have  not  favored  the  under- 
taking of  that  agency — nor  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  about  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  cause 
me  to  make  some  comments  which  I 
have  withheld  for  a  long  while.  The 
only  time  I  recall  when  I  have  been  per- 
sonally pilloried  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate during  my  service  here  was  during  the 
period  when  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  wa.s  investigating  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  affair,  and  after  a  certain 
revelation,  which  was  withm  my  knowl- 
edge before  it  was  generally  revealed,  I 
expressed  the  view  that  the  President 
needed  the  advice  of  a  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  other  than  the 
Chairman  at  that  time.  General  Lem- 
nltzer.  As  sometimes  happens,  this 
expression  of  mine  received  wide 
circulation. 

There  was  an  immtnllately  outcry 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  by  some  of 
the  generals  of  the  Senate,  that  I  was 
undermining  the  morale  of  the  armed 
services.  There  was  a  spate  of  edito- 
rials from  coast  to  coast.  I  was  unable  to 
defend  myself  with  facts  because  the 
Information  which  would  have  provided 
me  a  perfect  defense  was  then  classified 
information. 

Since  then,  a  great  deal  of  history  has 
been  written  by  the  people  who  were 
participants  In  that  conference.  The 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia has  himself  made  some  statements 
on  the  floor  today  which  prompt  me  to 
make  this  statement  He  said  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  Implied  that — I  will  not  un- 
dertake to  quote  him  exactly,  but  as  I 
understood  It — that  they  based  their 
opinion  on  air  support. 

Mr  President,  It  happened  that  I  was 
the  first  caller  on  the  late  President 
Kennedy  on  the  morning  after  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  Invasion  I  shall  not  undertake 
f.x^  describe  the  drama  of  that  occasion. 
He  was  a  very  troubled  man— very  dis- 
turbed about  some  advice  he  had  re- 
ceived 

As  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  now  related,  at  least 
in  part,  and  as  others  have  stated,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chief  of  Staff 
certified  to  the  President  that  the  pro- 
Pfjsed  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  was  a  feasible 
military  operation  without  air  support. 
It  was  upon  the  basis  of  the  knowledge 
of  that  fact  that  I  made  the  statement 


that  the  President  needed  the  advice  of 
a  wiser  and  abler  Chief  of  Staff.  So  I 
make  this  statement  now.  long  after  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  and  long  after  the  experi- 
ence I  endured  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
then,  being  unable  at  that  time  to  de- 
fend myself  by  making  a  statement  for 
the  Record,  when  all  that  any  Senator 
had  to  do  was  go  downstairs  and  read 
the  committee  record,  and  I  Invited  some 
of  them  to  go  and  so  read. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
says  that  the  CIA  made  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  Bay  of  Pigs  operation.  I 
could  not  exactly  agree  with  that.  I 
would  not  agree  that  the  CIA  made  policy 
In  this  Instance  or  that  It  made  policy 
in  the  Congo.  But  there,  as  in  the 
Congo,  the  CIA  was  a  very  Important  op- 
erative. An  agency  that  executes  policy 
and  advises  as  to  the  feasibility  of  policy, 
an  agency  that  gathers  and  evaluates 
intelligence,  that  advises  upon  the  prob- 
able results  of  policy,  describing  con- 
ditions existing  which,  in  the  view  of 
that  Agency,  justify  a  policy,  is  certainly 
a  part  of  decisionmaking. 

I  think,  if  the  Senator  from  Alaska  will 
permit  me.  I  would  suggest  that  instead 
of  the  CIA  making  policy.  It  engages  In 
an  Important  decisionmaking  function, 
the  final  policy  determination  being,  of 
course,  vested  in  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

But  this  advice,  this  execution  of 
policy,  this  examination  of  the  situation, 
this  description  of  an  existing  situation, 
this  gathering  and  evaluation  of  intelli- 
gence information,  is  such  a  vital  part 
of  decisionmaking,  and  in  many  in- 
stances has  such  important  implications 
on  foreign  policy,  that  it  seems  to  me 
overwhelmingly  to  justify  the  presence 
of  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  on  this  surveillance 
conunlttee. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  with  no  in- 
tention to  derogate  members  of  the  pres- 
ent subcommittee,  or  to  criticize  the  CIA 
in  any  particular  Instance.  I  shall  sup- 
port the  resolution. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  GORK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  and  I  commend  him  for 
having  made  a  most  objective  case  in 
behalf  of  the  resolution  proposed  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Certainly  no  one  on  that  committee 
questions  the  ability,  the  Integrity,  or  the 
dedication  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  in  his  work  in  dealing  with  this 
Agency,  nor  the  ability,  Integrity,  or  ded- 
ication of  any  of  the  members  who  have 
served  on  this  very  special  committee. 
So  far  as  I  know,  they  have  met  all  their 
responsibilities. 

That  is  not  the  Issue  presented  to  the 
Senate.  The  issue  is  the  basic  one  de- 
fined by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pui.- 
BRicHx],  of  whether  or  not  the  Senate 
believes  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, which  is  the  instrument  of  the 
Senate  charged  with  responsibility  for 
advising  the  Senate  on  foreign  policy 
questions,  should  have  the  same  kind  of 
information  which  Is  given  to  selected 


members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  we  do  not 
challenge  the  right;  it  is  entirely  proper 
that  the  members  of  that  committee 
should  be  given  Information  about  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  We  do  not 
challenge  the  right  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  receive  such  informa- 
tion. But  I  am  sure  the  Senator  agrees 
with  me  that,  if  we  are  really  to  fulfill 
our  constitutional  responsibility  dele- 
gated to  us  by  the  Senate  in  foreign  re- 
lations matters,  at  least  three  members 
of  our  committee  should  receive  the  same 
treatment  accorded  three  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  three 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  concur  fully.  The  Sen- 
ate, under  the  Constitution,  has  a  limited 
sort  of  partnership  with  the  President  in 
the  conduct  of  this  Nation's  relations 
with  other  countries  through  advice  and 
consent  to  confirmation  of  appointees, 
ambassadors.  Secretaries  of  State,  to 
ratification  of  treaties,  and  in  other 
ways. 

This  body  has  a  quasi-partnershlp 
with  the  President  in  the  conduct  of  in- 
ternational affairs.  That  responsibility 
has  been  partially  delegated  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  in  conse- 
quence, therefore,  the  committee  would 
be  entitled  to  the  privy  sort  of  relation- 
ship with  this  operational  agency,  surely 
to  the  extent  of  any  other  committee. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  in  effect,  what  we 
are  asking  is  that  the  Senate  pass  judg- 
ment on  this  proposal.  It  may  be  that 
they  feel  they  have  a  different  responsi- 
bility and  that  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  are  not  to  be 
trusted.  If  that  is  the  case  they  should 
give  thought  to  changing  the  member- 
ship of  that  committee  so  that  it  could 
carry  out  Its  responsibility. 

But  some  Senators  say,  "We  can  trust 
six  members  of  the  Senate  to  deal  with 
this  matter,  and  we  can  trust  six  persons 
from  the  citizenry."  We  know  the 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  have  to  be  trusted  with  informa- 
tion on  the  CIA.  And  at  least  six  mem- 
bers from  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  trusted. 

Here  we  have  Senators  who  should  be 
given  this  information.  We  have  a  CLA 
Director  saying,  T  can  give  this  infor- 
mation to  others,  but  not  to  you." 

There  was  no  offer  to  give  the  informa- 
tion if  we  went  to  the  building  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  He  said  that  he 
thought  it  was  clear  that  he  did  not 
have  the  right  to  give  it  to  us. 

What  we  propose  to  do  is  to  make  It 
clear  that  under  the  law  the  Director  can 
give  this  kind  of  Information  to  the 
members  of  our  committee  under  the 
same  conditions  and  terms  that  it  is 
given  to  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

One  of  the  Senators  cited  the  resolu- 
tion In  terms  of  staff  and  related  activi- 
ties. 

The  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  made  the  point  that  under 
the    present    arrangement    there   is   a 
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formal  committee,  a  subcommittee  of  his 
committee.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  he 
could  use  the  authority  he  has  In  setting 
up  a  staff  for  his  committee  to  carry  on 
necessary  activities. 

If  there  are  new  procedures  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  that  are  not  now 
followed,  those  procedures  could  be  fol- 
lowed by  this  proposed  special  commit- 
tee which  Is  In  controversy  here  today. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  serve  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  This  com- 
mittee handles  information  of  the  most 
secret  and  delicate  nature.  It  has  a  very 
competent  staff.  Its  meeting  room  is 
subject  to  scrutiny  by  the  FBI  before 
each  meeting  is  held.  I  have  never 
known  of  the  divulgence  of  any  secret 
from  that  committee.  I  know  no  reason 
why  this  cannot  be  duplicated. 

How  a  Senator  may  vote  on  an  Issue  is 
not  a  secret  which  Involves  the  national 
security.  The  design  of  a  bombsight,  or 
the  techniques  Involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  nuclear  weapon  might  be  a 
secret  which  the  enemy  would  welcome. 
But  I  doubt  if  any  foreign  country  is 
very  much  Interested  in  how  I  vote  on  a 
motion  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  My  constituents  are  in- 
terested and  perhaps  they  are  entitled 
to  know.  At  least  the  security  of  the 
country  is  not  Involved  if  they  do  know. 
My  own  security  might  be  at  some  time. 

This  is  a  matter  of  one  sort,  but  a 
secret  that  is  Important  to  the  security 
of  the  country  is  another. 

I  know  of  no  information  that  is  ever 
divilged  from  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Eiiergy  that  Involves  the  security 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  know  that  the 
interest  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
and  myself  and  other  Senators  did  not 
develop  in  consequence  of  a  series  of 
articles  in  magazines  and  newspapers, 
or  publications  and  books  dealing  with 
the  CLA. 

That  interest  and  concern  goes  back 
to  the  early  fifties  when  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission reported  and  advised  that  there 
should  be  a  committee  to  exercise  con- 
tinuous supervision  of  this  kind. 

At  that  time.  It  was  not  a  question  of 
passing  judgment  on  any  activities,  but 
of  proper  procedures  of  the  Gtovemment 
of  the  United  States.  That  was  when 
Interest  in  this  matter  first  developed. 
I  have  followed  it  since.  This  is  true  of 
most  Senators  who  have  continued  that 
Interest  through  the  years.  It  is  a  con- 
cern for  the  proper  function  of  Govern- 
ment, for  the  maintenance  of  proper  re- 
lationships, and  it  is  a  desire  to  provide 
procedures  by  which  the  Senate,  in  this 
case  through  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  can  exercise  its  basic  consti- 
tutional responsibility. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Be- 
Tore  closing,  I  wish 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  before  closing? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  yield,  but  now  I 
'^  to  advert  to  the  question  involving 
General  Lemnltzer.  I  do  not  now  wish  to 
criticize  General  Lemnltzer. 


As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  said, 
many  people  made  an  error  in  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  fiasco.  I  have  made  my  share  of 
errors. 

I  do  wish  to  set  the  record  straight  at 
this  late  date.  After  it  was  divulged  that 
General  Lemnltzer  had  certified  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  that  the  proposed  Bay  of 
Pigs  invasion  without  air  cover  was  a 
feasible  military  operation,  I  thought 
that  the  President  was  entitled  to  have, 
and  I  felt  there  was  a  great  need  for  him 
to  have,  advice  from  a  different  Chief  of 
Staff. 

Let  the  record  show  that  President 
Kennedy  thought  so,  too,  as  demon- 
strated by  his  subsequent  action  in  bring- 
ing Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  back  from  re- 
tirement and  making  him  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

I  wish  to  complete  the  record  on  that 
point.  I  do  not  wish  now  to  criticize  any- 
one. I  wish  to  say  that  I  was  unjustly 
criticized  at  the  time  because  of  the 
statement  I  made,  which  I  think  was  100 
percent  true  then  and  it  is  100  percent 
true  now. 

I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with,  in  fact,  I  welcome  the  emendation 
which  my  friend  from  Termessee  made 
with  regard  to  my  statement  that  the 
CIA  does  make  foreign  policy. 

Whether  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FVlbrightI,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  that  the  CIA  influences  for- 
eign policy,  or  whether  the  modification 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see which  I  think  falls  between  those 
two  statements  is  correct,  the  basic  fact 
is  that  the  CIA  exerts  enough  influence 
on  foreign  policy  in  effect  to  make  for- 
eign policy.  This  v/as  demonstrated  in 
the  Bay  of  Pigs,  where  they  organized 
the  invasion  project  and  when  Its  sound- 
ness was  challenged  in  the  White  House 
before  It  was  launched,  felt  they  had  to 
defend  and  stay  with  their  original  pur- 
pose, which  would  more  than  justify  put- 
ting three  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  the  watchdog  com- 
mittee. That  was  the  point  I  was  mak- 
ing. 

It  Is  very  clear  that  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
they,  the  CIA,  were  major  factors  in 
making  policy  and  had  created  a  .situa- 
tion which  made  It  almost  impossible  for 
President  Kennedy  to  back  out.  Thus, 
in  effect,  they  did  make  foreign  policy, 
although  technically,  as  a  matter  of 
semantics,  the  decision  was  made  bv  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  just'as  it 
is  said  that  the  State  Department  does 
not  make  policy,  that  the  President  is 
the  ultimate  maker  of  foreign  policy,  but 
we  do  know,  of  course,  that  the  State  De- 
partment does  make  a  great  deal  of  for- 
eign policy.  Just  as  the  Pentagon  is  mak- 
ing a  great  deal  of  foreign  pwllcy. 

Mr.  GORE.  Sometimes  the  Senate  it- 
self makes  foreign  policy  by  amendment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Sometimes  I  wish 
it  would  make  it  more  often. 

In  this  connection,  it  might  be  pointed 
out  that  the  bad  advice  which  has  been 
given  our  Presidents  may  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  difficulty  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves.  It  is  clear 
that  many  of  the  decisions  were  made 


without  adequate  knowledge  of  the  situ- 
ation in  southeast  Asia,  which  suddenly 
took  those  who  have  been  advising  the 
President  by  surprise. 
Mr.  GORE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provision  of  section  1. 
Public  Law  8&-42,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Pike,  of  New  York,  as  a 
member  of  the  Canada-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Group,  vice  Mr. 
DuLSKi,  excused. 

The  message  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1098)  to 
amend  section  H14)(a)  of  the  Inter- 
state Conmierce  Act  to  insure  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  national  railroad  freight 
car  supply,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
an  amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  amiounced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  14215) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967. 
and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Kin- 
WAN,  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Marsh.  Mr.  Mahon.  Mr.  Reifel,  Mr.  Mc- 
Dade,  and  Mr.  Bow  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  12270) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
lend  certain  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
equipment  and  to  provide  transportation 
and  other  services  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  in  connection  with  the  12th  Boy 
Scouts  World  Jamboree  and  21st  Boy 
Scouts  World  Conference  to  be  held  in 
the  United  States  of  America  in  1967, 
and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  It  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  12270)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  lend  certain 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  equip- 
ment and  to  provide  transportation  and 
other  services  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica in  connection  with  the  12th  Boy 
Scouts  World  Jamboree  and  the  21st  Boy 
Scouts  World  Conference  to  be  held  In 
the  United  States  of  America  In  1967, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
for  the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cations and  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  Indicated : 

SUMMAXT     OF     F'XOKKAL     OOVnUOCCNT'S     "NA- 
TION AL  AnfOsPHCUc  ScixNCzs  Pbogham" 
A  communication   from    the  President   at 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  summary  of  the  Federal  Oovemmenfs 
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"National  Atrntsspherlc  Sciences  Program," 
for  ftscal  wear  1967  iwlth  an  accompanying 
docvimei'.t  i :  t/)  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Recommendations    of    SEcsETAay    or    Com- 
merce Relating  to  US.  Participation  in 
THE  HemisPair  1968  Exposition 
A  communication  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmuting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the    recommendations    of    the    Secretary    of 
Commerce,  together  with  the  supporting  staff 
study,  on  the  manner  In  which  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  United  States  shovUd  par- 
ticipate In  the  Hemlsf  air  1968  Exposition,  to 
be  held  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.  (with  accom- 
panying docimaents):   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Report   of   Board   or   Visitors  to   tux  U.S. 
Naval  Academy 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Naval 
Academy.  Annapolis,  Md.,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors to  that  Academy,  for  the  year  1966,  to- 
gether with  recommendations  for  certain 
changes  with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee   on   Armed   Services. 

East-West  Trade  Relations  Act  or  1966 
.\  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
promote  the  foreign  policy  and  security  of 
the  Umted  States  by  providing  authority  to 
negotiate  commercial  agreements  with  com- 
munist countries,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

AuMissioN  Into  the  United  States  or  a 
Defector  Alien 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  copy  of  an  order  entered  granting  ad- 
mission Into  the  United  States  of  Gustav 
Mentha  (Wlth  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  the  Ala.ska  Highway  Study 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Alaska  highway  study  i  with  accompany- 
ing papers,  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Worts 

AfTHORIZATION    rOS    POSTMASTER    QENSHAL    TO 

Helievk  Postmasters  a.vd   Other  Employ- 
i:y.s  r-!R   Certain  Losses 

A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Po6tmast^?r  General  to  re- 
lieve postmasters  and  other  employees  for 
certain  losses  resulting  from  improper,  or 
Incorrect  p.iyments  ,  with  an  accompanying 
paper  i :  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and 
ClvU  Service. 


PETTTIONS  AND  MEMORIAl^ 
Petitions,   etc.   were   laid   before  the 
Senate,  and  referred  &s  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDIMG  OFFICER 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Rep.'^ser.ta- 
tlves   of    the   Commonwealth    of    M.u%aohu- 
setts:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare: 

"The  Commonwealth 

OF   Massachtsitt^ 

"OjTICE    or    THF    .SE:  Rw-r.\RY, 

"State  House.  Boston  02}:n   May  6.  1966. 
"'Resolttion    Memorializing    the    Congkxss 
OF    THE    UNrrxD    States    in    Favo«   or   THX 

Establlshment  or  the  Untted  &rATK8 
PfBLir  Health  Service  Alcuholi-sm  Cen- 
ter IN   BosroN 

'"Whereas.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  In 
his  message  to  the  Congrmw  of  the  United 
States   on   the   health   needs  of  the   nation 


called  for  the  creation  of  a  $20,000,000  Fed- 
eral Center  for  research  Into  the  cause,  pre- 
vention, control  and  treatment  of  alco- 
holism; and 

"Whereas.  Alcoholism  Is  the  major  oatise 
of  mental  Illness  in  Massachusetts  and  the 
primary  cause  of  fifty  per  cent  of  our  high- 
way death  toll;  and 

"Whereas,  The  educational  and  medical 
resources  available  in  the  Boston  area  to 
work  in  conjunction  with  Federal  authori- 
ties in  unequaled  anywhere  In  the  entire 
country;  and 

"Whereas,  The  religious  community  In 
Boston  and  throughout  Massachusetts  has 
achieved  an  outstanding  degree  of  unity  of 
thought  and  action  In  aiding  alcoholics  and 
their  families  to  cope  with  the  problems  of 
alcoholism;  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  hereby  respectfully  urges 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
establlshment  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  Alcoholism  Center  in  Boston; 
and  be  it  further 

'Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  Ithe  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  mem- 
bers thereof  from  the  Commonweath. 

"House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  Anrll 
21,  1966. 

"William  C.  Maoou, 

"Clerk. 
"A  true  copy.     Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"ConCUKRENT  RBSOLtJTION   16 

"Resolution  to  express  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  the  position  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  Puerto  Rico  with  respect 
to  H  Ji.  13712  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  anent  the  provisions  es- 
tablishing irreversible  automatic  raises  In 
the  minimum  wages  of  all  Industries  of 
Puerto  Rico  now  covered  by  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  and  the  provisions  that  ap- 
ply to  Puerto  Rico  the  extension  of  the  cov- 
erage of  said  act,  and  to  provide  for  the 
transmittal  to  that  Legislative  Body  of  this 
concurrent  resolution 
"Whereas:  Pending  consideration  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  is  H.R.  13712  to  amend  the  present 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act; 

"Whereas:  Said  bUl.  as  regards  Puerto  Rico, 
provides  for  Industries  now  covered  by  Fed- 
eral Minimum  Wage  Orders  two  consecutive 
automatic  Increases  of  12%  and  16%,  effec- 
tive April  1,  1967  and  1968,  respectively,  with- 
out providing  an  adequate  revision  proce- 
dure; 

"Whereas:  The  i^pUcatlon  to  Puerto  Rico 
of  a  system  of  automatic  federal  minimum 
wage  increases  of  a  uniform,  inflexible  and 
irreversible  nature,  not  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  existing  differences  In  the  economic 
situation  of  the  different  industries  affected, 
threatens  the  stability  of  those  of  said  af- 
fected industries  that  cannot  pay  them,  and, 
consequenUy,  the  security  of  employment 
therein; 

"Whereas:  The  procedure  of  fixing  in 
Puerto  Rico  minimum  wage  increases  based 
on  percentages  parallel  with  nUnlmum  wage 
increases  in  the  United  SUtes  is  not  In  con- 
sonance with  the  reality  of  the  situation,  for 
because  of  the  difference  between  economic 
conditions  in  the  United  States  and  in  Puerto 
Rico,  while  the  minimxim  wage  in  Puerto 
Rico  is,  as  a  general  rule,  the  prevalent  wage, 
in  the  United  States  the  minimum  wage  fixed 


by  law  is  In  fact  much  below  the  wages  cur- 
rently paid  in  Industry; 

"Whereas:  For  the  aforesaid  reasons,  a 
raise  in  the  general  level  of  minimum  wages 
In  Puerto  Rico  has  a  much  greater  and  differ- 
ent effect  than  a  raise  in  the  minimum  wage 
In  the  United  States; 

"Whereas:  The  working  mass  of  Puerto 
Rico  increases  rapidly  on  account  of  the 
growth  of  our  population,  which  calls  for  an 
even  increasing  number  of  Jobs  with  the 
highest  wages  which  the  economy  capacity 
of  the  industries  of  Puerto  Rico  can  afford: 
"Whereas:  An  Increase  in  the  minimum 
wages  in  Puerto  Rico  in  the  form  proposed 
in  H.R.  13712,  would  adversely  affect  the  In- 
dustrialization program  of  Puerto  Rico,  thus 
preventing  the  creation  of  new  sources  of 
work  to  cope  with  the  serious  unemployment 
problem  existing  in  Puerto  Rico; 

"Whereas:  Same  H.R.  13712  would  extend 
the  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
to  other  industries  of  an  essentially  local 
character,  and  to  agricultural  activities, 
whose  minimum  wages  are  determined  and 
subject  to  periodical  revision  under  the 
Puerto  Rico  Minimum  Wage  Act; 

"Whereas:  The  provisions  of  "RS..  137:2, 
with  respect  to  agriculture,  while  fundamen- 
tally taking  into  account  the  characteristics 
of  agriculture  in  the  United  States,  are  not 
adaptable  to  the  conditions  of  agriculture  In 
Puerto  Rico: 

"Whereas:  The  extension  of  the  coverage 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  Indus- 
tries of  a  local  character  and  to  agriculture 
does  not  Improve  the  procedure  and  woiUd 
add  nothing  to  the  benefits  already  enjoyed 
by  your  laborers  under  the  Puerto  Rico  Mini- 
mum Wage  Act,  but  on  the  contrary,  would 
create  complications  and  difficulties,  spe- 
cially in  so  far  as  the  Island's  agriculture  is 
concerned,  to  the  prejudice  of  both  laborers 
and  employers; 

"Whereas:  Under  the  Puerto  Rico  Mini- 
mum Wage  Act  there  is  being  evolved  an 
effective  minimum  wage  program  applicable 
to  such  industries  and  to  agriculture,  under 
which,  not  only  are  minimum  wages  In  in- 
dustries and  agriculture  periodically  revised 
every  two  years,  but  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  expressed  in 
the  Minimum  Wage  Act  itself,  to  Insure  to 
the  laborers  the  highest  wage  that  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  Industries  will  per- 
mit, through  a  flexible  procedure  for  the  fix- 
ing of  minimum  wages  in  each  industry  and 
in  agriculture; 

"Whereas:  It  is  the  duty  of  this  Legislative 
Assembly  toward  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
In  general,  and  toward  the  laborers  of  Puerto 
Rico  in  particular,  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  the  reason  for  which  the  amend- 
ments proposed  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  as  regards  Puerto  Rico  should  be  con- 
sidered unnecessary,  unjustlflable  and  preju- 
dicial; therefore, 

"Be  it  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  Puerto  Rico: 

"(1)  To  express,  as  it  U  hereby  expressed, 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States: 

"(a)  That  It  favors  that  the  statutory 
minimum  wages  provided  by  HH.  13712  be 
applied  In  I>uerto  Rico  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  but  Is  opposed  to  the 
automatic.  Irreversible  and  uniform- percent- 
age Increases  provided  for  Puerto  Rico  In 
said  bill,  that  Is,  without  flexibility  or  review 
recourse; 

"(b)  That  it  is  opposed  to  the  appUcatlon 
to  Puerto  Rico  of  the  extension  of  the  cover- 
age of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  as  con- 
tained in  the  said  H.R.  13712. 

"(2)  To  direct,  as  It  U  hereby  directed, 
that  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  Puerto  Rico  Resident 
Commissioner  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States." 
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"general  explanation 
"Introduction 


"In  considering  H.C.R.  No.  16,  your  Com- 
mittees carefully  examined  and  studied  each 
and  everj'one  of  the  provisions  of  H  Ji.  13712, 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  which  motivates  the  con- 
sideration thereof,  in  order  to  determine  the 
scope  of  said  bill  with  regard  to  Puerto  Rico. 
In  the  analysis  and  discussion  of  the  said 
bill,  these  Committees  received  valuable  as- 
sistance and  cooperation  from  the  Secretaries 
of  Labor.  Justice,  and  Agriculture  of  Puerto 
Rico;  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Minimum 
Wage  Board  of  Puerto  Rico;  and  also  from 
the  Economic  Advisor  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration. 

"In  order  to  place  in  the  proper  perspective 
the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  Concurrent 
Resolution,  there  follows  a  brief  account  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  its  philoso- 
phy and  application  to  Puerto  Rico;  likewise, 
an  explanation  concerning  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  13712  relative  to  Puerto  Rico. 

"Fundamental  Philosophy  of  the  Pair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  In  its  Application  to 
Puerto  Rico: 

"The   Pair   Labor   Standards   Act   of   the 
United  States,  originally  approved  on  June 
25,   1938,  Included   Puerto  Rico  in  its  pro- 
visions, as  well  as  the  States  of  the  Union. 
The  consequences  of  the  application  of  the 
law  In  Puerto  Rico,   because  of  the  differ- 
ences between  our  economic  situation  and 
that  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  were  serious. 
Having  knowledge  of  this.  Congress  adopted 
special  provisions  for  Puerto  Rico  (54,  Stat. 
615).    A  perusal  of  the  text  of  these  pro- 
visions will   be  enough  to  notice  that  the 
appUcatlon  of  the  law  in  Puerto  Rico  had 
to  be  given.  In  a  substantial  manner,  a  pur- 
pose which  was  fundamentally  different  from 
that  of  Its  application  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  United    States   the   law   aimed   prl- 
marUy  at  creating  a  uniform  base,  a  common 
denominator,  on  which  the  structure  of  the 
wage  system  In  the  United  States  was  to  be 
built;    minimum   wages,   for  each   industry, 
would  be  dependent  on  the  system  of  collec- 
tive bargaining;   agreements  established  be- 
tween  the   industry,    developed    and    orga- 
nized, and  labor  unions,  also  developed  and 
organized.    There  was  no  intention  to  estab- 
lish, nor  was  It  possible  to  establish,  such 
a  uniform  base  in  Puerto  Rico.    It  was  not 
possible  to  establish  a  common  denominator 
which  could  afford  a  uniform  base  to  collec- 
tive bargaining.    To  some  industries  it  would 
nave  been  beyond  their  means;   to  others  it 
would  have  been  too  low.     Industrial  Com- 
mittees appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  have  to  determine  the  minimum  wage 
for  each  industry,  and,  as  a  criterion  to  fol- 
low In  the  fixing  of  minimum  wages  by  the 
Industrial  Committees,  there  was  estabUshed 
the  specific  rule   that  the   minimum   wage 
should  be  in  each  case  aa  high  as  the  In- 
austry  could  afford  to  pay  without  causing 
unemployment;   on  the  other  hand,  not  so 
low  that  It  might  give  undue  advantage  to 
*Dy  Puerto  Rican  industry   In   the  United 
States  market. 

"It  was  thus  admitted  that  the  raise  of 
»a?e8  beyond  certain  limits  might  cause  un- 
•oiployment  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  no  changes 
»«e  to  be  taken.  Between  the  wage  which 
™ght  paralyze  the  industrial  development 
m»  u^"°  Rico  and  the  wage  which,  wlth- 
taM.  v'°^  *»o  Wgh,  might  allow  for  the  es- 
aoilshment  and  the  existence  of  the  In- 
™»trles.  the  need  for  an  adjustment  was 
"omitted,  so  that  employment  opportimitiee 
w  iTierto  Rico  might  not  be  curtailed.  Con- 
P-ess  acknowledged  the  great  necessity  of 
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preserving  existing  Jobs  and  of  Increasing, 
insofar  as  possible,  employment  opportunities 
In  Puerto  Rico,  afflicted  as  It  was,  and  stUl 
Is,  by  serious  unemployment. 

"On  the  other  hand,  by  establishing  that 
salaries  to  be  paid  In  Puerto  Rico,  pursuant 
to  the  determinations  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
mittees, were  not  to  be  as  low  as  to  give  to 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  Industry  a  competitive 
advantage  In  the  United  States  market,  it 
legitimately  protected  the  employment  sta- 
bility of  the  United  States  worker. 

"It  Is  with  these  fundamental  criteria  that 
the  law  has  since  been  applied  to  Puerto 
Rico.  The  remarkable  Industrial  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  Puerto  Rico  during 
the  application  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  in  the  manner  described  above  consti- 
tutes proof  beyond  doubt  of  the  soundness 
of  the  determinations  of  Congress  In  its  Law 
of  June  26,  1940,  already  mentioned. 

"Modifications  to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  In  Its  Application  to  Puerto  Rico: 

"The  system  of  Industrial  Committees 
thenceforth  In  force  in  Puerto  Rico  for 
implementing  the  Federal  Minimum  Wage 
Act  has  been  the  subject  of  successive 
amendments,  in  an  attempt  to  perfect  It  In 
the  course  of  the  years.  By  virtue  of  such 
amendments  the  procedure  for  determining 
the  wages  Is  swUter  and  more  expeditious 
than  It  originally  was.  Revisions  occur  at 
Intervals  of  not  more  than  two  years. 

"An  amendment  in  1961  (Law  No.  87-30 
of  May  5,  1961)  altered  the  system  for  wage 
determination.  Congress  decreed  an  auto- 
matic Increase  of  15  and  10  percent  in  the 
minimum  wages  theretofore  paid  in  Puerto 
Rico  under  the  determinations  of  the  In- 
dustrial Committees. 

"The  supporters  of  this  deviation  from  the 
established  procedure   explained   that  auto- 
matic  increases  should   be  made  in   Puerto 
Rico  in  a  proportion  percentagewise,  to  the 
increases  made  by  law  to  the  uniform  mlni- 
vaxiia   wage   in  force   in   the   United   States 
Representatives  of  Puerto  Rico  at  that  time 
reasonably  argued  that  the  proposition  wae 
based  on  a  false  premise.     The  legal  mini- 
mum wage  Is  not  the  prevalant  wage  in  the 
United   States;    It   is   only   the   platform   on 
which  collective  bargaining  Is  mounted;  the 
prevailing  wages  in   the  United  States  are 
generally  higher,  sometimes  considerably  so, 
than  the  minimum  wages  prescribed  by  law.' 
Consequently,  an  increase  in  the  legal  mini- 
mum  wage   In   the   United   States   does   not 
automatically  bring  about  a  uniform  increase 
In  the  wages  paid  by  the  various  industries. 
The  mlnimimi  wage,  even  increased  by  law, 
generally   remains   below    prevailing   wages. 
Conversely,    the   automatic    increMe   of    the 
minimum  wage  in  Puerto  Rico  means  a  raise 
of  the  prevailing  wage,  because  there  Is.  in 
Puerto  Rico,   very   little   difference,   if   any, 
between  the  latter  and  the  legal  minimum! 
It  should   be  borne  in  mind  that  the  In- 
dustrial Committees  should,  in  the  determi- 
nation of  wages,  reach  the  maximum  wage 
level   which    industries   are   able   to   attain, 
without  causing  unemployment. 

"In  the  contraposition  of  the  proponents 
of  the  automatic  increase  on  a  percentage 
basis  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  Puerto  Rico  who  pointed  out  Its  un- 
reasonableness on  the  other,  a  compromise 
was  arrived  at  whereby,  even  though  auto- 
matic Increases  were  accepted  for  that  year, 
review  committees  would  be  appointed  in  all 
cases  where  the  affected  Industries  were  un- 
able to  pay  the  automatically  Increased  wages, 
whose  application  might  create  unemploy- 
ment. The  Review  Committees  were  au- 
thorized to  reduce  the  Increase  provided  by 
law  wherever  the  inability  of  the  industry 
to  pay  the  same  were  established. 

"This  system  Inverted  the  procedure  so  far 
followed.  Instead  of  having  the  Industrial 
Committees  determine  the  minimum  rates 
which  industries  would  have  to  pay,  the  Re- 


view Committees  might,  whenever  Industries 
should  be  unable  to  pay  the  minimum  rates 
established  by  the  law,  consequently  reduce 
the  amount  of  the  wages. 
"Experience  since  1961: 
"Five  years  have  lapsed  since  then,  and  ex- 
perience has  shown   how  right  were   those 
who  opposed  the  rigid  automatic   increases 
while    favoring   a   flexible   system.     Practice 
has  shown  how  necessary  it  was  to  maintain 
an  individualized  system  for  the  determina- 
tion of  wages  in  Puerto  Rico.     Ten  industries 
with  a  total   of  30  classifications  appealed 
from  the  first  Increase  of  15  per  cent,  and  the 
committees    on    appeals    recommended    in- 
creases lower  than  16  per  cent  for  26  of  these 
classifications.     Eight  industries  having  a  to- 
tal  of  24  classifications   appealed   from   the 
second  10  per  cent  raise.     In  this  case  the 
committees  recommended  raises  lower  than 
10  per  cent  for  22  classifications.     The  in- 
dustries so  affected  were  affording  employ- 
ment to  28,000  workers. 

"In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  is  difllcult 
to  understand  why  H.R.   13712,  disregarding 
the  data  offered  by  experience,  now  proposes, 
automatic  Increases  on  a  umform  percent- 
age basis,  inflexible  increases,  with  no  pos- 
sible  correction   in    the   event   of   economic 
inability  to  pay.     If  we  are  to  Judge  the 
future  by  the  past,  as  It  is  wise  to  do.  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  the  circvunstances  In 
1966  are  the  same  as  in  1961,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  possible  Justification  to  cast 
aside  the  Review  Committees.     By  so  doing, 
as  it  would  have  been  the  case  In  1961  if  the 
Review  Committees  had  not  been  created, 
H.R.    13712   threatens   the   existence   of   our 
industries;    it   threatens,    consequently     the 
working  opportunities  of  thousands  of  per- 
sons employed  In  the  affected  industries.    In 
the  face  of  these  facts,  which  make  the  meas- 
ure unnecessary,  erroneous,  unjustified  and 
dangerous,  the  urgency  of  modifying  its  pro- 
visions is  obvious,  so  that  the  principle  of 
flexibility  be  preserved  In  the  law,  that  it 
may  be  applied  reallsticallv,  with  due  pro- 
tection to  United  States  workers  by  exclud- 
ing undue  competition  on  the  part  of  the 
Puerto  Rloan  industries,  but  also  with  due 
regard  to  the  working  opportunities  in,  and 
the  economic  development  of,  Puerto  Rico. 

"Provisions  that  Extend  the  Federal  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  to  Cover  Industries  not 
Heretofore  Subject  to  Said  Act  in  Puerto 
Rico,  Including  Agriculture. 

"By  extending  the  coverage  of  the  Pair  La- 
bor Standards  Act,  minimum  wages  for  in- 
dustries heretofore  not  Included  in  Its  pro- 
vision, would  be  determined  through  the  In- 
dustrial Committees  procedure.  The  agri- 
cultural Industry  is  Included. 

"As  regards  new  industries,  agriculture  In- 
clusive, the  provisions  of  the  bill  to  apply  In 
the  United  States  are  directed  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  United  States  economy      Al- 
though, by  virtue  of  Its  federal  form  of  gov- 
ernment, the  Union  consists  of  60  different 
political  units,  the  truth  Is  that  the  United 
States  constitutes  a  geographical  unit  (with 
the  only  exception  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska) 
and,  undoubtedly,  an  economic  unit.     This 
is  the  outcome  of  a  long  and  well  known  his- 
torical development.    Consequentlv,  the  con- 
cept of  Interstate  commerce  has  been  pro- 
gressively changing  in  its  significance  and 
Interpretation.    The  commercial  and  indus- 
trial activities  do  not  evolve  in  separate  "state 
compartments.    Unir,ed  States  commerce  de- 
velops throughout  the  entire  Umted  States 
geographical  area.     At  present  it  is  difficult 
to  draw  a  line  between  what  is  interstate 
commerce  and  what  is  purely  internal  state 
conwnerce.     The  concept  of  interstate  com- 
merce has  been  in  practice  substituted  for 
one  of  national  internal  commerce. 

"Although  the  economic  development  of 
all  the  geographical  areas  of  the  Union  Is 
not  uniform,  the  differences  between  them 
are  not  extreme  and  it  Is  possible  to  find, 
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lot  tae  p-axpoee  ot  establishiug  a  national 
aiinmium  wage,  a  reasonable  common  de- 
nominator. U  is  only  m  a  limited  number 
of  caaes  that  minimum  wagee  might  be 
higher  than  the  wages  prevalent  In  a  given 
Industry  or  region. 

"Puer'.o  Rico  8  case  does  not  fit  In  this  pat- 
tern Neither  does  the  degree  of  develop- 
ment of  Puerto  Kico,  wh  >se  per  capita  In- 
come, in  spite  of  tne  progress  achieved  dur- 
ing the  last  few  yedrs,  continues  to  Qe  about 
half  the  per  capita  income  of  the  state  of  the 
Union  having  the  lowest  Income;  nor  the 
geographical  location  of  Puerto  Rico,  at  a 
distance  of  not  less  than  1.000  milee  from 
the  e.iatern  coast  of  the  United  States  and 
depending  for  Its  manufacture  on  raw 
material  transported  from  the  continent; 
nor  the  lack  of  raw  material  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes  i  except  certain  tropical  agricul- 
tural pr'KtuctsK  nor  its  population  denalty; 
nor  Its  high  percentage  of  unemployment, 
permit  tne  application  of  the  same  crlterl* 
to  regulate  the  Intercoastal  commerce  of 
Puerto  Rico  with  the  United  Slates,  and 
much  lees  to  consider  the  !o<ial  commerce  of 
Puerto  Rico  as  if  immersed  within  or 
wholly  Integrated  Into  the  US  nation*!  in- 
ternal commerce. 

•Wholesale  and  retail  trade  In  Puerto 
Rico  does  not  have  the  same  effect  on  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  m  the  United 
States,  as  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  of  a 
stale  has  on  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
jf  a  contiguous  or  neighboring  state.  The 
construction  Industry  In  Puerto  Rico  doee 
not  and  cannot  have  the  same  effect  on  the 
construction  industry  m  a  state  of  the 
Union,  as  that  of  a  contiguous  or  neighbor- 
ing state  In  the  Continent.  Laundries  in 
Pnerto  Rico  cannot  p>OB8lbly  conipete  with 
laundries  In  the  States  of  the  Union; 
laundries-  more  than  one  thousand  mllee 
apart  cannot  influence  each  other  from  an 
economic  point  of  view  Public  transporta- 
tion, restaurants,  hotels,  motels,  hospital! 
and  other  related  institutions,  and  gasoline 
service  stations,  are  activities  of  an  emi- 
nently local  character  m  Puerto  Rico  and 
must  operate  wlthl.n  and  in  harmony  with 
local  economic  conditions,  in  an  insular  area, 
not  m  accordance  with  continental  economic 
conditions.  The  highest  pjasibie  wage 
should  be  eetabilshed  for  the  sake  ot  the 
workers  but  the  element  of  competition  with 
the  salaries  of  the  workers  of  the  continent 
doee  not  exist.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  one  of  the  two  criteria  that  mtist  be 
fallowed  in  the  application  .^'f  the  law  in 
Puerto  Rico  under  the  formula  of  the  Indus- 
trial Committees  Is  that  the  wages  In  Puerto 
Rico  should  not  be  so  low  as  to  permit  the 
Industries  of  the  Island  to  unduly  compete 
on  the  market  of  the  United  States.  Such 
criterion  would  be  inapplicable  In  the  local 
non-agricultural  industries  nor  in  the  agri- 
culture of  Puerto  Rico, 

"Had  Pueruj  Rico  been  remiss  to  adop>t 
laws  for  the  protection  (jf  the  wag^s  of  Its 
workers,  ttie  provision  of  federal  protection 
by  federal  law  might  be  warranted  But 
Puerto  Rico  hiis  an  efflclei.t  Minimum  Wage 
Act  sunce  1941,  and  It  Is  a  fact  that  under 
this  s>-stern  wages  in  Puerto  Rico  have  con- 
siderably Increased  In  the  course  of  the  years. 
For  Instance  In  the  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries, from  36  cents  an  hour  In  1946,  to  91,26 
In  1965.  In  hotels,  frcim  36  cents  an  hour 
in  1950.  to  »1  26  In  1965;  In  laundries,  from 
35  cents  In  1850,  to  77  In  1964,  In  .•■estau rants, 
from  17  cents  In  1944,  to  77  in  1965,  In  whole- 
sale commerce,  from  59  cents  In  1950.  to  $1.34 
in  1963;  In  hospitals,  from  27  cents  in  1960 
to  88  cents  In  1965;  arid  in  the  construction 
Ind'istry,  from  49  cents  In  1950  to  $1.27  In 
!964  .\s  a  result,  the  distribution  of  Puerto 
Rlco'8  Income  has  notably  improved,  the 
proportion  for  wages  and  saJarle«  having  In- 
creased :rotn  56  5  "  in  1940  to  59,0%  In  1966. 
The  Minimum  Wage  Act  of  Puerto  Rico 
provides  that  in  the  determination  of  mini- 


mum wages  the  conditions  at  each  industry 
must  be  taken  Into  account.  Minimum 
wage*  should  be  determined  at  the  highest 
level  the  industry  Is  able  to  bear.  In  thU  re- 
spect nothing  new  Is  proposed  for  Puerto 
Rico  In  H.R.  13712  by  the  extension  of  cov- 
erage to  new  Industries  and  agriculture. 
However,  instead  of  the  Industrial  Comnnlt- 
tees  being  entirely  ccmipoeed  of  residents  of 
the  community  they  serve,  they  would  be 
largely  composed  of  residents  In  the  (Con- 
tinent, who  cannot  be  suppoeed  to  have  a 
greater  or  even  an  equal  knowledge  of  local 
oondlUons  as  residents  here  might  have. 
Another  difference  wotild  be  that  instead 
of  the  Industrial  committees  being  appointed 
by  the  Puerto  Rico  Mlnlmiun  Wage  Board, 
with  permanent  offices  In  Puerto  Rico,  they 
would  be  apypolnted  by  the  UJ3.  Secretary 
of  LAbor. 

"It  Is  difficult  to  understand  how  Industrial 
committees  thus  compoeed  can  be  more  ef- 
fective In  the  protection  of  the  worker's 
wages  and  emplojrment  •t&blllty  than  the 
Industrial  committees  formed  under  the 
Puerto  Rloan  law.  The  economic  conditions 
of  a  country  visited  for  the  first  time  cejinoit 
be  easily  understandable  In  a  short  period 
of  days  nor  by  those  who  have  never  lived 
In  that  community.  The  procedure  to  which 
employers  and  workers  In  Puerto  Rico  are 
used  would  be  substituted  for  others  with 
which  they  are  not  familiar.  Any  claim  or 
conaplalnt  would  have  In  each  case  to  wait 
\uitll  the  federally  appointed  oommltteee  are 
met  and  In  operation  In  Puerto  Rico,  or  else 
addressed  to  Washington.  At  present,  em- 
ployers and  workers  have  continuous  access 
to  the  Puerto  Rico  Minimum  Wage  Commit- 
tee, with  Its  permanent  office  In  Puerto  Rico. 

"Although  the  teaching  of  English  Is  com- 
pulsory In  the  schools  of  Puerto  Rlco  and  a 
considerable  percentage  of  our  population  Is 
knowledgeable  In  said  language,  Spanish  Is 
the  community  language  of  Puerto  Rlco  for 
the  same  historical  reasons  that  English  la 
the  community  language  of  the  United 
States.  Proceedings  before  the  Puerto  Rlco 
Minimum  Wage  Board  are  conducted  In 
Si>anl8h.  The  employers  and  workers  of 
Puerto  Rlco  not  proficient  In  the  English 
language  would  meet  difficulties  which  they 
do  not  have  today  In  their  relationship  with 
an  official  orgamzatlon  In  charge  of  matters 
of  such  Importance  to  them  as  the  fixing  of 
minimum  wages.  This  would  esp>eclaUy  ap- 
ply in  the  case  of  agriculture;  It  would  affect 
In  a  large  measin-e  our  rural  population. 

"With  regard  to  agriculture  It  should  be 
particularly  pointed  out  how  undesirable  and 
unfruitful  woxild  be  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  Our  main  agricul- 
tural cc«nmodlty  Is  sugar.  The  wages  the 
cane  sugar  grower  can  pay  must  bear  rela- 
tion with  the  price  at  which  Puerto  Rlcan 
sugar  Is  sold  In  the  tlnlted  States.  The 
United  States  sugar  market  Is  controlled  by 
a  quota  system.  The  price  at  which  sugar 
Is  sold  Is  not  fixed  through  free  competition. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States  has  in  his  hands  the  mechanisms  to 
control  sugar  prices  In  the  continental 
market.  Puerto  Rlco  has  no  means  whatso- 
ever to  influence  the  price  at  which  sugar  Is 
sold.  The  wages  that  can  be  paid  in  Puerto 
Rlco  In  svigar  cane  cultivation  dei>end  on  the 
price  of  sugar  on  the  United  States  market. 
It  cannot  be  higher  than  what  that  price 
allows.  On  the  other  hand,  to  pay  wages 
lower  than  what  economic  conditions  would 
permit,  would  not  mean  In  any  wise  a  com- 
petitive advantage.  In  the  market  of  the 
United  States,  for  sugar  produced  In  Puerto 
Rlco.  If  Puerto  Rlco  sold  Its  sugar  at  a  price 
lower  than  the  prevailing  price  In  the  United 
States.  It  would  not  therefore  sell  more  sugar, 
In  unfair  competition  with  sugar  produced  In 
the  United  States,  since  the  quantity  of 
sugar  that  Puerto  Rlco  can  sell  Is  limited  to 
a  quota.  The  criteria  that  the  industrial 
committees    would    have    to    follow    In    the 


determination  of  wages,  according  to  law, 
would  hence  be  Inapplicable  In  the  case  of 
sugar  cane. 

"Coffee  Is  another  of  the  farm  products  of 
Puerto  Rlco.  Coffee  produced  In  Puerto 
Rlco  Is  almost  all  locally  consumed.  Save 
In  the  State  of  Hawaii,  no  coffee  Is  produced 
in  the  United  States.  There  Is  no  competi- 
tion between  Puerto  Rlcan  and  Hawaiian 
coffee.  Puerto  Rico's  coffee  Is  sold  on  the 
United  States  market  only  In  those  years  In 
which  the  crop  exceeds  local  consumption. 
It  does  not  compete  there  with  coffee  pro- 
duced m  the  United  States,  but  with  coffee 
Imported  from  foreign  countries,  duty  free. 

"It  Is  evident  that  the  fixing  of  wages  in 
Puerto  Rlco  In  these  two  Items  of  our  agri- 
culture is  a  matter  that  must  be  governed 
by  the  local  situation,  or  by  clrcimistances, 
as  In  the  case  of  sugar,  which  are  already 
predetermined  by  Congressional  law.  The 
intervention  of  federally  appointed  Industrial 
committees  In  the  fixing  of  wages  In  sugar 
cane  and  coffee,  taken  care  of  as  it  Is  by  local 
law,  does  not  respond  to  any  practical 
necessity. 

"In  so  far  as  the  law  Is  applicable  to  the 
tropical  food  crops  of  Puerto  Rlco,  which  In 
their  largest  part  are  locally  consumed.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  situation  would  stlU  be  the 
more  preposterous. 

"The  law  Includes  all  farmers  who  have 
employed  during  the  preceding  year  500  man- 
days  In  any  quarter.  A  man-day,  as  defined 
In  the  bill.  Is  any  man  working  any  part  of 
the  day.  Excluded  from  the  computation  are 
only  the  Immediate  relatives  of  the  farmer 
aind  those  workers  who,  besides  meeting  other 
requirements,  have  not  performed  farm  tasks 
for  a  period  of  13  weeks  during  the  preceding 
year.  This  last  exception  has  very  little  ap- 
plication in  Puerto  Rlco,  where  we  have  a 
rural  population  of  55.8  per  cent  of  our  In- 
habitants, a  rural  population  whose  liveli- 
hood Is,  almost  exclusively,  farming.  It 
would  seem  quite  odd  to  find  a  rural  worker 
In  Puerto  Rlco  who  Is  not  custc«narUy  an 
agricultural  laborer.  Because  of  the  com- 
plexity of  computations,  many  difficulties 
would  be  encountered  to  determine  which 
farmers  would  be  subject  to  the  law  and 
which  would  not,  particularly  In  the  case 
of  small  farmers.  This  would  bring  about 
unnecessary  anguish  and  worry,  besides 
Issues  of  a  legal  nature. 

"Finally,  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  from  the  standpoint  of  sound  gov- 
ernment principles,  the  best  law  Is  the 
simplest  law,  the  most  easily  understandable 
to  the  citizen;  ttie  best  government  is  that 
which  is  closest  to  the  citizen.  The  extension 
to  local  Industry  and,  above  all,  to  agricul- 
ture, of  the  federal  minimum  wage  law,  a 
law  of  difficult  interpretation  aind  execution 
and  with  Its  application  entrusted  to  officials 
who,  at  least  to  a  large  extent,  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  community — Instead  of  a  law 
known  for  many  years.  Implemented  by  offi- 
cials conversant  with  the  living  conditions  of 
the  community,  who  are  a  part  of  that  com- 
munity, and  who  are  to  answer  from  day  to 
day  to  the  opinion  of  their  fellow  citizens— 
certainly  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  govern- 
mental principles  under  which  Puerto  Rlco 
lives. 

"Clearly,  a  provision  of  this  nature  would 
depart  from,  and  would  constitute  a  setback 
In,  the  trajectory  heretofore  followed  In  the 
development  of  the  relationships  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rlco." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  West  Brooklyn 
Independent  Democrats,  of  Brooklyn.  N.Y., 
favoring  the  discontinuance  of  the  bombing 
In  North  Vietnam,  and  to  recognize  the 
NLP  as  an  Independent  negotiating  body  In 
Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Order  of  Lafayette.  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  relating  to  the  Freedom  Academy, 
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NATO,  and  so  forth;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  3361.  A    bill    for    the   relief  of   Oyorgy 
Sebok;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  PULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments: 

S.  2463.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  to  the  acceptance  of  certain  gifts 
and  decorations  from  foreign  governments, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1160) . 


PRINTING  OF  STUDY  ENTITLED 
•POLICY  PLANNING  FOR  AERO- 
NAUTICAL RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT"—REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  re- 
ported the  following  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  260) ;  which,  under  the  rule,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

Resolved,  That  the  study  entitled  "Policy 
Planning  for  Aeronautical  Research  and 
Development,"  prepared  for  the  use  of 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  shall  be  printed  with  Illustrations 
as  a  Senate  doctmient,  and  that  there  be 
printed  four  thousand  additional  copies  of 
luch  document  for  the  use  of  that  com- 
mittee. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  McCLELLAN : 

S.  3353.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  three  paintings  to  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  In  trust  for  the  Weimar  Museima; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  METCALP: 

S.  3354.  A    bill   to   amend   the   law  estab- 
lishing the  revolving  fund  for  expert  assist- 
ance loans   to  Indian  tribes;   to  the   Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

8,3355.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Miguel 
Ramon  Calzadllla;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BASS: 

S.  3356,  A  bin  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1965  to  prohibit  certain  fees 
being  charged  In  connection  with  projects 
for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

S,  3357.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  In  order  to  give  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  certain  additional  author- 
ity to  Improve  service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

8,3358.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Theodora 
Toya  (Lambrlnl)  Bezates;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Harris)  : 

8.3366.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Ottawa  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa In  docket  No.  303  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3360.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dlsposl- 
Uon  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  of 
mdlans.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
nilttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mowronxt  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
'"Oder  separate  headings.) 


RESOLUTION 
PRINTING     OP     STUDY     ENTITLED 
"POLICY    PLANNING    FOR    AERO- 
NAUTICAL   RESEARCH    AND    DE- 
VELOPMENT" 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  re- 
ported an  original  resolution  'S.  Res. 
260)  to  print  a  study  entitled  "Policy 
Planning  for  Aeronautical  Research  and 
Development,"  which,  under  the  rule, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Adinlnistration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS  APPROPRI- 
ATED TO  PAY  A  JUDGMENT  IN 
FAVOR  OF  THE  OTTAWA  TRIBE 
OF  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  myself  and  my  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Oklsdioma  [Mr. 
Harris],  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  Ottawa  Tribe 
of  Oklahoma  in  docket  No.  303  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  description  of 
the  bill  prepared  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  a  document 
showing  the  distribution  of  the  funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  de- 
scription and  document  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3359)  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Ottawa  Tribe 
of  Oklahoma  in  docket  No.  303  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Harris), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  smd 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  description  and  document  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Monroney  are  as  follows: 
U.S.  Department  or  the  Ii^trior, 

OmcE  or  the  Secretart, 
Washington,  D.C..  ApHl  12,  1966. 

Hon.    HtTBERT    H.    HnMPHKET, 

President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENr:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  "To  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  ftmds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment m  favor  of  the  Ottawa  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa In  docket  No.  303  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  considera- 
tion and  that  It  be  enacted. 

On  February  11,  1965,  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Issued  an  Amended  Final  Award 
granting  the  Ottawa  Tribe  •368,039.55,  with 
Interest  at  4  piercent  per  annum  from  March 
23,  1934,  on  $30,603.84  of  luutccounted  trust 


land  funds.  The  initial  stim  of  $30,603.94 
together  with  the  Interest  thereon  to  March 
22,  1934,  has  already  been  Incorporated  in 
the  final  award.  The  recovery  represents 
additional  payment  for  Ottawa  lands  in  Kan- 
sas ceded  under  the  treaties  of  June  24,  1862 
(12  Stat.  1237),  and  February  23,  1867  (16 
Stat,  513,  617^ ,  and  for  other  Items  such  as 
unaccounted  treaty  funds  and  expenses  of 
a  commission  established  to  mediate  a  set- 
tlement between  the  United  States  and  the 
Ottawa  Tribe  for  unsold  lands  and  assets 
arising  from  the  sale  of  school  lands.  These 
funds  were  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  April 
30.  1965  (79  Stat.  81),  and  are  on  depiislt 
In  the  United  States  Treasury  dravinng  In- 
terest at  4  percent  per  annum. 

At  the  time  of  first  European  contact  the 
Ottawas  were  located  on  Manttoulln  Island 
and  along  the  shores  of  Georgian  Bay  In  what 
Is  now  southern  Ontario,  In  the  late  1640's, 
however,  the  Iroquois  pushed  them  Into  the 
area  around  Green  Bay.  Wisconsin.  Subse- 
quently, segments  of  the  tribe  rettxrned  to 
their  earlier  home  while  others  settled  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  L«ke  Michigan,  some 
moving  as  far  west  as  southern  Wisconsin 
and  northeastern  Illinois,  and  along  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Eric  Into  Ohio  and 
parts  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1831  three  bands 
of  Ottawas  In  Ohio.  Blanchard's  Fork, 
Oquanoxa's  Village  and  Roche  de  Boeuf. 
ceded  their  lands  to  the  United  States  and 
were  granted  a  reservation  In  what  Is  now 
the  State  of  Kansas.  They  arrived  there  In 
1836  but  later,  under  pressure  for  the  open- 
ing and  sale  of  Indian  lands,  the  Ottawas  of 
Kansas,  now  also  known  at  the  Ottawas  of 
Blanchard's  Fork  and  Roche  de  Boeuf.  con- 
cluded the  1862  and  1867  treaties  whereby 
they  sold  their  lands  In  Kansas  and  pur- 
chased a  tract  In  what  Is  now  Oklahoma. 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission  has  stated 
that  the  Ottawa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  com- 
prises and  represents  those  brands  of  Ottawa 
Indians  parties  to  the  above-mentioned 
treaties.  Although  Federal  supervision  over 
the  Oklahoma  Ottawas  was  terminated  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  of  August  3,  1956  (70  Stat. 
963),  to  be  effective  three  years  later,  the 
termination  Act  provided  that  nothing  In  Jt 
would  affect  claims  prevlotisly  filed  against 
the  United  States.  The  Ottawa  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma  had  been  organized  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Oklahoma  Welfare  Act  of  June 
26,  1936  (49  Stat.  1967),  and  its  Constitu- 
tion was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  October  10,  1938.  A  Final  Roll. 
prepared  pursuant  to  the  1966  Act  and  list- 
ing 630  individuals  was  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  on  August  13,  1959. 

The  proposed  bill  provides  for  a  per  capita 
distribution  of  this  award  to  those  persons 
whose  names  appear  on  the  Ottawa  terminal 
roll,  and  their  heirs  and  legatees,  and  gives 
the  Secretary  authority  to  develop  procedures 
for  the  disposition  of  the  sharus  of  minors 
or  persons  under  a  legal  disability.  Since  the 
relationship  between  the  Ottawa  Tribe  and 
the  United  States  has  been  terminated,  the 
proposed  bill  does  not  provide  for  program- 
ming of  the  Judgment  funds. 

As  there  are  several  claims  pending  before 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  in  which  the 
Ottawa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  might  have  an 
Interest,  the  proposed  bill  provides  that  in 
the  event  the  sums  of  money  reserved  by  the 
Secretary  to  pay  the  distribution  costs  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  actually  neceesary,  such 
funds  shall  remain  to  the  credit  of  the  tribe 
to  be  disposed  of  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary, 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  us 
that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation 
of  this  draft  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Hasrt  R,  Anderson, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Ottatoa   (docket  No.  303)    judgment  fund 
[Balance  as  of  October  19.  19651 

Net  Award— 1  ■1X7098  Awards  of 
Indian  Claims  Commission. 
Ottawa  Tribe   of  Oklahoma..  $406.  166.  19 

Attorney's  fees 40,585.24 

Attorney's    expenses     (none    to 

date) 

Iiiierest  as  of  June  30.  1965 

Interest  and  Accruals  on  In- 
terest - 14^7598  Awards  of 
Indian  CltUmj  Commission 2,087.68 

Balance     as     of     October 

19,1965 367.688.63 


DISPOSrilON  OF  FUNDS  APPROPRI- 
ATED TO  PAY  A  JUDGMENT  IN 
FAVOR  OP  CHICKASAW  NATION 
OF  INDIANS 

Mr,  MONRONEY  Mr.  President,  the 
second  bill  which  I  wish  to  Introduce,  in 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
junijr  Ser.aDor  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris;,  provides  for  the  disposition  of 
funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  Chicka-saw  Nation  of  In- 
dians, and  for  other  puiTx>&e>, 

In  connection  therewith.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  ttfts  point  a  description  of  the 
bill  as  prepared  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  a  document 
showing  the  disposition  of  the  funds  in 
that  case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  de- 
scription and  document  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3360'  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Chickasaw 
Nation  of  Indians,  anci  for  other  pur- 
pose.s,  introduced  by  Mr.  Monronky  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Harris-,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
.Affairs, 

Tlie   description  and  document  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Monroney  are  as  follows: 
U.S.  Department 

OP  THE  I>rrEliiOB. 
Otfice  or  THE  Sbcrttart, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  12, 1968. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrkt, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Wash  xngton.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  President;  Enclosed  Is  a,  draft  of 
a  proposetl  bill  "To  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  of 
Indians,  and  for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  blU  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration 
and  that  it  be  enacted. 

Funds  were  appropriated  by  the  Act  of 
M.irch  31,  1961  i  75  Stat  2400).  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment of  8190.934  79  recovered  by  the  Chicka- 
saw Nation  In  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  No.  269.  The  Judgment  was  for  In- 
adequate consideration  for  one  quarter  In- 
terest m  26C  435  13  acres  of  land  In  Oklahoma 
allotted  to  the  Choctaw  Freedmen  by  agree- 
ment of  March  21.  1902  i  32  Stat.  641).  sup- 
plemental to  the  Atoka"  Agreement  of  April 
23.  1897  i30  Slat.  495).  These  Judgment 
funds  are  credited  to  the  account  of  this 
group  and  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per- 
cent piT  annum 

The  Chlckasaws  were  closely  associated, 
territorlallv,  histortrally.  and  culturally, 
with  the  Choctaws.  At  the  time  of  the  first 
European  contact,  the  Chlckasaws  were  liv- 


ing In  what  Is  now  northwestern  Mississippi, 
northwestern  Alabama,  and  western  Tennes- 
see. They  parted  with  these  lands  by  trea- 
ties made  in  1805.  1816,  1818,  and  1832,  but 
actual  migration  to  their  new  home.  In  what 
Is  now  Oklahoma,  did  not  begin  untU  1837 
and  extended  to  1847. 

Since  provision  for  a  place  of  resettlement 
was  overlooked  In  earlier  treaties  with  the 
Chlckasaws.  It  was  necessary  to  enter  Into 
agreement  with  the  Choctaws  under  which 
a  portion  of  their  land  was  used  for  the 
Chickasaw  i>eople.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
total  land  area  set  aside  for  the  Choctaws 
was  allocated  for  this  purpose.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  two  tribes  have  been  closely  re- 
lated and  continue  to  share  In  unallotted 
tribal  property  and  In  money  derived  from 
the  sale  of  tribal  lands. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  ClvU  War  the 
Chlckasaws  signed  a  treaty  with  the  Con- 
federacy. As  a  result  of  this  alliance,  their 
former  lands  were  subdivided  and  opened  to 
settlement  by  other  Indian  tribes.  Part  of 
the  land  which  they  held  Jointly  with  the 
Choctaws  was  later  allotted  to  the  Choctaw 
Freedmen.  This  award  arises  out  of  a  claim 
for  Inadequate  compensation  to  the  Chicka- 
saw Indians  In  connection  with  these  al- 
lotted lands. 

The  1866  "reconstruction"  treaty  signed  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Chlckasaws  and 
Choctaws  re-established  the  governments  of 
both  Indian  nations.  A  new  constitution  was 
adopted  by  the  Chickasaw  Nation  and  tribal 
government  under  a  Governor  and  council 
continued  until  the  conclusion  of  the  Dawes 
Agreements  of  the  1890's  which  were  ratified 
by  the  Act  of  April  26,  1906.  After  that  the 
Governor  was  allowed  to  continue  In  office 
during  his  lifetime  but  with  the  provision 
that  the  President  could  remove  him  for 
failure  to  perform  his  duties  and  would  have 
the  authority  to  appoint  a  successor  In  case 
of  death  or  removal.  The  council  was  dis- 
continued. The  system  of  an  appointed 
Governor  has  continued  to  the  present  time. 
The  Dawes  Agreements  also  provided  for  the 
allotment  of  the  tribal  lands  In  severalty. 

The  Chickasaw  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Okla- 
homa Is  today  located  In  those  counties  which 
until  statehood  were  recognized  as  the  terri- 
tory of  the  "Chickasaw  Nation."  The  Tribe 
should  be  regarded  as  the  successor  of  the 
"Chickasaw  Nation."  The  group  has  no 
written  constitution  and  no  formal  organiza- 
tion, but  still  maintains  a  Governor.  The 
Tribe  maintains  no  business  enterprises  or 
activities.  Tribal  funds  In  the  U.S.  Treasury 
are  allocated  each  year  for  expenses  of  the 
Governor. 

A  tribal  roll,  totaling  6.304,  was  com- 
pleted and  made  final  as  of  March  4,  1907. 

The  net  amount  of  the  Judgment,  plus  ac- 
crued Interest  to  September  30,  1966,  Is 
$200,802.75.  The  other  funds  of  the  Tribe 
on  deposit  In  the  U.S.  Treasury  (consisting 
almost  entirely  of  the  proceeds  of  lands  and 
Interest  thereon)  amount  to  •148.825.80, 
making  a  total  of  $349,628.55.  This  amount 
Is  too  small  to  distribute  per  capita,  con- 
sidering administrative  costs.  It  would 
amount  to  something  less  than  $53  per  share, 
and  much  less  than  that  in  the  case  of  heirs. 

The  proposed  bill  therefore  provides  that 
the  funds  on  deposit  In  the  U.S.  Treasury 
to  the  credit  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  as 
beneficiaries  of  this  award,  and  all  other 
funds.  Including  Interest,  on  deposit  In  the 
US.  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Chickasaw 
Nation,  may  be  advanced  or  expended  for  any 
purpose  authorized  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  A  similar  provision 
was  contained  In  the  Act  of  October  9,  1962 
(76  Stat.  776) ,  relating  to  the  Cherofcee  Judg- 
ment. Under  that  Act  approximately 
$267,000  of  the  Judgment  reverted  to  the 
Tribe  subject  to  expenditure  for  purposes 
authorized  by  the  Principal  Chief  and  ap- 
proved  by   the   Secretary.     The    Chickasaw 


Nation  is  considering  ways  to  utilize  a  por- 
tlon  of  these  funds  for  tribal  enterprises 
and  other  program  activities. 

The   Bureau   of   the   Budget   has  advised 
that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation 
of  this  draft  bill  from  the  sttmdpolnt  of  the 
Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ELabrt  R.  Andkeson, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Enclos  tires. 

Award  of  Indian  Claims  Commission, 
Chickasaw  Nation,  Docket  269 
These  funds  are  on  deposit  In  the  United 
States   Treasury   and   draw   interest   at  the 
rate  of  4  percent  per  annum. 
Net  Award  (14X7496,  Awards  of 
Indian    Claims    Commission, 

Chickasaw  Nation) $190,934.78 

Less:  Attorney  fees -19,093.47 


Balance  of  Judgment  fund  prin- 
cipal      171,841.31 

Interest  accrued  as  of  September 
30,  1965  (14X7995,  Interest 
and  accruals  on  Interest, 
awards  of  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission, Chickasaw  Nation)  -.      28,961.44 


Total      judgment      fund, 

principal  plus  Interest.     200.802.75 

BAU^NCES  IN  ALL  OTHER  ACCOUNTS  ON  DKPOSn 
IN  U.S.  TREASURY  TO  CREDIT  OF  THE  CHICKA- 
SAW   NATION 

Proceeds    of    Lands,    etc..    Five 

Civilized  Tribes   (Chickasaw) 

(14X7149) $145,901.69 

Interest    (14X7649,   Interest   on 

Proceeds  of  Lands,  etc.,  Five 

Civilized  Tribes,  Chickasaw).  2,898.21 
Proceeds    of    Labor,    Chickasaw 

Indians     (unallotted     lands) 

(14X7212) 26.00 

Interest    (14X7712,   Interest   on 

Proceeds  of  Labor,  Chickasaw 

Indians,  unallotted  lands) — 

Total    Balances   of   other 

accounts -     148,825,80 


Grand  Total  of  all  funds 
on  deposit  In  U.S. 
Treasury  to  credit  of 
the  Chickasaw  Nation.     349,628.55 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR   OF  BILL 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill,  S.  3107, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  national  water  resource  problems 
and  programs,  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  name  of  Senator  Quentin  N,  Bitrdick 
of  North  Dakota  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 

BILLS 
Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  for  the  following  bills: 
Authority  of  May  3,  1966: 
S.  3302.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 10.  1949,  entitled  "An  Act  to  assist  State* 
In  collecting  sales  and  use  taxes  on  ciga- 
rettes", so  as  to  control  all  types  of  Uleg&' 
transportation  of  cigarettes:  Mr.  Case. 
Authority  of  May  9,  1986: 
8.  3325.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  "°^' 
ary  28.  1947,  as  amended,  to  authorize  uu 
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secretary    of    Ajgrlculture    to    cooperate    in          Mr.      MORSE.     Mr.      President       the  Inspection  stickers  purchased  (serl- 

Krewworm  eradication  in  Mexico:   Mr.  Hat-  Comptroller  General  complied  with  my  ^Hy     numbered     from     1     to 

""""Autoori^Tf  May  10   1966-  ''^^uest.    The  General  Accounting  Office  197.000)..... isroOQ 

S.3332.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  \^Zl^^^^^  ^^^  matter  and  on  May  4.  infin^ction  Ktirk^™-                         "         ^ 

Service  Act  to  provide  special  assistance  for  1966,  sent  me  a  report  of  its  investigation.  i^specuon  sucsers. 

the  improvement  of  laboratory  animal  fa-  I  ask  unanimous  Consent  that  the  report  ^^l^^^ed  for  vehicles  Inspected  and 

duties,  and  to  otherwise  assure  humane  care  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  r  ^PP"*^^ ^^'  ^l 

and  treaunent  of  laboratory  animals:   Mr.         There  being  no  objection,  the  report     Srd^  ^^Si^ IM 

AixoTT.  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Mas-  was  orrtprpri  tn  ho  nHr.tx.H  inVv,,:.  i3^^^=«       wecoraea  as  canceiea 104 

«chusetts,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr.  ri^X^I^'^  ^°  ^^  """^^'^  ^"  ^^^  RECORD,      Recorded  as  missing 8 

MclNTTRE,  Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mt.  Mobse,  Mt.  Nel-  ^  lOUOWS.  Qo.  hand  at  January  31,  1966 1,  316 

SON,  Mrs.    NEtiBERGEH,   Mr.   PXLL,   Mr.   Ran-  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  • 

BOLPH,  and  Mr.  Yarboroooh.  States,  Total 19«,  061 

Washington,  B.C.,  May  4, 1966.  =^=" 

^——^•^'^—^—  Hon.  Wayne  Morse,  Inspection      stickers      unaccounted 

ADDRESSES,      EDITORIALS,      ARTI-  ^■■^-  Senate,  for 19 

CLES,     ETC..     PRINTED     IN     THE  ^'i^^^yJ^^lJifi,^         r,  ,             .         ...  The  controls  over  motor  vehicle  inspection 

HoroH     fn   ho   r.rir>f£»r>    In    +V.      D  '^  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  of  the 

oraerea,    w    ae   pnntea   in   me   KECORD,  District  of  Columbia  Government.  controls    over    motor    vehicle    inspection 

as  follows:  in  accordance  with  your  request,  we  have  stickers 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH:  reviewed  the  controls  of  the  Department  of  The    Department    of    Motor    Vehicle*    In- 

Excerpts  from   his   remarks   and   excerpt*  Motor  Vehicles  over  motor  vehicle  Inspection  spects  motor  vehicles  at  two  ofDclal  Inspec- 

from  speech  by  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  stickers.    On  March  30,  1966.  representatives  tlon   stations   and   at  the  yards   of  several 

LeRoy  Collins  at  Salute  to  Industry  limch-  of  our  OfBce  Informed  Mr.  Richard  Judd,  Staff  commercial  operators  of  large  motor  vehicle 

eon,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  May  14,  1966.  Member,  Senate  Committee  on  the  District  fleets.    A  serial  numbered  Inspection  sticker 

^__^^^^____^  of  Columbia,  that  our  review  did  not  sustain  is  affixed  to  the  windshield  of  each   motor 

the  allegation  that  certain  new  and  used  car  vehicle  that  is  inspected  and  approved  and 

REPORT  OF  GAO  ON  AUTOMOBILE  dealers  In  the  District  of  Columbia  may  be  shows  when   the  vehicle  Is  required  to  be 

INSPECTION  ACTrVTTIES  obtaining  motor  vehicle  Inspection  stickers  relnspected. 

,,r^r,oT.      ,,         ^       ..     .  and  affixing  them  to  cars  sold  Without  pre-  The  chief  motor  vehicle  inspector  Issues 

Mr.      MORSE.     Mr.      President,      on  seating  the  cars  to  the  Department  of  Motor  the  inspection  stickers,  usually  on  a  monthly 

February     2,     1966.     I     wrote     a    letter  Vehicles  inspection  stations  for  Inspection,  basis,  to  the  supervisors  of  the  two  Inspec- 

to   the    Honorable    Frank    H.    Weitzel,  V^^^  informed  Mr.  Judd  also  that  our  re-  tlon  stations.    The  station  supervisors  issue 

Assistant       Comptroller       General       of  I^^^  indicated  the  need  for  improved  proce-  the  inspection  stickers  on  a  dally  basis  to 

the     United     States      reauestin^     that  T  ,°  7f^^T*  certain  weaknesses  in  the  the  station  lane  Inspectors.     A  dally  Inspec- 

tSe    de^Sal     XSntiiJ    Office      S  r;'?h7m?tor''?eS"L°^^^^^^^^  tlon   lane   report   Is^^repared   sho^uTS^e 

Mn  nnsQihip  irrwrnio vifi^  (n   fhl  «„f^  t             !.  '^°^°^ ,  y^^hicie  Inspection  stickers,  number  of  vehicles  Inspected  and  approved 

Sir?ncnf  .Hof      H    H         .^t  ^^'  ^.^^^^^^^dance  with  the  arrangement  with  Mr.  and  the  serial  numbers  ^the  stickers  affixed 

mobile  mspection  activities  of  the  Dis-  Judd.  we  are  transmitting  herewith  a  copy  of  to  the  vehicles.     The  dallv  lane  reports    to- 

trlct  of  Columbia  Department  of  Motor  o"""  letter  bringing  these  weaknesses  and  the  gether  with  the  unused  stickers  and  an  In- 

Vehicles.     I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  changes  which  we  believe  are  necessary  for  spectlon   record   card   for   each    vehicle   In- 

there  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re-  l^^  ^    !?^  ?  t^  effective  to  the  attention  of  spected  and   approved,   are  transmitted   to 

marks  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Comp-  m!t^P?nf^rni,fmw«       Commissioners  of  the  the  sutlon  super^-lsors  who  summarize  the 

troUer  General  on  February  2,  1966.  sincerei^ours  '^*"^'  '*''*  ""^^  ^""^  ^  ^^"^  ^^^°''  '■*'P°" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  f^ank  h  Wettzel  v.^i*"^.  ^  *°'^'"'l««i  *»  ^he  chief  motor  ve- 

..ordered  u,  be  printed  in  the  R.co.i,.  ..J.««  Co^p^o'C 5.S^,  .n.  ^^^SlZ^r.',  'TZo^US:;:  Z 

as  follows.  United  states.  spectlon  activities. 

Hon.  PR.NK  H.  WEITZEL    '^""'"  ''  ''''■  ^'''"""                —  ,   7^^  Inspection  recoTd  cards  show  certain 

comptroller  General   of  the   United   States,  U.S.  Gunei^.l  Accountxno  Oppice.  ?c?X,?theXS  of  r^ui^Tl^n^^Jhe^^'i^' 

General    Accounting    Office,     Washing-  Washington,  D.C.,  May  2.  1966.  ISlon^^n^b'^r^VnTthrie^rial'^V^^^^ 

DEAR  MR,  We^el:  I  have  received  certain  ^re^S'^old'T^missioners   of   the  ^AT'^ns^^^'Tr'JS"^' iZ'TiZltT^y 

iLllegations  relating  to  possible  irregularities  District  of  Columbia  pn  i^.n^T^l  o^  fh!  I^t^  Jl  L  Initiated   by 

m  the  inspection   actlvlUes  of  the'  Depart-  Dear  Mr.  Tobriner:  "^e  General  Account-  ??e  Ts?ect.on    lane     and    the    card    movS 

ment  of  Motor  Vehicles   of   the  District  of  Ing  Office  has  reviewed  the  controls  of  the  afong  the  lane  Jlth  the  vehicle  and  at  each 

Columbia  Government.     The  Information  I  Department   of   Motor   Vehicles,   District   of  ii^s^tlon  point  Is  nunchldbv  th^^^ 

s.s.*m.-.r;rcssrns  s- ""- "°-' ""-  '*™-  »■  rrHlFr ''r '-F 

out  nrBcontir.™ »!,» -„-   4.    »i,    i-.        /       .J\  '"""•  tlou  laue.  an  Inspector  affixes  an  Inspection 

Sl^r  VphV^^  ^          ..*°  "1*  °*P"''."*'''V^  ^^    reviewed    the    District    of    Columbia  sticker   to   each   approved    vehicle   and    re- 

S^ctlon            I'^^Pectlon  test  stauons  for  Motor  Vehicle   laws  and  Inspection  regula-  cords  the  serial  number  of  the  sticker  on  the 

Fcv-uoii.  tlons  and  the  accountability  records  for  reg-  insoectlon   record    card      In    the   nme    nf   a. 

I  would  appreciate  your  having  members  ular  motor  vehicle  Inspection  stickers.     We  vehicle   tL^dld    not   m^t   Si  insoectlon 

SlH^^^r-T-r— •  =- ^' "  "^'  ■"^"°° """" '"  — ™  -  --  iS-i"'-  '"■ 

m^?»h^®t''^  '^"  ^''^^  "°'  ^^^"^  offlcally      stickers  showed  that  they  did  not  evidence  a      ImSou    Sons    are    fo^afded  ^    t^« 

SeTth  Xirtmenf  olToLrVemcirs     r'^''''^  ^'^T''^  '°'  '"  ^.^1^"^^"  ^^  *"^*     ^"^-^-^  Of  thrre^d  TuJn'L^'^^t 
m.r  >./     .     "^Pa'^'^inent  of  Motor  Vehicles     improved  procedures  are  needed  to  overcome      insoectlon  station  No   2  for  rA/-/^rrtin<»  ir,  tiT- 

^»\^Z'  li^Propsriy  delegated  to  the  deal-  certain  control  v^eaknesses.    However,  on  the  Sr  ^ntr^  IM^Ir'  JZ  ^r^^.V^l 

««  Its  inspection  responsibilities.  basis  of  the  procurement  records  showing  the  f '     flL^  I?^  r!f/r!nnf  TnH^lf  ^\T     , 

thiL    n  ^^^"*  y°"'  investigation  bears  out  number  of  ihspectlon  stickers  purchased  for  ^"    ^^*"*    ^°JL  '^«^ff«'^<'«    '^'^    Informational 

Sese  allegations,  I  would  appreciate  recelv-  use  during  the  period  from  April  1    1966    to  P"'"?^"'-     ^e   «tlcker   control    ledger   list. 

Of  tt  '^^'^''^  describing  the  nature  and  extent  February  28,  1966;  the  dally  Inspection  sta-  *"  Inspection  stickers  procured  for  an  In- 

_J^ine  deficiencies  and  Irregularities  In  the  tlon  reports  showing  the  number  of  motor  spectlon  year  by  serial  number  and  provldet 

nments    vehicle    inspection    actlvlUes.  vehicles  Inspected  and  approved;  a  record  of  ^o'  recording  opposite  each  sticker  number 

er  with   your  suggestions  for  needed  inspection    stickers    canceled    and    missing;  *^®  registration  number  of  the  inspected  and 

"wlth'^ti  **^'''°'^-  and  stickers  reported  as  having  been  issued  approved  motor  vehicle  to  which  the  sticker 

g^'^dest  regards.  as  samples.  It  appeared  that  practically  all  was  affixed. 

olncerely  yours,  of  the  Inspection  stickers  could  be  accounted  The  same  controls  are  applicable  for  those 

Wayne  Morse.  for  as  summarized  below.  motor  vehicle  Inspections  that  are  made  at 
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the  yards  of  commerclsJ  op«raton  of  motor 

vehicle  fleets. 

PB.jCtUURA:  CHANGES  NECCSSART  rOR  CONTHOLS 
OVES  MOTOR  VEHICLE  INSPECTION  STICKZBS 
TO    BE    ErFECTIVE 

The  Inadequacy  of  the  motor  vehicle  In- 
spection sticlier  accountability  reports  and 
records  to  evidence  accountability  for  all 
stickers  may  be  attributable  In  part  to  the 
lai'k  of  written  procedures  prortdlng  for 
their  maintenance  The  ne«d  for  written 
procedures  for  maintaining  control  over  the 
Inspection  stickers  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  lane  Inspectors'  dally  reports  do  not 
acc'.  i.::.t  for  the  stickers  Issued  to  the  lane 
liispec'i^rs.  by  errors  In  many  of  the  dally 
station  reports,  and  by  the  Incomplete  man- 
ner In  which  the  sticker  control  ledger  WM 
maintained. 

For  the  lane  Inspectors'  daily  reports  to 
adequately  account  for  Inspection  stickers, 
we  believe  that  the  procedures  should  provide 
that  each  lane  report  show.  In  addition  to 
the  number  of  vehicles  Inspected  and  ap- 
proved and  the  number  of  stlc'Kers  used 
based  on  the  serial  numbers  of  the  stickers 
affixed  to  the  vehicles,  the  number  and  serial 
numbers  of  the  stickers  Issued  to  the  lane 
Inspector  and  the  serial  numbers  of  the 
stickers  on  hand  at  the  end  of  each  day. 

Our  review  of  the  dally  station  reports  re- 
vealed 67  reports  that  showed  a  number  of 
vehicles  Inspected  and  approved  that  dif- 
fered from  the  number  of  Inspection  stickers 
used  To  ensure  that  these  reports  clearly 
summarize  the  Inspection  activities,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  procedures  should  require  that 
the  report*  be  checked  to  determine  that  the 
reported  number  of  vehicles  inspected  and 
approved  is  in  agreement  with  thf  number 
of  mswctlon  stickers  used  based  on  the  serial 
numbers  of  the  stickers  that  were  affixed  to 
the  vehicles  iis  shown  on  the  repwrta  and  on 
the  inspection  record  cards  for  Inspected  and 
approved   vehicles. 

Our  review  of  the  sticker  control  ledger 
showed  that  no  record  had  been  made  In  the 
ledfrer  to  show  the  use  made  of  many  of  the 
Inspection  stickers  Our  examination  of  the 
dally  station  refxjrts  and  the  Inspection 
record  cards  showed  that  most  of  these 
suckers  either  hati  been  affixed  to  Inspected 
and  approved  motor  vehicles  that  were  reg- 
istered m  Jurisdictions  other  than  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  had  been  canceled. 

For  the  sticker  control  ledger  to  evidence 
AccountablUty  for  tr.e  motor  vehicle  In- 
spection stickers,  we  believe  that  the  pro- 
cedures should  require  the  dally  recording  of 
the  State  and  registration  tag  number  of 
each  inspected  and  approved  motor  vehicle 
to  which  an  Inspection  sticker  waa  afllzed, 
as  shown  by  the  related  inspection  record 
card,  ajid  of  the  inspection  stickers  Issued 
as  samples,  canceled,  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  as  shown  by  the  daily  station  or  other 
reports.  Also,  unacoounted  for  stickers 
should  be  Investigated  on  a  current  basis. 

'A'e  Also  believe  that  the  procedure*  should 
require  the  chief  motor  vehicle  Inspector  to 
maintain  a  record  showing  the  serial  num- 
bers of  inspection  stickers  ( 1 »  used  as  sam- 
ples. (2)  Issued  to  each  inspection  station, 
(3 1  transferred  between  the  two  stations, 
and  (4)  withdrawn  from  the  stations  for  use 
in  Inspections  performed  at  the  yards  of  com- 
mercial operators  of  large  motor  vehicle  fleets. 
The  malntens.nce  of  such  a  record  would 
permit  the  placing  of  responsibility  for  stick- 
ers unaccounted  .'or  We  believe  further  that 
the  procedures  should  provide  for  the  reten- 
tion of  all  mutilated,  canceled  and  expired 
unused  Inspection  stickers  and  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  stickers  on  a  controllable 
basis  such  as  that  currently  in  effect  for  the 
destruction  of  expired  unissued  motor  vehicle 
registration  tags. 

We  discussed  with  the  Director.  Depart- 
ment of  Motor  Vehicles  the  deflclenclea  la 
the  control  procedures  for  motor  vehicle  In- 


spection stickers,  the  procedural  changes  es- 
sential for  attaining  Improved  control,  and 
the  desirability  of  adopting  written  proce- 
dures, specifying  the  manner  In  which  the 
accountability  reports  and  records  are  to  be 
maintained.  The  Director  agreed  that  some 
procedural  changes  are  necessary  to  Insure 
adequate  accounting  for  tbe  motor  vehicle 
Inspection  stickers  and  that  written  proce- 
dures should  be  developed. 

Copies  of  this  letter  are  being  sent  to 
Senator  Watnk  Morsi  and  to  the  Director, 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles. 

'We  acknowledge  the  cooperation  extended 
to  our  representatives  during  the  review. 
We  win  appreciate  being  advised  of  the  ac- 
tions taken  toward  strengthening  the  control 
over  the  motor  vehicle  inspection  stickers. 
Sincerely  yours, 

L.  K.  Okrhaxot, 
Associate  Director. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  very  pleased,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  General  Accounting 
OCQce  report  found  the  allegations  made 
to  me  to  be  without  substance.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  investigation  was  con- 
ducted by  the  General  Accounting  OfiQce 
because  It  should  put  rumors  of  possible 
irregularities  in  the  inspection  activities 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  Department 
of  Motor  Vehicles  to  rest. 

The  General  Accounting  OflQce,  In  Its 
report  to  me.  recommend  certain  admin- 
istrative changes  which  It  believes  are 
necessary  for  better  control  of  automo- 
bile Inspection  stickers.  I  hope  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commissioners  and 
Mr.  George  A.  England,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles,  will  seri- 
ously consider  the  changes  suggested  by 
the  General  Accounting  OfBce. 

In  conversations  with  representatives 
of  the  General  Accounting  Oflace,  I  am 
pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  George  England 
cooperated  in  every  respect  with  the  In- 
vestigators from  the  General  Accounting 
OflSce.  This  Is  what  I  expected  from  Mr. 
England.  I  regret  that  at  least  one  other 
head  of  an  Important  District  of  Colum- 
bia department  did  not  see  fit  to  cooper- 
ate with  an  Investigation  of  his  depart- 
ment by  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment. I  think  George  England  has 
conducted  himself  properly  in  this  in- 
stance. I  congratulate  Mr.  England  for 
the  attitude  he  has  taken  on  this  entire 
matter. 

I  want  to  briefly  state  that  another  In- 
vestigation Into  the  theft  of  Department 
of  Motor  Vehicles  drivers'  records  is  cur- 
rently underway  in  the  Department  of 
Motor  Vehicles,  as  well  as  the  altering  of 
oflQclai  Department  of  Motor  Vehicle  rec- 
ords. I  have  been  kept  informed  of  the 
progress  of  this  investigation.  I  wish  to 
plead  with  the  District  Commissioners  to 
assign  more  personnel  to  this  Investiga- 
tion so  that  it  may  be  completed  soon. 
The  evidence  which  is  being  obtained  is 
very  disturbing  because,  apparently,  some 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicle  employees 
are  Implicated  in  altering  and  selling 
drivers'  records. 

Another  investigation  Is  currently  un- 
derway in  the  Department  of  Motor  Ve- 
hicles concerning  the  removal  of  inspec- 
tion stickers  from  automobiles.  These 
Inspection  stickers  are  stolen  and.  In 
many  cases,  sold.  I  hope  that  some  solu- 
tion can  be  reached  on  this  problem  at 
an  early  date,  and  I  am  confident  that 
this  can  be  done. 


Mr.  President,  I  felt  that  I  should  bring 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
at  this  time  in  order  that  the  public  will 
know  the  results  of  the  Investigation  I 
requested  the  Greneral  Accounting  Office 
to  make  earlier  this  year. 

I  shall  discuss,  within  a  short  time,  a 
police  report  I  received  on  the  misconduct 
of  employees  in  the  Department  of  Li- 
censes and  Inspections. 


THE  ARROGANCE  OF  DE  GAULLE 
ON  NATO 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Indulgence  of  the  Senate  for  a  few 
moments  to  direct  attention  to  the  arro- 
gance of  President  Charles  de  Gaulle  of 
Prance  as  exemplified  by  his  attitude  and 
position  with  respect  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization.  'We  have 
been  on  notice  for  sometime,  as  have  all 
other  members  of  the  NATO  Alliance, 
Canada,  Iceland,  Norway.  Britain,  Neth- 
erlands. Denmark,  West  Grermany.  Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg,  Italy,  Portugal, 
Greece,  and  Turkey,  that  General  de 
Gaulle  has  decreed  that  NATO  head- 
quarters and  NATO  forces  must  with- 
draw from  Prance  after  being  so  located 
and  established  for  more  than  15  years. 
This  sudden  decision  came  without  ade- 
quate explanation  and  it  was  only  nat- 
ural that  member  nations  to  this  defense 
pact  which  states  in  plain  language  that 
"an  armed  attack  against  one  or  more 
of  them  in  Europe  and  North  America 
shall  be  considered  an  attack  agsdnst 
all."  reacted  ■with  amazement  and  re- 
sentment. These  feelings  subsequently 
developed  into  hard-core  irritation  when 
General  de  Gaulle  set  a  timetable  for 
NATO  and  its  forces  and  installations  to 
get  out  of  Prance  and  to  do  so  without 
any  expense  to  France. 

In  recent  days.  General  de  Gaulle  com- 
pounded the  ill  feelings  he  had  previ- 
ously created  among  NATO  member  na- 
tions by  canceling  unrestricted  flights 
of  military  aircraft  of  the  United  States 
and  those  of  other  member  nations  over 
French  territory  and  substituted  there- 
for an  arrangement  whereby  these  air- 
craft must  obtain  month-to-month  au- 
thority to  conduct  any  type  of  missions 
over  French  airspace.  No  explanation 
was  advanced  by  General  de  Gaulle  for 
creating  this  awkward  requirement  for 
NATO  aircraft  which  operate  over  his 
country  on  missions  that  basically  are 
for  the  protection  of  his  country  and  its 
people.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the 
reasoning  and  objective  of  General  de 
Gaulle  in  policing  the  flight  of  U.S.  air- 
craft over  French  territory  when  they 
are  there  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting that  territory  from  attack. 

The  time  seems  appropriate  to  let  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  know  that  the  sanctions 
he  has  imposed  on  the  flight  of 
U.S.  military  aircraft  over  French  ter- 
ritory as  a  part  of  the  overall  NATO  mis- 
sion, could  boomerang  and  have  serious 
repercussions  on  the  economy  of  the 
French  Republic  which  General  de  Gaulle 
apparently  believes  he  can  revive  to  the 
standing  of  a  major  world  power  without 
the  aid.  comfort,  and  protection  that 
NATO  affords.  It  Is  nothing  short  of 
Irrational  for  the  United  States  to  have 
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to  forgo  free  flight  over  French  territory 
in  fulfilling  its  obligations  and  commit- 
ments under  the  NATO  alliance.  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  seems  to  forget  that  the 
United  States  has  saved  French  territory 
twice  in  a  generation,  at  a  high  cost  in 
lives,  and  was  not  required  In  so  doing 
to  obtain  monthly  commutation  tickets 
to  operate  Its  aircraft  over  French  ter- 
ritory. 

I  strongly  suggest  that  the  appropriate 
ofBcials  of  our  Government  consult  with 
our  NATO  associates  and  seek  their  co- 
operation and  support  in  keeping  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  from  deterring  NATO 
from  performing  its  well-defined  func- 
tions. I  believe  we  have  now  arrived  at 
the  appropriate  juncture  to  apply  a  few 
pressures  on  General  de  Gaulle  to 
awaken  him.  if  possible,  to  the  folly  of 
the  course  he  is  pursuing  against  friendly 
neighbors  of  the  French  people  who  are 
committed  to  save  France  again  in  the 
event  of  invasion  or  attack. 

I  am  not  an  eye  for  an  eye  conformist, 
but  unless  General  de  Gaulle,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Republic,  can  be  in- 
duced to  function  compatibly  with  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  NATO,  instead  of 
hindering  them  at  every  turn,  I  advocate 
that  the  U.S.  Government.  In  consort 
with  all  member  nations  of  NATO  and 
all  member  nations  of  all  other  defense 
pacts  to  which  we  have  committed  our 
Government  to  resist  unfriendly  attacks, 
consider  canceling  and  repudiating  any 
and  all  rights  or  authorizations  for  Air 
France — the  Government-owned  world- 
wide airline  of  France — to  operate  into, 
out  of,  or  over  any  of  these  conutries; 
and  that  the  countries  involved  should 
also  consider  notifying  the  French  Gov- 
ernment that  any  air  service  they  may 
currently  be  performing  into,  out  of,  or 
over  France  by  a  Government-owned  or 
privately  owned  airline  or  airlines,  Is  to 
be  discontinued. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
digest  from  the  May  16th  issue  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  of  the  various  com- 
mitments the  United  States  has  made 
with  43  nations  throughout  the  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  digest 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

How  U.S.  Is  Plidced  To  Detend  43  Other 
Nations  Around  the  World 

(Note. — In  all,  U.S.  has  raised  a  protective 
umbrella  over  these  43  different  nations — In 
9  seperate  treaties — both  north  and  south  of 
the  equator,  completely  aroxind  the  earth. 
The  question  being  raised :  Is  America,  seem- 
ingly hard-pressed  to  keep  a  small  war  go- 
ing In  Vietnam,  in  a  position  to  guarantee 
commitments  In  the  rest  of  the  world?) 

In  NATO-North  Atlantic  Treaty  OrgaiUza- 
aon— U.S.  is  allied  with  14  other  nations: 

Canada,  Iceland.  Norway,  Britain,  Nether- 
lands, Denmark.  West  Germany,  Belgium, 
Luxembourg,  Italy,  Portugal,  Prance,  Greece. 
lurkey. 

The  commitment:  This  treaty,  blanketing 
»n  expanse  from  Canada  to  Western  Europe 
and  eastward  to  Turkey,  pledges  the  U.S.  to 
fegard  an  attack  on  any  member  as  an  attack 
on  Itself. 

In  Rio  Treaty— signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro— 
u-8.  is  aUled  with  18  other  nations: 

Honduras,  Mexico,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador. 
Nicaragua,  Haiti.  Domimcan  Republic.  Costa 


Rica,  Panama.  Venezuela.  Ectiador,  Colombia. 
Peru,  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  BrazU,  Chile,  Argen- 
tina, Uruguay. 

The  commitment:  In  a  part  that  covers 
every  nation  of  Latin  America  except  Cuba, 
the  U.S.  agrees,  in  the  event  of  aggression 
against  any  member,  to  provide  assistance  on 
request. 

In  CENTO— Central  Treaty  Organization— 
U.S.  is  linked  with  4  other  nations: 

Turkey.  Pakistan.  Iran,  Britain. 

The  Commitment:  This  pact  covers  the 
Middle  East  and  South  Asia.  U.S.,  while  not 
directly  a  member,  has  pledged  to  co-operate 
in  mutual  defense. 

In  SEATO— Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Orga- 
nlzaUon — U.S.  Is  allied  with  7  other  nations: 

Britain,  Prance,  New  Zealand.  Australia, 
Thailand,  Pakistan,  Philippines. 

The  Commitment:  This  treaty  covers 
Southeast  Asia,  pledges  U.S.  to  "consult  Im- 
mediately" on  measures  for  common  defense 
In  case  of  attack.  U.S.  has  extended  Its 
commitment  to  include  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam under  a  special  protocol  signed  in  1954. 

In  Anzus  Treaty— U.S.  Is  allied  with  2  other 
nations. 

Australia,  New  Zealand. 
The  commitment:    In   the  Pacific  region, 
the  XSS.  acknowledges  that  an  attack  against 
either  of  these  countries  will  automatically 
Involve  America  as  well. 

The  individual  pacts — UJ8.  1b  allied  with  4 
other  nations: 

Japan,  South  Korea,  Nationalist  China. 
PhlUpplnes. 

The  commitment:  In  the  Par  East,  all 
along  the  Pacific  periphery  of  Red  China, 
U.S.  has  signed  bilateral  treaties  pledging 
mutual  assistance  In  case  of  an  attack. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  this 
compilation  of  the  defense  alliances  we 
have  In  different  parts  of  the  world,  all 
similar  In  purpose  to  NATO,  graphically 
illustrates  the  Impact  that  cancellation 
of  landing  and  flying  rights  by  all  of 
them  would  have  on  Air  France,  wlaich  is 
reputed  to  be  the  largest  commercial  air- 
line in  the  world. 

Such  a  wholesale  cancellation  of  op- 
erating rights  would  dismember  the 
framework  of  the  Air  France  system  so 
as  to  leave  Its  operations  on  a  small  local 
basis.  However,  the  airlines  of  coun- 
tries that  canceled  the  rights  of  Air 
France  would  be  disturbed  only  to  the 
point  where  they  would  fly  aroimd 
France  and  its  foreign  possessions. 

Such  a  wholesale  cancellation  of  the 
right  of  Air  Prance  to  travel  over  the 
lands  of  the  members  of  NATO  and 
other  worldwide  organizations  with 
which  we  have  defense  pacts,  would 
cause  economic  damage  to  France  that 
she  could  not  withstand.  That  eco- 
nomic damage,  however,  would  not  be  £is 
severe  a  blow  to  the  good  of  the  world 
as  what  De  Gaulle  Is  attempting  to  do 
by  his  declarations  with  respect  to  NATO. 
To  practically  shut  down  the  opera- 
tions of  Air  France  by  the  method  of 
cancellation  of  its  operating  authority 
throughout  the  world,  and  the  disastrous 
effect  it  would  have  on  the  economy  of 
Prance,  may  be  Interpreted  by  some  as 
harsh  retaliation.  But  in  the  light  of 
all  of  the  bold  shots  General  de  Gaulle 
has  leveled  at  NATO,  and  particularly 
against  the  United  States,  and  his  im- 
pending 10-day  visit  to  Moscow  start- 
ing June  20,  it  is  vital  that  we  let  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  know  that  he  does  not 
hold  all  of  the  good  cards  in  the  wrong- 
ful game  that  he  h£is  been  promoting. 


I  appeal  to  all  nations  and  all  p>eople 
who  are  Interested  In  self-preservation  to 
be  wary  of  General  de  Gaulle  and  his 
strange  motives,  to  say  no.hlng  of  his 
unconscionable  pursuit  of  ahenating 
friends  of  Prance  who  have  never  failed 
to  respond  when  the  survival  of  Prance 
was  at  stake. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  a  defender 
of  De  Gaulle.  In  my  judgment,  when 
France  was  in  chjuss,  he  brought  It  to 
fiscal  stability  and  reestablished  the 
strength  of  France.  We  collaborated 
with  him  and  we  are  entitled  to  treat- 
ment different  from  the  kind  he  is  now 
according  us.  His  views  have  changed. 
They  are  not  sound.  He  should  be  in- 
formed that  what  he  is  doing  may  boom- 
erang against  the  French  economy. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  want  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  statement  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschi],  and 
the  suggestion  that  in  retaliation  for 
France's  carrying  out  its  views  of  her  de- 
fense needs,  we  cancel  the  certificates 
for  Air  France,  a  civil  agency  of  trans- 
portation. 

I  cannot  imagine  considering  doing 
anything  so  utterly  foolish. 

I  think  what  President  de  Gaulle  has 
done,  while  it  may  be  Irritating  to  some 
of  our  military  and  while  perhaps  it 
was  considered  as  requesting  a  somewhat 
precipitate  withdrawal,  may  serve  the 
useful  purpose  of  calling  upon  us  to  ex- 
amine whether  NATO  may  not  well  be 
obsolete,  or  perhaps  obsolescent,  and  to 
make  a  careful  review  of  the  desire  of 
Prance  to  do  what  she  feels  Is  neces- 
sary in  her  national  interest. 

Certainly,  it  is  true  that  conditions  no 
longer  obtain  today  that  existed  at  the 
time  NATO  was  established,  when  there 
was  ImminMit  danger  of  Russia  march- 
ing across  Europe.  That  situation  no 
longer  exists. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe  in  NATO  have  fully  re- 
covered from  the  damage  Infilcted  on 
them  during  World  War  II,  and  are  In 
a  much  better  position  to  defend  them- 
selves at  this  time  than  they  were  then, 
should  such  defense  be  necessary.  In 
any  event,  the  United  States  has  effec- 
tively demonstrated  its  ability  to  airlift 
troops  and  could  do  it  again  if  neces- 
sary. 

So  instead  of  constantly  criticizing 
President  de  Gaulle  for  what  he  considers 
to  be  desirable  programs  in  the  interest 
of  Prance,  which  is  his  primary  concern 
and  responsibility,  perhaps  we  should  be 
grateful  for  his  opening  up  this  whole 
question,  and  leading  us  into  a  more  up- 
to-date  realistic  policy,  and  opening  the 
way  to  lessening  our  heavy  financial 
commitment  abroad  which  should  be 
borne  by  others  if  needed. 


NASSERr-RUSSLA'S  CATS-PAW 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  2Vx 
years  ago,  in  reporting  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Goverrunent  Operations 
on  a  study  I  had  made  of  UJS.  foreign 
aid  programs  in  selected  countries  In  the 
Middle  Ea«t  and  Africa,  I  pointed  out 
how    !X)mpl«tely    dependent    President 
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Nasser  had  become   on  Russian   arms. 
I  stated  then; 

Tcxlay.  militarily.  Egypt  Is  ct>mpletely  de- 
fjendent  on  Soviet  bloc  countries.  Colonel 
Nasser  ha«  maneuvered  hlmaelf  Into  the 
position  of  being  completely  dependent  on 
Conimunlst  Russia  for  a  continued  flow  of 
±rms  and  parts  Should  that  flow  be  cut  off, 
Egypt  Is  militarily  unarmed. 

Kosygln's  visit  there  scn-ed  to  under- 
score the  truth  of  the  statement  that 
he  who  pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune. 

In  hi.s  column  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  May  14.  1966,  entitled  Confronting 
Nasser:  Recent  Events  Points  to  One," 
columnist  William  S.  White  stated: 

President  Nif-ser's  e>aKer  thrallcom  to  in- 
ternational communism  h.ts  lo:.g  been  a  fact 
of  life.  But  it  is  now  becoming  so  open,  so 
notorious  and  so  deliberately  provocative 
tward  the  Weet  as  to  threaten  a  new  and 
p>erhap8  a  decisive  political  crisis  In  the 
Middle  East, 

Nasser's  dope  friendship  wi'h  the  Russians 
has  just  been  underlined  In  conferences  with 
Premier  Ki>6ygln  jf  the  Soviet  Union  held 
simultanec.usly  with  dlscloeures  that  a  "per- 
manent nussion  "  of  the  Communist  Vletoong 
has  been  welcomed  to  Cairo.  This  cell  Is  to 
become  an  Infection  center  for  the  Vlet- 
oong— the  assailants  of  South  Vietnam — 
thr'->ugh  all  the  Middle  East  and  Africa  to 
•he  Sc.uth, 

Mr.  White's  clear  analysis  of  the  sit- 
uation in  the  Middle  East  should  be  care- 
fully studied.  It  Ls  no  mere  coincidence, 
in  the  light  of  events  in  southeast  Asia, 
that  Nasser  is  taking  this  moment  to 
blackmail  the  United  States.  But  the 
amazing  thing  is  that  the  United  States 
continues  to  enable  Egypt,  through  our 
supplies  of  food  under  Public  Law  480,  to 
carry  on  its  reckless  militarism  In 
Yemen,  as  well  as  to  carry  on  other  ag- 
gressive policies  and  acts  in  every  way 
hostile  to  the  purposes  of  the  United 
States — a  long  list  which  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  long  repeatedly 
cited  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Nasser 
has  continued  to  do  so  with  Impunity 
for  so  long  now  that  he  m.ust  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  tlie  United  States 
will  continue  its  policy  of  folly  indefi- 
nitely. 

It  is  well  that  Columnist  William  S. 
White  points  out  at  this  time  that  Nasser 
is  and  has  been  Russia's  cats-paw  and 
is  playing  Russia's  game  In  the  Middle 
East.  It  is  clear  that  our  financial  aid, 
which  should  have  ceased  long  ago, 
.should  now  be  cut  off. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  William  S  White  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  for  May  14.  1966.  and  the  news 
stories  on  events  In  Cairo  appearing  In 
the  New  York  Times  for  May  14  and 
May  16  1966.  be  printed  In  the  Record 
In  full  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ExHiBrr   1 

IFrom  the  Wxahington   Post.  May  14,  1966] 
CohmioNTTNG  N.\ssER  ■   RrcENT  BvKiTra  Point 

TO  One 

(  By  WUIIam  S  White) 
A  slow  gathering  of  events  and  omens  sug- 
gests that  an  American  showdown  with  the 


bad  man  ot  North  Africa,  Oamal  Abdel  Nas- 
ser of  Elgypt,  may  not  much  longer  be  de- 
ferred. 

President  Nasser's  eager  thralldom  to  In- 
ternational oommunlsm  has  long  been  a  fact 
of  life.  But  It  Is  now  becoming  so  open,  so 
notorious  and  so  deliberately  provocative 
toward  the  West  as  to  threaten  a  new  and 
perhaps  a  decisive  political  crisis  In  the 
Middle  East. 

Nasser's  close  friendship  with  the  Russians 
has  Just  been  underlined  in  conferences  with 
Premier  Kosygln  of  the  Soviet  Union  held 
simultaneously  with  dUcloevires  that  a  "per- 
manent mission"  of  the  Communist  Vletcong 
has  been  welcomed  to  Cairo.  This  cell  Is  to 
become  an  infection  center  for  the  Vlet- 
oong— the  assailants  of  South  Vietnam — 
through  all  the  Middle  East  and  Africa  to 
the  South. 

Again  simultaneously,  Nasser  press  organs 
threaten  the  United  States  that  should  It 
dare  to  discontinue  economic  aid  to  Egypt 
"an  extremely  grave  situation"  for  us  would 
open  in  the  Middle  East. 

This  Is  blackmail  of  an  exceptionally  Inso- 
lent kind,  even  for  Nasser,  and  It  Is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  almost  infinitely  patient  U.S. 
State  Department  can  further  avoid  accept- 
ing his  challenge. 

The  whole  long  effort  of  the  United  States 
has  been  to  placate  Nasser;  not,  of  course, 
for  his  own  sake  but  simply  In  the  desperate 
hope  of  keeping  some  kind  of  peace,  however 
tenuous.  In  the  Middle  East.  The  mainte- 
nance of  what  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara  calls  "a  delicate  balance"  has 
been  the  objective. 

It  has  been  an  objective  pursued  through 
three  American  Administrations  with  match- 
less tolerance  toward  a  man  whose  grandiose 
expansionist  dreams  have  kept  pro-Western 
Israel  In  constant  fear  and  have  subjected 
Yemen  to  much  the  sort  of  Nasser-Inspired 
"war  of  liberation"  that  la  now  torturing  the 
South  Vietnamese  In  Asia. 

Not  the  least  of  the  Indications  that  a  time 
may  be  coming  when  action  against  Nasser 
will  become  absolutely  unavoidable  is  the 
forthcoming  visit  to  Washington  of  King 
Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

Faisal  Is  expected  here  on  June  21  and  It 
may  be  assumed  that  among  his  purposes 
will  be  to  discuss  the  state  of  his  efforts  to 
raise  up  an  Islamic  grouping  to  fight  Nasser's 
increasingly  overt  attempts  to  range  the 
whole  of  the  Moslem  world  on  the  side  of 
International  communism. 

King  Faisal  himself  Is  an  Incontestably 
good  Arab  who  Is  not  anti-Nasser  because 
Nasser  alleges  himself  to  be  engaged  upon 
social  reform  but  rather  becaiise  Nasser  has 
become  an  undeniable  accomplice  of  commu- 
nism In  the  Middle  East.  The  King  Is  thus 
an  Important  adversary.  He  could  become  an 
Irresistible  one  if  he  Is  Indeed  to  be  able  really 
to  rally  a  big  bloc  of  the  Arabs  against  Nas- 
ser's attempt  to  sell  out  the  ancient  religious 
culture  of  Islam  to  the  antlrellglous  Importa- 
tion of  Russian  and  Chinese  communism. 

It  Is  impossible  to  know  or  effectively  to 
guess  on  this  side  of  the  world  how  much  of 
a  counterforce  Faisal  can  in  fact  be  expected 
to  raise  up.  The  available  bits  and  pieces, 
however,  do  Indicate  that  Nasser  hlmseU 
knows  that  all  Is  not  going  well  with  him. 

His  military  campaign  against  Yemen  has 
bogged  down,  before  the  memorably  cour- 
ageous reslstence  to  his  Communist-sup- 
plied tanks  of  barefoot  Yemeni  riflemen  still 
loyal  to  their  old  tribal  monarchy.  His  pro- 
paganda grows  more  shrill.  And  It  may  be 
that  even  his  kllegllt  act  of  drawing  closer  to 
Moscow  Is  Itself  an  Indication  of  few  and 
growing  weakness. 


Exhibit  2 


I  From  the  New  York  Times,  May  14,  1966 1 

Cairo      Intensittbs      Anti-U.S.      Attacks 

Spokesman  Calls  Amity  With  Washing- 
ton Impossible 

(By  Hedrlck  Smith) 

Cairo,  May  13. — The  United  Arab  Republic 
stepped  up  its  press  campaign  against  the 
United  States  today.  It  said  that  friendship 
with  Washington  was  not  possible  because  it 
"wants  agents  and  not  friends"  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped world. 

Mohammed  Hassaneln  Helkal,  President 
Gamal  Abdel  Nasser's  chief  unofficial  spokes- 
man, declared  In  his  weekly  column  in  the 
newspaper  Al  Ahram  that  Washington's  use 
of  "a  policy  of  force  and  blind  pressures" 
ruled  out  political  and  economic  cooperation 
on  an  equal  footing. 

His  and  other  attacks  in  the  press  followed 
charges  In  a  speech  last  night  by  Premier 
Alexel  N.  Kosygln  of  the  Soviet  Union  that 
Western  aid  to  developing  nations  carried 
political  strings  while  Communist  assistance 
was  unconditional  and  based  on  mutual  re- 
spect. 

After  inspecting  the  High  Dam  at  Aswan, 
which  Is  being  built  with  massive  Sovl«f 
assistance,  Mr.  Kosygln  chlded  the  West  f 
withdrawing  Its  offers  to  help  finance  the 
project  and  cited  this  as  an  example  of 
Western  attempts  at  political  pressure. 

MORE  talks   with   NASSER 

Today  the  Soviet  leader,  here  on  an  eight- 
day  state  visit,  toured  Soviet-aided  land 
reclamation  projects  In  Liberation  Province 
and  went  to  Alexandria  for  more  pyoUtlcal 
talks  with  President  Nasser. 

The  new  antl-Amerlcan  propaganda  cam- 
paign began  a  few  days  before  Premier  Kosy- 
gln's arrival  and  sent  Egyptian-American  re- 
lations into  a  new  tallspin. 

It  was  the  second  time  that  Cairo  had 
chosen  to  attack  the  United  States  vehe- 
mently while  a  prominent  Soviet  visitor  was 
In  Egypt.  In  December.  1964,  in  the  presence 
of  Alexander  N.  Shelepln.  one  of  the  Krem- 
lin's Inner  circle.  President  Nasser  told 
Washington  to  "drink  seawater"  because  of 
Irritations  over  American  aid  policies. 

Western  diplomats  have  been  puzzled  by 
the  latest  antl-Amerlcan  turn  of  Egyptian 
F>ollcy,  which  follows  months  of  improving 
relations.  Some  analysts  see  It  as  an  out- 
burst of  frustration  caused  by  Mr.  Nasser's 
sense  of  political  Isolation  in  the  Arab  world 
and  Africa. 

Other  cmalysts  speculated  that  Cairo  had 
been  deeply  Irritated  by  Washington's  re- 
fusal for  the  time  being  to  enter  negotia- 
tions on  the  latest  Egyptian  request  for  more 
American  aid.  About  a  month  ago  the 
United  Arab  Republic  asked  for  S150-mllllon 
worth  of  surplus  food  for  the  year  beginning 
July  1,  after  the  present  aid  agreement  ex- 
pires. 

In  his  most  stridently  antl-Amerlcan  edi- 
torial in  months  Mr.  Helkal  Indicated  that 
he  was  Inclined,  despite  official  denials,  to 
believe  a  report  that  the  United  States  did 
not  Intend  to  renew  the  aid. 

Mr.  Helkal  also  accused  Washington  of  try- 
ing to  set  up  King  Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  before  him  former  King  Saud,  as  "Pope 
of  Islam"  and  of  trying  to  develop  Saudi 
Arabia  as  a  "counterpoise"  to  President  Nas- 
ser's power  In  the  Middle  East. 

"Outside  the  Western  world  the  U.S-A. 
wants  agents  and  not  friends,"  Mr.  Helkal 
declared  In  his  column,  "and  even  in  the 
Western  world,  where  the  U.S.A.  accepts 
friendship,  it  has  not  been  able  so  far  to  take 
Itself  to  the  Idea  of  friendship  on  an  equal 
footing.  The  stands  of  General  de  Gaulle 
are  considered  a  concrete  proof." 

Other  press  sirtlcles  today  ridiculed  Wash- 
ington's explanation  of  American  arms  sales 
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In  the  Middle  East  and  reiterated  earlier  ac- 
cusations, denied  by  Tunisia,  that  the 
United  States  had  secretly  negotiated  with 
President  Hablb  Bourgulba  for  use  of  the 
Tunisian  naval  base  at  Blzerte. 

start  of  latest  camfaion 

Cairo's  latest  war  of  words  with  Washing- 
ton was  triggered  by  President  Nasser's  May 
Day  speech  In  which  the  Egyptian  leader 
threatened  to  Invade  Saudi  Arabia  if  pro- 
voked. The  Egyptian  press  later  described 
the  United  States  as  Instigator  of  Saudi 
"aggression"  against  Yemen. 

Mr.  Nasser  also  threatened  to  begin  devel- 
opment of  an  atomic  bomb  because  Israel 
was  allegedly  doing  so.  and  in  a  welcoming 
speech  for  Premier  Kosygln  he  condemned 
the  United  States  for  "horrifying  aggression" 
In  Vietnam. 

This  followed  his  defense  of  Chinese  Com- 
munist policy  in  an  interview  with  an  In- 
dian Journalist  and  his  comparison  of  Ameri- 
can policy  in  Vietnam  to  the  attack  on  Egypt 
m  1956  by  Britain  and  Prance  and  Israel. 
Recently  the  Vletcong  were  allowed  to  ex- 
pand their  political  representation  here. 

When  press  dispatches  from  Washington 
reported  American  Irritation  over  such 
charges  and  suggested  that  the  future  of 
American  aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
was  teetering,  Cairo  responded  with  a  warn- 
ing that  a  cutoff  in  aid  would  lead  to  a 
"grave  situation"  In  the  Middle  East. 

Some  Soviet  officials  have  indicated  private 
concern  that  Cairo  might  push  Washington 
too  far  and  provoke  the  ending  of  the  aid 
program. 

ExHiBrr  3 
[From  the  New  York  "Hmes,  May  16,   1966] 
Nasser   Attacks    Pro-West   Arabs — Kosygin 

Vows  Help  in  Fight  Against  Imperialism 
(By  Hedrlck  Smith) 

Cmso.  May  15.— President  Gamal  Abdel 
Nasser  threatened  today  to  mount  an  armed 
struggle,  If  necessary,  to  defeat  the  "reac- 
Uonary-lmperiallst  alliance"  facing  Arab 
nationalism. 

He  received  a  prompt  pledge  of  support  for 

^     "struggle  against  Imperialism"  from  the 

•:ng   Soviet  Premier,   Alexel   N.   Kosygin. 

ihe  Egyptian  President,  speaking  at  a 
luncheon  In  Port  Bald  In  honor  of  the  Soviet 
leader,  couched  his  threat  In  general  terms. 
But  he  appeared  to  be  directing  It  against  ef- 
forte  by  King  Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia  to  rally 
the  conservative  leaders  of  the  Middle  East 
under  the  Islamic  banner. 

Both  President  Nasser's  threat  and  Premier 
Kosygln's  response  arose  as  a  result  of  their 
references  to  the  "defeat  of  Imperialism" 
(luring  the  Brltlsh-French-Israell  attack  on 
Egypt  In  1956. 

NASSER  SB:ES  NEW  THREAT 

"We  know  you  form  the  vanguard  of  the 
alliance  of  reactionary  forces  against  the  In- 
dependence of  the  Arab  nation,"  President 
Nasser  declared.  "But  the  Arab  nation,  as  It 
conquered  Imperialism  In  1956.  will  once 
&galn  conquer  imperialism  and  reaction  even 
If  It  has  to  resort  to  armed  struggle." 

President  Nasser's  threat  drew  the  first 
moderately  aggressive  remarks  from  Mr. 
Kosygln  during  his  six  days  in  Egypt. 

"We  know  you  form  the  vanguard  of  the 
struggle  against  Imperialism,"  the  Soviet  Pre- 
niler  told  his  host.  "You  can  rest  assured 
the  Soviet  people  will  always  stond  by  your 
«lde." 

Port  Said  was  considered  a  likely  site  for 
•och  speeches,,  having  been  a  key  battle- 
pound  In  1956.  The  two  leaders  had  gone 
were  to  lay  wreaths  at  the  memorial  In 
Jtortyrs  Square  to  Egyptian  casiialtles  of  the 
•ttack. 

President  Nasser  told  Mr.  Kosygln  that 
"•  Egyptian  people,  especially  the  citizens  of 


Port  Said,  would  never  forget  Soviet  support 
In  1956,  "which  encouraged  us  and  all  prog- 
ressive forces  resisting  imperialism  every- 
where." 

He  was  alluding  to  Moscow's  threat  of  re- 
taliation against  London  if  the  British  and 
French  did  not  call  off  their  attack  on  Egypt. 
He  made  no  mention  of  United  States  pres- 
sures on  London  and  Paris  to  withdraw. 

Earlier  as  the  two  leaders  arrived  at  Port 
Said  on  President  Nasser's  yacht  after  an 
overnight  voyage  from  Alexandria,  they  were 
greeted  by  a  mile-long  procession  of  fishing 
boats  and  tugs  carrying  flag-waving  seamen 
and  workers. 

The  Soviet  Premier  was  reported  to  have 
shown  Interest  In  the  operation  of  the  Suez 
Canal  and  Port  Said,  and  to  have  extended  an 
offer  to  help  the  Egyptian  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Kosygln  was  quoted  by  Egyptian 
sources  as  having  told  the  director  of  the 
Suez  Canal  Authority,  Mashour  Ahmed  Ma- 
shour,  "If  you  want  help  in  building  ships. 
we  are  ready  to  cooperate  with  you." 

The  Soviet  delegation  had  been  expected  by 
Western  diplomats  to  discuss  with  the  Egyp- 
tlons  a  possible  long-term  arrangement  for 
8er\'lclng  of  Soviet  Navy  vessels  at  Egyptian 
ports.  Some  Soviet  warship*  have  made  calls 
at  Egyptian  ports  In  recent  months,  but  It 
Ls  believed  that  this  was  done  on  an  Indi- 
vidual basis  and  that  the  Russians  would 
like  to  see  it  regularized. 

After  a  four-hour  visit  In  Port  Said,  the 
two  leaders  returned  to  Cairo  by  train. 


CXII- 


872— Part  8 


WE  SHOULD  HAVE  DIPLOMATIC 
RELATIONS  WITH  OUTER  MON- 
GOLIA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
It  was  reported  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  May  10  that  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  [Mr.  Mansfield]  in  an  Inter- 
view with  the  Associated  Press  urged 
that  the  United  States  recognize  the 
Communist  Government  of  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  Mongolia,  commonly  termed 
Outer  Mongolia.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  views  expressed  by  the 
majority  leader.  Extending  diplomatic 
recognition  to  Outer  Mongolia  would 
provide  our  Nation  with  a  strategic  out- 
post in  one  of  the  most  vital,  yet  rela- 
tively unknown,  areas  of  the  world.  Here 
indeed  is  an  opportunity  to  establish 
another  listening  post  in  the  heart  of 
Communist  Asia. 

Outer  Mongolia,  a  coimtry  of  little 
more  than  one  million  people,  is  land- 
locked between  the  two  greatest  powers 
of  the  Communist  world — Soviet  Russia 
and  Red  China.  It  shares  an  1,800-mile 
border  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  north 
and  a  2, 500 -mile  border  with  China  on 
the  east,  south,  and  west.  To  a  great 
extent  the  people  of  Mongolia  depend 
upon  the  capital,  trade,  and  labor  of 
these  coimtrles  for  recently  initiated  in- 
dustrial development.  However,  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  Outer  Mongolia 
is  within  the  Russian  sphere  of  influence 
and  that  Its  Nationalist  Communist 
rulers  have  allied  themselves  with  the 
Soviet  Communist  leaders  in  the  power 
struggle  between  the  Russians  and  Chi- 
nese. 

In  spite  of  its  economic  dependency, 
Outer  Mongolia  has  developed  a  spirit  of 
intense  nationalism  and  pride  in  a  rich 
history  and  tradition  stretching  back 
over  centuries.    At  one  time  Mongolian 


armies  under  Genghis  Khan  controlled  a 
vast  empire  reaching  from  Northern 
Siberia  to  Tibet  and  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  After 
Genghis  Khan's  death,  Mongolian  sov- 
ereignty gradually  declined.  Eventually 
the  country  was  split  into  the  two  Mon- 
golias  of  today — the  nation  of  Outer 
Mongolia,  and  Inner  Mongolia,  which  is 
now  a  Chinese  province. 

Outer  Mongolia's  economy  Is  primarily 
agrarian.  Indeed,  this  country  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  holding  first  place  in 
the  world  in  the  number  of  domestic 
animals  per  capita.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
land  rich  in  natural  resources  such  as 
gold,  copper,  and  other  precious  metals. 
ijeaders  of  the  nation  of  Outer  Mongolia 
are  eager  to  establish  an  industrial  base 
for  their  country  so  that  their  nation 
may  leap  into  the  20th  century  and  end 
its  reliance  and  dependence  on  Russian 
capital  and  Chinese  labor.  The  United 
States  and  Outer  Mongolia  will  both 
benefit  from  a  diplomatic  exchange  and 
the  establishment  of  formal  channels  of 
communication.  We  have  few  friends 
and  fewer  allies  In  that  remote  part  of 
the  world. 

There  are  clear  indications  that  the 
rulers  of  Outer  Mongolia  are  desirous  of 
establishing  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  that  our  rec- 
ognition of  that  nation  would  help  pre- 
vent Its  complete  submergence  into  the 
Communist  bloc,  would  contribute  to- 
ward a  relaxation  of  international  ten- 
sions, and  would  give  us  a  valuable  listen- 
ing post  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

We  Americans  have  nothing  whatever 
to  lose.  We  would  have  much  to  gain 
were  we  to  offer  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Independent  country  of  Outer  Mon- 
golia. It  may  be  that  the  Mongolians 
have  products  about  which  we  do  not 
know.  It  may  be  there  are  furs  and 
even  minerals  which  American  business- 
men would  like  to  import.  Furthermore, 
undoubtedly  there  are  products  of  Amer- 
ican farms  and  factories  which  Mon- 
golia needs  and  which  we  would  like  to 
sell  for  gold  paid  to  us  at  world  prices. 
Far  more  Important  than  trade  would 
be  the  fact  that  Outer  Mongolia,  if  we 
were  to  have  an  embassy  in  Ulan  Bator, 
its  capital,  with  an  ambassador  in  charge 
and  an  office  force,  not  only  would  pro- 
vide a  listening  post  for  us  but  would  be 
an  open  window  for  our  country,  en- 
abling us  to  peer  into  the  vast  area  of 
Communist  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
bordering  on  Outer  Mongolia. 

We  need  that  open  window.  We  need 
the  listening  post.  Mongolia  was  ad- 
mitted to  United  Nations  membership  in 
October  1961.  There  is  no  valid  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  have  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
Mongolia. 


AGRICULTURE— FRONT  AND  CEN- 
TEI^-ADDRESS  BY  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OP  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  13  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Honorable  Orvllle  Freeman,  delivered 
an   address  before   the   National  Press 
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Club,  ai  one  ol  lis  regular  luncheons.  I 
was  present  at  the  luncheon,  and  I  lis- 
tened with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
the  remarks  of  the  Secretary 

He  did  a  splendid  job,  not  only  in  pre- 
senting his  prepared  remarks,  but  also 
in  answering  the  many  questions  that 
were  propounded  to  hmi  by  members  of 
the  National  Press  Club.  I  regret  that 
I  do  not  have  the  questions  and  answers 
to  place  In  theTlECOHD 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  his  pre- 
pared statement  entitled  'Agriculture: 
Front  and  Center"  be  placed  m  the  body 
of  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being:  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows' 

Agricult-uhb:  Front  anp  CEsrm 
Today    is    FYiday    the    thlreenth.      It    Is 

aow  the  thirteenth  hour  of  'he  day,  and  we 

are   to(?ether   o-a   the   thirteenth   floor  of  the 

N'atloiial  Preae  building. 

Now.  before  you  panic,  let  me  assure  you 

the  building  is  sturdy   the  economy  U  sound. 

the    President    is    confident,    and    I   am    not 

superstitious 

In".  Mice  the  man  who  overheard  his  wife 

celling    her    friend        My   husband   had   good 

luck    on    his    hunting   trip       He   came   back 

alive  '■ 

In  my  last  appearance  at  a  Pr*^."?  Club 
luncheon,  more  than  five  years  Bgn,  I  de- 
scribed the  goals  I  wotUd  seek  to  achieve 
as  Secretdj-y  of  Agriculture  They  were  to 
reverse  the  then  rapid  buildup  of  agricul- 
tural surpluses,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  those 
surpluses,  to  Increase  the  Incomes  of  farm- 
ers, und  to  Insure  that  our  food  abundance 
was  made  available  to  those  who  needed 
It 

Many  people  said  then  that  I  was  set- 
ting out  to  do  the  Impossible  Well,  here 
I  am  again  •  •  •  and  stili  alive.  If  the 
Impossible  has  not  been  achieved.  It  has 
been  a  good   hunting  trip,  to  say  the  least. 

It  Is  a  good  time  to  take  a  look  at  what 
Is  happening  today  in  agriculture  •  •  • 
and  to  consider  some  of  the  challenges  that 
confront  our  highly  productive  and  creative 
American  farmer  in  the  second  half  of  the 
decade  of  the  '608. 

Five  years  ago  the  challenge  was  to  find 
some    way    to    live    with    what   some    people 

thought  was  a  too-productive  agriculture 

to  enjoy  Its  beneflu  without  being  drowned 
by  Its  excesses 

Five  years  ago  the  fanner  too  often  'was 
characterized  as  a  mendicant  who  produced 
unwanted  glut  in  exchange  for  public  alms. 

How  Umee  have  changed   In  five  years. 

Today,  the  American  farmer  holds  i  key 
poslUon— truly.  Agriculture  Is  Front  and 
Center — In  the  VS  economy  •  •  ■  :n  the 
policies  of  our  nation  as  a  w.jrld  leader 
*  •  *  In  the  hearts,  minds,  and  hopes  of  mil- 
lions of  people  all  over  the  world 

Today  the  American  farmer  Is  being  asked 
to  undertake  an  entirely  new  dimension  of 
e.Tort  abroad  A  large  measure  of  hope  for 
peace  in  the  world  depends  upon  his  abil- 
ity to  furnish  food  for  reetiess,  hungry  peo- 
ple •••  to  buy  time  while  sclentlata  and 
agricultural  technicians  of  our  own  coun- 
try and  other  advanced  countries  teach  the 
less  developed  regions  to  produce  more  for 
their  own  need.s 

Thus  It  Is  not  surprising  to  And  a  con- 
dition of  great  flux  in  Am.erica  agriculture 
today  Unrertalnty  and  unea-slneea  are  al- 
ways present  when  great  changes  and  new 
challenges  are  being  approiiched  for  the  first 
time 

-And.  on  a  less  ethereal  plane  we  must 
recognize  that  confusion  tends  to  be  agitated 
rather  than  ameliorated  In  an  election  year. 


My  listeners  may  take  their  choice  In  as- 
signing reeponslblUty — either  to  confusion 
or  partisanship — for  some  of  the  following  as- 
sertions,   which    are    distressingly    current; 

"The  IntenetB  of  the  farmer  are  being  sub- 
ordinated." 

"Agrlcultvire  Is  losing  Its  Influence." 

"The  Administration,  few  political  reasons, 
has  written  the  farmer  off  and  is  competing 
for  consumer  votes." 

I  have  even  heard  It  said  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlcultiire  has  forsaken  the  farmer. 
Let  me  tell  you  •  •  •  as  a  source  cloee  to 
the  subject  •  •  •  that  this  U  like  saying 
Koufax  and  Drysdale  will  represent  the 
Dodgers'  management  next  year  in  wa^ 
negotiations. 

These,  obviously,  are  absurdities.  But 
there  Is  also  a  deep  undercurrent  that  stems 
largely  from  a  lack  of  understanding  •  •  • 
from  an  Information  gap  that  produces  the 
urban  view  of  agriculture  in  America  and 
the  way  the  farmer  sees  the  challenges 
which  he  knows  await  the  productive  capac- 
ity of  the  land  he  farms. 

Consider  how  the  farmer  has  seen  and 
now  sees  himself  presented  to  an  urban 
Am«1ca.  For  nearly  a  decade  and  a  half, 
the  city  press,  radio  and  television,  and  the 
national  magazines  generally  held  the  farm- 
er synonymous  with  "surplus  and  subsidy." 
The  farmer  long  has  accepted  the  cracks 
about  "putting  my  flower  box  in  the  soil 
bank"  from  the  well  fed  urban  dweller. 

But  six  months  ago.  when  the  city  press 
awoke  to  find  the  surpluses  nearly  gone,  the 
farmer  found  that  he  had  become  associated 
with  a  new  term — "Inflation."  Now  that  he 
had  licked  the  surplus  problem  and  had 
gained  slightly  better  prices  and  a  good  boost 
In  Lncom.e.  many  of  the  same  people  who 
once  charged  surplvis  and  subsidy  were  now 
accusing  the  farmer  of  Inflation. 

The  farmer  can  iinderstand  the  house- 
wife's concern  over  food  prices.  Many  farm 
wives  today  buy  their  food  in  the  super- 
market Just  like  the  wife  of  the  factory 
worker,  and  both  wish  that  food  would  take 
less  of  the  family  budget. 

But  the  farmer  also  Is  aware  of  some  facta 
which  the  urbcui  family  Is  not  often  told. 
Pacts  which  rip  off  the  "ewy"  labels: 

•  Surplus. 

•  Subsidy. 

•  Inflation. 
These  are  the  facts : 

Farm  prices  In  1966  were  14  percent  below 
their  level  In  1962.  This  is  true  even  with 
the  Improvement  In  prices  since  1960.  Farm 
prices — and  farmers — have  contributed  to 
price  stability.  Farm  prices  are  not  Infla- 
tionary. Instead  of  helping  to  boost  the  cost 
of  living,  they  have  held  It  down. 

If  farm  jH'lcee  of  food  products  had  In- 
creased since  1953  to  the  same  extent  as  all 
other  products,  the  housewives  of  America 
In  1966  would  have  spent  over  $7  billion 
more  for  food  then  they  did.  This  means 
that  American  families  have  $7  billlcm  more 
to  spend  on  other  things. 

The  cost  of  food,  in  terms  of  the  average 
family  income,  Is  lower  today  than  ever  be- 
fore. As  a  nation  of  consumers,  we  spend 
only  a  little  more  than  18  percent  of  our 
take-home  pay  for  food — compared  with 
about  20  percent  only  five  years  ago.  Even 
with  higher  meat  prlcee  today,  the  average 
factory  worker  can  buy  more  beefsteak  to- 
day vrtth  an  hour  of  labor  than  In  1960. 

Net  farm  income  this  year  will  top  $16 
billion — the  best  year  since  1947  and  1948. 
■While  this  level  represents  a  44  percent  In- 
creaM  In  Income  per  person  on  the  farm 
(since  1900).  It  Is  sobering  to  realize  that 
the  average  farmer  this  year  will  earn  only 
two-thirds  as  much  as  the  person  off  the 
farm. 

Farmers,  as  a  group,  are  the  biggest  con- 
sumers In  the  nation.  They  consume  an- 
nually more  than  $30  billion  in  goods  and 
services — fertilizer,  machinery,  gas,  electric- 
ity, and /or  items  of  production. 


Agriculture  contributes  more  than  any 
other  industry  to  the  U.S.  position  as  a  lead- 
ing export  nation.  Farmers  account  for  a 
fourth  of  total  U.S.  exports,  and  In  the  past 
flve  years  have  increased  the  dollar  volume 
of  farm  exports  by  more  than  half. 

So  this  is  a  brief  recapitulation  of  Amerlcs" 
agriculture  as  It  Is,  and  as  the  farmer  kn 
U  to  be.     But,  unfortunately,  It  is  not  ge:. 
erally   the   picture   of   U.S.   agrlcultiu-e  that 
the  urban  consumer  has  had  framed  for  him 
up  to  now. 

But,  as  a  pulse-taker  of  some  experience 
I  see  strengthening  evidence,  almost  dally 
now,  that  the  city  dweller  Is  beginning  to 
view  the  agrlculttiral  picture  In  a  new  light 
Not  only  the  city  dweller,  I  might  add,  but 
governments  all  over  the  world — governments 
that  Include  our  own. 

Policymakers  In  our  government  •  •  • 
dealing  daily  with  Kennedy  Round  negotia- 
tions, with  the  Common  Market,  with  Inter- 
national commodity  agreements,  with  India, 
with  Viet  Nam,  with  a  hoet  of  hungry  coun- 
tries  and  regions  •  •  •  have  come  to  recog- 
nize that  agriculture  is  not  a  relic  of  the 
past,  dwindling  In  scope  and  Importance, 
but  a  subject  of  vibrant  concern  even  to  the 
industrialized  nations  of  Europe,  Just  as  It 
Is  the  "gut"  Issue — literally— to  the  hungry 
peoples  of  the  food-deficit  regions  of  the 
world. 

And  I  think  that  many  of  you  newsmen 
have  come  to  a  new  realization  that  world 
hunger  and  expanding  populations  and  food 
production  and  economic  development  are 
intertwined  and  vital  to  national  and  In- 
ternaUonal  policy  •  •  •  and,  yes.  to  the  very 
existence  of  people  and  to  peace  among  men 
•    •   •  and  thus  an  Important  story  to  tell 

Our  domestic  agriculture  has  an  Impres- 
sive story  to  tell.  too.  Five  years  ago.  the 
American  people  wondered  If  mountalnoui 
B\irplu8e8  of  wheat,  com,  grain  sorghum,  and 
other  commodities  could  ever  be  mastered. 
Today,  those  surpluses  have  all  but  disap- 
peared, and,  looking  Into  the  future,  we  have 
had  to  ask  for  some  production  Increases  In 
order  to  maintain  adequate  reserves.  To 
this  end.  already,  we  have  taken  recent  ac- 
tions that  will  result  In  Ivger  production 
of  wheat,  soybeans,  and  dairy  products. 

Given  generally  favorable  weather  In  the 
1966  growing  season,  farm  output  promisee 
to  be  at  record  levels.  Farm  prices  are 
stronger  today  than  at  any  time  In  the  past 
six  years.  Moreover,  we  now  have — with  pas- 
sage of  the  Pood  and  .Agriculture  Act  of 
1965.  which  was  the  end  product  of  flve  years 
of  struggle — a  major  legislative  tool  for  use 
in  achieving  balanced  production  and  Im- 
proved farm  Income. 

Last  week's  announcement  of  a  15  percent 
Increase  In  the  1967  wheat  allotment  was  an 
example  of  the  new  flexibility  and  adaptlve- 
ness  of  our  great  agricultural  production 
plant.  With  this  adjustability,  we  are  able 
to  use  land  or  to  conserve  land,  as  domestic 
and  exjwrt  reqtilrements  demand  •  •  •  and 
we  can  do  It  without  accruing  costly  sur- 
pluses to  burden  the  taxpayer  and  depress 
farm  Income. 

As  a  result,  the  outlook  for  the  American 
farmer — who  In  the  past  was  ever  the  low 
man  on  the  economic  totem  people — Is  the 
brightest  within  memory. 

Concurrently,  events  around  the  world 
have  made  It  Increasingly  and  dramatically 
clear  that  agriculture,  far  from  being  rele- 
gated to  an  Inferior  status,  stands  front  and 
center  on  the  global  stage. 

To  put  It  simply,  the  world  Is  In  a  nM 
against  famine — the  awesome  grindstone  of 
too  many  people  against  too  little  food— 
and  the  American  farmer  holds  the  key  to 
whether  there  will  be  time  enough  to  avoid 
disaster. 

The  American  people  often  take  agricul- 
ture for  granted — and  forget  that  they  live  in 
a  world  where  most  people  are  bound  to  an 
agrarian    economy.    Many   of   these  people 
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live  and  die  kno'wing  no  other  achievement 
than  providing  Just  enough  food  each  day 
to  sustain  themselves  until  the  next  day 
begins. 

But  even  this  capacity  to  subsist  Is  dlmln- 
Uhing.  For  the  past  decade  there  has  not 
been  any  large  scale  famine  In  the  free  world, 
but  this  condition  has  prevailed  only  because 
of  the  American  farmer.  His  productivity, 
shared  through  the  programs  established  by 
PL  480,  has  provided  a  safety  valve  to  re- 
Ueve  the  pressure  of  the  food  population 
grindstone. 

In  recent  months,  however,  we  have  wit- 
nessed In  India  bow  close  these  stones  of 
famine  have  pushed  together.  One  poor 
crop  year  has  threatened  that  nation  with 
the  grim  reality  of  famine,  and  only  a  mas- 
sive commitment  by  this  country  to  supply 
grain  has  helped  to  avert  a  tragedy.  It  Is 
a  unique  event,  for  never  before  has  one 
nation  committed  so  large  a  share  of  Its  food 
producing  resources  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  another  country. 

Thus  India  demonstrates  that  we  do  not 
have  much  time,  as  history  is  measured. 

This  shift  has  been  gradual,  so  gradual 
that  the  warnings  have  been  largely  Ignored 
by  a  world  preoccupied  with  man's  race  Into 
space  and  the  dread  of  a  cold  war  turning 
hot. 

But  In  looking  back  over  the  past  25  years, 
the  changes  are  more  visible.  A  generation 
«go.  North  America  was  only  1  of  6  food  ex- 
porting regions.  Latin  America  was  the  lead- 
ing export  region,  exceeding  the  combined 
total  of  North  America,  Africa  and  Asia. 

Today,  however,  North  America  and 
Oceania — Australia  and  New  Zealand — are 
the  only  consistent  exporting  regions.  Latin 
America,  plagued  by  a  runaway  growth  In 
population.  Is  struggling  to  remain  self-suf- 
ficient. Eastern  Europe,  which  exported  5 
million  tons  of  grain  a  generation  ago,  now 
must  Import  some  14  million  tons  each  year. 
Asia  and  Africa  both  must  import  food  to 
Uve. 

North  America — Canada  and  the  U.S. — 
have  emerged  as  the  breadbasket  of  the 
world.  The  Russian  people,  with  biting 
humor,  once  called  Khrushchev  the  world's 
greatest  farmer  because  he  could  plant  wheat 
In  Kazakstan  and  harvest  It  In  Alberta  and 
Kansas. 

North  America  exports  over  60  million  tons 
of  grain  a  year,  with  the  U.S.  supplying  about 
three-fourths  of  the  total.  We  could  easily 
Increase  the  volume  to  over  100  million 
tons — and  the  day  may  soon  come  when  we 
must. 

The  implications  of  this  shift  In  the  flow 
of  world  food  trade  are  both  frightening  and 
reassuring  if  the  power  over  food  Is  the 
power  over  Ufe  and  death,  then  food  Is  an 
Instrument  of  power  as  ultimate  as  the  hy- 
ilrogen  bomb  Itself. 

Thus,  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
American  farmer  has  given  the  American 
people  an  Instrument  for  world  peace  of 
owrmous  potential.  We  do  not  yet  fully 
»ppreclate  this  fact.  However,  these  nations 
>ware  of  the  threat  of  hunger  now  recognize 
the  Achilles'  heel  of  communism  Is  Its  In- 
»I»city  to  feed  Its  people;  and  we  are  begin- 
ning to  recognize  food  as  a  powerful  Instru- 
ment by  which  this  country  can  demonstrate 
iM  dedication  to  works  of  peace  and  freedom. 

This  Is  the  ptu-poee  and  goal  of  the  Food 
lor  Freedom  program  which  President  John- 
•on  recommended  this  year  to  the  Congress. 
with  It,  we  will  assist  those  countries  seek- 
ing to  develop  an  economy  which  will  raise 
»e  standard  of  living  of  Its  people  •  •  •  by 
"«ng  our  food  BUK)lle8  to  avert  starva- 
"??'**  and  by  providing  technical  aid 
»na  assistance  to  help  them  modernize  their 
Wculture. 

The  President's  strategy  in  the  war  on 
"wid  hunger  has  three  elemente:  We  will 
""e  cnir  food  to  buy  time,  we  wUl  help  tboae 


oountrlee  where  food  Is  sent  to  modernize 
their  agriculture  and  move  along  the  road  of 
economic  development,  and  we  will  assist 
those  coutnrlee  to  undertake  more  Intensive 
programs  In  family  planning.  All  three  are 
essential  to  each  other. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  tide  we  face  Is 
running  swiftly.  In  the  next  15  years  the 
world  must  make  room  for  another  billion 
people,  and  fully  three-fourths  of  them  will 
be  living  m  the  regions  already  short  of  food. 

I  am  confident  that  we  can  succeed,  and  I 
am  grateful  that  the  success  of  American 
ag^riculture  enables  us  to  make  the  effort 
rather  than  to  sit  helplessly  In  sorrow. 

No  nation  before  us  has  faced  so  massive 
a  challenge,  for  at  no  other  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  civilization  has  any  nation  possessed 
the  capacity,  skill  and  forewarning  to  under- 
take a  responsibility  as  great. 

This  is  the  new  dimension  of  effort — the 
real  challenge  to  abundance — which  the 
American  people  must  accept. 

We  have  shown  that  abundance  can  be 
managed  •  •  •  that  food  and  fiber  can  be 
provided  In  unparalleled  volume  at  fair 
prices  •  •  •  and  that  the  farmer  can  earn 
a  decent  Income  for  his  labor  and  skill. 

But  that  Is  only  the  flrst  step.  It  Is  no 
more  than  getting  our  house  In  order.  The 
second  step  will  prove  more  difficult,  for  It 
will  require  that  we  sustain  the  productivity 
and  the  economic  health  of  our  agriculture 
while  we  apply  Its  power  to  the  war  on 
world  hunger. 

We  have  already  begun  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. Last  week's  wheat  announcement  by 
the  President  alerted  both  the  farmer  and  the 
business  and  Industrial  complex  which  sup- 
ports him  to  the  Job  ahead. 

The  farmer  now  must  lead  this  country  In 
a  lasting  victory  in  the  war  on  world  hunger, 
and  the  danger  I  see  Is  not  that  he  lacks  the 
capacity  or  skill  •  •  •  the  danger  Is  that  an 
urban  nation  may  find  It  more  comfortable  to 
look  at  agriculture  In  terms  of  easy  cliches — 
"surplus,  subsidy,  Inflation  " — and  fall  to  rec- 
ognize the  new  dimension  of  effort  that  Is 
required. 

AIRLINE  LIMITS  OF  LIABILITY 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  since 
1929  and  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
heirs  of  American  citizens  killed  in  avi- 
ation accidents  on  international  routes 
could  recover  no  more  than  $8,300. 
Moreover,  if  the  airline  involved  could 
show  that  it  was  not  at  fault,  the  un- 
fortunate family  would  not  receive  any- 
thing at  all.  This  Is  a  situation  I  dis- 
cussed in  the  Senate  almost  a  year  and 
a  half  ago. 

Because  of  tough  bargaining  over  the 
last  few  months  by  the  Department  of 
State  other  agencies  and  the  airlines 
there  Is  now  a  radical  change  in  this 
situation. 

All  major  international  airlines  serv- 
ing the  United  States  now  agree  that 
they  will  pay  dsunages  up  to  $75,000  for 
each  passenger  kiUed  or  injured  in  an  air 
crash.  Moreover,  they  will  no  longer 
have  the  opportunity  to  try  to  show  that 
a  particular  accident  was  not  their  fault. 
The  governments  concerned  have  sup- 
ported their  airlines  in  the  $75,000  offer. 
The  proposal  means  that  an  American 
citizen,  injured  in  an  air  accident,  would 
be  able  to  recover  a  sum  of  up  to  $75,000 
anywhere  In  the  world  against  most  in- 
ternational airlines.  He  would  no  longer 
have  the  onerous  chore  of  proving  that 
the  airline  was  at  fault,  but  would 
merely  be  required  to  prove  the  damages 
which  he  has  suffered.    This  will  greatly 


reduce  costs  of  litigation.  Such  an  &r- 
rangement  represents  a  substantial  im- 
provement over  the  existing  situation. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  misun- 
derstanding about  the  proposal  which 
the  airlines  and  the  many  foreign  gov- 
ernments have  made,  and  some  of  these 
misconceptions  have  found  their  way  In- 
to our  press.  One  misunderstanding  Is 
that  the  $75,000  represents  an  insurance 
figrure,  and  that  all  passengers  would  be 
automatically  Insured  for  $75,000.  As  a 
result  of  this  misunderstanding,  the  fear 
has  been  expressed  that  there  would  be 
more  sabotage  of  planes.  It  should  be 
made  clear  that  the  proposal  does  not 
call  for  $75,000  insurance.  The  $75,000 
amount  represents  a  maximum  award 
which  might  be  made  after  all  due  con- 
sideration of  the  damage  which  has  been 
suffered.  Furthermore,  neither  a  sabo- 
teur nor  his  family  would  be  entitled  to 
collect  a  penny. 

Other  nations  have  come  a  long  way  to 
meet  the  point  of  view  of  the  United 
States  on  aircraft  liability  limits.  At  the 
conference  held  in  Montreal  in  February, 
and  since  then,  they  told  the  United 
States  that  they  would  be  satisfied  with 
liability  limits  far  lower  than  those  which 
we  have  proposed.  In  order  to  keep  the 
United  States  in  the  international  avia- 
tion community,  they  have,  however, 
agreed  virtually  unanimously  to  the  $75,- 
000  arrangement. 

The  arrangement  will  go  into  effect 
Monday.  May  16,  if  the  United  States 
elects  prior  to  that  time  to  remain  In 
the  Warsaw  Convention.  I  beheve  that 
our  election  to  do  so  is  of  benefit  to  our 
traveling  public.  It  also  clearly  Indicates 
that  we  have  not  abandoned  our  tradi- 
tional stand  in  favor  of  international 
cooperation  in  resolution  of  problems. 


PROPOSED  CUTBACK  IN  SCHOOL 
MILK  PROGRAM  MIGHT  MEAN  NO 
FEDERAL  MILK  FOR  NEEDY  CHIL- 
DREN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President 
some  time  ago  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  administration's  proposed 
Child  Nutrition  Act  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  representatives  appearing 
before  the  AgriculturaJ  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
As  my  colleagues  know  so  well,  this  legis- 
lative proposal.  If  enacted,  would  mean 
an  80-percent  cut  in  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram for  schoolchildren. 

Two  categories  of  children  would  be 
eligible  for  assistance  under  the  cutback 
proposal.  First  the  subsidized  milk 
would  go  to  children  In  schools  without 
a  limch  program.  Second,  free  milk 
would  go  to  the  needy. 

Ehiring  the  hearing  I  discussed  the 
question  of  priorities  under  the  new  pro- 
posal with  Mr.  Howard  Davis,  Deputy 
Administrator  for  Consumer  Food  Pro- 
gram. I  would  like  to  read  part  of  that 
discussion  into  the  Record  today: 

Senator  Pxoxmirc.  Now,  for  these  schools 
with  no  school  lunch  programs,  the  milk  will 
not  be  free,  but  It  will  be  made  available  on 
the  basis  of  the  Federal  Government  pay- 
ing a  certain  proportion  of  the  cost  and  the 
student  paying  the  remainder,  or  the  school 
district  paying  the  remainder:  la  that  correct? 
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Mr    DA\^s    That   !s  correct. 

Senator  Proxmire  The  second  category  Is 
$11  million  I  for  the  needy).  The  $10  mil- 
lion (for  schools  without  a  lunch  program) 
that  I  talked  about  Is  on  the  same  basis  as 
we  have  at  the  present  time. 

You  thlnJc  your  figures  are  sufficiently  ac- 
curate, your  responses,  I  think,  are  helpful, 
but  I  am  not  sure  they  Indicate  complete 
confidence  In  your  figures.  Will  $10  mil- 
lion do  the  Job  for  sure?  In  other  words 
supposing  it  Is  going  to  take  $15  million  or 
even  $20  million  to  provide  for  schools  (with- 
out a  lunch  program).  This  would  mean 
nothing  would  be  left  over  for  the  needy. 
Isn't  that  correct? 

Mr.  Davts.  Yes,  sir. 

In  other  words,  the  thrust  of  the  tes- 
timony Is  that  first  priority  under  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  goes  to  children  in 
schools  without  a  lunch  program.  If 
the  demand  wa.s  great  enough,  the  entire 
$21  million  provided  for  school  milk 
under  the  proposed  act  would  go  to  these 
children.  None  would  go  to  the  needy. 
Vet  it  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  Justi- 
fication for  the  cutback  proposal  is  that 
prinnt.v  must  be  given  to  children  who 
cannot  afford  to  buy  their  own  milk  at 
school 

The  r>par'ment  of  Agriculture,  of 
course,  feels  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  the 
entire  $21  million  would  go  to  children 
In  schools  without  a  lunch  program.  Let 
us  look  at  the  figures.  The  Department 
estimates  that  SIO  million  can  provide  a 
school  milk  subsidy  for  2  million  chil- 
dren at  schools  without  a  lunch  program 
of  any  kind.  Yet  the  Department.  Itself, 
estimates  that  9.277.000  children  would 
attend  such  schools.  Even  assuming  that 
half  of  these  children  were  in  rural  areas 
without  a  readily  accessible  supply  of 
fluid  ir.ilk.  we  would  still  find  more  than 
4'2  million  children  who  could  qualify 
to  receive  first  priority  on  milk  under  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act.  These  children 
would  more  than  account  for  the  $21 
million  the  act  would  provide. 


NEBRASKANS  ARE  CHALLENGED  TO 
ACCENTUATE  ARBOR  DAY 

Mr.  HRU3KA.  xMr.  President,  in  the 
spruig  01  each  year,  Nebraska  observes 
Arbor  Day  at  the  home  of  its  founder,  J. 
Sterliiii?  Morton,  in  Nebraska  City.  For 
some  years,  followiae  the  example  of  the 
late  Con£:res,sman  J  Hyde  Sweet,  it  has 
been  my  custom  to  call  attention  to  this 
Important  holiday  and  salute  those  who 
are  carrying  on  this  fine  tradition. 

Thi.s  past  Sunday.  May  15,  was  desig- 
natfHi  Arbor  Day  Sunday  this  year.  Prin- 
cipal speaker  at  the  ceremony  was  Mr. 
Frank  W  Mueller,  a  former  Nebraska 
City  resident,  who  is  now  an  executive 
of  the  US  Chamber  of  Commerce  here 
In  Wash.ington. 

Mr  Mueller  gave  his  former  townsmen 
a  eood-natured  scolding  for  hiding  their 
light  under  a  bushel  and  asked  the  ques- 
tion 

Could  It  be  possible  that  other  States 
are  d-Jlng  mere  to  publicize  Arbor  Day  than 

Is  the  St<it«  that  originated  It? 

He  urged  his  listeners  to  go  out  into 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  accentuate 
Arbor  Day. 

It   is    Mr    President,   a  holiday  well 

worth  accentuatlna;. 


Today,  all  but  one  of  our  50  States 
recognizes  Arbor  Day  with  appropriate 
tree-planting  ceremonies.  While  not  a 
national  holiday,  It  Is  a  nationwide  one. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  Mr. 
Mueller's  challenging  remarks,  together 
with  an  article  from  the  April  17  edition 
of  the  New  York  Times,  headlined,  "Ar- 
bor Day  Proposes  for  the  Future." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

AccamjATOta  Abbos  Day 
(Address    by    Prank    W.    Mueller,    manager. 

State  Chamber  of  Commerce  Service  De- 
partment, U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce) 

There  are  so  many  celebrities  here  that  I 
fear  I'm  going  to  miss  acknowledging  some 
of  them,  but  I  do  want  to  pay  homage  to 
Queen  Jean  and  the  ruling  monarch.  King 
Charles  of  Ak-Sar-Ben. 

I  want  to  recognize  Governor  Morrison, 
Mayor  Ransdell,  Father  Kelly  (when  I  lived  in 
Nebraska  City,  all  the  priests  were  called 
Bauer) . 

I  want  to  extend  a  belated  Happy  Birthday 
wish  to  our  Honoree,  Otto  Wlrth, — and  I 
want  to  greet  Grove  Porter.  It  was  Grove 
Porter  who,  26  years  ago.  persuaded  me  to 
move  to  Nebraska  City,  and,  Grover,  I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  am  real  pleased  that  you 
were  so  persuasive. 

Oh,  yes,  I  want  to  bring  greetings  to  Joe 
Knoll's  parents.  Joe  Is  a  fine  example  of  the 
young  men  of  Nebraska,  and  especially  Ne- 
braska City — who  come  to  work  In  the 
N.\tlon's  Capital.  1  know  Joe's  a  good  boy 
because  he  and  my  daughter  graduated  in 
the  same  class  from  Mrs.  Bosworth's  pre- 
klndergarten  school  when  we  lived  over  on 
Second  Avenue. 

In  the  years  that  I  have  been  observing  our 
N.itlon's  Capitol  HlU,  I  have  always  been 
elated  over  the  fact  that  Nebraska  has  been 
fpreeented  so  well  In  the  Senate  and  In  Con- 
gress. Just  one  example  of  how  on-thelr-toes 
our  people  In  Washington  are — Is  the  fact 
that  Senator  Hruska'b  office  sent  to  me  a 
f  ne  story  out  of  the  Sunday,  April  17th,  New 
York  Times,  entitled  "Arbor  Day  Proposes  for 
the  Future." 

I  w^sh  there  would  be  tlma  for  me  to  read 
the  entire  story.  I  tried  to  find  out  what 
prompted  the  author  to  write  It,  but  have 
been  unable  to  get  the  Information. 

An  article  of  this  kind  Is  one  that  I  would 
like  to  see  appear  In  every  major  newspaper  In 
America.  This  would  be  the  Ideal  way  of  ac- 
centuating Arbor  Diy. 

Arbor  Day  Is  truly  a  national  expression 
or  confidence  In  America.  Pew  nationwide 
activities  have  added  bo  much  to  the  benefit 
and  comfort  of  mankind,  to  soil  and  water 
conservation,  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape, 
to  the  enjoyment  of  recreation,  and  to  the 
food  supply  and  protection  of  wild  life — while 
at  the  same  time,  It  18  helping  to  fill  the 
nation's  wood  box. 

We  forget  that,  at  22  years  of  age,  Mr. 
Morton  moved  to  this  pioneer  country  of 
Nebraska — then  an  almost  treeless  area. 
Planting  trees  became  almost  his  life's  work. 
and  he  emphasized  their  Importance  In  meet- 
ing wood  requirements  as  well  as  In  conserv- 
ing soil  and  water. 

I,  for  one,  am  proud  when  I  walk  through 
the  Hall  of  Fame  In  our  Nation's  Capitol — 
to  see  that  life-size  statue  of  Julius  Sterling 
Morton  of  Nebraska. 

Pew  Otoe  Countlans  realize  that,  although 
Arbor  Day  itself  Is  of  Nebraska  origin — many 
foreign  countries  conduct  similar  tree-plant- 
ing observances  under  appropriate  titles. 

Today,  every  State  except  Alaska  recog- 
nize* Arbor  Day  throiigh  tree-planting  ob- 
servances tailored  to  Its  climatic  requlre- 
manta. 


Yesterday,  It  took  me  Just  4  hours  and  67 
minutes  to  fly  from  Washington  to  Omaha 
to  be  here  to  make  this  Arbor  Day  speech. 
Just  Imagine  how  much  longer  It  took  3. 
Sterling  Morton  to  go  from  Nebraska  City 
to  Washington,  DC. — 72  years  ago  when,  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  he  made  the  Arbor 
Day  address  there. 

On  that  occasion — 72  years  ago — he  said: 

"So  every  man,  woman  and  child  who 
plants  trees  shall  be  able  to  say  on  coming, 
as  I  have  come,  toward  the  evening  of  life', 
in  all  sincerity  and  truth:  'If  you  seek  my 
monument,  look  around  you.'  " 

I  was  pleased  and  honored  when  Chair- 
man Mort  Porter  Issued  an  invitation  for 
me  to  come  back  to  Nebraska  City  to  make 
this  speech.    I'm  pleased  to  be  back  home. 

This  Is  a  beautiful  day  and  one  not  read- 
ily given  to  scolding,  but  I  feel  that  I  should 
do  Jtist  a  little  bit  of  scolding  of  you  citi- 
zens of  Nebraska  City,  you  residents  of  Otoe 
County — and  as  far  as  that  goes,  all  of  you 
Nebraskans. 

It  was  the  New  York  Times  article  that 
gave  me  the  courage  to  come  here  this  beau- 
tiful Sunday  to  scold  you. 

I  feel  certain  that  during  the  past  several 
winters,  all  of  you  have  tuned  In  on  your 
television  sets  to  watch  a  program  called 
"Bonanza". 

Bonanza  concerns  the  fictional  Cartwrlght 
family  and  the  Ponderosa  Ranch  near  Vir- 
ginia City,  Nevada. 

Actor  Loren  Green,  of  the  series,  says 
that  at  first  they  didn't  like  the  Bonanza 
TV  crowd  around  Virginia  City,  but,  after 
thousands  of  tourists  asked  where  the  Cart- 
wrights  lived. — Virginia  City  decided  to  des- 
ignate a  certain  ruin  as  being  the  old  Cart- 
wrleht  House  In  Ponderosa. 

If  any  of  you  have  recently  taken  a  trip 
from  here  to  Hastings.  Nebraska,  you  prob- 
ably noticed  some  signs  along  the  way  that 
said,  'Write  a  friend  from  Friend". 

Here's  a  progressive  little  Nebraska  town 
that  Is  doing  something  with  Its  name  to 
encourage  people  to  stop  and  linger  a  little 
while  within  Its  city  limits. 

If  you've  recently  gone  through  central 
Kansas,  you've  probably  seen  signs  encour- 
aging you  to  stop  and  see  the  largest  hand- 
dug  well  In  the  world  at  Greensburg. 

What  I'm  trying  to  say  Is  that  all  over 
this  nation  we  find  progressive  cities  doing 
everything  they  can  to  encourage  tourlgts 
to  visit  their  area.  With  Americans  having 
more  and  more  lelsiu-e  time  on  their  hands, 
it's  only  the  smart  business  move  on  the 
part  of  any  progressive  community  to  en- 
courage such  visitations. 

Do  you  residents  of  Nebraska  City  and  Otoe 
County  realize  how  many  areas  would  be  Just 
overjoyed  to  have  within  their  boundaries 
a  beautiful  spot  like  Arbor  Lodge? 

How  proud  are  Nebraskans  of  the  fact  that 
a  National  Holiday  originated  In  their  very 
own  State? 

How  proud  are  the  residents  of  Nebraska 
City  and  Otoe  County  of  the  fact  that  this 
National  Holiday  not  only  originated  In  their 
home  State  of  Nebraska — but  that  it 
originated  In  their  home  County — that  the 
site  of  the  origin  of  that  National  Holiday, 
Arbor  Day,  is  marked  by  such  a  beautiful 
setting  as  Arbor  Lodge. 

Nebraska  City— with  Its  block  house  com- 
memorating the  beginning  of  Fort  Kearney, 
with  a  log  cabin  which  was  used  by  John 
Brown,  with  a  beautiful  park  given  to  this 
area  by  Jr^hn  Stelnhart,  with  a  beautiful 
city  park  like  Rlvervlew — end  with  a  nearby 
Girl  Scout  Camp  In  memory  of  John  Catron. 
How  few  Mid-We«tem  cities  of  this  size  can 
claim  such  great  distinction. 

Yes,  J.  Sterling  Mo'ton  did  great  honor  to 
this  fine  State  when  he  and  his  young  bride 
came  here  from  Michigan  In  1855  to  con- 
struct a  four-room  house. 

In  1858,  the  foreslghted  Morton  planted  an 
O'chard      along     with     other     trees     and 
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ornamental  plantings.  This  very  site,  Arbor 
Lodge,  represents  one  of  the  earliest  attempts 
ftt  home  landscaping  In  Nebraska. 

As  President  of  the  Washington  Chapter  of 
the  Nebraska  Alumni  Society.  I  must  men- 
tion the  fact  that  It  was  J.  Sterling  Morton 
who  sfwke  at  the  Dedicatory  Ceremonies  of 
the  University  In  1871.  and  there  he  was 
already  speaking  out  on  proper  tUlage  of  the 
land. 

How  many  of  you  know  that  January  4. 
1872,  was  the  date  that  J.  Sterling  Morton, 
while  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State 
Horticulture  Society  In  Lincoln,  brought  forth 
his  Arbor  Day  Resolution, — and  then,  on 
March  31,  two  years  later.  Governor  Furness 
Issued  the  First  Arbor  Day  Proclamation. 

President  Grover  Cleveland  came  here  In 
1905  to  dedicate  the  memorial  monument 
here  at  Arbor  Lodge,  and  on  It  Is  an  Inspira- 
tional Inscription  from  the  writings  of  Morton 
which  we  should  all  remember: — 
"Other  holidays  repose  upon  the  past; 
Arbor  Day  proposes  for  the  future." 

The  Omaha  World -Herald  of  March  27 
shocked  many  Nebraskans  with  a  story  titled 
"The  Blank  Spot" — In  reporting  a  study  made 
by  the  Cornhusker  Motor  Club  and  Its 
affiliates  In  the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion. 

This  raises  the  question: — Has  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  or  the  Rotary  Club,  the 
City  Council,  or  anyone  ever  Invited  Betty 
Malm  of  the  Cornhusker  Motor  Club  in 
Lincoln — to  come  visit  Nebraska  City  and  see 
what  It  really  has  to  offer — or  the  people  at 
the  Omaha  Automobile  Club  ...  or  at  the 
Kansas  City  Automobile  Club? 

Have  such  cities  as  Omaha,  Lincoln. 
Beatrice,  and  Nebraska  City  banded  together 
to  bring  to  this  City  the  travel  editors  from 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  the  Denver  Post,  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  the  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter—to see  that  they  find  out  about  the  fine 
attractions  we  have  In  this  area, — so  that 
they  can  write  such  stories  as  Mr.  Sowder 
did  In  the  New  York  Times? 

How  much  real  backing  have  the  citizens 
of  this  County  given  to  Virgil  Pltstlck,  who 
1«  Chairman  of  the  Arbor  Day  Committee  of 
the  Nebraska  Centennial? 

The  planting  of  a  tree  from  Arbor  Lodge  on 
the  Capitol  lawns  of  all  fifty  States  Is  a  won- 
de-ful  Idea. 

Planting  a  tree  on  the  State  Capitol  lawn 
next  year  with  the  Caravan  coming  to 
Nebraska  City — is  a  fine  plan. 

Those  of  you  who  are  members  of  civic 
clubs,  of  sportsmen's  organizations,  of  wom- 
en's clubs,  Girl  Scout  leaders.  Boy  Scout 
leaders— what  have  you  been  doing  person- 
ally to  encourage  your  national  organization 
to  do  more  about  Arbor  Day? 

I  note  that  Sevrln  Sorensen  Is  a  member 
of  the  Committee  that  planned  this  dav.  so 
rm  sure  that  The  Future  Farmers  of  America 
lave  been  made  well  aware  of  this  activity. 
How  much  have  you  encoxiraged  the 
Nebraska  State  Conservation  Department  to 
wist  with  Arbor  Day  exercises  In  other 
States? 

Arbor  Day  makes  many  people  tree-eon- 
Klous  at  least  once  a  year,  but  many  more 
need  to  be  brought  Into  this  picture. 

Let  me  challenge  the  school  systems  of 
JUS  County.  Are  you  ahead  of  Red  Wing, 
"Innesota? 

Up  In  Red  Wing,  there's  been  an  outstand- 
^annual  Arbor  Day  event  since  the  early 
iMO's.  Here  the  soil  conservation  district 
Piwitlngs  near  this  City  stabilize  the  soil  and 
M»  also  sources  of  forest  products, 
^e  farmers  buy  the  small  trees  and 
«tanl2ed  groups  of  high  school  students 
^ntarlly  spend  a  half  day  planting  these 
^  on  the  slopes  too  steep  to  farm. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  other  States  are 
th  I  '"°''®  ^  publicize  Arbor  Day  than  Is 
«>e  state  that  originated  It? 

The  National  Association  of  Travel  Organl- 
«nons    each    year    gives    top    Awards.     An 


Award  was  given  to  the  Georgia  State 
Chamber  of  Corrunerce.  I  talked  Mrs. 
Mozelle  Christian,  of  the  Georgia  staff,  out 
of  one  of  these  kits.  I'm  going  to  leave  it 
with  Mort  Porter  for  use  by  his  fine 
Committee. 

Let's  resolve  right  here  and  now  that  each 
and  every  one  of  us  here  who  is — or  ever  has 
been — a  Nebraska  Cltlan — a  resident  of  Otoe 
County — win  make  It  his  prime  responsi- 
bility to  see  to  It  that  every  Nebraskan  Is 
made  aware  of  Arbor  Day, — and  then  en- 
courage all  Cornhuskers  to  go  out  Into  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  "Accentuate  Arbor 
Day." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  17.  1966] 

Arbor  Dat  Proposes  for  the  Pcttjrk 

(By  A.  M.  Sowder) 

Visitors  to  Arbor  Lodge  State  Park  near 
Nebraska  City,  Nebr..  will  see  inscribed  on  a 
monument  to  Julius  Sterling  Morton.  United 
States  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  1893  to 
1897  and  founder  of  Arbor  Day.  these  words; 
".  .  .  Other  Holidays  Repose  upon  the  Past; 
Arbor  Day  Proposes  for  the  Future. '  The 
Inscription,  taken  from  Morton's  writings  Is  a 
renUnder  of  the  days  each  year  when  all 
America,  and  other  countries  as  well,  plant 
trees. 

"Arbor  Day.  U.S.A."  Is  truly  a  national 
expression  of  confidence  In  America.  Pew 
nation-wide  activities  have  added  so  much  to 
the  benefit  and  comfort  of  mankind,  to  soil 
and  water  conservation,  to  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape,  to  the  enjoyment  of  recrea- 
tion and  to  the  food  supply  and  protection 
of  wildlife,  while  at  the  same  time  helping 
to  fill  the  Nation's  woodbox. 

PIONEER    PLANTER 

Julius  Sterling  Morton  was  born  In  Adams. 
N.Y..  on  April  22,  1832,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation In  Michigan.  Thus  he  grew  up  In  an 
environment  of  trees,  and  he  appreciated 
them.  At  22,  Morton  moved  to  the  pioneer 
country  of  Nebraska,  then  an  almost  treeless 
area.  He  was  employed  as  a  Journalist  in 
Nebraska  city  and  became  a  homesteader. 
He  was  later  appointed  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Planting  trees  became  almost  his  life's 
work,  and  he  emphasized  their  Importance 
In  meeting  wood  requirements  as  well  as  In 
conserving  soil  and  water.  In  1872,  Morton's 
resolution  that  the  citizens  of  Nebraska  de- 
vote a  special  day  (April  10)  to  the  planting 
of  trees  was  passed.  He  referred  to  It  as 
Arbor  Day  (Tree  Day).  It  Is  reported  that 
more  than  a  million  trees  were  planted  In 
Nebraska  that  first  Arbor  Day  year.  In  1885, 
the  Nebraska  State  Legislature  made  the  day 
a  legal  holiday  and  set  aside  April  22  for 
Its  continued  annual  observance.  Nebraska 
h£is  since  become  known  as  a  g^eat  tree- 
planting  state. 

EARLT    JOINERS 

Kansas  and  Termessee  accepted  the  Arbor 
Day  idea  In  1875  and  Minnesota  in  1876. 
The  American  Forest  Congress  in  1833  passed 
a  resolution  recommending  that  Arbor  Day 
be  observed  In  schools  throughout  the  coun- 
try. That  year  Ohio  proclaimed  Its  first 
Arbor  Day  and  the  public  schools  of  Cincin- 
nati first  observed  the  event.  The  National 
Education  Association  adopted  a  slmUar  res- 
olution tne  next  year. 

From  these  beginnings,  Arbor  Day  has  be- 
come a  definite  i>art  of  the  civic  and  educa- 
tional program  for  American  youngsters  and 
adults.  By  instilling  a  love  for  trees,  en- 
couraging their  planting  and  stressing  the 
interrelationships  of  trees,  soil,  plants,  water, 
forage,  recreation  and  wildlife,  we  are  help- 
ing to  conserve  much  needed  resources  for 
future  generations. 

The  Hall  of  Fame  In  the  nation's  Capitol 
displays  a  llfeslze  statue  of  "Julltis  Sterling 
Morton,  Nebraska."  On  Nebraska's  Arbor 
Day.  April  22.  1832,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Issued  a  two-cent  commemorative 


postage  stamp  to  celebrate  the  60th  anni- 
versary of  the  holiday,  and  the  centennial 
of  the  birth  of  Its  foiinder. 

HISTORIC   AREA 

Morton's  former  Nebraska  home  Is  now 
Arbor  Lodge  State  Park  and  serves  as  » 
museum  of  natural  history.  The  surround- 
ing grounds  are  an  arboretum,  containing 
about  140  species  of  trees  and  shrubs.  And 
the  millions  of  trees  Americans  plant  an- 
nually on  Arbor  Days  are  living  memorials  to 
his  early  foresight. 

In  1887,  Arbor  Day  became  an  interna- 
tional movement  when  the  education  system 
in  Ontario  instituted  It  as  a  tree-and-fiower- 
planting  day.  Canada's  action  was  closely 
followed  by  Spain  and  soon  the  British  Em- 
pire, Prance  and  Norway  adopted  It.  One 
country  reports  a  person  uses  the  wood  pro- 
duced by  300  mature  trees  in  a  lifetime. 
This  coiUd  serve  as  a  tree-planting  target  for 
each  American. 

In  Rome  in  1951,  a  conference  of  the  Pood 
ana  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  recognized  "the  need  of  arousing 
mass  consciousness  of  the  esthetic,  physical, 
and  economic  value  of  trees."  It  recom- 
mended a  "World  Festival  of  the  Trees  to  b« 
celebrated  annually  In  each  member  country 
on  a  date  suited  to  local  conditions." 
Though  Arbor  Day  Itself  Is  of  American 
origin,  many  foreign  countries  conduct  sim- 
ilar tree-planting  observances  under  appro* 
prlate  titles. 

NATIONAL    PROJECT 

Today,  every  state  except  Alaska  recog- 
nizes Arbor  Day  through  tree-planting  ob- 
servances tailored  to  Its  climatic  require- 
ments. Generally,  a  state  legislature  sets 
aside  a  specific  day,  or  the  event  Is  designated 
by  governor's  proclamation  or  by  the  state's 
department  of  education.  Due  to  the  great 
variation  In  climate  throughout  the  country, 
a  uniform  date  is  not  practicable.  One-third 
of  the  states  including  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  have 
selected  the  last  Friday  In  April.  Other  dates 
are  earlier,  some  later. 

The  southern  states  have  fall  or  winter 
days.  Hawaii  observes  a  day  In  November. 
While  not  listed  as  a  national  legal  holiday. 
Arbor  Etey  Is  national  In  scope. 

PRIVATE    ENTCRPRISB 

Usually,  Interested  clvlc-mlnded  citizens, 
service  clubs,  sportsmen's  organizations, 
women's  clubs,  churches,  and  schools,  Girl 
Scouts,  Boy  Scouts,  4-H  clubs  or  Putvire 
Farmers,  cooperating  with  county  agents  or 
state  conservation  or  forestry  departments. 
Initiate  and  assist  with  Arbor  Day  exercises. 
Frequently,  the  observances  touch  off  a  week 
of  general  conservation  activities.  Thus. 
Arbor  Day  helps  plant  the  seed  of  natural  re- 
source conservation  In  the  minds  of  millions. 
Its  activities  make  many  people  tree-con- 
scious at  least  once  a  year. 

Tree-planting  projects  can  take  many 
forms.  Trees  may  be  planted  for  community, 
family,  school  and  church  forests,  conserva- 
tion plantings,  beauty  to  the  landscape,  rec- 
reation areas,  windbreaks  and  shelterbrealcs, 
Christmas  tree  plantations,  wildlife  plant- 
ings, watershed  protection  or  roadside  and 
highway  plantings.  Other  possibilities  are 
trees  dedicated  to  sjjeclfic  causes  such  as  me- 
morials. The  memory  of  many  of  our  presi- 
dents, statesmen,  governors,  war  heroes,  con- 
servationists and  others  has  thus  been  hon- 
ored. 

The  planted  school  forests  of  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  are  proven  enterprises.  Theee 
provide  Income  to  the  rural  communities 
whUe  helping  to  meet  national  wood  re- 
quirements. The  sou  conservation  district 
plantings  near  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  while  sta- 
bilizing the  soil  are  also  sources  of  forest 
products.  Here  farmers  buy  the  small  trees 
and  organized  groups  of  high  school  stu- 
denu  voluntarily  spend  a  half-day  hand- 
planting  trees  on  slopes  too  steep  to  farm. 
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This  has  b«en  an  outstandlag  annual  Arbor 

Day  event  since  the  early  1940'8. 

PLANNING    THE    ENVIRONMSNT 

The  selection  of  trees  to  be  plaxited  is  Im- 
pKruint  They  should  be  In  harmony  with 
existing  plans  and  laws,  satisfy  quarantine 
regulaliwiis  and  certainly  be  adapted  to  local 
climatic  and  soil  conditions  State  foresters, 
the  United  States  forest  Service,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  extension  service  and 
consulting  foresters,  county  agents  and  local 
nurserymen  are  always  glad  to  help  out. 
They  will  provide  guidance  in  planting  the 
trees,  supply  tools,  and  arrange  for  the  trees' 
subsequent  maintenance. 


ARTS   FX3R  ALL     A   RISING  TIDE  IN 

AMERICA 

Mr  YARBCROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  ait.s  and  humanities  bill  passed 
the  Senate  last  year,  I  stated  that  the 
act  would  offer  encouragement  to  in- 
crea.sed  nongovernmental  financing  of 
activity  in  the  arts  and  humarilties. 

Of  course,  it  is  too  early  to  draw  any 
conclusions  on  this  point,  t)Ut  It  appears 
that  Interest  in  the  art.s.  away  from  the 
established  centers  like  New  York,  Is  al- 
ready on  the  upswing.  Indeed,  Howard 
Taubman,  in  the  May  16  New  York 
Times,  .states 

The  1960's  seem  certain  to  become  the 
decade  In  which  the  arts  in  this  country 
ichleved  the  broad,  den^ocratlc  base  that  the 
prophets   had    long   talked   about. 

-Mr,  Taubman  cites  a  project  in  my 
State,  the  Globe  Theater  m  Odessa,  a 
lovely  reincarnation  of  the  theater  of 
Shakespeare's  time  The  people  of 
Odessa  are  making  extensive  plans  to  put 
this  facility  to  many  creative  uses. 

This  Increased  activity  In  the  arts  Is 
a  good  example  of  how  sound  govern- 
mental support  can  motivate  latent  in- 
terest and  initiate  a  reaction  which, 
throu,a;h  the  real  interest  of  the  people, 
results  in  developments  of  far  greater 
magnitude  than  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  governmental  support  alone. 
This.  I  believe,  will  be  Increasingly  true 
of  the  arts  as  time  goes  by  The  work  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  I 
predict,  will  help  create  a  new  environ- 
ment In  which  the  arts  in  America  will 
flourish. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Tauoman's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom   the   New   Yoric    T-.mes,    May    16.    19861 
.\RTs  roR  All     A  Rising  Tids  in   Amekica 

By  Howard  Taubman) 
The   nmeteen-slxties   seem   certain   to   be- 
come the   decade  ;n  which   the  arts  In  this 
country  achieved  the  broad,  democratic  base 
that  the  prophets  had  long  talked  about. 

For  Hie  tlrst  time  in  American  history 
there  Is  a  determined  drive  to  make  them 
available  to  people  everywhere,  regardless  of 
income  level,  remoteness  from  metropolitan 
centers,  their  ages  and  previous  exposure. 
For  the  flrst  time  huge  amounts  of  Qovern- 
ment  money  are  being  spent  to  bring  chil- 
dren in  the  schools  In  direct  contact  with 
miislc.  drama,  dance,  and  the  visual  arts. 

To  this  observer,  who  has  vi.slted  large  and 
-small  communities  m  the  Northeast,  the 
South,    the   Midwest    and    the    Southwest   In 


recent  weeks,  the  artistic  tide  Is  rising  and 
tture  is  no  telling  how  fax  and  deep  it  will 
spread. 

The  forces  that  ore  bringing  about  this 
cultural  revolution  are  many:  civic  pride, 
economics,  affluence,  greater  educational  op- 
portunities, the  new  leisure,  higher  aspira- 
tions for  the  life  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit 
and  the  discovery  by  countless  Americans  of 
the  exaltations  and  consolations  to  be  fotind 
in  a  play  or  a  poem,  a  sjrznphony  or  a  paint- 
ing. 

Consider  the  element  of  civic  pride.  A 
good  many  large  cities  and  some  small  ones 
are  eager  to  be  in  the  swim  and  to  have  their 
own  cultural  institutions  like  New  York's 
Lincoln  Center  and  Vcm  Angeles's  Music  Cen- 
ter. But  some,  like  Atlanta,  which  Is  about 
to  start  building  one,  have  really  urgent 
need  for  such  facilities  to  provide  proper  ac- 
commodation for  their  music  and  drama. 

In  Atlanta  the  moat  Important  business 
leaders,  men  like  Robert  Woodruff  of  Coca- 
Cola,  and  Richard  C.  Rich  of  Rich's  Depart- 
ment Store,  are  in  the  vanguard  of  those 
pushing  for  a  new  arts  center. 

In  Kansas  City,  where  a  plan  to  build  a 
new  theater  and  establish  a  repertory  com- 
pany has  been  hanging  Ore  for  months,  a 
decisive  meeting  called  by  Mayor  Ilua  W. 
Davis  took  place  last  weel^.  A  businessman, 
William  Deramus.  president  of  Kansas  City 
Southern  Railways,  made  the  flrst  substan- 
tial offer  of  funds  with  a  pledge  of  •75,000. 

His  friends  describe  Mr.  Deramus  as  any- 
thing but  "a  culture  type."  Like  other  local 
businessmen,  he  wants  the  new  theater  to  be 
downtown  rather  than  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  In  Kansas  City.  Mer- 
chants and  bankers  are  eager  to  revive  down- 
town Kansas  City. 

They  are  paying  close  heed  to  the  con- 
tention of  those  backing  a  theater  with  a 
fine  professional  company  that  it  will  attract 
more  visitors  to  the  city  than  the  Ctilefs, 
the  professional  football  team.  They  may 
well  accede  to  the  suggestion  of  Homer  C. 
Wadsworth,  president  of  the  school  board, 
that  the  downtown  groups  should  raise  half 
of  the  f4  million  needed  for  the  theater. 

But  to  talk  with  business  leaders  In 
Georgia  and  Missouri,  North  Carolina  and 
Texas,  is  to  learn  that  these  i>eople  are  not 
latter-day,  prosperous  Babbitts  who  have 
simply  latched  on  to  Apollo  and  Dionyslus  as 
a  good  commercial  thing.  Even  among  men 
not  deeply  versed  in  the  arts  one  finds  a  high 
regard  for  quality. 

PUKCEIX    AND   KANSAS   CTTT 

A  desire  for  excellence  Is  behind  the  pride 
that  Wlnston-Salem,  N.C.,  takes  in  the  new 
North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts,  which  la 
g^iving  serious  professional  training. 

A  desire  for  outstanding  standards  is  be- 
hind the  program  of  the  Performing  Arts 
Foundation  of  Kansas  City,  which  last  year 
did  a  handsome  revival  of  Handel's  "Julius 
Caesar "  and  this  month  will  offer  a  tribute 
to  Purcell,  Including  a  special  ballet  starring 
Dame  Margot  Fonteyn,  the  great  British 
ballerina. 

Pot  three  performances  of  "the  Piurcell 
parcel,"  which  will  Include  his  opera,  "Dido 
and  Aeneas."  and  a  new  symphonic  piece  by 
Virgil  Thomson,  the  Performing  Arts  Povm- 
datlon  Is  spending  more  than  $150,000.  The 
money  has  been  raised  by  local  subscription. 

The  aim  is  not  only  to  produce  a  notable 
evening  of  music,  danoe.  and  theater  but.  In 
the  words  of  Mrs.  R.  Crosby  Kemper,  Jr., 
whose  husband  Is  a  banker,  to  show  another 
Image  of  Kansas  City  than  the  outworn  one 
of  a  dull  gateway  to  endless  farming  and 
grazing  lands. 

Residents  of  Kansas  City  point  to  the 
vigorous  contemporary  orientation  of  the 
outstanding  Nelson  Gallery  as  further  proof 
of  the  brisk  modernism  in  their  town. 

At  a  session  of  the  Friends  of  Art,  460  men 
and  women  discussed  paintings  by  Arshlle 


Gorky,  Jackson  Pollock,  and  Robert  Rausch- 
enberg  and  voted  by  a  sizable  majority  to 
purchase  Gorky's  "Housatonic,"  described 
without  irony  as  "vaguely  a  landscape." 

GLOBE  THEATER,  ODESSA,  TEX. 

The  element  of  local  pride  in  cultural 
achievement  Is  strong  in  smaller  communi- 
ties. In  Odessa,  Tex.,  where  a  schoolteacher, 
Mrs.  Marjorle  Morris,  and  an  architect,  j! 
EUlsworth  Powell,  virtually  foisted  a  lovely 
reincarnation  of  Shakespeare's  Globe  theater 
on  the  town,  the  citizens  are  girding  them- 
selves to  make  broad,  creative  use  of  the 
unexpected  facility. 

In  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  some  days  ago  tills 
Itinerant  observer  attended  the  gala  opening 
of  a  new  municipal  museum,  the  Albrecht 
Gallery.  What  was  once  a  handsome  resi- 
dence on  a  fotir-acre  site  has  been  converted 
into  an  agreeable  museum.  The  building 
was  presented  to  the  town  by  its  private 
owners,  and  the  local  Art  League  raised  more 
than  $100,000  for  renovations  and  for  the 
start  of  museum  activities. 

Even  more  striking  than  the  museum  itself 
Is  the  philosophy  it  has  adopted.  Realizing 
that  It  cannot  expect  with  Its  limited  means 
to  And  old  masters  as  a  basis  for  a  permanent 
collection,  it  has  opted  for  contemporary 
American  art. 

Its  Inaugural  exhibition  is  devoted  to  the 
paintings  and  drawings  of  Wayne  Thlebaud, 
a  painter  who  Is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Davii 
campus  of  the  University  of  California.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thlebaud  came  from  the  West,  and 
his  dealers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  Stone,  from 
New  York  to  attend  the  opening  festlvltiat 
in  St.  Joseph. 

BLACK-Tnt  AND  CHAMPAGNE 

The  town  turned  the  opening  Into  a  black- 
tie  event.  It  held  a  gala  dinner  at  the  prin- 
cipal hotel.  It  served  champagne  to  all 
comers  at  the  Albrecht  Gallery  opening. 

It  was  difficult  to  assess  the  reactions  of 
the  solid  citizens  of  St.  Joseph  to  Mr.  Thle- 
baud's  art,  which  has  a  strong  leavening  of 
pop  Influence  and  an  unexpected  conserva- 
tism and  solidity  of  flgure  draftsmanship, 
especially  In  the  drawings.  There  was  ob- 
vious astonishment  at  the  literalism  of  the 
purely  pop  examples  and  perhaps  some  puz- 
zlement at  the  stark,  white  background 
affected  by  Mr.  Thlebaud  in  his  figure 
paintings. 

The  Albrecht  Gallery  decided  to  purchase 
a  Thlebaud.  With  the  advice  of  D.  Craig 
Craven  of  the  Nelson  Gallery  in  Kansas  City, 
who  Is  giving  part  of  his  time  to  St.  Joseph, 
the  Albrecht  Gallery  will  concentrate  on 
further  showings  of  new  American  work. 
Eventually  It  may  have  a  distinctive  con- 
temporary collection. 

The  new  mood  in  the  country  has  pro- 
duced a  drive  for  the  upgrading  of  orchestras. 
In  Atlanta  It  Is  expected  that  within  a  year 
the  salary  scale  will  be  doubled  and  the 
season  will  be  lengthened.  In  Phoenix,  Arl2.. 
there  Is  a  6-year  plan  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  orchestra. 

The  Ford  Foundation,  with  Its  munificent 
program  to  help  orchestras  across  the  coun- 
try, has  been  partly  responsible  for  fresh 
orchestral  vigor  In  local  communities.  But 
this  program  could  not  have  caught  the 
imagination  If  the  communities  as  a  whole 
were  not  ready  for  a  move  forward. 

TOTTNO    AtTDIENCES,    INC. 

Orchestras  as  well  as  the  theaters  are 
seeking  to  widen  their  range  of  activities. 
Performances  are  arranged  for  children  In 
the  halls  and  auditoriums  of  performing 
companies  and  the  companies  are  sending 
performing  units  Into  the  schools. 

In  Kansas  City  the  Lyric  Theater,  an  oper« 
company  of  modest  financing  but  good  taste, 
has  arranged  a  specially  attractive  program 
that  makes  opera  fresh  and  appealing  to 
boys  and  girls.    Young  Audiences,  Inc.,  which 
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brings  chamber  music  into  the  schools.  Is 
very  active  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
thanks  to  considerable  local  backing. 

In  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  last  week  the 
school  system  arranged  a  festival  of  the  arts 
in  which  nationally  knovm  composers,  poets, 
dancers  and  actors  came  into  the  schools. 
Illustrated  their  work  and  discussed  It  with 
the  boys  and  girls  in  a  week-long  demon- 
stration. 

This  festival  was  made  possible  by  a  grant 
from  the  Hartford  Arts  Foundation.  Other 
exciting  demonstrations  of  the  living  arts 
to  youngsters  In  the  schools  are  being  ar- 
ranged through  grants  from  the  Office  of 
Education  under  Title  in  of  the  Federal 
Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Act. 

The  burgeoning  state  arts-council  move- 
ment Is  responsible  In  many  areas  for  the 
flrst  appearance  of  professional  performing 
ensembles.  With  help  from  the  Missouri 
Arts  Council  both  the  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City  orchestras  have  been  making  tours  into 
small  towns. 

HOSPrrAUTY    IN    BRANSON 

Some  weeks  ago  the  St.  Louis  Symphony 
played  in  Branson,  a  town  of  about  2.600  In 
the  Ozarks.  It  gave  an  afternoon  concert  for 
the  school  children  and  an  evening  concert 
for  the  adults.  Both  were  filled,  and  more 
than  700  people  were  turned  away  in  the 
evening. 

The  town  not  only  liked  the  music  but 
also  took  the  musicians  to  its  heart.  When 
an  orchestra  on  tour  visits  a  metropolis,  the 
conductor  usually  is  feted,  and  the  men  drift 
off  after  the  concert  to  have  a  beer  on  their 
own.  In  Branson  the  instrumentalists  were 
Invited  into  local  homes  and  treated  like 
honored  visitors. 

The  colleges  and  universities  are  every- 
where becoming  centers  of  communal  cul- 
tured activity.  Just  outside  Phoenix  on  the 
Arizona  State  University  campus  stands  one 
of  Prank  Lloyd  Wright's  last  biUldlngs,  a 
concert  hall  and  theater  that  has  become  the 
focal  point  for  an  expanded  program  in 
music  and  drama. 

At  the  small  Webster  College  in  Webster 
Groves.  Just  outside  St.  Louis,  a  new  per- 
forming arts  center  was  dedicated  last  week. 
In  addition  to  being  the  college's  base  for  an 
expanded  fine-arts  program.  It  will  be  the 
home  for  a  new  resident,  professional  acting 

r.pany,   which   will   serve  St.   Lotils   and 

.:.M0Url. 

Even  with  today's  Jet  airplanes  one  can 
In  a  period  of  weeks  only  spot-check  the 
country's  cultural  growth.  But  on  the  basis 
of  what  one  has  seen  and  heard  in  these  first, 
tentative  forays,  one  feels  that  the  ctilturtU 
pulse  of  the  nation  is  beating  strongly  and 
likely  to  grow  stronger. 

There  are  dangers,  of  course,  that  new 
buildings  will  be  mistaken  for  art,  that  new 
audiences  will  settle  for  less  than  high  qtjal- 
Ity,  that  a  vast  democratic  public  will  lead 
to  a  dilution  of  standards.  But  there  are 
ilM  breath-taking  possibilities  that  high  art. 
for  centuries  the  preserve  of  a  social  and  In- 
tellectual elite,  will  reach  out  and  be  under- 
Kood  by  the  millions. 


DISGUISING  THE  DEBT 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  Philadelphia  Sunday 
Bulletin  of  May  15,  1966,  there  appeared 
an  enlightening  editorial  entitled  "Dis- 
guising the  Debt."  This  editorial  points 
out  the  deceitful  manner  In  which  the 
Johnson  administration  is  trying  to 
camouflage  the  true  deficit  by  selling 
Government  assete  and  applying  the 
proceeds  to  daily  expenditures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edl- 
wnal  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Disguising  the  Debt 

Democrats  in  Congress,  under  stem  White 
House  guidance,  are  rushing  passage  of  a 
bill  to  greatly  expand  the  sale  of  federal 
financial  assets — such  as  college  housing, 
small  business  and  agricultural  loans — from 
the  government's  $33  billion  portfolio. 

Last  year,  sales  of  such  assets  totaled  about 
•  1.5  billion  and  this  year  nearly  $3  billion. 
The  receipts  are  credited  directly  against  ex- 
penditures In  the  budget.  Were  it  not  for 
the  proposal  to  sell  off  M.7  billion  of  these 
assets  in  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  budget 
would  show  a  deficit  of  $6.5  bUUon  Instead 
of  the  modest  $1.8  billion  to  which  President 
Johnson  pointed  with  such  pride  in  his  Jan- 
uary message.  Given  the  current  low  level 
of  unemployment,  high  utilization  of  plant 
and  the  attendant  inflationary  pressures,  any 
deficit  at  all  would  seem  to  fly  In  the  face  of 
sound  economics,  "old"  or  "new."  A  1967 
red  ink  flgtire  of  $6.6  bUllon  should  be  un- 
thlnlcable. 

Yet  in  fact,  that  is  the  true  deficit  in  the 
budget,  for  the  device  of  selling  off  assets — 
or  "participations"  in  such  assets,  as  the  Ad- 
ministration's scheme  is  called — merely 
amounts  to  borrowing  outside  the  usual 
Treasury  channels.  And,  in  fact.  It  Is  more 
expensive  than  regular  borrowing  by  any- 
where from  .26  to  .376  percent,  as  the  budget 
director  himself  admits. 

The  only  reason  the  Administration  glvee 
for  this  roimdabout,  deceptive  financing 
scheme  is  this  (in  the  words  of  Treasury 
Under  Secretary  Joseph  W.  Barr) :  "We  can- 
not Justify  immobilizing  the  dollsirs  of  the 
taxpayer  by  holding  larger  and  larger 
amounts  of  loans  when  the  private  credit 
markets  can  and  want  to  participate  with 
\is  In  our  credit  programs." 

Of  course  they  want  to  "participate!"  A 
government-guaranteed  loan  paying  as  high 
as  5.5  percent  is  a  fairly  attractive  invest- 
ment. Just  why  the  "taxpayer"  is  obligated 
to  provide  this  opportunity  for  big  Investors 
will  not  be  as  obvious  to  many  as  it  is  to 
Mr.  Barr. 

But  more  to  the  point — which  makes  his 
statement  quite  meaningless — the  asset  sales 
program  won't  free  any  tax  dollars  whatever. 
If  Congress  blocked  this  side  door  borrowing, 
the  Administration  has  given  no  hint  that  it 
would  use  tax  receipts  now  committed  to 
other  programs  or  seek  a  tax  boost.  It  would 
simply  borrow  the  needed  money  through 
the  front  door. 

The  sale  of  these  assets  is  nothing  more 
than  a  way  to  disguise  the  true  extent  of  new 
borrowing  proposed  In  the  1967  budget.  It 
U,  as  Representative  Wldnall  of  New  Jersey 
has  said,  "a  masterpiece  of  sneaky  drafts- 
manship." And  that  probably  explains  why 
the  Hotise  is  ramming  it  through  without 
taking  a  word  of  opposition  testimony. 


INCREASE   IN   POPULARITY   OF 
COUNTRY   MUSIC 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  the  tremen- 
dous growth  in  popularity  of  country 
music  is  one  of  the  outstanding  success 
stories  of  the  last  20  years.  I  am  proud 
to  point  out  that  Nashville,  the  capital  of 
Tennessee,  has  been  the  birthplace  smd 
home  for  a  large  portion  of  the  Industry. 
Nashville  has  become  the  center  of  a  re- 
cording, publishing,  broadcasting,  and 
personal-appearance  network  that  Is 
spreading  aroimd  the  world.  To  com- 
memorate the  rapidly  growing  country 
music  industry,  I  have  previously  intro- 
duced Senate  Joint  Resolution  135,  re- 


questing the  President  to  designate  Octo- 
ber as  "National  Country  Music  Month." 

Also,  1  want  to  call  my  colleagues  at- 
tention to  an  article  in  Newsweek  on 
April  4,  1966.  The  article,  entitled  "The 
Gold  Guitars,"  describes  the  "Nashville 
Sound"  and  many  of  the  personalities 
that  are  playing  major  roles  in  present- 
ing it  to  the  Nation  and  world.  News- 
week appropriately  calls  Nashville  "Mu- 
sic City,  U.SA."  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  interesting 
and  informative  article  from  Newsweek 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  In  the  Rkcord,  as 
follows : 

Tax  Gold  GtriTARS 

The  phenomenon  called  "Nashville  Sound" 
yields  about  as  easily  to  definition  as  rela- 
tivity. Whatever  it  is,  its  Jet-propelled  sound 
waves  have  shattered  the  Tennessee  capital's 
dignity  as  the  "Athens  of  the  South,"  a  city 
of  universities  whose  chief  symbol  is  a  con- 
crete replica  of  the  Parthenon. 

Nashville  has  a  new  name:  "Music  City. 
U.S.A.",  country-music  capital  of  the  world, 
and  its  real  Parthenon  is  the  Grand  Ole  Opry. 
What  soothes  the  classical  pride  of  Nashville, 
which  generally  regards  country  musicians 
as  shoeless  hlUblUles,  is  the  $60  million  an- 
nual balm  provided  by  the  booming  record 
industry,  Nashville's  largest. 

Nashville,  after  New  York,  Is  now  the  sec- 
ond largest  recording  center  in  the  world. 
Big  pop  stars  such  a«  Perry  Como.  Bob  Dylan, 
and  Connie  Francis  record  there.  Thriving 
are  1,200  professional  musicians,  800  profes- 
sional songwriters,  322  music  publishers,  28 
record  companies,  eleven  talent  agencies,  four 
pressing  plants  and  fifteen  sound  studios 
which  make  nearly  one  out  of  every  two  pop 
records  In  America. 

Converted:  Real  estate  Is  a  land-offlce  busi- 
ness all  over  Nashville,  but  nowhere  more  ex- 
uberantly than  on  Record  Row,  the  four- 
block-long,  two-block-wide  vortex  of  the  mu- 
sic Industry.  A  buyer  who  paid  $39,000  for 
a  comer  lot  there  last  year  refused  $160,000 
this  year.  The  major  record  companies  have 
spent  millions.  Along  both  sides  of  the 
street,  converted  hcruses  announce:  "Tree 
Publishing,"  "Qullla  Records,"  "Sharecrop- 
pers Music."  "Pittman  Spears  Talent."  while 
a  vacant  lot  proclaims:  "Future  Home  of 
Pamper  Music,  Inc." 

Last  year  country  music  raked  in  $70  mil- 
lion, or  about  10  percent  of  the  total  sales  of 
all  records.  About  25  i>ercent  of  the  major 
record  companies'  popular  releases  are  coun- 
try. The  releases  are  broadcast  by  some  1,500 
radio  stations.  Many  of  them,  including  such 
urban  strongholds  as  Chicago's  WJJD  and 
Newark's  WJRZ,  devote  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  country  music.  Radio  Prague  has 
requested,  and  a  Singapore  station  will  soon 
be  broadcasting,  a  55-mlnute  weekly  excerpt 
from  Grand  Ole  Opry.  Two  weeks  ago, 
ground  wus  broken  on  Record  Row  for  a  mil- 
lion-dollar oountry-muslc  Hall  of  Fame 
whose  first  immortals  are  Jinunle  Rodgen, 
dead  at  35  in  1938,  Hank  WUltams,  who  died 
in  1953  when  he  was  29.  and  Roy  Acuff.  Tex 
Rltter,  Ernest  Tubb  and  the  late  Fred  Rose. 
Riu^ :  Sooner  or  later,  the  fever  of  country 
mtislc  was  bound  to  spread  to  epidemic  pro- 
portions. "I  think  there  must  be  a  little 
country  in  everyone,"  says  47-year-old  Stoney 
Cooper,  who,  with  his  wife.  Wilms  Lee.  leads 
the  Clinch  Mountain  Gang.  Country  music 
Is  a  rich  vein  of  folk  music  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  traditions  of  the  Appalachians 
and  Southern  fiatlands,  and  Infused  with 
Negro  blues  and  ra^lme.  The  melodies  are 
simple  and  tuneful,  the  rhythms  easy  on  the 
feet,  and  the  generally  melancholy  words  are 
close  to  the  hearth  and  the  heart,  direct,  elo- 
quent, hcmeet.    Such  songs  as  Hank  wmiam«' 
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■  Cold,  Cold  Heart"  are  aa  rural  and  Ingenu- 
ous AS  Blake's  early  poeiry. 

This  music  comes  from  the  working  clasa," 
31-vear-o:d  composer  John  D.  Loudermllk 
told  Newsweek's  Joseph  B.  Gumming  Jr. 
"When  they  smg  about  heartache  It  really 
means  something.  It's  not  for  teen-agers. 
It's  got  soul  "  And  he  picked  up  his  guitar 
and  sang  his  autobiographical  song.  "Tobacco 
Rodd."  evoking  the  scraggly  patch  of  land 
where  he  was  born,  and  how  it  was  ugly  but 
home  The  song  had  soul.  "If  I  feel  out  of 
touch."  Loudermllk  said.  "I'll  go  down  to  the 
bus  station  and  just  sit  and  talk  to  some  old 
wino  a  while  " 

What  has  made  the  Nashville  Sound  an 
all-Amerlcan  sound  is  the  evolution  of  coun- 
try music  toward  popular  taste.  The  raw, 
nasal  "hillbilly"  sound,  alien  to  urban  ears, 
has  gradually  been  discarded.  Along  the  way 
every  great  country  musician  contributed  to 
the  change.  The  Carter  family  contributed 
their  "ring-a-llng  '  rhythm  on  the  flat-top 
guitar,  Hoy  Acuff  made  the  vocalist  more 
prominent  than  the  instruments,  and  the 
great  guitarist  Chet  Atkins  created  new  pos- 
sibilities In  the  "take-off"  (melody-carrying) 
guitar.  In  the  '405,  Eddy  Arnold  ("Any- 
time"! softened  the  nasal  twang  while  his 
sideman.  Boy  Wiggins,  developed  the  soft, 
trembling  echo  on  his  electric  steel  guitar. 
There  were  no  smooth  singers  before  Eddy," 
Wiggins  told  Newsweek's  Hal  Bruno.  "I  had 
to  make  that  sweet  crying  sound  to  go  with 
his  voice." 

Tormented :  H.\nk  Williams,  the  greatest 
name  in  country  music,  pioneered  In  his 
band  the  deep-popping  electric  baas  that 
gave  weight  to  rhythm.  And  In  his  "hungry 
hillbilly"  style,  he  sang  songs  with  a  pro- 
found and  inimitable  expressiveness.  Above 
all,  he  raised  country  songwrltlng  to  an  art 
form,  pouring  out  in  the  four  years  of  his 
fame  such  songs  as  "Jambalaya,"  "Your 
Cheatln'  Heart."  "Hey,  Good  Lookln',"  and 
his  great  relij^ious  song,  "I  Saw  the  Light." 
WUUams  lived  hLs  tormented  music  and  died 
at  29  of  a  hea.-t  attack  In  his  chauffeur- 
driven  Cadillac. 

But  country  music  Is  changing,  and  Marty 
Ri)bbin.s  and  Back  Owens  are  very  nearly 
the  last  word,  Robblns'  smooth  Broadway 
crooning  is  backed  by  the  heavy  ordnance 
of  electric  giutars,  piano  and  drum.  In  spite 
of  his  famous  written  pledge  swearing  nevw 
to  sing  a  "song  that  Is  not  a  country  song," 
Owens,  along  with  Leroy  Van  Dyke,  Is  a 
leader  In  "rockabilly."  a  blend  of  country 
and  rock  'n'  roll  calculated  to  "grab"  teen- 
agers everywhere, 

.\:tfr  ■\'A  this  mutating,  there  is  still  some- 
th::.^  that  won  i  go  away — the  true,  elusive 
Na.<hv.i:e  -Souud  Even  Onxn  Bradley,  head 
of  Decca  Records  In  Nashville,  has  trouble 
deflning  it  'I've  been  asked  what  the  Nash- 
ville Sound  is  a  thousand  times, "  he  says, 
"and  I've  given  a  thousand  different 
answers.  And  I  think  I've  been  right  every 
time.  It's  a  song  that's  our  kind  of  song 
and  a  bunch  of  musicians  who  can  pit  It 
over." 

The  "bunch  of  musicians"  are  Nashville's 
.'amous  sldeman  who  can  earn  as  much  as 
$75,000  a  year  In  the  studios.  They  already 
use  written  scores,  simply  listen  to  the  songs 
once  or  twice  and  then  improvise  expertly 
as  If  they  had  been  playing  together  all  their 
lives.  A  s-.andard  Joke  Is  .I'sout  the  sldeman 
who.  asiced  If  he  could  read  music,  replied, 
"Yeah,  but  not  enough  to  hurt  my  playln'." 
Ti^L'ty-year-old  Lou  Stringer,  bass  player 
with  WUma  Lee  and  Stoney  Cooper,  says, 
"It's  the  sldemen  who  are  the  genius  spark 
In  this  business  It  all  comes  from  the 
smo<ith  steel,  that  bass  bottom  sound,  the 
rlng-a-;u;g  rhythm  and  the  take-off  man 
who    thinks    with    his    f.ngors." 

The  one  place  to  hear  the  Nashville  Sound, 
or  what  is  perhaps  more  accurate,  the  sounds 
of  NasiivUle.  Is  In  the  Grand  Ole  Opry.  In 
the    "Athens  of  the  South,"  the  40-year-old 


Grand  Ole  Opry  is  the  musical  Atheneum, 
the  hillbilly's  Metropolitan  country's  Carne- 
gie Hall.  The  Nashville  Sound  was  born  and 
cherished  here  and  because  of  the  Grand  Ole 
Opry,  Nashville  Is  "Music  City." 

"When  I  was  a  kid,"  says  tall  Texan  Ernest 
Tubb,  "it  was  my  life's  ambition  to  be  here." 
Robblns  says,  "The  Opry  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant thing  to  us,"  and  Roy  Acuff  adds, 
"Without  the  Opry  we  wouldn't  be  anywhere 
today." 

Visitors:  The  jamboree  goes  on  every 
Saturday  night  for  four  and  a  half  hours, 
broadcast  by  WSM  to  31  states  and  Canada, 
to  10  million  people,  as  well  as  live  to  the 
4,000  that  jam  the  Ryman  Auditorium,  and 
roar  and  stomp  when  the  annotmcer  crie«, 
"Welcome  to  the  Graaaand  Ole  Opry!"  For 
those  who  cant  get  In,  there  is  a  two-and-a- 
balf-hour  show  on  Friday  nights,  also  broad- 
cast, and  a  65-mlnute  excerpt  rebroadcast 
over  400  stations  each  week. 

The  typical  Opry  visitor  haa  been  there 
three  or  four  times  and  has  driven  1.000  miles 
round  trip  from  Indiana  or  Ohio  or  Michigan. 
On  hand  recently  were  Homer  Schoonover, 
48,  of  Brtmfleld,  Ohio,  a  mold  assembler  at 
the  Goodyear  Tire  factory  In  Akron,  along 
with  his  wife,  Evelyn,  his  stepson,  Don  Wag- 
ner, 23,  Don's  wife.  Rose,  and  their  two 
daughters,  4-year-old  Brenda  and  Rose 
Marie.  8  months.  They  had  piled  into  the 
Schoonover  car  on  Friday  night  and  driven 
twelve  hours  to  cover  the  624  miles  to  Nash- 
ville. They  drove  all  night  afterward  to  be 
home  by  Sunday  noon.  This  was  Schoon- 
over's  14th  trip  to  the  Opry  in  20  years.  He 
pointed  to  Don  and  said  proudly,  "Ernest 
Tubb  took  this  boy  for  a  walk  when  he  was 
only  4  years  old.  And  we  even  knew  Hank 
Williams." 

Victor  Armes,  a  grocer,  his  wife,  Christine, 
and  their  children,  Rita,  16,  and  Andrew,  17, 
had  come  further — from  England.  Jtist  for 
the  Opry.  They  had  saved  their  money  for 
three  years.  Why?  "Now  it  just  does  some- 
thing to  you,"  said  Armes.  He  revealed  that 
he  planned  to  stay  In  Nashville  and  open  up 
a  grocery  store  there.  "We  just  like  the 
music  and  the  people." 

The  Opry  curtain  rises  on  a  stage  over- 
flowing with  girls  in  print  dresses  and  men 
wearing  overalls,  outrageous  cowboy  outfits 
and  even  tuxedos.  Throughout  the  evening, 
performers,  their  families,  friends,  stage- 
hands mill  about  the  stage  In  joyful  pan- 
demonium during  a  chaos  of  music  that 
ranges  from  the  Bluegrass  wizardry  of  Lester 
Flatt  and  Earl  Scruggs  to  the  clownish  antics 
of  banjolst  Stringbean.  The  only  decoration 
Is  an  advertising  backdrop  that  Is  lowered 
for  such  sponsors  of  the  fifteen-  or  30-mlnute 
segments  as  Luzlanne  Coffee,  Stephen  Work 
Clothes  and  Martha  White  Flour. 

But  country  music  at  the  Grand  Ole  Opry 
has  changed.  Not  only  are  smoothies  like 
Marty  Robblns  welcome,  but  the  Opry  has 
grudgingly  given  ground  to  newfangled  elec- 
tronic Instruments,  and  even  to  a  piano  and 
a  trap  drum,  which  had  been  hidden  on 
stage  behind  a  screen  for  five  years.  "Roy 
Acuff  and  I  said  electric  Instruments  would 
ruin  the  Opry,"  says  comedienne  Minnie 
Pearl,  an  Opry  veteran  of  26  years.  "But  It 
didn't."  Stoney  Cooper  says,  "I  wouldn't 
have  wanted  a  drum  ten  years  ago  but  I  think 
it's  In  order  today."  "But,"  adds  his  wife. 
Wllma  Lee,  "we  want  It  to  be  a  Salvation 
Army  type  driun." 

But  It  Is  possible  that  In  countenancing 
change,  the  Grand  Ole  Opry  Is  dooming  coun- 
try music.  Leroy  Van  Dyke,  whose  biggest 
hit  U  "Walk  On  By"  by  city  sUcker  Burt 
Bacharacb,  has  revolutionary  ideas.  In  con- 
trast to  the  Informal  chaos  of  the  Ole  Opry, 
he  conducts  a  carefully  planned  show  that 
Is  the  hottest  act  on  the  country  circuit. 
"After  I  was  in  the  Opry  a  few  years,  I  got  a 
feeling  that  something  was  missing,"  he  says. 
"I  believe  country  music  needs  staging  and 
choreography — pretty     girls,     musicians     In 


tuxedos — and  we've  found  that  It  works,  i 
don't  exjject  everyone  to  change,  but  artists 
should  broaden  the  base  of  country  music." 
Pretty  young  singer  Marion  Worth  endorses 
Van  Dyke.  "Now  the  people  In  minks  as 
well  as  overalls  will  come  to  see  us.  And 
country  singer  Margie  Bowes  goes  to  charm 
school  now,  to  learn  how  to  dress,  walk,  talk 
and  put  on  make-up.  "A  country  artist 
needs  It  just  as  much  as  any  other  artist," 
she  says. 

Living:  The  phenomenal  success  of  coun- 
try music,  even  at  great  cost  to  its  Integrity, 
generates  the  need  for  more  success.  "We 
never  thought  anyone  could  make  so  much 
money  in  this  field,"  says  June  Carter, 
"Things  have  sure  changed."  Acuff  says,  "I 
only  expected  to  make  a  living."  Now  he  Is 
as  rich  as  Eddy  Arnold,  who  develops  real 
estate,  owns  cattle  farms  and  Is  director  of 
an  Insurance  company. 

Urbanized,  traveled,  up  to  their  white  col- 
lars In  Investment,  today's  affluent  country 
minstrels  sound  a  bit  incongruous  as  they 
keen  the  sweet  sad  turnings  of  fate.  "Coun- 
try music  cant  stand  still,"  says  Acuff,  as 
If  folk  music  were  Paris  fashions,  "We're 
not  trying  to  change.  It  just  happened  when 
country  music,  rook,  pop  and  folk  got  exposed 
to  each  other.  Someday  It  may  be  one 
music." 

And  that  may  be  the  future  of  the  Nash- 
ville Sound.  It  may  be  hard  to  define,  but 
today  one  thing  seems  more  common  to  It 
than  the  pUnklng  of  banjos,  and  that  Is  the 
clinking  of  gold. 


NEOSHO   RIVER   DAM  AND  RESEE- 
VOIR,  COUNCIL  GROVE,  KANSAS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  May  15,  Council  Grove.  Kans., 
did  indeed  have  its  big  day. 

On  the  afternoon  of  that  sabbath  a 
new  dam  and  reservoir  on  the  Neosho 
River  was  dedicated.  Built  at  a  cost  of 
slightly  less  than  $12  million  the  reser- 
voir covers  3,000  acres  and  at  conserva- 
tion stage  has  an  elevation  of  1,270  feet. 
Mr.  President,  so  many  people  have 
worked  so  long  to  provide  flood  control, 
recreation  and  future  municipal  water 
supply  in  this  Kansas  community.  On 
the  day  of  the  dedication  some  of  those 
who  had  worked  so  hard  were  no  longer 
present.  But  others  were  there  seeing  a 
dream  come  true,  and  I  think  that  this 
event  was  most  accurately  described  In 
the  editorial  of  the  Topeka  Capital 
Journal  on  Sunday  May  15,  1966,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Council  Grove  Has  Its  Bio  Dat 

"/  can  hear  it  always — the  call  of  the 
prairie.  The  passing  of  60  winters  has  left 
me  a  vigorous  man,  although,  my  hair  is  as 
white  as  the  January  snowdrift  in  the  draws. 
and  the  strenuous  events  of  some  of  the  years 
have  put  a  tax  on  my  strength  .  .  . 

"But  this  love  of  the  prairie  is  a  part  of 
my  being.  All  the  comedy  and  tragedy  of 
these  60  years  have  had  them  for  a  setting, 
and  I  can  no  more  put  them  out  of  my  lift 
than  a  Scotchman  can  forget  the  heather,  or 
the  Svriss  emigrant  to  the  flat  green  lowland 
can  forget  the  passes  of  the  glacier-polished 
Alps. 

"Geography  is  an  element  in  every  man's 
Hfe.  The  prairies  are  in  the  red  corpuscles 
of  my  blood.  Up  and  dovm  their  HppUng 
billows  my  memory  runs.  For  always  1  *«* 
them — green  and  blossom-starred  in  the 
springtime;   or  drenched  with  the  driving 


rummer  deluge  that  made  each  draw  a  brim- 
ming torrent;  or  gold,  purple  and  silver- 
rimmed  in  the  glorious  autum.  I  have  seen 
them  gray  in  the  twilight,  still  and  tenderly 
verdant  at  noonday,  and  cold  and  frost- 
wreathed  und^r  the  white  star  beams.  1 
have  seen  them  yield  up  their  rich  yellow 
sheaves  of  grain  .  .  ." — From  the  Preface  of 
Margaret  Hill  McCarter's  novel,  "The  Price 
of  the  Prairie." 

It  seems  appropriate  now  to  quote  the 
above  from  Margaret  Hill  McCarter's  book 
because  her  story  was  writen  about  Council 
Grove  In  Civil  War  Days.  Today  being  Coun- 
cil Grove's  big  day,  with  dedication  of  the 
Council  Grove  Dam  and  Reservoir  more  than 
«  century  after  the  pioneer  days  depicted  in 
the  McCarter  story,  the  tovn  Mrs.  McCarter 
called  Springvale  by  the  Neosho  has  come  a 
long  way. 

Its  new  dam  and  reservoir  on  the  Neoeho 
River,  built  at  a  cost  of  slightly  less  than 
112  million.  Is  about  the  size  of  Pomona  Lake. 
It  covers  3,000  acres  and  at  conservation 
stage  has  an  elevation  of  1.270  feet. 

When  residents  of  Council  Grove  and  oth- 
ers in  ne.irby  areas  of  the  Neosho  watershed 
gather  this  aftwnoon  for  the  formal  dedi- 
cation, they  will  be  proud  indeed  of  the 
completed  project.  They  will  be  glad,  too, 
that  the  dam  north  of  the  city  means  the 
rambunctious  Neosho  can  no  longer  sweep 
over  their  property  in  floodtime,  leaving  de- 
struction In  its  wake. 

CouncU  Grove  has  had  reason  In  past  years 
to  fear  such  floods,  in  spite  of  a  dike  system 
that  could  hold  back  the  swollen  Neosho  up 
to  a  point.  But  all  too  often  the  stream, 
after  heavy  rains,  would  push  up  and  over 
the  downtown  bridge  crossing  the  river. 

Flood  control,  of  course.  Is  what  Inspired 
men  years  ago  to  dream  of  such  a  project  for 
the  Neosho  Valley.  The  Council  Grove  Re- 
publican, edited  by  Don  McNeal,  In  a  special 
section  this  week  told  how  a  former  mayor  of 
CouncU  Grove,  the  late  W.  L.  Young,  and 
Walker  Leigh  used  a  garage  door  for  a  raft 
in  the  1929  flood  to  save  the  lives  of  a  fam- 
ily marooned  In  a  tree.  Mayor  Young  later 
recalled  that  the  woes  of  Council  Grove  In 
that  flood  caused  him  to  ponder  ways  and 
means  to  control  high  water. 

A  powerful  figure  who  fought  for  34  years 
for  flood  protection  on  the  Neosho  wps  the 
late  John  Redmond,  Burlington  publisher 
for  whom  the  John  Redmond  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir north  of  Burlington  is  named.  Mr. 
Redmond  began  the  drive  for  flood  protection 
la  1932. 

Taming  of  the  Neosho  should  be  appre- 
ciated in  many  ways.  Council  Grove,  while 
It  has  Its  own  city  lake  for  a  water  supply  a 
mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  big  Federal  res- 
ervoir, and  Emporia,  downstream,  have  an 
agreement  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  an 
added  potential  of  3  million  gallons  dally  If 
they  desire  to  exercise  this  option. 

The  recreation  facilities  of  the  CouncU 
Grove  reservoir  are  a  special  dividend  that 
wUI  be  enjoyed  by  thousands  in  the  future. 
Beautiful  tree-lined  coves  will  beckon  the 
fishermen,  while  other  water  s|x>rte  will  at- 
tract more  visitors. 

It  would  be  hard  to  And  a  better  setting  for 
•uch  a  reservoir.  And,  of  necessity,  some 
familiar  landmarks  had  to  go  when  the  con- 
•truction  began.  There  are  many  Kansans 
who  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  late  State 
Senator  W.  H.  White,  Jr.,  at  his  home  Just 
north  of  Council  Grove. 

High  on  a  hilltop,  the  White  residence  of- 
fered a  magnificent  view,  especially  at  sun- 
down. Today,  part  of  the  big  dam,  96  feet 
to  height,  has  been  built  over  the  site  of 
the  White  home. 

Senator  White,  a  banker  and  rancher,  and 
the  heirs  of  C.  H,  White,  his  brother,  have 
made  possible  a  gift  of  78  acres  for  a  Con- 
ffregational  Church  camp  to  establish  a  me- 
morial to  parents  of  the  White  brothers,  W. 
H,  and  Sarah  White,  CouncU  Grove  pioneers. 


The  land  Is  being  used  as  the  site  of  the 
White  Memorial  Camp,  a  mUe  north  of  the 
dam  and  overlooking  the  reservoir,  and  will 
be  a  year -around  operation  available  to  other 
faiths  as  well.  ^ 

The  shaded  streets  of  Council  Grove  have 
long  had  their  other  attractions.  Historical 
landmarks  abound — Council  Oak,  Post  Office 
Oak,  Hays  Tavern.  Custer  Elm,  Last  Chance 
Store,  Hermit's  Cave,  Kaw  Mission  and  Old 
Bell  which  called  people  to  church,  sum- 
moned children  to  school  and  warned  of  ap- 
proaching floods,  flres  and  Indian  raids. 

For  the  Indian  was  part  and  parcel  of 
early-day  Council  Grove,  as  was  the  Santa 
Fe  Trail  which  carried  the  wheels  of  com- 
merce westward  so  that  wagons  with  goods 
from  the  East  could  roll  Into  the  plaza  of 
Old  Santa  Fe,  there  to  be  greeted  by  the 
shouts  of  natives:  "Loe  Americanos!  Los 
CarrosI  La  entrada  de  la  caravanal" 

So  there  will  be  many  a  thought  given 
to  the  past  as  CouncU  Grove  dedicates  its 
new  dam  and  reservoir  today.  And  after 
Mayor  Lester  McCUntock  welcomes  those  at- 
tending, and  Frank  (Chief)  Haucke.  vice 
president  of  the  Neosho-Cottonwood  Flood 
Control  Assn.,  Introduces  special  guests,  Lt. 
Gen.  William  P.  Caseldy  will  make  the  dedi- 
catory address.  General  Cassidy  is  chief  of 
engineers,  Dept.  of  the  Army,  Washington, 
DC.  Present  will  be  many  Kansans  prom- 
inent In  public  life. 

As  they  witness  all  the  various  events  at 
the  reservoir  today,  we  may  stop  to  ponder 
that  in  the  past  century  the  Council  Grove 
community  has  accomplished  much  and  will 
accomplish  more.  Margaret  Hill  McCarter 
put  It  this  way,  near  the  close  of  "The  Price 
of  the  Prairie": 

"Slowly,  through  tribulation,  and  distress, 
and  persecution,  and  famine,  and  nakedness, 
and  peril,  and  sword;  through  fire  and  flood; 
through  summer's  drought  and  winter's  bliz- 
zard; through  loneliness,  and  fear,  and 
heroism,  and  martyrdom  too  often  at  last, 
the  brave-hearted,  liberty-loving,  indomi- 
table people  have  come  into  their  own,  pay- 
ing foot  by  foot,  the  price  that  won  this 
prairie  kingdojn  in  the  heart  of  the  West." 


SANDIA  LABORATORY  ALBUQUER- 
QUE, PLAYED  VITAL  ROLE  IN  H- 
BOMBHUNT 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
unheralded  but  crucial  part  that  the 
Sandia  Laboratory  in  Albuquerque 
played  in  the  successful  search  for  the 
missing  hydrogen  bomb  off  the  coast  of 
Spain  is  described  in  an  article  In  the 
May  13  issue  of  Time  magazine. 

The  article  tells  of  a  truly  remarkable 
technological  feat,  the  plotting  of  the 
trajectory  of  the  bomb  as  it  fell  from  the 
B-52  after  the  midair  collision,  and  the 
determination  of  the  probable  point  at 
which  it  fell  into  the  sea. 

The  bomb  was  finally  recovered  within 
1,200  yards  of  the  point  selected  by  San- 
dia scientists  as  the  most  likely  place  to 
search. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Time's 
account  of  this  feat  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Applied  Schncs — How  Thet  Potjnd  thb 
Bomb 

The  2,200-man  Navy  task  force  that  car- 
ried out  the  Great  H-Bomb  Hunt  near  the 
Spanish  coastal  town  of  Palomares  more  than 
earned  Its  headlines.  But  the  men  who  con- 
ducted an  equally   productive   part   of   the 


search  were  an  unheralded  group  of  scientists 
and  technicians  in  far-off  New  Mexico. 

Soon  after  the  January  17  collision  between 
a  nlke-carrying  B-52  and  Its  KC-136  tanker 
over  Spain,  a  desperate  Defense  Department 
turned  for  help  to  the  Sandia  Laboratory  In 
Albuquerque,  which  conducts  bomb-elec- 
tronics research  for  the  AEC.  Sandia  scien- 
tists promptly  requested  all  avaUable  acci- 
dent data  from  the  task  force.  With  other 
experts  they  pored  over  interviews  with  sur- 
viving B-52  crew  members  and  witnesses  on 
the  ground;  they  studied  Air  Force  wind- 
velocity  records  and  the  ballistic  character- 
istics and  im|>act  points  of  the  three  re- 
covered H-bombs.  By  feeding  complex  equa- 
tions Into  computers,  they  projected  trajec- 
tories backward  from  the  Impact  [wlnts  and 
established  the  precise  location  of  the  col- 
lision— the  point  from  which  the  missing 
bomb  began  Its  descent. 

SIMULATED  BREAKITP 

Sandla's  next  step,  reports  its  house  organ. 
Lab  News,  was  to  work  out  what  had  hap- 
pened to  the  lost  bomb.  Had  It  broken  apart 
In  the  air,  or  come  down  Intact?  Had  It 
fallen  freely  to  the  land  below,  or  been  car- 
ried far  out  to  sea  on  its  parachute?  To 
simulate  a  mld-alr  breakup,  the  scientists 
dropped  bomb  parts  from  a  high-flying  plane 
at  White  Sands  Missile  Range,  then 
photographed  the  craters  made  by  the  parts 
as  they  hit  the  ground.  The  pictures  were 
rushed  to  Palomares,  where  searchers  looked 
In  vain  for  similar  patterns  on  Spanish  soil. 

Back  at  their  computers,  other  scientists  of 
Sandia  determined  that  the  radioactive  con- 
tamination of  Spanish  soil  had  been  caused 
entirely  by  the  two  recovered  bombs  that 
had  broken  apart  on  impact.  Had  another 
bomb  shattered  on  land,  the  level  of  radio- 
activity would  have  been  higher.  Thus  the 
scientists  assumed  that  either  the  missing 
bomb  had  not  broken  apart  on  hitting  land, 
or  It  had  fallen  Into  the  sea.  Further  bal- 
listics analysis  and  wind  data  enabled  the 
Sandia  c 'mputers  eventually  to  plot  the 
probable  trajectory  of  the  missing  bomb  and 
locate  where  It  had  hit  the  water.  Their  cal- 
culations tended  to  confirm  the  story  of 
Spanish  Fisherman  Francisco  Simo  y  Orts, 
who  had  reported  to  skeptical  task -force  ofll- 
clals  that  a  "stout  man"  swinging  from  a 
parachute  had  hit  the  water  only  about  75 
yards  from  his  boat,  five  mUee  off  Palomares, 

PRECARIOUS    PERCH 

Late  In  February  when  the  final  Informa- 
tion from  Palomares  had  been  processed  by 
the  computers,  Sandia  scientists  traced  a 
square  on  a  Spanish  coastal  chart  and  said, 
"Tell  Alvin  (the  deep-dlvlng  research  sub- 
marine that  eventually  found  the  bomb)  to 
look  here."  Three  weeks  later,  when  the 
little  sub  flnaUy  located  the  missing  bomb — ■ 
2,500  feet  below  the  surface,  still  shrouded 
In  its  parachute  and  perched  precariously 
on  a  70  degree  slope — It  was  1.200  yards  from 
the  flnal  coordinates  calculated  In  a  labora- 
tory over  5,000  miles  away. 


RILEY  H.  ALLEN— A  BUILDER  OF 
DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  in  his  long 
and  notable  newspaper  career  in  Hawaii, 
Riley  H.  Allen  devoted  his  life  to  building 
democracy  in  Hawaii.  Combining  hia 
tireless  energy  and  multiple  talents,  he 
pointed  the  way  to  many  avenues  of 
progress  when  the  community  needed  di- 
rection. He  fought  and  won  the  hard 
fight  on  many  issues,  none  more  bril- 
liantly than  his  unflagging,  all-out  ad- 
vocacy of  Hawaiian  statehood  over  many, 
many  years. 

Numerous  honors  were  bestowed  on 
RUey  Allen  when  he  was  editor  of  the 
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Honolulu  Star -Bulletin  and  many  more 
honors  have  been  conferred  on  him  since 
his  retirement  in  1960 

The  latest  recognition  was  the  selec- 
tion of  Riley  Allen  to  receive  the  Liberty 
Bell  Award  of  the  Hawaii  Bar  Associa- 
tion on  Law  Day.  On  that  occasion,  the 
Star-Bulletm  published  a  most  fitting 
editorial  tribute  to  him  titled  "A  Builder 
of  Democracy  "  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  i.  • 

Mr  FONO.  It  is  typical  of  Riley  Allen 
that  he  gives  credit  to  others  for  many 
of  his  achievements  On  his  80th  birth- 
day, April  30,  1964,  when  it  was  my  pleas- 
ure to  pay  tribute  In  this  Chamber  to  the 
editor  emeritus,  he  responded  in  a  letter 
to  me  as  follows- 

AH  I  iiave  ever  done,  as  lui  editor  and  a 
citizen  of  the  Territory  and  now  the  State  ot 
Hawaii,  would  have  been  useless  except  for 
the  faith  and  support  of  such  people  as  you. 
And  all  of  us  can  take  ^eat  pride  in  the  con- 
stant development  and  progress  of  Hawaii — 
materially.  p<:):itically  and  in  the  highest  civic 
sense 

A  great  many  people  have  asked  me,  since 
wo  achieved  statehood,  whether  statehood 
has  really  been  advantageous  to  Hawaii.  As 
you  and  many  thousands  of  others  know  full 
well,  achievement  of  statehood  !\c\s  been  im- 
mensely beneficial — not  only  to  Hawaii  but 
I  am  sure  to  the  entire  United  States  and  to 
the  Paclflc  areas  Today  Hawaii  plays  a  more 
and  more  Important  role  not  only  as  a  state 
but  as  a  strategic  position  in  mld-Paciflc  and, 
with  such  leadership  as  you  have  given,  that 
role  will  continue  and  expand. 

EXHEBIT  1 

\  BfTLDER   or  Democracy 
The  selection  of  Blley  H    Allen  to  receive 
the    lawyers     Liberty    Bell    award    and    the 
citation   accompanying   It   conflrm   a  widely 
held  view  in  the  commuruty 

This  18  that  the  retired  editor  of  the  Star- 
BuUetln,  long  before  the  Supreme  Court 
made  civil  rights  a  national  issue  in  19S4, 
was  building  a  foundation  for  democracy  In 
Hawaii,  with  equal  opportunity  under  the  law 
as  a  paramount  goel 

When  he  came  to  Hawaii  as  a  young  editor, 
he  found  a  paternalistic  alm.ist  a  feudal  sys- 
terr,  tind  a  aide  gap  between  the  predomi- 
nantly white  managerial  class  and  the  pre- 
dominantly  nonwhite   laboring  class. 

With  clear  foresight  he  realized  that  equal 
opportunity  oou'.d  only  result  from  equal 
educHtionaJ  opportunity  He  fought  for  uni- 
versal public  education  at  a  time  when  many 
questioned  Its  wisdom,  and  dl.sdalred  ridi- 
cule in  supporting  the  fledgling  College  ot 
Hawaii  which  grew  into  the  highly  respected 
University  o!  Hawaii. 

Realizing  that  a  one-  or  two-crop  economy 
tended  to  perpetuate  the  semi-feudal  planta- 
tion system  he  supF>orted  diversified  agricul- 
ture and  stlm.ulated  early  efTfjrts  to  attract 
visitors  to  Hawaii 

He  encouraged  young  people  to  advance  on 
their  merits  in  many  ways :  through  the  home 
and  !ichooI  garden  programs,  through  oratori- 
cal contests  and  spelling  bees,  through  the 
JuTUor  Chamber  of  C'^mmerce  which  he 
helped  to  establish  In  Hawaii  while  he  wu 
president  of  the  Honolulu  Chamber  of  CkMn- 
merce 

He  regarded  the  letters  to  the  editor  column 
as  a  town  meeting"  for  practical  democratic 
expression. 

Rlley  Allen  realized,  however,  that  the 
people  of  Hawaii  would  never  approach  their 


destiny  until  they  enjoyed  the  total  citizen- 
ship that  comes  only  with  Statehood.  He 
endured  many  Jibes  in  the  long,  uphUl  fight 
which  was  finally  crowned  with  success  in 
1969.  No  man  contributed  more  to  that  re- 
sult, although  he  was  the  first  to  give  credit 
to  the  many  others  who  labored  to  reach  the 
goal. 

Without  the  universal  education  for  which 
he  fought.  Statehood  would  not  have  been 
possible. 

On  a  broader  scale,  he  contributed  to  the 
liberalization  of  Immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion policies,  and  worked  through  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  Institute  of  Paclflc  Re- 
lations for  a  better  understanding  among 
leaders  of  the  Pacific-Asian  area. 

Nor  were  all  these  battles  waged  from  an 
ivory  tower.  He  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fray 
as  a  leader  in  community  organizations,  an 
enthusiastic  participant  in  grass-roots  poll- 
tics,  and  as  an  adviser  to  nimierous  civic 
groups. 

Rlley  Allen  loves  people  and  has  faith  in 
them.  He  defended  the  loyalty  of  Hawaii's 
people  in  the  trying  days  of  World  War  II, 
and  worked  with  quiet  responsibility  to  re- 
place military  government  with  civilian  con- 
trol. He  has  always  been  optimistic  in  set- 
ting goals  for  Hawaii  and  Its  people,  and 
they  have  not  let  lUm  down. 

The  Liberty  Bell  award  is  one  of  many 
honors  he  has  earned  in  the  more  than  60 
years  of  his  leadership  and  good  citizenship 
m  Hawau.  It  is  a  tangible  symbol  of  the 
ineffable  admiration,  resp>ect  and  affection 
Hawaii's  people  hold  for  him. 

The  lawyers  chose  well  when  they  decided 
to  award  their  Liberty  BeU  to  Rlley  Allen. 


WAR  ON  POVERTY  FOR  THE 
AMERICAN   INDIAN 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the 
war  on  poverty  as  led  and  directed  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  is 
bringing  "Inspiration  and  hope"  to  the 
American  Indian.  This  is  the  collective 
judgment  of  leaders  of  62  Indian  tribes 
who  recently  met  in  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.. 
and  who  sent  Sargent  Shrlver  a  telegram 
of  strong  support  following  his  embar- 
rassment by  a  few  self -appointed  repre- 
sentatives of  the  poor  at  the  Interna- 
tional Inn  luncheon  Incident. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  professional 
rabble  rousers,  the  Indian  leaders  ex- 
pressed their  "wholehearted  support"  for 
the  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  report  of  this  significant 
development,  which  appeared  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  on  April  16, 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ikdians  Psaisi  Wak  on  Potkbtt 

Santa  Pk,  N.M. — Leaders  of  62  Indian 
Tribes  gathered  here  expressed  shock  yester- 
day at  a  demonstration  in  Washington 
against  the  federal  antlpoverty  program. 

In  a  telegram  to  Sargent  Shrlver,  hetwl  of 
the  OfBce  of  Economic  Oppwrtunity,  they  an. 
nounced  "wholehearted  support"  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

They  said  "creative"  efforts  of  the  OKO  had 
become  "an  Inspiration  and  hope  for  the 
American  Indian." 

The  Indians,  the  nation's  poorest  Ameri- 
cans, deplored  heckling  of  Shrlver  Thursday 
by  some  of  the  urban  poor  attending  a  con- 
ference called  by  the  Citizens  Crusade 
Against  Poverty. 


As  Shrlver  sought  to  report  on  progress  of 
the  program,  he  was  drowned  out  by  jeers 
that  it   "hasn't  done  anything  for  us." 

The  dissidents'  demonstration  brought  the 
conference  to  an  abrupt  and  premature  end 

The  Indians'  telegram  was  signed  by  Wen- 
dell Chlno,  a  Mescalero  Apache  who  Is  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians  and  other  officers  of  the  organization. 

The  Tribes  ended  a  three-day  "emergency'' 
conference  here  that  was  called  on  short 
notice  when  they  received  reports  from 
Washington  that  a  pending  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  reorganization  might  lmf)erll  tribe! 
control  of  OEO  programs  on  reservations. 

At  the  conference,  the  Indians  repeatedly 
expressed  their  desire  to  be  permitted  more 
freedom  to  arrange  and  conduct  self-Un- 
provement  programs  without  "paternalistic" 
Interference   and   control   by   the   bureau. 

For  the  last  year  or  so  many  tribes  have 
been  doing  Just  this  with  Head  Start.  Job 
training  and  other  programs  financed  by 
OEO.  They  feel  the  programs  have  brought 
measurable  gains  to  the  reservations. 

"OEO  has  brought  Into  Indian  communl- 
ties  the  vital  principle  that  each  tribe  can 
plan  and  program  most  effectively  for  Its 
own  people  without  a  middle  bureaucracy" 
Chlno  told  the  final  session  of  the  Indian 
conference. 

He  added  the  tribes  hoped  to  gain  a 
stronger  voice  In  Indian  affairs  through  the 
appointment  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall  of  an  advisory  committee  of 
elected  tribal  officials. 
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OPPOSITION  TO  INCREASED  TRADE 
WITH  COMMUNIST-BLOC  NATIONS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  my  mall 
convinces  me  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  our  people  are  strongly  opposed 
to  the  administration's  policy  of  in- 
creased trade  with  the  Communist-bloc 
nations.  One  letter  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Miss  Bess  Stinson  of  Phoe- 
iilx,  eloquently  expresses  the  disgust 
and  frustration  of  the  American  public 
with  this  policy.  Miss  Stinson  is  one  of 
our  most  outstanding  women  in  the  State 
participating  in  numerous  civic  activi- 
ties. 

I  am  proud  to  bring  Miss  Stinson's  let- 
ter to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  In 
the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  her  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

First  National  Bank  Of  Asizona, 

Phoenix.  Ariz.,  May  5,  1966. 
Hon.  Paul  Fannin, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fannin:  Once  again  I  Im- 
plore you  to  work  against  and  vote  against 
the  Increased  trade  with  the  Communist 
bloc  of  nations.  It  Is  so  abhorrent  to  me 
that  I  can  hardly  endure  the  thought  of  such 
official  action  by  our  Government. 

What  has  happened  to  xis?  How  can  It 
be  that  our  President  can  send  more  and 
more  troops  Into  battle  and  then  urge  in- 
creased trade  with  the  enemy  that  works  to 
destroy  them. 

How  can  It  be  that  businessmen  of  our 
Nation  can  even  consider  the  proposition. 
Like  a  rat  smells  cheese  In  a  trap  and  rushes 
In  to  destruction — our  people  are  seduced  by 
the  sweet  prospect  of  profit  and  so  walk  Into 
eventual  destruction. 

A  few  days  ago  I  went  to  the  airport  to 
meet  a  friend.  There  I  saw  another  friend— 
a  mother  with  three  handsome  little  boys — 3, 
6  and  7.    Word  had  come  that  the  father 


lad  been  killed  In  Vietnam  and  they  were  on 

heir  way  to  his  parents. 
I  was  sick  Inside.     These  three  boys  would 
:.ever    know    their    father    and    the    young 
mother  faced  the  future  with  full  respon- 
sibility.   He    was    a    college    graduate    and 

apable — but  he  gave  his  life.  Otir  country 
^sked  him  to  make  the  sacrifice  as  It  has 
ione  of  hundreds  of  others. 

And  now  we  urge  more  trade  with  the 
enemy  that  the  enemy  may  be  strengthened. 
Why  not  force  the  Communist  bloc  coun- 
tries to  keep  their  resources  at  home  for 
their  own  needs  Instead  of  making  It  easier 
for  them  to  wtige  war? 

It  is  an  outrage  to  think  we  would  even 
consider  such  a  plan,  and  I  hope  the  parents 
of  the  boys  In  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  rise 
jp  in  rebellion. 
Sincerely, 

Bess  B.  Stinson. 


THE  WARSAW  CONVENTION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Warsaw  Convention  of  1929  is  probably 
the  most  widely  adopted  international 
law  treaty  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
Since  its  adoption,  it  has  benefited  air 
travelers  immensely  and  has  facilitated 
uniformity  of  documentation  which  hats 
been  a  major  factor  in  the  growth  of  in- 
ternational air  transportation.  It  has 
been  cited  as  an  outstanding  example  of 
an  international  agreement  facilitating 
trade  and  conmierce  and  thus  promoting 
world  peace  through  rule  of  law. 

I  am  pleased  that  our  Government 
has  reached  an  accord  with  the  major 
airlines  of  the  world  avoiding  the  neces- 
sity of  a  U.S.  withdrawal  from  the  Con- 
vention. This  Is  in  keeping  with  U.S. 
leadership  and  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  cooperation.  In 
addition,  this  action  expresses  the  con- 
tinued support  of  the  U.S.  Government 
of  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization. 

The  only  major  issue  in  our  continued 
adherence  to  the  Warsaw  Convention 
was  the  limitation  of  liability.  The  ac- 
cord now  reached  removes  the  present 
limit  of  $8,300,  which  certainly  by  U.S. 
standards  is  unconscionably  low,  and  in- 
creases this  limitation  to  $75,000,  a  major 
step  forward.  Widows  and  surviving 
children  of  air  disasters  will  be  able  to 
secure  adequate  and  just  recoveries  at  a 
time  when  their  need  for  recovery  is 
greatest. 

The  arrangement  Eigreed  to  provides 
that  there  will  be  no  limitation  of  liabil- 
ity if  the  victim  or  his  survivors  can 
prove  that  the  accident  happened  as  a 
consequence  of  the  carrier's  willful  mis- 
conduct. This  exception  encourages 
sound  safety  practices  and  at  the  same 
time  assures  that  in  the  rare  case  where  a 
carrier  clearly  acts  contrary  to  such 
practices,  It  will  be  liable  without  any 
limit. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  arrange- 
ment which  the  administration  is  pro- 
posing is  only  an  Interim  system.  It  can 
be  changed  and  will  be  changed  when  the 
nations  of  the  world  sit  down  soon  and 
negotiate  a  new  treaty.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  State  Department  will  continue 
Its  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  American 
traveling  public.  The  State  Department 
has  already  announced  that  their  objec- 


tive in  such  an  international  conference 
will  be  a  limitation  of  no  less  than  $100,- 
000,  with  several  other  improvements 
in  the  basic  treaty.  When  that  revised 
treaty  is  brought  before  the  Senate  for 
ratification,  there  will  be  public  hear- 
ings and  all  sides  will  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  state  their  views  fully  and 
on  the  record.  Moreover,  there  will  no 
doubt  be  public  hearings  and  extensive 
consultations  with  representatives  of  in- 
terested public  and  private  groups  long 
before  the  State  Department  goes  to  that 
conference. 

I  have  confidence  that  what  the  ad- 
ministration is  doing  now  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  public. 

I  would  also  like  to  Introduce  Into  the 
Record  an  editorial,  together  with  an  ar- 
ticle, which  appeared  in  Friday  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  included. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prcan  the  Washington  Poet,  May   13,  1966] 
An  Airline's  Liabilitt 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  shown  a  strange  obliviousness  to  its 
chairman's  complaints  about  American  Btrro- 
gance  In  advising  the  State  Department  to 
reject  an  arduously  evolved  agreement  on  in- 
ternational airline  liability.  Tough  bargain- 
ing by  the  Department  had  led  to  a  satis- 
factory compromise  on  claims  procedure — 
until  the  Committee  threatened  to  upset  the 
arrangement.  What  makes  the  last-minute 
Intervention  worse  is  that  It  apparently  was 
an  uninformed  response  to  pleas  by  plaintiff 
attorneys  who  would  stand  to  lose  some  of 
their  cushy  fees.  To  his  credit,  Chairman 
FtjLBRiGHT  voted  against  the  mischievous  mo- 
tion by  Senator  Oork. 

Last  November  the  United  States  denounced 
the  1929  Wso-saw  Convention,  which  pro- 
vides a  liability  limit  of  only  >8300,  after  for- 
eign governments  and  airlines  had  rejected 
a  new  $100,000  limit  asked  by  this  country. 
These  blunt  tactics  had  produced  sufficient 
agreement  on  an  interim  limit  of  975,000  to 
warrant  withdrawal  of  the  denunciation  be- 
fore it  becomes  effective  May  16. 

For  many  reasons  it  Is  desirable  to  pre- 
serve the  Warsaw  Convention;  otherwl.'se 
there  could  be  chaos  on  matters  ranging 
from  baggage  to  airline  law.  The  State  De- 
p>artment  stUl  aims  at  a  new  convention  with 
a  statutory  liability  of  $100,000.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  Interim  agreement  worked  out 
by  the  International  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion will  afford  substantially  greater  protec- 
tion to  air  travelers.  What  the  $75,000  fig- 
ure means  Is  that  airlines  must  accept  ab- 
solute liability  up  to  this  amount  ( apart 
from  any  separate  trip  Insurance  the  pas- 
senger may  have  bought)  for  provable  dam- 
ages in  the  event  of  death  or  injury.  Un- 
limited damages  may  be  recovered  on  proof 
of  reckless  conduct  by  the  airline.  A  safe- 
g^uarding  clause  specifically  excludes  pay- 
ments that  would  be  an  invitation  to  sabo- 
tage. 

Understandably  there  have  been  shrill  pro- 
tests from  some  foreign  and  certain  domes- 
tic carriers.  But  Initial  resentment  at  the 
State  Department's  take-lt-or-leave-lt  ap- 
proach (after  It  declined  a  $500,000  substi- 
tute proposal)  had  modified  as  other  govern- 
ments faced  reality.  The  Senate  Committee 
action  Is  certain  to  revive  It. 

Several  recent  crashes,  notably  that  of  a 
foreign  plane  over  Japan  In  which  much  of 
the  sales  staff  of  an  American  firm  was  killed, 
have  shown  the  pathetic  IneqvUty  of  the 
$8,300  value  on  human  life  set  by  present 


international  law.  It  would  b«  absurd  to 
think  that  carriers  which  can  find  the  mil- 
lions to  buy  equipment  for  overseas  air  op- 
erations cannot  afford  ttxrough  reinsurance 
to  provide  adequate  protection  for  their  pas- 
sengers. If  they  can't,  they  should  not  be  In 
the  international  travel  business. 

But  the  whole  procedure  Is  now  endanger- 
ed by  the  Senate  Committee's  lll-advlaed 
roadblock.  We  trust  that  In  this  situation 
the  State  Department  and  the  Administra- 
tion wUl  stick  to  their  position  and  disre- 
gard the  gratuitous  Intervention. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  13.  1966] 

Demands  Foreign  Unanimity — Sknatb  Unit 

Enoanozxs  Airline  LiABiLrrT  Revision 

(By  John  P.  MacKenzle) 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
threw  a  last-minute  monkey  wrench  yester- 
day Into  State  Department  negotiations  for 
a  new  International  agreement  on  airline  ac- 
cident liability. 

By  a  vote  of  7  to  2  the  Committee  called 
on  the  State  Department  to  go  throtigh  with 
renunciation  of  the  1929  Warsaw  Convention 
unless  all  International  air  carriers  agreed 
to  conditions  laid  down  by  the  United  States. 

The  vote  was  hailed  by  the  American  Trial 
Lawyers  Association,  a  group  of  plaintiffs' 
attorneys,  as  a  victory  in  Its  campaign  against 
a  new  standard  of  absolute  liability  in  inter- 
national flights. 

administration  itpsit 

Administration  officials,  who  were  on  the 
verge  of  declaring  a  diplomatic  trltimph  of 
their  own,  scheduled  a  high-level  meeting  for 
today  to  determine  the  meaning  of  the  Com- 
mittee resolution  and  decide  how  to  meet 
the  Sunday  deadline  for  the  renunciation 
decision. 

All  but  one  major  foreign  airline  and  a 
few  foreign  governments  have  compiled  with 
the  State  Department  requirement  to  raise 
llabUlty  limits  from  $8,300  to  $76,000  and 
allow  recovery  for  death  or  injury  without 
proof  of  airline  fault. 

As  a  result,  the  Committee  reeolution.  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Albert  Oorx,  Democrat, 
of  Tennessee,  appeared  the  only  major  ob- 
stacle to  a  decision  to  remain  in  the  conven- 
tion under  terms  more  favorable  to  Ameri- 
can airline  i>assengers. 

MANN  TEsmrn) 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Thomas  C.  Mann 
told  the  Committee  Wednesday  that  less- 
than-tmanimous  compliance  would  suffice  to 
enforce  til©  new  liability  rules  because  a  mi- 
nority of  holdouts  would  be  forced  into  line 
by  competition.  The  Committee  responded 
by  calling  for  unanimous  compliance. 

There  was  confusion,  and  Intense  lobbying 
by  the  trial  lawyers,  over  the  meaning  of  the 
Gore  resolution,  which  read: 

■It  is  the  sense  of  the  Committee  that  the 
Department  of  State  should  not  withdraw  Its 
notice  of  denunciation  of  the  Warsaw  con- 
vention unless  all  air  carriers  operating  with- 
in the  United  States  adhere  to  the  proposed 
concord  regarding  liability  of  $76,000'. ' 

The  resolution's  literal  words  said  nothing 
about  the  absolute  liability  provision  in  a 
concord  reached  by  International  carriers 
and  the  State  Department  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing in  Montreal.  Five  holdout  airlines,  which 
operate  primarily  domestically,  complied  with 
the  literal  wording, 

CORE    ELABORATES 

Advised  by  the  lawyers  group  that  State 
was  reading  the  resolution  literally.  Oorx 
Issued  a  statement  saying  the  resolution  was 
Intended  to  cover  absolute  liability  also. 
Gore  added  that  supplemental  and  charter 
lines,  not  merely  major  trunkllnes  were 
embraced  by  the  resolution. 

Lee  S.  Krelndler.  aviation  chairman  for 
the  plaintiff  lawyer  group,  then  wired  Mann 
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raying  It  was  sh.jicklng"  that  Mann  woxild 
read  the  resolution  any  ether  way. 

The  new  liability  rules  would  reduce  the 
woric  of  plaintiffs'  attorneys  In  most  caies 
to  proof  of  actual  damages.  The  lawyer 
group  was  Joined  on  the  absolute  liability 
Issue  by  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Association. 
ALPA  called  the  rules  "an  Invitation  to 
sabotage,"  a  claim  the  State  Department 
denied. 

Dissenters  in  the  Committee  vote  were 
Chairman  J.  W  FrLBRicHT.  Democrat,  of 
.Arkansas,  and  Senator  Claiborne  Pell, 
Demxrrat  of  Rhode  Island.  Senator  Botmuc 
B  HicKENLOOPER,  Republican,  of  Iowa,  rang- 
ing minority  member   ab.^talned. 


LENNOX.  S.  DAK.— MODEL  TOWN 

Mr  MUNDT  Mr.  President,  long  ago, 
little  David  proved  that  size  Is  not  the 
most  important  LnRrediont  for  success. 
Out  in  South  Dakota  we  have  a  thriving, 
progressive  httle  city — Lennox.  S.  Dak. — 
uhere  the  people  are  again  proving  that 
same  idea, 

Lennox,  S.  Dak  .  has  won  a  trophy 
three  times  in  the  National  Cleanest 
Tnuu  Achievement  Awards  Contest. 
This  award  is  given  to  the  city  or  town 
wb.ich  does  the  most  to  Improve  its 
physical  appearance  by  clean  up,  paint 
up,  and  l;s;ht  up  campaigns. 

However,  Lennox  does  not  rest  on  past 
laurels.  The  citizens  of  that  town  are 
lookip.-:;  for  new  ways  to  keep  alive  the 
interest  of  the  area  in  making  Lennox 
a  better  place  to  live.  They  have  just 
completed  a  kickofT  campaign,  held  on 
May  2.  and  with  it  they  have  incorpo- 
rated a  Loyalty  Day  Program. 

City  officials  throughout  the  Nation 
are  on  the  lookout  for  good  Ideas  to 
fi-^ter  community  spirit  and  pride.  I 
.sugirest  they  take  a  page  from  the  "idea 
book"  in  Lennox.  S.  Dak.  The  following 
newspaper  report  gives  a  working  outline 
for  anyone  interested  in  civic  improve- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
the  news  story  from  the  Lennox  Inde- 
pendent, indicating  the  type  of  projects 
which  were  carried  out  successfully  in 
the  combined  cleanup  campaign  and 
Loyalty  Day  activities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa,s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Lennox    (S.   Dak.)    Independent. 

Apr  28.  1966) 
Open  Hct-SE  To  K:ck  Opp  Clian-Up  Campaign 
MoND.AY  -W  R  C   *ND  Petal  Pals  in  Charge 
or  Open  House  Activities :  To  GrvE  Many 
Prizes--  To  Show  Fii  m  Every  Houb 
Residents  of  Lennrjc  and  the  surrounding 
area — young  and  old—  this  weekend  will  put 
on  a  sparkling  display  of  ccjod  citizenship  In 
contrast    to    Communist    Russia's    May   Day 
display  of  war  might  on  May  1 

While  there'll  be  some  preliminaries  on 
Saturday  involving  Initial  activities  In  the 
annual  clean  up-  paint  up — flx  up — plant 
up — light  up  campaign,  the  local  event  will 
be  the  City  of  Lennxs  sixth  annual  mu- 
nicipal open  house  on  Monday,  May  2,  which 
promises  to  be  an  impressive  combination  of 
ma-  y  features. 

While  the  municipal  o[>en  house  is  sched- 
uled between  1  and  5  p.m  at  the  City  HtUl. 
It  will  be  preceded  by  a  short  Loyalty  Day 
ceremony  at  12  45  in  front  of  the  City  Hall. 
The  Lenno.i:  high  school  band,  under  'he 
direction  of  Tom  George,  will  play  the  .\a- 
tlonal  Anthem,  followed  by  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  to  the  flag  led  by  several  Boy 
Scouts      Other  band  selections  will  follow. 


The  event  will  provide  the  official  send-off 
here  for  the  annual  clean  up — paint  up — fix 
up — plant  up — light  up  campaign,  and  It  will 
also  provide  the  local  observance  of  Loyalty 
Day  and  Invect-In-Amerlca  Week,  all  of 
which  reflect  on  good  citizenship. 

Members  of  the  Col.  Ellsworth  Chapter  of 
the  Woman's  Relief  Oorpe  here  will  again 
serve  as  hostesses,  distributing  the  various 
special  materials  and  publications.  They 
will  also  handle  the  vUltor  registrations  and 
provide  the  refreshments  during  the  four- 
hour  event.  Adding  color  and  blending  In 
well,  special  flower  pens  of  assorted  kinds  and 
colors  will  be  presented  adtilt  visitors  as  long 
as  the  supply  lasts. 

Special  attractions  will  be  provided  by  the 
Lennox  Petal  Pals  Garden  Club,  including  a 
special  flower  show  and  a  hobby  exhibit,  as 
announced  in  recent  weeks.  A  special  film 
has  also  been  obtained  for  the  event,  to  be 
shown  each  hour  on  the  hour,  and  a  selection 
of  plants  or  slips  and  plastic  articles  that  also 
tie  in  with  the  clean  up  campaign  will  be 
offered  for  sale.  Members  of  the  W.R.C.  will 
also  have  their  traditional  articles  for  sale. 

Two  Pfitzer  evergreen  shrubs  and  60  pack- 
ets of  flower  seeds  are  being  furnished  by 
Western  Power  &  Gas  Co.  as  door  prizes.  The 
first  25  persons  to  register  at  the  open  house 
at  one  o'clock  will  receive  a  packet  of  seeds, 
and  again  at  3  p.m.  25  packets  will  be  given 
away.  A  drawing  will  be  held  at  5  p.m.  for 
the  two  shrubs,  those  persons  whose  names 
are  drawn  need  not  be  present  to  win. 

Other  valuable  prizes  have  been  provided 
by  various  Lennox  business  firms,  to  add  to 
the  rewards  in  attending,  and  the  accent  will 
be  on  clean  up — paint  up — flx  up — plant 
up — light  up  activities,  including  garbage 
disposal  Items,  and  clean  up,  flx  up  Imple- 
ments. 

Congrattilatory  messages  have  been  re- 
ceived from  Governor  Nils  Boe,  the  South 
Dakota  legislative  delegation  in  Washington, 
and  from  officials  of  variotis  organizations 
and  agencies.  They  appear  elsewhere  in  to- 
day's Independent. 

Special  displays  tlelng  in  with  the  various 
observances  wUl  again  be  present  for  viewing 
at  the  City  Hall,  as  will  the  Lennox  entry 
and  top  trophy  award  which  ranked  among 
the  12  in  the  nation  irrespective  of  popula- 
tion In  the  1965  National  Cleanest  Town. 
Achievement  Award  Contest. 

DISPLAY    FLAGS 

Business  Arms  and  residents  of  Lennox 
are  urged  to  display  the  United  States  Flag 
on  their  premises  on  Monday.  May  2  as  a 
symbol  of  their  loyalty  to  country.  May  2 
has  been  designated  as  Loyalty  Day  and  every 
American  is  encouraged  to  fly  the  colors. 


BRINGING  THE  GREAT  SOdETY  TO 
REALIZATION:  FUNDS  FOR  THE 
NATIONAL  TEACHER  CORPS  AND 
THE  RENT  SUPPLEMENT  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  was  privileged  last  Friday  to  attend  the 
signing  of  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act  containing  the  first  funds  for 
two  of  the  most  innovative  of  the  Great 
Society  programs — the  National  Teacher 
Corps  and  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
grams. 

On  this  historic  occasion,  the  Presi- 
dent said: 

Today  we  can  be  proud  that  this  is  still  the 
century  of  hope;  that  a  great  Nation  is  still 
meeting  the  challenge  to  provide  enough  for 
those  who  have  little. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  be  thankful 
that  we  have  a  President  with  the  vision 
and  courage  to  commit  the  full  power  of 


the  Presidency  to  fighting  for  programs 
which,  because  they  are  new  and  un- 
tried, aroused  both  opposition  and  in- 
diflference  among  some  people  here  in 
the  Congress. 

Our  President  fought  hard  for  these 
programs.  He  did  so  because  he  realizes 
that  a  new  age  demands  new  ideas. 

If  the  Great  Society  is  to  be  the  vital, 
living,  vibrant  place  which  its  architect 
envisions,  then  we  shall  need  many  fu- 
ture  days  filled  with  the  triumph  of  new 
ideas.  I  believe  we  shall  gain  those  days 
and  that  the  occasion  of  May  13  will  be 
repeated  many  times  over  in  the  years 
to  come. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  the  President  on  signing  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  provid- 
ing funds  for  the  National  Teacher 
Corps  and  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  or  the  President  or  the  Signing 
or  AN  Act  Providing  FVnds  for  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps  and  the  Rent  Sup- 
plement Program  in  the  Rose  Garden, 
May  13.  1966 

Good  morning,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Mr. 
Vice  President.  Secretary  Gardner  and  Sec- 
retary Weaver,  and  Senator  Mansfield,  and 
members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and 
Friends:  On  January  20.  1937,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  mounted  the  steps  of  the  Capitol 
for  his  Second  Inaugural.  That  day,  he  re- 
affirmed for  his  people  one  true  measure  of 
our  advancement  as  a  nation : 

"The  test  of  our  progress."  he  said,  "is 
not  whether  we  add  to  the  abundance  of 
those  who  have  much;  it  is  whether  we  pro- 
vide enough  for  those  who  have  little." 

Franklin  Roosevelt — and  the  men  of  Con- 
gress— won  enduring  honor  because  they 
made  this  century  a  century  of  hope:  Hope 
for  the  dispossessed  people  of  the  earth— 
and  hope  for  all  of  the  poor  and  forgotten. 
Today  as  we  met  here  with  the  signing  of 
this  Act.  we  mark  a  new  beginning,  a  begin- 
ning of  two  bold  programs — the  National 
Teacher  Corps  and  the  Rent  Supplement 
Program. 

It  has  been  many  months  since  Congress 
authorized  both  of  these  programs.  But  the 
appropriations  needed  to  translate  idea  Into 
reality  were  slow  in  coming. 

Today,  however,  we  mark  the  end  of  hope 
and  struggle  for  these  legislative  programs. 
And  today  we  can  be  proud  that  this  Is  still 
the  century  of  hope;  that  a  great  nation 
is  still  meeting  the  challenge  to  "provide 
enough  for  those  who  have  little." 

For  the  flrst  time.  Congress  is  enabling 
private  enterprise  to  take  a  direct  hand  in 
meeting  the  housing  needs  of  poor  families. 
At  an  average  cost  of  $600  i>er  housing  unit, 
we  will  help  low-income  families  afford  de- 
cent dwellings.  Thus  we  are  being  not  only 
compassionate,  but  cost-conscious.  Our  pres- 
ent cost-per-unlt  for  public  housing  aver- 
ages in  excess  of  91.000. 

This  program  Is  modest,  but  It  Is  flexible 
and  imaginative — and  It  Is  necessary  and  It  U 
experimental.  It  puts  a  new  tool  In  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  helping  to  build 
better  housing  for  all  Americans.  While 
every  man's  house  cannot  be  a  castle.  It 
need  not  be  a  hovel. 

Among  those  who  have  little,  there  are 
also  those  who  have  little  learning,  and  they 
have  little  opportunity  for  It. 

For  these,  the  schoolchildren  of  our  city 
slums  and  our  rural  pockets,  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  will  mean  a  great  deal. 

There  are  those  who  would  have  us  wait 
before  launching  the  Teacher  Corps— wait 
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until  there  are  more  funds;  wait  until  things 
are  settled  In  Vietnam;  wait  until  education 
programs  are  on  a  firmer  footing.  Wait, 
Just  wait. 

To  them  I  must  this  morning  reply:  This 
is  no  time  to  wait.  The  men  tind  women 
who  have  volunteered  for  service  in  the 
Teacher  Corps  have  already  waited  long 
enough.  The  slum  schools  which  urgently 
need  our  attention  and  need  our  assistance 
have  waited  long  enough.  The  poor  chil- 
dren of  this  Nation  who  desi>erately  require 
attention  now  must  not  wait  any  longer  for 
this  help. 

That  is  why  I  have  Instructed  Secretary 
Gardner  and  Commissioner  Howe  to  take 
steps  immediately  to  launch  the  Teacher 
Corps,  to  recruit  and  to  train  the  maximum 
number  that  this  very  small  appropriation 
will  allow.  By  next  fall,  those  teachers  will 
be  on  duty. 

We  will  seek  high  quality  and  deep  com- 
mitment among  all  those  who  serve.  They 
must  be  like  the  young  volunteer  from 
Macon,  Georgia,  who  wrote.  "I  don't  partic- 
ularly get  pleasure  out  of  being  In  the 
slums,  but  I  want  to  do  something  about 
them.  The  Teacher  Corps  will  prepare  me 
to  work  In  any  area  at  any  time,  and  it  Is 
the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime." 

They  must  be  like  JoAnn  Navorr  and 
Prances  Nichols  and  Alberto  Huerta — three 
of  the  flrst  Teacher  Corps  volunteers  who 
you  see  here  on  the  platform  with  me  today. 
JoAnn.  who  comes  from  Los  Angeles.  Is  a  re- 
turned Peace  Corps  volunteer  and  a  quali- 
fied language  instructor.  Frances,  a  stu- 
dent at  Berea  College  in  Kentucky,  helped 
organize  the  Appalachla  volunteers  and 
worked  with  the  poor  children  in  Kentucky 
for  more  than  21/2  years.  Alberto,  who 
comes  from  Laredo,  Texas,  and  is  fluent  In 
Spanish,  wants  to  be  a  teacher  of  Mexican- 
American  children. 

There  was  a  period  when  I  was  a  teacher  of 
Mexican-American  children.  It  gave  me 
the  greatest  satisfaction  of  my  life. 

We  need  more  volunteers  like  these  three. 
I  don't  know,  Alberto,  where  you  will  go. 
You  may  not  follow  the  route  I  did  after  I 
left  those  Mexican  Americans.  But  you  can't 
ever  tell.  They  will  do  a  lot  for  you  whUe 
you  are  trying  to  help  them. 

The  other  night  after  Ray  Scherer's  tele- 
vision broadcast,  one  of  Mike  Mansfield's 
colleagues  and  one  of  my  Senate  friends, 
said  to  me,  "Well,  all  my  life  I  heard  that 
any  boy  born  In  America  had  a  chance  to 
grow  up  and  be  President,  and  now  I  believe 

Iv. 

So  the  hour  Is  already  late.  Many  June 
graduates  considering  the  Teachers  Corps 
have  begun  already,  because  it  is  late,  to  look 
elsewhere  for  the  year  ahead. 

I  appeal  to  them  all  over  the  Nation  this 
morning  to  reconsider  that  decision.  I  call 
on  them  to  think  again  about  coming  and 
helping  us  and  helping  those  more  vmfor- 
tunate.  No  service  at  this  time  could  be 
more  valuable  to  your  country. 

I  also  call  on  the  Congress  to  reconsider — 
to  make  available  the  funds  that  we  need, 
and  we  desperately  need,  for  a  Teacher  Corps 
In  fiscal  1967.  I  hope  that  Congress,  which 
has  already  done  so  much  for  so  many,  will 
^0  Just  a  little  more,  and  give  the  Teacher 
Corps  a  chance  to  help  others. 

I  know  from  personal  experience  how  bit- 
ter Is  the  want  and  how  great  the  need  of 
poverty's  prisoners.  I  know.  too.  what  a 
decent  house  and  what  a  decent  education 
can  really  do  to  end  that  want  and  to  help 
111  that  need. 

It  was  years  ago  that  Justice  Holmes  told 
a  reunion  of  his  Harvard  classmates  that  they 
were  fortunate  because,  as  he  said,  and  I 
quote,  "In  our  youth  our  hearts  were  touched 
Wth  fire." 

Today  It  Is  not  enough  to  touch  with  Are 
the  hearts  of  Just  the  few  in  this  country. 
We  must  take  the  light  to  all  the  dark  places 


In  this  Nation,  and  here  this  morning,  in 
your  presence,  with  God  as  our  witness,  we 
make  that  start. 


NUCLEAR    PROLIFERATION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  few 
Issues  in  global  affairs  have  such  wide- 
spread and  important  ramifications  for 
the  entire  spectrum  of  problems  and  rela- 
tionships existing  among  nations  as  does 
the  question  of  nuclear  proliferation. 
Science  has  proved  that  the  atom  can  be 
made  to  sield  vast  riches  for  the  human 
race.  And  plans  have  been  put  into 
execution  for  sharing  nuclear  technology 
among  all  nations.  But  how  far  man- 
kind will  ultimately  benefit  from  these 
steps,  Mr.  President,  will  depend  upon 
the  degree  to  which  progress  is  achieved 
in  disi>elling  the  ever-present  specter  of 
war,  waged  with  new  weapons  capable  of 
returning  20th  century  man  to  the  Stone 
Age. 

Mr.   President,  any  nation  with   the 
necessary  scientific,  technical  and  eco- 
nomic   resources    can    develop    nuclear 
capacity.     In    1945   the   United   States 
established  its  charter  membership  in  the 
atomic  club  by  the  flrst  controlled  atomic 
explosion  known  to  mankind.    Now,  just 
20  years  later,  the  Soviet  Union.  Great 
Britain,  Prance,  and  Communist  China 
have  joined  the  club  and  a  number  of 
other  nations  are  knocking  on  the  door. 
India,     Israel,    Canada.    Sweden,     and 
Japan,  along  with  Italy,  West  Germany 
and  several  other  countries,  according  to 
various    estimates,    have    developed    an 
advanced  nuclear  technology  which  puts 
the  bomb  within  reach.     And  the  sad 
thing  about  the  development  of  nuclear 
capacity  by  this  ever-growing  number  of 
countries  is  the  the  fact  that  it  is  con- 
tagious.   The  mere  possession  of  impres- 
sive military  force  does  not  per  se  guar- 
antee that  a  nation  will  be  successful  in 
achieving  its  goals  of  statecraft.     But 
certainly   the   neighbors   of   these   new- 
nuclear  powers  may  feel  threatened  by 
this  power  and  feel  impelled,  for  reasons 
of  their  own  national  security,  to  also 
develop  nuclear  capability. 

Mr.  President,  many  owners  of  nuclear 
power  means  many  with  the  opportunity 
to  use  it  or  threaten  Its  use.    It  means 
that  many  will  be  threatened  by  them. 
It  means  there  will  be  difficulty  in  know- 
ing who  has  been  responsible  for  par- 
ticular actions  if  these  ever  happen.    It 
probably  means  that  measures  of  arms 
control  will  be  more  difficult  to  devise 
and  negotiate,  and  it  introduces  uncer- 
tainties   into    international    bargaining 
which   might   well   be    more   than   the 
human  processes  of  diplomacy  and  the 
complexities  of  alliances  could  sustain. 
As  the  destructive  power  of  modern 
weapons  has  risen  by  almost  geometric 
proportions   since   World   War    n,   the 
postwar  period  has  been  characterized 
by   interminable   and   highly    technical 
meetings  of  negotiators  from  powerful 
countries;  by  carefully  drafted  and  ex- 
ceedingly   complex    disarmament    pro- 
posals and  counterproposals:  by  mount- 
ing pressure  from  public  opinion  around 
the  world  for  renewing  the  search  for  a 
way  out  of  the  disarmament  impasse; 
and.  down  to  the  early  1960's,  by  remark- 


ably little  genuine  progress  In  resolving 
the  issues  which  have  blocked  great 
power  acceptance  of  an  operable  dis- 
armament plant.  We  must  do  better 
than  this. 

Mr.  President,  the  challenge  of  our 
time  is  not  ho\y  many  more  warheads 
we  can  produce  or  stockpile  but  rather 
how  we  can  prevent  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion and  how  we  can  prevent  Its  use. 
This  is  a  problem  which  concerns  every 
country— regardless  of  its  political  af- 
filiation. Every  nation  must  take  an 
active  part  In  preventing  an  eventual 
holocaust.  This  requires  the  utmost  ef- 
forts of  our  combined  wisdom,  energy, 
and  concern  for  the  survival  and  prog- 
ress of  mankind.  The  future  Is,  there- 
fore, one  of  political  choice,  not  of  tech- 
nical capacity. 

Mr.  President,  the  great  objective  of 
a  nonproliferation  system  must  un- 
doubtedly be  to  gain  control,  on  some 
international  basis,  over  the  production 
of  fissile  material.  If  in  some  way  this 
can  be  achieved,  there  is  a  real  prospect 
of  stopping  the  spread.  If  it  cannot,  it 
is  difficult  to  foresee  anything  but  a 
steady  increase  In  the  number  of  nuclear 
powers.  The  truly  difficult  part  of  this 
problem  is  not  to  secure  the  signature  of 
the  existing  nuclear  powers  to  an  agree- 
ment not  to  give  nuclear  arms  or  know- 
how  to  other  governments.  None  of 
them  intends  to  do  this  anyway.  What 
Is  more  difficult  Is  to  Induce  nonnuclear 
powers  to  agree  not  to  acquire  these 
arms  and  to  find  a  way  of  holding  them 
to  their  undertaking.  Any  serious  treaty 
would  have  to  face  this  issue,  especially 
as  the  principal  danger  of  proliferation 
still  lies  some  years  ahead,  when  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee  which  nonnuclear 
powers  might  be  involved  or  what  the 
pattern  of  great  power  relationships 
might  be  by  that  time. 

The  fact  is  that,  much  as  the  big  nu- 
clear powers  might  prefer  to  avoid  pro- 
liferation, their  fear  of  it  is  not  strong 
enough  to  force  them  into  so  drastic  a 
joint  policy  as  would  be  needed  forcibly 
to  deter  a  determined  and  substantial 
power  from  making  its  own  nuclear 
weapons.  It  is.  rather,  for  that  group 
of  covmtries  which  have  deliberately 
held  back  on  the  development  of  these 
weapons  to  force  the  pace  in  broad  inter- 
national arrangements  as  the  price  of 
their  continued  nonnuclear  status. 

Nevertheless,  the  nuclear  powers  who 
say  they  are  concerned  about  prolifera- 
tion can  do  a  great  deal  to  slow  It.  The 
major  responsibility  for  Initiative  along 
this  line  still  belongs  to  the  United 
States,  England  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Ever  since  the  United  States  developed 
nuclear  capacity  in  1945  it  has  been  a 
policy  of  this  country  to  work  for  the 
control  of  nuclear  energy,  for  we  real- 
ized early  what  vast  destructive  power 
lay  in  the  unleashed  use  of  the  atom. 
In  1945  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
England  proposed  the  immediate  estab- 
lishment of  a  United  Nations  commis- 
sion to  prepare  recommendations  aimed 
at  utilizing  nuclear  energy  solely  for 
peaceful  purposes.  More  recently  Eng- 
land has  taken  the  dramatic  initiative 
in  cutting  back  its  independent  nuclear 
force. 
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Mr.  President,  It  Is  now,  not  sometime 
In  the  vague  tomorrow,  that  Is  the  time 
for  us  to  pursue  the  common  objective  of 
all  countries  to  prevent  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  And  we  must  work 
toward  this  end  with  the  utmost  energy 
and  speed. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr  President, 
that  the  resolution  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  so  terriblj'  important 
and  timely.  It  is  not  asking  too  much 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  a,s  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
make  themselves  be  heard  on  this  issue. 
We  support  the  President  in  liis  attempts 
to  find  a  solution  to  the  problems  of 
proliferation.  But.  at  the  same  time, 
this  resolution  leaves  open  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  Senate  to  carry  out  its 
distinct  duties  in  deciding  whether 
treaties  or  agreements  that  the  President 
makes  are  satisfactory. 

Mr  President,  I  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse this  resolution  as  an  essential  step 
In  furthering  the  cause  of  world  peace. 


THE  VISTA  PROGP.AM 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
excellent  work  that  the  Volunteers  In 
Service  to  America,  more  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  VISTA,  are  doing  both  in 
Rhode  Island  and  in  the  Nation. 

In  my  owti  State  of  Rhode  Island  there 
are  currently  four  VISTA  volunteers 
serving  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  of  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island  The  Co- 
operative Extension  Service,  a  recipient 
of  both  Federal  and  State  funds  dissem- 
inates information  and  educates  in  the 
area  of  home  economics,  agriculture,  and 
family  and  community  living  The  four 
VISTA  volunteers  are  supplementing 
and  assisting  staff  members  in  a  self- 
help  program  concerned  with  children, 
young  adults,  with  home  makers  and 
with  elderly  persons  who  live  in  the  hard 
core  areas  of  South  Providence. 

These  dedicated  VISTA  volunteers 
work  with  especially  poor  families  who 
are  not  reached  by  the  existinif  welfare 
programs.  They  also  work  with  youth 
in  a  variety  of  club  activities,  developing 
their  educational  needs  and  recreational 
programs  The  work  that  these  VISTA 
volunteers  are  doing  in  Rhode  Island  is 
to  be  highly  commended,  as  is  the  en- 
tire VTSTA  effort  throughout  the  coun- 
try The  mission  of  VISTA  is  to  attack 
poverty  wherever  It  festers  in  America, 
No  region  is  too  remote,  no  slum  too  for- 
bidding, no  conditions  too  impossible  to 
halt  VISTA  s  efforts  to  help 

As  Ben  H  Bagdikian.  in  a  recent  ar- 
ticle that  appeared  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  said : 

Marked  by  the  unparalleled  prosperity  of 
chelr  fellow  citizens,  some  3  million  people 
go  without  jobs.  The  Govr..rnment  speakB 
of  Improvement,  but  a  dangerous  number  of 
.Americans  cannot  keep  up  with  the  onru*h- 
ing  technology 

Those  Americans  who  have  been 
passed  over  by  technology  mainly  live 
In  our  urban  communities.  But  poverty 
also  exists  in  rural  America. 


On  February  4, 1965.  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  said : 

Lack  of  a  decent  life  Is  almost  twice  as 
prevalent  in  rural  America  as  It  Is  in  urban 
America.  •  •  •  Riiral  America  has  almost 
three  times  the  proportion  of  substandard 
houses  found  in  urban  states.  A  fourth  of 
all  farm  homes  are  without  running 
water.  •  •  •  Rural  people  lag  almost  two 
years  behind  urban  residents  In  educational 
attainment.  •  •  •  Rural  children  receive 
one-third  less  medical  attention  than  xirban 
chUdren.  •  •  •  Special  measures  must  be 
taken  by  the  SUtes  and  the  Federal  agencies 
to  reach  rural  people,  particularly  In  remote 
areas. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  where  VISTA 
serves.  The  cities,  in  rural  America,  In 
Appalachla,  migrant  workers,  American 
Indians — helping  our  mentally  handi- 
capped, serving  the  Job  Corps. 

Today,  there  are  1,900  Volunteers  In 
Service  to  America  at  work  on  252 
projects  In  43  States,  the  District  of 
Coliunbla,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Another 
257  volunteers  are  presently  going 
through  their  6  weeks  of  training. 
These  dedicated  volunteers  can  be  found 
In  distant  Alaskan  villages  where  they 
arrive  by  bush  plane.  In  fact.  30  VISTA 
volunteers  farmed  out  of  Anchorsige  by 
both  plane  and  boat  to  man  their  war  on 
poverty  outposts,  among  Alaska^  Iso- 
lated Eskimo  villages.  These  volimteers 
are  the  first  of  200  who  are  needed  to 
help  the  State's  indlgenotis  population 
of  approximately  60.000  Eskimos,  Indians 
and  Aleuts,  who  rank  as  the  poorest 
group  of  the  entire  Nation.  Many  of 
these  families  live  on  less  than  $1,000  a 
year.  Half  of  the  Aleuts  have  had  less 
than  5  years  of  school  and  9  out  of  every 
10  families  live  in  substandard  condi- 
tions. 

The  volunteers  arrive  and  work  in  the 
slimis  of  New  York,  Chicago  and  Los 
Angeles  and  even  In  the  eroded  hollows 
of  Appalachla.  They  make  their  homes 
In  the  hogans  of  Indian  reservations  and 
In  the  shacks  of  migrant  farm  laborers. 
They  bring  a  glimmer  of  hope  to  the 
mentally  ill  and  retarded  and  live  side 
by  side  with  the  conftised  and  homesick 
youngsters  In  the  War  on  Poverty  Job 
Corpw  centers. 
President  John  P,  Kennedy  saJd: 
Mental  retardation  strikes  without  regard 
to  class,  creed  or  economic  level.  Each  year 
sees  an  estimated  126,000  new  cases.  But  It 
hits  more  often  and  harder  at  the  under- 
privileged and  the  poor  and  most  often  of 
all  and  most  severely  In  city  tenements  and 
rural  slums  where  there  are  heavy  concen- 
trations of  Americans  with  poor  education 
and  low  Income, 

Until  a  decade  ago.  not  a  single  State 
health  de{>artment  offered  any  speclsd 
community  services  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded or  their  families.  Now,  123 
VTSTA  volimteers  have  chosen  to  devote 
their  year  in  Service  to  America  by  help- 
ing the  mentally  111  and  retarded,  peo- 
ple whose  problems  have  very  often  been 
swept  imder  the  rug. 

The  volunteers  are  at  work  In  11 
mental  health  projects  In  9  States: 
these  include  a  program  to  aid  retarded 
children  in  San  Francisco;  n.«wlRting 
mental  patients  In  Boston  State  Hospi- 
tal who  are  attempting  to  readjust  to 


life  outside  the  hospital;  in  a  statewide 
program  in  West  Virginia  which  has 
asked  for  168  volimteers  and  thus  far 
has  received  42. 

The  Volunteers  In  Service  to  America 
are  not  a  special  breed  of  children.  They 
simply  have  the  common  desire  to  help 
their  fellow  man,  to  help  those  caught 
in  poverty's  trap.  The  monetary  re- 
wards these  volunteers  receive  are 
meager.  They  are  given  a  small  stipend 
of  approximately  $50  a  month. 

In  greeting  the  first  VISTA  volunteers 
at  the  White  House  on  December  12, 
1964,  President  Johnson  said: 

Your  pay  will  be  low,  the  conditions  of 
your  labor  wUl  be  difficult,  but  you  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  leading  a  great  na- 
tional effort  and  you  will  have  the  ultimate 
reward  which  comes  to  those  who  serve 
their  fellow  man. 

These  words  of  President  Johnson 
clearly  state  the  mission  of  VISTA,  a 
program  which  is  unknown  to  most 
Americans  and  which  has  not  received 
the  great  public  relations  push  which 
so  many  of  the  other  poverty  programs 
have  been  given.  VISTA  has  been  em- 
broOed  in  no  city-State-Federal  power 
plays.  Its  volunteers  have  quietly 
worked  efficiently  and  well. 

Mr,  President,  I  think  it  is  time  VISTA 
programs  under  the  direction  of  Its  great 
administrator,  Glenn  W,  Ferguson,  Is 
finally  given  the  public  recognition  that 
he  deserves. 

VISTA  volunteers  range  In  age  from 
18  to  85,  They  come  from  every  State 
in  the  Nation  and  from  every  segment 
of  American  society.  Some  volunteers 
come  to  VTSTA  as  young  men  and 
women,  others  are  In  their  sixties  and 
older.  Some  still  have  their  careers  be- 
fore them  while  others  have  Interrupted 
their  work  to  serve.  And  there  are  those 
who  are  from  the  ranks  of  the  retired. 
Thirty-nine  percent  of  the  VISTA  volun- 
teers are  men,  61  percent  are  women. 
Married  couples  are  encouraged  to  serve 
as  volunteers.  Although  some  assign- 
ments require  special  skills  or  advice 
from  professionals,  It  is  not  necessary  to 
have  a  skill  In  the  sense  of  being  an  ex- 
pert. The  only  essential  ingredient  for  a 
VISTA  volunteer  to  have  is  the  desire  to 
serve,  the  willingness  to  learn  so  that 
they  may  teach  others,  and  an  insight 
that  provides  that  commodity  most 
needed  by  the  poverty  stricken— hope. 

Rhode  Island  alone  is  privileged  to 
have  12  volunteers  currently  active  in  the 
VISTA  program.  They  are:  William  A, 
Brooks,  59  East  Orchard  Avenue.  Provi- 
dence; Burton  B.  Bryan,  Box  2.  Adams- 
vllle;  Armand  W,  Carriere,  1  Park  Drive, 
Woonsocket;  Julia  W.  Davis,  50  Arling- 
ton Street,  Pawtucket;  E>omenlc  A.  An- 
notti,  443  River  Avenue,  Providence;  Di- 
ane M.  Barrette,  26  Gllmore  Street, 
Providence;  Barbara  J.  Boudreau,  72 
Ridge  Road,  Slatersville ;  Charles  E.  Ca- 
praro,  20  Wentworth  Street.  North  Prov- 
idence; Minnie  M.  Dadam,  130  Fair 
Street,  Warwick;  Robert  J.  Dillbero,  150 
Mount  Pleasant  Avenue,  Providence; 
Austin  J.  Duffy,  15  Grosvenor  Avenue, 
Providence;  Ave  M.  Murphy,  77  Arnold 
Avenue,  Cranston. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  Uke  to  tell  the 
Senate  about  the  work  of  Just  two  of 
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these  fine  people.  Burton  B.  Bryan  and 
Armand  W.  Carriere,  who  are  doing  work 
that  is  typical  of  the  high  caliber  of  the 
services  VISTA  is  performing  through- 
out the  country. 

Mr.  Bryan,  22.  of  Adamsvllle,  is  a 
VISTA  volunteer  who  acts  as  counsellor, 
teacher  and  friend  to  underprivileged 
boys  at  the  Tillamook  Job  Corps  Camp, 
Tillamook,  Oreg.  This  rural  conserva- 
tion center,  located  in  the  northwestern 
comer  of  Oregon,  10  miles  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  is  designed  to  bring  up 
the  educational  level  of  18-  to  21-year- 
old  dropouts,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
them  work  on  useful  conservation  proj- 
ects on  public  lands.  Burton  Bryan  as- 
sists in  the  camp's  math  class  and 
teaches  reading  classes  on  his  own. 
Many  of  the  boys  who  come  to  Tilla- 
mook arrive  with  no  reading  ability. 
Alter  a  month  or  two  they  are  able  to 
read  short  stories  and  simple  books. 
When  they  have  also  mastered  fractions 
and  decimals,  they  can  go  to  an  urban 
center  and  get  more  Intensive  vocational 
training.  Mr.  Bryan  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Vermont  with  a  degree 
In  zoology.  He  plans  to  go  to  graduate 
school  in  preparation  of  a  teaching 
career.  Mr.  Bryan  works  alongside  an- 
other Rhode  Islander,  Bryan  Conigan, 
of  Providence,  R,I.,  a  former  Peace  Corps 
instructor,  who  is  an  employee  of  Job 
Corps  and  who  also  assists  in  counseling 
the  young  men  at  Tillamook  Job  Corps 
Camp. 

Armand  Carriere,  of  Woonsocket,  R.I., 
a  1965  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island,  is  a  community  developer 
in  rural  Grant  County,  W.  Va.  Carriere 
who  has  been  in  Grant  County  since  Jan- 
uary, makes  his  home  in  a  trailer  in  a 
Negro  slum  neighborhood  called  Town 
Hill.  He  describes  the  people  as  "first 
suspicious  and  then  friendly"  toward  his 
efforts  to  pull  them  up  from  poverty  to 
an  acceptable  level  of  subsistence.  First 
and  foremost,  he  recognized  the  need  of 
a  community  sewer  system  for  Town  Hill. 
This  community  was  passed  over  last 
year  when  the  municipal  government  in- 
stalled new  sewers  in  nearby  Petersburg. 
They  need  a  playground  during  the 
school  year,  a  circulating  library  and 
sidewalks.  Thus  far.  Carriere  has  made 
great  strides  toward  these  ends.  An 
organized  community.  Armand  feels,  is 
his  most  effective  tool,  Carriere  has  so 
far  received  donations  from  the  nearby 
town  of  Petersburg  for  a  library  and  has 
written  to  several  publishing  companies 
who  appear  to  be  sympathetic  to  his 
cause.  He  also  discovered  that  the  State 
Department  of  Libraries  would  loan 
books  for  the  use  of  VISTA  volunteers  in 
library  projects. 

I  mention  only  two  volunteers  but  I 
believe  that  the  work  of  these  fine  people 
is  representative  of  the  excellent  service 
that  this  agency  performs.  This  organi- 
sation, which  was  first  known  as  the 
Domestic  Peace  Corps,  then  as  the  Na- 
tional Peace  Corps.  Is  truly  the  silent 
*rvice  In  the  war  on  poverty.  This 
wmbination  of  able  leadership  of  Glenn 
Ferguson  and  a  host  of  dedicated  volun- 
teers is  quietly  and  effectively  fighting 
tals  war  and  its  evils  by  helping  those 


who    are    most    adversely    affected    by 
poverty  to  escape  its  terrible  grip. 


CRISIS  IN  THE  COUNTRYSIDE 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  churches 
of  all  denominations  throughout  the 
United  States  are  observing  Soil  Stew- 
ardship Week  during  the  period  May  15 
to  22.  This  annual  observance  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Nation's  3.000  local  soil  and 
and  water  conservation  districts. 

The  purpose  of  this  observance  is  to 
help  more  Americans  to  become  fully 
aware  of  the  close  relationship  between 
the  teachiiigs  of  the  Bible  and  the  con- 
servation, development,  and  proper  use 
of  soil,  water,  and  related  resources.  Our 
soil  is  our  strength.  The  water  that  sus- 
tains us  demands  constant  vigilance. 

"Crisis  in  the  Countryside"  is  the 
theme  of  this  year's  observance.  Abun- 
dance and  affluence  are  terms  descriptive 
of  much  of  today's  living  in  our  country, 
but  what  of  the  future?  We  are  plagued 
by  this  question,  not  so  much  because 
we  mistrust  God  to  provide  for  our  needs, 
but  because  of  the  recurring  realization 
that  mankind  through  carelessness,  and 
shortsightedness,  may  waste,  destroy, 
pollute,  or  neglect  his  God-given  bounty. 

This  point  was  aptly  made  by  Donald 
A.  Williams,  Administrator  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  in  a  statement  he 
Issued  in  cormectlon  with  Soil  Steward- 
ship Week  observances.  He  says  there 
are  two  crises.  One  is  the  continued 
wastage  of  land  through  erosion  and 
improper  use.  The  other  Is  the  crisis  of 
complacency  about  conservation. 

I  commend  Mr.  Williams  on  this  fine 
statement.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  his  full  statement  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Cmsis   IK  TH«    Com»TBTSnDE 

(A  Soil  stewardship  Week  statement  by  D. 
A.  Williams,  Administrator,  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service) 

Today,  there  Is  indeed  a  "crtals  in  the  coun- 
tryside"— or  rather,  two  crises.  One  Is  the 
continued  wastage  of  the  land  through 
erosion  and  improper  use.  The  other  Is  the 
result  of  man's  partial  success.  This  is  the 
crisis    of    complacency    about    conser\'atlon. 

Why  this  complacency?  Perhaps  It  Is  be- 
cause the  need  for  Increased  conservation 
measures  does  not  immediately  strtke  the 
eye.  The  supermarkets  are  full — today.  The 
dust  may  not  be  blowing — today.  And  so 
we  concern  ourselves  with  the  big  head- 
lines— wars,  space,   missiles,   murders. 

These  are  serious  matters  Indeed.  But, 
we  lose  more  of  our  land  every  year  to  silent 
erosion  than  we  have  ever  lost,  or  shall  ever 
lose,  to  a  foreign  foe.  Where  Is  the  battle  cry 
for  this? 

What  happens  to  the  eroding  lands  In 
Missouri  and  Montana  affects  us  more  di- 
rectly than  our  landing  on  the  moon.  Where 
are  the  pleaders  for  this?  And — no  matter 
what  weapoiu  of  the  future  we  develop — the 
most  modem  army  In  the  world  Btill  travels 
on  Its  stomach,  still  depends  on  the  bounti- 
ful earth  we  take  for  granted. 

Do  not  naisunderstand  me.  Our  activities 
around  the  world,  and  out  of  It,  are  very 
necessary.  But  I  wlU  firmly  believe  to  the 
end  of  my  life  that  there  is  no  work  more 
Important,  now  or  for  the  future,  than  con- 


serving and  enriching  our  own  land,  the 
basis  for  our  life,  our  living,  our  national 
wealth. 

Tet,  we  lose  each  year,  through  erosUm 
and  other  forms  of  preventable  damage, 
about  500,000  acres  of  formerly  productive 
land.  The  bulldoeer  and  the  builder  take 
another  one  and  one-third  million  acres  of 
the  best  land  every  365  days  for  highways, 
factories,  housing  and  so  on.  Our  rivers  con- 
tinue to  flood  and  destroy  homes  and  hopes. 
Our  water  supply  runs  short,  becomes  pol- 
luted, erodes  the  land.  And,  as  much  of  our 
land  disappears,  our  popiilatlon  and  that  of 
the  world  Increases, 

Yes,  our  supermarkets  are  still  full.  Our 
time  has  not  run  out.  But,  qxilte  literally, 
the  Bins  of  our  forefathers  are  being  visited 
upon  us.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  as  wasteful 
in  the  future.  If  we  desire  our  children's  chil- 
dren to  inherit  an  affluent  America.  We  must 
plan  more  intensively,  farm  more  wisely, 
care  more  lirgently.  And  we  must  make  eur« 
the  city  man  understands  that  what  happens 
in  rural  America  affects  him  Immediately 
and  profoundly. 

We  call  our  land  "God's  country,"  and  It  Is. 
Let  us  clearly  acknowledge  it  Is  our  Job  to 
keep  it  that  way.  Farmers  and  ranchers,  as 
the  chief  soil  stewards,  have  the  heaviest 
responsibility.  They,  of  aU  people,  know  the 
ocmservatlon  Job  is  far  from  done.  Thirty 
percent  of  our  land  is  being  properly  treated. 
what  about  the  70  fwrcent? 

As  we  acknowledge  Soil  Stewardship  Week, 
let  MB  indeed  thank  Ood  for  this  country, 
and  for  the  thousands  of  dedicated  people 
working  to  keep  It  rich  and  bountiful — 
especially  the  officials  and  cooperators  of  our 
3,000  soil  and  water  conservation  districts. 
And  then — let  us  get  off  our  knees  and  go 
back  to  work. 


TWO  SIDES  TO  HIGHER  MINIMUM 
WAGES 

Mr,  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit herewith  an  editorial  from  the  lola 
Register  by  my  friend  Angelo  Scott,  for- 
mer editor  and  publisher  of  this  most 
worthwhile  Kansas  newspaper. 

In  this  editorial  Mr.  Scott  points  out 
most  forcefully  that  there  are  two  sides 
to  higher  minimum  wages. 

Because  of  the  clear  and  concise  lines 
of  argument  drawn  in  this  editorial,  I 
think  it  would  be  of  Interest  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

No  HXLP  TO  Poot 
(By  Angelo  Scott) 

"Of  all  the  laws  on  the  statute  books  of 
this  country,  I  believe  the  minimum  wage 
law  probably  does  Negroes  the  most  harm," 
Milton  Friedman,  a  Chicago  university  econ- 
omist, said  In  a  recent  report. 

"It  does  not  attack  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty— but  only  creates  more  poverty.  It  does 
not  protect  marginal  workers — but  JVLst  re- 
duces their  chances  of  finding  Jobs. 

"It  does  not  increase  purchasing  power — 
but  only  distributes  it  more  unequally.  It 
hurts  most  of  the  people  having  the  tough- 
est time  to  be^n  with — Negroes,  teen-agers, 
the  unskilled,  and  people  living  in  economi- 
cally depressed  regions  of  the  country." 

This  statement  is  the  unvarnished  and 
uncomfortable  truth,  as  little  as  we  like  to 
admit  It. 

It  Isnt  all  the  truth.  The  rest  of  It  Is 
that  minimum  wage  laws  have  over  the  years 
raised    whole    industries    from    sweat    shop 
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conditions  lo  decent  living  standards.  They 
have  put  an  end  to  much  exploitation  at 
human  l.tbtr 

But  wliat  FYiednmn  says  la  BtlU  true:  mlnl- 
nitim  watjes  tu-e  not  an  aid  but  a  barrier  to 
the  employment  of  those  who  need  help  the 
most  And  the  higher  it  Is  pushed,  the 
greater  a  barrier  It  wlii   be 

Ir  tne  preisent  objective  of  81.86  an  hour  Is 
reached,  how  many  employers  like  The  Reg- 
ister, for  instance  will  be  a.ble  to  pay  raw 
high  school  kids  that  kind  of  money  for 
stuffing  papers  or  helping  In  the  mailing 
room? 

How  many  employers  can  afford  to  pay 
uned\icated,  untrained  labcn^rs  t66  for  a 
40-hour  week  while  they  are  learning  to  do 
someth. ng  besides  bend  their  backa? 

Mighty  few — unless  there  Is  a  sweep  at 
Inflation  so  severe  tluu  »1  6&  begin*  to  look 
like  $1.25  again 

So  there  are  thpfe  two  sidee  to  higher 
minimum  wages  S  ime  they  help,  some  they 
hurt.  But  don't  kid  yourself  as  to  who  the 
gainers  and  losers  are 

The  tip-ofT  Is  that  all  the  presstire  foe 
higher  minimum  wages  Is  from  unions,  the 
great  bulk  of  whose  members  are  already  far 
above  the  proposed  minimum  levels. 

Why^  Becauie  they  seek  the  "bumping" 
effect  Higher  mlnlmiUms  require  higher 
wage  atepe  all  along  the  line  In  order  to 
preserve  reasonable  differentials  between  the 
beginners  and  the  Journevmen,  the  learners 
and  those  with  long  experience. 

Union  Journeymen  are  already  the  cream 
of  the  cTOD  so  far  as  wage  scales  are  con- 
cerned They  are  the  ones  most  likely  to 
benefit  from  higher  minimum  wagee. 

The  War  on  Poverty  will  only  be  harder  to 
flght. 


BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS 
SITUATION 

Mr.    LAUSCHE      Mr,    President,    be- 

cau.se  the  balance  of  payments  in  Ameri- 
can dollars  due  to  foreign  nations  is  in 
such  an  adverse  position  to  our  Interest, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
repeatedly  requested  the  private  enter- 
prise .'system  of  our  country  not  to  spend 
American  dollars  abroad. 

It  would  seem  that  this  request,  if 
it  were  to  apply  tx3  private  enterprise, 
u:iquesiionably  should  also  have  applied 
to  Federal  agencies  constituting  a  part 
of  the  White  House  operation. 

It  Is  un-under.standable  and  ironical 
to  learn  that  in  spite  of  the  request  made 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority — the  big 
US  Government-owned  utility — recent- 
ly announced  that  it  awarded  to  foreign 
conipanie.s  contracts  totaling  some  %4^/2 
million  after  the  foreign  concerns  beat 
the  U.S  corporate  bidders  in  the  com- 
petition. The  bids  of  the  successful 
awardeos  were  substantially  lower  than 
the  bids  submitted  by  the  U.S.  private 
enterprL^er."; 

Two  lessons  are  to  be  learned  from 
this  particular  experience.  First — can  it 
be  expected  that  private  enterprise  will 
be  able  to  carry  out  the  request  of  the 
White  House  when  agencies  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  fail  to  do  so,  second — if  the 
bids  of  the  foreign  competitors  were 
widely  below  the  bids  of  the  U.S.  con- 
cerns, It  behooves  us  to  recoenize  that  in- 
fiatlon  has  taken  hold  and,  therefore, 
labor  unions  and  business  should  under- 
stand that  unpardonable  and  indefensi- 
ble harm  Ls  being  done  to  the  economy 


of  our  Nation  by  a  trend  that  makes  it 
impossible  for  American  manufacturers 
to  come  within  close  distance  in  meeting 
the  bids  of  our  foreign  competitors. 

The  efTorts  of  labor  leaders  and  busi- 
ness managers  should  be  In  the  direction 
of  placing  ourselves  in  a  competitive  po- 
sition with  foreign  competitors  and  then 
to  support  vigorously  the  principle  of 
"buy  American." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a  letter  received  by  me  from  H.  Richard 
Roser  dated  May  2,  1966,  and  also  a  copy 
of  an  article  carried  several  days  ago  In 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  under  the  head- 
ing :  "Two  TVA  Contracts  Go  To  Foreign 
Firms  Trouncing  U.S.  Bidders." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CrTTAHOOA  Paixs,  Ohio, 

May  2,  1966. 
Senator  Frank  J,  Lattschk, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Sir:  The  attached  article  taken 
from  page  9  of  the  April  Ca,  1966  Issue  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  has  caused  me,  aa 
well  as  others,  to  become  thoroughly  disgust- 
ed with  the  administration  of  TVA.  Needless 
to  say,  I  have  seen  evidence  of  foreign  pur- 
chases made  by  government  agencies;  but  to 
buy — even  a  postage  stamp — from  a  country 
such  as  France,  In  light  of  its  antagonistic 
foreign  policy  with  regards  to  NATO  In  par- 
ticular and  the  United  States  In  general.  Is 
an  Insult  to  the  American  people  who  can 
still  read  the  news.  Even  if  such  a  purchase 
were  to  be  written  off  the  French  war  debt  to 
the  United  States  (which  will  not  be  the 
case) .  such  a  transaction  la  nauseous  In  light 
of  this  Nation's  attitude  toward  other  demo- 
cratic nations  of  Western  Europe  and  the 
Americas. 

Does  our  Government's  request  to  "buy 
American"  apply  only  to  private  Industry  and 
Individuals,  or  Is  this  Just  another  example 
of  "feeding  the  hand  that  bites  us?" 

The  time  Is  long  overdue  that  this  tax  free 
Goverrunent  controlled  utility,  which  Is  sup- 
ported by  all  of  the  taxpayers  In  the  country, 
be  returned  to  Its  originally  conceived  pur- 
pose of  flood-control  with  associated  hydro- 
generation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.    Richard  Roses. 

(Attachment.) 

Two  TVA  Contracts  Go  to  Porkign  Firms 
Trouncing   UjS.    Biddess — Aoknct's   Otrr- 
LATs  Abroad  Now  Top  All  Fiscal  1965  De- 
spit*  Johnson  Plea  fob  Restraint 
(By  a  WaU  Street  Journal  Staff  Reporter) 
Knoxvilus,  Tbnn. — Despite  repeated  White 
House  requests  for  reduced  spending  abroad 
to   help   etise   Uncle   Sam's    balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems,  at  least  one  Federal  agency 
Is  stepping  up  foreign  purchases. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  big  U.S. 
Government-owned  utility,  announced  It 
awarded  to  two  foreign  companies  contracts 
totaling  aoiat  $4.b  million,  after  the  fwelgn 
concerns  beat  U.S.  corporate  bidders  by  a 
wide  margin.  The  new  contracts,  for  hlgh- 
voltage-power  equipment,  raised  total  for- 
eign purchases  by  TVA  so  far  In  the  current 
fiscal  year  ending  June  3  to  about  $10  mil- 
lion, compared  with  about  $7  million  in  all 
of  1965,  a  TVA  spokesman  said. 

"It  seems  all  the  utilities  are  turning  to 
these  high -voltage  linee  at  the  same  time," 
the  TVA  spokesman  said.  "And  from  the 
bidding  It  appears  to  be  the  case;  all  the 
American  manufacturing  companies  must 
have  their  shops  pretty  full  already." 
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TVA  said  It  awarded  the  foreign  contracts 
under  provisions  of  the  "Buy  American  Act," 
which  allows  Government  agencies  to  buy 
foreign  products  If  the  low  foreign  bid  is 
more  than  6%  below  the  low  American  bid 
or  more  than  12%  below  the  domestic  bid  if 
the  American  firm  operates  in  an  area  of 
labor  surplus. 

On  one  contract,  English  Electric  Corp., 
Stafford,  England,  undercut  the  top  Amer- 
ican bidder,  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp,,  by 
nearly  50  % .  English  Electric  offered  to  biilld 
four  5O0.0OO-volt  power  transformers,  plus 
accessories,  for  $2,249,010.  Two  other  foreign 
companies  also  beat  the  best  of  three  Amer- 
ican bids,  $3,309,859,  entered  by  Westlng- 
hotise. 

On  a  contract  for  up  to  ten  500.000-volt 
poiwer  circuit  breakers  with  spare  parts.  TVA 
made  the  award  to  Cogenel,  Inc.,  VlUeui- 
banne.  France.  Of  the  three  bidders,  two 
were  foreign  The  lowest  bid  was  Coeeners 
at  $2.296,9'n;  the  highest  was  Allls-Chalm- 
ers  Manufacturing  Co,'b  at  $3,022,000, 

On  another  malor  contract,  however,  which 
drew  General  Electric  Co.,  AlUs-Chalmers 
and  Cogenel  as  the  only  bidders,  TVA 
awarded  the  contract  to  GE,  whose  bid  was 
$315,000  each  for  up  to  nine  500, 000- volt 
power  circuit  breakers,  compared  with  $258,- 
000  each  bid  by  Cogenel,  the  lowest  bidder. 

"We  made  the  award  to  GE  after  consider- 
ing a  number  of  factors,  including  an  engi- 
neering evaluation,"  said  a  TVA  spokesman 
"Also  contributing  to  our  decision  was  add- 
ing 12%  on  to  Cogenel's  bid  under  the  Buy 
American  Act  plus  the  fact  we  would  have 
to  pay  to  maintain  a  TVA  Inspector  at  the 
factory  abroad  for  the  purchase  of  anything 
this  large." 
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REMOVAL  OF  LIMITATION  ON  AU- 
THORITY OP  TENNESSEE  VALLEY 
AUTHORITY  TO  ISSUE  BOND.^!  AND 
FINANCE    ITS    POWER   PROGRA.N! 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 26  of  this  year  I  introduced  a  bill 
CS.  2827)  to  remove  the  limitation  on  the 
authority  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority to  Issue  bonds  to  finance  its  power 
program.  Since  the  tcmoorary  limit  of 
$750  minion  In  bond  authority  will  .<!Oon 
be  reached,  early  consideration  of  S.  2827 
Is  essential  in  order  that  TVA  can  de- 
velop adequate  plans  to  meet  rapidly 
growing  needs. 

On  March  29.  1966.  in  Memphis,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion passed  a  resolution  which  I  whole- 
heartedly support.  The  resolution  pro- 
vides a  concise  statement  of  present 
circumstances  and  recommends  a  rea- 
sonable solution  to  a  perplexinE  problem. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.1ectlon,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

RESOLtrnON 

Whereas,  Congress  in  1959  enacted  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority (TVA)  to  use  revenue  bond  financing 
as  an  additional  method  of  financing  needed 
F>ower  faclUtle;3  to  serve  Its  area;  and 

Whereas,  revenue  hond  financing  has  been 
used  In  a  highly  successful  manner  by  TVA, 
with  Its  bonds  receiving  the  highest  rating  in 
the  private  money  market;  and 

Whereas,  the  temporary  limit  of  $750  mil- 
lion in  bond  authority  will  soon  be  reached; 
and 

Whereas,  TVA  has  demonstrated  clearly 
during  this  test  of  revenue  bond  financing 
that  It  has  exercised  this  authority  in  a  re- 
sponsible manner,  and  that  the  actual  limit 


on  TVA's  ability  to  Issue  bonds  and  notes  Is  a 
demonstrated  ability  to  pay  the  charges 
Uiereon  from  the  revenues  derived  from  the 
gale  of  the  additional  power  provided 
through  the  use  of  the  bond  funds;  and 

Whereas,  TVA  Is  also  limited  by  Congress 
0  the  area  in  which  It  can  market  fxjwer, 
.hat  power  expansion  Is  within  geographic 
iimits  carefully  defined  by  Congress;  and 

Whereas,  TVA  must  plan  on  a  long-range 
continuing  basis  to  meet  the  growing  power 
needs  of  the  area:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Tennessee  Valley  Pub- 
lic Power  Association,  meeting  in  Memphis, 
:  "nessee,  on  March  29,  1966,  urges  the  Con- 

;3  to  place  TVA  revenue  bond  financing 
iuthorlty  on  a  permanent,  long-range  basis, 
with  the  TVA  Board  of  Directors  made  re- 
sponsible for  determining  the  amounts  and 
timing  of  bond  Issues  to  meet  the  power 
needs  of  the  tirea. 

Passed  by  the  membership  of  the  Tennes- 
Valley  Public  Power  Association  at  Its 
!i  Annual  Meeting  held  In  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee, on  March  28,  1966. 

(Copy  of  this  resolution  sent  to  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  delegation  In  Congress.) 


ASIANS  CONSIDER  UNITED  STATES 
INEPT,  NOT  ARROGANT 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
an  article  entitled,  "Asians  Consider 
United  States  Inept,  Not  Arrogant," 
which  was  written  by  Stanley  Kamow. 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  May  16,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

irrom  the  Washington  Post,  May  16,  19661 
Moscow,  Peking,  Washington  Share  Illu- 
sions— Asians   Consider   U.S.    Inept.   Not 

Amogant 

(By  Stanley  Kamow) 

Hong  Kono,  May  15. — Viewed  from  Asia, 
Sen.  William  Pxtlbright's  description  of 
American  conduct  abroad  as  the  "arrogance 
of  power"  appears  somewhat  inappropriate. 

If  anything,  much  of  United  States  policy 
»nd  practice  In  the  Far  East  seems  more  to 
resemble  a  kind  of  "Illusion  of  power."  And 
In  their  ways,  Peking  and  Moscow  may  be 
sharing  similar  Illusions. 

It  Isn't  that  America  Is  the  earnest  Boy 
Scout  trying  to  help  the  old  lady  across  the 
street  against  her  will,  as  Fulbright  put  It. 
The  apparent  problem  Is  that  America  \b  far 
less  adept  at  crossing  the  street  than  the  old 
lady  herself. 

Thus  a  prime  characteristic  of  U.S.  efforts, 
where  they  have  been  applied  energetically, 
has  often  been  ineffectiveness  rather  than 
overbearance. 

So  it  has  begun  to  strike  a  good  many  ob- 
servers out  here  that  perhaps  the  most  mean- 
ingful sort  of  U.S.  policy,  in  this  part  of  the 
world  at  least,  may  be  as  little  policy  as 
POMilble. 

INDONESIA    AN    EXASIPLE 

Indonesia  Is  the  most  obvious  case  in  point. 
In  1958,  an  occult  branch  of  the  American 
government  exerted  Itself  to  undermine  Pres- 
ident Sukarno,  and  failed.  In  the  years  that 
TOlowed,  Indonesia  gradually  edged  to  the 
"rti^  of  a  "peoples  democracy,"  As  recently 
>«  last  summer,  there  were  prominent  Amer- 
icans who  advocated  drastic  means  to  pre- 
'«nt  a  prospecUve  Communist  takeover. 

But  coolness  prevailed.  When  Ambassa- 
dor Marshal  Green  went  to  Djakarta  In 
*vigust,  his  Instructions  were  to  do  nothing, 
*nd  he  performed  ably. 

Without  the  slightest  American  Interfer- 
™ee,  the   abortive   Communist   putsch    on 


Sept.  30  turned  Into  an  anti-Communist 
holocaust.  Without  a  penny  of  operational 
CIA  money  spent,  Sukarno  has  gradually  lost 
his  authority,  and  the  new  Indonesian  lead- 
ers are  slowly  striving  to  rejoin  the  interna- 
tional community. 

Geopolltlclans  far  from  the  scene  have 
argued  that  American  determination  In  Viet- 
nam inspired  the  Indonesian  antl-Commu- 
nlsts.  Such  thinking  was  not  apparent  In 
Indonesia  Itself,  where  students,  Moslems 
and  Army  officers  turned  against  the  Com- 
munists for  almost  purely  local  reasons, 
using  rather  gruesome  local  techniques. 

"You  can  do  us  a  great  favor,"  a  youth 
leader  in  Bandung  told  an  American  re- 
porter not  long  ago.  "Please  don't  try  to 
teach  us  how  to  fight  communism.  We  have 
our  own  methods." 

It  can  be  pointed  out,  of  course,  that  the 
Communists  came  within  an  ace  of  pulling 
off  their  coup.  How  they  would  have  evolved 
had  they  succeeded  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
Many  Western  experts  believe  that,  over  the 
long  run,  Indonesian  nationalism  would  have 
outweighed  Communist  doctrine.  Indeed, 
there  are  hints  that  Peking  considered  Indo- 
nesia's Communists  to  be  potential  "revi- 
sionists." 

As  events  proved,  however,  the  antl-Com- 
munlsts  were  stronger  and  the  Communists 
far  weaker  than  any  outsider  had  anticipated. 

Sukarno  may  have  inadvertently  done 
Washington  a  favor  by  restricting  American 
activities  in  Indonesia. 

StTBTLE  StTBVERSION 

A  less  vLslble  and  more  subtle  kind  of  sub- 
version has  been  going  on  for  years  In  Com- 
munist China,  nibbling  away  at  Mao  Tse- 
Tung's  dogmatic  brand  of  communism. 

From  top  to  bottom,  the  CJhinese  regime  Is 
being  perceptibly  eroded  by  a  widespread 
weariness  with  Ideology  and  what  must  be 
termed,  for  lack  of  a  better  expression,  the 
Intangible  human  instinct  for  Individual 
expression  and  Improvement. 

The  force  of  this  instinct  was  evident  in 
1956  when  Mao's  decision  to  "let  a  hundred 
flowers  bloom"  sparked  an  explosion  of 
criticism  against  his  regime.  It  was  clear  In 
the  collapse  of  the  "Great  Leap  Forward." 
and  In  the  pervasive,  every-man-for  himself 
spirit  of  the  lean  years  that  followed.  It  is 
currently  apparent  In  Peking's  waves  of  at- 
tacks against  "bourgeois"  tendencies  alleged- 
ly seeking  to  undermine  the  Communist 
Party. 

One  of  the  most  significant  statements  to 
come  out  of  China  In  a  long  time  was  made  In 
Peking  last  week  by  a  visiting  Albanian  dig- 
nitary, Hysnl  Kapo.  Accurately  parroting 
Mao's  fears,  Kapo  warned  that  the  main  dan- 
ger for  a  Communist  state  Is  not  the  external 
threat  of  "U.S.  Imperialist"  aggression  but 
Internal  "degeneration  toward  capitalism  and 
revisionism." 

THE  NEW  bourgeois 

Kapo  deplored  signs  of  tills  trend  In  "The 
rising  bourgeois  stratum  •  •  •  made  up  par- 
ticularly of  Party  and  state  cadres  and  Intel- 
lectuals who  have  degenerated  Into  bour- 
geois elements." 

None  of  this  portends  the  Imminent  end  of 
communism.  But  It  suggests  for  the  years 
ahead  that  the  future  Chinese  leaders,  lack- 
ing Mao's  prestigious  authority,  may  have 
to  soften  Peking's  present  fanaticism  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  popular  mood. 

If  such  an  evolution  takes  place.  It  would 
owe  less  to  America's  China  policies  than  to 
dynamics  within  c::hlna  Itself — changes  stem- 
ming, as  De  Gaulle  might  say,  from  "the 
nature  of  things." 

CONJRCrtlRE    FASCINATING 

What  might  have  been  in  Vietnam  had 
the  United  States  avoided  a  commitment 
there  Is  a  fascinating  subject  for  conjecture. 
If  all  Vietnam  had  become  communist  when 
the  Indochina  war  ended  in  1954,  It  Is  plausi- 


ble that  the  Slnophoblc  Vietnamese  would 
have  long  ago  asserted  their  Independence 
from  CThlna  In  much  the  same  way  that  the 
Rumanians  now  hold  the  Soviet  Union  at 
arms'  length. 

Even  at  present,  under  the  enormous  pres- 
sures of  war,  the  North  Vietnamese  have  not 
become  Chinese  lackeys.  Despite  Peking's 
dlspleastu-e,  Hanoi  sent  a  high-level  delega- 
tion to  the  Soviet  Party  C^ongress  in  Moscow 
last  March. 

In  short,  Vietnam's  communists  are  largely 
managing  their  own  show.  And  so  are  Viet- 
nam's antl-Communlsts.  The  United  States 
has  poured  manpower,  money  and  materiel 
into  South  Vietnam  to  hold  the  military  line. 
In  the  crucial  sphere  of  politics,  however, 
the  Saigon  government  eludes  U.S.  control 
and  often  even  American  guidance.  Not  an 
American  in  Washington  or  Saigon  can  make 
Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  keep  his  mouth 
shut. 

It  has  been  that  way  In  Vietnam  for  years. 
The  late  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  former 
premier  Nguyen  Khanh  and  several  lesser 
luminaries  regularly  rejected  American  rec- 
ommendations. If  Ky  Is  an  American  puppet, 
as  his  critics  contend,  he  is  a  puppet  who 
pulls  his  own  strings. 

In  North  as  well  as  South  Vietnam,  there- 
fore, future  moves  may  be  taken  that  disre- 
gard the  alms  of  wishes  of  the  United  SUtes, 
Russia  and  CThlna.  The  potential  of  deals 
Involving  Buddhists,  Communists,  Catholics, 
generals,  various  sects  and  assorted  politi- 
cians Is  an  infinity  of  posslbllltk-j.  Their 
ultimate  outcome  could  be  a  "Vietnamese 
solution"  that  defies  the  easy  comprehension 
of  outsiders. 

If  such  a  solution  evolves.  It  will  not  be 
because  American  power  Is  arrogant,  but  be- 
cause American  power  has  been  restrained, 
Incomplete,  confused.  For  all  the  Boy 
Scout's  honest  Intentions,  to  use  the  Ful- 
bright Image,  the  little  old  lady  may  man- 
age to  cross  the  street  In  her  own  good 
time  by  her  own  devious  native  devices. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  16,  1966] 
The  Danang  Corp 

The  seizure  of  Danang  by  the  Ky  Govern- 
ment means  a  determination  to  fight  It  oyt 
with  the  dissident  political  elements  of  the 
Unified  Buddhist  Church.  Unless  the  strug- 
gle is  quickly  stopped,  thljs  would  mean  an 
end  to  the  hopes,  expectations  and  promises 
of  an  election  by  September  15  for  a  con- 
stituent assembly  and  later  an  elected  gov- 
ernment. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  Is  obvious. 
Civil  war  U  one  possibility.  The  South  Vlet- 
n.^jne8e  struggle  against  the  Vletcong  Is 
bound  to  be  seriously  hampered.  Worst  of 
a'l  would  be  the  embarrassing  and  perhaps 
critical  position  of  the  American  forces  In 
Vietnam  and  the  handicap  to  the  war  they 
are  waging. 

Once  again,  Washington  has  been  caught 
by  surprise — even  to  the  extent  of  Ambas- 
sador Lodge  being  in  the  United  States  In- 
stead of  In  Saigon.  When  Marshal  Ky  calmly 
announced  a  few  days  ago  that  he  Intended 
to  keep  his  government  In  power  for  at  least 
another  year.  Secretary  Rusk  declared  that 
the  Premier  had  been  misunderstood  and 
really  did  not  mean  what  he  seemed  to  be 
saying.  He  meant  It  all  right,  and  this  de- 
velopment become.s  another  In  the  long  series 
of  misunderstandings  and  miscalculations  of 
the  Vietnamese  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

As  always  when  a  suiden  and  unexpected 
event  of  this  sort  explodes  in  l^etnam.  It 
is  necessary  to  let  the  storm  blow  over. 
When  it  does,  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
bring  the  electoral  position  back  to  where  It 
was.  If  that  is  going  to  be  possible, 

TTie  desirability  and.  Indeed,  necessity  to 
hold  elections  that  would  permit  a  broad- 
based  civilian  government  In  South  Vietnam 
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Is  as  clear  as  ever  Washington's  orden  to 
the  American  advisers  !n  Saigon  to  urge  a 
peaceful  settlement  can  only  be  a  stopgap 
move.  The  m^lluary  may  prove  strong 
enough  u:i  prevent  the  militant  Buddhists 
from  creating  a  chaotic  situation  In  Daneoig, 
Hue  and  Saigon.  The  damage  Is  by  no  m.eans 
beyond  repair.  In  South  Vietnajn  the  pesBi- 
niists  as  well  as  the  optiniists  are  often  con- 
founded. 

Bu:  the  -i.up  emphasizes  once  again  that 
It  has  never  been  possible  to  Interpret  Viet- 
namese events  in  terms  of  American  ideas 
or  Western  logic  Premier  Ky  obviously  feels 
strong  enough  to  assert  Saigon's  authority 
over  the  virtually  rebellious  northern  prov- 
inces If  having  done  so  he  then  turns 
back  :o  the  concept  of  constitutional  and 
legislative  elections,  the  harm  can  be  held  to 
i  minimum 

Once  the  situation  has  stabilized  It  Is  more 
Unp.jrtant  tha.i  ever  that  the  election  be 
demonstrably  fair  The  very  nature  of  the 
American  Involvement  In  South  Vietnam 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  United  States  to 
operate  with  total  deUichment  In  this  re- 
spect. As  Senator  RiBicorr  has  suggested, 
the  United  Nations  vv'ould  be  the  best  pos- 
sible choice  to  exercise  a  supervisory  func- 
tion to  guarantee  the  fairness  of  a  vote  In  a 
country  with  no  democratic  trsidltlon. 

The  alternative  to  elections  is  chaos. 
Premier  Ky  miist  realize  this.  So  must  Wash- 
ing^n.  Whatever  happens  now.  the  &nal 
goal  still  has  to  be  elections. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON  HARVEY  M. 
JOHNSEN.  EIGHTH  CIRCUIT,  TJS. 
COURT  OF  APPEALS 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr  President.  It  was 
my  privilege  last  week  to  participate  In 
the  Law  Day  program  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska  College  of  Law  and  the 
Lincoln  Bar  Association. 

The  college  was  celebrating  the  75th 
year  of  Its  founding  and  honoring  one  of 
Nebraska's  preeminent  jurists,  the  Hon- 
orable Harvey  M.  Johnsen,  .senior  judge 
of  the  US  Court  of  Appeals,  Eighth  Cir- 
cuit 

The  salute  to  Judge  Johnsen  and  his 
invaluable  contributions  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  was  made  by  another 
outstanding  member  of  the  Federal 
bench,  the  Honorable  John  W  Delehant. 
senior  judge  of  the  US.  district  court. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  Mr  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  Judge  Delehanfs  remarks,  to- 
gether with  a  report  of  the  fx-caslon  frcMn 
the  Lincoln  Evening  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  RECORn,  as  follows: 
TrsTiMONUL  Dinner  in  Honor  or  thk  Hon- 
orable  H.^RvxY   M    Johnsen,  the  Univir- 
sriY  or  Nebr.\ska  College  of  Law  and  thk 
Lincoln   Bar  Associatio.n    Fsiday    Mat  6 
1968 

In  a  perfectly  valid  sense  an  Institution 
of  learning,  or  a  professional  society  or  asso- 
ciation, honors  Itself  on  an  viocaslon,  wherein 
it  singles  out  for  public  recognition,  a  worthy 
recipient  who.  as  the  case  may  be,  pursued 
his  education  under  the  tuition  of  the  in- 
stitution, or  holds,  or  has  held,  mexnberslilp 
in  the  society  or  association.  For  the  signal- 
ized distinction  achieved  by  the  honoree  Is 
frequently,  if  not  Invariably." referable  In  sub- 
stantial measure  either  to  the  quality  of  his 
educAtlon  or  to  the  stimulation  issuing  from 
the  contacts  of  his  association  with  his  pro- 
fessional brethren  With  due  a!lowanc«  for 
his    own    native   capability    and    application 


and  Industry,  few  Influences  contribute  to 
his  success  more  effectively  than  his  formal 
scholastic  career,  or  the  educative  ministry 
at  his  more  mature  contacts  with  others  also 
dedicated  to  his  calling,  or  both  of  these  In 
combination.  I  am  aware  of  the  contribution 
to  success  which  Is  frequently  attributed  to 
what  Is  roughly  characterized  as  "luclt."  I 
do  not  utterly  deny  Its  occasional  Influence. 
Yet,  I  allow  myself  to  believe  that  its  fre- 
quency and  potency  are  largely  overempha- 
sized and  that,  almost  Invariably,  Its  bene- 
ficiary generates  his  own  "luck. ' 

May  I,  therefore,  congratulate  the  College 
of  Law  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and, 
through  the  Lincoln,  Nebraska  Bar  Associa- 
tion, also  the  Nebraska  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion, upon  the  deserved  honor  which  Is 
theirs  because  of  their  Joint  sponsorship  of 
this  ceremony,  but.  more  especially,  because 
of  their  sharing,  each  In  its  own  way.  In  the 
making  of  the  man.  whom  they  are  here 
and  now  so  appropriately  commending.  In 
acclaiming  him,  we  Inevitably  direct  re- 
spectful attention  to  the  excellence  of  their 
own  ministry. 

Nebraska  proudly  and  correctly  claims 
Harvey  M.  Johnsen  as  her  own.  He  was 
bom  In  Hastings,  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  boyhood.  Including  his  common  school 
years.  In  Fremont,  and  even  while  laboring 
beyond  Nebraska's  borders,  has  always  re- 
sided in  this  state.  He  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Nebraska  with  the  degree. 
Bachelor  of  Laws.  In  1919,  and  with  the  de- 
gree. Bachelor  of  Arts,  In  1921.  In  the  Um- 
verslty  he  achieved  the  first  scholastic  posi- 
tion In  his  class,  and  was  the  year's  Ivy  Day 
orator,  and  the  recipient  of  membership  In 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  In  possible  prevision  of 
his  career,  and  In  the  course  of  hla  residence 
In  the  University,  he  served  during  some 
three  years  as  Secretary  to  the  Honorable 
Andrew  M.  Morrlssey.  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska,  who  was  recog- 
nized as  a  highly  competent  appellate  Judge 
and  Judicial  administrator. 

In  1951.  the  University  of  Nebraska  con- 
ferred on  Judge  Johnsen  the  degree,  Doctor 
of  Laws,  honoris  causa,  and  In  1960,  the 
Crelghton  University  conferred  on  him  the 
like  degree. 

He  practiced  his  profession  with  acknowl- 
edged distinction  In  the  city  of  Omaha  until 
1938.  There  he  was  associated,  first  as  an 
employee,  but  chiefly,  as  a  partner.  In  well 
known  legal  flrms  of  high  standing,  Includ- 
ing Johnsen,  Gross  &  Crawford,  of  which,  at 
the  close  of  his  active  practice,  he  was  the 
senior  partner.  Through  four  years  of  his 
practice  In  Omaha,  he  devoted  a  portion  of 
his  time  and  energies  to  Instructional  serv- 
ice as  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  School 
of  Law  of  The  Crelghton  University. 

During  the  period  of  his  practice  of  Law, 
Judge  Johnsen  participated  actively  In  the 
work  of  the  Nebraska  State  Bar  AssoclaUon, 
originally  a  voluntary  organization,  later  and 
now  an  Integrated  entity.  From  1928  to 
1938,  he  was  the  secretary  of  the  Association. 
And  dxirlng  Its  1938  term,  he  served  as  Its 
president.  He  has  retained,  and  still 
possesses,  his  membership  In  the  organiza- 
tion. 

On  January  3,  1939,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Honorable  R,  L.  Cochran,  Governor  of 
Nebraska,  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Nebraska.  He  served  with 
conspicuous  competence  In  that  office  until 
his  resignation  on  November  18,  1940.  On 
the  latter  date,  he  qualified  as  a  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals.  Eighth  Cir- 
cuit, pursuant  to  his  nomination  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  con- 
firmation thereof  by  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. He  became  the  Chief  Judge  of  that 
court  on  August  8,  1959.  and  continued  to 
8«rve  In  that  capacity  until  July  16.  1965. 
wben,  pursuant  to  Title  28  UjS.C.  section  45. 
he  terminated  his  service  as  Chief  Judge  of 


that  court.  Effective  August  1,  1965,  he  re- 
tired from  active  status  as  a  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  and  became 
and  he  now  is,  a  senior  Judge  of  that  court! 
In  his  status  as  a  Senior  Circuit  Judge 
which  will  persist  so  long  during  his  remain- 
ing life  as  he  shall  elect,  and  subject  also  to 
the  discretion  of  competent  assigning  au- 
thority wlthm  the  Judiciary,  he  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  performance  of  Judicial  service 
within  the  federal  courts,  exclusive  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

One  aspect  of  the  position  of  a  chief  judge 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  AppeaU  for 
one  of  the  several  circuits  is  the  fact  that 
such  Chief  Judge,  by  statute,  serves  as  & 
member  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States.  Briefly  explained,  and  with 
no  attempt  at  precise  adequacy,  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States  conslsu 
of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
who  Is  Its  presiding  member,  the  chief  Judges 
of  the  several  Judicial  circuits,  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  and  a  dis- 
trict Judge  from  each  Judicial  circuit,  the 
latter  selected  In  regular  circuit  conferences, 
by  the  circuit,  and  district  judges  of  each 
such  circuit,  with  appropriate  provision,  in 
emergencies,  whereunder  the  Chief  Justice 
may  designate  another  Judge  to  serve  at  a 
scheduled  meeting  In  substitution  for  any 
chief  circuit  Judge,  or  chief  Judge  of  either 
of  the  two  special  courts,  or  regularly  select- 
ed district  Judge,  who  shall  be  tmable  to 
attend  a  particular  Judicial  Conference  meet- 
ing. Thus  constituted,  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  meete  and  per- 
forms Its  duties  at  regular  Intervals. 

The  proper  limitation  of  time  this  eve- 
ning forbids  the  present  explanation  of  the 
functions  by  law  committed  to  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  It  must 
suffice  to  observe  that  they  have  broadly  to 
do,  among  other  things,  with  the  promotion 
of  the  economical  and  eCBclent  operation  of 
the  coiu-ts  of  the  United  States,  not  Includ- 
ing the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
through  suggestions  or  orders  calculated  to 
promote  economy  and  efficiency  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  in  those  courts;  the 
consideration  of,  and  making  of  recommen- 
dations touching,  rules  of  practice,  in  such 
courts,  and  the  consideration  of,  and  making 
of  recommendations  concerning,  proposed 
legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  having  an  Impact,  certain  or  potential. 
upon  the  administration  of  Justice  in  all  of 
the  federal  courts.  This  admittedly  Impor- 
tant service  imposes  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
members  of  the  Judicial  Conference.  It  like- 
wise presents  to  them  an  obvious  opportunity 
for  the  rendition  of  service  contributing 
measurably  to  the  Improvement  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  In  the  courts  of  the 
federal  judicial  system.  Judge  Johnsen's 
valuable  contribution  to  the  service  of  the 
conference  through  his  faithful  attendance 
at  Its  sessions,  and  participation  in  Its  de- 
liberations, but  especially  through  his  serv- 
ice on  many  of  its  most  vital  committees,  is 
familiarly  known  to  us  of  the  federal  Judi- 
ciary, and  has  placed  us,  and  this  nation,  in 
his  debt. 

Obedient  to  what,  from  long  and  Intimate 
acquaintance  with  him,  I  know  would  be  his 
wish,  even  his  command.  If  he  were  Interro- 
gated concerning  the  subject,  I  shall  refrain 
altogether  from  an  Itemized  or  detailed  rec- 
ollection of  his  contribution  as  a  Jurist  to 
our  profession,  to  Nebraska,  and  to  the 
United  States.  Much,  though  by  no  means 
sai,  of  that  contribution  Is  disclosed  in  the 
literature  of  the  law  proper  to  these  most 
recent  twenty-seven  years  and  longer,  in  the 
way  of  his  many  Judicial  opinions.  Of  those 
opinions,  let  it  be  said  that  they  faithfully 
disclose  the  native  Intelligence  of  their 
author,  his  broad  cultural  and  professional 
education  for  which,  next  after  his  own  cs- 
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paclty  and  Industry,  he  Is  Indebted  to  his 
University;  the  maturity  which  he  attained 
through  his  day-to-day  practice  of  the  law, 
and  his  abrasive  contact  with  his  brethren 
at  the  bar:  his  pursuit  of  Justice  both  in  the 
instant  case,  and  In  the  broad  pattern  of 
the  law;  his  determination  to  arrive,  so  far 
as  has  been  humanly  possible,  at  the  correct 
result.  In  short,  to  achieve  a  Just  solution, 
unbothered  by  extraneous  considerations; 
and  throughout,  a  clarity  and  grace  of  ex- 
pression adequate  both  to  dissolve  doubt 
respecting  his  Judicial  meaning,  and  to 
prompt  its  reader  to  an  admiring  envy  of  its 
writer's  scholarship. 

So  far — even  If  so  very  little — respecting 
what  by  many  may  be  thought  to  be  the 
entire  service  of  a  Jurist  as  a  member  of  a 
court  whose  labors  are  performed  largely — 
even  If  not  entirely — In  the  area  of  review, 
his  hearing  of  causes,  his  study  of  and  con- 
clusions upon  them,  and  his  formal  an- 
nouncement of  those  conclusions.  That  Is, 
to  be  sure,  the  heart,  the  prime  Ingredient, 
of  his  ofliclal  duty,  the  very  objective  of  his 
office.  But  as  I  have  undertaken  to  suggest, 
it  is  not  his  exclusive  task.  And  of  few 
Judges  Is  that  more  true  than  it  has  been 
of  Judge  Johnsen. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  ad- 
ministrative authority  which,  in  the  federal 
Judicial  structure.  Is  conferred  upon  the 
Chief  Judge  of  each  Judicial  circuit.  By 
virtue  of  it  he  is.  In  practice,  responsible  for 
the  orderly  and  effective  functioning  not 
alone  of  his  own  court,  but,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  of  the  district  courts  within  the  cir- 
cuit. And  remember  that  the  Eighth  Ju- 
dicial Circuit  comprises  the  states  of  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota,  and  North  Dakota.  In  those 
seven  states  are  located  10  separate  federal 
judicial  districts,  each  with  Its  own  comple- 
ment of  Judges,  and  multiple  sites  for  the 
holding  of  court,  and  all.  save  Nebraska,  with 
district  divisional  structures. 

Judge  Johnsen  arrived  at  his  chief  Judge- 
ship, with  the  fortification  not  only  of  his 
own  service  through  some  eighteen  years  as 
a  Judge  of  the  Clrctilt  Court,  but  also  of  his 
close  observation  of  Judicial  administration 
by  eminently  competent  Judicial  executives. 
I  have  already  mentioned  his  youthful  asso- 
ciation with  Chief  Justice  Morrlssey.  Be- 
yound  that,  for  several  years  in  his  own 
court,  he  had  observed  at  close  range  the 
direction  of  that  court  and  of  the  ESghth 
Circuit  generally  by  Chief  Judge  Klmbrough 
Stone,  a  recognized  master  of  Judicial  states- 
manship. No  lesson  thus  observable  was  lost 
on  Judge  Johnsen.  His  perceptive  mind 
directed  him  to  the  proper  solution  of  prob- 
lems of  whose  potential  existence  his  entire 
previous  legal  and  Judicial  career  made  him 
aware.  He  was  abundantly  prepared  for  the 
chief  judgeship,  and  he  exercised  Its  author- 
ity firmly  but  compassionately,  prudently 
but  unmistakably. 

However,  perhaps  the  moet  notably  of  all  of 
tonight's  reflections  Is  this.  Pew  Jurists, 
equally  with  Judge  Johnsen,  have  possessed 
the  ability  and  the  willingness,  to  envision 
and  promote  the  administration  of  Justice 
as  such  In  Its  broadest  sense.  For  Justice, 
however  varlSd  Its  techniques  or  formulae  of 
bestowal.  Is  ultimately  a  single  and  sensitive 
entity.  Its  denial  or  perversion  anywhere 
Impairs,  in  varying  degree,  Its  esteem  every- 
where. While  that  may  be  accepted  as  at 
least  remotely  true  on  a  world  wide  pattern. 
it  has  an  especially  persuasive  significance 
when  It  Is  limited  In  Its  consideration  to  a 
single  state  or  nation.  Hence,  In  a  concrete 
decUlon,  In  the  formulation  of  a  rule  or  rules 
of  practice,  even  In  the  erection  of  usages  or 
practices  of  an  individual  court,  or  In  an 
lihportant  problem  of  Judicial  administra- 
tion. It  is  In  order  to  reflect,  perhaps  to 
oetermlne,  whether,  and  If  so,  in  what  man- 
ner and  In  what  measure,  the  course  to  which 
*  Judge  feels  tentatively  IncUned,  may  en- 


haJice  or  Impair  the  stability  or  esteem  of 
ordered  justice,  especially  near  at  hand,  but, 
on  occasion,  even  remotely.  Admittedly, 
such  a  consideration  should  rarely.  If  ever, 
control  the  substantial  resolution  of  spe- 
cific litigation.  But  It  Is  surely  not  too  much 
to  ask  that  a  Judge  rationally  satisfy  himself 
that  his  decision  In  a  particular  case  be 
not  the  "shaft  at  random  sent"  which  "hits 
mark  the  archer  never  meant."  Saying  which. 
I  observe  that  In  his  Judicial  career,  whether 
strictly  decisional,  or  administrative,  or  In 
the  labors  of  conference  committees,  he  Is  a 
rare  Judge  whose  course  is  as  free  from  "alm- 
lessness"  as  that  of  our  present  guest. 

Finally,  I  venture  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that.  In  harmony  with  the  federal  statutes 
relating  to  the  subject.  Judge  Johnsen  has 
not.  In  any  sense,  withdrawn  from  judicial 
office.  He  has  merely  accepted  the  status 
of  a  Senior  Circuit  Judge.  In  that  capacity, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  he  Is,  under  the 
applicable  national  statute,  available  for  as- 
signment to  Judicial  service,  not  alone  In  the 
Eighth  Circuit,  but  anywhere  In  the  United 
States.  And,  upon  the  basis  of  some  nine 
years  and  more  of  personal  experience  In  Ju- 
dicial seniority,  I  expect  him  through  many 
years  hereafter  to  receive,  and  to  serve  un- 
der, assignments  to  active  duty  requiring  his 
presence  from  time  to  time,  and  subject  to 
his  own  acceptance.  In  almost  every  circuit 
In  the  country. 

So,  your  honor.  In  behalf  of  these,  your 
friends,  who  know  you  so  well,  and  love  you 
so  sincerely,  I  welcome  you  not  to  retire- 
ment from  Judicial  service,  but  to  the  en- 
joyment of  your  Senior  Circuit  Judgeship, 
and  of  the  labor  and  the  fellowship  which 
It  ■will  provide  for  you,  whose  encounters 
will  vary  only  slightly.  If  at  all,  from  those 
you  have  enjoyed  In  the  performance  of 
your  strictly  Judicial  duties  during  more 
than  a  quarter  century. 


(From  the  Lincoln  Evening  Journal,  May  7, 

1966] 

Law     College's     Diamond     Jttbilee — JtmcE 

Johnsen  Paid  Special  Honor 

(By  John  Odgaard) 

An  estimated  400  attorneys.  Judges,  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members  attended  the  76th 
anniversary  Law  Day  celebration  of  the 
founding  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  Law 
College  Friday  evening. 

The  diamond  anniversary  banquet,  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Law  College  and  the  Lin- 
coln Bar  Association  this  year,  paid  special 
honor  to  one  of  Nebraska's  foremost  legal 
fig^ures. 

U.S.  Senator  Roman  Hrttska  and  senior 
U.S.  District  Court  Judge  John  W.  Delehant 
were  guest  speakers  In  the  ceremonies  hon- 
oring the  Honorable  Harvey  M,  Johnsen, 
senior  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  8th 
Circuit. 

Judge  Johnsen.  70.  was  cited  for  his  out- 
standing career  and  service  In  law.  During 
his  46  years  in  the  profession,  the  Judge 
served  as  secretary  to  Nebraska  Supreme 
Coxirt  Chief  Justice  Morrlssey  and  was  him- 
self a  Justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court. 

Judge  Johnsen  was  the  first  president 
of  the  Bar  Association  In  Nebraska,  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Judicature  So- 
ciety and  American  Law  Institute,  and  prior 
to  his  appointment  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
I>eals  In  1940,  was  In  law  practice  In  Omaha 
for  18  years. 

CHIEV    JUDGE 

A  native  of  Hastings  and  Fremont,  Judge 
Johnsen  was  chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals,  8th  Circuit  for  several  years,  before 
his  recent  retirement  from  that  office. 

In  addition  to  the  recognition  paid  Judge 
Johnsen,  outstanding  students  of  the  College 
of  Law  were  honored  at  the  banquet. 

Graduating  seniors  Donald  F,  Burt,  Lin- 
coln and  Harvey  S.  Perlman,  York,  won  the 


Thomas  Stlnson  Allen  Appellate  competition 
award. 

From  the  publication  of  the  Nebraska  Law 
Review,  awards  for  best  student  articles 
went  to  Oailyn  L.  Larsen  and  Alan  E.  Peter- 
son of  Harlan,  Iowa,  and  Lincoln,  respec- 
tively. 

Members  of  the  1965-66  National  Moot 
Court  team  who  placed  fifth  in  the  national 
competition  were  also  honored. 

Burt.  Vernon  F.  Duncan,  of  Ashland,  and 
Stephen  M.  Joynt  of  Lincoln  presented  their 
national  award  gavel  to  Prof.  James  A.  Lake 
who  presented  It  to  the  College  of  Law. 

SPECIAL    AWARDS 

Three  special  awards  were  made  to  stu- 
dents for  outstanding  papers. 

Llncolnlte  Robert  C.  Downs  won  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Mineral  Law  Foundation 
Award,  and  Stanley  D.  Cohen  of  Lincoln  was 
winner  of  the  Nathan  Burkan  Memorial 
award. 

The  National  Grange  competition  award 
went  to  a  native  of  Blair,  senior  law  student 
Robert  S.  Lingo. 


WAR  ON  POVERTY  AMONG  AMERI- 
CAN INDIANS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
OfiBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  taken 
a  giant  step  in  the  war  on  poverty  among 
American  Indians.  The  recently  an- 
nounced grant  to  the  OflQce  of  Navajo 
Economic  Opportunity  for  a  legal  serv- 
ices program  is  a  truly  significant  anti- 
poverty  measure. 

This  project,  which  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Navajo  Legal  Aid  and  De- 
fender Society,  will  provide  legal  services 
for  some  96,000  indigent  Navajos  who  re- 
side on  the  huge  Navajo  Reservation,  in- 
cluding parts  of  Arizona,  Utah,  and  New 
Mexico.  The  $872,851  grant  will  provide 
Ave  legal  services  offices  on  the  reserva- 
tion and  a  legal  and  lay  staff  of  77  per- 
sons to  serve  the  Navajo  people.  The 
project  will  Include  preventive  legal 
education  for  the  entire  Navajo  com- 
munity. Includiiig  the  training  of  Navajo 
counselors  to  represent  clients  before 
Navajo  tribal  courts. 

As  an  indication  of  what  the  war  on 
poverty  has  come  to  mean  to  the  Navajos, 
I  c&ll  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
statement  of  Raymond  Nakal.  chairman 
of  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council,  who  at- 
tended the  OEO  press  conference  at 
which  the  grant  was  announced.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr.  Nakai's 
statement  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Raymond  Nakai 


Today  Is  an  historic  moment — a  tximlng 
point — for  my  people  the  Navajo. 

Among  my  people.  Innocent  men  have  gone 
to  Jan. 

Among  my  people,  trusting  sheepherders. 
unsuspecting  hotisewlves  and  hard-working 
laborers  have  been  victimized  by  unscrupu- 
lous Individuals. 

Among  my  people,  many  have  been  at 
serious  disadvantage  in  defending  themselves 
agEJnst  charges  in  alien  courts  under  alien 
laws. 

Injustice.  Indignity,  helplessness — this  Is 
the  law  as  the  Navajo  has  known  it  by  and 
large.  These  are  the  enemies  which  the  pro- 
gram funded  today  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  will  help  to  defeat. 

This  program,  which  provides  over  tSOCOOO 
for  legal  services,  will  bring  18  attorneys  to 
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the  Reservation  and  will  encourage  the 
g:o\*-th  of  JiLBtlce  for  all  within  our  bounds. 
Prom  today  forward,  we  begin  to  chart  a 
new  course  for  ourselves  and  for  other  In- 
dian nations. 

A  course  of  growing  economic  Independence 
and  self-reliance, 

A  course  which  restores  to  the  Indian  his 
historic  due  which  enables  him  to  progress 
rapidly  into  the  twentieth  century  through 
education  and  Jobs  and  better  housing  and 
child  care. 

This  program  will  provide  the  Navajo  with 
the  resources  and  grasp  of  the  law  that  are 
necessary  to  hammer  out  a  new  charter  for 
the  Indian  people  In  American  Society. 

To  enable  the  Indian  to  shape  his  own 
destiny 

To  enable  the  Indian  to  defend  his  own 
land  against  liquidation. 

To  define  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  the 
Navajoe. 

To  vest  In  the  Indian  people  control  over 
their  schools,  their  Jobs,  services  and  their 
future. 

To  me  personally,  the  significance  of  the 
Poverty  Program  rests  on  the  principle  of 
Involvement  of  the  poor  themselves.  This 
concept  has  been  conspicuous  by  Its  absence 
In  the  past  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  Now  we  find  scattered  points 
within  the  United  States  that  aspire  and 
struggle  toward  "maximum  feasible  partici- 
pation of  the  residents  of  the  area."  I  be- 
lieve the  Navajo  and  other  Indian  tribes  are 
leading  the  way  for  the  American  people, 
showing  them  the  correctness  of  the  hy- 
pothesis but  more  importantly  the  positive 
effects  of  such  InvoU'ement. 

There  are  gome  who  In  an  egalitarian  zeal 
would  Uken  the  American  Indian  to  the 
Negro — And  the  reservation  to  the  ghetto. 
They  would  propel  us  Into  landlessness.  Into 
assimilation.  Into  termination — all  under  the 
name  of  uncomprehending  equality. 

The  Navajo  is  not  the  Negro.  He  Is  the 
Navajo. 

The  reservation  Is  rot  the  ghetto.  It  Is  our 
home — and  our  heritage. 

And  the  challenge  we  face  Is  how  are  op- 
portunity and  equality  to  be  achieved  con- 
sistent with  the  Navajo  values,  Individual 
N.avajo  self-determination  and  Navajo  prefer- 
ence. And  how  are  there  desires — the  desires 
of  the  Navajo  people  to  be  translated  Into 
legal  doctrine  which  outsiders — Congress. 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  even  other 
Americans  can  understand — even  If  they  are 
not  us  and  even  If  they  do  not  fully  compre- 
he:id  our  culture. 

Everywhere  now  there  can  be  seen  signs 
of  an  awakening — a  stirring  on  the  reserva- 
tion and  In  the  councils  of  the  white  man — a 
stirring  toward  Independence  and  self-deter- 
mination We  have  seen  in.stances  where 
.\merlca  has  acted  to  bring  equality  without 
comprehending  the  Indian  He  has  acted  to 
do  JtisUce  to  the  Indian  without  understand- 
ing tlglt  a  forced  choice  between  continued 
p<5verty  and  Instant  riches,  quickly  depleted, 
Is  no  choice  at  all. 

We  do  not  want  the  new  Interest  In  the 
Indian,  the  new  desire  to  make  Individual 
.self-determination  a  reality  turned  Into 
forced  expulsion,  rootle'-'sness  and  landless- 
ness The  removal  of  disabilities,  the  rejec- 
tion of  p>Hternalism,  the  opeiung  up  of  op- 
portunity sliouid  not  be  perverted  into  some 
new  lurm  of  genocide  The  Indian's  need — 
lus  past,  his  present  atui  his  future — must  be 
respected  in  developing  a  policy  that  brings 
opportunity  without  cultural  imperialism. 
witliout  economic  Imperialism  and  without 
political   imperialism  to  the  reser.-atlon. 

I  would  like  to  personally  thank  Mr.  Shrt- 
ver  and  membe.'-s  of  the  Office  >jf  Economic 
Opportunity  for  their  dedicated  elTorts  on  be- 
half :>{  tne  Indian  people  generally  and  the 
Navajo  people  speciacally  U;)  to  this  time, 
no  one  lu  such  a  high  Gove.'-iuiient  position 


has  taken  the  time  or  shown  the  personal 
Interest  In  the  problems  of  the  Navajo  people. 
Mr.  Shrlver  was  willing  to  visit  the  Navajo 
Reservation,  eat  our  food,  take  part  In  our 
ceremonies,  ride  over  our  roads  and  talk  to 
our  people.  He  understands  us  and  we  are 
proud  to  call  him  our  friend. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  say  today's 
grant — the  creation  of  a  legal  services  pro- 
gram which  recognizes  the  rights  of  Indians, 
which  respects  the  Indian  tribal  court  sys- 
tems, which  makes  lawyers  the  employees  of 
Navajofi  rather  than  their  masters — Is  the 
first  step  In  a  new  day — a  new  era  of  Justice 
under  law  for  Indians. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ETHICS 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
heartened  by  the  interest  of  the  press  in 
the  principle  of  full  public  disclosure  of 
financial  interests  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Strong  support  has  been  expressed 
throughout  the  country  for  a  disclosure 
requirement  along  the  lines  I  have  pro- 
posed in  S.  1877.  My  bill  would  apply 
both  to  Members  of  Congress — and  can- 
didates for  Congress — and  top  congres- 
sional staff  and  to  top  officials  of  the 
executive  branch.  Each  would  be  re- 
quired to  report  annually  his  assets,  lia- 
bilities, amounts  and  sources  of  Income, 
gifts  received,  and  financial  transactions. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  group 
of  editorials  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Trentonlan,  Apr.  15.  1966] 
Another  Bakes  Case? 
Senator  Wayne  Morse,  Democrat,  of  Ore- 
gon, "has  demanded  a  public  airing  of  charges 
against  his  colleague.  Senator  Thomas  J. 
DoDD,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut.  Anything 
less,  he  says,  will  lead  to  another  "Bobby 
Baker  Case" — with  a  bland  official  "white- 
wash," endless  political  recriminations  and 
endiu-lng  public  suspicion. 

It  Is  Interesting  that  the  charges  against 
Senator  Dood,  like  those  against  Mr.  Baker, 
Involve  primarily  certain  alleged  financial 
dealings.  The  reluctance  of  the  Senate  to 
probe  deeply  Into  any  financial  affairs  of 
either  Its  members  or  employes — a  reluc- 
tance 80  markedly  In  contrast  to  Its  attitude 
toward  Administration  officials — Is  very  well 
known. 

There  are  exceptions,  of  course.  Our  own 
New  Jersey  Senator  CurroRD  P.  Case  has  long 
advocated  that  senators  and  other  public  offi- 
cials put  their  private  finances  on  the  public 
record.  This  would  put  a  stop  to  a  lot  of 
suspicions.  It  might  also  put  a  stop  to  a 
lot  of  other  things — which  seems  to  be  the 
main  reason  why  Senator  Case  hasn't  got 
very  far. 

[Prom  the  Elizabeth  Dally  Journal,  May  4, 
1966] 

The  Case  roR  Sen.  Case's  Bn.L 
If  the  august  United  States  Senate  Is  to 
avoid  further  dimming  of  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  American  people,  now  Is 
the  time  it  must  turn  on  the  searchlight  of 
Senator  d-nroRD  Case's  proposed  public  fi- 
nancial disclosure  law. 

The  free-wheeling  dealings  of  Bobby  Baker 
while  he  was  secretary  to  the  Democratic 
majority  stirred  citizen  Indignation  and  re- 
flected no  credit  upon  the  senators.  The 
Senates  handling  of  the  subsequent  Investi- 
gation of  Baker's  Influence  peddling  did  noth- 
ing to  make  amends  for  its  laxity. 

Again  the  Senate  finds  ItseU  In  the  shadow 
of  unfavorable  publicity,  this  time  as  a  result 


of  allegations  Involving  campaign  funds  for 
Senator  Dodd.  Charges  have  been  made  that 
the  Connecticut  Democrat  took  8100,000  in 
political  contributions  for  his  personal  use 
without  paying  Income  tax  on  It. 

The  reluctance  with  which  the  Senate 
ethics  conunittee  is  conducting  an  investi- 
gation Is  made  obvious  by  the  comment  of 
Senator  McCarthy,  Minnesota  Democrat,  a 
member.  The  probers,  he  says,  should  not 
"allow  ourselves  to  be  moved  to  Judge  the 
conduct  of  a  senator  by  standards  which 
never  have  been  defined." 

Ethical  standards  never  have  been  de- 
lineated because  through  the  years  Con- 
gresses presimiptuously  have  rejected  the 
idea  that  rules  for  official  conduct  were  nec- 
essary. Thus  It  Is  true  there  are  no  prece- 
dents for  Judging  Senator  Dodd's  handling 
of  campaign  gifts. 

Senator  Case's  bill  would  require  members 
of  Congress  and  top  congressional  and  ex- 
ecutive department  employes  to  make  an- 
nual public  reports  of  financial  interests  and 
sources  of  Income,  Including  gifts  of  more 
than  nominal  value.  The  New  Jersey  sena- 
tor has  been  trying  since  1958  to  obtain  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 

The  measure  would  be  of  no  assistance  to 
the  Senate  ethics  committee  in  its  present 
dilemma.  It  would  help,  though,  to  avert 
future  situations  In  which  suspicion  of  im- 
propriety In  official  conduct  would  give  the 
public  cause  for  dismay. 

As  Senator  Case  suggests,  the  knowledge 
such  financial  reports  were  mandatory  would 
have  a  salutary  effect  In  serving  as  a  signal 
to  a  lawmaker  to  "stop  and  think"  about 
public  Judgment  on  the  propriety  of  his 
conduct. 

[From  the  Hackensack  Record,  Apr.  29,  19ga[ 
How  TO  Forestall  the  Scandalmonoes 
Now  that  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  is  writhing  In  per- 
plexity over  the  far  from  sufficiently  singu- 
lar case  of  Senator  Dodd,  Democrat  of  Con- 
necticut, and  the  testimonial  dinner  mohey. 
It  Is  to  be  noted  that  In  each  of  the  last  four 
Congresses  Senator  Case.  Republican  of  New 
Jersey,  has  introduced  bills  to  require  regular 
periodic  disclosures  of  the  financial  Interests 
of  members  of  Congress,  members  of  their 
staff,  and  ranking  officials  in  the  executive 
department.  The  bills  have  been  stoutly 
resisted;  Senator  Dieksen.  Republican  of 
Illinois,  has  objected,  for  Instance,  that  dis- 
closure would  reduce  Congressmen  to  second- 
class  citizenship. 

It  Is  time  Congressmen  reconsider.  Man- 
datory disclosure  would  compromise  no  hon- 
est man;  It  would  spare  honest  men  such 
vexation  as  is  now  visited  on  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr. 
Case  explained  why  In  a  speech  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  the  other  day : 

"The  knowledge  that  such  reports  would 
have  to  be  made  would  In  itself  have  a  salu- 
tary effect;  It  would  serve  as  a  stop  and 
think  signal.  The  fact  that  the  reports  would 
be  available  to  the  public  would  provide  a 
means  of  enforcement  which  Is  even  now  the 
real  sanction  behind  the  ethical  standards  we 
espouse.  The  facts  would  be  laid  out  to  the 
public,  and  it  would  be  left  to  the  pubUc  to 
Judge  the  propriety  or  Impropriety  of  official 
conduct." 

Mr.  Cask  and  perhaps  three  dozen  other 
members  of  Congress  have  submitted  peri- 
odic disclosure  statements  voluntarily.  He  is 
satisfied  that  It  Is  effective.  "I  believe  the 
members  will  find  it  not  only  far  less  painful 
than  they  now  fear  but  affirmatively  help- 
ful," he  said. 

It  might  even  help  a  fellow  get  re-elected. 
This  Is  more  than  can  be  said  for  sensational 
newspaper  columns  whose  emergence  Is  pos- 
sible only  because  they  tell  stories  a  Senator 
might  better  have  told  himself. 
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iFrom  the  Newark  Evening  News,  Apr.  29, 

1966] 

Of  Testimonials 

Senator  John  J.  Williams,  of  Etelaware, 
who  sets  a  high  value  on  ethical  behavior  in 
public  life,  has  joined  the  critics  of  Senator 
Dodd,  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Williams  has  ac- 
cused the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of  "quiet- 
ly approaching"  some  members  of  the  upper 
chamber  with  the  suggestion  that  the  pres- 
ent law  "may  be  fuzzy"  on  the  question  of 
tax  liability  of  funds  derived  from  political 
•'testimonials." 

Mr.  Williams  saw  the  maneuvering  as  a 
"back  stage  plan"  to  get  Senator  Dodd  off 
the  hook,  and  the  IRS  has  now  ordered  an 
Investigation  Into  the  tax,  if  any,  Mr.  Dodd 
owes  on  an  estimated  8100,000  claimed  to 
represent  tax  free  gifts. 

Unanswered  to  date  Is  the  broader  ques- 
tion of  senatorial  ethics.  New  Jersey's  Sen- 
ator Case  long  has  been  urging  legisla- 
tion requiring  that  congressmen  make  full 
public  disclosure  of  their  Income — Including 
gifts.  The  Case  bill  merits  new  attention  and 
action.  It  would  not  correct  all  the  Inequi- 
ties that  go  with  campaign  funds,  but  it 
could  help  restore  confidence  in  the  Senate. 

[From  the  Plalnfield  Courier-News,  Mar.  21, 
1966] 
Conference  on   Ethics 

An  Intercollegiate  conference  on  ethics 
was  held  at  Rutgers  University  last  Saturday, 
and  the  discussion  got  Into  areas  of  conduct 
that  have  long  concerned  Individual,  corpo- 
rate and  public  leaders.  The  question  Is 
basically  how  can  those  who  occupy  public 
office,  whether  at  the  federal,  state  or  local 
level,  be  held  to  the  same  standards  of  fidu- 
ciary responsibility  that  are  now  Imposed 
on  persons  occupying  positions  of  private 
trust. 

For  the  most  part  at  local  level,  the  opera- 
tions of  government  can  be  watched  closely; 
but  there  have  been  times,  and  still  are  In 
some  localities,  where  grafting  and  favorit- 
ism within  city  halls  and  state  houses  Is 
taken  almost  for  granted.  The  fact  that  stu- 
dents are  discussing  the  problem  Is  a  good 
sign. 

The  Bobby  Baker  case  at  federal  level  re- 
sulted In  an  executive  order  setting  out  In 
considerable  detail  the  standards  of  conduct 
expected  of  federal  employees  and  what  they 
may  or  may  not  do  by  way  of  outside  activi- 
ties. 

In  the  legislative  branch.  Senator  Clifford 
P.  Case,  Republican,  of  New  Jersey,  has  been 
one  of  those  who  has  advocated  the  principle 
of  full  public  disclosure  applied  to  financial 
Interests,  campaign  costs  and  contributions. 
The  Senate  has  established  a  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct,  and  there  Is  a  grow- 
ing number  of  congressmen  who  have  volun- 
tarily made  public  reports  In  varying  detail 
of  their  Income  and  financial  situation.  The 
trend  is  to  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
disclosure  principle,  and  meetings  like  the 
one  at  Rutgers  help  to  keep  It  moving  In  the 
right  direction. 

IProm  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  28,  1966] 
A  Shadow  Palls  Across  the  Senate 

Grave  charges  of  misconduct  In  office  have 
been  levelled  against  Senator  Thomas  J. 
Dodd.  Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  by  colum- 
hlst  Drew  Pearson.  Some  of  these  accusations 
?o  far  beyond  alleged  unethical  practices, 
They  involve  charges  that  Dodd  siphoned 
political  campaign  funds  liito  his  private 
Dank  account. 

With  obvious  reluctance,  the  Senate's 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct,  established  in  the  wake  of 
the  Bobby  Baker  scandals,  has  undertaken 
»  probe  of  these  accusations. 

Their  problem,  say  Washington  observers, 
M  compounded  by  the  fact  that  the  com- 


mittee as  yet  hasn't  even  drawn  up  a  yard- 
stick for  measuring  misconduct. 

This  strikes  us  as  a  weak  alibi.  In  the 
Dodd  case,  for  not  pressing  vigorously  ahead 
with  their  Investigation.  If  true,  Pearson's 
charges  against  the  senator  go  beyond  any 
borderline  aspects  of  unethical  behavior. 
If  false,  they  constitute  a  serious  breach  of 
journalistic  conduct  on  the  part  of  Pearson 
himself. 

The  six-man  ethics  committee,  headed  by 
Senator  John  C.  Stennis,  Democrat,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, will  do  the  Senate  and  the  nation 
a  vast  disservice  If  It  falls  to  arrive  at  a 
persuasive  conclusion  about  Dodd's  proper 
or  Improper  use  of  his  high  office. 

Newspapers  throughout  the  country.  In- 
cluding The  Times,  have  reported  the  bulk 
of  Pearson's  charges.  His  sharp  attack 
against  Dodd  Is  too  widely  known,  and  too 
detailed,  for  the  ethics  committee  to  sweep 
the  matter  under  the  rug  of  a  closed  hearing 
room. 

The  Bobby  Baker  case  gives  melancholy 
proof  that  the  Senate  has  no  stomach  for 
policing  Itself.  Aside  from  election  frauds. 
It  has  acted  to  censtire  only  two  senators 
In  the  last  100  years. 

Senator  Clifford  Case,  Republican,  of  New 
Jersey,  declares  that  a  law  requiring  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  their  aides  to  make  full 
public  disclosure  of  Income,  assets  and  lia- 
bilities, and  other  financial  Interests,  Is  the 
only  way  to  tackle  the  basic  conflict-of- 
interest  Issue. 

He  Is  right.  We  think  that  full  account- 
ing of  camp»aign  contributions,  and  how  such 
monies  are  spent.  Is  equally  vital. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  Senate  must  re- 
solve this  present  situation,  promptly, 
cleanly,  and  without  equivocation.  Unless 
It  does,  a  shameful  shadow  will  fall  across 
a  great  legislative  Institution,  which  no 
amount  of  pious  doubletalk  can  drive  away. 


[From  the  ManvlUe  News,  May  5,  1966] 
The    Conflicts    Within    Government 

That  ancient  legislative  bugaboo — conflict 
of  Interest — has  risen  again  In  Congress. 
This  time  the  ethics  of  U.S.  Senator  Thomas 
J.  Dodd,  of  Connecticut,  are  under  the  pub- 
lic's glare  and  the  Senate's  cloak  of  fraternal- 
Ism.  Senator  Dodd  has  been  accused  of  Im- 
proper dealings  with  a  former  National 
Guard  major  general  who,  in  the  line  of  his 
work  as  a  public  relations  man,  is  a  regis- 
tered agent  of  business  Interests  In  West 
Germany. 

The  Senate's  Committee  on  Ethics  has  an- 
nounced it  win  give  Senator  Dodd  plenty  of 
time  to  prepare  his  defense,  and  this  could 
be  the  beginning  of  another  congressional 
maneuver  to  play  down  the  need  for  con- 
fiict-of-interest  legislation  that  could  pro- 
vide more  protection  for  the  public  Interest 
than  Is  now  available. 

A  charge  has  been  made  against  the  sena- 
tor, and  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  stip- 
ulate his  side  of  the  story  for  the  record. 

More  Important  than  Senator  Dodd  and  his 
relRt'.o;5s  with  Julius  Klein  of  Chicago  Is  the 
failure  of  the  Congress  and  the  legislatures 
of  the  States  to  stand  up  to  this  issue  and 
write  the  kind  of  rules  that  the  public — and 
the  legislators,  too — can  understand.  Not 
only  should  these  law-making  bodies  set  the 
rules — they  also  should  set  penalties  for  vio- 
lations of  their  self-decreed  codes  of  ethics. 
They  should — but  they  don't. 

An  Indication  of  how  clubby  our  legisla- 
tors on  all  levels  of  government  can  get 
about  their  own  affairs — although  they  move 
quite  rapidly  to  pry  Into  the  businesses  of 
others — Is  seen  In  the  almost  fruitless  fight 
that  has  been  made  for  several  years  by  U.S. 
Senator  Clifford  Case.  New  Jersey's  senior 
senator  h&a  long  been  a  spokesman  for  re- 
form of  the  Congress,  and  In  line  with  this 
desire  be  has  sought  to  have  the  Senate  de- 
mand by  regulation  that  each  of  Its  mem- 


bers disclose  each  year  his  private  holdings 
and  the  source  of  Income  other  than  that  re- 
ceived from  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  Case  proposal  would  be  but  one  step 
on  the  path  to  a  firm  code  of  ethics,  but 
even  to  this  suggestion  the  Upper  House 
turns  a  deaf  ear.  Nevertheless,  Senator 
Case  and  a  few  of  his  colleagues  believe 
strongly  enough  in  the  need  for  disclosure 
that  each  year  they  voluntarily  list  their 
financial  holdings  for  the  Senate  record  and 
the  public  scrutiny. 

We  have  declared  on  previous  occasions 
that  another  way  to  keep  legislators  from 
indulging  In  activities  that  clash  with  thelr 
law-maklng  positions  is  to  pay  them  the 
kind  of  money  their  responsibilities  warrant, 
an  area  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States  are  falling.  The  (25,000  a 
year  paid  to  congressmen  and  the  $5,000  sti- 
pend that  goes  to  New  Jersey's  State  legisla- 
tors are  puny  sums  when  compared  to  the 
cost  of  a  single  general  election  campaign. 

The  courage  that  Is  needed  to  correct  the 
faults  In  our  legislatures  Is  not  very  evi- 
dent. Perhaps  the  Senate  hearings  on  the 
charges  leveled  against  Senator  Dodd  may 
help  awaken  the  Congress  to  its  failures,  but 
don't  bet  on  It. 

[Prom   The   Nation,   Apr.   11.    1966] 
Pearson's  Hot  Potato 

Drew  Pearson  practices  a  difficult  but 
necessary  kind  of  journalism.  He  does  not 
have  the  power  of  subpoena  nor  the  right 
to  cross-examine  under  oath.  What  he  does 
have  are  a  capable  leg  man — Jack  Ander- 
son— numerous  contacts,  a  good  news  sense 
and  courage.  Sometimes  he  misses,  but 
there  Is  no  denying  the  unique  service  he 
has  performed  In  an  age  In  which  newsmen 
play  It  snfe  more  often  than  not. 

Now  Pearson  has  flushed  out  something 
which  on  its  fa^e  would  appear  to  be  a 
matter  of  major  Importance  and  which  is  not 
receiving  anything  like  the  attention  It  de- 
serves. It  Invojves  tiie  handling  by  Ssnator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut, 
of  campaign  funds.  What  Pearson  has  had 
to  report  about  the  matter  In  his  "Washing- 
ton Merry-Go-Round"  column  Is  pertinent 
and  revealing;  he  has  named  names,  cited 
specific  dates,  stated  precise  amounts  col- 
lected, and  indicated  the  manner  of  disposi- 
tion. 

The  whole  affair  is  now  in  an  Inconclusive 
state  that  Is  fair  neither  to  Senator  Dodd 
nor  to  Pearson,  and  It  will  remain  In  that 
state  until  It  Is  thoroughly  Investigated. 
Dodd  may  have  a  perfectly  satisfactory  ex- 
planation for  the  apparent  discrepancies 
between  camp>algn  funds  collected  and  actual 
campaign  expenditures.  But  on  its  face,  the 
material  In  the  series  calls  for  careful  in- 
vestigation. In  actual  fact,  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  launched  an  Investigation — 
but  not  of  the  charges.  It  Is  Investigating 
Pearson  and  Anderson  In  response  to  Sena- 
tor Dodd's  complaint  that  the  Information 
used  In  the  arUcles  came  from  former  em- 
ployees In  his  Washington  office.  This  seems 
an  odd  reaction  to  charges  of  such  gravity. 

But  of  more  immediate  moment  Is  the 
reluctance,  to  date,  of  the  Senate's  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct,  better  known  as  the  Senate  Ethics 
Committee,  to  undertake  a  thorough  inquiry. 
The  committee  was  set  up  with  great  fanfare 
by  a  conscience-troubled  Senate  in  July, 
1964,  in  the  wake  of  the  Bobby  Baker  scandal. 
At  that  time  there  were  those  who  expressed 
doubt  that  the  committee  would  ever  in- 
vestigate with  the  rigor  that  would  be  needed 
If  a  serious  effort  were  made  to  police  the 
Senate's  ethics.  Senator  Clifford  Case,  a 
strong  advocate  of  Senate  reform,  questioned 
the  value  of  the  Ethics  Committee.  "His- 
tory." he  said,  "shows  that  legislatures  do 
not  police  themselves.  Apart  from  election 
frauds,  only  twice  In  the  last  100  years  has 
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the  Ujsited  States  Senate  acted  even  to  cen- 
sure one  of  Its  own  members  for  any  cause." 
The  last  Senator  to  be  cen«ured  waa,  of 
course,  the  late  Joseph  R    McCarthy. 

As  Senate  committ-ees  go,  the  six-member 
Eth!C8  Committee  Is  a  good  o:\e:  the  Demo- 
crats who  serve  on  !t  are  Mike  Monhonkt, 
EvGENE  McCarthy  and  John  Stennis;  the 
Repiihlicfliirf  are  John  Sherman  Coopir, 
W".M.L.^ci  K  Bennett  and  James  B  Peabson. 
But  this  group  has  shown  no  enthusiasm  for 
Drew  Pearson's  hot  potato.  If  the  commit- 
tee approach  does  not  work  now,  It  Is  not 
UXely  to  work  In  similar  cases  in  the  future — 
there  w;Il  always  be  strong  political  pwesfiure* 
not  to  pry  Into  the  behavior  of  fellow  mem- 
bers Democrats  or  Republicans  If  the  com- 
mittee ducks  its  responsibilities  In  this  case, 
renewed  demands  will  be  raised  for  stringent 
conflict-of-lnterests  legislation,  or  for  legisla- 
tion— like  that  profjosed  by  Senator  Cask — 
requiring  members  of  Conjrress  and  their 
employees  to  make  public  disciosuree  of  their 
Income,  their  assets  and  liabilities  and  other 
Snanclal  intert-sta 


(From  the  Tajnpa  (Fla  )  Times,  Mar.  U. 

U661 

A  CoDR  or  Eth(cs  tor  Congress 

Any  requirements  that  members  of  Con- 
gress disclose  their  business  connections 
would  doubtless  be  a  net  gain.  In  the  past. 
Congress  has  successfully  resisted  even  the 
principle  of  reporting  ftnanclal  data  that 
mi^ht  expose  coiifUcts  of  Interests.  Con- 
stituents have  no  way  of  knowing  whether, 
when  their  senator's  vote  is  cast.  It  reflects 
his  concept  of  the  public  welfare  or  his  esti- 
mate of  where  his  own  Interests  lie. 

Senator  CtirroRD  P  Case  Republican  of 
New  Jersey  seeks  to  change  all  this.  He 
urged  the  Senate  Standards  and  Conduct 
Committee  the  other  day  to  recommend 
legislation  requiring  senators  and  their  staffs 
to  make  public  their  assets,  liabilities  and 
Income. 

.\b  the  New  Jersey  Republican  put  It, 
"Surely  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  Bobby  Baker  i  the  Senate's  former 
majority  secretary  who  Is  now  under  federal 
Indictment  •  could  not  have  gone  so  long  un- 
discovered had  a  disclosure  requirement  been 
in  efTect  for  Senate  employes  " 

He  13  so  ruh:  'Yet  when  proposals  are 
presented  that  would  establish  a  stiff  code 
of  ethics  for  members  of  Congress  and  their 
employes,  a  gcxxi  m.iny  senators  move  quietly 
but  firmly  to  push  the  whole  Idea  under  the 
rug. 

During  the  last  session,  for  example,  staff 
members  of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
recommended  that  senators  provide  full  dis- 
closure of  all  outside  Interests  and  Income — 
a  requirement  that  alre.ady  applies  to  execu- 
tive-branch government  employes  But  the 
committee  itself  showed  It  favored  only  par- 
tial disclosure  It  discussed  legislation  to 
exempt  all  congressional  employes  earning 
less  than  » 10.000  a  year  and  which  have 
called  for  listing  outside  Interests  but  not 
the  extent  of  any  Investment  or  the  amount 
of  any  earnings 

Yet  even  that  nilld  measure  drew  strong 
opposition.  Some  members  Insisted  that  full 
disclosure  would  turn  senators  Into  "second- 
class  citizens."  That  argument,  of  course. 
Ignored  the  fact  that  members  of  Congress 
are  the  only  government  employes  who  have 
chosen  to  exempt  thenwelves  and  their  staffs 
from  the  provision  forbidding  officials  from 
acting  on  Issues  In  which  they  may  have  a 
financial  interest  In  the  end,  the  Senate 
accomplished  nothing  at  the  last  session 
except  to  turn  the  whole  matter  over  to  a 
new  comminee  for  study 

We  commend  Senator  Case  for  reminding 
his  colleagues  of  some  Important  unfinished 
business  It'.s  p.ist  time  for  Congress  to 
adopt  a  responsible  code  of  ethics  that  will 
get  rid  of  the  double  standard  that  now  pre- 


vails. Congress.  In  ■hort,  ought  to  make  It 
unmistakably  clear  that  no  dark  corners 
win  be  tolerated  In  the  goldfish  bowl  in 
which  public  officials  are  compelled  to  live. 

[Prom  the  Lo«  Angeles  Times.  Mar.  18,  106fi) 
Senatob  Case's  Sound  Piscal  Advice 
Supreme  Court  ruUnga  have  made  It  clear 
that  the  motivation  behind  the  conduct  of 
members  of  Congress  Is  not  open  to  executive 
and  judicial  Inquiry. 

That  Is  as  It  should  be.  But  It  means  that 
legislative  bodies  must  police  themselves. 
Unfortunately,  Senator  Clxtford  P.  Cask,  Re- 
publican, of  New  Jersey,  has  pointed  out, 
"history  shows  that  legislatures  do  not  police 
themselves." 

Two  years  ago  a  Senate  rules  committee 
staff  report  on  the  Bobby  Baker  case  recom- 
mended compulsory  disclosure  of  outside  fi- 
nancial Interests  of  senators  and  Senate 
employees.  Although  nothing  came  of  the 
proposal,  the  Senate  did  create  a  special 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 
to  police  senatorial  ethics. 

After  remaining  unactlvated  for  almost  a 
year,  this  ccanmlttee  Is  now  functioning,  and 
Senator  Case  has  renewed  the  financial  public 
disclosure  recommendation. 

The  measure  he  urges  would  require  regu- 
lar public  reports  of  income,  assets,  and  lia- 
bilities, stock  or  commodity  transactions  and 
other  outside  financial  Interests  of  members 
of  Congress  and  top  congressional  employees. 
Even  If  such  a  requirement  Is  not  Imposed  on 
the  enUre  Congress,  Case  believes  It  should  at 
least  cover  the  Senate. 

Presidential  appointees  to  top  govern- 
mental posts  have  been  subjected  to  search- 
ing financial  scrutiny  by  the  Senate.  At 
times  divestiture  of  monetary  interests  has 
been  required.  The  Senate  has  the  right  and 
the  duty  to  make  such  Inquiries. 

There  would  appear  to  be  an  equal  right 
and  duty  on  the  part  of  the  senators  to  make 
public  their  own  financial  Interests.  That 
they  hesitate  to  do  so  raises  some  serious 
questions. 

The  Senate  lost  stature  when  It  failed  to 
act  affirmatively  on  the  earlier  staff  sugges- 
tion. Continued  refusal  can  only  serve  to 
undermine  confidence  In  that  body. 

The  Bobby  Baker  case  placed  the  Senate 
under  a  cloud  from  which  It  has  not  yet  ccan- 
pletely  emerged. 

The  Times  believes  Senator  Case's  proposal 
should  be  approved  without  delay.  The 
Times  believes,  also,  that  the  CaUfornla  Leg- 
islature would  profit  by  enactment  of  a  simi- 
lar disclosure  requirement. 

[Prom  the  Elizabeth  Journal,  Mar.  3.  19661 
Court  Gives  Ethics  Boost 

The  US.  Supreme  Court  has  given  a  strong 
Intimation  that  Congress  should  do  some- 
thing about  the  ethics  of  Its  members.  New 
Jersey's  Senator  Case  has  been  saying  the 
same  thing  since  1958. 

Senator  Case  wants  legislation  requiring 
members  and  top  employes  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  to  make  annual  public  disclosures 
of  their  Incomes  public  disclosures  of  their 
l.icomes  and  fln.mclal  Interests.  If  there  had 
been  such  a  law  when  Bobby  Baker  was  sec- 
retary to  the  Senate  Democratic  majority,  his 
Influence  peddling  might  have  been  jjre- 
vented,  averting  a  scandal  which  damaged 
the  Senate  In  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

The  hint  from  the  Supreme  Court  came  In 
a  unanimous  decision  holding  that  the  Con- 
stitution's "speech  or  debate"  clause  bars 
any  Judicial  Inquiry  Into  a  congressman's 
official  acts  or  the  motives  behind  them.  The 
ruling  reversed  the  conviction  of  a  former 
congressman  on  a  charge  of  accepting  a  $500 
payment  for  a  speech  in  favor  of  savings  and 
loan  Institutions. 

In  their  opinion,  though,  the  Justices  In- 
dicated they  might  uphold  a  law  enacted  by 
Congress  to  punish   Its  members  for  bribe 


taking.  This  would  be  In  line  with  the  re- 
forms for  which  Senator  Case  has  been  cru- 
sading. 

The  court's  suggestion  certainly  seems  to 
strengthen  the  case  for  the  senator's  pro- 
posed legislation  calling  for  full  reporte  of 
Income,  assets  and  liabilities  and  any  trans- 
actions  In  commodities  and  stocks. 

Such  a  law  would  have  the  praiseworthy 
effect  of  making  a  senator  or  a  representative 
think  twice  about  accepting  money,  often 
under  the  gtilse  of  a  campaign  contribution, 
from  Individuals  or  organizations  with  a  par- 
ticular Interest  In  legislation.  The  natural 
suspicion  in  such  Instances  is  that  they  are 
looking  for  preferential  treatment. 

Senator  Case.  Incidentally,  recently  made 
the  annual  public  accounting  on  his  own 
finances  which  he  long  has  been  doing.  It's 
too  bad  his  example  is  not  a  popular  one. 

[Prom  the  Providence   (R.I.)    Journal    Feb 

28.  1966] 
Congress  Should  Have  a  Code  or  Ethics 
The  Supreme  Court,  In  a  unanimous  deci- 
sion, has  reaffirmed  the  constitutional  guar- 
antee that  makes  the  official  words  and  acts 
of  members  of  Congress  Immune  from  out- 
side prosecution.  The  pertinent  part  of  the 
Constitution  reads;  "For  any  speech  or  de- 
bate in  either  house  they  {th"  members  of 
Congress)  shaU  not  be  questioned  In  any 
other  place." 

The  case  on  which  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  Involved  former  Representative 
Thomas  P.  Johnson  of  Maryland.  He  had 
been  prosecuted  and  convicted  In  the  lower 
courts  on  a  charge  that  he  had  accepted  a 
bribe  In  1960  to  make  a  speech  on  the  floor. 
But  these  lower  court  proceedings  were  im- 
proper, the  Supreme  Court  now  has  ruled, 
because  the  Constitution  specifically  forbids 
any  Judicial  Inquiry  Into  anything  a  member 
of  the  legislative  branch  says  while  acting  in 
his  official  capacity. 

There  are  vaUd  reasons  for  this  Immunity. 
In  the  first  place  It  gives  the  members  of 
Congress  a  freedom  to  speak  out  without 
restriction  that  contributes  to  the  openness 
of  our  open  society.  In  the  second  place. 
It  tends  to  safeguard  the  careful  balance  In 
our  system  which  rests  on  a  separation  of 
executive,  legislative  and  Judicial  powers. 

The  turn  of  affairs  In  this  particular  case, 
however,  focuses  attention  again  on  an  area 
In  which  Congress  has  been  disgracefully 
negligent. 

Each  branch  of  Congress  is  the  Judge  of 
Its  membership.  Each  branch  has  the  au- 
thority and  the  duty  to  oversee  the  acts 
of  Its  members,  to  set  the  standards  of  be- 
havior, to  reprimand  them  when  a  reprimand 
is  in  order,  or  to  exi>el  them  If  expulsion  Is 
called  for. 

Tet  despite  this  authority  and  this  duty. 
Congress  over  the  years  has  always  shied 
away  from  any  effective  implementation.  It 
has  been  hesitant  to  draft  a  code  of  ethics  for 
Itself,  reluctant  to  exercise  Its  jxjwer  of  repri- 
mand, and  timorous  about  calling  Into  ques- 
tion the  questionable  acta  of  Its  members. 
Only  In  the  cases  of  the  most  flagrant  mis- 
conduct or  gross  misbehavior  has  It  found 
the  courage  to  act  at  all,  and  it  usually  pre- 
fers to  approach  even  these  cases  with  a 
whitewash  brush  instead  of  a  rod. 

From  time  to  time  the  congressional  negli- 
gence has  set  off  a  stir  and  raised  hopes  that 
Congress,  at  last,  might  grapple  boldly  with 
Its  problem.  One  such  instance  occurred 
during  the  sordid  Bobby  Baker  investigation 
a  couple  of  years  ago.  But  in  this  Instance. 
as  In  all  the  previous  ones.  Congress  man- 
aged to  ride  out  the  furor  and  settle  back 
Into  Its  complacent  attitude  of  Indifference 
once  the  storm  had  blown  out. 

Not  all  of  the  members  of  Congress,  by 
any  means,  are  satisfied  with  this  state  of 
affairs.  Many  of  them  have  been  advocat- 
ing ethical  reforms  for  years. 
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One  of  the  most  promising  proposals  Is 
t  Onanclal  dlsclOEure  plan.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement, the  members  of  Congress  would 
be  required  to  disclose  their  financial  hold- 
ings and  their  sources  of  Income. 

Senator  CLDrroRD  P.  Case.  Republican,  of 
New  Jersey,  who  has  been  plumping  for  a  dis- 
closure act  since  1958,  says  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  should  strengthen 
the  case  for  his  legislation.  The  measure  he 
backs  would  require  members  of  Congress  to 
make  public  a  fvUl  report  on  their  Income 
and  resources,  their  assets  and  liabilities, 
and  any  transactions  in  commodities  or 
stock. 

Senator  Case  concedes  that  such  a  require- 
ment would  not  automatically  ellmdnate 
every  opportunity  for  skvOduggery.  But,  at 
least,  he  points  out,  "It  would  put  the  facts 
out  on  the  table  for  the  people  to  Judge." 

Several  members  of  Congress  feel  so 
strongly  about  this  matter  that  they  have 
voluntarily  disclosed  their  financial  holdings 
In  the  CoNGREssioNAi,  Record.  Included 
unong  these  volunteers  are  Senator  Stephen 
M.  Young,  Democrat,  of  Ohio;  Senator  Jacob 
Javtts,  Republican,  of  New  York;  Senator 
Joseph  S.  Clark,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania; 
md  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

In  a  statement  last  year,  Senator  Javtts 
deplored  what  he  termed  a  double  standard 
of  ethics.  "I  feel  it  is  completely  Incon- 
gruous," he  said,  "for  Senate  committees 
rigorously  to  question  executive  appointees 
on  their  financial  affairs  when  those  of  us  in 
Congress  are  not  subject  to  similar  require- 
ments. We  cannot  continue  to  function  on 
this  double  standard  of  ethics." 

Congress  certainly  has  been  negligent  in 
this  area  of  ethics  and  blind  or  Indifferent 
to  the  impression  its  negligence  fosters.  The 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  Is  a  useful 
reminder  that  should  prod  the  members  of 
Congress  into  some  self-examination. 


[Prom  the  Newark  Evening  News,  Apr.  27, 
1966] 
State  or  Aptaibs:   Dood  Case  Boosts 
Disclosure  Bnx 

(By  Clayton  Prltchey) 

Washington. — There  is  nothing  so  myste- 
rious as  political  reform.  When  It  comes.  It 
invariably  comes  unexpectedly  and  hap- 
hazardly. 

Who  could  have  guessed  that  the  most  pro- 
found abuse  of  American  polity  would  sud- 
denly be  relieved  by  the  Warren  Sujweme 
Court  moving  In  ( on  reapportionment )  where 
previous  courts  had  feared  to  tread? 

Or,  to  bring  matters  up  to  the  minute, 
who  could  have  Imagined  that  the  seemingly 
hopeless  efforts  of  Senator  Clutord  Case, 
R-NJ.,  to  raise  the  ethical  standards  of  Con- 
gress woiUd  ahrupUy  get  fresh  life  from  the 
boiling  Dodd-Pearson  confrontation? 

Since  1958,  Case  has  been  urging  legisla- 
tion to  require  public  reports  of  Income  (In- 
cluding gifts  of  more  than  nominal  value), 
«fisets  and  liabilities,  and  stock  or  commodity 
transactions  by  Members  of  Congress  and  top 
legislative  staff,  as  well  as  officers  and  em- 
Irioyees  of  the  executive  branch.  His  bill, 
wliich  four  other  senators  have  Joined  in 
sponsoring  in  the  present  Congress,  would 
&lso  apply  to  candidates  fc^  the  House  and 
Senate. 

The  reason  Senator  Case  has  ttimed  to 
financial  disclosure  was  not  that  he  thought 
It  was  an  ideal  panacea  but  because  he 
Impaired  of  persuading  Congress  to  do  more. 

In  this  country  It  has  been  largely  left  to 
legislatures  to  police  themselves  but,  as  Case 
^  said,  "history  shows  that  they  do  not 
police  themselves."  Apart  from  a  few  raw 
Hectlon  frauds,  only  twice  in  the  last  100 
years  has  the  Senate  acted  even  to  censure 
one  of  Its  own  members  for  any  cause  what- 
"oever. 


The  public  disclosure  principle  would  at 
leaet  put  the  facts  on  the  table  for  the  people 
to  Judge. 

Although  Case's  disclosure  bill  seemed  ut- 
terly dead  until  coliunnlst  Drew  Pearson 
began  his  expose  of  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  Case's  crusade  was 
not  wholly  without  effect.  In  the  last  few 
years  an  increasing  niunber  of  congressmen, 
about  30,  have  voluntarily  made  public  re- 
ports of  their  financial  condition. 

In  addition.  President  Johnson  last  year 
Issued  an  executive  order  requiring  execu- 
tive officers  and  employes  to  file  financial 
reports  with  their  superiors  or  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

Opponents  of  the  disclosure  requirement 
object  that  it  Is  "too  drastic,"  and  argue  that 
It  would  constitute  an  Invasion  of  the  pri- 
vacy to  which  every  citizen  is  entitled.  But 
many  citizens  in  private  life  are  already  sub- 
ject to  this  requirement.  The  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  for  example,  requires 
corporate  "insiders"  to  report  regularly  their 
transactions  in  the  stock  of  their  corpo- 
rations. 

LEGITIMATE  INTEREST 

No  less  than  the  stockholders  of  a  private 
corporation,  the  public  at  large  has  a  legiti- 
mate interest  In  the  financial  activities  of 
those  to  whom  they  have  entnisted  the  oper- 
ation of  their  government.  Case  believes  the 
adoption  of  a  disclosure  requirement  at  every 
level  of  government  "would  put  new  mean- 
ing into  our  traditional  concept  of  ptibllc 
office  as  a  public  trust." 

He  couldn't  have  been  more  right.  Most 
senators,  even  now,  have  grave  doubts  about 
the  ability  of  Congress  to  police  Itself.  How- 
ever, to  appease  public  opinion,  the  Senate 
did  create  the  new  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Ethics,  but  then  It  simply  ^>polnted  no 
members. 

Finally,  after  more  than  a  year  of  stalling, 
six  highly  regarded  members,  three  from 
each  party,  were  prevailed  on  to  accept  ap- 
pointment. Today  they  are  unhappy  men, 
for  their  very  first  case  Involves  the  charges 
against  Senator  Dodd,  including  the  accusa- 
tion that  he  put  HOO.OOO  of  campaign  con- 
tributions into  bis  personal  pocket  and 
failed  to  pay  Income  tax  on  it. 

[Prom  the  Sunday  Star,  Washington  (D.C), 

May  8,  19661 
Thx  Case  Bill:  Answer  to  Ethics  Problem 

Now  that  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of 
Connecticut,  has  brought  a  libel  suit  against 
columnists  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Ander- 
son for  their  charges  about  his  conduct  in 
office,  all  the  ramifications  of  this  murky 
affair  presumably  wUl  be  brought  to  light. 
This  is  a  good  thing,  because  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  Dodd  case  go  deep  Into  the 
fabric  of  our  political  ethics. 

None  of  them.  In  our  view,  goes  so  deep 
and  poses  such  difficult  public  issues  as  does 
the  question  raised  about  the  use  of  funds 
collected  in  so-called  "testimonial  dinners" 
held  In  behalf  of  a  legislator.  Unfortunate- 
ly, this  is  a  question  which  the  court  case 
can  hardly  resolve. 

It  may  turn  out  that  Dodd's  handling  of 
such  funds  was  qtilte  proper.  Perhaps  they 
all  went  to  cover  legitimate  political  expens- 
es. Perhaps  they  w«re  tised,  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  prior  approval  of  the  donors,  for 
per80'.ial  living  exi>ense5. 

Bui;  the  Interesting  and  disturbing  point 
that  seems  to  have  emerged  In  recent  days 
is  that,  whether  or  not  Tom  Dodd  is  snow- 
white  as  regards  the  use  of  such  collected 
funds,  for  many  legislators  this  whole  busi- 
ness is  in  a  gray  area  which  they  are  most 
reluctant  to  explore  and  define. 

The  Senate's  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  has  been  preparing  to  ex- 
plore It,  as  regards  Mr.  Dodd,  with  all  the 
apparent    enthusiasm    of    condemned    men 


marching  to  the  gallows.  It  has  t>ecome 
abundantly  clear  that  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  Is  by  no  means  alone  in  his  hour 
of  trial. 

AiKklogtsts  for  Dodd  have  argued  that, 
whatever  he  may  In  fact  have  done,  tbore 
Is  nothing  wrong  with  the  practice  of  aug- 
menting a  legislator's  private  Income  with 
contributions  from  assorted  personal  and 
political  well-wishers.  It  Is.  a  member  of 
the  Senator's  staff  has  said,  so  wldesprvad 
a  practice  as  to  have  become  "a  part  of  the 
American  way  of  life." 

Now  the  truth  Is  that  this  practice — 
no  matter  how  widespread — Is  completely 
indefensible  as  a  matter  of  public  policy. 
The  accepted  means  of  financing  p>olltlcal 
campaigns  by  contributions  from  those  with 
a  vested  Interest  In  the  outcome  is  question- 
able enough.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  at 
all  as  to  the  impropriety  of  lobbyist  and 
favor-seekers  putting  money  directly  into 
the  pocket  of  a  friend  in  Congress. 

Consider  the  moral  fervor  with  which 
members  of  the  legislative  branch  pounce 
upon  the  slightest  scent  of  conflict  of  In- 
terest within  the  executive  branch.  Busi- 
ness leaders,  accepting  a  presidential  sum- 
mons to  duty  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  are 
put  on  the  congressional  griddle  and  forced 
to  divest  themselves  of  holdings  in  any  com- 
pany that  might  conceivably  do  business 
with  their  agency.  Sherman  Adams.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  top  administrative  aide, 
was  driven  from  the  White  House  In  dis- 
grace for  the  folly  of  accepting  gifts  from 
questionable  sources. 

But  the  legislators  tend  to  lose  their  moral 
zeal  when  it  is  their  interest  that  is  being 
conflicted. 

it  costs  money,  they  say,  to  be  a  senator — 
more  than  the  $30,000  salary  and  the  approx- 
imately H70.000  annual  allowance  for  office, 
travel,  stationery  and  miscellaneous  expenses 
can  cover.  So  Indeed  It  does — particularly 
for  those  senators  who  lack  personal  fortunes 
but  who  have  convinced  themselves  that  liv- 
ing at  a  certain  level  of  grandeur  is  neces- 
sary for  the  dignity  of  the  high  office. 

But  several  members  of  the  Senate  are 
appalled  by  the  present  practices,  and  a 
number  of  others  deny  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a  senator  to  live  within  bis  earned  In- 
come. There  are  some  who  insist  that  fail- 
ing to  keep  up  with  the  Kennedys  is  less 
degrading  to  the  office  than  accepting  hand- 
outs from  lobbyists  and  others  with  obvious 
axes  to  grind.  It  Is,  in  fact,  impossible  to 
pin  down  the  exact  number  of  senators  and 
representatives  who  have  profited  personally 
from  the  testimonial  dinner  route.  Those 
who  have  are  reluctant  to  volunteer  infor- 
mation. Those  who  have  stood  by  silently 
with  the  knowledge  that  such  affairs  were 
taking  place  are,  for  the  mort  part,  equally 
shy  about  discussing  the  subject.  But  as 
one  senator  put  It,  "the  number  Is  con- 
siderably higher  than  I  would  like  to  think 
it  Is." 

What  can  be  done? 

One  suggestion  calls  for  Increasing  the 
salaries  of  legislators  to  a  point  that  they 
could  "afford"  to  live  without  accepting 
handouts.  If  Congress  considers  Itself  un- 
derpaid. It  should  by  all  means  vote  Itself  a 
raise. 

That  would  not,  however,  meet  the  prob- 
lem of  the  legislator  who  still  found  It  hard 
to  make  ends  meet,  even  at  the  higher  sal- 
ary. Whatever  might  done  on  the  salary 
front,  there  Is  another  step  Congress  would 
have  to  take  to  put  its  house  in  order.  It 
goes  the  name  of  Senate  Bill  18r7. 

The  bill,  introduced  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress  by  Senator  CLirroRD  Case,  is  now 
before  the  Rules  Committee.  It  Is  predi- 
cated on  the  basic  assumption  that  legis- 
lators themselves  are  reluctant  to  broadcast 
the  fact  that  they  are  on  any  payroll  otber 
than  the  federal  government's.     It  provides 
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that  members  of  the  Hoiise  and  Senate  must 
flie  an:;uaJ  statements  o!  inoooae  with  the 
Comptroller  General — speclflc*lly  Including 
the  monetary  value  or  gifts  and  free  serv- 
ices—and a  detailed  statement  of  net  worth. 
Pailtire  to  file  or  aTiiful  Inaccuracy  would 
carry  a  penalty  of  a  »2.000  flne,  or  Ave  years 
In  prison  or  !x>th.  The  statements  would  be 
malhtalned  as  public  records 

Case  cont^ends  that  public  knowledge  of 
all  sources  of  incrime  would  serve  as  an  auto- 
matic 'stop  and  think"  signal  for  legisla- 
tors who  might  be  tempted  to  accep*  offers 
of  personal  financial  aid  And  he  believes 
the  measure  would  serve  the  additional  func- 
tion of  relieving  Congress  of  the  burden  ot 
sitting  in  Judgment  on  the  financial  adven- 
tures of  Its  members  The  verdict  would  be 
left  to  the  fully  Informed  voter 

Case  frankly  deacrlbes  the  reception  ac- 
corded this  bill  mMt  of  his  colleagues  as 
"chlUy."  The  general  objectlo:.  seems  to  be 
that  a  man  s  person;U  finances  are  nobody's 
business  but  his  own,  and  that  some  perfectly 
innocent  Items  might  be  liable  to  sinister 
coloration  by  a  skillful  and  unscrupuloTis 
opponent.  Another  complaint  Is  that  the 
public,  If  ap.orlsed  of  all  the  facts  about  a 
senator's  sources  of  Income,  might  misunder- 
stand 

Or  could  It  be  that  some  senators  axe 
worried  the  public  might  understand  too 
well ' 

Whatever  the  Individual  motives  behind 
these  reactions  to  the  disclosure  bill,  a  sec- 
ond, closer  look  is  In  order  It  could  be  the 
cleanest  way  out  of  a  messy  dilemma  for 
Congrees.  It  might  iust  possibly  serve  the 
public  Interest  as  well 

[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Apr.  27,  1966] 

!>jDD  Case  Shows  Net.d  for  Disclosurb  Law 
Senator  Case,  Republican,  of  New  Jersey. 
long-time  sponsor  of  a  congressonal  disclos- 
ure bill,  cites  the  case  of  Senator  Dodd's  "tax- 
free  '  gif-s  as  demonstrating  the  need  for  a 
tough  law  requiring  lawmakers  to  list  their 
sources  of  Income,  Including  gifts. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  Standards 
and  Conduct  Committee,  and  eventually  the 
Senate  as  a  whole.  Is  the  purpose  of  nearly 
»2OO,0OO  raised  at  dinners  and  other  events 
for  the  Democratic  senator  from  Connecti- 
cut Did  the  money  go  Into  Dodd's  campaign 
coffers  as  m(-«t  of  the  givers  had  reason  to 
.issume,  or  Into  the  senator's  private  purse? 
If  tjie  "lax-free"  monev  was  pocketed,  then 
the  public  should  have  a  clearer  explanation 
and  a  report  on  how  many  other  national 
lawmakers  are  doing  the  same  thing. 

STAFT   AT   CROSS    Pt'RPOSES 

DoDD,  under  fire  by  columnists  Drew  Pear- 
son and  Jack  Anderson,  was  with  an  ailing 
son  In  Florida  last  week.  Members  of  his 
staff  explained  that  the  funds  In  question 
were  not  campaign  contributions  but  private 
gifts.  It  Is  hard,  they  said,  for  the  senator 
to  make  do  on  his  regular  Income — $30,000 
salary,  plus  lecture  fees  and  money  from  his 
former  law  Arm.  use  of  a  car  furnished  by  a 
firm  with  government  contracts,  and  so  on. 
All  senators  also  have,  at  federal  expense, 
staff  members,  telephone  and  telegraph  priv- 
ileges, an  office  In  their  home  states  and 
six  annual  round  trips  back  home.  Dodd's 
"break-even  point"  staffers  said.  Is  $50,000 
a  year  and  they  argued  he  is  legally  entitled 
to  use  financial  gifts  any  way  he  chooses. 
Such  "testlmonar'  glfta.  they  said,  "enable  a 
poor  man  to  stay  In  office.  They're  part  of 
the  .American  way  of  life." 

DoDD  and  his  staff  apparently  had  their 
wires  crossed  because  the  Connecticut  sena- 
tor returned  last  weekend,  and  stated  he  had 
never  authorized  anyone  to  offer  the  explana- 
tion that  the  money  came  from  "gifts."  not 
campaign  contributions  He  didn't  deny  or 
admit  anything  more. 


WHAT  IS  TAX  rSEX? 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service,  which  ubu- 
ally  concerns  Itself  In  such  situations,  ex- 
plained last  week  that  money  from  testi- 
monial dinners  is  tax-free.  It  quoted  a  Su- 
preme Court  decision  to  the  effect  that  If 
a  donation  is  given  from  a  "detached  and  dis- 
interested generosity"  and  "out  of  affection, 
admiration,  charity  or  like  impulse,"  it  Is  a 
g^ft  according  to  law  and  not  liable  to  taxa- 
tion. 

This  may  put  Senator  Dodd  in  the  clear. 
But  whenever  money  collected  at  affairs  ad- 
vertised as  "campaign  fund-raising"  en- 
deavors Is  diverted  to  personal  use,  the  pub- 
lic ought  to  have  a  complete  explanation. 
Moreover,  the  ethical  questions  are  so 
serious  that  if  a  loophole  exists  in  the  law, 
it  Is  an  extremely  bad  law  and  ought  to  be 
changed. 

Utah's  Senator  Bennett,  vice  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Standards  and  Conduct  Commit- 
tee, expressed  stirprlse  about  the  report  of 
dinners  to  raise  money  for  a  senator's  per- 
sonal expenses  and  said  his  standard  of  liv- 
ing In  Washington  did  not  require  more  than 
his  $30,000  salary.  It  may  be  hoped  Senator 
BwTNXTT  will  push  for  full  disclosiu-e  by  Sen- 
ator Dodd  and  for  adoption  of  the  Case  bill 
requiring  all  members  of  Congress  to  report 
regularly  on  their  financial  affairs. 

Behind  the  Headline — The  EJthics  Bill  :  Its 

Tncx  Has   Come 

(By  Senator  Cliitoiid  P.  Case) 

(This  article  dealing  with  congressional 
ethics  was  written  exclusively  for  The  Call 
by  Senator  Clittord  P.  Case  (Republican,  of 
New  Jersey) — Editor.) 

"They  laughed  when  I  sat  down  at  the 
piano  •  •  '"an  old-time  advertisement  be- 
gan. 

The  reaction  was  somewhat  akin  when  In 
1957  I  first  introduced  my  bill  to  require  top 
Government  officials,  including  members  of 
Congress  and  top  staff  to  make  regular  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  their  assets,  liabilities, 
amounts  and  sources  of  Income,  gifts  re- 
ceived, and  financial  transactions.  But  the 
atmosphere  had  changed  considerably  when, 
for  the  fifth  time,  I  reintroduced,  with  four 
coeponsors,  the  bill  In  the  present  Congress. 
Sooner  or  later,  I  am  convinced,  the  Senate 
will  adopt  a  dlscloeure  requirement. 

It  will  do  so  because  It  is  becoming  appar- 
ent that  the  disclosure  approach  is  the  only 
really  practicable  and  effective  way  to  handle 
the  problem  of  legislative  ethics. 

self-policing  won't  work 
With  a  conspicuous  lack  of  success,  the 
Senate  has  tried  other  methods  of  self- 
discipline.  In  a  hundred  years,  apart  from 
election  frauds,  the  Senate  has  only  twice 
acted  even  to  censure  one  of  Its  own  mem- 
bers for  any  cause.  Currently  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  set 
up  In  the  wake  of  the  half-hearted  Bobby 
Baker  inquiry,  Is  considering  allegations  of 
Improper  use  of  senatorial  office.  Whether 
It  win  also  consider  charges  of  personal  use 
of  funds  collected  for  campaign  purposes  is 
uncertain  at  this  writing. 

No  Senator  envies  the  Committee  Its  task; 
Senators  do  not  enjoy  sitting  In  Judgment  on 
a  fellow  member.  Further,  It  is  traditional 
that  elected  officials  are  accountable  to  their 
constituents  rather  than  to  their  colleagues. 
The  right  of  the  people  to  elect  whom  they 
win  must  not  be  Impaired.  And  we  rightly 
prize  the  Independence  of  the  legislators 
and  legislatures,  an  Independence  which  the 
Constitution  sf)eciflcally  protects.  Thus,  re- 
cently, the  Supreme  Cotirt  reversed  the  con- 
viction of  a  former  Congressman  because 
the  conviction  was  based  in  part  on  a  speech 
he  had  made  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Court  pointed  out  that  In  provid- 
ing that  for  any  speech  or  debate  Ln  either 


House,  they  (Senators  and  Representative 
shall  not  be  questioned  In  any  other  pi, 
the  Constitution  has  foreclosed  from  execu- 
tive and  judicial  inquiry  generally  the  moti- 
vation behind  the  conduct  of  a  member. 

THE    AtJTOMATIC    ALARM 

Clearly  the  monkey  is  on  the  legislative 
back  to  provide  for  Itself  some  effective  way 
of  regulating  the  conduct  of  its  members. 
And  the  way  to  get  the  monkey  off  our  back 
is.  I  believe,  to  apply  the  disclosure  principle. 

Specifically  I  believe  every  member  of  Con- 
gress (and  every  candidate  for  election  to 
Congress),  top  committee  and  personal  staff, 
as  well  as  top  officers  in  the  executive  branch! 
should  make  an  annual  report,  to  be  open 
to  the  press  and  public,  covering  the 
amounts  and  sources  of  all  his  income,  In- 
cluding gifts  of  more  than  nominal  value, 
hlB  assets  and  liabilities,  and  his  transac- 
tions In  property  of  whatever  kind.  It  would 
not  matter  whether  It  was  taxable  income 
or  gifts;  both  would  be  included. 

The  advantage  of  disclosure  Is,  first  of  all, 
its  value  as  a  deterrent  to  misconduct  and 
conflict  of  interest.  The  fact  of  having  to 
make  a  public  report  serves  as  an  automatic 
stop  and  think  signal. 

THE   OBVIOUS    WEAKNESS 

Disclosure  has  also  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing self -enforcing  in  the  sense  that  the  facta 
are  made  available  to  the  press  and  the 
public  and  the  people  can  register  their 
judgment  at  the  polls. 

As  far  as  both  Individual  members  and  the 
Senate  as  an  Institution  are  concerned,  I 
know  of  no  better  protection  of  our  reputa- 
tion and  standing.  Having  once  filed  a  re- 
port, the  members  would  soon,  as  I  have, 
come  to  take  the  report  as  a  part  of  the  regu- 
lar routine  of  office.  And  the  confidence  of 
the  people  In  the  Integrity  of  the  Senate  as 
a  whole  would  be  g^reatly  strengthened. 

The  executive  branch  has  already  partially 
recognized  Its  value.  A  recent  executive 
order  requires  all  officers  and  employees  In 
the  executive  branch  to  submit  financial  re- 
ports to  their  superiors  or  In  some  instances 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  But  the 
order  lacks  a  vital  element.  It  does  not 
make  the  reports  open  to  public  view. 

TO    RESTORE   FAITH 

Nor  Is  It  just  the  federal  government  that 
would  benefit  from  a  disclosure  rule.  At 
every  level,  State  and  local  as  well  as  federal, 
and  In  both  legislative  and  executive 
branches,  adoption  of  a  disclosure  require- 
ment would  put  new  meaning  Into  our  tradi- 
tional concept  of  public  office  as  a  public 
trust. 
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DEPLETION   OP   COASTAL   FISHERY 

RESOURCES  BY  FOREIGN  FISHINO 

FLEETS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  regularly  and  continuously  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  crisis  this  Na- 
tion faces  in  the  depletion  of  our  coastal 
fishery  resources  by  foreign  fishing  fleets. 
Thus  far,  there  has  not  been  action  of 
the  kind  needed  to  either  banish  the 
foreign  fishing  fleets  or  assist  our  own 
fishermen  to  participate  in  this  resource 
harvest  in  sufficient  volume. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  lack  of  national 
response  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
major  justification  for  present  action  lies 
in  the  future  value  of  the  fishery  resource 
to  this  country.  It  is  difficult  to  appre- 
ciate hunger  until  you  have  been  without 
food,  and  it  Is  even  more  difficult  to  an- 
ticipate such  an  absence  in  a  time  of 
plenty. 


There  is  another  facet  to  the  problem 
of  foreign  fishing  off  our  shores,  how- 
ever, which  is  of  much  broader  immedi- 
ate concern;  an  area  which  can  be  as  well 
understood  by  the  American  housewife  as 
the  American  fisherman.  I  speak  of  na- 
tional security ;  and  in  this  era  of  rockets 
and  missiles,  there  is  no  Inland  retreat. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  a  mounting  con- 
cern over  the  threat  to  national  security 
posed  by  the  Soviet  fishing  fleets  off  our 
coasts— both  in  the  Pacific  and  In  the 
Atlantic.  Citizens  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington are  very  concerned  In  this  matter, 
and  I  am  not  unappreciative  of  their  sup- 
port in  my  longstanding  effort  to  focus 
attention  on  our  fisheries.  By  mld- 
moming  last  Friday,  my  desk  was  piled 
with  telegrams;  there  were  over  a  thou- 
sand of  them  then,  and  many  more  have 
come  since;  they  will  literally  run  into 
the  thousands.  But,  unlike  previous  ex- 
pressions on  behalf  of  fisheries,  this  one 
is  not  coming  from  the  fishermen  alone, 
it  is  coming  from  citizens;  people  in  all 
walks  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  ask  for  these 
expressions  of  support  for  our  fishery 
programs.  But  I  have  been  passing  on 
to  the  people  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  the 
position  on  fisheries  as  expressed  by  the 
Department  of  State,  and  it  is  readily  ap- 
parent that  the  citizenry  of  my  home 
State  is  not  satisfied  with  the  Depart- 
ment's excuses  for  inaction. 

-The  State  Department  position  on  this 
Soviet  fishing  question  has  already  been 
printed  hi  the  Record  in  its  entirety,  but 
I  would  ask  that  you  bear  with  me  for 
the  inclusion  of  a  paragraph  from  a  let- 
ter I  received  from  Douglas  MacArthur 
n,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations,  U.S.  State  Department,  on 
April  27.  The  letter  came  in  response  to 
a  telegram  I  had  sent  to  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  on  April  18  urg- 
ing immediate  diplomatic  meetings  with 
the  Russians  and  an  immediately  im- 
plementation of  the  1958  Geneva  Con- 
vention on  Fishing  and  Conservation. 

It  is  this  section,  I  believe,  which 
prompted  the  host  of  messages  which  I 
have  received  in  recent  days: 

In  the  circumstances,  the  courses  of  action 
available  to  us  under  normal  practice  be- 
tween nations  are  those  based  primarily  on 
the  requirements  of  conservation.  It  Is  our 
understanding,  based  on  consultants  with 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  De- 
pmment  of  Interior,  that  there  Is  Insufficient 
scientific  evidence  at  present  to  justify  con- 
cluilons  as  to  what,  if  any,  the  conservation 
requirements  might  be  for  the  bottomflsh 
stocks  off  our  Pacific  Coast. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Washington  were  not  pleased  or  satis- 
fled  with  the  position  of  our  Government 
as  stated  by  Mr.  MacArthur.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  citizens  of  Oregon  and  Call- 
'omla  and  Alaska  were  equally  unim- 
pressed. 

Many  of  the  telegrams  I  have  received 

^  highly   critical   of   the   U.S.   State 

;  tment.    I  ask  unanimous  consent 

oome  of  these  messages  be  printed 

^  the  Record  for  a  better  understand- 

?8of  the  concern  of  the  people  of  my 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  messages 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Senator  Magnuson. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Was    there    scientific    evidence    prior    to 
Pearl  Harbor?     Get  rid  of  the  Russian  fleet. 
Otto  L.  Johivson. 

QiG  Habbor,  Wash. 

Senator  Wabren  Macnuson, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Enact  legislation  to  keep  Russians  from  our 
shores.  Miles  of  lonely  coast  make  Infiltra- 
tion or  worse  possible. 

Stanlbt  Beach. 
Bainothwi:  Island,  Wash. 

Senator  Macnuson, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Let  not  the  fish  Russia  catches  be  us 
Help. 

Plcto. 

Senator  Warren  Maontison, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  have  three  children.  I  am  afraid.  Get 
the  Russians  off  our  coast. 

Sandra  Alm. 
Mercer    Island.   Wash. 

Senator  Warren  Magnuson, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Regarding  Russian  fleet  off  West  Coast. 
State  Department  says  don't  worry.  I  am 
still  worried. 

Al     LANCgETH. 

Tacoma,    Wash. 


Senator  Warren  G.  Maonuboh, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Thousand  mUe  fishing  limit  would  ault 
us  fine,  but  at  least  200  will  do. 

C.  C.  LXACB. 

Qio  Hahbor,  WasB. 

Senator  Warren  G.  Maonuson. 
Washington,  D.O.: 

Concerned  with  presence  Russian  fleet. 
Equally  concerned  apparent  apathy  of  SUt« 
Department. 

Richard  Hwh. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Senator  Warren  Magnttson, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

A  citizen  and  member  of  the  Japanese 
American  community  is  concerned  of  the 
Russian  ships. 

Mrs.  Sam  Goto. 
Seattlk,  Wash. 


Senator  Warren  O.  Maonuson, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  help  us  keep  American's  last  fron- 
tier from  being  Russia's  first  American  con- 
quest. 

Mrs.  William  P.  Wtatt. 
Tacoma,   Wash. 

Senator  Warren  O.  Maonuson, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  Introduce  legislation  to  remove  the 
Russians  from  our  shores.  Aid  fishermen 
and  America  now. 

Barbara  Starbixo. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Senator  Warren  G.  Maonuson, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Russians  fishing  off  coast  destructive  to 
conservauon.  menace  to  national  security. 
Pl-jase  rouse  State  Department. 

H.    B.    Teichroew. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Senator  Warren  G.  Maonuson, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Protect  our  shores,  homes  and  fish.  Get 
Russians  200  mlle«  off  shore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cobkrt  K.  Blackstone. 

Skattli,  Wash. 

Senator  Warren  Maonuson, 
Washington,  DC: 

Russian  fleet  like  Trojan  horse.  Demand 
Congress  adopt  200-mlle  coastal  limit. 

Jran  M.  Wutll. 

PouLSBo.  Wash. 

Senator  Warren  Magwubon. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

When  the  sun  U  up,  lefs  not  be  In  Rus- 
sian nets;  not  you  or  me. 

Bthxl  Webtz. 
Seattlb,  Wash. 

Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Washington,  DC: 

One  nation  Indivisible  under  the  State 
Department.     Save  us  Maonuson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Sommers 

Seattxji,  Wash. 

Senator  Warren  Maonuson, 
Washington,  DC: 

Shocked  and  sickened  regarding  handling 
of  Russian  fishing  fleet  problem.  Urge 
action  be  taken  Immediately. 

Mrs.  Laverne  Poster 

Dss  Moines,  Wash. 


cxn- 


873 — ^Part  8 


Senator  Warren  Maonttson, 
Washington,  DC: 

InvesUgate  Soviet  spy  trawlers,  and  mls- 
sUe  homing  devices  planted  off  our  coasts. 

__  Dan   Hiooiks. 

SiKATiLX,  Wash. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  most 
of  these  citizens  are  not  expressing  con- 
cern at  the  loss  of  the  fishing  resourc*. 
but  are  concerned  for  their  own  safety. 
In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Seattle  Times, 
quotations  were  included  from  an  article 
in  the  March  1966  issue  of  Navy  maga- 
zine, a  publication  sent  out  by  the  Navy 
League,  headquartered  here  in  Washing- 
ton. DC.  The  article  was  authored  by 
Raymond  Schuessler  who  wrote  of  the 
discovery  by  the  U.S.  Navy  of  Soviet 
homing  devices  on  the  seabed  of  our 
Continental  Shelf.  These  homing  de- 
vices, according  to  Mr.  Scheussler.  would 
be  of  great  use  to  Soviet  submarines  to 
direct  missiles  at  43  of  the  Nation's  larg- 
est cities  and  at  80  percent  of  our  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this.  If  these  fears  are  well 
founded — if  the  Soviet  Union  trawlers 
have  been  placing  these  devices  on  our 
Continental  Shelf  seabed,  thus  threaten- 
ing the  security  of  our  major  cities  and 
the  overwhehning  proportion  of  our  basic 
industry — then  such  information  must  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  if  it  Is  to  properly  consider 
legislation  as  to  the  breadth  of  our  fish- 
ery zone.  I  am  writing  today  to  the  Navy 
requesting  witnesses  for  our  hearings  on 
S.  2218  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday  of 
this  week.  They  may  be  heard  in  the 
public  hearings  or  closed  door  sessions, 
depending  upon  the  classification  of  their 
testimony. 

In  this  question  of  afBxirig  homing  de- 
vices on  our  Continental  Shelf.  I 
find  myself  turning  again  to  one 
of  those  four  conventions  adopted 
at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1958.  In 
the  case  of  the  Convention  on  the 
Continental  Shelf,  which  seems  to  apply 
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here,  we  do  not  have  some  of  the  handi- 
caps which  the  State  Department  em- 
phasizes in  our  discusfiinns  on  fishery 
conser\'ation.  To  begin  with,  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Convention  has  been  ratified 
by  both  nations  concerned— the  Soviet 
Union  on  November  22,  1960,  and  the 
United  States  on  April  12,  1961 

That  convention  gives  the  coastal 
State  the  right  to  '■construct  and  main- 
tain or  operate  on  the  Continental  Shelf 
installations  and  other  devices  necessary 
for  its  exploration  and  the  exploitation  of 
its  natural  resources."  It  seems  quite 
clear  that  the  installation  of  devices  Is 
an  exclusive  entitlement  of  the  coastal 
State. 

But  even  in  the  case  of  a  coastal  State 
device  installation,  due  notice  must  be 
given  under  article  5,  paragraph  5,  so 
that  even  If  the  foreign  state  had  the 
rieht  to  install  devices,  she  would  have 
to  give  notiJlcation  of  such,  or  if  she  were 
to  argue  that  they  were  not  now  being 
used,  she  would  still  be  in  violation  of  the 
section. 

Perhaps  the  Soviet*  might  choose  to 
claim  they  were  conducting  research. 
Here,  under  paragraph  8.  same  section, 
It  is  stated : 

The  con-sent  of  the  CoastAl  State  shall  b« 
obta'.rsed  ;n  re.«pect  of  anv  research  concern- 
ing the  Continental  Shelf  and  undertaken 
there 

Consent  must  be  obtained.  Was  it? 
Would  the  placing  of  homing  devices  be 
adjudged  as  research,  spon.sored  by  a 
qualified  institution  as  required  under 
this  section?  There  are  some  very  real 
questions  which  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce  intends  to  find  answers  for 
as  part  of  the  proceeding  on  fishery 
jurisdiction  legislation.  If  the  Soviets 
are  violating  this  world  agreement,  our 
Navy  shoiild  move  swiftly  to  correct  the 
situation. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  look  for 
a  moment  now  at  the  flshen,-  aspects  of 
this  unfolding  drama.  The  American 
fishermen,  who  are  finding  thera-selves  In 
.some  cases  virtually  driven  from  the  tra- 
ditional fishing  grounds  bv  these  huge 
Soviet  trawlers  and  motherships.  are 
coming  to  the  CapiUl  in  good  numbers 
this  week  to  testify  on  S  2218.  the  pro- 
posed legislation  Introduced  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alaska 
and  me  to  provide  for  a  12-mlle  fishery 
zone  for  the  United  States. 

Many  of  the  fishermen  will  testify,  I 
am  certain,  that  12  miles  of  fishery 
Jurisdiction  is  inadequate  to  protect  the 
major  portion  of  our  resources,  and  in- 
deed, is  obviously  too  narrow  to  give  any 
security  against  the  present  encroach- 
ment of  Oregon  and  Washington  which 
has  been  well  outside  any  12-mile 
zone.  These  fishermen  will  be  asking 
for  200  miles,  and  I  expect  that  .such  a 
position  will  be  held,  not  only  by  the 
trawlers  of  northern  Callfon;ia,  Oregon, 
and  Washington,  but  from  some  Atlantic 
fishing  ports  as  well,  where  the  problem 
Is  one  of  long  standing. 

The  Congress  of  American  Fisher- 
men— the  organization  which  had  its 
beginnings  with  the  yet-unsolved  prob- 
lem of  Japanese  interception  of  Ameri- 
can salmon  on  the  high  seas — unani- 
mously on  April  21  endorsed  the  position 


of  200  miles  or  the  Continental  Shelf, 
whichever  Is  greater  as  their  proposed 
fishery  jurisdiction. 

The  meeting  represented,  I  am  told, 
the  producing  fishermen  from  Bristol 
Bay,  Alaska,  to  northern  California. 
Representation  was  not  available  from 
the  southern  California  tuna  fleet — a 
distant  water  segment  of  our  fisheries 
complex — who  I  would  expect  to  appear 
in  opposition  to  any  200-mlle  limit,  or 
other  "unusual"  jurisdiction,  for  in  the 
past  they  have  judged  this  not  to  be  In 
their  best  interest. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment has  made  It  very  clear  to  me  that 
they  are  not  going  to  move  the  United 
States  unilaterally  to  a  200-mile  zone  on 
the  basis  of  fisheries  requirements  or 
broad  national  interest  in  the  resources. 
The  statement  from  the  Department, 
which  I  placed  In  the  Record  earlier, 
states  this  attitude  clearly.  The  De- 
partment does  not  feel  that  they  have 
the  scientific  evidence  necessary  to 
establish  the  conservation  requirements 
of  the  resource.  I  expect  the  witnesses 
on  S.  2218  to  demonstrate  to  layman  and 
scientist  alike  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
not  been  practicing  conservation  on 
these  resources  adjacent  to  our  coasts. 
It  would  be  my  prediction  that  the  hear- 
ing record  will  show  a  path  of  ruthless 
resource  exploitation  and  depletion  in 
the  wake  of  these  huge  fleets,  and 
further  will  explain  a  part  of  the  con- 
tinuous southward  migration  of  this 
fleet  from  Bering  Sea  to  their  present 
positions  off  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
California. 

The  loss  of  these  resources  alone  is 
quite  enough  to  prompt  action  by  this 
Government,  without  even  considering 
the  question  of  their  threat  to  security. 
As  I  have  said  so  many  times,  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  look  after  these  re- 
sources. The  1958  Geneva  Convention 
clearly  delegated  a  "special  Interest"  in 
the  conservation  of  the  adjacent  re- 
sources to  the  coastal  state,  and  I  would 
contend  that  in  a  world  where  two-thirds 
are  now  suffering  from  animal  protein 
malnutrition,  our  failure  to  act  in  assur- 
ing a  proper  conservation  regime  for  the 
coastal  fishery  resources  is  a  dereliction 
of  otir  responsibility  to  the  world 
community. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  economic 
facts  involved  here,  too,  and  they  are  im- 
portant; but  there  are  himgry  people 
throughout  this  world  whose  hope  for 
tomorrow,  next  week,  or  perhaps  in  the 
year  2000  may  very  well  be  obliterated  by 
the  unrestricted  exploitation  of  these 
Soviet  vessels  on  our  own  Continental 
Shelf.  And  the  State  Department  an- 
swers that  we  do  not  have  the  scientific 
evidence  as  to  the  conservation  require- 
ments of  these  stocks.  If  this  is  true, 
why  is  It  true?  Why  have  we  not  this 
Information?  Even  the  Soviets  put 
their  own  observers  aboard  foreign 
vessels  fishing  off  the  Russian  coast. 
The  arrival  of  Soviet  vessels  off  Wash- 
ington shores  is  no  surprise  to  me.  I 
have  been  expecting  them  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  have  so  stated  this  Judgment 
many  times. 

I  have  great  respect  for  our  fishery 
scientists.    Their  work  in  the  salmon  re- 


source of  the  North  Pacific  will  go  down 
in  history  as  one  of  the  greatest  efforts 
in  fishery  resean  n  of  all  time.  The  lack 
of  success  in  ar plication  of  their  learn- 
ing Is  no  fp.alt  of  theirs,  for  Japan's 
stubborn  rfiuctance  to  make  the  neces- 
sary adjuf-ments  in  the  North  Pacific 
have  been  based  on  political  considera- 
tions, not  scientific  questioning  of  our 
men's  good  work. 

But  despite  the  respect  I  have  for  our 
scientists,  I  cannot  find  reason  for  our 
present  lack  of  scientific  evidence  as  to 
the  conservation  requirements  on 
groundfish  stocks  off  our  coasts.  The 
Convention  on  Fishing  and  Conservation 
of  the  Living  Resources  of  the  High  Seas 
was  adopted  in  Geneva  in  1958 — 8  years 
ago.  Have  we  been  waiting  for  the  22d 
ratification — which  just  came  a  few 
months  ago — to  begin  preparing  our- 
selves for  the  advantages  accorded  a 
cosistal  state?  Did  we  think  when  the 
Soviet  Union  entered  the  Bering  Sea  to 
help  develop  the  world's  largest  flounder 
fishery  that  she  would  stop  there?  And 
then  when  her  fleets  foimd  lower  catch 
rates,  and  they  entered  the  Gulf  of  Alas- 
ka, did  we  believe  that  she  would  now 
be  satisfied?  And  then  when  she  began 
sending  exploratory  vessels  off  my  State, 
and  off  Oregon  and  California,  did  we 
suspect  that  they  would  not  come?  And 
when  the  Soviet  Union  annoimced  back 
in  February  that  she  Intended  to  take 
300.000  centners  of  Pacific  hake,  did  we 
classify  this  as  an  idle  threat? 

It  is  almost  as  If  we  have  already 
classified  our  adjacent  resources  as  ex- 
pendable. Perhaps  our  scientists  and 
national  fishery  leadership  are  planning 
that  we  seek  otir  future  off  the  shores 
of  Kamchatka  or  in  the  Sea  of  Japan. 
There  are  some  questions  here,  and  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  means  to 
get  the  answers.  Our  goal  is  to  inaugu- 
rate a  positive,  forward-looking  fishery 
program  for  America  which  can  restore 
this  Nation  to  its  rightful  place  in  the 
world  fisheries  community. 

Mr.  President,  I  and  my  staff  began 
work  several  months  ago  on  a  5-year  pro- 
gram for  fisheries.  I  would  hasten  to 
assure  that  it  Is  not  patterned  after  those 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  the  plans  are 
imaginative  and  the  goals  are  well  be- 
yond the  mere  massive  construction  pro- 
posals. In  the  case  of  this,  we  have  dis- 
covered that  5  years  is  not  enough;  our 
vision  must  go  far  beyond.  We  must  be 
looking  at  the  needs  of  this  Nation  and 
the  world  In  the  year  1985,  and  the  year 
2000.  Many  man-hours  have  already 
gone  into  this  brave  new  approach,  and 
much  advice  and  counsel  Is  being  in- 
cluded from  all  of  the  American  fishery 
coasts.  And  when  that  program  is  ready. 
I  shall  present  it  to  this  body. 

But  today,  we  must  have  action,  a  pro- 
gram of  shorter  application,  but  no  less 
important. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  II  principles  I 
would  wish  to  present  to  you  today. 
These  principles  are  based  on  calm  judg- 
ment of  the  facts  and  conditions  as  they 
are;  not  upon  false  hope  and  rash  prom- 
ise. Our  present  goals  toward  national 
security  and  fishery  protection  are  clear 
ones,  and  otu-  method  of  achievement 
must  be  no  less  clear.    There  are  some 
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"study  areas";  there  are  some  "commit- 
tee approaches";  but  the  program  is.  for 
the  most  part,  based  on  action.  There  Is 
nothing  unrealistic  about  these  princi- 
ples, though  success  will  depend  Itirgely 
upon  some  changes  of  attitude  and 
approach. 

First.  An  immediate  factfinding  mis- 
sion to  determine  the  strategic  and  se- 
curity implications,  if  any,  of  the  cur- 
rent Soviet  incursion  in  waters  off  our 
coasts.  I  expect  to  have  some  of  these 
answers  at  our  hearings  this  week,  but 
there  is  need  of  exhaustive  study,  and 
the  depth  of  inquiry  is  not  intended  to 
indicate  delay.  The  examination  must 
be  immediate. 

Second.  That  the  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries  immediately  form  an  in- 
dustry-Government committee  to  receive 
and  analyze  all  reported  foreign  activi- 
ties off  our  coasts.  That  such  commit- 
tee receive  proper  security  clearance  so 
that  classified  material  can  be  made 
available  for  evaluation,  and  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  geographical,  har- 
vest gear,  and  economic  interest  of  Its 
membership  so  that  its  scope  may  be 
broad.  Such  committee  would  report 
directly  and  regularly  to  the  Bureau  and 
to  respective  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. Formation  of  this  group  should 
begin  now. 

Third.  That  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment give  serious  considerations  to  a 
200-niile  fishery  zone  from  the  stand- 
point of  national  security  and  broad  na- 
tional economic  interest.  It  is  my  judg- 
ment that  they  have  been  unwilling  to 
give  such  consideration  because  of  pre- 
conceived opinions  that  such  a  zone  is 
unrealistic.  I  suggest  that  the  fisher- 
men who  will  be  appearing  are  deadly 
serious  and  that  the  thousands  who  sent 
telegrams  to  me  did  not  do  so  lightly. 
The  State  and  Interior  Departments 
should  reexamine  their  positions  in  this 
same  vein. 

Fourth.  That  the  conservation  crisis 
which  I  believe  now  exists  with  the  re- 
sources off  the  Pacific  Coast  not  be 
clouded  with  the  issue  of  jurisdiction,  re- 
gardless of  the  important  need  for 'the 
latter.  Though  I  am  bitteriy  disappoint- 
ed in  the  loss  of  3  critical  years,  the 
State  Department  is  now  acting  on  the 
Senate  resolution  calling  for  a  World 
Fisheries  Conference,  and  I  think  this 
should  proceed  without  interference.  It 
IS  now  scheduled.  I  am  advised,  for  Jan- 
uary 1968  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Pood  and  Agricultural  Organization  of 
we  United  Nations  with  the  United 
States  as  host.  The  agenda  Is  to  be  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  development 
and  implementation  of  the  1958  Geneva 
l^onvention  on  PUhing  and  Conserva- 
oon.  There  should  be  no  further  discus- 
aon  as  to  the  merits  of  this  conference, 
iune  is   precious,   and   every   moment 

S?  ^^  ^P^"'  ^  expediting  its  sched- 
uled date. 

Fifth.  That  the  U.S.  State  Department 
mmediately  begin  the  necessary  action 
jor  the  calling  of  a  third  United  Nations 
^nference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  not 
^  for  consideration  of  the  proper 
weadth  of  the  territorial  sea,  but  to  con- 
aaer  amendment  to  existing  conven- 
tions.   It  would  be  my  hope  that  such 
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a  conference  would  study  the  possibility 
of  a  redefinition  of  the  concept  of  the 
natural  resources,  including  the  living  or- 
ganisms, with  the  intent  that  the  restric- 
tive language  which  now  requires  the 
ability  to  "move  except  in  constant 
physical  contact  with  the  seabed  or  sub- 
soil" be  expanded  to  include  those  resi- 
dent groundfish  stocks  which  are  now 
the  subject  of  great  concern.  Such  free 
swimming  species  as  tuna  would  then  be 
exempted,  which  would  not  be  the  case 
in  a  direct,  broad  zone  of  exclusive  fish- 
ery jurisdiction. 

Sixth.  That  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  give  thorough  study  to  sugges- 
tions that  the  United  States  place  a  fleet 
of  fishing  vessels  off  the  Soviet  coast  in 
a  similar  manner  to  the  present  Soviet 
fleet  off  the  American  coast.  Subsidy 
support  for  such  vessel  construction  and 
operation,  and  a  method  of  disposing  of 
the  produce  should  be  considered  so  that 
there  be  no  adverse  effect  on  the  present 
American  fishing  industry. 

Seventh.  That  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State  Immediately  implement  the  1958 
Convention  on  Fishing  and  Conserva- 
tion of  the  Living  Resources  of  the  High 
Seas,  that  otir  "special  Interest"  as  a 
coastal  state  may  be  brought  into  force, 
thus  assuring  some  adherence  to  neces- 
sary conservation  measures  to  protect 
our  coastal  fishery  resources.  Emphasis 
should  be  given  to  article  6(1  >,  which 
states: 

A  coastal  state  ha«  a  special  Interest  In 
the  maintenance  of  the  productivity  of  the 
living  resources  In  any  area  of  the  high  seas 
adjacent  to  Its  territorial  sea. 

Eighth.  That  the  Department  of  De- 
fense provide  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  immediately  with  a  full  re- 
port as  to  the  method  and  type  of  surveil- 
lance now  in  effect  in  regard  to  the  for- 
eign fishing  fleets  offshore.  That  such 
report  include  full  justiflcatlon  of  any 
classifications  which  might  now  be  at- 
tached to  such  material  In  light  of  U.S. 
security  reqtiirements. 

Ninth.  That  the  Congress  be  urged 
to  move  rapidly  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 29,  which  would  "authorize  and 
direct  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  marine 
and  fresh-water  commercial  flsherv  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  its  terri- 
tories, £ind  possessions."  That  the  Fed- 
eral fishery  agency  immediately  present 
to  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  a 
report  outlining  the  timing  necessary  to 
determine  the  extent  of  these  resources 
and  their  conservation  requirements. 

Tenth.  That  the  Congress  proceed 
swiftly,  foUowlng  scheduled  hearings 
this  week,  on  S.  2720,  so  that  product 
and  process  for  the  manufacture  of 
marine  protein  concentrate  be  ap- 
proved, thus  providing  a  fishery  product 
market  of  consequence  for  the  increased 
harvest  of  our  adjacent  fishery  re- 
sources. 

Eleventh.  That  the  Federal  fishery 
agency  reanalyze  Its  1968  budget  items 
with  a  view  toward  de^'eloping  acceler- 
ated programs  in  the  area  of  fish  har- 
vesting and  processing  techniques.  It 
is  my  judgment  that,  though  we  do  have 
some  clear  "special  interests "  in  con- 
servation   reqiarements    as    a    coastal 


State,  our  long-range  effort  toward  har- 
vest participation  In  all  adjacent  sea 
areas  must  be  Increased  substantially. 
It  is  my  thought  that  the  agency  shoiOd 
give  consideration  to  a  separate,  inde- 
pendent, emergency  office,  at  a  high 
level,  for  this  purpose;  and  that  It  be 
headed  and  staffed  by  men  whose  efforts 
will  not  be  coiifined  simply  to  an  im- 
provement of  existing  gear  and  tech- 
niques. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  for  some 
time  on  this  program,  as  I  regard  our 
fisheries  as  one  of  the  most  Important 
crises  facing  the  Nation  today.  I  can 
well  remember  when  my  talks  on  fisher- 
ies dwelled  solely  on  the  needs  of  the 
fishermen.  No  longer  is  this  the  case, 
for  today,  the  marine  resources  in  Amer- 
ica's adjacent  sea  are  matters  of  clear 
national  concern  and  their  ImpUcation 
is  worldwide. 

Hunger  Is  a  terrible  thing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  said  so  often,  no  world  order 
can  endure,  no  peace  can  be  secure,  in 
a  society  where  one-third  of  the  people 
have  plenty,  and  two-thirds  are  in  hun- 
ger and  want.  I  believe  that  the  world 
oceans  hold  the  key  to  peace,  and  In- 
deed, the  future  of  mankind.  In  un- 
friendly hands,  It  can  constitute  a  far 
greater  danger  than  a  superior  arsenal 
of  missiles,  or  the  conquering  of  space. 

If  we  awaken  today  to  the  urgency  erf 
this  crisis,  the  future  implications  and 
importance  of  our  fisheries,  then  I  could 
say  that  the  trawlers  of  the  Soviet  Union 
have  done  tis  a  favor. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
by  this  question  and  that  concern  should 
extend  to  each  Member  of  this  body.  If 
the  information  that  has  been  carried 
in  the  Seattle  newspapers  and  on  the 
radio  and  television  stations,  was  made 
available  in  other  cities  of  this  Nation, 
every  Member  of  the  \3S.  Senate  would 
be  the  recipient  of  a  flood  of  telegrams, 
for  as  I  said  earlier  there  Is  no  inland 
retreat. 
As  one  of  my  good  citizens  said: 
When  the  sun  is  up,  let  tia  not  be  In  Rub- 
sian  nete;  not  you  or  me. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  today.  In  a  con- 
versation with  the  majority  leader,  I 
obtained  clearance  to  proceed  to  make 
the  speech  on  foreign  policy  that  I  am 
now  about  to  make,  but  we  did  not  antic- 
ipate at  that  time  that  we  would  have 
the  rather  extraordinary  session,  which 
was  quite  appn^jriate.  That  is  the 
only  reason  why  I  shall  speak  at  this 
time.  The  majority  leader  agreed,  be- 
cause I  have  a  series  of  Important  meet- 
ings to  attend,  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected imder  another  hat,  relating  to  the 
threatened  airline  strike. 

Before  I  make  my  speech,  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  certain  items  which 
I  had  Intended  to  insert  during  the 
morning  hour. 


DUERR  REPORT 

Mr.     MORSE.    Mr.     President,     on 
March  23  there  was  Inserted  on  page 
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6616  of  the  Congressional  Record,  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  what  pur- 
ported to  be  previously  withheld  material 
from  a  so-called  Duerr  report. 

On  May  16  the  Forest  Service  supplied 
me  with  further  comments  which  shows 
quite  conclusively  that  this  material  does 
not  add  significantly  to  the  material 
which  I  inserted  in  the  Record  Jan- 
uary 17, 1966. 

I  do  not  know  whe.-e  or  how  this  ma- 
terial was  obtained  from  F\)rest  Service 
files,  but  tho.se  who  seek  publication  of 
isolated  excerpts  from  initial  drafts  of 
research  reports,  prior  to  their  review 
and  subsequent  final  drafting,  fail  to 
serve  tlie  public  interest  and  add  con- 
fusion rather  than  understanding  of  the 
important  conservation  issues  of  allow- 
able rates  of  cutting  for  public  timber. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  letter  of 
May  16  to  me  from  the  Chief  of  the  For- 
est Service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

VS.  DEPAilTMENT  OF   ACRICTTLTURr. 

Forest  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  16,  1966. 
Hon,  Watnx  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate 

DtAB  Senator  Morse:  ThU  la  In  further 
reply  to  your  request  for  Information  re- 
garding Congressman  Wyatt's  insertion  In 
the  Congressional  Recoro  for  March  33  of 
Information  relating  to  the  so-called  "Duerr 
Report  " 

The  excerpts  from  the  Duerr  Report  which 
follow  Mr   Wyatt  s  .statement  consist  of  : 

1.  A  memoraiidum  from  Dr  Duerr  dated 
.■\'ugus*  19,  1960.  transmitting  an  Initial 
draft  report  which  Dr  Duerr  specifically  de- 
scribed as  an  ofBce  report  In  this  trans- 
mltrai  and  also  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Robert 
P  Smith  of  November  2.  1965.  he  stated  that 
a  certam  amount  of  translating  would  be 
needed  If  the  report  were  prepared  for  out- 
side use 

2.  Selected  portions  from  the  text  of  the 
Initial  1960  draft  which  comprise  about  20 
pages  out  of  a  total  of  191  pages  In  the  Ini- 
tial draft  About  two-thirds  of  the  20 
pages  of  excerpts  moreover,  were  published 
In  the  printed  report  issued  In  1963.  The 
remaining  one-third  of  these  20  pages  con- 
sist of  materia;  which  the  authors  either 
deleted  or  handled  in  some  other  way  In  the 
printed  report  based  on  technical  review  of 
the  uriginal  muiir.scrlpt.  It  Is  entirely 
normal  procedure  for  any  author  of  a  re- 
search report  or  other  document  such  aa  an 
importsuit  letter  to  make  revisions  In  the 
initial  draft  prior  to  publication. 

3  A  copy  of  Appendix  C  of  the  Initial  1960 
draft  dealing  with  future  projections.  Part 
of  this  material  alstj  .<ippear?d  in  tbe  pub- 
lished report  printed  In  1963  The  main 
part  of  this  materltU  dealing  with  a  projec- 
tion of  an  accelerated  cut  represents  back-up 
materia!  for  the  unpublished  final  chapter 
of  the  1960  rough  draft  report  The  ma- 
teria] the  Forest  Service  supplied  to  you  and 
ithers,  and  which  you  Inserted  In  the  Rxcoao 
->n  January  17.  1966.  consisted  of  this  un- 
published chapter  This  final  chapter  and 
a  p<7rtlon  of  App>endlx  C  were  not  published 
because  the  subject  considered  had  not  been 
completely  analyTWd. 

A  few  Illustrations  may  be  given  to  illus- 
trate- the  nature  of  the  material  Uiat  was 
deleted  by  the  authors  durlns  review  and  re- 
vision of  the  Initial  draft,  aa  follow? 

Page  6616  of  the  Record  of  March  23, 
column  1,  Frtiragraphs  1-5:  This  material  pri- 
marily represents  an  ampUflcatton  of  material 
.vp}.»earing    in    the    printed    report.     The   In- 


fluence of  rate  of  Interest  was  discussed  on 
earlier  pages  of  the  printed  rep>ort  and  the 
topic  of  the  Federal  Government  as  a  con- 
servative owner  Is  specifically  covered  on 
page  24  of  the  printed  report. 

Page  6617  of  the  Rxcoao  of  March  23, 
column  3,  last  paragraph:  Certain  material 
on  forest  taxation  was  deleted  by  the  authors 
presumably  on  the  grounds  that  the  subject 
of  tax  modifications  was  outside  the  objec- 
tives and  scope  of  this  study  of  timber  trends. 
Tax  reform  Is  a  complex  and  Important  sub- 
ject that  could  not  be  handled  by  a  rela- 
tively few  paragraphs  In  this  report. 

Page  6619,  column  3.  paragraph  2:  The  brief 
comments  relating  to  "evenflow"  deal  with  an 
extremely  Important  policy  Issue  that  In- 
volves such  questions  as  community  stability 
and  longrun  cutting  and  Investment  pro- 
grams on  public  lands.  These  brief  com- 
ments were  deleted  on  the  ground  that  a 
much  more  thorough  study  of  alternative 
cutting  and  management  jiollcles  would  be 
needed  to  determine  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
abandonment  of  the  policy  of  evenflow  and 
sustained  yield. 

We  believe  these  examples  will  Illustrate 
the  nature  of  the  material  that  was  not  for- 
mally published.  Other  unpublished  ex- 
cerpts essentially  represent  restatements,  am- 
plifications, or  references  to  the  accelerated 
cutting  alternative  that  was  analyzed  in  the 
original  report  but  not  Included  In  the  pub- 
lished document. 

As  Indicated  previously,  we  have  published 
the  material  which  otir  research  workers  be- 
lieved ready  for  publication.  Answers  to  the 
questions  that  are  now  being  raised  regard- 
ing sustained  yield  and  allowable  cut  on  the 
National  Forests,  for  example,  cannot  be  de- 
termined from  unpublished  excerpts  of  this 
1960  rough  draft  report,  but  must  depend 
rather  upon  thorough  and  up-to-date  analy- 
ses of  all  the  considerations  Involved. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  W.  Gbeelet, 
Associate  Chief. 


RUSSIAN  FISHING  TRAWLERS  OFF 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST— III 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  two 
previous  occasions  recently,  I  discussed 
in  the  Senate  the  problem  of  Russian 
fishing  activities  ofif  the  coast  of  Oregon 
which  have  been  causing  grave  problems 
for  Oregon  fishermen  and  which  raise 
the  issue  of  depletion  of  one  of  our  valu- 
able natural  resources. 

I  have  been  in  correspondence  with 
both  the  State  Department  and  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  with  regard 
to  this  matter.  On  April  25  I  inserted 
into  the  Record  the  reply  which  I  re- 
ceived to  my  initial  letter  to  the  State 
Department  and  my  reaction  to  that  re- 
sponse. I  have  just  received  a  reply  to 
my  second  letter  and  since  it  goes  much 
farther  in  clarifying  the  issues  I  raised, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  State 
Department  letter  of  May  9  be  set  forth 
in  the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Department  or  State, 

Washington. 
Hon.  Watke  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  April  25.  1966  with  further  reference 
to  the  operations  of  Soviet  trawlers  off  the 
Oregon  coast. 

I  regret  that  my  letter  of  April  19  on  this 
subject  apparently  led  to  the  inference  that 


we  would  require  to  have  at  hand  the  results 
of  a  full-scale,  long-term  scientific  Investiga- 
tion of  the  affected  stocks  of  fish  before  we 
would  be  able  to  take  any  steps  In  the  mat- 
ter. What  we  Intended  to  convey  was  that  a 
review  of  the  available  data  should  be  under- 
taken and  estimates  made  on  the  basis  of 
such  a  study.  The  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  has  now  done  this.  We  are  in- 
formed that  the  data  available  do  not  show 
the  need  for  specific  conservation  measures 
now,  and  further  research  will  be  necessary 
to  determine  what,  If  any,  conservation  meas- 
ures would  be  required.  An  approach  to 
the  USSR  need  not  await  the  completion  of 
this  research,  and  In  fact  Soviet  cooperation 
In  such  research  would  be  most  desirable. 

Since  an  approach  to  the  USSR  at  this 
time  would  have  Important  Implications  for 
other  major  United  States  fisheries  In  the 
Northwest,  we  consider  that  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  consult  with  our  advisers  from  the 
fishing  Industry  and  from  state  governments 
and  to  obtain  their  views  before  taking  such 
action.  We  are  proceeding  with  these  con- 
sultations. 

You  note  that  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Proclamation  No.  2668  issued  by  President 
Tniman  on  September  28,  1945  might  serve  as 
a  basis  for  action  In  the  present  circum- 
stances. That  Proclamation  envisages  the 
establishment  of  fishery  conservation  zones 
In  areas  of  the  high  seas  contiguous  to  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States.  It  recognizes 
two  different  types  of  situations  In  which 
such  zones  may  be  established.  In  the  first, 
where  fishing  activities  have  been  or  may  be 
conducted  by  United  States  nationals  alone, 
the  United  States  may  establish  conservation 
zones  In  which  fishing  shall  be  subject  to  the 
regulation  and  control  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  second  type  of  situation,  "where  such 
activities  have  been  or  shall  hereafter  be 
legitimately  developed  and  maintained  by 
nationals  of  the  United  States  and  nationals 
of  other  States,  explicitly  bounded  conserva- 
tion zones  may  be  established  under  agree- 
ments between  the  United  States  and  such 
other  States;  and  all  fishing  activities  In  such 
zones  shall  be  subject  to  regulation  and  con- 
trol  as  provided  In  such  agreements." 

Developments  since  1945  make  It  clear 
that  the  United  States  could  not  successfully 
maintain  under  International  law  a  claim  to 
the  right  by  unilateral  act  to  exclude  for- 
eign nationals  from  fishing  on  the  high  seas 
in  areas  off  our  coast.  Thus,  If  the  United 
States,  In  the  first  type  of  situation,  were  to 
establish  a  conservation  zone  and  regula- 
tions for  its  own  nationals,  and  If  foreign 
nationals  were  subsequently  to  enter  the 
fisheries  affected,  the  situation  would  then 
become  one  In  which  the  procedures  of  the 
second  category  would  apply,  that  Is  to  say, 
the  boundaries  of  the  zone  and  the  regtila- 
tlons  to  be  applied  would  be  established  by 
agreement  with  the  other  country  or  coun- 
tries. 

No  conservation  zones  have  been  estab- 
lished specifically  under  the  terms  of  the 
Truman  Proclamation.  However,  we  have 
in  effect  achieved  its  ends  in  a  number  of  In- 
stances by  negotiating  regional  conservation 
treaties  or  agreements  vrtth  various  coun- 
tries, for  example,  the  International  Con- 
vention for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries, 
1949,  the  Convention  for  the  Establishment 
of  an  Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Com- 
mission, 1949,  and  the  International  Con- 
vention for  the  High  Seas  Fisheries  of  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  1952. 

The  United  States  is  also  a  Party  to  the 
1958  Geneva  Convention  on  Fishing  and 
Conservation  of  the  Living  Resources  of  the 
High  Seas,  which  specifies  In  Article  I  that 
"All  States  have  the  right  for  their  nationals 
to  engage  In  fishing  on  the  high  seas,  subject 
(a)  to  their  treaty  obligations,  (b)  to  the 
Interests  and  rights  of  coastal  States  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Convention,  and  (c)  to  the 
provisions  contained  In  the  following  articles 
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concerning  conservation  of  the  living  re- 
sources of  the  high  seas.  All  States  have 
the  duty  to  adopt  or  to  cooperate  with  other 
States  in  adopting,  such  measures  for  their 
respective  nationals  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  conservation  of  the  living  resources  of 
the  high  seas."  The  United  States  ratified 
this  Convention  subject  to  the  understand- 
ing that  such  ratification  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued to  impair  the  applicability  of  the 
principle  of  "abstention,"  which  is  incorpo- 
rated in  our  North  Pacific  Treaty  with  Japan 
and  Canada  mentioned  above.  It  may  be 
of  Interest  to  note  that  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  special  Interests  of  the  coastal 
State,  recognized  in  the  treaty,  is  predicated 
on  scientific  evidence  of  the  need  for  and  na- 
ture of  conservation  measures  and  on  non- 
discrimination against  foreign   fishermen. 

With  respect  to  Jurisdiction  over  the  con- 
tinental shelf,  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  Parties  to  the  1958 
Geneva  Convention  on  the  Continental 
Shelf.  This  Convention  provides  that  the 
coastal  State  exercises  over  the  continental 
shelf  sovereign  rights  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring it  and  exploiting  Its  natural  re- 
sources. For  the  purp>oses  of  the  Convention 
the  natural  resources  of  the  shelf  are  defined 
as  "the  mineral  and  other  non-living  re- 
sources of  the  seabed  and  subsoil  together 
with  living  organisms  belonging  to  sedentary 
species,  that  is  to  say,  organisms  which  at  the 
harvestable  stage  either  are  immobile  on 
or  under  the  seabed  or  are  unable  to  move 
except  In  constant  physical  contact  with  the 
seabed  or  subsoil."  While  It  Is  a  relatively 
new  concept,  the  inclusion  among  resources 
of  the  shelf  of  living  organisms  which  have  a 
constant  physical  link  with  the  seabed  or 
subsoil  has  gained  Increasing  acceptance  in 
International  practice  to  the  point  where  It 
may  be  considered  developing  International 
law.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  living  re- 
sources of  the  waters  above  the  shelf  and,  in 
fact,  the  Convention  specifies  that  the  rights 
of  the  coastal  State  over  the  shelf  do  not 
affect  the  legal  status  of  the  superjacent 
waters  as  high  seas. 

The  Department  shares  your  concern  that 
foreign  fishing  vessels  shall  not  operate  off 
our  coast  In  a  manner  contrary  to  sovmd 
conservation  policy,  and  we  are  proceeding 
with  examination  of  the  problem  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  You  may  be  sure  that  Secretary 
Rusk  Is  aware  of  this  matter  and  of  the  fac- 
tors we  must  take  into  accovmt  in  consider- 
ing It. 

If  you  wish,  we  will  be  glad  to  send  an 
officer  to  discuss  this  matter  in  detail  with 
you  at  yoiu-  convenience. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DOT7GLAS  MAcABTHtra  n. 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Conffressional 
Relations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
State  Department  does  not  indicate  that 
It  is  willing  to  begin  immediate  negotia- 
tions, I  Intend  to  urge  the  Department 
to  undertake  diplomatic  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible on  the  matter  of  conservation  of 
this  vital  food  resource,  which  is  of  con- 
cern not  only  to  the  people  of  Oregon  and 
the  United  States,  but  of  other  parts  of 
the  world  as  well. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Soviet 
Government  has  been  ameiiable  to  agree- 
ments concerning  conservation  of  sea 
resources  on  several  previous  occasions 
and  we  should  certainly  do  all  we  can 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  them 
on  the  present  problem. 

An  illuminating  reply  was  also  received 
'rom  the  Bureau  of  Commerical  Fisheries 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  I  am 
pleased  to  make  this  information  avail- 


able to  those  interested  in  the  conserva- 
tion problem.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  of  Mr.  Donald  McKernan, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries,  be  set  forth  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

u.s.  dkpabticent  op  the  intebioh, 
Fish  and  Wildubt  Service,  Bu- 
reau  or  COMMEXCIAL  F^HESIES, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  2.  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Moasx, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mobse;  This  Is  In  answer  to 
your  letter  of  April  25  regarding  the  fishing 
activities  of  Russian  trawlers  off  the  coast  of 
Oregon.  We  share  your  interest  concerning 
fishing  resources  off  our  shores  and  the  con- 
servation of  these  resources. 

Our  Information  Indicates  the  Soviet  fleet 
Is  taking  ocean  perch  and  smaller  quantities 
of  other  species.  About  30  fishing  vessels, 
including  stern  and  side  trawlers,  are  on  the 
fishing  grounds  about  15  to  20  miles  off- 
shore. On  April  27  four  refrigerated  fish 
transports,  a  tanker,  and  a  research  vessel 
were  accompanying  the  trawlers.  It  is  not 
easy  to  estimate  the  actual  amount  of  fish 
being  taken  as  we  do  not  have  direct  con- 
tact with  the  Rtisslans.  Observations  of  the 
vessels  while  nets  are  being  retrieved  show 
that  catches  vary  from  negUglble  amoimts 
to  60,000  pounds  per  haul.  Total  catch  of 
the  fieet  may  be  as  much  as  1,000  to  2,000 
tons  per  day.  Similarly,  we  have  no  direct 
Information  as  to  how  long  they  may  remain 
on  these  fishing  grounds.  If  catch  rates  are 
high,  they  could  continue  operations 
throughout  the  year. 

A  careful  review  of  the  evidence  provided 
by  long-standing  Bureau  research  and  ex- 
ploratory fishing  programs  and  by  Lnfonna- 
tlon  which  we  have  on  the  pattern  of  Soviet 
fishing  indicates  that  there  Is  a  potential 
consen'atlon  problem.  We  do  not,  however, 
have  data  demonstrating  the  need  for  ape- 
clfic  conservation  regulations  now.  In  our 
view,  further  research  will  be  necessary  to 
determine  what.  If  any,  conservation  meas- 
ures would  be  appropriate.  Such  research 
Is  time-consuming,  and  It  Is  not  possible  now 
to  say  how  much  time  would  be  Involved. 
However,  it  Is  not  necessary  that  this  re- 
search be  completed  before  making  an  ap- 
proach to  the  USSR.  Indeed,  It  would 
likely  be  impractical  for  the  United  States 
to  do  the  research  without  Soviet  coopera- 
tion and  participation.  In  brief,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  knowledge  of  the  re- 
source and  of  the  Soviet  fishery,  an  approach 
to  the  USSR  need  not  await  the  collection 
of  further  data. 

As  the  Department  of  State  has  suggested, 
an  approach  to  the  Soviet  Government  on 
this  problem  at  this  time  would  have  sub- 
stantial Implications  for  other  Important 
U.S.  commercial  fisheries  and  for  existing 
International  arrangements  with  other  gov- 
ernments. We  are  now  consulting  with  the 
other  segments  of  the  fishing  Industry  in- 
volved, as  well  as  with  State  governments, 
and  we  expect  to  be  In  a  position  shortly  to 
make  recommendations  regarding  appropri- 
ate courses  of  action. 

Regarding  the  Columbia  River  salmon  re- 
source, the  Soviet  fishing  fleet  now  operat- 
ing off  Oregon  does  not  appear  to  have  the 
capability  for  taking  such  salmon  com- 
mercially. It  Is  composed  of  trawlers  which 
catch  bottom  species.  There  Is  no  Indica- 
tion of  any  Intention  to  fish  Columbia  River 
salmon.  The  Soviets  have  not  done  so  off 
Alaska  although  ample  oppc«1:unlty  exists. 
In  fact,  the  Soviets  have  consistently  op- 
posed high  seas  salmon  flshlng,  holding,  as 


we  do,  that  such  a  practice  makes  It  im- 
possible to  Implement  proper  conservation 
measures.  We  are  In  a  much  better  position 
with  the  salmon  resources  regarding  In- 
formatlcm  needed  few  conservation  regula- 
tion since,  unlike  the  ocean  p^ch  and  other 
species  the  Russians  may  be  taking.  It  has 
been  exploited  and  under  management  for 
many  years. 
I  trust  this  information  will  be  helpful. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  L.  McKebnan, 

Director. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  wa* 
encouraging  to  note  that  the  threat  to 
Columbia  River  salmon  from  Russian 
flshermen  appears  to  be  negligible,  at 
least  at  this  time. 

I  look  forward  with  great  Interest  to 
the  recommendations  which  the  Bureau 
plans  to  make  in  the  near  future  regard- 
ing appropriate  action  to  be  taken  in  this 
matter. 


THE   VIETNAM   CRISIS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
editorial  from  the  Everett  Herald, 
Saturday,  May  7,  1966,  "Two  Years  Ago." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«cord, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Everett  (Waah.)   Herald, 
May  7.  1966] 
Two  YSARS  Aoo 
Suppose  a  U.S.  political  leader  running  for 
re-election  this  year  campaigned  on  the  fol- 
lowing  platform ; 

1.  American  boys  should  not  be  sent  to 
fight  In  Viet  Nam  because  It  Is  an  Asian  war. 

2.  U.S.  planes  should  not  bomb  supply 
lines  In  North  Viet  Nam. 

3.  Bombing  North  Viet  Nam  Is  likely  to 
Involve  this  country  In  a  major  land  war 
with   Communist  China. 

4.  The  U.S.  should  confine  Itself  to  an  ad- 
visory role  and  provide  equipment  to  South 
Viet  Nam. 

Would  the  politician  be  elected?  Or  de- 
feated? The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  notes 
that  this  Is  the  stand  President  Johnson  took 
in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1964 — Just 
two  years  ago. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point  an  editorial  from  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  April  13,  1966,  "The 
Viet  Crisis  We  Now  Face." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Apr.  13, 

1966] 

The  Viet  Crisis  We  Now  Face 

The  Buddhist  political  crisis  in  South 
Vietnam  has  confused,  disturbed  and  frus- 
trated officials  in  Washington.  Well  It  may, 
for  the  evidence  of  1963  showed  beyond 
question  that  the  Buddhists  held  the  ulti- 
mate strings  of  popular  control  over  South 
Vietnam.  They  showed  they  could  bring 
down  the  Ngo  blnh  Diem,  the  Catholic  dic- 
tator, and  eliminate  him,  which  was  a  relief 
to  us.  For  at  the  time,  the  Buddhists  were 
on  our  side,  or,  more  accurately,  we  were  on 
theirs. 

The  Ky  government  is  clearly  on  the  losing 
side  of  a  political  showdown.  This  threatens 
to  compromise  the  reasons  for  the  American 
presence  in  Vietnam.     It  is  the  President  o< 
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the  United  States  who,  at  Honolulu,  em- 
braced General  Ky  and  It  Is  General  Ky  who 
18  not  long  lor  power  U  the  bland  Buddhlat 
pressure  lii  the  city  streets  and  villages  con- 
tinues to  grow  m  the  days  ahead.  It  wUl 
undermine  the  Ky  regime. 

For  the  Johnson  Administration,  the 
American  poaltlon  in  Vietnam  is  subject  to 
the  m,08t  disheartening  speculations  and 
ironical  afterthoughts.  The  basis  of  our 
being  there.  It  has  b>-en  said  like  a  litany,  is 
the  long-standing  United  States  "commlt- 
m.ent"  to  a  succsEBlon  of  South  Vietnamese 
g  ivernmen-.s  to  support  their  opposition  to 
a  Communist  takeover. 

However  so  far  as  has  been  heard  from 
Secretary  Rusk  nr  the  President,  we  have  no 
"commitment"  to  support  the  government 
in  Saigon  against  a  takeover  by  Ita  own 
people 

Underneath  all  this  turmoil,  the  OIs  know 
that  one  of  the  messages  which  the  demon- 
strators are  giving  out  is  that  Americans  are 
not  welcome  in  their  country.  It  Is  to  the 
American  forces  that  our  keen  sympathies 
go.  As  one  said  to  Jack  Folsle,  "If  they 
don't  want  us.  what  are  we  here  for?" 


THE  PRESrDE>rr  AND  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President  In  recent 
days.  President  Johnson  has  .sought  to 
cover  up  the  collapsing  .situation  in  Viet- 
nam with  increasingly  blatant  appeals  to 
national  honor  for  its  own  sake,  not  for 
the  sake  of  practicality  or  likelihood  of 
success  or  true  national  American  inter- 
ests. 

The  Nation  heard  him  use  the  occasion 
of  the  Democratic  fundrai.sing  dinner 
publicly  to  denounce  and  ridicule  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
hearings  on  Vietnam  and  China.  Why? 
Because  it  has  been  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  hearings  that  have  ex- 
posed to  public  view  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  Johnson  foreign  policy 

Those  hearings  have  revealed  the  Im- 
morality, the  uselessness,  and  the  illegal- 
ity of  the  slaughter  in  Vietnam,  a 
slaughter  perpetrated  as  much  by  the 
United  States  as  by  anyone. 

The  administration  cannot  withstand 
this  public  dlscus.sion  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam any  m.ore  than  it  could  withstand 
an  analysis  of  its  Dominican  interven- 
tion by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
chairman. 

So  it  is  necessary  for  the  President  to 
try  to  upstage  the  committee  as  he  did 
by  summoning  General  Ky  t-<T  meet  him 
in  Honolulu,  and  then  to  denounce  the 
hearings  in  their  entirety. 

I  extend  my  tribute  and  support  to  the 
chairman  of  our  committee.  Senator 
Ft-lbright,  whose  statesmanship  In  these 
matters  has  reduced  to  disrepute  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  United  States 
ba.sed  on  bombs  and  bayonets. 

In  the  last  week,  the  President  has 
stopped  talking  about  peace  and  negotia- 
tions altogether;  he  has  had  little  to  say 
about  elections  in  Vietnam.  He  gives 
every  evidence  of  total  adherence  to  the 
advice  of  his  military  leaders  who  believe 
armed  force  is  the  best  answer  to  every- 
thing and  who  are  bent  on  war  with 
China,  in  my  opinion 

It  is  now  up  to  the  American  people  to 
demand  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  be 
stopped  They  must  demand  that  the 
administration  stop  killing  American 
boys  to  keep  General  Ky  in  power.    They 


must  demand  an  end  to  a  war  that  sees 
American  soldiers  go  out  to  kill  the  Vlet- 
cong  while  the  soldiers  of  South  Vietnam 
fight  each  other.  They  must  refuse  to 
allow  American  forces  to  continue 
fighting  a  war  to  keep  Ky  and  his 
flunkies  in  power  against  the  wishes 
of  a  majority  of  people  in  Vietnam  who 
are  not  even  controlled  by  the  Vietcong. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  today's  Washington 
News,  with  the  headline  "Vietnam  on 
Brink  of  New  Civil  War."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  connected 
with  the  headline  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President  let  us 
face  it.  We  are  escalating  a  war  to 
keep  a  military  Junta  in  power  that  has 
no  appreciation  for  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "freedom"  and  could  not  care 
less. 

The  present  outbreak  In  Vietnam, 
demonstrating  the  further  Instability  on 
the  part  of  the  puppet  we  have  been 
supporting,  calls  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  Issue  a  request  for 
a  cease-fire  now,  to  stop  killing  these 
American  soldiers. 

My  President  does  not  have  the  slight- 
est moral  right  to  send  another  American 
to  his  death  in  Vietnam,  In  the  light  of 
the  civil  war  within  the  civil  war  in 
Vietnam. 

That  is  why  I  have  been  heard  to  say — 
and  I  shall  continue  to  say  it  frwn  coast 
to  coast — that  the  President  must  be 
stopped  with  ballots,  for  It  is  the  only 
way  left  to  stop  his  bullets.  We  have 
no  right  to  be  shooting  those  bullets  in 
South  Vietnam  now,  In  view  of  the  shock- 
ing record  that  has  been  made  by  the 
Ky  regime  and  the  previous  military 
puppets  that  the  United  States  has  set 
up  in  South  Vietnam,  in  open  violation 
of  the  Geneva  accords. 

We  must  call  a  halt  to  the  flow  of 
American  blood  to  defend  General  Ky 
so  he  can  Impose  his  own  bloody  rule 
upon  the  helpless  people  of  the  South. 

Every  day  the  war  continues,  more 
lives  will  be  lost  needlessly,  for  the 
rotten  foundation  of  the  South  Vietnam 
Government  becomes  more  precarious 
every  day.  General  E^y  and  his  fellow 
militarists  do  not  want  elections,  and 
I  predict  he  will  arrange  things  so  there 
will  be  none  in  which  anyone  can  place 
any  confidence. 

It  is  still  a  criminal  offense  in  Vietnam 
to  be  a  "neutralist.  "  Who  Is  or  Is  not  a 
"neutralist"  will  naturally  be  decided  by 
General  Ky.  The  world  has  already 
heard  that  "Commimlsts"  and  "neutral- 
ists" will  be  fought  by  the  Ky  govern- 
ment. As  is  customary  in  Vietnamese 
elections.  North  or  South,  the  election, 
if  it  is  held  at  all,  will  be  controlled  by 
the  means  of  controlling  the  candidates 
allowed  to  run. 

In  fact,  I  have  heard  nothing  in  the 
discussion  of  these  proposed  elections 
that  offers  a  prospect  of  their  being 
meaningful.  They  can  be  a  decoy,  how- 
ever, to  American  pubic  opinion.  They 
can  m  slead  American  public  winlon  into 
the  false  assumption  that  these  elections 
mean  somethlrig.     These  elections,  for 


the  most  part,  will  be  metropolitan  elec- 
tions in  areas  under  the  control  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  proud  to  have 
the  Record  show  that  I  was  the  first  in 
the  Senate  to  call  for  interrmtional  super- 
vision of  tliese  elections,  as  some  months 
ago  I  called  for  International  supervision 
of  the  elections  in  Guatemala,  where  a 
democratic  administration  vf&s  not  in 
charge  of  the  election  machinery. 

We  can  be  sure  that  any  elections  in 
South  Vietnam  imder  this  tyrant  wid 
corruptionist  Ky  will  be  featured  by  care- 
fully screened  candidates,  just  as  all  can- 
didates were  screened  by  Ngo  Dinh  Diem 
in  the  elections  he  conducted. 

By  the  time  only  Government  candi- 
dates are  allowed  to  run  for  seats,  what 
kind  of  "election"  do  you  have?  You 
have  the  same  kind  the  Communists  con- 
duct, where  only  the  candidates  of  the 
Communist  Party  are  allowed  to  run  for 
office  and  they  then  poll  98  or  99  percent 
of  the  vote. 

That  Is  what  Americans  are  dying  for 
In  South  Vietnam,  and  they  are  dying  for 
nothing  worthwhile.  They  are  dying  for 
nothing  productive  of  freedom.  They 
are  dj-lng  for  nothing  more  than  the  per- 
sonal ambitions  of  a  few  local  leaders  of 
South  Vietnam  who  do  not  have  the  con- 
fidence or  backing  of  their  own  people. 

Above  all,  they  are  not  dying  for  any 
American  interest  In  Vietnam,  for  the 
American  Interest  lies  in  getting  the 
fighting  stopped,  not  in  escalating  it. 

The  American  military  has  no  means 
of  stopping  the  fighting.  Its  only  sug- 
gestions and  recommendations  are  for 
expanding  it  and  increasing  it.  That  is 
why  I  share  the  fears  of  Arthur 
Schleslnger,  when  he  fears  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  lost  control  of  American  for- 
eign policy.  The  control  over  American 
foreign  policy  has  passed  to  the  Penta- 
gon, and  the  Pentagon  is  maneuvering 
this  President  and  his  country  ever  closer 
to  war  with  China. 

This  morning  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  met  for  its  first  executive  ses- 
sion in  connection  with  the  foreign  aid 
bill.  I  served  notice  on  the  committee 
that  I  shall  insist  upon  exercising  all 
parliamentary  rights,  to  assure  that  no 
action  Is  taken  by  the  committee  on  the 
foreign  aid  legislation  without  a  quorum 
being  present  and  without  full  and  ex- 
tensive discussion  of  the  relationship  of 
this  bill  to  the  Military  Establishment 
and  its  plan  for  international  interven- 
tion. 

It  is  through  the  foreign  aid  biU  that 
much  of  the  disaster  of  American  policy 
has  been  carried  out.  It  Is  through  the 
foreign  aid  measure  that  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  expects  to  carry  out 
a  goal  of  American  policy,  which  he  de- 
scribed before  the  committee  last  week  as 
one  of  seeking  ".stability"  tliroughout  the 
less  developed  countries  of  the  world.  At 
Princeton,  the  President  called  it  "forces 
of  disorder"  that  must  be  opposed  in 
Asia,  Stability  and  order  are  something 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  wants  military 
a'd  for,  because  where  stability  Is  not  im- 
posed directly  by  American  force  of  arms, 
he  hones  to  see  It  imposed  by  arms  given 
by  us  to  local  armies,  under  a  military 
dictatorship  or  the  direction  of  a  military 
junta. 
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Not  long  ago  a  very  highly  respected 
Republican  came  over  to  my  seat  on  the 
Senate  fioor.  He  asked  me  whether  I 
thought  President  Johnson  could  control 
the  Military  Establishment  of  the  United 
States,  I  asked  him  what  he  meant  by 
that.  He  said  he  believed  the  MUItary 
Establishment  was  so  in  charge  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam  that  he  questioned 
whether  the  President  could  carry  out 
any  Vietnam  policy  of  which  the  military 
did  not  approve.  It  has  long  been  my 
opinion  that  If  the  President  wanted  to 
find  a  political  settlement  of  the  war,  he 
could  not  do  it  because  the  military  now 
has  such  a  vested  Interest  in  a  direct  con- 
frontation with  China  that  they  will  not 
allow  our  presence  in  Vietnam  to  be  dis- 
sipated or  eliminated  for  any  reason. 
This  Is  a  fear  I  repeated  to  the  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  this 
morning,  and  which  I  said  I  thought  had 
to  be  a  part  of  our  discussion  and  decision 
on  the  aid  program. 

Never  has  pursuit  of  freedom  for  South 
Vietnam  been  an  object  of  American  pol- 
icy. Pursuit  of  containment  of  China 
and  the  possibility  that  war  in  Vietnam 
could  lead  to  war  with  China  has  been 
the  object  of  military  policy  In  Vietnam. 

As  the  Ky  regime  falls  apart  in  Viet- 
nam, the  President  is  pressed  Into  more 
and  more  blatant  contortions  of  history 
to  seek  to  maintain  the  image  of  Ameri- 
can purity.  His  Princeton  audience 
heard  him  say  that  American  interven- 
tion in  foreign  countries  was  justified  on 
the  ground  that  "not  one  single  country 
where  America  has  helped  mount  a  ma- 
jor effort  to  resist  aggression,  from 
France  to  Greece  to  Korea  to  Vietnam — 
not  one  single  country  where  we  have 
helped — today  has  a  government  servile 
to  outside  Interests." 

The  President  conveniently  neglected 
to  say  that  none  of  the  countries  where 
we  have  Intervened  is  servile  to  anyone 
except  the  United  States.  The  govern- 
ments of  Korea  and  Vietnam  are  today 
creatures  of  the  American  Treasury  and 
the  U.S.  Defense  Department.  Without 
both,  those  governments  would  disap- 
pear. Their  countries  would  not  neces- 
sarily disappear,  but  their  present  gov- 
ernments would.  Much  the  same  Is 
probably  true  of  Greece,  whose  political 
adventures  in  Cyprus  that  have  so  debili- 
tated her  economy  and  politics  are 
largely  subsidized  by  Uncle  Sam.  Of  the 
countries  the  President  named,  only 
Prance  can  lay  claim  to  not  being  servile 
to  any  outside  Interest. 

I  regret  hearing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  continually  tell  the  Amer- 
ican people  such  a  slmpllfled  and  glori- 
fied version  of  international  events,  a 
version  always  calculated  to  reassure  us 
that  everything  we  do  and  everything 
we  touch  abroad  is  glided  with  selfiess- 
ness  and  crowned  with  success.  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  him  misrepresent  the  effect 
of  American  Interventions  In  the  world, 
because  he  misleads  the  American  people 
when  he  tries  to  tell  them  we  no  longer 
are  the  sole  support  of  Korea  or  Vietnam 
or  Greece  or  Turkey,  or  Taiwan,  because 
we  are.  More  often  than  not,  where  we 
we  Intervened,  we  have  created  an- 
other dependency  for  American  taxpay- 


ers to  support  and  American  soldiers  to 
defend,  and  dying  in  the  defending. 

That  is  the  record  of  the  postwar  era. 
That  Is  why  we  have  troops  stationed  In 
hundreds  of  thousands  outside  our  cotm- 
try,  in  numbers  not  matched  by  all  the 
other  countries  of  the  world  combined. 
There  Is  no  other  power  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  that  maintains  major  military 
establishments  and  bases  and  forces  out- 
side of  their  jurisdiction,  except  for  tWs 
little  remnant  of  British  support  in 
Singapore  and  Gilbraltar;  and  the  Brit- 
ish are  not  going  to  be  in  Singapore  in- 
definitely. They  have  already  learned 
that  no  Western  power  can  maintain  a 
dominating  foothold  in  Asia.  We  have 
not  learned  that  lesson  yet.  And  how 
many  coffins  have  to  come  back  from 
Asia  bearing  the  bodies  of  American  boys 
before  our  Government  learns  that  sad 
lesson? 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  proud  to  have 
my  descendants  read  that  I  have  not  cast 
a  vote  for  this  war,  and,  short  of  a 
declaration  of  war,  I  Intend  to  cast  no 
vote  to  support  it,  because  this  is  an 
Inexcusable,  Immoral,  and  unjustifiable 
war. 

As  I  said  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruenlng],  who  is  sit- 
ting in  the  Senate  Chamber,  as  I  go 
through  these  airports — and  I  go 
through  several  every  week — I  see  hun- 
dreds of  American  boys,  18,  19,  20,  and 
21  years  of  age,  on  their  way  to  Vietnam, 
where  they  did  not  ask  to  go.  On  the 
basis  of  our  present  escalating  of  war, 
I  think  that  15  percent  of  them  will  never 
come  back. 

As  I  see  these  boys,  I  ask  myself  the 
question;  "By  what  moral  right  are  we 
doing  this?  What  is  the  Justification  for 
this?"  All  the  semantics  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  cannot  change 
the  sordid  fact  that  we  are  without  a 
sclntma  of  legal  or  moral  right  to  kill 
these  boys. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  say  to  the 
American  people:  "You  are  the  only  ones 
left  to  stop  this.  You  have  got  to  stop 
It  with  your  ballots  by  defeating  those 
who  are  supporting  the  war." 

It  does  not  make  me  happy  to  say  so. 
However,  this  is  the  issue  facing  the 
American  people,  and  this  happens  to  be 
their  constitutional  right  and  preroga- 
tive. I  repeat  that  we  can  stop  the  kill- 
ing only  with  ballots  now,  unless  the 
Congress  at  long  last  wants  to  assume  its 
constitutional  trust  and  proceed  to  im- 
pose on  this  Democratic  administration 
the  constitutional  checks  that  the  fore- 
fathers wrote  Into  the  organic  law. 

With  the  defeat  of  50  or  more  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  November.  I  want  to 
say  to  the  American  people  that  we  have 
a  chsuice  to  stop  the  war.  However,  if 
the  American  people  reelect  to  Congress 
or  send  to  Congress  men  and  women  that 
will  rubberstamp  this  President  in  carry- 
ing on  this  shocking  war,  in  my  judgment 
we  will  end  up  in  a  war  with  China  and 
the  American  people  will  die  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  for  It  will  be  the 
beginning  of  world  war  III. 

I  have  been  heard  to  say  so  many  times 
that  in  my  judgment  that  is  what  the 
war-mtnded  directors  of  the  Pentagon 
building  seek.    I  listened  to  a  General 


Johnson  speaking  on  television  the  other 
night  in  St.  Louis.  I  was  shocked  to  hear 
this  general  say  in  effect,  that  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  we  will  be  in  this  war  for 
10  to  12  years. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  American  people, 
"Stop  them.  Give  some  consideration  to 
this  Republican  leader  who  came  and 
talked  to  me  the  other  day  and  asked  me 
the  question:  'Wayni,  do  you  think  the 
President  can  control  his  military?'  " 

I  say  to  the  American  people;  'If  you 
want  to  make  certain  that  we  can  control 
the  military  before  it  is  too  late,  use  your 
ballots  to  stop  this  war  and  put  this  mili- 
tary in  its  place.  That  is  the  only  pro- 
tection that  you  have  left,  for,  in  my 
Judgment,  if  you  permit  them  to  lead  us 
into  a  war  with  China,  we  will  be  bogged 
down  unilaterally.  There  will  be  no  al- 
lies. You  will  look  in  vain  for  any  major 
country  that  will  come  to  our  support  in 
trying  to  conduct  a  war  against  China." 
Mr.  President,  if  we  get  involved  in 
such  a  war  we  will  deplete  not  only  our 
manpower  but  also  our  resources,  and  we 
will  have  to  maintain  occupying  forces 
in  that  part  of  the  world  for  several 
decades. 

This  is  the  time  for  the  American  peo- 
ple to  stop,  look,  listen,  and  check  an 
administration  that  is  leading  them  Into 
an  escalated  war  now,  dropping  bombs 
out  of  planes  traveling  1,500  miles  an 
hour,  within  30  to  40  miles  of  the  border 
of  China. 

We  still  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
we  have  crossed  the  border.  But  I  think 
It  is  Inevitable  that  we  will,  if  we  con- 
tinue this  tjrpe  of  military  operation. 
And  when  we  start  crossing  that  border, 
what  makes  anyone  think  that  we  will 
not  be  at  war  with  China? 

Is  this  a  new  device  of  the  Pentagon 
for  sinking  a  Maine"?  Is  the  new  sub- 
versive tactic  of  the  Pentagon  to  involve 
a  violation  of  a  border,  so  that  then  there 
will  be  those  who  will  try  to  wave  the 
American  flag  to  tatters  in  a  foolish 
justification  of  the  war  against  China? 
Mr.  President,  the  people  will  have  to 
have  it  out  with  this  administration 
now.  Congress  has  refused.  The  people 
will  have  to  have  it  out  with  the  admin- 
istration at  the  ballot  box. 

But  let  me  say  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned about  what  I  hear  as  I  go  across 
the  country,  at  the  community  level, 
when  responsible  middle-class  Amer- 
icans— businessmen,  wives,  farm«rs — 
come  to  me  and  tell  me  Uielr  stories  at 
the  fear  that  is  being  created  at  the 
grassroots  of  America,  in  community 
after  community,  when  there  are  \1ew» 
of  dissent  and  question  raised  about 
American  foreign  policy. 

I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  In  my 
judgment  a  propaganda  Job  Is  being  done 
by  this  administration,  through  its  State 
Department  and  through  its  Defense  De- 
partment, that  must  be  stopped.  For,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  to  me,  where  there 
is  a  forum,  where  there  Is  a  meeting  of 
a  community  group,  or  a  service  club 
convention,  or  where  various  bodies  of 
Americans  coming  together  to  discuss 
foreign  policy,  the  brass  shows  up.  The 
brass  comes  In,  in  the  form  of  colonels 
and  generals,  to  discuss  foreign  policy 
xmder  the  pretext  of  military  policy  at 
the  grassroots  of  America. 
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Mr.  President,  can  anyone  think  that  Is 
not  having  a  psychological  effect'  Can 
anyone  think  that  is  not  helping  to  cause 
a  growing  fear  at  the  grassroots  of 
.\merlca  ? 

I  say  to  my  President  this  afternoon, 
there  1*  an  Executive  order  tiiat  ought  to 
be  Issued  forthwith,  and  that  is  that  the 
Pentagon,  with  Its  uniforms,  stay  out  of 
the  field  of  foreign  policy,  as  our  Con- 
stitution dictates.  I  say  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  "You  happen  to  have  a  solemn 
responsibility,  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  to 
make  clear  to  your  military  officers  that 
they  have  no  place,  in  thi.s  democracy,  In 
seeking  to  determine  public  opinion  In  re- 
spect to  foreign  policy." 

Let  them  take  off  their  luiiforms.  Let 
them  resign  from  the  Military  Establish- 
ment, and  come  back  to  civil  status.  If 
they  wish  to  Involve  themselves  in  seek- 
ing to  formulate  American  forelpn  policy. 

I  warn  the  American  people  from  this 
desk  this  afternoon:  "Watch  your  mili- 
tary    It  Is  dangerous." 

In  fact,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon— and  I  measure  these  words  very 
carefully;  I  know  their  import — says  to 
the  American  people.  'I  think  the  most 
dangerous  force  to  the  threat  of  peace  in 
the  world  at  this  moment  happens  to  be 
the  American  military." 

It  has  happened  In  other  countries  in 
the  past.  And  if  we  let  this  military  con- 
tinue to  go  as  unchecked  as  President 
Johnson  Is  letting  It  go.  if  we  let  this 
American  military  go  unchecked  as  Sec- 
retary McNamara  Is  letting  it  go.  I  say  to 
the  American  people  "Watch  out  for 
your  freedom.  For  you  can  have  a  de- 
mocracy semantlcally,  but  you  can  lose 
your  freedom  with  a  military  establish- 
ment taking  over  the  direction  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  " 

Mr.  President,  we  have  the  record  of 
the  postwar  era.  As  I  have  said,  that  Is 
why  we  have  troops  stationed  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  outside  our  cotmtry, 
In  numbers  not  matched  by  all  the  other 
cotmtries  of  the  world  combined. 

These  policies  are  carried  out  in  large 
part  through  the  foreign  aid  program, 
and  that  is  why  I  believe  they  netxi  the 
extensive  scrutiny  of  our  committee  be- 
fore amy  decision  is  reached, 

I  refer  the  President  to  the  great 
Woodrow  Wilson,  whom  he  honored  last 
week  in  his  Princeton  addre.ss.  His 
audience  heard  the  President  pay  tribute 
to  Wilson  as  an  outstanding  scholar  who 
"knew  that  learning  is  essentia]  to  the 
leadership  that  our  world  so  desperately 
yearns  for  and  needs  today  " 

But  what  a  pity  there  was  no  reference 
In  that  speech  to  the  conclusions  that 
Wilson  applied  out  of  his  scholarship  to 
the  workings  of  governm.ent;  what  a  pity 
there  was  no  reference  on  May  11  at 
Princeton  to  Wilson's  address  to  Con- 
gress on  April  2,  1917,  wherein  he  said 
that  It  was  neither  right  nor  constitu- 
tionally permlssable  that  he  assume  the 
responsibility  of  making  the  choice  be- 
tween peace  and  war,  that  being  the  duty 
ol  Congress. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Congre&s  to  re- 
view programs  that  can  lead  to  war,  and 
that  is  a  duty  I  shall  insist  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  fulfill  as  long  as  I 
am  a  member  of  that  committee.     But 


because  the  great  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  been  as- 
suming that  responsibility  of  leadership, 
he  is  held  up  to  castigatlon  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  to  criti- 
cism by  the  warhawks  of  thiis  country, 
who  cannot  answer  the  charges  of  the 
immorality  and  illegality  of  the  war,  but 
can  resort  to  personal  attack,  in  the  hope 
that  that  may  cause  some  to  dismiss  the 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright]  has  per- 
formed a  service  to  the  American  people 
that  needed  to  be  performed,  by  his 
leaderslilp  of  the  committee  In  con- 
ducting these  public  hearings.  Oh,  I 
know  we  have  some  on  the  committee 
that  do  not  want  any  more  of  them.  We 
even  have  some  on  the  committee  who 
believe  they  certainly  should  not  be 
televised. 

Why?  Because  they  know  that  as  the 
public  gets  a  chance  to  see  and  hear, 
through  the  hearings  that  Senator  Pttl- 
BRiGHT  has  been  conducting.  It  is  pro- 
ducing a  negative  reaction  to  the  Presi- 
dent's policies. 

If  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
ceases  to  carry  out  the  great  educational 
function  that  these  hearinigs  have  per- 
formed, ceases  to  exercise  its  responsi- 
bilities of  checking  the  administration  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy.  It  will  have 
clearly  failed  in  its  responsibility  to  the 
American  people.  This  administration. 
If  It  thinks  it  is  right  in  its  polcy,  should 
welcome  the  presentation  of  the  points 
of  view  that  are  being  set  out  in  the 
record  of  the  FHareign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

So  It  Is  a  duty  of  Congress  to  review 
programs  that  can  lead  to  a  war,  too,  and 
that  Is  why  I  Insist  it  be  a  continuing  duty 
exercised  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

We  cannot  stop  armies  from  marching. 
We  carmot  forestall  the  executive  branch 
from  ordering  the  Armed  Forces  Into 
foreign  lands,  as  for  example,  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  It  surely  must  have 
made  his  Princeton  audience  squirm  to 
hear  President  Johnson  say,  only  a  year 
after  he  poured  tens  of  thousands  of 
American  troops  into  the  Dominican 
Republic : 

Unlike  nations  In  the  past  with  vast  power 
at  their  dlspoBal,  the  United  States  of 
America  has  never  sought  to  crush  the 
autonomy  of  her  neighbors. 

We  crushed  It  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. We  first  walked  out  on  constitu- 
tionalism in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
The  Johnson  administration  recognized 
and  added  a  military  junta  in  the  Do- 
miriican  Republic  that  had  crushed  con- 
stitutionalism. Then  we  crushed  the 
Indiglous  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  jimta. 
The  people  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
have  never  had  anjrthlng  to  say  about 
their  government  since  they  elected  Juan 
Bosch.  Now  we  are  crushing  the 
autonomy  of  a  population  8,000  miles 
away  in  Vietnam.  But  at  the  bottom  of 
much  of  this  use  of  armed  force  lies  the 
foreign  aid  program  with  its  military 
assistance,  and  Congress  must  maintain 
close  surveillance  over  it. 

I  am  not  optimistic  that  even  if  he 
wanted  to  the  President  could  make  a 


political  settlement  In  Vietnam.  I  fe«i 
that  the  military  and  even  foreign  policy 
agencies  of  our  Goverrunent  are  so  com- 
mitted to  a  military  solution  In  Vietnam 
that,  in  the  President's  word  the  other 
night  at  the  political  banquet,  they  will 
persevere  in  Vietnam  without  a  local 
government,  if  necessary,  or  by  Imposing 
one  on  the  people  if  possible.  They  will 
persevere  until  the  north  and  south  are 
devastated;  they  wiU  persevere  imtll  we 
are  involved  irretrievably  in  a  war  with 
China. 

I  deeply  regret  that  President  Johnson 
is  not  interested  in  persevering  with  the 
United  Nations.  I  regret  that  he  is  not 
Interested  In  persevering  with  his  peace 
offensive,  that  he  is  not  seeking  to  per- 
severe In  obtaining  a  cease-fire  and  In  ob- 
taining the  help  of  the  U.N.  in  policing  It; 
that  he  goes  to  Honolulu  Instead  of  the 
session  of  the  United  Nations  to  make  a 
plea  to  them  calling  for  a  cease-fire  order 
In  Vietnam,  with  a  pledge  that  we  will 
cooperate  in  carrying  It  out  if  the  mem- 
bers that  are  pledged  by  their  signatures 
to  the  charter  will  likewise  give  assurance 
that  they  will  join  In  enforcing  such  a 
cease-fire.  I  regret  these  things  because 
we  have  reached  the  stage  in  Vietnam 
where  American  disengagement  on  al- 
most any  terms  would  be  preferable  to 
further  sacrifice  of  American  life  for 
nothing. 

Finally,  on  Saturday  I  took  part  In  a 
foreign  policy  forum  sponsored  by 
Muhlenberg  College  In  Allentown,  Pa. 
Five  local  colleges  joined  In  that  fonun, 
in  which  Senator  Stennis  and  I  were 
the  speakers  and  the  discussion  was 
moderated  by  Max  Prankel  of  the  New 
York  Times.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  statement 
my  prepared  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record  followed  by  an  article  by  Jean 
Lacouture  from  the  May  12  New  York 
Review  of  Books  entitled:  "Vietnam: 
The  Turning  Point,"  and  various  com- 
munications I  have  received  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  2.  3,  and  4.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  a,- 
having  Inserted  In  the  Record  the  state- 
ment that  I  made  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  on 
Saturday,  because.  Interestingly  enough. 
It  will  contain  an  answer  to  the  point  of 
view  expressed  by  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LattscheI  In  re- 
gard to  our  relationship  with  Prance, 
and  also  setting  forth  my  views  In  re- 
gard to  the  NATO  crisis. 

I  wonder  how  many  Americans,  if 
they  were  Frenchmen,  would  be  voting 
to  leave  thousands  and  thousands  of 
American  troops  on  French  soil,  in  view 
of  the  military  record  we  are  making 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Why  are  we  so  surprised  that  there  is 
a  growing  concern  and  fear  of  American 
military  power  in  France?  We  inter- 
pret SEATO,  of  which  Prance  Is  a  mem- 
ber, entirely  to  suit  ourselves  and  without 
regard  to  the  views  or  Interests  of  the 
other  parties.  How  can  Prance  or  other 
NATO  members  know  whether  we  will 
use  and  Interpret  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  the  same  way? 
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The  trouble  with  us  is  we  do  not  like 
to  look  at  ourselves.  The  trouble  with 
us  Is  that  we  think  our  Narcissus  image 
that  we  have  painted  for  oiu"selves  is  ac- 
cepted by  millions  of  people  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  The  trouble  with  Americams 
these  days  is  that  we  do  not  recognize 
the  fact  that  we  are  bitterly  hated  by 
millions  of  people  in  many  places  of  the 
world,  for  they  see  all  the  difference  be- 
tween our  verbal  statements  and  our 
actions,  and  condemn  us  for  a  growing 
hypocrisy,  of  which  we  are  guilty. 

Mr.  President,  would  that  my  con- 
science and  my  convictions  did  not  dic- 
tate that  I  must  warn  the  American 
people:  "It  Is  not  too  late  for  you  to  ex- 
ercise the  check  that  the  Constitution 
gives  you  to  stop  this  trend  away  from 
democracy  in  America  and  bring  your 
Government  back  within  the  framework 
of  constitutional  E)ower." 

NEED  rOR  CIA  COMMimnE 

All  one  need  do  to  learn  about  the  dan- 
ger Is  to  read  the  record  made  earlier 
this  afternoon  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  regard  to  the  CIA.  It  Is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  It  would  be  seriously  proposed 
in  the  Senate  that  a  small  group  of  sen- 
ior citizens  should  have  a  monopolistic 
right  to  have  access  to  information  deal- 
ing with  the  operation  of  a  police  state 
Institution  that  has  been  allowed  to  grow 
up  in  the  body  politic  of  this  Republic, 
for  the  CIA  Is  a  police  institution  that 
has  no  place  in  democracy  except  under 
careful  surveillance  of  our  check-and- 
balance  system. 

As  I  listened  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  seek  to 
justify  the  type  relationship  that  exists 
between  the  CIA  and  the  select  few  In 
this  body  who  can  have  access  to  some 
information  of  the  CIA,  I  knew  that  my 
case  was  proved. 

By  what  right — and  I  speak  respect- 
fully of  him — does  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  think  the  American  people 
are  protected  because  he  has  his  meet- 
ings In  various  forums — and  I  think  the 
record  will  show  in  his  home  and  oth- 
ers—with McCone  or  Allen  Dulles  or 
Rabom?  What  kind  of  check  is  that  on 
the  CIA? 

Of  course,  I  have  voted  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  for  a  spy  system;  but  I 
have  not  voted  for  a  spy  system  free  from 
the  check  of  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  American  people  and  of  Congress. 
In  my  judgment,  the  security  of  no  coun- 
try Is  such  that  It  Is  necessary  to  engage 
in  that  kind  of  police-state  system. 

So  I  join  with  the  Sermtor  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  PuLBRiGHT],  the  Senator 
from  Termessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and 
other  Senators  when  I  say  that  the  CIA 
should  be  checked,  and  that  the  Com- 
inlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  should  have 
the  representation  of  a  watchdog  com- 
mittee to  check  It. 

J^^  nie  also  say  that  I  do  not  accept 
the  major  premise  that  the  elected  offi- 
cials of  the  American  people  should  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  briefed  In  ex- 
ecutive sessions  of  their  conunlttees  In 
regard  to  what  their  checking  ccMnmlttee 
"*s  found. 


cxu- 


To  get  the  ugly  reality  out  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate — for  I  think  It  Is  here,  and 
I  think  some  of  the  facts  this  afternoon 
skirted  on  the  edges  of  it — those  who  are 
on  the  "in"  with  the  CIA  do  not  want  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  or 
representatives  of  that  ''committee  to 
have  any  checking  voice  in  connection 
with  the  affairs  of  the  CIA.  My  conclu- 
sion is  that  they  run  a  pretty  good  chance 
that  members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  would  not  agree  with 
many  of  the  things  that  the  CIA  is  doing 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 

I  yield  to  no  one  In  my  high  regard 
for  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell], but  I  completely  disagree  with  his 
position  on  the  CIA.  For  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  when  he  says  that  the  CIA 
really  did  not  determine  foreign  policy 
in  connection  with  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  is 
grossly  mistaken.  The  fact  that  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  later  assumed  full 
responsibility  for  that  fiasco  does  not 
change  the  fact  that  the  CIA  misled  him. 
CIA  both  formulated  and  executed  a  for- 
eign policy  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  it 
continues  doing  so  today.  I  conducted 
the  executive  session  hearings  in  regard 
to  the  Investigation  of  the  CIA,  and  I  say 
to  the  Senate  this  afternoon  that  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  it  never  would  have 
occurred  except  for  the  CIA.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  never  would  have  been 
misled  except  for  the  CIA.  In  fact,  I 
hold  the  CIA  more  responsible  than  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  although  they  also 
misled  the  President. 

The  sad  thing  is  that  President  Ken- 
nedy came  to  recognize  It  and  told  a 
considerable  nimiber  of  us  so,  but  he 
made  a  great  mistake  when  they  sold 
him  a  bill  of  goods  that  he  should  not 
consult  Congress. 

Imagine  what  would  have  happened  if 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  had  come  back 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
apprised  It  of  the  recommendations 
being  made  for  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  Why, 
Mr.  President,  of  one  thing  you  can  be 
certain,  and  that  is  that  the  overw-helm- 
Ing  majority  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  would  have  advised  against 
it,  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  did 
when  he  was  apprised  of  it  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  under  a  strict  doctrine  of 
privilege. 

Of  course,  it  is  to  the  great  historic 
credit  of  President  Kennedy  that  he 
assumed  the  responsibility.  But  I  have 
been  heard  to  say  before,  and  say  now, 
irrespective  of  his  statement  about  re- 
sponsibility, that  the  wrongdoers  were 
the  CIA  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
The  Bay  of  Pigs  is  one  example  to 
which  I  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  as  supporting  part 
of  my  fear  of  the  growing  power  of  the 
American  military,  including  the  CIA,  in 
the  formulation  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

Of  coiu-se,  CIA  Is  a  foreign  policy 
agency.  Whether  it  is  supervised  by  the 
President  and  the  State  Department  is 
not  the  issue  here.  The  issue  for  us  is 
whether  the  congressional  check  upon 
CIA  should  extend  only  to  the  Armed 
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Services  and  Appropriations  Committee 
but  not  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Coir 
mittee,  when  its  activities  in  fact  have  i 
much  to  do  with  foreign  affairs  as  wlUi 
military  affairs. 

I  know  that  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
prior  to  his  death,  expressed  the  view 
that  he  was  also  concerned  about 
whether  he  was  being  sucked  into — and 
that  was  his  language — sucked  Into  an- 
other Bay  of  Pigs  in  Vietnam.  That  is 
why  he  sent  his  Ambassador  to  India. 
Mr.  Galbraith,  to  Vietnam  to  make  a 
study  and  to  report  to  him. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  advice 
that  the  Ambassador  gave,  and  that  the 
Ambasador  in  his  findings  supported  the 
position  that  I  was  taking  at  that  time, 
the  same  position  President  Kennedy  was 
taking  before  his  death.  I  had  expressed 
to  him,  before  his  death,  my  great  con- 
cern for  the  course  of  action  he  was  fol- 
lowing in  Vietnam  because,  as  I  said  to 
the  President,  "What  concerns  me  is  the 
military  advisers  being  only  a  step  away 
from  groimd  troops."  Although  the 
President  said  It  was  not  his  intention, 
nevertheless,  it  was  perfectly  obvious 
that  that  is  what  would  happen  imless 
the  President  stopped  the  course  of  ac- 
tion he  was  following. 

No  one  knows  what  he  would  have 
done  had  he  lived,  but  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  Galbraith  report  shook  him.  I  am 
also  satisfied  that,  had  the  President 
lived,  we  would  not  be  escalating  the 
war  in  Vietnam  today.  That  war  would 
have  been  either  settled  on  honorable 
terms,  or  we  would  be  out. 

Thus,  as  I  close  my  speech,  this  will 
be  the  first  time  I  have  ever  said  this, 
t>ecause  it  is  the  first  time  that  I  have 
come  to  this  conclusion:  If  the  United 
Nations  continues  to  refuse  to  live  up 
to  its  treaty  obligations  of  enforcing  the 
peace  in  South  Vietnam,  as  it  did  In  the 
Congo,  as  It  is  doing  in  the  Gaza  Strip, 
as  It  Is  doing  in  Cyprus,  and  as  it  did  in 
the  war  between  India  and  Pakistan,  if 
my  President  continues  to  refuse  to  call 
upon  an  extraordinary  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
to  call  for  a  cease-fire  order,  and  pledge 
that  they  will  support  a  ceiise-fire 
order — and  we  will  cooperate  with  it — 
then  let  me  say  that  my  Government 
cannot  possibly  justify  the  continuing 
slaughter  of  young  Americans  in  Viet- 
nam In  support  of  a  corrupt  military 
junta  in  Vietnam,  a  Jimta  which  today 
is  beginning  a  civil  war  within  a  civil  war 
and  which  the  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  have  stopped.  If  the  President 
refuses  to  follow  these  other  procedures, 
then  I  believe  the  time  will  have  come 
for  us  to  say  that  unless  these  procedures 
are  followed,  we  should  get  out  and  let 
South  Vietnam  determine  its  own  poli- 
cies. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  frc«n  Oregon  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
that  I  find  myself  in  complete  accord 
with  the  analysis  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  made  about 
the  situation  In  Vietnam.  What  is  hap- 
pening there  today  is  what  he  and  I  have 
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been  saying  for  over  2  yeai-s  now,  that 
we  have  no  business  in  Vietnam,  that 
nothing  whatever  justifies  our  being 
there  militarily-,  that  the  American  peo- 
ple have  been  constantly  misled  and  mis- 
informed, and  that  they  are  being  led 
down  an  ever-deepening  pit  to  disaster. 
No  one  has  said  these  things  more  ef- 
fectively, more  frequently,  and  more 
courageously  than  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Ameri- 
can people,  when  they  get  the  facts 
which  have  been  so  long  concealed  from 
them,  will  rise  In  their  wrath  and 
mobilize  public  opinion  to  do  something 
about  it.  and  stop  this  utterly  unjustified, 
illegal,  and  immoral  war 

It  is  utterly  Inexcusable  that  we  should 
be  drafting  American  boys  and  sending 
them  to  be  slaughtered  m  Vietnam,  and 
to  kill  people  again.st  whom  they  have 
no  grievance  whatsoever,  against  whom 
we  have  no  grievance  as  a  nation,  whose 
actions  do  not  in  any  way  jeopai-dlze  the 
security  of  the  United  States 

We.  the  United  States  while  charging 
aggression  to  others,  are  actually  the 
aggressor.  We  are  the  nation  that  went 
halfway  around  the  world  to  barge  into 
a  civil  war  between  Vietnamese.  We 
were  the  outsider  We  were  the  intruder. 
We  are  the  aggres.sor  And  we  violated 
solemn  treaty  commitments  in  the  proc- 
ess. 

Mr  MORSE  I  completely  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  Let  me  make 
this  claslng  comment  about  him  It  has 
been  more  than  2  years  that  the  -Senator 
and  I  stood  together  in  the  Senate  on  this 
question,  most  of  the  time  almost  alone. 
This  year  we  have  been  getting  some 
support — not  many  votes  yet.  but  It  Is 
encouraging — at  least  receiviatj  public 
recognition  from  men  who  are  expressing 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  .soundness  of  pre- 
vious votes  m  the  Senate  It  may  be  that 
we  will  start  getting  some  votes.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  will  have  a  better  oppor- 
ttmity  to  get  more  votes  for  our  position 
when  the  votes  out  in  the  hustings  start 
to  be  counted  next  November.  But,  let 
me  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  that  if  we  wish  to  use  a 
figure  of  speech,  what  we  really  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  .'iupport  tiie  stability  of  a 
bowl  of  jelly  in  Vietnam. 

I  want  to  say  to  Mr.  McNamara  that 
he  cannot  make  a  bowl  of  jelly  very  ac- 
ceptable by  the  type  of  aid  we  are  giving 
Vietnam  because  of  the  civil  war  within 
a  civil  war.  Vietnam,  because  of  the 
nature  of  Its  jimta  leaders.  I  think  can 
best  be  described  as  a  bowl  of  jelly:  and 
I  do  not  intend  to  remain  silent  while 
my  Government  mistakenly,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  pointed  out.  con- 
tinues to  send  men  in  the  flower  of  their 
manhood,  with  all  of  life  before  them, 
from  this  country  into  South  Vietnam, 
to  be  killed  in  a  war  in  a  country  where 
we  had  no  right  to  go  in  the  first  place 
and  m  which  we  camiot  justify,  on  moral 
or  legal  grounds,  continuing  to  stay.  The 
.American  people  must  show  that  they 
want  the  President  to  stop,  with  their 
ballots,  by  defeating  those  who  con- 
tinue to  vote  to  send  American  boys  Into 
Vietnam  to  support  a  bowl  of  Jelly. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  his  leadership,  for  he  has 
been,  as  I  have  said  previously,  on  the 


floor  of  the  Senate  and  elsewhere,  one 
of  my  teachers  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy. 

I  am  willing  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  him  as  history  judges  the  his- 
toric debate  of  the  last  few  years  in  re- 
gard to  this  subject. 

EXHIBTT     1 

[Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Dally  News. 

May  16,  1966] 
Civil  Stutc  OEzanovs  Ama  Da  Nano  Szizurx  : 

Kt's    Fokcxs    Alertsd   for   Attack   Fsom 

Htrc 

DA  NANO,  May  16  (UPI)— Forces  loyal  to 
Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  which  seized  control 
of  Da  Nang  yesterday  with  machine  guns, 
tanlu  and  fighter  planes  were  alerted  today 
for  possible  attack  by  antlgovemment  troops 
from  Hue. 

There  was  no  Immediate  Indication  that 
troops  of  the  First  Vietnamese  Division,  com- 
manded by  Oen.  Phan  Xuan  Nhuan,  had 
started  an  advance  from  Hue  toward  Da 
Nang.  60  miles  to  the  southwest. 

At  latest  reports,  a  regiment  of  Gen. 
Nhuan's  men  was  digging  defensive  positions 
on  the  outskirts  of  Hue. 

An  appeal  Issued  In  the  names  of  Gen. 
Nhuan  and  MaJ.  Oen.  Hoang  Xuan  Lam.  ctKn- 
mander  of  the  Second  Division,  called  on 
soldiers  and  civilians  to  "rise  up  and  flght." 

Buddhist  leaders  In  Saigon,  meanwhUe. 
summoned  antlgovernment  elements  to  a 
mass  meeting  tonight  which  could  lead  to  a 
showdown  with  Premier  Ky's  government. 

The  Buddhists  had  declared  earlier  that 
Gen.  Ky's  attack  in  Da  Nang  had  brought  the 
nation  to  the  brink  of  "unavoidable"  civil 
war. 

Militant  Buddhist  youth  leader  Thich 
Thlen  Mlnh  called  the  mass  rally  to  tell  the 
people  of  the  government's  "betrayal." 
Buddhist  youths  urged  monks  to  let  them 
stage  a  torch-light  parade  thru  the  streets. 

Combat  police  and  a  crack  paratrooper 
battaUon  were  standing  by  In  case  of  trouble. 

The  mass  rally  couJd  become  the  first 
ofllclal  "call  to  arms"  since  Oen.  Ky's  troops 
seized  control  of  Da  Nang. 

Chief  of  State  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  told  the 
nation  by  radio  last  night  that  the  govern- 
ment was  forced  to  act  in  Da  Nang  because 
of  communist  subversion,  continuing  unrest 
and  Illegal  movements  In  the  northern  prov- 
inces. 

He  called  on  the  people  to  realize  the  dan- 
ger and  share  with  the  government  the  task 
of  restoring  national  solidarity. 

U.S.  officials  refused  to  discuss  any  possible 
American  Involvement.  There  were  Indica- 
tions, however.the  Americans  were  told  of 
Gen.  Ky's  plana  In  advance. 


Exhibit  2 
Remarks  or  Senator  Watni  Morse,  MtTHLfX- 
BERO  CoiXBOE,  Allentown,  Pa..  Mat  14,  1966 

The  program  of  your  Foreign  Policy  Forum 
la  an  Indication  of  the  response  which  I  think 
Is  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
to  the  Vietnam  and  China  hearings  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

It  Is  sometimes  said  In  disparagement  of 
the  teiaching  profession  that  "those  who  can, 
do.  and  those  who  can't,  teach."  Although 
the  Senate  is  supposed  to  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibility In  the  field  of  foreign  relations 
through  Its  advice  and  consent  to  treaties, 
the  great  bulk  of  foreign  policy  matters  are 
handled  without  benefit  of  treaty,  and  we 
have  seen  many  evidences  in  recent  weeks 
that  Senatorial  advice,  without  consent,  Is 
viewed  by  the  Administration  with  scorn  and 
outright  resentment.  So  we  In  the  Senate, 
and  we  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Ootnmlttee, 
do  not  nuike  foreign  policy;  we  do  not  di- 
rectly determine  the  course  of  our  relations 
with  other  countries;  and  we  have  little  to 
do  with  the  maldng  of  what  the  Secretary  of 


State  calls  "a  foreign  policy  attitude,"  in  a 
new  phrase  he  has  recently  offered  to  our 
Committee. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  unless  the 
role  of  the  Senate  In  foreign  policy  la  to  be 
lost  altogether,  we  must  carry  It  out  In  an- 
other way  from  that  contemplated  by  the 
Constitutional  fathers.  If  we  no  longer  "do," 
In  foreign  policy,  we  must  perform  the  func- 
tion of  a  good  teacher,  and  that  is  to  ask 
questions,  to  demand  satisfactory  answers, 
to  point  out  past  mistakes,  to  review  criti- 
cally, and  to  Introduce  new  alternatives  and 
options. 

Such  labors  will  never  endear  \is  to  any 
President,  to  any  State  Department  or  Na- 
tional Security  Council.  They  wUl  not  en- 
dear us  to  the  public,  either,  imtll  It  comes 
to  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  ways 
In  which  foreign  policy  formulation  has 
changed  and  the  necessity  for  the  Senate  to 
find  a  new  means  of  performing  its  role  In  It. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  news  media  here,  I  must  say 
that  the  extreme  orientation  of  the  news 
media  to  the  presidency — to  any  presidency- 
has  given  the  United  States  a  cult  of  presi- 
dential personality  in  the  last  20  years  that 
Is  scarcely  exceeded  In  any  commurUst  coun- 
try. No  doubt  this  orientation  is  explained 
on  the  ground  that  the  president  and  his 
executive  agencies  make  the  decisions  and 
are  the  "doers"  of  so  much  federal  activity, 
almost  exclusively  so  in  the  area  of  foreign 
relations.  But  I  am  ever  hopeful  that  led 
by  the  New  York  Times  and  the  broadcast 
media,  the  public  may  soon  come  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  why  our  constitutional 
system  needs  a  new  kind  of  activity  on  the 
p>art  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
from  what  we  have  had  In  years  past. 

Yet  the  response  to  our  public  hearings 
this  year  convinces  me  that  the  public  does 
understand  that  American  foreign  policy  Is 
In  serious  trouble. 

PROBI.EMS  IN  EUROPE 

In  Asia,  we  are  fighting  virtually  alone 
in  a  war  that  our  State  Department  says 
must  be  fought  If  confidence  In  us  among 
our  42  treaty  partners  Is  to  be  maintained, 
while  in  Europe  our  strongest  alliance  is  be- 
ing dissolved  on  the  ground — or  at  least  one 
of  the  grounds — that  the  American  Involve- 
ment In  Asia  robs  NATO  of  American  Inter- 
est and  protection  and  the  others  must  now 
go  their  own  way. 

It  Is  commonplace  for  commentators  to 
say  today  that  the  post-war  era  of  Cold  War 
blocs  has  ended,  and  the  changing  condi- 
tions of  the  world  are  causing  the  military 
alliance  system  of  the  1940's  and  1960*8  to 
break  down  into  irrelevancy. 

Yet  there  Is  every  Indication  that  our  for- 
eign policy,  like  so  many  military  policies 
of  history.  Is  designed  to  cope  with  past 
problems  more  than  with  current  or  future 
ones.  This,  for  example,  has  largely  been 
the  response  of  the  American  government 
to  the  withdrawal  from  NATO  of  French 
forces  and  the  order  by  Prance  that  NATO 
forces  withdraw  from  France.  The  Amer- 
ican President  appeals  to  NATO  nations  to  re- 
member the  lesson  of  World  War  II.  and 
maintain  the  unified  military  force  that  was 
developed  first  to  fight  Germany,  and  sub- 
sequently to  forestall  any  Russian  military 
move  across  Europe. 

In  the  opinion  of  President  DeOauUe  of 
FVance.  the  necessity  for  the  military  force 
established  under  the  treaty  has  been  under- 
mined by  events.  The  text  provided  that  It 
was  a  20-year  treaty,  to  be  renewed  or  revised 
In  1969  upon  the  wishes  of  the  members.  It 
was  not  perpetual.  In  other  words.  We  knew 
In  1949  that  the  conditions  that  made  It  de- 
sirable could  change  or  disappear  In  20  years. 

Prance  has  concluded  that  they  have,  and 
that  the  essential  task  for  Europe  Is  no 
longer  one  of  amalgamating  American  mili- 
tary forces  Into  a  defense  against  the  Soviet 
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Union,  but  amalgamating  the  Soviet  bloc  Into 
a  peaceful  coexistence  and  cooperation  with 
western  Europe.  It  Is  the  French  view  that 
the  massive  American  presence  In  NATO 
makes  this  European  task  more  difficult. 

The  extent  to  which  this  GauUlst  view  may 
or  may  not  be  accurate,  £ind  the  extent  to 
which  It  poses  excruciating  problems  for  Ger- 
many have  not  been  met  by  the  United  States. 
Instead,  we  have  tried  to  pretend  that  It  Is 
only  DeGauUe  who  Is  out  of  step  and  who 
falls  to  recognize  the  lessons  of  the  past.  We 
have  assailed  the  breaking  up  of  the  iinlfled 
NATO  military  force.  But  we  have  done  it 
on  the  basis  of  Its  past  success,  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  whether  It  Is  wise  or  needed 
for  the  future  and.  Indeed,  whether  Its  ex- 
istence obstructs  more  desirable  events  than 
It  prevents. 

The  American  Department  of  Defense,  and 
the  American  State  Department  have  for  20 
years  grounded  their  defense  poUcles  upon 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  We 
have  coimted  on  NATO  coimtrles,  NATO  ter- 
ritory, and  NATO  forces  almost  as  part  of  our 
own.  We  have  become  accustomed  to  sta- 
tioning some  300-  to  400,000  troops  In  Europe 
as  part  of  the  NATO  defensive  force,  and  the 
vast  and  far-fiung  military  bases  across  west- 
ern Europe  are  counted  upon  almost  as  much 
as  those  on  American  soil. 

Now,  the  whole  fabric  is  threatened;  the 
most  basic  asstmiptlons  and  practices  of  the 
American  military  stance  are  on  the  verge 
of  dissolution.  There  Is  every  evidence  that 
It  is  this  threat  to  traditional  military  plan- 
ning that  Is  uppermost  In  the  American  ob- 
jections to  the  Gaulllst  policy. 

I  say  this  because  the  American  arguments 
against  DeOauUe  partake  of  military  ossifi- 
cation more  than  of  political  reaUties  In 
Eiu-ope.  In  1952,  Stalin  offered  Adenauer 
the  reunification  of  Germany  provided  the 
whole  country  would  be  neutral.  John  Pos- 
ter Dulles  became  Secretary  of  State  In  time 
to  prevail  upon  Adenauer  to  reject  the  offer 
with  the  seductive  counter-offer  that  If  West 
Germany  Joined  NATO,  It  could  soon  demand 
reunification  on  Its  own  terms.  Including  full 
German  alliance  with  the  West..  But  the 
military  strength  of  NATO,  including  that 
of  a  re-armed  West  Germany,  never  was  able 
to  reunify  Germany  short  of  war.  and  the 
hope  and  expectation  of  the  Germans  that 
It  could  has  long  since  gone  glimmering. 

This  central  poUUcal  objective  In  Europe 
has  not  been  achieved,  and  there  Is  a  grow- 
ing realization  In  Germany  and  throughout 
Europe  that  If  Germany  Is  ever  to  be  united, 
&nd  a  major  cause  of  East-West  friction  re- 
moved. It  wUl  have  to  come  about  through 
de-escalation  of  military  confrontations  and 
not  through  their  escalation.  This  is  one 
attraction  of  the  Gaulllst  theory  to  many 
Europeans.  It  Is  an  attraction  that  the 
American  Insistence  upon  continuation  of 
the  military  organization  of  NATO  has  no 
means  of  countering.  The  perpetuation  of 
the  NATO  force  may  well  mean  the 
final  settlement  of  World  War  U  on  the  basis 
of  a  dismembered  Germany.  If  that  Is  what 
we  and  western  Europe  want,  that  Is  what 
Ithlnk  we  will  get. 

The  opportunities  of  Improved  trade  and 
cultural  relations  with  eastern  Europe  are 
another  attraction  of  GauUlsm.  As  the 
monolith  of  Communism  breaks  up  In  east- 
ern Europe,  the  fear  of  military  aggression 
from  It  recedes  In  western  Europe.  The  issue 
that  the  United  States  does  not  face  la 
Whether  the  path  to  eased  tensions  and  bet- 
ter relations  U  through  "biUldlng  bridges" 
rather  than  building  armies. 

The  failure  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  In 
Ws  appeal  to  NATO  ministers  to  Join  us  In 
the  war  In  Vietnam  reflects  a  decided  Euro- 
pean attitude  that  to  become  Involved  In  the 
war  in  Asia  can  only  get  In  the  way  of  Im- 
proved relations  within  Europe.  To  Amerl- 
^ns,  preoccupation  with  Vietnam  forces  us 
to  dredge  up  old  battle  cries  about  "Mimlch" 


and  to  warn  Europe  that  If  the  so-called  yel- 
low peril  Is  not  stopped  In  Vietnam  It  will 
overrun  not  only  the  whole  of  Asia,  Africa, 
Latin  America  and  North  America,  but 
E^lrope,  too. 

This  "yellow  pertl"  argxunent  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  was  coolly  r«celved  In  ETurope 
by  our  NATO  friends.  Whether  or  not  they 
think  It  \iseful  for  the  Americans  to  flght 
communism  In  Asia,  they  seem  convinced 
that  It  is  not  their  war  and  that  they  have 
more  urgent  and  useful  endeavors  on  their 
own  continent. 

The  American  appeal  for  conUnulng  NATO 
without  Prance  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, and  waiting  for  De  Gaulle  to  pass  from 
the  scene,  UnpUes  that  nothing  has  changed 
since  1949.  At  least  It  Implies  that  we  are 
seeking  to  perpetrate  the  soluUon  of  1949 
without  Inquiring  whether  the  problem  Is  the 
same. 

As  one  who  participated  in  the  Senate  de- 
bate and  ratification  of  the  treaty,  I  am  in- 
creasingly of  the  opinion  that  this  Is  an 
Issue  that  our  European  partners  must  de- 
cide, and  not  an  issue  on  which  an  American 
decision  can  or  should  be  forced  on  them. 
If  Germany,  Britain,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  the  other  treaty  partners  want  to 
continue  the  treaty  organization  and  pick  up 
their  share  of  the  military  and  financial  load 
being  put  down  by  Prance,  then  I  think  the 
United  States  shotild  pick  up  Its  share,  too. 
But  this  can  happen  only  If  Europeans  are 
themselves  convinced  that  the  military  or- 
ganization serves  a  more  useful  purf>o«e  than 
It  frustrates.  So  far,  I  have  not  heard  any 
convincing  argument  that  it  does.  We  have 
only  depicted  De  Gaulle  as  going  back  to  the 
pre- World  War  I  system  of  alliances  without 
unified  forces,  while  we  urge  the  system  of 
only  30  years  ago  when  a  multi-national  mlU- 
taxy  force  helped  to  conquer  Germany. 

Both  sides  accuse  the  other  of  being  tied 
to  the  past,  and  both  claim  to  be  applying 
the  lessons  of  history.  But  are  any  of  these 
analogies  valid,  or  do  they  serve  only  to  re- 
Ueve  both  of  the  burden  of  making  a  case? 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  has  written  a  new  chapter  in  post- 
war history  by  opening  to  public  discussion 
the  previously  closed  subject  of  our  China 
policy,  and  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Without 
necessarily  dropping  that  subject,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Committee  can  also  open  the 
subject  of  the  future  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  I  hope  we  wlU  hold 
open,  public  hearings  on  the  future  of  NATO; 
if  we  do  not.  we  are  likely  to  continue  to 
hear  an  American  case  based  primarily  upon 
the  convenience  of  the  Defense  Department, 
and  not  one  that  considers  the  political  ob- 
jectives of  the  West  and  how  they  can  be 
pursued  most  effectively. 

U.S.    POLICT    IN    ASIA 

On  March  8,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee opened  its  China  hearings  In  an  effort 
to  re-examine  a  major  policy  of  17  years' 
standing  which  Is  leading  us  even  closer  to 
World  War  HI.  As  with  the  Vietnam  hear- 
ings to  which  they  were  related,  our  proceed- 
ings were  viewed  with  Ill-concealed  distaste 
among  policy-makers  who  have  hewn  de- 
votedly for  17  years  to  the  China  policy  laid 
down  In  1949  when  the  Secretary  of  State 
said  we  would  wait  for  the  dust  to  settle  In 
China  before  deciding  what  to  do  about  Its 
new  Communist  regime. 

A  recent  television  broadcast  on  China  by 
the  American  Broadcasting  Company  de- 
scribed accurately  the  attitudes  of  China's 
leaders  toward  the  U.S.  by  showing  that  they 
had  not  changed  since  1949.  But  If  Mao  Tse- 
tung  still  thinks  of  America  and  China 
exactly  as  he  did  17  years  ago.  the  same  must 
be  said  of  Dean  Rusk,  who  became  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Far  East  In  1950 
and  whose  views  of  U.S.-Chlnese  relations  re- 
main In  the  same  antiquated  and  dangerous 
rut  along  with  Mao's. 


The  same  program  translated  the  slogan 
uttered  by  small  school  children  to  the  ef- 
fect that  "If  the  American  soldiers  come  to 
China,  they  will  be  burled  in  ovir  soil."  The 
commentary  went  on  to  describe  this  as  evi- 
dence of  China's  "belligerence"  toward  the 
United  States. 

Tlte  recitation  of  recent  Chlneoe  history 
before  our  Committee,  and  the  extent  to 
which  It  has  rebutted  official  doctrine  that 
China  Is  another  Nazi  Germany  that  must 
be  surrounded  with  military  power  has  pro- 
voked some  familiar  old  charges  of  "appease- 
ment" and  "apologist*  for  Chinese  com- 
munism." 

But  what  has  been  surprising  Is  the  extent 
to  which  this  review  has  been  accepted  calm- 
ly by  the  American  public.  What  our  hear- 
ings did  was  to  reflect  not  a  fear  and  appre- 
hension of  China  among  the  public,  but  the 
extent  to  which  official  policy  cUngs  to  old 
myths  and  fears  that  no  longer  reflect  public 
opinion. 

The  dust  has  settled  in  China.  Her  Com- 
munist regime  Is  here  to  stay.  While  India 
has  staggered  In  her  effort  to  mobilize  and 
organize  her  economy  and  depends  upon 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
gratuitous  food  from  the  U.S.,  China  has 
managed  to  feed  a  much  larger  population 
by  paying  hard  dollars  for  what  she  needs 
from  the  West.  Most  significant  of  all  to  the 
American  public,  In  my  opinion,  has  been 
China's  development  of  a  nuclear  weapon. 

However  primitive  It  may  be,  and  however 
ImpoeslWe  for  her  to  deliver  upon  U.S.  cltlee 
from  the  air,  nonetheless  Americans  no  less 
than  the  Soviet  Union  or  China  respect  force 
and  power.  A  country  that  commands  nu- 
clear power  commands  far  more  respect 
among  the  American  public  than  one  that 
does  not,  no  matter  what  Ideology  guides 
It. 

So  since  our  hearings  began,  It  baa  be- 
come resi>ectable  In  Congress,  among  acad- 
emicians, the  press,  and  the  public  to  point 
out  that  isolation  is  a  bad  thing  for  China 
because  she  Is  a  nuclear  power.  So  is  the 
Isolation  of  any  nuclear  p>ower  a  bad  thing 
for  the  United  States,  and  It  is  on  this  basis 
that  many  of  us  believe  American  interests 
and  security  would  be  better  served  with 
Peking  In  the  U.  N.  than  outside  It. 

Diplomatic  recognition  Is  perhaps  less  ur- 
gent; but  It  Is  nonetheless  unfortunate  that 
those  who  seek  to  transfer  our  containment 
policy  from  Russia  to  China  continue  to 
overlook  the  diplomatic  relations  we  bad 
with  Russia  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
enabled  us  to  Judge  Russian  purposes  and 
reactions  flrsthand. 

The  body  of  "Kremllnologlsts"  and  such 
State  Department  Soviet  experts  as  George 
Kennan,  Charles  Bohlen,  and  Llewellyn 
Thompson  did  not  develop  their  body  of 
knowledge  and  Judgment  about  Russia  pure- 
ly from  U-2  plane  pictures,  from  questioning 
of  refugees,  from  statutlce  published  by  the 
Communist  government,  and  similar  IntelU- 
gence  sources.  They  were  In  Russia;  they 
knew  and  talked  to  Russian  leaders  at  high 
and  low  levels;  they  lived  in  the  country  and 
saw  the  people  and  how  they  lived. 

Sixty-eight  years  ago  we  had  toward  China 
what  we  called  the  policy  of  the  Open  Door. 
It  sought  to  maintain  for  American  com- 
mercial Interests  equal  access  to  the  Chinese 
empire  with  European  Imperial  powers.  It 
opposed  exclusive  rights  extended  to  any  one 
European  power  and  demanded  that  the 
United  States  receive  from  China  whatever 
extra-territorial  or  trade  concessions  any 
other  nation  received.  The  "Open  Door"  was 
looked  upon  by  some  as  the  best  China  could 
hope  for,  and  It  kept  her  from  being  colo- 
nized by  one  outside  power.  Yet  It  also 
meant  that  every  western  power  could  walk 
all  over  China  together  and  not  Just  one  at  a 
time. 

Since  1949.  we  have  sought  the  opposite. 
We  have  had  a  Closed  Door  policy  toward 
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China.  Under  it  we  perpetuate  the  greatest 
myth  of  .Vn.er'.car,  foreign  policy  which  holds 
that  Chiang  Kai-shek  on  Taiwan  Is  the  gov- 
ernment of  China  Under  our  closed  door 
policy  we  permit  no  trade,  and  we  limit  hu- 
man travel  to  a  tiny  handful  of  public  health 
.speclaUsts,  selected  Journalists,  and  acadenU- 
ciana.  which  China  d(>es  not  admit. 

Under  the  Closed  Door  policy,  we  have 
.sought  to  close  her  off  to  other  countries  as 
well.  British  recoyrnltlon  of  Peking  Is  be- 
littled. French  recognition  was  opposed  by 
the  United  States.  Japanese  and  German  rec- 
c>i?nition  IS  forestalled  by  immensely  strong 
'.'  .-S  rejiresent-atlons,  and  we  do  all  we  can  to 
liniit  trade  from  western  nations,  moet  par- 
ticularly Japan  and  West  Germany. 

Despite  our  diplomatic  efforts,  despite  her 
recent  failures  in  poor  countries,  and  despite 
the  constant  exhortations  by  the  Secretaries 
of  State  and  Defense  that  China  Is  a  vora- 
cious monster,  out  to  devour  Asia  today  and 
tomorrow  the  world,  most  industrial  nations 
are  moving  toward  more  normal  relations 
with  her.  Japanese  trade  with  China  Is 
.small  'out  growing,  and  recently  moved  ahead 
of  the  volume  of  her  trade  w-ith  the  Soviet 
Union,  The  consortium  of  European  Arms 
headed  by  Germans  to  construct  steel  mills 
has  apparently  gone  ahead  despite  protests 
by  the  State  Department. 

In  fact,  as  China's  commercial  and  tech- 
nical relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  have 
atrophied,  her  commercial  and  technical  re- 
lations with  the  'West  have  grown.  Britain. 
Prance,  West  Germany,  Japan.  Canada — most 
of  our  key  allies — have  sent  trade  missions 
to  China.  They  have  found  that  trade  with 
mainland  China  is  possible,  practical,  and 
can  be  quite  profltabie.  In  fact,  NATO- 
associated  nations  accounted  for  8323  mll- 
Uoa  worth  of  imports  from  Communist  China 
In  1064  alone. 

OPPORTCNITT    TO    OPIN    TH*   CLOSED    DOOR 

I  suggest  that  China  is  burgeoning  eco- 
nomically, and  technically,  far  bej'ond  the 
limits  of  our  capacity  to  contain  her  with 
military  force  alone.  'We  are  satisfied  to  say 
that  China  is  Isolated  because  of  her  own 
actions,  but  she  Is  Isolated  because  we  have 
for  17  years  done  our  best  to  keep  her  that 
wav  The  Chinese  are  quite  right  In  point- 
ing to  the  ring  of  American  bases  which  con- 
front her  on  three  sides  as  a  source  of  fear 
to  her  national  security.  And  the  testimony 
and  speeches  of  our  leading  cabinet  officials 
make  clear  that  our  dominant  attitude  to- 
ward China  Is  that  If  she  makes  one  false 
move,  we  will  pulverize  her  with  nuclear 
weapons. 

Offlclaldom  in  Washington  has  brain- 
washed Itself  to  the  extent  that  Chinese  air- 
bases  are  called  "sanctuaries."  Just  as  though 
they  had  no  right  to  fly  30  miles  across  their 
b'lrder  over  North  'Vietnam,  but  we  have 
every  right  to  fly  thousands  of  miles  from 
our  borders  to  bomb  North  Vietnam.  The 
containment  dogma  that  allowed  the  Soviet 
Union  a  rather  ample  ring  of  Soviet-domi- 
nated countries  around  her  borders  does  not 
permit  any  such  ring  of  Chinese-dominated 
countries  around  her  borders,  for  If  the  Chi- 
nese do  what  we  did  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, that  will  be  aggression 

Wf>  need  something  more  than  a  simple 
~h.\nge  of  p<iUry  In  W.ishlngton.  We  need  a 
change  of  offlcla!  mind  and  attitude.  We 
need  to  have  a  new  Open  Door  policy  toward 
China.  It  must  take  Into  account  her  status 
IS  ."i  near-great  power;  her  Interest  In  protect- 
,ng  her  borders  Just  as  Russia  and  the  United 
states  have  done  by  asstirlng  countries  near- 
ly that  are  not  hostile  If  not  downright 
friendly  or  com.munlst;  her  legitimate  claim 
-n  the  seat  assigned  to  China  In  the  United 
N.itlons  Charter 

We  need  to  begin  seeking  trade  at  least  In 
non-strategic  goods. 

We  need  to  start  talking  to  her  and  to 
other  affei'ted  Asian  countries  about  a  settle- 
ment  of  the   status   of   Taiwan,  for  Wb  use 


Peking's  ferocity  about  Taiwan  as  tbe  excuse 
for  our  bad  relations;  but  we  have  been  quite 
content  to  let  It  go  at  that,  and  to  keep  the 
lf«ue  of  Taiwan  around  for  Just  this  pur- 
p>06e. 

We  need  to  stop  being  satisfied  with  China's 
isolation.  We  need  to  mount  a  diplomatic 
offensive  that  'will  open  the  door  of  normalcy 
between  China  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  need  to  stop  talking  about  sanctuaries 
and  how  easy  it  would  be  to  bomb  her  nu- 
clear bases  and  start  talking  about  how  China 
can  be  brought  into  the  community  of  na- 
tions at  all  levels  and  in  all  fields. 

We  need  a  massive  effcMrt  on  the  diplomatic 
and  economic  fronts  to  open  the  door  to 
China  once  again,  for  ourselves  and  for  all 
nations,  not  for  exploitation  but  on  the  basis 
of  full  national  equality.  This  should  be  our 
offensive. 

China  Is  the  last  of  the  emerging  nations 
remaining  outside  tbe  community  of  nations. 
It  Is  not  good  for  her,  but  I  do  not  suggest 
these  changes  In  American  policy  for  her 
sake,  but  for  our  own. 

I  do  not  believe  exclusive  reliance  upon 
military  containment  Is  a  sovmd,  reasonable, 
or  productive  policy  for  this  country  any 
longer.  In  my  opinion,  it  stands  to  lead  us  to 
war  far  more  certainly  than  to  peaceful  co- 
existence. 

Within  the  foreseeable  future.  China  will 
be  a  genuine  nuclear  power;  by  the  end  of 
the  century,  she  will  make  up  half  of  the 
world's  population.  I  am  Interested  In  find- 
ing where  our  interests  lie  In  the  Pewjlflc  that 
can  be  defended  without  costing  more  than 
they  are  worth,  and  I  am  Interested  in  achiev- 
ing a  condition  that  will  enable  us  to  live 
In  peace  with  China.  I  do  not  believe  this 
condition  can  be  achieved  vrtthout  a  diplo- 
matic effort  commensurate  with  our  military 
effort.  To  that  end,  I  believe  we  should 
initiate  a  calculated,  sustained,  and  overt 
effort  to  rebuild  normal  relations  between 
our  two  countries. 

RELATIONS    WITH    UNDEVELOPED    WORLD 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  discuss  generally 
oiu-  policies  toward  Latin  America  and  the 
rest  of  the  poorer  nations  of  the  world. 
Much  of  what  I  shall  say  applies  also  to 
China  and  Southeast  Asia,  for  they,  too,  must 
be  counted  among  the  poorer  nations  of  the 
world. 

One  of  the  saddest  statements  I  heard  in 
our  hearings  this  year  'was  uttered  only 
Wednesday  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In 
discussing  the  9917  million  military  aid 
budget,  Senator  Pell  asked  him  whether  all 
the  references  the  Secretary  had  made  to 
what  are  called  "civic  action"  programs  by 
Indigenous  tirmlee  really  exemplified  an 
"eleemoeynary  intent." 

The  Secretary  replied  with  what  I  think 
has  become  the  epitome  of  American  policy 
toward  these  countries  on  whom  we  heap 
military  assistance : 

"Well,  I  Just  think  that  InsUblUty  Is  a 
danger  to  our  peace  and  security,  and  that 
Insrtabllity  may  come  from  communist  or 
noncommunist  causes.  It  Isn't  only  com- 
munism that  is  causing  revolution  In  the 
world  today.  I  have  the  figures  here;  there 
have  been  160  or  180  political  disorders  In 
the  last  several  years,  five  or  six  years.  And 
perhaps  no  more  than  half  of  thoee  have  been 
caused  by  communists,  but  all  of  them  are 
a  danger  to  us,  because  all  of  them  disrupt 
the  peace  of  the  world,  and  when  the  peace 
of  the  world  Is  disrupted,  nations  can  very 
easily  come  into  conflict  one  with  another, 
and  It  Is  extremely  dliUcult  for  the  great 
pwwers  to  separate  themselves  from  thoee 
conflicts." 

"Instability"  Is  what  we  fear  and  oppose  In 
the  tmdeveloped  wc»ld,  not  privation  nor 
injustice  nor  lack  of  opportunity,  but  In- 
stability. And  whether  communist  Inspired 
or  not,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  tells  us  that 
all  disorders  "are  a  danger  to  us,"  because 
they  might  Involve  the  great  jxywers.     So  as  a 


great  power,  we  have  promptly  Involved  our- 
selves In  them.  In  an  effort  to  preempt  the 
political  field  for  ourselves. 

In  many  wajrs,  the  most  tragic  of  these 
Interventions  has  been  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, about  which  Mr.  Prankel  probably 
knows  as  much  as  I  do!  In  keeping  with 
the  view  expressed  by  the  Defense  Secretary, 
the  Administration  found  that  a  disorder 
which  was  not  communist  inspired  at  the 
outset  was  not  controlled  by  the  American 
embassy,  either,  and  therefore  It  regarded  It 
as  a  danger  to  American  jjeace  and  security. 
So  acting  upon  endless  false  representations 
from  our  embassy  in  Santo  Domingo,  the 
President  ordered  a  virtual  occupation  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  by  American  military 
forces,  In  total  and  complete  violation  of  our 
treaties  with  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
other  nations  of  the  hemisphere. 

In  my  opinion,  that  intervention  did  more 
to  help  communism  In  Latin  America  than 
any  other  course  we  could  have  followed.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  from  the  scheduled  elec- 
tion June  1  whether  we  have  brotight  stabil- 
ity to  the  Dominican  Republic,  even  at  ^he 
cost  of  many  American  and  Dominican  lives. 
or  as  in  Vietnam,  whether  our  Intervention 
'Will  merely  widen  and  Intensify  the  conflict 
It  was  Intended  to  suppress. 

In  what  I  thought  was  a  mild,  restrained, 
and  helpful  address,  the  Chairman  of  our 
Committee.  Senator  Pctlbright.  sought  to  re- 
view the  clrctunstances  of  that  intervention 
and  draw  some  conclusions  from  them  that 
would  help  us  avoid  similar  situations  In  the 
future. 

Among  his  conclusions  was  this: 

"The  movement  of  the  future  in  Latin 
America  is  social  revolution.  The  question 
is  whether  it  Is  to  be  communist  or  demo- 
cratic revolution  and  the  choice  which  the 
Latin  Americans  make  will  depend  in  part 
on  how  the  United  States  uses  Its  great  influ- 
ence. It  should  be  very  clear  that  the  choice 
Is  not  between  social  revolution  and  conserv- 
ative oligarchy  but  whether  by  supporting 
reform,  we  bolster  the  popular  non-commu- 
nist left  or  whether,  by  supporting  unpopular 
oligarchies,  we  drive  the  rising  generation 
of  educated  and  patriotic  young  Latin  Amer- 
icans to  an  embittered  and  hostile  form  of 
conununlsm  like  that  of  Fidel  Castro  m 
Cuba.  ...  I  think  that  In  the  case  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  we  did  close  our  minds 
to  the  causes  and  to  the  essential  legitimacy 
of  revolution  in  a  country  in  which  demo- 
cratic procedures  had  failed." 

As  one  who  was  pleased  to  support  the 
findings  and  conclusions  of  Senator  Pul- 
BRXCHT.  I  am  dismayed  to  find  that  even  this 
week,  the  State  Department  refuses  to  un- 
derstand what  Is  really  going  on  In  Latin 
America. 

Thanks  to  the  New  York  Times.  I  have 
read  that  State  Department  aides  have  ap- 
parently succeeded  In  censoring  the  views 
of  a  prominent  American  lat>or  leader,  who 
is  part  of  otir  delegation  to  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference  of  Ministers  of  Labor.  I 
read  In  a  May  11th  dispatch  from  Caracas 
the  following  about  my  good  friend.  Joe 
Belme  of  the  Conununlcatlons  Workers: 

"In  the  first  version  of  his  address — copies 
of  which  soon  became  scarce  because  they 
were  destroyed  by  aides  of  the  United  States 
delegation — Mr.  Beirne  declared:  "When  we 
speak  of  nonviolent  change,  the  priority,  if 
It  should  come  to  that,  is  on  change,  not  on 
non-violence.' 

"He  also  said,  'We  believe  in  obtaining  so- 
cial reforms  through  lobbying  and  voting 
rather  than  by  fighting,  but  If  anyone  were 
to  take  away  our  rights  to  lobby,  to  strike  or 
to  vote,  you  can  be  sure  we  would  fight.' 

"State  Department  aides  here  would  say 
only  that  Mr.  Beirne  would  not  speak  today 
and  that  the  only  speech  they  knew  of  was 
being  "translated."  But  a  copy  of  the  new 
address  showed  considerable  softening  of  Mr. 
Belrne's  remarks." 
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Mr.  Beirne  Is  also  quoted  as  telling  news- 
men: "I  am  sticking  by  my  address  and  If 
you  can't  get  a  copy  I'll  show  you  mine  in 
longhand." 

The  "translation"  of  Joe  Belrne's  speech 
was  not  Into  Spanish  but  Into  State  Depart- 
ment language  that  will  once  again  put  sta- 
bility and  order  ahead  of  change  In  order 
of  Importance. 

That  Is  where  we  are  going  wrong  every- 
where In  the  world.  We  are  forgetting  that 
the  first  message  of  America  to  mankind 
was  not  the  Alliance  For  Progress,  nor  the 
Marshall  Plan,  nor  NATO,  nor  the  Pour  Free- 
doms, nor  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Our  first  message  was  the  shot  heard  round 
the  world  from  Lexington,  and  there  are  still 
some  of  us  in  the  Senate  who  will  never  be- 
lieve that  shot  was  fired  on  t>ehalf  of  sta- 
bility.  or  even  order.  It  was  fired  on  behalf 
of  change. 

Yet  from  Latin  America  to  Europe  to  Asia 
by  way  of  the  Middle  East,  we  trust  to  mili- 
tary power  to  maintain  stability  with  as  lit- 
tle change  as  possible.  Out  of  our  immense 
wealth,  we  can  sustain  such  a  policy  for  a 
long  time.  But  as  we  are  finding  In  Viet- 
nam, what  military  force  can  prevent  It  can- 
not always  solve,  and  what  it  can  start  It 
cannot  necessarily  finish. 

Our  effort  to  bring  peace  and  stablUty  to 
Southeast  Asia  by  armed  force  has  only 
brought  an  ever-widening  circle  of  war's  dis- 
ruption. Still  the  escalation  goes  on,  but 
now  we  are  hearing  of  "mutual  escalation" 
rather  than  American  escalation.  The  only 
prospect  for  the  future  in  Vietnam  Is  one  of 
more  troops  sent,  more  InstallaUons  in  North 
Vietnam  to  be  bombed,  and  more  warnings 
to  China  that  her  planes  will  have  no  "sanc- 
tuary" If  they  interfere. 

In  closing  I  offer  you  something  Carl  Sand- 
burg once  wrote  about  the  American  Civil 
War.  It  surely  has  appUcaUon  far  beyond 
that  conflict,  for  he  caUed  It  "Haauners 
Pounding" : 

"Grant  had  a  sledgehammer  pounding  and 
pounding  and  Lee  had  a  sledgeham- 
mer pounding  and  pounding 

And  the  two  hammers  gnashed  their  ends 
against  each  other  and  broke  holes 
and  splintered  and  withered 

And  nobody  knew  how  the  war  would  end 
and  everybody  prayed  God  his  ham- 
mer would  last  longer  than  the  other 
hammer 

Because  the  whole  war  hung  on  the  big 
guess  of  who  had  the  hardest  ham- 
mer 

And  In  the  end  one  side  won  the  war  because 
It  had  a  harder  hammer  than  the 
other  side. 

Olve  us  a  hard  enough  hammer,  a  long 
enough  hammer,  and  we  will  break 
any  nation. 

Crush  any  star  you  name  or  smash  the  sun 
and  the  moon  into  small  flinders." 

Today,  the  United  States  poesesaes  the 
power  to  smash  our  world  into  small  flinders 
But  do  we  possess  the  wlU,  the  capacity  the 
oeslre,  the  Intellectual  means  to  help  the 
world  cope  with  lU  shifting  problems  by 
peaceful  means? 

That  Is  the  test  for  this  generation. 

ExRiBrr  3 

Vietnam:  The  TtmNiNO  Point 

(By  Jean  Lacouture) 

"Here  Is  Yoiu-  Enemy,"  by  James  Cameron. 

Holt,  Rlnehart  &  Winston,  160  pages,  $3.96. 

On  the  screen  an  old  peasant  woman  stands 
wnldst  devastated  houses  and  flelds;  like  25 
million  men  and  women  In  both  parts  of  her 
country  she  wears  black  silk  pajamas.  Her 
left  sleeve  hangs  empty.  The  picture  dis- 
•olves  quickly  and  those  who  see  her  on  the 
television  fllm  that  James  Cameron,  an  Eng- 
Ush  newspaperman,  has  brought  back  from 
"orth  Vietnam  will  forget  her— unless  they 


have  also  read  hu  book,  "Here  Is  Your 
Enemy."  It  Is  dedicated  to  the  "old  lady  who 
Uves  m  the  village  of  Naah  Ngang,  In  the 
Thanh  Hoa  province  of  North  Vietnam  which 
Is  unfortunately  near  a  strategically  impor- 
tant bridge."' 

The  bridge  as  far  as  we  know  still  stands 
(Cameron  writes  1,  but  the  old  lady  had  her 
left  arm  blown  off  by  one  of  the  bombs  that 
went  astray.  She  was  more  fortunate  than 
her  daughter,  who  was  killed.  She  said: 
"I  suppose  there  Is  a  reason  for  all  this,  but 
I  do  not  understand  what  It  is.  I  think  I  am 
too  old  now  ever  to  find  out."' 

Moot  Americans  are  not  too  old  to  under- 
stand and  are  living  far  enough  from  the 
bombed  bridges  to  appraise  soberly  the  Viet- 
nam policy  pvirsued  In  their  name.  Indeed 
they  have  more  Information  available  to  them 
about  the  war  than  any  other  nation  that 
has  ever  fought  In  a  remote  foreign  land. 
Now,  at  a  moment  when  the  war  seems  to  be 
reaching  a  turning  point.  James  Cameron's 
book  and  film  give  us  the  first  perceptive  re- 
port we  have  had  In  years  on  the  lives,  reac- 
tions, Ideas,  and  leaders  of  the  enemy  In  the 
north. 

Cameron  was  the  first  Western  correspond- 
ent admitted  to  Hanoi  since  the  beginning 
of  the  bombings.  "Why  I  was  selected  out 
of  a  clamoring  multitude  of  serious  news- 
papermen Is  an  enigma  to  me."  he  writes. 
"It  could  have  been  the  fact  that  I  had  In- 
sisted on  going.  If  I  went,  on  my  own  terms, 
uncommitted  and  unsponsored.""  In  any 
case,  It  was  a  fortunate  choice.  Cameron  Is 
not  a  neutral  observer — he  has  been  critical 
of  both  the  Conservative  and  Labor  posi- 
tions on  Vietnam — but  he  seems  less  suscep- 
tible to  the  passions  and  resentment  we 
might  have  expected  from  a  French  or  Amer- 
ican reporter.  An  English  liberal  with  long 
experience  In  Asia,  he  Is  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  totalltsirlan  Communist  appara- 
tus which  rules  In  North  Vietnam  and  the 
authentic  drive  for  national  Identity  and  In- 
dependence which  has  made  the  Vietnamese 
revolution  possible. 

Much  of  Cameron's  book  will  be  familiar 
to  those  who  read  his  dispatches  In  The  New 
York  Times  and  the  London  Evening  Stand- 
ard   last    September.      What    emerges    most 
clearly  from  the  second  reading  is  his  sense 
of  the  ordinary  Vietnamese  people  he  met 
during  the  winter  of  1966  when  American 
bomljs   were   falling   on    the  transport  and 
communications     systems     throughout    the 
country.     Cameron  Is   not  a  sentimentalist 
but  he  was  enormously  Impressed  by  the  re- 
markable   courage    and   cheerfulnsss   of   the 
Vietnamese  In  the  face  of  death.     Indeed  the 
most  Important  contribution  of  his  book  Is 
to  show  that  the  stoicism  of  the  Vietnamese 
Is   one   of   the   most   Important,   and   most 
neglected,  factors  in  the  debate  over  'Viet- 
nam— as  Important  as  the  follies  of  French 
colonialism,  or  the  calculations  of  Secretary 
Rusk.    Western  leaders  have  not  understood 
that  bombing  operations  that  might  produce 
panic  and  disruption   in   their  o'wn   coun- 
tries have  had  remarkable  little  effect  on  a 
people  who  resisted  French  "mopping  up" 
operations  for  eight  years  and   are   led  by 
an  old  man  who  has  spent  one  third  of  his 
life  In  prison  and  another  third  shaking  off 
the  agents  of  various  colonial  police  forces. 
So    far   from    terrorizing   and    disrupting 
the  people    [Cameron  writes]   the  bombing 
seemed   to   me   both   stimulated   and   con- 
solidated them.     By  the  nature  of  the  at- 
tacks so  far,  civilian  casualties  had  not  been 
very  great,  but  they  had  been  great  enough 
to  provide  the  government  of  the  Vietnam 
republic  with  the  most  totally  unchallenge- 
able   propaganda     they    could    ever    have 
dreamed  of.    A  nation  of  peasants  and  man- 
ual workers  who  might  have  felt  restive  or 
dissatisfied  under  the  stress  of  totalitarian 
conditions   had   been  obliged  to  forget  all 
their  differences  In  the  common  sense  of  re- 


sistance and  self-defense.  From  the  moment 
the  United  States  dropped  Its  first  bomb  on 
the  North  of  Vietnam,  she  welded  the  na- 
tion together  unshakably  .  .  .  even  in  their 
own  Interests  the  U.S,  planners  failed  to 
recognize  the  reality  of  a  society  like  this. 
A  bomb  here,  a  bomb  there;  a  family  elimi- 
nated here  or  there;  .  .  .  these  were  trou- 
blesome, infuriating;  they  were  not  disa- 
bling. The  destruction  of  a  bridge  or  a 
road — In  Western  terms  It  could  be  disas- 
trous.    Here  It  was  a  nuisance. 

One  might  add  that  since  the  resiunptlon 
of  the  bombing  the  rate  of  North  Vietnam- 
ese Infiltration  Into  the  South  has  quad- 
rupled; the  number  of  American  casualties 
has  risen;  Northern  Influence  In  the  South 
has  increased  along  with  the  prestige  of  the 
Communist  cadres  In  the  Vletcong.  More- 
over, the  membership  of  the  PRP,  the  Com- 
munist organization  within  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  has  tripled  during  the  last 
year. 

No  doubt  Cameron's  book  will  be  dis- 
missed— as  his  articles  were  dismissed  by 
Time — as  a  'conduit  for  North  Vietnamese 
propaganda."  naive  in  iu  uncritical  presen- 
tation of  talks  with  North  Vietnamese  lead- 
ers. But  Cameron  writes,  "It  seemed  to  me 
from  the  beginning  that  I  of  all  people  was 
most  likely  to  be  handled  with  clrciunspec- 
tlon  and  to  receive  In  official  conversations 
the  most  distilled  official  line."'  On  the  other 
hand,  his  observation  of  the  effects  of  the 
war  on  the  North  Vietnamese  are  his  own 
and  they  are  important.  Those  who  have 
served  as  a  "conduit" — if  not  as  a  source — 
for  official  American  propaganda  Justlfs^lng 
the  bombings  can  learn  from  Cameron's  re- 
port how  badly  this  poUcy  has  failed. 

The  events  of  the  past  month  make  Cam- 
eron's book  all  the  more  pertinent.  The 
bombings  in  the  North  have  become  even 
more  severe,  while  the  demonstrations  in  the 
South  seem  to  have  made  a  political  solution 
more  possible.  At  least  some  of  the  more 
fragile  American  myths  have  been  exploded 
and  the  hard  political  questions  that  have 
been  obsctired  by  Washington's  rhetoric  are 
coming  Into  the  open.  Can  the  war  be  Justi- 
fied as  a  "defense  of  free  men  against  a 
foreign  invasion"  when  thousands  of  people 
have  been  openly  demanding  an  end  to  dic- 
tatorial government,  not  to  mention  the 
American  presence  Itself?  Do  all  the  non- 
Communists  really  want  a  powerful  Ameri- 
can army  to  flght  In  Vietnam  unUl  the  last 
Vletcong  U  killed  or  driven  North?  If  not. 
what  U  the  basis  of  the  American 
commitment? 

These  questions  can  at  last  be  raised 
largely  because  of  the  agltaUon  of  the  Bud- 
dhists In  their  Northern  stronghold  of  Hue 
and  Danang  as  well  as  in  Saigon.  But  the 
Intentions  of  the  Buddhists  are  not  easily 
discerned,  for  they  have  been  reluctant  to 
announce  their  concrete  political  alms.  Trl 
Quang  and  his  followers  have  advocated 
"absolute  peace"  and  "absolute  national- 
ism." while  shrewdly  improvising  ways  to 
undermine  the  military  dictatorship.  If 
their  views  seem  abstract  or  contradlotorv. 
this  la  a  characteristics  of  Vietnamese  politi- 
cal life.  Nationalism  and  Communism  have 
long  been  Intermingled  in  the  Vietnamese 
revolution;  so  have  the  desires  erf  the  South 
Vietnamese  for  reunification  and  their  re- 
sentment of  Northern  domination.  In  much 
the  same  way  It  is  extremely  dlflicult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  religious  principles  of  the 
Buddhists  (and  often  the  Catholics)  in  the 
South  from  their  pollUcal  activism. 

But  It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  Bud- 
dhists are  a  relatively  new  force  in  South 
Vietnamese  politics.  They  did  not  begin  to 
make  their  influence  felt  until  the  early 
Sixties  when  the  pagodas  and  monasteries 
became  centers  of  resisttmce  to  the  oppres- 
sive (and  largely  Catholic)  Diem  govern- 
ment. The  recent  demonstrations  are  the 
Buddhists'  third  political  offensive.    The  first 
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created  the  situation  which  led  the  army  to 
br. n«  down  Diem  in  1963.  the  second  ended 
In  tiie  fall  of  Khanh  In  li*64  Their  current 
camijaign  Is  a  direct  reaction  to  the  mount- 
In,^  intensity  of  the  war  and  the  Increasing 
nunibers  of  civilian  casualties  all  over  the 
South  (According  to  the  recent  te«tlmony 
of  Representative  Zabl(X:ki  of  Wisconaln  be- 
fore the  House  Cvimmlttee  on  FVjreign  Affairs. 
it  Is  estimated  that  at  least  two  civilian*, 
and  perhaps  ag  many  as  six  are  t>elng  killed 
fijr  each  Vietcong  soldier  i 

•'Thifl  cannot  go  on!"  Is  the  Buddhist 
slogan.  It  Is  aimed  not  only  at  the  war  It- 
self but  at  the  recent  national  humiliation 
which  Is  summed  up  by  the  word  "Hono- 
lulu," For  the  Honolulu  meeting  exposed 
the  nearly  total  failure  of  a  great  Western 
power  to  understand  public  opinion  In  a 
small  country,  where  feelings  of  oppression 
and  resentment  have  been  smoldering  for 
years.  In  organizing  the  conference  Wash- 
ington had  hjped  not  only  to  strengthen 
Kys  position  but  to  encourage  him  to  be 
more  flexible  fwUtlcaJly  and  to  undertake 
social  reforms.  However  so  far  as  most 
Vietnamese  were  concerned,  Washington  had 
already  shown  unprecedented  contempt  for 
their  country  by  Impoemg  Premier  Ky  on 
them  In  the  first  place;  to  them,  the  meeting 
was  no  more  than  a  summons  from  a  foreign 
general  to  a  cocky  lieutenant — a  glaring  ex- 
ample of  Saigon's  "abject"  dependence  on 
Washington  The  following  week  Trl  Quang 
warned  an  American  vis. tor  that  a  wave  of 
antl-Amerlcan  agitation  was  sure  to  follow; 
Obviously  a  conslder.ible  i>art  of  the  popula- 
tion shared  his  feelings 

The  crisis  that  br.>ke  out  on  March  10  may 
we.;  have  set  a  hopeful  process  in  motion. 
It  has  shown  Washington  that  the  Viet- 
namese cannot  be  treated  simply  as  pawns  to 
be  managed  by  native  dictators,  but  that 
they  are  in  fact  a  volatile  and  touchy  people 
with  a  complex  politics  of  their  own.  And 
m  South  Vietnam  itself  Wa.shmgt'on  has  be- 
gun to  act  with  more  poUtlclal  acumen. 
Although  General  Ky  was  foolish  enough  to 
claim  that  Danang  was  In  Communist  handB, 
and  the  US  Alrforce  was  available  to  help 
".IDerate  the  city,"  no  serious  reprisal  was 
allowed  t-)  take  place,  and  Willuam  P.  Bundy, 
'he  Assistant  Secretary  of  .State,  was  unusu- 
ally calm  In  his  appraisal  of  the  situation. 
Puthermore  William  Komer.  the  new  White 
House  advisor  on  foreign  affairs,  met  with 
Trl  Quang  In  Hu*  soon  after  the  crisis 
erupted  He  listened  to  his  complaints 
against  the  Ky  government  and  then  for- 
warded a  :ef,er  fr.>m  Trl  Quang,  to  Mr.  John- 
son. In  this  letter  the  Buddhist  leader  re- 
quested that  the  United  States  support  the 
convening  of  a  Vietnamese  national  Con- 
gress that  would  settle  peacefully  the 
political  and  military  future  of  Vietnam — 
would,  in  particular,  decide  whether  U-S. 
forces  should  continue  to  be  present  In  the 
country 

The  promise  of  elections  on  August  15 
seems  to  have  pacified  Trl  Quang,  at  least 
f  r  the  moment,  but  we  niav  be  sure  that  the 
continuing  presence  of  American  troops  will 
rem.iln  the  central  question  of  the  future. 
Tri  Qu.mg  and  his  colleagues  will  have  more 
to  say  on  this  subject  TTieir  elusive 
neutralism  may  turn  out  to  be  quite  Incom- 
patible with  any  permanent  foreign  mili- 
tary  presence 

Thus  the  basis  of  the  American  commit- 
ment in  Vietnam  has  been  thrown  Into 
doubt.  Until  now  Washington's  professed 
aim  has  been  to  allow  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  choose  their  future  freely  The  recent 
campaign  of  the  Buddhists  could  £liiaUy 
make  such  a  choice  feasible,  but  It  may  alao 
mean  that  the  Vietnamese  wll!  eventually 
demand  the  removal  of  the  American  garri- 
son The  question  must  be  nil.sed.  however, 
whether  some  leaders  In  Wa.shlngton  are 
committed   not   to    "self-determination"  but 


to  preserving  South  Vietnam  as  a  military 
base  tor  the  containment  of  China.  In  a 
remarkable  essay  In  the  April  Commentary, 
George  Llchthelm  suggests  that  the  essential 
American  motive  Is  to  maintain  a  strong 
American  presence  In  Vietnam — particularly 
the  enormous  air  base  now  being  built  at 
Cam  Ranh — in  preparation  for  the  day  when 
Communist  China  will  possess  a  nucle&r 
force.  Furthermore,  In  his  Interview  with  a 
correspondent  of  Le  Monde  George  Ball  de- 
fined Washington's  view  of  an  acceptable 
Vietnamese  neutrality  as  the  absence  of  for- 
eign alliances — but  said  nothing  about 
foreign  bases. 

The  hypothesis  that  certedn  American  au- 
thorities are  anxious  to  have  a  large  perma- 
nent base  In  Vietnam  may  help  to  explain 
certain  aspects  of  American  behavior  In  the 
p»ast;  Its  Intransigent  opposition  to  direct 
dealings  with  the  Vletoong,  for  example. 
However,  the  policy  has  not  been  publicly 
stated  or  defended  and  It  remains  unclear 
why  the  U.S.  should  need  a  base  In  South 
'Vietnam  at  all.  In  view  of  Its  other  strong 
Installations  In  the  area  as  well  as  the 
Seventh  Fleet.  But  If  such  a  policy  were  to 
be  adopted,  an  espousal  of  neutralism  by  the 
Buddhists  would  make  them,  for  American 
purposes,  the  allies  of  Chinese  lmp>erlallsm 
and  they  would  soon  be  swept  aside.  Trl 
Quang  could  easily  find  himself  In  the  same 
position  as  Juan  Bosch  did  last  year. 

Obviously  Washington  Is  about  to  make 
vital  decisions.  The  rainy  season  in  the 
South  wUl  start  In  two  months  and  this  will 
sharply  limit  air  operations  and  therefore 
the  efficiency  of  General  Westmoreland's 
troops.  We  may  also  expect  that  attempts 
will  b«  made  during  the  next  two  months 
to  reconvene  the  Geneva  conference — pos- 
sibly as  a  result  of  General  de  Gaulle's  visit 
to  Moscow.  When  this  happens,  the  interna- 
tional pressures  on  Washington  to  participate 
wlU  be  heavy.  President  Johnson  would  be 
well  advised  to  undertake  bis  own  diplomatic 
efforts  first. 

In  this  situation  Washington  may  reckon 
that  It  has  two  months  to  win  the  war.  As 
General  Rldgeway  has  recently  written  in 
Look,  the  war  could  be  won  If  the  full  force 
of  U.S.  air  and  naval  power  were  brought  to 
bear  on  the  enemy.  But  the  price  would  be 
genocide:  Much  of  Vietnam  would  be  turned 
Into  a  desert  occupied  by  Marines,  a  result  the 
General  believes  tmworthy  of  American  tradi- 
tions and  not  Justified  by  the  threat  of 
China.  Meanwhile  another  experienced  ob- 
server, J.  K.  Galbralth,  has  warned  that  the 
country  Is  running  an  "Intolerable  risk"  of 
provoking  Chinese  Intervention  as  It  launches 
heavier  and  heavier  bombing  attacks  on  the 
North. 

At  the  same  time  certain  hopeful,  If  llttle- 
pubUclzed,  diplomatic  developments  have 
taken  place:  Along  with  the  recent  negotia- 
tions with  the  Buddhists  they  may  help  to 
provide  an  alternative  to  genocide  and  fur- 
ther escalation.  It  seems  clear,  for  example, 
that  new  and  very  discreet  contacts  have 
been  made  with  the  Vietcong.  For  over  a 
year  negotiations  have  been  underway  to 
Obtain  the  release  of  Mr.  Hertz,  a  U.S.  offi- 
cial held  prisoner  by  the  Vietcong.  First, 
Paris  attempted  to  Intervene  with  Hanoi  on 
Mr.  Hertz's  behalf;  then  Senator  Robert 
KxNNXDT  stepped  In.  Four  months  ago 
Hanoi  let  It  be  kno'wn  that  the  National 
Liberation  Front  Insisted  on  conducting  Its 
own  negotiations  concerning  the  prisoner. 
After  some  hesitation  Washington  made  con- 
tact with  the  Vietcong  and  several  meet- 
ings followed.  So  far  as  Is  known,  a  dialogue 
Is  now  secretly  taking  place  somewhere  In 
the  South  between  the  U.S.  government  and 
the  NX..F.  Apparently  no  results  have  been 
achieved  so  far,  but  at  least  a  channel  of 
communication  has  been  established. 

Official  doctrine  Is  also  changing.  While 
Vice  President  Humphszt  denounced  Viet- 


cong "assassins"  In  Honolulu,  Charles  Bohlen 
and  Averell  Harriman  hinted  at  a  more  flex- 
ible U.S.  p>08ltlon:  The  Vietcong,  they  said, 
might  back  candidates  in  the  next  election 
and  thus  participate  In  a  South  Vietnamese 
government.  And  later,  after  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's statement  on  Vietnam,  Bill  Moyers 
stated  that  no  g^roups  could  be  denied  par- 
ticipation in  the  public  life  of  South  Viet- 
nam, provided  Its  representatives  had  been 
duly  elected.  This  "Moyers  Compromise" 
would  seem  to  be  the  last  authoritative  word 
on  the  subject.  Neither  Hanoi  nor  the  NLP 
has  as  yet  rejected  Senator  Kennedy's  sug- 
gestion that  the  Vietcong  might  participate 
in  a  coalition  government  (the  first  "goal 
of  war"  of  the  NLF) ,  although  Peking  called 
It  a  "new  lmp>eriallst  maneuver."  'Whether 
or  not  this  Is  of  any  significance  remains  to 
be  seen. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  American  leader- 
ship finally  rejects  the  course  of  escalation 
and  decides  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  The 
logical  objectives  of  such  a  policy  would  be: 
(a)  to  restore  the  moral  prestige  of  the 
United  States  In  Asia  and  In  the  world:  (b) 
to  allow  the  South  Vietnamese  to  create 
their  own  independent  state  which  can  pre- 
pare a  future  merger  'with  North  Vietnam 
and  co-exist  'With  China;  (c)  to  promote  the 
development  In  South  Bast  Asia  of  a  broad 
movement  based  on  both  neutralism  and 
nationalism — a  movement  that  would  In- 
clude the  political  tendencies  of  both  India 
and  Indonesia  and  would  establish  friendly 
relations  with  Japan. 

Is  It  possible  to  s'uggest  precisely  what 
steps  should  be  taken  to  Implement  such 
a  policy?  A  peaceful  settlement  might  be 
pursued  In  three  stages.  At  first,  every  ef- 
fort must  be  made  to  encourage  the  local 
forces  In  South  Vietnam  to  come  forward 
and  take  their  place  In  the  political  life  of 
the  country.  If  democracy  has  any  chance 
In  Vietnam  It  vrtll  succeed  only  by  the  vlgor- 
otis  ix)lltlcal  activity  of  the  groups  that 
genuinely  represent  Vietnamese  society — the 
Buddhists,  Catholics,  trade  unions,  students, 
army,  Cao-Dal,  and  "Hoa-Hao"  among  others. 
These  are  the  famous  "chickens"  that  Mr. 
Humphrey  wants  to  protect  from  the  hungry 
"fox."  But  If  they  are  bold  enough  to  chal- 
lenge a  regime  supported  by  the  VS.  army 
there  Is  good  reason  to  believe  they  will  be 
able  to  resist  threats  to  their  Integrity  In  the 
future.  Tri  Quang  may  favor  neutralism 
and  negotiations,  but  he  Is  not  a  man  In- 
clined to  yield  power  to  any  competing 
group. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  tendency  In  the 
United  States  to  make  glib  jokes  about 
Vietnam's  political  "Instability."  But  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  people  who  have 
refused  to  suppwrt  a  series  of  despicable  dic- 
tatorships openly  backed  by  foreigners — the 
regimes  of  Bao  Dal,  Diem,  Khanh,  and  Ky— 
have  proven  their  Instability  or  their  desire 
for  Identity  and  freedom.  Shoiild  the  Viet- 
namese be  called  "Irresponsible"  and  "un- 
governable" because  they  reject  the  rule  of 
an  unknown  Jet  pilot  trained  by  the  French 
at  the  height  of  the  Algerian  war? 

We  can  now  say  that  the  first  step  toward 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  war  was  taken 
this  Spring,  although  many  questions  remain 
In  doubt.  Will  elections  be  held  on  August 
15  to  form  a  National  Congress?  Will  this 
assembly  meet  only  to  write  a  South  Viet- 
namese constitution  and  decide  on  the  form 
of  a  future  civilian  government?  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  arrange  reasonably  fair  elections 
tmder  present  conditions?  In  any  case,  a 
Constitutional  Convention  might  be  able  to 
work  out  procedvtres  to  form  a  more  perma- 
nent congress  made  up  of  delegates  repre- 
senting all  the  significant  groups  in  the 
South.  Until  the  signing  of  a  cease  fire,  a 
number  of  seats  could  be  held  open  for  the 
representatives  of  the  NLF.  Meanwhile  the 
Congress  would  set  up  a  caretaker  govern- 
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ment  that  would  eventually  deal  with  the 
NLP  and  prepare  the  way  for  Its  return  to 
legitimate  political  life. 

During  the  second  phase  the  military  lead- 
ers on  both  sides  would  meet  to  work  out 
a  cease  fire :  Representatives  of  the  American 
and  South  Vietnamese  armies  would  nego- 
tiate with  leaders  of  the  Vietcong  and  their 
Northern  Allies.  But  this  will  be  a  harder 
task  than  the  first  because  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Vietcong  have  abandoned  the 
theory  that  a  long  struggle  will  bring  them 
total  victory  as  the  U.S.  grows  weary  of  Qie 
war.  Indeed  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of 
the  conflict  Is  that  both  sides  are  so  badly 
informed  about  the  firmness  of  the  other's 
Intentions.  Undoubtedly  the  hard-line  Com- 
munists In  the  Vietcong  want  a  long  war. 
For  one  thing  It  brings  them  new  recruits. 
Communist  membership  has  grown  from  ten 
thousand  since  1951  to  almost  a  hundred 
thousand  at  the  present  time. 

The  principal  effort  of  American  poUcy 
must  therefore  be  to  provide  political  op- 
portunities to  those  revolutionaries  who  have 
not  become  "professional  warriors."  Unlike 
the  guerrilla  fighters  who  enjoy  the  adven- 
ture and  power  of  warfare,  many  of  the  Viet- 
cong followers  are  exhausted.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's proposal  Is  therefore  sound,  becatise 
it  may  strengthen  the  position  of  those 
revolutionaries  who  would  like  to  convert  a 
military  Into  a  political  struggle.  However 
while  the  Vietcong  is  a  most  efficient  machine 
of  war,  its  poUUcal  and  psychological  skill 
may  not  match  Its  fighting  power.  This  Is 
probably  one  reason  why  Its  chiefs  prefer 
war. 

The  only  chance  of  persuading  the  guer- 
rillas In  the  South  to  accept  a  cease  fire  is 
to  speak  to  them  directly  and  not  through 
Hanoi  or  at  an  International  conference. 
They  have  not  forgotten  the  1954  Geneva 
conference  when  their  Interests  were  sub- 
merged In  a  deal  among  the  great  powers 
(and  the  less-than-great  Vletmlnh).  The 
Southern  combat  forces  were  sent  off  to  the 
North  while  the  coimtry  remained  In  "reac- 
tionary" hands. 

Many  of  the  same  guerrillas  have  now  re- 
turned to  the  "Maquis"  In  the  South  and 
have  resumed  fighting.  It  U  true  that  they 
now  depend  on  the  North  and  the  nations 
of  the  Communist  bloc  for  much  of  their 
support;  and  Einy  agreement  with  the  guer- 
rtUas  would  eventually  have  to  Involve  Hanoi 
as  well  as  the  great  powers.  But  since  the 
guerrilla  chiefs  are  wary  of  being  duped 
again  by  an  International  deal — and  are  en- 
joying the  prestige  of  battie— they  are  quite 
capable  of  sabotaging  an  agreement  made 
without  their  full  consent.  Therefore  any 
efforts  to  make  peace  must  start  with  them— 
If  peace  Is  the  goal. 

Once  a  cease-fire  agreement  Is  In  prospect, 
the  third  stage— preparation  for  self-deter- 
mination—should begin.  The  opposing  fc«-ces 
must  agree  on  the  procedures  for  a  nation- 
wide referendum.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that,  unlike  the  FLN  In  Algeria,  the  NLF  lead- 
ers have  uneqvUvocally  admitted  that  their 
movement  cannot  fully  represent  the  South 
Vietnamese  people.  This  has  been  made 
clear  not  only  In  public  statements  but  In 
the  allotment  of  public  seats  on  the  National 
Council  to  volunteers — who  are  not  volun- 
teering. Is  It  possible  that  the  two  Incom- 
plete assemblies— the  National  Congress  and 
the  NLF  committee— might  merge  to  form 
a  fully  representative  parliament  for  South 
Vietnam? 

No  matter  how  It  Is  organized,  a  referen- 
dum would  reveal  the  full  diversity  of  South 
Vietnamese  society.  It  Is  entirely  possible 
that  the  NLF  will  appear  as  a  "major  factor 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  political  scene,"  as 
George  Carver  has  recently  written  In  Foreign 
AUairs.  It  U  also  quite  likely  that  the  Con- 
fess will  refiect  the  various  zones  of  Influence 
"1  South  Vietnam,  with  Buddhists  predom- 


inating in  the  Hu4  and  Danang  areas,  the 
Catholics  around  Saigon,  Cal  Dalists  In  the 
West,  and  Hoa-Hao  In  the  South  West.  The 
Vietcong  may  be  expected  to  predominate  in 
the  East  (Zone  D),  the  South,  and  the 
Quang  Ngal  area,  which  Uee  between  the 
strongholds  of  the  Buddhists  in  the  North 
and  the  Catholics  In  the  center  of  South 
Vietnam.  In  Vietnam,  as  In  most  countries, 
men  have  a  stronger  political  appeal  thsm 
ideas:  The  referendum  might  therefore  be 
more  effective  if  it  were  to  choose  a  head  of 
state    rather    than    a    cabinet    government 

drawn  from  different  factions  or   parties 

but  this  would  require  the  non-Communist 
groups  to  agree  upon  a  common  candidate, 
something  that  seems  highly  unlikely  at 
the  moment.  The  key  to  the  political  situa- 
tion and  to  a  workable  balance  of  power 
among  the  forces  In  the  South  wUl  be  the 
possibility  of  cooperation  between  the  Bud- 
dhists and  the  Catholics.  The  Vatican  Is 
now  trying  to  bring  this  about  with  the 
help  of  the  new  liberal  Catholic  groups  which 
center  around  Mgr.  Blnh  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Saigon,  and  are  now  providing  a  counter- 
force  to  the  reactionary  traditions  of  Viet- 
namese Catholicism. 

It  should  be  clear  that  no  solution  ■will 
be  acceptable  to  Hanoi  unless  there  are  guar- 
antees of  close  ties  between  the  two  Vlet- 
nams  before  the  country  can  be  reimlted. 
It  is  far  from  clear  how  long  reunification 
Itself  might  take.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  estimated 
that  it  might  take  ten  years  when  I  spoke  to 
him  In  1962,  while  In  1965  an  NLF  spokesman 
In  Algiers  thought  fifteen  years  more  likely. 
It  could  take  a  long  time  indeed. 

Finally,  It  will  remain  for  international  ne- 
gotiation to  guarantee  the  results  of  the 
peace  talks,  perhaps  malting  use  of  an  en- 
larged version  of  the  International  Control 
Commission  of  1956  (India,  Poland,  Canada) 
to  supervise  the  referendum  and  protect 
■Vietnamese  neutrality.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
International  negotiations  among  the  Great 
Powers  have  secretly  been  taking  place  since 
1964.  It  Is  rumored  that  Secretary  General 
U  Thant  now  plans  to  request  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  the  United  Nations  In  order  to 
concentrate  on  the  Vietnam  question.  This 
will  put  him  In  a  better  position  to  deal  with 
the  Asian  Communists  who  distrust  his  or- 
ganization but  trust  him  personally.  Some- 
thing may  also  come  of  General  de  Gaville's 
trip  to  Moscow,  as  well  as  new  Interventions 
by  Pope  Paul  VI.  Harold  Wilson  may  at  last 
choose  to  display  his  diplomatic  talents  by 
assuming  his  position  as  cochalrman  at  a 
reconvened  Geneva  conference.  He  cotild 
then  count  on  the  assistance  of  Canada 
whose  delegate  at  the  International  Control 
Commission  has  kept  In  close  touch  with 
Hanoi. 

The  next  two  months  will  be  decisive.  The 
United  States  can  certainly  hold  South  Viet- 
nam and  Impose  a  military  government 
simply  by  threat  of  force;  It  can  retain  a 
Arm  grip  on  Its  "enclaves"  and  bases  with- 
out worrying  about  popular  feelings.  The 
Vietnamese  have  been  subjected  to  treat- 
ment of  this  kind  for  many  years.  Even  if 
this  Spring's  uprising  has  demolished  some 
of  the  myths  on  which  American  Interven- 
tion has  been  based,  It  cannot  be  expected  to 
end  power  politics. 

Washington  has  Intervened  In  Vietnam 
four  times:  first,  from  1950  to  1964  It  sup- 
ported France  In  her  fight  against  Asian 
Communism;  second,  from  1964  to  1963  It 
supported  Mr.  Diem,  "the  defender  of  free- 
dom"; third,  from  1963  to  1965  It  sent  Amer- 
ican troops  to  fight  m  the  South;  fourth, 
since  1966  It  has  extended  the  war  to  all  of 
Vietnam.  There  Is  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  a  fifth  stage  during  which  It 
holds  on  to  the  large  base  of  Cam  Ranh,  In 
case  there  is  to  be  a  sixth  stage — a  great  war 
against  China. 


We  can  only  hope  that  It  Is  not  too  late  to 
attempt  a  different  policy,  one  that  wotild 
place  reliance  on  the  Vietnamese  them- 
selves— all  the  Vietnamese — to  maintain 
their  Integrity  In  the  face  of  whatever  forces 
may  threaten  It. 

KxHTwrr  4 

Drraorr,  Mich., 

May  11,  19ee. 
Senator  Wayne  Morsx, 
The  SenaU, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  support  you  completely  In  your  con- 
victions on  foreign  policy  and  wish  you  suc- 
cess In  their  Implementation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victok  Linden, 

Pacouca,  Calif., 

May  12.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Moese, 
Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Tour  stand  on  Vietnam  wonderful.  Ad- 
ministration and  public  must  hear  it  again, 
again,  again. 

Mnu  Maboxtliss. 

Los  Angeles,  Caliv., 

May  11.  1966. 
SenatCM"  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

God  bless  you  for  your  speech  today  May 
11  before  the  Senator  Fulbrtght  Committee. 
Mrs.  Helen  LoiiCan. 

HADDONnELD,  N.J. 

May  12,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Moese, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  agree  with  your  courageous  stand  on 
Viet  Nam.  Urge  continuance  of  valiant 
effort. 

Sally  and  Dick  Peyok. 
Bylyia  and  Kxn  Nbwcomb. 
Ruth  and  Joe  Keause. 

Del  Mas,  Calit., 

May  12,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

A  thousand  thanks  to  you  for  yovu-  coura- 
geous onslaught  upon  ugliness  In  our  pre- 
cious land. 

ELtZABETH  D.  NEVirrON. 

San  Antonio,  Tex., 

May  12,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  following  message  sent  to  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  "Please  listen  to  Sena- 
tor MoRsc  before  It's  too  late  for  our  country, 
our  people,  and  the  world." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Lytuc. 

BAKEESnCLD,  CaLIT.. 

May  12.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Democrat, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sa:  Thank  God  there  are  men  like 
you. 

Dr.  Harry  Goran  ALTArm. 

Pasedena,  Calif., 

May  11. 196$. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations  on  your  stand  before  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  live  this  ajn. 
Especially  In  regard  to  Americans  get  matter 
before  U.N.  and  get  U  Thant  out.  Is  this  the 
way  to  defend  the  vested  Interests  In  war 
profits  and  bloodshed.    How  long  before  all 
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cf    us    wi.l    be   silenced     sinre    peace   Ifi    not 

conBidered  prof.iabie 

A  SINCER*  CmzEi*. 

NirwTON,  NJ.. 

May  21,  1986. 

Sfnii'.-:  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

Heartily  endorse  yovir  stand  (Senate 
caucus  Room  yesterday.  Johnson  venture 
Vie- nam  far  greater  roily  th.in  r"r!:r.ean  War. 

OliELAND,  Pa., 

.Wcv  11.  19€6. 
Senate r   Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC: 

You  have  made  me  angry  becaiise  you 
never  made  your  point  crystal  clear.  Today 
you  were  clear  erudite  and  I  must  say  I 
a?-ee  with  your  point  of  view  President 
Johnson  should  go  to  the  United  Nations 
he  shoxild  put  tts  on  record  there  to  call  the 
colors  of  the  Nations  of  the  World  and  then 
we  should  go  to  the  brink.  The  tree  of  lib- 
erty needs  bkxxl  shed  for  nourishment,  sir,  as 
said   by  Thomas  Jefferson 

Howard  W    Dtson. 

West  Oranoe,  N.J., 

May  11,  196e. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Seriate  Fo'-eign  Relations  Committee, 
Washington.  DC.. 

I  applaud  and  salute  you 

Mrs    A:  EX  PoRTNorr. 

Des  M~:ne,s   Iowa, 

Muy  11,  1968. 

Senator  Wat.ve  Morse, 
i^i'nate  Office  Building 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Pieaae  don't  fall  our  Anierlcan.s.  N-'ij'^tlate 
a  yasi  peace  or  bring  our  boys  !;,in.r-  ; 

Mrs  RoBEiir  L    .^TAi'•i.3. 

YocNOSTOWN   Ohio, 

May  11,1966. 
Senator  Wat.ve  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wci3hinffton,   DC 

Thanks  for  your  tireless  efTortB  f.-r  p^dce 
Blessed  are  the  peace  makers 

Mrs    William  Daggett. 

MONSEY,  NY., 

.Way  11,1966. 

Senator  Watni  Mossk. 

Se^.ate. 

Washington,   D  C. 

Agree  on  a  cease  fire  and  enforcement  In 
Vietnam   through    the   efforts   of   the  VJS. 
Mrs  Mary  Anns  L«vt. 

Dattona    Beach     Fla., 

.Vdi  It.  1966. 
Hon     Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.   DC.- 

The  magazine  "Nation  '  year  1927,  "the 
British  Ambassador  Turner  and  the  Amer- 
ican Ambeissador  MacMurray  gave  permis- 
sion to  the  Chinese  war  lords  to  violate  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Russian  Embassy  at 
Peking  China  and  30  Chinese  girl  clerks  were 
taken  out  and  strangled."  Louisville  Courier 
Journal  April  26,  1966,  "are  Lodge's  fears  of 
Vietnam  vote  his  own  or  the  President.  At 
best  his  (Lodge's)  remarks  seem  to  De  a  prel- 
ude to  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the  elec- 
tion; at  worst  they  could  be  a  warning  that 
we  will  not  accept  a  vote  that  d  lesn't  please 
us.  If  this  Is  Mr.  Lodge's  view  't  Is  one  thing. 
It  Is  something  else  if  it  was  relayed  to  him 
irom  Washington"  Both  the  Vletn.in',  and 
Korean  wars  were  and  are  designed  f  r  the 
recapture  of  China  for  the  American  dol- 
lar patrolts.  Highest  regards  to  you  Senator 
Morse  and  Senator  Pi.-LSRicfrr 

George  EDwt.v  Enclish. 


Wumc  FuoNS,  N.Y., 

May  11, 1966. 
Hon,  Watne  Mobsx, 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Your  arguments  re  Vietnam  are  very  con- 
Tlnclng.  I  have  so  wired  Johnson,  McNamara, 
and  Rusk. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Marion  Glass. 

Indunapolis.  Ind., 

May  11, 1968. 
Senator  'Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  continue  to  ask  questions  and  mxike 
decisions  which  will  lead  to  peace. 
Tour  admirer, 

Frances  P.  Frieoican. 

Boston,  Mass., 

May  11, 1966. 
Senator  'Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  BuildiJig, 
Washington,  D.C.: 
I  think  you  are  very  right. 

Jean  QTiSTArsoN. 

'Van  Nuts.  Caut., 

May  11, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Mokse, 
SeTiate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  supfHDrt  your  views  that  we  should  get 
out  of  Vietnam,  however.  If  we  must  fight 
our  soldiers  should  have  the  best  equipment 
possible.  The  reports  of  shortages  are  dis- 
gfustlng  and  unforgl'vable.  As  the  mother  of 
a  newly  enlisted  marine  I  want  to  do  any- 
thing I  can  to  8upp>ort  your  cause  and  please 
consider  me  as  a  volunteer. 

Mrs.  Marilans  Perkins. 

Milwattkex,  Wis., 

May  11. 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
WashiTigton,  D.C: 

Yotir  vigorous  and  courageous  defense  of 
peace  and  morality  is  a  hlghwater  mark  of 
American  patriotism  today.  You  have  our 
support. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Auur  Shaw. 

Oakland,  Calif., 

May  11. 1966. 
Senator  Wayns  Morsz. 
Washington,  D.C: 

You  are  the  greatest.  What  Is  the  17.8. 
Senate  for?  The  Constitution  states  you 
represent  the  people.  Let's  keep  It  that  way. 
No  5-year  aid.  Make  them  ask  for  approval 
each  year. 

LaNxil. 

BsvnaT  Hills,  Calxt.. 

May  11, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  accept  our  thanks  and  amen  for 
your  courageous  stand  against  the  illegality 
of  the  dirty  war  in  Vietnam. 

Lester  A.  Davison. 


OZNARO,  Oalit., 

May  11. 1968. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Applaud  comments  to  McNamara.     Hope 
fellow  colleagues  see  validity.    UJf.  stlU  ex- 
ists.   Let's  use  It. 
Three  grateful  mothers. 

Karkn  Olson. 
Kay  Mikita. 
Colleen  Dalporto. 


Pakkridge  III.,  May  11, 19$$, 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Millions  of  Americans  agree  United  Na- 
tions main  function  is  to  Intervene  and  help 
In  Vietnam.  McNamara  should  be  investl- 
gated,  psychoanalyzed  for  saying  decisively 
Russia  and  Red  China  'will  not  merge  and 
inferring  we  have  unlimited  military  power. 
All  efforts  must  be  used  Immediately  to  end 
war  or  what  good  urban  renewal  etc..  If  we 
are  conquered.  Please  give  your  last  breath 
to  terminate  war  along  line  suggested  at  thl« 
morning's  bearing. 

Mrs.  Ppegen. 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  May  11, 1966. 
Senator  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

■We  support  your  position  in  opposing  our 
present  policies  in  Vietnam.  America  needs 
your  courage. 

Mike  SoBnorr. 

Houston,  Tex.,  May  11, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Propose  stand  of  Immediate  elections  as 
requirement  of  continuation  of  military  aid. 
This  will  give  us  an  out  either  way. 

E.  H.  Palmes. 

RICHMOND,  Va.,  May  11,  1968. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 
Give  'em  hell. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Wheless. 

Holland,  Mich.,  May  11, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  agree,  if  the  Vietnam  issue  was  put  to  tbe 
voters  today,  Johnson  would  be  clobbered 
worse  than  Ooldwater  and  his  war  mongers 
were  In  64. 

D.  M.  Hatlet. 


Storrs,  Conn.,  May  10. 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

U.S.  action  In  Vietnam  in  contravention  of 
UN  charter  articles  52  regional  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  disputes  and  53  section  NE  if  such 
action  Is  Justified  by  SEATO.  Articles  61 
and  54  are  violated  by  unilateral  nature  of 
intervention. 

Adrea  Helms. 

Mendocino,  Calif.,  May  10, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations  on  your  courageous  stand 
against  Rusk.  Please  reopen  televised  Sen- 
ate hearing  on  Vietnam. 

Emmy  Lotj  Packard. 


Mendocino,  Calif.,  May  10, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations  on  your  courageous  stand 
against  Rusk.  Please  reopen  televised  Sen- 
ate hearing  on  Vietnam. 

Byron  Randall. 

montclaib,  n.j., 

May  10, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Strongly  support  your  courageous  efforts  to 
bring  ahout  a  Just  peace  in  Vietnam. 

R.  C.  Cammerer- 


Barrincton,  hi.. 

May  9. 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
WashiTigton,  D.C: 

Please  Insist  upon  bringing  out  the  legality 
of  this  war. 

Mrs.  Carlton  H.  Currt. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

May  9, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Bravo,  we  applaud  your  efforts  to  end  the 
horrible  war  in  Vietnam. 

Eric  and  Naomi  Fones. 


Sierra  Madre,  Calif., 

May  9, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

A  small  element  in  the  American  ferment. 
Thank  you  for  your  representation  hearings. 
Mrs.  Marion  Beardsley. 

Wilmington,  Del., 

May  9.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations  TV  today.  Following 
night  letter  sent  to  President  Johnson: 
"Nazi  ■war  criminals  were  prosecution  of 
American  war  criminals — decent  people  sick- 
ened by  pictures  in  piamphlet  called  the  un- 
speakable war.  Now  circulating  Inhuman 
burning  by  napalm.  Now  torture  by  nausea 
gas.  Have  wired  Wayne  Morse  to  start 
movement  demanding  immediate  resignation 
of  Johnson,  Rusk.  McNamara." 

Crusaders  for  Peace, 
K.  A.  Horner, 

President. 
Marie  Hitchens, 

Secretary. 

MiLLBBAi,  Calif.,  May  9, 1968. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Request  open  hearings  ■with  testimony  by 
International  law  witnesses  legality  V2i. 
'Vietnam  ptoeltlon. 

MAR'rHA  ROZEN. 


Denver,  Colo.,  May  10, 1986. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Bravo  for  your  'views  in  the  Senate  bear- 
ings today.  Admire  your  courage  keep  up  the 
good  work. 

William  Hannah. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  May  10, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  accept  our  congratulations  for  your 
continuing  courageous  opposition  to  the 
Vietnam  war. 

DwARD  Alice  David. 
Patrick  Frtel. 

Jacksonville,  Fla., 

May  9, 1968. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
V.S.  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Concerning  today's  Senate  hearings,  your 
courageous  defense  of  our  constitutional 
government  advances  the  cause  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world,  and  is  a  further  step 
toward  a  world  of  law  for  suffering  humanity. 
All  men  everywhere  stand  in  your  debt.    May 


Odd  grant  you  victory  and  long  life  in  this 
noblest  of  causes. 

David  B.  Lord. 

Worcester,  Pa., 

May  9, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  support  your  proposed  hearings  on  the 
legality  of  Vietnam  war  gratefully. 

Walton  and  Nicolita  Geiter. 


Buffalo,  N.Y., 

May  10,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C: 

We  strongly  support  your  stand  on  Viet- 
nam and  respect  both  your  rationalism  and 
humanism. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Robinson. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

May  10,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Count  us  as  two  grateful  citizens  of  the 
many  in  our  land  you  speak  to  and  for  when 
you  ask  about  questions  In  committee  of  our 
unhappy  involvement  In  the  Vietnam  war. 
Mr.  ajid  Mrs.  Robin  Kindcad. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

May  10,  1988. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C: 

Thank  you  Senator  for  effort  to  get  us  out 
of  Vietnam.    How  can  we  help? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Schiffman. 

WiNNXTKA,  III., 

May  9, 1986. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator :  Keep  It  up;  we're  all  for  yoi 
and  so  are  many  friends  here. 

James  Zach arias  Family. 

New  Hope,  Pa., 

May  9, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C: 
Bravo,  magnificent. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  L.  Lovett. 


Palo  Alto,  Calif., 

May  9, 1986. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Buildirig,  Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations.    For  God  sake  keep  it  up. 
You  have  the  country  behind  you. 

Felix  Greene. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

May  9, 1968. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C: 

We  support  your  stand   on  U.S.   foreign 
policy.     Thank  you. 

Jay  and  Kelly  Twigo. 


Hayward,  Calif., 
^  May  9. 1966. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse,   " 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator:  We  wholeheartedly  agree 
■with  you  views  and  course  of  action. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Enriquea. 

Redoak.  Iowa, 

May  9,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

South  Vietnam  legally  Is  separate  nation? 
If  not,  then  •with  which  military  dictatorship 
have  we  made  treaties?  Is  interference  In 
a  civil  war  Justification  for  threatening  the 
safety  of  the  world?     I  believe  we  are  the 


aggressors  in  this  inglorious  conflict.  The 
executive  branch  of  our  Government  has 
proved  It  is  Incapable  of  wisdom  in  global 
strategies  and  i>ower  policies.  Congress 
would  be  wise  to  challenge  such  leadership. 
Respectfully. 

Orxtchkn  Gittins 
Mrs.    Bert    Olttlns. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

May  9, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Se-nate,  Washington,  D.C: 

Our  great  admiration  for  your  courageous 
stand  regarding  Vietnam.    Please  enlist  more 
Senators  to  help  end  this  senseless  war. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Helen  Sauer. 


Chicago,   III.,  Afoy  9,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
The  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  continue  as  you  have  this  morning 
In  the  questioning  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Please  continue  to  bring  the  truth  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Millions  of  our 
citizens  support  you  completely.  With  our 
deei>est  thanks. 

Alfred  Lipsey. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  May  9,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

That  was  a  very  good  talk  you  made  today 
before  the  committee  and  hope  you  get  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  answer  to  your  satisfac- 
tion. 

H.  K.  Whitehead. 
Seamaru  Unit  P.O.  No.  1. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.,  May  9,  1966. 
Senator  Wayn^  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Great  praise  for  yoxir  stand  on  Vietnam. 
Deeply  appreciate  efforts.  Bring  truth  to 
American  people. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Peek. 

Cherry  Hill,   N.J.,  May  9,  1988. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Congratulations  on 
your  position  taken  at  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  meetings. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Wkibs. 

Miami,  Fla.,  May  9,  1988. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  House. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Keep  up  the  good  work.  We're  all  behind 
you. 

Mrs.  Rot  T.  Russell. 

Great  Neck,  N.Y. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Your  courtigeous  voice  our  bulwark  against 
mass  destruction.     We  humbly  thank  you. 
Ruth  Blumenthal. 


Modesto,  Calif., 

May  9,  1968. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  are  all  back  of  you.    Please  keep  with  it. 

Eleanor  Haun. 


Berkeley,  Calif., 

May  9.  1968. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Hall  to  a  great  American.    God  bless  you 
Senator   Morse.     Wish    you   would   be   our 
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President       Very    sincerely    good    American 
citizen 

Mark  Pttess  and  Manya  Pickxts. 

New  York.  N.Y., 

May  9.  1966. 

Senator  Wayni  Morse 
Wa.i^iington,  DC 

Our  wholehearted  support  In  your  Intelli- 
gent unequivocable  questioning  entire  0.8. 
policy  la  Vietnam 

Dr   and  Mrs.  SroNXT  Vocd.. 

SE.^-^TIE   W'.HH..  May  9.  1986. 

S^n.itor  W*TNF.  Morse 
>r'-:a>'  O'^re  Buildmr) 

Our  continued  admiration  and  prayers  for 
your  courage  xv.A  actions. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Alden  H.  Bowks. 

Whuthidce,  Colo.,  May  9. 1966. 

Senator  Wayne  Mor.se 
,N<'n<if^  Ofice  BuHding 
^n.^hinglon,  D  C 

Much  support  here  vour  pursuit  of  facts 
on  foreign  aid  and  Vietnam.  Olad  some- 
one supports  own  honest  conviction 

Mr,s    R\LPH  D   BarnhaBT. 

Richmond,  Va.,  May  9, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U  S.  Senate 
Washington.  D  C 

I  wish  to  thanlc  and  support  you  for  your 
statements  and  views  made  this  morning 
OI-.  our  country's  legal  obllgatlona  concem- 
ir-.g  our  administration's  actions  In  Vietnam. 
!  t.Mi  would  like  a  clear,  concise,  undls- 
pu'^-d  decision  defining  our  lawful  rights  In 
our  Vietnion  policy  and  whatever  this  de- 
ci.sion,  see  the  administration  confine  Its 
activity  to  boundaries  and  restrictions  of  that 
law. 

JOH.N-  }{   Farmek. 


AsBrRT  Park,  N  J  .  .Way  9, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Fo'eign  Comtnittee  Meeting, 
W .i.^hington.  DC: 

Congratulations  your  stirring,  eloquent 
speech.  God  ble.ss  you.  Fight  to  stop  need- 
less war  and  lc>sa  .American  lives.  Wc^ld 
War  I  veteran. 

Mark  Dobio. 

MiNNEAPdi.is.  Minn.,  .May  9, 1968. 
.•^en.iUjr  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
\Vafh:ngton.  D  C .: 

Cheer  for  your  speech  May  your  wisdom 
prevail,  .\merlcans  should  not  be  killed  for 
Ky. 

Mrs  W\:  Ti-R  '.iardnbb. 


Hon  W*TNE  Morse 

Senate  Office  Building 
Wa.'ihington    D  C. 

Don't    give    up       Many 
support  you 


Mars,  Pa., 
May  9. 1966. 


.Ajiierican    citizens 


Mr   and  Mrs    .M   H   HcBBS. 

Sacramento.  Calet., 

:ifay  9. 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse 
Senate  A'-rned  Servicca  Committee, 
Waihington.  DC 

P'.eiuse  isk  Mr  Rusk  what  free  people  he  la 
under  the  Impression  we  are  aiding  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Rat  E    Dp:babba. 

Nrw  York,  N.Y., 

May  9,  1966. 

.Senator  Morse, 
Senate  Hou.fe 
Washington   DC  " 

B.'-.ivo  Senator  Morse  for  factual  Intelligent 
p<>s!''l->n  on  Vietnam  My  unequivocal  sup- 
port. 

M.'-s  Ch.vlotte  Shatz. 


DKTRorr,  Mich., 

May  9, 1966. 
Senator  Wayni  Moaax, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Your  speech  on  TV  wonderful.  Seems  you 
alone  understand  the  majority  of  American 
people  and  are  speaking  our  thoughts  for  us. 
If  there  Is  anything  we  can  do  to  help  please 
let  us  know. 

God  bless  you  and  keep  up  the  good  work. 

Mrs.  B.  Morbis. 

MiLWAtTKEE,  Wis., 

May  9, 1966. 
Senator  Wayns  Morse, 
Senate  Investigating  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Congratulations  on 
the  stand  you  are  taking  on  part  of  the 
American  people  being  Informed.  Not  mis- 
informed.    Our  full  support. 

Mrs.    ElLBANOR    Schuster    and    Emma 
Barnes. 


WALKXSSVILI.E,  Md., 

May,  9,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

God  bless  you  on  your  stand  war  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Simms. 

Habwichport,  Mass., 

May,  9.  1966. 
Senator  Wayke  Morse, 
Senate  Hearing  Chambers. 
Washington,  D.C: 
Keep  at  it,  please.    With  you. 

M.  N.  Pabsons. 

Janesvillk,  Wis., 

May  9,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Mossx, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Congratulations  on  your  outstanding 
speech  of  today  keep  up  yoxir  strong  asser- 
tion. 

Mrs.  CSAMLEm  KUETOTH. 

Arlington,  Va. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senator  from  Oregon, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

You  are  wonderful.  A  concerned  citizen. 
There  must  be  something  I  can  do  to  help. 

Maby  Jekxins. 

Haverhill,  Mass., 

May,  9.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Thank  God  for  a  man  like  you  In  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mrs.  G.  BALtnus. 

Walled  Lake,  BIicr., 

May  9, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator:  Watching  you  this  a.m.  on 
TV.  We're  with  you  100  percent  and  we're 
Republicans.  This  country  needs  more  men 
like  you. 

Albert  and  Clara  Krttsac. 

Richardson,  Tkz., 

May  9, 1986. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations  on  your  John  P.  Kennedy 
view  today.  May  9.     Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Martina  Lanolby. 


Des  Moines,  Iowa, 

May  9, 196$. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Foreign  Relations  Cormnittee, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I'm  a  Republican.     I  think  you're  doing  g 
good  Job.    Listening  to  you  now.    Keep  it  up. 

Donna  McCttin. 

Portland,  Orec, 

April  13,  1966. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Would  this  not  b« 
a  propitious  time  to  renew  our  attack  on  the 
administration's  Vietnamese  policy?  it 
seems  so  obvious  that  the  people  there  don't 
want  our  military  forces  there.  Let  us  save 
lives  and  not  worry  about  saving  face. 

Please,  help  as  you  have  in  the  past  to  cor- 
rect the  horrible  mistake  of  the  present  war. 
Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Ropxs. 


of  Vietnam  and  stop  being  aggressors.    Be- 
cause aggressors  is  Just  what  we  are. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Don  Nicxelsen. 


Tillamook,  Greg., 

April  15, 196S. 
Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Could  this  be  our  opportunity  to  get  out 
of  Vietnam  and  save  our  apparent  face.    Re- 
member  opportunity  strikes  but  once.    Let 
us  get  out  of  Vietnam  now. 
Respectfully, 

Boyd  B.  Hartman. 


Milwaukie,  Greg., 

April  15,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thanks  for  your 
continuing  courageous  efforts  to  bring  home 
to  the  administration  the  folly  and  the 
senseless  tragedy  of  Vietnam.  We  need  more 
like  you  in  Washington. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Floyd  O.  Harvey. 
Father  of  Two  Boys. 

Eugene,  Greg., 

May  6, 1966. 
Dear  Senator  Wayne  Morse:  I  wish  to 
congratulate  you  for  your  courage  to  stand 
up  for  what  you  think  Is  right.  Especially 
your  stand  on  the  Vietnam  issue.  I  believe 
If  this  was  left  to  a  vote  by  the  people 
whether  or  not,  that  all  American  troops  be 
wlthdra'wn  from  Vietnam  It  would  go  over 
by  a  big  majority,  as  one  very  seldom  talks 
to  anyone,  but  who  thinks  the  U.S.  should 
withdraw  all  troops  and  should  never  of 
been  sent  there  in  the  first  place. 
Yours  very  truly, 

W.  8.  KiNQ. 
April  25, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morsi;, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Heartily  endorse  your  Vietnam  position. 
Urge  continued  vigorous  pressure  for  intel- 
ligent humane  Asian  policy. 

Robebt  C.  Chokett. 
Portland,  Obxo. 

Fossil,  Oreo., 
April  28,  1966. 

Deab  Senatob  Morse:  I  am  typing  this 
letter  to  let  you  know  of  my  dislike  of  our 
policy  in  Vietnam.  I  could,  at  the  first  of 
the  Vietnamese  war,  see  some  point  of  our 
being  over  there.  After  all,  the  United 
States  of  America  stands  itself  out  as  a 
worldly  protector  of  the  underdog.  But  as 
of  this  last  month  or  so  I  see  no  reason  lor 
staying  In  Vietnam.  The  Vietnam  conflict 
Is  going  to  accomplish  the  same  thing  the 
Korean  conflict  did  and  that  Is  get  a  lot  of 
our  boys  killed  and  wounded  and  that's  all. 
We  accomplished  nothing  In  Korea  and  we 
will  obtain  the  same  thing  In  Vietnam. 

As  of  lately  I  see  leas  reason  for  being 
over  there  because  the  North  Vietnamese 
want  us  out  and  the  Buddhists  and  a  lot  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  want  us  out. 
So  why  in  the  name  of  God  don't  we  get  out 


Lake  Oswego,  Oreo., 

April  14.  1966. 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  commend  you  for  the 
valiant  stand  you  have  taken  to  end  this 
futile  strife  and  the  slaughter  of  our  fine 
young  men  In  Vietnam. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  I  favored  our 
efforts  to  support  the  Vietnamese  people,  but 
events  have  proven  we  are  wrong  In  continu- 
ing this  war. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
United  States  should  not  be  fighting  to  sup- 
port the  Vietnamese  people  when  they  do 
not  want  us  there,  they  do  not  understand, 
deserve,  nor  appreciate  our  fine  young  men 
who  are  giving  their  lives  to  help  them,  when 
even  the  Vietnamese  women  kill  our  wound- 
ed soldiers. 

This  war  Is  an  outrage  to  thinking  people. 
If  there  is  fear  of  the  spread  of  Chinese  Com- 
munism, let  us  support  the  siu-roundlng 
countries  that  welcome  our  support  and 
efforts. 

Most  sincerely, 

Mrs.  Gladys  L.  Cbawtord, 
Mrs.  A.  O.  SncBERTS. 

Portland,  Greg., 

April  13,  1966. 
Hon.  Senator  Morse, 
VS.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  It  Ib  a  relief  to  know 
•  we  have  a  Senator  from  Oregon  who 
■,:.y  works  for  what  he  believes  Is  right. 
iiy  husband  and  I  both  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  you  In  regard  to  your  views  on 
Vietnam,  as  opposed  to  those  of  President 
Johnson. 

I  am  expressing  the  views  of  many  people 
who  feel  as  I  do  In  regard  to  Lyndon  John- 
ton's  unfair  treatment  of  our  boys  and  grand- 
sons. It  Is  a  disgrace  that  the  leader  of  our 
country  would  excuse  his  prospective  son-ln- 
l&w  from  military  service  and  give  him  a 
plufih  Job  in  Washington,  D.C,  and  send  our 
loved  ones  to  fight  In  Vietnam.  I  should 
think  that  he  would  realize  'that  this  action 
belittles  him  in  the  eyes  of  noany. 

When  will  his  eyes  be  opened  to  the  fact 
that  our  boys  are  fighting  for  a  country  whose 
people  do  not  want  our  help  or  our  presence 
In  their  country? 

Mothers  and  grandmothers  represent  a 
sizable  vote  in  this  country.  This  I  assure 
you,  will  be  felt  at  the  next  Presidential  elec- 

tlOQ. 

Sincerely, 

Mildred  O.  Smith. 


Portland,  Obec., 

ApHl  11.  1966. 
To  Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
V.S.  Senate  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Hear  S«:I  think  it  is  about  time  for  this 
itltuent  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  defl- 
~.'.i\y   In   favor   of   your    actions    regarding 
our   foreign    aid    and    also    our    expressed 
opinion  of  our  action  In  Vietnam. 

I  am  sorry  we  haven't  another  50  senatOTS 
Uke  you  in  the  senate.  I  am  speaking  as  a 
World  War  I  veteran. 

More  power  to  you  and  I  wish  you  every 
wccess. 

Sincerely, 

Wm.  p.  Cadt, 

Coevallis,  Obxo., 

April  21.  1966. 
Bon.  Wayne  Morse, 
P.S.  Senator 

D«*B  Senakw  Mobse:  I  wish  to  commend 
Ton  for  your  stand  on  Viet  Nam.    It  is  a 


wonderful  thing  that  there  are  still  some 
legislators  who  have  the  courage  and  Inde- 
pendence of  mind  to  speak  out  as  their  con- 
science bids. 

Sincerely. 

Charles  J.  Phillips. 

CORVALLIS,  Oreg., 

April  19. 1966. 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
WosTiinsrfon,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  •wish  to  thank  you 
for  helping  to  bring  these  Senate  Hearings 
to  the  public.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  I 
didn't  know  about  that  was  brought  to  my 
attention. 

Also  I  want  to  commend  you  on  your  stand 
on  this  war  and  sticking  'with  It.    My  hus- 
band has  fought  2  wars  and  has  retired  this 
year.     I  am  glad  he  is  retired. 
Good  luck  and  keep  up  the  work. 
Thank  you, 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Teates. 


Primeville.  Oreo., 

April  18,  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  support  your  stand 
on  Vietnam. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Pattl  Mickel. 


Dear  Senatob  Morse:  As  an  American  citi- 
zen and  an  Oregonlan,  I  axa.  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  present  situation  In  Viet- 
nam. 

After  much  consideration  and  study  I  am 
con'vlnced  that  you  are  definitely  right  in 
your  opinion  and  I  fully  support  yoiu-  views. 

I  hope  that  you  and  Senator  Fulbright 
•will  be  able  to  persuade  the  President  and  his 
advisors  that  our  foreign  policy  at  this  time 
Is  not  what  It  should  be. 

Please  encourage  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  oppose  our  position  In  Vietnam. 

A  concerned  citizen  with  much  displeasure 
in  our  American  foreign  policy. 
Truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Delores  Crotty. 

Portland,  Oreo. 


Dear  Senator  Morse  :  As  an  Oregonlan  and 
a  concerned  American  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  am  actively  supporting  your  opposition 
to  the  present  ptolicy  in  Vietnam. 

I  hope  that  you  and  Senator  Fulbright 
will  be  able  to  swing  some  of  our  Congress- 
men and  the  President  against  our  position 
In  much  of  otir  foreign  policy. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  proud  of 
your  stands  and  am  grateful  for  a  leader  such 
as  yourself. 

Sincerely, 

Madeline  Drake. 

Rainier,  Greg. 

Klamath  Falls,  Greg., 

ilpriZ  13,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  We  have  followed  your  staid  re- 
garding Vietnam  with  keen  Interest  and  sin- 
cere support.  We  feel,  as  do  our  friends, 
that  It  Is  most  urgent  for  those  who  rep- 
resent our  Sta'te  to  speak  out  In  no  uncer- 
tain terms  about  this  terrible  debacle  in 
which  this  Nation  is  now  engaged.  We  con- 
cur that  Asia  Is  for  the  Asians. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  our  administra- 
tion that  was  elected  by  the  people  to  de- 
vote Itself  to  the  Immense  and  critical  prob- 
lems In  our  o'wn  country  first  and  foremost. 
We  deplore  its  poor  Judgment  and  resign t 
the  high-handed  manner  of  .Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara. 

We  commend  you  for  stoutly  supporting 
your  convictions  and  we  depend  on  you  to 


continue  to  be  the  voice  of  those  of  us  who 
have  the  same  Ideas. 
Very  truly, 

BuTORD  E.  Boyd, 
Margaret  A.  Boyd. 

MiLWAUKiE,  Oreo. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  As  an  Interested  and 
concerned  Oregonlan  and  American,  I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  support  your  convic- 
tions against  our  stand  in  Vietnam. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  look  more  constructively  at  our  own 
foreign  policy. 

The  efforts  on  behalf  of  yourself  and  Sen- 
ator Fulbright  to  stop  the  war  have,  in  my 
opinion,  been  of  the  highest  concern  and 
concentration  for  world  peace. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  your  convictions 
and  .your  stands. 
Sincerely, 

Cecil  E.  Pitzxll. 

Grants  Pass,  Greg., 

April  21, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Salem,  Oreg. 
Dcas  Senator:    Keep  up  the  good  work. 
I  want  you  to  know  that  you  have  my 
support   In   your   stand   as  regards   the   'war 
in  Vietnam.    Our  presence  there  is  obviously 
Illegal  In  respect  to  International   law  and 
I  believe  that  we  must  pull  our  troops  out 
before  any  lasting  jjeece  can  be  effected  there. 
You  are  one  of  the  few  people  in  our  national 
government  who  have  my  respect  and  my 
vote.  • 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Jeddeloh. 

Beavxbton,  Greg., 

April  20. 1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mors*:  "It  requires  a  reel 
man  or  woman  to  stand  alone  on  a  moral 
Issue  In  the  face  of  the  crowd." — Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 

Our  family  wan*  to  let  you  know  that 
we  admire  your  stand  on  the  Vietnam  issue. 

It  seems  a  sad  commentary  on  the  courage 
of  the  President  to  deplore  the  bombing  of 
a  church  in  Alabama,  or  the  murder  of  per- 
sons sympathetic  to  those  deprived  of  their 
civil  rights,  yet  to  condone,  nay,  to  order 
the  wholesale  bombir^g  of  villages  In  south- 
eastern Asia.  They  are  people,  and  they 
suffer  grief  at  the  loss  of  loved  ones  Just 
as  you  and  I. 

And,  why  the  precision,  and  seeming  al- 
moet  delight,  In  counting  the  Vletcong  dead 
while  the  euphemism,  "American  casualtlee 
light"? 

Respectfully  yours, 

Robest  F.  Myers. 

Portland,  Obbo., 

March  IS.  1966. 
U.S.  Senator  Morse. 

Honorable  Sir:  I  would  like  you  to  know 
that  you  have  my  utmost  respect  for  your 
great  effort  and  courage  in  trying  to  bring 
this  useless  war  to  an  end.  I  am  'with  you 
all  the  way.  The  great  loee  of  our  boys  and 
the  great  expense  their  home  folks  are  put 
to  doesn't  make  sense  to  me.  If  you  can 
run  for  President  in  1968,  you  may  count  on 
my  vote.  I  feel  you  are  about  the  best 
Amerloan  left  there  in  Washington. 
Most  sincerely, 

Mrs.  Kathryn  Maybesbt. 

Portland,  Oreg., 

March  5.  1966. 
Hon.   Wayne  Mobse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  want  you  to 
kt.  jw  that  we  are  very  grateful  for  the  stature 
of  your  leadership  at  all  times  and  particu- 
larly in  the  Vietnam  matter. 
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The  copy  of  your  Senate  speech  in  January 
on  Che  subject  gave  us  inXormatlon  we  are 
glad  to  have^ 

Slncereiy  yours, 

Ruth  Bruneb. 
W.  E.  BRUNia. 

March   10,  1966. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse 

Deah  Sir  Cuiji^ratuiaUons.  on  the  bold 
st-md  you  re  taking  on  what  1b  ri^ht  and 
hvjt  swayed  by  the  Urge  majority,  on  the 
Vietnam  situation  and  others. 

In  the  last  Issue  of  U  S  News  &  World  Re- 
port or  Mirch  14,  1966.  is  a  very  good  article, 
•■What  United  States  Can  Expect  Prom  Allies 
iv.  Vietnam  "  and  !n  this  article,  It  seema  the 
whole  world  Is  against  ua.  When  the  whole 
world  is  agam.^t  us,  how  come  so  few  people  In 
our  Government  are  so  blinded  by  pride  that 
they  cannot  use  good  Judgment?  Also,  quote 
at  top  of  page  32,  'Ifs  largely  a  U.S.  show." 
But.  to  this  I  can  add,  showoff  of  our  might 
and  strength.    How  long? 

Practically  every  person  I  talk  to  feels  Just 
as  you  do  Keep  up  the  good  work  I'm  be- 
hind you. 

Yours  truly, 

Henhy    Nuszbactm. 

PORTI-.AND      OrEG 

McMlNNVILLE,    ORXO., 

January  31,  1966. 

Senat-or  W.ayne  Morse, 
S'-'nate  Office  Building, 
W-ish  :ngton,  D  C 

DE.AR  Senator  Morsi  Please  keep  up  the 
gr«j  work,  and  get  u£  out  of  Vietnam  If  poe- 
slble     We  are  back  of  you  100  percent. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Ja.mk.s  S.  Grein. 

Eugene.  Oreo., 

April  13.  1966. 
Dear  Senator    My  wife  and  I  back  you  100 

percent,  re:  Vietnam, 

I  would  say  3S  percent  of  the  people  agree 
with  you  on  this  Issue 

Your   next   election   will,   I  feel  sure,   give 
you    your    largest    majority   of   your   distin- 
guished career 
Cordially, 

Ax  Hoftman. 

March.  26,  1966. 

Hon   Wayn'e  Morse, 
V  S  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  for  doing 
all  you  can  to  expose  what  we  are  doing  In 
Vietnam  and  the  Near  Eaat  I  find  It  hard 
to  live  with  the  gtiiit  feelings  I  have  over 
our  actions  In  the  world  and  I  worry  fc«-  my 
16  year  old  son.  There  must  be  something 
that  we  common,  ordinary  citizens  c<.'uld  and 
should  be  doing  to  prevent  escal.ation  and  to 
change  our  direction.     But  what' 

Again,  thanks  for  being  our  s:xikesman  and 
may  you  continue  M  abound  in  health  and 
energy 

Slricerely 

^t.5   Geokge  H,  AiXKN. 

Portland.  Oeeg., 

March  10,  1966. 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  want  to  e.xpre8s  my  gratitude  to 
you  for  your  Integrity  and  courage.  In  the 
face  of  great  opposition  and  pressure.  In  lead- 
ing the  opposition  to  the  foreign  policy  of 
President  Johnson  As  a  voting  citizen.  I 
m-ost  share  the  responslbilltv  of  the  conduct 
of  our  country  The  shame  I  feel  over  what 
we  are  doing  to  the  people  of  Vietnam  U 
somewhat  alleviated  by  being  represented  by 
a  man  who  steadf.i^tly  upholds  the  oonxtltu- 
tion,  our  U  N  obligations,  sanltv,  and  hum&n 
decency.  I  fee!  that  President' Johnson  has 
betrayed  the  people  in  that  the  oeople  voted 
for   him    and    repudiated    Ooldwater     In  the 


belief  that  they  were  voting  for  a  policy 
against  war.  At  least  Ooldwater  was  frank. 
I  resent  the  President's  subversion  of  the 
constitution;  his  fatuous  assumption  that  he 
can  achieve  a  "consensus"  by  lies  and  mis- 
representation; his  phony  peace  offensive; 
and  his  hypocritical  concern  for  the  people 
of  Vietnam. 

I  applaud  your  vote  against  the  appropria- 
tion to  continue  and  escalate  the  war.  I  am 
In  favor  of  Senator  GRtTKNUfo's  bill  to  pro- 
hibit sending  draftees  to  Vietnam.  I  believe 
in  negotiating  with  the  N.LJ"..  the  legitimate 
government  of  South  Vietnam,  and  the  force 
we  are  fighting.  I  believe  that  the  only  alter- 
native to  stopping  this  war  by  negotiation  la 
more  escalation,  leading  to  a  war  with  China, 
and  probably  the  third  world  war. 

Thank  you  for  upholding  legality,  decency, 
and  sanity.     I  believe  the  Ude  Is  turning,  and 
I  hope  that  by  election  time  the  vote  will  be 
overwhelming  to  endorse  your  views. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Olxnn  M.  Blxvins. 
Sajuxm,  Okxo. 

Maxch  36,  1866. 
Hon.  Watn*  Moksk,  Senattx', 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D»AR  Senator  Morsk:  We  wish  to  thank 
you  for  your  efforts  In  behalf  of  the  American 
people.  Some  friends  of  ours  who  were  vis- 
iting In  New  York,  when  Introduced  to  some 
VIP's  in  New  York,  were  told,  "You  people 
should  be  proud  to  be  Oregonlans,  you  have 
the  only  Statesman  in  the  Senate".  There 
may  be  a  couple  of  others  but  for  the  most 
part  we  feel  as  the  people  In  New  York  ex- 
pressed themselves. 

We  are  proud  of  you,  we  feel  terrible  that 
you  have  to  stand  alone  and  take  so  much 
abuse  from  those  politicians.  Even  people 
who  may  not  agree  with  you  always,  admire 
you. 

What  Johnson  doesn't  seem  to  have  caught 
on  to  Is  that  we  didn't  elect  him — we  voted 
against  Ooldwater. 

We  are  very  disillusioned  Americans — ^we 
sent  our  son  to  college  seven  years  for  a  good 
education  and  so  that  he  would  be  a  good 
cltl«n — now  the  army  has  him. 

God  bless  you  Senator  Morsb  as  you  stand 
alone  for  decency  In  government. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  O.  Baikd. 

Portland.  Orbo. 

Ontario,  Grig., 

March  28, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsk, 
209  Senate  Office  Building, 
WashiTtgton,  D.C. 

Dkar  Senator  Morse:  I  have  alwajrs  ad- 
mired your  deep  convictions  and  your  ability 
to  stick  with  them,  whether  I  agreed  with 
you  at  the  mcMnent  or  not. 

In  the  Vietnam  issue,  at  first  I  foimd  my- 
self more  or  less  unconcerned,  later  con- 
cerned and  wanting  to  fight  quickly  and  get 
It  over,  but  the  more  I  have  studied  the  Issue 
I  am  wondering  why  we  are  involved  in  their 
dispute.  Dally  the  news  seems  to  back  up 
your  position  that  we  are  Involved  In  a 
squabble  in  which  if  peace  were  to  come 
quickly  we  couldn't  put  our  finger  on  any 
particular  group  capable  of  calling  them- 
selves a  stable  government  or  having  any 
control.  In  many  ways  It  appears  we  are 
fighting  a  war  simply  to  satisfy  the  rich  Viet- 
namese mandarin  who  is  doing  all  he  can 
to  goad  us  Into  continuing  because  of  the 
rich  profits  he  can  derive  therefrom.  As  for 
the  ordinary  little  people  I  am  convinced  the 
majority  do  not  want  the  present  ruling  class 
they  have  In  charge  of  their  country  in  power 
at  all  and  will  always  continue  to  fight  unUl 
they  are  rid  of  them. 

Its  a  puzzle  to  me  how  a  President  of  the 
United  States  can  wage  war,  sacrificing  our 
men  and  wealth  due  to  his  own  personal 


whim,  without  giving  constitutional  author- 
ity to  the  Congress  to  debate  and  make  this 
decision.  This  I  feel  Is  for  the  Congress  to 
determine — not  a  power  drunk  group  of  ad- 
versaries forcing  their  will  upon  the  people 

Perhaps  as  these  pine  boxes  arrive  from 
Vietnam  carrying  the  remains  of  precious 
loved  ones,  they  should  carry  the  inscription 
stencilled  thereon,  "Compllmenu  of  Lyndon 
B.  and  Lady  Bird  Johnson  and  their  fellow 
cohorts." 

Just  at  this  time  It  appears  to  me  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  his  friends  are  doing  a  magnifl. 
cent  Job  of  building  the  Democratic  party 
Image  Into  one  of  a  monster  with  the  blood 
and  guts  of  Uttle  people  spilling  from  Ite 
Jowls,  paunch  full  of  corruption. 

You'll   be   in   the   Senate  long  after  this 
crowd  of  phonies  are  forgotten. 
Sincerely, 

Dwioht  L.  Johnston. 

ETuGENE,  Greg., 

April  20,  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  L.  Morse, 
Senator  from  Oregon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  want  to  assure 
you  that  the  National  Commander  of  the 
American  Legion  does  not  speak  for  all  the 
members  concerning  the  escalation  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  Members  have  been  asked 
to  write  the  President,  Senator  PtJLBRiGirr 
and  our  State  Senators  to  back  the  war  effort. 
We  have  attended  a  number  of  different  posts 
where  this  letter  was  read,  many  without 
comment.  Comments  after  the  meetings 
leads  us  to  believe  more  letters  will  be  written 
against  the  war  than  for  It.  We  feel  that 
even  If  we  could  be  sure  that  this  Is  a  war 
against  the  Communists  how  sure  can  we 
be  that  we  have  won  the  peace  even  if  we 
win  the  war,  even  If  we  destroy  their  coxmtry 
completely?  We  certainly  can't  expect  them 
to  love  us  for  throvrtng  our  millions  Into  their 
country  to  build  it  up  again.  Money  can't 
pay  for  lives,  theirs  or  ours. 

We've  already  lost  face  all  over  the  world 
so  we  can't  lose  any  more  by  staying  In.  If 
we  would  put  our  own  house  In  order  arri 
show  the  world  how  a  real  democracy  c 
work  we  would  have  a  good  chance  to  wi- 
the peace. 

Thanks  again  for  representing  us  so  ably. 
It  Is  so  easy  to  Just  nod  and  say  we  agree 
with  you  without  telling  you.  so  please  excuse 
this  belated  letter  on  this  subject.  We  are 
proud  of  you. 

Sincerely, 

Ira  and  Elsie  Whxiams. 

April  21,  1866. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Despite  biased,  one- 
sided newspaper  editorials  condemning  your 
views,  you  have  many  staunch  supporters  In 
Oregon  and  the  Nation.  It  is  gratifying  to 
peace-loving  citizens  to  see  a  Senator  with 
your  courage  expressing  his  convictions,  de- 
spite loud-mouthed  opposition  from  those 
who  prefer  war  and  slaughter. 

I,  like  thousands  of  others,  cannot  supply 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question.  "Why 
6u-e  we  In  Vietnam?"  The  millions  wasted 
on  this  Illegal,  useless  and  imdeclared  war 
could  produce  untold  benefits  If  utilized 
Instead  on  worthwhile  domestic  projects. 

Keep  up  the  good  work — we're  with  you. 
Best  regards, 

Don-  Nixon. 

Lincoln  Cttt,  Greg. 
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Anna's  Flower  Shop, 
Woodburn,  Oreg.,  April  18, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  very  pleased  with  your 
stand  on  the  war. 

Oregon    has   a    great    statesman   In  you. 
The  more  we  study  the  present  administra- 


tion, the  more  we  realize  you  are  right.  We 
feel  it  Is  a  privilege  to  live  in  Oregon,  more 
80  when  we  have  a  man  in  Congress  that 
speaks  his  mind. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  Awa  Field. 

Portland,  Greg., 

April  19,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  have  fought  you 
on  other  Issues,  but  on  Vietnam,  you  have 
my  100  percent  backing. 

The  administration  gave  us  poor  leader- 
ship when  they  stopped  being  advisers  In 
Vietnam. 

But  the  problem  Is  getting  us  out  of  this 
mess.    God  speed  In  this  endeavor. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Ron  Stmons. 

Religious     Society     of     Friends 
(Quakers),       Pacific       Yearly 

Meeting, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  April  20, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  Quakers  we  feel  a  real  sense 
of  frustration  and  despair  over  our  govern- 
ment's present  military  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam. We  have  continuing  faith  In  the  atti- 
tudes and  outlooks  of  yourself  and  Repre- 
sentative Edith  Green  toward  the  problems 
in  Vietnam.  We  are  appalled  at  the  reports 
of  atrocities  committed  on  both  sides  and  by 
the  saturation  bombing  committed  by  our 
forces  in  Vietnam. 

We  cannot  understand  the  position  of  the 
Johnson  administration  which  appears  to  ad- 
Tocate  the  liberation  of  people  by  taking  their 
lives  and  ravaging  their  land.  Believing  that 
toere  Is  that  of  God  In  every  man  to  which 
we  must  minister,  we  fervently  urge  the 
President  to  Initiate  negotiations  for  peace 
including  all  factions  which  are  a  party  to  the 
conflict  and  further  urge  an  immediate  ces- 
sation of  bombing  as  a  first  step  toward  peace. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Multnomah    FsrENDs    Meeting, 

Howard  J.  Richard, 

Presiding  Clerk. 

May  9,  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
VS.  Senator, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  May  I  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  comment  on  your  continuing  strug- 
gle In  our  foreign  situation. 

In  my  business  In  this  small  community  of 
Vwnonla  I  have  yet  to  find  anyone  in  agree- 
ment with  the  administration's  policy  in 
Vietnam. 

I  personally  congratulate  you  for  your  hon- 
«tly  and  determination  and  feel  certain  Jus- 
tice win  prevail  when  the  American  people 
iwaken  to  the  perils  of  where  this  present 
situation  win  lead  us. 

This  letter  Is  of  little  help,  I  realize,  but  I 
'tU  be  most  willing  to  help  whenever  pos- 
ilble. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Davies    Chevrolet   Co., 
James  R.  Davies, 
Owner,  Democrat  Committeeman,  Pre- 
cinct No.  4,   Vernonia,   Oreg. 


Mat  1,  1966. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  think  you  should 
toow  that  the  people  of  Oregon  are  behind 
your  stand  on  Vietnam.  I  have  written  a 
letter  to  President  Johnson  polnOng  out  that 
I  disagree  with  his  poUcles,  In  the  hopes  that 
taw  will  show  that  not  all  Americans  are  sup- 
porting our  policy  In  Vietnam. 
rJ^J'  possible  that  yo\ir  stand  Is  a  form  of 
PWiUcal  suicide.  Be  that  as  it  may.  I  ad- 
™"  deeply  a  man  who  will  stand  up  against 


overwhelming  odds  because  he  believes  some- 
thing to  be  wrong.  When  a  person  stakes 
his  entire  career  and  future  on  an  unpopular 
point  of  view,  to  me  he  qualifies  as  a  true 
hero. 

Even  If  I  disagreed  with  your  stance  about 
Vietnam.  I  would  vote  for  and  support  you, 
now,  because  you  have  demonstrated  beyond 
any  doubt  that  you  are  a  man  of  the  highest 
form  of  Integrity. 

One  hundred  percent  behind  you  (even 
If  I  am  a  Republican) . 

Joel  C.  Barber. 

Eugene,  Oreg. 

Portland,  Greg., 

May  10,  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  :  I  am  so  happy  that  you 
were  right  on  the  spot  in  asking  that  the 
committee  hold  a  public  inquiry  into  the 
legality  cf  the  American  position  In  Vietnam. 
Congratulations  to  you  for  continuing  to 
be  a  persistent  foe  of  American  Involvement 
in  the  Vietnamese  struggle.  I  think  you 
would  be  surprised  at  the  friends  you  have. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Boy  a.  Gage. 

Rainier  Manufacturing  Co., 

Rainier,  Oreg.,  May  10, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  Your  appearance  on 
TV  last  night  wherein  you  made  your  dis- 
senting opinions  known  to  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  regarding  the  Vietnam  situation 
was  most  gratifying  to  us,  and  to  everyone 
that  saw  you  In  action  that  we  have  spoken 
to. 

It  Is  very  gratifying  to  know  we  have  one 
representative  from  Oregon  that  has  the 
courage  of  his  convictions,  and  hope  that  you 
will  soon  "take  on"  Dean  Rusk  for  allowing 
the  continuation  of  the  excessive  amounts  of 
our  logs  going  to  Japan  to  the  detriment  of 
existing  Oregon  Industries. 

Please  be  assured  of  our  continued  support 
In  your  efforts  to  convince  the  present  ad- 
ministration that  the  American  people  are 
not  a  bunch  of  sheep  to  be  bamboozled  by 
fancy  phrases,  and  as  a  last  resort,  raise  taxes 
to  cover  mlsjudgments. 

Kindest  personal  regards,  and  may  you 
long  represent  us. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Don  V.  Bellamy, 

Vice  President. 

Mat  11,  1866. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I've  Just  finished 
viewing  the  last  televised  Senate  Foreign 
Relatione  Committee  hearing.  I've  been 
very  pleased  that  they  have  been  televised 
whenever  possible.  They  have  been  ex- 
tremely helpful  to  myself  and  others  in 
clarifying  many  situations  which  we  found 
confusing.  Most  importantly,  the  purpose 
of  the  hearings  has  certainly  become  more 
imderstandable. 

I  am  anxious  that  Defense  Secretary  Rob- 
ert McNamara  would  not  Indicate  which  3 
nations  are  giving  us  considerable  assistance 
m  Vietnam.  Why  Is  this  considered  con- 
fidential information?  I  cant  Imagine  why 
the  American  jieople  should  not  know  which 
nations  are  really  willing  to  help  ua. 

I  agree  with  your  stand  on  the  Vietnam 
war.  I  cannot  see  that  any  commitment 
was  made  that  should  have  resulted  In  such 
a  tragedy.  The  United  Nations  should  have 
been  approached  at  the  very  onset.  Without 
their  approval  and  assistance  we  had  no 
right  to  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  handle 
that  volatile  situation,  almost  entirely  alone. 


I  only  pray  that  we  can  get  out  of  that 
horrible  situation  before  It's  too  late. 

I.  and  many  others  I  know,  also  agree 
that  military  and  other  assistance  to  nations 
that  constantly  throw  vile  accusations  and 
brickbats  at  the  United  States  should  be  cut 
back  altogether.  The  fact  that  Russia  would 
then  step  In  and  fill  the  gap  Is  certainly  to 
be  expected,  I  say — so  what?  They're  doing 
It  anyway  but  with  things  as  they  now 
stand,  we  are  actually  helping  them  arm 
our  enemies!  Let  Russia  have  the  added 
burden  of  supplying  the  addlUonal  military 
assistance  to  those  nations  we  drop  as  a 
result  of  their  open  animosity.  By  con- 
tinuing assistance,  we're  only  two-faced  and 
playing  both  ends  against  the  middle  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world;  and  I  might  add.  in  the 
eyes  of  our  own  countrymen.  By  dropping 
our  aid.  we  move  the  responsibility  to  Rus- 
sia's shoulders  for  an  added  expense  to  their 
budget;  and  In  the  meantime,  we  can  de- 
vote this  money  to  better  use — I  hope. 

I'm  sorry  to  say  we  were  unable  to  attend 
the  rally  at  Benson  High  School  last  Sun- 
day, but  my  husband  and  I  did  attend  a 
reception  held  Saturday  night  and  met  both 
Howard  Morgan  and  Robert  Vaughn.  I  was 
quite  disappointed  at  not  seeing  you  per- 
sonally. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  time. 
Best  regards  from, 

Mrs.  Victoria  (Ben  L.)  Btjsskli,. 
Portland,  Greg. 

Medford,  Oreo., 

May  12, 1966. 
Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Keep  up  the  good  work.  I  am 
behind  you  all  the  way.  We  wouldn't  be  In 
the  mess  we  are  In  If  we  had  more  men  like 
you  working  for  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Artha  S.  Metz. 

Hood  River.  Greg., 

Af orc^  6, 1968. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC, 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  vou  for  your 
stand  on  Vietnam. 
I  am  utterly  opposed  to  this  war. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Reta  p.  Hattssk. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Sir:  This  Is  the  first  time  I  hav« 
ever  written  to  a  public  official  but  I  Just 
had  to  let  you  know,  there  Is  one  family  of 
Oregonlans,  who  is  for  you  100%. 

I  thank  heavens  there  Is  somebody  back 
In  Washington,  who  has  the  courage  of  his 
convictions  and  Is  not  afraid  to  have  them 
known. 

You  are,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  a 
realist  in  the  midst  of  this  emotional  up- 
heaval concerning  Viet  Nam. 

My  husband  and  I,  and  my  father-in-law 
believe  you  to  be  right. 

Once  more  Senator,  more  power  to  you, 
good  luck,  and  God  bless  you. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Kuhnhausen. 

Portland,  Greg. 

Lake  Oswego,  Oreg., 

March  6.  1986. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC. 

Senator  Morse:  There  Is  no  need  to  go 
Into  details  as  to  why  I  support  your  posi- 
tion on  the  Viet  Nam  issue,  but  I  do  think 
It  necessary  that  the  thousands  of  us  who 
agree  with  you  let  our  voices  be  heard  so 
that  you  will  continue  to  raise  your  voice 
for  us. 

Sincerely, 

Jack  Raoow. 
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INTDINATIONAL  IjCS  OSHOtXMXlt'S 

a.vd     warrhocsemen  s     union, 
Local,  8. 

PortUnid,  Oreg.,  March  4. 1986. 
llji:    Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senator  from   Oregon, 
Seriate  Office  Building, 
Vr'aihington,    D  C 

Dear  Senator  Morse  TTie  Executive  Board 
of  Local  z%.  I  L.W.U..  Portland  Oregon  wlah 
to  extend  their  whole  hearted  support  In 
your  effort  to  end  the  War  In  Viet  Nam. 

Your  courageous  effort  la  Indeed  worthy 
of  the  supfKjrt  of  every  American.  By  end- 
ing the  war  and  settling  the  Viet  Nam  Issue 
through  the  e3orU  of  the  United  Natlona, 
it  will  prevent  the  needless  sacrlflce  of  many 
thousand  of  American  boys 

The  bililohs  spent  on  war  can  jjay  for 
help  to  Improve  the  living  standard  of  the 
underprivileged  through  a  realistic  foreign 
aid  program 

We  hope  that  you  and  your  friends  in  the 
Senate  will  continue  your  fine  effort  In  the 
Cause  of  World  Peace 
Very  truly 

Cael  K    Andebson, 
Secretary,  ILWU  Local  #«. 

ORE'S  HAM,  Oreo., 

March  6. 1968. 
.Senator  Way.ve  Mursk, 
Sfnatp  Olice  Building. 
Wa.'!hingtori,  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Mcr-se:  I  support  your  Viet 
N'iun  policy  lOO  per  cent  In  fact  more  than 
100  per  cent  for  I  feel  we  should  get  out  of 
there  entirely 

The  time  has  long  since  pas:  when  one 
country,  however  powerful,  caji  dictate  to 
another  country,  however  weaSc,  the  form  of 
government  the  latter  should   have, 

I  admire  your  courage  and  urge  you  to 
maintain  your  position  Speak  out,  our 
counuy  need  you' 

Sincerely  yours 

E  O,  Larson. 

ASTOUA,  Okec, 
March  17,  1966. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Wa,ih.ingion_  D.C . 

Dear  Sir  L'  only  we  had  more  men  like 
you  and  Qovernor  GRtJiNiNo  in  Washington. 
We  could  look  hopefully  Into  the  future,  so 
many  of  my  friends  who  hear  what  you  stand 
for  do  admire  your  courage — to  stand  up 
against  the  war  hawks 

I  wish  you  weK  and  am  for  you  and  your 
policies  100  percent 
Yours  truly. 

Mrs  J  D.  Warila. 

POSIXAND,  ORilG, 

Senator  Morse  The  purpose  of  this  letter 
Ls  extremely  simple  I  want  you  to  know  that 
you  are  supported  in  your  views  on  Viet- 
nam—and r  'jTsje  you  to  contlnu*^ — and  oon- 
graiulate  you  on  your  courage 

Janet    DrTHEXM    Pkck. 

Mrs.  WcLiAM  Peck. 

WALDPtlRT.  Ob£u  , 

March  17,1966. 

Senauir  Wayne  Mur^e, 
Sale-"\.  Oreg 

For  ft  long  time.  I  have  t-een  going  to  drop 
you  a  line  U;  tell  you  and  let  you  know  that 
I  am  behind  you  In  your  views  about  our 
Involvement  in  Asia.  I  admire  your  courage 
and  spunk  to  speak  out  for  something  you 
and  I  know  to  be  only  right  and  honest.  It 
mufit  not  be  an  easy  Job.  I  just  want  you  to 
know  that  you  have  my  support  ail  the  way. 
My  prayers  for  the  innocent,  best  of  luck  to 
you 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs  Mtrtle  BnADroRD. 


UoounowN,  N,J.,  May  14,  1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Mouk, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Senator  Moksx:  We  wish  to  com- 
mend you  again  most  sincerely  for  your  great 
and  determined  work  concerning  this  stupid, 
Insane,  and  evil  war  in  Vietnam. 

We  are  with  you  and  working  to  awaken 
more  people  to  see  and  understand  what  an 
insane  stupid  course  this  administration  Ifl 
taking. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Fbank  N.  Mobsx. 

kxnxl worth,  n.j., 

May  11, 1966. 
Senator  Watni  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DCAR  ScNATOR  MoRSE :  I  have  been  watching 
you  on  T.V.  today  on  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

May  I  state  that  I  Just  burst  into  applause 
after  you  stated  your  position  regarding  Viet- 
nam to  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara. 

This  is  one  person  who  admires  your 
"Idealism"  immensely.  I  totally  support 
your  view  that  we  indeed  have  an  obligation 
to  do  all  we  can  to  negotiate  peace  In  south- 
east Asia. 

It  is  too  bad  that  today  we  are  so  severely 
criticized  when  we  uphold  Ideals  and  prin- 
ciples— therefore  I  Just  wanted  you  to  know 
that  I  heartily  agree  with  your  views. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Madeline  SAvxajCH. 

DowNET,  Calif., 

May  10, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear    Senatob    Morse:     Your    continued 
efforts  as  a  "dove"  are  strongly  commended! 
We   plan   to   cast  our   votes   for   "dovee" 
wherever  poeelble. 

What  can  be  done  to  outlaw  napalm?  Of 
all  the  horrors  of  war,  this  seems  one  of  the 
most  horrible. 

Keep  up  your  efforts,  and  never  doubt  that 
you  have  strong  support. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Nettie  R.  van  Raaphorst. 
John  N.  van  Raaphorst. 

Los  Angeles,  Calit., 

May  11,  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Senator  :  Thank  you  so  much  for 
your  forthright  and  courageous  stand  against 
the  illegal  dirty  war  in  which  our  country  is 
engaged.  Your  voice  is  the  voice  of  the 
conscience  of  our  country. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  are  100  percent 
behind  you.    Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Respectfully, 

Margaret  Oinsbttro. 

Chkhalib,  Wash., 

May  11,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 
My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  have  Ustened 

carefully — and  I  believe — understandlngly 

to  your  Ideas  as  regards  our  bloody  war  in 
Vietnam.     Every  word  you  said  made  sense 

as  I  understand  It.    You  know — as  do  I If 

once  we  took  profit  from  war — war  would 
cease.    What  can  we  common  citizens  do? 
Yours  truly, 

tin.  Rot  La  Due. 


well  as  your  hope  that  our  country  might  re- 
turn to  a  closer  foUowlng  of  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution.  A  stronger  voice  for  Con- 
gress in  determining  foreign  poUcy  and  more 
control  over  the  CIA  also  seem  to  be  very 
Important  alms. 

Your  talk  here  In  Madison  In  February  was 
inspiring.  Especially  Impressive  Is  your  be- 
lief which  you  stated  as  something  like.  "The 
only  truly  practical  course  of  action  is  one 
determined  by  strict  application  of  principle 
Expedience  defeats  the  alms  it  seeks  to  fur- 
ther." 

I  hope  that  more  and  more  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  will  Join  you  In  the 
bold  stand  you  have  taken.  If  i  possessed 
the  aptitudes  to  be  a  polltican,  I  would  hope 
to  be  one  of  your  caliber. 

For  a  better  world, 

Charles  T.  Dettzkl. 

Mat  9,  1966 
Dear  Senator:  As  I  watched  the  Commit- 
tee hearings  on  T.V.  today  I  wished  to  thank 
you.  Thank  you  for  having  them  and  for 
saying  what  I  would  say  if  I  could  speak  to 
Dean  Rusk  or  to  the  President.  I  truly 
admire  your  courage. 
Sincerely, 

Kathrtn  iNCRoca. 
San  Ravael,  Calst. 

Peoria,  III., 
May  12,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Senator  :  I  am  writing  to  let  you  know  thst 
I  support  you  on  the  stand  you  are  taking 
about  this  terrible  war  in  Viet  Nam. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  watch  you  on  TV  on 
Monday  when  you  backed  Secretary  Rusk 
down  on  the  absence  of  a  formal  vote  In 
SEATO. 

You  men  who  are  opposing  this  war  are 
doing  a  real  service  for  this  country  and  I  for 
one  want  to  thank  you. 

I  believe,  like  you,  that  If  we  could  Just 
bring  the  Congress  around  to  refusing  to  vote 
the  money  to  support  this  immoral  war  then 
they  would  have  to  stop  it. 

In  my  opinion  the  beet  way  to  suppwrt  our 
boys  in  Viet  Nam  is  to  bring  them  home. 

I  am  almost  ashamed  any  more  to  say  I  am 
American — I  shudder  to  think  what  the  rest 
of  the  thinking  world  thinks  of  us. 

It  as  a  shame  that  our  country  has  reached 
such  a  low. 

Thank  you  again.  Senator  Morse,  for  what 
you  have  already  done  and  please  continue 
the  good  work. 

I,  too,  love  my  country. 


May  16,  1966 
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IBVINOTON,  N.J., 

May  15, 1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  am  in  "your"  cor- 
ner re  Viet  Nam. 

It  Is  with  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  tonight  at  Bloomfleld  Col- 
lege. 

I  recall  that  old,  old  saying  "One  on  God'» 
side  Is  a  majority."  "We"  have  five  in  the 
Senate  who  speak  out.  Here's  hoping  that 
we  can  increase  that  "majority" — and  some 
day.  make  It  for  real. 

More  ix>wer  to  your  elbow — and  uncommon 
sense. 

Sincerely, 

Elmer  Brashear. 


Masibon,  Wis., 
_  May  13,  1966. 

Watne  Morse. 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Watne  Morse:  I  am  100  percent  in 
favor  of  your  stand  for  a  peaceful  and  moral 
soluUoo  to  the  crisis  la  southeast  Asia  as 


San  Antonio,  Tex., 

May  12, 1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  for  your 
courageous  stand  on  Viet  Nam —  We  are  In- 
deed living  in  perilous   times  and  I  agree 


with  Senator  Fulbright  that  we  are  follow- 
ing in  the  foot-steps  of  ancient  Rome  and 
only  honest,  courageous  men,  such  as  you 
tjid  Senator  Pdlbright,  can  save  us — 

May  God  strengthen  and  protect  you  In 
your  endeavors — 
Sincerely 

Miss  Mart  C.  Callaway. 

Mat  11,  1966. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  sincerely 
for  your  recent  letter.  I  admire  the  things 
that  you  say  concerning  our  being  In 
Viet  Nam. 

I  Just  wanted  you  to  know  that  our  only 
son  will  be  going  to  Okinawa  and  both  you 
and  I  know  the  destination  from  there. 
What  can  a  mother  do7  How  can  the  truth 
be  told  to  his  devoted  little  sister,  only  seven 
^ears  old? 

May  God  forgive  those  in  Washington  who 
are  responsible  for  this  entire  mess.  How 
can  they  sleep  at  night?  And  why  is  there 
not  Immediate  action,  Instead  of  drawing 
the  debate  out  for  so  long  while  our  boys  are 
dying  or  being  maimed  for  the  reet  of  their 
life? 

A  cease-fire  must  be  Instituted  at  once 
with  no  m<H-e  killing.  Please,  please  make 
those  others  see  that. 

Thank  you  very  sincerely. 

A  very  worried  and  heartbroken  mother, 
Mrs.  Gene  Gassman. 

Pearl  Cmr,  III. 

Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Morse  for  your  sin- 
cere concern,  and  may  God  Bless  you  tor 
your  efforts. 

San  Mateo,  Calit., 

May  12,  1966. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:   May  I  say  your  T.V. 
arguments  really  touched  us? 
You  were  great. 
Truly  yours, 

Alice  and  Al  Reynolds. 

Vinton,  Iowa, 

May  14.  1966. 
Dear  Senator:  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  written  a  government  official  but  I  have 
been  watching  you  on  TV  and  only  wish  we 
had  more  men  like  you  working  for  us. 

I  have  lived  beyond  my  three  score  and  ten 
and  have  always  been  a  republican  but  that 
party  around  here  have  only  praise  for  you 
and  the  work  you  are  doing. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  this  is  only  rotten 
politics  or   the  fullment   of   the  scriptures. 
Please  keep  up  the  good  work. 
Very  sincerely, 

Mrs.  Mary  Floyd. 

Monterey,  Calit., 
_  May  10,  1966. 

Hon,  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
VoiMngton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Just  a  line  to  tell 
you  my  gratitude  for  your  courageous  stands 
m  the  senate  against  the  horrible  genocide  in 
Vietnam.  I  am  very  discouraged,  dlslllu- 
Moned,  and  ashamed  of  this  country's  actions 
there. 

Thank  you  for  helping  me  believe  there  is 
some  sanity  remaining.  When  critical  let- 
wra  to  the  president  get  turned  over  to  the 
I'-B.I,,  when  protesting  students  get  reclassl- 
»  K*"'*  our  answer  to  increasing  critlcUm 
«  home  and  abroad  is  escalation  of  the 
daughter  it  is  easy  to  lose  faith  in  the  demo- 
"*tlc  process. 

f..^**^  y°"  ^°^  helping  me  maintain  my 
iMth  in  America. 

Respectfully. 

B.  L.  Jones. 

Upland.  Calif,, 
„  May,  11, 1966. 

senator  Morse:  I  have  adopted  you  as  my 
senator,  even  though  I  am  a  resident  of  the 
°'*te  of  California.     The   purpose   of  this 


letter  is  another  vote  of  confidence  for  the 
courage  you  are  showing  in  trying  to  open 
the  doors  of  truth,  that  have  been  closed 
by  this  administration. 

The  good  Lord  Himself  is  not  on  our  side 
in  this  modern  tragedy  we  are  responsible 
for  In  Vietnam.  We  are  not  fighting  the 
Vletcong.  We  are  fighting  the  people  of 
Vietnam  itself.  How  else  could  they  be  so 
very  successful  at  resisting  great,  big,  power- 
ful, tJncle  Sam?  Future  history  books  will 
give  credit  to  the  great  fight  these  people 
have  put  up  against  overwhelming  odds. 

Yes,  let's  save  face  in  Vietnam.  Not  the 
face  of  our  image,  but  the  real  faces  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  will  die 
In  the  coming  months.  People  who  do  not 
want  to  fight  or  die  for  any  cause. 

Let's  get  on  the  Lord's  side — we  all  need 
Him  badly.  Let's  get  out,  where  we  are  not 
wanted. 

Respectfully, 

Wallace  Smith, 

Chicago,  III,, 

May  15, 1966. 
Hon,  Watne  MoHss, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thought  you  would 
be  Interested  in  reading  my  opinion  about 
our  undeclared  war  in  South  Vietnam  and 
the  Great  Society. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WttxiAM  Wagner, 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  May  16,  1966J 

One-Man  Government? 

Chicaoo,  May  11.— I  fully  agree  with  those 
Senators  who  charged  President  Johnson 
with  mismanagement  of  our  undeclared  war 
in  South  Vietnam.  In  my  opinion  this  has 
resulted  from  his  failure  to  heed  the  sug- 
gestions of  otu-  outstanding  and  experienced 
military  men. 

Unfortunately,  we  elected  a  shrewd  poli- 
tician as  President,  and  not  a  man  of  wide 
executive  quaUficatlons.  The  Great  Society's 
major  aim  is  to  achieve  one-man  government 
and,  in  my  opinion.  It  appears  to  be  making 
great  progress. 

William  Waon^, 

StTMMrr,  N.J., 

May  16, 1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing "Legal  Issues  of  U.S.  Position  In  Viet- 
nam" which  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  for  February  25. 

You  are  a  true  representative  of  the  people 
and  the  hope  of  America  and  the  world.  M 
a  citizen  I  am  proud  of  you  as  a  Senator 

"ITie  first  consideration  of  every  concerned 
person  should  be  the  establishment  of  world 
government  and  the  prevention  of  a  nucleai 
war  which  would  be  a  disastrous  disgrace 

Thank  you  again  for  all  your  efforts  toward 
a  world  of  progress  and  p>eace. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Arparo  a.  Fazakas. 

New  York,  NY, 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  must  thank  you  so 
much  and  pray  that  you  continue  to  fight 
against  the  frightening  foreign  policy  cur- 
rently practiced  by  that  weird  axis — White 
House,  Pentagon,  State  Department. 

We  believe  that  the  military  expeditions 
under  the  guise  of  foreign  aid  Is  unconsti- 
tutional and  that  such  decisions  must  never 
be  left  to  them  again.  Perhaps  only  the 
people — by  vote — should  render  such  deci- 
sions. Washington's  executive  branch  has 
followed  a  criminal  course.  Our  political 
Idiom  Imposes  Itself  as  much  as  commu- 
nism— ^It  does  not  have  to. 


The  White  House  is  endangering  the  civili- 
zation we  created. 
Regards, 

Jat  East. 

Los  Angeles,  Caut., 

May  10. 1966. 
Dbab  Senator  Morse:    I   appreciate  your 
efforts  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  wish 
you  all  success. 

In  connection  with  this  it  is  fundamental 
that  we  end  our  present  policies  toward 
Asia  and  recognize  that  the  Chinese  are  an 
Important  factor  which  must  be  considered 
In  any  Asian  settlement. 

Our  present  policy.  If  continued,  will  lead, 
to  nuclear  war. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  Ammens. 

Chicago,  III,, 

May  11.  1969. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  fiUly  In  accord  with  ths 
views  you  expressed  today  on  television  as 
opposed  to  Secretary  McNamara. 

I  thank  God  that  we  have  a  Senator  who 
has  the  courage  and  convictions  to  stand  up 
and  voice  his  opinion. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  S.  DAvneON.. 

Los  Angeles,  Calit,, 

May  11,  1968. 
Senator  Wayne  M(huse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  coiu-ageous  and  enlight- 
ened leadership  you  are  giving  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  MniAM  Camp. 


Sottthampton,  Mass., 

May  12,  1966. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  With  regard  to  yotir 
stand  on  the  Vietnam  situation,  I  have  only 
a  few  things  to  say:   You  are  being  heard, 
you  are  right,  and  may  God  bless  you. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  JoTCB  M,  Carnet. 

Mat  12,  1966. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Keep  up  the  excel- 
lent work  you  are  doing. 

I  have  been  watching  you  and  Senator 
FVlbright  with  tremendous  Interest  and 
appreciation.  I  trust  you  will  continue  un- 
til the  forces  for  peace  In  this  country  be- 
come militant. 
Sincerely, 

Frances  Ransom  Lane. 

New  Albany,  Ind„  May  13, 1966. 

Senator  Morse, 

Foreign  Relations  Committee, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Thank  you  for  expressing  my 
views  on  Vietnam  so  eloquently. 

Bringing  the  committee  hearings  to  the 
public  through  television  was  a  marvelous 
Idea  and  who  ever  is  responsible  is  certainly 
to  be  commended. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Rabom  of  the  CIA 
is  to  be  replaced.  I  would  like  to  see  Lieu- 
tenant General  Gavin  head  that  organiza- 
tion while  I  am  not  usually  in  favor  of  the 
military  running  anything  but  the  military. 
I  do  not  consider  Lieutenant  General  Gavin 
Just  another  military  man.  He  appears  to 
be  a  very  Intelligent,  thoughtful  man  with 
a  wonderful  grasp  of  world  affairs  and  the 
role  of  the  United  States  in  them. 

If  you  feel  this  suggestion  has  merit  per- 
haps you  can  give  It  some  Impetus. 

Thank  you  for  having  the  strength  of  your 
convictions  and  the  courage  to  speak  out. 


lOfiSl 
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It  Is  verv  reassuring  to  me  to  fcnow  that  we 
do  havf  pfcYc  ;:)<•'  vou  In  our  Government. 
Yours  :ru:y. 

Mrs.  Leo  V.  Corbett. 


May  16,  1966 


May  16,  1966 
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St.  Louts.  Mo., 

May  13.1966. 

S^na":<;r  W^ynf  Morse. 
Senate  Off.rc  Building, 
Wcwhintyton.  D  C 

Df.ar  Skn-ator  Morsf:  We  admire  your 
honepty  and  courage  tn  the  recent  state- 
ments you  have  made  !n  the  Foreign  Rels- 
t:  >na  Committee  Hearings  We  depend  upon 
you  and  others  of  like  tjiinking  fco  continue 
to  represent  the  Amerlean  j>eopIe,  who  voted 
af^lnst  this  impoeMble  war,  and  have  been 
hurt   and   disillusioned   by  the  escalation. 

Before  It  Is  too  late — we  must  stop  It. 
Mire  and  more,  the  people  are  aware,  and 
as  they  become  =o.  they  are  agalnat  this 
war. 

With   ereat  Respect. 

Ilse  Shank. 


BurLLiAfrr.  Ohio, 

\fav  11.  1966. 
Sf*rLat<^r  W.atne  Morsf 

DE.fR  Sir  I  Just  listened  tn  the  hearings  on 
TV  al.so  the  ones  before  tha'  and  think  we 
should  have  more  of  the  same  I  agree  with 
V')U  and  Senator  Pt'i.BRrGHT  on  everything 
vou  say  and  hope  you  w*.U  keep  on  showing 
the  .American  people  how  wrong  our  govern- 
ment h!\s  been  !n  thi.s  war  and  the  foreign  aid 
we  have  been  so  free  with  to  nations  who 
couldn't  ''are  lesv"!  If  we  win  or  lose 

I  am  ashamed  nf  our  leaders  who  try  to 
tell  other  nations  how  to  nin  their  countries 
when  we  have  such  a  mess  here  at  home. 

You  take  heart  and  keep  on  fighting  be- 
cause you  are  right  and  there  are  more  people 
for  you  than  the  rest  of  the  Congress  wants 
you  to  think 

I  am.  a  Democrat  but  I  will  never  vote  for 
one  again  Ml!  T  am  sure  they  are  worth  my 
vote 

The  x>^'p:i-  r  'aik  w  here  are  all  very  upeet 
over  this  wnr  nd  are  going  to  show  It  at  the 
polls. 

Thank  you  again  for  being  a  truly  great 
.American  with  courage  and  conviction. 

Mrs.  A  W.  HArrHAWAT. 

I  a.m  not,  a  parent,  just  a  good  American 
Otttsen 

TS  —I  A1.S.T  ?,\w  the  nim  vou  referred  to  on 
educAtlonaJ  TV  and  I  cried  when  I  thought 
of  tile  position  our  country  la  taking  to 
'•reate  sv.ch  hate  ar.d  destruction.  And  why 
c^mt  the  press  and  regular  TV  carry  fllma 
such  OS  these  so  more  people  can  really  see 
this?  I  win  tell  you,  they  are  afraid  to 
really  inform  the  p«ople,  but  people  are 
smarter  than  they  think  and  are  learning 
more  and  more  about  the  true  facte  which 
you  are  helping  to  bring  out. 


May  13.  19«fl. 

De(R  -rNv-s  Morse  At  a  time  when  you 
are  belrn?  attacked  from  mAny  quarters  be- 
cause of  your  jtand  on  our  policy  In  south- 
east A.s!a.  I  am  writing  to  say  :  support  you 

in  you'  cinstant  qi:estlonlng  and  criticism 
of  our  Ul-formed  foreign  [X)Ilcy  in  Vietnam— 
a  p<->llcy  that  l."!  becoming  increasingly 
dominated  by  military  expediency  rather 
than  any  consideration  of  hum.an  rights. 
Our  President  speaks  much  ah,3ut  human 
rights  but  his  words  sound  hopeles.-^lv  un- 
realistic  In  this  present  situation.  I  write 
this  AA  ,i  concerned  and  committed  Catholic 
uid  \l.v>  as  a  graduate  student  In  social  work 
a-  the  r.-.iverslty  of  Chicago,  two  &r«M  In  my 
::fe  m  which  my  commitment  to  others 
.makes  .me  regard  our  Nation's  ctirrent  self- 
seeking  f'^relgn  policy  with  great  dismay  and 
prof.iund  regret  and  sorrow  I  am  praying 
dally  for  you  and  for  all  our  leaders,  moat 


especially  for  our  President,  that  Ood  may 
help  us  see  our  way  out  of  this  mess. 
A  supporter, 

Ai.  Mtthoacr, 
Chicaoo,  Iu.. 

ALBTTQUERQXrB,  N.  MBC. 

Deax  Sknato*  Morse:  Good  for  you,  Morse. 
I  hope  you  neyer  die — Ood  bless  you  and  your 
conscience. 

Else  Fasaaa. 

Brooklyn,  N.T., 

May  14.  1966. 
Dear  Senator  Mohse:  I  hope  you  don't  get 
disheartened  by  the  recent  attacks  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  against  you  and  your  policy 
concerning  the  Vietnam  war. 

Believe  me,  the  majority  of  the  people 
thlnJc  as  you  and  as  a  mother  I  pray  that 
you  don't  give  up  the  flght. 

The  Vietnam  war  Is  stupid,  senseless,  and 
Immoral. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Barbara  Hansen. 

New  Brttain.  Conn., 

May  13,  1966. 
Dear  Senator  Mobsb  :  Thank  God  for  men 
of  yoxir  caliber. 

The  stand  you  have  taken  with  regard  to 
Vietnam  shows  you  have  the  Interest  of  our 
country  and  precious  boys  at  heart. 

Keep  up  the  good  work,  and  may  your  en- 
deavors soon  bear  fruit. 
Sincerely, 
(Mrs.  Albert)  Charlotte  B.  Hoffmann. 

Seattle.  Wabh., 

May  12,  1966. 
Dear  Sn» .  I  am  writing  to  express  my  grati- 
tude and  appreciation  for  your  efforts  with 
regards  the  U.S.  Involvement  In  Vietnam. 

1.  I  am  a  24-year-old  college  senior,  an  ex- 
GI,  hopefully  a  futiire  doctor. 

2.  I  am  not  a  great  reepecter  of  many  of 
the  Ideas  which  you  have  championed  In  the 
past.  On  the  Vietnam  Issue,  however,  I  be- 
lieve that  you  have  been  most  honest,  forth- 
right, and  I  sincerely  say.  "courageous." 

3.  I  encourage  you  In  your  efforts  to  bring 
the  truth  to  the  American  people. 

4.  Much  of  what  you  have  publlclv  stated 
has  been  either  poorly  reported,  or  not  re- 
ported at  all  In  the  local  Seattle  papers. 
Most  Importantly,  anything  that  you  have 
advocated  as  an  alternative  to  present  U.S. 
policy  has  not  come  through. 

5.  I  suggest  that  you  attempt  In  the  future 
to  more  explicitly  state,  and  singly  put  forth 
what  vou  suggest  the  United  States  do  about 
our  Involvement  In  southeast  Asia.  I  mean 
that  you  should  make  your  suggestions  on 
occasions  separate  from  vour  criticisms,  since 
the  papers  seem  to  print  the  criticisms  and 
not  the  alternatives. 

6.  Please  continue  In  your  efforts  as  I  am 
In  mine  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  r  sincerely 
believe  that  the  tide  Is  turning,  though  1 
am  most  apprehensive  that  It  may  l)e  too 
late. 

Sincerely, 

Andrew  M.  Pegan. 


ler  Cao  Ky  whom  we  support  I  I  know  now 
that  elections  In  this  torn,  demoralized  land 
will  be  to  no  avail  unless  Cao  Ky  is  re- 
moved from  his  stand  of  absolute  power 

As  you  repeat,  and  I  agree,  that  our  boys 
are  being  slaughtered  In  this  undeclared  war 
with  no  end  In  sight — except  In  world  con- 
flagration, that  we  make  moves  to  end  It 
and  follow  the  Geneva  agreement  of  '54  which 
we  honored. 

Thank  you  for  your  unstinting  efforts  on 
behalf  of  hiunanlty.  May  you  be  given  good 
health  and  strength  to  keep  reminding  the 
administration  their  responsibility  to  the 
people  of  our  land  and  the  world. 

These  public  hearings  are  a  healthy  and 
necessary  service  and  we  homemakers  ap- 
prove and  listen ! 

Most  reepectfull  yours. 

Mrs.  A.  EpsTEDf. 

RiNDCE,  N.H.,  May  12, 1968. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Friend  :  This  Is  Just  to  express  to  you 
my  appreciation  for  your  words  and  your 
clear  understanding  of  what  Is  really  the  true 
situation  In  southeast  Asia — and  Vietnam 
m  particular.  It  Is  so  discouraging  for  some 
of  us  to  see  this  mistake  of  1954  compounded 
dally  until  we  are  deeply  depressed— for 
surely  If  our  (U.S.)  "powers  that  be"  do 
not  soon  see  It  Is  up  to  them  to  call  an 
honest-to-goodness  halt — before  we  can 
ever  expect  Hanoi  to  feel  we  are  sincere  about 
negotiations — we  are  sure  It  Is  getting  too 
late  fast. 

Keep  up  talking. 
Sincerely, 

Helen  L.  Bliss. 

Oakland,  Calif., 

May  9,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Sir:  I  Just  heard  your  remarks  re- 
garding the  legality  of  our  being  In  Vietnam. 
I  want  to  congratulate  you  and  thank  you  for 
having  the  courage  to  carry  on  the  flght  for 
sanity  In  this  chaotic  world. 

As  a  Democrat,  a  voter,  a  taxpayer,  and  a 
mother,  you  have  my  wholehearted  support. 
My  only  regret  Is  I  don't  live  In  your  dis- 
trict— keep  up  the  good  work — we  will  sup- 
port you  all  the  way. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  S.  EiDiNorr. 

San  Jose,  Calif., 

May  9.  1986. 
Hon.  W.^YNE  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  am  one  of  the  many  Americans  who 
admires  you  very  much,  and  who  supports 
your  views  regarding  Vietnam  (among  other 
things). 

It  seems  as  If  you  are  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining bright  lights  of  Intellect  and  com- 
monsense  left  burning  In  Washington,  and 
I  wish  you  the  best  of  luck  in  your  flght. 
Respectfully, 

Mies  Carol  Cabjpbell. 


mas 


Olenbrook.  Conn.. 
„       ^  May  11, 1968. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Omce  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dtar  Senator  Morse:  Ple«se  accept  my 
hand  in  support  of  your  stand  that  we.  the 
American  people  will  show  bv  our  ballots  that 
we  violently  oppose  'our'  war  In  Vietnam. 

I  devoted  my  time  to  the  entire  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  proceedings  over  N.B.C. 
T.V.  on  Monday.  May  9th  and,  to  say  the 
least,  remembering  our  American  heritage, 
felt  dUcouraged  and  mortlfled  at  the  ruth- 
less atatude  toward  the  tiny  country  of 
Vietnam  ruled  by  a  *HlUer"  oriented  Prem- 


Newton  Centre.  Mass., 

May  12, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Billing  is  killing, 
and  it  Is  a  good  idea  to  remind  Secretary 
McNamara  of  the  human  consequences  of  his 
successful  military  operations,  although  it 
appears  that  he  is  not  to  be  reached  by  any- 
thing but  statistics. 

Please  do  not  let  up  your  battering  of 
U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam.  Unless  some  funda- 
mental changes  are  made  in  the  direction 
of  peaceful  settlement  the  outlook  for  the 
world  is  terrifying. 
Sincerely, 

Bkxlt  V.  Wolf. 


Brooklyn,  N.Y., 

May  13, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
VS.  Senate, 
WashiTigton,  D.C. 

DEAR  Senator  Morse:  I  agree  with  your 
views  on  Vietnam.  You  deserve  more  sup- 
port from  the  other  Senators  than  you  are 
getting.  I  Intend  writing  to  Senators  Javtts 
and  Kennedy  on  this  subject. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  L.  Cheenick. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

May  9,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator:  One  hundred  percent 
approval  of  your  stand. 

Keep  it  up.  You  are  gaining  more  sup- 
porters every  day.  even  though  they  may  be 
reluctant  to  speak  out. 

Help  me  to  continue  to  be  proud  to  be  an 
American. 

Miss  Lillian  Meisteb. 

Edmonds,  Wash., 

May  11,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Just  a  note  of  j^- 
preclatlon  and  to  thank  you  for  Just  now 
speaking  out  on  TV.    I  hope  and  pray  your 
words  ■will  be  heeded.     God  love  you. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Grant  E.  Riley. 

Aldon,  Ohio, 

May  13,  1966. 
Senator  Morse. 

Dear  Sib:  I  am  glad  you  have  the  coiirage 
to  question  our  being  In  Vietnam.  I  wish  I 
could  vote  for  you. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  a  change,  we  should 
have  a  new  draft  law,  draft  everybody  and 
everything  for  the  duration  of  any  war  de- 
clared or  not,  pay  all  according  to  their  rank 
and  service,  and  I  am  sure  we  would  be  able 
to  get  a  way  to  get  out. 
Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  A.  Bailet. 

Dasien,  Conn., 

May  14,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  History's  tragic  error 
is  our  "charge  of  the  Light  Brigade."  In  Viet- 
nam. 
You  are  so  right. 

MAROAREr  Kostenbader  and  Family, 
Robert  A.  Sherwood. 

Chicaoo,  III., 

May  11,  1966. 
Dear  Sknator  Morse:  I  heard  your  re- 
marks today  on  television  during  the  Sen- 
ile investigation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and 
I  can't  express  too  strongly  my  admiration 
lor  your  position  and  for  your  course  of 
action  in  general. 

You  are  absolutely  right:  Our  whole  psy- 
chological orientation  toward  war,  toward 
military  power,  and  toward  International  po- 
litical situations  has  got  to  be  changed.  I 
am  a  native  of  Arkansas,  a  resident  of  nu- 
nois,  and  a  voter;  and  you  may  count  on 
my  support  In  whatever  way  it  can  be  ex- 
pressed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Margaret  Duggab. 

San  Lkandro,  Cauf., 
vr    T^  ^'^V 10, 1966. 

MY  Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  fully  support 
me  policy  which  you  advocate  for  Vietnam. 
And  for  everyone  who  writes,  I  am  sure  there 
*n  thousands  of  others  who  are  supporting 
you  but  never  let  you  know. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  WiLMA  Webb. 


Beverly  Hills,  Calif., 

May  10, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  We  congratulate  you  upon 
your  courage  and  vigor  In  prosecuting  your 
case  against  an  unwanted  war  in  Vietnam. 
My  wife  and  I  want  you  to  know  how  proud 
we  are  of  you  and  yoxir  forthright  stand 
against  a  most  disastrous  adventiu-e. 
Sincerely, 

William  Wanamaker,  MD. 

Seattle,  Wash., 

May  11,1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Just  to  reaffirm  my 
complete  support  of  your  stand  In  regard  to 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  This  as  well  as  your 
opposition  to  our  Interference  In  the  Internal 
affairs  of  other  countries. 

You  are,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  few  who 
place  the  welfare  of  our  country   ahead  of 
their  o'wn  ambitions  for  reelection  to  office. 
You  have  my  most  sincere  admiration. 
Cordially, 

Howard  L.  Seavey. 


Little  Rock,  Ark., 

May  12, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sis:  It  is  most  gratifying  to  hear 
yoiu-  concise  and  bold  remarks  challenging 
policies  we  feel  are  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States  or  humanity  In  general,  I'm 
sure  that  you  stick  your  neck  out  often,  and 
that  you  take  grave  polltlctU  risks  In  so  doing; 
but  we  want  you  to  know  that  we  are  grate- 
ful for  It. 

Our  Goverimient  1b  In  an  awkward  and 
difficult  position,  and  I'm  sure  there  Is  no 
really  easy  way  out;  but  your  statement 
that  our  present  course  of  action  Just  is  not 
working  seems  so  obviously  apparent  that 
we  wonder  why  there  is  not  more  opposition 
to  it  (Government  policy — not  your  state- 
ment.) by  other  members  of  the  Senate. 

Please  keep  up  the  good  work — and  tell  -as 
what  to  do  to  help. 
Very  sincerely, 

JiatRY  AND  Kat  McSpadden. 


Topeka,  Kans.. 

May  13, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.  .. 

Dear  Senator  Mouse  :  Please  continue  your 
unbiased  analysis  of  the  Vietnam  problem. 
Knowledge  of  the  history  of  southeast  Asia 
makes  our  presence  there  Illogical,  the 
centuries  of  exploitation.  These  peoples 
thinking  cannot  be  changed  by  force,  or  by 
money. 

Sincerely, 

Leo  a.  Smith,  MJ3. 

DoYON,  N.  Dak., 

May  11, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Mobse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  You  would  be  surprised 
at  how  many  Americans  think  like  you  do 
about  the  war  In  Vietnam.  The  trouble  Is 
we  do  not  have  the  facts  to  back  our 
thoughts  and  we  do  love  our  country. 

Just  from  the  facte  we  can  glean  from  the 
news  media,  we  were  about  20  years  too 
late  In  stopping  the  spread  of  communism  In 
Asia.  It  Is  there  and  has  been  for  a  long 
time.  Supposing  we  did  bring  North  Viet- 
nam to  her  knees,  would  that  end  the  war? 
Wouldnt  we  have  to  go  on  killing  and  kill- 
ing like  the  fast  gun  of  the  Old  West?  We 
are  told  that  we  want  nothing  in  South 
Vietnam;  that  all  we  want  Is  to  stop  the 
killing  and  Intimidation.    And  we  do  this  by 


killing  and  destruction.    It  just  doesn't  make 
sense. 

Is  It  a  trait  handed  down  from  our  found- 
ers that  we  think  we  can  stop  a  thing  merely 
by  killing  the  person  who  does  It?  Can't 
we  learn  that  the  way  to  stop  a  bad  Idea  is 
to  make  a  better  one  work?  It  makes  one 
wonder  If  democracy  and  freedom  can  be 
attained  without  a  loaded  gun  to  back  us  up. 

Thank  God  for  people  like  you  and  Sen- 
ator PtTLBRioHT.  You  speak  for  those  of  us 
who  want  to  be  free  to  live  a  Christian  type 
of  life  but  do  not  'want  to  have  to  carry  a 
gun  to  do  It.  You  are  most  courageous.  A 
great  many  people  would  like  to  help  you  but 
we  can't  even  find  out  why  we  are  fighting 
a  war  In  Vietnam. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  LORETTA  Evans. 


Flushing,  N.Y.. 

May  11, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Congratulations.  I 
have  been  listening  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  TV  program  with  great 
Interest  and  congratulate  you,  dear  sir,  on 
speaking  as  I  feel  many,  many  of  us  would 
voice  our  opinion  if  given  the  opportunity. 

This  Vietnam  situation  Is  In  such  confu- 
sion and  escalation  It  certainly  has  people 
scared  as  to  where  or  how  it  may  end.  Two 
wrongs  do  not  make  a  right  and  this  escala- 
tion on  both  sides  Is  only  making  things 
worse  and  the  price  of  our  best  young  men 
giving  up  their  lives  In  such  great  numbers. 
In  addition  to  dollars  spent,  Is  too  high  a 
price  to  pay  and  for  what?  I  do  not  feel  we 
are  closer  to  peace — in  fact.  I  think  condi- 
tions are  worse  with  the  Chinese,  etc.  Also, 
we  are  creating  a  hate  from  most  nations 
and — instead  of  a  warm  feeling,  we  are  creat- 
ing one  of  fear  and  antagonism. 

This  Is  my  first  letter  ever  to  Washington 
as  I  feel  there  are  so  many  problems  to  be 
settled  by  men  much  more  brilliant  than 
most  of  us  American  citizens  but  this  Is  so 
serious  that  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  and 
your  committee  for  trying  to  get  a  settlement 
of  this  very  horrible,  gruesome  situation.  I 
feel  so  badly  seeing  pictures  of  these  very 
young  boys— 17,  18,  19,  20,  dying  and  severely 
wounded — please  It  Is  very  late  and  getting 
worse — if  not  too  late  already. 
Thanks  again,  dear  Senator  Morse. 
Sincerely, 

Bertha  Ouckenbercee, 


State  University  College, 
New  Paltz,  N.Y.,  May  11, 196$. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
The  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  May  I  say  once 
again  that  were  It  not  for  men  like  you,  I 
should  desp>alr  for  the  future  of  our  country 
and  for  the  integrity  of  our  political  In- 
stitutions. 

Your  defense  of  the  Ufe  of  principle  is 
nothing  less  than  courageous,  and  you  al- 
most persuade  me  that  politics  can  be  an 
honorable  profession. 

My  hofje  Is  that  you  prosper  in  health  and 
success  and  that  the  cause  for  which  you  have 
labored  so  hard  and  so  long  will  prevail  In  the 
end.  I  speak  not  only  for  myself  but  for  all 
enlightened  men,  I  hope,  when  I  say  that  I 
am  truly  grateful  that  you  are  In  a  poslUon 
to  defend  thoee  of  us  who  love  truth,  human 
decency,  and  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

Senator  you  were  positively  Burkean  In 
your  denunciation  of  this  unjust,  Ulegal.  and 
Immoral  war,  which  is  corroding  the  moral 
fiber  of  our  country. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Stanley  C.  Russell, 

Associate  Professor. 
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Cornell  UNiviRarrT, 

Ithaca.  NY.,  May  13,  1966. 
Hon   Wayne  Morse, 
S"riate  Omcf  Building. 
Wi.ihi'igto".     D    C 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  writing  to  In- 
forn;  you  that  you  have  my  wholehearted 
support  In  your  continuing  effort*  to  bring 
sanity  to  our  Viet  Nam  policy.  My  con- 
cern grows  dally,  and  I  fear  that  time  U 
r\;rjn!ng  short  as  I  see  In  the  wake  of  sense- 
less death  and  destruction  on  both  sides, 
our  encroachments  creep  closer  to  Hanoi, 
Haiphong,  and  China 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charle.^  K    SlNCLAia. 


I.08  .Ancelks.  Calit., 

March  12,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
The  Senate  Building, 
V.'a-hington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  It  Is  Impossible  to  express 
my  gratitude  for  all  that  you  are  doing  to 
draw  the  country's  attention  to  the  Insanity 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Please  continue  In  your  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  negotiated  peace. 

Again,  my  many  thanks  for  yotir  tireless 
efforts. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs     .^HPif   K:a8N1S. 

Oklahoma  Crrr,  Okla  , 

May  11,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wai'i'.rigton.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Morse  I  had  only  a  few 
n-.:nutps'  time  to  observe  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs hearing  on  Monday  morning,  especially 
that  part  dealing   wlrh  Vietnam. 

I  certainly  warn  to  compliment  yoti  on 
your  good  eiTorts  and  hope  you  will  continue 
to  do  everything  you  can  to  ptop  the  murder 
of  our  flnr-  voung  men  In  a  wiir  where  we 
have  no  business  being 

We  can  win  nothing  hv  continuing  to 
f.Kh- 

W>  Can  lose  nothing  If  we  abandon  our 
war  e!Tort,i  In  Vietnam  but  we  can  save  the 
lives  of     ur  good  American  boys. 


R.  W.  ROBBXSSOK. 
VENTtTRA.  CalIE,, 

May  9. 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse 
Wa.^hington,  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Morse  We  have  been  listen- 
ing to  the  Senate  F^.TPlgn  Relations  hearings 
today  on  NBC  We  certainly  admire  your 
stand  and  only  wish  there  were  more  men  like 
you  in  the  Senate 

We  are  Republicans  but  Americans  first. 
Sincerely 

LaUHA  iin.-t  .\RTH-T(  Endill. 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex., 

May  9. 1968. 

D.  AH   Senator    Morse      w.'   appreciate  you 

and  your  statesmanship     Thanks  for  all  your 
ha.'"d  wc^rk 

Harl   M.ANSL-R    Jr  ,   M.D. 

Pi.fsH:NG   N.  Y., 

Vay  9,  1966. 
Dear    Senat^-r    Morse      Please   accept   our 
thanks    and    gratitude    for    your    courageous 
stand  in  questioning  the  morality  and  legal- 
ity of  our  presence  In  southeast  Asia.     With 
tonight's   announcement   that   7.200   pouQds 
of  nausea-inducing  gas  has  been  released  In 
an  area  in  South  Vietnam,  how  can  we  hold 
our  heads  up  as  members  of  the  human  race? 
We  re  sorry  we  cannot  show  our  apprecia- 
tion by  voting  for  you 
Very  truly  yours. 

M,'.r:e  Ka-smlak. 


Lancastke,  Ohio, 

Hay  9, 1966. 
Hon.  Watitc  L.  Mouk, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C.: 

Dkak  Six:  I  am  always  pleased  to  kno'w 
America  has  such  a  brilliant  man  as  yourself. 
In  our  Government. 

The  rank  and  file  of  people  I  talk  to  are 
opposed  to  otir  men  fighting  in  Vietnam. 
They  say  Morse  Is  a  smart  man.  So  don't 
think  you  stand  alone.  You  have  lots  of 
friends. 

Mrs.  Olznk  E.  Lanx. 

Berkelkt,  Calit., 

May  9,  1966. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  your  tele- 
vision appearance  today.  I  hope  thousands 
saw  you  and  will  carefully  consider  your  bold 
stand  against  sending  our  finest  young  men 
to  be  killed  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
home  In  an  action  which  Is,  as  you  state, 
entirely  Illegal  according  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  this  Nation. 

Never  before  In  our  history  of  wars  has 
there  been  so  much  opposition  by  so  many  of 
our  people. 

The  voters  of  the  Nation  are  against  what 
the  President  Is  doing  to  disturb  other  na- 
tions by  our  superior  attitude,  and  If  Presi- 
dent Johnson  ever  tries  again  for  the  White 
House  he  will  faU  by  a  large  majority.  If 
Stevenson  could  have  been  in  the  'White 
House,  we  would  not  now  be  In  this  tmfor- 
tunate  situation  before  the  world. 

More  power  to  you.  I  think  I  do  not  re- 
member when  you  were  ever  wrong  as  a 
public  official. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  L.  V.  Tablkx. 

Berkxlet,  Calit., 

May  12.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  BuiUiing, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator:  It  makes  my  heart  turn 
over  to  watch  you  courageously  maintain 
your  poslUon  with  regard  to  our  Involve- 
ment in  the  Vietnamese  war — always  reason- 
able, never  deflected  by  the  barrage  of 
doubletalk  thrown  at  you.  My  faith  In 
American  statesmanship  Is  restored  when  I 
watch  you  and  Senator  Pulbrlght  at  work  In 
these  hearings. 

Tours  sincerely, 

MAiVINA  Rktnolds. 

San  Bernardino,  Calit., 

May  11,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
V.S.  Capitol  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Congratulations  on 
your  remarks  to  Secretary  McNamara  and  the 
Foreign  Relations  Conunlttee  this  morning, 
especially  your  suggesUon  that  the  President 
should  go  to  the  U.N.  and  press  for  the  full 
use  of  Its  help  In  a  negotiated  settlement  In 
Vietnam. 

You  are  not  alone  In  your  sentiments.  I 
am  sure  there  are  many  women  like  me  who 
feel  the  tragic  bitterness  of  this  war.  I  was 
a  Red  Cross  hospitals  worker  In  American 
field  hospitals  In  Europe  m  World  War  II, 
and  saw  considerable  suffering  there.  Now 
I  have  a  12-year-old  son  and  a  16-year-old 
daughter  whose  lives  will  be  deeply  affected 
by  decisions  made  In  your  committee  room. 
I  think  the  televised  hearings  are  good  edu- 
cation for  the  public. 

If  you  and  your  like-minded  colleagues 
asked  groups  such  as  the  social  action  sec- 
tion of  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  (who  support  the 
UJf.  actively)  and  the  American  AssoclaUon 
of  University  Women  to  urge  the  President 
to  go  to  the  United  Nations  as  you  suggested, 
he  Jtist  might  do  It.     Who  knows? 


God  bless  you  for  yotir  courage  and  con- 
cern. 

Mast  A.  Gaston. 

Chicago,  III., 

May  12,  ii$e. 
Hon.  Watne  L.  Morse, 
V.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  Never  fear,  Senator,  there  are 
those  of  us  In  the  American  scene  who  not 
only  appreciate  your  efforts  In  the  current 
debate  regarding  the  tragedy  and  debacle 
which  Is  Vietnam,  but  also  take  every  oppor- 
tunity to  at  least  make  known  our  dissent 
concerning  present  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam. 

Your  good  efforts  on  the  national  scene, 
along  with  those  of  your  colleague  Senator 
Pulbright,  are  of  the  utmost  urgency  as  they 
are  the  key  to  retiimlng  sanity  and  good  sense 
to  the  halls  of  our  government. 

Thank  you  and  best  wishes  for  gaining 
the  support  sanity  and  good  Judgment  de- 
serve. 

Sincerely  yoiws, 

James  A.  Bateman. 

Belle,  W.  Va. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  This  Is  to  advise  you 
that  we  are  In  full  support  of  your  stand  on 
the  Vietnam  situation.  You  and  Senator 
Pulbright  seem  to  be  standing  alone  against 
heavy  odds,  and  we  want  you  to  know  that 
the  people  that  we  have  talked  with  stand 
ten  to  one  in  your  favor. 

Most  people  seem  horrified  at  the  adminis- 
tration's stand  and  fear  escalation  to  an  even 
greater  degree.  We  are  relying  on  men  like 
you  and  Senator  Pulbright  to  keep  up  the 
good  work,  for  we  and  many,  many  others 
support  you  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Runton. 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 

May  10,  19ee. 
DxAB  Senator  Morse:  "Yes,"  on  your  posi- 
tion on  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Downing  N.  Mann. 


Belle,  W.  Va., 
Dear  Senator  Morse  :  This  Is  to  advise  you 
that  we  are  in  full  support  of  your  stand  pn 
the  Vietnam  situation.  You  and  Senator 
Pttlbright  seem  to  be  standing  alone  against 
heavy  odds,  and  we  want  you  to  know  that 
the  people  that  we  have  talked  with  stand 
ten  to  one  In  your  favor.  If  only  all  our 
leaders  were  so  wise  and  brave. 

Keep  up  the  good  work,  for  we  and  many 
others  support  you  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Hoftman. 

Linden,  Mich. 
Dear  Sir:  Thank  you  for  your  efforts  in 
enUghtenlng  us  (the  American  people)  on 
the  legal  aspects  of  the  Vietnam  situation. 
Your  discussion  on  TV  today  was  very  Im- 
portant. Again  thanks. 
Yours  truly, 

Ethel  R.  Wells. 

Hillsdale,  Mich., 

May  12,  1966. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  It  is  not  often  that 
I  write  a  letter  of  this  kind.  But  I  am  so 
grateful  to  you  for  expressing  my  very  own 
feelings  about  this  tragic  mess  in  Vietnam, 
that  I  am  eager  to  say,  "Thanks,  and  God 
Bless  You." 

Por  If  there  Is  any  real  excuse  for  us  being 
over  there — inflicting  all  that  suffering  and 
destruction  on  a  helpless  people — to  say 
nothing  of  our  sinful  sacrifice  of  our  own 
youth — then  I  am  yet  to  hear  It. 

And  we — supposedly — a  Christian  nation. 
Sincerely, 

EnrrH  W.  Lackit. 


May  16,  1966 
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POUGHKXKPSn,  N.Y., 

May  11,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senofe  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  This  is  to  let  you 
Itnow  of  another  American  who  supp>cirts 
your  position  as  you  stated  It  today  at  the 
liearings. 

There  are  many  who  agree  ■with  your  ■views 
and  earnestly  desire  diminution  rather  than 
escalation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Anne  S.  Cassothzrs. 

Mat  11, 1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
The  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  courage  you 
display  In  speaking  the  truth  In  the  Senate 
hearings  makes  me  proud  that  we  have  such 
t  man  as  yourself  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Our  boys  are  being  slaughtered  because  of 
the  unwarranted  Intervention  of  our  coun- 
try In  Vietnam's  internal  problems,  and  I 
thank  God  that  you  are  raising  your  voice 
so  that  this  terrible  bloodbath  will  come 
to  an  end. 

Those  of  us  who  stand  up  for  the  truth 
are  being  persecuted.  I  am  a  true  American, 
an  active  Roman  Catholic,  and  not  In  favor 
of  communism  at  all;  but  I  say  that  if  these 
people  want  and  vote  In  this  kind  of  gov- 
ernment we  should  allow  them  to  have  it, 
and  stop  killing  these  Vietnamese  people. 
It  is  a  crime  that  the  cream  of  our  young 
manhood  Is  being  maimed  and  killed  in  an 
Oriental  war  which  was  provoked  by  our 
intervention  with  a  promise  made  to  these 
people  that  they  would  have  free  elections 
in  1954. 

Please  keep  up  the  fight  for  truth.    Ood 
bless  you.    You  are  wonderful. 
In  gratitude, 

June  Degenhart. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 


San  Francisco,  Calif., 

JMay  9, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Please  accept  my 
expression  of  appreciation  for  your  courage 
In  vigorously  questioning  our  Government 
policy  in  Vietnam. 

I  definitely  am  In  favor  of  preventing  the 
growth  of  communism  throughout  the 
world,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  our  current 
actions  In  southeast  Asia  are  further  alienat- 
ing the  very  people  whom  we  wish  to  protect. 

I  have  written  to  President  Johnson  ad- 
vising him  that  as  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  I  will  use  my  vote  to  protest  the 
escalation  of  the  Vietnam  war  by  either 
voting  for  the  Republican  candidate  or  re- 
fraining from  casting  my  ballot  In  the  next 
election. 

Please  continue  to  use  your  Influence  to 
persuade  otir  Government  leaders  to  employ 
methods  other  than  the  slaughter  of  Inno- 
cent peasanu  and  the  sacrifice  of  American 
•ervicemen  in  bringing  self-determination 
to  the  people  of  Vietnam. 
Respectfully, 

Aoriennx  Thixle. 


Red  Bank.  NJ., 
_  May  9, 1966. 

ssnator  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Six:  I  have  been  watching  the 
Senate  hearings  on  our  foreign  aid  and  why 
we  are  sending  our  beautiful  young  men  Into 
the  Asian  war.» 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  stand  out  as  the 
f^  statesman — a  true  American — a  sincere 
representative  for  your  people  and  Americans 
Ul  over  this  land.    CongratulaUons. 


Thank  God  we  have  at  least  one  American 
•who  cares  about  the  Constitution  laid  down 
by  the  Founding  Fathers.    Return  to  It. 

The  Congress  doesn't  seem  to  control  af- 
fairs any  more — what  had  happened? 

No  one  questioned  why  the  greatest  general 
of  the  Korean  war  was  fired.     'Why? 

There  are  many  questions  the  American 
people  would  like  answered.    S|>eak  out. 

Usurp  the  power  that  was  taken  a^way  from 
you.  Perhaps  it's  easier  for  most  of  our 
Congressmen  this  way. 

They  should  get  to  work. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Mildred  Brown. 

P5. — ^I  was  watching  you,  I  clapped  real 
loud,  hurray  Senator. 

StTDBUXT,  Mass., 

May  13,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  trust  that  your  suggested  session  with 
International  lawyers  will  be  held.  I  fear 
that  the  testimony  would  overwhelmingly 
condemn  our  actions  and  thus  they  will  never 
be  held. 

Thank  you,  thank  you  for  representing  my 
views 

Mrs.  C.  Strand. 

Alliance,  Ohio, 

May  11,  1966. 
Deak  Sir  :  We  are  behind  you  In  your  stand 
100  percent.     Keep  up  the  good  fight — you 
are  in  the  right. 
Sincerely, 

Eleanor  PVllmer 
Mrs.  Howard  Fullmer. 
P.S. — I  am  a  citizen  and  a  taxpayer. 

Bellefdntaine,  Ohio, 

May  12,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C, 

Dear  Sir:   Character  will  out,  high  office 
brings  the  pressures  that  reveal   It.     Your 
stand  Is  Just  and  highly  commendable. 
A  heartfelt  thank  you  for  your  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

Arthur  E.  Knack. 


Jacksonville,  Pla., 

May  12.  1966. 
Hon.  Waynx  Morsx, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  wonder  how  many  of  the 
so-called  hawks,  put  out  on  a  scouting  mis- 
sion In  Viet  Cong  territory,  would  turn  out  to 
be  chickens. 

Thank  God  for  your  independent  thought 
and  action.    There  is  hope  yet. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Norman  Supovx. 

Alexandria,  Va., 

May  12.1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  1  am  writing  to  say  that  I  am 
In  full  agreement  with  your  sound,  knowl- 
edgeable, and  reasonable  views  on  Vietnam. 
The  more  I  listen  and  watch  the  public  dis- 
cussions of  your  committee  on  TV  the  more 
thankful  I  am  that  we  have  at  least  a  few 
courageous,  broadminded,  honest,  brilliant, 
eloquent  men  such  as  you  left  In  our  gov- 
ernment. I  am  sure  there  must  be  many 
others  in  Congress  who  share  your  views 
which  are  so  realistic,  so  understanding,  so 
reasonable  and  so  right,  but  for  some  rea- 
son or  another  they  seem  to  lack  the  courage 
to  speak  up. 

I  would  urge  you  to  continue  to  do  as  you 
are  now  doing — hammer  away  again  and 
again  and  yet  again  at  your  views  until  the 
American  people  become  firmly  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  situation  In  Vietnam. 


Thank  you  for  standing  up  for  the  right 
and  the  truth  against  almost  overwhelm- 
ing odds,  but  please  continue  to  preach  the 
truth  again  and  again  and  again.  Also,  be 
wary  of  any  further  bid  for  power  by  the 
administration  by  anjrmore  such  emergen- 
cies as  the  "Tonkin  Gulf  affair." 

Thank  you. 

Respectfully  yours, 

evxlym  rxxd. 

May  11,  1966. 
Senator  Waynx  Morsx, 
Capitol  Hill, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  111  wind  of  cur- 
rent colds  which  prevented  me  from  going 
to  work  this  week  blew  me  the  good  of  being 
at  home  this  morning  for  the  TV  Senate 
hearings  with  our  Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  cannot  adequately  express  the  gratitude 
I  feel  (along  with  so  many  other  Americans) 
■that  in  you  we  have  a  distinguished  and 
articulate  spokesman.  You  said  all  the 
things  that  are  put  up  in  our  hearts  and 
thoughts  concerning  the  Intolerable  situa- 
tion m  Vietnam. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Miss  Ella  Zimmerman. 

New  York. 

May  11,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  My  husband  and  I 
want  to  congratulate  you  on  your  stand  re- 
garding the  Vietnam  war.  We  wholly  agree 
■with  you  In  regard  to  halting  the  slaughter 
of  American  boys. 

If  our  Government  Is  suptxised  to  be  "gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people,"  why  don't  they  ask  us  If  we  want 
to  send  otir  sons,  brothers,  and  fathers  to 
Viet  Nam  to  be  killed?  Why  are  we  not 
consulted  first  before  we  become  Involved  in 
such  a  situation?  After  all.  It  Is  our  sons 
who  have  to  fight  and  be  killed.  This  deci- 
sion should  be  made  by  the  people  and  not 
any  government  official.  It  doesn't  seem  fair 
that  we  have  no  recourse  In  this  matter, 
none  whatsoever,  except  to  turn  over  otir 
sons  without  a  word. 

We  certainly  would  appreciate  anjrthlng 
you  can  do  to  terminate  this  horrible  situa- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Walter  E.  Kottas. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Milwaukee,  Wis., 

May  12. 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  have  been  watching 
with  great  interest  the  television  coverage 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

I  think  the  suggestion  you  made  yester- 
day that  our  President  Insist  that  the  United 
Nations  take  over  and  do  something  about 
the  Vietnam  situation.  I  think  this  Is  the 
best  plan  that  has  been  offered  and  wish  to 
tell  you  that  there  are  many  of  us  who  be- 
lieve you  are  one  of  the  few  clear-thlnklng 
people  In  Congress  who  Is  honest  with  the 
American  people. 

I  am  glad,  too,  that  you  said  with  so  much 
feeling  that  It  Is  not  easy  for  you  to  be 
against  the  administration.  I  feel  there  are 
many  people  who  have  been  told  that  you 
take  a  stand  against  the  administration  be- 
cause you  enjoy  being  controversial.  I  feel 
that  John  F.  Kennedy  would  have  been  glad 
to  Include  you  In  his  "Profiles." 

I  am  writing  my  Senators  and  Congress- 
man asking  that  they  get  strongly  behind 
you  in  insisting  that  the  United  Nations  do 
something  about  this  miserable  war  now. 
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Ai:    rr.y    good    wishes   go   to   you,   Senator 


Morse 


Sincerely, 


Mabxl  E.  Lzaht. 


The  Mount  Sinai  Hospital, 
Sew  York,  N.Y..  May  11, 1966. 
Hon.  Waynb  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  May  I  write  a  short 
letter  of  praise  to  you  and  yoiir  colleagues 
for  the  flne  Job  the  Foreign  Relatione  Com- 
mittee Is  doin*;  in  providing  the  American 
people  w-lth  detailed  Inalght  Into  the  imfor- 
tiinate  conflict  !n  Vietnam 

Examples  of  sincere  and  well-founded  dis- 
sent are  becoming  harder  to  find  In  the 
present  polStlcal  scene  Therefore,  I  com- 
mend your  moUves  and  the  sincere,  direct 
manner  of  the  presentation  of  Information. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  3   April,  M  D  . 
Labo-atories  of  Clinical 

Neurophysiology. 

Phii  .*DEi  PHiA    Pa     May  11,  1986. 
Senat-or  Wayne  Morse 
US  Senate  Offlc  Building, 
Washington,  D  C. 

Deas  Senator  Mor.se  I  address  you  With 
a  great  deal  of  regret  -  regret  that  I  am  not 
an  Oregonlan  and  therefore  cannot  support 
you  by  ballot.  Nevertheless  I  -a-rlte  to  thank 
you  for  your  persistent  .stand  of  Incisive  ques- 
tioning and  for  your  intelligent  brave  criti- 
ques of  our  government's  Viet-nam  policies. 

My  appreciation  and  respect  are  yours  not 
only  for  those  policy  changes  you  advocate. 
As  Importantly.  I  thank  you  for  having 
thrust  your  doubt-s  toward  the  public  forum. 
By  h.i-ving  done  so.  you  have  helped  great- 
Iv  to  re-create  an  atmosphere  In  which  hon- 
est statements  of  dissent,  questioning,  and 
disapproval  are  once  more  tolerated,  if  not 
yet  welcomed  with  respect  As  little  as  one 
or  two  years  ago — sadly— my  family  felt 
constrained  from  dlscu.sslng  publicly  such 
Issues  as  our  Vlet-nam  p>ollcy.  You  have 
done  much  to  assure  the  public  that  antl- 
V'iPt-nam  involvement  does  not  equal  antl- 
patrlotlsm  Perhaps  from  the  freer  ques- 
tioning vou  have  helped  foeter,  more  en- 
lightened Hnd  lees  rigid  approaches  to  for- 
eijn  5lt\i:itions  may  begin  to  emerge. 
Respectfully. 

James  IjTvinscn. 

TucsoK,  Ariz.. 

May  10.  1966. 
Dear  .Sk.n^tor  Morse  Thanks  for  the 
stand  you  are  taking  In  regard  to  Vietnam. 
I  believe  history  will  prove  you  right.  I  pray 
we  will  not  get  Into  an  atomic  war.  So  keep 
up  the  good  work. 
Sincerely. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  O.  A.  Horack. 

Austin,  Txx., 

May  9,  1966. 

H(in     W\T.VE   MOR.SE, 

Srnate  Office  Building, 
Waot*!  mgton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  have  hardly  writ- 
ten at  all  to  any  Congressmen  But  I  do  so 
now  to  express  my  support  of  your  position 
on  Vietnam  If  I  may  help  to  support  your 
views  let  m.e  know  how. 

Respectfully  yours. 

MiREDrrH  D.  Tdrnek. 


y 


E.V-AN-ABA.  Mich., 

May  11.1966. 

U-i:    .Se:::i!or   Watnit   Mor.se. 

^■""■'^'•'    of    ci^'  ^e'^te    Foreign    Relations 

Co'Timutee.  Waih-.rigion.  D.C 

Dear  Senator  On  May  10,  196C,  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  Senator  J  Wm."  Fm,BRicHT,  Chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
thanking   him    for   his   efforts   In   promoting 


peacs  in  the  world  and  speclflcally  his  at- 
tempt to  stop  the  useless  slaughter  In  Viet 
Nam.  As  I  mentioned  to  him,  I  am  a  long 
time  student  of  political  science  and  govern- 
ment, going  back  more  than  forty  years.  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  your  sincerity  and 
efforts  In  promoting  world  peace.  I  have 
watched  and  listened  to  many  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearings,  pub- 
licly televised  In  recent  weeks.  I  speclflcally 
want  to  commend  you  on  your  effort  at  the 
public  hearing,  which  was  televised  today, 
May  11,  which  I  watched.  Your  extempora- 
neous commenu  to  Secretary  McNamara,  try- 
ing to  get  necessary  this  whole  Asian  and 
world  problem  to  the  United  Nations,  are 
necessary  for  world  peace,  in  my  opinion  and 
seemingly  in  yours,  and  probably  In  the 
opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
United  States  and  the  world.  It  was  the 
greatest  unprepared  speech  for  peace  I  have 
heard  In  a  long  time. 

Very  truly  yotirs, 

OXOROE  Erouan. 

Mat  12,  19M. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  watched  you  on 
Uve  T.V.  yesterday,  and  are  behind  you  100% 
In  every  thing  you  said. 

It  Is  too  bad  we  don't  have  more  wonder- 
ful men  like  you  who  speak  out,  and  work 
for  the  good  of  the  U.S.! 
Best  wishes  for  success. 
Sincerely, 

Lewis  and  Eveltn  Orat. 

St.  PETERSBtTRO,  PLA. 

Preeport.  N.Y.. 

May  11,  1966. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  have  been  watch- 
ing the  Senate  hearings  on  TV  and  felt  I  had 
to  somehow  let  you  know  how  very  deeply  I. 
and    many    many    others,    appreciate    your 
stand.     Yours  Is  the  sanest  word  put  forth. 
Please  do  not  become  discouraged.     Your 
followers  and  supporters  are  legion. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Marjorik  p.  Ltjtckx. 

Bristolvuxe,  Ohio, 

May  12.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  In  my  opinion,  there 
are  very  few  men  who  have  the  courage  and 
fortitude,  as  you  have,  to  stand  up  for  their 
convictions  even  though  they  may  And  them- 
selves m  the  minority.  Certainly  these  men 
are  the  foundation  of  a  strong  democracy, 
and  I  think  these  men  should  be  commended. 

Recently,  you  and  your  colleague.  Senator 
William  Pttlbright,  have  probably  been  the 
most  criticized  Senators  In  the  Senate,  due, 
primarily,  to  your  opinions  regarding  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  I  share  your  deep  concern 
m  our  Involvement  there.  I  certainly  admire 
your  quasUonlng  of  the  legality  and  actual 
basis  of  our  concern  there,  and  I,  also,  admire 
your  great  respect  for  the  lives  of  American 
men  flghtlng  and  dying  in  Vietnam. 

I  wanted  to  let  you  know  that  there  are 
many  Americans  who  are  very  proud  to  have 
a  man  of  your  stature  In  their  Government, 
and  I  hope  we  will  continue  to  have  men  In 
our  Government  like  you,  who  will  question 
and  not  Just  accept. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  Cooper. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Dear  Senator  Morse  :  Thank  God  we  have 
at  least  one  man  In  our  government  who 
has  the  courage  to  speak  out  and  hold  to 
your  convictions.  I  agree  completely  with 
your  views  on  our  situation  In  Vietnam.  May 
God  bless  &  keep  you. 
Most  sincerely, 

OBrmxTDK  Weltoh. 


Madison,  Wis., 
May  11,  ijgg 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  Thank  you  for  your 
clear  lucid  arguments  Involving  the  legali- 
ties of  ovu-  position  In  Viet  Nam  In  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearings' 
Your  sanity  In  a  time  of  reckless  abandon 
and  temptation  of  fate  and  the  steps  lead- 
ing to  global  war  are  much  appreciated.  We 
are  In  complete  accord  with  your  views  on 
Viet  Nam  and  are  grateful  to  you  for  speak- 
ing out.  Thank  you  also  for  your  flne  talk 
here  In  Madison  In  February. 
Yovu-s  truly, 

Mrs.  Httoh  Iltb. 

Mat  12,  1966 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  Just  a  note  to  express  our  ap- 
preciation for  your  courageous  statements  in 
recent  weeks. 

We  realize  that  certain  forces  seem  to  be 
leading  us  toward  a  military  dictatorship. 
And  we  thank  you  for  challenging  those  who 
would  lead  us  down  the  road  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  true  Democracy. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Deaton. 

UNivEKsfTY  or  California,  Berkeley, 

May  11,  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Se-nate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  take  thl« 
opportunity  to  express  my  full  support  for 
your  position  with  respect  to  our  military 
Involvement  In  Vietnam.  I  greatly  admire 
your  courage  and  hope  you  will  be  success- 
ful In  bringing  about  a  change  In  administra- 
tive policy  on  this  crucial  matter. 
Slncere'y 

Robert  C.  Stebbins, 
Professor  of  Zoology. 

Monterey,  Calif., 

May  9,  ISBS. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  opportunity  to 
view  the  televised  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  this  morning 
prompts  me  to  write  this  letter.  You  have 
earned  the  gratitude  of  every  American  citi- 
zen by  your  persistent  and  relentless  ques- 
tioning of  the  present  administration's 
foreign  policy.  Your  outsf>oken  refusal  to 
accept  the  Action  that  our  military  action  in 
Vietnam  Is  In  any  way  Jtistlfled,  and  your 
reference  to  our  violation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  give  new  hope  to  those  of  us 
who  earnestly  desire  a  sane  and  sensitive 
foreign  policy  for  our  nation. 

Perhaps  we  may  yet  come  to  base  our  rela- 
tions with  other  countries  on  an  understand- 
ing of  the  genuine  desires  of  the  people  of 
un -developed  nations,  rather  than  on  a 
sterile  and  self-defeating  antl-communlsxn. 
Thank  you  for  your  continuing  efforts  In  that 
direction. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  B.  L.  Jones. 

May  9. 1966. 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon, 
The  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  This  Is  an  expression 
of  admiration  from  a  resident  of  California 
for  your  courageous  and  honest  stand  against 
the  conflict  in  Viet  Nam. 

It  was  a  most  distressing  experience  to 
watch  a  television  program  from  Viet  Nam 
and  listen  to  the  pilot  speaking  of  his  bomb- 
ing attack  as  If  he  were  killing  a  few  pests. 
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;e  said  that  he  enjoyed  using  the  napalm 
and  suaflng  the  human  beings  as  they  ran  in 
search  of  safety.  It  was  a  horrifying  experi- 
ence to  witness  the  torture  and  death  of  a 
prisoner,  the  evident  terror  of  a  young  lad 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  was 
thought  to  be  a  member  of  the  Viet  Cong, 
as  he  was  marched  down  the  road  and  other 
parts  of  the  flJm.  Have  we  reared  our  boys 
to  have  no  respect  for  life  and  no  feeling  for 
the  pain  inflicted  upon  other  human  beings? 

Even  if  I  were  convinced  that  our  involve- 
ment In  Viet  Nam  were  Justified,  I  could  not 
condone  such  bestiality.  I  have  failed,  thus 
far,  to  be  convinced  that  this  war  In  Viet 
Nam  Is  our  affair  and  I  deplore  our  involve- 
ment. 

Thank  you  for  your  forthright  stand  and 
sane  approach  to  this  distressing  war. 

With  sincere  admiration  and  gratefulness, 
Simon  R.  Stein, 

North  Hollywood,  Cauv. 

Santa  Monica,  Caut. 
Dear  Mr.  Morse:  I  am  in  full  agreement 
with  you  in  your  stand  on  the  Vietnam  war. 
I  don't  see  how  Rusk,  McNamara,  etc.,  can 
utter  the  flimsy  excuses  which  they  do.  All 
these  bombings,  right  In  Saigon  show  that 
we  are  not  wanted  there. 
Yours  truly, 

Janet  Harding. 

Mat  11,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  felt  I  must  sit  down  and 
write  to  you  and  express  my  thanks  for  your 
stand  against  the  horrible  war  my  Govern- 
ment Is  Involved  In. 

I  realize  the  ridicule  and  harassments  you 
are  put  to  for  your  stand,  &a  an  ordinary 
cltliten.  I  see  a  very  small  sample  of  this  by 
simply  stating  that  I  am  against  our  policy. 

I  am  a  young  adult  who  has  voted  for 
only  one  President  and  has  never  written  to 
any  public  official  before,  but  after  closely 
following  you  and  Senator  Pulbright  on 
television  I  felt  compelled  to  write  you  and 
thank  you  for  your  courage.  I  am  fright- 
ened to  think  that  my  husband  and  broth- 
ers may  have  to  die  for  a  war  I  feel  Is  sense- 
less and  which  I  believe  In  time  will  be 
proven  unnecessary. 

Sir,  to  close,  let  me  say  I  support  you  and 
am  heartily  grateful  that  there  are  men  like 
you,  however  few  In  number,  who  rise  above 
politics  to  raise  their  voice  when  they  feel 
an  Issue  Is  wrong.  You  belong  In  President 
Kennedy's  "Proflles  in  Courage." 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Joanne  Sarveb. 

CtrsTAHOGA  Falls,  Ohio. 

Mat  13,  1966. 

Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  add  my  small  voice  to 
the  many  who  thank  you  for  your  rational 
and  courageous  position  with  regard  to  the 
Immoral  war  being  waged  by  the  United 
States  in  Vietnam. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  stUl  living  In  a  time 
when  to  be  rational  demands  courage. 

For  the  good  flght  you  are  waging.  I  know 
you  will  be  remembered  when  others,  pres- 
ently more  Influential,  will  either  be  forgot- 
t*n  or  remembered  with  shame. 

Please  continue  the  good  fight.  My  only 
f«gret  regarding  you,  sir.  Is  that  as  a  resident 
of  New  Jersey,  I  am  unable  to  vote  for  you 
^Oregon. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Jacob  Eldman. 
Toms  River.  N  J. 


courage  on  the  stand  you  are  taking  con- 
cerning the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  the  efl:ort 
you  are  making  in  trying  to  get  at  the  truth 
of  the  matter. 

Too  many  of  our  young  men  are  taken  Into 
the  service  as  soon  as  they  graduate  from 
high  school  age  18  to  19  years  many  of  whom 
have  already  been  killed  and  are  being  killed 
every  day  according  to  the  reports  In  the 
local  newspapers,  which  Is  a  very  shocking 
thing  to  anybody's  mind. 

Thank  you  for  the  good  work  you  are  do- 
ing in  the  Interest  of  our  Government  and 
peace.  I  thank  God  for  men  like  you  who 
have  the  wisdom  and  courage  to  fight  for 
the  right  of  the  people  and  work  toward 
peace  and  good  will  among  the  nations. 

God  bless  you. 

—  Mrs.  H.  Beckman. 


Narberth,  Pa. 
Dear   Senator  Morse:    Please   accept  my 
thanks  for  your  efforts  to  bring  some  sanity 
Into  the  Vietnam  situation.    There  are  many 
of  us  on  the  sidelines  who  applaud  you. 
Respectfully, 

Frances  P.  Brodie 
Mrs.  George  R.  Brodib. 
May  13, 1966. 

Chicago,   111. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  You  have  always  had 
my  general  appreciation  In  your  p>oUtlcal 
career — and  your  stand  on  Vietnam  has  done 
nothing  but  magnify  this.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  you  can  prevail  among  your  colleagues 
and  bring  some  sense  to  our  country's  ac- 
tions. 

Sincerely. 

Martha  Kay. 

Port  Lauderdale.  Fla., 

May  11,1966. 
Senator  Wayne  B.  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  You  are  absolutely  right  In 
your  viewpoint  on  Vietnam.  A  misadven- 
ture by  the  United  States  of  America.  We 
Interposed  In  a  civil  war,  backgrounded  by  a 
religious  strife,  and  corrupt  political  In- 
fluences. The  precedent  we  set  there — could 
bo  duplicated  In  Indonesia,  Colombia, 
Rhodesia,  and  Pakistan.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  sick  and  tired  of  warmongering  and 
war.  Keep  strong,  and  solvent  and  chari- 
table— ^but  no  more.  Cut  the  foreign  aid 
by  50  percent. 

Oeorge  T.  Meyers. 

Bethesda,  Md. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  cannot  let  another 
day  go  by  without  telling  you  how  greatly 
I  admire  your  stand,  bravery,  and  Integrity. 
Keep  up  the  magnificent  work. 
Gratefully, 

Marjorie  H.  Lasher. 


Bkllevillk,  III. 
th    /*  Senator  Morse:  I  have  been  viewing 
«•  foreign  relation  hearings  and  Jtist  want 
to  let  you  know  how  much  I  admire  your 


Preeport,  N.Y., 

May  12,  1966. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  As  you  can  see  I  don't 
live  In  the  State  you  represent.  I  am  writing 
to  you  because  I  feel  sure  that  you  will  ask 
and  try  to  get  an  answer  to  the  question 
I  have  on  my  mind. 

Why  are  more  Americans  dying  than  Viet- 
namese? This  week  three  times  as  many 
American  boys  died  than  Vietnamese. 

Are  these  people  going  to  sit  down  and  let 
my  son  and  other  Americans  fight  and  die 
for  their  freedom?  I  thought  we  went  there 
to  help  them,  not  to  do  the  whole  Job  while 
they  sit  around  and  wait  for  a  promised 
election. 

Why  can't  the  Americans  sit  and  wait,  too? 
Maybe  that  way  the  war  would  go  away. 
I  don't  know  how  we  can  end  It  unless  this 
counuy  Is  ready  to  fight  an  all-out  war. 


I  object  to  my  son  flghtlng  and  maybe 
dying  while  the  Army  of  South  Vietnam  Is 
on  vacation.  If  they  want  to  be  free,  let  them 
flght;  no  flght,  no  freedcMn. 

Bring   our   boys   home  so  that  they  can 
enjoy  the  freedom  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers fought  for. 
BespectXtilly, 

Rose  C.  Stone. 


MiLWAtTKEE,  Wis., 

May  11,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  Your  presentation  of 
your  views  on  the  conflict  in  southeast  Asia 
at  today's  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  hear- 
ings, was  most  impressive.  At  last  we  had  a 
clear  Idea  of  the  alternatives  that  could  be 
followed.  We  appreciate  your  thoughtful 
comments  and  hope  that  you  will  keep  up 
with  your  efforts  and  eloquence  for  the  things 
that  you  and  many  other  people  think  right, 
the  smears  and  attacks  on  you  notwith- 
standing. 

Very  truly  sours 
a^ 


Dr.  a^rMrs.  Walter  Stricks. 

DotrsMAN.  Wis., 

May  11,  1966. 
The  Honorable  Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  plan  you  ex- 
pressed today  while  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  was  questioning  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara was  the  most  hopeful  plan  I've  heard. 
It  had  seemed  to  me  that  the  U.N.  Is  falling 
In  Its  duty  to  work  for  peace  and,  since 
they've  done  nothing  in  response  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  request  for  help,  I  had  de- 
cided that  the  U.N.  was  about  dead.  Could 
you  not  write  out  the  plans  you  gave  today 
at  the  meeting  and  send  copies  to  whomever 
could  do  something  about  It?  Just  maybe 
the  United  States  can  be  got  "off  the  hook." 
I  really  believe  that  If  the  President  de- 
manded such  action  as  you  suggested  we 
might  get  results. 

Always  I  have  this  fear:  Since  so  many 
coimtries  for  so  long  had  urged  us  to  get  out 
of  Vietnam  and  we  paid  them  no  attention. 
Maybe  now  those  countries  think  we  are  get- 
ting what  we  deserve  and  no  one  will  help  us. 
I  do  hope  we  still  have  enough  friends  who 
will  go  to  bat  for  us  by  following  the  U.N. 
plan  you  suggested.  It  seemed  to  hold  hope 
In  what  has  looked  like  a  hopeless  situation. 

God  bless  you. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Eta  M.  Barry. 

St.  Pattl.  MiNJf ., 

May  11, 1966. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  My  wife  and  myself 
have  been  very  attentive  in  recent  months  to 
the  hearings  In  Washington  relative  to  the 
merits  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

We  have  taken  notice  of  the  fact  that  at 
all  times  you  have  put  tiie  welfare  of  the 
Nation  and  the  people  ahead  of  any  pKilltlcal 
considerations  even  at  the  risk  of  splitting 
party  unity. 

We  are  convinced  that  you  have  acted  at 
all  times  In  accord  with  your  conscience  and 
that  you  are  one  of  the  few  people  In  Wash- 
ington with  the  courage  to  speak  the  truth. 

We  have  a  son  of  military  age  who  has  dis- 
charged his  responsibility  to  the  State  and 
Nation  by  completing  training  In  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  stands  ready  to  defend  his 
State  and  hla^cotintry  In  any  emergency,  but 
we  would  feel  frustrated  Indeed  if  he  were 
called  to  flght  In  an  Asian  Jungle  for  a  cause 
he  does  not  believe  to  exist. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  only  say  that  we 
think  the   billions  ol  tax  dollars  that  are 
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being  expended  to  prolong  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam could  be  much  better  utilized  to  further 
the  needs  of  our  own  peopie 

We  are  Indeed  ?ratefui  that  "here  are  stUl 
those   In  Washington  who  put  the  National 
Interest  ahead  of  other  selflsh  consideration*. 
Very  sincerely, 

Jamm  H.  Paist. 
Ellen  M.  Paist. 

SCHEKKriADT,  N.Y., 

May  11,  1986. 

Hjr.   Way.veMobse, 
The  U  S.  Senate. 
Wa.'ikington.  D  C 

Dear  Sib  I  should  like  to  have  my  name 
added  to  the  list  of  mlUlons  of  Americans 
who  applaud  your  efforts  In  the  Vietnam  di- 
lemma Out  of  every  agonizing  crisis  In 
America's  history,  there  have  come  great  men, 
men  of  great  vision.  You,  Senator  Morse! 
are  one  of  the  great  men  to  emerge  In  this 
cr'.'^is  May  the  good  Lord  continue  to  give 
you  the  courage  to  carry  on  your  work. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ernest  R    Blaki.  Jr. 

Mat  12,  1966. 

The  Hononibie  Wavnf  Morse, 
US    Senate. 

Sir  Since  you  said  yeeterday  that  It  was 
hard  to  be  In  your  position  and  mlsunder- 
.stood  by  many.  I  fee!  that  1  owe  you  a  letter 
of  support  and  appre<-latlon  for  your  coura- 
i^eous  sr^nd  on  Viet  N'am. 

Thanks  for  expressing  .my  own  views  so 
eloquently:  it  wis  thrilling  to  watch  you  on 
T.V. 

Congratulations  on  voiir  p-usslonate  plea 
for  peace  through  the  United  Nations;  1  hope 
a.nd  pray  that  your  suggestions  will  be 
followed. 

I  trust  that  this  note  of  approval  will  be 
encouraging  to  you,  sir. 
Respectfully, 

MAHGUERrrE  PAUliT. 

BoT^^rON  Beach    Fla 

Mat  12.  1966. 

Senator  Wat.ve  Morse 

Dear  Sir  I  have  been  seeing  the  telecast- 
■.ng  of  the  Senate  h<*arlng  on  the  Viet  Nam 
af'.^ir  or  war  I  wlU  say,  this  that  I  sure  agree 
w;th  you 

And  I  win  only  vote  for  the  candidate  that 
Is  for  peace.  You  know  the  news  programs 
show  some  of  the  flghtlng  In  Viet  Nam  but 
to  see  the  old  women  and  children  routed  by 
the  .Amerlcm  troops.  6  ft  boy  and  tho«e 
little  and  women  crying  Just  makes  me  sick. 

We  our  supposed  to  be  Christians  so  lefs 
*ct  i:ke  one  We  brag  about  kllUng  400  or 
500  Viet  Gongs  a  day  w;th  bombing  and  gun 
fire  these  bombs  mvist  be  killing  a  lot  of 
women  and  children.  We  see  them  crying  on 
television  I  sure  don  t  like  It.  To  me  It 
1  x)k3  like  a  gl.mt  picking  on  a  baby.  For 
God  sake  there  must  be  a  better  way  to  have 
peace  without  killing  all  the  people  In  Viet 
Nam. 

I  .igree  with  yo\j.  Mr  Morse,  that  they 
should  have  had  elections  In  1952  or  1954  as 
yov;  »av 

So  Senator,  keep  on  with  your  good  work. 

I  am  sure  for  you  and  I  tell  everybody  that 
I  '.-ilk  to  that  I  am  for  you  would  be  sur- 
pr!.se<i  how  many  agree  with  you.  So  Ood 
bleas  you.  Senator 

Edward  O.  Teal. 
Santa  Monica   Cal.:? 

Hon     Senator    Way.ve    Morse 
V  •>    Se'xate 
W'xshxrxgto-n    D  C 

Dfar  Senator  Mor.se  Since  I  am  a  real- 
dent  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  I  am  sorry  I 
shall  be  unable  to  support  you  directly  with 
my  vote,  but  you  most  certainly  have  my 
mors;  sup;x>rt  The  only  rea-ion  I  have  now 
to  be  p.'oud  to  be  a  democrat  Is  that  you 
are  *  member  of  the  Darty.     Please  keep  up 
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your   good  work.     It  Is  moat  refreshing  to 
hear  your  comments  on  the  Vietnam  war. 
Sincerely 

Norman  C.  Russell. 
BCiLWATTKzx,  Wis. 

Somerset,  Mass., 

May  11,  1966. 
Dear  Sis:  I  agree  with  you  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  go  to  the  United  Nations  and 
ask  assistance  In  this  conflict.    You  are  do- 
ing a  good  Job.  please  keep  It  up. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.    John  Russell. 

Cbtstal  Lake,  III., 

May  10, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mosse:  My  wife  and  I  have 
been  encouraged  by  your  position  on  a  num- 
ber of  national  and  International  Issues  dur- 
ing your  tenure  In  the  Senate.  Particularly, 
we  now  Join  In  supporting  you  In  your  stand 
related  to  our  activities  In  Vietnam. 

We  feel  that  your  efforts  have  contributed 
enormously  to  grassroots  participation  In 
this  discussion.  It  Is  our  strong  conviction 
that  public  participation  Is  the  key  to  a  Just 
solution  of  this  problem.  We  And  that  the 
subject  of  Vietnam  Is  no  longer  forbidden  at 
lunch  with  associates  or  during  dinner  with 
friends. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Chester  and  Bettt  Keenet. 

Whtiaton,  III., 

May  12, 1966. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  want  to  tell  you, 
as  I  have  Senator  Pulbrioht,  how  grateful 
I  am,  as  an  American  citizen,  to  have  the 
unprecedented  privilege  of  participating  In 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  hearings  at  this 
crucial  time  In  our  history. 

I  am  writing  you  particularly,  because  I 
feel  you  have  done  such  an  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  the  Amerlctm  people  In  flghtlng  so  hard 
and  so  Intelligently  to  keep  us  from  going 
over  the  brink. 

Yesterday,  on  May  11,  in  your  exchange 
with  Secretary  McNamara,  there  was  a  mo- 
ment when  It  could  be  felt,  by  the  viewers 
that  you  and  he  were  stripped  of  all  pre- 
tense and  protocol,  and  he  honestly  had  no 
defense  against  your  passionate  and  lucid 
honesty  and  logic. 

What  really  takes  courage  and  patriotism 
Is  to  think  and  study  and  agonize  over  our 
Inflnltely  complex  problems,  and  then  have 
the  Intestinal  fortitude  to  stand  up  against 
the  estabUshment  and  flght  for  reason  and 
light.  God  bless  you. 
Sincerely, 

RXVXLLX  Dux. 

BtTlTALO,  N.Y., 

May  11,  1966. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  I  am  writing  you  In  ap- 
preciation of  your  work  on  the  Foreign  In- 
vestigation Committee.  I  can't  tell  you  how 
much  I  agree  with  yours  and  Senator  Pm.- 
BRioHT's  views  on  this  matter.  In  fact,  if 
either  of  you  gentlemen  were  to  run  for  Presi- 
dent I  should  work  endlessly  for  your  victory. 

I  believe  that  either  you  or  Senator  Fol- 
axiGHT  would  have  If  you  were  the  President 
today  found  a  solution  to  this  war.  I  don't 
believe  that  either  of  you  would  have  gotten 
us  Into  such  a  state  of  affairs.  Judging  by 
your  convictions  you  are  both  solid  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  love  America  and  the  Amer- 
ican people.  With  this  sincere  love  you  could 
never  lead  us  Into  a  dangeroiis  situation. 

So  I  shall  pray  that  both  you  tremendous 
men  can  bring  peace  to  o\ii  country.  I  have 
a  son  in  the  Army  who  I  fear  will  never  re- 
turn to  me  if  soon  this  war  does  not  end. 
I  have  always  worked,  my  husband  and  I 
always  paid  our  taxes.     We  were  honored  to 


pay  them  becaiise  we're  proud  to  be  Amei- 
leans. 

I  would  even  give  my  sons  and  my  own  llf» 
if  anyone  threatened  our  country.  Yet  I 
feel  that  for  this  war  Is  my  son's  life  neces- 
sary. Please  end  this  war  even  If  the  people 
who  want  it  and  seem  to  benefit  from  it 
should  be  Impeached.  I  admire  you  and 
Senator  Pulbright.  So  with  God's  speed 
shall  your  mission  be  successful. 
Always, 

Mrs.  Anna  Aqdaldja. 

Hollywood,   Fla., 

May  11,  ms 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  May  I  thank  you 
even  though  I  do  not  live  In  your  State  for 
your  magnificent  stand  against  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  and  the  policy  of  this  administra- 
tion In  that  area.  I  have  listened  to  most  of 
the  broadcasts  of  the  Seaate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  hearings.  I  have  found  that 
your  brllUant  and  courageous  exposition  of 
the  Issues  at  stake  there  represent  my  own 
views  and  feelings  almost  exactly.  I  am 
agh.ist  at  the  danger  of  our  present  course 
and  have  welcomed  your  repeated  reference 
to  legal  concepts,  which  are  so  lacking  In  the 
Justifications  put  forward  by  the  members  of 
this  administration.  Thank  you  once  again. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Josephine  Barclay. 

OsANGK,  Tex., 

May  11, 196S. 
Senator  Morse, 

Member  of  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sni :  I  thoroughly  endorse  your  views 
on  the  Vietnam  war.  Stop  this  war,  as  you 
say.  We  are  not  doing  any  good,  only  Ulllng 
great  numbers  of  our  innocent  young  boys 
and  men. 

I  have  listened  to  all  of  the  public  TV 
Foreign  Relations  discussions  and  I  appreci- 
ate them  very  much.  The  public  Is  entitled 
to  know  what  Is  going  on.  We  pay  taxes  to 
help  kill  our  boys.    Why? 

Senator,  please  keep  expressing  your  candid 
views  and  know  that  a  great  many,  I  would 
say  the  great  majority  of  people,  endorse 
your  views. 

It  seems  to  me  the  majority  of  these  people 
we  have  tried  to  help  detest  us.  as  they  are 
displaying  every  day,  so  what  is  the  motive  of 
our  leaders  to  keep  It  going? 

I  am  wondering  how  many  of  those  Sena- 
tors share  your  views  as  they  do  not  express 
their  views  as  candidly  you  do  although  I 
can  see  there  are  doubts  In  their  minds  as  to 
the  validity  of  our  course  in  Vietnam. 

I  hope  I  am  not  out  of  place  in  expressing 
my  views  to  you,  as,  of  course,  I  am  only  a 
citizen  and  not  cognizant  of  all  the  facts. 
I  am  so  Interested  In  your  meetings  that  I 
Just  can't  keep  from  expressing  my  views. 

Thank  you  Senator  for  allowing  us  to  see 
and  listen  to  your  discussions. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Birdie  Ball. 
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Utica.  N.Y., 
May  11. 1968. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
1/.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  have  been 
thoughtful  listeners  to  the  Senate  hearings 
on  television.  Thank  you  for  the  energy  and 
coQuxUtment  that  you  have  put  into  these  In- 
▼estigations. 

Today  when  you  spoke  out  so  explicitly 
I  felt  compelled  to  write  to  you.  You  have 
put  your  flnger  on  our  dilemma.  When  we 
as  a  nation  proclaim  that  war  is  Immoral, 
inhuman,  contrary  to  our  conviction  on  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  all  men,  then  and  only 
then  will  the  world  believe  in  the  alternative* 
that  will  evolve  in  such  a  climate.  Blany 
people  will  need  to  change  their  thinking  but 
it  can  happen  because  we  are  human  belnp 


Tlth  a  human  relationship  to  all  people  on 
this  planet  and  it  must  happen  if  we  are  to 
lurrtve. 

Twenty-flve  years  ago  I  lifted  my  hand  In 
proud  farewell  to  a  husband  off  to  war.  Now 
It  may  soon  be  necessary  for  our  sons  to  go. 
It  will  not  be  a  proud  occasion.  My  think- 
ing has  changed.  This  has  in  no  way  changed 
my  loyalty  or  love  of  my  country.  Our  sons 
were  taught  to  respect  the  right  of  all,  to 
turn  the  other  cheek  when  necessary,  liiey 
know  there  are  better  ways  of  resolving  con- 
flict because  they  have  practiced  them. 

We  as  a  nation  can  find  better  ways.  The 
world  will  believe  us  when  we  erase  our  war- 
like Image.  True  humility  and  agony  for  all 
Is  something  not  expressed  in  words  but  in 
Ktlons.  But  first  we  must  be  and  believe. 
Thank  God  that  you  and  Senator  Pulbrioht 
are  in  Washington  right  now. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WiNFRED  S.  Roberts 
Mrs.  Wllbert  T.  Roberts. 

Mat  7,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Eugene,  Oreg. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Totir  active  partici- 
pation in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
liearings  is  a  real  delight  to  me.  We  need 
more  men  like  you  to  speak  up  and  express 
their  views.  Too  many  Government  officials 
worry  too  much  about  their  own  political 
and  social  gains  and  too  few  have  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  at  heart. 

The  hearings  that  are  televised  for  the 
public  are  a  wonderful  example  of  America's 
right  for  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  to 
question  our  policies. 

Keep  up  the  good  work;  the  people  want 
the  truth,  and  they  want  action. 
Sincerely, 

Darlene  Sall. 

Gbxelst,  Colo. 

Dallas,  Tex., 

May  12. 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  God  we  have 
a  Senator  Morse  In  this  beloved  country  of 
ours.  "Stick  to  your  guns,"  Senator  Morse. 
If  we  fall  to  have  good,  sensible,  level  headed 
men  like  you  speaking  up  (I've  got  to  know- 
ing you  through  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee hearings) .  I  think  we  will  be  in  grave 
danger.  I  know  it's  a  lonely  position.  I  feel 
almost  as  lonely  here  in  this  largely  con- 
servative town  (though  there  are  thousands 
of  good  people  here  who  are  prone  toward 
creative,  broad  thinking). 
My  sincere  thanks  to  you. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Opal  Loving  Christople. 

Pendleton,  Ind.,  May  12. 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

DxAH  Senator:  I  am  In  accordance  with 
rour  every  comment  on  the  situation  we  are 
In,  and  I  honor  you  for  every  thing  I  heard 
you  say  on  TV. 

I  have  a  son  who  served  61  months  in 
World  War  n,  now  hU  19  year  old  son.  (our 
only  grandson)  leaves  May  18  for  Training. 
I  thank  God  my  son  came  home  safely  and 
^y  prayers  are  for  our  precious  grandson. 
Our  older  son  had  four  severe  heart  attacks 
iMt  summer.  Doctor  has  not  dismissed  him 
«•  yet,  I  thank  God  hU  life  has  been  spared. 

I  pray  they  will  call  our  boys  back  before 
™ngs  get  worse. 

If  Prance  and  Russia,  and  smaller  countries 
•Ul  not  help  us,  why  are  we  sacrlflclng  our 
Doys. 

I  wish  everyone  would  write  you  a  letter, 
»mng  what  they  think  of  it  all. 

Thanking  you  again  for  all  you  have  said, 
1  remain  your  sincere  friend. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Coopek. 


■:  .kkwood.  Mo.,  May  13. 1966. 
Hon.  Watks  MuBss, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  the  Foreign  Policy  Com- 
mittee is  doing  in  behalf  of  enlightening 
public  opinion  regarding  the  war  In  Asia. 

You  and  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
stand  10  feet  tall  morally  and  Judgmentwise 
in  this  Insane  venture  In  Vietnam. 
Sincerely, 

Daisy  D.  Winojtkld. 

RocKPORT,  Mass., 

May  12, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
ScTiate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  accept  my  heartiest  con- 
gratxilatlons  on  the  way  you  have  called 
the  bluff  on  the  administration's  policies  In 
South  Vietnam  during  the  recent  Senate 
hearings.  Tour  exposure  of  the  bankruptcy 
of  American  foreign  policy  Is  a  true  service  to 
your  country. 

As  a  recently  elected  Democrat  (planning 
board )  In  a  Republican  town  I  feel  I  am  one 
of  a  growing  nximber  of  disillusioned 
Democrats. 

Again  sir;  my  congratulations,  and  please 
keep  at  It. 

Sincerely, 

Roger  Martin. 

San  Diego,  Calit., 

May  11. 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Mcwse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Today  I  heard  you 
speak,  while  Senator  McNamara  was  being 
Interviewed.  May  I  tell  you  that  you  spoke 
so  well.  If  only  the  powers  to  be  would  lis- 
ten. You  are  so  right.  We  must  end  this 
war.  And  we  must,  as  you  suggest  take 
this  to  the  tJ.N.  demand  a  vote  on  this. 

Just  as  you  worry  about  our  becoming  In- 
volved In  a  larger  war,  so  do  many  of  us 
Americans.  Please  Mr.  Morse  keep  up  your 
good  work.  We,  the  people  of  this  large 
coimtry  are  grateful  to  you.  And  I  flrmly  be- 
lieve history  will  prove  you  right.  I  wish 
with  all  my  heart  we  could  wake  up  tomor- 
row morning,  and  learn  that  the  Vietnam 
war  was  over.  It  must  somehow  be  stopped, 
we  are  losing  too  many  men,  and  If  they 
persist  It,  we  will  lose  many  more. 

Please  do  all  in  your  power  to  convince  our 
government  that  this  Is  the  wrong  war  at 
the  wrong  time.     I  believe  most  of  Ameri- 
ca hopes  we  never  never  flght  a  war  again. 
Gratefully. 

Mrs.  Hallwaro. 

Milwaukee,  Wis., 

May  11, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
VS.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  God  bless  you,  sir. 
I  know  that  millions  of  mothers  support 
your  brilliant  and  coiu*ageous  crusade  for 
peace. 

Sincerely, 

Elizabeth  Gibson. 


Kirkwood,  Mo., 

May  12, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  You  and  Senators 
Pulbrioht  and  Gore  are  to  be  commended 
on  your  stand  with  regard  to  our  position 
m  southeast  Asia.  The  philosophies  which 
you  upheld  In  yesterday's  televised  session 
of  the  Senate  caucus  indicate  a  concern  for 
for  present  actions  Ijoth  with  regard  to  the 
historical  context  of  U.S.  policy  and  purpose 
and  to  the  Ught  In  which  the  future  will  view 
the  present  decisions. 
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Your  suggestion  for  the  use  of  Intervention 
by  the  United  Nations  offers  a  constructive 
and  logical  mode  of  action  toward  resolution 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  I  hope  It  wlU  be 
acted  upon. 

Sincerely, 

Miss  Mary  P.  McCub. 

St.  Petehsbubq,  Pla.. 

May  11. 1»6«. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Capitol  Hill. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  at  this  moment  listening 
to  the  televised  account  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  I  am  in  com- 
plete accord  with  what  you  and  Senator 
PuLBRiGHT  are  trying  to  do.  I  believe  you  are 
realistic  men  attempting  to  do  a  very  difficult 
Job, 

Frankly,  everyone  (almost  without  excep- 
tion) that  I  talk  to  about  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam is  against  it. 

Your  idea  of  going  before  the  United 
Nations — particularly,  the  Security  Qouncll— 
sound  logical,  sensible  and  certainly  worth 
a  try. 

Remember  many,  many  people  are  behind 
you.    Don't  loee  heart. 
Yours  truly. 

Lois  M.  Gardner. 

P-S. — I  am  a  housewife,  middle-aged, 
mother  of  three. 

Penton,  Mo. 
Senator  Morse. 

Dear  Senator:  Have  Just  flnished  watch- 
ing your  interview  with  McNamara.  I  want 
you  to  know  there  are  thousands  of  people 
backing  you.  If  there's  anything  the  people 
can  do  to  help,  besides  write  letters,  be  sure 
and  let  us  know. 

We  have  sons,  one  In  service.  We've  had 
friends  that  lost  sons  in  Vietnam.  It  is  all 
so  useless  for  these  young  men  to  give  their 
lives  for  what?  It  seems  like  there  are  people 
that  think  money  can  pay  for  these  young 
lives.  But  they  don't  seem  to  have  sons  over 
there. 

Keep  the  good  work  up.  And  I'm  sure  that 
most  of  us  will  have  to  be  Republicans  next 
election. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  McDowell. 

Los  Angeles,  Calit., 

May  12,1966. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  always  delight  in 
hearing  your  views  on  Vietnam.  You  some- 
how reestablish  reason  as  a  possible  tool  in 
ending  this  tragic  war.  We  are  sick  of  out- 
right lies  and  admire  your  gumption  for 
speaking  out  against  them. 
Yours  for  Peace, 

Carol  De'ak  and  William  Dr'ak. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  May  12, 1966. 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  Since  I  am  an  admirer  of  you 
and  your  policies  on  our  situation  In  Viet- 
nam I  think  I  can  write  you  and  get  an 
honest  answer.  First,  what  law  of  our  land 
gives  authority  to  our  Armed  Forces  to  take 
one's  son,  who  Is  a  draftee,  and  send  him 
to  a  combat  zone  which  is  an  undeclared  war 
In  a  foreign  country? 

He  is  my  only  son,  and  I  think  Vietnam 
is  a  civil  war  we  have  no  business  sticking 
our  nose  in. 

Because  someone  made  a  promise  there, 
some  time  ago  is  no  sign  they  could  not 
remember  the  Biblical  saying  "A  wise  man 
changes  his  mind,  but  a  fool  never  does." 

It  seems  our  country  is  going  more  to  a 
dictatorship,  ruled  by  a  very  few  and  Con- 
gress has  not  much  say,  at  least  that  is  the 
way  It  looks  now,  or  Is  the  challenge  too 
great — and  poUtlcs  geto  In  the  eyes  of  too 
many  of  our  chosen  senators  and 
representetlvee? 
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sir.  I'm  writing  you,  because  I  believe  you 
Alii  give  me  a  true  answer  to  my  questions 
which  I  doubt  I  could  receive  from  my  own 
representative 
Sincerely, 

h.  c.  ruhnke. 

Massachusetts. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Stay  with  It.  There 
are  more  Americans  secretly  behind  you  than 
one  can  count.  They  do  not  quite  dare  say 
so.  What  you  say  about  "tyranny"  and  the 
"slaughter  of  our  American  boys"  hits  truth 
and  maybe  hurts  in  some  spots! 

Mrs.  LtTKS  LxoNASS. 

Ghent,  N  Y    Yay  11,  1966. 

Sen.Htor  W.\yne  Morse 

De.ar  Sir:  .As  a  long  time  Deniocrat  I  take 
my  hat  off  to  you  and  want  you  to  know  I 
appreciate  your  voice  In  this  wilderness  of 
Jerel!    lies,  and  confusion  of  today. 

You  spoke  clearly,  sincerely,  and  over- 
whelmingly with  truth  and  I  am  sorry  every- 
one in  the  country  could  not  he&r  you.  Do 
not  be  discouraged  as  I  am  one  of  the  little 
people  and  so  hear  wh>it  Uttle  people  think 
and  feel  and  they  are  with  you. 

To  one  who  carries  the  Holy  Orall  of  Peace 
my  best  wishes  for  your  health  and  success. 
Sincerely 

Mrs    EX>ROTHEA  COMNACHni. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
cleric  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
ihe  quoruni  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


HISTORY  WARNS  TH.^T  PROS- 
PERITY PRECEDES  A  STORM 

Mr    MILLER      Mr    Pi-esldent,  in  the 

March  27  issue  of  the  Cedar  Rapids 
Gazette  appears  an  article  by  the  distin- 
ijui.shed  economist,  J.  A,  Livingston,  en- 
titled "History  Wai-ns  That  Prosperity 
Pi-ecedes  a  Storm." 

In  view  of  the  events  which  have  oc- 
curred in  the  stock  market  .subsequent 
to  the  publication  of  this  article,  which 
points  up  the  accuracy  of  the  statements 
which  were  made.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  article  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
The  Oreat  Society  .^.vd  ihe  Stock  Markst — 

History  Warns  That  Prusf'ertty  Precedes 

A  -Storm 

I  By  J.  A.  Livingston) 

Surely  It  Is  no  accident  that  literature, 
history,  and  phlKjsophy  are  laden  with  warn- 
ings against  proeperlty 

■Everything  m  the  world  m.ay  be  endured." 
said  Gk>ethe.  "except  a  succession  of  pros- 
;>erou8  days "  A  proverb  says,  "Prosperity 
;e-j3  go  the  brldie,"  T.Hcitus  asserted.  "We 
•ire  corrupted  by  prosperity."  and  Washington 
Irving  counseled  that  In  a  "time  of  unexam- 
pled prosperity"  businessmen  should  "pre- 
pare for  the  Impending  storm  " 

Proepertty  sows  the  seeds  of  its  own  de- 
struction" has  become  a  cliche  Why?  Be- 
cause pnisperlty  fashions  its  own  pathology: 
The  proepects  of  ever-n.sii;g  profits  develop  a 
FranKensteln  dynami.sni  toward  over-expan- 
sion. 


President  Johnson  Is  aware  of  the  danger. 
In  January  1965,  he  said  In  his  economic 
message  to  Congress:  "A  time  of  prosperity 
with  no  recession  In  sight  Is  the  time  to  plan 
our  defenses  against  future  dips  In  business 
activity." 

But  he  Is  caught  up  in  his  own  propulsive 
commitments.  The  Vietnam  war  keeps  en- 
larging. The  Great  Society  prt)gram  ex- 
pands. The  President  competes  for  men, 
materials,  machinery,  and  credit  with  the 
City  of  New  York,  the  State  of  California, 
and  such  corporate  giants  as  Ford,  United 
States  Steel,  Oeneral  Electric,  in  a  congested 
marketplace.  Result:  Upward  pressure  on 
prices. 

NOT    embarrassed 

This  doesn't  embarrass  the  President.  He 
Is  committed  to  full  employment — to  unem- 
ployment of  3.5  percent  or  less.  The  poor 
and  underprivileged  must  find  work.  But 
Job  opportunities  will  open  only  If  manufac- 
turing and  service  Industries  need  workers. 
Then,  Industry  will  be  willing  to  provide  on- 
the-job  training. 

So  this  Is  the  Washington  trade-off,  the 
calculated  risk:  A  little  price  inflation  in 
exchange  for  big,  broad  social  gains — for  full 
employment. 

In  the  algebra  of  nice,  round  assumptions. 
In  Inflation  markup  of  $l8-to-«23  billion  on 
toUl  output  of  $710  blUlon  Is  a  small  price 
for  social  progress. 

True,  people  who  have  savings  accounts 
will  have  less  real  purchasing  power  stored 
away.  True,  also,  persons  who  live  on  pen- 
sions or  other  fixed  Incomes  will  be  somewhat 
less  well  off.  However,  If  those  who  have 
little  are  lifted  far,  far  up,  while  those  who 
have  enough  lose  only  a  little,  the  swap  is 
Justified.  It's  for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number.     But  .  .  . 

Anticipation — the  velocity  of  the  market- 
place— Is  the  algebraic  unknown.  Will  the 
2  percent-to-3  percent-a-year  creep  change 
Into  a  gallop? 

The  labor  leader  who  expects  prices  to  rise, 
wants  protection  against  Increased  living 
costs.  That's  why  Qeorge  Meany.  president 
of  the  APTn-CIO,  rejects  the  President's  3.2 
percent  guldeposts.  He  doesn't  want  work- 
ers shortchanged  In  advance. 

Evr«TON«    JOINS 

The  businessman  wants  to  Increase  prices 
so  as  to  obtain  adequate  profit  margins  after 
paying  higher  wages  and  higher  prices  for 
raw  materials.  Everyone  Joins  in  the  game 
of  buying  ahead  to  beat  the  price  rise  and/or 
possible  shortages. 

A  plant  bought  today  will  be  worth  more 
tomorrow.  Ditto  a  housing  project  or  shop- 
ping center.  Real  estate  developers  pick  up 
land — by  option  or  down  payment.  Business 
men  add  to  Inventorlee.  Corporate  and  other 
borrowers  make  loans  ahead,  fearing  conges- 
tion In  the  money  market.  Pear  of  Inflation 
lurks  In  every  commitment,  contract  and 
purchase.  It  even  pokes  into  the  shopper's 
cart  In  the  super  market. 

Price  Indexes  do  not  measure  the  inflation 
fully.  Firms  drop  discounts,  discontinue 
services,  scant  quality  or  treat  as  extras  what 
has  been  standard.  Deliveries  are  often  de- 
layed, which  adds  to  costs.  Companies  have 
to  Increase  Inventories  against  slower  re- 
placement of  stock. 

Investors  prefer  stocks — capital  gains — to 
fixed  Income  from  bonds.  In  spite  of  the  cur- 
rent large  discrepancy  In  yields — 3  pwcent 
against  6  percent. 

Why  not?  The  economy  has  been  expand- 
ing at  a  4  percent  to  5  percent  annual  rate. 
A  bxunper  crop  of  yovmg  men  and  women  will 
be  going  to  the  altar  this  year,  next  and  the 
year  after— the  legacy  of  the  baby  boom.  Just 
before  and  after  the  war.  This  will  bolster 
demands  of  all  kinds — for  homee,  tor  furni- 
ture, for  pots,  pans  and  appliances.  Dynam- 
ic:  He  who  buys  eomethlng  today  will  be 


richer  tomorrow.    In  a  seller's  market,  owner- 
ship Is  the  first  rule  of  profit. 

The  President  has  Intervened  In  the  mar- 
ketplace to  stay  the  process.  He  has  rolled 
back  prices  of  aluminum,  copper,  steel  and 
clgarets.  But,  he  hasn't  stopped  dozens  of 
other  prices  from  advancing — chemicals, 
plastics,  TV  tubes,  gasoline,  newsprint,  cop^ 
per  tubing,  aluminum  light-poles,  rubber 
tires. 

Hrrs  SYMPTOMS 

The  President  Is  tilting  with  symptoms. 
The  cause  Is  overconsumptlon.  The  economy 
lacks  room  at  the  top.  Though  production 
rises,  demand  Is  rising  even  faster. 

The  father  of  the  New  Economics,  John 
Maynard  Keynes,  dissected  the  process  In  his 
"General  Theory  of  Employment,  Interest 
and  Money".  Even  before  full  employment 
Is  reached,  he  wrote,  "money  wages  have  to 
rise  In  response  to  an  Increasing  effective  de- 
mand" but  the  rise  In  wages  will  not  be 
"fully  In  proportion  to  the  rise  In  the  price 
level."  This  Is  true  today,  despite  cost-of- 
living  clauses  In  wage  contracts. 

Keynes  went  on  to  describe  the  state  we. 
In  the  United  States,  may  be  entering: 
"When  a  further  Increase  In  the  quantity  of 
effective  demand  produces  no  further  in- 
crease In  output  •  •  *  we  have  reached  a  con- 
dition which  might  be  appropriately  desig- 
nated as  one  of  true  Inflation." 

In  World  War  n.  Congress  moderated  in- 
flation with  wage-price-and -profits  controls. 
But  that  was  an  all-out  war.  This  Is  only  a 
2  percent  war.  And  controls  would  reqtilre 
a  no-strike  pledge.  Labor  Is  unlikely  to  give 
up  Its  chief  bargralnlng  weapon — the  right  to 
strike — for  Vietnam.     It  didn't  during  Korea. 

So  the  President  has  these  rather-not 
alternatives :  To  cut  government  spending  or 
to  ask  Congress  to  Increase  taxes. 

In  either  case,  demand  would  be  lowered. 
Fewer  Jobs  would  be  created.  And  economic 
expectations  would  slip  Into  a  lower  tra- 
jectory. The  up-splral  would  become  a 
down-spiral.  Negotiations  for  property 
would  be  halted,  corporate  blueprints  for  ex- 
pansion shelved,  inventory  policies  shifted 
downward. 

CHANGE    rNEVITABLE 

Sooner  or  later,  such  change  Is  Inevitable. 
The  Vietnam  war  Isn't  endless.  The  escala- 
tion In  requirements — for  men  and  ma- 
terials— will  slow  down.  And  peace,  Itself, 
will  eventually  come. 

A  wise  professor,  I.  L.  Sharfman,  of  Michi- 
gan, where  Gardner  Ackley  got  his  Ph,  D.  In 
economics,  told  me  again  and  a^aln:  "In 
times  of  prosperity.  It  Is  the  function  of  the 
business  analyst  to  point  out  the  danger  of 
excesses.  And  In  times  of  depression.  It  Is 
his  responsibility  to  point  out  the  bright 
spots.  Thus  he  can  temper  over-exuber- 
ance at  the  top  and  despialr  at  the  bottom." 

The  United  States  today  Is  In  the  boom 
phase — the  capital-goods  phase — of  prosper- 
ity. President  Johnson  and  Ackley  hope  that 
higher  Social  Security  and  other  taxes  will 
slow  up  demand  and  "tame  down"  expecta- 
tions. 

The  President  doesn't  want  to  apply  the 
brakes  and  chance  a  recession.  This  l» 
imderstandable — particularly  In  an  election 
year. 

The  President  and  his  advisers  hope  to 
"slot"  Great  Society  projects  Into  the  Viet- 
nam gap.  The  backlog  of  social  tinder- 
malntenance  Is  unlimited — potholed  and 
cramped  streets  and  highways;  crowded  air- 
ports, polluted  rivers  and  streams:  contami- 
nated air;  shortage  of  educational  facilities: 
slums;  inadequate  water  supplies;  congested 
hospitals;  too  much  crime  and  too  little 
police  protection. 

Ideally,  pro8i>erity  would  flatten  out  and 
forward  Into  a  plateau.  But  this  happy  hope 
Is  not  promised  by  history,  as  noted  In  the 
second  article. 
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Even  If  poet- Vietnam  projects  are  prepared 
In  advance,  revival  won't  be  instont.  It  takes 
Ume  for  pubUc  expenditures  to  course 
through  the  economy,  revive  anticipatory 
purchases  of  inventories  and  reinitiate  post- 
poned corporate  expendltiu-es  on  plant  and 
equipment.  Capital-goods  booms  evaporate 
fast  and  reconstitute  slowly. 

Nor  will  Federal  Reserve  Board  action  be 
Immediately  useful.  Easy  credit  and  lower 
interest  rates  are  only  an  Invitation  to  bor- 
row. The  Incentive  comes  from  the  prospect 
of  profit. 

USOKNT  TO  PLAN 

Further,  the  nation's  balance  of  payments 
deficit  does  not  allow  full  freedom  of  choice. 
If  interest  rates  come  down  too  fast,  gold 
might  flow  out  of  the  country.  Indeed,  a 
recession  might  cause  loss  of  confidence  In 
the  dollar.  So  It  Is  all  the  more  urgent  to 
"plan  oiu-  defenses  against  future  dips  In 
business  activity." 

And  fiscal  activism  will  be  possible  then. 
The  President  undoubtedly  will  vu^e,  and 
Congress  undoubtedly  will  pass,  a  bill  reduc- 
ing taxes.  This  will  lift  the  purchasing 
power  of  consumers,  elevate  the  profit  poten- 
tial of  corporations  and  renew  confidence  In 
common  stocks  as  long-term  Investments. 

We — all  of  us — need  to  layer  prosperity  at 
the  top — to  peel  off  projects  not  Immediately 
necessary — whether  plans  to  build  steel  or 
chemical  plants,  shopping  centers,  apart- 
ment houses,  public  works,  or  to  buy  homes. 
What  Isn't  bought  today  will  be  deferred 
demand  for  tomorrow. 

The  decline  so  far  In  the  stock  nmrket  has 
been  salubrious.  It  Is  a  warning;  All  Is  not 
up,  up  and  up. 

The  drop  In  the  bond  market,  similarly.  Is 
salubrious.  It  has  forced  some  states,  some 
local  governments  and  some  corporaUons  to 
review  expansion  plans. 

Mortgage  rates  have  risen.  Home-bulldlng 
1*  falling.  This  may  be  salubrlotis,  but  It 
could  be  a  signal  .  .  . 

Yet,  the  view  from  the  top  of  prosperity  Is 

iays  upward.    It  tekes  perlscoplc  vision  to 

••■  a  downturn. 

The  national  mood  Is  Impatience,  not  mod- 
eration. The  President  nurses  the  Great  So- 
ciety. He  drives  toward  full  employment 
and  Vietnam  drives  him  on.  Corporations, 
speculators  and  householders  fear  higher 
costs  and  shortages.  So  they  buy  now  and 
order  ahead. 

Only  a  letdown  In  effective  demand— to 
use  Keynes'  term— will  suppress  Inflation 
Prosperity  Is  bruising  itself  against  a  celling 
Of  manpower  and  capacity.  It  la  bloodied  by 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  But  It's  stlU  very  much 
unbowed.  '       "*"^-" 

It  Is  still  progressing.  It  still  possesses  a 
propulsive  dynamism.     And  that's  Its  trou- 

ABd  If,  by  pointing  out  this,  these  articles 
«»i  off  some  exuberance  and  level  down  ex- 
PWtatlons,  they  will  have  served  theU-  pur- 
pose. To  temper  a  boom  Is  to  diminish  the 
math  ^^*^  ^^^  duration  of  Its  after- 


THE  VIETNAM  WAR:  A  COST 
ACCOUNTINQ 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
Apnl  issue  of  Fortune  magazine  appears 
tJ^^  knowledgeable  article  entitled, 
ra^  Vietnam  War:  A  Cost  Accounting." 
There  is  much  concern  nowadays  about 
me  cost  of  the  commitments  we  have  In 
Vietnam.  Various  estimates  have  been 
niade.  running  in  excess  of  $15  biUlon  a 
year. 

This  article  points  out  that  much  more 
« involved  than  merely  adding  up  items, 
commitments  against  future  appropria- 
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tions  must  be  taken  into  account,  and 
when  that  is  done  the  estimated  costs  run 
to  over  $23  billion  a  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  placed  In  the  Rkcord  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Vietnam  War:  a  Cost  AccotrNTiKO 

(By  William  Bowen) 
(Nora. — ^The  cost  analysis  for  this  article 
was  carried  out  by  a  team  consisting  of.  In 
addition  to  Mr.  Bowen:  Alan  Greenspan, 
president  of  Townsend- Greenspan  &  Co.,  con- 
sultants; P.  Bernard  Nortman,  Independent 
economic  consultant;  Sanford  8.  Parker,  chief 
of  Fortune's  economic  staff;  and  research 
associate  Karln  Cocuzzl.) 

The  Vietnam  war  Is  peculiarly  expensive, 
far  more  so  than  Is  generally  thought.  Costs 
are  running  above  $13  billion  a  year,  and  are 
headed  up.  Fortune's  figxires  suggest  that 
we're  In  for  bigger  defense  budgets — and  new 
economic  strains. 

What  happens  In  the  U.S.  economy  over 
the  next  year  or  two,  what  happens  to  de- 
mand and  production  and  prices  and  taxes, 
will  to  a  large  extent  depend  upon  the  cost 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  If  anyone  Inside  the 
Pentagon  knows  the  current  cost,  he  Is  not 
telling,  nor,  of  course,  is  anyone  there  telling 
about  costs  associated  with  futiu-e  opera- 
tions. Accordingly,  Fortune  has  underuken 
on  Its  own  to  figure  out  the  cost — present 
and  prospective — of  the  Vietnam  war.  It  Is 
already  costing  a  lot  more  than  almost  any- 
body outside  the  Pentagon  imagines. 

At  present,  with  about  235,000  U.S.  service- 
men in  South  Vietnam,  the  U.S.  costs  are 
running  at  a  yearly  rate  of  more  than  $13 
billion.  Costs,  it  should  be  observed  at  once, 
cannot  be  translated  mechanically  into  ex- 
penditures; a  drawdown  on  Inventories  In- 
volves a  cost,  but  may  not  Involve  an  expend- 
iture for  quite  some  time.  Still,  If  the  war 
continues  at  only  the  present  rate  through 
fiscal  1967  (the  year  beginning  next  July  1), 
the  resulting  Defense  Department  expencU- 
tures  will  probably  exceed  the  «10  billion  or 
so  that  the  hefty  1967  defense  budget  of- 
ficially allows  for  the  Vietnam  war. 

But  the  war.  It  appears,  will  get  bigger. 
U.S.  Senators  who  know  what  Defense  De- 
partment witnesses  say  in  closed  congres- 
sional hearings  have  predicted  a  U.S.  buildup 
to  400,000  men,  or  more.  General  William  C. 
Westmoreland,  the  U.S.  commander  In  Viet- 
nam, has  reportedly  requested  a  buildup  to 
400,000  by  the  end  of  December,  With  that 
many  U.S.  servicemen  in  South  Vietnam,  the 
cost  of  the  war  would  run  to  $21  billion  a 
year — even  more  If  bombing  and  tactical  air 
support  Increases  In  proportion  to  the  build- 
up on  the  ground.  At  any  such  level  the 
Vietnam  war  would  bring  on  economic  strains 
beyond  what  most  economists  appear  to  fore- 
see, and  beyond  what  makers  of  public  policy 
appear  to  be  anticipating.  The  strains  would 
siarely  add  to  the  pressure  for  higher  taxes,  i^. 
In  Its  Vietnam  cost  accounting,  Fortune  " 
had  considerable  help  from  outside  econo 


matee  and  assumptions  were  in  all  case*  oon- 
servaUve.  The  resulto,  set  forth  by  category 
below,  represent  what  is  probably  the  fir«t 
serious  effort  outside  the  Defense  Department 
to  analyze  the  costs  of  the  war. 

The  purpose  of  the  undertaking  was  not 
to  make  a  case  against  (or  for)  the  fiscal 
1967  defense  budget,  but  to  provide  a  ba£lB 
for  looking  beyond  the  budget  and  muuM««tng 
the  potential  economic  effects  of  the  war. 
In  wartime  no  defense  budget  can  sensibly 
be  viewed  as  a  hard  forecast  of  defense 
spending.  Actual  expenditures  during  the 
fiscal  year  wUl  be  determined  by  imfoldlng 
events  that  no  budgeter  can  foresee  months 
In  advance.  So  far  as  the  economy  U  con- 
cerned, then,  what  counts  Is  not  budget  pro- 
jections but  Defense  Department  orders  and 
expenditures. 

The  costs  and  expendltiu-es  resulting  from 
a  war  do  not  match  up  In  the  short  run. 
They  rise  and  decline  in  different  trajectories. 
In  the  early  phases  of  any  war,  the  Defense 
Department  can  hold  down  expenditures  by 
drawing  upon  existing  forces  and  suppllee. 
Just  as  a  business  firm  can  temporarUy  re- 
duce cash  ouUays  by  letting  inventorlee 
dwindle,  or  a  family  can  cut  next  month's 
grocery  bUl  by  eating  up  the  contents  of  the 
pantry.  Later  on  In  the  war,  expenditures 
catch  up  with  costs.  It  must  be  kept  In 
mind  that  "expenditures,"  as  used  here 
means  incremental  expenditures— those  that 
would  not  be  required  If  it  were  not  for  the 
war. 

An  Idea  of  the  movements  of  costs  and 
expenditures  and  defense  orders,  and  their 
changing  economic  effects,  can  be  gathered 
from  the  following  budgetary-economic 
scenario  of  a  medium-sized  war — I.e.,  a  war 
not  very  different  from  the  one  In  Vietnam. 

A    WAK    IN    TTVT    ACTS 

Act  I:  It  looks  Uke  a  small  war,  and  It 
requires  only  smallish  Incremental  expendi- 
tures. The  forces  sent  overseas  are  members 
of  the  existing  defense  establishment,  and 
the  Defense  Department  would  have  bad  to 
pay,  feed,  and  otherwise  provide  for  them  If 
they  were  doing  peaceUme  duties  in  Georgia 
Instead  of  fighting  guerrillas  In  a  tropical 
republic.  The  weapons,  ammunition,  and 
equipment  come  from  existing  stocks.  The 
extra  expenses  i  hostile-fire  pay,  transporta- 
tion) can  be  temporarily  absorbed  In  the 
immensity  of  the  defense  budget,  and  the 
Administration  does  not  have  to  ask  Con- 
gress for  supplemental  appropriations  to 
finance  the  war.  It  is  being  financed,  In  ef- 
fect, through  "reduced  readiness"— that  is, 
the  U.S.  has  fewer  trained  men  and  smaller 
stocks  of  war  materiel  to  deploy  or  use  in 
any  other  contingencies. 

Act  n:  The  struggle  has  expanded,  and 
the  armed  forces  need  extra  Inflows  of  men 
and  materiel  to  compensate  for  the  unex- 
pectedly large  outflows  to  the  war  zone.  The 
Pentagon  places  contracts  for  additional 
arms,  ammunition,  equipment;  it  expands 
draft  calls  and  recruitment  efforts.  The  Ad- 
ministration asks  Congress  for  supplemental 
appropriations.  War  expenditures  are  still 
only  moderate,  but  with  defense  orders  In- 
creasing and  inflationary  expectations  be- 
ginning to  stir,  the  war  1b  already  having 


^o^  i^iioiuciaoie  neip  irom  ouisioe  econo-  ginning  to  stir,  the  war  1b  already 
mists,  but  no  access  to  classified  data,  -n-^eanotlceable  effects  upon  the  economv 
basic  sources  were  public  documents— fed- ^  Act  UI:  The  U.S.  buUdup  In  the  war  zone 
UoL  fr^^^rr^ZT^f'"  Department  publ!ca-|g'has  continued.  The  Administration  has 
n^f^;.?^  ^^  Of  congressional  hearlngs.l^asked  Congress  for  large  supplemental  ap- 
Defense  Department  officials  Intervlewed^proprlatlons.  Spending  still  laes  behind 
were  persistently  wary  of  discussing  the  cost*  gcosts,  but  It  Is  rising  fasHhe  r^cruTts  m 
^^\^J^.Z"^  ^w"^^  ^^  department  proved  Wtralning  have  to  be  paid,  and  so  do  the  addl- 
willing  to  provide  some  missing  bits  of  fac-  Jtional  civilians  hired.  The  war's  economic 
^al  Uiformatlon  that  would  otherwise  have  lerTects.  moreover,  are  expanslonlr^  out  of  aU 
^'^?«^i^''''l:;  "/""'"*'  °"*  '^"^  ^^**  fproportlon  to  th^  actuaUncrease^ln  de?er^e 
f^^^^^^i!fi  ■'°Lf,'^"P^^~^°"'^^t^P*'°'"°«'  "^«  «"'"K«  1°  defense  orders  has 
easily  calculated  from  published  Defense  De-  f  Increased  demand  for  skilled  workers  mate- 
partment  figures.  But  getting  at  some  other  «  rials,  components,  and  credit  In  advance  of 
costs  required  elaborate  calculations,  and  (deliveries  and  payments.  To  some  extettt 
still  others  could  only  be  esUmated.     EsU-  »  the  Defense  Department's  materiel  bolKHfp 
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Is  being  temporarily  financed  by  Che  funds 
that  contractors  and  sub:  on  tractors  borrow 
rrom  banks  against  future  paymenta  from 
the  t;  S    Treasury 

Act  IV.  The  CS.  military  buUdup  In  the 
war  zone  tops  out.  Defense  production  con- 
tinues to  rise,  hut  the  rate  of  rise  la  much 
leso  rapid  than  In  Act  III,  and  the  expan- 
sionary- economic  force  exerted  by  the  war 
begins  to  wane.  Deliveries  of  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  equipment  rolling  Into  military 
depots  more  than  match  the  chew-up  of 
materiel  In  the  war,  and  so  some  replenish- 
ment of  inventories  tafees  place.  Men  are 
moving  out  of  training  and  Into  operating 
unl's  faster  rTian  forces  are  being  sent  over- 
seas, and  so  there  is  a  net  buildup  of 
trained  deployable  military  forces  In  the  V.8. 
Expenditures   catch    up   with   costs. 

Act  V.  The  wxr  ends.  The  drop-off  In 
contract  awards  and  the  collapse  of  Infla- 
tionary expectations  reverberate  throughout 
the  economy.  Far  from  falling  steeply,  ex- 
penditures continue  to  rise  a  bit  before  en- 
tering Into  a  gradual  decline:  the  Incoming 
deliveries  must  be  paid  for,  and  the  men 
brought  into  the  armed  forces  must  be  pro- 
vided for  until  xhey  are  mustered  out.  With 
deliveries  no  longer  partly  offset  by  wartime 
chew-up,  Inventories  Sll  rapidly,  and  begin 
to  overflow.  During  the  period  of  readjust- 
ment, military  manpower  and  military  In- 
ventories exceed  normal  peacetime  require- 
ments. Expenditures  for  this  excess  readi- 
ness largely  make  up  for  the  exp)endlture8 
deferrpd  through  reduced  readiness  In  the 
early  phases  of  the  war 

In  January,  1965,  the  Vietnam  war  was 
still  In  Act  I.  and  to  all  appearances  nobody 
In  the  Administration  expected  an  Act  n. 
The  President's  budget  message  declared 
that,  w'.th  the  "gains  alreadv  scheduled," 
U.S.  military  forces  would  "be  adequate  to 
their  taslts  for  years  to  come  "  The  new 
budget  projected  a  decrease  in  defense  spend- 
ing m  fiscal  1966,  and  a  decline  In  total  uni- 
formed personnel.  Major  General  D.  L.  Crow, 
then  controller  of  the  Air  Force,  subsequently 
testified  at  a  congressional  hearing  that  "the 
guidelines  for  the  preparation  of  the  budget 
slb  they  pertain  to  Vietnam  were  actually  a 
carry-forward  of  the  guidelines  that  were 
vised  In  the  preparation  of  the  1965  budget, 
and  they  did  not  anticipate  increased  activ- 
ity, per  se,  In  Vietnam." 

it's    now    .ACT    in 

Not  until  last  May  was  It  entirely  evident 
that  Act  n  had  begun,  but  there  were  In- 
timations earlier.  In  January.  1965,  after 
declining  for  four  consecutive  quarters  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Index  of  "defense 
equipment"  production  turned  upward,  be- 
ginning the  precipitous  climb.  In  February 
the  D.3.  began  bombing  targets  In  North 
Vietnam.  In  March  the  decline  In  Army 
uniformed  personnel  came  to  a  halt,  though 
the  downtrend  continued  for  a  while  In  the 
other  services.  In  April  the  US.  buildup  In 
Vietnam  accelerated.  In  May  the  Adminis- 
tration asked  for.  and  Congress  quickly 
voted,  a  supplemental  fiscal  1965  appropria- 
tion of  $700  million.  In  June  the  decline  In 
total  uniformed  military  persoaaei  turned 
Into  a  steep  rise. 

The  Vietnam  war  is  now  well  along  In 
Act  m  of  the  budgetary-economic  scenario. 
Since  that  »700-mllllon  request  In  Mav  1965, 
the  Administration  has  asked  for  *14  billion 
In  supplemental  war  appropriations  Soar- 
ing orders  for  ammunition  and  uniforms 
have  contributed  to  ihortages  of  copper  and 
textiles  for  civilian  use.  So  far,  however, 
the  costs  of  the  war  have  been  largely  chan- 
neled Into  reduced  readiness.  The  war  re- 
serve of  "combat  consumables"  has  beerj 
drawn  down.  New  equipment  and  spare 
parta  that  otherwise  would  have  gone  to 
unit*  elMwhar*  have  been  diverted  to  Viet- 
nam— Iroquois  helicopters,  for  example,  that 
would    have   gone   to   the   Seventh    A.nny    In 


Oermany.  Plxed-wlng  aircraft  to  replace 
losses  In  Vietnam  have  been  ordered,  but  not 
yet  fully  deUvered  and  paid  for.  The  war 
has  required  only  moderate  Incremental  ex- 
penditures (that  must  be  understood,  how- 
ever, to  mean  "moderate"  as  war  expendi- 
tures go — a  few  billion  doUars).  But  as  de- 
liveries roU  In  and  the  armed  forces  expand, 
expenditures  will  begin  to  catch  up  with  the 
war's  far  from  moderate  costs. 

In  numbers  of  UJS.  servicemen  deployed, 
the  Vietnam  war  Is  not  as  big  as  the  Korean 
war  at  Its  peak.  But  costs  per  man  run  much 
higher  than  they  did  In  the  Korean  war. 
The  pay  that  servicemen  get  has  gone  up 
more  than  40  percent  since  then.  Some 
materiel  costs  have  risen  very  steeply  since 
Korea.  The  P-86D  fighters  In  Korea  cost 
about  $340,000  each;  the  P-4C'b  In  South 
Vietnam  coat  nearly  six  times  as  much. 
Ammunition  use  per  combat  soldier  Is  very 
much  higher  than  In  the  Korean  war.  The 
M-14  rifle  flree  up  to  160  rounds  per  minute, 
and  ten  rounds  per  minute  at  a  sustained 
rate.  The  M-16,  carried  by  some  Special 
Forces  troops,  can  use  up  ammunition  at  a 
full-automatic  rate  of  760  rounds  per  min- 
ute. The  M-79  grenade  launcher  Area  gre- 
nades as  if  they  were  bullets. 

The  nature  of  the  war  contributes  to  mak- 
ing It  peculiarly  expensive  for  its  size.  Tech- 
nologically sophisticated  military  forces, 
magnificently  equipped  to  kill  and  destroy, 
are  InefBclently  employed  against  meager  or 
elusive  targets.  In  Korea,  there  were  visible 
masses  of  enemy  forces  to  shoot  at,  and  the 
VS.  superiority  In  weapons  could  be  exerted 
efficiently:  In  Vietnam  the  enemy  hlta  and 
runs,  moves  under  cover  of  darkness  or  foli- 
age. With  their  abundant  firepower,  the 
superb  U.S.  fighting  men  In  South  Vietnam 
clobber  the  Vletcong  In  shooting  encounters, 
but  the  U.S.  forces  nin  up  huge  costs — In 
troop  supplies,  fuel,  helicopter  mainte- 
nance— Just  trying  to  And  some  guerrUIaa 
that  they  can  shoot  at. 

raana  into  a  continknt 
There  is  an  almost  profligate  disparity  be- 
tween the  huge  quantities  of  U.S.  bullets  and 
bombs  poured  from  the  air  upon  targets  in 
Vietnam  and  the  military  and  economic  dam- 
age the  bullets  and  bombs  do.  In  the  aggre- 
gate. In  North  Vietnam  the  U.S.  has  de- 
barred Itself  from  attacking  economically 
valuable  targets  such  as  port  facilities  and 
manufacturing  plants.  Prom  bases  In  Thai- 
land, P-105'8  fly  over  North  Vietnam  and 
drop  their  mighty  payloads  on  or  near  roads, 
rail  lines,  ferry  facilities,  bridges.  The  costs 
to  the  enemy  of  repairing  the  damage  are 
picayune  compared  to  the  coats  to  the  U.S. 
of  doing  the  damage.  In  South  Vietnam  the 
guerrillas  seldom  present  concentrated  tar- 
gets. Machine  guns  mounted  on  helicopters 
and  on  A-47's  (elderly  C-47'8,  modified  and 
fitted  with  three  guns)  fire  streams  of  bullets 
into  expanses  of  Jungle  and  brush  that  are 
believed  to  conceal  Vletcong  guerrillas.  The 
thought  of  an  A-47  firing  up  to  18.000  rounds 
per  minute  Into  treetops  brings  to  mind  that 
bizarre  Image  in  Joseph  Conrad's  Heart  of 
Darkness,  of  the  French  warship  off  the 
African  coast:  "There  wasn't  even  a  ahed 
there,  and  she  was  shelling  the  bush  .  . 
firing  Into  a  continent." 

B-62'8,  operating  at  a  coat  of  more  than 
$1,300  per  hour  per  plane,  fly  a  ten-hour 
round  trip  from  Guam  to  South  Vietnam  to 
strike  at  an  enemy  that  has  no  large  Installa- 
tions or  encampments  visible  from  the  air. 
The  B-52's  have  been  fitted  with  extra  racks 
that  Increase  their  paylosujs  to  more  than 
sixty  750-pound  bombs,  about  $30,000  worth 
of  bombs  per  plane.  "The  bomb  tonnage 
that  U  resulUng  la  Uterally  unbelievable," 
said  Secretary  McNamara  at  a  Senate  hear- 
ing last  January.  Several  weeks  later,  at  a 
presa  conference,  he  said:  "Otir  consumption 
In  February  ...  of  alr-dellvered  munitions 
alone  In  South  Vietnam  was  two  and  a  half 


tlmea  the  average  monthly  rate  In  the  three 
years  of  the  Korean  war."  But  much  c^ 
that  "literally  unbelievable"  bomb  tonnage 
merely  smashes  trees  and  blasts  craters  in 
the  earth. 

Only  a  rich  nation  can  afford  to  wage  war 
at  ratios  so  very  adverse.  But  the  U.S.  is  a 
rich  nation.  If  there  Is  a  great  disparity 
between  the  bomb  power  dropped  and  the 
economic  value  of  the  targets,  there  Is  also 
a  great  disparity  between  the  wealth  and 
power  of  the  U.S.  and  of  the  enemy.  The 
cost  of  the  bombs  Is  small  In  relation  to 
the  G.N.P.  of  the  U.S.,  and  the  damage  thev 
do  Is  sometimes  substantial  In  relation  to 
the  O.N.P.  of  North  Vietnam,  or  to  the  re- 
sources available  to  the  Vletcong.  Bat  the 
costs  of  winning  are  going  to  be  unpleasantlv 
large.  ' 

The  ofBclal  position  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Is  that  It  does  not  know  what  the  costs 
of  the  war  are,  and  that  It  does  not  even  try 
to  compute  them.  As  a  Pentagon  ofBclal  put 
It:  "We  have  no  Intention  of  cost-accounting 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  Our  business  Is  to  sup- 
port the  conflict  there.  Our  business  la  not 
cost  accounting.  We  have  no  estimates  of 
costs.  It's  not  practical  to  say  the  war  has 
cost  X  dollars  to  date." 

The  Defense  Department  argues  that  the 
war  costs  are  commingled  with  those  of  a 
military  establUhment  that  existed  before  the 
U.S.  troop  buildup  In  South  Vietnam  began. 
And  that,  of  course,  Is  true.  Still,  a  meaning- 
ful total  can  be  arrived  at  by  analyzing  and 
adding  up  the  various  war  costs,  regardless 
of  whether  they  translate  Immediately  into 
added  expenditures.  One  way  or  another,  we 
may  assume,  all  costs  wUl  result  In  either 
added  expenditures  or  reduced  readiness,  and 
In  the  reckoning  of  the  costs  It  does  not  mat- 
ter which,  or  when,  or  how. 

Fortune's  first  objective  was  to  arrive  at 
an  approximation  of  annual  costs  at  the 
early- 1966  level  of  200,000  U.S.  servicemen  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  results  of  that  analysis 
can  serve.  In  ttum,  as  a  basis  for  calculating 
costs  at  higher  levels  of  buildup.  In  what 
follows,  costs  are  divided  Into  standard  cate- 
goTiea — military  personnel,  operation  and 
maintenance,  and  procurement — that  the 
Defense  Department  uses  In  Its  budgeting. 
To  outsiders,  the  department's  asslgiunent  of 
expenses  to  these  categories  sometimes  seems 
at  bit  arbitrary.  Some  clothing  Is  funded 
under  personnel  and  some  under  operation 
and  maintenance;  ordinary  repair  parts  are 
fimded  under  O.  and  M.,  aircraft  "spares" 
under  proctirement. 

iNsro*  AND  otrrsmE  the  thbatkx 
Military  personnel.  As  noted,  the  fiscal  1966 
defense  budget,  submitted  In  January,  1965, 
projected  a  moderate  decline  In  total  uni- 
formed military  personnel  ("active  forces"), 
from  about  2,663,000  at  that  time  to  2,640.000 
as  of  June  30,  1966.  Actually,  the  decline 
proceeded  so  briskly  that  the  total  got  down 
to  2,641,000  In  May,  1966.  Since  then  the 
Defense  Department  has  atmounced  plans 
to  increase  military  personnel  to  2,987,000  by 
next  June  30,  and  to  add  on  another  106,000 
by  June  30.  1967;  by  the  latter  date,  the  total 
would  be  462,000  above  the  May,  1965,  low 
point.  In  addition  the  department  Is  ex- 
panding the  civilian  payroll  by  about  100,000 
during  fiscal  1966,  and  many  of  these  civil- 
ians win  take  over  wca-k  previously  done  by 
servicemen,  freeing  them  for  other  duties. 

It  might  appear  that  these  figures  could 
serve  as  a  basis  for  calculating  the  person- 
nel costs  attributable  to  the  Vietnam  war. 
But  It  Is  Impossible,  without  knowing  the 
Defense  Department's  classified  plans  and 
assumptions,  to  relate  the  announced  per- 
sonnel Increases  to  any  particular  force  level 
In  South  Vietnam,  And  to  have  any  mean- 
ing, statements  about  the  cost  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  must  be  related  to  specified  for- 
levels.  Here  we  are  trying  to  get  the  c  • 
of  the  war  at  a  parttctUar  level — 200,000  U.S. 
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servicemen    in    South    Vietnam.     For    this  Uon.    That  brings  the  over-all  O.  and  M.  Vietnam    wlU    be    Included   In   the   defense 

reckoning    the  war  personnel  costs  may  be  costs  t3.315.000.000.  budget.)      Counting  supplemental   requests. 

m  ^hf  9^000  mi   fn  ^^''^'^^^  "^^"^ ^P^  Procurement,  i.e..  materiel  costs.    As  reck-  total  military  aid  to  South  Vietnam  ^«  to 

11)    the  200,000  men   in  Vietnam,    (2)    the  oned  here,  these  are  taken  to  be  the  chew-up  more  than  $1   billion  in  the  current  fiscal 

peripheral    supporting   forces    In    Southeast  In  the  war  zone  rather  than  the  additional  year.     In    the   early    19«0'8    military   aldto 

■::^^'^f'^   <^^tJ^^  /^"^^^  ''*'=''"P  ^°'"'=*"-  procurement  resulting  from  the  war.     Am-  Luth  Vlet^  ran  to^LTlS^lke  $iw 

The  Defense  Department  defines  personnel  munition   and   aircraft   losses   together   ac-  million  a  y«^  ^e  •90^^mo^  d^lrence 

costs    a^    pay    and    allowances,    subsistence  count  for  more  than  75  percent  of  materiel  can  be  coiildered  t  Vlctn^  w^  cST  to 

,chc.w),    personal    clothing    (the    "clothing  cost*,  and  for  both  categories  the  costs  can  Limtlon?  X  U  S    pays  $50^1uL^  heS 

bag"  issued    to  each  recruit),   plus  certain  be  calculated  with  some  statistical  precision,  support  South  Korean  foreeeTSthVle^ 

other  expenses.    Average  personnel  costs  In  McNamara  reported  last  January  that  U.S.  nam 

■"^LTut  thrmeTin %n«iH°  ^f\  ^"^  ^T  <^'^'^  ^°'"'=^''  ^  ^outh  Vietnam,  Including         Much  of  the  $1,4  billion  that  Congress  has 
Ctire-Lpay^of$^5!montriSrot^^r  ^""^    '''"'    ""'"^"^^    helicopter    units,    were  appropriated  In  fiscal  1966  for  mlllSry  con- 
«^costs  boLt  the  averai.rta  Ibom  *fi  onn  If ^"°?J''^  ammunition  at  the  rate  of  about  structlon  In  Southeast  Asia  has  to  be  counted 
^200  000  men  at  $6  200    o^«f 240  ooon^'  V'^  °^"'°''  P*""  '°°'''^'"  ^'^^  *^^*  U'^'  ^^'  «*  ^^  °'  *^«  VietnB^  war  cost.    According 
The  nerlDheral  suSm  ^""^^t,    Z^'^     ""'°8     up     "air     munitions"  to  Secretary  McNamara's  testimony  at  a  Sen- 
ah^dSnS^V«p?^.hii=^^H     r;:         .'^  (mosOy  bombs)  at  a  rate  of  about  $110  mil-  ate   hearing,   all   of   the   contemplated  con- 
SanSSbSed    i^^^^^^t     snn^^l^  Uon  per  month.     That  works  out  to  a  com-  structlon  "Is  associated  with  the  operations 
^n    r    when^hru^    foririLf  fn  J,^  blned  rate  of  $2.5  billion  a  year.     At  that  In  South  Vietnam."     Some  of  the  facilities 
^eto^i*I^hed20^M0     ^^s^O^m^  ^'"^^^''I'^IV,  **'°"*   ^^°'°^  "'^    »^"'"-  "^^  ^*^«   '^"^^^   '*!"«  »«  ^^^   U.S.   after 
at  iS  Tv^i  or  $3 10  mlll^  T""  ^  ^."*^  Vietnam,  so  for  the  calculation  the  war  Is  over,  but  It  seems  reasonable  to 
Each  t^o^d  US  Te^in^m»n  c.  .,     ^  Z^  "^l^  ^t  ^^^  200.000-man  level,  the  figure  suppose  that  at  least  $1  billion  of  the  planned 
Each  thousand  U.S.  servicemen  stationed  has     to     be     adjusted     upward     a     bit.     to  construction    would   not    have   been    under- 
overseas  under  non-war  conditions  have  on  t2. 6 SO. 000. 000.  taken  had  It  not  been^for  the  w^     iTthat 

ml^h^m'uV  °^"a\fee??r^r'rmen^^^^^  J^  ^^^^^'^^  ^'  congressional  hearings.  Is  spread^lerTwo ^eai^^onstru^Uon  a'Sd^ 
Sf  In  ^unniv  ,fn?t?  Ar   ^f        ;  f"'      McNamara    and    other   Defense   Department      «500  million  a  year  to  the  cost  of  the  war 

fiary  fStlo^  Bjit°^^%.l"l°T.  T^^^r  ^^^^"^"^  numerous  bits  of  In-  That  brings  the  grand  total  to  $11.9  bllUon 
d  66o  m^n  ^  h«/>k^L  =  t^^  !,  *  formation  about  U.S.  aircraft  operations  In  a  year.  This  figure  does  not  allow  for  an  Im- 
Soved  m  ISu^  vTjL^^  aS^^^  "'*''  *^"  ^'"'^^'^  ^"'  l«<=lud'°8  losses  In  1965  portant  deferred  cost,  depreciation  of  equlp- 
Dlv  men  are^ou^rZ.  t^t^.n  f»f»  I  ^"P"      '^'^  numbers  of  sorties  over  various  periods     ment.     Since  the  Defense  Department^dow 

mLro°"r^\i^un^tfnn'^^,!in^f.?"^'';  ^"""^  ^'^^^  ^^  °°«  P'*'^^  ''^^^^  "  °°«  ''°*  P^^  ^«*^«  °'  «?««»*  »°  t^rms  of  pro^ 
^^Dlles  ^inJT^th^  t^^l  J^f-  ^'^  *°'"^'-  ^'^^^^  P"  ™°°t^  increased  dra-  and  loss,  the  business-accounting  concept  of 
ITie  men  servl^,.  t^prp  L  tf  fj"^'  '"^"^^'y  ^^^ng  1965,  and  despite  low  loss  depreciation  Is  hard  to  apply,  but  the  wea?- 
SerT  oneve^VtS  (a  ^hreejear  toS^L'  T*"'  "^^  L'^^  '°''\'^'  "^''  ^^'^^'^  "P  *°  ^-^°"t  «^  ^^^^Pment  Is  a  ^Llity  whetheMt  Is 
normal  for  US  forces  In  Western  Er^^^e^  l^.^^  ^^"  °?'  ^^^  '=°'^^*  °^  ^^^  ^^^-  '^^-^'^°^^^^  or  not.  This  wear-out  Is  a 
and  additional  tramfeslirrne^ed^  sun  -Z^  Afed-wlng  aircraft  lost  as  a  result  of  separate  cost  from  the  additional  malnte- 
port  the  rotation  Extrrh^rkunm^n^^:  ^"^^^^  ^^^tlon"  alone,  and  177  helicopters  nance  and  repair  required  to  keep  planes  and 
Sed  alia  to  make  up  fo?  the^ero^lon  re  'T^'r^'^^.  "  ""^"i'  °'  "^'*"^*'  *"'°'^'"  ^°^  ^  ground  equipment  operating  In  the  Vletnar^ 
suiting  from  deat^  ^vere  IniS  and  f  ^^'^'^^'^l  "^^^^^o  ^'^  other  mishaps,  war.  Tactical  planes  and  Military  AlrUft 
tropical  aliments  ^'th^eo.LpoyV^'^nfh  AssMmlag  continuation  of  1965  ratios  be-  Command  planes  Involved  In  the  war  are  fly- 
Irge  numSrs  Of  men  soen^  some  d^vf^;  'r!°  ^"^^^  """^  '°"'"''  estimated  annual  Ing  60  percent  more  hours  per  mont^t^ 
wefks  irtranslt  to  or  frCtouth  vfetnam  *"/'f'°°  **  ^  200,000-man  force  level  works  they  normally  do  In  peacetime,  and  even  with 
And  additional  men  In  trSn^g  requ^e  Z'     °''''  '°  '°^''"*'  ''^''^'  "''^  *^^=  !f„^  ^'^**;5«^«  ''^^^  ^'^  "ves  are  being 

dltlonal  men  to  train  them      With  all  th?     *^^  flxed-wlng  tactical  planes  shortened.     The  consequences  will  show  up 

additions.  It  works  out  that  there  Is  a  ratio      ,    ®»1.800,000.-.. $855.  000,  000      'Vn''^^^  ?,^^"T,''"^8*^ts, 

of  one  to  one,   or   1,000  to   1  000    between      ^^    °*^®'"    fl^^ed-wlng    planes  ^  ^°  addition,  the  war  imposes  substanUal 

servicemen  In  the  theatre  of  wai-  and  service-  < transport,  observation)  .,°ffT.,n  ^  ^°^^  ^^^^  *"*  °°t  deluded  In  the 

men  outside  the  theatre  but  aBslgnable  to  @»200.000 33,000.000      f^^f  °\"'o'i<or  In  the  other  war-cost  figures 

the  war  as  elements  of  cost  320  heUcopters  @$260.000 80.000,000     ^I  louow).     U.S.  economic  aid  to  South 

For    the    250,000    men    In    Vietnam    and  iii*^*^'  ^°f  example,  leaped  from  $269  mll- 

vlclnlty,  then,  there  ,^U  S,  25o'S  otheij  Wa8,  000,  000     J^jf^  ^^^  '^^  ^  Wai  mlUlon  In  th.  cur- 

elsewhere.    Since  some  of  these  are  new  re-         A  flgtire  for  aircraft  snares  was  arrived  at 

cruite.  the  average  personnel  cost  Is  taken  by  flirralculattarSt!rfl??nI"o8^of  the  ^°«  »*'='' '^^  "^^ol.  axAacH,  PtTKairiT.  attack 
tllTlmnlln  tl^lir.Jl'V' ,°"^^  another  aircraft  operations  (Information  on  average  „„^^  *}}-^  ^'"■lon  may  be  taken  as  the  an- 
toiJ  m  (i^  onn   ^^  personnel  costs     flying  costa  per  hour  for   various  types  of     1"*!^"^'^  ««*  of  sustaining  the  war  with 

w»^,Z75,000,000.  military  aircraft  Is  available).     That  came     ^^^  ^'^^  servicemen  in  South  Vietnam— 

KKEPiNO  THEM  IXTINO  to  $800  mUlloh  a  year.    Spares  represent,  on      Jr*    ^^^'  reached  around  February  1,     Given 

Operofion  and  maintenance.  This  cateeorv  *^erage.  20  percent  of  flying  costa.  which  ^*ll!^^f  "'ll  '^  •*  "  relatively  simple  matter 
Is  even  more  capacious  than  Its  name  sua-  *'°"®®  *°  •^^°  mUllon.  With  the  addition  of  ^  ^\^^,  .  P«»ent  level  (about  235,000 
gests.  It  includes  everything  that  does  not  *  minimal  $28  million  to  aUow  for  spares  re-  '"  7;^;„  ^  "nam) ,  It  can  be  assumed  that 
fall  into  other  categori^r^ruUment  '^''^'^  ^  "P^""  P^*°^  ^'*  ^^  «'^«'°y  «"'  om^^iln  V  .1*^^  '^""^  February  m  direct 
training,  medical  care.  rlpal^o?emt^^n  of  ^^^  ^°^  '"  "^"^^t  spares  cornea  to  $188  I'^^TrZ'"'^  ^""''"P'  ""P*  "***  "=0°- 
wpply  depote,  transport  of  goods^d  In  the     ^^^^^  v^f  °       °^^   '^'^  military  aid   to  South 

Official  expression,  "care  of  the  de^  "  A  '^'"^^  Information  is  available  about  ma-  the  c^^nt™  f  unchanged.  So  calculated, 
great  many  of  those  additional  clvUlans  hired  **^e^  chew-up,  apart  from  ammunition  and  to  «i^7  wiif^^  Tv""^  °"*'  '*  *°  annual  rate, 
by  the  Defense  Department  In  the  last  aev-  a^^^raft.  In  the  absence  of  direct  evidence,  mentfoL^  «wT  w  J"*"".*  ^*^^°  •'^  billion" 
eral  months  are  working  in  O.  and  M  however.   Defense   Department   procurement         pffT,^!"  t"*  b*8r»nnlng  of  this  article. 

In  fiscal  1965,  O.  and  M.  for  the  'entire  °"*«"  P'"°'*<^«  *  ^^  ^°r  '■°"K^  estlmataa.  leveW  buiw»n*^,^,,'f  '*  "^'"^  ™"°''  ^*«^" 
anned  forces  averaged  out  to  $4,630  per  mw^  "  ^»  assumed-^nd  this  U  a  bit  of  a  leai>-  ^  at  thJ  4(^5)0  m'""?*  uncertaintlea. 
^r  500,000  men  that  would  come  to  $2  315-  *^*  ^^  ^'^"''1  attrition  of  weapons,  ve-  General  W^Lno^'i^n;^  level-the  level 
WCOOO.  But  the  Vietnam  war  entiSh;  ex-  ^'=1"'  ""^  equipment  Is  equivalent  to  one-  fn!  bv  th«^  ^f  .k?  ^  "-eportadly  aiming 
tniordlnary  O.  and  M.  expenses  PlanTthere  ^"^It  °'  "^t  '""".'^  ^°  procurement  orders  i^^S  SL  at  2S0  SS  'porT.^!^,  '^"^  ^ 
fly  a  lot  more  hours  per  month  than  thev  '°  ^^'^  categories  (as  measured  by  the  in-  exDanslon  nf  n  ^  f^'  ^!,  *^°*  *^'''^'  "*' 
normally  do.  and  the  extra  O.  and^  in-  '''^^  »°  P^^e  ''^"tract  awards  from  the  SThe  ch^ctfr  ofTh?  J^"  V^^'^J*"^  ^ 
TOlved  m  keeping  them  flying  runs  at  a  rate  '^""^  ^'^  °^  ^^^  to  the  second  half  of  ^reldv  ^  J^^  °n,^/ To'  ^'l***!' "  has 
Of  more  than  $2(X)  mllllo/a  year  1x4^  i»") '  ^°^  that  procedure  emerges  a  round  Sr^p^Jer  J^rceT^^^nJff  '"Pf^ortty  in 
pair  and  maintenance  are  required  tokeVp  ^«^"  °^  *^°  '»*l"o°  'o'  attrition  of  hard  dfrTt  Ssauit.  hfh.tf  ,?^  ^  ^""^  '^°^  °'' 
vehicles  moving  and  equipment  working  y^  «<^>^  °^^r  than  aircraft,  ammunition,  and  anTilv^  nr^ttv^m.f.h  t  ''^  ""l^,  "»K^enta 
«iormous  logistic  flow^mJist  be  coped  Jith-  f?»'P«  <1°  «««=»'  -^^P  >««««  are  aaaumed  to  ^  th7n,lb7r  of  Q  l^.  .n  s^^f^t^r^^'^'^^^- 
mon.  than  700.000  tons  a  month  The  ahln-  beeero)-  That  brings  total  procurement  to  aW«  i±^fn^«  n^JLi  »  ""L^'*""""  *°- 
Ptog  costs  to  Vietnam  amount  to  S5  Su-     W^bUUon.  en^T«"^l  iTot  ^f  t?  ^^^':°"'^' 

"onat  a  yearly  rate.     Combat  clothing  geta         ^«    *,^    categories    together-mlUtary     tlonateTy.  «.  a^^eer  per^ntaS^t^?^'"; 
rtPPed  up  in  the  bush,  deteriorates  rlpfdly     P^l^^^^^  M    procurement^^d  up     combat-battallo^strenSh  ^1?^'  '^l^^l 
In  the  moist  tropical  heat     And    of  course      to  $10,440,000,000.    That  Is  the  approxlmata     for  patrol  search   Dursim;»n)r.tf  A 
•ttra  medical  ca^e  per  man  ta  neSe^T^  a     "^"^  '='**  °'  *^^  ^^  operaUona  in  the  Viet-     tlonT^^  ^'^^^  re^f.  "*?f  ^  "P*""*- 
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But  :n  some  respects  coata  would  not  nearly 
double  is  we  oulU  \ip  U3  400,000.  The  exist- 
ing coustructloa  plans,  lor  example,  provide 
for  pon  facilUles.  roads  and  InstaUatlons  be- 
yond current  requirements.  Costs  of  sup- 
porung  South  Vietnamese  forces  would  not 
double  either -Soutii  Vietnam's  military  and 
paramilitary  farces  already  number  about 
600,000  men,  and  an  Increase  of  even  50  per- 
cent could  not  be  squeezed  out  of  a  total 
population  of  16  million.  (An  Increase  to 
670.000  has  been  announced,  however,  and 
some  upjjradlng  of  the  military  equipment 
and  supplies  furnished  by  the  U.S.  will  un- 
doubtedly occur.  I  Bombing  and  tactical  air 
support  ofieratlons  would  probably  not 
double  either,  lack  of  runways  would  pre- 
vent that  large  an  expansion. 

In  Fortune's  calculation  It  was  assumed 
that  the  100  percent  Increase  In  U.S.  service- 
men In  South  Vietnam,  from  200,000  to  400,- 
000,  would  be  accompanied  by  these  less  than 
proportionate  Increases:  50  percent  In  bomb- 
ing and  tactical  air-support  operations;  10 
percent  a  year  in  construction  costs;  15  per- 
cent In  military  aid  to  South  Vietnam. 

On  these  exceedingly  conservtitlve  assump- 
tions, the  costs  at  400,000  come  to  the  re- 
sounding tot-il  of  821  billion  a  year. 

To  calculate  Vietnam  war  costs  during 
fiscal  1967  it  Is  necessary  to  make  some  as- 
sumptions about  the  pace  of  the  buildup. 
Fortune  assumed  that  U.S.  forces  In  South 
Vietnam  would  Increase  to  250.000  men  by 
this  June  30,  e.xpand  steadily  to  reach  400,- 
000  as  of  December  31.  and  then  remain  at 
that  level.  On  this  basis  the  prospective 
Vietnam  war  cost£  during  fiscal  1967  work  out 
to  $19,3  billion, 

USED-UP    OPTIONS 

The  »58  3  billion  defense  budget  for  fiscal 
1967  Includes,  by  ofBclal  reckoning,  $10.3 
billion  In  expenditures  resulting  from  the 
Vietnam  war  With  a  buildup  to  400,000  In 
fiscal  1967,  war  expenditures  during  the  year 
would  greatly  exceed  this  figure,  but  would 
not  neceasartly  booet  total  defense  spending 
as  much  as  89  billion.  For  one  thing.  Secre- 
tary McNamara  can  cut  somewhat  further 
than  he  already  has  into  programs  not  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  war. 

But.  not  very  far:  McNamara's  options  for 
deferrlni?  expenditures  In  fiscal  1987  have 
been  pretty  well  used  up.  The  1967  defense 
budget  shaws  a  total  of  $1.5  billion  in  cut- 
backs In  military  construction,  strategic- 
missile  procurement,  and  other  non- Vietnam 
programs  In  view  of  McNamani's  economiz- 
ing In  recent  years,  there  cannot  be  much 
leeway  left  for  deferrals.  The  Secretary  him- 
self said  not  lung  ago  that  In  shaping  the 
1967  budj^et  he  had  deferred  "whatever  can 
bo  safely  deterred.'  which  suggests  that  there 
13  MO  leeway  any  more. 

He  ii.is  also  largely  used  up  the  options  for 
reetrali.lng  expenditures  by  drawing  down 
inventories  and  reducing  trained  forces  out- 
side the  war  theatre  McNamara  has  vlgor- 
ouKiv  msL-ited  tliat  we  have  a  great  reservoir 
of  resiiurces,  '  and  he  is  undoubtedly  right 
about  that,  especially  if  "a  great  reservoir" 
l.H  interpreted  to  include  tae  potential  ca- 
piiclly  .if  the  Uij-  economy  to  produce  nUU- 
tary  ^(xxls.  But  he  has  overstated  his  case 
by  arguing,  m  effect,  that  the  Vietnam  war 
has  not  reduced  readiness  at  all  (".  .  .  fax 
from  overextendlng  ourselves,  we  have  actu- 
ally strengthened  our  military  position") 
Coununj  peripheral  supp>irtlng  forcen,  the 
US,  now  has  about  300,000  men  depioyed  in 
the  Vietnam  wax  theatre,  and  ilr.  keeping 
with  this  one-to-one  ratio)  another  300,000 
men  are  committed  to  beefing  them  up.  That 
makes  600.000  men  unavailable  for  other 
contingencies.  Since  the  low  point  In  May, 
1966.  US  milltivry  manpower  has  Increased 
by  approximately  400,000  .'this  figure  allows 
for  substitution  of  civilians  for  uniformed 
personnel  j.  and  a  lot  of  those  400.000  are 
men  still  In  training.     It  would  be  remarlc- 


able     Indeed     If     all     thla     had     somehow 
"strengthened  our  military  poeltion." 

Nor  is  there  much  left  to  draw  down  in 
military  Inventories.  As  shown  In  the  middle 
row  of  chart*  on  page  121,  Defense  Depart- 
ment expenditures  for  procurement  declined 
sharply  in  fiscal  1965 — by  $3.5  bUllon.  in  fact. 
This  decline  in  procurement  apparently  con- 
tributed to  the  Army  shortages  (of  repair 
parts,  communication  equipment,  helicop- 
ters, and  trucks,  among  other  things)  dis- 
covered early  last  year  by  investigators  of  the 
U.S.  Senate's  I*reparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee, headed  by  Mississippi's  Senator 
John  Stennis.  Pentagon  witnesses  tried  to 
explain  that  the  "shortages"  were  mere  rou- 
tine gaps  between  reality  and  Ideal  tables  of 
equipment.  But  at  one  point  South  Caro- 
lina's Senator  Stbom  Thtjrmond  pinned  down 
two  Pentagon  generals  in  this  exchange  : 

Senator  Thurmond.  You  have  not  denied 
those  shortages,  have  you.  General  Abrams? 

General  Abrams.  No. 

Senator  Thurmond.  And  you  have  not. 
General. 

General  Chesarek.  No. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Tou  do  admit  the 
shortages? 

General  Chesarek.  Yes.  sir. 

The  combination  of  rising  Vietnam  re- 
quirements and  thin,  declining  inventories 
led  last  year  to  surges  in  military  production 
and  orders  far  beyond  what  can  be  Inferred 
from  the  official  estimates  of  expenditures 
attributable  to  the  Vietnam  war.  In  the 
second  half  of  calendar  1965,  Defense  De- 
partment prime  contract  awards  ran  $3.3 
billion  ahead  of  the  corresponding  period  of 
1964 — $6.6  billion  at  an  annual  rate.  In  con- 
trast, the  Defense  Department  estimates  fis- 
cal 1966  expenditures  for  the  Vietnam  war  at 
only  $4.6  billion.  Anyone  trying  to  catch  an 
Intimation  of  things  to  come  might  do  well 
to  keep  an  eye  on  orders,  rather  than  ex- 
penditure estimates.  Orders  are  for  real:  if 
you  want  the  stuff  delivered  In  time,  you've 
got  to  order  it  In  time.  But  expenditure 
estimates  are  not  binding  upon  anybody. 

TKYINO  TO  AVOn>  THE  TTLX-TTP  AT  THE  END 

Since  they  are  not  for  real,  budgetary  ex- 
penditure estimates  are  an  exceedingly  im- 
reliable  griide  to  the  future.  A  better  guide 
can  be  found  In  requests  for  appropriations. 
For  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  combined, 
the  Defense  Department  has  estimated  Viet- 
nam war  expenditures  at  $15  billion,  but  for 
the  same  two  fiscal  years  the  department  has 
already  requested  approximately  $23  billion 
in  Vietnam  war  appropriations. 

Big  as  they  look,  however,  these  requests 
for  war  appropriations  will  almost  certainly 
be  added  to  long  before  the  end  of  fiscal  1967. 
That  probability  can  be  Inferred  from  on- 
the-record  statements  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara and  other  Defense  Department  •wit- 
nesses  at  congressional  hearings. 

The  Defense  Department  has  based  its  re- 
quests for  war  appropriations  not  upon  a 
forecast  of  what  will  actually  happen  in  the 
Vietnam  war,  but  upon  what  a  Pentagon  of- 
ficial calls  "calculated  requirements."  In 
calctxlating  the  "requirements"  for  any  pro- 
curement Item,  the  department  considered 
the  lead  time — how  far  ahead  you  have  to 
order  the  Item  to  have  It  when  you  need  It. 
For  complex  or  precisely  tooled  military  haM- 
ware,  lead  times  may  run  to  a  year  or  more, 
and  for  such  Items — particularly  aircraft 
and  aircraft  spares — the  department  allowed 
fully  for  expected  losses  and  use-up  to  the 
end  of  fiscal  1967.  But  for  items  with  shorter 
lead  times,  requirements  were  calculated 
tightly,  on  the  assimiptlon  that  later  on  they 
could  be  revised  and  McNamara  could  ask  for 
supplemental  appropriations. 

Supplemental  appropriations  have  come  to 
be  viewed  as  natural  In  wartime.  And  Mc- 
Namara's policy  of  asking  for  funds  "at  the 
last  possible  moments,"  as  he  puts  It,  has  Its 
merits.    By  following  that  policy  he  hopes  to 
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avoid  "overbuying"  and  any  pile-up  of  sur- 
plus materiel  at  the  end  of  the  war.  (When 
the  Korean  war  ended,  the  military  establish- 
ment had  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  excess 
goods  In  stock  or  on  order.)  But  the  policy 
Implies  that  the  Defense  Department  will 
have  to  ask  for  more  funds  before  the  end 
of  fiscal  1967  unless  there  is  some  unex- 
pected abatement  In  the  war. 

Of  necessity,  the  1967  defense  budget  wa» 
constructed  upon  working  assimiptlons  about 
how  big  the  war  will  get  and  how  long  it 
will  last,  and  given  all  the  uncertainties, 
these  cannot  be  expected  to  coincide  with  the 
realities.  In  estimating  expenditures  and 
appropriations  for  fiscal  1967,  the  Defense 
Department  assumed  that  U.S.  "combat  op- 
erations" in  Vietnam  will  not  continue  be- 
yond June  30,  1967.  In  keeping  with  that 
assumption,  the  1967  budget  does  not  pro- 
vide funds  for  orders  of  aircraft  or  other 
military  goods  to  replace  combat  losses  after 
that  date.  Here  again  the  assiunptlon  im- 
plies that  the  Defense  Department  will  need 
supplemental  appropriations  In  fiscal  1967  If 
the  war  continues  at  even  the  present  rate. 

McNamara  has  not  said  In  public  what 
U.S.  force  level  In  South  Vietnam  Is  allowed 
for  In  the  1967  budget,  and  the  explanations 
he  has  offered  at  congressional  hearings  have 
been  deleted  by  Pentagon  censors.  But  at  a 
Senate  hearing  in  January,  General  John  P. 
McOonnell,  the  Air  Force  chief  of  staff,  In- 
dicated that,  for  the  Air  Force  at  least,  the 
appropriations  requested  so  far  allow  for 
little  or  no  expansion  of  the  war  beyond  the 
200,000-man  level.  Said  McConnell  in  reply 
to  a  question  concerning  the  adequacy  of  the 
funds  requested:  "We  dont  have  any  problem 
If  the  war  continues  at  about  the  same  rate 
as  now,  Mr.  Chairman." 

These  budgeting  assumptions  expressed 
and  implied  by  McNamara  and  other  Penta- 
gon witnesses  lead  to  a  strong  Inference:  by 
next  January,  If  the  war  continues  unabated 
until  then  at  even  the  present  rate,  the  De- 
fense Department  will  have  to  ask  for  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  long-lead-time 
Items  required  In  fiscal  1968  and  shorter-lead- 
time  Items  required  in  the  last  months  of 
fiscal  1967.  Some  months  before  next  Jan- 
uary, indeed,  perhaps  this  summer,  the  de- 
partment will  have  to  begin  ordering  very- 
long-lead-time  Items  in  anticipation  of  fiscal 
1968  combat  losses. 

MOUNTINC  ASTONISHMENT  AT  THE  BAD  NEWS 

It  follows  that  If  the  VS.  buildup  In  South 
Vietnam  proceeds  to  a  much  higher  level, 
the  supplemental  requests  will  run  into  many 
bllliona  before  the  end  of  fiscal  1967.  And 
since  the  military  establishment  will  have 
to  procure  a  lot  of  additional  equipment  and 
supplies  and  bring  In  a  lot  of  additional  men, 
defense  expenditures  will  rise  billions  of 
dollars  above  the  estimate  submitted  l&'' 
January. 

So  the  1967  budget  barely  begins  to  sug- 
gest the  level  of  Vietnam  war  spending  that 
probably  lies  ahead.  The  budget  Is  not  mis- 
leading once  Its  rather  sophisticated  under- 
lying assumptions  are  understood;  but  the 
assumptions  are  not  widely  understood,  and 
the  Administration  has  not  made  much  of  an 
effort  to  see  that  they  are.  There  is  likely 
to  be  mounting  astonishment  this  year  and 
next  as  the  bad  news  about  the  war's  costs 
and  the  Implied  message  about  taxes  and  in- 
flation sink  in.  It's  a  good  bet  that  Ameri- 
cana will  still  consider  the  war  worth  win- 
ning. There  is  no  reason  for  them  not  to 
know  Its  cost. 


ported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  an  amendment, 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1966". 
rrriJ!  i — amendment  to  the  district  of  co- 

LUMBU   alcoholic   BEVERAGE   CONTROL  ACT 

Sec.  101.  Clauses  (4)  and  (5)  of  subsec- 
aon  (a)  of  section  23  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act,  as 
amended  (D.C.  Code,  supp.  V,  1966,  sec.  25- 
124).  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"$1.50"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$1.75". 

Sec.  102.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  40  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Act,  as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  1961, 
»ec.  25-138),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"»1.50 "  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$3.60". 

Sec.  103.  The  Increase  In  tax  upon  spirits, 
alcohol,  and  beer  as  provided  by  sections 
101  and  102  of  this  title  shall  be  applicable 
to  all  such  beverages  In  the  possession  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  title  of  the  holder 
of  a  retailer's  license  under  said  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act. 

Sec.  104.  Within  twenty  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  title,  every  holder  on 
said  effective  date  of  a  retailer's  license  un- 
der said  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Bev- 
erage Control  Act  shall  file  with  the  Com- 
missioners a  sworn  statement  on  a  form  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners  show- 
ing the  quantities  of  spirits,  alcohol  and 
beer  held  or  possessed  by  such  licensee  or 
anyone  for  him  as  of  the  beginning  of  the 
day  on  which  this  title  becomes  effective,  or 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  following  day  If 
the  effective  day  be  a  Sunday,  and  shall, 
within  twenty  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  title,  pay  to  the  Commissioners  the 
difference  between  the  amovmt  of  tax  Im- 
posed by  the  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Control  Act  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  title  and  the  amount  of  tax 
Imposed   by   secUons    101    and   102   of  this 

aue. 

Sec.  105.  Every  holder  of  a  retailer's  license 
nnder  said  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Control  Act  shall  keep  and  preserve 
for  a  period  of  twelve  months  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title,  the  Inventories  and 
other  records  made  which  form  the  basis 
for  the  information  furnished  on  the  sworn 
statement  required  to  be  filed  under  this 
title. 

Sec.  106.  Any  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  title  shall  constitute  a  violation  un- 
der the  District  of  Coliunbla  Alcoholic  Bev- 
erage Control  Act  and  regulations  promul- 
gated pursuant  thereto. 

Sec.  107.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
-hlch  begins  on  or  after  the  thirtieth  day 
'  «r  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


Sec.  303.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
which  begins  on  or  after  the  thirtieth  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TTTLE  IV — AMENDMENTS  TO  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA CIGARETTE  TAX   ACT 

Sec.  401.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  603  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Cigarette  Tax  Act 
(63  Stat.  136,  ch.  146.  title  VI) ,  as  amended 
(D.C.  Code  1961,  sec.  47-2802(a) ) ,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  figure  and  word  "2  cents" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  figure  and 
word  "5  cents". 

Sec  402.  The  Increase  In  tax  upon  ciga- 
rettes as  provided  by  section  401  of  this  title, 
shall  be  appUcable  to  all  packages  of  ciga- 
rettes bearing  District  of  Columbia  tax 
stamps,  and  to  all  stamps  in  the  possession, 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  of  the  holder 
of  a  wholesaler's,  retailer's,  or  vending  ma- 
chine operator's  license  under  said  District 
of  Columbia  Cigarette  Tax  Act. 

Sec.  403.  Within  twenty  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  title  every  holder  on  said 
effective  date  of  a  wholesaler's,  retailer's,  or 
vending  machine  operator's  license  under 
said  District  of  Columbia  Cigarette  Tax  Act 
shall  file  with  the  Commissioners  a  sworn 
statement  on  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioners,  showing,  as  of  the  beginning 
of  the  day  on  which  this  title  becomes  ef- 
fective, or  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing day.  If  the  effective  date  be  a  Sunday,  the 
number  of  each  kind  of  stamps  denoting  pay- 
ment of  District  of  Columbia  cigarette  taxes, 
held  or  possessed  by  such  licensee  or  by  any- 
one for  him.  Including  stamps  affixed  to 
packages  of  cigarettes. 

The  licensee,  within  twenty  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  title,  shall  pay  to  the 
Commissioners  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  tax  represented  by  such  stamps 
at  the  time  of  purchase  and  the  amount  of 
tax  Imposed  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Cigarette  Tax  Act,  as  amended  by  section 
401  of  this  mie. 

Sec.  404.  Ev«7  holder  of  a  wholesale-'s, 
retaUer's,  or  vending  machine  operator's 
license  under  said  District  of  Columbia 
Cigarette  Tax  Act  shall  keep  and  preserve  for 
a  period  of  twelve  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  title,  the  inventories  and  other 
records  made  which  form  the  basis  for  the 
information  furnished  on  the  sworn  state- 
ment required  to  be  filed  under  this  title. 

Sec.  405.  Any  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  title  shall  constitute  a  violation 
\inder  the  District  of  Columbia  Cigarette 
Tax  Act  and  regulations  promulgated  pur- 
suant thereto. 

..,8ec.  406.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
which  begins  on  or  after  the  thirtieth  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


TITr«    V FEDERAL    PAYMENT 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  REVENUE 
ACT  OF  1966 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11487)  to  provide  rev- 
enue for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  puiDoses,  wlilch  had  been  re- 


nTLE    n — AMENDMENTS     TO     THE     DISTRICT     OF 
COLUMBIA  TRAFFIC  ACT,    1926 

Sec.  201.  Subsection  (j)  of  section  6  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925  (43 
^t.  1119),  as  amended  (DC.  Code  1961,  sec. 
*<^-603(j)),  is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  the  figure  and  words  "2  per  centum"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  figure  and  word 
3  per  centum". 

Sec  202.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
which  begins  on  or  after  the  thirtieth  day 
wter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLl    m — AMENDMENTS     TO    THE     DISTRICT    OF 
COLUMBIA  SALES  TAX  ACT 

Sec  301.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  127  of 
w>e  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  as 
^nded  (DC.  Code,  supp.  V,  1966,  sec.  47- 
f^{c)).  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
°8We  "4"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
ugure  "5". 

ac.  302.  Paragraph  (q)  of  section  128  of 
l7,«^5*'  **  amended  (D.C.  Code  1961,  sec. 
"-3606(q)),  u  hereby  repealed. 


Sec.  501.  In  recognition  of  the  unique 
character  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  the 
Nation's  Capital  City,  regular  annual  pay- 
ments are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated from  revenues  of  the  United  States  to 
cover  the  proper  Federal  share  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  government  of  the  District,  and 
such  annual  payments,  when  appropriated, 
shall  be  paid  Into  the  general  fund  of  the 
District.  The  annual  payment  authorized 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  25  per  centum 
of  the  sum  of  all  tax  revenues,  including 
that  portion  of  the  motor  vehicle  registra- 
tion fees  but  excluding  fees  from  licenses 
and  other  charges,  which  the  Commissioners 
estimate  will  be  credited  during  each  flacal 
year  to  the  general  fund  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  including,  by  way  of  Ulustratlon 
and  not  as  a  limitation,  revenues  estimated 
to  be  derived  from  those  categories  of  taxes 
(Including  penalties  and  Interest  thereon) 
of  which  the  following  are  representative: 
Property  taxes,  both  realty  and  p>ersonal 
tangible;  sales  and  gross  receipts  taxes:  In- 
come   taxes — Individual,    corporation    fran- 


chise, and  unincorporated  business  franchise; 
the  real  estate  deed  recordation  tax;  In- 
heritance and  estate  taxes;  and  so  much  of 
the  motor  vehicle  registration  fees  as  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  time  to  time  determine  shall  be  credited 
to  the  gereral  fund,  as  authorized  by  section 
3(d)  of  title  rv  of  the  Act  approved 
August  17,  1937  (50  Stat.  673,  681)  as 
amended  (sec.  40-103(d),  DC.  Code). 

Sec  502.  The  Commissioners  shall  annually 
compute  the  tmaoimt  of  the  Federal  pay- 
ment authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
this  title,  and  the  amount  of  such  author- 
ization so  computed,  as  approved  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  together  with 
any  request  for  the  appropriation  of  such 
payment.  Each  such  computation  shall  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  estimates  of  the 
tax  revenues  referred  to  in  section  501  of  this 
title  which  are  expected  to  be  credited  to  the 
general  fund  during  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  annual  pajrment  Is  being  computed: 
Provided.  That  the  amount  so  determined 
shall  be  subject  to  review  after  such  fiscca 
year,  and  if  the  Federal  payment  appropri- 
ated on  the  basis  of  the  amount  so  deter- 
mined Is  in  excess  of  the  amount  determined 
on  the  basis  of  revenues  actually  received 
and  credited  to  the  general  fund,  such  excess 
shall  be  refunded  to  the  United  States  by  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Sec  503.  Article  VI  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Revenue  Act  of  1947  (61  Stat.  361 ) ,  as 
amended  (sees.  47-2501a  and  47-2501b,  D.C. 
Code) ,  and  title  I  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Revenue  Act  of  1939  (53  Stat.  1086;  sees.  47- 
134,  D.C.  Code) ,  are  repealed. 

Sec  504.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Payment  Authorization 
Act". 

Sec.  605.  This  title  shall  take  effect  with 
respect  to  fiscal  years  beginning  on  and  after 
July  1,  1966. 

TITLE  VI AUTHORIZATION  FOR  LOANS  FROM  THE 

UNITED   STATES  TREASURY 

Sec  601.  Subsection  (b)  of  the  first  section 
Of  the  Act  approved  June  6,  1958  (72  Stat. 
183),  as  amended  (sec.  9-220(b),  DC.  Code), 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)   To   assist   in   financing   the   cost   of 
constructing  facilities  required  for  activities 
financed  by  the  general  fimd  of  the  District, 
the  Commissioners  are  hereby  authorized  to 
accept  loans  for  the  District  from  the  United 
States   Treasury,    and   the   Secretary   of   the 
Treasury  Is  hereby  authorized  to  lend  to  the 
CommlEsloners.  such  sums  as  may  hereafter 
be  appropriated  for  such  purpose:  Provided, 
That  no  loan  made  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion   shall    cause    the    amount    required    to 
service    the    aggregate    Indebtedness    of    the 
District  payable  from  the  general  fund  to  ex- 
ceed 6  per  centum  of  the  total  of  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  the  sum  of  the  tax  revenues,  includ- 
ing that  portion  of  the  motor  vehicle  regis- 
tration fees  but  excluding  fees  from  licenses 
and  other  charges,  which  the  Commissioners 
estimate  will  be  credited  to  the  general  fund 
during  the  flscsd  year  for  which  request  for 
such  loan  Is  made,  including,  by  way  of  il- 
lustration and  not  as  a  Umltatlon,  revenues 
estimated    to   be   derived   from   those   cate- 
gories of  taxes   (including  Densities  and  in- 
terest thereon)    of  which  the  following  are 
representative:    Property  taxes,   both   realty 
and  personal   tangible;    sales  and  gross  re- 
ceipts taxes;   Income  taxes — Individual,  cor- 
poration franchise,  and  unincorporated  busi- 
ness franchise;  the  real  estate  deed  recorda- 
tion tax;  Inheritance  and  estate  taxes;  and 
so   much   of  the   motor   vehicle   registration 
fees  as  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  from  time  to  time  determine  Is  to 
be  credited  to  the  general  fund,  as  author- 
ized by  section  3(d)  of  title  IV  of  the  Act  ap- 
proved August  17,  1937  (50  Stat.  673,  681),  as 
amended    (sec.   40-103(d),   D.C.   Code);    and 
(2)    the  annual  payment  authorized  to  be 
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made  from  revenues  of  the  United  States  to 
cover  the  Federal  share  of  the  expenses  of 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  request 
for  a  loan  is  made:  Provided  further,  That 
any  loan  for  use  In  any  fiscal  year  must  first 
be  specifically  requested  of  the  Congress:  And 
proitded  further,  That  such  approval  shall 
nut  be  construed  to  alter  or  to  eliminate  the 
procedures  for  ronsultatlon.  advice,  and  rec- 
ommendation provided  In  the  National  Cap- 
ital Planning  Act  of  1952  Such  loans,  when 
advanced,  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treastiry 
of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  District," 

Sec  602.  Subsection  (f)  of  the  first  section 
of  the  Act  approved  June  6,  1958  (72  Stat. 
183),  as  amended  (sec.  9-220(f),  D.C.  Code, 
1961) ,  Is  repealed. 

Sec  603  This  title  shall  take  effect  with 
respect  to  fiscal  years  begflnnlng  on  and  after 
July  1,  1966 

TITLK  VII — .^MENDMi:>fT8  TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBI.^  INCOME  AND  FSANCHISE  TAX  ACT 
or     194  7 

8K3.  701.  Section  3  of  title  VI  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax 
Act  of  1947,  as  amended  (61  Stat.  331:  D.C. 
Code,  sec.  47-1567b(a) ),  la  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

•'Src.  3.  Imposition  and  Rates  of  Tax. — 
There  Is  hereby  annually  levied  and  Imposed 
for  each  taxable  year  upon  the  taxable  In- 
come of  every  resident  a  tax  at  the  following 
rates: 

"Two  and  one-half  per  centum  on  the  first 
«2.000  of  taxable  Income. 

Three  per  centum  on  the  next  $2,000  of 
taxable  income. 

"Three  and  one-half  per  centum  on  the 
next  C2.000  of  taxable  Income. 

"Four  f>er  centum  on  the  next  $2,000  of 
taxable  Income. 

four  and  one-half  per  centum  on  the 
next  $2,000  of  taxable  Income. 

Five  per  centum  on  the  taxable  Income  In 
excess  of  $10,000  " 

Sec  702.  The  amendment  made  by  section 
701  of  thl.s  title  shall  be  applicable  to  Uxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1965. 

title     VUI    -amendments    to     THE     MOTOK 
VEHICLE     rUTL     T\X 

Sec  801.  The  first  .'iectlon  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  for  a  tax  on  motor 
vehicle  fuels  sold  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
April  23.  1924  (43  Stat.  106;  DC.  Code,  sec. 
47-1901),  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "6"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "7". 

Sec  802.  Section  14  of  such  Act  approved 
April  23.  1924  DC  Code  sec.  47-1912),  as 
amond^d  Is  amended  bv  striking  out  "6"  and 
in-tiertlnK  in  Ueu  thereof  "7". 

-Sec  803  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 801  and  802  of  thi.-^  title  shall  take  effect 
on  t^e  first  diy  of  the  first  month  which  be- 
gins more  thin  thirty  days  ifter  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  .\rt. 

TITLE     IX ,\B.\TEMENT     Of     TAXXS 

Sec  901  The  Commissioners  are  author- 
ized to  abate  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  as- 
sessment of  any  t-ix.  or  anv  llab'llty  in  re- 
spect thereof  other  than  taxes  on  real  prop- 
erty. If  the  Commissioners  determine  under 
uniform  rules  prescribed  by  them  that  the 
administration  and  collection  costs  Involved 
would  not  warrant  collection  of  the  amount 
due. 

tttt.e  X  -general  provisions 

Sec  1001  Subsection  la'  of  section  402  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Works  Act 
of  1954  1 68  Stat  110;  DC  Cxlp  sec.  7-133 
(a)  i  l.<!  amended  bv  strlkine  $,50  250,000"  and 
Insertlne  in  lieu  thereof  "$85.250  000" 

Sec  1002  As  used  in  this  Act,  unless  the 
context  requires  otherwl.se.  the  word  "com- 
missioners" shall  mean  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  Distlrct  of  Columbia,  or  Its 
designated  agent. 
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Sec  1003.  Any  word  or  term  used  In  any 
title  of  this  Act,  unless  the  context  requires 
otherwise,  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
that  applicable  to  such  word  or  term  In  the 
Act  to  which  such  title  applies. 

Sec  1004.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  Act,  and  the  application  of  such  provi- 
sion to  other  persons  or  circumstances,  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  1005.  The  Commissioners  are  author- 
ized to  make  rules  and  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec  1006.  The  Commissioners  are  author- 
ized to  enter  into  such  agreements  with  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  with 
political  subdivisions  of  such  States  as  may 
be  necessary  to  develop  a  continuing  com- 
prehensive transportation  planning  process 
for  the  National  Capital  region  for  the  pur- 
pose of  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
section  134  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
except  that  no  such  agreement  shall  require 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  pay  more  than 
Its  pro  rata  share  of  the  costs  of  such  plan- 
ning process.  In  developing  such  transpor- 
tation planning  process  the  Commissioners 
shall  consult  and  cooperate  with  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  and  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Regional  Planning  Council. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  term 
"National  Capital  region"  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  Is  given  It  in  section  103  of  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1960 
(74  Stat.  537:  DC.  Code.  sec.  1-1401). 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
make  a  brief  explanation  about  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill  and  a  statement  as  to  Its 
provisions. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is: 

First.  To  provide  through  various  tax 
measures  additional  revenue  urgently 
needed  for  financing  District  govern- 
ment activities  that  are  supported  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  general  fund, 
which  includes  the  cost  of  police,  fire 
protection,   education,   health,   welfare. 


courts,  trash  and  refuse  disposal,  and 
various  other  general  government  func- 
tions. 

Second.  To  provide  for  the  enactment 
of  a  method  for  computing  the  annua] 
Federal  payment  authoriization — not  ap- 
propriation— for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Third.  To  provide  for  the  enactment 
of  a  method  for  computing  the  annual 
borrowing  authority  for  the  general 
fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment. 

Fourth.  To  increase  the  District  of 
Columbia  tax  on  motor  vehicle  fuels 
from  6  to  7  cents  per  gallon. 

Fifth.  To  increase  the  highway  fund 
borrowing  authority  for  highway  con- 
struction from  $50,250,000  to  $85,250,000, 
an  increase  of  $35  million. 

Sixth.  To  authorize  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioners  to  abate  the 
unpaid  portion  of  any  tax  when,  in  their 
judgment,  the  amount  of  money  In- 
volved would  not  warrant  the  cost  of 
collection. 

And  seventh,  to  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Commissioners  to 
participate  with  Maryland  and  Virginia 
authorities  in  comprehensive  planning 
for  transportation  facilities  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region. 

The  general  fund  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  will  be  Improved 
by  some  $13,200,000  annually  by  virtue 
of  passage  of  titles  I,  n,  in,  IV,  and 

vn. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time 
to  have  Incorporated  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  summary  of  the  tax  revenues, 
80  that  a  full  explanation  may  be  made 
of  exactly  what  each  title  does. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Summary  of  District  of  Columbia  tax  revenues  under  H.R.  11487,  as  amended 


Tax  tncreaoe  proposal 

bcreased 

annual 

yield 

Remarks 

Title  I.  Alcohol  and  spirits  tax 

$1,300,000 
1.200,000 
1,500,000 

£001 000 
1,300,000 
3,400,000 

4,000,000 

Increases  tax  from  $1.80  to  SI.?."!  per  eallon.    Pro- 
posed tax  will  plsoe  District  rate  below  the  nOe 
In  IS  States  and  above  the  rate  In  15  States. 

Increases  tax  from  $1.50  to  t3M  per  barrel.    The 
proposed  Increase  would  leave  the  District  rate 
lower  than  the  rate  in  H  the  States. 

Increases  the  motor  vehicle  excise  tax  from  2  to  3 
pef*nt.    The  proposed  tax  is  the  same  nite  as 
that  in  Maryland  and  17  other  States,  and  )•■ 
than  'hat  In  8  others. 

Increase.1  fWm  4  to  5  percent  on  sales  or  ehare» 
for    rooms    and    aeon  mmod  at  Ions    furnished 
transients. 

This  tax  subjects  cigarette  sales  to  the  District's 
3-percent  sales  tax.    At  the  present  time.  24 
States  impose  a  retail  sales  tax  on  cigarette  sales. 

Increases  the  cigarette  tax  rate  from  2  to  5  cent* 
per  package.    At  the  proposed  rate,  the  Dis- 
trict would  have  a  tax  rate  less  than  38  States 
an  1  identical  to  that  of  3  others. 

The  taxable  Income  to  which  present  rates  will 
apply  are  changed  as  follows: 

Title  I,  sec,  102.  Increase  oftai  rate  on  beer 

Title  II.  Motor  vehicle  excise  tax 

Title  III.  iDcreases  sales  tax  on  rooms  and  lodEinss 
furnished  transients. 

Title  III.  sec.  302.  Repeals  exemption  ftt>m  sales  tax 
on  gross  receipts  from  cigarette  sales. 

Title  IV.  Cigarette  tax  increase 

Title  VII.  Increases  the  rate  of  tlw  individual  In- 
come tax 

Tax  rates 

Taxable  Income  brackets 

Present 

Proposed 

2^  percent 

18.000 
fi.000 
S,000 
8,000 
8,000 

28,000 

$2,000 

3  percent        . 

2,000 

3H  percent 

2,000 

4  percent      ...  .  . 

2,000 

4H  percent 

2,000 

6  percent   

"10,000 

Total,  general  fund „ 

13,200,000 

Individual  income  tax  rales  and  taxable  income  brackets  as  of  Jan.  1,  1966  (District  of 

Columbia  and  Slates) 


im»9 


>  no,000  and  over. 


District  and  bordering 

Personal  exemptions 

Rates  (percent)  and 

taxable  income 

brackets 

Federal  tax 
deductible 

With- 
holding 

States 

Single 

Married 

Dependent 

Dbtrict  of  Columbia 

11,000 

800 
1,000 

13,000 

1,600 
2,000 

$800 

800 
200 

1st  16,000-2.5 

Next  $5,000-3. 
Next  $5,000--3.5. 
Next  $5,000—4. 
Next  $5,000-4.8. 
Over  $25,000-5. 

Earned  income— 3 

Investmnit  income 
over  $500-5. 

No........ 

No 

No 

Maryland 

Yes. 

Vlrginto 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Next  $2,000-^". 

Over  $5,000—8. 

District  of  Colttmbia  Akea  Tax  Compa&ibons 
Changes  proposed  in  District  taxes  by  the 
Senate  District  of  Columbia  Committee  com- 
pered with  current  District  taxes  and  with 
taxes  In  the  other  Jurisdictions  of  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area: 

AI,COROUC   BEVEBAGX 

District  of  Columbia 

Current  rate:   $1.50  per  gallon  on  spirits 
and  alcohol. 

Proposed  rate:  $1.75  per  gallon  on  spirits 
and  alcohol. 

Maryland 

Rates:   $1.50  per  gallon  on  spirits.     $2.60 
per  gallon  on  alcohol. 

Virginia 
Rates:  Spirits  and  alcohol  sold  by  the  al- 
cohollc  beverage  control  board  to  consumers 
Is  taxed  at  the  rate  of  10  percent  of  the  price 
charged  In  addition  to  any  markup  charged 
by  the  board. 

BEES   TAX 

District  of  Columbia 
Current  rate:  $1.50  per  barrel  of  31  gallons. 
Proposed  rate:  $3.50  per  barrel  of  31  gal- 
lons. 

Maryland 
Rate:  93  cents  per  barrel  of  31  gallons. 

Virginia 
Rate:  $6  per  barrel  of  31  gallons. 

MOTOR    vehicles    AND    TRAILEB    EXCISE    TAX 

District  of  Columbia 
Current  tax :  2  percent  of  fair  market  value. 
Proposed   tax:    3   percent  of   fair  market 

value. 

Maryland 
Rate:  3  percent  of  fair  market  valtie. 

Virginia 
Hate  effective  on  Sept.  1,  1966.    2  percent 
of  fair  market  value. 

GENERAL    SALES    AND    T7SX    TAX 

TRANSIENT   ACCOMMODATIONS 

District  of  Columbia 

Current  tax:   4  percent  on  transient  ac- 
commodations. 

Proposed  tax:  5  percent  on  transient  ac- 
commodations. 

Maryland 

Rate:  3  percent  on  transient  accommoda- 
tions. 

Virginia:  Rate  effective  on  Sept.  1,  1968.    2 
percent  on  transient  accommodations. 
ciOARrrrES   (sales  tax) 
District  of  Columbia 
Current:  No  sales  tax  on  cigarettes. 
Proposed:  3  percent  of  retail  sales  price. 

Maryland 
Rate:  3  percent  of  retail  sales  price. 
Vir0nia 

Rate  effective  on  Sept.  1,  1966.    2  percent 
"  retail  sales  price. 


cigarette    tax     (OTREB   THAN   SALES   TAX) 

District  Of  Columbia 
Current:  2  cents  package  of  20  cigarettes. 
Proposed:  5  cents  per  package  of  20  cig- 
arettes. 

Maryland 
Rate:  6  cents  per  package  of  20  cigarettes. 

Virginia 
Rate:  3  cents  per  package  of  20  cigarettes 
(reduced  to  2.5  cents  per  package  of  20  ciga- 
rettes as  of  Sept.  1,  1966) . 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  needs 
for  additional  revenue  are  many.  Titles 
I.  n.  ni,  IV,  and  vn  of  the  bUl  are  rev- 
enue taxing  provisions  designed  to  in- 
crease the  revenues  of  the  general  fund 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  fiscal  year 
1967,  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

The  general  fund  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  represents  approximately  88 
percent  of  the  District's  total  budget. 
This  fund  provides  the  financial  support 
for  functions  relating  to  law  enforce- 
ment, education,  health,  welfare,  and 
the  various  other  government  functions 
that  relate  to  the  operation  of  the  Dis- 
trict government. 

The  present  financing  for  this  import- 
ant general  fund  poses  a  critical  problem 
for  the  District  government  as  the 
budget  requirements  are  rising  more 
rapidly  than  available  revenue.  This  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  in  fiscal 
1967,  it  is  estimated  that  local  taxes  and 
appropriation  of  the  presently  author- 
ized Federal  payment  of  $50  million, 
plus  the  normal  use  of  existing  loan 
authority,  will  provide  only  $346.7  mil- 
lion of  the  $371  million  budgeted  in  the 
general  fund  for  District  expenses. 
Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  additional  rev- 
enue of  $24.3  million  is  necessary  to 
finance  the  1967  general  fund  budget. 
H.R.  11487,  as  amended,  would  close  this 
gap  by  providing  increased  local  tax  rev- 
enues of  approximately  $13  million. 
The  remaining  deficit  would  be  met 
through  funds  appropriated  from  the  in- 
creased Federal  payment  authorization 
contained  In  this  amended  bill 

Between  the  fiscal  years  1960  and  1966, 
District  government  operating  cost.s 
alone  increased  $107.8  million.  Of  this 
6-year  increase  in  operating  expenses. 
personnel  costs  such  as  pay  rai.'^es  and 
other  benefits  account«l  for  53.2  percent 
of  the  total  increase.  The  remaining 
46.8  percent  of  the  Increase  represents 
expanded  and  new  programs.  Of  this, 
public  schools  accounted  for  13.4  per- 


cent; public  safety.  10.2  percent;   and 
health  and  welfsre,  15  percent. 

Proposed  or  now  before  Congress  are 
pending  salary  increases  for  District 
policemen,  firemen,  teachers,  and  class- 
ified employees  calling  for  an  annual 
$9,444,246  expenditure  with  District 
policemen  to  receive  $2,335,200;  fire- 
men, $1,001,400;  teachers,  $3,586,880; 
and  classified  employees,  $2,520,766. 
Therefore,  a  major  percentage  of  the  $13 
million  revenues  sought  in  the  pending 
bill,  is  potentially  allocated. 

To  combat  the  rising  crime  rate  in 
the  District  and  raise  the  quality  of  law 
enforcement,  an  increase  of  $6.7  million 
is  needed  for  the  District  agencies  con- 
cerned with  public  safety.  In  an  effort 
to  make  more  effective  use  of  the  recently 
enlarged  police  strength,  police  depart- 
ment plans  for  fiscal  1967  Include  estab- 
lishing a  planning  and  development  unit 
to  develop  ways  to  improve  police  opera- 
tions, adding  civilian  clerks  to  relieve 
policemen  of  clerical  duties,  continuing 
a  tactical  force,  and  installing  a  closed- 
circuit  television  network. 

Additional  funds  are  elIso  needed  to 
increase  the  number  of  trainees  in  the 
highly  successful  police  cadet  program 
and  to  finance  a  stepped-up  recruitment 
program  for  police  ofllcers  in  the  Dis- 
trict. Efforts  to  bring  the  police  force 
up  to  its  authorize<l  strength  will  require 
recruiting  teams  to  canvass  communi- 
ties east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  to 
place  advertisements  in  various  media  to 
seek  out  potential  offlcers.  This  program 
is  deemed  highly  important.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years,  the  actual  strength  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  has 
never  reached  the  full  authorized 
strength.  Since  January  1966,  the  De- 
partment's authorized  strength  has  been 
3,100  men,  while  on  May  2,  1966,  the 
actual  number  of  offlcers  on  duty  totaled 
2,885  men. 

This  is  one  of  the  problems  that  was 
presented  to  us  In  our  consideration  of 
the  salary  bills.  I  am  sure  that  I  speak 
for  the  Congress,  and  for  the  committee 
of  which  I  am  honored  to  be  the  chair- 
man, when  I  say  that  we  shall  explore 
every  method  of  bringing  the  police  force 
up  to  that  strength.  This  requires  addi- 
tional recruiting,  and  it  may  require  ad- 
ditional salaries  and  similar  Inducements. 
Significant  increases  in  the  school  pop- 
ulation and  the  over-65  age  population 
in  recent  years  have  placed  heavy  de- 
mands on  the  District  school  system  and 
Its  welfare  and  health  programs.  During 
the  last  10  years,  for  example,  the  school- 
age  population  Increased  15  percent  and 
the  over-65  age  group  rose  24  percent, 
while  the  working-age  population  de- 
creased 4  percent. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  1971  some  167,- 
000  children  will  be  enrolled  in  the  pub- 
lic school  system,  which  is  an  increase  of 
18  percent  over  the  present  enrollment 
of  142.000.  Thus,  in  addition  to  elimina- 
ting part-time  sessions  and  providing 
suitable  physical  facilities  in  the  years 
ahead  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  a 
considerable  number  of  new  tesuihing 
positions  to  maintain  approved  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  throughout  the  system. 
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The  operating  costs  per  year  of  public 
education  in  the  District  rose  $28  6  mil- 
lion over  the  period  1959-65.  Aside 
from  general  actions  on  personnel  which 
accounted  for  $15.9  million  of  this  In- 
crea.se.  two  other  major  factors  led  to 
higher  costs  for  education.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  necessity  to  provide  1,035 
additional  teachers  to  educate  29,000 
more  pupils  in  1965  than  in  19.59.  The 
second  was  the  city's  effort,  supported 
by  the  Conarress.  to  achieve  a  relation- 
ship of  pupils  to  teachers  in  regrular 
classes  of  30  to  1  In  elementay  schools 
and  25  to  1  In  secondary  schools.  It  la 
apparent  that  an  additional  increment 
In  these  costs  for  purposes  of  Improving 
education  will  be  needed  for  the  years 
ahead 

It  is  estimated  that  the  operation  of 
the  District  school  system  will  require  an 
additional  $6  9  million  In  f.scal  1967  for 
such  items  as  special  classroom  teachers, 
an  expanded  professional  staff,  and 
maintenance  of  new  buildimrs.  These 
actions  are  necessary  if  progress  toward 
the  requirements  of  a  modern  school 
sy.stem  is  to  be  continued. 

Other  areas  in  which  demand  for  serv- 
ice are  rising  Include  public  health,  wel- 
fare, and  vocational  rehabilitation.  In 
fiscal  1967,  these  programs  are  expected 
to  cost  almost  $9  million  more.  In  order 
to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  the  poor,  the 
»ged,  and  disabled,  additional  funds  are 
needed  to  finance  programs  providing 
emergency  assistance,  broaden  the  as- 
sistance program  of  needy  children  of 
the  unemployed  in  conjunction  with  job 
tralnlns  E\nd  job  placement  for  the  par- 
ents of  these  children,  and  expand  the 
mental  health  services. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  pressing  need 
to  replace  and  renew  manv  District  fa- 
cilities, as  well  as  to  provide  additional 
ones. 

Ti:e  capital  outlay  program  planned 
for  f.sca;  1967  calls  for  an  expenditure 
of  $62  milhon.  The  critical  shortage  of 
classroom  space  has  forced  some  2,100 
District  children  to  accept  part-time 
education.  A  $32  9  million  school-con- 
struction program  Is  planned  In  fiscal 
1967  involving  some  35  new  replacement 
and  enlargement  projects.  Other  pend- 
ing capital  outlay  projects  for  1967  In- 
clude work  on  a  new  central  library; 
plans  for  three  new  swimming  pools  and 
const'uctlon  of  one:  the  addition  of  an 
industrial  arts  building  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections,  a  shop  building  for 
the  Children's  Center,  and  a  school  ac- 
tivities building  at  Junior  Village:  the 
acquisition  of  a  site  for  a  new  health 
center,  and  a  preliminary  survey  In  con- 
nection with  additional  District  build- 
ings at  the  municipal  center.  An  outlay 
of  $8  5  million  Is  also  scheduled  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year  as  the  District's  sec- 
ond payment  toward  its  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  rapid  transit  system. 

The  District  has  taken  maximum  ad- 
vantage of  Federal  grants-in-aid  and 
other  Federal  financial  assistance  pro- 
grams. They  represent  funds  made 
available  for  speciflc  purposes  to  all 
State  and  local  governments  but  do  not 


Include  the  annual  Federal  payment 
made  directly  to  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bia. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  District  will 
receive  about  $118  million  for  its  share 
of  this  Federal  assistance  during  1967. 
Federal  assistance  Includes  grants  that 
have  been  in  effect  for  many  years  such 
as  highway  aid,  urban  renewal,  public 
assistance  grants,  and  school  lunch  pro- 
grams. In  the  last  few  years,  the  earlier 
grants  have  been  augmented  sharply  by 
programs  providing  for  impact  aid  for 
schools,  the  Education  Act  of  1965,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  medical  as- 
sistance  for  the  aged,  maternal  and  in- 
fant care  and  many  others. 

These  funds  are  an  important  source 
of  additional  financing  for  the  District, 
but  do  not  diminish  in  any  way  the  basic 
responsibility  for  meeting  the  social  and 
economic  needs  of  the  community  from 
District  resources. 

Your  District  Committee  has  through 
the  years  consistently  favored  obtaining 
the  major  share  of  District  revenues 
from  local  taxes  and  thus  urges  adop- 
tion of  the  proposed  tax  program  as  the 
first  step  toward  meeting  the  District's 
revenue  needs.  It  is  also  beUeved  that 
a  comprehensive  solution  of  the  Dis- 
trict's revenue  problem  must  include  a 
change  In  the  method  of  determining 
the  annual  Federal  payment  and  the 
borrowing  authority  for  the  general  fund 
as  Incorporated  In  this  amended  bill. 

The  proposed  tax  measures  of  H.R. 
11487,  as  amended,  on  a  full  yearly  basis 
are  expected  to  provide  increased  reve- 
nue in  the  amount  of  $13.2  million. 

•ntle  Vn  of  the  bUl,  as  Ulustrated  In 
the  chart  previously  Inserted,  Into  this 
Record,  would  Increase  District  individ- 
ual income  taxes  by  reducing  taxable  in- 
come brackets  from  the  present  $5,000 
to  $2,000  to  which  existing  rates  ranging 
from  2^  to  5  percent  would  apply.  This 
increase  in  individual  Income  taxes 
would  yield  additional  annual  revenue  of 
$4  million.  A  comparison  of  the  District 
Individual  Income  tax  with  the  income 
taxes  of  Maryland  and  'Virginia  shows 
that  for  most  individuals  and  families  the 
present  $5,000  bracket  system  results  in 
a  substantially  lighter  income  tax  burden 
for  District  residents.  In  both  Virginia 
and  Maryland  the  maximum  tax  rate  is 
applied  at  a  lower  level  of  taxable  in- 
come. Under  the  proposed  $2,000 
bracket  system.  District  income  tax 
liability  throughout  the  Income  scale  will 
be  more  comparable  to  such  liability  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  Tax  liabilities 
on  District  residents  will  continue  to  be 
somewhat  lower  than  those  on  Maryland 
residents  for  Income  levels  up  to  $10,000, 
and  lower  than  those  on  Virginia  res- 
idents at  most  levels  of  income. 

This  proposed  change  would  not  in- 
crease the  income  tax  of  the  typical  fam- 
ily of  four  with  an  Income  of  $5,000, 
which  would  remain  at  $38.  The  $7,500 
and  $10,000  income  families  would  be  In- 
creased by  $8  and  $25,  respectively,  but 
would  stUl  be  taxed  at  a  lower  amount 
than  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.     The 


$15,000  family  would  have  its  income  tax 
increased  by  $90,  and  would  move  from 
third  place  in  the  area  to  about  a  mid- 
point between  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
Exhibits  on  pages  63  and  64  of  the 
printed  committee  hearings  on  proposed 
amendments  to  H.R.  11487  compare  in 
detail  with  all  of  the  States  the  present 
District  income  tax  burden  as  well  as 
that  which  would  prevail  upon  enact- 
ment of  the  proposed  increases. 

The  maximum  sunount  of  increase  for 
any  person  would  be  $225  a  year,  which 
would  apply  to  a  person  with  a  net  tax- 
able income  of  $27,000  or  more,  in  gen- 
eral, to  persons  with  a  gross  income  of 
about  $30,000  or  more. 

In  proposing  an  increase  in  the  trans- 
lent  room  sales  tax  of  4  to  5  percent 
which  will  provide  annual  revenues  In 
the  amount  of  $500,000.  the  committee 
was  of  the  view  that  every  favorable 
consideration  possible  should  be  given  to 
increasing  substantially  the  annual  ap- 
propriation to  the  'Washington  Conven- 
tion Visitors'  Bureau.  This  Bureau 
performs  the  important  function  of 
promoting  tourism  and  convention  busi- 
ness in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  for 
that  reason  adequate  promotion  funds 
should  be  made  available  to  the  Bureau 
in  order  that  it  can  bring  to  the  city 
such  business  activity  as  will  continue  to 
assist  and  to  benefit  the  many  fine  hotels 
and  other  lodgings  places  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Mr.  President,  title  V  of  the  bill  pro- 
poses to  increase  the  annual  Federal 
pajrment  authorization  for  the  general 
fund  of  the  District  government.  This 
legislation  would  provide  a  method  of 
establishing  the  annual  Federal  pay- 
ment authorization  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Under  present  law,  the 
annual  authorized  Federal  payment  is  a 
fixed  amount,  and  since  1964,  it  has  been 
set  at  $50  million  annually. 

Under  this  title,  the  method  to  be 
adopted  would  establish  the  level  of  the 
annual  Federal  payment  authorization 
at  25  percent  of  the  District  local  tax 
revenues  Including  the  revenues  ob- 
tained through  the  motor  vehicle  regis- 
tration. 

The  following  tax  revenues  would  be 
included  In  the  base  of  the  proposal  for 
determining  the  Federal  pa3mient  au- 
thorization: Income  and  franchise  taxes, 
sales  and  gross  receipts  taxes,  property 
taxes,  inheritance  and  estate  taxes,  and 
deed  recordation  tax,  general  fund  por- 
tion of  motor  vehicle  registration  reve- 
nue. 

The  implementation  of  this  proposed 
method  for  establishing  the  authorized 
Federal  pajrment  envisions  a  steady 
growth  in  the  authorized  payment  in 
proportion  to  revenue  returns.  This  \s 
illustrated  by  an  estimated  projection 
for  the  next  6  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time  to  have  incorporated  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  a  summary  of 
estimated  Federal  payment  authoriza- 
tions proposed  by  this  title  for  the  years 
ahead. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Federal  payment  aummary 


Estimated 

local  general 

fund  tax 

and  motor 

veJilde 

registration 

fees 

Federal  pay- 
ment as  25 
percent  of 
estimated 
revenues 
(millions  of 
dollars) 

risen]  year: 

1967 

256.7 
270,3 
287.7 
305.8 
321.5 
337.7 

84.2 
67.6 
71.9 
76.  S 
80.4 
84.4 

1M8 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  have  consistently 
recognized  the  unique  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  as  the  Federal  City  and  the 
Congress  has  regularly  provided  pay- 
ments to  help  defray  the  costs  of  operat- 
ing the  District. 

Varying  amounts  of  Federal  support 
were  provided  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
over  the  years.  During  the  first  89  years 
of  the  Capital  City's  existence,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  appropriated  an  aver- 
age of  approximately  40  percent  of  the 
cost  of  local  government,  though  the 
amounts  were  not  explicitly  determined 
on  any  consistent  basis.  Beginning  in 
1879,  the  level  of  Federal  participation 
was  set  at  a  flat  50  percent  of  total  ex- 
penditures, an  arrangement  which  was 
maintained  for  42  years.  Between  1921 
and  1924  the  Federal  share  was  set  at 
40  percent  of  District  expenditures. 
Since  then.  Congress  has  enacted  lump- 
sum authorizations  which  have  varied 
over  the  years. 

On  five  occasions  since  World  War  n. 
Congress  has  increased  the  lump-sum' 
Federal  payment  authorizaUon  raising 
It  from  a  wartime  level  of  $6  to  $50  mil- 
lion. In  each  case,  within  a  few  years, 
the  level  established  became  inadequate 
as  the  needs  of  the  District  grew  in  re- 
sponse to  changes  in  the  District's  pop- 
ulation, greater  demands  for  Govern- 
ment service,  and  a  decline  hi  the  real 
value  of  the  dollar.  During  this  same 
period,  taxes  imposed  on  District  resi- 
aents  also  were  increased  substantially 
m  response  to  needs.  While  Increases 
m  the  Federal  payment  authorization 
have  been  made  by  Congress  from  time 
to  time,  its  growth  has  been  Irregular 
and  has  had  no  consistent  relationship  to 
annual  needs.  Instead,  what  is  needed 
u  an  equitable  and  systematic  method  of 
aeterminlng  annually  the  relative 
amounts  to  be  provided  by  District  tax- 
payers and  the  Federal  Government. 

Your  district  committee  believes 
wrongly  that  a  Federal  payment  author- 
ization based  on  a  percentage  of  local  tax 
revenue  would  provide  a  constantly  up- 
dated measure  of  what  it  feels  is  an  equi- 
lawe  sum  to  supplement  District  reve- 
nues. This  would  enable  the  District  to 
pompute  the  Federal  payment  authorlza- 
«on  at  the  time  of  its  earliest  budgetary 
wanning  and  would  make  it  possible  for 
«ie  District  to  assess  Its  probable  total 
cxn 676— Parts 


resources  from  local  sources  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  so  that  priorities  could 
be  established  among  competing  needs. 
In  this  way  the  District  will  be  able  to 
evaluate  and  present  its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  regarding  the  level 
at  which  its  programs  should  go  forward 
in  a  reasonable  and  orderly  fashion. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  pro- 
posal does  not  Involve  any  kind  of  an 
automatic  payment  of  Federal  funds  for 
District  purposes.  The  District  govern- 
ment would  not  be  able  to  spend  either 
local  revenues  or  the  Federal  payment 
authorization  that  is  not  explicitly  ap- 
propriated by  Congress.  The  District 
budget  would  continue  to  be  reviewed  and 
justified  each  year  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. Under  this  proposal,  the  Congress 
can  be  assured  that  the  Federal  payment 
authorization  will  increase  only  as  reve- 
nues from  local  taxes  increase.  Except 
for  the  establishment  of  the  property  tax 
rates  which  has  been  delegated  to  the 
Commissioners,  any  changes  in  local 
taxes  must  be  enacted  by  Congress. 

Throughout  much  of  the  history  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Federal  pay- 
ment was  based  upon  a  percentage  of  the 
total  appropriation.  For  several  reasons, 
it  is  felt  that  relating  the  Federal  pay- 
ment to  local  revenues  is  more  appropri- 
ate. In  the  first  place,  it  would  tend  to 
avoid  any  criticism  that  the  District 
might  seek  to  spend  more  money  in  an 
effort  to  Increase  the  Federal  payment. 
Second,  this  method  provides  the  Dis- 
trict an  incentive  to  keep  local  taxes  at 
a  realistic  level  since  the  authorized  Fed- 
eral payment  would  De  tied  directly  to 
local  tax  effort  in  a  ratio  of  1  to  4. 

In  this  title,  the  proposed  method  for 
establishing  the  authorized  Federal  pay- 
ment differs  from  the  Federal  payment 
formula  that  was  included  in  the  home 
rule  bill— S.  1118— and  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  July  22.  1965.  Under  the  for- 
mula provision  that  was  included  in 
S.  1118.  the  authorized  Federal  payment 
would  have  related  the  authorization  to 
Federal  property  holdings,  and  Federal 
employment  in  the  District.  Also.  S.  1118 
provided  for  the  computation  of  a  per- 


manent, indefinite  Federal  payment  ap- 
propriation— not  merely  an  authoriza- 
tion—to  be  paid  to  the  District  each  year 
based  on  the  computations  under  the  for- 
mula without  further  legislative  action 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  title  VI  of  the  bill  would 
amend  existing  law  so  as  to  establish  a 
new  method  for  determining  the  maxi- 
mum amount  the  District  is  authorized 
to  borrow  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  for 
general  fund  capital  projects. 

Under  present  law,  the  celling  of  the 
District's  borrowing  authority  is  set  at  a 
fixed  amount  of  $225  million— $175  mil- 
lion for  general  fund  loan  authorization 
and  $50  million  for  rapid  transit  loan. 

Under  the  method  proposed  by  this 
title,  the  total  annual  revenues  from  lo- 
cal District  taxes  and  the  annual  Fed- 
eral payment  would  serve  as  the  basis  for 
computing  the  annual  borrowing  author- 
ity for  the  District  of  Columbia  general 
fund.  The  proposal  would  limit  the 
amount  of  revenue  the  District  would  be 
authorized  to  use  for  long-term  debt  re- 
tirement annually  to  6  percent  of  total 
estimated  annual  general  fimd  revenues 
from  local  taxes,  and  the  annual  Federal 
payment  for  the  year  involved. 

Certainly,  the  present  lump  sum  debt 
limit  ceiling  has  no  relationship  whatso- 
ever to  the  city's  ability  to  repay  or  the 
need  for  its  capital  construction  Items  to 
be  funded  by  such  borrowing  authority. 
The  District's  capital  coiistruction  re- 
quirements are  great.  This  proposed 
method  of  paying  for  such  facilities  as 
they  are  used  over  a  period  of  years  pro- 
vides for  fiscal  responsibility  that  cannot 
be  questioned  because  of  its  general  na- 
tionwide practice. 

It  is  expected  that  this  method  would 
provide  for  a  steady  growth  in  the  bor- 
rowing authority  that  would  be  available 
to  the  District  on  a  year-to-year  basis. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Incorporated  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  a  summary  illustrating 
estimated  projections  for  borrowing  au- 
thority totals  for  the  next  6  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Borrowing  authority  tummary 
[In  millions  of  dollan] 


Estimated  local  general  fund  tax  and  motor  vehicle  registration 

revenue 

Plus  estimated  Federal  payment l"lll"l"l""~llim. 

Total  revenue  base  for  loan  computation. 

Annual  debt  service  as  6  percent  revenue  base 

Authorized  outstanding  indebtedness,  based  on  SO-year.'V'^-' 
percent  Treasury  loans 


Fiscal 


1907 


2M.7 
(M.2 


330.0 
IB.  8 

S14.4 


1968 


270.8 
87.6 


337.9 
20.3 

S3a7 


1969 


287.7 
71.9 


359.6 
21.6 

SSL  8 


1970 


805.8 
7a  « 


382.3 
22.9 

873.0 


1971 


821.5 
80.4 


401.9 
24.1 

892.6 


1073 


887.7 
81.4 


422.1 
412.1 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed method  for  arriving  at  the  au- 
thorized borrowing  authority  for  the  Dis- 
trict, as  provided  in  this  bill,  would 
eliminate  the  controversial  features  of 
computing  the  borrowing  formula 
through  an  assessed  valuation  of  all  real 


and  personal  property  in  the  District,  In- 
cluding that  owned  and  used  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  as  proposed  in  S.  1118, 
the  home  rule  bill. 

Annual  revenues  from  all  local  sources 
unquestionably  constitute  the  most  re- 
liable and  realistic  measure  of  the  ability 
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of  a  govemment  to  support  long-term     which  It  can  safely  repay  and  to  restrict    program  Is  the  local  system  In  which  the 
debt  especially  in  the  case  of  jurisdictions     the  authority  of  imprudent  admlnlstra-    Federal  Government  does  not  participate 
like  the  District  of  Columbia  where  prop-     tlons.    Most  governments  are  unable  to        Distribution  of  District  of  Columbia 
erty  taxes  are  only  one  of  a  number  of     finance  all  their  requirements  on  a  cur-    govenmient  funds  required  for  the  three 
tax  sen-'ices      In   the  District  property     rent  basis  and  use  long-term  borrowing    phase    highway    program    during    the 
uxes   constitute   only   about   one-third     to  finance  capital  outlay  projects  of  last-     period  1966  through  1971  Is  projected  bv 
of    the    local    general    fund    tax    base,     hig  benefit  whose  cost  Is  heavy  relative    the  District  Commissioners  in  a  sum 
The  growth  of  nonproperty  tax  sources     to  the  current  financial  resources  of  the    mary.   I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
and  the  emergence  of  a  number  of  other     community.    Between  1952  and  1960,  63     table  be  incorporated  into  the  Record  at 
problems  in  connection  with  the  use  of     percent  of  all  local  government  capital    this  point  in  my  remarks, 
assessed  values,  have  caused  the  Advisory     outlay  work  was  financed  with  loans.    In        There  being  no  objection,   the  table 
Commission  on  IntergoveiT.mcntal  Re-     many  respects  the  use  of  long-term  loans    was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
lations  and  others   to   recommend  that     to  finance  projects  which  will  serve  resi-     as  follows- 

consideration  be  given  to  the  use  of  an-     dents  of  the  community  for  many  years  Proposed  highway  expenditures 

nual     revenues    rather    than    assessed     in  the  future  is  more  equitable  than  cur-  ,t_  minioM  of  doiiami 

values  as  a  measure  of  debt  ceilings.    Use     rent  payment  since  It  places  some  of  the    ,_.     **     h    ♦         osoiaouars] 

of   annua!    revenues   also   has   the   ad-     financial  burden  of  these  projects  on  the     a-b-c  smem        '* 

vantage    of    eliminating    the    problems     future  users  of  the  facilities.    Paying  for     Local  streets  13 

caused    by   changes   in    the    assessment     such  capital  Improvements  entirely  out     Operating  expVnVes'anc'lud'lnV'ma'in^^ 

level  which  makes  these  values  subject     o*  ctirrent  revenues  actually  constitutes        nance  and  traffic  police) as 

to  m.anipulation  payment  In  advance  in  these  cases.  Repayment  of  loan  and  interest. IJ  21 

Such  a  change  in  the  metliod  of  setting        Th^  proposed  change  in  the  District's  — 

debt   limits   has   been   made   in   several     borrowing  authority  would  relieve  Con-  Total 173 

other  American  jurisdictions  Puerto  ?fess  of  the  need  to  periodically  adjust  Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  your  Dis- 
Rico,  for  example,  adopted  a  constitu-  ^^^  lump-s\mi  authorization  that  Inevi-  trict  committee  was  informed  by  the 
tlonal  amendment  in  1961  which  limited  ^^^y  becomes  inadequate  In  a  relatively  District  Commissioners  that  the  estl- 
the  maxmum  annual  debt  service  of  Its  ^^°^  ^^^'  ^"^e  this  type  of  authorlza-  mated  cost  of  the  District  highway  pro- 
Commonwealth  Government  to  15  per-  ^^'^^  **°®^  ^°^  reflect  repajmients  or  gram  during  the  next  6  years  is  $501 
cent  of  the  average  of  the  last  2  years'  changes  in  the  District's  capacity  to  million.  As  already  indicated  the  Dis- 
annua!  revenues.  Connecticut  also  finance  long-term  debt.  A  flexible  bor-  trict's  financing  share  of  this  highway 
chan£;ed  its  statutory  debt  limits  for  local  rowing  authorization  Is  essential  to  put-  program  is  $173  million  However 
governments  In  1963  and  now  uses  mul-  ^^«  financial  planning  for  long-range  funds  presently  anticipated  from  District 
tiples  of  average  tax  receipts  of  these  public  works  programs  on  a  sound  basis  sources  are  $55  million  short  of  meeting 
povermments  as  the  basis  for  determining  "^  ^^^  District.  The  avallabUlty  of  early  this  expenditure  requirement  There- 
their  debt  ceilings  Two  other  States  estimates  of  the  level  of  borrowing  au-  fore,  if  the  District  government  is  to  pro- 
whlch  use  annual  tax  revenues  for  debt  thorization  would  permit  the  District  to  ceed  in  an  orderly  way  with  the  freeway 
limitations  are  Tenne.ssee  and  Missis-  P'*^  ^^«  Uming  of  substantial  capital  program,  the  Increased  borrowing  au- 
sippi  In  Tennessee,  additional  bonds  outlay  expenditures  by  providing  a  more  thority  and  the  Increased  fuel  tax  pro- 
may  be  authorized  by  the  legislature  only  accurate  estimate  of  the  city's  ablUty  to  vlded  in  this  bill,  which  will  finance  the 
If  tax  revenues  collected  during  the  pre-     finance  such  projects.  program  until  fiscal  year  1970,  must  be 

cpdng  year  were  at  least  I'-i  times  the        Mr.  President,  title  vm  of  the  bill  In-     approved   by   the   Congress  before  the 
debt  service  on  all  outstanding  bonds,     creases  the  District  of  Columbia  tax  on     pending  District  of  Columbia's  appropri- 
M'ssissippl    provides    that    bonded   debt    "^otor  vehicle  fuels  from  6  to  7  cents  per     atlon  bill  is  enacted. 
may  not  exceed  r  2  times  the  highest  an-     gallon.    This  Increase  on  an  annual  basis        Your     District     committee     believes 
nual  tax  receipt^s  of  the  past  4  years.  Jf  e^Pected  to  increase  the  highway  fund     strongly  that  a  balanced  hlghway-raU 

Limiting  the  annual  debt  service  of  "^  wi  estimated  $2  million.  The  pro-  transportation  system  is  urgently  needed 
the  District  for  eeneral  fund  purposes  to  P^^  '"^^,**'^  increase  would  make  the  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  any  de- 
6  percent  of  general  fund  revenues  from  district  of  Columbia  tax  equal  to  the  lay  in  implementing  the  Interstate  free- 
local  taxes  and  the  Federal  payment  ^^J  vehicle  fuel  taxes  presently  in  way  network  in  the  District  will  corn- 
would  permit  the  District  at  the  current  ^"^'  ^  '^^  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  pound  problems  of  the  rapid  movement 
US    Treasury  interest  rate  of  4'2  per-     ^°   ^®   ^^^  °^  Maryland.     Also,   24     of  people. 

cent  on  30-year  bonds  to  Incur  an  out-  °^^^^  States  have  a  fuel  tax  established  One  aspect  of  the  District's  interstate 
standing  Indebtedness  which  Is  slightly     **'  "^  '^^^  ^^  gallon  or  higher.  highway     construction     program    that 

less  than  the  estimated  revenues  from  ,  "^"^  ^  °^  ^^^  ^^^^  provides  authority  deeply  disturbed  the  committee  In  its 
local  taxes  and  the  Federal  pavment  for  ^°^  Increasing  the  present  highway  loan  consideration  of  this  general  highway 
the  corresponding  years  as  the  borrow-  authority  for  the  District  government  borrowing  authority  proposal  was  the 
ing  authorization  estimates  shown  above  '^"^  ^^  present  ceiling  of  $50.25  to  Indecisiveness  over  the  last  3  years  of  the 
Indicate     In  comparison  with  prevailing     $85.25  million,  a  $35  million  Increase.  policy  advisory  committee  to  reach  un- 

local  government  borrowing  practices  '^^  proposed  Increase  of  $35  milUon  in  equivocal  conclusions  about  exactly  what 
generally  in  the  United  States,  this  is  a  ^^^  highway  borrowing  authority  and  the  the  scope  of  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
conservative  amount  of  indebtedness  In  ProPosed  increase  of  1  cent  per  gallon  in  tem  should  be  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
relation  to  local  revenues  A  comparison  ^^®  '"^^  *ax  are  essential  to  meet  the  im-  Nation's  Capital  City. 
of  the  outstanding  indebtedness  for  gen-  niedlate  financial  requirements  of  the  It  was  your  District  Committee's  unan- 
^eral  governmental  purposes  with  reve-  District's  program  of  highway  construe-  imous  conclusion  that  the  policy  advisory 
nues  in  the  21  largest  cities  in  the  United  ^^°^  *"^  maintenance.  The  proposed  committee  should  take  the  following 
States  in  fi.scal  1964,  indicates  ihat  the  '"^^  ^'^^  increase  is  designed  to  amort<ze  steps  at  the  earliest  time: 
ratio  of  revenue  to  debt  in  these  cities  ^^^  $^^  million  highway  fund  borrowing  First.  Formalize  its  procedures  to  per- 
ranged  frorr  a  low  of  slightly  less  than  1  authority  in  the  years  ahead,  at  the  rate  mlt  hearings  on  the  Interstate  program, 
to  1  to  a  high  of  1  to  4  with  a  median  o' ^2  million  per  year  for  debt  service.  review  the  various  proposals  and  make 
level  of  md  ?btedness  that  was  twice  the  '^®  highways  which  these  revenues  conclULsive  decisions  to  permit  their  Im- 
revenues  for  the  same  year  ^^  finance  include  the  interstate  pro-     mediate  implementation  thereafter: 

Of  the  Nation's  21  largest  c'ties  Wa'^h  Kram.  of  which  the  District  government  Second.  That  the  District  Highway 
ington  D  C  for  floral  vf.<.r  1  Q«4  hoH  til  finances  10  percent  and  the  Federal  con-  Department  follow  the  conclusions  of  the 
^aMest    mitSLn w    i^Lnfi  tribution  amounts  to  90  percent.     The     poUcy  advisory  committee  in  its  con- 

Srm;if^t)^w«^rpf.n  ^    A-B^  highway  system  is  a  distributor    structlon  program: 

Th7  ohi«^tivi  /f  n  ^^K*  „  ■.  ..  *yP«  °^  program  between  the  Interstate  Third.  That  the  policy  advisory  com- 
^Jl^f,.  °  r ;  „  ,♦  fi  ^^  limitation  System  and  local  roads  with  the  District  mlttee  be  a  continuing  body  to  sene  as 
provisions  is  to  limit  the  amount  of  debt  paying  50  percent  and  the  Federal  Gov-  a  force  for  decisive  and  majority  con- 
a  gov  ernment  may  incur  to  an  amount    emment  50  percent.    The  third  highway    sensus  among  Its  members. 
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For  the  best  interests  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  it  was  your  District  Com- 
mittee's judgment  that  the  guidelines  set 
out  above  will  afiBrmatively  encourage 
more  expeditious  decisions  by  the  policy 
advisory  committee  membership  includ- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia  Engineering 
Commissioner,  Chairman;  Director,  Na- 
tional Park  Service;  Chairman,  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  Adminis- 
trator, National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency;  Chairman,  Commission  of  Pine 
Arts;  Federal  Highway  Administrator, 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads;  representative 
of  the  Secretary,  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
CaseI  ,  who  has  just  come  into  the  Cham- 
ber, has  shown  a  deep  Interest  In  this 
subject  in  the  past.  As  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  District  of  Columbia 
Appropriations,  he  will  certahily  have 
oversight  of  the  various  proposals  that 
will  come  forward. 

I  hope— and  I  say  this  with  all  sin- 
cerity and  candor — that  some  finality 
can  be  reached  in  the  attempt  to  balance 
freeways  and  rail  rapid  transit.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  best  means  we  have 
designed  to  date  to  do  that. 

Irrespective  of  what  the  final  decisions 
may  be  about  the  scope  of  the  Interstate 
freeway  program  within  the  District, 
your  District  Committee  recognized  the 
fact  that,  due  to  the  steady  3-  to  7-per- 
cent Increase  in  vehicular  traflBc,  each 
year  and  the  lack  of  a  completed  basic 
freeway  system,  many  of  the  District's 
local  and  residential  streets  are  becom- 
ing major  traffic  carriers. 

Certainly,  such  traffic  conditions  are 
one  of  the  major  causes  of  blighted  and 
slum  conditions  both  in  the  residential 
and  commercial  areas  of  the  city.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  trans- 
portation program  for  the  National 
Capital  region  has  been  planned  and 
designed  for  many  years  as  a  continuous 
integrated  system  of  highway  and  rapid 
rail  transit  facilities  that  will  ultimately 
serve  the  entire  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area.  Consequently,  partial  com- 
pletion of  the  system  will  frustrate  the 
objectives  of  an  integrated  system  and 
only  provide  limited  relief  to  the  present 
Intolerable  traffic  congestion  on  our  local 
streets  and  along  the  arterials  leading 
into  the  District  from  neighboring  Mary- 
land and  Virginia. 

Early  completion  of  the  total  highway- 
rail  rapid  transit  transportation  system 
will  enable  District  highway  officials  to 
Institute  appropriate  control  measures 
on  local  streets  which  now  serve  as  major 
traffic  arteries,  in  order  to  insure  that 
me  residential  character  of  our  neigh- 
borhoods can  be  restored  and  preserved. 
Until  the  total  highway-rail  rapid 
transit  transportation  system  Is  suffi- 
ciently completed  to  afford  permanent 
relief,  the  invasion  of  the  District's 
nreets  for  parking  and  traffic  wiU  con- 
tinue. District  government  traffic  engi- 
?ee^.  therefore,  will  continue  to  fipht 
tratBc  congestion  through  increased  use 
M  one-way  streets,  reversible- flow 
streets,  and  other  traffic  engineering 
techniques.    These  are  partiaUy  effec- 
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tlve.  but  conflict  with  pedestrian  use  of 
street  space,  residential  usage,  and  the 
operation  of  small  businesses. 

To  permit  completion  on  schedule  of 
the  freeway  portion  of  the  coordinated 
transportation  plan  of  highways  and 
and  rapid  rail  transit  faclUties  that  has 
been  developed,  the  District  goverrunent 
must  increase  Its  highway  fund  revenue 
and  loan  authority  without  delay.  The 
need  for  additional  financial  capability 
derives  from  the  fact  that  the  freeway 
system  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a 
part  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways  and  that  existing 
Federal-aid  highway  legislation  requires 
the  completion  of  the  Interstate  System 
by  October  1972.  To  meet  this  objective, 
funds  must  be  obligated  for  completion 
of  the  system,  and  all  work  must  be  con- 
tracted not  later  than  fiscal  year  1970, 
according  to  testimony  provided  to  your 
District  Committee  by  the  District 
Commissioners. 

TOtTR    DISTRICT 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  title  IX 
of  the  bin  is  to  authorize  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioners  to  abate  the 
unpaid  portions  of  any  ttix,  or  any  liabil- 
ity in  respect  thereto,  other  than  taxes 
on  real  property,  where  administration 
and  collection  costs  would  not  warrant 
collection  of  the  amount  due. 

This  title  is  patterned  after  section 
6404  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  and  requires  the  Commissioners  to 
establish  uniform  rules  for  the  abate- 
ment of  tax  balances.  It  would  permit 
the  Conmiissioners  to  prescribe  toler- 
ances for  processing  tax  returns  so  as  to 
avoid  preparation  of  numerous  tax  bills 
and  the  maintenance  of  accounts  receiv- 
able records  for  minor  amounts  of  tax 
which  cost  more  to  collect  than  the  tax 
liability  involved. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
several  States,  including  New  York  and 
Maryland,  provide  explicitly  in  their  in- 
come tax  returns  and  instructions  that 
an  amount  due  of  less  than  $1  need  not 
be  remitted,  and  that  an  overpayment 
in  like  amount  will  not  be  refunded  unless 
the  return  is  accompanied  by  an  apphca- 
tion  requesting  it. 

A  tabulation  of  the  1963  District  of 
Columbia  individual  income  tax  returns 
disclosed  that  2,567  returns  had  amounts 
due  under  $2  aggregating  $1,958.03 — an 
average  of  76  cents  each.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  with  this  abatement  author- 
ity, using  a  tolerance  of  $2,  the  annual 
amount  of  taxes  abated  would  be  less 
than  $3,000  for  individual  income  taxes 
and  $1,000  for  all  other  taxes. 

Section  1006  of  title  X  authorizes  the 
District  Commissioners  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  to  develop  a  continuing 
comprehensive  transportation  plarming 
process  for  the  National  Capital  region 
for  purposes  of  participation  by  the  Dis- 
trict in  planning  processes  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  (sec.  134  of  title  23, 
U.S.C),  relating  to  Interstate  planning 
on  Federal-aid  highway  projects.  The 
section  authorizes  appropriations  to  the 
District  government  for  Its  pro  rata  share 
of  the  costs  of  such  transportation  plan- 
ning process. 


During  the  public  hearings  held  on  this 
section  of  the  bill,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Commissioners  stated  that  In 
their  opinion  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  provides  adequate  authority  for  the 
District  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
the  Biu-eau  of  PubUc  Roads,  Department 
of  CcMnmerce,  and  to  undertake  the  con- 
struction of  Federal  aid  highway  projects 
to  be  paid  for  partly  from  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
partly  from  funds  appropriated  to  the 
District.  Moreover,  in  furtherance  of 
this  authority  (Utle  23),  the  District 
Commissioners  believed  that  it  encom- 
passed authority  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  Accordingly,  the  effect  of  this 
section  will  be  to  provide  a  restatement 
of  existing  authority. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  Is  a  respon- 
sive bill.  It  is  responsive  to  the  needs  for 
additional  revenue  In  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, which  are  urgently  needed  in  many 
areas. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  that  this  will  be 
the  last  plea  we  make  along  this  line.  It 
may  not  be.  Many  demands  are  made 
on  us  and  we  have  to  have  the  revenue 
with  which  to  face  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legftfetlve  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  18.  after  line  15.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Sec.  1007.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  the 
first  paragraph  of  section  30  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  25-121)  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out ',  with  the  exception  of  beer  and  light 
wines,'  and  by  striking  out  'or  beer  or  light 
wines  to  any  persons  imder  the  age  of  eight- 
een years.'. 

"(b)  The  first  sentence  of  the  second  para- 
graph of  section  20  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  25-121)  U  amended  by  striking 
out  ',  with  the  exception  of  beer  and  light 
wines,"  and  by  striking  out  ',  or  permit  the 
consumption  of  beer  and  Ught  wines  by  any 
person  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years'. 

"(c)  Section  25  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
AlcohoUc  Beverage  Control  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  25-126)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ',  ex- 
cept beer  and  light  wines,  or  any  minor  un- 
der the  age  of  eighteen  years  to  sell,  give, 
furnish,  or  distribute  beer  and  light  wines'." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  radio  and 
television  stations  WMAL  during  the 
week  of  August  29,  1965,  in  an  editorial 
used  these  phrases: 

Washington  Is  an  oasis  for  teenage  drinkers 
for  miles  aroimd.  Teenagers  come  In  from 
the  suburbe  and  a*  t&i  away  as  Baltimore 
and  Richmond  to  buy  beer  and  wine. 

The  present  District  of  Columbia  al- 
coholic beverage  laws  seriously  under- 
mine the  efforts  of  the  neighboring  State 
of  Maryland  and  the  neighboring  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  to  protect  their 
youth  and  to  cut  down  on  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  to  accord  with  what  surely  is 
the  wish  of  the  citizens  of  those  States 
as  expressed  In  their  legislatures, 

Washington  is  governed  willy-nilly  by 
Congress.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Dis- 
trict   of    Columbia,    through    Congress, 
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owes  a  responsibility  not  only  to  Its  neigh- 
boring States,  biit  also  to  the  country  and 
to  the  parents  in  the  communities 
affected. 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  the  duty 
of  doing  something  to  protect  Its  citizens 
from  juvenile  misbehavior  and  to  pre- 
vent the  exploitation  of  our  youth  by  the 
tavern  owners  and  saloonkeepers  of  the 
District. 

Tills  is  not  a  situation  in  which  it  is 
customary  to  blame  everything  on  the 
underprivilege-d  or  the  poor,  or  to  say 
that  someone  is  being  denied  a  simple 
pleasure  because  he  lacks  the  income 
■Aith  wliich  to  enjoy  a  simple  pleasure,  or 
anything  of  that  sort.  Tiiese  are  middle- 
income  miscreants  about  whom  we  are 
talking.  These  are  the  children  of  people 
with  more  or  less  average  income  who  are 
bothered  by  the  strictures  of  the  laws  of 
the  two  adjomm:;  States.  The  youths 
are  lookmg  for  a  place  in  which  to  enjoy 
some  -happenings  ■  and  a  certain  amount 
of  rock  and  roll,  accompanied  by  not 
merely  a  considerable  amount  of  noise, 
but  at  tlm.es  an  unbearable  amount  of 
noise,  amountiiig  almost  to  riot  or  civil 
commotion. 

These  teenagers  clog  the  streets  with 
their  automobiles,  and  the  screeching  of 
their  horns  and  the  near  collisions — and 
sometimes  actual  collisions — keep  the 
residents  of  various  neighborhoods  of  the 
District  upset. 

Ir.e  Citizens  Association  of  George- 
town has  protested  this  situation  over 
and  over  again.  The  residents  of  other 
neighborhoods  have  also  protested. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  e.  letter  from  a 
citizen  in  another  part  of  the  District. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectvon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  t^ee  exliibit  1  > 

Mr  SCOTr.  The  parking  problem  has 
made  it  impossible  for  residents  who  live 
near  these  saloons  to  park  their  automo- 
biles. The  automobiles  have  blossomed 
and  flourished  in  number  like  the  green 
bay  tree,  while  the  youths  drink,  not 
green  bay  rum.  but  apparently  some  very 
green  beer  and  wine. 

Their  conduct  would  shame  their  par- 
ents, I  am  sure,  if  the  parents  are  not  too 
permissive.  Their  behavior  is  a  scandal 
to  the  jaybirds  as  well  as  to  the  residents 
of  this  area.  Their  use  of  obscenity, 
their  participation  in  obscene  acts  on  the 
highways,  as  witnessed  by  friends  of 
mine  in  nearby  areas,  and  the  harvest 
on  Sunday  morning  of  beer  cans  and 
discarded  objects  of  ail  kinds  is  consid- 
erable in  the  areas  near  these  saloons. 

Two  or  three  of  these  saloons  have 
been  interdicted  by  the  Alcoholic  Bev- 
erage Ccntroi  Board  and  have  appealed 
to  tne  DisLjict  court  They  have  lost 
there  and  are  appealing  now  to  the  next 
higher  court  and  are  exploiting  their 
appeal  by  signs  such  as  the  one  saloon 
displays  on  the  front  of  their  establish- 
ment to  boast  m  great  orange  and  black 
letters,  I  belle\e.  saying  with  a  double 
entendre.  -We  are  appealing."  They 
hope  thereby  to  draw  in  more  of  these 
young  people  to  a  sort  of  last  roimdup 
if  the  courts  ftnaily  succeed  in  putting 
an  end   to  this  gleeful  exploitation  of 


youth  by  these  money-mad  merchants 
who  have  the  ability  to  hire  lawyers  for 
the  purpose  of  delay  while  they  continue 
their  own  undesirable  conduct  in  en- 
couraging this  sort  of  activity. 

This  is  really  a  scandalous  thing.  My 
amendment,  although  not  a  cure-all,  does 
address  Itself  to  the  heart  of  the  problem, 
and  that  is  the  influx  into  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  the  crowds  of  teenagers 
from  adjacent  Jurisdictions  where  it  Is 
wisely  forbidden  that  they  attend  these 
palaces  of  pleasure  and  relaxation. 

This  is  a  common  subject  daily.  It  is 
topic  A  among  the  residents  of  various 
areas  of  Washington. 

The  residents  ask  one  another:  "What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  the  teenagers 
on  the  move  from  these  other  States? 
What  is  to  happen  to  our  control  of 
traffic?" 

There  are  not  enough  policemen,  as 
good  as  they  are  and  as  zealous  as  they 
are,  to  control  the  situation,  especially 
as  it  exists  in  relation  to  illegal  parking. 

One  police  officer  said  to  a  friend  of 
mine  the  other  night:  "I  have  already 
given  out  two  books  full  of  tickets  on  this 
street  and  they  still  come."  The  teen- 
agers pay  no  attention  to  traffic  tickets 
whatever,  in  spite  of  the  laudatory  efforts 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  with  relation  to  traffic  viola- 
tions. Presumably,  it  does  not  bother 
them  or,  if  they  pay  their  fines,  they 
evidently  think  the  pleasure  is  worth  the 
money.  The  situation  has  reached  the 
point  at  which  I  see  no  reason  whatever 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  should  not 
have  the  same  drinking  age  as  the  sur- 
rounding areas. 

Dp  to  now  the  attitude  seems  to  have 
been.  Let  the  people  scream.  Let  Con- 
gress scream.  Let  the  residents  scream. 
Whatever  rights  they  think  they  have  we 
will  see  are  duly  subverted  by  the  activi- 
ties of  the  "legal  eagles" — and  I  do  not 
mean  to  reflect  on  the  profession:  I  did 
not  say  "legal  beagles,"  Mr.  President — 
who  are  busily  furthering  a  nuisance  in 
a  series  of  neighborhoods. 

This  has  come  to  be  pretty  outrageous, 
and  I  serve  notice  here  and  now  that  if 
we  carmot  get  action  today — and  I  have 
had  some  discussion  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible! — that 
we  will  pursue  the  question.  I  intend  to 
pursue  it  until  some  action  is  taken,  and 
until  a  rollcall  vote,  if  necessary,  is  se- 
cured. 

Mr.  CASE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  this  action.  We 
have  had  for  many  years,  in  New  Jersey, 
a  similar  problem,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  neighboring  State  of  New  York 
permits  youngsters  in  the  age  bracket  of 
18  to  21  to  buy  drinks  freely,  whereas 
our  minimum  age  is  21 — and  it  seems  to 
me  that  that  makes  pretty  good  sense. 
This  unsupervised  and  unrestricted 
drinking  of  alcoholic  beverages  by  teen- 
agers, in  public  and  in  private,  has  re- 
sulted in  a  variety  of  harmful  actlvitiea, 
Uicludlng  reckless  and  drunken  driving, 


assaults  upon  persons  and  property,  and 
other  forms  of  delinquency. 

The  same  thing  appUes  in  regard  to 
the  District's  laxer  regulation  as  com- 
pared to  the  regulations  In  effect  in  the 
neighboring  States.  Although  I  think  it 
is  a  very  grievous  thing  for  New  York 
to  permit — even  though  presumably  its 
citizens  are  allowing  its  legislature  to 
continue  to  permit  the  situation  to 
exist — the  differing  regulations  to  con- 
tinue to  apply,  to  the  detriment  of  citi- 
zens of  New  Jersey  and  their  children,  it 
is  much  worse  for  us  in  Congress  to  per- 
mit a  similar  situation  to  exist  here,  be- 
cause nobody  is  putting  any  pressure  on 
us  at  all.  The  iniquity  is  the  difference 
in  the  age;  it  excites  the  kids  that  some- 
thing that  is  unlawful  over  there  can  be 
done  lawfully  over  here.  The  Senator 
and  I  remember  a  similar  situation  In 
our  time,  because  we  are  among  the  older 
Members  of  this  body 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
If  I  were  the  same  age,  I  would  be  taking 
advantage  of  the  same  law.  But  that 
does  not  make  it  right. 

Mr.  CASE.  We  remember  how  attrac- 
tive it  was  for  youngsters  to  go  abroad 
during  prohibition  and  drink  in  the  tav- 
erns of  France,  for  instance.  That  was 
exciting  only  because  it  was  unlawful  at 
home.  The  situation  cleared  up  very 
rapidly  when  prohibition  was  abandoned. 

I  happen  to  think  21  Is  a  very  reason- 
able minimum  age  for  selling  liquor  to 
children.  We  should  not  put  any  pres- 
sure on  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia to  lower  their  age,  but  rather  we 
in  Congress  should  meet  their  very  rea- 
sonable regulations  by  increasing  the 
minimum  age  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. There  Is  no  advantage  at  all  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  this  unreason- 
able regulation,  except  perhaps  for  those 
few  who  wish  to  make  some  money  frwn 
the  situation. 

I  congratulate  the  "Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia"— he  was  from  Virginia  as  a  boy, 
though  he  now  represents  the  great  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  support  him  to  the  hilt. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  was  once  a  member  of 
the  Virginia  bar,  and  am  presently  a 
member  of  the  Permsylvanla  bar,  so  I 
do  not  wish  to  seem,  by  my  remarks,  to 
condemn  the  legal  profession.  Perhaps 
my  analogy  was  too  close. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  reminded  of  a  situ- 
ation which  has  some  humorous  aspects. 

One  night,  while  the  uproar  and  mad- 
ness was  at  its  height  in  my  own  com- 
munity, at  about  midnight — and  they 
usually  advert  to  peculiar  noises  and 
enormously  vocal  halls  and  farewells 
around  1  to  2  a.m.  on  weekdays  and  just 
after  midnight  on  Saturdays — after  mid- 
night, on  one  of  these  occasions,  the 
noise  was  really  almost  too  much  to  bear, 
and  I  came  to  the  door,  and  there  I  saw 
a  group  of  about  six  of  these  young  men 
engaging  in  rehearsals  for  futiu-e  civil 
rights  proceedings,  I  imagine.  I  said  to 
them  mildly,  "Would  you  please  cut  that 
down  to  a  roar?" 

They  were  all  In  civilian  clothes,  but 
one  of  them  said,  "The  trouble  with  you 
is  that  you  are  living  in  peace  and  com- 
fort here,  while  we  are  in  Vietnam,  fight- 
ing to  save  you." 
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Well,  I  doubt  very  much  if  they  were 
soldiers.  If  so,  it  is  clear  that  they  were 
not  in  Vietnam.  I  did  say,  "Such  heroes 
as  you  we  don't  need."  I  also  was  a  little 
affronted  because,  like  most  Members  of 
the  Senate,  I  suppose,  we  had  seen  some 
combat  ourselves,  both  military  and 
nonmilitary — as  well  as  political. 

But  before  I  could  say  anything  else, 
the  car  was  propelled  onward  with  a 
string  of  obscenities  containing  words 
which  would  be  new  even  to  such  a  mas- 
ter of  the  art  as  Henry  Miller. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  letter  from  the  Citizens  Associa- 
tion of  Georgetown,  dated  September  2, 
1965,  signed  by  Gerald  G.  Schulsinger, 
chairman  of  its  committee  on  legislation 
and  taxation. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The     CrrizENs     Associatioi*     of 
Georoetown, 

September  2,  1965. 
Mr.  Chester  H.  SMrrn, 

Clerk,  Senate  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee. U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Mr.  Smpth  :  I  would  be  grateful  If  you 
would  convey  to  the  members  of  the  Senate 
District  Committee  our  support  of  S.  2480, 
a  bill  by  Senator  Scott  to  prohibit  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  beverages  to  persons  under  21 
years  of  age,  and  our  hope  that  the  Commit- 
tee will  be  able  to  act  on  It  during  the  cur- 
rent session. 

I  know  you  are  aware  of  the  critical  prob- 
lem we  have  on  M  Street  in  Georgetown, 
which  threatens  our  survival  as  a  residential 
community  and  which  defeats  the  purpoeee 
of  the  Old  Georgetown  Act  of  1950  and  other 
salutary  legislation  with  which  the  Senate 
District  Committee  has  long  and  honorably 
been  associated.  While  S.  2480  U  not  a  cure- 
all.  It  addresses  itself  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem — the  overwhelming  number  of 
carousing  teen-agers  from  adjacent  Jurisdic- 
tions with  higher  drinking  ages — and  Its  en- 
actment would  contribute  substantially  to 
the  restoration  of  the  conditions  Intended  by 
the  Old  Georgetown  Act.  Thus  we  urgently 
request  prompt  action  on  this  bill,  and.  if 
hearings  are  held,  we  request  the  opportunity 
to  testify,  and  to  present  the  views  of  the 
Georgetown  community. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Gerald  O.  Schtti^inger, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Legislation  and 
Taxation. 


Mr.  SCOTT.    I  yield  to  the  Senator 

from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  was  good 
enough  to  state  to  me  the  substance  of 
the  remarks  he  would  make  and  the  na- 
ture of  his  amendment  before  rising  to 
address  the  Senate. 

A  bill  was  offered.  I  believe,  on  August 
^1.  1965,  to  change  the  age  limit  from 
iB  to  21  as  the  legal  minimum  for  serv- 
ing beer  and  light  wine. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  at  all  con- 
vinced, without  attempting  to  go  into 
the  merits  of  the  matter  at  this  time, 
wat  the  Senator's  proposal  would  be 
the  solution  to  the  problem  to  which  he 
«  directing  his  attention.  It  may  be 
^iPful;  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  sup- 
Pose  we  wiU  be  able  to  know  until  we 
nave  some  hearings,  untU  we  hear  both 
«aes,  the  proponents  and  the  opponents. 
««  see  what  the  ultimate  effect  of  this 


particular  proposed  amendment,  as  em- 
braced in  the  Senator's  bill  of  last  Au- 
gust, might  be. 

I  think  in  fairness  it  should  be  said 
that  in  Virginia,  they  do  sell  beer  to 
those  who  have  reached  the  age  of  18, 
as  long  as  it  is  3.2  beer.  So  there  is 
another  little  difference  there  between 
Viriginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Maryland. 

These  differences  do  arise.  It  is  true 
that  in  New  York  and  Louisiana  they 
sell  any  kind  of  liquor  to  those  18  or 
over.  Those  are  the  only  two  States. 
I  think,  that  have  that  low  an  age  limit. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  proper  age  limit 
is,  and  I  doubt  if  anybody  really  does 
know. 

If  youngsters  do  not  get  It  legally,  they 
will  probably  get  it  some  other  way.  But 
that  is  a  question  that  goes  to  the  merits 
of  the  amendment  suggested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

This  is  new  to  this  particular  bill.  This 
Is  a  revenue  bill,  as  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  well  recognizes.  I  would 
hope  that  he  would  not  press  his  amend- 
ment and  try  to  tie  it  on  to  the  revenue 
bill.  I  think  we  should  have  hearings 
on  it,  and  I  will  tell  the  Senator  now, 
as  I  told  him  earlier,  that  I  wiU  do  my 
very  level  best  to  attempt  to  have  some 
hearings  at  an  early  date,  so  that  we  can 
explore  this  problem. 

We  have  had  periodic  complaints  about 
some  of  the  problems  in  the  Georgetown 
area.  Of  course,  I  will  say  that  when  you 
become  chairman  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee,  you  get  periodic  com- 
plaints about  everything  that  crosses  the 
span  of  human  activities  here.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  correct  them  all.  We  can 
try,  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  have  an 
early  hearing  and  see  what  this  looks 
like.  I  express  some  personal  doubts 
that  the  changing  of  the  age  limit  vdU 
solve  the  problem  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  alludes.  But  be  that 
as  it  may,  when  we  do  hear  witnesses, 
maybe  they  will  give  us  some  ideas  as  to 
how  we  can  better  deal  with  the  problem. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  w^ll  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  wish  to  register  quite 
strong  disagreement  with  the  last  sug- 
gestion, that  this  matter  is  of  no  con- 
sequence as  an  inducement  to  yoimg- 
sters  to  come  to  the  District  and  drink, 
who  would  not  otherwise  either  come  to 
the  District  or  drink. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  or  Is  not.  I  have  an  open  mind  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  CASE.  All  anyone  could  ask  the 
Senator  to  do  Is  keep  his  mind  open.  I 
am  confident  that,  with  the  fine  mind 
the  Senator  has,  if  the  matter  Is  left 
open  to  consideration  of  the  facts  as  ad- 
duced by  responsible  testimony,  his  con- 
clusion In  the  end  wUl  be  one  that  we 
can  all  be  happy  with. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  We  will  be  very  happy  to 
hear  the  witnesses  for  that  very  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  conclude  by  saying 
that  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada, 
first  of  all,  for  his  generosity  in  agreeing 
to  hold  hearings.    I  would  like  to  feel 


that  we  can  hold  hearings  In  the  next 
5  or  6  weeks  in  order  that  we  do  not  get 
too  near  the  exit  of  Congress. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  wUl  give  the  Senator 
that  assurance,  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
We  ha\e  more  rugged  problems  in  the 
committee  this  year  than  at  any  time  I 
can  ever  remember  in  my  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  lives  In 
Georgetown,  he  has  a  rugged  problem 
to  add  to  it. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  Is  adding  to 
it  now.  We  will  do  our  best  to  have  hear- 
ings sometime  in  the  next  6  weeks. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  appreciate  that.  I  as- 
sure the  Senator  that  13  Members  of  this 
body  who  live  In  or  on  the  fringes  of 
"Saloon  Heaven,"  and  who  suffer  from 
the  madness  of  the  streets  hi  the  wee 
hours,  will  all  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  testify,  as  well  as  anyone  else  from 
the  neighborhoods  of  the  District  who 
may  suffer  from  the  same  affliction. 

I  may  add  that  a  good  many  Members 
of  the  other  body  are  also  able  to  testify. 
I  can  promise  the  Senator  an  interesting 
hearing  when  citizens  associations  ap- 
pear there.  I  think  we  can  well  make 
the  point  by  the  best  method  used  to 
show  that  conditions  did  not  exist  ther« 
until  the  impulse-like  movement  of  the 
lemmings  caught  hold  of  youth  and 
tempted  them  to  do  something  which  is 
legal  here  but  Illegal  elsewhere.  Such 
a  movement  could  result  in  reversal  of 
the  trend  If  the  law  is  changed  to  con- 
form to  the  laws  of  the  two  adjoining 
States. 

I  suspect  that  this  likewise  will  give 
the  brewers— the  hidustry  affected— an 
opportunity  to  jump  on  me  and  a  num- 
ber or  others  who  feel  the  way  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  noted,  but  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  need  for  us  to  feel 
this  pressure  is  one  to  which  anyone 
should  pay  too  much  attention. 

There  is  still  enough  time  If  these  kids 
could  onlj'  hold  back  a  little;  or  if  they 
would  simply  buy  the  beer  and  drink  It 
in  their  homes  with  parental  supervi- 
sion. That  would  be  much  better  than 
to  Inflict  on  the  neighbors  this  awful  tor- 
ture and  the  Immensity  of  their  en- 
thusiasm night  after  night. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  I  with- 
draw my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Proxmirk  in  the  chair).  The  amend- 
ment is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  shall  undertake  after 
the  hearing,  subject  to  what  I  expect  to 
be  heard  hi  the  testimony,  to  offer  the 
amendment  at  some  other  time  on  some 
other  bill.  At  that  time  I  would  expect 
to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 


EXHiBrrl 

Washij»otoh.  DC. 

__      „  September  i,  1964. 

DXAB  Senator  Scott:  I  read  In  the  paper 
that  you  are  Introducing  leglslaUon  to  raise 
the  age  limit  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  drinking  alcoholic  beverages  from  18  to 
21.  My  father  and  I  operate  a  bar  In  South- 
east Washington  right  on  the  District  Une. 
Please  be  advUed  of  our  extreme  sympathy 
for  such  legislation.  I  have  written  to  con- 
gr«Mman  Machkmt  and  previously  to  Con- 
gTMsman  Lankford  from  the  eth  Maryland 
olrtrtct    rwjueetlng   such   relief    leglilatloa. 
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Teenagers  have  been  a  constant  thorn  In  our 
sldea  sliice  we  opened  12  years  ago.  At  one 
time  we  had  every  dnniclng  teenager  In  Oxon 
HUi,  Md.  In  our  place  until  we  voluntarily 
raised  the  age  I;mit  to  20  to  keep  this  bad 
element  out. 

These  young  people  travel  In  groups  of 
four  to  six  and  sometimes  more  and  be- 
cause of  their  numbers  can  be  very  difficult 
to  control.  These  groups  are  usually  all 
maie.  When  there  are  g:rls  In  the  group* 
they  are  frequently  under  the  18  age  limit 
and  "sneak"  dr;nlts  from  their  older  boy 
friends  when  not  closely  watched.  These 
youngsters  lend  each  other  Identification 
cards  shcAlng  they  are  old  enough  to  drink, 
when  actually  not  When  trouble  arises,  as 
It  usually  does,  the  bar  owner  Is  held  re- 
sponsible. The  law  requires  that  these  peo- 
ple be  over  18.  It  does  not  state  how  we  are 
suppcsed  to  know.  Apparently  authentic 
Identiac.itlon  Is  not  accepted,  If  It  is  proved 
that  these  people  are  under  age. 

If  these  young  people,  who  come  from 
Maryland  or  Virginia,  get  Into  trouble,  tbe 
law  has  no  means  to  call  either  them,  or 
their  parents  to  account.  They  simply  cross 
the  state  line  after  paying  a  fine  and  tbats 
that. 

I'm  sure  that  sufficient  scientific  informa- 
tion can  be  found  which  shows  that  the 
percentage  of  those  who  become  alcoholic 
later  Is  consldertbly  less  among  those  who 
st.irt  drinking  at  21  or  later  The  number  of 
seriou.^  accidents  directly  or  Indirectly  at- 
tributable to  teen  age  drinkers  Is  a  serloUB 
factor  not  to  mention  other  serious  crimes 
Incited  by  the  spirit  of  strong  drink.  If  the 
argument  is  given  as  ;t  was  to  me  by  a  city 
official  that  if  we  don't  sell  it  to  them,  they 
will  simply  buy  It  Illegally,  "This  way  we 
can  at  least  keep  them  under  control  in  pub- 
lic places."  Whose  control?  Mine?  We 
may  not  be  our  brothers  keeper,  or  the 
keeper  of  his  children,  but  we  can  try  and 
the  place  to  try  Is  not  In  the  tavern. 

I'm  sure  I'm  not  In  the  minority  In  this 
business  along  with  my  father.  However,  I 
know  there  are  many  who  will  count  the  loss 
of  profti,  by  not  having  these  sales.  If  teen- 
agers are  excluded  from  legal  purchase.  We 
are  certainly  not  m  this  group.  If  I  may 
be  of  help  In  any  way  In  getting  this  blU 
passed,  please  call  on  me. 

I  am  yours  thankfully. 


Mr  BIBLE  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
This  is  a  law  that  has  been  on  our  books 
for  33  years.  We  are  t'-ylng  to  update  It 
and  determine  what  the  present  situa- 
tion Is. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott  I,  I  am  sure  will  be  a  very  astute 
and  responsible  spokesman  for  the  po- 
sition he  takes  on  thi.s  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  offered,  the 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment,  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engro.ssnien:  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bilL 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  take  a  minute  to  commend  the  chair- 
man upon  this  revenue  bill.  It  was  not 
an  easy  bill  to  handle  In  committee.  It 
called  for  a  considerable  amount  of  give 
and  take  by  way  of  Ironing  out  differ- 
ences within  the  committee  as  to  whether 
It  should  be  this  amount  or  that  amount. 


Once  again,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  has  demon- 
strated his  great  powers  of  leadership  in 
bringing  divergent  views  together  in  an 
acceptable  compromise  without  anyone 
sacrificing  any  principle.  I  iilghly  com- 
mend him  for  his  handling  of  the  bill, 
I  shall  support  the  bill,  for  I  think  it  is  a 
good  one,  in  view  of  the  problems  that 
faced  the  chairman, 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  11487)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  provide  revenue  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  to  provide  for  in- 
creased Federal  participation  in  meeting 
costs  of  maintaining  the  Nation's  Capital 
City :  and  to  authorize  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  borrow 
funds  for  capital  Improvement  programs, 
and  for  other  purfx)ses." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible] 
once  again  has  led  the  successful  pres- 
entation of  legislation  on  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber.  Once  again  he  has  obtained 
Senate  approval  of  a  measure  with  ef- 
ficiency and  expedition  of  the  highest 
order. 

No  amount  of  prsJse  can  better  de- 
scribe the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
than  his  own  record  of  outstanding 
achievements.  No  greater  tribute  can 
be  paid  him  than  that  foimd  in  his  own 
record  of  consistent  effectiveness.  So 
again  today  ills  great  talents  met  success 
readily  when  devoted  to  the  handling  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  revenue  meas- 
ure. We  are  grateful  for  another  of  hla 
splendid  achievements. 

The  jimior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  ScoTTl  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
outstandtog  cooperation  in  assuring 
swift  and  orderly  Senate  action  on  this 
measure.  His  unfailing  generosity  per- 
mitted its  unimpeded  disposition  and  we 
thank  him. 

To  the  Senate  I  am  once  again  grate- 
ful for  another  important  accomplish- 
ment achieved  orderly  and  expeditiously. 


NONPROLIFERATION    OP   NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  1113,  Senate  Reso- 
lution 179. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmirb  in  the  chair).  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislatitx  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  179)  pertaining  to  the  nonpro- 
liferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  1  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPICKR.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERALLY  SUPPORTED  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  20  years  there  has  emerged  a 
large  and  vital  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment program  which  has  changed 
the  everyday  life  of  Americans,  as  well 
as  other  peoples  of  the  world.  The  de- 
velopments in  science  and  technology 
have  had  a  tremendous  effect  upon  the 
industrial  vitality  of  the  country,  and 
have  brought  the  terminology  of  the  sci- 
entist into  common,  everyday  usage. 
These  advances  have  also  brought  to  the 
campus  of  the  large  research-oriented 
universites  of  the  Nation  an  entirely 
new  component — federally  supported  re- 
search and  development,  wliich  pro- 
foundly influences  day-to-day  decision- 
making. Just  a  little  over  a  generation 
ago,  the  scientist  worked  quietly  in  a 
basement  or  attic  laboratory,  and  was 
left  much  to  his  own  devices.  Asking 
little  In  material  support,  he  received 
little  more  than  commendation  upon  the 
announcement  of  some  new  discovery. 

Today,  our  Government  is  spending  al- 
most $16  billion  per  year  on  research  and 
development  programs.  Tills  is  about 
one-seventh  of  the  total  budget.  This  is 
no  small  sum,  when  w^e  consider  that 
within  the  lifetime  of  some  Members  of 
this  body  the  total  Federal  budget  was 
not  much  larger  than  $16  bilhon.  The 
Department  of  Defense  research  and  de- 
velopment expenditures  account  for  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  figure  I 
mentioned  above.  A  slightly  smaller 
portion  goes  into  our  space  efforts.  A 
smaller,  but  significant  portion,  approxi- 
mately $2  billion,  is  devoted  to  basic  re- 
search, which  is  carried  out  to  a  large 
extent  by  our  tmiversities,  and  private 
and  Oovemment  institutions.  A  smaD 
number  of  our  educational  institutions 
receive  the  major  portion  of  the  basic 
research  dollar.  Some  20  imiversitles 
compete  actively  with  each  other  for  the 
bulk  of  these  funds.  The  great  number 
of  colleges  and  universities  of  lesser  pres- 
tige receive  minimal  support  from  Fed- 
eral funds. 

Though  the  competition  is  keen  for  the 
Federal  "dollar,"  it  is  equally,  or  even 
more,  competitive  for  the  "brains"  that 
are  needed  to  make  the  "think  factory" 
nm.  Competition  is  evident  in  almost 
aU  segments  of  American  higher  educa- 
tion facilities,  and  no  school  is  truly  free 
from  the  desire  to  feed  on  Federal  re- 
search funds.  For  this  reason,  the  long- 
sought-for  plum  Is  the  Nobel  Prize  sci- 
entist. The  latest  Indication  is  that  the 
going  price  for  this  scientist  is  some- 
where in  the  range  of  $45,000  per  annum, 
plus  a  free  hand  in  research,  in  addition 
to  neces,sarj-  buildings  and  facilities,  and 
this  all  totaled  may  run  into  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Even  the  large  institu- 
tion is  not  Immune  to  having  its  research 
scholars  lured  away  by  such  attractio;,-' 
as  higher  pay,  better  climate,  bigger  ^s- 
cilities,  more  stimulaiing  colleagues,  and 
so  on.    Our  highly  mobile  society  makes 
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tills  sliift  from  coast  to  coast,  or  from 
midlands  to  coast,  a  very  easy  process. 
Plain  and  simply,  who  among  us  is  going 
to  turn  down  a  good  deal,  when  it  means 
a  better  home,  better  education  for  our 
children,  and  more  of  the  material  things 
In  life?  This  "raiding"  is  done  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  new  talent  in  order 
to  obtain  larger  Federal  research  grants. 

With  this  background,  let  us  move  on 
and  examine  some  of  the  problems  that 
confront  us.  The  Senate,  recognizing 
the  problems  involved,  has  created  a 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Research 
of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee. The  subcommittee  is  chaired  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, Fred  R.  Harris.  I  am  the  ranking 
minority  member  and  other  members  of 
this  subcommittee  are  Senator  John  Mc- 
Clellan,  of  Arkansas,  Senator  Joseph 
MONTOYA,  of  New  Mexico,  Senator  Abra- 
ham Ribicoft,  of  Connecticut,  and  Sena- 
tor Mil-ward  Simpson,  of  Wyoming.  We 
have  been  authorized  by  the  Senate  to 
make  studies  of  the  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  financed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  One  of  the  subcom- 
mittees  goals  is  to  determine  the  need 
for  the  establishment  of  national  policies 
regardmg  otu-  whole  research  effort.  The 
subcommittee  has  been  charged  with  es- 
tablishing guidelines  for  national  policy, 
priorities,  evaluating  technical  advances, 
better  coordination  of  programs  between 
departments  and  agencies,  manpower 
policies,  and  arriving  at  a  policymaking 
criteria  for  equitable  distribution  regard- 
ing Federal  research  and  development 
contracts. 

The  program  which  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  staff  of  the  subcom- 
mittee have  outlined  in  consultation  with 
members  of  the  committee,  is  an  ambi- 
tious one,  and  requires  a  diUgent  study  of 
the  complex  Federal  research  and  devel- 
opment program.  Within  the  several 
agencies  and  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  make  use  of  research  and 
development  funds,  there  are  at  times 
conflicting  Interests.  This  was  not  the 
Intention  of  any  agency  or  department, 
but  is  due  to  inadequate  coordination 
from  without  or  from  within. 

NATIONAL  POLICT  AND  GOALS 

The  search  for  a  comprehensive, 
sclencewlde  national  policy  is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "search  in  futiUty."  Many 
would  claim  this  country  does  not  even 
have  a  science  policy.  I  believe  this  Is 
Incorrect;  we  do  have  a  policy,  but  one 
bom  of  necessity,  which  requires  action 
at  a  given  moment,  a  composite  of  many 
interrelated  directives  and  policies  ini- 
tiated over  the  years  by  departments, 
agencies,  and  members  of  both  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Our  policy  Is  dominated  by  the  desires 
of  many  within  and  without  the  scien- 
tific commimity  to  Improve  our  national 
and  international  Image  and  prestige 
and  is  formulated  by  national  defense 
needs,  space  commitments,  and  individ- 
uals strengths.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Research  is  engaged  in 
studies  to  determine  and  enunciate  a 
more  definitive,  longer  ranging  policy 
^n  is  now  extant.  The  attainment  of 
a  directed  and  comprehensive  national 


science  policy  is  a  desirable  goal  at  tliis 
time,  as  we  have  arrived  at  a  crossroads 
in  our  proliferating  scientific  endeavors, 
and  it  has  become  painfully  obvious  that 
we  cannot  continue  to  support  all  who 
demand  support,  but  must  be  selective  in 
the  allocation  of  research  funds. 

PBIORTTIKS 

The  problem  of  priorities  now  con- 
fronts Congress.    The  Congress  has,  over 
the  years,  through  the  cooperation  of  its 
own  informed  membership,  the  executive 
branch,  and  respected  scientists,  main- 
tained a  space  program  that  we  believe  is 
second  to  none.     NASA  now  is  on  the 
threshold  of  placing  a  man  on  the  moon 
within  this  decade.     After  this,  what? 
This  question  concerns  the  leaders  of  this 
fine  NASA  organization,  as  well  as  its 
lilghly  trained,  scientific  and  technical 
staff.     Where  do  we  turn?     Shall  the 
space  program  continue  on  its  present 
course,  or  shall  it  be  broadened  to  better 
serve  the  everyday  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.    This  is  a  priority  crossroads, 
I  think  there  are  additional  immediate 
problems  which  demand  priority.     In- 
creasing air  and  water  pollution  require 
action  now.    The  residents  of  urban  in- 
dustrial centers  are  feeling  the  impact  of 
continued  and  unabated  air  pollution. 
Where  it  was  once  smugly  referred  to  as 
being  indigenous  only  to  Los  Angeles,  we 
find  now  that  air  pollution,  smog,  has 
crept  across  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountain 
and  the  towering  Rockies,  to  become  a 
matter  of  concern  in  the  url>an  areas  of 
the   eastern    foothills   of   the    majestic 
mountain  system.    Water  pollution  has 
t>een  with  us  for  many  years,  and  re- 
cently the  effects  of  this  creeping  paraly- 
sis have  become  a  major  concern  to  all 
segments  and  areas  of  our  society. 

I  am  reminded  that  the  first  major 
piece  of  legislation  which  I  introduced  as 
a  freshman  Memt>er  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1939  was  a  measure  de- 
signed to  provide  some  measure  of  relief 
for  the  water  pollution  problem  which 
then  existed.  We  made  some  progress  in 
that  bill,  but  it  was  Inadequate.  The 
problem  has  been  in  existence  a  long 
time.  So  the  water  pollution  problem  Is 
before  us  In  a  very  real  sense  today. 

Similarly,  we  are  now  becoming  cog- 
nizant of  the  tremendous  potential  that 
weather  modification  can  hold  for  the 
peoples  of  this  country,  as  weD  as  for  the 
people  of  the  world.  Expansion  of  our 
research  endeavors  in  this  field  is  neces- 
sary for  the  general  welfare  of  our  Na- 
tion. We  must  support  an  expanded 
program  of  basic  research  and  experi- 
mental technology  in  weather  modifica- 
tion. And  what  are  the  necessities  in 
the  social  sciences?  Are  they  to  remain 
unattended  and  imattainable  for  lack  of 
funds?  Perhaps  social  science  research 
Is  not  as  spectacular  as  are  the  thrilUng 
attainments  tliat  accompany  a  moon 
probe,  but.  nevertheless,  they  are  worthy 
of  further  study. 

Has  the  time  come  to  direct  our  medi- 
cal research  effort  toward  mission- 
oriented — or  preferred — goals?  Applied 
research  could  bring  about  significant 
breakthroughs  in  the  health  sciences 
How  can  we  supply  the  facilities  and 
funds  for  these  advances  without  stiflmg 
the  initiative  of  good  research  and  inter- 


fering with  creative  research?  The  ques- 
tion of  priority  will  be  with  us  as  long 
as  mian  is  of  an  inquiring  nature. 

Where  do  we  look  for  guidance  in  de- 
termining priorities?  At  this  point  It 
would  be  advantageous,  I  believe,  to  ex- 
amine the  thoughts  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  excellent  scientific  and  tech- 
nical community,  the  knowledgeable 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch,  and  interested  and  Informed 
citizens. 

TICHNOLOGT 

It  is  necessary  to  couple  basic  and  ap- 
plied research  with  technology  to  better 
use  the  vast  resources  of  basic  informa- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  What 
is  the  proper  split  between  R.  &  D,?  At 
the  present  time,  basic  research  receives 
about  one-seventh  of  the  total  R.  &  D. 
allocation  of  the  Federal  Gtovemment. 
Is  this  a  proper  balance?  Basic  research 
has  done  its  job  so  well  it  is  ahead  of 
attempts  to  apply  this  data  to  current 
human  problems.  Should  input  for  ap- 
pUcation  of  technology  be  Increased? 

To  cite  an  example  of  the  benefits  to 
mankind  which  can  be  derived  from 
technology:  Many  people  felt  that  the 
development,  in  the  I940's.  of  atomic  and 
nuclear  weapons  was  a  curse  from  which 
no  blessing  would  ever  emanate.  Yet,  in 
the  sixties,  we  find  that  technological 
advances  have  directed  these  powers  to 
alleviate  human  suffering,  increase  in- 
dustrial development,  and  possible  engi- 
neering applications  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  society.  Perhaps  our  space 
efforts  offer  similar  hope. 

COOaDINATION   AND  DUPLICATION 

It  is  mandatory  that  we  continue  to 
work  for  a  system  whereby  the  Federal 
Government  can  achieve  a  maximum 
effcHt  with  a  minimum  of  duplication. 
No  agency  or  department  consciously 
promotes  dupUcatlon  of  research  or  de- 
velopment, yet  some  duplication  is  in- 
entable  for  the  good  of  the  unit  con- 
cerned. Unnecessary  and  wasteful  dupli- 
cation must  be  eliminated,  so  that  these 
funds  and  talents  will  be  made  available 
for  urgent  work  on  other  problems.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  better  communica- 
tion and  understanding  of  the  mutual 
problems  of  the  several  agencies.  Com- 
mittees now  exist  seeking  solutions  to 
this  problem,  but  Congress  must  act  to 
help  make  these  imlts  an  agent  for  ac- 
complishing our  goals. 

MANFOWXR 

Manpower  is  referred  to  as  another 
area  of  concern.  At  this  time,  several 
agencies  are  making  manpower  surveys. 
The  National  Science  Foimdatlon  was 
specifically  charged  with  determining 
scientific  manpower  in  our  country,  and 
this  they  have  done.  And  yet,  what  has 
become  of  this  Information?  The  crux 
of  the  problem  Is  to  use  this  scientific 
manpower  survey  in  our  basic  planning 
for  science,  education,  defense,  space, 
health,  smd  other  areas.  The  assimila- 
tion and  use  of  this  information  is  in- 
valuable In  arriving  at  realistic  science 
policies  for  this  country. 

DX8TKIBUTION   OT  rUNDB 

The  last  area  to  which  I  would  like  to 
direct  attention  is  the  very  important 
area  of  dLstribution  of  research  and  de- 
velopment funds.  The  executive  branch 
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of  the  Government,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  educational  com- 
munity have  become  increasingly  con- 
cerned over  the  uneven  distribution  of 
R  ii  D  funds  Senate  Resolutions  218 
and  231  are  directed  in  part  to  the  study 
of  and  .solution  to  this  urgent  problem.  I 
shall  ask  permission  to  enter  in  the  Rec- 
ord several  tables  of  statistics  showing 
the  distribution  pattern  for  1964.  State 
by  State.  It  is  Interesting  and  distress- 
ing to  note  that  more  than  half  of  all  re- 
search and  development  expenditures 
from  Federal  sources  were  spent  in  four 
States  during  fiscal  year  1964.  One 
State  receives  more  than  the  total  of  the 
lowest  43  States.  It  Is  not  the  intention 
of  this  Senator  to  suggest  that  funds  be 
taken  from  the  affluent  and  showered 
upon  the  imdemourishcd.  But  I  woiild 
here  point  out  that  some  departments 
have  worked  out  quite  equitable  systems 
of  distribution  of  research  and  develop- 
ment funds.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  using  a  program  of  distribu- 
tion that  provides  a  climate  in  which  all 
States  can  participate  and  share  in  the 
burdens  and  fruits  of  their  joint  labors. 
This  has  worked  to  the  benefit  of  all,  and 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  agricultur- 
al community  of  the  Nation  has  shirked 
Its  responsibility  in  research.  They  have 
an  enviable  tradition  of  good,  sound  re- 
search programs,  going  back  many  years. 
Similarly,  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior has  worked  out  a  plan  In  which  all 
States  participate  in  cooperative  re- 
search programs.  Thus,  if  .some  depart- 
ments have  a  workable  .=:olutlon  to  this 
difficult  problem,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  others  might  try  to  accomplish  sim- 
ilar distribution  patterns. 

As  the  ranking  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oovemment  Research — I 
may  state  that  we  are  now  engaged  in  a 
study  In  depth — I  am  taking  a  vital  in- 
terest In  these  problems,  and  It  !s  my  be- 
lief that  the  staff  of  our  subcommittee 
can,  through  thorough  study,  make  rec- 
ommendations which  will  help  prividf 
answers  to  the  questions  which  have  bee- 
raised  In  my  mind,  and  which  have  been 
set  before  the  Senate  in  this  speech  to- 
day. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  series 
of  tables  which  have  been  prepared  ap- 
pear In  the  Record  at  this  point  of  my 
remarks.  I  have  labeled  them  :: umbers 
1  through  10. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Violes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Research  and  development  obligations  ''>'■  all 
performers,  fiscal  year  1964  ,ar'-ang/>d  in 
alphabetical  order) 


ii>ollar  araoiuiivS  Id  Ihoiiwndsi 

Stal« 

Amount 

Percent 

of  total 

A  lahama 

$814,069 

13, l/A 

88.429 

5,080 

4.963.121 

J64..HM 

lja2W 

5.627 

478.486 

489,  fiS"! 

4«,  !3.'' 

7  3.«J4 

204^32 

2  2 

Ala?!t« 

1 

ArtKtria   .-_- .......  , 

% 

Arkansas . 

ralltomla 

34  6 

Colorailo 

1  8 

rnnni'i'tli-ut 

Dflawarc. -.             

.9 
(') 
3.3 
3.4 

Dbiuict  of  Columbia 

rior!  !a 

0»>or*i» . 

8 

HawaU ^ 

Mahn       .    , ^ 

.1 
,2 

mtnots 

1.6 

Research  and  development  obligations  for  all 
performers,  fiscal  year  1964  {arranged  in 
alphabetical  order)  — Continued 

[Dollar  amoonts  in  thousands] 


State 


Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma . 

Oregon 

Penn.sylvanlft 

Rhode  Mand 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

VIrKlnIa 

Washlnirton 

West  Virjtlnla 

Wisconsin . 

Wyoming . ... 

Territories 

Abroad „... 

Unallocated 

Total 


Am  oust 


14, 315, 604 


Percent 
of  total 


$103,117 

0.7 

2.\  128 

.2 

13.949 

.1 

11,936 

.1 

390.092 

10 

6.423 

(') 

748. 178 

6.3 

670,303 

4.0 

168.827 

1.1 

72.474 

.6 

15.691 

.1 

388.878 

2.7 

8,832 

.1 

5.463 

(•) 

173.299 

1.2 

22.806 

.2 

440,571 

3.1 

422. 791 

3.0 

,  133, 240 

7.9 

27,389 

.2 

33,832 

.2 

807.924 

2.2 

19.753 

.1 

19.834 

.1 

613. 951 

3.6 

27.120 

.2 

17. 571 

.1 

12.133 

.1 

155,514 

1.1 

628.313 

4.4 

65.180 

.6 

4.904 

0) 

210,399 

1.6 

262.565 

1.8 

8.935 

.1 

69.983 

.6 

29.531 

.2 

7.418 

.1 

3.739 

0) 

287.883 

1.7 

I  Less  than  Mv  of  1  percent. 

Research  and  development  obligations  for  all 
performers,  fiscal  year  1964  (arranged  in 
order  of  magnitude) 

[Dollar  amounts  In  thousands] 


State 


California 

New  York 

.Maryland. 

Texas  

Masaachusetti 

Pennsylvania 

Florida 

District  of  Columbia.. 

New  Jersey ,_... 

New  Mexico 

Missouri 

Alabama.... 

Ohio 

Louisiana . 

Colorado . . 

WashlngtoDL. 

Virginia 

Illinois 

Nevada . 

Michl^n .... 

Tennessee 

Connecticut 

Indiana 

Arizona 

M  inneaota..._ 

Wlsoon»in_.. 

Ctah. 


Amoimt 


H 

1. 


Qeontia 

North  Dakota 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

North  Carolina ... ..„ 

Rhode  Island..... : 

Iowa 

New  HampahiK.. 

Oregon _ 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina 

Mississippi....  ._ 

Kansas 

Alaska 

South  Dakota ^ 

Kmtncky 

West  Virginia. .. . 

Montana 

Terrltoflea 


963,121 
133,240 
748,178 
828,313 
870,803 
513,951 
489,628 
478.426 
440,671 
422,791 
886,378 
314,069 
307,924 
390,093 
264.604 
262.565 
310.399 
208.632 
173,299 
163,827 
166, 614 
130,388 
103,117 
88,438 
73.474 
60, 983 
66,180 
48,136 
33,882 
31.334 
29,631 
37,389 
27.130 
36.138 
32,306 
19,834 
19.768 
17. 671 
16.691 
18.949 
18.166 
12,133 
11,936 
8, 936 
8k  833 
7,iU 


Percent 
of  total 


34.6 
7.9 
6.2 
4.4 
4.0 
3.6 
8.4 
8.3 
3.1 
3.0 
2.7 
X3 
2.2 
3.0 
1.8 
1.8 
1.5 
1.6 
1.3 
Ll 
Ll 
.9 
.7 
.6 
.6 
.6 
.6 
.3. 
.3 
.2 
.3 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 


Research  and  development  obligations  for  all 
performers,  fiscal  year  1964    (arranged  in 
order  of  magnitude) — Continued 
[Dollar  amounts  in  thousands] 


State 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Hawaii.- 

$7,358 
6,423 
6,627 
6.463 
6.030 
4.904 
3,739 
287,883 

A   « 

Maine 

Delaware 

Nebraska : 

Arkansas . 

i: 

Vermont....... 

Abroad 

1  q 

a.  1 

Total 

14, 316, 604 

'  Less  than  Mo  of  1  percent. 

Research  and  development  obligations,  fiscal 
year  1964 

DKPAHTMENT      OT      AOBICULTTmB 

[Dollar  amounts  In  thousands] 


State 

Amotmt 

Percent 
of  total 

Alabama . 

$L916 
1,075 
2,712 
1.348 
12.461 
2,392 

712 

366 

16.287 

3,873 

6,208 

883 
L811 
7,181 
1.761 
6,523 
1,236 
L962 
8,108 

758 
24,604 

624 
2.324 
8,209 
i740 
1,801 
L773 
1,477 

503 

691 
1,032 
1,185 
5.985 
3,442 
L740 
2,397 
1,892 
2.920 
6,177 

344 
2,060 
1,413 
1,624 
6,011 
1,626 

688 
1,463 
2,682 
1,241 
5,434 

796 
1,775 

566 
1.867 

Ll 

Alaska 

Arleona 

Lt 

Arkansas 

g 

California 

7  1 

Colorado..- 

L4 

Connecticut 

4 

Delaware .  . 

) 

District  of  Columbia.. 

9  4 

Florida 

12 

Georgia 

8.0 

Hawaii 

( 

Idaho 

LO 

Illinois 

11 

Indiana . 

1  0 

Iowa 

3.3 

Kansas 

.7 

Kentucky 

1.1 

Louisiana 

4.7 

Maine 

.4 

Maryland 

14.2 

Massachusetts .  . 

.4 

Michigan 

1.1 

Minnesota 

1.8 

Mississippi 

27 

Missouri 

1.0 

Montana 

1.0 

Nebraska 

.9 

Nevada 

.3 

New  Hampshire 

.4 

New  Jersey 

.« 

New  Mexico 

.7 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

S.4 

2.0 

North  Dakota 

1.0 

Ohio 

L4 

Oklahoma 

.« 

Oregon .    ... 

1.7 

Pennsylvania 

u 

Rhode  Island 

.i 

South  Carolina 

Li 

South  Dakota 

.1 

Tennessee 

.0 

Texas 

2.0 

Uuh 

.» 

Vermont 

.1 

Virginia 

.1 

Washington . 

L5 

West  Virginia 

,7 

W'isconsin...    ..  .  . 

1.1 

Wyoming 

.( 

Territories 

LO 

Abroad.. 

.1 

Unallocated 

.8 

Total 

173,729 

DEPARTMENT     OF     THE    INTERIOB 


State 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Alabama _ 

$2.  .121 
2.892 
2,422 

576 
6,822 
7,522 

687 
61 
6.  .•539 
1.423 
1.141 
2.165 
1.078 

m 

258 
336 

21 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

CsliJomia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia.  _  _ 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho . 

nilnola.  _ 

Indiana., 

Iowa. 

27 
ll 
.6 
6.3 
7.0 
.« 
.1 
6.0 
L3 
Ll 
20 
LO 
.( 
.» 
.1 
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Research  and  development  obligationt.  fiscal 

year  1964 — Continued 

[Dollar  amounts  in  thousands] 


State 


Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  .Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina., 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Territories 

Abroad 

Unallocated 

Total 


Amount 

Percent 

of  total 

$389 

.4 

1,067 

LO 

689 

.6 

L009 

.9 

i883 

4.6 

3,026 

2.8 

1.266 

L2 

8,021 

2.8 

731 

.7 

L463 

L3 

1,088 

LO 

591 

.6 

3,012 

2.8 

168 

.2 

1,308 

L2 

1,838 

1.7 

2,463 

2.3 

1,712 

L6 

845 

.8 

1,100 

LO 

1,913 

L8 

8,442 

3.2 

12,773 

n.8 

164 

.1 

185 

.2 

676 

.6 

L206 

Ll 

3.390 

3.0 

3,362 

2.2 

406 

.4 

887 

.8 

6,862 

6.4 

2.429 

2.2 

697 

.6 

2,189 

2.0 

285 

.3 

000 

.0 

L182 

Ll 

106.180 

OEPABTMEKT      or      COMMERCE 


State 


Alaska 

Aritona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Oeorgia 

HawaU 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland , 

Massachusetts 

Mtehigan 

Minnesota. 


Amount 


MlsslsslppL 

Missouri 

Montana. 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshin. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . 
North  Dakota   . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  DakoU 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont. 

Virginia 

Washington 

WestVlrghiia.... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Territories 

Aliroad 

Unallocated. 


Total. 


17 

000 

3 

123 

939 

8,447 

648 

000 

30,607 

1,825 
196 
139 
000 
476 
60 


30 

no 

000 
2,633 
432 
360 
138 

36 

76 

19 
3 
3 

18 
178 
000 
S^364 
163 
000 
276 
391 

45 
676 
000 
000 
000 
000 
1,104 

83 
000 
445 
166 
000 
880 
8 
000 
000 

20 


Percent 
of  total 


0) 


83,366 


0) 


O 


(') 


.3 
L8 

16.9 

L2 

.0 

67.6 
3.4 
.4 
.3 
.0 
.9 
.1 
.1 

.1 
.3 
.0 
4.7 
.8 
.5 
.8 


.3 
.0 

4.4 
.3 
.0 
.6 
.6 
.1 

Ll 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

13 
.1 
.0 
.8 
.3 
.0 
.7 

.0 
.0 


Research  ond  development  obligations,  fiscal 
year  1964 — Continued 

D^ABTMENT      OF      DEFEireE 

[Dollar  amounts  In  thousands] 


State 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Ariiona 

Arkansas.... 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MisslssippL- 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio  

Oklahoma. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina ... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah.. 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming 

Territories 

Abroad 

UnaUocated. 

Total 


Amount 


$55,893 

4.964 

66.874 

85 

3,648,368 

218,914 

7L006 

3.858 

204,361 

373.039 

18.664 

1.370 

496 

71. 013 

79.363 

2.113 

4.871 

3,809 

1.776 

2,078 

460,325 

406,278 

114,204 

30,761 

7,163 

49,317 

3,488 

52 

671 

17,913 

317,993 

175,639 

769,869 

5,286 

30.568 

163,802 

8,498 

1,642 

262,130 

21.623 

L255 

21,623 

7,982 

326,447 

65,041 

LlOO 

110, 019 

205,485 

628 

23,760 

26,210 

2.106 

L320 

223,463 


7. 496, 976 


Percent 
of  total 


P) 


0.7 
.1 
.9 


84.0 

2.9 

.9 

.1 

2.7 

3.6 

.2 


0) 


[!] 


.9 
Ll 

.1 
.1 


6.0 

6.4 

1.6 

.4 

.1 

.7 


0) 


C) 


.2 

4.2 

2.8 

10.3 

.1 

.4 
3.2 

.1 

3.4 
.8 


0) 


O 


$\ 


.1 
13 

.7 

L6 
2.7 

.3 
.3 


3.0 


DEPARTMENT    OF    HEALTH,    EDUCATION,    AND 
WELFARE 


State 


Alabama.... 

Alaska 

Arlrona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida _ 

Georgia .... 

HawaU 

Idaho 

Ullnois , 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryl&nd 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  DakoU... 

Ohk) 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


Amotmt 


$7,481 

L378 

2,210 

LSSO 

70.781 

7.166 

9.782 

697 

30,506 

10,348 

13,821 

L371 

210 

83,406 

7.640 

6.539 

4,294 

4,803 

9,309 

L930 

130,838 

61.096 

23.979 

17,858 

2.880 

U.10S 

2,100 

2,313 

160 

1.741 

io.no 

LS60 

104.608 

12,326 

809 

20,064 

4,836 

8,616 


Percent 
of  total 


(') 


O 


LO 

.3 

.3 

.3 

9.3 

.9 

L3 

.1 

4.0 

L3 

L8 

.3 

4.3 

LO 

.7 

.6 

.6 
L2 


17.0 
7.9 
3.0 
Z3 
.3 
LT 
.3 
.3 

.3 
L3 

.2 

13.6 

L6 

.1 
8.8 

.6 
Ll 


Research  and  development  obligations,  /LtcaJ 

year  1964 — Continued 

[Dollar  amounts  In  thousands] 


Bute 

Amoont 

Percent 
of  total 

Pennsylvania 

$41,302 

2.8n8 

L002 

680 

9.282 

16.865 
4.018 
2.396 
7.359 

ia028 
1.745 

12.451 

265 

2.288 

L864 

6.070 

6.4 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  DakoU 

Tennessee 

1*2 

Texas 

2  2 

Utah 

Vermont „ 

Virginia 

10 

Washington . 

L3 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

1  8 

Wyoming 

(') 

Territories 

Abroad 

UnaUocated 

Total 

709.496 

NATIONAL    AERONATTTICS    AND    SFACI 
ADMINISTRATION 


Bute 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

A  iKhnmfi 

$346,181 

2,070 

0.626 

464 

3.045,171 

H,427 

12,343 

394 

186,100 

194,488 

7.874 

436 

313 

20,677 

3,928 

3,988 

1.441 

127 

260-106 

307 

124.656 

68.910 

13,161 

13, 118 

454 

318,397 

110 

6 

3.666 

901 

91.262 

1L763 

125.972 

L180 

000 

90.746 

1,614 

701 

76,613 

397 

118 

823 

7.475 

260.112 

504 

75 

85.694 

3.900 

264 

18,968 

000 

000 

000 

000 

8.7 
3 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

0) 
47  4 

California 

Colorado .. 

3 

Connecticut.    

t 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

0) 
3.8 

Florida 

4.6 

Georgia 

2 

HawaU 

(>) 

Idaho 

M 

lUlnois 

5 

Indiana 

1 

Iowa 

1 

Kansas 

(') 
6.3 

Kentucky 

Louisiana..                           

Maine 

Maryland.. 

(') 
3.9 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Nebraska.. 

L6 
.3 
.3 

C) 
7.4 

III 

Nevada.- 

.1 
0) 
XI 
.3 

2.0 
(') 
0 
2.1 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio. 

nirlnhnm^ 

(1) 

Oregon 

> 

Pennsylvania 

18 

Rhode  Island 

0) 

South  Carolina 

> 

South  Dakou 

>) 

Tennessee 

2 

Texas 

S.0 

UUh 

[:i 

2  0 

Vermont , 

Virginia... 

Wfmhiniftrm 

.1 

West  V&glnla. 

^'     i 

Wisconsin 

Wynmirjg     . 

.0 

Territories.... 

.0 

Abroad 

0 

Unallocated 

.0 

Total 

4.316.777 

ATOMIC      KNEXOT      COMMISSION 


BtaU 

AOK>Qllt 

Percent 
of  total 

Alabams 

Alaska 

Aritona 

$160 

88 

610 

296 

280,208 

1.423 

81.666 

94 

6,866 

2,071 

696 

Jjj 

Arkansas 

>i 

California 

20.  3 

Colorado . . 

.  1 

Connecticut . 

Delaware 

16 

District  of  Colnmbla. 

Florida 

.J 

Georgia 

0) 
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Research  and  development  ohligationt,  fiscal 
year  1964 — Continued 


[Dollar  amounts 

n  thousands] 

Stat« 

Amoant 

Percent 
of  total 

Hawaii 

$164 

27,249 
65,294 
6.400 
6,686 
618 
129 
179 
270 
7,832 
14.325 
4.347 
2,619 
58 
239 
34 
511 
166,212 
91 
14,134 
230,712 
106,496 
1,497 
X 
17,054 
229 
1,078 
116.059 
540 
12,737 
639 
82,987 
5,117 
798 
45 
3.986 
81,835 
89 
5.021 
000 
943 
000 
8,779 

(I) 

Idaho.   

2.2 

Illinois  ._..«. ... . 

Indim:* I.. 

5.3 

.8 

Iowa  

.6 

Kansas ;.....-. 

Kfr;:;.cky 

(1) 

U'ULKiiaa 

(') 

Maine 

Maryia.nil 

M  iS.'iii<!:liS»>ttS .... 

1.2 

Mli-iiit'an 

.Msnne.^ita 

.\l;>.<is,-!ippl 

.4 

.3 

(J 
(') 

13.6 

Mi,^*".rl 

M  irr:ina 

NeUaiia '. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire . 

^^1 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

18  7 

New  York 

8  6 

North  Carolina 

1 

North  Dakota 

(") 

1.4 
(<) 
.1 

9  4 

Ohio  .  _.. 

OklahomB 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania .v.-... 

Rhode  Island  „ 

.^^niith  r»miina 

(1) 
1  0 

South  Dakota.. 

1 

Tennessee j. 

6  7 

Teiai 

4 

Utah.. 

1 

Vermont _ 

^V3 
3  6 

Virginia „ 

Washington 

Wert  Vlrjtlnla. 

.4 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

0 

Territories „ 

.\broad   ..^ 

Unallocatsd. 

.1 
.0 

'  Total 

1,233.596 

NATIONAL      SCHNCE      FOtTNDATlON 


Sute 


Alabama .. 

Alaska „ 

.\rizona 

Arkansas. .... 

California 

Colorado 

Comiecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida. 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

niinols 

Indiana , 

Iowa 

K;r'.<ai 

Kentucky 

Uniislana 

Milne 

Miir>'land 

Massachusetts.... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MlssissippL._ 

Missouri...: 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio      

Oklahoma..-. 

"iregon. 


Amount 


Peroent 
or  total 


ronrjy'vanla  .. 
Rhivle  Island  . 
South  r'aroUna.. 
South  Dakota-.. 

Tennesseo 

Texas     

rifth 

Vermont 

Virginia..  ... 

Washington..  .. 
West  \lrflnla... 


$130 

707 

4,072 

180 

18.473 

7,224 

3.454 

248 

18. 171 

2.(161 

637 

930 

177 

9.988 

3,727 

955 

1.107 

519 

l.OU 

71 

2,728 

15,613 

5.295 

3,393 

130 

1,990 

165 

511 

178 

783 

4,674 

404 

18,503 

1,834 

04 

3,495 

780 

1.490 

8,321 

1.194 

ZH 

71 

697 

11,277 

818 

386 

646 

ten 

%IM1 


(') 


(') 


ai 

.4 

2.5 

.1 

11.3 

4.4 

3.1 

.3 

11.0 

1.6 

.4 

.6 
.1 
61 
2.3 
.6 
.7 
.3 
.6 

1.7 

0.5 

&2 

1.4 

.1 

1.3 

.1 

.8 

.1 

.5 

3.8 

.3 

9.4 

1.1 

.1 

^l 

.5 
.9 
8.1 
.7 
.1 

.4 

&9 
.8 
.3 
.4 

1.6 

1.8 


Reaearch  and  development  ot>Ugat1ont.  fitoai 

year  1964 — Continued 

[Dollar  amottnts  in  tbous&mb] 


State 

Amoimt 

Percent 
of  total 

Wisconsin.... _ 

Wyoming 

$3,372 

83 

71 

000 

000 

3.0 

.1 
(0 

0 

Territories 

Abroad 

Unallocated 

0 

Total _ 

164,688 

'  Less  than  Ho  of  1  peroent. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
tables  Include  the  dociunentatlon  for 
some  of  the  statements  I  have  made  dur- 
ing the  course  of  my  address.  I  think 
the  first  table  will  be  especially  Interest- 
ing to  Members  of  the  Senate  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  because  in  that 
table  we  have  arranged  the  States  In 
the  alphabetical  order  in  which  they  are 
normally  set  out,  so  that  any  Member 
can  quickly  turn  to  his  own  State  and 
see  how  it  has  participated  In  the  $15 
billion  worth  of  research. 

I  also  call  special  attention  to  table 
No.  2,  because  in  that  table  we  have  re- 
arranged the  order  in  which  the  States 
usually  appear.  Instead  of  being  shown 
in  the  usual  alphabetical  order,  they  are 
listed  in  the  order  of  their  participation 
in  these  highly  desirable  Government 
contracts. 

This  total  will  be  especially  interest- 
ing and  pleasing  to  Members  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  from  the  Golden  State 
of  California,  because  the  table  discloses 
that  34.6  percent  of  all  the  research  and 
development  contracts  are  given  to  in- 
stitutions in  the  State  of  California. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  next  highest 
State,  as  one  would  expect,  is  New  York; 
but  there  Is  a  great  disparity  between 
those  two  States,  because  for  the  State 
of  New  York  there  is  only  a  total  of  7.9 
percent  of  all  the  moneys  made  available 
for  distribution. 

The  rest  of  the  table  will  speak  for  it- 
self. Members  of  Congress  can  turn  to 
table  1,  wWch  will  show  their  State 
alphabetically,  and  then  turn  to  table 
No.  2,  which  lists  the  States  in  the  order 
in  which  the  States  receive  the  benefit  of 
these  contracts,  so  they  can  see  where 
their  States  rank.  If  they  rank  at  all,  In 
the  distribution  of  these  highly  Impor- 
tant contracts. 

I  commend  to  Senators  a  study  of  the 
tables. 

We  seek  guidance  and  coimsel  from 
other  Senators  who  may  have  sugges- 
tions Eis  to  the  best  approach  to  this 
matter,  in  order  to  secure  a  greater  de- 
gree of  equity,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
enhance  and  expemd  the  productivity  of 
this  great  and  valued  research  program. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  remarks  today.  I  agree  with 
him.  I  commend  him  not  only  for  what 
he  has  said  today  but  also  for  his  pre- 
vious efforts  in  connection  with  this 
matter.    I  express  my  gratitude  to  him 


for  being  a  cosjwnsor  of  Senate  Plesolu- 
tlon  231. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  glad  the  resolu- 
tion is  before  us.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  submitted  it  on 
March  2,  1966,  and  it  has  a  number  of 
cosponsors. 

It  is  a  brief  resolution,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  231)  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Is  requested  to  formulate  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  ita  recommendatlona  for  such 
changes  In — 

(1)  the  laws  under  which  research  and 
development  funds  are  granted,  loaned,  or 
otherwise  made  available  by  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government  to  Institutions 
of  higher  learning  for  sclentlflc  or  educa. 
tlonal  purposes;  or 

(2)  the  administration  of  such  laws; 

as  may  be  necessary  and  desirable  to  provide 
for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  such 
funds  to  all  qualified  institutions  of  higher 
learning  to  avoid  the  concentration  of  such 
activities  In  any  geographical  area  and  to 
insure  a  continuing  reservoir  of  sclentlflc 
and  teaching  skills  and  capacities  through- 
out the  several  States. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  We  have  discussed  the 
resolution  in  executive  deliberations  of 
the  subcommittee.  Hearings  are  sched- 
uled to  be  held  in  connection  with  it.  We 
not  only  invite  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska to  come  as  a  witness,  but  also 
encourage  him,  if  he  can,  to  provide 
other  witnesses.  No  definite  date  has 
been  set  for  the  hearings,  but  the  com- 
mittee probably  will  be  ready  for  public 
hearings  either  the  latter  part  of  this 
month  or  the  first  part  of  June 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  That  coincides  with 
the  information  I  have  obtained  in  my 
direct  contacts  with  the  committee. 

Is  it  not  true  that  wherever  great  sums 
of  Government  research  money  are  di- 
rected, a  scientific  complex  will  be  built 
around  the  recipient  university,  some- 
times a  large  one,  sometimes  a  small  one; 
but,  at  any  rate,  scientific  endeavors  will 
follow.    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  a  very  logical 
hypothesis. 

If  one  examines  in  detail  what  has 
been  happening  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  alone  receives  more  than 
one-third  of  the  total  money  available 
for  these  contracts,  the  demonstrable 
proof  of  the  Senator's  hypothesis  is  ap- 
parent. There  Is  a  tendency  for  the  de- 
velopment around  these  universities  and 
scientific  communities  of  complexes 
which  not  only  in  turn  tend  to  attract 
new  contracts  and  new  research,  but  also 
tend  to  attract  the  kind  of  industrial  de- 
velopment which  utilizes  the  findings  of 
these  scientists. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  was  my  next 
point:  Is  It  not  true  that  following  that, 
the  private  industry  of  the  country, 
which  Is  going  to  adapt  Itself  to  future 
development,  will  locate  In  these  areas  or 
will  have  a  strong  pull  toward  them? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  seems  to  me  they 
would  have  an  Incentive  in  that  direc- 
tion. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Can  it  not  be  said,  then, 
that  a  maldistribution  of  research  funds 
throughout  the  United  States  can  ad- 
versely affect  future  development  of 
many  portions  of  the  country? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes.  As  I  said  In  my 
prepared  remarks — and  I  add  to  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska— a  kind  of  magnetism  Is  devel- 
oped by  which  the  best  and  most  capable 
scientists  of  universities  and  colleges  and 
institutions  not  located  In  the  area  which 
presently  receives  the  bulk  of  these  funds 
tend  to  be  pulled  away  from  their  home 
campuses,  so  that  they  can  become  as- 
sociated with  one  of  the  favorite  insti- 
tutions which  Is  already  out  in  front  in 
this  kind  of  operation.  Scientists  like  to 
associate  with  other  scientists.  A  man 
with  scientific  capacity  and  a  great  deal 
of  energy,  understandably,  is  likely  to 
move  from  the  State  of  Nebraska  or  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  or  the  State  of 
Illinois  or  the  State  of  Texas  into  an 
area  where  he  is  more  likely  to  find  ade- 
quate Federal  funds  and  the  necessary 
laboratory  facilities  with  which  to  con- 
duct his  professional  endeavors. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  It  is  difficult  for  a 
fine  institution  that  is  not  sharing  in 
this  research  program  either  to  attract 
new  talent  or  to  hold  that  which  it  has. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  shall  read  briefly  from 
three  or  four  letters  I  have  received  con- 
cerning Senate  Resolution  231.  The 
general  objective  has  met  with  wide- 
spread approval. 

The  head  of  one  university  in  my 
State,  referring  to  another  matter  £ind 
to  this  resolution,  says : 

We  believe  both  of  these  are  vital  to  the 
growth   and   the   development   of   Nebraska. 

The  head  of  another  university  In  my 
State,  referring  to  this  proposal  says: 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  coUegee  and  uni- 
versities In  our  State  are  well  equipped  to 
handle  research  projects  and.  In  moet  cases, 
would  be  anxlotis  to  benefit  from  additional 
funds  of  this  nature. 

The  head  of  another  university  writes, 
referring  to  the  efforts  to  have  these  re- 
search grants  and  expenditures  evenly 
distributed  among  the  qualified  institu- 
tions: 

This  is  excellent  In  every  way.  I  am  in 
hearty  accord  with  what  you  are  doing. 

Now  I  Shall  read  briefly  from  the  let- 
ters of  the  heads  of  two  small  colleges — 
small  in  comparison  with  what  we  often 
consider  large  Institutions. 

One  college  president  writes: 

I  wish  to  commend  you  for  the  Introduc- 
tion of  Senate  Resolution  231.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  law  of  diminishing  return  has  been 
operating  for  some  time  in  the  channeling 
of  Immense  sums  of  money  to  the  large  Insti- 
tutions on  East  and  West  Coasts.  Many 
Midwestern  institutions.  Including  small 
ones,  have  much  to  offer  and  it  Is  sensible 
that  they  be  made  recipients  of  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  funds  for  sclentlflc  and  educa- 
tional purposes. 

With  the  Senator's  further  Indulgence, 
I  shall  read  one  more  statement.  This 
one  is  from  the  president  of  another  fine 
but  small  Institution.    He  writes: 

We  sincerely  appreciate  your  leadership  In 
promoting    better   dlstrlbuUon    of   research 


and  development  funds.  Assuredly  this  Is 
vital  to  our  promising  Midwest  area,  and  we 
have  the  resources  and  sklUs  to  be  effective 
stewards  of  funds  which  might  be  allocated 
In  our  region. 

We  in  the  smaller  coUeg^es  are  also  keenly 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  these  funds 
go  to  larger  Institutions.  This  Is  proper,  m 
view  of  the  limitations  of  our  smaller  pri- 
vate schools,  but  we  already  know  by  experi- 
ence that  a  number  of  small  research  proj- 
ects are  within  our  scope  and  can  be  con- 
ducted efficiently  and  economically.  I  know 
you  share  our  Interest  and  will  be  aware  ol 
this  In  your  planning  and  proposals. 

I  should  say  that  the  distribution  of 
these  funds  is  not  easy.  It  cannot  l^e 
done  arbitrarily  or  merely  upon  a  geo- 
graphical basis.  It  should  be  confined 
to  qualified  institutions.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  the  present  method  of  dis- 
tribution is  bad,  it  is  maldistribution,  and 
is  adversely  affecting  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  country. 

Whether  the  problem  is  solved  under 
Senate  Resolution  231  or  otherwise,  some 
method  must  be  devised  that  will  make 
it  possible  for  qualified  institutions,  re- 
gardless of  their  locations,  to  participate 
in  the  program.  Certainly  a  great  en- 
deavor like  this,  which  costs  a  total  of 
more  than  $15  billion  a  year,  should  not 
be  localized.  It  should  not  be  conducted 
for  the  benefit  of  only  a  few  localities  or 
States. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  has  dem- 
onstrated a  great  deal  of  very  construc- 
tive initiative  toward  a  solution  of  the 
problem  and  the  presentation  of  the 
problem  to  the  attention  of  the  coun- 
try. However,  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
single  member  of  our  subcommittee — 
which  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  trying  to  find  some  suitable  solutions 
to  what  is  a  very  complex  problem — be- 
lieves for  a  minute  that  the  distribution 
of  thtese  contracts  should  be  let  out  on 
the  basis  of  pork  barreling,  on  the  basis 
of  quid  pro  quo,  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion distribution,  or  on  any  other  arti- 
ficial formula  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator very  much. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  have  the  complete 
conviction  that  the  money  should  be 
made  available  where  it  can  produce  the 
maximum  good  for  the  minimum  amouni 
of  expenditure. 

Having  said  that.  I  am  sure  that  many 
of  the  committee  members  feel — and  I 
certainly  feel,  as  I  have  gone  into  the 
matter — very  definitely  that  there  is  a 
tremendous  vacuum  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  terms  of  having  established 
and  proper  policies  for  the  distribution 
of  the  funds.  The  institutions  are  con- 
fronted with  a  difficult  situation. 

When  the  money  becomes  available, 
I  think  they  act  somewhat  impulsively. 
I  know  that  they  act  without  carefully 
developed  guidelines.  I  am  positive  thai 
they  act  without  guidelines  which  are 
understood  or  even  known  by  anj^  Sen- 
ator or  Representative.  I  think  that 
certainly  the  time  has  come  when  tins 
has  gotten  to  be  a  $16  billion  infant 
PoUcies  should  be  developed,  criteria 
should  be  crystallized,  and  devices  for 
distribution  should  be  publicized. 

By  80  doing  and  by  spending  some  of 
the  money  In  areas  in  which  it  is  not  now 


being  spent,  the  taxpayer  will  get  far 
more  for  his  doUar  than  he  would  get 
if  we  were  to  concentrate  too  much  of 
the  scientific  activity  within  the  con- 
fines of  too  small  an  area  in  a  nation 
consisting  of  50  States. 

I  am  sure  that  each  of  the  50  States 
has  some  place  located  within  it  in  which 
it  has  scientists,  laboratories,  and  Insti- 
tutions of  leaniLig  which  can  maka  a 
contribution  to  the  overall  welfare  of  the 
country  provided  a  program  has  been 
developed  for  classifying  the  available 
talent  and  for  surveying  and  inventory- 
ing what  is  available  in  State  after  State 
and  in  area  after  area.  Then,  we  can 
develop  criteria  which  will  bring  into 
focus  these  great  potentialities  before  the 
contracts  are  let,  rather  than  after  the 
fact. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  While  I  realize  that  it 
is  very  difficult,  I  am  also  aware  that  It 
is  a  real  challenge  for  the  Government. 
It  is  very  easy  for  a  weak  administrator 
to  award  research  contracts  to  a  main 
university.  That  is  the  path  of  least  re- 
sistance. It  calls  for  a  considerable  un- 
dertaking to  ascertain  all  of  the  places 
in  the  country  that  are  qualified  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  and  to  utilize 
them  all  in  the  way  in  which  they  can 
best  serve.    That  is  what  must  be  done. 

Mr,  MUNDT,  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  a  temptation  which  it  is  easy 
for  any  administrator  to  succumb  to 
because  if  he  sends  the  contract  to  a 
great  main  university  which  already  has 
a  dozen  contracts  which  it  is  handling 
rather  well,  or  perhaps  exceptionally 
well,  it  is  likely  to  relieve  an  admin- 
istrator of  any  criticism  from  any  source 
if  he  weie  vo  simply  say:  "Well,  let'i 
send  them  another  contract." 

The  thing  continues  to  feed  on  Itself. 
That  is  the  reason  that  one  of  the  tasks 
the  subcohimittee  proposes  to  undertake 
is  the  inventorjring  and  disclosure  of  the 
available  talents  and  facilities  which  are 
not  now  being  used,  primarily  because, 
I  presume,  they  have  not  been  used  In 
the  past  and  their  facilities  and  talents 
have  not  been  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  administrator. 

The  administrator,  consequently  and 
understandably,  finds  it  easier  to  pile 
layer  after  layer  of  contracts  in  areas 
in  which  they  have  been  successfully 
handled  in  the  past.  That  fact  does  not 
prove  that  the  contracts  could  not  be 
successfully  handled  elsewhere. 

So  we  want  to  Insist  on  the  establish- 
ment of  some  criteria  which  will  assure 
the  taxpayers  generally  that  all  of  the 
facilities  and  talents  of  this  great  land 
are  known  to  the  people  who  make  these 
contractural  decisions.  They  will  then 
have  some  criteria  and  some  procedures 
of  distribution  which  are  not  the  closely 
kept  secret  of  a  few  people  on  or  off  the 
public  payroll,  but  which  are  written 
in  black  and  white  and  availsUsle  to 
citizens  everywhere. 

We  believe  that  this  kind  of  public 
business  should  be  openly  arrived  at  and 
that  people  should  know  why  certain 
kinds  of  facilities  are  required  and  where 
they  are  located  and  what  kind  of  things 
will  go  Into  the  determination  as  to 
where  the  contract  Is  to  be  let. 
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Nothing  of  a  security  nature  is  In- 
volved. It  is  simply  a  matter  of  trying 
to  bring  the  country  as  a  whole  into  an 
area  of  activity  In  which  a  great  many 
States  have  found  themselves  almost  en- 
tirely neglected  and  in  which  they  have 
difficulty  In  brmging  to  the  attention  of 
the  proper  authorities  the  talents  of  the 
scientists  and  facilities  which  they  have 
available 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator.  I  visited  one  coastal 
university  and  found  that  a  sizable  por- 
tion of  their  entire  budget  was  made  up 
of  grants  from  various  Federal  agencies. 
I  also  found  that  the  operation  of 
those  programs  was  cumbersome.  They 
were  receiving  grants  and  contracts  not 
from  one  or  two  Federal  agencies,  but 
from  a  long  ILst  of  Federal  agencies. 
There  was  overlapping  and  competition 
between  Federal  agencies  in  bidding  for 
the  top  talent  in  that  university  which 
was  very  real  overlapping  and  compe- 
tition. 

It  can  be  said  actuallv.  without  down- 
grading any  of  the  univer.sities  receiv- 
ing these  grants,  that  the  best  job  from 
the  .standpoint  of  results  is  not  being 
done.  Certainly,  the  most  equitable  ex- 
penditure of  Government  funds  is  not 
being  attained. 

Mr  MUNDT.  To  give  the  Senate  a 
little  better  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  to  which  he  has  just  alluded, 
may  I  say  that  I  happen  to  serve  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  which 
deals  with  the  funding  of  .some  of  the 
Items  Involved  in  the  contracts  which 
have  been  let  We  are  constantly  being 
entreated  for  more  funds  by  prp.'^idents 
and  deans  of  great  American  universi- 
ties In  which  most  of  these  contracts 
are  now  being  handled.  They  tell  us, 
and  I  presume  rightfully,  that  the  prob- 
lems of  administering  this  plethora  of 
Government  contracts  have  become  so 
great  that  they  want  an  increa.sinely 
large  percentage  of  the  admlnl.'trative 
cost  of  the  university  to  be  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  part  of  these 
contractual  funds. 

We  have  had  great  dlfBculty  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  proper  percentage  formula  as  to 
how  much  of  the  universities'  adminis- 
trative costs  Is  a  rightful  and  honest 
charge  to  be  picked  up  by  Uncle  Sam  be- 
cause of  the  very  attractive  (governmen- 
tal research  contracts  which  the  Institu- 
tions may  have  achieved 

The  institutions  have  been  asking  for 
more  contracts,  and  the  more  con- 
tracts they  receive,  the  more  they  are 
concentrated  in  one  area  and  the  more 
they  come  to  our  appropriations  sub- 
committee with  vigor  to  ask  for  a  biggei 
chunk  of  Government  funds  with  whlct 
to  administer  the  programs. 

I  am  sure  that  a  great  many  highly 
qualified  institutions  around  the  country 
have  been  overlooked  entirely  by  whom- 
ever It  Is  who  places  these  contracts  and 
allocates  them.  I  am  sure  that  these  I:;- 
stitutlons  would  be  perfectly  willing  to 
assume  the  administrative  costs  of  njn- 
nlng  the  school  and  would  be  willing  to 
absorb  the  cost  of  the  extra  talent  that 
comes  there  and  the  extra  students  that 
are  attracted  there     They  would  be  per- 


fectly willing  to  assume  these  costs  out 
of  their  ordinary  housekeeping  funds  for 
running  a  university,  without  coming 
back  for  a  chtink  of  the  contract  money 
which  is  supposed  to  be  used  for  research 
and  saying,  "We  have  to  have  a  certain 
percentage  or  a  growing  percentage  of 
these  funds  in  order  to  administer  pro- 
grams of  this  magnitude." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  would  certainly  cut  It 
down. 

Mr.  MUNDl.  We  would  certainly 
equalize  it.  We  would  certainly  tend  to 
distribute  the  contracts  more  equitably. 
I  believe  we  would  get  a  better  Job  done, 
because  the  administration  would  be 
more  meticulous;  it  would  be  more  care- 
ful; it  would  be  concentrated  on  just  a 
contract  or  two;  and  it  would  not  be  con- 
fronted with  the  situation  which  must 
exist  in  the  larger  universities,  when  they 
say,  "In  order  to  administer  It  properly, 
we  have  to  have  more  and  more  Federal 
fimds  In  order  to  meet  that  challenge." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  because  it  is  so 
concentrated,  it  takes  an  entire  bureauc- 
racy on  the  campus  to  run  the  various 
programs. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  They  make  some  very 
interesting  presentations,  and  the  more 
contracts  they  get,  the  more  enthusias- 
tic they  become  in  seeking  a  bigger  per- 
centage of  the  funds  intended  for  re- 
search to  be  diverted  to  them  for  admin- 
istrative purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


UPSTREAM  FLOOD  CONTROL  AND 
SOIL  CONSERVATION  IN  OKLA- 
HOMA 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  to 
be  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  any  great 
movement  is  cause  for  considerable  sat- 
isfaction, and  It  carries  with  it  a  certain 
responsibility  to  assure  Its  continued 
success. 

I  am  proud  to  have  participated  in  the 
early  battles  for  Federal  legislation  to 
fight  flood  and  drought  in  Oklahoma  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Nation.  We  are  win- 
ning the  battle  with  a  fickle  nature  be- 
cause we  set  up  a  sound  soU  and  water 
conservation  program  imder  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944,  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act  of 
1954 — better  known  as  Public  Law  566, 
the  Great  Plains  Conservation  Program, 
and  other  congressional  actions  in  sup- 
port of  a  prosperous  agricultural  econ- 
omy and  a  stable  rural  society. 

For  more  than  20  years  I  have  initiated 
and  supported  legislation  designed  to 
save  the  land  and  water  resources  of  this 
Nation  and  build  their  potential  for  the 
benefit  of  the  city  man  and  the  rural 
resident  alike.  I  have  done  so  because 
I  believe  it  Is  no  use  talking  about  a 
sound  and  prosperous  America  in  the 
years  ahead  if  we  do  not  make  sure  now 
that  our  basic  natural  resources — our 
soil  and  water — will  be  able  to  support 
a  growing  population,  an  expanding 
economy,  and  an  enlarged  commerce  at 
home  and  abroad. 

We  have  not  yet  licked  the  elements, 
in  spite  of  all  we  have  accomplished  on 
the  land.  We  have  not  yet  m&de  the 
most  out  of  the  land,  or  assured  the  clean 


water  supplies  we  need  in  a  given  amount 
at  a  given  place,  when  it  is  needed. 

We  are  going  to  do  this,  but  we  are 
going  to  do  it  only  by  pushing  hard  those 
programs  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
of  proven  benefit. 

The  Washita  River  Basin  in  Oklahoma 
provides  an  outstanding  example  of 
watershed  protection  and  development 
The  Washita  contains  64  separate  water- 
sheds, and  stretches  from  the  western 
border  of  Oklahoma  in  Roger  Mills 
County  to  the  southern  border  at  Lake 
Texoma.  The  Washita  embraces  one  of 
the  pilot  watershed  projects  established 
under  the  1944  act.  The  Washita  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  conclusively 
that  effective  flood  control — which  Is 
basic  to  sound  land  use  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

Sixty-six  of  Oklahoma's  77  counties 
are  participating  In  upstream  flood  con- 
trol. Under  the  PubUc  Law  566  pro- 
gram in  Oklahoma  more  than  50  water- 
shed projects  have  been  approved  for 
planning  and  over  40  of  these  for  opera- 
tions. But  there  is  a  backlog  of  appli- 
cations waiting  to  be  serviced,  and  the 
projects  underway  must  be  completed  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Delay  in  making 
this  program  as  effective  as  we  can  means 
loss  of  protection  against  floods  In  hun- 
dreds of  valleys  throughout  the  country; 
loss  of  water  storage  as  a  hedge  against 
drought;  loss  of  opportunities  to  attract 
industi-y,  to  develop  water-based  recre- 
ational areas,  and  to  provide  for  the 
growing  needs  of  urban  and  rural  Amer- 
ica. I  firmly  support  the  House  action 
removing  the  limitations  imposed  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  the  number  of 
watershed  projects  to  be  authorized  for 
planning  and  for  operations.  And  to 
make  this  action  meaningful,  I  submit 
that  the  Senate  should  increase  support 
of  watershed  works  of  improvement  by 
$5  million,  to  the  1965  level  of  appropri- 
ation. 

On  Oklahoma  farms  and  ranches  to- 
day there  are  nearly  a  half  million  more 
cattle  grazing  the  land  than  in  1950. 
This  increase  has  come  about  through 
sound  pasture  management  and  en- 
larged pasture  acreage.  We  increased 
proper  use  of  native  rangeland  from  1 
million  acres  In  1960  to  over  6  million 
acres  in  1965,  and  new  tame  pasture  by 
approximately  a  million  acres  since  1960. 
We  have  successfully  converted  crop- 
land to  pasture  where  this  change  indi- 
cated better  use  of  the  land.  In  this 
transition,  the  Great  Plains  conservation 
program  has  played  a  vital  role.  More 
than  2  million  acres  in  Oklahoma  are  un- 
der contract  through  this  program. 
About  71,000  acres  of  cropland  will  be 
converted  to  grass,  and  about  1,800,000 
acres  of  rangeland  will  be  Improved. 

This  highly  successful  operation  de- 
serves the  support  of  Congress.  I  pro- 
pose an  increase  in  support  funds  for  the 
Great  Plains  conservation  program  of  $2 
million  over  the  budget  proposal  and  the 
House  action  to  meet  the  backlog  of  work 
on  the  farms  and  ranches  of  a  great  and 
promising  region  of  midcontlnent 
America. 

The  sharp  cut  in  soU  survey  funds  pro- 
posed by  the  Budget  Bureau,  and  only 
partially  restored  by  the  House,  chal- 
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lenges  the  Senate  to  assure  greater  prog- 
ress in  this  vital  work  on  the  millions  of 
acres  of  rural  and  rural  fringe  lands  not 
yet  serviced.  Soil  testing  and  classifica- 
tion are  vital  to  sound  development — In 
the  city  as  well  as  in  the  country.  This 
scientific  work  should  be  accelerated — 
certainly  not  retarded — If  the  national 
interest  is  to  be  properly  served.  The 
Senate  should,  at  the  least,  increase  soU 
survey  funds  by  $1,600,000  over  the  House 
figure,  to  the  1966  level  of  appropriation. 

I  propose  further  the  following  Senate 
action  in  support  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  budget  for  fiscal  1967: 

Restore  the  $1,028,000  to  assist  with 
Income-producing  recreation  on  our 
farms  and  ranches  which  was  deleted  by 
the  House. 

Restore  the  $983,300  for  acceleration  of 
river  basin  surveys  and  Investigations, 
cut  by  the  House. 

Restore  the  $227,000  for  resource  de- 
velopment and  technical  assistance  cut 
by  the  House  from  the  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development  item.  The  House 
action  reduces  the  effectiveness  of  a  high- 
ly promising  cooperative  program  at  a 
time  when  It  should  be  given  every  op- 
portunity to  prove  Itself.  The  Cherokee 
Hills  resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment project  in  Oklahoma,  and  the  other 
19  resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment projects  throughout  the  Nation 
have  outstanding  potential.  Let  us  give 
these  projects  the  support  they  deserve. 

There  has  grown  up  in  this  Nation  a 
sound  and  beneficial  relationship  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  local 
land  owners  and  operators  in  the  rural 
areas,  with  the  firm  cooperation  of  the 
States.  We  have  demonstrated  in  this 
greatest  volunteer  land  and  water  con- 
servation movement  in  the  history  of 
man  the  resourcefulness  of  our  free  en- 
terprise society  at  its  best.  We  have 
every  reason  to  see  to  It  that  this  rela- 
tionship is  strengthened,  so  that  our 
lands  and  waterways  may  better  serve 
America's  needs.  « 

Proud  as  the  people  of  my  Stale  are  of 
Oklahoma's  national  leadership  in  soil 
and  water  resource  development,  we  are 
not  satisfied  merely  with  leadership  In 
this  vital  endeavor.  We  seek,  and  I  am 
confident  Americans  everywhere  seek, 
the  wisest  and  most  beneficial  use  of  the 
waters  and  land  that  we  possess. 

I  dedicate  myself  to  this  task,  and  I 
call  upon  my  distinguished  colleagues 
representing  our  sister  States  to  join  in 
this  dedication. 


ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  TOURISTS 
AT  THE  CAPITOL  SHOULD  BE 
IMPROVED 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
once  again  witnessing  the  spring  crush 
of  visitors  to  our  Capital.  The  number 
of  visitors  to  Washington,  D.C..  Increases 
year  after  year,  and  is  now  estimated  at 
over  20  million  annually.  By  1980,  this 
fifure  will  top  35  million. 

In  the  last  few  years  our  Capital  h£is 
undergone  some  dramatic  changes,  mak- 
ing It  a  more  beautiful  and  captivating 
center  and  host  city  for  our  visitors  from 
&11  over  the  world.  Our  charming  First 
Lady  deserves  much  of  the  credit  for 


launching  the  drive  to  beautify  the  city. 
Areas  previously  barren  mud  patches  are 
now  ringed  with  colorful  azaleas,  shrubs. 
and  trees.  Toiu-ists  ctin  now  stop  at  pub- 
lic information  booths  and  kiosks  for  di- 
rections and  Information  on  historic 
points  of  interest.  Future  Americans 
who  visit  their  Capital  will  owe  much  to 
Lady  Bird  Johnson's  project  to  make 
Washington.  D.C..  a  showplace  of  beauty. 

Congress  must  also  do  Its  part  to  assure 
visitors  to  the  Capitol  Building  adequate 
accommodations.  During  the  peak  tour- 
ist season  the  pressures  on  the  physical 
facilities  in  the  Capital  complex  are  tre- 
mendous. Existing  facilities  cannot  ade- 
quately accommodate  the  present  nima- 
ber  of  visitors  and  will  be  woefully  inade- 
quate with  Increased  traflSc. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  these  increas- 
ing needs.  I  propose  that  steps  be  taken 
to  establish  a  light  refreshment  and  com- 
fort station  area  for  summer  visitors. 
This  center  could  be  located  on  the  Capi- 
tol Grounds  and  be  operative  from  April 
through  September.  It  need  not  be  an 
elaborate  and  expensive  area  but  could 
consist  of  a  few  attractive  temporary 
structures  or  possibly  even  gaily  colored 
tents.  These  structures  could  be  so 
placed  that  they  would  add  to  the  festive 
and  picturesque  mood  of  the  visitor  but 
not  detract  from  the  historical  beauty 
and  tradition  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  President,  not  enough  Is  being 
done  to  accommodate  the  public  visitors 
to  the  Capital.  In  addition  to  the  limited 
facilities.  Congress  is  not  using  an  op- 
portunity to  increase  public  knowledge 
about  Congress'  role  in  the  American  sys- 
tem. 

On  April  5,  1966.  I  introduced  Senate 
Resolution  247.  authorizing  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  to  make 
arrangements  for  preparing  a  film  on  the 
Senate.  It  is  my  belief  that  such  a  movie 
would  explain  the  working  of  the  Senate 
and  Its  significance  to  our  system  of  Gov- 
ernment. I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  that  the  time  has  come  to 
expand  public  knowledge  about  Congress, 
how  it  works,  and  its  role  In  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  whole. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday.  May 
17. 1966.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 

NOMINATIONS 

Messages  from  the  White  House  re- 
ceived during  adjournment: 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  12.  1966: 

Thk  Judiciary 

John  J.  Hlckey,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  U.S. 
clrc\ilt  judge.  lOtb  circuit,  vice  John  C. 
Pickett,  retired. 

OZARKS    RKGIONAL  COMMISSION 

William  M.  McCandless.  of  OUabozn&.  to 
be  Federal  Ck)ch&irmaa  of  the  OzarkB  Re- 
gional CommlBslon  (new  position). 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate.  May  16,  1966: 

In  thk  Marinx  Corps 

Having  designated.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  5232,  MaJ.  Oen.  James  M.  Masters, 
Sr..  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  said  section, 
I  nominate  tUm  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general  while  so  serving. 

In  the  Armt 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Oen.  William  Jonas  Ely.  018974.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  U^S. 
Army). 

In  the  Navt 

Having  designated,  \mder  the  provlslona 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231. 
Rear  Adm.  Francis  J.  Blouln,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  within  the  contemplation 
of  said  section,  I  nominate  him  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
serving. 

In  the  Am  Force 

The  following  officers  to  be  placed  on 
the  retired  list  In  the  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code: 

In   the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Oen.  Richard  M.  Montgomery.  FR1026 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  William  O.  Senter,  FR  648  (major 
general,  Regrilar  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 
The  following-named  officers  to  be  as- 
signed to  positions  of  Importance  and  re- 
sponslblUty  designated  by  the  President  In 
the  grade  Indicated,  under  the  provisions 
of  section  8066.  title  10  of  the  Umted  States 
Code: 

/n  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Marvin  L.  McNlckle.  FR1721, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Arthur  C.  Agan,  Jr..  FR1769, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Austin  J.  Russell.  FR1980,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Maj.  Oen.  James  W.  Wilson.  FR1711.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Maj.  Oen.  George  S,  Brown,  PR4090.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Maj.  Oen.  Seth  J.  McKee.  FR4279.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force.  In  the  grades  Indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284. 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  dates  of 
rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  F\Drce: 

To  be  majors 

James  W.  Mangimi.  FV763273. 

Laurence  Maher.  Jr..  FV1911938. 

John  D.  Ward.  FV1910390. 

WUUam  B.  Owens.  FV1911869. 

To    be    tecond     lieutenants,    ditUnguiahed 
Officers  Training  School  graduates 
Paul  E.  Braden,  FV3i537ie. 
John  K.  Bray.  rV3153660. 
Paul  D.  Burtner,  FV3 163798. 
Terry  H.  Campbell.  FV3153827. 
Kenneth  E.  Dean,  FV3153894. 
Ronald  L,  Deanhofer,  FV31538«a. 
Arthur  L.  Dlrkse.  PV3163750. 
Thomas  Donnelly.  FV3 153739. 
Hugh  H.  Forster.  FV316372fl. 
John  M.  Gay,  FV3163768. 
Milton  T.  Oerock.  Jr..  FV3 168700. 
Richard  W.  Johnson,  FV31SS936. 
Charles  W.  Magslg,  FV3154274. 
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Joseph  McEtonaid.  PV3 153846 
A:rred  A    Pamne,  Jr.,  FV3153828. 
Richard  L    Purdon.  F\'3153749. 
Michael   G.   Roehr.   FV3153869 
Ronald  Schultz.  PV31 53663 
Roger  J    Vercruvse,  P\'3!53816. 
James  E    Waller.  Jr  ,  F\'3153719. 

The  following  Air  Force  officers  for  reap- 
pointment to  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
A'.r  Force,  in  the  grade  Indicated,  from  the 
temporary  disability  retired  list,  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  1210  and  1211,  title  10, 
United  States  Code 

To  be  lieutfnant  colonel 
Hugh  McFarland,  FR7580 

To  be  major 
J-i";es  R  Clcareili.  FR15656. 
llie  '.ouoWii^.g  persons  for  app>o!ntment  In 
tiie  Rei^ular  Air  Force.  In  the  grades  Indi- 
cated, ur.der  the  provisions  of  section  8284, 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067.  title  10  United  States  Code,  to  perform 
the  duties  indlc.ited.  and  with  date  of  rank 
to  b°  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force 

To  be  ma;ors    Chaplain) 

Conaboy.  Conan  J  .  FV2255923. 
Le.sch.  Howard  J    F\-2234070. 
NeL-^on.  John  F  .  PV1860232. 
O  Br.en.  Joseph  T  .  FV2250873. 
Mooney.  Robert  M,.  FV2213441. 

To  be  captains  iChaplain) 
Hall.  William  S    FV3'T46 071 
Sirles.  James  W  .  F\'3088063. 

To  be  first  lieutenants  {Chaplain) 
Bluschke.  Derrick  W  .  PV3097399. 
Bode.  H.irold   FV3061891 
Busher.  Peter  J  .  rV3')62289 
C;irleton   Rhon  V    FV'3095af)a 
Clearv.  William  O  .  Jr..  F\'2i)e240O. 
Cowell.  Donald  M  .  FV3106941. 
Davis.  Edwin  S  ,  FV3060282 
Doughtle,  Robert  J  .  PV5205412. 
Ev-ans.  Paul  R  .  F\'30624O4 
Felker,  Lester  Q    FV4073842 
Qallenbach.  Thomas  E  .  FV3062362. 
OrlSth,  William  H  ,  F\'3n62357 
Hart.^e!!.  Franklin  n  ,  F\'3n62522. 
Henslev  B:llv  D  .  FV3'194402 
Kaiser   Roman  P  .  F\'30e2403. 
Le-A-in.  Fred.  F\'3062024 
McOintv  Edward  S  ,  FV3062325 
Meeks   Alfred  W    P^V3062369 
Metcalf.  Prank  D    FV3062407. 
Richard.  Leon  J  .  FV3062.-81, 
Smelt/er  John  P  ,  PV310en9. 
Thurmm.  Jime?  M    F\'30fi2560. 
Valen.  David  L  ,  PV3093523 
Warren.  Wiliiam  H    F\-3062416 
Whalen.  John  R  .  F\'3082426. 
Wr>od.  Richard  D  .  FV306I979. 

To  be  maiori    Mrdical) 
Baker.  Robert  N..  FV3077246. 
B\ttle,  Earl  P  .  FV3044197 
Beckman,  Paul  H  .  FV3 125369 
Chan?   Walter  W   Y  ,  FV,077268 
Kellev   Ira  M  ,  FV2 100087 
Ne:i:.  William.  R  ,  FV3043002 
Reddln,  Patrick  C  .  FV3044m)! 
Traynor,  Joseph  E  .  FV30448of 

To   be   captains    (\fedical) 

Alexander.  David  O  .  F\'3140215. 
Allen.  Benjamin  R    Jr  .  PV3ni743. 
Anderson,  Hal  C  .  I>C3n4455. 
Armer    John    A  .' FV3126912. 
Arn-'.stron?.  Joseph  R.  FV3!  14534. 
Baker   Edgar  D  .  FV3 114467 
Banta.  Miguel  B  .  Jr..  FV3167323. 
Bauer.  Jimmle  O  .  PV31402U 
Becchettl.  John  J..  PV3n4414 
Beckham.  Mack  E  .  PV3123026 
Beik,  William  P.  FV3I41230 
Benvenutl,  Robert  P..  FV3074137. 
Bldstrup.  Richard  J  .  PV3124964. 
Blitz.  John  T.,  r73141708 


Blacker,  Gerry  J.,  PV3111840. 

Boerner,  Robert  M.,  FV31 13948. 

Bolneau,  Maxcy  C.  FV3124144. 

Bolvln,  Robert  J.,  PV3077248. 

Booth,  Donald  J.,  FV3141042. 

Breschl,  Louis  C,  FV3 114540. 

Britton,  John  J.,  FV5305148. 

Buckley,  CUfTord  J.,  FV3142859. 

Buckley,  Richard  E.,  FV3 141379. 

Burgos,  Vazquez  Francisco,  L.,  FV3126011. 

Callahan,  William  E.,  FV3127231. 

Carraway,  James  H.,  FV3114384. 

Cole,  Ronald  J..  FV3 127026. 

Collins,  Harry  O.,  FV3I24773. 

Corpenlng,  William  S.,  Jr.,  rV3140539. 

Danehower,  Chester  C,  Jr.,  FV3114478. 

Dlttert,  Henry  M.,  Jr.,  PV31 14536. 

Donald,  Robert  L..  FV31 14538. 

Dudley,  Alnsworth  O.,  FV3139963. 

Ennls,  John  M.,  FV31 11659. 

Farles,  James  L.,  FV2227379. 

Fascenelll,  Fred  W.,  FV2227983. 

Fetkenhotir,  Carl  L.,  FV3 126955. 

Pettus,  George  H.,  FV3123881. 

Fleming,  Bryan  W.,  Jr..  FV3126976. 

Fontenelle,  Larry  J.,  FV3114456. 

Freeman,  John  A.,  FV3124961. 

Gallndo,  Oslllo  J.,  FV3004103. 

Gamer,  Joseph  F.,  FV3114810. 

Gaweckl.  Frederick  M..  FV3126964. 

George.  Harold  C,  FV3037564. 

Gllman,  Robert  T..  FV3123831. 

Gleason,  Paul  D..  PV3142186. 

GUckman,  Kenneth  I.,  FV3 124449. 

Gonzalez,  Antonio  C,  FV3126913. 

Gonzalez,  Joe  V.,  FV3004406. 

Good.  Glenn  E..  FV312e909. 

Goss.  Kelly  E.,  FV31 11788. 

Grober.  Ronald  S..  FV3140346. 

Haaland,  James  A..  FV3140138. 

HafT,  Roderick  C,  FV3141201. 

Hanev.  James  A..  FV31 14575. 

Harada,  William  S..  FV2230331. 

Hermann.  Lee  K  .  FV3111549. 

Kite.  Donald  B..  FV3074460. 

Hollander.  Edward  M  .  PV3140991. 

Hudson,  Edward  V..  FV3141973. 

Jaegers,  Kenneth  R..  FV3123794. 

Johnson,  Leonard  W.,  Jr.,  FV3079060. 

Johnson,  Warren  E..  FV3140000. 

Klenzle,  George  E.,  FV3114544. 

Kim,  James  D.  S.,  FV3123103. 

Kimball,  David  A.,  FV31 14543. 

IClrkland,  Charles  P..  FV3022645. 

Kudzma,  David  J.,  FV3114576. 

Kltchlng,  Gilbert  E.,  FV304696e. 

Kyker,  Paul  G.,  Jr.,  FV3124638. 

Labarre,  Gary  C,  FV3143769. 

Laborde,  CUffe  C,  Jr.,  FV3126762, 

Lawrence,  Leonard  E.,  FV3140251. 

Lawson,  James  G.,  FV3 140900. 

Lewis,  Ronald  G.,  FV3122990. 

Lohr,  David  C,  PV3141412. 

Lopezcorrea,  Raul  H.,  FV3 126346. 

Madere,  Sherman  G.,  FV3114469. 

Mahoney,  Jerome  J..  FV3126999. 

Maloney,  Thomas  R.,  FV3 126846. 

Mann,  Thomas  W.,  FV3142478. 

Marsh,  Wallace  8.,  FV3142878. 

Massey,  Freddy  M.,  FV3122920. 

Maurer.  Robert  M.,  FV81 14468. 

Mazzaferrl,  Ernest  L.,  FV314067e. 

McCall,  Victor  E.,  FV3 113938. 

McCullough,  Charles  T..  Jr..  FV3124688. 

McNeill,  Donald  L.,  FV3114459. 

Moore,  William  B.,  FV3141596. 

Moorehead,  Myron  E.,  FV3141431. 

Morris,  John  R.,  FV3111579. 

MulUcan  Charles  N.  FV3140917. 

Murphy,  Thomas  E.,  FV314ig8a. 

Nail,  Joseph  D.,  FV3111578. 

Opltz,  James  C,  FV3127060. 

Palma,  Joseph  A.,  FV31 14563. 

PampUn,  Gary  N.,  FV3140732. 

Perkins,  Paul  H.,  FV3126896. 

Petri,  Edward  J.,  FV3114651. 

Poeton,  Alexander,  FV3140610. 

Prentice,  James  A.,  FV3142303. 

Price,  Terrtll  E.,  Jr.,  FV0462164. 

Probaska,  Gary  T.,  FV3136871. 


P\ima,  Samuel  C,  FV311446e. 
Reid,  Donald  A.,  FV3114430. 
Rosen,  Gerald  M.,  FV3124432. 
Saldana,  Luis  R.,  FV3123903. 
Schultz,  John  L.,  FV3113951. 
Severs.  Ronald  G.,  FV3002648. 
Shaklan,  Barry  N..  FV3111670. 
Shelton,  Leslie  W.,  Jr.,  FV31 12029. 
ShiUtz,  Gall  N.,  FV3 114550. 
Simpson,  Richard  B.,  FV3126484. 
Stover,  William  S.,  FV3124971. 
Slarve,  Richard  N.,  FV3 124809. 
Smith,  Darryl  D.,  PV3 142650. 
Smith,  James  F.,  FV3 141786. 
Smith,  Roger  R.,  FV3141372. 
Snell,  John  C,  FV3142169. 
Stewart,  James  E.,  PV3111568. 
Stlneblser,  James  H.,  FV3111569. 
Talbot,  John  M.,  FV3 124970. 
Taylor,  Burt  F.,  FV3141216. 
Thurmond.  Nicholas  D.,  FV3126487. 
Torphy,  Daniel  E.,  PV3066145. 
Torres,  Tomas  M.,  FV3 127072. 
Tucker,  Harry  L.,  PV3114429. 
Tucker,  Joseph  B..  FV5315744. 
Vandyke,  John  J.,  FV31 14372, 
Vause,  David  D.,  FV3126190. 
Walsh,  Ronald  E.,  FV3141358. 
Warkentln,  John  H.,  FV3126938. 
Wasser,  Arthur  H.,  PV31 14428. 
Watson,  Claren  F.,  Jr.,  FV3111923. 
Wenger,  Bruce  E.,  PV3084635. 
White,  John  W.,  Jr.,  PV3111551. 
Wilson,  Joe  B.,  PV3111660. 
WIttke,  Paul  E.,  PV3 140224. 
Worrell,  Aubrey  M.,  Jr.,  PV3127075. 
.Wright,  John,  FV3114426. 
Zavackl,  John,  FV3 114374. 

To  be  first  lieutenants  [Medical) 

Abbott,  Kenneth  H.,  II,  FV3166666. 
Anderson,  William  E.,  FV3165895. 
Andruczk,  Robert  C,  FV3125874. 
Ashby.  Kenny,  FV3125875. 
Bauer,  Raymond.  FV3 126199. 
Berry,  Frank  W..  Jr.,  FV3125877. 
Blckham,  Billy  L.,  PV3125878. 
Bishop,  John  E.,  FV3126010. 
Brashears,  Larry  B.,  FV3 125900. 
Bryant,  James  L.,  11,  FV3 125880. 
Burton,  James  R.,  FV3125879, 
Carlton,  Thomas  K.,  Jr..  FV3125637. 
Chaney,  Arthur  W.,  Jr.,  FV3125902. 
Chappell,  Seaborn.  M.,  FV3126278. 
Chastaln,  George  M.,  HI,  FV3141057. 
Conklln,  Thomas  R.,  PV3141056. 
Cook.  James  H.,  PV3 125905. 
Cox,  Aria  W..  FV3164870. 
Crowder,  Wade  A.,  FV3141452. 
Davles,  Chesley  R.,  FV3 126095. 
Dear,  Steven  R.,  FV3165938. 
Demos,  George  T.,  FV3 140730. 
Dunaway,  Rodney  P.,  FV3140647. 
Erlckson,  Larry  L.,  FV3167299. 
Falbaiun,  Hartley  L.,  FV3186444. 
Fisher.  WUUam  J.,  FV3125889. 
Forkner,  WUUam  A.,  FV3140645. 
Prank,  Sanders  T.,  FV3 166848. 
Glese.  Herbert  A..  Jr.,  FV3140643. 
Glgax,  John  H.,  FV3167409. 
Giningham,  Kent  K.,  PV3125911. 
Gllsdorf,  Richard  C.  FV3126182. 
Gladhart,  Rodney  D.,  FV3035280. 
Graubert,  Alan  S.,  FV3125885. 
Harger,  Charles  H.,  FV3166138. 
Hargls,  Robert  J..  FV3126047. 
Hari>er.  Douglas  M.,  FV3143228. 
Harsln.  Harold  S..  FV3125884. 
Hartonan,  James  P.,  FV3165568. 
Haaz,  Richard  D..  FV3125883. 
Hatch.  Larrv  K     FV3126890. 
Henrlckson,  Hlibert  J..  FV1934925. 
Houk,  Robert  L..  FV3 125954 
Howshar.  Edward  G.  F\'3125891. 
Hughe*.  Joseph  E  .  F\'3 125892. 
Hunter.  David  M..  FV3 125887. 
Hutton.  Robert  D  .  FV3141635. 
Hyman.  Miles  D    FV3 165693. 
Johnson.   Randall   E-.   F\"3 126250. 
Johnson.  Wayne  A..  PV3066394. 
Kelly,  Paul  A..  F\'3 165675. 
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Kirk,  CUfford  C,  Jr.,  PV3166183. 
Kramer,  Edward  P.,  PV2236303. 
Lewis,  Henery  L.,  m,  PV3125881. 
Longnecker,  Morton  P.,  Jr.,  FV3065690. 
Lucey,  Donald  T..  PV3 136012. 
Maxey,  Samuel  A.,  FV3 125896. 
McParlane,  Claude  L.,  FV3 125894. 
Messenger,  John  C,  FV3165897. 
Morgan,  John  L.,  FV3143378. 
Mumby,  Robert  C,  FV3002476. 
Murphy,  James  E.,  FV3125896. 
Natelson,  Stephen  E..  FV3125955. 
Nelnianls,  Andrts,  FV3I39919. 
Odom,  David  D..  PV3 165690. 
Olsen.  Armln  B.,  PV3 140666. 
Parkins,  Charles  W.,  PV3126031. 
Pascualyberalt,  Jose  P.,  FV3143137. 
Phillips.  Joe  M.,  Jr.,  FV3140661. 
Poe.  Booker  T..  PV3143023. 
Pohl,  Donald  R.,  PV3140655. 
Pugh.  William  R.,  FV3 126201. 
Recker,  Robert  R..  FV312589e. 
Reed,  James  C,  FV3143823. 
Robinson,  Charles  C,  FV3166524. 
Robinson,  James  R.,  P^5403728. 
Robinson,  Thomas  R.,  FV3125952. 
Rodrlquezcolon,  Juan.  PV3166602. 
Rosenthal.  David  S.,  FV3126435. 
Ruggerl,  Robert  W..  FV3143483. 
Sarnackl,  CUfford  T..  FV3167179. 
Shirley,  James  H.,  FV3 126094. 
Spurlln,  Richard  J..  FV3125904. 
Stadler.  Prank,  Ul,  F^3126318. 
Stevens,  Joseph  B.,  FV3165058. 
Stleg,  Richard  L.,  FV3126011. 
Strlne,  James  A.,  PV3127001. 
Sullivan,  Clyde  E..  FV3126868. 
Swalm.  John  P..  PV3126046. 
Swanson,  PhUlp  A..  PV3164829. 
Tate,  Harry  B.,  FV3125872. 
Thebaut,  Ben  R.,  Jr.,  FV3142201. 
Thompson.  Cleveland.  Ill,  PV3166182. 
Thompson,  PVancls  C,  Jr.,  PV3125871. 
Thompson,  Richard  M.,  FTr3125870. 
Tobias,  Thurman  E.,  FV3126046, 
Todd,  David  S.,  PV312e310. 
VondreU.  John  J..  FV3126129. 
Walker,  Thomas  P.,  PV31 25986. 
Watson,  Alfred  B.,  Jr.,  FV3 166008. 
Wells,  David  E.,  PV3140653. 
Wood,  Albert  P.,  PV3 126940. 

To  be  captains  (Dental) 
Battock,  Richard  D.,  FV3110778. 
Blrdman.  Murray  J.,  FV3113510. 
Blumenfeld.  Walter  L..  PV3125568. 
Brumfleld,  Prank  W.,  FV3113450. 
Buchen,  Bayard  A.,  FV3090647. 
Buzenas,  John  A.,  FV3126711. 
Crockett,  Leonard  D..  FV309083e. 
Davis,  Fredric  C,  PV31 13430. 
PUss.  Sheldon  D.,  FV3n3843. 
Forrest,  WUUam  R..  PV31251ia. 
Garcia,  Reynaldo.  FV31 13662. 
Green,  Larry  E..  FV3114498. 
Hartman,  Garrett  B.,  PV3125120. 
Hazelbaker.    Dale   R.    FV3126132. 
Hersho,  Robert  M.,  FV3033204. 
Hlckey.  James  C.  FV3 113846. 
Hubbuch.  Behrle  W.,  Jr..  PV3140796. 
Idema,  William  A.,  FV312646. 
Jarvis,  Raymond  J.,  PV3125198. 
Karnes,  George  D.,  PV3113438. 
Keuper,  Jack  B.,  FV3126134. 
Marchelya.  Norman  A.,  FV3125640. 
Morse.  Donald  P..  FV3090902. 
Parttridg,  John  C,  PV3125619. 
Penn.  Paul  D.,  FV31 13246. 
Rice,  David  R.,  PV3125183. 
Rosen,  Ronald,  FV3 113669. 
Salazar,  Cervando.  PV3123427. 
Schaeffer.  Max  L..  FV3089349. 
Sebastian.    .Alexander    J,.    Jr..    FV8134853, 
Setzler,  Ralph  C.  Jr  .  FV3125137. 
Sudinsky,  Theodore  R  .  FV3 125492. 
Sydlowskl,  Stanley  B..  FV31264e7. 
Taft,  Jerry  D.,  PV8H3626. 
Thompson.  Michael  W.,  PV3126740. 
Tyler,  Donald  L.,  PV3 123075. 
Vanvooren,  Claude  P.,  rV312560S. 


WUensky,  Alan  J.,  PV3123533. 
Wood,  Douglas  E.,  PV3111019. 
Wymer,  WiUlam  E.,  FV3088712. 

To  be  first  lieutenants  (Dental) 
Aberth,  George  H  ,  Jr.,  FV3140407. 
Addis,  James  E.,  FV3 140291, 
AUen,  Ronald  L.,  FV3 140394. 
Auslch,  Joseph  E.,  PV3141173. 
Bobo.  Willis  D.,  FV3 140387. 
Boese,  Lee  R.,  PV3140463. 
Brunsvold,  Michael  A.,  FV3140969. 
Burkes,  Ernest.  J.,  Jr.,  PV3140459. 
Butts,  Charles  S.,  in.  FV3140334. 
Chlpman,  William  R..  FV3 140592. 
Coe,  Sheldon,  PV3 140430. 
Collins,  Ernest  P.,  PV3140458. 
Cruser,  Dwalne  K.,  FV3140472. 
Dohaney    Martin,  J.,  Jr.,  PV3140623. 
Drake,  PhUip  L.,  Jr.,  FV3141604. 
Dukart,  Rodney  C,  PV3140522. 
Frost,  Douglas  Y.,  PV3140473. 
Gecsek,  Edward  P.,  FV3140625. 
Graham.  Robert  P.,  FV3140437. 
GuUatt,  Theodore  J.,  PV3140381. 
Halpern,  Martin  R.,  FV3140943. 
Haroz,  Carl  T.,  FV3140523. 
HiU,  WUUam  J.,  FV3140623. 
Holbrook,  Thomas  E.,  FV3140456. 
Holgate,  Robert  S.,  FV3140763. 
Jennette,  William  C.  Jr.,  PV3140466. 
Johnson,  David  J.,  PTr3140466. 
Kay,  WilUam  D.,  FV3140438. 
Keenan,  AUen  C,  PV3140825. 
Klrkatrlck,  Patrick  A..  PV3 140246. 
Kutz,   Paul   L.,   FV3140742. 
Lawbaugh,  Michael  J..  PV3140947. 
Maust,  Jay  R..  FV3140401. 
McLeod,  Gary  L.,  PV3140585. 
Moore,  John  N.,  Jr.,  FV3140316. 
Morgan,  Gary  H.,  PV3141048. 
Nero,  Louis  A.,  FV1340474. 
Osborne.  Harold  W.,  FV3140269. 
Osburn,  Richard  C,  FV3140642. 
Palace,  Victor  J.,  PV3 140408. 
Porter,  Cleveland  H.,  Jr.,  PV3140476. 
Rocco,  James  J.,  PV3140202. 
Roylance,  Robert  L.,  PV3140424. 
Schiller,  Lary  J.,  FV3140467. 
Scholes,  Edwin,  Jr.,  PV3140406. 
Searl,  Frank  V.,  Jr.,  FV3140525. 
Senla.  Ennlo,  S.  A.,  FV3037750. 
Short,  Ronald  C,  PV3140297. 
Smith,  Howard  E.,  FV3017378. 
Smith,  Kenneth  J.,  FV3 140469. 
Valenzano.  Vito  J.,  FV3140368. 
Wilkinson,  Raymond  P.,  FV3140268. 

To  be  captains  (Nurse) 
Baukus,  Donna  M.,  PV3078972. 
Bennett,  Leland  R..  PV3044613. 
Boone,  Reba,  FV3089351. 
Engle.  Raye  C,  PV3045811. 
Forster,  Mary  R.,  FV3089680. 
Gordon.  Charlotte  J.,  FV3089659. 
Kammerlocher,  Mary  T.,  FV5407046. 
Kidder.   Joanne,   PV2243315. 
Maine,  Hugh  C,  PV3045798. 
Schmidt,  Ellen  C,  PV3089719. 
Wetherby,  Shirley  M.,  PV2243642. 

To  be  first  lieutenants  (Nurse) 
Adams,  Mary  E.,  PV3090486. 
Adkins  Leona  P.,  FV3124389. 
Albaugh.  Beverly  A.,  PV3126646. 
Aufdenberg,  Shirley  J.,  FV3126600. 
Beaugez,  Annette  M.,  PV3 126230. 
Berkheiser,  Jean  L.,  FV3 125948. 
Beulng  Ursula  I.,  FV3 126844. 
BrUlhart,  Rita  A.,  FV3140184. 
CaldweU,  Sally  A.,  FV3089732. 
Cardinal,  Virginia,  FV3U4486. 
Cunningham,  Patricia  A.,  F\'3125528. 
DeUesky,  Mary  A.  L.,  F\*3l 25942 
Demeaux,  Jeanne  R.,  FV3091808. 
Deogbum,  Charlotte  M  .  FV3091958. 
Duff.  Carol  J.,  FV3125807 
Durrette,  Elsie  L.,  PV3126418 
EUseo,  Irene  J.,  FV312616e 
Evoy,  Mary  E..  PV3126642. 
Falkenberg,  Carol  L.,  PV3126264. 
FarreU,  Barbara  L.,  PV3126362. 


Fenton,  Patricia  M.,  PV3126497. 
Fetsch,  Blanche,  A.,  FV3048020, 
Flythe,  Susie  A.,  FV30900&0. 
Fuller,  Mary  C,  FV3078933. 
Ganser.  Carol  A.,  PV3125998. 
Gendron,  Bemlce  M.,  PV3126606. 
Guerrlcabeltla,  Christina.  PV3111133. 
Guthrtdge,  Evelyn  V.,  FV3091646. 
Haney,  Mary  S.,  FV3092077. 
Hines,  Bertha  J.,  PV3126217. 
Irish,  WUUam  R.,  PV3125820. 
Jenkins.  Ella  L.,  PV3127296. 
Johnson,  Judith  A.,  rV3126713. 
Jorgensen,  Margaret  J.,  PV3092901. 
Kurt,  Jerome  C,  FV3 126762. 
Kuzmlch,  Nancy,  FV3125386. 
Laudlse,  Margaret  A..  FV3140600. 
McCabe.  Patricia  A..  FV3126987. 
Mead.  Edward  C,  FV3126813. 
Meggers,  Adele  L.,  PV3111361. 
Menne,  Kenneth  E.,  PV312e210. 
Miner,  Peggy  J.,  PV3140017. 
Morris.  VU-glnla  B..  PV3139949. 
Munro,  Jean  A.,  PV3126298. 
Nathan,  John  G.,  PV312e207. 
Novak,  John  P.,  FV3 126774. 
Pavllch,  Mary  L..  FV3092138. 
Pearcy,  David  A.,  FV3125771. 
PhUUps,  Georgia  E.,  PV31 12778. 
Price,  Carolyn  M..  FV3126492. 
Prlddy,  BUly  G.,  PV  3126654. 
Privltera.  Paul  A..  PV3126460. 
Rleck,  Gwendolyn  A.,  FV3128693. 
Sabol,  Reglna  J.,  PV3091775. 
Sam,  AUce  M.,  PV3092197. 
Shulse.  John  R.,  FV3 125355. 
Steadman,  Barbara  J..  PV3127104. 
Stone,  Alexis  A..  PV3126621. 
Swearlngen.  James  L  .  FV3140169. 
Swope.  William  C,  PV3126555. 
Walls,  Jeanette  L..  FV3127227. 
Warren  Judith  N.,  PV3126775. 
Wolford.  PrlsciUa  R  ,  FV3 126986. 
Wood,  Virginia  M..  FV3127292. 
Young.  Marva  P.,  FV3091448. 
Young,  Willie  E..  PV3092564. 
Zlgarovlch,  Annette,  PV3140698. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  Veterinarian 
Brewer.  George  L.,  Jr.,  PV3143I78. 
Burch,  Louis  T.,  FV3140758. 
Dalgard,  Dan  W.,  FV3142792 
Greybek.  Adolphe  D.,  PV3166490. 
Kendrick,  Jerry  Z.,  PV3143I00. 
May,  William  O.,  Jr..  PV3140765. 
Townsend.  Lee  R..  PV3140959. 
Vandyke.  Don,  PV3165892. 

To  be  captains,  Medical  Service 

Batiste,  Harold  E..  Jr..  PV3077986. 
Brown,  Duane  C.  PV3077988. 
Dodson.  Burt,  Jr.,  PV3075664. 
Pudge,  Forest  W.,  PV30e7790. 
Jacquln,  John  H.,  FV2262091. 
Johnson,  Glenn  E..  FV3087690. 
Katz,  Stewart  H.,  PV3078387. 
O'Connor.  Joseph  J..  PV3078876. 
Parker,  Robert  W..  FV3088693 
Redman,  Ronald  A..  PV3087850. 
Tamse,  Jacob  G.,  Jr.,  FV3078017. 
Whittemore,  Warren  W..  PV3078181. 
Yeomans,  Richard  C,  PV3078e74. 

To  be  first  lieutCTtants,  Medical  Service 
Amesbury,  John  P.,  PV3091253. 
Anastaalu,  Elaine  S..  FV31 10188. 
Davis.  AUen  W..  FV3166e74. 
Prient.  Gerald  J..  PV3098198. 
Genco.  Louis  V.,  FV3167366. 
Habbinga,  Richard  H..  FV3100331. 
Hermann,  Kenneth  G.,  PV81 12497. 
KoUbaum,  Dennis  D..  FV3ie7260. 
Malsey,  Terry  M.,  FV3105108. 
McCusker,  Edward  P..  FV3091710. 
Morton.  James  I.,  PV3091804. 
OTtonneU,  DarUel  J.,  PV4086982. 
Powell.  George  P.,  Jr..  PV3091635. 
RIeckhoff,  Elmer  C.  PV3104844. 
Taucher.  Donald  P..  FV316784a. 
Turner,  Charles  E.,  FV311 1384. 
Welsh,  Kenneth  W.,  FV3167070. 
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Td  be  second  lieutenants.  Medical  Service 
Birch.  Shelton  R  .  F\'31545:6 
Bomar.  John  B    Jr.,  P\'3 157370. 
Cumuze  Antonio  G  .  Jr  ,  FV3168955. 
Dobbs,  Melvin  B    FV'SIsaseo. 
Giles.  Jay  J  ,  PV3! 60276 
Kapsch.  Robert  J  ,  P\'3  160208 
Park.er   Prank  M  ,  III.  F\'3 162995. 
Rakowsk;.  Robert  F.  F\'316O440. 
Rlccardl   Rlch.ird  M    FV3160315. 
Ryan.  Mi;hael  J    F\'315999e. 
Schlerln^,  George  D  ,  PV3130399. 
Stone.  Kenneth  M  ,  FV3160543. 
Thornell.  Mlchae!  J  ,  PV3157353. 
Trembiay.  Roland  A.,  FV3160160. 
To  be  first  lieutenants.  Medical  Specialist 
Clarfcson,  George  W    F\'3166629. 
Drawdy,  Joan.  PV3125340 
Harthan,  Karen  E.,  PV:n64096. 
To  be  second  lieutenant.  Medical  Specialist 
Trlttschuh,  John  C.  FV3I67943. 

To  be  captains.  Judge  Advocate 
Cun.  John  J..  FV'3025.'J56. 
Fuller.  Joseph  L.,  FV3 117371. 
Hamilton,  Jerry  J  ,  PV3104301. 
Hon.  Daniel.  FV31 16152. 
Palmer,  Garrett  W.,  FV3082377. 
Persky.  Arnold  I.,  FV3055931. 
Smith,  Earl  C,  FV3032631. 
Stephens,  Larry  G.,  FV2227802. 
7"o  be  first  lieutenants.  Judge  Advocate 
.\(ii\ms.  Franklin  L.,  Jr.,  FV3109170. 
Ale.xander,  WlUlam  W.,  Jr.,  FV3121990. 
Bailey,  Edward  L,  FV3139100. 
Bexten,  Richard  C,  FV3139I01. 
Brown,  Ken  M.,  FV3139105. 
Browne,  Richard  C.  F\'31009e8. 
Bruner,  James  D.,  FV3I39n7, 
Conner.  Leslie  L  .  Jr  .  F\''3109520. 
Cunningham,  Arthur  B  .  FV3100487. 
English.  James  L  ,  FV3139122 
PirfHg'ila,  Thexlore  S,,  FV3iri;250 
Ga'iifer.  James  E  ,  F\'3 100588, 
Hit'.  William  R.,  FV3I39I07. 
HiifTman,  William  G  ,  FV3:36514. 
Hyland,  Gerald  W,,  FV3096R17, 
Kautt,  Richard  W  .  F\'3 154889. 
Keller,  Peter  A  ,  PV3139207 
Klein   Daryll  E,,  P\'3105943 
L«ster.  Stephen  K.,  FV313920O. 
Lewis   Paul  K..  Jr.,  FV3!39ilO. 
Loy,  William  A,,  FV30O3912. 
Lii.sk.  Robert  E.,  F\'3139210, 
Marvin    Charles  R,,  FV310559I 
Mlm.".  Roy  L..  FV3099721 
Montgomerv,  Robert  P    PV3i3r)oj3_ 

Murphv,  Michael  E..  FV3139112. 
Nagv.  Robert  A.,  FV3 100592 
Ohlsteln.  Mvron,  FV3139II3. 
Olson,  Theodore  H,,  FV3121963, 
Oxford,  Hubert.  Ill,  FV3 106463. 
Pushkar.  Raymond  S   E,PV3139215 
Rengert,  Kenneth  R  ,  PV3121953 
Salem,  Albert  M,,  Jr,,  PV31058P; 
Schulman,  Sydney  T,,  FV3095800. 
Sebesta,  Jo«  M,,  FV3 139216 
Seellgson,  Henry,  PV3I06547, 
Stanton.  James  L..  FV310O670 
St.vat,  James  A,,  PV3139217 
Thomas,  Forrest  W.,  FV3139: 18 
Warner,  Arthur  W  ,  Jr.,  F\'3139099 
Williams   Conward  E.,  FV312;r>69 
Woodlev,  Samuel  S,,  Jr,.  FV3109186, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  16,  1966; 

Departmint  or  Housing  ,\n-d  Uri).a>j 

DXVELOPMENT 

n.  Ralph  Taylor,  of  Connecticut,  to  bs'  >n 
AssisUnt  Secretary  of  the  Department  jf 
Housing  and  Urban  Development, 

Don  Hummel,  of  Arizona,  to  be  an  .Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  UrbaJi  Development, 


SiC'UIUTlES     AND     KZCHANGX     COitiCtSBlOlf 

Francis  M.  Wheat,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Seciirltles  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission for  the  term  of  6  years  expiring  June 
6,  1971. 

SicAix  BuannDss  AoMiNiSTmATioir 
Bernard  L.  Boutin,  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
be  administrator  of  the  Small  Businees  Ad- 
ministration. 

COUKT   or  MlUTARY   APPIALS 

Robert  Emmett  Qulnn,  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
for  the  term  of  16  years  expiring  May  1,  1981. 

UJ3.  Aix  FoRCX 

To  be  generals 

Gen.  Dean  C.  Strother,  FR591  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force),  tJ.S.  Air  Force,  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list,  in  the  grade 
indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8962,  title  10.  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Lt.  Gen.  Raymond  J.  Reeves,  FR1082  (ma- 
jor general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  Impor- 
tance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President,  in  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8066,  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

To  be  lieuteTMnt  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  Glen  R.  Blrchard,  FR1623,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President,  In  the  grade  indicated,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  8068,  title  10,  of  the 
United  State  Code. 

U.S.  A»MT 

Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  U.S.  Army,  to  be 
Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  under  the 
provisions  of  tlUe  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 142. 

Postmasters 
arkansas 

Jack  Whlllock,  Clinton. 

Elizabeth  K.  Brannon,  Colt. 

John  T.  James,  Cotton  Plant. 

Carroll  W.  Patrick,  Decatur. 

Denver  H.  Estes,  Malvern. 

Leo  J.  Eckart,  Paris. 

CALIFORNIA 

Leonard  J.  Bednorz,  Banning. 
Jack  W.  Wilkins,  Courtland. 
June  M.  LeRoy,  Dobbins. 
David  Hartshorn,  Holtvllle. 
Wilbur  P.  Hammond,  Lomlta. 
Daniel  J.  Taylor.  Modesto. 
Harold  J.  Iifahar,  Orange. 

COLORADO 

Ruth  M.  Gurley,  Englewood. 
IjoIs  E.  Mall,  Louisville. 
Lloyd  C.  Catron,  Sterling. 

CONNECTICUT 

John  T.  Smith,  Brooklyn. 

DELAWARE 

Richard  H.  QulUen,  Lincoln. 

rLoan>A 
George  W.  Kelley,  Howey  In  the  HlUa. 
Norton  B,  McNeal,  Ocala. 
Delmas  E.  Plttman,  Oneco. 
Dorothy  L.  Smith,  Siuntervllle. 

ILLINOIS 

Donald  8.  MacleJewakl,  Calumet  City, 
Glenn  A.  Brown,  Parmersvllle. 
Forrest  A.  Holstrom,  Geneeeo. 
Ernie  A.  Plotz,  Grayslake. 
John  J.  Drover.  Jr.,  La  Orange. 
Mervln  J.  Hoffman,  lienzburg. 
Orover  J.  Bealrd,  Norrts. 
Thomas  H.  Nolan,  Oakland. 
John  C.  Totten,  Peoria. 
John  C.  Wenger,  Rock  City. 
Helen  L.  Brent,  Stanford. 
George  R.  CampbeU,  Tower  HUl. 


IOWA 

John  D.  Kaster,  Afton. 
Harvey,  W.  Spurgeon.  Keosauqua. 
Charles  A.  Papach,  Mclntire. 
Robert  C.  Dee,  New  Hampton. 

KANSAS 

Harold  H.  Derby,  Dresden. 
Edwin  M.  Whltmore,  Fall  River. 
Lucille  J.  Lindh,  Marquette. 
Ray  T.  Amer.  Pleasanton. 
Richard  A.  Merz,  Satanta. 

KXNTTJCKT 

Heskel  W.  Roaden,  Corbln. 

Carl  W.  Preston,  Junction  City. 

LOXnSIANA 

Georglana  M.  Authement,  Cut  Off. 
Charles  V,  Giles,  Hosston. 
Alma  L.  Gulllot,  Norco. 

MAINX 

Arthur  L.  Reed,  Brewer. 
Theodore  A.  Johns,  Carmel. 
Carroll  A.  Nevells,  Lee. 

MARYLAND 

George  H.  Buck,  Havre  de  Grace. 
Joseph  A.  V.  Duchaine,  Kensington. 
C.  Irving  Plnder,  Queenstown. 
Franklin  P.  Coulbourne,  Salisbury. 
Harry  O.  Baker,  Wlllards. 

MICHIGAN 

Daniel  J.  Fox,  Decatur. 
Luther  S.  Larkln,  Drayton  Plains. 
Norman  F.  Knorr,  East  Detroit. 
Monte  C.  Sauers,  Lake  Odessa. 
Samuel  L.  Buck,  Rapid  City. 

MINNESOTA 

Eldon  L.  Rootes,  Elk  River. 

James  M.  Hawkinson,  Jr.,  Kandiyohi. 

MISSOURI 

Ralph  W.  Anderson,  Holcomb. 
Glenn  K.  Chaney,  HuraansvUle. 
Blanche  A.  Goodan,  Hurdland. 
Raymond  L.  McDonald,  New  Haven. 

NEBRASKA 

S.  Gertrude  Neubauer,  Brewster. 
W.  Wayne  Thompson,  Bruning. 
Donald  C.  Lange,  Gibbon. 
Harold  L.  Bausch,  Leigh. 
Donald  E,  Warnke,  Meadow  Grove. 
Wilma  M.  Novotny,  Odell. 
Merle  S.  Treadway,  Rising  City. 
Mable  M.  Boggess,  Salem. 
Dean  W.  Spike,  Silver  Creek. 
Ruth  G.  Relchsteln,  Trumbtill. 
Earl  K,  Trulllnger,  Waterloo. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Philip  J.  Leary,  Sr.,  Egg  Harbor  City. 
Joseph  C.  Thomas,  Englewood. 
Mary  E.  Bernard.  Kingston. 
Alice  E.  Taylor,  Malaga. 
Robert  P.  Kelly,  Palisades  Park. 
Francis  W.  Kasse,  Rldgefleld  Park. 
Vincent  J.  Slndone,  River  Edge. 
Leonard  P,  Errtco,  Stockton. 

NEW   MEXICO 

Cyril  B.  Tate,  Moriarty. 

NEW   YORK 

Nell  G.  Van  Allen,  Central  Square. 
Francis  J.  O'Gorman,  Colton. 
Andrew  F.  Papa,  Fonda. 
James  H.  Blaney.  Frankllnvllle. 
Merel  G.  Hubbard,  Gllboa. 
Ralph  E,  Chrlstoferson,  Greenhurst. 
Shirley  M.  Buchanan,  HagamaiL 
Conrad  W   Slnnirig,  Hawthorne. 
Ralph  G.  Cascardo,  HlcksvlUe. 
Helen  S,  Swo-kew.ck.  Jaroesport. 
Leonard   .S,   Fischer,    Monsey, 
Edna  C,  McManu.s.  Montrose, 
Reeve  D,  Curtis    Muunt  Upton. 
Carroll  H,  Belgard,  Ogdensburg. 
Andrew  T.  Pink  Pleasant  Valley. 
Anne  Wolstencroft.  SayvUle. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 

Allen  T.  Powell,  Jr..  Aboekle. 
C.  Odell  Merrill,  Beaufort. 
James  L.  Perry,  CarrlxHt). 
Charles  L.  Marks.  Chapel  Hill. 
Paul  D.  Gllmore,  Julian. 
Roger  C.  Royall.  Roaring  Gap. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Marie  E.  Lockhart,  Egeland. 

OHIO 

Mildred  L.  DeVault,  Maynard. 
Eldom  E.  Rychener,  PettlsvUle. 
Otto  McClanahan,  Sprlngboro. 
Joseph  L.  Dennlson,  Springfield. 

OKLAHOMA 

Jack  E.  Cochran,  Wagoner. 

PRNN8YLVANIA 

William  G.  Lutz,  Sr.,  Barto. 

Eleanor  M.  Bordner,  Bethel. 

Hugh  J.  Malloy.  Carrolltown. 

John  F.  Helm.  Downlngtown. 

Mattis  A.  Pottlger,  Harrlsburg. 

C.  Jean  Stelnklrchner.  Jennerstown. 

John  J.  Mullally,  Jermyn. 

Ernest  P.  Zserai,  Jonestown. 

Howard  L.  Bredbenner.  MlfDlnvllIe. 

Herbert  D.  Snyder,  New  Bethlehem. 


George  W.  Brehm,  Newtown  Square. 
Albert  L.  Seals,  Rices  Landing. 
John  J.  Buchinsky.  Shenandoah. 
William  G.  Cox,  Thompsontown. 
Lloyd  L.  WUUams,  Vlntondale. 
Robert  H.  Stoner.  Washington. 
Lyman  A.  Stambaugh.  York. 

PITXRTO   RICO 

Benjamin  Cole,  Mayaguez. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Sara  L.  Hendrix,  Conestee. 
Louise  W.  Sottlle,  Isle  of  Palms. 
M.  Alexander  Foster.  Roebuck. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Eugene  C.  Lauer.  Howard. 

TENNESSEE 

Kermlt  S.  Boals.  Flnley. 
Jack  F.  Nalfeh.  Mason. 
Nancy  L.  Shaw,  Pleasant  View. 
Arthur  E.  Reynolds,  Tennessee  Ridge. 

TEXAS 

Travis  W.  Russell,  Ackerly. 
John  O.  McMahon.  Bremond. 
Jerrold  N.  Turner,  Dalngerfleld. 
Lura  E.  Seago,  Gustine. 
James  L.  Davis,  Howe. 


Jackie  L.  Reed.  Manvel. 
Tom  M.  Tarbro,  MEkr&thon. 
Elsie  Joyce  Rowe,  Moscow. 
Atha  E.  Williamson.  Olden. 
Martin  E.  Parker,  Round  Rock. 
Leona  M.  Page,  Wink. 

vtRcnnA 

Eleanor  W.  Smith,  F^nham. 
Murray  O.  Cates,  Lawrenceville. 
Robert  M.  Dwyer,  Remington. 
Annie  J.  Lewis,  Stony  Creek. 
Samuel  B.  Sheffield.  Jr.,  Waverly. 

WASRINCTON 

Clifford  K,  Brock,  Chehalls. 
John  H.  D.  Smith,  Orondo. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

ChATles  B.  McDonald,  Jane  Lew. 

WISCONSIN 

Inez  I.  Goodell,  Wheeler. 

In  the  Navt  and  Marine  Corps 

The  nominations  beginning  Charles  S. 
Abbot,  to  be  ensign  in  the  Navy,  and  ending 
Roger  D.  Zorens,  to  be  second  lieutenant  In 
the  Marine  Corps,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  May  5.  1966. 


EX 

Reioarce  Leaders  Help  Beyond  the  Faim 
in  Connecticat 


NS    OF    REMARK 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OP    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  next  population  census  Is  taken  just 
4  years  from  now.  we  expect  to  find  that 
Connecticut  will  have  one  person  for 
each  acre  in  the  State.  The  total  num- 
ber of  acres  in  Connecticut  is  3,135,360 
and  the  population  Is  estimated  at  3  mil- 
Uon. 

Meeting  land  and  water  requirements 
for  3  million  people  and  more  in  our 
State  calls  for  intelligent  consideration 
of  the  use  of  each  tract  of  land.  It  calls 
for  protection  and  improvement  of  the 
land  In  that  use. 

I  am  pleased  that  in  Connecticut  near- 
ly 5,000  landowners  are  working  together 
In  8  soil  conservation  districts  to  better 
their  lands.  The  progress  they  have 
made  In  piiotecting  and  improving  our 
private  rural  lands,  with  technical  help 
of  the  USDA  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
during  the  past  two  decades  is  com- 
mendable. 

These  districts  have  pointed  the  way 
to  proper  land  use  and  treatment.  They 
now  are  unselfishly  helping  bring  the 
same  know-how  to  the  expanding  rural- 
fringe  areas  where  much  of  Connecti- 
cut's rapid  development  is  taking  place. 
Each  district  has  revised  its  program  to 
Include  broader  community  help,  and 
^ned  a  new  working  agreement  with 
tne  Ujs.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  districts  have  been  of  considerable 
assistance  to  the  planning  agencies  and 
w  the  town  conservation  commlssiona  In 


their  work  of  guiding  uiban  growth  and 
meeting  needs  for  open  space  and  out- 
door recreation  areas.  Soil  survey  in- 
formation, furnished  by  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  soil  scientists,  has  been 
valuable  in  locating  suitable  areas  for 
housing,  industry  recreation  areas,  new 
roads,  schools,  and  other  developments. 
As  such,  this  Information  is  vital  as  a 
basis  for  comprehensive  town  planning. 

Through  these  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts, technical  advice  is  made  available 
for  solving  erosion,  siltation.  drainage. 
and  flooding  problems  in  built-up  aj  eas. 
Many  of  the  same  conservation  land 
treatment  measures  that  are  effective  on 
farmlands  also  work  or  can  be  adapted 
for  use  on  land  developed  for  urban  uses. 
And  land  must  be  protected  no  matter 
what  its  use. 

Most  of  Connecticut's  land  is  privately 
owned.  If  it  is  properly  used  and  de- 
veloped, it  adds  greatly  to  the  scenic 
beauty,  character,  and  economic  poten- 
tial of  the  State's  communities.  We  do 
not  want  the  other  alternative. 

I  want  to  salute  Connecticut's  eight 
soil  conservation  districts  and  their  co- 
operators  and  elected  leaders  for  their 
vigorous  efforts  on  behsdf  of  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State.  We  have  a  brighter 
future  in  store  because  they  are  part  of 
the  resource  Improvement  team. 


to  join  with  my  fine  colleagues  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  designating 
the  second  week  of  May  at  National 
School  Safety  Patrol  Week. 

Our  school  safety  patrols  perform  a 
valuable  service  as  auxiliary  aids  to  our 
local  police  ofiBcials  in  improving  traflQc 
safety  in  the  vicinity  of  the  public 
schools.  In  volunteering  for  the  school 
safety  patrols,  our  children  accept  both 
a  resF>onsibility  and  a  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  others.  I  believe  these  chil- 
dren should  be  commended  for  the  fine 
contribution  they  have  made  to  their 
schools  and  their  communities  through 
this  volunteer  service. 

Let  us  all  take  time  this  week  to  offer 
our  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  chil- 
dren serving  on  school  safety  patrols  and 
afford  them  the  acknowledgment  they  so 
well  deserve. 


N,.„ 


>pe.cu 


.■•i!fc'>(>riii 


Nah'ona!  Scljool  Safety  Patroi  Week 
EXTENSION  OF  RE?vI.ARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENT.arU'ES 

Monday,  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.     Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON    THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or  WASHLN-cro.N 
EN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize 
that  accelerated  wars,  one  in  Vietnam, 
and  the  Great  Society  one  on  the  home 
front  have  increased  the  pressure  to  get 
more  money,  faster,  into  the  Treasury. 

The  latest  gimmick  in  this  money  grab 
is  a  new  regulation  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue requiring  two  deposits  a  month  in- 
stead of  one  by  employers  of  the  Income 
tax  they  withheld  from  their  employees 
pay  and  also  of  employer-employee  social 
security  taxes. 

Under  the  present  requirement  em- 
ployers must  deposit  these  taxes  by  the 
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15th  of  *he  following  month  Under  the 
new  reeulation,  as  I  understand,  employ- 
ers wii;  make  semimonthly  deposits 
within  3  banking  days  after  the  15th  and 
last  day  of  each  month  covering  taxes 
collected  up  to  and  Including  the  15th 
or  last  day  of  the  month. 

I  have  long  stronglv  oblected  to  the 
fact  that  business  firms  are  compelled  to 
do  so  much  accounting  for  the  Govern- 
ment at  such  a  heavy  cost. 

Tins  new  proposal  will  double  this  cost 
which  is  especially  hard  on  a  small  busi- 
ness which  has  no  electronic  bookkeep- 
ing equipment. 

However,  where  the  real  problem 
comes  under  the  new  plan  Is  with  firms 
with  branches  where  all  the  payroll  ac- 
counting; Is  done  at  one  ofHce  and  where 
information  as  to  withholding  has  to  be 
fo:-v^'arded  from  these  other  offices. 

I  can  understand  why  an  administra- 
tion that  wants  to  spend  more  money 
quicker  would  want  a  speedup  of  collec- 
tions. 

But  these  new  regulations  show  a  com- 
plete lack  of  consideration  of  corporation 
procedures  and  appreciation  of  oCDce 
costs. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  new  regulation 
should  be  rescinded. 


May  16,  1966      I    May  16,  1966 


Fino  Urges   Federal  "Portable   Pension" 
Mechanism 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NrW    y.   RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>rrA'nVEa 
Monday.  May  16, 1966 

Mr  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
Intrcducl.-iff  a  bill  to  require  the  Sec- 
retar>'  of  Labor  to  study  a  Federal 
mechanism  for  "portable  pensions"  be- 
cause I  feel  that  in  this  day  and  age, 
there  ought  to  be  some  way  in  which 
our  workers  can  achieve  Job  mobility 
without  -sacrificing  accrued  pension 
payments  and  rights. 

The  way  in  which  present  lack  of 
pension  Intcrchangeablhty  presently 
restricts  the  job  mobility  of  American 
workers  smacks  of  medieval  feudalism 
when  peasants  were  tied  to  the  land. 
Lack  of  a  credit  mechanism  to  transfer 
pensions  within  an  industry  or  within  a 
g.^oup  of  companies — or  ideally  within 
a  nationwide  framework— contributes  to 
overemployment  in  evermore  redundant 
Industries  and  to  a  lack  of  initiative  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  lost  jobs  but 
because  of  pension  payments  wait  around 
for  possible  rehiring  instead  of  moving 
on  to  new  jobs.  The  lack  of  a  viable 
national  "portable  pension'  scheme  Is 
also  a  factor  in  keeping  skilled  labor 
from  moving  into  booming  new  enter- 
prises crucial  to  our  expanding  econ- 
omy. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  a  'portable 
pension"  mechanism  is  vital  to  a  20th 
century  Industrial  nation.  I  regret  that 
the  Johnson  administration  h&s  given 
no  leadership  in  coping  with  this  prob- 


lem. They  are  too  busy  trying  to  pull 
the  wool  over  labor's  eyes  with  respect 
to  broken  promises  to  bother  with 
achievement. 

My  "portable  pension"  bUl  is  part  of  a 
package  I  am  introducing  to  help  prove 
to  labor  that  creative  Republicanism  and 
national  labor  can  move  together  toward 
progress.  My  package  also  Includes  H.R. 
14932,  my  bill  to  require  the  NLRB  to 
order  a  union-busting  employer  who  has 
defeated  a  imion  In  an  election  only  by 
unfair  practices  to  bargain  with  that 
union  as  if  it  had  won  the  election,  and 
H.R.  14872.  my  bill  to  Icnock  out  the 
tax-free  interest  status  of  municipal 
bonds  used  by  right-to-work  States  to 
attract  runaway  industries. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  within  the  Re- 
publican Ideology  for  these  badly  needed 
measures,  Ignored  by  the  Democrats,  to 
aid  and  strengthen  American  labor. 
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Commonitt  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or  CALiroRifiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  the  administration  announced 
It  Is  seeking  legislation  to  give  it  addi- 
tional authority  to  negotiate  commercial 
agreements  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 

This  would  be  part  of  the  effort  to 
"build  bridges"  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  East- 
em  Europe  which  It  Is  claimed  would 
benefit  us  through  allowing  them  to  sell 
more  goods  here  and  presumably  open 
the  gates  wider  for  U.S.  sales  to  Com- 
munist bloc  coimtries. 

I  believe  this  is  a  highly  Inadvisable 
proposal  which  runs  directly  contrary  to 
our  national  Interest  and  security. 

Something  that  Is  not  always  fully 
realized  is  that  we  are  already  selling  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  technical  data  and 
equipment  to  Communist  bloc  nations 
and  that  these  items  are  highly  signifi- 
cant toward  building  up  the  economic 
and  Industrial  potential  of  those  coun- 
tries. 

At  various  times  In  the  past  I  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
many  instajices  of  licenses  Issued  author- 
izing sliipments  to  the  Communist  bloc. 
One  of  these  was  my  statement  to  the 
House  which  appeared  in  the  Cohores- 
sioNAL  Record  last  fall,  September  2, 
1965.  It  will  be  recalled  that  among  the 
many  Items  referred  to  were  licenses  to 
ship  oil  production  and  vital  equipment 
and  data  to  Rumania. 

I  know  that  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  large  segments  of  the  public 
who  share  my  deep  concern  about  ship- 
ments of  such  items  as  oil  producing 
equipment  to  the  Communist  bloc  will  be 
Interested  In  a  letter  I  have  Just  received 
setting  forth  the  impressions  of  an  Amer- 
ican couple  who  recently  witnessed  the 
shipping  to  and  unloading  of  oU  p^uc- 


tion  equipment  in  Rumania.    The  let- 
ter states : 

On  January  27,  1966  we  were  aboard  the 
Aimess  tykes  at  New  Orleans,  bound  for  the 
Mediterranean  and  Constanza.  Rumania.  At 
that  port  we  loaded  a  complete  crane  (for 
oil  field  use  apparently)  with  parts — one 
piece  alone  weighed  24.800  ibe. 

On  February  26,  1966  at  Constanza,  Rum- 
mania  this  shipment  was  unloaded.  A  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  shipper  was  on 
hand  to  check  the  arrival — even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  photographing  the  equipment  In  the 
hold.  Apparently  this  piece  by  piece  check 
and  pre-unloadlng  photography  was  to  pre- 
vent any  complaint  by  Rumanian  interests. 

On  the  dock  adjacent  where  our  ship  was 
tied  up  was  a  city  block  completely  covered 
by  military  vehicles,  Jeeps,  armored  cars.  etc. 
labeled  for  "Haiphong  Made  In  Bucharest, 
Rumania."  We  were  shocked  to  find  our 
country  shipping  industrial  material  to  a 
country  who  was  supplying  the  Vletcong  with 
material  to  kill  American  boys. 

I  am  sure  that  millions  upon  millions 
of  Americans  concur  completely  in  those 
remarks.  Why,  Indeed,  should  the 
United  States  sell  data  and  equipment 
to  the  Communist  bloc  countries  who  are 
aiding  Communist  aggression  in  Viet- 
nam? 

There  is  little  likelihood  in  my  view 
that  selling  advanced  equipment  and 
data  to  the  Reds  can  really  reduce  Com- 
munist zeal  for  world  conquest  or  their 
deceit  and  duplicity  in  carrying  out  their 
goals. 


D; 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  certain  new 
serious  disclosures  came  to  my  attention 
last  week,  which  I  would  think  would 
invite  public  indignation  and  tend  to 
cause  people  to  lower  their  respect  for 
the  way  the  Johnson  administration  is 
conducting  our  affairs. 

Case  one:  The  Richmond  Va.,  News- 
leader  reported  that  we  are  spending  $25 
billion  a  year  for  the  war  in  Vietnam; 
the  Communists,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
only  spending  $1  billion.  If  this  con- 
tinues for  20  years,  what  will  be  the  re- 
sult on  U.S.  finances,  considering  the 
huge  domestic  spending?  We  better  get 
In  and  win,  or  get  out. 

Case  two :  Typical  of  the  policy  which 
Secretary  McNamara  defends  as  economy 
vias  the  case  of  a  jeep  found  on  a  Par 
East  Army  base.  It  had  13.000  miles  on 
Its  odometer.  Army  inspectors  said  it 
could  be  repaired  for  $4.47  but  It  was 
declared  overage  and  disposed  of. 

Case  three:  The  Federal  payroll  Is 
listed  at  $35  .'^  billion  next  year,  up  $4.8 
billion  in  the  past  2  years. 

Case  four:  The  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  of  the  poverty  program  has  thus 
far  spent  $287  million.  And  to  date  the 
Youth  Corps  has  produced  1,061  "grad- 
uates," Including  those  who  entered  the 
Armed  Fsy-fies.    The  cost  wprks  out  to 


$270,909  per  graduate.     The  most  ex- 
pensive school  In  the  world. 

Case  five:  In  De  Kalb,  ni.,  a  suit  has 
been  filed  to  stop  a  kindergarten  class 

:rom  saying: 

We  thank  you  for  the  flowers  so  sweet, 
xe  thank  you  for  the  food  we  eat,  we  thank 
TOM  for  the  birds  that  sing,  we  thank  you 
r  jr  everything. 

Case  six:  The  Baltimore  Sun  reports 
that  a  manual  of  Federal  programs  takes 
332  pages  to  describe  the  223  Federal 
.jsistance  programs  under  which  Mary- 
land State  and  local  agencies  can  tap  the 
Federal  till. 

Case  seven:  Senator  Lausche  told  the 
Senate  the  other  day  that  a  certain 
Thomas  F.  A.  Plant  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity was  allocated  $1,100,000  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  make  a  study  of  the 
subject  of  alcoholism  and  Its  Impact 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  Senator,  after  5  years 
of  study,  Mr.  Plant,  the  researcher,  rec- 
ommends to  parents  of  teenagers  that 
thjy  should  begin  feeding  their  children 
alcohol.  He  concluded  that  taboos 
against  liquor  advertising  on  TV,  radio, 
and  otherwise  should  be  eliminated.  He 
wanted  future  television  to  show  family 
drinking. 

That  was  what  the  taxpayers  money 
was  used  to  recommend. 
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centlves  into  Federal  programs  that  will 
stimulate  and  aid  strong  local  effort. 
We  have  been  doing  much  of  this  over 
the  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  excerpts  from  my  remarks 
and  my  Introduction  of  Under  Secretarv 
of  Commerce  Collins,  as  well  as  from  his 
enlightening  and  meaningful  speech  at 
the  conclusion  of  Huntington's  Salute 
to  Industry  Week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  Remarks  by  Senatqb  Jen- 
nings Randolph  at  Salutk  to  Inddstrt 
LuNCHi»N,  Huntington,  W.  Va  May  14 
1966 


Hon.  LeRoy  Collins,  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Delivers  Informative  and 
Challenging  Address  at  Salute  to  In- 
dustry in  Huntington,  W.  Va. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  cul- 
minating a  Salute  to  Industry  Week  pro- 
claimed by  Mayor  Robert  E.  Hinerman. 
the  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Downtown  Im- 
provement Group  had  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce  LeRoy  Collhis  as  guest 
speaker  at  its  luncheon  event  last  Sat- 
urday. 

Having  been  a  participant  In  the  pro- 
gram for  the  event,  I  commend  Under 
Secretary  Collins'  informative  and  chal- 
lenging address,  and  I  especially  under- 
line his  expression  of  beUef  that— 

Local  people  have  the  ability  to  plan  pro- 
graniB  that  will  meet  local  needs  and  that 
were  la  need  for  only  a  minimum  of  such 
Qeclalon  making  In  Washington.  But  I  do 
'  !nk  we  should  make  the  most  productive 

-  of  our  Federal  system.  It  doesn't  make 
-|^e  for  each  town  or  even  each  state  to 
•fruegie  with  problems  In  Isolation,  behind 
» spite  fence  of  sovereignty,  when  those  prob- 
lems have  common  roots  and  common  conse- 
quences, and  often— though  by  no  means 
universally — common  solutions. 

And  I  believe  that  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral role  is  to  encourt.^e  such  meanlngftjl 
Operation.    Let  me  emphasize  the  word 
encourage."    By      encouragement,      I 
"«an.  very  simply,  building  effective  in- 


Thls  noteworthy  tribute  to  industry  baa 
been  subsUntlal.  This  U  merited  recogni- 
tion of  the  significant  accomplishments  of 
labor  and  management  In  contributing  to 
the  continued  social  growth  and  economic 
development  of  Huntington  and  surround- 
ing communities.  I  am  confident  that  each 
of  us  wlU  draw  from  these  activities  in- 
spiration and  motivation  and  most  Impor- 
tantly a  sincere  appreciation  of  the  deaicated 
industrial  forces  which  are  dally  creating  a 
better  America. 

In  the  spotlight  during  this  Salute  to 
industry  Week  have  been  the  44,000  indus- 
trial employees  In  the  Greater  Huntington 
area  and  the  products  which  they  produce. 
Each  unit  and  segment  fits  Into  this  vital 
Industrial  complex. 

We  are  aware  of  the  varied  products,  the 
payroUs  which  mean  buying  power,  the  taxes 
for  Government  services  and  education,  the 
contributions  to  organizations — charitable, 
civic,  and  religious,  and  the  leadership  to  the 
community — all  are  a  direct  result  of  the 
Industrial  employment  In  our  Huntington 
area. 

But  the  most  Important  realization  to  be 
derived  Is  that  an  organization,  a  business, 
or  an  industry  is  only  as  progressive  and 
productive  as  Individuals  make  It. 

A  salute  to  Industry  Is  actually  a  tribute 
to  each  individual  who  Is  supporting  the 
total  efforts  for  achievement.  We  stress 
strongly  the  vital  part  the  human  element 
performs  and  wUl  continue  to  contribute  In 
our  society.  We  recognize  that  this  Nation 
and  the  world  are  In  an  era  of  unprecedented 
change  with  automation,  computerization, 
and  technological  advances.  And  the  role  of 
the  worker  In  such  a  dynamic  society  must 
ctiange  with  the  altering  of  our  economic 
structures  and  institutions.  We  wlU  still 
need  the  native  ability,  education,  and  ex- 
perience of  the  Individual  citizen.  Certainly. 
there  will  be  requirements  for  a  higher  level 
of  training  and  education  of  workers,  but 
this  will  not  lessen  the  Importance  of  a  per- 
son's contribution.  On  the  contrarv  this 
wUl  make  It  even  more  essenUal  that  each 
individual,  with  guidance  and  motivation,  be 
responsive  to  the  chaUenges  and  responsibil- 
ities of  assigned  tasks. 

We  commend  past  accomplishments  of  in- 
dustry but  this  celebration  also  constitutes 
a  dedication  to  a  better  tomorrow.  Thomas 
Wolfe,  one  of  America's  literary  greats, 
thought  In  terms  of  the  promise  of  America 
and  said; 

"To  every  man  his  chance  •  •  -  to  every 
man  the  right  to  live,  to  work  to  be  himself, 
and  to  become  whatever  his  manhood  and 
vision  can  combine  to  make  him.  Th.is  seek- 
er. Is  the  promise  of  America." 

Indeed,  we  are  a  nation  of  seekers,  and  our 
aspirations  and  hopes  are  being  realized  In 
part  by  the  vibrant  and  cooperative  forces 
of  labor  and  management. 

We  have  not  yet  fulfilled  the  promise  of 
which  Thomas  Wolfe  wrote,  but  certainly 


we  have  made  pronounced  progress.  In  the 
forefront  of  these  endeavors  to  build  a  bet- 
ter America  is  our  guest  speaker  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
LeRoy  Collins.  It  Is  fitting  that  he  be  with 
us.  since  the  activities  and  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  are  vital  to  the 
economic  development  of  this  Nation  and  to 
the  labor-management  atmosphere  through 
which  this  development  wUl  be  more  effec- 
tively reaUzed.  Settlement  of  the  recent 
Holland-Suco  dispute  here  Is  a  good  example 
of  labor-mansigement  cooperation. 

But  Secretary  Collins  does  not  merely  rep- 
resent a  department  of  Government  keenly 
Interested  in  securing  solid  business  and  In- 
dustrial bases  for  our  communities,  he  Is  a 
d>-namlc  leader  with  productive  years  of  ex- 
perience In  pubUc  service  dedicated  towartl 
this  end. 

Prom  1955  to  1960.  he  estabUshed  a  distin- 
guished and  progressive  record  as  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Florida.  Offlolals  In- 
volved In  the  administration  of  local  govern- 
ment and  programs  may  be  assured  that  he 
knows  your  problems  because  he  has  experi- 
enced them.  After  his  tentire  as  chief  execu- 
tive of  Flortda,  Secretary  Collins  served  as 
the  President  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters.  He  then  returned  to  Govern- 
ment as  the  Director  of  the  Community  Re- 
latlons  Service  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. In  June  of  1965.  Secretary  Collins 
was  appointed  to  his  present  poet. 

Secretary  Collins  has  been  a  policymaker 
In  organizations  dealing  with  public  admin- 
istration, education,  and  social  development. 
Of  particular  Interest  to  our  audience  today 
Is  his  work  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Pub- 
lic Advisory  Committee  on  Area  Redevelop- 
ment, a  position  bearing  directly  on  our  ef- 
forts to  revitalize  communities  in  Weet  Vir- 
ginia and  throughout  the  Nation. 

LeRoy  Collins  Is  a  compassionate  man,  yet 
a  man  of  realism.  His  constructive  contri- 
butions to  business  and  government  are  a 
testimony  to  his  commitment  to  good  clUzen- 
shlp  and  ooojjerative  effort. 


EXCEEPTS    Prom    SPKECH   BT    UndEH   SEOtTTABT 

or   CoMMERCx   LxRoT   Collins   at   SALtm 

TO       INDUSTHT       LtTNCHKON,       HtrMTINOTON 

W.  Va.,  Mat  14. 1966 

Through  the  efforts  of  this  Downtown  Im- 
provement Group  and  other  organizations, 
you  are  coming  to  grips  with  your  essential 
needs  here  in  Huntington:  you  are  striving 
to  do  those  things  which  will  be  of  lasting 
advantage  m  the  years  that  will  stretch  out 
ahead,  you  measure  your  work  not  merely 
In  terms  of  how  it  will  affect  your  own  well 
being,  but  how  you  can  serve  new  genera- 
tions to  come. 

This  Is  a  beautiful  land  you  occupy, 
though  some  of  Its  lines  are  deep  and  de- 
mands harsh.  It  chose  the  people  who  have 
lived  here— by  trying  their  endurance  and 
perseverance  and  Ingenuity  and  by  testing 
their  faith.  It  chose  them  well,  and  they 
have  served  well— Huntington  today  Is  proud 
evidence  of  the  strength  of  the  American 
spirit  and  the  spirit  of  American  strength. 

From  1962  through  1965,  employment  In 
the  Huntington -Ashland  labor  area  has 
risen  from  80.000  to  87.800,  an  Increase  of 
almost  10  percent.  TTiat's  7,800  more  people 
who  are  enjoying  the  satisfaction  of  gainful 
and  productive  Jobs. 

On  the  other  hand,  unemployment  dropped 
more  than  34  percent.  In  effect,  that  means 
that  3,300  people  who  had  no  way  to  con- 
tribute their  talents  and  their  effcrte  to 
Huntington  and  the  Nation  now  have  a  tsay 
And  while  unemployment  fe:i  the  number  of 
persons  In  ihe  work  force  inci-eased  by  4,500. 
That  is  a  splendid  advancement  in  vcur 
economy  m  such  a  short  time. 

These  are  the  kind  of  statUtlcs  that  make 
you  happy  to  read.  For  behind  them  vou 
can  see  thousaiula  of  happier,  brighter  hornes, 
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where  children  are  no  longer  bewildered  and 
worried  because  daddy  Is  so  cross  most  if 
the  time  and  are  thrilled  because  mama  ran 
get  a  piano — children  who  are  not  hungry 
any  more- 

Tliafs  what  prosperity  means  to  me,  It 
cannot  be  defined  or  measured  really  by  an 
artful  arrangement  of  numbers — It  must  be 
cast  In  human  terms  Prosperity  is  the  op- 
posite of  poverty's  pain.  It  Is  the  release 
from  want  that  frees  a  person's  mind  to 
relish  the  gift  of  life. 

When  I  became  governor  of  my  8tat«  In 
1955,  we  felt  Florida  was  then  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  major  general  expansion.  We  were 
eager  to  .stimulate  and  guide  that  growth 
In  ways  which  would  be  most  meaningful 
and  which  would  promote  long-range  stabil- 
ity 

Up  to  then,  Florida's  economy  primarily 
was  supported  by  two  strong  legs — agricul- 
ture and  tourism.  While  these  afforded  sub- 
stantial income,  our  economic  stability  waa 
a  little  precarious  Just  as  a  two-leg  stool 
would  be. 

So,  we  set  out  to  build  i  strong  third  leg 
for  our  economy — Industry 

We  armed  ourselves  with  a  lot  of  very  Im- 
pressive statistics  about  low  taxes,  ample 
labor  supply  and  new  markets,  but  we  also 
emphasized  heavily  the  human  side — our  ed- 
ucational advantages,  religious  activity, 
health,  good  human  relatioTis.  and  sound 
law  enforcement. 

We  quickly  learned  from  business  leaders 
all  over  the  land  that  their  officials  and  em- 
ployees were  Interested  In  much  more  than 
the  pay  In  a  job.  They  were  Interested  In  the 
whole  comm'anlty  in  which  they  lived — the 
kind  of  people  who  lived  there,  the  kind  of 
leadership  they  encouraged,  the  kind  of 
schools,  hospitals  and  recreation  they  had, 
and  the  goals  the  community  set  for  Itself. 

They  were  not  looking  for  cheap  labor  but 
competent  labor,  with  responsible  leader- 
ship sharing  an  Interest  in  the  community. 

My  more  intlm.-ite  relationship  with  busi- 
ness .as  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  has 
served  to  make  me  even  more  conscious  oX 
this  truth. 

It  seems  clear  that  you  have  recognized 
this  also  and  obviously,  as  for  us,  it  has  been 
Working  to  your  advantage  In  countless  ways. 

Your  new  payrolls.  Improved  public 
schools,  rapidly  advancing  Marshall  Univer- 
sity, public  parks,  recreational  programs  and 
art  galleries  all  attest  that  Huntington  is 
Importantly  on  the  move  with  leadership 
that  not  only  reflects  the  vision  to  see  but 
the  will  and  energy  to  act. 

I  firmly  believe  that  local  people  have  the 
ability  to  plan  programs  that  will  meet  local 
needs  and  that  there  Is  need  for  only  a 
minimum  of  such  decision  making  !n  Wash- 
ington. But  I  do  think  we  should  make  the 
most  productive  use  of  our  Federal  system. 
It  doesn't  make  sense  for  each  town  or  even 
each  state  to  struggle  with  their  problems 
In  Isolation,  behind  a  spite  fence  of  sover- 
eignty, when  those  problems  have  common 
roots  and  common  consequences,  and  often — 
though  by  no  means  universally — common 
solutions. 

I  think  we  should  put  our  heads  together 
at  the  Federal,  state  and  loc«i  level  and  share 
our  resources,  share  our  know-how.  As  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  stated,  all  of  these  prob- 
lems, the  burdens  of  progreee,  cannot  be 
heaped  upon  what  he  called  "the  strained 
resources  of  local  authority." 

I  believe  that  better  cooperation  between 
local  government  unlt-s  on  a  multitude  of 
local  and  regional  problems  is  highly  deslr- 
aSe.  This  cooperation  can  be  between 
neighboring  cities,  between  cities  and  their 
be<lroQm  suburtss,  between  counties,  as  In 
connection  with  an  economic  development 
center,  and  between  states  in  regional 
oom  pacts. 


And  I  believe  that  the  appropriate  Kederal 
role  Is  to  encourage  such  meaningful  local 
cooperation.  Let  me  emphasize  the  word, 
"encourage."  By  encouragement  I  mean, 
very  simply,  building  effective  Incentives  Into 
Federal  programs  that  will  stimulate  and  aid 
strong  local  effort. 

We  have  been  doing  much  of  this  over 
the  years. 

Think  what  this  country  would  be  like 
without  the  roads,  bridges,  airports,  hos- 
pitals, schools,  health  programs,  farm  pro- 
grams, research  centers,  and  so  on,  which 
have  been  developed  by  Jdnt  Federal-local 
effort. 

The  new  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration, established  by  Congress  In  1965,  and 
the  Appalachian  program  which  preceded  It 
provide  systems  for  grants  and  loans  to  help 
oommunltles  which  have  problems  of  high 
unemployment  or  low  family  Income. 

These  programs  are  not  for  new  court 
houses.    They  are  designed  to  be  generative. 

The  objective  Is  to  provide  the  conditions 
which  win  Induce  private  Industry  to  create 
new  and  permanent  Job  opportunities. 

•These  are  not  hand-out  programs,  but 
strictly  a  self-help  opportunity  by  which  the 
areas  affected  can  better  attack  basic  prob- 
lems through  their  own  Initiative. 

Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  once  wrote: 
"I  thdkk  It  Is  required  of  a  man  that  he 
should  share  the  action  and  passion  of  hla 
times  at  peril  of  being  Judged  not  to  have 
Uved." 

In  every  lifetime,  there  are  basic  issues 
which  give  rise  to  the  most  slgnlflcant  events 
of  that  chapter  of  history — Issues  that  are 
filled  with  passion  and  demand  action. 

Some  people  are  rarely  touched  by  them. 
They  manage  to  turn  their  heads  from  the 
tumult  and  the  heartaches  of  the  nation  and 
the  world;  and  It  was  Justice  Holmes'  theory 
that  when  they  do  this,  they  turn  away  from 
life  Itself. 

But  today,  in  ottr  ever  more  Interdepend- 
ent society,  we  simply  cannot  afford  blind- 
ness to  the  problems  about  us,  I  think  there 
are  five  areas  of  critical  Importance  In  which 
we  must  use  more  and  more  of  our  talent 
and  other  resources : 

1.  The  making  of  equal  opportunity  a 
reality  in  America; 

2.  The  elimination  of  the  scourge  of  pov- 
erty; 

3.  The  elimination  of  pollution  In  oxix 
natural  environment; 

4.  The  achievement  of  sustained  national 
economic  growth  and  avoiding  cycles  of 
boom  and  depression;  and, 

5.  The  development  of  a  firm  basis  for 
world  peace. 

Generations  before  ours  have  known  the 
critical  nature  of  these  needs,  but  we  have 
neglected  to  apply  the  might  and  strength 
of  our  liatlon  In  effective  programs  to  meet 
them. 

The  country  long  preferred  to  let  them 
stew,  hoping  that  somehow  they  would  go 
away.  But  they  haven't.  Like  most  unmet 
problems  they  have  grown  ever  larger.  With- 
out adequate  action,  the  passion  has  become 
more  inflamed. 

In  the  area  of  race  relations,  we  have  felt 
the  fury  strike  in  countless  ways  and  places. 

In  the  area  of  poverty,  rebellion  has  re- 
placed the  tired  eyes  of  acquiescence. 

In  the  area  of  our  natural  environment, 
the  pollution  of  streams  and  the  air,  the 
ruthless,  heedless  exploitation  of  the  land 
have  left  their  stench  and  ugly  scars  to  the 
extent  that  we  sometimes  cringe  at  the 
thought  of  lifting  up  our  eyes  unto  the  hills. 

In  the  area  of  economic  stability,  we  have 
avoided  serious  storms  of  late,  but  many  of 
us  here  well  r«member  the  economic  dapr«s- 
Blons  that  have  struck  in  former  years  with 
such  devastating  damage,  inducing  hundreds 
of  our  people  to  take  their  own  lives  and 


reducing  millions  to  the  agony  of  want 
through  no  cause  of  their  own  making. 

And  In  the  matter  of  world  peace,  we  con- 
tinue to  have  very  serious  problems. 

We  aspire  for  a  world  In  which  freedom, 
democracy  and  self-determination  are  avail-' 
able  to  all  nations.  Yet  today  coercion 
through  military  coupis  and  Imposed  solu- 
tions plays  a  very  large  role  In  a  growing 
number  of  nations. 

We  have  two  Berlins,  two  Oermanys,  two 
Chinas,  two  Koreas,  two  Vletnams — two 
worlds,  East  and  West — each  with  guns 
pointed  at  the  other.  This  doesnt  look  like 
the  kind  of  arrangement  which  can  be  per- 
manent and  we  must  become  more  deeply 
concerned  about  how  It  may  be  changed  for 
the  better. 

We  are  In  a  war  now  In  southeast  Asia, 
and  we  cannot  yet  gfet  an  end  to.  this  in 
our  sights,  as  hard  as  the  President  and  those 
working  with  him  are  trying. 

But  nothing  Is  beyond  oiu-  capabilities. 
We  have  proved  this  time  and  again. 

If  America  will  face  Its  needs  with  knowl- 
edge of  their  meaning  and  dimensions — with 
a  unity  in  purpose  for  meeting  them — with 
a  win  to  work  and  sacrifice  in  such  efforts — 
then  we  cannot  fall. 

We  hear  clearly  today  not  Just  the  call 
of  a  President,  or  of  a  party,  but  the  call 
of  people — Americans  everywhere — p>eople 
who  are  different  in  color.  In  religious  loyal- 
ties. In  national  origin.  In  temperament  and 
disposition.  In  regions  people  with  beliefs 
of  unlimited  varieties — but  people,  who 
know  they  have  a  common  destiny  In  one 
nation.  Indivisible,  under  God,  with  liberty 
and  Justice  for  all, 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  this  Is  a  call 
of  passion,  a  call  to  be  answered  by  action 
in  our  tune. 
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A  Tribute  to  Secretaries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R   SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  16. 1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr,  Speaker, 
It  Is  a  distinct  privilege  and  pleasure 
for  me  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  In  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  dedicated  secretaries 
In  observance  of  National  Secretaries 
Week, 

Today,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
those  many  loyal  men  and  women  who, 
in  their  dedicated  careers  as  secretaries, 
give  each  of  us  in  public  life  such  capable 
and  understanding  guidance  in  our  daily 
efforts  to  serve  our  constituents  in  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

I  also  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  all 
of  the  secretaries  in  private  business  and 
in  industry.  I  especially  want  to  point 
•with  pride  to  the  secretary  on  Capitol 
Hill,  who  plays  such  a  vital  role  in  serv- 
ing our  country  and  who  is  well  trained 
and  qualified  to  help  keep  the  wheels  of 
our  economy  running  smoothly. 

May  I  also  take  this  opportunity  to 
compliment  and  commend  the  work  of 
the  Official  Reporters  of  Debate.  This  Is 
such  a  demanding  job,  and  a  task  that 
often  requires  a  certain  skill  to  take  the 
dictation  that  is  so  rapidly  spoken  on  the 
House  floor,  and  when  transcribed  flows 
into  such  eloquent  remarks. 


My  wholehearted  thanks  go  out  to  my 
entire  staff,  who  serve  me  faithfully  In 
discharging  my  duties  to  the  people  of 
southeast  Iowa. 


LepsIatiTe  Poll  in  Texas,  Third  Congres- 
sional District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
completed  a  legislative  poll  in  the  new 
Third  Congressional  District  in  Dallas 
touching  upon  various  matters  of  great 
Importance  before  Congress  this  year.  I 
have  found  this  survey  to  be  most  in- 
formative and,  in  addition,  I  have  been 
extremely  impressed  by  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  my  constituents  took  part  in 
this  survey.  Many  wrote  to  me  to  ex- 
press their  appreciation  for  my  seeking 
their  views.  It  is  obvious  by  the  re- 
sponse that  those  participating  approve 
of  this  type  of  poll. 

In  the  course  of  this  project,  I  mailed 
an  approximate  total  of  180.000  question- 
naires and  received  12,314  replies,  rep- 
resenting nearly  7  percent  of  the  number 
mailed  out.  I  believe  this  is  considered 
normal  in  the  direct  mail  hidustry. 

I  would  like  to  further  state  my  pleas- 
ure over  the  overwhelming  response  to 
question  7  on  tax  credit  exemptions  for 
parents  of  college  students  and  question 
8  on  demonstrators  since  I  have  pending 
legislation  in  the  89th  Congress  on  each 
subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  objection,  I  in- 
sert, at  this  point,  a  tabulation  of  my 
questioiuiaire  responses : 

[Answers  In   percent) 

1.  OX  Bill  of  Rights.  Do  you  feel  Congress 
should  enact  some  form  of  GI  Bill  of  Rights 
to  extend  to  Viet  Nam  servicemen  the  same 
benefits  enacted  for  veterans  of  World  War 
n  and  the  war  in  Korea? 
Yes QA 

No ;■; - —  ^ 

Undecided -™"™™11      2 

a.  Excise  Tax.  To  help  finance  the  Viet 
Nam  war,  do  you  feel  Congress  should  rees- 
tabUsh  the  excise  tax  on  automobiles  and 
telephones  this  year  which  we  eliminated 
during  the  Ist  session  of  the  89th  Congress? 
Yes 42 

Undecided g 

3,  Withholding  Rates.  Do  you  favor 
Ranges  in  our  present  federal  Income  tax 
withholding  program  to  make  withholding 
rates  more  closely  correspond  with  actual 
tax  rates? 

l^- 66 

Undecided _ I""I~"II     12 

4.  Pour-year  Term.  Do  you  favor  a  Con- 
ratutlonal  Amendment  providing  a  four- 
/«M  term  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
«Bentatlves  Instead  of  the  present  two-year 
*«nn  Which   was  designed   to  allow  voters 


to    closer    "grass    roots"    relationship    with 
their  elected  ofBclals? 

Yes 42 

No 51 

Undecided 7 

6.  Viet  Nam  Policy.  Do  you  approve  of  the 
Administration's  handling  of  o\ir  situation 
In  Viet  Nam? 

Tes 61 

No ._ 35 

Undecided 14 

6.  KKK  Investigation.  Do  you  feel  the  In- 
vestigation of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  by  the  House 
Committee  on  UnAmerlcan  Activities  has 
served  a  good  purpose? 

Yes 67 

No 28 

Undecided I6 

7.  Tax  Credit.  In  1968,  I  publicly  pro- 
posed an  extra  tax  credit  for  parents  of  col- 
lege students.  Are  you  In  favor  of  such  a 
tax  credit  exemption  as  presently  gaining  bi- 
partisan support  in  Congress? 

Yes 73 

No  - 19 

Undecided s 

8.  Demonstrators.  Do  you  feel  demon- 
strators who  block  U.S.  troop  trains,  bum 
draft  cards,  send  gifts  and  blood  plasma  to 
North  Viet  Nam  should  be  fined  and  Impris- 
oned when  such  acts  would  be  considered 
treasonous  if  we  were  In  a  declared  state 
of  war. 

Yes 86 

No 7 

Undecided Z      7 


"Where  Law  Ends,  Tyranny  Begins"— 
Law  Day  Address  of  Senator  Richard 
B.  Rassell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  my  privilege  last  Friday  to  attend 
the  18th  annual  Law  Day  observance  at 
Mercer  University.  The  occasion  was 
highlighted  by  the  dedication  of  the 
Langdale  Law  Library — named  for  a  dis- 
tinguished Georgian,  Judge  Harley  Lang- 
dale. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  dignity  of  the 
occasion,  the  tribute  to  Judge  Langdale 
and  the  academic  caliber  of  students  and 
faculty  at  Mercer  University.  Above  all, 
I  was  inspired  by  the  profound  Law  Day 
address  delivered  by  Georgia's  senior 
Senator,  Richard  Brevard  Russell. 

Senator  Russell  is  one  of  the  great 
men  of  our  age.  I  would  like  to  share  his 
timely  remarks  with  my  colleagues  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Today  marks  another  landmark  in  the  his- 
tory of  Mercer  University. 

The  addition  of  the  Langdale  Law  Library- 
named  In  fitting  tribute  to  my  good  friend, 
Judge  Harley  Langdale — bears  evidence  of 
the  determination  to  continue  Mercer's  tradi- 
tion of  excellence  as  a  citadel  of  learning. 

In  the  133  years  since  tills  institution  was 
founded  at  Penfield  in  Greene  County,  Mer- 


cer has  furnished  enlightenment  and  lead- 
ership to  our  State  and  Nation  through  the 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women  who 
have  gone  forth  from  this  campus.  Its  grad- 
uates have  distinguished  themselves  In  many 
fields  of  endeavor  and  have  brought  great 
honor  to  themselves,  their  alma  mater  and 
to  Georgia. 

I  paxtlcularly  wish  to  commend  President 
Harris  for  his  leadership  here.  He  carries 
forward  an  unbroken  succession  of  Illustrious 
educators  who  have  guided  Mercer's  destinies 
and  made  it  a  source  of  Intellectual  and  spiri- 
tual strength.  His  example  in  giving  up  the 
presidency  of  a  much  larger  institution  In  or- 
der to  devote  his  great  energy  and  talent  to 
Mercer  is  a  tribute  to  his  deep  faith  In  the 
vital  role  of  the  smaller  independent  college 
In  our  plan  of  lUgher  education. 

It  has  always  seemed  appropriate  to  me 
that  Mercer  chose  to  name  its  law  school  In 
honor  of  a  man  of  the  stature  and  character 
of  Walter  P.  George.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  with  Senator  George  for  25  years  of  the 
34  he  spent  In  the  Senate,  and  I  very  early 
came  to  recognize  him  as  a  man  of  great  wis- 
dom, towering  Intellect  and  broad  states- 
manship. He  knew  no  calling  above  that  of 
love  of  country  and  love  of  God,  and  he  dem- 
onstrated this  countless  times  and  In  Innum- 
erable ways  during  his  long  and  fruitful  life 
on  this  earth. 

George  of  Georgia,  as  he  was  respectfully 
known  throughout  the  free  world,  was  a 
gentleman  to  the  manor  born  and  a  states- 
man of  the  highest  rank.  To  me  he  was 
more.  He  was  my  friend.  His  memory  will 
be  cherished  always,  and  his  life's  work  will 
stand  as  an  enduring  monument  to  decency, 
dignity,  and  freedom. 

No  observance  of  law  day  would  be  com- 
plete without  a  reafllrmatlon  and  reiteration 

of  a  ba&lc  tenet  of  American  democracy 

that  our's  Is  a  governmnt  of  laws  and  not  a 
government  of  men. 

The  written  law  Is  the  bulwark  of  our  free- 
dom. It  Is  the  means  by  which  we  define  our 
rights  and  defend  our  Individual  libertlea— 
liberties  which  oiu-  priceless  heritage  as  Amer- 
icans. For  as  the  English  statesman,  William 
Pitt,  observed:  "Where  land  ends,  tyranny 
begins," 

The  men  who  composed  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1787  were  wise  far  beyond  their 
time.  They  had  suffered  and  sacrificed  In 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  had  felt  the  whip- 
lash of  tyranny.  They  knew  from  personal 
experience  the  eternal  truth  wiilch  history 
teaches — that  no  men.  or  group  of  men,  can 
be  entrusted  with  government  of  unilinlted 
power  or  a  government  unrestrained  by  law. 
The  Pounding  Fathers,  therefore,  drew 
heavily  on  both  their  wisdom  and  their 
experience  to  fashion  a  system  of  government 
that  provided  permanent  safeguards  for  the 
rights  of  the  American  people.  They  knew 
the  truth  of  Thomas  Hobb's  words  ttiat  "Free- 
dom is  political  power  divided  Into  small 
fragments."  Accordingly,  they  drafted  a 
written  constitution  based  on  the  doctrine  of 
divided  and  defined  powers. 

They  applied  the  doctrine  in  two  way«. 
First  they  delegated  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  powers  necessary  to  discharge  Its 
functions  as  a  Central  Government,  and  they 
reserved  to  the  States  the  power  to  conduct 
their  Internal  affairs. 

To  this  plan  of  dual  government — the  heart 
of  the  federal  system — th§y  added  a  double 
check  on  unbridled  power  by  dividing  the 
Central  Government  Into  three  dUtlnct  and 
co-equal  branches— the  Judiciary,  the  legis- 
lative and  the  executive.  It  is  this  concept 
of  checks  and  balances  that  sets  the  Amer- 
ican system  apart  from  and  above  every  other 
type  government  known  to  man. 

Our  system  of  government  waa  never  repre- 
sented by  Its  architects  to  be  perfect,  for  It 
waa  an  instrument  of  morttil  man.    But,  In 
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Jefferson  s  words  the  Constitution  "unquee- 
Uui.a&;v  wiis  Uie  w.seet  ever  to  b«  pre««nted 
to  m»:i 

Over  the  yeflxs-  and  particularly  In  tlie  re- 
cent past — there  hjs  been  an  umnUtakable 
ass.iult  on  our  conatitutlonal  system  and  on 
tne  doctrine  of  the  sepajatlon  of  powers. 
This  occurrence  might  be  understandable  If 
the  Constitution  could  be  classified  as  a 
vague  document  But  it  is  not  vague.  The 
limitations  on  power  carefuUy  delineated  by 
the  Pounding  Fathers  are  not  obscure  am- 
bigui-.ie.s,    but   precise   statements   of  clarity. 

Tlie  principal  source  of  the  ASSiult  on  our 
Constitution  Is  the  present  Supreme  Court. 
In  a  long  series  of  decisions  reaching  Into 
many  areas  of  our  national  life,  the  occu- 
pants 'Ji  the  Court  have.  In  my  view,  clearly 
exceeded  the  power  and  authority  granted 
the  Judiciary  under  the  Constitution. 

Indeed,  the  truth  Is  that  on  many  occa- 
sions m  recent  years,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
usurped  and  exercised  the  powers  that 
clearly  belong  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
-Stdtes  In  the  pnjcess.  it  has  encroached 
upon  the  constitutioni)  powers  of  Congress 
and  struck  down  the  actions  of  St&te  legis- 
lative budle-s  in  areas  clearly  reserved  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  States, 

I  fi)r  one  cnn  only  conclude  that  a  majority 
of  the  present  Court  has  ascribed  to  Itself  a 
kn.jwiedge  and  wl.sdom  it  deems  superior  to 
that  of  the  Faundlng  Fathers,  These  Jus- 
tices have  stepped  interpreting  the  Constitu- 
tion and  have  undertaken  nothing  less  than 
to  rewrite  the  Constltunon, 

I  submit  that  the  time  Is  long  overdue  for 
the  Court  to  return  to  its  proper  constitu- 
tional role,  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  too  much  to 
ask  that  the  Court  Interpret  the  Constitu- 
tion 6is  It  was  written,  and  not  as  some  of  the 
Justices  might  wish  It  had  been  written. 

George  Washington  might  well  have  had 
the  present  Supreme  Court  in  mind  when  he 
said  In  his  farewell  address  that:  "If.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribution  or 
modlflcation  of  the  constitutional  powers  be 
In  any  particular  wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by 
an  am.endment  In  the  way  which  the  Consti- 
tution designates.  But  let  there  be  no 
change  by  usurpation  " 

The  Supreme  Court  !s  not  alone  in  its 
assault  on  the  Constitution.  The  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  even  Con- 
gress have  contributed  in  the  past  few  yeara 
to  the  effort  to  centralize  all  power  and  au- 
thority !n  Washington  at  the  expense  of  the 
State  and  local  governments 

I  recognize  that  we  are  living  m  an  era  of 
vast  and  sweeping  change.  I  recognize,  too. 
that  the  accelerating  shift  to  an  urban- 
ortented  society  is  producing  new  and  chal- 
lenging problems  for  governm.ent  at  every 
level 

But  I  emphatically  disagree  with  those 
who  contend  our  Constitution  Is  outmoded 
and  that  our  system  is  incapable  of  meeting 
the  changing  needs  of  our  people  It  Is  an 
Insult  to  the  Pramers  of  the  Constitution, 
whom  historians  have  called  the  most  bril- 
liant gathering  of  minds  under  one  roof,  to 
suggest  that  they  were  so  shortsighted  as  to 
fail  to  anticipate  future  changes  in  our  na- 
tional life. 

The  truth  is  that  our  constitutional  system 
Is  fully  capable  of  coping  with  the  changes 
and  meeting  the  needs  of  20th  cent'jry  .Amer- 
ica, What  Is  required  is  not  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  system,  but  a  determination 
to  apply  the  efforts  and  resources  nt  Federal, 
Stute  and  oftimes  local  government  to  com- 
mon problems  in  programs  that  recognize  tbe 
legitimate  rights  and  role  of  each  This  U 
another  way  of  saying  that  the  urgent  need 
Is  for  more  Federal  coopjeratlon  with  the 
States  and  local  government,  and  leas  at- 
tempt at  Federal  domination 

There  are  numerous  examples  of  succ^^ss- 
ful  programs  that  have  thrived  on  the  proven 
concept  of  Federal-State  partnership.     Thla 


1«  the  ba«l8  for  the  Federal  highway  program, 
for  the  joint  airport  construction  program, 
for  the  growing  attack  on  water  pollution, 
and  for  many  health  and  welfare  programs. 

I  believe  a  major  reason  for  the  success  of 
these  programs  rests  In  the  recognition  that 
the  States  of  this  Union  do  have  rights  and 
respon^lbtUtles  under  otir  Federal  system. 
It  was,  after  all,  the  States  that  created  the 
Federal  Government  and  not  the  Federal 
Oovemment  that  created  the  States. 

The  debate  over  the  relationship  between 
Federal,  State  and  local  governments  is  not 
likely  to  end  In  tbe  near  future.  Indeed,  It 
Is  likely  to  grow  In  Intensity  and,  hopefully, 
Uk  enlightenment  In  tbe  future. 

During  the  past  2  years,  a  new  phrase — 
"creative  federalism" — has  crept  Into  the 
lexicon  of  the  great  society.  No  one.  Includ- 
ing those  who  band  It  about,  seem  to  know 
what  It  means,  but  there  are  Indications  that 
the  President  will  expound  on  the  theme  In 
a  forthcoming  message  to  Congress. 

I  shall  await  with  Interest  the  ofHclal  im- 
velUng  of  the  "creative  federalism"  concept. 
If  It  Is  to  mean  more  emphasis  In  the  future 
on  programs  that  stress  the  partnership  con- 
cept, then  It  will  have  my  unstinting  sup- 
port. 

I  believe  we  have  an  excellent  and  up-to- 
date  example  of  such  an  approach  In  the 
Appalachla  program,  wherein  twelve  State*, 
the  Federal  Government,  and  local  com- 
munities are  uniting  to  attack  the  pressing 
economic  problems  that  long  have  gripped 
much  of  the  Appalachla  region. 

But  If  "creative  federalism"  Is  to  be  noth- 
ing more  than  a  clever  cover  for  further  en- 
hancing governmental  giantism  in  Washing- 
ton while  continuing  to  downgrade  tbe 
States  and  local  units  of  government,  I  shall 
oppose  it  with  all  the  vigor  I  poesess.  We 
have  seen  far  too  much  of  this  approach  al- 
ready, notably  in  recent  well-intentioned  but 
misguided  programs  such  as  the  so-called  war 
on  poverty. 

Let  me,  In  cloeing  these  brief  remarks,  say 
a  word  about  the  place  of  the  lawyer  In  our 
government  of  laws. 

Under  our  constitutional  democracy,  no 
citizen  regardless  of  his  station  can  be  ex- 
cused from  the  obligation  to  observe  the  laws 
regardless  of  what  his  personal  feelings  about 
them  may  be.  We  cannot  pick  and  choose 
among  the  laws,  obeying  those  we  like  and 
ignoring  those  we  don't  like. 

Today,  even  this  cardinal  tenet  Is  being 
flouted  by  some  who  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our 
free  society.  Some  of  those  who  take  to  the 
streets  to  demonstrate  against  actions  or  laws 
of  their  Oovemment  which  they  happen  to 
disapprove  claim  the  right  to  disobey  laws 
they  deem  to  be  unjust. 

But  there  is  clearly  no  such  right.  If  It 
existed,  we  would  not  have  a  government  of 
laws.  We  would  have  an  open  Invitation  to 
anarchy. 

Those  of  you  who  are  lawyers  and  those 
who  will  become  lawyers  understand  more 
clearly  than  most  people  that  disrespect  for 
the  law  and  contempt  for  legally  constituted 
authority  simply  cannot  be  squared  with  our 
concept  of  a  government  of  laws.  You  know 
that  if  one  man  is  allowed  to  violate  one  law 
with  impunity  on  grounds  that  he  deems  the 
law  to  be  unjust,  there  will  surely  be  an- 
other man  who  will  claim  the  right  to  violate 
another  law  with  the  same  Impunity.  This 
can  only  lead  in  the  end  to  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  entire  body  of  law  upon  which 
rests  not  only  our  freedom  but  our  civiliza- 
tion. 

Lawyers  tave  traditionally  contributed  to 
the  stability  of  our  society.  This  was  so  even 
In  Shakespeare's  day.  Henry  VI  contains  a 
memorable  passage  about  the  plotting  of 
Jack  Cade  and  his  fellow  rebels  against  the 
realm  in  which  Jack  is  haraingulng  his  fol- 
lowers with  lavlah  promlMs  of  money,  food, 
drink  and  clothing.     He  Is  Interrupted  by  bis 


lleutenant-ln-rebelllon,  Dick  the  butcher 
who  cries : 

"The  first  thing  we  do,  let's  kill  all  the  law- 
yers." 

I  have  often  thought  that  this  In  its  way 
was  a  rather  remarkable  tribute  to  the  prac- 
titioners of  the  law.  Even  in  15th  century 
England,  lawyers  were  considered  to  be  the 
natural  enemies  of  those  bent  on  disorder 
and  destruction. 

Today,  as  in  the  past,  the  men  of  the  legal 
profession  stand  as  stalwart  champions  of 
government  by  law  over  government  by 
men — no  matter  how  well-intentioned  the 
men  might  be.  They  Icnow  the  truth  of 
Daniel  Webster's  observation  that  good  in- 
tentions are  not  a  substitute  for  the  rule  of 
law.     For  as  Webster  said : 

"Good  Intentions  will  always  be  pleaded 
for  every  assumption  of  authority.  It  is 
hardly  too  strong  to  say  that  the  Constitu- 
tion was  made  to  guard  the  people  agaliifit 
the  dangers  of  good  Intentions.  There  are 
men  of  all  ages  who  mean  to  govern  well, 
but  they  mean  to  govern.  They  promise  to 
be  good  masters,  but  they  mean  to  be 
masters." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  16. 1966 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Include  in  the  Record  my 
remarks  before  the  Institute  for  Retired 
Professionals  of  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research  in  New  York,  at  their 
annual  dinner  on  Friday,  May  12,  1966. 
My  remarks  follow : 

Thank  you  for  the  honor  you  are  paying 
me.  The  annual  award  of  the  Institute  lor 
Retired  Professionals  Is  a  particularly  coveted 
jirlze,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  men  and 
women  whose  distinguished  pursuit  of  learn- 
ing and  the  arts  is  matched  only  by  their 
serene  determination  that  their  later  years 
shall   also  be  fniitful   years  of  fulfillment. 

Four  years  ago,  speaking  to  the  Congrega- 
tion Ohav  Sholom  In  New  York,  I  had  oc- 
casion to  deplore  what  seemed  to  me  to  be 
a  national  neglect  of  the  aged.  I  spoke  of 
the  Increasing  proportion  of  elderly  people 
In  our  population  and  the  relative  absence 
ot  any  "accent  of  age"  in  our  social  thinking 
and  planning.  I  stressed  the  conditions  ad- 
versely affecting  older  people,  the  discrimina- 
tion they  encounter  in  employment,  the  cruel 
Impact  of  compulsory  retirement  merely  be- 
cause of  age.  often  at  the  very  height  of  pro- 
ductivity. I  dwelled  on  the  economic  strin- 
gency of  the  elderly  and  their  dependence  on 
old  age  InsTirance.  Finally,  I  deplored  what 
I  conceived  to  be  the  prevailing  attitude 
toward  people  over  65,  describing  it  as  one 
of  mere  tolerance  and  condescension,  cal- 
culated to  make  even  the  aged  think  ill  o< 
themselves — sapping  their  self-respect.  Too 
often,  they  were  thrust  aside  like  broken 
tools. 

I  urged  a  reversal  of  our  national  nega- 
tivism toward  the  elderly.  I  pleaded  for  a 
restoration  of  their  prestige. 

Although  much  of  what  I  said  In  19«3 
could  still  be  said  today,  there  is  one  marked 
exception.  And  that  exception  calls  for  an 
ap>ology  from  me  to  you.  I  make  It  to  you 
now.  In  my  earnest  advocacy  of  the  right 
of  older  people  to  live  rewarding  lives.  In  my 
plea  for  consideration  of  their  pUght.  I  ovee- 
looked  a  central  factor  in  the  entire  problem. 
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I  overlooked  the  will   and  wisdom  of  the     Act  places  a   premium  on  State  and  oom-  of  a  aupstinnnflir*  t  ^r,t  f«  «n  f>,«  ™„ 

elderly  themselves.    Little  did  I  know  that     munlty    action    and    reaponslbUity,    citizen  ?:Jr^T,J°^^^uI  ^^^^^ ^J^  ^^.^^' 

St  the  very  time  at  which  I  spoke— the  spring     inter«6t,   and   developing  opportunities  and  !^    ,        ^'*^"  °^  "^®  ^°^  Ettstrict  of  Vlr- 

of  1962— your  Institute  was  being  given  Ufe     services  for  and  with  older  people  In  their  ^^™*  *  ^^^  weeks  ago. 

under  the  aegis  of  the  New  School  for  Social     home  communities.  I    was    elated    at    the    percentage    of 

Research.    The  Institute  came  into  being  as         The  declaration  of  tbe  10  objectives  In  the  response  in  that  21,765  people  replied  out 

s  center  for  members  of  the  professions  who     Older    Americans   Act    of    1985    affirms    the  of   approximately    100  000   families   who 

bad  retired  and  who  wished  to  conUnue  their     Nation's  concern  for  maintaining  individual  received  questionnaire      In  addition    T 

education  in  their  choeen  intellectual  and     and  family  self-reliance  and  Independence,  received  ni^P  than^  "f^ftnlifffr.  i^?,H'.,„ 

cultural  pursuits.     Wisely,  the  programming     for  preserving  self-respect,  and  forVevent-  I^rim^„fli^i,^^?  3.000  letters  giving 

was  made  to  include  both  study  and  volun-     ing  dependency  wherever  possible.  aaoitlonal  comments  on  the  quesUons. 

teer  work,  affording  the  participants  the  op-         "Self-reliance"  and  "independence"— these  Sending  questionnaires  is  one  of  the 

portunity  both  of  receiving  and  of  giving—     are    the   key   words;    for   the   responslbUity  many  procedures  I  have  used  during  the 

a  tried  and  tested  formula  for  successful  for  the  aged  does  not  rest  solely  on  the  Gov-  Past  14  years  to  determine  how  the  cltl- 

^^^-   ^    ......,,         _..  ..      ,_  ernment;   it  is  a  responsibility  within  each  zens  Of  northern  Virginia  feel  about  the 

Your  Institute  s  growth  has  been  phenom-  home  and  for  each  individual.     While  the  many  problems  with  which  our  Nat  ion  1« 

«al,  opening  its  doors  In  1962  to  185  mem-  state  can   provide  such  machinery  as  low-  coi5roS    I  bluevJSndW  nnf  mf« 

bers  and  now  finding  its  membership  trebled,  cost  housing,   to    enable   old   people   to   live  t^nr^fr^^,,    o    ^^^^^                    OUt  ques- 

wlth  a  substantial  waiting  list.    The  key  to  away  from  the  families,  and  ^iclpalitl^  tlonnaires  on  a  cross-section  of  issues 

lEP's  success  appears  to  be  twofold:  First,  can  provide  social  centers    and  states  can  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^P^  °^  people  to   give 

the  very  nature  of  its  membership,  Intellec-  provide  Institutions,  and  the  nation  can  pro-  additional  thought  themselves  to  these 

tual  equals  of  similar  age  groups  in  varying  vide  old-age  monetary  assUtance.  and  em-  Problems,  and  I  know  their  response  gives 

professional  backgrounds,  meeting  regularly  ployers  can  do  away  entirely  with  compul-  me  a  rather  significant  confirmation  of 

for  the  purpose  of  self-development  and  the  sory  retirement  and  can  employ  more  people  their  views  on  basic  issues 

cultivation  of  a  new  life.     Second,  the  pur-  in  tbe  older  age  brackets-all  this  wUl  be  o„«»,„„  m     ,     ^          7" 

suit  of  these  objectives  under  their  own  lead-  incomplete  unless  and  until  the  attitude  of  «Jt^  ♦.       .    °v,  '  ^  ^°^  ^*'°''  ^^  further 

ershlp  within   the   walls  of  an   established  the   people   toward   old   oeoole  will   chanee  "T^'^^ction  in  the  sale  or  ownership  of  rlflee, 

educational  institution.  wltb^he    chan^ng    tlm^    and    mor^Tm!  «»^otguns,  and  pistols: 

Through  your  Institute  you  have  realized  portantly,  unless  and  untU  the  attitude  of  v».                                               tfumber  Percent 

the  teaching  that  life  and  learning  are  a  con-  the  old  people  will  change   toward   them-     m    ' " 14,294        68.0 

tlnuous  process.     Thus,  what  Is  called  the  selves.  6,716        32.0 

tragedy  of  old  age  Is  seen  as  a  time  of  rich         What  U  so  superb  about  your  Institute  Is     ^°  response 7iS5    

fulfillment  that  it  marks  a  change  of  attitude  that  can  ^^t^,  „,  _„    

Look  at  the  men  and  women  of  ripe  age  only  result,  in  Gumpert's  words.  In  "a  mature  " 21.010     

who  have  been  marked  by  history — Galileo,  society  governed  by  wisdom."    Your  leader-  Question  No.  2:  Do  you  favor  repeal   of 

Spenser,  Verdi— who  were  creative  in  their  ship  In  thla  endeavor  should  and  1  believe  It  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which 

ninetieth  year.    Or  you  can  point  to  such  will,  be  widely  followed      You  know  and  I  P^r^hlts  State  rights  to  work  laws? 

men  as  Orlando,  who  at  91  was  a  member  of  know  that  there  Is  really  no  such  thing  as  Number   Percent 

the  Italian  Senate,  professor  at  the  Unlver-  a  "retired  professional."     We  will  never  be     Yea 3  559         17  4 

slty  of  Rome,  head  of  a  very  successful  law  really  old  as  long  as  we  maintain  and  nourish     No __.  la,  863        sa'fl 

firm,  and  the  last  survivor  of  the  prime  mln-  our  ceaseless  curiosity.    It  has  been  cogently     No  response 1  343 

liters  who  concluded  the  Peace  of  Versailles,  pointed  out  that  the  only  persons  who  es-  

Or  Churchill  or  Bernard  Baruch  and  other  cape  the  hardening  of  the  arteries  of  the  Total 20,422 

^r!.     <L°•'''*'^*^^i^  ^°"°?  'r  ?'"•*  ^^^  "P^^*  "*  ^^^^^  ^^°  ^^'^^^^  young,  naive.  Question  No    3:  Do  you  favor  tbe'p^l 

TL^r.n°J,'^r  ^^^'f  ^  '"^I^  Pf/;  »^°°««°''    ^^l«    maturing    physically    and  dent's  action  In  Vle^T                     ^^ 

jonally  met  and  I  have  been  impressed  with  mentally.  They  are  the  people  whose  middle  ^^      Number  Per«m« 

toeir  vigor  and  Interest  in  living  and  In  life,  and    late    careers    contlnu4    to    reflect    the  Yes                                                1 4  f ofl        ^l 

The  one  common  fact  that  characterizes  all  sunrise  vo "     V  anl 

these  men  is  that  they  never  gave  up  their         And  as  a  finale  to  these  remarks,  permit  No7^o^"  1  am          ^^  ^ 

interest  in  living  and  never  doubted  their  the   foUowing   quotation   from    Longfellow  

capacity  for  learning.     This  Is  a  way  of  Ufe  ,.^^       ^^,  i^xupeuow.  

that  all  can  embrace.  "Ah,  nothing  Is  too  late,  Total. 20,100    

At  77  I  refuse  to  believe  that  In  two  three        ""^^  ^^^  ^^^"^  heart  shall  cease  to  palpitate.  Question  No.  4:  Do  you  favor  a  naval  qu&r- 

ffre  years  I  shall  suddenly  forsake  my'  inter-       ^**°   learned   Greek   at   eighty;    Sophocles  aJitlne  of  North  Vietnam? 

nd  feel  abandoned.     My  being  In  Con-       ^rote  ^^  grand   Oedipus,   and  Slmonlde?  Number  Percent 

has  nothing  to  do  with  this.     I  have       ®°"  °*  *^*  P'^*  °^  '^"^  from  his  Tee 14,683         74  8 

been  m  Congress  since  I  was  36,  and  I  find  __      compeers,  No 4!  939        a6!2 

that  the  enthusiasm  for  new  problems,  the       "hen  each  had  numbered  more  than  four-     No  response 2, 143 

ment  of  learning,  the  stimulation  of  score  years.  [ ---^ 

of  opera  and  music,  and  reading,  and  "Chaucer,  at  Woodstock  with  the  nlghtln.  "^^ 19,622    

love  of  family,  continue  with  the  years,  and                 g&iea.  Question  No.  6:  Do  you  favor  bombing  of 

I  know  that  because  these  are  with  me  I  shall  At  sixty  wrote  the  Canterbury  Talee;  North  Vietnam? 

never  be  old.  Goethe  at  Weimar,  tolling  to  the  last.  Number  Percent 

I  Uke  what  Dr.  Martin  Oumpert,  author  Completed  Faust  when  eighty  years   were     ^^ 16,461        78.3 

of  "You   Are   Younger   Than   You   Think."  past.  »     ^    '  '"     jj^ ^^74        21. 7 

•aid:  "It  now  remains  for  us  to  transfer  our  ,__  No  reeponse                                   2  030 

medical  experience,  otir  scientific  knowledge  ^^^  ^* "  opportunity  no  less  "  

into  social  attitudes.    If  we  accept  the  older  '^^  youth  itself,  though  In  anothra-  Total 19  735 

citizen  as  an  asset  to  our  community  Instead        .    ^   dress,  ci„oatir>n  n^   a-  rZTmrV       '     ^  "T.I 

of  a  burden.  If  we  restore  his  dignity  and  ;J?«»  "  ^^  ^""^^^g  twilight  fades  away  to  he!^  f^n?e«  wi^  IVtJ      '^  ^,  *'"*"* 

independence.  U  we  listen  to  his  Jud^ent  ^he  sky  Is  filled  with  start.  Invisible  by  day."  meet  Imt^cl^tsT                             "^  '^*  *° 

wd  experience,  if  we  respect  bis  rights  and  v«mh<^  p-*«*«* 

Challenge  his  responsibUlties,  we  may  be  on                            — ^ yes  i^o^        V^l 

our  way   to   fulfill   mankind's   most   ardent  nq 6  BM        a?  1 

hope:  a  mature  society  governed  by  wisdom."  Retnlts  of  Questionnaire  to  lOtik  Dutrict     Vo'^^^'S/.l^ll" am 

Hundreds  of  bills  are  introduced  in  every  « \r     •  •  »'»"i«-i  »~  wn    

•f^'f    n  of  Congress  dealing  with  the  many                                   Of  Virginia  j,^^^^ 

;  of  aged  and  retirement  living.    The  o„^n,s„  m«"V"^  J         .       

Oiaer  Americans  Act  of  1966  passed  by  Con-                EXTENSION  OP  REMARR-fl  „n.^^wlv,;  ^-  °°  ^°^  'f^of  Increase  of 

P«8  last  year  marked  a  major  step  forward                ii-S-liMHaiON  OF  REMARKS  unemp  oyment      compensation       in      both 

in  the  Nation's  recognition  of  the  need  for                                           °  amounts  and  length  of  benefits? 

tte   full    participation    In    our    social    and               HON     JOEL  T     BROYHIU  Number  Percent 

economic  lUe  of  American  Older  citizens.  "vn.   juci.    1.  DI\U  I  ni.L  y^ ^^^        ^^^ 

The  Act  emphasized  the  Importance  of  a  °'  ^'"^'n™  No 16,782        82.0 

*t«n»g.  central  concern  for  the  interests  of         IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES         No  response 1,  340 

older  people  within  the  Federal  Government  Monday  Mav  IK   Kutg  

^  establishing  an  Administration  on  Aging  2Z^'  '^^ *0-*2«     — - 

"  »  separate    and    Independent   operating         Mr.    BROYHILL    of    Virginia.      Mr.  Questton  No.  8 :  Do  you  f avor  sale  of  wheat 

^n'^ ^^™^*  Department  of  Health,  Bduca-  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re-  and   other   commodities   to  Ru«ia  and/or 

"on  and  Welfare.    Also,  the  Older  Ameriam  marks,  I  should  like  to  Insert  the  r«sult6  other  Communist  bloc  nations? 
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Wumi'T  Percent  OovBTOor  McNalr,  Majority  Loader  Ajlbmt,         I  want  to  welcome  the  Honorable  and  Mrg. 

Yes                                             .       8.916         43.6  Mr.     Rivx«s.     dlaUngxilkhed     vlaltors,     and  WllUam  J.  Driver  to  South  Carolina.     As  ad. 

Jig  ----- 'S^SSS.  ll!595        66.6  frtenda.     I  know  of  no  one  I  would  rather  mlnlstrator  of  Veterans  Affaire,  BUI  Driver 

No  rMOonie                                     1.264     have  present  me  to  an  American  audience  Is  recognized  by  the  President  and  the  eoli- 
th                                          •           -_ ttxiiD.  TiGia  Tkaoue.  a  great  combat  soldier,  gress  for  his  tremendous  talent  and  great 

Totjj                                 20  611              -  a  dedicated  colleague,  and  friend.  abUlty.    He  Is  considered  one  of  the  finest 

Q^ieatlon  Na 'g^DoTou'favor  any  State  Oi^  ■^°^,»^  ^°^«^*  T'T'l  ^^'fl™t  Na?i^°"*  outstanding  public  servanu  In  thU 

^    .,,^„  t^   lo  =     rho  ri»v,t  t.r.  annnrtion  one  veteran,  his  wldow  and  orphan  since  he  first  Nation. 

desirmg  to  ao  so  the  right  to  apportion  one  "^  ^    Connress  In  1947      All  of  us  can         The   Veterans   AdnilnlstraUon.   under  hl» 

hous«  of  lt«  legUlature  on  factors  other  than  ^^^^  to  Mr  ^o^not  only  f^r  his  leadership.  Is  one  of  the  most  efficiently  oper- 

p..pulaiion                                  v,.mh^  PPTt^^t  leadership   In   the  field  of  Veterans  AHalrs.  atlng  agencies  In  the  government.    It  U  one 

„                                                    10^04        BIS  but  also  in   the  fields  of  space  and  astro-  of  the  largest  agencies,  with  over  170,000  em- 

Yes 0  7M        4a'B  nauUcs   which  will  mean  so  much   to   the  ployees  and  an  annual  expenditure  of  ap- 

«  "'""^;:: i  km  preservation    of    our   country   and   freedom  proximately  6.5  billion  dollars. 

NO  response. "____     -j;^!!!  throughout  the  world.                                                 The  Veterans'  Administration  has  a  single 

„„.„,                                  20  176  Mr.  TrAGtn,  I  welcome  you  and  Mrs.  Teague  aim— to  serve  those  who  have  so  falthfuUy 

iotai '.          .       — —  to  g<,mh  Carolina.    You  have  our  admlraUon  served   their  country.     The  VA  takes  many 

Question  No.  10-   Do  you  favor  Increasing  ^^^  appreciation  always  roads  to  that  single  goal.    One  of  the  broad- 

the  terms  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Bep-  ^^  j,  ^^yg  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  visit  eet  paths  Is  exemplified  by  this  hospital  we 

resentatives  from  2  to  4  years?  ^   ^^  Coi^reaslonal  district  of  my  dlstln-  dedicate  here  today   one  of  the  most  modern 

.Number  Percent  ^^^^  ^nd  Illustrious  colleague,  the  Honor-  Hospitals  In  al    of  the  United  States,  Indeed. 

Vea 10.929         62.6  "^le    Mkndsi.    Rivnia.     Mr.    Rivkes,    we    are  In  all  the  world.     Medical  care  for  the  vet- 

N:    9.  890         47.  6  ^^^j^l  to  you  and  proud  of  you.    ThU  en-  f^  ,f ,»  P^  i"«  «ff°"  °{  "»«  VA   and  In  that 

No  response.. 946     ^^   nation,   and   Indeed   the  free   world.   Is  field  It  Is  doing  a  magnificent  Job. 

stronger  and  more  optimistic  about  the  cause         The  VA  has  many  other  Important  func- 

Total 20,819     of   freedom    because    of   your   chairmanship  "ons.     It  Is  the  agency  that  administers  such 

Question  No.  U:  Do  you  favor  a  constltu-  of  the  powerful  Armed  Services  Committee,  veterans  benefits  as  pensions  and  compen- 

tional  amendment  to  allow  voluntary  prayer  we  are  grateful  for  your  leadership  and  we  nation  for  the  fighting  men  wounded  In  wan, 

and  Bible  reading  In  public  schools?  appreciate  your  hoepltallty  and  your  kind-  ^Id  to  the  orphans  a.nd  widows  of  those  who 

nMKBK  r         J  J  g^yg  their  lives,  and  one  of  the  finest  pro- 

Ves '.'!T272  '^T,  I  particularly  welcome  the  Majority  Leader  ^^ 'suterme  Si  educauKrograS"* 

No                                         4.708        22.6  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa-  umted  fatates— the  oi  education  program. 

No  response 806     tlves.  the  Honorable   Cakl  Albkbt,  of  Okla-         That  education  program   helping  veterans 

^       hom4,  a  man  whose  leadership,  courage,  and  K^t  a  better  education  and  better  Jobs  hai 

Total                                   20, 960     statesmanship   are   Inspirational   to  his  col-  Proved  to  be  one  which  has  not  only  been 

xuwu V,,    y^     ,„„,_,,„      T  n.oior,rT,«  ih=  innaio  Ti7if»    onnttvo  good  for  fighting  meu,  but  also  a  great  flnaD- 

Quertlon  No    12:  DO  you  favor  restoration  ^X^caJoUnlan  anf  a  veS  ^aclou^  Ind  -lal  boon  to  our  country.     It  wL  a  superb 

of    excise   taxes    and    Increased    withholding  ^"^^,5;*7J1„  *Ji  i?,^  *  7n  Lfth  C^oll^  Investment  by  our  Government, 

taxes  as  recommended  by  the  President?  and  ^e^rlJf  can  be  proud                                             Since  World  War  II,  this  country  has  spent 

Number  Percent  j  welcome  to  South  Carolina  and  to  the  •IS  '''"lo'^  ^^  education  benefits,  paid  to  over 

3e« J-"!        38-8  great   ci^of  Charleston   this   fine  delega-  10  million  veterans.     :niafs  a  lot  of  money, 

No - 12.960         63.2  ?ion  of  outstanding  Members  of  the  Congress  and   big  Investment.     But  look  at  the  return 

No  response. 1,267     of  the  United  States.    We  are  deeply  grate-  on  that  Investment                        ,  ,^.     , 

ful  for  your  coming  to  Charleston  with  us  for         The  GIs  who  took  advantage  of  this  educa- 

Total 20,508     ^^  dedication  of  this,  one  of  the  world's  tlon  under  the  GI  bills  have  already  returned 

Cards  processed  2 1 .765  most  modern  and  finest  hospitals.  ««  *»>«  ^^^'f  Government,  In  Increased  In- 

^  Somehow  It  seems  more  ihan  fitting  that  come  taxes  alone  more  than  three  times  the 

this  majestic  new  center  of  healing  should  be  ^^^\  ^^^  of  that  program,  and  the  Inveet- 

located  in  Charleston—  city  that  is  known  ^«°^^^J'    ^''arrlnl^ent    to"the    publ" 

Dedication  of  New  Veteran.'  Hospital  at  [-  ^^^.e'^^ldmonl.^^^-rtoITSn^'^  ?^.*T^' '^."^  'T'TJ°  f"  ""T'  '^' 

Charleston,  S,C.  tor  .be-crab^p,  ^l^^^^^^^^^^.^^^f^  '^'iT^'oZZT^^i'Z'^^I^rr^^r 

^Tfn^T.  S^^^.-n^tlr    «^H^n«t^^f  !^' Inr  enlightened  clUzenshlp.    These  contribution. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ^^SL^peopr 'ilfu  neThLp  taf  WJS  ^re  fmmeasurable.  for  they  can  also  be  con- 

,v  •*       i».„._!,Jl-„   — ^,„.,.^  *«>  K-oii^J    r.Hii  sldered  In  terms  of  better  environment  and 

"^  Its  ultramodern  resources  for  healing,  wm  -^, ,„„»,„„  , »v,„  ,,»♦„_„„..  „i,iij,.„ 

^^^y^^^^^r,*  ♦>,-.  ^^r-T,  .nirit  «f  rrhai-iM^n  cducatlou  for  the  veteran  s  children. 

HON.   L.   MENDEL   RIVERS  ^rTh^'r^al'TaTproud'^^f'trcol-.-       Ladl«.    and    Gentlemen,    you    don't    and 

o.  sot.™  CKO.™.  ^^-Jl^Tn  rifu^oni^eKeSeS"  ^fh^h^^  P^enl^ '■.^^.^ ^Ouf  ietU^^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRE.SENTATIVES  ^°P*?f.,^,^n    ^^^^"i^Pr  th«  vX  h;  «>"d  citizens  who  know  what  It's  like  to  face 

est  Institutions  preserved  over  the  years  by  .         ....^...^j  »»„h 

Monday.  May  16.1966  the   American   p^ple   and   by   our   flghUng  f°  ^°°'^y.^°  ^^°'■^'»'?J*°'*/„./„f„f^'*°f, 

Mr   mvERS„rS0U.hCa™Una     Mr.  -»•  iT,"  S^Sr-nT  .S^S  ^.^S  .o  ..,,r.:T ,r»i  ^fr 

.Sf>ea.-cer.  a  majestic  new  center  of  heal-  ^^^^^  ^^^\  j^^^^  ^^^^^  )Laown  a  more  dedl-         These  better-trained  and  better-educated 

iiu  Aius  dedicated  May  13  at  Charleston,  cated  '  courageous    and   patriotic   group    of  veterans  average  30  per  cent  greater  Income 

S  C  .  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  our  men  and  women  than  those  with  whom  I  ^han  the  country's  nonveteran  population. 

veterans  serve  In  the  Congress.     I  have  every  confl-  And  that  bigger  Income  Is  directly  attrlbut- 

The      Honorable     Willi.\m     Jennings  dence  in  the  distinguished  committee  chair-  »ble  to  better  education. 

Bryan  Dorn,  ranking  Democratic  mem-  men  and  the  individual  members  of  Con-  ^J'f^^^l^'^/^."'  P/^' °^  °%^^J?*c^^^ 

ber  of  the  Veteran..  Affairs  Committee.  --•  J„-  -u^you^-  they;--^  ThrpLTa^^w  gJ  B^prrvl^ln^g^ 

delivered  an  eloquent  addres-s  as  t.he  prin-  j^  ^^^i  ^  j^^ld  the  ConstltuUon  of  the  ance  to  the  veterans  of  the  Viet  Nam  conflict 

clpal    speaker.      His    remarks   speak   for  united  States.  and  other  crises  since  1955. 

ihicmselves     Under  unanimous  consent.  I  The  Congreoe  has  a  long  and  illustrious         That  new  GI  Bill  is  going  to  mean  a  better 

am  Including  the  te.xt  of  his  address  so  hUtory.     May  I  remind  you  that  the  Contl-  education  for  thousands  and  thousands  of 

that  those  of  you  who  were  not  fortunate  nenui  Congress  created  these  United  States,  younger   veterans.     We   expect  over  hall  . 

enough   to   be  present  at   the  ceremony  It    selected    George    Washington    as    Com-  "^"'o^   ^o  £«  ^,/°»«8f .  ^°^  the  uS 

mav  read  and  Pninvhl<?rpmRrk:9  mander  In  Chief.     It  was  the  Continental  and   other   schools    throughout   theJJnitM 

ma>  read  and  enjoy  his  remarks.  congress  which  conducted  the  RevoluUonary  States  to  improve  their  earning  In  the  first 

RxM.MiKs   BY   THB   HONORABLE   Wii.l:\m   Jsv-  War  and  the  functloufl  of  Government  before  year  of  the  program. 

NiNos  Bbtan  Dorn    Mimbeb  or  Cn  .Rr.s3  ^jj^^g  ^„  ^  Constitution  and  before  there         South  Carolina  veterans,  and  Georgia  vet- 

AT  TKS  Dedication  Cctemont  nr  thf  Vrr-  .^^^    ^^y    agencies    of    the    United    States  erans— veterans    in   every   stete— will   get  ft 

lauNS' AijuiNisTRATioN  HospFTAL.  Chasuss-  Government     The      Continental      Congress  better  education.    Already,  more  than  143.000 

TON    SC.  Mat  13.  1966  cTMkted  the  Army  of  the  United  SUtes— the  World  War  U  and  Korean  conflict  veteran. 

Thank    you.    Chairman   Olin    Tkagux.   for  Navy    and    the    Marine    Corps.     The    First  from  South   Carolina   have   gone   to  col.ege 

your  very  kind  and  warm  Introduction.     lam  Article    In    the    Constitution    and    the    first  or  received  training  under  GI  bills.  '^^^ 

grateful  for  our  association  together  In  the  words  following  the  Preamble  deal  with  the  them  better  professlonaU  and  better  ^^^ 

Congress  and  on  our  great  Veterans'  .Affair*  creatton  of  a  Congress  with  a  HouM  and  a  clans     and     better     farmers     and     oeiwr 

Coninuttee.  Soaat«.  bunlncMmgn. 
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In  South  Carolina  alone,  there  are  now 
47,000  post-Korean  confilct  veterans  eligible 
for  benefits  Almost  7,000  of  those  eligible 
are  expected  to  enroll  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  South  Carolina,  and  they  will 
receive  cash  benefits  of  almost  $6  million 
dollars  the  first  year.  Both  the  number  of 
South  Carolina  veterans  In  schools  and  total 
payment  will  Increase  every  year  for  four  or 
five  years. 

In  the  next  five  years,  South  Carolina  vet- 
erans will  be  paid  over  »30  million  In  direct 
educational  benefits  tmder  this  new  GI  BUI. 

Let's  look  for  a  minute  at  the  economic 
advantages  of  veterans  benefits  In  South 
Carolina.  At  this  hospital  alone,  when  It  Is 
fully  staffed  and  operational  In  a  few  months, 
there  will  be  558  employees  and  a  payroll  of 
t5  million  annually.  That's  a  pretty  good 
economic  shot  to  any  community,  and  It 
doesn't  Include  the  several  millions  to  be 
spent  In  purchase  of  supplies  and  services, 
nor  the  hundreds  of  Jobs  provided  during  the 
construction  of  this  $13  million  magnificent 
buildings. 

Add  to  that,  the  VA  Hospital  at  Columbia 
which  has  almost  750  employees  and  an  an- 
nual payroll  of  $6,600,000  and  the  VA  Re- 
gional Ofllce  at  Coliunbla  that  employs  220 
persons  and  has  a  payroll  of  $1,800,000. 

All  together,  the  direct  payroll  to  those 
working  for  the  Veterans  Administration  In 
South  Carolina  will  run  almost  $13.5  million, 
providing  a  good  livelihood  for  more  than 
1.550  families. 

That's  Just  the  beginning.  The  Veterans 
Administration  last  year  expended  more  than 
$74  million  In  South  Caroima,  Including  the 
figures  cited  on  existing  payrolls.  So  this 
year,  with  the  big  new  Charleston  Hospital,  It 
win  be  considerably  bigger.  That  $74  mil- 
lion figure  of  last  year  Includes  the  amounts 
I've  already  given  you,  plus  $8.S  million  In 
compensation  and  pensions,  over  $8.5  million 
In  Insurance  payments,  and  $650,000  In  direct 
loans. 

There  Is  another  benefit  that  hasn't  cost 
the  taxpayers  a  great  amount  of  money  but 
which  has  been  another  great  stimulus  to 
South  Carolina's  construction  Industry  and 
general  economy — the  GI  loan  program  for 
homes  and  business.  These  are  loans  made 
by  private  banks  and  savings  and  loan  com- 
panies, but  guaranteed  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. Altogether,  In  South  Caro- 
lina, 45,800  such  loans  have  been  guaran- 
teed, totaling  $371  million,  up  to  this  year. 
With  the  new  GI  Bill  In  effect,  there  has  been 
a  new  rush  for  GI  loans  and  almost  700  are 
expected  to  be  made  In  this  first  year. 

The  Veterans  Administration  Is  big  busi- 
ness m  South  Carolina,  and  these  benefits  to 
veterans  are  benefits  which  veterans  have 
earned  from  a  grateful  nation.  That's  the 
reason  that  the  new  QI  Bill  was  passed 
unanimously  by  both  Houses  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

Overseeing  all  these  millions  and  billions  In 
expenditures  In  South  Carolina  and  other 
States  Is  a  very  efficient  agency,  the  Veterans 
Administration.  This  agency  has  been  a 
leader  In  adopting  modern  management 
techniques  and  has  saved  the  Government 
literally  mUllons  of  dollars.  Just  one  ex- 
ample: The  VA  was  employing  17,000  clerks 
and  accountants  and  other  people  In  keeping 
track  of  Insurance  and  In  making  Insurance 
payments,  Jtist  five  years  ago.  Today,  only 
3,000  people  do  the  same  job,  and  do  It  better 
because  of  a  data  system  and  modern  meth- 
ods. In  this  field,  other  govenmient  agencies 
ftre  copying  the  VA  because  of  Its  efficiency. 
The  Postmaster  General,  In  a  speech  the 
other  day,  pointed  out  how  efficiently  the  VA 
nad  been  operating  and  said  he  wanted  to 
adopt  some  of  the  practices.  I  commend 
the  Honorable  Larry  OTarlen  who,  I  predict, 
*111  rank  with  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Jim 
Farley  as  one  of  the  greatest  Postmaster 
Qenerals  In  the  hUtory  of  our  Country. 
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There's  still  another  area  of  operation  In 
the  Veterans  Administration  that  few  people 
hear  about  and  that  Is  their  research  In 
medicine. 

You  have  heard  of  the  pacemaker,  a  little 
electronic  device  which  Is  Implanted  In  a 
patient's  body  to  send  signals  to  keep  weak 
hearts  beating.  It  has  meant  life  lt»elf  to 
literally  thousands  of  Americans.  That,  my 
friends.  Is  one  of  the  accomplishments  of 
medical  research  In  VA. 

There  are  many  others,  and  the  benefits 
of  the  results  of  this  research  has  spread 
throughout  all  of  medicine,  all  over  the 
world.  This  research  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  VA,  and  In  afllllatlon  with  the  nation's 
leading  medical  schools.  Another  Item  Is 
the  Immediate  post-surgery  prosthesis  of 
attachment  of  artificial  limbs  right  In  the 
operating  room.  The  VA  Is  the  countr^-'s 
leader  In  this  research,  advancing  techniques 
and  methods.  The  work  promises  to  be  the 
greatest  single  advancement  in  prosthesis 
since  the  French  Revolution,  when  man 
made  the  first  real  efforts  to  rehabilitate 
those  who  lost  limbs. 

Tou  have  heard  about  the  advances  In 
treatment  of  tuberculosis,  the  great  achieve- 
ments which  have  moved  the  tuberculosis 
patient  from  a  lingering  lifetime  In  an 
asylum  back  to  the  mainstream  of  a  useful 
life.  VA  research  played  a  leading  role  In 
making  this  possible.  The  VA,  as  late  as 
1955.  operated  21  TB  hospitals,  and  treated 
17,000  patients.  Now,  It  operates  two — for 
6,000  patients,  many  of  whom  stay  only 
short  periods.  All  the  rest  of  those  hos- 
pitals have  been  converted  Into  general  or 
neuropsychlatrlc  hospitals  to  offer  treatment 
to  additional  veterans  who  need  care. 

The  VA  has  also  been  a  leader  In  research 
In  heart  operations  and  coronary  artery 
surgery.  You  know  of  Dr.  Michael  E.  De- 
Bakery,  the  famed  Houston  heart  surgeon. 
The  VA  researchers,  working  In  collabora- 
tion with  that  great  surgeon,  did  much  of 
the  early  work  in  developing  replacement 
parts  for  diseased  blood  vessels.  This  work 
has  resulted  In  the  savings  of  thousands  of 
lives  due  to  techniques  developed  to  remove 
and  replace  damaged  sections  of  blood 
vessels. 

Much  of  the  research  on  the  artificial  kid- 
ney, another  advance  which  saves  lives,  was 
done  by  Dr.  Bedding  Scrlbner,  a  pioneer  In 
the  field — when  Dr.  Scrlbner  was  a  VA  phy- 
sician. 

Organ  transplants,  still  another  medical 
advance  with  great  promise,  has  been  pio- 
neered by  a  VA  team  In  Denver. 

Laser  surgery,  cryosurgery  (a  technique  of 
using  extreme  odd  in  the  operating  room), 
the  use  of  psychotropic  drugs  In  mental  dis- 
orders, stroke  research,  group  therapy  for 
older  patients  and  the  use  of  drugs  taken 
Internally  for  control  of  diabetes — are  proj- 
ects that  VA  researchers  have  been  en- 
gaged In. 

The  VA  has  also  been  a  leader  In  use  of 
computers  and  new  machine*  In  diagnosis 
and  analysis.  It  operates,  for  Instance,  a 
computer  adapted  to  modem  techniques 
which  has  made  analysis  and  diagnosis  of 
heart  disease  far  more  accurate.  I  could  go 
on  and  on. 

The  Veterans  Administration  hoepitals  are 
not  Just  treatment  centers. 

Their  own  doctors  and  psychiatrists,  in 
collaborations  with  the  world's  leading  med- 
ical scientists  at  medical  schools  with  which 
VA  Is  affiliated,  have  been  leaders  in  dozens  of 
fields  of  medical  advancement. 

The  affiliation  with  medical  schools  Is  an- 
other wonderful  thing,  for  both  the  VA  and 
the  medical  schools.  Right  here,  In  Charles- 
ton, the  Veterans  Administration  hospital  Is 
fully  affiliated  with  the  South  Carolina  Med- 
ical College,  located  Just  a  few  block  away. 
That  great  college  with  a  dedicated  President 


ejid  faculty  Is  one  of  the  finest  and  one  ol 
the  proudest  medical  Institutions  In  the 
United  States,  with  a  tradition  that  has  made 
our  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina  known 
everywhere. 

The  contributions  of  the  South  Carolina 
Medical  College  to  medicine  In  this  country 
are  too  numerous  to  recount  here,  but  now, 
with  this  wonderftil  new  facility  and  this 
affiliation,  we  can  all  expect  oiu-  great  medlcaJ 
college  to  reach  new  heights  In  research,  in 
education,  and  In  medical  achievements.  It 
will  mean  better  medicine  for  veterans,  and 
better  medicine  for  South  Carolina.  It  will 
mean  research  that  will  seek  the  way  for 
relief  of  htmian  suffering  and  the  savings  at 
more  and  more  lives. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  the  fairest  Judges 
of  the  quality  of  treatment  In  veterans  hos- 
pitals are  the  veterans  themselves.  I  know, 
because  as  a  member  of  the  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee,  I  think  we  hear  every  complaint 
any  veteran  has  ever  made  about  hospital 
care. 

What  do  the  veterans  themselves,  those 
who  use  the  125,000  beds  in  165  VA  hospitals, 
think  about  their  hospitals?  Ill  tell  you 
what  they  think.  They  think  they're  su- 
perb. Our  Committee — the  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee — recently  sent  out  thousands  of 
questionnaires  to  veterans  In  all  general  VA 
hospitals,  asking  them  what  they  thought 
of  the  doctors,  the  nurses,  their  care,  the 
hospitals — everything  about  the  hospital 
operation.  The  response  was  overwhelm- 
ingly favorable.  Over  95  per  cent  of  those 
who  replied  said  they  thought  their  care 
and  treatment  was  good,  and  some  of  the 
comments   reflected   their   feeling. 

Said  one  South  Carolina  veteran  at  the 
Columbia  Hospital,  and  I  quote: 

"I  have  had  to  be  In  this  hospital  several 
times  In  the  peist  two  years.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  feel  that  I  have  had  the  best 
care  and  the  best  possible  doctors.  I  can- 
not say  enough  about  the  good  medical  and 
personal  attention  I  have  received." 

And  another:  "I  have  had  the  best  oare 
and  best  possible  doctors." 

Lest  you  think  they  were  all  high  In  praise, 
one  had  this  to  say:  "The  coffee  was  cold." 
Now  there's  a  veteran  who  remembers  his 
GI  days.  But  that  was  about  the  worst  they 
had  to  say  about  our  hospitals.  BUI  Driver's 
people  are  doing  a  magnilflcent  job. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  speaking  at  Gettysburg, 
said.  "We  cannot  dedicate,  we  carmot  hal- 
low this  ground."  My  Friends,  In  the  truest 
sense,  those  of  us  gathered  here  today  can- 
not really  dedicate  this  building.  It  has  al- 
ready been  dedicated  by  those  who  fought  on 
a  thousand  battlefields,  and  by  those  who 
gave  their  lives  that  men  shaU  be  free. 

The  men  who  dedicated  this  splendid 
building  were  the  men  who  were  "over 
there"  during  Wofid  War  I — the  men  at  St. 
Mlhlel,  Chateau  Thierry,  and  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  who  wrote  an  Indelible  chapter  in 
the  annals  of  military  history. 

This  building  has  been  dedicated  by  those 
men  In  the  Ardennes,  North  Africa,  Italy, 
and  Normandy  Beach  who  destroyed  the 
fascist  "Isms"  that  would  enslave  mankind. 

It  has  been  dedicated  by  those  who  on  the 
land,  on  the  sea,  under  the  sea,  and  in  the  air 
defeated  the  raving  Hitler,  Tojo,  and  the  dic- 
tator Mussolini  who  referred  to  the  American 
Congress  "as  a  bunch  of  parliamentary 
charlatans." 

This  hospital  has  been  dedicated  by  the 
flower  of  our  manhood  who  fought  In  a  far- 
away distant  land — Korea  where  they  were 
truly  tested  In  that  "fiery  crucible  of  com- 
bat." 

This  buUdlng  Is  being  dedicated  today  In 
South  Vietnam,  Santo  Domingo,  at  the  Ber- 
lin Wall  and  In  those  areas  throughout  the 
world  where  freedom  Is  being  challenged  by 
the  bigotry,  hatred,  greed  and  Intolerance. 
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This  buKdlng  has  b«en  dedicated  by  our 
profeseional  soldiers  m  four  aorid  wvirs  and. 
yo8.  by  thoee  civilian  soldjers  caJled  from  th« 
farm,  t-he  factory  and  the  corner  drugstore 
:<j  st<\iid  guard  on  the  rampar:*  of  freedom 
to  burl  back  the  tide  of  dlctauru-shlp,  athelam 
and  communist  aggression.  We  can  dedicate 
this  buildini?  today  to  our  men  fighting  In 
South  Vietnam  to  prevent  the  spread  of  war, 
men  fighting  to  prevent  World  War  m,  men 
tlg^ting  to  prevent  bcjmbs  and  the  tide  of 
w.ir  from  coming  to  the  shores  of  this  coun- 
try, men  hghting  to  protect  our  civilian  pop- 
ulation Yes.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  men 
ftgliting  in  South  Vietnam  to  protect  west- 
er.-i  Europe  and  Creneral  DeOaulle'S  Prance 
fr  >i:i  e.'iclrL-lement,  conquest,  and  enslave- 
ment Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia  Is  truly 
the  road  to  Paris  and  the  road  to  the  con- 
quest of  western  civilization  and  the  enslave- 
ment of  free  peoples 

This  hospital  is  dedicated,  in  gratitude,  to 
tboM  who  were  maimed  and  injured  In  the 
cause  of  freedom,  and  who  suffer  from  dis- 
ease. It  iM  dedicated  to  the  veterans  of  our 
country  and  It  is  a  manifestation  of  the  deep 
gratitude  of  the  American  people. 


The  50th  Anni?eriary  of  Pomona 
Products  Co. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT.  JR. 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  16.  1966 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr  Speaker.  1966  marks 
the  50ih  anniversarj'  of  the  Pomorui 
Products  Co.  of  Griflin.  Ga..  famous  for 
pioneering  the  cultivation  packing  and 
nnarketlng  pimientos  In  America.  Pl- 
miento  growing  and  processing  is  of  con- 
.sidei-able  importance  to  southern  agri- 
culture. 

The  story  of  pimientos  in  Georgia,  and 
probably  in  America,  begins  In  1911, 
when  a  young  man.  Georee  Riegel,  saw 
a  can  of  Spanish  pimientos  on  a  grocery 
shelf  In  GrifRn  He  and  his  brother  and 
father  were  commei-clal  vegetable  ctow- 
ers  on  a  farm  near  Griffin  and  together 
tliey  had  worked  on  improving  the  quality 
of  vegetable  crops,  particularly  peppers. 
Through  the  American  consul  m  Spain 
the  Rlegels  secured  6  ounces  of  plnxlento 
seed  and  In  1912  grew  enough  plants  to 
set  out  1  ••2  acres  of  pimlento  plants  on 
the  Riegel  farm.  Prom  this  planting  a 
single  plant  w£is  selected  which  bore  fruit 
so  perfect  in  shape,  size,  and  color  that 
It  was  given  the  name  "Perfection." 
Subsequent  plantings  were  ma,de  from 
the  seeds  of  this  plant. 

Attempts  to  sell  pimientos  on  the  fresh 
market  met  with  no  success  because  of 
the  extreme  toughness  of  the  pimlento 
.skins  George  Riegel  recalled  that  his 
lntere.st  in  riimlentos  had  stemmed  from 
the  canned  Spanish  product,  so  he  de- 
cided to  attempt  canning  himself.  Skins 
were  removed  by  immersing  the  pimien- 
tos in  a  lye  solution.  After  cleajiing  they 
were  canned  with  salt  and  vinegar 

The  use  of  lye  proved  so  tedious  tliat 
the  help  of  the  Spanish  consul  was  again 
sought,  and  he  reported  that  the  skins  In 
Spain  were  removed  by  roasting  the 
pimientos  for  several  minutes  in  a  hot 


oven  and  wiping  off  the  charred  skins 
with  clean  cloths. 

The  roasting  operation  proved  far 
more  satisfactory,  and  by  1913  Mark 
Riegel  perfected  a  mechanical  roaster. 
It  consisted  of  a  coke-burning  tunnel  of 
fire  brick,  ttirough  which  the  cored  pi- 
mientos passed,  each  placed  over  a  steel 
spike  fastened  to  an  endless  chain.  The 
cliarred  skins  were  then  removed  by 
sprinkler  washers  sind  brushes,  with  the 
final  defining  done  by  hand. 

Finding  the  new  roaster  satisfactory, 
the  Riegels  continued  their  research  on 
canning  pimientos  in  a  small  shed  on  a 
farm  near  Pomona,  Ga.,  a  few  miles  from 
Griffin.  During  the  summer  of  1914  they 
put  up  a  small  pack  of  pimientos  in  this 
Uttle  plant,  and  the  H.  V.  KeU  Wholesale 
Grocery  Co.  of  Griffin  marketed  the 
entire  pack. 

Prank  Patterson,  who  was  associated 
with  the  H.  V.  Kell  Wholesale  Grocery 
Co.  In  Griffin,  became  interested  in  the 
new  pimlento  cannery  after  his  success 
in  selling  the  first  canned  pimientos.  He 
offered  to  provide  financing  for  two  addi- 
tional roasters  and  a  plant,  to  be  built  on 
his  farm.  Plans  were  made,  and  Mark 
Riegel,  Prank  and  Bob  Patterson,  and 
Prank  Cook,  Sr.,  built  and  equipped  the 
Pomona  Products  Co.  This  plant  was  an 
extremely  large  food  processing  facility 
according  to  the  standards  of  that  day 
and  probably  the  largest  in  Georgia.  It 
was  located  3  miles  west  of  Pomona  and 
about  6  miles  north  of  Griffin. 

Pimientos  were  first  canned  in  the  new 
plant  in  1916  and  sold  under  the  Sun- 
shine brand  name.  The  total  crop  that 
year  came  from  75  acres,  all  located  in 
Spalding  County,  of  which  Griffin  is  the 
county  seat.  Prank  Patterson  served  as 
president  of  the  young  organization.  By 
1918  the  plant  was  processing  the  pi- 
mlento crop  from  100  acres  in  the  area. 

It  was  In  1920  that  Pomona  Products 
Co.  began  to  assume  the  character  smd 
the  personality  that  have  made  it  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  American  food 
industry.  In  that  year  Walter  L.  Graefe 
purchased  a  controlling  interest  In  the 
business  and  became  president  of  the 
pioneering  company.  He  served  as  presi- 
dent until  1955,  when  he  became  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  was  succeeded  In 
the  presidency  by  W.  Einnis  Parker. 

Walter  L.  Graefe  was  a  native  of  Mary- 
land and  attended  school  at  Western 
Maryland  College  and  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  After  serving  as  first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Army  during  World 
War  I.  he  was  discharged  on 
March  4,  1919,  at  Camp  Gordon 
near  Atlanta.  Liking  Georgia,  he 
looked  for  a  business  connection  in 
that  area.  One  night  at  a  F>arty  a  promi- 
nent Atlanta  business  man  suggested  to 
Graefe  that  the  young  Pomona  operation 
nesu-  Griffin  might  offer  an  opportunity. 
Mr.  Graefe  visited  the  company  and  was 
offered  a  job  which  he  accepted. 

During  1920  he  decided  that  the  busi- 
ness offered  a  substantial  future,  so  he 
purchased  control  of  the  business  and 
became  its  president.  His  first  major 
action  was  to  move  the  plant  to  Griffin 
where  gas  was  available  to  provide  fuel 
for    the    huge    roasting    ovens    which 


charred  the  skins  so  that  they  could  be 
removed  from  the  pimientos. 

In  spite  of  the  problems  faced  by  a  new 
company  processing  a  new  product, 
Pomona  Products  Co.  grew  and  pros- 
pered. There  were  bleak  years — when  all 
the  pimientos  on  contract  could  not  be 
processed  because  of  lack  of  labor  and  fa- 
cilities, but  they  still  had  to  be  paid  for. 
There  were  years  when  the  pimlento  crop 
was  too  short  to  produce  a  profitable 
pack.  But  the  bad  years  were  out- 
numbered by  the  good  years  and  pimlento 
volume  climbed  steadily.  Pomona's  suc- 
cess led  to  the  entry  of  other  canners  into 
the  Pimlento  field  and  over  the  years  as 
many  as  eighteen  or  twenty  firms  were  in 
the  business  at  one  time.  Growing  of 
pimientos  by  farmers,  once  limited 
entirely  to  Georgia,  now  extends  into 
several  adjoining  States  and  California. 

Pimlento  growing  added  a  new  crop  to 
Georgia  and  southern  agriculture.  It 
provided  miUions  of  dollars  for  fanners 
and  off- farm  workers,  but  perhaps  its 
greatest  economic  contribution  was  the 
growth  it  sparked  for  food  processing  in 
Georgia  and  other  Southern  States. 
Plants  built  and  expanded  to  process 
pimientos  found  themselves  with  suiaa- 
cient  facilities  to  handle  many  other 
products,  thus  providing  further  em- 
ployment for  southern  workers  and  ad- 
ditional income  for  the  areas  in  which 
they  were  located. 

During  the  period  of  peak  productlcm 
Pomona  employs  more  than  1,000  work- 
ers. About  20  different  fruits  and  vege- 
tables are  processed  and  canned.  All 
of  these  are  distributed  and  sold  in  the 
Southeastern  States  and  some  carry  the 
Sunshine  label  throughout  the  United 
States  and  parts  of  Canada. 

The  past  50  years  have  been  full  years 
for  Pomona  Products  Co.  A  new  Amer- 
ican-grown food  was  introduced  to  the 
Nation,  the  complexities  of  processing  it 
and  packing  it  were  solved.  Its  growth 
in  acceptance  and  sales  over  the  years 
has  been  consistent.  The  future  is  not 
ours  to  foretell,  but  Pomona  will  always 
seek  new  products  and  constantly  re- 
search methods  to  improve  them — to  the 
benefit  of  the  American  food  industry 
and  America's  grocers. 

Mr.  W.  Ennis  Parker,  of  Griffin,  Ga., 
Is  now  president  of  Pomona  Products 
Co.,  and  is  currently  serving  as  president 
of  the  National  Canners  Association. 


Congressmaa  Basil  L.  Whitener  Addreue.* 
Democratic  County  Convention  at  Gai- 

toaia.  N.C, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Monday,  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague,  Hon.  Basil  L. 
Whitener,  made  the  principal  address  at 
the    Gaston   County.   N.C,  Democratic 
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convention  in  Oastonla,  N.C,  on  May 
14, 1966. 

His  speech  ably  describes  the  work  of 
the  Democratic  Party  and  the  great 
principles  upon  which  the  party  is  found- 
ed. I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  it 
most  interesting,  and  under  leave  previ- 
ously granted  I  insert  the  speech  in  the 
Record  : 

Addeess  bt  Basil  L.  WHrntNER,  Member  or 
Congress,  at  Gaston  Countt  Democratic 
Convention.  Gaston  County  CotrRTHOusE, 
Gastonia,  N.C,  Satttrdat,  Mat  14,  1966 
It  U  a  high  honor  and  a  great  privilege  for 
me  here  this  afternoon  to  address  this  con- 
vention of  Gaston  County  Democrats.    I  al- 
ways find  It  a  great  pleasure   to  spealc  to 
Democrats,  regardless  of  where  they  are.    It 
gives  me  special  pleasure,  however,  to  speak 
to  so  many  Democrats  with  whom  I  have 
worked  through  the  years  for  great  Demo- 
cratic victories. 

We  meet  this  afternoon  at  a  very  critical 
period  in  the  history  of  our  Nation  and  of 
the  world.  We  gather  at  a  time  when  the 
need  for  dynamic  leadership  la  mandatory 
If  our  way  of  life  and  that  of  the  free  world 
U  to  survive. 

The  Democratic  Party  had  Ita  origin  In  the 
philosophy  of  men  who  believed  In  the  dig- 
nity of  man  and  In  hla  right  to  share  In  his 
government  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  hla 
labor.  The  principles  of  our  party  were  first 
enunciated  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  Later  An- 
drew Jackson,  a  great  North  Carolinian,  car- 
ried forward  Jefferson's  Ideals  of  democracy 
Jefferson  believed  that  In  the  people  re- 
sided the  source  of  all  authority  and  power 
In  our  land.  This  principle  forms  the  very 
basis  of  our  government.  It  has  enabled 
our  country  to  become  the  leader  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  and  to  be  the  guardian 
of  freedom  In  all  agee. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  produced  great 
leaders  in  the  past,  whose  broad  vision  and 
vigorous  efforts  have  helped  us  to  realize  the 
h^'e  of  our  forefathers  who  expressed  in  the 
Preamble  to  our  Constitution  the  desire  "to 
form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  Justice 
wuure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity." 

More  than  any  other  poUtlcal  organiza- 
tion in  our  history  the  Democratic  Party  has 
adopted  programs  to  bring  to  the  American 
people  the  great  blessings  expressed  in  the 
weamble  to  our  Constitution. 

The  Democratic  record  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment has  for  the  past  160  years  been  one 
or  sound  and  progressive  government  and 
educational,  economic,  and  social  progress. 
^One  of  the  things  that  has  made  our  party 
Is  that  we  have  not  been  afraid  to  have 
"aoes  of  opinion  within  the  party  as  to 
.^■•-cal,  economic,  and  social  programs     We 

We  were  the  first  party  to  realize  that  In 

Ja^^l^n""??  ^"^'"•acliig  many  natlon&lltlee, 
rwes.  and  religions.  It  U  Impossible  for  all  of 
our  people  to  think  and  act  aUke.  Our  party 
Xin^^f  "^^^  ^^^""^  ^^  accommodating 
noM,  and  the  ideals  of  all  Americans 

b,«i'f.^*'^^  ^  ^^^  P*^y  o^  ^^^  farmer,  the 
businessman,  the  worker,  the  youth,  and  our 
H^_  It  Is  the  party  which  envelops  the 
S,H^,°^  ^^*  "'^"^-  ****  conservatism,  and 
^t  o^  ';°f:'''''-"'^^'--    Out  of  this  amal- 

P^l^«°o  ^3*°"^*^*  °^  P*"'y  ^^  developed 
pnncipies  and  procedures  which  have  given 

resuTL  '^^'^  P***P'«  programs  that  have 

Ci^htUr '  '"  "  """""""^  "  ^°  *^« 

ca^anrt'f  "'*  °'  *^'»  combined  thought  we 
and  do  move  forward  on  a  sound,  middle 


ground,  giving  recognition  to  time-honored 
principles  and  Ideals  which  afford  a  meeting 
place  for  all  who  are  Interested  In  the  prog- 
ress of  our  nation.  There  Is  room  In  our 
party  for  all  sincere,  honest  elements  who 
have  a  fervent  desire  to  observe  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  nation  is  founded  and  to 
bring  about  progress  without  a  violation  of 
those  principles. 

As  one  who  takes  pride  in  the  great  accom- 
plishments of  our  party,  I  feel  that  we  often 
overlook  the  real  strength  of  our  party  when 
we  place  too  much  emphasis  on  the  accom- 
plishments made  at  the  national  level. 

The  basic  strength  of  our  party  has  been 
the  people,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  so  ably  enun- 
ciated. The  Democratic  Party  has  always 
had  a  strong  foundaUon  at  the  township 
county,  and  state  level.  It  has  been  the 
sound  and  progressive  government  which  our 
party  has  given  to  the  people  at  these  levels 
that  has  enabled  It  to  sustain  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people  and  to  be  rewarded 
with  national  leadership. 

The  record  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
North  Carolina  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
the  sound  and  progressive  government  which 
our  party  has  given  to  the  American  people. 
During  the  past  65  years  North  Carolina 
has  had  Democratic  governors.  Their  ad- 
ministrations have  been  characterized  by  a 
greater  development  of  our  resources;  more 
Jobs  for  our  people;  a  vastly  Improved  system 
of  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  educa- 
tion; and  an  expanded  network  of  fine  high- 
ways and  Improved  harbor  facilities. 

Under  Democratic  leadership  at  the  state 
and  county  level  North  Carolina  has  moved 
Into  the  forefront  of  the  Southern  States 
and  has  taken  her  place  as  one  of  the  most 
progressive  states  In  the  Union.  In  the  last 
25  years  the  Democratic  record  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally noteworthy. 

The  late  great  Democratic  Governor  Oregg 
Cherry  of  Gaston  Coimty  wUl  be  remembered 
for  his  work  in  Improving  the  mental  insti- 
tutions of  our  state. 

Our  people  wUl  long  remember  the  record 
of  Kerr  Scott  In  behalf  of  better  roads  In 
North  Carolina.  Although  his  administra- 
tion was  cut  short  by  his  untimely  death 
Governor  William  B.  Umstead  will  be  remem- 
bered for  hU  steady  hand  at  the  helm  of  gov- 
ernment at  a  time  of  social  and  economic 
change  In  our  state. 

Governor  Hodges  gave  new  direction  to  our 
state's  program  of  Industrial  development. 
Governor  Sanford  carried  forward  our  great 
traditions  of  providing  Improved  educational 
opportunities  for  our  young  people. 

Today  we  have  a  Governor  whose  efforts 
to  create  new  Jobs  in  North  Carolina  through 
Industrial  development  and  to  improve  edu- 
cational standards  are  bringing  praise  to  our 
state  from  all  areas  of  the  country.  Gover- 
nor Moore  is  a  great  Democratic  leader. 

At  the  national  level  our  party  has  a  rec- 
ord without  equal  In  the  history  of  the  na- 
tion. For  the  35  years  since  1930  Democratic 
leadership  has  brought  a  fuller  measure  of 
economic  opportunities  to  our  people  than 
was  accomplished  during  aU  the  other  years 
of   our   history. 

Laws  have  been  enacted  to  protect  the 
bank  deposits  and  other  savings  of  our  peo- 
ple, to  strengthen  our  farm  economy,  to  bring 
electrtclty  to  the  rural  areas  of  our  nation, 
to  provide  loans  to  get  the  wheels  of  in- 
dustry humming,  to  establish  a  minimum 
wage  for  our  people,  to  provide  expanded  ed- 
ucational opportimltles,  to  set  up  social  se- 
curity for  the  wage-earner  and  his  depend- 
ents, and  counOess  other  laws  of  far-reach- 
ing significance  to  the  future  of  our  nation. 
Today  we  have  the  highest  level  of  em- 
ployment of  any  nation  In  the  world;  73 
million  Americans  are  employed.  As  a  result 
our  people  have  better  housing,  better 
health   faculties,   and  are  receiving   better 
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educational  opportiinlties  than  any  other 
people.  In  every  phase  of  our  activity  our 
naUon  Is  experiencing  unbounded  progreea 
New  businesses  are  being  Incorporated  at 
the  rate  of  197,000  every  year.  Common 
stock  prices,  earnings,  and  yields  are  at  a 
high  level,  and  the  profits  of  corporations 
after  taxes  have  grown  more  than  80% 
Since  1961  the  average  factory  worker's  wag© 
has  increased  20%,  and  the  Uicome  of  the 
farmer  has  also  Increased  nearly  20% 

The  Democratic  Party  leadership  has  not 
only  been  concerned  with  providing  the 
Ajnerlcan  people  with  the  highest  standard 
of  living  In  the  world.  Our  party  has  con- 
sistently stood  for  strong  naUonal  defense 
and  opposition  to  all  forms  of  tyranny  from 
abroad.  It  was  under  DemocraUc  leader- 
ship  that  the  nation  crushed  Nazism  In 
World  War  U  and  repelled  communist  ag- 
gression in  the  Korean  War. 

Most  Americans  strongly  support  the  ef- 
forts  our  government  is   making   today   to 
halt   the  spread   of  communism  In  South- 
east Asia,  Europe,  the  Middle  East    Africa 
and  In  LaUn  America. 

Under  the  direction  of  Democratic  Pres- 
idents the  United  States  has  become  the 
leader  In  nuclear  research  and  In  the  ex- 
ploration of  outer  space.  We  have  come  to 
the  forefront  In  this  area  which  Is  so  vital 
to  the  survival  of  our  nation  and  that  of 
the  free  world. 

part*  *^°  ***  '"^°"**  °'  ^^  ^'***  '■'*°"*  °'  °"'" 
In  our  desire  to  Improve  the  economic  and 
social  conditions  of  our  country  we  should 
not  overlook  the  fact,  however,  tiiat  we  must 
Keep  our  nation  on  a  sound  economic  basis. 
We  should  support  the  principle  of  fiscal 
responslbUlty.  It  is  only  through  the  am- 
plication of  sound  economic  principles  that 
we  can  provide  for  our  continued  prosperity 
and  national  security.  «-      »-       / 

«f^n  ^,°tl?  vigorously  oppose  the  efforts 
or  all  of  those  who  would  undermine  the 
resistance  of  our  nation  to  communist  ag- 
gression. We  should  strongly  support  our 
young  men  who  are  fighting  m  Viet  Nam 
and  who  are  serving  m  other  parts  of  the 
world  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  '^  "  "" 
The  operation  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  the  largest  business  In  the  world 
Every  American  is  a  stockholder  in  his 
government. 

Our  people  should  be  encouiHged  to  take 
a  more  active  Interest  in  our  local,  state 
and  national  governments.  You  and  I  should 
encourage  everyone  to  register  and  to  rote 
An  Informed  citizenship  exercising  its  rlKht 
to  franchise  Is  the  most  effectivl  bulwark 
against  the  critics  of  our  way  of  ufe. 

In  two  weeks  our  party  will  have  Its  Dri- 
mary  in  North  Carolina.  Democrats  wlU  be 
nominated  for  the  General  Election  next  fall 
The  nominees  of  our  party  will  deserve  our 
»/^  ■,^V'  ^^^  traditional  Democratic  way 
we  should  forget  the  personal  differences  that 
we  might  have  during  the  primary  contests 
and  unite  behind  our  candidates  selected 
In  the  primaries. 

TThe  continuance  of  good  government  that 
we  have  In  Gaston  County,  throughout  North 
CaroUna,  and  at  the  national  level  depends 
upon  the  degree  of  support  that  we  give  our 
Democratic  candidates  this  fall. 

In  conclusion,  i  would  Uke  to  take  this  od- 
portunlty  to  thank  all  of  those  here  this 
afternoon  for  the  generous  support  which 
they  have  given  me  through  the  years  In  my 
efforts  to  be  of  service  to  our  people  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  said  that:  "Nothing  Is  more 
honorable  than  a  grateful  heart." 

My  heart  Is  grateful  this  afternoon  for  your 
warm  personal  friendship  and  for  the  priv- 
ilege which  you  have  gTven  me  to  serve  you 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
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SENATE 

TrE.snvv.  May  17,1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Metcalf). 

Rev.  Carl  B  Harris,  pastor,  St.  Albans 
Episcopal  Church.  Annandale,  Va.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

O  God.  we  ask  that  You  not  let  us  re- 
strict You  to  a  narrow  ghetto  labeled 
••religion,"  but  lead  us  to  worship  You  in 
the  fullness  of  life  as  the  Lord  of  politics, 
economics,  and  the  arts. 

Give  us  light  to  seek  true  morality,  not 
in  narrow  legalisms,  but  in  sacrifice  and 
open  responsibility.  Show  us  how  to  ex- 
press our  lives  in  very  specific,  concrete 
service  to  other  men.  Teach  us  how  to 
say  what  we  have  to  say,  clearly,  simply, 
and  openly. 

We  remember  specifically  at  this  time 
our  astronauts  Thomas  Stafford  and  Elu- 
gene  Cernan.  We  ask  for  their  safe  re- 
turn as  we  do  for  our  men  in  Vietnam. 
Ix-t  the.se  prayers  remind  us  of  our  fre- 
quent separation  from  You  and  our  need 
to  enter  again  into  Your  life  through 
Christ  our  U-srd     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Lcng  of  Louisiana, 

and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, May  16,  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT     ON     DISASTER     RELIEF- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
H    DOC    NO.  4391 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  the  accompsmylng 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  the  honor  t-o  transmit  herewith 
a  report  of  activity  under  authority  of 
Public  Law  875,  81st  Congress,  as 
amended,  and  required  by  section  8  of 
such  law. 

Funds  which  have  been  appropriated  to 
accomplish  the  Federal  assistance  de- 
tennined  eligible  under  this  authority  are 
specifically  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  purposes  of  disaster  relief, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  May  17,  1966. 


Service  oCBcer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  to  Uganda, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


EXECLTTV^E  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  ACrrNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Henry  E. 
Stebblns,   of   Massachusett.s.    a   Foreign 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  blU  (S.  693)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  with  amend- 
ments, in  which  It  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  3177,  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation  In  certain  cases; 

H.R.  7402.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Chamlzal  Treaty  National 
Memorial  In  the  city  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H  R.  7850.  An  act  to  amend  section  1822(a) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
provisions  for  treble-damage  actions  to  direct 
loan  and  Insured  loan  cases; 

H,R,  8961.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
where  a  veteran  receiving  pension  under  this 
chapter  disappears,  the  Administrator  may 
pay  the  pension  otherwise  payable  to  the 
wife  and  children; 

HJl.  11775.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pop- 
ular election  of  the  Governor  of  Guam,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  11934,  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  certain 
veterans  receiving  additional  compensation 
by  reason  of  being  In  need  of  regular  aid  and 
attendance  shall  be  furnished  prescription 
drugs  by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs; 

H.R.  11980,  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  donate  two  obsolete 
German  weapons  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany; 

H  R.  12676.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that  certain  forms  of  copper  be  admitted 
free  of  duty; 

HJl.  13012,  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  to  the  city 
of  Btloxl.  Miss.; 

HJl.  13187.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  eliminate  cert&ln 
requirements  for  the  furnishing  of  nursing 
home  care  In  the  case  of  veterans  hospital- 
ized by  the  Veterans'  Administration  In 
Alaska  or  Hawaii; 

H.R.  13298.  An  act  to  amend  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam  In  order  to  authorize  the  legis- 
lature thereof  to  provide  by  law  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Its  members  from  election  districts; 
and 

H.R.  14347.  An  act  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions for  payment  to  parents  and  children  of 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


loan  and  Insured  loan  cases:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

H.R,  9961.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
where  a  veteran  receiving  pension  under  thlj 
chapter  disappears,  the  Administrator  may 
pay  the  pension  otherwise  payable  to  the  wife 
and  children; 

H.R.  12676.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that  certain  forms  of  copper  be  admitted 
free  of  duty;  and 

H.R.  14347.  An  act  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions for  payment  to  parents  and  children  of 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

H.R.  7402.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Chamlzal  Treaty  National 
Memorial  In  the  city  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H.R.  11775,  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pop- 
ular election  of  the  Governor  of  Guam,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  13298.  An  act  to  amend  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam  In  order  to  authorize  the  leg- 
islature thereof  to  provide  by  law  for  the 
election  of  Its  members  from  election  dis- 
tricts: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  11934.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  certain 
veterans  receiving  additional  compensation 
by  reason  of  being  In  need  of  regular  aid 
and  attendance  shall  be  furnished  prescrip- 
tion drugs  by  the  Administrator  of  'Veterans' 
Affairs; 

HJl.  13012.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  to  the  city 
of  Blloxl.  Mississippi;  and 

H,R,  13187.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  eliminate  certain  re- 
quirements for  the  furnishing  of  nursing 
home  care  in  the  case  of  veterans  hospitalized 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  Alaska  or 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare, 

HJl.  11980,  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  donate  two  obsolete  Ger- 
man weapons  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  blUs  were  sevendly  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
Indicated: 

H.R.  3177.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  In  certain  cases;  and 

H.R  7850.  An  act  to  amend  section  1823(a) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
provisions  for  treble-damage  actions  to  direct 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 
On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  statements 
during  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  were  ordered  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
committee  and  subcommittees  were  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate: 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs;  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary;  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads  of  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
■Works. 

REPORT   OF   A   COM\aTTEE 
The  following  report  of  a  committee 

was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA,  from  the  Committee  on 

Public  Works,  with  amendments: 

S.  3031.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretory  oi 

the  Interior  to  ertabUsh  a  Natlopal  Vlsiwr 


Center,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1161 ) ;  and,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  March  17,  1966,  the  blU  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session, 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HARRIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

Donald  Ople  McBride,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce :' 

WlUlam  Howard  Shaw,  of  Delaware,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce; 

Capt.  Chester  I.  Steele,  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
for  promotion  the  grade  of  rear  admiral;  and 

Capt.  Leon  G.  Telsey,  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  for 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  tmanl- 
mous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

S.  3362.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  equitably  to  provide 
lor  the  disposition  of  certain  accrued  bene- 
fit amounts  due  an  individual  at  the  time 
he  dies;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By   Mr.   Magntjson    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Mansfield,  and  Mr.  J^VTTS)  : 

S.  3363.  A  bin  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  and  security  of  the  United  States  by 
providing  authority  to  negotiate  commercial 
agreements  with  Communist  countries,  and 
tor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Maonuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   MONTOYA    (for  himself   and 
Mr.  Anderson  )  : 

3.3364.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Nuclear  Museum;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Montoya  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  3365.  A  bin  to  extend  the  period  during 
which  the  funds  may  be  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  the  act  of  October  4,  1961  (75  Stat. 
813),  for  the  conservation  of  migratory 
waterfowl,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

8.  3366.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  arm 
his  employees,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  ROBERTSON: 

S.  3367.  A  bin  to  make  certain  expendi- 
tures by  the  city  of  Richmond,  Va.,  In  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  coliseum  in  down- 
town Richmond,  eligible  as  local  grants-in- 
Md  for  purposes  of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON  (by  request)  : 

S.3368,  A  bin  to  amend  section  14(b)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal  Re- 
>erve  banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations  dl- 
Witly  from  the  Treasury;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Robebtson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HAYDEN : 

S.  3369.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  3370.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  make  special  studies,  to  pro- 
vide services,  and  to  engage  In  Joint  projects, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Magnitson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading,) 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 

S,  3371,  A  bill  for  the  rrilef  of  Col,  Bruce 
H.  Vail;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  METCALP  ( for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mansfield)  : 

S.  3372,  A  bill  to  amend  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry, 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY: 

S.J.  Res.  160,  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  p>eriod  beginning  June  13.  1966,  and  end- 
ing June  19,  1966,  as  ''Gas  Industry  Week"; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monroney  when 
he   Introduced    the   above   Joint   resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

S.J.  Res.  161.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  third  Sunday  Ln  June  of  each  year  as 
Father's  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


PRINTING  OF  REVISED  EDITION  OP 
DOCUMENT  "HISTORY  OF  THE 
SENATE  SEALS" 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  submitted  the 
following  resolution  (S.  Res.  261) ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  prepare  a  re- 
vised edition  of  the  document  entitled  "His- 
tory of  the  Senate  Seals"  (Senate  Document 
Numbered  164,  Eighty-second  Congress) , 
which  revised  edition  shall  be  printed  with 
illustrations  as  a  Senate  document. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  have  submiitted  a 
resolution  for  a  second  edition  of  "Sen- 
ate Seals."  It  is  a  little  pamphlet  that 
has  been  drafted  by  Mr.  Emery  Frazier. 
The  first  edition  Is  about  exhausted.  The 
resolution  has  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration.  I 
hope  the  committee  will  give  to  it  Its 
thoughtful  consideration,  because  since 
the  first  edition  of  "Senate  Seals,"  there 
has  been  no  similar  pamphlet  on  the 
history  of  the  seals  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 


COMMITTEE  SERVICE 

Mr.  KUCHEL  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  262)  assigning  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]  to  committee 
service,  which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Kuchel, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  SENATE  REPORT  FILED  BY  THE 
SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  AGINQ 

Mr.  SMATHERS  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  263);  which, 
imder  the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration : 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  six 
thousand  two  hundred  additional  copies  of 
a  Senate  report,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  entitled  "The  War  on  Poverty 
as  It  Affects  Older  Americans", 


EAST- WEST  TRADE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  and  my- 
self, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
promote  the  foreign  policy  and  security 
of  the  United  States  by  providing  au- 
thority to  negotiate  commercial  agree- 
ments with  Communist  countries,  and 
for  other  purposes,  popularly  known  bs 
the  East- West  trade  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALE  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3363)  to  promote  the  for- 
eign policy  and  security  of  the  United 
States  by  providing  authority  to  negoti- 
ate commercial  agreements  with  Com- 
munist countries,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Mansfield),  was  received, 
read  t^fdce  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  greatly  troubled 
by  his  Inability  to  build  bridges  of  friend- 
ship and  understanding  between  North 
and  South. 

"I  once  knew  a  good,  sound  chtu-chman, 
whom  we'll  call  Brown,"  Lincoln  was  quoted, 
"who  was  on  a  committee  to  erect  a  bridge 
over  a  dangerous  and  rapid  river.  Architect 
after  architect  failed,  and  at  last  Brown  said 
he  had  a  friend  named  Jones  who  had  built 
several  bridges  and  could  build  this,  'Let's 
have  him  In,'  said  the  committee.  In  came 
Jones.  'Can  you  build  this  bridge,  sir?'  'Yes,' 
replied  Jones,  'I  could  build  a  bridge  to  the 
infernal  regions,  If  necessary,'  The  sober 
committee  were  horrified,  but  when  Jones 
retired  Brown  thought  it  fair  to  defend  his 
friend,  'I  know  Jones  so  well,'  said  he,  "and 
he  is  BO  honest  a  man  and  so  good  an  archi- 
tect that,  If  he  states  soberly  and  positively 
that  he  can  build  a  bridge  to  Hades — why,  I 
believe  it.  But  I  have  my  doubts  about  the 
abutments  on  the  Infernal  side,"  "So,"  Lin- 
coln added,  "when  politicians  said  they  could 
harmonize  the  Northern  and  Southern  wings 
of  the  democracy,  I  believed  them.  But  I 
had  my  doubts  about  the  abutments  on  the 
Southern  side." 

So  today  we  have  our  doubti  about  the 
"abutments"  in  Communist  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, But  we  also  have  a  President  with 
the  courage  and  the  determination  to 
build  bridges  of  trade  and  understand- 
ing if  it  is  possible  to  build  them  on  a 
sound  foundation. 

Probably  no  piece  of  legislation  in  this 
Congress  has  less  of  a  constituency,  yet 
few  bills  can  ever  hope  to  rival  this  one 
in  its  potential  for  contributing  to  the 
peace  and  stability  of  the  world  In  what 
is  left  of  the  20th  century. 
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But  we  cannot  begin  to  realize  the 
■Risdom  and  propriety  of  the  legislation 
until  we  see  the  Communist  world  as  it 
exists  today  m  actuality,  not  a^  it  took 
shape  in  our  fears  of  10  or  20  or  30  years 
ago.  Let  U5  make  no  mL^take  about  it: 
The  Comjnunist  bloc  will  not  crumble  If 
'At'  choose  to  withhold  our  trade.  At 
$280  million,  our  total  trade  with  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  in  1965  was  an 
insignificant  fraction  of  the  total  free 
world  trade  of  about  Sll  billion.  There 
is  little  likelihood  that  trade  with  the 
bloc  will  evf-r  reach  proportions  of  stra- 
tegic significance  either  to  us  or  the  Com- 
munists. 

I  recently  received  a  complaint  from 
a  Washington  citizen  that  we  had  sold 
quantities  of  'inedible  tallow"  to  the 
Communists.  She  was  concerned  be- 
cause the  tallow  could  be  used  to  produce 
glycerine — an  ingredient  of  many  ex- 
plosives. But  the  simple  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter Is  that  a  countn-  capable  of  develop- 
ing a  hydrogen  bomb  and  vast  missile 
power— and  a  country  which  produces 
and  exports  great  quantities  of  oil — from 
which  glycerin  is  easily  and  economical- 
ly extracted — does  not  need  U.S.  tallow 
to  malnt^Hln  its  military  might,  any  more 
than  we  need  Sovief  platinum  to  main- 
tain our  stockpile  of  strategic  metals. 

The  President  believes,  and  I  share 
hi.'^  belief,  that  a  broad  and  continuing 
exchange  of  nonstrategic  goods  and 
technology  between  East  and  West  raises 
the  stake  of  the  individual  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  in  stable  East-West  rela- 
tions and  inevitably  acts  as  a  damper 
upon  the  appetite  of  the  bloc  for  aggres- 
sive adventures. 

Though  peaceful  and  stable  interna- 
tional relations  are  our  primary  goal, 
we  cannot  be  unmindful  of  the  vital  role  - 
which  exports  can  play  in  restoring  our 
balance  of  payments  There  is  an  enor- 
mous appetite  for  American  goods  and 
technology  In  Eastern  Europe — an  appe- 
tite limited  only  by  the  ability  of  some 
of  the  still  underdeveloped  economies  to 
generate  sufficient  hard  currency. 

Again,  by  opening  up  sources  of  sup- 
ply Independent  of  the  Soviet  Union,  In- 
creased East-West  trade  necessarily  re- 
duces the  economic  dependence  of  the 
.smaller  Eastern  European  countries  upon 
rhe  Soviet  Union. 

Expanded  East-West  trade  also  leads 
to  Greater  contact  and  understanding  of 
both  Western  peoples  and  the  products 
of  Western  Institutions.  Because  we  are 
convinced  that  our  economic  and  politi- 
cal institutions  are  best  designed  to  sat- 
isfy the  universal  rising  tide  of  expecta- 
tions, we  expect  these  contacts  to  stimu- 
late the  increasing  economic  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  internal  economies  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  we  are 
not  whistling  In  the  dark.  Each  day 
brings  to  light  new  cracks  and  crevices 
In  the  Iron  Curtain.  Poland  joins  and 
lives  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  Paris 
Convention  for  the  protection  of  Indus- 
trial property  and  applies  for  member- 
ship in  GATT.  Rumania  criticizes  the 
Soviet  Union  for  interfering  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  her  neighbors — such  as 
Rumania— and  praises  the  United  States 
for  Its  liberal   trade  policies.     Hungary 
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withdraws  its  rigid  bureaucratic  plan- 
ning from  major  exporting  enterprises — 
replaces  the  "plan"  with  profit  incen- 
tives— and  gives  the  managers  freedom 
to  try  their  wings  In  a  competitive  mar- 
ket economy — at  least  for  exports.  Bul- 
garia—for long  years  standing  with  her 
back  to  the  Wesrt — displays  a  new  eager- 
ness to  increase  trade  suid  contact  with 
the  West. 

The  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  come 
seeking  the  tourist  dollar:  "Fly  to  Mos- 
cow" reads  an  ad  in  the  New  York  Times, 
"and  paint  the  town  Red."  An  American 
soft  drink  bottling  plant  springs  up  on 
the  Black  Sea,  and  rock  'n'  roll  blares 
forth  from  state-controlled  radio  sta- 
tions. 

The  largest  Moscow  department  store 
succumbs  to  what  I  weis  about  to  describe 
as  the  Western  "vice"  of  charge  accounts. 
I  believe  that  is  an  inappropriate  word; 
I  should  say  "Western  practice"  of 
charge  accounts.  If  the  Russians  are 
succumbing  to  capitalism,  they  are  suc- 
cumbing to  capitalism  in  the  American 
way.  The  people's  appetite  for  con- 
sumer goods  grows  and  feeds  on  itself. 
Motorcycles  and  leather  jackets — rather 
than  Communist  Party  membership 
cards — become  the  status  symbols  among 
the  young.  We  may  be  witnessing  what 
some  observers  have  called  creeping  cap- 
italism. 

And,  ironically,  there  is  probably  no 
area  In  the  world  today  where  American 
commercial  and  economic  prestige  is  as 
high  as  among  the  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

•  What  the  President  seeks  in  this  leg- 
islation is  not  concessions  to  the  Com- 
munists but  tools  with  which  to  shape 
mutually  advantageous  trade  relations. 
We  have  tied  the  President's  hands  and 
frustrated  the  development  of  a  flexible 
policy  in  an  area  in  which  the  President 
must  be  able  to  act  flexibly  if  we  are  to 
forge  a  successful  policy.  With  the  au- 
thority contained  in  this  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  able  to  develop  conditions 
for  trade  with  each  of  the  Communist 
countries  on  a  country-by-country 
basis — responsive  to  the  inevitable  flux 
in  Crovemment  policies  and  international 
relations.  As  Secretary  Rusk  indicates, 
this  legislation  would  "strengthen,  not 
weaken  the  President's  authority  to  deal 
with  the  Communists." 

The  act  in  its  principal  substantive 
provision  would  authorize  the  President 
to  use  most-favored-natlon  tariff  treat- 
ment as  a  bargaining  point  in  negoti- 
ating commercial  agreements  with 
individual  Communist  countries.  The 
importance  of  flexible  authority  to  grant 
or  withhold  most-favored-nation  status 
Is  well  illustrated  by  a  look  at  our  recent 
trade  relations  with  Rumania. 

In  June  1964  the  United  States  reached 
a  series  of  "understandings"  with  Ru- 
mania. The  Rumanians  have  lived  up 
to  their  side  of  those  "understandings." 
Pursuant  to  the  "understandings,"  Ru- 
mania has  guaranteed  the  protection  of 
patents  and  other  industrial  property: 
the  Rumanians  have  entered  into  satis- 
factory arrangements  with  us  for  the 
settlement  of  financial  claims.  They 
have  extended  hospitality  and  freedom 
of  movement  to  the  American  trade  mis- 


sion and  to  businessmen  generally 
They  have  expanded  trade  and  tourist 
facilities,  facilitated  the  exchange  of 
trade  exhibits  and  the  publication  of 
trade  promotion  materials  and  have  up- 
graded  our  diplomatic  presence  in  Ru- 
mania from  a  legation  to  a  full-fledged 
embassy. 

By  August  1964  Rumania  had  granted 
amnesty  to  virtually  all  of  her  political 
prisoners — an  estimated  11,000.  She 
had  put  an  end  to  jamming  of  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts  and  had  begun  lim- 
ited sales  of  Western  newspapers.  At 
the  time  of  the  "understandings,"  the 
U.S.  delegation  took  note  of  the  concern 
of  the  Rumanian  delegation  at  the  main- 
tenance of  the  discriminating  tariff  wall 
That  wall  still  stands. 

Today  the  duty  on  Rumanian  caviar 
remains  30  percent  higher  than  Iranian; 
the  tariff  on  Rumanian  cheese  is  7  cents 
a  pound — for  its  competitors,  5  cents  a 
pound.  On  Rumanian  glassware— both 
plateglass  for  industrial  use,  and  table- 
ware—the tariff  is  60  percent  while  other 
countries  bear  only  a  15-  to  50-percent 
tariff. 

"We  are  between  the  anvil  and  the 
hammer,"  says  the  Rumanians.  "If  we 
lower  our  prices  sufficiently  to  overcome 
the  tariff  barrier,  then  we  are  accused  of 
dumping." 

Undoubtedly,  the  inability  of  the 
President  to  grant  the  most-favored- 
natlon  treatment  to  Rumania  has  greatly 
impaired  the  effectiveness  of  our  ef- 
forts to  assist  Rumania  In  steering  the 
Independent  course  which  she  seeks  for 
herself. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  has 
long  maintained  a  deep  interest  in  the 
development  of  mutually  advantageous 
East-West  trade  relationships.  Last  fall 
the  committee  was  represented  by  staff 
counsel  who  served  as  a  consultant  to 
the  U.S.  trade  mission  to  Poland  and 
Rumanlsi — the  flrst  such  mission  spon- 
sored by  the  U.S.  Goyernment^and  at 
the  Invitation  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  committee  will  again  be 
represented  In  October  as  the  United 
States  sends  its  first  trade  mission  to 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria. 

Mr.  President,  In  his  letter  of  trans- 
mittal. Secretary  Rusk  predicted  that 
expanded  East-West  trade  would  pro- 
duce a  "growing  understanding  of  the 
skills,  opportunities,  and  earnings  of  free 
labor  in  the  United  States."  The  U.S. 
trade  mission  to  Poland  and  Rumania 
last  fall  reported  several  instances  which 
dramatize  the  growth  of  such  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  James  O.  Ellison,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  example,  was  the  trade  mis- 
sion's machine  tool  expert. 

I  am  told  that  no  one  who  witnessed 
his  electrifying  tours  through  Rumanian 
and  Polish  factories  could  doubt  the  wis- 
dom of  promoting  commercial  contacts 
between  American  businessmen  and 
their  Communist  counterparts.  From 
the  moment  he  crossed  the  threshold  of 
a  plant.  It  became  evident  that  this  man 
embodied  that  quality — American  know- 
how — which  the  Europeans  most  covet. 
The  Rumanian  expression  for  know-how 
is  know-how.  Quietly,  politely,  not  un- 
like a  patient  teacher,  Jim  Ellison  would 
thread  his  way  through  each  factory. 
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pausing  to  acknowledge  and  praise  that 
which  was  sound,  but  seeing  with  a  com- 
prehending eye  and  identifying  those 
gaps  which  were  the  product  of  tech- 
nological Isolation. 

At  the  Red  Star  truck  plant  in 
Brashov,  Rumania,  the  technical  direc- 
tor sought  his  advice  on  the  possibility 
of  licensing  American  technology  to  solve 
a  persistent  production  problem.  The 
plant  had  begun  producing  a  high-speed 
engine  which  wore  out  its  camshaft  in 
4  to  5  months.  Ellison  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  replied  that  they  did 
not  really  need  a  license — the  problem 
could  be  simply  solved  by  redesigning  the 
camshaft  with  double,  rather  than  single 
lobes,  so  that  It  need  revolve  only  half 
as  fast. 

In  the  Nova  Huta  Works,  near  Kra- 
kow, Poland,  the  mission  watched  an 
American  rolling  mill  smoothly  and  ef- 
fortlessly turning  out  galvanized  steel, 
while  nearby  a  new  piece  of  Russian 
equipment  had  broken  down.  I  could 
give  many  other  examples  such  as  these. 

In  neither  country  could  one  tell  where 
admiration  for  the  American  and  his 
machines  ended  and  where  admiration 
for  the  economic  and  political  system 
which  produced  them  began. 

I  think  It  is  high  time  that  we  take  a 
step  forward  on  this  road  toward  better 
world  imderstandlng.  As  I  have  stated 
on  so  many  occasions,  legitimate  trade, 
nonstrategic  trade,  is  a  tool  for  peace. 

Mr.  President,  the  Seriate  should  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  would  be  here  this  afternoon 
were  he  not  confined  to  the  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital  with  a  slight  touch  of  the 
flu.  He  has  prepared  a  statement  on 
the  bill  which  he  has  asked  me  to  make 
for  him. 

STATEMENT    BY     SENATOR     MANSFIELD     READ     BY 
SENATOR    MACNUSON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  about  to  introduce  a  bill  which  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  already  consigned 
to  the  legislative  junkheap.  And.  Indeed, 
that  may  prove  to  be  the  case.  At  this 
point,  certainly,  there  is  far  more  rea- 
son than  not  to  concur  in  the  bleak 
Journalistic  forecasts  of  the  future  of  the 
so-called  East- West  trade  relations  bill. 

That  is  a  most  unfortunate  situation 
especially  since  the  measure  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  President  and  asked  for 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  letters  to 
the  Vice  President  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  in  the  great 
equations  of  peace  and  war  a  few  million 
dollars  of  trade  with  Bulgaria  or  Ru- 
mania looks  like  a  very  urgent  or  major 
matter.  In  the  rising  fiames  of  the  Viet- 
namese confiict,  it  appears  almost  incon- 
gruous to  put  forth  a  legislative  effort 
which  has  as  its  purpose  the  enlargement 
of  commerce  with  some  countries  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

Nevertheless,  the  leadership  is  going 
to  introduce  this  East-West  trade  rela- 
tions biU.  It  will  be  introduced  now  be- 
cause the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  have  asked  for  it.  It  will  be 
introduced  now  because  the  majority 
leader  welcomes  an  initiative  along  lines 
Which  he  has  beUeved  desirable  for  many 
years.  The  measure  will  be  Introduced 
now  because  even  the  act  of  doing  so  or 
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failing  to  do  so  does  have  some  relevance 
to  the  great  equations  of  peace  and  war. 
It  will  be  introduced  now,  not  in  spite  of 
the  Vietnamese  war,  but,  if  anything,  be- 
cause of  it. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  leadership 
will  introduce  this  measure  because  it 
is  an  entirely  proper  vehicle  for  a  hard 
legislative  look  at  the  incongruities  and 
anachronisms  which  have  long  charac- 
terized the  policies  of  the  United  States 
toward  Eastern  Europe.  These  bar- 
nacles on  American  commerce  not  only 
plague  businessmen,  they  also  hamper 
the  diplomacy  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  seeking  to  develop 
useful  and  peaceful  relations  with  vari- 
ous nations  in  that  region. 

Whatever  their  original  justification, 
certain  of  the  conditions  which  we  our- 
selves imposed  on  our  commerce  years 
ago  and  with  which  this  act,  in  effect,  is 
designed  to  deal  have  become  self-de- 
feating, often  meaningless,  and  very  cost- 
ly to  individual  Americans  and  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.    The  measures  were 
largely  an  expression  of  the  fear,  hos- 
tility, disgust,  or  whatever  with  which 
the  United  States  greeted  the  appear- 
ance of  certain  systems  of  government 
and  economics  in  Eastern  Europe.    They 
were  in  the  nature,  too,  of  reprisals  for 
hostile  acts  against  us.    And  they  were, 
finally,  vaguely  designed  to  defend  the 
West  against  communism  from  the  East. 
I  think,  by  this  time,  it  is  clear  that 
while  many  factors  may  be  involved  in 
detennining  the  future  of  communism 
in  Eastern  Europe,  the  trade  pohcles  of 
the  United  States  are  at  or  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  list  in  terms  of  significance. 
I   would   point   out   In   this   cormection 
that,  for  many  years,  we  have  had  no 
trade  to  speak  of  with  certain  of  the 
Eastern  European  countries  but,  at  last 
report,  they  still  had  Communist  gov- 
ernments.   And  the  truth  is  that  over 
the  years  we  have  had  trade  with  Yugo- 
slavia and  Poland  and  even  aid  but.  at 
last  report,  they.  too.  still  had  Commu- 
nist governments. 

Let  us,  therefore,  if  we  are  going  into 
a  consideration  of  this  bill,  go  in  wdth 
our  eyes  open.  Let  us  not  tilt  with  wind- 
mills. If  past  trade  policies  have  had 
little  significance  for  the  future  of  com- 
munism in  Eastern  Europe  one  way  or 
the  other.  It  may  be  said  that  this  bill 
does  not  have  much  significance  either, 
one  way  or  the  other.  I  doubt  that  it 
will  strike  very  much  terror  or  very  much 
joy  in  the  hearts  of  the  Communist  pur- 
ists of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  basic  question  in  this  bill,  in  short, 
is  not  what  it  will  do  to  communism  in 
Eastern  Europe.  The  basic  question  is 
what  this  bill  will  do  for  the  United 
States. 

The  bill  has  no  automatic  and  direct 
effect  on  trade  between  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  Rather,  the  bill 
deals  with  the  relationship  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  in  delineating  the 
patterns  of  that  trade.  It  gives  the 
President  substantially  the  same  kind  of 
control  over  U.S.  commerce  with  the  en- 
tire region  of  Eastern  Europe  that  he 
now  has  by  law  over  trade  with  Yugo- 
slavia and  Poland. 

The  bill  says  to  the  President,  in  effect, 
If  opportunities  present  themselves  to 


enlarge  the  trading  relationship  in 
peaceful  goods  with  various  Eastern 
European  countries,  go  ahead  and  ex- 
plore them.  If  the  occasion  arrives  to 
promote  better  and  more  stable  relations 
by  adjustments  in  peaceful  trade  with 
these  nations  do  not  hesitate  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  occasion.  In  short,  this 
act  would  authorize  the  President  to  use 
his  Judgment  in  setting  certain  rules  and 
approaches  for  the  conduct  of  trade  with 
Eastern  Europe.  The  passage  of  this  act 
would  make  clear  that  the  President  is 
trusted  by  the  Congress  to  act  In  this 
connection  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  Congress  has  not 
hesitated  to  place  an  immense  trust  in 
the  Presidency  in  matters  involving  war. 
It  has  done  so  in  connection  with  Viet- 
nam. And,  Indeed,  in  the  matter  of  nu- 
clear war  we  have,  literally,  entrusted 
the  whole  fate  of  the  Nation  and  the 
world  to  the  Presidency. 

Yet,  it  is  obvious  that  we  tremble  with 
mistrust,  now,  as  an  elephant  before  a 
mouse,  when  it  is  a  question  of  entrust- 
ing to  the  Presidency  certain  very  hmited 
and  highly  circumscribed  tools  which 
may  be  useful  to  him  In  advancing  the 
commercial  Interest*  of  the  United 
States.  We  tremble  with  mistrust  at  the 
possibility  of  a  President,  on  his  own, 
making  a  small  contribution  to  the  build- 
ing of  peaceful  economic  relations  with 
a  major  area  of  the  globe.  And  may  I 
say.  Mr.  President,  that  that  trembling 
in  itself  can  have  a  far  more  adverse 
significance  for  the  interests  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  world  than  this  bill 
could  ever  have,  even  in  the  wildest 
imagining  of  its  misapplication  by  a 
President.  How  Incongruous,  indeed, 
is  It  to  stand  dauntless  and  courageous 
in  support  of  the  President  in  the  war  in 
Vietnam  while  suffering  the  pangs  of 
terror,  revulsion  or  suspicion  at  the 
prospect  of  the  President  seeking  to  pro- 
mote a  little  more  peaceful  commercial 
relations  with  Bulgaria  or  Rumania  or 
some  such  nation. 

The  Irony,  Mr.  President.  Is  that  the 
cost  of  this  reaction,  the  C9st  of  this 
failure  to  face  up  to  the  implications 
of  this  proposed  act  falls  heavily,  not 
on  others,  but  on  citizens  of  this  Nation. 
If  we  refuse  even  to  consider  action 
on  this  measure  In  this  session,  we  are 
putting  off  coming  to  grips  with  the  In- 
congruities and  anachronisms  of  our 
present  trade  policies  respecting  Eastern 
Europe  for  that  much  longer.  And 
these  are  damaging,  not  to  Eastern 
Europe,  but  to  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Here  are  some  of  the  more  flagrant 
indications  of  the  distortions  which  re- 
sult from  these  policies. 

Does  the  Senate  know  that  there  is  a 
basic  list  of  strategic  goods  which  allied 
countries  join  with  us  in  more  or  less 
excluding  frcMn  normal  trade  channels  to 
Eastern  Europe?  Beyond  this  limited 
listing,  however,  anything  goes  and  devil 
take  the  hindmost,  who.  In  this  instance, 
is  gUEu-anteed  by  our  own  trade  policies 
to  be  the  American  trader.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Netherlands  or  Sweden  do  about  the 
same  amount  of  business  with  the  Com- 
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munlst  countries  as  does  the  United 
States,  It  IS  not  surprising  either  that 
the  total  exports  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  to  the  Communist  countries 
amounted  to  $3.8  billion  In  1965.  while 
the  total  of  U^.  exports  to  these  coun- 
tries added  up  to  the  erand  total  of 
$140  million. 

Does  the  Senate  know  that  our  present 
restrictive  trade  policies  do  not  deny 
Eastern  Europe  access  to  very  many  of 
the  products  of  the  ingenuity  of  modem 
industry''  They  tend,  rather,  to  turn 
Eastern  Europeans  to  Western  European 
and  Japanese  sources  rather  than  to  the 
United  States  for  these  items.  And  let 
us  not  delude  ourselves;  they  find  them. 
Even  insofar  as  choice  and  exclusive 
American  nonstrateglc  products  may  be 
concerned,  which  we  choose  not  to  ship 
to  Eastern  Europe,  these  may  not  neces- 
sarily be  denied  to  Eastern  Europe.  At 
the  end  of  my  remarks.  Mr  President, 
I  shall  insert  an  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  which  appeared  in  the 
May  10  i.ssue  and  which  shows  in  detail, 
Mr  President,  how  time  and  again 
American  firms  operate  through  Western 
European  branches  or  other  corporate 
arrangements  in  order  to  sell  such  prod- 
ucts in  Eastern  Europe. 

I  do  not  blame  the  American  business- 
men. They  are  compelled  to  this  course 
by  the  intense  competition  and  the  de- 
mands of  modern  world-scale  business. 
Many  are  prepared  to  se'.l  and  ship  from 
the  United  States  directly  to  Eastern 
Europe,  but  for  a  variety  of  reasons  are 
unable  to  do  so  In  short.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  policies  and  attitudes  on  trade 
with  Eastern  Europe  have  now  become 
a  stimulus  for  American  business  to 
export  investments  and  jobs  to  Western 
Europe  and  elsewhere. 

The  sti?ma  for  this  state  of  affairs,  I 
repeat,  does  not  attach  to  business.  It 
attaches  to  the  Concress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  for  the  reluctance  or  inertia 
in  fftcini?  up  to  the  facts  of  a  changed 
commercial  world,  especially  in  Europe. 
In  this  connection,  I  need  not  dwell  at 
length  on  the  Firestone  fiasco  of  last 
year.  You  know  the  sorry  circumstances 
which  compelled  that  company  to  cancel 
an  arrangement  which  it  had  made  in 
good  faith  with  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment. The  Firestone  Co  had  encourage- 
ment and  approval  from  the  executive 
branch  in  its  propo.sal  to  supply  the  tech- 
nical resources  for  the  construction  of  a 
synthetic  rubber  plant  in  Rumania.     But 


In  the  end,  the  Firestone  Co.  was  victim- 
ized for  Its  efforts  by  a  scurrilous  private 
boycott  which  was  set  in  motion  here  at 
home,  according  to  some  reports,  with 
the  encouragement  of  one  of  Firestone's 
competitors. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Rumania,  I 
would  point  out,  further,  that  the  United 
States  Is  obviously  not  that  country's 
principal  capitalist  trading  partner.  But 
does  the  Senate  know  which  country  has 
the  largest  volume  of  trade  with  Com- 
munist Rumania  after  the  Soviet  Union? 
Poland?  Eastern  Germany?  Outer 
Mongolia?  China,  or  some  other  Com- 
munist state?  No,  Mr.  President, 
Rumania's  second  largest  trade  is  now 
with  Western  Germany.  Nevertheless, 
we  still  cling  to  the  practice  of  sharp 
restriction  on  trade  with  Rumania — and, 
even  worse,  shift  the  trade  signals  un- 
certainly, as  in  the  Firestone  afifalr. 

The  Senate,  Mr.  President,  has  heard 
of  the  recent  arrangement  whereby  Fiat 
of  Italy  contracted  to  build  an  entire 
automobile  assembly  plant  in  Russia  and 
of  the  West  German  agreement  to  un- 
dertake to  erect  a  whole  steel  complex 
in  Communist  China.  These  are  only 
striking  examples  in  the  long  list  of 
spectacular  trade  arrangements  whereby 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  are  moving 
into  expanding  and  advan.ageous  eco- 
nomic relations  with  the  nations  of  the 
Communist  bloc. 

I  could  go  on.  Mr.  President,  citing 
illustration  after  illustration  in  a  sim- 
ilar vein.  All  serve  merely  to  underscore 
the  anomalies  which  arise  from  a  vastly 
altered  trading  situation  in  Europe 
coupled  with  a  substantially  unaltered 
pattern  of  trade  policies  and  attitudes 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
anomalies  clearly  afifect  in  a  most  adverse 
fashion  the  commercial  interests  of 
American  citizens. 

But,  in  the  end,  Mr.  President,  we  will 
not  act  or  fail  to  act  on  this  bill  merely 
for  the  commercial  advantages  which 
may  be  Involved.  And  that  is  as  it 
should  be.  In  the  end,  the  larger  inter- 
national equations  cannot  be  Ignored, 
even  in  a  minor  bill  of  this  kind.  And 
In  the  larger  equations,  the  fundamental 
factor,  today,  is  Vietnam. 

I  said  at  the  outset,  Mr.  President,  that 
in  my  judgment,  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam 
is  not  a  factor  which  argues  against  this 
measure  but  rather  one  which.  If  any- 
thing argues  for  it.  I  say  that  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  nations  which 


would  be  most  constructively  affected  by 
this  measure  are  sharply  antagonistic  to 
our  policies  in  Vietnam.  But  they  are 
not  alone  in  that  attitude.  It  would  be 
an  Irresponsible  self-immolation  of  this 
nation's  commerce  to  require  approval 
of  Vietnamese  policy  as  a  basis  for  mu- 
tually advantageous  commercial  rela- 
tions with  nations  elsewhere.  And  it  Is 
akin  to  that  Immolation  to  reject  better 
commercial  relations  with  nations  where 
they  can  be  but  have  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished because  those  nations  disapprove 
of  these  policies. 

Par  more  Important,  however,  than  the 
limited  increase  in  trade  it  promises  to 
bring,  is  the  great  significance  which  at- 
taches to  this  measure  as  a  clear-cut  act 
of  peace  in  the  midst  of  the  blurred  and 
bloody  act  of  the  Vietnamese  war.  it 
is  a  tangible  aflarmatlon  of  American 
words  of  peace  which  will  rise  above  the 
cannonades  of  that  conflict.  It  says,  as 
no  words  can  say,  that  peace  and  not  war 
is  what  the  United  States  wants.  It  says 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
trusts  the  President  to  pursue  the  one 
even  as  it  upholds  his  hand  In  the  other. 

It  is  in  that  vein  that  I  introduce 
the  East-West  Trade  Relations  Act  at 
this  time.  I  endorse  fully  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  and  will  support  its  enactment. 

I  say  in  all  frankness,  however,  that 
the  hope  of  action  is  dim,  and  I  have  no 
desire  to  stimulate  false  hopes.  My  pur- 
pose, today,  is  to  bring  the  matter  into 
the  open.  The  questions  which  this  bill 
raises  should  be  faced.  They  ought  not 
to  be  swept  under  a  rug  of  indifference. 
They  ought  not  to  be  obscured  by  the 
Vietnamese  conflict. 

It  is  my  personal  judgment  that  if  we 
examine  these  questions,  whether  in  the 
minute  details  of  commercial  value  to 
individual  American  citizens  and  com- 
panies or  In  the  vast  context  of  the 
search  for  world  peace,  this  proposed 
trade  act  has  a  part  to  play  which  serves 
the  interests  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
persuaded,  moreover,  that  the  sooner  this 
act  is  permitted  to  play  that  part,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  this  Nation  and  the 
world. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  some  docu- 
ments and  statements  In  connection  with 
this  subject  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Imports  from  Sino-Soviet  6loc,  January  to  December 
(In  millions  of  U.S.  dollars] 


8.  Union 

China 

Poland 

Ciechoslovakla 

Rumania 

Bulgaria 

Hungary 

E.  Germany 

Total 

1«08 

1964 

1968 

1964 

1968 

1964 

1968 

1964 

1968 

1964 

1968 

1964 

1968 

1964 

1965 

1964 

1968 

1964 

O  Britain 

W   Qennany 

Jspxui 

331.7 

275.8 

240.2 

146.8 

181.1 

46.3 

SJ.7 

228.3 

28.2 

72.5 

SS.5 

53. 0 

12.0 

2S2.8 

234  3 

226.7 

142.5 

147.8 

50.1 

35.8 

245.5 

25.8 

70.0 

26.0 

92.6 

8.1 

82.9 

72.7 

224.7 

43.8 

88.2 

14.2 

24.4 

5.9 

4.7 

18.1 

6.4 

5.0 

12.6 

68.9 

51.8 

157.7 

31.1 

23.8 

13.7 

20.2 

6.4 

3  4 

12.8 

7.5 

3.4 

7.6 

135.8 
108.9 
1.9 
31.2 
61.1 
13.7 
15.1 
31.3 
10.6 
38.8 
31.8 
48.8 
13.1 

134.7 
90.7 
2.1 
81.1 
63.2 
13.4 
13.7 
30.0 
11. 8 
33.3 
31.6 
40.3 
10.4 

48.6 
84.1 
7.0 
26.8 
38.9 
20.9 
27.9 
10.9 
11.4 
23.0 
14.2 
S8.2 
19.5 

47.8 
72.0 
6.0 
23.0 
36.4 
18.1 
26.6 
10. 1 
12.9 
20.4 
12.3 
27.4 
13.7 

31.3 

72.4 

19.0 

29.0 

61.1 

3.6 

.V6 

3.9 

1.1 

7.3 

a8 

2a7 
8.6 

24.9 

61.3 

11.9 

29.4 

88.4 

7.0 

4.5 

3.8 

1.4 

S.6 

0.6 

19.6 

9.0 

15.1 

41.3 
6.1 
7.3 

80.7 
2.5 
3.6 
1.7 
1.4 
2.8 
0.8 

11.7 
2.2 

12.0 

sas 

8.8 
8.1 
19.9 
2.8 
2.8 
1.4 
0.8 
1.7 
0.8 
8.1 
0.8 

19.0 
71.9 

0.4 
15.9 
61.3 

7.8 
12.6 

5.0 

3.6 
12.6 

6.7 
31.5 
20.0 

20.4 
61.8 

0.6 
11.8 
42.8 

7.6 
12.3 

7.8 

8.0 
10.9 

6.7 
27.4 
19.9 

33.5 

314.4 

1.2 

15.9 

14.2 

26.3 

32.8 

15.1 

11.7 

35.1 

28.1 

26.8 

7.8 

28.8 
259.3 

3.3 
14.3 
14.8 
23.0 
30.5 
15.1 

9.8 
20.7 
21.0 
22.1 

6.2 

697.4 
1,041.0 
500.5 
316.7 
473.6 
135. 3 
17.1. 5 
303.1 

72.7 
195.9 
119.0 
232.4 

92.6 

580.8 
861.5 
414.1 
291.  S 
394.1 
1J2.4 
146.1 
319.1 

7a « 
m.« 

108. » 

20<l» 

75.7 

France 

luily 

Keljlani 

NMhertanda 

FlnlMd 

Norway 

Pwp.itTl. 

IVnmark. ...... 

Attstrta 

Switierland 

1,702.6 

1.518.0 

581.6 

407.8 

838.0 

496.0 

•67.4 

323.3 

261.4 

231.4 

127.2 

94.6 

258.3 

235.0 

849.1 

468.9 

4.351.1 

3.774.1 
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0.  Britain. -- 
W.  Germany 

Japan 

France 

Italy  

Bflelum 

Nftherlands.. 

Fiiil:ind 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Austria   

Switzerland.. 


S.  Union 


1965        1964 


128.9 
146.3 
168.6 
72.8 
89.6 
22.9 
29.3 
224.9 
18.4 
80.8 
3a7 
67.8 
15.1 


106.4 
193.6 
181.8 
64.7 
91.3 
14.8 
15.1 
118.7 
17.1 
87.6 
38.0 
48.2 
10.1 


l,as3.2    1,031.4 


China 


1968        1964 


69.8 

79.0 

245.0 

60.5 

66.4 

17.0 

19.0 

80.9 

8.3 

13.7 

1.9 

1.7 

18.1 


668.0 


49.6 

28.4 
15Z7 

50.1 

16.8 
7.6 
8.9 

64.0 
8.9 

14.0 
1.1 
0.6 

10.4 


346.5 


Poland 


1968        1964 


68.1 
91.8 
8.4 
38.7 
49.4 
14.0 
12.8 
33.2 
12.6 
30.9 
17.0 
32.1 
14.5 


417.2 


66.9 
78.4 

2.4 
40.0 
31.4 
14.3 
10.4 
25.8 
10.4 
32.4 
11.2 
23.8 

9.5 


CxeehoeloraUa 


1065        1964 


35.7 
10a6 

8.7 
35.7 
41.6 
22.9 
18.4 

8.1 
10.0 
18.9 

ia9 

37.4 

18  7 


38.8 

82.9 

2.8 

16  2 

36.4 

17.0 

10.6 

8.9 

9.5 

14.0 

7.0 

29.1 

16.0 


346.6 


364.6 


Rtmiania 


1965        1964 


26.8 

115.6 

15.2 

44.1 

46.6 

6.1 

42. 

3.3 

1.7 

7.3 

ZO 

22.0 

8.1 


23.0 
82.7 
19.2 
43.4 
41.4 
&4 
8.0 
Z8 

a8 

7.0 

2.0 

23.8 

9.8 


Bulgaria 


196S        1964 


ia6 

85.2 

10.9 

23.7 

33.6 

4.7 

11.7 

1.9 

4.7 

6.9 

3.8 

38.4 

6.9 


282.8       303.0       287.3 


197.0 


7.8 

89.0 

7.8 

21.3 

27.7 

8.9 

3.9 

7.8 

1.1 

ZO 

1.7 

18.2 

3.4 


Hungary 


1965         1964 


148.3 


31.2 
76.8 
Z3 
20.9 
37.1 

ia9 

10.9 
7.5 
5.6 
9.8 
6.7 
42.7 
11.2 


283.3 


24.1 
74.0 

4.0 
34.6 
31.9 
12.3 
13.7 

8.4 

3.9 
10  6 

4.3 
43.7 
10.4 


B.  Oermany 


1968        1964         1968        1984 


268.8 


32.6 

396.6 

1.1 

69.5 

16  2 

13.0 

19,8 

12.0 

10.0 

SZ4 

23.6 

28.8 

8.4 


641.7 


Total 


14.0 
289.8 

0.1 
26.6 
11.8 

6.7 
18.7 
12.6 
16  0 
26.3 
18.8 
19.6 

8.3 


466.7 


381.4 
981.6 
487.2 
862.6 
869.8 
lia8 
113.1 
371.8 

88.3 
189.1 

916 
247.3 
101.0 


3.806.0 


S37.1 
866.8 

37a8 

288.9 

388.7 

86.1 

8a< 

326.0 

817 

18S.9 

gar 

217.0 
74.9 


s.isar 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  18,  1966] 
Bonn  Helps  Sale  op  Steel  Pactobt  to  Chi- 
nese Reds — Backs  $87.5  Muxion  Credit  for 
Deal    by    5-Nation    Groitp — U.S.    Told    or 
Plan 

(By  Philip  Shabecoff) 
Bonn,  March  17. — The  West  German  Gov- 
ernment has  approved  a  $87.5-million  guar- 
antee of  credit  to  finance  the  construction  of 
a  big  steel  plant  In  Communist  China  by  a 
European  consortium  headed  by  Demag  A.G., 
a  Ruhr  steel  and  machinery  company. 

The  steel  complex  will  consist  of  hot  and 
cold  rolling  mills  as  well  as  steel  rail  and  tube 
production  facilities.  The  cost  of  the  steel 
works  will  be  about  8150-minion. 

Observers  here  describe  the  projected  steel 
complex  as  the  biggest  single  industrial  plant 
delivery  ever  made  to  Red  China  from  the 
West. 

Other  German  companies  participating  In 
the  consortium  are:  Schlomann  A.G.,  Sie- 
mens A.G.,  Linde's  Elfmaschinen  A.G. 
and  Otto  Wolfl.  According  to  reports 
here,  French,  British,  Italian  and  Swiss 
companies  also  will  take  part  in  the  venture. 

TERM    SET    at    FIVE    YEARS 

The  German  share  In  the  project  will  be 
about  $86-mllllon. 

The  West  German  Government  approved 
the  principle  of  extending  credit  guarantees 
to  Communist  China  some  months  ago. 
Bonn  stipulated,  however,  that  the  guaran- 
tees should  be  for  five  years  or  less.  The 
credit  guarantee  will  have  a  duration  of  five 
years. 

Before  their  Ideological  break,  the  Soviet 
Union  was  giving  China  assistance  in  build- 
ing up  its  industrial  facilities,  including 
steel -producing  equipment. 

[West  Germany  Informed  the  United 
States  of  the  proposed  sale  several  weeks  ago 
and  no  attempt  was  made  to  discourage  the 
transaction.] 

Bonn  has  already  approved  credit  guar- 
antees totaling  $15-milllon  for  a  chemical 
plant  and  a  small  cold  steel  rolling  mill  in 
China.  In  all  its  other  dealings  with  West 
German  Industry,  China  has  paid  In  cash. 

SHARING  CONDITION  NOTED 

One  of  the  conditions  of  Bonn's  extension 
of  the  credit  guarantee  was  that  companies 
from  other  Western  nations  take  part  In  the 
transaction  with  China. 

West  German  industry  has  recently  been 
seeking  to  Intensify  its  trade  with  the  Chi- 
nese. Industry  observers  here  note  that  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  China  have  improved 
considerably.  In  addition,  China  has  the 
reputation  of  paying  promptly  and  In  full 
In  dealings  with  West  German  Industry. 

Last  year.  West  Germany's  exports  to  China 
totaled  t79-mllllon.  Imports  from  China 
were  $72.5-mUlion. 

There  is  no  formal  trade  pact  between 
Bonn  and  Peking,  although  private  delega- 
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tlons  of  West  German  businessmen  have 
visited  China.  West  Germany  has  no  diplo- 
matic ties  with  Communist  China. 

U.S.  Informed  bt  Bonn 
(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washington,  March  17. — The  United 
States  was  informed  several  weeks  ago  by 
West  Germany  of  the  propxjsed  sale  of  a 
steel  mill  to  Communist  China  that  had  led 
to  the  attempt  to  discourage  the  transaction. 

When  approached  by  West  Germany,  the 
United  States  took  the  position  that  it  could 
not  approve  or  disapprove  or  encourage  or 
discourage  the  sale.  The  Administration 
pointed  out  the  political-military  problems 
presented  by  Communist  China  that  had 
led  the  United  States  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
economic  boycott  on  all  trade  with  Peking. 

The  United  States  felt  it  was  powerless  to 
stop  the  sale,  if  not  by  the  German -led  con- 
sortium then  by  some  other  group  as  long 
as  there  was  not  a  common  front  on  the 
question  of  trade  with  Peking.  But  the 
American  attitude  also  reflected  a  gradual 
modification  in  Administration  policy  toward 
trade  with  China. 

SOME      TRADE      CONDONED 

The  Administration  holds  to  the  position 
that  there  must  be  a  change  in  China's  In- 
ternational conduct  before  normal  trade  re- 
lations can  be  permitted. 

During  the  Eisenhower  Administration, 
British -American  relations  reached  a  low 
point  over  Britain's  plan  to  trade  with  Pe- 
king. 

Prom  a  policy  of  opposing  all  trade,  the 
Administration  has  come  around  to  the  posi- 
tion of  condoning  some  trade,  and  some  ex- 
perts in  the  State  Department  urge  that  the 
United  States  should  encourage  such  trade 
in  line  with  a  policy  of  "containment  but 
not  isolation." 

The  Administration  would  prefer  that 
some  nations,  such  as  Britain  and  Japan, 
not  conduct  as  much  trade  as  they  are  with 
China.  But  it  has  tended  to  go  along  with 
Japan  in  drawing  a  distinction  between  polit- 
ical and  economic  relations. 

Unable  to  stop  all  trade,  the  United  States 
has  fallen  back  on  the  position  that  the  trade 
should  not  include  strategic  items  and  should 
not  result  in  a  competitive  credit  war  among 
the  trading  nations. 

The  strategic  restrictions  are  set  by  the 
Economic  Policy  Coordinating  Oommlttee, 
known  as  Cocom,  which  is  composed  of  most 
Western  European  nations  and  Japan.  The 
committee  Issues  lists  of  items  that  are  not 
to  be  sold  to  Soviet-bloc  nations  and  Com- 
munist China.  Over  the  years  the  list  has 
been  modified  so  that  it  now  applies  pri- 
marily to  goods  that  have  a  direct  strategic 
or  military  value. 

The  credit  guidelines  are  established  by 
the  Berne  Union,  an  association  of  23  credit- 


insurance  organizations  in  18  nations  that 
was  set  up  In  1934.  Its  standards  on  credit 
terms  are  designed  to  forestall  a  credit  war 
among  nations. 

The  State  Department  made  It  clear  that 
the  steel  mill  transaction  complied  with  the 
guidelines  laid  down  by  both  Cocom  and  the 
Berne  Union.  The  type  of  steel  mill  Involved 
Is  not  on  the  strategic  list. 

A  department  spokesman  said  the  United 
States  took  the  position  that  the  decision 
whether  to  sell  the  steel  mill  was  "one  for  the 
German  Government  to  make  on  its  own." 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  17,  1964] 

British  Close  Deal   With   Soviet  for   $140 

Million  Fiber  Plant 

Moscow,  May  16  (Reuters). — Probably  the 
biggest  trade  deal  in  British-Soviet  his- 
tory— a  contract  to  build  a  synthetic  fiber 
complex  worth  £50  million  (9140  million)  — 
was  announced  here  today. 

Paul  Chambers,  chairman  of  the  Imperial 
Chemical  Industries,  said  the  contract  would 
be  between  the  Soviet  Government  and  a 
British  consortium,  Polysplnners,  Ltd. 

Mr.  Chambers,  whose  company  plays  a 
leading  role  in  the  consortium,  said  that  the 
contract  would  be  signed  within  two  weeks 
and  that  all  details  had  been  settled. 

The  synthetic  fiber  complex  will  produce 
British-patented  Terylene.  Mr.  Chambers 
said  he  expected  the  complex  to  be  built  and 
In  full  oi>eratlon  In  two  years. 

another  dxao,  pending 

He  also  said  he  was  negotiating  with  the 
Soviet  Government  on  another  deal  of  "quite 
outstanding  Importance"  worth  "very  large 
sums  of  money." 

The  Terylene  plant  represents  the  major 
part  of  a  deal  totaling  about  £100  million 
($280  million)  agreed  upon  In  principle  with 
the  Russians  earlier  this  year. 
The  second  part  of  the  project — the  sale  of 
fertilizer  equipment — will  take  more  time, 
Mr.  Chambers  said. 

He  said  he  had  proposed  to  Soviet  leaders 
the  building  of  other  plants  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  refused  to  disclose  the  products 
Involved,  but  said  the  proposed  deal  was 
"very  Important." 

The  comf»any's  Terylene  process  has  al- 
ready been  sold  to  Japan.  West  Germany, 
Italy,  France  and  other  countries. 

Mr.  Chambers  said  he  had  found  the 
"Greatest  cordiality  and  the  desire  to  reach 
agreement"  In  his  talks  in  Moscow. 

The  British  Government's  export  credit 
guarantees  department  will  underwrite  bank 
credits  up  to  12  to  16  years  to  help  the  Soviet 
Union  pay  for  the  Terylene  plant,  he  said. 

I.CJ.  engineers  will  supervise  the  erection 
of  the  plant  and  the  company  will  train  Rus- 
sian speclaUsts  at  Its  factories  In  Britain. 
The  exact  location  of  the  complex  was  still 
being  discussed. 
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The  Terylene  contract  has  been  under  ne- 
gotiation for  about  a  year. 

Mr  Chambers  said  I  C.I.  and  the  Russians 
would  also  consider  ways  of  pooling  latest 
rwefirch.  as  In  developing  products  Irom 
the  laboratory  stage  to  full  commercial  pro- 
duction. 

(Prom  the  Nctw  Yorlc  TUnes.  Sept.  13.  1964] 

Long-Term   P.\ct  Is  Hailed  in  Moscow 
(By  Theodore  Shabad) 

M'jscow.  Sept  12 — Soviet  news  media  were 
i^leeful  this  week  at  the  news  that  the 
biggest  single  contract  in  British-Soviet  trade 
history  had  b«?€n  signed  In  London  for  the 
British  to  supply  a  polyester  fi'oer  plant  cost- 
ing t;30  million  i$84  million    . 

The  major  part  of  the  Soviet  satisfaction 
was  caused  by  the  British  Government's 
readiness  to  Insure  a  15-year  credit  for  80  per 
cent  of  the  contract  value. 

With  unconcealed  glee,  Izvestla,  the  Gov- 
ernment newspaper,  reported  that  a  United 
States  Depertment  spokesman  had  publicly 
criticized  the  British,  not  only  for  selling  the 
plant  but  for  granting  a  long-term  credit  in 
contravention  of  the  Berne  agreement  of 
North-Atlantic  nations  limiting  credits  to 
Conununlst  countries  to  five  years. 

The  British  fiber-plant  deal  was  only  the 
latest  and  most  publicized  of  a  continuing 
series  of  Soviet-Western  trade  agreements  In 
which  the  five-year  credit  limit  Is  being  in- 
creasingly breached 

The  Japanese  Government  decided  recently 
to  approve  eight-year  credit  terms  for  80  per 
cent  of  the  contract  value  of  a  $10  million 
tirea  plant  sale  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  the 
Tokyo  engineering  division  of  the  Mitsui  In- 
dustrial group. 

Under  a  compromise  formula,  financing  for 
five  of  the  eight  years  is  to  be  provided  by  the 
semiofficial  Export -Import  Bank  of  Japan  and 
the  remalnlni;  three  years  by  Japanese  com- 
mercial banks. 

This  fom^ula  is  expected  to  serve  as  a 
precedent  for  other  Uvrge  contracts  under  ne- 
gotiation between  Soviet  trade  agencies  and 
Jivpariese  concerns. 

However,  there  are  Indications  that  the 
eight-year  credit  limit  now  tolerated  by  the 
Japanese  Government  despite  United  States 
pressure  for  adherence  to  the  Berne  accord 
may  be  inadequate  In  the  face  of  longer- 
term  British  concessions, 

A  recent  c.ise  in  point  was  Japan's  loss  of 
a  Soviet  order  to  a  British-Dutch  group. 
Two  Japanese  concerns.  Ube  Industries,  Ltd., 
and  the  Nlssho  Trading  Company,  had  been 
conductUig  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  two 
50,000-ton  plants  for  the  manufacture  of 
caprolactum,   raw   material   for   nylon. 

However,  the  Soviet  negotiating  agency, 
Tekhmashlmport.  awarded  the  contract  to  a 
British-Dutch  engineering  group,  reported 
ti>  include  Simon  Carves  of  Britain  and  Dutch 
State  Mines,  which  Is  to  supply  technology. 

TIBMS     A     r.ACTOR 

It  Is  presumed  that  the  award  of  the  con- 
tract to  the  British-Dutch  group  was  related 
not  only  to  the  price  differentia!  but  also  to 
prospects  for  longer  credit  terms  than  the 
eight-year  limit  now  set  for  Japanese  sales. 
The  British-Dutch  group's  bid  was  about  $25 
million  compared  with  the  Japanese  bid  of 
$30  mil'ion. 

Although  most  large  Soviet  Import  deals 
are  in  the  Industrial  field,  notably  fibers, 
fertilizers,  weed  kU:ers  and  other  chemicals, 
a  change  of  policy  may  be  in  the  offlng  In 
consumer  goods  imports. 

In  the  past.  Soviet  Imports  of  consumer 
goods  were  not  only  limited  In  general  but 
largely  restricted  In  assortment  to  clothing 
and  shoes 

Recently  two  Japanese  electronics  con- 
cerns, Toshiba  and  Sony,   reported  the   first 


■ale  of  transistor  radios  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  sale,  amounting  to  2,200  sets,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  large  Import  deal  for 
consumer  durables. 

Vacationers  in  the  Soviet  Union's  southern 
resorts  last  summer  reported  an  Increasing 
popularity  for  small  portable  radios  blaring 
forth  Jazz  and  dance  music  broadcast  by 
Soviet  radio  stations  under  a  growing  leni- 
ency toward  foreign  music. 

Outside  ot  the  Industrial-equipment  and 
consumer  fields,  recent  Soviet  purchases 
cover  a  vast  range  from  office  equipment  to 
camera  shutters.  Last  July,  a  British  con- 
cern, Rank  Herox,  Ltd.,  put  on  a  show  of 
Its  copying  machines  at  Moscow's  Polytech- 
nlcal  Museum.  The  concw-n  had  previously 
sold  the  Soviet  Union  office  equipment  worth 
nearly  $3  million  and  Its  officials  said  they 
were  looking  forward  to  additional  orders  of 
about  $700,000  as  a  result  of  the  exhibition. 

Persistent  Soviet  seeking  for  advanced 
Western  technology  paid  off  recently  In  an 
agreement  with  a  Japanese  concern  for  the 
sale  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  production  facil- 
ities and  manufacturing  technique  for  a 
sophisticated  electric-eye  camera  shutter. 

The  contract  was  signed  by  the  Copal  Kokl 
Company  of  Japan  with  two  Soviet  agencies, 
Mashprlborlntorg  and  Llsentsintorg,  Is  re- 
ported valued  at  $400,000.  It  Is  believed  to 
be  the  first  deal  for  the  export  of  Japanese 
camera  technology  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  flurry  of  contracts  resulted  from  a  two- 
week  exhibition  of  construction  and  road- 
making  machinery  that  closed  here  earlier 
this  week.  As  of  Tuesday,  the  Soviet  Union 
was  reported  by  fair  officials  to  have  bought 
$14  million  worth  of  machinery  and  have 
sold  half  of  that  amount  to  foreign  buyers. 

S90,000    WORTH     SOLD 

The  Joy  Manufacturing  Company  of  Pltts- 
biu'gh,  the  only  American  exhibitor  at  the 
show,  was  reported  by  Tass,  the  Soviet  press 
agency,  to  be  negotiating  an  eighth  contract 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Joy  exhibited  compressors  and  drilling  ma- 
chinery at  the  fair,  and  sold  them  for  $90,000. 
A  Joy  official  said  the  Soviet  buyer  might 
order  50  more  such  units  In  the  future. 

The  last  Joy  deal,  concluded  with  the 
Russians  In  July,  was  for  $5.6  million. 

Despite  the  absence  or  a  long-term  trade 
agreement,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  doing 
business  with  West  Oerman  concerns,  nota- 
bly Krupp.  Earlier  this  year  the  Soviet 
Union  placed  a  third  order  for  polyester  fiber 
equipment  with  Krupp  for  the  expansion  of 
a  plant  built  and  equipped  by  the  West 
German  concern  at  Kursk,  south  of  Moscow. 
The  latest  order,  for  $4  million,  brings  the 
total  value  of  the  contract  to  about  $14 
million. 

West  Oerman  concerns,  still  limited  by  a 
flve-year  limit  of  deferred  payment  terms 
for  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union,  are  reported 
complaining  that  their  conditions  are  un- 
competitive compared  with  the  longer  credit 
terms  offered  by  Britain. 

Even  French  and  Italian  concerns  are  re- 
ported to  have  offered  long-term  financing 
of  more  than  five  years  though  without  their 
governments  official  guarantees. 

(Prom  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Mar.  10, 
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MoKE  Soviet  Deals  Sighted  bt  UK  Firm 

LoNTXDN,  March  9. — ^Tho  Commonwealth's 
largest  Industrial  complex.  Imperial  Chemi- 
cal Industries  Ltd.  (ICI)  today  said  It  hopes 
for  bigger  deals  with  Communist  China  and 
the  Soviet  bloc.  China  has  agreed  to  a  com- 
prehensive exhibition  of  ICI  products  In 
Tientsin  In  October. 

icrs  shipments  to  China  in  1964  were 
worth  more  than  £1  million  ($2.80  million), 
the  company's  annual  report  said  today  this 


was  only  a  small  fraction  of  ICI's  overseas 
business  but  was  substantially  higher  than 
In  1963.  It  added  "conditions  are  favorable 
for  greater  trade  with  China.  The  company 
Is  making  considerable  efforts  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Improved  situation." 

1984    AORXEMENT 

In  1964  ICI  signed  an  agreement  together 
with  the  British  engineering  group  of  Simon 
Carves  Ltd.  to  build  a  polythene  plant  In 
China. 

ICI  said  that  Its  sales  to  Russia  and  East- 
ern European  countries  were  maintained  at 
£10  million  ($28  million)  which  was  slightly 
higher  than  In  1963. 

It  cald  that  ICI  has  signed  a  number  of 
contracts  with  Eastern  bloc  customers  over 
the  past  five  years  for  chemical  plants  based 
on  Its  processes. 

The  report  added  "substantial  sums  are 
receivable  by  the  company  under  these  con- 
tracts which  have  also  provided  valuable  ex- 
port business  for  British  plant  contractors. 
In  addition,  the  growth  of  industrialization 
In  these  countries  should  provide  Increasing 
opportunities  for  trade." 

HEAVY  INCREASE 

ICI  said  that  last  year's  record  results  were 
partly  due  to  the  heavy  Increase  In  coital 
Invested  in  the  business  In  recent  years. 

The  average  cost  of  fixed  capital  equipment 
per  employe  In  1964  was  £6,521  ($18,258). 

Total  group  funds  Invested  at  the  end  of 
1964  were  £966  million  ($2,704  billion) .  Con- 
struction spending  In  Britain  alone  last  year 
cost  more  than  £70  million  ($196  million) 
and  this  year  It  promises  to  be  much  greater. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  12, 1964) 
HuNGART  To  Purchase  $24  Million  op  Goods 

Prom    Canada   in   3    Years — It  Will  But 

9,250,000  Bushels  of  Wheat,  Peed  Barlet; 

Thet  Adopt  PAVORED-NAtrioN  Taritf  Clause 
(By  a  Wall  Street  Journal  Staff  Reporter) 

Ottawa. — Canada  and  Hungary  concluded 
a  three-year  trade  agreement  under  which 
Hungary  will  buy  wheat  and  other  goods 
valued  at  $24  million  from  Canada,  Trade 
Minister  Mitchell  Sharp  announced  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Hungarian  wheat  purchases  over  the  three 
years  will  total  9.250.000  bushels,  he  said,  but 
Hungary  may  take  half  that  amoimt  In  feed 
barley  rather  than  wheat.  Hungary  tradi- 
tionally has  been  an  exporter  of  wheat. 

The  two  countries  also  agreed  to  exchange 
most-favored-natlon  tariff  treatment.  Un- 
der such  treatment,  either  country  would 
have  to  give  to  the  other  nation  any  tariff 
concession  granted  to  a  third  party. 

The  trade  agreement  also  provides  that 
each  country  may  open  trade  offices  In  the 
other  country. 

Aside  from  wheat  or  barley,  Hungary  will 
be  free  to  choose  the  Canadian  goods  It  wants 
to  complete  Its  commitment. 

External  Affairs  Minister  Paul  Martin  an- 
nounced a  further  agreement  with  Hungary 
for  an  exchange  of  diplomatic  missions  to  ne- 
gotiate an  early  settlement  of  outstanding 
financial  claims  between  the  two  countries. 

Further  negotiations  will  be  held  at  a  later 
date  on  property  claims,  Mr.  Martin  said. 
These  Include  debts  prior  to  World  War  II, 
war  damage,  and  property  that  has  been  na- 
tionalized or  expropriated  since  World  War  H 
by  Hungary.  The  claims  also  cover  Hungar- 
ian claims  on  blocked  or  vested  Hungarian 
assets  In  Canada. 

The  Canadian  government  will  invite  na- 
tionals to  submit  claims  against  Htmgary. 

Another  agreement  will  loosen  travel  re- 
strictions in  Hungary  for  Canadians  and  al- 
low consideration  for  emigration  from  Hun- 
gary of  relatives  of  Canadian  nationals  there. 
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[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Apr.  26,  1966  J 

Big  Suitcase — Sovrrra,  Italians  Sign 

Trade  Pact 

(By  Walter  Lucas,  special  correspondent  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor) 

ROME. — The  new  economic  agreement  just 
signed  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Italy  Is 
the  first  of  Its  kind,  according  to  the  Soviet 
Government  newspaper  Izvestla. 

Details  of  the  i>act  have  not  been  disclosed, 
but  It  Is  "a  large  suitcase  that  can  hold  a 
great  deal,"  said  one  Italian  negotiator. 

The  agreement  Is  apparently  the  most  posi- 
tive outcome  of  the  three-day  official  visit 
here  concluded  Sunday  by  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Andrei  A.  Gromyko. 

The  accord  generally  provides  for  "active 
technical  and  scientific  cooperation  that  wUl 
encourage  Individual  contracts  between 
Italian  operators  and  Soviet  organisms  aimed 
at  Industrial  progress." 

Italy  already  has  similar  agreements  with 
other  Iron  Curtain  countries  as  Yugoslavia, 
Poland.  Hungary,  and  Romania. 

INTiaUlEPENDENCE    SEEN 

It  now  appears  that  the  technicians  who 
run  Soviet  affairs  realize  that  European  econ- 
omies can  be  Interdependent,  howevier  differ- 
ent their  political  systems  may  be. 

As  the  respected  Turin  newspaper  La 
Stampa  writes,  "This  Interdependence  Is  a 
form  of  coexistence  Inspired  by  vital  necessity 
rather  than  by  fear. 

One  gets  the  impression  that  the  political 
side  of  Mr.  Gromyko's  talks  with  Italian 
officials  were  uaeful.  He  apjjarently  made  no 
attempt  to  weaken  Italy's  attachment  to 
NATO. 

Mr.  Gromyko  made  a  public  statement  that 
"we  respect  the  viewpoint  of  the  other  side. 
We  take  into  account  the  existing  sltutatlon 
In  Europe  and  the  world.  We  do  not  wish  to 
give  any  embarrassment  to  Italy  In  her  rela- 
tions with  other  countries. 

"But  dialogue  can  be  useful  without  losing 
sight  of  realities  of  International  equi- 
librium." 

The  economic  agreement  apparently  means 
that  the  Russians  have  decided  to  turn  to  the 
West  for  help  in  carrying  out  their  new 
flve-year  plan.  They  are  buying  machines 
and  plants  from  the  West  as  well  as  tech- 
nology. 

Already  Japan  has  been  associated   with 

the   industrial    expansion    of    Siberia.    The 

ft^nch   are    helping   with    color    television. 

h  are  engaged  In  building  a  natural-gas 

.ne  from  Iran  Into  the  Soviet  Union. 

ECONOICtES    COMPLEMENTARY 

Italians  now  are  awaiting  the  signing  of 
a  contract  that  will  give  the  giant  Plat  auto- 
mobile firm  a  large  part  In  development  of 
the  Soviet  automobile  Industry  under  the 
new  five-year  plan.  Alexander  Tarazov,  min- 
ister for  Automobile  Industry,  and  team  ex- 
perts now  are  in  Turin  and  it  Is  thought 
that  they  are  almost  ready  to  sign. 

If  this  deal  goes  through  It  would  be  the 
flrst  major  step  In  implementing  the  new 
tconomlc  agreement. 

There  are  reasons  why  Italy  Is  the  first 
Western  nation  to  sign  this  type  of  agree- 
ment with  Moscow.  As  one  Soviet  negotiator 
1«  reported  to  have  said,  "Italians  are  more 
fwthcomlng  than  most  other  people.  In 
ttat  they  are  like  Americans." 

Be  that  as  It  may  there  are  more  compel- 
ling reason.  Italian  and  Soviet  economies 
we  to  some  degree  complementary.  Italy 
l*cks  raw  materials  the  Soviets  can  provide. 

Italy  has  Industrial  products,  skUls  and 
»how-how  that  Moscow  wants. 

Moreover  the  present  balance  of  trade  be- 
«*een  the  two  countries  Is  $90  million 
against  the  Italians,  which  Is  another  reason 
»oy  leaders  here  want  to  Increase  trade. 


This  agreement  Is  seen  here  as  more  than 
as  economic  affairs.  It  Is  felt  that  It  will 
have  Indirect  bearing  on  East-West  political 
relationships,  since  its  action  can  modify 
problems  which  now  seem  Insoluble. 

From  what  can  be  learned  of  Mr.  Gro- 
myko's discussions  with  Foreign  Minister 
Amlntore  Fanfanl.  Premier  Aldo  Mbro,  and 
President  Saragat,  It  was  shown  that  Italy  Is 
as  much  concerned  as  the  Soviets  with  pos- 
sibility of  rebirth  of  German  "revanchlsm." 
Italians  pointed  out  that  French  President 
de  Gaulle's  break  with  NATO  Is  only  stimu- 
lating this. 

If  Moscow  encourages  General  de  Gaulle 
In  his  anti-NATO  stance  they  would  only  be 
Indirectly  helping  to  build  up  German  na- 
tionalism, Italian  leaders  reportedly  said. 

The  Impression  was  gained  here  that  the 
Soviets  want  the  status  quo  in  Europe  so  as 
to  prevent  any  threat  from  Germany. 

Meanwhile,  Associated  Press  quoted  Vati- 
can sources  as  saying  that  Pope  Paul  VI  Is 
expected  to  receive  Mr.  Gromyko  In  private 
audience  this  Wednesday,  after  the  Soviet 
diplomat  returns  Romewards  from  a  tourist 
visit  to  Florence  and  Naples. 


[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

JlUy  24,  1966) 

Trade  Pierces  Iron  Curtain — Bonn's  Drivi 

TO  East  Scores 

(By  Harry  B.  Ellis,  Staff  Correspondent  of  the 

Christian  Science  Monitor) 

Bonn.— West    Germany's    trade    offensive 

east  of  the  Iron  Curtain  conUnuee  to  chalk 

up  new  gains. 

Results  achieved  In  1964  and  so  far  this 
year  reinforce  the  position  of  the  German 
Federal  RepubUc  as  the  West's  No.  1  trader 
with  Communist  lands. 

Last  year  West  Germany  not  only  sold 
more,  but  bought  more,  from  every  Commu- 
nist country  than  was  the  case  in  1963. 

Figures  through  April  of  this  year  indicate 
that  the  gains  are  blng  held  and  In  some 
cases  Increased. 

credits    CONCLUDED 

Bonn's  trade  across  the  Iron  Curtain  now 
Is  aided  by  the  government's  willingness  to 
grant  credits  up  to  eight  years  to  Commu- 
nist customers. 

This  lengthening  of  credit  terms  was  de- 
signed to  put  West  German  businessmen  on 
an  equal  footing  with  their  rivals  in  Britain, 
Prance,  and  other  Western  nations. 

Since  March  of  this  year  deals  Involving 
eight-year  credits  have  been  concluded  with 
Romania.  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria.  Bonn  and 
Moscow  are  negotiating  the  extension  of 
similar  West  German  credits  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Bonn  pays  special  attention  to  Romania, 
which   In    May    hosted    a    $10-mllllon   West 
Oerman  Industrial  show  In  Bucharest. 
diplomatic  ties 

In  1964  West  German  bought  $61  million 
worth  of  goods  from  Romania  and  sold  $82 
million  worth  in  return.  The  comparable 
1963  figures  had  been  $56  million  of  Imports 
from  Romania  and  $73  million  worth  of  Ger- 
man exports. 

Even  before  the  trade  fair  opened  In  Bu- 
charest, this  year's  trade  between  Romania 
and  West  Germany  was  running  substan- 
tially highei-  than  In  1964. 

The  reason  Is  partly  political.  Already 
Bonn  officials  are  talking  of  the  possibility 
of  opening  diplomatic  relations  with  Ro- 
mania. 

This  wotUd  be  the  first  Communist  coun- 
try, other  than  the  Soviet  Union,  with  which 
Bonn  would  exchange  ambassadors. 

political  barriers 
Diplomatic  relations  vrtth  Romania  would 
be  the  next  step  In  a  campaign  to  strengthen 


West  German  Influence  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. 

The  atmosphere  between  Bonn  and 
Bucharest  Is  friendly.  The  same  Is  not  true 
between  West  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia. 
Yet  trade  between  them  grows. 

For  political  reasons  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  Federal  Republic  have  failed  to  conclude 
a  formal  trade  agreement.  Nor  has  a  West 
German  trade  mission  been  allowed  to  open 
In  Prague. 

Nonetheless  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries In  1964  was  considerably  above  that  of 
the  year  tJfffcre. 

The  same  was  true  with  Poland,  though 
Bonn  and  Warsaw  continue  to  joust  about 
the  final  frontier  between  Poland  and  a 
united  Germany. 

"iNTKaZONAL"    TRADE 

The  Soviet  Union  remains  by  all  odds  West 
Germany's  largest  trading  jirtner  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  except  for  the  (East)  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic  (DDR) . 

Bonn  regards  commerce  with  East  Ger- 
many as  "Interzonal"  trade,  separate  from 
"foreign"  trade  conducted  with  other  Com- 
munist lands. 

Trade  between  Moscow  and  Bonn  con- 
tinued to  rise  In  1964.  despite  the  absence  of 
a  new  trade  agreement  to  replace  one  which 
expired  at  the  end  of  1963. 

The  West  German  Government  looks  upon 
trade  as  a  floor  on  which  to  build  cultural 
and  possibly  diplomatic  relations  with  Com- 
munist nations. 

The  trade  Is  valuable  In  Itself.  But  It  also 
may  smooth  the  way  for  Bonn  to  outflank 
East  Germany  In  the  Communist  world. 


Trade  Pinpointed 
Bonn. — In  1964  the  (West)   German  Fed- 
eral Republic  traded  with  Communist  nations 
as  follows: 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


German 

Imports 

exports 

from 

to 

Albania 

0.1 

0.9 

Bulgaria 

80.0 

39.0 

Communist  China 

62.0 

26.0 

Cuba 

0.8 

11.7 

Czechoslovakia 

72.0 

83.0 

Hungary 

62.0 

74.0 

Poland 

01.0 

80.0 

Romania 

81.0 

82.0 

U.S.S.R. 

234.0 

194.0 

West  German  trade  with  Communist  na- 
tions totaled  about  4  percent  of  Bonn's  world 
trade. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Jo\imal,  May  10.  1968] 

Back-Door   Trade;    U.S.   Firms   Deal   Mors 

With  Red  Bloc  Via  Foreign  Units 

(By  J.  Russell  Boner) 

Leipzig,  East  GERMAiry. — American  com- 
panies are  selling  more  to  Communist  coun- 
tries than  anyone  would  ever  guess  from  the 
trade  figures. 

They  are  accomplishing  this  through  the 
back  door,  via  subsidiaries  In  Europe.  Thus, 
sales  and  profits  from  dealing  with  Eastern 
European  nations  are  burled  In  the  consoli- 
dated corporate  reports  of  U.S.  companies 
and  are  reflected  In  export  figures  from  Eu- 
ropean nations,  rather  than  In  U.S.  trads 
totals.  Moreover,  these  sales  may  obtain 
fresh  Impettus  from  a  bill  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  last  week  to  liberalize  trade 
with  East  European  nations. 

Examples  abound  of  heavy  selling  to  East- 
ern Europe  by  U.S.  subsidiaries  abroad. 

Victor  C.  Squltleri.  Jr.,  manager  of  Hon- 
eywell, Inc. '8  commercial  controls  division 
for  continental  Europe,  says,  "Of  the  com- 
mercial equipment  we  sell  (in  East  Ger- 
many) about  60%  Is  made  In  West  Germany 
and  counts  as  German  exports."    Only  40% 
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shows  up  in  U  S  trade  figures  International 
Business  Machines  Corp.  reports  that  its  sales 
to  the  Communist  bloc  come  almost  entirely 
from  its  VVestern  European  plants. 

No  ^ne  knows  exactly  how  much  U.S.  trade 
!s  earned  on  through  overseas  subsidiaries. 
But  talks  with  companies  doing  business 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  Indicate  commerce 
ol  this  type  l."!  rising  fa.ster  than  direct  U.S. 
trade  Direct  tr^de  Itself  is  moving  up  brisk- 
ly. Last  year  US  imports  from  Red  nations 
ro«e  some  40°'r  from  1964,  to  J141  5  million. 
U.S.  Industrial  exports  to  Red  nations  rose, 
too.  Government  officials  estimate,  though 
the  overall  export  figure  slipped  to  $222.6 
million  from  $339,2  mlKlon  In  1964,  because 
ma"sive  grain  shipments  of  1964  weren't  re- 
peated last  year  Baseti  on  these  figures, 
America's  trade  with  tlie  Slno-Sovlet  bloc 
accounts  for  only  3'",   of  \\\  East- West  trade. 

All  the  evidence  Indicates  these  statistics 
don't  even  begin  to  show  the  volume  of  U.S. 
trade  with  Red  nations  Italy's  Plat,  for  In- 
stance, has  Just  negotiated  with  the  Rus- 
sians to  build  an  auto  plant  In  the  Soviet 
Union  with  a  capacity  of  more  than  2,000 
units  daily  The  cost  would  be  In  excess  of 
«800  million.  Plat  officials  say  that  U.S.  com- 
panies may  be  asked  to  bid  on  more  than 
$50  nallllon  worth  of  equipment  for  the  plant. 
But  the  shipments  to  Russia  would  be 
through  Plat  and  all  sales  would  be  lumped 
Into  Italy's  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

T  3.    EXHIBITORS    OVERLOOKED 

The  US  trading  role  has  been  taken  over 
by  overseas  subsidiaries  to  such  an  extent 
that  some  Communists  api>£irently  aren't 
aware  they're  dealing  with  American  com- 
panies The  F^last  Germans,  eager  to  Indicate 
American  de  facto  recocnltlon  of  their  regime, 
claimed  that  88  .American  firms  were  repre- 
sented at  the  recent  Lelf>zlg  fair  The  num- 
ber was  heavily  bolstered  by  the  Inclusion  of 
over  30  U  S  publishers  represented  In  two 
small  booths  by  Dutch  and  Swiss  exhibitors. 
Tet.  astonishingly,  in  their  listings  the  East 
Germans  failed  to  Identify  as  American  more 
than  20  publicly  held  US.  companies.  Includ- 
ing subsidiaries  and  ventures  of  such  giants 
as  Ford  Motor  Co  and  H.  J.  Heinz  (both 
counted  as  British),  Honeywell  (West  Ger- 
man i  and  General  Electric  (French  with 
Machines  Bxil! ) . 

The  Communists  aren't  the  only  ones  over- 
looking the  American  role  In  sales  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Britain  Wins  Moscow  Order 
for  Landing  .Aid  Sv«;tem"  reads  a  London 
Times  hendllne  The  story  deals  with  a 
$280  000-plus  Ru.vlan  order  for  an  Instru- 
ment Landing  system  to  be  Installed  by 
Stand-xrd  Cables  &  Telephones,  Ltd.,  at  Mos- 
cow's Sheremetyevo  Airport.  Nowhere  does 
the  story  mention  that  SOT  Is  a  British  sub- 
sidiary of  International  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Corp  ,  New  'X'ork 

Even  US  banks  apparently  are  establish- 
ing "back  door"  branches  to  help  U.S.  corpo- 
rate customers  abroad  conduct  trade  with 
Communist  nations  They  are  homing  In  on 
Vienna,  a  key  financial  center  In  East-West 
trade.  Last  November  Bank  of  America 
opened  an  office  in  the  Austrian  capital,  and 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  is  currently  negotiat- 
ing to  acquire  an  .\ustrian  bank  there. 

There  are  many  reasons  American  com- 
panies are  selling  the  products  of  their  Eu- 
ropean subsidiaries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Some  are  matters  of  simple  economics: 
Lower  transportation  costs  or  easier  adapt- 
ability Others  are  of  political  origin.  In- 
volving tariffs  and  clearances 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co  .  for  Instance,  has 
a  perfectly  stralgiu-forward  reason  for  pre- 
ferring to  seil  Eastern  Europe  customers  Its 
D4  tractors  made  in  Prance  "It  costs  $600 
to  ship  a  D4  from  Grenoble."  says  Stephen 
O  Weckel,  Caterpillars  Eastern  European 
representative  The  freight  bill  to  ship  one 
behir-d    tue    Iron    Curtain   from  Peoria,   ni. 


the  ccHnpanylB  U.S.  headquarters,  is  over 
tl,200. 

IBM  equipment  made  In  Europe  is  simpler 
to  sell  to  the  Reds  because  both  East  and 
West  Europe  are  on  a  60-cycle  electrical  sys- 
tem. Equipment  sold  In  the  U.S.  Is  designed 
to  operate  on  60  cycles. 

In  many  cases  the  sale  of  products  made 
entirely  In  Europe  can  mean  avoiding  bother- 
some clearance  procedures  through  the  UJ3. 
Commerce  Department.  In  the  final  quarter 
last  year,  the  department  rejected  expwrt  li- 
censes for  91.8  million  In  g^oods,  or  4% 
of  the  total  applications  for  shipments  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  Not  all  the  products 
for  which  licenses  were  required  appear  to  be 
strategic  goods.  For  Instance,  official  clear- 
ance was  required  for  $4  million  worth  of 
cotton  seeds  shipped  to  Albania. 

Even  where  shipments  are  approved,  the 
licensing  procedure  can  pose  a  psychological 
barrier  to  trade.  Mr.  Weckel  reports  that 
last  September  Caterpillar  concluded  a  deal 
to  sell  some  $250,000  worth  of  big  crawler 
tractors  and  wheel-loaders  to  Czechoslova- 
kia, but  did  not  get  a  go-ahead  from  the 
U.S.  Government  until  last  month.  Mr.  Wec- 
kel contends  that  the  Communist  represent- 
atives are  "very  unhappy  about  having  to 
sign  forms"  pledging  not  to  use  the  equip- 
ment for  strategic  purposes.  And  "It's  em- 
barrassing to  the  customer  once  they  have 
done  It  to  have  to  wait  six  months  to  a  year 
for  U.S.  Government  approval,"  he  adds. 

Communist  lands  often  balk  at  direct 
trade  with  the  U.S.  because  of  the  difflcul- 
tles  they  encounter  In  selling  goods  to 
America. 

"Exchanges  must  be  made  on  a  recipro- 
cal basis,"  argues  Vaslle  Eustatlade,  a  rep- 
resentative of  Rumania's  Maslnexport.  "We 
have  to  achieve  a  balance  between  Imports 
and  exports." 

COMPLAINTS  or  DISCRIMINA'nON 

But  this  Is  difficult  to  accomplish.  Ger- 
hard Belr,  East  Germany's  deputy  minister 
of  foreign  and  Inter-German  trade,  says  his 
country  Is  stymied  in  selling  to  the  U.S.  be- 
cause of  "discriminatory  treatment  of  our 
products."  These  include,  he  says,  such 
things  as  high  tariff  barriers,  the  barring  of 
East  German  businessmen  from  the  U.S. 
and  a  requirement  that  U.S.  importers 
stamp  "Made  in  the  Soviet-Occupied  Zone" 
on  E^t  German  products,  including  even 
Christmas  tree  ornaments. 

The  high  tariff  complaint  Is  voiced  by 
most  Eastern  bloc  nations.  Only  Poland  en- 
Joys  most  favored  nation  treatment  in  deal- 
ings with  the  U.S.  (So  does  Yugoslavia,  but 
that  country  is  considered  a  Western  nation 
by  the  U.S.  Government  In  its  trading  sta- 
tistics.) 

President  Johnson  has  asked  Congrees  to 
empower  him  to  extend  the  most  favored  na- 
tion treatment  to  Red  nations  at  his  discre- 
tion. Under  present  law.  these  nations  must 
hurdle  the  1930  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  to  sell 
In  the  U.S.  The  average  Smoot-Hawley  rate 
on  durable  products  Is  about  46%  of  their 
value,  against  a  comparable  rate  of  12.2% 
for  nations  covered  under  the  1962  Trade 
Expansion  Act. 

Many  U.S.  companies  have  begun  work- 
ing through  Western  European  agents  or 
representatives  who  can  use  or  convert 
bartered  Eastern  European  goods  Into  hard 
currency  In  their  own  lands.  This  money,  in 
turn,  can  be  switched  easily  into  dollars. 

Gunter  Dlederlchs,  a  representative  of 
Franz  Kragh,  Bremen,  West  Germany,  says 
his  firm  sells  U.S.  flue-cured  tobacco  to  the 
East  Germans,  receiving  goods  in  exchange. 
In  turn  Kragh  sells  these  goods  in  Western 
Europe  and  pays  the  tobacco  growers  in  dol- 
lars. 

Gordon  S,  Planner,  director  of  Dominions 
Export  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  handles  Red  bloc 
trade  for  a  growing  list  of  British-based 
U£.-owned  companies.    Last  year  Dominions 


sold  the  Commvmlsts  about  200  British  Pord 
tractors  and  Pord-powered  tractors. 

Dominions  actually  sells  more  Commu- 
nist-produced goods,  such  as  fertilizer,  fur- 
niture, toys  and  chemicals.  In  Britain  than 
it  does  Western  goods  to  the  Reds.  Because 
of  this  favorable  flow  of  foreign  exchange 
through  Dominions,  Mr.  Planner  says,  the 
Communists  are  receptive  to  hard  currency 
deals  for  products  his  company  represents. 
As  the  Dominions  experience  Indicates,  it's 
much  easier  to  sell  Communist  goods  in 
Britain  than  in  the  U.S.;  in  fact,  Britain  has 
a  trade  deficit  in  its  dealings  with  the  Euro- 
pean Communists. 

The  back  door  approach  doesn't  by  any 
means  suggest  that  American  businessmen 
are  being  sneaky.  Right  now  there's  more 
pressure  than  ever  before  for  a  lowering  of 
barriers  to  East- West  trade.  This  year,  for 
the  first  time,  the  U.S.  State  Department 
dropped  opposition  to  U.S.  exhibits  at  the 
March  fair  held  here  in  Leipzig  and  rated 
as  the  most  important  trade  fair  in  the  Com- 
munist world. 

A  CHANGE  OF  ATTTTDDE 

The  frank  and  open  attitude  in  discussing 
trade  relations  with  newsmen  displayed  by 
representatives  of  American  firms  and  prod- 
ucts here  Indicates  a  vast  change  from  re- 
cent corporate  misgivings  about  East-W»  ■ 
trade.  A  year  ago  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubb- 
Co.  dropped  plans  to  give  Rumania  tech- 
nical information  to  build  a  synthetic  rubber 
plant.  Sen.  Pctlbright  (D.,  Ark.)  charged 
then  that  the  cancellation  was  due  to  pres- 
sure from  U.S.  right-wing  groups  aa.d.to  at- 
tempts by  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  to 
exploit  the  deal  with  the  Communists  for 
competitive  purposes. 

In  fact,  the  increasing  commercial  con- 
tacts with  Eastern  Europe  are  viewed  by 
many  as  beneficial  to  U.S.  political  alms. 
"Trade  negotiations  and  trade  relations  can 
provide  us  with  useful  opportunities  to  In- 
fluence attitudes  In  these  countries  In  direc- 
tions favorable  to  our  national  Interest,"  ar- 
gues a  report  to  the  President  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  U.S.  Trade  with  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean Countries  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  blue-ribbon  group  was  headed  by  J. 
Irwin  Miller,  chairman  of  Cummins  Engine 
Co.  of  Columbus,  Ind. 

Despite  President  Johnson's  plea  for  lib- 
eralization of  East-West  trade,  it's  unlikely 
that  the  suggested  measure  will  be  enacted 
In  this  session  of  Congress.  Even  though 
the  climate  for  liberalization  may  be  better 
than  it  has  been,  this  Is  not  the  sort  of  leg- 
islation anticipated  in  a  Congressional  elec- 
tion year. 

Many  Americans  still  strongly  oppose 
trade  with  the  Red  bloc,  contending  that  it 
only  serves  to  strengthen  communism  to 
America's  detriment.  The  prolonged  Viet- 
nam conflict,  plus  indignation  over  a  plan 
by  Western  European  companies  to  sell  $150 
million  worth  of  steel  finishing  mills  and 
other  equipment  to  Red  China,  could 
strengthen  the  opposition  to  freer  trade. 

Thus  it  appears  that  for  the  present,  at 
least,  the  main  American  approach  to  the 
Conamunist  bloc  will  continue  to  be  through 
the  back  door. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presldsnt,  I  think 
this  Is  one  of  the  most  impOTtant  pieces 
of  legislation  that  has  come  before  Con- 
gress recently.  It  proposes  to  have  really 
a  new  look,  in  a  substantive  way,  at  what 
this  trade  means. 

Trade  Is  something  that  the  peoples 
of  Communist  countries,  can  imd<*rstand 
perhaps  better  than  they  can  u'  .:rstana 
anything  else. 

The  hands  of  the  Preside  c  have  been 
tied  in  extending  most-f  .?ored -nation 
treatment  to  European  Communist  coun- 
tries.   I  personally  believe  that  he  ha.^ 


been  unable  to  do  what  needs  to  be 
done — and  I  shall  outline  that  in  a  mo- 
ment— without  the  assistance  of  this 
legislation. 

When  Congress  has  had  a  chance  to 
furnish  the  President  with  such  author- 
ity, it  has  turned  the  proposal  down  and 
tied  the  hands  of  the  President  even 
tighter.  This  has  been  very  unwise  for 
American  policy. 

I  have  been  in  the  Soviet  Union  on  a 
mission  for  one  of  the  congressional  com- 
mittees. We  looked  into  the  question  of 
East-West  trade.  It  was  Immediately 
apparent  to  us  that  our  friends  and  allies 
were  selling  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  goods  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  goods  consisted  of  nonstrategic 
items.  We  were  not  making  these  sales 
because  we  could  not  make  the  proper 
trade  with  them.  The  Russians  would 
say  to  us:  "There  is  no  use  in  your  en- 
gaging in  this  minuet.  France,  Germany, 
and  Britain  are  selling  to  us." 

I  think  that  West  Germany  sells  ap- 
proximately $1  billion  worth  of  goods  a 
year  to  the  Communist  bloc.  And  the 
terms  on  which  they  sell  these  goods — 
notwithstanding  the  Berne  Agreement, 
which  limits  Western  credit  terms  to  5 
years — are  now  from  5  to  10  years,  and 
sometimes  longer. 

There  is  great  competition  for  this 
business.  We  do  not  begrudge  our  allies 
these  sales.  It  makes  for  a  very  poor 
picture  and  posture  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  have  this  illusory  policy 
which  prohibits  trade  for  all  practical 
purposes,  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  has  stated,  while  all  of  our 
allies  are  selling  freely  to  a  Russian 
shopping  list. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  trade  with  the 
central  European  bloc  for  the  good  of 
the  free  world,  especially  at  a  time  when 
we  hope,  by  virtue  of  our  sacrifices  in 
Vietnam  and  elsewhere,  that  the  Rus- 
sians may  reverse  their  priority  and  stop 
trying  to  dominate  the  Communist  world 
by  competing  with  China  in  an  effort  to 
subvert  South  Vietnam, 

We  should  not,  however,  have  trade 
with  the  central  European  bloc  except 
on  a  reciprocal  basis.  This  bill  would 
prvolde  for  that  reciprocity. 

In  order  to  do  that  eCfectlvely,  one  of 
the  top  priorities  of  the  Nation  Is  to 
harmonize  our  policy  with  the  policy  of 
the  NATO  alUes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  an  additional  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  with 
Prance  now  dropping  out  of  the  NATO 
alliance,  there  is  little  chance  of  accom- 
plishing such  trade  without  some  assist- 
ance. I  have  recently  come  back  from 
Krvlce  as  a  rapporteur  of  the  NATO 
Conference.  Things  can  be  done  now 
to  Europe  which  could  not  be  done  be- 
fore. One  of  the  most  Important  things 
»  to  have  harmonious  relations  between 
East  and  West  trade  with  our  allies, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  the  low  coun- 


tries. Italy,  and  our  other  allies.  All  of 
these  allies  sell  infinitely  more  goods  than 
we  do  to  Central  Europe. 

Without  this  bill,  we  cannot  do  that, 
because  with  it  we  can  do  things  we  can- 
not otherwise  do  or  agree  to.  We  can- 
not deal  with  dumping,  we  cannot  deal 
with  patents,  we  cannot  deal  with  oflQces 
in  which  sales  can  be  made,  we  cannot 
deal  with  arbitration  of  commercial  dis- 
agreements, and  a  dozen  other  things. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  say  that  the 
things  I  have  mentioned  flag  this  as  one 
of  the  most  important  bills  before  us. 
I  have  asked  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Magntjson]  if  I  could  join  as  a 
sponsor  of  this  bill. 

Second,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  code  of  fair 
practices  which  were  first  developed  by 
the  Economic  Committee  of  the  NATO 
Parliamentarians'  Conference  when  I  was 
its  Chairman,  which  will  show  exactly 
what  this  bill  can  and  should  accom- 
plish, both  in  stimulating  trade  and,  what 
is  even  more  important,  in  making  for 
greater  unity  between  NATO  countries 
and  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Code  op  Fair  Phactices  in  International 
Trade 

1.  Facilitating  access  to  markets:  Each 
government  shall  permit  the  entry  Into  and 
residence  and  travel  within  Its  territory  of 
bona  fide  foreign  commercial  representatives 
and  salesmen,  for  the  purpose  of  the  normal 
conduct  of  their  business,  including,  inter 
aUa: 

(a)  Opportunity  to  procure  suitable  facili- 
ties such  as  office  space,  warehouse  space, 
space  for  the  public  display  of  merchandise, 
and  facilitation  for  the  post-sales  main- 
tenance   and   servicing    of    their    products; 

(b)  Access  to  Importing  and  exporting 
Interests,  banks,  insurance  companies,  pub- 
licity and  advertising  media,  and  postal  and 
other  communications  facilities; 

(c)  Freedom  to  bring  In  advertising  mate- 
rial and  samples,  and  to  disseminate  the 
same  within  the  national  territory; 

(d)  Freedom  to  bring  In  or  employ  locally 
Interpreters,  translators,  secretaries,  ac- 
countants, technical  experts,  and  legal 
counsel. 

2.  Publication  of  laws,  regulations,  and 
statistics:  Each  govenunent  shall  publish 
promptly  all  laws,  regulations,  judicial  deci- 
sions and  administrative  decisions  affecting 
foreign  trade,  and  adequately  detailed  statis- 
tics regarding  foreign  trade,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  enable  governments  and  traders  to 
become  acquainted  with  them. 

3.  Patent  and  copyright  protection:  Each 
country  shall  observe  equitable  standards  of 
patent  and  copyright  protection,  and  shall 
maintain  procedures  so  that  foreign  nation- 
als are  able  in  practice  to  obtain  adequate, 
prompt,  and  effective  compensation  for  the 
tise  of  their  industrial  and  intellectual 
property. 

4.  Rules  on  state  trading:  In  a  country 
which  maintains  any  state  enterprise  with 
exclusive  or  special  privileges  regarding  pur- 
chases or  sales  (other  than  purchases  purely 
for  governmental  use)  such  enterprises  shall 
make  any  purchases  and  sales  involving  Im- 
ports or  exports  solely  In  accordance  with 
commercial  considerations,  such  as  price, 
quality,  availability,  marketability,  trans- 
portation costs,  and  other  conditions,  and 
foreign  enterprises  shall  be  afforded  ade- 
quate opporttinlty  to  compete  on  an  equal 
basis  in  state  purchases  and  sales  abroad. 


such  state  enterprises  shall  not  claim  sov- 
ereign immunity  with  respect  to  their  com- 
mercial operations. 

5.  Switching  of  procurement:  Each  gov- 
ernment shall  Insure  that  its  agencies  or 
state  trading  enterprises  shall  not  arbi- 
trarily change  sources  of  imports  for  purely 
political  reasons  In  such  a  manner  as  to  dis- 
rupt the  normal  marketing  arrangements  of 
supplying  countries. 

6.  Reexportation:  Each  government  shall 
insure  that  its  agencies  or  state  trading  en- 
terprises do  not  reexport  a  commodity  Im- 
ported from  another  country  at  a  price  lower 
than  that  at  which  It  was  originally  exported, 
and  do  not  make  reexports  contrary  to  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  country  of 
origin. 

7.  Dumping  and  market  disruption :  Each 
government  shall  establish  or  maintain  pro- 
cedures to  insure  that  its  agencies  or  state 
trading  enterprises  do  not  Introduce  prod- 
ucts into  the  commerce  of  another  country 
at  such  prices.  In  such  quantities,  or  at  such 
a  rate  as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  injury 
to  an  established  industry  In  the  latter 
country. 

8.  Settlement  of  commercial  disputes: 
Each  government  shall  facilitate  the  use  of 
arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  that 
arise  in  the  course  of  international  com- 
merce. To  that  end,  each  government  shall 
avoid  taking  any  action  to  prevent  the  In- 
clusion in  agreements  of  provisions  for  settle- 
ment of  such  disputes  In  third  countries  or 
for  the  appointment  of  arbitrators  who  are 
nationals  of  third  countries. 

9.  Consultation:  Each  government  shall 
accord  sympathetic  consideration  to,  and 
shall  afford  adequate  opportunity  for,  con- 
sultation regarding  such  representations  as 
may  be  made  by  another  government  with 
respect  to  any  matter  affecting  the  operation 
of  this  code. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson],  not  only  for  intro- 
ducing the  biU,  but  for  making  the  fine 
statement  he  has  made.  I  think  an  es- 
sential supplement  to  that  statement, 
which  is  not  mentioned  in  it,  but  is  very 
important,  is  that  this  will  form  the  basis 
by  which  we  can,  at  long  last,  have  a 
common  policy  with  our  alUes  of  the  At- 
lantic community  with  respect  to  East- 
West  trade;  and  that  common  bond  is 
just  as  important  as  is  this  bill,  giving  the 
necessary  power  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr,  President,  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
splendid  statements  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 
who  has  long  been  an  advocate  of  great- 
er East- West  trade.  I  agree  enthusias- 
tically with  what  they  have  said.  I 
think  the  President's  message  and  hla 
request  on  East-West  trade  represents 
the  most  constructive  Initiative  for  bet- 
ter international  relations  that  has  come 
to  Congress  this  year. 

In  a  sense,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  said  we  have  been  cutting  off  our 
noses  to  spite  our  faces  by  denying  our- 
selves access  to  the  very  promising  mar- 
ket In  Eastern  Europe.  I  hope  that  we 
cannot  only  give  heed  to  the  Presi- 
dent's request  with  greater  flexibility 
and  more  commonsense  in   this   area. 
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but  that  we  can  also  make  progress  in 
the  months  ahead,  toward  resolving  the 
stalemate  that  has  made  It  dlfQcult  for 
us  to  carry  on  wheat  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 


NATIONAL  NUCLEAR  MUSEUM 
SHOLT.D  BE  BUILT  IN  NEW 
MEXICO 

Mr.    MONTOYA.     Mr.   President,   for 

myself  and  my  senior  colleague  from 
New  Mexico  i Mr  Anderson],  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  which 
authorizes  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion to  establish  a  National  Nuclear  Mu- 
seum in  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

Such  a  museum  has  been  discussed  on 
an  informal  basis  for  a  number  of  years, 
both  within  the  Government  and  by 
leading  citizens  of  my  State  who  wish  to 
recognize  t^ie  primary  role  that  New 
Mexico  has  piayed  in  the  development  of 
atomic  energy. 

It  was  in  the  Los  Alamos  Laboratory 
in  the  mountains  northwest  of  Santa  Fte 
that  the  cream  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity of  the  United  States  and  free 
Europe  congregated  to  design  and  de- 
velop the  first  atomic  bombs  during 
World  War  II. 

It  was  at  the  Trinity  Site  in  the  desert 
northwest  of  Aiamogordo  that  the  first 
atomic  bomb  was  exploded  on  July  16, 
1945 

:t  wa.s  at  Los  Aiamo.s  that  the  first 
thermonuclear  oomb  wa.s  developed. 

And  in  tiie  years  since.  Los  Alamos, 
Albuquerque,  and  other  scientific  centers 
in  New  Mexico,  have  led  the  way  in  the 
Immensely  hopeful  change  In  emphasis 
from  strictly  military  application  to  the 
peaceful  uses  of  the  atom.  This  work 
that  is  going  on  today  will.  In  the  long 
run,  be  my  State's  most  important  con- 
tribution to  accomplishments  of  the 
atomic  age 

The  discovery  that  man  could  use 
ato.Tiic  energy,  first  for  war  and  now  for 
peace,  has  changed  the  history  and  poll- 
tics  of  this  earth  in  a  more  fundamental 
way  than  any  event  In  the  past.  It  Is 
time  that  this  great  technology,  with  its 
unprecedented  implications  for  good  and 
evil,  be  displayeKl  and  explained  to  the 
public  in  Its  own  museum. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  to  accomp- 
lish this  purpose  has  due  regard  for  the 
national  security.  It  specifies  that  ma- 
terials .selected  for  display  .shall  'ue  "sub- 
ject to  such  limitations  as  the  Commis- 
sion in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Defen.se.  determines  are  necessary  In 
the   interest   of   the   national   security." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  S.  33641  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Nuclear  Mu- 
seum, introduced  by  Mr.  Montoya  (for 
hlm.seir  and  Mr.  Anderson"  .  wa.s  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and 


ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoro,  as 
follows: 

8.  3364 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance,  at  a  suitable  site  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  of  a  National  Nuclear  Museum 
for  the  advancement  of  public  knowledge 
with  respect  to  matters  pertaining  to  the 
uses  and  development  of  nuclear  energy.  The 
Commission  Is  authorized  to  acquire  the  site 
for  such  museum  by  purchase,  gift,  condem- 
nation, or  otherwise,  and  to  make  all  neces- 
sary Improvements  thereto.  Items  displayed 
in  such  museum  shall  be  selected  to  reflect 
their  historical  interest  and  educational 
value,  subject  to  such  limitations  as  the 
Commission  in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  determines  are  necessary  In 
the  Interests  of  the  national  security. 

Sac.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Aot. 


ACQUISITION  OF  WET  LANDS  FOR 
THE  CONSERVATION  OP  MIGRA- 
TORY WATERFOWL 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  relating  to  the  acquisition  of  wet 
lands  for  the  conservation  of  migratory 
waterfowl. 

This  proposed  legislation,  requested  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  proposes  to  extend  the  present 
7-year  program  of  wetland  acquisition, 
which  expires  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1968.  The  proposed  bill  amends  ex- 
isting law  by  extending  the  program  for 
an  additional  8  years. 

Mr.  I*resldent,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  together  with  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  re- 
questing the  proposed  legislation,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESLDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  wUl  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3365)  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  the  fimds  may  be  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  act  of  October  4, 
1961  (75  Stat.  813),  for  the  conservation 
of  migratory  waterfowl,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Maonttson, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   3365 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1  of  the  Act  of  October  4,  1961  (75  Stat.  813), 
is  amended  by  deleting  "seven-year  period" 
and  inserting  therein  "flfteen-year  i>erlod". 

Sbc.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  October  4, 
1961  (75  Stat.  813),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"S*c.  3.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  treated  as  an  advance,  with- 
out interest,  to  the  migratory  bird  conserva- 
tion fund.  Such  appropriated  funds,  begin- 
ning with  fiscal  year  1977,  shall  be  repaid  to 
the  Treasury  out  of  the  migratory  bird  con- 
servation fund,  and  such  repaynaent  shall 
be  made  In  annual  amounts  comprising  75 
per  centum  of  the  moneys  accruing  annually 


thereafter  to  such  fund.  In  the  event  tht 
full  amount  authorized  by  this  Act  is  ap- 
propriated prior  to  the  end  of  the  flfteen-year 
period  eetabUshed  by  this  Act,  repayment 
shall  begin  with  the  next  full  fiscal  year." 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnusoh 
is  as  follows : 
C.S.  Department  or  thb  Interioh, 

OmcE  or  THE  Secxetakt, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  2, 1966. 

Hon.  HUBEBT  H.  HUMPHRET, 

President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ms.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  "To  extend  the  period 
during  which  the  funds  may  be  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  October  4,  1961  (75 
Stat.  813) ,  for  the  conservation  of  migratory 
waterfowl,  and  for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  this  draft  bill  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  lot 
consideration,  and  we  recommend  that  It  be 
enacted. 

In  1961,  Congress  enacted  the  "Wetlands 
Loan  Act"  (75  Stet.  813),  which  authorized 
an  appropriation  of  up  to  $105  million  over 
a  7-year  period  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1962 
tor  an  accelerated  land  acquisition  program 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation's  migratory 
waterfowl.  In  our  comments  on  the  legU- 
lation  (see  H.  Kept.  No.  1184.  87th  Cong.), 
we  said: 

"It  is  significant  to  note  that  there  were 
originally  in  the  48  contiguous  States  some 
127  million  acres  of  wetlands;  however,  by 
1955  this  total  acreage  was  reduced  to  ap- 
proximately 74  million  acres.  Of  this  amount 
only  22.5  niillion  are  now  of  significant  value 
for  migratory  waterfowl  use.  Each  year 
this  acreage  shrinks  considerably.  Time  Is 
running  out  in  the  race  to  preserve  our 
migratory  waterfowl.  These  factors  are  re- 
ducing the  natural  habitat  available  to  our 
migratory  waterfowl  and  are  creating  an  ur- 
gent need  for  well-considered  counter  meas- 
ures. The  only  solution,  we  believe,  is  an 
expansion  in  the  Federal  land  acquisition 
program  for  the  benefit  of  our  migratory 
waterfowl  resource.  Unless  appropriate  ac- 
tion is  taken  soon,  very  serious  losses  to  this 
resource  will  result." 

Preliminary  work  was  necessary  in  the  first 
fiscal  year,  namely  fiscal  year  1962,  to  assure 
success  of  the  accelerated  land  acquisition 
program.  F^lnds  were  first  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1963.  Seven  million  dollars  were 
appropriated  that  year.  During  fiscal  years 
1964  and  1965,  the  program  was  delayed  due 
to  local  opposition  In  some  of  the  key  States 
to  Federal  land  acquisitions  with  their  re- 
sultant adverse  Impact  on  county  revenues. 
In  1965,  Congress  amended  the  antiquated 
Refuge  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1935,  and  this 
provided  a  more  equitable  formvila  for  the 
distribution  of  revenues  beginning  In  fiscal 
year  1966  from  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  to  the  local  counties.  It  is  expected 
that  this  new  revenue  formula  will  lessen  the 
Impact  of  the  Department's  acquisition  pro- 
gram for  waterfowl  on  the  counties,  and  per- 
mit the  Department  to  carry  out  this  program 
at  a  better  pace  with  available  funds. 

When  the  "Wetlands  Loan  Act"  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress,  we  estimated  that 
approximately  2.5  million  acres  could  be  ac- 
quired In  fee  and  easement  during  the  seven 
fiscal  years  following  enactment,  using  ap- 
proximately $35  million  In  estimated  "duck 
stamp"  receipts  during  this  period,  and  »1M 
million  to  be  appropriated  under  this  Act. 
Since  the  beginning  of  this  accelerated  pro- 
gram m  fiscal  year  1983.  approximately  523,- 
000  acres  have  been  acquired  In  fee  and  ease- 
ment up  to  June  30,  1965,  at  the  cost  of 
about  $41  mUllon.  This  latter  figure  Includes 
$25  million  appropriated  during  fiscal  years 
1963,  1964,  and  1965  under  the  "Wetlands 
Loan  Act"  and  about  $16  million  in  "duck 
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stamp"  receipts.  There  remain  to  be  ac- 
quired under  this  accelerated  program,  2  mU- 
llon of  the  2.5  uilllon  acres  which  we  estl- 
noated  could  be  acquired  in  the  7-year  period. 
Unfortunately,  the  program  wUl  terminate 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1968  unless  provi- 
sion is  made  to  extend  it.  Obviously  we  can- 
not acquire  the  remaining  2  mUlion  acres  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1968.  Additional  time 
Is  needed.  Through  this  fiscal  year  there  has 
actually  been  appropriated  $32.5  million  of 
the  $105  million  authorized.  At  the  present 
rate  of  appropriations,  we  believe  an  addi- 
Uonal  eight  years  will  be  needed  to  complete 
the  program.  Our  proposed  bill  provides  for 
this  extension. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee,  in 
Its  report  (H.  Rept.  No.  205,  89th  Cong.), 
recommended  an  appropriation  of  $7.5  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1966  for  this  program.  In 
addition,  the  report  stated  "the  Committee 
expects  that  the  Bureau  |of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife)  wiU  continue  the  policy  of 
more  widespread  acquisition  by  easement  In- 
stead of  purchase  in  fee  and  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  program." 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  land  costs — 
especially  wetland  costs — are  gradually  in- 
creasing. We  agree  that  to  some  extent  the 
cost  of  this  program  could  and  should  be 
reduced  through  the  continued  use  of  ease- 
ment acquisitions.  We  wish  to  emphasize, 
however,  that  easements,  if  they  are  to  serve  a 
useful  purpose,  must  be  acquired  in  conjiuic- 
tlon  with,  and  not  Independently  of,  fee 
acquisitions.  The  whole  program  is  based 
on  the  need  for  a  balance  of  fee  and  ease- 
ment acquisitions.  We  estimate  this  balance 
to  be  about  one  fee  acre  for  each  two  ease- 
ment acres.  Generally,  the  types  of  land 
being  acquired  under  the  program  In  fee 
simple  are  the  more  permanent  wetlands. 
Undue  emphasis  on  the  easement  aspects  of 
the  program  wovUd  materially  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program.  Thus,  while 
we  will  continue  our  policy  to  acquire  lands 
by  easement,  we  do  not  want  to  lose  sight 
of  the  need  for  fee  acquisitions  to  accom- 
plish the  program  objectives.  The  1961  Act 
now  provides  that  the  funds  advanced  will 
be  repaid  ultimately  out  of  "duck  stamp" 
revenues  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1969.  Our 
proposed  bill  changes  the  repayment  date  to 
fiscal  year  1977. 

In  addition,  our  proposal  repeals  the  pro- 
vision in  the  "Wetlands  Loan  Act"  which 
prohibits  the  Secretary  from  acquiring  lands 
In  a  State  with  fxmds  from  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Act  until  the  Governor 
or  an  appropriate  State  agency  approves  of 
the  acqiUsltlon.  The  primary  reason  for 
the  "veto"  provision  in  the  1961  Act  was  the 
problem  of  decreased  tax  revenues  In  local 
counties  due  to  Federal  acqxUsltions.  This 
loss  will  be  substantially  reduced  by  the 
new  revenue  sharing  formula.  The  Migra- 
tory Bird  Conservation  Act  requires  State 
legislative  consent  to  acquisitions.  For 
these  reasons,  we  believe  that  this  additional 
consent  provision  Is  unnecessary. 

The  Bureau   of   the   Budget   has   advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation 
of  this  draft   bill   from   the   standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stanley  A.  Cain, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


ARMING  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  FED- 
ERAL AVIATION  AGENCY 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  I  Introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avla- 
Qon  Agency  to  arm  his  employees,  and 


for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill,  together  with  the 
letter  from  the  Administrator,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  3366)  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  to  arm  his  employees,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Mag- 
NTTSON,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3366 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
313  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended,  (49  U.S.C.  1354)  is  amended  by  re- 
numbering present  subsection  (e)  as  sub- 
section (f )  and  adding  a  new  subsection  (e) 
to  read  as  follows : 

"arming  emplotees 
"(e)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
purchase  and  to  permit  employees  of  the 
Agency  and  persons  performing  services  un- 
der contract  with  the  Agency  to  bear  arms 
and  ammunition  as  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  public  property  under  his  Juris- 
diction, custody,  or  control,  or  the  execution 
of  responslblUtles  vested  in  him  by  law." 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
is  as  follows: 

Federal  Aviation  Agenct, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  3, 1966. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
bill  "To  authorize  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  arm  his  employ- 
ees, and  for  other  purposes." 

This  proposal  is  part  of  our  legislative  pro- 
gram for  1966  and  Its  enactment  by  the 
Congress  is  recommended.  The  bill  would 
authorize  the  Administrator  to  purchase  and 
furnish  firearms  to  employees  of  the  Agency 
and  persons  performing  services  under  con- 
tract with  the  Agency  as  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  public  property  under  his  Juris- 
diction, custody  or  control,  or  the  execution 
of  responsibilities  vested  In  him  by  law. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Agency,  and  one 
shared  by  other  agencies,  that  the  head  of  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent  has  Im- 
plied authority  to  arm  his  employees  for  the 
protection  of  Federal  property.  (See  S.  Re- 
port 1868  and  H.  Report  2087  accompanying 
H.R.  11700,  85th  Congress.)  Accordingly,  at 
those  facilities  for  which  we  must  provide 
service,  and  for  which  the  normal  protective 
services  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion are  not  available,  the  Agency  has  pro- 
vided arms  to  the  guards.  In  one  Instance, 
the  arming  of  the  guards  has  been  preceded 
by  securing  from  local  Jurisdictions  their 
designation  as  "special  policemen."  This  has 
been  done  as  a  precautionary  measure  to 
prevent  any  conflict  with  local  authca-ltles. 
However,  such  a  designation  caiuiot  always 
be  obttUned,  and  because  of  the  potential 
hazards  Involved  in  the  carrying  of  firearms, 
we  believe  It  prudent  to  obtain  express  legis- 
lative authority.  This  would  place  beyond 
dispute  the  legal  statxis  of  our  employees  in 
the  event  of  an  accident. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Adminis- 
trator is  authorized  to  arm  contract  employ- 
ees. Sometimes  it  is  a  more  economical 
practice  to  contract  with  a  private  guard 
service  thtui  to  use  Agency  employees  as 
guards,   and   express   authority  to  arm  the 


contract  guards  Is  as  desirable  as  In  the  oase 
of  the  regular  Agency  employee. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  peacetime  re- 
quirements for  property  protection,  the  Oc- 
tober 1962  international  crisis  demonstrated 
some  of  the  very  urgent  protection  problems 
which  this  Agency  wUl  face  in  a  national 
emergency  when  all  of  Its  resources  must  be 
directed  to  maintaining  an  air  defense  and 
air  strike  capability.  The  continuity  of  serv- 
ice of  the  hundreds  of  air  navigation  facili- 
ties and  other  installations  which  this 
Agency  operates  then  becomes  a  matter  of 
critical  Importance.  To  assure  protection  of 
these  facilities,  we  anticipate  arming  a  lim- 
ited number  of  employees  at  each  installa- 
tion during  an  emergency.  The  legislation 
which  we  propose  would  also  eliminate  any 
doubt  as  to  the  authority  of  those  employwes 
to  bear  arms. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 

William  F.  McKee. 

Administrator. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  FED- 
ERAL RESERVE  BANKS  TO  PUR- 
CHASE U.S.  OBLIGATIONS  DI- 
RECTLY FROM  THE  TREASURY 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  a  bill  to  amend  section 
14(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as 
amended,  to  extend  for  2  years  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  pur- 
chase U.S.  obligations  directly  from  the 
Treasury.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  of  transmittal  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bin  (S.  3368)  to  amend  section 
14<b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as 
amended,  to  extend  for  2  years  the  au- 
thority of  Federa]  Reserve  banks  to  pur- 
chase U.S.  obligations  directly  from  the 
Treasury,  introduced  by  Mr.  Robertson, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Robertson 
Is  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  or  the  TREAStTRT, 

Washington,  May  3,  1966. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Presidbnt:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill,  "To 
amend  section  14(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  as  amended,  to  extend  for  two  years  the 
authority  of  Federal  Reserve  b&Liks  to  pur- 
chase United  State*  obllgatlona  directly 
from  the  Treasury." 

The  proposed  legislation  would  extend  for 
two  additional  years,  from  June  30,  1966  to 
June  30.  1968,  the  present  temporary  author- 
ity under  which  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
may  purchase  public  debt  obligations  directly 
from  the  Treasury  In  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $6  billion  outstanding  at  any  one  tlma. 
The  present  direct  purchase  authority  was 
originally  provided  In  1942  and  has  been  ex- 
tended since  then  on  a  temporary  basis.  The 
latest  extension,  enacted  in  1964,  will  expire 
on  June  30  of  this  year. 

The  importance  of  the  direct  purchase  au- 
thority rests  not  In  the  amount  or  frequency 
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of  Its  use.  but  rath*r  In  Ita  availability  In 
time  of  emergency.  Although  the  purchj«e 
authority  his  not  been  used  for  over  eight 
years,  its  mere  existence  permita  the  Trwi*- 
ury  to  operate  with  a  smaller  cash  balance 
than  could  othenvise  be  prudently  Justified. 
Moreover.  In  the  event  of  major  national 
emergency,  such  as  a  nuclear  attack  on  the 
United  dtates.  the  uvallablllty  of  the  author- 
ity would  help  to  a^ssure  the  provision  of  ee- 
sentla!  Government  services. 

There  Is  enclosed  for  your  convenient  ref- 
erence a  companitive  type  showing  the 
changes  In  existing  law  that  would  be  made 
by  the  proposed  legislation. 

It  would  be  appre-clated  if  you  would  lay 
the  prop<j6ed  bill  oefore  the  Senate.  A  slml- 
laj-  propoea!  h^ts  been  tent  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representative*. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection from  the  standpoint  of  the  Admin- 
istrations  program  to  the  submission  of  this 
proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Henby  H.  Fowler. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  DEPARTMENT  OF 
COMMERCE  TO  MAKE  SPECIAL 
STUDIES.  TO  PROVIDE  SERVICES. 
.\ND  TO  ENGAGE  IN  JOINT  PROJ- 
ECTS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  make  special 
studies,  to  provide  services,  and  to  en- 
gage in  joint  projects,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  of  the  Secretarv-  of  Commerce 
requesting  the  proposed  leeislation,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  of  purpose  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3370)  to  authorize  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  make  special 
studies,  to  provide  service.^,  and  to  en- 
gage In  joint  projects,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Introduced  by  Mr  Magntjson.  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce 

The  letter  and  statement  of  purpose 
presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson  are  as 
follows; 

The  Secret  art  or  O.m.mebce. 
Wa-^htngtorx.  DC,  April  29,  19S6. 

Hon     HtTBERT  H.  HtTMPHRET. 

Prende^t  of  the  Senate. 

U.S.  Si'nate.  W<ishtngton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President  There  are  encIOMd 
herewith  four  copies  of  a  draft  bill  "To  au- 
thorize the  E>epartment  of  Commerce  to  make 
special  studies,  to  provide  services,  and  to 
engage  In  Joint  projects,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," and  four  copies  of  a  statement  of 
purpose  and  need  In  support  thereof. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  projxjsed  leglj.latlon  to  the  Con- 
gress 

Sincerely  yours, 

JoH.N-  T.  CoNNia, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Enclosures, 


Statkmknt  or  Ptjkpcsk  and  Need  ros  Lbqis- 

LATION    To    AtTTHORIZE    THE    E>EFABTMENT    OF 

CoMMEECE  To  Make  Si*eciai-  Stttdies,  To 
Provide  Services  and  To  BIncage  en  Joint 
Projects,  and  ior  Other  Pttrposes 
This  legislation  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary Of  Commerce  to  undertake  upon  re- 
quest special  studies  of  matters  falling  with- 
in the  province  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, to  prepare  from  records  of  the  De- 
partment special  tabulations  and  reports, 
and  to  furnish  transcripts  or  copies  of  De- 
partment records,  upon  payment  of  the  cost 
of  such  work.  Funds  received  would  be  de- 
posited In  a  special  account  and  used  to  pay 
the  costs  of  performing  the  requested  work. 
A  proviso  In  Section  3  preserves  present  legal 
authority  to  deposit  such  funds  directly  Into 
existing  working  capital  funds.  In  the  case 
of  non-profit  organizations,  research  organi- 
zations, or  government  agencies,  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  authorized  to  perform  services 
or  undertake  Joint  projects  with  costs  to  be 
shared  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  now  has 
authority  under  a  number  of  different  stat- 
utes to  perform  such  services  with  respect  to 
certain  areas  of  the  Department's  work. 
These  statutes  are  conflicting  or  overlapping 
and  vary  as  to  the  extent  to  which  payment 
may  be  required  for  the  services  and  the  use 
of  the  funds  received  in  payment  for  such 
services.  The  proposed  legislation  would  re- 
peal a  number  of  these  statutes  and  substi- 
tute for  them  the  general  uniform  authority 
described  above. 

The  first  paragraph  of  Section  1  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  combines  the  language  of 
several  existing  statutory  authorities  and 
also  Includes  a  reference  to  the  statute  au- 
thorizing the  activities  of  the  Clearinghouse 
for  Federal  Scientific  and  Technical  Infor- 
mation. Thus,  the  first  paragraph  author- 
izes the  continuance  of  existing  activities 
with  the  assistance  of  reimbursement  au- 
thority. Joint  projects  and  performance  of 
services  under  the  second  paragraph  of  Sec- 
tion 1  will  be  limited  In  availability  to  non- 
profit or  research  organizations  or  govern- 
ment agencies,  and  in  applicability  to  mat- 
ters of  material  Interest  to  the  Department 
and  the  cooperating  group. 

The  services  and  projects  which  would  be 
performed  under  this  proposed  legislation 
with  the  assistance  of  reimbursement  au- 
thority cover  a  wide  range  of  Department  ac- 
tivities.   Among  the  more  significant  are: 

(1)  Making  available  to  the  public  a  large 
amount  of  unpublished  data  of  the  OfiSce  of 
Business  Economics.  Special  compilations 
of  this  data  could  be  made  in  the  form  most 
usable  by  the  requesting  agency.  At  pres- 
ent such  data  In  special  forms  can  be  com- 
plied only  with  difficulty  because  of  the  re- 
straint imposed  by  limitations  upon  the  use 
of  appropriated  funds.  In  addition.  Joint 
analytical  studies  of  the  raw  data  under- 
taken in  cooperation  with  non-profit  research 
organizations  would  greatly  enhance  the 
knowledge  available  on  the  workings  of  our 
economy. 

(2)  Promotion  of  tourism.  The  author- 
ity to  engage  in  Joint  projects  with  non- 
profit organizations  would  be  most  helpful 
to  oxir  efforts  In  this  field  since  It  would  fa- 
cilitate Joint  preparation  with  non-profit 
organizations  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments of  travel  promotion  materials  and 
films  and  in  conducting  cooperative  research 
programs. 

(3)  Bilaklng  available  copies  of  records, 
charts  and  other  services  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Science  Services  Administration  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis.  The  authority  to  conduct 
Joint  operations  and  research  with  govern- 
ment agencies  would  be  particularly  valuable 
In  the  development  of  improved  geodetic 
and  meteorological  Information  systama. 


(4)  Provision  of  direct  service  to  friendly 
countries  and  their  Institutions  with  respect 
to  standard  reference  materials,  samples  of 
highly  characterized  materials  sold  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  for  such  scien- 
tific uses  as  checking  chemical  analyses,  tem- 
perature, color,  viscosity,  heat  of  combustion 
and  various  basic  properties  of  materials. 
Special  measurement  services  could  be  pro- 
vided to  other  nations  to  assist  in  the  cor- 
relation of  our  national  measurements  sys- 
tem with  that  of  other  nations. 

The  following  laws  or  portions  of  laws 
would  be  repealed  by  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion: 

The  proviso  In  the  appropriation  act  of 
1919  which  refers  to  moneys  received  by  tlie 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
and  provides  for  coverage  of  charges  Into  tlie 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  (40  Stat. 
1256).  Although  the  law  appears  to  have 
been  impliedly  repealed  by  the  Act  of  May 
27,  1935,  it  should  be  removed  from  the  books. 

The  Act  of  May  27,  1935  (49  Stat.  292:  15 
VS.C.  189a,  192,  192a)  which  authorizes  the 
Department  to  make  special  studies  and  pre- 
pare statlstioal  compilations  and  to  deposit 
the  moneys  received  in  a  special  account. 
However,  the  provisions  relating  to  tise  of 
funds  to  employ  persons  who  are  neither  offi- 
cers nor  employees  of  the  United  States  are 
no  longer  pertinent  under  Civil  Service  laws 
and  regulations. 

The  proviso  in  the  appropriation  act  at 
May  15,  1936  (49  Stat.  1335;  15  U.S.C.  189) 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  charge  for  lists  of  foreign  buyers  and  other 
services  and  to  dejHDslt  the  moneys  collected 
Into  miscellaneotis  receipts. 

The  Act  of  December  19,  1942  (56  Stat. 
1067;  5  U.S.C.  606)  which  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  establish  schedules  of  reasonable 
fees  or  charges  for  services  or  publications, 
except  services  performed  for  or  publications 
furnished  to  the  Federal  Government,  State 
Governments  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Act  further  provides  that  moneys  col- 
lected shall  be  deposited  Into  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

Those  provisions  of  the  Act  establishing 
a  clearinghouse  for  technical  Information  (54 
Stat.  823;  15  U.S.C.  1153)  which  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  establish  fees  or  charges  for 
services  performed  or  for  documents  or  publi- 
cations furnished  under  the  Act,  and  the 
proviso  in  the  Act  of  October  22,  1951  (85 
Stat.  586;  15  U.S.C.  1153a)  authorizing  use 
of  such  funds  to  reimburse  the  applicable 
appropriation.  Replacing  the  above  pro- 
visions with  the  reimbtirsement  provisions  of 
this  leglslaUon  will  enable  the  Department 
to  recover  more  of  the  costs  of  clearinghouse 
services.  Present  authority  to  recover  costs 
has  been  interpreted  restrlctlvely  by  the 
Comptroller  General  (34  Comp.  Gen.  58). 

The  draft  legislation  would  permit  the  De- 
partment to  make  more  widely  available  the 
valuable  data,  statistics  and  other  material 
collected  by  It  without  additional  appropria- 
tions. Similarly  the  authority  to  conduct 
Joint  projects  on  a  cost-sharing  basis  would 
enable  us  to  expend  our  basic  knowledge  in 
Important  fields  with  less  appropriations  than 
would  otherwise  be  required. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  therefore 
urges  early  enactment  of  the  proposed  draft 
legislation. 

AMENDMENT  OF  DEPARTMENT  OP 
AGRICULTURE  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION  BILL. 
1966 

Mr.  METCALF.  On  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  I  send  to  the' desk,  f>r 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill,  and  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent,  on   behalf   of   the 
majority  leader,  that  I  may  introduce  the 

bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3372)  to  amend  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1966,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Metcalf  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mansfield)  .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


GAS  INDUSTRY  WEEK 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  period 
beginning  June  13, 1966  and  ending  June 
19,  1966  as  "Gas  Industry  Week." 

This  year  the  gas  industry  is  celebrat- 
ing its  150th  anniversary.  It  was  on 
June  13,  1816  that  the  first  gas  company 
in  the  United  States  was  founded  in  Bal- 
timore. Md.  The  gas  industry  Is  now 
the  sixth  largest  industry  in  the  United 
States,  serving  36.6  million  customers  in 
all  50  States.  The  industry  has  an  in- 
vestment in  plant  totaling  $29  billion  and 
gives  employment  to  over  200,000  of  our 
citizens. 

This  resolution  requests  the  President 
to  Issue  a  proclamation  recognizing  this 
anniversary  celebration  which  marks  an 
extremely  important  milestone  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  great  American  industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  160)  to 
designate  the  period  beginning  June  13, 
1966,  and  ending  June  19,  1966.  as  "Gas 
Industry  Week,"  introduced  by  Mr. 
MoNRONEY.  was  reccivcd.  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


ANNUAL  FATHER'S  DAY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  third 
Sunday  in  June  each  year  as  Father's 
Day. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  turbulent  nature  of  the 
world  today  requires  that  now,  more  than 
ever  before,  the  American  home  should  be 
the  center  of  strength  and  stabUity  in  which 
our  people  can  develop  to  the  fullest  their 
physical,  emotional,  intellectual,  and  moral 
capacities;   and 

Whereas  the  service  rendered  to  the 
United  States  by  the  American  Father  is  a 
constant  source  of  Intellectual  and  moral 
strength  which  helps  to  perpetuate  the  high- 
est values  of  our  civilization  and  our  Nation; 
and 

Whereas  men  of  the  highest  principle  are 
devoting  their  time  and  energies  to  provid- 
ing guidance  and  counsel  in  homes  where 
there  are  fatherless  children,  and  where  the 
constructive  Influence  and  example  of  a 
father  would  otherwise  be  absent;  and 

Whereas  the  genuine  regard,  appreciation, 
and  love  which  fathers  earn  each  day  should 
he  publicly  and  especlaUy  commemorated : 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 


in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  third  Sun- 
day in  June  of  each  year  Is  hereby  designated 
as  "Father's  Day. "  The  President  Is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  Issue  annually  a  proc- 
lamation calling  upon  the  appropriate  Gov- 
ernment officials  to  display  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  on  all  Government  btUldlngs 
on  such  day.  Inviting  the  governments  of 
the  States  and  communities  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  and  lu'ging  our 
people  to  offer  public  and  private  expres- 
sions on  such  day  to  the  atklding  love  and 
gratitude  which  they  bear  for  their  fathers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  161)  to 
designate  the  third  Sunday  in  June  each 
year  as  Father's  Day,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Randolph,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


COMMITTEE  SERVICE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration.  The  resolu- 
tion has  been  cleared  by  the  majority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin)  be  and  he  is  hereby  assigned 
to  service  on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Public   Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  262)  was  considered  tind 
agreed  to. 


BRINGING  JUNIOR  COLLEGES  AND 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGES  WITHIN 
THE  ALLIED  HEALTH  PROFES- 
SIONS PERSONNEL  TRAINING  ACT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  665 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  submit,  for  appropriate  reference, 
amendments  to  S.  3102,  the  Allied  Health 
Professions  Personnel  Training  Act. 
This  amendment  is  to  Include  junior 
colleges  and  community  colleges  within 
the  covearge  of  the  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
sunendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  565)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  As  we  know, 
there  is  a  vast  shortage  of  personnel  in 
fields  related  to  health.  Not  only  do  we 
have  a  shortage  of  doctors,  but  the  sup- 
porting medical  personnel  leeded  to 
make  the  work  of  the  doctors  more  ef- 
fective are  unavailable  in  adequate  num- 
bers. Estimates  I  have  received  indicate 
a  need  of  at  least  50,000  more  graduates 
a  year  than  at  present  in  medical  tech- 
nology and  related  fields,  to  fill  positions 
in  these  skills.  There  are  only  about 
20,000  graduates  In  these  fields  from 
baccalaureate  programs  per  year  at  the 
present  and  about  10.000  students  en- 


rolled in  junior  college  programs  train- 
ing allied  health  technicians. 

The  number  of  technical  specialties  in 
the  field  of  medicine  has  grown  rs^Jldly 
with  developments  in  science  and  with 
the  Increasing  division  of  labor.  We  now 
have  medical  occupations  we  had  not 
heard  about  a  few  years  ago.  While  we 
used  to  rely  on  a  single  doctor  perhaps 
assisted  by  a  single  nurse  for  many  medi- 
cal procedures,  including  some  opera- 
tions, we  now  find  that  over  100  medical 
specialists,  nurses,  and  technicians  are 
needed  in  preparation  for  and  perform- 
ance of  an  operation  on  a  baby  for  con- 
genital heart  defect.  Where  we  once 
had  only  the  doctor,  or  the  doctor  and 
a  nurse,  we  now  have  the  doctor-nurse 
plus,  with  the  help  far  outnumbering 
the  doctors,  just  as  support  troops  now 
outnumber  those  in  frontline  battle 
operations. 

All  this  is  reason  for  programs  to  in- 
crease training  opportunities  in  occupa- 
tions relating  to  medicine,  such  as 
medical  technology,  to  improve  the 
quality  and  training  of  those  prepar- 
ing our  allied  health  professions  person- 
nel, and  to  increase  the  size  of  student 
loan  programs  In  these  areas.  All  this 
is  included  within  the  Allied  Health  Pro- 
fessions Personnel  Training  Act.  How- 
ever, the  benefits  of  this  act  as  presently 
written  are  intended  only  for  those  pro- 
grams at  colleges  or  universities  leading 
to  the  baccalaureate  degree  or  its  equiv- 
alent. These  institutions  will  be  able  to 
obtain  improvement  grants  of  $500  per 
student  and  $5,000  per  curriculum.  This 
does  not  go  far  enough. 

The  bill  now  excludes  from  Its  cover- 
age programs  offered  in  junior  colleges 
and  community  colleges,  where  only  2- 
year  programs  are  Involved.  An  increas- 
ing number  of  Junior  colleges  are  offer- 
ing substantial  programs  in  health  fields, 
leading  to  the  preparation  of  medical 
technologists.  The  students  who  gradu- 
ate from  these  programs  are  fully  quali- 
fied to  take  many  jobs  in  the  allied  health 
professions,  thus  assisting  In  relieving 
the  shortage  of  trained  personnel  that  we 
have  all  seen.  About  10,000  students  are 
presently  enrolled  in  allied  health  pro- 
fessions programs  in  junior  colleges  in 
the  United  States.  Examples  of  junior 
college  programs  in  the  allied  health  pro- 
fessions fields  include  those  at  Chicago 
City  Junior  College  and  Cerritos  College, 
California,  to  prepare  technicians  in  the 
field  of  manufacturing  and  fitting  of 
artificial  limbs  and  other  aids  for  the 
handicapped;  at  Los  Angeles  City  Col- 
lege and  EIrie  County  Technical  Institute, 
Buffalo.  N.Y..  in  optical  technology;  and 
at  St.  Mary's  Junior  College,  Minneap- 
olis, Minn. — in  the  present  Presiding 
OCacer's  own  State — where  no  fewer  than 
seven  different  programs  are  offered  in 
allied  health  professions  fields. 

To  exclude  junior  colleges  from  the 
coverage  of  this  act  is  to  work  discrimi- 
nation against  the  many  students — a 
rapidly  increasing  number — who  attend 
our  junior  colleges  rather  than  4-year  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  To  fi- 
nance programs  at  4-year  schools  but  not 
at  2-year  schools  is  to  tell  the  Junior 
college  student  that  he  is  a  second-class 
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citizen.  We  must  remember  that  the 
junior  and  community  colleges  are  a  vital 
part  of  our  system  of  higher  education 
in  this  countr>-.  They  provide  education 
for  late  bloomers,  for  those  who  cannot 
afford  to  attend  school  auay  from  home, 
and  for  the  many  who  do  not  wish  more 
than  a  2-year  program  to  prepare  them 
to  take  useful  places  in  society.  Not  to 
fund  programs  In  the  junior  colleges  also 
creates  a  hardship  for  the  many  students 
who  attend  junior  colleges  and  then 
transfer  to  a  4-year  school  to  finish  their 
undergraduate  work  Under  the  bill  as 
presently  written,  the  first  2  years  of 
their  training  in  medical  technology  pro- 
grams will  not  be  improved  through  the 
substantial  grants  under  this  bill,  which 
provides  that  the  first  2  years  of  training 
could  be  subsidized  only  in  a  senior  col- 
lege: the  third  and  fourth  years  of  their 
program  would  not  be  enhanced,  unless 
the  student  who  started  at  a  junior  col- 
lege transferred  to  a  senior  college  to 
finish  his  studies- 

Tliat  IS  rank  di.scnmmation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; and  if  junior  college  programs  suf- 
fer as  a  result,  one  can  see  the  4-year 
school  becoming  reluctant  to  admit  the 
product  of  the  2-year  school  unless  he 
takes  additional  course  work.  This 
should  not  be  allowed  to  happen,  because 
the  growing  method  of  taking  care  of  the 
great  influx  of  students  to  educational  in- 
stitutions in  America  is  to  build  more 
junior  or  community  colleges.  We  have 
4  million  college  students  in  America 
today,  double  the  number  of  10  years 
a  TO.  Ten  years  from  now,  we  will  have 
8  milliop. 

All  educators  virtually  agree  that  the 
way  to  take  care  of  this  great  coming 
flood  of  students  is  to  increase  junior 
college  education. 

We  are  told  that  some  money  is  avail- 
able for  training  health  service  techni- 
cians under  the  Vocational  Education 
Act.  However,  most  of  tiiis  money  is  used 
at  the  secondary — high  scliool — rather 
than  postsecondary— college — level.  For 
example.  In  Texas,  where  175.000  sec- 
ondary students  are  in  such  programs 
supported  by  Vocational  Education  Act 
funds,  only  64,000  postsecondary  stu- 
dents are  in  such  programs.  And  the 
percentage  of  postsecondaiy  students  in 
Texas  is  higher  than  In  most  States. 

Most  postsecondary  students  In  the 
health  fields  under  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act,  some  42,000  in  fiscal  year 
1964,  are  enrolled  in  practical  nursing 
courses,  and  many  of  that  number  are 
part  time — leaving  very  few  full-time 
.students  in  the  allied  health  professions 
being  supported  by  Vocational  Education 
Act  money.  Even  when  support  for  these 
programs  Is  available  from  this  source, 
the  financial  level  is  well  below  the  $500 

per  student  provided  in  the  present  bill 

perhaps  as  low  as  S70  to  $88  per  student. 
My  proposed  amendmenus  are  baislc. 
They  bring  junior  colleges  within  the 
bill's  coverage.  A  definition  of  2-year 
programs  is  provided  for  clarification. 
And,  finally,  a  provision  concerning  the 
accreditauon  of  junior  colleges — through 
regional  accrediting  agencies — is  pro- 
vided 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  amendments  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  15,  line  16,  strike  out  "college  or" 
and  Insert  "college,  junior  college,  or"  and 
Insert   "college.  Junior  college,  or". 

On  page  15,  line  19,  after  "higher  degree" 
Insert  "(or,  ir  such  department,  division,  or 
other  administrative  unit  Is  in  a  Junior  col- 
lege, leading  to  an  associate  or  equivalent 
degree)". 

On  page  16,  line  1,  strike  out  "coUege  or" 
and  Insert  "college.  Junior  coUege,  or". 

On  page  16,  line  8,  strike  out  "and"  and 
Insert  "or  which  Is  in  a  Junior  college  which 
Is  accredited  by  the  regional  accrediting 
agency  of  the  region  In  which  It  Is  located  or 
which  has  been  certified  by  such  agency  to 
be  making  reasonable  progre&s  toward  meet- 
ing the  requirements  for  accreditation  by 
such  agency,". 

On  page  16,  line  10,  strike  out  "college  or" 
and  Insert  "coUege,   Junior  college,  or". 

On  page  16,  immediately  after  the  comma 
on  line  16.  insert  "and". 

On  page  16,  between  Unes  16  and  17,  In- 
sert the  following: 

"(F)  which.  If  tn  a  Junior  coUege.  pro- 
vides a  program  which  (1)  Is  of  not  less  than 
two  years  duration  and  (11)  Is  acceptable  for 
full  credit  toward  a  baccalaureate  or  equiva- 
lent degree  or  Is  designed  to  prepare  the 
student  to  work  as  a  technician  on  a  semi- 
professional  level  in  the  alUed  health  pro- 
fessions,". 

On  page  17,  line  6,  strike  out  "a  bac- 
calaureate" and  Insert  "an  associate  or 
equivalent  degree,  a  baccalaureate". 


DIVIDED  HIGHWAYS  ARE  ESSEN- 
TIAL FOR  SAFETY  ON  INTER- 
STATE SYSTEM— NOTICE  OP 
HEARINGS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  566 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  an  amendment  to  S.  3155.  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966.  which 
will  eliminate  a  serious  flaw  in  the  pres- 
ent standards  of  the  Interstate  System. 

Unless  Congress  acts  to  change  the 
present  law,  about  1.200  miles— 3  per- 
cent— of  the  interstate  will  be  built  as 
dangerous  two-lane  highway.  That  may 
come  as  a  surprise  to  some  Members  of 
this  body,  but  the  present  design  stand- 
ards will  impxMe  such  highways  on  16 
States  from  Maine  and  Vermont  to 
Oregon,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico. 

Separation  of  traffic  is  the  single  most 
important  reason  that  divided  highways 
are  safer  than  conventional  highways, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to 
spend  millions  of  dollars  on  portions  of 
the  Interstate  which  lack  this  essential 
safety  feature. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  today 
will  require  that  the  interstate  in  all  cases 
provide  for  at  least  four  lanes  of  traffic. 

Commissioner  Rex  Whitton  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  testified  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Roads  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  last  week  that 
four-lanlng  of  the  entire  interstate  is 
desirable.  The  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  Officials  has  been  on 
record  In  favor  of  this  requirement  since 
1963. 


The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Roads  Is 
holding  further  hearings  on  S.  3155  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  this  week 
and  again  next  week.  I  ask  all  Senators 
who  wish  to  join  me  in  support  of  this 
measure  to  advise  the  committee  so  that 
their  views  may  be  considered  during  the 
hearings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  566)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS, 
RESOLUTION,  JOINT  RESOLUTION, 
AND    CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing  the  names  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale]  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Montoya]  be  added  as  cosponsors  to 
amendment  No.  565  to  the  Allied  Profes- 
sions Act,  S.  3102. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado [Mr.  Allott]  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]  be  added  &s 
cosponsors  of  my  bUl.  S.  3306.  to  provide 
for  establishing  and  maintaining  reserve 
supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  for 
national  security  and  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  179) 
relating  to  nonproliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  be  added  as 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  3183,  to  impose  penalties 
for  the  illegal  Importation  of  dangerous 
drugs,  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  154, 
to  establish  a  Joint  United  States- 
Mexican  Commission  on  Narcotics,  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 51,  to  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  United  Nations  provide  for  the 
self-determination  of  the  Baltic  States, 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings]  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska]  be  added  as 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  SEN- 
ATE CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  88 
Mr.McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  naine  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis] 


be  added  to  the  sponsors  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  88  dealing  with  par- 
ity prices  for  farm  products.  I  ask  that 
his  name  be  Included  in  any  future 
printing  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  annoimce.  In  connection 
with  the  resolution  to  which  I  have  just 
referred,  that  hearings  thereon  have 
been  scheduled  for  early  in  Jime  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland], 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Subcogmilttee 
on  Production,  Marketing,  and  Prices. 

The  resolution  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred would  forbid  any  Federal  agency 
from  taking  action  to  freeze  or  to  roll 
back  any  farm  price  that  is  below  parity. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  author- 
ized me  to  make  this  announcement,  and 
I  wish  to  reassure  farmers  who  are  con- 
cerned about  it  that  the  hide  export  or- 
der, the  dairy  import  action  and  other 
steps  taken  recently  to  freeze  below-par- 
Ity  farm  prices  will  be  fully  examined  in 
these  hearings,  and  any  interested  group 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  testify. 

Farmers  and  farm  groups  who  wish  to 
be  heard  should  contact  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  at  their  earliest 
convenience.  While  no  specific  date  has 
been  set,  it  will  probably  be  within  the 
first  week  of  June. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity,  Mr. 
President,  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida  for  his  prompt 
authorization  of  the  hearings,  and  also 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  each  of  the 
42  Senators  who  have  joined  me  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  resolution,  which  would 
prohibit  efforts  to  depress  subparity 
farm  prices. 

I  also  appreciate  the  support  of  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  who  do  not  ordinarily 
make  it  a  practice  to  cosponsor  meas- 
ures, but  who  have  given  me  firm  as- 
surances that  they  will  support  this 
resolution  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
OP  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  19,  I  submitted  Amendment  No. 
546,  to  S.  3046,  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  of  1966. 
This  amendment  would  assure  the  con- 
tinued participation  by  junior  colleges  in 
the  impacted-ald  program.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  name  of  my  dis- 
tinguished senior  colleague,  Mr.  Kuchel, 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  on  this  amend- 
ment at  its  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills: 
Authority  of  April  25,  1966: 

S.3273.  A  bUl  to  regulate  imports  of  milk 
Mid  dairy  products,  and  for  other  purposes: 
Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  BABTLrrr,  Mr.  Bttrdiok,  Mr. 
Carlson,  Mr.  Crmrts,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr. 
Habt,  Mr.  Hrttska,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Joesan 
of  Idaho,  Mr.  Lono  of  Mlssoxirl.  Mr.  Macnu- 


SON.  Mr.  McGovKKN,  Mr.  MnxKR,   Mr.  Mon- 

DAUS,  Mr.  MossE,  Mr.  MtTNCr,  Mr.  Nklbon, 
Mr.  Pkoutt,  Mr.  Thckmond,  and  Mr.  Youno 
of  North  Dakota. 

Authority  of  May  10,  1966: 
S.  3328.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  provide  for  the  dls;K>eal  of  certain  medical 
materials  and  supplies  whenever  the  remain- 
ing storage  or  shelf  life  of  such  materials 
or  supplies  Is  too  short  to  Justify  their 
retention,  and  for  other  purposes:  Mr. 
CLAait,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Mon- 

DALS. 


be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  RELATING 
TO  THE  FEDERAL  ROLE  TO  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  ICENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  will  initiate  its  inquiry 
into  the  Federal  role  for  the  handi- 
capped on  May  24  and  25,  1966,  tn  room 
3302,  New  Senate  Office  Building.  Hear- 
ings each  day  will  commence  at  10  ajn. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Gtovemment 
aids  the  Nation's  handicapped  in  many 
ways — grants  to  States,  direct  assistance, 
research  and  technical  advice.  Our  con- 
cern about  the  mentally  ill.  who  com- 
prise the  largest  single  handicapped 
group,  is  receiving  special  attention  cur- 
rently, Including  research  on  prevention 
and  cure  of  mental  illness. 

One  result  of  such  research  has  been 
the  development  of  the  drug  LSD.  Re- 
cent disturbing  reports  regarding  the 
misuse  of  this  drug  convince  me  of  the 
need  to  closely  scrutinize  the  role  of 
government  in  its  development — govern- 
ment at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
level.  We  will  seek  answers  to  questions 
relating  to  the  development  of  this  drug, 
the  role  of  public  and  private  agencies. 
the  extent  of  its  misuse  and  what  the 
recognized  experts  in  the  field  would 
recommend. 

Mr.  President,  at  least  three  Federal 
agencies — the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, the  Public  Health  Service,  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration — have  been 
involved  in  the  research,  regulation,  de- 
velopment and  medical  use  of  LSD.  The 
efficiency  and  economy  of  their  activities, 
the  extent  to  which  they  coordinate  their 
activities,  and  an  examination  of  the 
proper  Federal  role  in  this  field  will  be 
the  subject  of  the  hearing.  Representa- 
tives of  the  Federal  agencies  involved 
and  leading  experts  on  the  subject  of 
LSD  will  be  heard. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OP  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  annoimce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nomination 
of  Henry  E.  Stebbins,  of  Massachusetts. 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of 
Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Uganda. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  this  pending  nomination  may  not 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
order  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH : 

Statement    by    Representative    Hablet    O. 
Staocers,  of  West  Virginia,  at  the  ninth  an- 
nual dinner  of  the  Air  Freight  Forwarders 
Association,  April  29,  1966,  New  York.  N.Y. 
By  Mr.  JAVrrS: 

Address  by  Representative  Siymottb  Hal- 
pern  entitled  "U.S.  Police  In  the  Middle  East," 
delivered  at  the  American  Jewish  Congreaa 
Biennial  Convention  on  .April  29.  1966. 


DEDICATION      OP      THE      COUNCIL 
GROVE  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the 
dedicatory  ceremonies  for  the  Council 
Grove  Dam  and  Reservoir,  located  on 
the  Grand— Neosho — River  near  Council 
Grove,  Kans.  Many  National  and  State 
leaders  were  in  attendance. 

Mr.  George  A.  Pox,  president  of  the 
Neosho-Cottonwood  Flood  Control  Asso- 
ciation presided  and  the  dedicatory  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  Lt.  Gen.  William 
P.  Cassidy.  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S. 
Army. 

Kanopolis  Reservoir,  built  18  years  ago. 
was  the  first  of  such  reservoirs  con- 
structed by  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers 
in  Kansas.  Council  Grove  is  the  eighth 
such  project  completed  in  our  State. 
Presently  five  more  such  projects  are  un- 
der construction  under  an  authorized 
statewide  reservoir  program,  which  totals 
well  over  one-half  billion  dollars  and  is 
about  60  percent  complete. 

Kansans  can  well  be  proud  of  the  fine 
progress  that  is  being  made  in  our  State 
in  the  control  of  water  nmoff  for  bene- 
ficial uses.  We  can  also  be  proud  of  the 
fact  that  during  recent  years  water  con- 
servation programs  in  our  State  have 
been  carried  on  at  a  much  higher  rate 
than  the  national  average.  The  future 
growth  and  development  of  Kansas  will 
be  largely  determined  by  the  amount  of 
water  we  can  Impound  for  the  use  of  our 
citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress delivered  by  General  Cassidy  at  the 
dedicatory  ceremonies  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rtcord, 
as  follows: 

Cbsef  or  Enoinekks  Dedicates  CovNcn, 
Orovx  Dam  and  Rkskkvoik 
(Remarks  by  Lieutenant  General  William  F. 
Cassidy,  Chief  of  Engineers.  tJ.S.  Army,  at 
the  dedication.  Council  Grove  Dam,  Coun- 
cU  Grove,  Kans.,  May  15,  1966) 
Governor     Avery,     dUtlngulshed     guests, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  consider  It  a  great 
privilege  to  participate  In  these  ceremonies 
of    dedication    for    another    fine    reservoir 
project   In   the    State   of   Kansas.      Council 
Grove  Is  one  of  eight  such  projects  which 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  completed  In  the 
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Sunfiower  Stat*  during  the  paat  18  years. 
All  of  these  reservoirs,  which  so  many  Kan- 
8«ins  have  worked  so  hard  to  bring  Into  being, 
are  proving  to  be  Important  stimulant*  to 
the  p-owth  and  proeperity  of  the  State.  They 
are  siffordtng  mllUonfi  of  people  substantial 
protectioii  from  the  devastation  of  floods, 
and  rewarding  opportunities  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  better  life  With  five  more  proj- 
ects now  being  buUt.  the  authorized  state- 
wide reservoir  program,  which  totals  well 
over  half  a  billion  dollars.  Is  already  more 
than  60  percent  complete  or  under  con- 
struction. 

Two  of  the  four  reservoir  projects  In  the 
program  for  the  control  of  your  Grand- 
Neosho  basin — this  and  John  Redmond — 
have  been  finished,  and  we  expect  to  have 
Marion  on  the  Cottonwood  completed  by 
December  of  1967.  The  fourth — Cedar 
Point — is  now  In  the  preconstructlon  plan- 
ning phase.  So  the  long  dreams  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  basin  are  well  along  toward  ful- 
fillment. 

Council  Grove  is  already  returning  a  h&nd- 
s<jme  dividend  on  the  Investment  which  has 
been  made  In  It  As  you  know  from  painful 
experience,  this  valley  through  the  years 
has  been  subjected  to  extensive  flood  dam- 
ages— over  $19  million  In  1951  alone,  when 
236,000  acres  were  Inundated  In  that  flood, 
the  city  of  Council  Grove  suffered  damages 
of  nearly  %  of  a  million  dollars.  Now  this 
dam  stands  gu.ird  over  the  city  and  many 
miles  of  good  valley  below  It.  By  Itself,  It 
protects  34.000  acres  of  fertile  agricultural 
lands,  valued,  with  improvements,  at  over 
•163  million.  Although  there  has  been  no 
extraordinary  rainfall  since  Council  Grove 
began  Impounding  water  about  IS  months 
ago,  It  Is  so  far  credited  with  preventing 
damage*  of  $200,000.  which  is  close  to  the 
annual  average  expected  during  Its  life- 
time. When  the  fourth  reservoir  system  has 
been  completed,  serious  fltx;ding  will  be  sub- 
stantially reduced  throughout  the  basin. 
Annual  Hood  control  benefits  will  be  almost 
13  -i  million. 

Storage  of  flood  flows  in  reservoir  projects 
such  as  this  la  the  key  function  in  water 
resources  development  It  provides  the  pri- 
mary answer  both  to  problems  caused  by 
t'XJ  much  water  and  triose  caused  by  too 
little.  Water  impounded  In  Rood  time  so 
that  U  win  not  destroy  life  and  property 
18  available  later  for  whatever  beneficial 
uses  we  wish  to  make  of  it. 

More  than  24  000  acre-feet  of  the  capacity 
of  Council  Grove  reservoir  Is  earmarked  for 
the  conservation  of  water  to  meet  future 
municipal  and  industrial  needs  of  Council 
Grove  and  Emporia  The  controlled  release 
of  water  will  also  be  an  important  factor 
in  maintaining  acceptable  water  quality — 
reducing  the  concentration  of  residual  poX- 
lutanta  discharged  into  the  river  from  var- 
ious sources. 

One  of  the  basic  objectives  of  our  nation- 
wide water  resources  development  program 
Is  to  help  meet  the  increasing  demand  for 
healthful  outdoor  recreational  opportuni- 
ties, which  are  becoming  more  and  more 
important  to  the  wellbelng  of  the  American 
pe<jple  In  this  complex  age.  Council  Grove, 
.ike  the  other  reservoirs  which  have  been 
built  In  Kansas,  contributes  substantially  to 
meeting  this  need.  An  Investment  of  al- 
most half  a  million  dollars  has  been  made 
in  recreational  Improvements.  Visitors  here 
rind  gcx.xl  access  roads,  boat  launching 
ramps,  camping  and  picnic  grounds  and 
other  conveniences.  Up  to  December  of  last 
year  180  000  people  had  visited  the  project. 
We  estimate  that  annual  attendance  at  this 
new  scenic  lake  will  reach  half  a  million  In 
1867,  which  will  represent  a  very  handsome 
extra  ecoriomlc  dividend  for  nearby  com- 
munities. 

In  addition  to  affording  primary  protec- 
tion to  life  and  property,  and  other  taiigl- 
ble  benefits,  flood  control  facilities  such  as 


this  are  major  Btlmulators  and  aids  to  beau- 
tlflcatlon.  Floods  create  blight  and  ugliness 
on  the  American  scene.  When  there  Is 
nothing  better  to  look  forward  to  than  an- 
other flood,  the  Incentive  to  Invest  In  the 
lm.provement  and  beautlflcatlon  of  property 
Is  diminished  or  lost  entirely.  Effective 
flood  control  changes  all  that,  because  people 
are  able  to  build  and  beautify  for  the  fu- 
ture with  confidence  that  their  work  will  not 
be  In  vain. 

Kansas  Is  one  of  the  leaders  In  our  na- 
tionwide effort  to  develop  and  put  to  bene- 
ficial use  our  precious  and  limited  water  re- 
sources. During  recent  years  the  water 
conservation  program  here  has  been  booming 
at  a  rate  considerably  higher  than  the  na- 
tional average,  which  Is  a  great  tribute  to 
the  foresight  and  energy  of  your  State's 
leadership.  Over  the  last  decade,  annual 
expenditures  by  the  Corpe  of  Engineers 
throughout  the  country  have  doubled. 
Comparative  expenditures  In  Kansas  were 
more  than  fivefold  greater  in  1965  than  they 
were  ten  years  ago.  And,  of  course,  these 
expenditures  relate  to  only  a  part  of  your 
state-wide  development  program. 

Although  so  much  has  been  accomplished, 
much  more  remains  to  be  done  throughout 
the  State.  For  one  thing.  1 1  of  your  24  active 
authorized  reservoir  projects  remain  to  be 
started,  although  we  are  now  engaged  In 
preconstructlon  planning  on  five  of  them. 
The  timely  completion  of  this  program  will 
be  of  Immense  value  to  all  the  p^eople  of 
the  State. 

I  foresee  that  the  Kansas  Water  Plan, 
adopted  last  year,  will  be  an  Increasingly 
Important  factor  In  the  coordinated,  orderly, 
and  full  development  of  the  State's  water  re- 
sources at  all  levels  of  effort  during  years  to 
come.  Kansas  Is  fortunate  to  have  such  a 
far-reaching  and  comprehensive  blueprint 
for  action. 

I  want  particularly  to  compliment  on  this 
occasion  all  of  the  public-spirited  citizens 
whose  cooperative  effort  and  faith  in  the 
futtire  have  carried  forward  the  vital  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  the  Orand- 
Neosho  basin.  Among  others  have  been  the 
members  and  leaders,  past  and  present,  of 
the  prime-moving  Neosho-Cottonwood  Plood 
Control  Association;  the  members  of  your 
Congressional  delegation,  who  have  so  ef- 
fectively 8upp>orted  Council  Grove  and  the 
other  elements  of  the  basin  system,  and  your 
former  Congressman  and  present  chief  ex- 
ecutive. Governor  Avery. 

Special  tribute  Is  due  to  the  people — and 
I  am  sure  many  of  them  are  present  today — 
who  gfave  up  much  that  was  dear  to  them — 
homes,  farms,  and  businesses — to  make  this 
conservation  project  possible.  Your  sacri- 
fice was  not  a  small  one,  and  your  reward 
lies  In  the  knowledge  that  your  contribu- 
tion will  benefit  a  great  number  of  pwople 
for  many,  many  years  to  come.  All  of  those 
who  will  enjoy  a  fuller  life  because  of  Coun- 
cil Orove  Reservoir  owe  you  a  debt  of  lasting 
gratitude. 

I  offer  my  congratulations  to  the  primary 
contractor — the  Cook  Construction  Company 
of  Hattlesburg,  Mississippi — on  a  fine  job 
brought  to  timely  completion.  Compliments 
are  also  due  the  Corps'  area  engineer  here, 
Frank  J.  Bosche;  and  our  resident  engineer, 
Richard  N.  Palmer,  for  their  effective  super- 
vision and  coordination  during  the  con- 
struction period. 

Council  Grove  Dam  and  Resorvolr  la  an- 
other monument  to  the  true  American  spirit 
of  public  endeavor  to  serve  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number  of  our  people.  I  now 
dedicate  It  to  the  achievement  of  that  high 
purpose  during  the  years  to  come. 


Defense  Ekiucation  Act,  One  of  Its  major 
provisions  was  direct  financial  assistance 
to  college  students  under  which  a  student 
may  borrow  up  to  |5,000  during  his  en- 
tire college  career  or  an  annual  maxi- 
mum of  $1,000.  Loans  are  granted  on 
the  basis  of  ability  and  need. 

Students  who  lacked  financial  re- 
sources, but  possessed  good  academic  po- 
tential, could  borrow  money  from  the 
Federal  Government  and  pay  it  back  at 
low  interest  rates  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  time. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
was  a  boon  to  many  youngsters  from  poor 
families  who  desired  a  college  education 
but  could  not  afford  one.  Now,  with  the 
Vietnam  conflict  costing  billions  of  tax- 
payers' dollars,  the  administration  has 
decided  to  place  the  responsibility  for 
these  loans  on  the  private  credit  market. 
Given  the  limited  amount  of  money  that 
private  institutions  have  to  loan  out.  It 
is  a  very  real  possibility  that  students 
from  well-to-do  families  will  be  preferred 
over  youngsters  from  families  lacking 
financial  resources. 

Estimates  reveal  that  more  than  17,000 
college  students  in  Ohio  alone  will  re- 
quire financial  assistance  to  continue 
their  education.  It  is  disheartening  that 
many  of  these  students  may  not  be  able 
to  receive  needed  assistance  simply  be- 
cause they  come  from  poor  families  or 
because  other  applicants  have  a  better 
credit  rating. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
administration  request  to  slash  appropri- 
ations for  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  will  be  denied  and  that  the  Con- 
gress will  appropriate  the  necessary 
funds  to  continue  this  beneficent 
program. 

I  consider  that  administration  ofi5clals 
are  100  percent  wrong  in  deciding  against 
direct  funding  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  loan  program  for  college 
students.  I  am  hopeful  that  Congress 
will  overrule  this  unwise  decision  so  that 
sons  and  daughters  from  families  Ificking 
financial  resources  will  not  meet  discrim- 
ination in  seeking  out  higher  education 
and  the  advantages  that  go  along  with  it. 
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NDEA     SHOULD     NOT    BE     SHORT- 
CHANGED 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    Mr.  President. 
In  1958  Congress  enacted  the  NatlonAl 


THE    LEGALITY    OF    THE    UNITED 
STATES  POSITION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  current  issue  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  Journal  an  article  ap- 
pears which  should  be  read  by  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  It  is  written  by  Eber- 
hard  P.  Deutsch,  of  New  Orleans,  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  bar  whom  I  have 
admired  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Deutsch  has  written  this  article 
in  connection  with  his  role  as  chairman 
of  the  ABA  Committee  on  Peace  and  Law 
Through  United  Nations.  It  was  in  that 
same  capacity  in  February  of  this  year 
that  he  presented  to  the  house  of  dele- 
gates the  resolution  affirming  the  legality 
of  the  United  States  role  in  Vietnam. 
That  body  approved  the  resolution  and  It 
has  appeared  earlier  in  the  Record,  but 
I  should  like  to  have  it  appear  again,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  immediately  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  his  arti- 
cle entitled  "The  Legality  of  the  U.S. 
Position  in  Vietnam,"  Mr.  Deutsch  pre- 
sents the  reasoning  which  lay  behind  the 
conclusions  represented  by  the  February 
resolution.  Although  the  text  of  the 
article  has  no  official  standing  so  far  as 
the  ABA  is  concerned,  it  bears  this  nota- 
tion by  the  editors: 

Reviewing  the  history  of  developments  In 
and  concerning  the  Southeast  Asia  area  since 
1954,  Mr.  Deutsch  demonstrates  the  sound- 
ness of  the  position  taken  by  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
last  February — that  the  position  of  the 
United  States  In  Vietnam  is  legal  under  in- 
ternational law  and  in  accordance  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
summarize  the  supporting  evidence 
which  the  article  presents.  Mr.  Deutsch 
has  done  a  masterful  job  of  marshaling 
the  arguments  and  his  conclusions  are 
completely  irrefutable.  Any  effort  of 
mine  to  recapitulate  or  paraphrase  the 
text  could  not  do  justice  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  author.  I  hope  Senators  will 
take  the  time  to  read  every  word  of  it.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  complete 
text  appear  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  the  text  of  the  ABA  resolution 
referred  to  above. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
,    (See  exhibit  2.) 

ExHiBrr  1 

Whereas  in  recent  hearings  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
It  has  been  stated  that  international  lawyers 
are  agreed  that  the  U.S.  position  In  Vietnam 
Is  illegal  and  In  violation  of  the  charter  of 
the  United  Nations;  and 

Whereas  articles  61  and  52  of  the  charter 
sanction  steps  for  self-defense  and  collective 
and  regional  security  arrangements  such  as 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party;  and 

Whereas  In  the  course  of  these  hearings.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  an  expression  on 
this  subject  by  the  American  Bar  Association 
would  be  appropriate:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  American  Bar  Association, 
That  the  position  of  the  United  States  In 
Vietnam  Is  legal  under  International  law,  and 
Is  In  accordance  with  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Southwest  Asia 
Treaty;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  asso- 
ciation be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and 
directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
Immediately  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 

EXHiBrr  2 

THB  LeGALTTY  ox  THE  UNriTD  STATES  POSmON 

IN  Vietnam 
("Reviewing  the  history  of  developments 
In  and  concerning  the  Southeast  Asia  area 
«lnce  1954.  Mr.  Deutsch  demonstrates  the 
soundness  of  the  postlon  taken  by  the  House 
of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
last  February — that  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam  Is  legal  under 
International  law  and  In  accordance  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty."  The  Committee  of 
which  Mr.  Deutsch  is  chairman  was  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  resolution  the  House 
adopted.) 


(By  Eberhard  P.  Deutsch,  chairman  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Committee  on 
Peace  and  Law  Throxigh  United  Nations) 
By  the  Geneva  accords  of  1954,  the  com- 
manders in  chief  of  the  French  Union  Forces 
in  Indochina,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
People's  Army  of  Vietnam,  on  the  other, 
established  the  17th  parallel  as  the  military 
demarcation  line  between  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  with  a  demilitarized  zone  on  each 
side  of  the  line.  They  stipulated  that  the 
armed  forces  of  each  party  were  to  respect 
the  demilitarized  zone  and  the  territory  of 
the  other  zone,  and  that  neither  zone  was  to 
be  used  "for  the  resumption  of  hostilities  or 
to  further  an  aggressive  policy." '  The  ac- 
cords additionally  provided  for  the  creation 
of  an  International  Commission,  composed  of 
India  (chairman),  Poland  and  Canada,  to 
supervise  the  agreements.* 

In  1962  the  International  Commission  re- 
ported, with  approval,  findings  of  Its  Legal 
Committee  to  the  effect  that  "there  Is  evi- 
dence to  show  that  arms,  armed  and  unarmed 
personnel,  munitions  and  other  supplies  have 
been  sent  from  the  Zone  in  the  North  to  the 
Zone  in  the  South  with  the  objective  of  sup- 
porting, organizing  and  carrying  out  hostile 
activities,  including  armed  attacks,  directed 
against  the  Armed  Forces  and  Administra- 
tion of  the  Zone  In  the  South",  and  that  the 
People's  Army  of  Vietnam  "has  allowed  the 
Zone  In  the  North  to  be  used  for  Inciting, 
encouraging  and  supporting  hostile  activ- 
ities In  the  Zone  in  the  South,  aimed  at  the 
overthrow  of  the  Administration  In  the 
South".* 

The  evidence  further  demonstrates  that 
the  aggression  by  North  Vietnam  against 
South  Vietnam  (the  Republic  of  Vietnam) 
had  been  going  on  unabashedly  since  the 
signing  of  the  Geneva  Accords  and  that 
North  Vietnam  had  consistently  violated 
those  accords  from  their  inception.  An  of- 
ficial State  Department  report  recites: 

"While  negotiating  an  end  to  the  Indo- 
china War  at  Geneva  In  1964,  the  Commu- 
nists were  making  plans  to  take  over  all 
former  French  territory  In  Southeast  Asia. 
When  Vietnam  was  partitioned,  thousands 
of  carefully  selected  party  members  were  or- 
dered to  remain  In  place  In  the  South  and 
keep  their  secret  apparatus  intact  to  help 
promote  Hanoi's  cause.  Arms  and  ammuni- 
tion were  stored  away  for  future  use."* 

It  Is  Important  to  bear  In  mind  that  neither 
the  Republic  of  (South)  Vietnam  nor  the 
United  States  Is  a  party  to  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords, and  that  while  the  United  States  par- 
ticipated In  the  discussions  leading  up  to  the 
accords,  it  did  not  sign  the  final  declaration. 
However,  during  the  last  plenary  session  of 
the  Geneva  Conference  on  July  21,  1954,  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  Walter  Bedell  Smith, 
head  of  the  United  States  delegation,  said  In 
an  official  statement  that  his  Government 
"would  view  any  renewal  of  the  aggression 
in  violation  of  the  aforesaid  agreements  with 
grave  concern  and  as  seriously  threatening 
international  peace  and  security".' 

On  September  8,  1964,  Just  a  few  weeks 
after  the  Geneva  Accords  were  executed,  the 


'  Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities 
in  Viet  Nam,  IC/42/Rev.  2,  July  20,  1954  (the 
first  of  the  Geneva  Accords.  The  others,  not 
immediately  relevant,  dealt  with  Laos  and 
Cambodia  respectively) ,  Art.  19. 

'  Id.,  Chap.  VI,  Arts.  29,  34  et  seq. 

'  Special  Report  of  the  International  Com- 
mission for  Supervision  arui  Control  in  Viet 
Nam.  Saigon,  June  2,  1962.  para.  9;  reprinted 
In  Hearings  Before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  S.  2793,  89th  Cong.,  2d 
aess.  736  (1966).  hereinafter  cited  as  Hear- 
ings.   The  Polish  delegation  dissented. 

♦  Aggression  from  the  North.  52  Dep't  State 
Btax.  404,  424  (1965). 

•31  Dep't  State  Binx.  162-163  (1954), 


Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  (SEATO) 
Treaty  was  signed.  Parties  to  It  were  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Australia,  New 
Zealand.  Thailand,  Pakistan  and  the  Philip- 
pines. The  United  States  Senate  ratified  the 
treaty  on  February  1,  1955,  by  a  vote  of  82 
to  1.'    It  took  effect  on  February  19,  1955.' 

Paragraph  1  of  Article  TV  of  the  SEATO 
Treaty  provides  that  each  party  thereto  "rec- 
ognizes that  aggression  by  means  of  armed 
attack  in  the  treaty  area  ">  against  any  of  the 
ParUes  or  against  any  State  or  territory  which 
the  Parties  by  unanimous  agreement  may 
hereafter  designate,  would  endanger  Its  own 
peace  and  safety,  and  agrees  that  It  will  In 
that  event  act  to  meet  the  common  danger 
In  accordance  with  its  constitutional  proc- 
esses".' By  a  protocol  to  the  treaty  executed 
on  the  same  day,  the  parties  "unanimously 
deslgnateld]  for  the  purposes  of  Article 
rv  .  .  .  the  free  territory  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  of  Vietnam".'" 

The  SEATO  Treaty  was  made  by  the  parties 
in  a  reiteration  of  "their  faith  in  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  set  forth  in  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations","  nothing  In  which, 
according  to  Article  52  thereof,  "precludes 
the  existence  of  regional  arrangements  or 
agencies  for  dealing  with  such  matters  re- 
lating to  the  maintenance  of  International 
peace  and  sectuity  as  are  appropriate  for  re- 
gional action  .  .  .".  Article  53  of  the  char- 
ter provides  that  "no  enforcement  action 
shall  be  taken  under  regional  arrangements 
or  by  regional  agencies  without  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Security  Council  .  .  .". 
These  two  articles  are  at  the  head  of  Chapter 

vni. 

The  preceding  chapter  (VII)  deals  with 
"Action  with  Respect  to  Threats  to  the  Peace. 
Breaches  of  the  Peace,  and  Acts  of  Aggres- 
sion". The  first  twelve  articles  (39  to  50, 
inclusive)  of  that  chapter  prescribe  the 
measures  to  be  taken  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  meet  "any  threat  to  the  peace,  breach 
of  the  peace  or  act  of  tiggresslon".  By  the 
last  article  (61)  of  that  chapter,  It  Is  stipu- 
lated expressly  that  "nothing  in  the  present 
Charter  shall  Impair  the  inherent  right  of 
individual  or  collective  self-defense  if  an 
armed  attack  occurs  against  a  Member  of  the 
United  Nations,  until  the  Security  Council 
has  taken  measures  necessary  to  maintain 
International  peace  and  security". 

It  was  clearly  with  these  provisions  of 
Articles  61  and  52  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  In  mind  that,  in  Article  IV 
of  the  SEATO  Treaty,  each  party  thereto 
agreed  that  It  would  "act  to  meet  the  com- 
mon danger"  In  the  event  of  "aggression  by 
means  of  armed  attack  (anywhere]  In  the 
treaty  area"  (Southeast  Asia  and  the  South- 
west Pacific) .  "Enforcement  action"  is 
clearly  action  to  enforce  decisions  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  under  Articles  39  to  50  of 
Chapter  VII  of  the  charter.  Equally  clearly, 
"enforcement  action"  does  not  include 
measures  of  "individual  or  collective  self- 
defense".    So  that  when  Article  63  of  the 


•  Concressionai.  Recobd,  ▼ol.  101,  pt.  1,  p. 
106. 

'6  U.S.T.  &  O.I.A.  81,  T.I.A.S.  No.  3170. 
The  treaty  is  reproduced  in  the  Conobes- 
siONAL  Recokd,  vol.  101,  pt.  1,  p.  1049,  and 
and  In  Staff  of  SENA-rE  Comm.  on  Foreign 
Relations,  89th  Cono..  2d  Sess.,  Background 
Information  Relattno  to  SoirrHEAST  Asia 
AND  Vietnam  70-74  ((Domm.  Print  1966). 

•  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Southwest  Pacific, 
Article  vni. 

•  Execution  of  the  treaty  by  the  United 
SUtes  was  "with  the  understanding  that  Its 
recognition  of  the  effect  of  aggression  and 
armed  attack  and  Its  agreement  with  refer- 
ence thereto  In  Article  TV.  paragraph  1  apply 
only  to  communist  aggression  .  .  .".  Supra 
note  7,  signatory  clause. 

"  The  protocol  is  annexed  to  the  treaty. 
"  Prefatory  clause. 
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ciiartcr  provides  that,  "no  enforcement  action 
shall  be  taken  under  regional  arr&ngementa 
.  .  .  without  the  authorization  of  the  Se- 
curity Council",  It  does  not  refer  to  such 
meaaures  of  'self-defense  '  as  are  contem- 
plated under  the  SEATO  TTeaty,  particularly 
In  Ught  of  the  explicit  recital  of  Article  61  of 
the  charier  that  nothing  la  the  present 
Charter  shall  Impair  the  Inherent  right  of 
Individual    or    collective   self-defense". 

DBCLARATION      STATES      PCRPOSE      OF     AGHEEMINT 

The  "Flna;  Declaration  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference", tsfiued  on  July  21,  1954  the  same 
day  on  which  the  Geneva  Accords  were 
signed,  states: 

"The  Conference  recognizes  that  the  es- 
sential purpose  of  the  agreement  relating  to 
Viet  Nam  Is  to  settle  military  questions  with 
a  view  to  ending  hoetllltles  and  that  the  mil- 
itary demarcation  line  Is  provisional  and 
should  not  In  any  way  be  Interpreted  as 
constituting  a  political  or  territorial  boun- 
dary ■■  ■' 

It  was  by  no  means  contemplated,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  to  be  no  ultimate  ptir- 
tition  of  Vietnam  On  the  contrary,  the 
very  next  article  (7)  of  the  final  declaration 
provided  expressly  that  the  political  prob- 
lems of  "Independence,  unity  and  territorial 
Integrity"  were  to  be  deternnlned  by  free 
elections,  Internationally  supervised.  That 
article  reads  "that,  so  far  as  Viet  Nam  Is  con- 
cerned, the  settlement  of  political  problems, 
effected  on  the  basis  of  respect  for  "the  prin- 
ciples of  Independence,  unity  and  territorial 
Integrity,  shall  permit  the  Vietnamese  people 
to  enjoy  the  fundamental  freedoms,  "guar- 
anteed by  democratic  Institutions  established 
as  a  result  of  free  general  elections  by  secret 
ballot  .  .  under  the  supervision  of  an 
International    commission    .    .    .    ".■» 

It  will  be  recalled  that  by  the  protocol  to 
the  SEATO  Treaty,  South  Vietnam  ("the 
free  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
State  of  Viet  Nam")  was  promised  protec- 
tion as  such  under  the  trea-y.  Reference 
has  since  been  made  to  South  Viet  Nam  as  a 
"protocol  state".'* 

In  addition  to  the  reference  In  the  con- 
temporaneous protocol  to  the  SEATO  Treaty 
to  "the  State  of  Viet  Nam.",  the  Republic  of 
'Sovithi  Vietnam  "has  been  recognized  a« 
a  separate  Intematlon^J  entity  by  approxi- 
mately sixty  government.-.  Eiround  the  world. 
It  has  been  admitted  as  a  member  of  several 
f  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations.  In  1957,  the  General  Assembly 
voted  to  recommend  S,  uth  Viet  Nam  for 
membership  in  the  United  Nations,  and  its 
admission  was  frustrated  only  by  the  veto 
of  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  Security 
Council,"  " 

The  right  of  self-defense  under  Article  51 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  NaUons  Is  ex- 
pressed to  be  unimpaired    if  an  armed  attack 


''IC  43/Rev.  2,  July  21,  1954;  reprinted  In 
Backgrocnd  iNroRMATiON,  supro  note  7  page 

66  ' 

'  Because  of  the  North  Vietnamese  aggres- 
sion against  South  Vietnam,  the  contem- 
pl.ited  elect!. ms  were  never  held:  "A  nation- 
wide election  In  these  circumstances  would 
h.ive  been  a  trave.sty  "  Memorandum.  The 
Legality  of  United  State.?  Participation  in  the 
Dt'fciae  of  Viet  Sam.  Department  of  State. 
Omce  of  the  Legal  Adviser  March  4,  1966. 
page  ,33. 

'  See  f  >r  example  Hearings  463-465  and 
J  Jint  Siutheast  Asia  Resolution.  78  Stat.  384. 
appr!.;ved  August  10.  1964. 

■'  Memorandum,  supra  note  13.  page  12.  See 
a.so  Vietianiese-Vntted  States  Relations,  a 
Joint  statement  Issued  at  Washington  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  Viet  Nam.  May  U,  1957  White  House 
Press  Selease  36  Dkp  x  State  Bill  So' -852 
11957 


occtirs  against  a  Member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions", and  It  has  been  asserted  by  opponents 
of  Umted  States  policy  In  Vietnam  that  this 
amounts  to  exphclt  denial  of  such  a  right 
In  the  event  of  attacks  against  nonmembers 
of  the  United  Nations.  A  thesis  that  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  are  not  permitted 
to  participate  in  collective  self-defense  to 
repel  aggression,  on  the  ground  that  the 
aggrieved  nation  Is  not  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  can  hardly  be  8upp>orted  on 
its  face.  In  reason,  logic  or  law,"  Would 
proponents  of  this  doctrine  suggest  that 
members  of  the  United  Nations  would  have 
no  right  to  assist  Swttsserland  in  self-defense 
against  a  foreign  Invader? 

But  the  right  to  self-defense  has  always 
existed  Independently  of  the  charter."  and 
that  right  is  recognized  expressly  In  Article 
51.  It  Is  quite  obvious  that  the  charter 
merely  conOrms,  as  to  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  innate  right  of  self-defense  ap- 
pertaining to  both  members  and  nonmem- 
bers. Article  51  expressly  retains,  unim- 
paired, the  "Inherent"  right  of  both  Indi- 
viduals and  collective  self-defense,  thus 
Implicitly  recognizing  the  Independent  ex- 
istence of  the  right  of  members  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  nonmemlsers  In  collective  self- 
defense  against  aggression,  or  attack  "to 
maintain  International  p>eace  and  security" — 
the  very  first  purpose  of  the  United  Nations 
Itself,  as  stated  in  the  charter." 

On  August  7.  1964.  the  Congress  adopted, 
by  a  vote  of  88  to  2  in  the  Senate  and  416 
to  0  in  the  House,"  the  Joint  Southeast  Asia 
Resolution.  In  which  the  preambular  clauses 
recite  that  "naval  units  of  the  Communist 
regime  in  Vietnam,  in  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  International  law.  have  deliberately 
and  repeatedly  attacked  United  States  naval 
vessels  lawfully  present  In  international 
waters,  and  have  thereby  created  a  serious 
threat  to  international  peace":  "these  attacks 
are  part  of  a  deliberate  and  systematic 
campaign  of  aggression"  against  the  South 
Vietnamese  "and  the  nations  Joined  with 
them  In  the  collective  defense  of  their  free- 
dom". 

The  resolution  then  states  "that  the  Con- 
gress approves  and  supports  the  determina- 
tion of  the  President,  as  Commander  In 
Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  re- 
pel any  armed  attack  against  the  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  to  prevent  further 
aggression";  that  "the  United  States  regards 
as  vital  to  Its  national  interest  and  to  world 
peace  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  In  Southeast  Asia";  and 
that  "consonant  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  In  accordance  with  Its 
obligations  under  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty,  the  United  Stetes  Is, 
therefore,  prepared,  as  the  President  deter- 
mines, to  take  all  necessary  steps,  Including 
the  use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  member 
or  protocol  state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  requesting  assistance 
In  defense  of  its  freedom."  *■ 

In  an  address  delivered  at  Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania,    on    April    4,    1959,    President 


"The  principle  that  members  of  the 
United  Nations  are  legally  entitled  to  partici- 
pate In  collective  self-defense  of  nonmem- 
bers is  sustained  by  leading  authorities  on 
International  law.  Bowktt,  SELT-DErxNSs  in 
lNTrai*ATroNAL  Law  193-195  (1958);  Kilsxn. 
Thb  Law  or  thk  UNrran  Nations  793  (1950) . 

"Oppknhkm.  Intdwational  Law,  297  et 
aeq.  (8th  (Lauterpacht)  ed.  1965) ;  Jkssttp.  A 
MooDiN  Law  or  Nations  163  et  aeq.  (1948). 

"  See  footnote  16,  supra. 

»•  CoNcarssiONAL  Record,  vol.  110.  pt.  14, 
pp.  18470-18471,  18565. 

"  78  Stat.  384,  apprpved  August  10,  1884. 


Easenhower  declared  that  his  administration 
had  reached  "the  Inescapable  conclusion  that 
our  own  national  interests  demand  some 
help  from  us  In  sustaimng  in  Viet  Nam  the 
morale  .  .  .  and  the  military  strength  neces- 
sary to  Its  continued  existence  In  freedom"." 
In  a  letter  of  December  14.  1961,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  President 
Kennedy,  recalling  that  the  Communist 
regime  of  North  Vietnam  had  "violated  the 
provisions  of  the  Geneva  Accords  ...  to 
which  they  bound  themselves  In  1954"  and 
that  "at  that  time,  the  United  States,  al- 
though not  a  party  to  the  Accords,  declared 
that  It  'would  view  any  renewal  of  the  ag- 
gression In  violation  of  the  agreements  with 
grave  concern  and  as  seriously  threatening 
international  j)eace  and  security'  ",  assured 
him  that  "In  accordance  with  that  declara- 
tion, and  In  response  to  your  request,  we  are 
prepared  to  help  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam 
...  to  preserve  its  Independence"." 

In  President  Johnson's  message  of  August 
5.  1964,  to  Congress,  reporting  the  Commu- 
nist attacks  on  United  States'  naval  vessels 
In  the  International  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin,  he  said: 

".  .  .  The  North  Vietnamese  regime  has 
constantly  sought  to  take  over  South  Viet- 
nam and  Laos.  This  Communist  regime  has 
violated  the  Geneva  accords  for  Vietnam.  It 
has  systematically  conducted  a  campaign  of 
subversion,  which  Includes  the  direction, 
training,  and  supply  of  personnel  and  arms 
for  the  conduct  of  guerrilla  warfare  In  South 
Vietnamese  territory.  .  .  .  Our  military  and 
economic  assistance  to  South  Vietnam  and 
Laos  in  particular  has  the  purpose  of  helping 
these  countries  to  repel  aggression  and 
strengthen  their  Independence.  The  threat 
to  the  free  nations  of  southeast  Asia  has  long 
been  clear."  " 

The  Lawyers  Committee  on  American  Pol- 
icy Towards  Vietnam  questions  whether 
President  Johnson's  deployment  of  United 
States  forces  to  Vietnam  can  "be  squared 
with  our  Constitution  .  .  .  for.  contrary  to 
widely  held  assimiptlons,  the  power  to  make 
and  conduct  foreign  policy  Is  not  vested  ex- 
clusively In  the  President,  but  Is  divided  be- 
tween him  and  Congress.  .  .  ."  "  In  his  mes- 
sage of  August  5,  1964,  to  the  Congress,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  went  on  to  say  unequivocally 
that  "as  President  of  the  United  States  I  have 
concluded  that  I  should  now  ask  the  Con- 
gress on  its  part,  to  Join  In  affirming  the  na- 
tional determination  that  all  such  attaclu 
will  be  met,  and  that  the  United  States  will 
continue  in  its  basic  policy  of  assisting  the 
free  nations  of  the  area  to  defend  their  free- 
dom." And  the  President  forthrlghtly  re- 
quested that  Congress  adopt  "a  resolution 
expressing  the  support  of  the  Congress  for  all 
necessary  action  to  protect  our  armed  forces 
.  .  .  and  to  defend  freedom  and  preserve 
peace  In  Southeast  Asia  In  accordance  with 
the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty." 

Two  days  later,  on  August  7,  In  response  to 
this  message  from  the  President,  Congress 
adopted  the  resolution  quoted  above,  and  on 
August  10  the  President  signed  It  as  Public 
Law  88-408." 

Article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  provides  that  "nothing  in  the 
present  Charter  shall  Impair  the  inherent 
right  of  Individual  and  collective  self-de- 
fense", requires  that  "measures  taken  by 
Members  In  the  exercise  of  this  right  of  self- 
defense  shall  be  Immediately  reported  to  the 
Security  Council  .  .  .".    That  the  Southeast 


n  40  Dep't  State  BtJix.  579-581  (1959). 
•'46  Drp'T  State  Bull.  13-14  (1962). 
"51  Dep't  State  Bull.  261-263  (1964). 

*  Hearings,  Appendix  704-708. 

*  Supra  note  20. 
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Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  was  made 
under  and  In  accordance  with  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  particularly  Article  61, 
U  evidenced  by  the  provision  of  paragraph 
1  of  Article  IV  of  the  treaty  (by  which  each 
party  agreed  to  participate  In  defending  acts 
of  aggression  in  the  treaty  area) .  that  "meas- 
ures taken  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
Unmedlately  reported  to  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations". 

On  August  5.  1964.  Adlal  E.  Stevenson. 
United  States  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Security  Council,  advised 
the  council  formally  of  two  "deliberate  armed 
attacks"  by  North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boats 
against  a  naval  unit  of  the  United  States  on 
tbe  high  seas.  He  declared  that  "these  wan- 
ton acts  of  violence  and  destruction"  were 
simply  part  of  "the  sabotage  of  the  Inter- 
national machinery  established  to  keep  the 
peace  by  the  Geneva  agreements — and  the 
deliberate,  systematic  and  flagrant  violations 
of  those  agreements  by  two  regimes  which 
signed  them  and  which  by  all  tenets  of  de- 
cency, law  and  civilized  practice  are  bound 
by  their  provisions",  all  of  which,  he  said, 
"fit  into  the  larger  pattern  of  what  has  been 
going  on  in  Southeast  Asia  for  the  past 
decade  and  a  half". 

Ambassador  Stevenson  assured  the  Security 
Council  that  "we  are  In  Southeast  Asia  to 
help  our  friends  preserve  their  own  oppor- 
tunity to  be  free  of  Imported  terror  [and) 
alien  assassination,  managed  by  the  North 
Vlet-Nam  Conununlsts  based  in  Hanoi  and 
backed  by  the  Chinese  Communists  from 
Pelplng".  He  affirmed  solemnly  "that  the 
deployments  of  additional  U.S.  forces  to 
Southeast  Asia  are  designed  solely  to  deter 
further  aggression".* 

On  Ferbuary  7,  1966.  Ambassador  Steven- 
ton,  by  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Secu- 
rity Coimcll,  Informed  that  body  of  "attacks 
by  the  Viet  Cong,  which  operates  under  the 
military  orders  of  North  Vietnamese  authori- 
ties In  Hanoi".  He  said  the  attacks  were  part 
of  an  over-all  plan  "to  make  war  against  the 
legitimate  government  of  South  Vlet-Nam" 
In  "violation  of  International  law  and  the 
Geneva  Accords  of  1954".  He  stated  also  that, 
M  required  by  paragraph  2  of  article  IV  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty,  the  United  States 
and  Vietnamese  Governments  had  consulted 
Immediately  and  had  agreed  that  It  had  be- 
come "necessary  to  take  prompt  defensive 
action"  to  resist  "this  continuing  aggres- 
«lon".  He  reported  further  that  the  "counter 
measures  ...  are  a  Justified  measure  of  self- 
defense"  and  that  he  was  "reporting  the 
measures  which  we  have  taken  In  accordance 
with  our  public  commitment  to  assist  the 
Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  against  aggression 
from  the  North". " 

Of  particular  Interest  at  this  point  Is  the 
reiterated  assertion  by  the  Lawyers  Commit- 
tee on  American  Policy  Towards  Vietnam, 
phrased  variously  throughout  Its  submission, 
that  "only  the  Security  Council  ...  is  au- 
Uwrlzed  to  determine  the  existence  of  any 
•  ■  act  of  aggression  and  .  .  .  the  meas- 
ures to  be  taken  to  maintain  or  restore  inter- 
national peace".  »  To  the  statements  quoted 
»bove,  which  were  made  by  Ambassador  Ste- 
venson In  his  letter  of  February  7.  1965.  he 
added  significantly:  "We  deeply  regret  that 
the  Hanoi  regime.  In  Its  statement  of  August 
8.  1964,  which    was   circulated   In   Security 


"51   Dep't    Statk    Bull.    272-274    passim 

(1964). 

"52   Dep't    State    Btjll.    340-241    passim 

(1965). 

■  Hearings,  AppcndU  695. 


Council  Document  S-5888,  explicitly  denied 
the  right  of  the  Security  Council  to  examine 
this   problem."  •» 

Less  than  three  weeks  later.  In  another 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  Seciu-lty 
Council,  Ambassador  Stevenson  transmitted 
to  that  body  an  extensive  State  Department 
report  entitled  Aggression  from  the  North: 
The  Record  of  North  Viet-Nam's  Campaign 
To  Conquer  South  Viet-Nam,  the  facts  re- 
cited m  which.  Ambassador  Stevenson  sub- 
mitted, "make  It  unmistakably  clear  that  the 
character  of  that  conflict  Is  an  aggressive 
war  of  conquest  waged  against  a  neighbor — 
and  make  nonsense  of  the  cynical  allegation 
that  this  is  simply  an  Indigenous  Insurrec- 
tion". •• 

Innumerable  other  reports,  both  formal 
and  Informal,  were  made  to  the  Seciu-lty 
Council  by  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  at  the  United  Nations;  and  there  was 
even  one  by  President  Johnson  on  July  28, 
1965,  bespeaking  the  continued  efforts  of 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  to  And  a  solution 
of  the  Vietnamese  problem  through  the 
United  Nations.  In  the  last  of  these  reports 
avadlable  as  this  article  Is  written — two  let- 
ters of  January  31.  1966.  from  Ambassador 
Goldberg  to  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council — It  Is  requested  "that  an  urgent 
meeting  of  the  Council  be  called  promptly 
to  consider  the  situation  In  Viet  Nam".  A 
draft  resolution,  calling  "for  Inunedlate  dis- 
cussions without  preconditions  .  .  .  among 
the  appropriate  Interested  governments  .  .  . 
looking  toward  the  appUcatlon  of  the  Geneva 
accords  .  .  .  and  the  establishment  of  a  dur- 
able peace  In  Southeast  Asia",  was  trans- 
mitted with  the  second  of  these  letters  for 
consideration  by  the  council." 

"We  are  firmly  convinced",  said  Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg,  "that  in  light  of  Its  obUgaUona 
under  the  Charter  to  maintain  International 
peace  and  security  .  .  .  the  Council  should 
address  Itself  urgently  and  positively  to  this 
situation  and  exert  Its  most  vigorous  en- 
deavors and  Its  Immense  prestige  to  finding 
a  prompt  solution  to  It."  «  Despite  all  prior, 
and  this  formal,  urgent  submission  of  the 
Vietnamese  problem  to  the  Security  Council, 
It  has  never  taken  any  action  of  any  kind 
looking  toward  the  restoration  of  Inter- 
national t>«ace  and  security  to  Southeast 
Asia.    Neither  has  the  council  expressed  the 


» In  a  letter  of  July  30,  1965,  from  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg,  who  succeeded  Ambassador  Ste- 
venson as  our  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Security  Council,  to  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council,  he  re- 
peated. In  substance,  this  statement.  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  said:  "It  is  especially  un- 
fortunate that  the  regime  In  Hanoi  .  .  .  has 
denied  the  competence  of  the  United  Nations 
to  concern  Itself  with  this  dispute  In  any 
manner,  and  has  even  refused  to  participate 
In  the  discussions  in  the  Council."  United 
States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations,  Press 
Release  4610,  July  30,  1965. 

*  52  Dep't  State  Bttll.  408,  419  (1965) .  It 
Is  Interesting  to  compare  this  statement  by 
Ambassador  Stevenson  with  the  assertion  of 
the  Lawyers  Committee  on  American  Policy 
Towards  Vietnam  that  "Ho  Chi  Mlnh  can 
compare  his  position  In  demanding  union  of 
Vietnam  with  that  of  Lincoln,  when  Britain 
and  France  were  threatening  to  Intervene  to 
assure  the  Independence  of  the  Confed- 
eracy".   Hearings,  Appendix  692. 

"  United  Stetes  Mission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Press  Releases  4798  and  4799,  Janu- 
ary 31.  1966. 

«/d..  No.  4798. 


slightest  criticism  of  any  action  teken  by  the 
United  States  in  the  SEATO  area." 

In  its  memorandum  In  opposition  to  the 
poUcy  of  the  United  States,  the  Lawyers  Com- 
mittee on  American  Policy  Towards  Vietnam 
asserts  that  "the  conduct  of  the  United  Stetes 
Government  In  Viet  Nam  appears  plainly  to 
violate  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Accords".** 
While  the  United  Stetes  Is  not  a  party  to  the 
accords.  It  did  by  contemporaneous  unilateral 
declaration  agree.  In  effect,  to  respect  them. 
But,  as  demonstrated  above,  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords since  their  Inception  have  been  violated 
continuously  by  the  Hanoi  regime.  It  Is  an 
accepted  principle  of  International  law  that 
a  material  breach  of  a  treaty  by  one  of  the 
parties  thereto  dissolves  the  obligations  of 
the  other  parties,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
withholding  ccwnpllance  until  the  defaulting 
party  purges  Its  breach." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  because  the 
power  to  declare  war  Is  vested  by  the  Consti- 
tution In  the  Congress  alone,  the  deployment 
of  United  Stetes  forces  to  Vietnam  by  the 
President,  without  a  formal  Congressional 
declaration  of  war,  violates  the  constitutional 
fiat.  When  the  phrasing  of  this  clause  of  the 
Constitution  was  being  considered  at  the  con- 
vention In  1787,  ite  original  form,  vesting  in 
Congress  the  power  to  "make"  war,  wa« 
changed  to  give  It  the  power  to  "declare"  war, 
"leaving  to  the  Executive  the  power  to  repel 
sudden  attacks" — "he  should  be  able  to  r^jel 
and  not  to  commence  war"  and  "to  'conduct- 
It  which  was  an  Executive  function"." 

The  President  is,  under  Section  2  of  Article 
n  of  the  Constitution,  the  "Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
Stetes".    Throughout    the    history    of    the 


"  Memorandum,  supra  note  13.  page  20. 
On  February  2.  1966,  the  Security  Council  did 
put  the  Vietnam  question  on  Ito  agenda  at 
the  request  of  the  United  Stetes.  The  vote 
was  nine  in  favor  (Argentina,  China.  Japan, 
Jordan,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
United  Kingdom,  United  Stetes  and  Uru- 
guay); two  against  (Bulgaria  and  the  Soviet 
Union);  four  abstentions  (France.  Mall. 
Nigeria  and  Uganda ) . 

AmbaEsadors  Fedorenko  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Tarabanov  of  Bulgaria  steted  that 
their  govemmente  "supported  the  position 
of"  North  Vietnam  "that  the  question  be  set- 
tled within  the  Geneva  Accords",  and  the 
former  added  that  the  United  Stetes  "was 
trying  to  throttle  the  struggle  of  the  people 
of  South  Vlet-Nam  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence". Ambassador  Seydouz  of  France 
Insisted  that  the  United  Nations  "was  not 
the  proper  framework  for  achieving  a  peace- 
ful solution". 

No  further  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
Security  Council,  but  by  a  letter  of  February 
26.  1966,  the  president  of  the  council  advised 
Ite  members  that  the  differences  of  opinion 
among  them  as  to  the  problem  of  Vietnam 
had  "given  rise  to  a  general  feeling  that  It 
would  be  inopportune  for  the  Council  to  hold 
further  debate  at  this  time",  but  "that  the 
Council,  having  decided  on  February  2  to 
place  on  Ite  agenda  the  Item  contelned  In  the 
letter  of  Janviary  31  from  the  Permanent 
Repreeentetlve  of  the  United  Stetes,  re- 
mained seized  of  the  problem  of  Vlet-Nam." 
UN  Monthly  Chronicle,  March,  1966.  pages 
3-10  passim. 

•*  Hearings,  Appendix  702. 

•»2  Oppenheim,  op.  cit.  supra  note  17,  at 
136,  137.  See  draft  Article  42  of  the  Law  of 
Treaties  by  the  International  Law  Commis- 
sion m  the  report  of  Ite  fifteenth  session, 
May  6  to  July  12,  1963.  U.  K.  Gen.  Abs.  Otf, 
Rec.  18th  Sees..  Supp.  No.  9,   (A/6609). 

"  2  Farrand,  Records  or  the  Federal  Con> 
VXNTION  318-319. 
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United  States,  he  has  been  deemed  to  have 
authority  to  deploy  the  country's  military 
forces  to  trouble  spwts  around  the  world, 
frequently  In  combat.  The  Department  of 
State  has  a  record  of  some  125  such  In- 
stances.'^ 

In  the  last  analysis,  however,  the  exercise 
of  the  President's  power  as  Commander  in 
Chief  In  deploying  forces  of  the  United  States 
to  Southeast  Asia  for  the  defense  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  has  had  the  repeated 
sanction  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  of  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole,  so  that,  although  the  situa- 
tion now  seems  unquestionably  to  constitute 
war  In  Its  technical  sense,  a  former  Congres- 
sional verbal  declaration  of  war  as  such 
could  not  conceivably  be  essential  to  clothe 
the  President's  conduct  with  constitutional 
validity.  This  Congressional  sanction  has 
been  evidenced  by  overwhelming  majorities 
In  the  Senate's  approval  of  the  SEATO 
Treaty,  in  the  adoption  of  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Southeast  Asia  resolution  of  August 
10,  1964.  and  In  the  passage  of  the  appro- 
priations necessary  to  carry  on  the  defensive 
nrtlon.s  undertaken  bv  the  Executive. 

First,  as  to  the  treaty  In  it  (paragraph  1, 
Article  rV)  each  of  the  parties  "recognizes 
that  aggression  by  means  of  armed  attack  In 
the  treaty  area  ai?alnst"  any  of  them  or 
against  the  "free  terrltorv  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  of  Vlet-nam"  (protocol) 
"would  endanger  Its  own  peace  and  safety". 

The  "treaty  area",  under  Article  \'7n,  In- 
cludes "the  general  area  of  the  Southwest 
Pacific  not  .  .  .  north  of  21  degrees  30 
minutes  north  latitude".  The  United  States 
has  historically  owned  tremendously  Impwr- 
tant  and  valuable  strategic  territorial  Inter- 
ests In  that  area.  Aside  from  Its  trusteeship 
over  the  Mariana  (except  Guam),  Marshall 
and  Caroline  Islands,  the  United  States  owns 
Guam,  Wake  and  the  Samoan  group.  And 
yet  the  Lawyers  Committee  on  American 
Policy  Towards  Vietnam  has  aaserted  that 
"SEATO  !s  not  a  regional  agency  within  the 
letter  or  spirit  of  tlie  UN  Charter",  because 
"Articles   51    and    53  envisaged    regional 

systems  which  hl.storlcally  and  geographic- 
ally developed  Into  a  regional  community — 
not  contemplating  a  regional  system  which 
fused  .  .  .  Southeast  Asia  with  a  country 
of  the  North  .American  Continent" — "sepa- 
rated by  oceans  and  thousands  of  miles  from 
South  East  Asia"  » 

In  the  cited  paragraph  of  the  treaty,  the 
United  States  agreed  that  in  the  event  of 
aggression  in  the  treaty  area  it  would  "act 
to  meet  the  common  danger".  In  recom- 
mending ratification  of  the  treaty  to  the 
Senate,  Its  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re- 
ported that  "the  committee  Is  not  Impervious 
to  the  risks  which  this  treaty  entails.  It 
fully  appreciates  that  the  acceptance  of  these 
obligations  commits  the  United  States  to  a 
course  of  action  over  a  vast  expanse  of  the 
Pacific  Yet  these  risks  are  consistent  with 
our  own  highest  interests."  •  The  Senate  rati- 
fied the  treaty  on  February  1,  1955,  by  a  vote 
of  82  to  1    " 

In  light  of  all  of  the  foregoing.  It  seems 
difficult  to  find  anything  in  the  nature  of  an 

"  See  Silt"  D^artment  Position  Papc  pre- 
pared .'or  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  November  19.  1965,  Backgrottito 
I.NTORM.ATION.  supra  note  7.  at  2.54 

»  /ffanrigs-  Appendl.x  69:1 

■»S  Rep.  84th  Cone,  1st  Sess.  15  ,1955). 
Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  conciured  In  this 
report 

""  Siipra  note  6  The  negative  vote  was  that 
Of  Senator  WilUam  Langer  of  North  Dakota. 
Senator  Morse  voted  for  ratification  of  the 
treaty  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  where  he 
stated,  after  ratification  of  the  treaty,  that 
there  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the  treaty 
IS  m  conformity  with  the  United  Nations 
Charter"  Congritssional  Record,  vol.  Ill, 
pt.  1,  p.  1060. 


adequate  foundation  for  the  ipst  dixtt  of 
the  Lawyers  Committee  on  American  Policy 
Towards  Vietnam  that  "the  'Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty' — connecting  the 
United  States  with  Southeast  Asia,  architec- 
tured  by  Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  is  a  legal- 
istic artificial  formulation  to  circumvent  the 
fundamental  limitations  placed  by  the 
United  Nations  Charter  on  unilateral  actions 
by  Individual  members"." 

Undoubtedly  the  clearest  and  most  un- 
equivocal Congressional  sanction  of  the 
President's  deployment  of  United  States 
forces  for  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  is 
contained  In  the  Joint  Southeast  Asia  reso- 
lution of  August  10,  1964,  reciting  expressly 
"that  the  Congress  approves  and  supports 
the  determination  of  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  meas- 
ures to  repel  any  armed  attack  against  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent 
further  aggression",  and  that  the  United 
States  is  "prepared,  as  the  President  deter- 
mines, to  take  all  necessary  steps.  Including 
the  use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  member 
or  protocol  state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  requesting  assistance 
In  defense  of  its  freedom".* 

The  Lawyers'  Committee  on  American 
Policy  Towards  Viet  Nam  quotes  a  passage 
from  an  article  In  the  Wiuhinffton  Daily 
News  of  June  4,  1965,  by  Richard  Stames. 
read  into  the  Congressional  Recorb  by  Sen- 
ator Ebnbst  Gbitentng  of  Alaska,  which  states 
that  the  Joint  resoultion  was  "passed  In  the 
fever  of  Indignation  that  followed"  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  attacks,  and  then,  again  as  their 
own  ipse  dixit,  assert  that  "there  Is  no  evi- 
dence that  Congress  thought  or  under- 
stood that  It  was  declaring  war"." 

This  statement  Is  simply  Incorrect.  When 
the  President  sent  his  message  to  Congress 
on  August  5,  1964.  recommending  passage  of 
"a  resolution  expressing  the  support  of  Con- 
gress for  all  necessary  action  to  protect  otir 
Armed  Forces  and  to  assist  nations  covered 
by  the  SEATO  Treaty",  he  stated  explicitly 
that  he  "should  now  ask  the  Congress  on 
Its  part,  to  Join  In  affirming  the  national 
determination  that  all  such  attacks  will  be 
met,  and  that  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue In  its  basic  policy  of  assisting  the  free 
nations  of  the  area  to  defend  their  free- 
dom"." 

In  the  course  of  a  colloquy  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  August  6,  1964.  between 
Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  of  Kentucky 
and  Senator  J.  William  F'dlbbioht  of  Arkan- 
sas, Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee which  recommended  passage  of  the 
resolution,"  the  foUowlng  discussion  (ex- 
cerpts) took  place: 

Senator  Coopkr.  Are  we  now  [by  this  reso- 
lution) giving  the  President  advance  au- 
thority to  take  whatever  action  he  may  deem 
necessary  respecting  South  Vlet-nam  and  its 
defense,  or  with  respect  to  the  defense  of  any 
other  country  Included  In  the  treaty? 

Senator  Pitlbright.  I  think  that  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Senator  Cooper.  Then,  looking  ahead.  If 
the  President  decided  that  It  was  necessary 
to  use  such  force  as  could  lead  us  Into  war, 
we  would  give  that  authority  by  this  resolu- 
tion? 

Senator  Fulbricht.  That  la  the  way  I 
would  Interpret  it.* 

Senator  Morse  himself  called  the  resolu- 
tion "a  predated  declaration  of  war","  which 
would,  somewhat  enigmatically,  give  "to 
the  President  what  I  honestly  and  sincerely 


"  Hearings,  Appendix  693. 
"  Supra  note  20. 
"  HeaHngs.  Appendix  710. 
"61  Dxp^  State  Bttll.  361-363   (1964). 
«S.  Rep.,  88th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1964). 
"■Congressional  Record,   vol.   110,  pt.   14, 
p.  18409. 

"  Id.  at  18427. 


believe  Is  an  unconstitutional  power  •  •  • 
to  make  war  without  a  declaration  of  war".<« 
The  enigma  In  this  puzzling  concept  seemi 
to  arise  from  the  rather  simple  and  logical 
hypothesis  that  the  function  of  a  legislative 
"declaration  of  war"  Is  to  authorize  the  ex- 
ecutive "to  make  war".  Since,  by  Senator 
Morse's  own  statement,  the  resolution  au- 
thorizes the  President  "to  make  war",  it 
surely  has  the  same  legal  effect  as  a  Congres- 
sional "declaration  of  war"  in  haec  verba 
would  have  had.* 

Actually,  while  two  or  three  members  of 
the  Senate  expressed  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  resolution  was  Intended  to  go  as  far  as 
It  did,  there  was  no  real  question  about  It. 
Senator  Morse  himself  made  extended 
speeches  against  It.  repeatedly  warning  hl» 
colleagues  as  to  Its  dire  lmtx>rt.  In  such 
words  as  that  It  "does  go  beyond  the  Inherent 
authority  of  the  President  to  act  In  the  self. 
defense  of  our  country  and  does  vest  In  him 
authority  to  proceed  to  carry  out  a  campaign 
that  amounts  In  fact  to  the  waging  of  war"." 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  a  bill  for  an  appro- 
priation In  support  of  the  mllltarv  forces  In 
Vietnam,  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell  of 
Georgia.  Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  said: 

"I  knew  that  the  joint  resolution  con- 
ferred a  vast  grant  of  power  upon  the  Presi- 
dent. It  Is  written  In  terms  that  are  not 
capable  of  misinterpretation,  and  about 
which  it  Is  difficult  to  become  confused.  •  •  • 
The  lang^uage  could  not  have  been  drawn 
more  clearly.  Personally,  I  would  be  ashamed 
to  say  that  I  did  not  realize  what  I  was  vot- 
ing for  when  I  voted  for  that  Joint  resolu- 
tion. It  Is  only  one  page  in  length.  It  is 
clear.  It  is  explicit.  It  contains  a  very  great 
grant  of  power."  " 

During  the  hearings  on  that  appronrlatlon 
bill  before  the  Senate  Poreltm  Relations 
Committee  on  February  18.  1966.  Senator 
Morse  asked  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  whether 
he  thought  that  the  vote  on  the  Southeast 
Asia  Resolution  "would  have  been  the  sime 
If  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  had  contem- 
plated that  it  might  lead  to  200.000  or  400.000 
or  600,000  American  troooe  In  South  Viet 
Nam?"  The  Secretary  replied:  "I  doubt  very 
much  that  the  vote  would  be  substantially 
different." 

In  response  to  that.  Senator  Morsb  com- 
mented that  there  would  be  "a  chance  next 
week  to  find  out.  *  •  •  I  Intend  to  offer  [a 
rescission  resolution]  as  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  business  In  the  Senate.""  On 
March  1  Senator  Morse  offered  his  amend- 
ment to  the  mllltarv  appropriation  bill,  to 
provide  that  the  "  'Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
mote the  maintenance  of  International  peace 
and  security  In  southeast  Asia'  •  •  •  is 
hereby  repealed."  " 

To  avoid  any  question  as  to  the  effect  and 
meaning  of  a  vote  on  his  amendment,  Sena- 
tor Morse  himself  declared  that  It  "would  be 
a  vote  to  make  clear  to  the  President  that 
those  who  vote  for  the  amendment  disap- 
prove of  the  continuation  of  the  exercise  of 
the  power  he  has  been  exercising  under  the 
Tonkin  Bay  resolution."  " 

Senator  RrssELL  said  "that  the  defeat  of  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  by  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  •  •  •  will  leave  the 
original  Joint  resolution  •  •  •  unimpaired, 
In  full  strength  and  vigor,  and  with  Congress, 
except  for  two  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
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♦"/d.at  18443. 

♦•  "When  I  use  a  word".  Humpty  Dumpty 
said  In  a  rather  scornful  tone.  "It  means  Just 
what  I  choose  It  to  mean, — neither  more  nor 
less."    Carroll.  Throttoh  the  Looking-glass. 

""Congressional  Record,  vol.  110,  pt.  14. 
p.  18443. 

"  Concressionai,  Record,  p.  4370. 

"  Hearings  691. 

"  Congressional  Record,  p.  4370. 

"  7d.  at  4395. 


Toted  against  the  1964  resolution,  solemnly 
and  solidly  behind  the  President  In  the  steps 
that  he  has  taken  In  southeast  Asia."" 

After  full  debate,  Senator  Manstiku)  of 
Montana,  the  majority  leader,  moved  to 
table  Senator  Morse's  amendment,  and  the 
motion  was  carried.  92  to  5."  After  some 
further  discussion.  Senator  Russell  moved 
for  passage  of  the  appropriation  bill,  and  his 
motion  carried  by  a  vote  of  93  to  2." 

One  of  the  best  means  available  to  the 
(Xingress  for  the  control  of  executive  action 
Is  through  the  power  of  the  purse — the  ul- 
timate necessity  of  Congressional  action  for 
appropriations  to  provide  funds  to  carry  out 
executive  functlorts.  As  stated  by  Senator 
UoESE  during  the  hearings  on  the  military 
appropriation  bill,  "a  vote  on  this  pending 
piece  of  business  In  the  Senate  really  is  a 
vote  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  support  this  program,  because 
the  only  check,  one  of  the  best  checks  we 
have,  Is  to  say  we  are  not  going  to  finance 
It""  As  stated,  the  bill  was  passed  in  the 
Senate  by  vote  of  93  to  2.  The  vote  in  the 
House  was  393  to  4." 

The  legal  authority  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  conduct  the  present  war,  for 
"the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  In  Southeast  Asia,"  which,  as  the 
Congress  declared  in  its  1964  resolution,  "the 
United  States  regards  as  vital  to  its  national 
Interest  and  to  world  peace,"  is  surely  sus- 
tained amply  by  the  composite  Impact  of 
that  resolution,  the  terms  of  the  SEATO 
Treaty  ratified  by  the  Senate  and  the  appro- 
priations made  by  the  Congress  to  support 
the  military  actions  In  the  treaty  area. 

That  the  memorandum  of  the  Lawyers 
Committee  on  American  Policy  Toward  Viet- 
nam Is  grounded  on  an  emotional  attitude 
opposed  to  United  States  policy,  rather  than 
on  law,  Is  not  only  demonstrated  by  a  look 
at  the  facts,  but  is  emphasized  by  the  memo- 
r&ndtim's  concluding  paragraph: 

"Should  we  not,  twenty  years  after  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  hopeful  dream — twenty 
years  after  the  advent  of  the  nuclear  age 
with  the  awesome  potentiality  of  Incinera- 
tion of  our  planet  and  the  annihilation  of  our 
civilization  and  the  culture  of  millennia — 
Should  we  not  'spell  the  end  of  the  system 
of  unilateral  action  .  .  .  that  has  been  tried 
lor  centuries — and  has  always  failed'?"  «> 

Contrasted  with  the  tone  and  substance 
of  that  memorandiun  is  the  temperate  state- 
ment of  thirty-one  professors  of  International 
law  from  leading  law  schools  throughout  the 
United  States,  which  recites  simply  that  they 


"/d.  at  4370. 

"  Id.  at  4404. 

'^  Id.  at  4411.  Only  Senators  Morse  and 
Gruening  voted  against  the  appropriation. 
It  was  announced  that  five  senators,  neces- 
sarily absent,  would  each  have  voted  "yea"; 
M  that  a  full  vote  would  have  been  98  to  2. 
Id.  at  4410. 

<*  Hearings  593.  On  May  4,  1965.  President 
Johnson  had  requested  "the  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate, at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
an  additional  $700  million  to  meet  mounting 
military  requirements  In  Vietnam".  He  ex- 
plained. In  his  message  to  the  Congress,  that 
"this  Is  not  a  routine  appropriation.  For 
each  Member  of  Congress  who  supports  this 
request  Is  also  voting  to  persist  In  our  effort 
to  halt  Communist  aggression  in  South  Viet- 
ham.  Each  is  saying  that  the  Congress  and 
the  President  stand  united  before  the  world 
In  Joint  determination  that  the  independ- 
ence of  South  Vietnam  shall  be  preserved 
and  Communist  attack  will  not  succeed." 
Hil.  Doc.  No.  157,  89th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess. 
(1B65) .  The  appropriation  bill  (79  Stat.  109) 
was  passed  In  the  Senate,  88  to  3,  and  In  the 
House,  408  to  7.  Congressional  Record,  vol. 
lll.pt.  7,  pp.  9540,  9771. 

■Congressional  Record,  pp.  4474-4475 
(1966). 

-Hearings,  Appendix  713. 


"wish  to  afllrm  that  the  presence  of  US  forces 
In  South  Vietnam  at  the  request  of  the 
Government  of  that  country  is  lawful  under 
general  principles  of  International  law  and 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  The  engage- 
ment of  US  forces  in  hostlUtles  at  the  request 
of  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  Is  a 
legitimate  use  of  force  In  defense  of  South 
Vietnam  against  aggression."  " 

Contrasted  also  with  the  tone  and  temper 
of  the  memorandum  of  the  Lawyers  Commit, 
tee  on  American  Policy  Toward  Vietnam  is 
the  simple  resolution  adopted  unanimously 
on  February  21,  1966,  by  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  American  Bar  Association  on  the 
Joint  recommendation  of  its  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Peace  and  Law  Through  United 
Nations  and  its  Section  of  International  and 
Comparative  Law.""  The  resolution  Is  sup- 
pwrted  by  a  brief  report,  which  concludes 
"that  the  pwsitlon  of  the  United  States  In 
Vietnam  is  legal  under  international  law,  and 
Is  In  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  South-East  Asia 
Treaty"." 

These  conclusions  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
presence  of  the  United  States  forces  In  Viet- 
nam under  the  Constitution  of  the  States,  as 
a  question  of  domestic  law,  are  those  of  the 
author.  They  were  not  Included  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  thirty-one  professors  of  interna- 
tional law  or  in  the  resolution  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association. 


THE    STATUS    OF    THE    NATIONAL 

LIBERATION    FRONT    IN    SOUTH 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  New  York  Times  for  May 
2,  one  of  its  staff  writers,  Nell  Sheehan, 
outlines  the  evidence  we  have  concerning 
the  status  of  the  so-called  National  Lib- 
eration Front  in  South  Vietnam,  and  he 
brings  up  to  date  the  chronicle  of  events 
by  which  this  phony  organization  has 
been  promoted.  As  in  other  presenta- 
tions on  this  subject,  the  Times  article 
reveals  clearly  that  the  NLF  is  nothing 
more  than  an  Instrument  of  Hanoi — and 
perhaps  not  even  a  tool  which  its  mas- 
ters trust  to  any  great  extent. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions 
for  any  pretended  national  political  or- 
ganization is  whether  it  controls  and 
directs  the  armed  forces  with  which  it  is 
associated.  It  is  clear  that  the  NLF  does 
not  control  the  Vietcong  forces;  that  task 
is  handled  by  a  group  called  the  Central 
Office  for  South  Vietnam,  which  is  the 
Communist  headquarters  for  the  south 
and  reports  directly  to  the  politburo  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  Hanoi. 

The  NLF  is  the  supposedly  political 
and  administrative  arm  of  Hanoi,  but, 
even  In  these  activities,  it  is  subject  to 
the  direction  of  the  same  people  who  di- 
rect the  Central  Office  for  South  Viet- 
nam, or  COSVIN,  as  it  is  called.  This 
is  done  through  the  key  memberships 
which  the  COSVIN  holds  In  the  commit- 
tees of  the  NLF.  Thus,  Mr.  Sheehan 
says: 

The  front's  conunlttees  appear  to  be  ap- 
pended to  the  party  committees  at  various 
levels  and.  although  the  party  members  act 
In  the  name  of  the  front,  they  receive  their 
orders  through  party  channels.  In  much  the 
same  manner,  the  Communist  Party  controls 
the  governmental  machinery  in  the  North, 
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by  making  certain  that  party  members  hold 
the  important  positions  at  all  levels. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  front's 
presidium  and  central  committee  exercise 
any  Independent  direction  over  the  front's 
mass  organizations  and  local  committees. 

There  Is  no  question.  Mr.  President, 
that  all  of  the  efforts  being  made  in 
South  Vietnam  to  subvert  its  people  and 
destroy  its  government  at  all  levels  are 
directly  under  the  strict  supervision  of 
the  Communist  Party  at  Hanoi.  It  Is 
merely  a  matter  of  its  choice  as  to  the 
means  and  charmels  for  exercising  that 
control  and  direction.  This  subject  is 
important,  of  course,  because  of  the 
many  statements  often  made  by  those 
who  oppose  the  President's  actions  in 
Vietnam  that  what  is  going  on  in  South 
Vietnam  Is  some  type  of  spontaneous 
local  revolution  against  the  generals  at 
Saigon.  This  article,  and  others  which 
appear  occasionally  In  responsible  pub- 
lications, such  as  the  recent  article  in 
Foreign  Affairs,  entitled  "The  Faceless 
Vietcong,"  make  it  clear  how  completely 
false  such  statements  are. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  New  York  Times  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Tork  "nmes.  May  2.   1968] 

Hanoi's  Troop  Intiltration  Said  To  Trottblx 

VwrcoNO 

(By  Nell  Sheehan) 

Saioon.  May  1. — The  Increasing  infiltration 
of  North  Vietnamese  Into  South  Vietnam, 
which  united  States  military  officials  say  has 
amounted  to  more  than  20.000  troops  since 
Jan.  1,  Is  repwrted  to  have  started  some  dif- 
ficulties for  the  Vietcong. 

The  extent  of  these  difficulties  Is  not 
known.  They  do  not  yet  appear  to  have 
affected  the  discipline  of  the  Vietcong  fight- 
ing units  or  political  and  administrative 
apparatus  in  South  Vietnam. 

Intelligence  reports  indicate,  however,  that 
the  indigenous  southerners,  who  form  the 
bulk  of  the  approximately  210.000  guerrlUas, 
are  beginning  to  complain  that  the  north- 
erners treat  them  condescendingly  and  re- 
ceive favored  treatment. 

The  Infiltration  of  such  large  numbers  of 
North  Vietnamese  has  raised  once  more  ques- 
tions concerning  the  status  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  National  Liberation  Front,  the 
political  organization  of  the  Vietcong. 

While  the  front  publicly  acknowledges  an 
aUlance  with  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam, It  says  It  is  a  separate  movement  that 
exercises  independent  control  over  the  guer- 
rilla units  and  the  Vietcong  political  and 
administrative  apparatus. 

The  front  also  acknowledges  that  Com- 
munists exercise  a  leading  role  In  its  ac- 
tivities, but  says  It  has  Important  non- 
Communist  leaders  as  well. 

Informed  Vietnamese  and  Western  analysts 
here  do  not  accept  these  assertions.  While 
they  agree  that  there  are  considerable  num- 
bers of  non -Communists  In  the  front,  they 
believe  that  the  front  Is  an  organization 
created  by  the  Vietnamese  Communist  party 
and  Is  tiltlmately  controlled  by  the  party 
I>olltburo  In  Hanoi. 

Analysts  offer  no  Incontrovertible  proof  to 
support  their  belief.  In  Vietnam,  little  of 
Importance  Is  obvious  and  neat;  legalistic 
documentation  to  support  any  given  position 
cannot  usually  be  found. 

Instead,  analysts  base  their  case  on  evi- 
dence provided  by  captured  Communist 
doctiments.    the    interrogation    of   prisoners 
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and  *he  public  pronouncen.enui  or  Hanoi  and 
thp  Liberation  Front. 

P".rBC  of  all  there  are  the  historical  clrciun- 
•tances  connected  with  the  creation  of  the 
front 

When  the  Hanoi  radio  announced  In  Jan- 
uary, 1961,  that  a  South  Vietnamese  National 
Liberation  Front  was  founded  on  Dec.  20, 
1960,  the  (Tuerrilla  war  In  the  South  bad 
been  under  way  for  four  years. 

The  icuerrillas  ^ew  from  small  assassina- 
tion squHds  m  1957  to  armed  bands  ranging 
the  ct'u::tryslde  They  were  challenging  the 
South  Vietname.<?e  armed  forces  and  were  be- 
ginning to  threaten  the  existence  of  the 
Salgcn  Government.  It  is  thus  evident  that, 
although  the  front  now  claims  to  lead  the 
Vietcong.  It  did  not  Initiate  the  war  In  the 
South. 

HANOI  ROLE  INDICATED  '* 

TTie  available  evidence  strongly  Indicates 
that  the  war  was  actually  Initiated  on  orders 
from  Hanoi  after  the  regime  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Neo  Dlnh  Diem  refused  in  1956,  with 
United  States  support,  to  hold  the  Vletnam- 
w'.de  elections  that  were  to  decide  the  clrcum- 
stan'^es  for  a  reunification  of  the  country. 

These  elections  were  provided  for  In  the 
1954  Geneva  agreements  that  ended  the 
Fr"nch  Indx-hlna  war  and  divided  Vietnam 
Into  two  zones— the  Communist  North  and 
the  iK>n-Communl.st  South. 

Hanoi  had  hoped  by  one  means  or  another, 
to  win  these  elections  and  thus  to  extend  Its 
rule  When  this  peaceful  avenue  was  closed 
to  It,  Hanoi  resorted  to  renewed  guerrilla 
warfare. 

The  Instrument  for  the  renewal  of  guerrilla 
warfare  was  the  clandestine  organization  that 
had  been  deliberately  left  behind  when  the 
bulk  of  the  Communist-led  Vletmlnh  troops, 
who  fought  the  French  and  were  the  pred- 
ecessors of  the  Vietcong.  were  withdrawn  to 
the  North  in  1954, 

The  existence  of  such  a  clandestine  Com- 
munist party  organization  In  the  South  has 
been  documented  in  this  regard,  analysts  also 
point  out  ft  fact  often  little  tinderstood  In  the 
West,  that  there  is  only  one  Communist  party 
m  Vietnam  and  that  its  organizational  ten- 
tacles extend  throughout  both  the  North  and 
the  South.  At  no  time  since  the  mld-nlne- 
teen-fortles.  when  the  struggle  against  the 
Japanese  and  then  the  French  began,  has  the 
Politburo  of  the  party  lost  control  over  Its 
branch  In  the  South. 

The  men  who  led  the  developing  guerrilla 
units  In  1957  and  1958  were  the  men  who  had 
directed  the  Vletmlnh  campaign  In  the  South 
against  the  French  South  Vietnamese  vil- 
lagers still  often  refer  to  the  Vietcong  as 
Vletmlnh  The  name  Vietcong,  which  means 
Vietnamese  Commun!.?t  was  applied  to  the 
e'.ierrlllas  by  the  Diem  regime  In  an  attempt 
to  remove  the  nationalistic  connotations  of 
the  guerrilla  movement  against  the  French. 

Bv  1960.  the  evidence  indicates,  Hanoi  de- 
cided that  some  Instrument  was  necessary  to 
lend  an  aura  of  legitimacy  and  to  disguise 
Communist  control  over  the  guerrilla  war- 
fare  it.s   cadres   had   fostered   In   the  South. 

The  occ.a.qon  for  the  announcement  of  this 
decision  was  the  third  national  congress  of 
the  Vletnam.ese  Communist  party  In  Hanoi 
In  September,  1960  Le  Duan.  the  party 
secretary  gonera!  called  for  the  formation  of 
a  South  Vietnamese  National  Liberation 
Front 

On  Sept  10.  the  congress  Introduced  a 
resolution  stating  that  'to  Insure  the  com- 
plete succe.5s  of  the  revolutionary  struggle 
In  .South  Vietnam  our  people  there  must 
st.'-lve  to  establish  a  united  bloc  of  workers. 
peaiiants  and  soldiers  and  to  bring  Into  being 
.a  broad  national  front,  directed  against  the 
United  States-Die.m  clique  and  based  on  the 
worker-peasant  alliance  " 

Three  .months  later,  the  Hanoi  radio  an- 
Ii^unced  the  founding  of  the  front. 

Analysts  here  note  that  the  Liberation 
Front   Is  almost   Identical   In   organizational 
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structure  with  the  Fatherland  Front,  the 
Communist  organization  in  North  Vietnam. 

A  comparative  organizational  table  shows 
that  three  political  parties  are  listed  within 
each  front.  One  of  these  parties  Is  the 
Communist  party  and  the  two  others  are 
the  allegedly  non-Communist  parties. 

The  Communist  party  carries  a  different 
name  to  each  of  the  fronts.'  In  the  North, 
it  Is  called  the  Vietnam  Workers  party 
(Dang  Lao  Dong  Vietnam)  and  In  the  South 
the  People's  Revolutionary  party. 

The  People's  Revolutionary  party  de- 
scribes Itself  as  a  "Marxist-Leninist  party" 
purportedly  formed  in  January,  1962.  It  is 
believed,  on  the  basis  of  documentary  evi- 
dence, to  be  the  surface  element  of  the 
southern  branch  of  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist party.  Analysts  believe  that  its  es- 
tablishment was  aimed  at  creating  the  fic- 
tion that  an  Independent  Southern  Commu- 
nist party  exists. 

ALMOST   SAMS   TTrLKS   TT8ED 

The  two  allegedly  non-Communist  parties, 
however,  use  almost  the  same  titles  both  In 
the  Fatherland  Front  In  the  North  and  In 
the  National  Liberation  Front  in  the  South. 

They  are  the  Democratic  and  Socialist 
parties.  In  the  Liberation  Front  the  Social- 
ist party  has  altered  its  title  to  read  Radi- 
cal Socialist.  Both  these  parties  were  orga- 
nized by  the  Communists  In  North  Vietnam 
In  1944  as  typical  Communist-front  parties 
to  attract  left-wing  Vietnamese  intellectuals 
and  members  of  the  bourgeoisie.  There  are, 
in  fact,  no  political  groups  within  the  Lib- 
eration Front  of  non-Communist  origin. 

Both  the  National  Liberation  Front  and 
the  Fatherland  Front  have  the  usual  pre- 
sidium and  central  committee.  They  then 
list  a  number  of  mass  organizations  repre- 
senting labor,  peasants,  women,  youth, 
artists  and  writers.  Journalists  and  Bud- 
dhists. 

The  similarity  between  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  two  fronts  is  so  striking 
that  analysts  here  often  wonder  why  the 
Vietnamese  Communists  did  not  make  great- 
er efforts  to  differentiate  the  Liberation 
Front  from  the  Fatherland  Front. 

Students  of  Vietnamese  Communism  view 
the  character  of  the  alleged  non-Communist 
leadership  within  the  Liberation  Front  as 
another  Indication  that  it  is  Communist  con- 
trolled. Little  is  known  about  these  men, 
but  what  Is  known  Indicates  that  they  are, 
without  exception,  colorless  figures  with  no 
significant  political  standing.  All  have  his- 
tories of  left-wing  activities. 

LEADER    A    rORMEK    LAWYER 

Nguyen  Huu  Tho,  the  chairman  of  the 
Liberation  Front,  is  a  66-year-old  former 
Saigon  lawyer  who  describes  himself  as  a 
"non-Marxist  patriot."  No  proof  has  ever 
been  uncovered  that  Mr.  Tho  Is  a  member  of 
the  Vietnamese  Communist  party,  but  he 
did  spend  a  number  of  years  In  prison  for 
pro-Communist  activities  under  both  the 
French  colonial  administration  and  under 
the  Diem  regime. 

The  Vietcong  freed  Mr.  Tho  from  a  prison 
in  Phuyen  Province  on  the  central  Vietnam- 
ese coast  In  December,  1961,  and  he  was  sub- 
sequenUy  named  Uberatlon  Front  chairman. 

Huynh  Tan  Phat.  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  secretary  general  of  the  Lib- 
eration Front  and  head  of  Its  Salgon-Cholon- 
Giadlnh  committee,  was  a  founding  mem- 
ber of  the  Democratic  party  In  Hanoi  in  1944. 

He  was,  however,  also  reported  in  1945  to 
be  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Southern  branch  of  the  Vietnamese 
Communist  party.  In  1955,  his  name  was 
listed  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Fatherland  Front  in 
the  South.  At  that  time,  the  Fatherland 
Front  still  emcompassed  all  of  Vietnam  and 
had  not  yet  been  officially  limited  to  the 
North. 


The  third  major  aUegedly  non-CommunlBt 
Liberation  Front  leader  Is  Nguyen  Van  Bleu 
chief  of  the  Radical  Socialist  party  and  the 
front's  unofficial  foreign  minister.  He  now 
heads  the  front's  office  in  Prague,  Mr.  Hieu 
was  active  in  the  Vletmlnh  movement  dur- 
ing the  Indochina  war  and  was  an  editor  of 
Olal  Phong  (Liberation),  one  of  the  most 
Important  official  Vletmlnh  publications  In 
the  South. 

The  official  Liberation  Front  newspaper 
Incidentally,  now  carries  the  same  title  The 
editor  now  Is  Mr.  Phat. 

Most  analysts  here  have  concluded  on  the 
basis  of  the  available  evidence  that  these 
men  are  either  pro- Communists  or  clandes- 
tine members  of  the  Communist  party. 

The  Liberation  Front's  method  of  opera- 
tion Is  a  further  major  factor  that  had  led 
analysts  to  believe  It  is  Oommimlst-con- 
trolled. 

Firstly,  the  Liberation  Front  does  not  ooa- 
trol  the  Vietcong  armed  forces,  despite  its 
claims  to  the  contrary.  Documentary  evi- 
dence, interrogation  of  prisoners  and  other 
Intelligence  data  Indicate  that  the  guerrUU 
units  are  directed  by  an  organization  known 
as  the  Central  Office  for  South  Vietnam,  or 
Cosvln  as  It  is  commonly  called  here. 

Oosvln  Is  believed  to  be  the  senior  Com- 
munist headquarters  In  the  South,  repwt- 
Ing  directly  to  the  reunification  depertment 
of  the  Communist  party  In  Hanoi  and  thiu 
to  the  Politburo.  Through  Its  military  af- 
fairs department,  Cosvln  acts  as  a  high  com- 
mand for  the  Vietcong  guerrilla  units. 

The  Liberation  Front's  Jurisdiction,  as  tu 
as  Is  known,  is  limited  to  political  and  ad- 
ministrative matters  handled  by  its  mats 
organizations  and  its  provincial,  district,  vil- 
lage and  then  hamlet  committees. 

These  committees  and  mass  organizations, 
however,  are  controlled  by  Ooevln  through 
the  Communist  party  members  who  fill  the 
key  positions.  The  Front's  committees  ni. 
pear  to  be  appended  to  the  party  commi 
at  various  levels  and,  although  the  p..;. 
members  act  In  the  name  of  the  front,  they 
receive  their  orders  through  party  channels. 
In  much  the  same  manner,  the  Communist 
party  controls  the  governmental  machinery 
In  the  North,  by  making  certain  that  party 
members  hold  the  lmp>ortant  positions  at 
all  levels. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  front's  r 
sldlum  and  central  committee  exercise  any 
Independent  direction  over  the  front's  mass 
organizations  and  local  committees. 

A  final  major  indication  to  analysts  here 
of  Communist  control  over  the  Liberation 
Front  Is  the  fact  that  its  foreign  and  Internal 
policy  pronouncements  have  never  deviated 
from  the  official  North  Vietnamese  position. 
Over  the  years,  there  has  been  tight  coor- 
dination between  the  public  voices  of  Hanoi 
and  the  front. 

EVIDENCi;   QXTESTIOWED 

A  proposal  by  Nguyen  Huu  Tho  In  Janu- 
ary, 1964,  for  negotiations  toward  a  peaceful 
end  to  the  Vietnam  war,  has  sometimes  been 
taken  as  evidence  of  the  front's  Independ- 
ence. Closer  examination  of  Mr.  ITio's  pro- 
posal, however,  discloses  that  It  was  tied  to 
the  withdrawal  of  all  United  States  troope 
from  the  South,  thus  making  It  identical  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  position. 

The  front's  office  abroad,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Cairo.  Algiers  and  JakarU,  have 
also  been  limited  to  Communist  countries. 
In  Jakarta  and  Algiers  the  front's  offlces 
are  in  buildings  owned  or  rented  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  embassies  there.  The 
offices  receive  their  administrative  support 
from  the  embassies  and  the  front's  repre- 
sentatives are  reported  to  travel  on  North 
Vietnamese  pas6|>orts. 

The  formation  of  a  captive  national  front 
organization  such  as  the  Liberation  Front 
has  a  historical  precedent  within  the  Viet- 
namese Communist  movement.    The  tactic 
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as  employed  with  great  success  in  the  war 
against  the  French  through  the  use  of  the 
original  Vletmlnh  front,  the  League  for  Na- 
tional Independence,  and  the  Lien  Viet 
front,  or  Vietnamese  Alliance,  which  fol- 
lowed It.  Both  of  these  were  succeeded  by 
the  Fatherland  Front. 

This  time  the  national-front  tactic  does 
not  appear  to  have  worked  so  well  as  it 
did  In  the  past.  The  Communists  had  hoped 
at  the  time  of  the  Liberation  Front's  forma- 
tion In  1960  to  attract  prominent  South 
Vietnamese  Intellectuals,  politicians  and  re- 
ligious leaders. 

None  have  as  yet  Joined  the  front.  Thlch 
Trl  Quang,  for  example,  the  militant  Bud- 
dhist leader  who  has  opposed  almost  every 
Saigon  Government  since  1954,  and  who  has 
expressed  open  hostility  to  United  States 
policies  In  Vietnam,  has  not  entered  the 
ranks  of  the  front  although  he  has  had  many 
opportunities  to  do  so. 

Other  Vietnamese  nationalist  politicians, 
such  as  Dr.  Pham  Huy  Co,  who  lived  In  exile 
In  Paris  during  President  Diem's  reign,  also 
declined  to  Join  the  front.  Practically  all 
prominent  non-Communist  Vietnamese  poll. 
tlclans.  Including  Thlch  Trl  Quang,  have 
repeatedly  stated  their  belief  that  the  front 
Is  controlled  by  the  Communists. 

Analysts  cite  two  probable  reasons  why 
they  have  not  Joined — first,  the  rather  ob- 
vious Communist  nature  of  the  front  and 
second,  the  fact  that  the  guerrilla  war  against 
the  Saigon  Government  and  the  United 
States  has  so  far  lacked  the  widespread  and 
Intense  emotional  and  patriotic  appeal  of 
the  struggle  against  the  French. 

This  does  not  mean  to  Imply  that  the  Lib- 
eration Front  and  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist party  have  failed  to  develop  con- 
siderable support  In  the  South.  On  the  con- 
trary. It  Is  believed  that  the  front  and  the 
Communist  party  have  rooted  themselves 
firmly  within  a  significant  segment  of  the 
peasantry  and  that  as  much  as  20  to  25 
per  cent  of  the  population  in  the  South 
supports  the  front's  program. 

The  Communist  party  Is  the  only  purely 
political  party  here  with  any  appreciable 
mass  following. 

The  non-Communist  elements  In  the  front 
do  not,  however,  occupy  Important  posi- 
tions. They  are  low-level  followers  or  po- 
litical captives.  Analysts  feel  that  they 
might  be  weaned  away  from  the  front  or  dis- 
couraged from  supporting  it  In  the  course 
of  protracted  warfare. 


TIME  TO  RESIST  PRESIDENT 
NASSER'S  BLACKMAIL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  noted  In 
the  press  with  the  greatest  interest  the 
other  day  that  President  Nasser  had  "de- 
manded"— that  was  the  word  used — aid 
from  the  United  States  in  the  form  of  a 
$150-million  package  of  economic  assist- 
ance. He  had  demanded  this  aid  as  a 
right.  I  think  it  is  time  to  have  a  word 
about  this  subject,  in  view  of  the  ex- 
pressed attitude  of  Congress  delivered 
so  often. 

By  brazen  arrogance,  by  threats  of 
war  against  his  brother  Arabs,  by  active 
subversion  within  the  Arab  States  as  well 
as  in  Africa  and  elsewhere,  by  arousing 
expectations  that  he  might  tone  down 
Ws  anti-American  campaign  throughout 
the  Near  East  and  Africa,  and  even  by 
keeping  alive  in  the  breasts  of  the  most 
sanguine  the  hope  that  he  might  at  last 
keep  his  oft-repeated  promises  to  desist 
irom  war  in  Yemen,  President  Nasser 
hopes  to  blackmail  the  United  States  Into 


granting  up  to  $150  million  worth  of  food 
aid,  which  he  has  now  asked  of  us. 

The  $55  million  program  of  American 
aid  begun  In  January  nms  out  In  June 
and  President  Nasser  is  seeking  more 
fuel  for  his  military  and  propaganda 
machine.  I  protest  the  granting  of  food 
aid  to  President  Nasser's  United  Arab 
Republic  under  these  circumstances. 

I  wish  to  affirm  that  I  will  do  anything 
I  can  to  provide  food  to  Egypt's  people 
when  they  need  it.  But  this  should  be 
done  directly  as  a  relief  measure  if  it 
becomes  necessary,  and  the  aid  should 
not  be  allowed  to  be  transposed  Into  arms 
for  President  Nasser's  war  machine.  In 
fact,  the  estimated  cost  of  maintaining 
President  Nasser's  troops  in  Yemen  runs 
between  $150  million  and  $200  million 
annually,  so  we  are  In  effect  being  asked 
to  finance  this  adventure  through  food 
aid. 

As  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee hearings  last  week  indicated,  there 
Is  a  widespread  disquiet  in  the  Congress 
concerning  U.S.-Middle  East  policy-— 
and  most  especially  our  policy  toward  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  I  strongly  feel 
that  the  American  people  should  be  fully 
informed  of  the  direction  of  our  policy 
toward  the  United  Arab  Republic  in  the 
light  of  President  Nasser's  recent  threats 
before  any  new  U.S.  aid  is  committed. 

Last  year.  $55  million  of  U.S.  aid  was 
promised  by  the  administration  after  the 
congressional  session  was  concluded — 
such  an  end  nm  by  the  administration 
must  not  be  repeated.  I  have  asked  the 
State  Department  to  Inform  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  to  the  status  of  President 
Nasser's  aid  application,  the  progress  of 
the  negotiations  with  respect  to  it,  and 
whether  the  United  States  is  assuming 
a  strong  posture  in  the  face  of  Nasser 
blackmail  and  threats. 

President  Nasser  brags  about  his  ability 
to  play  the  East  and  West  against  each 
other — which  usually  ends  with  the 
United  States  holding  the  bag.  The  re- 
cent visit  to  Egypt  of  Soviet  Premier 
Kosygin  was  the  signal  for  anti-U.S. 
blasts  and  renewed  threats  by  President 
Nasser  to  wage  warfare  against  his  Arab 
brethren  more  inclined  to  the  free 
world — with  the  usual  anti -Israel  coun- 
terpoint. The  forthcoming  visit  of  Red 
China's  Chou  En-lai  is  clearly  designed 
to  introduce  a  new  theme  calculated  to 
worry  both  Moscow  and  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  4  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVns.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Nasser  is  in  trouble.  He  faces  in- 
creased isolation  as  some  of  his  closest 
allies  are  no  longer  in  power — Ben  Bella 
deposed  In  Algeria,  Kwame  Nkrumah  de- 
posed in  Ghana,  Sukarno  down  but  not 
quite  out  in  Indonesia,  and  Iraq's  Presi- 
dent Aref  the  victim  of  an  airplane  crash. 
And  longtime  President  Nasser  targets 
such  as  Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Iran 
are  drawing  together  in  their  own  Mos- 
lem   alliance.    In    addition,    only    last 


month,  20  top  Egyptian  Army  officers 
were  arrested  on  charges  of  plotting 
against  President  Nasser  because  of  his 
unpopular  war  in  Yemen. 

President  Nasser  continues  to  squan- 
der his  country's  limited  resources  on  a 
war  In  Yemen  where  some  70,000  troops 
are  now  committed  and  by  purchases  of 
Soviet  arms.  These  purchases  have  re- 
sulted in  the  United  Arab  Republic  mort- 
gaging its  cotton  crop,  a  chief  source  of 
Egyptian  foreign  trade,  to  the  Soviets 
for  years  to  come.  In  addition,  the 
United  Arab  Republic  has  turned  more 
and  more  toward  actively  assisting  the 
Soviets  in  penetrating  the  Middle  East, 
not  only  in  Yemen,  but  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the 
Red  Sea. 

Britain  will  be  withdrawing  from  bases 
in  southern  Arabia  the  year  after  next, 
a  withdrawal  for  which  Nasserite  subver- 
sion must  take  some  credit.  A  vacuum 
of  power  will  exist  in  a  strategic  part  of 
the  world  which  the  Soviets  and  the 
Egyptians  yearn  to  fill.  Will  the  United 
States  permit  itself  to  be  blackmailed 
into  aiding  the  United  Arab  Republic  in 
filling  that  vacuum  and  in  seeking  to 
strengthen  its  now  waning  influence 
over  Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Libya,  Sudan, 
and  other  independent  nations  In  the 
area? 

Last  year  President  Nasser  told  the 
United  States  to  drink  "the  waters  of  the 
sea."  After  kiss-and-make-up  talks,  he 
received  $55  million  in  U.S.  food  aid. 
This  year  he  has  gone  a  step  further  and 
is  arrogantly  demanding  the  aid  as  a 
right.  If  President  Nasser's  blackmail 
succeeds,  if  we  extend  economic  aid 
which  he  can  use  to  release  his  limited 
resources  for  warfare  against  his  neigh- 
bors and  threats  and  propaganda  against 
the  United  States  and  its  allies,  then  we 
will  deserve  what  we  get,  which  will 
probably  be  another  disaster  in  another 
part  of  the  world — this  time,  the  Near 
East. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  in  the 
other  body  last  week  reported  out  S. 
1160,  the  Senate-passed  version  of  the 
freedom-of-lnformatlon  bill.  Nothing  is 
more  vital  today  than  for  our  citizens  to 
know  the  facts  of  their  own  Government. 

This  bill  was  carefully  considered  in 
the  Senate.  The  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure  bent 
over  backward  to  satisfy  the  many  re- 
quests for  more  secrecy  authority  made 
by  agency  representatives,  while  at  the 
same  time  preserving  the  idea  that  Gov- 
ernment records  are  public  records.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee which  is  chaired  by  my  col- 
league. Senator  Edward  V.  Long,  of  Mis- 
souri. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post  comments  that  the  bill  "should  have 
been  put  on  the  statute  books  generations 
ago."  Perhaps  it  is  still  not  too  late,  but 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  other  body  will 
pass  the  bill  with  all  due  speed  and  send 
it  on  to  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
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editorial  from  the  April  29,  1966,  Issue  of 
the  Washington  Post. 

There  tx-ing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  Ij  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
a-s  follows ; 

Right  To  Know 

The  House  Government  Op>eratlons  Com- 
mittee's approval  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion bill  already  passed  In  the  Senate  no 
doubt  win  send  the  measure  along  to  pas- 
sage In  the  whole  House.  It  ought  to  be 
enacted  Into  law 

Few  pieces  of  legislation  have  had  more 
thorough  study  in  both  houses  of  Congress. 
There  were  very  full  and  complete  hearings 
on  the  Senate  side  and  the  House  committee 
gave  It  long  and  careful  attention.  The  bill 
represents  a  cautious  and  painstakingly  care- 
ful effort  to  meet  the  requirements  of  dis- 
closure essential  In  a  democratic  society  with- 
out putting  In  Jeopardy  personal  rights  to 
privacy  or   governmental  security. 

The  bill  acknowledges  the  right  to  know, 
delimits  it  carefully  in  many  areas,  and  pro- 
vides a  court  remedy  for  Improper  withhold- 
ing. It  should  have  been  put  on  the  statute 
books  generations  ago 


ADDRESS  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT  HUM- 
PHREY TO  NORTH  CAROLINA  MU- 
rUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO..  DUR- 
HAM, N.C  .  APRIL  2.  1966 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  last 
month,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
atate,s  spoke  eloquently  in  Durham.  N.C, 
at  the  building  dedication  of  the  North 
Carolina  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Prai.?lng  the  achievements  of  this  pro- 
gressive company.  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey traced  the  growth  of  business 
amon?  Negroes  in  the  South  and  spoke 
of  new  opi.)ortunities  for  minority  groups 
under  recent  letnslation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  the  Vice  President's  remarks 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
uas  ordered  t.o  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  or  Vici:  PREsroENT  Hpbeht  Hum- 
phrey ,  North  Carolina  Mutual  Lite  In- 
S'RANCE  Co  BfiLDiNG  Dedication.  Durham, 
N  ("    .\PRIL  2    1966 

We  meet  today  on  a  happy  rather  than  a 
solemn  occasion  Some  dedications  are  of 
monuments  to  past  glories.  But  today  we 
are  dedicating  a  very  substantial — and  a  very 
handsome — declaration  of  faith  In  the  fu- 
ture. 

I  only  wish  that  John  Merrick,  Dr.  A.  M. 
Moore,  and  C  C  Spauldlng  were  here  to  see 
their  dreams  come  true  I  suspect  they  could 
not  have  Imagined  this  building  exactly  as 
It  is — so  thorrv.ighlv  modern,  so  much  In  the 
spirit  of  these  stirring,  vibrant  1960'8.  But 
I'm  sure  thev  would  have  visualized  some- 
thing eqally  Impressive. 

How  else  would  they  have  had  the  courage 
and  determination  to  launch  this  enterprise 
and  keen  It  going'  As  the  Bible  says  (Prov- 
erbs XXIX  18)  'Where  there  Is  no  vision. 
the  pe')ple  perish  " 

The  North  Carol: hh  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Oomp>any  had  hard  going  Indeed  In  those 
early  davs. 

The  Negro  had  been  emancipated  little 
more  than  a  generation  when  your  company 
was  organized 

.\lreadv  the  effects  of  the  Reconstruction 
were  wearing  off 

0,">pres.s!ve  measures  hnii  been  and  were 
being  enacted  ar.d  the  freedom  the  Negro 
had  so  newly  gained  was  rvesng  eroded  In  a 
hundred  overt  and  devious  ways. 


But  your  founders  were  not  deterred  or 
disheartened. 

They  had  little  capital,  but  they  had  great 
coiurage.  Our  presence  here  today  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  prudent  use  of  that  capital,  and 
a  validation  of  their  courage. 

North  Carolina  Mutual  plcHieered  in  pro- 
viding equitable  Insurance  programs  for  un- 
educated and  poorly-paid  workers — for  those 
who  were  either  denied  any  insurance  at  all 
because  of  their  race  or  pitilessly  ezi>lolted 
If  they  were  allowed  to  take  It  out  at  all. 

You  went  Into  the  homes,  the  churches, 
and  the  schools  and  urged  thrift.  You  en- 
couraged and  aided  Negroes  In  buying  homes. 
You  stressed  the  advantages  In  personal  ad- 
vancement and  community  service,  of  a 
sound  education. 

By  building  bridges  for  mutual  communi- 
cation, you  helped  to  develop  racial  coopera- 
tion and  good  will  In  your  community.  In 
1919,  when  racial  unrest  and  violence  were 
sweeping  the  country,  Mr.  C.  C.  Spauldlng 
gave  wise  counsel  to  your  managers  and 
agents,  urging  them  to  "make  friends  of  the 
races  in  your  communltlee,  that  all  might 
live  together  In  peace." 

Your  Inspiration  and  example  have  not 
been  given  to  this  country  alone,  for  you 
have  opened  your  doors  to  visitors  and  in- 
ternes from  the  emerging  nations  of  Africa, 
so  that  they  could  see  and  learn  yoiir  proce- 
dures and  techniques — and.  even  more  Im- 
portant, perhaps,  to  take  heart  from  your 
capacity  to  start  from  small  beginnings,  over- 
come great  hardships  and  difficulties,  and 
reach  your  present  pinnacle  of  success. 

You  have  come  a  long  way,  and  you  are 
entitled  to  pause  a  moment,  take  a  deep 
breath,  and  enjoy  the  view. 

With  420  million  dollars  of  Insurance  In 
force  at  the  end  of  last  year,  you  rank  com- 
fortably In  the  top  10  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's more  than  1,400  Insurance  companies. 
Your  achievement  offers  eloquent  testimony 
of  the  business  ability  and  acumen,  the  fi- 
nancial and  Investment  skills,  and  the  pru- 
dence and  Integrity  that  American  Negroes 
can  bring  to  the  business  community,  as 
well  as  to  our  larger  society. 

And  the  story  of  North  Carolina  Mutual 
demonstrates  once  again  the  vital  role  which 
private  business  and  Industry  can  play  in 
promoting  equal  opportunity  for  our  citi- 
zens. In  recent  years,  there  are  many  heart- 
ening examples  of  dedicated  business  and 
corporate  leaders  mounting  major  drives  to 
hire  on  the  basis  of  full  equality  and  recog- 
nizing the  vital  role  their  companies  can 
play  in  building  a  climate  of  cooperation 
and  good  will  to  dispel  one  of  bate  and  sus- 
picion. 

Many  communities  and  businesses  have 
learned  this  lesson,  but  few  have  acted  upon 
It  with  the  courage  and  sense  of  Justice  char- 
acterized by  Durham  and  North  Carolina 
Mutual. 

You  have  indeed  much  to  celebrate,  and 
your  are  celebrating  It  well.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  Durham  Theater  Guild's  production 
of  Stephen  Vincent  Benet's  epic  poem,  "John 
Brown's  Body,"  is  part  of  yoxir  Festival.  I 
only  regret  that,  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
time  under  which  public  officials  operate,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  attend  It.  Like  you, 
I  think  that  the  good  life,  the  clvUized  Ufe. 
is  more  than  bread,  more  than  automobiles, 
more  than  refrigerators — it  Is  poetry.  It  Is 
drama.  It  is  music  and  all  the  arts. 

In  your  Festival  symposium,  "The  Negro 
in  the  American  Economy,"  you  have  dis- 
cussed the  role  of  Negroes  In  literature  and 
the  arts,  in  sports.  In  religion  and  in  educa- 
tion— areas  where  they  have  long  played  a 
leading  part.  And  you  have  also  dealt  with 
newer  fields — business  and  the  professions, 
labor,  communications  and  government. 

In  all  these  areas  dramatic  progress  has 
been  made — and  It  is  steadily  accelerating. 
Indeed,  the  presence  here  of  your  keynoter. 


Dr.  Andrew  F  Brimmer.  Is  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  that  progress.  He  has  won  his  present 
jKJst  by  sheer  ability,  after  giving  such  out- 
standing service  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Economic  Affairs  that  he  was 
chosen  last  year  as  one  of  our  ten  most  out- 
standing young  civil  servants. 

There  are  some  people — and  well-lnten- 
tloned  i>eople,  at  that — who  say  In  effect: 
"Why  all  this  agitation  and  protest?  Arent 
Negroes  ever  satisfied?" 

I  say  that  such  people  haven't  grasped  the 
true  dynamics  of  the  Negro  revolution — and 
believe  me,  It  ia  a  revolution. 

History  teaches  us  that  the  great  revolu- 
tions aren't  started  by  people  who  are  ut- 
terly down  and  out — without  hope  and  vision. 
They  take  place  where  people  being  to  live 
a  little  better — and  when  they  see  how  much 
yet  remains  to  be  achieved. 

/  aay  these  demands  and  this  striving  viill 
not  and  cannot  end  until  Negroes  enjoy  ttie 
full  Tights  and  privileges  and  opportunities 
of  other  American  citizens,  both  in  law  and 
in  fact. 

Great  progress  has  been  and  is  being  made. 
I  think,  to  cite  the  most  recent  milestones, 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  initiated  by 
the  late  President  Kennedy  and  carried 
through  by  President  Johnson. 

I  think  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965, 
initiated  and  enacted  under  President  John- 
son's leadership. 

We  shall  continue  to  press  forward  toward 
full  and  equal  civil  rights. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  message  ttilj 
year,  the  President  declared  that  "Justice 
means  a  man's  hope  should  not  be  limited 
by  the  color  of  his  skin."    He  then  proposed: 

Legislation  to  establish  unavoidable  re- 
quirements for  non-dlscrlmlnatory  Jury 
selection  in  federal  and  state  courts — and  to 
give  the  Attorney  General  the  power  neces- 
sary to  enforce  those  requirements. 

Legislation  to  strengthen  the  authority  of 
federal  courts  to  try  those  who  murder,  at- 
tack, or  Intimidate  either  civil  rights  workers 
or  others  exercising  their  Constitutional 
rights — and  to  Increase  penalties  to  a  level 
equal  to  the  nature  of  the  crime. 

Legislation,  resting  on  the  full  Constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  federal  government, 
to  prohibit  racial  discrimination  in  the  sale 
or  rental  of  housing. 

Progress  has  come — and  will  come — not 
only  from  legislation  specifically  directed  at 
assuring  equal  rights  to  Negroes  and  other 
minorities — but  through  programs  benefiting 
the  entire  American  community,  and  par- 
ticularly the  less-privUeged  sections  of  It. 

Two  years  ago  the  President  launched  the 
WBir  against  poverty — an  action  unprece- 
dented In  the  history  of  the  world.  That  war 
Will  be  pressed  forward  until  this  bitter  word 
"poverty"  Is  banished  not  only  from  our  lives, 
but  hopefully  even  from  the  language  we 
speak.  In  the  dictionaries  of  the  future.  It 
may  still  appear — but  I  hope  with  the  desig- 
nation "Obsolete." 

Now,  there  are  more  poor  white  people 
than  there  are  poor  Negroes,  and  the  major- 
ity of  Negroes  live  above  the  poverty  line,  u 
It  has  been  statistically  defined.  Neverthe- 
less, Negroes  do  suffer  from  poverty  to  a 
much  higher  degree  than  their  white  fellow 
citizens,  and  therefore  are  among  the  chief 
beneficiaries  of  the  poverty  war  programs. 

Negroes  are  also  beginning  to  benefit  from 
the  policies  of  vigorous  economic  growth 
which  the  government  has  been  pursuing  in 
the  past  five  years.  Between  February.  1961. 
and  February,  1966.  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment for  Negroes  was  cut  almost  In  half. 
At  7  per  cent,  it  U  still  much  too  high— and 
we  certainly  cannot  be  complacent  when 
one  of  every  14  Negro  workers  is  without  » 
Job. 

Last  year,  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors estimated  that  thU  country  sacrificed 
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23  billion  dollars  in  groes  national  product 
as  payment  for  accvunulated  coets  of  dis- 
crimination. 

If  Negroes  received  the  same  average  pay 
u  whites  of  the  same  education  the  personal 
Income  of  Negroes  and  the  nation  would  be 
12.8  billion  dollars  higher. 

If  Negroes  had  the  same  educational  at- 
tainments as  white  workers — the  same  pay 
and  experienced  the  same  unemployment — 
their  personal  income  would  be  20.6  billion 
dollars  higher. 

These  figures,  and  I  imagine  most  of  you 
have  heard  them  before,  remind  us  of  the 
terrible  price  we  continue  to  pay  for  dis- 
crimination and  disadvantage.  At  a  time 
when  America  is  being  called  to  provide 
leadership  around  the  world,  this  is  a  cost 
we  simply  cannot  afford. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add :  Even  If  discrimina- 
tion cost  this  Nation  not  one  penny,  we 
would  have  the  moral  obligation  to  eradicate 
It.  But  we  must  not  close  our  eyes  to  the 
staggering  costs  we  Incur  each  year  for  our 
failure  to  open  wide  the  loors  of  opportu- 
nity for  every  American. 

Last  year  there  was  dramatic  progress  on 
another  front  of  great  Importance  to  the 
entire  American  community — and  particu- 
larly to  Negroes.  The  far-reaching  legislation 
to  help  our  schools  and  colleges  enacted 
under  President  Johnson's  leadership  In  the 
last  session  of  Congress  clearly  marks  1965 
as  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  American 
education. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  will  help  approximately  7  million  edu- 
cationally-deprived children  from  low-In- 
come families — a  very  substantial  proportion 
of  them  Negro  children.  It  authorizes  grants 
to  school  districts  In  approximately  95  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  counties. 

Taken  together,  the  programs  in  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  alone 
will  bring  over  1.2  billion  dollars  to  educa- 
tion throughout  the  country  In  this  current 
school  year — and  a  half -billion  dollars  will  go 
to  the  schools  In  the  South. 

Yet,  the  future  looks  a  good  deal  brighter 
for  the  Negro — and  It  looks  brighter  for  the 
South,  too,  in  which  North  Carolina  Mutual 
does  most  of  Its  business. 

Some  people,  you  know,  used  to  say:  "The 
South  win  rise  again." 

Well,  It  Is  rising — but  not  In  the  way  these 
people  meant. 

It  Is  rising  economically,  as  It  moves  In- 
creasingly from  a  rural  Into  an  industrial 
economy. 

The  economic  gap  between  It  and  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  still  exists — but  It  is  being 
steadily  closed. 

The  South  Is  rising,  too.  In  terms  of  un- 
derstanding and  cooperation  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  two  races  who  share  It. 

I  do  not  forget  for  a  moment  that  there 
la  still  a  very  dark  side  to  this  rising  moon. 
If  there  were  not,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  the  legislation  which  the  President  ha« 
proposed. 

But  there  Is  a  new  South  as  well  as  an 
old  South,  and  It  Is  rapidly  gaining  ground. 
The  leaders  of  this  new  South  recognize 
that  Negro  and  white  people  have  far  more 
to  gain  from  cooperation  than  from  con- 
flict. 

The  splendid  building  which  we  are  dedi- 
cating today  Is  Itself  a  symbol  of  that  new 
and  better  South.  As  the  South  as  a  whole 
grows  and  prospers.  North  Carolina  Mutual 
win  continue  to  grow  and  prosper. 

I  therefore  take  pride  and  pleasure  in 
helping  dedicate  this  new  and  splendid  head- 
quarters of  the  North  Carolina  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.  to  the  service  of  this  Nation 
and  its  people — all  its  people — and  particu- 
larly to  the  service  of  the  new  South. 


APPALACHLA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  recent  editorial  from  Newsday 
which  points  up  the  grave  problems 
which  confront  the  Federal  Government 
in  Its  attempt  to  include  the  Appalachian 
region's  17  million  people,  almost  1  mil- 
lion of  whom  are  New  Yorkers,  in  the 
sharing  of  the  Nation's  progress  and 
prosperity.  I  think  that  one  of  the  im- 
portant lessons  to  be  learned  is  the 
danger  which  exists  in  promising  too 
much,  too  soon. 

The  editorial  notes  that  the  program  is 
often  susceptible  to  political  manipula- 
tion. I  would  hope  that  the  Appalachian 
Commission  and  the  other  agencies  in- 
volved will  do  all  possible  to  protect  the 
people  from  political  exploitation. 

We  in  Congress  have  a  definite  respon- 
sibility to  watch  closely,  to  see  that  there 
are  no  abuses  in  the  administration  of 
these  programs.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  also  be  careful  not  to  expect 
miracles  overnight,  for,  as  the  article 
indicates,  progress — however  slowly — is 
being  made,  but  the  task  is  surely  a  vast 
one. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Appalachia  Revisited 

After  two  and  a  half  years,  Newsday  re- 
porter Bemie  Bookbinder  has  revisited  the 
heart  of  the  12-State  Appalachian  region. 
His  reports  this  week,  describing  the  changes 
since  the  start  of  an  Intensive  federal  re- 
habilitation program,  were  not  encourtiglng. 

The  U.S.  has  spent  almost  $500,000,000  in 
those  two  and  a  half  years  In  an  attempt  to 
end  the  Isolation,  poverty  and  neglect  that 
have  prevented  many  of  the  region's 
17,000,000  people  from  sharing  In  the  nation's 
progress  and  pro6p2rlty.  Yet  there  seems 
to  be  far  too  little  Improvement,  either  In 
the  appearance  of  Appalachia  or  the  outlook 
of  those  who  live  In  it.  Half  of  the  children 
in  a  one-room  school  In  eastern  Kentucky, 
for  example,  cannot  afford  10  cents  a  day  for 
a  hot  lunch. 

The  problems,  of  course,  are  tremendous. 
Appalachians  dependence  on  single  Indus- 
tries— coal,  timber  and  small  farming — have 
largely  contributed  to  Its  poverty.  When 
these  resources  became  exhausted,  thousands 
lost  their  Jobs.  Thousands  more  have  been 
thrown  out  of  work  by  automation  In  the 
mines  and  on  the  farms.  The  attitudes  of 
the  mountaineers  have  also  aggravated  their 
plight.  Of  pioneer  stock.  Imbued  with  the 
values  of  Independence  and  attachment  to 
the  land,  they  have  been  reluctant  to  leave 
the  despair  of  the  familiar  hollows  for  the  op- 
portunity of  the  alien  cities. 

Geography,  too,  has  thwarted  the  region's 
development.  Rugged  mountains  and  narrow 
valleys  have  inhibited  transportation  and 
communication.  Isolating  the  highland  {peo- 
ple first  from  the  mainstream  of  20th-cen- 
tury tho'Ught  and,  more  recently,  from  the 
government's  attempts  to  help  them. 

Recognizing  these  handicaps.  It  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  immediate  solutions. 
As  John  Sweeney,  federal  cochalnnan  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  said:  "It 
took  Appalachia  100  years  to  get  into  the 
precarious  state  it's  In  right  now  and  we're 
not  going  to  cure  it  in  a  year." 

Yet,  many  people  in  Appalachia  were  led 
to  believe  otherwise.  "You  people  put  all 
these  things  In  the  paper  about  what's  going 


to  happen,"  a  mountaineer  told  a  local  editor. 
"And  I  know  it  wasn't  your  fault,  but  it's  a 
bunch  of  lies."  This  skepticism  has  been 
reinforced  by  the  manner  In  which  local  poli- 
ticians are  directing  the  war  on  poverty. 

Political  advantage  is  frequently  given  top 
priority  In  the  work  assignments  given  Job- 
less fathers,  called  "happy  papples."  That 
program,  which  Is  sound  and  Imaginative  In 
theory,  requires  the  fathers  to  attend  night 
classes  and  keep  their  children  in  school  In 
order  to  receive  benefits  of  about  $200  a 
month.  This  should  serve  as  a  good  example 
to  the  children  and  help  to  break  the  cycle 
of  poverty.  But  It  Is  also  suppiosed  to  pro- 
vide "constructive"  work  experience  and 
"training."  Unfortunately,  the  papples  are 
used  where  they  can  do  the  politicians,  not 
the  community  or  themselves,  the  most  good. 

NEW    AWARENXSS 

For  such  reasons,  the  hard-core  Appala- 
chians, those  who  need  help  most,  are  bene- 
fiting least  from  the  federal  programs.  But 
there  are  indications  that  Washington  is 
aware  of  the  problems  and  Is  seeking  to  over- 
come them.  The  government,  for  example, 
is  combining  county  antipoverty  agencies  in 
an  attempt  to  reduce  the  chances  for  local 
political  abuses.  And  "new,  more  effective 
and   more   useful   programs"   are   promised. 

Another  hopeful  sign  Is  the  reception  given 
the  Volunteers  In  Service  To  America 
(VISTA)  workers.  These  Idealistic  and 
tough-minded  young  men  and  women  are 
making  meaningful  headway  In  Inspiring  the 
mountain  people  to  help  themselves.  Their 
number  should  be  Increased. 

There  is  more  than  sympathetic  concern 
involved  In  the  nation's  Interest  in  Appala- 
chia. The  programs  being  tested  in  the 
southern  mountains  may  provide  solutions 
to  the  national  problems  of  automation,  un- 
employment and  retraining. 


BAR  ASSOCIATION  REPORT  ON  PRO- 
POSALS TO  PERMIT  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY BENEFICIARIES  TO  EARN  IN- 
COME TO  THE  EXTENT  OF  THEIR 
ABILITIES  WITHOUT  DEDUCTION 
FROM  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENE- 
FITS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Social  Security 
Legislation  of  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York — a  group  of 
very  distinguished  lawyers  of  the  New 
York  bar — has  just  Issued  a  carefully 
reasoned  report  concerning  bills  now 
pending  In  Congress  to  eliminate  the  In- 
come-limiting provisions  from  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

I  commend  this  report  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  text  of  the  report 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
wEis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  or  the  Committex  on  Labor  and 
Social  Szcv&rrr  Legislation  or  the  As- 
sociation Op  the  Bar  or  the  Citt  or  New 
YoaK,  42  West  44th  Street,  on  Bills  To 
Permit  Social  Security  BENxnciARiES  To 
Ei&RN  Income  to  the  Extent  of  Their 
Abilitt  WiTHotrr  Deductions  Prom  Social 
Secuhitt  Benefits 

Several  bills  are  before  the  Congress  to  i>er- 
mlt  receipt  of  full  Social  Security  benefits  by 
otherwise  qualified  employees  over  66  who 
are  able  to  continue  to  make  a  contribution 
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to  theli-  own  welfare  and  to  society  by  part- 
time  or  full-time  work.'  Thlfl  Commute* 
endorses  the  purposes  of  the  bUla. 

Under  present  law,  persons  over  65  receiv- 
ing Social  Security  benefits  caimot  earn 
more  than  »l,50()  per  year  without  having 
their  benefits  reduced.'  Penalties  are  pro- 
vided for  failure  to  report  earnings  ' 

These  Income  limitations  were  Initially  en- 
acted In  1935  •  during  the  period  of  the  Great 
Depression,  when  the  notion  waa  widespread 
that  as  many  persons  as  possible  shouid  be 
removed  from  the  labor  force  In  order  to 
spread  the  available  work.  In  our  opinion 
the  limitations  serve  no  useful  purpxMe  to- 
day and  should  be  removed. 

We  have  found  other  ways  of  promoting 
high  employment  than  discouraging  people 
anxious  and  willing  to  work.  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  are  frequently  Insufficient  by 
themselves  to  maintain  our  older  citizens  In 
the  dignity  which  should  be  their  lot.  These 
citizens  In  oiir  opinion  should  be  encouraged 
rather  than  discouraged  In  their  efforts  to 
supplement  their  Income  by  constructive 
work  which  also  redounds  to  the  benefit  of 
S':>ciety.  This  seems  particularly  true  today 
when  many  employers  are  reporting  a  short- 
age of  qualified  personnel  for  many  Jobs.' 
Older  citizens  who  possess  skills  accumulated 
during  manv  years  of  experience  may  be 
especially  qualified  for  many  of  these  very 
positions.  Indeed  It  Is  now  recognized  that 
an  Important  segment  of  retired  persons,  as 
the  average  life  span  lengthens,  will  want 
and  need  to  continue  to  work  beyond  65  In 


order  to  feel  a  sense  of  constructive  useful- 
ness In  their  lives.* 

The  earned  income  limitation  is  also  con- 
trary to  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  which  has  always  been  that 
benefits  were  available  as  a  matter  of  right 
on  the  basis  of  the  contribution  paid  In 
throxigh  Social  Security  taxes,  without  re- 
sort to  a  "means  test"  of  any  kind. 

In  addition  we  note  that  luider  present 
law  a  person  over  66  can  receive  an  un- 
limited amount  of  Income  from  Investments, 
whereas  he  Is  penalized  If  he  works  to  earn 
additional  Income.  Similarly,  those  over  72 
can  now  earn  more  than  the  limit  without 
losing  benefits.  In  our  opinion  such  dis- 
tinctions have  no  basis  and  should  be  abol- 
ished. 

We.  therefore,  endorse  the  bills  calling  for 
repeal  of  the  Income  limitation. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Social  Security 
Legislation:      William      J.      Isaacson, 
Clialrman;   Irving  Abramson;    Jerome 
H.  Adler;  Albert  X.  Bader;  William  J. 
Brennan  UI;  John  D.  Canonl;  Samuel 
J.  Cohen;  Wilbur  Daniels;  Richard  A. 
Olvens;  Alex  J.  Qlauberman;  Richard 
N.  Goldstein;  Robert  C.  Isaacs;  Isadore 
Katz. 
Samuel    M.    Kaynard;    Arthur   Mermln; 
Francis  A.  O'Connell,  Jr.;  Benjamin  C. 
Roberts;    Edward    Sliver;    Donald    W. 
Smith;  Burton  B.  Turkus;  Stephen  C. 
Vladeck;    John   Whittlesey;   Benjamin 
Wyle;    William    A.    Zlegler,    Jr.;    Max 
Zliany. 


■  E  g,.  H  R.  258.  89th  Cong  1st  SesB.  (  1965) 
by  Mr  Beckworth;  H  R.  415.  89th  Cong..  Ist 
Sfss  I  1965)  by  Mrs  Bolton;  H.B.  804.  89th 
'.".■iig.,  1st  Sess,  (1965)  by  Mrs.  Ksllt;  H.R. 
1016,  B9th  Cong.  1st  Sess.  (1966)  by  Mr. 
Gilbert,  also  containing  proposals  as  to  re- 
'.irement  ;ige  upon  which  we  do  not  com- 
ment. H  R.  1060,  89th  Cong  .  1st  Sess.  (1965) 
by  Mr  Latt.\,  H  R  1125  B9th  Cong  ,  1st  Sess. 
i965i  bv  Mr  MrtTKR;  H  R.  2387.  89th  Cong., 
1st  Sess  I  1965)  by  Mr  Boggs,  H.R.  2481.  89th 
Cong  1st  Sess  il965i  by  Mr.  Springer;  H.R. 
3423,  89th  Cong,  1st  Sess.  (1965)  by  Mr. 
Mndsay  prior  to  his  election  as  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  New  York;  H  R  3795.  89th  Cong,.  Ist 
ScM  (1965)  by  Mr  Find:  H  R,  5517  89th 
Cong,  1st  Sess  (1965i  by  .Mr  Pepper;  S,  1490. 
89th  Cong,  1st  Sess.  (1965)  by  Senator 
Hartke 

>  42  U  S  C  §  403  I  b  )  ^d  f )  The  lUnlt  was 
raised  from  $1,200  to  ei,500:  79  Stat,  363 
I  1965) 

'42  U  S  C  5  403 .  g )  Enforcement  problems 
axe  tilso  created  where  erroneous  certifica- 
tions are  given  by  Social  Security  recipients 
as  to  their  outside  Income.  The  amounts  due 
the  Oovernment  axe  often  relatively  small, 
yet  the  beneficiary  may  be  unable  to  pay 
them,  except  over  a  period  of  years  which  may 
frequently  be  less  than  his  or  her  anticipated 
lifetime  False  statements  are.  of  course,  a 
source  of  Dosslble  criminal  penalties.  E.g., 
18  use  5  1001;  42  use  11307  Older  citi- 
zens who  erroneously  report  Income  for  So- 
cial Seciirlty  purposes  are  thus  subjected  to 
potential  prison  sentences  in  connection  with 
the  income  limitations  under  discussion  here. 
yu"8tlons  necessarily  arise  in  such  cases 
whether  the  Individual  understood  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  or  was  sufficiently 
aware  of  tlie  discrepancies  to  be  liable.  Tlieee 
i.wies  in  this  context  create  difficult  prob- 
lems for  prospecuting  authorities  and  the 
courts  which  would  be  obviated  by  repeal  of 
the  income  limitation, 
•  49  Stat   623  •  1935> 

'See  N  T  Times,  March  27,  1966.  p,  1.  ool. 
2  .and  p  82,  c.:>l  4  Comfmre  also  Roeenthal, 
letter  to  the  editor.  N  Y  Tim^t  March  2o' 
1966 


TRIBUTE  TO  CARDINAL  SPELLMAN 
ON  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
ORDINATION   AS    A    PRIEST 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
weekend,  New  Yorkers  of  all  faiths  and 
religious  leaders  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  joined  in  honoring  New  York's 
archbishop.  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman. 
on  the  golden  anniversary  of  his  ordina- 
tion to  the  priesthood. 

It  was  only  appropriate,  Mr.  President, 
that  people  of  all  faiths  were  Involved 
in  this  tribute,  for  Cardinal  Spellman  has 
the  respect,  gratitude,  and  esteem  of  mil- 
lions of  non-Catholics  as  well  as  the  devo- 
tion of  the  communicants  of  his  own 
church. 

Cardinal  Spellman  Is  probably  best 
known  throughout  the  world  for  his 
yearly  Christmastime  trips  to  be  with 
our  troops  In  the  field  in  the  most  dlflflcult 
and  dangerous  overseas  posts. 

But  New  Yorkers  know  also  about  his 
personal  charities,  his  fervent  devotion 
to  the  young  people  of  New  York,  and  his 
personal,  constant  concern  for  and  aid 
to  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  the  New  York 
Foundling  Hospital,  and  the  Alfred  E. 
Smith  Memorial  Foundation. 


•  Aa  stated  by  PrankUn  D.  Roosevelt  In  his 
first  Inaugural  address:  "Happiness  Uee  not 
In  the  mere  possession  of  money;  It  lies  In  the 
Joy  of  achievement,  in  the  thrUl  of  creative 
effort."  N.Y.  Times,  March  5,  1933;  2  Hof- 
stadter.  Great  Issues  in  American  History 
351,  353  (1958).  Compere  Pc^>e  John  XXm, 
Mater  et  Maftistra,  Part  n.  par.  82-83  (1961); 
Peter  F.  Drucker,  Concept  of  the  Corpora- 
tion 140,  179  (1960);  Drucker,  The  Future  of 
Industrial  Man  101-117  (1942);  Pierre  Tell- 
hard  de  Chardln,  The  Future  of  Man  16-18 
118  (Denny  trana,  1964) ;  Olvena,  The  Coming 
Industrial  Citizenship,  17  Labor  LJ  99 
(1966);  KhaUl  Olbran.  "On  Work"  in  The 
Prophet 27-Zl  (Pocketed.  1955) 


I  know  I  speak  for  millions  of  New 
Yorkers  when  I  express  my  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  to  Cardinal  Spell- 
man for  his  half  century  of  rich  accom- 
plishment and  his  deep  solicitude  for  all 
peoples. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
May  15,  and  a  news  article  from  the  same 
paper's  May  16  editions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows  : 

Prixstly  Half  Centttbt 
Fifty    years    ago   today   a    young   Roman 
Catholic  priest  from  the  Boston  archdiocese 
was  ordained  In  Rome.     There  was  nothing 
about  him  then  to  distinguish  him  from  any 
number  of  earnest  young  clerics  seemingly 
destined  for  a  career  In   a   Boston   parish 
Father  Francis  J.  Spellman's  "parish,"  how- 
ever, was  to  be  a  much  larger  one  than  he 
anticipated.    He  became  an  Intimate  of  Pope 
Plus  XII,  a  member  of  the  College  of  Car- 
dinals   and    the   Archbishop    of    New   York 
Probably    no    Catholic    priest    In    American 
history  has  exercised  as  much  Influence  on 
both  ecclesiastical  and  secular  affairs. 

The  Cardinal  has  been  no  stranger  to  pub- 
lic controversy  during  his  years  of  eminence. 
Long  criticized  as  a  conservative,  he  showed 
an  admirably  flexible  spirit  In  adjusting  to 
the  more  progressive  Catholicism  associated 
with  Pope  John  XXIII  and  the  recent  Vati- 
can Council,  New  York,  at  once  the  richest 
and  most  complex  of  archdioceses,  has  kept 
up  with  the  changes  decreed  In  Rome,  This 
cheerful  acceptance  of  agglornamento  adds 
enthusiasm  to  today's  celebration  of  a  half 
century  of  rich  accomplishment. 

FotTB  Cardinals  Join  in  Honoring  Spellman 
Here 
(By  Paul  Hofmann) 
With    congratulatory   messages   from   the 
Pope  and  the  President,  and  with  four  cardi- 
nals  and   90   bishops   looking   on.   Cardinal 
Spellman  celebrated  his  50th  anniversary  In 
the   priesthood   yesterday.     He  made  It  an 
occasion  of  piety  and  hiunlUty. 

The  77-year-old  spiritual  leader  of  New 
York's  Roman  Catholics  went  through  a 
strenuous  day  with  characteristic  gusto  as 
testimonials  of  affection  and  esteem  flowed 
In  from  far  and  near. 

Pope  Paul  VI  sent  his  apostolic  blessing 
In  a  Latin  letter.  President  Johnson  wrote 
that  "this  nation  has  long  been  the  fortu- 
nate beneficiary  of  your  wisdom  and  cour- 
age." Many  other  public  figures  In  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  world 
also  sent  tributes. 

The  Cardinal  struck  a  note  of  austerity 
and  steadfastness  In  a  homily  prepared  ior 
delivery  during  mass  In  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral yesterday  afternoon.  The  rite  com- 
memorated the  first  mass  offered  by  the 
newly  ordained  Rev,  Francis  Spellman  In 
St.  Peter's  In  Rome  May  14,  1916. 

Stressing  that  laymen  were  sharing  with 
the  clergy  In  religious  apostolate.  Cardinal 
Spellman  said :  "How  many  of  you,  of  many 
faiths,  who  stand  before  God  accepting  self- 
denial  because  God  asks  It  of  you.  The  calm 
and  steady  manner  In  which  people  assume 
difficult  duties,  serve  their  friends,  their  fami- 
lies, and  the'lr  country,  and  give  generously 
to  the  poor,  as  typical  of  the  splendid  sacri- 
fices that  God  alone  fully  knows  and  records," 
The  Cardinal  said  of  priesthood:  "I  think 
always  of  it  in  terms  of  people — God's  peo- 
ple." He  affirmed  that  priests  In  New  York 
as  elsewhere,  were  dealing  In  a  "fiexlble  and 
very  forward-looking  way"  with  modern  prob- 
lema. 
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He  called  on  the  clergy  to  show  "personal 
piety  as  an  absolute  necessity,"  humility, 
loyalty  to  the  church,  patriotism,  "affection 
for  fellow  priests  and  all  ministers  of  re- 
ligion," and  conaclentlous  service  to  all  peo- 
ple. The  Cardinal  Is  also  military  vicar  to 
Roman  Catholics  In  the  armed  forces. 

Workmen  erected  a  special  altar  In  the 
center  of  the  cathedral  for  the  cardinal's 
thanksgiving  ma^s  yesterday  afternoon. 
Aides  explained  that  Cardinal  Spellman  had 
preferred  to  officiate  In  the  sanctuary's  center 
instead  of.  as  usual,  before  the  main  altar  In 
the  apse  on  Its  east.  This  was  to  encourage 
full  participation  of  the  congregation  In  the 
prayers  and  hymns,  most  of  which  were  In 
English,  In  keeping  with  the  recent  liturgical 
reforms  In  the  Catholic  Church, 

The  anniversary  mass  wm  preceded  by  a 
procession  of  churchmen  from  the  Cardinal's 
residence,  452  Madison  Avenue,  along  East 
50th  Street  to  the  cathedral's  main  entrance 
on  Fifth  Avenue. 

Those  In  attendance  Included  the  Roman 
Catholic  Primate  of  Yugoslavia,  Franjo  Cardi- 
nal Seper,  The  50-year-oId  prelate,  who  Is 
archbishop  of  Zagreb,  has  been  touring  Slavic 
communities  In  the  United  States  for  the  last 
two  weeks  and  Is  at  present  a  house  guest  of 
Cardinal  Spellman. 

James  Francis  Cardinal  Mclntyre  of  Los 
.tageles,  Joseph  Cardinal  Rltter  of  St,  Louis 
and  Lawrence  Joseph  Cardinal  Shehan  of 
Baltimore  also  had  come  to  New  York  for  the 
anniversary  of  the  ranking  Catholic  prelate  In 
the  United  States,  Richard  Cardinal  Gush- 
ing of  Boston,  who  had  earlier  said  he  wanted 
»  participate,  was  prevented  from  doing  so 
by  the  state  of  his  health. 

The  Pope  was  represented  by  the  Apostolic 
Delegate  In  Washington,  the  Most  Rev,  Egldlo 
Vagnozzl,  an  old  friend  of  Cardinal  Spell- 
man's,  The  assembled  archbishop  and 
bishops  came  from  Catholic  dioceses  through- 
out the  nation. 

Most  of  the  high  churchmen  were  staying 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  As  on  previ- 
ous such  occasions,  the  management  had  al- 
tars prepared  In  a  hall  on  the  hotel's  fourth 
floor  for  the  convenience  of  the  visiting  prel- 
ates, many  of  whom  celebrated  their  dally 
mass  there  yesterday  morning. 

On  Friday  night  Cardinal  Spellman  was 
host  at  an  Intimate  dinner  for  members  of 
Ms  family,  at  his  residence.  Among  those 
present  were  the  Cardinal's  two  brothers, 
Martin  and  John,  who  are  both  doctors;  two 
sisters,  Marian  and  Helen,  and  some  20  other 
relatives. 

Most  of  the  cardinal's  close  relatives  live 
laor  near  Whitman,  Mass.,  where  he  was 
oorn  Into  a  grocer's  family  on  May  4,  1889. 

Early  yesterday  morning  the  prelate  prayed 

ih  his  private  chapel  on  the  third  floor  of  his 

revival  Gothic  residence,  and  then  chatted 

"th  some  of  the  vUltlng  churchmen  and 

other  wellwlshers.     He  found  time  also  for 

»mp  work,  drafting  a  speech  that  he  Intends 

"  on  the  conclusion  of  the  anniversary 

■-aUon  Tuesday. 

Events  scheduled  for  yesterday  Included  a 

private  dinner  for  hundreds  of  Invited  guests 

a  the  Waldorf-Astoria.     In  addition  to  the 

visiting  prelates,  the  pastors  of  the  arch  dlo- 

f^es  403  parishes,  with  four  laymen   and 

E"^''   each,    had    been   Invited    to    the 

Cardinal  Spellman  is  scheduled  to  preside 
"mass  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  at  10  A  M 
»<Jay  The  Rev.  Robert  W.  Moher,  a  mem- 
w  of  the  Holy  Cross  order  who  U  on  the 
athedrai  staff,  will  be  the  officiating  priest. 
^..  i'^°  P-M.  the  Cardinal  wUl  offer  a  spe- 
aai  thanksgiving  mass  for  the  religious  sla- 
Cardlnal  Spellman  High  School,  1991 
■m  Avenue,  the  Bronx. 

He  will  celebrate  his  third  thanksgiving 
™M  on  the  grounds  of  St.  Joseph's  Seml- 
^.  Dunwoodle,  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  on  Tuesday 
«wmoon.  after  dedicating  the  New  Catho- 
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lie  Commtmlcations  Center  there.  The  cen- 
ter Is  a  three-channel  educational  television 
network. 

Cardinal  Spellman  was  praised  in  the 
Pope's  handwritten  letter  as  "zealous,  watch- 
ful, undismayed  by  difficulties;  a  prudent, 
generous  and  open-minded  man  of  accom- 
pUshment  (soUers,  vlgU,  arduls  rebus  non 
territus,  consllil  prudens  et  In  exsequendo 
magniflcua  et  munlflcus) ."  The  text  of  the 
letter,  which  was  sent  by  Pope  Paul  earlier 
this  month,  was  released  by  the  Vatican  yes- 
terday. 

The  papal  document  also  authorized 
Cardinal  Spellman  to  give  Apostolic  Bene- 
diction to  the  faithful  of  his  archdiocese  on 
a  day  of  his  own  choosing.  Apostolic  Bene- 
diction Is  a  solemn  blessing  normally  re- 
served to  the  Pontiff,  but  sometUnes  Im- 
parted, on  his  behalf  and  authority,  by  an 
outstanding  prelate. 

Good  wishes  also  came  from  Governor 
Rockefeller,  Mayor  Lindsay.  Senator  Jacob 
K.  Javits  and  Robert  P.  Kennedy;  Dan  M. 
Potter  for  the  Protestant  Council  of  the  City 
of  New  York;  Rabbi  Edward  T.  Sandrow; 
president  of  the  New  York  Board  of  RabbU. 
and  other  civic  and  religious  leaders. 


NA-nONAL  RAILROAD  FREIGHT  CAR 
SUPPLY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  1098)  to  amend  section  1(14)  (a)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  insure 
the  adequacy  of  the  national  railroad 
freight  car  supply,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That   section    1(14)  (a)    of   the   Interstate 
Commerce  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:   "In  fixing  such 
compensation  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  any 
type  of   freight  car,   the  Commission   shall 
give  consideration  to  the  national   level  of 
ownership  of  such  type  of  freight  car  and  to 
other  factors  affecting  the  adequacy  of  the 
national   freight  car  supply,   and  shaU,   on 
the  basis  of  such  consideration,  determine 
whether  compensation  should  be  computed 
solely  on  the  basis  of  elements  of  ownership 
expenses  Involved  In  owning  and  maintain- 
ing such  type  of  freight  car,  including  a  fair 
return  on  value,  or  whether  such  compensa- 
tion should  be  Increased  by  such  Incentive 
element  or  elements  of  compensation  as  in 
the  Commission's  Judgment  wUl  provide  Just 
and  reasonable  compensation  to  freight  car 
owners,  contribute  to  sound  car  service  pruc- 
tlcee  (including  efficient  utilization  and  dis- 
tribution of  cars) .  and  encourage  the  acqui- 
sition   and    maintenance    of    a    car    supply 
adequate  to  meet   the  needs   of   commerce 
and  the  national  defense.    The  Commission 
shall  not  make  any  Incentive  element  appli- 
cable to  any  type  of  freight  car  the  supply 
of  which  the  Commission  finds  to  be  ade- 
quate and  may  exempt  from  the  compensa- 
tion to  be  paid  by  any  group  of  carriers  such 
Incentive  element  or  elements  if  the  Com- 
mission   finds    It    to    be    in    the    national 
Interest." 

Sre.  3.  Any  compensation  fixed  pursuant 
to  the  amendment  made  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  shall  not  take  effect  before  September  1, 

Mr.  MAGNU80N.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  8.  1098.  the  box 
car  bill,  in  order  that  we  might  achieve 
final  passage  of  this  measure. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  Senate  that 
while  the  House  amendments  change  the 


language  of  the  bill  in  a  number  of  re- 
spects, the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
8.  1098  are  substanUally  the  same.  Both 
bills  authorize  and  direct  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  after  hearing,  to 
prescribe  the  rental  rate  paid  by  rail- 
roads using  another  railroad's  freight 
cars.  Both  bills  give  the  Commission 
authority  to  establish  incentive  per  diem 
rates  in  order  to  encourage  the  acquisi- 
tion and  maintenance  of  a  car  supply 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  commerce 
and  the  national  defense.  Finally,  both 
bills  contain  provisions  with  respect  to 
the  exemption  of  certain  types  of  cars 
and  certain  groups  of  carriers. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  can  save 
shippers  milUons  of  dollars  each  year, 
prevent  loss  of  wages  due  to  plant  shut- 
downs, and  insure  that  the  railroad 
transportation  needs  of  our  expanding 
economy  and  national  defense  will  be 
met. 

Chronic  freight  car  shortages  which 
have  plagued  whole  industries  and  our 
Nation's  shippers  should  be  a  thing  of  the 
past  when  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  fully  utilizes  its  authority 
under  S.  1098.  I  am  confident  that  the 
implementation  of  this  bill  will  provide 
the  incentive  to  the  Nation's  railroads  to 
meet  the  expanding  demands  of  our 
economy  in  the  years  to  come. 

One  House  amendment,  not  contained 
In  the  Senate  bill,  provides  that  any 
compensation  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  cannot  take  ef- 
fect before  September  1,  1966.  The  pas- 
sage of  S,  1098  will  not  produce  over- 
night results.  It  is  designed  to  provide 
a  long-range  solution  by  Increasing  the 
total  supply  of  our  NaUon's  freight  cars 

During  the  interim  until  8.  1098  can 
be  fully  implemented,  the  Chairman  of 
the  ICC  has  assured  me  that  the  ICC 
will  fully  exercise  Its  present  emergency 
powers  to  alleviate  hardships  caused  by 
a  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  freight 
cars. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee. 

Before  the  Senate  takes  final  acUon 
on  S.  1098,  I  have  a  few  brief  comments 
which  I  would  like  to  make  about  the 
bill,  as  it  now  comes  before  us. 

Senators  wUl  recall  that  the  Senate 
last  year  approved  a  similar  bUl  with 
the  amendments  recommended  by  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee.    The  Sen- 
ate committee  amendment  to  the  bill 
enumerated  four  categories  of  circum- 
stances which  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  had  to  take  into  considera- 
tion in  determining  and  applying  any 
Incentive  element  to  the  compensation 
to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  freight  cars. 
"Hie  four  specific  factors  were:  First, 
carriers  determined  by  the  Commission 
as  owning  an  adequate  number  of  freight 
cars  to  meet  their  responsibilities  to  the 
needs  of  commerce  and  the  national  de- 
fense: second,  carriers  which  terminate 
a    substantially    higher    percentage    of 
Interline    traffic    than    they    originate: 
third,  types  of  freight  cars  the  supply 
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of  which  tiie  Commission  finds  to  be  ade- 
quate, and  fourth,  such  other  cases  or 
circumstances  as  the  Commission  finds 
to  be  In  the  public  interest. 

Under  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill, 
the  ICC  was  speci.'lcaHy  empowered  to 
exempt  from  the  incentive,  or  penalty, 
element  of  the  freight  car  charges  any  or 
all  of  the  groups  I  have  just  listed. 

The  aim  of  these  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill,  which  I  had  a  part  in  sug- 
gesting, was  to  assure  reasonable  and 
fair  consideration  of  the  special  prob- 
lems arising  in  the  indust:-y.  including 
the  problem  of  the  terminating  railroads, 
whose  per  diem  charges  are  not  related 
to  the  number  of  boxcars  they  may  own. 

In  Che  bill  before  us  today,  as  It  has 
com.e  baclc  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  four  types  of  circum- 
stances spelled  out  in  the  Senate  bUl  are 
not  directly  listed.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that,  all  the  factors  listed  in  the  Senate 
bill  still  have  to  be  con.sidered  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
the  Commission  would  have  the  power, 
and  the  duty,  not  to  apply  the  Incentive 
element  to  any  group  of  carriers,  and 
even  a  single  carrier,  where  those  four 
circumstances,  or  any  other  circum- 
stances, made  it  in  the  national  interest 
to  do  so. 

In  this  connection.  I  was  pleased  to 
U'te  that  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  Mr.  St.^ggers,  in  his  state- 
ment to  the  House  last  week  declared 
that — 

The  bin  In  It.s  present  form  provides  that 
the  Commission  would  be  empowered  In  Its 
dl.scretlon  to  exempt  from  the  incentive 
element  provisions  any  group  of  carriers 
where  the  Commission  finds  such  exemption 
to  be  In  the  national  interest.  This  pro- 
vision enables  the  Commission  to  make  ex- 
emptions from  paying  an  Incentive  element 
by  class  of  carrier,  and  permits  the  Com- 
mission to  consider  the  several  factors  spe- 
cifically authorized  In  the  Senate  bill. 

This  attitude  of  the  chairman  of  the 
House  committee  coiTesponds  to  the  as- 
surances which  the  Chairman  of  the  ICC 
gave  us  last  year  when  our  committee 
wa^  workine  on  this  bill.  In  a  letter  to 
Ciiairman  Magnuson  dated  March  24. 
196,T,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
declared  that  all  of  the  factors  men- 
tioned in  the  SenaU:-  bill  'would  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Commission  under  the 
lan'/uase  of  the  bill  as  introduced." 
Obviously,  all  of  these  factors  must  still 
be  considered,  reviewed,  evaluated,  and 
applied  under  the  language  of  the  House 
bill. 

In  the  light  of  these  assurances.  I  shall 
support  the  bill  in  its  present  form  and 
hope  the  Senate  will  eive  ius  approval  to 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  S.  1098. 

I  am  supporting  these  amendments 
with  the  understanding  that  It  is  clear 
from  the  extensive  legislative  history  of 
this  bill  that  it  gives  the  Commission  the 
power,  and  the  responsibility  to  exempt 
from  the  incentive  per  diem  those  car- 
riers who  terminate  a  substantially 
higher  percentage  of  interline  traffic 
than  they  originate.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Commission  recognizes  its  respon- 
sibilities in  this  respect  and   ihat   the 


intent  of  the  Congress  will  be  fully  im- 
plemented. 

While  this  legislation  will  not  work 
any  wonders  In  dealing  with  the  current 
serious  shortage  of  freight  cars.  It  will 
spell  out  more  clearly  the  ICC's  powers 
and  responsibilities  in  this  area.  It  will 
further  encourage  the  Commission  and 
all  the  carriers  to  seek  effective  and 
realistic  means  of  ending  the  box  car 
shortages  and  providing  the  cars  needed 
for  the  commerce  of  the  Nation,  without 
unfairly  dealing  with  any  carrier  or 
group  of  carriers. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  for  the  help 
he  has  been  in  this  matter,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  New  England  rail- 
roads, in  providing  a  compromise  for  the 
New  England  areas  which  are  terminal 
points  for  the  railroads,  and  for  the  help 
in  getting  cars  from  and  to  the  West 
and  Middle  West.  I  see  both  Senators 
from  Kansas  are  present.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  State  that  has  been  more  plagued 
by  this  problem  than  their  State. 

Mr.  CAFILSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  for  bringing  out  this 
legislation  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
the  shortage  of  boxcars.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  conmiittee  has 
been  laboring  in  this  field  for  many 
years.  I  am  familiar  with  the  work  he 
has  done  on  it.  I  am  hopeful  it  will  re- 
sult in  accomplishing  its  purpose. 

I  notice  that  the  bill  provides  that  It  is 
to  become  effective  by  September. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Yes. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  hope  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  will,  in  the  inter- 
vening period,  use  the  cars  which  are 
available,  to  somehow,  in  some  way.  get 
them  Into  the  areas  where  they  are 
needed  and  where  there  Is  economic  need 
for  them. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Commission 
has  the  authority  to  do  that.  If  a  situ- 
ation arises  in  the  Middle  West,  par- 
ticularly in  States  like  Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma,  and  the  grain  and  wheat 
belts,  the  ICC  can  use  the  authority 
which  it  has  used  heretofore.  I  would 
be  the  first  to  Join  the  Senator  in  asking 
the  Commission  to  use  that  authority. 
We  have  been  assured  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  that  that  would 
happen. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  have  looked  over 
the  amendments  and  I  consider  them  tn 
furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  the  legis- 
lation, and  wish  to  Join  the  chairman  of 
the  conunlttee  in  urging  the  Senate  to 
adopt  the  amendments. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.   I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Am  I  correct  in  un- 
derstanding that  the  provision  involving 


a  terminal  line  like  the  New  Haven  has 
been  retained? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    That  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  after 
many  years  of  effort.  Congress  is  today 
finally  completing  action  on  legislation 
which  will  empower  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  levy  per  diem 
charges  on  railroads.  This  action  is 
being  taken  for  the  same  reason  that 
other  regulatory  laws  are  passed.  The 
railroad  industry  was  given  years  to 
work  out  the  problem  of  equitable  com- 
pensation for  boxcars  owned  by  one  line 
and  used  by  another.  The  industry  did 
not  work  out  the  problem.  Cars  from 
Unes,  such  as  the  Great  Northern  and 
Northern  Pacific,  which  serve  major  raw 
material  regions,  were  not  returned  in 
due  course.  Compensation  for  car  rental 
arranged  among  the  railroads  was  not 
adequate  incentive  for  the  using  lines  to 
return  the  cars  to  the  owning  lines. 

This  year  the  Northwest  experienced 
the  most  severe  boxcar  shortage  in  mod- 
em time.  As  a  consequence,  a  number 
of  us  requested  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  issue  an  unprecedented 
exclusion  order,  directing  all  lines  using 
boxcars  owned  by  the  Great  Northern 
and  Northern  Pacific  to  return  them. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  [Mr.  Mag- 
mjsoN],  whose  leadership  and  tenacity 
through  the  years  have  produced  the 
legislation  we  are  enacting  today,  chaired 
the  meeting  we  held  last  winter  with 
Chairman  Bush  of  the  ICC  and  spokes- 
men for  the  Northwestern  industries 
hampered  by  the  boxcar  shortage.  The 
day  following  the  meeting  the  ICC  issued 
its  exclusion  order,  an  order  so  successful 
that  the  cars  on  line  on  the  NP  and  Great 
Northern  increased  from  about  50  per- 
cent of  ownership  when  the  order  was 
issued  to  90  percent  of  ownership  when 
the  order  was  canceled  on  May  6.  I 
would  emphasize  that  it  was  the  exclu- 
sion order  which  solved  the  boxcar  short- 
age that  plagued  the  Northwest.  How- 
ever, S.  1098  will  help  avert  similar  tieups 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  two  major  railroads 
serving  Montana,  the  Great  Northern  and 
Northern  Pacific,  have  been  most  helpful 
through  the  years  in  working  out  the  leg- 
islation which  Congress  is  passing  today. 
This  spring  Director  John  Willard  of  the 
Montana  Railroad  Association  came  back 
to  Washington  and  accompanied  me  in 
discussions  with  members  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee  concerning  S.  1083. 
Officials  of  the  National  Farmers  Union 
Central  Exchange,  farmers  and  busi- 
nessmen, all  played  a  constructive  role. 
And  I  know  better  than  any  other  mem- 
ber, I  believe,  of  the  great  amount  of  time 
which  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Montana.  Majority  Leader  Mansfbld, 
has  spent  In  moving  this  bill,  as  well  as 
its  predecessors,  through  the  legislative 
process.  Senator  Mansfield,  Chairmir 
MAGNTrsoN  and  the  rest  of  his  Comme:-' 
Committee,  and  others  have  developed  a 
constructive  approach  to  regulation.  It 
will,  I  trust,  go  a  long  way  toward  mak- 
ing boxcar  shortages,  with  the  re.sultlnt 
economic  dislocation  and  financial  loss. 
an  unpleasant  memory 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  cosponsor  this  legis- 
lation when  it  was  introduced  on  Feb- 
ruary 10. 1965.  I  am  gratified  to  support 
its  passage,  as  amended  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  this  body.  Since 
1950,  the  growing  shortage  of  freight  cars 
has  been  a  development  of  increasing 
concern  to  the  Nation — to  the  users,  to 
the  railroads,  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  to  those  of  us  to  whom 
these  anxious  citizens  have  turned  for 
assistance  In  finding  a  remedy  to  a  grave 
situation. 

We  are  today  giving  the  ICC  urgently 
needed  authority  to  cope  with  what  Is 
beconaing  a  crisis  in  transportation.  The 
maintenance  of  our  national  security, 
our  national  strength  and  our  economic 
well-being  will  be  advanced  by  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act. 

We  look  to  the  railroads  themselves  to 
pursue  other  avenues  In  efforts  to  achieve 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  loading,  im- 
loading  and  detention;  the  problems  of 
the  car  service  rules;  and  the  questions 
involved  in  the  divisions  between  origi- 
nating and  terminating  carriers.  We 
must  now  begin  to  take  those  steps  which 
are  both  necessary  and  desirable  to  al- 
leviate the  present  shortage  of  freight 
cars  that  has  been  causing  us  so  much 
economic  distress  in  so  many  vital  areas 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  to  concur 
in  the  House  amendment. 
The  motion  wajs  agreed  to. 


VICE       PRESIDENT       HUMPHREY'S 
SPEECH  AT  SCOTTSDALE,  ARIZ. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  visited 
Arizona  on  April  16  and  addressed  over 
500  Democratic  Party  members  at  an 
illustrious  outdoor  banquet  at  the  Guy 
Stlllman  Ranch  near  Scottsdale.  Ariz. 

In  that  speech.  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey dramatically  and  succlntly  stated 
the  issues  which  we  as  a  Nation  and  as 
an  international  leader,  must  realize  as 
we  approach  the  autumnal  years  of  the 
20th  century.  It  gave  me  great  heart  to 
earn  that  Vice  President  Humphrey 
launched  his  oratory  from  the  lofty  dais 
of  the  late  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt's renowned  "Four  Human  Free- 
doms" statement,  made  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  Vice 
President's  speech  to  each  and  every 
one  of  my  fellow  Senators.  In  partlcu- 
ar,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  closing 
mes  of  the  Vice  President's  speech, 
^herein  he  quoted  from  a  Franklin 
ftoosevelt  speech,  which  was  never  de- 
^vered.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
vice  President  Humphrey's  Scottsdale 
5Pw;h  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

■-'■".iows: 

-"•iS&'.RKs  BY   Vict  President  Hubeet  Htjm- 

PHErr,  DirMocRATic  Priro  Raisin  a  DiNKnt. 

PHOENIX,  Akizona.  Apbtl  16,  1966 

As  we  Democrat*   meet   tonight  we  look 

mt  *  ^     ®-    '^**'"  ^^^^  m&lttB  ua  Demo- 

*""     We  look  forward  to  new  chaUengea 
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and  new  opportunities— we  know  that  the 
world  Ls  ailed  with  them.  We  look  forwofd. 
Twenty-one  yean  ago  thla  week  our  nation 
lost  the  man  who  gave  thla  country  forward 
motion  when  we  needed  It  moat  ...  the 
man  who  helped  us  take  our  place  In  the 
world  as  responsible  international  citi- 
zens ....  The  man  who  preserved  our  deano- 
cratlc  system  at  a  time  when  there  were 
those  who  would  have  destroyed  It. 

Twenty-one  years  ago  this  week  we  loet 
President   Franklin   Roosevelt. 

The  work  we  do  today  was  the  work  he 
began.  The  world  we  seek— in  common  with 
other  free  nations — Is  the  one  that  Franklin 
Roosevelt  looked  toward  more  than  twenty- 
flve  years  ago: 

"In  the  futtrre  days,  which  we  seek  to 
make  secure,  we  look  forward  to  a  world 
founded  upon  four  essential  human  free- 
doms. 

"The  first  Is  freedom  of  speech  and  ex- 
pression— everywhere  In  the  world. 

"The  second  Is  freedom  of  every  person 
to  worship  God  in  his  own  way — everywhere 
In  the  world. 

"The  third  Is  freedom  from  want — which, 
translated  into  world  terms  means  economic 
understandings  which  will  secure  every  na- 
tion a  healthy  peacetime  life  for  its  Inhabi- 
tants— everywhere  In   the  world. 

"The  fourth  is  freedom  from  fear— which, 
translated  Into  world  terms,  means  a  world- 
wide reduction  of  armaments  to  such  a  point 
and  In  such  a  thorough  fashion  that  no  na- 
tion wlU  be  m  a  position  to  commit  an  act 
of  physical  aggression  against  any  neigh- 
bor— anywhere  In  the  world." 

Praniain  Roosevelt  saw  a  world  In  which 
the  old  coercions  •   •   •  the  old  oppressions 

•  •  •  the  old  Injustices  might  be  pushed 
aside.  He  saw  a  world  In  which  man  might 
emerge  into  an  age  of  eiUlghtenment  and 
understanding. 

Franklin  Roosevelt's  vision  of  yesterday  is 
our  goal  of  today.  We  work  so  that  it  may 
be  the  reality  of  tomorrow. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  often  said  that  the  only 
whole  men  were  free  men. 

Today  our  task  at  home  is  to  create  a 
society  of  whole  and  free  men  where  every 
American  citizen — no  matter  where  he  lives 

•  *  •  no  matter  what  his  skin  color  •  •  •  no 
matter  where  he  worships  •  •  •  no  matter 
where  he  comes  from — may  be  a  full  pro- 
ductive participant  In  America.  To  buUd  a 
better  and  freer  world  we  need  a  better  and 
freer  America.    Our  land,  our  factories,  ova 

clUes,   our   water,   our  roads,   our   people 

these  are  the  things  which  must  be  fully  de- 
veloped If  our  dream  is  not  to  exceed  our 
reach. 

We  are  creating  a  change  of  prepositions. 
It  used  to  be  that  America  was  the  land  of 
freedom  and  opportunity  If  you  had  the 
right  last  name  or  went  to  the  right  church 
or  worked  in  the  right  place  or  if  vour  face 
happened  to  be  the  right  shade.  But  today 
we  are  changing  things.  America  can  and 
will  be  the  land  of  freedom  and  opportunity 
when  each  chUd  entering  life  can  look  for- 
ward to  an  equal  chance  to  make  the  most  of 
himself  •  •  •  to  climb  to  the  limit  of  his 
abUltles  •  •  •  to  stand  right  up  and  claim 
his  place  in  life  without  regard  for  anv  Ir- 
relevant mark  of  the  surface. 

In  the  last  session  of  the  Congress,  under 
President  Johnson's  leadership — and  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Carl  Hatden  of  Arl- 
zona^we  made  Into  law  the  hopes  and  ideas 
of  our  generation  and  the  generation  before- 
Voting  Rights,  Immigration,  Education.  Med- 
icare. Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Arts  and  Humanities. 
We  made  laws  to  make  war  on  povertv. 
We  made  laws  to  turn  American  agrlcul- 
txu-e  In  a  new  and  fruitful  direction. 

These  laws  are  nothing  more  than  in- 
vestments—many of  them  deferred  for  far 
too  long.  They  are  investments  In  the  bet- 
ter  and   stronger   Amerlca^an   America   of 
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"whole  men"— that  must  be  built  if  we  ara 
to  carry  our  burdens  at  home  and  In  tha 
world. 

Those  burdens  wUl  not  be  small  burdens 
There  are,  of  course,  the  challenges  we  face 
at  home. 

In  foiu-  yeans,  211  mllUon  people  wUi  Uve 
here.  Half  of  them  wUl  be  under  age  25 
Within  ten  years  we  wlU  need  each  yea», 
over  2  million  new  homes  .  .  .  thousands  of 
schools  .  .  .  transportation  systems  to  move 
goods  and  people  .  .  fresh  air  and  light  and 
open  space  .  and  art,  music,  literature 
theatre— the  things  that  make  life  mora 
than  a  constant  struggle  for  material  goods. 
But  those  tasks  are  nothmg  compared  to 
the  tasks  we  face  in  the  world  around  us. 

Can  the  four  freedoms  be  realized  not  only 
In  America  but  In  the  world?  Skeptics  might 
say  that  the  odds  are  against  us. 

Today  two-thirds  of  mankind  llvae  In  tha 
same  darkness  and  Ignorance  it  has  known 
for  centuries— and  the  gap  between  the  rich 
nations  and  the  poor  nations  widens  each 
year.  At  the  same  time  these  disinherited  of 
the  earth  are  exposed  to  modern  communica- 
tion which  makes  it  all  too  clear  that  they 
are  not  sharing  m  the  benefits  we  enjoy  as 
a  matter  of  course.  These  people  are  the 
targets  of  the  stlrrers-of-trouble  and  makers- 
of-vlolent  revolution. 

We  live  In  a  world  in  which  there  are 
weapons  that  could  wipe  out  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  In  less  than  a  half-hour's  time. 

We  live  In  a  world  In  which  large  and 
strong  nations  have  made  It  their  doctrine 
that  democratic  Institutions  must  be  de- 
stroyed and  small  nations  brought  to  heel 
with  brute  force. 

How.  in  this  environment,  will  the  four 
freedoms  ever  be  achieved? 
We  know  the  answer. 
It  Is  true  that  America  is  the  last,  best 
hope  of  earth. 

It  Is  up  to  i«  to  lead  the  way  toward  the 
time  when  the  threat  of  nuclear  destruction 
does  not  hover  above  the  earth. 

It  Is  up  to  ua  to  help  the  small  and  weak 
nations  build  the  fabric  of  strong,  stable— 
and  free— societies.  In  face  of  subversion  and 
totalitarian  threat. 

We  know  that  it  is  up  to  tts  to  provide  the 
leadership— yes,  often  to  provide  the  mate- 
rial resources— to  stimulate  the  strong  na- 
tions of  the  West  to  a  greater  sharing  of 
these  tasks. 

I  have  news  for  you:  There  wUl  be  no 
time  ahead  to  relax.  There  will  be  no  breath- 
ing space.  No  oceans  can  protect  us.  There 
will  be  no  way  to  avoid  "entanellne 
alliances." 

We  are  the  leaders.  And  the  responsiia- 
ities  of  leadership  are  ours  to  bear. 

The  tides  of  history  are  moving  fast.  We 
can  be  engulfed  by  those  tides.  Or  we  can 
use  their  powerful  generative  force.  We  can 
harness  those  tides  to  the  causa  of  man- 
klnd— If  we  have  the  courage,  U  we  have  the 
perseverance,  if  we  build  the  strong  cohesive 
American  society  that  we  will  need. 
Will  the  fovu-  freedoms  be  achieved? 
The  answer  was  given  by  Franklin  Roose- 
velt In  the  last  words  he  ever  wrote — words 
he  had  no  chance  to  use  In  his  Jefferson  Day 
address  which  would  have  been  delivered 
twenty -one  years  ago  this  week. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  wrote:  "The  only  limit 
to  our  realization  of  tomorrow  will  be  our 
doubt*  of  today.  Let  us  move  forward  with 
strong  and  active  faith." 

My  fellow  Democrats;  Let  us  move 
forward. 


POLISH  CHRISTIAN  MILLENNIUM- 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MUSKIE 
AT  ALLIANCE  COLLEGE 


Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  dlsthiguished  Junior  Senator  from 
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Maine  [Mr.  MuskieI  delivered  an  en- 
lightening and  inspirational  speech  on 
the  observance  of  the  Pohsh  Christian 
Millennium.  The  address  weis  given  at 
Alliance  College  In  my  home  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  His  sense  of  ethnic  pride 
can  be  shared  by  all  of  us  who  know  of 
Poland's  great  contributions  to  Western 
civilization.  America  has  been  particu- 
larly fortunate  In  having  within  its 
citizenry  so  many  men  and  women  of 
Polish  desce^  to  enhance  and  broaden 
our  cultural  foundation. 

The  1.000  years  of  Polish  Christianity 
attest  to  the  spirit,  courage,  and  forti- 
tude of  a  great  people.  Because  I  deem 
the  Senator  from  Maine's  address  at 
Alliance  College  to  be  of  interest  and 
value  to  all  Americans,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

This  Is  Ors  HEarrACE 
(Remarks  by  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskix  on 

the  Polish  Millennium  at  Alliance  College, 

Cambridge  Springs,  Pa  .  May  7,  1966) 

President  Parclnskl.  Most  Reverend 
Bishop  Watson,  Reverend  Pathers.  Reverend 
Sisters.  Cerusor  Dworakowskl.  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen. I  fun  happy  to  be  here  at  this  time, 
at  this  place,  and  In  such  dlstlngtiUlied 
company. 

With  you,  I  have  enjoyed  this  evening 
up  to  this  point. 

I  have  en]oyed  the  music  of  Chopin,  the 
performance  o'  Mr  Zugclo  and  Mr,  Aaron. 
and  the  slni^lng  of  the  MUIennlum  Singers. 
And  the  folk  dancing  of  the  Kujawiakl.  Dr. 
Parclnskl,  has  truly  been  a  symbol  of  that 
excellence  which  Is  the  objective  of  Alliance 
College, 

Now  It  la  my  task  to  speak,  and  yours  to 
listen,  I  hope  that  we  tlnlsh  at  the  same 
time 

We  are  here  because  one  thousand  years 
ago.  Poland  entered  upon  the  stage  of  world 
history — and  embraced  Christianity. 

Ever  since,  she  has  had  an  Impreseive  and 
m.eanlngful  Influence  upon  Western  civiliza- 
tion. 

An  Influence  that  ha«  enriched  the  life  of 
Western  man. 

An  Influence  that  has  contributed  to  the 
development  of  Western  political  Institutions 
and  concepts. 

An  Influence  that  has  been  exerted  by 
Polish  leaders  who  have  been  at  the  same 
time,  leaders  In  the  Western  World. 

An  Influence  that  gives  us  reason,  as  Poles, 
on  this  millennium  annlversarv  tc  be  proud 
of  our  heritage  ajud  what  It  has  meant  for 
mankind. 

It  Is  appropriate,  therefore  that  we  should 
create  occasions  such  as  this  to  review  Ihn' 
herlt&ge,  to  take  satisfaction  from  it.  but 
more  Important,  to  draw  meaning  from  It 
as  we  contemplate  today's  world  EUid  the 
unknown  future. 

There  Is  much  of  glory  In  Poland  s  past — 
glory  which  was  the  product  of  the  love  of 
liberty,  fierce  independence,  intense  palrlot- 
lam,  and  courage  so  characteristic  of  the 
Polish  people. 

And  because  of  her  geographic  p<Tsltlon. 
Poland  has  had  am.ple  opportunity  to  put 
these  qualities  to  the  test. 

On  two  Important  occasions  in  a  thousand 
yenrs.  Poland  was  the  flret  line  of  defense 
against  Invading  hordes  from  the  East  She 
held  her  line  proudly,  and  the  etwtem  dreams 
of  conquering  Europe  were  dashed 

Every  Pole  remembers  that  in  1341.  Prtnee 
Henry k  Poboeny  at  the  cost  of  his  life  forced 


the  Mongol  invaders  to  retreat  to  Asia  In  the 
battle  of  Legnica. 

Every  Pole  remembers  that,  tn  1683,  Po- 
land put  an  end  to  Turkish  expansion  in 
Ehirope,  when  the  great  Jan  Sobleekl  went 
to  ttie  aid  of  Vienna,  and,  in  a  decisive 
battle,  routed  the  7\irlCB. 

And  no  Pole  wUl  ever  forget  that,  even 
under  the  bxirdens  Poland  has  carried  in 
ttus  century,  she  has  fought  gallantly  in  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

In  1920,  Polish  armies,  led  by  Marshal  Jozef 
Pllsudskl,  arrested  the  march  of  the  Bolshe- 
viks on  Oermany,  and  the  victory,  known  as 
the  "miracle  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula," 
was  credited  with  saving  Europe  from  com- 
munism. 

In  1939,  Poland  was  the  first  to  feel  the 
military  heel  of  the  Nazis  at  the  start  of 
World  War  n. 

Outmatched  at  the  start  by  Germany's 
motorized  military  machine,  Poland  was 
stung  17  days  later  by  an  attack  on  the 
East  front  by  Russia. 

Alone  and  isolated,  unable  to  defend  her- 
self on  her  homeland,  she  refused  to  play 
a  passive  role  in  the  war. 

Without  delay,  the  Polish  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Force,  80,000  strong,  regrouped  In  Prance, 
fought  at  the  side  of  Prance,  then  with  the 
British,  and  later  on,  in  Norway,  North  Afri- 
ca, Italy,  Normandy,  Belgltun  and  the  Nether- 
lands. In  the  famous  battle  of  Britain  in 
1940,  Polish  airmen  were  responsible  fcM*  16 
percent  of  the  Oerman  air  losses.  Altogether, 
more  than  300,000  Poles  served  with  the  Al- 
lied forces  during  the  war.  Meanwhile,  at 
home,  Poland  buUt  one  of  the  strongest  un- 
derground networks  In  Nazi-occupied  Eu- 
rope. 

This  is  a  valiant  record  for  a  nation  which 
was  attacked  and  overrun  by  two  nations 
almoet  before  the  rest  of  the  world  recog- 
nized that  a  global  war  had  begun. 

It  Is  the  record  of  a  nation  which,  for  a 
thousand  years,  has  never  rejected  the  bur- 
dens of  freedom.  And,  despite  the  bitter 
disappointments  of  the  postwar  years,  the 
spirit  of  freedom  has  never  died.  The  Poe- 
nan  uprising  of  1956  was  a  vivid  expression 
of  that  spirit.  It  stUl  bums  today  among 
Poles,  both  in  and  out  of  Poland,  and  al- 
ways will. 

The  same  qualities  which  brought  glory 
on  the  field  of  battle,  were  the  inspiration 
for  achievement  in  the  works  of  peace. 

Poland's  history  sings  of  htmian  and  cul- 
tural progress. 

Encouraged  by  centuries  of  reverence  for 
Individual  freedom,  the  arts  and  sciences 
flourished. 

Even  a  partial  list  Is  Impressive : 

Europe's  first  ministry  of  education  re- 
sulting from  the  constitution  of  1791: 

Mlkolaj  Kop>emlk,  one  of  Eiiroprn's  out- 
standing scholars  in  the  leth  century,  and 
the  father  of  modem  astronomy: 

Ludwlk  Zamenhoff,  the  Inventor  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Elsperanto; 

Maidame  Marle-Ctirie-Sklodowska,  world- 
famous  for  the  discovery  of  radium; 

In  the  field  of  literature,  Wladyslaw  Rey- 
mont  and  Henryk  Slenklewicz,  winners  of 
Nobel  Prizes.  Reymont  for  his  novel  "The 
Peasants."  and  Sienklewics  tor  "Quo  Vadla"; 
and  the  world  renowned  Joeef  Conrad-Kor- 
zenlowsU,  author  of  "Lord  Jim"  and  other 
novels. 

In  no  field  hEis  the  glory  of  Poland  shone 
more  brightly  than  In  the  field  of  music. 
Frederic  Chopin  Is  a  gift  to  the  ages.  His 
brilliant  compositions  will  delight  the  souls 
of  men  as  long  as  music  is  beard.  And  In 
our  times,  the  world  has  thrilled  to  the  In- 
comparable Paderewskl,  Bubinsteln,  Landow- 
ska,  and  Rodglnskl. 

These  glories  are  but  the  beginning  of 
the  Poll^^k  story. 

Esp>eclally  Impressive  have  been  Poland's 
contributions  to  the  Ideals  and  concepts  of 
democracy. 


In  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  centuries, 
Poland  was  the  largest  and  most  civilized 
and  powerful  state  In  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe. 

And  the  significant  fact  is  that  this 
achievement  was  built  on  a  series  of  funda- 
mental concepts  of  liberty : 

The  "Nemlneh  Captluabtis"  in  1425  which 
gtiaranteed  personal  liberty  of  the  citizens. 

The  "Statutes  of  Nieszawa"  In  1454  which 
established  a  bicameral  parliamentary  gys. 
tern. 

The  "Nihil  Novl"  in  1505  which  made  the 
crown  powerless  to  legislate  without  consent 
of  the  two  chambers. 

Beginning  In  1673,  election  of  the  kings 
of  Poland,  and  a  new  set  of  laws  known  as 
"Pacta  Conventa"  which  gave  citizens  the 
right  to  withdraw  allegiance  to  the  king 
U  he  transgressed  any  law  or  broke  any 
stipulation  under  which  he  was  elected. 

These  and  other  concepts  are  striking  ex- 
amples of  a  nation's  will  to  be  free  of  tyranny. 

It  was  the  custom  for  nations  seeking  em- 
igres to  subjugate  weaker  nations  and  to 
build  autocratic  central  authority. 

Not  in  Poland.  Internally,  she  decentral- 
ized authority.  Internationally,  she  sought 
to  win  the  hearts  of  her  member  nations. 
She  undertook  to  gain  their  loyalty,  not  by 
coercion,  but  by  making  them  political  and 
cultiu^l  partners. 

The  free  union  of  Poland  and  Lithuania, 
concluded  In  1413,  is  unique  in  the  history 
of  international  relations.  The  treaty  puts  at 
the  very  basis  of  the  union  the  Christian 
principle  of  love. 

An  attitude  of  tolerance  and  respect  for 
local  Institutions,  religion  and  language  was 
taken  by  Poland  toward  her  vassal  states. 

The  Immense  dominions  of  the  Polish 
crown  were  divided  into  34  provinces,  all  of 
which  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  and  benefits 
of  broadly  conceived  self-govermnent. 

Eventutilly.  the  degree  of  local  independ- 
ence contributed  to  the  several  p>arUtlons 
of  Poland  In  the  18th  century.  However,  she 
responded  to  the  Internal  turmoil  by  writing 
the  constitution  of  1791,  a  remarkable  docu- 
ment In  Its  day.  It  balanced  Individual  free- 
doms against  the  needs  of  the  nation. 

Class  distinction  was  ended.  Towns  ob- 
tained administrative  and  Judicial  autonomy 
and  parliamentary  representation.  Peasants 
were  placed  under  the  protection  of  law. 
Measures  aimed  at  the  abolition  of  serfdom 
were  sanctioned. 

What  is  there,  then,  in  all  this  thousand 
years  of  history  as  a  Christian  nation  which 
has  particular  pertinence  to  our  day,  to  our 
times,  and  to  our  future? 

Belief  In  God— yes — with  a  faith  which 
relates  Gods  will  and  God's  Justice  and  God's 
compassion  to  the  destiny  of  Poles  and  Po- 
land— as  In  that  great  national  symbol — the 
black  madonna 

And  so  Poles  have  believed  In  and  fought 
for  the  dignity  ^f  man — as  they  have  be- 
lieved in  and  fought  for  the  Independence 
of  Poland — and  as  they  have  believed  In  and 
fought  for  freedom  from  tyranny. 

These  beliefs  have  written  our  history,  in- 
spired our  leaders  and  our  people,  shaped  our 
Institutions,  produced  our  culture,  our  lit- 
erature and  our  music.  These  beliefs  are 
Poland — the  Poland  which  the  world  knows 
and  honors  and  respects — the  Poland  of  his- 
tory!— the  Poland  which  lives  In  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  all  Poles ! 

ThU  Is  the  Poland  which.  In  the  Warsaw 
Conference  of  1573,  guaranteed  free  worship 
of  any  religion. 

This  is  the  Poland,  whose  non -Jewish 
Poles,  hid  300,000  Jews  from  the  searching 
Oerman  Nazis  notwithstanding  the  threat  of 
the  death  penalty  if  caught 

This  Is  the  Poland  whose  Tadeuse  Koecius- 
tko,  the  "father  of  American  artillery." 
fought  for  American  Independence  and  then 
authorized  the  sale  of  the  lands  given  him 
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by  a  grateful  America,  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  to  free  and  educate  slaves. 

This  Is  the  Poland  whose  Kaslmlr  Piilaskl, 
the  "father  of  American  cavalry,"  died  In  the 
same  cause. 

This  Is  the  Poland  of  which  my  father 
spoke  to  me,  at  his  knee,  for  hours  on  end, 
out  of  the  fullness  of  his  heart. 

Increasingly,  as  the  years  passed  by  and 
my  comprehension  grew,  he  drove  home  his 
lesson.  What  he  had  lost  by  leaving  Poland 
had  been  more  than  offset  by  what  he 
gained — for  himself  and  for  me.  Here,  If  a 
man  had  ability,  he  could  apply  It  in  a  man- 
ner of  his  own  choosing.  Here,  If  a  man  had 
an  opinion,  he  could  express  It  without  fear 
of  reprisal.  Here,  if  a  man  disagreed  with 
governmental  policy,  he  could  say  so,  and, 
more  than  that,  he  could  do  something  about 
It  by  casting  his  ballot  at  the  polls.  Here,  a 
man  was  completely  free  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
his  own  Integrity.  Intellectual  and  physical 
capacity,  his  own  work.  There  were  no 
heights  toward  which  he  could  not  strive. 
It  mattered  not  what  his  national  back- 
ground, his  religious  or  political  beliefs,  his 
economic  status  In  life  might  be. 

These  beliefs  were  my  father's  life.  He 
held  them  confidently  through  periods  when 
he  felt  the  lash  of  prejudice  directed  against 
those  of  foreign  birth  and  of  his  creed.  On 
the  evening  of  my  Inaugural  day  as  Governor 
of  Maine,  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  very 
simply,  "Now  I  can  die  happy."  A  few 
months  later  the  final  chapter  of  his  life 
was  written.  I  am  sure  that.  In  the  closing 
moments,  he  must  have  thought  of  the 
strange  and  wonderful  destiny  which  had  so 
astonishingly  vindicated  the  beliefs  which 
had  uprooted  his  life. 

In  1789,  Benjamin  Franklin  described  the 
America  which  was  my  father's  Ufe,  and  his 
Polish  heritage  when  he  wrote : 

"God  grant,  that  not  only  the  love  of 
liberty  but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
rights  of  man,  may  pervade  aU  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  so  that  a  philosopher  may  set 
his  foot  anywhere  on  Its  surface,  and  say. 
'this  Is  my  country'."  This  is  our  heritage — 
and  our  unfinished  task— here  and  around 
the  globe. 

Everyone  In  America  Is  a  member  of  a 
minority  group.  It  may  be  economic,  social, 
political,  religious,  racial,  regional,  or  based 
upon  national  origin.  It  may  not  be  such 
today  as  to  set  us  apart  in  any  unpleasant 
way.    But  It  could  tomorrow ! 

The  character  of  our  minority  etattis  may 
vary  In  Its  Impact  today  upon  our  effective 
enjoyment  of  dignity,  equality,  security,  and 
opportunity.  It  may  not  today  constitute 
a  disability  in  any  of  these  respects.  But  It 
could  tomorrow  I 

Our  particular  minority  group  may  be 
joined  today  with  others  In  a  common  cause 
or  common  prejudice  or  a  common  indiffer- 
ence with  majority  status.  The  accompany- 
ing power  to  affect  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  mUiorlty  groups  not  a  part  of  the  coalition 
la  subject  to  abuse  resulting  from  Indiffer- 
ence, callousness,  or  deliberate  Intent. 

Today,  as  a  member  of  the  current  major- 
ity, the  possibility,  or  even  the  actuality,  of 
«uch  abuse  may  be  of  no  concern  to  us.  But 
" '=°"^«1  be.  If  our  particular  mUiority  group 
Becomes  the  object  of  tomorrow's  prejudice 
or  Indifference! 

To  those  who  say— and  there  are  such— 
that  certain  national  and  ethnic  groups  are 
Better  and  more  desU'able  as  Americans  than 
others,  let  us  ask:  "Who  U  to  make  the  selec- 
tion, and  at  what  point  In  history,  and  U 
the  selection  subject  to  revision  as  the  ma- 
jority coalition  changes?" 

•To  those  who  say  that  there  are  superior 
»na  inferior  citizens,  depending  wholly  upon 
race,  national  origin,  religion,  or  color,  let 
us  ask,  "Who  U  to  make  the  selection  and 
now  can  you  be  sure  what  your  status  wUl 
oe  When  the  majority  coalition  takes  shape?" 


I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  case  for  civil 
liberties  should  be  based  upon  fear  of  each 
other. 

I  am  saying  simply  this.  Our  differences 
have  made  our  country  great.  They  have 
done  so  Ijecause,  Increasingly,  creative  abil- 
ity, intellectual  capacity,  and  high  moral  and 
spiritual  principles,  wherever  foimd,  have 
been  allowed  to  seek  their  highest  attainable 
level. 

I  am  also  saying  this.  Our  differences  can 
destroy  us:  and  the  Instruments  lor  such 
destruction  are  prejudice,  fear,  Indifference, 
hatred  and  retaliation. 

Is  It  better  for  us  and  oxir  country  that  we 
seek  reasons  to  like  and  tmst  each  other? 
Or  Is  It  better  that  we  seek  reasons  to  fear 
each  other? 

In  the  iseo's,  the  Maine  legislature  con- 
cerned Itself  with  the  problem  of  Inducing 
settlements  In  the  unpeopled  townships  of 
the  State.  An  agent  was  sent  to  Sweden, 
with  Instructions  to  make  vigorous  efforts  to 
establish  a  Swedish  colony  in  Maine.  Within 
ten  weeks  he  had  brought  to  Maine  twenty- 
two  men,  eleven  women  and  eighteen  chil- 
dren—Including a  pastor,  farmers,  a  clvU 
engineer,  a  blacksmith,  two  carpenters,  a 
basket  maker,  a  baker,  a  taUor  and  a  shoe- 
maker. They  carved  a  home  out  of  the 
wilderness  of  northern  Maine. 

New  immigrants  followed.  Within  five 
years  the  population  had  Increased  to  600 
who  had  built  a  prosperous  community  of 
130  houses,  barns,  two  steam  sawmills,  one 
water  power  sawmill  and  the  incidental  busi- 
ness establishments.  At  the  end  of  five 
years,  133  men  applied  for  citizenship. 

A  member  of  the  Swedish  Parliament 
wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Maine  as  follows: 
"iviay  the  young  colony  of  the  'New  Sweden- 
grow  and  flourish,  not  only  In  material 
strength,  but  even  in  developing  their  moral 
and  Intellectual  faculties.  And  may  the 
new  population  thus  add  to  your  state  and  to 
your  great  republic  a  good  and  healthy  ele- 
ment of  moral  power  from  the  old  world, 
and  becoming  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  your 
free  Institutions,  reflect  that  spirit  on  their 
native  land. 

"What  we  have  lost  In  the  old  fatherland 
will 'then  not  have  been  lost  to  humarUty: 
On  the  contrary,  the  trees  have  only  been 
transplanted  on  a  fresher  soil,  where  they  will 
thrive  better,  and  give  richer  and  more  abun- 
dant friute.  God  bless  the  harvest.  God 
bless  yoiu"  land." 

And  we  are  the  new  Poland— with  a  similar 
mission. 

Civil  liberty  Is  the  sunshine  without  which 
the  crop  will  suffer.  The  enemy  of  civil 
liberty  is  prejudice.  The  cause  of  prejudice 
Is  fear— fear  of  the  unknown,  fear  that  there 
Is  no  real  basis  for  mutual  tmst  and  confi- 
dence, fear  that  those  discriminated  against 
may  abuse  power  and  authority  if  given  the 
chance. 

If  such  fears  are  well-founded,  there  is  no 
real  basis  for  democratic  institutions.  All 
the  evidence  from  our  naUonal  history  and 
experience  Indicates  that  they  are  not  weU- 
founded.  The  growth  of  our  free  Institu- 
tions— their  effectiveness  and  strength — has 
been  in  direct  proportion  to  the  expansion  of 
civil  liberties  and  their  enjoyment  by  greater 
numbers  of  our  people  of  more  diverse  and 
varied  backgrounds,  talents,  and  experiences. 
This  has  been  our  harvest.  And  It  has  been 
fmltful. 

The  cause  of  civil  Ubertles,  then,  is  not 
simply  that  of  do-gooders,  or  of  neighbors 
Interfering  without  Justification  in  the  af- 
fairs of  neighbors.  It  is  the  cause  of  all 
those  who  are  concerned  that  our  national 
climate  be  a  healthy  one. 

Let  those  who  support  this  cause,  however, 
avoid  seLf-rlghteousness.  Let  us  not  refuse 
to  give  the  trust  and  confidence  which  we 
ask.  Faith  begets  faith  if  buttressed  by  an 
accumulation  of  reassuring  experiences. 


We  have  made  legislative  progress  in  this 
field  in  recent  years.  Some  believe  we  have 
moved  too  fast;  others  that  we  have  not 
moved  fast  enough.  Without  resolving  that 
difference  of  opinion,  I  think  it  fair  to  say 
that  we  have  moved  ahead,  that  the  move- 
ment has  achieved  constructive  results,  and 
that  it  gives  promise  of  more  progress. 

And  we  should  take  pride  as  Poles,  that. 
as  we  contribute  to   that  progress,  we  wlU 

be  enhancing  an  ancient  Polish  heritage a 

heritage  that  was  nobly  expressed  In  1413  In 
the  treaty  of  union  between  Poland  and 
Lithuania : 

"May  this  deed  be  remembered  forever. 
It  Is  known  to  all  that  he  will  not  attain 
salvation  who  is  not  sustained  by  the  mystery 
of  love  which — radiates  goodness,  reconciles 
those  In  discord,  urates  those  who  quarrel, 
dissipates  hatred,  puts  an  end  to  anger,  fur- 
nishes to  all  the  food  of  peace,  brings  to- 
gether the  scattered,  lifts  up  the  fallen, 
makes  rough  way  smooth,  turns  wrong  Into 
right,  aids  virtues.  Injures  no  one.  delights 
In  all  things:  he,  who  take  refuge  In  Its 
arms  will  find  safety,  and  thenceforth  even 
though  insulted,  will  have  no  fear. 

"Through  love,  laws  are  esUbUshed,  king- 
doms are  ruled,  cities  are  set  In  order,  and 
the   welfare   of  the  state  la  brought  to  Its 
highest." 
This  Is  the  creed  of  a  Christian  nation. 
We  believe  It  because  It  Is  right. 
We  believe  It  because  we  are  God's  chil- 
dren. 

We  know  that,  only  when  all  God's  chU- 
dren  are  warmed  by  lu  beneficent  glow,  can 
we  hope  to  achieve  jiistlce,  and  order,  and 
peace  on  earth. 


PHILADELPHIA'S  REVEREND  SULLI- 
VAN PREACHES  SELF-HELP,  NOT 
PROTEST 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
Friday,  April  15,  1966,  a  column  by  NeU 
Ulman  entitled.  "Negro  Pioneer:  Phila- 
delphia's Reverend  Sullivan  Preaches 
Self-Help,  Not  Protest." 

Rev.  Leon  H.  Sullivan  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing Negro  leaders  in  Philadelphia. 
Indeed,  he  Is  one  of  our  outstanding 
leaders  regardless  of  his  race,  creed,  or 
color.  He  recently  received  the  Phila- 
delphia Award  established  by  Edward  W. 
Bok.  which  Is  given  every  year  to  the  In- 
dividual who  has  done  most  to  promote 
the  well-being  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  a 
splendid  American  citizen. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  this 
short  biographical  article  about  Rever- 
end Sullivan  by  Nell  Ulman.  entlUed 
"Negro  Pioneer:  Philadelphia's  Reverend 
Sullivan  Preaches  Self-Help,  Not  Pro- 
test," be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkord 
as  follows : 


Neoeo  PioNxsa- Philadelphia's  Rxt.   Sttlu- 
VAN    Przachxs    8lLF-HlU>.    NoT    PmoTMT 

(By  Nell  TTlman) 
PHiLADdtLPHiA. — In  rccent  months  hun- 
dreds of  men  have  made  pilgrimages  from 
around  the  nation  to  a  Baptist  church  at  the 
edge  of  this  city's  Negro  slum.  From  over 
40  different  cities.  Including  such  disparate 
spot*  as  Uttle  Rock,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  and  White  Plains,  N.Y., 
they  have  come  to  hear  a  new  and  unusual 
phUoeophy  of  Negro  self-help. 

Preaching  this  rapidly  spreading  gospel  Is 
Rev.  Leon  H.  SulUvan.  a  dreamer  and  doer 
who  this  week  became  the  second  Negro  to 
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receive  the  Philadelphia  Award,  this  commu- 
nity's highest  honor  to  a  citizen,  fc*  his  "out- 
standing leadership"  Charles  H.  Percy, 
former  chairman  of  Bell  &  Howeil  Co.,  Seiuite 
candidate  from  Illinois  and  one  of  the  pU- 
grtms,  calls  him  "one  of  the  ablest  leaders 
of  men  I  have  ever  met  " 

The  essence  of  Rev.  Sullivan's  message  Is 
a  concept  of  Job  training  put  into  practice 
here  two  years  ago  as  the  Opportunities  In- 
dustrialization Center,  many  imitators  of 
■»-hicii  are  now  popping  up  across  the  nation. 
But  Rev.  Sullivan's  vision  sweeps  far  beyond 
this  single  concept;  he  envisages  apartment 
complexes,  shopping  centers  and  banks  built 
by  corporations  formed  with  capital  from  the 
Negro  community  and  plowing  back  part  of 
their  revenues  to  expand  the  training  centers 
In  number  and  scope  Ultimately,  he  sees 
Job  training  transforming  relief  lines  Into  a 
skilled  labor  force. 

The  fulfillment  of  his  vision,  he  predicts. 
will  be  the  fruits  of  his  "New  Direction"  In 
civil  rights — mobilization  of  Negro  -wealth  for 
education  and  production  This,  he  says,  Is 
the  logical  sequel  to  programs  of  protest, 
"for  the  salvation  of  the  Negro  lies  In  his 
ability  to  help  himself" 

Hearing  the  six-f(X)t-five  Inch  prophet  Of 
the  New  Direction  explain  how  Investors  In 
two  of  hid  church-sponsored  corporations 
can  build  hundred  dollar  stakes  Into  equities 
worth  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars,  a  listener 
is  struck  with  at  least  skepticism  If  not  s'os- 
plclon.  But  when  Rev,  Sullivan  first  prom- 
ised a  Job  training  center  created  by  Negroes 
several  years  ago,  few  believed  him.  Now 
there  are  five  such  centers  Just  In  Philadel- 
phia. 

HOW     IT    ST.\RTED 

It  all  started  after  local  business  had 
bowed  to  Negro  boycotts  for  Jobs  and  asked 
for  a  supply  of  "quallfled"  Negroes.  Rev. 
Sullivan  decided  the  Negro  community  had 
to  train  the  workers  Itself.  Door  to  door 
canvassing  through  the  Negro  slums  and 
solicitation  of  small  b'.islnessmen  raised 
$102,000.  Appeals  t-o  local  corporations 
brought  forth  8250,000  In  cash  and  equip- 
ment. The  Ford  Foundation  gave  $200,000, 
the  city  gave  a  building,  and  the  first  OIC  was 
born  In  February  1964  In  an  abandoned  Jail- 
house.  Hundreds  turned  out  on  a  bitter  cold 
day  to  cheer  its  dedication,  and  about  1,600 
have  sir.re  been  trained  and  placed  In  Jobs. 
While  that  number  is  small  meaetired  against 
the  city's  unemployed,  the  program  has  suc- 
ceeded and  grown  where  others,  notably 
Government-sponsored  efforts,  have  failed 
and  died.  'When  hundreds  of  applicants  ap- 
peared too  Ill-educated  for  technical  train- 
ing in  sewing,  cooking,  metal  -^-orklng,  draft- 
ing, electronics  rep.ilr.  cjurijentry  and  other 
skills.  OIC  did  not  turn  them  away,  but 
created  a  "feeder  program"  to  train  them 
first  in  basic  speech,  grooming,  writing  and 
arithmetic. 

The  key  to  Its  succes-s.  Rev,  Sullivan  and 
others  believe,  has  been  OIC's  community 
roots.  "It  was  important  to  raise  some  of 
the  funds  from  the  community,  even  if  we 
could  have  gotten  them  easier  from  the  Gov- 
ernment or  a  foundation,"  Rev.  Sullivan 
says  "The  people  have  a  stake  In  these 
centers,  now.  and  they're  not  going  to  let 
them  die."  Also,  as  OIC  keeps  abreast  of  the 
latest  Industrial  technkiues  to  shape  its 
courses  and  find  jobs  lor  Its  trainees.  "It  Is 
establishing  a  dialogue  between  the  Negro 
community  and  the  white  industrial  com- 
munity, so  that  Negroes  can  begin  to  com- 
municate with  the  white  jwwer  structure." 
In  Rev  Sullivan's  view. 

Gradually,  the  preacher  has  won  over  the 
skeptics.  '"When  Rev.  Sullivan  told  me  two 
years  ago  OICs  would  spread  across  the 
country.  I  smiled  indulgently,"  says  one  ob- 
server. Now,  with  programs  operating  In 
seven  other  cities  and  organized  In  22  more. 


the  doubter  confeasee,  "I  believe."  Among 
the  22  about  to  begin  classes  in  loa  Angeles 
where  representatives  of  several  "rival"  civil 
rights  groups  sit  on  an  OIC  board  of  direc- 
tors along  with  local  ministers  and  business- 
men. The  training  center  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  Watts,  and  the  program  is  hailed  as 
the  first  to  galvanize  that  divided  and  rlot- 
tom  community  into  constructive  self-help. 

Similarly,  skeptics  have  doubted  Rev.  Su- 
llvan's  scheme  for  an  apartment  complex 
providing  low-cost  housing  In  North  Phila- 
delphia. But  -with  a  group  of  parishioners  at 
his  Zion  Baptist  Church  putting  up  the  ini- 
tial coital  and  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration insuring  a  million  dollar  loan, 
ground  has  been  broken  and  what  Rev.  Sulli- 
van calls  "the  first  of  20"  apartment  com- 
plexes Is  abuUdlng. 

In  all  his  projects.  Rev.  Sullivan  places 
his  tactical  reliance  on  what  he  calls  "the 
principle  of  concentration."  The  boycott  for 
Jobs  which  germinated  OIC  "concentrated" 
on  one  company  at  a  time.  ("Boycotting  a 
downtown  area  is  too  diverse.")  Similarly 
■with  OIC:  ""We  had  a  lot  of  problems  and 
not  much  to  start  with,  but  we  concentrated 
It  on  one  thing — job  training,"  he  says. 

The  principle  of  concentration  also  guides 
the  newest  venture — real  estate  development. 
"In  every  colored  community  there's  a  dia- 
mond mine  of  resources."  Rev.  Sullivan  de- 
clares. He  introduces  a  visitor  to  an  elderly 
deacon  who  claims  to  have  a  securities  port- 
folio of  $90,000.  "I've  got  40  like  liim  In  the 
church,"  says  Rev.  Sullivan.  "Forty  like 
him.  Money  is  no  problem.  People  don't 
realize  It's  here  because  it's  never  been 
mobilized.  But  now  we're  going  to  show 
them." 

The  first  demonstrations  are  the  identi- 
cally organized  Zlon  Non-Proflt  Corp.  and 
Zlon  Investment  Associates,  Inc.,  which  both 
grew  out  of  a  church  sa-vings  club.  They 
started  as  an  agreement  In  1962  by  60  parish- 
loners  to  save  $10  a  month  each  for  36 
months.  Soon  the  investment  group  had 
grown  to  225  people  and  the  funds  were  split. 
About  $20,000  went  to  Zlon  Non-Proflt  to 
raise  a  million  dollar  loan.  The  money  'wiU 
create  a  two-building  96-unlt  garden  apart- 
ment complex  In  North  Philadelphia  renting 
to  middle-income  families  at  $78  to  $108  per 
month.  The  construction  will  also  provide 
Jobs  for  graduates  of  OIC  building  trades 
courses.  "When  the  apartment  complex  be- 
gins paying  oS  its  mortgage,  Zlon  Non-Proflt 
-will  be^n  another. 

STOCK    OrratED    TO    PTTBLIC 

The  rest  of  the  investment  club's  funds 
went  to  capitalize  Zion  Investment  Assod- 
atee.  Inc.  which  has  already  bought  and  op- 
erates a  small  North  Philadelphia  apart- 
ment bvilldlng  and  plans  to  build  a  shopping 
center  next  to  Zlon  Non-Proflt's  garden 
apartments.  It  has  authorized  shares  of  com- 
mon stock  for  sale  within  the  church  and 
will  offer  shares  of  preferred  through  the 
church  to  the  public.  "When  they  refuse  to 
rent  to  us  now,  theyTl  find  us  buying  the 
building,"  comments  Rev.  Sullivan. 

Not  only  Is  the  Negro  middle  class  par- 
ticipating in  the  development,  but  also  any- 
one who  can  buy  a  $10  share  of  stock  or 
save  $10  a  month.  And  It  Is  this  broad 
community  participation  in  redevelopment 
that  Rev.  Sullivan  holds  so  Important. 
"There  are  times  when  protest  may  remain 
valid,"  he  says,  "but  the  real  enthusiasm 
must  be  channeled  Into  constructive  action. 
Otherwise  we'U  And  ourselves  frustrated  and 
no  nearer  to  freedom  of  opportunity  than 
we  were  15  years  ago." 

When  God  changed  self-doubting  Moses' 
rod  to  a  serpent  and  back  to  a  rod  as  He 
gave  him  Instructions  to  lead  the  Israelites 
out  of  ^ypt.  He  was  telling  Moses  to  "use 
what  you  have  in  your  hands."  Rev.  Sul- 


livan believes.  And  this  Is  the  theme  he 
preaches  in  church  and  which  guides  his 
economic  projects.  "I'm  on  some  sort  of 
crazy  beam  and  I  can't  get  off,"  he  says. 
"If  I'm  able  to  succeed,  it's  because  I'm 
not  political.  I  don't  want  money  to  bind  me 
and  I  don't  want  politics  to  bind  me.  I  must 
be  free,  and  then  I  think  my  people  will 
listen  to  me.  If  I'm  right  inside,  they'll 
listen." 

Leon  Howard  Sullivan  was  bom  In  poverty 
in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  on  October  16,  1922. 
"In  those  days  a  Negro  either  studied  to  be  a 
teacher  or  a  minister,  or  he  went  to  the  mines 
and  loaded  coal,"  recalls  a  fellow  West  Vir- 
ginian. 

In  high  school  the  yotxng  Sullivan  con- 
ducted what  he  thinks  may  have  been  the 
nation's  first  sit-in  In  a  segregated  Charles- 
ton lunch  room.  "I  walked  up  to  the  coun- 
ter and  recited  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence," he  recalls  with  a  grin.  "They  served 
me." 

An  athletic  scholarship  took  the  youth  to 
West  Virginia  State  College,  where  he  played 
basketball  and  football,  was  ordained  a  Bap- 
tist minister  at  the  age  of  17,  and  wrote 
poetry  about  the  Negro's  struggle.  A  torn 
knee  ligament  In  his  Junior  year  ended  his 
scholarship,  and  Rev.  Sullivan  worked  a  4- 
to-12  shift  in  a  steel  mill  to  pay  the  rest  of 
his  way. 

HSLP  FROM  POWIXL 

When  the  Rev.  (now  VS.  Representative) 
Adam  Clayton  Powkix  travelled  to  West  Vir- 
ginia in  1942,  Rev.  Sullivan  asked  him  to 
talk  to  one  of  the  small  churches  he  then 
headed  and  Rep.  Powell  did.  He 
also  told  the  young  preacher  about  Ne-w 
York's  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  gave 
Rev.  S-uiilvan  a  job  as  an  assistant  pastor 
when  he  came  to  Union  in  1943  at  the  age  of 
20. 

"He  was  a  real  West  Virginia  mountain- 
eer— tall  and  gangly  and  scared  to  death  be- 
cause he'd  never  been  in  the  big  city  be- 
fore," recalls  Congressman  Powell.  "I  told 
him,  'You  look  like  you  never  put  on  shoes 
before.'  but  I  had  faith  in  him.  People  liked 
him.  He  had  a  very  vrtnsome  personality, 
and  the  number  one  thing  you  felt  about  him 
was-  his  Integrity.  I  wanted  to  make  him  a 
preacher — a  man  who  wouldn't  be  airald  of 
a  big  crowd." 

Rev.  Sullivan's  pulpit  style  Is  in  the  flery 
and  emotional  Baptist  tradition,  and  his  em- 
phatic shouting  might  surprise  those  who 
have  heard  only  the  calm,  dignified  tones  of 
Rev.  Sullivan  the  salesman  explaining  his 
economic  programs.  His  sermons  are  short— 
10  to  15  minutes — and  the  themes  are 
simple:  Use  what  you  have  In  your  hands; 
set  good  examples  for  your  children;  clean  up 
your  language;  don't  waste  your  money  on 
whiskey. 

Even  while  he  informs  and  exhorts  hl« 
congregation  on  his  economic  programs,  he 
cautions  them  against  too  much  material- 
ism: "We're  on  the  move  economlailly  and 
educationally,  but  we  must  be  on  the  move 
spiritually,  too." 

At  the  ground-breaking  of  Zlon  Non-Proflt 
Corp.'s  apartment  complex.  Rev.  Sullivan 
told  the  gathered  crowd :  "From  this  day  on 
we  Intend  not  Just  to  get  some  of  the 
crumbs — but  to  bake  some  of  the  bread.  We 
do  not  build  just  for  colored  men,  but  for 
all  men;  and  we  shall  create  business  not 
just  for  colored  men,  but  for  all  men." 

One  white  Southerner  transplanted  to  the 
Philadelphia  business  community  who  hold* 
little  love  for  civil  rights  leaders  "whipping 
up  protest  and  false  hopes"  Is  spending  the 
first  years  of  his  recent  retirement  as  liaison 
man  between  OIC  and  the  PhUadelphls 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  '"When  all  is  said 
and  done,"  he  declares,  "Leon  Sullivan  is  go- 
ing to  be  the  man  who  has  done  the  most 
for  the  Negro  community.    And  there's  not 
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one  segment  of  the  community  that  won't 
profit  by  It — especially  bxisiness." 


HIGH  SPEED  RAIL  PASSENGER 
SERVICE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  note  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  announced  today  Itg  in- 
tention to  extend  its  demonstration 
program  of  high  speed  rail  passenger 
service  in  New  England. 

This  is  a  matter  of  special  Interest  to 
me  both  because  the  expanded  program 
will  mean  improved  service  for  my  State 
and  also  because  I  am  proud  to  claim 
an  initiating  role  in  the  High  Speed 
Ground  Transportation  Act  of  1965, 
under  which  these  demonstration  pro- 
grams are  being  financed. 

When  we  first  contemplated  the  use  of 
new  high  speed  railroad  trains  to  test 
consumer  response  in  New  England,  it 
seemed  that  the  only  possible  trackage 
which  could  be  used  would  be  the  44-mile 
stretch  between  Boston  and  Providence, 
which  is  straighter  than  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  main  line  track. 

Now,  however,  because  of  the  adapt- 
ability of  a  revolutionary  new  experi- 
mental train  being  built  by  United  Air- 
craft Corporate  Systems  Center,  and  be- 
cause also  of  an  assurance  from  the  Con- 
necticut Transportation  authority  that 
It  will  assist  in  the  upkeep  of  trackage, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  has  agreed 
to  the  extension  of  the  demonstration  to 
the  entire  length  of  the  229-mile  run 
between  Boston  and  New  York  on  the 
New  Haven  Railroad. 

I  am  most  pleased  with  this  decision 
since  it  means  that  the  new  train  will 
ser\'e  the  entire  length  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  not  just  that  portion  of 
the  State  concerned  with  the  Boston - 
Providence  service.  It  will  also  mean 
that  Rhode  Islanders  will  be  able  to 
travel  from  Providence  to  New  York  in 
under  3  hours  and  that  the  whole  trip 
from  New  York  to  Boston  can  be  made 
In  3  hours  and  15  minutes — a  reduction 
of  1  hour  in  the  fastest  schedules  now 
maintained  on  this  run. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  inserted  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  today's  announce- 
ment by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
regarding  the  expansion  of  this  fine 
project. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PELL.  In  conclusion,  I  should 
also  like  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
arrangements  have  now  been  concluded 
for  providing  comparable  service  on  the 
southern  end  of  the  Northeast  Corridor 
between  Washington  and  New  York.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  concluded  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  the  con- 
struction of  50  new  high  speed  passenger 
cars  to  operate  in  this  service,  and  yes- 
terday the  Budd  Co.,  the  winning  bidder 
for  the  contract,  unveiled  the  design  for 
the  new  cars.  It  is  expected  that  these 
^rs  will  make  the  Washington  to  New 
York  run  in  just  under  3  hours  and  that 
service  will  begin  sometime  in  1967. 


Both  segments  of  this  program  offer 
vast  improvement  over  present  service 
and  therefore  should  offer  a  real  new 
choice  to  consumers  of  transportation 
services  In  our  crowded  megalopolis.  I 
smi  Indeed  pleased  at  these  positive 
manifestations  of  progress  on  the  con- 
cept which  I  initiated  4  years  ago  this 
month. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Agreement  Opens  Way  for  Rah.  Passenger 

Demonstration     Between     New     York, 

Boston 

Secretary  of  Commerce  John  T.  Connor 
said  today  that  agreement  has  been  reached 
with  the  State  of  Connecticut  on  the  possi- 
bility of  extending  a  rail  passenger  service 
demonstration  project  to  reach  all  the  way 
from  Boston  to  New  York. 

The  project  originally  had  been  scheduled 
to  run  only  from  Boston  to  Providence,  but 
Secretary  Connor  said  later  developments 
offered  hope  that  travel  time  could  be  re- 
duced sufficiently  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
test  of  Improved  service. 

The  Secretary  said  the  developments 
were ; 

A  new  self-banking  suspension  system 
which  If  It  meets  engineering  expectations, 
will  allow  faster  speeds  on  curves,  and 

The  Connecticut  Transportation  Author- 
ity's decision  to  commit  $500,000  to  the  proj- 
ect which  will  permit  necessary  upgrading 
of  the  railroad  bed  and  signalling  along  the 
New  Haven  line  west  of  Providence. 

Secretary  Connor  notified  Connecticut 
Governor  John  H.  Dempsey  by  letter  of  the 
Depmrtment  of  Commerce's  willingness  to 
cooperate  In  a  one-year  test  of  passenger  re- 
sponse to  faster,  improved,  and  more  com- 
fortable service  on  the  229-mlle  Boston-New 
York  run. 

The  Secretary's  letter  Mid  the  Depart- 
ment's commitment  was  "subject  to  the  re- 
quirement that  trains  can  be  operated  be- 
tween those  points,  meeting  standards  of 
passenger  comfort,  in  the  maximum  elapsed 
time  of  three  hours  and  fifteen  minutes." 

(The  New  Haven  line's  fastest  trains  now 
schedule  the  New  York-Boston  run  for  4 
hours  and  15  minutes.) 

Secretary  Connor's  letter  noted  a  recently 
approved  demonstration  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  for  the  226  miles  between 
Washington  and  New  York  would  offer  reg- 
ular demonstration  passenger  service  at  the 
maximum  time  of  3  hours. 

"We  believe,"  he  added,  "that  similarly  re- 
duced elapsed  times  for  operation  between 
New  York  and  Boston  are  necessary  to  ob- 
tain a  satisfactory  test  of  the  future  demand 
for  rail  passenger  service." 

Equipment  for  the  New  York-Boston  dem- 
onstration already  is  on  order.  The  De- 
partment awarded  a  $2.1  million  contract  to 
United  Aircraft  Corporation's  Systems  Cen- 
ter, Parmlngton,  Connecticut,  last  January 
to  provide  on  a  leasing  basis  gas-turbine 
propiilled  trains  for  the  Boston-Providence 
demonstration. 

Secretary  Connor  said  this  equipment,  due 
for  delivery  late  this  year,  could  be  used  on 
the  New  York-Boston  run.  It  is  made  up 
of  two  train  sets  of  three  articulated  cars 
each,  and  could  be  added  to  if  response 
should  warrant  It. 


Senate  that  the  APL-CIO  submitted  a 
statement  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
The  AFL-CIO's  statement  is  a  master- 
piece of  succinctness.  As  it  points  out, 
the  administration's  proposal  to  cut  the 
school  milk  program  "means  that  local 
school  boards  must  either  charge  stu- 
dents more  for  their  milk,  or  institute 
means  tests  to  segregate  out  the  neediest 
children,  or  eliminate  the  program  en- 
tirely. None  of  these  is  a  realistic 
alternative." 

The  statement  then  goes  on  to  indi- 
cate that  a  price  increase  in  school  milk, 
which  would,  of  course,  result  from  a 
slash  in  the  special  milk  program,  caused 
an  18-percent  drop  in  milk  consumption 
in  a  wealthy  suburban  area.  Other  stud- 
ies in  other  areas  show  a  decrease  in 
participation  of  from  15  to  40  percent 
when  prices  rise.  , 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  submitted  by  the 
APL-CIO  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Andrew  J.  Biemiller,  Legis- 
lative DiRECTOH,  Am^can  F'eoeratton  of 
Labor  and  Congress  or  Industrial  Orga- 
nizations, to  the  SUBCOMMrTTEE  ON  AORI- 
cultural  Production,  Marketing,  and 
Stabilization  op  Prices,  Senate  CoMMriTEE 

ON   AGRICimTURE  AND  FORESTRY.   ON   S.   29ai, 

May  11,  1966 

The  AFL-CIO  wlshee  to  express  its  suppcfft 
for  8.  2921  Introduced  by  Senator  Proxmire 
to  provide  a  special  milk  program  for  school 
children. 

We  are  fully  In  accord  with  the  purpoeee 
of  the  bill,  and  we  support  the  authoriea- 
tlons  of  $110,000,000  for  fiscal  1967,  $125,- 
000.000  for  fiscal  1968  and  $120,000,000  for 
1969  and  thereafter. 

We  are  Indeed  pleased  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  restored  to  the  1967  Ag- 
riculture Department  appropriation  fu  'ds  to 
equal  the  1966  flscal  year  appropriation  of 
$103  million  for  the  school  lunch  program, 
but  we  also  feel  that  making  this  program 
permanent  and  boosting  the  appropriation  to 
more  meaningful  levels  is  necessary. 

We  strongly  believe  that  to  cut  funds  for 
these  programs  inevitably  means  that  local 
school  boards  must  either  charge  students 
more  for  their  milk,  or  Institute  mesms  tests 
to  segregate  out  the  neediest  children,  or 
eliminate  the  program  entirely.  None  of 
these  Is  a  realistic  alternative  in  our  view. 

To  Increase  the  price  of  milk  to  the  school 
children  inevitably  cuts  down  the  participa- 
tion In  the  program.  In  Jefferson  County, 
Colorado,  one  of  the  nation's  wealthier  sub- 
urban areas,  an  increase  in  the  price  of  milk 
from  2  cents  to  3  cents  resulted  In  a  drop 
of  18  percent  in  milk  consumption  on  a  per 
pupil  basis.  Other  studies  in  other  commu- 
nities show  a  range  of  15  to  40  percent  de- 
crease in  participation  with  rising  prices. 

Without  wishing  to  belabor  the  point,  we 
simply  want  to  strees  our  belief  that  provid- 
ing milk  for  school  children  Is  one  of  the 
beet  ways  of  improving  the  nation's  health. 
We  urge  the  committee  to  report  the  bill 
favorably  and  we  hope  It  will  be  promptly 
enacted  into  law. 


APL-CIO  SUPPORTS  BILL  TO  MAKE 
SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM  PERMA- 
NENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  hearings  were  held  on  my  leg- 
islation to  make  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram for  schoolchildren  permanent.  I 
am  delighted  to  be  able  to  report  to  the 


ASSEMBLY  RESOLUTION  9  OP  THE 
CALIFORNIA  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Assembly  Reso- 
lution No.  9  of  the  California  State 
Legislature  regarding  Public  Law  874  and 
Public  Law  815,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  9 

Adopted  In  Assembly  April  12,  1966. 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
Adopted  In  .'^enat*  April  11,  1966, 


Senator  and  Representative  of  California  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


SecretaTy  of  the  Senate. 
This  resolution  was  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  this  -.  day  of ,  1966,  at 

--  o'clock  -.m. 


Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
CHAPrra  — 

A.i.^ernbly  J<nnt  Resoiutian  No  S — Relative  to 
the  continuation  of  the  financial  assist- 
ance p'-Qvided  to  local  school  districts 
under  Pubhc  Law  874  and  Public  Law  815. 
of  the  Slst  Congresi 

Whekhs.  Activities  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  related  military,  indust-lal,  com- 
mercial and  scientific  operations  are  con- 
ducted on  an  Immense  and  incresislng  scale 
within  the  State  of  California,  have  Involved 
the  remijvai  from  local  tax  roUs  of  substantial 
M.nu)\ints  of  otherwise  taxable  property,  and 
t'..Hve  cast  upon  local  governmental  agencies 
the  burden  and  respcnslbUlty  of  providing 
irrvernmental  services  for  large  and  Increas- 
ing numbers  of  people  employed  and  other- 
wise involved  In  those  undertakings,  all  to  a 
degree  perhaps  unparalleled  anywhere  else 
;n  this  nation;  and 

Wkex£A3,  The  Impact  and  burden  of  these 
federal  activities  and  related  undertakings 
are  nowhere  more  keenly  felt  than  In  the 
many  school  districts  which  have  been  called 
upon  to  provide  educational  services  for  the 
thousands  of  children  who  are  dependents 
of  persons  who  are  employed  in  or  otherwise 
associated  with  these  operations,  and  with 
respect  to  whom  little  or  no  local  tax  support 
or  fiscal  subvention  Is  available  to  the  agen- 
cies conductmi?  the  schools;  and 

WHiaiAS.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  long  recc>gn!zed  the  special  bur- 
dens so  imposed  upon  local  educational 
agencies  and  has  provided  substantial  finan- 
cial subventions  therefor  through  legislation 
embodied  in  Public  Law  874  and  Public  Law 
815  of  the  81st  Congress,  as  from  time  to  time 
amended;  and 

WKcaEAS.  In  a  considerable  niunber  of 
school  districts  In  ttiis  state  the  Impact  of 
these  federal  and  related  activities  Is  so  pro- 
nounced that  any  substantial  reduction  In 
the  subventions  afforded  under  these  federal 
laws  would  confront  the  districts,  as  well  as 
the  state  itself,  with  a  major  fiscal  crisis  In 
tlnanclng  the  continued  operation  of  the 
public  schools  Involved:  and 

Whereas,  The  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  subventions  being  afforded  under  Public 
I^ws  874  and  815  should  be  continued  is  be- 
fore the  Congress,  and  It  Is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  major  segments  of  the  public 
school  system  In  California  that  the  subven- 
tions be  continued  at  undiminished  rates; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully mernQrlallzes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  continue  the 
vitally  needed  pr,3grams  of  assistance  pro- 
vided for  in  Public  Laws  874  and  81.5:  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly Is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
136   House   of   Representatives,   and    to  each 


Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 


Attest: 


President  of  the  Senate. 


Secretary  of  State. 


NORWEGIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  today 
is  the  152d  anniversary  of  Norwegian 
Independence  Day,  May  17,  1842.  It  was 
152  years  ago  today  that  a  representative 
assembly  of  Norwegians  convened  at 
Eidsvoll,  about  35  miles  northeast  of  the 
present  capital  of  Oslo,  to  declare  their 
independence  from  Sweden  and  adopt  a 
constitution  patterned  after  the  demo- 
cratic models  of  the  United  States  and 
France. 

This  Constitution  has  served  and 
guided  the  people  of  Norway  in  develop- 
ing their  democratic  institutions  cer- 
tainly as  well  as  that  which  our  fore- 
fathers developed  for  us  in  1789.  It  drew 
heavily  upon  the  legal  traditions  of  Scan- 
dinavia as  well  as  the  philosophy  of 
European  liberalism  prevalent  at  the 
time;  the  same  liberal  philosophy,  I 
might  add,  which  was  witnessed  earlier 
in  America  through  the  pens  of  Thomas 
Paine  and  Thomas  Jefferson  and  mani- 
fested itself  in  our  own  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  1776.  The  Constitution 
divided  the  Government  into  three 
branches  similar  to  our  own,  the  execu- 
tive headed  by  the  King,  the  legislative, 
and  the  judicial.  Their  constitutional 
monarchy  allowed  for  national  independ- 
ence, popular  sovereignty,  and  the  In- 
violable rights  of  the  individual  against 
the  state. 

It  was  from  this  Constitution  that  the 
Norwegian  people  have  developed  their 
love  of  democratic  institutions  and  their 
faith  in  the  dignity  of  all  men  and  the 
credibility  of  International  peace. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  Senate 
should  recognize  Norwegian  Independ- 
ence Day  because  Norway  has  in  no  small 
way  affected  the  development  of  our  own 
country. 

Her  greatest  contribution,  of  course, 
has  come  from  the  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  immigrants  who  came  to  our 
shores  in  the  past  century  to  carve  a  life 
and  create  a  civilization  out  of  the 
American  frontier.  The  Norwegian  in- 
fluence has  been  especially  great  in  the 
upper  midwest  area  of  the  Dakotas,  Min- 
nesota, and  Montana.  In  this  land  of 
temperate  climate,  rugged  terrain,  and 
sparkling  lakes,  the  Norwegian  immi- 
grant found  an  environment  almost  iden- 
tical to  his  native  land  and  it  was  only 
natural  that  he  chose  to  settle  here.  The 
saga  of  that  historic  era  in  American 
history  has  been  told  lucidly  by  0!e  Rol- 
vaag,  the  father  of  the  current  Governor 
of  Minnesota,  in  his  book  "Giants  of  the 
Earth"  and  also  by  Hamlin  Garland  in 
his  "A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border." 

Both  books  tell  how  the  dauntless  tmd 
indefatigable  Norwegians  challenged  the 
raw  frontier,  met  it  in  the  crucible  of 


the  prairie  wilderness  and  tamed  it  to 
their  will  so  that  its  land  now  feeds  half 
the  world  and  its  iron,  coal,  and  timber 
provide  the  energy  for  countless  forms  of 
Industry. 

Today  Norwegians  have  taken  their 
rightful  place  among  the  melting  pot  of 
America  and  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  our  Government  from  the  halls  of 
Congress  to  the  local  city  council  and 
from  Main  Street  to  Madison  Avenue. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  influence  of 
Norwegian  culture  upon  our  land,  Nor- 
way is  perhaps  best  known  on  the  Inter- 
national front  for  its  unwavering  dedi- 
cation to  the  causes  of  world  peace  by 
working  through  the  United  Nations. 

Norway  has  provided  leadership 
through  their  great  world  statesman, 
Trygve  Lie,  former  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations.  He  knew  the  United 
Nations  could  never  be  a  perfect  Instru- 
ment of  world  peace  but  he  dedicated 
himself  to  making  it  work  as  best  as 
possible.  Without  his  guidance  in  those 
early  years  of  development  the  United 
Nations  might  today  have  already  crum- 
bled and  vanished  like  its  predecessor. 

Mr.  President,  the  support  of  Norway 
for  the  principle  of  international  law  and 
world  peace  is  perhaps  nowhere  best  ex- 
emplified than  in  the  troops  she  has 
committed  to  the  United  Nations  special 
Peace  Forces  along  the  Gaza  strip,  the 
Suez,  Congo,  and  Korea.  The  sons  of 
Norwegian  families  have  given  their 
lives  In  the  U.N.  peacekeeping  efforts  to 
stop  these  brush  fire  wars  which  could 
have  raged  out  of  control  had  there  not 
been  an  international  agency  to  stop 
them.  Certainly  Norway  can  be  proud 
of  its  contribution  in  this  field. 

As  Norway  looks  back  today  over  152 
years  of  independence,  she  can  be  proud 
of  her  people  and  her  culture.  She  has 
truly  won  the  right  to  be  called  a  leader 
in  the  cause  of  mankind. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  WILLIAMS, 
OF  DELAWARE,  TO  THE  14TH  AN- 
NUAL REPUBLICAN  WOMEN'S 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tors of  t>oth  parties  have  a  profound  re- 
spect for  the  courage  and  integrity  of 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Delaware.  He 
has  been  correctly  termed  the  Senate's 
watchdog  and  he  is  known  as  a  man  of 
forthright  candor.  This  candor  was 
evidenced  in  a  speech  he  delivered  at  the 
14th  annual  Republican  Women's  Con- 
ference at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel  in 
Washington. 

The  well  researched  and  heavily  docu- 
mented speech  dealt  not  surprisingly 
with  certain  criticisms  of  the  adminis- 
tration, criticisms  which  were  both  well 
founded  and  sincerely  made.  And  he 
pointed  out  the  "candidates  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  openly  boast  to  their 
constituents  that  if  elected  their  close 
association  with  the  administration  will 
get  more  contracts  for  the  State  than 
would  be  possible  if  a  member  of  the 
minority  were  elected.  This  is  political 
blackmail.  In  effect,  it  is  reducing  con- 
gressional   representatives    to    bagmen 
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and  If  their  claim  is  true,  it  means  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  not  only 
acting  Improperly  In  assigning  these 
contracts,  but  he  is  in  actual  violation 
of  the  law  which  provides  that  all  Gov- 
ernment contracts  are  to  be  awarded  to 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 

Senator  Williams'  speech  goes  on  to 
trace  the  cause  and  effects  of  Inflation, 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  the  antipoverty 
scandals  that  have  received  too  little  at- 
tention in  the  Nation's  press. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  Senator 
Williams'  speech,  delivered  on  the  5th 
day  of  May  1966,  be  printed  In  the  body 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Statxmknt  by  Senator  John  J.  Whxiams, 

Reptjbijcan.    of    Delawarx,    at   thi    14th 

Annual  Refoblican  Women's  Conterence 

AT  THE  Sheraton  Park  Hotel,  Washxno- 

TON,  D.C. 

Greetings  to  the  most  powerftil  political 
group  m  America — The  American  Women. 

I  make  this  statement  not  in  any  sense  of 
Idle  flattery  but  rather  as  a  statement  of  fact. 
Where  In  America  would  you  find  a  group 
more  Interested  or  more  sensitive  to  our  for- 
eign policy  than  the  wife  or  a  mother  of  a 
man  assigned  to  the  foreign  battlefields? 

Where  In  America  will  you  find  a  group 
more  concerned  with  the  problems  of  Infla- 
tion than  the  housewife  who  buys  the  family 
supplies? 

Where  In  America  can  you  find  a  group 
more  aware  of  the  need  for  a  balanced  budget 
than  the  housewife  who  plans  the  family 
budget  and  makes  the  necessary  allocation 
between  a  necessity  and  a  lurury? 

Yes — where  In  America  can  you  find  any 
group  more  concerned  with  the  question  of 
morality  and  integrity  than  the  mother  who 
Is  training  the  child? 

The  women  of  America  are  a  powerful  polit- 
ical force,  and  they  are  on  the  march. 

They  recognize  that  we  have  a  great  coun- 
try and  that  it  will  remain  a  great  country 
as  long  as  the  citizens  of  America  take  an 
sctlve  Interest  In  their  Government. 

Our  forefathers  In  creaUng  this  Govern- 
ment went  to  great  lengths  to  protect  their 
rights  by  establishing  a  series  of  checks  and 
balances. 

They  divided  our  Government  Into  three 
branches — the  Executive,  the  Legislative,  and 
the  Judiciary — each  branch  to  serve  aa  a 
check  on  the  other;  but  foreseeing  the  day 
when  the  three  branches  may  be  overwhelm- 
ingly controlled  by  one  political  party  or 
dominated  by  one  ambitious  leader  they  re- 
served to  themselves  one  final  check — the 
ballot.  Each  two  years  as  voters  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  change  completely  one 
branch  of  Congress  and  can  In  effect  take 
control  of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States 
Government. 

We  are  approaching  another  election.  The 
Administration  today  with  Its  top-heavy  ma- 
Jortty  In  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  Is 
In  effect  using  the  Congress  as  a  rubber 
•tamp  to  approve  edicts  from  the  White 
House. 

Congress  Is  not  fxmctlonlng  as  check  on 
the  Executive  Branch. 

That  Is  why  the  1966  Congressional  elec- 
tions are  so  Important,  not  Just  to  the  Re- 
publican Party  but  to  our  country  as  a 
whole. 

We  desperately  need  a  more  effective  ml- 
DjOrlty  In  Congress— one  that  can  slow  down 
the  soclaUstlc  trend  of  this  Great  Society 
and  at  least  let  the  American  people  have 
»  chance  to  examine  these  programs  and  get 
the  truth  as  to  their  costs. 


Speaking  In  the  Senate  last  January  I  re- 
ferred to  the  President's  endorsement  of  leg- 
islation on  Truth  In  Packaging  and  Truth  In 
Lending  and  suggested  that  what  we  needed 
Just  as  much  was  a  policy  of  "Truth  In  Gov- 
ernment." 

Today  the  American  people  are  not  being 
told  the  truth  by  this  Administration,  nor  Is 
Congress  being  consulted  and  advised  either 
on  domestic  or  foreign  pwlicy  as  it  has  a  right 
to  expect  from  the  White  House. 

Never  In  our  history  has  there  been  so 
much  distrust  by  the  American  people  of 
their  own  leaders  In  Government. 

Any  Administration  controlling  the  ex- 
penditures of  over  $100  billion  annually  can 
wield  a  tremendous  power  over  American  in- 
dustry and  the  lives  of  all  citizens,  and  when 
we  consider  that  the  Defense  Department 
alone  spends  over  $60  billion  annually — 80% 
of  which  Is  spent  under  negotiated  con- 
tracts— you  can  see  the  potential  abuse  of 
pwwer. 

Most  of  our  major  corporations  are  en- 
gaged m  some  type  of  defense  work  and  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  having  the  power  to 
negotiate,  or  to  refuse  to  negotiate  contracts 
with  a  p>artlcular  company,  or  the  power  to 
assign  contracts  to  a  particular  state  It  In 
effect  gives  him  and  the  Administration  he 
serves  life  and  death  control  over  an  Industry 
or  an  area. 

This  has  reached  the  point  where  now  can- 
didates on  the  Democratic  ticket  openly  boast 
to  their  constituents  that  if  elected  their 
close  association  with  the  Administration  will 
get  more  contracts  for  the  state  than  would 
be  possible  If  a  member  of  the  minority  were 
elected.  This  is  political  blackmail.  In 
effect  It  Is  reducing  Congressional  representa- 
tives to  bagmen,  and  If  their  claim  Is  true  It 
means  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  not 
only  acting  Improperly  in  assigning  these 
contracts  but  he  is  in  actual  violation  of  the 
law.  The  Law  ^)eciflcally  provides  that  all 
government  contracts  are  to  be  awarded  to 
the  lowest  resp>onsible  bidder. 

As  an  example  of  the  danger  of  this  power 
being  abused  I  refer  to  the  President's  crack- 
down on  the  steel  Industry,  the  aluminum  In- 
dustry, the  copper  Industry,  and  the  farmers 
In  which  cases  he  threatened  to  control  prices 
by  dumping  government  inventories.  There 
Is  no  provision  in  the  law  to  authorize  the 
President  to  use  our  stockpiles  to  regulate 
Eind  control  prices. 

Jaw-bone  price  controls  without  legislative 
authority  are  already  In  effect  In  this  coun- 
try, but  In  the  face  of  continued  excessive 
government  spending  the  effects  are  but 
momentary.  Inflation  Is  rapidly  becoming  a 
real  da,nger. 

Both  the  American  people  and  the  Congress 
have  been  misinformed  as  to  the  expenditures 
of  this  Administration.  Let  us  review  their 
comments  on  a  balanced  budget. 

On  January  21,  1964,  President  Johnson,  In 
his  first  State  of  the  Union  message  to  Con- 
gress, said: 

"My  proposals  call  for  administrative 
budget  expenditures  In  1965  of  $97.9  billion — 
$900  million  less  than  requested  In  the  1964 
budget  •  •  •  This  marks  an  Important  first 
step  toward  a  balanced  budget." 

This  statement  was  headlined  throughout 

the  country  as  a  great  step  toward  economy. 

The  deficit  for  that  same  fiscal  year  was 

$6,281  billion,  or  more  than  $600  million  a 

month. 

The  following  year,  on  January  4.  1966, 
President  Johnson,  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
message,  said; 

"We  will  continue  along  the  path  toward  a 
balanced  budget  in  a  balanced  economy." 

Some  more  headlines  with  Johnson  aa  the 
Great  Economizer.  The  deficit  for  fiscal  1966 
la  estimated  at  $6.4  billion  stUI  over  $600 
milUon  per  month. 


On  Jajiuary  34.  1966,  the  President  In  hla 
budget  message  said  : 

"TTie  overall  deficit  In  the  Administration 'a 
budget  Is  $1.8  bllUon,  sharply  lower  than  in 
1966  and  the  smallest  deficit  In  7  years,  de- 
spite the  added  costs  we  are  Incurring  In 
Southeast  Asia.  .  .  .  On  a  cotvsolldatad  caab 
basis — which  Is  the  most  comprehensive 
measure  of  budget  totals — the  1967  budget 
will  show  a  surplus  of  $600  million." 

That  is  another  deliberately  misleading 
statement. 

Oui  projected  deficit  for  fiscal  1987  aa 
measured  between  expenditures  and  our  nor- 
mal income  Is  over  $9  bllUon.  The  $1.8  bll- 
Uon figure  la  arrived  at  only  by  counting  aa 
normal  income  the  $1^  billion  profit  the 
Government  wlU  get  aa  a  resvUt  of  reducing 
the  silver  content  m  our  coins,  plus  the  $4V^ 
billion  extra  money  that  wlU  be  collected 
In  fiscal  '67  by  virtue  of  accelerating  the 
dates  for  pajTnent  of  corporation  taxes,  plus 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  some  of  our  assets, 
such  as  F.N.M.A.  notea  and  sales  from  our 
defense  stockpile. 

But  the  $7.4  billion  ralaed  by  these  three 
methods  are  strictly  one-shot  operations  and 
should  not  be  treated  as  normal  income. 

Without  this  budget  Juggling  the  true 
deficit  for  fiscal  1967  would  be  over  $9  bU- 
Uon. 

Furthermore,  for  the  President  to  refer  to 
the  cash  budget  as  having  a  surplus  in  1967 
Is  even  more  misleading.  To  arrive  at  that 
conclusion  he  has  counted  as  normal  revenue 
all  collections  for  the  various  trust  funds — 
social  security  taxes,  the  railroad  retirement 
fund,  the  medicare  tax,  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement fund,  etc. 

These  are  all  tnist  funds,  and  under  the 
law  they  cannot  be  used  by  any  President  to 
defray  the  normal  expendltxires  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

If  the  president  of  any  American  corpora- 
tion were  ever  to  make  such  a  misleading 
claim  to  Its  stockholders  the  S.K.C.  would 
have  him  In  court  tomorrow. 

During  the  1964  campaign  the  Admlnla- 
tratlon  made  a  great  effort  to  pin  the  war 
label  on  Barry  Ooldwater.  But  can  you 
name  one  military  proposal  that  Goldwater 
made  that  has  not  been  accepted  and  carried 
out  by  the  President? 

By  the  way,  let  me  deny  one  rumor — Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  not  asked  Goldwater  to 
act  as  his  personal  military  advisor,  or  at 
least  not  yet. 

Just  how  did  we  get  Involved  In  Viet 
Nam? 

When  President  Kennedy  was  elected  In 
1960  the  United  States  had  about  760  mlU- 
tary  personnel  sennng  as  advisers  in  Viet 
Nam. 

There  were  only  16,000  military  personnel 
In  Viet  Nam  at  the  end  of  1963  when  L.B.J. 
became  President.  Today  we  have  over  260,- 
000  troops  committed  In  that  area.  Before 
becoming  President  Mr.  Johnson  had  been 
quoted  as  saying  he  would  never  agree  to  the 
engagement  of  American  troops  in  a  land  war 
In  Asia.  D\irlng  the  1964  campaign  he  ac- 
cused Goldwater  of  being  a  trigger-happy 
warmonger  for  proposing  some  of  the  same 
military  steps  that  he  took  immediately  after 
the  ballots  were  counted. 

I  am  not  a  military  man  and  am  passing 
no  Judgment  on  the  wisdom  of  these  deci- 
sions; but  why  were  Goldwater's  suggestions 
denounoed  so  viciously  during  the  cam- 
paign and  then  after  the  election  adopted 
by  President  Johnson? 

Why  did  Mr.  McNamara,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  early  In  1964  promise  that  the  Amer- 
ican boys  would  be  home  by  Chrlstmaa  when 
they  knew  conditions  in  that  area  were  rap- 
Idly  deteriorating? 

Why  have  the  American  people  not  been 
told  the  truth  about  the  seriousness  of  the 
•Ittiatlon  In  Southeast  Asia? 
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On    May    13,    1964,    Secretary    McNam&ra 

speaking  from  Saigon  repmrted : 

■'Excellent  progress  .  .  .  the  plana  we  laid 
out  In  March,  if  they  are  consistently  fol- 
lowed  up,   will  work   effectively," 

When  this  statement  was  made  Senator 
Sttn.vis.  the  Chairman  oi"  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee,  Issued  a  warning  that  these 
were  overoptimlstic  statements  and  said  that 
more  men  would  be  needed  !n  the  coming 
month.s  He  warned  that  unless  the  Defense 
Department  recognized  tihis  clanger  and  be- 
gan proper  preparations,  serious  shortages 
m  munitions  and  sapplles  would  develop. 
Shortages  have  developed  We  are  now  ra- 
tlonlnc;  bombs  and  other  military  supplies. 
Why  did  the  Administration  fool  the  Ameri- 
can people?  Was  the  election  of  any  public 
offlclal  more  important  than  the  life  of  an 
American  boy") 

To  show  Just  how  bad  the  Administration 
allowed  the  situation  to  deteriorate  In  Vtet 
Nam  during  the  campaign  months  I  quote 
Secretary  McNamara's  statement  on  Novem- 
ber 2U,  1964,  Just  2  weeks  after  the  elections. 
This  statement  wsis  In  resp<;inse  to  a  news- 
man's request  to  Interview  General  Maxwell 
Taylor,   former  Ambassador  tx3  Viet  Nam. 

"It  would  be  Impossible  for  Max  to  taUc  to 
these  people  without  leaving  the  Impression 
that  the  situation  is  going  to  hell," 

President  Johnson  Is  most  anxious  to  date 
this  Viet  Nam  conflict  back  as  an  Elsenhower 
commitment      Let   us   check    the   record. 

To  settle  that  question  I  quote  Oeneral 
Taylors  testimony  earlier  this  year  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 

"Senator  Hickenlooper  The  point  I  am 
getting  at  Is  this  We  hear  so  much  now- 
adays the  fact  that  this  active  militant  mili- 
tary action  in  South  Vietnam  is  a  continuing 
action  since  about  1954.  Now,  up  until  and 
includmg  1965,  let's  say  at  the  end  of  the 
Elsenhower  Administration,  we  had  about 
750  m.llltary  personnel  In  South  Vietnam, 
did  we  not? 

"General  Taylor,  It  was  very  sm,aU,  some- 
thing Ulce  that. 

"Senator  Hickenlooper.  I  think  that  Is 
■within  25  or  30  of  the  number,  either  way, 
and  they  were  entirely  devoted  to  giving 
technical  advice  from  training  programs  to 
the  S<juth  Vietnamese  troops, 

■  General  Taylor.  That  Is  correct.  That 
was  the  period  wlien  the  French  were  still 
there  and  were  giving  the  tactical  training. 

Senator  Hickenlooper  To  your  knowl- 
edge, did  we  have  any  commitment  or  agree- 
ment with  the  Sovith  Vietnamese  up  to  that 
time,  that  we  would  put  in  active  field  mili- 
tary forces  to  conduct  a  war  along  with 
them'' 

"Cjeneral  Taylor.  No  sir.  Very  clearly  we 
made  no  such  commitment.  We  didn't  want 
such  a  commitment.  This  was  the  last  thing 
we  had  in  mind. 

"Senator  Hickenlooper  When  was  the 
commitment  made  for  us  to  actively  partici- 
pate In  the  military  operations  of  the  war 
as  American  personnel? 

■  General  Taylor.  We,  Insofar  as  the  UM  of 
our  combat  ground  forces  are  concerned,  that 
took  place,  of  course,  only  !n  the  spring  of 
1965    ... 

".'^nitor  HicKENLooPKR  I  really  want  to 
fix  this  In  point  of  time,  beca!L<;e  of  the  fact 
we  hear  so  much  al)out  this  is  only  carrying 
out  a  commitment  we  made  back  In  1954  and 
that  our  troops  are  In  there  as  a  follow-up 
of  that  commitment" 

Now,  let  us  examine  this  presidential  greed 
for  fxrwer. 

The  President  haa  asked  fcr  standby  au- 
thority to  raise  or  lower  taxes  Just  imagine 
what  this  embraces.  With  this  dicuiUirlal 
pt.T*-er  anv  President  could  blackjack  Ameri- 
can  Industry  into  supporting  his  poUcles 

But  what  makes  this  bureaucratic  sugges- 
tion even  more  attractive  to  the  Great  So- 
ciety bureaucrat*  is  that  by  this  method  the 
Administration  could  avoid  raising  taxes  un- 


til after  the  1966  Congressional  elections  and 
still  be  ready  to  trigger  the  tax  Increase  Into 
effect  early  in  January  1967. 

The  question  Is  asked,  "Will  tb«re  b«  an- 
other tax  Increase  In  1967?"  The  answer  Is 
clear.  With  the  Johnson  administration 
operating  with  a  deficit  of  over  $8  billion 
annually  and  stUl  determined  not  to  cut  back 
on  any  of  the  Great  Society  welfare  programs 
and  with  a  war  in  Viet  Nam  costing  over  $10 
billion  annually  you  have  your  own  answer. 
Certainly  If  the  Administration  continues  to 
refuse  to  cut  spending  It  will  have  to  raise 
taxes,  and  when  I  say  cut  spending  I  mean 
really  cut  spending  and  not  Just  make  a 
grandstand  play  of  turning  the  lights  out  so 
that  the  American  people  cannot  see  what  Is 
happening. 

Furthermore,  do  not  fcM-get  that  In  the  past 
75  years  no  Democratic  President  has  ever  left 
the  'White  House  without  a  higher  tax  rate 
In  effect  than  when  he  took  office. 

History  shows  that  on  only  three  occasions 
since  1900  has  our  national  budget  been  bal- 
anced while  a  Democratic  President  con- 
trolled the  government — and  Johnson  Is  the 
greatest  spender  of  them  all. 

Let  us  turn  the  lights  back  on  In  the  White 
House  for  a  moment  and  examine  a  few  of 
the  spending  ideas  of  this  Great  Society. 

On  December  2,  1965,  President  Johnson 
aimounced  a  plan  to  eliminate  25,000  govern- 
ment Jobs.  The  plarn,  as  outlined  In  a  press 
conference  at  Houston.  Texas,  stated  that  he 
had  instructed  the  heads  of  all  government 
departments  and  agencies  to  reduce  their  em- 
ployment by  1%  to  1^4%  by  the  end  of  the 
flacal  year,  June  30,  1966.  Once  again  the 
press  hailed  Johnson  as  the  great  economizer. 

But  a  report  Issued  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures  on 
April  30,  1966,  shows: 


December... 
Januao'  IMS. 

February 

March , 


Employment 


2,550,742 
2, 556, 572 
2,580,518 
2,610,780 


Increase 

over  previous 

month 


2,819 

4.830 

24.S46 

3a  262 


This  represents  an  addition  of  62,857  who 
have  been  added  In  the  four  months  since 
the  President's  December  pledge  of  a  25,000 
reduction. 

Figuring  the  Government  on  a  five-day 
forty-hour  workweek  this  means  that  instead 
of  reducing  employment  since  his  December 
statement,  they  have  Increased  It  at  the  rate 
of  15,000  per  month,  or  8  every  6  minutes — 
almost  2  per  minute. 

Based  on  this  4-month  average  the  Ad- 
ministration added  15  new  employees  to  the 
public  payroll  while  the  President  was  hold- 
ing his  ten-minute  television  conference 
bragging  of  the  cutback. 

Let  us  examine  a  few  of  the  fancy  but  ex- 
pensive Ideas  of  this  Great  Society. 

$15,000  for  some  Norwegian  psychiatrists 
to  determine  the  reason  for  the  geographical 
movement  to  Norway  of  mentally  unstable 
persons. 

$40,000  for  some  Atistrallan  scientists  to 
discover  why  Australian  aborigines  sweat  the 
way  they  do. 

$102,900  has  been  hidden  In  the  1966  De- 
fense Department  budget  that  has  been  til- 
located  for  reconditioning  the  Presidential 
yacht,  the  Honey  Fitz,  after  it  had  been  put 
Into  mothballs  a  couple  of  years  ago  with  a 
lot  of  ballyhoo  about  economizing. 

And  a  $94,500  grant  to  an  Oregon  school 
to  be  used  to  take  200  students  on  a  six- 
week  trip  to  visit  scenic  spots  to  study  such 
things  as  alpine  botany  and  lava  beds.  The 
lecturers  for  the  class  are  Walter  Reuther 
and  Martin  Luther  King,  to  be  paid  $850  each 
per  lecture. 

It  has  been  said  that  Lon  Cbaney  won  fame 
as  "the  man  of  a  thousand  faces."    In  view 


of  the  many  contradictions  Lyndon  Johnson 
may  go  down  In  history  as  "the  one-man 
Mount  Rushmore." 

Poverty  Program:  A  $230,000  grant  was 
made  to  a  Community  Action  Committee  In 
New  York.  A  breakdown  of  Its  first  expendi- 
tures shows  that  the  directors  took  a  weelc- 
end  Junket  to  the  Adlrondacks.  The  cost 
of  this  trip  was  $2,168.26,  which  Included 
the  cost  of  an  elaborate  cocktail  party  de- 
scribed as  being  for  the  purpose  of  "getting 
acquainted  with  each  other," 

Among  the  Items  on  their  expense  account 
were  Included  $257.75  for  cameras  and  film 
and  $165,60  to  replace  a  stolen  camera,  $350 
for  catering  service  to  an  open -house,  plus 
another  $63.20  for  flowers  for  the  ladies. 
$12.85  Is  listed  In  one  case  to  cover  the  rental 
of  a  tuxedo. 

A  dozen  lines  hidden  In  a  routine  salary 
Increase  bill  would  give  two  members  of  the 
Great  Society  a  40%  increase  In  their  re- 
tirement benefits.  One  man  would  have  had 
his  pension  raised  from  $19,212  to  $27,648  an- 
nually. 

Who  says  that  the  poverty  program  U  not 
being  a  success — at  least  for  the  hierarchy  of 
the  Great  Society? 

To  deceive  the  American  people  further  as 
to  some  of  the  waste  and  bureaucratic  mis- 
management, the  Administration  has  now 
launched  a  determined  effort  to  throttle 
future  criticism  by  the  G.A.O, 

Administration  supporters  In  a  recent 
committee  report  practically  ordered  the 
Comptroller  General  to  tone  down  his  critic- 
ism of  agency  mismanagement  and  to  stop 
naming  the  officials  responsible  because  ci 
the  embarrassment  It  was  causing. 

■Why?    'What  are  they  trying  to  cover  up? 

As  an  example  of  this  operation  coverup 
I  quote  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  David 
Bell,  the  Director  of  our  A.  I.  D.  program, 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 

"Senator  Aikkn.  I  have  Just  one  more  ques- 
tion which  does  affect  your  territory.  That 
Is,  Why  Is  It  that  when  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  makes  a  report  on  misman- 
agement of  an  AID  program,  that  all  the 
vital  parts  of  that  report  are  stamped  secret? 

"Mr.  Bkll.  I  am  delighted  to  answer  that, 
air,  because  that  is  not  so  about  the  eco- 
nomic assistance  program.  All  of  the  eco- 
nomic assistance  program  report,  every  one 
without  exception  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is 
an  open  report  and  can  be  published." 

That  statement  was  made  on  television 
before  a  natlon'wlde  audience. 

Not  withstanding  this  clear  statement  an- 
other Comptroller  General's  report  was  sent 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  again 
'With  a  confidential  or  secret  classification. 
This  G,  A.  O,  report  was  a  devastating  docu- 
ment outlining  a  glaring  waste  and  mishan- 
dling In  the  distribution  of  food  In  a 
South  American  country  under  Public  Law 
480  programs.  To  prevent  its  release  to  the 
public  the  State  Department  has  classified 
this  document  as  secret  and  confidential. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  noting 
Mr,  Bell's  clear  promise  that  such  documents 
would  not  be  classified,  unanimously  adopted 
a  motion  asking  Mr.  Bell,  Director  of  the 
AID  program,  to  remove  the  classification 
of  this  document  In  order  that  It  could  be 
released  to  the  Congress  and  the  public.  In 
his  reply  on  March  4,  1966,  Mr,  Bell  refused 
to  declassify  this  report.  With  specific  refer- 
ence to  the  Comptroller  General's  report  in 
question  Mr.  Bell  stated  that  it  "makes  dis- 
closures of  such  a  sensitive  pwlltlcal  nature 
that  not  only  was  its  classification  deemed 
necessary  by  the  GAO  and  the  concerned 
agencies,  but  also  Its  dUtrlbutlon  was  se- 
verely limited  to  minimize  the  possibility 
that  Its  existence  might  become  public 
knowledge." 

I  have  read  this  report,  and'  there  1« 
nothing  contained  therein  which  would  In 
any  way  Jeopardize  the  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America,    There  Is  much 
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in  the  report,  however,  that  would  Jeopardize 
the  security  of  some  public  officials  who  have 
approved  the  Improper,  If  not  actually  Illegal, 
distribution  of  these  food  products  which 
were  Intended  to  be  distributed  as  aid  to 
the  people  In  that  country. 

What  we  need  Is  more — not  less — truth  In 
government. 

What  Is  the  Great  Society  anyway?  Why 
was  It  given  this  name? 

"Great  Society"  Is  the  trade  name  of  an 
administration  that  has  become  recognized 
as  the  most  extravagrant  spending,  high- 
taxing,  and  high-handed  group  every  to 
occupy  the  White  House. 

The  Great  Society  Is  a  place  where  the 
President  wants  every  child  to  have  a  good 
breakfast  and  then  projxsses  to  take  away 
his  school  lunch. 

The  Great  Society  Is  a  place  where  LBJ 
wants  to  do  away  with  the  serving  of  school 
milk  as  an  economy  move  but  Insists  on  a 
$750,000  mansion  where  Hubkbt  Ht7MPHaxT 
can  serve  champagne  to  visitors. 

The  Great  Society  Is  a  place  where  the 
Government  tells  cattlemen  to  develop  more 
foreign  markets  and  as  soon  as  It  has  done 
so.  slaps  export  quotfis  on  cattle  hides. 

The  Great  Society  Is  a  place  where  Lady 
Bird  crusades  against  blllt>oards  while  LBJ 
orders  that  a  billboard  with  his  name  be 
erected  on  every  federal  btilldlng  construc- 
tion site. 

The  Great  Society  Is  a  place  where  LBJ  op- 
poses deception  In  packaging  but  practices 
deception  in  his  federal  budget  package. 

The  Great  Society  Is  a  place  where  they 
want  lenders  to  state  the  full  cost  of  credit 
but  believe  the  public  has  no  right  to  know 
the  full  cost  of  federal  loans  and  grants. 

The  Great  Society  Is  a  place  where  It  Is 
l)elleved  that  everyone  has  the  right  to  a  Job 
but  that  no  one  should  have  the  right  to 
work. 

The  Great  Society  Is  a  place  where  a  steel 
mill  sold  to  Red  China  Is  not  considered  a 
strategic  Item  for  war. 

The  Great  Society  Is  a  place  where  they 
plant  fiowers  along  the  freeways  while  Ig- 
noring crime  In  the  streets. 

The  Great  Society  claims  It  Is  against  In- 
flation but  Is  for  more  spending,  where  Gov- 
ernment sets  up  guidelines  for  business  but 
uses  pipelines  to  speed  the  flow  of  govern- 
ment funds  out  of  Washington. 

The  Great  Society  Is  a  place  where  com- 
munism must  be  opposed  militarily  10,000 
miles  away  but  where  U.S.  funds  go  to  Cuban 
colleges  90  miles  from  Florida. 

The  Great  Society  Is  a  place  where  you  cut 
taxes  one  year  to  aid  prosperity  and  raise 
taxes  the  next  year  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Great  Society  Is  a  place  where  tourists 
are  discouraged  from  going  abroad  while  the 
Government  sends  thousands  of  US,  officials 
overseas,  where  the  President  calls  for  ctir- 
tallment  of  private  Investment  abroad  while 
shoveling  foreign  aid  funds  into  foreign 
economies. 

The  Great  Society  Is  a  place  where  the  only 
criticism  you  hear  of  a  corrupt  public  official 
is  when  he  allows  himself  to  get  caught. 

Never  has  there  been  a  time  when  It  Is 
more  Important  to  have  a  strong  and  more 
effective  minority  party. 

Not  only  Is  It  Important  to  elect  more  Re- 
publicans, but  since  we  are  a  minority  party 
It  Is  even  more  Important  that  those  already 
elected  work  harder  and  demonstrate  that 
they  have  the  courage  to  stand  up  In  opposi- 
tion to  some  of  the  radical  ideas  of  this  Great 
Society. 

It  is  time  that  we  forget  our  disagreements 
»nd  emphasize  those  points  upon  which  we 
can  all  agree.  Certainly  all  Republicans  can 
&8ree  on  these  five  Important  points: 

1  Corrupt  Government  Is  on  the  Increase, 
and  unless  it  is  checked  by  an  alert  electorate 
Mid  an  independent  Congress  It  can  under- 
nilne  and  destroy  our  American  Democracy. 
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2.  The  big  lie  Is  being  used  through  mas- 
sive public  relations  to  deceive  the  public  and 
the  Congress,  to  stlfie  opi)osition,  and  to  try 
to  gain  questionable  support  for  their  pro- 
grams. 

3.  An  overwhelming  Democrat  majority  In 
the  Congress  makes  it  difficult  and  In  many 
Instances  Impossible  for  Republicans  and 
conscientious  Democrats  to  serve  as  a  check 
on  the  arrogant  actions  of  the  Executive 
Branch. 

4.  Only  a  substantial  Increase  in  the  Re- 
publican strength  In  the  House  and  Senate 
will  make  It  possible  for  Congress  to  exert 
Itself  as  an  independent  check  on  the  arro- 
gance, mismanagement,  and  corruption  now 
so  prevalent  in  the  nation's  capital. 

Yes,  every  American  citizen  should  be 
willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  for  hon- 
est government,  fiscal  integrity,  and  the  right 
of  both  Congress  and  the  people  to  know  the 
truth. 

Let's  go  out  and  win  In  1966  and  1968. 


THE  GRANGE  ON  INFLATION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr,  President,  the 
Executive  Committee  on  the  National 
Grange,  meeting  here  April  28,  adopted 
a  position  on  inflation  control  which  is  a 
sound  and  constructive  contribution  to 
discussion  of  this  pressing  subject. 

The  Grange  opposes,  as  I  have  op- 
posed, selective  controls  on  farm  prices 
and  proposes  measures  of  greater  equity 
for  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

The  Grange  statement  merits  careful 
consideration.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  PosmoN  or  thx  National  Grange  on 
Inflation 

(Statement  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  National  Grange,  Apr.  28,  1966) 

The  Grange  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
concerned  about  the  possibility  of  Inflation. 
However,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Grange  points  out  that  farmers  are 
In  no  way  responsible  for  the  Inflation, 
Either  end  of  the  cyclical  economic  fluctua- 
tions, whether  depression  or  Inflation,  tra- 
dltlontJly  has  a  more  devastating  effect  on 
agriculture  than  on  any  other  segment  of 
our  economy.  Farmers,  at  present,  are  least 
able  among  all  the  working  people,  to  bear 
the  results  of  this  inflation. 

The  prosi>ect  of  Inflation  Is  causing  great 
concern  to  the  Grange  today  because  of  the 
threat  of  higher  costs  of  production  and  the 
attempts  to  hold  down  farm  prices  as  a 
means  of   price  control   to   the  consumers. 

Farm  costs  continue  to  climb,  but  farm 
prices  have  declined  since  1952.  All  at- 
tempts to  bring  agricultural  Income  up  to 
parity  have  failed  because  of  the  Inability 
of  farm  prices  to  follow  the  steady  Increase 
of  costs.  Some  specific  examples  Indicate 
this  trend. 

The  failure  of  the  market  to  return  to  the 
producer  sufficient  price  and  Income  Incen- 
tives to  match  increasing  costs  has  led  to 
a  shortage  In  manufactured  dairy  products 
which  also  threatens  the  adequate  supply  of 
fluid  milk.  The  action  taken  to  lift  restric- 
tions on  cheese  Imports  further  reduces  the 
possibility  of  farmers  receiving  sufficient  re- 
turn to  give  them  incentives  to  increase  their 
production.  The  result  of  this  action  will 
be  the  Increasing  shortage  of  milk  and  the 
ultimate  reliance  up>on  an  undependable 
foreign  supply  for  the  manufactured  mUk 
products  necessary  to  meet  our  domestic 
demand. 


Composite  farm  wage  rates  rose  from  the 
1960-1964  average  of  $0,783  to  $0,946  on 
April  1,  1965 — an  increase  of  $0,162  or  30 
percent — which  Is  refiected  In  index  figures 
of  126  and  138  for  that  period. 

Land  values  have  Increased  partly  as  a 
result  of  nonfarm  money  being  Invested  in 
agricultural  land  as  a  hedge. 

The  Index  numbers  of  average  value  of 
land  per  aicre  Increased  nationally  from  111 
In  1960  to  139  In  March  1965  for  an  Increase 
of  25  per  cent  with  additional  10  per  cent  in- 
creases being  reported  by  some  states  for 
the  past  year. 

The  Information  on  farm  Indebtedness  la 
particularly  disturbing.  Total  farm  debt  (ex- 
cluding CCC  loans)  In  I960  was  $23,674  mil- 
lion, In  1965  It  had  Increased  by  52  per  cent 
to  $35,932  million  and  predictions  for  1966 
Indicate  a  level  of  $39,400  million  or  a  66  per 
cent  increase  since  1960  and  en  increase  of 
1 1  per  cent  in  the  last  year. 

Interest  paid  increased  from  $1,342  million 
In  1960  to  $1,964  in  1965— up  47  percent— 
and  it  is  predicted  to  be  $2,617  mllUon  In 
1966 — up  95  per  cent  from  1960  and  up  33 
per  cent  In  one  yo&i. 

Not  only  has  the  volume  of  loans  and 
Interest  paid  Increased,  but  the  rate  has  In- 
creased 7.3  per  cent  since  1960  with  Federal 
Land  Bank  and  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration rates  Increasing  11  per  cent  while 
the  cost  of  interest  on  long  term  government 
loans  has  Increased  by  only  5  per  cent. 

While  prices  received  by  farmers  this  year 
were  still  6  pet  cent  below  prices  received  In 
1952 — the  last  year  farmers  achieved  parity 
'With  the  rest  of  the  economy — retail  food 
prices  In  March  1966  were  16  per  cent  above 
1952  and  prices  paid  by  farmers  were  15  per 
cent  above  1952.  While  farm  prices  have 
reached  only  82  per  cent  of  parity,  the  per- 
centage of  disposable  Income  required  for 
food  and  the  farmer's  share  of  the  food  dol- 
lar are  at  the  lowest  points  In  history. 

While  food  prices  were  Increasing  by  8 
per  cent  from  1959  to  1964,  nonfarm  per 
capita  Income  Increased  by  11  jjer  cent.  In 
1964,  per  capita  farm  Income  was  $1,381,  and 
nonfarm  Income  was  $2,246. 

Despite  seasonal  increases  during  the  past 
few  months,  which  have  now  halted  and 
turned  downward,  the  consumer  still  has  a 
distinct  economic  advantage  over  the  pro- 
ducer of  food  and  fiber. 

Furthermore,  attempts  to  control  inflation 
by  selective  price  rollbtwka  at  the  farm  level 
have  not  eliminated  price  rises  to  the  con- 
sumers. 

The  Grange  recommends  that.  In  any  effort 
to  control  or  contain  present  Inflationary 
trends,  priority  should  be  given  to  reverse 
the  actions  taken  during  the  past  few  years 
which  were  designed  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy. This  would  Include  reducing  Invest- 
ment credit,  dropping  depreciation  rates  and 
slowing  down  Federally-sponsored  construc- 
tion programs. 

In  case  these  methods  fall,  the  second  line 
of  attack  should  be  one  which  will  place  the 
burden  on  the  widest  possible  basis  which 
probably  should  be  a  tax  increase.  This 
method  should  be  used  only  after  other 
measures  to  reduce  the  available  money  sup- 
ply on  consumer  goods  and  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  goods  in  short  supply  have 
been  taken. 

Increases  In  Interest  rates  represent  the 
liarshest  method  of  price  controls  and  should 
be  used  with  great  restraint 

Direct  price  controls  should  be  used  only 
as  a  last  resort  and  only  after  a  state  of  war 
has  been  declared. 

No  price  contrcds,  either  direct  or  Indirect, 
ahQiuld  be  used  to  prevent  farm  prices  reach- 
ing parity.  Government  payments  should  be 
counted  as  a  part  of  income  In  determining 
parity  for  crope  which  ebare  In  the  benefits 
of  government  farm  programs. 
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CCC  Sales  ahoiild  be  p«rnUtted  wlthip.  the 
intent  of  the  present  law.  Aa  stocts  oJ  feed 
grain  are  r©duc«d.,  and  as  livestock  prices 
decline,  care  siiiuld  be  taken  to  prevent  an 
undue  release  of  feed  graJna  which  wu;  lead 
to  an  over-production  of  livestock,  eepecla;iy 
pork 

Agricultural  commodltle*  not  under  gov- 
ernment programs  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
cover previous  losses  due  to  the  cyclical  flMc- 
tuaUons  of  the  market  before  any  direct  ir 
Indirect  controls  are  applied  or  the  goven.-.- 
ment  should  be  prepared  to  alleviate  the  dis- 
tress caused  by  the  low  points  In  the  pricing 
cycles. 

The  sacrifice  which  farmers  have  made  to 
bring  supply  Into  a  reasonable  relationship  to 
demand  should  not  be  cancelled  out  by  In- 
crease In  planting  allotments  tint;l  there  U 
a  reasonable  prospect  for  a  similar  Increaae 
m  a  profitable  cash  market.  Including  re- 
quirements to  meet  the  U.S.  commitment  for 
the  War  on  Hunger. 

Failure  to  reduce  or  contain  farm  costs  v^.W 
lead  to  higher  consiimer  costs  or  further  de- 
cline In  net  farm  Income,  thus  delaying  the 
realization  of  a  parity  of  farm  Income. 
Farmers  do  not  want  an  advantage  They 
only  ask  for  a  rwtum  for  their  contribution 
to  meeting  the  critical  needs  of  the  public 
which  represents  a  fair  relationship  to  those 
returns  received  for  similar  factors  of  produc- 
nor.  In  the  rest  of  our  economy. 

Economic  logic  based  on  falmesss  and 
Justice  should  be  the  criterion  Decisions 
based  on  political  expedience  and  public  ac- 
oeptance  should  be  discouraged. 

A  wise,  prudent,  and  just  fiscal  policy  of 
restraint  should  prevent  the  necessity  of  Im- 
posing the  harsh  and  unpopular  fiscal  policies 
of  control. 

The  Grange  pledges  its  ccxiperatlon  and 
support  for  such  programs. 


PAUL  DOUGLAS.  PEOPLE'S  SENATOR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
share  with  many  of  my  collea^rues  a 
tremendous  respect  and  admi ration  for 
Senator  P.^ul  Dodgl.\s. 

No  Member  of  this  body  can  be  more 
accurately  characterized  as  the  people's 
Senator. 

His  position  as  the  most  distinguished 
economist  in  Congress  Is  unquestioned. 

Paul  Douglas  led  the  hard  and  lonely 
fight  for  equal  rights  for  all  Americans 
long  before  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Votir-g 
Rights  Act  of  1965. 

His  friends  have  been  the  disenfran- 
chised, the  weak,  and  the  poor.  His  only 
foes  are  those  who  have  sought  special 
interest  and  special  favor  before  the  bar 
of  government. 

Paul  Dottglas  has  been  a  man  at  whom 
no  one  could  point  the  finger  of  accusa- 
tion in  his  personal  and  political  actions. 
He  has  always  been  righteous  but  never 
self-righteous. 

Recently  two  articles  appeared  m  the 
Chicago  American  and  Chicago  Daily 
News,  describing  Paul  Douglas'  own  will- 
ingness to  disclose  his  entire  financial 
picture.  These  articles  Indlcat-e  ccn- 
cluslvely  that  Paul  Douglas  is  beholden 
to  no  group  and,  above  all.  treasures  his 
public  ofBce  as  a  public  trust. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  tjiese 
articles  in  the  Rxcord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  American,  Apr.  M,  18661 

DOX70LAS  DiacLOSxs  His  1965  Iircom 

Tax:  •5.007 

(By  Robert  Qruenberg) 

Washincton, — Senator  Douglas  paid  the 
Internal  revenue  service  $5,007  on  a  taxable 
Income  of  $22,020  In  1965. 

His  total  Income  was  $35,637,  but  deduo- 
tlona  and  exemptions  totaling  $13,617  brought 
the  taxable  portion  down  to  $22,020. 

The  nilnoU  Democrat  is  gathering  detailed 
figures,  to  be  made  public  soon,  to  explain 
his  Income  and  tax. 

Publicizing  these  figures  has  become  a  reg- 
ular practice  for  the  Senator  In  the  last  3 
years. 

The  current  move  probably  will  arouse  the 
resentment  of  some  of  his  Senate  colleagues. 

DotJGLAS,  with  his  New  England  background 
and  his  emphasis  over  the  years  on  economy 
and  ethics  In  government  [he  wrote  a  book 
about  it  m  1953].  has  projected  an  Image 
which  Invites  the  hostility  of  his  more  afflu- 
ent, free-spending  colleagues. 

SHAKEN    BT    DODD    CASK 

They  are  becoming  more  sensitive  and 
shaken  over  developments  In  the  case  of 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  D«nocrat  of 
Connecticut. 

Dodd  Is  the  object  of  a  Senate  ethlce  com- 
mittee Investigation  over  charges  that  he 
received  more  than  $100,000  from  three  fund- 
raising  dinners  and  used  the  money  for  per- 
sonal expenses. 

It  had  been  widely  believed  that  the  events 
were  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  campaign 
money. 

In  Justification,  a  number  of  senators  have 
pointed  out  that  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
dlfflcult  to  make  ends  meet  on  a  senator's 
salary  of  $30,000  annually. 

DOTTGLAS   TKLLS   VITW 

In  Washington,  which  can  be  a  city  of  high 
co6t8 — especially  If  you're  a  senator — extra 
sources  of  Income  are  necessary.  It  was 
Indicated. 

Asked  about  this.  Senator  Douolab  said : 

•'I  lived  on  $30,000  a  year  without  a  subsidy. 
I  lived  on  $22,600  a  year  without  a  subsidy, 
and  on  $16,000  a  year  without  one." 

The  last  two  figures  are  the  previous  sal- 
aries of  senators  before  they  were  raised. 

DoTJGLAS  did  enjoy  extra  Income,  he 
acknowledged — but  It  did  not  come  from 
"testimonial  dinners."  It  came  from  numer- 
ous rounds  of  lectvirlng,  the  former  Chicago 
alderman  and  university  professor  explained. 

EXPLAINS  rZX  POLICT 

As  his  senatorial  Income  Increased,  how- 
ever, his  lecturing  decreased,  be  said.  Even 
whUe  on  the  lecture  circuit,  he  would  not  ac- 
cept fees  from  special  interest  groups  who 
might  seek  his  help  on  legislation  beneficial 
to  their  cause. 

He  did  accept  fees,  he  said,  from  university 
groups,  citizens  forums,  and  other  relatively 
nonpartisan  groups. 

Douglas  recalled  that  once  he  accepted  a 
fee  from  the  Union  League  club. 

"I  felt  the  Union  League  club  should  sup- 
port good  Republicans,  so  I  txirned  around 
and  gave  the  fee  to  [Senators]  Waynx  Moesk, 
Okorox  Aikkn,  and  Charles  Tobey,"  Douglas 
laughed.  Moaax  of  Oregon  is  a  former  Re- 
publican, and  Aikxn  of  Vermont  Is  a  "proges- 
slve"  Republican,  as  was  the  late  Senator 
Tobey  of  New  Hampshire,  who  died  In  1963. 

Douglas  said  his  campaign  monies  are 
handled  by  two  committees.  One  Is  an  inde- 
pendent cltlaens  committee,  which  receives 
contributions  and  pays  many  of  his  expexuea. 


"It  Is  completely  Insulated,"  he  said,  'from 
my  (personal]  expenses.  No  money  is  given 
to  me  for  my  p««onal  expenses." 

His  second  campaign  fund  is  one  on  which 
he  makes  a  report  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Senate  after  each  election. 

The  1960  report  showed  Douglas  received 
$31,027  In  contributions,  and  spent  $30,830. 
The  dlflTerence,  $196,  went  towards  a  post- 
election dinner  held  for  166  of  his  most  ac- 
tive campaign  aids. 

LIMIT  ON  Girrs 

DocoLAS  has  a  rule  prohibiting  accept- 
ance— by  himself  or  his  staff — of  gifts  valued 
at  more  than  $2.60.  It  Is  an  arbitrary  figure 
which,  he  Joked,  "Is  not  going  up  because  of 
Inflation." 

Douglas'  1965  income  consisted  of  $29,948 
In  senatorial  salary  and  $2,270  from  an  an- 
nuity, for  a  total  of  $32,218.  To  this  was 
added  $8,050  in  other  Income,  for  a  total  of 
$40j268. 

However,  $4,731  in  "adjustments"  and 
"reimbursements"  to  this  amount — for 
travel,  communications,  stationery  and  rental 
of  his  Chicago  office — brought  the  total  down 
to  $35,537.  Included  In  the  $8,050  Is  Income 
from  "other  sources"  where  Items  ranging 
from  $3,025  for  lectures,  to  $18.82  in  royalties 
on  his  book.  "Ethics  In  Government." 


[From    the    Chicago    Dally    News.   Apr.  30, 
1966] 

Douglas  Willinclt  Shows  His  Recobos 
(By  Charles  Nlcodemus) 

Washington. — His  wife  does  her  ovm  wash- 
ing, gardening  and  other  housework,  with- 
out help  from  a  maid. 

They  drive  a  1960  Chevrolet. 

At  home,  they  entertain  little,  read  a  lot, 
and  try  to  get  to  bed  early. 

Until  this  year,  he  owned  three  suits  ".  .  . 
until  my  wife  and  staff  made  me  buy  four 
more,  so  I  wouldn't  be  among  the  nation's 
10  worst-dressed  men." 

If  none  of  that  sounds  like  the  gay.  glam- 
orous high  life  that  many  voters  seem  to 
believe  a  U.S.  Senator  lives,  that's  too  bad. 
says  Senator  Paul  Douglas.  Democrat  of  Illi- 
nois. 

"I  live  within  my  $30.000-a-year  Senate 
income — with  Just  a  little  extra  from  lectures 
and  investments."  says  Illinois'  senior  sena- 
tor. 

"And  if  I  didn't  live  the  way  I  do,  I  cotUdn't 
stay  within  that  Income." 

The  question  of  whether  a  U.S.  senator 
can  really  live  on  the  money  the  public  pays 
him  has  become  a  hot  Issue  in  this  town, 
since  the  disclosure  of  the  problems  of  Sen- 
ator Thomas  Dodd,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut. 
and  his  personal  use  of  what  may  or  may 
not  have  been  campaign  funds,  without  pay- 
ing taxes  on  them. 

Dodd  Is  said,  by  his  staff,  to  have  raised 
nearly  $200,000  since  1961  through  'testl- 
momal'  dinners  that  his  aides  insist  were 
not  campaign  functions.  Instead,  It  Is  con- 
tended, they  were  affairs  given  to  help  Dodd 
raise  cash  to  meet  the  burdensome  expenses 
of  life  as  a  senator. 

Those  expenses — for  travel,  entertainment 
and  other  political  necessities — far  exceed 
Dodd's  salary,  his  staff  says. 

Like  most  senators — particularly  the  Dem- 
ocrats— Douglas  is  disinclined  to  sit  In  Judg- 
ment, or  comment  directly  on.  the  problems 
of  his  good  friend,  Tom  Dodd. 

But  he  does  stress  three  points  that  are  in 
sharp  contrast  to  Dodb's  {XJSltlon: 

1.  "I've  never  raised  a  penny  for  my  own, 
personal  use — through  'testimonial  dinners' 
or  any  other  device.  I  have  enough  trouble 
raising  campaign  money,  let  alone  cash  for 
anything  else." 
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2.  "I  live  on  my  salary  and  I  always  have. 
It's  not  easy,  but  It  can  be  done." 

3.  "My  finances  are  an  open  book.  I've 
always  preached  that  the  public  has  a  right 
to  know  the  soiuxes  of  Income  of  their 
elected  representatives." 

Some  Senators,  like  Dodd,  admit  that  they 
can't  Uve  on  $30,000  a  year  and  still  Uve  as 
they  wotild  Uke.  Many  have  substantial 
outside  sources  of  Income. 

Others  say  they  do  live  on  $30,000  a  year — 
but  refuse  to  discuss  details  of  their  private 
finances,  particularly  with  Inquiring  news- 
men trying  to  check  out  reports  that  a  sena- 
tor has  sizable,  tinpublicized  Investments  In, 
or  Income  from,  industries  that  come  under 
his  legislative  purview. 

But  not  Douglas. 

He  meets  Inquiries  by  pulling  out  his  In- 
come tax  forms,  his  ledger  books,  his  contri- 
bution lists,  tmd  saying,  "Here  It  all  is." 

Among  his  expenses  are: 

$4,051  for  entertainment.  That  includes 
lunches  and  an  occasional  breakfast  with 
visiting  constituents,  open  houses  and  re- 
ceptions at  his  office  suite,  giving  out  ball 
point  pens. 

"Mrs.  Douglas  (former  Congresswoman 
Emily  Taft  Douglas)  and  I  do  almost  no  en- 
tertaining at  home,"  he  explains. 

$3,211  for  travel  to  and  from  Illinois,  and 
$3,000  for  expenses  during  such  trips.  Doug- 
las rents  a  six-room  apartment  at  6668  S. 
Blackstone,  for  $180  a  month,  subletting  five 
rooms  to  his  Chicago  aid,  Douglas  Anderson, 
and  keeping  one  room  for  his  personal  use. 
$3,500  for  sending  out  his  regularly  broad- 
cast senatorial  reports,  over  radio  and  tele- 
vision. 

$5,007  in  income  taxes,  $800  In  District  of 
Columbia  taxes,  and  $250  in  personal  prop- 
erty taxes  paid  in  Chicago. 

$516  for  memberships  and  subscriptions, 
$2,722  for  contributions  to  charity  and  simi- 
lar causes,  and  $1,600  In  political  contribu- 
tions. 

"Public  servants  are  always  being  tapped 
by  charities — particularly  by  churches,"  he 
notes.  "I'd  like  to  do  more,  but  I  can't."  As 
for  political  contributions,  "you  have  to  do  a 
lot  more  in  a  general  election  year— like 
1964. 

"I  give  to  local  Chicago  and  lUinols  candi- 
dates, mostly." 

$1,368  in  annual  payments  on  his  $9,000 

mortgage. 

Douglas  lives  in  a  tasteful  but  modest 
three-bedroom  stone  house  In  an  upper- 
middle  class  section  of  Northwest  Wash- 
ington. 

The  house  cost  $28,000  when  he  had  it 
bunt  In  1956— plus  $7,000  for  the  land.  $8,000 
for  a  swimming  pool  and  other  extras,  and 
$10,000  for  1 14  adjoining  lots  he  also  bought 
up, 

"I  got  the  down  payment  by  selling 
another,  older  house  I  had  in  the  District. 
which  had  a  $20,000  mortgage. 

"I  got  the  money  for  the  pool  by  cashing  In 
«llfe  Insurance  poUcy— and  that  pool  has 
been  the  best  life  Insurance  I  have.  It  keeps 
«ne  healthy." 

All  those  expenses  total  more  than  $26,000 
«  year. 

Balanced  against  that  U  income  of  $30,000 
from  the  Senate,  about  $3,000  a  year  from 
lectures  ("I  had  to  speak  more  when  my 
Senate  salary  was  lees").  $1,600  from  bond 
And  stock  investments,  and  $3,300  from  two 
Annuities. 

That  totals  $37,600. 

"So  I  guess  I  have  about  $10,000  a  year  to 
meet  normal  living  expenses,"  Douglas  esti- 
mates. 

"It  doesn't  make  for  high  Uvlng,"  he  con- 
pe<le8.  "But  it's  a  satisfying  life— one  I  don't 
wsltate  to  give  the  details  of." 
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Pew  other  Senators — and  no  others  from 
nUnols — have  ever  made  similar  dlscloeures. 


LEQALrry  op  u.s.  position  in 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
May  1966  issue  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal  there  is  published 
an  article  enUOed  "The  Legality  of  the 
U.S.  Position  in  Vietnam,"  written  by 
Eberhard  P.  Deutsch,  chairman  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Committee  on 
Peace  and  Law  Through  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  this  article  is  the  most 
learned  and  scholarly  I  have  seen  on  this 
subject.  It  expresses  very  well.  I  believe, 
the  background  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
American  Bar  Association's  House  of 
Delegates  adopted  unanimously  a  reso- 
lution at  its  midwinter  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago last  February,  to  the  effect  that  the 
United  States  is  legally  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Deutsch  shows  that  the  points 
made  in  the  article  are  supported  by  31 
outstanding  professors  of  international 
law  at  the  leading  law  schools  through- 
out the  country. 

I  believe  that  anyone  who  has  any 
doubts  on  this  particular  subject  will 
find  it  very  illuminating  to  read  the  ar- 
ticle, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  American  Bar  AssoclaUon  Journal 

May  1966] 
The  Leoalitt  of  the  UNma)  States  Position 

EN  Vietnam 
(By  Eberhard  P.  Deutsch,  Chairman  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Committee  on 
Peace  and  Law  Through  United  Nations) 
By  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1964,  the  com- 
manders In  chief  of  the  Prench  Union  Forces 
In  Indochina,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
People's  Army  of  Vietnam,  on  the  other, 
established  the  17th  parallel  as  the  military 
demarcation  line  between  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  with  a  demilitarized  zone  on  each 
side  of  the  Une.  They  stipulated  that  the 
armed  forces  of  each  party  were  to  respect 
the  demilitarized  zone  and  the  territory  of 
the  other  zone,  and  that  neither  zone  was 
to  be  used  "for  the  resumption  of  hostlUUes 
or  to  further  an  aggressive  policy".^  The  ac- 
cords additionally  provided  for  the  creation 
of  an  International  Commission,  composed  of 
India  (chairman),  Poland  and  Canada,  to 
supervise  the  agreements.' 

In  1962  the  International  Commission  re- 
ported, with  approval,  findings  of  Its  Legal 
Committee  to  the  effect  that  "there  Is  evi- 
dence to  show  that  arms,  armed  and  imarmed 
personnel,  munitions  and  other  supplies  have 
been  sent  from  the  Zone  in  the  North  to  the 
Zone  in  the  South  with  the  objective  of  sup- 
porting, organizing  and  carrying  out  hostile 
activities.  Including  armed  attacks,  directed 
against  the  Armed  Forces  and  Admlnistra- 
Uon  of  the  Zone  in  the  South",  and  that  the 
People's  Army  of  Vietnam  "has  allowed  the 
Zone  in  the  North  to  be  used  for  inciting, 
encouraging  and  supporting  hostile  actlviUes 


'  Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities 
in  Viet  Nam.  IC/42/Rev.  2,  July  20.  1954  (the 
flrst  of  the  Geneva  Accords.  The  others,  not 
Immediately  relevant,  dealt  with  L«oe  and 
Cambodia  respectively) .  Art.  19. 

'  Id.,  Chap,  VI,  Arte.  29.  84  et  seq. 


m  the  Zone  In  the  South  aimed  at  the  over- 
throw of  the  Administration  In  the  South".' 
The  evidence  further  demonstrates  that 
the  aggression  by  North  Vietnam  against 
South  Vietnam  (the  Republic  of  Vietnam) 
had  been  going  on  unabashedly  since  the 
signing  of  the  Geneva  Accords  and  that 
North  Vietnam  had  consistently  violated 
those  accords  from  their  Inception.  An  offi- 
cial State  Department  report  recites: 

"While  negotiating  an  end  to  the  Indo- 
china War  at  Geneva  in  1964,  the  Commu- 
nists were  making  plans  to  take  over  all  for- 
mer French  territory  in  Southeasrt  Asia. 
When  Vlet-Nam  was  partitioned,  thousands 
of  carefully  selected  party  members  were  or- 
dered to  remain  In  place  in  the  South  and 
keep  their  secret  apparatus  Intact  to  help 
promote  Hanoi's  cause.  Arms  and  ammtml- 
tlon  were  stored  away  for  future  use."* 
It  is  Important  to  bear  In  mind  that  nei- 
ther the  Republic  of  (South)  Vietnam  nor 
the  United  States  is  a  party  to  the  Geneva 
Accords,  and  that  while  the  United  States 
participated  in  the  discussions  leading  up 
to  the  accords,  it  did  not  sign  the  final  dec- 
laration. However,  during  the  last  plenary 
session  of  the  Geneva  Conference  on  July 
21.  1954.  Under  Secretary  of  State  Walter 
Bedell  Smith,  head  of  the  United  States 
delegation,  said  In  an  oflJclal  statement  that 
his  Government  "would  view  any  renewal  of 
the  aggression  in  violation  of  the  aforesaid 
agreements  with  grave  concern  and  as  seri- 
ously threatening  international  peace  and 
security".' 

On  September  8,  1964.  just  a  few  weeks 
after  the  Geneva  Accords  were  executed,  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  (8EATO) 
Treaty  was  signed.  Parties  to  it  were  the 
United  States.  Great  Britain,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Thailand.  Pakistan  and  the  Philip- 
pines. The  United  States  Senate  ratified 
the  treaty  on  February  1.  1966,  by  a  vote  of 
82  to  l.«  It  took  effect  on  February  19.  1966.' 
Paragraph  1  of  Article  IV  of  the  SEATXD 
Treaty  provides  that  each  party  thereto  "rec- 
ognizes that  aggression  by  means  of  armed 
attack  in  the  treaty  area  •  against  any  of  the 
Parties  or  against  any  State  or  territory 
which  the  Parties  by  unanimous  agreement 
may  hereafter  designate,  would  endanger  its 
own  peace  and  safety,  and  agrees  that  It  will 
In  that  event  act  to  meet  the  common  danger 
in  accordance  with  its  constitutional  proc- 
esses" •  By  a  protocol  to  the  treaty  executed 
on  the  same  day,  the  parties  "unanimously 
designate [d]  for  the  purposes  of  Article  IV 
•  •  •  the  free  territory  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  of  Vietnam"." 


»  Special  Report  of  the  International  Com- 
mission for  Supervision  and  Control  in  Viet 
Nam,  Saigon.  June  2,  1962.  para.  9;  reprinted 
in  Hearings  Before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  S.  2793,  89th  Cong..  2d 
Sess.  736  (1966).  hereinafter  cited  as  Hear- 
ings.    TTie  Polish  delegation  dissented. 

♦  Aggression  from  the  North.  52  Dkp't  State 
Bull.  404.  424  (1965). 

'31  Dep't  State  Bull.  162-163  (1964). 

•Congressional  Record,  vol.  101,  pt.  1.  n 
1000. 

'  6  U.S.T.  &  O.I.A.  81.  T.I.AB,  No.  3170.  The 
treaty  is  reproduced  in  101  Cong.  Rec.  1049 
(1955)  and  in  Staff  of  Senate  Comm.  on 
Foreign  Relations.  89th  Cong..  2d  Sess., 
Backobound  Infoemation  Relatino  to 
Southeast  Asia  and  Vietnam  70-74  (Comm 
Print  1966). 

•  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Southwest  Pacific 
Article  VIII. 

•Execution  of  the  treaty  by  the  United 
States  was  "with  the  understanding  that  Its 
recognition  of  the  effect  of  aggression  and 
armed  attack  and  its  aereement  with  refer- 
ence thereto  in  Article  IV,  paragraph  1,  apply 
only  to  communist  aggression  .  .  .".  Supra 
note  7.  signatory  clause. 

'» The  protocol  Is  annexed  to  the  treaty. 
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The  SEATO  Treaty  was  made  by  the  parties 

In  a  reiteration  of  "the  faith  In  the  purpoeea 
arid  principles  set  forth  In  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations".'-'  nothing  In  which,  accord- 
ing to  Article  52  therecT.  "precludes  the 
existence  jf  regional  arrangement*  or  agen- 
cies for  dealing  with  such  matters  relating 
to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  as  are  appropriate  for  regional 
action  .  .  .".  Article  53  of  the  charter  pro- 
vides that  "no  enforcement  action  shall  be 
taken  under  regional  arrangements  or  by  re- 
gional agencies  without  the  authorization  of 
the  Security  Council  .  .  .".  These  two  artl- 
ciea  are  at  the  head  of  Chapter  Vm. 

The  preceding  chapter  iV'II)  deals  with 
■  Action  with  Respect  to  Threats  to  the  Peace, 
Breaches  of  the  Peace,  and  Acts  of  Aggres- 
sion". The  first  twelve  articles  (39  to  60, 
inclusive)  of  that  chapter  prescribe  the 
mei«ures  to  be  taken  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  meet  "any  threat  to  the  peace,  breach 
of  the  peace  or  act  of  aggression".  By  the 
last  article  i51)  of  that  chapter,  it  Is  stip- 
ulated expressly  that  "nothing  In  the  present 
Charter  shall  Impair  the  Inherent  right  of 
l:idlvldu.\.l  or  collective  self-defense  If  an 
armed  attack  occurs  against  a  Member  of 
the  United  Nations,  until  the  Security  Coun- 
cil has  t  iken  measures  neces.sary  to  maintain 
International  peace  and  security". 

It  was  clearly  with  these  provisions  of 
Articles  51  and  52  of  the  Charter  of  the 
fnlt.ed  Nations  In  mind  that.  In  Article  IV 
r  the  SEATO  Treaty,  each  party  thereto 
agreed  that  It  would  "act  to  meet  the  com- 
mon danger"  In  the  event  of  "aggression  by 
means  of  armed  attack  [anywhere]  In  the 
treaty  area"  (Southeast  Asia  and  the  South- 
west Pacific  I  "Enforcement  action"  is  clear- 
;v  action  to  enforce  decisions  of  the  Security 
C  ^uncl!  under  Articles  39  to  50  of  Chapter 
vri  of  the  charter  Equally  clearly,  "en- 
forcenient  action"  does  not  Include  measures 
of  Individual  or  collective  self-defense". 
So  that  when  Article  53  of  the  charter  pro- 
vides that  "no  enforcement  action  shall  be 
taken  under  regional  arrangements  .  .  . 
without  the  authorization  of  the  Security 
Co\incU".  It  does  not  refer  to  such  measures 
i)f  "self-defense"  as  are  contemplated  under 
;he  SEATO  treat  v.  particularly  In  light  of 
the  explicit  recital  of  Article  51  of  the 
charter  that  "nothing  In  the  present  Charter 
Riiali  impair  the  Inherent  right  of  individual 
or  collective  self-defense" 

DtCLARATION    STATES    PfRPOSl    OF    AGKEEMCNT 

The  "Pinal  Declaration  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference", Issued  on  July  21,  1954,  the  same 
day  on  which  the  Geneva  Accords  were 
signed,  states: 

"The  Conference  recognizes  that  the 
e.-^sential  purpose  of  the  agreement  relating 
'n  Viet  Nam  Is  to  settle  military  questions 
with  a  view  to  ending  hostilities  and  that 
the  military  demarcation  line  Is  provisional 
and  should  not  in  any  way  be  interpreted  as 
constituting  a  political  or  territorial  bound- 
ary." =' 

It  was  by  no  means  contemplated,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  to  be  no  ultimate  par- 
tition of  Vietnam  On  the  contrary,  the  very 
next  article  (7i  of  the  final  declaration  pro- 
vided expressly  that  the  political  problems 
rf  'independence,  unity  and  territorial  In- 
tegrity" were  to  be  determ.lned  by  free  elec- 
tions, internationally  supervised.  That  ar- 
'icle  reads  that,  so  far  as  Vlet-Nam  Is  con- 
cerned, the  settlement  of  political  problems, 
effected  on  the  basis  of  respect  for  the  prln- 
r;p;es  of  Indepen.dence.  unity  and  territorial 
Integrity  shall  permit  the  Vietnamese  people 
to   enjoy    the    fundamental    freedoms,   guar- 


anteed by  democratic  Institutions  estab- 
lished as  a  result  of  free  general  elections 
by  secret  ballot  .  .  .  under  the  supervision 
of  an  international  commission  .  .  .".>* 

It  will  be  recalled  that  by  the  protocol  to 
the  SEATO  Treaty,  South  Vietnam  ("the  free 
territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State 
of  Viet  Nam")  was  promised  protection  as 
such  under  the  treaty.  Reference  has  since 
been  made  to  South  Vietnam  as  a  "protocol 
state"." 

In  addition  to  the  reference  in  the  con- 
temporaneous protocol  to  the  SEIATO  Treaty 
to  "the  State  of  Viet  Nam",  the  Republic  of 
(South)  Vietnam  "has  been  recognized  as 
a  separate  international  entity  by  approxi- 
mately sixty  governments  around  the  world. 
It  has  been  admitted  as  a  member  of  several 
of  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations.  In  1957.  the  General  Assembly 
voted  to  recommend  South  Viet  Nam  for 
membership  in  the  United  Nations,  and  its 
admission  was  fmstrated  only  by  the  veto 
of  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  Secvirity 
CounclL"  >• 

The  right  of  self-defense  under  Article  51 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  is  ex- 
pressed to  be  unimpaired  "if  an  armed  attack 
occtirs  against  a  Member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions", and  it  has  been  asserted  by  oppo- 
nents of  United  States'  policy  in  Vietnam 
that  this  amounts  to  explicit  denial  of  such 
a  right  in  the  event  of  attacks  against  non- 
members  of  the  United  Nations.  A  thesis 
that  members  of  the  United  Nations  are  not 
permitted  to  participate  In  collective  self- 
defense  to  repel  aggression,  on  the  g^round 
that  the  aggrieved  nation  is  not  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations,  can  hardly  be  supported 
on  Its  face,  in  reason,  logic  or  law."  Would 
proponents  of  this  doctrine  suggest  that 
members  of  the  United  Nations  would  have 
no  right  to  assist  Switzerland  in  self-defense 
against  a  foreign  Invader? 

But  the  right  of  self-defense  has  always 
existed  Independently  of  the  charter,"  and 
that  right  Is  recognized  expressly  in  Article 
51.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  charter 
merely  conflrms,  as  to  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Innate  right  of  self-defense  ap- 
pertaining to  both  members  and  nonmem- 
bers.  Article  51  expressly  retains,  unimpaired, 
the  "Inherent"  right  of  both  individual  and 
collective  self-defense,  thus  implicitly  recog- 
nizing the  independent  existence  of  the  right 
of  members  to  come  to  the  aid  of  nonmem- 
bers  In  collective  self-defense  against  aggres- 
sion, or  attack  "to  maintain  international 
peace  and  security" —  the  very  first  purpose 


Prefatory  clause 

IC  4rt  Rev    2.  Ju;y  2!    1954;  reprinted  in 
B,\cKGRorND    iNroRMAnoN,    Jwpra    note    7. 

piiite  6^ 


"Because  of  the  North  Vietnamese  ag- 
gression against  South  Vietnam,  the  contem- 
plated elections  were  never  held:  "A  nation- 
wide election  in  these  circumstances  would 
have  been  a  travesty."  Memorandum,  The 
Legality  of  United  States  PaTticipation  in  the 
Defense  of  Viet  Nam.  Department  of  State, 
Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  March  4.  1966, 
page  33. 

'*  See.  for  example.  Hearings  463-465  and 
Joint  Southeast  Asia  Resolution,  78  Stat.  384, 
approved  August  10,  1964. 

"  Memorandum,  supra  note  13,  page  12. 
See  also  Vietnamese-United  States  Relations, 
a  joint  statement  Issued  at  'Washington  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
President  of  Viet  Nam.  May  11,  1957,  'White 
House  Press  Release.  36  Dkp't  Statx  Bttll. 
851-852  (1957). 

"  The  principle  that  members  of  the  United 
Nations  are  legally  entitled  to  participate  in 
collective  self-defense  of  nonmembers  Is  sus- 
tained by  leading  authorities  on  interna- 
tional law.  BowETT,  Sklf-Detcnse  is  iNTxa- 
NATiONAL  Law  193-195  (1968);  Kelsen,  Tbx 
Law  or  thz  Unttxd  Nations  793  (1960). 

"  Ofpknhxix,  Intkrkational  Law,  287  et 
seq.  (8th  (Lauterpacht)  ed.  1966);  Jessttp, 
A  MODXXN  Law  or  Nations  163  et  seq.  (1948) . 


of  the  United  Nations  itself,  as  stated  In  the 
charter." 

On  August  7,  1964,  the  Congress  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  88  to  2  in  the  Senate  and  416  to 
0  in  the  House."  the  Joint  Southeast  Asia 
Resolution,  in  which  the  preambular  clauses 
recite  that  "naval  units  of  the  Communist 
regime  in  Vietnam,  in  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  international  law,  have  deliberately 
and  repeatedly  attacked  United  States  naval 
vessels  lawfully  present  In  international 
waters,  and  have  thereby  created  a  serious 
threat  to  international  peace":  "these  at- 
tacks are  part  of  a  deliberate  and  systematic 
campaign  of  aggression"  against  the  South 
Vietnamese  "and  the  nations  Joined  with 
them  In  the  collective  defense  of  their  free- 
dom". 

The  resolution  then  states  "that  the  Con- 
gress approves  and  supports  the  determina- 
tion of  the  President,  as  Commander  In  Chief, 
to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  further  aggression"; 
that  "the  United  States  regards  as  vital  to 
Its  national  interest  and  to  world  peace  the 
maintenance  in  international  peace  and 
security  in  Southeast  Asia";  and  that  "con- 
sonant with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  in  accordance  with  its  obligations  under 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty, 
the  United  States  is,  therefore,  prepared,  as 
the  President  determines,  to  take  all  neces- 
sary steps.  Including  the  use  of  armed  force, 
to  assist  any  member  or  protocal  state  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
requesting  assistance  in  defense  of  its 
freedom."  » 

In  an  address  delivered  at  Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania,  on  April  4,  1959,  President 
Elsenhower  declared  that  his  administration 
had  reached  "the  inescapable  conclusion  that 
our  own  national  Interests  demand  some 
help  from  us  in  sustaining  In  Viet  Nam  the 
morale  .  .  .  and  the  military  strength  nec- 
essary to  its  continued  existence  in  free- 
dom".*' In  a  letter  of  December  14,  1961,  to 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
President  Kennedy,  recalling  that  the  Com- 
munist regime  of  North  Vietnam  had  "vio- 
lated the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Accords 
...  to  which  they  bound  themselves  In 
1954"  and  that  "at  that  time,  the  United 
States,  although  not  a  party  to  the  Accords, 
declared  that  it  'would  view  any  renewal  of 
the  aggression  in  violation  of  the  agreements 
with  grave  concern  and  as  seriously  threat- 
ening international  peace  and  security'  ".  as- 
sured him  that  "in  accordance  with  that 
declaration,  and  in  response  to  your  request, 
'we  are  prepared  to  help  the  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam  ...  to  preserve  Its  independ- 
ence".«= 

In  I*resldent  Johnson's  message  of  August 
5, 1964.  to  Congress,  reporting  the  Communist 
attacks  on  United  States  naval  vessels  In  the 
international  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin, 
be  said: 

".  .  .  The  North  Vietnamese  regime  has 
constantly  sought  to  take  over  South  Viet- 
nam and  Laos.  This  Communist  regime  has 
violated  the  Geneva  accords  for  Vietnam.  It 
has  systematically  conducted  a  campaign 
of  subversion,  which  Includes  the  direction, 
training,  and  supply  of  personnel  and  arms 
for  the  conduct  of  guerrilla  warfare  in  South 
Vietnamese  territory.  .  .  .  Our  military  and 
economic  assistance  to  South  Vietnam  and 
Laos  in  psirtlcular  has  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing these  countries  to  repel  aggression  and 
strengthen  their  Independence,    The  threat 
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>*  See  footnote  16.  supra. 
"Congressional  Record,  vol.   110,  pt.  14, 
pp.  18470-18471.  18565. 
"78  Stat.  384,  ^proved  August  10,  1B«4. 
"40  DepT  Stat*  Bxjia.  579-581  (1969). 
"46  Dep"t  State  Buix.  13-14  (1963). 


to  the  free  nations  of  southeast  Asia  has 
long  been  clear".** 

The  Lawyers  Committee  on  American 
Policy  Towards  Vietnam  questions  whether 
President  Johnson's  deployment  of  United 
States  forces  to  Vietnam  can  "be  squared 
with  our  Constitution  ♦  •  •  for,  contrary  to 
widely  held  assumptions,  the  power  to  make 
and  conduct  foreign  policy  is  not  vested 
exclusively  in  the  President,  but  Is  divided 
between  him  and  Congress  •  •  •"."  In  his 
message  of  August  5,  1964,  to  the  Congress, 
President  Johnson  went  on  to  say  unequivo- 
cally that  "as  President  of  the  United  States 
I  have  concluded  that  I  should  now  ask  the 
Congress  on  Its  part,  to  Join  In  afllrmlng  the 
national  determination  that  all  such  at- 
tacks will  be  met,  and  that  the  United  States 
will  continue  in  its  basic  policy  of  assisting 
the  free  nations  of  the  area  to  defend  their 
freedom."  And  the  President  forthrlghtly 
requested  that  Congress  adopt  "a  resolution 
expressing  the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
all  necessary  action  to  protect  our  armed 
forces  •  •  •  and  to  defend  freedom  and 
preserve  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  in  accord- 
ance with  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty." 

Two  days  later,  on  August  7,  in  response 
to  this  message  from  the  President,  Congress 
adopted  the  resolution  quoted  above,  and  on 
August  10  the  President  signed  it  as  Public 
Uw  88-408." 

Article  61  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  provides  that  "nothing  in  the 
present  Charter  shall  impair  the  Inherent 
right  of  individual  and  collective  self-de- 
fense", requires  that  "measures  taken  by 
Members  in  the  exercise  of  this  right  of  self- 
defense  shall  be  immediately  reported  to  the 
Security  Council  •  «  •".  That  the  South- 
east Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  vras  made 
under  and  in  accordance  with  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  particularly  Article 
51,  is  evidenced  by  the  provision  of  para- 
graph 1  of  Article  IV  of  the  treaty  (by  which 
each  party  agreed  to  participate  in  defending 
acts  of  aggression  in  the  treaty  area),  that 
"measures  taken  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  Immediately  reported  to  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations". 

On  Augiost  5,  1954,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson, 
United  States  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Security  Council,  advised 
the  council  formally  of  two  "deliberate 
armed  attacks"  by  North  Vietnamese  torpedo 
boats  against  a  naval  unit  of  the  United 
States  on  the  high  seas.  He  declared  that 
"these  wanton  acts  of  violence  and  destruc- 
tion" were  simply  part  of  "the  sabotage  of 
the  international  machinery  established  to 
keep  the  peace  by  the  Geneva  agreements — 
and  the  deliberate,  systematic  and  flagrant 
violations  of  those  agreements  by  two  regimes 
which  signed  them  and  which  by  all  tenets 
of  decency,  law  and  civilized  practice  are 
bound  by  their  provisions",  all  of  which,  he 
said,  "nt  Into  the  larger  pattern  of  what  has 
been  going  on  in  Southeast  Asia  for  the  past 
decade  and  a  half". 

Ambassador  Stevenson  aksured  the  Secu- 
rity Council  that  "we  are  In  Southeast  Asia 
to  help  our  friends  preserve  th.ilr  own  op- 
portunity to  be  free  of  imported  oerror  [and] 
alien  assassination,  managed  by  the  North 
Vlet-Nam  Communists  based  in  Hanoi  and 
backed  by  the  Chinese  Commimlsts  from 
Pelping".  He  affirmed  solemnly  "that  the  de- 
ployments of  additional  U.S.  forces  to  South- 
east Asls  are  designed  solely  to  deter  further 
aggression".* 

On  February  7,  1965,  Ambassador  Steven- 
son, by  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Se- 


"51  DepY  State  Bull.  261-263   (19«4). 

"  Hearings,  Appendix  704-706. 

'Supra  note  20. 
,,"51    Dep't    State    Buix.    272-274    pasHm 
(1964).  '^ 


curlty  Council,  Informed  that  body  of  "at- 
tacks by  the  Viet  Cong,  which  operates  un- 
der the  military  orders  of  North  Vietnamese 
authorities  in  Hanoi".  He  said  the  attacks 
were  part  of  an  over-all  plan  "to  make  war 
against  the  legitimate  government  of  South 
Vlet-Nam"  in  "violaUon  of  international  law 
and  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954".  He 
Stated  also  that,  as  required  by  i>aragraph  2 
of  Article  rv  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty, 
the  United  States  and  Vietnamese  Govern- 
menta  had  consulted  immediately  and  had 
agreed  that  It  had  become  "necessary  to  take 
prompt  defensive  action"  to  resist  "this  con- 
tinuing aggression".  He  reported  further 
that  the  "counter  measures  .  .  .  are  a  Justi- 
fied measure  of  self-defense"  and  that  he 
was  "reporting  the  measures  which  we  have 
taken  In  accordance  with  our  public  commit- 
ment to  assist  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam 
against  aggression  from  the  North".*' 

Of  particular  Interest  at  this  point  is 
the  reiterated  assertion  by  the  Lawyers  Com- 
mittee on  American  Policy  Towards  Vietnam, 
phrased  variously  throughout  its  submission, 
that  "only  the  Security  Council  ...  is  au- 
thorized to  determine  the  existence  of 
any  ...  act  of  aggression  and  .  .  .  the 
measures  to  be  taken  to  maintain  or  restore 
international  p>eace".»  To  the  statements 
quoted  above,  which  were  made  by  Am- 
bassador Stevenson  in  his  letter  of  February 
7,  1965,  he  added  significantly:  "We  deeply 
regret  that  the  Hanoi  regime,  in  Its  state- 
ment of  August  8,  1964,  which  was  circulated 
in  Security  Council  Document  S-5888,  ex- 
plicitly denied  the  right  of  the  Security 
Council  to  examine  this  problem."  » 

Less  than  three  weeks  later.  In  another 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, Ambassador  Stevenson  transmitted  to 
that  body  an  extensive  State  Department  re- 
port entitled  Aggression  from  the  North: 
The  Record  of  North  Viet-Nam's  Campaign 
To  Conquer  South  Viet-Nam,  the  facte  recited 
in  which.  Ambassador  Stevenson  submitted, 
"make  it  unmistakably  clear  that  the  char- 
acter of  that  conflict  Is  an  aggressive  war  of 
conquest  waged  against  a  neighbor — and 
make  nonsense  of  the  cynical  allegation  that 
this  Is  simply  an  indigenous  insurrection"."' 
Innumerable  other  reports,  both  formal 
and  informal,  were  made  to  the  Security 
Council  by  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  at  the  United  Nations:  and  there  was 
even  one  by  President  Johnson  on  July  28, 
1965,  bespeaking  the  continued  efforts  of 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  to  find  a  solu- 
tion of  the  Vietnamese  problem  through  the 
United  Nations.  In  the  last  of  these  reports 
available  as  this  article  is  written — two  let- 


"52  Dep't  State  Buix.  240-241  passim 
(1965). 

»  Hearings,  Appendix  695. 

"In  a  letter  of  July  SO,  1965,  from  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg,  who  succeeded  Amassador  Ste- 
venson as  our  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Security  Council,  to  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council,  he  re- 
peated, in  substance,  this  statement.  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  said:  "It  Is  especially  un- 
fortunate that  the  regime  in  Hanoi  .  .  .  has 
denied  the  competence  of  the  UrUted  Nations 
to  concern  Itself  with  this  dispute  In  any 
manner,  and  has  even  refused  to  participate 
In  the  discussions  in  the  Council."  United 
States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations,  Press 
Release  4610,  July  30,  1966. 

"62  Dep't  State  Bull.  403,  419  (1965).  It 
Is  Interesting  to  compare  this  statement  by 
Ambassador  Stevenson  with  the  assertion  of 
the  Lawyers  Committee  on  American  Policy 
Towards  Vietnam  that  "Ho  Chi  Mlnh  can 
compare  his  position  in  demimdlng  union  of 
Vietnam  with  that  of  Lincoln,  when  Britain 
and  Prance  were  threatening  to  intervene  to 
assure  the  Independence  of  the  Confederacy". 
Hearings,  Appendix  692. 


ters  of  January  31,  1966,  from  Ambassador 
Goldberg  to  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council — It  is  requested  "that  an  urgent 
meeting  of  the  Council  be  called  promptly 
to  consider  the  situation  In  Viet  Nam".  A 
draft  resolution,  calling  "for  immediate  dis- 
cussions without  preconditions  .  .  .  among 
the  appropriate  Interested  governments  .  .  . 
looking  toward  the  application  of  the  Geneva 
accords  .  .  .  and  the  establishment  of  a 
durable  peace  In  Southeast  Asia",  was  trans- 
mitted with  the  second  of  these  letters  for 
consideration  by  the  council." 

"We  are  firmly  convinced",  said  Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg,  "that  in  light  of  its  obliga- 
tions under  the  Charter  to  maintain  Interna- 
tional p>eace  and  secmlty  .  .  .  the  Coun- 
cil should  address  Itself  urgently  and  posi- 
tively to  this  situation  and  exert  its  most 
vigorous  endeavors  and  its  immense  prestige 
to  finding  a  prompt  solution  to  it."  "  De- 
spite all  prior,  and  this  formal,  urgent  sub- 
mission of  the  Vietnameee  problem  to  the 
Security  Council,  it  has  never  taken  any 
action  of  any  kind  looking  toward  the  res- 
toration of  International  peace  and  security 
to  Southeast  Asia.  Neither  has  the  council 
expressed  the  slightest  criticism  of  any  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  United  States  In  the 
SEATO  area.» 

In  its  memorandtim  in  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  the  United  States,  the  Lawyers 
Committee  on  American  Policy  Towards  Viet- 
nam asserts  that  "the  conduct  of  the  U.S. 
Government  .in  Viet  Nam  appears  plainly  to 
violate  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Accords"  .•• 
While  the  United  States  Is  not  a  party  to  the 
accords.  It  did  by  contemporaneous  unilat- 
eral declaration  agree,  in  effect,  to  respect 
them.  But,  as  demonstrated  above,  the 
Geneva  Accords  since  their  inception  have 
been  violated  continuously  by  the  Hanoi  re- 
gime. It  is  an  accepted  principle  of  inter- 
national law  that  a  material  breach  of  a 
treaty  by  one  of  the  parties  thereto  dissolves 
the  obligations  of  the  other  parties,  at  least 


»  United  States  Mission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Press  Releases  4798  and  4799,  January 
31,  1966. 

"Id,  No.  4798. 

■  Memorandum,  supra  note  13,  page  20. 
On  February  2,  1966,  the  Sectirlty  Council  did 
put  the  Vietnam  question  on  its  agenda  at 
the  request  of  the  United  States.  The  vote 
was  nine  in  favor  (Argentina.  China,  Japan, 
Jordan,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  United 
Kingdom,  United  States  and  Uruguay) ;  two 
against  (Bulgaria  and  the  Soviet  Union); 
four  abstentions  (France,  Mall,  Nigeria  and 
Uganda). 

Ambassadors  Fedorenko  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Tarabanov  of  Bulgaria  stated  that 
their  governments  "supported  the  position 
of"  North  Vietnam  "that  the  question  be  set- 
tled within  the  Geneva  Accords",  and  the 
former  added  that  the  United  States  "was 
trying  to  throttle  the  struggle  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  for  freedom  and  inde- 
perulence".  Ambasador  Seydoux  of  France 
insisted  that  the  United  Nations  "was  not 
the  proper  framewM-k  for  achieving  a  peace- 
ful solution". 

No  further  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
Security  CouncU,  but  by  a  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 26,  1966,  the  president  of  the  council  ad- 
vised Its  members  that  the  differences  of 
opinion  among  them  as  to  the  problem  of 
Vietnam  had  "given  rise  to  a  general  feeling 
that  it  would  be  Inopportune  for  the  Council 
to  hold  fiui;her  debate  at  this  time",  but 
"that  the  Council,  having  decided  on  Febru- 
ary 2  to  place  on  its  agenda  the  item  con- 
tained In  the  letter  of  January  31  from  the 
Permanent  Representative  of  the  United 
States,  remained  seized  of  the  problem  of 
Vlet-Nam."  UN  Monthly  Chronicle,  March. 
1966,  pages  3-10  passim. 
**  Hearings,  Appenxlix  702. 
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to  the  extent  of  wltliholdlng  compliance  un- 
til   the  defaulting  party  purges  Its   breach." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  because  the 
^  power  to  declare  war  Is  vested  by  the  Consti- 
tution In  the  Congress  alone,  the  deplo>Tnent 
of  United  States  forces  to  Vietnam  by  the 
President,  without  a  formal  Congressional 
declaration  of  war,  violates  the  constitutional 
flat  When  the  phrasing  of  this  clause  of  the 
Constitution  was  being  considered  at  the  con- 
vention in  1787,  its  original  form,  vesting  In 
Congress  the  puwer  to  "maite"  war.  wa« 
changed  to  give  It  the  power  to  "declare" 
war.  "leaving  to  the  Executive  the  power  to 
repel  sudden  attaclLs" — "he  should  be  able 
to  repel  and  not  to  commence  wiir"  and  "to 
■;.-onducf  It  which  was  an  Executive  func- 
tion" "* 

The  President  Is,  under  section  2  of  arti- 
cle II  of  the  Constitution,  the  "Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  .\rmy  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States"  Throughout  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  he  has  been  deemed  to  have 
authority  to  deploy  the  country's  mllitar'/ 
ff^rces  to  trouble  spots  around  the  world,  fre- 
quently In  combat  The  Department  of 
State  has  a  record  of  some  125  such  In- 
stances." 

Ir.  the  last  analysis,  however,  the  ext'rcl8« 
of  the  Presidents  power  as  Commander  In 
Chief  In  deploying  forces  of  the  United  States 
t<:)  Southeast  Aala  for  the  defense  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  has  the  repeated  sanction 
of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress  as 
a  whole,  so  that,  although  the  situation  now 
seem.s  unquestionably  to  constitute  war  In 
its  technical  sense,  a  formal  Congressional 
verbal  declaration  of  war  as  such  could  not 
conceivably  be  essential  to  clothe  the  Presi- 
dent's condtict  with  constitutional  validity. 
This  Congressional  sanction  has  been  evi- 
denced by  overwhelming  majorities  In  the 
Senate's  .^ipproval  of  the  SEATO  Treaty,  In 
the  adoption  of  the  Joint  Congressional 
Sfvitheast  Asia  resolution  of  August  10,  1964, 
and  in  the  passage  of  the  approprtatlons 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  defenaive  actions 
undertaken  by  the  Executive. 

First,  as  to  the  treaty.  In  it  (paragraph  1, 
.Artii-le  IV:  each  of  the  parties  "recognlzea 
th.it  aggression  by  means  of  armed  attack  In 
the  treaty  area  against"  any  of  them  or 
against  the  "free  territory  under  the  Jtirla- 
dictlon  of  the  Sute  of  Vlet-uam"  (protocol) 
"would  endanger  its  own  peace  and  salety". 

The  "treaty  area",  under  Article  VHI,  In- 
cludes "the  general  area  of  the  Southwest 
Paciac  not  ,  ,  .  north  of  21  degrees  30  min- 
utes north  latitude'.  The  United  States 
h^3  historically  owned  tremendously  im- 
portant and  valuable  strategic  territorial  In- 
terests m  that  area.  Aside  from  Its  truate«- 
sliip  over  the  Mariana  vexcept  Guam), 
M.trsha:i  and  Caroline  Islands,  the  United 
dtates  owns  Guam,  'VValce  and  the  Samoan 
group.  And  yet  the  Lawyers  Committee  on 
American  Policy  Towards  Vietnam  htis  as- 
-serted  that  "SEATO  Is  not  a  regional  agency 
wltliin  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  UN 
Charter",  because  ".Articles  51  and  53  .  .  . 
envisaged  regional  systems  which  historically 
and  geographically  developed  into  a  regional 
0  .'n.rnun!ty— not  contemiplating  a  regional 
sys'em  which  fused  .  .  .  Southeast  Asia  with 
a  country  of  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent''~"separated  by  oceans  and  thousands 
of  miles  from  SotUh  East  Asia"  " 


»a  OppKNiiriM,  op.  cit.  supra  note.  17,  at 
136,  137.  bee  draft  Article  42  of  the  Li\w  or 
TaEATiKS  by  the  Intern.itional  Law  Caromls- 
Sion  l!i  the  report  of  It^  fifteenth  session. 
May  6  to  July  12.  1963  U.N  Gen.  Ass.  Ott. 
Rec,  ISth  Sess,.  Supp    No.  9,   lA  5509). 

«  2  Parrand,  Records  of  the  Fedckal  Con- 
VKNTION   3ia-319. 

"  See  State  Department  Position  Paper  pre- 
pared for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  November  19.  1965,  BArKOBOTTND 
iNrosMATioN.  sup'a  note  7.  at  254. 
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In  tlie  cited  paragraph  of  the  treaty,  the 
United  States  agreed  that  in  the  event  of 
aggression  in  the  treaty  area  It  would  "act 
to  meet  the  common  danger".  In  recom- 
mending ratiflcatton  of  the  treaty  to  the 
Senate,  Its  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re- 
ported that  "the  committee  Is  not  Impervious 
to  the  rlslcs  which  this  treaty  entails.  It  fully 
appreciates  that  the  acceptance  of  these  obli- 
gations commits  the  United  States  to  a 
course  of  action  over  a  vast  exp>anse  of  the 
Pacific.  Yet  these  risks  are  consistent  with 
our  own  highest  Interests."*  The  Senate 
ratified  the  treaty  on  February  1,  1965,  by  a 
voteof  82  to  1." 

In  light  of  all  of  the  foregoing,  It  seems 
dlfllcult  to  find  anything  In  the  nature  of  an 
adequate  foundation  for  the  ipse  dixit  of  the 
Lawyers  Committee  on  American  Policy 
Towards  Viet  Nam  that  "the  "Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty' — connecting  the 
United  States  with  Southeast  Asia,  archl- 
tectured  by  Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  Is  a 
legalistic  artificial  formulation  to  circum- 
vent the  fundamental  limitations  placed  by 
the  United  Nations  Charter  on  imllateral 
actions  by  Individual  members"." 

Undoubtedly  the  clearest  and  most  un- 
equivocal Congressional  sanction  of  the  Pres- 
ident's deployment  of  United  States  forces 
for  the  defense  of  South  'Vietnam  Is  contained 
In  the  Joint  Southeast  Asia  resolution  of 
Augtisrt  10,  1964,  reciting  expressly  "that  the 
Congress  approves  and  supports  the  deter- 
mination of  the  President,  as  Commander  In 
Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel 
any  armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  to  prevent  further  aggres- 
sion", and  that  the  United  States  Is  "pre- 
pared, as  the  President  determines,  to  take 
all  necessary  steps.  Including  the  use  of 
armed  force,  to  assist  any  member  or  proto- 
col state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  De- 
fense Treaty  requesting  assistance  In  defense 
of  its  freedom"." 

The  Lawyers'  Committee  on  American 
Policy  Toward  Viet  Nam  quotes  a  passage 
from  an  article  In  the  Washinffton  Daily  News 
of  June  4,  1965,  by  Richard  Stames,  read  Into 
the  Congressional  Record  by  Senator  Ernest 
ORTTENrNG  of  Alaska,  which  states  that  the 
Joint  resolution  was  "passed  In  the  fever  of 
Indignation  that  followed"  the  Oulf  of 
Tonkin  attacks,  and  then,  again  as  their  own 
ipse  dixit,  assert  that  "there  Is  no  evidence 
that  Congress  thought  or  understood  that  It 
was  declaring  war".** 

This  statement  Is  simply  Incorrect.  When 
the  President  sent  his  message  to  Congress 
on  Augtist  5,  1964,  recommending  passage 
of  "a  resolution  expressing  the  support  of 
Congress  for  all  necessary  action  to  protect 
our  Armed  Forces  and  to  assist  nations  cov- 
ered by  the  SEATO  Treaty",  he  stated  ex- 
plicitly that  he  "should  now  ask  the  Con- 
gress on  Its  part,  to  join  In  affirming  the 
national  determination  that  all  such  at- 
tacks will  be  met,  and  that  the  United  States 
will  continue  in  its  basic  policy  of  assisting 
the  free  nations  of  the  area  to  defend  their 
freedom"." 

In  the  course  of  a  colloquy  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  August  6,  1964,  between 
Senator  John  SHx&MAii  Cooper  of  Kentucky 

-3.  Rep.,  84th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  16  (1966). 
Senator  'Watne  Moesx  of  Oregon,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  concurred  In  this 
report. 

••  Supra  note  6.  The  negative  vote  was  that 
of  Senator  William  Langer  of  North  Dakota. 
Senator  Morse  voted  for  ratification  of  the 
treaty  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  where  he 
stated,  after  ratification  of  the  treaty,  that 
"there  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
treaty  Is  In  conformity  with  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter".  Oongrxssiowal  Record,  vol 
101.  pt.  1,  p.  10«0. 

«  Hearings,  Appendix  693. 

*"  Supra  note  20. 

-Hearings,  Appendix  710. 

•«61  Dep't  State  Bthx.  261-263  (1964). 


and  Senator  J.  WmLiAM  PtrLBRiCHr  of  Ar- 
kansas, Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  which  recommended  passage  of 
the  resolution,"  the  following  discussion  (ex- 
cerpts)  took  place: 

"Senator  Coopeb.  Are  we  now  (by  this  reso- 
lution] giving  the  President  advance  au- 
thority to  take  whatever  action  he  may  deem 
necessary  respecting  South  Vlet-nam  and  its 
defense,  or  with  resjject  to  the  defense  of 
any   other  country  included   in   the  treaty? 

"Senator  Pdx,bwght.  I  think  that  Is  cor- 
rect. 

"Senator  Cooper,  Then,  looking  ahead.  If 
the  President  decided  that  It  was  necessary 
to  use  such  force  as  could  lead  us  Into  war, 
we  wotUd  give  that  authority  by  this  reso-^ 
lutlon? 

"Senator  Ptti,bright.  That  Is  the  way  I 
would  interpret  lf'.*» 

Senator  Morse  himself  called  the  resolu- 
tion "a  predated  declaration  of  war"," 
which  would,  somewhat  enigmatically,  give 
"to  the  President  what  I  honestly  and  sin- 
cerely believe  is  an  unconstitutional  power 
...  to  make  war  without  a  declaration  of 
war".«  The  enigma  In  this  ptizzling  concept 
seems  to  arise  from  the  rather  simple  and 
logical  hypothesis  that  the  function  of  a 
legislative  "declaration  of  war"  Is  to  au- 
thorize the  executive  "to  make  war".  Since, 
by  Senator  Morse's  own  statement,  the  res- 
olution authorizes  the  President  "to  make 
war".  It  surely  has  the  same  legal  effect  as 
a  Congressional  "declaration  of  war"  in  haec 
verba  would  have  had." 

Actually,  while  two  or  three  members  of 
the  Senate  expressed  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  resolution  was  intended  to  go  as  far  as 
it  did,  there  was  no  real  question  about  it. 
Senator  Morse  himself  made  extended 
speeches  against  It,  repeatedly  warning  his 
colleagues  as  to  Its  dire  Import,  In  such 
words  as  that  It  "does  go  beyond  the  In- 
herent authority  of  the  President  to  act  In 
the  self-defense  of  our  country  and  does  vest 
in  him  authority  to  proceed  to  carry  out  a 
campaign  that  amounts  in  fact  to  the  wag- 
ing of  war".*" 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  a  biU  for  an  appro- 
priation In  support  of  the  military  forces 
in  Vietnam,  Senator  Richard  B.  Rttssell  of 
Georgia,  Chairman  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Committee,  said: 

"I  knew  that  the  Joint  resolution  conferred 
a  vast  grant  of  power  upon  the  President.  It 
is  written  In  terms  that  are  not  capable  of 
misinterpretation,  and  about  which  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  become  confused.  •  •  •  The  lan- 
guage could  not  have  been  drawn  more  clear- 
ly. Personally,  I  would  be  ashamed  to  say 
that  I  did  not  realize  what  I  was  voting  for 
when  I  voted  for  that  Joint  resolution.  It 
Is  only  one  page  In  length.  It  Is  clear.  It  is 
explicit.  It  contains  a  very  great  grant  of 
power."  " 

During  the  hearings  on  that  appropriation 
bill  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  February  18,  1966,  Senator 
Morse  asked  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  whether 
he  thought  that  the  vote  on  the  Southeast 
Asia  Resolution  "would  have  been  the  same 
If  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  had  contem- 
plated that  It  might  lead  to  200,000  or  400,000 
or   600,000   American   troops   in   South  Viet 


"S.  Rep.,  88th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1964). 

♦•Congressional  Record,  vol.  110,  pt.  14, 
p.  18409. 

"  Congressional  Record,  vol.  110,  pt.  14, 
p.  18427. 

"Congressional  Record,  vol.  110.  pt.  14, 
p.  18443. 

""When  I  use  a  word",  Humpty  Dumpty 
said  In  a  rather  scornful  tone,  "It  means  Just 
what  I  choose  It  to  mean. — neither  more  nor 
less."  Carroll,  Through  the  Lookino-Glass. 

"Congressional  Record,  vol.  110,  pt.  1*. 
p.  18443. 

"°  Congressional  Record,  p.  4370  (1966). 
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Nam?"  The  Secretary  replied:  "I  doubt  very 
much  that  the  vote  would  be  substantially 
different." 

In  response  to  that.  Senator  Morse  com- 
mented that  there  would  be  "a  chance  next 
week  to  And  out.  •  •  •  I  Intend  to  offer  [a 
rescission  resolution]  as  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  business  in  the  Senate.""  On 
March  1  Senator  Morse  offered  his  amend- 
ment to  the  military  appropriation  bill,  to 
provide  that  the  "  'Joint  resolution  to 
promote  the  maintenance  of  International 
peace  and  security  in  southeast  Asia'  •  •  • 
is  hereby  repealed"." 

To  avoid  any  question  as  to  the  effect  and 
meaning  of  a  vote  on  his  amendment.  Sen- 
ator Morse  himself  declared  that  it  "would 
be  a  vote  to  make  clear  to  the  President 
that  those  who  vote  for  the  amendment  dis- 
approve of  the  continuation  of  the  exercise 
of  the  power  he  has  been  exercising  under 
the  Tonkin  Bay  resolution"."  Senator  Rus- 
sell said  "that  the  defeat  of  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  by  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  .  .  .  will  leave  the  original 
Joint  resolution  .  .  .  unimpaired.  In  full 
strength  and  vigor,  and  with  Congress,  ex- 
cept for  two  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
voted  against  the  1964  resolution,  solemnly 
and  solidly  behind  the  President  In  the  steps 
that  he  has  taken  in  southeast  Asia"." 

After  full  debate.  Senator  Mansfteld  of 
Montana,  the  majority  leader,  moved  to  table 
Senator  Morse's  amendment,  and  the  mo- 
tion was  carried,  92  to  5."  After  some  fur- 
ther discussion.  Senator  Russell  moved  for 
passage  of  the  appropriation  bill,  and  his 
motion  carried  by  a  vote  of  93  to  2." 

One  of  the  best  means  available  to  the 
Congress  for  the  control  of  executive  action 
U  through  the  power  of  the  purse — the  tiltl- 
mate  necessity  of  Congressional  action  for 
appropriations  to  provide  funds  to  carry 
out  executive  functions.  As  stated  by  Sen- 
ator Morse  during  the  hearings  on  the  mili- 
tary appropriation  bill,  "a  vote  on  this  pend- 
ing piece  of  business  In  the  Senate  really 
la  a  vote  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  suppwrt  this  program,  be- 
cause the  only  check,  one  of  the  best  checks 
we  have.  Is  to  say  we  are  not  going  to  finance 
it".'*  As  stated,  the  bill  was  passed  In  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  93  to  2.  The  vote  In  the 
House  was  392  to  4.'* 

The  legal  authority  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  conduct  the  present  war. 


"Hearings  591. 

"Congressional  Record,  p.  4370  (1966). 
Congressional  Rbcobd,  p.  4395  (1966). 
Congressional  Record,  p.  4370  (1966) . 

'•Congressional  Record,  p.  4404  (1966). 

'^Congressional  Record,  p.  4411.  Only 
Senators  Morse  and  Gruening  voted  against 
the  appropriation.  It  was  announced  that 
ftve  Senators,  necessarily  absent,  would  each 
have  voted  "yea";  so  that  a  full  vote  would 
have  been  98  to  2. 

«  Hearings  593.  On  May  4,  1965,  President 
Johnson  had  requested  "the  Congress  to  ap- 
pn^rlate,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  an 
additional  $700  million  to  meet  mounting 
military  requirements  In  Vietnam".  He  ex- 
plained, In  his  message  to  the  Congress,  that 
"this  is  not  a  routine  appropriation.  For 
each  Member  of  Congress  who  supports  this 
request  is  also  voting  to  persist  In  our  effort 
to  halt  Communist  aggression  In  South  Viet- 
nam. Each  Is  saying  that  the  Congress  and 
the  President  stand  united  before  the  world 
In  Joint  determination  that  the  Independ- 
ence of  South  Vietnam  shall  be  preserved  and 
Communist  attack  will  not  succeed."  HJl. 
Doc.  No.  157,  89th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  (1965). 
The  appropriation  blU  (79  Stat.  109)  was 
passed  In  the  Senate,  88  to  3,  and  In  the 
House,  408  to  7.  Congressional  Record,  vol. 
111.  pt.  7,  pp.  9210,  9435. 

"Congressional    Record,     pp.     4474-4476 

(1966). 


for  "the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  In  Southeast  Asia",  which,  as 
the  Congress  declared  in  its  1964  resolution, 
"the  United  States  regards  as  vital  to  its 
national  Interest  and  to  world  peace".  Is 
surely  sustained  amply  by  the  composite  Im- 
pact of  that  resolution,  the  terms  of  the 
SEATO  Treaty  ratified  by  the  Senate  and  the 
appropriations  made  by  the  Congress  to  sup- 
port the  military  actions  In  the  treaty  area. 

That  the  memorandum  of  the  Lawyers 
Committee  on  American  policy  Towards  Viet- 
nam is  grounded  on  an  emotional  attitude 
opposed  to  United  States  policy,  rather  than 
on  law.  Is  not  only  demonstrated  by  a  look 
at  the  facts,  but  is  emphasized  by  the  memo- 
randum's concluding  paragraph: 

"Should  we  not,  twenty  years  after  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  hopeful  dream — twenty 
years  after  the  advent  of  the  nuclear  age  with 
the  awesome  potentiality  of  Incineration  of 
our  planet  and  the  annihilation  of  our  civili- 
zation £ind  the  culture  of  mlllenla — Should 
we  not  "spell  the  end  of  the  system  of  uni- 
lateral action  .  .  .  that  has  been  tried  for 
centuries — and  has  always  failed'?"  *" 

Contrasted  ■with  the  tone  and  substance  of 
that  memorandum  is  the  temperate  state- 
ment of  thirty-one  professors  of  International 
law  from  leading  law  schools  throughout  the 
United  States,  which  recites  simply  that  they 
"■wish  to  affirm  that  the  presence  of  TJS.  forces 
in  South  Vietnam  at  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  that  country  is  lawful  under  gen- 
eral principles  of  International  law  and  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  The  engagement  of 
U.S.  forces  In  hostilities  at  the  request  of  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  Is  a  legiti- 
mate use  of  force  in  defense  of  South  \'let- 
nam  against  aggression."  « 

Contrasted  also  with  the  tone  and  temper 
of  the  memorandum  of  the  Lawyers  Commit- 
tee on  American  Policy  Towards  Vietnam  is 
the  simple  resolution  adopted  imanimously 
on  February  21.  1966,  by  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  American  Bar  Association  on  the 
Joint  recommendation  of  Its  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Peace  and  Law  Through  United 
Nations  and  its  Section  of  International  and 
Comparative  Law."  The  resolution  Is  sup- 
ported by  a  brief  repwrt,  which  concludes 
"that  the  position  of  the  United  States  In 
Vietnam  Is  legal  under  International  law,  and 
Is  In  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  South-East  Asia 
Treaty"." 

These  conclusions  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
presence  of  the  United  States  forces  In  Viet- 
nam under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  question  of  domestic  law,  are 
those  of  the  author.  They  were  not  Included 
In  the  opinion  of  the  thirty-one  professors 
of  International  law  or  In  the  resolution  of 
the  American  Bar  Association. 


WEATHER  MODIFICATION— S.  2916 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Executive  OflBce  of  the  President  has 
just  released  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  for  Atmospheric  Sciences  Re- 
port No.  10.  ICAS  continually  reviews 
the  state  of  the  atmospheric  sciences 
programs  and  makes  recommendations. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  has  been 
studying  the  subject  of  weather  modifi- 
cation for  several  months.  A  Library  of 
Congress  report  on  weather  modification 
was  recently  issued  by  the  committee. 
Last  week  I  Introduced  an  amended  ver- 
sion of  S.  2916  to  establish  a  weather 
modification  program.    I  expect  agency 
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comment  on  this  amended  bill  in  the 
near  future.  The  committee  will  then 
be  In  a  position  to  repwrt  a  bill. 

So  that  all  will  be  aware  of  the  ICAS 
position,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  weather  modification  recommenda- 
tions from  ICAS  Report  No.  10  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from    the    report    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Weather  MoDtncAXioN 

A  year  ago  ICAS  recommended  that 
(a)  a  well  planned.  Intensive  Investigation 
of  the  physical  processes  of  or  orographic 
precipitation  should  be  undertaken,  (b)  the 
Weather  Bureau  should  conduct  research 
and  If  feasible  carry  on  practical  work  in 
weather  modification,  (c)  new  programs 
should  In  no  way  Impair  the  continued 
growth  of  the  programs  of  basic  and  back- 
ground research  In  weather  modification  pri- 
marily under  the  aegis  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  (d)  NSF  should  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  national  plan  for 
weather  modification.  Additional  specific 
recommendations  for  NSF  and  FAA  planning 
action  (without  budgetary  Implications) 
were  made  Initiating  the  development  of  na- 
tional plans  for  research  In  hall  suppreaslon 
and  fog  dispersal. 

These  recommendations  have  been  re- 
flected in  the  current  budget  prop>osals  for 
the  weather  modification  programs  of  (a) 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  (Bureau  of 
Reclamation)  FT  1967 — M.20  million  and 
FY  1966 — $2.98  million,  (b)  the  Department 
of  Commerce  (Environmental  Science  Serv- 
ices Administration — ESSA)  FY  1967 — $1.65 
million  up  from  FY  1966 — $.66  million,  and 
(c)  the  National  Science  Foundation  FY 
1967 — $3.6  million  up  from  FY  1966 — $3.4 
million.  Hall  suppression  and  fog  dispersal 
plans  arc  In  the  making.  These  program 
levels  are  considered  as  minimal,  recogniz- 
ing that  Federal  programs  in  this  area  are 
undergoing  critical  re-evaluation  as  the  re- 
sult of  two  potentially  monumental  docu- 
ments. 

The  report  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences — National  Research  Cotmcll.  Publi- 
cation No.  1350,  Weather  and  Climate  Mod- 
ifications— Problems  and  Prospects  and  the 
report  of  the  Special  Commission  on  Weath- 
er Modification  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  Weather  and  Climate  Modifica- 
tions, NSF  No.  66-3  have  Just  been  com- 
pleted and  made  available  for  study.  These 
reports  will  be  considered  carefully  by  each 
Interested  agency  and  by  ICAS,  to  determine 
their  effect  upon  the  national  program. 


WABASH  VALLEY  ASSOCIATION 
VISITS  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  laet 
week  150  members  of  the  Wabash  Valley 
Association  from  Indiana  and  nilnola 
came  to  Washington  to  testify  before 
both  the  House  and  Senate  Subcommit- 
tees on  Public  Works  Appropriations. 

These  people  made  the  long  trip  to 
show  the  Congress  and  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  their  intense  Interest  in 
flood  control,  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources and  recreation  facilities.  We 
asked  the  committees  to  approve  appro- 
priations of  $45  million,  which  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  recommends  and  an 
additional  $425,000.  These  additional 
funds  are  within  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers capability. 

The  amount  Includes:  $150,000  for 
preconstruction  planning  on  the  Big 
Pine  Reservoir;  $100,000  on  the  Cllfty 
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Creek.  Reservoir,  $125,000  for  Patoka 
Reservoir;  and  $25,000  for  the  Lafayette 
Reservoir. 

In  additional  testimony  the  Wabash 
Valley  Association  members  discussed 
pollution  control,  the  small  watershed 
program.  Interior  E>epartment  programs 
and  the  work  of  the  .Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  the 
following  reports  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers:  The  Wabash  Valley  Interim 
Report  No  3,  the  Wabash  Navigation 
Study,  availability  of  water  above  In- 
dianapolis, and  a  report  on  the  joint 
lar.d  acquisition  policy, 

Tliere  being  i^o  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

\Vab\sh  River   B^sin  l!<rrEBlM  Repokt 

N  VMS  EH    3 

■.For  niee'ulng  with  &3aa:or  Hartkk  on 
April  29.  1-Mj6i 

1.  Probierrij  and  Soiutions.  The  objective 
of  the  Wabajih  River  Basin  Investigations  la 
the  formulation  of  piaiis  to  provide  the  best 
use.  or  eombinauon  ul  usee,  of  water  and 
related  land  rei^ources  to  meet  ail  foreseeable 
short  and  lotig-usrm  needs.  The  resulting 
plans  o'  development  will  include  projects 
and  programs  that  are  the  responalbUltles  of 
locai  governnaent.s  as  well  aa  the  Federal 
Oovernmeat,  Project  development  studies 
consider  flcxxl  control,  water  supply,  water 
quality  oontrc,!,  recreation,  generation  of 
hydro-electric  power,  navigation,  flsh  and 
wildlife  conaervailon.  ujjstream  water  con- 
trol, drainage  and  Irrigation  and  allied  pur- 
poses. Extensive  and  recurrent  flood  daniage 
Is  a  mAjor  problem  in  relation  to  water  re- 
sources throughout  the  basin.  The  problem 
affects  urban  and  a*frlcultural  areas  and 
exists  generally  along  the  entire  length  at 
the  mam  .streams  of  the  Wabash  and  White 
Rivers  and  along  the  greater  portions  of 
nearly  all  their  tributaries,  although  much 
has  been  accomplished  and  more  is  under- 
way for  the  alleviation  of  flood  damages  by 
reservoirs,  levees,  floodwalls  and  channel 
Improvementa 

Dem.inds  for  municipal  and  IndUBtrlcil 
water  supplies  have  been  steadily  Increasing 
throughout  the  basin.  Preliminary  Informa- 
tion indicates  preeen*  need  for  water  quality 
Improvement  of  several  streams  In  the  basin, 
particularly  WTiite  River  at  Indianapolis. 
There  are  also  some  local  pollution  prob- 
lems from  mine  wastes,  drainage,  domestic 
sewage  and  Industrial  wastes.  Preliminary 
projections  of  coal  mining  and  thermal 
power  generation  In  the  basin  Indicate  poe- 
slbility  of  a  very  large  future  need  for  In- 
creased water  supply  to  offset  acid  mine 
wastes  and  to  provide  for  condenser  cooling 
water 

The  existing  public  demand  for  recrea- 
tional water  areas  In  the  basin  Is  insistent 
and  growing  and  will  be  given  full  considera- 
tion The  basin  is  almost  entirely  devoid 
of  water-based  recreation  f:iclUtie8  at  present 
except  for  a  few  reservoirs  which  are  com- 
pleted or  under  construction.  The  conserva- 
tion and  enhancement  of  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources la  being  considered  at  all  projects. 
In  addition,  other  uses  such  sm  navigation, 
power,  and  others  already  discussed  will  be 
studied  In  accordance  with  present  and  fu- 
ture needs  and  project  potentialities.  Iiocal 
citizens  have  expressed  great  Interest  In 
navigation  development  of  the  Wabash. 

3  Process  on  Interim  Report  Number  3. 
3)Creening  of  about  140  reservoir  sites  resulted 
In  completion  of  preliminary  studies  of  a 
number  of  potential  reservoirs  including  four 
sites  l;i  the  East  Pork  White  River  Basin,  Big 


Blue,  Downeyvllle,  Deputy,  and  Millport; 
eight  sites  In  the  West  Pork  White  River 
Basin,  Parker  City,  PerklnsvUle,  Big  Walnut, 
KiUbuck,  Prankton,  Portvllle,  Richland,  and 
Spencer;  and  four  sites  In  the  Little  Wabash 
River  Basin  Louisville,  Helm,  Efilngham,  and 
Wilcox  Bridge.  Plve  reservoirs  and  one  local 
flood  protection  project  were  selected  for  sur- 
vey scope  studies  In  the  third  Interim  re- 
port. 

The  flve  proposed  reservoir  projects  are  Big 
Blue  on  Blue  River;  Downeyvllle  on  Plat  Rock 
River;  big  Walnut  on  Big  Walnut  Creek,  all  In 
Indiana;  and  Louisville  Reservoir  on  Little 
Wabash  River;  and  Helm  Reservoir  on  Skillet 
Pork,  the  last  two  In  Illinois.  Local  pro- 
tection Is  proposed  at  Marlon,  Indiana.  Pub- 
lie  hearings  have  been  held  and  basic  design 
studies  and  cost  estimates  are  essentially 
completed.  Studies  of  multl-ptirpose  use 
and  coordination  with  the  states  and  other 
Pederal  agencies  are  completed  or  well  ad- 
vanced. 

The  objective  of  the  Third  Interim  Report 
Is  to  meet  some  of  the  immediate  needs  of 
the  basin  for  flood  control,  watec^tuallty  con- 
trol, recreation  and  other  purposes.  The  pro- 
posed reservoirs  are  upstream  type  projects 
located  near  the  head  of  tributary  streams; 
scoped  as  multiple-purpose  projects  which 
will  be  compatible  with  comprehensive  plans 
being  developed  for  the  WabJash  River  Basin. 

3.  Schedule.  Interim  Report  Number  3  Is 
scheduled  for  completion  this  summer  and 
will  be  then  reviewed  and  processed  here  in 
Washington  for  submission  to  Congress. 

Wabash    RrvER    Basin — Navigation    STtTDXES 

(Por  meeting  with  Senator  Hartkx  on  April 

39,1966) 

Our  study  of  navigation  on  the  Wabash 
was  started  late  In  1964  and  concerns  the 
reach  from  the  river's  mouth  to  Terre  Haute. 
The  objective  of  the  study  Is  to  determine 
whether  a  more  detailed  survey  scope  study, 
upon  which  Congressional  action  could  be 
based,  Is  warranted  at  this  time.  The  pres- 
ent preliminary  study  Is  being  carried  on  as 
a  part  of  the  Wabash  River  Basin  Compre- 
hensive Study. 

During  the  past  year.  Colonel  Roper,  Dis- 
trict EInglneer  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  con- 
tracted for  and  received  a  special  study  of 
coal  resourcee  In  the  Wabash  Basin  which 
might  be  tributary  to  the  Wabash  water- 
way. The  District  also  made  a  field  survey 
and  conducted  to  survey  by  questionnaires 
to  determine  other  commodities  that  would 
be  susceptible  to  movement  on  an  Improved 
Wabash  waterway.  Information  developed 
Included  origins  and  destinations  of  poten- 
tial traffic.  By  comptarlson  of  transix)rtatlon 
costs  by  the  waterway  and  other  available 
modes  such  as  railway,  they  have  made 
preliminary  estimates  of  the  volume  of  traffic 
that  would  utilize  an  Improved  waterway 
at  this  time,  and  esthnates  of  the  benefits 
that  would  be  realized.  In  order  to  have  the 
whole  picture,  however,  the  volume  of  future 
traffic  that  might  iise  the  waterway  and 
benefits  attributable  to  its  movement  must 
be  estimated.  Theee  estimates  are  now 
being  made. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  the  water- 
way we  are  presently  considering  between 
Terre  Haute  and  the  Ohio  River  are  signifi- 
cantly different  from  those  of  the  plan  con- 
sidered In  1933  for  House  Document  100, 
73rd  Congress.  1st  Session.  At  that  time 
the  proposed  route  followed  the  river,  which 
Is  only  moderately  Intrenched  In  the  broad 
and  fertile  Wabash  Valley,  and  18  locks  and 
dams  would  be  needed,  with  average  lift  of 
about  7  feet,  to  provide  slack  water  naviga- 
tion and  avoid  extensive  Inundation  of  the 
valley.  Prom  the  standix>lnt  of  water  trans- 
portation costs,  delays  associated  with  the 
18  lockages  would  be  very  expensive,  and  the 


differential  between  waterway  transportation 
costs  and  costs  by  other  transportation 
modes  would  be  reduced  accordingly.  To 
avoid  this  situation,  the  plan  now  under 
study  would  Involve  only  six  locks  and  dams 
and  a  considerable  length  of  off-river  chan- 
nel. This  plan  woiUd  reduce  the  waterway 
length  downstream  from  Terre  Haute  from 
180  miles  as  considered  In  1932  to  about  130 
miles.  Cost  of  freight  transport  on  the 
waterway  under  study  would  be  substan- 
tially less  than  that  with  the  1932  plan. 

To  complete  the  present  study  requires  a 
drawing  together  of  transportation  costs  and 
benefits  for  all  traffic  anticipated  during  the 
60-year  economic  life  of  the  navigation  proj- 
ect. This  requires  traffic  projections  which 
are  complex  and  difficult  to  develop,  and 
which  will  be  subject  to  detailed  review  by 
our  higher  authority.  Consideration  will  be 
given  to  recreation,  flsh  and  wildlife,  water 
supply,  water  quality,  hydro-electric  power 
and  other  possible  functions  or  effects  of 
slack  water  development. 

When  our  studies  are  completed  for  the 
section  to  Terre  Haute,  various  decisions  will 
be  possible  depending  upon  the  study  re- 
sults. If  results  are  very  unfavorable, 
abandonment  of  all  studies  would  be  Indi- 
cated. If  the  benefit-cost  ratio  Is  favorable, 
or  only  moderately  unfavorable,  survey  scope 
studies  to  Terre  Haute  might  be  recom- 
mended, along  with  continuation  of  prelim- 
inary studies  to  Lake  Erie  or  Lake  Michi- 
gan, or  both.  IX  survey  scopte  studies  are 
recommended,  additional  funds  will  be  re- 
quired for  necessary  and  extensive  surveyi 
and  foundation  exploration  and  more  de- 
tailed engineering  and  economic  studies. 

I  would  like  you  to  know  also  that  the 
Wabash  Valley  Interstate  Commission  has 
retained  an  economist  for  the  period  Febru- 
ary to  August  1966  to  consider  the  economic 
impact  of  navigation  in  the  Wabash  Basin 
and  to  estimate  potential  traffic  that  would 
move  In  the  areas  north  of  Terre  Haute.  We 
have  been  furnishing  all  pertinent  Informa- 
tion that  is  available  to  us  to  assist  In  those 
studies  and  our  Individual  eflorts  have  been 
fully  coordinated. 
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Wabash  River  Basin — AvAiLABiLnT  of 

Water  Above  Indianapolis 

(For  meeting  with  Senator  Habtkx  on 

April  29,  1966) 

The  Wabash  River  Comprehensive  Basin 
studies  Indicate  steadily  Increasing  demauids 
for  mtmlclpal  and  Industrial  water  supplies. 
Pollution  and  water  quality  problems  are 
serious  at  Indianapolis  and  upstream. 
These  problems  will  become  more  critical 
In  the  future  as  the  population  and  develop- 
ment of  the  area  grow. 

Reservoirs  proposed  In  Interim  Report 
Number  3  were  considered  for  water  supply 
for  Indianapolis — Big  Walnut,  about  50 
miles  west  of  the  city;  Big  Blue  and  Downey- 
vllle, about  the  same  distance  to  the  east. 
However,  these  would  be  expensive  sources 
of  water  so  that  studies  are  now  being  made 
of  sites  upstream  of  Indianapolis  on  the 
White  River. 

These  studies  of  the  White  River  for 
water  quality  control  storage  and  other  pur- 
poses are  being  made  on  a  fully  coordinated 
and  comprehensive  basis.  The  problem  is 
complicated  by  the  limited  drainage  area 
and  flow  of  the  White  River  as  compared 
with  the  needs  of  the  area. 

These  problems  of  water  supply  and  water 
quality  are  being  coordinated  particularly 
with  the  United  States  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice and  the  Wabash  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee. Water  availability  above  IndlanapoUs 
will  be  Included  In  the  final  comprehensive 
report  on  Wabash  River  Basin  scheduled  for 
completion  in  1969. 


Brut  Discussion  of  "Joint  Land  Acquisi- 
tion POUCY"  AND  GENQLAL  LAND  ACQUISI- 
TION Policy  or  the  Corps  or  Engineers 
(Por  meeting  with  Senator  Haetke  on  April 
29,  1966) 
Land  for  the  reservoir  projects  will  be 
acquired  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  "Joint  Policies  of  the  Departments  of 
the  Interior  and  Army,  Relative  to  Reservoir 
Project  Lands,"  which  was  published  In  the 
Pederal  Register  of  22  February  1962,  Vol\ime 
27,  page  1734.  This  policy  provides,  gener- 
ally, that  fee  title  will  be  acquired  to  land 
lying  below  the  top  of  the  flood  control  pool 
plus  a  "freeboard",  (generally  3  to  6  feet  de- 
pending on  whether  the  spillway  Is  gated  or 
ungated),  which  Is  the  land  needed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  adverse  effects  of  saturation, 
wave  action  and  sloughing  of  the  flood  con- 
trol pool.  Where  this  freeboard  does  not 
provide  a  minimum  of  300  feet  horizontally 
from  the  top  of  the  flood  control  pool,  land 
will  be  acquired  to  encompass  the  300  feet. 
Pee  title  will  be  acquired  for  such  lands  as 
are  needed  to  meet  present  and  future  re- 
quirements for  fish  and  wildlife  as  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  the  Ksh  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act.  Such  lands  as  are  needed 
to  meet  present  and  future  public  require- 
ments for  outdoor  recreation  as  may  be  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  will  be  acquired. 
Pee  title  will  be  acquired  to  the  dam  site  area 
and  to  lands  required  for  concentrated  pub- 
lic use  and  access  purposee. 

The  criterion  for  a  minimima  300  foot  strip 
horizontal  from  the  top  of  the  flood  control 
pool  elevation  Is  Tui  administrative  deter- 
mination which  carries  out  the  intent  of  the 
current  Joint  Policy.  It  ensures  that  ade- 
quate lands  are  available  for  the  general 
public,  and  that  the  shoreline  is  not  re- 
stricted by  encroachment  of  adjacent  land- 
owners. 

The  "Joint  Policy"  provides  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  flowage  easements  rather  than  fee 
title  In  lands  vmder  all  of  the  following  fovir 
conditions: 

a.  Land  lying  above  (upetream)  from  the 
storage  pool  (conservation,  top  of  power 
pool,  seasonal  summer  pool) . 

b.  Lands  in  remote  portions  of  the  project. 

c.  Lands  determined  to  be  of  no  substan- 
tial value  for  protection  or  enhancement  of 
flsh  and  wildlife  resourcee,  or  for  public 
recreation. 

d.  It  Is  to  the  financial  advantage  of  the 
Government  to  acquire  flowage  easements 
rather  than  fee  title. 

The  300  foot  criterion  will  not  be  applied 
In  areas  where  significant  development  has 
taken  place  prior  to  availability  of  construc- 
tion funds;  where  lands  are  devoted  to  public 
parks,  golf  courses  and  cemeteries. 

Plowage  easements  provide,  generally,  that 
the  Government  has  the  right  to  occasion- 
ally or  permanently  Inundate  or  flood  the 
land  In  connection  with  the  operation  of  the 
project,  for  clearing  the  land,  prohibit  struc- 
tures for  human  habitation,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  any  other  structure  without  the  ap- 
proval by  the  District  Engineer  of  the  type 
and  location  of  the  structure. 

Generally,  oil,  gas,  and  other  mineral  rights 
win  not  be  acquired  except  where  mineral 
development  will  interfere  with  the  pri- 
niary  purposes  of  the  project.  However,  min- 
eral rights  not  acquired  will  be  subordinated 
to  the  operation  of  the  project.  This  per- 
mits the  development  of  the  mineral  inter- 
ests in  such  manner  as  not  to  Interfere  with 
project  operations.  The  District  Engineer 
win  approve  the  type  and  location  of  struc- 
tures for  the  development  of  the  mineral 
Interests. 

Acquisition  of  land  for  public  use  and 
access  is  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1944  as  amended.  Access  In  such  clrcum- 
•tances  Is  not  limited  to  a  road  terminating 
at  the  water's  edge.    Access  areas  must  pro- 


vide for  parking  of  automobiles  and  land 
necessary  for  health  and  sanitary  facilities. 
Public  access  areas  are  determined  after  co- 
ordination with  national,  state  and  local 
organizations  giving  consideration  to  the  es- 
timated number  of  visitors  to  the  lake,  prox- 
imity of  centers  of  population  and  the  road 
network  which  will  provide  access  to  the 
areas. 

Public  Law  86-645  provides  that  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  Initial  appropria- 
tions are  made  for  the  construction  and  land 
acquisition  for  a  project,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers will  hold  public  meetings  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  project  for  the  purpose  of  disseminat- 
ing the  following  Information : 

1.  Factors  considered  In  making  the  ap- 
praisals; 

2.  Desire  to  purchase  property  without  go- 
ing to  court; 

3.  Legal  right  to  submit  to  condemnation 
proceedings; 

4.  Payment  for  moving  expenses  or  other 
losses  not  covered  by  appraised  market  value; 

6.  Occupancy  during  construction; 

6.  Removal  of  Improvements; 

7.  Payments  required  from  occupants  of 
Government  acquired  land; 

8.  Withdrawals  by  owners  of  deposits  made 
In  court  by  Government; 

9.  Use  of  land  by  owner  when  flowage  ease- 
ment Is  acquired. 

The  above  matters  as  well  as  the  proposed 
schedule  of  land  acquisition  will  be  ex- 
plained at  the  public  meetings.  There  will 
be  a  question  and  answer  period  for  general 
questions.  A  pamphlet  covering  various  as- 
pects of  the  land  acquisition  policy  and  pro- 
cedures will  be  distributed  to  landowners, 
tenants  and  interested  persons. 


THE  SUBMARINE  "ALVIN" 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
story  of  a  small  submarine  named  Alvin 
In  the  search  for  and  the  recovery  of  an 
H-bomb  from  a  depth  of  2,500  feet 
under  the  ocean  offshore  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Palomares,  Spain,  parallels  in 
many  ways  the  recent  orbit  of  the  Gemi- 
ni 8  spacecraft  and  its  docking  maneuver 
with  the  Agena. 

Designed  and  built  in  Minnesota  to  per- 
form oceanographic  research,  Alvin  is  a 
mobile,  lightweight  craft  which  can 
transport  men  to  depths  greater  than 
those  attainable  by  existing  submarines 
and  give  them  a  capability  for  doing 
work. 

The  ideas,  thinking,  and  experience  of 
AUyn  Vine,  physical  oceanographer  at 
the  Woods  Hole  Oceanography  Institu- 
tion— for  whom  the  vehicle  is  named — 
were  incorporated  into  the  designs  of  an 
imderseas  vehicle. 

Aerospace  philosophy  was  here  first 
applied  to  submarine  design.  An  aero- 
nautical engineer,  H.  E.  Froehlich,  ex- 
perienced in  the  technology  of  strato- 
spheric vehicle  systems  at  the  balloon 
capital  of  the  world  in  Minneapolis,  ap- 
plied this  knowledge  to  the  Alvin  project. 
He  recognized  the  Importance  of  the 
strong,  yet  lightweight  structure  required 
to  develop  a  vehicle  usable  in  vast  areas 
of  the  world's  oceans. 

It  was  also  important  that  the  ve- 
hicle could  be  transported  by  plane  to 
the  work  site  in  an  emergency  situation. 

Through  the  foresight  of  the  OfiQce 
of  Naval  Research,  submarine  branch, 
then  under  Capt.  C.  B.  Momson,  Jr.,  a 
program  was  initiated  through  Woods 
Hole  Oceanography  Institution  for  the 


procurement  of  a  research  vehicle  for 
deep  ocean  research  in  which  designs 
and  ideas  conceived  by  the  Applied  Sci- 
ences Division  of  Litton  Industries  were 
incorporated.  Under  the  aggressive 
leadership  of  Dr.  Paul  Pye,  director,  the 
institute  became  the  first  to  acquire  and 
become  a  user  of  a  deep  research  vehicle 
for  scientific  research. 

The  remarkable  submarine  Alvin,  de- 
veloped and  built  by  Litton  Industries  in 
Minne.sota,  is  officially  clarified  as  a 
"deep  submergence  veliicle."  It  Is  a  tri- 
umph of  technical  know-how  and  ad- 
vanced industrial  skills.  Alvin  has  suc- 
cessfully performed  research  and  study 
tests  at  depths  below  6,000  feet.  High 
intensity  flood  lights,  a  mechanical  arm 
and  complete  maneuverability  enable  this 
two -man  vehicle  to  accomplish  a  variety 
of  under  ocean  assignments  more  than 
a  mile  below  the  surface.  The  hydrogen 
bomb  search  and  recovery  effort  was  a 
very  sensitive  and  demanding  job  re- 
quiring outstanding  skill  and  a  precision 
and  personal  dedication  of  the  crew. 
Minnesota  is  proud  of  its  industrial  con- 
tribution to  technology,  personified  in 
this  case  by  Litton  Industries  and  Alvin. 


TARIFFS  AND  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  in  little  more  than  a  year  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  will  expire, 
and  with  it  the  President's  authority  to 
participate  in  multilateral  negotiations 
for  a  substantial  and  general  cut  in 
tariffs. 

The  high  hopes  which  accompanied 
enactment  of  this  forward  looking  legis- 
lation have  yet  to  be  realized.  Indeed, 
unless  the  Common  Market  soon  gives 
concrete  evidence  of  Its  desire  to  see 
these  negotiations  succeed,  our  hopes  will 
be  dashed,  efforts  to  increase  our  mar- 
kets for  exports  will  be  frustrated,  and 
we  are  likely  to  face  a  resurgence  of 
economic  protectionism. 

The  success  of  the  Kennedy  round  is 
therefore  of  great  importance,  both  to 
this  country  and  to  the  free  world  as  a 
whole.  The  liberalization  of  trade  it 
would  bring  about  would  promote  the 
economic  health  of  ail  the  countries  con- 
cerned £ind  benefit  firms  and  workers,  as 
well  as  consumers. 

However.  It  has  long  been  recognized 
that  a  reduction  in  tariffs  which  clearly 
serves  the  national  interest  can  be  in- 
jurious to  certain  domestic  industries 
which,  despite  expanding  and  increas- 
ingly efficient  production,  face  serious 
competition  from  imports.  The  Trade 
Ebcpanslon  Act  of  1962  Itself  requires  the 
President  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
such  industries  before  he  decides  to  offer 
any  tariff  reductions. 

Such  an  Industry,  in  my  judgment  is 
the  rubber  footwear  Industry.  This  in- 
dustry is  vital  to  my  State  and  provides 
employment  to  some  9.000  workers  there. 
Imports  of  rubber  footwear  have  over  the 
past  10  years  sharply  risen  and  now  ac- 
count for  almost  20  percent  of  the  do- 
mestic market.  More  importantly,  per- 
haps, the  wholesale  prices  of  the  imports, 
which  includes  the  amount  of  duty  paid, 
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are  substantially  below  the  wholesale 
prices  of  the  domestic  products,  and  in 
fact  the  retail  prices  of  the  imports  are 
often  below  the  wholesale  prices  of  the 
domestic  product. 

The  need  Co  give  the  mcxst  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  rubber  footwear  Indus- 
try In  the  Kennedy  round  has  been 
sharply  underscored  by  what  has  already 
happened  to  this  industry  in  the  last 
yeELT  or  so. 

Last  summer,  rubber  footwear  gave  up 
its  flsht  to  have  Congre.s.s  restore  the 
American  selling  price  method  of  valua- 
tion to  synthetic  rubber  protective  foot- 
wear, on  the  firm  assurance  that  the 
executive  branch  would  urtre  a  uniform 
tariff  of  60  percent  for  all  rubber  protec- 
tive footwear,  whether  natural  or  syn- 
thetic. No  sooner  did  the  Industry  drop 
Its  effort  to  have  the  American  selling 
pri.ce  apply  to  synthetics  than  the  e:ii*cu- 
tive  branch  withdrew  its  as.'^urar.ce. 
That  unhappy  story  was  related  to  this 
chamber  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  to  whom  the  assurance  of 
a  60-percent  rate  had  been  made,  and 
who  fought  valiantly  to  have  our  Gov- 
ernment honor  its  word.  But  what 
started  as  a  60-percent  rate  wound  up 
as  37^2  percent. 

DuimK  congressional  action  on  protec- 
tive rubber  footwear,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment was  reevaluating  it.s  method  of 
applying  American  .selllnir  price  to  rub- 
ber footwear.  Although  for  30  years  the 
Customs  Bureau  had  consistently  com- 
pared imported  rubber  footwear  to  its 
highest  priced  domestic  counterpart, 
Treasury  concluded  that  comparisons 
ought  to  be  made  with  the  lowest  priced 
domestic  counterparts  Earlier  this  year 
the  Treasury  Department  beean  apprais- 
ing Imports  of  rubber-soled  footwear 
with  fabric  uppers  on  this  basis.  This 
revision  of  appraisement  practice  has 
amounted  to  a  unilateral  tariff  cut  well 
in  excess  of  30  percent.  And  yet  It  Is 
clear  that  this  action  was  taken  without 
consideration  of  the  consequences  of 
such  a  tariff  cut  on  the  ea^nomlc  health 
of  the  domestic  ind'istry. 

I  now  understand  that,  while  no  firm 
decision  has  apparently  been  made,  our 
negotiators  in  Geneva  will  shortly  begin 
to  explore  the  possibility  of  converting 
rate  of  duty  based  upon  American  selling 
price  to  equivalent  rates  of  duty  based  on 
foreign  or  export  value  It  must  be  noted 
that  such  a  negotiation  cannot  yield  any 
quid  PIT)  quo  to  this  industry,  since  it  has 
long  since  lost  its  ext.x>rt  markets  to  the 
Japanese. 

However,  and  this  brings  me  to  my 
basic  point,  the  rubber  footwear  indus- 
try views  with  the  deepest  concern  the 
fxxssiblUty  of  further  tariff  reductions,  in 
excess  of  the  unilateral  reductions  al- 
ready suffered  in  the  case  of  protective 
rubber  footwear  and  nibbt^r-soled  foot- 
wear. It  is  convinced  that  not  merely  its 
economic  health  but  its  economic  exist- 
ence depends  upon  the  maintenance  of 
the  existing  tariffs,  which  themselves  are 
already  inadequate 

I  share  fully  this  concern  of  the  rub- 
ber footwear  Industry'     The  data  which 
I  have  seen  raises  a  very  .serious  question 
■  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  It  would  be 
sound  policy  for  our  negotiators  to  offer 


In  the  Kennedy  round  a  change  In  the 
method  of  tariff  valuation  or  reductions 
In  the  present  rates  of  duty  cm  rubber 
footwear. 

I  therefore  urge  most  strongly  that 
Governor  Herter  and  his  staff  make  an 
intensive  economic  analysis  of  the  rub- 
ber footwear  Industry  In  terms  of  pres- 
ent conditions  In  that  Industry  and  in 
terms  of  the  present  tariff  protection  af- 
forded It.  If  such  an  analysis  reveaJs, 
as  I  believe  It  will,  that  rubber  footwear 
Industry  would  be  seriously  Injured  If 
further  tariff  reductions  were  to  be  made 
In  the  Kennedy  round,  then  I  would  re- 
gard it  as  the  obligation  of  Governor 
Herter's  office  and  the  White  House  to 
refrain  from  taking  further  action  In  the 
Kennedy  round  detrimental  to  this  in- 
dustry's interests. 


A  PROMISING  ROADSIDE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Seattle  Times  of  May  2  editorialized  in 
support  of  roadside  rest  areas  for  high- 
speed interstate  and  cross-State  high- 
ways. This  will  be  a  major  step  forward 
in  making  highway  travel  more  pleas- 
ant and  safer.  The  editorial  then  goes 
on  to  suggest  bulletin  boards  listing  such 
toiirist  services  as  lodging,  food,  and  rec- 
reation. This  Is  an  excellent  alternative 
to  the  billboard  problem.  It  Is  also  a 
program  that  can  be  developed  by  co- 
operation between  private  enterprise 
and  the  States.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A    PaOMISTNG   ROAOSIDK   PROGRAM 

Tba  State  Highway  Conunlsslon  took  wel- 
come steps  toward  safer,  more-convenient 
and  more -scenic  motoring  when  It  recently 
approved  a  one-and-a-half-mllllon-dollar 
plan  to  build  a  network  of  19  rest^sreas  and 
announced  acquisition  of  18  scenic  strips  to 
prevent  the  obstruction  of  highway  views. 
The  rest  areas  will  be  under  contract  by  next 
spring. 

The  rest  areas  will  contribute  to  safety  on 
the  high-speed  interstate  and  cross-state 
highway  network  by  making  It  persuasively 
simple  for  travelers  to  take  rest  breaks.  The 
convenience  will  be  particularly  welcomed  by 
families  traveling  with  children. 

The  commission's  decision  sets  Washing- 
ton on  an  overdue  course  of  seeking  to  equal 
the  attractive  roadside  safety-rest  areas  In 
Oregon  and  British  Colxxmbla. 

But  in  addition  to  factors  of  safety  and 
convenience,  there  Is  another  important  use 
that  should  be  considered  for  Washington's 
new  roadside  rest  areas.  They  would  make 
ideal  sites  for  bulletin  boards  to  provide 
tourists  with  information  about  local  lodg- 
ing, food,  recreation,  etc. 

Federal  and  state  bill  board -control  laws 
provide  extremely  limited  opportunities  for 
roadside  advertising  along  the  Interstate  sys- 
tem. 

"Information  sites  In  safety-rest  areas," 
says  Jack  B.  Robertson,  president  of  the 
Washington  Roadside  Council,  "oSer  the  best 
chance  we  have  seen  to  solve  the  billboard 
problem." 

A  study  by  two  University  of  Washington 
professors,  Iiouls  Wagner  and  Virgil  Harder, 
concluded  that  "the  greatest  potential  as  a 
primary  means  of  making  information  avail- 
able to  motorists  is  via  safety-rest  areas." 

Of  the  32  states  that  have  advertising  con- 
trols along  their  Interstate  highways,  eight 


already  offer  Information  at  safety-rest  areu 
and  11  are  considering  such  a  program.  The 
Washington  State  Highway  Department  has 
done  some  preliminary  work  toward  that 
objective. 

It  seems  to  us  that  a  roadside  information- 
board  system  could  be  developed  in  coopera- 
tion with  private  enterprise  at  very  modest 
cost. 

On  the  matter  of  cost,  incidentally,  the 
state's  rest-area  and  scenlc-strlp  program 
has  been  given  a  subetantlal  boost  from  the 
federal  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act,  which 
provides  this  state  with  $1,178.213 — without 
requirement  for  matching  money — for  land- 
scaping and  scenic  Improvements. 


MOST  ECONOMISTS  NOW  OPPOSE  A 
TAX  INCREASE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Johnson  administration  has  been 
through  a  long  period  of  stiident  criti- 
cism from  those  who  call  for  a  tax  in- 
crease. 

In  my  judgment  the  President  has 
shown  commendable  restraint  and  wis- 
dom in  resisting  the  calls  for  across-the- 
board  tax  increase.  Such  a  tax  hike 
could  have  stunted  the  Nation's  growth 
and  created  imemployment. 

Today's  Wall  Street  Journal  reports 
that  a  majority  of  the  economic  profes- 
sion is  now  swinging  around  to  support 
the  administration's  wise  decision  to 
wait-and-see  in  the  economy. 

Roy  Moor,  one  of  the  Nation's  top 
economists  who  formerly  served  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  also  as  an  econ- 
omist for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
and  as  my  top  staff  man — and  is  now  vice 
president  and  economist  for  the  Fidelity 
Philadelphia  Trust  sums  up  the  case 
against  the  tax  cut  when  he  says: 

The  boom  Is  already  cooling  and  I  see  the 
seeds  of  a  downturn  in  1967. 

He  adds  that  he  detects  "pretty  clear 
evidence  of  where  large  firms  are  begin- 
ning to  cut  back  very  slightly  on  plans 
for  new  investments." 

This  impression,  he  says,  grows  out  of 
a  whole  series  of  discussions  with  econ- 
omists in  Industrial  firms  who  are  be- 
ginning to  have  Increased  reservations 
about  how  much  their  companies  should 
spend  "In  coming  months." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Debate  Over  Taxes:  MAJORrrT  of  Economists 

Oppose    Tax    Rise,    F'ear    It    Could   Slow 

BTTStNESS THET    ABGUE   INFLATION    DANGER 

Isn't  Great — Some  Favor  Standby  Authob- 
rry  for  Hnus — Seeds  of  a  1967  Downturn? 

To  boost  or  not  to  boost? 

That  is  the  question — at  least  as  far  as 
taxes  are  concerned.  It  Is  a  question  caus- 
ing remarkable  dissension  at  the  top  levels 
of  Government.  In  recent  days,  for  instance, 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  William 
McChesney  Martin  has  come  out  for  a  boost 
and  Treasury  Secretary  Henry  H.  Fowler  has 
come  out  against  one,  at  least  for  now.  The 
tax  Issue  Is  also  having  repercussions  on  Wall 
Street,  with  many  analysts  citing  the  threat 
of  an  Increaae  as  a  factor  in  the  ertock  market 
decline. 

Where  do  a  majority  of  the  natl>on'8  eco- 
nomic experts  stand? 

Behind  the  sUver-halred  chief  of  the 
Treasury,  according  to  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
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lurrey  of  more  than  50  prominent  economists 
at  universities,  nonprofit  research  organiza- 
tions and  banks.  Well  over  half,  but  by  no 
means  all,  say  they  oppose  any  Federal  tax 
increase  at  this  time — for  reasons  that  boll 
down  to  the  conviction  that  business  activity 
u  not  currently  so  fast-paced  as  to  generate 
iiugerouB  price  inflation. 

A     BIG     DISSENT 

The  substantial  minority  who  favor  a  tax 
boost  now — about  40  percent  of  those  inter- 
viewed— generally  do  so  in  the  belief  that  the 
long  e.'cpansion  Indeed  is  overheating  and 
tiist  something  must  quickly  be  done  about 
It;  the  practical  solution,  these  analysts  con- 
tend, is  an  Immediate  tax  Increase. 

Tbe  considerable  disagreement  among  ex- 
perts about  the  matter  of  taxes,  the  Inter- 
Tlews  further  show,  reflects  a  more  funda- 
mental disagreement  over  the  general  state 
of  the  U.S.  economy:  there  is  a  broad  con- 
sensus that  a  tax  Increase  Indeed  would 
dampen  business  and  check  any  rapid  rise  of 
prices. 

The  view  generally  put  forward  by  the 
majority  of  analysts  opposing  a  tax  Increase 
DOW  Is  expressed  by  Albert  T.  Sommers,  vice 
president  and  director  of  economic  research 
at  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
a  non-profit  business  research  group  In  New 
York  City: 

"Tbe  problems  of  Inflation  are  diminish- 
ing. The  economy  has  been  overheated  for 
a  long  time,  but  a  lot  of  the  steam  Is  com- 
ing out  of  it  now."  He  adds:  "For  a  long 
time,  the  stimuli  had  been  running  way 
abead  of  the  restraints.  But  now  the  re- 
straints have  caught  up;  there's  been  a  rise 
In  tbe  Social  Security  tax,  an  acceleration  of 
corporate  tax  payments  and  individual  with- 
holding taxes,  and  money  is  at  its  tightest 
la  a  third  of  a  centxiry." 

Mr.  Sommers  warns  that  "we  shouldn't  ex- 
pect that  this  long  expansion  won't  finally 
run  Into  a  loss  of  energy.  The  auto  Industry 
IS  beginning  to  show  this  now,  and  the  hous- 
ing market  is  no  better  than  stable." 

Still  more  strongly  opposed  to  a  tax  boost 
DOW  Is  Roy  E.  Moor,  vice  president  and 
economist  of  Fidelity-Philadelphia  Trust  Co., 
and  Jormerly  an  economist  for  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  Congress.  The  boom  al- 
ready is  cooling,  claims  Mr.  Moor,  and  "I  see 
the  seeds  of  a  downturn  in  1967."  He  adds 
that  he  detects  "pretty  clear  evidence  of 
There  large  firms  are  beginning  to  cut  back 
'try  slightly  on  plans  for  new  investments." 

This  impression,  he  says,  grows  out  of  "a 
whole  series  of  discussions  with  economists 
In  Industrial  firms  who  are  beginning  to  have 
increased  reservations  about  how  much  their 
companies  should  spend"  in  coming  months. 

To  be  sure,  many  of  the  economists  who 
oppose  a  tax  Increase  at  present  hasten  to 
add  that  events  later  In  the  year  could  change 
their  view.  The  big  imponderable  is  Viet- 
nam. Typically,  A.  Gilbert  Heebner,  vice 
president  and  economist  of  the  Philadelphia 
National  Bank,  cautions  that  "very  much 
depends  on  Vietnam.  If  defense  spending 
levels  off,  we  might  get  by  without  a  tax 
Increase."  On  the  other  hand,  he  Indicates, 
«  sharp  step-up  In  the  Vietnam  fighting 
could  necessitate  a  tax  boost. 

DISPtTTE   SLOWDOWN    IDEA 

Authorities  who  want  a  tax  boost  imme- 
diately generally  dispute  the  idea  that  the 
Monomlc  pace  shows  signs  of  slowing. 

"We  should  have  a  tax  Increase — and 
•wn,"  urges  James  Hund.  dean  of  the  school 
"business  at  Emory  University  In  Atlanta. 
"I'm  worried  about  Inflation." 

>'"rinan  Robertson,  economist  for  Mellon 
rial  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
^; --i:  'We  do  have  inflation — it's  here  now. 
^  this  nonsense  of  citing  one  economic  in- 
aicaior  or  another  as  Indicative  that  we  don't 
"*ve  It  Is  sttnply  statistical  sophistry." 

Unless  the  brakes — In  the  form  of  a  tax 
increase-^are  Immediately  applied,  there  will 


be  serious  economic  repercussions — probably 
next  year,  Mr.  Robertson  warns. 

If  a  tax  Increase  eventuaUy  is  imposed, 
what  form  should  it  take? 

Robert  S.  Elnzlg.  a  professor  of  economics 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
says:  "I  woxild  recommend  a  $7  billion  boost, 
applying  equally  to  personal  and  corporate 
Incomes."  He  further  suggests  that  "Con- 
gress should  give  the  President  standby  au- 
thority to  raise  taxes,  so  we  don't  have  to  be 
concerned  about  waiting  for  Congress  to  de- 
bate about  how  much  the  Increase  should  be. 
Just  his  having  this  pxjwer  would  have  a 
sobering  effect  on  the  economy  •  •  •.  The 
boosts  could  be  explicitly  temporary." 

Some  economists  would  Increase  Income 
taxes  less  sharply — $5  bllUon  Is  a  figure  fre- 
quently mentioned.  But  they  also  would  re- 
duce or  eliminate  the  7  percent  tax  credit 
that  businessmen  now  are  allowed  on  new 
plant  and  equipment  expenses. 

Capital  expansion  Is  one  of  the  most  ebul- 
lient areas  of  the  economy  these  days,  and 
this  would  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  matter," 
declares  William  A.  Tongue,  an  economist 
who  teaches  at  the  University  of  Hllnols. 


EMPLOYMENT  OP  THE  PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
3M  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  originated, 
with  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of 
the  U.S.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration and  State  vocationaJ  re- 
habilitation agencies,  a  program  to 
employ  the  handicapped  in  their  own 
businesses.  The  program  is  now  under 
development  in  20  States.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  news  release  ex- 
plaining the  Community  Business  Serv- 
ices Associates  program  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  I  think  that  the 
involved  Federal  and  State  agencies  and 
the  3M  Co.  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  cooperation  and  vision  in  combin- 
ing private  business  incentives  with  true 
social  progress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

New  Business  OROANizAnoN  Offers  Self- 

Emplotment  for  Handicapped 
(Press  Conference:  3:30-5:30,  April  27,  Jef- 
ferson Ballroom  West,  Washlngton-Hllton) 
Prom:   3M  Co.,  2601  Hudson  Road,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  contact:   C.  Burton  Seeker,  tele- 
phone:   (612)   733-1845. 
Or:   Mr.  Al  Goldsmith.  Public  Relations.  1366 
National    Press    Building,    Washington, 
D.C.,  telephone  (202)  ME  8-0001. 
Washington,  D.C. — A  unique  business  or- 
ganization   promising    self-employment    to 
thousands  of  handicapped   individuals  was 
announced  here  today  at  the  opening  ses- 
sions of  the  President's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped. 

Called  Community  Business  Services  As- 
sociates (CBSA),  the  program  Is  based  on 
cooperation  of  the  U.S.  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Administration,  State  agencies  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  a  major  manu- 
facturing company  In  establishing  handi- 
capped Individuals  in  their  own  business 
offering  copying,  short-run  duplication,  mail- 
ing and  other  business  services,  many  of 
which  are  not  presently  avaUable  In  most 
communities.  The  program  was  originated 
by  3M  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  In  de- 
veloping new  markets  for  its  graphic  and 
visual  communications  products. 

The  program  Is  currently  under  develop- 
ment In  20  States — with  some  CBSA  centers 
functioning  and  training  manpower  already 
assigned.  Plans  call  for  expansion  into  most 
other  States  by  the  end  of  the  year. 


"This  is  a  dramatic  and  Imaginative  plan 
to  make  full  use  of  the  abUltles  of  men  and 
women  who  ask  nothing  more  than  a  chance 
to  become  productive  members  of  their  com- 
munities." Harold  Russell,  chairman  of  the 
President's  Committee,  said  In  announcing 
the  program. 

"The  continued  growth  of  our  economy 
demands  that  we  make  full  use  of  all  our 
social  and  economic  resources.  The  Com- 
munity Business  Services  Associate  program 
Is  dramatic  testimony  to  the  role  private 
business  can  play  in  providing  opportunity 
for  the  capebUltiee  of  handicapped  cltlssena  " 
he  said. 

A  local  CBSA  center  is  set  up  by  counsel- 
ors of  the  State  divisions  of  vocational  re- 
habUltaUon  and  a  3M  representative  working 
together  In  a  community.  Candidates  for 
owner-operators  are  recommended  by  the 
DVR  counselors.  Judged  largely  on  the  basis 
of  desire  to  achieve  self-employment,  candi- 
dates should  have  enough  flnger  and  arm 
dexterity  to  operate  office  equipment — al- 
though some  act  only  as  managers  and  con- 
tact men,  relying  on  family  members  or 
employees  for  production  work.  The  com- 
munity under  consideration  is  also  studied 
to  make  sure  it  offers  adequate  biislness  po- 
tential. Some  of  the  operations  are  thriving 
In  oommunitles  of  less  than  4,000  la  popu- 
lation. 

The  State  agency  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion establishes  the  owner-operator  In  hU 
new  business.  Preparations  Include  an  In- 
tensive business  training  program  conducted 
by  the  3M  representative,  along  with  book- 
keeping and  accounting  systems,  promotional 
materials  and  followup  services.  The  repre- 
sentative also  organizes  the  community  be- 
hind the  new  owner-operator  and  provides 
additional  instruction  as  required.  The 
State,  In  most  cases,  also  arms  the  new  busi- 
ness with  equipment.  Including  an  infrared 
copying  machine,  dry  photocopier,  overhead 
projector.  Illuminated  display  l^oxes  and  an 
Initial  Inventory  of  supplies. 

The  owner -operator  offers  a  wide  variety  of 
services  to  biislnessmen,  organizations  and 
Individuals  in  the  community.  These  in- 
clude copying  documents  or  laminating  them 
in  plastic  film,  monthly  billing  services  for 
merchants  and  professional  men,  short  run 
duplication,  mailing  services,  point  of  pur- 
chase promotion  and  overhead  projector  rent- 
al, along  with  aid  in  preparing  projection 
trans  ]>arenclee. 

As  an  Independent  businessman,  the 
CBSA  owner-operator  can  expand  to  offer 
any  additional  services  needed  by  his 
customers. 

As  the  handicapped  Individual  becomes 
self-sufficient  in  his  business,  rehabilitation 
officials  reaUze  their  goal:  that  of  success- 
fully closing  the  books  on  the  case. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  this  venture  will 
make  it  possible  for  thousands  of  disabled 
citizens  to  realize  their  greatest  dreams:  to 
support  their  families  and  to  be  a  vital  and 
productive  part  of  their  communities," 
Commissioner  Mary  E.  Swltzer  of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Administration  com- 
mented on  the  program. 

Owner-operators  of  CBSA  enterprises  show 
the  same  enthusiasm  for  the  program.  All 
of  them  have  experienced  the  same  difficulty 
in  fitting  Into  the  competitive  employment 
picture. 

The  link  between  the  CBSA  owner-opera- 
tor and  3M  Company  Is  a  business  relation- 
ship of  customer  to  supplier. 

"Community  Business  Services  Associates 
has  been  established  to  serve  a  distinct 
market  demand,"  explains  Hugh  J.  MacLeod, 
3M's  manager  for  the  CBSA  program. 

"The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
studies  disclose  that  42  percent  of  all  Ameri- 
can buslneaeos  do  not  keep  adequate  records. 
These  are  typically  the  smaller  businesses 
that  cannot   justify   modem   office  copying 
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equipment  record  handilng,  and  other  nec- 
essary business  services."  MacLeod  points  out. 
"Often  these  businesses  are  located  In 
suburbs  and  small-  to  medium-sized  com- 
munities Experience  proves  that  these 
businesses  need  services  and  are  willing  to 
pay  for  them,  if  provided  on  a  scale  tailored 
to  their  needs   ' 

While  small  business  In  small  communities 
Is  the  primary  market  for  CBSA  services, 
experience  Is  proving  that  larger  businesses 
are  equally  good  customers.  This  Is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  field  personnel  and  remote 
locations  of  large  companies,  MacLeod 
points  out. 


THE  OBLIGATIONS  OF  POWER 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  Wal- 
ter Llppmarm's  comments  on  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  particularly  on  Vietnam,  have 
consistently  been  perspicacious.  It  is 
regrettable  that  he  is  one  of  the  very  few 
a^lumnlsts  who  have  been  writing  real- 
istically on  this  vital  Issue. 

Hi-s  comment  on  the  President's  ad- 
dress at  Princeton,  entitled:  "The  Obli- 
gations of  Power,"  should  be  required 
reading  by  all  who  entertain  doubts 
about  the  wl.sdom  of  our  policy  there. 

It  illustrates  what  Is  so  tragically 
wrong  with  our  foreign  policy,  which  has 
committed  us  unilaterally  all  over  the 
world  and  dragged  us  into  a  needless. 
costly,  expanding  and  increasingly  dis- 
astrous war  in  southeast  Asia.  In  con- 
trast is  our  domestic  program  which  has 
been  a  shining  success  due  in  large  meas- 
ure to  President  Johnson  s  superb  lead- 
ership. That  achievement  on  the  home 
front  is  now  being  eroded,  and  will  be  in 
large  part  nullified,  by  the  President's 
errors  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs, 
where  he  has  never  had  the  great  grasp 
and  understanding  he  has  had  on  do- 
mestic issues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consen:  that  Walter 
Lippmann's  article.  "The  Obligations  of 
Power,"  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  bcin:;  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Poet.  May  17 

1966] 

The    Obligations    of   Powir 

By  Waiter  Llppmanni 

In  a  carefully  prepared  address  at  Prince- 
ton University  the  President  said  last  week 
that  "the  issue  for  this  generation  ,  .  .  has 
to  do  with  the  obllgati'jns  of  ix>wer  In  the 
world  for  a  s.x;lety  that  strives  despite  Its 
worst  flaws  always  to  be  Just,  fair,  and  hu- 
man "  This  Is  indeed  the  Issue  for  this  gen- 
eration of  Americans  What  are  oxir  obliga- 
tions In  the  exercise  of  the  great  power  which 
we  possess-'  Thi.^  is  the  question  which  Is 
troubling  our  people  deeply  and  Is  dividing 
them  dangerous! V 

The  oldest  and  the  first  -American  answer 
to  the  queetlon  Is  In  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, that  power  may  be  used  only 
with  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
mankind."  This  is  the  original  American 
commitment,  not  to  use  force  without  talcing 
Into  account  the  opinions  of  others.  This 
fundamental  comrrutment  against  the  unl- 
latera;  use  of  force  in  human  affairs  has 
been,  in  the  .\mencan  view,  the  prime  obliga- 
tion of  power 

This  has  been  the  American  Idea  from  the 
beginning,  and  In  the  course  of  time  It  has 
evolved  Into  a  fundamental  belief  that  the 
use  of  power  must  be  brought  under  the 
reign  of  law.  In  this  century  the  conviction 
has  expressed  Itself  In  American  support  of 
*he  principle  of  coUecUve  security,  as  repre- 


sented by  the  League  of  Nations,  and  then  by 
the  United  Nations  and  by  the  regional 
agreements  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

Prom  this,  the  fundamental  obligation  of 
power  that  It  should  not  be  exercised  unilat- 
erally. President  Johnson  has  departed  con- 
spicuously. Though  his  Intentions  have 
been  honorable,  though  his  purposes  have 
no  doubt  been  good,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
Is  that  he  has  used  military  force  more  than 
once — In  Santo  Domingo,  In  the  Stanley- 
ville Intervention,  and  In  Vietnam  without 
asking  advice  or  seeking  the  consent  of  oxir 
allies  all  over  the  globe.  He  did  not  go  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  for  a  verdict  as  to 
whether  there  was  an  aggression  In  South 
Vietnam.  He  did  not  consult,  as  the  Treaty 
stipulates,  the  other  members  of  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization,  he  did  not 
seek  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  before  going 
Into  Santo  Domingo.  His  conduct  of  foreign 
relations  has  been  willful,  personal,  arbi- 
trary, self  opinionated,  and  the  fact  Is  that 
he  has  won  no  Important  support  for  the 
Vietnamese  war  and  that  all  the  great  states 
of  Asia  and  Europe  are  absent  from  Viet- 
nam, are  anxious  and  suspicious. 

The  President  and  his  apologists  have  per- 
suaded themselves  that  the  war  In  Vietnam 
Is  a  continuation  of,  and  Is  legally  and  moral- 
ly and  strategically  the  same  as.  the  resist- 
ance to  the  Kaiser,  the  resistance  to  Hitler, 
the  resistance  to  Stalin,  the  resistance  In 
Korea.  They  are  mistaken.  The  conduct  of 
American  foreign  policy  since  President 
Johnson  was  Inaugurated  In  1965  marks  a 
radical  break  with  the  past.  President 
Truman  did  not  Intervene  in  Korea  on 
his  own  decision;  he  Intervened  after  he 
had  received  the  approval  and  support  of  the 
United  Nations.  This  was  no  mere  legal  and 
moral  facade.  The  proof  Is  that  the  war 
was  fought  with  the  support  of  seventeen 
nations.  In  neither  of  the  world  wars  of 
this  century  did  the  United  States  Intervene 
alone  or  fight  alone. 

The  President  said  at  Princeton  that  "un- 
like nations  In  the  past  with  vast  power  at 
their  disposal,  the  United  States  has  never 
sought  to  crvjsh  the  autonomy  of  her  neigh- 
bors." Someone  should  explain  to  the 
President  that  a  remark  like  that,  showing 
that  vast  power  Is  combined  with  perfect 
self  approval,  grates  badly  on  the  nervee  of 
many  people  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  Is  "the  taking  of  too  much  upon  one's 
self  as  one's  right"  which,  as  the  Oxford  Eng- 
lish Dictionary  says.  Is  what  "arrogance"  is. 


SOIL  STEWARDSHIP  WEEK 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  is  being  observed  throughout  Amer- 
ica as  Soil  Stewardship  Week.  This  Is  a 
nationwide  observance  which  places  em- 
phasis on  man's  obligation  to  God  as  a 
steward  of  the  soil,  water,  and  related 
resources. 

This  is  the  12th  consecutive  annual 
Soil  Stewardship  Week  sponsored  by  the 
Nation's  3,000  local  soil  and  water  con- 
servation districts  and  their  national  as- 
sociation. During  the  period  of  May  15 
to  22,  observances  are  being  held  in  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  thousands  of  churches 
of  all  faiths. 

I  think  it  fitting  for  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  pause  a  moment  in  its 
deliberations  to  observe  Soil  Stewardship 
Week  and  pay  tribute  to  its  sponsors. 
This  includes  the  89  soil  and  water  con- 
servation districts  in  my  home  State  of 
Minnesota. 

The  men  who  serve  on  the  governing 
bodies  of  these  local  units  of  State  gov- 
ernment deserve  our  prsilse  for  the  lead- 
ership they  are  providing  In  our  home 


communities  for  keeping  before  the  peo- 
ple the  relationship  between  soil,  God 
and  man.  They  are  performing  a  great 
patriotic  service.  I  think  the  Senate 
should  take  this  occasion  to  say,  "Thank 
you." 

Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Orville  L. 
Freeman,  has  recognized  Soil  Steward- 
ship Week  with  a  special  statement  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  He 
states: 

It  Is  our  duty  to  respect  the  countryside  as 
Creation's  wondrous  temple;  to  guard  u 
against  those  who  would  desecrate  It;  to  bring 
to  the  countryside  our  talents  and  oxa  re- 
solve; to  exalt  the  role  of  the  countryside  in 
national  advancement;  to  make  certain  that 
rural  America  continues  to  serve  Its  high 
purpose  as  a  sotirce  of  spiritual  as  well  as 
material  strength  In  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  Secretary  Freeman's  state- 
ment in  recognition  of  Soil  Stewardship 
Week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Son,  Stewardshu>  Week,  May  15-22,  1966 
(By  Orville  L.  Freeman,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture) 
The  American   countryside — that  expaas* 
of  nature  separating  our  cities  and  towns 
and  rural  hamlets — represents  the  land  we 
have  left  to  grow  In,  play  In,  and  build  on 
the  American  dream. 

That  Is  all  we  have;  and  when  divided  and 
divided  again  for  the  multiple  needs  of  a 
Nation  growing  rapidly  In  population.  In  ur- 
ban development.  In  highway  mileage.  In  an 
array  of  man-oriented  uses  alien  to  nature, 
this  natural  landscape  that  once  seemed  so 
limitless  shrinks  before  us  at  every  turn — 
and  we  are  made  aware  of  the  challenging 
crisis  In  the  countryside. 

In  this  Sou  Stewardship  Week  of  1966,  we 
can,  all  of  us,  determine  to  preserve  and 
enhance  the  values  of  the  countryside — to 
overcome  the  problems  and  realize  the  fruit- 
ful promise  of  rural  America  In  this  time  of 
dynamic  change  and  growth.  We  can — and 
must — return  to  an  alliance  with  nature. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  desire,  of  discipline,  and  of 
dedication. 

We  enjoy  a  period  of  grace — even  now— 
before  the  remaining  vestiges  of  nature  un- 
spoiled by  man  are  erased.  We  still  have 
time  to  protect,  restore,  and  develop  the 
lands  and  waters  of  rural  America — If  we  act 
with  resolve  and  dispatch. 

The  crisis  we  face  In  the  countryside  is  a 
crisis  of  quality  In  a  Nation  whose  people  de- 
mand quality  In  the  marketplace  but  have 
failed  to  provide  for  It  In  the  natural  en- 
vironment. It  Is  a  crisis  of  quantity  In  a 
land  whose  rich  natural  endowment  has  been 
vandalized  to  a  degree  of  grave  proportions. 
But  most  of  all  It  Is  a  crisis  of  people— the 
tragic  loss  of  young  minds  and  spirits,  of 
evolving  skills  and  talents. 

The  Nation's  future  lies  In  rural  America. 
The  vast  countryside  offers  relief  from  the 
teeming  cities  and  their  congested  suburbs- 
providing  ample  land  and  water  to  serve  the 
expanding  needs  of  commerce  and  Industry, 
and  broad  acres  on  which  to  build  garden 
communities  for  tomorrow's  generations. 

The  rural  renaissance — assuring  diverse 
employment  opportunities  and  other  com- 
munity benefits — promises  the  return  to 
rural  America  of  trained  and  ambitious 
youth  seeking  the  challenge  of  a  new  fron- 
tier. It  promises  a  landscape  free  of  rural 
poverty  as  prosperity  Is  extended  to  every 
corner  of  the  land.  It  promises  the  steady 
advance  of  national  well-being  through  a 
richly  rewarding  town  and  country  partner- 
ship.   It  promises  an  enlightened  approach 
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to  the  further  development  of  our  natural 
resources  In  which  protection  and  progress 
go  band  In  hand. 

It  Is  our  duty  to  respect  the  countryside  as 
Creation's  wondrous  temple;  to  guard  It 
jgalnst  those  who  would  desecrate  It;  to 
bring  to  the  countryside  our  talents  and  our 
resolve;  to  exalt  the  role  of  the  countryside 
in  national  advancement;  to  make  certain 
that  rural  America  continues  to  serve  Its 
high  purpose  as  a  source  of  spiritual  as  well 
as  material  strength  In  the  Nation. 

With  such  stewardship,  we  may  be  confi- 
dent of  the  continued  blessings  of  this  great 
land— for  we  wUl  have  assured  It  with  our 
cooperation. 


DEDICATION   TO   PRINCIPLE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  too 
often  it  is  for  the  living  to  cast  back- 
wards into  time  to  discover  and  honor 
those  whose  contributions  to  any  human 
endeavor  have  proved  worthy  of  remem- 
brance and  recognition.  It  is  both  fit- 
ting and  appropriate,  therefore,  that  the 
press  of  the  United  States  and  of  Indiana 
have  recognized  in  his  lifetime  the  en- 
during works  of  a  worldng  newsman, 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  writer,  editor,  busi- 
nessman, and  publisher. 

Indiana-oriented  and  always  a  spokes- 
man for  what  he  believes  Is  right  and 
fair,  Mr.  Pulliam  is  one  of  16  journal- 
ists of  a  century  and  a  half  of  my  State's 
history  to  be  honored  by  inclusion  in  the 
Indiana  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame  a  few 
days  ago.  Mr.  Pulliam  is  the  only  living 
recipient  of  this  signal  honor. 

Mr.  Pulliam,  a  native  of  Kansas,  began 
Ms  career  with  the  Kansas  City  Star 
after  graduating  from  DePauw  Univer- 
sity. He  bought  the  Franklin,  Ind., 
Daily  Star  4  years  later.  His  newspaper 
interests  include  the  Indianapolis  Star 
tNews;  the  Muncie  Star  and  Press,  the 
Vincennes  Sun-Commercial,  and  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
Gazette. 

He  was  one  of  a  group  of  10  students 
who  founded  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  a  na- 
tional professional  journalism  fraternity, 
at  DePauw  in  1909. 

Earlier  this  year.  Mr.  Pulliam  was  ac- 
corded the  University  of  Arizona's  John 
Peter  Zenger  Award  for  Distinguished 
Service  to  Freedom  of  the  Press  and  the 
People's  Right  To  Know. 

While  Mr.  Pulliam  and  I  have  not  al- 
ways agreed  on  the  issues  of  the  day — 
and.  indeed,  may  never  reach  that  state 
of  equanimity — we  have  lasting  concur- 
rence in  the  principle  that  liberty  is  best 
served  in  complete  freedom  of  public 
opinion.  For  this  reason,  and  with  sin- 
cere admiration  and  respect  for  this  gen- 
tleman's dedication  to  his  principles,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  follow- 
ing remarks  by  Eugene  Pulliam  before 
the  Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ou),  as  follows : 

Thb  Free  Press  Versus  Government 
(By  Eugene    C.    Pulliam,    12th    John    Peter 

Zenger  Award  for  Distinguished  Service  In 

•^eedom   of    the   Press   and    the   People's 

Right  to  Know,  January  8,  1966) 

President  Cameron,  Chairman  Miller,  Efr. 
1,  President  Paul  Miller,  members  of 


the  Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  ladles 
and  gentlemen  and  fellow  taxpayers : 

I  don't  think  I  need  to  tell  this  audience 
of  newspaper  people  that  I  consider  It  a  spe- 
cial privilege  to  be  here  In  any  capacity,  but 
I  am  doubly  honored  and  htimbly  grateful  to 
be  here  to  receive  the  John  Peter  Zenger 
Award  because  of  what  that  award  repre- 
sents. I  especially  cherish  this  award  because 
It  was  voted  to  me  by  my  own  colleagues,  and 
because  this  award  was  established  to  give 
continuing  recognition  to  the  efforts  and  de- 
termination of  American  newspapermen  to 
keep  as  the  basic  right  to  the  free  press  the 
Inviolable  right  to  tell  the  truth. 

I  should  like,  first  of  all,  to  say  a  word 
about  John  Peter  Zenger  and  also  about  his 
very  remarkable  and  courageous  wife,  Anna 
Zenger.  It  Is  surprising  how  many  Amer- 
icans have  never  heard  of  the  Zengers.  I 
have  received  many  congratulations  on  this 
award,  bt  at  least  one  out  of  five  of  the  peo- 
ple who  congratulated  me  has  said,  "But  who 
was  Peter  Zenger?" 

Well,  let  me  tell  you  who  he  was  and  let 
me  tell  you  about  his  wife.  Peter  Zenger  was 
a  New  York  printer  who  In  1735  was  faced 
with  the  same  problems  and  the  same  dan- 
gers that  American  newspapermen  face  to- 
day. Peter  Zenger  was  Just  a  little  printer 
In  New  York,  but  he  believed  In  printing  the 
truth.  He  was  hounded  by  British  authori- 
ties. He  was  harassed  by  the  governor.  He 
waa  finally  accused  of  criminal  libel  and 
Jailed.  He  stayed  In  Jail  for  many,  many 
months  ...  all  because  he  Insisted  on  print- 
ing the  truth.  His  lawyers  were  disbarred  by 
the  Judge,  who  was  a  puppet  of  the  British 
governor.  He  was  left  almost  defenseless. 
Finally,  Andrew  Hamilton,  a  famous  Phila- 
delphia lawyer,  came  to  New  York  to  aid 
Zenger.  Hamilton  presented  a  brilliant  and 
powerful  argument  that  persuaded  the  Jury 
to  find  Zenger  not  guilty  by  arguing  that 
Zenger  had  printed  the  truth  and  that  the 
truth  Is  not  libelous. 

While  being  held  for  trial  Zenger  could 
communicate  only  with  his  wife,  and  she  had 
to  speak  to  him  through  the  prisoner's  key- 
hole. And  It  was  Anna  Zenger  who  kept 
their  newspaper  going,  week  after  week  after 
week.  She  missed  only  one  edition.  She 
kept  the  people  of  New  York  aroused.  Her 
inspiration,  her  dedication,  her  brilliant  mind 
her  unbelievable  understanding  of  the  Im- 
portance of  this  trial  made  her  the  real 
"hero"  of  this  dramatic  story.  The  late  Kent 
Cooper,  the  former  great  general  manager  of 
the  Associated  Press,  called  Anna  Zenger 
"The  Mother  of  American  Liberty," 

What  did  the  Zenger  trial  do  for  liberty? 
First,  It  established  the  right  of  a  Jury  to  de- 
cide what  Is  libelous  and  what  Is  truth  and 
not  leave  It  to  a  Judge  who  might  be  biased 
by  some  consideration  or  some  pressure. 
Also  It  established  the  principle  that  truth  Is 
a  complete  defense  against  libel  and  there- 
fore a  newspaper  has  the  right  to  print  the 
truth. 

I  wonder  how  many  American  newspaper- 
men and  women  today  would  go  through  the 
trials  and  tribulations  and  heartaches  that 
Peter  and  Anna  Zenger  suffered  In  OTder  to 
print  the  truth. 

Zenger's  trial  Is  as  Important  today  In 
1966  as  It  was  In  1735,  because  the  Issue  of 
freedom  of  the  press  and  of  the  people  to 
criticize  their  government  Is  today,  as  it  was 
then,  the  central  issue  of  human  liberty. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  people,  through 
a  Jury  and  the  press,  siccessfully  assert«d 
their  power  to  preserve  free  speech  and  a  free 
press  against  the  tyrannical  power  of  both 
the  government  and  any  Judge  of  the  court. 

Freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom  of 
speech  in  the  United  States  are  In  greater 
danger  today  than  they  were  In  the  time  of 
Peter  Zenger.  For  today  the  power  of  gov- 
errmient  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the 
people  Is  greater  than  at  any   time   in  our 


history,  and  that  power  Is  being  used  In 
many  different  ways  to  subvert  and  destroy 
the  freedom  of  the  people  to  examine  the 
acts  of  their  government,  to  criticize  the  pol- 
icies of  their  government  and  to  expose  the 
failures  of  their  government. 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  talk  about 
freedom  of  the  press?  WeU.  to  me  freedom 
of  the  press  means  freedom  of  the  public  to 
look  behind  the  curtain  of  secrecy  which 
government*  erect  to  hide  their  activities; 
freedom  to  read  about  pKiUtlclans  who  want 
to  carry  on  corrupt  and  shady  deals  out  of 
public  view;  freedom  to  learn  of  businessmen 
whose  successes  have  depended  as  much  on 
kick-backs  and  Influence-peddling  as  on 
their  ability  to  compete  In  the  economic 
market  place;  and  freedom  to  criticize  labor 
bosses  who  employ  tactics  of  coercion  and 
Intimidation. 

In  short,  freedom  of  the  press  means  the 
freedom  of  the  public — the  people — to  be 
Informed,  to  know  the  precise  nature  and 
character  of  the  political  and  economic 
forces  which  control  their  destinies. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said,  "...  were  It  left 
to  me  to  decide  whether  we  should  have  a 
government  without  new5p>apers,  or  news- 
papers without  a  government,  I  should  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the  latter." 

James  Madison  said,  "Nothing  could  be 
more  Irrational  than  to  give  the  jjeople  power 
and  to  withhold  from  them  Information 
without  which  power  Is  abtised.  A  people 
who  mean  to  be  their  own  governors  must 
arm  themselves  with  power  which  knowledge 
gives  them." 

If  the  press  does  not  shine  the  spotlight  of 
publicity  on  malefactors  of  the  public  trust, 
who  will?  Who  but  the  press  can  act  as  the 
public's  watchdog  In  the  nation's  Interest? 
Who  else  Is  on  the  firing  line  day  after  day. 
fighting  for  the  right  of  everyone  to  have 
access  to  the  facts?  Only  the  newspapers 
have  the  resources,  the  time  and  the 
manpKJwer. 

What  I  am  saying  here  Is  that  It  Is  the 
responsibility  of  newspapers  to  do  for  the 
public  what  it  hasn't  the  time  or  the  facili- 
ties to  do  few  Itself — gather  Information,  se- 
lect that  which  Is  Important  and  present  It 
to  the  reader.  But  there  are  powerful 
forces  allg;ned  against  the  press,  and  therefore 
against  the  public.  They  are  working  to 
frustrate  the  free  flow  of  Information.  It 
has  been  said  many  times,  and  newspaper- 
men should  never  forget  It — government  is 
always  the  tyrant  of  a  people,  never  Its 
friend.  Oovernment  is  the  natural  enemy 
of  the  newspaper.  Government  under- 
standably wants  to  conduct  the  nation's 
business — your  buslnees  and  mine — In  se- 
crecy. Government's  relationship  with  the 
press  has  changed  and  deteriorated  drastic- 
ally In  recent  years.  It  la  no  longer  enough 
for  administrations  to  refuse  to  cooperate 
with  the  press.  Now  they  consider  It  their 
duty  to  mislead  and  deceive  us.  I  could  cite 
you  Instance  after  Instance  where  govern- 
ment officials  have  defended  their  policy  of 
actually  lying  to  the  public. 

Another  factor  working  against  the  un- 
fettered flow  of  Information  Is  the  death  of 
strong  competitive   newspapers. 

It  Is  undeniable  that  each  time  a  legtl- 
mate  newspaper  folds,  our  nation  comes  that 
much  closer  to  surrendering  its  prerogatives 
to  centralized  government.  Each  time  a 
newspaper  writes  "30"  to  Its  existence,  one 
more  community  watchdog  disappears. 

So  I  say  to  you  as  newspapermen  that  otir 
responsibility  to  the  public  was  never  more 
Important.  It  IB  qtilte  obvious  to  me  that 
the  bureaucrats  In  Washington  find  nothing 
to  worry  about  when  a  newspaper  folds. 
With  taxation  and  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment intervention,  weak  newspapers  have 
found  It  lmp>06slble  to  survive.  Washington 
bureaucracy  apparently  wants  to  see  to  it 
that  aU  cities  of  America  become  one-news- 
paper towns. 
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Wafihlr.g^ton  bureaucrat  care  not  for  law 
or  con^tltu^loHii!  rights  They  strive  only  to 
make  Ihp  federal  government  all-powerful 
ar.d  all-liicluaive  o%'er  the  Uvea  and  businesses 
of  American  citizens,  W!'.h  only  one  paper 
m  a  town,  the  bureaucrats  would  have  fairly 
ea«y  sledding  In  a  Congress  dominated  by  a 
strong  chief  executive  Newspapers  would  be 
brovjght  under  government  regulation  just  as 
radio  'ind  television   are   now  reg^jlated. 

With  federal  regulation  of  the  press,  gov- 
eniinent  offldals  wouid  be  free  lo  intimidate 
the  press  with  decree*  and  orders  which 
would  be  enforced  with  the  effect  of  law. 
Bureaucratic  regulation  and  even  outright 
federal  takeover  of  the  press  Is  not  beyond 
tlie  range  of  poesiblUty.  It  has  happened  In 
other  countrtee  and  we  blindly  deceive  our- 
selves If  we  think  It  cannot  happen  here. 
The  multitudinous  restrictions  of  Individual 
freedom  under  which  we  live  today  would, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  have  been  unthink- 
able. 

It  Ls  easy  enough  to  and  scapegoats  for  the 
unprecedented  conditions  and  problems  fac- 
ing newspapers  today,  but  it  seems  to  me  the 
blame  nr^t  be  shared  by  the  following: 

1.  Unions  which  prevent  the  IntJDductlon 
of  labor-savnng  and  cost-cutting  machinery. 

2  The  continually  increased  taxation  for 
every  conceivable  type  of  ,^>:la:  security  and 
welfare,  above  and  beyond  the  needs  of  oven 
a  'Great  Society," 

3  The  dogged  policy  of  the  antitrust  divi- 
sion which  today  makes  it  almost  impoeslble 
for  a  newspaper  publisher  even  to  speak  to 
a  weak  competitor,  much  less  help  him  keep 
his  paper  going. 

4  The  public,  which  seemi.s  often  to  car© 
more  for  entertainment  than  for  knowledge 
and  enlightenment, 

5.  And.  finally,  the  newspapers  themselves 
for  their  aloofnees  and  theL-  resistance  to 
change. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  publisher 
oversight,  aloofness  and  stup;d!*y  for  which 
there  is  no  Justlflcation,  3<5me  weeks  ago 
the  heads  of  the  various  printing  trades 
unions  and  the  labor  relations  committee  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation held  a  Joint  meeUng  here  In  Phoenlz. 
Nina  and  I  had  a  dinner  party  In  our  home 
for  the  union  officers  and  the  publishers' 
labor  committee,  together  with  their  wives. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  president 
of  a  union,  which  Is  represented  In  the 
majority  of  the  newspapers  throughout  this 
country,  told  me  this  was  the  first  time  In 
his  life  he  had  been  Lnvlted  to  a  publisher's 
home' 

Here  was  a  man  with  the  same  feelings 
and  ambitions  as  other  men,  a  man  who  has 
reached  the  top  of  his  chosen  profession,  yet 
never  before  had  a  publisher  thought  to 
Invite  him  to  his  home.  Wm  this  Inexcus- 
able oversight  deliberate?  I  don't  think  so. 
My  personal  opinion  Is  that  too  many  pub- 
lishers fall  Into  the  human  error  of  thinking 
In  terms  of  friends  and  foes,  rather  than  In 
terms  of  human  beings. 

Instead  of  constantly  fighting  each  other, 
X  believe  the  printing  trades  unions  and  the 
publishers  should  get  together  on  a  pro- 
gram of  mutual  advancement  and  self- 
protection  Thousands  of  mechanical  Jobs 
may  be  at  stake  If  the  federal  government 
ever  brings  the  newspapers  under  federal 
reg-ulation  The  unions  and  the  publishers 
have  so  m\ich  In  common  that  I  cannot 
help  b\it  believe  that  tolera:ice  and  common 
sense  and  a  willingness  on  each  side  to 
see  the  other's  viewpoint  will  solve  almost 
any  problem.  oonfronUng  us  And  we  need 
a  united  front — the  printing  unions  and  the 
publishers — in  this  fight  to  head  off  federal 
domination  of  newspapers  for  ours  Is  a 
common    cause    versus    government. 

Also  I  think  publishers  have  been  very 
negligent  In  their  efforts  to  recniU  bright 
young  men  and   women  for  the  newspaper 
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Industry.  'We  should  do  everything  we  can 
do  to  convince  young  people  that  the  news- 
paper profession  is  a  calling  just  as  fascinat- 
ing and  as  useful  and  as  re'w&rdlng  as  the 
ministry,  medicine  or  the  law. 

The  final  area  where  the  public's  right  to 
know  Is  being  curtailed  Is  In  that  twlUght 
zone  where  the  First  and  Sixth  Amendments 
clash  head  on — where  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  a  free  press  runs  headlong 
Into  the  equally  explicit  constitutional  guar- 
antee of  a  fair  trial  by  an  Impartial  Jury. 
In  spite  of  everything  everybody  has  said — 
Judges,  la'wyers  and  columnists — It  Is  very 
obvious  that  If  the  legal  profession  succeeds 
In  shutting  off  the  flow  of  pre-trial  news 
on  the  pretext  of  asstirlng  an  Imptirtlal  trial, 
other  professions,  armed  ■with  equally  con- 
vincing— sounding  arguments,  will  agitate 
to  reduce  the  newspaper  profession  to  re- 
writing handouts  and  routine  releases. 

There  Isnt  an  honest  ne'wspajjennan  In 
this  country  who  wouldn't  light  for  the  right 
of  any  man  to  have  a  fair  trial.  But  our 
Job  Is  to  protect  the  public  and  to  make  sure 
the  public  is  informed  about  what  goes  on. 
And  we  can't  do  It  If  the  legal  profession  Is 
going  continually  to  harass  us  with  new 
regulations  and  new  proceedings  which  give 
Judges  almost  a  mandate  to  muzzle  the 
press.  It  Is  a  fight  that  affects  every  news- 
paper In  every  city  In  America. 

I  don't  for  one  minute  condone  trial  by 
newspapers.  But  let's  get  one  thing  clear, 
let's  get  this  straight:  no  civil  right.  Includ- 
ing the  right  of  a  fair  trUl.  is  worth  a 
tinker's  dam  unless  It  is  protected  by  the 
right  of  free  expression.  If  an  accused  man 
can't  say  bis  piece  In  court,  cannot  have 
lawyers  and  friends  plead  his  case,  what  good 
Is  his  so-called  "civil  right"  to  a  fair  trial? 
Without  the  right  of  free  expression.  Justice 
would  deteriorate  Into  a  tragic  comedy. 
When  these  two  amendments  clash — and  it 
seems  they  clash  only  when  publicity-seek- 
ing lawyers  stage  the  collision — the  First 
Amendment  must  take  precedence  over  the 
Sixth  Amendment,  because  without  the  First 
Amendment,  the  Sixth  Amendment  would 
become  a  mockery  of  Justice. 

Thank  God  we  have  In  America  hundreds 
of  Judges  In  the  high  courts  and  In  the  lower 
coin^,  many  of  them  in  this  state,  who 
reeJlze  that  freedom  of  expression  Is  the 
fundamenui  right  of  all  liberty. 

The  world  of  1966,  like  Peter  Zenger's 
world  of  1735,  Is  stlU  engaged  In  mortal  com- 
bat with  those  who  would  be  free  and  those 
who  would  deny  freedom  to  others;  those 
who  believe  people  should  have  access  to  the 
facts  and  those  who  are  convinced  they 
know  what  Is  best  for  you  and  for  me.  So 
long  as  the  forces  of  freedom  exist,  we  who 
are  privileged  to  be  part  of  those  forces  must 
resist  arbitrary  power  and  secrecy  wherever 
and  whenever  It  appears.  We  must  take  our 
stand  on  behalf  of  the  people,  all  the  people. 
It  is  the  only  choice  for  those  who  cherish 
freedom  and  Justice.  Liberty  can  be  de- 
stroyed by  tyrarmlcal  government  and  tyran- 
nical courts  If  the  people  can  be  threatened 
or  persuaded  to  absmdon  free  speech  and  a 
free  press.  Newspapers  defend  the  right  of 
individuals  against  the  entrenched  power  of 
arrogant  abuse  by  public  officials.  They  fight 
to  bring  the  truth  to  light:  to  support  Jus- 
tice and  oppose  injustice;  to  make  certain 
that  every  Individual  Is  treated  equally  be- 
fore the  law;  to  make  certain  that  every 
American  can  speak  his  piece  without  fear  ot 
favor.  Today  the  United  SUtes  is  the  last 
great  bastion  of  liberty  in  the  world,  and  a 
free  press  in  America  Is  the  last  great  bastion 
of  the  people  against  complete  domination 
by  government. 

If  newspapers  will  recognize  their  respon- 
sibility, as  well  as  their  opportunity,  to  print 
the  truth;  refuse  to  be  Intimidated:  refuse 
to  bow  to  government  bureaucracy;  then  they 
will  ferve  tlie  highest  catise  of  civlUzatlon, 


Which  Is  Individual  freedom,  the  freedom  of 
choice  and  the  right  of  free  expression,  it 
partners  in  freedom,  the  people  and  the 
press  In  America  can  save  liberty. 

Without  the  right  of  freedom  for  the  Indi- 
vidual, without  the  right  of  free  expression 
for  everyone,  there  can  be  no  lasting  or 
satisfying  progress  for  us  In  America.  Tliis 
is  the  freedom  we  must  cherish,  this  Is  the 
freedom  we  must  fight  for,  this  is  the  free- 
dom— if  necessary — we  must  go  to  jail  to 
preserve.  We  must  cherish  it  and  hold  it 
the  dearest  thing  in  life,  because  if  America 
maintains  Its  freedom,  then  sometime,  some- 
how, America,  being  free,  will  show  the  rest 
of  the  world  the  road  to  freedom.  This  I 
believe,  my  friends,  is  the  divine  mission  of 
America — freedom  for  ourselves  and  even- 
tually freedom  for  all  the  world. 

And  because  it  Is  our  special  mission  we 
should  remind  ourselves  every  morning  that 
"Eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of  liberty." 

In  closing,  I  want  to  salute  the  University 
of  Arizona  for  its  vision  and  ■wisdom  in  recog- 
nizing the  great  contribution  Peter  Zenger 
and  his  wife  Anna  made  to  the  cause  of 
freedom.  And  again  a  thoxisand  grateful 
thanks  for  this  award. 

Good  luck  and  God  bless  all  of  you. 
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PURCHASE  OF  GALVANIZED  IRON 
AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS  FOR  USE 
IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  few  months  I  have  made  inquiries 
Into  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment procurement  procedures  for 
galvanized  iron  and  steel  products  being 
purchased  for  use  in  South  Vietnam. 
My  investigation  turned  up  a  number  of 
Improprieties  in  the  procurement  pro- 
cedure. These  improprieties  have  been 
confirmed  by  reports  from  the  Govern- 
ment Accounting  Office  and  the  Agency 
for  International  Development.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  AID  program  In  South 
Vietnam  has  gro'vvn  to  such  degree  that 
the  operations  officials  for  AID  in  the 
Fsli  East  are  unable  to  properlv  control 
It. 

The  subject  of  my  investigation  has 
been  galvanized  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts— a  commodity  which  accounts  for 
only  10  percent  of  the  total  commercial 
import  program.  Information  which 
has  been  developed  during  my  inquiry 
indicates  that  the  problems  which  have 
been  documented  in  galvanized  iron  and 
steel  exist  throughout  the  supporting 
assistance  program. 

I  do  not  seek  to  be  critical  of  AID,  but 
to  ofTer  constructive  advice  which  will 
enable  the  Agency  to  properly  administer 
their  vital  function  in  Vietnam. 

Our  economic  assistance  program  has 
grown  to  such  scope  so  quickly  that  the 
AH)  mission  has  not  been  able  to  prop- 
erly oversee  their  program.  This  Is 
despite  the  tremendous  efforts  put  forth 
by  the  members  of  the  Agency. 

Profiteering  businessmen  in  Saigon  are 
having  a  field  day  at  our  expense.  They 
are  requesting  licenses  for  the  import  of 
commodities  which  will  sell  best  and  at 
the  best  rate  of  profit,  without  any  true 
regard  for  the  needs  of  the  people. 
Essential  commodities  being  imported 
with  priority  licenses  are  being  diverted 
to  nonessential,  but  more  profitable  uses 
Because  of  the  tremendous  difference  of 
the  official  and  real  exchange  rates  be- 
tween American  and  Vietnamese  cur- 


rency, huge  profits  are  being  made  simply 
through  currency  manipulation  on  the 
sale  of  AID  financed  goods.  Kickbacks 
are  being  required  by  importers.  Goods 
are  being  left  in  the  valuable  warehouse 
space  along  Saigon's  crowded  docks  for 
weeks  and  months  at  a  time  while  im- 
porters speculate  that  the  prices  of  the 
Items  will  go  up  before  they  take  title. 

These  problems  require  the  immediate 
attention  of  our  most  skilled  manage- 
ment ijeople.  I  have  today  addressed  a 
letter  to  Mr.  David  Bell,  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, suggesting  the  immediate  dis- 
patch of  a  high  level  task  force  of  man- 
agement and  economic  specialists  who 
can  analyze  the  difficult  situation  which 
exists  and  recommend  programs  of  man- 
agement which  could  be  put  into  effect 
quickly  to  minimize  the  problems  which 
exist  there  today. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  a 
copy  of  the  letter  so  that  my  feelings  on 
this  matter  may  be  properly  represented 
to  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Sknate, 
May  17.  1966. 
Bon.  DAvm  Bell, 

Administrator.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, Washington.  D.C. 

Dea*  Davz:  My  Inquiry  into  the  procure- 
ment practices  of  the  supporting  assistance 
program  of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment for  South  Vietnam  has  generated 
a  grave  concern  over  the  administrative  tasks 
ol  our  A.I.D.  mission  In  Saigon. 

In  Vietnam,  A.I.D.  faces  problems  unlike 
any  in  its  history.  The  swift,  sudden  in- 
crease m  the  scope  of  the  assistance  effort 
being  programed  in  a  war  zone  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  commercial  anarchy  challenges  the 
proven  methods  of  A.I.D.  management  and 
presents  seemingly  Insurmountable  obstacles 
for  the  meager  staff  of  your  mission  there. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  that  the  size  of  the 
AID.  effort  has  outstripped  the  mission's 
ability  to  control  the  situation.  Unscrupu- 
lous and  profit  minded  businessmen  are 
taking  advantage  of  our  assistance  program 
to  make  money  at  the  expense  of  the  Vlet- 
oamese  economy. 

The  law  of  profitability  has  replaced  the 
law  of  need  In  determining  products  for  Im- 
port and  sale  in  the  country.  Essential 
products  are  being  diverted  from  priority  and 
uses  to  uses  which  are  non-essential  but 
more  profitable.  Profits  are  being  taken 
through  currency  manipulation  on  the  sale 
of  A.I.D.  financed  goods.  Kickbacks  to  buy- 
ers Is  commonplace. 

It  Is  essentlsa  that  AJ.D.  move  quickly  to 
bring  the  Vietnam  assistance  program  \xnder 
better  control.  With  anticipated  expendi- 
tures of  more  than  $570  million  projected  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  It  Is  Imperative  that 
actions  be  taken  to  bring  order  to  the  chaotic 
conditions  which  exist  there. 

To  Insure  that  A.I.D.  doUars  are  spent  in 
«  manner  most  effective  In  the  stabilization 
of  the  national  economy  of  South  Vietnam, 
It  is  Important  that  the  following  admlnls- 
t»Uve  programs  be  developed  immediately. 

(1)  Improved  guidelines  to  determine  the 
qualities  and  varieties  of  goods  procured  xxa- 
iler  the  Commodity  Import  Program  be  es- 
tablished. This  Is  needed  to  insure  that  only 
tbose  goods  eesentlal  to  the  welfare  of  the 
n»Uonal  economy  be  brought  In  under  AJX). 
nnanclng  and  that  realistic  quantltlss  of  the 
Boods  be  purchased. 

(2)  Improved  qualitative  standards  should 
«  developed  to  Insure  that  goods  of  service- 


able and  lasting  quality  be  supplied  to  the 
Vietnamese  p>eople. 

(3)  Additional  safeguards  against  corrupt 
business  practices  should  be  Instituted  to 
pjrotect  suppliers  and  end  users  against  un- 
scrupulous business  activity. 

(4)  More  acciu-ate  Information  on  inven- 
tories and  shipments  of  AID.  financed  goods 
should  be  developed  and  maintained. 

(5)  Procedures  should  be  developed  to  cut 
down  on  the  variances  of  market  prices  be- 
tween official  and  tmofflclal  exchange  rat*8 
on  ItepiB  financed  by  A.I.D.  so  that  profits 
from  ctnrency  manipulation  can  be  halted. 

I  realize  the  enormity  of  the  task  facing 
A.IX).  and  sincerely  hope  that  the  challenges 
of  our  extensive  South  Vietnam  program  can 
be  met.  I  suggest  that  you  Immediately 
recruit  a  small  task  force  of  management  and 
economic  specialists,  who  can  quickly  an- 
alyze the  problems  in  South  Vietnam,  pre- 
pare methods  of  management  control,  and 
develop  a  program  of  staff  and  equipment 
requirements  for  the  mission. 

Such  a  task  force  should  include  persons 
with  capabilities  In  commercial  experience  In 
trade  with  orienlsil  small  business  concerns, 
inventory  and  supply  fvanagement,  banking 
and  oommerclal  exchange,  economic  projec- 
tion, engineering  and  qtiallty  control  and 
data  processing. 

I  believe  a  group  of  competent  American 
biislness  and  educational  leaders  could  make 
such  an  analysis  and  submit  proposals  to  you 
within  the  next  30  days,  which  would  sub- 
stantially Improve  the  current  situation.  I 
pledge  my  support  for  whatever  realistic  pro- 
pKjeals  for  administrative  staff  and  equipment 
that  are  Indicated  necessary  by  such  a  task 
force  and  will  work  In  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide you  with  the  tools  necessary  for  effective 
administration  of  our  Vietnam  program. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

BzacH  Bath, 
U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lem which  exists  in  Vietnam  is  very  diffi- 
cult, but  I  am  confident  that  American 
management  skills  can  be  applied  to 
them  so  that  they  can  be  brought  under 
control  in  order  that  our  AID  program 
will  reflect  the  Integrity  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  dollars  invested  made 
more  efficient  so  that  those  people  of 
Vietnam  will  truly  profit  from  them. 


THE  URGENT  NEED  FOR  MORE  IN- 
FORMATION  ON   JOB   VACANCIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
need  for  more  Information  on  job  vacan- 
cies has  been  pointed  out  a  number  of 
times  in  recent  years  by  Members  of 
Congress,  economists,  and  others  con- 
cerned with  imemployment  problems. 
The  Joint  Economic  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Statistics,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  following  up  its 
recommendations  of  1962  in  a  report  on 
"Employment  and  Unemployment,"  is 
currently  holding  hearings  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  regular  collection  and  reporting 
of  job  vacancy  statistics  and  their  po- 
tential usefulness  In  formulating  man- 
power policy  at  the  local  and  national 
levels. 

This  morning  we  have  heard  from 
three  individuals  who  can  speak  with 
great  authority  in  this  field:  Prank  H. 
Cassell,  Director  of  the  U.S.  Employment 
Services:  Commissioner  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics Arthur  M.  Ross;  and  Vladimir  D. 


Chavrtd.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
power Analysis  and  Utilization. 

FRANK    R.     CASSKLL tTSlS 

The  subject  is  so  Important  and  the 
need  for  support  so  urgent  that  I  think 
Members  will  be  interested  now  in  a  few 
excerpts  from  this  testimony  emphasiz- 
ing the  uses  of  Job  vacancy  Information. 

Mr.  Cassell  underlined  the  value  at 
this  time  of  job  vacancy  information, 
making  these  points : 

1.  The  Identification  of  skill  shortages  in 
certain  occupations  and  Industries  has  be- 
come extremely  Important  In  recent  months 
as  the  trained  supply  of  workers  continues  to 
diminish.  By  providing  information  on  the 
nature  of  available  Job  opportunities  and 
the  Imbalances  which  exist  on  a  local  area 
basis  between  the  kinds  of  workers  needed 
and  the  skills  of  available  workers,  the  Job 
vacancy  program  can  be  of  considerable  uae 
to  the  Employment  Service  operationally  in 
filling  current  openings  and  In  allerlating 
sklU  shortages  through  training,  restructur- 
ing Jobs,  encouraging  relaxation  of  employer 
specifications,  and  special  recruitment 
campaigns. 

2.  The  manpower  legislation  of  the  1060'b 
requires  detailed  knowledge  of  Job  opf>ortu- 
nitles  In  specific  labor  areas  across  the  coun- 
try to  provide  suitable  vocational  objectives 
In  training  or  retraining  portions  of  otu- 
work  force.  This  legislation  Includes,  In 
addition  to  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  and  the  Vocational  Education 
Act.  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 — 
and  the  array  of  antlp>overty  programs  relat- 
ed to  It — as  well  as  the  PubUc  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1966.  In  con- 
junction with  other  occupational  Informa- 
tion tools.  Job  vacancy  information  can  help 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  some  aspects  of 
this  legislation  by  assisting  In  the  design  of 
Improved  programs  for  the  retraining  of 
workers  with  obsolescent  skills,  those  who 
wish  to  upgrade  their  skills,  or  those  who 
have  no  marketable  skills  at  all. 

3.  Some  desirable  jobs  at  semiskilled  and 
even  unskilled  levels  are  currently  hard-to- 
flU.  These  could  serve  as  entry  level-Jobs 
for  "jwverty"  group  workers  who  lack  requi- 
site skills  and  education  to  meet  qualifica- 
tion standards  for  higher  level  Jobs.  Con- 
siderable Interest  In  such  Job  opportunities 
Identified  by  the  vacancy  surveys  has  come 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
President's  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  and 
Plans  for  Progress  employers,  all  of  whom  are 
attempting  to  fit  disadvantaged  workers  Into 
productive  and  satisfying  employment. 

4.  Comprehensive  Information  on  job  op- 
portunities, by  occupation  and  area  can  help 
eliminate  pockets  of  imemployment  which 
exist  because  of  lack  of  skills,  geographic 
Isolation,  cultural  disadvantages,  and  other 
obstacles  to  the  matching  of  workers  and 
jobs.  It  provides  the  raw  data  on  Job  pros- 
pects needed  by  the  Employment  Service  to 
encourage  worker  mobility,  and  to  provide 
Information  useful  in  counseling  younger 
workers  and  students  and  guiding  them  to- 
ward occupational  choices  that  provide  bet- 
ter prospects  for  employment. 

5.  The  economy  has  already  entered  a  pe- 
riod of  manpower  stringency,  although  short- 
ages are  still  of  the  "spot"  variety  rather 
than  nationwide  In  scope.  If  this  trend  con- 
tinues, and  if  the  Vietnam  conflict  makes 
further  demands  on  the  economy,  we  may 
need  to  give  further  emphasis  to  ways  and 
means  of  Identifying  the  Industries  and  areas 
experiencing  the  most  pressing  manpowet 
shortages,  to  methods  which  employers  can 
use  to  facilitate  the  elimination  of  manpower 
bottlenecks,  and  to  manpower  programs 
needed  to  Insure  the  most  effective  develop- 
ment and  use  of  human  resources.    The  job 
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vacancy  prograin  provides  an  Important  data 
resource  for  these  purposes, 

AHTHUE    M      HOSS~-BLS 

Commissioner  Ross  noted  that  there 
are  many  collateral  vises  for  such  Infor- 
mation. For  example,  it  may  have  sig- 
niflcance  as  a  leading  indicator  of  busi- 
ness conditions.  A  n'omber  of  foreign 
countries  have  found  job  vacancy  figures 
by  area  and  occupations  useful  for 
analyzliig  the  causes  of  unemployment 
and  determining  needed  corrective  meas- 
ures I  think  his  comments  on  the  ana- 
lytical uses  of  job  vacancy  information 
paiticularly  worthy  of  attention  by  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  must  give  leg- 
islative support  to  the  collection  of  this 
information.  I  mclude  a  portion  of  his 
excellent  statement: 

1.  Job  vacancy  Information  can  be  used  to 
develop  a  picture  of  the  size  and  character- 
istica  of  unfilled  demand  for  labor.  Such 
information  can  then  be  analyzed  In  Its  own 
right.  Just  as  many  useful  analyses  are  made 
of  the  size  and  characteristics  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

S.  Trends  In  Job  vacancies,  especially  If 
Otesalfled  by  occupation,  can  be  of  consid- 
erable value  In  throwing  light  on  the  ability 
of  our  economy  to  adjust  to  changes  In  the 
demand  for  labor.  They  may  serve  ab  a 
lead  Indicator  of  changing  economic  condi- 
tions. 

3  Job  vacancy  Information,  when  used  In 
conjunction  with  Information  on  employ- 
ment, unemployment,  labor  turnover,  and 
hours  of  work,  can  enhance  our  ability  to 
analyze  the  current  economic  situation  for 
lii?ht  on  major  policy  decisions  that  have 
to  be  made  !n  dealing  with  unemployment, 
I.ibor  shortages,  and  Inflation.  I  shall  dis- 
cuss this  In  more  detail  below 

4  In  the  present  economic  situation,  the 
question  of  labor  shortages  has  become  suf- 
ficiently critical,  especially  m  relation  to 
skilled  manpower,  that  the  President,  as 
previously  indicated,  has  aslced  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  watch  the  situation  close- 
ly and  to  prepare  regular  reports.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  that  much  of  our  evi- 
dence on  labor  shortages  Is  Indirect  and 
circum.stantlnl  We  could  do  a  much  bet- 
ter Job  If  we  had  direct  evidence  on  labor 
shortages  through  measures  of  Job  vacancies 
cla-ssifled  by  occupation.  Industry  and  area. 

5.  Job  vacancy  Information  wUl  throw 
additional  light  on  demand-supply  condi- 
tions in  the  Job  market  In  relation  to 
changing  wage  levels.  Analyses  of  the  ef- 
fe<:t  of  employment  changes  upon  wage  rates, 
although  potentially  very  useful  In  apprais- 
ing wage  developments  and  policy,  has  not 
exhlbit<>d  highly  precise  results  when  ap- 
plied to  data  available  for  the  United  States. 
The  additional  d!mei:\slon  of  Job  vacancies 
la  the  mejisurement  of  labor  demand  would 
contrib.it*  another  powerful  tool  of  analysis. 

6  Job  vacancy  data  can  help  us  to  sharpen 
the  Bure'Ui!  of  Labor  Statistics'  projections  of 
manjxiwer  requirements  bv  occupation  which 
are  s<:>  essential  in  developing  estlniAtea  of 
training  needs  to  guide  in  the  planning  of 
the  many  education  and  training  programs 
supported  by  the  Federal  Government.  Up 
to  now.  these  projections  have  been  based 
on  analysis  of  past  trends  In  manpower  re- 
qilrement.s  a.8  measured  by  employment.  We 
have  recognized  that  In  so  far  as  there  Is 
unaatisfled  demand  for  labor,  the  flgures  on 
employment  are  an  Imperfect  measure  of  de- 
mand for  labor 

7  Job  vacancy  Information  .-an  be  used 
by  business  furmB  to  get  a  picture  of  the  area 
within  which  they  are  recrul',!r:g  workers, 
tUid  to  help  in  developing  more  effective  re- 
orultlag   poUcles      This   would    be   eepecUUy 


valuable    to    firms    considering    new    plant 

locations. 

8.  Such  Information  could  be  of  equal 
value  to  labor  organizations  In  evaltiatlng 
the  demand  for  the  services  of  their  members 
and  In  developing  policies  for  training,  ap- 
prenticeship, and  collective  bargeilning. 

In  meeting  these  analytical  needs  more  In- 
formation Is  required  than  merely  the  num- 
ber of  vacancies.  We  need  to  know  how 
many  of  the  Jobs  employers  are  trying  to  fill 
have  been  vacant  only  briefly,  and  how  many 
of  them  represent  hard-to-fill  Jobs.  The 
latter  may  indicate  Imbalances  between 
supply  and  demand,  resulting  from  a  dis- 
parity between  the  skills  needed  by  Industry 
and  the  skills  available  among  unemployed 
workers  In  the  community.  They  may  also 
reflect  unrealistic  hiring  standards,  or  low 
wage  rates  and  unfavorable  conditions  of 
employment.  To  get  Insight  Into  these  ques- 
tions we  need  Job  vacancy  data  separately 
for  each  local  area,  and  by  specific  occupa- 
tion. We  also  need  Information  on  wages 
to  see  what  proportion  of  the  vacancies  are 
offered  at  wage  levels  below  prevailing  entry 
rates  for  the  occupation  In  the  ccnnmunlty. 


THE  ROLE  OP  STATE  LEGISLATURES 
IN  THE  AMERICAN  FEDERAL  SYS- 
TEM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  28,  76  representatives  of  the  busi- 
ness and  academic  communities  and 
various  levels  of  government  met  at 
Arden  House,  Harrlman,  New  York  to 
consider  the  performance  of  State  legis- 
lature In  our  federal  system.  This 
meeting  was  conducted  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  American  Assembly  of 
Columbia  University.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  4-day  meeting,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  delivered  a 
thought-provoking  speech  on  the  role  of 
State  legislatures  In  the  American  fed- 
eral system. 

What  Is  Inevitable  for  the  future  is 
Federal  Involvement,  and  not  Federal 
dominance,  In  State  and  local  problems. 
For  In  our  effort  to  combat  the  problems 
of  poverty,  insufficient  education,  and 
urban  and  rural  development,  it  Is  the 
States  and  localities  which  are  in  the 
front  lines.  They  are  close  to  the  prob- 
lems and  can  be  the  most  flexible  In  their 
response.  Only  local  and  State  govern- 
ments— using  Federal  grants  and  pro- 
grams &s  resources  to  meet  local  prob- 
lems— can  carry  the  war  on  human  dep- 
rivation to  final  victory. 

Senator  MtrsKre's  speech  makes  well 
the  point  that  the  burden  of  shaping  and 
forming  this  relationship  Is  not  solely  on 
the  Congress  or  the  Federal  Government, 
but  as  well  on  the  State  legislative  bodies. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ths  Star  LEdSLATtnixs  in  an  Agx  or 

CaCATIVK   FlEDEBALISM 

(Address  by  Senator  Edmxjnd  8.  MtrsKi*, 
Democrat,  of  Maine,  chairman,  Sut>com- 
mlttee  on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, before  the  American  Assembly  on 
State  Legislatures  In  American  Politics. 
Harrlman,  N,Y.,  April  30,  1966) 
Kour  months  ago.  In  his  stat»  of  the  Union 

message  to  the  Congress,  President  Johnson 


signalled  what  I  hope  will  be  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  the  Great  Society.  He  urged  that 
we  "move  on  to  develop  a  creative  federalism 
to  best  use  the  wonderful  diversity  of  our 
institutions  and  our  people  to  solve  our 
problems  and  fulfill  our  dreams.  Later  in 
the  budget  message,  the  President  described 
his  Interest  In  more  specific  terms. 

He  said  that  the  success  or  failure  of  criti- 
cal new  programs  depends  largely  on  com- 
munications, and  a  readiness  for  action 
among  Federal  agencies  In  the  field,  ana 
State  and  local  governmental  units.  "We 
must  open  the  channels  of  responsibility," 
he  declared.  "We  must  give  more  freedom 
of  action  and  Judgment  to  the  people  on  the 
firing  line.  We  must  help  State  and  local 
governments  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
Federal  agencies." 

This  recognition  by  the  President  of  the 
need  for  a  more  flexible,  but  more  efficient, 
approach  to  adnUmstertng  Joint-action  pro- 
grama  highlights  one  of  the  basic  goals  of 
"creative  federalism."  It  represents  a  top- 
level  awareness  of  the  critical  roles  which 
State  and  local  administrators  and  legisla- 
tors must  play  In  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  this  country.  It  represents 
full  acceptance  of  the  strategic  positions 
which  these  officials  occupy  in  Implementing 
the  170  Federal  grant  programs  now  on  the 
Ixxjks.  And  It  Is  a  signal  that  this  admin- 
istration Intends  to  cooperate  with  them  and 
assist  them  In  fulfilling  their  public  respon- 
sibilities. 

Many  of  us  have  been  concerned  for  some 
time  with  improving  the  administrative  re- 
lationships between  Federal.  State  and  local 
governments.  Competent  scholars  have  been 
studying  and  reporting  on  tills  subject  for 
years.  In  1965.,  a  temporary  commission  (the 
so-called  Kestnbaum  Commission)  com- 
pleted a  two-year  study  which  was  the  most 
perceptive  and  comprehensive  analysis  of 
Intergovernmental  Internal  relations  since 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787.  In 
1969,  Congress  authorized  a  permanent  bi- 
partisan Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  composed  of  26  mem- 
bers from  the  three  levels  of  government  and 
the  publlc-at-large.  During  the  past  six 
years,  this  Commission  has  Issued  28  reports 
containing  200  recommendations  for  im- 
proving State  and  local  program  administra- 
tion and  financial  organization.  Each  year 
it  Issues  a  comprehensive  legislative  program 
with  proposed  drafts  of  bills  for  considera- 
tion by  State  legislatures. 

There  are  two  subcommittees  In  Congress 
making  continuing  investigations  in  this 
field.  In  addition,  such  well-staffed  orga- 
nizations as  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments, the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the 
National  Municipal  League,  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties  have  developed  comprehen- 
sive analyses  of  Pederal-State-local  problems, 
and  are  cooperating  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  assist  them  in  modernizing  their 
administrations. 

Now  is  the  time  to  bring  together  the 
knowledge  and  recommendations  of  these  ex- 
perts to  define  a  positive  program  for  encour- 
aging State  and  local  institutions  to  become 
active  and  effective  partners  in  a  creative  fed- 
eralism. Now  is  the  time  to  update  our  In- 
tergovernmental relations. 

I  think  it  Is  well  to  emphasize  that  there 
is  nothing  academic  or  mysterious  about  in- 
tergovernmental relations,  although  some 
people  tend  to  treat  It  as  a  classroom  prob- 
lem. Intergovernmental  relations  today  di- 
rectly involves  people:  their  health,  their 
homes,  their  Jobs,  their  rights  as  citizens, 
and  their  security  as  free  men.  We  can  pass 
brave  new  programs  to  attack  poverty,  ignor- 
ance, urban  blight,  economic  distress,  and 
other  human  problems.  And  during  the  past 
two  Congresses,  we  have  enacted  such  pro- 
grama.  But  the  success  of  this  legislation  1» 
only  as  good  as  the  machinery  wMch  carries 
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it  to  the  people — In  the  fastest,  most  effec- 
tive way  possible.  So  we  must  turn  the  spot- 
light now  on  the  procedures  of  government. 
We  must  take  a  hard  look  at  the  operating 
mechanism  of  our  federal  system  of  govern- 
ment to  see  where  It  Is  failing  to  meet  the 
ctilallenge  of  the  60's  and  of  the  deoadee  to 
come. 

We  are  concerned  here  with  the  role  to  be 
played  by  State  legislatures  in  a  creative  fed- 
eral system.  It  is  a  critical  role — perhaps  a 
major  determinant  of  the  future  course  of 
American  federalism.  A' number  of  respon- 
sible authorities  on  our  governmental  system 
are  saying  that  State  governments  are  obso- 
lete: that  their  administrative  departments 
are  non-professional  and  weak;  that  their 
legislatures  more  closely  resemble  an  old- 
ttyle  one-ring  circus,  than  a  forum  of  gov- 
ernment: and  that  their  constitutions  resem- 
ble more  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  than  a 
code  for  modern  constitutional  government. 
One  by-product  of  this  distrust  Is  that 
more  and  more  Federal  aid  programs  Involv- 
ing our  metropolitan  areas  are  by-passing  the 
States  because,  frankly,  the  States  have  failed 
to  meet  their  responsibilities  to  the  urban 
municipalities.  The  report  of  the  Senate 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommittee 
on  "The  Federal  System  As  Seen  by  State 
and  Local  Officials"  unearthed  a  wide  dis- 
trust of  the  States  among  mayors,  county 
executives,  and  other  iocal  officials.  And  its 
later  report,  "The  Federal  System  As  Seen 
by  Federal  Aid  Officials,"  revealed  a  corre- 
sponding sentiment  among  Federal  middle- 
management  administrators.  A  by-product 
of  this  distrust  Is  the  continuing  hostility 
of  public  opinion  toward  State  government 
and  the  sensational  press  accounts  of  alleged 
Inaction  and  confusion,  or  worse,  at  State 
eapltals.  Unfortunately,  the  State  legisla- 
tures must  share  a  large  part  of  the  blame 
for  this  decline  In  the  prestige  and  power  of 
State  governments. 

As  one  whose  pHDlltlcal  career  began  as  a 
State  legislator,  and  who  moved  on  to  be  a 
governor,  and  now  a  United  States  Senator, 
I  know  that  the  critics  have  much  on  which 
to  build  their  case.  But  I  also  know  that 
State  legislatures,  as  a  Detroit  Free  Press 
editorial  recently  ptirased  It,  "long  have  been 
the  most  abused  of  government  operations." 
And  I  also  know — especially  with  the  com- 
pletion of  reapportionment — that  the  States 
can  and  must  become  viable,  effective  part- 
ners in  the  economic  and  social  development 
of  this  country. 

The  die  Is  Indeed  cast,  and  many  State 
executive  and  legislative  leaders  know  It. 
These  officials  are  earnestly  seeking  to  do 
•omethlng  about  it — because  they  recognize 
that  the  States  are  cow  running  a"$45-bllllon 
a  year  business,  employing  nearly  two  mil- 
lion workers.  They  know  that  if  the  States 
continue  to  ignore  pressing  public  problems, 
the  Federal  Government  will  have  to  move 
in  to  help  the  communities  involved.  The 
Incredible  riots  in  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  and 
Philadelphia;  the  school  problem  in  Boston; 
the  subversion  of  the  Head  Stert  Program  In 
Mississippi  and  In  other  States;  and  the  ab- 
ject condition  of  the  rural  poor  throughout 
our  country — these  are  not  Isolated  situa- 
tions to  be  left  to  local  authorities  for  reso- 
lution. They  are  State  problems;  moreover, 
they  are  national  problems.  The  States  must 
»tep  Into  the  breach.  If  they  do  not  they 
can  claim  only  a  Junior  partnership  position 
in  our  federal  system. 

Why  are  State  legislatures  in  trouble?  Put 
■unply.  they  are  In  trouble  because  their  re- 
«ponsibilltles  have  soared  with  every  Jtunp  In 
population  count,  while  their  procedures, 
P»y.  professional  assistance,  and  personnel 
*n  still  geared  largely  to  the  small  problems 
WW  small  population  of  yesteryear. 

The  more  naive  among  us  have  assimied 
that  reapportionment  automatically  wlU 
WMTect  this  condition.  They  are  wrong.  All 
ot  us  can  take  comfort  In  the  fact  that,  as  of 


January  Ist  of  this  year,  39  States  had  re- 
apportioned both  houses  of  their  legisla- 
tures on  the  basis  of  population.  And  all  of 
us  should  take  comfort  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Dlrksen  amendment  two  weeks  ago.  But 
equitable  apjwrtlonment  merely  solves  a 
quantitative  problem;  it  does  not  necessarily 
solve  the  quaUtatlve  problems  I  have  cited. 
It  does  not  solve  automatically  the  prob- 
lems of  31  States  with  biennial  sessions. 

It  does  not  necessarily  solve  the  problems 
of  33  States  with  time  limits  on  their  regular 
legislative  sessions. 

It  does  not  raise  the  median  biennial 
pay  of  approximately  «2,500  in  the  16  States 
using  a  dally  scale. 

It  does  not  Improve  the  $4,800  median 
biennial  pay  In  the  34  States  using  a  salary 
scale. 

It  does  not  provide  offices  or  secretarial 
assistance  for  the  State  legislators. 

It  does  not  assure  reorganization  of  the 
standing  committee  system  along  contem- 
porary functional  lines. 

It  does  not  strengthen  Inevitably  the  pro- 
fessional capability  of  the  legislative  refer- 
ence services  and  councils  in  the  42  States 
which  possess  them. 

It  does  not  guarantee  enactment  of  con- 
flict-of-interest legislation  In  the  States  lack- 
ing them,  nor  effective  lobbying  statutes  In 
the  24  lacking  them. 

In  short.  Baker  v.  Carr  and  the  60-odd  re- 
apportloimient  cases  that  have  come  in  Its 
wake  do  not  meet  directly  the  questions  of 
improved  procedures,  better  pay,  less  pres- 
sure politics  and  greater  prestige.  Theee  are 
State  Issues  that  require  State  constitutional 
and  statutory  changes.  Put  more  bluntly, 
they  are  reforms  that  only  an  aroused 
citizenry  and  leglslattire  can  enact. 

Reapportionment  ultimately  will  give  the 
most  dynamic  sector  of  a  State's  popiUatlon 
Its  fair  share  of  representation.  It  will  make 
State  politics  more  competitive.  It  will 
probably  produce  a  demand  for  greater 
governmental  services.  But  all  else  is  sheer 
conjecture. 

"State  legislatures,"  Chief  Justice  Warren 
wrote  in  the  Baker  v.  Carr  decision,  "are,  hls- 
torlcaUy,  the  fountalnhead  of  representative 
government  in  this  country."  If  the  fountain- 
head  is  to  flow  again,  we  must  move  beyond 
reapportionment.  We  must  Initiate  the  re- 
forms that  will  convert  our  State  legislatures 
Into  responsible  and  respected — as  well  as 
representative — deliberative  bodies.  What  is 
more,  we  must  recognize  the  impact  the  legis- 
lature exerts  on  the  executive  branch  and 
the  fiscal  processes  of  the  States.  The  "equal 
protection  of  the  laws"  guarantee  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  will  not  pave  the 
way  to  progress  in  these  areas. 

First  there  is  the  problem  of  the  adminis- 
trative organization  and  personnel  manage- 
ment of  the  executive  branch.  Both  are 
chiefiy  legislative  creations.  But  most  legis- 
latures adhere  to  the  view,  as  a  recent  study 
of  Main's  government  phrased  it,  that  "ad- 
ministrative fragmentation  helps  to  make 
the  executive  agencies  more  responsive  to 
legislative  wishes  and  to  popular  needs  .  .  ." 
The  executive  branch  becomes  thus  a  cluster 
of  departments,  boards,  agencies,  and  com- 
missions— in  Maine,  numbering  more  than 
120.  In  the  popular  mind,  It  is  headed  by 
the  State's  chief  executive;  In  fact.  It  is 
headed  by  no  one  in  particular.  In  addition, 
all  of  the  factors  contributing  to  a  profes- 
sional civil  service — a  merit  system,  good 
personnel  management,  training  opportuni- 
ties, and  competitive  salary  schedules — are 
determined  primarily  by  the  legislature.  In 
this  day  of  big  government,  big  budgets,  big 
revenues,  and  big  grant-in-aid  programs,  a 
governor  must  have  some  of  the  tools  of 
modern  management  at  his  disposal.  Char- 
ismatic leadership  soon  evapwrates  in  an  ad- 
ministrative morass,  and  brokerage  politics 
can  put  out  only  minor  brush  fires  In  a 
Jurisdictional  Jungle.    The  State  legUlatures, 


In  their  statutory  and  amending  roles,  have 
a  primary  responsibility  for  correcting  this 
condition.  All  efforts  to  create  a  genuinely 
creative  federalism  will  fall  unless  the  States 
put  their  administrative  houses  in  order. 

Second,  there  is  the  problem  of  State  leg- 
islatures modernizing  the  machinery  for 
preparing  the  Stote  budget  and  developing  a 
competent  organization  in  the  legislature  to 
review  it.  We  have  accomplished  this  at  the 
Federal  level;  no  less  should  be  expected  of 
State  governments  if  they  are  to  remain 
strong  partners  In  our  federal  system.  This 
need  is  underscored  by  the  fawt  that  com- 
bined State  and  local  expenditures  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  the  »120-bilUon  mark  by  1972. 
Most  State  governors  should  i>9  given  a 
wider  latitude  over  the  extent  to  which  pro- 
grams should  be  fimded.  They  should  be 
given  more  positive  authority  In  drafting  the 
budget.  They  should  be  given  a  budget  offi- 
cer who  is  their  own  man. 

Today  we  have  the  technology  to  program 
executive  budgets  into  computers,  to  deter- 
mine the  cost-effectiveness  of  programs,  to 
produce  model  alternate  fiscal  plans,  and 
to  provide  for  long-range  budget  planning. 
At  the  same  time,  cybernetics  can  keep  the 
executive  office  Informed  on  changing  needs 
and  developing  problem  areas.  It  would  also 
provide  the  State  executive  with  a  mecha- 
nism for  identifying  and  evaluating  more 
than  170  Federal  aid  programs  available  to 
meet  the  States'  special  needs. 

But  let  me  make  this  clear.  The  assign- 
ment of  a  greater  budget  power  to  the  gov- 
ernor's office  can  serve  the  beet  interests  of 
the  people  only  if  the  legislative  phase  of  the 
process  Is  handled  with  equal  competence.  I 
emphasize  the  word  "equal."  As  of  today,  few 
If  any  State  legislatures  have  developed  a 
satisfactory  mechanism  for  testing  an  execu- 
tive budget.  Albert  J.  Abrams.  In  a  recent 
article  in  the  State  Legislatures  Progress  Re- 
porter, noted  that  Instead  of  doing  sometlilng 
about  this.  State  legislators  have  devel(^>ed 
"a  bad  case  of  Inferiority  complex": 

"They  retreated  fiscally,  failed  to  bring  in 
economists,  engineers  and  budget  analysts  to 
help  evaluate  the  governors'  proposals  and, 
In  effect,  abandoned  control  over  the  purse- 
strings.  As  a  result,  the  Imbalance  between 
executive  and  legislative  strength  in  fiscal 
policy-making  has  shriveled  legislative  power. 
The  legislators  generally  are  reduced  to  nit- 
picking, porkbarrel  logrolling,  frenzied,  frus- 
trated across-the-board  budget  slashing,  or  a 
polite  "amen"  to  the  governors'  budgets." 

Legislative  committees  must  be  staffed  to 
ask  the  hard  questions,  to  point  up  the  In- 
adequacies, and  to  provide  the  members  with 
sufficient  facte  to  make  independent  Judg- 
ments and,  where  necessary,  cotne  up  with 
Ijetter  alternatives. 

As  a  minimum  requirement,  legislatures 
should  establish  two  new  agencies  to 
assist  them  in  this  field.  First,  a  budget 
analysis  agency  should  be  created  to  apply 
cost-effectiveness  concepts  and  to  engage  in 
regional  and  long-term  budgeting.  Second, 
a  program  audit  center  should  be  authorized 
to  determine  on  a  year-round  liasls  whether 
executive  agencies  are  carrying  out  prescribed 
policies,  and  to  provide  a  management-type 
analysis  of  administration.  A  strengthened 
budgetary  process  is  Indispensable  if  the 
States  are  to  marshal  effectively  their  own 
revenues  and  those  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  critical  years  ahead.  These  re- 
forms— In  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches — are  needed  to  achieve  this  goal. 
The  reform  of  State  tax  laws  and  financial 
procedures  Is  a  third  l)aslc  area  of  serious 
intergovernmental  concern.  No  subject  for 
State  legislature  scrutiny  Is  more  Important, 
more  complex,  more  controversial.  And  none 
has  generated  greater  attention  at  the  other 
levels  of  government. 

Ideally,  two  general  principles  should  ap- 
ply here:  to  obtain  the  maximum  revenues 
possible  to  service  the  public  needs  of  the 
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people,  and  to  do  this  !n  a  manner  which  U 
fair  and  equitable  to  all  persons  affected. 
Unfortunately,  the  history  of  State  constitu- 
tions and  laws  Is  filled  with  more  examples  of 
repudiation  than  of  adherenre  to  these  prin- 
ciples The  result  has  been  a  spectrum  of 
Imbalances  both  In  the  procurement  and  the 
application  of  State  and  locaj  flnanclftl  re- 
sources 

Until  these  Imbalances  are  corrected,  It  la 
meaningless  to  taik  about  Federal  revenue 
sharing  s\:ch  as  the  Heller-Pechman  propKMal, 
or  other  unrestricted  block  grant  schemes 
which  could  provide  windfalls  to  some  States 
and  Inequities  to  others. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  all  States 
have  a  duty  to  Insure  a  fair  and  balanced 
tax  package  across  the  boajd.  The  major 
State  re\enue  source  Is  stlU  the  yield  from 
taxes  levied  :n  con.sumers.  And  broad-based 
pro^eeslve  taxes  still  play  only  a  minor  over- 
all role  m  Stare  revenue  systems. 

Local  property  taxes  are  another  source  of 
Intergovernmental  fiscal  concern.  Such 
levies  3tll!  provide  nine  out  of  every  ten  local 
tax  d.5l!ars  They  5tin  provide  nearly  a  third 
of  c()mhlned  State  and  local  revenues.  But 
they  are  not  the  exclusive  problem  of  local 
governmen'.  The  fierformance  of  this  tax  at 
the  local  level  clearly  Influences  the  capacity 
of  localities  to  carry  out  their  State -assigned 
duties  and  the  States'  allocation  of  their  own 
revenues  The  States'  Interest,  therefore — 
and  I  might  add  the  Federal  Ooveriunent's 
Interest  al.'-.o — in  the  caliber  of  local  property 
tax  .adm.mi.strat^rs  l.s  direct  and  Inescapable. 
Yet.  mo«:t  States  have  done  little  to  force 
local  tax  officials  to  raise  their  assessments 
to  the  leg^l  valuation  standard,  nor  have 
they  done  much  to  equalize  the  existing 
afwessments  to  a  uniform  percentace  of  mar- 
ket value.  Stat*  les^.slatures  must  take  a 
hard,  critical  look  at  their  property  laws. 
They  must  know  precisely  what  the  property 
tax  situation  is  In  each  district,  both  with 
respect  to  the  quality  of  assessment  and  col- 
lection, and  to  the  utilization  of  the  tax. 
Thev  mu.=  t  chani^e  property  tax  laws  to  elimi- 
nate inequitable  ar.d  unworkable  restrictions, 
exemptions,  and  admlnl.'stratlve  procedures. 
They  mu5t  guard  against  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  the  property  tax  burden.  They  must 
provide  for  greater  centralization  of  assess- 
ment and  collection.  They  must  recognize 
the  factors  that  undermine  high  standards 
of  carper  a.'^seswirs :  popular  election,  part- 
time  emplovment.  uncertain  tenure,  required 
local  residence.  !(:)w  par.  and  the  absence  of 
legar.v-'peci.f.ed  professional  quallflcatlons. 
And  thev  should  e«tabllsh  a  State  supervisory 
agency  to  Improve  property  tax  administra- 
tion. 

-'^tate  and  local  governments  Increasingly 
ajwert  that  Federal  taxes  rob  them  of  sert- 
ouplv  needed  revenues,  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  return  more  of  Its  tax 
revenues  on  a  general  basis  to  these  Jvirtsdlc- 
tlons  They  may  have  a  point,  but  one  thing 
Is  certain  such  pharlng  .■should  not  even  be 
conslde.-ed  until  the  States  have  taken  every 
measure  to  obtain  maximum  revenue  from 
all  available  sources  and  to  equalize  tax  ap- 
plication and  distribution. 

The  reeponslblU'v  Is  .squarely  on  the  State 
legLslatures  to  see  that  this  Is  done. 

WH.\T    THE    rXDERAL   GOVERNMINT  CAN   DO 

In  this  era  of  creative  federalism,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  completelv  sympathetic 
to  strengthening  the  States  generally,  and 
the  State  legislatures  in  particular  The  con- 
tributions that  revamped  legislatures  can 
make  are  fully  recognized  The  vital  role 
that  State  administrators  play  Is  fully  un- 
derstood. The  benefits  of  an  up-to-date 
budgetju-y  process  are  clearly  perceived.  The 
major  contributions  that  a  revamped  system 
of  State  and  local  finances  can  make  are  of 
paramount  concern.  But  the  cor.stltuUonal 
and  sUtutory  changes  in  these  areas  must 
come  from  the  States  themselves      And  the 


focal  point  of  this  Initiative  Inevitably  must 
be  the  legislatures.  There  Is  where  the  real 
challenge  lies. 

The  Federal  Department,  however,  can  con- 
tribute Indirectly  to  this  development.  It 
can  strengthen  and  coordlnats  Its  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs.  It  can  place  Increas- 
ing emphasis  on  planning  funds  and  tech- 
nical assistance  for  the  States  and  their  lo- 
calities, as  the  Departments  of  HEW,  Labor, 
and  Housing  and  Urban  Development  now 
are  doing.  It  can  enact  the  proposed  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1966  which 
I  had  the  privilege  of  introducing  last  year 
and  which  passed  the  Senate  unanlmotisly 
last  August  5th.  It  can  simplify  and  make 
more  uniform  the  disbursement  of  Federal 
grant  funds  to  the  States,  as  thU  legislation 
provides.  It  can  eliminate  requirements  In 
grant  legislation  which  restrict  the  gover- 
nor's role  in  the  budgetary  process  and  Im- 
jjede  State  administrative  reorganization,  aa 
this  legislation  authorizes.  It  can  require 
that  Federal  aid  programs  be  consistent  with 
State  and  local  urban  plans,  smd  It  can  help 
to  strengthen  State,  regional  and  local  plsoi- 
nlng,  as  this  legislation  Is  geared  to  do. 

In  terms  of  long-range  action,  the  Federal 
Oovemment  can  strengthen  the  machinery 
In  the  Executive  Ofllce  of  the  President  to  pro- 
vide a  more  effective  means  of  coordinating 
and  Implementing  the  Nation's  domestic  pro- 
grams, as  my  proposed  National  Council  for 
Intergovernmental  Affairs  blU  provides.  It 
can  assist  State  and  local  governments  to  up- 
grade the  professional  capability  of  their  civil 
service,  as  my  proposed  Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Act  of  1966  authorizes. 

But  no  matter  how  much  help  the  Federal 
partner  provides,  no  Federal  legislation,  no 
executive  order,  no  administrative  Improve- 
ments of  the  Federal  administrative  estab- 
lishment can  get  to  the  heart  of  most  of  the 
basic  problems  confronting  State  govern- 
ments today.  These  involve  State  constitu- 
tional and  statutory  changes;  a  complete 
modernization  of  the  taxing,  flnanclng,  and 
administrative  structtrre;  and  a  deepening 
deelre  upon  the  part  of  the  people  for  reform. 
This  Is  as  It  should  be. 

Federalism,  after  all,  Implies  a  division  of 
public  authority  and  responsibilities.  And 
federalism.  In  the  long  run,  will  be  creative 
only  If  the  people  adopt  this  as  their  own 
goal. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  On  the  day  follow- 
ing his  address,  the  American  Assembly 
adopted  the  following  recommendations. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  pages  4 
through  12,  containing  the  recommenda- 
tions, with  a  list  of  the  participants,  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Final  Repobt  or  thk  Twentt-ninth 
Amsxican  Asskmblt 

(Note. — At  the  close  of  their  discussions 
the  participants  in  the  Twenty-ninth  Ameri- 
can Assembly  on  State  Legislatures  in  Ameri- 
can Politics  reviewed  as  a  group  the  following 
statement.  The  statement  represents  gen- 
eral agreement:  however  no  one  was  asked 
to  sign  It,  and  It  should  not  be  assumed  that 
every  participant  necessarily  subscribes  to 
every  recommendation.) 

This  Is  a  decisive  moment  In  the  develc^ 
ment  of  American  politics.  It  provides  an 
unprecedented  opportunity  to  reevaluate  the 
role  of  the  states  and  Improve  their  capacity 
to  participate  In  the  federal-state  partner- 
ship. 

The  opportunity  for  positive  action  arises 
from  the  nationwide  ferment  stirred  by  the 
court  decisions  comfielllng  reapportionment 
and  by  mounting  concern  over  changing 
sUte  participation  in  the  federal  structure. 
The  fifty  states  are  searching  tor  tha  most 


effective  means  of  making  their  part  more 
constructive. 

At  the  heart  of  this  appraisal  Is  an  Inten- 
sive re-examlnatlon  of  the  state  leglslatur*— 
Its  functions,  Its  powers  and  responslbilltlei 
Its  structxure,  Its  procedures,  Its  personnel-I 
opening  wide  the  possibility  for  ftmdamental 
change  that  can  Improve  this  basic  Institu- 
tion of  American  democracy.  The  states 
should  move  with  daring  and  imagination  to 
strengthen  the  legislature  In  all  its  aspects 
to  give  It  maximum  effectiveness  In  the 
changing  federal  system.  This  focus  on  the 
state  legislature  by  no  means  Implies  a 
derogation  of  the  executive.  Strengthening 
each  branch  strengthens  all  by  contributing 
to  a  strong  state  governnnent. 

Reform  should  go  beyond  meeting  mini- 
mum standards  of  fair  representation  and 
beyond  changes  that  simply  enable  the  legl». 
lature  to  do  Ita  tasks  responsibly  and  well 
We  encouraga  a  break  with  institutional 
feattires  that  now  produca  chronic  weak- 
ness and  popular  distrust. 

State  legislatures  have  failed  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  change  because  they  have  been 
handicapped  by  restricted  powers,  inade- 
quate tools  and  facilities,  Inefficient  organl- 
zatlon  and  proc«dures,  unattractive  features 
that  produce  excessive  ttirnover  In  legislative 
service  and  lack  of  public  understanding 
and  confidence  and  because  legislatures 
themselves  have  been  unduly  timid  in  using 
the  powers  already  In  their  possession  to 
strengthen  their  role. 

The  states  differ  greatly  among  themselves 
In  their  natural  settings,  their  social  and 
economic  life,  their  political  party  systenu, 
and  In  their  legislative  habits  and  practices. 
Recognizing  these  differences,  we  offer  the 
following  recommendations  as  a  guide  for 
continuing  efforts  by  the  states  to  Improve 
their  legislatures. 

1.  In  many  states,  legislatures  operate 
under  severe  constitutional  limitations  on 
their  powers.  Provisions  safeguarding  the 
rights  of  individual  citizens  and  basic  pro- 
cedural protections  to  insure  the  integrity 
of  legislative  processes  should  be  preserved. 
Constitutions  should,  however,  leave  legis- 
latures as  unhampered  as  possible,  encour- 
aging the  development  of  their  own  self- 
reliance.  Constitutional  limits  on  the  tax- 
ing power,  constitutional  ear-marking  of 
revenues,  constitutional  requirements  that 
bond  Issues  be  submitted  to  popular  vote, 
and  other  limitations  on  a  legislature's  power 
to  appropriate  public  funds,  and  to  address 
Itself  to  public  questions,  should  be  elim- 
inated. 

2.  Use  of  the  popular  initiative  is  Incon- 
sistent with  representative  government,  ex- 
cept for  the  call  of  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion. The  referendum  shotUd  not  be  em- 
ployed to  reverse  legislative  decisions  or  to 
evade  legislative  responsibility. 

3.  Enactment  of  private  bills,  bills  affect- 
ing few  persons,  local  and  special  bills  should 
be  minimized  In  state  legislatures.  The 
purp>oees  of  such  bills,  where  possible,  should 
be  achieved  through  general  legislation. 

4.  Because  public  problems  often  trans- 
cend state  lines,  legislatures  should  organize 
themselves  to  communicate  effectively  with 
other  state  legislatures  and  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment, and  be  willing  to  authorize  partic- 
ipation In  Intergovernmental  and  regional 
programs. 

6.  As  the  principle  of  "one  man.  one  vote" 
Is  applied.  Innovations  In  districting  policies 
to  Improve  patterns  of  representation  are  de- 
sirable. Districting  problems  vary  greatly 
from  state  to  state  and  from  area  to  area 
within  states.  Creative  use  of  single-member 
districts  and  multimember  districts,  alone 
or  in  combination,  may  help  solve  problem' 
of  fair  representation,  especially  .  In  uib- 
areas. 

6  State  constitutions  should  provide  for 
I>erlodlc  mandatory  reapportionment.    When 
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initial  responsibility  for  reapportionment  is 
rested  In  a  legUlature,  the  authority  and 
duty  should  be  placed  In  a  non-leg^islatlve 
agency  to  effect  the  reapportionment  should 
the  legislattire  Itself  fall  to  do  so. 

7.  Adoption  of  a  unicameral  legislature 
Biay  prove  fruitful  In  some  states.  A  small 
unicameral  legislature  may  be  especially  ap- 
propriate In  states  where  the  cost  of  legisla- 
tive operations  Is  burdensome.  Apportion- 
ment on  the  basis  of  "one  man,  one  vote" 
has  removed  one  of  the  historical  justifica- 
tions for  bicameral  legislative  systems.  In 
bicameral  systems,  states  should  provide,  In 
applying  the  principle  of  "one  man,  one 
vote,"  for  differing  methods  or  patterns  of 
representation  In  the  two  houses. 

8.  Legislatures  should  be  of  a  size  to  make 
the  position  of  legislators  more  Important 
and  visible.  To  permit  Individual  participa- 
tion, effective  deliberation,  full  staffing,  and 
adequate  compensation,  legislatures  should 
lie  no  larger  than  fair  representation  re- 
quires. We  believe  that  In  many  cases  In 
the  United  States  legislatures  are  larger  than 
desirable. 

9.  To  develop  more  responsibility  In  legis- 
lative performance,  and  more  Independence, 
legislatures  should  be  continuing  bodies 
meeting  In  annual  plenary  sessions,  •without 
Umltation  of  time  or  subject.  Legislatures 
should  be  empowered  to  call  themselves  into 
session. 

Turnover  In  office  In  a  representative  as- 
sembly Is  inevitable.  Eaectorates  change,  age 
takes  its  toll,  members  seek  other  public  posl- 
Oons.  We  are  not  concerned  with  this  nor- 
mal attrition.  We  are  concerned  about  well 
qualified  legislators  who  voluntarily  drop 
out  from  service  because  of  the  frustrations 
of  legislative  life. 

Since  legislators  cannot  perform  with 
maximum  effectiveness  or  function  in  proper 
t)8lance  with  the  executive  branch  unless 
there  is  continuity  of  experience  among 
their  members,  ways  should  be  found  to  re- 
duce these  frustrations.  The  following  rec- 
ommendations seek  to  do  this. 

10.  Demands  on  the  time  of  legislators  are 
mounting  in  all  states.  Just  as  the  burdens 
of  legislative  service  have  Increased  so  should 
compensation  and  other  benefits.  Properly 
incurred  expenses  should  be  fully  reim- 
bursed. 

11.  Xiegislatures  should  address  themselves 
to  the  important  problems  of  campaign 
eorts.  Both  the  Congress  and  state  legisla- 
tures should  consider  adoption  of  tax  Incen- 
tives such  as  limited  tax  credits  and  deduc- 
tions, to  encourage  widespread  popular 
financial  support  of  candidates  and  parties. 
We  also  urge  the  exploration  of  the  possi- 
bility of  government  financing  of  legislative 
cunpalgns. 

12  Competent  professional  staff  should  be 
provided  the  legislature,  including  staff  for 
tbe  leadership,  both  majority  and  minority. 
Adequate  secretarial  and  professional  serv- 
ices should  be  available  to  members,  both  In 
tbe  capital  and  In  home  districts  when  of- 
fices are  provided  there.  Where  legUlatlve 
councils  exist,  they  too  should  be  properly 
tt&ffed.  And  competent,  professional  staffs 
•liould  be  provided,  on  a  year-round  basis, 
lor  at  least  the  most  Important  committees. 

la  addition,  legislatures  should  provide 
c«ntral  services,  including  bill  drafting,  law 
rtvision.  legislative  Ubrary  and  reference 
vrvices.  Such  central  services  should  be 
•tiffed  by  professional  personnel  employed 
"Q  &  permanent  non-partisan  basis. 

By  providing   these   staffs   the   legislative 

''wich  will   Improve  Its   abUity  to  develop 

Ptograms.  undertake  research,  exercise  over- 

«|ht    analyze    and    evaluate    the    executive 

-  ■'.     insure     effective     post-audit,     and 

'et    and    communicate    Its    activities. 

■  tures  should  not  encroach  upon  day- 

■  operations  or  upon  the  responslbU- 
•ii«  of  the  executive  branch. 


13.  State  legislators  should  be  provided 
adequate  offices  and  equipment  In  the  state 
capital  and,  where  appropriate,  in  home  dis- 
tricts. In  addition,  legislative  conmoittees, 
especially  those  with  Important  year-rotind 
responsibilities,  should  be  properly  house 
and  equipped. 

14.  State  legislatures  should  utilize  a 
strong  system  of  standing  committees,  few 
In  number,  with  broad  well-defined  juris- 
dictions. Committees  In  both  chambers  of 
two-house  legislatures  should  have  parallel 
jurisdiction  to  permit  joint  hearings.  The 
committees  should,  as  far  as  possible,  reflect 
the  major  functions  of  state  government. 
Bills  should  be  assigned  to  committees  by 
subject  matter.  Where  feasible  committee 
memberships  should  be  proportional  to  the 
number  of  each  party  In  the  legislature  and 
each  party  should  be  responsible  for  making 
committee  assignments  of  its  members. 
The  number  of  committees,  their  Jurisdic- 
tions and  the  rules  for  reference  should  be 
determined  by  a  committee  on  conmilttees. 
Conmilttees  should  meet  regulEirly  In  open 
sessions,  and  In  executive  sessions  when 
necessary,  hold  hearings,  and  publish  reports 
when  appropriate.  All  committee  decisions 
should  be  made  in  open  sessions. 

15.  To  expedite  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion, devices  consistent  with  adequate  op- 
portunity for  debate  and  deliberation  should 
be  adopted.  These  Include  preflling,  the 
consent  calendar,  electronic  voting,  fiscal 
notes,  and  reproduction  of  documents  by 
modern  techniques. 

16.  Increasing  connections  between  public 
and  private  life  have  led  to  pubUc  concern 
over  confilcts  of  Interest. 

Efforts  to  define  and  control  confilcts  of 
Interest  have  satisfied  neither  the  public 
nor  the  legislatures.    We  recommend: 

First,  codes  of  ethics  should  be  adopted, 
applying  to  cau-eer.  appointed  and  elected 
■public  officials,  in  all  branches  of  state 
government. 

Second,  ethics  committees  or  commissions 
should  be  created  with  advisory,  review,  and 
investigative  functions  which  should  extend 
to  the  activities  of  lobbyists. 

Third,  all  instances  of  corruption  should 
be  vlgoroiMly  prosecuted. 

17.  'Vigorous  party  organizations  should 
be  encouraged  within  a  state  and  Its  legis- 
lature. Well  organized  majority  and  opposi- 
tion parties  contribute  to  effective  and  re- 
sponsible leglslaUve  performance.  Organiza- 
tion of  the  legislature  should  be  on  a  par- 
tisan basis  In  two-party  states  and  the  ma- 
jority party  should  elect  all  officers  except 
the  officers  and  leaders  of  the  minority  party. 

18.  Legislative  service  will  become  more 
attractive  when  the  public  better  xmder- 
stands  the  Importance  of  legislatures  in  a 
democratic  society.  To  Improve  this  under- 
standing, and  to  enbance  the  prestige  of  leg- 
islative service,  programs  should  be  under- 
taken to  Interpret  the  functions  of  state  leg- 
islatures to  and  through  mass  media,  and 
educational  and  civic  institutions. 

Pakticipakts  the  Twenty-ninth  Akkbican 
Assembly 
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Allan  B.  Kline,  Western  Springs,  Illinois. 
Harry    W.    Knight.    Vice    President,    Booa. 
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tjohn  W.  Lederle,  President,  University  of 
Massachusetts. 

Lawrence  E.  Lesueur.  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency.  Washington.  D.C. 

Duane  Lockard,  Woodrow  Wilson  School  of 
Public  and  International  Affairs,  Princeton 
University. 

William  R.  MacDougall,  General  Counsel. 
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Malcolm  A.  Maclntyre.  Vice  President, 
Martin  Marietta  Corporation,  New  York. 

Harvey  C.  Mansfield.  Professor  of  Public 
Law  &  Government,  Columbia  umverslty. 
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tt  R^porteur. 


•Delivered  fornua  addreas. 
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C:u-1  H  Pforzhelmer,  Jr  .  Carl  H.  Pforz- 
helmer  t  Co  ,  New  York 

Mrs  Robert  J  Phillips  League  of  Women 
Vo'ers  Education  Fund.  St.  Charles,  Illinois. 

W:::!am  Plncus,  The  Ford  Foundation,  New 
York 

James  K  Poliix'k  Professor  of  Political 
So'.er.ce,   University  of  Michigan. 

Jack  A  Rhixles  Director,  State  Legislative 
Council,  Oklahoma. 

Douela.?  Scott,  Harrlman  Scholar,  Colum- 
bia University. 

Harold  S  Shefelman,  Roberts,  Sbefelman, 
Lawrence    Gay  &  Moch,  Seattle. 

Robert  Shernil.  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
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Robert  P  Steadman  Director.  Committee 
for  Improvement  of  Manatjement  In  Govem- 
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Murray  3  Stedman.  Jr.,  Professor  of  Gov- 
ernment, Trinity  College,  Connecticut. 

Hubert  W  Stone  Executive  Director,  Con- 
necticut Public  Expenditure  Council,  Hart- 
ford 

Richard  F  Treadwny,  Chairman,  Treadway 
Inn.^  Corporation,  Boston. 

•Jesse  M  Unmh,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
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John  C  Wahlke  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
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tl-in:\I  Municipal  League.  New  York. 

Herbert  L  Wlitsee.  Director.  Southern  Of- 
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FVancisco 

Wilson  W  Wyatt.  Wyatt.  Grafton  &  Sloes, 
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Belle  Zeller.  Professor  of  Political  Science, 
Brooklyn  College 

Mr  MONDALE.    I  hope  there  follows 

throughout  the  countrv  a  thoughtful  and 
spirited  discussion  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  assembly  We  all  know  that 
our  State  legislatures  badly  need 
strengthening.  I  understand  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  American  As.sembly,  several 
other  groups  will  promote  discussion  and 
consideration  of  the.se  recommendations. 
These  Include  the  newly  formed  Citizens 
Conference  on  State  Legislatures,  the 
National  Municipal  League,  the  Advisory 
Commi.ssion  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, and  the  Council  of  State  Oovem- 
ments 


KTWO  TELfTV'ISION  OF  CASPER 
\^^NS  THE  A.  I  DLTONT  BROAD- 
CASTING AWARD 

Mr.  SIMPSON  Mr  President,  one  of 
the  broadcasting  industry's  highest  hon- 
ors is  that  which  was  created  by  Mrs. 
Jessie  Ball  duPont  in  memory  of  her  hus- 
band, the  late  Alfred  I.  duPont.  for  the 
purpose     of     recognizing      meritorious 
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broadcasting  in  the  public  Interest  and 
stimulating  achievement  in  broadcasting. 

Only  those  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions which  excel  In  the  broadcasting 
profession  are  considered  for  the  station 
awards,  and  the  care  and  research  given 
each  of  the  nominees  insures  that  only 
the  best  in  the  Nation  will  be  recipients. 

Television  station  KTWO  In  Casper, 
Wyo.,  Is  such  a  broadcasting  Institu- 
tion and  It  has  received  the  duPont 
award  for  "outstanding  broadcasting  In 
the  public  Interest." 

In  ceremonies  held  last  night  in  Wash- 
ington's Mayflower  Hotel,  KTWO  was 
honored  for — In  the  words  of  the  cita- 
tion presented  to  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  Jack  Rosenthal — "the 
spirited  way  in  which,  despite  limited 
resources  of  personnel  and  money,  it 
performed  for  the  citizens  of  its  area  and 
State  a  range  of  services  ordinarily  un- 
dertaken by  a  variety  of  agencies." 

The  citation  continues : 

situated  In  a  sparsely  populated  area  lack- 
ing both  a  newspaper  of  state-wide  clrcula- 
tlon  and  a  clear-channel  radio  station, 
KTWO-TV  became  the  principal  communi- 
cations medium.  It  assumed  that  respon- 
sibility conscientiously.  During  1965  this 
was  especially  evident  In  Its  leadership  In 
the  field  of  education — as  witnessed  by  Its 
support  of  Casper  College,  Its  \ise  of  television 
for  classroom  Instruction  throughout  Wyo- 
ming, and  Its  cancellation  of  network  pro- 
graming to  offer  a  dally  television  kinder- 
garten for  children  of  the  area. 

In  this,  and  in  such  other  programing  as 
Its  series  on  See  and  Know  Wyoming,  Its  re- 
sponsible state-wide  coverage  of  news,  and 
the  fairness  of  its  editorial  voice  In  politics. 
It  has  responded  to  the  challenge  of  Its  sit- 
uation to  further  a  sense  of  community  In 
region  and  state. 

The  State  of  Wyoming  is  justly  proud 
of  KTWO.  its  management,  and  its  per- 
sonnel. KTWO's  true  emphasis  on  the 
public  Interest  has  earned  the  station  an 
audience  that  extends  even  beyond  the 
State's  borders. 

Wyoming  Gtov.  Clifford  P.  Hansen  took 
note  of  KTWO's  award  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Rosenthal  in  which  he  noted  that  "your 
community  and  the  State  of  Wyoming 
are  fortunate  indeed  to  have  the  varied 
services  KTWO  provides  and  you  are  to 
be  commended  for  work  well  done." 

One  of  the  highlights  of  last  nights 
awards  program  was  &n.  address  by  the 
chairman  and  president  of  Westlnghouse 
Broadcasting  Co.,  Mr.  Donald  H.  Mc- 
Qannon.  Mr.  McGannon's  address, 
which  he  entitled  "Why  Don't  We  Lis- 
ten to  Each  Other?"  deserves  the  at- 
tention, not  only  of  the  broadcasting  in- 
dustry, but  of  its  critics  as  well,  in  and 
out  of  Congress. 

I  ask,  unanimous  consent,  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  there  be 
printed  In  the  Rbcord  the  full  text  of 
the  press  release  which  announced 
KTWO's  receipt  of  the  Du  Pont  award, 
Governor  Clifford  Hansen's  letter  to  the 
KTWO  management,  and  the  text  of  Mr. 
McGannon's  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

Caspxb  TKI.KVIBIOK  Station  Sklxcted  fob 

Dxj  PowT  Award 
LsxiNOTOK,  Va.,  May  9,  1968. — BCTWO  Tel- 
evision In  Casper,  Wyoming,  has  been  select- 


ed by  the  Alfred  I.  duPont  Awards  Poimda- 
Uon  as  winner  of  Its  1965  award  (for  out- 
standing broadcasting  In  the  public  Inter- 
est). The  announcement  was  made  by  the 
Foundation's  curator,  Professor  O.  W.  Riegel 
of  Washington  and  Lee  University  which  ad- 
ministers the  awards  program. 

KTWO-TV  of  Casper,  Wyoming,  was  singled 
out  for  a  telev.lslon  station  award  for  per- 
forming for  the  citizens  of  Its  sparsely  pop- 
ulated area  and  state  a  range  of  services 
ordinarily  undertaken  by  a  variety  of  agen- 
cies. Especially  noteworthy  was  Its  leader- 
ship In  education  as  witnessed  by  its  gup. 
port  of  Casper  College,  Its  use  for  statewide 
classroom  instruction,  and  its  cancellation  of 
network  programming  to  offer  a  dally  tele- 
vision kindergarten.  The  station  was  cited 
also  for  Its  "See  and  Know  Wyoming  aeries, 
its  responsible  statewide  coverage  of  news 
and  the  fairness  of  its  editorial  voice  in 
politics."  KTWO  Is  the  smallest  sUUon 
ever  to  win  the  award. 

The  awards  will  be  presented  to  KTWO 
General  Manager  Jack  Rosenthal  and  Harrl- 
Scope  Board  Chairman  Irving  B.  Harris  by  a 
representative  of  the  committee  of  awards, 
Dr.  Pred  C.  Cole,  president  of  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  at  a  dinner  on  Monday 
evening.  May  16  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  la 
Washington.  DC.  Broadcasting  Industry 
and  government  leaders  will  Join  In  honarlng 
the  winners.  Highlight  of  the  dinner  will 
be  the  annual  duPont  address  delivered  this 
year  by  Donald  McGannon,  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  West- 
lnghouse Broadcasting  Company. 

Established  in  the  memory  of  Alfred  I. 
duPont  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Jessie  Ball  du- 
Pont, the  Foundation  has  been  making 
awards  in  recognition  of  meritorious  broad- 
casting in  the  public  Interest  for  the  last  24 
years. 

In  television,  others  receiving  duPont 
Awards  this  year  will  be  WBBM-TV  in  Chi- 
cago, a  station  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  and  news 
commentator  Cecil  Brown  of  Los  Angeles. 

(The  text  of  the  citation  is  attached.) 

Dear  Jack:  Congratulations  on  receiving 
the  Alfred  I.  duPont  award  for  outstanding 
broadcasting  In  the  public  interest. 

Your  community  and  the  state  of  Wyo- 
ming are  fortunate  Indeed  to  have  the  varied 
services  KTWO  provides  and  you  are  to  be 
commended  for  work  well  done. 

The  Importance  of  communication  In  our 
state  cannot  be  over  emphasized  and  I  am 
pleased  that  you  have  received  this  well 
earned  recognition. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Clifford  P.  Hansen. 

Why  Don't  Wk  Listen  to  Each  Other? 
(Remarks  of  Donald   H.   McGannon,  chair- 
man and  president,  Westlnghouse  Broad- 
casting Co.  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Alfred    I.     DuPont    Awards     Foundation, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  16,  1966) 
I  am  very  pleased   to  be   here  with  you 
tonight  at  the  annual  awards  dinner  of  the 
Alfred  I.  duPont  Foundation.    It  has  always 
been  an  honor  to  be  present  at  prior  award 
dinners,  but  I  hasten  to  assure  you.  Mr.  Rel- 
gel.  that  I  am  doubly  honored  to  have  this 
wonderful   opportunity  to  speak  at  such  » 
distinguished  meeting. 

It  was  Abraham  Lincoln  who  said:  "The 
world  has  never  had  a  good  definition  of  the 
word  liberty,  and  the  American  people.  Just 
now,  are  much  in  need  of  one."  100  yean 
later,  I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say — In  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  meaning  and  values  of  broad- 
casting— that  the  American  people  have  never 
had  a  good  definition  of  the  word  culture, 
and  are  badly  in  need  of  one  right  now. 

Certainly,  as  one  looks  at  the  vigorous,  con- 
tinuing criticisms  of  broadcasUng,  particu- 
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larly  television,  by  some  of  the  most  thought- 
ful people  of  our  time.  It  seems  clear  we  are 
now  living  in  a  kind  of  cultural  "civil  war." 
On  one  side  is  the  intellectual  elite,  who 
ugue  vehemently  that  American  television 
should  be  quite  different  than  it  Is  now. 

On  the  other  side  are  not  only  most  broad- 
casters, but  also  most  of  the  American  peo- 
ple— If  their  viewing  behaviour,  and  the  way 
they  continue  to  buy  millions  of  new  black- 
and-white  and  color  television  sets,  is  any 
evidence. 

Of  course,  whatever  the  color  of  the  argu- 
ments may  be,  they  are  not  black-and-white. 
Not  all  Intellectuals  deplore  "everything  on 
television,"  or  agree  with  each  other  on  what 
Its  functions  should  be:  and  not  all  viewers 
are  content  with  everything  they  see. 

But  radi'^al  differences  do  remain  between 
those  who  feel  that  television  has  funda- 
mentally missed  its  opportunities  to  educate 
and  uplift  the  public's  taste  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  who  feel  that  the  general 
pattern  of  American  television  is  appropriate 
lor  the  American  people,  whatever  improve- 
ments might  be  sought  within  its  present 
patterns. 

I  am  not  going  to  try  to  resolve  any  of 
these  complex  Issues,  In  my  brief  comments 
here.  It  would  be  No  easier  to  give  an  ob- 
jective description  of  the  state  of  American 
television  today,  and  what  it  should  be,  than 
it  was  for  good  Americans  to  be  objective 
about  the  issues  of  slavery  and  the  Union, 
100  years  ago. 

Lincoln  himself  went  on  to  say.  In  the 
letter  from  which  I  took  my  opening  quota- 
tion—after summarizing  the  radically  differ- 
ent positions  on  the  question  of  the  Union 
versus  slavery,  toithin  the  Northern  States 
alone:  "It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  all  these 
shades  of  opinion  may  be  sincerely  enter- 
tained by  honest  and  truthful  men." 

So  It  was  100  years  ago  in  the  United  States, 
when  wholly  patriotic  men  like  Robert  E.  Lee 
and  William  Lloyd  Garrison  could  honorably 
take  opposing  sides  in  open  warfare. 

And  so  It  is  today  in  broadcasting,  as  It 
continues  In  its  great  ferment  of  new  forms 
of  service,  and  unceasing  criticisms  of  its 
content  and  practices. 

But  a  curious  question  remains  about  the 
cultural  war  in  and  around  broadcasUng. 
There  Is  nothing  new  about  the  modern  in- 
tellectual's arguments  against  television  or 
for  that  matter  the  other  mass  media. 

The  same  arguments  were  made,  over  50 
years  ago.  when  motion  pictures  came  Into 
being,  and  soon  captured  the  attention  of 
mass  audiences  around  the  world.  The  same 
arguments  were  made,  some  30  years  ago.  In 
the  early  days  of  radio;  crystallized,  as  you 
know,  in  the  famous  Blue  Book  prepared  by 
Charles  Seipmann  for  the  FCC;  In  which  vir- 
tually every  point  of  criticism  and  demand 
now  made  on  television  was  then  made  on 
radio. 

^«n  one  regards  this  long  record,  almost 
the  only  conclusion  we  can  arrive  at  is  that 
toe  practitioners  and  the  critics  have  not 
been  Ustenlng  to  each  other  very  much;  each 
going  down  his  own  track,  with  apparently 
no  effective  dialogue  teklng  place  between 
them. 

And  the  basic  question  to  which  I  want 
to  address  myself,  tonight,  is  why  the  con- 
sent and  vigorous  arguments,  about  how 
?iMPpolnting  the  mass  media  seem  to  be 
Mve  had  so  little  apparent  effect  on  the 
nature  of  the  mass  media  themselves. 

It's  hard  to  know  Just  where  to  begin, 
out  perhaps  the  best  starting  point  is  for 
us  to  do  some  lUtening  to  what  very  thought- 
ful men  have  to  say  about  television.  Thus 
*niold  Toynbee.  the  eminent  historian,  opens 
»  recent  piece  about  television  with  these 
Pwsgraphs : 

'Television  Is  not  the  only  one  of  our  mar- 
L  k1!.*  °^"^*"'  means  of  communication  that 
*  being  largely  wasted  on  frivoUtles.    The 


same  sad  tale  is  told  by  the  headlines  and  ad- 
vertisements in  the  evening  newspapers — 
and  not  only  In  the  evening  ones — all  over 
the  world. 

"There  is  a  contrast  here  ar\d  a  misfit 
that  is  striking  and  painful :  on  the  one  hand 
a  technology  that  is  a  masterpiece  of  intel- 
lectual creative  power  and  ingenuity;  on  the 
other  hand,  a  prostitution  of  this  product  of 
mature  himian  genius  to  serve  childish 
tastes." 

Mr.  Toynbee  is  hardly  alone  In  teklng  this 
position.  One  of  our  country's  most  eminent 
educators,  Robert  Hutchins,  said  much  the 
same  thing  in  his  own  words : 

"We  have  triumphantly  invented,  per- 
fected and  distributed  .  .  .  throughout  the 
land,  one  of  the  greatest  marvels  in  history: 
television,  and  have  used  It  for  what?  To 
bring  Coney  Island  into  every  home  .  .  ." 

We  cannot  ascribe  such  conclusions  to  the 
fact  that  people  like  Toynbee  and  Hutchins 
are  probably  too  busy  to  watch  very  much 
television,  for  here  is  how  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  our  full  time  professional 
critics  of  television  summarizes  a  recent  sea- 
son of  it:'  "The  medlimi's  record  has  been 
appalling.  The  quality  of  day-to-day  enter- 
tainment fare,  the  TV  to  which  the  public 
turns  regularly,  has  been  ...  an  outpouring 
of  automated  drivel  that  confirms  a  preoc- 
cupation with  transistory  ratings  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  values  . . ." 

But  perhaps  the  unklndest  thing  ever  said 
about  television  comes  from  an  eminent 
American  scholar,  Harold  Lasswell,  who 
raised  this  question:  "Suppose  you  were  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States  and  were  hired  to 
demoralize  the  American  nation,  what  televi- 
sion strategy  would  you  use?" 

The  professor  then  answered  his  own  ques- 
tion by  proposing  that  the  best  way  to 
demoralize  the  nation  through  television 
would  be  (and  I  quote) :  "To  keep  the  pres- 
ent situation  as  unchanged  as  possible."  It 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  quotations  of  this 
order  by  the  dozen.  But  it  can  come  as  no 
surprise  to  this  audience  that  many  of  otir 
thought  leaders  are  acutely  imhappy  with 
the  present  state  of  television. 

This  poses,  however,  the  first  of  the  ques- 
tions I  want  to  raise  tonight — and  let  me  un- 
derscore the  fact  I  am  raising  questions 
here,  not  offering  rebuttals.  Indeed,  before 
I  am  through,  I  want  to  raise  as  many  ques- 
tions about  the  positions  taken  by  broad- 
casters as  by  their  critics. 

By  way  of  Introducing  my  first  qnestion,  let 
me  quote  a  sentence  from  Richard  Hofstad- 
ter's  book  on  "Anti-intellectualism  in  Amer- 
ican Life."  As  an  honored  member  of  the 
Intellectual  Establishment  he  has  this  to  say 
about  his  fellow-intellectuals:  "American 
intellectuals  have  a  lamentably  thin  sense  of 
history." 

And  it  has  always  struck  me  that  when  It 
comes  to  discussions  of  television,  the  very 
people  who  are  most  acquainted  with  the 
cultural  history  of  mankind — our  historians 
and  educators — so  seldom  put  Into  any  kind 
of  time-perspective  the  Issues  they  raise  be- 
tween elite  tastes  and  popular  tastes. 

Surely,  these  conflicts  arose  long  before 
there  was  any  form  of  modern  mass  media. 

Let  me  give  some  specific  Instances  to  in- 
dicate evidences  of  these  confiicts  over  the 
years.    The  first  of  these  states ; 

"The  action  he  used  .  .  .  was  wonderftaiy 
pleasing  to  the  common  people  but  by  well- 
educated  people  ...  it  was  looked  upon  as 
mean,  humiliating,  and  unmanly." 

This  comes  from  Plutarch's  Life  of  Demos- 
thenes: the  most  effective  and  most  poptilar 
orator  of  ancient  Greece. 

A  second  sounds  very  contemporary:  "What 
Is  it  people  want  to  hear?  The  latest  tune 
that's  warbled  through  the  air  I" 


» Jack  Oould,  New  York  Tlmee,  1/2/66. 


This  was  not  about  rock-and-roll  or  the 
Beatles  who  were  "warbling  through  the 
air."  This  was  Socrofcs  talking.  In  Plato's 
Republic! 

Later,  in  speaking  of  advertising.  "Adver- 
tisements are  now  so  ntmierous  that  they 
are  very  negligently  perused,  and  It  Is  there- 
fore become  necessary  to  gain  attention  by 
magnificent  promises  and  by  eloquence, 
sometimes  sublime  .  .  .  sometimes  pathet- 
ick."  This  was  said  In  1758  by  Samuel 
Johnson.  An  astute  observer  wrote  to  his 
fiancee,  saying:  "There  Is  bound  to  be  a  lot 
of  mass-produced  stull  .  .  .  here."  What 
do  you  tmnk  was  being  described?  It  was 
the  great  French  museum.  The  Louvre,  as 
young  Slgmund  Freud  reacted  to  it  in  lila 
first  visit  in  1885. 

Here,  before  the  turn  of  the  century,  in  a 
building  housing  some  of  the  greatest  cul- 
tural works  of  man,  were  also  "a  lot  of  mass- 
produced  stuff" — which  Is  hardly  a  new 
phenomenon  In  the  history  of  fine  art. 

Again,  one  could  multiply  quotatioTis  like 
these  by  the  dozens,  since  the  conflict  be- 
tween -good''  and  -bad"  In  cultural  tastes 
is  one  of  the  issues  on  which  men  have  oi- 
ways  had  a  hard  time  coming  to  any  agree- 
ment. 

But  the  Issue  was  more  significantly 
framed  for  us,  In  terms  of  our  own  democ- 
racy, by  one  of  Its  greatest  and  earliest  ob- 
servers :  Dc  Tocqueville. 

The  date  Is  about  1830:  and  keep   it  In 

mind  as  we  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say 

for  we  must  then  try  to  define  the  Question: 
just  how  much  of  American  culture  is  to  be 
related  to  the  hUtorical  American  process, 
and  how  much  may  seem  to  be  the  particular 
contributions  of  our  mass  media,  today 

A  peculiarly  Important  Issue  is  raised  by 
De  Tocqueville  when,  speaking  of  handi- 
crafts in  general  in  the  young  America,  he 
observed  that:  "When  none  but  the  wealthy 
had  watches,  they  were  almoet  all  very  good 
ones;  few  are  now  made  (in  America')  that 
are  worth  much  but  everybody  has  one  in 
his  pocket." 

De  Tocqueville  saw  this  as  one  of  the  fruits 
of  an  inherent  "democratic  principle,"  In 
contrast  with  the  aristocracies  of  his  day  It 
was  a  principle  which,  he  says:  ".  .  .  induces 
the  artisan  to  produce  with  great  rapidity 
many  imperfect  commodities,  and  the  con- 
sumer to  content  himself  with  these  com- 
modities." 

Well,  which  is  better:  that  a  few  wealthy 
people  should  have  very  good  watches,  or  that 
"everybody  have  a  watch  In  his  pocket",  even 
though  it  be  of  lesser  quality? 

But  De  Tocqueville  did  not  stop  with  this 
observation.  He  saw  much  the  same  things 
happening,  in  America  in  1830,  in  areas  much 
more  closely  related  to  the  subject  of  our 
discussion.  As  he  said  about  art:  "The  pro- 
duction of  artists  is  more  numerous  but  the 
merit  of  each  production  is  diminished  In 
artstocracleo.  a  few  great  pictures  are  pro- 
duced. In  democratic  countries  a  vast  number 
of  insignificant  ones." 
As  for  books,  he  pointed  out  that: 
"The  ever-increasing  crowd  of  readers,  and 
their  continual  craving  for  something  new 
ensure  the  sale  of  books  that  nobody  much 
esteems.  Here  ...  Is  a  motely  multitude 
whose  intellectual  wants  are  to  be  supplied. 
They  prefer  books  which  may  be  easily  pro- 
cured, quickly  read,  and  which  require  no 
learned  research  to  be  understood.  Accus- 
tomed to  the  struggle,  the  crosses  a(hd  the 
monotony  of  practical  life,  they  required 
strong  and  rapid  emotions,  startling  pas- 
sages ...  to  rouse  them  up,  and  to  plunge 
them  at  once,  as  If  by  violence.  Into  the  midst 
of  the  subject." 

I  am  not  offering  these  quotations  as 
value-judgments  on  the  tastes  of  American 
people,  either  early  Americans  or  later  ones. 
I  am  simply  recording,  here,  his  observa- 
tions of  i^iat  happened  in  1830.  as  democ- 
racy began  to  spread  the  privileges  of  the 
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century  later 

But  whatever  else  De  TocquevUlMl  ob- 
ser'.-atlon^  may  siiggeat  to  you,  they  Biirely 
alTO  surest  how  much  the  \B8ue  of  the  con 


And  If  not  thU  principle,  which  one  should 
they  honor?  I  hope  you  don't  think  these 
questions  are  too  general  for  patient  analy- 
sis,    whereby     the     broadcasters     and     the 


rich  to  more  people  than  had  ever  enjoyed     »'K>iiM  brotwlcasters  honor  the  principle :  "one     advertisers,  or  of  the  creators  of  programs 
them  before — as  It  continues  to  do,  over  a     viewer,  one  vote?"  of  our  thought-leaders,  or  of  the  govw^ 

-••  .^.^       ment? 

Just  which  of  these  groups  Is  to  tell  ug 
what  Is  a  good  program— and  how  we  wlU 
know  when  we've  got  one? 


tent  of  our  arts  relates  to  the  ever-wideninff     thought-leaders  of  our  nation  might  arrive  It  Is  safe   to  say  that  these  groups  have 

audiences  of  a  successful  dr-moKratic  society     *''  some  common  aasumptioris  and  common  largely  different  standards  about  what  "bet! 

objectives  for  television?  ter  televUlon"  might  be. 

I  do  not  think  so,  for  these  fundamental  ~ 


rather  than  imt  to  television 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  there  are  no  Issues 
about  what  the  cultural  levels  of  television 
should  be:  or  to  suggest  that  televUlon  can 
be  no  more  than  a  mirror  of  our  society 
rather  than  also  a  force  trithin  It.  I  want 
only  to  suggest,  here,  that  any  useful  dis- 
cussion of  such  Issues  cannot  be  focused  on 
television  alone,  as  though  It  were  an  Iso- 
lated phenomenon  a  devil  or  angel  in  itself, 
whichever  side  you  prefer.  Clearly,  these 
cultural  Issues  are  not  new  issues  In  Ameri- 
can  scxrlety— or  in  any  other,  for  that  matter. 
But  why.  then  do  the  Intellectuals  of  our 
day  so  often  dlsc-oss  these  Issues  In  tele- 
vision, as  though  they  had  no  history,  sound- 
ing as  If  these  problems  had  one  dimension, 
xrifiaut  perspective?  By  this  I  do  not  seek 
to  evade  any  of  the  Implications  of  such 
problems  for  television— the  Implications  are 
great— but  merely  to  try  to  account  for  the 
fax:t  that  such  criticisms,  as  presently  made. 
find  as  made  for  the  past  50  years,  have  had 
so  little  practical  eject,  and  have  been  of  so 
httle  genuine  service  to  the  public  or  to  the 
maAS  media  them-selves. 

All  the  mass  media  of  our  time  have  grown 
'xith  explosive  force.  Before  we  appreciate 
their  pressure  and  Influence,  they  have  as- 
sumed a  form — somewhat  lnmiunlta.ble. 
We  cannot  therefore  usefully  apply  ourselves 
to  questions  of  what  should  be,  without 
some  clear  understanding  of  Just  what  It  la 
we  are  talking  about 

That  is  why  I  feel  that,  in  the  many  thou- 
sand-q  of  words  uttered  and  written  both  for 
and  ngalnst  American  television,  the  critics 
a.-.d  broadcasters  alike  have  been  equally 
gtillty  In  not  "lamirung  more  thoroughly  the 
really  fundamenui  questions  which  might 
lead  us  to  more  useful  definitions  of  what 
televUion  really  is  and  what  it  should  be 
doing. 

How  much  should  television  be  like  a  gi«at 
"market-place,"  to  which  all  the  people  come 
to  hear  the  latest  news  and  laughter,  as  well 
as  to  choose  the  latest  goods — Just  as  people 
have  always  gathered  In  the  great  market- 
place of  their  communities,  whether  It  was 
the  Agora  of  ancient  Athens,  or  the  village 
squ.ire  of  any  Mexican  village  today? 

Or,  how  much  should  television  be  like  a 
great  university,  designed  to  educate  and  up- 
lift the  peoples  mental  horizons,  whether 
they  pay  attention  or  not? 

Or,  how  much  should  American  television 
be  a  mixtwe  ot  the  two  of  b^-ith  tlie  market- 
pl.ice  and  the  university? 

Whatever  position  one  Likes  on  this, 
shouldn't  It  be  recognized  that  this  Is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  oldest  and  m.oet  Important 
Issue  in  Am.erlcan  democracy  Itself:  how 
much  can  the  people  be  left  "free  to  decide 
or  be  directed' 

Good  .Americans  ha\e  bee:.  div:ded  on  this 
Issue.  Thomas  Jefferson  himself  defined  It 
for  us.  m  a  letter  he  wrote  to  his  friend,  Du- 
pont  De  Nemours,  near  the  end  of  hts  life. 
What  he  said  was  '  .  .  both  of  us  act  and 
think  from  the  same  knowledge,  we  both  con- 
sider the  people  as  children  and  love  them 
with  parental  affection.  But  you  love  them 
as  Infants  and  are  afraid  to  trust  them  with- 
out nurses,  and  I  i  love  them  i  as  adults  whom 
I  freely  leave  to  self-government." 

The  Issue  Is  also  as  recent  .^s  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  which  is  changing  the  pattern 
of  virtually  all  our  atute  governments:  the 
ruling  based  on  the  principle  of  "one  man, 
one  vote 

I  raise  the  question,  does  this  have  any 
relevance     to     television     too?     How     much 


questions  underlie  till  the  lesser  questions 
which  are  so  often  raised  about  American 
television — and   so   seldomly   agreed-on. 

But  we  can  ask  ourselves  more  specific 
questions,  too. 

For  example,  the  preeent  program-balance 
of  television  schedules  Is  approximately  85% 
"light  entertainment",  6%  "news"  and  10% 
"public  affairs"  programming. 

Because  of  the  explosion  from  the  other 
medium  this  program-balance  wasn't  ar- 
rived at  by  any  plan  but,  in  part  by  momen- 
tum and  In  part  by  trial  and  error. 
Some  questions,  therefore: 
Should  this  program -balance  be  changed, 
or  does  It  represent  about  the  way  American 
television  should  be? 

If  It  should  be  changed,  how  much  should 
It  be  changed :  should  "light  entertalimient" 
be  cut  back  to  80%,  75%,  70%  or  what  of 
the  total  schedule? 
And  last  but  far  from  least : 
If  changes  in  the  program-balance  of  tele- 
vision are  to  be  brought  about.  Just  how 
should  this  be  done?  What  gulde-Unes  are 
to  be  used  by  whom?  And  Just  how  should 
they  be  enforced? 

In  this  connection,  let  me  give  you  two  bits 
of  Information  about  television  in  other 
countries.  Again,  I  do  not  offer  these  as 
value-Judgments  but  merely  as  a  reporter. 

The  first  comes  from  an  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Sovetskaya  Kultura — which 
might  be  translated  as  Soviet  Culture — In 
September,  1965.  The  writer  complains  that 
Russian  television  does  not  entertain  enough. 
He  estimates  that  Soviet  TV  Is  about  7% 
fun;  and  goes  on  to  say:  "The  high  priests 
of  the  blue  screen  will  perhaps  dispute  this 
figure  but  (he  says)  please  don't  count  such 
things  as  animated  cartoons  In  a  program 
on  health  education  as  entertainment!" 

And  he  concludes  his  article  with  a  quota- 
tion from  a  prominent  Russian  critic  who 
saW:  "The  viewer  should  not  be  considered 
a  patient  who  wishes  some  medicine,  nor  a 
schoolboy  to  be  seated  at  a  desk." 

Until  this  Item  was  shown  to  me,  only  a 
short  time  ago,  I  did  not  reall«e  what  strides 
the  Russians  were  making  toward  this  kind 
of  freedom.  Given  our  own  experience,  any 
nation  whose  people  criticize  television,  can't 
be  all  bad ! 

And  to  counter-balance  this  quotation  one 
of  the  least  democracies  In  all  history,  let  me 
give  you  a  very  brief  one  from  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  democracies,  whose  broad- 
casting standards  were  entirely  set,  for  many 
years,  by  a  semi-government  agency.  It  is  a 
comment  well-reputed  to  have  been  made  by 
an  important  BBC  official  some  years  ago, 
who  said:  "There  are  certain  programs 
which  would  be  worth  broadcasting  even  if 
no  one  listened  to  them." 

As  we  can  see,  this  question  of  what  pro- 
gramming should  be.  Is  far  from  a  simple 
one.  And  to  this  point,  I  have  been  largely 
considering  only  what  types  of  programs  de- 
fine good  and  bad  broadcasting,  rather  than 
the  significantly  creative  Issue  of  the  indi- 
vidual quality  of  programs,  within  each  cate- 
gory. 

But  yet,  whether  we  are  dealing  with  ques- 
tions of  type  or  of  quality,  all  such  questions 
subsume  many  others. 

For  example,  whose  standards  should  be 
used  In  trying  to  evaluate  what  television  Is 
and  should  be?  To  what  degree  should 
these  be  the  standards  of  the  audience  It- 
self, or  of  broadcasters,  or  (in  America)  of 


Yet.   in   a    democratic    world   of  dUagree 
ment,  what  public  policies— eis  distinguished 
from  private  c/ioice.*— can  be  used  to  define 
what  Is  meant  by  "better  television?" 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  question 
hasn't  been  raised,  and  raised  again;  or 
that  there  is  any  easy  answer  to  It. 

I  am  suggesting  that  until  we  more  care- 
fully examine,  and  can  roughly  agree  on 
what  meaiurlng-rods  we  should  use,  it  wiii 
be  Imposfi  ble  to  meifxire.  honestly  and 
realistically,  what  progress  television  can  or 
should  make;  or  even  whether  It  Is  movlne 
ahead  or  falling  behind. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note,  for  example,  that 
even  as  good  an  American  historian  as 
Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.,  seems  to  have  no 
doubts  at  all  but  that  the  government  should 
decide  what  Is  to  go  on  the  air  rather  than 
the  people  themselves — and  very  few  people 
are  as  familiar  as  he  Is  with  Jeffersonlan 
history  and  "The  Age  of  Jackson"  which  kept 
cur  nation  from  being  dominated  by  any 
elite  class. 

Taking  his  position  from  the  technological 
fact  that  the  government  must  Issue  licenses 
for  broadcasting,  Schleslnger  says:  "The 
case  for  government  concern  over  televUlon 
programing  Is  Indisputable  because  govern- 
ment must  control  the  air." 

But  he  goes  on  to  say,  Immediately  after 
that :  "The  case  for  government  concern  over 
other  arts  rests  on  a  less  clear-cut  Juridical 
basis" — thus  Introducing  an  Interesting  dis- 
tinction between  the  degree  of  control  of 
the  government  over  the  content  of  broad- 
casting,  and  of  any  other  form  of  communi- 
cation, whether  newspapers  or  the  theatre,  or 
public  debate — all  of  which  are  part  of  tele- 
vision too. 

Schleslnger  builds  his  case  for  greater  gov- 
errmient  stipulation  of  programing  stand- 
ards In  brojidcasting  from  precedents  in 
other  areas  of  government  control.  He  says 
that:  "The  setting  of  federal  standards  doe» 
not  mean  government  domination  of  the 
medium  any  more  than  the  Wages  and  Hour 
Act  (which  prohibited  child  labor  In  the 
United  States)  meant  government  domina- 
tion of  business." 

He  might  have  also  Included.  I  suppose, 
the  Pure  Pood  and  Drug  Act  of  1906  as  a 
precedent,  which  gives  the  government  defi- 
nite control  of  what  foods  and  drugs  can, 
or  cannot  be,  sold  in  the  UiUted  States. 

The  Issue  he  raises  la  an  Interesting  one: 
Are  such  matters  as  working  conditions,  and 
acceptable  foods  and  drugs — which  call  for 
some  measure  of  effective  government  con- 
trol— In  the  same  category  as  channels  of 
opinion  and  of  taste,  In  a  democracy? 

Here,  I  have  an  opinion  on  the  matter- 
but  that's  not  the  same  as  an  answer.  And 
the  real  question  we  face  is:  How  do  we  go 
about  getting  an  answer;  getting  an  answer 
to  this,  and  the  many,  many  more  questions 
about  broadcasting,  both  general  and  spe- 
clflc,  which  now  provide  argument  but  re- 
markably little  agreement  among  the  dif- 
ferent responsible  segments  of  our  society 
responsible  thought-leaders  and  responsible 
broadcasters  alike? 

Moreover,  we  know  we  cannot  expect  to  see 
the  end  of  human  disagreement  about 
broadcasting,  or  anything  else  in  the  world. 
The  issue  we  face  is  not  the  hope  of  doing 
away  with  disagreement.  The  real  Issue  is 
to  learn  to  cope  better  with  disagreement, 
and  to  benefit  from  It  creatively,  without 
breaking  down  Into  deetructlve  confllcu. 

We  must  learn  better  to  examine  our  dis- 
agreements rather  than  to  fight  over  them. 
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or  to  "wish"  they  weren't  there.  In  the 
long  run,  this  applies  to  all  the  Issues  which 
divide  men  and  nations:  but  it  applies  most 
particularly  to  broadcasting  today. 

The  180-degree  disagreements  we  now 
have  between  the  critics  and  the  practition- 
ers of  broadcasting  are  not  going  to  dls- 
golve  away  merely  by  "vrtshing"  they  weren't 
there.  Nor  will  they  be  resolved  by  more 
••fighting",  as  the  history  of  the  great  argu- 
ments against  maas  media  amply  demon- 
strates. 

But  they  can  be  reduced,  and  lead  to  fruit- 
ful expansions  of  broadcasting's  service  to 
the  public,  If  responsible  people  on  both 
sides  win  do  some  hard  work  together  In 
examining  what  their  different  assumptions 
are,  why  they  are  different,  and  how  their 
basic  areas  of  agreement  might  be  enlarged. 

No  one  can  suggest  this  would  be  an  easy 
thing  to  do. 

But  it  can  be  done  as  has  been  shown  In 
many  other  areas  of  our  pluralistic  society. 
Disagreement  need  not  break  down  into  con- 
flict, for  there  are  great  differences  between 
"disagreement"  and  "conflict" — one  a  p>oei- 
tlve,  stimulating  force,  a  clash  of  minds  out 
of  which  new  Ideas  and  progress  can  come; 
the  other  only  a  tearing  down,  not  a  building 
up. 

Speaking,  as  I  do  here,  as  a  broadcaster, 
I  want  to  make  clear  that  we  want  more 
help  frMn  the  thought  leaders  of  the  com- 
munity, not  any  less  interest  on  their  part 
In  what  we  are  doing. 

We  mutually  must  face-up  to  the  same 
question:  In  what  ways  might  American 
democracy  and  American  television  both  be 
Improved? 

It  was  Winston  Churchill  who  said,  as  you 
win  remember:  "Democracy  Is  the  worst  form 
of  government — except  for  all  the  others  1" 

As  broadcasters,  we  might  sincerely  be- 
lieve: "American  television  is  the  worst  form 
9f  broadcasting — except  for  all  the  others!" 

But  that  Isn't  good  enough  and  It  doesnt 
make  it  right.  We  want  to  make  It  sub- 
stantially better  than  It  Is  today. 

My  final  question  to  this  room  of  diversi- 
fied and  dedicated  thought  leaders  Is,  How  do 
we  do  It,  and  when  do  we  get  down  to  the 
task? 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 

Mr.  mOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


NONPROLIPERAIIQN  OP  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Seimte  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1118.  Senate  Resolution  179. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  LEcisLA-nvE  Clerk.  A  resolution 
'S.  Res.  179)  pertaining  to  the  nonpro- 
lueration  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
we  resolution? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nsmie  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 179  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  spread  (St  nuclear  weapons 
constitutes  a  grave  threat  to  the  sectirity 
and  peace  of  all  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  knowledge  and  ability  to  de- 
sign and  manufacture  nuclear  weapons  Is 
becoming  more  universally  known;  and 

Whereas  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  be- 
comes greater  as  additional  nations  achieve 
Independent  nuclear  weapon  capability;  and 

Whereas  It  la  the  policy  of  the  United 
States,  as  stated  by  President  Johnson,  "to 
seek  agreemenu  that  will  limit  the  perilous 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  make  It  pos- 
sible for  all  countries  to  refrain  without 
fear  from  entering  the  nuclear  arms  race": 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  conunends  the 
President's  serious  and  urgent  efforts  to 
negotiate  International  agreements  limiting 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  supports 
the  principle  of  additional  efforts  by  the 
President  which  are  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary in  the  Interest  of  peace  for  the  solution 
of  nuclear  proliferous  problems. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  made  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  on  this  subject  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  1141)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SUMMABT    or    THE    RKSOLUTION 

The  resoluOon  would  express  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  Senate  commends  his  serious 
and  urgent  efforts  to  negotiate  an  Inter- 
national agreement  limiting  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  supports  the  principle 
of  additional  efforts  by  the  President  which 
are  deemed  appropriate  and  necessary  In  the 
Interest  of  peace  and  for  the  solution  of  nu- 
clear proliferation  problems. 

LEGISLATIVE    HISTORY 

Senate  Resolution  179.  relating  to  non- 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weap>ons,  was  Intro- 
duced on  January  18,  1966,  by  Senator  John 
O.  Pastore,  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  The  resolution 
was  cosponsored  by  55  other  Senators  and 
was  referred  on  that  day  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee. Five  more  Senators  were  added  as 
cosponsors  on  January  36.  1966. 

The  Senate  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee having  considered  this  matter,  on 
April  28,  1966,  voted  to  report  out  favorably 
Senate  Resolution  179  and  to  adopt  this 
report. 


HXAmn«<w 

Public  hearings  on  Senate  Resolution  179 
were  held  on  February  23,  March  1.  and 
March  7.  1866,  before  the  full  committee. 
The  following  witnesses  testified  on  behalf 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. These  wltneases  are  listed  In  order 
of  their  appearance 

February  23,  1966:  Hon.  Dean  Rusk,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  accompanied  by  WUUam  C. 
Poster,  Director,  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

March  1,  1966:  WllUam  C.  Foster,  Director, 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  Chairman,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

March  7,  1966:  Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

CXIMMITTEX  COUltZim 

In  1946  the  United  SUtes  was  the  only 
nation  in  the  world  that  possessed  the 
knowledge  and  capability  to  produce  nuclear 
weapons.  Within  4  years— In  1949 — the 
U.S.S.R.  became  the  second  nation  to  de- 
velop this  capabUlty.  In  1962  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  In  1960  France,  became  the 
third  and  fourth  nations  to  test  nuclear 
weapons.  In  1964  Communist  China  be- 
came the  fifth  nation  to  demonstrate  nu- 
clear weapon  capability.  Thus,  in  less  than 
two  decades,  five  nations  have  Joined  the 
"nuclear  weapons  club." 

From  the  beginning  of  the  atonUc  age,  the 
United  States  has  recognized  the  danger  to 
world  peace  and  order  if  International  con- 
trols of  nuclear  weapons  and  special  nuclear 
material  are  not  adopted.  Beginning  In  1946 
with  the  Baruch  plan,  the  United  states 
continually  has  sought  ways  and  means  to 
control  the  military  uses  of  atomic  energy 
and  to  channel  this  tremendous  source  of 
power  into  peaceful  uses. 

During  this  same  period  the  United  States 
has  recognized  the  importance  of  promoting 
stability  and  safeguarding  the  freedom  of 
North  Atlantic  area  nations.  Accordingly, 
effective  August  24,  1949,  the  United  SUtes 
Joined  with  12  other  nations  of  the  free 
world  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and 
agreed — 

•  •  •  that  an  armed  attack  against  one 
or  more  of  them  in  Europe  or  North  Amer- 
ica shall  be  considered  an  attack  against 
them  all;  and  consequently  they  agree  that,' 
if  such  an  armed  attack  occurs,  each  of  them. 
In  exercise  of  the  right  of  individual  or  col- 
lective self-defence  recognized  by  article  61 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  will 
assist  the  party  or  parties  so  attacked  by 
taking  forthwith,  Individually  and  In  con- 
cert with  the  other  parties,  such  action 
as  It  deems  necessary.  Including  the  use  of 
armed  force,  to  restore  and  maintain  the 
security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area." 

The  United  States,  as  a  member  of  NATO, 
has  committed  its  military  forces,  including 
significant  numbers  of  nuclear  weapons,  to 
the  defense  of  Its  European  allies  without, 
however,  transferring  these  weapons  to  the 
control  of  other  nations.  The  U.S.  nuclear 
weapon  policy  thus  has  given  Its  allies  a 
powerful  defensive  shield  which  relieves 
them  of  the  need  to  develop  their  own  inde- 
pendent nuclear  weapons  capability.  It  has 
helped  to  deter  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  senior  Government  officials  who  testi- 
fied before  the  Joint  Committee  all  supported 
passage  of  Senate  Resolution  179  and  empha- 
sized that  the  long  established  U.S.  policy  of 
support  of  the  principles  of  NATO  Is  In  con- 
sonance with  the  equally  long  established 
U.S.  jjollcy  of  nonproUferatlon  of  nuclecu- 
weapons.  They  stated  that  passage  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  179  will  be  of  assistance  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  in 
furthering  VS.  policy. 

The  Senate  members  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee, having  considered  Senate  Resolution  179, 
report  favorably  thereon  with  the  clear  un- 
derstanding that  It  In  no  way  detracts  from 
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or  liniiis  the  responsibiiity  of  each  Member 
of  ihe  Senate  to  review  without  prevloua 
commitment  any  treaty  or  agreement  which 
hereafter  may  be  referred  to  the  Senate  for 
advice  tuad  consent. 

The  following  Senate  Members  of  tlie  Jolat 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  have  voted  to 
repijrt  out  favorably  Senate  Resolution  179. 
relating  to  the  nonproliferation  of  nuclefW 
weapons,  and  to  adopt  the  .ittached  report 
thereon,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
resolution  will  be  referred  to  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  prior  to  consideration  by 
the  Senate, 

John-  O    Pastorb,  - 

Richard  B    Russbll, 
Clinton  P   Andehson, 
Albert  Gore. 
Henry  M.  Jackson, 

BotTRKE     B      HlCKEJTLOOPni, 

George  D    Aiken. 
Wallace  P,  Bennbtt. 
Cakl  T   CrRTis. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  the  resolution  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  iNo.  1155  >  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PURPO-SE    OF    THE    RESOLUTION 

The  resolution  would  express  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  Senate  commends  his  serious 
and  urgent  eflorts  to  negotiate  an  Interna- 
tional agreement  limiting  the  spread  of 
nuclear  we;ipons  and  supports  the  principle 
of  additional  eflorts  by  ttie  President  which 
are  deemed  appropriate  and  necessary  In 
the  interest  of  pence  and  for  the  solution 
of  nuclear  proliferation  problems. 

BACKaaorND 
Legislative  history 

Senate  Resolution  179,  relating  to  non- 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weap>on»,  was  In- 
troduced on  January  18,  1966,  by  Senator 
John  O  Pastore.  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  The  resolu- 
tion was  cosponsored  by  60  other  Senators. 
By  unanimous  consent  the  resolution  waa 
referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  on  the  condition  that  the  resolution 
be  returned  to  the  Senate  to  be  re-referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatlona  for 
its  consideration. 

The  Senate  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee considered  this  matter  on  April  28, 
1966,  and  voted  to  report  out  favorably 
Senate  Resolution  179  (S.  Rept.  No.  1141). 

In  accordance  with  the  prior  agreement, 
.=;>'p.ate  Resolution  179  was  re-referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as  it  Is  this 
committee  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  mat- 
ters |>ertalning  to  International  agreements. 
The  resolution  was  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  May  5,  1966. 

COMMirrXE    ACTION    AND    KECOMMENOATION 

The  ctrrunlttee  Uiites  Into  account  the  fact 
that  public  heurintjs  on  Senate  Resolution 
179  were  held  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
.\tomlc  Energy  on  Pehruary  23.  March  1,  and 
March  7.  1966,  at  which  time  the  Secretaries 
of  State  and  Defense.  Messrs.  Ruslc  and  Mc- 
Namara:  the  Dlret-tor  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  Mr  William  C. 
Poster;  and  Dr  Glenn  Seaborg.  Chairman  of 
the  .atomic  Energy  Commission,  testified  In 
support  of  the  resolution  The  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  considered  the  resolu- 
tion favorably  and  recommends  that  the 
Senate  approve  Senate  Resolution  179. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  characterized  the 
threat  of  nuclear  weapon  proliferation  as 
the  "gravest  of  all  unre.solved  human 
issues." 


Senate  Resolution  179  would  express 

to  the  President: 

That  the  Senate  commends  his  sertous  and 
urgent  eflorts  to  negotiate  an  International 
agreement  limiting  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  supports  the  principle  of  addi- 
tional efforts  by  the  President  which  are 
deemed  appropriate  and  necessary  in  the 
Interest  of  peace  and  for  the  solution  of 
nuclear  proliferation  problems. 

This  resolution,  which  has  been  co- 
sponsored  by  57  Senators,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  public  hearings  of  the  Joint  Ctom- 
mlttee  on  Atomic  Energy  to  which  com- 
mittee it  had  originally  been  referred. 
On  February  23,  1966,  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk,  accompanied  by  Mr.  William 
C.  Poster,  Director,  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  testified  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution.  On  March  1, 
1966,  Mr.  William  C.  Foster,  Director, 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
and  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  testified 
in  favor  of  the  resolution. 

On  March  7,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Mr.  Robert  S.  McNamara,  added  his  voice 
in  support  of  Senate  Resolution  179.  All 
witnesses  supported  it.  None  testified 
in  opposition  to  it. 

On  April  28,  the  Senate  members  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
unanimously  reported  favorably  this 
resolution  with  the  understanding  that 
it  would  be  referred  to  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  prior  to  consideration. 
On  May  11,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  reported  the  resolution  without 
amendment  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  resolution  do  pass. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  any 
logically  thinking  individual  can  doubt 
that  additional  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States.  As  Secretary  McNamara 
stated  when  testifying  before  the  Joint 
Committee: 

The  U.S.  national  Interest  in  nonprollfera- 
tlon  Is  clear — any  Increase  In  the  niunber  of 
nations  Independently  controlling  nuclear 
weapons  is  an  Increase  In  the  threat  to  our 
security. 

The  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  In- 
creases the  danger  of  nuclear  war  and  dimin- 
ishes the  security  of  all  nations,  including 
the  United  Stetes. 

Secretary  Rusk,  when  he  was  before 
the  Joint  Committee,  pointed  out: 

Nuclear  weapons  In  the  hands  of  more 
countries  could  have  consequences  for  world 
security  which  no  one  can  foresee.  Every 
additional  country  having  nuclear  weapons, 
no  matter  how  responsibly  governed — and 
may  1  inject  that  not  all  countries  are  always 
responsibly  governed — Is  an  additional  center 
of  Independent  decisionmaking  on  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons.  International  relations  are 
thereby  made  more  complex  and  more  danger- 
ous, and  the  risk  that  one  of  such  centers 
could  fall  into  Irresponsible  hands  is  in- 
creased. 

Senate  Resolution  179,  which  is  now 
before  the  Senate,  supports  the  long 
established  policy  of  the  United  States 
opposing  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 
President  Truman,  President  Elsenhower, 
President  Kennedy,  and  President  John- 
son— aXl  firmly  have  adhered  to  this 
policy.  Senate  Resolution  179  gives  rec- 
ogiiltion  to  that  policy  and  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  additional  proliferation  of  nu- 


clear weapons  is  dangerous,  not  only  to 
the  United  States  but  to  all  mankind. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty  or  agreement  will 
come  before  the  Senate  for  advice  and 
consent  during  this  session  of  Congress. 
As  pointed  out  in  the  Joint  Committee 
report  accompanying  the  resolution,  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  in  no  way  de- 
tracts from  or  limits  the  responsibility  of 
each  Member  of  the  Senate  to  review 
without  previous  commitment  any  treaty 
or  agreement  which  hereafter  may  be  re- 
ferred  to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  con- 
sent. 

Since  last  year  the  Conference  of  the 
18-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament 
In  Geneva  has  attempted  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  a  nonprollferation  treaty.  On 
May  10  the  Conference  recessed  without 
having  reached  an  agreement.  The 
Conference  is  due  to  resume  again  on 
June  14.  To  many  it  has  been  disap- 
pointing and  disheartening  that  agree- 
ment has  not  been  reached. 

However,  the  goal  we  seek  is  much  too 
important  for  us  to  give  up.  Let  us  not 
forget  the  long  negotiations  and  ex- 
tended discussions  which  took  place 
from  1958  to  1963  on  the  discontinuance 
of  nuclear  weapon  testing.  On  many 
occasions  we  appeared  to  have  reached 
the  point  where  negotiations  would 
break  off  with  little  or  no  chance  for 
further  discussions.  But  with  determi- 
nation and  perseverance,  we  returned 
again  and  again  to  the  Conference  and 
finally  reached  agreement  on  a  treaty 
banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the 
atmosphere,  underwater,  and  in  outer 
space.  Over  100  nations  now  have 
signed  the  limited  test  ban  treaty. 

We  must  be  prepared  In  June  to  return 
to  Geneva  and  continue  to  seek  agree- 
ment on  a  nonprollferation  treaty.  We 
must  not — we  cannot — become  dis- 
heartened. We  must  continue  to  press 
forward. 

Some  headway  has  been  made.  I  was 
pleased  that  our  representative  to  the 
Conference,  Mr.  Foster,  on  April  28,  In 
furtherance  of  my  recommendation, 
offered  to  make  available  the  privately 
owned  chemical  reprocessing  plant  at 
West  Valley,  N.Y.,  to  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  develop  safe- 
guard procedures  and  train  IAEA 
Inspectors. 

I  would  hope  that  after  the  Confer- 
ence resumes  in  June  further  advance- 
ments can  be  made — that  other  nations 
and  groups  of  nations  will  be  willing  to 
place  their  reprocessing  plants  under 
IAEA  inspections.  I  would  also  hope 
that  some  effort  will  be  made  to  strength- 
en article  HI  of  the  U.S.  proposed  treaty 
along  the  line  I  suggested  in  my  speech 
on  the  Senate  floca-  January  18  when  I 
introduced  Senate  Resolution  179.  I  am 
disappointed  that  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  has  not  done  so 
already. 

There  are  strong  tides  running  against 
those  that  seek  to  stop  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

Communist  China,  on  May  9,  deto- 
nated its  third  nuclear  weapqn  device, 
estimated  in  excess  of  100  kilotons  and 
appears  well  down  the  road  toward  de- 
velopment of  the  hydrogen  bomb.   India 
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reportedly  is  reconsidering  Its  previously 
announced  policy  not  to  become  a  nu- 
clear weapon  nation.  Other  nations 
closely  watching  Communist  China  un- 
derstandably are  concerned  and  will  be 
debating  their  future  course  of  action. 

No  nation  desires  to  be  dependent  upon 
another  when  its  national  security  Is  at 
stake.    However,  in  this  atomic  age  in 
which  we  live,  no  nation  can  be  an  Island 
unto  itself.    Each  nation  must  be  de- 
pendent upon  its  neighbors.    India  and 
other  nations  must  realize  that  develop- 
ment of  independent   nuclear   weapon 
capability  wlU  not  protect  their  national 
security.     As  additional  nations  obtain 
nuclear  weapons,  the  risk  of  nuclear  war 
increases  and  the  dangers  of  destruc- 
tion increase  for  all.    But,  those  nations 
which   elect   not   to   Join   the   nuclear 
weapon  club  must  be  given  some  assur- 
ance that  they  will  not  be  subject  to 
nuclear  blackmail.    Until  such  time  as 
nuclear  disarmament  with  adequate  safe- 
guards can  be  achieved,  the  existing  nu- 
clear powers  must  be  prepared  to  give 
assurances  to   the  nonnuclear  nations 
that  they  will  be  protected  in  the  event 
they  are  threatened  by  a  nuclear  ag- 
gressor. 

This  is  not  an  easy  task — there  is  no 
easy  solution.  We  must  continue  to  at- 
tempt to  find  a  solution  and  to  convince 
the  nations  of  the  world  of  the  folly  of 
becoming  a  nuclear  weapon  nation. 

In  adopting  Senate  Resolution  179,  the 
Senate  would  attest  to  the  world  its  con- 
tinued support  of  the  U.S.  existing  pol- 
icy, and  would  give  added  strength  to 
aiose  throughout  the  world  who  are  ded- 
icated toward  the  limitation  of  nuclear 
armament. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.    As  many  of  us  shall  wish 
to  do,  I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  for  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  this  most  recent  of 
his  efforts  to  establish  a  saner  world.    I 
hope  that  in  the  discussion  that  attaches 
to  the  resolution  which  he  proposes  the 
Senate  should  adopt — and  which  I  cer- 
tainly hope  the  Senate  will— some  com- 
ment will  develop  which  will  ease  the 
minds  of  many  persons  In  this  country. 
I  should  therefore  like  to  ask  the  able 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  whether  he 
would  not  agree  that — imderlylng  the  at- 
titude of  a  great  many  Americans  when 
we  talk  about  a  treaty  affecting  the  test- 
ing of  weapons,  the  reduction  of  weapons 
stocks,  and  all  the  aspects  which  are  the 
subject  of  treaty  discussion  in  this  area — 
too  many  people  in  this  country  feel  that 
"We  do  anything  like  that,  no  matter 
what  the  safeguards  may  be,  we  will  run 
^-ito  the  danger  of  being   fooled,  and 
therefore  they  rather  automatically  close 
tnelr  minds  to  such  a  treaty. 

Certainly,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
tod,  in  the  leadership  he  has  given  in 
the  whole  field  of  atomic  energy,  and  Its 
'Wiltary  uses  particularly,  has  contrlb- 
""^  to  clarifying  the  situation. 

would  it  not  be  helpful  If  all  of  us,  on 
°<*asion.  would  assiune  some  responsl- 
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billty  to  describe  the  dangers  that  we 
live  with  because  we  do  not  have  this 
kind  of  agreement,  the  danger  that  we 
will  be  tricked  with  such  an  agreement, 
and  that  we  will  have  to  face  it  with 
open  eyes,  and  recognize  it,  and  then  re- 
spond to  it  with  prudence;  but,  just  be- 
cause there  is  a  possibility  of  the  danger 
of  deception  by  the  signatory  to  a  treaty, 
it  should  not  automatically  rule  out  our 
entry  into  a  treaty  because  the  exist- 
ence of  conditions  that  a  treaty  would 
be  Intended  to  allay  might  be  consid- 
ered, in  many  cases,  a  greater  danger,  or 
a  more  real  danger  than  the  possibility 
that  someone  will  be  "cute"  with  us  on  a 
treaty? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  very  happy  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  asked  that 
question.  I  have  not  said  it  once,  I  have 
said  it  on  this  floor  perhaps  a  hundred 
times,  and  throughout  the  country  I 
must  have  said  it  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  times,  that  the  individual  per- 
son, be  he  an  American  or  a  national  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  does  not 
have  the  least  conception  of  the  tre- 
mendous power  we  are  talking  about. 

We  must  always  remember  that  the 
revelation  of  atomic  energy — the  spht- 
ting  of  the  atom,  and  the  creation  of  this 
vast  natural  power— has  been  both  a 
blessing  and  a  curse  to  mankind. 

It  can  be  made  a  blessing,  provided  we 
take  this  awesome  power  and  harness  it 
for  good. 

I  have  said  time  and  time  again  that 
we  will  have  failed  in  our  generation  if 
we  do  not  accept  and  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  moment  and  direct  our  efforts,  in 
this  day  and  age,  towards  the  use  of  this 
power  for  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

To  cite  a  graphic  example  of  what  I 
af  talking  about,  the  bomb  which  fell 
on  Hiroshima  in  August  1945,  was  ap- 
proximately a  20-kiloton  bomb.  This 
means  that  about  20,000  tons  of  TNT 
power  fell  upon  the  city.  It  was  a  primi- 
tive bomb.  It  was  a  bomb  which  had 
not  been  tested  before  it  was  dropped. 

This  gigantic  power  was  revealed  un- 
der Stagg  Stadium  in  Chicago  by  En- 
rico Fermi  in  December  of  1942.  In 
July  of  1945  a  test  was  made  of  an  im- 
plosion bomb  in  the  desert  of  New 
Mexico. 

We  dropped  an  untested  type  of  bomb 
on  Hiroshima  in  August  of  1945. 

That  bomb  completely  destroyed  the 
city  of  Hiroshima. 

I  was  there  in  1955,  and  I  saw  the 
damage  that  had  been  done.  It  de- 
stroyed every  single  building  with  the 
exception  of  two.  It  killed  and  maimed 
one-half  the  population — a  population 
of  close  to  300,000  souls. 

It  left  a  scar  upon  mankind  which  It 
win  never  forget. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  August 
1945.  First  of  all,  we  begin  with  the 
predicate  that  in  August  1945  we  were 
the  only  nation  in  the  world  that 
possessed  the  bomb.  We  were  the  only 
nation  in  the  world  that  had  unlocked 
the  secret  of  the  atom. 

Today,  there  are  five  members  of  the 
nuclear  club,  but  we  are  no  longer  con- 
fined to  kilotons,  which  means  thousands 
of  tons  of  TNT  power.  Today,  we  talk 
about    the    hydrogen    bomb    which    is 
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spelled  out  in  terms  of  millions  of  tons  of 
TNT  power. 

As  another  example,  I  cite  the  bomb 
which  was  recovered  a  short  while  ago 
off  the  coast  of  Spain.  That  one  bomb 
which  fell  from  that  plane  was  reported 
to  be  about  one-half  the  entire  power 
that  was  let  go  In  World  War  n,  by 
both  sides. 

Just  Imagine  that.  Talk  to  me  about 
people  imderstandlng  this  subject,  they 
do  not  have  the  least  conception  of  the 
monstrous  destructive  power  we  are 
talking  about. 

In  World  War  n,  the  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  every  bullet,  of  every  bomb, 
dropped— and  that  includes  the  block 
busters  which  fell  on  London— added 
up  to  3  megatons. 

Today,  we  have  bombs  in  our  stock- 
pile— and  we  know  that  the  Russians 
have  them  also — of  more  than  20 
megatons. 

Somebody  asked  me  one  day,  "How 
large  is  a  20  megaton  bomb?"  Let  me 
dramatize  that  for  the  Senate.  I  am 
told  that  if  a  20-megaton  bomb  were 
broken  down  into  its  equivalent  TNT 
power,  and  that  TNT  were  laid  on  a 
freight  car,  that  freight  car  would  ex- 
tend from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean— this  is  the  equivalent  of 
one  thermonuclear  bomb. 

So,  my  friends,  what  I  am  saying  here 
today  Is  that  the  time  has  come  in  our 
generation  when  we  must  begin  to  instill 
some  sanity  in  the  minds  of  men. 

We  know  that  today  the  same  hatreds 
exist  that  have  previously  existed.  We 
know  that.  When  we  look  at  what  is 
happening  in  Cyprus,  Vietnam,  Korea, 
and  Africa,  we  say  to  ourselves,  "History 
has  not  changed  a  great  deal."  But  with 
respect  to  this  type  of  power,  it  has 
changed  immensely.  Today  man  has  it 
at  his  disposal,  in  a  mad  moment,  within 
5  or  15  minutes,  to  kill  more  than  200 
million  people  in  the  world  in  one  sur- 
prise attack. 

That  is  the  reason  why  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  proposed  this 
resolution. 

We  may  never  achieve  this  objective, 
because  we  learned  a  long  time  ago  that 
the  going  is  tough.  We  began  with 
President  Truman  In  1946  and  then  in 
1955  under  President  Eisenhower.  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  appointed  HaroM  S. 
Stassen  as  his  personal  representative, 
under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
try  to  work  out  some  kind  of  agreement. 
There  was  talk,  talk,  and  talk,  and 
nothing  ever  was  realized.  Then  we  sent 
Mr.  Wadsworth.  Then  Arthur  Dean  was 
sent  there.  Now  we  have  Mr.  Foster  over 
there.  We  are  trying  and  trying  and 
trying. 

We  know  that  while  perhaps  we  can- 
not do  much  about  taking  bombs  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  five  present  members 
of  the  nuclear  club,  the  more  the  bombs 
are  proliferated,  the  more  they  are  put 
in  the  hands  of  other  nations,  the  more 
likely  the  situation  that  someone  will 
feel  called  upon  to  use  one. 

That  Is  what  we  are  trying  to  prevent. 
We  are  merely  reaffirming  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 
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A  distinguished  friend  In  this  body 
asked  me,  "Why  do  we  need  this  reso- 
lution? Everybody  knows  that  Is  the 
policy  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Why  do 
we  need  the  resolution?" 

Hie  answer  is  simple.  After  all.  the 
Senate  Is  tlie  voice  oX  the  people.  Mem- 
t)ers  of  the  Senate  are  elected  by  the 
people.  We  feel,  and  this  has  been  re- 
affirmed and  reaffirmed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary-  of  Defense,  the 
Chairman  of  the  AEC.  the  head  of  the 
Disarmament  Agency.  Mr.  Foster,  that 
the  resolution  will  be  helpful.  It  is 
another  indication  of  the  feeling  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  that  we 
should  carry  on,  we  should  pursue,  we 
should  persevere  in  the  hope  that  we  can 
work  out  an  agreement. 

I  repeat.  It  may  never  come  in  my  life- 
time, but  I  pray  to  God  that  some  day, 
somehow,  man  will  come  to  sanity  and 
man  will  use  this  power  for  good,  and 
not  for  destruction. 

Mr.  HART  Mr  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  readers  of  the 
Record  will  understand  why  we  should 
feel  indebted  to  the  SenaUir  from  Rhode 
Island.  His  eloquent  voice  acro.ss  the 
country  has  been  attempting  to  estab- 
lish the  terrible  facts  of  life  as  they  exist 
in  the  world.  Again  today  we  are  grate- 
ful to  the  leadership  which  he  gives  us 
in  this  area. 

I  have  just  one  last  question.  Is  it  not 
true  also,  when  the  Senator  talks  about 
a  hard  road  and  there  being  no  guaran- 
tee of  success,  that  the  fault  does  not  He 
always  and  everlastingly  with  other  na- 
tions and  other  people?  Is  it  not  true, 
and  has  not  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  discovered,  that  there  are  many 
Americans  who  automatically  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  an  agreement  that 
would  be  attractive  for  the  Soviets  to 
sign  is  therefore  no  good  for  us?  Does 
not  the  Senator  agree  that  that  is 
fallacious  reasoning? 

Mr  PASTORE.  Of  ctvarse  it  is.  The 
best  example  of  that  was  the  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty.  I  joined  in  tlie  debate 
when  that  treaty  was  before  the  Senate 
for  its  advice  and  consent.  I  had  many 
conversations  with  the  late  President 
Kennedy  on  this  subject.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  at  his  request,  In  August  1963, 
I  witnessed  the  signing  of  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty  at  Moscow. 

We  have  been  very  careful.  What  I 
am  talking  about  does  not  relate  only  to 
one  nation.  It  relates  U)  all  mankind. 
I  am  not  thinking  about  Moscow,  Peking. 
Paris,  London,  or  Washingtosi  as  much 
as  I  am  thinking  about  people  all  over 
the  world. 

A  nonproliferatlon  agreement,  if  It 
ever  comes  to  pass,  will  be  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  mankind.  It  will  not  be  solely 
for  Che  benefit  of  any  one  nation. 

Naturally,  we  must  be  careful  that  we 
do  not  jeopardize  the  security  of  this 
Nation,  That  is  the  reason  why  the  going 
has  been  tough.  We  could  have  had  a 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  as  far  back  as 
1958  if  we  had  given  in  to  the  Russians. 
who  wanted  a  treaty  predicated  on  good 
faith.  We  could  never  buy  such  a  deal. 
We  talked  alwut  banning  all  testing 
underground,  but  we  did  not  have  any  ef- 


fective way  of  determining  such  tests. 
Today,  however,  we  have  developed  tech- 
nological means  by  which  we  can  easily 
detect  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  vmder- 
water,  and  in  space.  The  best  example 
is  that  a  short  while  ago.  In  a  matter  of 
hours  of  the  event,  we  knew  that  China 
had  exploded  its  third  nuclear  device. 
In  fact,  we  were  able  to  publicly  an- 
nounce about  10  days  before  the  event 
thatit  was  coming. 

So,  to  answer  my  colleague,  it  is  true 
that  there  are  some  people  who  are  still 
skeptical  and  take  the  position  that  every 
time  the  Russians  or  some  other  country 
wants  to  sign  an  agreement,  America, 
somehow,  is  giving  up  a  part  of  its  se- 
curity. That  is  fallacious  thinking. 
Those  agreements  must  go  before  the 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee.  They 
go  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. They  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  wauit  to  assure  the  American  people 
that  we  do  nothing,  that  we  have  never 
initialed,  and  we  will  never  sign,  an 
agreement,  that  jeopardizes  the  security 
of  Americans,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
we  would  be  destroying  the  very  objec- 
tive we  are  trying  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  again  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  for  the  leadership 
which  he  brings  to  us  by  this  resolution, 
which  I  hope  very  soon  will  be  over- 
whelmingly adopted. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  speak- 
ing from  this  side  of  the  aisle,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  his  initiative  in 
proposing  the  pending  resolution,  which 
I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor,  to  mark  the 
resolve  of  the  Senator  toward  reaching 
agreements  to  halt  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons.  This  is  not  a  solitary 
effort  of  the  Senator,  for  he  has  been  de- 
voted to  this  objective  for  msuiy  years. 
We  owe  a  great  deal  to  him  for  his  con- 
tributions. 

All  of  us  were  concerned  about  main- 
taining the  security  of  our  coimtry,  at 
the  time  we  considered  the  treaty  to  ban 
nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  under 
water,  and  in  space.  But  I  voted  for  the 
treaty  because  I  believed  it  was  a  step 
forward  toward  the  control  of  nuclear 
weapons  tuid  against  their  proliferation. 
This  was  an  accomplishment  of  Presi- 
dent Keimedy's  administration. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  recalls 
the  efforts  of  previous  administrations — 
the  efforts  of  the  administration  of 
President  Truman,  expressed  in  the 
United  Nations  in  connection  with  the 
Baruch  plan:  the  continuing  efforts  of 
President  Elsenhower  through  the 
United  Nations  to  emphasize  the  peace- 
ful use  of  nuclear  energy  and  to  secure 
agreements  to  control  nuclear  weapons. 
President  Eisenhower  established  in  the 
Department  of  State  en  oCSce  to  deal 
with  this  most  important  subject,  which 
is  now  headed  by  Ambassador  WUliam 
Foster. 

The  problem  of  prollferatlOTi  grows 
daily  more  important.  Mr.  Nasser  sug- 
gests that  Egypt  might  develop  a  nuclear 
capacity.  India,  a  coimtry  which  has 
wanted  to  preserve  a  position  of  peace- 
ful nonallnegieDt,  iu>w  is  reported  to  be 


considering  nuclear  explosions.  There 
are  others  who  claim,  as  a  matter  of 
prestige,  or  of  security,  that  they  should 
become  members  of  the  nuclear  club. 

I  believe  that  because  this  country  Is 
the  greatest  nuclear  power  in  the 
world 

Mr.  PASTORE.    It  Is. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  has  an  additional 
responsibility,  perhaps,  to  continue  mak- 
ing even  greater  efforts  in  this  respect. 
It  is  disheartening  at  times  that  the  ef- 
forts of  this  country  do  not  seem  to 
succeed;  but  I  beUeve  the  continuing 
quest  will  give  hope  and  purpose  to  the 
people  of  this  country  and  of  the  world. 

I  support  the  President  in  his  efforts 
and  I  am  happy  to  be  a  sponsor  of  this 
resolution,  together  with  many  other 
Senators.  I  again  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
for  his  efforts  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  his  fine  contribution 
to  the  presentation  today. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  mesisure.  The 
security  of  this  Nation  and  the  survival 
of  mankind  are  imiversal  problems. 
This  matter  is  the  concern  of  all  people 
and  all  parties,  and  woe  be  to  the  person 
who  attempts  to  make  it  a  partisan 
measure. 

I  supported  President  Eisenhower 
when  he  made  his  dramatic  presentation 
to  the  United  Nations  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  International  Agency  for 
Atomic  Energy.  I  said  at  that  time  that 
that  proposal  electrified  the  world. 
When  I  was  asked  by  the  local  press  back 
home  what  I  thought,  I  congratulated 
President  Eisenhower  and  every  Presi- 
dent through  the  years,  beginning  with 
President  Truman,  who  initiated  the 
Baruch  plan.  Since  the  problem  of  nu- 
clear weapons  first  arose,  each  President 
of  the  United  States  has  attempted  to 
bring  about  some  kind  of  understanding, 
aome  kind  of  sanity,  with  respect  to  this 
vast  and  terrible  destructive  power. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  one  of 
the  60  cosponsors  of  the  pending  resolu- 
tion, the  purpose  of  which  is  to  express 
support  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  efforts  to  achieve  a  treaty 
to  halt  the  further  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear w-eapons,  I  strongly  commend  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  the  lead- 
ership he  has  displayed.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  pass  this  legislation  promptly. 

Two  weeks  ago  today,  I  attended  the 
18-Nation  Disarmament  Conference  in 
Geneva,  as  a  representative  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  Ambassador  WUliani 
Foster.  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
a  number  of  our  staff  meetings. 

During  the  course  of  my  3  days  in 
Geneva,  I  had  most  interesting  discus- 
sions with  the  Ambassadors  from  Swe- 
den. Poland,  Bulgaria,  the  Soviet  Union. 
India.  Canada,  Italy,  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  who  were  serving  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  their  respective  countries 
at  the  Conference. 

As  a  result  of  those  discussions,  many 
of  which  were  informal  and  off  the  rec- 
ord, I  concluded  that  among  most  of  the 
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delegates  to  the  Conference  there  was  a 
sense  of  urgency  to  reach  some  agree- 
ment in  the  nonproliferatlon  field  equal 
in  magnitude  to  the  limited  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty  signed  in  1963.  It  wlU 
be  recalled  that  although  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  were  con- 
summated by  Ambassador  AverUl  Har- 
rlman  on  a  trip  to  Moscow  in  a  very 
short  period  of  time,  measured  In  days, 
all  the  preliminary  work  had  been  beaten 
out  on  the  anvil  of  discussion  at  Geneva 
during  a  period  of  several  years. 

While  it  may  be  that  the  exigencies  of 
diplomacy  will  result  in  a  similar  proce- 
dure being  followed  with  respect  to  a 
treaty  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  hard-working  diplomats  at  Geneva 
will  have  done  the  essential  preliminary 
work  necessary  for  such  a  treaty. 

I  talked  with  Ambassador  Roshchin 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  For  a  Russian,  he 
was  fairly  communicative.  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
very  much  interested  in  achieving  a 
treaty  to  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

In  fact,  I  am  confident  that  the  Senate 
Is  not  engaging  in  an  exercise  in  futility 
in  adopting  the  resolution  of  Senator 
Pastore.  Such  a  treaty,  in  my  judg- 
ment, can  come  into  being,  and  before 
the  end  of  this  year,  if  we  are  prepared 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of 
nuclear  sharing  in  Europe. 

It  Is  true  that  the  war  In  Vietnam 
casts  something  of  a  pall  over  the  dis- 
cussions in  Geneva.    Yet,  as  a  result  of 
my  talks  with  Ambassador  Roshchin  and 
his  colleagues  from  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries,  my  impression  is  that 
Vietnam  does  not  present  a  serious  ob- 
stacle to  agreement.    The  problem   of 
Germany  is  much  more  in  the  mhids  of 
the  delegates   at   Geneva,    particularly 
those  from  the  Iron  Curtain  countries 
than  the  problem  of  Vietnam.    In  fact,  I 
would  state  categorically  that  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  come  to  a  truce  or  a 
conclusion  of  the  fighting  In  Vietnam  In 
order  to  achieve  a  nuclear  nonprolifera- 
tlon treaty  which  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  aUies. 

With  respect  to  the  sense  of  urgency 
about  which  I  spoke  a  moment  ago,  f 
believe  that  our  own  delegates  and  those 
from  the  other  countries  are  seriously 
concerned  about  coming  to  an  agreement 
oefore  autumn.     The  18-Natlon  Confer- 
ence  recessed  on  May  10  and  will  re- 
convene about  the  middle  of  June.    All 
me  delegates  believe  it  imperative  that 
some  progress  be  made  before  the  next 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York.    At  that 
tune   the    18-Nation    Conference   must 
render  a  report;   and  if  the  report  Is 
negative,  as  it  has  been  ever  since  the 
nuclear  test   ban   treaty  was   consum- 
mated in  the  summer  of  1963,  the  chiefs 
01  ail  the  delegations,  including  the  prin- 
cpai  Soviet  negotiator  and  Mr.  Foster. 
our  own  chief  of  delegation,  are  con- 
amed  that  there  will  be  a  general  feel- 
^  of  "What's  the  use?    Three  years 
aave  gone  by  since  the  test  ban  treaty 
»a«  adopted,  yet  nothing  significant  has 
°«en  accomplished.    Why  not  abandon 


further  discussions  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament?" 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  that  would  be 
a  catastrophe  of  the  first  order. 

Actually,  the  verbal  differences  be- 
tween the  Russian  and  the  American 
draft  treaties  on  nonproliferatlon  are 
small. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
original  American  draft  treaty  and  the 
amendments  made  to  it  at  a  later  date 
and  the  original  Soviet  Union  draft 
treaty  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  draft 
treaties  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  sis  follows: 
Originai.   Untted   States   Drait   Treaty    To 

Prevent  the  Spread  or  Nuclear  Weapons 

The  parties  to  this  treaty. 

Desiring  to  promote  International  peace 
and  security. 

Desiring  in  particular  to  refrain  from 
taking  steps  which  will  extend  and  Intensify 
the  arms  race. 

Believing  that  the  further  spread  of  nu- 
clear   weapons   will    Jeopardize   these   ends. 

Recalling  that  Resolution  1686  (XVI)  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
urges  all  States  to  cooperate  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

Desiring  to  achieve  efTectlve  agreements  to 
halt  the  nuclear  arms  race,  and  to  reduce 
armaments.  Including  particularly  nuclear 
arsenals. 

Reaffirming  their  determination  to  achieve 
agreement  on  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament under  effective  International  con- 
trol. 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 
ArticU  I 

1.  Each  of  the  nuclear  States  Party  to  this 
Treaty  undertakes  not  to  transfer  any  nu- 
clear weapons  Into  the  national  control  of 
any  nonnuclear  SUte.  either  directly  or  In- 
directly through  a  military  alliance;  and  each 
undertakes  not  to  take  any  other  action 
which  would  cause  an  Increase  In  the  total 
number  of  States  and  other  Organizations 
having  Independent  power  to  use  nuclear 
weapons. 

2.  Each  of  the  nuclear  States  Party  to  this 
Treaty  undertakes  not  to  assist  any  non- 
nuclear  State  In  the  manufacture  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Article  II 
1.  Each  of  the  non-nuclear  States  Party  to 
this  Treaty  undertakes  not  to  manufacture 
nuclear  weapons;  each  undertakes  not  to 
seek  or  to  receive  the  transfer  of  such  weap- 
ons Into  Its  national  control,  either  directly 
or  Indirectly  through  a  military  alliance;  and 
each  undertakes  not  to  take  any  other  action 
which  would  cause  an  Increase  In  the  total 
number  of  States  and  other  Organizations 
having  Independent  power  to  use  nuclear 
weajjons. 

2.  Each  of  the  non-nuclear  States  Party  to 
this  Treaty  undertakes  not  to  seek  or  to  re- 
ceive assistance  in  the  manufacture  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  or  Itself  to  grant  such  assist- 
ance. 

Article  m 
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Article  V 


Each  of  the  States  Party  to  this  Treaty  un- 
dertakes to  cooperate  In  facilitating  the  ap- 
plication of  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  or  eqiilvalent  International  safe- 
guards on  all  peaceful  nuclear  activities. 


Article  IV 
In  this  Treaty 

(A)  "Nuclear  State"  means  a  State  poaaess- 
Ing  Independent  power  to  use  nuclear  wea- 
pons as  of  

(B)  "Non-nuclear  State"  means  any  State 
which  Is  not  a  nuclear  State. 


1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  open  to  all  States 
for  signature.  Any  State  which  does  not  sign 
this  Treaty  before  Its  entry  into  force  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  3  of  this  article 
may  accede  to  It  at  any  time. 

2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratlflca- 
Uon  by  signatory  States.  Instrumenu  of 
raUflcatlon  and  Instruments  of  accession 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Oovemments  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  are  hereby  designated  the 
Depositary  Governments. 

3.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  Into  force  on  th« 

deposit  of  Instruments  of  ratification  by 

Governments.  Including  those  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land, the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
and  the  United  States  of  America. 

4.  For  States  whose  Instruments  of  ratifi- 
cation or  accession  are  deposited  subsequent 
to  the  entry  Into  force  of  this  Treaty,  it  shall 
enter  into  force  on  the  date  of  the  deposit 
of  their  Instruments  of  ratlflcatlon  or  ac- 
cession. 

5.  The  Depositary  Governments  shall 
promptly  inform  all  signatory  and  acceding 
States  of  the  date  of  each  signature,  the  date 
of  deposit  of  each  instrument  of  ratification 
of  and  accession  to  this  Treaty,  and  the  date 
Of  Its  entry  Into  force. 

6.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  by  the 
Depositary  Governments  pursuant  to  Article 
102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  VI 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  remain  In  force  Indefi- 
nitely subject  to  the  right  of  any  Party  to 
the  Treaty  to  withdraw  from  the  Treaty  if  It 
decides  that  extraordinary  events  related  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  Treaty  have  jeop- 
ardized the  supreme  Interests  of  its  Coun- 
try. It  shall  give  notice  of  such  withdrawal 
to  all  other  signatory  and  acceding  States  and 
to  the  United  Nations  Security  CouncU  three 
months  In  advance.  Such  notice  shall  In- 
clude a  statement  of  the  extraordinary 
events  it  regards  as  having  Jeopardized  its 
supreme  Interests. 

2. years  after  the  entry  Into  force  ot 

this  Treaty,  a  conference  of  Parties  may  be 
held  at  a  date  and  place  to  be  fixed  by  agree- 
ment of  two-thirds  of  the  Parties  In  order 
to  review  the  operation  of  the  Treaty. 

Article  Vlt 

This  Treaty,  of  which  the  Chinese,  English. 
French,  Russian,  and  Spanish  texts  are 
equally  authentic,  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  Depositary  Governments. 
Duly  certified  copies  of  this  Treaty  shall  be 
transmitted  by  the  Depositary  Governments 
to  the  Governments  of  the  signatory  and 
acceding  States. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Treaty. 

Done  In  triplicate  at  the  city  of the 

day  of „,  one  thousand  nine 

hundred  and  sixty  five. 

U.S.  Reviskd  Drait  Articles  I.  II.  and  IV  or 

A   NONPROLITERATION  TREATT 

(Submitted  by  the  United  States  at  the 
Geneva  ENDC  on  March  22.  1966.) 

ARTICLE   I 

Each  of  the  nuclear-weapon  states  party  to 
this  treaty  undertakes: 

1.  Not  to  transfer  nuclear  weapons  Into 
the  national  control  of  any  non-nuclear- 
weapon  state,  or  Into  the  control  of  any  as- 
sociation of  non-nuclear-weapon  states. 

2.  Not  to  provide  to  any  non-nuclear- 
weapon  state  or  association  of  such  states 

(a)  Assistance  In  the  manufacture  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  in  preparations  for  such  man- 
ufacture, or  In  the  testing  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons; or 
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(b)  Encouragement  of  Inducement  to 
manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire  Ita  own 
nuclear  weapons 

3  Net  to  take  any  other  action  which 
would  cause  an  Increase  in  the  total  nimaber 
of  states  and  associations  of  states  having 
control  of  nuclear  weapons 

4.  Not  to  take  any  of  the  actions  prohib- 
ited in  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this  arti- 
cle directly,  or  indirectly  through  third  states 
or  associations  of  states,  or  through  units  of 
the  armed  forces  or  military  personnel  of  any 
state,  even  If  such  units  or  personnel  are  un- 
der the  command  of  a  military  alliance. 

ARTICLE    U 

Each  of  the  non-nuclear-weap>on  states 
party  to  this  treaty  undertakes: 

1  Not  to  manufacture  nuclear  weapona, 
and  not  to  seek  or  to  receive  the  transfer  of 
nuclear  weapons  Into  Its  national  control  or 
Into  the  control  of  any  association  of  non- 
nuclear-weapon  states  jf  which  it  is  a  mem- 
ber 

2  Not  to  seek  or  receive,  and  not  to  pro- 
vide whether  alone  or  In  any  association  of 
non-nuclear-weapon  states; 

(a)  Assistance  m  the  manufacture  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  In  preparations  for  such  man- 
ufacture, or  m  the  testing  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons: or 

lb)  Encouragement  or  Inducement  to 
manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire  ita  own 
nuclear  wpapuni. 

3  Not  to  take  any  other  action  which 
would  cau.se  an  increase  in  the  total  number 
of  states  and  associations  of  states  having 
control  of  nuclear  weapons. 

4  Not  to  take  any  of  the  actions  pro- 
hibited m  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this 
article  directly,  or  Indirectly  through  third 
states  or  associations  of  states,  or  through 
units  of  Its  armed  forces  or  its  military  i>er- 
sonnel.  even  If  such  units  or  personnel  are 
under  the  command  of  a  military  alliance. 

ARrlCLE    IV 

In  this  treaty — 

(a)  "Nuclear-weap<:in  state"  means  a  state 
controlling  nuclear  weapona  aa  of  •  •  • 
(date). 

(b)  "Non-nuclear-weapon  state"  means 
any  state  which  la  not  a  "nuclear-weapon 
state". 

(c)  "Control"  means  right  or  ability  to  Are 
nuclear  weapons  without  the  concurrent  de- 
cision of   an   existing   nuclear-weapon  state. 

(d)  "Nuclear  weapon"  •  •  •  means  (defi- 
nition to  be  supplied) . 

Sov:F-r    DRAfT    Treaty.    September    24,    1966 

Title 

rRE^TT     IN  THE  NOM-PROLrTER.\TION  OF  NXTCLKAK 
WEAPONS 

Preamble 

The  .States  concluding  this  Treaty,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  'the  Parties  to  the 
Treaty". 

Considering  the  devastation  that  would  be 
visited  upon  ail  mankind  by  a  nuclear  war 
and  the  consequent  need  to  make  every  effort 
to  avert  the  danger  of  such  a  war  and  to  take 
measures  to  safeguard  the  security  of  peoples. 

In  conformity  with  the  resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  calling  for 
the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  on  the  pre- 
vention of  the  wider  dissemination  of  nuclear 
weapwns 

Desiring  the  earliest  p<)sslble  attainment  of 
agreement  on  the  complete  prohibition  and 
elimination  of  all  types  of  nuclear  weapons 
within  the  framework  of  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  under  strict  international 
control 

Desiring  to  further  the  easing  of  interna- 
tional tension  and  the  strengthening  of  trust 
between   Statee,    thus    facilitating  the   con- 


clusion of  a  treaty  on  general  and  complete 
disarmament, 

Have  agreed  aa  follows : 
Article  I 

1.  Parties  to  the  Treaty  possessing  nuclear 
weapons  undertake  not  to  transfer  such 
weapons  In  any  form — directly  or  Indirectly, 
through  third  States  or  groups  of  States — to 
the  ownership  or  control  of  States  or  groups 
of  States  not  possessing  nuclear  weapons  and 
not  to  accord  to  such  States  or  groups  of 
States  the  right  to  participate  In  the  owner- 
ship, control  or  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  said  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  not 
transfer  nuclear  weapons,  or  control  over 
them  or  over  their  emplacement  and  use,  to 
units  of  the  armed  forces  or  military  per- 
sonnel of  States  not  possessing  nuclear 
weapons,  even  If  such  units  or  personnel  are 
under  the  command  of  a  military  alliance. 

2.  Parties  to  the  Treaty  possessing  nuclear 
weapons  undertake  not  to  provide  as- 
sistance— directly  or  Indirectly,  through 
third  States  or  groups  of  States — to  States 
not  at  present  possessing  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  manufacture,  in  preparations  for  the 
manufacture  or  in  the  testing  of  such 
weapons  and  not  to  transmit  to  them  any 
kind  of  manufacturing,  research  or  other  in- 
formation or  docvmientatlon  which  can  be 
employed  for  purposes  of  the  manufactiire 
or  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Article  II 

1.  Parties  to  the  Treaty  not  possessing 
nuclear  weapons  undertake  not  to  create, 
manufacture  or  prepare  for  the  manufacture 
of  nuclear  weapons  either  tndei>endently  or 
together  with  other  States,  in  their  own 
territory  or  In  the  territory  of  other  States. 
They  also  undertake  to  refrain  from  obtain- 
ing nuclear  weapons  In  any  form — directly 
or  indirectly,  through  third  States  or  groups 
of  States — for  purposes  of  ownership,  control 
or  use  and  shall  not  participate  In  the  owner- 
ship, control  or  use  of  such  weapons  or  in 
testing  them. 

The  said  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  not 
seek  to  acqtilre  control  over  nuclear  weapons 
or  over  their  emplacement  and  use  for  units 
of  their  armed  forces  or  personnel  thereof, 
even  If  such  units  or  personnel  are  under  the 
command  of  a  military  alliance. 

2.  Parties  to  the  Treaty  not  possessing 
nuclear  weapons  undertake  not  to  obtain  or 
seek  to  obtain,  from  States  possessing  nuclear 
weapons,  assistance  In  the  manufacture  of 
such  weapons  or  relevant  manufEicturlng,  re- 
search or  other  Information  or  documenta- 
tion which  can  be  employed  for  purposes  of 
the  manufacture  or  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

ArticU  III 
The  Parties  to  this  Treaty  shall  refrain 
from  offering  any  support,  encouragement 
or  Inducement  to  States  seeking  to  own, 
manufacture  or  exercise  control  over  nuclear 
weapons. 

Article  IV 

1.  Any  Party  may  propose  amendments  to 
this  Treaty.  The  text  of  any  proposed 
amendment  shall  be  submitted  to  the  De- 
positary Governments,  which  shall  circulate 
It  to  all  Parties  to  the  Treaty.  Thereupon, 
if  requested  to  do  so  by  one  third  or  more 
of  the  Parties,  the  Depositary  Governments 
shall  convene  a  conference,  to  which  they 
shall  Invite  all  the  Parties,  to  consider  such 
amendment. 

2.  Any  amendment  to  this  Treaty  must  be 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  all 
the  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  Including  the  votes 
of  all  Parties  possessing  nuclear  weapons. 
The  amendment  shall  enter  Into  force  for 
all  Parties  upon  the  deposit  of  Instruments 
of  ratification  by  a  majority  of  all  the 
Parties,  Including  the  instruments  of  ratifi- 


cation of  all  Parties  possessing  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

Article  V 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  open  to  all  Statee 
for  signature.  Any  State  which  does  not 
sign  the  Treaty  before  Its  entry  Into  force 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  3  of  this  artl- 
cle  may  accede  to  it  at  any  time. 

2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  signatory  States.  Instruments  of 
ratification  and  Instruments  of  accession 
shall   be   deposited   with    the    Governments 

of ,  which  are  hereby  designated 

the  Dep>o6ltary  Governments. 

3.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  Into  force  after 
Its  ratification  by  all  Parties  possessing  nu- 
clear weapons  and  the  deposit  of  their  In- 
strtmients   of   ratification. 

4.  FoT  States  whose  Instruments  of  ratifi- 
cation or  accession  are  deposited  subsequent 
to  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  It  shall 
enter  into  force  on  the  date  of  the  deposit 
of  their  instrvunents  of  ratification  or  acces- 
sion. 

5.  The  Depositary  Governments  shall 
promptly  Inform  all  signatory  and  acceding 
States  of  the  date  of  each  signature,  the  date 
of  deposit  of  each  Instrument  of  ratiflcation 
of  or  accession  to  this  Treaty,  the  date  of 
its  entry  into  force,  and  the  date  of  receipt 
of  any  requests  for  conferences  or  other 
notices. 

6.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  by  the 
Depositary  Governments  pursuant  to  Article 
102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

i4rficZe  VI 

ThlB  Treaty  shall  be  of  unlimited  dura- 
tion. 

Each  Party  shall  in  exercising  its  national 
sovereignty  have  the  right  to  withdraw  from 
the  Treaty  If  It  decides  that  extraordinary 
events,  related  to  the  subject  matter  of  this 
Treaty,  have  Jeopardized  the  supreme  In- 
terests of  Its  country.  It  shall  give  notice  of 
such  withdrawal  to  all  other  parties  to  the 
Treaty  three  months  In  advance. 

Article  VII 

This  Treaty,  the  Russian,  English,  French. 
Spanish  and  Chinese  texts  of  which  are 
equally  authentic,  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  Depositary  Governments. 
Duly  certified  copies  of  this  Treaty  shall  be 
transmitted  by  the  Depositary  Governments 
to  the  Governments  of  the  signatory  and 
acceding  States. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Treaty. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  fundamental  and, 
in  my  opinion,  unshakable  objection  of 
the  Russians  to  our  proposal  arises  from 
our  insistence  on  maintaining  an  option 
under  which  nuclear  sharing  with  West 
Germany  would  be  permitted  through 
the  NATO  alliance.  If  we  were  prepared 
to  agree  that  West  Germany  should  be 
denied,  both  individually  and  through 
NATO,  ownership,  control,  and  use  of 
nuclear  weapons,  and  If  their  access  to 
such  weapons  were  no  greater  than  at 
present,  a  treaty  In  which  Russia  might 
Join  might  well  become  feasible. 

In  this  connection,  I  do  not  believe 
that  Russia  would.  In  the  end,  balk  at 
the  McNamara  proposal  for  a  NATO 
group  to  include  West  Germany  which 
would  meet  periodically  to  consider  nu- 
clear tactics  and  strategy.  This  view  Is 
shared  by  a  number  of  the  representa- 
tives of  other  coimtries  at  Geneva,  with 
whom  I  talked.  The  Russians  object  to 
a  greater  access  to  hardware  on  the  part 
of  West  Germany.    They  do  not  want 
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to  have  the  finger  of  West  Germany  on 
the  nuclear  trigger  to  any  greater  extent 
than  it  is  at  the  moment. 

I  say  parenthetically  that  that  trigger 
is  rather  close  right  now.  But  neverthe- 
less at  the  present  time  neither  West 
Germany  nor  any  other  nonnuclear 
power  can  have  access  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons which  would  permit  them  to  fire  such 
weapons  without  the  unlocking  of  a  de- 
vice by  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  who,  in  turn,  is  re- 
sponsible through  the  chain  of  command 
directly  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  is  the  only  one  who  can  give 
the  order  to  unlock  the  device. 

In  short,  our  problem  is  to  chose  be- 
tween agreement  with  the  Russians  to 
join  in  a  major  effort  to  prevent  the 
further  spread  of  national  nuclear  capa- 
bility or  to  continue  to  flirt  with  such 
schemes  as  MLF,  ANF,  and  the  actual 
sharing  of  nuclear  weapons  with  West 
Germany. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  both  world  peace 
and  our  own  national  security  interests 
strongly  impel  us  to  the  former  course — 
that  is  to  say,  agreement  with  the  Rus- 
sians. 

My  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church],  has  recently  returned 
from  a  2-week  trip  to  the  capitals  of 
Western  Europe.  He  will  in  due  course 
report  his  own  views  wih  respect  to  this, 
and  a  number  of  other  important  mat- 
ters. However,  it  is  certainly  telling  no 
tales  out  of  school  to  state  that  his  con- 
clusions are  the  same  as  mine. 

Consequently  I  hope — and  this  is  not 
the  first  time  that  I  have  expressed  this 
hope — that  the  executive  branch  will 
abandon  its  efforts  to  provide  for  nuclear 
sharing  by  West  Germany  through 
NATO,  a  multilateral  force,  an  Atlantic 
nuclear  force,  or  otherwise. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  support 
at  Geneva  a  nuclear  nonproliferation 
treaty  which  first,  prohibits  the  owner- 
ship, control,  or  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
by  any  nonnuclear  power,  whether  in- 
dividually or  as  a  member  of  an  alliance; 
and  second,  commits  the  nuclear  powers 
not  to  assist  in  any  way,  either  through 
an  alliance  or  otherwise,  directly  or  in- 
directly, any  nonnuclear  power  in  ob- 
taining possession,  control,  or  use  of  such 
weapons. 

I  state  in  passing  that  my  definition  of 
control  is  the  normal  and  ordinary  dic- 
tionary definition  of  that  word,  and  is 
not  the  somewhat  restricted  and  unusual 
definition  which  has  up  to  this  point  been 
placed  on  that  word  by  our  representa- 
tives at  Geneva. 

There  is  another  problem  which  has 
to  be  carefully  considered  in  coimection 
with  the  nuclear  nonproliferation 
treaty.  There  are  a  number  of  middle- 
sized  powers — for  example,  Sweden  and 
India — who  are  not  very  enthusiastic 
about  a  non-nuclear  power  treaty  in 
which  the  two  great  powers,  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  make  no  contribution 
of  their  own  toward  slowing  the  nuclear 
arms  race. 

What  the  Soviet  and  American  draft 
treaties  do.  in  effect,  is  to  bind  the  nu- 
clear powers  not  to  give  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  the  nonnuclear  powers,  and  to 


prohibit  the  nonnuclear  powers  from 
acquiring,  either  from  us  or  through 
their  own  ingenuity,  the  possession,  use, 
or  control  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  Indians  and  the  Swedes  take  the 
same  position.  They  say:  "What  is  the 
hurry?"  India  says:  "We  are  a  coun- 
try which  could  quickly  get  nuclear 
weapons.  We  have  no  intention  of  get- 
ting them,  but  we  want  to  preserve  our 
option."  They  take  this  position  because 
they  are  afraid  of  Communist  China. 

The  Swedes  say:  "We  have  no  inten- 
tion of  getting  nuclear  weapons,  although 
we  could  do  so  reasonably  promptly,  but 
we  do  not  want  to  surrender  our  option." 
They  take  this  position  because  they 
want  a  strong  deterrent  force  to  main- 
tain that  neutrality  which  has  kept  them 
out  of  every  world  war  which  has  been 
started  in  Europe  over  the  last  hundred 
years. 

If  we  are  to  get  India,  Sweden,  and  sev- 
eral other  countries  in  the  same  general 
position  to  surrender  the  nuclear  option, 
it  may  well  be  that  we  and  the  Soviets 
will  have  to  make  some  contribution  of 
our  own  to  indicate  that  we  are  anxious 
to  decelerate  the  nuclear  race  and  are 
not  anxious  to  continue  that  race  at  our 
present  frenzied  pace. 

The  nonalliance  powers,  like  Sweden, 
India,  and  other  countries,  are  saying  to 
us:  "You  should  introduce  into  this 
treaty,  or  Into  a  collateral  pact,  an  im- 
dertaking  on  your  part  to  freeze  the 
further  production  of  fissionable  material 
and  to  deliver  a  certain  number  of  nu- 
clear warheads  for  destruction,  to  give 
some  indication  that  you  are  turning  the 
nuclear  race  downward  and  not  proceed- 
ing to  escalate  the  race."  I  must  say  that 
this  point  of  view  is  a  persuasive  one. 

I  believe  that  our  country  is  prepared 
to  enter  into  such  an  agreement.  The 
problem  is  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  equally  willing.  This  is  the 
point  which  still  remains  to  be  nego- 
tiated at  Geneva,  and  it  Is  a  difficult 
problem. 

Mr.  Foster  made  a  brilliant  speech,  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  a  month  or  two  ago, 
in  which  he  pointed  out  that  the  freeze 
and  the  cutoff  could  be  sw:complished 
with  an  absolute  minimum  of  inspec- 
tion, with  so  little  inspection  that  it 
would  be  difficult  indeed  for  the  Rus- 
sions  successfully  to  refuse.  So  far  there 
has  been  no  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  hope  that  if  they  want  to  get  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty — and  I  believe  they 
do — that  they  will  give  careful  thought 
to  the  claims  of  these  neutral  powers, 
because  if  we  cannot  get  them  in  on  the 
treaty,  we  shall  not  have  accomplished 
very  much. 

As  the  language  of  the  Pastore  resolu- 
tion states,  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons constitutes  a  grave  threat  to  the  se- 
curity and  peace  of  all  nations.  It  is  a 
threat,  moreover,  which  grows  greater 
with  every  passing  day,  as  nations  which 
now  lack  nuclear  weapons  draw  closer 
to  the  nuclear  brink. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  giving 
its  overwhelming  support  to  this  resolu- 
tion, the  Senate  will  be  expressly  sup- 
porting and  endorsing  the  principle  of 
additional  efforts — and  I  stress  those  two 
words — additional  efforts  by  the  Presi- 
dent, which  are  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary— and  I  stress  the  word  necessary — 
in  the  interests  of  peace,  for  the  solu- 
tion of  nuclear  proliferation  problems. 
What  those  awlditional  efforts  are  I 
have  tried  to  make  clear  in  these  re- 
marks. I  hope  that  the  administration 
will  waste  no  time  in  making  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  in  support  of  the 
treaty  by  Edward  F.  Snyder,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation,  and  a  statement  of 
Dr.  Homer  Jack,  representing  the  Unl- 
tarian-Universalist  Association  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  supporting 
the  resolution,  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  again  commend  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  the  splen- 
did Initiative  he  has  taken  in  this  grave 
matter  of  halting  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

ExHiarr  1 
Statement  by  Eowaro  P.  Sntoek.  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Friends  Commrtee  on 
National  Legislation,  S.  Rbb.  179 
Among  Prlends  as  a  whole  there  is  a  wide 
and  deep  concern  that  the  present  Immensely 
dangerous  arms  race  be  halted,  and  there  is 
strong  support  for  measures  such  as  8.  Res. 
179  which  support  moves  In  that  direction. 

We  wish  to  express  6ur  appreciation  to  Sen- 
ator John  Pastobe,  to  the  66  other  Senate 
sponsors  of  S.  Res.  179,  and  to  the  House 
sponsors  Including  Chairman  Cnrr  Hou- 
FiELD,  for  their  leadership  in  Introducing 
these  resolutions.  ». 

While  there  are  many  areas  where  progress 
toward  controlling  the  arms  race  should  be 
made,  nonproliferation  Is  generally  felt  to 
be  first  In  Importance.  Debates  at  the  UN 
Disarmament  Commission,  the  TIN  General 
Assembly  and  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarma- 
ment Committee  In  the  past  year  have  all 
emphasized  the  urgent  need  to  prevent  the 
further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  broad  sponsorship  of  these  resolutions 
is  therefore  especially  timely  and  important 
for  it  indicates  general  Congressional  support 
for  a  nonproliferation  treaty. 

In  our  view,  much  of  the  current  level  of 
discussion  of  the  nonproliferation  issue  can 
be  likened  to  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg.  The 
deep,  substantive  underlying  Issues  are  too 
seldom  mentioned,  much  less  earnestly  de- 
bated. 

We  feel  we  do  no  disservice  to  the  cause 
of  preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
by  raising  the  following  questions,  for  we 
believe  that  little  will  really  be  accomplished 
until  there  Is  more  open  and  frank  discus- 
sion about  some  of  the  impediments  to  prog- 
ress. 

If  halting  the  further  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  Is  given  a  high  priority  on  the  agen- 
da of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  it  could  provide  the 
key  to  progress  on  a  variety  of  Issues  which 
have  been  stalemated  for  more  than  a  dec- 
ade— a  Central  European  settlement,  general 
and  complete  disarmament,  and  U.S.  rela- 
Uooa  with  China 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  price  1b  thought 
to  be  too  high,  further  delays  seem  likely 
merely  to  compound  the  difficulties  which 
grow  as  each  year  passes,  and  as  Impatience 
and  pressures  mount  in  more  and  more 
countries  for  a  nuclear  weapons  capability. 
1  MLF  Germany  and  SATO.  Is  any  rion- 
proUferatian  treaty  -possible  so  long  03  the 
way  ut  left  open  /or  possible  West  German 
participation  in  the  control  or  tise  of  nuclear 
weapons''  The  Soviet  Union  Is  adamantly 
opposed  to  any  arrangement  under  which 
West  Germany  might  acquire  nuclear  weap- 
ons control.  While  we  ;n  this  country  may 
fee!  these  views  are  unwarranted  or  Irra- 
tional they  are  nonetheless  real  to  the  Soviet 
people  who  st!!:  have  vivid  memories  of  suf- 
fering and  death  m  the  Second  and  First 
World  Wars 

The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
seeking  to  build  allied  unity  in  Europe  has 
explored  and  is  still  exploring  a  variety  of 
methods  to  provide  for  West  German  par- 
ticipation In  the  decision  making  procees  on 
nuclear  weapons  control  and  use.  The  mul- 
tllatera!  force  (MLP).  the  AUanUc  nuclear 
force  (A.VFi,  and  the  various  forms  of  Joint 
planning  have  al!  been  considered. 

The  resulting  impasse  over  West  German 
participation  In  the  control  and  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  has  stal^ed  all  progress  toward 
a  nonproUferatlon  treaty  for  at  least  Ave 
years. 

Within  West  Germany  Itself  the  acquisi- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  burning  political  issue,  Some  com- 
mentators view  It  more  as  a  bargaining 
device  to  secure  steps  toward  German  re- 
unification. 

It  would  thus  seem  relevant  for  the  Con- 
gress to  Inquire  whether  the  time  is  not  ripe 
to  begin  to  move  in  the  direction  of  a  gen- 
eral European  settlement.  More  than  20 
years  have  now  el.ipsed  since  the  Second 
World  War,  and  contacts  between  Western 
and  Eastern  Europe  are  growing.  In  this 
context  a  nonproUferatlon  treaty  could  have 
a  number  of  constructive  reverberations  on 
the  whole  question  of  European  security. 

2.  'Near-nuclear-'  powers.  Is  it  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  can  persuade  the  near  nuclear" 
powers  to  sign  a  nonproilferutlon  treaty 
unless  the  two  major  nuclear  powers  Indicate 
their  willingness  to  freeze  or  cut  back  their 
o»-n  nuclear  stockpiles' 

A  nonproUferatlon  treaty  Is  ciearly  In  the 
Joint  interest  of  the  nuclear  powers  for  It 
conOrms  and  perpetuates  their  nuclear  su- 
periority. And  In  fact  all  of  the  five  nuclear 
powers  have  generally  followed  a  poUcy  of 
nonproUferatlon.  with  the  exception  of  the 
soon-ended  Soviet  assistance  to  China  and 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  Elsenhower 
Admimstratlon  In  1958  to  persuade  this 
Committer  to  authorize  It  to  transfer  Impor- 
tant nuclear  weap<3as  material  and  Informa- 
tl>,..r-.  U)  other  countries 

Obviously,  also,  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
worlds  nations  lack  the  flnanclal  resources 
and  the  technical  competence  In  the  fore- 
seeable future  to  obtain  a  nuclear  weapons 
capability. 

Thus  the  economically  underdeveloped  na- 
tions and  the  nuclear  powers  are  Ukely  to 
t>e  the  mr»t  eager  to  sign  a  nonproIUeraUon 

treaty. 

But  what  are  the  Inducemento  tor  the 
d.«en  or  so  'near  nuclear"  powers  to  sign- 
countries  such  as  India,  Israel.  Sweden 
South  .Africa.  West  Germany  East  Germany, 
Belgium,  Caniidn  C?echo6iovakla  and  others? 
The  nations  In  this  group  are  the  ones  which 
must  be  persuaded  that  such  a  treaty  is  In 
their  national  Interest, 

During  the  recent  discussions  at  the  UN 
and  in  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament 
Com.mittee  It  has  become  increasingly  ap- 
parent that  the  -near  nuclears"  are  not  go- 
ing   ti.    resign    themselves    U)    a    permanent 
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"nuclear  have-not"  category  without  some 
quid  pro  quo. 

One  part  of  that  quid  pro  quo  which  haa 
been  discussed  takes  the  form  of  a  'nuclear 
umbrella"  or  other  undertakings  whereby 
the  nuclear  powers  make  certain  promisee 
regarding  the  security  of  the  non-nuclear 
powers.  Such  pledges  raise  many  exceed- 
ingly complex  questions  of  future  perform- 
ance under  currently  unforeseeable  circum- 
stances. 

A  firmer  and  more  credible  type  of  action 
would  be  for  the  nuclear  powers  to  undertake 
a  cutback  In  their  own  nuclear  weapons 
stockpiles  and  delivery  vehicles.  The  "near 
nuclear"  powers  are  Increasingly  pressing  for 
this  course.  There  have  even  been  discus- 
sions as  to  whether  such  commitments 
should  be  undertaken  in  a  "package"  or 
separately  from  a  nonproUferatlon  treaty. 
However  It  comes  about,  It  now  seems  un- 
likely that  the  "near  nuclears"  will  sign  a 
nonproUferatlon  txeaty  without  some  clear 
Indication  that  the  nuclear  powers  are  mov- 
ing In  the  direction  of  curtailing  their  own 
arms  development. 

Since  non-nuclear  powers  are  not  likely 
to  sign  a  nonproUferatlon  treaty  while  the 
nuclear  powers  continue  underground  test- 
ing. It  is  also  of  first  Importance  to  extend 
the  limited  test  ban  treaty  to  cover  all  nu- 
clear weapons  tests. 

If  these  comments  are  relevant,  and  a  re- 
view of  some  of  the  recent  UN  discussions 
seems  to  warrant  them,  the  Congress  will  be 
faced  with  some  difficult  questions.  As  the 
Joint  Committee  is  well  aware,  there  are 
problems  of  Inspecting  a  cut  off  of  produc- 
tion of  fissionable  material  or  a  freeze  or  cut- 
back on  delivery  systems  or  policing  a  com- 
plete test  ban — all  of  which  President 
Johnson  supported  in  his  January  27  state- 
ment to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament 
Committee  (ENDC)  In  Geneva.  The  Soviet 
Union,  regrettably,  has  been  extremely  re- 
luctant to  permit  any  kind  of  international 
Inspection  on  Its  territory. 

If  the  Joint  Committee  and  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment decide  to  await  a  100%  foolproof 
arms  control  agreement  on  these  Issues,  the 
further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  thus 
seems  Inevitable. 

To  help  assure  that  a  nonproUferatlon 
treaty  may  become  a  reality,  we  urge  the 
Congress  to  weigh  the  relative  risks  of  an 
Indefinitely  continuing  nuclear  arms  race 
against  the  probabilities  of  serious  violations 
of  arms  control  agreements  and  Indicate  Its 
support  for  achievable  arrangements  to  cut 
back  fissionable  material  and  delivery  vehi- 
cles and  to  reach  a  complete  test  ban. 

3.  China.  Is  it  reaaonable  to  expect  that 
a  nonprolijeration  treaty  can  he  maintained 
for  very  many  years  if  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  remains  outside  international  ne- 
gotiations on  disarmament?  It  a  nonproUf- 
eratlon treaty  were  to  be  signed  In  the  near 
future.  It  would  seem  very  unlikely,  under 
present  circumstances,  that  China  would 
Join.  But  It  would  also  seem  fair  to  sur- 
mise that  China  would  continue  its  nonpro- 
Uferatlon policy  and  would  not  transfer  nu- 
clear weapons  know-how  or  materials  to 
other  countries. 

But  If  real  progress  Is  to  be  made  toward 
peace  In  Asia  and  toward  bringing  the  nu- 
clear and  conventional  arms  race  under  con- 
trol. It  Is  Imperative  that  a  formula  be 
found  to  bring  China  Into  the  ongoing  dis- 
armament negotlaUons  and  within  the 
United  Nations  framework. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  note  that  at  the  re- 
cently concluded  UN  General  Assembly  steps 
were  taken  to  call  a  world  disarmament  con- 
ference. Hopefully  a  formula  can  be  found 
which  wlU  bring  China — and  France — Into 
these  and  further  negotiations. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  encourage  the 
Administration  to  push  ahead  In  trying  to 
find   a   basis  for   bringing   China  into  dis- 


armament negotiations.  This  is  a  most  im- 
portant  Issue,  as  Senator  Pastori  and 
others  pointed  out  on  the  floor  when  S.  Ret. 
179  was  Introduced. 

4.  Vietnam.  Is  it  possible  to  conclude  a 
nonproUferatlon  treaty  while  the  Vietnam 
war  continues?  The  restraint  which  Mr 
Foster  and  Mr.  Tsarapkln  displayed  when  the 
ENDC  reconvened  In  Geneva  on  January  27 
was  most  commendable.  Concentration  on 
the  nonproUferatlon  and  other  Issues  with- 
out major  recriminations  over  events  in 
Vietnam  Is  an  encouraging  sign  of  Interest  by 
both  nations  In  the  disarmament  questloia. 

We  would  be  profoundly  happy  if  an  early 
nonproUferatlon  agreement  could  be  reached. 
But  we  are  extremely  troubled  by  the  con- 
tinued slow  deterioration  of  the  U.S. -Soviet 
detente  under  the  Impact  of  the  Vietnam  war 
and  we  question  whether  a  signed  treaty  Is 
possible  now  since  each  is  becoming  more 
deeply  committed  on  opposite  sides  of  that 
tragic  struggle. 

We  suggest  that  the  Congress  explore 
whether  the  real  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world  require  that  a 
higher  priority  be  given  to  preventing  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  rather  than  a 
growing  U.S.  mUltaxy  commitment  Ui  a  land 
war  on  the  Asian  mainland. 

5.  IAEA  Inspection.  Are  the  non-nuclear 
powers  Ukely  to  subject  themselves  to  the 
kind  of  thorough  Inspection  of  their  peaceful 
nuclear  programs  that  the  Congress  would 
like?  We  earnestly  hope  so.  Every  nation 
should  Increasingly  open  up  Its  potentially 
dangerous  facilities  to  International  purview. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  President  John- 
son In  his  message  to  the  ENDC,  January  27, 
1966,  In  commenting  on  the  need  for  non- 
nuclear  powers  to  permit  IAEA  or  equivalent 
International  safeguards,  said:  "At  the  same 
time,  the  major  nuclear  powers  should  accept 
In  Increasing  measure  the  same  international 
safeguards  they  reccanmend  for  other  states." 
Over  the  years,  the  Joint  Conmilttee  on 
Atomic  Energy  has  taken  considerable  leader- 
ship In  urging  IAEA  safeguards.  We  hope  the 
Committee  wUl  now  support  additional  steps 
to  put  all  U.S.  faclUtlee  under  IAEA  Inspec- 
tion Just  as  rapidly  as  practicable.  This 
would.  In  our  view,  be  an  act  of  responsible 
leadership  In  the  prevention  of  f urthw  spread 
of  nuclear  weaf>ons. 

We  do  not  believe  that  definitive  answers 
are  necessarily  possible  to  these  questions 
now,  but  we  do  believe  the  issue  must  be  ex- 
plored in  depth.  It  seems  obvious  that  It 
Is  In  the  clear  U.S.  Interest  from  both  a  mili- 
tary and  political  viewpoint  to  tujhleve  an 
effective  treaty  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  hard  question  Is,  how 
great  a  price  Is  the  United  States  prepared 
to  pay  to  reach  that  objective? 

We  believe  that  nothing  but  disaster  Uee 
at  the  end  of  the  road  of  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion. At  some  point  on  that  road,  as  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said,  the  genie  will  be  out  of 
the  bottle  and  our  nation  and  the  world  will 
suffer  a  terrible  holocaust. 

What  is  needed  now  is  a  sense  of  direction 
and  momentum.  A  certain  momentum  be- 
gan In  1963  with  the  test  ban  treaty,  the  "hot 
line"  and  the  UN  resolution  against  orbiting 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  It  continued 
into  early  1964  with  the  mutual  U.S. -Soviet 
announcements  of  cutbacks  In  production  of 
fissionable  materials.  The  resulting  detente 
hsis  eroded  slowly — surprisingly  slowly — un- 
der the  Impact  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

To  reverse  the  present  decline  wUl  require 
more  than  Senate  passage  of  this  resolution. 
But  passage  of  this  resolution  can  be  an  im- 
portant step  in  giving  a  much  higher  place 
In  U.S.  foreign  policy  priorities  to  the 
achievement  of  a  nonproUferatlon  treaty. 

Peace  Is  a  process.  As  one  step  is  taken 
the  next  will  be  clearer.  Steps  that  seem 
Impossible  now  can  beccxne  possible  under 
new  clrcimi*tancee.     It  Is  this  Intent,  tbl« 
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process  and  this  direction,  perhaps  more 
than  the  specific  measures  themselves,  which 
will  persuade  the  near-nuclear  powers  to  re- 
frain from  obtaining  nuclear  weapons.  If 
real  progress  can  begin  and  be  maintained, 
the  nations  of  the  world  wUl  have  growing 
confidence  that  they  can  find  their  own  na- 
tional security  within  a  system  of  Interna- 
tional law  and  tinder  general  and  complete 
disarmament,  the  goal  to  which  President 
Kennedy  committed  the  United  States  In 
1961. 

Statemxnt  bt  Db.  Homsb  A.  Jack,  Rkprx- 

SKNTINC  THX  Unitarian  Univkrsalist  Asso- 
CUTION  or  THX  UNirxD  States  and  Canada, 
ON  S.  Res.  179,  Limiting  thx  Sfrxao  or 
Nuclear  Weapons 

The  Unitarian  Unlversallst  Association  Is  a 
denomination  of  Uberal  churches  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  This  Association 
and  its  predecessors  have  long  been  con- 
cerned about  world  peace.  In  May  1963,  the 
General  Assembly  of  this  Association  passed 
a  resolution  supporting  the  Administration's 
efforts  at  that  time  to  secure  a  test-ban 
treaty  because  it  would  "serve  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons."  The  Intent  of 
that  resolution  also  makes  t>06slble  our  en- 
dorsement of  Senate  Resolution  179  com- 
mending the  President's  "serious  and  urgent 
efforts  to  negotiate  international  agreements 
limiting  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons"  and 
supporting  "the  principle  of  additional 
efforts  by  the  President  which  are  appro- 
priate and  necessary  In  the  Interest  of  peace 
for  the  solution  of  nuclear  proliferation  prob- 
lems," 

This  statement  will  not  repeat  the  urgency 
of  international  efforts  necessary  to  stop  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  Rather  It  wlU 
discuss  several  problems  surrounding  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty  and  also  endorse  other 
methods  to  limit  the  spread  of  such  weapons 
in  addition  to  a  treaty. 

One  valid  question  raised  in  any  dlscvisslon 
of  a  non-proliferation  treaty  Is  this:  Isn't  the 
time  too  late?  It  may  be  too  late  to  prevent 
India  from  becoming  the  sixth  nuclear  na- 
tion. It  may  never  be  too  late,  but  many 
signs  point  to  India's  soon  becoming  the 
sixth  nuclear  nation.  It  has  been  said  that. 
If  India  goes  atomic,  all  Is  lost,  for  India 
would  be  the  first  non -permanent  member  of 
the  UJJ.  Security  Council  to  enter  the  atomic 
club.  It  could  be  argued,  however,  that  there 
is  a  major  gradient,  not  between  the  five 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
and  all  other  states,  but  between  the  five 
permanent  members  plus  India  and  all  other 
slates.  By  standards  of  population  and 
power,  India  should  now  be  a  permanent 
member  of  the  Security  Council.  The  door 
would  assuredly  be  opened  wider  by  India's 
becoming  an  atomic  power,  but  this  tragic 
fact  would  not  automatically  open  the  door 
to  the  next  rung  of  powers — which  are  aU  of 
a  different  character  than  India.  This  argu- 
ment is  not  to  Justify  India's  acquiring  nu- 
clear weapons;  It  Is  rather  to  Indicate  that  If 
India  did  so,  the  flood-gates  to  atomic  ac- 
quisition would  not  necessarUy  or  Immedi- 
ately be  opened. 

Whether  it  Is  too  late  or  not  to  prevent 
India  from  acquiring  nuclear  weapons,  the 
prompt  signing  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty 
may  not  be  too  late  to  prevent  other  nations 
from  doing  so.  The  list  of  next  states  Is  well- 
known:  Israel,  West  Germany,  Sweden,  etc. 
A  careftUly-devlsed  non-proliferation  treaty, 
together  with  other  measures,  might  be  per- 
suasive with  the  governments  and  peoples 
of  these  and  other  states  to  forsake  what 
atomic  plans  they  may  now  have,  espedally 
since  a  worldwide  program  of  non-prolifera- 
tion would  constitute  an  Important  hinge  of 
history — a  world-wide  change  In  direction. 

A  second  vaUd  question  raised  In  any  dis- 
cussion of  a  non-proliferation  pact  Is  this: 
*"!  China  and  France  sign  such  a  treaty? 


If  not,  what  Is  the  value  of  a  treaty?  China 
and  Prance  are  not  expected  to  sign  such  an 
agreement,  at  least  not  Immediately,  especi- 
ally since  they  will  not  have  been  parties  to 
Its  negotiation.  Yet  an  argument  can  be 
made  for  the  importance  of  a  non-prolifera- 
tion treaty,  not  universally  signed  immedi- 
ately. The  partial  test-ban  treaty  has  also 
not  been  universally  slened.  China  and 
France,  and  several  smaUer  nations,  notablv 
Guinea  and  Cambodia,  refused  to  sign  It. 
This  Is  regrettable,  but  so  far  this  has  not 
been  fatal.  The  test-ban  treaty  was  an  exer- 
cise in  detente  as  much  as  In  disarmament. 
Likewise,  a  non-proliferation  treaty  can  help 
Improve  the  International  atmosphere  Just  as 
much  as  It  can  discourage  next  nations  from 
acquiring  nuclear  weapons.  And  hopefully, 
someday,  even  China  and  France  might  affix 
their  slgnaturea 

A  third  question  raised  In  any  discussion 
of  non-proliferation  is  this:  what  guarantees 
would  we  wish  to  insert  into  the  treaty  which 
will  Induce  the  non-nuclear  nations  with 
a  nuclear  capability  not  to  want  to  exercise 
their  option?  A  nuclear  tmibrella  has  often 
been  discussed  In  connection  with  such  a 
treaty,  but  It  does  not  now  appear  either 
In  the  Soviet  or  the  U.S.  drafts  of  the  text. 
This  Is  wise,  for  no  such  proposals  have  yet 
been  made  for  a  guarantee  which  have  any 
posslbUlty  of  Implementation  other  than 
setting  up  a  complicated  system  of  sectirlty, 
probably  outside  the  UJ^.  It  is  one  thing  for 
a  nuclear  nation  to  promise  protection  to  a 
non-nuclear  nation  from  nuclear  blackmail 
or  attack  or  perhaps  even  conventional  at- 
tack In  lieu  of  the  acquisition  of  nuclear 
weapyons.  It  Is  quite  another  thing  for  a 
nuclear  nation  or  a  group  of  nuclear  nations 
to  define  nuclear  blackmaU  or  even  nuclear 
or  conventional  attack  and  then  go  to  the 
defense  of  the  victim. 

One  guarantee  which  may  be  more  self -en- 
forcing Is  the  recent  proposal  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  all  nuclear  powers  signing  a 
non-proliferation  treaty  pledge  not  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  against  those  non-nuclear 
powers  Eulhertng  to  the  treaty.  This  proposal 
merits  serious  study. 

A  non-proliferation  treaty  may  be  the 
most  Important  method  to  stop  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons,  but  other  efforts  are  needed. 
These  Include  the  foUowlng. 

One.  The  partial  test-ban  treaty  should  be 
completed,  to  Include  all  undergrotmd  teats 
and.  If  possible,  to  be  acceded  to  by  all 
oountries.  These  two  goals  are  not  easy  to 
reach,  but  additional  efforts  shoiUd  be  made 
by  the  U.S.  and  all  nations  toward  these  ends, 
TiDO.  Nuclear-free  zones  should  be  estab- 
lished in  varlotis  parts  of  the  world.  The 
U.S.  in  recent  years  has  become  offlclally 
more  receptive  to  the  creation  of  such  zones. 
Those  In  Latin  America  and  perhaps  Africa 
appear  most  promising  and  should  be  en- 
couraged. The  greatest  opportunity  Is.  of 
course,  a  nuclear-free  zone  In  Central  Eu- 
rope. This  also  raises  the  most  problems,  but 
efforts  should  be  started  to  explore  this 
possibility. 

Three.  The  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  should  Inspect  all  power  and  re- 
search reactors,  so  that  their  by-products 
may  not  be  tosed  for  military  purposes.  To 
these  should  be  added  separation  plants. 

Four.  The  present  nuclear  powers,  Includ- 
ing the  U.S.,  should  undertake  increasing 
nuclear  disarmament.  AU  current  efforts 
by  the  nuclear  powers  to  persuade  non- 
nuclear  countries  not  to  manufacture  and 
test  nuclear  weapons  appear  to  scnne  to  have 
a  hypocritical  If  not  a  monopolist  tone.  The 
goal  Is  to  eliminate  all  nuclear  weapons  held 
by  all  powers.  To  the  degree  that  the  pres- 
ent nuclear  powers  can  make  substantial 
cuts  In  their  nuclear  stockpiles,  to  that  de- 
gree their  persuasiveness  can  be  accepted  by 
some  understandably  skeptical  non-nuclear 
powers. 


The  Initiative  on  the  part  of  the  U.S,  Sen- 
ate to  commend  the  President  for  his  efforts 
toward  non-proliferation  Is  cnielal.  The 
passage  of  this  resolution  might  signal  Im- 
portant American  intentions  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  nations,  in  the  manner  that 
the  Dodd  resolution  conveyed  a  message  to 
the  Soviet  Union  on  the  test-ban  Issue  in 
the  spring  of  1963,  In  this  spirit  we  whole- 
heartedly endorse  this  resolution  and  urge 
Its  early  passage. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  this  Is,  In  my  judgment,  an 
event  of  major  importance. 

Today  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
says  that  we  are  ready  to  do  our  part  to 
insure  that  the  perils  of  nuclear  destruc- 
tion are  controlled  and  ultimately  ban- 
ished from  the  earth. 

Today  the  Senate  says  that  the  nuclear 
sword  of  Damocles  of  which  President 
Kermedy  warned  us — "hanging  by  the 
slenderest  of  threads,  capable  of  being 
cut  at  any  moment  by  accident  or  mis- 
calculation or  madness" — must  be 
sheathed. 

In  the  midst  of  crisis  In  Vietnam,  amid 
constant  problems  In  Latin  America,  in 
Europe,  and  here  at  home,  it  is  hard  to 
keep  our  eyes  lifted  to  the  ultimate  prob- 
lems of  war  and  peace;  the  great  ques- 
tions, as  Henry  Stimson  said  at  the  dawn 
of  the  atomic  age,  of  whether  our  politics 
can  grow  up  to  our  technology. 

This  resolution  speaks  to  the  other  nu- 
clear powers;  to  them  it  says  that  the 
Senate  maintains  its  commitment  to  de- 
stroy the  ultimate  weapons  before  those 
weapons  destroy  the  societies  they  were 
designed  to  protect. 

To  other  nations  of  the  world,  the  res- 
olution says  that  the  Senate  seeks  a  world 
order  based  not  on  force  but  on  the  rule 
of  law. 

Perhaps  most  important,  this  resolu- 
tion says,  to  all  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, that  our  efforts  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  must  be 
mteixsifled — that  they  must  go  forward 
with  ever  greater  urgency— that  we  are 
simply  not  doing  enough. 

We  are,  of  course,  engaged  In  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  and  16  other 
nations  at  Oeneva. 

But  one  of  the  world's  five  nuclear 
powers— Communist  China — is  not  rep- 
resented at  that  conference. 

We  know  that  China  Is  a  difficult  and 
hostile    power — and    that    negotiations 
with    China    may    be   frustrating — and 
perhaps  fruitless. 
But  China  exists. 
China  is  a  nuclear  power. 
And  without  China's  cooperation,  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weap>ons  may 
be  beyond  our  capacity  to  control. 

It  is  therefore  our  responsibility  to 
take  the  first  step — to  take  every  hon- 
orable step — to  bring  China  to  the  table 
of  discussion  at  Geneva,  or  to  engage  in 
bilateral  discussions  at  a  high  level  else- 
where— and  to  take  these  steps  openly 
and  publicly. 
Biit  this  we  have  not  done. 
I  think  the  Senate— I  think  the 
American  people — are  mature  enough 
and  concerned  enough  about  the  prob- 
lem of  nuclear  weapons,  to  support  such 
negotiations  with  Communist  China. 

I  think  we  understand,  as  I^resldent 
Kennedy  told  us  in  1963,  that  "world 
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peace  does  not  require  that  ever>-  man 
love  his  neighbor" — that  even  between 
nations  whose  Interests  are  fundamen- 
tally opposed,  there  may  be  agreements, 
definite  and  limited  in  nature,  which  are 
In  the  interests  of  all. 

I  therefore  urge  again  that  China  be 
invited  to  Geneva. 

And  I  further  urge,  as  I  did  last  weeit, 
that  we  explore  fully  with  China 
whether,  as  Chou  En-Lai  indicated,  they 
would  be  willing  to  suspend  nuclear  test- 
ing If  the  United  States  would  join  in  a 
pledge  not  to  use  nuclear  weapons  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  knows,  and 
the  world  knows,  how  urgent  it  is  that 
we  prevent  its  further  spread,  to  hands 
which  may  be  less  responsible  than  those 
which  hold  it  at  the  moment. 

The  Senate  and  the  American  people 
must  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Lsland  for  his  unceasing  and  effective 
leadership 

Let  us  now  all  join  his  efforts,  and  let 
e^.ery  American,  and  e\er>'  agency  of  the 
American  Government,  follow  his  ex- 
ample of  courage  and  vision  to  the  end 
that  the  nuclear  weapon  be  controlled 
and  ultimately  removed  from  the  earth. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  strongly  support  the 
position  with  respect  to  the  pending 
resolution  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr.  Kennedy).  But  even 
more  than  that,  I  heartily  endorse  his 
suggestion — or  perhaps  these  are  my 
words  and  not  his — that  we  acted  hastily 
and  without  careful  thought  in  rejecting 
out  of  hand  the  suggestion  of  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  Government  that  we 
discuss  with  them  an  agreem.ent  under 
which  each  of  us  would  undertake  not 
to  be  the  first  to  use  nuclear  weapons. 

One  can  well  understand  why  the 
Chinese  made  that  suggestion.  They 
have  a  huge  land  aimy,  which  perhaps 
they  would  like  to  send  south,  or  per- 
hap.s  they  would  like  to  send  it  agahist 
Formosa,  or  even  against  South  Korea; 
and  obvlou.sly,  it  would  be  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  have  us  agree  that  we  would 
never  use  the  first  nuclear  weapon. 

But  on  the  other  liaiid,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  so  well  said,  it 
is  absolutely  essential,  if  we  are  to  make 
any  .serious  progress  in  disarmament,  to 
have  the  Chinese  Communists  at  the 
conference  table  and  talking  about  these 
matters,  and  hopefully  joining  in  an 
ultimate  agreement. 

I  sincerely  hope  we  could  discuss  the 
question  of  the  first  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons on  a  very  broad  spectrum.  wWch 
would  Include  a  number  of  conditions, 
among  which  would  no  doubt  be  that 
that  pledge  would  become  unavailing  if 
national  borders  were  crossed  by  armed 
forces,  or  If  a  war  of  national  liberation 
obviously  instigated  and  supported  by 
the  Red  Chinese  were  clearly  the  case. 

But  to  reject  this  suggestion  out  of 
hand  seems  to  me  to  have  been  an  un- 
fortunate and  serious  diplomatic  mis- 
take. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


The  fact  that  this  offer  was  first  made 
public  by  the  Chinese  Communists;  and 
that  a  representative  from  the  State  De- 
partment Just  last  week  acknowledged 
the  fact  that  they  had  made  this  offer  of 
agreement  a  year  ago;  and  that  Chou 
En-lal  was  able  to  say  that  they  would 
not  be  testing  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
U.S.  refusal  to  make  this  kind  of  an 
eigreement — I  think  that  In  the  light  of 
these  developments,  they  have  been  able, 
to  some  extent,  to  put  the  burden  on  the 
United  States — though,  in  my  judgment, 
completely  unf sdrly — for  their  having  re- 
siimed  their  testing. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
place  oiu^elves  in  that  position.  I  think 
that  if  the  Chinese  foUow  the  recommen- 
dation or  outline  given  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  saying,  "Yes,  we  will 
accept  that,"  and  then  we  see  how  we  are 
going  to  check  it,  and  how  they  are  going 
to  check  it,  then  we  do  not  test,  and  they 
do  not  test.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
would  be  a  major  step  forward.  That 
would  bring  them^  In  fact,  under  the 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

Perhaps  there  were  further  discussions 
by  the  representatives  of  the  State  De- 
partment, but  it  appears  that  first,  the 
United  States  turned  it  down  flatly ;  and 
second,  we  never  asked  them  to  come  to 
Geneva  to  discuss  disarmament. 

Our  position  once  again  is  weakened 
not  only  In  our  country  but  around  the 
world. 

Mr.  CLARK.  While  I  agree  It  would  be 
useful  to  have  them  at  Geneva,  we  did 
not  have  to  go  that  far.  It  could  have 
been  Warsaw. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  complimentary  remarks. 

I  lend  my  voice  in  tigreement  with  the 
lEist  dialog  with  reference  to  ruling 
out  of  hand  any  serious  discussion  on  the 
question  of  using  the  atom  bomb  first. 

I  think,  after  all,  it  needs  to  be  ex- 
plained and  explored.  We  are  living  in 
a  very  sensitive  world,  and  I  see  no  harm 
in  discussing  it. 

No  one  has  ever  said  tliere  had  to  be 
an  agreement  in  advance,  but  we  all 
agree  It  wotild  be  good  to  sit  down  and 
talk  about  these  various  serious  problems 
if  we  are  to  keep  this  world  intact. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in 
complete  accord  with  this  resolution  and 
desire  to  support  the  President  in  his  ef- 
forts to  negotiate  agreements  limiting 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  As  we 
discuss  this  vital  issue,  it  is  appropriate 
that  the  Senate  take  heed  and  the 
American  people  be  warned  of  certain 
policies  of  our  Defense  Department  that 
point  toward  Increasing  reliance  upon 
nuclear  weapons.  It  Is  particularly  im- 
portant that  we  consider  the  significance 
of  a  plan  that  has  been  proposed  and  is 
apparently  under  consideration  for  nu- 
clear defense  of  Western  Europe. 

Upon  the  return  of  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  from  London,  we  learn  of  a  new 
plan  for  nuclear  defense  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. In  Justice  to  McNamara,  It  should 
be  said  that  the  plan  was  probably 
pressed  by  NATO  partners,  especially 
West  Germany,  but  our  Defense  Secre- 


tary apparently  favors  it  and  is  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  NATO  committee  to 
develop  it.  Three  steps  are  proposed  to 
fill  the  gap  caused  by  the  virtual  aban- 
donment of  NATO  by  Prance.  First,  the 
laying  of  nuclear  landmines  at  probable 
invasion  points.  Second,  use  of  nuclear 
antiaircraft  weapons  to  repel  air  attack. 
Third,  nuclear  antisubmarine  devices  to 
resist  naval  attack. 

It  will  be  contended  that  these  nuclear 
weapons  are  carefully  selected,  that  they 
are  to  be  used  only  to  resist  aggression, 
and  that  the  threat  may  be  a  deterrent! 
But  the  fact  remains  it  is  a  proclamation 
to  the  world  that  if  an  enemy  crosses  a 
line,  we  shall  automatically  trigger  off 
atomic  «var.  It  is  an  invitation  to  our 
enemies  to  dispense  with  conventional 
weapons  smd  prepare  to  meet  nuclear 
force  with  nuclear  force.  It  is  a  direct 
repudiation  of  the  policy  of  the  "pause" 
which  President  Kennedy  made  the  price 
of  our  all-out  support  of  NATO;  namely, 
that  there  should  be  no  nuclear  response 
to  any  attack  until  the  President  of  the 
United  States  decided  it  had  to  be.  No 
immediate  gain  or  temporary  security 
can  be  worth  the  price  of  this  plan. 

In  our  arsenals  and  those  of  our 
enemies,  there  are  nuclear  weapons  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  mankind.  This  dread 
possibility  casts  a  shadow  over  all 
humanity.  It  contributes  to  the  reckless- 
ness, the  bitterness,  the  bewilderment  of 
today's  youth.  It  is  increasingly  clear 
that  If  the  world  is  to  be  saved,  It  will  be 
by  a  "stalemate" — with  both  sides  pos- 
sessing these  terrible  weapons,  neither 
may  dare  to  use  them.  Bear  in  mind 
that  poison  gas  and  germ  warfare  were 
both  available  in  World  War  II  but  never 
used.  This  possibility  is  more  real  be- 
cause it  does  not  depend  on  the  chivalry 
of  combatants  but  on  their  common  de- 
sire for  survival.  E^ven  the  Red  Chinese, 
though  they  may  place  a  low  value  on 
human  life,  prize  their  expanding  Indus- 
trial development. 

This  is  why  we  have  spent  billions  on 
conventional  weapons  and  used  them  In 
brush-flre  wars,  even  though  we  had 
more  effective  nuclear  ones.  This  is  why 
we  build  expensive  aircraft  carriers  when 
the  Polaris  submarine  would  be  more 
devastating.  This  is  why  we  build  and 
should  be  building  manned  bombers, 
though  ballistic  missiles  would  be  quicker 
and  deadlier.  But  the  temptation  is  al- 
ways there — to  save  money  In  time  of 
peace  and  take  the  shortcut  In  time  of 
war.  And.  of  late,  there  have  been  signs 
of  our  yielding  to  that  temptation.  We 
have  been  junking  our  long-range 
bombers  and  not  replacing  them.  Obvi- 
ously, our  Defense  Department  relies  on 
the  Intercontinental  missile.  Once  we 
press  the  button  on  just  one  of  these— 
that  instant  we  are  plunged  into  nuclear 
war  beyond  recall.  Now  comes  this  pro- 
posal for  automatic  nuclear  war  in  Eu- 
rope. 

It  is  my  beUef  that  aU  other  Issues, 
even  Vietnam,  pale  into  Insigniflcance 
compared  with  this  one.  It  is  too  grave 
for  politics  or  personalities.  I  shuddered 
when  Elsenhower  and  Dulles  proclaimed 
their  policy  of  massive  retaliation. 
Neither  can  I  agree  with  those  who  call 
for  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Viet- 
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nam.  Nor  is  this  a  personal  attack  on 
Secretary  McNamara,  though  I  regard 
his  overf ascination  for  push-button  war- 
fare as  a  deadly  danger. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  pioneered  for 
the  building  of  Polaris  submarines.  I 
want  my  country  armed  with  every  nu- 
clear weapon  available.  If  any  enemy 
ever  imleashes  atomic  power  against  us, 
I  want  to  be  ready  to  meet  and  excel  him. 
But  with  the  memory  of  Hiroshima 
haunting  us,  let  us  never  be  the  first  to 
resort  or  threaten  to  resort  to  nuclear 
war.  We  can  defend  freedom  with  con- 
ventional warfare  if  we  really  fight. 

Americans  have  a  remarkable  heritage. 
Five  minutes  after  we  were  bom  on 
July  4,  1776,  we  were  catapulted  Into 
world  leswiership,  for  Instead  of  acting 
like  normal,  mindless  Infants,  we  wrote 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution.  Thus,  we  were  put  into 
orbit  by  a  group  of  calm-eyed  intel- 
lectuals who  gave  the  world  a  new  con- 
cept of  freedom  and  of  people's  govern- 
ment that  toppled  kings  from  their 
thrones.  Our  contribution  to  the  world 
has  always  been  ideas,  not  bullets — moral 
leadership,  not  military  domination. 

How  can  we  betray  it  by  leading  man- 
kind toward  atomic  oblivion? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  was  thoroughly  and 
deeply  moved  by  the  comments  which 
were  just  made  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  not 
only  is  it  my  privilege  but  It  Is  also  my 
responsibility  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
In  the  Senate  in  supporting  Senate  Res- 
olution 179,  expressing  the  concern  of 
the  Senate  that  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  be  limited.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore]  for  his  effective  aidvocacy  of  this 
measure.  With  the  entrance  of  Com- 
mimist  China  into  the  so-called  nuclear 
club,  we  can  be  certain  that  other, 
smaller  nations  will  become  increasingly 
interested  and  active  in  developing  their 
own  nuclear  armaments  in  the  Interests  ■ 
of  siu-vlval.  For  this,  we  cannot  blame 
them;  however,  we  must  recomjnlt  our- 
selves to  the  protection  of  free  peoples 
who  are  today  endangered  by  the  threat 
of  Communist  expansion. 

By  so  dedicating  ourselves,  and  by 
recognizing  that  a  boimdless  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  armaments  heightens  the 
danger  of  nuclear  tragedy  by  accident, 
or  by  ill-considered  actions,  we  can 
maintain  our  position  as  a  truly  peace- 
seeking  and — perhaps  even  more  im- 
portant— peacekeeping  leader  In  the 
forum  of  international  law  and  politics. 

Let  us  continue  in  the  patii  we  chose 
when  we  approved  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  I  voted  for  that  measure  in  the 
Senate  on  September  24,  1963.  and  dur- 
ing debate  I  characterized  the  proposal 
as  "a  rainbow  of  promise"  for  generations 
to  come 

We  should  continue  to  act  with  cour- 
age and  conviction  In  any  reasonable 
Bianner  which  is  now  open  to  us  to  lessen 
the  dangers  posed  by  these  fearsome 
weapons. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President,  I  oom- 

Wiment  the  distingtiished  Senator  from 

West  Virginia   [Mr.  Randolph  1   for  his 

Drilliant  and  magnificent  contribution  to 
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this  important  resolution.  As  always,  his 
erudite  mind  and  patriotic  fervor  are  a 
source  of  succor  and  strength  to  all  of 
us  who  are  honored  to  serve  with  him  In 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly shaU  wholeheartedly  support  Sen- 
ate Resolution  179.  There  is  not  much 
that  I  can  add  to  what  has  already  been 
said  by  previous  speakers  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  however, 
that  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  It  has  been  my  observation  that 
the  policy  set  forth  on  p>age  2  has  also 
been  the  policy  of  Congress.  It  was 
clearly  reflected  in  the  actions  of  Con- 
gress In  1961  which  established  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

The  appropriations  which  have  been 
supported  since  that  time  indicate  that 
the  opinion  of  Congress  and  the  policy 
of  Congress  remain  unchanged.  There- 
fore, It  is  fortimate  to  be  able  to  make 
clear  that  both  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches  are  in  thorough 
agreement  on  this  policy. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  a  Uttle  disap- 
pointed that  the  resolution  did  not  in- 
clude some  reference  to  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy,  because  it  has  been  my 
opinion  for  a  long  time  that  the  key  to 
the  rxroblem  of  proliferation  will  be 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  stated  substantially  that 
same  thing  in  previous  discussion  of  this 
problem,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
w-hile  there  is  no  reference  in  this  resolu- 
tion to  that  particular  approach,  I  would 
hope  it  would  be  understood,  when  the 
resolution  recites  that  we  support  the 
principle  of  additional  efforts  by  the 
President,  that  those  efforts  will  include 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President. 
Senate  Resolution  179  would  place  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  on  record  as 
commending  serious  and  urgent  efforts 
to  negotiate  international  agreements 
limiting  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  of  supporting  the  principle  of  addi- 
tional efforts  by  the  President  which  are 
appropriate  and  necessary  in  the  interest 
of  peace  for  the  solution  of  nuclear  pro- 
liferous problems.  The  whereas  clauses 
which  preface  the  resolution  contain 
statements  of  fact  with  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  argue.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  upon  taking  the  floor 
today  to  either  question  the  statements 
of  fact  contained  in  the  whereas  clauses, 
or  deny  the  laudatory  goals  sought  to  be 
achieved  by  the  resolution. 

However,  bearing  in  mind  recent  oc- 
currences arising  out  of  Senate  approval 
of  another  rather  generally  worded  reso- 
lution. I  consider  it  advisable,  in  the  light 
of  my  duties  and  responsibilities  as  a 
U.S.  Senator,  to  express  certain  reser- 
vations before  proceeding  further.  It  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  judge  what  the 
end  prodt'.ct  arising  from  approval  of  a 
resolution  of  this  type  may  be. 

Experience  proves  that  a  tree  planted 
in  fertile  soil  with  the  best  of  expecta- 
tions may  nevertheless  bring  forth  bitter 
fruit.  I  am  not  here  counseling  that 
the  tree  should  not  be  planted.  I  say 
merely  that  It  should  be  well  understood 


that  there  is  no  commitment  to  eat  the 
fruit  which  grows  from  this  tree  if  it 
does  indeed  turn  out  to  be  bitter. 

The  international  situation  does  not 
remain  constant.  On  the  contrary,  it 
changes  from  day  to  day,  and  even  from 
hour  to  hour.  Recent  developments 
demonstrate  that  the  capacity  of  pre- 
viously nonnuclear  powers  to  develop  a 
meaningful  nuclear  weapon  capability 
carmot  be  effectively  contained  by  treaty. 
Indeed,  no  treaty  could  prevent  a  pos- 
sible international  brigand  from  de- 
veloping a  nuclear  capability  through 
Its  own  research  and  development 
efforts. 

Approval  of  the  pending  resolution 
should  not,  and  must  not,  be  considered 
as  a  binding  commitment  in  advance  of 
any  treaty  which  may  subsequently  come 
before  the  Senate.  Additionally,  our 
own  efforts  toward  upgrading  our 
nuclear  capability  should  not  be  abated. 
The  realism  of  finite  deterrence  cannot, 
at  this  point,  be  replaced  by  the  idealism 
of  disarmament. 

Mr.  TYDING8.  Mr.  President,  no  mo- 
ment could  be  more  timely  for  the  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution.  Last  week  otu" 
State  Department  revealed  this  Govern- 
ment's summary  rejection  of  a  Chinese 
disarmament  proposal.  The  proposal 
WEis  regarded  as  "not  serious."  I  have  no 
reason  to  question  that  evaluatic«i,  but 
to  many  nations  of  the  world,  the  United 
States  has  once  again  appeared  unre- 
sfwnslve  to  an  opportunity  for  peace. 

It  would  be  a  great  tragedy  indeed  If 
plans  for  peace  were  to  fail  because  we 
were  not  prepared  to  make  an  adequate 
response. 

This  resolution  on  nonprollferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  Is  not  merely  a  respcmse. 
It  Is  an  earnest  challenge  to  all  nations 
to  join  with  us  In  a  major  effort  at  nu- 
clear arms  control. 

But  I  must  emphasize  my  belief  that 
this  resolution  wlU  be  little  more  than 
a  pious  sentiment  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  include  China  In  the  international 
discussions  striving  for  nuclear  arms 
limitation. 

I  believe  we  must  travel  the  same  path 
with  China  that  we  have  with  Russia  In 
the  past  two  decades.  We  must  contain 
her  territorial  ambitions  while  convinc- 
ing her  that  we  do  not  threaten  her  own 
survival.  This  convincing  cannot  be  ac- 
complished through  pronouncements  in 
each  other's  newspapers.  It  must  be 
done  face  to  face  at  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral conferences,  and  the  United 
States  must  open  the  door  to  those  con- 
ference chambers. 

The  timeliness  of  this  resolution,  and 
of  the  action  we  hope  will  grow  out  of  It, 
is  apparent  from  the  immlstakable  In- 
dications of  progress  toward  nuclear 
capabihty  In  several  smaller  nations  such 
as  Japan,  Israel,  Egypt,  and  certain  non- 
nuclear  Eur<H>ean  coimtrles.  It  will  take 
all  our  creative  diplomacy  to  construct  a 
guarantee  to  the  nonnuclear  powers  that 
building  a  nuclear  deterent  wiU  not  en- 
hance their  security. 

To  do  this,  we  mtist  provide  these  na- 
tion»  with  plausible  and  effective  guar- 
antees that  a  nuclear  exchange  will  rK>t 
take  place  on  their  territory.  To  per- 
suade India,  for  instance,  not  to  build 
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her  own  nuclear  weapons,  she  will  want 
a  guarantee  by  Chiiia  that  it  M,'ill  not  un- 
leash or  threaten  to  unleash  a  nuclear 
weapon  on  Indian  territory,  as  well  as 
a  guarantee  from  the  United  States,  and 
hopefully  the  Soviet  Union,  that  they 
would  pledge  to  utilize  their  nuclear 
power  on  behalf  of  India  to  forestall  any 
such  nuclear  attack  or  threat  by  China. 
Such  a  guarantee  from  the  United 
States  has  great  significance.  Of  course, 
India  hardly  needs  assurance  today  of 
U.S.  defense  in  the  event  of  a 
conventional  or  nonnuclear  attack  by 
China.  But  there  is  always  latent  con- 
cern in  nonnuclear  nations  that  in  the 
long  run  even  their  stanch  est  allies 
would  hesitate  to  come  to  their  defense 
in  a  situation  in  which  the  ally  might 
consequently  suffer  annihilative  retalia- 
tion from  the  initial  nuclear  aggressor. 
For  this  reason  it  Is  advisable  for  the 
United  States  to  manifest  to  India  in  the 
strongest  terms  in  connection  with  the 
nonproliferatlon  treaty,  and  on  other  ap- 
propriate future  occasions,  Its  continu- 
ing determination — even  at  the  risk  of 
its  own  survival —  to  preclude  a  nuclear 
attack  on  India. 

Finally,  perhaps  the  most  signi.'icant 
pledge  for  India  is  that  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  guarantee  from  the  Soviets  to 
deter  Chinese  nuclear  aggression  In  India 
would  afford  Increased  assurance  that  by 
forgoing  her  own  nuclear  forces  India 
would  not  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  Chinese 
nuclear  power  In  Asia 

In  addition  to  nuclear  security  and 
nonproliferatlon  pledges,  any  effective 
treaty  will,  in  all  probability,  have  to  in- 
clude safeguards  against  secret  violation 
of  the  nonproliferatlon  commitment. 
Without  some  safeguards  there  would  be 
legitimate  concern  whether  over  a  period 
of  years  a  signatory  nation  mlfjht  not 
secretly  develop  a  nuclear  capacity  In 
violation  of  Its  treaty  CMnmitment. 

The  safeguards  required  will  likely  In- 
volve both  periodic  Inspection  in  nonnu- 
clear nations  and  controls  upon  their  use 
and  disposition  of  nuclear  materials  ac- 
quired from  other  nations.  But  we  must 
not  be  so  insistent  upon  foolproof  con- 
trols that  we  permit  the  disease  of  nu- 
clear proliferation  to  Infect  the  world. 

Nuclear  disarmament  may  not  yet  be 
politically  feasible.  For  now  the  task  is 
to  limit  proliferation  and  obtain  nuclear 
arms  control. 

We  must  more  clearly  recognize  that 
the  existence  of  nuclear  weaposis  is  not 
an  asset  but  a  dangerous  liabUlty  for 
every  nation.  Including  the  United  States 
and  the  other  nuclear  powers:  and  we 
must  emphasize  our  commitment  to  the 
ultimate  International  elimination  of  all 
weapons  of  mass  annihltitlon. 

If  we  believe  and  act  upon  what  we 
believe,  there  Is  still  hope  that  the  ■nu- 
clear club"  can  be  held  to  a  ma.ximura 
of  Its  five  present  members,  and  that 
statesmanship  will  master  these  frightful 
20th  century  weapons  before  they  en- 
slave or  destroy  the  civilization  which 
created  them. 

Mr  President,  I  commend  the  di5- 
tlngulshed  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
on  his  leadership  I  hope  thi.s  resolution 
will  be  acted  upon  now.  while  there  is 


still  time  for  nonproliferatlon  to  gain 
the  concurrence  of  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

AM    KNS   TO   THX   KACfS    OF    POISON 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  nu- 
clear proliferation  is  a  fearful  threat  to 
the  future  of  mankind. 

As  Bertrand  Russell  once  said,  "The 
thing  about  weapons  is,  sooner  or  later 
they  are  used."  This  has  been  true  in 
the  past,  there  is  no  particular  reason 
that  It  will  not  be  true  in  the  future. 
And.  if  It  is  true,  the  civilization  that 
man  has  built  will  be  endangered — on 
every  continent,  in  every  country  and 
every  society. 

Every  time  a  new  nation  sets  off  its 
first  atomic  blast,  every  time  a  new  na- 
tion Joins  the  nuclear  club  the  chances 
for  Armageddon  become  measurably 
greater. 

As  a  direct  result  of  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion in  1963.  the  U.S.  Gtovemment  and 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  were  able  success- 
fully to  negotiate  a  test  ban  treaty  This 
was  a  step  back  from  the  atomic  brink 
and  It  was  welcomed  by  men  of  goodwill 
In  our  two  countries  and  across  the 
world. 

Today  we  are  asked  to  vote  on  an- 
other resolution,  one  calling  for  an  end 
to  atomic  proliferation.  Again  the  Sen- 
ate has  the  opportimlty  to  provide  leader 
ship  for  men  of  goodwill  who  are  anxious 
to  reduce  the  number  of  atomic  weapons 
and  to  increase  the  hopes  for  peace. 

As  a  human  being  I  support  this  reso- 
lution. As  a  Senator  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  work  for  a  nonproliferatlon 
treaty,  effective,  meaningful  and  accept- 
able to  the  potential  atomic  powers.  As 
an  Alaskan,  I  have  a  special  reason  for 
concern. 

Eskimos  in  northern  Alaska  have  re- 
ceived and  are  still  receiving  unusual 
amounts  of  radioactive  fallout.  These 
high  levels  of  exposure  are  caused  by  the 
pollution  of  the  Arctic  food  chain  by  the 
fallout  products  strontium  90  and  cesium 
137. 

It  makes  no  dllTerence  to  these  people 
whether  the  fallout  in  the  atmosphere 
comes  from  American,  Russian,  Chinese, 
or  French  atomic  tests.  It  is  all  the 
same  to  them;  fallout  in  the  atmosphere 
has  no  nationality.  The  fallout  comes 
to  earth  and  settles  on  the  mosses  of  the 
-Arctic  tundra.  The  great  herds  of  cari- 
bou which  wander  across  the  Arctic  feed 
on  the  mosses  and  the  Eskimos  depend 
upon  caribou  meat  for  protein  in  their 
diet. 

As  a  result  for  example,  the  average 
cesium  137  body  burden  of  Eskimos  at 
Anaktuviik  Pass  is  over  1,000  nanocurles. 
The  average  body  exposure  for  the  aver- 
age citizen  of  the  48  states  is  12.5  nano- 
curles. The  Eskimos  of  this  small  village 
receive  over  80  times  as  much  radiation 
In  their  daily  diet  as  do  citizens  of  the 
other  states. 

Every  bomb  that  Is  tested  anywhere  in 
the  worW  adds  to  the  radiation  levels  in 
the  Arctic. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Chinese  set  off  their 
third  nuclear  device.  Next  montti.  the 
French  will  set  off  their  first  H-bomb. 
A  month  ago.  an  American  weapons  test 


at  Las  Vegas  imexpectedly  "vented"  and 
released  radiation  Into  the  atmosphere. 
These  events  are  not  good  news  to 
Alaskans.  As  their  Senator  I  must  view 
these  events  with  concern  and  do  all 
that  I  can  to  bring  an  end  to  atomic 
testing  of  all  sorts  by  whatever  nation. 
I  am  concerned  about  Alaska  and  the 
radiation  exposures  some  of  its  people 
have  received.  My  concern  does  not  stop 
there.  I  nm  worried  about  the  young 
children  in  Utah  who  over  the  years  have 
received  far  far  more  Iodine  131  In  their 
milk  than  is  considered  acceptable  by 
radiation  authorities.  It  may  well  be 
that  some  of  these  children  are  already 
suffering  detectable  somatic  effects  to 
their  thyroid  glands. 

I  am  worried  too  about  the  people  who 
live  along  the  Colorado  River  and  who 
may  have  received  disproportionate 
amounts  of  radium  137  in  their  drinking 
water.  I  am  worried  about  the  citizens 
of  Japan  who  for  the  last  week  or  so 
have  been  told  to  wash  their  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  because  of  the  excessive 
amounts  of  fallout  from  the  Chinese  test. 
In  the  final  analj-sls,  Alaska's  radia- 
tion problem  Is  everybody's  problem.  It 
is  as  much  the  responsibility  of  Red 
China  as  It  Is  ours.  It  is  as  much  the 
responsibility  of  the  undeveloped  non- 
committed  peoples  as  it  is  the  partici- 
pants in  the  cold  war. 

It  is  man's  concern  for  man  and  that 
is  what  this  Senate  resolution  is  all 
about. 
I  support  the  resolution. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weaponry  poses 
a  clear  and  present  threat  to  civilization 
as  we  know  It  on  this  planet.  While  we 
Join  In  a  Senate  resolution  to  support 
the  President's  intelligent  effort  to  seek 
international  agreement  limiting  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  I  would  call 
our  attention  to  the  concurrent  need  for 
a  study  of  world  order  itself. 

In  the  broader  sense,  nuclear  power 
is  a  tool  which  man  may  use  for  his  own 
betterment  or  for  his  own  destruction. 
I  would  call  for  a  bringing  together  of 
the  world's  Intellectual  and  moral  skills 
in  the  area  of  disciplined  international 
law,  Internationa!  arms  restraints,  and 
economic  developmeiit  These  consider- 
ations are  inseparable  and  the  control 
of  nuclear  proliferation  is  a  part,  only, 
of  the  total  consideration  of  man's  abil- 
ity to  govern  himself. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  en- 
tering a  new  phase  and  the  rules  under 
which  it  Is  being  fought  are  being  re- 
vised. The  larger  risks  Involved  in  mind- 
less escalation  remain  Incalculable. 
Whatever  action  taken  must  be  weighed 
against  the  probable  reaction  of  the 
Communist  enemy.  Both  sides  possess 
powers  of  destruction  that  threaten  to 
trigger  a  world  conflict,  a  cautioning  in- 
fluence on  those  who  hold  the  responsi- 
bility for  using  that  power. 

The  new  dimensions  of  Vietnam  call 
for  a  moral  evaluation  on  a  more  serious 
plane  than  heretofore  taken  by  those 
who  have  traditionally  viewed  Vietnam 
on  a  limited  scale. 

The  new  dimension  of  the  war  nec«- 
sltates  a  new  din^enslon  in  international 
thinking  at  this  low  stage  in  the  develop- 
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ment  of  international  order.  It  is  to 
this  larger  consideration  that  I  would 
ask  oiu-  Nation  to  dedicate  Itself. 

Let  me  be  more  speciflc.  We  need  to 
lift  ourselves  above  the  level  of  military 
action,  beyond  nationalistic  diplomacy, 
to  the  overview  of  the  worldwide  striving 
for  cooperative  moral  solutions.  Let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that  perhaps  the  greatest 
thrust  toward  the  founding  of  the  United 
Nations  was  the  wartime  search  by  the 
organized  and  united  efforts  of  American 
churches  for  a  just  and  durable  peace. 
The  time  is  ripe  for  such  an  effort  again, 
not  just  by  American  Protestantism  but 
by  the  world's  religious  leaders  of  aU 
faiths,  acting  in  a  realm  of  moral  world 
Interest  to  which  the  more  selfish  indi- 
vidual interests  of  nationalistic  diplo- 
macy has  difficulty  in  approaching. 

The  Pope  in  his  speech  in  the  United 
Nations  last  fall  made  a  most  eloquent 
appeal  to  Roman  Catholic  Christians. 
Neariy  every  individual  denomination 
and  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
has  Its  agency  for  the  promotion  of  world 
peace.  The  World  Coimcll  of  Churches, 
with  membership  by  the  Russian  Ortho- 
dox and  other  churches  not  to  be  found 
In  the  United  States  in  organized  form, 
such  as  the  Maronites,  has  likewise  been 
In  the  forefront  of  concern  for  inter- 
national order.  Today  we  are  seeing  the 
Buddhists  in  Vietnam,  a  different  reli- 
gious faith,  exhibiting  a  concern  for  the 
secular  order — and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  Buddhism  in  recent  years  has 
moved  into  a  far  greater  general  out- 
reach toward  the  world  about  it.  Mos- 
lems, too.  have  a  concern  for  secular 
order  in  the  areas  where  they  are  dom- 
inant. 

Therefore,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
religious  leadership  of  the  world,  with 
whatever  help  and  encouragement  can  be 
given  by  all  of  us  including  governments, 
might  move  us  forward  and  upward  to 
the  plane  we  need  to  seek  by  a  world  con- 
vocation of  all  faiths  to  mobilize  world 
opinion  toward  the  kind  of  ends  this 
resolution  seeks. 

The  hour  is  late,  but  the  day  of  man  is 
not  yet  done. 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President, 
Senate  Resolution  179  puts  the  Senate 
on  record  as  commending  the  President's 
serious  and  urgent  efforts  to  negotiate 
International  agreements  limiting  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  support- 
ing the  principle  of  additional  efforts  by 
the  President  which  are  appropriate  and 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  peace  for 
the  solution  of  nuclear  proliferous  prob- 
lems. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  told  tJie  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  of  six 
major  ways  in  which  the  United  States 
Is  currently  taking  the  initiative  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  six  Initiatives  which  we  have 
taken  in  talks  and  negotiations  with 
other  nations  and  with  international 
bodies  are  the  following : 

First.  Efforts  to  negotiate  a  c<Mnpre- 
nensive  test-ban  treaty. 

Second.  Efforts  to  strengthen  United 
Nations  and  other  international  security 
arrangements  so  that  those  who  for- 
swear nuclear  weapons  may  forever  re- 


frain without  fear  from  entering   the 
nuclear  arms  race. 

Third.  Efforts  to  halt  the  production 
of  fissionable  materials  for  use  in 
weapons. 

Fourth.  Efforts  to  freeze  production  of 
offensive  and  defensive  strategic  bomb- 
ers and  missUes  designed  to  carry  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Fifth.  Efforts  to  establish  nuclear-free 
zones  in  certain  areas  of  the  world,  such 
as  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

Sixth.  Support  for  International  nu- 
clear energy  safeguard  programs  de- 
signed to  detect  diversions  of  nuclear 
materials  or  equipment  from  peaceful  to 
military  purposes. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution  and  as 
a  firm  believer  in  this  policy  I  wish  to 
urge  our  officials  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  to  greater  efforts.  I  believe 
that  the  overwhelming  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  the 
fact  that  this  resolution  is  cosponsored 
by  61  Senators,  and  the  overwhelming 
vote  by  which  I  feel  sure  It  will  pass  to- 
day, indicate  the  priority  which  the 
Senate,  In  Its  constitutional  role  as  ad- 
viser on  foreign  policy,  gives  to  the  pre- 
vention of  nuclear  proliferation.  In- 
deed I  can  think  of  no  greater  long- 
range  problem. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  overriding  issue  of  our  times — and 
probably  the  least  discussed — Is  the  prob- 
lem of  finding  a  way  to  end  the  prolifera- 
tion or  distribution  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Every  effort  must  be  made  to  stop  the 
growth  of  atomic  arsenals  among  nations. 
Although  the  likelihood  of  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  is  rapidly  receding,  the  danger 
now  and  for  years  to  come  Is  not  only 
that  Red  China  will  acquire  an  atomic 
arsenal  but  that  many  small  nations  will 
commence  to  do  likewise.  At  least  eight 
nations,  and  perhaps  more,  could  build 
and  explode  nuclear  weapons  within  a 
decade  if  they  tried.  Today,  any  Indus- 
trial society  can  develop  a  20-kiloton 
bomb,  the  size  of  the  one  dropped  on 
Hiroshima,  within  5  to  7  years.  With 
each  passing  year  more  nations  will  be 
able  to  do  so  unless  an  ironclad  treaty  is 
signed  soon  to  ban  the  further  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

Unless  Immediate  steps  are  taken  to 
stop  the  spread  of  nuclear  arms,  there 
will  certainly  be  10  or  more  nations  with 
nuclear  bombs  by  1970  and  missiles  with 
nuclear  warheads  within  that  time.  By 
spending  about  $200  million,  any  mature 
industrial  country  can  readily  produce 
one  or  two  atomic  bombs.  India.  Italy. 
Israel.  Japan,  Egypt.  Indonesia,  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Mexico, 
Sweden.  Switzerland,  Belgium,  the  Neth- 
erlands. South  Africa,  and  West  Ger- 
many all  have  the  potential  know-how, 
resources  and  wealth,  or  soon  will  have 
that  capacity,  with  which  to  produce  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Therefore,  It  is  of  vital  importance  that 
our  President  be  suppoited  to  the  utmost 
in  his  efforts  to  negotiate  intemationtil 
agreements  limiting  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior   Senator   from   Rhode    Island    [Mr. 


Pastori]  will  be  passed  unanimoixsly  to 
further  underscore  the  support  of  the 
President  by  the  Congress  for  the  vig- 
orous pursuit  of  means  of  controlling  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

We  must  keep  on  talking.  To  speak 
disarmament  is  easier  than  to  achieve 
it.  We  must  be  prepared  for  long,  te- 
dious, often  discouraging  negotiations. 
The  alternative  to  coexistence  is  coan- 
nihilatlon. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
strongly  support  the  resolution  of  my 
senior  colleague  and  urge  its  adoption. 

Any  step  in  the  direction  of  control,  in 
the  diminution  of  the  nuclear  warmak- 
ing  capabilities  throughout  the  world,  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  support  behind  this  resolution  Is 
shown  by  the  number  of  cosponsors, 
which  is  overwhelming,  and  I  believe  it 
reflects  the  will  not  only  of  the  people  of 
our  States  but  of  the  world. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
party  to  the  resolution  which  is  before 
us  today.  I  favor  It  very  strongly.  I. 
too,  congratulate,  as  have  others  of  my 
colleagues,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pastore]  in  bringing  this  reso- 
lution before  us.  It  is  very  helpful  and 
will  show  the  solidarity  of  the  country 
behind  the  goal  of  nonproliferatlon  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

I  do  wish,  however,  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations on  some  of  the  comments 
which  I  heard  today  and  which.  I  heard 
when  I  was  abroad  last  week — although 
they  were  not  too  clearly  reported  in 
the  European  newspapers. 

For  one,  I  have  listened  with  great  in- 
terest to  the  expressed  belief  that  the 
U.S.  Government,  the  State  Department, 
the  President,  should  be  criticized  for 
turning  down  a  Communist  Chinese  offer 
to  the  United  States  to  join  In  a  mutual 
declaration  against  the  first-strike  use 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

I  was  not  here  last  week;  hence  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  speak  authoritatively 
as  to  what  occurred ;  but  I  did  hear  what 
occurred  this  afternoon,  and  I  have  done 
a  little  checking  on  It,  because  I  did 
not  want  to  break  into  the  discussion 
until  I  had  done  a  little  checking. 

It  is  apparently  a  fact  that  the  United 
States  did  turn  down  a  Communist 
Chinese  offer  to  Join  in  this  declaration, 
but  standing  alone  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  do  not  have  to  join  in  every  propa- 
ganda effort  of  Communist  China  in 
order  to  make  us  seem  logical.  The  So- 
viet Premier  would  have  had  the  United 
States  enter  Into  a  paper  nonaggresslon 
and  disarmament  agreement  some  time 
ago,  which  we  rejected  because  It  failed 
to  provide  assurance  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  it  would  be  upheld 
by  the  U.SJS.R. 

Long  experience  with  dictators,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China,  have  taught  us  that, 
while  democracies  keep  to  their  agree- 
ments, dictators,  when  it  suits  their 
purposes,  regard  treaties  as  if  they  were 
scraps  of  paper.  On  that  groimd.  this 
country  should  not  be  criticized  for  hav- 
ing turned  down  such  a  paper  proposal. 
But  I  do  think,  that  perhaps  the  pro- 
posal could  have  been  explored,  to  see 
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whether  Pekir.g  and  Moscow  would  be 
willing  to  agree  to  more  realistic 
arrangements. 

Also,  there  is  nothing  sacrosanct  about 
the  Geneva  EHsarmament  Conference. 
That  Conference  is  composed  of  an  ad 
hoc  membership  of  18  nations,  carefully 
balanced,  after  careful  negotiations,  so 
as  to  have  a  certain  number  of  neutrals 
and  a  certain  number  of  ,';uperpowers 
ar.d  others  I  do  not  think  the  Confer- 
ence would  collapse  if  there  were  19  na- 
tions Instead  of  18  at  Geneva.  If  Com- 
munist China  were  to  participate  in  It, 
I  do  not  think  we  should  oppose  it. 

I  think  the  United  States  has  shown 
rather  good  intentions  in  respect  to  dis- 
armament. This  incident  of  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  offer  would  seem  there- 
fore to  be  a  departure  from  the  norm. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanlm.ous  consent 
to  Include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the 
explanation  made  by  the  administration 
on  thLs  incident.  The  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  has  furnished  me 
the  following  information  on  the  matter 
of  the  Chlne.se  offer  and  slm.ilar  pro- 
posals by  theUSS.R. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

State  Department  Background  Statbmint 
Used  As  a  Basi.s  tor  .Answering  Questions 
ON  THE   Chinese    'No-Ptrst-Use"  Sugcxs- 

TION 

The  Chinese  have  proposed  that  the  nu- 
clear powers  outlaw  nuclear  weapons  and 
commit  themselveg  not  to  be  the  first  to  use 
them  The  Urv.ted  State's  attitude  haa  been 
that  we  should  ban  aggression  In  any  form 
and  should  get  on  with  verified  disarma- 
ment as  promptly  as  possible  on  a  balanced 
basis,  including  conventional  forces,  In  a 
ir.aiii'.er  consistent  with  the  security  Inter- 
ests of  all  countries  The  Chinese  have 
.shown  little  Interest  In  the  Important  dis- 
cussions which  have  been  going  on  for  some 
>-«ars  at  Geneva  They  refused  to  sign  the 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  They  have  shown 
no  response  to  jur  propi.36als  for  the  cut-off 
of  the  production  of  m.»terlalfl  for  nuclear 
weaponj!  ttnd  the  freeze  on  offensive  and  de- 
fensive   .•strategic    nuclear    delivery    vehicles. 


DOCtMEN'TS      ON      DISARMAMENT,      1962:      VOL- 

VMF.    I — January -JuNB 

LETTER  PROM  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  RUSK  TO 
ACTING  SECRETARY-GENERAL  THANT ;  USB  OF 
.NT'CLEAR    WEAPONS     Jt.'NE    30,     1»62  ' 

I  hiivp  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  note  of  2  January '  In  which. 
pursuant  to  General  Assembly  Resolution 
1653  iXVIi  '  you  request  the  views  of  my 
Government  on  the  possibility  of  convening 
a  special  conference  for  slgnl.ag  a  convention 
on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  and 
thermo-nuclear  weapons  for  war  purposes. 

My  Government  Is  fully  aware  of  the  Im- 
portance of  the  problem  to  which  this  reso- 
lution Is  directed  Certainly  no  state  can 
regard  with  equanimity  the  danger  posed 
by  the  possible  use  of  auclear  weapons.  The 
objective  of  every  law-abiding  power  must  be 
to  se«lc  conditions  in  which  such  weapons 
will  no  longer  form  part  of  the  arsenal  of  any 
nation.  This  objective  underlies  the  views 
expre-ssed  by  the  Representative  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  during  the  last  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral   Assembly    on    the    problem    of    halting 


the  proIlferatloQ  of  nuclear  weapons.  It 
will  continue  to  be  the  goal  of  the  United 
States. 

While  my  Oovemxnent  deplores  the  neces- 
sity to  arm  with  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. It  believes  that  a  prohibition  on  their 
use,  unaccompanied  by  measTires  leading  to 
the  attainment  of  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament In  a  peacefvU  world,  cannot  pro- 
vide any  real  or  lasting  protection  to  po- 
tential victims  of  nuclear  attack.  Indeed, 
a  convention  which  would  be  merely  an  ex- 
pression of  the  desire  to  eliminate  nuclear 
weap>ons  or  prevent  their  spread  would  not 
In  Itself  establish  the  conditions  of  confi- 
dence neoeflsary  for  universal  renunciation 
of  such  weapons.  My  Government  believes 
that  the  caiue  of  disarmament  cannot  be  ad- 
vanced by  the  propagation  of  Illusions  about 
the  ease  with  which  It  can  be  solved.  There 
U  no  quick  and  easy  road  to  disarmament. 
Its  achievement  will  require  the  most  de- 
voted, constructive,  patient,  and  realistic  ef- 
forts. These  efforts  cannot  be  mobilized  If 
the  world  becomes  a  victim  of  the  Illusion 
that  disarmament  can  be  accomplished  by 
declaration  without  regard  to  the  security 
concerns  of  states.  Accordingly,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  my  Government,  as  long  as  condi- 
tions for  a  successful  conference  do  not 
exist,  there  Is  no  point  to  holding  such  a 
conference. 

The  defense  system  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  allies,  freely  arrived  at  In  accord 
with  the  United  Nations  Charter,  includes 
nuclear  weapons.  This  must  continue  to  be 
the  case  as  long  as  It  is  Impossible  to  be  cer- 
tain through  measures  of  verification  that 
other  states,  which  could  use  such  weapons 
for  aggressive  purposes,  do  not  retain  a  sim- 
ilar array  of  weapons  in  their  national  ar- 
senals. The  United  States  Government  can 
and  does  offer  the  fullest  assurances  that  It 
win  never  uae  any  weapon,  large  or  small, 
with  aggressive  Intent.  But  the  United 
States,  like  other  free  nations,  must  be  fully 
prepared  to  exercise  effectively  the  Inherent 
right  of  Individual  and  collective  self-de- 
fense as  provided  In  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  makes 
a  distinction,  not  between  one  weapon  and 
another,  but  between  the  use  of  force  for  ag- 
gression and  for  defense.  This  distinction  is 
critical.  It  Is  the  firm  belief  of  the  United 
States  that  the  only  sure  way  to  eliminate 
the  threat  to  mankind  posed  by  nuclear 
weapons  Is  to  remove  them  from  the  arsenals 
of  the  nations  through  a  programme  of  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament  under  effec- 
tive International  control,  sniminatlon  of 
these  weapons  has  been  the  goal  of  the 
United  States  ever  since  It  first  propKssed,  In 
1946.  a  plan  for  ensiiring,  \inder  adequate  In- 
ternational safeguards,  that  atomic  energy 
would  be  used  only  for  peaceful  purposes.* 

In  Its  Outline  of  Basic  Provisions  of  a 
Treaty  on  General  and  Complete  Disarma- 
ment In  a  Peaceful  World,  the  United  States 
has  presented  to  the  Ellghteen  Nation  Disarm- 
ament Conference,  meeting  at  Geneva,  realis- 
tic measures  for  the  elimination  from  all 
national  arsenals  of  all  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. Including  nuclear  and  thermo- 
nuclear weapons.'  Mv  Government  hopes 
that  as  the  process  of  disarmament  progress- 
es, the  threat  of  the  use  of  all  weapons  In- 
cluding nuclear  weapons  will  disappear  as 
the  weapons  themselves  are  destroyed.  To 
this  end  the  United  States  Is  earnestly  seek- 
ing to  attain  Its  goal  of  a  world  In  which  the 
use  of  force  is  subjected  to  the  rule  of  law; 
a  world  In  which  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament under  effective  international  con- 
trol has  been  achieved:  a  world  In  which  ad- 
justments to  change  occur  peacefully  under 


the  principles  guiding  the  United  Nations. 
Specifically,  the  United  States  treaty  outline 
provides  for  the  progressive  elimination  of 
armaments  until  states  p>06sess  in  their  na- 
tional arsenals  only  those  forces  and  agreed 
types  of  non-nuclear  armaments  required 
for  Internal  order. 

The  Conference  of  the  Eighteen  Nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament  is  currently 
charged  with  negotiating  a  balanced  disarm- 
ament agreement  under  effective  Interna- 
tional control  in  keeping  with  the  unani- 
mously approved  General  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion 1722  (XVI).'  which  called  for  negotia- 
tions based  on  the  Joint  US-USSR  Statement 
of  Agreed  Principles.'  It  Is  to  be  noted  that 
the  dlsarmamaent  resolution  was  adopted  sub- 
sequent to  adoption  of  the  resolution  regard- 
ing banning  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

My    Government    believes    It    appropriate 
that  the  question  of  reducing  and  eventually 
eliminating   nuclear   weapons   is   being  ac- 
tively considered  in  the  context  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament  by  the  Eighteen 
Nation  Committee  In  Geneva.     It  Is  the  fer- 
vent hope  of  the  United  States  Government 
and    its    people    that    the    negotiations   In 
Geneva  will  achieve  an  agreement  which  will 
lead  to  a  free,  secure,  and  peaceful  world. 
Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

DocTTMZirrs  on  Disarmament,  1964 — Umrso 
States   Arms   Control   and   Disarmamzmt 

AflZNCT 

statement  by  acda  director  roSTER  TO  th« 

EIGHTEEN  NATION  DISARMAMENT  COMMITTIZ; 
TESTING  AND  USE  OT  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 
[EXTRACT],   SEPTEMBER   3,    IB6«I 

I  have  listened  with  great  care  to  the 
many  statements  that  have  been  made  today. 
My  delegation  will  study  them.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  answer  them  in  detail  now,  but 
I  will  make  a  few  comments  on  particular 
points.  I  shall  begin  by  referring  to  one 
of  the  statements  made  by  our  Soviet  col- 
league, Mr.  Tsarapkln. 

Much  of  the  discussion  we  have  had  has 
been  concerned  with  reducing  and  control- 
ling the  nuclear  threat.  If  we  are  ever  to 
begin  to  bring  the  nuclear  arms  race  under 
control.  It  Is  going  to  be  necessary  some 
time,  somewhere,  some  day,  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  agree  to  halt  the  build-up  of  de- 
livery vehicles  for  nuclear  weap>ons.  We 
hoped — and  we  still  hope — that  as  we  talked 
here  about  the  goal  which  we  are  trying  to 
reach,  the  Soviet  Union  would  agree  to  halt 
the  arms  race.  A  great  deal  of  time,  thought 
and  prayer  has  been  put  into  the  freeze 
verification  statement.'  Today  the  Soviet 
representative.  In  a  very  sweeping  and,  in 
my  opinion,  unfortunate  statement,  but 
without  any  specifics,  dismissed  the  freeze 
verification  proposal.  I  think  there  should 
be  no  doubt  around  this  table  about  what 
this  means.  If  Indeed  It  be  maintained;  It 
means  that  the  arms  race  will  go  on.  The 
Insjjectlon  suggestions  we  have  made  have 
been  designed  to  meet  many  of  the  condi- 
tions which  have  been  developed  In  thli 
room;  and  I  say  again  that  we  still  hope  that 
we  can  expect  a  more  specific  response  «t 
some  point  to  those  suggestions. 

In  our  deliberations  concerning  the  per- 
tinent General  Assembly  resolutions  to  which 
our  thoughts  have  been  directed  today,  we 
should  keep  In  mind  the  Important  goals  of 
this  Conference.  A  central  goal  Is  the  pre- 
vention of  nuclear  war.  As  we  look  back 
twenty-five  years  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Second  World  War,  we  should  ponder  for  » 
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moment  what   a  world  war  might  be  like 

today. 

Today  one  nuclear  weapon  can  contain 
more  explosive  force  than  all  the  bombs 
dropped  in  the  Second  World  War.  Today 
nuclear  explosives  can  be  delivered  from 
one  side  of  the  world  to  the  other  In  a  mat- 
ter of  minutes.  Today  a  nuclear  exchange 
could  kill  300  million  people  in  the  United 
States,  in  Western  Europe  and  In  the  Soviet 
Union  In  an  hour.  We  cannot  prevent  such 
a  war  by  a  simple  statement  of  good  Inten- 
tions, as  Mr.  Bums  has  pointed  out.'  That 
Is  why  my  country  opposes  the  calling 
of  a  conference  to  prohibit  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

We  should  all  remember  that  the  Second 
World  War  was  preceded  by  the  Kellogg- 
Brland  Pact.*  The  purpose  of  that  agree- 
ment was  to  outlaw  all  war.  Just  as  the 
purpose  of  the  Ethiopian  proposal  Is  to  out- 
law nuclear  war.»  One  could  say  that  the 
road  to  the  Second  World  War  vr&s  littered 
with  statements  of  good  Intentions  which 
turned  out  to  be  largely  worthless.  Giving 
credence  to  the  mistaken  notion  that  nu- 
clear war  can  be  prevented  by  a  declaration 
would  move  us  no  closer  to  disarmament. 
Raising  false  hopes  that  this  threat  could  be 
eliminated  so  simply  would  not  serve  the 
cause  of  peace.  Suggesting  a  measure  which 
could  reward  potential  aggressors  because 
their  victims  let  down  their  guard  would 
not  solve  the  problems  of  the  world.  Even 
Mr.  Goldblat,  the  Polish  representative.  In 
his  forceful  maiden  speech  this  morning, 
recognized  that  exclusive  reliance  on  a  con- 
vention such  as  he  supported  might  produce 
a  false  sense  of  security. 

It  Is  the  use  of  force  for  aggressive  pur- 
poses, regardless  of  the  type  of  weapons  used, 
which  poses  the  real  threat  to  peace.  This 
use  of  force  Is  already  prohibited  by  the 
United  Nations  Charter.'  At  the  outset  of 
the  nuclear  age  the  United  States  tried  to 
bring  atomic  energy  activities  of  all  nations 
under  effective  international  control.  We 
offered  In  return  to  give  up  our  monopoly 
of  atomic  weapons.  This  proposed  was  re- 
jected by  the  Soviet  Union.  Having  failed 
In  that  endeavor,  we  found  It  essential  to  be 
prepared  for  any  attack. 

The  United  States  and  its  allies  depend  on 
nuclear  weapons  as  a  necessary  deterrent 
against  potential  aggression.  As  such,  these 
weapons  are  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  peace  of  all  nations  and  the  preven- 
tion of  nuclear  war  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Nobody  at  thU  table  who  thinks  back  to  the 
critical  days  of  October  1962  can  have  any 
doubt  about  the  seriousness  and  the  care 
with  which  my  Government  carries  Its  nu- 
clear responslbUlty.  The  United  States  needs 
no  reminder  of  the  consequences  of  a  nuclear 
war. 

A  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  unaccompanied  by  a  verified  agree- 
ment to  eliminate  them,  could  not  provide 
any  real  or  lasting  assurecnce  against  nuclear 
warfare.  Today's  Chairman,  In  his  remarks 
as  representative  of  Mexico,  if  I  heard  him 
correctly,  made  a  similar  pwlnt  in  concluding 
that  this  is  not  an  opportune  moment  for 
convening  a  conference  to  outlaw  nuclear 
weapons.  As  long  as  nuclear  weapons  exist 
In  a  divided  world,  how  can  anybody  rest  as- 
sured that  an  agreement  to  outlaw  them 
would  be  observed  If  hostilities  broke  out? 
Chairman  Khrushchev  himself  observed  that 
there  would  be  nothing  to  stop  one  side  in 
a  conflict,  whether  aggressor  or  victim,  from 
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using  nuclear  weapons  as  a  last  resort.' 
Such  realistic  views  of  the  situation  led  us 
from  the  beginning  to  oppyose  this  resolution, 
and  our  position  remains  unchanged.  We 
have  Instead  proposed  realistic,  concrete  and 
enforceable  agreements  to  deal  with  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war.  We  shall  continue  to 
urge  their  adoption. 

My  delegation  agrees  with  the  statement  of 
the  Ethiopian  representative  at  our  meeting 
of  20  August  that  a  conference  to  outlaw 
nuclear  weapons  "would  require  the  support 
of  all  States,  and  especially  of  those  States 
which  possess  or  are  on  the  way  to  possessing 
nuclear  weapons." «  The  refusal  of  my  Gov- 
ernment to  attend  such  a  conference  has 
been  clear  since  Secretary  of  State  Rusk's 
1962  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  the  Secretary- 
General.'  To  ask  us,  the  representatives  at 
this  Conference,  to  agree  upon  another  con- 
ference to  deal  with  the  control  of  nuclear 
weap>ons  Is  to  ask  us  to  vote  our  lack  of  con- 
fidence In  ourselves.  My  Government  sees  no 
advantage  in  convening  a  new  conference 
to  deal  with  this  subject. 

One  way  in  which  we  can  realistically  hope 
to  reduce  the  Ukelihood  of  nuclear  war  is  by 
continuing  our  efforts  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  to  nations  which  do  not 
now  have  them.  If  we  are  concerned  now 
about  the  danger  of  a  nuclear  holocaust 
when  there  are  only  four  nuclear  Powers, 
what  will  our  concern  be  when  there  are 
five,  ten  or  twenty? 
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Palais  des  Nations.  Geneva,  on  Tuesdat, 
10  August  1965,  at  10:30  a.m. 

{Chairman:  Mr.  A.  Correa  do  Lago  (Brazil)) 
(Statement  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Foster) 

In  his  statement  of  3  August  (ENDC/PV. 
220,  pp.  17,  18)  the  Soviet  representative  also 
revived  his  Government's  proposal  for  a  con- 
vention prohibiting  the  use  of  nuclei 
weapons  and,  pending  such  an  agreement, 
for  a  non-first-use  pledge  by  the  nuclear 
Powers.  My  Government  has  offered  as- 
surance that  it  will  not  use  any  weapons, 
nuclear  or  otherwise,  with  aggressive  Intent. 
As  Secretary  Rusk  pointed  out  in  a  letter  of 
30  June  1962  to  the  Secretary-General,  how- 
ever, the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
makes  a  distinction,  not  between  one  weapon 
and  another,  but  between  the  use  of  force 
for  aggression  and  for  defence.  He  went  on 
to  say: 

"It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  United  States 
that  the  only  sure  way  to  eliminate  the 
threat  to  mankind  posed  by  nuclear  weapons 
is  to  remove  them  from  the  arsenals  of  the 
nations  through  a  programme  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  under  effective  Inter- 
national control." 

The  Soviet  approach  to  this  matter  offers 
no  basis  for  a  useful  discussion. 

In  short,  these  two  Soviet  prop>o6al  hold 
no  prospect  for  agreement,  nor  are  they  ad- 
dressed to  the  really  critical  problem  of 
nuclear  proliferation.  I  do  welcome,  how- 
ever, the  Inclusion  of  a  non-proliferation 
agreement  among  the  items  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  stiggested  for  action  now.  Here 
Indeed  Is  an  urgent  Item  and  one  on  which 
we  mtist  strive  for  early  agreement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
today  address  a  letter  to  the  President 
and  to  the  DepEirtment  of  State  urging 
the  United  States  to  make  a  considered 
declaration  as  to  this  matter,  not  to 
merely  leave  it  to  a  State  Department 
spokesman  to  say  that  the  offer  of  no 
nuclear  first  strike  was  made  and  re- 


'  Ante.  p.  861. 
» Ante.  p.  864. 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1962,  vol.  I, 
pp.  629-681. 


Jected,  but  to  let  us  have  the  time  when 
it  was  received,  under  what  conditions, 
what  were  the  reasons,  and  precisely 
why  we  did  as  we  did. 

Let  us,  therefore,  have  the  record  set 
out  with  respect  to  what  seems  to  have 
been,  up  to  now,  an  exception  from  every 
good-faith  effort  by  the  United  States  in 
respect  to  disarmament,  to  which  it 
seemed  every  consideration  was  given. 

I  am  suspicious  of  exceptions,  as  a 
lawyer,  so  I  think  we  ought  to  have  all 
the  facts,  and  we  should  not  merely 
criticize  or  defend  our  action  on  the  basis 
of  any  hypothesis.  Let  us  have  ail  the 
facts.  I  cannot  conceivably  see  why 
security  should  have  been  a  factor,  but 
we  will  soon  know  whether  in  the  ex- 
tended offer  it  was  deservedly  a  factor  or 
not,  and  whether  there  was  a  chance  for 
any  implementing  provision.  Let  us  have 
the  detailed  facts,  and  then  let  us  see 
whether  the  United  States  did  not  do  or 
did  what  it  should  have  done  imder  the 
circumstances. 

I  agree  that,  notwithstanding  its  prop- 
aganda gambit,  I  would  not  dream  of 
entering  an  agreement  with  Communist 
China  by  saying  that  we  will  not  make 
the  first  strike,  because  we  know  that 
we  would  not  make  the  first  strike  imder 
such  agreement,  and  Communist  China 
may  not. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Perhaps  It  was  not 
said.  I  agree  implicitly  with  what  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JAvrrsl  has  said.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
said  as  categorically  as  he  has  stated  it. 

As  I  understood  the  Junior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kknnkdy]  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
they  did  not  intimate  that  we  should 
agree  to  the  declaration  or  make  one  or 
join  in  one,  but  merely  that  we  should 
not  have  rejected  it  summarily;  that  we 
should  have  taken  the  initiative  and  said. 
"All  right,  let  us  sit  down  and  talk  about 
this." 

Everyone  is  aware  that  we  could  not 
summarily  agree  not  to  be  the  first  to 
use  an  atomic  bomb.  And  examination 
of  history  and  the  posture  of  our  ad- 
versaries will  Indicate  that  we  know 
where  they  are  strong  and  where  we  are 
strong.  It  would  be  folly  for  us  to 
Jeopardize  the  security  of  this  Nation, 
and  no  one  in  his  right  mind  would 
advocate  such  a  procedure. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that 
sometimes  we  should  grasp  the  initiative 
and  say,  "If  that  is  the  way  you  feel 
about  it,  let  us  sit  down  £ind  talk  about 
it,  and  let  us  find  out  who  the  aggressors 
are.  Let  us  determine  under  what  con- 
ditions anyone  would  normally  be  ciilled 
upon  to  use  an  atomic  bcwnb." 

Mr.  JAVITS,  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  always  demonstrates  his 
good  sense,  and  he  dem.onstrates  it  in 
what  he  has  just  said. 

I  pay  the  Senator  honor  as  the  author 
of  the  resolution.  I  do  not  wish  to  im- 
pose a  question  on  him,  but  I  think  I 
know  him  well  enough  to  believe  that 
this  one  will  not  press  him  unduly. 
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Would  the  Senator  not  agree  with  me 
that  we  really  ought  to  have  all  the  facts, 
and  that  we  really  do  not  have  them  yet? 

Mr  P.\STORE  I  do  not  want  to  say 
categorically  that  we  do  not  have  all  the 
facts  The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Elnergy  is  religiously,  conscientiously, 
and  exhaustively  investigating  these 
questions  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  com- 
mittee takes  most  seriously  itc;  duties  and 
iivsist^  that  the  executive  departments 
keep  us  currently  and  fully  informed,  as 
required  under  the  provisions  of  the 
atomic  energy  law.  We  have  gone  Into 
these  matters.  For  example,  we  have 
had  a  very  detailed  briefing  on  the  recent 
Chinese  tests,  mcludmg  an  analysis  of 
the  debris  Of  course,  there  are  some 
things  we  really  cannot  know 

It  is  dlfHcult  to  penetrate  a  man's  mind 
in  an  attempt  to  determine  his  attitudes. 

I  a^ree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  beginning  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Truman,  and  pur- 
suing the  subject  during  the  administra- 
tions of  President  Elsenhower.  President 
Kennedy,  and  President  Johnson,  we 
have  tried  to  bring  this  tremendous 
power  under  International  control  in  or- 
der to  bring  security  and  peace  to  the 
world. 

Mr.  JA^TTS  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  his  gracious  in- 
tervention. 

I  repeat  that  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to 
unearth  and  to  produce  for  the  Senate 
the  consecutive  factual  storj-,  Including 
our  declarations  at  Geneva  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  hope  that  that  will  be  of  some 
service. 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement 
on  two  propo6ltlons. 

The  first  is  that  we  do  not  have  to 
prove  our  good  faith  by  joining  Com- 
munist China  in  every  propaganda  bal- 
loon that  it  sends  up — to  wit.  'We  will 
make  a  paper  agreement  with  you  on 
disarmament  or  no-first-strlke  use." 
The  United  States  does  not  have  to 
jump  at  that. 

The  character  of  the  reports  in  the 
European  press  was  that  some  Sena- 
tors— the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
Mr  Kennedy  1  and  others — complained 
that  when  the  Communist  Chinese  made 
an  offer  to  us  to  issue  a  joint  declaration 
against  first-strike  use.  we  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  offer.  So  what?  We  should 
have  refused  it.  But,  from  what  I  heard 
today  Senator  Kennedy  stated  the  open- 
ing should  have  been  exploited  and  that. 
of  course,  Ls  a  very  different  matter  and 
deserves  a  followup.  So,  Mr  President, 
that  is  one  very  important  point 

The  second  point  is  this:  As  one  sur- 
veys the  foreign  policy  of  the  Nation — 
and  I  have  not  only  surveyed  it  In  theory 
but  also  in  practice,  out  in  the  field,  in 
Vietnam,  in  Latin  America,  in  Europe, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Asia  and  the  Near 
Ea.st — one  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  nonpro!iferatlon-of- nuclear-weap- 
ons treaty  represents  probably  the  next 
major  milestone  upon  the  road  of  the 
worlds  progress  or  lack  of  it  toward 
peace 

I  am  one  of  those  who  constantly  ar- 
gue— and  I  deeply  feel  this — that  the 
reason  for  being  in  Vietnam,  as  we  are,  Is 
that  unless  we  frustrate  the  Communist 


Chinese  design  of  wars  of  national 
liberation,  the  Russians  will  Inevitably 
continue  to  compete  with  the  Communist 
Chinese  for  the  leadership  of  the  Com- 
munist world,  and  will  get  deeper  and 
deeper  into  giving  that  the  first  priority. 
This  win  heighten  rather  than  lessen 
their  Intransigence  against  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  can  frustrate  the 
design^  for  wars  of  national  liberation 
as  a  technique  for  subverting  other 
countries,  then  we  will  give  the  Russians 
the  opportunity  again  to  restore  to 
ntunber  one  priority — their  effort  to  come 
to  some  terms  of  coexistence  with  the 
entire  free  world. 

That  will  be  signaled  by  the  fact  that 
Russia  will  enter  into  a  nonproliferation 
treaty.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  next 
signal  that  will  go  up  in  the  world  win 
be  that  the  Rtissians  have  again  returned 
to  the  priority  that  they  had  a  few  years 
ago,  a  priority  of  endeavoring  to  get 
along  with  the  free  world. 

So  I  believe  that  this  resolution  Is 
critically  Important.  It  puts  the  United 
States  squarely  on  record  In  terms  of 
Congress  backing  the  President  and  In- 
dicating to  Moscow  that  we  are  ready  to 
go  forward  on  this  matter. 

Peaceful  coexistence  and  nonprolifera- 
tion are  the  priorities  of  millions  upon 
millions  of  people  throughout  the  world. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  just  expressed, 
I  consider  the  resolution  to  be  of  supreme 
Importance.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Senate  may  soon  adopt  It  without  a 
dissenting  vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lution. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Nkitberoer],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  RiBicorr],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams], are  absent  on  oflQclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  EtoUGLAS],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  .  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Laitschk],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  MANsnsLo], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
Gee].  and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Russell],  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd].  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator  from 


Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NEtrBERCER], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  1  Mr.  Ribi- 
coff],  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska].  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  ScoTT],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
From  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  84, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  179)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  commends  the 
President's  serious  and  urgent  efforts  to  ne- 
gotiate International  agreements  limiting  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  supjxjrts  the 
principle  of  additional  efforts  by  the  Presi- 
dent which  are  appropriate  and  necessary  in 
the  interest  of  peace  for  the  solution  of  nu- 
clear proliferous  problems. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


THE  ARROGANCE  OF  POWER 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  5  Senator  Fulbright  delivered  the 
third  of  the  Christian  A.  Herter  lectures 
at  the  School  of  Advanced  International 
Studies  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  en- 
titled "The  Arrogance  of  Power."  On 
May  10  Senator  Fulbright  Euldressed  « 
convocation  sponsored  by  the  Center  for 
Democratic  Institutions  at  Los  Angeles 
on  the  subject  "The  University  and 
American  Foreign  Policy." 
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There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion and  of  editorial  comment  about 
these  speeches.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  did  not  expect  that 
everyone  would  accept  his  analysis  with- 
out any  reservations  or  all  the  applica- 
tions of  his  views  to  contemporary  for- 
eign policy.  I  do  believe  that  he  has 
raised  a  number  of  issues  and  questions 
which  deserve  the  kind  of  discussion  and 
debate  necessary  to  have  well  Informed 
citizens  in  democratic  government.  In 
one  of  his  speeches  Senator  Fulbright 
stated: 

I  am  not  convinced  that  either  the  govern- 
ment or  the  universities  are  making  the 
best  possible  use  of  their  Intellectual  re- 
sources to  deal  with  the  problems  of  war 
and  peace  In  the  nuclear  age. 

The  kind  of  critical  challenges  he  has 
been  raising  can  be  most  helpful  in  mov- 
ing us  to  make  this  intellectual  effort. 

I  ask  tmanlmous  consent  that  these 
speeches  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  I  also  ask  unsinlmous  consent 
that  the  article  about  Senator  Fulbright 
which  appeared  in  Life  magazine  in  May 
also  be  printed  in  the  Record,  since  It 
provides  an  insight  into  his  scholarly 
and  reflective  approach  to  problems  and 
to  his  character  and  convictions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Thx  TJntvxesity  and  Akerican  Foxzion 
Policy 
(Speech  given  by  Senator  J.  W.  Pulbright 
on  Tuesday,  May  10,  1966,  at  a  convocation 
sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Democratic 
Institutions,  Loe  Angeles,  CaUf.) 
The  prospect  of  death,  which  used  to  be  a 
matter    for    Individual    contemplation,    has 
become  In  our  generation  a  problem  for  the 
human   race.     The   situation   to   which  we 
have  come  Is  not  a  unique  one  In  nattire; 
other   forms   of  life   have   been   threatened 
with    extinction    or    become    extinct    when 
they  could  not  adapt  to  radical  changes  in 
their    environments.     What    is    unique    for 
man  Is  that  the  change  of  environment  which 
threatens  his  species  was  not  the  work  of 
mindless  forces  of  nature  but  the  result  of 
his  own  creative  genius.    Unlike  other  fomu 
of  life  which  have  faced  the  danger  of  ex- 
tinction, we  have  had  tanxe  choice  In  the 
matter,  a  fact  which  tella  as  much  about 
man's  folly  as  It  does  about  his  Inventive- 
ness.    Having  chosen  to  create  the  condi- 
tions for  our  own  collective  death,  however, 
we  at  least  retain  some  choice  about  whether 
it  is  actually  going  to  happen. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  in  the  deetructlon  of 
the  human  race.  Because  we  have  managed 
to  avoid  a  holocaust  since  the  Invention  of 
nuclear  weapons  twenty  years  ago,  the 
danger  of  Its  occurrence  now  seems  remote, 
like  Judgment  Day,  and  references  to  It  have 
become  so  frequent  and  familiar  a«  to  loee 
their  meaning;  the  prospect  of  our  disap- 
pearance from  the  earth  has  become  a  cliche, 
even  something  of  a  bore.  It  is  a  fine  thing 
of  course  that  the  hydrogen  bomb  hasn't 
reduced  us  all  to  nervous  wrecks,  but  It  la 
a  fine  thing  that,  finding  the  threat  In- 
credible, we  act  as  though  It  did  not  exist 
and  go  on  conducting  international  relations 
in  the  traditional  manner,  which  is  to  say, 
in  a  mamver  that  does  little  If  anything  to 
reduce  the  poeslblllty  of  a  catastrophe. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  either  the  govern- 
ment or  the  universities  are  making  the  best 
possible  use  of  their  Intellectual  resources 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  war  and  peace 
ih  the  nuclear  age.  Both  seem  by  and  large 
to  have  accepted  the  Idea  that  the  avoidance 


of  nuclear  war  is  a  matter  of  skUlful  "crisis 
management,"  as  though  the  techniques  of 
diplomacy  and  deterrence  which  have  gotten 
us  through  the  last  twenty  years  have  only 
to  be  Improved  upon  to  get  us  through  the 
next  twenty  or  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
years. 

The  law  of  averages  has  already  been  more 
than  kind  to  us  and  we  have  had  some  very 
close  calls,  notably  In  October  1962.  We  es- 
caped a  nuclear  war  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban 
missile  affair  because  of  President  Kennedy's 
skillful  "crisis  management"  and  Premier 
Khrushchev's  prudent  response  to  it;  surely 
we  cannot  count  on  the  Indefinite  survival 
of  the  human  race  If  It  must  depend  on  an 
indefinite  nimiber  of  repetitions  of  that  sort 
of  encounter.  Sooner  or  later,  the  law  of 
averages  will  turn  against  us;  an  extremist 
or  Incompetent  will  come  to  i>ower  in  one 
major  country  or  another,  or  a  mlsjudgment 
will  be  made  by  some  perfectly  competent 
official,  or  things  wlU  Just  get  out  of  hand 
without  anyone  being  precisely  responsible 
as  happened  In  1914.  None  of  us,  however — 
professors,  bureaucrats  or  politicians — has 
yet  undertaken  a  serious  and  concerted  ef- 
fort to  put  the  survival  of  our  species  on 
some  more  solid  foundation  than  an  unend- 
ing series  of  narrow  escapes. 

What  we  must  do,  In  the  words  of  Brock 
Chlsholm,  a  distinguished  psychiatrist  and 
former  Director-General  of  the  World  Health 
Organization,  is  nothing  less  than  "to  re- 
examine all  of  the  attitudes  of  our  ancestors 
and  to  select  from  those  attitudes  things 
which  we,  on  our  own  authority  In  these 
present  circumstances,  with  our  knowledge, 
recognize  as  still  valid  In  this  new  kind  of 
world." 

I  regret  that  I  do  not  have  a  definite  plan 
for  the  execution  of  so  considerable  a  proj- 
ect, but  I  have  an  idea  as  to  who  must  ac- 
cept the  principal  responalblllty  for  It: 
clearly,  the  universities.  I  agree  with  Dr. 
Chlsholm.  who  wrltea:  "I  think  every  uni- 
versity has  an  obUgatlon  to  consider  whether 
Its  teaching  is  In  fact  imlversal.  Does  it 
open  all  possible  channels  of  knowledge  to 
Its  students?  Does  it  teach  things  in  true 
perspective  to  each  other?  Does  It  take  the 
same  attitudes  about  other  cultures  as  It 
does  about  the  one  which  it  happens  to  be 
working?" 

Whatever  the  circumstances  of  the  mo- 
ment, whatever  the  demands  of  government 
and  industry  on  the  universities — and  what- 
ever the  rewards  for  meeting  these  de- 
mands— the  highest  function  of  higher  edu- 
cation is  the  "teaching  of  things  In  perspec- 
tive," toward  the  purpose  of  enriching  the 
life  of  the  Individual  and  advancing  the 
eternal  effort  to  bring  reason  and  justice  and 
humanity  Into  the  relations  of  men  and  na- 
tions. Toward  these  ends,  the  university  has 
a  responsibility  to  analyze  «»Ti«tir»g  public 
policies  with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
they  advance  or  retard  the  realization  of 
basic  human  objectives  and  whether  and 
how  they  should  be  changed. 

Obviously,  there  are  great  mutual  bene- 
fits In  relations  between  the  universities 
and  government,  but  when  the  relationship 
becomes  too  close,  too  extensive  and  too 
highly  valued  by  the  universities,  the  higher 
functions  of  the  university  axe  In  danger 
of  being  compromised.  The  danger  goes  far 
beyond  contractual  associations  with  the 
CIA,  which,  unfortunate  though  they  are, 
are  so  egregious  that,  once  they  are  known, 
there  Is  a  tendency  to  terminate  them  with 
all  possible  haste.  Nor  is  there  any  dan- 
ger Inherent  in  government  sponsored  re- 
search of  and  by  Itself;  on  the  contrary,  gov- 
ernment contracts  bring  needed  money  to 
the  universities  and  needed  Intellectual  re- 
sources to  the  government.  The  danger  lies 
rather  In  the  extent  of  these  connections: 
as  long  as  they  are  secondary  functions  for 
the  university,  they  are  not  harmful,  but 
when  they  become  primary  areas  of  activity. 


when  they  become  the  major  source  of  the 
university's  revenue  and  the  major  source 
of  the  scholar's  prestige,  then  the  "tetichlng 
of  things  in  perspecUve"  U  likely  to  be 
neglected  and  the  universality  of  the  uni- 
versity compromised.  The  harm,  in  short, 
lies  less  In  what  Is  done  In  relation  to  the 
government  but  in  what  It  neglected  as  a 
result  of  It. 

Not  having  been  a  professor  for  some 
years,  I  must  make  it  clear  that  I  am  ex- 
pressing strong  siisplclons  rather  than  firm 
convictions  about  the  effects  of  govern- 
ment on  the  universities.  I  sxispect  that 
when  a  university  becomes  very  closely  ori- 
ented to  the  current  needs  of  governmant. 
It  takes  on  some  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  place 
of  business  while  losing  that  of  a  place  of 
learning.  The  sciences,  I  would  expect,  are 
emphasized  at  the  expense  of  the  humanities 
and.  within  the  humanities,  the  behavioral 
school  of  social  science  at  the  expense  of 
the  more  traditional — and  to  my  mind  more 
humane — approaches.  Generally,  I  would 
expect  an  Interest  In  salable  Information 
pertaining  to  current  problems  to  be  em- 
phasized at  the  expense  of  general  Ideas 
pertaining  to  the  human  condition. 

In  such  an  atmosphere,  there  ca.n  be  little 
room  for  Intellectual  Individualists  whose 
interest  Is  In  making  a  contribution  to  the 
sum  of  human  knowledge  without  regard  to 
Its  immediate  uses.  The  kind  of  professor 
needed  In  the  government-oriented  univer- 
sity. Is  one.  I  suspect,  who,  though  teciml- 
cally  brilliant,  is  philosophically  orthodox, 
because  the  true  dissenter,  the  man  who  dis- 
sents about  purpose  and  not  just  technique. 
Is  likely  to  lose  a  sale. 

"Sound"  scholars  produce  "sound"  disci- 
ples. In  a  research-oriented  university,  I 
would  expect,  the  student  who  Is  highly 
valued  Is  the  one  who  0€m  contribute  to  pro- 
duction. Obviously,  the  gniduate  student  Is 
a  more  valuable  research  assistant  than  the 
undergraduate  and  the  scientifically-orient- 
ed student  Is  more  valuable  than  the  one 
who  Is  Interested  In  history  or  philosophy. 
The  latter.  Indeed,  is  likely  to  find  himself 
relegated  to  the  charge  of  the  lower  echelon 
of  the  faculty,  those,  that  Is,  who  are  con- 
demned to  teach. 

In  lending  themselves  too  much  to  the 
purposes  of  government,  the  universiUes  are 
falling  their  higher  purposes.  They  are  not 
contributing  to  the  re-examination  of  the 
Ideas  of  our  ancestors  on  which  human  sur- 
vival depends;  they  aire  not  dealing  with  the 
central  problems  of  the  first  generation  In 
human  history  which  holds  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  Its  progeny;  they  are  not, 
in  Archibald  MacLelsh's  phrase,  trying  to 
produce  "an  Idea  that  mankind  can  hold  to." 
How  might  some  of  these  considerations 
g^ilde  the  utUverslties  toward  a  constructive 
contribution  In  the  current  crisis  of  our  for- 
eign relations? 

I  most  emphatically  do  not  think  that  the 
universities  should  act  like  recruits  called  to 
the  colors.  I  do  not  think  that  the  humani- 
ties must  now  give  way  to  military  science, 
that  civil  engineering  must  give  away  to 
military  engineering,  or  that  history  and 
philosophy  must  give  way  to  computerized 
"war  games." 

Unless  It  conceives  itself  as  nothing  more 
than  the  servant  of  the  party  In  power,  the 
university  has  a  higher  function  to  per- 
form. The  university.  It  Is  true,  cannot 
separate  Itself  from  the  society  of  which  It 
is  a  part,  but  the  community  of  scholars 
must  do  more  than  accept  nalsfortune  and 
consider  how  It  can  be  overcome.  It  must 
ask  how  we  came  to  misfortune  and  whether 
we  need  have.  It  must  ask  what  has  been 
done  wisely  and  what  hae  beenjipne  foolishly 
and  what  the  answers  to  tii«5e  questions 
Imply  for  the  future.  It  must  ask  how  It 
came  about  that  we  have  had  for  so  long  to 
devote  so  great  a  part  of  our  resources  to  war 
and  Its  prevention  and  It  must  ask  whether 
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we  are  condemned  by  forcee  beyond  our  con- 
tri;  to  con;;:iiie  t<j  do  so.  It  can,  Uke  tbe 
S«creiary  ot  3'j>.".e  ask  what  is  wrong  with 
•Mf  'Other  side."  but  it  must  not  fall  to  ask 
is  Weil  wtiai  IS  wrong  with  our  side,  retnem- 
benrig  always  that  the  highest  devotion  we 
can  give  is  not  to  our  country  as  It  la  but 
to  a  concep:  of  what  we  would  like  It  to  be. 
In  considering  a  crisis  such  aa  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  the  politician  is  usually  preoc- 
cupied with  technique  rather  than  long-term 
needs  His  concern  Is  largely  focused  on  tbe 
tactical  questions  of  the  war:  What  are  the 
probable  elTects  of  boaibmg  or  of  not  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam?  What  degree  of  escala- 
tion IS  likely  to  bring  the  Cblneee  Into  the 
war:*  What  concessions,  If  any,  are  likely  to 
induce  the  enemy  to  negotiate? 

The  scholar,  on  the  other  hand,  In  con- 
sidering the  war,  must  provide  the  hlfitorlcai 
and  philosophical  foundatlona  on  which  wise 
political  decisions  can  be  based.  HU  proper 
concern  is  with  questions  of  means  and  ends, 
of  motive  and  purpoee ,  To  what  extent  Is 
the  war  In  Vietnam  a  civil  war,  to  what  ex- 
tent a  war  of  International  aggression,  to 
what  extent  a  conflict  of  Ideologies?  Does 
the  American  military  Intervention  In  Viet- 
nam strengthen  our  alliances  throughout  the 
world,  as  trie  Administration  believe*,  or  does 
K  weaken  th.em.  as  General  de  OauUe's  state- 
men:  of  list  winter  would  seem  to  Indicate? 
And  perhaps  the  most  Important  questions 
of  all  does  this  war  advance  the  freedom  of 
southeast  Asia  or  make  a  mockery  of  It  by 
subjecting  the  region  to  great  power  domi- 
nation,' does  It  Increase  the  security  of  the 
United  States  by  proving  otir  resolve  or  re- 
duce It  by  draining  our  material  and  moral 
resources? 

Beyond  the  services  to  be  performed  In 
connection  with  the  war  In  Vietnam  or  with 
any  other  single  issue  or  crisis  Is  the  broader 
responsibility  to  deal  with  the  fundamental 
questions  of  war  and  peace  and  their  roots  In 
huaian  nature.  When  ail  is  said  and  done, 
when  the  abstraction.?  and  subtleties  of  po- 
litical science  have  been  e.xiia usted,  there 
remain  the  most  basic  unanswered  questions 
about  war  and  peace  and  why  we  contest  the 
Issues  we  contest  and  why  we  even  care  about 
them.  As  .\idous  Huxley  has  written:  "There 
may  be  arguments  about  the  best  way  of 
raising  wheat  in  a  cold  climate  or  of  re- 
foresting a  denuded  mountain  But  such 
argrument*  never  leuid  to  organized  slaughter. 
Organized  slaughter  1.=  the  result  of  argu- 
ments about  such  questions  as  the  following: 
Which  Is  the  best  nation'  The  beet  religion? 
The  best  political  theory  ■>  The  best  form  of 
government?  Why  are  other  people  so  stupid 
and  wicked''  Why  cant  they  see  how  good 
and  Intelligent  we  are^  Why  do  they  resist 
our  bene?,  -ent  efforts  to  bring  them  tinder 
our  control  and  make  them  like  ourselves?" 

Many  of  the  wars  fought  by  man — I  am 
tempted  to  say  most — have  been  fought  over 
such  abstractions.  The  more  I  puzzle  over 
the  great  wars  of  history,  the  more  I  am  in- 
clined to  the  view  that  the  causes  attributed 
to  them— territory,  markets,  resources,  the 
defense  or  perpetuation  of  great  principles — 
were  not  the  root  causes  at  all  but  ratber  ex- 
planatl.jns  or  excuses  for  certain  unfathoma- 
ble drives  of  human   nature 

Why  Is  it  scholars  should  be  asking  that 
nations  seem  to  have  to  prove  that  they  are 
bigger,  better  or  stronger  than  other  nations. 
Why  Is  It  they  should  be  asking  that  Implicit 
in  this  drive  is  the  assumptu^n  that  the  proof 
of  superiority  Is  force — that  when  a  nation 
shows  that  it  has  the  stronger  army  it  is  also 
proving  that  It  has  better  peoiile.  better  insti- 
tutions, better  principles — and,  in  general,  a 
better  civillzaUon  Why  is  it  they  should  be 
asking  that  so  great  a  part  of  our  organized 
efforts  as  societies  is  directed  toward  abstract 
and  mystic  goals — toward  propagating  an 
ideology,  toward  enhancing  the  pride  asd 
power  and  self-esteem  of  the  nation  as  tf  the 
natl'^n  had  a  "self"  and  a  "sou!"  apart  from 


the  Individuals  who  compose  it,  and  as  Lf  the 
wishes  of  Individual  men,  for  life  and  happi- 
ness and  prosperity,  were  selfish,  dishonora- 
ble and  unworthy  of  our  best  creative  efforts. 
It  Is  a  curious  thing  that  In  an  era  when 
interdisciplinary  studies  are  favored  In  the 
universities  little,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been 
done  to  apply  the  Insights  of  Individual  and 
social  psychology  to  the  study  of  Interna- 
tional relations. 

It  would  be  Interesting — to  raise  one  of 
many  p>oeslble  questions — to  see  what  could 
be  learned  about  the  psychological  roots  of 
Ideology:  to  what  extent  are  Ideological  be- 
liefs the  result  of  a  valid  and  disinterested 
Intellectual  process  and  to  what  extent  are 
they  Instilled  In  us  by  conditioning  or  the 
accident  of  birth?  Or,  to  put  the  question 
another  way,  why  exactly  is  It  that  most 
young  Russians  grow  up  believing  In  com- 
munism and  most  young  Americans  grow  up 
believing  In  democracy  or,  for  that  matter, 
what  accounts  for  the  coincidence  that  most 
Arabs  believe  In  Islam  and  most  Spaniards 
In  Catholicism?  What,  In  short,  is  the  real 
source  of  Ideological  beliefs  and  what  value 
do  they  have  as  concepts  of  reality,  much  less 
as  principles  for  which  men  should  be  willing 
to  fight  and  die?  I  am  intrigued,  for  exam- 
ple, by  the  question  of  what  Barry  Goldwater 
would  be  saying  and  doing  today  if  he  had 
been  born  In  Moscow  or  Peking  instead  of 
Arizona. 

I  recently  had  the  privilege  of  a  luncheon 
with  the  distinguished  Johns  Hopkins  psy- 
chiatrist. Dr.  Jerome  Prank,  and  he  ex- 
plained to  me  some  psychiatric  principles 
which  may  be  pertinent  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  International  relations.  He 
pointed  out,  for  example,  that  an  Ideology 
gives  us  an  Identity  beyond  our  own  trivial 
and  transitory  lives  on  earth  and  also  serves 
the  purpose  of  "organizing  the  world"  for 
us,  giving  us  a  picture,  though  not  neces- 
sarily an  acciirate  picture,  of  reality.  A  per- 
son's worldvlew,  or  Ideology,  says  Dr,  Prank, 
filters  the  signals  that  come  to  him,  giving 
meaning  and  pattern  to  otherwise  odd  bits 
of  Information.  Thiu,  for  example,  when  a 
Chinese  and  an  American  put  radically  dif- 
ferent Interpretations  on  the  Vlenamese  war. 
It  Is  not  necessarily  because  one  or  the  other 
has  chosen  to  propound  a  wicked  He  but 
rather  because  each  has  flitered  Information 
from  the  real  world  through  his  Ideological 
worldvlew,  selecting  the  parts  that  fit,  re- 
jecting the  parts  that  do  not,  and  coming 
out  with  two  radlcallly  different  Interpre- 
tations of  the  same  events.  Even  In  this 
country,  which  we  coiislder  relatively  homo- 
geneous. It  Is  Interesting  that  the  war  that 
began  In  1861  was  referred  to  In  Massa- 
chtisetts  as  the  "rebellion  of  the  Southern 
States,"  In  Pennsylvania  as  the  "Civil  War," 
In  Virginia  as  the  "war  between  the  states." 
and  In  Texas  as  the  "war  to  repel  Yankee 
aggression." 

I  think  that  the  universities  could  prof- 
itably pursue  these  basic  questions  of  human 
motivation  and  differences  In  perspective. 
Another  area  that  might  be  explored  Is  that 
of  the  relationship  between  a  nation's  foreign 
and  domestic  concerns.  My  own  feeling  Is 
that  an  excessive  preoccupation  with  foreign 
relations  over  a  long  period  of  time  Is  a 
problem  of  great  Importance  because  It  di- 
verts a  nation  from  the  sources  of  Its 
strength,  which  are  In  Its  domestic  life.  A 
nation  Immersed  In  foreign  affairs  Is  expend- 
ing its  capital,  human  as  well  as  material: 
sooner  or  later  that  capital  must  be  renewed 
by  some  diversion  of  creative  energies  from 
foreign  to  domestic  pursuits.  I  would  doubt 
that  any  nation  has  achieved  a  durable 
greatness  by  conducting  a  "strong"  foreign 
policy,  but  many  have  been  ruined  by  ex- 
pending their  energies  on  foreign  adventures 
while  allowing  their  domestic  bases  to  de- 
teriorate. The  United  States  emerged  as  a 
world  power  In  the  twentieth  century  not 


because  of  what  It  had  done  In  foreign  rela- 
tions  but   because   It   had  spent  the  nine- 
teenth century  developing  the  North  Amer- 
ican  continent;    by    contrast,    the   Austrian 
and  Turkish  empires  collapsed  In  the  twen- 
tieth century  In  large  part  because  they  had 
for    so    long    neglected    their    Internal    de- 
velopment  and  organization.     As  one  stu- 
dent of  politics,  I  would  be  grateful  for  aca- 
demic enlightenment  on  this  basic  question 
as  to  the  sources  of  a  community's  strength. 
Our  prospects  for  peace  and  for  the  sur- 
vival of  our  species  depend  In  great  part  on 
our  ability  to  apply  the  kinds  of  Insight  and 
understanding     that     only     broadly    based 
liberal    education    can    provide.      We   must 
bring  to  our  efforts  for  peace  some  of  the 
perspectives  of  history  and  philosophy  and 
psychology.     We  must  apply  the  experience 
of  the  past  with  Intelligence  and  discrimina- 
tion,   separating    those    experiences    which 
seem  to  have  general  application  from  those 
which  are  unique  or  accidental.     We  must 
recognize  that  history  can  be  misleading  as 
well  as  Instructive,  and  we  must  avoid  the 
pitfall  of  simple  and  literal  analogy — such  as 
the  eternally  repeated  example  of  Munich, 
which  is  so  often  cited  as  an  object  lesson 
for  cases  which  It  resembles  only  slightly  or 
superficially.     We  must  utilize  our  knowl- 
edge of  man  and  his  past  In  the  only  way  it 
can  be  utilized,  not  as  a  source  of  detailed 
prescriptions  for  specific  maladies  but  as  a 
source  of  general  Insight  Into  the  kinds  of 
efforts   that  are   likely   to  succeed  and  the 
kinds  that  are  likely  to  fall,  the  kinds  of 
policies  t.'iat  are  likely  to  Increase  the  pos- 
sibility of  human  survival  and  the  kinds  that 
are  likely  to  reduce  that  possibility. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  examine  each 
situation  and  each  problem  on  its  merits 
and  we  must  be  pwepared,  as  only  educated 
men  can  be,  to  discard  old  myths  in  the 
light  of  new  realities.  More  Impwrtant  than 
any  single  policy  decision  that  we  might 
make  Is  the  strengthening  of  our  capacity  to 
reconsider  established  policies  In  the  light  of 
chang^lng  facts  and  circutostances.  It  Is  not 
so  much  change  Itself  that  the  universities 
can  usefully  encourage  as  the  capacity  for 
change.  Even  In  the  case  of  those  of  our 
present  policies  which  are  perfectly  soimd, 
It  Is  not  at  all  certain  that  we  would  b« 
prepared  to  alter  these  policies  quickly  in 
response  to  a  wholly  new  situation  or  an  un- 
foreseen opportunity.  One  of  the  basic 
problems  of  our  policy  Is  thus  Intellectual 
rather  than  political.  It  Is  the  problem  of 
freeing  our  minds  from  the  dead  weight  of 
habit  and  prejudice  and  stereotype  and  of 
bringing  to  bear  on  foreign  p>ollcy  the  rich 
and  diverse  resources  of  liberally  educated 
men. 

While  the  relationship  between  the  execu- 
tive agencies  of  the  federal  government  and 
the  universities  has  become  stlfllngly  close, 
Congress  and  the  community  of  scholars 
have  seldom  been  on  Intimate  terms  and 
have  often  regarded  each  other  with  open 
disdain.  In  recent  months  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Commitee  has  been  engaged 
In  an  experiment  designed  to  correct  that 
Jong  estrangement.  Inspired  as  we  have  been 
by  President  Johnson's  f>olicy  of  "building 
bridges"  to  eastern  Europe,  we  have  under- 
taken to  build  a  few  bridges  between  the 
Senate  and  the  universities. 

With  results  thus  far  that  seem  to  me 
highly  satisfactory,  the  Committee  has  made 
Itself  available  as  a  forum  for  the  meeting  of 
politicians  and  professors  and,  more  broatlly. 
as  a  forum  through  which  recognized  ex- 
perts and  scholars  could  contribute  to  Con- 
gressional and  public  understanding  of  the 
problems  associated  with  the  American  in- 
volvement In  Vietnam  and  relations  with 
Communist  China.  We  expect  in,  the  near 
future  to  hold  hearings  on  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance and  It  Is  my  hope  that  In  coming 
months  and  years  the  Committee  will  con- 
tinue to  Invite  professors  and  scholars  to 
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Join  with  It  in  periodic  programs  of  public 
education. 

I  believe  that  a  rewarding  relationship  can 
be  built  between  the  Congress  and  the  uni- 
versities without  either  losing  sight  of  Its 
principal  responsibility — that  of  the  Con- 
gress to  represent  and  of  the  universities  to 
educate.  Valuable  though  the  academic  re- 
lationship can  be  to  politicians,  who  have 
little  time  but  great  need  for  the  Insights  of 
history,  philosophy,  psychology  and  the  other 
disciplines,  the  education  of  politicians  must 
obviously  be  no  more  than  an  avocation  to 
those  whose  principal  responsibility  Is  In  the 
classroom. 

If  there  Is  any  one  place  to  which  we 
are  entitled  to  look  for  the  wisdom  which 
may  save  our  generation  and  future  genera- 
tions from  the  consequences  of  man's  crea- 
tive genius,  that  place  Is  the  university.  To 
a  certain  degree  a  United  States  Senator  can 
point  the  way  toward  Intelligent  and  crea- 
tive policies  as  he  sees  them;  to  a  much 
greater  degree  the  President  of  the  United 
States  can  do  so;  but  the  ultimate  answer 
to  the  challenge  of  survival  lies  with  the 
scholars  whose  business  It  is  to  re-examine 
the  attitudes  of  our  ancestors  and,  on  the 
basis  of  that  examination,  to  generate  an 
"Idea  that  mankind  can  hold  to." 

Thi  Arrogance  or  Pow^ 
(Statement  by  Senator  J.  W.  Puibhioht, 
chairman.  Committee  on  FVDrelgn  Rela- 
tions, U.S.  Senate,  at  the  Christian  A. 
Herter  Lectiu'es — lecture  III,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  School  of  Advanced  Inter- 
national Studies,  Washington,  D.C.,  May 
5,  1966) 

America  Is  the  most  fortunate  of  nations — 
fortunate  In  Its  rich  territory,  fortunate  In 
having  had  a  century  of  relative  peace  In 
which  to  develop  that  territory,  fortunate  In 
Its  diverse  and  talented  population,  fortunate 
In  the  Institutions  devised  by  the  founding 
fathers  and  In  the  wisdom  of  those  who  have 
adapted  those  Institutions  to  a  changing 
world. 

For  the  most  part  America  has  made  good 
Use  of  Its  blessings,  especially  In  its  Internal 
life  but  also  In  Its  foreign  relations.  Having 
done  so  much  and  succeeded  so  well,  America 
is  now  at  that  historical  point  at  which  a 
great  nation  Is  In  danger  of  losing  its  per- 
spective on  what  exactly  Is  within  the  realm 
of  its  power  and  what  Is  beyond  It.  Other 
great  nations,  reaching  this  critical  Juncttire, 
have  aspired  to  too  much  and,  by  over  exten- 
sion of  effort,  have  declined  and  then  fallen. 
I  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  America, 
with  Its  deeply  rooted  democratic  traditions. 
Is  likely  to  embark  upon  a  campaign  to 
dominate  the  world  In  the  manner  of  a  Hitler 
or  Napoleon.  What  I  do  fear  Is  that  It  may 
be  drifting  Into  commitments  which,  though 
generous  and  benevolent  In  Intent,  are  so 
universal  as  to  exceed  even  America's  great 
capacities.  At  the  same  time,  It  Is  my  hope — 
and  I  repeat  It  here  because  It  Is  the  major 
point  that  I  wish  to  convey  In  these 
lectures — that  America  will  escape  those  fatal 
temptations  of  jsower  which  have  ruined 
other  great  nations  and  will  Instead  do  only 
that  good  In  the  world  which  It  can  do,  both 
by  direct  effort  and  by  the  force  of  Its  own 
example. 

The  stakes  are  high  Indeed:  they  Include 
not  only  America's  continued  greatness  but 
nothing  less  than  the  survival  of  the  human 
race  In  an  ear  when,  for  the  first  time  in 
human  history,  one  generation  has  the  power 
of  veto  over  the  survival  of  the  next. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  a  distinguished 
Frenchman,  Jean  de  la  Bruyere,  asked  a  ques- 
tion that  remains  one  of  the  profound  para- 
doxes of  men  and  nations.  "How."  he  asked, 
"does  it  serve  the  people  and  add  to  their 
happiness  tf  their  ruler  extend  his  empire 
by  annexing  the  provinces  of  his  enemies, 
•  •  .  how  does  It  help  me  or  my  cotintry- 


men  that  my  country  be  successful  and  cov- 
ered with  glory,  that  my  country  be  power- 
ful and  dreaded,  If.  sad  and  worried,  I  live 
In  oppression  and  poverty,"  ' 

The  question,  phrased  somewhat  differ- 
ently. Is  how  and  why  It  happens  that  tbe 
groups  Into  which  men  organize  themselves 
oome  to  be  regarded  as  ends  In  themselves, 
as  living  organisms  with  needs  and  prefer- 
ences of  their  own  which  are  sejiarate  from 
and  superior  to  those  of  the  Individual,  war- 
ranting, when  necessary,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
hopes,  the  pleasures  aind  the  lives  of  Individ- 
ual men.  It  Is  a  paradox  of  politics  that  so 
great  a  pert  of  our  organized  efforts  as 
societies  Is  directed  toward  abstract  and 
mystic  goals — toward  propagating  an  Ideol- 
ogy, toward  eniianclng  the  pride  and  power 
and  self-esteem  of  the  nation,  as  If  the 
nation  had  a  "self"  and  a  "soul"  apart  from 
the  Individuals  who  compose  It,  and  as  If 
the  wishes  of  Individual  men,  for  life  and 
happiness  and  p>roei>erlty,  were  selfish,  dis- 
honorable and  unworthy  of  our  best  creative 
efforts. 

When  all  Is  said  and  done,  when  the  ab- 
stractions and  subtleties  of  political  science 
have  been  exhausted,  there  remain  the  most 
basic  tinanswered  questions  about  war  and 
peace  and  why  we  contest  the  Issues  we  con- 
test and  why  we  even  care  about  them.  As 
Aldous  Huxley  has  written:  "There  may  be 
arguments  about  the  best  way  of  raising 
wheat  In  a  cold  climate  or  of  re-afforestlng 
a  denuded  mountain.  But  such  arguments 
never  lead  to  organized  slaughter.  Or- 
ganized slaughter  Is  the  result  of  arguments 
about  such  questions  as  the  follovirlng: 
Which  Is  the  best  nation?  The  best  religion? 
The  best  political  theory?  The  best  form 
of  government?  Why  are  other  people  so 
stupid  and  vrtcked?  Why  can't  they  see  how 
good  and  Intelligent  we  are?  Why  do  they 
resist  otir  beneficent  efforts  to  bring  thein 
under  oxxt  control  and  make  them  like  our- 
selves?" » 

Many  of  the  wars  fought  by  man — I  am 
tempted  to  say  most — have  been  fought  over 
such  abstractions.  The  more  I  puzzle  over 
the  great  wars  of  history,  the  more  I  am  In- 
clined to  the  view  that  the  causes  attributed 
to  them — territory,  markets,  resources,  the 
defense  or  {jerpetuatlon  of  great  principles — 
were  not  the  root  causes  at  all  but  rather 
explanations  or  excuses  for  certain  unfath- 
omable drives  of  human  nature.  For  lack  of 
a  clear  and  precise  understanding  of  exactly 
what  these  motives  are.  I  refer  to  them  as 
the  "arrogance  of  power" — as  a  psychological 
need  that  nations  seem  to  have  to  prove  that 
they  are  bigger,  better  or  stronger  than  other 
nations.  Implicit  In  this  drive  Is  the  as- 
sumption that  the  j>roof  of  superiority  Is 
force — that  when  a  nation  shows  that  It  has 
the  stronger  army  It  Is  also  proving  that  It 
has  better  people,  better  Institutions,  better 
principles — and.  In  general,  a  better  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  evidence  for  my  proposition  Is  the 
remarkable  discrepancy  between  the  appar- 
ent and  hidden  causes  of  some  modern  wars 
and  the  discrepancy  between  their  causes 
and  ultimate  consequences. 

The  precipitating  cause  of  the  Pranco- 
Prusslan  war,  for  example,  was  a  dispute 
over  the  succession  to  the  Spanish  throne 
and  the  ostensible  "underlying"  cause  was 
French  resistance  to  the  imlficatlon  of  Ger- 
many. The  war  was  followed  by  German 
unification — which  probably  could  have  been 
achieved  vrithout  war — but  It  was  also  fol- 


» Jean  de  la  Bruyere,  Prench  writer  nnd 
historian.  In  "Du  Souveraln  ou  de  la  Repub- 
llque,"  In  Ouvres  Completes,  Julian  Benda. 
ed.  (Parts:  Llbralre  GalUmard,  1951),  Blb- 
Uotheque  de  al  Plelade.  Vol.  23,  pp.  302-303. 

•  Aldous  Huxley  "The  Politics  of  Bcology," 
(Santa  Barbara:  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions,   1983)    p.  6. 


lowed  by  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  the 
humiliation  of  Prance  and  the  emergence 
of  Germany  as  the  greatest  power  In  Europe, 
which  could  not  have  been  achieved  without 
war.  The  peace  treaty.  Incidentally,  said 
nothing  about  the  Spanish  throne,  which 
everyone  appBU-ently  had  forgotten.  One 
wonders  to  what  extent  the  Germans  were 
motivated  simply  by  the  desire  to  cut  those 
haughty  Frenchmen  down  to  size  and  have 
a  good  excuse  to  build  another  montxment  in 
Berlin. 

The  United  States  went  to  war  in  1898 
for  the  stated  purpose  of  liberating  Cuba 
from  Spanish  tyranny,  but  then,  after  win- 
ning the  war — a  wsir  which  Spain  had  been 
willing  to  pay  a  high  price  to  avoid — the 
United  States  brought  the  liberated  Cubans 
under  an  American  protectorate,  and  Inci- 
dentally annexed  the  Philippines,  because, 
according  to  President  McKlnley,  the  Lord 
told  him  It  was  America's  duty  "to  educate 
the  Plllplnos,  and  uplift  and  civilize  and 
Christianize  them,  and  by  God's  grace  do  the 
very  best  we  could  by  them,  as  our  fellow- 
men  for  whom  Christ  also  died."  • 

Isn't  It  Interesting  that  the  voice  was  the 
voice  of  God  but  the  words  were  those  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Ad- 
miral Mahan,  those  "Imperialists  of  1888" 
who  wanted  America  to  have  an  empire  Just 
because  a  big,  powerful  country  like  the 
United  States  ought  to  have  an  empire? 
The  spirit  of  the  times  was  expressed  by  Al- 
bert Beverldge  who  proclaimed  Americans  to 
be  "a  conquering  race."  "We  must  obey  our 
blood  and  occupy  new  markets  and  If  neces- 
sary new  lands,"  he  said,  because  "In  the  Al- 
mighty's Infinite  plan  ,  .  .  debased  civiliza- 
tions and  decaying  races"  must  disappear 
"before  the  higher  civilization  of  the  nobler 
and  more  virile  typos  of  man." ' 

In  1914  all  Europe  went  to  war.  ostensibly 
because  the  heir  to  the  Austrian  throne  had 
been  assassinated  at  Sarajevo  but  really  be- 
cause that  murder  became  the  symbolic  focus 
of  the  Incredibly  delicate  senslblllUes  of  the 
great  nations  of  Europe.  The  events  of  the 
summer  of  1914  were  a  melodrama  of  ab- 
normal psychology:  Austria  had  to  himxill- 
ate  Serbia  In  order  not  to  be  humiliated  her- 
self, but  Austria's  effort  to  recover  self- 
esteem  was  profoundly  humlUatlng  to  Russia, 
Russia  was  allied  to  Prance,  who  had  been 
feeling  generally  himilllated  since  1871,  and 
Austria  In  turn  was  allied  to  Germany,  whose 
pride  required  her  to  support  Austria  no  mat- 
ter how  insanely  Austria  behaved  and  who 
may  In  any  case  have  felt  that  It  would  be 
fun  to  give  the  German  Army  another  swing 
down  the  Champs  Elysees.  For  these  en- 
nobling reasons  the  world  was  plunged  Into 
a  war  which  took  tens  of  millions  of  lives, 
precipitated  the  Rxisslan  Revolution  and  set 
In  motion  the  events  that  led  to  another 
world  war,  a  war  which  took  tens  of  millions 
more  lives  and  precipitated  the  world  wide 
revolutions  of  which  we  spoke  last  week, 
revolutions  whose  consequences  are  beyond 
the  foresight  of  any  of  us  now  alive. 

Both  the  causes  and  consequences  of  war 
may  have  more  to  do  with  pathology  than 
with  politics,  more  to  do  with  Irrational 
pressures  of  pride  and  pain  than  with  ra- 
tional calculations  of  advantage  and  profit. 
It  has  been  said  that  burled  in  the  secret 
soul  of  every  woman  Is  a  drum  majorette; 
It  might  also  be  said  that  there  Is  a  bit  of 
the  missionary  In  all  of  our  souls.  We  all 
like  telling  people  what  to  do  but  unfor- 
tunately they  usually  don't  appreciate  It.  I 
myself  have  given  my  wife  some  splendid 
suggestions  on  household  management  but 


•Samuel  Plagg  Bemls,  A  Diplomatic  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  (New  York;  Henry 
Holt  and  Oompany,  1B56)    p.  473. 

•  Quoted  In  Barbara  Tuchman,  The  Proud 
Tower  (New  York:  The  Macmlllan  Co.,  I9M) 
p.   163. 
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ahe  i£  so  ungrat-eru;  for  rny  advice  that  I  have 
st/^pped  offering  it.  The  phenoroenon  Is  ex- 
pliiined  by  the  Canadian  peychlatrtst  and 
rormer  Du-ector-Oeneral  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  Brock  Chlsholin,  who  writes: 
■•.  .  Man's  method  of  dealing  with  diffi- 
culties in  the  past  has  always  been  to  tell 
everyone  else  how  they  should  behave. 
We've  all  been  doing  that  for  centuries. 

"It  should  be  clear  by  now  that  thla  no 
longer  does  any  good  Everybody  has  by 
now  been  told  by  everybody  else  how  he 
should  behave.  The  criticism  is  not  effective; 
It  never  has  been,  and  it  never  Is  going  to 
be.   .   .    "5 

Ine(Te<7t;ve  though  it  has  been,  the  giving — 
and  enforcement — of  all  this  unsolicited  ad- 
vice has  at  least  until  recently  been  com- 
patible with  the  survival  of  the  human  race. 
Mail  is  now.  however,  for  the  first  time.  In  a 
situation  m  which  the  survival  of  his  speclea 
U  in  Jeopardy  Other  forms  of  life  have  been 
endangered,  and  many  destroyed,  by  changes 
in  their  natural  environment;  man  Is  men- 
aced by  a  change  of  environment  which  he 
himself  has  wrought  by  the  Invention  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  ballistic  missiles.  Our 
power  to  kill  has  become  universal,  creating 
a  !-acUoally  new  situation  which,  if  we  are 
to  survive,  requires  us  to  adopt  some  radi- 
cally new  attitudes  about  the  giving  and 
enforcement  of  advice  and  in  general  about 
human  and   international   relations. 

The  enormity  of  the  danger  of  extinction 
of  our  species  Ls  dulled  by  tJie  frequency  with 
which  It  la  stated,  as  If  a  familiar  threat  of 
catastrophe  were  no  threat  at  a!!.  We  seem 
to  feel  somehow  that  because  the  hydrogen 
bomb  has  not  killed  us  yet  It  it  never  going 
to  kill  us.  This  Is  a  dangerous  assumption 
because  it  encourages  the  retention  of  tradi- 
tional attitudes  about  world  politics  when 
our  responsibility,  In  Dr  Chlaholms  words. 
Is  nothing  less  than  "to  re-examine  all  of  the 
attitudes  of  our  ancestors  and  to  select  from 
th.Tee  attitudes  things  which  we.  on  our  own 
autiiorlty  In  theee  present  circumstances, 
with  our  knowledge,  recognize  as  still  valid 
In    this    new    kind    of    world.  .   .   ." « 

The  attitude  above  all  others  which  I  feel 
sure  Is  no  longer  valid  la  the  arrogance  of 
power  the  tendency  of  great  nations  to 
equate  power  with  virtue  and  major  responsi- 
bilities with  a  universal  m.lssion.  The  di- 
lemmas Involved  are  preeminently  American 
dilemmas,  not  because  America  baa  weak- 
nesses that  others  do  not  have  but  because 
America  is  powerful  as  no  nation  has  ever 
been  before  and  the  discrepancy  between  Its 
power  and  the  power  of  others  appears  to  be 
increasing  I  said  In  a  speech  In  New  York 
l.-vst  week  that  I  felt  confident  that  America, 
with  Its  great  resources  and  democratic  tra- 
ditions, with  Us  diverse  and  creative  popula- 
tion, would  find  the  wisdom  to  match  Its 
power  Perhaps  I  should  have  been  more 
cautious  and  expressed  only  hope  Instead  of 
oonfldence.  because  the  wisdom  that  Is  re- 
quired is  greater  wisdom  th.an  any  great  na- 
tion has  ever  shown  before.  It  must  be 
rooted,  as  Dr  Chlsholm  says,  In  the  reexami- 
nation of  "all  of  the  attitudes  of  our  an- 
cestors  • 

It  Is  a  tall  order  Perhaps  one  can  begin  to 
fill  It  by  an  attempt  to  .\s.«ess  some  of  the 
effects  of  Americas  great  p -.wer  on  scane  of 
the  small  countries  whom  we  have  tried  to 
help 

Reflecting  on  his  voyages  to  Polynesia  in 
the  late  eighteenth  centurv.  Captain  Cook 
later  wrote  that  'It  would  have  been  better 
for  these  people  never  to  have  known  us." 
In  a  recently  published  book  on  European 
explorations  nf  the  South  Pacific,  Alan 
Moorehead  relates  how  the  Tahltlans  and  the 
gentle  aborigines  of  Australia  were  corrupted 


'  Brock  Chlsholm,  Prescription  for  Survival. 
(New  York:  Columbia  Universitv  Preas 
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by  the  white  man's  diseases,  alcohol,  firearms, 
laws  and  concepts  of  morality,  by  what 
Moorehead  calls  "the  long  down-slide  Into 
Western  civilization." '  The  first  mission- 
aries to  Tahiti,  says  Moorehead.  were  "deter- 
mined to  recreate  the  Island  in  the  Image  of 
lower-mlddle-class  Protestant  England  •  •  • 
They  kept  hammering  away  at  the  Tahltlan 
way  of  life  until  It  crtmibled  before  them, 
and  within  two  decades  they  had  achieved 
precUely  what  they  set  out  to  do."  It  Is  said 
that  the  first  mlsslonarlea  who  went  to  Ha- 
waii went  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to 
the  Polynesians  that  it  was  sinful  to  work  on 
Sunday,  only  to  discover  that  In  those  boun- 
tiful Islands  nobody  worked  on  any  day. 

Even  when  acting  with  the  beet  Inten- 
tions, American*,  like  other  Western  peoples 
who  have  carried  their  civilization  abroad, 
have  had  something  of  the  same  "fatal  Im- 
pact" on  smaller  nations  that  European  ex- 
plorers had  on  the  Tahltlans  and  the  native 
Australians.  We  have  not  harmed  people 
because  we  wished  to;  on  the  contrary,  more 
often  than  not  we  have  wanted  to  help  i>eo- 
ple  and,  In  some  very  Important  respects,  we 
have  helped  them.  Americans  have  brought 
medicine  and  education,  manufactures  and 
modern  techniques  to  many  places  In  the 
world;  but  they  also  broiight  themselves  and 
the  condescending  attitudes  of  a  people 
whose  very  success  breeds  disdain  for  other 
ctilturee.  Bringing  power  without  under- 
standing. Americans  as  well  as  Europeans 
have  had  a  devastating  effect  In  less  ad- 
vanced areas  of  the  world;  without  wishing 
to,  without  knowing  they  were  doing  It,  they 
have  shattered  traditional  societies,  dis- 
rupted fragile  economies,  and  undermined 
peoples'  confidence  In  themselves  by  the  in- 
vidious example  of  their  own  efficiency. 
They  have  done  tliis  in  many  instances  sim- 
ply by  being  big  smd  strong,  by  giving  good 
advice,  by  intruding  on  people  who  have  not 
wanted  them  but  oould  not  resist  them. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  Americans  act 
when  they  go  to  foreign  countries?  For- 
eigners frequently  comment  on  the  contrast 
between  the  behavior  of  Americans  at  home 
and  abroad;  in  our  own  country,  they  say, 
wo  are  hospitable  and  considerate,  but  as 
soon  as  we  get  outside  our  own  borders  some- 
thing seems  to  get  Into  us  and,  wherever  we 
are,  we  become  noisy  and  demanding  and 
strut  around  as  If  we  owned  the  place.  The 
British  used  to  say  during  the  war  that  the 
trouble  with  the  Yanks  was  that  they  were 
"overpaid,  oversexed  and  over  here."  I  re- 
cently took  a  vacation  In  Mexico  and  noticed 
In  a  small-town  airport  two  groups  of  stu- 
dents on  holiday,  both  about  undergraduate 
age;  one  group  was  Japanese,  the  other 
American.  The  Japanese  were  neatly  dressed 
and  were  talking  and  laughing  In  a  manner 
that  neither  annoyed  anybody  nor  particu- 
larly called  attenUon  to  themselves.  The 
Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  disport- 
ing themselves  In  a  conspicuous  and  offen- 
sive manner,  stamping  around  the  waiting 
room  In  sloppy  clothes,  drinking  beer  and 
shouting  to  each  other  as  if  no  one  else  were 
there. 

This  kind  of  scene,  tinfortunately,  has  be- 
come familiar  In  many  parts  of  the  world. 
I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  Its  significance; 
but  I  have  the  feeling  that.  Just  as  there 
was  once  something  special  about  being  a 
Roman  or  a  Spaniard  or  an  Englishman, 
there  Is  now  something  about  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  an  American  abroad,  something 
about  the  consciousness  of  belonging  to  the 
biggest,  richest  country  In  the  world,  that 
encourages  people  who  are  perfectly  weU 
behaved  at  home  to  become  boorish  when 
they  are  In  somebody  else's  country  and  to 
treat  the  local  citizens  as  II., they  weren't 
really  there.  One  reason  why  Americans 
abroad  may  act  as  though  they  "own  the 
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place"  Is  that  In  many  places  they  ver-. 
nearly  do:  American  companies  may  domi- 
nate large  segments  of  a  country's  economy- 
American  products  are  advertised  on  bill- 
boards and  displayed  In  the  shop  windows 
American  hotels  and  snack  bars  are  avail- 
able to  protect  American  tourists  from  for- 
eign Influence,  American  soldiers  may  be 
stationed  In  the  country  and,  even  if  they 
are  not,  the  population  are  probably  well 
aware  that  their  very  survival  depends  on 
the  wisdom  with  which  America  uses  her 
Immense  military  power. 

I  think  that  any  American,  when  he  goes 
abroad,  carries  an  unconscious  knowledge 
of  all  this  power  with  him  and  It  affects  his 
behavior  Just  as  It  once  affected  the  behavior 
of  Greeks  and  Romans,  of  Spaniards,  Ger- 
mans and  Englishmen,  in  the  brief  high 
noons  of  their  respective  ascendancies,  it 
was  the  arrogance  of  their  power  that  led 
nineteenth  century  Englishmen  to  suppose 
that  If  you  shouted  at  a  foreigner  loud 
enough  In  English  he  was  bound  to  under- 
stand you.  or  that  now  leads  Americans  to 
behave  like  Mark  Twain's  "Innocents  abroad," 
who  reported  as  follows  on  their  travels  In 
Europe ; 

"The  peoples  of  those  foreign  countries 
are  very  Ignorant.  They  looked  curiously  at 
the  costumes  that  we  had  brought  from  the 
wilds  of  America.  They  observed  that  we 
talked  loudly  at  table  sometimes  ...  In  Parts, 
they  Just  simply  opened  their  eyes  and  stared 
when  we  spoke  to  them  In  French!  We 
never  did  succeed  In  making  these  Idiots  un- 
derstand their  own  language." » 

We  all,  as  Dr.  Chlsholm  explains,  enjoy 
telling  people  how  they  should  behave,  and 
the  bigger  and  stronger  and  richer  we  are, 
the  more  we  feel  suited  to  the  task,  the  more 
Indeed  we  consider  it  our  duty.  Dr.  Chls- 
holm relates  the  story  of  an  eminent  cleric 
who  had  been  proselyting  the  Eskimos  and 
said:  "You  know,  for  years  we  couldn't  do 
anything  with  those  Eskimos  at  all;  they 
didn't  have  any  sin.  We  had  to  teach  them 
sin  for  years  before  we  could  do  anything 
with  them."'  I  am  reminded  of  the  three 
boy  scouts  who  reported  to  their  scoutmaster 
that  as  their  good  deed  for  the  day  they  had 
helped  an  old  lady  cross  the  street.  "That's 
fine,"  said  the  scoutmaster,  "but  why  did  It 
take  three  of  you?"  "WeU,"  they  explained, 
"she  didn't  want  to  g:o." 

The  good  deed  above  all  others  that  Amer- 
icans feel  qualified  to  perform  Is  the  teach- 
ing of  democracy  and  the  dignity  of  man. 
Let  us  consider  the  results  of  some  American 
good  deeds  In  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Over  the  years  since  President  Monroe 
proclaimed  his  doctrine,  Latin  America- 
have  had  the  advantages  of  United  Sta.f 
tutelage  In  fiscal  responslblUty,  In  collective 
security  and  In  the  techniques  of  democracy. 
If  they  have  fallen  short  In  any  of  these 
fields,  the  thought  presents  Itself  that  the 
fault  may  lie  as  much  with  the  teacher  u 
with  the  pupils. 

When  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  an- 
nounced his  "corollary"  to  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine In  1905,  he  solemnly  declared  that  he 
regarded  the  future  Interventions  thus  sanc- 
tified as  a  "burden"  and  a  "responsibility" 
and  an  obligation  to  "International  equity." 
Not  once,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  the  United 
States  regarded  itself  as  Intervening  in  a 
Latin  American  country  for  selfish  or  un- 
worthy motives — a  view  not  necessarily 
shared  by  the  beneficiaries.  Whatever  re- 
assurance the  purity  of  our  motives  may  give 
must  be  shaken  a  little  by  the  thought  that 
probably  no  country  In  all  human  history 
has  ever  Intervened  In  another  except  for 
what  It  regarded  as  excellent  motives.    "The 
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vicked  are  wicked,  no  doubt,"  wrote  Thack- 
e.ay,  "and  they  go  astray  and  they  fall,  and 
they  come  by  their  deserts;  but  who  can  tell 
the  mischief  which  the  very  virtuous  do?"  '• 

For  all  our  noble  Intentions,  the  countries 
which  have  had  most  of  the  tutelage  In  de- 
mocracy by  United  States  Marines  are  not 
particularly  democratic.  These  Include 
Haiti,  which  Is  under  a  brutal  and  super- 
stitious dictatorship,  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, which  is  in  turmoil,  and  Cuba,  which,  as 
no  one  needs  to  be  reminded,  has  replaced 
Its  traditional  right  wing  dictatorships  with 
a  communist  dictatorship. 

Maybe,  In  the  light  of  this  extraordinary 
record  of  accomplishment,  It  Is  time  for  us 
to  reconsider  our  teaching  methods.  Maybe 
we  are  not  really  cut  out  for  the  Job  of 
spreading  the  gosp>el  of  democracy.  Maybe 
It  would  profit  us  to  concentrate  on  our  own 
democracy  Instead  of  trying  to  Inflict  our 
particular  version  of  It  on  all  those  ungrate- 
ful Latin  Americans  who  stubbornly  oppose 
their  North  American  benefactors  Instead  of 
the  "real"  enemies  whom  we  have  so  gra- 
ciously chosen  for  them.  And  maybe — Just 
maybe — if  we  left  our  neighbors  to  make 
their  own  Judgments  and  their  own  mis- 
takes, and  confined  our  assistance  to  matters 
of  economics  and  technology  Instead  of 
philosophy,  maybe  then  they  would  begin  to 
find  the  democracy  and  the  dignity  that 
have  largely  eluded  them  and  we  In  turn 
might  begin  to  find  the  love  and  gratitude 
that  we  seem  to  crave. 

Korea  Is  another  example.  We  went  to 
war  In  1950  to  defend  South  Korea  against 
the  Russian-Inspired  aggression  of  North 
Korea.  I  think  that  Intervention  In  that 
war  was  Justified  and  necessary.  We  were 
defending  a  country  that  clearly  wanted  to 
be  defended:  Its  army  was  willing  to  fight 
and  fought  well,  and  Its  government,  though 
dlctorlal,  was  a  patriotic  government  which 
commanded  the  support  of  the  people. 
Throughout  the  war,  however,  the  United 
States  emphasized  as  one  of  its  war  alms 
the  survival  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  a 
"free  society."  something  which  It  was  not 
then  or  for  a  long  time  after  the  war.  We 
lost  33,629  American  lives  in  the  war  and 
have  since  spent  >5.61  billion  on  direct  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  and  a  great  deal  more 
on  Indirect  aid  to  South  Korea.  TTie  cotin- 
try,  nonetheless,  remained  until  recently  In 
a  condition  of  virtual  economic  stagnation 
and  political  Instability.  These  facts  are 
regrettable  but  the  truly  surprising  fact  Is 
that,  having  fought  a  war  for  three  years 
to  defend  the  freedom  of  South  Korea,  most 
Americans  are  probably  Ignorant  of  and  al- 
most certainly  uninterested  In  the  current 
itate  of  the  ward  for  whom  they  sacrificed 
so  much. 

We  are  now  engaged  In  a  war  to  "defend 
freedom"  In  South  Vietnam.  Unlike  the  Re- 
public of  Korea.  South  l^etnam  has  an 
army  which  without  notable  success  and 
a  weak,  dictatorial  government  which  does 
not  command  the  loyalty  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  jjeople.  The  ofQclal  war  alms 
of  the  United  States  Government,  as  I 
understand  them,  are  to  defeat  what  is  re- 
garded as  North  Vietnamese  aggression,  to 
demonstrate  the  futility  of  what  the  com- 
munists call  "wars  of  national  liberation," 
and  to  create  conditions  under  which  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  will  be  able  freely 
to  determine  their  own  future.  I  have 
not  the  sUghtest  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President  and 
the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  In  pro- 
pounding these  alms.  What  I  do  doubt — 
and  doubt  very  much — is  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  achieve  these  aims  by  the 
means  being  used.  I  do  not  question  the 
power  of  our  weapons  and  the  efficiency  of 
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our  logistics;  I  cannot  say  these  things 
delight  me  as  they  seem  to  delight  some  of 
our  officials,  but  they  are  certainly  Im- 
pressive. What  I  do  question  Is  the  ability 
of  the  United  States,  or  France  or  any  other 
Western  nation,  to  go  Into  a  small,  alien, 
undeveloped  Asian  nation  and  create  sta- 
bility where  there  Is  chaos,  the  will  to  fight 
where  there  Is  defeatism,  democracy  where 
there  Is  no  tradition  of  It  and  honest  gov- 
ernment where  corruption  is  almost  a  way 
of  Ufe.  Our  handicap  is  well  expressed  In 
the  pungent  Chinese  proverb:  "In  shallow 
■waters  dragons  become  the  sport  of 
shrimps." 

Early  last  month  demonstrators  In  S»lgon 
burned  American  Jeeps,  tried  to  assault 
American  soldiers,  and  marched  through  the 
streets  shouting  "Down  with  the  American 
Imperialists,"  while  one  of  the  Buddhist 
leaders  made  a  Bi>eech  equating  the  United 
States  with  the  communists  as  a  threat  -to 
South  Vietnamese  lndep>endence.  Most 
Americans  are  understandably  shocked  and 
angered  to  encounter  such  hostility  from 
people  who  by  now  would  be  under  the  rule 
of  the  Viet  Cong  but  for  the  sacrifice  of 
American  Uvea  and  money.  Why,  we  may 
ask,  are  they  so  shockingly  ungrateful? 
Surely  they  must  know  that  their  very  right 
to  parade  and  protest  and  demonstrate  de- 
pends on  the  Americans  who  are  defending 
them. 

The  answer,  I  think.  Is  that  "fatal  impact" 
of  the  rich  and  strong  on  the  poor  and 
weak.  Dependent  on  it  though  the  Viet- 
namese are,  our  very  strength  Is  a  reproach 
to  their  weakness,  our  wealth  a  mockery  of 
their  poverty,  our  success  a  reminder  of 
their  failures.  What  they  resent  Is  the  dis- 
ruptive effect  of  our  strong  culture  upon 
their  fragile  one,  an  effect  which  we  can  no 
more  avoid  than  a  man  can  help  being 
bigger  than  a  child.  What  they  fear,  I  think 
rightly.  Is  that  traditional  Vietnamese  so- 
ciety cannot  survive  the  American  economic 
and  cultural  impact. 

Both  literally  and  figuratively,  Saigon  has 
become  an  American  brothel.  A  New  York 
Times  correspondent  rep)orts  that  many 
Vietnamese  find  It  necessary  to  put  their 
wives  or  daughters  to  work  as  bar  girls  or  to 
peddle  them  to  American  soldiers  as  mis- 
tresses; that  It  Is  not  unusual  to  hear  a  re- 
port that  a  Vietnamese  soldier  has  committed 
suicide  out  of  shame  because  his  wife  has 
been  working  as  a  bar  girl;  that  Vietnamese 
have  trouble  getting  taxi  cabs  because 
drivers  will  not  stop  for  them,  preferring  to 
pick  up  American  soldiers  who  will  pay  out- 
rageous fares  without  complaint;  that  as  a 
result  of  the  American  Influx,  bar  girls,  pros- 
titutes, pimps,  bar  owners  and  taxi  drivers 
have  risen  to  the  higher  levels  of  the  eco- 
nomic pyramid;  that  middle  class  Viet- 
namese families  have  difficulty  renting  homes 
because  Americans  have  driven  up  the  rent 
beyond  their  reach  and  some  Vietnamese 
families  have  actually  been  evicted  from 
hotises  and  apartments  by  landlords  who 
prefer  to  rent  to  the  affluent  Americans;  that 
Vietnamese  civil  servants,  Junior  army  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men  are  unable  to  support 
their  families  because  of  the  Inflation  gen- 
erated by  American  spending  and  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  G  J.'s." 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  recently  reported 
with  pride  that  his  Department  Is  providing 
9.2  pounds  of  goods  a  day  for  each  G.I.  for 
sale  in  the  P.X.'s;  what  the  Secretary  ne- 
glected to  point  out  was  that  these  vast 
quantities  of  consumer  goods  are  the  major 
sotu-ce  of  supply  for  the  thriving  Vletntunese 
black  market.  It  Is  rejxirted  that  30  thou- 
sand cans  of  hair  spray  were  sent  to  Vietnam 
In  March  of  1966;  since  it  is  tuillkely  that 


the  American  fighting  men  are  major  c<m- 
simiers  of  hair  sp>ray.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  this  Item  has  found  Its  way 
to  the  black  mai'ket. 

One  Vietnamese  explained  to  the  New  York 
Times  reporter  whom  1  mentioned  that  "Any 
time  legions  of  prosperous  white  men  descend 
on  a  rudimentary  Asian  society,  you  are 
bound  to  have  trouble."  Another  said:  "We 
Vietnamese  are  somewhat  xenophobe.  We 
don't  like  foreigners,  any  kind  of  foreigners, 
so  that  you  shouldn't  be  surprised  that  we 
don't  like  you."  " 

Sincere  though  It  Is,  the  American  effort 
to  build  the  foundations  of  freedom  In  South 
Vietnam  may  thus  have  an  effect  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  Intended.  "All  this 
struggling  and  striving  to  make  the  world 
better  Is  a  great  mistake;"  said  Bernard 
Shaw,  "not  because  It  Isn't  a  good  thing  to 
Improve  the  world  If  you  know  how  to  do  It. 
but  because  striving  and  struggling  Is  the 
worst  way  you  oould  set  about  doing  any- 
thing." " 

One  wonders  as  well  how  much  our  com- 
mitment to  Vietnamese  freedom  Is  also  a 
commitment  to  American  pride.  The  t-wo. 
I  think,  have  become  part  of  the  same  pack- 
age. When  we  talk  about  the  freedom  of 
South  Vietnam,  we  may  be  thinking  about 
how  disagreeable  It  would  be  to  accept  a 
solution  short  of  victory;  we  may  be  think- 
ing about  how  our  pride  would  be  Injured 
If  we  settled  for  less  than  we  set  out  to 
achieve;  we  may  be  thinking  about  our 
reputation  as  a  great  power,  as  though  a 
compromise  settlement  would  shame  us  be- 
fore the  world,  marking  us  as  a  second  rate 
people  with  flagging  courage  and  determina- 
tion. 

Such  fears  are  as  nonsensical  as  their  op- 
{xwlte,  which  is  the  presumption  of  a  uni- 
versal mission.  They  are  simply  tmworthy 
of  the  richest,  most  powerful,  most  produc- 
tive and  best  educated  people  In  the  world. 
One  can  understand  an  uncompromising  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  such  countries  as  China 
or  Prance;  both  have  been  stricken  low  in 
this  century  and  arrogance  may  be  helpful 
to  them  In  recovering  their  pride.  It  is  much 
lees  comprehensible  •  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  a  nation  whose  modem  his- 
tory has  been  an  almost  uninterrupted 
chronicle  of  success,  a  nation  which  by 
now  should  be  so  sure  of  Its  own  power  as  to 
be  capable  of  magnanimity,  a  nation  which 
by  now  should  be  able  to  act  on  the  proposi- 
tion, as  expressed  by  George  Kennan.  that 
"there  is  more  respect  to  be  won  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world  by  a  resolute  and  cour- 
ageous liquidation  of  unsound  positions 
than  In  the  most  stubborn  pursuit  of  ex- 
travagant or  unpromising  objectives."  >• 

The  cause  of  our  difficulties  In  southeast 
Asia  Is  not  a  deflclency  of  power  but  an 
excess  of  the  wrong  kind  of  power  which  re- 
sults in  a  feeling  of  Importance  when  It 
falls  to  achieve  Its  desired  ends.  We  are  still 
acting  like  boy  scouts  dragging  reluctant 
old  ladles  across  the  streets  they  do  not  want 
to  cross.  We  are  trying  to  remake  Viet- 
namese society,  a  task  which  certainly  can- 
not be  accomplished  by  force  and  which 
probably  cannot  be  accomplished  by  any 
means  available  to  outsiders.  The  objective 
may  be  desirable,  but  it  Is  not  feasible. 

There  Is  wisdom  It  also  malice  In  Prince 
Sihanouks  comparison  of  American  and 
Chinese  aid.    "You  will  note  the  difference  in 
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the  ways  of  giving,"  he  writes.  "On  one  side 
we  are  being  humiliated,  we  are  given  a 
lecture  we  are  required  to  give  something 
In  return.  On  the  other  side,  not  only  Is 
our  dignity  as  poor  people  being  preserved. 
but  our  self-esteem  Is  being  flattered — and 
human  beings  have  their  weaknesses,  and  It 
wnu!d  be  futile  to  try  Ut  eradicate  (them)."'* 
Or  a^  Shaw  said  'Religion  Is  a  great  force — 
the  jniy  real  motive  force  In  the  world;  but 
what  you  fellows  don't  understand  Is  that 
you  must  get  at  a  man  through  his  own  re- 
ligion and  not  through  yours."  -• 

The  Idea  of  being  responsible  for  the  whole 
world  seems  to  be  flattering  to  Americans 
and  I  am  afraid  It  Is  turning  otir  heads.  Just 
as  the  sense  of  global  responsibility  turned 
the  heads  of  ancient  Romans  and  nineteenth 
century  British.  A  prominent  American  is 
credited  with  having  said  recently  that  the 
United  States  was  the  "engine  of  mankind" 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  was  "the  train."" 
A  British  political  writer  wrote  last  summer 
what  he  caJled  "A  Cheer  for  American  Im- 
perialism. "  An  empire,  he  said,  "hag  no 
justification  except  Its  own  existence."  It 
mu£t  never  contract;  It  "wastes  treeisure  and 
life."  Its  commitments  'are  without  rhyme 
or  reason  "  Nonetheless,  according  to  the 
author,  the  "American  empire"  la  uniquely 
benevolP.1t.  devoted  as  It  Is  to  Individual 
liberty  and  t.he  rule  of  law.  and  having  per- 
formed such  services  as  getting  the  author 
released  from  a  Yugoslav  jaU  simply  by  his 
threatening  to  Involve  the  American  consul, 
a  service  which  he  describes  as  "sublime."" 
Wh.U  romantic  nonsense  this  Is.  And  what 
diuigerous  non.':ense  in  this  age  of  nuclear 
weapons  The  idea  of  an  "American  empire" 
mig."-.t  be  dis.Tiissed  as  the  arrant  Imagining 
of  a  British  Gu.Tga  Din  except  for  the  fact 
that  It  surely  strikes  a  responsive  chord  In 
ft*  least  a  corner  of  t.he  usually  sensible  and 
humane  American  mind  It  calls  to  mind  the 
slogans  of  the  past  about  the  shot  fired  at 
Concord  being  heard  round  the  world,  about 
"manifest  destiny  "  and  "making  the  world 
safe  for  democracy  '  and  the  demand  for 
"unconditional  surrender"  In  World  War  II. 
It  calls  to  mind  President  McKmley  taking 
counsel  with  the  aupreme  Be;ng  about  his 
duty  to  the  benighted  Filipinos. 

The  "Blesslngs-of-c:vii:zatlon  Trust,"  as 
Mark  Twain  called  It,  may  have  been  a 
"Daisy"  m  lia  day.  uplifting  for  the  soul  and 
good  for  business  besides,  but  Its  day  Is  past. 
It  Is  past  because  the  great  majority  of  the 
human  race  are  demanding  dignity  and  In- 
dependence not  the  honor  of  a  supine  role 
In  an  American  empire.  It  is  past  because 
whatever  claim  America  may  make  for  the 
universal  domain  of  its  Ideas  and  values  Is 
countered  by  the  communist  counter-claim, 
armed  like  our  own  with  nuclear  weap>ons. 
And,  most  of  all.  it  is  past  because  it  never 
should  have  begun,  because  we  are  not  the 
"engine  of  mankind"  but  only  one  of  Its  more 
successful  and  fortunate  branches,  endowed 
by  our  Creator  with  about  Uie  same  capacity 
for  good  and  evil,  no  more  or  less,  than  the 
rest  of  humanity. 

An  excessive  preoccupation  with  foreign  re- 
lations over  a  long  period  of  time  Is  a  prob- 


'^  N'or'.;>dom  Sihanouk,  "The  Failure  of  the 
United  States  In  the  'Third  World' — Seen 
Through  the  Lesson  .-if  Cambodia."  Re- 
printed In  CO.VGIIESSIONAL  RECORD,  VOl.  Ill 
pt    19    p    25,328 
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"  .McGeorge  Bundy  is  said  to  have  said  that 
In  an  interview  with  Henry  F  Graff,  Professor 
of  History  at  Columbia  University,  who  re- 
ported it  in  "How  Johiisoii  Makes  Foreign 
Policy  "  Setc  York  Times  Magazine,  July  4 
1^65   p.  17 

■■'  Henry  Pairlie.  writer  for  The  Spectator 
and  The  Daily  Telegraph  of  London.  In  "A 
Cheer  for  .American  Imperialism."  New  York 
Time$  Magazine,  July  11.  1965 


lem  of  great  Importance  because  It  diverts  a 
nation  from  the  sources  of  Its  strength,  which 
are  In  its  domestic  life.  A  nation  Immersed 
In  foreign  affairs  Is  expending  lt«  capital,  hu- 
man as  well  as  material;  sooner  or  later  that 
capital  must  be  renewed  by  some  diversion  of 
creative  energies  from  foreign  to  domestic 
pursuits.  I  would  doubt  that  any  nation  has 
achieved  a  durable  greatness  by  conducting 
a  "strong"  foreign  policy,  but  many  have 
been  ruined  by  expending  their  energies  on 
foreign  adventures  while  allowing  their  do- 
mestic bases  to  deteriorate.  The  United 
States  emerged  as  a  world  power  In  the 
twentieth  century  not  because  of  what  It  had 
done  in  foreign  relations  but  because  It  had 
spent  the  nineteenth  century  developing  the 
North  American  continent;  by  contntst,  the 
Austrian  and  Turkish  empires  collapsed  in 
the  twentieth  centtiry  In  large  part  because 
they  had  for  so  long  neglected  their  Internal 
development  and  organization. 

IX  America  has  a  service  to  perform  In  the 
world — and  I  believe  It  has — It  Is  In  large  part 
the  service  of  Its  own  example.  In  our  ex- 
cessive Involvement  in  the  affairs  of  other 
countries,  we  are  not  only  living  off  our  assets 
and  denying  our  own  people  the  proper  en- 
joyment of  their  resources;  we  are  also  deny- 
ing the  world  the  example  of  a  free  society 
enjoying  its  freedom  to  the  fullest.  This  Is 
regrettable  Indeed  for  a  nation  that  aspires 
to  teach  democracy  to  other  nations,  because, 
as  Burke  said.  "Example  Is  the  school  of  man- 
kind, and  thev  will  learn  at  no  other."  "• 

There  is  of  course  nothing  new  about 
the  Inversion  of  values  which  leads  nations 
to  squander  their  resources  on  fruitless  and 
extravagant  foreign  undertakings.  What 
Is  new  is  the  power  of  man  to  destroy  his 
species,  which  has  made  the  struggles  of 
International  politics  dangerous  as  they  have 
never  been  before  and  confronted  us.  as  Dr. 
Chlsholm  says,  with  the  need  to  reexamine 
the  attitudes  of  our  ancestors  so  as  to  dis- 
card those  that  have  ceased  to  be  valid. 

Somehow,  therefore.  If  we  are  to  save  our- 
selves, we  must  find  In  ourselves  the  Judg- 
ment and  the  will  to  change  the  nature 
of  international  politics  in  order  to  make 
it  at  once  less  dangerous  to  mankind  and 
more  beneficial  to  individual  men.  Without 
deceiving  ourselves  as  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
task,  we  must  try  to  develop  a  new  capacity 
for  creative  political  acUon.  We  must  rec- 
ognize, first  of  all,  that  the  ultimate  source 
of  war  and  peace  lies  in  human  nature,  that 
the  study  of  pollOcs,  therefore.  Is  the  study 
of  man,  and  that  If  politics  Is  ever  to  acquire 
a  new  character,  the  change  will  not  be 
wrought  In  computers  but  through  a  better 
understanding  of  the  needs  and  fears  of  the 
human  Individual. 

It  Is  a  ctirlouB  thing  that  In  an  era 
when  Interdisciplinary  studies  are  favored 
In  the  universities  little,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  been  done  to  apply  the  Insights  of  in- 
dividual and  social  psychology  to  the  study 
of  International  relations. 

It  would  be  interesting — to  raise  one  of 
many  possible  questions — to  see  what  could 
be  learned  about  the  psychological  roots  of 
Ideology:  to  what  extent  are  Ideological 
beliefs  the  result  of  a  vaUd  and  dUlnterested 
Intellectual  process  and  to  what  extent  are 
they  Instilled  In  us  by  conditioning  and  in- 
heritance? Or,  to  put  the  question  another 
way,  why  exactly  is  It  that  most  yoimg  Rus- 
sians grow  up  believing  in  communism  and 
most  young  Americans  grow  up  believing 
In  democracy  or,  for  that  matter,  what  ac- 
x>unts  for  the  coincidence  that  most  Arabs 
oelleve  In  Islam  and  most  Spaniards  In 
Catholicism?  What,  In  short.  Is  the  real 
source  of  Ideological  beUefs  and  what  value 
do  they  have  as  concepts  of  reality,  much  lees 
as  principles  for  which  men  should  be  willing 
to  fight  and  die? 


I  recently  had.  the  privilege  of  a  lunch- 
eon with  the  distinguished  Johns  Hopkins 
psychiatrist,  Dr.  Jerome  Frank,  and  he  ex- 
plained to  me  some  psychiatric  principles 
which  may  be  pertinent  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  international  relations.  He 
pointed  out,  for  example,  that  an  Ideology 
gives  us  an  Identity  beyond  our  own  trivial 
and  transitory  lives  on  earth  and  also  serves 
the  purpose  of  "organizing  the  world"  for 
us,  giving  us  a  picture,  though  not  neces- 
sarily an  accurate  picture,  of  reality,  a 
person's  worldvlew,  or  ideology,  says  Dr 
Prank,  filters  the  signals  that  come  to  him 
giving  meaning  and  pattern  to  otherwise  odd 
bits  of  Information.  Thus,  for  example, 
when  a  Chinese  and  an  American  put  radi- 
cally different  interpretations  on  the  Viet- 
namese war,  It  Is  not  necessarily  because  one 
or  the  other  has  chosen  to  prop>ound  a  wicked 
lie  but  rather  because  each  has  filtered  in- 
formation from  the  real  wc«-ld  through  his 
Ideological  worldvlew,  selecting  the  parts 
that  fit.  rejecting  the  parts  that  do  not,  and 
coming  out  with  two  radically  different  In- 
■terpretatlons  of  the  same  events. 

There  Is  a  "strain  toward  consistency" 
which  leads  a  country,  once  It  has  decided 
that  another  country  is  good  or  bad,  peaceful 
or  aggressive,  to  Interpret  every  bit  of  infor- 
mation to  fit  that  preconception,  so  much  so 
that  even  a  genuine  concession  offered  by  one 
Is  likely  to  be  viewed  by  the  other  as  a  trick 
to  gain  some  Illicit  advantage.  A  possible 
manifestation  of  this  tendency  is  the  North 
Vietnamese  view  of  American  proposals  to 
negotiate  peace  as  fraudulent  plots.  Having 
been  betrayed  after  previous  negotiations— 
by  the  French  In  1946  and  by  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem 
in  1965  when,  with  American  complicity,  he 
refused  to  allow  the  elections  called  for  in 
the  Geneva  Accords  to  take  place — the  Hanoi 
Gcrvernment  may  now  feel  that  American 
offers  to  negotiate  peace,  which  we  believe 
to  be  genuine,  are  in  reality  plots  to  trlci 
them  into  yielding  through  diplomacy  what 
we  have  been  unable  to  nuke  them  yield  by 
force. 

Another  Interesting  point  U  the  shaping  of 
behavior  ty  expectations,  or  what  is  called 
the  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, China,  fearing  the  United  States  but 
lacking  power,  threatens  and  blusters,  con- 
firming the  United  States  in  Its  fears  ot 
China  and  c|uslng  it  to  arm  against  her, 
which  In  tun^elghtens  Chinese  fears  of  the 
United  States.  Professor  Gordon  Allport  of 
Harvard  made  the  point  some  years  ago  that 
".  .  .  while  most  people  deplore  war,  they 
nonetheless  expect  It  to  continue.  And  what 
people  expect  determines  their  behavior." 
"■  .  .  the  indispensable  condition  of  war," 
wrote  Professor  Allport,  "Is  that  people  mv.'' 
expect  war  and  mtist  prepare  for  war,  bef  v 
under  war-minded  leadership,  they  miuic 
war.  It  Is  in  this  sense  that  'wars  begin  In 
the  minds  of  men."  "  «> 

Another  striking  psychological  phenom- 
enon Is  the  tendency  of  antagonists  to  dehu- 
manize each  other.  To  most  Americans 
China  Is  a  strange,  distant  and  dangerous 
nation,  not  a  society  made  up  of  700  million 
Individual  human  beings  but  a  kind  of 
menacing  abetractlon.  When  Chinese  sol- 
diers are  described,  for  example,  as  "hordes  of 
Chinese  coolies,"  It  Is  clear  that  they  are  be- 
ing thought  of  not  as  people  but  as  some- 
thing terrifying  and  abstract,  or  as  some- 
thing Inanimate  like  the  flow  of  lava  from  a 
volcano.  Both  China  and  America  seem  to 
think  of  each  other  as  abstractions:  to  the 
Chinese  we  are  not  a  society  of  Individual 
people  but  the  embodiment  of  an  evil  Idea, 
the  Idee  of  "Imperialist  capitalism;"  and  to 
moet  of  us  China  represents  not  people  but 
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tn  evil  and  frightening  idea,   the  Idea  of 
"aggressive  communism." 

Obviously,  this  dehumanizing  tendency 
helps  to  explain  the  savagery  of  war.  Man's 
capacity  for  decent  behavior  seems  to  vary 
directly  with  his  perception  of  others  as  in- 
dividual humans  'with  hiunan  motives  and 
feelings,  whereas  his  capacity  for  barbarous 
behavior  seems  to  increase  with  his  percep- 
tion of  an  adversary  in  abstract  terms.  This 
is  the  only  explanation  I  can  think  of  for 
the  fact  that  the  very  same  good  and  decent 
citizens  who  would  never  fall  to  feed  a  hun- 
gry child  or  comfort  a  sick  friend  or  drop  a 
coin  In  the  church  collection  basket  celebrate 
the  ntmiber  of  Viet  Cong  killed  In  a  particu- 
lar week  or  battle  and  can  now  contemplate 
with  equanimity,  or  Indeed  even  advocate, 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  against  the 
"hordes  of  Chinese  coolies."  I  feel  sure  that 
this  apparent  Insensltlvlty  to  the  incinera- 
tion of  thousands  of  millions  of  our  fellow 
hiunan  beings  Is  not  the  result  of  feelings  of 
savage  Inhumanity  toward  foreigners;  It  Is 
the  result  of  not  thinking  of  them  as  humans 
at  all  but  rather  as  the  embodiment  of  doc- 
trines that  we  consider  evil. 

Dr.  Chlsholm  suggesu  that  "What  we  the 
people  of  the  world  need,  perhaps  most.  Is  to 
exercise  oiu*  imaginations,  to  develop  our 
ability  to  look  at  things  from  outside  our 
accidental  area  of  being."  Most  of  us,  he 
says,  "have  never  taken  out  our  Imaginations 
for  any  kind  of  run  in  all  our  lives,"  but 
rather  have  kept  them  tightly  locked  up 
within  the  limits  of  our  own  national  per- 
spective." 

The  obvloxiB  value  of  liberating  the  imagi- 
nation is  that  It  might  enable  us  to  acquire 
some  understanding  of  the  view  of  the  world 
held  by  people  whose  past  experience  and 
present  situations  are  radically  different  from 
our  own.  It  might  enable  us  to  understand, 
for  example,  what  It  feels  like  to  be  hungry, 
not  hungry  In  the  way  that  a  middle-class 
American  feels  after  a  golf  game  or  a  fast 
tennis  match,  but  hungry  as  an  Asian  might 
be  hungry,  with  a  hunger  that  has  never 
been  satisfied,  with  one's  children  having 
stunted  limbs  and  swollen  bellies,  with  a  de- 
sire to  change  things  that  has  Uttle  regard 
for  due  process  of  the  law  because  the  desire 
for  change  has  an  urgency  and  desperation 
about  It  that  few  Americans  have  ever  ex- 
perienced. Could  we  but  liberate  otxr 
imagination  in  this  way,  we  might  be  able  to 
see  why  so  many  people  In  the  world  are 
making  revolutions;  we  might  even  be  able 
to  see  why  some  of  them  are  communists. 

Having  suggested,  aa  best  an  amatetir  can, 
some  of  the  psychological  principles  that 
might  be  pertinent  to  International  relations, 
I  now  venture  to  suggest  some  applications. 

Paranoid  fears,  says  Dr.  Frank,  are  not  en- 
tirely false  fears;  certainly,  China's  fear  of 
American  hostility,  though  distorted  and  ex- 
aggerated. Is  not  pure  Invention.  In  dealing 
with  paranoid  Individuals,  Dr.  Prank  sug- 
gests. It  Is  generally  desirable  to  listen  re- 
spectfully without  agreeing  but  also  with- 
out trying  to  break  down  or  attack  the  pa- 
tient's system  of  beliefs.  It  Is  also  Important 
not  to  get  over  friendly  lest  the  patient  in- 
terpret effusive  overtures  as  a  hostile  plot. 
Dr.  Prank  also  suggests  that  the  paranoid 
patient  is  certain  to  rebuff  overtures  of 
friendship  many  times  before  beginning  to 
respond. 

Applying  these  principles  to  China,  per- 
haps the  best  thing  we  can  do  for  the  time 
being  Is  to  reduce  expressions  of  hostility, 
put  forth  only  such  limited  proposals  for 
friendship  as  might  be  credible,  and  other- 
wise leave  her  strictly  alone.  In  the  wake  of 
tbe  historical  trauma  to  which  I  referred 
^t  week.  China's  fear  and  hatred  of  the 
west  is  probably  still  too  deep  and  likely  to 
remain  so  for  some  time  to  come,  to  permit 

"Broch  Chlsholm,  Prescription  for  Sur- 
rttwJ,  ibid,  p.  76. 


of  positive  coc^>eration,  or,  indeed,  of  any- 
thing beyond  what  we  might  call  mutually 
respectful  relations  from  a  distance. 

Before  China  can  accept  the  hand  of  West- 
ern friendship,  she  must  first  recover  pride. 
She  must  recover  that  sense  of  herself  as  a 
great  civilization  which  was  so  badly  bat- 
tered In  the  nineteenth  century  and,  with  It, 
the  strength  to  open  her  door  to  the  outside 
world.  Having  been  all  but  destroyed  as  a 
nation  by  the  forced  intrusions  of  the  West, 
China  must  first  know  that  she  has  the 
strength  to  reject  unwanted  foreign  Influ- 
ences before  she  can  be  expected  to  seek  or 
accept  friendly  foreign  associations.  Or,  to 
make  the  same  point  from  the  side  of  the 
United  States,  before  we  can  extend  the 
hand  of  friendship  to  China  with  any  expec- 
tation of  it  being  accepted,  we  must  first 
persuade  her  that  we  respect  her  right  to 
take  what  we  offer  or  leave  it  as  she  thinks 
best.  There  is  no  better  way  to  convey  this 
message  to  China  than  by  leaving  her  alone. 

If  we  can  give  our  imaginations  a  "good 
run"  as  Dr.  Chlsholm  recommends,  we  are 
likely  to  learn  that  the  "way  of  life"  which 
we  so  eagerly  commend  to  the  world  has  lit- 
tle pertinence  either  to  China's  past  experi- 
ence or  to  her  future  needs.  China,  Dr.  Pair- 
bank  tells  us.  Is  a  society  in  which  the  con- 
cept of  "Individualism"  which  we  cherish  Is 
held  In  low  esteem  because  It  connotes  a 
chaotic  selfishness,  the  opposite  of  the  com- 
mitment to  the  collective  good  which  Is 
highly  valued  by  the  Chinese.  Similarly,  the 
very  word  for  "freedom"  (tzu-yu)  is  said 
to  connote  a  lack  of  discipline,  even  license, 
the  very  opposite  of  the  Chinese  Ideal  of  dis- 
ciplined cooperation.  Even  such  basic  West- 
ern Ideas  as  "loyal  opposition"  and  "self- 
determination,"  Professor  Palrbank  points 
out.  are  alien  to  the  Chinese.  The  cultural 
gap  is  further  illustrated  by  the  difference 
In  attitudes  toward  philanthropy:  to  Ameri- 
cans, It  Is  a  Christian  virtue;  to  the  Chinese 
It  Is,  unless  reciprocal,  Insulting  and  degrad- 
ing— something  that  we  might  keep  in  mind 
If  relations  ever  thaw  enough  to  make  con- 
ceivable American  economic  aid  or,  more 
plausibly,  disaster  relief  In  the  event  of  some 
natural  calamity  such  as  flood  or  famine." 
In  the  light  of  these  profound  cultural  dif- 
ferences, shall  we,  in  Mark  Twain's  words, 
"go  on  conferring  our  Civilization  upon  the 
peoples  that  sit  In  darfeness,  or  shall  we  give 
those  poor  things  a  rest?"  " 

There  are,  I  think,  some  limited  positive 
steps  which  the  United  States  might  take  to- 
ward improved  relations  with  China.  It 
would  do  the  United  States  no  harm  In  the 
short  run  and  perhaps  considerable  good  In 
the  long  rtin  to  end  our  opposition  to  the 
seating  of  Communist  China  In  the  United 
Nations  and,  dep>endlng  on  events,  to  follow 
that  up  with  some  positive  suggestions  for 
more  normal  relations.  The  United  States 
ha'?  already  proposed  visits  by  scholars  and 
newspapermen  between  China  and  the  United 
States,  and,  although  these  propoeals  have 
been  rejected  by  the  Chinese,  it  might  be  well, 
though  not  too  often  and  not  too  eagerly,  to 
remind  them  of  the  offer  from  time  to  tline. 
In  proposing  these  and  other  initiatives  to 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  as 
major  components  In  a  policy  of  "without 
containment  Isolation,"  Professor  Doak  Har- 
nett made  the  point  that  "In  taking  these 
steps,  we  will  have  to  do  so  In  full  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  Peking's  Initial  reaction  Is  al- 
most certain  to  be  negative  and  hostile  and 
that  any  changes  In  our  posture  will  create 
some  new  problems.  But  we  should  take 
them  nevertheless,  because  initiatives  on  our 


part  are  clearly  required  If  we  are  to  work, 
however  slowly,  toward  the  long  term  goal  of 
a  more  stable,  less  explosive  situation  In  Asia 
and  to  explore  the  poeslbiUtles  of  trying  to 
moderate  Peking's  policies."  "* 

The  point  of  such  a  new  approach  to  China, 
writes  Professor  Palrbank.  Is  psychological: 

"Peking  Is,  to  say  the  least,  maladjusted, 
rebellious  against  the  whole  outer  world. 
Russia  as  well  as  America.  We  are  Peking's 
principal  enemy  because  we  happen  now  to  be 
the  biggest  outside  power  trying  to  foster 
world  stability.  But  do  we  have  to  play 
Mao's  game?  Must  we  carry  the  whole  bur- 
den of  resisting  Peking's  pn-etenslons?  Why 
not  let  others  In  on  the  Job? 

"A  Communist  China  seated  In  the  UN," 
Palrbank  continues,  "could  no  longer  pose 
as  a  martyr  excluded  by  'American  Imperial- 
Ism,'  She  would  have  to  face  the  self-inter- 
est of  other  countries,  and  learn  to  act  as  a 
full  member  of  International  society  for  the 
first  time  in  history.  This  is  the  only  way 
for  China  to  grow  up  and  eventually  accept 
restraints  on  her  revolutionary  ardor."  " 

The  most  dil&cult  and  dangerous  of  Issues 
between  the  United  States  and  China  Is  the 
confrontation  of  their  power  In  southeast 
Asia,  an  Issue  which,  because  of  Its  explosive 
possibilities,  cannot  be  consigned  to  the  heal- 
ing effects  of  time.  I  have  suggested  in  re- 
cent statements  how  I  think  this  Issue  might 
be  resolved  by  an  agreement  for  the  neutral- 
ization of  Vietnam  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  great  powers,  and  I  will  not  repeat  the 
specifications  of  my  prop>osal  tonight. 

Should  It  be  possible  to  end  the  Viet- 
namese war  on  the  basis  of  an  agreement  for 
the  neutralization  of  southeast  Asia,  it 
would  then  be  possible  to  concentrate  with 
real  hope  of  success  on  the  long  difficult  task 
of  Introducing  some  trust  Into  relations  be- 
tween China  and  the  West,  of  repairing  his- 
tory's ravages  and  bringing  the  great 
Chinese  nation  Into  Its  proper  role  as  a  re- 
spected member  of  the  International  com- 
munity. In  time  It  might  even  be  possible 
for  the  Chinese  and  Taiwanese  on  their  own 
to  work  out  some  arrangement  for  Taiwan 
that  would  not  do  too  much  damage  either 
to  the  concept  of  self-determination  or  to  the 
Chinese  concept  of  China's  cultural  indivisi- 
bility— perhaps  some  sort  of  an  arrangement 
for  Taiwanese  self-government  under  nomi- 
nal Chinese  stizeralnty.  But  that  would  be 
for  them  to  decide. 

All  this  Is  not,  as  has  been  suggested,  a 
matter  of  "being  kind  to  China."  It  Ls  a 
matter  of  altering  that  fatal  expectancy 
which  is  leading  two  great  nations  toward 
a  tragic  and  unnecessary  war.  If  It  Involves 
"being  kind  to  China,"  those  who  are  re- 
pelled by  that  thought  may  take  some  small 
comfort  In  the  fact  that  It  also  Involves 
"being  kind  to  America." 

On  November  14,  1860,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton Stephens,  who  subsequently  became 
Vice-President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
delivered  an  address  to  the  Georgia  Legisla- 
ture In  which  he  appealed  to  his  colleagues 
to  delay  the  secession  of  Georgia  from  the 
Union.  "It  may  be."  he  said,  "that  out  of  It 
we  may  become  greater  and  more  prosper- 
ous, but  I  am  camdld  and  sincere  In  telling 
you  that  I  fear  If  we  yield  to  passion  and 
without  siifflclent  cause  shall  take  that  step, 
that  Instead  of  becoming  greater  or  more 
peaceful,  prosperous  and  happy — Instead  of 
becoming  Gods,  we  will  become  demons,  and 
at  no  distant  day  commence  cutting  one  an- 
other's throats.  This  Is  my  apprehension. 
Let  us,  therefore,  whatever  we  do,  meet  these 
difficulties,  great  as  they  are,  like  wise  and 
sensible  men,  and  consider  them  in  the  light 
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of  all   the  consequences   which  may  attend 
our  action."  "" 

W^at  a  tragedy  It  la  that  the  South  did 
not  a«^ept  Stephens'  advice  In  1860.  What 
a  blessing  it  would  be  If.  faced  with  the 
danger  of  a  war  with  China,  we  did  accept 
It  today. 

In  Its  relations  with  China,  as  Indeed  In 
Its  relations  with  all  of  the  revolutionary 
or  potentially  revolutlonarv  societies  of  the 
world,  America  has  an  opportunity  to  per- 
form services  of  which  no  great  nation  has 
ever  before  been  capable  To  do  so  we 
must  acquire  wisdom  to  match  our  power 
and  humility  to  match  our  pride,  Perhape 
the  single  word  above  all  others  that  ex- 
presses America's  need  is  "empathy,"  which 
Webster  defines  as  the  '  imaerlnatlve  projec- 
tion of  one's  own  consciousness  into  an- 
other being" 

There  are  many  respects  In  which  Amer- 
ica, If  It  can  bring  itself  to  act  with  the 
magnanimity  and  the  empathy  appropriate 
to  its  size  and  power,  can  be  an  intelligent 
example  to  the  world.  We  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  set  an  example  of  generous  under- 
standing In  our  relations  with  China,  of 
practical  cooperation  for  peace  In  our  rela- 
tions with  Russia,  of  reliable  and  respectful 
partnership  m  our  relations  with  Western 
Europe,  of  material  helpfulness  without 
m.oral  presumption  In  our  relations  with  the 
developing  nations,  of  abstention  from  the 
temptations  of  hegemony  In  our  relations 
with  Latin  America,  and  of  the  all-around 
advantages  of  minding  one's  own  buslnees 
In  our  relations  with  everybody  Mi^et  of  all, 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample of  democracy  to  the  world  by  the  way 
In  which  we  run  our  own  society;  America, 
In  the  words  of  John  Qulncy  Ad.^ms,  should 
be  "the  well-wisher  to  the  freedom  and  In- 
dependence of  all"  but  "the  champion  and 
vindicator  only  of  her  own."  " 

If  we  can  bring  ourselves  so  to  act,  we 
will  have  overcome  the  dangers  of  the  arro- 
gance of  power.  It  will  involve,  no  doubt, 
the  loM  of  certain  glories,  but  that  aetma 
a  price  worth  paying  for  the  probable  re- 
wards, which  are  the  happiness  of  America 
and  the  fieace  of  the  world 

[Prom  Life  magazine.  May  13,  19661 

Thx  Roots  or  the  Arkansas  QmsxiONm 

(By  Brock  Brower) 

It's  hard  any  longer  to  catch  the  flaah  of 
sweet-water  Ozark  crlk  that  rana  through 
Senator  J.  Wiixiam  Pclb«ight'8  stony  elo- 
quence. Mostly,  these  days,  he's  keeping  to 
dry.  somber,  hlstory-mlnded  warnings 
against  the  "fatal  presumption"  that,  he 
fears,  could  lead  America,  via  Vietnam,  to 
become  "what  It  is  not  now  and  never  has 
been,  a  seeker  after  unlimited  power  and 
empire." 

All  this,  like  as  not.  In  the  formal  rhetoric 
of  white  tie  and  tails.  Even  when  he  does 
take  an  Incidental  turn  as  a  plain  Arkansas 
country  boy,  everybody  claims  to  know  bet- 
ter than  to  believe  this  They  count  him 
rich  enough  back  home,  smart  enough  all 
around  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  long 
enough  in  the  US  Senate — 21  years — to 
have  got  over  any  of  that  he  ever  had  In  him. 
The  countrlflcatlon  is  purely  for  emphasis 
now.  Just  his  way  of  shooting  an  extra-hard 
public  look  over  the  top  of  his  tinted  glasses 
at  the  store- bought  Vietnam  and  China  poli- 
cies of  thiit  other  hillbilly.  Dean  Rusk 

Otherw'se,  according  to  those  who  see  him 
as  the  orly  temperate  and  credible  public 
critic  of  a  whole  series  of  Administration  po- 
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sltlons.  Seiwtor  FuLHuaHT  belongs  at  thla 
critical  moment  not  to  Arkansas  but  to  world 
opinion.  The  silly  mistake  too  many  of  these 
Intellectual  admirers  of  his  make — even  as 
they  put  him  atop  a  kind  of  opposing  sum- 
mit of  American  foreign  policy — Is  to  think 
it's  some  kind  of  secret  burden  for  him  to 
have  come  from  Arkansas  at  all. 

"They  think  Arkansas  and  the  South  are 
millstones  around  his  neck,  says  one  north- 
ern urban  liberal,  who  has  fo\ind  out  differ- 
ently since  going  to  work  for  his  hero  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  staff,  "but 
they're  wrong.    He  knows  his  roots." 

In  fact,  there  is  an  underlying  parochial- 
ism in  the  senator's  harshest  arguments 
against  the  U.S.  Involvement  In  Southeast 
Asia.  Vietnam  to  him  Is  "this  god-forsaken, 
little  country"  for  which  any  Arkansas  trav- 
eler, remembering  some  of  the  dragged-down 
patches  of  the  Ozarka,  could  only  feel  sym- 
{>athy  If  he  ever  stumbled  across  It. 

"I  wonder  why  these  people  are  so  dedi- 
cated?" he  asks  rhetorically  about  the  Vlet- 
cong.  "Why  do  these  people  do  this?  How 
do  they  come  by  their  fanaticism?  Well, 
coming  from  the  South,  with  all  Its  memo- 
ries of  Reconstruction,  I  think  I  can  under- 
stand. They've  been  put  upon,  and  It  makea 
them  so  fanatical  they'll  fight  down  to  the 
last  man." 

It's  an  attitude  he  can  see  people  taking 
down   in   his  own   mountain   corner   of   Ar- 
kansas, a  place  never  so  far  from  his  mind 
as  some  would  like  to  have  It;  a  place,  In 
fact,  where  he  went  to  live  at  one  earlier 
time  In  his  life  when  he  left  a  job  In  Wash- 
ington, DC.  and  spent  seven  apolitical  years, 
teaching  law   part  time   and   living   on   an 
Isolated  hill  farm  called  Rabbit's  Foot  Lodge. 
"It  was  a  curious  hybrid,"  he  admits,  prob- 
ably the  closest  thing  there'll  ever  be  to  an 
Oeark  teahouse.    It  wa«  built  rustic  enough, 
out  of  adsed  logs  and  clay  calking,  with  lots 
of  wide   porches   all   around.     But  whoever 
put  It  up  had  clearly  been  to  China  and, 
from  down  below  the  spring,  Rooking  back 
up  at  the  muley  roofllne.  It  dldnt  take  much 
of  an  eye  to  see  it  was  practically  a  damn 
pagoda.     For   a   man   who   hates   even   the 
noise  of  his  wife's  snow  tires,  that  Oriental 
log  cabin  offered  Just  about  the  right  amount 
of  peace  and   quiet.     In   the  midst  of  the 
acrimonious    hearings    over    Vietnam — with 
much  of  the  uproar  centering  around  his  own 
vigorous  dissent  from  the  Administration's 
handling    of    the    war — Senator    Pttimuoht 
dldnt   mind    thinking   an    occasional    long 
thought  about  what  it  used  to  be  like  down 
there,  with   no  politics  "to   take  time  and 
energy  away  from  the  substance  of  things." 
"It's  very  serene  country,"  he  says,  brood- 
ing a  Uttle.     He  went  there  to  live  In  1936, 
bored  with  life  In  the  capital  as  a  Justice 
Department     antitrust     lawyer.       His     wife 
Betty  was  with  him,  very  far  from  her  own 
Republican     upbringing    on    Philadelphia's 
Mam    Line.      "It    was    Just    like    taking    a 
squirrel  who's  been  in  a  cage  all  Its  life  and 
letting  It  out  In  the  fresh  air.     You  know 
that  Main  Line  life?     It's  ba-ronlall"     The 
squirrel  got  loose  with   a  pot  of  paint  and 
had  the  whole  Inside  of  Rabbit's  Foot  Lodge 
done  over  In  Colonial  White  Instead  of  leav- 
ing It  Mountain  Dark,  but  other  than  that 
and  kicking  all  the  roupy  chickens  out  of 
the  cellar  Betty  managed  to  nt  right  In  with 
local      ways — a      handsome,      sophisticated 
woman   who  could   still   be   "Just   as   plain 
as  pig  tracks"  with  anybody  she  happened  to 
meet. 

Bn-L  PtTLBRiOHT  wasn't  doing  much  besides 
teaching  at  the  University  of  Arkansas,  scene 
of  his  former  glory  as  a  Razorback  halfback, 
a  few  miles  away  In  a  little  Ozark  town  called 
Fayettevllle  that  his  family  a-quarter-to-a- 
half  owned.  He  loved  teaching  and  the  life 
at  the  university;  and  when  the  trustees 
suddenly  decided  to  make  him  president  at 
the  tender  age  of  84,  he  felt  pretty  "weU 
settled.     He  could  even  stay  right  on  out  at 


Rabbit's  Foot  Lodge  because  the  tmlverslty 
didn't  have  any  official  manse  to  house  Its 
president  back  then. 

The  only  one  who  thought  to  worry  about 
them  way  out  there  was  Betty's  mother 
When  she  opened  up  her  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer one  morning  and  saw  pictures  of  bales 
of  cotton  floating  around  In  the  Arkansas 
floods  of  1938.  she  wired  her  daughter- 
hadn't  she  "better  come  north  Immediately 
and  bring  the  two  chUdren,"  Betty  wired 
back  that  the  floods  were  as  yet  l.'7oo  feet 
below  them  and  still  300  miles  away.  And 
when  a  hurricane  struck  New  England  later 
that  year,  they  telegraphed  her  mother' 
hadn't  she  better  come  down  to  Arkansas 
to  avoid  being  hit  by  a  falling  elm  tree? 

That's    the    way    they   go    about    keeping 
everybody    up-to-date    and   Informed   down 
m    Arkansas.     With    a    needling    kind    of 
cotirtesy.     In   fact,   nobody's   ever   going  to 
settle  for  a  simple,  straight  answer  as  long  as 
there's  time  to  work  one  up  Into  a  little  more 
elaboratlve  shape.     The  senator  often  goes 
to   work    In    that    same   way    at    committee 
hearings,    politely    needling    the   witness   in 
order  to  elicit  the  fullest  sort  of  disclosure 
He  doesn't,  for  instance.  Just  want  to  find 
out  what  prospects  were  for  free  elections  In 
Vietnam  in  1956.     "Now  fthe  chances)  have 
always  been  poor,  and  will  be  for  a  hundred 
years,   won't   they?"   he    gently   prods  Dean 
Rusk.     "That    was    not    news    to    you 
Have  they  ever  had  them  In  2,000  years  of 
history?"     And  possibly  one  of  the  senator's 
annoyances    with    Dean    Rusk    Is    that   the 
Secretary  keeps  giving  him  the  same,  simple 
straight    answers— which    somehow    fall    to 
satisfy  Ptn.BRtCHT'8  own  deep  doubts  about 
the  nature  of  the  war— and  wont  even  try 
to  put  his  replies  Into  any  more  Instructive 
form.    But  the  senator  can  sympathize  with 
the  Secretary  of  State:  "It's  a  hell  of  a  Job  " 
In  late   1960.  when  there  was  loose  talk 
around  that  Pulbricht  might  be  picked  for 
Secretary  of  State  In  Kennedy's  cabinet,  the 
possibility  thoroughly  distressed  him:   "It's 
not  my  dish  of  tea      I'd  hate  the  protocol, 
and  I'd  be  damned  uncomfortable  getting  up 
and    giving   speeches    with    which    I   dldnt 
agree.    The  poor  fella  In  that  Job  never  has 
time  to  think  for  himself." 

None  of  the  kind  of  time  for  reflection 
that  existed  out  at  Rabbit's  Foot  Lodge, 
where  the  steps  down  to  the  spring  are  too 
steep  to  be  taken  any  more  than  one  at  s 
time.  "That  water  was  so  clear  and  cold," 
he  likes  to  remember  He  didn't  have  a 
single  political  connection,  beyond  the  co- 
incidental fact  that  his  local  congressman. 
Clyde  T.  Ellis,  had  been  coming  to  hie  classes 
to  pick  up  a  Uttle  constitutional  law.  "1 
had  no  idea  I'd  ever  be  In  politics,"  he  In- 
sists. "I  sometimes  wonder  what  would've 
happened  If  Mother  hadn't  written  that 
editorial, 

"Oh.  I  don't  mean  I  ponder  over  it  all  that 
much."  he  says,  quickly  dismissing  that  kind 
of  bootless  speculation.  Nobody  else  should 
give  It  too  much  thought  either,  except  Just 
enough  to  keep  In  mind  that,  despite  a  quar- 
ter century  in  public  life.  Senator  FtrLBWOHT 
is  essentially  a  private  man  manqu^.  More 
than  any  other  senator,  he  comes  forward 
to  address  himself  to  Issues  from  the  privacy 
of  his  own  thoughts,  and  promptly  returns 
there  as  soon  as  his  opinion  has  been  offered. 
Not  that  he  doesn't  enjoy  the  measure  of  po- 
litical prominence  that  Is  his  as  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee — always 
much  in  the  headlines  after  another  mum- 
bled, seminal  speech  on  the  Senate  floor,  and 
often  seen  around  social  Washington  with 
his  wife,  who  dutifully  mends  the  holes  In 
his  protocol.  But.  as  one  of  his  aides  ex- 
plains the  difference  between  him  and  most 
senators:  "'When  he's  busy,  he's  busy  behind 
a  closed  door." 

He  is  an  anomaly,  especially  In  gregarioti* 
Southern  pollUca,  a  man  of  Intellect,  almost 
a  seminarian,  pursuing  an  aloof  career  as  an 
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often  dissident  public  counselor — he's  been 
caUed  "the  Walter  Lippmann  of  the  Sen- 
ste" — with  no  more  real  political  base  than 
perhaps  those  few  capricious  Jottings  In  his 
mother's  newspaper   long  ago. 

Mrs.  Roberta  Fulbright,  an  old  school- 
teacher herself,  was  the  kind  of  woman  who 
makes  the  local  Rotarians  wonder  how  far 
she  mlght've  gone  if  she'd  ever  been  a  man — 
only  they  wonder  right  out  loud  and  proudly, 
pleased  to  see  the  local  library  and  a  univers- 
ity dormitory  named  for  her.  Back  In  1906 
her  htisband.  Jay  Fulbright,  got  the  family 
off  the  farm  in  Missouri  by  setting  up  his 
first  little,  two-person  bank  in  Arkansas  and 
thereafter  pushed  the  Pulbrights'  fortunes  to 
an  estimable  point.  But,  in  1923,  he  died 
suddenly,  leaving  Mrs.  Fulbright  with  six  off- 
spring; Bn.L  Fttlbrioht,  their  fourth  child, 
was  18  at  the  time. 

"We  came  very  damn  close  to  going  to  the 
poorhouse,"  Fulbright  says,  exaggerating 
some,  "but  she  managed  to  salvage  enough 
of  a  nest  egg  to  start  over  again."  That  is, 
she  let  go  the  bank  stock  but  kept  the  lum- 
ber business,  the  Coca-Cola  bottling  plant, 
a  lot  of  real  estate  and  a  few  other  Ful- 
bright Enterprises — including  a  newspaper. 
Eventually  she  accumulated  enough  leverage 
to  clean  up  the  whole  county  once — but 
good,  throwing  out  a  corrupt  courthouse 
gang  and  dragging  her  own  man.  Buck  Lewis, 
with  his  big  horse  pistol,  down  to  Little 
Rock  to  get  him  appointed  sheriff. 

"But  her  one  big  love,  besides  her  family," 
says  Fulbright.  "was  that  newspaper."  It's 
now  the  Northwest  Arkansas  Times,  and 
turning  a  tidy  penny.  But  back  then  it  was 
The  Democrat,  a  sorry  investment,  mostly 
useful  for  printing  the  columns  Mother  Ful- 
bright scribbled  together  after  nobody  in 
the  family  was  left  awake  to  talk  to  her  any- 
more. ("She  loved  to  talk,  God,  she 
loved  to  talk  I  She'd  wear  us  out,  staying 
up  at  night.")  She'd  write  until  3  o'clock 
in  the  morning  about  anything  from  cooking 
to  politics,  or  sometimes  both  at  once:  "Our 
politics  remind  me  of  the  pies  the  mountain 
girl  had.  She  asked  the  guests,  'Will  you 
have  klvered,  unklvered  or  crossbar?'  All 
apple.  Now  that's  what  we  have — klvered, 
unklvered  and  crossbar  politics,  all  Demo- 
crats." And  so  Mother  Fulbright  wrote  a 
thing  or  two  about  a  Democrat  named  Homer 
Adklns,  In  fact,  right  after  Adkins'  trium- 
phant election  as  governor  in  1940,  she  wrote 
that  the  people  of  Arkansas  had  Just  traded 
a  statesmen.  Governor  Car  Bally,  for  a  glad- 
hander  and  a  backslapper. 

Governor  Adklns  returned  the  compflment 
by  stacking  the  university  board  of  trustees 
high  enough  to  have  her  son  fired  as  pres- 
ident. So  then  Congressman  Ellis  came  up 
to  his  ex-law  professor,  almost  like  it  was 
after  class,  and  said  since  he,  Ellis,  was  going 
to  announce  for  U.S.  senator  next  Staturday, 
"you  ought  to  run  for  my  place." 

"I'd  have  never  dreamed  of  It,"  says  Ptn,- 
MiOHT.  "I  hadn't  even  been  in  three  of  the 
10  oounUee  In  all  my  life."  But  he  was 
pretty  much  at  loose  ends,  so  he  got  around 
to  announce  for  VS.  senator  next  Saturday, 
and  carried  all  10  In  the  fall  of  1942  to  win 
the  House  seat.  And  when  Governor  Adklns 
decided  to  run  for  U.S.  senator  In  1944,  so  did 
Congressman  Fulbright;  and  he  beat  Adkins, 
snd  three  other  candidates — klvered,  unklv- 
ered and  crossbar. 

"Homer  Adklns,"  Ms  mother  wrote  aa  her 
final  word  against  her  old  enemy.  Imitating 
W«  bad  grammar,  "has  came  and  went." 
And  her  son  has  now  been  and  gone  to  the 
Senate  for  four  terms,  not  so  much  a  political 
success  as  an  outsized  civic  achievement  for 
which  the  whole  state  of  Arkansas  feels  it 
(*n  humbly  take  a  worldwide  bow:  "He's  Just 
M  smart  as  $700."  "He's  known  in  every 
comer  of  the  world."  "Who  the  hell'd've  ever 
w^wmed  we'<:  have  an  internaUonal  scholar 
iwm  Arkansne?"  "He's  an  institution.  Peo- 
ple don't  vote  against  Institutions," 


"You  can  beat  him,"  an  adviser  once  told 
Governor  Orval  Faubus,  who  was  eager  to 
try  In  1962,  and  might  be  even  more  ready 
in  1968.  "if  you  can  get  him  down  off  that 
clovid  they  got  him  on." 

He's  lucky,  too.  to  have  that  cloud  under 
him,  because  he  really  has  little  taste  for  the 
gritty,  down-to-earth  poUUcking  U  normally 
takes  to  survive  at  home  and  conquer  in 
Washington.  He  doesn't  chew  cut  with  the 
snuff-dippers  back  in  Arkansas,  but  he's 
never  been  a  member  of  the  inner  "club"  in 
the  Senate — nor  much  wanted  to  be — despite 
his  prestige  and  seniority.  In  fact,  not  a  few 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  Senate  view  him  as  a 
cold  and  scornful  figure,  a  bit  of  a  cynic,  a 
lot  of  "a  loner,"  dourly  Impatient  with  most 
lesser  mortals— or,  In  Harry  Truman's  suc- 
cinct phrasing,  an  "overeducated  Oxford 
s.o.b." 

There  may  be  a  touch  or  two  of  truth  In 
that  indictment,  but  the  only  part  of  it  that 
could  solidly  be  caHed  a  fact  Is  Oxford.  He 
did  go  there  for  three  years  as  a  Rhodes 
scholar,  from  1925  to  1928,  though  he  prefers 
to  think  of  that  experience  as  a  sort  of  per- 
sonal liberation  rather  than  any  detriment 
to  his  character.  It  freed  him  of  the  local 
countryside  and  provided  that  grounding  in 
the  greater  world  which  ultimately — If  not 
exactly  at  that  moment  ("All  I  did  at  Ox- 
ford," he  claims,  "is  have  a  hell  of  a  good 
time — ^played  games  and  studied  the  mini- 
mtim") — led  to  his  commanding  interest  In 
foreign  affairs. 

"Remember,  I'd  never  been  anywhere  to 
speak  of,"  he  explains.  "I'd  never  been  to 
New  York  or  San  Francisco  or  Washington 
or  any  of  those  places.  And  here  I'm  picked 
up  out  of  a  lltOe  village  at  an  early 
age  •  •  •" — he  was  pushed  in  his  studlee  by 
his  father's  telling  him  every  summer:  "Go 
to  school,  or  go  to  work";  and  washing  Coke 
bottles  bored  him — "•  •  •  and  suddenly  I 
go  to  Oxford.  It  has  a  tremendous  impact 
on  your  attitude." 

The  best  of  Europe  was  opened  up  to  the 
roaming  hill  boy  within  him.  and  he  came 
away  from  this  Grand  Tour  and  his  reading  of 
Modem  History  and  Political  Science  at  Ox- 
ford with  a  wide-eyed  internationalist  out- 
look that,  going  right  over  the  top  of  his 
squlnty  mountain  conservatism,  gave  him  a 
very  odd  expression  indeed,  especially  in  later 
politics.    Unreadable,  practically. 

Of  course.  It  probably  has  to  be  unreadable 
if  he  Is  going  to  make  it  suit  all  the  various 
Interests  that  comprise  both  his  Arkansas 
constituency  and  his  worldwide  following. 
At  one  extreme  are  those  rich  planters  from 
eastern  Arkansas — far  less  liberal  than  even 
his  own  people  up  In  the  Ozarks — who  con- 
trol huge  cotton  allotments  and  large  voting 
blocks,  and  often  truck  "their"  Negroes  to 
the  polls  to  swell  a  highly  deliverable  pert  of 
the  total  vote  for  Fulbright.  (Even  this  is 
an  improvement,  according  to  Mrs.  L,  C. 
Bates,  past  president  of  the  Ai*an«aa  NAACP. 
"They  used  to  didn't  even  truck  'em.  They'd 
be  in  the  cotton  fields  when  they  voted  'em.") 
But  at  the  other  extreme  is  that  widespread 
and  admiring  conclave  of  liberal  tnteUectuals 
who,  also  for  possessive  reasons,  embrace 
Fulbright  as  more  "their"  senator  than  any- 
body they  ever  helped  elect  from  their  own 
state.  His  out-of-Arkansas  suppwrters  can't 
vote  for  htm — some  are  foreign  nationals — 
but  they  expect  a  lot  from  him,  and  he  Is 
well  aware  of  that  expectation.  So  he  is 
trapped,  representing  east  Arkansas  at  the 
same  time  he  Is  trying  to  function  in  some- 
what the  same  Intellectual  manner  as  the 
M.P.  whom  Oxford  University  used  to  send 
up  as  'a  representative  to  the  British  parlia- 
ment. As  a  result,  Fulbricht's  voting  record 
is  crazy-qullt.  his  politics  are  pretty  much  a 
standoff,  and  bis  public  countenance — un- 
readable. 

"Nobody  Icnows  where  to  put  PtnLBaicHT," 
says  Jack  Yingllng,  one  of  his  past  legisla- 


tive assistants,  trying  to  explain  why  the 
senator's  Independent  manner  seems  to  an- 
noy so  many  routine- minded  politlcos.  "He 
pops  up  here,  he  pops  up  there." 

He  popped  up  first  in  1943  with  a  mere 
five  lines  of  legislation  that  quickly  became 
famous  as  "the  P\ilbright  Resolution."  a  his- 
toric gesture  that  put  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  record,  even  a  Uttle  before  the 
Senate,  as  favoring  "the  creation  of  appro- 
priate International  machinery" — I.e.,  the 
United  Nations — to  keep  "a  Just  and  lasting 
peace  "  after  the  war.  Two  years  later  he  of- 
fered, as  a  kind  of  "economy  measure,"  a 
plan  to  use  counterpart  funds  from  the  sale 
of  war  surplus  overseas  to  finance  a  student 
exchange  program,  which  ended  up  as  the 
Fulbright  Scholarships.  He  seemed  to  be 
casting  his  total  allegiance  with  thoee  who 
advocated  the  extension  of  U.8.  foreign  aid 
programs  throughout  One  World.  But  he 
has  since  popped  up  as  one  of  the  sharpest 
critics  of  "the  arrogance"  with  which  he  be- 
lieves the  U.S.  has  handled  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  helping  other  countries,  too  often 
forcing  anti-Communist  military  ties  upon 
smaller  nations,  thereby  blunting  the  posi- 
tive effects  of  the  aid  and  creating  dangers 
of  U.S.  entanglement  that  need  never  have 
existed,  e.g.,  in  Vietnam. 

On  domestic  issues  he  pops  up  most  often 
as  a  southern  conservative,  willing  to  fili- 
buster against  the  repeal  of  the  so-called 
rtght-to-work  law  and  able  to  vote  against 
civil  rights  legUlatlon  even  after  President 
Kennedy's  call  to  conscience  in  1963 — to  the 
chagrin  of  his  liberal  friends,  who  will  never 
convince  labor  that  he  isn't  a  Bourbon,  or 
the  NAACP  that  he  isn't  a  bigot.  Yet  the 
worst  political  attacks  upon  him  come  from 
the  superpstriots  of  the  southern  right  wing, 
who  suspect,  quite  correctly,  that  his  heart 
isn't  really  in  his  racial  pwsture  and  who 
know  that  his  deeper  convictions  Include  a 
thorough  disapproval  of  "our  national  obsee- 
sion  with  Communism"  and  a  large  distrust 
of  the  miUtary  mind,  along  with  considerable 
boggling  at  what  it  costs  to  keep  that  mind 
at  ease  with  Its  grim,  strategic  thoughts. 

"He's  shocked  as  a  kid  by  the  expense  of 
the  mUltary."  an  aide  observes.  He  has  a 
gut  reaction  against  the  amount  of  money 
that  must  go  Into  building  an  aircraft  car- 
rier— money  that  cannot  then  be  used  to 
build  roads  and  schools  In  such  places  as 
Arkansas — and  he  Is  appaUed  on  similar 
grounds  at  the  expenditures  for  the  space 
program.  ("It's  one  of  our  greatest  mlstiLkeB. 
I  couldn't  possibly  have  the  language  and 
power  to  say  that  strongly  enough.  I've 
made  every  effort  to  cut  [the  space)  appro- 
priation down.  I  don't  care  about  a  mild, 
gentle  program.  But  this  thing  Just  blos- 
somed from  nothing  into  five  bllUon  dol- 
lars 1") 

On  the  other  hand,  be  greatly  admires  the 
World  Bank  for  offering  liberal  terms  under 
which  a  smaller  nation  can  negotiate  a 
generous  loan — while  still  retaining  Its  na- 
tional pride — and  he  would  prefer  to  revamp 
the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  to  channel  most 
of  its  millions,  with  no  miUtary  strings  at- 
tached, through  that  multilateral  Instru- 
ment: "I  never  heard  anybody  say,  'World 
Bank,  go  homer  " 

For  this  high-minded  approach  to  the 
amity  among  nations  he  has  been  honored 
with  full  academic  pomp  in  coimtry  after 
country  as  a  kind  of  International  culture 
hero.  But  usually  on  these  state  visits  he 
manages  to  pop  up  at  the  local  ncarketplace, 
going  over  the  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
handwork  like  a  Junketing  4-H  leader.  "I 
like  to  see  what  they  raise,  what  they  make," 
he  admits,  ready  to  shop  FIJI  the  same  way 
he  would  War  Eagle.  Ark.:  "You  can  under- 
stand then  how  the  superiority  of  the  West- 
erner can  be  so  offensive.  Sure,  we  have  a 
hell  of  a  lot  of  money  and  can  make  bombs, 
but  In  the  local  markets  you  can  see  other 
people  showing  a  lot  of  talent  too."    He  can 
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no  more  pa^s  by  <i  busy  st-all  In  any  of  the 
worlds  bazaars  than  he  can  drive  by  a  friilt 
stand  in  the  Ozarlts  without  stopping  for 
app;es  Here  he  is."  one  of  hla  speech  writ- 
ers remembers  from  a  trip  the  senator  made 
to  the  South  Pacific,  "peering  over  his  half 
glasses  at  fresh  fruit  In  Tahiti.  And  he  ends 
up  back  at  the  hotel  with  five  different  kind* 
of  mangoes  " 

In  sum.  no  one  position  ever  really  qult« 
leads  to  another  In  the  unfolding  of  Ptn,- 
BRiGHT  s  scattered  public  stands.  The  sena- 
tor himself  rather  facUely  explains  this  sit- 
uation by  saying,  I  like  to  feel  free  to  t&lce 
each  Issue  as  it  comes.  On  many  Issues  I 
don't  have  an  opinion,  and  then  I'll  trust 
another's  Judgment.  But  that's  voluntary." 
However,  his  Independence  of  mind  also  In- 
volves far  more  complicated  mental  gym- 
nastics. He  happens  to  have  remarkable 
powers  of  preoccupation.  "He  tends  to  think 
of  one  Issue  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others," 
explains  a  member  of  his  staS.  and  often  such 
an  Issue  will  assume  the  proportions  of  an 
intellectual  crisis  with  him  "He  usually 
has  about  one  of  these  a  year.  I^ast  year  It 
was  what  to  do  about  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram 

This  year  its  the  Far  East  "  He  closeta 
hiniself  in  his  .senatorial  office — much  the 
way  a  student  at  Oxford  sports  hla  oak"  to 
study  for  his  examinationa — and  reads  every- 
thing he  can  lay  his  hands  on  about  what's 
worrying  him  Also  "We  bring  him  peo- 
ple "  He  mulls  over  the  problem,  educating 
himself  in  its  history  and  all  its  poeslble 
ramlflcatlona,  and  then  finally  comes  out  of 
his  darkened  chambers  to  give  a  speech  or 
hold  a  hearing  or  offer  a  bill— sometimes  to 
do  all  three.  By  then.  It  Is  more  than  likely 
that  the  Issue  has  become  uniquely  Identi- 
fiable With  him — more  through  hla  scholar- 
ship than  his  spon.sorship  he  simply  knows 
the  matter  best — and  sooner  or  later,  in  one 
phase  or  another.  It  will  acquire  hla  name. 
In  fact  it  Is  amazing  the  number  of  di- 
verse matters  that  are  named  Ptlbrioht. 
considering  he  Is  not  generallv  regarded  as  a 
mover  of  men  or  a  perpetrator  of  events. 

Things  occasionally  pick  up  his  nam.e  even 
though  he  has  little  or  norhlng  to  do  with 
them  When  a  letter  wa«  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  15  senators  expressing  agreement 
with  FVlbright's  .stand  on  Vietnam  John- 
son's aide  Jake  "Valentl  began  rarrvlng  It 
around  the  White  House  as  "the  Pulbrlght 
letter"  though  It  was  tn  no  way  hla;  Va- 
lentl  simply  grabbed  that  letter  by  the  easiest 
handle  In  a  sense  Pulbricht's  name,  with 
all  Its  past  associations,  has  become  that 
kind  of  eponvm  lately.  It  Identifles  a  new 
mode  of  thinking  about  Internatlonl  affairs — 
Inquiring,  from  a  sense  of  history,  how  a  for- 
eign populace  may  achieve  its  own  political 
maturity,  free  of  outside  prescription.  In- 
cluding any  based  too  closelv  on  the  Ameri- 
can experience 

Of  course,  not  all  things  I^lhright  are 
universally  popular  He  has  come  In  for 
some  heavy  criticism  about  his  views  on 
Vietnam  But  there  still  is  no  doubt  that 
once  his  name  is  attached  to  a  particular 
position  even  his  boldest  detractors  are  forced 
into  a  grudging  respect  for  It  He  can  never 
be  dismissed  as  a  maverick  the  way  Senator 
MoRse  of  Oregon  can.  even  when  they  hold 
practically  the  same  views 

PtTLBRiGHT  has  Stratagems  that  assure  him 
this  respect,  he  Is  deftly  courteous,  even  with 
a  needling  question,  and  he  can  be  deftly 
eiuslve^ — even  seems  to  enjoy  being  elusive — 
trailing  off  through  a  series  of  elliptical  qual- 
ifying remarks  that  end  suddenly  with  an 
abrupt  barely  related  question  tossed  back 
at  his  original  Interrogator  'He'll  discuss 
his  practically  nonexistent  religious  vle'ws 
this  way  or,  for  that  matter,  anything 
touching  himself  too  closely  )  But  he 
is  also  accorded  genuine  respect  because 
of  the  astonishing  breadth  of  view  he  does,  in 

fact    possess 


Prom  up  on  hla  Ozark  hilltop — territory 
more  Moneer  'Weat  than  Genteel  Southern — 
he  really  can  see  all  the  way  from  east 
Arkansas  to  the  farthest  reaches  of  the 
greater  world  and  he  U  always  very  cannlly 
relating  the  one  to  the  other.  He  will  strike 
Just  the  right  note,  for  Instance,  with  a  del- 
egation of  visiting  Africans  after  they  have 
explained  their  difficulties,  by  saying,  as  he 
did  recently,  that  he  can  imderstand  their 
problems:  "You're  about  where  we  were  30 
years  ago  In  Arkansas." 

And,  If  he  measures  the  greater  world  by 
Arkansas,  he  Is  equally  willing  to  measure 
Arkansas  by  the  greater  world.  "I  come 
from  a  very  poor  state,"  he  never  ceases  to 
reiterate,  and  he  likes  to  talk  about  Arkansas 
as  If  It  were  an  underdeveloped  covmtry  that 
had  just  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  Arkansas 
Power  and  Light's  oligarchical  rule  but  still 
had  to  depend  on  foreign  aid.  He  Investi- 
gated the  R«conBtructlon  Finance  Corpora- 
tion In  the  early  60b,  he  says,  to  protect  It 
from  politics,  since  he  believed  the  RFC 
was  "the  major  agency  for  aid  to  the  imder- 
developed  states."  He  has  consistently  voted 
for  federal  aid  to  education,  although  voters 
In  Arkansas  dlstrvisted  Big  Government  mov- 
ing In  on  them,  because  he  believes  better 
schooling  Is  clearly  the  one  beet  hope  for  an 
emergent  people.  "They  forgave  me  because, 
"Well,  he's  an  old  professor,' "  he  thinks. 
But  there  are  certain  Internal  problems 
which,  he  argues,  no  emergent  people  will 
allow  anybody  from  'Washington  to  touch  at 
this  stage  In  their  development. 

PuLBRioHT  did  zxot  Intervene  during  the 
1967  Integration  crisis  at  Central  High  School 
tn  Little  Rock,  though  that  Incident  made 
Faubua'  name  almost  Infamous  enough  to 
cancel  out  F^lbmoht's  own  around  the 
world.  FauBBiGHT  was  In  England  at  the 
time,  and  he  stayed  In  England  for  what 
some  caustic  wits  said  "must  have  been  the 
second  semester  at  Oxford."  The  NAACP's 
Mrs.  Bates  for  one,  will  never  forgive  him: 
"I've  never  quite  understood  him.  He's  an 
Intelligent  guy.  Why  does  he  have  to  seU  hla 
soul  and  his  people  like  that?  This  man  has 
a  brain  and  he's  shown  In  every  way  where 
he  stands.  The  majority  of  the  liberals  here 
told  us  he  wouldn't  sign  the  Southern  Mani- 
festo [a  pledge  by  southern  congressmen  to 
flght  the  Covirfs  segregation  decisions].  But 
he  did.  No,  111  listen  to  Faubus  more  than 
I'll  listen  to  Ftri-BKIOHT."  But  Fulbmght, 
thinking  of  the  enfranchised  among  the 
emergent  people  of  Arkansas  Insists.  "You 
dont  trifle  with  them,  especially  about  what 
concerns  them  socially."  Congressman 
Brooks  Hays  publicly  supported  school  Inte- 
gration and  was  widely  applauded  for  his 
courage.  Fulbrioht  was  not.  But  Brooks 
Hays  shortly  lost  his  seat  as  congressman 
from  Little  Rock. 

PtrisaiGHT  personally  Is  a  gradualist  who 
approves  of  the  fact  that  both  the  University 
of  Arkansas  and  FayettevlUe's  public  schools 
have  been  Integrated.  He  tries  to  explain 
his  quandary  by  saying  that  he  will  not  buck 
a  white  majority  "In  a  matter  of  this  deep 
Interest,  In  an  area  where  they  have  knowl- 
edge and  experience  equal  or  superior  to  my 
own."  With  thla  rather  flimsy  justlflcatlon, 
PT7i,BkiOHT  rides  out  any  and  all  criticism  of 
his  votes  against  civil  rights,  arguing  that  It 
Is  simply  a  question  of  his  political  survival. 
He  Insists  he  U  then  left  free  to  go  against  his 
constituents  on  matters  where  their  knowl- 
edge and  experience  are  not  equal  to  his 
own — on  foreign  aid,  for  Instance,  for  which 
he  originally  voted,  "even  though  I  felt  they 
did  oppose  It,  because  they  thought  they 
needed  It  [aid]  more." 

Lately,  however,  Fm^ticRT  has  been  won- 
dering If  hla  own  people  In  Arkansas 
couldn't  have  done  a  better  job  with  VS. 
foreign  policy  than  anybody  In  the  federml 
government.  Including  himself.  "Mayb« 
their  Instincts  about  fcn^tgn  aid  were  right," 
he  ponder*.    "Aa  ycm  know,  fy  bsen  baTlng 


second  thoughts  myself.  After  all,  bow  did 
we  get  mixed  up  in  Vietnam?  You  could 
say  this  whole  thing  started  out  of  an  aid 
program." 

That  was  a  long  time  ago,  however,  and 
his  own  tardiness  in  taking  cognizance  of  the 
situation  In  Vietnam  causes  him  considera. 
ble  chagrin.  PtrLBRioHT  remembers  Vietnam, 
from  the  '608,  as  "a  very  small  operation! 
I  wasn't  at  all  concerned.  I  was  entirely 
preoccupied  with  Europe.  I  don't  recall 
we  ever  had  a  hearing  on  Vietnam."  But 
early  this  year  Pctlbeioht  sported  his  oak  for 
another  period  of  intense  study — "a  E\m>pe 
man"  setting  out  to  learn  a  whole  new  field: 
the  other  side  of  the  world — and  when  he 
came  out  again,  he  started  a  long  series  of 
hearings  that  eventtially  brought  him  to 
some  grim  conclusions  of  his  own. 

In  Vietnam  he  feels  that  the  U.S.,  at 
worst.  Inherited  the  position  already  lost  by 
the  French  In  an  abandoned  colonial  war; 
or  that,  at  best,  we  Interfered  tnlsguidedly 
m  a  civil  struggle  that  might  have  resolved 
Itself  sooner  had  the  U.S.  not  Intervened. 
The  Communist  Involvement  In  the  war  Is 
not,  for  P^jLBRiGHT,  the  deciding  factor;  and. 
Indeed,  he  is  doubtful  about  that  whole 
line  of  reasoning :  "Bverytlme  somebody  calls 
It  [a  {people's  movement]  'Communist,'  Ifs 
reason  for  Intervention."  He's  convinced 
this  approach  has  catLsed  the  U.S.  to  Initiate 
too  many  mistaken  troop  movements — par- 
ticularly Into  the  Dominican  Republic  not 
too  long  ago — and  that's  "another  thing 
that  poisons  me  In  this  direction." 

Moreover.  Ptllbricht  feels  that  something 
Is  basically  wrong  when  the  U.S.  can  become 
so  Inextricably  Involved  In  the  woes  of  a  tiny 
country  like  Vietnam  that  a  land  war  with 
China  looms  as  a  larger  threat  to  the  world 
than  ever  did  the  most  painful  destiny  the 
tiny  country  might  have  found  for  Itself: 
"I'm  ashamed  that  the  United  States — a  big, 
magnamlmous  country  Is  picking  on  the 
little  countries,  trjdng  to  squash  'em.  Why 
don't  we  challenge  Russia  or  China  directly, 
If  that's  how  we  feel?"  He  has  now  come  to 
suspect  that  what  has  happened  Is  that  the 
U.S.  has  gone  Into  too  many  areas  of  the 
world  with  an  abundance  of  good  Intention 
all  wrapped  up  In  aid  to  83  developing  coun- 
tries— 83  possible  sources  of  commitment, 
and  subsequent  overbearance — and  that  one 
or  another  of  these  ties  was  bound  to  ensnare 
us  In  an  unwanted  conflict.  He  has  sup- 
ported foreign  aid  and  since  the  proposal  of 
the  Marshall  Plan  in  1947;  but,  "Back  when 
all  this  started,  I  dldnt  think  the  United 
States  would  be  so  arrogant  about  It." 

That,  for  Ptn^RicHT,  Is  the  abiding  error. 
As  one  of  his  staff  puts  It.  he  has  "a  strong 
distaste  for  the  destructive  psychological  ef- 
fects of  the  donor  and  the  suppliant. 
That's  at  the  core  of  his  reasoning.  You 
don't  humiliate  pieople.  He  appreciates  the 
pride  a  little  country  has  In  telling  off  a  big 
country." 

Indeed,  Fitlbrioht  feels  that  the  best  hope 
for  peace  lies  In  reaching  some  general  ac- 
commodation with  Communist  China  so  as 
to  save  the  little  countries  of  Southeast 
Asia  neutrally  whole,  and  he  has  gone  on 
the  Senate  floor  to  argue  that  position. 

So  far,  nobody  has  exactly  leaped  to  the 
support  of  his  proposals  and.  Indeed,  nothing 
of  PtiXBHioHT's  vigorous  dissent  from  Ad- 
ministration policy  has  yet  emerged  as  any- 
thing concrete,  even  from  his  own  commit- 
tee. The  President  is  still  the  powei 
broker:  "As  long  as  he's  there  and  there's  a 
two-to-one  majority,  he's  running  the  show. 
He  has  control  of  this  Congress,  Including 
my  committee.  I  have  a  lot  of  the  younger 
members  with  me,  but  they're  afraid  to  ex- 
pose themselves.  They  know  they  can  be 
gutted."  FuLBRioHT  uncomfortably  lacked 
committee  support  even  for  an  amendment 
to  the  Vietnam  aid  appropriation  that  would 
have  dissociated  the  Senate  from  any  im- 
plied approval  of  Johnson's  present  courw 
of  action. 
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"I  hate  like  hell  to  be  In  the  minority,"  he 
admits.  "It  does  g^lve  me  pause."  But  It's 
far  from  a  new  position  for  him,  and  he  has 
always  had  the  Inner  resources  to  last  It  out 
until  he  Is  proven  right  or  virrong.  Actually 
he  Is  really  at  his  best  when  he  Is  unhesi- 
tatingly outspoken. 

"One  thing  you  damn  soon  find  out,"  re- 
calls one  faculty  member  who  knew  him  at 
the  university  as  a  teacher,  "and  that's  what 
Box  FuuRiGHT  feels."  It's  something  he  gets 
partly  from  the  Ozarks,  but  It's  also  some- 
thing he  gets  from  having  been  a  professor. 
When  he  speaks  out,  he  sounds  almost  as  If 
he  were  exercising  tenure  as  much  as  his 
rights  as  a  senator.  His  dissents  from  ma- 
jority opinion  seem  almost  scholarly  obli- 
gations— as  If  he  wanted  to  offer  a  lesson 
in  cl-rtcs,  full  of  learned  references,  as  much 
as  set  do'wn  his  own  opinion.  On  such  oc- 
casions he  Is  especially  prone  to  quote  Alexis 
de  TocquevlUe,  the  traveling  Frenchman  who 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  analyzed  the 
Intellectual  danger  of  too  much  conformist 
thinking  in  this  country  In  his  classic,  De- 
mocracy In  America.  "De  TocquevlUe  says 
things  so  much  better  than  I  could.  About 
the  tyranny  of  the  majority.  I  always  have 
the  feeling  that  book  could  have  been  vsrrittcn 
about  America  10  years  ago." 

Ten  years  or  so  ago  Fulbkight  was  quoting 
De  TocquevlUe  In  his  at-the-tlme  lonely  pub- 
lic opposition  to  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCar- 
thy, whose  tactics  violated — above  aU  else, 
for  PiTLBRiGHT — "the  code  of  the  gentleman 
that  our  democratic  society  presuppoees." 
Pttlbright  has  always  believed  that  decent 
conduct  within  the  Senate,  one  member  to- 
ward another,  Is  needful  for  Its  survival;  and 
when  the  majority  of  senators  didn't  at  first 
seem  to  find  this  true,  he  vigorously  dis- 
sented. It  Is  still  the  vote  In  which  be  takes 
the  most  pride,  the  only  nay  that  was  cast 
against  the  appropriations  for  McCarthy's 
Investigation  In  1964.  The  Ozark  part  of  It 
was  that  Fulbright  didn't  actually  make  up 
his  mind  to  do  so  until  he  was  on  the  Senate 
floor  and  McCarthy  Insisted  on  a  roll-call 
vote. 

"That  put  the  clincher  on  It,"  Jack  Ytng- 
Ung  remembers.  "PtTLBKiGHT  was  damned 
If  he  was  going  to  be  on  record  as  voting  for 
it." 

The  professorial  part  was  that  he  promptly 
rose  to  sp>eak  against  the  "swinish  blight"  of 
antl-intellectuallsm — and  from  time  to  time 
thereafter  dropped  quotations  from  the 
Bible  and  Jonathan  Swift  Into  the  Con- 
oREssioNAi.  Rbcobo  as  gibes  at  McCarthy's 
loutlshness  and  smear  tactics.  PtrLBRiOHT 
considered  McCarthy  to  be  "like  an  animal." 

McCarthy  kept  up  a  noisy  stream  of  abuse 
against  "Senator  Half-Bright";  but  FtrL- 
beight  waited  him  out,  standing  up  as  the 
only  one  wlUlng  to  be  counted,  untU  other 
senators  gradually  Joined  him  In  sufficient 
number  to  pass  the  censure  motion  that 
toppled  McCarthy.  ("This  Idea  that  every- 
thing is  done  by  an  'Inner  group,'  "  an  old 
congressional  hand  scoffs.  "What  they  do, 
they're  forced  to  do  by  people  like  Fctl- 
BRioHT.")  The  senator  has  been  a  whipping 
boy  for  the  right  wing  ever  since;  and 
whenever  he  stirs  up  another  ruckus  over 
superpatrlotlsm,  as  he  did  In  1961  with  a 
memorandum  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  concerning  military  siwnsorshlp  of 
civilian  seminars  In  antl-Conmiunlsm,  the 
letters  pour  In. 

But  for  all  Its  InteUectual  flair,  hla  clash 
with  McCarthy  really  lacked  the  majestically 
banked  thunder  of  his  loftier  disagreements 
with  presidents  of  the  United  States,  which 
have  almost  become  a  habit  with  him.  So 
far,  he  has  crossed  every  Chief  Executive  of 
the  last  two  decades  at  least  once:  Truman 
over  RFC  scandals,  Elsenhower  over  Dulles' 
Middle  East  policies,  and  Kennedy  over  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion. 

Indeed,  Fdi,b«ksht  may  have  been  slow  In 
getting  aroxmd  to  crossing  Johnson,  and  he 


has  been  criticized  for  that.  If  be  "was  so 
opposed  to  U.S.  involvement  In  Vietnam, 
why  did  he  act  as  floor  manager  In  August, 
1964,  for  the  Bay  of  Tonkin  resolution,  which 
Johnson  has  used  ever  since  as  a  color  of 
congressional  authority  to  take  "aU  neces- 
sary steps"  to  repeal  aggression? 

"I  was  derelict  there,"  Fttl3&icht  admits, 
another  result  of  his  tardy  realization  of  the 
true  situation  in  Southeast  Asia.  "It  would 
probably  have  been  healthy  to  have  gone  Into 
conference  and  had  some  discussion.  But 
Gold  water  had  Just  been  nominated.  You 
know  how  the  lines  were  dra"wn." 

Fulbright  was  for  L.B.J,  "publicly  and 
privately" — much  closer  to  Johnson  thsm  he 
had  ever  been  to  any  previous  President. 
Truman  and  Pttlbright  are  friends  now,  but 
that  was  hardly  the  case  when  Fctlbright 
was  investigating  influence  peddling  in  the 
RFC.  Kennedy — or  the  Kennedys,  reaUy — 
he'd  never  gotten  to  know;  they  struck  him  as 
a  cold  lot.  Stevenson  was  much  more  his  can- 
didate; and  then,  for  reasons  of  long  friend- 
ship and  some  mutual  understanding, 
Johnson.  They  us«d  to  sit  next  to  each  other 
in  the  Senate  when  Johnson  was  majority 
whip,  and  Johnson  invariably  deferred  to 
PuLBBiGHT  on  foreign  policy  matters:  "See 
BlU.  He's  my  Secretary  of  State."  In  return, 
Fulbright  looked  upon  Johnson  as  "a  politi- 
cal genltis,"  backed  him  for  the  presidential 
nomination  in  1960  and  campaigned  strongly 
for  him  in  Arkansas  against  Insurgent  Gold- 
waterlsm  two  years  ago. 

But  they  are  really  antipodal  human  be- 
ings, and  even  back  In  their  days  together  in 
the  Senate  there  was  a  fatal  indication  of 
what  would  eventually  happen  In  Ful- 
bright's  realization  that  "Johnson  Just  wants 
to  pass  bills — he  doesn't  care  what's  In  them" 
and  in  Johnson's  Impatience  with  Ful- 
bright's  inability  at  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee meetings   to   "for   settle  it" 

in  time  to  get  home  for  supper. 

A  split  was  bound  to  come  between  the 
man  interested  in  substance  and  the  man  of 
politics.  The  Issue  turned  out  to  be  Ful- 
brioht's  dissent  over  UJS.  intervention  in  the 
Dominican  Republic:  "I  weis  reluctant  to  do 
It.  I'd  have  preferred  that  an  opposition 
member  do  It.  But  they're  aU  for  him.  My 
final  consideration  was,  here's  all  of  Latin 
America  wondering  about  us.  Somebody 
ought  to  give  the  other  i>oint  of  view." 

Fulbright  tried  to  couch  his  speech  of  last 
September  as  a  criticism  of  bad  advice  given 
the  President,  but  It  still  made  Johnson 
furious.  Afterward,  besides  delivering  a 
series  of  petty  social  snubs.  Johnson  lessened 
any  meaningful  communication  "with  Fctl- 
bright  on  foreign  policy  down  to  a  point 
where  he  conferred  in  whispers  with  Dean 
Rusk  during  the  entire  time  that  Ftjlbrioht 
made  his  last  effort  to  propwund  his  views 
on  Vietnam  at  a  "White  House  meeting  of  the 
congressional  leadership. 

"I  have  to  defend  my  position  whether  I 
like  doing  it  or  not,"  Fulbricht  said  just 
before  beginning  the  pubUc  hearings  on 
Vietnam  late  In  January.  But  he  has  man- 
aged to  accomplish  something  more  sig- 
nlflcant  than  that.  He  has  used  the  pres- 
sure "Within  Congress  for  an  open  airing 
of  the  whole  range  of  VS.  foreign  pol- 
icy— pressure  that  has  come  particularly 
from  younger  members  of  both  bouses — to 
pull  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to- 
gether again  after  several  frustrating  years 
of  chronic  absenteeism  and  foundering 
morale. 

"We  were  always  so  plagued  by  the  for- 
eign aid  bill,"  he  explains.  "That  cursed 
thing  took  up  three  quarters  of  our  time. 
No  member  really  Uked  It.  They  were  bored 
with  It.  It  about  destroyed  the  spirit  of  the 
committee." 

But  from  the  beginning  the  pcHlcy  hear- 
ings revived  everybody's  spirits,  Including 
Fdlbiioht's — at  one  particularly  low  point, 
he  had  thought  of  resigning  from  his  chair- 


manship— in  part  because  he  allowed  "the 
Vietnam  hearings  to  develc^  In  a  much  fr«er 
style  than  is  normaUy  his  custom. 

In  the  attempt  to  debate  Vietnam  and 
iinderstand  our  China  pK>Ucy,  Fttlb&iqht 
threw  a  heavy  burden  upon  other  senatori 
during  their  allotted  10  minutes  of  ques- 
tioning. Much  to  his  delight,  most  of  them 
came  forward  "with  Informed  contributions. 

"I've  never  seen  them  enter  into  It  so 
deftly."  Fulbright  says  of  his  colleagues.  "I 
was  surprised  by  the  Intelligence  of  some  of 
their  questions.  They  were  extraordinarily 
good."  The  whole  exercise  brought  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  out  of  Its  intel- 
lectual doldrums  to  serve  once  more  as  the 
classic  American  forum  for  probing— and. 
Indeed,  doubting — presidential  certainties 
about  foreign  policy,  whether  they  are  Wil- 
son's Fourteen  Points  or  Johnson's. 

This  is  a  considerable  accomplishment  for 
Fulbright — and  much  in  line  with  his  de- 
sire to  substitute  "new  realities"  for  "old 
myths"  which  he  believes  Americans  letimed 
too  well  during  their  Cold  War  childhood — 
but  It  has  not  been  without  l"t8  political 
hardships.  I>esplte  his  penchant  for  privacy, 
he  is  not  immune  to  the  deliberate  coldness 
with  which  he  Is  being  treated  by  the  'White 
House,  where  his  intransigence  is  being  met 
with  a  policy  of  containment  and  isolation. 
Also,  there  has  been  some  speculation  as  to 
how  well  that  cloud  his  constituents  have 
him  on  would  hold  up  back  home,  what  "With 
Faubus,  his  eye  on  1968,  trying  to  fan  It 
down  with  outbursts  against  Pulbrioht's 
hampering  the  war  effort. 

But  Arkansans,  for  some  reason,  seem  to 
be  equaUy  proud  of  both  Faubus  and  Ful- 
bright these  days,  and  nobody  back  home 
wants  to  see  a  confrontation  that  would  lose 
Arkansas  either  one  or  the  other.  Fulbright 
can  pretty  much  depend  upon  their  many 
mutual  backers  doing  everything  over  the 
next  couple  of  years  to  keep  them  well  apart, 
despite  Faubus'  obvious  wish  to  close  with 
him  in  mortal  combat. 

Beside,  It's  nearly  impossible  to  bring  Bnx 
Fulbright  to  care  much  about  that  kind  of 
danger  anyhow.  "Maybe  you  can  say  I've 
been  here  long  enough  not  to  give  a  goddam," 
he  says,  almost  apologizing  for  his  persever- 
ence  In  the  hearings.  But  the  matter  goes 
much  deeper  than  that.  Carl  Marcy.  staff  di- 
rector of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
can  tell  If  he's  off  base  In  any  suggestion  he 
offers  if  Fulbright  snaps  back  at  him:  "But 
you're  giving  me  political  advice!"  The  Sen- 
ator doesn't  want  It.  Often,  when  told  some- 
thing isn't  good  politics,  he'll  reply,  "Walt 
two  or  three  years.    It  will  be." 

"His  Is  the  approach  of  reason,"  a  long- 
time associate  concludes,  "and  If  it  doesnt 
appeal  to  his  reason.  It  doesn't  appeal  to  him 
at  aU." 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  Pulbrioht's 
reason  Is  a  cold,  purely  cerebral  kind  of  In- 
strument. It  is  actuaUy  just  the  opposite: 
a  bit  old-fashioned,  the  kind  of  reason  as- 
sociated with  Edmund  Burke's  great  18th 
Century  political  appeals  for  liberty  within 
tradition  and  limited  human  circumstance. 
"I  do  have  a  habit  of  liking  old  things,"  Ful- 
brigbt  smiles.  "Old  cars,  old  shoes,  old 
wives."  He's  had  the  same  Mercedes  for  10 
yeEu-s  and  won't  paint  It  because  then  he'd 
have  to  worry  about  scratching  the  paint. 

One  pair  of  shoes  from  London  he  wore 
for  30  years,  and  "I  means."  says  one  Ar- 
kansan  who  greatly  admired  them,  "they 
were  aU  cracks."  And  Betty,  the  senator 
says,  is  part  of  that  feeling  of  security  he's 
always  had,  so  that  "It  never  bothered  me 
that  I  might  be  defeated. "  Reason,  he  feels, 
is  the  force  by  which  such  Uttle  Instances  of 
human  feeling  are  kept  politlcadly  alive, 
wherever  possible,  In  a  dangerously  grace- 
less wwld.  "He  finds  It  increasingly  difficult 
to  understand  these  grandiose  abstractions 
atKJut    society,"    one    staff    man    observes. 
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'"He'll  often  oppose  Eome  particular  ap- 
proach to  a  problem  simply  because  "No- 
body says  anything  about  people  being  In- 
volved.' " 

He  Ijs  very  much  pe<;>pie  himself,  right 
do»ii  to  his  foibles.  Ever  since  his  father's 
early  death,  his  own  mortality  has  worried 
him,  and  at  61  he  follows  a  strict  regimen 
that  Includes  constitutionals  before  break- 
fast and  bloodletting  gamee  of  golf.  ("Slni- 
ing  that  putt,"  says  his  wUe.  "Is  a  pae- 
slonate  thing  with  hlm."i  Lota  of  times  he 
doesn't  think  anybody  near  and  dear  to 
him  has  a  grain  of  sen^e.  and  he  lectures 
them  at  length  and  accordingly.  He  can  be 
as  tight  as  a  burr  wliij  money.  "I'll  tell 
you  something,"  one  Arkansas  millionaire 
says,  "if  both  his  legs  were  cut  off  at  the 
knee  and  you  offered  him  yours  for  a  nickel, 
he  wouldn't  have  no  use  for  'em."  And  he 
has  his  petty  moments — even  during  public 
hearings  when  his  dislike  of  generals  some- 
times escapes  his  taut  courtesy.  Yet,  with 
ail  theee  personal  quirks,  be  retains  a  re- 
markable simplicity— "the  kind  of  simplic- 
ity," as  one  staff  man  puts  it.  "that  Is  beyond 
sophistication." 

A  story  Ls  Cold  of  Ptjuright's  trip  to  Naples 
In  1962  to  participate  In  some  ceremonies  of 
acclaim  for  his  student-exchange  program, 
during  a  time  when  the  U  S  S  Forrestal  hap- 
pened to  be  gaudily  and  mightily  In  port. 

The  aircraft  carrier  seemed  to  attract  any 
number  of  Junketing  congressmen  that 
epriag — mostly  thoee  concerned  with  mili- 
tary appropriations — and  Fx-lbright  hap- 
pened to  run  Into  a  party  of  them  In  a 
Neapolitan  square  one  day.  They  tried  to 
drag  him  along  to  visit  thLs  vast  tonnage  of 
floating  .American  glory,  but  he  insisted  his 
own  business  lay  down  a  different  street — at 
the  blnatlonal  center  where  American  "PuJ- 
brtghU"  gather  with  Italian  students  to  carry 
on  the  Important  business  of  simply  hearing 
each  other  out.  much  the  way  he  himself 
once  did  at  Oxford.  Finally,  after  he'd  po- 
litely put  off  the  congressmen  and  turned 
back  In  the  direction  of  the  cultural  center, 
he  shook  his  head  and  said  to  one  of  his 
staff,  "TTioee  fellas  Just  don't  know  where 
the  real  power  Is  " 

To  come  out  with  a  statement  like  that, 
PnjRiOHT  had  to  put  a  lot  of  what  normally 
passes  for  sophistication  far  behind  him. 
But  he  Is  more  than  willing  to  do  so.  Indeed. 
he  anxiously  searches  for  wr.vs  In  which  "the 
real  f>ower"  can  be  brought  t.o  bear  upon 
problems  that  so  far  have  not  been  solved 
by  such  mighty  exhibits  as  the  U  S.S.  For- 
reatal  He  wants  people  to  beeln  to  "think 
the  unthinkable.'  "  to  .search  ajnong  what  he 
terms  realistic,  if  unsettling,  alternatives — 
and  not  ix>lely  among  soothing  myths — "'to 
find  some  rational  way  other  than  war  to 
settle  problems," 

"I  don't  for  a  moment  think  that  we'll  get 
rtd  of  all  wars .'"  he  cautions.  '"We'll  have 
to  accept  the  fact  that  there  are  going  to 
be  local  wars  and  then  try  to  be  very  dis- 
criminating about  them."  E^'en  that,  how- 
ever, win  take  more  patience  than  he  Is  at 
all  sure — following  De  Tocquevllle's  ancient 
doubts  about  a  democracy's  handling  of  for- 
eign policy— Americans  can  summon  up. 

"F*n3RiGHT  has  a  pretty  modest  conception 
of  wh.\t  yovi  can  do,"  says  .another  aide,  "but 
he  will  take  ^eat  s;it!sfact;on  in  a  modest 
achleven'.ent  "  Arid  he  ci'-ea  Indeed  take 
great  satLsfacUon  In  the  modest  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  few  mmths,  during  which 
he  feels  committee  witnesses  have  helped 
Americans  become  a  '.ot  more  "discriminat- 
ing'' about  "a  local  war"  In  Southeast  Asia. 
The  question,  then,  naturally  arises 
whether  rri.BRiGHT  should  be  satiafled  with 
this  modest  achievement  Should  he  per- 
haps attempt  to  become  more  than  a 
thoughtful  critic  a  forceful  critic  and.  for 
once,  go  after  support  for  hl.s  p<«lt!on  in- 
stead of  waiting,  as  he  always  has,  for  In- 
tereeted  parties  to  come  to  him? 
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That  would  go  against  his  whole  nature. 
It  is  bard  to  Imagine  him  at  the  head  of 
anything  so  formal-sounding  as  a  Loyal  Op- 
poelUon,  even  IX  Its  objecUvea  were  the  em- 
bodiment of  his  own  thinking.  His  Impress, 
on  the  contrary,  continues  to  depend  upon 
his  utter  Independence,  which  allows  him 
to  raise  a  voice  that  carries  great  Influence, 
If  little — or  no — power  In  the  deUberatlons 
of  the  Senate. 

"It's  sort  of  like  the  Inventor  and  the 
manxifacturer,"  an  aide  says.  Fulbmcht 
helped  Invent  the  McCarthy  censure,  for  In- 
stance, but  he  was  only  minimally  involved 
In  Its  eventual  manufacture.  "It's  the  ma- 
chinery that  runs  the  Senate,"  Fxtlbbight 
Insists,  and  he  wants  never  to  be  a  part  of 
a  machine.  In  fact,  there  Is  an  inherent 
repulsion  within  him  against  the  whole 
modern  mechanization  of  hiiman  affairs,  such 
as  to  lead  him  to  protest  against  something 
as  big  as  a  moon  shot  or  as  minor  as  the 
replacement  of  the  commodious  old  ■wicker 
cars  in  the  Senate  subway  by  a  clanking 
train. 

"A  msm  has  to  act  within  the  poeslbllltles 
of  his  own  personaUty,"  says  a  close  aide, 
"and  Fttlbright  Is  a  private  man.  He  could 
do  more  to  soUclt  support.  But  he  doesn't, 
partly  because  he  thinks  It's  bad  taste  to 
bother  people.  IX  they  Uke  what  he  says, 
they'll  say  so."  But  this  same  aide  admits 
that  he  himself  Is  worried  sometimes  by 
the  senator's  political  quietude  and  has 
pressed  him  on  occasion  about  the  possible 
disappointment  he  may  give  his  loyal  ad- 
herents everywhere  in  the  world.  Should 
he  not  possibly  face  up  to  the  Inevitable 
obligations  of  his  clear  private  thinking:  to 
leadership?  "When  you  talk  to  him  about 
that,  he  squirms,"  the  aide  says.  But  he 
notices  one  small  sign  of  concession:  "I  don't 
really  get  the  Idea  he  wants  me  to  stop 
talking." 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
In  the  chair) .  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 


ACCREDITATION  OF  THE  UJ3.  NAVAL 
ACADERTSr 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr.  President,  sraie 
weeks  ago  I  was  appointed  by  the  Vice 
President  as  a  member  of  this  year's 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis.  In  addition  to 
distinguished  members  of  the  Board 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
from  acswiemlc  and  other  groups,  I  had 
the  honor  to  serve  on  tliis  Board  with 
tiiree  other  Members  of  the  Senate, 
namely:  The  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewstir]  ;  the  Senator  from  Etela- 
ware  [Mr.  Boccs]  and  the  Senator  trom 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]. 

After  the  expenditure  of  some  previous 
time  in  acquainting  ourselves  with  the 
most  recent  facts  about  the  Academy,  the 
Board  of  Visitors  met  at  the  Academy  on 
Friday.  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  April  29 
and  30  and  May  1.  1966.  I  was  not  able 
to  attend  the  Sunday  meeting  at  which 
time  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  President  was  completed,  but  I  did 
attend  the  Friday  and  Saturday  sessions 
and  found  them  to  be  exceedingly  in- 
teresting and  informative.  Since  the  re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Visitors  is  addressed 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
should  only  be  released  by  him,  I  shall 
not  endeavor  to  quote  from  the  report 
or  to  deal  in  detail  with  any  of  the  several 
items  that  are  included  therein  and  on 
which  the  Board  of  Vlslt<M^  based  their 
recommendations. 


The  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  Mr 
President,  wliich  I  hold  in  my  hand,  is 
quite   a    voluminous    document,   and  I 
would  not  read  from  It  even  If  the  Presi- 
dent had  released  it,  because  It  Is  so 
voluminous,  but  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  duty  of  this  year's 
Board  of  Visitors  has  been  discharged. 
In  general,  I  think  it  Is  appropriate 
to  say,  however,  that  the  Commission 
on  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning  of 
the  Middle  States  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools  entered  its 
ruling  renewing  the  accreditation  of  the 
Naval  Academy  on  Friday,  April  29,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  Evalua- 
tion Committee  which  had  reported  to 
said  accreditation  body  had  voiced  sev- 
eral criticisms  of  the  Academy  along 
however,  with  many  other  favorable  com- 
ments.   The    Commission    report    was 
much  less  critical,  by  a  great  deal,  than 
the  report  of  the  Evaluation  Committee 
as  to  conditions  at  the  Academy.    The 
Evaluation  Committee  was  much  more 
exhaustive  and  critical,  but  those  of  us 
who  have  sat  in  the  Governor's  office  of 
any  State  or  have  been  county  or  State 
oflclals  or   bank   directors  understand 
that  repoits  such  as  those  of  State  audi- 
tors,  bank  examiners,  and  the  like  may  be 
expected  to  Include  all  matters,  whether 
large  or  small,  which  the  examiner  feels 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
higher  authority.     In  such  reports  we 
expect  to  And  a  preponderance  of  chaff 
with  a  minimum  of  wheat.    The  renewal 
of  the  accreditation  of  the  Academy  was 
accompanied  by  several  conditions  which 
I  do  not  regard,  for  the  purpose  of  my 
statement  today,  as  requiring  any  de- 
tailed discussion.    Particularly  is  this  so 
since  the  formal  report  of  the  Board 
now    delivered    to   the   President   deals 
directly  with  these  conditions  as  well  as 
with  other  matters  of  vital  concern  to 
the  Academy,  the  midshipmen,  the  fac- 
ulty, the  naval  service,  and  the  entire 
public  of  the  United  States.    I  believe  It 
appropriate,  however,  to  Insert  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  press  release 
Issued  by  the  Commission  on  Institution.' 
of  Higher  Learning  of  the  Middle  Sta' 
Association   of    College   and    Seconda::. 
Schools  which  made  Its  ruling  renewing 
the  accreditation  of  the  Naval  Academy 
on  April  29,  the  first  day  of  the  meeting 
of^the  Board  of  Visitors  at  the  Academy. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  press 
release  covering  the  ruling  of  the  Com- 
mission be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education  of  the  Middle  States  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  SchooU  Informed 
the  Superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  today  that  It  had  re-afflrmsd 
the  accreditation  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy.  In  taking  this  action  the  Commis- 
sion also  required  the  Academy  to  flie  annual 
reports  with  respect  to  several  Important  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Commission. 
These  Include,  a  strengthening  of  the  ^ole 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  by  an  Increase  In  the 
number  of  educators  appointed  to  the  Board, 
and  by  the  scheduling  of  more  meetings.  The 
appointment  of  an  Academic  Advisory  Com- 
mittee composed  of  civilian  educators  to  serve 
the  Superintendent  and  the  staff  over  th* 
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whole  range  of  Eu:ademlc  questions  and  prob- 
lems, and  the  formation  of  a  Faculty  Aca- 
demic Council  to  represent  effectively  the 
entire  faculty,  both  military  and  civilian. 

The  Commission  commended  the  Academy 
for  the  significant  progress  made  In  recent 
years  In  upgrading  the  civilian  faculty  and 
recommended  that  the  newer  standards  be 
applied  as  well  to  naval  ofBcers  receiving  fac- 
ulty appointments.  It  further  urged  that 
Departmental  Chairmanship  should  no  long- 
er be  limited  to  naval  officers  of  the  rank  of 
Captain  and  above,  but  that  In  appropriate 
departments  civilian  faculty  should  be  per- 
mitted to  assume  this  respoiislblUty. 

While  recognizing  the  difficulty  the  Acad- 
emy faces  m  fulfilling  Its  responsibility  to 
produce  naval  officers,  the  Commission 
strongly  objects  to  the  practice  of  grading 
system  control  and  noted,  with  satisfaction, 
that  it  has  been  given  assurance*  by  the 
administration  of  the  Academy  that  the  prac- 
tice will  be  discontinued. 

The  major  concern  of  the  Commission  had 
to  do  with  the  Inadequacy  of  the  Academy 
Library.  The  Commission  endorsed  the  rec- 
ommendation contained  In  the  Berthel  Re- 
port on  the  Library,  and  urged  that  It  be  Im- 
plemented at  the  earliest  p>os8lble  date.  It 
further  recommended  that  the  Library  be 
made  an  Academic  Department  with  the  Li- 
brarian as  Departmental  Head  reporting  di- 
rectly to  the  Academic  Dean,  and  that  an 
executive  Librarian  be  employed  Immediately 
and  the  planning  and  construction  of  a  new 
Library  building  should  be  given  urgent 
priority. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  when  the  President  releases 
the  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  It  will 
be  found  that  our  recommendations  sug- 
gest the  taking  of  effective  steps  to  deal 
with  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  conditions 
mentioned  in  the  renewed  order  of 
accreditation. 

In  particular,  our  Board  strongly  sup- 
ports the  recommendations  of  that 
Board  as  well  as  the  rectHnmendations 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Naval 
Academy  and  his  fswjulty  for  the  early 
construction  of  a  much  more  complete  li- 
brary than  that  now  a'vallable.  I  men- 
tion this  single  matter  solely  because  it 
was  apparent  to  all  concerned  that  the 
library  deficiencies  were  not  only  the 
principal  ones  referred  to  by  the  Evalua- 
tion Committee,  the  Accreditation 
Board,  and  the  Superintendent  in  his 
report,  but  they  were  also  regarded  by 
all  who  have  studied  the  situation  at  the 
Academy  as  being  the  deficiencies  which 
called  out  most  loudly  for  early  and  great 
improvement. 

More  minor  conditions  and  criticisms 
are  dealt  with  in  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  in  a  manner  which  I  think  is 
adequate  and  will  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public,  generally,  when- 
ever the  President  releases  the  r«port  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors. 

One  of  our  distinguished  colleagues  In 
the  Senate,  the  Senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  has  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  on  several  occasions 
this  year  on  this  general  subject  and  has 
evidenced  a  very  great  Interest  and  I 
think  a  very  proper  and  commendable 
Interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Naval 
Academy.  Since  Senator  Randolph  had 
addressed  a  communication  in  the  form 
of  a  memorandum  to  all  four  Senate 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  under 
date  of  April  22,  1966,  and  since  this  gen- 
eral subject  had  been  discussed  in  some 


detail  by  many  newspapers,  I  thought 
that  It  was  appropriate  for  me  to  ad- 
dress a  brief  letter  to  Senator  Randolph 
on  May  7,  a  few  days  after  our  service 
on  the  Board  of  Visitors  was  completed. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  incorpor- 
ate in  the  Record  a  copy  of  my  letter  of 
May  7  to  Senator  Randolph. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BoABo  or  VisrroES, 
Naval  Academy  ( 1966) 

May  7, 1966. 
Hon.  Jknntncs  Randolph. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Jennings:  I  appreciate  very  much 
yotir  memorandum  of  Afa-11  22  to  which  you 
attach  various  extracts  from  the  Conorss- 
siONAL  Record  and  also  exchanges  of  cor- 
respondence and  a  sworn  statement,  all  bear- 
ing upon  the  current  situation  at  the  Naval 
Academy. 

I  have,  of  course,  great  respect  for  yotir 
opinion  In  this  matter,  thotigh  I  have  not 
reacned  the  same  conclusion  that  you  have 
apparently  reached.  I  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  of  Visitors  last  Friday  and 
Saturday  but  oould  not  be  there  for  the  Sun- 
day wind  up.  Incidentally,  this  is  the  second 
time  I  have  served  on  the  Board  of  Visitors 
for  the  Academy  and  I  have  besides  had  two 
nephews,  my  only  sister's  two  sons,  graduate 
from  the  Naval  Academy  to  later  serve  with 
distinction  In  the  Navy  where  they  still  are 
serving.  Of  course,  I  did  not  appoint  them 
since  they  went  to  the  Academy  long  before 
I  came  to  the  Senate.  Mary's  nephew  also 
went  to  the  Academy  from  Arizona  before 
I  came  to  the  Senate  but  was  there  during 
the  early  i>art  of  my  service  here  and  I  was 
over  there  frequently  during  that  time.  I 
also  keep  In  reasonably  close  touch  with  my 
apfxjlntees  and  I  had  a  pleasant  conference 
with  my  present  five  appointees  during  my 
visit  last  Friday.  Incidentally,  I  have  never 
lost  an  appointee  by  reason  of  any  dissatis- 
faction on  his  part  or  poor  jjerformance  and 
I  do  not  recall  ever  having  lost  but  one  of 
my  app>olntees  who  was  a  straight  "A"  stu- 
dent who  was  required  to  resign  because  of 
a  developing  eye  glaucoma.  He  Immediately 
went  Into  the  Naval  Reserve  where  he  served 
on  active  duty  for  several  years  receiving,  as 
I  recall,  one  or  two  promotions  during  his 
service. 

That  there  are  instances  of  maladjustment 
at  the  Academy  there  is  no  doubt.  Neither 
Is  there  any  doubt  that  their  recent  tempo- 
rary situation  relative  to  marlts  given  to  mid- 
shipmen was  unfortunate.  It  came  as  an 
incident  in  the  period  between  a  numerical 
marking  period  and  an  alphabetical  mark- 
ing i>erlod  and  it  occurred  with  only  a  very 
few  instructors,  one  of  whom  showed  him- 
self In  other  ways  to  be  highly  undesirable 
for  continued  employment. 

I  am  still  serving  as  a  Trustee  at  Emory 
and  at  Florida  Southern  and  have  pre- 
viously served  for  years  as  a  Trustee  of 
Florida  Presbyterian.  I  regard  such  Inci- 
dents as  have  occurred  at  the  Academy  as  a 
I>art  of  what  should  be  expected  In  any  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  where  our  mod- 
ern young  men  are  being  trained  in  large 
numbers,  and  there  are  nearly  4,000  at  An- 
napolis. 

Admitting  that  the  picture  is  not  perfect, 
I  think  that  the  Naval  Academy  Is  a  very 
splendid  Institution  which  Is  rendering  fine 
service  to  our  nation  and  In  the  main  to  a 
vast  majority  of  the  young  men  who  emerge 
from  It  as  graduates.  I  think  It  Is  doing  a 
superb  Job  In  training  professional  officers  for 
the  world's  finest  Navy. 

You  probably  know  that  my  own  service 
was  in  the  Army,  though  my  active  duty  at 
the  front  was  In  that  branch  of  the  Army 
which  was  then  In  the  aviation  field  which 


would  now  be  In  the  Air  Force.  I  have,  how- 
ever, been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visiter 
for  all  three  academies. 

I  strongly  feel  that  the  Naval  Academy  de- 
serves our  vigorous  backing  and  I  wanted  to 
so  express  myself  to  you  as  a  good  friend  in 
whom  I  have  very  great  confidence. 
With  cordial  regards,  I  remain, 
Yoxirs  faithfully. 

Spessard, 

Spessaro  L.  HoLu^rro. 
cc:  Senator  J.  Caleb  Boogs,  Senator  Alan 
Bible.  Senator  Daniel  B.  Bbxwster. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Copies  of  my  letter 
to  Senator  Randolph  were  sent  to  Sen- 
ators BoGGS,  Bible,  and  Bre'vvster. 

Under  date  of  May  11  I  received  a 
thoughtful  reply  to  my  letter  of  May  7 
from  Senator  Randolph  of  which  I  note 
he  sent  copies  to  Senators  Bible,  Brew- 
ster, BoGGS,  and  Robert  C.  Byrd,  who 
has  been  appointed  as  a  special  investi- 
gating committee  of  one  for  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Armed  Services.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
my  letter  of  May  11  frc«n  Senator 
Randolph  be  Incorporated  in  my  state- 
ment at  this  pKJlnt  and  made  a  part 
thereof. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  SENA'rE, 

Committee  on  Pitblic  Works, 

May  11,  1966. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Spessard:  Thanks  for  your  letter  of 
May  7,  1966  In  response  to  my  memorandum 
of  April  22,  with  enclosures,  concerning  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy.  It  Is  pleas- 
ing to  read  of  your  totally  satisfactory  ex- 
periences with  that  Institution  over  the  years. 
It  is  understfijudable,  therefore,  that  you  have 
not  "reached  the  same  conclusion"  that  I 
expressed  in  Senate  comments  of  April  7 
and  21,  reprints  of  which  were  supplied  to 
you,  together  with  copies  of  communications 
authored  by  my  1964  and  1966  appointees. 

If  there  Is  any  question  concerning  my 
support  of  the  validity  of  the  service  acade- 
mies, I  belle%'e  the  answer  is  found  in  my 
willingness  to  support  a  6-year  program  for 
the  teaching  and  Instruction  of  midshipmen 
and  cadets  to  be  officers  In  the  regular  estab- 
lishment of  the  services.  This  cer'talnly  Is 
not  a  destructive  attitude. 

But  I  continue  to  be  opposed  to  the  plebe 
Indoctrination  practices  which  too  frequently 
reach  hazing  proportions  during  the  aca- 
demic year  and  mitigate  against  the  build- 
ing of  sound  foundations  in  basic  scholastic 
subjects.  I  have  conversed  with  numerous 
midshipmen  and  cadets,  as  well  as  with 
alumni  of  the  service  academies,  who  share 
my  concern  and  do  Tiot  hold  with  those  who 
seem  to  feel  that  every  dropout  Is  due  to 
'  'maladjustment". 

Recently  I  was  visited  by  midshipmen  of 
the  first  (senior)  class  who  Indicated  that 
there  is  sentiment  within  the  Brigade  of 
Midshipmen  and  possibly  within  the  ad- 
ministrative structure  of  the  Naval  Academy 
for  a  shifting  of  emphasis  on  plebe  Indoc- 
trination to  the  plebe  stunmer  period — to  a 
"hard  plebe  summer,"  as  one  midshipman 
stated.  This  Is  a  change  with  which  I  would 
be  In  agreement.  And  I  would  recognize  the 
need  to  maintain  minimum  elements  of  so- 
called  plebe  indoctrination  throughout  the 
fourth  class  year,  provided  there  would  be 
assurances  of  closer  monitoring  to  guard 
against  Indoctrination  turning  Into  harass- 
ment or  hazing.  (Note  also  the  attached 
facsimile  of  a  letter  from  a  friend  who  re- 
sides In  Colorado  near  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy.) 
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Recognizing  t,hat  a  Mirine  "boot  cflxnp" 
type  plebe  summer  for  new  midshipmen 
would  doubtless  Induce  d  substantial  rate 
of  dropping  out,  I  would  support  increased 
midshipman  Intake  authorization  so  that 
the  desired  plebe  population  level  would  be 
assured  at  the  outlet  of  the  academic  year. 
Members  of  my  staff — one  of  whom  Is  a 
service  acfidemy  graduate  who  fulfllled  his 
poEt-praduation  active  duty  obligation — 
ha\e  Joined  me  In  a  len^hy  consideration 
of  these  problems  I  feel  that  I  have  had 
competent  evaluation  services  and  the  bene- 
fit of  much  close-In  observation  and  experi- 
ence to  guide  and  assist  In  the  formulation 
of  conclusions  and  recommendations. 

I,  too.  believe  that  the  N'aval  Academy 
Is  a  very  splendid  Institution,"  and  I  share 
your  belief  that  its  output  of  officers  Is  "for 
the  world's  finest  Navy  "  I  would  even 
share  your  view  that  the  Naval  Academy  "Is 
doing  a  superb  Job  in  training  professional 
officers  for  the  worlds  finest  Navy"  were  It 
not  for  the  fact  that  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  young  mail  whom  I  nominated,  who  at- 
tended under  my  quota,  and  who  la  sched- 
uled for  graduation  next  month.  This 
young  man,  without  having  expressed  a 
sliigle  word  of  gratitude  for  the  opportuni- 
ties afforded  him,  closed  his  letter  to  me 
his  sponsoring  Member  of  the  Senate,  as 
follows: 

".  .  We  are  a  special  breed,  and  make 
great  sacrifices  In  an  attempt  to  do  our  Job 
well.  One  cannot  deny  that  our  Job  Is  Im- 
portant, all  ice  ask  is  that  we  be  allowed  to 
do  it  in  the  way  we  see  fit."    (Italic  supplied.) 

Such  an  arrogant  manifestation  does  not 
comport  with  my  opinion  of  that  which 
would  result  from  a  "superb  Job  of  training". 
Perhaps  It  Is  a  result  of  ovcr-tralnlng — or 
cultism. 

Not»1th8tandlr:g  my  experiences — which 
have  differed  considerably  from  yours — I 
agrf^e  with  your  admonition  that  "the  Naval 
.Academy  deserves  our  vigorous  becking".  It 
will  have  mine  If  the  Board  of  Visitors  will 
help  Its  administration  achieve  a  status 
which  win  enable  the  Naval  Ao&demy  Sujjer- 
mtendent  to  quote  In  his  annual  report  a 
st.itement  of  full  approval  without  reserva- 
tion by  the  Commission  on  Institutions  of 
Higher  Learning  of  the  Middle  States  Asso- 
ciation  of  Colleges   and    Sewndary   Schools. 

This  is  the  same  regional  organization 
which,  in  1949,  became  the  designated  ac- 
crediting agency  for  the  region  In  which  are 
situated  both  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  and  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  The  Military  Academy  was  ex- 
amined and  accredited  in  1949,  and  reex- 
amined and  accredited  in  1959.  and  In 
conflrming  the  latter  accreditation,  the  As- 
sivriatlon's  Commission  on  Institutions  of 
Higher  Learning  stated 

"The  Commi?sion  appreciates  the  oppor- 
tunity It  and  others  have  had  to  examine 
the  purposes  ahd  affairs  of  an  outstanding 
Institution  and  takes  tills  me«uis  to  com- 
mend the  United  States  Military  Academy 
for  setting  and  revealing.  In  this  additional 
way,  .stjindards  and  procedures  for  dlstln- 
grxil&hed  work,  thereby  performing  a  service 
to  the  whole  corrur.nnlty  of  higher  education. 
Even  In  an  .\ssoclat!on  devoted  to  the  pur- 
suit and  Interpretation  of  educational  ex- 
cellence, there  Is  only  so  much  room  at  the 
topi  this  space  Is  reserved  for  a  few.  Includ- 
ing In  the  Commission's  Judgment,  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  " 
■^  As   i,s   well   known    an   evaluation   team  of 

the  same  Middle  States  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools  visited  the  Naval 
Academy  earlier  this  year  and  I  was  gratified 
to  read  in  press  accounts  that  the  examining 
team  repor.ed  In  Its  statement  as  follows! 

"The  ."Jtrongest  and  S.rmest  Impression  we 
have  Is  one  of  rapid  academic  growth  and 
ft  well-conceived  effort  to  strengthen  the 
academy's  academic  programs      ,  ." 


But,  In  another  press  reporting  of  the 
Middle  States  Association  actions  It  was 
pointed  out  that,  unlike  the  prior  action  In 
approving  the  Military  Academy  with  high 
praise,  "The  Naval  Academy  had  its  accredi- 
tation reaffirmed  •  •  •  with  some  strings  at- 
tached"— Including  the  flUng  of  annual  re- 
ports on  how  it  (the  Naval  Academy)  Is 
carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Association's  evaluation  team  which  visited 
Annapolis  In  March. 

It  was  distressing  to  read  these  fiirther 
press  reports  on  the  accreditation  team's 
evaluation  of  the  Naval  Academy: 

"No  good  college  that  we  know  permits  ad- 
ministrators alone  and  directly  to  prescribe 
the  distribution  of  g^rades  •  •  *.  There  are 
much  data  to  the  effect  that  Academy  stu- 
dents are  not  achieving  academically  at  the 
level  of  students  of  comparable  ability  in 
most  ciTllian  colleges  and  universities.  Tes- 
timony of  both  students  and  civilian  faculty 
members  is  clear  in  this  regard  •  •  •.  Ample 
evidence  exists  that  students  do  not  ap- 
proach in  amounts  of  outside  study  the  2 
hours  of  Individual  work  for  each  hour  of 
class  which  is  described  as  Academy  polity. 
It  Is  especially  evident  that  fourth  classmen 
and  first  classmen  are  particularly  neglectful 
of  their  academic  work  •  •  *.  It  may  be 
that  the  midshipmen  feel  the  demands  from 
the  three  comp)eting  points  of  emphasis  for 
their  time  (academics,  military,  and  ath- 
letics)   are  too  much  *   •   •." 

So.  in  our  "vigorous  backing"  of  the  Naval 
Academy  we  have  an  obligaMon  to  insist  that 
It  devote  stronger  and  more  forthright  efforts 
to  the  achievement  of  corrections  in  pursuit 
of  excellence — and  we  have  an  equal  obliga- 
tion to  help  in  the  accomplishment  of  these 
achievements. 

A  special  responsibility,  of  co'urse,  reposes 
in  the  Members  of  the  Congress  appointed  to 
serve  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of 
the  service  academies.  In  this  connection,  I 
Invite  attention  to  an  editorial  in  the  Thurs- 
day, May  5.  1966,  Issue  of  The  Washington 
Post,  a  facsimile  of  which  is  attached. 

With  esteem  and  cordial  best  wishes,  I 
am 

Truly, 

Jennings. 

Jennings    Randolph. 

cc.  Senator  Ai,an  Bible,  Senator  Daniel  B. 
Brewster,  Senator  J.  Caleb  Boggs,  Senator 
Robert  C.  Btrd. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  Is  no  point  In 
my  entering  at  this  time  Into  any  contro- 
versy with  Senator  Randolph  or  any 
other  Senator  with  reference  to  the  sit- 
uation at  the  Naval  Academy  relative  to 
the  many  fine  and  outstanding  values  ex- 
isting there  or  to  the  relatively  few  Items 
In  controversy,  some  of  which  are  ap- 
propriate subjects  for  criticism.  I  sim- 
ply want  the  Senate  to  know  that  the  re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Visitors  has  been 
completed  and  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  whom 
I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  released  within 
a  short  period.  I  hope  that  the  eflforts 
and  findings  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  will 
appeal  to  the  Senate  and  the  general 
public  as  being  factual,  sensible  and  rea- 
sonably calculated  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Naval  Academy. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  incorporate  in  my 
statement  the  names  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors,  aside  from  Senate 
Members,  already  mentioned,  who  are  as 
follows:  Prom  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: D.KVTT.L  J.  Flood,  Pennsylvania; 
Samttil  N.  Priedkl,  Maryland;  Carlbton 
J.  King,  New  York;  William  P.  Min- 
SHALL,  Ohio;  and  Robert  T.  Staitorb, 


Vermont.  From  the  academic  world- 
Dr.  Wilson  H.  Elklns,  president.  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland;  Dr.  Edwin  D.  Hani- 
son,  president,  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; and  Dr.  James  M.  Nabrit,  Jr., 
president,  Howard  University.  Proin 
other  distinguished  groups:  Mr.  Edwin 
D.  Etherington,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Stock  Exchange,  New  York;  Mr.  Da- 
vid J.  McDonald,  Palm  Springs,  Calif,; 
and  Mr.  Guy  Stillman,  consulting  engi- 
neer, Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Incidentally,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  is  Mr,  Stillman,  who  is  a  distin- 
guished graduate  of  Rensselaer  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  New  York,  and  who  has 
spent  a  vast  amount  of  time  and  energy 
in  keeping  up  with  developments  at  the 
Naval  Academy  and  in  preparing  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Visitors.  He  is 
entitled  •  to  the  sincere  thanks  of  the 
whole  Nation  for  his  devoted  service  in 
this  work. 

Without  attempting  to  deal  with  this 
matter  in  any  greater  detail  at  this  time, 
I  simply  want  to  express  my  strong  feel- 
ing that  the  Naval  Academy  deserves  our 
vigorous  backing  and  that  I  feel  it  is  ren- 
dering fine  service  to  our  Nation  and,  in 
the  main,  to  a  vast  majority  of  the  young 
men  who  emerge  from  it  as  graduates.  It 
is  doing  a  superb  job  in  its  primary  task 
of  training  professional  oflBcers  for  the 
world's  finest  Navy  and  irwseeing  that  Its 
graduates  also  secure  an  excellent  educa- 
tion in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

This  is  no  time  or  occasion  for  contro- 
versy with  any  Members  of  the  Senate  or 
others.  The  Naval  Academy  is  a  subject 
too  near  and  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Amer- 
icans to  become  a  subject  of  controversy 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  this  time. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  reading  the  very  constructive  ad- 
dress of  the  Senator  from  Florida.  I 
have  also  listened  during  the  delivery 
of  the  Senator's  significant  speech.  He 
has  my  appreciation,  understanding,  and 
commendation. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  that  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  allow  a  controversy  to 
develop  which  would  weaken  the  basic 
structure  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy.  Its 
purpose  is  a  very  important  one. 

The  midshipmen  who  come  from  that 
institution,  and  who  are  commissioned 
by  consent  of  the  Senate,  place  upon  us 
a  very  real  responsibility.  Memljers  of 
Congress  nominate  most  of  these  young 
men.  We  have  a  direct  interest  in  them, 
not  only  in  their  appointment  and  prog- 
ress during  the  years  they  are  at  An- 
napolis, but  also  in  the  final  recognition 
of  their  merit  when  commissioned. 

So  I  sun  very  grateful  for  the  privilege 
of  saying  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  although  we  may  differ  in  degree  on 
certain  of  the  academic  and  other  phase.s 
of  life  at  the  Academy,  we  are  as  one  in 
our  desire  and  determination  to.  keep  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  strong,  insofar  ^i 
we    can.    without    undue    interference 
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There  are  dedicated  young  men  there 
preparing  to  better  serve  their  country. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
giiished  Senator.  His  comments  are  so 
appropriate.  I  have  already  commended 
him  in  my  earlier  statements  for  the  con- 
structive way  in  which  he  approached 
this  subject. 

I  realize  there  are  some  points  that  I 
regard  as  small,  minor  differences  be- 
tween the  distinguished  Senator  and  my- 
self, particularly  with  reference  to  some 
of  the  academic  features  of  the  Academy. 
I  think  that  all  of  us  must  remember 
that,  different  from  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, the  Academy,  as  do  the  other  two 
Academies,  primarily  has  the  duty  of 
turning  out  military  officers — in  this  case 
for  our  great  Navy — and  another  duty  of 
turning  out  men  of  high  character  and 
reasonably  high  education  who  have  met 
the  standards  of  education  which  are 
acceptable  generally  to  colleges  through- 
out our  Nation. 

I  say  again,  I  appreciate  the  comments 
and  the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  as 
an  ex-ofiBcio  member  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  of  the  Naval  Academy,  repre- 
senting the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Commission,  I  have  been 
disturbed  by  recent  criticisms  of  the 
Academy's  standards  and  procedures, 
which  have  received  some  local  publicity. 
As  a  Senator  from  Maryland  and  a  Board 
member  for  several  terms,  I  was  particu- 
larly concerned  to  learn  the  truth  about 
the  charges  made. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Acad- 
emy has  received  a  reaflBrmation  of  its 
accreditation  by  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  Association.  This  accreditation 
was  accompanied  by  a  report  which  re- 
flects very  favorably  on  the  Academy  and 
of  the  success  it  has  experienced  in  im- 
plementing the  expansion  and  liberali- 
zation of  course  offerings  recommended 
by  the  1959  Board  of  Visitors,  of  which 
I  was  also  a  member. 

I  came  away  from  the  Board  meetings 
with  a  renewed  appreciation  for  the  tre- 
mendous improvements  which  have  been 
made  over  the  past  few  years  in  academic 
achievement,  training,  morale,  and  moti- 
vation at  the  Academy.  The  civilian 
faculty  is  of  the  highest  caliber.  The 
number  of  civilians  and  naval  Instructors 
with  advanced  degrees  continues  to  rise. 
In  the  latter  category,  it  has  increased 
from  15  to  55  percent  over  the  past  3 
years.  This  faculty  growt.h  has  corres- 
ponded with  a  growth  in  offered  elective 
courses  in  the  arts,  sciences,  languages. 
and  engineering  from  40  to  200  courses 
over  the  past  few  years.  There  has  been 
a  similar  improvement  in  the  academic 
aptitude  of  entering  midshipmen  as  well 
as  in  the  academic  records  of  most.  I 
believe  that  there  is  considerably  less 
"coasting"  by  midshipmen  at  the  Naval 
Academy  than  by  their  contemporaries 
in  many  civilian  colleges. 

With  all  of  this  has  come  a  better  bal- 
ancing of  the  academic,  military,  and 
athletic  elements  of  the  Academy  pro- 
gram. As  a  consequence  of  these  facts. 
rtudent-faculty  morale  Is  extremely 
■^h.    We  can  look  with  satisfaction  on 


the  dramatic  30-percent  reduction  In 
voluntary  resignations  by  midshipmen 
this  year. 

It  would  not  be  realistic  to  expect  that 
this  kind  of  academic  revolution  could 
be  accomplished  in  a  short  time  without 
some  diflBculty.  I  am  convinced  that 
those  problems  which  have  arisen  have 
resulted  from  the  courageous  redirection 
of  the  Academy's  program.  I  believe  the 
difficulties  are  temporary  and  are  receiv- 
ing the  concentrated  attention  of  the 
administration,  as  evidenced  by  the  plans 
for  the  establishment  of  an  academic 
council  and  by  the  Superintendents 
decision  to  remove  all  grade  ceilings  next 
semester — a  decision  reached  prior  to 
current  criticism. 

The  Academic  Council  will  function  as 
the  voice  and  conscience  of  the  civilian- 
military  faculty. 

Beyond  this.  I  believe  that  the  most 
important  steps  which  can  be  taken  by 
the  Academy  at  this  time  are  those  in- 
volving: First,  improved  student  coun- 
seling; second,  the  establishment  of  an 
academic  advisory  committee  to  serve 
the  Superintendent;  and  third,  the  en- 
largement and  more  frequent  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors.  These  three 
recommendations  are  contained  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  evaluation  report. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  purpose 
of  the  Academy  is  to  prepare  career  of- 
ficers for  the  U.S.  Navy.  It  should  never 
be  our  purpose  to  transform  the  Acad- 
emy into  another  liberal  ai-ts  college. 
The  present  high  degree  of  technical 
competence  and  readiness  of  the  Naval 
Establishment  attests  to  the  success  of 
the  Academy  in  providing  our  officer 
corps. 

Each  year  I  have  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pointing several  fine  young  Marylanders 
as  midshipmen  at  the  Naval  Academy.  I 
will  continue  to  do  so  with  complete  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  this  great  in- 
stitution to  provide  the  breadth  of  in- 
struction necessary  for  these  young  men 
to  take  their  places  in  American  affairs 
as  naval  officers,  strategists,  diplomats, 
and  leaders  at  home  and  abroad. 


The   PRESIDINa   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTH 
THURSDAY 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Thursday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  TO  SIGN  BILLS,  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES,  AND  FILE  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  until  noon  on 
Thursday  next,  the  Vice  President  or  the 
President  pro  tempore  be  authorized  to 
sign  duly  enrolled  bills;  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  to  receive  messages  from 
the  President  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; and  committees  to  file  re- 
ports. 


FOREIGN  GIFTS  AND  DECORA-nONS 
ACT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1123,  Senate  bUl  2463. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Senate  bill 
2463,  to  grant  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
the  acceptance  of  certain  gifts  and  dec- 
orations from  foreign  governments,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments,  on 
page  1,  line  4,  after  the  word  "of",  to 
strike  out  "1965"  and  Insert  "1966";  in 
line  7,  after  the  word  "the",  to  strike  out 
"executive  branch  of  the";  on  page  3. 
line  6,  after  the  word  "the",  where  it  ap- 
pears the  second  time,  to  strike  out  "head 
of  the  executive  office  or  executive";  in 
line  7.  after  the  word  "department",  to 
strike  out  "or";  in  the  same  line,  after 
the  word  "agency",  to  insert  "office,  or 
other  entity";  in  line  16,  after  the  word 
"appropriate",  to  strike  out  "head  of  of- 
fice,"; in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"department",  to  strike  out  "or";  in  the 
same  line,  after  the  word  "agency",  to  in- 
sert "office,  or  other  entity,";  and  on  page 
4,  after  line  2,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  8.  (1)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  Janu- 
ary 31,  1881  (21  Stat.  604;  6  U.S.C.  114),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "No"  at 
the  beginning  of  the  section  and  substitut- 
ing the  words  "Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  the  Foreign  Gifts  and  Decorations  Act  of 
1965,  no". 

(2)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  January  31. 
1881  (21  SUt.  604;  5  U.S.C.  115).  Is  amended 
by  strllclng  out  the  word  "Any"  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  section  and  substituting  the 
words  "Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the 
Foreign  Gifts  and  Decorations  Act  ol  1965 
any". 

( 3 )  Section  1002  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946  (60  Stat.  1030.  as  amended;  22  U.S.C. 
804),  is  further  amended  by  deleting  the  flnt 
sentence  and  by  striking  out  the  word  "how- 
ever" in  the  second  sentence. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sec.  8.  (1)  Sections  2  and  3  of  the  Act  of 
January  31.  1881  (21  Stat.  604;  5  U.S.C.  114, 
115),  are  repealed. 

(2)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  27,  1934 
(48  Stat.  1267;  5  U.8.C.  116a),  is  repealed. 

(3)  Section  1002  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (60  Stat.  1030;  22 
U.S.C.  804).  is  further  amended  by  deleting 
the  first  sentence  and  by  striking  out  "how- 
ever." In  the  second  sentence. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  2463 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Gifts  and  Deco- 
rations Act  of  1966". 
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8bc.  2,  In  this  Act — 

1 1 1  The  term  person"  Includes  every  per- 
son who  occupies  an  office  or  a  po6ltlon  In 
the  Government  oi  the  United  SUtea,  Its  ter- 
rltorlea  and  possessions,  the  Canal  Zone  gov- 
ernment, and  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  is  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  or  a  member  of 
the  family  and  household  of  any  such  person, 

(2)  The  term  foreign  government"  In- 
cludes every  fureign  government  and  every 
official,   agent,   or   representative    thereof. 

(3)  The  term  "gift"  includes  any  present 
or  thing,  other  than  a  decoration,  tended 
by  or  received  from  a  foreign  government. 

(4)  The  term  decoration"  Includes  any 
order,  device,  meda!  badge,  malgnla,  or  em- 
blem tendered  by  or  received  from  a  foreign 
government. 

Sec  3  No  person  shall  request  or  other- 
wise encourage  the  tender  of  a  gift  or  decora- 
tion. 

Sec  4  Congress  hereby  gives  its  consent  to 
a  person  to  accept  and  retain  a  gift  of  mini- 
mal value  tendered  or  received  as  a  souvemr 
or  mark  of  courtesy  A  gift  of  more  than 
minimal  value  may  also  be  accepted  by  a  per- 
son when  It  appears  that  to  refuse  the  gift 
would  be  likely  to  cause  offense  or  embarrass- 
ment or  otherwise  adverselv  afect  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  Sutes:  however, 
glf's  of  more  than  minimal  value  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  accept.ed  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  and  shall  be  deposited  by 
the  donee  for  use  and  disposal  as  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  In  accordance  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
this  Art- 

Sec  5,  Congress  hereby  gives  its  consent  to 
a  person  to  accept,  retain,  and  wear  a  decora- 
tion which  has  been  tendered  :n  recognition 
of  active  field  service  In  time  of  combat  op- 
erations or  which  has  been  awarded  for  other 
outstanding  or  unusually  meritorious  per- 
formance, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  de- 
partment, agency,  office,  or  other  entity  In 
which  such  person  Is  emploved  and  the  con- 
currence of  the  Secretary  of  State  In  the 
absence  of  such  approval  and  concurrence, 
the  decoraUon  shall  be  deposited  by  the 
donee  for  use  and  disposal  as  the  property  of 
the  United  States  In  accordance  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

Src  6  Any  gift  or  decoration  on  deposit 
witJi  the  Department  of  State  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall,  when  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  ap- 
propriate department,  agency,  office,  or  other 
en'ity  be  released  to  the  donee  or  his  legal 
representative  Such  donee  may.  If  author- 
ized, be  entitled  to  wear  any  decoration  so 
approved  A  gift  or  decoration  not  approved 
for  release,  because  of  any  special  or  un- 
'.jsual  circumstances  Involved,  shall  be 
deemed  a  gift  to  the  United  States  and  shall 
be  deposited  bv  the  donee  In  accordance  with 
•he  rules  and  reg-alatlons  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

Src  7  Rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  purpf)6es  of  this  Act  mav  be  prescribed 
by  or  under  the  auUiorlty  of  the  President 
Sec  8.  1 1 1  Sections  2  and  3  of  the  Act 
cf  January  31,  1881  (2!  Stat.  604:  5  U.S.C. 
114,    115  I ,   are   repealed 

(3*  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  27,  1934 
(48  Stat    1267:  5  U  S  C.  Il5a>.  Is  repealed. 

(3)  Section  1002  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended  60  Stat.  1030;  23 
use  804  >,  Is  further  amended  by  deleting 
the  arst  sentence  and  by  striking  out  "how- 
ever ■  in  the  second  sentence. 


This  has  been  necessary  because  of 
article  I,  section  9,  clause  8  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  provides: 

No  TlUe  of  NoblUty  shaU  be  granted  by 
the  i;nlted  States:  And  no  Person  holding 
any  Office  of  Profit  or  Trust  under  them, 
shall,  without  the  Consent  of  the  Congress, 
accept  of  any  present.  Emolument,  Office  or 
Title  whatever,  from  any  King.  Prince  or 
foreign  State. 


May  17,  1966 


Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President,  what 
this  bill  does  Is  to  attempt  to  relieve  the 
Congress  of  the  petty  problem  of  having 
to  approve  each  acceptance  of  a  gift  or 
decoraUon  from  a  foreign  Koven-ment 
to  a  person  in  US.  Government  service. 


As  a  result  of  this  provision  Congress 
has  had  before  it  practically  every  ses- 
sion bills  authorl2ing  an  Individual  or 
grroup  of  individuals  to  accept  these 
items. 

S.  2463  will  make  it  possible  for  per- 
sons to  accept  gifts  and  decorations  with- 
out further  special  authorization,  under 
certain  conditions.    These  are  that  a  gift 
may  be  accepted  only  when  refusal  to 
do  so  would  result  in  offense  and  em- 
barrassment or  adversely  affect  VS.  for- 
eign relations.     The  gift,  moreover.  If 
of  more  than  a  minimal  value,  will  be 
deemed  to  have  been  accepted  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  and  becomes  the 
property  of  the  United  States  and  not 
of  the  donee.    Minimal  value,  while  not 
specifically  defined  In  the  bill,  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  State  Department's  let- 
ter   transmitting    the    draft   legislation 
and  its  testimony  to  be  established  by 
regulation  as  not  exceeding  $50.    The 
reason  given  for  not  spelling  this  ceiling 
out   in   law   was   that   some   executive 
branch  agencies  will  wish  to  set  a  lower 
value  than  $50  and  may  do  so  under  the 
bill. 

Decorations  may  be  accepted  when  of- 
fered m  recognition  of  active  field  serv- 
ice in  time  of  combat  operations  or  when 
awarded  for  other  outstanding  or  un- 
usually meritorious  performance,  subject 
to  two  approvals— that  of  the  depart- 
ment, agency,  office  or  other  entity  in 
which  the  person  is  employed  and  that  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  In  the  absence 
of  such  approval,  a  decoration  also  be- 
comes the  property  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Section  6  of  S,  2463  authorizes  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  release,  under  the 
same  safeguards  just  summarized,  gifts 
and  decorations  now  on  deposit  with  it. 
It  has  some  709  gifts  and  4.271  decora- 
tions stored  at  the  present  time,  the 
handling  and  maintenance  of  which  is 
estimated  to  cost  $9,000  a  year.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  vast  majority  of  these 
items  are  described  as  "tiny"  and  in  the 
nature  of  souvenirs.  The  bulk  of  this 
material  furthermore  has  been  tendered 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
last  omnibus  bill  listing  individuals  by 
name  devoted  over  65  pages  to  the  mlU- 
tary  and  only  6  pages  to  civilians. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
recommends  this  bill  to  the  Senate  with 
the  committee  amendments.  It  believes 
that  this  is  an  equitable  way  of  solving 
a  minor  but  nagging  problem.  Under  the 
bill,  every  recipient  will  be  treated  ab- 
solutely alike  and  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther occasions  for  special  pleadings  for 
this  person  and  that  group.  For  the 
first  time,  a  uniform  policy,  applicable  to 
all  will  have  been  established. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  approve  this  bill. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment,  if  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr  INOUYE,  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  preceded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SENATOR  GRIF- 
FIN OF  MICHIGAN  AS  A  DELEGATE 
TO  ATTEND  THE  NINTH  CANADA- 
UNITED     STATES     INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY GROUP  MEETING 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER      Pur- 
suant to  PubUc  Law  42  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress, the  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  announces  the  appointment  of 
Senator  Robert  P.  Griffin,  of  Michigan 
to    attend    the    Ninth    Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group  Meet- 
ing on  May  18  through  22,  1966,  at  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  and  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn,.  in 
lieu  of  Senator  Len  B.  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
resigned. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  THURSDAY 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon 
Thursday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Thursday.  May  19.  1966. 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  May  17,  1966: 

Diplomatic  and  Porkicn  Sekvicx 

Henry  E.  Stebblns,  of  Massachusetts,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  min- 
ister, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Uganda. 


»» 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAirVTS 

Tl'esday,  May  17, 1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DX)..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

God  is  love:  and  he  that  dwelleth  in 
love  dwelleth  in  God.  and  God  in  him.— 
I  John  4:  16. 

O  God,  who  art  the  Father  of  all,  we 
thank  Thee  for  every  expression  of  Thy 
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love  to  us.  and  for  the  experience  of  love 
we  enjoy  in  the  home,  in  our  circle  of 
friends,  and  here  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. Strengthen  Thou  the  ties  that 
bind  us  together.  Give  us  courtesy  and 
consideration  in  our  attitude  toward  one 
another.  May  we  not  allow  our  disagree- 
ments to  make  us  disagreeable,  or  our 
differences  to  make  a  difference  In  our 
relationships,  but  now  and  always  may 
the  spirit  of  good  will  abide  in  our  hearts. 
Keep  us  ever  mindful  of  Thy  presence. 
eager  to  do  Thy  will  and  loyal  to  the 
royal  within  ourselves  as  did  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commiml- 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  May  11,  1966: 

SS..  13365.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  metallurgical  grade  chromlte  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
ttockpUe; 

H.R.  13367.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  acid  grade  fluorspxar  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile; 

HJi.  13368.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  bUmuth  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

HJi.  13371.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dU- 
v^->sal  of  phlogoplte  mica  from  the  national 

ocipUe   and    the   supplemental   stockpile; 

HJi.  13373.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  muscovlte  mica  from  the  national 
stockpile   and    the   supplemental   stockpile; 

B.S,.  13578.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  rhodium  from  the  national  stock- 
pUe; 

Hit.  13679.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  thorium  from  the  supplemental 
•tockpUe: 

H.R.  13580.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  amoslte  asbestos  from  the  national 
•tockpUe   and    the   supplemental    stockpUe; 

H.R.  13663.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  ruthenium  from  the  supplemental 
stockpile;  and 

H.R.  13774,  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  vanadium  from  the  national  stock- 
pile. 

On  May  13. 1966: 
H.R.  14012.  An   act  making  supplemental 
appropriations    for    the    fiscal    year    ending 
June  30.  1966.  and  for  other  pxu-poses. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
tnat  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

.^^^^■  11487.  An  act  to  provide  revenue  for 
tae  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. "^ 


the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference 
report  on  H.R.  14215.  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Interior  tutid 
related  agencies. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES 

Mr.   DENTON.    Mr.    Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers  on 


SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  5  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HELSTOSia.  Mr,  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  May  9,  I  was  granted  an  offi- 
cial leave  of  absence  from  the  sessions 
of  the  House  for  the  period  of  May  9 
through  May  16.  for  the  purpose  of 
traveling  to  Vietnam  as  a  member  of  the 
Government  Information  and  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee  of  the  Cwn- 
mlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

With  our  distingtiished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  CaUfomia.  the  Honor- 
able John  Moss,  we  spent  the  week  in 
a  factfinding  mission  and  held  hear- 
ings on  the  overall  situation  of  our  as- 
sistance to  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 
During  this  period  I  missed  several 
roUcEdls  on  which  I  would  like  to  state 
my  position  on  the  legislation  then  un- 
der discussion. 

On  rollcall  No.  91,  on  the  amendment 
to  restore  the  $20  million  for  the  rent 
supplement  program,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 

On  rollcall  No.  92,  on  the  passage  of 
the  Independent  offices  appropriation  bill. 
I  would  have  voted  "aye." 

On  rollcall  No.  94.  on  the  passage  of 
the  Mlllttiry  Medical  Benefits  Act,  to  au- 
thorize an  Improved  health  benefits  pro- 
gram for  retired  members  and  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  and  their  de- 
pendents, I  would,  had  I  been  present, 
voted  "aye." 

On  rollcall  No.  97,  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  to  Insure  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  national  railroad  freight 
car  supply,  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 

On  rollcall  No.  98,  on  the  passage  of 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act,  I 
would  have  voted  "aye." 

On  rollcall  No.  100,  on  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  to  consider  H.R.  14544.  to  pro- 
mote private  financing  of  credit  needs 
and  to  provide  for  an  efficient  and  or- 
derly method  of  liquidating  financial  as- 
sets held  by  Federal  credit  agencies,  I 
would  have  voted  "aye." 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  If  I  had  been 
in  Washington  during  the  time  I  was 


officially  excused.  I  would  have  answered 
the  quorum  calls  which  are  recorded  In 
rollcalls  Nos.  88.  89,  90.  93,  95.  96,  99.  and 
101. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  AN  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE  UNDER  THE  HIGH 
SPEED  GROUND  TRANSPORTA- 
TION RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mx.  Speaker,  the  horse- 
and-buggy  pace  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  followed  in  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  an  advisory  committee 
as  provided  for  under  the  High  Speed' 
Ground  Transportation  Research  and 
Development  Act,  has  led  to  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  flagrant  demonstration  of 
disregard  and  even  disrespect  for  the 
Congress. 

As  the  result  of  testimony  of  Secretary 
John  T.  Conner  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Transportation  and  Aeronautics, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  the  Depart- 
ment's commitment  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  for  the  demonstration  project 
between  Washington  and  New  York  City 
would  be  limited  to  the  purchase  of 
equipment  and  to  the  cost  of  certain 
statistical  studies,  and  that  the  com- 
mitment of  the  railroad  would  be  to  all 
other  costs — including  that  pertaining 
to  track. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  currently 
the  Department  Is  negotiating  a  con- 
tract with  the  Pennsylvania  for 
$1,764,000  for  Improvement  and  mainte- 
nance of  test  track  In  addition  to  the 
contract  which  they  have  already  en- 
tered with  the  railroad  for  $9,600,000 
for  the  operation  of  the  demonstration 
project. 

Although  last  week  I  did  receive  a 
copy  of  those  persons  who  have  been  In- 
vited to  be  on  the  committee,  as  far  as 
I  know,  there  has  been  at  this  time  no 
actual  appointment  of  the  Advisory 
Committee— a  delay  of  more  than  8 
months  since  the  bill's  passage. 

It  appears  to  me  at  this  time  that 
most  of  the  contract  funds  and  actual 
plans  for  the  demonstration  program 
have  either  been  cor.imltted  or  agreed 
upon— and  without  tie  advice  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  \  hich  was  clearly 
the  Intent  of  our  subco-nmittee  and  that 
of  Congress. 

The  Department's  actions,  which 
seem  to  be  pointed  variance  with  the 
intention  of  that  expressed  by  the  sub- 
committee, I  think  would  raise  some 
questions  about  the  Department's  In- 
tentions  at  a  time  when  a  separate  iSe- 
partment  of  Transportation  has  been 
recommended. 

I  am  before  you,  today,  so  that  you 
may  be  iiiformed  of  this  matter,  and  to 
alert  you  that  I  have  asked  for  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  situation. 
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CLEAN  WATERS  ACT  OP   1966 

Mr  STALBAUM.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Clean  Waiers  Act 
of  1966  which  is  designed  to  halt  the 
poisonous  spread  of  pollution  in  Amer- 
ica's principal  waterways  including  the 
Great  Lakes  system 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
that  lower  levels  of  government  are  un- 
able to  cope  with  this  nationwide  prob- 
lem and  the  Federal  Government  must 
demonstrate  its  responsibility  by  taking 
immediate  steps  to  help  them,  curb  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  pollution. 

My  proposal  would  provide  90  percent 
Federal  financing  instead  of  the  30  to 
40  percent  now  available  and  allocate 
$3  billion  in  funds  to  build  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  as  the  first  step  toward 
halting  the  calamity  now  overwhelming 
our  precious  natural  resource— our  riv- 
ers and  other  waterway  .systems. 

This  bill  would  assist  local  communi- 
ties in  establishing  a  comprehensive  pol- 
lution control  program  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Federal  experts.  Approximately 
92  percent  Federal  funds  would  be  made 
available  to  the  comm.unities  who  could 
not  otherwise  join  in  the  antipollution 
battle. 

House  colleagues,  particularly  those 
who  come  from  areas  bordering  the 
Great  Lakes,  are  urged  to  join  me  in  this 
proposal 


IN  TRYING  TO  SAVE  THE  OLD 
OPERA  HOUSE  NEW  YORK  MAY 
LOSE  THE  OPERA 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
tor  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York^ 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CELLER  Mr  Speaker,  a  citizens' 
group  has  been  fornied  in  New  York  to 
save  the  old  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
By  saving  the  building,  however,  they 
:nay  destroy  opera  in  New  York,  thus 
throwing  the  baby  out  with  the  bath. 

The  old  buildLn;,  according  to  the 
Landm.arks  Comim.ission,  is  not  worth 
.saving 

The  .Metropolitan  Opera  has  no  en- 
dowm.ent  With  the  sole  of  the  property 
i^f  the  old  house,  the  Metropolitan  will 
be  assured  about  a  half  million  dollars 
each  year  for  50  years.  Tills  would  go 
far  to  mak^p  any  deficit  which  may 
exist  foi^*mropolitan  when  it  performs 
opera  fit  the  Lincoln  Center  for  the 
PTforming  Arts. 

This  citizens'  group  induced  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York  to  pass 
a  b;l!  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  old 
building  I  hope  that  the  Governor  will 
veto  that  bill 

As  a  devotee  of  the  opera  and  a  sub- 
scriber for  more  than  40  years.  I  have 


helped,  with  others,  to  pay  the  deficit 
which  has  always  existed  in  the  opera 
house.  The  Met  cannot  function  at  Lin- 
coln Square  without  this  $500,000  I  have 
just  mentioned. 

The  old  house  cannot  be  renovated  ex- 
cept at  a  cost  of  $10  million.  At  best 
It  could  not  profitably  be  used.  It  prob- 
ably would  become  an  old  movie  house. 

The  Metropolitan,  at  the  old  house, 
had  great  difficulty  in  renting  it  in  off- 
seasons; that  Is,  between  the  various 
opera  seasons. 

Many  of  the  members  of  this  citizens' 
group  never  evinced  the  slightest  interest 
in  opera  before.  Why  this  sudden  urge? 
Is  it  publicity? 

I  would  say  that  some  of  the  members 
of  this  citizens'  group  would  think  Puc- 
cini was  the  name  of  a  spaghetti  and 
that  Richard  Wagner  was  a  former  base- 
ball player. 


RECOGNIZING  WATERLOO,  N.Y.  AS 
BIRTHPLACE  OF  MEMORIAL  DAY 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  587,  offi- 
cially recognizing  Waterloo,  N.Y.,  as  the 
birthplace  of  Memorial  Day,  and  author- 
izing the  President  to  issue  an  appro- 
priate proclamation  relating  to  the  cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  the  first  celebra- 
tion of  Memorial  Day,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows : 

H.  Con.  Rbs.  687 
Whereas  the  United  States  will  this  year 
celebrate  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  first  observance  of  Memorial  Day  as  a 
national  holiday  to  pay  tribute  to  those  who 
gave  their  lives  In  all  our  Nation's  wars;  and 
Whereas  the  people  of  the  village  of  Water- 
loo, New  York,  did  proclaim  and  observe 
May  5,  1866,  as  a  special  day  for  decorating 
the  graves  of  those  who  had  lost  their  lives 
In  the  Civil  War  and  in  honoring  these  detid; 
and 

Whereas  the  village  of  Waterloo  has  each 
year  since  then  observed  an  annual  holiday 
for  this  same  purpose;  and 

Whereas  the  historical  records  clearly  show 
that  this  observance  In  Waterloo,  New  York, 
on  May  5,  1866.  represented  the  first  formal 
continuous,  annual,  public  observance  of 
Memorial  Day  as  a  special  annual  holiday; 
and 

Whereas  Memorial  Day  has  since  become  a 
national  holiday,  observed  from  one  end  of 
the  land  to  the  other  on  May  30  each  year 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  tribute  to  the 
honored  dead  of  all  the  wars  and  engage- 
ments In  which  our  Armed  Forces  have  been 
Involved:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  b^  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  In  grateful  recognition 
of  the  noble  patriotic  tradition  set  In  motion 
one  hundred  years  ago  In  the  village  of 
Waterloo,  New  York,  does  hereby  officially 
recognliie  Waterloo,  New  York,  as  the  birth- 
place of  Memorial  Day,  and  authorizes  and 
requests  the  President  to  Issue,  prior  to  May 
30,  1966,  an  appropriate  proclamation  call- 
ing the  attention  of  all  citizens  to  the  cen- 


tennial anniversary  of  the  first  observance 
of  Memorial  Day  In  Waterloo,  New  York. 

AMENDMENTS   OrfEBED    BT    MB.    «OCIBa  Of 
COLORAOO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  two  amendments  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendments,  as 
follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Rooebs  of 
Colorado:  On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  the  word 
"grateful";  and  strike  the  word  "noble". 

Strike  all  "Whereas"  claxues. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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ONE  HUNDREDTH  AN^NIVERSARY  OP 
THE  BIRTH  OF  MEMORIAL  DAY, 
AT  WATERLOO,   N.Y.,  MAY  5,  1866 

Mr.   PATTEN.      Mr.    Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there   objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STRATTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  that  House  "(SSncurrent  Res- 
olution 587,  which  I  had  the  honor  of 
introducing  on  February  10,  this  year,  to 
give  appropriate  and  proper  recognition 
to  the  100th  anniversary  being  celebrated 
this  year  of  the  great  national  holiday 
of  Memorial  Day,  has  passed.    I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Rogers]  ,  for  his  leadership  in  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  floor  today,  so  that 
this  legislation  might  be  enacted  in  time 
for  the  annual  Memorial  Day  observance 
next  weekend  and  also  to  the  chairman 
of   the   full  committee,   the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]. 

This  resolution  pays  well  deserved  rec- 
ognition to  the  village  of  Waterloo,  N.Y., 
located  in  Seneca  County  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  as  the  official  birthplace 
of  Memorial  Day,  and  it  authorizes  the 
President  to  Issue  an  appropriate  proc- 
lamatictti  to  that  effect. 

Memorial  Day  is  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant and  respected  national  holidays. 
Though  it  started  after  the  Civil  War  as 
an  occasion  for  decorating  the  graves 
and  pausing  to  rranember  the  sacrifices 
of  those  who  lost  their  lives  specifically 
in  that  war,  both  in  the  South  and  in  the 
North,  Memorial  Day  has  since  come  to 
be  recognized  as  an  occasion  for  us  to 
pay  tribute  to  all  Americans  who  have 
paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  their 
country  in  all  the  wars  and  engagements 
in  which  we  have  participated,  including 
our  present  operation  in  Vietnam. 

The  observance  of  Memorial  Day  as  a 
public,  annual  holiday,  set  aside  for  this 
solemn  purpose,  was  begun  100  years  ago 


this  year  In  Waterloo,  N.Y.,  on  May  5, 
1866.  Local  citizens  In  other  communi- 
ties paused  to  decorate  graves  of  service- 
men killed  in  the  ClvU  War  in  one  or  two 
instances  a  week  or  so  before  the  people 
of  Waterloo  did.  But  the  records  In  the 
Library  of  Congress  clearly  indicate  that 
the  ceremony  which  took  place  in  Water- 
loo on  May  5,  1866,  was  the  first  time  any 
community  had  set  aside  a  day,  to  be 
observed  henceforth  on  an  annual  basis, 
not  only  for  decorating  graves  and  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  honored  dead,  but  also 
as  a  general,  public  holiday,  ^ecifically 
set  aside  and  designated  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

It  should  be  noted,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Waterloo's  original  Memorial  Etey  ob- 
servance occurred  2  years  before  Gen. 
John  A.  Logan,  first  commander  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  issued  his 
famous  General  Order  No.  11  establish- 
ing Memorial  Day,  or  "Decoration  Day" 
as  it  was  then  known,  on  an  official,  con- 
tinuing basis  as  far  as  the  GAR  was  con- 
cerned. And  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  date  of  General  Logan's  famous  or- 
der was  2  years  to  the  exact  day.  May  5, 
from  the  original  Waterloo  observance 
of  Memorial  Day.  Subsequently,  by 
general  agreement  the  Nation  moved  its 
observance  of  the  Holiday  to  May  30  in- 
stead of  May  5. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  New 
York  State  was  the  first  State  to  declare 
Memorial  Day,  May  30,  as  a  legal  hoU- 
day,  in  1873.  And  early  this  year  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  enacted  leg- 
islation designating  Waterloo  as  the  offi- 
cial birthplace  of  Memorial  Day  and 
Governor  Rockefeller  signed  an  appro- 
priate proclamation  to  that  effect  on 
March  7,  1966. 

An  account  of  the  original  Memorial 
Day  observance  in  the  beautiful  Finger 
Lakes  area  of  upstate  New  York  is  to  be 
I'oimd  in  the  following  memorandum  pre- 
pared by  the  Waterloo  Memorial  Day 
Centennial  Committee: 
The  fact  that  Waterloo  held  a  Memorial 

!7servance  on  May  5,  1866.  Is  well  estab- 

Brlefly,  the  story  starts  In  1866,  when 

""^y  C.  Welles,  a  local  druggist,  mentioned 

«  a  social  gathering  that  while  praising  the 

mng  heroes  of  the  war,  it  would  be  well  to 

wo  remember  the  patrloUc  dead  by  deco- 

-^""7  their  graves.     In  the  spring  of  1866, 

tin  mentioned  this  subject  to  General 

B.  Murray,  then  Seneca  County  Clerk. 

■,  a  man  of  action,  quickly  advanced 

-nought  and  developed  It.    Plans  were 

wmulated  by  a  committee  and  It  was  decld- 

«  to  close  all  businesses  and  devote  a  day 

*  nonoring  the  dead. 

Townspeople  adopted  the  Idea  wholeheart- 
«uy-  Ladles  of  the  village  met  at  a  local 
™i  and  prepared  wreaths,  crosses  and  bou- 
ijuets  for  each  veteran's  grave.  The  village 
»M  decorated  with  flags  at  half  ma«t,  draped 
»im  evergreen  boughs  and  mourning  black 
"'earners. 

Civic  societies  joined  the  procession  to  the 
^  then  exutlng  cemeteries,  led  bv  vet- 
«^  marching  to  the  strains  of  lAartlal 
TZ  -toiprefislve  and  lengthy  services  were 
«M  at  each  cemetery,  including  speeches 
"I  t^neral  Murray  and  a  local  clergyman 
otestlvitles  broke  the  solemnity  of  the  day 
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The  formal,  dignified  manner  In  which 
Waterloo  observed  their  first  Memorial  C>Ay« 
initiated  the  pattern  for  future  Memorial 
Day  observances  all  over  the  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  appropriate  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  this  original  observ- 
ance Is  also  to  be  found  in  a  number  of 
articles  from  the  historical  record.  For 
example,  the  Denver  Colorado  Catholic 
states  the  following : 

The  first  public  demonstration  In  decorat- 
ing the  graves  of  federal  soldiers  at  the  North 
took  place  at  Waterloo,  New  York,  the  place 
where  Rev.  L.  A.  Lambert,  the  efficient  Chap- 
lain of  the  18th  m.  Volunteers,  delivered  the 
excellent  memorial  address,  printed  on  the 
first  page  of  this  paper.  The  National  holi- 
day known  as  Decoration  Day,  had  Its  be- 
ginning from  this  demonstration.  We  re- 
member the  occasion  well.  Although  it  was 
as  early  as  the  30th  (sic)  of  Mav,  the  heat 
was  oppressive  and  many  persons"  were  pros- 
trated by  It.  The  year  was  1866.  The  ladles 
prepared  wreaths  of  flowers  for  the  graves 
of  each  and  every  fallen  brave  who  was 
buried  in  the  town.  The  flags  of  the  village 
were  at  half  mast,  and  business  was  entirely 
suspended.  All  of  the  societies  of  the  place 
accompanied  by  all  the  other  Inhabitants 
and  numeroxis  visitors  from  the  surround- 
ing country,  preceded  by  a  band  of  music, 
marched  to  the  three  ceremonies  wher«  Im- 
preeslve  memorial  ceremonies  were  per- 
formed. 


same  day  the  following  year  (May  b. 


On  the 

11X171    tu ""■'  """  '"""wrng  year  (mi 

,»^).  these  ceremonies  were  repeated.     In 

^1.  v,**,!."'*  ^"'•"^^  ^'*^  ot*»«"-  communl- 

U  ha^  ^    "^  "'*''■  «>»»«"^ce  on  May  30th. 

"«  oeen  held  annually  on  that  day  since. 
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And  the  official  journal  of  the  Sons  of 
Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
Banner  for  May  1933,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing item : 

The  morning  of  May  5,  1866,  dawned  clear 
and  beautiful  In  the  little  town  of  Waterloo. 
New  York.  It  was  a  morning  that  was  to 
see  the  beginning  of  a  beautiful,  sacred 
and  solemn  custom,  a  practice  that  was 
eventually  to  become  accepted  and  univer- 
sally practiced  by  the  American  people.  On 
that  pleasant  morning  General  John  B.  Mur- 
ray, then  a  resident  of  Waterloo,  conceived 
the  idea  of  calling  together  a  platoon  of 
ex-soldlers  who  had  worn  the  Blue  of  the 
Northland  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  by  theU  action, 
their  intense  loyalty,  their  love  and  devo- 
tion toward  those  of  their  comrades  who  had 
ans^-ered  the  last  roll  call. 

Visualize  to  yourself  what  a  scene  this 
must  have  been.  Flags  floating  proudly  on 
the  balmy  spring  breeze,  flowers  piled  \n 
great  profusion;  flowers  that  had  laeen 
gathered  by  the  school  children  previous  to 
this  oooaslon;  members  of  that  large  body 
of  soldiers  who  compressed  the  Union  Army 
during  the  War  that  only  a  year  previous, 
they  had  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
Standing  at  attention  these  soldiers  re- 
ceived perhaps  from  the  hands  of  the  school 
children,  these  first  blossomf  of  spring. 
Thoee  men  were  in  the  prime  of  their  life, 
and  with  heads  erect,  shoulders  thrown  back, 
at  the  command  of  General  Murray,  marched 
to  the  strains  of  martial  music  to  the  local 
cemetery  and  proceeded  to  decorate  the 
graves  of  their  departed  comrades. 

That   morning,    beeuUful    with    the    flrrt 
blossoms  of  spring:  the  birds  gaUy  singing- 
the  air  sweet  with  the  perfume  of  flowers; 
the  trees  resplendent  In  their  green  foliage- 
aU  nature  seemed  to  be  fitted  for  this  sacred 
duty.    Even  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe  seemed 
in  accord  with  these  Men  In  Blue;  this  God 
of  Love  and  Mercy  who  had  carried   them 
safely  through  the  strife  and  turmoil  of  war 
seemed  to  smile  benignly  down  upon  these 
men  In  Blue,  who  with  reverential  reepect 
with  heads  bowed  with  love  and  devotion 
made  this  first  public  showing  of  their  love 
and  devotion  for  their  departed  comrades. 
Plana    are    already    underway,    Mr 
Speaker,  for  a  3-day  observance  in  Wat- 


erloo this  year  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  that  historic  celebration,  and  the  fea- 
tured speaker  at  the  ceremonies  on  May 
30,  at  2  pjn..  will  be  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam J.  Driver,  Administrator  of  the  VS 
Veterans'  Administration. 

In  that  connection  the  following  ac- 
count ol  scheduled  activiUes  from  the 
Geneva  Times  of  May  2,  1966,  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  House: 
May    28.    28,    30,    CENTSNmAi.    Paradk    Will 

Highlight      Mbmokial     Dat      Riti»      m 

Watebloo 

Waterloo. — A  liaison  meeting  at  the  VFW 
home  last  Saturday  disclosed  many  of  the 
plans  made  by  the  Memorial  Day  Centennial 
Committee,  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
three-day  celebraUon  to  begin  on  May  28 

On  Saturday  at  8:15  p.  m.,  an  original  play 
entitled  "Our  Great  Heritage"  will  be  pre- 
sented by  the  Waterloo  Faculty  Association 
In  the  high  school  gymnasium. 

On  Sunday  morning,  all  churches  In  the 
village  will  hold  special  services.  The  Rt 
Rev.  Edward  R.  Welles,  D.D.,  8.TD  BUhop 
of  the  Diocese  of  West  Missouri,  will  be  the 
guest  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  where 
he  will  celebrate  the  service  of  Holy  Com- 
munion and  preach  at  the  11  a.m.  service  It 
was  Bishop  Welles-  ancestral  cousin  Mr 
Henry  C.  Welles,  who  first  conceived  the  Idea 
of  Memorial  Day  as  a  formal,  village-wide 
observance  to  honor  the  war  dead. 

There  will  be  a  concert  of  ClvU  War  melo- 
dies in  LaPayette  Park  by  the  Waterloo  High 
School  Band.  This  has  tentaUvely  been  set 
for  3  p.m.  on  Sunday. 

On  Monday,  which  wlU  be  Memorial  Day 
the  Warner  Van-Riper  American  Legion  Poet 
and  the  Veterans'  of  Foreign  Wars,  WIU 
march  to  the  cemoterlao,  to  pay  their  regular 
visit.  They  have  invited  all  those  who 
usually  participate,  such  as  Girl  Scouts,  and 
Boy  Scouts,  etc.  to  Join  them. 

Tiae  Centennial  parade,  which  will  be  the 
highlight  of  the  day  observance,  will  be  on 
Monday  afternoon,  with  participants  from 
the  entire  Western  New  York  area  The  pa- 
rade will  march  to  the  high  school  grounds 
lOT  the  ofllclal  csentennlal  observance  and  an 
address  by  the  head  of  the  U.S.  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration.  William  J  IJrlver 

It  has  been  arranged  with  the  school  cafe- 
terla  for  light  lunches  to  be  served  for  the 
units  that  make  reservations.  On  Monday 
^?^o7*"  *^  ^^  "Kht  lunches  for  children 
at  4:30  p.m.,  in  the  school  cafeteria.  At  that 
^^^'■•»  ^1  be  a  recepuon  for  adulta  in 



All  known  ancestors  of  the  Murray  and 
Welles  family  have  been  sent  personal  Invl- 
tatlons  to  attend  the  observance.  Mrs  Ed- 
win Hallady,  neighborhood  chairman  for  the 
Girl  Scouts,  has  received  word  that  a  group 
of  Scouts  from  Canada  are  interested  la 
attending. 


I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  many 
citizens  of  Waterioo  who  over  the  past 
year  have  devoted  so  many  hours  of  their 
spare  time  to  studying  the  historical 
background  of  this  event  and  making 
plans  for  a  meaningful  ceremony  that 
will  appropriately  mark  the  anniversary 
of  Memorial  Day. 

The  community  spirit  that  has  gone 
into  making  this  ceremony  a  success  is 
the  same  kind  of  spirit  that  we  honor  In 
those  who  answered  their  country's  call 
in  time  of  peril. 

I  do  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  also  act  e;a)editiously  on  this 
resolution,  so  that  the  official  proclama- 
tion by  President  Johnson  may  be  signed 
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in  good  time  for  these  anniversary  cere- 
monies. 


DISASTER  RELIEF— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  ^H.  DOC.  NO.  439 

Tlie  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Piabllc  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith 
a  report  of  activity  under  authority  of 
Public  Law  875.  81st  Congress,  as 
amended,  and  required  by  section  8  of 
such  law. 

Funds  which  have  been  appropriated 
to  accomplish  the  Federal  assistance  de- 
termined eligible  under  this  authority 
are  specifically  appropriated  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  purposes  of  disaster  relief. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
Thi  Whiti  House,  May  17,  1966 


PRIVATE   CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Ls  the  caU  of 
the  Private  Calendar.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  first  bill  on  ihe  calendar 


ABDUL   WOHABE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R  10220) 
for  the  relief  of  Abdul  Wohabe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  10220 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  Of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpose*  of  the  Immigration  and  Niittonallty 
Act.  Abdul  Wohabe  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  oompUed  with  the  provlslom 
of  sectfon  31fi  of  that  Act  as  they  relate  to 
reeldence  and  physical  presence. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  Une  5.  after  the  w  >rd8  "pro- 
vlslo:i8  of"  strike  out  ■■secti;.>a  316"  and  In- 
sert m  Ueu  thereof  "section  J 19". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  tune,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ABRAHAM    EZEKIEL   COHEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2696)  for 
the  relief  of  Abraham  Ezekiel  Cohen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S,  2696 
Be  it  eriacftd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrpresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnen.ca  in  Congress  assernblcd.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  the  periods  of 
time  Abraham  Ezelilel  Coher.  has  resided  and 
was  physically  present  In  the  United  States  or 
any  State  since  June  17  1957.  shaU  be  held 
and  considered  as  compliance  with  the  resi- 
dence and  physical  presence  requirement  of 
section  316  of  said  Act 


The  bill  WM  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


WON  LOY  JUNG 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1822) 
for  the  relief  of  Won  Loy  Jung. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objectlcm. 


Mr.  LEONARDO  TUSA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4083) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Leonardo  Tusa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

HJl.  4083 
Be  it  evMcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
wltbstandlng  the  provisions  of  section  212 
(a)  (19)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Leonardo  Tusa  may  be  Issued  a  visa  and 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  U  be  is  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  provisions  of  that  Act: 
Provided,  That  this  exemption  shall  apply 
only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the 
Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  retid  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


VICTOR  O.  McNABB 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1256) 
for  the  relief  of  Victor  O.  McNabb. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


KATHERINE  NABOKOFFAND 
OTHERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10846) 
for  the  relief  of  Katherine  Nabokoff,  and 
others. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HUBERT  J.  KUPPER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11251) 
for  the  relief  of  Hubert  J.  Kupper. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

M  •.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HAIDER  RAZA  AND  OTHERS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9643) 
for  the  relief  of  Haider  Raza  and  his 
wife,  Irene  Raza,  and  their  children, 
Afzal  Anthony  and  Haider  RajTnond 
Raza. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  9643 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Haider  Raza  and  his  wife, 
Irene  Raza,  and  their  children,  Afzal  An- 
thony and  Haider  Raymond  Raza.  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  July  18,  1960. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  Une  7,  strike  out  the  date  "July 
18,  1960."  and  substitute  In  Ueu  therof  the 
date  "May  1,  1961." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.   JADWIGA    (ITA)    LAPIDES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1275) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jadwiga  (Ita) 
Lapldes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1275 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Mrs,  Jadwiga  (Ita)  Lapldes  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  vlM 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota  control  officer  to  deduct  one 
ntunber  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  Is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  orden 
and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants  of  ar- 
rest, and  tKjnd,  which  may  have  Issued  In  the 
case  of  Mrs,  Jadwiga  (Ita)  Lapldes.  ?rom 
and  after  the  date  of  the  enactpient  of  thU 
act,  the  said  Mrs.  Jadwiga  (Ite)  Lapldes  shal' 
not  again  be  subject  to  deportation  by  reason 
of  the  same  facts  upon  which  such  deporta- 
tion proceedings  were  commenced  or  any 
such  warrants  and  orders  have  Issued." 
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The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
ajid  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table 


JOHN  SINCLAIR 

The  CTerk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  3631) 
for  the  relief  of  John  Sinclair. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3631 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  ImmlgraUon  and  Nationality 
Act,  John  Sinclair  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

strike  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding 
orders  and  warrants  of  deportaUon,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued 
in  the  case  of  John  Sinclair.  Prom  and  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thU  Act  the 
said  John  Sinclair  shall  not  again  be  subject 
to  deportation  by  reason  of  the  same  facts 
upon  which  such  deportation  proceedings 
were  commenced  or  any  such  warrants  and 
orders  have  Issued." 


VIRGILIO  ACOSTA-MARTINEZ 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1748)  for 

the  reUef  of  Vlrglllo  Acosta-Martlnez 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

8.  1748 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Am-erica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty 
Act,  Vlrglllo  Acosta-Martlnez  shaU  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  June  22, 1980. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PEDRO  IRIZARRY  GUIDO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R  2914) 
for  the  relief  of  Pedro  Irizarry  Guido 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  blip 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  CaU- 
fomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FRED  M.  OSTEEN 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


RELIEF    OF    EMPLOYEES    AT 
COLUMBIA  BASIN  PROJECT 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  2307)  for 
the  relief  of  certain  civilian  employees 
and  former  clvlUan  employees  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  at  the  Columbia 
Basin  project,  Washington. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  oblection 


to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


BRYAN  GEORGE  SIMPSON 
The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R  4437) 
forthe  relief  of  Bryan  George  Simpson 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tne  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
JJ^^equest  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
There  was  no  objection. 


JACK  L.  PHIUPPOT 

fnJ^vf  ^^f,'"'^  <=*"«*  the  bill  (H.R.  11718) 
for  the  relief  of  Jack  L.  Phllippot. 

tJ^T  k^I"^  "°  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl.  as  follows: 

HJR.    11718 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
^«entat.,;es  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
^n  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 

the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act    Jack 

JSlJ^Hv     '^  '^'^  considered  to  have  been 
Wracally  present  in  the  United  States  dur- 

™»Pioy  of  the  United  States. 


JOHN  V.  BOLAND  CONSTRUCTION 
CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1483) 
for  the  relief  of  the  John  V.  Boland  Con- 
struction Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleiic 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HA.  1483 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That    not- 
withstanding any   statute   of   limitation   w 
the  exhaustion  of  administrative  remedies 
jurisdiction    is    conferred    on    the    United 
States  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine 
and  render  Judgment  on  the  claim  of  Boland 
Construction    Company    for    $272,063  17     in 
full    settlement   of    its    claims   against    the 
United  States  based  upon  contract  numbered 
DA-25-066-ENG-^80,  with  the  United  States 
Army  Corps   of   Engineers,   relating   to   the 
construction   of  a   radar  station   at  Klrks- 
vUle,  Missouri.    Such  suit  may  be  Instituted 
at  any  tUne  within  six  months  after  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act:    Provided    That 
proceedings  for  the  determination   of  such 
claim  and  appeal  from  and  payment  there- 
on, shall  be  In  the  same  manner  as  In  the 
case    of   claims    over    which    the    Court    of 
cnalms  has  Jurtsdlctlon  as  now  provided  bv 
law.  ' 

With  the  foUowlng  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  7,  strike  "for  $272,063.17.  in 
full  settlement  of  Its  claims". 


The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  1194O) 
for  the  relief  of  Fred  M.  Osteen 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  11940 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That     In 
the  administration  of  the  annual  leave  ac- 
count  of  Pred   M.  Osteen,  postal  employee 
of    Greenville,    South    Carolina,    there    shaU 
be  added  a  separate  accotmt  of  nlnety-aU 
hours  of  annual  leave,  in  full  setUement  of 
all  claims  of  the  said  Pred  M.  Osteen  against 
the  United  States  for  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  such  leave  which  was  earned  by  hUn 
in  the  period  January  1,  1958.  through  De- 
cember   31,    1969,    tocluslve.    while    he    was 
employed   In  the  Umted  States  Post  Office 
in    GreenvUle,    South    CarolUia.    and    which 
through     administrative     error,     was     not 
credited  to  his  leave  account 

Skc.  2.  Section  203(c)  of  the  Annual  and 
fin  if  o!"  ^""^  °^  ^^5^'  "  ainended  (66  Stat 
annlv^^*-  '''=  '  ^•^•^-  2062(c)  ).  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  leave  granted  by 
this  Act.  and  such  leave  likewise  shall  not 
affect  the  use  or  accumulation,  pxirsuant  to 
applicable  law,  of  other  annual  leave  earned 
by  the  said  Pred  M.  Osteen.  None  of  the 
leave  granted  by  this  Act  shall  be  settled  by 
means  of  a  cash  payment  In  the  event  such 
leave  or  part  thereof  remains  unused  at  the 
time  the  said  Pred  M.  Osteen  is  separated  by 
death  or  otherwise  from  the  Federal  service. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  lines  5  and  6.  strike  "nlnety-slx" 
and  Insert  "eighty-one". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  an  a  moUon  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  ttible 


to. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


ANTHONY  A.  CALLOWAY 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12315) 

for  the  reUef  of  Anthony  A.  CaUoway 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  f oUows : 

HJl.  12316 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Xmertca  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay,  out  Of  any  money 
in  tlie  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated 
to  McKiniey  Harris.  Junior,  the  sum  of  $1  000 
m  full  settlement  of  all  claim*  against  the 
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United  States  and  against  Anthony  A.  C&llo- 
way  arising  out  or  an  accident  which  oc- 
curred lu  Chicago  Illinois,  on  May  3.  1960. 
when  said  Anthony  A.  Caiioway  was  operat- 
ing a  Government  motor  vehicle  in  the 
course  of  his  duties  as  an  employee  of  the 
United  States  Post  Office  Department  and  In 
full  satis'action  of  the  Judgment  and  costs 
entered  against  the  said  Anthony  A.  Calloway 
In  civil  action  numbered  64C531  In  the 
United  States  District  Cnurt  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Illinois,  based  upon  said  accident. 
No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
Act  In  excess  of  2U  per  centum  thereof  ahall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  service*  ren- 
dered in  connection  alth  this  claim,  any  con- 
tract to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any 
sum  not  exceeding  81,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  niution  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  tiie  table. 


JOHN  R,  SYL\TA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  HR  12884) 
for  the  relief  of  John  R.  Sylvia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

H.R. 12884 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprcaentaiives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  John 
R.  Sylvia,  the  sum  of  $350  in  full  settlament 
of  ail  claims  of  the  said  John  R.  Sylvia 
against  the  United  States  far  reimbursement 
of  the  iunount  paid  or  to  be  paid  in  settle- 
ment of  the  Judgment  against  him  obtained 
In  civil  action  numbered  64-116-C  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Massachusetts,  as  a  result  of  a  motor 
vehicle  collision  on  JiUiuary  22,  1962,  In  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts,  between  a  privately 
owned  vehicle  and  a  vehicle  being  operated 
by  him  within  the  scope  of  his  employment 
with  the  United  States  Ptjst  Office  Depart- 
ment. The  payment  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  be  made  on  the  condition  that  the 
amount  so  received  shall  be  paid  In  settle- 
ment of  such  Judgment  or  that  the  said  John 
R.  Sylvia  has  made  payment  In  settlement 
of  such  Judgment.  No  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  p**:§p:i  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  beseemed  grullty 
of  a  misdemeancr__^d_  iip^r.  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  find  In  any'sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,OOC. 

The  bill  was  ordered  t^j  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


NATHAN  LEVINE 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H.R.  7026) 
for  the  relief  of  Nathan  Levine. 

There  being  no  objection,   the   Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HR    7036 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hrra.se  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Nathan 
lie  vine,  of  New  York.  New  York.  Is   hereby 


relieved  of  liability  to  the  United  States  In 
the  amount  of  $2,287.80,  the  amount  of  an 
overpayment  to  blm  of  salary  retention  pay- 
ments In  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1962, 
and  ending  In  November  1964,  because  of  an 
administrative  error.  In  the  audit  and  settle- 
ment oX  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  credit 
shall  be  given  for  any  amount  for  wblcli 
UabUlty  la  reUeved  bv  thla  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  1b 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  said  Nathan  Levine,  an 
amotmt  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  him,  or  withheld  from  sums 
otherwise  due  him.  In  complete  or  partial 
satisfaction  of  the  UabUlty  to  the  United 
States  specified  In  the  first  section.  No  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  In 
excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  8,  strike  "In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WHITE  DEER  BAPTIST  CHURCH, 
ALLENWOOD,  PA. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11253) 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
real  property  of  the  United  States  situ- 
ated In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

SH.  11253 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  At- 
torney General  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
convey  to  the  White  Deer  Baptist  Church, 
AUenwood,  Pennsylvania,  all  right,  title,  and 
Interest  of  the  United  States  In  and  to  that 
portion  of  the  4.32-acre  tract  of  land  de- 
scribed In  section  2  of  this  Act  and  owned  by 
the  United  States  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  (which  portion  consists  of  2.73 
acres  more  or  less),  upon  payment  to  the 
United  States  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  White 
Deer  Baptist  Church  of  the  fair  market  vtUue 
of  the  United  States  portion  (as  determined 
by  the  Attorney  General). 

Skc.  2.  The  4.32-acre  tract  of  land  referred 
to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  Is  described 
as  follows:  Beginning  at  a  point  In  the  cen- 
terllne  of  LJi.  176  (old  State  Route  44) ,  where 
township  route  433  Intersects  with  LJl.  176; 

thence  from  said  point  north  48  degrees 
36  minutes  west  a  distance  of  260.08  feet  to 
a  stake; 

thence  north  29  degrees  33  minutes  east  a 
distance  of  328.04  feet  to  a  stake; 

thence  north  51  degrees  24  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  368.43  feet  to  a  stake; 

thence  south  62  degrees  3  minutes  wes^ 
a  distance  of  335.24  feet  to  a  point  marked 
with  a  button  In  the  centerllne  of  old  route 
44: 

thence  along  the  centerllne  of  old  route  44 
south  48  degrees  9  minutes  east  a  distance  of 
260.48  feet  to  a  point  marked  with  a  button; 


thence  south  7  degrees  36  minutes  west  a 
distance  of  181.21  feet  to  an  Iron  pipe; 

thence  south  66  degrees  40  minutes  east  a 
distance  of  406.63  feet  to  an  Iron  pipe: 

thence  south  66  degrees  26  minutes  east  a 
distance  of  49.19  feet  to  the  centerllne  of  LJl. 
176  (old  route  44),  the  place  of  beginning 
marked  with  a  button.  This  property  being 
completely  surrounded  by  the  Northeast 
United  States  Federal  Prison  Camp,  contain- 
ing 4.32  acres,  more  or  less. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  102] 

Baring  Green,  Pa.  Olsen,  Mont. 

Barrett  Hagan,  Ga.  O'Neill,  Mass. 

Bjrrne,  Pa.  Halleck  Powell 

CabeU  Hansen,  Idaho   Resnlck 

Carter  Hansen,  Wash.    Roncallo 

Chalf  Hawkins  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Clark  Hubert  Rooney,  Pa. 

Colmer  Hollfield  St.  Onge 

Conyers  HoUand  Scott 

Corbett  Howard  Slkes 

Craley  Jones,  Mo.  Sullivan 

I>addarlo  Jones,  N.C.  Teague,  Calif. 

Dague  Liggett  Thompson,  N  J. 

Dawson  McCarthy  Toll 

Dickinson  MacGregor  Tupper 

Dlggs  Martin,  Mass.  Watklns 

Downing  Matblas  Watson 

Duncan,  Greg.    Michel  Whalley 

Edwards,  Ala.      MlUer  Williams 

Ellsworth  Morgan  Willis 

FaUon  Morse  Wilson, 

Felghan  Mosher  Cliarles  H, 

Flood  Murray  Young 

GoodeU  Nix 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  360 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PARTICIPATION  SALES  ACT  OP  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  14544)  to  pro- 
mote private  financing  of  credit  needs 
and  to  provide  for  an  efficient  and  order- 
ly method  of  liquidating  financial  assets 
held  by  Federal  credit  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  HJl.  14544,  with 
Mr.  Keogh  in  the  chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  had  1  hour  and  18 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  had  1 
hour  and  19  minutes  remaining.  Before 
the  Committee  rose  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [  Mr.  Fino  ]  had  the  floor.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Fino] 
has  19  minutes  remaining.  The  Chair 
now  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Fino]. 

Mr.  PINO.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  legislation. 

At  the  very  Inception,  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  President  on  the  way 
he  Is  manueverlng  this  legislation  to- 
ward passage.    We  on  the  minority  side 
have  pried  open  the  lid  of  this  fiscal  and 
monetary  receptacle,  but  I  regret  to  say 
that  we  have  not  been  too  successful  in 
publicizing  the  stench.     The  President, 
in  the  name  of  party  loyalty,  has  ordered 
the  majority  members  of  this  House  to 
put  on  their  gas  masks  and  smile.    This 
is  most  unfortunate.    I  am  asking  the 
majority  to  take  off  their  gas  masks,  take 
a  good  whiflf  of  this  bill,  and  think  about 
their  country  Instead  of  their  party. 

I  wish  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
would  tell  us  how  he  can  abandon  his 
lifelong  philosophy  of  protecting  the 
farmer  and  small  homeowner  against 
high  interest  rates  so  that  a  few  big 
banks  can  get  windfall  profits  out  of 
participating  in  budget  trickery.  That  is 
what  this  bill  provides  for,  but  we  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  discuss  it. 

When  we  had  our  committee  meet- 
ing—It  came  on  the  day  after  the  Presi- 
dent sent  his  message,  and  it  lasted  Just 
3  hours.    I  had  a  telegram  from  the  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Farmers  Union    He 
wanted  to  testify  that  this  bill  would  hurt 
the  farmers,  but  he  never  got  a  chance 
We  had  no  real  hearings  because  the 
President  told  the  majority  members  of 
this  House  to  hold  their  noses  and  smile 
no    matter    how    bad    the    legislation 
smelled.    And  just  to  be  sure,  the  Presi- 
dent sent  his  emissary  to  the  committee 
room  to  make  certain  that  none  of  the 
majority  gagged  in  public. 

This  may  sound  like  melodrama  The 
Shame  is  that  Is  is  not  melodrama,  it  is 
"le  truth. 

This  bUl  is  a  fiscal  and  monetary 
monster  It  has  three  major  purposes, 
ihe  first  is  to  provide  a  mechanism  for 
budget  gimmickry— by  this  I  mean  ex- 
pensive large-scale  loan  refinancing  in 
oudget  deficit  years  In  order  to  get  budget 
receipts.  The  second  objective  Is  the  in- 
Mrect.  undercover  expansion  of  a  num- 
Der  of  Government  loan  programs  which 
conipete  with  private  credit.  The  third 
ami  is  to  reduce  the  power  of  Congress 

•Lu^l^i^'^^  ^'^^  P°'^^''  of  the  standing 
authorizing  committees  over  the  day-to- 
oay  volume  of  Government  programs 
fK- '"L"?*''  ^*"  ^  *  fourth  aim  because 
we  Federal  Government,  through  the 
»ie  of  high  Interest  rate  participation 


certificates,  can  choke  the  money  mar- 
ket, reducing  consumer  credit  lending 
mortgage  lending  and  Unked  industries 
like  homebullding. 

I  would  Uke  to  describe  this  pooling 
program  In  some  detaU  in  order  to  end 
some  misconcepUons  brought  about  by 
the  administration's  press  handouts  In- 
cidentally, the  press  was  briefed  on  the 
President's  loan-pooling  message  in  the 
Fish  Room  of  the  White  House  The 
President  must  have  a  sense  of  history 
■nils  is  one  of  the  fishiest  programs  the 
administration  has  ever  unwrapped. 

The  administration  handouts  are  de- 
signed to  give  the  impression  that  this 
Poolhig  proposal  is  a  conservative  way  of 
avoiding  increased  budget  expenditures 
for  new  loans  while  substituting  private 
funds  for  public  funds  tied  up  in  existing 
loans.    The  whole  process  is  described  in 
language  with  a  very  free-enterprising 
tone  to  it.    I  regret  to  say  that  all  of  this 
IS  tantamount  to  fraud.    This  proposal  Is 
not  conservative.     It  is  not  free-enter- 
prising.   It  is  not  straightforward.    This 
program  is  a  mechanism  for  budget  gim- 
mickry and  economic  trickery  all  dressed 
up  in  fancy  language  and  cloaked  in  as 
much  secrecy  as  possible. 

The  majority  knows  this  very  well     If 
this  legislation  were  any  good,  the  air 
would    echo   with    admirUstration   self- 
praise  and  trumpeting.    Our  committee 
would  have  had  weeks  of  hearings  while 
administration    witnesses    made    more 
noise  than  a  carnival.    As  it  is.  the  ad- 
ministration is  sneaking  this  bill  through 
Congress  with  all  the  fanfare  of  a  grave 
robbery.    There  is  good  reason  for  this 
of  course.    This  bill  can  survive  intense' 
congressional  scrutiny  about  as  well  as  a 
chocolate  bar  could  survive  a  hot  day. 

Through  the  mechanism  established  by 
this  legislation,  the  Government  proposes 
to  sell  participations  in  a  pool  including 
a   Government- wide    variety    of   loans 
The  Government  is  not  selling  the  loans 
That  should  be  made  clear.    It  is  selling 
participations  In  a  pool  of  loans     The 
purchaser  gets  no  title  to  any  of  the 
loans.    Private  credit  is  not  taking  the 
place    of    Government    credit.    Private 
credit,  in  eflfect.  Is  making  a  loan  to  the 
Government  with  Government  assets  as 
a  kind  of  collateral.    The  private  pur- 
chasers however,  only  get  notes  for  their 
money,  they  get  nothing  like  a  mortgage 
or  possibility  of  title.    By  this  mech- 
anism, the  Government  is  simply  borrow- 
ing from  private  credit  sources  without 
going  through  the  Treasurv.    The  ad- 
ministration has  selfish  reasons  for  all 
this  trickery. 

The  administration  badly  needs  to  get 
receipts  from  private  sources  this  com- 
ing fiscal  year.  They  cannot  afford  to 
get  money  through  Treasury  borrowing 
It  may  be  cheaper  that  way,  but  it  is  no 
good  as  a  budget  gimmick.  Onlv  private 
receipts  will  count  as  pluses"  in  the 
budget.  Treasury  borrowing  constitutes 
no  plus  on  budget  ledgers.  To  pull  off 
the  budget  gimmick,  the  administration 
has  to  avoid  going  through  Treasury 
borrowing. 

That  is  why  I  believe  the  administra- 
tion when  they  say  that  they  are  con- 
cerned about  getting  private  funds 
instead  of  going  through  the  Treasury 
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They  want  private  funds  In  no  uncer- 
tain terms  but  only  because  private 
funds,  and  private  funds  alone,  can  serve 
as  budget  receipts  so  as  to  camouflage 
the  budget  deficit. 

All  this  taJk  about  getting  private 
credit  in  for  its  own  sake  is  a  lot  of  rub- 
bish. This  administration  does  not  care 
one  lota  whether  private  credit  is 
fattened  or  flattened.  The  only  thing 
that  this  administration  really  cares 
about  is  its  own  political  neck. 

What  this  program  is  out  to  do  Is  sim- 
ple. In  the  guise  of  recruiting  private 
capital  to  take  over  the  burden  of  Gov- 
ernment capital,  the  administration  Is 
offering  a  program  the  real  thrust  of 
which  is  to  establish  a  mechanism 
through  which  the  extent  of  a  budget 
deficit  can  be  camouflaged  in  bad  years 
This  will  be  done  by  bringing  in  private 
funds  through  loan  reflnancing.  I  do 
not  have  to  remind  you  that  this  is  a 
mechanism  for  economic  and  political 
fraud. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  this  point  that  If 
the  administration  was  really  and  truly 
concerned    with   sharing   its   numerous 
loan  program  burdens  with  private  cred- 
it, a  good  start  could  be  made  by  cutting 
back  a  few  of  the  more  unfair  Govern- 
ment loan  programs.    Some  of  the  Gov- 
ernment loan  programs  are  openlv  com- 
petitive with  private  credit.    For  "exam- 
ple, the  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
ported in  January  1966.  that  some  20 
percent  of  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion housing  loans  are  made  in  competi- 
tion with  private  credit  sources.     The 
statutes  specifically  prohibit  this.    These 
loans  are  among  those  earmarked  for 
the  pools. 

According  to  the  GAO,  the  loanmaking 
abuses  take  place  because  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  county  agents  are 
more  interested  in  empire  building  than 
in  conforming  to  the  will  of  Congress 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  tighten  the  law  to 
require  that  applicants  submit  evidence 
that  they  had  been  refused  credit  on 
reasonable  terms  before  they  can  get 
cheap  subsidized  credit.  This  bill  has 
gotten  nowhere.  It  would  inhibit  the 
poUtical  powergrabbing  of  the  county 
agents. 

I  am  mentioning  the  Farmers'  Home 
loan  program  because  It  demonstrates  the 
complete  hypocrisy  of  any  interest  the 
administration  may  have  in  bringing  in 
private  credit.  Private  credit  should 
have  been  brought  in  before  the  unfair 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loans 
were  made  in  the  first  place.  Anything 
else  is  hypocrisy. 

I  am  not  picking  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  loan  program  out  of  the 
air.    It  is  very  relevant  to  this  discussion 
It  is  relevant  because  the  President  has 
proposed  to  pool  $600  million  worth  of 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loans  in 
fiscal  1967.    He  says  so  right  in  the  1967 
budget.     In  my  opinion,  this  Is  about 
the  last  program  that  ought  to  be  ex- 
panded—unless   it    is    overhauled    and 
made  fair  to  private  credit.    Neverthe- 
less, If  the  bill  we  have  before  us  today  is 
passed,   the  volume  of  Farmers  Home 
Administration  loans  will  be  Increased, 
and  more  and  more  of  these  Government 
loans  will  be  made  hi  competition  with 
private  credit  sources.    Frankly,  when  1 
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think  about  the  Farmers  Flome  Admin- 
istration attltudf  toward  private  credit, 
I  cannot  read  the  pious  statements  of 
the  administration  concerning  letting 
prlvat*  credit  take  over  the  job  via  the 
loan  pools  without  getting,'  just  a  bit 
queasy.  The  administration  wants  pri- 
vate funds  for  budget  gimmickrj'.  Noth- 
in^j  more  and  nothing  less 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  see  how  anyone  can 
belipvp  that  any  of  the  administration's 
talk  about  bringing  in  private  credit  has 
a  genuine'  free-enterprise  motivation. 
Just  the  opposite  is  true  The  pool  par- 
ticipation sales  mechanism  will  increase 
the  total  volume  of  Government  loans 
because  of  refinancing  The  net  result 
of  the  po<illng  mechanism,  far  from  help- 
ing private  credit,  will  be  to  shrink  the 
percentage  of  the  original  loan  market 
available  to  private  credit  The  Federal 
Government  will  make  more  and  more 
loans  as  existing  loans  are  refinanced. 
Private  credit  will  shrink  back  Into  a 
subsidiary  roie. 

Now  I  am  not  saying  that  some  pri- 
vate lenders  will  not  profit  handsomely 
from  the  pools.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  nuniber  of  big  institutions  will  be  on 
the  receiving  end  of  nice  fat  windfalls. 
What  I  am  saying  Is  that  government 
lending  will  account  for  more  and  more 
of  the  original  loans  made  m  ihe  United 
States  if  we  allow  the  many  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  refinance  their  paper 
and  thus  get  funds  to  increase  their  loan 
volume.  Private  credit  .sources,  like 
banks  and  Insurance  companies  will 
be  allowed  to  buy  participations  In  the 
government  loan  programs,  but  they  will 
gradually  be  squeezed  out  of  making 
the  initial  loans.  Ultimately,  such  a 
trend  would  lead  to  the  Government 
doing  all  the  initial  lending  with  bank- 
ers being  relegated  to  the  position  of 
coupon-clipping  de  facto  civil  servants 
who  can  invest  only  in  regulated  partici- 
pations at  regulated  rates 

Now,  when  bankers  are  put  in  a  comer 
like  that,  they  will  not  survive  long.  A 
lot  of  bankers  and  institutions  are  going 
to  make  a  lot  of  money  out  of  these 
participations  because  of  the  fact  that 
private  credit  is  still  important  in  this 
country,  and  it  still  must  be  catered  to. 
But  when  more  and  more  of  the  Nation's 
credit  is  socialized,  bankers  are  no  longer 
somg  to  be  able  to  rate  windfalls.  In 
Soviet  Russia.  I  believe  the  Goveriiment 
controls  all  aspects  of  finance  and  in- 
vestment except  that  the  people  are  free 
to  buy  low-interest  government  bonds. 
I  would  hate  to  .see  the  day  come  in  these 
United  States  where  Government  paper 
is  the  only  investment  available,  but  this 
bill  Is  decidedly  a  step  m  that  direction. 
To  move  onto  another  aspect  of  this 
program,  I  thiixk.  I  ought  to  menUon 
the  great  expense  it  entails.  It  has  been 
adnutt^.  many  times,  by  the  adminis- 
tration, that  a  premium  is  being  paid  to 
avoid  Treasury  financing  s<5  that  private 
money  can  be  brought  in.  I  hope  I  have 
made  it  plain  that  these  funds  are  being 
sought  not  for  their  own  sake  but  for 
the  sake  of  budget  manipulation  But 
for  whatever  reason  the  private  funds 
are  being  sought,  they  will  cost  about  a 
half  a  percentage  point  more  In  interest 
than  funds  borrowed  through  the  Treas- 


ury. This  extra  premium — which  should 
be  labeled  "budget  gimmickry  expense" — 
is  going  to  cost  the  American  taxpayer 
millions  a  year- 

Thls  whole  pool  mechanism  is  designed 
to  cost  extra,  unnecessary  tax  dollars  be- 
cause It  Is  designed  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  refinance  its  paper  for  budget 
deficit  camouflage  purposes  in  Just  those 
inflationary  budget  deficit  years  when 
Interest  rates  will  be  at  their  highest. 
This  mechanism  will  not,  by  its  very  na- 
ture, serve  as  a  mechanism  for  refinanc- 
ing government  paper  in  years  when  the 
Government  can  get  the  best  rates.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Government  will  use 
the  pool  refinancing  device  in  Just  those 
years  when  the  rates  it  wtU  have  to  pay 
will  be  highest  because  of  inflationary 
budget  deficits. 

This  program  makes  no  economic  sense 
if  you  are  not  interested  in  expanding 
Government  loan  programs  and  camou- 
flaging budget  deficits.  It  makes  only 
political  sense.  I  can  see  why  the  Presi- 
dent wants  this  program.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  economic  chickens  from 
coming  home  to  roost. 

Not  only  will  this  program  hurt  the  tax- 
payer by  soaking  him  for  high  refinanc- 
ing costs  in  Just  those  years  when  re- 
financing is  most  expensive,  but  it  will 
hurt  him  by  keeping  the  Federal  budget 
safe  for  waste  and  thus  maintaining  the 
need  for  unnecessarily  high  taxes. 

With  this  device,  the  administration 
can  balance  budgets.  Using  this  mech- 
anism, the  administration  can  try  to 
Justify  excess  spending  Instead  of  recog- 
nizing budget  imbalances  and  cutting 
spending.  There  are  some  who  will  say 
that  this  device  enables  the  administra- 
tion to  avoid  a  tax  increase.  I  say  that 
this  device  enables  the  administration  to 
refuse  to  face  up  to  budget  facts.  This 
refusal  keeps  the  budget  bloated  and  the 
need  for  taxes  higher  than  it  might 
otherwise  be.  Excess  spending  means 
high  taxes — and  this  program  Is  designed 
to  maximize  Federsil  spending. 

I  have  said  that  this  program  keeps 
the  budget  safe  for  waste.  It  does  this 
and  more.  Not  only  does  this  mecha- 
nism bring  in  receipts  which  can  be 
counted  on  the  plus  side  of  the  budget 
ledger.  It  also  eliminates  the  need  for 
certain  new  obligational  authority  on  the 
minus  side  of  the  ledger.  This  is  double 
trickery.  Sale  of  $4  bUlion  worth  of  par- 
ticipations can  knock  out  an  $8  billion 
budget  deficit.  This  is  accomplished  by 
chalking  up  $4  billion  more  on  the  plus 
side  and  using  these  receipts,  already 
counted  on  the  plus  side,  to  wipe  out  the 
need  for  up  to  $4  billion  worth  of  new 
obligational  authority  in  the  loan  pro- 
grams in  question.  This  is  an  imparal- 
leled  budget  gimmick. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Udall).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  FIND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self 10  additional  minutes. 

Since  this  kind  of  gimmickry  can  knock 
out  an  $8  bUUon  budget  deficit  with 
$4  billion  worth  of  receipts,  it  can  make 
the  budget  safe  for  $8  billion  worth  of 
waste.  In  this  way.  the  pool  gimmick 
can  give  the  Government  camouflage  for 
spending  much  more  than  it  takes  in. 
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The  pool  gimmick  will  make  the  budget 
safe  for  waste.  The  only  way  the  Gov- 
ernment will  get  the  money  to  pay  for 
this  waste  Is  to  have  higher  taxes  than 
would  have  been  necessary  if  spending 
had  been  reduced  to  cope  with  a  deficit 
budget.  This,  then,  is  a  bill  which  wiU 
pave  the  way  for  higher  taxes.  Higher 
spending  equals  higher  taxes.  They  go 
together  like  a  horse  and  carriage. 

Besides  contributing  to  eventual 
higher  taxes,  this  program  is  also  highly 
inflationary.  It  will  push  up  interest 
rates  in  the  money  markets  and  It  will 
increase  Government  spending  by  taking 
the  pressure  off  budget  deficits.  All  this 
Is  inflationary. 

I  do  not  see  how  my  liberal  friends  on 
the  Banking  Committee  can  sit  still  and 
swallow  this  one.  They  know  very  well 
that  this  program  will  encourage  deficit 
spending— which  in  turn  results  In  Infla- 
tion and  more  taxes.  They  know  this. 
They  know  this  is  an  expensive  budget 
gimmick.  They  know  It  well.  They 
know  that  private  credit  Is  not  sought  for 
its  own  sake,  but  because  it  offers  budget 
gimmickry  opportunities  cheaper  Treas- 
ury financing  would  not.  They  know 
that  the  American  people  are  going  to 
pay  through  the  nose  here  to  save  the 
President's  political  neck.  What  is 
worse,  they  know  that  this  program  will 
hurt  homebuyers  and  millions  of  other 
"little  people"  who  need  to  borrow 
money.  Who  wUl  it  help?  They  know 
that,  too.  This  program  will  help  the 
President  and  it  will  help  the  fat  cat 
bankers  and  insurance  companies  who 
are  going  to  buy  the  participation  certifi- 
cates. The  fat  cats  are  going  to  get  a 
windfall.  Pat  cat  cooperation  has  been 
bought  in  advance  so  that  the  President 
can  have  a  budget  gimmick  to  save  his 
political  hide. 

Why  do  I  say  this?  I  say  It  because 
the  little  guy,  the  man  on  the  street,  has 
been  cut  out  of  this  windfall.  The  ad- 
ministration is  limiting  participation 
certificates  to  denominations  of  $5,000  or 
over.  If  you  don't  have  $5,000.  then  you 
have  to  buy  Government  bonds.  You  can 
believe  all  the  patriotic  posters  and  line 
up  at  the  Government  window  to  buy 
Government  bonds.  You  will  not  get  a 
high  interest  rate  being  a  patriot.  You 
will  do  much  better  if  you  sneak  around 
to  the  back  door  where  the  President  la 
going  to  give  the  fat  cats  5  Vz  percent  on 
their  money  Just  for  clipping  coupons 
and  helping  the  President  of  the  United 
States  put  one  over  on  the  people. 

Because  the  fat  cats  will  get  such  a  big 
windfall  from  putting  their  millions  and 
billions  in  participations,  I  think  we  can 
be  sure  that  they  will  lose  any  desire 
they  now  have — not  that  they  have  much 
now — to  put  their  money  into  mortgages. 
Even  if  the  Government  tries  to  expand 
its  mortgage  insurance  proeram.  It  will 
get  nowhere  because  participations  are 
more  attractive  to  investment  funds. 
Who  would  buy  VA-msured  or  FHA-in- 
sured  mortgages  at  5^4  percent,  assum- 
ing service  costs  or  paymg  a  one-haL' 
percent  service  charge,  when  you  can  get 
5^2  percent  on  participation  certificates 
just  by  cupping  coupons?  This  pool  gim- 
mick Is  gomg  to  clobber  the  mortgage 
market.   That  Is  why  the  President  of  the 
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National  Farmers  Union  wanted  to  tes- 
tify against  it.   That  is  why  the  mortgage 
ankers  and  construction  people  are  sus- 
picious.   But  none  of  these  people  got 
i  chance  to  appear  before  our  commlt- 
ee.    Only  a  magician  could  have  made 
t  before  our  committee.   We  had  one  day 
)f  hearings.    The  administration  closed 
the  lid  on  the  garbage  pail  the  day  after 
it  was  opened.    Nobody  had  a  chance  to 
say  a  word. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  First.  I  want  to  cc«n- 
mend  the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
his  statement.  Now.  am  I  correctly  in- 
formed that  this  dinky  print  of  60  pages 
constitutes  all  of  the  hearings,  although 
at  least  30  of  those  pages  are  dedicated 
to  letters  of  transmittal  and  statements 
by  administration  witnesses?  Can  this 
possibly  constitute  the  hearings  on  a  bill 
of  such  ramifications  as  this  measure? 

Mr.  FINO.  I  am  sorry  to  inform  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  he  is  correct. 
We  only  had  about  3  hours  of  hearings 
on  this  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  had  more  protracted 
hearings  on  this  legislation. 
Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  really  fantastic. 
Mr.  FINO.  It  certainly  is. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  cannot  recall  any 
other  legislation  where  the  Committee 
on  Rules  held  longer  hearings  than  the 
committee  which  has  the  legislation  in 
charge.  In  my  time  in  Congress  I  have 
never  seen  anything  like  this.  I  think 
this  attests  to  the  gentleman's  statement 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  fraudulent 
bills  that  was  ever  brought  before  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.   Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr  LATTA.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINO.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  First  of  all,  let  me  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  York  on 
the  very  forthright  statement  that  he  Is 
making  here  today.  It  Is  one  of  the  best 
statements  that  I  have  heard  on  this  btU. 
I  listened  to  the  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  and  I  Just  want  to 
say  it  was  pointed  out  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  that  there  were  several 
serious  defects  in  this  legislation  and 
»me  amendments  were  even  proposed 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules.  That  is 
something  unprecedented  and  points  up 
the  seriousness  of  this  matter.  This  leg- 
islation is  in  need  of  extensive  legislation 
surgery,  i  would  like  to  caU  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  a  May  10  UPI  wire 
story,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Washington. —Organized  labor  Joined  Re- 
puDllcans  today  in  seeking  defeat  of  PresJ- 
Qent  JohMon'8  hlgh-prlorltv  plan  to  refi- 
aance  Government-sponsored  loan  programB 
with  private  investments. 

A  labor  memo  was  sent  to  Congressmen 
'if?lng  defeat  of  the  financing  plan  whereby 
^6  administration  would  sell  »4.2  bUIlon  In 
wares  of  Government  loan  programs  for 
Jsnners.   veterans   housing,    education,    and 

.T*„  Through  the  private  participation 
_  -Tit  Government  programs,  the  adxnlnls- 
^on  will  be  able  to  reduce  Its  budget 
"»P«ndltTire8. 
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Angus  McDonald,  directed'  of  research  for 
the  Farmers  tJnlon.  said  that  the  union,  the 
National  Grange,  and  the  AFI,-<;iO  "are  op- 
posed" because  It  will  "Increase  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  while  lining  the  pockets  of  the 
big  city  bankers." 

The  House  Banking  Committee,  which 
hopee  to  bring  the  measure  to  the  House 
floor  tomorrow,  agrees  that  the  prc^osal  will 
hike  interest  costs  the  Government  will  have 
to  pay  to  private  Investors  but  said  the  in- 
crease wUl  be  "relatively  minor"  comp>ared  to 
Government  Interest  costs  for  conventional 
financing. 

The  proposed  blU  has  passed  the  Senate 
but  has  been  bogged  down  In  the  House 
Rules  Conunlttee  which  U  expected  to  give  a 
green  light  tomorrow  for  floor  action. 

The  labor  opposition  gave  encouragement 
to  Republicans  who  plan  an  all-out  fight  to 
defeat  the  measure  which  they  have  attacked 
as  a  'gimmick"  to  make  the  budget  look 
smaller. 

The  labor  letter  said  the  measure  "will 
cause  an  increase  in  money  cost  on  all  loans 
not  covered  by  ceilings.  It  will  increase  pres- 
sure to  do  away  with  or  raise  Interest  ceil- 
ings. It  win  tighten  money  In  the  home 
mortgage  market.  ThU  bill  Is  not  In  the 
Interest  of  farmers  and  others  who  depend 
on  credit." 


This  story  indicates  the  widespread  op- 
position to  this  bill.  The  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  this  opposition  earlier.  I  agree 
that  this  bill  Is  for  the  "fat  cats"  and  has 
nothing  in  it  for  small  investors  or  the 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  FINO.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  hi  the 
gentleman's  colloquy  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  he  agreed  with  him  that 
we  had  very  short  hearings  on  H.R.  14544 
In  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. While  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
made  the  statement  hi  the  best  of  faith 
and  with  the  highest  of  motives,  and 
while  I  would  not  call  his  statement 
fraudulent,  it  was  certainly  erroneous, 
because  H.R.  14544  is  in  principle  the 
counterpart  of  S.  2499  on  wiiich  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  con- 
ducted 4  days  of  hearings  which  are 
printed  to  the  extent  of  300  i>ages.  We 
certainly  did  not  have  to  repeat  all  of 
tliat  when  we  had  the  hearings  on  the  bill 
now  before  us. 

Mr.  PINO.  The  gentleman  knows  full 
well  that  the  hearings  we  had  on  the 
Small  Business  Administration  concern 
themselves  only  with  small  business. 
This  hearing  of  3  hours  that  we  had  on 
this  legislation  we  are  considering  today 
lasted  only  3  hours.  There  were  other 
tigencles  that  were  included,  and  there 
were  people  that  wanted  to  testify  before 
the  committee  and  were  not  given  the 
opportunity. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FINO.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Let  me  call  the  gentle- 
man's attention  to  the  fact  that  while 
we  were  dealing  with  SBA  there  we  con- 
sidered the  counterpart  of  this  blU  the 
Senate  bill  that  was  before  us  at  the 
time,  we  had  as  witnesses  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Treasury,  the  President  of 


the  FNMA  Corporation,  and  a  host  of 
other  witnesses. 

There  are  two  and  a  half  pages  of  in- 
dex naming  all  of  the  witnesses  that 
were  before  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 
gentleman  frcan  New  Ywk  has  expired. 
Mr.  FINO.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  this  time? 

Mr.  FINO.  I  would  prefer  not  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  until  I  finish 
mjr  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  things  the 
administration  has  done  to  push  thla 
bill  is  to  collect  letters  in  support  of  it 
from  veterans'  organizations.  The  ad- 
ministration has  told  the  veterans' 
groups  that  this  pool  proposal  will  help 
them  hi  some  vague  way.  Actually,  VA- 
insured  mortgages  are  already  eligible 
for  pooling  and  refinancing.  The  ad- 
ministration has  given  the  veterans' 
groups  a  bill  of  goods.  They  have  no 
reason  to  care  about  this  bill,  and  I 
know  they  do  not. 

I  am  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, and  I  think  I  am  considered  a  pretty 
good  friend  of  the  veterans'  groups. 
This  bill  does  nothing  for  the  veterans  of 
America.  It  only  benefits  the  President 
and  the  fat  cats. 

I  am  really  amazed  that  the  majority 
of  the  Banking  Committee  can  sit  here 
and  support  this  legislation.     I  would 
like  to  ask  the  disthigulshed  chairman  of 
the  Banking  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  how  he  can  forget  his  farm- 
ers and  would-be  homebuyers  back  home 
and  support  a  program  that  will  give  a 
windfall  to  his  bitter  enemies,  the  biff 
bad  banks  of  New  York?    How  can  he 
vote  for  a  program  that  mocks  the  poor 
people  who  scrimp  to  buy  Government 
bonds  by  letting  only  the  fat  cats  qualify 
for  the  big  profits?    How  can  he  vote 
for  a  program  that  gives  the  little  guy 
inflated  prices  and  taxes,  plus  high  In- 
terest rates,  while  the  fat  cat  gets  a 
windfall  that  will  take  most  of  the  pain 
out  of  the  expansion  of  socialized  credit? 
Only  a  blank-check  Congress  would 
vote  this  kind  of  program  just  to  help  the 
President    pull    a    budget    ghnmick.     I 
would  also  note  in  passing  that  Congress 
will  be  voting  away  some  of  Its  own 
power  if  it  passes  this  bill.    The  stand- 
ing authorizing  committees  will  clearly 
lose  effective  control  over  the  volume  of 
agency  loan  programs.    The  only  safe- 
guard will  be  the  amount  of  refinancing 
Involved. 

I  trust  that  the  majority  will  take  this 
unperfumed  view  of  the  pools  legisla- 
tion to  heart.  I  trust  the  Congress  will 
not  vote  for  higher  spending,  inflation, 
higher  taxes,  higher  mortgage  coets  to 
the  little  guy  and  a  windfall  for  the  fat 
cats.  It  would  be  a  shameful  thing  for 
Congress  to  do. 

If  the  President  is  not  above  doing 
something  like  this.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Congress  Is.    I  urge  the  defeat  of 

H.R. 14544. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes.  ' 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  heard  a  lot  of 
noise  in  the  last  day  and  a  half  during 
the  debate  on  this  bill. 
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I  do  not  object  particularly  In  an  elec- 
tion year  to  political  demagogery.  I  do 
not  blame  my  Republican  f  nends  for  try- 
In*?  to  make  out  a  political  case.  But, 
llsu?n  carefully  to  some  of  the  amend- 
ments they  will  offer  when  v,e  get  to  the 
5-minute  rule  and  see  how  Inconsistent 
they  are. 

You  have  heard  this  bill  attacked  by 
name  calllnj?  and  the  ise  of  adjectives 
that  were  better  rese-  .ed  for  use  outside 
of  this  Chamber.  T.iey  accuse  us  of  con- 
cealment and  ucccption 

Mr  HALL,  Mr.  Chai-.-man,  In  order 
that  we  may  have  the  whole  truth,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonun  Is 
not  present 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  cMr. 
Udall>.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri 
makes  the  point  of  order  chat  a  quorum 
la  not  present.  The  Chair  will  count. 
I  After  counting  ]  Fifty-one  Members 
are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
r.ame.s: 

[Roll  No.  1031 

B^i-i.ng  Hansen,  Idaho  Poff 

Biirrett  Hansen,  Wash.  Pool 

B>  r;.«".  p».  Harvey,  Ind.  Powell 

C.ibell  Hawklna  Resnldk 

Chfif  Hubert  Roncallo 

C\Ark  Holland  Rooney,  N.T. 

Coimer  Howard  Rooney,  Pa. 

Cu^j.t-y  Jonea,  Mo.  St.  Ooge 

Corbet  t  L«-ggett  Scott 

Craley  McCarthy  Smith.  Calif 

Dadd  a  no  McCuIloch  Sullivan 

Dague  McEwe::  Teague,  Tex. 

uaasoa  MacGregor  Thompson.  NJ. 

D*"^:?  Ma:i!!ard  Toll 

Dlcklnaon  Martin.  Ma.ss  Tupper 

Diggi  Mathlas  Van  DeerUn 

pow:.;ng  M.c.-.ei  Watktna 

Ellsworth  MlKer  Watson 

PeUhan  Morgan  White.  Idaho 

f^'^'^  Murray  Williams 

Cray  Nix  wiUls 

Qreer.,  Pa,  O  Brier.  Wilson 

Haifan.Oa,  Olser.   Morr  Charles  H. 

Hailecfc  O'Neili.Mass  Wright 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  Keocth.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee. "> 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iHR  14544 \  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  directed  the  roll  to 
be  called  when  359  Members  responded 
to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting 

Mr  Ml'LTER,  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
I  did  not  instigate  the  point  of  order 
which  brought  the  Members  to  the  Com- 
mittee, r  must  say  that  I  am  nattered 
by  the  fact  that  the  making  of  a  point  of 
order  was  prefaced  by  the  gentleman 
who  made  it  by  the  statement  that  he 
would  like  to  have  Members  hear  the 
whole  truth. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  was  about  t-c-  say  that 
there  have  been  charges  made  against 
those  who  sponsored  this  bill  of  con- 
cealment, sleight  of  hand,  trickery,  and 
deception, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing that  has  had  the  light  of  day  as 
much  as  and  for  as  long  as  this  bill  has 
had  It.  The  accusations  that  have  been 
made  against  It  cannot  be  sustained. 
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As  I  have  Indicated  earlier,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  subject  has  been  under  discus- 
sion in  public  and  in  private  and  in  ctir 
committee  for  a  long  time. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  not  some- 
thing new.  It  Is  something  that  the 
Government  has  been  doing  lor  many, 
many  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  committee 
had  before  It — I  mean  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  had  before  it — 
S.  2499.  Which  is  the  counterpart  in  prin- 
ciple of  H.R.  14544  which  we  are  con- 
sidering today,  we  took  some  300  pages 
of  testimony  over  a  period  of  4  days. 
The  list  of  witnesses  is  contained  in  a 
3 '4 -page  index,  prefaced  to  those 
hearings. 

All  those  who  wanted  to  be  heard  by 
the  committee  on  the  subject  were  heard, 
both  pro  and  con. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  statement  that  Is 
made  to  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  that  there  was  a 
longer  hearing  held  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  than  there  was  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  on 
this  bill  is  accurate  as  far  as  it  goes. 
But  It  does  not  go  far  enough.  The  fact 
is  that  the  principle  and  details  have 
been  fully  and  fairly  discussed.  Our 
Republican  friends  have  mustered  and 
will  muster  every  possible  fact  and  argu- 
ment available.  This  hardly  smacks  of 
secrecy. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MULTER.    In  a  moment. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.    The  gentleman  has 
just  made  a  direct  statement  about  the 
hearings  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Yes,  I  did.  And,  when 
I  say  this  bill,  I  mean  HJi.  14544  aod  Its 
counterpart,  S.  2499. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  la  not  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  MULTER.  One  can  quibble  over 
this  as  much  as  one  likes,  but  when  a 
bill  Is  Introduced  on  a  subject  in  the 
other  body,  and  another  bill  is  intro- 
duced in  this  body  on  the  same  subject, 
we  are  both  considering  the  same  princi- 
ple. Now  quibble  as  much  as  you  like 
about  it.  An  attempt  to  legislate  a 
method  of  conduct  for  an  agency  in  fell- 
ing Government  obligations  and  partici- 
pations therein,  is  the  same  whether  It 
concerns  1  Government  agency  or  50 
agencies  of  the  same  Government. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  will  yield  as  soon  as 
I  get  through  with  my  statement.  I 
asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  to  me  when 
he  had  the  time  and  he  did  not  see  fit 
to  do  so.  I  asked  the  gentleman  who  pre- 
ceded him  to  yield  to  me  when  he  had 
the  floor  and  he  refused  to  do  so.  When 
I  get  through  with  my  statement,  I  will 
yield  to  anybody  who  has  a  question  to 
ask  and  answer  it  and  answer  anything 
that  anybody  says  to  the  contrary  of 
what  I  say  here. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  was 
not  done  in  secret.  It  was  done  out  in 
the  open.  If  Members  who  are  opposing 
this  bill  did  not  hear  the  President's 
message  when  it  was  read  by  the  Clerk 
of  uie  House,  then  know  that  It  was 


spread  upon  the  Congressional  Record 
in  full — then  go  and  read  It  before  talk- 
ing anymore  about  secrecy. 

If  you  do  not  know  what  is  in  the  bill 
I  say,  read  it.  If  you  do  not  know  what 
is  printed  in  the  hearings,  I  say  to  you, 
read  the  record  of  the  hearings.  They 
come  here  and  try  to  make  charges  that 
may  sound  very  fine  when  they  are  mak- 
ing political  speeches,  but  remember,  the 
people  back  home  can  read.  They  wHl 
read  this  debate.  You  cannot  expung. 
this  debate  from  the  Record  which  is 
being  made  here  for  them  to  read.  Wher 
they  do  read  it,  they  will  know  who  ii 
telling  the  whole  truth. 

Now  let  us  consider  this  for  a  moment 
without  all  the  adjectives  that  have  beer 
used.  Let  us  consider  what  the  bUl  doe.'^ 
and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here. 

At  the  outset,  understand  that  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, Fannie  Mae,  PHA,  PHA— 

the  Public  Housing  Administration 

Mr.   WIDNALL.    Mr.  Chahroan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield  in  the  connection? 
Mr.  MULTER.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  yield. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  not  in  the 
bill.    Where  is  it? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Read  the  bill  and 
hearings  and  you  will  find  what  is  In  the 
bill  and  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Everyone  of  these  agencies  that  I  have 
mentioned  and  others  that  I  have  not 
mentioned  have  been  carrying  out  this 
Identical  practice  which  we  are  trying 
to  correct  and  control  by  this  bill. 

They  have  been  selling  Government- 
owned  obligations  as  long  as  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  lending  money.  As  long 
as  the  Government  has  been  receiving 
obligations  of  debtors  for  Government 
loans,  these  agencies  of  our  Government 
have  been  selling  them.  Call  them  what 
you  will — mortgages,  bonds,  or  obliga- 
tions— they  are  assets  which  we  have 
been  selling  and  will  continue  to  sell. 

When  we  found  during  the  hearings 
that  we  conducted  on  this  subject  matter 
involved  in  this  very  bill,  we  found  at 
least  one  agency  was  not  doing  the  kind 
of  job  that  It  should  be  doing  in  dealing 
with  Government  assets. 

This  bill  Is  to  control  every  last  one  of 
these  agencies.  By  this  bill  the  Congress 
will  make  sure  that  they  do  not  run  wild 
in  disposing  of  these  obligations  that  are 
owned  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

You  can  put  It  any  way  that  you  like 
when  you  discuss  the  budget.  You  can 
put  it  any  way  you  like  in  doing  the 
bookkeeping.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  when  the  Government  borrows 
money  and  Issues  its  obligation  whoever 
owns  that  obligation  has  an  asset.  Like- 
wise, when  the  Government  lends  money 
it  receives  an  obligation  to  repay  the 
money.  That  is  an  asset  that  the  Gov- 
ernment owns. 

You  should  be  the  first  ones  to  try 
to  get  those  obligations  that  are  owned 
by  the  Government  into  the  hands  of 
those  people  who  can  afford  to  buy  them 
and  who  can  afford  to  hold  them. 

There  has  been  considerable  doubt 
raised  here  as  to  what  has  been  happen- 
ing to  the  controls  which  we,  the  Con- 
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gress,  exercise  over  the  Federal  lending 
programs.  Let  me  reassure  any  and 
every  Member  who  wants  to  be  reassured, 
that  this  Participation  Sales  Act  not  only 
will  maintain  the  controls  that  we  now 
have  but  it  will  extend  those  controls  to 
the  process  of  pooling  these  assets  of  the 
Federal  portfolio  which  wUl  contain  the 
loan  paper  held  by  our  various  lending 
agencies. 

Three  broad  controls  are  Included  in 
;liis  bill. 

First,  authority  to  use  funds  from  the 
sale  of  participations  in  order  to  make 
iie  new  loans  would  be  limited. 

I    repeat — that    authority    would    be 

.united. 

The  funds  will  be  permitted  to  be  used 

0  make  new  loans  only  to  the  extent 

hat  agencies  involved  are  already  au- 

horiied  by  the  Congress  to  make  such 

new  loans  and  only  to  the  extent  that 

we  have  appropriated  money  with  which 

to  make  those  loans. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  proceeds 
from  the  sales  of  participations  must  be 
dealt  with  as  existing  law  requires  that 
proceeds  from  sales  or  repayments  of 
loans  be  used. 

Second,  an  appropriation  act  will  be 
required  before  any  agency  will  be  au- 
thorized to  place  any  of  Its  loans  in  a 
pool  for  sale.  There  is  a  reason  for  that. 
Yes,  we  are  going  to  sell  some  of  these 
obligations  so  that  the  person  who  buys 
them  can  receive  an  interest  rate  return 
or  yield  that  will  be  larger  than  the  bor- 
rower is  paying. 

Maybe  you  do  not  want  to  help  the 
farmers  or  the  people  who  have  suffered 
from  some  disaster — those  people  who  by 
the  law  that  we  passed  get  loans  at  less 
than  the  going  rate  of  interest— some  of 
these  borrowers  pay  only  3  or  4  or  5  per- 
cent interest  per  annum. 

But  in  order  to  sell  those  loans  to  the 
general  public  or  to  the  pension  funds 
or  to  the  insurance  companies,  we  must 
give  them  a  higher  return  as  demanded 
by  today's  market.  If  we  authorize  this 
action  and  appropriate  the  difference,  we 
vm  authorize  and  permit  these  loans  to 
be  sold  so  that  the  person  who  owns  them 
will  get  the  going  rate.  The  U.S.  Treas- 
ury will  subsidize  the  difference. 

If  you  do  not  want  these  loans  sold,  if 
you  do  not  want  the  insurance  companies 
and  the  pension  funds  to  invest  in  these 
obhgaUons,  if  you  do  not  want  to  make 
more  money  available  at  low-interest 
rates  for  housing,  education,  rural  elec- 
trification, and  disasters,  then  do  not  ap- 
propriate the  money  for  it. 

As  originally  drafted,  this  bill  pro- 
vided that  prior  congressional  authori- 
zation for  the  sale  of  particlpaUon  cer- 
tificates would  be  required  only  If  the 
assets  pooled  bore  interest  rates  below 
the  rate  at  which  the  participation  cer- 
Oflcates  could  be  sold  in  the  market 
The  intention  was,  and  still  is,  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  should  con- 
sider any  sale  of  certificates  where  there 
would  be  need  for  appropriations. 

The  administration  and  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency— at  least  the 
majority  of  the  committee— have  agreed 
w  an  amendment  proposed  by  the  mlnor- 

•JIkII^""*"^  ^  ^°^^  *^«y  ^^  ^o  along 
with  their  own  proposal— which  will  have 
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the  effect  of  strengthening  the  congres- 
sional control  over  all  of  our  credit  pro- 
gramis.  That  amendment  will  provide 
that  no  sale  of  participation  certificates 
on  behalf  of  any  agency  can  be  under- 
taken without  prior  authorization  in  an 
Appropriation  Act,  which  the  Congress 
will  have  to  pass.  That  Appropriation 
Act  will  make  up  any  prospective  defi- 
ciency between  earnings  on  the  pooled 
loans  themselves  and  the  requirements 
for  servicing  the  participation  cer- 
tificates. 

Finally,  although  title  to  the  pooled 
loan  would  pass  to  FNMA  in  trust,  the 
lending  agency  would  retain  custody  of 
the  servicing  of  its  loans.  I  wish  to  stress 
that  point.  The  lending  agency  would 
retain  complete  administrative  control 
over  its  programs.  Let  me  reemphasize, 
though,  that  such  control  does  not  in- 
clude the  power  to  extend  any  agency's 
power,  authorization,  or  appropriation. 
Every  agency  must  act  within  the  limits 
of  its  authorization  as  further  limited 
by  its  appropriations. 

To  be  specific,  take  the  Small  Business 
Administration  as  a  typical  example. 
We  have  authorized  and  appropriated 
about  $4  billion  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  can  loan.  Once  they  get 
to  that  $4  billion,  they  cannot  make 
another  loan.  If  we  sold  every  one  of 
the  $4  billion  of  loans  that  they  have 
made  to  the  general  public,  the  money 
would  go  into  the  Treasury.  U  those 
loans  are  to  be  sold  to  yield  a  higher  in- 
terest rate  than  they  bear,  we  will  have 
to  appropriate  the  difference  before  they 
can  be  sold.  Beyond  that  $4  bilUon  limit 
already  set  by  our  duly  enacted  author- 
ization and  appropriation,  that  agency 
cannot  lend  another  dollar. 

We  in  the  Congress,  therefore,  will 
retain  all  the  control  we  have  now  over 
the  lending  programs  through  the  ap- 
propriation process  as  well  as  by  our 
oversight  duties  and  our  legislative 
powers.  Specifically  this  bill— I  repeat — 
will  not  authorize  any  agency  to  make 
more  loans  than  they  are  authorized  to 
make  now.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
such  loans  would  not  be  Increased  by 
this  bill.  This  merely  sets  up  FNMA  as 
the  sole  seller  of  these  obligations.  We 
do  that  because  this  proposal  will  now 
eliminate  the  competition  which  exists 
between  these  agencies  which  we,  the 
Congress,  have  authorized  to  sell,  and 
which  are  actually  selling  the  obUgations 
of  the  United  States.  These  agencies 
have  the  right  to  sell  them  now.  They 
compete  with  each  other  on  the  open 
market. 

When  FNMA  is  made  the  trustee,  it 
will  become  the  sole  agent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  sell  them.  There  will  be  no 
competition  between  the  agencies  on  the 
market  in  the  sale  of  these  securities. 
However,  there  will  be  much  greater 
competition  in  the  market  place  and 
among  prospective  purchasers — the 
more  people  that  want  to  buy,  the  lower 
the  interest  rate. 

We  will  have  thus  eliminated  one  of 
the  very  vices  that  has  been  shown  to 
exist  in  at  least  one  of  these  agencies  in 
the  sale  of  these  assets.  We  found  dur- 
ing these  hearings — and  they  are  here 
for  Members  to  read — that  SBA  on  one 


occasion  called  In  a  single  broker — or 
underwriter,  if  we  want  to  call  him 
such — and  turned  over  a  part  of  its  port- 
foUo  and  said  to  him  "For  a  fee,  dispose 
of  them." 

We  will  have  no  more  of  that.  FNMA 
will  not  pay  any  brokerage  to  anybody 
to  make  such  sales.  FNMA  will  seek 
out  the  pension  funds  and  the  Insurance 
companies,  or  whoever  wants  to  buy 
them,  at  the  best  rate  obtainable.  Bear 
in  niind,  the  best  rate  obtainable  will  be 
in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the 
market. 

Let  me  indicate  one  thing  more. 
There  Is  no  better  antl-lnflationary  tool 
than  the  one  we  are  setting  up  here  and 
now  by  this  bill.  Among  other  things, 
the  agency  which  is  permitted  to  sell 
these  obligations  will  sell  them  when  the 
market  permits.  It  will  sell  them  only 
when  there  is  an  excess  of  money  that 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  market. 
As  we  have  heard  so  often  from  those 
who  are  opposing  this  bill  today,  we  are 
running  Into  a  runaway  boom  prosperity, 
Inflation  is  taking  hold.  They  tell  us 
time  and  time  again,  inflation  Is  too 
much  money  chasing  too  few  goods.  If 
there  Is  too  much  money  around — and 
I  am  not  ready  to  concede  that  there 
is — then  when  there  is  too  much  money 
around,  this  agency  can  offer  those 
obligations  of  the  U.S.  Government  for 
sale  and  draw  out  of  circulation  some  of 
that  excess  money,  thereby  acttng  as  an 
antl-inflatlonary  tool. 

When  the  market  is  the  other  way,  and 
interest  is  at  a  low  rate,  we  can  then 
borrow  more  money  at  the  low  rate  and 
lend  again  at  the  low  rate  and  avoid  any 
sales.  -'    "  ^ 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chahrman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  gentleman  Is  making  a  very  impor- 
tant contribution  to  this  entire  matter. 
Is  it  not  true  that  FNMA  sells  mortgages 
as  part  of  its  function  at  the  time  when 
the  market  can  absorb  those  mortgages? 
Is  it  not  true  FNMA  has  not  been  selling 
mortgages,  but  is  rather  at  this  time  buy* 
ing  mortgages? 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  gentleman  laxsor- 
rect.  He  emphasizes  the  point  I  tried 
to  make. 

Mr.   HANNA    /'Is  not  FNMA  sellliig 
some  of  these  participations  at  this  time? 
Mr.  MULTER.    There  is  no  qxiestion 
about  that. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dkl  ClawsonI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jeraey. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  correct  a  few  iiuu;curacle8 
that  wandered  into  the  Record  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  previous  speech  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

The  gentleman  made  the  flat  state- 
ment that  the  committee  had  more  hear- 
ings on  this  bill,  more  time  in  hearings 
on  HM.  14644  than  was  devoted  to  the 
bill  before  the  Rules  Committee,  Hb 
tried  to  combine  the  time  that  was  used 
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by  the  cominlttee  In  hearings  on  the  Sen- 
ate bill  2499.  which  Is  not  a  similar  bill. 
It  is  not  the  same  bill. 

For  the  record,  I  have  in  my  hand  Sen- 
ate 3283,  That  Is  the  same  bill  a^  H.R. 
14544.  That  bill  Is  resting  on  the  Speak- 
er's desk  right  now  If  we  complete  ac- 
tion on  this,  that  will  be  the  bill  that  wtU 
be  called  off  the  Speaker's  desk.  It  Is 
not  Senate  2499.  There  should  be  ab- 
solutely no  confusion  over  that. 

There  are  some  other  obvious  Inac- 
curacies The  gentleman  spoke  about 
the  fact  that  the  little  investor,  the  small 
Investor,  Is  now  going  to  have  a  chance 
to  Invest  ii\  the  very  fine  participations 
Issued  through  FNMA.  The  Goverrunent 
of  the  United  States  is  now  spending 
thousands  of  dollars  on  advertising  the 
4.15-percent  yield  Government  bonds  for 
the  smuall  investor. 

That  Is  4.15  percent.  It  is  on  radio. 
It  Is  on  television  It  is  In  full -page  ads 
In  the  new^>aper5. 

What  will  this  do?  It  will  permit  the 
large  investor,  the  big  Investor  who  has 
from  $5,000  up  to  $1  million,  without 
any  effort  to  get  5  V2  percent,  with  no  lid 
on  the  amount.  This  Is  big.  high  In- 
terest frozen  in  for  the  profit  of  the  big 
Investor,  who  really  assumes  no  risk  or 
expense  In  order  to  obtain  his  participa- 
tion 

I  consider  it  outrageous  that  the  aver- 
age citizen  is  not  Included,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  going  to  pay  5.5  percent. 
WTvy  not  jack  up  the  4.15  percent  In- 
terest on  U.S.  savings  bonds,  or  raise  the 
oelllng  now  current  at  41-4  percent  on 
Government  bonds. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution  and  for 
making  the  record  clear. 

Mr.  Chairman,  occasionally  during  the 
course  of  debate  when  difference  of 
opinion  Is  dramatically  pronounced  as 
has  been  demonstrated  on  the  legislation 
before  us  today,  perhaps  others  have  ex- 
perienced the  Insatiable  desire  that  I 
feel  now  to  express  thoughts  atnd  ideas  so 
clearly  that  every  Member  of  the  House 
might  be  influenced  and  convinced  of 
the  validity  of  the  arguments  presented. 

As  a  comparatively  new  Member  of 
Congress  my  participation  in  debate  has 
been  limited  to  those  measures  on  which 
I  felt  my  contribution  would  be  helpful 
to  other  members  of  the  committee. 
Thla  is  one  of  those  infrequent  occasions. 

No  Member  should  vote  on  this  bill  or 
any  amendment  thereto  without  review- 
ing the  minority  report.  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  failure  of  the  committee 
to  uphold  the  high  standards  of  this 
greatest  of  all  dellberaUve  bodies,  the 
bill  ought  to  be  returned  to  the  commit- 
tee for  adequate  and  complete  hearings. 
The  proposals,  when  properly  considered 
with  testimony  from  additional  wit- 
nesses familiar  with  the  detaUs  and  me- 
chanics of  handling  sales  of  beneficial 
Interests  and  participations,  might  pos- 
sibly be  revised  and  amended  to  meet 
the  objections.  The  floor  of  the  House 
Is  not  the  place  to  attempt  the  complex 
revisions  necessary  to  make  this  bill  the 
type  of  legislation  to  which  all  of  us  can 
aacrlbe  our  aupport. 


Many  questions  need  the  attenticMi  of 
the  committee,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  method  of  pooling  the  "participa- 
tions." Is  It  proposed  that  FNMA  would 
accumiolate  loans  from  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent agencies,  combine  them  in  the 
same  pool  and  then  Issue  certificates 
against  a  variety  of  loans?  Or  Is  it  con- 
templated that  loans  from  separate 
agencies  will  be  pooled  together  without 
intermingling? 

Although  loans  may  be  mixed  and 
placed  in  the  same  "bundle,"  with  dif- 
fering interest  rates  and  a  variety  of 
loan  paper  from  small  business  to  col- 
lege housing  with  the  possibility  of  one 
or  more  of  these  loans  "going  sour"  re- 
sulting in  foreclosure,  the  managranent 
and  overhead  cost  is  the  obligation  of  the 
Federal  Government,  since  the  Investor 
In  a  "participation"  has  no  recourse  on 
the  collateral.  With  the  wide  variation 
possible  in  pooling  these  loans,  even 
though  t^e  bad  losm  is  replaced  with  a 
good  loan,  constant  replacement  may 
very  well  result,  including  the  necessity 
of  reconciling  differing  maturities, 
changing  interest  rates,  and  so  forth. 
This  constant  management,  together 
with  collection  problems  as  they  occur, 
is,  as  I  understand  the  bill,  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  agency  originating  the  di- 
rect loan  placed  in  the  pool.  The  holder 
of  a  "beneficial  Interest"  or  "participa- 
tion" would  have  no  risk,  nor  any  man- 
agement obligation  and  the  expense  at- 
tendant thereto. 

FNMA,  we  have  been  told,  and  the  evi- 
dence Is  documented,  specifically  states 
In  their  offering  that  the  Instrument  is 
not  an  obligation  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, yet  any  purchaser  of  a  "participa- 
tion" quickly  recognizes  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  guarantees  the  repay- 
ment of  principal  and  interest,  and  the 
replacement  of  bad  collateral,  and  that 
these  guarantees  are  Just  as  valid  as  If 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  were  pledged.  No  purchaser  of  a 
participation"  will  think  otherwise  un- 
der the  terms  of  this  legislation.  Yet, 
we  are  expected  to  use  this  device  as  a 
"sale  of  assets"  even  though  no  title 
passes  and  the  Government  continues 
Its  obligation  to  pay.  The  attempt  to 
separate  these  participation  sales  frcan 
the  budget  and  debt  celling  under  the 
circumstances  described  Is  an  affront  to 
the  American  people  and  a  subterfuge  of 
fiscal  policy.  Before  this  system  Is 
adopted  some  method  should  be  set  up 
to  Inform  the  American  people  how 
many  participations  are  sold,  the  effect 
of  such  a  sale  on  the  budget  deficit,  the 
debt  celling,  the  extra  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer for  using  this  financing  method. 
and  so  forth. 

Another  problem  that  is  unresolved 
and  troubles  me  Is  the  existing  langiiage 
of  the  FNMA  Charter  Act  and  Its  po- 
tential effect  If  this  legislation  Is  passed. 
Under  the  existing  FNMA  Charter  Act, 
loan  assets  which  may  be  pooled  are 
limited  to  obligations  of  the  housing 
agency  or  constituent  units  thereof  and 
mortgages  in  which  the  United  States  or 
any  other  agency  has  an  interest.  When 
Wall  Street  bond  counsel  got  through 
with  that  language  the  bill  before  us  pro- 
"  '  -'-'-  ■>:■<■:,  'J^  io\ 
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poses  that  the  scope  be  vastly  broadened 
to  Include  "and  other  types  of  securities, 
Including  any  Instrument  commonly 
known  as  a  security,  hereinafter  In  this 
subsection  called  'obligations'." 

If  you  examine  page  2  of  the  bill,  lines 
11  to  14,  that  language  provides  that  se- 
curities commonly  known  as  a  security 
are  also  eligible  for  pooling  with  FNMA. 
Now,  certainly,  a  common  stock  Is  a  "type 
of  security"  which  Is  "commonly  known 
as  a  security."  So.  beyond  question, 
agencies  could  pool  the  common  stocks 
they  hold  in  numerous  Government  as- 
sistance programs.  The  provision  then 
goes  on  to  the  ridiculous  extent  of  de- 
claring in  effect  that  a  common  stock  Is 
a  bond  by  stating  "hereinafter  in  this 
subsection  called  obligations." 

No  place  in  testiony  before  the  four 
committees,  which  each  In  their  own  way 
held  hearings  on  the  bill.  Is  there  any 
Intimation  that  stocks  held  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  would  be  subjected  to 
pooling  with  FNMA  for  sale  of  partici- 
pation certificates.  No  one  in  the  admin- 
istration has  ever  Indicated  that  there 
was  any  intention  to  do  so.  In  fact, 
representatives  of  the  administration  as 
well  Bs  the  bill  itself  talk  only  of  pooling 
mortgages  and  loans  of  Government 
agencies. 

I  have  suggested,  and  administration 
representatives  have  agreed,  that  there 
Is  no  need  for  this  lose  language  in  the 
bill.  To  correct  this  uide-open  provision, 
we  should  strike  that  Wall  Street  bond 
counsel  gobbledygook.  which  In  effect 
says  a  stock  is  a  bond,  and  In  place  of  It, 
use  simple  English  language  to  say  that 
"mortgages  and  other  obligations"  will 
be  the  types  of  financial  assets  that  are 
eligible  for  pooling  with  FNMA. 

Unfortunately,  the  time  allotted  per- 
mits mention  of  only  a  few  of  the  more 
confusing,  and  ambiguous  areas  of  this 
highly  amorphous  proposal  that  remain 
undefined.  However,  these  should  be 
sufficient  to  alert  Member.s  to  the  need 
for  this  bill  to  be  returned  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  giving 
the  commlttf^  an  opportunity  to  com- 
plete its  work  before  bringing  legislation 
to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Another  question  which  has  yet  to  re- 
ceive a  clear  answer  asks  whether  or  not 
the  proceeds  of  these  participation  cer- 
tificates can  be  u.'ied  by  the  lending 
agency  for  additional  loans  beyond  the 
authorization  celling.  Less  than  2 
weeks  ago  over  in  the  other  body,  the 
manager  of  the  bill.  Senator  Muskie,  re- 
sponded to  this  query  in  this  manner, 
and  I  quote : 

I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  attempt- 
ing to  get  the  facte  so  that  I  couM  answer 
this  question,  which  I  expected  to  be  asked 
as  clearly  and  precisely  as  I  could.  •  •  '^^t. 
The  intent  of  the  bill — Eind  this  I  can  sUtt 
clearly — la  that  a*  to  those  programs  where 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  direct  loans  can 
be  used  for  new  loans  under  present  law. 
It  is  the  Intent  of  this  bill  that  the  proceed* 
of  the  Kale  of  participation  certificates  could 
be  ijsed  to  the  same  effect. 

Mr  Bennett  As  though  they  were  sales 
of  the  loans  thenaselves' 

Mr  MusKiE  That  is  correct.  In  thoef 
programs  where  that  is  poeslble  now,  that 
U  the  intent  of  this  b!U. 
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Now  let  me  ask  you,  because  It  has  not 
yet  been  satisfactorily  answered,  what 
are  the  programs  and  in  what  agencies 
is  this  possible  now  under  existing  law? 

Just  one  final  observation  because  my 
time  has  expired,  I  am  Inclined  to  agree 
with  Senator  Yarborough,  who  during 
debate  in  the  other  body  on  this  bill 
stated,  and  I  quote: 

Madam  President,  section  8  of  the  pro- 
posed Participation  Sales  Act  authorizes  a 
study  of  the  feasibility,  advantages,  and  dis- 
advantages of  direct  loan  programs  com- 
pared to  guaranteed  or  Insured  loan  pro- 
grams. After  studying  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  would  perhaps  be  wiser  to  enact  section 
8  and  hold  the  rest  of  the  bill  until  we  see 
the  results  of  that  study. 

Why  not  follow  that  advice,  and  In  the 
meantime  let  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  hold  full  and  complete  hear- 
ings on  the  proposal. 

And,  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
also  to  comment  upon  another  point,  be- 
cause of  a  reference  made  during  the 
course  of  this  debate  to  the  portfolio 
management.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to 
draw  a  comparison  between  a  portfolio 
held  by  you  or  me  or  any  other  citizen. 
You  take  that  portfolio  down  to  the  bank 
and  you  want  a  loan.  The  banker  looks 
at  the  portfolio.  As  he  goes  through  the 
bonds  and  stocks  and  whatever  other  in- 
struments might  be  there,  he  says.  "I  am 
sorry ;  I  am  afraid  your  portfolio  is  filled 
with  instruments  on  which  I  cannot 
make  a  loan.  But,  you  have  a  rich  uncle, 
an  uncle  who  owns  a  lot  of  property  In 
this  community.  If  you  get  him  to  co- 
sign  this,  I  shall  be  glad  to  make  the 
loan." 

Of  course,  you  go  to  your  Uncle  Sam 
and  you  ask  him  to  coslgn  the  note. 
He  goes  along  with  you.  You,  In  turn, 
use  the  loan  money  which  you  obtained 
to  buy  some  more  stocks  and  obtain  more 
securities.  You  go  back  to  the  banker 
again  and  want  to  increase  the  loan. 
The  same  procedure  is  repeated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  the  par- 
allel is  properly  drawn.  In  this  Instance, 
the  portfolio  remains  the  same;  In  fact. 
It  has  actually  been  increased,  and  the 
obligation  Is  still  there  on  the  part  of 
Uncle,  as  well  as  the  nephew.  In  other 
words,  the  portfolio  has  not  changed 
hands;  it  has  only  increased.  As  he 
borrowed  the  new  money,  he  Increased 
the  portfolio.  And.  then,  if  Uncle  goes 
to  borrow  money  later  on  to  increase  his 
liquidity,  the  banker  is  going  to  ask  him, 
"What  obligations  do  you  have?"  I  am 
sure  he  will  take  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  coslgned  the  loan  of  his 
nephew. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  my  opinion,  this  Is 
the  method  which  we  are  using  In  the 
Plain,  the  simple,  the  clear  terms  that 
we  have  been  asked  to  use  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bin. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  for  yielding  additional 
time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Rkttss]. 


Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  14544,  to  provide  for  a 
program  of  selling  participations  In  the 
loans  of  such  programs  as  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  college  hous- 
ing, community  facilities,  and  the  Farm- 
ers' Home  Administration. 

Congress  has  authorized  these  loan 
programs  because  it  believes  that  homes 
for  rural  people,  dormitories  for  college 
students,  loans  for  students,  and  finan- 
cial assistance  to  small  busines.smen  Is  in 
the  national  interest.  In  many  cases. 
Congress  has  directed  that  such  loans 
shall  be  made  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest 
than  the  going  one. 

If  we  do  nothing — If  we  fail  to  pass  the 
participation  sales  bill — these  cx)nstruc- 
tlve  programs  will  simply  dry  up.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  lending  agencies  to 
put  themselves  hi  funds  by  selling  off  a 
few  of  their  loans  at  retail — the  market 
is  simply  not  there,  and  the  Interest  rate 
would  be  prohibitive. 

Of  course.  Congress  could  vote  to  ter- 
minate small  business  loans,  or  college 
housing  loans,  or  farmers'  home  loans. 
But  I  do  not  find  anyone  introducing  a 
bUl  to  do  that. 

Equally,  Congress  could  enact  a  $5  bil- 
lion tax  increase,  which  would  then  yield 
enough  to  fund  these  programs  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  But  such  a  tax  bill 
would  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the 
economy,  and  I  have  not  found  anyone 
Introducing  a  bill  like  that,  either. 

But  sadly,  I  find  our  Republican 
friends  lined  up  almost  solidly  against 
HJl.  14544.  It  is  claimed  that  we  Demo- 
crats are  using  a  budgetary  gimmick, 
and  that  we  are  fiscally  delinquent,  In 
fact,  here  Is  where  we  Democrats  Jeamed 
about  the  psu-ticlpatlon  sales  technique. 
President  Elsenhower  proposed  essen- 
tially similar  programs  In  liis  budget 
messages  of  1954,  1955.  1956.  and  1958. 
Just  2  years  ago,  the  Republican  mi- 
nority on  HJl.  6009,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
increases  In  the  public  debt  limit,  recom- 
mended a  similar  program  for  selling 
Government  loan  assets  to  private 
Investors. 

And  now  that  we  are  doing  what  the 
Republicans  have  recommended,  they 
are  shouting  that  we  are  delinquents. 
If  there  Is  any  delinquency,  it  is  the  Re- 
publicans who  have  contributed  to  It. 

But  really,  no  one  Is  delinquent.  By 
providing  an  instrument  attractive  to 
Investors,  the  Government  can  make 
substantial  savings  In  Its  programs  for 
farm  home  loans,  college  dormitories, 
and  small  business  loans  over  what  it 
would  cost  if  we  tried  to  sell  off  these 
mortgages  one  by  one. 

If  there  is  a  criticism  of  the  Sales  Par- 
ticipation Act,  It  is  that  raising  the 
money  through  the  sale  of  participations 
probably  costs  the  Fed«"-al  Government 
a  fraction  of  a  percentage  point  more 
than  would  direct  Iwrrowing  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  tried  and  true 
Instnmients  like  Treasury  bills,  notes,  or 
bonds.  This  emerges  from  my  colloquy 
with  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Joseph  W.  Barr  in  the  hearings  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 


Currency  on  $he  participation  bill  on 
March   30,   1966 — hearings,  pages    160- 

161: 

Mr.  Recss.  I  will  be  very  brief  and  some- 
what philosophical.  To  my  mind,  the  over- 
riding consideration  In  Government  flnancing 
is  the  rate  of  saving  to  the  Treasury,  you  and 
the  taxpayers.  I  gather  from  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Weltzel  and  others  that  a  6-year  Trea- 
siUT  security  can  now  be  sold  at  an  effective 
rate  of  4.9  percent,  whereas  a  PNMA  cer- 
tificate now  yields  about  5.5  percent. 
Mr,  Barr.  Roughly,  correct,  Mr.  Rzuss. 
Mr.  Rrcras.  More  than  a  half  percent  more. 
Mr.  Barr.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  Reoss.  Outside  of  mythological  con- 
siderations and  myths  about  national  debt, 
and  so  on.  why  do  we  not  get  the  money  for 
the  Federal  Government's  needs  In  the 
cheapest  possible  way — which  is  by  coura- 
geously asking  Confess  for  approprlatlotu 
for  what  Is  needed;  and  for  what  cannot  be 
met  out  of  the  current  year's  budget — to 
borrow  In  the  method  tJhat  will  yield  the 
lowest  possible  cost  to  the  taxpayers?  We 
now  have  seasoned  Tt«asury  securities  rang- 
ing from  30-day  bUls  to  20-year  bonds.  If 
we  can  borrow  money  more  cheaply  for  those, 
why  do  we  not  do  It?  If  this  has  to  resvUt 
In  a  further  education  on  Congress  and  the 
public  on  the  national  debt,  we  can  save 
billions  of  dollars  by  such  education.  Why 
not  do  It?  What  Is  all  the  mystification 
about? 

Mr.  Bars.  Mr.  Rxuss.  no  question  your 
route  Is  the  cheapest  route  for  the  taxpayer 
and  the  Government.  It  Is  not  even  de- 
bateable. 

Mr.  Rrnss.  Why  do  we  not  do  It.  tben? 
Why  do  we  not  ask  for  decent  appropriations 

for  SBA  and  put  it  back  to  business,  and 

Mr.  Barr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reuss  (continuing).  Pay  for  what  we 
can  with  taxes — I  would  hope  a  very  large 
amount  In  this  conjuncture — and  borrow 
the  rest  at  the  lowest  interest  rate. 

Mr.  Barr.  The  issue  which  the  adminis- 
tration is  putting  to  the  Congress  and  which 
the  Congress  wlU  either  approve  or  disap- 
prove is  that  we  are  trying  to  move  a  lot  of 
these  programs  from  the  public  sector  Into 
the  private  sector.  Now,  whether  you  agree 
or  not  this  is  what  we  are  attempting  to  do. 
But  unquestionably  it  Is  more  costly. 

Now.  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  there  has 
been  a  certain  advantage,  and  the  country 
has  had  a  great  advantage  In  moving  Into 
areas  that  were  originally  considered  too 
risky — housing,  small  business,  and  many 
other  areas — establishing  the  risk  so  that  the 
private  sector  can  take  a  look  at  it  and  then 
the  Federal  Government  can  pull  out  and 
move  to  other  riskier  sections. 

Now,  there  Is  a  cost  involved,  Mr.  Redss, 
and  the  question  that  you  and  the  committee 
must  decide  for  yourselves  Is  whether  the 
cost  is  worth  It;  that  Is  to  say,  the  cost  of 
attempting  to  Involve  the  private  sector  so 
that  the  Federal  Government  can  move  to 
other  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  see  the 
administration  have  an  option  of  raising 
the  $5  billion  or  so  to  carry  on  these 
worthwhile  Federal  lending  programs 
through  the  next  fiscal  year  by  the  direct 
method  of  Treasury  borrowing.  Such  a 
method  would,  over  the  years,  save  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  for  the  tax- 
payers throtigh  reduced   Interest   costs 

Shortly  the  Treasury  will  be  appearing 
before  the  House  Cwnmlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means  asking  for  an  increase  in  the 
debt  ceiling.  Everyone  who  is  inter- 
ested in  economy  In  Government  should 
support  having  the  Ways  and  Mean* 
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Committee  and  the  Congress  Increase 
the  debt  ceiimg  by  an  additional  $5 
biUiO!i-~the  probable  amount  to  be 
financed  via  the  participation  sales  pro- 
gram the  next  fisc-al  yeai" — over  and 
beyond  whatever  other  debt  increase  is 
necessary 

Such  an  increase  in  the  debt  limit 
would  let  the  Treasury  use  the  lower 
Interest  direct  borrowing  route  to  raise 
the  S5  billion,  rather  than  the  somewhat 
higher  interest  direct  sales  participa- 
tion program  we  are  here  acting  on. 
The  taxpayer  would  be  the  beneficiary. 

And  from  the  budgetary  standpoint, 
there  is  nothing  but  mythology  involved. 
Either  way  you  do  it.  Uncle  Sam  is  In 
debt  for  an  extra  $5  billion.  Either 
way  you  do  it,  these  are  essentially 
Government  lending  programs  for  col- 
leee  dormitories,  farmers'  homes,  or 
small  business,  and  the  private  investor 
gets  into  the  picture  in  e.ssence  as  a 
lender  to  the  Government.  The  big 
difference  between  the  two  approaches  is 
that  the  direct  Treasury  borrowing  ap- 
proach .saves  the  taxpayer  money  in  in- 
tere.st  costs,  by  forthrightly  raising  the 
national  debt  limit  instead  of  having  an 
equivalent  $5  billion  liability  on  the 
books  outside  of  the  national  debt. 
Some  myths  are  worth  preserving,  but 
not  when  they  cost  the  taxpayers  hun- 
dreds of  million.^  of  dollars. 

In  short,  Mr  Chairman,  I  urge  Mem- 
bers to  support  H.R.  14544.  not  because  it 
IS  the  best  way  of  meeting  our  financing 
problem,  but  because  it  is  a  whole  lot 
bettor  than  any  alternative  I  hear  pre- 
sented today. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mi.ssoun. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  should  be  noted  as  it  has  been  noted 
in  the  minority  views  as  well  as  in  the 
deba'e  on  the  fli^or  of  the  House,  the  dis- 
tinction between  what  was  done  under 
President  Eisenhower  and  was  indeed 
recommended  by  the  minority  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr  REUSS.  I  just  wonder  what  the 
distinction  is? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  state  it.  It  In- 
volves an  interpretation  of  what  is  a  sale. 
Tlie  point  is  made  that  this  p'X)ling 
operation  certainly  is  not  the  recomenda- 
tions  of  either  the  Ei.senhower  adminis- 
tration or  the  minority  on  the  Com.mittee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

What  the  administration  has  done  is 
taken  hold  of  the  title  to  an  Idea  and  then 
put  a  false  product  under  that  label. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  sorry  that  my  ef- 
forts to  be  generous  toward  the  Repub- 
hcans  have  met  with  such  an  uncharita- 
ble rebuff  But  despite  what  my  friend 
from  Missouri  has  said,  I  still  want  to 
credit  General  Eisenhower  and  the  Re- 
publicans on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee for  suggesting  the  proposition 
that  by  cutting  investors  generally  in  on 
these  financial  assets  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, by  that  device  you  can  save  an 
Increase  in  the  national  debt 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  eentleman 
yield  further? 


Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  again 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  Is  a 
great  rhetorician,  and  if  you  should  pin 
praise  on  the  Republicans,  It  must  be 
taken  as  from  that  source. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  should  like  to 
read  to  the  gentleman  a  statement  ap- 
pearing in  Time  magazine,  issue  of 
April  29: 

Actuaily,  in  asking  Congress  last  week  for 
broeider  authority  to  sell  Govermnent-held 
loans  to  private  Investors,  President  John- 
son was  resorting  to  a  revenue-stretching  de- 
vice that  was  pioneered  by  the  Elsenhower 
administration. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  Join  Time  in  giving 
credit  where  credit  is  due. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  wish  to  get  some- 
thing venp  clear,  although  the  subject 
may  ha^  been  discussed  before.  I 
shouldmke  to  have  it  cleared  up  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  or  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  who  have  always 
been  proponents  of  low  interest  rates. 
If  I  had  a  payroll  deduction  for  Govern- 
ment bonds,  how  much  interest  would  I 
receive  on  those  bonds? 

Mr.  REUSS.  You  mean  what  is  the 
rate  of  Interest  on  savings  bonds  now? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.    Yes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Recently  it  was  raised  to 
something  over  4  percent. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    It  is  4.15  percent. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  If  this  legislation 
passes,  and  I  happen  to  be  wealthy 
enough  to  be  able  to  buy  $5,000  worth  of 
these  participation  certificates,  how 
much  interest  rate  will  I  receive? 

Mr.  REUSS.  You  will  receive  what- 
ever the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation in  its  judgment  decides  is  the 
going  rate.  But,  in  honesty,  that  is  likely 
to  be  more  than  4.15  percent. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Around  5.5  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  answer 
the  question? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  anticipated  rate 
will  be  one-quarter  point  to  three-eighths 
of  1  percent  higher.  But  remember 
that  people  will  profit  much  more  than 
that,  because  these  bonds  are  taxable. 
The  Income  from  the  bonds  or  securities 
would  be  taxable  by  every  State,  local 
community,  city,  and  political  subdivi- 
sion. They  will  be  subject  to  taxation 
in  all  of  those  places,  whereas  on  direct 
Treswury  Issues  they  ^e  not. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Savings  bonds  are 
subject  to  tax.  are  they  not?  The  In- 
come tax? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Well,  when  redeemed. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  want  to  get 
something  clear. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan.    He  makes  a 


point:  Savings  bonds  today,  in  the  past, 
and  I  guess  in  the  future,  will  not  yield 
as  much  as  comparable  market  instru- 
ments. The  way  to  rectify  that  is  to  in- 
crease the  yield  on  savings  bonds,  if  that 
is  the  judgment  of  Congress.  And  I 
might  add  that  was  my  Judgment  when, 
some  months  ago,  we  were  asked  to  vote 
on  that  question. 

But  the  best  way  to  help  the  little 
people  who  buy  savings  bonds  is  by 
economy  in  the  Government  generally, 
and  any  way  you  slice  it.  the  little  per- 
son will  be  helped  if  Uncle  Sam  can 
borrow  via  the  participation  certificate 
route,  which  we  are  asking  today  in  this 
bill,  as  opposed  to  having  to  peddle 
Uncle  Sam's  portfolio  at  retail  and  pay 
the  money  market  a  much  higher  rate. 

So  in  the  Interest  of  helping  the  little 
man,  vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  CederbergL 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  clear  up  this  question  a  little  bit. 
If  I  understand  correctly,  the  small  man 
who  has  a  payroll  deduction  to  buy 
savings  bonds,  gets  about  4^4  percent 
and,  as  I  recall.  FNMA  mortgages  sell  at 
about  bVt  or  5V2  percent. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  You  are  dealing  with 
limited  purchases  there.  You  can  pur- 
chase only  $10,000  a  year  I  believe.  I 
think  recently  the  amount  has  been 
raised,  but  still  it  is  restricted. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  am  lost  here,  be- 
cause I  cannot  understand  how  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman], 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Reuss],  and  others  who  have  been  say- 
ing for  so  long  that  they  are  opposed  to 
high  interest  rates  now  want  to  give  the 
big  bankers  and  investors  5y2  percent 
and  the  small  man  who  has  a  payroll  de- 
duction for  savings  bonds  4^4  percent. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  inter- 
est rates  are  not  involved  in  this  issue. 
The  interest  rate  is  not  Involved.  The 
principle  Is  whether  or  not  we  should  let 
these  securities  be  sold  to  the  private 
sector,  and  assist  small  business,  farmers 
and  others. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  interest  rate 
is  Involved,  to  the  taxpayer.  This  Is 
what  I  cannot  imderstand.  What  hap- 
pened to  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  They  just  happen  to 
be  high  now.    They  may  be  low  later  on. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  administration  last  year 
at  this  time  was  preparing  the  budget 
for  1966-67.  It  would  not  balance  by  $6 
billion.  So  in  order  to  cut  down  the  pro- 
posed deficit  a  bright  mind  came  up  with 
this  idea  to  place  Federal  assets  in  a  trust 
and  sell  a  share  in  these  assets'  tp  the 
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public  by  issuing  participation  certifi- 
cates. These  participation  certificates 
are  like  a  corporation  issuing  preferred 
stock  which  someone  has  called  a  polite 
way  to  borrow  money.  This  proposed 
sale  of  participation  certificates  is  a  po- 
lite and  smart  way  to  get  around  in- 
creasing the  national  debt  celling,  and 
at  the  same  time  make  the  budget  deficit 
much  smaller. 

WHT    THE    ADMINISTRATION     NOW    RESOBTS     TO 
THIS    TYPE    OF    FINANCINQ 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  adminis- 
tration wants  to  sell  $4.2  billion  of  par- 
ticipation certificates  in  order  to  count 
this  sum  as  a  budget  receipt  and  thus 
hold  the  deficit  this  coming  year  to  $1.8 
billion  instead  of  $6  billion,  there  is 
an  even  greater  reason  why  the  admin- 
istration wants  to  resort  to  this  type  of 
financing. 

The  reason  is  that  there  is  a  statutory 
4^4 -percent  interest  ceiling  on  Treasury 
bonds  sold  for  maturities  longer  than  5 
years. 

The  Treasury  because  of  this  4^4 -per- 
cent interest  ceiling  tends  to  do  most  of 
its  financing  in  the  under  5-year  area 
which,  of  course,  means  more  frequent 
trips  to  the  market  and  the  pajTnent  of 
higher  interest  rates. 

This  4 14 -percent  celling  has  been  in 
effect  since  April  1918  and  the  interest 
was  then  exempt  from  income  tax,  sur- 
taxes, and  so  forth.  Since  1941  the  in- 
terest on  Government  bonds  is  no  longer 
exempt  from  income  tax  so  that  the 
maximum  interest  of  41/4  percent  now  is 
worth  considerably  less — after  taxes — 
than  in  1941. 

Obviously,  this  4  Vi -percent  Interest 
rate  Is  no  longer  competitive  and  Gov- 
ernment borrowing  has  to  be  in  the 
form  of  securities  with  short  or  inter- 
mediate maturities. 

For  instance,  by  the  end  of  January 
of  this  year  the  average  maturity  of 
salable  Treasury  securities — totaling  $217 
billion  dollars — was  4  years  and  10 
months  compared  with  5  years  and  5 
months  a  year  before. 

The  Treasury  would  like  to  see  this 
4y4-percent  celling  eliminated  but,  of 
course  for  various  reasons,  mostly  politi- 
cal, they  are  not  inclined  to  ask  Congress 
to  eliminate  it. 

ONE  WAT  TBX  COVERNICENT   CIRCTntfVEKTS  THB 
4i4-PEECia»T   INTEREST    CEILINO 

So  What  are  they  doing?  First  of  all, 
they  are  doing  business  in  short  term 
borrowings,  and  I  am  informed  that 
$91.8  billion  of  bonds  will  come  due  this 
year  and  when  they  reborrow  to  refi- 
nance this  sum  they  will  pay  over  5-per- 
oent  Interest. 

IHl  PROPOSKO  PLAN  TO  OCT  AROUND  THX  CEIUIfa 

The  other  clever  maneuver  is  to  dump 
into  the  already  tight  financial  market 
these  participation  certificates  which  we 
are  being  asked  to  authorize  here  today. 

This  plan  would  operate  outside  the 
Treasury.    And  It  would  reduce  direct 


are  as  long  as  15  years  and  more.    And 
the  Interest  rate  will  be  5^  percent. 

ONE  OV  THE   EFTECTS   (M*   THIS   PBOPOSXD 
riNANCINO 

Last  week  we  had  a  bill  up  in  the 
Banking  Committee  to  outlaw  negotiable 
certificates  of  deposits  issued  by  banks. 
They  have  grown  to  about  $17  billion 
outstanding,  with  $16  billion  non- 
negotiable  certificates  of  deposit  also 
outstanding. 

The  witness  in  favor  of  outlawing 
these  negotiable  certificates  of  deposits 
before  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  was  the  representative  of  the 
savings  and  loan  associations.  His 
argument:  These  certificates  of  deposits 
are  being  bought  up  by  persons  who 
would  normsilly  put  their  money  in  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  and  as  a  re- 
sult there  Is  virtually  a  money  panic  in 
the  mortgage  money  market  for  funds 
for  the  savings  and  loans  associations. 
Despite  the  drain  upon  available  mort- 
gage funds,  the  savings  and  loans  he 
said  would  not  fight  this  plan  here  today. 
I  suppose  because  the  President  wants  it. 
But,  think  of  the  effect  the  sales  of  these 
$4.2  billion  in  participation  certificates 
will  have  on  a  now  very,  very  tight 
money  market.  If  the  savings  and  loans 
have  no  money  now  as  a  result  of  5y2- 
percent  negotiable  certificates  of  de- 
posits, what  will  happen  to  them  if  there 
is  $4.2  bUlion  of  Federal  participation 
certificates  also  diunped  on  the  market? 
A  virtual  mortgage  money  void  will 
result. 

WHAT  CAN  THE  GOVERNMENT  DO  TO  AVOID  THIS 
BILL? 

The  answer  to  this  dilemma  that  the 
Government  finds  itself  in  asking  for  this 
type  of  back-door  financing  is  to  now 
reduce  all  unnecessary  spending  for  give- 
away programs  which  will  make  this 
dumping  of  participation  certificates  un- 
necessary. 

If  we  cannot  cut  the  budget  and  save 
the  $5  billion,  and  if  the  Government 
must  borrow  money,  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress should  give  consideration  to  re- 
moving the  4*4  percent  ceiling  on  in- 
terest rates,  so  that  the  Government  can 
move  into  the  market  and  sensibly  fi- 
nance the  $91.8  billion  worth  of  bonds 
coming  due,  so  that  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  exorbitantly  high  inter- 
est rates  on  the  short  1-  to  5-year  money. 

DO    WE   HAVE   PEACE   AND    PROSPERTTT? 

I  heard  the  chairman  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  yesterday  say 
we  have  had  unprecedented  peacetime 
prosperity  for  the  last  5  yeare  and  that 
the  sale  of  these  participation  certificates 
will  help  to  carry  on  this  prosperity. 
Can  the  chairman  convince  anyone  that 
we  have  had  both  peace  and  prosperity  in 
the  last  5  years?  You  ask  any  mother 
who  today  has  a  son  fighting  in  Vietnam 
whether  we  are  enjoying  both  peace  and 
prosperity.  Any  schoolboy  can  tell  you 
that  our  prosperity  is  because  of  huge 


Treasury  borrowings  now  and  present  Purchases  by  the  Government  for  de- 
law  does  not  limit  the  interest  rate  on  'ense  purposes  engendered  by  an  unde- 
these  non-Treasury  Issues.    Nor  are  they  clared  war. 

counted  as  part  of  the  national  debt  this  bill  will  be  expensive  to  taxpatehs 

even  though  the  certificates  are  guaran-  Another  aspect  of  this  program  is  the 

'eed  by  Fannie  Mae  and  the  maturities  added  costs  to  the  taxpayer.    The  Gov- 


ernment has  already  borrowed  this  $4.2 
billion  at  4  y4 -percent  interest  to  acquire 
these  assets.  If  we  now  borrow  against 
these  assets  represented  by  this  $4.2  bil- 
lion, we  will  have  to  pay  SVi-percent  in- 
terest now.  or  1 V4  percent  more  interest, 
or  $52.5  million  a  year  additional  interest. 

CONCLUSION 

The  sale  of  these  participation  cer- 
tificates will  put  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  banking  business.  President  An- 
drew Jackson  lead  a  fight  which  liqui- 
dated the  XJS.  Bank.  We  are  now  by 
this  bill  in  effect  reviving  it.  And  the 
end  will  be  nowhere  in  sight.  The  in- 
tegrity of  the  budget  and  financial  sound- 
ness of  oiu:  Nation  has  been  by  being 
forthright,  above  board,  and  out  in  the 
open  for  all  to  see  and  examine.  Let  us 
keep  it  that  way. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  should  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  his  statement, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  the  money 
market.  We  are  considering  in  our  com- 
mittee a  bill  to  outlaw  certificates  of  de- 
posits, primarily  because  they  have 
created  an  enormous  hardship  on  the 
homebuilding  market  through  their  sop- 
ping up  of  those  funds  wliich  might  be 
made  available  to  savings  and  loan  in- 
stitutions. This  bill,  with  equivalent  or 
even  higher  rates  of  interest,  would  have 
exactly  the  same  effect  and  be  very  de- 
structive to  the  homebuilding  market. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Moorhead]. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
comparing  Federal  financing  to  family 
financing  can  be  dangerous,  but  I  think 
in  this  case  it  can  be  done. 

Suppose  a  family  faced  a  need  for 
funds — let  us  say  for  a  son's  college  tui- 
tion— in  excess  of  net  family  Income. 

One  solution  might  be  to  eliminate  all 
luxury  or  imnecessary  family  expendi- 
tures. I  know  that  this  Congress  and 
this  administration  wants  to  end  all  un- 
necessary spending. 

Assuming  that  our  hypothetical  family 
has  already  eliminated  all  imnecessary 
spending,  the  family  could  eliminate 
worthwhile  spending.  The  family  could 
decide  that  the  son  should  not  go  to  col- 
lege. 

This  is  the  type  of  Government  spend- 
ing which  will  be  eliminated  if  we  fall 
to  enact  this  bill  today. 

To  return  to  our  family,  they  oould  de- 
cide to  go  to  the  bank  and  borrow  the 
money.  On  the  Federal  level  this  would 
be  the  same  as  direct  borrowing  by  the 
Treasury.  This  would  increase  our  na- 
tional debt  but  it  would  admittedly  be 
slightly  less  expensive  than  the  proce- 
dures proposed  in  this  bill. 

Our  hypothetical  family  oould  decide 
to  raise  the  college  tuition  money  by  sell- 
ing a  capital  asset — say  the  family  auto- 
mobile. Now  we  are  getting  closer  to 
what  Ls  proposed  in  this  bill. 

Suppose  in  the  past  father  had  loaned 
money  to  cousin  Ted  who  now  Is  well-to- 
do  but  short  of  cash.    Father  could  sell 
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Teds  promissory  note  to  the  bank.  It 
IS  quite  IDcely  tha:  tne  banK.  woulc  insist 
that  I'atner  guarantee  Ted's  note. 

Now  we  are  getting  close  to  ihe  bill  to- 
day, and  are  at  ihe  procedure  which  in- 
dividual agencies  have  used  in  the  past. 

Suppo^  father  ha^j  also  loaned  money 
t<3  Uncle  Fred  and  Brother  Bill,  and  finds 
that  he  can  get  a  better  deal  at  the  bank 
If  he  pooii  all  three  notes  and  Kuarantees 
them. 

Now  we  have  arrived  at  the  basic 
pr(x:edure  of  H.R.  14544 

However,  to  continue  the  analogy,  let 
use  suppose  that  the  loans  to  Ted  and 
Fred  were  made  when  interest  rates  were 
lower  than  they  are  today.  The  bank 
would  insist  that  father  agree  to  make 
payment-s  which  wh>.  n  added  to  Ted  and 
Fred's  interest  would  equal  today's  mar- 
ket interest  rate. 

We  have  now  reached  in  our  family's 
financing  of  son's  tuition  the  most  ex- 
treme situation  contemplated  by  H.R. 
14544. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  submit  that  that  fam- 
ily financing  plan  1.5  economically  sound 
and  that  H  R  14544  is  also  economlcadly 
.sound. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  the  enactment 
of  HR   14544 

Mr  BROCK.  Mr  Chairman,  ■will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr  MOORHEAD  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman 

Mr  BROCK.  Let  us  carry  the  example 
to  the  potential  Inherent  in  this  bill. 
Let  us  say  he  did  sell  participations  in 
the  three  loans  to  the  bank  and  he  got 
the  money  and  used  it.  Let  us  say  he 
reloaned  it  to  tiiree  others  Then  can 
he  come  back  and  sell  it  to  the  bank 
again  and  continue  turning  it  over,  over, 
and  over  again  until,  instead  of  $1,000  he 
has  $10,000  or  $15,000  of  obligations? 
When  do  you  think  the  bank  will  pull 
the  .string  on  this  man? 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  I  think  the  bank 
will  pull  the  string  on  him  when  they 
think  he  is  In  an  unsound  condition,  and 
this  is  exactly  when  the  Committee  on 
.Appropriations  and  the  Congress  will  do 
it.    It  is  exactly  the  same  situation. 

Of  course,  family  financing  is  differ- 
ent  from  Government  financing. 

Qovemment  can  raise  taxes. 

One  alternative  to  the  enactment  of 
HR.  14544  is  a  substantial  tax  increase. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  who  oppose  H  R. 
14544  do  so  because  they  believe  that 
failure  to  enact  it  will  force  the  admin- 
istration to  seek  a  tax  increase 

Some  for  purely  partisan  political  rea- 
sons want  to  force  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration to  take  such  a  politically  im- 
popular  act  in  an  election  year. 

Some  sincerely  believe  that  the  neces- 
sity for  a  tax  increase  at  this  time  is  so 
clear  that  the  administration  must  be 
blackjacked  Into  a  tax  increase  'oy  the 
defeat  of  this  bill. 

To  this  latter  group  I  say  let  us  fight 
out  directly  the  Issue  of  whether  infla- 
tionary pressures  require  a  tax  increase 
or  not.  Let  us  not  require  a  tax  increa.se 
for  the  wrong  reasons. 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  am  glad  to 
jdeld  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  I  would  say  I 
would  not  seek  to  do — and  I  believe  most 
of  the  Members  do  not — ^is  to  increase 
taxes,  but  to  force  the  administration 
into  cutting  expenditures. 

Mr,  MOORHEAD.  If  I  thought  we 
could  cut  imnecessary  expenditures  by 
this  $4.5  billion,  I  would  certainly  agree 
with  the  gentleman,  but  I  believe  we  are 
goin«;  to  have  to  do  it,  if  we  do  it,  by  cut- 
ting out  community  facility  loans  to 
small  towns,  by  cutting  out  assistance  to 
our  farmers,  by  cutting  out  assistance  to 
small  business. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  Congress  wants  to  do  or  should 
do.    These  are  the  worthwhile  programs. 

The  reason  for  a  tax  increase  is  to  cool 
down  inflationary  pressures. 

It  does  not  involve  problems  of  financ- 
ing Government  except  to  the  extent 
that  such  techniques  are  either  inflation- 
ary or  deflationary. 

H.R.  14544  is  neither.  It  is  neutral.  If 
anything.  It  is  mildly  anti-inflationary. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  pass  this  bill 
and  then  face  squarely,  without  any  im- 
proper pressure,  the  question  of  whether 
our  economy  needs  the  coolixig  effect  of  a 
tax  increase. 

Others  avoid  the  issue  of  tax  increase 
and  argue  that  we  should  continue  to 
finance  direct  Treasury  loan  programs 
through  Treasury  financing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  would  be  a  radical 
change  of  long  established  congressional 
policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  every 
Member  of  Congress  remembers  wltti 
particular  clarity,  matters  which  first 
come  before  Congress  when  he  is  a  new 
Member. 

On  February  4,  1959,  when  I  had  been 
a  Member  of  this  body  for  just  1  month,  a 
bill  came  to  the  floor  to  authorize  money 
for  direct  hcHne  loans  for  veterans. 

There  was  great  deal  of  opposition  to 
the  bill  on  the  ground  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  should  not  be  in  the  money 
lending  business,  but  should  limit  Itself 
to  Oovemment  guarantees  of  private 
lending. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  adopted  an 
amendment,  the  effect  was  to  say  that 
there  could  be  no  direct  loans  except 
where — 

.  .  .  the  Administrator  finds  that  private 
capltai  Is  not  generally  available  In  any  rural 
ar«a  or  small  city  or  town  for  the  flnknclng 
of  loans  under  Sec.  1810. 

The  then  minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hallkck],  op- 
posing the  direct  loan  program  said: 
...  In  other  words,  the  FHA  Is  developing 
a  program  that  takee  advantage  of  private 
capltai  through  the  guarantee  of  the  amount 
and  the  loans  are  being  made  In  that  fashion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  In  this  bill  before  the  House 
today. 

In  the  debate  in  1959.  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  frcan  Texas  [Mr.  Teagtxe],  in 
arguing  for  the  direct  loan  program,  an- 


ticipated the  situation  we  face  today.  He 
said: 

I  might  add  that  the  direct  loaxi  program 
is  not  a  gift  to  the  veterans  of  our  rural 
areas;  It  Is  a  profitable  Investment  of  the  tax- 
payers' money.  The  money  authorized  tot 
the  'VA  direct  loan  program  will  be  repaid  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  with  In- 
terest. 

Although  at  this  point  in  the  debate 
Mr.  Teague  was  anticipating  that  the 
Government  would  hold  the  loan  to  ma- 
turity, he  certainly  recognized  the  fact 
that  many  Members  of  Congress  wanted 
to  see  the  Government  get  out  of  the 
lending  business  as  soon  as  possible. 
Subsection  (g)  of  38  United  States  Code 
1811  provides  as  follows: 

The  Administrator  may  sell,  and  shall  offer 
for  sale,  to  any  person  or  entity  approved  tot 
such  purpose  by  him,  any  loan  made  under 
this  section  at  a  price  wtilch  he  determines 
to  be  reasonable  but  not  less  than  98  per 
centum  of  the  unpaid  principal  balance,  plus 
the  full  amount  of  accrued   interest  .... 

Thus,  many  years  ago,  Congress  estab- 
lished a  policy  of  encouraging  the  substi- 
tution of  private  for  public  capital  in 
loan  programs. 

At  that  time,  Congress  also  anticipated 
the  possibility  of  pooling  loans  for  sale 
and  pooling  is  the  heart  of  the  biU  which 
is  before  us  today.  Section  1811(g)  pro- 
vides that — 

If  loans  are  offered  to  an  investor  In  a 
package  or  block  of  two  or  more  loans  no 
sale  shall  be  made  at  less  than  98  per  centum 
of  the  aggregate  unpaid  principal  balance  of 
the  loans  Included  In  such  package  or  block, 
plus  the  full  amount  of  accrued  Interest. 

Thus,  was  the  pool  of  assets  concept 
bom.  Furthermore,  the  concept  did  not 
contemplate  a  transfer  which  would 
stand  on  its  own  feet.  The  Congress  rec- 
ognized that  a  Government  guarantee 
would  be  required.  Congress  provided 
for  this  in  section  1811(g)  in  the  follow- 
ing words: 

And  the  Administrator  shall  giiarantee  an; 
loan  thus  sold  subject  to  the  same  condi- 
tions, terms  and  limitations  which  would  be 
applicable  were  the  loan  guaranteed  under 
section  1810  of  this  title. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bUl  before  us  today 
is  designed  to  apply  on  a  broader  scale 
the  very  same  principles  which  the  Con- 
gress adopted  many  years  ago. 

I  urge  the  enactment  of  H.R.  14544. 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Weltner). 

Mr.  WELTNTIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  our  committee  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  legis- 
lation. I  think  it  is  sound  legislation. 
It  is  a  reasonable  means  of  converting 
assets  into  money,  in  order  that  money 
might  be  directed  to  programs  that  are 
authorized  by  ihe  Congress,  pursuant  to 
the  direction  and  permission  of  the  ap- 
propriations process. 

I  have  listened  carefully  to  the  opposi- 
tion arguments  today.  And  It  appears  to 
me  there  Is  one  ground  upon  which  they 
base  their  opposition — one  groimd  that 
is  more  important  than  any  other.  That 
Is.  very  simply,  that  the  enactment  of 
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this  bill  will  permit  the  deflcit  to  be  re- 
duced— very  simply,  that  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  participation  bill  will  reduce 
the  deficit  of  this  Groverrmient. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
iijan. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Not  the  total  deflcit  of 
the  Government — the  deflcit  that  is  sub- 
ject to  debt  limitation.  But  the  UJ3. 
Government  will  still  be  in  the  same 
position. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  states  his  contention  on  the 
matter.  However,  the  opposition  is  based 
on  the  groimd,  as  is  quite  clear  from  the 
discussion  here  today,  that  by  converting 
these  assets  into  cash,  we  will  be  able  to 
diminish  the  impact  of  what  could,  with- 
out the  sale  of  any  assets,  be  as  much  as  a 
"  $6  billion  deflcit  for  this  year. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  If  this  bill  does 
not  pass,  what  effect  will  it  have  on  the 
total  deflcit  for  the  coming  flscal  year — 
if  no  action  is  taken? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  If  this  bill  does  not 
pass,  the  budget  stUl  contains  a  proposal 
to  dispose  of  assets,  imder  present  pro- 
grams. In  the  amoimt  of  $2.8  billion. 
Now.  with  the  passage  of  this  bill,  in 
fiscal  year  1967  we  can  dispose  of  an 
additional  $1.9  billion. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  If  this  bill  does  not 
pass,  that  portion  of  the  deflcit  would  be 
financed  by  bonds  sold  at  a  4.15-percent 
rate;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  believe  that  the 
4^4 -percent  bond  ceiling  has  been  obso- 
lete for  many,  many  years,  because  we 
have  been  imable  to  sell  long-term  bonds 
at  that  rate.  If  I  am  in  error  about  that. 
then  I  would  like  to  be  corrected.  But 
it  has  been  my  imderstandlng  that  it 
has  been  at  least  10  years  since  we  suc- 
cessfully sold  a  long-term  Issue  with  the 
4 "4 -percent  bond  rate.  Consequently, 
the  minority  views  which  state  in  part 
that  the  breaching  of  the  4 14 -percent 
Government  bond  celling  rate  as  an  ob- 
jection to  this  is  then  totally  irrelevant. 
We  are  not  breaching  that  ceiling  rate, 
because  to  all  intents  and  purposes  that 
celling  has  been  inoperative  inasmuch  as 
no  Issues  have  been  made  under  that. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  is  making  a  very  im- 
portant point  and  a  very  true  point.  The 
fact  is  if  we  do  not  pass  this  biU,  we  will 
be  in  the  market  for  short-term  Treasury 
bills  at  a  percentage  above  the  ceiling. 
The  gentleman  is  exactly  right  because 
the  money  that  we  will  be  getting,  to  the 
degree  that  we  get  any,  will  be  on  less 
than  a  5-year  maturity. 
I  congratulate  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  much  talk  about  "glmmlckery." 
and  much  opposition  raised  to  this  bill 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  some  kind  of 
"gimmick." 


I  have  read  the  minority  views.  If 
there  is  any  gimmickry  involved  in  this 
legislation,  it  is  the  basis  of  opposition, 
as  discussed  in  those  minority  views. 
For  example,  if  you  read  the  minority 
views,  you  will  see  that  there  is  a  quarrel 
with  this  biU  because,  it  is  charged,  that 
the  Postmaster  General  was  present  in 
the  hearing  room.  If  that  were  true.  I 
know  not  what  difference  it  would  make, 
but  it  is  not  the  fact.  The  Postmaster 
General  was  not  in  the  hearing  room. 
Here  is,  at  most,  some  Icind  of  an  oppo- 
sition gimmick. 

It  is  said  in  these  minority  views  that 
assets  are  not  sold,  they  are  only  refl- 
nanced.  And  here  follows  a  lengthy 
legahstic  viewpoint  of  what  constitutes 
a  sale  and  what  constitutes  refinancing. 
Well,  what  difference  does  it  make? 
What  difference  does  it  make  just  how 
assets  be  converted  into  cash,  and  just 
where  the  incidence  of  title  might  rest? 
It  makes  no  difference.  And  this,  tcx), 
is  a  gimmick  of  opposition. 

It  is  said  that  a  balanced  budget  can 
be  achieved  by  bookkeeping,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  quarrels  with  this,  that  a  bal- 
anced budget  can  be  achieved.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  that  should  not  be  a 
groimd  of  opposition.  That  should  be  a 
ground  of  support.  How  often  do  we 
hear  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  the 
pleas  for  a  balanced  budget  notwith- 
standing the  biggest  budget  deflcit  In  the 
history  of  the  cotmtry,  some  $12  billion, 
when  there  was  a  member  of  the  other 
party  in  the  'White  House? 

If  this  is  a  measure  which  can  bal- 
ance the  budget,  why  should  that  not 
warrant  the  support  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  express  such  an  Interest  in  a 
balanced  buciget? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Termessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  might  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  when  we  use  the 
term  "balanced  budget."  those  of  us 
who  favor  it,  we  are  speaking  of  a  deficit 
as  an  inflation  device.  In  other  words. 
It  represents  an  expenditure  of  dollars 
In  excess  of  income.  This  may  balance 
the  administrative  budget,  but  It  has  ab- 
solutely no  Impact  on  the  reduction  of 
expenditures,  this  actual  cash  deficit,  the 
amount  of  money  that  Is  spent  in  excess 
of  mcome.    That  is  the  difference. 

Mr.  'WELTNER.  Is  It  not  money,  like 
any  other  money,  and  is  It  not  rather 
legalistic  to  say  that  this  is  not  really 
money?  It  is  money  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  whether  it  comes  from 
the  sale  of  participation  certificates  or 
whether  it  comes  from  taxes  levied  by 
the  Congress,  it  is  still  money. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  do  not  understand 
these  frantic  objections  to  taking  assets 
In  a  huge  and  overburdened  portfolio, 
disposing  of  those  in  a  sound,  business- 
like manner,  and  then  applying  the  pro- 
ceeds to  the  operations  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  would  suggest,  rather 
than  disposing  of  these  assets,  that  we 
acquire  money  in  the  other  way,  of  rais- 
ing taxes. 
Mr.  BROCK.    No;  I  would  not. 


Mr.  WELTNER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  that  response.  I  certainly 
would  not.  either,  and  I  think  that  this 
is  an  opportunity  where  we  in  the  Con- 
gress can  make  an  orderly,  sound,  care- 
ful, planned  disposition  of  the  property 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
devote  those  proceeds  to  programs  de- 
veloped for  the  beneflt  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  mat- 
ter that  I  should  like  to  comment  upon 
briefly,  and  that  is  contained  in  the  final 
section  of  this  act,  which  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  implement  a 
study,  and  to  submit,  within  6  months, 
legislative  proposals  which  would  carry 
out  his  recommendations,  to  changing 
the  lending  functions  of  the  Government 
to  a  guarantee  function. 

It  has  been  my  view  that  we  should  do 
this  insofar  as  it  Is  possible.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  FHA  is  a  strong  example  of 
that.  Where  it  is  possible,  our  purpose 
should  be,  rather  than  appropriating 
money  and  lending  it  and  selling  partici- 
pations In  pools  of  securities  represent- 
ing those  loans,  to  convert.  Insofar  as 
possible,  to  a  guarantee  program. 

I  believe  this  will  be  a  valuable  report, 
and  I  believe  that  the  adoption  of  this 
bill  would  be  an  indication  on  the  part 
of  the  Members  of  the  Confess  that 
here  is  a  new  means  whereby  we  might 
avoid  huge  loan  portfolios.  We  might 
avoid  the  excessive  tying  up  of  the  peo- 
ple's money  in  loan  programs,  aiid  ac- 
complish the  same  purpose  of  making 
available  money  to  borrowers  who  need 
It,  and  who  qualify  in  accordance  with 
Federal  programs. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Pmo]. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man seems  to  express  some  resentment 
on  the  part  of  the  majority  that  the 
minority  are  using  the  terminology 
"budget  gimmickry." 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Yes;  I  do  object  to 
that  term. 

Mr.  FINO.  If  It  is  not  budget  gim- 
mickry, I  would  like  to  know  what  it  is. 
If  we  borrow  through  the  Treasury  that 
money,  whatever  we  borrow — the  gentle- 
man said  before  it  makes  no  difference 
how  the  money  Is  borrowed,  we  need  the 
money — either  we  get  it  this  way  or 
through  taxes;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  "WELTNER.  I  have  yielded  to  the 
gentleman.  He  is  making  a  statement 
at  this  point. 

CAIX  or  THS  HOOSB 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  the  points  that  have  been  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  are  very  im- 
portant. The  debate  on  this  bill  is  very 
important.  I  am  rather  disappointed  to 
see  the  position  of  the  House. 

I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quor- 
um is  not  present.  I  think  the  Members 
should  be  here  to  hear  this  colloquy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 
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Sixty -one  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum      The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names 


Annunzlo 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bo. it;:.? 

B.'ootr.fleid 

Brt^jyhi::,  Va 

Byrne,  Pa 

Clark 

Coimer 

Corbect 

Corrr.ar; 

Daddarlo 

Dai?ue 

DaWbon 

Dicklr.«>r. 

Dowr.ir.g 

Ell.'iworth 

Evlna,  Tenn. 

Pa.i;o:; 

Flood 
Pulton,  Pa 
G.aimo 
G!!;;gan 
Oreen,  Oree 


[Ro:i  No,  104] 

Green,  Pa 
Hainan.  Ga, 
H.illectc 

Hiir..~er:.  Idaho 

HawS.lii.s 

Hii-bert 

Hoila.nd 

Howard 

Jui.eii.  Mo. 

Klviczynskl 

l.ef^ett 

McCarthy 

Mj^Oregor 

M.irnr..  Mass 

Ma  t  h  1  a.s 

Miller 

.Morgan 

M;>rr.son 

Mo.sher 

Murphy,  111, 

Marrey 

NU 

O-Hara,  m. 

Olsen,  Mont. 


Pool 
Powell 
Puclnaki 
Resnlck 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

St  Onge 

Scott 

SI  Ices 

Slaclc 

Smith,  Calif. 

Stubblefleld 

Thompson,  N.J. 

ToU 

Tupper 

Watklns 

Wataon 

Wmiama 

WU118 

Wilson. 
Charles  H. 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  having  resumed 
the  chair,  Mr  Keoch,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  report^ed  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  con.sldera- 
tlon  the  bill  H,R.  14544,  and  finding 
Itself  wiUhout  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  356  Mem.bers 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  uf  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  it.s  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  is  recognized 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr  Chairman, 
prior  to  the  point  of  order  I  had  been 
discussing  gimmickry— not  the  budget 
gimmickry  charged  by  the  mLnorlty 
here,  but  the  gimmickry  contained  with 
the  opposition  to  this  measure. 

I  want  to  point  out  another  factor 
that  comprises  this  opposition  gim- 
mickry On  page  22  of  the  report,  there 
is  in  bold,  black  type  this  statement: 
•■The  debt  limit  will  become  meaning- 
less." 

Mr  Chairman,  anyone  who  has  read 
this  bill  knows  that  it  does  not  amend 
the  legislation  that  sets  the  debt  limit. 
It  does  not  affect  the  ability  of  the 
Treasury  to  borrow  money  as  a  direct 
obligation  of  the  United  States.  In  no 
way  does  It  affect  the  debt  limit. 

It  Is  true  that  by  the  .sale  of  par- 
ticipations, which  carry  with  them  some 
contingent  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  there  will  be  som.e  effect 
upon  the  total  contingent  liability  of 
the  Goverriment. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  is  to  oe  a 
reason  for  opposition,  then  surely  the 
minority  would  have  to  agree  that  we 
must  put  the  FHA  under  the  debt  limit, 
and  that  all  Insured  loans  carrying  with 
them  the  guaranty  of  the  FHA  must 
come  within  the  debt  limit. 

I  have  not  seen  anyone  arise  on  that 
side  of  the  House  to  make  that  sug- 
gestion. 

So  the  truth  of  the  matter  Ls  that, 
even  on  a  casual  examination,  we  will 


see  that  the  debt  limit  would  not  become 
meaningless  by  this  bill. 

In  fact,  the  debt  limit  is  not  in  the 
slightest  affected  by  this  proposal.  Were 
this  bill  enacted,  the  debt  limit  woiild 
remain  what  It  is  until  changed  by  due 
process  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  not 
only  for  the  statement  he  has  made  but 
also  for  his  being  the  author  of  the  pro- 
posal which  puts  into  the  bill  a  study  to 
be  made  of  this  program. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  this  question: 
Have  you  not  been  somewhat  surprised 
that  the  Republicans  have  m&de  no 
reference  to  the  $5.2  billion  worth  of 
participation  loans  that  have  gone  on 
and  that  will  go  on,  whether  this  bill  is 
passed  or  not? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  might  respond  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  have  been 
astounded.  In  the  88th  Congress,  when 
we  adopted  the  conference  report  on  the 
housing  bill,  and  participation  sales  were 
contained  therein,  there  was  no  cry  of 
"budget  gimmickry."  In  fact,  there  were 
over  100  Republican  votes  supporting 
that  measure. 

I  have  been  surprised  to  see  that  there 
has  been  no  reference  to  any  cry  of 
"budget  gimmickry"  with  the  adoption 
of  the  1965  housing  report  in  this  89th 
Congress,  wherein  the  same  provisions 
were  made.  Certainly  there  has  l)een  no 
cry  of  "budget  gimmickry"  with  the  sale 
of  $3.3  billion  of  participations  by  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
and  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  first.  In  response  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  I  do  not  rise  in  opposition 
to  this  bill  because  I  want  a  tax  increase 
or  for  partisan  political  reasons. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  principle  involved  in 
this  bill  at  all.  I  agree  we  should  men- 
tion the  fact  that  we  do  have  participa- 
tion sales  going  on  today. 

If  certain  amendments  are  adopted, 
which  would  clean  up  this  bill,  as  the 
committee  should  have  cleaned  It  up;  if 
we  will  take  out  the  loophole  providing 
for  a  constant  revolving  fimd  being  al- 
lowed to  these  various  agencies  outside 
the  authorization  limitations  placed 
upon  them  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  if  we  can  put  a  limit  upon  the 
interest  rate,  so  that  we  wiU  not  disrupt 
the  money  markets  and  destroy  the 
housing  industry  of  this  country;  then  I 
personally  agree  we  should  involve  free 
enterprise  to  the  maximum  possible  de- 
gree, and  I  would  support  this  kind  of 
legi^tlon.  I  want  that  to  be  a  part  of 
the  Rbcoro. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  should  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Weltner]  the  fact  that  I 
believe  the  Record  will  show,  in  1964,  the 
vote  about  which  he  spoke  was  one  in 
connection  with  an  omnibus  housing  bill, 
and  the  section  about  which  he  spoke 
was  never  considered  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  There  were  no  hear- 
ings on  It.  It  was  placed  In  the  bill  In  the 
Senate.  It  came  back  to  the  House  in  a 
conference  report,  as  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral housing  bill. 

That  is  the  vote  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man spoke  about. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  3deld? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  is  Intimating  that  his  colleagues 
who  voted  for  the  bill  were  unaware  of 
that  provision  in  the  blU  as  contained 
in  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.    I  would  say  "yes." 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Was  not  the  gentle- 
man a  member  of  the  conference,  on  the 
conference  committee? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
look  at  the  Record,  I  did  not  sign  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
my  own  personal  position  is  somewhat 
more  clear.  I  do  intend  to  support  this 
bill  If  we  can  make  it  what  I  consider 
to  be  an  honest  bill.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  maximum  free  enter- 
prise participation  in  the  money  market. 

There  are  certain  inconsistencies 
which  have  crept  into  the  debate,  and 
which  I  believe  somewhat  interesting. 
I  listened  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Multer],  talk  about  the  fact 
that  If  we  have  excess  fimds  today,  this 
would  help  to  sop  up  those  fimds,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  chairman  of  our 
Banking  Committee  says  that  this  will 
not  increase  Interest  costs. 

I  was  interested  in  the  remark  that 
the  Republicans  were  being  supported 
by  some  rather  unusual  groups — the 
ADA.  the  Farmer's  Union,  the  National 
Grange,  and  the  AFTlr-CIO.  It  is  not  re- 
markable to  me  that  we  are  being  sup- 
ported by  any  group,  rather,  I  commend 
them  for  their  intelligence. 

I  believe  it  is  perhaps  more  remark- 
able that  the  chairman  of  the  ccMnmlt- 
tee  Is  supporting  the  American  Bankers 
Association  in  this  particular  instance. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man had  better  take  off  his  list  the 
Farmer's  Union  and  the  AFL-CIO.  I  do 
not  beUeve  they  are  in  opposition  to  the 
bill. 

As  to  the  ADA,  of  course  that  is  a 
rather  unusual  combination,  I  will  ad- 
mit 
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We  are  not  supporting  the  bankers  so 
much  as  they  are  supporting  us.  and 
they  are  rather  consistent  In  doing  that. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Well,  we  do  have  an  un- 
usual combination.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Yes;  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Of  course,  the  chair- 
man does  not  often  hide  his  light  under 
a  bushel,  but,  I  was  fascinated  to  hear 
him  say  that  Members  of  Congress  on 
this  bill  are  relatively  inconsistent  and 
though  inconsistent,  they  have  been 
right  on  each  position  taken. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  am  always  in- 
terested in  the  remarks  of  my  good 
friend  the  chairman  of  this  committee, 
about  how  he  is  joining  the  bankers  or 
the  bankers  are  joining  him.  What  sur- 
prises me  is  how  he  has  left  the  small 
Investors  and  the  low  interest  rates,  and 
joined  the  big  investors  in  the  big  money 
market,  with  SVi  percent  Interest  rates 
against  iV^  percent  Interest  rates.  I 
just  cannot  understand  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I 
do  not  understand  it.  Perhaps  he  can 
explain  it. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  share  the  gentleman's 
concern. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  shaU  be  delighted  to 
hear  an  answer. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Of  course  I  am  de- 
lighted to  help  the  small  business  man 
In  the  small  towns.  We  are  going  to  do 
that  in  the  big  cities.  I  would  like  to 
help  them  in  the  small  towns. 

Interest  rates  are  not  Involved  In  this, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  low  or 
high.  The  principle  here  is  whether  or 
not  we  should  give  the  private  sector  an 
opportimity  to  buy  these  Government 
securities.  Some  rates  will  be  high  and 
some  will  be  low,  but  that  is  not  the 
principle  Involved  here. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BROCK.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  have  some  small 
businessmen  in  my  district,  and  maybe 
they  are  smaller  than  the  small  business- 
men in  the  gentleman's  district  in  Texas, 
but  my  small  businessman,  if  he  wants  to 
buy  any  Government  bonds,  will  have  to 
get  4^4  percent  interest,  because  I  do  not 
have  any  smsdl  businessmen  that  can  go 
ahead  and  buy  $5,000  participation  cer- 
tificates and  get  it  at  5  V2  percent.  Maybe 
your  small  businessmen  are  wealthy 
down  there.  I  guess  the  oil  business  is 
down  there. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  small  business- 
men are  not  in  business  £is  Investors. 
They  do  not  make  their  money  that  way. 
The  reason  why  we  have  large  denomina- 
tions here  Is  to  attract  certain  funds  like 
pension  funds  and  large  corporate  funds 
and  funds  like  that.  It  is  very  necessary 
to  do  that  in  order  to  keep  them  out  of 
competition  with  the  housing  market. 


Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  BROCK.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  My  small  busi- 
nessmen are  having  a  little  trouble  get- 
ting by. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  You  mean  they  are 
having  a  little  trouble  getting  bonds  or 
getting  by? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Getting  by  In 
business. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thought  you  said 
bonds. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  If  I  understand 
correctly,  they  will  have  to  pay  another 
1  percent  In  the  Interest  rates  through 
the  tax  window.  They  are  having 
trouble  meeting  their  taxes  and  all  these 
things,  but  they  are  going  to  have  to 
make  it  up  through  the  tax  window. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  does  not  affect 
that  at  all.  Besides  the  additional  1  per- 
cent or  IV4  percent  that  will  have  to  be 
paid  on  these  participation  certificates 
will  be  made  up  two  or  three  times  by 
the  taxes  they  pay  which  they  would  not 
have  to  pay  on  Treasury  issues,  to  cities, 
counties.  States,  and  political  subdivi- 
sions. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  I  may  remind  the 
chairman.  Treasury  does  not  buy  munici- 
pal bond  issues.    People  buy  those  issues. 

Mr.  MULTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  me,  I  will  point  out  some  incon- 
sistencies In  the  colloquy  between  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  did  say  that  he  did  not 
sign  the  conference  report,  but  the  rec- 
ord shows  that  he  voted  for  the  confer- 
ence report  both  In  1964  and  1965. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  we  can  get  back  to 
the  topic  at  hand  just  briefly,  one  of  the 
real  justifications  for  this  bill  and,  sis  a 
matter  of  fact,  about  the  only  justifica- 
tion for  it  insofar  as  the  Treasury  itself 
and  the  administration  are  concerned 
is  that  they  are  totally  unable  to  put 
out  long-term  Government  obligations 
in  the  market  today  because  we  have  a 
legal  limit  of  iV*  percent  on  long-term 
debt.  It  Is  an  tonreallstlc  Ihnit.  That 
cannot  sell  bonds  at  4V^  percent  and 
consequently  they  come  to  the  Congress 
and  ask  us  to  provide  them  with  a  ve- 
hicle for  making  an  end  run  around  the 
4  y4 -percent  interest  celling.  It  is  inter- 
esting that  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, who  consistently  has  been  for  low 
Interest  rates  and  even  suggested  we 
lower  the  long  term  debt  rate,  Is  carry- 
ing the  ball  for  the  Treasury  in  an  end 
run  around  the  celling  on  Interest  which 
is  chargeable  on  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  will  also  be  carrying 
the  ball  against  Increasing  the  4 1/4 -per- 
cent rate  and  the  gentleman  In  advocat- 
ing taking  off  the  celling  Is  certainly  ad- 
vocating higher  Interest  rates,  I  believe. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  saying  to  the 
chairman  that  we  are  taking  off  the 
celling  with  this  bill  as  it  is  written 
without  having  to  face  our  responsibili- 
ties as  Members  of  Congress  and  facing 
the  problem  Itself.  We  are  conducting 
an  end  run  around  the  law. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  this  is  not  considered  a 
precedent  for  that,  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man. When  It  Is  proposed  we  take  the 
celling  off  the  4  V4 -percent  Interest  rate 
we  will  get  the  support  of  the  Republican 
steering  committee.  We  have  100  mem- 
bers on  our  steering  committee  from 
the  Democratic  side  only  that  will  be  in 
opposition  to  that,  and  we  will  do 
everything  we  can  to  defeat  It,  as  we 
have  defeated  It  twice  already  in  the 
Elsenhower  administration. 

Mr.  BROCK.  In  other  words,  it  Is 
fine  politically  to  oppose  an  Increase  In 
the  Interest  rates  legally,  but  it  Is  okay 
to  carry  a  ball  arotmd  end  and  pass  a  bill 
that  allows  the  Federal  Government  to 
finance  Its  debt  at  a  5  Vz -percent  Interest 
rate  when  the  swjtual  limit,  by  law.  Is  4  Vi 
percent. 

Is  that  what  the  gentleman  Is  saying? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  expired. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  get  to  the  point.  What  are  we  doing 
to  the  money  market?  What  are  we  do- 
ing to  the  small  homeowners  that  so 
many  people  in  this  body  consistently 
stand  up  for?  We  are  taking  these  par- 
ticipating shares  and  selling  them  on 
the  open  market,  S4.2  billion  worth.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr,  MtJLTKR] 
said  that  this  is  going  to  sop  up  excess 
fimds  in  the  market.  Are  there  excess 
funds  in  the  market?  Are  there  really 
excess  funds  in  the  market,  when  today 
your  homeowners  camiot  buy  a  house 
for  less  than  eVa  percent  to  6%  percent 
interest  rates? 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  Is  going  to  hap- 
pen to  the  money  market  when  we  go  in 
and  sop  up  more  funds  and  compete  to 
a  greater  degree,  to  the  extent  of  $4.2 
billion  worth,  with  private  financing  for 
these  funds? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  going  to  force 
interest  costs  even  higher,  to  the  extent 
that  we  will  probably  Increase  the  cost 
on  housing  to  the  private  small  home- 
owner as  much  as  one-half  percent? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  concede  that  practically 
all  of  the  money  that  goes  Into  the 
certificates  of  deposit,  Is  excess  mon- 
ey? That  is  the  kind  of  money  which 
we  are  likely  to  get  into  these  obliga- 
tions, and  money  to  be  used  with  which 
to  buy  these  Items.  We  are  not  look- 
ing for  the  money  that  Is  going  Into  the 
thrift  Institutions.  We  are  looking  to- 
ward taking  out  the  excess  money  going 
Into  the  CD's. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
gentleman's  definition  of  excess  money. 
Very  rarely  do  I  find  excess  money  lying 
around.  I  would  like  to  see  a  lower  in- 
terest rate.  If  we  had  excess  money  we 
would  have  lower  Interest  rates  and  not 
higher  Interest  rates. 

Mr.  MULTER.    It  is  unused  funds. 
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Mr  BROCK.  Well,  they  are  not  un- 
used funds. 

Mr.  MULTER  They  are  lying  around 
when  they  put  them  Into  the  CD's.  In- 
stead of  doing  that,  one  ought  to  Just 
put  them  in  lie  re  ^ 

Mr.  BROCK.  Why  are  we  trying  to 
compete  with  CD  money?  In  our  com- 
mittee we  have  a  bill  to  kill  CDs.  I  am 
not  for  It  as  written,  because  I  believe 
we  can  destroy  the  money  market  by 
operating  in  that  fashion  However, 
that  bill  to  eliminate  them  was  intro- 
duced because  witli  5 'a -percent  interest 
rates  certificates  of  deposit,  by  soppLng 
up  $17-$  18  billion  from  the  money 
market,  are  killing  savings  and  loans. 
Savings  and  loans  miist  have  sufficient 
funds  to  loan  to  the  small  buyer  today. 
When  you  issue  these  participations  In 
this  bill  at  5 '2  percent,  or  5^4  percent, 
you  are  gomb'  to  pull  another  $4  billion 
out  of  the  same  market. 

Mr,  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  surely  the 
iientleman  does  not  mean  that  the  money 
which  is  going  into  the  CD's  would  go 
into  home  loan  mortgages'^ 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  do  not  say  that. 
Mr  MULTER.  That  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent market 

Mr.  BROCK.  They  may  not  be  the 
same  market,  but  these  are  dollars  which 
could  be  spent  m  that  market. 

Mr.  MULTER.  But  they  are  dollars 
that  could  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  BROCK.  They  could  be  in  the 
bank  and  any  number  of  other  financieil 
institutions.  They  would  reinvest  them. 
Mr.  MULTER.  But  you  are  trying  to 
reverse  the  entire  lending  market  be- 
cause the  money  that  goes  Into  the  home 
loans  for  mortgages  comes  out  of  the 
thrift  institutions. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  trying  to  keep  you 
from  tearing  the  dickens  out  of  the  whole 
mortage  market  with  an  Increase  In 
Interest  rates. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampwhlre. 

Mr.  CLEIVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  get  down  to  some  basic  prin- 
ciples As  I  understand  the  certificates 
of  deposits,  at  least  as  they  work  in  some 
New  Hampshire  banks,  this  money  that 
goes  Into  a  bank  via  a  certificate  of  de- 
posit— :  wonder  if  I  could  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
Mr  MuLTiRl? 

As  I  understand  It  this  money  goes 
Into  a  bank  through  the  vehicle  of 
a  certificate  of  deposit,  then  goes  into 
the  disposable  or  rather  loanable  funds 
of  that  bank  and  that  bank  can  then 
lend  that  money  to  construction  men  for 
home  construction  or  for  a  variety  of 
other  business  uses  including  mortgage 
money.  That  Is  the  way  it  works  in 
New  Hampshire.  It  that  net  the  way 
it  works  coimtrywise? 

Mr.  MULTER.    Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  answer? 
Mr,  BROCK,     I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 


Mr.  MULTER.  Obviously,  the  gentle- 
man has  his  facts  confused.  Construc- 
tion money  for  homes  or  anything  else  is 
short-term  money.  Mortgages  on  homes 
smd  other  buildings  such  as  office  build- 
ings constitute  long-term  money  or 
loans. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Just  a  minute. 
The  way  It  works  In  at  least  one  New 
Hampshire  bank  that  I  can  telle  you 
about,  when  an  Individual  deposits 
money  in  that  bank  through  a  certifi- 
cate of  deposit  that  money  then  is  part 
of  the  disposable  funds  of  that  bank  and 
then  the  bank  can  go  on  and  make  a 
loan  for  a  short  term  or  a  long  term 
with  that  money.  This  Is  true  In  New 
Hampshire  and  I  think  it  Is  true  in  the 
case  of  other  bsinks  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I  think  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Multer]  Is  in  error  when  he 
says  something  that  discourages  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  is  not  going  to  cut  down 
on  the  disposable  money  that  banks  have 
to  flnajice  construction,  and  particularly 
home  financing  and  construction. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Regardless  of  whether 
this  bill  does  or  does  not  affect  certifi- 
cates of  deposit,  it  will  result  in  pulling 
$4  billion  out  of  the  money  market.  It 
will  be  competing  for  existing  funds  in 
the  market.  That  competition  obviously 
will  drive  Interest  rates  up.  There  is  no 
question  about  that. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  If  a  man  had 
$5,000  at  5  percent  Interest  in  a  btiildlng 
and  loan  association  and  he  can  buy 
$5,000  worth  of  these  participations  at 
5  V2  percent  Interest  with  the  pay  guaran- 
teed by  the  Gtovemment;  would  he  not 
be  an  idiot  to  leave  the  money  in  the 
building  and  loan  association  pajrlng  5 
percent  interest?  Would  that  not  be 
taking  money  out  that  would  otherwise 
be  available  for  lending? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  would  say  he 
would  be  a  poor  businessman. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Certainly  I  would  con- 
sider him  an  Imprudent  one. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutee  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  TalcottI. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  many  things  about  this  that  should 
be  discussed.  I  tried  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  parliamentary  procedure  during 
the  discussion  on  the  rule. 

It  Is  surprising  to  me  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Cm-rency  would  per- 
mit this  bill  to  be  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  with  as  little  deliberation  and 
as  little  debate  as  has  been  permitted — 
actually  more  In  the  Committee  on  Rules 
than  In  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

But  this  is  only  one  point  that  we  can 
consider  when  we  are  talking  about  this 
bill.  Much  has  been  said  about  trying 
to  get  more  money  in  the  private  sector 
and  trying  to  help  the  private  sector. 
But  actually  I  think  we  are  confusing  the 
situation.  There  Is  not  going  to  be  any 
more  money  provided  for  the  private 
sector.  The  same  people  and  the  same 
businessmen  and  the  same  investors  are 
going  to  be  investing  In  these  participa- 
tions as  would  be  investing  in  Treasury 
certificates  or  loans  of  the  Small  Busi- 


ness Administration.  I  think  we  are 
fooling  ourselves  if  we  think  this  is  going 
to  be  providing  new  money  or  tryirvg  to 
help  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  point  of  greai 
confusion  in  this  bill  is  the  question  of 
the  guarantee  of  participations  to  be 
sold  by  FNMA.  The  agency  is  required 
to  guarantee  loans  pooled  with  FNMA  as 
trustee.  On  page  5  of  the  bill,  Unes  • 
to  8,  we  find  authority  that  the  pooling 
agency  or  trustor,  if  required  to  make 
good  on  its  guarantee,  may  use  "any  ap- 
propriated funds  and  other  amounts 
available  to  him  for  the  general  purposes 
or  programs  to  which  the  obligations 
subjected  to  trust  are  related."  That  is 
certainly  throwing  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  back  of  the  agency's  guar- 
antee although  it  is  true,  to  make  good  on 
the  guarantee  might  take  an  appropria- 
tion by  the  Congress. 

While  this  guarantee  is  good  and  efifec- 
tlve,  it  apparently  was  not  good  enough 
for  Wall  Street  bond  counsel.  So  they 
came  up  with  another  form  of  Govern- 
ment guarantee  which  appears  on  page 
5  of  the  bill  beginning  with  the  line  type 
text  on  line  9  and  carries  over  to  page  6 
line  8.  This  was  replaced  with  a  so- 
called  committee  amendment  adding 
paragraphs  4  and  5  on  pages  6  and  7  of 
the  bill.  I  urge  you  to  read  both  the 
stricken  and  the  substitute  lang\iage 
carefully.  Although  Wall  Street  bond 
coimsel  language  protects  Wall  Street 
underwriters  completely.  It  does  violence 
to  the  whole  appropriation  process  of  the 
Congress. 

For  whom  are  we  legislating— WaU 
Street  Investment  bankers,  or  the  people? 
I  think  It  is  important  that  the  Congress 
protect  its  own  prerogatives. 

The  language  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred is  the  second  guarantee  or  "pound 
of  flesh"  exacted  by  Wall  Street  bond 
counsel.  If  this  language  Is  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  bill,  in  effect,  you  will  have 
an  absolute  Treasury  backing  of  the 
agency's  guarantee  even  though  the  lan- 
guage does  not  say  that  the  obliRatioris 
will  be  guaranteed  by  the  TYeasury  and 
therefore  by  the  United  States 

But  two  guarantees  are  not  even 
enough.  There  Is  still  a  third  guarantee. 
This  arl.ses  from  the  fact  that,  when 
FNMA  sells  participations  for  the  ac- 
count of  an  agency.  FNMA  itself  will 
guarantee  principal  and  interest  on  the 
participations  sold  even  though  they  be 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  another  agency. 
Each  certificate  sold  bears  FNMA's 
guarantee  endorsement.  That  "guaran- 
tee endorsement"  will  be  made  good  by 
FNMA  if  called  upon  to  do  so,  by  FNMA 
borrowing  whatever  funds  might  be  nec- 
essary from  the  UJ3.  Treasury.  FNMA 
has  unlimited  backdoor  borrowing  au- 
thority from  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  meet 
any  or  all  principml  or  Interest  jjayments 
due  on  any  participation  certificates  it 
sells. 

A  week  ago,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  put  into  the 
Rbcoro  a  copy  of  the  prospectus  with 
reference  to  the  most  recent  sale  by 
FNMA  of  $410  million  of  participation 
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certificates.  This  appears  in  the  Record 
of  May  9.  1966,  beginning  on  page  10033. 
Notice  the  "Guarantee  of  payments  due  ' 
section.  Notice  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  which  he 
states  that  FNMA  may  properly  borrow 
funds  to  make  good  its  guarantee  and 
that  the  Treasury  Department  will  make 
loans  to  the  Association  "to  enable  the 
Association  to  meet  its  guarantee  of  the 
payment  of  principal  and  interest  on  the 
participation  certificates."  Note  please 
that  FNMA  has  agreed  with  the  under- 
writers that  in  the  event  it  is  called  upon 
to  make  good  its  guarantee  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  the  certificates,  it 
will  apply  to  the  Treasury  Department  of 
the  United  States  for  a  loan  or  loans 
in  amounts  sufficient  to  make  payments 
of  principal  and  Interest  on  participa- 
tions sold. 

How  many  "pounds  of  flesh"  do  the 
Wall  Street  bsmkers  have  to  have? 
What  does  the  second  guarantee  I  just 
mentioned  add  to  the  guarantee  by 
FNMA?  Both  rely  on  the  withdrawal 
of  funds  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  with- 
out any  further  congressional  action. 
The  second  guarantee  embraced  in  para- 
graph 5,  appearing  in  italic  print  on 
pages  6  and  7  of  the  bill,  simply  is  not 
needed.  Not  only  is  it  not  needed,  it  is 
most  undesirable  because  it  does  such 
violence  to  the  appropriation  procedures 
of  the  Congress.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
bond  counsel  would  stoutly  insist  that 
the  second  guarantee,  from  their  point  of 
view,  is  desirable.  But  the  facts  prove 
otherwise  and  we  are  dealing  with  fact 
and  not  theory.  FNMA  has  already  sold 
$1.6  billion  of  participation  certificates 
lor  Its  own  account  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  based  solely  on  Treas- 
ury borrowing  authority  to  support 
FNMA's  own  guarantee.  Wall  Street 
bond  counsel  could  argue  until  it  was 
blue  in  the  face  that  the  second  guar- 
antee was  needed  but  on  the  record  and 
on  the  facts,  this  just  is  not  so.  Two  all- 
inclusive  Treasury  guarantees  add  noth- 
ing to  one  all-inclusive  Treasury  guar- 
antee. The  controversial  Treasury 
guarantee  set  up  in  subparagraph  5,  ap- 
pearing on  pages  6  and  7  of  the  bill, 
should  be  stricken  from  the  bill.  This 
is  the  most  practical  way  of  eliminating 
this  confusion  in  this  bill. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  guarantees  make 
these  participations  salable — not  the 
loans  which  are  pooled. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  more  time 
available,  I  would  like  to  yield  to  two  or 
three  Members  in  succession.  First.  I 
yield  to  the  gentlemsin  from  Cormecti- 
cut  [Mr.  Grabowski]. 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation  and 
urge  Its  enactment. 

The  marketability  of  pooled  Federal 
assets  underlies  the  success  of  the  par- 
ticipation sales  technique. 

The  marketability  is  enhanced  to  con- 
siderable extent  by  the  participation 
instrument  itself — the  share  in  the  pool 
which  the  private  Investor  buys.  Com- 
pared with  Federal  loans  sold  directly  to 


an  investor,  the  participation  share  is  a 
much  more  flexible  instrument.  This 
makes  it  more  ready  salable  at  lower 
interest  rates. 

The  participation  technique.  In  effect, 
converts  obligations  which  have  a  rela- 
tively narrow  market  acceptability  to 
obligations  which  have  broad  market- 
ability. These  obligations  are  attractive 
to  a  wide  variety  of  purchasers:  banks, 
insurance  companies,  pensions  fimds, 
and  other  institutional  investors. 

The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation— Fsmnie  Mae — h£is  already 
gained  broad  market  acceptance  for  the 
particip>ations  it  has  been  selling  under 
authority  granted  in  the  1964  and  1965 
Housing  Acts.  Thus,  there  is  already  a 
strong  foundation  to  build  on. 

In  contrast,  when  loans  are  sold  di- 
rectly, the  market  Ls  sometimes  limited  to 
investors  who  have  some  direct  knowl- 
edge of,  or  some  related  interest  in,  the 
particular  program  under  which  the 
loans  were  made.  Because  of  market 
unfamlUarity  the  spectrum  of  investors 
is  relatively  narrow  and,  hence,  the  in- 
terest rate  Is  likely  to  be  relatively  high. 

The  strongest  foundation  under  the 
participation  shares,  of  course,  is  the 
guarantee.  This  is  how  the  gruarantee 
would  work: 

Under  the  legislation  as  it  now  stsmds, 
each  agency  pooling  its  loan  would  be 
reqiilred  to  guarantee  Its  pooled  obliga- 
tions to  Parmie  Mae.  This  requirement 
protects  Fannie  Mae  and  places  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  the  loans  where 
It  belongs — with  the  lending  agency — 
where  It  Is  now. 

The  record  of  borrowers  In  their  re- 
payment of  Federal  loans  is  a  very  good 
one.  Consequently,  the  risk  borne  by 
the  lendlrig  agency  is  not  necessarily  a 
great  one. 

Further,  the  bill  would  permit  the 
lending  agency  to  draw  out  of  the  pool 
any  loan  In  default  or  likely  to  default. 
Thus,  the  lending  agency  •would  substi- 
tute good  paper  for  bad  paper  if  any 
developed.  The  lending  agency  would 
fulflll  Its  guarantee,  when  necessary,  by 
using  any  appropriated  or  other  funds 
available  for  the  general  purposes  of 
progrEims  under  which  the  loans  are 
originally  made. 

Because  of  the  right  of  substitution 
and  the  lending  agency  guarantee.  It  is 
not  anticipated  that  either  Fannie  Mae's 
guarantee  of  the  participations  or  Fannie 
Mae's  drawing  rights  on  the  Treasury 
would  be  used.  Further,  Fannie  Mae 
could  not  draw  on  the  Treasury  in  any 
way  to  increase  its  programs  or  those  of 
participating  agencies. 

The  purpose  of  the  Farmle  Mae  guar- 
antee and  drawing  authority  would  be 
to  pro'vide  additional  safeguards  which 
would  help  to  assure  the  most  favorable 
market  reception  for  the  participation 
certificates  and  hold  down  the  Interest 
rates  at  which  they  could  be  sold. 

It  has  been  my  Intention  to  make  a 
factual  and  Informative — rather  than  an 
argumentative — statement.  The  facts 
are  usually  the  best  argument. 

The  facts  answer  any  question  about 
the  marketability  of  participations.    The 


facts  provide  the  answer  to  veiled  alle- 
gations about  loss  of  control  or  of  the 
effectiveness  of  Federal  credit  programs. 
Perhaps  the  most  Important  job  the 
facts  do  in  this  case  is  to  answer  iiisinua- 
tions  about  misuse  of  Fannie  Mae  or  its 
guarantee  or  Its  drawing  rights  on  the 
Treasury.  This  legislation  provides  more 
than  ample  protection  to  the  Investors, 
the  borrowers  under  Federal  credit  pro- 
grams, to  Farmle  Mae  and  to  the  lending 
agencies,  and  to  the  taxpayers.  That's 
why  it  has  my  support. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  McGrathL 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hopes  of  nearly  5  million  small  business- 
men throughout  America  are  riding  on 
the  passage  of  H.R.  14544. 

For  many  small  businessmen,  the  out- 
come of  this  legislation  may  well  deter- 
mine their  future.  It  is  no  secret  that 
the  small  businessman  would  be  virtually 
without  sources  of  finance  if  it  were  not 
for  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
We  have  seen  great  evidence  of  this  since 
October  1965,  when  the  Small  Business 
Administration  was  forced  to  curtail  its 
lending  programs  because  of  lack  of 
funds.  The  small  businessman  when  he 
is  in  need  of  capital  cannot  go  to  the 
bank  and  arrange  adequate  financing, 
nor  can  he  go  to  the  public  for  a  stock 
offering.  While  commercial  banks  have 
helped  small  business  to  some  extent  in 
this  country,  many  banks  are  extremely 
leery  of  making  loans  to  small  enter- 
prises, and  other  banks  refuse  to  even 
accept  loan  applications  from  small  busi- 
nessmen. In  this  type  of  environment, 
in  order  for  small  businesses  to  survive. 
the  Small  Business  Administration  must 
have  adequate  loan  funds  on  hand  at  all 
times. 

Congress  could  handle  this  problem  by 
granting  the  agency  a  blank  check  au- 
thorization. This  would  mean  that  the 
agency  could  make  as  many  loans  as  It 
wished  and  would  stockpile  these  loans 
for  20  and.  perhaps,  30  years  until  re- 
payment. This  is  basically  the  method 
in  which  the  agency  is  operating  at  the 
present  time.  There  have  been  some 
direct  sales  of  SBA  loans  to  institutional 
investors,  but  these  programs  have  been 
far  too  small  and  far  too  ineffective.  In 
many  cases  where  SBA  was  able  to  sell 
a  loan,  the  sale  was  contingent  upon 
SBA  maintaining  servicing  of  the  loan. 
There  is  a  far  more  reasonable  and 
effective  method  for  financing  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  I,  of  course, 
refer  to  the  legislation  before  this  body 
today,  the  Sales  Participation  Act  of 
1966.  No  longer  would  SBA  have  to 
stockpile  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  loans 
for  periods  up  to  30  years.  Under  H.R. 
14544,  the  agency  would  be  able  to  pool 
these  looDB  whenever  a  substantial 
amount  had  accumulated,  and  through 
a  trustee,  such  as  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  sell  shares  in  the 
pool. 

If  the  Participation  Sales  Act  becomes 
law,  it  is  estimated  that  during  fiscal 
1966,  SBA  will  sell  some  $350  million 
worth  of  loans.   This  figure  is  the  amount 
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estimated  for  the  agency's  lending  pro- 
grams during  fiscal  1967.  It  is  further 
estimated  that  during  fiscal  1967,  the 
agency  will  sell  nearly  $200  million  worth 
of  loans,  an  amount  estimated  to  handle 
loan  transactions  in  the  fiscal  year. 
There  will  still  be  a  few  million  dollars 
worth  of  loans  left  on  the  agency's  books. 
However,  these  are  loans  of  short  ma- 
turities bi  which  the  agency  would  re- 
ceive more  financial  benefit  if  it  waited 
for  the  full  payoff,  rather  than  selling 
these  loans.  In  addition,  if  the  short- 
term  maturity  loans  were  placed  in  a 
long -term  pool,  they  would  have  to  be 
substituted  in  the  pool  when  they  reached 
their  maturity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  often  that  we 
iiave  a  chance  to  look  into  the  future  to 
see  the  effects  of  a  piece  of  pending  leg- 
islation. However,  in  this  case  we  do 
have  that  privilege.  The  Federal  Na- 
tion Mortgage  Assfxiatlon  ha.s  been  sell- 
ing participation  pools  since  1964,  and  I 
am  certain  every  Member  of  this  body 
recognizes  the  tremendous  boost  that 
this  has  given  the  housing  and  home 
buying  industry.  Passage  of  H.R.  14544 
will  provide  the  same  benefits  to  small 
business. 

In  this  regard.  Mr  Chairman,  I  strong- 
ly urge  this  body  to  adopt  H.R.  14544  to 
put  small  business  in  Amierica  back  on  Its 
feet. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Hansen  1 . 

Mr  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  my  chairman  for  yielding  this 
this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  great  State  of  Iowa,  one 
of  the  most  agricultural  of  all  the  States 
In  this  Nation.  I  urge  all  who  have  the 
most  basic  of  our  industrle,s,  that  of 
agriculture,  at  heart,  to  support  the  Par- 
ticipation Sales  Act  of  1966 

This  measure  will  in  no  way  jeopardize 
any  of  the  Government  lending  pro- 
grams that  exist  today,  that  involve  the 
farm  families.  This  act  will  provide  for 
an  expansion  of  a  tried  and  true  method 
of  financing  through  the  use  of  an  In- 
creased portion  of  private  funds  In  the 
necessary  and  needed  function  of  direct 
loan  financing  programs  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

FNMA  has  a  long  history  of  success  In 
this  field  of  operations.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  It  has  poured  an  unprece- 
dented amount  of  money  into  the  hous- 
ing mortgage  market  during  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  through  Its  buying 
of  Government-backed  mortgages  from 
private  lending  institutions  Tlie 
amount  of  this  activity  is  approximately 
$800  million,  sdmost  double  the  rate  of 
the  previous  high  quarter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  clearly 
shows  that  FNMA  has  met  with  great 
success  in  having  provided  for  a  flow  of 
funds  between  lenders  and  borrowers, 
sellers  and  purchasers. 

The  provisions  included  tmder  this  bill 
would  enlist  private  financial  resources 
In  the  participation  pool  to  be  estab- 
lished     It   would  continue   a   function 


which  has  already  been  started,  and  has 
proven  its  worth. 

The  passage  of  this  bill,  I  might  add, 
would  do  for  the  direct  loan  market  and 
the  direct  loan  progrram.  that  which  has 
occurred  in  the  insured  loan  field. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  this  bill.  I 
urge  all  Members  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Lancbn]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recall 
the  years  of  my  youth  on  a  Minnesota 
farm,  when  a  familiar  sight  was  a  team 
of  horses  pulling  the  farm  equipment.  A 
horse  is  an  animal  that  is  easily  startled. 
He  shies  away  from  sudden  noises  and 
is  distracted  by  movements  about  him. 
To  keep  him  calm,  we  used  to  put  blind- 
ers on  him  so  that  he  could  only  see 
what  was  straight  ahead.  There  was 
still  plenty  of  activity  going  on  around 
the  horses,  but  they  were  only  aware  of 
what  they  saw  up  front. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  bill  before  us 
today  constitutes  a  set  of  blinders  for 
the  American  public.  John  Q.  Citizen 
has  become  a  bit  skittish  lately  after  too 
many  years  of  deficit  spending  and  rising 
national  debt.  He  started  to  shy  away 
from  the  sudden  movements  about  him 
that  indicate  another  round  of  wild  and 
uncontrolled  spending  of  his  hard-earned 
money.  This  administration  does  not 
plan  to  curtail  any  of  its  spending 
schemes,  but  it  would  like  the  public  to 
quit  asking  so  many  questions.  There- 
fore, this  plan  before  us  today,  to  permit 
the  sale  of  participations  In  Government 
agency  loan  pools,  was  put  forth  as  the 
"blinder"  to  fool  the  public  on  budget 
expenditures.  It  is  a  gimmick  to  permit 
a  continuance  of  wild  spending,  but  the 
public  will  not  see  all  of  It  reflected  in 
the  budget.  Actually,  this  bill  would 
render  the  budget  useless. 

Even  the  title  of  this  bill  is  a  mis- 
nomer, because  nothing  is  actually  sold. 
What  really  happens  Is  that  pooled  assets 
are  merely  refinanced  in  a  more  costly 
way  because  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  cannot  borrow  as 
cheaply  as  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  10  gentlemen 
who  dissented  when  this  bill  came  before 
the  committee  for  their  pertinent  and 
wise  views  as  stated  in  the  minority 
report.  I  hope  every  Member  of  the 
House  1ms  read  these  views.  I  will  not 
repeat  the  contents  of  those  minority 
views  except  to  note  the  conclusion 
that— 

This  bin  offers  a  cheap  budgetary  way  to 
circumvent  the  statutory  debt  and  Interest 
limits,  while  lulling  the  people  into  thinking 
that  the  millennium  haa  arrived.  But  while 
budget-conacloue  Americana  may  be  fooled 
they  wUl  pay  dearly. 

This  hastily  conceived  legislation  opens 
Pandora's  box  of  evils  that  will  make 
budgeting  a  mockery  and  devious  spend- 


ing a  way  of  life.  If  a  private  corpora- 
tion tried  such  a  scheme.  Its  oflBcers 
would  soon  be  thrown  into  jail. 

Once  initiated  there  would  be  no  end 
to  this  form  of  budget  maneuvering 
The  $4.2  biUion  involved  this  year  would 
be  only  the  beginning,  since  Uncle  Sam 
owns  $33.1  billion  of  financial  assets 
By  pooling  these  for  participation  sales 
and  by  the  miracles  of  bookkeeping,  we 
might  even  reduce  the  national  debt  and 
eliminate  annual  deficits.  At  least  that  Is 
how  it  would  look  to  the  public.  The 
truth,  of  course.  Is  that  the  Nation  would 
still  be  just  as  far  in  debt  and  the  tax- 
payers would  actually  pay  more  for  the 
use  of  the  borrowed  money. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  Congress  will  take 
another  long  look  at  the  proposal  before 
us  and  not  hurl  the  Nation  in  an  un- 
charted direction.  The  consequences  of 
this  legislation  are  far  too  important  and 
far  reaching  to  rush  it  through  the  Con- 
gress. Let  us  take  our  own  blinders  off 
and  witness  the  dangers  around  us 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  friend 
from  California  the  other  day  said  we 
would  probably  have  some  charges  of 
gimmickry  in  this  bill.  I  do  not  want 
to  disappoint  him.  I  am  going  to  make 
some  charges  of  gimmickry  in  the  bill. 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility in  budget  and  debt  management 
policy,  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  we 
have  H.R.  14544  before  us  today.  It  does 
violence  to  my  longstanding  advocacy 
of  eliminating  all  gimmickry  from  the 
budget  process  and  It  authorizes  addi- 
tional nonessential  debt  service  burdens 
which  we  can  ill  afford  under  the  war 
and  Infiatlonary  situations  now  existing. 
H.R.  14544  anticipates  sales  in  fiscal 
1967  of  $4.2  billion  of  participation  cer- 
tificates covering  pooled  financial  assets 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  The  proceeds 
from  these  participation  certificate  sales 
will  be  netted  into  the  administrative 
budget  as  reductions  in  spending  rather 
than  increases  in  receipts. 

Of  course,  there  Is  nothing  new  in  that 
procedure  since  it  is  one  the  Government 
has  followed  for  a  good  many  years  with 
respect  to  revolving  funds.  The  fact 
that  this  practice  has  been  followed  over 
the  years  does  not  make  it  a  correct  or 
desirable  one.  In  my  opinion,  the  use 
of  receipts  to  offset  expenditures  distorts 
the  record  of  budget  spending  and  lulls 
the  uninitiated  Into  a  feeling  of  false 
security  that  the  budget  deficit  is  modest 
and  Federal  spending  Is  still  within  the 
realm  of  reason. 

If  Congress  should  refuse  to  authorize 
these  participation  sales,  the  budget  def- 
icit for  1967  would  be  $6  billion  instead 
of  the  $1.8  billion,  which  has  received 
such  acclaim  from  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle. 

An  additional  bit  of  imdestrable  gim- 
mickry that  will  result  from  enactment 
of  this  bill  is  the  fact  that  the  public 
debt,  which  now  stands  at  the  astronomi- 
cal level  of  $320  billion,  will  not  be  In- 
creased by  the  additional  Federal  spend- 
ing that  will  be  financed  by  the  partlci- 
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pation  sales.  Under  existing  law,  the 
obligations  of  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  are  carried  outside  the 
public  debt  limit  and  the  debt  that  will 
be  Incurred  by  TNMA  through  these  par- 
ticipation sales  will  also  be  outside  the 
public  debt  limit. 

It  has  been  sigreed  by  everyone  con- 
cerned with  'H.R.  14544  that  the  bill  will 
force  the  Govenmient's  interest  costs  to 
rise.  This  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that 
the  loan  assets  to  be  pledged  in  the  par- 
ticipation certificates  bear  low  interest 
rates  that  must  be  materially  Increased 
in  the  participation  certificates  if  the 
certificates  are  to  have  any  market  value. 
That  Increased  interest  cost  will  con- 
stitute a  budget  expenditure. 

The  Government,  through  FNMA, 
must  also  guarantee  the  interest  pay- 
ment and  the  return  of  principal  to  in- 
vestors in  these  certificates.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  original  loans  go  scmr,  and 
some  of  them  will,  then  we  shall  incur 
further  budget  expense  for  the  defaulted 
principal  and  interest  due  on  those  loans. 

Now,  I  ask  you.  Is  it  not  pure  ima- 
dulterated  gimmickry  when  the  Federal 
Government — 

First,  sells  a  participation  certificate 
with  a  guaranteed  interest  and  princi- 
pal return; 

Second,  retains  title  to  the  pledged 
loan  asset  which  must  be  serviced  until 
maturity  just  as  the  participation  cer- 
tificate must  be  serviced; 

Third,  uses  the  proceeds  from  the  par- 
ticipation certificate  sales  for  additional 
lending  but  treats  their  receipt  as  a  re- 
duction of  budget  expenditures;  and 

Fourth,  in  effect,  still  has  a  full  faith 
and  credit  obligation  to  pay  the  princi- 
pal amount  of  the  participation  certi- 
ficate and  the  interest  thereon,  but  does 
not  have  to  treat  that  obligation  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  public  debt? 

If  the  Government  wants  to  unload 
these  loan  assets,  would  it  not  be  the 
better  part  of  wisdom  to  discoimt  them 
down  to  their  market  value,  sell  them 
outright,  and  take  the  financial  beating 
that  would  result  from  having  invested 
in  questionable  loan  assets  in  the  first 
place? 

If  it  does  not  want  to  unload  them 
and  is  convinced  that  eventually  most 
of  the  loans  will  be  repaid  with  interest, 
then  why  do  our  Federal  money  man- 
agers not  go  into  the  marketplace  and 
borrow  through  the  usual  procedures,  the 
funds  that  are  absolutely  essential  for 
operation  of  the  Government? 

This  bill  will  in  no  wise  help  to  get 
the  Federal  Government  out  of  the  lend- 
ing business.  To  the  contrary,  it  will 
help  expand  our  lending  activities  and 
will  take  us  more  deeply  into  the  morass 
of  budget  and  debt  deception. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  it  is  apparent  that 
the  administration  considers  enactment 
of  this  bill  one  of  its  program  musts, 
I  shall,  at  the  appropriate  time,  offer 
two  Eimendments  which  I  feel  will  ma- 
terially improve  the  bill  and  which  will 
help  to  protect  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee's subsequent  interest  and  respon- 
sibility with  rrapect  to  its  provisions. 


The  first  amendment  will  continue  as 
does  the  bill,  to  provide  for  Indefinite 
appropriations  to  finance  the  Insuffi- 
ciencies that  will  occur  from  time  to 
time;  but  it  will  eliminate  the  triggering 
device  which  automatically  establishes 
appropriations  on  the  books  of  the  Treas- 
ury with  which  to  pay  InsufiBciencies 
when  they  arise.  The  elimination  of  the 
automatic  trigger  will  get  all  of  the  facts 
with  respect  to  InsufiQciencies  out  on  the 
table  for  initisil  review  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  and  the  Congress. 
The  second  amendment  will  provide 
for  the  submission  of  business-type  budg- 
erts  in  connection  with  the  academic 
facilities  revolving  fund  which  is  author- 
ized in  the  bill. 

Both  of  these  amendments  constitute 
desirable  improvements  in  the  bill  and 
since  they  do  no  violence  to  the  bill's 
general  provisions,  I  do  hope  that  they 
will  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.    WIDNALL.      Mr.    Chairman,    I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
now  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Thank  you.  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  gentleman,  but  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the  gentle- 
man made  the  statement  he  did  with  re- 
spect to  limitations  and  restrictions  when 
he  voted,  as  the  record  discloses,  in  1964 
for  an  Identical  proposal  without  any 
restrictions  or  limitations.  That  is  on 
the  conference  report  on  housing. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  explain  to  the 
gentleman. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Just  a  moment. 
Mr.  BOW.  I  refuse  to  jrield  any  fur- 
ther. I  find  myself  somewhat  in  the 
same  position  the  gentleman  is  in  today. 
Perhaps  in  1964  I  had  been  a  little  mis- 
led, as  apparently  the  gentleman  was. 
Over  the  years  that  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress,  which  is  about  16  or 
18  years,  I  have  always  found  the  gentle- 
man opposed  to  high  interest  rates — sort 
of  after  the  bankers  and  bondholders. 
Now  I  find  him  today  with  a  bill  very 
much  in  their  favor.  So  you  may  be  sur- 
prised, Mr.  Chairman,  at  my  vote  in 
1964  compared  to  my  feelings  today,  but 
I  may  say  also  that  I  am  surprised  to 
find  the  chairman  in  the  position  he  is  in. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man Is  wrong  In  saying  that  I  am  for 
high  interest  rates.  High  Interest  rates 
are  not  involved  here.  But  even  If  I  am 
wrong,  what  justification  is  that  for  the 
gentleman  to  be  wrong? 

Mr.  BOW.  We  are  always  in  the  po- 
sition where  we  have  a  right  to  be  wrong 
occasionally,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  BOW.  I  am  not  sure  what  the 
vote  is  and  what  the  bill  is  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about.  I  am  sure  he  is 
reading  the  record  correctly.  I  would 
not  question  It,  but  I  am  sure  we  all  find 
ourselves  at  times  in  this  position.  May 
I  say  perhaps  over  the  years,  being  here 


and  listening  to  the  discussions  of  others, 
I  have  perhaps  found  the  folly  of  my 
ways. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  shall  accept  the  addi- 
tional time,  and  shall  not  walk  away. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  would  like  to  clarify 
the  record  a  little  bit  with  respect  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
merely  spoke  about  the  fact  that  this  is 
going  to  provide  help  for  the  small  busi- 
nessman and  save  the  small  businessman 
who  has  been  in  such  dire  straits,  be- 
cause the  Small  Business  Administration 
had  nm  out  of  funds.  The  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  ran  out  of  funds  be- 
cause they  refused  to  request  from  the 
Congress  additional  funds  with  which  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  program. 

It  had  $30  million  in  authorizations, 
and  still  has  that  amount  which  can  be 
utilized  and  which  could  have  been  uti- 
lized in  order  to  take  care  of  their  needs. 
But,  this  was  an  administration  deci- 
sion. This  bill  is  not  needed  in  order  to 
save  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  that  I  happen  to 
be  on  the  subcommittee  that  appropri- 
ates funds  for  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. No  request  was  made. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  they  de- 
layed the  naming  of  a  Director  for 
months  and  months  and  months,  and  if 
there  is  any  responsibility  for  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  funds  for  small  busi- 
ness, that  responsibility  is  down  at  1600 
Permsylvania  Avenue. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Rees]. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Ctmlrman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  feel  that  if  we  did  not 
have  the  problem  with  the  national  debt 
celling  7  years  ago,  the  Democrats  might 
have  been  for  a  bill  at  that  time.  Like- 
wise, if  we  did  not  have  a  problem  with 
the  national  debt  ceiling  this  year,  prob- 
ably the  Republicans  would  be  in  favor 
of  the  program.  I  believe  this  is  the 
problem  And,  unfortimately,  we  have 
each  been  looking  at  this  in  our  own 
partisan  way — how  were  we  then  going 
to  embarrass  the  other  party,  by  making 
them  raise  the  debt.  When  we  look  at 
it  this  year,  the  Republicans  say,  now 
are  we  going  to  embarrass  the  other 
party,  by  making  them  raise  the  national 
debt? 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  we  look  at  the  over- 
all program  and  not  worry  about  its 
effect  upon  the  national  debt,  because  it 
does  not  amount  to  that  much  one  way 
or  the  other,  I  believe  one  can  see  some 
of  the  support  which  the  Elsenhower 
administration  gave  it  one  year  and  the 
support  which  the  present  administra- 
tion gives  It  this  yeai-.  which  1b,  what  is 
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an  essentially  good  concept  In  the  na- 
tional handling  of  the  debt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  talking  about 
money  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  owes,  owes  all  of  us  who 
own  a  piece  of  this  debt. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  we  have  two  kinds  of 
debt.  One  is  a  debt  that  is  In  terms  of 
deficits  that  we  might  develop  each  year, 
because  we  do  not  have  enough  tax  reve- 
nue to  cover  our  expenditures.  The 
other  type  of  debt  Is  when  you  lend  Qov- 
ernment  credit  to  Federal  agencies  for 
specific  lending  programs.  We  have  a 
lot  of  them  such  as  the  Export -Import 
Bank,  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
FNAL'^,  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Corporation,  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, the  Office  of  Education  for  Col- 
lege Housing.  All  of  these  are  programs, 
more  or  less,  where  the  Government  will 
tell  someone,  "All  right,  we  will  guaran- 
tee you  so  that  you  can  buy  a  hoifse  at 
thJs  lower  percentage  of  interest,  and 
then  we  will  take  this  debt  and  fund  It." 

Mr  Chairman,  what  we  are  trv'lng  to 
do  here  is  to  take  the  overall  debt  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and 
separate  It  Into  other  specific  t>-pes  of 
debt.  The  debt  covered  by  participation 
certificate  represents  the  part  of  the 
debt  which  is  owed  by  the  debtor  and  not 
the  overall  taxpayer;  but  the  individual 
debtor  such  as  the  small  businessman 
who  borrows  money  or  the  farmer  or  the 
exporter.  We  are,  more  or  less,  separat- 
ing It  from  general  obligation  Govern- 
ment debt.  You  might  compare  here  the 
difference  between  a  general  obligation 
bond  and  the  revenue  bond.  The  rev- 
enue concept  type  of  debt  does  not  be- 
long In  the  national  debt,  because 
pledged  behind  that  is  the  obligation  of 
the  homeowner  and  the  farmer  and 
the  exporter  to  pay  this  debt  If  they 
do  not  pay  it.  there  Is  a  Government 
guarantee.  If  they  default,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  come  up  with  the  money. 

You  know,  Mr  Chairman,  we  are  going 
to  have  a  lot  more  of  this  type  of  debt, 
because  If  you  look  at  the  new  profirrams, 
especially  In  the  new  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  you 
can  see  that  there  Is  this  concept  where 
we  loan  money  at  low  interest  rates,  to 
local  governments,  money  to  colleges  for 
dormitories,  and  money  for  facilities. 
This  Is  the  type  of  financing  that  Con- 
gress seems  to  like,  because  this  means 
that  local  governments  and  agencies  can 
run  their  own  program,  and  I  feel  that 
is  best 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  try  to 
differentiate  one  type  of  debt  from  an- 
other. I  think  It  Is  about  time  we  did 
because  the  revenue  concept  of  debt  does 
not  belong  to  or  tie  in  with  the  general 
obligation  type  of  government  debt. 

There  are  two  questions  that  I  think 
are  very  important.  We  talk  about  this 
problem  of  competition.  Now  If  we  are 
going  to  sell  $4.2  billion  worth  of  this 
new  participation  pool,  what  is  this  going 
to  mean?  Is  this  golrig  out  to  compete 
against  the  savings  and  loans  or  banks? 
Is  this  new  debt?  No,  It  is  not.  The  $4.2 
billion  has  been  already  voted  by  the 


Congress  in  program  authorizations. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  finance  this  any- 
way whether  with  regular  Treasury  notes 
or  with  these  participation  certificates. 

I  asked  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Barr,  if  these  participation 
certificates  were  put  into  the  money 
market:  would  this  not  drain  funds  from 
other  types  of  financing  such  as  mort- 
gages, consumer  credit,  or  business  ex- 
pansions, or  other  types  of  money  that 
was  needed  for  the  general  economy? 
His  answer  was  "No." 

If  you  look  at  the  institutions  that  will 
buy  this  Instrument,  you  will  find  they 
win  tend  to  be  pension  funds  or  Insur- 
ance companies,  and  other  types  of  in- 
stitutions. This  is  the  type  of  instru- 
ment they  like  to  buy. 

Another  question  is,  will  this  neces- 
sarily raise  Interest  rates?  No,  the  cer- 
tificates will  not  necessarily  raise  Interest 
rates. 

In  February  of  this  year.  SBIC  Issued 
some  debentures  called  section  302  deben- 
tures. These  were  sold  as  a  separate 
issue  on  the  market  guaranteed  by  Uncle 
Sam.  We  find  that  these  went  to  a  net  of 
6  percent.    I  asked  Mr.  Barr: 

If  you  bAd  the  right  to  put  this  In  a  pool 
with  a  lot  of  other  types  of  debt;  what  do 
you  think  the  Interest  rate  would  have 
been? 

He  said  : 

The  Interest  rate  would  probably  be  about 
one-half  point  less. 

In  this  one  case,  say  on  a  $100  million 
sale  of  debentures,  if  there  were  a  pool- 
ing and  they  were  sold  In  a  sophisticated 
maimer  by  the  Treasury,  who  must  look 
at  the  overall  economy,  I  think  we  would 
find  there  would  have  been  a  saving  of 
something  like  $500,000  in  the  interest 
cost  on  this  type  of  transaction. 

You  are  going  to  find  some  cases  where 
the  Interest  will  go  up.  In  other  cases, 
the  Interest  will  go  down.  I  think  in 
terms  of  debt  management  of  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  United  States,  you 
are  going  to  find  that  with  this  type  of 
pooling,  the  Treasury  will  have  more  con- 
trol in  the  handling  of  long-term  and 
short-term  money  find  will  be  able  to  aid 
the  financing  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  far  better  than  they  have 
been. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  you  seem  to  indicate  that  there  Just 
seems  to  be  Republican  opposition  to  this 
bUl,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  question. 
Is  the  National  Farmers  Union,  the 
Grange,  the  American  Farm  Bureau,  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  and 
other  groups — are  they  all  part  of  the 
Republican  apparatus?  They  have  In- 
dicated strong  opposition  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  FjaSS.  Well,  I  am  rather  sur- 
prised that  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  seem  to  be  moving  more  and  more 
over  to  your  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  ElviNSl. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  legislation  will  forward  the 
desirable  objective  of  substituting  priv- 
ate for  public  credit. 

For  many  years  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  carried  on  many  lending  pro- 
grams to  finance  essential  activities. 

These  loan  programs  have  been  fi- 
nanced by  direct  appropriations. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  various 
Federal  credit  programs  to  help  the 
farmer,  the  businessman,  the  homebuyer, 
the  veteran,  students  in  college,  and 
others  through  Federal  loan  programs. 
These  loan  programs  currently  exceed 
$33  billion. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  here  is 
to  sell  some  of  these  Federal  loans  and 
sell  "participations"  in  pools  of  loans  to 
private  investors.  The  substitution  of 
private  for  public  credit  is  a  recognized, 
sound  method  of  financing.  This  prop- 
osition is  not  new  or  novel.  It  has  been 
carried  on  by  a  number  of  agencies  for 
a  number  of  years.  By  this  act  we  will 
be  extending  the  principle  to  Include  ad- 
ditional types  of  loans.  The  substitution 
of  private  for  public  credit  has  advan- 
tages. 

It  makes  effective  use  of  the  taxpayers 
dollar ; 

It  offers  private  Investors  and  oppor- 
tunity for  sound  Investment  and  a  fair 
return ; 

It  benefits  business  and  those  of  our 
citizens  helped  by  these  programs; 

It  Insures  the  Government  the  best 
possible  return  on  the  sale  of  financial 
assets: 

It  provides  private  Investors  with 
widely  accepted  and  highly  desirable 
assets; 

It  reaches  sources  of  capitol  which  are 
not  otherwise  available  and  the  sales  will 
be  handled  by  a  centralized  agency- 
expert  In  handling  these  sales — the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association : 

And,  finally,  there  will  be  a  diminish- 
ing demand  for  direct  appropriations 
while  the  Appropriations  Committee 
controls  the  amounts  of  participations 
which  will  be  sold. 

The  Congress,  through  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  will  have  an  annual 
review  of  this  matter. 

This  act  provides  that.  In  all  cases,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  must  author- 
ize in  advance  the  amounts  of  participa- 
tions which  can  be  sold  against  the  Gov- 
ernment's assets. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  needed  legis- 
lation— it  is  desirable  legislation — I  sup- 
port the  Sales  Participation  Act  and 
urge  Its  passage. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tenne.ssee.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  You  mentioned  the 
figure  of  $725  million  tliat  the  President 
used  in  a  recent  White  House  signing 
ceremony.  Is  it  not  true  that  only  about 
$175  million  or  $185  million  of  that  has 
been   authorized   through   the  Banking 
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Currency  Committee,  and  when  he  uses 
that  figure,  does  it  not  mean  that  from 
now  on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee will  be  bypassed  with  respect 
to  any  future  authorization? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  My  re- 
marks were  addressed  to  the  loan  pro- 
gram of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. It  is  possible  that  there  may  be 
additional  authorizing  for  various  other 
agencies  of  the  government.  But  the 
SBA  has  $1.5  billion  in  loans  outstand- 
ing at  this  time,  and  when  these  loans 
are  sold,  then  the  fimd,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  goes  into  the  revolving  fund, 
and  the  loan  program  can  be  resumed. 
There  is  a  great  demand  for  this  loan 
program  to  be  resimied.  I  asa.  not  sure 
about  all  the  authorizations,  but  I  was 
directing  my  remarks  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  in  particular. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Sweeney]. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  Sales  Participation 
Act  legislation  under  consideration  by 
the  House  today. 

This  proposal  has  stirred  much  con- 
troversy and  is  a  new  departure  in  Fed- 
eral financial  planning. 

The  proposal  of  the  administration 
to  sell  shares  in  Government  loans,  in  my 
opinion,  extends  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  larger  private  Investors  of  the 
Nation  and  certainly  discriminates  quite 
effectively  against  the  best  Interests  of 
the  little  fellow  who  buys  savings  bonds 
at  a  much  lower  interest  rate  from  the 
Government. 

I  concur  wholeheartedly  with  the  ob- 
servation of  the  New  York  Post  of  April 
25,  1965,  which  points  out  that  if  the 
Congress  OK's  the  plan,  private  lenders 
could  pocket  over  $100  million  of  extra 
earnings  of  the  next  2  years — courtesy 
of  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  bonanza  and 
benefit  of  this  proposal  accrues  to  the 
large  financial  investors  such  as  banks, 
insurance  companies  and  pension  funds 
who  will  be  earning  premium  interest 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  1  percent 
above  regular  Government  funds. 

At  current  Interest  rates  that  means 
that  these  weU-heeled  financial  inter- 
ests would  be  getting  a  rate  of  b^z  per- 
cent on  their  investment  with  all  of  the 
work  and  worry  taken  care  of  by  soft- 
hearted Uncle  Sam. 

I  am  convinced  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  primary  purpose  of  this  legislation 
Is  to  cut  down  on  the  executive  budget 
deficit.  While  that  might  be  a  very 
meritorious  objective  for  those  of  us  who 
sit  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  I  do  not  feel 
that  it  is  sufficiently  valid  reason  for 
overlooking  the  fact  that  these  actual 
loans  that  will  be  sold  to  private  interests 
will  still  belong  to  the  Jf^erai  agencies 


which  will  do  all  the  work  of  collecting, 
paying  and  foreclosing  on  defaulters, 
and  so  forth. 

I  am  very  Impressed  by  the  figiu-e  of 
estimate  which  indicates  that  if  the  addi- 
tional Interest  were  to  rise  to  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent,  the  cost  of  benefit 
to  these  well-heeled  financial  Interests 
could  extend  to  the  level  of  $132  million 
in  the  first  2  years  of  the  program  alone. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Sales 
Participation  Act  proposal  has  not  taken 
into  account  the  serious  effect  the  Impact 
this  bill  would  have  upon  the  national 
mortgage  market. 

I  do  concur  wholeheartedly  with  the 
observation  made  here  today  that  FHA 
and  VA  insured  mortgages  would  de- 
cline by  reason  of  the  fact  that  appli- 
cants can  get  a  preferred  rate  of  Interest 
from  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association. 

This  legislation  confers  no  benefit  upon 
those  In  greatest  need  for  mortgage  fi- 
nancing but  seems  to  me  would  be  a  pro- 
posal and  "gimmick"  worked  out  by  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  to  mask  over  and 
cloud  the  real  picture  concerning  our 
Nation's  financial  affairs. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
TenzerI 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  14544,  the  Sales  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1966.  Without  relin- 
quishing congresslorml  control  of  Federal 
spending,  this  legislation  would  authorize 
participation  of  private  capital  In  Gov- 
ernment lo€in  programs. 

The  concept  of  encouraging  private 
capital  to  participate  in  the  loan  pro- 
grams of  Government  agencies  is  not  a 
liew  one.  The  experience  gained  in  1965 
from  the  sale  of  $925  million  in  direct 
loans  and  accounts  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration has  been  successful.  The 
net  result  has  been  beneficial  and  of  great 
importance  to  thousands  of  veterans  who 
were  able  to  receive  Government  loans 
without  the  need  for  additional  congres- 
sional appropriations.  The  participation 
sales  approaxjh  has  also  proved  successful 
in  connection  with  recent  programs  in- 
volving the  FHA  and  Export -Import 
loans. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  this  leg- 
islation because  of  the  effect  of  the  pres- 
ent moratorium  on  direct  small  business 
loans  by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. "The  moratorium  was  imp<j5.ed  last 
year  following  the  extensive  damage  to 
small  businesses  by  Hurricane  Betsy,  re- 
sulting in  a  depletion  of  the  SBAs  disas- 
ter loan  fund.  This  legi.slatior.  would 
create  a  pool  of  Government  loans,  pro- 
vide private  capital  to  improve  tiie  asset 
sales  program,  and  reduce  the  number  of 
outstanding  loarvs  which  the  Government 
now  carries. 


I  support  this  measure  and  believe  It 
would  result  in  the  lifting  of  the  morato- 
rium on  SBA  loans,  tisslstlng  thousands 
of  small  businesses  In  the  United  States 
which  seek  to  expand  and  avail  them- 
selves of  the  services  and  programs  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

First.  Some  who  expose  this  bill  claim 
that  the  sale  of  participation  certificates 
would  adversely  affect  the  mortgage 
market. 

Fact:  The  potential  market  for  par- 
ticipation certificates  extends  across  the 
whole  capital  market,  including  investors 
who  ordinarily  are  not  mortgage  inves- 
tors. If  mortgages  were  sold  directly,  as 
urged  by  the  minority  during  the  House 
hearings,  the  market  would  be  limited  to 
regular  mortgage  lenders,  and  such  sales 
would,  therefore,  be  directly  competitive 
with  new  mortgages. 

If  participation  certificates  are  not 
sold,  the  Treasury  will  have  to  issue  addi- 
tional obligations  in  the  same  amount. 
Consequently,  the  sale  of  participation 
certificates  will  not  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing total  Federal  demands  on  the 
capital  market. 

Moreover,  Federal  borrowing  would 
have  to  be  concentrated  in  the  shorter 
maturities,  and  this  could  compete  with 
construction  financing. 

The  existing  authority  of  VA  to  sell 
participations,  seems  to  refute  this  argu- 
ment. 

Second.  Others  who  oppose  this  bill 
claim  this  program  will  be  a  "windfall 
for  the  fat  cats,"  and  refer  to  "an  un- 
usually high  return." 

Fact:  No  one  has  denied  that  the  par- 
ticipation certificates  will  cost  one-fourth 
to  three-eighths  percent  more  than  di- 
rect Treasurj'  obligations  of  comparable 
maturities.  But  the  Treasury  can  now 
borrow  only  in  the  short  end  of  the  mar- 
ket where  rates  are  high,  while  the  par- 
ticipation certificates  can  be  sold  in  the 
longer-term  area  where  rates  are  lower. 
It  may  cost  something  more  overall  to 
sell  participation  certificates,  but  the  dif- 
ference will  be  small. 

It  is  hard  to  determine  the  standard 
of  measurement,  when  the  rates  are  com- 
petitively determined  by  the  market. 
Moreover,  the  participation  certificates 
will  have  fixed  maturities,  and  the  pur- 
chaser will  not  be  insulated  against  fluc- 
tuations In  market  price.  The  saver  who 
purchases  E  bonds  or  deposits  his  funds 
In  a  savings  or  share  account  can  get  his 
money  back  on  demand  without  any 
worry  about  changes  in  market  prices. 

Third.  Others  say  the  cost  will  be  $44 
million  to  $132  million  over  the  next  2 
years. 

Fact:  The  budget  estimates  for  FNMA 
participation  sales  are  $1,660  million  in 
fiscal  1966  and  $3,230  million  in  fiscal 
1967,  a  total  of  $4,890  million.  Assuming 
an  interest  differential  of  one-fourth 
of  1  percent,  the  additional  cost  would  be 
only  $4  mLlllion  in  fiscal  1966  and  $12  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1967.  This  is  a  total  of  $16 
million  for  the  2  years;  $16  million — or 
$24  million  if  the  cost  difference  is  three- 
eighths  of  1  percent — ^is  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  encouraging  private  participa- 
tion In  these  programs  and  releasing  the 
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nearly  $5  billion  of  Federal  funds  raised 
from  taxation  or  Treasury'  borrowing, 
which  Is  now  sterilized  in  the  agency 
portfolios. 

Other  opponents  of  the  measure  have 
argued  that  the  sale  of  participation  cer- 
tificates would  adversely  affect  the 
mortgage  market.  This  is  not  the  case 
for  even  if  certificates  were  not  sold,  the 
Treasury  would  have  t^  Issue  additional 
obligations  in  the  same  amount.  Con- 
sequently, the  sale  of  participation  cer- 
tificates will  not  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing total  Federal  demands  on  the 
capital  market. 

Pension  funds  which  presently  do  not 
buy  mortgages,  do  invest  in  corporate 
bonds  and  common  stocks,  would  now  be 
able  to  buy  these  participation  certifi- 
cates. They  would  thus  join  our  banks 
and  insurance  companies  traditional  in- 
vestors in  Government  securities  and 
bring  vast  sums  to  the  money  m.arket. 
I  .support  this  legislation  and  remind 
my  colleagues  that  the  concept  of  asset 
.sales  was  developed  as  a  bipartisan  pro- 
-rram  under  President  Eisenhower's  ad- 
ministration H  R  14544  will  strengthen 
this  program  and  retain  the  congres- 
sional control  over  aErency  appropria- 
tions and  the  pool  of  assets  to  be  sold. 
I  uree  my  colleagues  to  add  their  support 
to  this  measure 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
If  the  other  side  will  use  some  of  their 
time  because  we  have  only  one  more 
speaker 

The  CHAraMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
at  this  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri 'Mr.  Ctrtis^ 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
comes  on  the  floor  under  a  ffood  label, 
a  label  Indeed  which  the  Republicans 
have  supported  and  advocated  for  years; 
namely,  substituting  private  investment 
for  public,  but  that  is  just  about  as  far 
as  It  goes. 

The  issue  Is  over  what  else  has  been 
put  into  thi.«;  bottle  under  the  label. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Brock  1.  certainly  put  his  finger  right  on 
it.  This  is  an  attempt  to  make  an  end 
run  around  the  4'4-percent  interest  cell- 
insr  on  the  Federal  debt  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  my  committee,  will 
start  hearings  next  week  on  the  Federal 
debt  The  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
said  that  he  has  100  people  on  his  side 
lined  up  to  vote  against  Increasing  or 
removing  the  4  '4 -percent  ceiling  on  long- 
term  obligations,  that  is.  Government 
Bonds,  beyond  5  years.  Because  that 
ceiling  Is  on.  the  Government  has  not 
been  able  to  market  long-terra  bonds. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia,  by  the 
way,  is  certainly  uninformed  on  the 
subject  of  debt  management  and  sales 
because  we  have  been  successful — this 
administration  and  the  previous  adminis- 
trations— !n  marketing  long-term  bonds 
within  the  Interest  ceiling. 

Mr,  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  vieW 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen- 
tleman as  I  recall,  said  that  we  had  not 


sold  any  for  10  years.  I  had  a  check 
made  to  find  out  when  we  last  did.  Just 
to  set  the  record  straight,  on  May  15  of 
last  year  we  sold  $2  billion  of  9-year 
bonds  at  a  rate  of  VA  percent.  In 
January  of  last  year  we  sold  $4.3  billion 
5-year-and-l-month  bonds,  at  a  rate  of 
between  4.16  percent  and  4.18  percent. 
Also,  even  In  our  short-term  notes — 
the  last  short-term  issue  of  longer  than 
3  years,  which  was  on  February  15 — 
when  we  sold  $7,680  million  of  4-year- 
and-9-month  notes,  the  rate  at  that 
time  was  5  percent.  But,  just  to  keep 
the  record  straight,  there  have  been 
certainly  some  sales.  We  have  not  been 
deadlocked  for  the  last  10  years. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  asked  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  to  3^eld  at  that  point  when 
he  was  discussing  this.  He  refused. 
This  has  been  too  often  the  tenor  of 
debates  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  In  or- 
der not  to  have  the  remarks  of  those 
who  might  rebut  what  the  person  is  say- 
ing, the  person  speaking  refuses  to  yield. 
Right  now  the  Government  bonds 
beyond  5  years  are  actually  selling  at  a 
yield  of  about  4.7  or  4.8.  In  other  words, 
they  are  being  discounted.  But  the 
Federal  Government  itself  cannot  mar- 
ket long-term  bonds  because  of  this  In- 
terest celling. 

What  I  was  about  to  say  is  that  those 
who  have  been  calling  this  bill  a  sham. 
I  believe  have  been  doing  so  with  reason, 
the  reason  being  that  the  attempt  here 
Is  to  seem  not  to  be  Increasing  interest 
rates  in  marketing  Government  securi- 
ties when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Is 
exactly  what  is  being  done. 

There  may  be  100  votes,  or  the  whole 
Democratic  Party  may  vote  against  In- 
creasing the  interest  ceiling  on  long- 
term  Government  bonds,  but  if  they  vote 
for  this  bill  they  are  just  as  surely  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  interest  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  pay,  and  it 
will  be  beyond  the  4 14 -percent  ceiling. 
This  is  the  shame  part  of  this  operation. 
There  is  a  second  sham  part  of  this 
operation,  which  has  to  do  with  another 
ceiling,  which  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  be  confronted  with  in  our 
hearings  next  week,  the  ceiling  impoised 
upon  the  amount  of  the  Federal  debt. 

The  gentleman  from  California  made 
a  very  fine  statement  in  analyzing  the 
two  different  aspects  of  Federal  debt.  I 
think  he  was  in  error  in  putting  this 
dispute  on  the  basis  of  partisanship,  be- 
cause there  are  many  Democrats,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  who  share  our  views  on 
this — not  Just  the  ADA  Democrats,  but 
some  of  the  conservatives  who  have  not 
lost  sight  of  the  essential  picture  here. 
The  gentleman  was  right  in  pointing 
out  that  there  are  two  aspects  of  the 
Federal  debt.  One  is  subject  to  the  debt 
celling,  and  involves  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States,  per  se.  The 
other  part,  which  he  pointed  out.  has 
to  do  with  the  kinds  of  securities,  or  the 
lending  of  money  which  Is  secured  in 
another  way.  It  Is  that  kind  of  debt 
which  becomes  very  important  in  our 
considerations  here. 

And  this  kind  of  debt  Is  divided  into 
two  parts.    One  kind  of  debt  Is  that 


which  is  marketable,  because  it  has 
Interest  rates  that  are  in  conformity  with 
the  market  demands,  and  those  securities 
are  being  sold  now.  I  am  happy  they 
are. 

This  is  the  kind  which  the  debaters 
on  the  Democratic  side  said  we  have  not 
heard  much  about.  The  Grovernment 
has  been  selling  some  of  these  securities. 
Indeed  they  have  and  I  certainly  have 
pointed  It  out  continually  and  urged  that 
the  administration  continue  to  sell  them. 
Those  they  can  sell  because  the  lending 
has  been  done  with  a  conformity  to  the 
cost  demand  in  the  marketplace  for 
interest.    They  can  do  that. 

The  subsidy  aspect  of  this  bill  relates 
to  those  Government  securities  pegged 
at  2  percent  or  3  percent,  on  unrealistic 
interest  rate  as  far  as  the  marketing  end 
is  concerned.  For  good  or  ill,  wisely  or 
unwisely,  we  have  decided  to  subsidize 
in  these  lending  areas,  and  it  is  these 
kinds  of  securities,  that  are  being  put 
into  this  pool,  which  cannot  be  sold  in 
the  market  unless  we  appropriate  more 
money  to  pay  the  going  interest  rates. 
Here  is  one  of  the  differences  between 
the  Republican  advice  and  the  advice 
that  is  incorporated  in  this  bill.  Fur- 
thermore, if  these  mon3ys  realized  from 
the  sale  of  these  capital  assets  were  used 
to  reduce  the  Federal  debt  under  the 
ceiling,  this  would  be  fine. 

Actually,  when  the  proposal  is  merely 
to  shift  financing  from  one  form  of  debt 
which  is  subject  to  a  debt  celling  to  an- 
other form  which  is  not  subject  to  a 
debt  ceiling,  and  when  it  has  with  it  the 
implications  of  further  appropriations 
to  be  financed  by  more  debt  that  would 
be  subject  to  the  debt  celling — we  have 
this  kind  of  poor  advice  which  is  being 
given  in  this  bill. 

I  would  remind  the  Members  the  es- 
sentiality of  what  is  the  Republican  ad- 
vice. This  should  not  be  just  "Republi- 
can" because.  Lord  bless  us,  there  are 
many  Democrats  in  this  body  who  have 
demonstrated  by  their  votes  and  by  their 
speeches  that  they  also  feel  the  real 
course  of  action  should  be  to  get  our 
expenditures  dowTi  to  within  our  means. 
This  is  the  real  recommendation  from 
our  side  of  the  aisle,  get  expenditures 
down. 

Yes.  we  can  continue  to  substitute  pri- 
vate lending  for  public,  but  we  should  do 
it  on  a  straightforward  basis.  Above 
all,  when  we  are  trying  to  handle  the 
difHcult  problems  of  debt  management, 
do  not  "kid"  the  public — I  hope  you  do 
not  get  away  with  it — by  saying  this  is 
holding  to  low  interest  rates.  Come 
forthrightly  forward  and  let  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  market  this  debt  with  ef- 
ficiency, and  remove  the  4!4-percent 
celling  so  that  they  can  save  the  tax- 
payers some  money,  rather  than  just 
monetizing  the  debt  in  the  way  they 
must  market  it  in  short-term  issues. 

NKGOTIABIj;  CERTmc.^TBS  OF  DEPOSTT  ISST7ED  BT 
MONTT  MARKET  B.^NKS  CATJSK  RTGBXS  INTIS- 
BST   ON   U.S.    TBEAST7RY   SEnjRITIES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was 
long  ago  predicted  that  high  rates  on 
time   deposits    offered    corporations  by 
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commercial  banks  would  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  Treasiu7  bill  market  and 
most  likely  lead  to  higher  interest  costs 
and  contribute  to  deficits  in  the  Federal 
budget. 

For  instance,  Gov.  J.  L.  Robertson,  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  hts  Decem- 
ber 1956  dissent  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  decision  to  increase  regulation 
Q  observed : 

Finally,  It  should  be  noted  that  If  the  ceU- 
Ings  are  raised  sufBclently  to  be  effective, 
they  wUl  enable  commercial  banks  to  attract 
funds  now  Invested  In  Government  securi- 
ties— short-term  and  long-term.  This  may 
have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  Government 
securities  market  and  even  lead  to  higher 
levels  of  Interest  rates  generally,  as  applied 
to  the  borrowing  public.  I  doubt  the  need 
for,  and  prospective  benefits  of,  a  present 
change  In  the  celling  rates  on  time  and  sav- 
ings deposits  are  such  as  to  warrant  risking 
this  p>o8stble  consequence. 

Also,  the  study  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York  published  in  April 
1963  commented  that,  after  regulation  Q 
was  Increased  effective  January  1,  1962, 
"commercial  banks  were  apparently  suc- 
cessful in  diverting  funds  from  the  mar- 
kets for  Treasury  bills  and  municipal 
seciu-ities."  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  had  encouraged 
CD  competition  with  Treasury  bill  rates. 
The  report  continues: 

CD's  are  highly  sensitive  to  competing  open 
market  Interest  rates  and,  as  a  result,  their 
Increase  slowed  down  In  the  second  half  of 
1961,  when  Treasury  bill  rates  started  to  rise. 
The  rise  In  Treasury  bill  rates  toward  the 
Regulation  Q  celling  narrowed  the  margin 
between  present  yields  and  OD  rates  on  six- 
month  maturities  to  only  one-eighth  of  a 
percentage  point  In  December  1961.  Largely 
because  of  this,  the  volume  of  outstanding 
CD's  stopped  growing  and  then  began  to  re- 
cede, falling  back  to  the  July  level  by  the 
year  end. 

Indeed,  time  deposits  experienced  slower 
growth  In  the  latter  part  of  1981  as  deposi- 
tors sensitive  to  Interest  rate  differentials — 
particularly  business  establishments,  foreign 
official  institutions,  and  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments— turned  to  Treasury  bUls, 

Hence  the  Federal  Reserve  Increase  in 
regulation  Q  effective  January  1,  1962. 

More  recent  comments  in  the  after- 
math of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  in- 
crease in  regulation  Q  in  December  1965 
are  worthy  of  attention. 

The  February  issue  of  Banking  maga- 
zine, the  official  organ  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  on  page  39,  stated 
with  respect  to  the  emergence  of  negoti- 
able CD  some  5  years  previously : 

The  Fed  was  aware  that  the  Issuance  of  ne- 
gotiable CD's  In  large  denominations,  at- 
tracting funds  which  otherwise  would  be  In- 
vested In  readily  marketable  Treasury  bills  or 
prime  commercial  paper  might  Influence  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  short- 
term  TT.S.  Government  secvirltles  are  bought 
and  sold. 

And,  the  Fed  was  aware  that  "readily 
marketable  CD's  Issued  in  large  denomi- 
nations by  well  known  banks  compete  di- 
rectly with  short-term  treasuries,  com- 
mercial paper,  sales  finance  company 
paper,  and  bankers'  acceptance." 


Dr.  Paul  S.  Nadler,  writing  in  the  same 
issue  of  Banking,  stated  on  page  50: 

Many  banks  first  looked  at  the  CD  as  de- 
fensive Instrument  to  keep  corporate  treas- 
urers and  municipal  officials  from  removing 
their  excess  balances  and  placing  the  money 
In  Treasury  bills  and  other  money  m&rket  In- 
struments. 

Similarly,  Dunn's  Review  of  February 
1966,  on  page  45,  states  that  corporate 
treasurers  "tiu-ned  chiefly  to  Treasiary 
bills  were  there  was  no  risk,  plenty  of 
liquidity  and  a  wide  assortment  of  ma- 
turities to  choose  from — an  important 
factor  when  dividend  and  tax  payments 
must  be  met." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  action  of  1965  in 
raising  regulation  Q  also  included  short- 
ening permissible  maturities  to  30  days 
to  provide  banks  the  opportunity  to  offer 
any  possible  matvuity  a  corporate  treas- 
lu-er  might  desire  in  order  to  prevent  his 
idle  cash  from  entering  the  Treasury  bill 
market. 

That  the  emergence  of  the  negotiable 
CD  has  an  $18  billion  money  market  in- 
strument has  adversely  affected  Treasury 
bill  rates  over  the  course  of  the  past  5 
years  is  beyond  dispute.  The  negotiable 
CD  is  not  at  all  definable  as  a  true  bank 
deposit.  It  is  really  a  money  market 
instriunent  which  the  money  market 
banks  utilize  fully  as  a  borrowing  device 
to  attract  large  amounts  of  volatile 
short-term  Interest  sensitive  funds  in 
competition  with  other  money  market 
instruments.  The  emergence  of  the  ne- 
gotiable CD  and  its  impact  on  the  Treas- 
ury bill  market  would  have  been  utterly 
impossible  without  the  willing  coopera- 
tion of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in 
raising  the  interest  ceiling  and  lowering 
minimum  maturities  four  times  just 
since  1961. 

With  Treasury  bill  rates  the  highest 
since  the  days  of  the  Eisenhower  tight 
money  administration,  the  CD  problem 
demands  an  immediate  solution  by  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  gentleman  has 
mentioned  spending.  I  believe  this  is 
one  of  the  primary  concents  with  respect 
to  this  bUl. 

We  have  witnessed  the  contradiction 
implied  not  only  in  the  bill  but  also  in 
the  understanding  of  it.  We  heard  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia and  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey. One  implied,  in  effect,  that  we 
could  create  within  these  agencies  a  re- 
volving fund,  and  the  other  said  we  could 
not. 

For  that  matter,  the  bill  itself  is  a 
contradiction ;  one  section  says  it  can  be 
done  and  another  says  it  cannot. 

If  an  authorization  ceiling  of  $100  mil- 
lion is  placed  on  an  agency,  they  could 
make  loans,  then  take  them  and  sell  them 
to  Faruile  Mae  and  make  $100  million, 
and  then  make  new  loans  in  that  amount, 
and  then  resell  the  loans,  and  make  new 


loans  and  sell  again — three,  four,  five, 
six,  seven,  or  eight  times. 

The  bill  is  completely  inconsistent  In 
the  spending  area. 

This  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern.  The 
committee  should  have  handled  it.  Be- 
cause the  committee  did  not,  it  is  up  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  handle 
it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  again  make  the  observation  that  there 
is  a  reason  for  this  undue  haste,  which 
men  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  have 
pointed  out.  This  is  the  undue  haste 
with  which  this  matter  has  been  rammed 
through  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. It  demonstrates  an  attempt  to 
hide  the  sham  behind  the  problem  in- 
volving the  interest  rate  ceiling  and  the 
ceiling  on  the  amount  of  the  debt. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  On  the  last  point  first, 
we  are  concealing  nothing,  and  every- 
body knows  there  is  no  concealment  here, 
whether  on  the  debt  ceiling  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  and  I 
are  at  a  difference,  obviously.  Of  course, 
those  on  the  other  side  do  not  want  to  be 
accused  of  concealing.  I  believe  the  Rec- 
ord Is  clear.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
shameful  records  I  have  witnessed  in  the 
16  years  I  have  been  in  the  Congress.  I 
believe  there  has  been  concealment.  I 
believe  it  has  been  a  sham.    I  believe  It 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  minute,  and  I  ask  the 
gentleman  to  yield  to  answer  a  question- 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
xa&n  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  With  all  due  respect 
to  the  gentleman — and  I  do  have  great 
respect  for  him  and  high  regard — his 
Eirgiunent  seems  to  be  that  this  is  a  fine 
proposal  during  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration but  a  bad  proposal  during  a 
Democratic  administration. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  The  gentleman  was 
not  listening  to  what  I  said.  Perhaps 
others  who  read  the  Record  will  f^l  the 
same,  but  I  have  tried  to  point  out  the 
difference  of  opinion. 

I  have  alleged  that  you  people  have 
used  a  very  good  label,  a  fine  objective, 
but  have  distorted  it  in  the  details. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  With  reference  to  the 
colloquy  the  gentleman  had  with  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  there  is  not 
any  doubt,  we  may  mean  the  same  thing 
by  using  different  language.  We  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  we  intend  that  no  re- 
volving fimd  may  use  $1  more  than  is  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  to  it.  We  will 
offer  an  amendment,  when  we  get  to  the 
5-mlnute  rule,  which  will  make  it  ade- 
quately clear  that  is  all  that  is  Intended 
here,  and  there  is  no  additional  power. 
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Mr  CURTIS  It  would  have  been  bet- 
ter if  the  committee  had  done  its  home- 
work first 

Mr.  PATMA>f.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr  Wld- 
NALLi  finished? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.     I  want  to  yield  only 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request. 
H   Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  lo  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana   [Mr    Bray!. 

Mr  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bUl 
sets  a  new  high  in  legislative  legerde- 
main, although  that  Is  an  honor  not  to 
be  lightly  bestowed. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  bill,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  to  try  to  confuse  the  public 
about  the  amount  of  Federal  si>ending 
going  on  this  year. 

The  administrative  budget  predicts  a 
budget  deficit  of  $1.8  billion  That  is 
based  on  so-called  participation  sales  of 
$4  7  billion  of  financial  assets. 

In  other  words  the  proposed  deficit 
would  be  $6  bilUon  were  it  not  for  the 
sale  of  $4.2  biUion  In  assets. 

If  we  knew  an  individual  who  sold 
part  of  his  capital  assets  and  counted 
It  for  income  we  would  think  him  very 
foolish. 

If  a  farmer  sells  part  of  his  acreage 
and  then  brags  about  his  Income,  we 
know  he  Is  following  a  course  which  will 
lead  to  financial  ruin. 

Obviously,  by  this  kind  of  sleight  of 
hand  It  would  be  possible  to  balance  the 
budget  and  even  show  a  surplus  The 
trouble  is  you  can  only  sell  assets  once. 
If  they  are  sold  this  year,  they  cannot  be 
sold  again  next  year,  and  you  have  that 
much  more  of  a  problem  In  meeting  ex- 
penditures. 

There  are  other  considerations  which 
make  this  legislation  very  undesirable, 
but  to  me  the  attempt  to  cover  up  the 
actual  level  of  Government  spending  by 
such  a  shoddy  device  is  more  than  rea- 
son enough  In  Itself. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr   Weltnbr], 

Mr  WELTNER  Mr  Chairman,  in 
my  previous  remarks  today  I  indicated 
that  it  has  been  Impovsslble  for  the  Tre€is- 
ury  to  sell  long-term  bonds  in  most  re- 
cent years  because  of  the  fact  tliat  the 
market  would  not  purchase  them  due  to 
statutory  4 ',4 -percent  Interest  rate  maxi- 
mum they  could  carry- 
Essentially  this  statement  is  correct. 
However,  it  Is  true  that  there  have  been 
several  advanced  refunding  Issues  in- 
volving long-term  bonds,  and  several 
relatlvtMy  small  new  bond  Issues,  which 
the  Federal  Government  In  several  years 
past  has  been  able  t-o  float 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
The  CHAIR\L^N,     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia'' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'NKAL  of  Georgia.     Mr.  Chalr- 
man.the  Sales  Participation  Act  of  1966 
Is  another  sad  example  of  the  smoke  of 
lngenloi'.s  Ideas  hiding  but  evidencing  the 
fires  of  economic  trouble.    The  reasons 


offered  for  wanting  private  capital  in 
Federal  loeui  programs  are  cloaked  in 
free  enterprise  tenninology.  However, 
the  real  reason  for  the  bill  is  to  brush 
aside  our  publicly  acknowledged  budget 
deficit. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  spent  itself  into  a  financial 
straltjacket.  We  have  witnessed  5 
straight  years  of  Federal  budget  deficits 
averaging  $6.2  billion,  shiinklng  gold 
reserves,  a  serious  balance-of-pasnoients 
deficit,  very  substantial  budget  Increases, 
frequent  exterislons  In  our  temporary 
debt  limit,  the  removal  of  silver  from 
coins,  a  reduction  In  the  gold  that  back- 
stops our  currency,  the  recent  reinstate- 
ment of  excise  taxes,  and  a  host  of  addi- 
tional Indications  of  economic  plight. 

It  is  axiomatic  in  our  society  that  when 
a  business  enterprise  has  to  discount  Its 
notes  In  order  to  meet  operating  ex- 
penses, It  Is  a  sure  sign  of  financial 
trouble. 

The  Sales  Participation  Act  Is  equiv- 
alent to  discounting  notes  with  re- 
course, I  repeat,  with  recourse,  In  order 
to  meet  (operating  expenses — or  what  we 
can  even  less  afford — huge  charitable 
contributions  at  home  and  abroad  that 
do  little  more  than  throttle  the  ambition 
of  recipients. 

It  is  a  standard  procedure  to  ask  every 
youngster  what  he  wants  to  be  when  he 
grows  up.  As  a  child,  I  had  what  I 
childishly  thought  was  a  clever  answer. 
I  said  I  wanted  to  be  a  philanthn^Jlst, 
and  when  this  prompted  the  Inevitable 
"why"  my  reply  was  that  I  noticed  that 
every  philanthropist  I  read  about  was 
very  wealthy. 

Of  course,  at  that  time.  I  had  no  way 
of  knowing  that  Uncle  Sam  would  kick 
the  traces  and  become  an  exception  to 
the  rule.  He  has  long  had  the  Image  of 
one  with  limitless  financial  capacity,  but 
sadly  enough  his  Image  has  been  tar- 
nished In  recent  years. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  at  the  very  time  the 
administration  is  asking  us  to  vote  In  a 
Participation  Sales  Act,  we  are  giving 
away  increasing  amounts  of  money — 
especially  in  the  area  of  unappreciated 
foreign  aid.  How  much  longer  can  we 
continue  on  this  course?  If  we  cannot 
pay  our  public  debts  in  a  boom  period, 
when  can  we  pay  them? 

It  appears  that  the  United  States  has 
only  three  alternatives  to  avoid  an  Im- 
pending economic  crisis.  We  can.  first, 
continue  to  extend  the  debt  limit;  second, 
increase  taxes;  or  third,  substantially  re- 
duce Government  spending.  Extending 
the  debt  limit  has  become  a  ritual  In  Con- 
gress, and  the  administration  is  seriously 
considering  an  Increase  in  taxes.  But  we 
continue  to  ignore  the  third  and  sensible 
alternative — a  decrease  in  spending. 

In  fact,  we  are  considering  a  bUl  today 
which  makes  It  possible  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  our  financial  situa- 
tion appear  in  better  shape  for  further 
waste  and  extravagance. 

I  will  happily  support  the  Sales  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1966  If  an  amendment 
is  adopted  to  apply  the  proceeds  on  the 
natlotuil  debt. 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
proposed  Sales  Participation  Act  ad- 
dresses Itself  to  a  problem  which  has  been 
a  concern  of  tluree  administrations,  two 
Democratic  and  one  Republican.  The 
problem  is  this :  What  to  do  with  direct 
Federal  lending  programs  which  im- 
mobilize larger  and  larger  sums  of  bud- 
get dollars  in  a  bulging,  overflowing  Fed- 
eral portfolio  of  loan  paper. 

The  Government  has  been  selling  off 
these  assets — and  they  are  assets,  for 
they  are  bona  fide  promises  to  pay  on 
the  part  of  borrowers  with  an  excellent 
repayment  record  over  the  years — sell- 
ing these  assets  to  private  investors  for 
well  over  10  years. 

But  there  are  problems  associated  with 
direct  sales  of  these  assets — problems 
which  are  difficult  to  solve  and  which 
place  effective  limitations  on  the  amount 
of  assets  which  can  be  sold  in  the  market. 
These  problems  have  given  rise  to  the 
technique  known  as  participation  sales, 
which  gets  around  most  of  the  difficul- 
ties. The  technique  has  been  used  with 
success  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  and 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion— Fannie  May. 

The  participation  technique  consists 
of  grouping  loans  In  pools  and  selling 
imrticlpatlons  or  shares  In  the  pools 
rather  than  selling  the  underlying  loans 
directly.  It  Is  a  natural  development 
In  the  financing  of  Federal  credit  pro- 
grams. 

The  Government's  essential  function 
becomes  one  of  imderwrltlng  the  credit 
risk  and  thus  facilitating  the  flow  of 
funds  from  investors  to  borrowers  who 
do  not  have  ready  access  to  capital  mar- 
kets. 

The  sale  of  participation  certificates 
backed  by  the  Government  makes  it 
feasible  for  private  Investors  to  Invest  In 
a  variety  of  programs  in  which  the  bor- 
rowers' names  and  credit  standings  are 
not  well  known.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment acts  as  an  Intermediary. 

In  most  Federal  credit  programs,  the 
Government  assumes  the  credit  risk  or 
most  of  It.  The  reason  is  that  private 
lenders  are  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 
assume  the  loan  risks  on  the  credit  terms 
and  conditions  necessary  to  meet  the  ob- 
jectives we  have  established  for  the  pro- 
grams. By  assuming  the  risk,  the  Gov- 
ernment stimulates  the  flow  of  funds 
from  private  Investors  to  communities, 
organizations,  and  Individuals. 

Assvunptlon  of  the  risk  is  essentially 
the  same,  whether  In  a  guaranteed  loan, 
an  Insured  loan,  or  a  pool  of  direct  loans 
In  which  guaranteed  participations  are 
sold. 

The  Participations  Sales  Act  of  1966  is 
a  natural  evolution  In  the  development  of 
more  efficient  financing  techniques. 
This  legislation  will  strengthen  the  pri- 
vate market  in  its  ability  to  suptwrt  the 
credit  programs  which  our  society  and 
econcany  nw.-d.  It  will  also  reduce  the 
total  of  scarce  budget  dollars  tied  up  im- 
necessarily  in  the  portfolio  of  loans  which 
the  Government  will  be  carrying. 
I  urge  full  support  of  HR.  14544. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI.  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I 
first  heard  of  this  legislation  I  was  in- 
clined to  be  skeptical  and  doubtful  that 
Congress  should  take  this  action.  Now 
that  I  have  listened  to  some  of  the  debate 
and  had  opportunity  to  study  the  legisla- 
tion, I  see  nothing  really  wrong  with  It. 

I  realize  that  It  will  authorize  actions 
that  will,  to  those  who  do  not  give  It 
adequate  consideration,  make  the  na- 
tional debt  appear  lower  and  make  the 
administrative  budget  seem  smaller.  But 
why  should  that  deny  a  bill  if  it  other- 
wise Is  valid  and  makes  good  sense.  Why 
should  not  these  loan  assets,  which  the 
Government  owns,  be  pooled  as  a  basis 
for  sale  of  these  certificates? 

It  is  not  creating  a  false  picture  to  In- 
dicate what  the  real  truth  Is.  namely, 
that  the  obligation  will  be  paid  and  that 
the  payment  from  the  Treasury  generally 
will  be  the  disparity  between  what  the 
interest  rates  might  be  and  the  losses 
that  the  Government  may  take.  These 
losses  will  be  out  In  the  open  for  all  to 
see  to  a  greater  degree  than  heretofore. 

I  realize  that  for  many  years  the 
budget  and  appropriation  system  has  to 
some  extent  been  confusing.  I  know  of 
a  project  In  the  district  which  adjoins 
mine,  a  reclamation  project,  to  provide 
water  for  several  cities,  which  will  cost 
about  $90  million.  According  to  the 
present  system  of  budgeting,  this  shows 
up  as  an  outlay  by  the  Government  that 
from  first  appearances  will  never  be  re- 
turned, just  like  buying  an  Army  tank 
or  a  military  aircraft.  Actually,  though, 
niore  than  90  percent  of  the  money  spent 
on  this  project  will  be  rei>aid  under  the 
repayment  provision  of  the  reclsmaatlon 
lav  This  Is  not  on  all  fours  with  exact 
buCiget  techniques  involved  in  the  pend- 
ing bill,  but  it  emphasizes  a  point  which 
I  think  is  valid. 

If  there  were  no  precedent  for  the 
procedure  involved  In  this  bill  and  If  we 
had  not  been  doing  It  from  year  to  year, 
it  might  be  something  we  would  ap- 
proach with  far  greater  concern. 

But  we  have  done  some  of  this.  It 
seems  to  be  acceptable.  It  has  been 
recommended  by  previous  administra- 
tions. However,  whether  anyone  recom- 
mended it  or  did  not  recommend  it,  or 
whether  the  Republicans  are  for  It  and 
whether  the  Democrats  are  for  it  Is  not 
the  point.  The  point  Is  this:  Is  this  a 
wise  and  proper  action? 

Mr.  WIDNALX..  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.    Not  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  portion  of  my  skepti- 
cism about  this  was  that  the  Congres- 
sional appropriations  review  process 
would  be  bypassed  or  undermined. 
This  was  the  thing  that  gave  me  a  great 
deal  of  concern  in  the  early  considera- 
tion of  this  matter. 

Of  course,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  I  am  quite 
Jealous  of  its  prerogatives,  as  all  com- 
mittee chairmen  tend  to  be.  But  more 
than  that,  I  am  Jealous  of  the  preroga- 


tives of  the  Congress  and  not  Just  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  see  it.  we  do  not 
lose  any  of  the  controls  which  we  have 
previously  had.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  these  controls  will  be  strength- 
ened, and  all  of  these  participation  sales 
will  have  to  be  approved  in  advance  In 
appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  some  dis- 
cussion here  about  the  continuous  pur- 
chase of  certificates  from  the  revolving 
funds.  Of  course,  you  could  continue 
to  purchase  the  certificates  from  the 
revolving  fund,  If  Congress  gives  Its  ap- 
proval to  do  so,  but  not  otherwise.  And, 
if  this  Is  not  the  clear  Intent  of  the  bill — 
the  one  now  pending  before  us — I  cer- 
tainly would  support  any  action  to  make 
this  perfectly  clear.  However,  from  my 
knowledge.  It  Is  perfectly  clear. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  what  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  is  saying,  because  I  have 
approached  my  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject from  that  same  point  of  view.  There 
are  certain  rules  of  the  House  which  re- 
quire that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee shall  initiate  appropriations,  and  no 
funds  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, except  by  appropriations,  as  is  pro- 
vided for  In  the  Constitution. 

I  do  not  understand,  and  I  direct  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
to  the  language  contained  in  paragraphs 
4  and  5  on  page  6  of  the  bill.  I  have  read 
these  paragraphs  many  times  and  I  must 
say  that  In  my  judgment  they  violate 
not  only  the  rules  of  the  House  but  also 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  being  turned  into  an  au- 
thorizing committee  and  that  the  legis- 
lative committee  is  doing  the  appropri- 
ating. 

I  would  appreciate  if  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations would  point  out  wherein  I  am 
wrong  In  that  construction  of  this  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  knows  that  we  have  been 
in  this  business  of  disposing  of  these 
assets  over  a  period  of  years,  imder  cer- 
tain circumstances — under  the  FNMA, 
under  the  Veterans'  Administration  loan 
program,  and  otherwise.  As  I  see  it, 
there  is  no  really  radical  change  in  that 
procedure  as  a  result  of  this  bill.  My  in- 
terpretation of  the  bill  is,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  previously  in  my  remarks, 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  It- 
self would  initially  determine  whether  or 
not  and  to  what  extent  these  certificates 
would  be  sold.  Then  the  House  and  the 
Senate  would  have  to  pass  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  make  a  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  do  not  believe  it  can 
be  shown  that  any  previous  legislation 


has  ever  contained  language  even  close 
kin  to  that  contained  in  paragraphs  4 
and  5  of  section  2  of  this  bill.  As  I  im- 
derstarid  It,  this  language  has  never  be- 
fore appeared  in  legislation  during  our 
entire  hlstory-^t  Is  entirely  unprece- 
dented. Now  that  fact  alone  would  cer- 
tainly not  condemn  It,  but  I  suspect  this 
sort  of  thing  has  never  before  been  tried 
because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  violation 
of  the  rule  that  gives  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  appropriations  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  What  we  have 
here  is  an  indefinite,  automatic  appro- 
priation based  upon  a  blanket  authoriza- 
tion to  be  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  The  amount  of  funds 
used  will  not  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  but  by  the 
terms  of  the  trust  Insti-ument  which  will 
be  dictated  by  New  York  City  bond  at- 
torneys Instead  of  by  Congress. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  want  to  undertake  to 
answer  the  question  thEit  has  been  raised 
by  saying  that  durirxg  the  discussion  In 
our  Conamittee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
we  found  heretofore  none  of  these  agen- 
cies when  disposing  of  government  ob- 
ligations had  to  go  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Appropriations  for  such  appropriations. 
Now  we  are  writing  Into  this  bill  for  the 
first  time,  and  now  this  bUl  will  require 
that  all  of  these  agencies  before  selling 
any  of  these  Government  obligations, 
which  we  own,  at  a  discount — the  dis- 
count must  be  made  available  to  them 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
by  an  appropriation  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  JONAS.  But  the  amount  of  the 
subsidy,  on  the  discoimt  if  you  prefer 
that  term,  will  not  be  determined  in  ad- 
vance by  an  appropriation  tict  because 
that  act  will  only  authorize  the  Issuance 
of  an  "aggregate  principal  amount"  and 
this  somehow  by  the  terms  of  this  bill 
gets  converted  into  an  obligation  to  com- 
ply with  the  terms  of  the  trust  Instru- 
ment. 

Your  own  committee  report  on  page 
5  reads  as  follows : 

Thus,  purchasers  oi  partlclpatlooB  would 
be  assured  of  timely  payments  ot  prlnclpsJ 
and  Interest  without  further  action  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Texaa  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr,  MULTER.  I  use  the  word  "dis- 
count" very  loosely.  What  we  are  doing 
here  is  this.  We  have,  for  instance,  dis- 
aster loans  which  carry  a  3  percent  in- 
terest rate.  That  carries  less  than  the 
going  Interest  rate. 

This  instrument  Is  now  going  to  be  sold 
to  the  purchaser  so  as  to  yield  the  going 
rate.  Therefore,  the  Government  must 
make  up  the  difference.  The  difference 
is  what  I  have  called  loosely  the  "dis- 
count." Heretofore  they  have  been  able 
to  do  that  without  any  authorization. 
They  have  the  right  to  do  it.  Now  we  say 
that  from  now  on  before  you  do  that,  go 
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to  the  Conj?ress  and  get  a  law  authoriz- 
ing you  and  an  appropriation  of  the 
money  to  make  up  that  differe-'ice  before 
you  sell  It  at  that  difference. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  do  not  find  that  spelled 
out  in  the  bill.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
support  an  amendment  to  express  this  as 
the  clear  intent  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MULTER.  That  is  the  intent  of 
the  section  you  have  referred  to  which  Is 
subdivision  4,  page  6. 

Mr.  JONAS.    Well,  it  does  not  say  that. 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MAHON.  Of  course,  this  is  a 
matter  of  interpretation.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr,  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  clarify  the  matter. 
But  we  had  before  our  comm.ittee  Mr. 
Baughman,  who  is  the  chairman  of 
Fannie  Mae.  He  specifically  empha- 
sized there  was  nothing  new  about  this 
procedure.  There  was  some  strengthen- 
ing provision  put  in  the  law  and  they 
would  have  to  give  to  the  Congress  a 
ju-stificatlon  for  an  appropriation  for 
Interest  payments.  We  are  following 
the  same  pattern  that  we  have  been  fol- 
lowing on  the  other  sales  of  securities 
except  that  the  Director  of  Fannie  Mae 
serves  as  a  trustee  in  this  capacity. 

Mr.  MAHON,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
assert and  repeat  my  statement  that  I 
believe  the  action  propo.sed  here  does  not 
do  violence  to  the  appropriation  process 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
other  body;  and  that  it  gives  us  in  some 
respects  more  safeguards  than  we  now 
have, 

I  think  the  action  proposed  in  this 
bill — out  In  the  open  and  aboveboard, 
is  sound  in  concept,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
express  my  approval  of  this  legislation. 
I  am  not  sure  about  all  of  the  people 
and  all  of  the  organizations  who  are  for 
It  or  against  it,  I,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress,  have  studied 
it,  T  am  not  maintaining  that  the  bill  is 
perfect  in  every  respect.  Adjustments 
and  refinements  based  on  experience 
m.ay  be  required  from  time  to  time.  But 
I  am  in  favor  of  it  and  I  believe  it  ought 
to  be  passed,  I  believe  it  to  be  in  the 
public  Interest  in  the  years  to  come  that 
we  handle  these  m.atters  and  these  obli- 
gations in  the  way  proposed  in  this  legis- 
lation. I  think  we  have  the  .safeguards 
that  in  my  judgment  we  need  to  have 
Mr  WIDNALL  We  have  no  further 
requests  for  time. 

Mr,  PATMAN  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  ard  I 
SLS.k  that  the  Clerk  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senatf  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Unit'-d  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  &a  the  'Participation  Sales 
Act  of  1966'. 
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Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.  14544)  to  promote  private  fi- 
nancing of  credit  needs  and  to  provide 
for  an  efficient  and  orderly  method  of 
liquidating  financial  assets  held  by  Fed- 
eral credit  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
speaking  on  the  bill  today  have  the 
privilege  of  extending  their  remarks  and 
Including  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM   FOR   THE 
BALANCE  OF  THIS  WEEK 


the  conference  report  come  up  first  and 
then  these  unanimous-consent  requests' 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Yes,  we  would  handle 
the  conference  report  first,  and  I  would 
think  we  would  try  to  dispose  of  these 
unanimous-consent  blUs  tamediately 
thereafter.  They  should  not  take  much 
time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  have  been 
asked  by  a  number  of  Members  on  our 
side  if  there  Is  any  plan  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day, May  30, 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  we  have  made  no  plans  with  refer- 
ence to  that  matter.  I  would  like  to  con- 
sult with  other  Members  of  the  leader- 
ship, particularly  the  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  we  will  not  have  any  legislative 
business  on  Memorial  Day,  if  that  Is  what 
the  gentleman  means. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 


Mr  PATMAN,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  Keogh.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
for  1  minute  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the   distinguished   majority   leader  the 
schedule  for  the  remainder  of  the  week. 
The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection. 
it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   GERALD  R.  FORD.     I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  we  plan  to  conclude 
consideration  of  HJl.  14544,  the  Par- 
ticipation Sales  Act  of  1966.  tomorrow. 
The  minimum  wage  bill.  HM.  13712, 
previously  annoimced,  will  go  over  until 
next  week. 

I  would  like  to  advise  Members  for 
their  Information  that  in  addition  to 
continuation  of  consideration  of  the 
Participation  Sales  Act,  the  following 
matters  are  added  to  the  program  for  to- 
morrow: 

The  conference  report  on  KR.  14215, 
Department  of  Interior  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1967,  will  be  called 
up  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Denton]. 

Also  tomorrow  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Phubin]  has  ad- 
vised that  he  wIU  call  up  by  imanlmous 
consent  the  following  bills  unanimously 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  13768,  to  authorize  disposal  of 
celestite  from  supplemental  stockpile; 

HJl.  13769,  to  authorize  disposal  of 
cordage  fiber — sisal — from  national 
stockpile; 

H.R.  13770.  to  authorize  disposal  of 
crocidolite  asbestos — harsh— from  sup- 
plemental stockpile; 

HJl.  13772,  to  authorize  disposal  of 
metallurgical  grade  manganese  ore  from 
national  stockpile  and  supplemental 
stockpile; 

HJl.  13773.  to  authorize  disposal  of 
oplirni  from  national  stockpile; 

H.R.  13366,  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  aluminum  from  national  stockpile. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  in  what 
order  we  will  proceed  tc«norrow?    Will 


RESIGNATIONS  OF  MEMBERS  OP 
UNITED  STATES-CANADA  INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY GROUP 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communications,  which 
were  read: 

Mat  17,  1966. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCoemack, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker  :  Since  It  will  not  be  pos- 
sible for  me  to  attend  the  May  meeting  of 
the  United  States-Canada  Interparliamen- 
tary Group,  I  ask  that  my  resignation  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Delegation  be  accepted 
so  that  an  alternate  can  be  appointed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stanley  R.  Tctpper, 
Member  of  Congress,  Maine. 

Mat  13,  1966. 
Hon.  John  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  was  Indeed  sorry  to 
And  that  I  will  be  unable  to  Join  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Delegation  to  the  Ninth 
Meeting  of  the  Canada-United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Group  May  18  through  22. 
I  have  advised  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  my  inability  to  attend. 

It  Is  with  much  regret  that  I  must  ask 
that  I  be  removed  aa  a  member  of  the  United 
States-Canada  Interparliamentary  Group.  It 
has  been  an  honor  to  serve  with  these  fine 
representatives,  and  I  regret  my  inability  to 
continue  as  a  member. 

My   thanks   for   your  assistance,  and  my 
warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  N.  Oiaimo, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection, 
the  resignations  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  CANADA-UNITED  STATES  IN- 
TERPARLIAMENTARY GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  86-42,  the 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the  Can- 
ada-United Stat.es  Inteiparliamentary 
Group  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Km)  and  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Duncan],  to  fill  the  existing 
vacancies  thereon. 
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so  MUCH  IS  RIGHT:  THE  RECORD 
OF  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  Mc- 
NAMARA 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks,   and    to    Include    a    newspaper 

editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
o  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  years 
of  experience  in  Congress  I  have  fotmd  It 
Is  those  with  the  courage  to  make  E>osi- 
tive  decisions  In  the  Interest  of  our  coun- 
try who  come  in  for  the  most  criticism. 
That  is  understandable  because  there  Is 
always  room  for  differences  when  deci- 
sions are  being  made.  The  greatest  good 
is  accomplished,  however,  by  men  willing 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  decision- 
making, even  In  the  face  of  criticism. 

I  have  not  always  been  in  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  but  In 
retrospect  I  can  see  In  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara  the  kind  of  strong  leader  Con- 
gress looked  for  when  it  created  the  Office 
of  secretary  of  Defense.  At  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice  McNamara  accepted  the 
challenge  of  directing  the  Nation's  Mili- 
tary Establishment  and  he  has  accom- 
plished much  to  assure  its  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  thereby  advancing  our  na- 
tional security. 

More  and  more  people  throughout  the 
country  are  beginning  to  realize  this. 
Witness  for  instance  the  writings  of  the 
well-known  columnist,  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond.  Under  leave  to  do  so  I  include 
with  my  remarks  Mr.  Drummond's  col- 
umn which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  of  Saturday.  May  14,  1966.  It 
follows: 

McNamara  Record:   So  Much  Is  Right 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — Robert  S.  McNamaxa  la  the 
most  durable  secretary  of  defense  the  Penta- 
gon has  ever  had. 

In  one  Important  sense  McNamara  Is  the 
first  secretary  of  defense  the  Pentagon  has 
ever  had,  because  he  Is  the  first  civilian  to 
have  won  command  of  the  decision-making 
process  of  the  most  powerful  arm  of  the  moet 
powerful  nation  In  the  world. 

McNamara  will  win  no  popularity  contest 
In  Washington,  either  In  the  Pentagon  or  in 
Congress. 

There  are  two  main  reasons.  He  has  forced 
and  end  to  the  warring  and  wasteful  sov- 
ereignties of  the  services — Army,  Navy.  Air 
Force,  Marine  Corps.  I  can  remember  when 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  so  disjointed 
that  they  couldn't  even  agree  on  their  mis- 
sions In  the  event  of  war  and  each  laid  out 
war  plans  that  Ignored  the  others. 

The  effect  of  this  kind  of  competing  dis- 
unity within  the  services  was  to  shift  to  Con- 
gress much  of  the  decision  as  to  how  the 
total  defense  budget  would  be  divided,  a  mlll- 
tary-flnanclal  decision  which  ought  to  be 
made  in  the  Pentagon,  Today  It  Is.  Con- 
gress used  to  relish  the  old  days  and  resents 
the  extent  to  which  McNamara  has  both  per- 
suaded and  coerced  the  Joint  Chiefs  Into  a 
working  unity  under  powerful  civilian  com- 
mand. 

McNamara  Is  not  pc^ular  In  the  Pentagon, 
but  he  Is  respected  and  valued.  McNamara 
U  not  popular  In  Congress,  but  when  a  re- 
porter asks  a  critical  congreasman  If  he  would 
like  to  see  McNamara  quit,  be  invariably  re- 
plies, "Heavens,  no." 


I  am  not  suggesting  that  McNamara  can 
do  no  wrong,  that  his  Judgment  has  been  In- 
fallible. But  I  do  report  that  he  has  done 
so  much  that's  right  at  the  right  time  that 
even  his  critics  would  be  horrified  at  the 
prospect  of  having  him  leave. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  he  has  done: 

War  readiness — When  the  President  de- 
cided to  put  troops  Into  the  field  in  Viet  Nam, 
we  were  able  to  move  100.000  men,  plus  all 
supporting  materiel,  10,000  miles  In  about  130 
days  and  these  troops  began  fighting  almost 
at  once  with  high  morale,  and  many  more 
have  followed. 

War  supplies — Despite  the  recurring  dis- 
order and  llmltled  harbor  facilities,  there 
have  been  no  serious  shortages.  They  have 
been  few  and  minor  and  temporary. 

Advance  planning — We  would  not  have 
been  able  to  come  to  the  defense  of  South 
Viet  Nam  effectively  If  McNamara,  with  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy's  support,  had  not 
moved  In  1961  to  strengthen  the  conventional 
and  guerrilla- trained  forces  of  the  Army. 
McNamara  not  only  recognized  clearly  but 
acted  on  the  premise  that  the  nuclear  stale- 
mate would  not  deter  aggression  by  non- 
nuclear  means.  In  1962.  two  years  before  we 
began  fighting  in  Viet  Nam,  he  added  to  the 
budgets  of  all  the  services  In  order  to  make 
sure  they  would  have  the  ..equipment  and 
supplies  to  match  their  war  plans. 

I  doubt  that  there  is  any  "shocking  mis- 
management" In  this  record. 


DAIRY  IMPORT  ACT  OP   1966 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  copy  of  the  bill 
which  I  introduced. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  today  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  the 
Dairy  Import  Act  of  1966. 

This  bill  would  confirm  the  right  of 
Congress  to  control  foreign  trade  in  milk, 
cheese,  and  other  dairy  products.  It  is  a 
Just  and  reasonable  bill  which  provides 
adequate  protection  for  both  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts. At  the  same  time,  it  provides  the 
fiexiblllty  needed  to  make  it  a  workable 
piece  of  legislation. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  Nation's 
farmers,  and  particularly  the  dairy 
farmers,  have  faced  economic  hardships 
unparalleled  in  American  history  since 
the  days  of  the  factory  sweatshop,  I 
feel  this  measure  is  a  very  vital  step — a 
very  necessary  step — toward  putting  the 
farmer  back  onto  a  sound  economic 
footing. 

For  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  dec- 
ade, farmers  are  beginning  to  see  a 
glimmer  of  hope  for  the  future.  How- 
ever, the  action  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion in  allowing  larger  and  larger 
quantities  of  dairy  products  to  be  im- 
ported is  severely  restricting  the  opera- 
tion of  existing  dairy  programs  enacted 
by  Congress  and  is  threatening  to  com- 
pletely repulse  the  dairy  farmers'  at- 
tempted return  to  the  afBuent  society. 

This  measure,  which  was  introduced 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  In 
the  other  body,  is  a  moderate,  flexible 
measure  which  Is  In  the  best  interest  o! 
both  the  farmer  and  the  taxpayer. 
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(A  bill  to  regulate  imports  of  milk  and  dairy 
products,   and   for  other   purposes) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  aa  the  "Dairy  Import  Act  of 
1966." 

Sec.  2.  No  Imports  of  dairy  products  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  con- 
sumption except  pursuant  to  autborlzatloiu 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  No  authorizations  for  imports  of 
dairy  products  shall  be  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary which  would  result  In  total  Imports  for 
consumption  of  dairy  products  in  any  calen- 
dar year  in  excess  of  the  total  average  annual 
quantity  thereof  which  was  admitted  for 
consumption  dviring  the  five  calendar  yean 
1961  through  1965. 

Sec.  4.  In  the  event  that  total  annual  do- 
mestic consumption  of  dairy  products  In  any 
calendar  year  shall  be  greater  or  less  than 
the  average  total  annual  domestic  consump- 
tion of  dairy  products  during  the  five  calen- 
dar years  1961  through  1965,  the  total  annual 
volume  of  imports  for  such  calendar  year 
authorized  under  section  3  shall  be  Increased 
or  decreased  by  a  corresponding  percentage. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  may  permit,  if  he 
finds  such  action  to  be  necessary  In  the  pub- 
lic interest,  additional  quantities  of  imports 
of  any  dairy  products  the  importation  of 
which  is  regulated  under  this  Act.  Ad- 
ditional imports  permitted  under  this  section 
shall  be  admitted  for  consim:iption  under 
sp>eclal  authorizations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary. No  additional  Imports  shall  be  admit- 
ted for  consumption  under  this  section  at  a 
time  when  prices  received  by  dairy  farmers 
for  milk  on  a  national  average  a«  determined 
by  the  Secretary  are  at  a  level  less  than 
parity,  unless  the  Secretary  shall,  at  the  time 
such  imports  are  admitted,  remove  from  the 
domestic  market,  in  addition  to  other  price 
support  purchases  and  operations,  a  corre- 
sponding quantity  of  dairy  products.  The 
cost  of  removing  such  dairy  products  from 
the  domestic  market  shall  be  separately  re- 
ported and  shall  not  be  charged  to  any  agrl- 
culttiral  program. 

Sec.  6.  "Dairy  products"  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  Includes  all  forms  of  milk  and  dairy 
products,  butterfat,  and  nonfat  milk  solids, 
and  any  combination  or  mixture  thereof,  and 
also  any  article,  compound,  or  mixture  con- 
taining 10  percent  or  more  of  butterfat,  non- 
fat milk  solids,  or  any  combination  of  the 
two.  For  the  purpose  of  computing  quanti- 
ties of  dairy  products  under  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  may  make  such  computations.  In 
whole  or  in  part.  In  terms  of  the  butterfat 
and  nonfat  milk  solids  contained  In  such 
dairy  products. 

Sec  7.  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary 
for  the  effective  administration  of  this  Act. 

Sec  8.  Import  controls  under  this  Act  shall 
supplement  import  controls  under  section  22 
of  the  Agricultxiral  Adjustment  Act  and  shall 
apply  to  dairy  products  not  actually  being 
controlled  at  the  time  by  quantitative  limita- 
tions under  said  section  22  and  also  to  dairy 
products  which  at  the  time  are  being  con- 
trolled by  such  quantitative  limitations  but 
at  levels  which  permit  a  greater  quantity  of 
Imports  than  prescribed  by  this  Act. 


THE      RIGHTS      AND      DUTIES      OP 
CITIZENSHIP 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  an  address. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Sidney  L.  Christie,  U.S.  Dls- 
tnct  Judge  for  the  Northern  and  South- 
ern Districts  of  West  Virginia  on  April 
25  addressed  the  candidates  for  natural- 
ization Immediately  prior  to  their  tak- 
ing the  oath  of  allegiance.  Because  of 
the  importance  of  Judge  Christie's  re- 
marks, under  unanimous  consent  I  In- 
clude his  inspiring  comments : 

Ka  the  preeldlng  Judge  of  this  court,  It  U 
my  privilege  to  conduct  this  final  stage  of 
your  Journey  toward  citizenship  I  welcome 
the  opportunity;  It  Is  one  of  the  more  pleas- 
ant duties  of  a  United   States   Judge 

You  have  studied  and  made  preparation 
for  this  Important  day  You  have  passed 
the  examination  and  been  recommended  for 
admission  to  citizenship  in  this  great  coun- 
try You  will  soon  stand  before  the  bar  of 
this  court  and  take  upon  yourselves  a  most 
solemn  obligation — an  oath  of  allegiance  and 
fidelity  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  doing  this,  however  America  does  not 
ask  that  you  cease  t-o  love  and  respect  the 
countries  from  which  you  have  come;  but 
she  does  ask  that  you  give  your  undivided' 
allegiance  to  her  In  return  for  her  be- 
stowing upon  you  the  mantle  of  citizenship 
with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  go 
with  it. 

I  shall  not  here  Inquire  into  your  motives 
or  reasons  for  leaving  your  native  lands  to 
seek  a  new  life,  new  opportunities  and  new 
friends  In  America.  I  shall  assume  them  to 
be  good. 

Nor  win  I  extol  to  you  our  virtues,  which 
we  think  are  many,  nor  dwell  at  length  upon 
the  things  that  have  gone  before  to  make 
America  the  great  country  she  Is.  I  will 
no^  attempt  to  catalogue  for  you  the  many 
opportunities,  advantages  and  benefits  that 
this  country  has  to  offer  you,  for  to  do  so 
would  unduly  prolong  this  proceeding. 

You.  In  preparation  for  this  day,  have 
studied  our  Constitution,  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, and  have  learned  the  fundamentals 
under  which  our  system  of  government  oper- 
ates. I  will  assume  that  you  subscribe  to 
them  and  will  help  to  keep  them  forever  safe 
and  secure 

First — Privilege  to  Vote:  As  you  know,  with 
your  citizenship  goes  the  privilege  to  vote. 
It  la  your  voice  In  deciding  who  will  serve 
you  at  all  levels  of  government.  In  many 
lands,  as  you  know,  this  right  is  either  par- 
tially or  wholly  denied  the  average  citizen. 
This  Is  a  most  valuable  right  and  one  which 
you  should  cherish  and  protect.  I  would 
caution  you  not  to  take  it  lightly.  It  lies 
at  the  very  foundation  of  our  democratic 
society.  To  secure  It  more  than  anything 
else,  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution 
was  fought  and  won  by  our  forefathers. 

You  can  best  use  this  precious  right  by 
aligning  yourselves  with  one  or  the  other 
of  our  major  p>oiltlcal  parties.  I  cannot  sug- 
gest which— that  is  for  you  to  decide.  Study 
the  rradltlons.  the  philosophies  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  two  major  political  parties 
and  then  choose  the  one  that  beet  fits  your 
own  point  of  view 

flegister  lo  vote  and  take  an  active  part 
In  the  party  of  your  choice.  Start  at  the 
precinct  level;  work  yourselves  up  as  you 
would  In  any  line  of  endeavor.  There  Is 
nothing  wrong  about  being  active  In  i>oll- 
Ucs;  to  the  contmry,  it  is  good.  It  is  a  part 
of  our  democratic  process.  Work  from  with- 
in your  party  organization  to  Improve  your 
party:  not  from  without.  Only  through  the 
maintenance  of  a  strong  organijuatlon  of  your 
own  party  can  you  choose  qualified  candi- 
dates in  the  primary  to  compete  with  candi- 
dates of  the  opposite  party  In  the  general 
election.  The  primary,  m  simple  terms,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  screening  process 
whereby  the  party  members,  through  their 


votea,  sift  and  choose  from  a  larger  number 
of  candidates  a  fewer  numl>er  as  nominees 
who  are  found  to  be  best  quaimed  to  con- 
test against  the  nominees  of  the  opposite 
party  in  the  general  elecUon.  It  is,  there- 
fore, axiomatic  that  for  competent  and  quali- 
fied persons  to  be  elected  in  the  general  elec- 
tion, whether  they  be  from  one  party  or  the 
other,  great  care  mu«t  be  given  to  their 
selection  In  the  primary. 

Thus,  it  is  seen  that  It  is  Important  that 
we  maintain  our  two-party  system  In  all  its 
strength  and  vitality  so  that  each  will  be, 
in  a  real  sense,  a  worthy  competitor  of  the 
other  in  the  business  of  selecting  and  elect- 
ing our  public  officials. 

Second — Respect  for  Law:  Laws  are  rules 
designed  to  govern  the  conduct  of  human 
beings.  They  are  Imperfect  in  many  In- 
stances because  they  are  made  by  Imperfect 
human  beings.  But  this  affords  no  excuse 
for  disobeying  the  law.  The  remedy.  In- 
stead, is  to  use  your  Influence  to  get  It 
changed  in  an  orderly  fashion.  The  recent 
tendency  by  some  to  encourage  disobedience 
of  law  because  It  Is  felt  the  law  is  unjust  is 
to  be  deplored.  Such  a  concept.  If  carried 
to  its  lUtlmate,  could  only  lead  to  complete 
breakdown  of  law  and  order;  the  result — 
anarchy.  No  right  thinking  person  would 
want  that  to  happen.  So,  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  citizens  of  our  country  to  uphold  the  law 
and  sincerely  try  to  make  it  work. 

Third — Be  Honest:  Some  of  you  come  from 
lands  where  money  and  the  luxuries  of  life 
are  extremiy  scarce,  and  seeing  many  people 
here  with  theee  things  in  great  abundance 
may  lead  you  to  believe  that  you  can  secure 
them  quickly  by  means  other  than  hard 
work.  Such  would  be  an  unreal  assumption 
on  your  part.  Your  lives  here  will  only  be 
worthwhile  If  you  devote  yourselves  to  hon- 
est toil  and  live  clean  and  respectful  lives. 
Do  not  fall  to  the  temptation  of  engaging 
In  gambling,  rnckets  and  other  types  of  un- 
lawful enterprises  In  the  hope  of  becoming 
rich.  This  will  only  lead  you  to  untold 
trouble  and  grief.  I  have,  in  my  lifetime, 
seen  it  happen  too  many  times  with  dis- 
astrous resuiu.  It  Is  a  game  in  which  you 
cannot  possibly  win,  and  I  hope  that  none 
of   you   here   today  will   try  It. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  review  for  you  Just 
briefly  a  few  things  that  may  prove  helpful 
In  your  quest  for  a  useful  and  happy  life  in 
this  your  adopted  country: 

1.  Tou  should  Inform  yourselves  on  local 
and  world  affairs ;  keep  abreast  of  the  times; 
know  what  Is  going  on  about  you. 

2.  You  should  be  courteous,  unselfish  and 
friendly  toward  others  and  practice  the  pol- 
icy of  a  good  neighbor. 

3.  You  should  be  sincere,  honest  and  de- 
pendable in  all  your  business  dealings,  re- 
membering always  that  a  good  name,  not 
wealth  or  power  or  position.  Is  the  real  thing 
that  counts. 

4.  You  should  take  an  active  part  In  all 
the  worthwhile  activities  of  your  commu- 
nity. 

5.  You  should  be  fair  and  Just  In  all  your 
relations  with  others  and  respect  their  right 
to  disagree  with  you. 

8.  You  should  obey  the  laws  of  your  com- 
munity and  nation,  encourage  others  to  do 
so,  and  give  your  support  to  the  efforts  of 
the  police  and  other  agencies  of  law  enforce- 
ment; understanding  that  by  so  doing,  you 
are  guaranteeing  protection  to  your  person 
and  property  from  those  who  wotild  do  you 
harm. 

7.  You  should  be  Industrious,  thrifty,  and 
anxious  to  give  an  honest  day's  work  for  a 
full  day's  pay. 

8.  Finally,  you  should,  by  your  own  con- 
duct, set  a  good  example  for  others  In  your 
community  to  follow. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  you  will  live 
up  to  these  words  of  friendly  advice  and  to 
your  obligation  as  worthwhile  citizens. 


PROTEST     AGAINST     PAIR     LABOR 
STANDARDS  AMENDMENTS  OF  1966 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  addres* 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Puerto  Rico? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  once  again  to  protest  the  treat- 
ment of  Puerto  Rico  in  H.R.  13712,  the 
proposed  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1966. 

For  25  years,  the  Qovemment  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  through 
honest  and  capable  leadership,  has  dedi- 
cated Its  efforts  to  the  eradication  of  un- 
employment, poverty,  and  substandard 
living  conditions  on  our  island.  I  am 
sure  that  many  of  you  have  heard  of  our 
"Operation  Bootstrap"  program.  We 
have  made  significant  strides  in  our  ef- 
forts to  bring  prosperity,  through  In- 
dustrialization and  diversification  to  a 
once  stagnant,  underdeveloped,  almost 
totally  agricultural  society.  But  we 
have  a  distance  to  go  before  all  our  citi- 
zens will  share  fully  in  the  abundance 
and  affluence  enjoyed  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  that  I  ex- 
press my  fervent  desire  to  better  the 
condition  of  labor  in  Puerto  Rico,  while 
at  the  same  time  I  oppose  these  mini- 
mum wage  amendments.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  contradiction  if  one  understands 
one  fimdamental  economic  principle— 
that  an  automatic  and  substantial  wage 
increase,  imposed  on  a  partially-devel- 
oped and  growing  economy,  threatens  to 
stunt  the  growth  of  industrial  and  retail 
enterprises  and.  in  so  doing,  may  destroy 
the  source  of  a  growing  labor  income  and 
the  hope  of  placing  the  unemployed  in 
productive  and  remunerative  work. 
This  Is  what  we  justifiably  fear  will  oc- 
cur in  Puerto  Rico. 

H.R,  13712,  in  its  present  form,  wiU 
impose  an  automatic  28  percent  two-step 
wage  Increase  for  those  industries  and 
employees  already  covered  by  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  Such  an  increase 
will  occur  without  regard  to  the  economic 
condition  of  the  industry  or  trade,  or  any 
establishment  within  such  industry  or 
trade.  Industries  throughout  the  United 
States  can  perhaps  easily  afford  such  a 
wage  increase,  but  a  great  many  in 
Puei-to  Rico  cannot.  To  enable  Puerto 
Rico  to  continue  its  economic  growth, 
this  automatic  increase  formula  must  be 
eliminated.  The  guiding  principle  of 
wage  and  hour  policy  in  Puerto  Rico,  as 
articulated  in  section  8  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  Is  "to  reach  as  rapidly  as 
is  economically  feasible  without  sub- 
stantially curtailing  employment  the  ob- 
jective of  the  ininimiirn  wage  in  each 
industry." 

We  must  implement  this  policy,  not 
mouth  It,  and  then  Ignore  it.  We  should 
do  this  by  providing  that  all  wage  in- 
creases are  to  be  determined,  industry  by 
industry,  by  the  special  committees 
which  have  performed  this  task  con- 
scientiously and  effectively  since  1940. 


The  automatic  wage  Increeise  formula 
was  first  established  by  the  1961  amend- 
ments. As  I  explained  last  Thursday,  Its 
effect  was  substantially  to  Increase  un- 
employment in  Puerto  Rico.  This  oc- 
curred even  though  the  1961  amend- 
ments, by  establishing  a  hardship  review 
procedure,  enabled  most  of  the  affected 
industries  in  Puerto  Rico  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness. H.R.  13712  not  only  continues  the 
unworkable  automatic  wage  increase 
formula,  but  it  also,  most  imreasonably. 
eliminates  the  review  procedure.  Neither 
I,  nor  the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico, 
nor  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  can  under- 
stand why  this  right  to  appeal  has  been 
eliminated.  In  1961 .  it  prevented  an  eco- 
nomic setback  in  Puerto  Rico  from  be- 
coming an  economic  catastrophe.  If  It 
is  decided  here  that,  despite  the  wishes  of 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
automatic  wage  increase  must  be  im- 
posed, then  I  must  urge  that  the  hard- 
ship committees  be  reinstated. 

Puerto  Rico  objects  to  H.R.  13712  in 
one  other  aspect.  As  we  all  know,  the 
proposed  amendments  will  increase  the 
coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
by  eliminating  exemptions  and  by  lower- 
ing the  dollar  volume  criterion  for  enter- 
prises The  Secretary  of  Labor  of  Puerto 
Rico  estimates  that  this  will  bring  115,100 
tulditlonal  workers  under  the  Federal 
act.  All  of  these  employees  receive  the 
benefits  and  protections  of  Puerto  Rico's 
own  minimum  wage  law.  Applying  the 
expanded  coverage  provisions  of  H.R. 
13712  will  be  simply  an  irrational  dupli- 
cation of  efforts.  It  will  also  create 
problems  which  will  far  outweigh  any 
benefits  It  might  bring. 

We  all  know  the  dlfQcultles  Inherent  in 
the  process  of  extending  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  small,  unsophisticated, 
essentially  local  businesses.  Lack  of 
knowledge,  understanding,  and  some- 
times unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
small,  often  struggling,  entrepreneur  will 
necessarily  breed  problems  of  adminis- 
tration and  compliance.  These  prob- 
lems will  arise  both  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
In  the  United  States;  but  here,  where 
there  are  no  language  and  cultural  bar- 
riers, they  can  be  easily  solved.  In 
Puerto  Rico,  however,  where  Spanish  is 
the  commimity  language  and  the  com- 
plexities of  coverage  and  computations 
under  the  act  and  regulations  will  be 
unfathomable  to  some  small  Puerto 
Rlcan  employers,  particularly  to  many 
small  farmers  and  storekeepers,  who  live 
in  an  Insular  world  far  removed  from  the 
economically  and  intellectually  sophisti- 
cated business  community  of  the  United 
States. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  the  statements  before  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  Subcommittee,  during  hear- 
ings in  San  Juan  last  January,  of  the 
secretary  of  labor  to  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  economic  adviser  to  the  administra- 
tor of  the  Commonwealth's  economic 
development  administration.  These  are 
the  oCQclals  who  possess  the  expertise 
and  knowledge,  the  facts  and  figures,  the 
causes  and  effects  on  Puerto  Rico's  labor 
and  economic  situation.  They  are  the 
men  that  must  be  particularly  heeded  if 
Congress  desires  to  deal  equitably  and 
justly  with  Puerto  Rico. 


The  statements  follow: 
On  Coverage 
I 
(Statement  of  Alfredo  Nazario,  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  read 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
and  Education  in  the  hearings  held  in  San 
JuEm.    Puerto    Rico    on    January    3.    1966 
with  reference  to  HJl.  8259,  S.   1986,  and 
H.R.     10618;     Pair    Labor    Standards    Act 
Amendments  of  1965) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. BUlE  HJcL.  8266  c -id  S.  19B8.  as  well  as 
Bill  HJi.  10618,  provide  for  the  extension 
of  coverage  by  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
to  certain  employees  not  currently  within  the 
reach  of  that  statute.  BUI  H.R.  10518,  in 
particvUar.  would  extend  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  protection  to  retail  employeees.  In- 
cluding those  in  auto,  truck,  and  farm  Im- 
plement dealerships;  as  well  as  to  employees 
in  construction;  laundering  and  dry  clean- 
ing; transit  systems;  restaurants  and  food 
service  establishments;  motion  plcttire  the- 
atres; small  telephone  exchanges;  lodging, 
agriculture  and  atgrlcultural  processing;  ho- 
tels and  motels;  telegraphic  agencies:  hospi- 
tals and  related  institutions;  and  seasonal 
amusement  or  recreational  estabilshnients. 
Overtime  protection  would  also  be  extended 
to  employees  in  gasoline  service  stations 
Workers  in  the  aforementioned  artlvitles  are 
generally  in  the  lowest  wage  groups  In  the 
nation  and  most  in  need  of  the  wage  and 
hour  protection  provided  by  the  Federal  Act. 
The  Commonwealth  Government  Is  in 
complete  agreement  and  fully  identifies  Itself 
with  the  Intent  and  purposes  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, as  well  as  of  the  Hcoise  and  Senate  La- 
bor Committees,  in  extending  coverage  to  the 
millions  of  low-paid  workers  on  the  mainland 
now  exempted  from  the  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  protection  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  On  its  own,  Puerto  Rico  has  been 
pursuing  since  1940  a  firm  and  determined 
public  program  to  eliminate,  as  rapidly  as  Is 
practicable,  substandard  labor  conditions 
throughout  the  Island.  It  has  steadfastly 
striven  to  raise  the  Uvlng  standards  of  its 
poverty-stricken  population  in  an  effort 
which  pre-dates  the  Administration's  own 
"war  on  poverty". 

The  policies  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  have  been  In  the  past,  and  con- 
tinue to  be,  therefore,  fully  consistent  with 
the  aims  of  Congress.  However,  because  we 
have  effectively  provided  wage  and  hour  pn>- 
tectlon  to  all  workers  under  our  jurisdiction 
on  the  Island,  we  do  not  favor  the  extension 
to  Puerto  Rico  of  the  prop>osed  new  cover- 
age provisions  of  the  bills  now  under  con- 
sideration. 
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As  you  are  probably  aware,  the  Common- 
wealth has  had  a  well  organized  and  effective 
mlnlmimi  wage  program  for  many  years. 
Puerto  Rico  first  enacted  its  own  minimum 
wage  legislation  In  April.  1941,  This  legis- 
lation was  substantially  revised  in  1956  by 
the  Mlnimiun  Wage  Act  of  Puerto  Rico, 
which  now  prevails. 

Under  this  Act.  coverage  has  been  extended 
to  Its  fullest;  only  government  employees, 
domestic  workers,  professional,  executive 
and  administrative  employees  are  outside 
the  reach  of  the  Act.  All  wage  and  salaried 
employees  are  covered,  including  those  in 
agriculture,  as  well  as  those  In  the  retail  and 
wholesale  trades,  services  and  manufactur- 
ing. Even  workers  employed  by  labor 
unions,  and  religious  and  charitable  tnstltu- 
tlons  fall  under  the  protection  of  the  minV- 
mum  wage  provisions  of  the  Act.  Thtis,  the 
Act  permits  the  setting  of  minimum  wage 
rates  for  almost  all  economic  activities  on 
the  Island.  Coverage  of  the  local  law  is 
so  extensive  that  approximately  380.000 
workers — three  fourths  of  all  waj-e  and  sal- 
aried employees  on  the  Island — are  currently 


covered  by  minimum  wage  orders  established 
under  the  Act.  Minimum  ratee  have,  in  fact 
been  set  for  all  workers  covered  by  the  Act, 
Including  those  workers  which  Bills  HM 
8259  and  8.  1896  and  Bill  HJl.  10618,  now 
seek  to  bring  under  the  coverage  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

In  addition,  twenty-two  wage  decrees,  is- 
sued under  the  authority  g^ranted  to  the 
Minimum  Wage  Board  of  Puerto  Rico  by 
the  1941  Act  (no  longer  In  existence),  pro- 
vide lmp>ortant  marginal  benefits  such  as 
vacation,  sick-leave  and  guaranteed  weekly 
earnings  to  more  than  84.000  workers  In 
various  activities  including  retaU  and  whole- 
sale trade  and  services. 

Our  local  laws  further  provide  that  In 
Intrastate  activities  workers  are  entitled  to 
double-time  compensation  for  hours  worked 
in  excess  of  8  per  day  and  48  per  week;  while 
workers  in  Interstate  activities  are  entitled, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  receive  time-and-a- 
half  for  all  hours  worked  in  excess  of  8  per 
day  and  40  per  week,  and  double  time  for 
hours  worked  in  excess  of  48  per  week. 

m 

Minimum  wages  are  currently  revised  at 
least  once  every  two  years  by  specially-ap- 
pointed tripartite  committees  representing 
labor.  Industry  and  the  public,  according  to 
the  economic  condition  or  capacity  to  pay 
of  each  individual  industry.  All  Industries 
with  a  minimum  wage  below  $1.25  an  hour 
must  be  reviewed  at  least  once  every  two 
years.  As  a  result,  during  the  past  decade 
each  Industry's  wages  have  been  revised  at 
least  four  times.  From  July  1966  to  De- 
cember 1965  a  total  of  111  minimum  wage 
orders  have  been  Issued  by  the  Conunon- 
wealth  Minimum  Wage  Board  covering  ap- 
proximately 380,000  workers  which  have  had 
the  effect  of  Increasing  the  annual  wsiges  oi 
covered  workers  by  $61  milUon. 

As  a  result  of  local  revisions,  wages  In 
Puerto  Rico  have  steadily  increased.  As  of 
November  1966  an  hourly  minimum  wage 
of  $1.25  had  been  set  in  98  Industrj*  classi- 
fications employing  around  24,000  workers, 
and  minimum  wages  per  hour  rang;i.g  from 
$1.00  to  $1.24  had  been  set  In  174  classifica- 
tions employing  around  39,000  workers 
There  were  only  17  Indtistry  classifications 
with  a  minimum  wage  below  50  cents  per 
hour.     These  were  mostly  In  agriculture. 

Average  gross  hourly  earnings  in  manufac- 
turing, including  Industries  In  interstate  and 
intrastate  commerce,  rose  from  45  cents  in 
October  1952  to  $1.26  in  October  1965.  an  In- 
crease of  180  per  cent.  Straight  time  hourly 
wages  in  the  construction  Industry  have  in- 
creased from  49  cents  in  1960  to  $1.51  in 
1965;  in  the  restaurant  Industry,  from  17 
cents  in  1944  to  77  cents  in  1965:  In  laundries 
and  dry  cleaning  establishments,  from  21 
cents  in  1947  to  77  cents  in  1964;  and  hourly 
earnings  in  the  hotel  Industry  from  76  cents 
in  1958  to  $1.23  in  1965.  These  are  only  some 
of  the  Industries  affected  by  H.R.  10518 
(Several  tables  are  Included  at  the  end  ol 
this  statement  showing  the  increases  sus- 
tained in  the  prevailing  wages  in  these  and 
other  industries,  as  well  as  the  minimum 
wage  rates  set  at  the  time  of  the  revisions  i 

The  Increases  in  waiges  have  in  most  cases 
more  than  offset  the  Increases  in  the  cost  of 
living.  In  fact,  in  only  36  out  of  519  Indus- 
try classifications,  has  the  Increase  In  mini- 
mum wages  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  cost 
of  living;  in  10  of  these  cases  the  minimum 
wage  had  already  reached  $1.25  which  is  the 
highest  that  could  be  set  by  law.  We  have 
thus  been  able  not  only  to  maintain  the  liv- 
ing standards  of  our  workers  but  to  increase 
them  substantially.  (See  appendix  on  the 
changes  in  the  cost  of  living  during  the  var- 
ious periods  under  consideration.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  annual  income  of 
wage-earner  famlUes  has  risen  from  $360  in 
1941  to  $2,236  In  1963.  an  increase  of  521  per- 
cent.    After  adjustment  for  the  Increases  In 
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the  cost  of  living,  the  annual  Income  jJ  these 
families  has  Increased  by  about  179  percent. 

IV 

We  are  aware  that  the  Hotel  and  Restau- 
rajit  Workers'  Union  as  wel!  as  the  Retail 
Clerts  Union  are,  nonetheless.  In  favor  Of 
the  extension  of  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
coverage  to  their  respective  flelda  Of  activi- 
ties in  Puerto  Rico.  We  tnow  also  that 
many  workers  In  these  industries — as  well 
as  in  others — believe  that  the  amendments 
currenily  being  considered  by  the  Congress 
would  make  appUcahie  to  Puerto  Rico,  by 
ieglsUtive  hat,  the  proposed  statutory  min- 
imum of  J1.75  Others  believe  tliat  their 
present  wages  will  be  Increased  by  12.  16  and 
12  percent*  annually  1?  their  industries  were 
to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Federal  Stat- 
ute. Very  few  are  cognizant  of  the  fact, 
that  the  bills  do  not  propose  a  statutory  In- 
crease, as  such,  for  empiuyees  In  newly  cov- 
ered industries  m  Puerto  Rico,  nor  has  a 
percentage  adjustment  proportionate  to  the 
mainland  increase  been  proposed  for  these 
industries  Extension  of  coverage  In  this 
area — in  the  case  of  employees  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Isla.nds — smiply  means — no 
more  and  no  less — that  the  U.S.  Secretary  of 
L.iib<jr  would  have  the  authority  to  appoint 
special  industry  committees  to  recommend 
tne  minimum  wage  rate  to  be  applicable  to 
ernpioyees  in  these  industries  as  Is  now  done 
with  other  industries,  and  in  accordance  with 
t.ie  standards  and  prcxredures  prescribed  In 
the  iaw.  Tlius,  to  bring  these  two  indus- 
tries— or  any  other  industry,  for  that  mat- 
ter within  the  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor 
3taiid.ird3  .^ct  wii!  add  no  t;ew  benefit  or 
protection  to  these  workers. 

Botii  of  these  mdust.-les — as  you  will  re- 
call— are  presently  covered  by  the  Puerto 
Rico  Mininium  Wage  \cl.  Under  that  Act, 
ininlmu.m  wage  determinations  Eire  current- 
ly being  made  biennially  by  special  tripartite 
industry  committees. 

ai  Hotel  and  ■^esiau.rant  industry 
The  rlrst  minimum  wage  decree  applicable 
to  the  Hotel  Industry  was  approved  In  1944. 
This  decree  set  wages  that  ranged  from  18 
to  21  cents  per  hour.  MlnUniun  wages  In 
tills  industry  have  been  revised  Ave  times 
since  1944 

The  iasi  revisi.on  took  place  In  1964  and  the 
wages  then  recommended  became  effective 
in  February  of  that  year.  In  recognition  of 
'he  regional  dl (Terences  existing  In  Puerto 
Rico,  the  island  has  been  divided,  for  min- 
imum wage  purposes,  into  two  zones:  San 
.Juan,  including  Catar.o  and  Bayamon,  and 
the  rest  of  the  island.  ,  In  addition,  the 
hotels  have  been  divided  in  two  categories; 
those  that  operate  a  casino  or  gambling  hall, 
and  all  other  hc^ls.  The  minimum  wages 
In  the  San  Juan  Metropolitan  Area  applica- 
ble to  the  hotels  with  casino  are  87 Vi  cents 
per  hour  for  non-tipping  employees,  %\J2& 
fir  workers  in  the  skilled  trades,  and  67 
cents  for  emplovees  that  receive  tips.  On 
the  rest  of  the  island,  the  minimum  wages 
are  80  cents.  »1,10  and  65  cents  respectively. 
The  minimum  wages  in  ail  other  hotels  fol- 
low the  same  occupational  classifications. 
Thus,  non-tlpplng  employees  in  the  San 
Juan  Metropolitan  Area  have  a  74-oent  mini- 
mum while  those  on  the  rest  of  the  island 
have  a  60-cent  minimum. 

Wages  In  the  hotel  Industry  have  Increased 
markedly  during  the  last  thirteen  years.  In 
October  of  1950  the  straight  time  hourly 
wage  amounted  to  36  cents  In  June  1963 
this  figure  had  risen  to  95  cents,  an  Increase 
of  184  per  cent 

Average  hourly  earnings  on  the  other  hand, 
have  risen  from  76  1  cents  in  September  1068 
to  »1.24  in  September  1965,  an  incr«a»«  of  63 
per  cent. 

The  Restaurant  Industry  was  first  consid- 
ered for  minimum  wage  purposes  m  1944  to- 
gether with  the  Hotel  Industry.  It  was  esti- 
mated at  that  time  that  the  straight  time 


wage  per  hour  In  this  industry  amounted  to 
17  cents.  The  first  minimum  wage  order  ap- 
plicable to  this  Industry  set  wages  of  31  cents 
I>er  hour  in  the  San  Juan  Metroi>olitan  Area 
and  18  cents  p>er  hour  on  the  rest  of  the 
Island. 

Since  then  the  minimum  wages  in  this  in- 
dustry have  been  revised  six  times.  The  last 
revision  was  conducted  in  1966  and  the  mini- 
mum wages  per  hour  then  approved  range 
from  70  cents  in  the  San  Juan  Metropolitan 
Area  to  66  cents  on  the  rest  of  the  island. 

Straight  time  hourly  wages  in  this  industry 
have  risen  from  17  cents  In  1944  to  77  cents 
in  1966,  an  increase  of  363  per  cent.  In  the 
San  Juan  Metropolitan  Area,  the  average 
wage  per  hour  In  1965  amotinted  to  86.7  cents. 
These  figures  do  not  taJu  Into  account  the 
last  minimum  wage  revision  which  was  esti- 
mated to  have  increased  wages  In  the  Indus- 
try by  approximately  5  per  cent. 

( b )  The  retail  t  rode  industry 
The  Retail  Trade  Industry  was  first  con- 
sidered for  the  purpose  of  fixing  minimum 
wages  In  1945.  The  minimum  wages  set  at 
that  time  ranged  from  17  to  26  cents  per 
hour.  Since  August  1956,  the  mlnlmiun 
wages  in  this  indtistry  have  been  revised  five 
times.  At  present  the  Board  has  under  con- 
sideration a  mlnlmimi  wage  ord»  which 
would  set  minimum  wages  ranging  from  60 
cents  to  $U5  per  hour.  The  Industry  is  clas- 
sified Into  three  geographical  zones  and, 
within  each  zone,  into  10  sub-groupw  by  line 
of  business.  In  addition  there  are  occupa- 
tional classifications  within  the  Ilne-of-busl- 
ness  sub-groups. 

Employees  in  this  Industry  enjoy  the  same 
wage-order  decreed  fringe  benefits  as  those 
of  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Industries. 
These  include  a  minlmimi  weekly  compensa- 
tion guarantee,  a  weekly  day  of  rest,  vacation 
leave,  and  sick  leave.  Work  in  excess  of  8 
hours  per  day  or  48  hours  j)€r  week  must  be 
paid  at  twice  the  regular  wage  rate. 

The  average  wage  per  hour  In  this  industry 
has  Increased  from  21  cents  in  1945  to  91 
cents  in  1966,  an  Increase  of  333  per  cent. 

V 

As  you  can  see,  in  Puerto  Rico — unlike 
the  situation  prevailing  in  many  States  of 
the  Union  which  either  do  not  have  or  do 
not  as  actively  enforce  local  mlnlmtun  wage 
legislation — the  workers  who  would  be 
brought  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  by  the  extended  coverage,  have  long 
been  and  are  now  adequately  protected, 
relative  to  our  over  all  standard  of  living,  by 
the  Mlnlmtmi  Wage  Act  of  Puerto  Rico. 
There  is  no  need,  no  urgency,  in  our  Judg- 
ment, for  any  further  extension  of  cover- 
age of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  Puer- 
to Rico,  where  workers  are  now  receiving  the 
full  and  adequate  protection  of  the  local 
minimum  wage  law.  The  Commonwealth 
has  had  for  many  years  an  effective  mini- 
mum wage  program,  and  through  a  vigorous 
implementation  of  its  own  act.  has  been 
able  to  substantlaUy  Increase,  as  rapidly 
and  as  practicably,  according  to  the  con- 
ditions of  each  individual  industry,  the  In- 
comes and  the  standard  of  living  of  I»uerto 
Rican  workers. 

We  estimate  that  if  the  proposed  extended 
coverage  in  HJl.  10518  is  needlessly  made 
applicable  to  Puerto  Rico,  some  116,100  ad- 
ditional workers  will  be  brought  under  the 
Federal  Act.  (The  estimated  ntmiber  of 
workers  to  be  covered  after  January  1,  1966, 
Is  103,600;  and  after  January  1,  1968,  an  ad- 
ditional 11.600.)  Estimated  total  employ- 
ment under  Pair  Labor  Standard  Act  cov- 
«rage.  including  the  38,600  incorporated  by 
virtue  of  the  1961  amendments,  would  be 
roughly  246.000  workers,  or  62.4  percent  of 
all  employees  in  local  industries  now  cov- 
ered by  the  CJommon wealth  law.  The  per- 
centage of  total  workers  covered  would  be 
approximately  the  following:  construction, 
100  percent;  laundry  and  dry  cleaning,  100 


percent;  manufactunng  (local  trade),  5e^ 
percent;  wholesale  and  retaU  trade,  557 
percent;  hotel.  81.6  percent;  motion  picture 
50  percent;  restaurant,  32.6  percent;  hos- 
pital, 81.6  percent;  transportation,  banks 
and  other  services,  17.1  percent;  agriciilttu^ 
16.5  percent.  ' 

A   good  many   of   the   enterprises  which 
would  be  brought  within  the  coverage  of  the 
Fair   Labor   Standards   Act   by   any   of   the 
1966   proposed   amendments  are   small,  lo- 
cally-owned,  and  essentially  local  in  opera- 
tion.   As  stated  earlier  In  a  position  state- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  submitted  to 
thU  committee  last  July,  neither  the  em- 
ployees nor  the  employers  of  certain  of  the 
enterprises   previously   exempted   from  the 
Act,    have    the    financial    resources    ca-,    in 
many  Instances,  the  Bkllls  required  to  ade- 
quately represent  their  interest  before  the 
Federal  quasi-Judicial  wage  proceedings,  re- 
quiring    formal     prehearing     statements, 
fiuency  in  English,  and  Judicial  review  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.     We  believe  that  as 
a  matter  of  practical  availability,  the  wage 
review  forum  imder  the  Minimum  Wage  Act 
of   Puerto    Rico   is   by   far   more   adequate 
for   eqiutable    minimum    wage   determina- 
tion   In   the   lAdustries   now   sought   to  be 
covered  by  H.R.  8259,  S.  1986  and  HJl.  10518. 
Traditionally,  the  Federal  wage  legislation 
has   been   made   applicable   to  Puerto  Rico 
largely  in  order  to  prevent  the  creation  of 
an    unfair    competitive    situation    between 
Puerto  Rican  industries  selling  their  prod- 
ucts on  the  mainland  and  similar  mainland 
Industries.     This   argument   obviously  does 
not  apply  to  the  industries  and  enterprises 
that  would  now  be  brought  for  the  first  time 
under    the    Jurisdiction    of   the   Pair   Labor 
Standards  Act.    These  industries  operate  ex- 
clusively for  the  local  market  and  do  not  in 
any  manner  compete  with  similar  industriee 
on  the  mainland  on  the  basis  of  lower  wages. 
Not  even  the  hotel  industry.    Room-rates  In 
comparable  resort  hotels — for  Instance — are 
higher  in  San  Juan  than  in  Miami. 

VI 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  requests  that  the  cov- 
erage of  the  Federal  Labor  Standards  Act  as 
amended,  up  to  and  including  1961,  be  main- 
tained, and  that  there  be  no  further  exten- 
sion of  the  Act's  coverage  to  the  Island;  that 
Puerto  Rico  be  exempted,  thiu,  from  the  ap- 
plication of  Sections  202  and  301  through 
308  of  the  proposed  1966  amendments  to  the 
Pair  Labor  SUndards  Act  in  HJl.  8259  and 
S.  1986.  Inasmuch  as  the  Commonwealth 
does  not  favor  the  extension  to  Puerto  Rico  of 
the  new  coverage  sought  by  H.R.  10518,  we 
request  that  sections  101,  102,  108  and  201 
through  212  not  be  applicable  to  Puerto  Rico. 

Puerto  Rican  labor  force,  employment,  un- 
employment, and  net  migration,  fiscal 
years  1950-65 

(Thousands  of  persons] 


CivUian  labor  force 

Out 

Fiscal  year 

Total 

Employ- 
ment 

Unem- 
ployment 

migration 
(net) 

1950_ 

1951 

1S62 

686 
713 
679 
646 
631 
637 
643 
636 
687 
687 
62S 
629 
670 
695 
736 
760 

696 
603 
671 
660 
639 
639 
668 
662 
666 
646 
642 
664 
68S 
606 
664 
680 

90 
110 
108 
96 
92 
97 
85 
84 
82 
90 
83 
75 
84 
89 
83 
89 

34 

42 
62 

1953 

78 

1954 

44 

1955 

31 

1966 

62 

1967 

48 

1968 

28 

1959 

37 

1960 

1961 

1962. 

24 
14 
11 

1963 

6 

1964 

4 

1966 

11 

Scarce:  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rioo,  Department 
or  Labor,  Bunau  of  Statistics,  and  Puerto  RlooPlannlnc 
Board. 
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Smployment  and  unemployment  in  Puerto 
Rico,  January  1955  to  October  1965,  by 
quarters 


Employment  and  unemploym.ent  in  Puerto 
Rioo,  January  1955  to  October  1965,  by 
quarters — Continued 


Employment  and  unemployment  in  Puerto 
Rico,  January  1955  to  October  1965,  by 
quarters— Coatlnvtai}. 


Employment 

Unemployment 

Date 

Num- 
ber 

Percent 

of  labor 

force 

Num- 
ber 

Pemmt 

of  labor 

farce 

1865-January... 

AprU 

July 

October.... 
1966-JanuBry... 

April 

July 

October 

1957— January... 

AprU 

July 

October.... 
1958— January... 

April 

July 

October—. 

626 
878 
665 

644 

647 
684 
654 
643 
646 
666 
643 
543 
555 
578 
643 
523 

80.9 
89.6 
86.3 
86.8 
86.0 
89.8 
87.2 
85.9 
;84.3 
90.0 
87.2 
86.9 
85.1 

86.3 
83.4 

124 
67 
88 
90 
97 
66 
81 
89 

101 
63 
80 
82 
97 
68 
86 

lot 

19.1 
10.4 
13.7 
14.2 
15.0 
10.2 
12.8 
14.1 
16.7 
10.0 
12.8 
13.1 
14.9 
10.8 
13.7 
16.6 

Employment 

Unemployment 

Date 

Num- 
ber 

Percent 

oflabor 

force 

Num- 
ber 

Percent 

oflabor 

force 

1969— January... 

AprU 

July 

October.... 
1960— January... 

April 

Jifly 

October-... 
1961— January... 

AprU 

July 

October 

1962— January... 

AprU 

July 

October... 

545 
574 
622 
635 
533 
582 
543 
562 
565 
545 
550 
582 
597 
614 
683 
601 

84.1 
89.4 
84.6 
86.6 
84.4 
91.7 
88.6 
88.0 
86.5 
91.6 
86.8 
87.8 
85.7 
90.7 
87.2 
87.4 

103 
68 
95 
84 
90 
52 
70 
69 
88 
65 
83 
81 
99 
63 
86 
87 

15.9 
10.6 
15.4 
13.6 
15.6 

8.3 
11.4 
U.O 
13.5 

8.4 

3.2 
12.2 
14.3 

9.3 
12.8 
12.6 

Empfoyment 

UnamploymaDt 

Date 

Num- 
ber 

Percent 

oflabor 

toroe 

Num- 
ber 

oflabor 
foroe 

1965— January... 

April 

July 

October... 
1964— January... 

AprU 

July 

October. . . 
1965— January... 

April 

July 

October... 

60S 
8SS 
616 

660. 

662 

687 

661 

872 

695 

703 

687 

701 

84.6 
88.9 
88.1 
88.3 
87.7 
91.1 
88.2 
88.6 
87.1 
90.0 
87.4 
88.4 

in 

71 
84 
87 
93 
67 
87 
87 
103 
78 
99 
93 

18.6 
lai 
1L9 

1L7 
U3 
7.8 
U.8 
11.8 
12.9 
10.0 
1Z6 
11.6 

Source:  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rioo,  Department 
of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  BtatitUos. 


Percentage  distribution  of  employmerU  by  major  industry  group  in  Puerto  Rico,  fiscal 

years  1968-66 

Industry  group 

Peroent 

1965 

1964 

1963 

1962 

1961 

1960 

1939 

1986 

All  Industries .- 

loao 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100<0 

loao 

Affriculture                     .                          .  .  .......  ...  ............. . 

17.5 

a2 

0.3 

17.5 

1.0 

9.3 

2.1 

16  0 

1.6 

4.4 

2.3 

16.1 

12.8 

21.2 

a2 

0.2 

16.1 

LI 

8.7 

2.2 

16.4 

1.5 

4.3 

2.1 

14.9 

12.1 

23.2 
0.3 

a3 

15.0 
1.8 
8.3 
2.1 

15.8 
1.2 
4.6 
Z2 

14.3 

11.6 

23.6 
0.2 
0.2 

16.6 
1.4 
8.7 
2.0 

15.2 
1.1 
16 
2.1 

14.0 

11.8 

23.7 

0.1 

a2 

14  9 
1.6 
8.7 
2.0 

117 
1.2 
17 
2.3 

110 

11.9 

22.9 
0.2 
0.3 

15.0 
1.9 
8.3 
1.7 

18.2 
1.1 
19 
2.2 

13.9 

11.6 

318 
0.4 
0.8 

113 
1.9 
6,8 
1.5 

18.8 
1.0 
16 
2.3 

114 

11.9 

26.9 

Forestry  and  fisheries.. 

0.8 

0.8 

MftMufacturing  (except  home  needlework) 

118 

a.1 

Construction — 

a6 
1.2 

Retail  trade . . 

1&8 

0  8 

Transportation                                           .    . .  . — — . -. 

17 

Communication  and  public  utUlties  .. - . - 

Z8 

18.0 

11.2 

Source:  Comnonwealtb  of  Puerto  Rico,  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Wages  and  percent  increase  in  wages  in  selected  industries  and 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  Puerto  Rico 


Industry 

Straight  time  wage  per  hour  1 

Peroent 
Imxeese 
in  wage 
per  hour 

Percent  In- 
crease in 

Cents 

Year 

Cents 

Year 

the  cost 
ofUving 

Hotels 

36 
27 
24 

35 
17 
SO 
21 
49 
52 
«36 

I960 
1950 
1943 

1950 
1944 
1960 
1943 
1950 
1950 
1946 

107 
81 
88 

77 

77 

142 

91 

151 

131 

'126 

1963 
1964 
1965 

1964 
1965 
1963 
1066 
1965 
1964 
1965 

197 
200 
267 

130 
383 
141 
333 
208 
152 
260 

48 

Hospitals 

61 

Motion  picture . 

«78 

Lsundry  and  dry  clean- 
ing  

51 

Restaurants 

•  71 

Wholesale  trade 

48 

Retail  trade 

«73 

Construction 

55 

Transportation 

51 

Manufacturing 

67 

Minimum  wage  revisions  of  selected  industries  in  Puerto  Rico  affected 
by  the  proposed  coverage  extension  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act 


'  Data  refer  to  earliest  and  latest  figures  avaUable  on  those  Industries. 
>  Increase  between  1943  and  May  1965. 
'  Increase  between  February  1944  and  February  1965. 
•  Increase  between  November  1943  and  February  1965. 

■  Qross  hourly  earnings  in  both  interstate  and  local  industries,  increase  up  to  October 
IMS. 


Ist  revision 

Last  revision 

Niunber 
of 

Industry 

Year 

Rates  fixed 
(per  hour) 

Yev 

Rates  fixed 
(per  hour) 

revliloiis 
tlnoe 
19561 

Hospitals 

19U 
1944 
1944 

1947 
1946 

1986 
1946 
1958 
1949 
1946 
1946 

$0.14  

1068 
1964 
1966 

1966 
1963 

1965 
1966 
1964 
1963 
1963 
1964 

$0.63  to  $1.18.. 
$0.56  to  $1.25.. 
$0.55  to  $0.70.. 

$0.66  to  $0.88.. 
$0.66  to  $1.26  1. 

$0.86  to  $1.28.. 
$0.70  to  $1.26.. 
$0.65  to  $1.28.. 
$1  28 

e 

Hotels  and  motels 

Restauran  ts.. 

$0.1blo$0.21.. 
»0.18to»0.21.. 

t0.25to$0.40.. 
$0.26  to  $0.35.. 

$0.60  to  $1.00.. 
$0.25  to  $0.66.. 
$0.60  to  $1.00.. 
$0.50.. 

4 

i 

Laundries   and   dry- 
cleaning    establlsn- 
ments 

( 

Motion  picture  theaters. 

Motor  vehicle,  electric 
appUanees,  and  other 
repair  shops 

Transportation 

4 

4 

8 

Other  services 

4 

Wholesale  trade 

7 

Retail  trade 

$0.17  to  $0.26.. 
$0.82  to  $1.10.. 

$0.46  to  $1.25  >. 
$1.10  to  $1.60.. 

4 

Construction 

4 

>  Revisions  conducted  under  the  2d  Minimum  Wage  Act  of  Pu^o  Rico  approved 
In  July  1966. 
'  Minimum  wages  in  these  industries  are  being  currently  revised. 


Average  gross  hourly  earnings  of  production 
tporkers  in  manufacturing  industries, 
Puerto  Rico,  1946  to  October  1965 

t  Average  gross  hourly  earnings  ] 

1948.- ._.  fCSM 

1947 .413 

1948.. 429 

1949 .441 

1950 .  440 

1951 .  453 

1952 .  477 

1953 .  600 

1954 _       .  619 

1955 _ _ 661 

1956 .  639 

1967 767 

CXU 685— part  8 


Average  gross  hourly  earnings  of  production 
workers     in     manufacturing     industries, 
Puerto  Rico,  1946  to  October  1965 — Con. 
[Average  gross  hourly  ecurnlngsj 

1968 - 10.  826 

1959 .866 

1960 .  933 

1961 - .  988 

1962 - 1.060 

1963. - 1. 136 

1964.. — 1.  183 

1966: 

January 1. 228 

February 1. 228 

March 1.  220 

April 1.  211 


Average  gross  hourly  earnings  of  production 
workers  in  manufacturing  industries, 
Puerto  Rioo,  1946  to  October  1965 — Con. 

[Average  gross  hourly  earnings] 
1966 — Continued 

May $1. 219 

June 1. 226 

July 1. 388 

Augtist — 1. 334 

September 1.348 

October . 1.26S 

Source:  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rioo. 
Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  lAbor  8t€^ 
tlstlcs. 
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STArrMEJTT   OF   AMadio   I    D.   PRAXCta,    Eco- 
nomic    Advtsek     to    the    Abmihibtkatob, 

Economic  Dtvelopment  Administration  or 
THs  Commonwealth  or  Ptterto  Rico,  Be- 
fore THE  SrBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,  COMMIT- 

.TEE    ON    Labor    i:    Pvblic    Welfare,    VS. 

Senate,    Presented    at    San    Juan,   Puerto 
■  Bico,  ON  January  3,  1966 

The  iMt  time  that  the  US  Congreaa  legla- 
iated  on  minimum  wagee.  It  Included  pro- 
visions aimed  at  avoiding  a  widening  In  the 
relative  difference  between  mainland  and  In- 
sular mlnlmums  The  mainland  minimum 
of  H  00  was  to  be  raised  in  two  stepw;  to 
II  15  m  1961  and  to  $1  25  In  late  1963.  In 
the  CAse  of  Puerto  Rico,  all  minimum  ratea 
were  also  to  be  Increased  in  two  steps,  simul- 
taneously with  the  changes  in  the  mainland 
rate  and  by  proportionate  a^iounts  Thus,  a 
15-percent  Increase  in  Puerto  Rlcan  mlnl- 
mums was  provided  for  the  flrst  swp  and  a 
further   10- percent  increase  fur   the  second. 

The  1961  amendments  provided,  also,  that 
employers  in  Puerto  Rico  could  apply  to  the 
U  3  Secretary  of  Labor  'or  appointment  of 
a  review  committee  to  rec>'mmend  wage  ratea 
In  lieu  of  those  resulting  from  the  automatic 
increases.  The  Secretary  was  empowered  to 
appoint  such  a  committee  only  if  the  ap- 
plicants employed  a  majority  of  the  employ- 
ees In  an  Industry  and  if  he  had  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  statutory  Increase 
would  substantially  curtail  emploj-ment  In 
the  Industry.  Eleven  industries  la  Puerto 
Rico,  employing  about  one-third  of  the  work- 
ers covered  by  the  Act.  flled  applications  for 
relief  from  the  first  15-percent  increase.  Ten 
of  these  with  34,318  employees,  were  granted 
relief  after  hearings  by  review  commif.ees, 
in  the  form  of  lower  Increases  th&n  those 
specified  In  the  Act.  Over  70  percent  of  the 
employees  concerned  fell  In  groups  whoae 
minimum  ratea  were  raised  by  7  to  11  per- 
cent.- Later,  seven  of  theae  ten  Industrlee 
also  protested  the  additional  10-percent  In- 
crease and  were  granted  review  committees, 
which  again  In  most  cases  recommended 
hikes  below  the  statutory  rate  (An  eighth 
Industry,  which  had  not  appealed  In  1961, 
requested  and  was  granted  a  review  commlt- 
t«e  In  1063.) 

The  automatic  increases  of  1961  and  1963 
were  Intended  only  .as  a  minimum  standard. 
Since  the  committee  system  of  w;\ge  review 
was  maintained  intact,  more  rapid  increasee 
were  also  poaalble.  for  any  Puerto  Rlcan 
minimum  which  had  not  already  reached  the 
mainland  level.  In  fact,  two  regular  biennial 
rounds  of  mlrUmum  wage  hearings,  as  pro- 
vided for  In  sec  8  of  the  FLSA,  were  held 
by  the  U.S  Department  of  I^bor  In  fiscal 
1963  and  fiscal  1965.  A  total  of  59  special 
Industry  committees  were  convened  to  review 
minimum  wage  rates  In  Puerto  Rico. 

As  a  result  of  this  dual  set  of  actions, 
minimum  wage  rates  in  Puerto  Rico  have 
risen  greatly  since  1961  As  of  June  1961, 
the  range  In  mlnlmums  was  from  26  cents  to 
the  statutory  rate  of  11.00,  with  twenty  of 
the  classifications  being  pegged  at  the  stat- 
utory rate.  Today  (December  1965 1 ,  the 
ratea  range  from  30  cents  to  the  statutory 
mln'mum  of  $1.26,  with  one-third  of  the 
rates  being  at  the  celling.  The  U.S.  De- 
fWLTtment  of  Labor  has  obeerved  that  "thl« 
wide  range  In  ratea  reflects  the  wide  variation 
In  the  ability  of  Individual  industries  to  ad- 
Just  to  higher  minimum  wage  rates,  and 
points  up  the  value  of  the  flexible  approach 
to  wage  adjustments  which  Is  made  poeslble 
by  the  Induatry  committee  system."  ' 

The  effect  on  actual  wa^wi  wm  a  distinct 
narrowing    of    the    relative    spread    between 


<  19*2  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Appendix  Table  O,  p.  244. 

»  U.S.  Dejjartment  of  Labor.  Wage  and  Hour 
and  Public  Contracts  Division,  "Minimum 
Wagea  In  Puerto  RJco  under  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  25  Years  June  1938-June 
1063",  p.  9. 


Puerto  Rico  and  the  mainland.  In  October 
1060,  average  hourly  earnings  of  Puerto  Rlcan 
manufacturing  workers  were  42.2  ptercent  of 
those  in  the  United  Statea — already  a  con- 
siderable advance  from  the  1956  ratio  of 
32.7  percent.  By  October  1986,  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  level  had  fvirther  Increased,  to  47.7 
percent  of  the  XJS.  Considering  the  radi- 
cally different  capital  structuree  of  U.S,  and 
Puerto  Rlcan  manufacturing,  this  represents 
a  remarkably  rapid  a{>proach  of  the  two  wage 
levels  to  one  another.  It  means,  In  effect, 
that  over  the  past  decade.  Puerto  Rlcan 
manufacturing  wagea  have  risen  three  times 
as  fast  as  thoee  in  the  U.S.,  in  the  proceaa  of 
a  "catching  up"  which  can  never  completely 
occvir. 

Economic  Indicators.  1961  to  1905 

Any  cursory  examination  of  the  principal 
statistical  indicators  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
economy  will  support  the  observation  made 
by  a  highly  esteemed  labor  economist  during 
the  House  hearings  in  July,  to  the  effect  that 
the  departure  from  the  historical  principle 
of  flexibility  that  had  theretofore  character- 
ized Congressional  determinations  of  mini- 
mum wage  policy  for  Puerto  Rico  "has  not 
negatively  affected  economic  progress." » 
Commonwealth  net  Income  has  risen  from. 
•1.545  mUlion  In  fiscal  1960-61  to  •2,321  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1064-66,  an  average  annual  In- 
crease of  10.7%  Labor's  participation  In 
such  Income  is  an  Impressive  60  percent. 

Total  offshore  shipments  have  Increased 
from  $681  mUUon  In  fiscal  1061  to  $974  mil- 
lion last  year.  Shipments  of  new  products 
accounted  for  most  of  this  Increase,  as  they 
roee  by  some  50  percent.  The  number  of 
"Operation  Bootstrap"  factories  rose  from 
763  in  June  1961  to  1.131  In  June  1065  (and 
an  estimated  1.200  today).  There  have  also 
been,  as  noted  by  the  aforementioned  econo- 
mist, "substantial  Increases  in  employment 
in  the  face  of  minlmtmi  wage  advances." 
Thus,  total  manufacturing  employment  has 
risen  from  82.300  in  fiscal  1961  to  106.700  In 
fiscal  1065,  of  which  some  70  percent  (71.400) 
is  In  the  "Bootstrap"  factories.  Avera^ 
wages  In  manufacturing  rose  from  95.2  cents 
in  fiscal  1061  to  •1.20  In  fiscal  1066  and  •1,36 
in  October  1066.  In  real  terms  (after  cor- 
rection for  consiimer  price  Increases)  the  rise 
was  on  the  order  of  17.5  cents. 

During  this  four-year  period,  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  labor  force — swelled  as  the  result  of 
sharply  reduced  migration  to  the  mainland 
and  an  influx  of  non-Puerto  RIcans — roee  by 
21  percent,  from  639.000  to  773,000.  Total 
employment  opportunities  also  roee  rather 
Impressively,  from  664,000  to  688,000.  but  not 
enough  to  absorb  all  of  the  increase  In  the 
labor  force,  much  less  make  a  dent  In  the 
Island's  chronically  high  unemployment  rate. 
Thus,  In  the  past  four  years  the  number  of 
unemployed  has  risen  by  13  percent.  !.«„ 
from  76.000  to  86,000.  As  a  result,  at  the 
close  of  a  quinquennium  of  unparalleled 
economic  growth.  Puerto  Rico  finds  Itself 
still  saddled  with  an  unemployment  rate  ot 
some  11  percent,  more  than  twice  the  U.S. 
national  rate. 

There  is  one  particularly  disturbing  aspect 
of  this  record.  The  chronic  shortage  of  Jobs 
in  Puerto  Rico  has  been  contributing  to  the 
development  of  an  institutional  group  of 
(primarily)  young  men  who  have  voluntarily 
withdrawn  from,  or  never  entered,  the  labor 
force.  These  young  people  show  signs  of 
developing  a  most  undesirable  attitude  both 
toward  work  per  ae  and  toward  a  community 
that  is  unable  to  afford  them  either  decent 
Jobs  appropriate  to  their  limited  levels  of 
skill   and  education,   or   alternatively,   pro- 


>  Minimum  Wage-Hour  Amendments,  1985. 
Hearings  before  the  General  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
lAbor,  House  of  Representatives,  89th  Con- 
gress. 1st  Session,  on  HJl.  8260,  Part  3,  p. 
1,196  (statement  by  Lasare  Teper). 


fesslonal  and  vocational  preparation  ade- 
quate to  enable  them  to  participate  pro- 
ductively in  the  community's  common  en- 
deavour. The  size  of  the  task  involved  la 
more  adequately  equipping  these  youngsters 
Is  augmented  by  the  urgent  requirements  of 
those  who  are  already  In  the  Island's  over- 
crowded educational  system,  as  well  as  by 
the  large  proportion  of  workers  currently 
employed  who  cannot  long  malntam  their 
Jobs  in  this  technological  age  without 
greater  basic  knowledge  and  skills.  The 
challenge  posed  to  the  Puerto  Rlcan  com- 
munity Inevitably  resolves  itself  into  a  des- 
perate and  urgent  need  to  accompanying 
training  and  retraining  by  a  maximization 
of  the  kinds  of  Jobs  which  can  be  filled  by 
those  with  more  modest  levels  of  educational 
and  vocational  preparation. 

It  is  Imperative  that  any  wage  policy 
adopted  by,  or  Imposed  on.  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  be  consistent  with  this  stark 
reality.  Even  as  the  Island  strives  to  move 
Its  economy  toward  industrial  activities  of 
Increasingly  higher  productivity  and  Income 
growth  potential,  it  must  be  conscious,  flrst 
and  foremost,  of  the  need  to  provide  Jobs  In 
sheer  numbers.  Jobs  that  relatively  unskilled 
labor  can  flll.  Puerto  Rico's  continued  In- 
dustrial development  does  not,  and  must 
not,  depend  on  the  perpetuation  of  low 
wages  or  low  mlnlmums:  *  yet  the  wage 
policy  under  which  It  operates  at  any  one 
moment  must  be  appropriate  to  Its  current 
problems,  Its  current  stage  of  economic  de- 
velopment, and  not  to  the  much  more 
highly  industrialized,  diversified,  techno- 
logically advanced  and  productive  economy 
which  Is  Its  future  hope.  Within  the  cur- 
rent context  of  continued  need  and  hard- 
ship, Puerto  Rico  cannot  resign  Itself  to  the 
loss  of  several  thousands  of  Jobs  In  a  des- 
perate attempt  to  establish  the  wage  levels 
of  an  economy  It  has  not  yet  attained.  The 
challenges  It  faces — particularly  those  that 
are  Inherent  In  Its  current  mushrooming  of 
population — are  too  harsh  emd  Imperative 
to  permit  such  self-deception. 

n 
Economic  implications  of  H.R.  10518 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  background, 
the  rest  of  this  statement  will  direct  Itself 
specifically  to  an  examination  of  the  Im- 
pact that  HJi.  10618 — the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  which 
were  favorably  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of 
Repreeentativee  on  Augtist  18.  1965 — would 
have  on  the  Island  economy. 

This  bill  has  three  purposes,  namely  (a) 
to  extend  minimum  wage  and  overtime  pro- 
tection to  certain  employees  not  presently 
covered  by  the  Act;  (b)  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage  for  presently  covered  employees 
to  $1.76  by  mld-1968  (In  three  annual  steps) , 
for  newly  covered  (non-farm)  employees  to 
•1.76  by  mld-1970  (In  six  steps  commencing 
January  1,  1966),  and  for  agrlcultiu-al  em- 
ployees to  •I. 15  In  mld-1966  and  $1.25  In 
mld-1968;  and  (c)  to  provide  overtime  pro- 
tection for  newly  covered  employees. 

Section  304  of  H.R.  10618  provides  for  a 
percentage  of  mlnlmimi  wage  increase  for 
thoee  employees  in  Puerto  Rico  (and  the 
Virgin  Islands)  covered  by  wage  orders  pre- 
sently in  effect  which  Is  the  equivalent  of 
the  percentage  increase  on  the  mainland. 
It  also  provides  for  minimum  wages  for 
employees  brought  within  coverage  of  the 
Act  for  the  first  time  by  the  1965  amend- 
ments, at  rates  to  be  set  by  special  Industry 
committees  so  as  "to  reach  as  rapidly  as 
la  economically  feasible  without  substan- 
tially curtailing  employment  the  objective  of 
the  mimmiim  wage  prescribed  for  such  em- 
ployees." The  review  committees  established 
by  the  1961  amendments  are  eliminated. 
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*  Minimum  Wage-Hour  Amendments,  1985, 
Ibid,  p.  1,200. 


The  Chairmen  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  of  that  commit- 
tee's General  Subcommittee  on  Labor  were 
reported,  in  the  Washington  press,  as  hav- 
ing observed  that  Federal  government  data 
indicated  that  the  Impact  on  the  general 
U.S.  economy  of  the  proposed  Increases  In 
the  statutory  minlmvun  wage  rate  would 
amount  to  an  increase  of  only  one-half  of 
one  percent  In  payroll  costs.*  No  similar 
computation  has  been  made  of  the  impact 
of  the  proposed  Puerto  Rlcan  mlnlmums. 
Rather  there  has  been  the  general  assump- 
tion that  "what  Is  good  for  the  U.S.  economy 
Is  also  good  for  the  Puerto  Rlcan  economy." 
This  apparent  notion  that  a  minimum  wage 
poUcy  which  Is  appropriate  for  the  Inte- 
grated, highly-developed.  Industrialized  VjS. 
economy  will  also  be  adequate  for  &n  under- 
developed, somewhat  isolated  adjunct  of 
that  economy  must  be  most  vigorously  re- 
jected. Nor  does  making  a  few  ad  boo 
adjustments  to  a  basically  inappropriate 
policy  improve  matters  very  much. 

Data  that  we  ourselves  have  been  able  to 
collect  convince  us  that  H.R.  10618,  as  now 
written,  would  have  a  clearly  adverse  Im- 
pact on  the  Island's  economy  and  on  Its  pros- 
pects for  continued  accelerated  growth  and 
development.  We  confine  ourselves.  In  this 
statement,  to  the  Impact  of  the  proposed 
automatic  Increases  In  manufacturing  wage 
mlnlmums.  The  Impact  on  the  agricultural 
economy  will  be  discussed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agrlcultxire.  The  Commonwealth  posi- 
tion as  regards  extended  coverage  has  been 
expressed  by  the  Commonwealth's  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

A  recent  exhaustive  study  of  the  wage 
situation  In  Puerto  Rico*  reveals  that  In 
moat  key  Industries  the  trends  In  average 
hourly  earnings — at  least  since  1957 — have 
outrun  trends  In  productivity.  This  Is  In 
sharp  contrast  with  recent  mainland  experi- 
ence and  violates  the  general  principle  em- 
bodied in  the  Administration's  "wage-price 
guidelines"  that  a  close  relationship  should 
be  maintained  between  Increases  In  average 
hourly  earnings  and  productivity  gains. 

The  study  also  found  that  the  differences 
between  minimum  wages  and  average  hourly 
earnings  are  much  narrower  In  Puerto  Rico 
than  on  the  mainland.  Stated  differently, 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  workers  In 
Puerto  Rico  than  on  the  mainland  are  actu- 
ally affected  by  minimum  wage  regulation. 
Thus,  unlike  the  stluatlon  on  the  mainland, 
regulation  of  minimum  wages  In  Puerto  Rico 
has  a  most  Important  bearing  upon  overall 
wage  trends  and  costs.  On  the  mainland, 
considerably  less  than  10  percent  of  the  em- 
ployees covered  by  the  Act  are  currently  paid 
at  the  $1.25  minimum.''  By  contrast,  an  ex- 
amination of  the  data  on  distribution  of 
covered  employees  by  average  straight-time 
hourly  earnings,  for  some  67.000  Puerto  Rl- 
can manufacturing  workers  In  20  Industries 
surveyed  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of 
the  TJS.  Department  of  Labor  as  a  part  ot 
their  fiscal  1965  wage  order  program,  revealed 
that  19,600,  or  fully  34.5  percent,  were  being 
paid  at  the  minimum  wage  rates  established 
under  the  special  committee  system.  It  Is 
possible  to  reason  from  this,  as  did  Mr.  Tejjer 
In  last  July's  House  hearings,  that  "the  Im- 
provement of  the  economic  status  of  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  worker  has  to  rely  on  legisla- 
tive action  at  the  times  mlnlmums  are  gen- 
erally  raised    throughout   the    U.S.,    and    at 


•"The  Evening  Star."  Washington.  D.C., 
Wednesday,  Augtist  11,  1966. 

•Leon  H.  Keyserllng,  Minimum  Wages  in 
Puerto  Rico  in  the  Setting  of  EconomMp  De- 
velopment (Washington,  D.C.,  July  1966). 

'Computed  from  data  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  (see  hearings  volume 
entitled  Amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  Part  I,  pp.  4&-49. 


other  Umee  on  the  actloiis  of  Industry  com- 
mittees which  .  .  .  make  periodic  revisions 
in  mlnlmums  .  .  .  below  the  national  stand- 
ard." *  This  is  only  part  of  the  truth,  how- 
ever. It  also  follows  that  these  same  actions. 
if  not  carried  out  with  care  and  awareness  of 
Individual  circumstances,  Involve  real  risks 
of  causing  serious  economic  dislocations  and 
adversely  affecting  the  employment  situa- 
tion— both  current  and  prospective — on  the 
Island. 

1.  The  estimated  impact  on  the  "Operation 

Bootstrap"  program  of  a  40-percent  hike 

in  minimum  rates 

The  moat  current  financial  data  available 
on  "Operation  Bootstrap"  manufacturing 
concerns  has  been  utilized  to  ascertain  the 
Impact  on  this  universe  of  the  proposed  In- 
creases in  hourly  minimum  rates.  The  basic 
data  may  be  found  in  the  Annual  Statistical 
Report  of  EDA  Manufacturing  Plants,  1963- 
64  edition,  and  relate  to  firms  who  subtoltted 
complete  financial  returns  for  fiscal  years 
ending  in  1963.  Returns  were  available  for 
82  percent  of  all  the  "Bootstrap"  firms  In 
existence  In  1963. 

Since  that  date,  the  second  ten-percent 
Increment  In  minimum  rates  decreed  by  the 
1961  amendments  to  the  FlgSA  has  gone  Into 
effect.  In  addition,  during  the  p>a£t  fiscal 
year,  all  industries  with  minima  below  the 
statutory  rate  have  been  reviewed,"  Since 
mid- 1963.  average  hourly  earnings  of  produc- 
tion workers  In  "Bootstrap"  plants  have  In- 
creased by  10  cents,  or  some  nine  percent. 

It  Is  reasonable  to  assume,  of  course,  that 
Increases  In  wages  in  Puerto  Rico,  howsoever 
brought  about,  are  compensated  to  some  de- 
gree by  Increases  In  productivity  (howsoever 
brought  about).  For  recent  years  (1961-64) 
the  annual  average  rate  of  Increase  In  out- 
put per  worker,  measured  In  current  dollars, 
has  been  calculated  for  Puerto  Rican  manu- 
facturing as  a  whole  at  about  3.8  percent  a 
year.  Against  this  may  be  balanced  the  ef- 
fect of  actual  and  propoaed  wage  changes. 
Maintaining  the  calculation  In  current  dol- 
lars subsum.es  the  effect  of  price  rises,  which 
can  also  be  a  compensating  factor. 

To  arrive  at  the  change  In  average  hourly 
earnings  brought  about  by  a  given  automatic 
Increase  In  the  Puerto  lUcan  minimum,  we 
have  drawn  on  the  experience  associated  with 
the  26-percent  Increase  Introduced  by  the 
1961  amendments.  Despite  the  several 
abatements  made  by  the  review  committees, 
the  net  effect  was  an  Immediate  advance  of 
about  19  percent  in  average  hourly  earnings." 
This  was  for  the  period  September  1961  to 
December  1063,  which  is  approximately  coin- 
cident with  the  1961-63  two-step  raise,  and 
provides  a  good  analogy  for  the  two-year  pe- 
riod, from  September  1.  1966  to  September  1, 
1968,  over  which  HJl.  10618  propoaes  a  40- 
percent  raise.  If  the  earlier  proportionate  re- 
action Is  duplicated — and  this  is  probably 
a  conservation  assumption,  especially  if  no 


'Minimum  Wage-Hour  Amendments  1965. 
Ibid,  p.  1,200. 

•  A  total  of  63  wage  rates  were  reviewed  by 
industry  committees  during  1964-65,  with 
increases  ranging  from  one  to  over  16  cents. 
(In  six  additional  instances  no  Increase  was 
recommended;  In  only  one  case  did  the  rec- 
ommended Increase  exceed  15  cents.) 

'"As  noted  earlier,  over  one- third  of  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  workers  covered  by  the  Act.  are 
paid  at  the  established  minimum  rate.  While 
a  slight  compacting  of  the  wage  spread  may 
be  observed  in  the  early  stages  Immediately 
following  an  Increase  In  the  minimum  rote, 
historical  wage  differentials  tend  to  very 
rapidly  reestablish  themselves.  Thus,  an  in- 
crease In  the  minimum  rate  has  an  immedi- 
ate Impact  upon  those  workers  earning  less 
than  that  rate,  but  also  rapidly  Impacts  all 
the  other  workers  In  the  affected  plant  or 
Industry. 


review  Is  provided — the  40-p)ercent  increase  in 
minimum  would  equate  to  about  30  percent 
in  average  hourly  earnings.  Extrapolating 
the  1963-66  wage  trend  to  mld-1966  and  add- 
ing the  30  percent  leaves  us  with  an  approxi- 
mate level  of  manufacturing  wage  tates  in 
1968,  if  HM.  10618  Is  to  be  put  into  effect 
about  47.6  percent  higher  than  that  which 
existed  In  1963. 

Combining  the  wage  rate  gain  with  the 
productivity  offset,  we  And  that  the  effect  of 
HJi.  10618  Is  to  hit  the  average  Puerto  Rlcan 
manufacturing  firm  with  a  net  Increase  in  Its 
unit  wage  cost,  compared  with  1963,  of  ap- 
proximately 23  percent.  We  have  applied 
this  average  Increase  to  the  actual  wage  bills 
of  EDA  firms  for  the  year  1963  (or  more  pre- 
cisely, for  their  Individual  fiscal  year  end- 
ing in  1963) .  The  result  U  an  effect  on  the 
nimibers  of  profitable  and  unprofitable  firms 
which  is  shown  in  Table  n.  Table  n  also 
shows  the  effect  of  three  less  drastic  levels 
of  automatic  Increase  that  have  been  pro- 
posed—namely, of  28  percent,  20  percent, 
and  13  percent  respectively. 

Of  the  699  firms  for  whom  financial  data 
are  available  for  1963,  223,  representing  16.4 
percent  of  toUl  EDA-plant  employment,  were 
already  unproflUble  in  that  year.  The 
smallest  prof)osed  automatic  Increase — one  of 
12  percent  by  1966 — would  add  at  least  16 
firms,  with  an  additional  1,664  employees,  to 
the  unprofitable  list.  If  the  Increases  were 
on  the  order  of  28  percent,  two  out  of  five 
EDA  firms,  with  slightly  over  one  out  of  three 
employees,  would  end  up  in  the  unprofitable 
column.  With  the  full  40  percent  applied, 
as  now  provided  In  H.R,  10518.  over  44  per- 
cent of  the  EDA  firms,  with  36  percent  of  the 
employment  would  end  up  unprofitable. 

Although  the  foregoing  average  calcula- 
tion Is  Intended  only  to  get  a  measure  of  ap- 
proximate overall  Impact,  It  Is  clear  that  only 
a  few  industrial  classifications  among  Po- 
mento  industries  would  escape  serious  In- 
Jury,  were  a  40-percent  Increase  to  be  ap- 
pUed.  Some  Industries— like  Jewelry,  mil- 
linery, embroideries,  furniture,  electroplat- 
ing, screw  machine  products  and  baseballs 
and  softballs — would  have  few  or  no  profit- 
able firms  and  would  be  In  serious  danger  of 
passing  out  of  existence. 

Nor  U  the  foregoing  the  whole  story. 
Firms  do  not  long  remain  in  business  at 
close  to  zero  profit,  and  new  firms  do  not 
come  to  Puerto  Rico  without  the  expectation 
of  a  lot  more.  If  we  were  to  take  a  return  on 
equity  of  6  percent  as  a  rough  demarcation 
point  between  Industries  which  might  sur- 
vive and  grow  in  Puerto  Rico  and  those 
whose  future  Is  at  beet  problemaUcal,  we 
would  find  that  In  re^>ect  of  only  62  of  the 
90-odd  Industrial  classifications  separated 
out  In  the  1963  financial  report  was  there 
any  assurance  of  a  dependable  future.  Tak- 
ing the  moat  conservative  assumptions — that 
all  Individual  firms  with  zero  profit  would 
sooner  or  later  disappear  and  that  aU  Indus- 
tries with  less  than  6  percent  profit  would 
cease  to  grow,  the  resultant  Industrial  base 
in  Puerto  Rico,  from  which  future  expansion 
would  essentlaUy  have  to  stem,  would  be 
reduced  to  one-half  the  present  number  of 
firms.  66  percent  of  the  present  number  of 
employees,  and  three-fifths  the  present  num- 
ber of  different  kinds  of  Industry. 

Total  current  employment  m  "Bootstrap" 
plants  Is  approximately  78.000.  The  per- 
centages cited  above  therefore  mean  that 
35,000  hard-won  Jobs  will,  at  best,  hang 
precariously  In  the  balance  and,  at  worst. 
totally  disappear. 

It  is  readily  appreciated  that  in  a  dynamic 
slttiatlon,  the  concerns  Involved  would  take 
whatever  feasible  measiu-es  they  found  to  be 
within  their  pHDwer  to  minimize  the  Impact 
of  increases  In  labor  costs  of  the  magnitude 
that  are  discussed  above.  These  measures 
could  take  the  form  of  Increased  mechaniza- 
tion,   demands    for    Improved    productivity. 
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elimiruitlon  of  marginal  Jobe,  etc.  A«  la  ob- 
v'.ous.  any  of  these  measures  amount  to  a 
contraction  !n  the  size  of  labor  force  utilized 
to  produce  a  deterrr.ined  volume  of  goods. 
The  exact  Impact  Is  truly  dlfllcult  to  esti- 
mate. Attenilon  Is  Invited,  however,  to  the 
article  by  Prof  Lloyd  Reynolds  which  re- 
cently appeared  In  the  Amc-'.can  Economic 
Retriew,"^  In  which  the  author  estimates  that 
such  rationalization  of  production  processes 
In  Puerto  Rico,  motivated  by  a  rapidly  rising 
wage  structure,  resulted  In  a  loss  of  39,000 
Jobs  In  the  1954-56  period  alone  The  ac- 
celerated pressure  on  minimum  rates,  and 
thus  labor  costs,  during  the  sxibsequent 
seven-year  period  undoubtedly  resulted  In  an 
even  more  miirlced  restriction  of  employment 
opp  )rtun!t;es 

It  l8  sLmllarly  Impossible  to  estimate  the 
exact  extent  of  adverse  Impact  that  the  cited 
labor  cost  Increases  would  have  on  Puerto 
Rico's  oppcnunities  for  continued  growth. 
However,  It  !.«  readily  apparent  that  a  dim- 
inution or  disappearance  on  the  above- 
described  scale  in  the  production  'principally 
labor  1  cost  advantages  which  Puerto  Rico 
currently  offers  to  new  manufacturing  ven- 
tures, would  undoubtedly  have  an  adverse 
Impact  on  "Operation  Bootstrap's"  promo- 
tional prospec'*  This  becomes  obviously 
of  the  utmost  Importance  one  '.'  Is  appre- 
ciated that  Puerto  Rico's  problem  Is  not 
merely  that  of  minimizing  the  number  of 
exLsting  Jobs  th.it  may  be  lost  through  in- 
creasing labor  coets,  but,  more  Importantly, 
maximizing  the  creation  of  new  Jobs  for  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  anxious  young  workers 
that  .innually  enter  the  labor  force. 

During  the  past  five  years,  an  average  of 
30, '300  additional  workers  per  year  have  Joined 
the  island's  labor  force.  During  the  same 
period,  "B'3<:it.strap"  factories  have  added  an 
average  of  6.000  manufacturing  Jobs  annually 
(as  jobs  In  '  Brix)tstrap"  plants  increased 
from  46  000  In  June  1960  to  75.000  In  June 
1965  1 .  It  Is  estimated  that  each  "Bc>otstrap" 
Job  creates  another  1  85  Jobs  In  other  sectors 
of  the  economy,  eg.  trade,  construction, 
finance,  transportation,  etc.  Thus,  even 
under  presen*  conditions,  the  "Bootstrap" 
plants  have  accoimted,  directly  and  Indi- 
rectly, for  an  average  of  only  17,000  new  Jobs 
annually — much  fewer  than  the  30,000 
actually  needed 

In  addition  a  majority  of  the  "Bootstrap" 
factories  are  currently  threatened  by  the 
major  tarl.ff  reductions  which  It  Is  antici- 
pated win  result  from  the  current  "Kennedy 
Round  '  trade  negotl.-<.tlons  within  the  Inter- 
national framework  of  G.\TT  It  has  been 
reliably  estlmat,ed  that  tar!?  reductions  of 
the  mivgnltudes  authorized  bv  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  would  Lmperll  almost 
one-half  of  the  employment  opportunities 
currently  existent  in  "Bootstrap"  plants,  by 
Increasing  pressures  on  realized  sales  prices 
and  thus.  Inevitably,  on  profit  margins. 
The  positive  side  of  the  GATT  negotiations 
Is  of  little  relevance  to  Puerto  Rico,  since 
Puerto  Rlcan  industry  Is  generally  not  In  a 
p'leitlon  to  participate  in  the  compensating 
industrial  activity  that  will  result  from 
widened  export  markets  Nor  Is  Puerto  Rlcan 
labor  In  a  position  to  take  advantage  ol 
retraining  asBlstance  when  alternate  Jobs  do 
not  exist. 

Pressures  on  profit  margins  from  both 
Sides — namely  the  market  price  of  the  fin- 
ished commodity  and  the  production  costs 
of  the  s.ime  article — would,  of  necessity, 
have  an  Intolerable  Impact  on  the  existent 
manufacturing  community  and  imperil  most 


"  I..  G  Reynolds.  "'Wages  and  Employment 
In  the  I.abor-Stirplus  Economy"  The  Ameri- 
can £co".  5mic  Revieic,  March  1965,  pages  19- 
39  .Also  see  Reynolds,  Lloyd  G  and  Gregory, 
Peter  Wages,  P'-oducftrtty  and  Industrial- 
ization in  Puerto  Rico  (The  Economic  Orowth 
Center.  Tale  University:  1965) 


of  the  "Bootstrap"  gains  that  have  been  ac- 
complished by  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people  over 
the  past  15  years. 

2.  The  estimated  impact  on  other, 
traditional  activity 

The  major  Industrial  activities  presently 
covered  by  the  FLSA  which  are  not  Included 
in  the  "Bootstrap"  universe  are  sugar  mills 
and  alcoholic  beverage  factories." 

Financial  information  on  these  Industries 
Is  not  available,  or  at  least  not  In  sufficient 
detail  to  permit  a  computation  of  the  effects 
of  Increased  payroll  payments  on  employ- 
ment In  each  industry.  However,  It  Is  rele- 
vant to  note  that  during  the  past  decade 
employment  In  the  alcoholic  beverage  and 
brewing  Industry  in  Puerto  Rico  has  been 
relatively  constant,  at  approximately  2,000 
employees,  while  the  employment  of  pro- 
duction and  related  workers  in  sugar  cen- 
trals and  reAnerles  In  Puerto  Rico  has 
steadily  declined.  There  has  been  a  con- 
tinual attrition  in  the  number  of  operating 
facilities  on  the  Island,  as  Increasing  pro- 
duction costs  have  forced  a  major  rationali- 
zation of  the  entire  Industry.  The  trend 
toward  concentration  of  raw  sugar  produc- 
tion in  a  smaller  number  of  mills  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  18  of  the  41  sugar 
mills  in  operation  in  1938 — the  year  in  which 
the  PTjSA  was  first  enacted — have  since  dis- 
continued operations.  In  1957,  the  appli- 
cable minimum  was  set  at  $1.00.  In  the  fre- 
quent wage  reviews  over  the  past  four  years, 
the  minimum  rate  has  risen  by  19  cents;  the 
last  biennial  committee  reviewing  the  rate 
could  find  cause  to  raise  it  by  no  more  than 
a  penny  and  a  half  (I'/jO-  Id  the  spring 
of  1964,  one-half  of  the  workers  In  the  in- 
dustry were  earning  less  than  10<  above  the 
minimum  rate.  Nevertheless,  in  1963 — with 
17  of  the  21  concerns  showing  a  profilt — the 
ratio  of  operating  profit  to  total  income 
averaged  a  mere  2,9  p>ercent.  Some  5  per- 
cent of  the  Island's  manufacturing  work- 
ers are  currently  employed  by  this  Industry, 

B.  An  evaluation  of  the  experience  with  the 
hardship  appeals  mechanism  provided  by 
the  1961  amendments  to  the  FLSA 
The  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1961  provided  for  the  automatic  escalation  of 
all  Puerto  Rlcan  minimum  rates  established 
by  the  most  recent  wage  orders  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  1961  amendments  (September  5,  1961) 
by  16  percent,  effective  sixty  days  after  the 
aforementioned  date,  or  one  year  from  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  most  recent  applicable 
wage  order,  whichever  was  later  and,  two 
years  thereafter  by  an  additional  10  percent. 
These  rates  could  be  superseded  by  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  review  committee  which  the 
SecreUu-y  oould  appoint  upon  being  peti- 
tioned by  employers  employing  a  majority  of 
the  employees  in  an  industry,  If  he  had 
reasonable  cause  to  believe,  on  the  basis  of 
financial  and  other  information  submitted 
by  the  indiistry,  that  compliance  with  the 
automatically  escalated  rate  ■wo'uld  substan- 
tially curtail  employment  in  that  Industry. 
Seven  of  a  total  of  30  Industries  »  then  in 
existence  succeufuUy  filed  hardship  appeals 
with  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor  In  1961 
and  In  1963.  An  analysis  of  the  minimum 
wage  recommendations  made  between  the 
effective  date  of  the  1961  amendments  and 


"  There  are  also  other  non-manufacturing 
sectors  ctirrently  covered  by  the  Act  for 
which  no  analysis  has  been  attempted, 
namely  banking,  insurance,  and  finance; 
communications,  utilities,  and  transporta- 
tion; construction,  business  services,  motion 
pictures,  and  miscellaneous:  and  retailing, 
wholesaling,  and  warehousing. 

"These  Industries  employed  a  total  of 
22,000  covered  workers,  or  about  40  percent 
of  the  estimated  66,000  production  workers 
covered  by  the  FLSA  in  late  1961. 


December  1963,  reveals  that  within  these  28 
months  the  rate  for  five  of  the  21  B^)arate 
classlflcatlons  within  these  industries  was 
increased  by  25  percent  or  more.  Pom- 
received  increases  of  20  percent  or  higher; 
eight  had  hikes  of  between  15  and  19,9  per- 
cent, and  four  received  increases  of  less  than 
15  percent.  During  this  period,  all  of  these 
industries  were  subjected  to  two  review  com- 
mittees and  one  biennial  committee  hearing 
(which  was  held  during  the  intervening 
year,  i.e.,  fiscal  1962-63) . 

Subsequently  (I.e.,  during  fiscal  1964-65), 
these  Industries  were  all  subjected  to  an- 
other biennial  review.  Despite  this  activity, 
in  nine  of  the  21  classifications,  the  increase 
siTice  the  effective  date  of  the  1961  amend- 
ments has  been  less  than  25  percent.  Three 
of  the  nine  have  had  increases  of  over  20 
but  less  than  25  percent;  and  five  have  had 
increases  of  between  15  and  19,9  percent. 
In  one  Instance — operations  other  than 
hand-sewing  on  handkerchiefs,  square 
scarves,  and  art  linen — the  resultant  in- 
creases have  amounted  to  less  than  ten  per- 
cent. (See  Tables  III  and  IV  appended 
hereto.)  This  is  of  particular  relevance  when 
it  Is  recognized  that  these  Industries  have 
been  subjected  to  four  annual  reviews  by 
separate  and  distinct  panels,  and  on  at  least 
two  of  the  four  occasions  on  the  part  of 
people  who  could  have  been  expected  to  be 
leaning  over  as  much  as  possible  to  let  the 
statutorily  Imposed  Increases  go  through. 

These  nine  classifications  were  found  In 
six  Industries — handkerchief,  square  scarf, 
and  art  linen  (four  classifications);  and 
sugar,  sweater,  seamless  hosiery,  wrapper 
type  tobacco  processing,  and  hand-sewing  on 
fabric  gloves  (one  each).  Despite  the  hold- 
ing down  of  increases  to  what  might  be 
termed  a  moderate  rate  of  wage  escalation, 
there  has  actually  been  a  "curtailment  of 
employment"  In  all  but  two  of  the  nine 
classifications,  (the  exceptions  being  seam- 
less hosiery  and  wrapper  type  tobacco  proc- 
essing).    (See  Table  V.) 

From  the  foregoing  record,  there  seems  to 
be  no  basis  at  all  to  the  allegation  (made  in 
certain  quarters)  that  some  industries  took 
\uidue  advantage  of  the  hardship  appeals 
procediu-e  in  order  to  "shirk  their  obliga- 
tions" to  their  workers.  The  hardships  ap- 
peal procedure  was  set  up  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  exposing  hardship,  and  only  those 
industrial  segments  facing  hardship  got  a 
smaller  increase  than  that  established  by 
the  statute.  Those  individual  classifications 
within  appealing  industries  that  did  not  face 
any  hardship  were  allowed  to  rise  to  the 
statutory  level.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be 
argued  that  any  industry  facing  a  legitimate 
hardship  situation  which  failed  to  appeal 
would  be  one  which  shirked  its  responsibili- 
ties to  Its  workers,  since  the  result  of  its 
neglect  might  be  that  it  went  out  of  business. 

The  record  shows  that  the  appealing  In- 
dustries had  more  than  Just  cause.  An 
examination  of  the  data  for  each  of  the 
seven  categories  which  successfully  appealed 
for  review  committees  in  1961  and  1963  re- 
veals that  in  all  but  one  (namely,  hosiery). 
Industry  employment,  as  recorded  by  the 
U.S.  'Wage  and  Hour  Division  In  Its  most 
recent  Industry  survey,  was  substantially 
below  that  found  in  the  survey  undertaken 
immediately  prior  to  the  appointment  of  the 
requested  review  committee  In  1961.  Over- 
all, there  has  been  a  loss  of  4.000  Jobs,  or 
some  14  percent  of  the  beginning  total." 
(See  Table  VI.) 

The  actual  fact  Is  that  review  committees 
are,   unfortunately,   undersirably   influenced 
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"  This  diminution  of  employment  occurred 
despite  the  Increased  dollar  volume  of  ship- 
ments to  the  US,  mainland,  as  obser\'ed  by 
Mr.  Teper  in  his  July  statement  before  the 
General  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Op.  cit.,  p.  1, 196. 


by  the  statutorily  Imposed  increases  which 
would  become  effective  but  for  their  recom- 
mendations. The  presstu-e  on  these  com- 
mittees to  make  findings  which  will  result 
In  as  nearly  as  possible  equivalent  increases 
are  unbearably  strong. 

Experience  with  the  1961  amendments,  as 
Interpreted  and  administered  by  the  'Wage 
ic  Hour  Division  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  revealed  several  additional  shortcom- 
ings. In  the  first  place,  a  rather  strict  inter- 
pretation of  the  term  "Industry,"  as  used  in 
section  6(c)(1)(C),  meant  that  very  often 
employers  In  one  industry  classification  who 
faced  legitimate  hardship  if  the  statutorily 
Increased  rate  were  to  be  imposed  on  the 
firms  in  that  classification,  found  that  em- 
ployers in  other,  non-homogeneous  classifi- 
cations comprehended  within  the  scope  of 
the  same  industry  did  not  face  a  slnailar 
situation  or,  for  other  reasons  (particularly 
that  noted  in  the  following  paragraph), 
were  reluctant  to  Join  with  the  threatened 
concerns  in  filing  an  appeal  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  Often  the  employers  in  such 
an  Individual  classification  did  not,  of  them- 
selves, employ  a  majority  (i.e.,  51%)  of  the 
employees  in  the  relevant  industry  and 
therefore  were  unable  to  file  what  would 
have  been  a  legitimate  appeal  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  review  committee. 

Furthermore,  an  Industry,  when  consider- 
ing the  desirability  of  petitioning  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  review  committee,  found  that 
by  its  action,  It  Incurred  a  degree  of  double 
Jeopardy.  This  resulted  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  determination  that  a  review 
committee  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  was  empowered  to  decree  a  minimum 
which  could  exceed  the  statutorlly-lmp)osed 
Increase  of  15  or  10  percent  against  which  the 
Industry  was  actually  appealing;  in  fact,  the 
review  committee  could  recommend  any  rate 
up  to  the  statutory  celling  (of  $1.15  or  $1.26 
as  the  case  might  be).  Many  Industries, 
faced  with  this  threat,  chose  to  accede  to 
the  statutory  rate  Increase  rather  than  peti- 
tion for  a  review  committee  despite  the  legit- 
imacy of  their  concern — or  that  of  other  clas- 
sifications within  the  same  Industry — that 
the  new  rate  would  In  effect  "substantially 
curtail  employment  In  such  Indvistry". 

It  should  thus  be  patently  evident  that  the 
automatic  escalation  procedure  Incorporated 
In  the  1961  amendments  to  the  Act,  even 
though  accompanied  by  the  palliative  of  a 
hardship  appeals  procedure,  was  far  from 
being  either  an  equitable  or  a  rational  ap- 
proach to  the  objective  of  progressively  rais- 
ing wage  levels  In  Puerto  Rico.  Automatic 
Increases  take  no  account  whatsoever  of  the 
differing  financial  and  competitive  situations 
of  different  industries.  The  procedure  is  not 
saved  by  a  review  mechanism  such  as  was 
provided  in  the  1961  amendments,  since  in- 
dustries, or  portions  of  industries,  badly 
needing  impartial  review  could  either  be 
turned  down  peremptorily  by  the  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  or  not  even  qualify  to  make  an 
appeal  because  of  accidental  lines  of  delinea- 
tion among  industries.  And  the  "double 
Jeopardy"  threat  Inherent  in  filing  an  appeal 
had  the  effect  of  dissuading  firms  In  particu- 
lar classifications  of  an  Industry  from  sup- 
porting the  legitimate  claims  to  review  of 
other  groups  In  the  same  industry. 

Moreover,  the  1961  amendments  actually 
resulted  in  a  curtailment  ol  employment  in 
Puerto  Rico,  even  In  those  industries  which 
successfully  filed  appeals.  This  is  a  loss  of 
Jobs  which  were  far  from  marginal.  In  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  context,  and  whose  disappear- 
ance the  Puerto  Rlcan  people,  at  this  stage, 
can  111  afford.  In  sum,  the  entire  "auto- 
matic" procedure  must  be  most  energeti- 
cally rejected  as  Inadequate  protection  for 
the  delicately  balanced  wage  situation  which 
we  continue  to  face  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  as 


unresponsive   to   the   needs   of   the   Puerto 
Rlcan  economy. 

in 
The  imperativeness  of  revising  the  criteria 

governing  the  application  of  the  FLSA  to 

Puerto  Rico 

The  policy  of  the  FLSA  with  respect  to 
Industries  or  enterprises  located  in  Puerto 
Rico  is  to  reach  the  objective  of  the  statu- 
tory minimum  "as  rapidly  as  Is  economically 
feasible  without  substantially  curtailing  em- 
ployment". This  is  a  totally  inadequate 
basis  for  determination  of  wage  policy.  'Wage 
pwllcy  in  Puerto  Rico  needs  to  consider  not 
only  how  substantial  curtailment  of  em- 
plojrment  may  be  avoided,  but  also  how  op- 
timum eoonomlc  growth  may  be  encouraged; 
how  adequate  expansion  of  employment 
and  reduction  of  unemployment  may  be 
achieved;  how  the  structure  of  the  labor 
force  may  be  beneficially  altered;  how  a 
proper  balance  may  be  struck  between  in- 
vestment and  consumption;  how  undue  pres- 
sure upon  prices  may  be  avoided;  how  the 
balance  of  payments  and  trade  may  be  dealt 
■with;  and,  particularly,  how  the  income  gen- 
erated In  mantifacturlng  may  be  maxi- 
mized and  distributed  more  equitably.  It 
is  ironical  that  this  narrow  criterion  of 
"substantial  reduction  of  employment"  con- 
tinues to  be  adhered  to  with  respect  to  wage 
policy  in  I*uerto  Rico,  even  while  the  whole 
trend  of  economic  thinking  In  the  United 
States  and  the  President's  "wage-price  guide- 
lines" are  based  upon  a  much  broader  and 
more  realistic  set  of  criteria.  In  determining 
how  far  to  go  In  recommending  Increases  In 
minlmvma  wages  on  the  mainland,  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Economic  Advisers  clearly  take 
into  account  a  much  broader  and  more 
realistic  range  of  criteria  than  merely  avoid- 
ing "substantial  reduction  of  employment". 

Another  criterion  in  the  Act  is  that  mini- 
mum wage  rates  in  Puerto  Rico  shall  not  be 
set  at  a  point  which  would  Involve  "competi- 
tion" with  comparable  Industries  in  the 
United  States  outside  of  Puerto  Rico.  This 
test,  while  of  some  validity.  Is  not  only  ex- 
cessively protectionist,  but  Is  also  excessively 
alarmist,  as  is  made  clear  by  an  examination 
of  the  actual  ratio  of  Puerto  Rlcan  shl]iments 
to  m&iolitnd  production.  Almost  invariably 
these  ratios  are  minimal;  In  all  but  a  select 
few  instances  Puerto  Rlcan  shipments  ac- 
count for  less  than  a  fractioaal  percent  of 
mainland  production. 

It  Is  rightly  observed  in  the  recent  exhaus- 
tive study  supported  by  Yale  University's 
Economic  Growth  Center,  entitled  Wages, 
Productivity  and  Industrialization  in  Puerto 
Rico  by  LloydG.  Reynolds  and  Peter  Gregc»y, 
that: 

"The  criteria  which  the  committees  are  in- 
structed to  use  for  wage  decisions  are  inher- 
ently contradictory.  The  Instructions  to 
approach  the  nminland  minimum  wage  as 
rapidly  as  feasible  and  to  avoid  giving  a  com- 
petitive Ldvantage  to  the  Puerto  Rlcan  seg- 
ment of  an  Industry  point  toward  rapid  in- 
creases in  Puerto  Rlcan  wages.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  wage  decision  should  'not  sub- 
stantially ctirtall  employment'  In  Puerto 
Rico,  At  v/hat  point  does  a  curtailment  be- 
come 'substantial'?  More  important,  what 
about  poteviial  Increases  In  employment  in 
Puerto  Rjco  which  might  be  realized  by  fol- 
lowing a  less  agg^resslve  wage  policy?  Eco- 
nomic development  and  employment  expan- 
sion on  the  Island  do  not  appear  among  the 
criteria  for  wage  decisions,"  " 

H.  C,  Barton,  Jr.  and  Robert  Solo,  In  a  pajser 
on  "The  Effects  of  Minimum  Wage  Laws  on 
the  Economic  Growth  of  Puerto  Rico",  pre- 
pared at  the  Harvard  University  Center  for 
International  Affairs,"  suggest  several  meas- 


ures that  might  soften  the  Impact  of  the 
FLSA  on  the  Puerto  Rlcan  economy.  These 
iaclude  removing  from  Its  Jurisdiction  ail  in- 
dustries in  which  there  is  no  substantial  VS. 
competition — for  example,  home  needlework, 
band  tobacco  stemming,  and  local  hsknd- 
crafts,  as  well  as  all  industries  whose  output 
Is  a  negligible  (say  5%)  part  of  the  VB. 
total.  Noting  the  high  cost  of  transferring 
enterprise  to  Puerto  Rico,  they  suggest  that 
industry  oommltteee  should  be  enjoined  from 
setting  a  minimum  wage  so  high  as  to  reduce 
average  profits  In  a  Puerto  Rlcan  Industry 
to  the  TJS.  level  for  the  same  product.  They 
Jointly  recommend  the  following  modifica- 
tions which  they  argue  would  appear  to  give 
committees  a  greater  leeway  to  take  into 
account  problems  of  the  kind  which  are 
unique,  but  essential,  to  the  development  of 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  economy. 

"To  the  criterion  of  a  mlnlmtim  as  close  to 
the  statutory  figure  as  possible  "without  sub- 
stantially curtaiiling  (present)  employment" 
should  be  added  "and  'without  preventing 
future  increase  in  employment".  The  in- 
junction that  the  wage  should  not  give  any 
industry  In  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands 
a  "competitive  advantage"  over  any  industry 
in  the  United  States  should  be  prefaced  by 
the  ■word  "unfair". 

In  relation  ■with  his  exhaustive  study  on 
Minimum  Wages  in  Puerto  Rico  in  the  Set- 
ting of  Economic  Progress,  Leon  H.  Keyser- 
llng  makes  even  more  specific  statutory 
recommendations  on  the  matter.  He  sug- 
gests," in  accord  with  the  need  for  broader 
criteria  than  "substantial  reduction  of  em- 
ployment" and  "oompetltion",  that  Section  8 
be  amended  as  follows : 

Section  8(a)  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
first  sentence  thereof  and  substituting  the 
following ; 

"The  policy  of  this  Act  with  respect  to 
industries  or  enterprises  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  engaged  in  commerce  or 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce  Is 
to  reach  as  rapidly  as  is  economically  feasible, 
taking  into  accovmt  the  considerations  set 
forth  in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  the 
objective  of  the  minimum  wage  prescribed 
In  paragraph  (1)  of  Section  6  ( a )  in  each  such 
industry." 

Section  3(b)  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
last  sentence  thereof  and  substituting  the 
following : 

"The  committee  shall  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  the  highest  minimum  wage  rates 
for  the  Industry  which  it  determines  are  in 
accord  with  the  considerations  set  forth  In 
sub-section  (d)  of  this  section." 

Section  8(c)  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
first  sentence  thereof  and  substituting  the 
following : 

"The  industry  committee  shall  recommend 
such  reasonable  classifications  within  any  in- 
dustry as  It  determines  to  be  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  for  each  classification 
within  such  Industry  the  highest  minimum 
wage  rate  (not  In  excess  of  that  prescribed 
m  paragraph  (1)  of  Section  e(a1)  which  it 
determines  to  be  in  acc<wd  viith  the  con- 
siderations set  forth  in  sub-section  (d)  of 
this  section,  and  shall  recommend  for  each 
classification  In  the  industry  the  highest 
minimum  wage  rate  which  the  committee 
determines  to  be  In  accord  with  said  con- 
siderations," 

After  Section  8(c),  add  a  new  sub-section 
(d>   as  follows: 

"(d)  In  recommending  minimum  wage 
rates  and  classifications  pursuant  to  sub-tec- 
tlons  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  the  follow- 
ing considerations  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count:  the  Impact  of  minimum  wage  rates 


"  Op.  at.,  p,  53. 

'•  Dated  December  1969, 


""Memorandum:  Puerto  Rico  Mlnimiun 
Wage  Problem  in  Relation  to  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,"  dated  August  10,  1966,  pp. 
20-21. 
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upon  general  wage  rates  and  the  structiire  of 
wage  rates;  the  role  of  general  wage  rat«s  In 
promoting  maximum  employment,  produc- 
tion, and  purchasing  power  and  economic 
growth,  comparisons  with  the  mainland  with 
respect  to  ratios  of  minimum  wage  rates  to 
average  hourly  earnings,  relative  wage  and 
productivity  trends,  output  per  employee  and 
per  capita,  and  profit  requirements,  the 
bearing  of  wage  rates  upon  the  balance  of 
payments  problem,  and  the  competitive  ef- 
fects of  wage  rates  upon  related  Industries 
on  the  malnJand." 

In  accord  with  the  foregoing,  sub-sections 
(d),  (e),  and  (f)  of  Section  8  become  sub- 
sections (e)     (f),  and  (g). 

The  Commonwealth  Oovernment  ts  ex- 
ceedingly conscious  of  the  validity  of  the 
concern  over  the  rapidly  narrowing  margin 
of  Puerto  Rico's  ideational  advantage  that 
Professors  Reynolds  and  Gregory  emphasize 
at  the  conclusion  of  their  discussion  on 
Wages,  Productivity  and  Employment '«  De- 
spite the  fact  that  the  raising  of  'abor  Income 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  primary 
goal  of  the  Commonwealth  Government  gen- 
erally, that  government  Is  Indeed  faced  with 
the  dilemma  mentioned  In  their  study  by 
Messrs  Barton  and  Solo,  namely,  'that  a 
very  rapid  rise  In  Industrial  wage  rates  has 
been  retarding  that  economic  growth  which 
is  the  source  of  expanding  labor  income  and 
which  Is  Its  hope  for  absorbing  the  unem- 
ployed into  productive  and  remunerative 
work."  " 

The  Comnnonwealth  Government  supports 
the  proposals  that  have  been  reiterated  by 
all  those  who  have  objectively  examined  the 
impact  of  wage  policy  upon  the  Island's  im- 
perative need  for  optimum  economic  growth, 
namely  that  the  statutory  provisions  con- 
taining the  unduly  rigorous  and  discrimina- 
tory controlling  criterion  applicable  to  in- 
dustry committees  in  Puerto  Rico  should  be 
ameliorated  so  as  to  adequately  reflect  the 
growth  needs  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  economy. 
It  must  simultaneously,  of  necessity.  opp>OBe, 
with  Just  as  much  force,  any  proposal  for 
across-the-board  automatic  Increases  which 
would  blandly  Ignore  almost  all  economic 
realities  and  Jeopardize  all  the  hard-won 
gains  of  'Operation  Bootstrap." 


CAMBODIAN  AID  AND  COMFORT  TO 
THE  VTETCONG 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.     Mr   Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  news  articles. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CHAMBERLAIN  Mr  Speaker,  a 
number  of  press  reports  In  recent  days 
have  given  added  evidence  of  the  aid  and 
comfort  the  Vietcong  receives  from  Cam- 
bodia. Two  news  stories  In  particular 
point  to  the  flow  of  contraband  through 
the  Cambodian  port  cities  of  Slhanouk- 
vllle  on  the  Gulf  of  Slam  and  Phnom 
Penh  on  the  Mekong  River  As  I  .said  In 
this  Chamber  on  May  4  in  a  speech  on 
thLs  very  subject  I  am  .satisfied  that  free 
world  ships  sailing  up  the  Mekong  River 
through  South  Vietnam  Into  Cambodia 
are  a  factor  in  the  "backdoor"  aid  the 
Vietcong  Is  receiving  from  across  the 
Cambodian  border.  While  In  South  Viet- 
nam last  month  I  was  shocked  to  learn 
from  an  Informed  naval  officer  that  while 
410    free    world    ships    passed    through 


"  Op.  at.,  p.  103. 
"Op.  cit.,  p.  42. 


South  Vietnam  Into  Cambodia  during 
1965  that  we  have  no  eflectlve  control 
over  this  traffic  to  prevent  the  flow  of 
goods  which  we  have  good  retison  to  be- 
lieve In  part  are  destined  ultimately  for 
the  Vietcong. 

In  view  of  the  overwhelming  evidence 
of  Prince  Sihanouk's  open  economic  and 
political  support  of  the  Vietcong  I  believe 
that  South  Vietnam  should  be  urged  in 
the  strongest  manner  possible  to  close 
the  Mekong  River  to  all  Cambodian- 
bound  ocean  traffic,  and  I  have  asked  the 
President  to  do  just  this.  The  conditions 
under  which  the  treaty  which  made  the 
Mekong  International  Waterway  was 
signed  and  the  friendly  relations  between 
the  riparian  states  it  envisaged  have 
been  radically  altered  by  the  growing 
hostility  of  the  Cambodian  Government. 
It  is  time  that  pressure  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  Cambodia  to  live  up  to  its  al- 
leged foreign  policy  of  strict  neutrality 
hi  the  hope  that  the  war  itself  will  not 
spread  into  that  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
following  dispatches  of  R.  W.  Apple,  Jr., 
entitled.  "Port  of  Cambodia  Tied  to 
Vietcong,"  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  May  15,  1966;  and  Jack 
Poisle,  of  the  Loe  Angeles  Times,  entitled 
"Cambodia's  Only  Big  Port  Is  Called 
Depot  for  Russian  Military  Supplies," 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Post,  May 
16,  1966;  and  the  articles  "Hitting  the 
Sihanoukville  Trail,"  in  the  May  13,  1966, 
issue  of  Time  magazine;  and  "Birming- 
ham-Borderline Case"  in  the  May  16, 
1966,  issue  of  Newsweek  magazine: 
[FYom  the  New  York  Times.  May  15,  1966] 
Port   of   Cambodia   Tixo   to   'VirrcoNO — ^UJ3. 

iKTSLLtOKNCX  St7SPKCT8  PLOW  OT  MATXSIXI. 

(By  R.  W.  Apple,  Jr.) 

Saigok,  May  14. — Intelligence  experts  here 
are  convinced  that  Soviet  and  Chinese  war 
materiel  U  being  landed  at  a  new  Cambodian 
deep-water  port  for  ahlpment  to  Vietcong 
and  North  Vietnamese  troops  fighting  In 
South  Vietnam. 

There  Is  no  absolute  proof  of  this.  How- 
ever, a  Western  businessman  managed  re- 
cently to  obtain  credentials  to  enter  the 
closely  guarded  port  and  has  provided  a  de- 
tailed picture  of  Its  operations. 

The  port.  Krong  Preah  Sihanouk — also 
known  by  its  French  name,  SlhanoukvlUe — 
was  built  under  a  French  aid  program  In 
the  late  nlneteen-flftles  at  the  entrance  of 
Kompong  Som  Bay,  an  Inlet  of  the  OtilX  of 
Slam. 

The  businessman  said  he  had  seen  a  Soviet 
ship  unloading  large  quantities  of  medical 
supplies  and  small-arms  ammunition  at  a 
pier.  Soviet  vessels  with  mUltary  cargoes 
call  regularly  at  the  port,  Cambodian  officials 
told  him. 

OXSTINA'nON    IS    UNKNOWN 

Although  he  learned  that  the  ship  had 
stopped  at  Canton  In  southern  China  just 
before  sailing  Into  the  Cambodian  port,  the 
businessman  was  unable  to  establish  whether 
her  cargo  was  for  the  Cambodian  army  or  for 
the  'Vietcong. 

Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk.  Cambodian 
chief  of  state,  who  denies  that  his  country 
Is  giving  assistance  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
Insurgents,  has  turned  Increasingly  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  munitions  and  eqtilpment 
for  his  own  armed  forces.  The  French  also 
supply  some  items. 

There  are  at  least  two  principal  routes  by 
which  military  equipment  could  reach  Viet- 
cong from  the  port. 


Narrow  but  navigable  canals  wind  across 
the  South  Vietnamese-Cambodian  border  in 
the  Mekong  delta  area,  and  sampans  move 
without  hindrance  from  one  country  to  the 
other.  The  frontier  la  about  75  miles  from 
the  Cambodian  port,  over  a  network  of  sec- 
ondary roads  adequate  for  truck  traffic. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  South  Viet- 
nam makes  any  effort  to  patrol  the  frontier 
in  this  area  because  it  Is  firmly  under  Viet- 
cong domination. 

An  alternate  route  that  could  be  vised  to 
deliver  war  material  to  Vietcong  forces  op- 
erating In  the  Central  Highlands  Involves 
roads  and  trails.  A  143-mlle  national  high- 
way leads  from  the  port  to  Pnompenh,  and 
from  there  a  newly  discovered  "Sihanouk 
trail"  winds  through  Cambodia  and  Laos 
Into  South  Vietnam  near  the  Chuphone 
motintatn  massif. 

The  Mekong  River  la  also  a  possible  ave- 
nue of  supply,  but  the  South  Vietnamese 
authorities  maintain  a  fairly  effective  border 
patrol  on  the  river's  principal  branches. 

The  French-built  port  was  completed  In 
1960.  At  first  It  was  nothing  more  than  Jet- 
ties and  tin  huts,  but  a  town  of  10,000  has 
developed  In  the  last  5  years  and  a  major 
Improvement  program  Is  under  way. 

By  1968  the  port  will  have  a  new  break- 
water, a  larger  harbor  and  more  berthing 
spaces  for  ships.  The  breakwater  would  help 
protect  the  port  against  southwesterly  mon- 
soon winds,  which  now  buffet  ships  lying  at 
the  exposed  piers 

The  improvement  program  is  also  financed 
by  the  French  under  a  long-term  loan  at  2 
percent  interest.  Cambodia  was  a  French 
protectorate  until  she  won  Independence  In 
1963. 

A  railroad  connecting  the  deep-water  port 
of  Pnompenh  Is  also  under  construction. 

(From   the   Washington    (D.C.)    Poet    May 

16.  1966] 
Cambodia's  Only  Bio  Port  Is  Caluo)  Depot 
roB  Russian  Militart  Supflus 
(By  Jack  Poisle) 

Saioon,  May  16— Activities  at  "neutral" 
Cambodia's  only  deepwater  port  of  Sihanouk- 
ville Include  Russia  freighters  unloading 
military  goods,  a  Western  businessman  who 
visited  the  port  recently  reported  yesterday. 

The  Vietnamese  government  has  often 
charged  neighboring  Cambodia  with  supply- 
ing the  Vietcong  with  arms  and  other  mili- 
tary Buppliec.  Cambodia's  chief  of  state. 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  vigorously  denies 
such  allegations. 

The  Westerner,  who  was  able  to  obtain 
credentials  to  enter  the  closely  guarded  port 
on  the  Gulf  of  Thailand,  said  he  observed 
a  Soviet  vessel  unloading  cases  of  medicines 
and  small-arms  ammunition. 

ARRrVED  mOM   CHINA 

He  learned  that  the  vessel  came  from 
Canton,  a  Chinese  Communist  port.  But 
he  was  unable  to  determine  positively  the 
origin  of  the  military  cargo  or  Its  ultimate 
user. 

Cambodia's  own  armed  forces  are  supplied 
mainly  by  the  French.  Cambodia  was  a 
French  protectorate,  and  although  Independ- 
ent since  1953,  French  Influence  Is  still 
strong. 

From  sources  here  It  was  learned  there 
Is  unimpeded  sampan  traffic  moving  frcan 
lower  Cambodia  through  canals  into  the 
Delta  area  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  canal  syr terns  near  the  border  are 
In  areas  under  Vietcong  control.  It  Is  as- 
serted here  that  this  Is  one  route  by  which 
supplies  unloaded  at  Sihanoukville  reach 
the  Vietcong.  The  port  Is  about  75  miles 
from  the  border,  with  a  secondary  rpad  sys- 
tem   to   get    the   cargo   to   the   canal   boats 

RIVEa    TRAJTIC    POLICKD 

Another  possible  channel  for  the  war 
supplies  would  be  to  truck  them  from  SI- 
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banoukvUle  over  143  miles  of  paved  road 
to  the  Cambodian  capital  of  Phnom  Penh. 
There  they  could  be  put  aboard  river  steam- 
ers heading  down  the  Mekong  through  South 
Vietnamese  territory.  However,  there  Is  rea- 
sonably effective  policing  of  this  traffic  by 
the  Vietnamese. 

The  Westerner  was  able  to  obtain  a  com- 
prehensive account  of  conditions  In  the  areas 
of  Cambodia  he  visited. 

The  port  of  SlhanoukvUle,  he  said,  was 
built  by  the  French  and  completed  In  1960 
to  give  Cambodia  Its  first  salt  water  port. 

But  the  summer  monsoon  winds  buffet 
thlps  and  Interfere  with  cargo  op>eratlons  In 
the  open  roadstead.  To  correct  this  defi- 
ciency, the  harbor  Is  being  enlarged,  a 
breakwater  Is  being  added,  and  more  berths 
for  ships  and  more  space  for  warehousing 
are  being  pro-vlded.  Work  should  be  com- 
pleted by  early  1968.  It  Is  being  financed 
by  a  French  government  loan. 

RAIL  LINK  TO  CAPITAL 

A  railroad  connecting  Sihanoukville  to 
Phnom  Penh  Is  expected  to  be  finished  in 
1969. 

MeanwhUe,  the  upstart  port  Is  becoming 
busy,  despite  Its  handicaps.  This  Is  partly 
due  to  Sihanouk's  aggressive  modernization 
of  his  country,  and  partly  due  to  his  care- 
ful waltzing  between  Russia  and  Communist 
China.  Both  provide  him  with  mlUtary 
and  econoimlc  support. 

His  relations  with  the  French  remain  con- 
stant If  not  enthusiastic.  His  relations  with 
the  United  States  were  severed  last  year  after 
the  Prince's  abrasive  condemnation  of 
American  assistance  to  South  Vietnam. 

In  the  first  year  of  operation,  1960,  the 
port  was  visited  by  only  15  ships.  Compare 
this  slow  start  with  1965.  when  266  ships 
called  at  Sihanoukville.  They  brought  764,- 
600  tons  of  cargo.  The  Imports  came  mainly 
from  France.  Russia,  Poland  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

SOME  U.S.  TRADX 

Despite  the  lack  of  dlplcHnatlc  relations,  a 
little  trade  continues  with  the  United  States. 
American-bound  latex  (raw  rubber)  is  trans- 
shipped at  Singapore.  Some  American  ma- 
chinery reaches  Phnom  Penh,  apparently 
transshipped  at  Saigon  to  river  steamers 
moving  upstream  under  special  American 
export  licenses. 

In  the  wily  ways  of  the  Far  East,  even 
Cambodia  and  South  'Vietnam  manage  to 
continue  trade  and  transportation  ties. 

The  Western  traveler  said  he  came  away 
from  Cambodia  believing  that  the  Prince 
may  decide  to  reassoclate  his  nation  with  the 
West. 

"The  Russians  and  Red  Chinese  seem  to 
be  rocking  the  country  back  and  forth  with 
aid  and  demands,"  he  said.  "France  Is  In 
heavy  with  aid  and  hard  cash  for  Industrial 
growth.  The  Prince's  Indoneslsm  friends  are 
becoming  more  friendly  with  the  Western 
world. 

"The  Prince  may  need  to  make  a  decision 
for  the  West,  or  be  enveloped  by  the  Russian 
or  Red  Chinese  way  of  life." 


(From  Time  magazine,  May  13,  1966] 

SouTRKAST  Asia  HrmNG  tkk  Sisanook 

Trail 

An  eerie  lull  settled  over  Southeast  Asia 
last  week,  broken  only  by  the  rumble  of 
Pollsh-bxUlt  trucks  on  Red  Infiltration  routes 
and  the  steady  thump  of  American  bombs 
aimed  at  Interdicting  them.  The  lull  was  re- 
flected In  South  Viet  Nam  by  battle  statis- 
tics: the  Viet  Oong  and  their  North  Vietna- 
mese allies  stUTered  only  456  dead  in  the 
previous  week — the  lowest  toll  since  January 
1965 — and  even  when  U.S.  air  cavalrymen 
surrounded  three  Red  regiments  near  Bong 
8on  last  week,  the  bulk  of  the  Communist 
force  slipped  furtively  away.  Hie  enemy  bat- 


talion that  was  finaUy  trapped  put  up  a  good 
fight — but  reluctantly.  The  Reds  were  sav- 
ing their  strength  for  the  monsoon,  waiting 
for  the  raln-rtch  thunderheads  that  hamper 
American  air  strikes.  And  they  were  doing  a 
lot  of  their  waiting  In  the  sanctuary  of 
neighboring,  "neutral"  Cambodia. 

Of  late,  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  has 
frankly  admitted  that  Communist  troops 
have  been  using  Cambodia  for  "rest  and  rec- 
reation" between  battles.  In  April  the  Prince 
handed  over  seven  tons  of  dried  fish  to  a 
Viet  Oong  representative  In  a  ceremony  at 
Pnompenh's  royal  palace.  Last  week  Ameri- 
can officials  In  Saigon  disclosed  that  U.S. 
troops  near  the  town  of  Lo  Go  on  the  Cam- 
bodian border  had  received  heavy  weapons 
fire  from  Cambodian  territory,  and  were  ulti- 
mately forced  to  silence  It  with  howitzer  fire. 
Even  more  Interesting  evidence  of  Sihanouk's 
cooperation  with  the  Communists  was  the 
discovery  of  a  new  infiltration  route  into 
South  Viet  Nam — a  chain  of  truck  roads, 
bicycle  trails  and  rivers  that  provides  trans- 
port for  supplies  mcvlng  north  and  east  out 
of  Cambodia  to  some  of  the  most  Important 
fighting  areas  of  South  Viet  Nam.  It  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  "Sihanouk  Trail." 

The  new  route — a  supplement  to  the  maze 
of  paths  and  roads  leading  south  called  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail — was  discovered  by  the 
Laotian  air  force,  whose  commander.  Briga- 
dier General  Thao  Ma,  had  been  keeping  a 
close  eye  on  Cambodia  since  last  September. 
About  that  time,  Ma  received  reports  of  activ- 
ity along  the  Se  Kong  River,  a  tributary  of 
the  Mekong.  Near  Its  banks  could  be  heard 
the  sound  of  blasting  and  rumble  of  hea'vy 
equipment  in  a  region  virtually  empty  of  In- 
habitants. By  early  April,  Ma's  aviators  could 
follow  the  trail  for  60  miles  from  Cambodia  to 
where  It  entered  South  Viet  Nam.  Last  week 
Time  Correspondent  Don  Neff  flew  over  the 
Sihanouk  Trail  In  one  of  six  Laotian  T-28 
fighter-bombers  led  by  General  Ma.  His 
report: 

"We  left  the  Laotian  airstrip  at  Pakse  at 
10:25  am.,  flying  at  2.500  ft.  Some  23  min- 
utes later,  my  pilot  announced:  'We  are 
now  at  the  Cambodian  border.'  Two  minutes 
later  we  had  located  the  trail.  It  snaked 
out  of  Cambodia,  clear  as  a  road  map  The 
area  was  fiat  and  only  spottily  foUaged. 
I  cotild  see  the  Se  Kong  River  in  the  back- 
ground. A  note  I  made  at  the  time  says : 
'No  question  about  It.  From  the  river  going 
east  (toward  South  Viet  Nam)  is  a  large 
road.  The  trail  winds  and  turns,  the  trees 
growing  thicker  In  a  narrow  valley.'  Some- 
times we  lost  sight  of  the  road.  But  It  seems 
safe  to  conclude  that  It  Is  one  continuous 
trail  capable  of  carrying  trucks  rrom  Cam- 
bodia through  Laos  Into  Viet  Nam.  We  flew 
eastward,  diving  to  less  than  1,000  ft.  for 
as  close  a  look  as  we  could  get.  We  decided 
to  unload  our  ordnance — two  napalm  can- 
isters, 24  rockets  and  700  rounds  of  .50-cal. 
machine-gun  ammunition  per  plane— in  a 
heavily  forested  ares  about  four  kilometers 
north  of  the  Cambodian  border.  0:.e  after 
another,  our  planes  dived  in,  hoping  to  hit 
hidden  trucks  under  the  foliage." 

As  many  as  40  trucks  a  day  use  the  gravel- 
topped  Sihanouk  Trail.  The  trail  bristles 
with  12.7-mm.  antiaircraft  emplacements, 
and  other  sources  say  that  there  are  at 
least  30  Viet  Cong  supply  depots  strung 
along  its  length.  A  doeen  North  Vietnamese 
regiments  are  currently  poised  for  action  in 
South  Viet  Nam,  and  of  these,  at  le««t  four 
are  Inside  Camlxxlla.  Half  of  the  remaining 
eight  are  within  easy  marching  distance  of 
the  Csjnbodlan  sanctuary  and  the  supply 
lines  of  the  Sihanouk  Trail.  Its  strategic 
value  to  the  Communists  is  an  an  alternate 
route  to  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail.  This  mam 
south-bound  network  has  been  Improved  by 
200  miles  of  new  roads  surfaced  with  crushed 
stone  and  often  concealed  by  bamboo  trel- 


lises covered  with  branches.  Down  It  flow 
an  estimated  5,500  to  7,000  men  each  month 
In  an  effort  to  stem  the  tide,  Guam-t>as<d 
B-52  Stratoforts  last  week  carpet- bombed 
infiltration  outlets  in  South  Viet  Nam'a 
"Zone  C"  for  the  eighth  time  In  eleven  days. 
But  only  Ma  and  his  antique,  prop-driven 
T-288  have  been  hitting  the  Sihanouk  Trail 
Since  Camlxjdla'e  Slhanotik  now  offers  the 
Reds  active  supjxirt,  he  is  risking  a  ■widening 
of  the  war.  If  the  Communist  monsoon 
offensive  is  to  be  checked  before  the  rains 
come,  both  trails  must  be  severed — or  at 
least  heavily  interdicted — before  they  Join 
up  in  a  ribbon  of  men  and  suppUes  that 
cannot  be  cut.  Though  there  is  no  Indica- 
tion that  the  U.S.  will  cease  to  respect 
Sihanouk's  p>bony  neutrality,  his  policy  In- 
evitably carries  with  It  the  chance  that  more 
and  more  of  the  bullets  of  war  wUl  splU  over 
into  Cambodia  Itself. 

[From  Ne'WBweek  magazine.  May  16, 1966] 

BiKMINCHAM — BOROSKLINT  CASE 

It  was  Saturday  morning,  the  30th  of 
April,  when  elements  of  the  U.S.  First  In- 
fantry Division  ("The  Big  Red  One")  moved 
northward  along  the  Cal  Bac  River  on  the 
border  between  South  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia. As  the  GI's  backed  their  way  through 
the  dense  Jungle  underbrush  near  the  tiny 
village  of  Lo  Go  (map)  they  suddenly  ran 
Into  heavy  fire.  There  was  a  brief  sklnnlsh, 
then  a  heavy  barrage  of  mortar  and  auto- 
matic-weapons fire  pounded  in  on  the  Amer- 
icans from  the  west  bank  of  the  river — across 
the  border  in  Cambodia.  The  U.S.  troops 
answered  with  heavy  artillery,  pouring  round 
after  round  across  the  Oal  Bac  until  the  hos- 
tile fire  was  stilled. 

The  incident,  the  first  in  the  Vietnam  war 
In  which  the  U.S.  openly  admitted  firing 
artillery  into  neighboring  Cambodia,  was 
part  of  a  massive  sweep  through  critical  Tay 
Nlnh  Province,  an  operation  code-named 
Birmingham.  It  was  also  the  most  dramatic 
event  of  a  week  that  saw  an  end  come  to  the 
month-long  lull  in  the  ground  war  In  South 
Vietnam. 

In  another  major  operation  called  Davy 
Crockett,  units  of  the  First  Cavalry  Division 
(Airmobile),  backed  up  by  South  Vietnamese 
troops,  landed  in  three  places  last  Wednesday 
in  the  fertile  farming  land  north  of  the  city 
of  Bong  Son,  280  miles  northeast  of  Saigon. 
After  four  days  of  fierce  fighting,  friendly 
casualties"  were  described  as  light,  while  410 
of  the  enemy  lay  dead  and  over  500  suspected 
Viet  Cong  were  captured. 

But  if  D&vT  Crockett  was  a  most  successful 
example  of  how  to  kill  Viet  Cong,  It  was  Op- 
eration Birmingham,  on  the  Cambodian  bor- 
der, that  was  strategically  the  most  signifi- 
cant of  the  week.  Carried  out  by  16,000  UB. 
and  Vietnamese  troops,  its  major  obJecUva 
was  to  sweep  through  Tay  Nlnh  Province. 
disrupt  the  Infiltration  route  from  the  north 
ana  destroy  the  staging  areas  the  Viet  Cong 
might  use  if  they  launch  the  much  antici- 
pated offensive  this  month  after  the  mon- 
soon rains  begin  to  fall. 

Jungle  cover:  As  of  last  weeKend.  Oper- 
ation Birmingham  had  resulted  in  only  94 
enemy  dead.  but.  said  a  UjB.  military  spokes- 
man thirty  base  camps  were  destroyed  along 
the  Cambodian  border.  Located  under  the 
triple-canopied  Jtngle  cover,  the  camps  were 
well  dug  in  behind  log  bunke.Ti  and  zig-zag 
trenches.  Barracks  with  room,  all  told,  for 
thousands  of  enemy  soldiers  were  put  to  the 
torch.  And  war  materiel,  perhaps  the  big- 
gest cache  o!  the  war  was  destroyed.  In  one 
camp.  5C>0  yards  trom  the  Ca:  Bar  River  6,CXX) 
uniforms  with  "Made  in  China"  labels  were 
found  In  another,  GI's  came  upjon  1.000 
pairs  of  "Ho  Ch!  Mlnh  sandals,"  made  of 
tire  casings  and  inner  tubes.  In  vartoue  stages 
of  manufacture.  One  U.S.  unit  overran  a 
huge,  but  empty,  hospital  complex. 
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It  waa  quite  a  haul,  and  First  DlvUtoa 
apokeamen  seemed  convinced  ttiat  they  had — 
lempjrariiy  at  least — cut  off  a  major  supply 
route  across  the  Cal  Bac  River  and  into  War 
Zone  C.  the  Viet  Cong  strongtiold  northwest 
of  Saigon.  And  U  Cambodian  sovereignty 
was  bruised,  the  Americans  In  the  field 
were  still  certain  that  It  was  well  worth  It. 
The  Cambodian  Government,  predictably 
enough.  ;a.slsted  last  week  that  its  territory 
had  been  violated.  The  attack  from  across 
the  C^l  Bac,  said  Radio  Phnom  Penh,  aaa 
made  not  by  the  Viet  Cong,  The  barrages 
were  tired  at  the  U£.  troops  by  Cacibodlana 
defending  the  frontier  against  the  "dally  ag- 
gressions" of  the  United  States. 

The  Ameflcans.  almost  to  a  man.  laughed 
off  this  explanation.  On  the  Cambodian 
side  of  the  river,  say  the  US.  troops,  ther* 
were  chutes  constructed  which  enabled 
sampans  to  pull  under  the  lower  end  and  take 
on  rice,  clothing  and  eqiilpment  for  transport 
across  the  rlyer.  On  the  Vietnam  side,  the 
Viet  Cong  had  fashioned  a  system  of  pulleys 
and  hoists  to  use  In  unloading  the  sampans 
under  a  cover  of  trees. 

Given  all  this.  U  S.  offlclals  In  Saigon  last 
week  were  fully  satisfied  that  the  First  Divi- 
sion commander  In  the  f!eld  had  acted 
properly  In  replying  with  artillery  when  his 
men  were  hit  from  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
According  to  rules  announced  late  last  year, 
officers  may  take  the  necessary  steps  to  pro- 
tect their  units,  even  If  this  means  firing  into 
Cambodia,  And.  says  MaJ.  Gen,  W!;:iam  E. 
DePuy,  commander  of  the  First  Division,  or- 
ders have  been  given  by  him  to  every  one  of 
his  units  down  to  the  squad  level  that  "if 
they  were  Sred  at  across  the  border,  they  were 
'o  fire  back."  Added  DePuy;  "I  personally 
approved  the  artillery  fired  across  the  border 
at  Lo  Go,  I  not  only  approvfd  it,  I  directed 
It."  As  for  the  results.  DePuy  said:  "I  know 
damn  well  that  we  kU'ed  them  all  over  the 
place." 


HAWAH  HEARS  OP  RETIREMENT 
PLANS  OF  ITS  STATEHOOD  CHAM- 
PION—REPRESENTATIVE LEO  W. 
O'BRIEN 

Mr,  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  dbnsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsttnaga]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  highly  respected  and  ad- 
mired Members  of  this  august  body  has 
revealed  that  he  plans  to  retire  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  89th  Congress.  This 
news,  I  am  sure,  has  been  received  with 
much  regret  by  the  people  of  this  State 
and  of  the  Nation,  for  Leo  W.  O'Brien 
has  had  an  IMusttlous  career  as  a  dedi- 
cated statesman  and  legislator.  I  am 
also  sure  that  those  of  us  who  have  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  him  intimately 
and  who  desire  for  him,  above  all  else, 
his  personal  happiness,  wish  him  well  a,s 
he  likys  hifi  plans  for  retirement. 

Retirement,  in  a  sense,  marks  the 
b«glnnlrig  of  a  different  byway  In  life's 
long  journey,  and  he  Is  truly  a  fortunate 
man  wbo  is  able  to  savor  something  of 
the  bjrpBths  after  he  has  successfully 
traversed  the  main  road,  which  for  Con- 
gressman CBrikn  was  that  of  a  success- 
ful and  distinguished  legislator.  One 
of    the    fascinating    byroads    which    he 


hopes  to  take  Includes  a  family  trip  to 
Hawaii  where  he  is  revered  as  the 
••Father"  of  statehood. 

The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin's  Wash- 
ington reporter,  Prank  Hewlett,  reveals 
In  his  "Reporting  Prom  Washirxgton" 
column  that  the  hardworking  chairman 
of  the  territories  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee  wishes  to  see 
his  bills  which  provide  for  the  popular 
election  of  the  Governor  and  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  Guam  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  passed  before  he  retires  at 
the  close  of  the  89th  Congress.  Mr. 
Hewlett  states  that  Congressman 
O'Brien  hopes  that  the  Senate  would 
pass  the  bills  as  a  farewell  gift  to  him. 
Both  bUls  received  favorable  considera- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  House  yesterday. 

I  submit  for  Inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  article  which  revealed 
to  Hawaii's  citizens  the  planned  retire- 
ment of  the  champion  of  statehood  for 
Hawaii.  It  appeared  In  the  April  27, 
1966,  issue  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bul- 
letin: 

[Prom  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  Apr.  27, 

1966] 
REPRisrNTATivi     CBrun     of     Nrw    York, 
Champion  or  TxaaiTORXES  "Father"  of  Islk 
Statkhood.  Rittbino  Prom  Conoktss 
Washiwoton. — Representative       Leo       W. 
O'Brien  of  New  York,  "father"  of  the  Hawaii 
and  Alaska  Statehood  laws,  has  decided  to 
retire  from  Congress. 

The  66-year-old  lawmaker  says  he  wants 
to  spend  more  time  with  hla  family.  He  In- 
sists he  is  not  sick,  and  thinks  he  could  win 
another  term  from  his  upstate  New  York 
district,  but  believes  It's  a  good  Idea  to  move 
out  at  the  end  of  the  89th  Congress. 

"I'd  like  to  take  my  grandchildren  out  in 
the  Pacific  and  show  them  some  of  the 
Islands  I've  visited,"  he  said.  As  chairman 
of  the  territories  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee,  O'Brien  has  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  Pacific  area.  He  spon- 
sored the  legislation  to  convert  Hawaii  and 
Ala£ka  from  territories  to  states. 

O'Brixn's  final  project  In  Congress  Is  an 
attempt  to  get  authority  for  Guam  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  to  elect  their  own  governors. 
The  bUls  are  moving  well  through  the  House, 
but  seem  to  be  stirring  little  enthusiasm  In 
the  Senate.  O'Brien  Is  expected  to  work  on 
the  Senate,  once  his  measures  pass  the  House, 
to  go  akkQg  with  him  as  a  farewell  gift. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  YIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
roilcall  vote  No.  98  I  was  absent  due  to 
attending  a  dedication  ceremony  for  a 
day  center  for  our  senior  cltlaens,  in  Erie, 
Pa. 

If  I  had  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  roilcall  vote  No.  100 
I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


CONSTITUTION  DAY— NORWAY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
mcis  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wa.shlngton  [Mr.  Pklly]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  R«cohd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Tliere  was  no  olijecfaton. 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  House  of  Flepresenta- 
tlves,  we  are  deeply  aware  of  the  mean'- 
ing  and  significance  of  our  Constitution. 
Indeed,  our  very  oath  of  oflBce  requires 
us  to  pledge  that  we  will  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution which  has  been  the  firm  foun- 
dation and  guide  for  the  development 
of  our  great  Nation  and  the  guarantee 
of  our  freedoms. 

Perhaps  our  preoccupation  with  our 
own  Constitution  causes  us  all  too  often 
to  overlook  the  constitutions  of  other 
nations  of  the  world,  constitutions  which 
are  equally  meaningful  and  important 
to  the  goveriunents  and  citizens  of  their 
respective  countries.  In  an  effort  to 
remedy  this  situation,  I  would  like  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Norwegian  Con- 
stitution. 

May  17  Is  a  most  important  day  for 
the  people  of  Norway  and  their  many 
friends  and  relatives  all  over  the  world. 
It  will  mark  the  151st  anniversary  of  the 
Norwegian  Constitution  of  1814.  To  all 
Norwegians,  this  Is  truly  a  momentous 
and  gala  event  for  which  they  deserve 
our  congratulations. 

The  adoption  of  the  Norwegian  Con- 
stitution signalled  a  major  step  in  the 
country's  drive  for  Independence  which 
came  to  fruition  In  1905.  While  the 
Norwegian  people  had  long  agitated  and 
struggled  for  their  national  freedom, 
from  the  end  of  the  14th  century  all  such 
movements  were  frustrated.  Neverthe- 
less, the  spirit  of  freedom  and  liberty  and 
individual  self-expression  which  char- 
acterizes the  country  today  continued  at 
an  increasing  pace. 

Caught  up  In  a  reluctant  partnership 
with  Denmark,  Norway  became  em- 
broiled In  the  Napoleonic  wars  as  an  ally 
of  France.  According  to  the  Kiel  treaty 
of  January  14,  1814,  Denmark  was  to 
cede  the  territory  of  Norway  to  Sweden 
without  Norwegian  consent.  Denmark's 
Governor  In  Norway,  Prince  Christian 
Frederick,  quickly  called  together  a  Con- 
stitutional Assembly  which  drafted  a 
Constitution  for  Norway  which  met 
swift  approval  on  May  17,  1814.  Prince 
Christian  was  elected  king  by  the  Nor- 
wegian National  Assembly. 

Sweden  immediately  undertook  to 
crush  the  new  entity,  but  after  a  short 
period  of  violence,  a  truce  was  signed. 
The  treaty  resulted  in  Norway's  union 
with  Sweden  but  as  a  separate  kingdom 
under  the  King  of  Sweden.  However,  the 
king  agreed  to  recognize  the  Norwegian 
Constitution.  This  union  lasted  until 
1905  when  under  peaceful  circumstances 
the  Norwegian  Parliament  voted  for  in- 
dependence. Thus  the  constitution 
drawn  up  91  years  earlier  exercised  a 
major  Influence  In  the  emergence  of  an 
independent  Norway. 

As  Americans,  we  should  feel  proud 
that  our  own  Constitution  was  one  of 
those  exercising  influence  upon  the  Nor- 
wegians as  they  undertook  to  write  their 
own  document  Certain  provisions  were 
borrowed  verbatim  and  others  lent  their 
Influence.  But  the  document  Is  really 
a  tribute  to  the  devotion  of  the  Nor- 
wegian people  to  their  historic  high 
Ideals  for  freedom  and  Justice,  and  i£ 
truly    a    Norwegian    product.      Thoee 
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ideals  have  long  since  become  a  reality 
In  Norway,  and  that  is  one  of  the  many 
reasons  I  salute  Norway  and  her  people 
on  the  151st  anniversary  of  the  Consti- 
tution Day.  May  they  continue  to  be 
an  Inspiration  to  others  and  celebrate 
many  more  such  anniversaries. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  RE- 
INSTATING PRAYER  IN  SCHOOI5 
AND  PUBLIC  PLACES  AND  THE 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF  THE 
EXISTENCE  OF  GOD 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  that  will  remove  the 
prohibition  imposed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  public  prayer. 

In  1962  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  In  the 
case  of  Engel  against  Vltale  that  a  daily 
recitation  of  a  short  prayer  by  New  York 
schoolchildren  was  an  unconstitutional 
violation  of  the  1st  and  14th  amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution.  The  State 
Board  of  Regents  of  New  York  had  writ- 
ten a  short  nondenomlnational  prayer 
containing  the  follovrtng  words: 

Almighty  God.  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence ujKjn  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  bless- 
ings upon  us,  ovu-  parents,  our  teachers,  and 
our  country. 

It  was  recommended  that  each  school 
board  in  the  State  adopt  this  prayer,  al- 
though there  was  no  requirement  to  do 
so.  Student  participation  in  the  prayer 
was  entirely  voluntary.  Any  student 
could  remain  silent,  or  upon  request  by 
parents,  be  excused  from  class  during 
the  prayer. 

In  ruling  that  this  procedure  was  un- 
constitutional, Mr.  Justice  Black  stated: 

It  is  no  part  of  the  business  of  the  govern- 
ment to  compose  official  prayers  for  any 
group  of  American  people  to  recite  as  part 
of  the  religious  program  carried  on  by  gov- 
ernment. 

The  High  Court  In  1963  similarly 
struck  down,  as  unconstitutional,  State 
laws  requiring  that  a  passage  from  the 
Bible  or  the  Lord's  Prayer  be  read — with- 
out comment —  at  the  start  of  each  public 
school  day.  I  am  referring  to  the  case 
from  Pennsylvania  of  Ablngton  Town- 
ship against  Schempp  and  the  case  from 
Maryland  of  Murray  against  Curlett,  In 
which  the  Supreme  Court  said  the  Gov- 
ernment must  be  completely  neutral  with 
regard  to  religion;  It  must  neither  aid 
nor  hinder  religious  activity  in  any  re- 
spect. 

As   a   result   of   these   decisions,   the, 
people  In  my  State — Florida — have  also  ■ 
been  told  through  the  circuit  court  In 
a  decision  that  was  not  appealed  that 
the  observance  of  religious  holidays,  such 
as  Christmas  and  Easter,  by  pageants 
and  plays  at  public  schools,  are  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
cxn 686— i>art  8 


The  prohibition  on  public  prayer  has 
been  the  subject  of  litigation  in  courts 
across  the  land.  Cases  have  arisen  in 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Idaho,  Michigan,  New  York,  and  'Vir- 
ginia, that  prohibit  public  prayer  under 
the  strictures  of  these  Supreme  Court 
rulings.  A  striking,  and  not  untypical, 
example  of  the  effect  of  the  prohibition 
Is  foimd  In  the  Oshlnsky  case  from  New 
York.  Mr.  Oshlnsky,  the  principal  of 
School  District  No.  184  in  Whitestone, 
N.Y.,  ordered  his  kindergarten  teachers 
to  stop  reciting  in  class  a  simple,  old 
fashioned,  13-word  prayer  with  their 
morning  cookies  and  milk.  The  prayer 
we  all  know  went  as  follows : 

Ood  1b  great,  Ood  Is  good, 

And  we  thank  Him  for  our  food. 

I  am  forced  to  say  that  I  cannot  believe 
the  founders  of  our  Nation,  those  wise 
men  who  composed  our  Constitution, 
ever  intended  for  that  great  document 
to  prohibit  such  behavior.  I  believe  the 
constitutional  amendment  I  am  propos- 
ing would  restore,  rather  than  change, 
our  Constitution. 

Public  prayer  has  been  a  part  of  this 
land  since  the  pilgrims  first  gathered  on 
these  shores.  No  man  could  doubt  the 
strength  and  comfort,  the  guidance  and 
hope,  that  public  prayer  afforded  our 
colonial  forebears.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  religious  motivation  was  an  import- 
ant element  in  colonization  and  creation 
of  this  Nation. 

Today  we  conunenced  this  session  of 
the  89th  Congress  with  a  prayer  by  the 
Reverend  Latch.  In  doing  so  we  follow 
the  tradition  that  legislators  have  fol- 
lowed since  the  first  session  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congre.ss,  in  September  1774. 
Yet  tomorrow  the  Supreme  Court  may 
tell  us  that  Is  unconstitutional  and  pro- 
hibit us  from  such  prayer. 

The  Court,  when  telling  the  State  of 
New  York  that  It  was  violating  the  Con- 
stitution by  writing  a  22 -word  prayer  for 
students  to  recite,  also  obser\'ed  that — 

What  New  York  does  on  the  opening  of  its 
public  schools  is  what  each  House  of  Con- 
gress does  at  the  opening  of  each  day's 
business. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  decision  that 
opened  this  era  of  prohibiting  public 
prayers,  Engel  against  'Vltale. 

I  suggest  that  the  constitutionality  of 
our  opening  prayer  may  someday  be 
challenged,  because  I  know  the  Members 
of  this  body  would  not  tolerate  Its  aboli- 
tion. We  have  all  taken  p,  solemn  oath 
to  uphold  the  Constitution,  but  I  know 
of  no  Member  of  this  body  who  believes 
that  our  prayer  Is  an  unconstitutional 
exercise,  despite  the  fact  that  Ju.stice 
Douglas  stated  in  his  concurring  opinion 
in  the  Engel  case  that  our  activities  are 
comparable  to  those  activities  deemed 
unconstitutional . 

I  should  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  to 
imagine  their  personal  reaction  if  the 
Court  were  to  prohibit  our  opening 
prayer.  Indeed,  I  am  sure  we  all  can 
appreciate  and  understand  why  good 
people  throughout  the  land  are  upset 
with  the  Supreme  Court's  prohibitions  of 
prayers  and  Bible  readings  in  public 
schools. 


During  the  last  Congress,  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
held  extensive  hearings  on  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  school  prayer.  These  hearings  are  a 
public  documentation  of  the  necessity  for 
the  amendment  that  I  have  introduced 
today. 

The  proposed  ameiidment  I  have  in- 
troduced would  not  only  reverse  the 
Court  decisions  prohibiting  prayer  in 
public  schools,  but  would  also  prevent 
any  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
that  might  prohibit  the  Federal  or  State 
Goveriunents  from  referring  to  or  relying 
upon  God  in  conducting  the  business  of 
government. 

I  do  not  stand  alone  In  making  this 
proposal.  Beside  me  I  find  colleagues 
belonging  to  both  political  parties  and 
standing  behind  us  are  scores  of  men  and 
women  of  all  faiths  and  beliefs.  The 
language  of  the  proposed  amendment,  I 
believe,  isirgely  reflects  the  work  of  a 
special,  bipartisan  ad  hoc  committee,  on 
which  I  served,  that  was  created  by  some 
50  Members  of  this  body  who  are  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  problem. 

It  Is  sheer  folly  to  think  that  our  Su- 
preme Court  Is  infallible  and  that  Its 
rulings  are  sacrosanct.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, in  commenting  on  the  Dred  Scott 
case,  spoke  of  the  Court's  fallibility  and 
concluded: 

I  believe  the  decision  was  improperly  made, 
and  I  go  for  reversing  It. 

The  same  judgment  is  appropriate  for 
the  school  prayer  decisions,  and  I  go  for 
reversing  them  through  the  available 
Constitution  amendment  process. 

I  ijelieve  the  Supreme  Court's  school 
prayer  decisions  and  the  lower  court  rul- 
ings that  are  following  in  their  wake, 
pose  a  serious  threat  to  religious  liberty. 
I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  these  decisions, 
as  are  millions  of  other  Americans,  This 
amendment  does  not  seek  to  rebuke  the 
courts ;  rather  It  calls  for  a  redeclaration 
by  all  Americans  that  we  are,  always 
have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a 
nation  under  God. 


CONSTITUTION  DAY— NORWAY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous c/insent  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tlie 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  152  years  ago  today,  the  people 
of  Norway  adopted  their  Constitution 
Like  our  own  Nation's  rf-.ered  document, 
it  has  borne  up  well  under  the  stress  of 
time,  emerging  stronger  and  even  more 
responsive  to  the  freedom  of  the  people 
it  serves. 

Over  the  years,  a  great  many  sons  and 
daughters  of  Norway  came  to  this  coun- 
try and  lot*  of  them  came  to  settle  in  the 
State  of  North  Dakota.  As  early  day 
settlers,  they  were  strong  and  spirited 
in  the  tradition  of  their  homeland  and 
they   were   well  equipped   to   meet   tbe 
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rugged  challenge  of  the  new  land.  The 
importance  of  the  role  they  played — and 
continue  to  have — In  the  growth  and 
progress  of  North  Dakota  is  well  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  every  segment 
of  our  State's  economic,  education,  cul- 
tural, political,  and  spiritual  order  count^s 
Individuals  of  Norwegian  ancestry  among 
Its  leaders, 

Norwegian  Independence  Dav — Syt- 
tende  Mai — Is  similar  to  our  own  coun- 
tr>-'s  Fourth  of  July.  It  Is  a  great  day  In 
Norway  and  It  Is  fitting  that  Congress 
take  this  time  to  salute  that  wonderful 
nation  of  free  people. 


MEDICARE  AND  THE  SHORTAGE  OP 
HEALTH  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  'unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentlewomari  from 
New  Jersey  [Mrs.  I>wyer!  may  ext<>nd 
her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs,  DWYER.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
eroding  public  awareness  of  an  ap- 
proaching crisis  in  medical  care  result- 
ing from  the  Imbalance  between  the 
demand  for  health  services  and  the  sup- 
ply of  health  personnel  should  alert 
Congress  and  the  administration  to  the 
need  for  both  short-range  and  lon^- 
range  efforts  to  And  a  solution. 

Last  week,  as  I  Informed  our  col- 
leagues, I  wrote  to  the  President  ap- 
plauding his  decision  to  appoint  a 
distinguished  panel  of  laymen  and  ex- 
perts to  study  the  health  personnel 
needs  of  the  country  and  urging  him  to 
supplement  this  move  by  mobilizing  ex- 
isting Federal  resources  to  help  meet  the 
Immediate  problem  created  by  the  start 
of  the  medicare  program  on  July  1, 

On  Sunday,  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kxnnidy]  recommended 
a  new  program  of  building,  training,  and 
research  to  increase  the  national  supply 
of  medical  personnel  and  facilities.  He 
emphasized,  as  others  of  us  have  also 
pointed  out,  that  the  bright  hopes  of 
medicare  will  be  dashed  If  we  cannot 
supply  the  needed  doctors,  nurses,  hos- 
pitals, and  nursing  homes  to  provide  the 
services  to  which  our  people  are  en- 
titled. 

On  Monday  of  this  week,  the  New 
York  Times  csdled  attention  in  a  front- 
page story  to  one  aspect  of  the  shortage 
of  health  personnel,  the  lack  of  adequate 
numbers  of  anestheaiolosrlsts  In  our 
hospitals. 

And  finally,  both  the  Times  and  the 
Courier-News  of  Plalnfleld.  N  J.,  In  their 
Issues  of  May  17  and  May  14,  respective- 
ly, devoted  lead  editorials  to  the  crisis. 

The  two  editorials  and  the  article,  Mr. 
Speaker,  add  important  documentation 
to  the  problem  confronting  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  and  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  Include  them  herewltli  • 

(FrcMn  the  Courier-News.  May  14,   1968; 

Heaitm  Phwonwxl  N**dkd 

In  anticipation  of  a  growing  demand  for 

heftlth  services  following  t,he  advent  of  the 

Medical  C»re  for  the  Aged  program  on  July  1 

and  the  expansion  of  the  Kerr-MlUs  program. 


there  la  mountliig  concern  that  the  nation 
will  not  have  the  doctors,  nurses,  medical 
technicians  and  other  health  personnel 
needed  to  meet  the  demand.  Rep.  Flobknck 
P.  Dwmt  expressed  her  concern  In  a  letter 
to  President  Johnson  this  week.  Others 
might  follow  her  example. 

A  large  part  of  the  concern  U  the  dis- 
appointment and  frustration  which  will  re- 
sult when  elderly  people  find  they  are  unable 
to  obtain  the  beelth  services  they  had  antic- 
ipated. 

A  second  and  very  real  part  of  the  concern 
is  the  extra  burden  and  cost  which  will  fall 
on  hospitals,  their  staffs  and  hospital  schools 
of  nursing.  A  solution  would  be  to  give 
greater  allowances  for  the  cost  of  nursing 
services  In  the  Medicare  program  and  to 
make  direct  grants  to  schools  of  nursing. 

At  Muhlenberg  Hospital,  for  example, 
where  a  School  of  Nursing  is  conducted,  the 
tuition  does  not  meet  the  cost  of  the  nurse's 
education.  Under  the  1964  Nurse  Training 
Act,  no  allowance  was  granted  to  a  hospital 
school.  It  was  for  college  schools  only.  The 
act  was  amended  In  1985  to  Include  hospital 
schools  of  nursing,  but  the  formula  Is  still 
complicated  and  slim  In  the  allowances 
granted  for  calculating  allowable  costs  under 
the  Medicare  program.  A  more  generoxia 
allowance  for  the  cost  of  a  nurse's  education 
would  prove  helpful.  It  would  also  be  more 
reaUstlc  under  Title  18  of  the  Medicare  BUI 
which  Includes  "reasonable  coat"  for  a 
nurse's  training. 

Another  area  where  changes  could  be  made 
would  be  in  direct  granu  to  the  hospital 
School  of  Nursing  to  speed  up  the  training 
process  wherever  possible.  This  ccfMlA  be  in 
place  of  the  present  program  of  tuition  loans 
for  students  which  is  of  little  direct  help  to 
the  hospital  and  places  on  the  hospital  the 
burden  of  collecting  the  loan  over  a  10-year 
period. 

The  President  has  appointed  a  comxolttee 
of  citizens  and  medical  experts  to  study  the 
shortage  of  health  persoruiel.  Public  sup- 
port through  our  elected  representatives  In 
Congress  could  help  to  focus  attention  on  the 
need  for  solutions  to  some  of  the  problems. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  May  17,  IM61 
MxoiCAi.  Garb  Cusia 

Symptoms  are  multiplying  that  a  long- 
foreseen  crisis  In  medical  care  is  flnaUy  be- 
coming Intolerably  acute.  Locally  there  are 
such  manifestations  as  the  threatened  maas 
resignation  of  nurses  from  municipal  hospi- 
tals and  the  thin  spread  in  the  city's  supply 
of  anesthesiologists  available  for  s-urglcal 
procedures.  At  the  state  level  a  furor  Is 
developing  over  the  heavy  new  obligations 
that  will  grow  out  of  New  York's  new  law  to 
implement  Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act — aimed  at  helping  the  "medicaUy  Indi- 
gent." And  on  the  national  level  both  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Senator  RoBrar  P.  Kzn- 
irsar  have  made  It  plain  that  they  are 
worried  about  the  strain  on  America's  medi- 
cal resources  that  will  result  when  Medicare 
begins  to  opperate  six  weeks  from  now. 

Por  years  specialists  have  been  troubled  by 
the  growing  discrepancy  between  the  na- 
tion's need  for  medical  personnel  and  facili- 
ties and  availability — both  actual  and 
prospective — of  doctors,  nurses,  hospital  beds 
and  the  like.  It  is  typical  of  the  Inadequate 
public  response  to  warnings  of  potential 
disaster  that  the  1964  Federal  Nurses  Train- 
ing Act  aimed  at  assuring  680,000  registered 
nurses  in  1970  even  though  the  Surgeon 
Oeneral's  Consultant  Oroup  had  forecast  a 
need  for  at  least  850,000  nurses  by  then. 

Now  It  is  suddenly  and  belatedly  being 
realised  that  Medicare  and  other  programs 
reducing  Onanclal  obstacles  to  adequate 
me<llca:  care  are  likely  to  produce  a  steep 
rise  in  patients  with  no  comparable  quick 
increase  In  either  facilities  or  personnel  to 
care  for  them.  As  Senator  Kxhukdy  has 
properly  asked,  "What  la  the  value  of  offering 


medical  treatment  to  our  aged  If  there  are 
no  doctors  available  to  administer  It?"  But 
that  question  should  have  been  asked  and 
acted  upon  long  ago. 

To  meet  the  crisis  now  almost  ujjon  the  na- 
tion, a  program  of  both  short-range  and 
long-range  measures  is  required.  Pw  the 
near  future  emphasis  must  be  placed  upon 
attracting  back  to  medical  work  all  properly 
trained  people — for  example,  ntu-ses  who  are 
now  housewives — who  have  left  such  em- 
ployment. This  will  require  higher  salaries, 
better  working  conditions  and  greater  social 
prestige  for  these  professions.  The  short-run 
program  can  also  usefully  encompass  steps 
to  speed  up  the  training  of  students  already 
In  medical,  nursing  and  similar  schools  as 
well  as  efforts  to  Increase  the  efficiency  with 
which  available  trained  personnel  are 
employed. 

But  no  short-run  program  can  fully  solve 
the  problem  or  make  up  for  the  neglect  and 
deficiencies  of  past  deceides.  The  long-run 
program  must  provide  more  medical  schools, 
more  nursmg  schools,  more  ho^ltals,  more 
nursing  homes  and  other  facilities.  A  larger 
proportion  of  this  nation's  human  and  other 
resovu-cee  will  have  to  be  funneled  Into  all 
areas  connected  with  preventing,  treating 
and  curing  illness. 

Radical  changes  in  present  practices  may 
prove  essential  to  meet  the  nation's  needs; 
both  Inertia  and  the  pressure  of  vested-inter- 
eat  groups  will  have  to  be  overcome.  A  dllB- 
cult  and  strained  decade  In  the  medical  care 
supply  and  demand  Is  being  ushered  In. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  16,  1966) 
HosFTrAi.s  Short  or  Anksthetists — Resci-t- 

DJO  Phactick  Is  Being  Invkstioatkd — Mant 

Jobs  Go  to  Indepxnoxnt  Txams 
(By  Martin  Tolchln) 

An  acute  shortage  of  anesthesiologists  In 
hospitals  here  has  led  to  practices  that  are 
now  being  investigated  by  medical 
authorities. 

Hospital  directors,  confronted  with  a  grow- 
ing dlfHculty  in  stafflng  their  anesthesia  sec- 
tions, have  increasingly  t\irned  the  job  over 
to  groups  of  anesthesiologists  who  offer  a 
complete  service.  The  groups  often  hire 
their  own  resident  physicians  and  nurses  to 
administer  anesthetics,  and  their  own  clerical 
help.  Patients  are  billed  directly  by  the 
grroups.  some  of  which  serve  Ave  and  six  hos- 
pitals each. 

By  and  large,  this  widespread  group  prac- 
tice Is  regarded  by  medical  authorities  as  a 
practical  solution  to  the  shortage  of  anes- 
thesiologists. The  overwhelming  majority  of 
groups  are  believed  to  provide  excellent  medi- 
cal care. 

However,  United  Medical  Service  and  the 
New  York  State  Society  of  Anesthesiologists 
are  investigating  whether  some  groups  have 
overextended  themselves  beyond  their  ability 
to  provide  competent  medical  care. 

Specifically,  they  are  studying  whether  hos- 
pitals retain  sufficient  control  over  the 
groups.  They  are  also  studying  the  quality 
of  supervision  exercised  by  physicians  who 
are  the  chief  anesthesiologists  at  several  hos- 
pitals. Finally,  they  are  studying  billing 
procedures  to  determine  whether  patients 
have  always  received  the  services  for  which 
they  are  billed. 

The  State  Health  Department  is  consider- 
ing a  Health  Code  provision  that  was  first 
recommended  In  1961  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare,  which  addresses  some 
of  these  questions.    The  provision  reads: 

"Whatever  the  arrazigements  for  stafflng 
the  anesthesia  service,  the  governing  au- 
thority [hospital]  shall  not  enter  Into  any 
agreement  ceding  or  abridging  its  effective, 
ultimate  control  of  the  policies  or  quality  of 
service." 

Municipal,  voluntary  and  proprietary  hos- 
pitals are  all  among  those  served  by  groups 
with  contracts  at  several  hospitals. 
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"We  dont  like  It."  said  Or.  Alonzo  S.  Yerby, 
the  Hospital  Commissioner,  "but  there  isn't 
much  we  can  do  about  It." 

PKBSONAI.  KNOWLXDCX 

"Supervision  doesn't  mean  simply  signing 
up  physicians.  It  means  being  personally 
present  often  enough,  and  knowing  their 
work  weU  enough,  to  assure  himself  that  they 
are  capable  of  doing  the  job.  It  means  pro- 
viding the  level  of  supervision  demande(l  by 
the  complexities  of  the  case." 

Dr.  William  S.  Howland,  chief  of  anes- 
thesiology at  Memorial  Hospital  and  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  State  Society  of 
Anesthesiologists,  agreed  that  the  problem 
of  supervision  stemmed  from  the  shortage 
of  anesthesiologists. 

"You  can't  enforce  a  code  of  ethics  If  you 
don't  have  enough  people,"  he  observed. 

The  shortage  has  been  variously  attributed 
to  the  hitherto  relatively  low  status  of  anes- 
thesiologists (their  status  as  low  man  In  the 
operating  room  has  risen  in  recent  years  with 
the  development  of  tricky,  difficult  and 
sophisticated  anesthetics):  and  a  lack  of 
emphasis  on  anesthesiology  in  medical 
schools. 

The  shortage  is  nationwide.  Only  8,500 
anesthesiologists  are  practicing  in  the  nation, 
where  there  were  12  million  operations  and 
three  million  deliveries  last  year.  This  would 
average  1,760  anesthetic  procedures  for  each 
physician,  some  of  whom  are  engaged  In  re- 
search. The  maximum  for  most  anesthesi- 
ologists is  600  procedures,  and  the  average  is 
300  to  500. 

Taking  up  the  slack  are  nurse  anesthetists, 
who  are  certified  by  the  state  after  36  months 
of  training,  and  resident  physicians,  most  of 
them  foreign-educated,  who  have  passed 
their  Educational  Council  Foreign  Medical 
Graduate  examination.  Unable  to  become 
licensed  physicians  because  they  are  not 
United  States  citizens,  they  earn  $11,000  to 
$12,000  a  year  as  fourth,  fifth,  sUth  and 
seventh -year  residents  employed  by  anesthe- 
siologists. 

Many  of  these  residents,  mostly  from  Ja- 
pan, the  Philippines,  Hong  Kong,  Iran  and 
Caribbean  nations,  maintain  that  they  ad- 
minister anesthetics  to  private  patients  who 
are  billed  by  the  anesthesiology  groups. 

They  say  they  do  not  file  official  com- 
plaints, however,  for  fear  of  losing  not  only 
their  visas,  but  also  their  iwofesslonal  careers, 
because  it  is  illegal  for  a  resident  physician 
to  work  without  supervision,  or  to  have  a 
patient  billed  for  his  services. 

Moreover,  their  work  does  not  provide  an 
Income  while  they  are  awaiting  citizenship. 
A  seventh-year  resident  from  the  Dominican 
Republic,  who  said  that  attending  physicians 
with  less  experience  sometimes  turned  to  him 
for  help,  said  of  the  system;  "They  need  us. 
and  we  need  them." 

The  director  of  one  of  the  largest  groups 
Is  Dr.  Bamett  A.  Greene,  who  Is  chief  of  anes- 
thesiology at  five  Brooklyn  hospitals.  The 
New  York  State  Medical  Directory  lists  Dr. 
Greene  as  chief  at  Unity,  Brooklyn  Women's, 
Cumberland  and  Mldwood  Hospitals,  and  the 
Brooklyn  Hebrew  Home  and  Hospital  for  the 
Aged. 

His  group.  Barnett  A.  Greene  Associates, 
shares  Adelphl  Hospital  with  P.  Saul  Ansbro, 
who  is  chief  of  anesthesiology  at  Mary  Im- 
maculate, St,  Anthony's,  Holy  Family  and 
St  Mary's  as  well  as  Adelphl. 

The  medical  directory  lists  the  same  five 
physicians  as  the  entire  attending  anesthesi- 
ology staff  at  Unity  (3,500  operations,  1.500 
deliveries  annually):  Cumberland  (3.000  op- 
erations, 2.300  deliveries):  and  Brooklyn 
Women's  (500  major  operations.  1.400  deliv- 
eries). At  Cumberland  and  Brooltlyn  Wom- 
en's, the  staff  Is  enhanced  by  the  same  two 
attending  physicians. 

Asked  how  the  physicians  handled  and  su- 
pervised this  caseload,  Dr.  Greene  said  that 
the  schedules  varied  and  the  staffs  were  aug- 


mented by  seven  foreign  graduates  and  two 
nurse  anesthetists.  He  observed,  however: 
"I  guess  we're  spreading  ourselves  a  little 
thin." 

ACCKEDrrATION   A  FACTOR  T 

At  Flower  Fifth  Avenue  Hospital,  one  of 
five  Institutions  served  by  Flower  Anesthe- 
tist Associates,  the  (^)eratlng  room  log  for 
April  1  Indicated  that  seven  private  patients 
received  anesthetics  from  resident  physicians. 

Dr.  Frank  E,  Plerro,  chief  of  anesthesiology 
at  the  hospital  and  director  of  the  group  said 
that  the  residents'  names  were  entered  In  the 
log  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  credits  toward 
full  accreditation  as  anesthesiologists  and 
that  the  actual  anesthetist  was  an  attending 
physician. 

Dr.  Flerro's  group  also  serves  Metropolitan 
Hospital.  St.  John's  Hospital  in  Queens.  As- 
toria General  and  Bird  S.  Coler.  The  group 
Includes  six  partners,  eight  foreign  graduates, 
and  a  research  staff  of  one  physician  and  two 
latx>ratory  assistants. 

Blue  Shield  requires  that  physicians  who 
bill  for  services  sign  a  stipulation  that  reads: 
"I  certify  that  I  personally  rendered  the 
above  services,"  In  explanatory  material  to 
physicians.  Blue  Shield  added:  "This  does 
not  mean  supervision  or  responsibility  for  a 
case — It  means  you  did  It,"  according  to  Har- 
old Saflan,  president  of  Blue  Shield, 

Anesthesiologists  also  contend  that  a  pa- 
tient's lack  of  choice  In  selecting  an  anesthe- 
tist Is  similar  to  his  lack  of  choice  in  select- 
ing a  surgeon  or  other  physician.  In  that  he 
must  accept  a  physician  on  the  hoapItaJ  staff. 

Moreover,  they  question  whether  moat  pa- 
tients have  the  background  to  judge  the 
qualifications  of  an  anesthetist. 

On  the  other  hand,  critics  of  group  practice 
maintain  that  hoepltai-based  specialists  have 
a  captive  audience  They  say  that  patients 
choose  their  physicians  and  surgeons,  rather 
than  choose  the  hospital. 


NATO  AND  AMERICAN  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
the  third  occasion  on  which  I  have  taken 
the  floor  to  discuss  the  NATO  situation 
generally.  The  alliance,  resulting  direct- 
ly from  the  actions  of  Prance,  is  In  a 
state  of  flux. 

Events  are  moving  swiftly  toward  the 
redeployment  of  NATO  decisionmaking 
organs,  and  no  doubt  new  groups  will  be 
formed  to  expsmd  management  respon- 
sibility among  our  allies. 

If  we  determine  that  the  preservation 
of  the  Integration  principle  Is  the  su- 
preme priority,  then  these  developments 
are  to  be  viewed  logically. 

It  is  reported  that  support  for  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle's  contentions  Is  practically 
negligible  among  the  European  member- 
states.  This  may  be  true.  NATO  has 
been  particularly  beneficial  to  the  Eu- 
ropean countries,  many  of  which  have 
not  been  willing  to  make  the  budgetary 
sacrifices  for  defense  which  might  have 
been  expected.  Nearly  300.000  American 
troops  stationed  on  European  soil  guar- 
antees, to  some  extent,  the  comforting 
prospect  of  immediate  U.S.  retaliation 
In  the  event  of  aggression.  The  burden 
of  this  alliance  has  been  unproportlon- 
ally  shouldered  by  both  American  con- 
ventional and  nuclear  strength. 

The  essential  fact,  however,  is  that 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  East  EXirop>e  have  not  pro- 


gressed to  the  stage  where  the  need  for 
cooperative  defense  arrangements  is  re- 
moved. The  time  may  come  when  this 
is  a  distinct  po«ssibility.  But  at  present 
the  Atlantic  alliance,  as  a  military  deter- 
rent and  credible  weapon.  Is  of  vital  con- 
cern. 

In  reconstituting  the  organization, 
two  major  factors  must  be  borne  in 
mind:  first,  means  must  be  found  to  es- 
tablish liaison  smd  coc^ieration  with  the 
French  Government,  and  secondly,  the 
problems  confronting  the  alliance,  which 
relate  to  European  political  develop- 
ments, must  be  realistically  dealt  with. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  hastily  fill  the 
breach  with  committees  and  organs  and 
pwllcles  which,  while  reassuring  In  ap- 
pearance, ignore  the  existing  difficulties 
and  disequilibrium.  The  alliance  should 
not  become  a  superficial  coverup  for  the 
anxieties  and  doubts  that  have  devel- 
oped. Defense  of  the  status  quo  at  this 
point  may  merely  postpone  the  real  set- 
tlemrait  of  outstanding  differences  to  a 
future  date  when  these  same  differences 
have  become  more  critical  and  emotional. 
How  are  we  going  to  equate  the  ob- 
jective of  nuclear  sharing  with  an  agree- 
ment on  nonprollferatlon?  How  can 
West  Germany  become  a  meaningful 
military  partner  without  complicating 
our  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union,  Po- 
land, and  other  East  European  states 
with  which  we  hope  to  improve  relations? 
Does  the  structure  of  NATO,  and  espe- 
cially the  stationing  of  Americsui  Forces 
In  Eiirope,  rule  out  the  development  of 
East-West  agreements  on  central  Euro- 
pean security  and  the  reuiUflcatlon  of  the 
two  Germany s? 

These  are  questions  which  require 
patient  and  careful  analysis  today,  before 
unalterable  decisions  are  made  respect- 
ing the  future  of  the  alliance  organiza- 
tion. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
FiNDLEY]  raised  a  number  of  extremely 
pertinent  points  in  his  speech  to  the 
House  of  April  25.  He  discussed  various 
means  of  correcting  the  malignant  im- 
balance which  exists  in  the  decision- 
making processes  of  the  organization. 
They  merit  careful  study  by  the  State 
and  Defense  Departments. 

In  effect  we  are  today  partly  suffering 
from  the  consequences  of  neglect.  And 
since  the  French  decisions  we,iiave  com- 
pounded our  error  by  a  thoughtless  and 
rigid  commitment  to  the  status  quo. 
This  will  not  do.  On  April  29,  a  high 
official  of  our  Government  publicly  at- 
tacked the  French  Government  in  the 
sharpest  language.  He  hoisted  the 
gravest  warning  signals;  dire  predictions 
were  made  of  a  return  to  "1914 ';  dis- 
integration of  the  Western  alliance 
would  mean  inevitable  weakness  in  bar- 
gaining with  the  U.S,SJl.  on  European 
security  and  German  reunification,  a 
warning  which  carries  two  overwhelm- 
ing, and  by  no  means  obvious,  assump- 
tions. 

In  this  same  public  utterance,  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  castigated  the  French  Gov- 
errunent  for  halting  the  drive  toward 
European  unity.  The  presumptuousness 
of  this  accusation  defies  diplomatic  defi- 
nition. While  European  unity  may  be  in 
the  Interest  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
not  for  our  Government  to  determine  the 
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politics  of  the  European  states  We  have 
no  right  to  criticize  our  allies  for  what 
they  do  In  their  own  behalf.  Unques- 
tionably, the  tactless  Intervention  of  the 
United  States,  which  forcefully  put  itself 
behind  British  entry  to  the  Common 
Market,  mitigated  auainst  the  success  of 
that  venture.  Our  hegemony  in  Europe 
is  over,  and  unless  we  commence  to  deal 
with  these  nations  as  equal  partners,  our 
diplomacy  will  suffer  inevitable  setbacks. 

The  more  we  tend  to  commit  ourselves 
to  Issues  of  exclusive  European  concern, 
the  more  our  power  and  prestige  will 
come  to  depend  upon  events  over  which 
we  lack  the  slightest  control. 

The  ironic  result  is  that  developments 
unrelated  to  our  own  direct  choosini?  are 
viewed  in  the  public  eye  as  American 
policy  defeats.  We  are  forever  uaik- 
ing  a  tightrope.  To  take  a  recent  ex- 
ample, the  presumption  which  causes  us 
to  lobby  unremittingly  and  openiy  for 
European  unity  makes  it  inevitable  that 
our  Goverrunent  shoulder  the  biame 
whenever  the  cause  is  jolted  abroad 

It  is  the  psychology  of  these  fateful, 
premature  advances  which  Inevitably 
permit  us  to  publicly  criticize  European 
leaders  and  their  decisions  regarding 
strictly  European  problems. 

It  IS  my  hope  that  the  present  period 
may  serve  to  awaken  us  to  some  of  the 
harsh  and  crucial  fallacies  which  under- 
lie an  often  .sterile  policy  toward  Western 
Europe 


PLAYING  THE  FARMERS  FOR 
SUCKERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AsHBROOKl  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
a  few  years  l:i  tlus  body,  it  is  rather  easy 
to  become  accustomed  to  the  doubletalk 
and  callous  treatment  which  abounds 
when  Che  agricultural  p:-..sram  comes  up 
for  oasideranon  Tlii.s  administration 
has  talked  Ln  terms  of  voluntary  farm 
programs  whicii  are  really  compulsory. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  cal- 
lously dumped  farm  comm  xiities  with 
the  Idea  of  conirolling  market  prices  and 
forcing  them  down  By  his  own  admis- 
sion this  has  happened  Last  year  he 
told  the  House  Agriculture  Committee: 

We  purp>ose!y  s(  Id  !n  order  to  move  our 
prices  down  far  enough  so  that  they  would 
b«  way  below  the  support  level,  the  loan 
level,  so  that  we  would  thereby  get  compli- 
ance That  was  the  whole  Intent  and  pur- 
pose and  thrust  of  the  program. 

On  March  10.  the  Chairman  of  the 
Presidents  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. Mr  Gardner  Ackley,  said  the  same 
thing  on  a  national  television  show.  He 
openly  and  proudly  noted 

I  mentioned  the  fact  that  Increase  In 
supplies  of  pork  depend  on  the  dltlerence 
between  the  price  of  hogs  and  the  price  of 
corn,  and  were  trying  to  hold  down  the 
price  of  corn.  The  Government's  acquired 
large  stocks  of  corn  in  past  price  support 
operation,  now  we're  releasing  them  Into  the 
market 

Njne  of  this  comes  as  a  surprise  to 

me.     Farmers  and  ranchers  have  been 

singled  out  by  the  administrations  as  the 

villains"  in  the  inflationary  spiriii  and 


the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  announced 
on  March  31  that  he  was  elated  that 
farm  prices  gave  Indication  of  going 
down.  He  has  consistently  ignored  the 
ever-rlslng  cost  spiral  the  farmer  is 
caught  In  and  talks  only  of  the  price  for 
farm  commodities. 

On  April  29,  I  Joined  with  39  other 
Members  of  this  House  to  send  a  tele- 
gram to  the  President  pointing  out  that 
we  objected  to  this  discriminatory  policy 
against  the  farmer.    The  telegram  was 
as  follows: 
The  PissmrNT, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Your  recent  actions  directed  at  American 
farmers  and  ranchers  taken  through  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Freeman,  Secretary  of 
Ck>mmerce  Connor,  and  Mr.  Gardner  Ackiey 
have  done  and  wlU  do  little  to  lower  con- 
sumer food  prices,  but  will  Insure  financial 
hardship  for  many  farm  families. 

Over  the  years  attempts  to  bolster  farm 
prices  have  led  to  large  and  costly  farm  pro- 
grams. Now  that  farm  prices  have  risen 
somewhat,  you  act  to  undermine  the  very 
think  we  seek.  The  actions  you  have  or- 
dered taken: 

1.  Dumped  huge  quantities  of  Oovem- 
ment-held  stocks  of  wheat,  com,  and  grain 
sorghum  at  cut-rate  prices  in  order  to  force 
compliance  with  the  wheat  and  feed  grain 
programs  and  to  overexpand  livestock  pro- 
ductions. 

2.  Initiated  an  incentive  program  for  soy- 
beans In  order  to  create  a  surplus  and  force 
down  market  prices. 

3.  Ordered  an  increase  in  the  import  quota 
for  Cheddar  cheeses. 

4.  Ordered  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
substitute  msu^arlne  for  butter  and  initi- 
ated a  margarine  purchase  program  for  relief 
donations  in  place  of  butter. 

6.  Ordered  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
cut  the  use  of  pork  by  one-half,  and  author- 
ized the  purchase  of  meat  In  foreign  coun- 
tries for  our  military  establishments  abroad. 

6.  Directed  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  limit  the  exports  of  cattle  hides  and  skins. 

7.  Made  large  payments  to  cotton  textile 
manufacturers  to  offset  a  part  of  the  market 
price  for  cotton,  but  let  them  Increase  prices 
of  textile  goods. 

These  actions  wUl  directly  lower  prices 
to  farmers,  but  will  not  result  In  significant- 
ly lower  consumer  prices.  Depressing  farm 
prices  only  worsens  the  farmer's  already 
tight  cost-price  squeeze.  No  effective  Gov- 
ernment action  Is  taken  to  curb  the  increas- 
ing cost  of  items  farmers  must  buy  to  pro- 
duce otrr  food. 

Mr.  President,  tills  poUcy  is  totally  dis- 
criminatory against  an  Important  segment 
of  our  economy  gravely  injuring  a  942  bil- 
lion Industry. 

Jox  SKUBrrz,  Anchkh  Nelsen,  Bob  Dole, 
Cathitrine  Mat,  Dttrwood  O.  Hall, 
H.  R.  Gross,  Albext  Quie,  Crarlks  M. 
Teaguk,  Georoc  Hansen,  E.  Ross 
AoAis.  Clabcncx  J.  Brown,  Jr.,  Jambs 
B.  Utt,  Chester  Mize,  John  Ash- 
brook. 
Gerald  Ford,  Leslie  Abends,  Melvin  R. 
Laird,  John  Btrnes,  E.  A,  Cxdcrburg, 
Glenn  Cunningham,  Ralph  Harvxt, 
Garner  E.  Shriver,  John  Anderson, 
Marx  Andrews,  Don  Clausen,  Glenn 
R.  Davis.  Rogers  Morton. 
Charles  Hallxck.  Prank  Bow,  Page 
Belcher,  Odin  Langen,  Delbxxt  IiAtta, 
Ben  RxirEL.  E.  Y.  Bkbrt,  Paul  Pindlet, 
Laurence  Burton,  James  F.  Battin, 
Dave  M.^rtin.  Robert  Ellsworth, 
Richard  Roudebush. 

In  a  shocking  disregard  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' fluids,  the  Secretary  sent  a  seven- 
page  telegram  in  reply  to  each  of  us 


when  a  letter  would  have  done  Just  as 
well.  The  cost  to  the  taxpayers  was 
$2,400  for  this  wasteful  practice.  Even 
more  distasteful  was  the  nature  of  the 
Secretary's  reply.  The  following  tele- 
gram was  received  in  our  ofifice: 

Washington,  D.C, 

May  $,  19ee. 
Hon.  John  Ashbrook, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Your  recent  wire  to  the  President  ofTers 
an  opportunity  to  look  once  again  at  the  re- 
markably successful  record  of  U.S.  agricul- 
ture. I  welcome  the  opportunity  and  thank 
you  for  it. 

All  Americans  can  be  proud  of  otir  fann- 
ers and  their  awesome  ability  to  overcome 
drought,  hall,  flood,  wind,  and  other  vagaries 
of  nature  and  to  produce  the  most  abun- 
dant tmd  nutritious  supply  of  food  in  his- 
tory. 

Those  in  other  countries — friend  and  foe 
alike — stand  in  awe,  envy,  and  thankfulness 
too  that  our  farmers  are  able  to  feed  this 
Nation  superbly  and  yet  to  produce  enough 
in  addition  for  hungry  mouths  ail  over  the 
globe. 

The  Americcm  farmer,  working  with  this 
administration  and  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
gresB,  has  acted  these  past  5  years  to  develop 
farm  programs  ttiat  have  brought  about 
amazing  results. 

It  Is  dramatic  and  exciting,  when  you 
look  baciL.  at  the  dismal  state  of  agriculture 
at  the  end  of  the  1950's,  to  compare  today — 
196e— with  1960. 

Gross  farm  income  is  up  nearly  $10  bll- 
Uon. 

Net  farm  income  Is  up  early  $3.5  billion. 

Net  Income  per  farm  is  up  more  than  60 
percent. 

Per  capita  farm  Income  Is  up  50  percent. 

Major  farm  prices  are  up : 

Beef  steers  and  heifers  up  $2.10  per  htui- 
dredwelght  since  1960. 

Hogs  up  $9  since  1960. 

Corn  up  12  cents  a  bushel  since  1960. 

Soybeans  up  72  cents  a  bushel  since  1960. 

Manufacturing  milk  up  62  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight since  1960. 

Eggs  up  9  cents  a  dozen  since  1960. 

Acreages  of  rice,  soybeans,  barley,  and 
wheat  are  up.  A  15-percent  wheat  acreage 
Increase   has  been  announced   for   1967. 

Loans  to  rural  electric  and  telephone  sys- 
tems are  up  26  percent. 

Exports  are  up  to  the  highest  point  In 
industry. 

Loans  to  rural  families  and  rural  com- 
munities to  improve  their  way  of  life  are  up 
from  $300  million  to  $1  billion. 

A  few  things  are  down.    They  are: 

surpluses 

Taxpayer  costs  for  storage  and  handling 
of  surpluses. 

The  percentage  of  take-home  pay  needed 
to  buy  food. 

And,  the  public  standing  of  those  who  op- 
posed the  farmer,  the  Congress,  and  the  ad- 
ministration m  building  this  record  of  fann- 
ing success. 

This  administration's  unexampled  record 
of  success  In  agriculture  Is  essentially  the 
result  of  five  major  legislative  acts  since 
1960.  The  40  Members  of  Congress  who 
signed  the  wire  to  the  President  had  an  op- 
portunity to  cast  nearly  200  votes.  In  total, 
in  support  of  these  Important  bills  for  the 
farmer.  However,  with  200  chances  to  help 
the  farmer,  you  voted  "yes"  only  27  times  in 
all.  A  mere  13  p>ercent  of  your  votes  for  the 
farmer — 87  percent  against  him. 

That  Is  not  a  record  to  write  home  about. 
Not  if  you  have  farmers  in  your  home  dis- 
trict. 

Yet  you  said,  in  your  message  to  the  Presl- , 
dent,  that  the  administration  "acts  to  un- 
dermine the  very  thing  we  seek." 

Obviously  you  don't  seek  the  positive  gain* 
accompllahed    by    the    legislation    you    re- 
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jected — the  higher  farm  Income  and  higher         Mr.  Freeman  states  that  the  farmer  ^  ^or  average  per  farm  income,  we  note 

farm  prices,  greater  farm  acreage,  increased  jj^s  ^^^jj  g^  50-percent  increase  in  his  in-  '•^^^  about  one-half  of  'he  reported  increase 

agricultural  exports,  and  all  the  other  bene-                  during  his  tenure  of  office.    I  would  sln«  19«0 'J  due  to  a  decline  of  700,000  in  the 

fits  for  the  farmer.                                                         .                   *      farmer  who  has  had  a  SO-  °^*>®'"  °^  ^^™"     We  wonder  how  the  farm- 

What  do  you  seek?  "^^  ^  °^^  '"^  larmer  wno  nas  nao  a  ou-  g^s  who  have  been  forced  off  their  land  are 

You  complained  about  "dumping"  stocks  Percent  increase  in  income  during  this  enjoying  the  reported  increase  in  income, 

of  wheat,   corn,   and  grain  sorghum.     Cer-  time.     Costs  have  gone  up  but  in  rela-  We  are  pleased  that  your  Secretary  admits 

talnly  you  know  that  we  sold  these  grains  tlon  the  farm  income  has  lagged  far  be-  that  prices  of  Uvestock  and  a  number  of  crops 

to  meet  domestic  and  world  needs.    Storage  hind.    Their  original  estimates  were  that  are  up  and  we  hope  ttiat  he  now  will  stop  all 

costs  were  lessened,  and  fanners'  prices  re-  their  farm  program  would  cut  costs  in  actions  to  beat  them  down.    He  should  rec- 

malned  well  above  support  levels,  this  was  loco  Ku  ,,n   ir\  «•>   hniinn       Tn   tmth     i*  ognlze   that   market   forces,   which   may   be 

not  tnie  before  1960.  oHrfln   «imocf   t9  win!!^   i,,  ^.^tf^^I  ^"""^  ^  ^'«^'  »"  functioning  and  that  at- 

You  charged  erroneously  that  we  raised  ""^^^  aunost  ;^z   oiuion  m  costs,      ine  tempts  at  governmental  interference  are  dan- 

the  support  price  for  soybeans  "in  order  to  farmer  is  a   taxpayer,   too,   and  this  is  gerous.    We  believe  there  is  no  subsUtute  for 

create   a   surplus   and   force   down   market  reflected  in   his  staggering   tax   burden  the  profit  Uicentlve  to  farmers  in  the  market 

prices."     Certainly  you  know  that  our  soy-  which  is  heaped  on  his  back.     Bureauc-  system.    It  Is  noteworthy  that  an  Increase  in 

bean  stoclts  are  down  to  a  3-week  supply,  racy  has  increased  but  the  farm  income  foreign  demand  has  been  the  major  la<ctor  re- 

and  the  price  of  soybeans  has  gone  up  10  to  has  not  in  any  fair  proportion      About  duclng  surpluses  of  grains — not  the  costly 

^°,x^r?.*  .^"^^^^  ^'"v,®  ^^^  announcement,  the  only  conceded  increase  has  been  th»  ^"!^Pjf„^^  .t^^f  ^   nmnagement;    on    the 

What  is  it  you  seek?    To  build  new  stir-  „_,,^.,„*  ,v*  4.v,„  j„i„  „,u:^u  »*-    ci-„„«,««  other  hand,  the  loss  of  foreign  outlets  for 

pluses  of  wheat,  corn,  and  grain  sorghum,  amount  Of  the  dole  which  Mr.  Freeman  ^^^^  j^as  been  the  major  factor  in  Increas- 

and  create  artificial   shortages  of  food  for  "^  increased  during  his  tenure  of  office,  mg  the  cotton  surplus. 

our  people,  and  hold  down  exports?                         His  telegram  was  so  full  of  holes  that  We  cannot  conceive  of  an  increase  in  farm- 
Should  Incentives  be  denied  for  soybean  we  felt  compelled  to  reply.    He  noted  that  ers"  indebtedness,  either  to  the  government 
production,    thus   creating   a   shortage   and  exports  were  up.    Yes,  but  he  overlooked  or  otherwise,  as  being  an  Improvement.    We 
causing  wild  fluctuations  in  price — and  prof-  that  imports  are  up  and  he  granted  Aus-  '^'^  °°^  *^**  ^^*  total  farm  debt  has  In- 
Its  for  speculators?    Is  that  what  you  seek?  tralian  and  New  Zealand  beef  interests  creased  by  50  percent  since  i960  and  assume 
American   agriculture  has  experienced   an  „  si7ahlp  increase  In  the  amniint  of  bepf  '*  ^  ^^^  *°  *^*  ever-Increasing  costs  of  oper- 
unprecedented  period  of  progress  in  the  pe-  *  sizaoie  increase  mine  amount  oi  oeei  ^j.jp^g  ^j^j^j^  reached  an  all-time  record  high 
nod    1961-66.     The    incomi   gap    between  Products  they  could  dump  m  this  country  m  April  1966.                                                * 
farmers  and   nonfarmers   has   narrowed    by  "^  direct  competition  with  our  farmers.  as  for  our  voting  record,  we  stand  on  our 
nearly  20  percent  since  1960.    Even  so,  farm-  He  failed  to  note  that  dairy  product  im-  record  in  opposition  to  efforts  to  regiment 
ers  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  achieving  ports    are    increasing    all    of    the    time,  and  control  our  farmers  and  we  believe  that 
Income  parity.  thanks  to  the  State  Department  and  the  tbe  results  of  the  wheat  and  turkey  referenda 
And  it  is  the  continuing  objective  of  this  Agriculture  Department   and  in  just  one  PJoved  that  ours  have  been  votes  with  our 
administration  to  keep  agriculture  on  the  commodity,  cheese— vit^  to  our  area^  farmers. 

^^-  we    have    alrPAdv    reached    the    dancer  ^*  '^°'*  ^^^  approval  that  you  have  seen 

Let  me  tell  you  what  we  seek.  ^®    f  ^^f„  ^^J^^i    ^^k    ,  i,      ,  ^^.^^  At  to  order  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  re- 

We  seek  your  support  in  this  effort.  pomt.     We  nreo  OacK  tne  loiiowing  teie-  gume  the  purchases  of  pork  for  our  troops. 

OaviLLB  L.  Freeman,  gram  in  answer  to  his  politically  inspired  Tour  acceptance  of  the  views  expressed  by 

Secretary.  answer:  many  of  us  that  wheat  allotments  shoiUd  be 

.,.    ,    ,             ,   ^     ..                                                                                                          *^*''  ^2-  ^^^^-  Increased   will   be  beneficial   to  the   farmers 

It  takes  a  lot  of  nerve,  Mr.  Speaker,  The  President,  if   properly   programmed    and    administered. 

for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  at-  r/ie  White  House  we  hope  that  you  will  direct  the  agencies  to 

tack  our  record  when  we  have  consistent-  Washington,  d.C:  improve   further   the   lot   of   farmers   and 

ly  worked  to  reduce  farm  controls  and            ^^®  ^°^  ^^^®  absent  from  Washington,  ranchers  in  the  other  areas  we  mentioned  In 

ofTer  the  farmer  the  abilitv  tn  make  de  "^^  received  a  7  page  telegram  from  Secretary  our  previous  telegram  by: 

cSons  for  hSiself     ??ie  admi^strltfon  fT^  T'^'^^.'^.i?  a"  "if  .T""'  "^  '^'^  (DStopping  tie  dumping  of  wheat  and 

ciiiuiu)  lur  lumseu.      ine  aommistraiion  telegram  to  you  dated  April  29,  concerning  feed  eralns  on  the  market  at  riitrftt.P  nricM 

Jf  f?oT^*.???'""^"f.f°'^T^^^°"^""'^'  ^P^'^'^  ^'^''"^  ^^^'^  or  Wected  by  you  tS  '%^Se^,ZTg'^eoS.r\ri^^esII^''Z 

by  $220  million,   cutting  vital  research  lower  farm  prices  in  1966.  import  quota  on  cheeses 

work   Into    the   corn    borer,    cereal    leaf         We  note  with  interest  that  Secretary  Free-  o.  Resuming  the  purchases  of  butter  for 

beetle  and  so  forth,  has  advocated  cut-  '^^'^  studiously  avoided  the  major  points  in  ^he  Air  Force  and   Army  and   exercise  the 

ting  Extension  Service  funds  which  help  °;^p^*^  ^sU^taSSers  an  m?r^t^  authority  m  the  1966  Act  to  purchase  dairy 

4-H  and  farm  youth  groups  and  even  ad-  ^2  «^We  To^wl^^t^resT  thS^^  products  for  reUef  donations, 

vocates   cutting   the   school   lunch   pro-  reaction    has    been    to   announce    steps    to  ,J*i/,^PPtf»    ,^*     ^"^^^^T     °\    """^^ 

gram.    All  of  this  and  they  are  supposed  rescind  one  of  your  earlier   lll-advlsed   ac-  ^l*™*^  for  ">e  military  establishments, 

to  be  the  friend  of  the  farmer.  tlons  to  force  down  farm  prices.    Your  Sec-  (5)   Removing  the  export  controU  on  hldee 

The   farmer   expressed    himself   very  re^^y  ^ails  to  discuss  these  actions  by  trying  ^'^  V^\-    _,„._„             r^      , 

definitely  in  the  May  1963  wheat  refer-  ^ «"'««  "'^"V^f.r'*'  ^'^Ln  ^^^'^  ^'^^'"^  M^^  r'  Smf  Thn  vT  ^r^' 

onrtiirr,       T^^   o«n^»4^-,,   c»4^   t^u^^  ~ »  comparlsous  of  1966  and   i960.  melvin    k.   l.aird,    John    w.    btrnes, 

Zi^-     V^t  S^^f*^   ^*'^   "^«y  ''•"e          We  agree  that  our  farmers  and  ranchers  Charles  Halleck.  Prank  T.  Bow,  Al- 

wrong  and  his  party  crammed  a  com-  i^ave  done  an  outstanding  Job  of  supplying  °*="t   Qoie,    Ancher    Nelsen,    Robert 

pulsory  program  down  the  throats  of  the  the  nation  and  the  world  with  low  cost  food  Dole,  Charles  M.  TEagtte,  Joe  Skubttz, 

American  fanner  despite  his  natlpnwlde  and  fiber  despite  the  handicaps  imposed  by  Catherine  Mat,  John  Anderson,  Dav« 

rejection  of  this  plan  by  a  vote  of  584,285  your    Secretary    of    Agriculture    m    his    at-  Martin,    E.    A.    Cederbero,    Laitrenc* 

in  favor  and  638  572  against      In  Ohio  tempts   to  control  their  operations.     Gross  Burton.  Durward  Hall,  Don  Clait^o*. 

the  vote  was  20,169  in  favor  and  68,722  f'^"'^"f'i  """^  "^^  °^  ^ff^  products  have  Chct  Mee^  George  IUnsenE^  Rosa 

fn    nr«nncUi«n       TTio    Kv<>oi>-^,>,.r.,    4^  \«„  increased  to  meet  expanding  demand;   pro-  adair,     john     uuncan,     Glenn    An- 

rt^cf^^^                 ,  ^«    breakdown    in    my  ^^^y^^  ^j  ^^^^  and  feed  Iralns  set  a  new  ^*=ws,  Clark  MacGreoor,  WnxiAM  H, 

oisinct  wasas  lOllOWS:  record   high   in   1965,  although   the  govern-  Harsha,  William  L.  Dickinson,  Jack- 

Jlfay  21,  1963  referendum  vote  ment  has  paid  out  increasing  billions  of  dol-  ^°^  E.  Betts,  Wm.  N.  McCtrLiocH. 

Yes       No  lars  in  an  attempt  to  purchase  a  reduction  Ralph     Harvey,     Glenn     Cunninoham, 

Ashland  Countv                                   168     1  326  '"  "^^*e  crops.     We  note  that  CCC  realized  Dklbert  Latta.  Clarence  Brown,  Bob 

Coshocton  County             184       '  676  ^°^^  ^°  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  « 3  billion  com-  ?^^°"I«'    ?"*    ^^'    '^*»**8     ^• 

Guernsev  Countv                     '           117         212  P^'"**^  ^'**»  *^-^  billion  In  fiscal  1960.    Thus  Battin.  E.  Y.  Berrt,  H.  R.  Gross.  Pam 

Holmes  County     "   163         637  ^^  wonder  how  a  slight  decUne  in  CCC  stor-  Belcher,  John  Ashbrook,  Paul  Ftnd- 

Knox    Coimty                                       231         821  *^®  ^^'^  liandllng  costs  can  be  so  important.  ^^^'  ^''^^  Edwards.   Garner   Shriver, 

Licking   County          '"  288        882         With  respect  to  net  farm  Income,  we  note  '         James  B.  Utt,  Glenn  R.  Davis,  Rogers 

Musklneum    Countv               173         462  t»»at   the  estimated   Increase  of   »3.5   billion  Morton,    Richard    Roudebush.    Mark 

Wayne   County          " 234     1  740  ^°^  ^^^^  '»  i"^*  ^"*'  ^  ^^^  expected  total  Andrews,  W.  E.  Brock,   Members  of 

,  payment   to   farmers   out    of    the   Treasury.  Congress. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  Is  working  for  Also,  we  note  that  gross  income,  including  (This  telegram  Is  paid  for  In  cash  by  the 

the  best  interests  of  the  farmer?     The  government  payments  amounting  to  $2.5  bll-  above-menUoned  signers,  not  at  Government 

man  who  works  for  a  compulsory  pro-  '^°'^'  ^'■°™  ***  controUed  crops  in  i965,  de-  expense.) 

?hTfl^^J  '""r  '"^'^  ^'^^'*t°H'"  '"f  "^'"  -I^  lfvl?^V^5  ro^u'rwuh^no"^:^  Jf-  SP^fl^".  '^^  Secretary  of  Agrt- 

who  fights  for  a  program  the  farmer  emment  payments  increased  by  «2  5  billion-  culture  caUed  upon  me  to  help  him  help 

favors?    The  answer  is  rather  simple  to  therefore,  you  can  sense  our  concern  when  the  farmer.     With  a  little  more  of  that 

most  people  but  it  would  seem  that  this  you  direct  actions  to  reduce  farmers'  prices  kind  of  "help"  the  farmer  will  be  a  prime 

Is  lost  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  of  these  products  in  1966.  candidate  for  the  poverty  program.    Mr. 
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Freeman  Is  not  helping  the  fanner,  he 
is  dooming  him  to  collectivlsjn  If  he 
would  just  listen  to  the  American  farmer 
and  stop  trying  to  push  these  punitive 
programs  down  his  throat,  he  could  be 
assured  of  my  support.  This  Is  not  his 
Intention  and  I  hope  the  American 
farmer  will  arise  to  the  occasion  and 
make  his  Indignation  felt.  The  farmer 
is  sick  and  tired  of  bemg  taken  for  a 
sucker  by  the  desk  farmers  In  the  !>- 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Lets  start 
listening  to  the  farmer  rather  than  the 
bureaucrat.  The  latest  gimmickry  is  the 
so-called  stockpiling  proposal  of  Mr. 
Freeman  which  would  give  him  dicta- 
torial powers  over  every  phase  of  agri- 
culture. I  am  going  to  help  the  farriier 
once  more  by  opposing  this  punitive  pro- 
gram,   Mr.  Secretary,  will  you  join  us? 


CONGRESSMAN  MORRISON  AN- 
SWERS ATTACKS  BY  CONGRESS- 
MAN DERWINSKI  ON  POSTMAS- 
TER GENERAL  LAWRENCE 
OBRIEN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  LMr.  Morrison]  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  re- 
quested th:s  time  to  clarify  a  situation 
raised  last  week  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dbrwin- 
sKil,  It  was  implied  in  this  Cimmber 
last  week  that  Post  Office  Department 
ofHclals  had  acted  :mproperI.v.  and  per- 
haps illegally,  m  supporting  H  R  14904. 
a  bill  to  revise  parcel  post  rates  and  in- 
crease the  size  and  weight  of  parcels  that 
could  be  carried  through  the  postal  sys- 
tem. 

I  have  a  particular  Interest  in  this  biU 
since  I  have  the  privilege  of  being  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
vice  chahman  of  the  fuU  committee 
which  approved  it.  It  is  no  secret  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  strongly  sup- 
ports this  measure.  The  distinguished 
Postmaster  General,  Lawrence  F. 
O'Brien,  and  other  postal  officials  testi- 
fied in  behalf  of  the  bill  on  a  number  of 
occasions. 

But  I  know  of  no  instances  In  which 
any  postal  official.  In  Washington,  or 
elsewhere,  acted  improperly  m  regard  to 
this  legislation.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  said  on  the  House  floor  last  week, 
the  Postmaster  General  has  a  well-de- 
served reputation  for  Integrity.  And  I 
want  to  assure  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois that  from  my  vantage  point  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
considered  this  legislation  I  could  detect 
no  actions  by  subordinates  of  the  Post- 
master General  which  would  reflect  dis- 
credit on  htm  or  on  the  Department  he 
so  ably  heads. 

I  was  a  bit  troubled,  however,  by  the 
charge  made  here  last  week  that  the  par- 
cel post  bill  was  "slipped"  through  the 
Postal  Rates  Subcommittee.  I  hardly 
think  that  accurately  describes  the  han- 
dling of  a  bill  on  which  extensive  public 
hearings  were  held  over  a  period  of  2 
months. 

Voluminous  testimony  was  taken  on 
this  legislation  from  proponents  and  op- 


ponents of  the  changes  it  calls  for.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, the  REA  and  many  other  groups 
were  given  ample  opportunity  to  present 
their  views  on  the  legislation.  Tran- 
scripts of  the  hearings  have  been  printed 
and  are  available  to  anyone  who  wishes 
to  review  them. 

The  bill  received  full  and  open  con- 
sideration. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  bill  won 
overwhelming  endorsement  In  both  the 
Postal  Rates  Subcommittee  and  the  full 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. These  votes  reflect  the  well- 
documented  case  developed  at  the  hear- 
ings that  this  bill  is  very  definitely  in 
the  public  Interest. 

In  recent  years  we  have  heard  a  lot 
about  fiscal  resjjonslbllity.  Passage  of 
this  bill  will  permit  the  Post  Office  to 
operate  parcel  post  services  in  a  fis;cally 
responsible  manner.  Failure  of  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  this  bill  will  force  the  Post 
Office  to  continue  operating  parcel  post 
services  at  an  unwarranted  loss. 

The  predicament  the  Post  Office  finds 
Itself  in  today  over  parcel  post  stems 
from  a  law  enacted  in  1951.  That  law 
sharply  reduced  the  size  and  weight  of 
parcels  that  could  be  shipped  parcel  post 
from  flrst-class  post  offices.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  law  was  to  provide 
a  financial  shot-in-the-arm  to  a  single 
firm,  the  Railway  Express  Agency. 

But  the  benefit  to  REA  has  been  small 
while  the  detriment  to  the  postal  service 
and  the  public  has  been  great. 

Before  1951,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment operated  a  uniform  parcel  post 
system.  Packages  less  than  70  pounds 
and  100  inches  could  be  mailed  any- 
where In  the  United  States. 

The  changes  made  In  parcel  post  reg- 
ulations in  1951  established  two  zones 
for  shipment  of  packages  between  flrst- 
class  post  offices.  A  limit  of  20  pounds 
and  72  inches  was  set  on  packages 
shipped  between  flrst-class  offices  more 
than  150  miles  apart  and  40  pounds  and 
72  Inches  on  packages  between  flrst- 
class  offices  less  than  150  miles  apart. 

The  limit  on  ptickages  shipped  from 
second-,  third-,  and  fourth-class  offices 
remained  70  pounds  and  100  inches. 

The  restrictions  imposed  by  the  1951 
law  have  had  a  number  of  effects,  all 
bad. 

The  Post  Office  has  been  forced  to 
continue  providing  service  on  relatively 
large  parcels  shipped  from  rural  areas. 
The  cost  of  providing  this  service  Is  high. 

But  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
been  severely  restricted  in  the  parcels 
It  can  handle  in  urban  areas.  The  De- 
partment has  lost  much  of  the  high 
volume,  low  cost  service  generated  in 
urban  aresks. 

The  140  million  Americans  living  in 
urban  areas  are  denied  adequate  parcel 
post  service.  Millions  have  been  turned 
away  from  post  office  mailing  windows. 
These  restrictions  have  produced  con- 
fusion and  frustration. 

For  example,  the  Post  Office  can  de- 
liver a  70-pound,  100-Inch  package  from 
a  business  flrm  In  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  to  a 
village  in  Alaska,  but  it  cannot  deliver 
a  10-pound.  73-inch  package  sent  by  the 


same  flrm  to  a  destination  just  across 
New  York  State  to  Buffalo. 

The  restrictions  have  increased  costs 
for  all  users  of  parcel  post,  whether  they 
live  in  the  city  or  the  country.  The  same 
law  that  established  the  new  size  and 
weight  restrictions  also  required  the 
Postmaster  General  to  certify  that  parcel 
post  receipts  were  within  4  percent  of 
costs. 

The  loss  of  so  much  of  its  high-volume, 
low -cost  service  forced  the  Post  Office  to 
increase  rates.  This  rate  increase  caused 
a  further  decline  in  volume  £md  another 
rate  Increase  was  required.  This  unde- 
sirable spiral  continues. 

Although  farmers  and  others  in  rural 
areas  were  supposedly  not  affected  by  the 
1951  law  because  no  change  was  made  in 
the  size  of  parcel  post  packages  they 
could  mall,  they  have  suffered  along  with 
everyone  else  from  the  higher  rates  made 
inevitable  by  the  restrictions  on  urban 
service. 

Some  small  businesses  have  attempted 
to  continue  getting  the  full  benefit  of 
parcel  post  service  by  shipping  their 
larger  packages  from  other  than  first- 
class  offices.  This  not  only  places  an 
additional  burden  on  the  business  firm, 
because  these  parcels  usiially  have  to  be 
delivered  to  a  post  office  out  of  the  firm's 
immediate  area  in  order  to  be  mailed, 
but  it  also  is  self-defeating  in  the  long- 
nm. 

Since  the  amoimt  of  revenue  a  post 
office  takes  in  determines  Its  class,  if 
enough  business  is  diverted  to  a  second- 
class  office  to  take  advantage  of  the  more 
liberal  parcel  post  size  limitations,  that 
office  ultimately  will  become  a  first-class 
station. 

The  difficulties  I  have  outlined  here, 
all  stemming  from  the  restrictions  im- 
posed in  1951,  have  precipitated  a  crisis 
in  parcel  post  service.  Encased  in  its 
present  straltjacket,  parcel  post  simply 
cannot  be  maintained  on  a  break-even 
b«isis.  Unless  changes  are  approved,  It 
will  have  to  be  subsidized. 

The  bill  approved  by  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  would  per- 
mit this.  Under  the  bill,  a  imlform 
limit  of  40  pounds  and  100  inches  would 
be  established  for  all  parcels  mailed  be- 
tween first-class  offices. 

I  want  to  point  out  this  would  mean 
that  the  parcel  post  service  in  urban 
areas  would  still  be  more  restrictive  than 
it  was  before  1951. 

The  bill  also  would  increase  parcel  post 
and  catalog  rates,  a  move  that  would  In- 
crease revenues  about  $63  million  a  year. 
The  total  increase  In  revenue  imder  the 
bill  would  be  $107  million,  enough  to  put 
parcel  post  service  on  a  self-financing 
basis. 

The  establishment  of  a  single  size  and 
weight  limit  for  parcels  mailed  between 
flrst-clsiss  offices,  rather  than  the  present 
two-zone  setup,  would  simplify  postage 
computations  and  be  less  confusing  for 
the  public,  businesses  and  postal  clerks. 

The  Postmaster  General  would  retain 
his  present  authority  over  parcel  post 
rates.  He  would  be  required  to  certify 
to  the  President  and  Congress  that  he 
has  taken  action  to  bring  parcel  post 
revenues  in  line  with  costs. 
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The  bill  is  a  reasonable  one.  It  takes 
into  consideration  the  interests  of  peo- 
ple living  in  rural  and  urban  areas,  of 
business  and  commercial  operations,  and 
of  the  Post  Office  Department.  It  would 
not,  as  has  been  charged,  damage  the 
REA. 

REA  did  not  receive  the  great  wind- 
fall of  business  it  expected  from  the  re- 
strictions imposed  in  1951.  Much  of 
the  business  diverted  from  the  Post  Of- 
fice by  those  restrictions  has  been  taken 
over  by  United  Parcel  Service,  buslines 
and  various  other  carriers. 

Almost  all  the  opposition  to  this  bill 
has  been  generated  by  one  company,  the 
company  that  was  provided  a  privileged 
economic  sanctuary  under  the  1951  re- 
strictions. 

I  find  it  ironic  that  many  of  the  attacks 
on  the  proposed  changes  In  parcel  post 
regulations  are  being  palmed  off  as  a  de- 
fense of  private  enterprise.  It  seems 
highly  questionable  to  me  whether  any 
firm  that  wants  the  Government  to  sub- 
sidize it  by  handling  Its  high-cost  busi- 
ness while  It  retains  all  the  low -cost, 
high-volume  traffic  is  even  in  private 
enterprise. 

One  of  the  most  regrettable  aspects  of 
the  whole  situation  is  that  some  of  the 
forces  opposing  changes  in  parcel  post 
regulations  have  been  putting  out  a  lot  of 
misinformation.  The  bill  would  partially 
restore — and  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
words  "partially"  and  "restore" — parcel 
post  service  to  what  it  was  before  the  1951 
change  in  the  law.  The  pubUc  is  being 
told  we  are  proposing  "expansion"  of 
parcel  post  service. 

It  has  been  broadly  hinted  that  em- 
ployees of  the  flrm  benefiting  from  the 
present  setup  would  lose  th^r  pension 
rights.  The  truth  is  the  peiBlon  rights 
of  these  employees  are  guaranteed  by 
law. 

These  employees  also  are  being  told 
passage  of  the  legislation  will  cost  them 
their  jobs.  Yet  Postmaster  General 
O'Brien  has  publicly  stated  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  will  hire  any  employee 
who  is  thrown  out  of  work  because  of 
this  legislation.  Postmaster  General 
O'Brien  restated  this  pledge  just  last 
week  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

I  know  the  Postmaster  General  well 
enough  to  know  this  Is  a  good  faith  com- 
mitment that  he  will  honor.  But  I  do  not 
think  enactment  of  this  much-needed 
legislation  will  put  very  many,  if  any, 
employees  out  of  a  job. 

Unfortunately,  this  misinformation 
has  had  some  effect.  Some  railroad  em- 
ployees have  expressed  misgivings  about 
the  bill.  Apparently  the  propaganda 
barrage  has  made  them  fearful  liberal- 
ization of  parcel  post  restrictions  would 
be  detrimental  to  their  best  Interests. 

Actually,  passage  of  the  legislation  will 
Increase  parcel  post  volume  and  mean 
greater  job  security  for  railroad  em- 
ployees. 

I  reiterate  what  I  said  earlier.  The 
alternative  to  liberalization  of  parcel  post 
restrictions  is  a  subsidized  parcel  post 
system.  The  alternative  to  passage  of 
this  bill  is  continued  inadequate  parcel 
post  service  to  the  American  public  and 
the  American  business  community. 


This  bill  is  a  reasonable  proposal.  It  is 
in  the  public  interest.  It  should  be 
enacted. 


REVIEWING  THE  RECORD  ON 
VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Krebs)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
[Mrs.  Mink],  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now  a 
year  since  President  Johnson  requested 
of  the  Congress  a  vote  of  confidence  for 
his  Vietnam  policies  through  passage  of 
the  second  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  to  bear  the  expenses  of  our  involve- 
ment until  June  30,  1965.  The  President 
at  that  time  affirmed  his  sincere  search 
for  peace  through  negotiations,  a  quest 
which  I  readily  seconded  and  which  I 
have  been  advocating  ever  since. 

Now,  in  light  of  the  recent  unsettling 
poUtical  events  in  South  Vietnam,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  review  the  de- 
velopments during  this  year  and  our 
reactions  to  them,  and  in  fact,  a  search- 
ing appraisal  of  our  whole  pohcy  in 
pursuit  of  some  form  of  democratic  self- 
determination  for  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  is  surely  in  order.  Many  of  us 
are  deeply  disturbed  as  to  the  present 
conditions  which  do  not  appear  to  be 
laying  any  substantial  foundation  for 
truly  free  elections,  as  so  many  of  us 
desire.  I  urge  the  President  to  reaffirm 
at  this  time  America's  commitment  to 
popular  government  in  South  Vietnam, 
since  this  is  the  whole  purpose  of  our 
military  and  economic  assistance  to  that 
country. 

As  a  Member  of  the  89th  Congress  and 
a  concerned  citizen,  I  include  in  the 
Record  the  statements  I  have  made  in 
regard  to  the  developing  situation  in 
South  Vietnam,  with  the  request  that 
the  search  for  peace  which  I  and  so 
many  Americans  earnestly  desire  not  be 
abandoned  at  this  critical  juncture: 

The  Usb  of  Gas  in  SotrrH  Vietnam 
(March    25,    1966,    letter    to    the    President 

signed  by  Representative  Patsy  T,  Mink 

and  16  other  Congressmen) 
TTie  Pkeshjent, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  President:  The  actions  of  our 
mlUtary  In  South  Vietnam  In  providing  riot- 
control  type  gases  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
appear  to  have  violated  our  long-standing 
policy  against  the  first  use  of  gas  In  warfare. 

This  national  policy  was  first  enunciated 
on  June  9,  1943.  by  President  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt,  who  said : 

"Use  of  such  weapons  has  been  outlawed 
by  the  general  opinion  of  mankind.  This 
country  has  not  used  them,  and  I  hope  that 
we  never  will  be  compelled  to  use  them.  I 
state  categorically  that  we  shall  under  no 
circumstances  resort  to  the  use  of  such  weap- 
ons unless  they  are  first  used  by  ovu- 
enemies." 

It  Was  reaffirmed  on  January  13,  1960,  by 
President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  who  said, 
When  asked  at  a  press  conference  about  our 
government's  policy  on  the  use  of  gas  in 
warfare : 

"So  far  as  my  Instinct  is  concerned.  (It)  is 
to  not  start  such  a  thing  as  that  first." 

The  first  use  of  gas  In  warfare,  however 
Innocuoua  Its  variety  or  effective  Ita  remits, 


subjects  the  using  country  to  the  censure 
of  the  civilized  world.  In  this  Instance  It 
undoubtedly  will  provide  a  basis  for  an  ef- 
fective propaganda  campaign  SLgalnst  our  In- 
volvement In  Southeast  Asia,  could  Isolate 
us  from  many  of  our  friends,  and  may  recult 
In  a  legacy  of  deep  resentment  In  Asia. 

In  view  of  the  above  and  the  great  con- 
cern, both  nationally  and  Internationally, 
over  the  use  of  gas  In  Vietnam  and  In  the 
hope  that  some  action  be  taken  In  the  Inter- 
est of  our  national  prestige  and  moral  stand- 
ing, may  we  respectfuUy  suggest : 

1.  That,  since  the  area  commander  appar- 
ently had  authority  to  use  these  riot-control 
gases.  In  case  of  civil  disturbances,  an  investi- 
gation be  made  Into  the  means  by  which 
such  authority  was  extended  to  authorize 
use  of  such  gases  In  combat; 

2.  that  exclusive  control  and  direction  over 
the  use  of  chemical,  biological  and  radiologi- 
cal weapons  be  restored  to  the  Presidency  and 
finally; 

3.  that,  In  the  light  of  former  executive 
pronouncements,  an  expression  of  this  Ad- 
ministration's {Killcy  toward  the  use  of  these 
weapons  be  made. 

Sincerely, 

SXCOND    StrPPLEMZNTAL    DETENSX 

Appropriation 

(Statement  In   Congressional  Record,  vol. 
111.  pt.  7.  p.  9633) 

The  fifth  of  May.  1965  undoubtedly  was  a 
day  that  I  shall  long  remember  for  the  men- 
tal £ind  emotional  experience  I  just  endured. 
The  President,  concerned  that  the  people  of 
the  tJnlted  States  did  not  support  his  poUclee 
In  Viet  Nam,  called  upon  the  Congress  In  an 
extraordinary  move  to  gain  approval  of  his 
program  by  asking  for  $700  million  to  the  end 
of  June  30th,  1965.  The  President  by  this 
request  asked  for  a  vote  of  confidence  In  his 
leadership.  It  was  readily  acknowledged  that 
these  funds  were  not  needed  for  the  further- 
ance of  his  policies  In  Viet  Nam,  for  he  has 
the  authority  to  use  general  funds  of  the 
Defense  Department,  but  that  he  chose  this 
means  of  asking  for  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
his  leadership  to  carry  this  to  his  avowed 
ends  of  peace  through  negotiations  without 
conditions. 

I  do  not  need  to  state  my  commitment  to 
peace,  and  my  belief  that  peace  can  come 
to  Viet  Nam  only  through  the  conference 
table.  And  herein  lies  the  conflict  that  I 
faced  in  this  vote.  While  I  do  not  agree  with 
any  policy  of  escalation  of  the  war  In  Viet 
Nam.  it  has  consistently  been  denied  by  the 
President  and  all  concerned  that  this  Is  In 
fact  the  policy  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  Rather  the  President  has  re- 
peated several  times  in  recent  weeks  that  the 
poUcy  of  the  United  States  is  to  seek  an  un- 
conditional negotiation  for  the  peace  and  sta- 
bility of  Viet  Nam,  and  further  that  the 
strategy  now  being  pursued  by  this  govern- 
ment Is  to  seek  this  Just  end  to  hostilities. 
With  this  statement  I  cannot  but  heartUy 
agree.  Our  disagreement  then,  comes  in  not 
knowing  what  the  peace  Is  which  we  want  to 
secure,  nor  how  the  confilct  can  be  stabl  iaed 
to  the  end  that  the  right  of  self-dlscrlnrJna- 
tlon  can  be  assured,  and  finally  In  the  matter 
of  the  strategy  to  accomplish  these  ends  In 
the  fastest,  most  expeditious  manner.  And  It 
is  here  at  this  point  that  I  flhd  myself  in 
utter  confusion.  Without  the  facts  and  the 
full  explanation  of  the  strategy  Involved, 
which  for  obvious  reasons  cannot  be  revealed 
If  the  strategy  is  to  work,  I  cannot  disagree 
with  the  President  purely  on  the  assumption 
that  my  analysis  Is  superior  to  his  judgment. 
Pacing  this  dilemma.  I  am  asked  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  express  my  confidence  that  the  ways 
in  which  he  seeks  to  end  this  conflict  by  ne- 
gotiation can  best  be  achieved  by  the  meth- 
ods and  plans  that  he  has  laid. 
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Had  the  President  never  stated  that  he  was 
pursuing  .1  course  which  he  personally  be- 
lieved would  permit  the  earliest  possible  con- 
veaing  of  negotiations,  I  would  have  no 
choice  but  to  vote  against  his  actions  thus 
far.  But  In  the  context  of  his  avowed  pur- 
poses, I  believed  that  he  was  entitled  to  pur- 
sue his  course  with  the  support  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  as  cast  by  my  vote  as 
one  of  Its  Representatives. 

Further  the  President  has  stated  to  the 
Congress  that  without  Its  overwhelming  vote 
of  ccnflrience.  his  actions  rirn  subject  to 
the  Interpretation  by  the  government  of 
North  Viet  Nam  as  not  having  the  full 
support  of  the  American  people.  He  has 
explained  that  his  hand  would  be  weakened 
In  his  efforts  to  bring  the  p>artles  to  the 
conference  table.  His  case  is  Irrefutable, 
Any  leader  without  the  support  of  his  i>eople 
cannot  display  the  resolution  and  convic- 
tion  that   this  kind   of   crisis  demands. 

And  .so,  though  I  am  first  and  foremost 
committed  to  the  cause  of  peace,  I  cast  my 
vote  in  support  of  the  President;  that  I  do 
in  fact  believe  his  Intent  to  seek  a  ne- 
gotiated peace  in  Viet  Nam  As  an  elected 
fBpresentatlve  of  the  people  of  Hawaii  I 
OOuld  not  let  my  feellnj^s  as  an  Individual 
outweigh  my  responsibilities  at  this  point. 
and  so  I  had  to  say  to  the  President  that  we 
of  Hawaii  do  have  confldence  In  his  Integrity 
and  sincerity  to  achieve  the  ends  of  peace  by 
means  r>f  negotiation. 

The  President  said  to  the  Congress  in  his 
Mav  +th  message 

"For  In  the  Ion?  run.  there  can  be  no 
military  solution  to  the  probiem  of  Viet 
Nam  We  must  And  the  path  to  peaceful  seit- 
tlement  Time  and  tlm.e  again  we  have 
worked  to  open  that  path  We  are  still  ready 
to  talk,  without  conditions,  to  any  govern- 
ment We  will  go  anywhere,  discuss  any  sub- 
ject, listen  to  any  point  of  view  In  the  in- 
terests  of   a   peaceful    solution." 

This  was  the  basis  of  my  vote  of  con- 
fldence 

Press  for  Immediate  Negotiations 

I  Statement    In    Conoressio.val    Record,   vol. 

Ill,  pt.    16.  p.   21822) 

Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  out  of  grave 
concern  that  our  dialogues  for  peace  are 
being  smothered  by  partisan  efforts  to  cast 
upon  our  present  Administration  and  upon 
the  Democratic  Administrations  of  the  past 
the  sole  responsibility  for  the  crisis  that  now 
exists  for  us  and  for  the  world  in  Vietnam. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  since  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment of  1954  until  1960  this  country  was 
led  by  the  Republican  Party  and  much  could 
be  sold  about  things  that  could  have  been 
done  then  which  might  have  prevented  this 
painful  situation  m  that  part  of  the  world 
today  But  of  what  use  is  hindsight  when 
what  we  must  seek  today  Is  a  means  to 
end  this  war  and  to  bring  the  parties  to 
the  conference  table.  We  must  be  looking 
to  the  future  and  working  thrcmgh  every 
poeslbie  means  to  bring  an  end  t<3  this  con- 
flict. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  our 
President  Is  earneetiy  doing  everything  with- 
in his  power  and  resources  to  seek  the  peace 
In  Vietnam.  I  am  equa;!y*.«ertaln  that  few 
are  completely  satisfied  with  the  progrees 
of  our  efforts  to  bring  this  mntter  to  the 
stage  of  constructive  negotiation.  However. 
I  believf  that  Just  as  we  are  impatient  that 
the  talks  begin,  still  In  our  anxiety  to  end 
this  war.  we  must  be  willing  to  aliow  the 
President  the  fullest  degree  of  flexibility  to 
bring  about  the  desired  reeult  We  can  con- 
tinue to  urge  the  President  to  seek  the  in- 
volvement of  the  United  Nations,  but  he  haa 
told  UB  that  he  is  doing  everything  possible 
to  take  this  matter  to  the  UN  Where 
bombs  failed  to  bring  the  necessary  con- 
ciliatory  attitude,    the   President   called   for 


a  temporary  cease-fire  aleo  to  no  Immediate 
avail.  He  has  agreed  to  negotiate  without 
precondition,  but  stlU  he  has  had  no  affirma- 
tive response. 

The  critical  period  of  the  monsoons  are 
nearly  over  and  we  have  been  able  to  hold 
our  lines.  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
Hanoi  will.  If  not  already,  begin  to  under- 
stand that  the  peace  conference  Is  the  only 
course  left  to  take. 

Being  of  this  belief  I  do  now  urge  the 
President  to  i>erslBt  In  his  repeated  efforts 
to  draw  Hanoi  to  the  conference  table  In  an 
ever  Increasing  demonstration  of  good  faith 
and  determination  that  negotiations  will  In 
fact  begin. 

Let  us  stop  this  dialogue  of  war  and  more 
war  preparations  of  blame  and  accusations 
and  begin  in  earnest  our  preparations  for 
fjeace.  Certain  of  our  goal  why  should  we 
wait.  L«t  us  ready  the  conference  site.  Let 
us  send  to  Geneva  our  country's  foreign 
policy  technicians  and  statesmen  now.  Let 
us  commit  our  course  for  peace  immediately. 
Let  us  Invite  our  allies  to  Journey  with  us 
once  again  to  Geneva  to  resolve  a  new  Peace 
Treaty  for  Vletntim. 

Let  us  hasten  to  sit  as  a  nation  determined 
that  our  will  for  Peace  shall  be  done.  Let 
us  wait  upon  Hanoi  in  Geneva  and  In  so 
doing  win  this  war  with  utter  and  complete 
faith  that  our  President  Is  right  In  his  great 
expectations  for  Peace. 

And  finally  let  us  promise  now  without 
reservations  that  the  bombs  shall  cease  to 
fall  from  the  very  Instant  that  the  nego- 
tiations begin. 

Let  us  be  prepared  to  match  every  mili- 
tary dollar  that  we  have  spent  these  past  11 
years  In  Vietnam  with  a  like  dollar  for  peace, 
for  the  restoration  of  this  war  torn  country, 
for  its  economic  development,  for  education, 
for  food  and  medical  core  for  Its  desperately 
poor  people. 

Let  us  produce  a  lasting  peace  and  credit 
ourselves  as  a  nation  with  faith  that  peoples 
everywhere  liberated  from  the  fear  of  hunger 
and  deprivation  will  choose  the  way  of  free- 
dom. 

In  Stjppobt  of  Bombing  MoRATOsruM 
(December    11.    1965,    letter    to    President 

signed  by  Representative  Patsy  T.  Mnnc 

and  16  other  Congressmen) 
Hon.  Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 
President, 
White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

DxAB  Mb.  ParsmENT:  Recently,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee publicly  urged  that  the  United  States 
extend  Its  bombings  to  Industrial  and  other 
targets  In  the  Hanol-Halphong  area.  Simi- 
lar proposals  have  been  made  by  the  Minori- 
ty Leader  and  the  last  two  Republican  can- 
didates for  President. 

We  write  you  at  this  time  for  the  piirpoee 
of  stating  OUT  vigorous  opposition  to  those 
views  and  our  whole-hearted  support  of  the 
Administration's  continuing  refusal  to  ex- 
tend the  bombings  to  Hanol-Halphong.  We 
believe  that  such  an  extension  would  not 
bring  an  end  to  hostilities  In  Vietnam,  but 
might  lead  to  further  escalations  of  an  un- 
predictable character.  Instead  of  saving 
lives,  such  a  change  In  strategy  might  ulti- 
mately bring  about  a  vast  Increase  In  Ameri- 
can casualties.  In  addition,  the  likelihood 
of  massive  civilian  casualties  In  North  Viet- 
namese cities  would  undoubtedly  produce  a 
world-wide  reaction  against  the  United 
States  government. 

The  undersigned  are  not  all  in  agree- 
ment as  to  the  precise  policies  we  should  be 
following  In  Vietnam.  Some  of  us  believe 
that  all  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  should 
be  sxispended.  at  least  temporarily.  Some 
of  us  believe  that  we  should  make  un- 
equivocally clear  that  representatives  of  the 
Viet  Cong  would  Inevitably  have  to  be  In- 


cluded  In   any   negotiations   regarding  the 
future   of   South  Vietnam. 

Yet  we  are  united  In  our  conviction  that 
an  extension  of  our  bombings  to  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong  would  seriously  Jeopardize  all  ef- 
forts to  bring  an  early  and  honorable  end 
to  the  war. 

Respectfully, 

PETrrioN  THE  Unpted  Nations 

(January  21,    1966,   letter   to   the  President 

signed  by  Representative  Patsy  T,  Mink 

and  75  other  Congressmen ) 

Washington,  D.C. — Representative  Patst 
T.  Mink,  Democrat,  of  Hawaii,  yesterday 
urged  President  Johnson  to  formally  request 
the  United  Nations  to  seek  an  effective 
cease-fire  In  Vietnam. 

Representative  Mink  Joined  75  other  con- 
gressmen in  Informing  the  President  of  their 
strong  support  of  his  vigorous  efforts  to  bring 
the  war  In  Vietnam  to  the  conference  table 
and  In  pledging  support  to  a  formal  ap- 
proach to  the  United  Nations. 

"I  will  continue  to  bend  every  effort  to- 
ward the  accomplishment  of  a  Just  peace  in 
Vietnam,"  Representative  Mink  said.  "It  Is 
my  strong  conviction  that  the  United  States 
must  continue  Its  determined  search  for 
peace,  and  that  the  United  Nations  can  play 
a  leading  role  In  this  regard." 

The  text  of  yesterday's  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent follows : 

Janttary  21,  1966. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  strongly  support 
the  vigorous  efforts  you  have  undertaken  to 
bring  the  war  In  Vietnam  to  the  conference 
table.  Specifically,  we  applaud  you  for  the 
moratorium  on  bombing  North  Vietnam  and 
for  the  extensive  personal  contacts  you  have 
Initiated  with  the  leaders  of  other  nations  to 
make  clear  our  unrelenting  desire  for  a  Just 
peace.  We  would  like  to  suggest  that  you 
further  consider  one  additional  dimension  to 
this  diplomatic  offensive,  that  we  formally 
request  the  United  Nations  to  seek  an  effec- 
tive ceasefire  and  that  we  pledge  our  support 
and  our  resources  to  such  an  effort. 

While  the  respwnse  from  the  other  side  has 
not  been  encouraging,  we  do  not  believe  we 
should  yet  assume  that  the  door  has  been 
firmly  closed.  We  cannot  expect  that  a  con- 
flict which  has  raged  so  bitterly  for  so  long 
win  be  quickly  or  easily  resolved.  Neither 
can  we  Ignore  the  alternative  to  negotiations. 
A  prolonged  and  probably  expanded  war  with 
attendant  costs  In  human  suffering  and  ma- 
terial resources. 

We  staunchly  support  the  determination 
of  our  Government  to  resist  the  terror  and 
aggression  which  deny  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  the  right  freely  to  determine  theli 
own  future.  We  continue  to  support  you  In 
that  commitment.  We  recognize  that  there 
are  those  who  urge  a  resumption  of  bomb- 
ings of  North  Vietnam  and  a  premature 
abandonment  of  our  peace  efforts.  We  are, 
however,  concerned  that  unless  we  can  halt 
or  reverse  the  escalation  of  the  last  months 
It  will  become  Increasingly  difficult  to 
achieve  a  further  pause,  a  cease-fire  and 
meaningful  negotiations.  We  urge  you, 
therefore  to  continue  your  present  deter- 
mined search  for  peace  until  such  time  as  It 
becomes  clear  that  no  reasonable  hope  re- 
mains for  a  Just  settlement  by  peaceful 
means. 

Sincerely  yours, 

liXMITED    Mn-ITART    OBJECnVES    IN    VIETNAM 

(March  1,  1966.  Statement  signed  by  Repre- 
sentative Patst  T.  Mink  and  77  other  Con- 
gressmen regarding  supplemental  defense 
authorization  of  1966,  In  Conorsssional 
Record,  page  4431) 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  vote  for  this  supple- 
mental defense  authorization.    The  support 
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of  the  American  and  allied  troops  who  are 
fighting  In  South  Vietnam  requires  it. 

We  agree  with  President  Johnson's  state- 
ment that  "we  will  strive  to  limit  conflict,  for 
we  wish  neither  Increased  destruction  nor 
increased  danger."  We  therefore  reject  any 
contention  that  approval  of  this  legislation 
will  constitute  a  mandate  for  unrestrained  or 
indiscriminate  enlargement  of  the  military 
effort,  and  we  strongly  support  continued 
efforts  to  Initiate  negotiations  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  conflict. 

We,  In  particular,  wish  to  express  our  con- 
currence with  the  President's  statement  of 
last  week  in  which  he  declared  the  Viet- 
namese conflict  to  be  a  limited  war  for 
limited  objectives  calling  for  the  exercise  of 
"prudent  firmness  under  careful  control." 

EiuxiimoN  OP  Sodth  Vietnamese 

Businessman 

(Statement  in  Congrzssionai,  Record,  page 

&824) 

A  grave  travesty  on  justice  has  been  per- 
petrated by  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam In  the  name  of  social  and  economic 
reform.  The  public  Justification  for  this 
execution  was,  and  I  quote  yesterday's  Wash- 
ington Post,  "to  fulfill  Ky's  pledge  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  at  the  Honolulu  Conference  to 
put  South  Vietnam's  social  and  economic 
house  In  order."  For  all  the  Influence  that 
we  have  on  this  regime,  we  did  nothing  to 
stop  this  senseless  public  execution  which 
makes  a  mockery  of  our  whole  system  of 
Justice. 

Out  of  the  Honolulu  Conference  came  a 
display  of  unity  of  purpose  of  our  two  govern- 
ments. There  was  renewed  good  will  In  the 
Joint  resolve  and  reaffirmation  to  help  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  succeed  In  their  own 
efforts  to  secure  a  better  life,  but  this  recent 
spectacular  exhibit  of  totalitarian  edict  to 
secure  certain  ends  points  to  the  vastly  dif- 
ferent worlds  we  truly  live  In. 

General  Ky's  goals  and  ours  may  be  the 
..tme,  but  caji  we.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Asians 
whom  we  seek  to  Influence  and  to  save  from 
Oommunlsm,  embrace  his  methods  of  the 
firing  squad  by  our  silence  and  our 
acquiescence? 

I  urge  the  President  and  the  Vice  President 
to  quickly  Intercede  to  prevent  these  extreme 
measures  from  becoming  the  means  by  which 
all  of  his  social  and  economic  problems  are 
solved.  .    , 

Lest  we  make  a  mockery  of  our  valiant  and 
tragic  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  our  American 
youth  who  need  to  have  complete  faith  In 
the  Integrity  of  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment, we  must  forcefully  Insist  that  Its 
leadership  understand  and  apply  to  Its  own 
people  the  same  moral  and  ethical  code  of 
conduct  that  has  caused  our  American 
soldiers  to  g^ve  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  the 
Ideals  of  a  democratic  society. 

This  barbaric  act  must  not  be  allowed  to 
be  repeated!  To  accept  this  kind  of  a  solu- 
tion to  an  economic  phenomenon  Is  to  In- 
vite the  easy  road  to  ultimate  ruin  without 
treating  the  cause  at  all!  A  thousand  ex- 
ecuted profiteers  will  not  buy  a  stable 
economy  or  a  new  social  order. 

StjppoBTiNO  Frrs  Elections  in  South 
VnrrNAM 

(Statement  In  Congressionai.  Record,  page 
10329) 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
Secretary  Dean  Rusk  has  reinforced  this  na- 
tion's determination  to  abide  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination  with  respect  to 
the  forthcoming  elections  In  South  Vietnam, 
despite  the  ambiguous  reported  statements 
of  Prime  Minister  Ky  which  his  own  col- 
leagues found  necessary  to  censor. 

After  the  optimistic  declarations  of  the 
Honolulu  Conference  In  Pebruarv  »\bopt  the 
intentions  of  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 


ment to  implement  reforms  and  free  elec- 
tions as  early  as  possible,  we  have  witnessed 
accelerated  plans  to  prepare  for  those  elec- 
tions this  fall  after  the  people  of  Vietnam 
took  to  the  streets  themselves  to  demand  a 
democratic  form  of  government. 

Skeptics  are  pointing  out  that  the  Viet- 
namese have  never  experienced  free  elections, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  trusted  to  make  a 
rapid  transition  to  popular  government. 

If  we  are  ever  to  know  the  true  will  of 
these  people,  we  must  do  everything  we  can 
to  ensure  that  the  elections  are  held  and 
that  the  results  will  be  uncontestable,  re- 
g^dless  of  the  outcome. 

Those  who  agitate  for  these  elections  ask 
only  for  a  hand  In  the  destiny  of  their  coun- 
try, and  since  that  Is  the  professed  reason  for 
our  presence  In  Vietnam,  I  believe  that  we 
must  now  Insure  that  the  voices  of  all  Inter- 
ests will  be  heard  In  the  conduct  of  that 
country's  affairs. 

With  Secretary  Rusk's  assurances  that  we 
win  Indeed  honor  our  commitment  to  self- 
determination  for  South  Vietnam,  it  now  be- 
comes Incumbent  upon  us  not  to  leave  open 
the  possibility  of  later  charges  that  the  elec- 
tions were  not  In  fact  "free." 

Excessive  caution  In  this  matter  Is  further 
dictated  by  Premier  Ky's  reported  statement 
that  If  the  elections  do  not  have  results 
desirable  to  the  present  regime,  then  the 
Directorate  will  fight!  This  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  real  danger  sign  and  steps  must 
be  taken  now  to  Insure  the  absolute  validity 
of  these  elections.  The  closest  surveillance 
Is  absolutely  basic ! 

But,  I  think  It  wholly  unrealistic  for  us 
to  place  ourselves  In  the  untenable  position 
of  being  the  sole  third-party  monitor  of 
these  elections.  Although  our  foreign  policy 
leaders  insist  that  we  will  abide  by  the  wishes 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  regardless  of 
the  outcome,  there  looms  of  course  the  qual- 
ification that  the  election  be  truly  "free"  and 
expressive  of  the  "will"  of  the  people  of  that 
war- torn  nation.  It  Is  therefore.  In  my  opin- 
ion, unwise  for  us  to  assume  by  ourselves 
this  responsibility  as  the  Judge  and  Jury  of 
weighing  the  quality  of  these  elections. 

I  therefore  Join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  In  urging  that  the  Presi- 
dent most  seriously  consider  the  proposal 
that  either  the  United  Nations  or  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission  be  called  In  to 
maintain  a  field  surveillance  of  these  elec- 
tions, and  thereby  relieve  this  country  of  the 
untenable  task  of  being  the  guarantor  of  the 
outcome.  If  our  commitment  truly  Is  to 
freedom  In  Southeast  Asia,  then  we  have  a 
solemn  obligation  to  Implement  the  condi- 
tions for  that  freedom.  We  owe  the  world, 
the  Vietnamese  people,  and  ourselves  no  less. 


NORWEGIAN  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemam 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  Is  the  152d  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Norwegian  Constitu- 
tion at  Eidsvoll,  near  Oslo.  The  Nor- 
wegian Constitution  is  among  the  oldest 
in  the  world  and  although,  like  our  own, 
it  has  undergone  amendment  and  sub- 
stitution it  still  remains  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  country. 

The  constitution  drawn  in  Norway  in 
1814  leaned  heavily  on  Norwegian  legal 
precedent,  but  It  also  absorbed  a  great 


deal  of  the  I8th  century  liberalism  which 
produced  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  Constitution,  the 
French  Revolution,  and  the  great  ex- 
pansion of  democracy  in  Britain. 

Tradition  led  the  parliament  to  be 
called  the  Storting,  named  after  a  quasi- 
democratic  body  which  in  the  9th  and 
10th  centuries  had  been  an  instrument 
of  royal  power.  But  liberalism  led  the 
Norwegians  to  also  put  into  effect  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  devel- 
oped by  the  Montesquieu  in  Prance  and 
swiopted  as  the  basis  of  our  system  of 
government.  In  addition  to  dividing 
ix>wer  between  the  executive  brannh — 
the  King  in  council — the  legislative — 
Parliament — and  the  courts,  the  Norwe- 
gian Constitution  adopted  the  doctrines 
of  national  independence,  popular  sov- 
ereignty and  the  rights  of  the  individual 
versus  the  state. 

The  fact  that  this  document  and  the 
principles  which  it  espoused  have  been 
the  law  of  the  land  for  over  150  years 
stands  as  clear  tribute  to  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution.  Its  measure  of 
strength  was  seen  in  1884  when  the  King 
agreed  to  appoint  a  council  which  had 
the  confldence  of  the  Storting,  thus  in- 
troducing parliamentarianlsm.  Univer- 
sal suffrage  was  granted  to  men  in  1898 
and  women  in  1913. 

Nowegians  are  Justifiably  proud  of  the 
system  of  government  they  have  built 
on  the  Constitution  of  1814.  Norway 
prospers  today  and  offers  a  living  testi- 
monial to  the  staying  power  of  a  demo- 
cratic government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  district  this  is  a 
very  festive  occasion  and  I  recall  with 
great  warmth  the  gay  parades  and 
parties  that  always  marked  the  day. 
Many  times  in  the  past  I  had  the  happy 
fortune  to  be  able  to  join  in  the  fes- 
tivities with  these  fine  people.  And  so 
it  gives  me  a  special  pleasure  on  this 
Important  date  to  join  with  all  Norwe- 
gians and  Americans  of  Norwegian  birth 
or  descent  in  celebrating  the  historic 
event  which  took  place  in  Norway  152 
years  ago. 

HOME  RULE  FOR  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend hi.s  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day this  body  reaffirmed  one  of  the  basic 
principles  upon  which  this  great  Nation 
was  founded:  the  right  to  self-determi- 
nation, the  right  to  choose  one's  own 
elected  representatives,  the  right  not  to 
be  taxed  without  representation. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  without  a  dissenting 
vote  this  body  passed  legislation  yester- 
day to  enable  the  Island  of  Guam  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  to  elect  their  Gover- 
nors. 

The  committee  reports  on  these  two 
bills  ring  with  the  praises  of  the  peoples 
of  these  two  territories.  I  quote  for  ex- 
ample from  the  committee's  report  on 
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the  bill  to  permit  the  Virgin  Islands  to 
elect  Its  Governor: 

It  Is  clear  ...  that  the  people  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  have  had  long  experience  In 
electing  one  branch  of  their  government 
and  thua  In  participating  In  the  making  of 
their  own  lawa.  It  la  the  belief  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  people  and  their  legl»U,tTire 
have  ,  exercised  their  powers  In  a  re- 
sphDOslble  manner 

I  quote  from  the  committee  report  on 
the  bill  to  provide  for  the  election  of  the 
Governor  of  Guam : 

Following  World  War  II  .  .  .  the  laland  has 
made  remarkable  economic,  political  and 
social    projfreM.  .  The    people   of   Guam 

have  now  had  16  years'  experience  In  elect- 
ing their  own  legislature  and  have  demon- 
strated their  capacity  for  doing  bo  In  a  re- 
sponsible manner. 

I  am  certain  that  these  two  very  com- 
mendable bills  will  be  speedily  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  signed  by  the  President 
and  I  will  be  the  first  to  congratulate 
the  peoples  of  these  two  territories  upon 
the  achievement  of  this  long  sought  goal. 

This  Nation  came  Into  possession  of 
Guam  in  1898  as  a  legacy  of  the  Spanish 
American  War;  we  acquired  the  Virgin 
Islands  by  purchasing  them  from  Den- 
mark In  1917 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  however,  that 
the  territory  we  now  refer  to  as  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  was  acquired  by  this 
Nation  from  Maryland  in  1788  and  Vir- 
ginia in  1789.  As  a  natural  result  of  the 
bloody  war  we  had  just  fought  to  achieve 
that  right,  it  never  occurred  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  that  the  people  living 
In  the  new  territory  would  not  have 
home  rule,  and  indeed,  until  1802  the 
existing  State  laws  were  continued  in  the 
two  municipal  corporations  which  then 
made  up  the  populated  areas  of  the 
territory 

In  1802  the  city  was  given  a  mayor 
apixjinted  by  the  President  and  a  city 
council  elected  by  the  people:  in  1812 
the  city  council  was  permitted  to  elect 
the  mayor.  In  1820  and  thereafter  the 
mayor  was  elected  by  the  people.  In 
1874  when  the  present  Commission  form 
of  government  was  first  forced  upon  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Col'ombia.  the 
Congress  ended  home  rule  In  Washing- 
ton and  for  the  first  time  In  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century  no  part  of  the  District 
exercised  the  right  of  suffrage  Next 
June  20  It  will  be  92  years  since  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  of  Columbia  were  de- 
prived of  home  rule,  a  right  until  that 
time  never  contested 

Why  Is  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  Con- 
gress can,  without  a  dissenting  vote,  per- 
mit the  43.100  residents  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  the  67,700  residents  of  Guam 
the  right  to  elect  their  own  Governor 
while  we  cannot  permit  the  800.000  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
same  right? 

The  zeal  for  home  rule  for  every  piace 
but  Washington  continues  unabated. 
Not  quite  1  year  ago  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  met  for  the  first  time  This  Is 
the  bicameral  legislature  elected  by  the 
91,700  citizens  of  the  Trust  Terrltor>-  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  over  whJch  our  Na- 
tion has  jurisdiction  as  a  result  of  a  1947 
agreement  with  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations.     American  Samoa, 


which  we  acquired  In  1900,  now  has  a 
locally  drafted  Constitution  which  was 
promulgated  In  1960  and  Its  21.400  peo- 
ple elect  a  House  of  Representatives. 

The  fight  for  home  rule  for  Washing- 
ton naturally  brings  publicity  and  It  be- 
comes more  and  more  embarrassing  and 
more  and  more  dlflQcult  to  explain  that 
the  residents  of  the  capital  of  the  might- 
iest democracy  do  not  have  democracy; 
that  they  are  not  permitted  to  elect  their 
own  local  government;  that  they  have 
no  say  In  the  disposition  of  the  tax 
money  collected  from  them,  a  right  ac- 
corded to  every  other  Individual  of  vot- 
ing age  in  every  State  and  territory  of 
the  United  States. 

There  are  many  ambivalendes  created 
by  man  In  his  search  for  the  best  means 
of  achieving  the  common  good  and  no 
solution  to  the  problems  faced  by  human 
government  can  please  everyone.  But 
there  are  some  problems  which  are  eas- 
ily solved.  One  of  these  is  the  right  to 
self-determination  for  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

In  view  of  the  action  this  body  took 
yesterday,  how  can  we  deny  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  same  rights  and  priv- 
ileges? 

FREE  WORLD  TRADE  WITH  NORTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  the  Department  of  State  to  com- 
ment upon  the  extent  of  trade  between 
the  free  world  countries  and  the  Com- 
munist North  Vietnamese  and  what  our 
Government  was  doing  to  halt  this  trade. 

I  believe  that  the  Department's  answer 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  our  colleagues 
and  I,  therefore,  commend  to  their  at- 
tention the  following  Information  as 
furnished  to  me  by  our  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
E>ouglas  MacArthur: 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  con- 
cerned for  some  time  over  voyages  by  free 
world  ships  to  North  Vlet-Nam.  and.  through 
sustained  diplomatic  efforts,  has  been  suc- 
cessful In  bringing  about  an  elimination  of 
ships  from  most  countries  in  that  trade. 
High  level  approaches  continue  to  be  made 
to  those  countries  which  still  have  flag  ships 
calling  at  North  Vlet-Nam,  and  It  Is  believed 
that  a  reduction  of  such  calls  to  a  hard  core 
minimum  Is  being  achieved. 

The  volume  of  free  world  trade  with 
North  Vlet-Nam  amounts  to  about  16  per- 
cent of  North  Vlet-Nam's  total  trade.  This 
Is  subject  to  the  strategic  embargo  restric- 
tions of  the  Coordinating  Conunlttee 
(CXXX>M)  countries  (NATO  countries  and 
Ji^Mua)  governing  strategic  goods.  Free 
world  expca^  to  North  Vlet-Nam  consist 
mostly  of  textiles,  foodstuffs  and  fertUlzer. 
Purchases  from  North  Vlet-Nam  are  mainly 
anthracite,  with  occasional  shipments  of 
apatite,  rattan  ware,  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Although  we  do  not  yet  have  complete  data 
on  free  world  trade  with  North  Vlet-Nam 
for  the  last  half  of  106A,  preliminary  esti- 
mates Indicate  that  there  was  a  decrease  In 


that  trade  stemming  from  the  sharp  drop  in 
free  world  shipping  to  North  Vlet-Nam  dur- 
ing that  period. 

Since  free  world  trade  moves  almost  en- 
tlrely  by  sea,  approaches  have  been  made  to 
the  countries  concerned,  through  dlplcanatic 
channels.  In  an  effort  to  obtain  their  coop- 
eration In  controlling  this  shipping.  Such  an 
approach  Is  consistent  with  and  In  support 
of  relevant  United  States  legislation  and  has 
been  remarkably  successful.  Por  the  last  six 
months  the  monthly  average  of  calls  by  free 
world  vessels  at  North  Vlet-Nam  has  dropped 
to  13  as  compared  with  34  per  month  in  1964 

During  1965  and  early  1966  the  following 
free  world  countries  had  one  or  more  ships 
call  at  North  Vlet-Nam:  Cyprus.  Prance, 
Great  Britain,  Greece.  Italy,  Japan,  Lebanon, 
Liberia,  Malta,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  ami 
Panama.  Many  of  these  calls,  however,  were 
made  early  In  1965,  and  In  the  last  eight 
months  no  Japanese,  Lebanese,  Dutch,  U- 
berlan,  or  Panamanian  shipM  have  called  at 
North  Vietnamese  ports  while  Prance  and 
Italy  each  have  had  only  one  ship  making  one 
call. 

The  free  world  shipments  in  question  are 
not  being  made  by  the  governments  con- 
cerned, but  by  private  traders  in  ships  sailing 
under  various  national  registries.  Each 
country  has  special  legal  problems  In  con- 
trolling such  shipping  which  take  some  time 
to  resolve,  but  we  have  been  making  every 
effort  to  obtain  early  and  effective  action. 

There  were  only  three  aid-recipient  coun- 
tries which  had  ships  calling  at  North  Vlet- 
Nam  during  the  last  eight  months,  namely, 
Greece.  Norway,  and  Cyprus.  The  Greek 
Government  has  Issued  regulations  making  it 
imlawful  for  their  ships  to  carry  cargo  to  or 
from  North  Vlet-Nam.  Norway  has  taken 
steps  to  remove  its  ships  from  the  trade  and 
no  Norwegian  ships  have  called  at  North 
Vlet-Nam  since  November.  We  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  the  Government  of 
Cyprus  and  are  confident  that  the  problem 
relating  to  that  country's  ships  will  be  re- 
solved. Some  of  the  ships  of  these  three 
countries  are  under  long  term  charters  to 
Communist  countries  however,  and  thus  not 
under  the  control  of  their  owners.  Even  so, 
assurances  have  been  received  In  some  cases 
that  once  these  charters  expire,  the  ships  will 
be  removed  from  the  North  Viet-Nam  trade 
The  effectiveness  of  these  measures  will,  of 
cosrse,  be  kept  under  continuing  review,  hav- 
ing in  mind  the  relevant  legislation  calling 
for  denial  of  aid  to  countries  that  do  not  take 
appropriate  steps  to  remove  their  ships  from 
the  North  Vlet-Nam  trade. 

Most  of  the  free  world  flag  ships  remaining 
In  the  North  Vlet-Nam  trade  are  imder  Brit- 
ish registry,  but  It  should  be  noted  that  few 
If  any  are  owned  by  United  Kingdom  resi- 
dents. The  majority  are  small  coastal  vessels 
owned  and  registered  In  Hong  Kong  and  by 
virtue  of  their  registry  are  entitled  to  fly  the 
British  flag  Some  are  controlled  by  Chinese 
Communist  operators.  They  are  on  time 
charters  to  Communist  China  or  North  Vlet- 
Nam  and  normally  ply  In  trade  only  between 
mainland  China  and  North  Viet-Nam.  Brit- 
ish owners  of  vessels  registered  In  the  United 
Kingdom  have  either  withheld  or  withdrawn 
their  ships  from  this  trade  or  have  Indicated 
they  Intend  to  do  so  as  present  charters  ex- 
pire. 

On  February  12,  1966,  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration announced  In  the  Federal 
RegUter  that  the  President  had  approved  s 
policy  of  barring  the  carriage  of  United 
States  Qovernment-flnanced  cargoes  shipped 
from  the  United  States  on  foreign  flag  ships 
calling  at  North  Vlet-Nam  after  January  :' 
This  announcement  contained  a  list  of  - 
free  world  ships  which  have  recently  visited 
North  Vlet-Nam  and  which  are  '  therefore 
barred  from  the  carriage  at  United  States- 
financed  goods.  Cumulative  Usta  are  being 
published  at  frequent  Intervals. 
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The  policy  directive  barring  United  States 
Oovernment-flnanced  cargoes  to  ships  caU- 
Ing  at  North  Viet-Nam  was  calculated  to 
supplement  our  diplomatic  approaches  and 
the  legislative  provisions  affecting  recipients 
of  United  States  aid  whose  ships  have  been 
In  the  North  Vlet-Nam  trade.  It  is  believed 
that  these  measures  will  be  adequate  to  re- 
move most  of  the  remaining  free  world  ships 
from  the  North  Vlet-Nam  trade.  If,  however, 
these  measures  are  not  successful  further 
action  will  be  considered. 

There  has  been  Improvement  In  the  situ- 
ation as  far  as  British  shipping  is  concerned. 
The  problem  is  now  mainly  with  ships  regis- 
tered in  Hong  Kong  flying  the  British  flag. 
The  United  Kingdom  does  not  permit  the 
shipment  of  strategic  materials  to  either 
Cuba  or  Vlet-Nam.  Prime  Minister  WUson 
has  also  been  one  of  the  strongest  supporters 
of  our  policy  in  Vlet-Nam.  We  are,  none- 
theless, seriously  concerned  that  some  Brit- 
ish shipping  continues  to  be  Involved  In  the 
North  Viet-Nami  and  Cuban  trade.  We  have 
made  representations  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment on  this  question. 


THE  USE  OP  TAX-EXEMPT  BONDS 
POR  FINANCING  INDUSTRIAL  EX- 
PANSION NEEDS  CONTROi;S 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keogh]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
every  day  we  read  in  the  financial  press 
of  large,  financially  strong  national  com- 
panies turning  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
municipal  bonds  to  their  private  advan- 
tage. More  and  more  municipalities  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  are  using  their 
credit  to  finance  the  construction  of 
giant  Industrial  and  commercial  plants 
for  lease  to  such  companies.  Individual 
bond  flotations  by  small  communities  of 
$20  million  and  more  for  this  purpose 
are  now  commonplace. 

About  3  years  ago  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
issued  a  report,  entitled  "Industrial  De- 
velopment Bond  Pinanclng,"  in  which  it 
pointed  out  some  of  the  abuses  and  pit- 
falls that  stem  from  this  practice:  firms 
with  access  to  adequate  financing  using 
the  public  treasury  for  their  private 
gain;  communities  overextending  their 
credit  to  provide  facilities  far  beyond 
their  employment  needs  and  in  the  proc- 
ess overstraining  their  revenue  resources 
to  meet  unanticipated  demands  for  pub- 
lic services;  and  the  rampant  pirating 
of  Industry  by  one  community  from  an- 
other that  results  from  frenetic  inter- 
community competition  for  industrial 
development. 

Although  only  about  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars worth  of  local  Industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  had  been  issued  up  to  the 
time  the  Advisory  Commission  Issued  Its 
report,  we  recognized  that  the  practice 
was  growing  and  that  safeguards  were 
needed  "to  minimize  intergovernmental 
friction,  to  Insure  that  governmental  re- 
sources deployed  for  this  purpose  bear  a 
reasonable  relationship  to  the  public  pur- 


pose served  and  that  the  governmental 
powers  employed  are  not  diverted  for 
private  advantage."  Indeed  the  prac- 
tice has  been  growing  apace.  At  least 
another  billion  dollars  worth  of  bonds 
has  been  Issued  since  1962  to  finance 
plants  for  large,  well-heeled  firms.  Com- 
munities in  about  three-fifths  of  the 
States  now  engage  in  the  practice. 

The  Advisory  Commission  recom- 
mended that  if  the  States  Insist  on  al- 
lowing their  localities  to  engage  in  in- 
dustrial development  bond  financing, 
they  should  control  these  activities  by 
providing  the  following  safeguards: 

First.  Subject  all  Industrial  develop- 
ment bond  Issues  to  approval  by  a  State 
supervising  agency; 

Second.  Restrict  authority  to  issue 
such  bonds  to  local  units  of  general  gov- 
ernment— counties,  municipalities,  and 
organized  townships; 

Third.  Limit  the  total  amount  of  such 
bonds  that  may  be  outstanding  at  any 
one  time^n  the  State; 

Fourth.  Prohibit  such  financing  for 
pirating  of  industrial  plants  by  one  ccwn- 
munity  from  another;  and 

Fifth.  Provide  machinery  for  inform- 
ing the  pubUc  as  to  proposed  industrial 
development  bond  projects,  and  to  enable 
citizens  to  initiate  referendums  on  such 
projects. 

HawEdi  enacted  the  Commission's  sug- 
gested legislation  implementing  those 
recommendations  In  1964,  and  Maine  en- 
acted parts  of  it  in  1965.  The  other 
States  should  follow  suit,  before  the  sys- 
tem of  industrial  development  bond  fi- 
nancing topples  of  Its  own  weight  and 
in  the  process  does  irreparable  damage 
to  local  finances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  waiting  upon  the  States 
to  stop  this  unsound  practice  Is  not 
enough.  The  Congress,  too,  shares  in 
this  responsibility.  My  b^  H.R.  324 
strikes  against  the  most  blatant  abuse  of 
the  tax  exemption  privilege — the  pur- 
chase by  a  corporation  of  tax-exempt 
bonds  that  are  issued  to  finance  a  plant 
it  intends  to  lease  from  the  bond-issuing 
community.  It  would  deny  the  deduction 
for  income  tax  purposes  of  rentals  paid 
on  facilities  financed  with  Industrial  de- 
velopment bonds  In  those  cases  where 
the  leasing  corporation  Itself  purchases 
some  of  the  tax-exempt  securities. 

H.R.  324.  as  the  identical  bill  H.R. 
4069  Introduced  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Foun- 
tain], would  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions made  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  subject  merits  our 
early  attention.  Further  delay  can  un- 
dermine the  public's  regard  for  the  tax 
exemption  of  bona  fide  State  and  local 
bonds. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  the 
following  news  Item  from  the  May  17 
Washington  Post  be  inserted  in  the  Cow- 
GREssioNAL  RECORD  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  relationship 
between  population  growth  and  food 
production.  This  news  story  corrobo- 
rates the  situation  long  anticipated  by 
agricultural  economists.  Solutions  to 
this  deficit  in  food  will  very  much  de- 
pend on  the  kinds  of  aid  the  United 
States  stresses  to  remedy  the  problem. 
PAO  Finds  Population  Outpaces 
Pood  Gains 

Rome,  May  16 — World  food  production  ap- 
parently failed  to  keep  up  with  population 
growth  last  year  and  the  prospect  for  this 
year  is  no  better,  the  U.N.  Pood  and  Agricul- 
tural Organization  (PAO)  reported  today. 

"Neither  food  nor  raw  materials  taken 
separately  are  likely  to  have  advanced  In 
step  with  population  growth,"  said  the  or- 
ganization's annual  Commodity  Review 
based  on  Information  up  to  the  middle  of 
March. 

If  later  final  figures  show  a  production  in- 
crease in  1965,  It  will  be  small,  the  report 
said.  It  added  that  production  for  1965-66 
was  unlikely  to  keep  up  with  the  population 
growth  rate  of  2  percent. 

The  group  said  that  among  developed  re- 
gions North  America  and  Western  EMrope 
saw  sizable  increases  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion. There  was  a  small  gain  In  Japan  but 
drought  caused  serious  harvest  reductions  In 
South  Africa  and  Australia. 

Among  developing  countries.  Latin  Amer- 
ican production  increased  sharply  but  the 
rapidly  expanding  population  of  the  region 
left  the  output  per  person  basically  un- 
changed. Unfavorable  weather  cut  produc- 
tion in  the  far  east,  Including  India,  and 
In  Africa. 

In  Communist  economies,  it  said,  main- 
land China  appears  to  have  maintained 
grain  production  at  1964  levels  but  severe 
drought  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  In  eastern 
Europe  sharply  cut  production  there  last 
year,  necessitating  Imports. 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  POPULA- 
TION GROWTH  AND  FOOD  PRO- 
DUCTION 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Todd]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


COLISEUM  CONVENTION  CENTER^ 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
that  would  permit  the  city  of  New  Haven. 
Corm.,  to  count  certain  expenditures  as 
local  grants-in-aid.  The  city  of  New 
Haven  plans  to  construct  a  coliseum- 
convention  center  as  part  of  its  Church 
Street  redevelopment  and  renewal  proj- 
ect— Connecticut  Fl^2. 

The  purpose  of  the  Church  Street 
project  Is  to  feed  new  life  into  downtown 
New  Haven,  both  econcMXilcally  and 
culturally.  The  proposed  convention 
center  would  enhance  and  compliment 
the  work  already  achieved  in  this  pro- 
gram.   It  would  give  an  added  boost  to 
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retail  outlets  and  increase  business  ac- 
tivity of  the  downtown  area.  As  a  source 
of  attraction  such  a  convention  center 
would  have,  it  would  naturally  attract  a 
large  number  of  people  outside  the  im- 
mediate geographical  area  of  the  Church 
Street  project. 

Section  110' d)  of  the  Housixig  Act  of 
1949  prevents  eligible  costs  of  this  proj- 
ect to  be  defrayed  as  grant-in-aid.  This 
Is  bt'cause  the  convention  center  would 
serve  an  area  beyond  what  is  technically 
defined  as  the  urban  renewal  area  of  the 
Church  Street  project,  tlie  very  growth, 
however,  that  such  an  urban  renewal 
project  seeks. 

I  submit,  therefore.  Mi".  Speaker,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  permit 
that,  notwithstanding  the  extent  to 
which  the  coliseum-convention  center 
proposed  to  be  built  withm  the  Church 
Street  redevelopment  and  renewal  proj- 
ect— Connecticut  R-2 — in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  may  benefit  areas  other  than  the 
urban  renewal  area,  expenses  incurred 
by  the  city  of  New  Haven  in  construct- 
ing such  coliseum-center  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent othe!-wise  eligible,  be  counted  as  a 
granl-m-aid  toward  such  project. 


DEPENDENCY  AND   INDEMNITY 
COMPENSATION  PROGFiAM 

Mr  PATTEN.  Mr.  Streaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  'Mr.  H.^nleyI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  House  of  Representative.?  saw  fit  to 
unanimously  pass  H.R  14347,  a  bill 
which  I  was  delighted  to  introduce,  de- 
signed to  effect  a  cure  for  an  inequity 
which  has  been  endured  far  too  long  by 
dependent  fathers,  mothers,  and  orphans 
of  .service  men  and  women  who  died  as  a 
result  of  service-connected  injuries  and 
illnesses  This  cateRory  of  people  are  In 
the  minimal  income  bracket  and  have 
had  to  cope  with  the  increased  cost  of 
living  with  a  budget  restricted  by  criteria 
of  obsolete  legislation. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  heartily 
commend  House  leadership  for  promptly 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  for  consid- 
eration I  further  want  to  commend 
every  Member  of  the  House  for  the  af- 
firmative action  taken  in  its  behalf. 
Their  positive  action  p<iints  up  their 
awareness  to  such  inequities  and  their 
desire  to  support  reasonable  measures 
for  correction.  In  this  instance  they 
have  further  recognized  this  Nation's 
obligation  to  those  who  have  served  the 
cause  of  this  great  democracy.  This  bill 
was  supported  by  all  m.ajor  veterans' 
organizations. 

My  bill  contains  a  provision  to  grant 
to  dependent  parents  the  san;e  10-per- 
cent exclusion  previously  granted  recipi- 
ents of  non-service-connected  pension 
benefits  thereby  offsetting  the  recent  in- 
crease a  dependent  parent  may  have  re- 
ceived In  social  security  or  other  retire- 
ment benefits.  This  is  an  important 
feature    of   the   bill.    Inasmuch    as   the 


amount  of  the  parent's  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  is  determined 
by  the  amount  of  the  parent's  income 
from  other  sources. 

My  bill  further  provides  other  income 
exclusions,  such  as  the  proceeds  of  na- 
tional service  life  Insurance,  profits 
realized  from  the  disposition  of  real  or 
personal  property,  and  otiiers  that  had 
previously  been  granted  to  recipients  of 
non-service-connected  pensions  but  had 
not  been  granted  to  dependent  parents 
receiving  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  rates, 
my  bin  also  provides  for  an  increase  in 
the  income  limitation  to  $1,800  per  year 
for  one  surviving  parent  and  $3,000  per 
year  if  there  are  two  surviving  parents. 
The  increase  in  income  limitations  wUl 
enable  many  parents  who  have  previ- 
ously been  denied  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  t^  now  receive 
this  benefit. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  program  in 
1957,  the  income  limitations  for  depend- 
ent parents  have  not  been  Increased. 
Therefore,  I  feel  the  benefits  provided  by 
my  bill  are  long  overdue,  and  certainly 
there  is  no  group  more  deserving  of 
assistance. 

In  addition  to  dependent  parents,  my 
bill  also  provides  a  cost-of-living  Increase 
to  children  receiving  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation.  This  applies 
to  children  In  cases  where  there  is  no 
widow  receiving  benefits.  Because  there 
are  not  too  many  such  cases,  they  are 
inclined  to  be  forgotten  but  there  are  a 
nimiber  of  cases  in  which  a  veteran  is 
survived  by  as  many  as  eight  or  nine 
children. 


THE  152D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
SIGNING  OP  THE  NORWEGIAN 
CONSTITDTION 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  E>akota  [Mr.  Ridlin]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Oslo, 
Norway,  today  and  in  many  towns  and 
cities  in  the  United  States,  celebrations 
are  being  conducted  in  observance  of  the 
152d  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Norwegian  Constitution,  Particularly 
Is  this  an  Important  day  In  my  State  of 
North  Dakota,  which  has  more  than 
50,000  people  of  Norwegian  extraction. 

I  have  many  personal  recollections  of 
May  17  celebrations  in  my  hometown  of 
Crosby,  N.  Dak.  At  their  heart  Is  pride 
in  a  nation  that  has  nourished  the  Ideals 
of  democracy  and  liberty. 

The  welcome  and  hospitality  in  a 
home  with  ethnic  roots  in  Norway  la 
demonstrated  by  the  traditional  pot  of 
coffee,  always  on  the  stove,  available  to 
any  guest.  I  also  have  admired  and 
experienced,  among  Norwegian-Ameri- 
cans, a  high  respect  for  family  amd  home 
as  the  basic  institution  of  society.  For 
me,  these  qualities  have  much  meaning. 


relating  to  the  dignity  of  the  individual. 
a  cornerstone  of  the  Norwegian  form  of 
government  and  of  ours. 

In  keeping  a  perspective  on  our  own 
values.  It  Is  helpful  for  us  to  observe 
celebrations  of  freedom,  such  as  Nor- 
wegian Independence  Day,  in  which  Nor- 
wegians take  as  much  pride  as  we  do 
in  the  Fourth  of  July. 


EFFECT   OF  INTEGRA'nON   GUIDE- 
LINES 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Whitener] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  integration  guidelines  issued  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the 
United  States  are  having  disastrous  ef- 
fects on  the  educational  program  of  the 
Nation.  In  my  judgment,  there  Is  no 
statutory  basis  for  many  of  the  provi- 
sions In  the  so-called  guidelines.  Actu- 
ally, some  portion  of  these  guidelines  are 
in  direct  violation  of  the  civil  rights  leg- 
islation so  unwisely  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Further  insistence  upon  following  the 
guidelines  will  do  irreparable  damage  to 
children  of  aU  races.  This  has  been  at- 
tested to  by  leaders  of  the  Negro  race  as 
well  as  by  white  leaders  and  parents. 

A  good  example  of  the  unfortunate 
consequences  of  this  misadventure  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  is  indicated 
by  a  news  story  which  appeared  in  the 
Gastonia,  N.C.,  Gazette  on  May  13,  1966. 
This  story  points  out  the  dilemma  of  the 
parents  of  Negro  children  In  Gastonia, 
N.C.,  my  home  city.  Gastonia  is  noted 
for  its  good  race  relations  and  the  har- 
mony which  has  existed  between  the 
races  of  the  city. 

As  the  story  points  out,  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  guidelines  will  result  in 
great  injustice  to  both  white  and  Negro 
children  and  will  not  promote  the  educa- 
tion of  either. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Immediately  call  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  before  It  and  demand  that 
he  retract  the  miserable  action  that  he 
has  taken  In  the  issuance  of  the  so-called 
guidelines. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
the  newspaper  article  referred  to  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks : 
To    All    Wnnr:    Neceots    Protest    School 

Transfer — THrr   Want   To  Attkno  Same 

Ones 

(By  Ray  Jlmlson) 

Negroes  in  the  Pleasant  Ridge  School 
vicinity  are  protesting  the  assignment  of 
aroxind  100  Negro  students  to  previously 
"all-white"  schools. 

They  want  to  return  to  Pleasant  Ridge,  a 
predominantly  Negro  school,  next  school 
year,  but  have  been  assigned  to  Abernathy 
Elementary  and  Arlington  and  Wray  Jimlor 
high  schools. 

Maynard  Love,  president  of  the  Pleasant 
Ridge  School  and  spokesman  for  the  Negro 


group,  f&ys  a  lawsuit  wUl  be  filed  to  atop 
the  transfers. 

"We  favor  integration  but  we  don't  see 
why  we  have  to  go  out  of  our  way  to  make 
It  balance,"  he  said.  The  big  objection  is 
the  transportation  problem  facing  the  stu- 
dents, since  most  of  them  live  relatively  close 
to  Pleasant  Ridge  and  will  have  to  go  long 
distances  next  year  to  get  to  school. 

In  fact,  Love  points  out  that  some  of  the 
Negro  students  reside  Just  across  the  street 
Irom  Pleasant  Ridge,  on  Miller  St.,  but  won't 
be  allowed  to  attend  Pleasant  Ridge  because 
of  the  new  federal  guldeUnes. 

To  get  the  children  back  In  Pleasant  Ridge, 
especially  those  living  virtually  In  the 
school's  front  door.  Love  headed  a  delegation 
that  visited  both  the  city  and  the  county 
school  superintendents. 

Pleasant  Ridge  Is  a  county  school  but  the 
area  around  it,  said  Love.  Is  in  the  city  dis- 
trict. He  charged  that  the  district  line  was 
moved,  thus  placing  the  houses  on  MlUer 
St.,  across  from  the  school,  in  the  city 
district. 

Supt.  BUI  Brown  of  city  schools  acknowl- 
edged that  Love  and  the  delegation  of  some 
nine  parents  visited  him  but  said  his  hands 
are  tied  because  of  the  federal  guidelines. 

He  said  his  school  board  cannot  legally 
permit  the  city  students  to  attend  a  county 
school.  Even  If  It  were  legal  to  grant  such 
transfers,  the  county  board  would  still  have 
to  accept  them. 
"But  we  can't  even  grant  the  transfers." 
He  pointed  to  the  ruling  which  reads.  In 
part,  "No  arrangement  may  be  made  or  per- 
mission granted  for  students  residing  In  one 
school  system  to  attend  school  in  another 
school  system  In  any  case  •   •   •" 

This  Is  so,  It  went  on.  where  the  results 
would  tend  to  limit  desegregation  or  main- 
tain what  Is  essentially  a  dual  school  struc- 
ture in  either  system  or  where  such  attend- 
ance Is  not  available  to  all  students  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

School  officials  were  to  know  this  after- 
noon exactly  how  many  students  are  In- 
volved. Brown  only  guessed  at  the  100  fig- 
ure. Love  didn't  know  how  many  were  In- 
volved. 

Love  said  the  district  line  was  moved  to 
the  back  of  the  houses  on  Miller  St..  putting 
the  Negro  families  In  front  of  the  school  In 
the  city  system  while  keeping  other  families, 
mostly  white.  In  the  area  In  the  county  sys- 
tem and  allowing  them  to  continue  sending 
their  children  to  Victory  School. 

It  means,  said  Love,  that  Negro  children 
living  in  the  school  door  will  have  to  attend 
other  schools  far  away  while  some  Negro 
students  living  vast  distances  from  Pleasant 
Ridge  wUl  be  forced  to  come  to  Pleasant 
Ridge. 

He  said  an  out-of-town  attorney  has  been 
retained  to  file  the  lawsuit  for  the  group. 
It  will  be  filed  against  both  the  city  and  the 
county  school  systems. 

But,  In  ersence,  the  lawsuit  will  be  against 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  since  the  school 
systems  say  they  are  acting  under  federal 
orders. 

Love  said  his  group  wants  those  children 
living  near  Pleasant  Ridge,  and  those  In  the 
Firestone  section,  to  be  able  to  return  to 
Pleasant  Ridge  School  In  September. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  MONTH 
Mr.    PATTEN.     Mr.    Speaker,    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  altogether  fitting  and  ap- 
propriate that  we  pause  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  more  than  2  million  Americans 
who  are  being  honored  during  this 
month,  proclaimed  by  the  President  to 
be  Senior  Citizens  Month. 

The  freedom  which  Americans  enjoy 
today  has  been  bought  and  protected  at 
the  expense  of  a  tremendous  defense  ef- 
fort throughout  our  Nation's  history. 
Certainly  all  of  us  owe  a  very  large  meas- 
iu:e  of  gratitude  to  the  great  number  of 
older  Americans  who  have  served  their 
coimtry  during  times  of  great  national 
crisis.  This  great  coimtry  and  all  its 
blessings  are  our  legacy  from  them. 

Moreover,  the  Immeasurable  contribu- 
tions of  America's  senior  citizens  to  the 
economic,  cultural,  and  spiritual  devel- 
opment of  our  Nation  deserve  the  respect 
and  humble  gratefulness  of  all  of  us. 

Yet,  too  often  it  seems  that  we  tend 
to  forget  Just  how  much  all  of  us  do  owe 
to  the  older  Americans  we  count  among 
our  family  and  our  friends,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  thousands  more  whose  ac- 
quaintance we  have  never  made. 

The  new  medicare  program,  however, 
gives  fine  evidence  of  our  ever-increasing 
realization  of  our  responsibilities  to  help 
those  who  have  done  so  much  to  help  us. 
I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  citizens 
in  my  district  have  operated  a  highly 
successful  Operation  Medicare  Alert  pro- 
gram to  guarantee  that  all  eligible  senior 
citizens  were  well-advised  of  the  benefits 
of  the  medicare  program,  and  were 
granted  every  assistance  In  making  sure 
that  they  were  properly  registered. 

In  addition,  less  than  1  year  ago,  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act,  the  New  Jersey 
Division  on  Aging  was  granted  $129,500 
by  the  Administration  on  Aging  for  the 
development  of  beneficial  community 
programs  for  the  older  people  in  my 
State.  First  priority  has  been  given  to 
the  development  of  a  coordinated  state- 
wide program  of  services  administrated 
through  city  and  county  councils  on 
aging. 

Acting  in  the  Interest  of  all  of  Amer- 
ica's older  citizens,  I  have  Introduced 
legislation  to  timend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increEise  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  permitted 
each  year  without  reducing  the  social 
security  benefits  allowed.  I  have  also 
asked  that  the  Housing  Act  of  1937  be 
amended  to  reduce  from  62  to  60  the 
age  at  which  widows  may  be  occupants 
of  low-rent  public  housing  units. 

Finally,  the  Citizens'  Stamp  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  Post  Office  has 
assured  me  that  my  request  for  a  com- 
memorative stamp  honoring  America's 
senior  citizens  will  be  given  every  con- 
sideration for  the  1967  stamp  program. 

This  Idea  was  first  suggested  to  me  by 
Mr.  Conrad  Vuocolo,  director  of  tenant 
relations  for  the  Jersey  City  Housing 
Authority.  Mr.  Vuocolo  is  a  truly  out- 
standing individual  who  combines  an 
enthusiastic  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  senior  citizens  of  his  community  with 
an  unlimited  ability  to  get  a  Job  done. 
Certainly  no  description  of  community 
projects  designed  to  benefit  senior 
citizens  could  be  complete  without  an 


highly    com- 
extraordinary 


acknowledgment  of  the 
mendable  work  of  this 
citizen. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  programs  which  I 
have  described  attest  to  our  ever-in- 
creasing maturity  as  a  nation.  Each  of 
these  programs  and  each  that  we  Initiate 
in  the  future  has  helped  and  will  con- 
tinue to  help  repay  the  enormous  debt 
we  owe  to  those  Americans  who  helped 
to  build  for  us  the  strong  and  prosper- 
ous country  we  live  in  today. 

On  May  23,  the  senior  citizens  of  my 
district  are  sponsoring  an  all-day  confer- 
ence as  their  special  project  for  the 
month  of  May.  To  them  and  to  all  of 
America's  older  citizens,  I  believe  that 
we  owe  a  special  tribute  during  this 
month,  Senior  Citizens  Month. 


CHILD  NUTRITION  ACT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Gh-ligan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little 
over  a  year  ago  the  89th  Congress  en- 
acted what  can  only  be  described  as  a 
landmark  in  the  history  of  education 
legislation,  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965.  The  purpose 
of  this  law  Is  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
the  educational  quality  of  our  schools, 
especially  in  areas  with  many  low-income 
families.  But  even  the  best  schools  and 
the  most  highly  qualified  teachers  will 
be  wasted  if  large  numbers  of  our  school- 
children continue  to  come  to  school  hun- 
gry and  if  their  schools  lack  even  the 
most  modest  cafeteria  facilities. 

Hungry  children  are  not  learning  chil- 
dren and  today  better  than  ever  before 
we  recognize  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween physical  well-being  and  educa- 
tional achievement.  That  is  why  I  am 
proud  to  cosponsor  legislation  which  will 
help  our  schoolchildren  have  the  strong 
bodies  they  must  if  they  are  to  have 
alert  minds.  H.R.  13361  is  a  bill  to 
strengthen  Federal-State  cooperation  in 
improving  child  nutrition.  The  need  for 
this  legislation  is,  I  think,  clear  and  com- 
pelling. In  many  rural  areas  our  chil- 
dren travel  long  distances  to  school. 
For  these  children  it  is  a  long  time  imtll 
lunch  even  if  they  are  fortunate  to  have 
had  a  breakfast.  In  many  low-income 
urban  areas  children  have  Inadequate 
breakfasts  or  none  at  all  before  they 
come  to  school,  and  often  they  have  litUe 
or  no  lunch. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  the  Office  of  Education  have  jointly 
stated: 

The  process  of  learning  vlrtxially  ends 
when  a  human  being  becomes  unccanfortably 
hungry.  When  a  child  appears  at  school  in 
the  morning  having  had  little  or  no  break- 
fast, he  might  Just  as  well  have  stayed  at 
home.  The  teacher's  effort  Is  wasted.  Simi- 
larly, a  child  without  lunch  loses  most  of 
the  value  of  a  school  aftemooa. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  thanks  to  the  school 
lunch  and  special  school  milk  programs 
countless  n'ombers  of  children  have  not 
had  to  go  without  lunch  and  have  had 
additional  milk  supplements.  They 
have  not  lost  the  value  of  their  school 
afternoons.  In  fiscal  year  i9t35  alone 
over  17  million  children  benefited  from 
federally  subsidized  school  lunches  and 
nearly  3  billion  half  pints  of  milk  were 
served.  Both  programs  have  been  most 
successful  and  highly  praised  by  educa- 
tors, school  administrators,  and  parents. 
And  I  think  that  they  have  cost  us  rela- 
tively little  In  view  of  the  rich  Invest- 
ment they  have  made  in  our  children's 
health  and  well-being. 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  a  large  number 
of  children  who  do  not  have  access  to 
the  school  lunch  program  or  the  special 
.school  milk  program,  in  many  cases  be- 
cause their  schools  do  nnt  have  the 
necessary  facilities.  Nor  do  the  school 
lunch  and  special  milk  program.?  solve 
the  problem  of  the  child  who  Is  hungry 
when  he  comes  to  school  in  the  morning. 
The  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  H.R. 
13361.  Is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  both  pro- 
grams. The  act  would,  first  of  all.  ex- 
tend the  school  lunch  program  in  essen- 
tially the  same  form  in  which  it  has  been 
operating  so  successfiilly,  but  would  place 
special  emphasis  on  making  the  program 
more  available  to  needy  ciiiidren.  It 
would,  for  example,  extend  the  defini- 
tion of  school  in  the  present  School, 
Lunch  Act  to  Include  preschool  programs 
operated  by  school  systems 

The  act  would  also  authorize  a  spec?ial 
milk  program  imder  which  available 
Federal  funds  would  be  disbur.sed  first 
to  schools  without  a  food  service,  second 
for  needy  children  in  schools  with  a  food 
service  but  whose  needs  are  such  that  ad- 
ditional milk  should  be  offered  and 
third,  to  the  extent  that  funds  are  avail- 
able, to  schools  and  nonprofit  In.stitu- 
tlons  for  all  children.  In  this  way  we 
hope  to  reach  those  children  with  the 
greatest  need  for  improved  nutrition. 

An  Important  new  pilot  program  which 
would  be  authorized  by  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  is  a  breakfast  program  designed 
to  serve  children  from  low-income  areas 
and  who  have  to  travel  long  dlstaiices  to 
.school  To  the  extent  practicable,  first 
consideration  would  be  given  to  schools 
in  areas  of  greatest  economic  need,  and 
in  cases  of  severe  need.  Federal  funds 
could  be  used  to  finance  up  to  90  percent 
of  the  cost  of  operating  the  progrram. 

Another  pilot  program  which  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  would  authorize  is  a  spe- 
cial food  service  program  to  reacii  chil- 
dren m  various  nonschool  situations  such 
as  day-care  centers,  settlement  houses, 
summer  camps,  and  playgrounds.  This 
program  would  help  to  fill  the  gap  during 
the  summer  months  when  children  do 
not  have  access  to  a  lunch  program  and 
their  need  for  good  nutrition  has  by  no 
means  diminished.  Again,  in  instances 
of  severe  need  Federal  funds  could  be 
used  to  cover  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
operating  costs  of  such  a  program 

Many  schools,  particularly  in  low- 
income  rural  and  urban  areas,  have  been 
unable  to  supply  their  children  with  a 
lunch  program  of  any  sort  because  they 
lack   the  proper   food   service   facilities. 


Under  HJl.  13361,  grants-in-aid  would 
be  authorized  to  assist  the  States  in  pro- 
viding facilities  in  those  areas  where  local 
resources  are  Inadequate  to  support  the 
Installation  of  food  service  facilities.  To 
help  State  educational  agencies  meet  the 
cost  of  supervising  these  new  programs, 
the  act  would  apportion  fiinds  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  is  greatly  needed 
legislation.  It  Is  a  logical  followup  to 
our  efforts  In  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  and  In  such  pro- 
grams as  Project  Headstart.  It  Is  our 
opportunity  to  help  Insure  that  no  child 
will  be  prevented  from  doing  his  best 
in  school  because  he  is  hungry  or  111 
nourished,  or  lacks  the  energy  so  essen- 
tial to  learning.  I  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  that  "No  child  In  an 
affluent  America  should  be  without  an 
adequate  diet." 

But  let  me  state  very  emphatically, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  do  not  think  that 
we  must  sacrifice  or  reduce  the  present 
school  lunch  program  or  the  special  milk 
program  to  initiate  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  and  to  make  it  effective.  If  any- 
thing. I  think  that  facts  and  figures  In- 
dicate that  these  Invaluable  programs 
should  be  expanded.  And  I  think  that 
it  Is  most  significant  that  on  March  24, 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  vig- 
orously opposed  recommendations  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  cut  back  appro- 
priations for  the  school  lunch  and  spe- 
cial school  milk  programs.  The  com- 
mittee also  offered  Its  support  and  as- 
sistance to  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  and  to  each 
Individual  Member  of  the  Congress  in 
providing  adequate  funds  for  these  pro- 
grams. 

The  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  should 
be  seen  as  a  supplement  to  present  child 
feeding  programs,  not  as  a  substitute. 
All  must  work  together  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive progrsun  whereby  every  child 
will  be  able  to  receive  the  nourishment 
he  needs  for  a  full  day  at  school.  I  think 
that  HJl.  13361,  the  Child  Nutrition  Act, 
Is  in  the  interests  of  our  children  and 
therefore  in  the  interests  of  the  country, 
and  I  urge  each  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  give  It  his  careful  considera- 
tion. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

Mr.   Krebs    (at  the   request 
Howard  >,  for   May  18.  19,  20,  21. 
on  account  of  ofiBcial  business. 


of    Mr. 
and  22, 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Haipern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall),  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  ronarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall>.  for  30  minutes,  on  May  18;  tuid 
to  revise  and  extend  hiis  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


Mr.  Halleck  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall),  for  5  minutes,  on  May  19;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall),  for  ISjninutes,  today;  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Morrison  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Patten),  for  30  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mrs.  Mink  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Patten),  for  30  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  her  remarks  smd  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pmo  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Joelson  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PATTia^)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Schmidhattser. 

Mr.  (?levenger. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  Mackie. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  May  18.  1966,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  C0MMUNICA110NS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2406.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  tJnlted  States,  transmitting  a 
recommendation  of  legislation  enabling  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  accept  the  Jo- 
seph H.  Hlrshhom  collection  of  contempo- 
rary sculpture  and  paintings  (H.  Doc.  No. 
440 ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

2407.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an 
amendment  to  the  request  for  appropriations 
transmitted  in  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967  involving  a  decrease  in  the  amount  for 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, Civil  (H.  Doc.  No.  441);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

3406.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an 
amendment  to  the  request  for  appropriations 
transmitted  In  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967  Involving  a  decrease  In  the  amount  for 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  (H.  Doc.  No. 
442);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2409.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  AsaUtant 
Secretary   of    the    Interior,    transmitting   a 
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proposed  amendment  under  which  Crater 
Lake  Lodge,  Inc.,  Is  authorized  to  provide 
accommodations,  facilities,  and  services  for 
the  public  In  Crater  Lake  National  Park;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

2410.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  profKseed 
legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  June  30,  1954, 
as  amended,  providing  for  the  continuance 
of  civil  government  for  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2411.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
ooncemlng  visa  petitions  approved,  according 
beneficiaries  third  preference  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classlflcatlon,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  204(d)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2412.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  appropriations  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  be  available 
until  expended  or  for  periods  In  excess  of  1 
year:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

2413.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  with  respect 
to  the  proposed  nature,  extent,  and  cost  of 
U.S.  participation  in  the  Inter-American  Cul- 
tural and  Trade  Center  (Interama)  and  the 
anticipated  nature  and  extent  of  participa- 
tion by  foreign  countries  (particularly  Latin 
American  countries)  and  private  industries, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
89-355;  to  the  Committee  on  FVarelgn  Af- 
fairs. 

2414.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  TT.S. 
ClvU  Service  Conunlsslon.  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 1310  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act,  1952.  a£  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  prcqjer 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  QASMATZ:  Committee  on  M«'chant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  S.  2469.  An  act 
amending  sections  2  and  4  of  the  act  ap- 
proved September  22.  1964  (78  Stat.  990), 
providing  for  an  Investigation  and  study  to 
determine  a  site  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  sea  level  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans;  without  amendment 
(Bept.  No.  1637).  Referred  to  the  (Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DENTON:  (Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  14215,  an  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1538).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  14643.  A  bUl  to  provide 
for  the  strengthening  of  American  educa- 
tional resources  for  International  studies  and 
research;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1539  K  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILL.S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 

HJl.  15088.  A  bin  to  amend  title  82,  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  statua  of  National 


Guard  technicians,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
H.R.  15089.  A   bill    to    authorize    the   Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  estimate  parity  price 
for  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricultture. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  16090.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Ottawa  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa In  docket  No.  303  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EVIN8  of  Tenneseee: 
H.R.  16091.  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1965  to  prohibit  certain  fees 
being  charged  in  connection  with  projects  for 
navigation,  flood  contrcri,  and  other  purpoeas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PINO: 
H.R.  16092.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1966  to  pro- 
hibit public  or  private  agencies  asslsited 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
from  performing  certain  functions  imder  the 
rent  supplements  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  15093.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  to  prohibit  certain  housing 
activities;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  OARMATZ  (by  request)  : 
HJl.  15094.  A  bUI  to  repeal  the  laws  au- 
thorizing llnUtatlon  of  shipowners'  liability 
for  personal  injury  ot  death,  to  require  evi- 
dence of  adequate  financial  responslbUlty  to 
pay  Judgments  for  personal  Injury  or  death, 
or  to  repay  fares  in  the  event  of  noni>erform- 
ance  of  voyages,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.  15095.  A  bill  to  establish  minimum 
standards  for  passenger  vessels  and  to  re- 
quire disclosure  of  construction  details  on 
passenger  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
HJl.  16096.  A  bUl  to  permit  the  city  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  to  count  exp>endltiu'es 
made  In  connection  with  Its  proposed  coU- 
seiun-oonventlon  center  as  local  grants-in- 
aid  to  Its  Church  Street  redevelopment  and 
renewal  project;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  On.I.IGAN: 
H.R.  15097.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  coopera- 
tive Federal -State  child  nutrition  program 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  15098.  A  bill  to  amend  public  Law 
89-284  relating  to  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  HemlsPalr  1968  Exposition  to 
be  held  In  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  In  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Cc»nmlttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
H.R.  15099.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  develop,  through  the 
use  of  experiment  and  demonstration  plants, 
practicable  and  economic  means  for  the 
production  by  the  commercial  fishing  in- 
dustry of  fish  protein  concentrate;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fi£h- 
erles. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
HJl.  15100.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LOVE: 
H.R.  15101.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring 
the  disclosure  of  finance  charges  In  connec- 
tion with  extensions  of  credit;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  15102.  A  bin  to  regulate  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  use 
of  unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packag- 
ing or  labeling  of  certain  consumer  com- 


modities distributed  In  such  commerce,  and 
for  other   purptoses;    to  the   Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  (Commerce. 
By   Mr.   RACE: 

HJl.  15103.  A  bin  to  regulate  Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 

H.R.  15104.  A  bUl  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  period  for  which  payments  In  lieu  of 
taxes  may  be  mside  with  resi>ect  to  certain 
real  property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  and  Its  tubeldl- 
arlee  to  other  Government  departnwnts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  SKUBTTZ : 

HJL.  16106.  A  bin  to  extend  for  3  yean 
the  period  for  which  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain 
real  property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries 
to  other  Government  departments:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  STALBAUM : 

H.R.  15106.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  In  order  to  Im- 
prove the  programs  under  such  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  15107.  A   bUl   to  regulate   Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WTDLER: 

H.R.  16108.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  mailing  of  first- 
class  letter  mall  to  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  In 
Vietnam  at  no  cost  to  the  sender  and  to 
permit  the  maUlng  of  certain  parcels  to  such 
Armed  Forces  p)ersonnel  at  the  rates  for  zone 
1  for  fourth-class  mall;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Calif orrUa: 

HJl.  16109.  A  bin  to  amend  section  407  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  permanent 
the  existing  temporary  authority  to  provide 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  in 
cases  where  the  parent  Is  imemployed;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 

HJl.  15110.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  national  water  resource 
problems  and  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 

HJl.  15111.  A  blU  to  provide  for  continued 
progress  in  the  Nation's  war  on  poverty;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HICKS: 

H.R.  16112.  A  bUl  to  exempt  from  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax  certain  acqulsltloos 
made  before  the  enactment  of  the  Interest 
Equalization  Tax  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

H.J.  Res.  1143.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA: 

H  Con.  Res.  656.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
public  Interest  the  administration  should 
(1)  cease  and  desist  in  its  efforts  to  enforce 
selective  economic  discrimination  against 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  deliber- 
ately depressing  farm  prices,  and  (3)  \ue 
the  various  legislative  authorities  at  its  dis- 
posal to  improve  and  enhance  farm  price* 
In  order  to  build  a  strong  and  \'lable  market 
econotny  for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of 
American  and  free  world  prosperity;  to  the 
Committee  on  AgrlcxUture. 
By  Mr  STRATTON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  666.  Concurrent  resolution 
relative  to  parity  prices  for  agricultural  com- 
modities; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
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By  Mr    FRIEDEL: 

H  Res  854  Resolution  providing  for  an 
additional  clerk  for  all  Hovise  Members;  to 
ihe  Committee   on   House   Admlnifitratlon. 

H  Res  855  Resolution  providing  for  an 
addltionftl  clerk  for  all  House  Members;  to  the 
Conimlttee  on  House  Administration. 


480.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Ii«glslat\ire  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the  r\illng 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  with  respect  to 
registrars  of  voters,  county  and  city  clerks, 
and  other  public  officers  authorized  by  law  to 
mall  sample  ballots;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

479  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  CaUfornla.  rela- 
tive to  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  a  program,  of  Federal  subventions 
for  school  districts  and  other  lcx:al  govem- 
mentai  agencies  maintaining  public  schools; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xx.ii,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
HJl.  16113.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Avenllo  Aventvira;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
HM.  15114.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Leopold 
Flores;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  15115.  A    bill    for    the    reUef    of    Dr. 
Narayan  S.  Raja;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  15116.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Seok  Yul 
Han;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  15117.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Chun 
Soo  Pyun  and  Esther  Kyung  Pyun;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
H.R.  15118.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Wouter  Keeslng;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Right  To  Vote  on  Federal  Land   in 
Colorado 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

OF    COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESEhTTATIVES 

Tuesdaij.  May  17,  1966 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  time  when  the  right  to  vote  is 
very  niuch  in  the  public  mind.  Many 
organizations  h.Tve  worked  hard  to  ex- 
tend the  right  to  vote  to  all  citizens  and 
this  Congress,  and  the  Congress  pre- 
ceding it.  have  at  great  length  discussed 
legislation  designed  to  secure  and  protect 
this  most  valuable  and  precious  demo- 
cratic right. 

Some  people  might  think  that  the  de- 
nial of  the  right  to  vote  is  limited  to 
single  groups  of  individuals  or  to  single 
areas  of  our  Nation,  This,  I  know,  is  not 
the  case. 

In  my  own  Colorado  congressional 
district  more  than  125  individual  voters 
have  been  effectively  deprived  of  this 
civil  right  at  Fort  Lyon  Veterans  Hos- 
pital near  Las  Animas,  Colo. 

In  1885,  Colorado  ceded  the  land  now 
comprising  Fort  Lyon  Hospital  to  the 
United  States  and  failed  to  retain  State 
jurisdiction,  except  for  the  serving  of  a 
summons.  Thus,  residents  living  or.  the 
Federal  grou.nds  are  subject  to  Federal 
jurisdiction,  and  under  Colorado  law,  are 
not  eligible  to  vote  in  local,  State,  or 
national  elections, 

Ln  later  similar  cases,  such  a.-;  Mesa 
Verde  National  Park  in  Colorado,  tne  civil 
rights  of  persons  living  on  Federal  in- 
stallations have  been  retained  by  the 
State 

A  Colorado  citizen's  commattee  led  by 
Mr  -Michael  Haiiaday,  of  Las  Animas, 
helped  provide  the  necessary  background 
Information  on  the  voting  .situation  at 
Fort  Lyon,  and  State  Senator  James 
Thoma.s  of  Rocky  Ford,  Colo  .  worked  in 
the  Colorado  State  Legislature  and  with 
State  o£Bcials  to  determine  the  best  course 
of  action.  It  appeared  from  these  re- 
searches and  from  the  opinion  of  the 
Colorado    State    attorney    general    that 


Federal  legislation  would  be  the  most  ex- 
peditious way  in  which  to  return  the 
necessary  jurisdiction  to  the  State  of 
Colorado. 

Accordingly,  I  introduced  the  neces- 
sary legislation  to  the  Congress  on  Feb- 
ruary 8  and  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  acted  favorably  on  this  bill. 

The  action  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives yesterday  In  passing  this  bill  on 
the  consent  calendar  is  important  not 
only  to  the  affected  voters  of  Port  Lyon 
Hospital,  but  also  as  a  continuing  recog- 
nition of  the  vital  importance  of  civil 
rights  to  our  citizens. 


Christian  Science  Monitor  that  same 
year.  He  has  since  covered  almost  every 
facet  of  public  affairs  and  presently 
writes  on  municipal  activities  and  urban 
affairs,  including  State  and  local  politi- 
cal developments  in  Massachusetts. 

In  1963  Mr.  Merry  was  awarded  the 
Public  Service  Reporting  Award  by  the 
American  Political  Science  Association 
for  his  work  in  spotlighting  the  problem 
of  legislative  malapportionment. 

His  work  has  been  not  only  a  tribute 
to  his  profession  but  of  even  greater 
meaning  to  the  right  of  every  American 
to  a  vote  equal  in  effect  to  every  other 
citizen  of  his  State. 


Tribute  to  George  B.  Merrj 


Soil  Stewardship  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

or  cALTTcaatu. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17, 1966 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  today  to  a 
man  who  has  made  a  major  contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  our  country  which, 
though  little  heralded,  will  have  a  lasting 
effect  upon  the  representation  of  our 
citizens  in  their  State  legislatures. 

George  B.  Merry,  staff  writer  for  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  In  Boston, 
Mass.,  has  maintained  a  keen  personal, 
as  well  as  professional,  interest  in  the 
field  of  legislative  apportionment  and 
congressional  redistricting  for  almost  a 
decade.  His  legislative  malapportion- 
ment series  was  first  published  In  1958 
and  ills  congressional  districting  series 
was  first  published  in  1959.  Both  were 
subsequently  reprinted  in  booklet  form 
by  the  National  Municipal  League. 

Then  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
States,  Archibald  Cox,  arguing  Baker 
against  Carr  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  cited  Mr.  Merry's  research  in  his 
brief. 

A  native  of  Boston  and  a  gradustte  of 
Boston  public  schools.  Mr.  Merry  re- 
ceived his  A.B.  from  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity in  Boston  In  English  journalism 
In   1948   and  joined   the   staff   of   the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON   JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

of     IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  17,  1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  makes  the  12th  consecutive  year  in 
which  the  National  Association  of  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  Districts  has 
sponsored  Soil  Stewardship  Week.  This 
year,  observance  of  Soil  Stewardship 
Week  occurs  from  May  15  to  22  and  the 
theme  of  the  annual  observance  Is  "Crisis 
in  the  Countryside." 

I  am  proud  to  state  that  the  B9th  Con- 
gress has  made  a  notable  record  in  its 
conservation  work,  particularly  in  the 
passage  of  the  Rural  Water  and  Sanita- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1965,  a  bill  which 
I  was  privileged  to  sponsor.  In  passage 
of  this  legislation,  we  have  recognized 
and  provided  a  partial  solution  to  one  of 
the  greatest  crises  rural  America  and  its 
abundant  countryside  has  been  forced  to 
endure. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  rural 
America  has  been  the  need  for  adequate 
and  stable  water  su];^;>Ues  and  waste  dis- 
posal systems  to  curtail  the  terrible 
scourge  of  pollution.  The  Rural  Water 
EUid  Sanitation  Facilities  Act  of  1965  will 
go  far  in  meeting  this  crisis  by  restoring 
and  preserving  our  vast  inland  reserves 
of  water. 
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I  believe  that  in  marking  Soil  Steward- 
ship Week,  we  of  the  89th  Congress  and 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States  must 
renew  our  pledge  to  work  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  land  and  water  resources. 
It  is  our  responsibility  to  further  the 
action  we  have  taken  to  provide  for  the 
future  protection  and  development  of  the 
resources  that  are  ours.  We  must  re- 
member that  in  our  time  it  is  in  our  care 
10  protect,  to  develop,  and  to  expand  our 
responsibility  for  the  natural  heritage 
our  forefathers  found  in  the  fertile  re- 
gion of  Iowa  and  its  sister  States  of  the 
Midwest. 


Solation  to  the  Problems  of  Mass 

TransportalioQ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F   KELLY 

or   NEW   TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17, 1966 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  provisions  of  S. 
2935,  a  bill  to  authorize  Federal  grants  to 
encourage  regional  solutions  to  transpor- 
tation problems  and  to  authorize  grants 
under  the  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  our  commuter 
services  are  In  dire  straits,  and  that  those 
commuter  and  passenger  services  are 
vital  to  the  life  of  our  urban  communi- 
ties and,  indeed,  vital  to  the  life  of  the 
entire  country.  Without  those  services 
being  available,  our  cities  would  be  stran- 
gled in  a  huge  congestion  of  automotive 
traflflc  and  the  economic  and  social  life  of 
the  country  would  be  seriously  impaired. 

Our  Federal  Government  through  the 
years  has  stepped  in  to  render  assistance 
where  the  vital  interests  of  the  country 
are  at  stake.  There  is  indeed  a  clear 
need  for  Federal  assistance  at  this  point. 
We  must  prevent  the  further  closing 
down  of  these  vital  services  and  we  must 
take  forward-looking  steps  to  achieve 
Improvement  and  rationalization  of 
transportation  into,  in  and  between  our 
urban  communities. 

The  provision  in  S.  2935  authorizing 
Federal  grants  to  meet  one-half  of  the 
armual  net  operating  deficit  of  any  mass 
transportation  company  serving  urban 
areas  is  such  a  far-reaching  step.  If 
commuter  operations  and  if  urban  trans- 
portation services  were  to  be  seriously 
curtailed,  the  impact  on  the  economy  of 
any  urban  area  would  be  self-evident. 

I  would  suggest,  however,  that  the 
committee  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  proposal  that  the  bill  be  amended  so 
as  to  permit  the  making  of  such  grants 
not  only  to  transportation  companies, 
but  also  to  authorities  and  systems  which 
are  operated  by  the  municipalities  or  by 
the  States.  Whether  such  systems  are 
operated  by  private  companies  or  by  mu- 
nicipal or  State  authorities,  the  require- 
ments and  the  desired  ends  are  identical. 
I  would  strongly  urge  that  the  cothmittee 
eliminate  this  imnatural  distinction  and 
that  the  bill  be  broadened  so  as  to  direct 


P'ederal  help  where  help  is  needed,  rather 
than  on  some  artificial  basis. 

My  support  of  this  bUl  does  not  arise 
solely  from  my  concern  for  my  own  city. 
Every  major  urban  area  in  the  United 
States  will  sooner  or  later  experience 
the  same  type  of  problems  which  are  now 
being  faced  in  the  East.  Indeed,  many 
areas  are  already  experiencing  those 
problems.  It  is  imperative  that  we  give 
assistance  to  that  one  area  in  the  trans- 
portation field  where  the  Government 
has  not  been  forthcoming  with  active 
support.  The  Government  subsidizes  the 
airlines  and  steamship  companies.  It 
provides  unbelievable  quantities  of  funds 
for  the  highway  program.  Commuter 
services,  however,  have  received  no  such 
support  and  this  failure  of  support  has 
resulted  In  the  deplorable  conditions 
currently  being  faced  by  our  urban  com- 
mimities. 

I  strongly  urge  favorable  committee 
action  on  S.  2935, 


The    Late    Honorable    Patrick    V     Mc- 
Namara,  U.S.  Senator  From  Michigan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  MACKIE 

OF    lUCHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1966 

Mr.  MACKIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
caption  of  an  obituary  article  in  a  Wash- 
ington newspaper  announced  the  sad 
news  of  the  passing  of  Senator  Patrick 
Vincent  McNamara  of  Michigan  by  re- 
ferring to  him  as  a  "friend  of  labor  and 
the  aged."  That  was  perhaps  his  finest 
epitaph.  But  he  was  a  friend  not  only 
of  laboring  men  and  women  and  of  aged 
men  and  women.  His  friends  were 
nimibered  in  the  thousands,  and  they 
came  from  every  walk  of  life.  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  one  of  them,  and  to 
have  served  in  the  Michigan  congres- 
sional delegation  with  him. 

In  1921,  at  the  age  of  27,  he  came  to 
Detroit  to  head  a  construction  crew.  He 
soon  left  his  pipefitting  trade  to  enter 
the  management  side  of  the  construction 
business,  but  his  active  interest  in  the 
problems  of  organized  labor  never  waned 
throughout  his  long  life.  Discussing  his 
Ufelong  association  with  the  labor  move- 
ment, he  once  said : 

My  vocation  has  been  the  construction 
Industry,  but  my  avocation  has  been  the 
labor  movement.  I  have  never  held  a  paid 
labor  office. 

He  was  known  best  for  his  stanch  sup- 
port of  Federal  aid  to  education,  medical 
care  for  the  aged,  and  similar  progres- 
sive measures.  He  played  a  leading  role 
in  the  struggle  to  pass  the  medicare  bill 
for  hospital  insurance  for  the  aged  under 
the  social  security  system.  He  was 
named  chairman  of  the  important  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  in  1963,  and 
was  also  the  chairman  of  the  same  Com- 
mittee's Flood  Control-Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Subcommittee.  He  was  the  success- 
ful floor  manager  of  a  minimum  wage  bill 


that  raised  the  minimum  wage  to  $1.25 
an  hour. 

If  he  believed  himself  to  be  in  the 
right,  nothing  could  move  him  or  shake 
his  Judgment,  but  he  arrived  at  his  con- 
clusions only  after  much  study  and 
thought. 

Arguments —  — 

He  once  said : 
are    only    honest    misunderstandings.      Any 
time  you  sit  down  and  calmly  consider  all 
the  facts,  the  solution  can  be  easily  dl£- 
cemed. 

Everyone  who  knew  him  agreed  that 
he  was  genial,  had  an  engaging  personal- 
ity, a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  a  very 
active  mind.  He  declined  to  be  labeled  a 
liberal,  perhaps  because  with  his  wide  ex- 
perience in  life  he  thought  that  no  label 
was  appropriate.  In  refusing  to  be  called 
a  liberal,  he  said  that  he  was  propeople, 
which  amounts  to  about  the  same  thing. 

He  was  a  great  man,  a  great  Senator, 
a  friend  of  the  humble  and  a  friend  of 
the  great.  We  mourn  his  loss  and  extend 
our  deepest  sympathies  to  the  grieving 
members  of  his  family,  whose  pride  in 
him  must  be  even  deeper  than  their  grief. 


RepresentotiTe  Harley  0.  Staggers,  of 
West  Virginia,  Receives  Pnblic  Service 
Award  of  the  Air  Freight  Forwarders 
Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  R.^NDOLPH 

or   WIST    VTSGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1966 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  Rep- 
resentative Harley  O.  Staggers  has  been 
honored  by  the  Air  Freight  Forwarders 
Association  as  "Legislative  Man-of-the- 
Year"  and  has  received  the  1966  PubUc 
Service  Award  of  that  organization.  The 
award  was  announced  at  the  associa- 
tion's ninth  annual  dinner  in  New  York 
City,  April  29,  1966,  an  event  Representa- 
tive Staggers  regrettably  could  not  at- 
tend due  to  illness. 

In  an  address  prepared  for  this  occa- 
sion and  read  in  his  absence,  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  commented 
on  the  significance  of  aviation  in  build- 
ing our  national  economy.  He  said  in 
part: 

My  Interest  In  aviation  springs  from  both 
personal  experience  and  from  my  concern 
for  general  tndvistrlal  growth.  As  a  Member 
of  Congress,  I  have  consistently  taken  the 
position  that  good  transportation  and  rapid 
communication  are  the  two  factors  which 
have  contributed  most  to  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  this  powerful  nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  known  Harley 
Staggers  for  more  than  30  years,  both  as 
a  personal  friend  and  as  a  legislator  of 
conviction  and  courage.  The  citizens  of 
West  Virginia  are  forttmate  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Congress  by  this  able  gen- 
tleman; the  Nation  is  forttmate  to  com- 
mand the  energies  and  abilities  of  this 
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resourceful  Individual,  I  am  confident 
that  he  will  continue  to  exhibit  the  high- 
est traiw  of  leadership  and  clear  think- 
ing as  he  discharges  the  responsibilities 
of  his  important  ofSce. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  commend  my  col- 
league and  coworker.  Representative 
Harley  O  Staggers,  of  West  Virginia, 
for  the  significant  recognition  accorded 
him  by  the  Air  Freight  Forwarders  As- 
sociation.   He  is  deserving  of  the  honor. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  by  Hon.  Harley  O  Stacgehs, 
prepared  for  delivery  at  the  ninth  annual 
dinner  of  the  Air  Freight  Forwarders 
Association,  April  29,  1966.  be  printed  In 
tlie  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
AS  follows: 

STATEitrifT  or  CoNCRZssMAN  Harixt  O.  Stao- 
Gcjia  PatPARD)  yoB  Deltvtkt  at  thi  Ninth 
Annual  DiNmoi  or  thx  Are  Freight  For- 
wardtrs  Association,  Nrw  York,  N.Y., 
Aprh.  29,  1966 

The  speed  of  technological  developwnent 
In  our  time  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  an 
age  !n  the  world's  history  when  swift  change 
l8  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Whole 
Industries  hitherto  undreamed  of  spring  to 
life  and  grow  like  Jonah's  gourd  overnight. 
Unlllce  the  gourd,  however,  many  of  them 
seem  destined  to  e.xpand  and  prosper  through 
the  foreseeable  future  The  airplane  indua- 
try,  or  perhaps  mor«  correctly,  ail  the  indus- 
tries associated  with  the  production  and  use 
of  the  airplane,  furnished  a  oonsptcuoua  ex- 


among  these  la  the  industry  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  address  tonight.  It  Is  not 
always  possible  for  a  layman  to  understand 
exactly  how  and  why  an  industry  that  pro- 
vides a  specific  service,  such  as  transporta- 
tloQ,  does  split  into  component  parts.  But 
from  ezf>erlence  we  are  convinced  that  these 
developments  are  dictated  by  convenience, 
efncleujy,  and  economy.  II  a  contributing 
Industry  brings  about  these  benefits,  it  will 
grow  and  proejjer. 

The  industry  which  you  represent  has  al- 
ready, In  a  lew  short  years,  proved  Its  use. 
fulness.  This  is  attested  by  the  volume  of 
freight  you  handle,  by  the  large  number  and 
worldwide  distribution  of  the  offices  you  op- 
erate, and  by  the  number  of  people  to  whcHn 
you  offer  employment.  Tou  are  recognized 
as  a  typical  American  Institution,  render- 
ing valuable  service  and  eager  to  enlarge 
your  value  to  the  public.  The  natural  out- 
come of  prestige  such  as  this  practically  In- 
sures success  and  the  rewards  that  go  with 
success. 

I  feel  that  I  have  the  right  to  claim  some 
strong  affection  for  the  whole  idea  of  avia- 
tion. During  the  war  I  spent  some  four 
years  In  the  air  as  an  officer  in  the  naval 
air  force.  My  own  State  of  'West  Virginia 
is  one  of  those  States  in  which  air  transpor- 
tation Is  likely  to  play  in  increasingly 
larger  role,  both  for  passenger  travel  and 
for  freight.  Today  a  plane  can  get  into 
and  out  of  the  hollows  of  'West  Virginia 
with  ease  and  dispatch.  We  are  building 
numerous  airfields,  some  of  them  small  but 
serviceable  and  some  of  them  more  preten- 
tious. We  are  building  up  small  Industries 
whose  products  could  use  air  freight  to 
reach  marlteta.  'Unquestionably  West  Vir- 
ginia wUl  find  further  development  of  air 


ample  of  this  rapid  development 

Many  of  the  pioneers  of  the  air  age  are  stUV,  transport   peculiarly   profitable 
th  us,  and  add  their  skJU  and  experience  to       .  "  follows  then,  that  my  lnt< 


with  us,  and  add  their  skill  and  experience  to' 
the  further  development  of  that  Instrument 
of  transf)ortatlon  which  they  loved  dearly 
enough  to  pledge  their  lives  for.  After  all, 
It  Is  orjy  some  sixty  years  since  the  day 
when  the  first  plane  managed  to  stay  in  the 
air  for  .^  few  seconds  Many  people  believed 
that  It  was  only  a  trtck  of  the  imjiglnatlon 
that  the  thing  would  work,  and  men  would 
really  fly.  They  saw  It  at  the  circus  and  the 
county  fair,  but  It  was  only  a  stunt,  and 
would  go  away  if  one  shut  his  eye*. 

Then  World  War  I  came  along,  and  the 
airplane  became  both  a  missile  and  a  weapon. 
Daring  heroes  carried  a  few  miscellaneous 
botnbe  against  the  enemy,  but  the  total 
results  may  have  been  more  spectacular  than 
effective  Less  than  forty  years  ago  Lind- 
bergh spanned  the  AUantlc  in  solo  flight,  and 
the  airplane  may  be  csoasldered  to  have 
passed  through  the  period  of  childhood. 
During  the  Second  World  War  it  reached  Its 
maturity.  But  It  still  was  far  from  a  practi- 
cal transportation  medium  for  anything  ex- 
cept passengers.  F^r  years  after  the  war. 
a  passenger  was  lucky  if  he  could  carry  a 
pocket  handkerchief  with  him 

Suddenly,  here  within  the  last  decade,  we 
wake  up  to  find  the  airplane  formidable 
competitors  to  freight  trains,  freight  st^eam- 
boau  and  barges,  and  Independent  of  exist- 
ing water  courses  or  expensive  rail  lines  and 
highways.  They  can  be  landed  In  compara- 
tively Inexpensive  fields,  even  if  they  need  to 
be  Improvised.  They  are  ready  answers  to 
the  needs  of  isolated  oommunltiea  for  access 
to  markets  without  the  vast  expenditure  ot 
time  and  money  to  construct  the  older  forms 
of  transportation  As  for  the  matter  of  eco- 
nomic feaslblUty.  the  flying  boxcar  has  an- 
swered that.  Btcept  perhaps  for  the  ex- 
tremely bulky  and  ponderous  freight,  they 
can  offer  rates  that  are  competlUve  with 
respect  to  other  agenciee 

As  a  result  of  all  these  developments,  the 
airplane  Industry  has  proliferated,  as  the 
college  boys  say.  Into  a  whole  flock  of  sub- 
sidiary   and    contributory    industries.      And 


Interest  in  avia- 
tion springs  from  both  personal  exp>erience 
and  from  my  concern  lor  general  Industrial 
growth.  As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  have 
consistently  taken  the  position  that  good 
transportation  and  rapid  communication  are 
the  two  factors  which  have  contributed  most 
to  the  phenomenal  growth  of  this  powerful 
Nation.  The  Constitution  sets  up  "promo- 
tion of  the  general  welfare"  as  one  of  the 
specific  duties  of  the  Oovemment,  I  take 
this  seriously,  and  I  endeavor  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  conviction. 

The  congressional  committee  of  which  I 
am  presently  a  member  has  as  one  of  its 
functions  the  general  oversight  of  transpor- 
tation. Today  the  transportation  industry, 
as  a  whole,  is  lieset  with  many  problems.  The 
Nation  looks  to  the  Congress,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  Commerce  Committee  to  pro- 
vide appropriate  answers.  The  task  of  pro- 
moting the  general  welfare,  as  far  as  trans- 
portation Is  concerned,  passes  over  Into  the 
task  of  adjusting  inequities  among  com- 
peting systems,  and  of  providing  such  regu- 
lations as  well  assure  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  aixd.  interests  of  the  general  public. 

In  the  present  age,  transportation  systems 
are  aeslgnated  as  public  utilities,  which 
means  that  while  they  are  owned  and  oper- 
ated, for  the  most  part,  by  private  capital, 
their  methods  and  modes  of  operation  are  of 
vital  public  concern.  They  are  given  special 
privileges,  and  in  return  they  must  concede 
the  public  interest  as  paramount.  I  trust 
that  as  a  congressman  I  shall  always  be  able 
to  meet  my  obligations  to  all  the  agencies  and 
industries  that  have  done  so  much  for  this 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  see  that  the 
average  citizen  is  adequately  protected. 

It  is  truly  a  great  honor  to  be  asked  to 
come  to  New  Tork  to  receive  an  award  from 
an  organization  for  which  I  have  so  much 
respect  and  esteem.  I  do  not  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  knowing  many  of  you  well,  but  I  feel 
that  a  closer  acquaintance  would  strengthen 
our  cordial  relations. 

I  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  ask  you  to  ac- 
cept my  abject  apologies  for  not  participating 


more  fully  In  your  proceedings  tonight 
Frankly,  I  spent  all  of  last  week  in  the  hos- 
pital, and  my  doctor  has  insisted  that  I  take 
things  on  the  quiet  and  easy  for  a  time 
Only  my  high  appreciation  of  your  unex- 
pected— and  I  fear  undeserved — courtesy  and 
though tfulness  could  have  Induced  me  to 
leave  home  tonight  and  come  all  the  way  to 
New  York. 

Please  believe  that  I  am  grateful  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.  And  please  believe  also 
that  it  win  be  a  pleasure  and  honor  to  be  of 
service  to  your  organization,  and  to  your 
members  as  Individuals,  In  all  ways  con- 
aonant  with  my  duties  as  a  public  official. 


Norwegian  Independence  Day 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or    MONTANA, 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17,  1966 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
country's  proud  free  friend,  Norway,  who 
Is  celebrating  the  152d  anniversary  of 
its  independence. 

On  the  morning  of  May  17,  every 
school  boy  and  girl  in  Norway  hops  out 
of  bed  at  the  crack  of  dawn  to  look  at 
the  sky,  hoping  for  a  sunny  day.  But, 
even  If  the  winds  are  chill  and  the  rain 
falls,  they  will  march  all  morning  In  the 
school  parade,  to  tunes  played  by  the 
boys'  brass  bands,  to  celebrate  Norway's 
greatest  national  holiday — the  day  In 
1814  on  which  its  Constitution  was 
signed.  The  largest  school  parade  is  In 
Oslo,  the  capital  city.  E^-ery  year,  at  the 
end  of  their  long  3-hour  march,  Oslo 
schoolchildren  pass  under  the  balcony 
of  the  royal  palace  cheering  and  spin- 
ning their  red  and  blue  tasseled  caps  up 
In  the  air  on  the  traditional  bamboo 
canes. 

The  palace  grounds  and  parade  streets 
are  packed  with  people  from  the  very 
early  hours  of  the  morning.  By  7  a.m. 
the  churches  open  and  crowds  gather  to 
listen  to  choirs.  Everyone  is  excited  and 
happy.  Freedom  and  independence 
mean  as  much  to  Norwegians  as  they  do 
to  Americans. 

In  the  aitemoon,  each  neighborhood 
htis  a  celebration  of  its  own  so  that  the 
children  who  are  too  little  to  join  in  the 
school  parades  may  march  near  their 
homes.  Everyone  joins  in  the  fun- 
waving  the  red.  white,  and  blue  Nor- 
wegian flags — all  heading  for  the  place 
where  they  will  listen  to  patriotic 
speeches  and  play  games. 

The  Eldsvold  mansion  near  Oslo,  where 
the  Constitution  was  signed,  is  now  a  na- 
tional shrine.  The  gray  house  with  its 
rust  colored  trim  is  preserved  and  still 
stands  as  it  was  on  that  memorable  day 
In  1814.    Even  the  furniture  Is  the  same. 

Two  things  are  noteworthy  concerning 
this  celebration.  First,  the  children  of 
Norway  are  placed  in  the  spotlight.  The 
Norwegians  have  very  much  pride  In 
their  youth  and  believe  that  active  par- 
ticipation by  them  will  help  the  children 
appreciate  the  significance  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Constitution.    Secondly,  VoT- 
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way's  celebration  is  not  evidenced  by  a 
,*ow  of  armed  power.  Rather,  It  is  gay 
and  festive,  entirely  void  of  military 
.dominance. 

The  history  of  Norway,  as  a  political 
entity,  dates  back  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  9th  century,  when  King  Harold,  the 
Fair  Haired,  succeeded  in  consolidating 
a  major  part  of  the  country  through  con- 
quest and  persuasion.  During  his  rule, 
the  three  regional  "Lagthlng,"  quasi- 
democratic  legislative  assemblies,  became 
the  most  important  instruments  of  royal 
power.  A  fourth  "Lagthlng"  was  formed 
during  the  rule  of  King  Olav  the  Holy, 
995-1030.  Nearly  three  centuries  later, 
in  1270,  King  Magnus  Lagaboter.  the  Law 
Mender,  established  a  common  body  of 
law  for  the  whole  country,  greatly  In- 
creasing the  judicial  authority  of  royal 
oflScials. 

Despite  the  increasing  monarchlal 
domination,  the  regional  Lagthlng  re- 
tained their  power  to  legislate  and  pass 
final  sentence  in  criminal  cases  as  well  as 
in  civil  law  suits.  The  democratic  prin- 
ciples of  legislation  and  judicial  proceed- 
ings were  maintained. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  14th  centvur, 
Norway  and  Denmark  became  imlted 
under  one  sovereign.  During  the  next 
four  centuries,  Norway  was  ruled  by 
Danish  oflBcials  and  Denmark  became  the 
dominant  partner,  with  the  King  residing 
in  Copenhagen.  Throughout  this  period, 
however,  the  hope  of  sichievlng  freedom, 
independence  and  self-government  was 
kept  alive  in  Norway. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century, 
Norway  became  Denmark's  reluctant 
partner  on  the  French  side  in  the  Napole- 
onic wars.  '«ith  Sweden  on  the  opposite 
side.  As  hostilities  came  to  an  end,  Den- 
mark was  forced  by  the  Kiel  Treaty  of 
January  14,  1814,  to  cede  Norway  to 
Sweden,  without  Norway's  consent.  This 
aroused  the  Indignation  of  the  patriotic 
Norwegians.  They  resented  having  their 
country  handed  from  one  monarch  to 
another  as  if  it  were  solely  a  piece  of 
real  estate.  As  a  result,  the  Danish  royal 
Governor  in  Norway,  Prince  Christian 
Frederlk,  who  was  also  Irritated  at  these 
actions,  hurriedly  called  a  constitutional 
assembly,  composed  of  59  government 
ofQclals,  37  wealthy  farmers,  and  16  busi- 
nessmen— altogether  1 1 2  delegates — in 
hope  of  proclaiming  Norway  sm  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  with  himself  as  King. 

Meeting  April  10,  the  constitutional 
assembly  drafted  and,  on  May  17,  1814, 
adopted  the  Constitution  of  Norway,  one 
of  the  most  liberal  constitutions  in  exist- 
ence. When  the  assembly  unanimously 
elected  Prince  Christian  FVederlk  to  be 
the  new  King  of  Norway,  Sweden  reacted 
by  launching  a  military  attack.  After 
brief  hostilities,  a  truce  was  negotiated. 
Under  the  Moss  Convention,  Norway 
became  united  with  Sweden  as  a  separate 
kingdom  under  one  monarch.  At  the 
same  time,  King  Carl  Johan  of  Sweden 
agreed  to  recognize  Norway's  free  Con- 
stitution. The  union  lasted  untU  1905. 
when  It  was  peacefully  dissolved  on  the 
initiative  of  the  Norwegian  Parliament. 

In  drafting  the  fundamental  law,  the 
men  who  met  at  Eldsvold  were  influenced 
by  British  political  tradition,  as  well  as 
by  the  principles  of  the  VS.  Declaration 


of  Independence  and  the  ideas  of  the 
French  Revolution.  The  articles  rest  on 
four  basic  principles:  national  independ- 
ence, sovereignty  of  the  people,  division 
of  power,  and  the  inviolable  rights  of 
the  individual  versus  the  state.  This 
still  provides  the  basic  framework  for  the 
country's  laws. 

Civil  rights  are  laid  down  In  a  number 
of  specific  rules,  each  with  a  definite 
legal  bearing.  "Thus,  if  the  courts,  in 
trying  a  case,  should  find  that  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  a  citizen  have  been 
Infringed  upon  by  a  law  enacted  by  Par- 
liament, they  are  bound  to  declare  the 
law  inapplicable. 

Three  important  provisions  specify 
that  flrst,  no  person  can  be  imprisoned 
without  trial;  second,  freedom  of  speech, 
publication,  and  assembly  is  to  be  pro- 
tected; and  third,  no  law  may  be  given 
retroactive  effect. 

In  these  rules  one  may  trace  the  politi- 
cal line  from  the  American  and  Fi-ench 
declarations  of  the  inalienable  human 
rights.  In  the  Constitution  of  1814, 
however,  the  ideas  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy have  found  a  national  form  in 
keeping  with  Norwegian  traditions. 

There  have  been  various  changes  In 
the  Constitution  since  1814.  In  1884, 
the  parliamentary  system  of  govern- 
ment, by  which  the  King  Is  bound  to 
appoint  a  Government  that  has  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Parliament,  was  intro- 
duced in  Norway.  However,  the  words 
of  the  Constitution — that  the  King  him- 
self is  to  choose  his  Council — have  not 
been  altered. 

The  most  imp>ortant  change  since  1884 
is  extension  of  the  franchise  to  all  men 
and  women  above  the  age  of  21.  In 
1898,  the  limited  franchise  was  replaced 
by  universal  suffrage  for  all  men. 
Women  received  the  right  to  vote  in 
1907 — flrst  with  limitations — but  finally 
in  1913  on  the  same  basis  as  men. 

The  controversial  "peasant  clause" 
that  allotted  100  of  the  150  seats  in  Par- 
liament to  rural  areas  and  50  to  urban 
election  districts  was  repealed  in  1952. 
reflecting  the  Increashig  urbanization  of 
the  country.  It  is  ironical  that  the 
United  States  today  is  faced  with  a 
similar  situation  in  reapportionment. 

As  one  of  the  descendants  of  almost  a 
million  Norwegians  who  have  Immi- 
grated to  the  United  States,  it  is  heart- 
warming to  know  that  the  United  States 
and  Norway  stand  together  on  so  many 
international  issues  seeking  to  further 
peace  and  prosperity  around  the  globe. 


Sentinels  of  Safety  Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  F.  CLIVENGER 

or    MICHIGAN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1966 

Mr.  CLEVENQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  rei>ort  that  the  Caicite  Quarry 
In  Rogers  City,  Mich.,  operated  by  the 
Michigan  Limestone  Operations  of 
United  States  Steel  Corp.,  has  won  its 


nth  Sentinels  of  Safety  Trophy  In  the 
41st  annual  National  Safety  Competition 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Amer- 
ican Mining  Congress. 

The  455  men  mining  this  huge  quarry 
accumulated  1,083,852  hours  last  year 
without  a  single  lost-time  Injury — at 
least  400,000  hours  more  than  the  win- 
ner in  any  of  the  5  other  divisions  in  the 
competition.  And  these  6  wirmers  were 
chosen  from  845  entries.  v 

Our  Presque  Isle  County  <H>eratlon,  one 
of  the  largest  limestone  quarries  in  the 
United  States,  has  been  a  regular  con- 
testant since  1928.  In  those  38  years.  Its 
consistently  outstanding  performance 
has  earned  the  prized  Sentinels  of  Safety 
statuette  11  times. 

I  commend  the  employees  and  man- 
agement of  the  quarry  for  this  remark- 
able achievement,  and  for  the  diligent 
concern  for  human  life  that  it  repre- 
sents. With  all  the  residents  of  Upper 
Michigan,  I  congratulate  the  Caicite 
Quarry  for  a  record  that  reflects.so  hon- 
orably on  all  our  mining  operations  in 
northern  Michigan. 


The  40th  Anniversary  of  the  Panaic 
Coanty  Historical  Society 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

,:>     :■  EW    JtRSFT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17,  1966 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  every 
section  of  the  United  States,  groups  of 
dedicated  individuals  are  banded  to- 
gether to  preserve  the  history,  traditions, 
and  memorabilia  of  their  local  areas  for 
the  use  and  enlightenment  of  future 
generations.  Such  an  organization  is  the 
Passaic  County  Historical  Society  in  New 
Jersey.  First  organized  in  1926,  the  Pas- 
saic County  Historical  Society  is  pres- 
ently celebrating  the  40th  year  of  its 
existence. 

These  40  years  have  been  fruitful 
years — years  during  which  the  story  of 
Passaic  County  and  of  its  inhabitants 
throughout  the  centuries  has  been  re- 
searched and  studied  by  many  workers. 
The  results  of  their  labors  have  been  col- 
lects! and  are  now  carefully  preserved  in 
the  museum  operated  by  the  society  and 
located  in  one  of  our  Nation's  historic 
landmarks.  Lambert  Castle  in  Paterson, 
N.J.  This  museum  is  visited  annually  by 
more  than  35,000  persons  interested  in 
learning  more  about  their  ancestors,  and 
the  ways  in  which  they  lived.  This  story, 
unfolded  in  the  exhibits  of  the  museum. 
is  a  thrilling  one  which  parallels  in  many 
respects  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

Following  the  settlement  of  New-  Neth- 
erlands— now  New  York  City — in  1624, 
Dutch  traders  and  trappers  crossed  the 
Hudson  River  and  pushed  into  what  is 
now  Passaic  Coimty.  On  their  return  to 
New  Netherlands,  they  told  of  the  fertile 
valleys,  the  rolling  hills,  and  of  the  scenic 
beauty  of  the  Oreat  Palls  of  the  Passaic 
River.    Their  stories  Induced  settlers    to 
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purchase  the  land  from  the  Indians,  es- 
tablish their  farms,  and  build  their 
homes  throughout  the  area.  One  of 
the.se  homes,  built  by  Arent  Schuyler  In 
1697.  still  stands  in  Pompton  Lakes  and 
is  still  occupied  by  his  descendants,  one 
of  whom  married  Gen.  William  Colfax, 
commander  of  Washington's  bodyg:uard 
during  the  Revolution. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution, 
Passaic  County  has  been  completely  set- 
tled by  thrifty  Dutch  farmers,  whose  fer- 
tile acres  m  the  southern  half  of  the 
county  made  this  region  one  of  the 
wealthiest  m  the  colonies  Iron  had  been 
discovered  in  the  hills  of  the  northern 
half  of  the  county,  and  from  the  Ring- 
wood  mines  came  the  ore  used  to  manu- 
facture the  guns  and  cannonballs  used 
by  Washington's  armies.  The  great 
chain  which  stretched  across  the  Hudson 
River  to  protect  that  fort  against  the 
British  Navy  was  a  product  of  these 
Ringwood  forges  Parts  of  this  chain 
may  still  be  seen  at  West  Point  and  at 
Ringwood  Manor, 

Washington  and  his  army  came 
through  the  county  on  several  occasions 
first  In  1776,  during  the  terrible  retreat 
through  New  Jersey  wh'ch  finally  ended 
In  a  victory  at  Trenton  on  Christmas 
Day  The  defense  of  the  Ringwood 
mines  played  an  important  role  in  his 
strategy,  and  patriot  sold  ers  were  always 
In  the  area,  guarding  the  mines  against 
the  British  in  New  York  City  Washing- 
ton was  so  Impressed  by  the  manager  of 
the  mines.  Robert  Erskine,  that  he  ap- 
pointed Erskine  to  be  Suneyor  General 
of  the  Continental  Army. 

Wit'n  Washington  came  many  of  the 
men  who  aided  h'm  to  defeat  the  British. 
There  was  the  young  Frenchman,  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  His  headquarters, 
still  stand  in  Wayne,  a  thriving  munici- 
pality iiamed  after  another  of  Wash- 
ington's generals.  Anthony  Wayne.  In 
the  same  community  is  Washington's  own 
headquarters,  the  Dey  Mansion  which  he 
occupied  m  1780,  and  which  is  now  pre- 
.served  by  the  Pa,s&alc  County  Park  Com- 
mission Col.  Alexander  Hamilton  was 
an  aide  of  the  General  and  with  him 
vLsited  the  Great  Falls  Hamilton  was  so 
Impressed  by  the  falls  that  years  later 
when  he  was  serving  as  the  first  Secre- 
tary- of  the  Treasury  under  President 
Washington,  he  recommended  the  found- 
Lng  of  a  Federal  city  at  the  spot,  a  city 
that  would  utilize  the  water  power  of  the 
falls  and  become  the  industrial  center  of 
the  new  Nation. 

That  city,  named  Paterson  after  New 
Jersey's  Crovernor.  Willham  Paterson  was 
established  m  1792.  and.  as  Hamilton  had 
fore.seen.  developed  into  a  bu.sy  industrial 
center,  bccomini  famous  for  its  cotton 
and  .'iilk  cloth.  lUs  IcK'omotives.  and  its 
airplane  motors  It  was  In  Paterson  that 
Samuel  Colt  invented  the  revolver  which 
conquered  the  West  It  was  in  Pater- 
son that  the  locomotives  were  built  which 
helped  to  settle  the  great  plains  of  the 
West.  It  was  in  Pater.son  that  John  Hol- 
land developed  the  first  practical  subma- 
rine. It  was  Paterson  labor  which  built 
the  airplane  motors  which  carried  Lind- 
bergh across  the  Atlantic  Ocean;,  and 
powered  the  B-17's  that  bombed  Ger- 
many Into  defeat. 


Sons  of  Passaic  County  left  their 
homes  to  fight  in  America's  armies  in  all 
of  her  wars.  Others  left  to  build  the  Na- 
tion in  more  peaceful  pursuits.  One. 
Daniel  Force,  was  three  times  elected 
mayor  of  Washington,  and  his  library 
formed  the  btisls  of  our  National  Archives 
now  resting  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Another,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  more 
than  any  other  one  person,  built  Colum- 
bia University  into  the  great  educational 
institution  it  now  Is,  and  won  the  Nofcel 
Peace  Prize  for  his  services  to  mankind 
following  World  War  I,  Still  another, 
Garret  A.  Hobart  became  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  under  McKlnley. 

It  was  John  W.  Griggs,  another  Passaic 
County  resident,  who,  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  drafted  the 
declaration  of  war  against  Spain,  and 
later  became  our  country's  representative 
at  Hague  Peace  Tribunal. 

It  is  the  story  of  these  men,  and  of 
thousands  of  other  residents  of  the 
county  which  the  Passaic  County  Histori- 
cal Society  Is  preserving  and  telling  at  Its 
museum  located  in  Lambert  Castle.  The 
castle  was  built  in  1892  by  Cathollna 
Lambert,  a  Paterson  silk  manufacturer, 
as  his  home.  It  is  a  beautiful  sandstone 
structure  patterned  after  Warwick  Castle 
in  England.  In  It,  Mr.  Lambert  enter- 
tained the  great  and  famous  people  of 
his  day,  and  In  It,  he  housed  the  largest 
privately  owned  art  collection  in  the 
United  States. 

Following  the  death  of  Mr.  Lambert, 
the  Passaic  County  Park  Commission 
acquired  the  castle  and  the  surrounding 
property  on  Garret  Mountain.  The  land 
was  developed  into  a  beautiful  park,  and 
part  of  the  castle  was  turned  over  to  the 
Passaic  County  Historical  Society  for  Its 
use.  Since  Its  founding,  the  society  had 
slowly  acquired  many  relics  and  much 
memorabilia  pertaining  to  Passaic 
County.  The  collection  was  moved  Into 
the  castle  and  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic. A  few  years  later,  Mrs.  Garret  A. 
Hobart,  widow  of  the  late  Vice  President, 
presented  the  society  with  her  collection 
of  relics  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
and  of  the  McKlnley  administration. 
This  gift,  now  housed  In  the  Hobart  room 
of  the  museum  has  grown  into  one  of  the 
best  collections  of  Spanish-American 
War  materials  in  the  Nation. 

As  the  documents  and  objects  acquired 
by  the  society  over  the  years  Increased,  it 
became  necessary  that  they  be  safely 
housed.  Pour  years  ago,  the  Board  of 
Chosen  Freeholders  built  a  modern  fire- 
proof vault  in  which  these  precious  relics 
of  our  past  are  now  stored.  New  addi- 
tions are  being  constantly  Eidded  to  the 
society's  collection,  and  bit  by  bit,  the 
story  of  Passaic  County  and  Its  residents 
is  being  uncovered  and  preserved  for  the 
historians  of  the  future.  New  workers 
have  joined  the  society  to  replace  those 
who  have  passed  on.  and  these  are  the 
men  and  women  who  are  now  carrying 
on  the  work  started  40  years  ago. 

I  believe  that  it  is  fitting  for  us  here  to- 
day to  salute  the  society  on  its  40th  an- 
niversary, to  pay  tribute  to  the  work 
which  has  been  accomplished  In  the  past, 
and  to  wish  the  society  and  its  president, 
Alfred  P.  Capplo.  success  in  the  years 
ahead.    In  this  way,  we  honor,  not  wily 


the  Passaic  County  Historical  Society  but 
also  all  those  other  groups  and  individ- 
uals who  are  performing  similar  tasks  in 
their  own  communities.  The  profes- 
sional historians  who  have  related  the 
history  of  our  Nation,  and  of  Its  great 
men  and  women,  have  been  remembered 
on  many  occasions.  Let  us  honor  these 
volunteers  who,  in  their  own  localities 
are  telling  the  stories  of  the  small  towns 
and  villages,  and  of  the  ordinary  men 
and  women  who  together  developed  our 
great  Nation. 


Fino  Introduces  Two  Bills  To  Keep  Pov- 
erty Agencies  From  Piddng  Rent  Sup 
plement  Tenant*  and  To  Kill  Planntd 
Private  Poverty  Rent  Supplement  Pro- 
gram for  Dregs  of  Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   NIW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATXVES 

Tuesday.  May  17.  1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  two  bills  to  prevent  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportimlty  from  funding 
local  poverty  agency  rent  supplement 
programs  and  from  serving  in  any  way  as 
a  selection  agency  for  HUD's  rent  sup- 
plement program. 

The  first  bill  amends  the  rent  supple- 
ment statute  to  prevent  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  from 
subcontracting  the  selection  of  rent  sup- 
plement tenants  to  agencies  aided  by 
poverty  fimds.  This  bill  is  aimed  at 
programs  like  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Housing  Development  Corporation  which 
wants  to  procure  tenants  for  Federal  rent 
supplement  programs. 

The  second  bill  amends  the  community 
action  program  section  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  the 
OEO  Director  from  giving  Federal  as- 
sistance to  any  program  involving  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  the  construction 
of  new  housing,  the  rehabilitation  or 
leasing  of  existing  housing,  or  for  the 
performance  of  any  real  estate  broker- 
age function.  The  bill  also  prohibits  the 
OEO  from  giving  funds  to  any  organiza- 
tion or  program  which  In  any  way 
processes  or  recommends  applicants  or 
applications  for  any  housing  program 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  It 
would  block  attempts  like  that  of  the 
Housing  Development  Corporation  to  set 
up  local  rent  supplement  programs  and 
serve  as  a  real  estate  agency  for  the 
dregs  of  society. 

I  have  for  some  months  been  following 
the  progress  of  the  so-called  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Housing  Development  Corpora- 
tion which  is  trying  to  get  a  poverty 
grant  to  serve  as  a  real  estate  agency  for 
the  deprived  and  wtiich  wants  to  venture 
into  using  Government  funds  to  build 
new  houses,  lease  existing  housing,  and 
in  other  ways  move  the  deprived  into 
new  housing.    Now  I  understand  that 
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15  or  20  other  cities  have  submitted  simi- 
lar applications  to  the  OEO.  The  time 
has  come  for  action. 

The  OEO  is  not  this  Nation's  housing 
agency.  That  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  When  that  agency  runs 
housing  programs,  they  do  so  in  accord— 
or  they  should  do  so  in  accord — with  the 
statutes  on  the  lxx)ks.  When  an  OEO 
organization  rims  a  housing  program, 
they  do  so  in  accord  with  their  own  so- 
cial revolutionary  desires.  The  OEO 
statute  has  no  tectinlcal  guidelines. 
Any  money  the  OEO  spends  for  housing 
via  community  action  progrsuns  is  sub- 
ject to  the  most  flagrant  type  of  abuses. 
My  bills  would  flush  OEO  out  of  the 
housing  field  and  leave  it  to  HUD  which 
has  to  act  In  conformity  with  housing 
statutes. 

I  am  dead  against  the  proposed  pov- 
erty housing  agencies.  They  would  be 
instrumentalities  of  the  poverty  agencies 
like  Washington's  UPO  and  New  York's 
HARYOU-Act.  Both  of  these  organiza- 
tions are  so  irresponsible  that  they  sub- 
sidize people  like  LeRol  Jones,  the  white- 
hating  black  nationalist  who  advocate  a 
national  bloodbath.  If  we  allow  the 
poverty  program  to  set  up  a  string  of 
local  poverty  housing  programs  across 
the  country,  we  will  get  a  wild-eyed 
string  of  local  multimllllon  dollar  rent 
supplement  programs  operating  under  no 
restrictions  at  all. 

The  proposed  Washington  housing 
agency,  the  "Housing  Development  Cor- 
poration" has  bragged  of  the  people  it  is 
going  to  push  into  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  suburbs — welfare  spongers,  crimi- 
nals, alcoholics,  and  people  living  to- 
gether without  being  married.  I  can  just 
imagine  the  type  of  local  rent  supple- 
ment program  this  agency  would  like  to 
set  up.*  Inasmuch  as  15  or  20  cities 
have  requested  this  type  of  agency, 
the  poverty  housing  program  could,  turn 
Into  a  social  monster  program  that  would 
make  the  HUD  rent  supplement  program 
look  like  kindergarten. 

The  poverty  housing  agencies  have  all 
kinds  of  ambition.  They  want  to  be  un- 
licensed real  estate  boards  for  the  dregs 
of  society:  criminals,  junkies  and  the 
like.  My  billsnjlock  this.  They  would 
keep  the  OEO  Director  from  giving  Fed- 
eral funds  to  commimity  action  pro- 
grams which  include  this  type  of  housing 
and  real  estate  activity. 

My  second  bill  makes  sure  that  HUD 
cannot  subcontract,  as  it  looks  like  it 
presently  can,  the  selection  of  rent  sup- 
plement tenants  to  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations getting  poverty  program 
money.  I  don't  want  agencies  like  the 
UPO  or  HARYOU-ACT  handplcking  rent 
supplement  recipients. 

I  hope  the  House  will  act  favorably  on 
these  two  bills.  The  poverty  people  don't 
care  about  housing.  All  they  care  about 
is  social  revolution  and  troublemaklng — 
and  coming  up  with  fat  payrolls  for 
otherwise  unemployable  social  worker 
types.  The  proposed  Wastilngton  pov- 
erty housing  agency  wants  $625,000  for 
salaries  and  expenses  the  first  year. 
They  want  to  employ  15  persons  at  sal- 
aries between  $15,000  and  $27,000  a  year. 


This  is  typical.  All  the  poverty  housing 
agency  will  do  is  cause  trouble  and  sub- 
sidize a  lot  of  good-for-nottiings  who  will 
get  on  the  payroU. 


U.S.  Policy  in  the  Middle  Eatt— Address 
by  RepretentatiTe  Seymoar  Halpern 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    KKW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  17.  1966 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  spot- 
light of  world  attention  has  shifted  to  a 
perennial  trouble  spot,  the  Middle  East, 
as  Soviet  Premier  Kosygln  visits  with 
United  Arab  Republic  President  Nasser 
and  tours  Egypt.  The  evidence  con- 
tinues to  accumulate  tiiat  the  Arab- 
Israeli  rivalry  is  not  the  only  threat  to 
peace  in  that  area  as  the  United  Arab 
Republic— Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  Yem- 
eni Republicans,  bolstered  by  Soviet  arms 
and  economic  support,  threaten  the  pro- 
Western  Arab  States  and  hurl  anti-im- 
perialist propaganda  t>arbs  against  the 
United  States  and  our  allies. 

In  this  connection,  the  recent  address 
of  Representative  Seymottr  Halpern,  of 
New  York,  before  the  biennial  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Jewish  Congress  is 
of  interest.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Representative  Halpern 's  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Policy  in  the  Middle  East 
(Address  by  Representative   Setmodb  Hal- 
pern   at   the    American    Jewish    Congress 
Biennial  Convention,  April  29.  1966 ) 
I  am  deeply  honored  by  your  Invitation. 
The  American  Jewish  Congress  Is  known  in 
Washington  as  distinct  from  other  Jewish 
organizations  because  of  its  Independence  of 
thought  and  action,  its  courage,  and  Its  broad 
philosophy  which  sees  the  wide  panorama  of 
Issues  Involved  In  perfecting  our  democracy. 
Washington  has  not  forgotten  the  stirring 
address  of  your  President,  Dr.  Joachim  Prlnz, 
before  the  momentous  "March  on  Washing- 
ton" by  advocates  of  equality  for  our  Negro 
citizens.    Nor  has  Washington  forgotten  the 
role  the  American  Jewish  Congress  played  In 
making  the  March  a  historic  success.     You 
earned  a  proud  page  ta  the  annals  of  both 
American  history  and  Jewish  history. 

I  need  not  recall  to  this  sophisticated  and 
well-Informed  audience  your  effective  Inter- 
vention on  many  recent  issues.  Your  expose 
of  the  collabcH-atlon  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment with  Arab  discrimination  against  as- 
signment of  United  States  personnel  of 
Jewish  faith  to  Arab  countries  set  the 
groundwork  for  a  coming  fight  In  Congreaa 
to  correct  this  situation. 

As  a  Congressman  who  closely  followed 
poet-war  developments  In  West  Germany,  I 
was  moved  by  the  recent  confrontation  of 
Dr.  Prlnz  with  the  German  Ambassador. 
Dr.  Piinz  said  more  eloquently  and  more 
perfectly  what  I  would  like  to  have  stated 
to  the  Ambassador. 

We  are  gathered  here  this  afternoon  to 
discuss  United  States  Policy  In  the  Middle 
East.    Frankly,  I  would  really  like  to  know 


what  the  pwUcy  of  our  Government  la  In 
that  area.  1  have  followed  every  action  and 
expression  of  our  State  Department  and  can- 
not accurately  define  the  mlsh-math  of  con- 
fusion and  contradlctlona  that  Is  served  up 
as  a  meaningful  response  to  the  emergent 
and  complex  problems  of  the  Middle  East. 

Since  I  share  your  deep  conviction  that 
the  security  of  Israel  is  Inextricably  linked 
with  the  preservation  of  freedom  in  the 
Middle  East,  I  am  concerned.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  you  the  facts  behind  my  con- 
cern. 1  do  not  believe  in  a  phlloeophy  of 
helpless  'gevald"  or  Ineffectual  hand-wring- 
ing. Neither  does  the  American  Jewish 
Congress. 

So  let  us  look  at  the  f acU  and  view  the  sit- 
uation as  It  stands  today.  April  29.  Let  us 
then  consider  what  positive  steps  our  Gov- 
ernment can  take  to  bring  greater  clarity 
and  meaning  to  our  policy  In  the  national 
security  interest  of  the  United  States  and 
our  Integrity  as  a  nation  committed  to  the 
causes  of  freedom  and  Justice. 

In  the  next  few  weeks.  King  Faisal  of 
Saudi  Arabia  will  be  welcomed  to  Washing- 
ton as  the  official  White  House  guest  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  One  of  the  topics  on  the 
agenda,  no  doubt,  is  the  expanding  infra- 
structure of  American  military  support  of  the 
Jordanlan-Saudl  Arabian  alrpower  build-up 
which  Includes  Jets,  a  radar  network,  and 
Hawk  ground-to-air  missiles. 

Also,  In  the  very  near  future.  Premier  Kosy- 
gln of  the  Soviet  Union  will  visit  Cairo  as  the 
official  guest  of  President  Nasser.  One  of  the 
topics  on  the  agenda  In  Egypt,  no  doubt,  la 
the  sale  of  new,  supersonic  Jets  and  other 
arms  to  Egypt  to  balance  the  United  States 
arms  shipped  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan. 
We  are  also  aware  that  Russia  recently  in- 
creased shipments  of  ultramodern  Jets  to 
Syria  and  Iraq. 

The  Administration  is  obviously  morally 
obligated  to  maintain  a  modicum  of 
stability  by  supplying  some  balancing  arma 
to  Israel.    But  where  Is  all  this  leading? 

The  United  States  virtually  underwrite* 
the  Jordanian  economy.  Jordan,  In  orc'er  to 
persuade  the  rest  of  the  Arab  world  that 
she  hasn't  forgotten  her  anti-Israel  vendetta, 
has  been  the  source  of  a  number  of  shoot- 
ing and  infiltration  attacks  into  Israel  within 
the  last  two  weeks.  A  number  of  Israelis 
have  been  killed  and  wounded.  In  attaoka 
from  Jordan,  within  the  last  year. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  Jordan  has 
made  an  iron-clad  commitment  not  to  use 
American  Jets  against  Israel. 

Earlier  this  week,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rodger  Davles  told  a  confer- 
ence In  Washington  that  "there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  basic  approach  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Middle  East."  He  went  on  to 
say  that  American  policy  was  motivated, 
among  other  things,  by — and  I  quote  di- 
rectly—"continued  flow  of  Middle  East  oil." 

I  would  like  to  know  if  the  United  States  Is 
obtaining  a  commitment  from  Saudi  Arabia 
that  would  guarantee  her  use  of  American- 
supplied  alrpower  only  against  Communism 
and  Nasserlsm. 

We  can  never  forget  that  arms  shipped  to 
Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia  are  not  neceesarlly 
addressed  to  the  present  rulers  of  those  coun- 
trtee  In  the  turbulent  Middle  East.  A  few 
pistol  shots  could  quickly  change  the  natvu^ 
of  the  regimes.  We  could  wake  up  one  morn- 
ing and  find  pro-Nasser  regimes  that  have 
emerged  from  some  coup.  So  the  arms  are 
sent  virtually  "to  whom  It  may  concern". 
However,  since  we  cannot  stop  our  Govern- 
ment's decision  to  fill  what  It  considers  a 
vacuum  and  what  It  views  as  a  buffer  against 
Communism  and  Nasserlsm,  let  us  at  least 
get  some  kind  of  assurance  that  the  ann«  will 
not  be  employed  aggressively. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Jordan   are  members   of   the   Unified    Arab 
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Command,  pledged  to  Israel's  destruction, 
that  pledge  reiterated  at  the  moet  recent 
Arab  summit  meeting  Let  i-is  not  forget 
that  Eg^-pt  controls  the  Unified  Arab  Com- 
mand and  is  author  of  the  longterm  antl- 
Lsrael  war  m  Yemen  will  one  day  be  free  for 
other  adventures 

We  have  reached  the  stage  In  escalation  of 
sophLstlcited  wesipons  m  the  Middle  East 
where  we  must  seek  a  clearer  definition  of 
American  commitments  to  peace  In  that  re- 
gion and  to  the  Integrity  and  security  of 
America's  true  friend,  the  State  of  Lsrael. 

We  have  vague  assurancee  We  have  vague 
reiterations  of  various  statements  by  Presi- 
dents Ksenhirwer  and  Kennedy  I  would  like 
to  hear  i  clear-cut  1966  definition  of  Ameri- 
can policy  on  Israeli  security  by  our  Presi- 
dent. The  President  Is  certainly  aware  Of 
C.I. A.  reports  on  the  CommunLst  shipments 
of  vast  weapons  supplies — billions  of  dollars 
worth — to  Egypt.  Sjrrla,  Iraq,  and  Yemen. 

Egypt  and  Yemen,  which  is  Egypt's  stooge. 
are  allied  in  a  war  against  the  majority  of 
■i'emen  s  population  who  do  not  desire  Nas- 
ser's so-called  "Arab  socialism"  wnich  Is 
really  naked  totalitarianism.  Nasser  has 
Ignored  American  efforts  to  end  the  small  but 
brutal  war.  Syria  Is  equally  lrre8p<"-itislble 
and  virulently  antl-Amerlcan.  Syria  recently 
invited  and  honored  a  Viet  Cong  delegation 
and  Red  Chinese  who  urged  that  the  Arabs 
initiate  what  Peking  calls  "a  war  of  national 
liberation  "  against  Israel. 

Syria  Is  the  main  base  of  the  fanatical 
'Palestine  Liberation  Organization  "  and 
other  terrorist  extremists  Iraq  Is  so  un- 
stable that  some  new  colonel  might  have 
seized  power  since  we  read  this  naornlng's 
newspaper 

What  Is  the  State  Department's  answer  to 
all  this'  I  regret  to  report  that  the  State 
Department  is  drafting  new  proposals  for  ex- 
panded aid  to  Egypt.  The  Department 
knows  very  well  that  Egypt  has  devoted 
more  land  to  growth  of  cotton  than  Is  eco- 
nomically sound  In  a  nation  faced  with  food 
shortages  and  starvation.  The  Department 
also  knows  that  Egypt  barters  cotton  to  Rus- 
sia for  Jets.  And  the  United  States  General 
Accounting  Office  has  exposed  the  flagrant 
misrepresentations  of  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment when  It  obtained  American  surplus 
food  by  lying  about  Egyptian  patterns  of 
cultivation. 

The  same  State  Department  that  Is  now 
subtly  trying  to  tie  all  kinds  of  strings  to 
the  nuclear  desalination  plant  once  promised 
to  Israel  Is  seriously  considering  a  loan  of 
between  $100  million  and  HSO  million  to 
Egypt  for  a  similar  desalting  plant.  Other 
aid  for  Egypt  Is  in  the  works — electrical  gen- 
erators, surplus  commodities,  and  perhaps 
other  projects  not  yet  published. 

I  simply  do  not  understand  why  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  should  subsidize  the  Egyptian 
economy  so  that  Nasser  can  divert  money 
from  his  domestic  budget  to  help  pay  for 
additional  Soviet  weapons.  It  does  not  make 
-sense.  I  have  opposed  such  aid  to  Egypt 
111  the  past  and  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
this  year  when  the  aid  bill  Is  before  the 
House. 

This  year  I  will  strive  to  obtain  a  manda- 
tory provision  that  would  require  the  Exec- 
utive Department  to  withhold  aid  from  na- 
tions that  use  their  own  assets  to  purchase 
Soviet  weapons. 

We  have  read  and  heard  this  week  of  bat- 
tles m  Che  skies  over  North  Viet  Nam  be- 
tween American  fliers  and  Gommunists  In 
Sovlet-bul'.t  MlO-ai's.  Why  should  our  men 
give  their  lives  to  battle  MIG-ai's  In  the  Pfcr 
East  while  our  taxp>ayers  help  Egypt  pur- 
chase MlO-ai's  In  the  Middle  Easf 

These  questions  underscore  the  absolute 
necessity  for  organizations  like  the  American 
Jewish  Congress  which  is  made  up  of  flghters 
for  pe*ce.  Conformity  in  considering  vital 
Issue*  la  not  always  a  virtue  I  have  some 
doubts  about  the  kge  of  consensus. 
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You  have  every  right  to  question  the  credi- 
bility gap,  the  disparity  between  practice  and 
preachment  In  our  present  policies  pertain- 
ing to  the  Middle  East.  While  we  are  pre- 
occupied with  Vietnam,  the  situation  In  the 
Middle  East  bears  consistent  observation  and 
demands  creative  solutions.  Otherwise  we 
may  find  ourselves  confronted  suddenly  with 
another  dilemma,  one  that  could  prove  even 
more  dangerous  In  Its  ramifications  than 
Vietnam. 

The  posslblUty  of  a  joint  American- 
Soviet  moratorlimi  on  arms  shipments  to  the 
Middle  East  should  be  pursued  with  dili- 
gence. Unfortunately,  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
portedly Insisted  at  the  recent  CENTO  con- 
ference In  Turkey  that  any  arms  limitations 
be  applied  not  only  to  the  Arab  states  and 
Israel  but  also  to  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran — 
nations  allied  with  the  United  States.  WhUe 
we  await  the  facts  let  us  recall  that  CENTO 
arms  shlp|>ed  to  Pakistan  for  use  against 
Communism  were  actually  employed  against 
India.  Let  us  also  recall  that  the  CENTO 
line  Is  breached  by  Soviet  penetration  of 
Egypt.  Witness  the  recent  news  of  Egyp- 
tian-Soviet naval  collaboration  In  which 
trawlers  and  submarines  equipped  with  elec- 
tronic devices  ewe  based  In  Egypt  and  observe 
United  States  Sixth  Fleet  movements  In  the 
Mediterranean  as  well  as  In  the  Red  Sea  and 
Indian  Ocean — not  to  mention  the  simul- 
taneous surveillance  of  Israeli  shipping. 

To  what  extent  are  we  financing  this  Egyp- 
tian-Soviet collaboration  If  we  approve  the 
pending  $260  million  In  various  forms  of  aid 
the  State  Department  Is  considering  for 
Egypt?  Does  this  not  undermine  the  efforts 
at  the  CENTO  meeting? 

Lacking  a  Joint  American-Soviet  agree- 
ment to  limit  Introduction  of  arms  Into  the 
region,  let  us  consider  the  next  best  step. 
The  continuing  Arab  threat  to  destroy  Israel 
and  the  present  arms  escalation  menaces  re- 
gional stability  and  world  security.  Let  us 
renew  our  efforts  to  persuade  our  Govern- 
ment to  exert  all  its  Influence  to  bring  Arab 
states  to  the  peace  table  with  Israel.  If  we 
do  grant  arms  and  aid,  we  should  at  least 
get  a  little  leverage  and  Influence  In  return 
that  could  be  used  to  promote  peace. 

In  view  of  the  facts  of  life,  we  mxist  Insist 
that  Israel  be  fortified  by  a  renewed  Ameri- 
can defense  commitment  and  whatever  the 
burden  thereby  placed  on  Israel's  economy 
In  view  of  the  high  price  of  sophisticated 
arms  must  be  considered  when  Israel  ap- 
plies for  surplus  commodity  purchases  and 
development  loons. 

Wh&t  ever  happened  to  the  nuclear  de- 
salting plant  that  the  White  House  described 
so  glowingly  as  the  fruit  of  Israel-American 
technical  cooperation?  If  it  Is  held  up  by 
strings  that  the  State  Department  would 
attach  to  control  Israeli  policies,  by  de- 
mands for  unilateral  Inspection  of  nuclear 
Installations,  by  exorbitant  Intereet  rates  on 
loans,  then  let  us  know  the  facts. 

Let  there  be  some  steps  toward  a  re&Ilstlc 
solution  of  the  Arab  refugee  problem.  The 
Arabs  first  must  recognise  the  legal  exist- 
ence of  the  State  of  Israel.  Then  there 
would  be  a  basis  for  negotiation.  These 
unfortimate  people  have  been  cruelly  ex- 
ploited by  Arab  demagogues  and  used  as  po- 
litical footballs.  Absorption  in  Arab  coun- 
tries is  today  more  realistic  than  continua- 
tion of  an  artificial  nation- In -exile.  The 
Arab  State  responsible  for  displacement  of 
the  refugees  through  their  war  of  aggres- 
sion In  1948  must  begin  to  assume  some  re- 
spoaalblUty  In  their  rehablUtotion  and  re- 
settlement In  Arab  lands  where  there  la 
room   and    opportunity   for   them. 

Let  us  remind  the  State  Department, 
when  tiMf  pralae  the  alleged  moderations  of 
the  Nasser  regime,  that  the  Suez  Canal  re- 
mains cloeed  to  Israeli  commerce  despite  the 
expressions  of  the  United  Nations. 

Recently  we  heard  a  lot  of  Jokes  about 
Coca-Cola  and  the  "Pause  that  depr 


and  Israel  "Joining  the  Pepsi  generation" 
There  were  hard  words  over  soft  drinks  when 
the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corporation  initially 
refused  a  franchise  to  Israel.  Some  sug. 
gested  that  Israel  should  refuse  Coca-Cola 
the  franchise  for  "Gazoz"  (OA-ZOX)— la- 
rael's  popular  orange  drink)   and  Borscht. 

But  let  us  now  pause  to  refresh  our  con- 
sideration of  the  anti-boycott  provisions  of 
the  Export  Control  Act.  As  ranking  Repub- 
llcan  member  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  International  Trade,  I  fought  for  strong- 
er provisions  than  those  that  emerged.  A 
mandatory  clause  was  deleted  that  would 
have  declared  the  Arab  boycott  Illegal.  Had 
the  clause  been  retained,  any  American  cor- 
poration troubled  by  the  Arabs  could  have 
simply  said,  "Sorry,  but  the  law  prevents  us 
from  complying  with  your  anti-Israel  de- 
mands." 

The  Commerce  Department  initially  op- 
posed any  anti-boycott  legislation  at  aU 
The  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  State,  you 
will  recall,  testified  ominously  that  a  move 
against  the  Arab  boycott  would  Jeopardize 
the  American  boycotts  of  Cuba  and  Red 
China— thus  InferentlaUy  and  unfairly  Unk- 
ing Israel  with  those  two  nations  which  are 
not  overly  popular  In  Washington.  Also 
there  was  Innuendo  voiced  that  Israel  dis- 
criminates against  the  Arabe,  that  American 
business  would  be  controlled  by  Israeli  inter- 
ests, and  so  forth. 

But  we  fought  and  brought  out  an  anti- 
boycott  bUl  with  some  teeth  in  It.  Unfor- 
timately,  a  compromise  was  cooked  up  be- 
cause there  was  fear  of  what  would  happen 
In  the  Senate.  The  Commerce  Department 
agreed  to  the  compromise  because  It  realized 
the  final  draft  would  give  the  impression  of 
fighting  the  boycott  without  actually  antag- 
onizing the  Arabs. 

When  the  Commerce  Department  drafted 
regulations  to  Implement  the  anti-boycott 
law  as  finally  adopted  last  year,  companies 
were  asked  to  report  on  boycott  IncldenU 
but  were  pointedly  told  that  they  were  not 
even  required  to  reveal  whether  they  decided 
to  comply  with  Arab  demands. 

The  Commerce  Department's  last  quarterly 
report  on  the  law  was  a  meaningless  hodge- 
podge. It  confused  the  Arab  boycott  Issue 
with  the  Indian-Pakistani  differences  over 
cargo  seizures.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce also  carefully  tabulated  each  case  in 
which  Israel  asked  shippers  to  avoid  Arab 
ports  when  carrying  Israel-bound  cargo. 
These  were  listed  as  64  Instances  of  IsraeU 
discrimination  against  the  Arabe.  Israel  was 
forced,  of  course,  to  issue  such  shipping  or- 
ders to  prevent  seizure  of  her  goods  In  transit 
by  Arab  port  authorities.  'When  the  Com- 
merce Department  finally  got  around  to  the 
deeds  by  the  Arabs,  the  Department  decided 
that  information  was  Inadequate  "to  permit 
a  clear  Judgment". 

I  submit  that  we  have  a  watered-down 
anti-boycott  law.  It  has  loopholes  that  make 
It  virtually  meaningless.  I  Intend  to  Insti- 
tute action  m  my  Committee  to  revive  the 
deleted  language  by  amendment  and  pro- 
vide teeth  to  the  law. 

Inadequacy  In  the  wording  of  the  law 
causes  companies  like  Coca-Cola  to  tend  to 
comply  with  the  Arab  boycott  pressiwes  and 
to  camouflage  such  subnalsslon.  I  warned 
last  year,  I  ml^t  add,  that  Just  such  a  situa- 
tion would  ensue  unless  we  had  a  specific 
prohibition  against  compliance  with  the 
boycott.  The  Commerce  Department,  the 
State  Department,  said,  unfortunately,  some 
of  my  colleagues,  felt  such  mandatory  word- 
ing was  unnecessary  and  undesirable. 

At  a  time  when  our  Nation  is  facing  the 
outflow  of  the  dollar,  it  baffles  me  that  the 
Commerce  DepsLTtment  permits  American 
btisinesfimen  to  be  blackmailed  by  the  Arabe 
from  doing  dollar-earning  business  abroad. 
I  can  reveal  today  that  I  have  asked  the 
CoDuneroe  Department  for  a  detailed  and 
comprehensive  report  on  why  gape  and  loop- 
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boles  In  the  antiboycott  law  have  emerged 
despite  assurances  given  Congress  by  the 
Executive  Department  when  the  Congress 
reluctantly  agreed  to  accept  the  weakened 
version  in  the  compromise  that  I  opposed. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  the  brighter 
side  of  events.  This  Is  the  18th  anniversary 
of  Israel.  The  Hebrew  word  is  "Chal,"  which 
means  life.  It  was  23  years  ago  this  month 
when  the  Germans  were  brutally  destroy- 
ing the  Warsaw  ghetto,  murdering  the  in- 
mates, burning  the  gallant  martyrs.  Today 
the  children  of  Israel,  a  new  generation  born 
In  freedom  in  the  Promised  Land,  sing  "Am 
Yisrael  Chal" — the  people  of  Israel  live  I 

We  take  pride  that  Israel  has  grown  in 
Elze  and  stature.  Israel  initiated  the  Peace 
Corps  concept  that  we  have  emulated.  Is- 
rael gave  technical  aid  and  guidance  to  more 
than  60  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  now, 
litln  America.  Israel  has  become  a  tried 
and  true  friend  of  the  United  States,  an  out- 
post of  freedom  in  the  Middle  East. 

We  cannot  solve  all  the  problems  confront- 
ing Israel.  But  neither,  as  the  sages  say,  are 
we  free  to  desist  from  them. 

It  is  my  fervent  conviction  that  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Congress,  Its  leaders,  and  Its 
members  may  Justifiably  share  in  the  proud 
knowledge  that  they  have  served  our  people. 
You  have  fought  injustices  at  home;  you 
have  forced  the  Soviet  Union  to  ameliorate 
to  some  extent  the  restrictions  on  Jews; 
you  have  promoted  Jewish  education  and 
the  strtiggle  for  separation  of  church  from 
state  in  Federal  education;  and  you  have 
done  many  other  positive  things  including 
your  faithful,  creative,  and  effective  work 
for  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  Israel- 
American  friendship.     I  thank  you. 


Twelfth  Report  From  Wathiagton  to  the 
Residents  of  Los  Angeles  30th  Congres* 
tional  District 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  cAuroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17. 1966 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.ibelleve 
that  one  of  the  most  Important  respon- 
sibilities of  a  Member  of  Congress  Is  to 
make  regular  reports  on  his  activities  In 
Washington  to  his  constituents  at  home. 

For  that  reason,  and  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  an  active  and  fully  informed 
citizenry,  I  would  like  to  include  in  to- 
day's Record  the  text  of  my  12th  in  a 
series  of  regular  reports  to  the  residents 
of  my  30th  California  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

The  report  follows: 

RxpoBTS  Pbom  WASHrNOTON,  Mat  1966 
(By  Congressman  Eo  Rotral) 

This  is  the  12th  In  a  series  of  regular  "Re- 
ports frc«n  Washington"  made  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  30th  District  on  my  activities  as 
your  Representative  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

These,  plus  nine  special  reports,  were  de- 
signed to  cover  all  major  items  of  legislation 
considered  by  Congress,  events  of  national 
and  International  significance,  and  particu- 
larly, thoee  matters  of  special  concern  to 
Metropolitan  Los  Angeles  and  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  tempo  of  Congressional  action  has 
speeded  up  lately  as  the  various  Committees, 
after  long  hours  of  hearings,  are  bringing  im- 
portant measures  to  the  Floor  for  debate  and 


decision  by  the  full  membership  of  the 
House — and  I  believe  the  2nd  session  of  the 
89th  Congress  wlU  estabUsh  a  productive  rec- 
ord of  legislative  achievement. 

For  example,  since  coming  to  Congress,  I 
have  been  working  for  a  fresh  approach  to 
deal  more  effectively  with  the  problem  of 
narcotic  addiction,  stressing  medical  treat- 
ment, rehabilitation  programs,  and  Intensive 
aftercare  for  narcotic  victims. 

Dr\ig  addiction,  taking  LSD,  glue  sniffing, 
and  the  use  of  marihuana,  weigh  heavily  on 
the  youth  of  our  nation,  especially  and  we  are 
long  overdue  in  attacking  the  problem  head 
on. 

Now,  however,  with  full  Administration  en- 
dorsement for  a  federal  Narcotic  Addict  Re- 
habilitation Act,  I  hope  to  report  favorable 
action  soon  on  this  promising  new  national 
effort,  modeled  after  California's  successful 
pioneering  civil  commitment  program  for  ad- 
dicts. 

vom  Totra  choice 

The  right  to  vote  Is  America's  badge  of 
freedom.  We  should  treasure  and  protect 
this  precious  right  by  exercising  our  fran- 
chise on  Primary  Election  Day,  June  7. 

If  you  have  not  yet  registered,  contact  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Registrar  of  Voters, 
phone:  628-9211  (after  regtilar  office  hours 
or  on  weekends  call  629-2461),  for  informa- 
tion on  where  and  how  to  register  in  order 
to  be  eligible  to  vote  in  the  General  Election 
this  November. 

mzdicabi 

A  new  era  in  American  history  begins  Jxily 
1st.  That  is  the  date  on  which  the  protec- 
tion of  medlctire  becomes  effective  for  some 
19  million  men  and  women  65  and  over. 

As  one  of  the  original  Congressional  spon- 
"sors  of  this  historic  plan  to  provide  compre- 
hensive health  benefits  for  the  aged,  I  am 
deeply  gratified  that  never  again  in  this 
country  should  our  senior  citizens  find  their 
life  savings  suddenly  wiped  out  by  huge 
hospital  and  medical  bills. 

And  never  again  should  children  and 
grandchildren  be  forced  to  strain  their  '>wn 
limited  financial  reeources  to  pay  the  medlctil 
expenses  of  an  elderly  parent. 

In  my  opinion,  medicare  will  take  Its  place 
with  the  social  security  {M-ogram  of  30  years 
ago  as  among  the  most  progressive  and 
forward-looking  pieces  of  legislation  ever 
enacted  by  Congress. 

AUTO  SAJVTT 

Congress  Is  responding  to  an  aroused 
public  demand  for  strong  afllrmatlve  action 
to  help  reduce  the  tragic  toll  of  needless 
death  and  Injury  on  the  Nation's  highways 
by  moving  to  adopt  federal  minlmiun  stand- 
ards for  highway  'traffic,  motor  vehicle,  and 
•tire  safety. 

With  60,000  Americans  killed,  over  2,000,- 
000  Injured,  and  tens  of  million  of  doUars 
In  property  damage  and  lost  'wages  every  year 
due  to  auto  accidents,  we  have  suddenly 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  traffic  safety  is 
Is  one  of  the  moet  critical  problems  facing 
the  country  today — ^requiring  not  only  strict 
Federal  engineering  and  design  standards, 
but  also  better  enforcement  of  present  traffic 
safety  and  auto  inspection  laws,  as  well  as 
continued  emphasis  on  driver  responsibility. 

TAX  INCREA8X 

I  voted  against  the  Administration's  plan 
to  suspend  last  year's  excise  tax  cut  on  autos 
and  phone  service,  and  re-lmpoee  the  pre- 
vious higher  ratee,  because,  though  clrcimi- 
stances  may  change,  I  dldnt  feel  the  current 
economic  situation  here  at  home,  or  our 
overseas  respKjnsiblUttes,  required  such  a 
major  Increase  in  Federal  taxes  at  the  time. 

ASIAN    OXVXLOPMXlrT    aAMX 

I  was  happy  to  add  my  vote  In  favor  of  a 
constructive  UB.  role  in  the  new  19-natlon 
Asian  Development  Bank — as  a  means  of 
promoting  mom  rapid  self-help  economic  and 


social  progress  in  Sotrtheast  Asia — and  hope- 
fully pointing  the  way  toward  a  brighter, 
more  peaceful  future  for  that  war-ravaged 
part  of  the  world. 

EQtTAI.    EMPLOTMENT    OPPORTUKITT 

The  House  also  approved  stronger  author- 
ity for  the  new  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  to  help  eliminate,  once 
and  for  all,  unfair  Job  discrimination  based 
on  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

TRtrrH -IN-PACKAGING 

Prospects  are  looking  better  for  enactment 
this  year  of  the  Truth-ln-Packaglng  Con- 
stmier  Protection  Bill  to  outlaw  deceptive 
and  unfair  practices  in  labeling  and  packag- 
ing retail  goods,  and  to  provide  American 
consumers  and  housewives  with  accurate, 
complete,  and  honest  information  on  the 
foods  and  drugs  they  purchase — a  big  help 
in  managing  the  family  budget,  and  enabling 
all  consumers  to  shop  and  buy  wisely. 

I  am  also  hopeful  we  can  pass  the  compan- 
ion Truth-In-Lending  Bill  to  protect  bor- 
rowers by  requiring  full  disclosure  of  the 
total  cost  of  credit  and  all  hidden  charges  In 
financing  consumer  articles  or  services. 

PUXOW    GRAO 

I  was  happy  to  arrange  a  special  White 
House  totar  and  personal  meeting  with  the 
President  for  my  fellow  Roosevelt  High 
School  graduate,  U.S.C.'s  1966  All-Amerlcan 
football  star,  Mike  Oarrett,  and  his  mother 
Mrs   Ella  Slgur. 

Mike  visited  the  Nation's  Capital  as  winner 
of  the  CalUornla  State  District  Attorney  As- 
sociation's annual  Citizenship  Award  given 
him  for  outstanding  social  and  recreation 
work  among  local  Los  Angeles  youth  groups. 

HtnCANX   TREATMENT    OF  ANIMALS 

By  an  overwhelming  352-10  count,  the 
House  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  a  bill 
designed  to  stop  the  practice  of  stealing  pets, 
and  to  prevent  cruelty  to  dogs,  cats  and  other 
animals  used  in  medical  research,  without 
hampering  vital  programs  to  find  a  cure  for 
such  killers  as  heart  disease  and  cancer. 

SEHVICE  ACADXMT  EXAMS  OF   IBST 

For  the  fifth  year  in  a  row — ^In  order  that 
every  young  man  In  the  30th  District,  who  U 
Interested  In  one  of  the  freshman  cadet  op>en- 
Ings  available  next  year  at  the  Military. 
Naval.  Air  Force,  or  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy, will  have  an  equal  chance  to  compete,  I 
am  asking  all  applicants  to  take  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission's  special  Academy  Des- 
ignation Exam  to  be  given  in  the  Federal 
Building  in  Los  Angeles  on  Monday,  July 
11th.  A  make-up  exam  will  be  held  August 
22nd  for  thoee  unable  to  report  for  the  July 
test. 

For  more  Information,  application  blanks, 
and  a  letter  of  authorization  to  take  the 
exam,  Interested  students  should  contact  my 
Los  Angeles  Field  Representative  Alex  Gar- 
cia, phone:  688-4870. 

PAKTICIPATTON   SAI.ES 

By  a  narrow  206  to  190  vote  the  House 
OK'd  the  Administration's  controversial  Par- 
ticipation Sales  program  to  permit  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  to  sell  to 
private  investors  interest-bearing  "participa- 
tion shares"  in  pooled  government  loan  as- 
sets now  held  by  federal  agencies  like  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  Office  of  Education, 
Veterans  Administration,  and  the  new  De- 
partment of  Housing. 

I  cast  my  vote  against  this  Administration 
proposal  because  I  felt  it  would  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  home  mortgage  market, 
raise  the  interest  rates  on  home  financing, 
and  Increase  the  cost  of  owning  a  home  to 
the  borrowing  public. 

In  addition,  as  a  member  of  a  special  Cal- 
ifornia Congressional  Delegation  Committee 
studying  the  present  record  high  Interest 
rate  situation,  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
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the  harmful  flnancia!  Impact  such  large- 
scale  federal  sales  would  have  on  private 
lending  agencies,  on  the  real  estate  and 
building  industry,  and  on  the  entire  economy 

of  our  State. 

AT    TOUH   SEJtVICZ 

The   members  of   my  Congresalonal  office 

stafT  in  Wdahington,  aa  well  as  those  In  our 
Los  Angeles  District  Office,  are  anxious  to 
help  you  in  any  way  they  can.  I  bope  you 
will  continue  to  make  full  use  of  the  many 
services  available  through  our  offices  by  con- 
tacting us  whenever  you  feel  we  can  be  of 
personal  assistance 

LINCOL>r    STATX-E    LN    MEXICO 

The  First  Lady  welcomes  me  aboard  the 
special  Presidential  Jet  "Air  Force  One"  prior 
to  departure  from  Washington  as  members 
of  the  official  U.S.  Delegation  to  Mexico  City 
for  the  presentation  of  a  statue  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  a  symbol  of  our  friendship  for 
the  people  of  Mexico  and  In  conamemoratlon 
of  that  Nation's  Independence, 

After  stopping  in  San  Antonio  to  pick  up 
President  Johnson,  who  was  staying  at  the 
Texas  White  House,  we  flew  to  Mexico  City 
and  the  most  enthusiastic  reception  ever  ac- 
corded an  American  President  South  of  the 
border. 

As  one  of  the  original  legislative  sponsors 
of  the  Lincoln  statue  proposal,  I  was  de- 
lighted at  the  successful  conclusion  to  our 
more  than  six  years'  effort  to  secure  Congres- 
sional approval  of  the  project. 

In  addition,  I  am  confident  the  nearly  6 
million  U.S    citizens  of  Mexican  descent  are 


especially  honored  by  this  gesture  of  recog- 
nition and  token  of  esteem  for  the  great  con- 
tributions to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  liberty 
made  by  our  neighboring  Republic  of  Mexico. 

LECISI^TIVK    QtJrSTIONNAIRI 

Again  this  year  I  sent  out  a  questionnaire 
soliciting  the  views  of  the  residents  of  the 
30th  District  on  some  of  the  major  legisla- 
tive issues  of  special  interest  to  Los  Angelee, 
the  State  of  California,  and  the  Nation. 

Like  the  encouraging  experience  with  my 
two  previous  Congressional  Polls,  I  was  high- 
ly pleased  at  the  overwhelming  response  to 
this  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  affairs 
of  government  by  indicating  your  opinion  on 
these  vital  issues. 

KUCLEAR    PROLITEKATION 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  I  h.^ve  urged  such  top  Admin- 
istration officials  as  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  to  explore  every  possibility  for  inter- 
national agreement  on  stopping  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

With  China's  recent  atomic  exploelon.  and 
the  French  Pacific  A-bomb  tests  scheduled 
within  the  next  few  weeks,  time  Is  working 
against  us. 

Unless  we  move  quickly  to  work  out  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty,  with  adequate  safe- 
guards and  Inspection  control  provisions,  we 
may  miss  civilization's  last  real  chance  to 
avoid  nuclear  destruction. 

For,  as  President  John  Kennedy  said,  "Man- 
kind must  put  an  end  to  war,  or  vrar  will  put 
an  end  to  mankind". 


PEACETIME    G.I.    BtlX 

As  co-author  of  the  new  GI  Bill  of  Rights, 
I  was  proud  to  receive  one  of  the  pyens  Presi- 
dent Johnson  used  In  signing  Into  law  this 
permanent  program  of  comprehensive  read- 
justment benefits  to  help  some  5  million 
post-Korean  and  'Vietnam  veterans  return  to 
civilian  life,  go  to  college,  train  for  a  Job,  and 
have  a  chance  to  buy  a  home  for  their 
families. 

Considered  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  legis- 
lation adopted  by  the  89th  Congress,  it  in- 
cludes up  to  4-years'  college  education  aid, 
vocational  training.  Job  placement  assistance! 
guaranteed  and  direct  home  loans,  as  well  as 
limited  medical  care  for  non-service-con- 
nected disabilities. 

For  information  on  applying  for  any  of 
these  fine  programs,  contact  the  Veterans 
Administration  Los  Angeles  Regional  Office, 
phone:  478-3711. 

CARE 

In  Its  20  years  of  service  to  humanity, 
CARE  has  brought  aid,  on  a  person-to-per- 
son basis,  to  mllMons  all  over  the  world.  And 
with  our  support,  CARE  will  continue  to  ful- 
fill this  vital  role  as  long  as  there  are  hungry 
or  needy  people. 

If  you  want  to  help  In  this  worldwide  effort, 
or  assist  in  the  current  CARE  Vietnam  Re- 
lief drive  to  aid  civilian  war  victims  and 
refugees  in  Vietnam,  send  your  contribution 
to  CARE,  Room  1220,  215  W.  5th  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  90013,  phone:  62ft-3625. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,   May   18,   1%6 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noori. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev,  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D,,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength:  they  shall  mount 
up  with  wings  as  eagles:  they  shall  run 
and  not  weary:  and  they  s!iall  walk  and 
not  faint — liaiah  40:  31. 

Quietly  and  sincerely,  our  Father,  do 
'A'e  wait,  upon  Thee.  Without  the 
strength  which  Thou  alone  can  give  we 
faiiit  and  falter  and  walk  not  In  faith  and 
love.  With  the  strength  Thou  dost 
cause  to  arise  within  us  we  are  made 
ready  for  every  responsibility,  equal  to 
any  experience  and  adequate  for  all  of 
life.  Make  us  ready  for  the  responsibili- 
ties of  this  day,  equal  to  the  expenences 
of  this  hour  and  adequate  for  the  actions 
we  take  this  session  of  Congress. 

Strengthen  our  President  a.-^  he  leads 
us;  our  Speaker  as  he  prt.'^idis  over  us; 
and  all  Members  of  Congress  as  they  take 
action  on  behalf  of  our  people.  In  Thy 
strength  may  we  be  made  strong  indeed, 
in  Jesus'  name  we  pray      Amen. 


and  decorations  from  foreign  governments, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  1008.  An  act  to  amend  section  1(14)  (a) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  Insure  the 
adequacy  of  the  national  railroad  freight  car 
supply,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
42,  86th  Congress,  appointed  Mr.  Griffin 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Canada -United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C.- 
Oak  Ridge,  Term.,  May  18  through  May 
22,  1966,  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
resigned. 

CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 
TO  THE  STATE  OF  UTAH 
Mr.  ASPINALL  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (S.  265) 
to  authorize  conveyance  of  certain  lands 
to  the  State  of  Utah  based  upon  fair 
market  value. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Jou.'-na;  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday wa.s  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

.•\.  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
.^rrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  3-^63  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  to  the  acceptance  of  certain  gifts 


AMENDING  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemaa  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 24,  1966,  I  introduced  H.R.  12272  to 
amend  section  902(b)  and  section  902 (c> 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
which  sections  provide  that  if  a  U.S. 
corporation  owns  10  percent  or  more  of 


the  voting  stock  of  a  foreign  or  first-level 
corporation,  and  if  such  foreign  corpora- 
tion owTis  50  percent  or  more  of  the  vot- 
ing stock  of  a  second-level  or  a  foreign 
subsidiary,  the  domestic  parent  corpora- 
tion may  credit  its  proportionate  share 
of  the  subsidiary's  taxes  against  divi- 
dends received.  Under  present  law  no 
credit  is  allowed  to  the  U.S.  corporation 
for  foreign  taxes  paid  by  a  foreign  corpo- 
ration beyond  the  second  level. 

The  amendment  proposed  in  H.R. 
12272  would  reduce  the  50-percent  re- 
quirement to  25  percent  between  the  first 
and  second  levels  and  would  include 
third-level  foreign  corporations  In  the 
tax  credit  structure  if  the  25-percent  test 
Is  met. 

After  careful  consideration,  I  feel  that 
this  legislation  should  also  provide  that 
In  no  event  shall  the  parent  corporation 
obtain  the  benefit  of  a  tax  credit  unless 
the  U.S.  parent  corporation  owns  directly 
or  Indirectly  not  less  than  5  percent  of 
the  voting  stock  of  the  second-  and 
third-level  subsidiaries.  This,  in  effect, 
would  follow  the  present  requirement  of 
Indirect  ownership  in  second-level  sub- 
sidiaries which  is  a  minimum  of  10  per- 
cent of  50  percent  ownership  or  an  ag- 
gregate of  not  less  than  5  percent. 

I  am  therefore  introducing  a  new  bill 
In  lieu  of  H.R.  12272  to  amend  section 
902(b)  and  section  902 fc)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  which  will  also 
Include  an  amendment  requiring  any 
parent  domestic  corix>ration  to  own  at 
least  5  percent  of  the  voting  stock  of  the 
second  or  third  level  subsidiaries  in  order 
to  be  allowed  a  tax  credit. 

The  economic  benefits  which  would  be 
derived  from  such  action,  as  stated  at  the 
time  H.R.  12272  was  introduced,  are  as 
follows,  all  in  the  national  interest: 

First.  Contribute  to  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments. 
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Second.  Enable  American  business  to 
expand  and  grow  abroad  with  reduced 
amounts  of  American  equity  capital. 

Third.  Create  a  more  favorable  busi- 
ness climate  aboard  by  furthering  the  in- 
creased participation  of  foreign  local  na- 
tions in  their  own  foreign  economy. 

Fourth.  Encourage  a  demand,  wher- 
ever feasible,  for  raw  materials,  prod- 
ucts, and  equipment  to  be  supplied  from 
sources  within  the  United  States  rather 
than  elsewhere,  thereby  benefiting  our 
economy  through  increased  employment 
and  income. 

As  I  said  when  I  introduced  the  origi- 
nal bill,  inasmuch  as  this  proposed  legis- 
lation, when  enacted,  will  prove  beneficial 
to  the  economy  of  the  United  States,  I 
urge  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
report  it  out  and  the  Congress  to  enact 
this  measure  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date. 
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vlvlng  also  are  seven  grandchildren  and 
seven  great-grandchildren. 

I  Join  with  the  other  Members  of  the 
Missouri  delegaUon  in  extending  to  his 
family  our  deepest  sympathy.  He  was 
beloved  by  his  many  friends  and  his  con- 
tributions to  the  welfare  of  his  State  and 
local  community  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. 
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Mr 


speaker,  on  last  Monday  I  was  unavoid- 
fnn  *T^"'  '^""^^  rollcall  Nos.  98  and 
t  .\a  ^^°-  ^  '^^^  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye"  on  both  rollcalls. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  HENRY  S. 
CAULFIELD 
Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
sad  duty  to  inform  the  House  that  the 
Honorable  Henry  S.  Caulfield,  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
March  4,  1907  to  March  3,  1909  passed 
away  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  May  11 

Judge  Caulfield  had  a  distinguished 
career  of  public  service.  In  addition  to 
his  term  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
he  served  as  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  judge  of  the  St.  Louis  Court  of 
Appeals,  city  counselor,  member  of  the 
St.  Louis  Public  Library  Board,  counsel 
for  the  Board  of  Freeholders  which 
drafted  the  St.  Louis  City  Charter,  mem- 
ber of  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Election 
Commissioners,  and  director  of  pubUc 
welfare  for  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

Among  his  many  important  accom- 
pushments,  during  his  tenure  as  Gover- 
nor he  estabUshed  the  Missouri  Highway 
Patrol  as  a  nonpolitical  department,  a 
reformatory  for  young  offenders,  and  his 
recommendations  resulted  in  the  enact- 
ment of  a  small  loan  law  to  protect  work- 
ers.   In  addition,  a  State  budgetary  sys- 
tem was  formed  and  a  survey  comm'ls- 
slon    which  he  sponsored,  subsequently 
resulted  in  modernization  and  improve- 
ment of  State  institutions  and  services. 
His  administration  was  characterized  by 
its  freedom  from  partisan  favor  seekers 
Although  he  was  a  Republican,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  take  issue  with  his  party 
when  he  felt  It  was  In  error.    He  was 
sometimes    the    despair    of   Republican 
leaders  In  St.  Louis  but  he  achieved  a 
personal  Independence  and  infiuence  in 
councils  of  his  party  because  of  his  repu- 
tation for  Integrity. 

He  is  survived  by  three  daughters.  Mrs. 
Clarence  M.  Barksdale  and  Mrs.  Justin 
J-  Cordonnier  of  St.  Louis,  Mrs.  Frances 
yalena.  of  Farmington,  Mo.,  and  a  son, 
John  D.  Caulfield,  of  Highland,  III.   Sur- 
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ARE  WE  FAILING  OUR  FIGHTING 

MEN? 

Mr  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

Z  reiSrk?  ""'  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  «^^"<^ 
t^'^^l  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
Horida?'^''"^      °^  """  gentleman  from 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker  I  was 
Shocked  and  dismayed  this  morring  ^ 

ariT.H^l,'^-?  '■f'"^  "^^^  ^'^^^^^  that 
an  American  destroyer  patrolling  in  the 

l^t''  u?  ^"^^  Vietnam  was  oJt  of 
ammunition,    but    was    continuing    l2 

tion  '^'i^»%^"'^'-  ^^  ^  *  fantastic  situa- 
tion^   The  American  people  are  calling 

S^.Tr,,^"^'?'"""  ^  ^'^  their  lives  to 

Sra^b^-^^^^^^^^-^vea^arn^^ 

yJJ^  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
report,  and  if  it  is  untrue,  it  is  inaccurate 
reporting  at  its  worst  "^accurate 

du?y"lt"uswoS''*'^'"^"^"-°^°- 

f  J  ""o^  '1^°''  ^^-^  Department  of  Defense 
lor  an  Immediate  explanation  to  the 
American  people  and  if  this  situaUon  is 

fuff^^l'^'"  '"l^  ''""^'^^  should  have  a 
full  scale  investigation  of  the  entire  mat- 

<.>,I^i^  American  people  will  not  and 
should  not  tolerate  our  fighting  forces 
do  fh.^?K^  *^'  necessary  equipment  to 
f  kS  ^°\^'^  ^'■'^  ^^"8  on  them  to  do. 
I  beheve  the  Congress  has  consistently 
provided  the  necessary  funds  for  the  De- 
partment Of  Defense  to  carry  out  its  mis- 

^f Th-  T^^'"^  ^  "°  ™^°"  for  a  situation 
of  this  type  at  any  time. 


THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1966 
Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  extend 
in  the  Concre£;sional  Record  an  ex- 
p  anation  of  a  bill  dealing  with  unem- 
ployment compensation  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  has  just 
completed  action  on. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection  It 
Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record  I 
Include  the  following : 

Chairman  Wn^evit  D.  Mills  (D.,  Ark.)   Com- 

7i.llt  °'^  ^"l"  ^''**  **«^««-  ^^y  announced 
,  B  «n  ^?'^  ^^^  Honorable  John  W,  Btbnm 
hfr'  Tv^'u^^*  ranking  Republican  Mem- 
fio^i  hm^  Coimnlttee,  have  Introduced  Iden- 
tlcal  bills,  H.R.  15119  and  H.R,  15120.  the 
la^^^'^^^^^  Insurance  Amendments  of 
bllf  HR^^Pa°°^"^  °"**'«^   Mr.   Mills' 

-i;,     K.„^^^^^'  '•'^ported  to  the  House. 
<itJr/  extends  coverage  of  the  Federal- 

state  unemploj-ment  Insurance  system  to  an 
estimated  3.5  million  addlUonal  workers?  ^° 
^pnim*\*  permanent  program  of  extended 
Pnm?^  to  workers  who  exhaust  their  basic 
entitlement  to  unemployment  compensation 
payments  during  period,  of  high  unen^  oy° 
ment;  furnishes  the  States  a  procedure  tor 
obtaining  judicial  review  of  certain  of  th^ 

f^tZ  °/  Ttlt^.'"^'"^^  °^  Labor' wlS  re! 
8I»ct  to  a  State's  program  by  appeal   to  a 

a  State  in  order  to  have  Its  unemployment 
compensation  law  approved  by  the  S^*^! 
tary.  and  makes  other  changes  which  will 
strengthen  and  Improve  the^PedS^-SteS 
unemployment  insurance  systenT 

bin  fo'JJTs"'  °'  "'^  '""^^^  P^"''^'^™'  «'  *»>• 

EXTENSION    OF   COVEEAGE 

Today  approxUnately  48.7  mllUon  lobe  rin. 
eluding  those  of  Federal  employee.  ex^siSl 
icemen  and  railroad  workers)  we  prot^ted 
m«t^,°^",?^°^'°'"'''  compensation.  Ap?ro«- 
mately    15    mllUon    Jobs    are    not    covert 

!rni    ^    employment  of  State  or  local  gov- 
ermnents  and,  except  for  ceruin  employes 

rimoit.  °^  *^*  approximately  8  million 

hi^i  ^5  ^°'^^"  °°*  presently  covert   the 

iion.  effective  January  i    1939 

to'^h.^°"°'^*''^  "^  *^^  K^°"P«  °f  workers 
to  Whom  coverage  would  be  extended  by  the 

a.  Definition  0/  Employer  (tcorkers  in  the 
ernpjoy  of  persons  or  flZs  ^tn  UssHall 

ZlTtf-^^^""^  ^«'«"^1  law  apSues 
only  to  those  employers  who  have  4  or  more 

ZZ^^'ll''  ^^'''  "'"P'^y  "^  20  weeks  ma  yea^ 
d.r  f^,  ^'l^J?'"  r  ^"Ployer  would  come^un-" 
onp  n,  Federal-state  system  If  he  employ, 
one  or  more  persons  during  20  weete  in  a 
calendar  year,  or  pays  wages  If  «i.5oo  S  more 
m  any  calendar  quarterin  a  ca  endar  ^ 
APP^o^Jpately  1,2  million  addltionaf  worker 
would  be  covered  under  this  provision        " 

2oSo^^^H7tT  ''^,  ^'"Pj'^^^-Approxlmately 
200,(X)0  additional  workers  would  be  covered 
by  adopting  the  definition  of  employee  wWc^ 

modification.  Those  affected  by  this  chanee 
are  persons  who  are  not  considered  employees 
under  common  law  rules,  such  as  certain 
agent-drivers  and  outside  salesmen  ?ie 
concept  of  employee  aa  adopted  by  the  bill 

in  th„%  f.°^  '^^*  °'  *^'  social  Sec^irlty  Act 
in  that  It  does  not  apply  to  full-time  Insur- 
ance salesmen  and  persons  who  work  on  ma- 
terials iTi  their  homes  which  are  furnished  bv 
another  ,if  they  are  not  employees  under 
common  law) .  f    j     •>   uuucr 

c.  Agricultural  Processing,  etc.  Workers  — 
Approximately  200,000  additional  workers 
would  be  covered  by  adopting  the  definition 
of  agricultural  labor"  that  applies  to  the 
social  security  system,  with  a  modification 

L"^*;  I!f  t^  fP'''"^  ^^^  "•'^'y  covered  workers 
would  be  those  working  In  processing  plants 

1  H?  H  '■*  *^*°  ^^^^  °^  ^^  commwlltles 
handled  were  not  produced  by  the  plant 
operator  and  others  working  on  specific 
commodities,  such  as  maple  sugar  workers 
and  those  engaged  In  off-tbe-farm  raising  of 
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muahioQins  and  poultry  The  bill  wou'l  not 
cover  the  employees  of  certain  agricultural 
cooperative  orsjanlzatlons  who  are  covered 
under  social  security  system 

d.  Employees  of  Son-Proiit  O'^aantzationj 
and  State  Horpitais  and  Instwutions  of 
Higher  Education  — Approximately  1.9  mil- 
lion employees  of  non-proflt  organization* 
and  State  ho«pltals  and  Institutions  of 
higher  education  would  be  brought  uTider  the 
unemployment  compensation  system  Cov- 
erage would  not  be  extended  to  certain  em- 
ployees of  non-profit  organizations,  however, 
including  duly  ordained  or  licensed  ministers 
of  the  church,  employees  of  a  church:  em- 
ployees of  schools  other  than  Irmtltutlons  of 
higher  education,  professors,  research  per- 
.sonnel  and  principal  admlnLstritors  In  an 
institution  of  higher  education,  and  physi- 
cians and  similarly  licensed  medical  per- 
sonnel of  a  hospital,  but  nurses  would  be 
covered   under   the   program. 

Non-profit  organisjatlons  must  be  allowed 
the  option  of  either  reimbursing  the  State 
for  unemployment  compensation  attributable 
to  service  for  them  or  paying  the  regular 
State  unemployment  insurance  contribu- 
tions. They  would  not  be  required  to  pay 
the  Federal  portion  of  the  unemployment 
tax.  A  separ^tte  effective  date  would  allow 
the  States  to  put  the  reimbursable  option 
inU)  effect  at  any  time  after  December  31, 
1966 

The  extension  of  coverage  would  apply 
only  to  non-profit  organizations  that  em- 
ploy 4  or  more  workers  in  20  weeks  during  a 
calendar  year 

Certain  types  of  workers  s'lch  as  domestic 
servants  In  private  hom.es.  would  continue  to 
be  excluded  from  the  coverage  of  the  Fed- 
eral law  In  addition,  a  new  exclusion  ifl 
provided  by  the  bill  for  students  employed 
under  specified  worlt-study  programs  ar- 
ranged by  the  schools  they  attend,  effective 
January  1.  1967. 

ADDITIONAL    RKQUIEEiUENTS 

States  would  be  required  to  amend  their 
laws,  effective  not  later  than  January  1,  1969. 
in  order  to  obtain  approval  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  tax 
credits  for  employers  and  payment  of  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  to  provide  that — 

1.  A  claimant  must  have  had  work  since 
the  beginning  of  his  benefit  year  in  order  to 
obtain  unemployment  compensation  in  his 
next  benefit  year  i prohibiting  the  so-called 
■'double  dip"  which  allows  a  worker  to  draw 
full  benefits  in  2  successive  years  following 
a   single  separation   from   work], 

2  The  wa^  credits  of  a  worker  may  not 
be  cancelled  or  totally  reduced  by  reason  of 
a  disqualifying  act  other  than  discharge  for 
misconduct  connected  with  his  work,  fraud 
in  connection  with  a  claim  for  compensation 
or  receipt  of  disqualifying  Income  such  as 
pension  payments.  But  a  State  could,  for 
example,  disqualify  a  worker  for  the  dura- 
tion of  a  period  of  unemployment  following 
a  disqualifying  act,  such  as  a  voluntary  quit, 
so  long  as  the  worker's  benefit  rights  axe  pre- 
served for  a  future  period  of  invoiuntary 
unemployment  during  the  benefit  year. 

3.  Compensation  may  not  be  denied  to 
workers  who  are  undergoing  training  witii 
the  approval  of  the  State  unemployment 
compensation  agency;  and 

4  Compensation  may  not  be  denied  or 
reduced  because  a  claimant  llvee  or  flies  his 
claim  In  another  State. 

Related  provisions  of  the  bill  permit  the 
States  to  reduce  the  tax  rates  of  new  em- 
ployers (to  not  lees  than  1  percent)  during 
the  first  three  years  they  are  In  business  and 
provide  a  sanction  to  enforce  an  existing 
prohibition  against  discriminatory  treatment 
of  maritime  employees 

jtTDiciAL  urvntw 
Under   existing   law   the   decisions    of   the 
Secretary    of    Labor    as    to    whether    or    not 


a  State  law  conforms  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Federal  law  are  final.  There  Is  no  spe- 
cific provision  in  the  law  allowing  a  State 
to  appeal  these  decisions  to  a  court. 

The  bill  would  furnish  the  States  a  proce- 
dure for  appealing  these  decisions  of  the 
Secretary  to  a  United  States  Court  of  Ai>- 
peals  within  60  days  after  the  Oovemor  of  a 
State  has  been  notified  of  an  adverse  deci- 
sion by  the  Secretary.  Findings  of  fact  by 
the  Secretary  would  be  conclusive  upon  the 
court  "unless  contrary  to  the  weight  of  the 
evidence."  The  provision  would  be  effective 
upHjn  enactment. 

rXDXKAL-BTATX    rXTKNDKD    trKBMPLOTMKNT 
COMPXNSAnON    ntOORAM 

The  bill  would  establish  a  new  perma- 
nent program  which  would  requhre  the 
States  to  enact  laws,  that  would  have  to 
take  effect  be^nnlng  with  calendar  year 
1969,  to  pay  extended  benefits  to  workers 
who  exhaust  their  basic  entitlement  to  un- 
employment compensation  programs  dur- 
ing p>erlods  of  high  unemployment. 

The  Federal  Government  would  pay  60 
I>ercent  of  the  benefits  under  the  program, 
with  the  States  paying  the  other  SO  per- 
cent. 

These  benefits  would  be  paid  to  workers 
only  during  an  "extended  benefit"  period. 
Such  period  could  exist,  beginning  after 
December  31,  1968,  either  on  a  national  or 
State  basis  by  the  triggering  of  either  a  na- 
tional or  State  "on"  Indicator. 

A  national  extended  benefit  period  would 
be  established  If  (a)  the  seasonally  ad- 
Justed  rate  of  Insured  unemployment  for 
the  nation  as  a  whole  equalled  or  exceeded 
S  percent  for  each  month  In  a  3-month  pe- 
riod and  (b)  during  the  same  3-month  pe- 
riod the  total  niunber  of  claimants  exhaust- 
ing their  rights  to  regular  comf>ensatlon 
(over  the  entire  p«lod)  equalled  or  ex- 
ceeded 1  percent  of  covered  employment 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  T^e  national 
extended  benefit  period  would  terminate 
If  the  rate  of  Insured  unemployment  re- 
mained below  6  percent  for  a  month  or  If 
the  niimber  of  claimants  exhausting  their 
rights  to  compensation  added  up  to  less  than 
1  percent  for  a  3-month  period. 

An  extended  benefit  period  would  be  es- 
tablished for  an  Individual  State  if  (a)  the 
rate  of  Insured  unemployment  for  the  State 
equalled  or  exceeded,  during  a  running  13- 
week  period.  120  percent  of  the  average  rate 
for  the  corresponding  13-week  period  In  the 
preceding  two  calendar  years  and  (b)  If  such 
rate  also  equalled  or  exceeded  3  percent. 
An  extended  benefit  period  In  a  State  would 
terminate  If  either  of  these  conditions  was 
not  satisfied. 

During  either  a  national  or  State  extended 
benefit  period  an  Individual  claimant  would 
be  entitled  to  receive  payments  equal  In 
amount  to  thoae  he  received  under  regular 
compensation  (Including  dependents'  allow- 
ances) for  up  to  one-half  of  the  nxunber  of 
weeks  of  his  basic  entitlement  but  for  not 
more  than  13  weeks.  No  claimant  could 
receive  more  than  39  weeks  of  combined 
regular  and  extended  compensation. 

FINANCIKG 

The  bill  would  Increase  the  rate  of  tax 
under  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act 
from  the  present  3.1  percent  of  taxable 
wages  to  3.3  i>ercent,  effective  with  respect  to 
wages  paid  In  calendar  year  1967  and  there- 
after. The  taxable  wage  base  under  the  act 
would  be  Increased  from  the  present  $3,000 
per  year  to  93,900  per  year,  effective  with 
respect  to  wages  paid  In  calendar  years  1969 
through  1971  and  to  94.300  beginning  In 
1972  and  thereafter. 

The  bill  In  effect  Increases  the  net  Fed- 
eral unemployment  tax  from  0.4  percent  to 
0.6  percent.  A  portion  (0.1  percent)  of  the 
net  Federal  tax  would  be  put  In  to  a  sepa- 
rate   new    account    In    the  « Unemployment 


Tnist  Fund  to  fln&nce  the  Federal  share 
of  the  extended  benefits  programs  estab- 
lished by  the  bUl. 

OTKXR  PBOVISIONS 

The  bill  also  contains  provisions  to — 

1,  Authorize  funds  to  conduct  research 
relating  to  the  unemployment  compensation 
system  and  to  train  Federal  and  State  un- 
employment compensation  personnel; 

2,  Change  the  date  with  respect  to  which 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  certifies  that  the 
State  laws  are  In  conformity  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  law  from  Decem- 
ber 31  to  October  31  of  each  year; 

3,  Extend  for  another  five  years  the  time 
within  which  the  States  could  expend  for 
administrative  ptirpoees  funds  returned  to 
them  as  excess  Federal  tax  collections. 


UNITED  STATES  FACINa  ANOTHER 
CUBAN  MISSILE  CRISIS? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  reported  that  the  Soviets 
have  developed  a  new  missile  system 
which  can  be  launched  by  remote  con- 
trol from  containers  hidden  on  the  ocean 
floor. 

In  view  of  this  news  is  it  possible  that 
the  United  States  may  once  again  face  a 
crisis  similar  to  the  1962  Russian  missile 
removal  from  Cuba? 

For  some  time  now  the  Soviets  have 
been  expanding  their  ocean  exploration 
projects  in  the  South  Atlantic,  Carib- 
bean, and  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Based  in 
Cuba,  Russian  oceanography  ships  oper- 
ating in  the  waters  near  the  coast  of 
Florida  give  real  cause  for  concern. 
Mapping  the  ocean  floor  is  a  matter  of 
high  priority  among  Russian  oceanogra- 
phers. 

The  United  States  has  already  seen 
that  our  undersea  technology  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  It  took  2  months  to 
find  our  H-bomb  lost  off  the  coast  of 
Spain.  Would  it  take  as  long  to  detect 
Russian  missiles  submerged  off  the  U.8. 
coast? 

I  urge  the  Defense  Etepartment  to  give 
higher  priority  to  this  Nation's  efforts  to 
win  the  "wet  space  race,"  The  defense 
of  this  Nation  may  not  rest  with  who  gets 
to  the  moon  first,  but  which  world  power 
controls  the  undersea 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ACCOUNTS, 
COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Accounts  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  while  the  House  is  in  session  today 
during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  will  be  some  rather  important  votes 
this   afternoon.     Does    this  committee 
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have  witnesses  from  outside  the  city, 
does  the  gentleman  happen  to  know? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  do  not  know.  I  know 
that  the  request  has  been  cleared  with 
the  ranking  Republican  member,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lips- 
comb] and  it  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michig8in  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MODIFICATION     OF     LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM  FOR  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  advise  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  a  slight  change  in  the  program.  We 
will  now  proceed  with  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  Interior 
Department  appropriation  bill,  but  the 
stockpile  bills  will  not  be  called  up  until 
after  disposition  of  the  bill  H,R.  14544, 
sale  of  particiE>atlons  in  Government 
agency  loan  pools. 


INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1967— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
14215)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  rcEwi  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CiONrxKmci  Report   (H.  Rept.  No.  1638) 

The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Ho\ues  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
14215)  "malting  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies 
for  the  ascal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
for  other  purpKDsea,"  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows ; 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  9,  34,  26,  39.  and  41. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 6,  7,  8,  10,  11.  12,  16.  17,  22,  27,  31,  83,  84. 
36,  36,  37,  38.  and  40,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1:  That  the  House 
f«cede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 


to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$48,865,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  seime. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$3,032,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$114,690,300";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows :  In 
lieu  of  the  simi  proposed  by  said  amendment 
Insert  "$56,118,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$80,032,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$12,950,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$34,740,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  ntunbered  18,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$20,701,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  19:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  19,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert: 

"ANADEOMOUS      and      great      I.AKXS      nSHSXIXS 
CONSERVATION 

"For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  October  80,  1965 
(79  Stat,  1125) ,  $2,675,000." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  20:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  20,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$38,145,800";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  21 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nimabered  21,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$7,118,600";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  23 :  TH^at  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  toShe  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  23,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert: 

"ANAoaoMotrs    and    great    lakes    nSHEStXS 

CONSERVATION 

"For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  October  80,  1965 
(79  Stat.  1126),  $2,676,000." 


And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  sazne. 

Amendment  nimabered  25 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  25,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$35,932,800":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  28 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  28,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  '$4,998,900";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  29 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  29,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$173,850,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  30:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  30,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$37,821,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  32:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  32,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$13,464,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement amendment  numbered  6. 
WiNnxLD  K.  Denton, 
AfTnw««r,  J,  EawAM, 

JT7UA    BXTTLER    HaNSEH, 

JORN  O.  Marsh, 
George  Mahon, 
Ben  REirEL, 
Joseph  M.  McDaox, 
Frank  T.  Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houte. 
Cau,  Hatden, 
—-Richard  B.  RtmsKii, 
John  L.  McClellan, 
AI.AM  Bible,  t 

ROBXBT  C,  BTBO, 

KatT.  E.  MUNOT, 

Milton  R.  Yottno, 
Managers  on   the   Part   of  the   Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
a  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bUl  (H.R.  14215)  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purpoees  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  in  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report  as  to  each  of  such  amendments, 
namely: 

TITLE   I ^DEPABTMXNT    OF    THE    INTXBIOE 

Public  Land  Management 
Bureau  of  Land  lilanagement 

.'Unendment  No.  1:  Appropriates  $48,856,- 
000  for  management  of  lands  and  reeouroe* 
Instead  of  $48,766,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $48,970,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  increase  over  the  House  blU  Is 
for  the  Identification,  evaluation,  and  survey 
of  islands  in  Minnesota  and  Michigan. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  $3,032,000 
for  construction  and  maintenance  Instead  of 
$2,900,000  as  propoeed  by  the  House  and 
$3,062,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Jhe 
Increase  over  the  House  bUl  Includes  $100^000 
for  the  construction  of  an  office  building  In 
Malta,  Montana,  and  $32,000  for  development 
of  the  Fort  Meade  Recreation  Complex  on 
the  Makotapl  Project  In  South  Dakota, 
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Boreau   of   Indian   Affairs 

Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates  $114,690,- 
300  for  education  and  welfare  services  In- 
stead of  »114,475.0OO  us  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $115,061  300  as  propKjeed  by  the 
Senat-e.  The  increase  over  the  House  bill 
provides  an  additional  $200,000  for  the  high- 
er education  program  and  $15,300  for  em- 
ployment of  a  probation  officer  for  the  Turtle 
Mountain  Indian  Reservation.  North  Dakota. 

The  conferees  are  in  agreement  with  the 
Senate  proposal  that  of  the  amount  recom- 
mend for  resources  management,  the  agri- 
cultural extension  program  .shall  be  funded 
In  the  amount  of  $1,767,000,  the  same 
amount  as  was  available  in  fiscal  year  1966; 
and  that  hou.slng  development  will  be 
funded  at  a  level  of  «1, 209, 000.  This  action 
win  replace  In  the  agriculture  extension  ac- 
tivity that  amount  which  was  proposed  to 
be  taken  from  It  and  added  to  the  Housing 
Development  Program 

Amendment  N  >  4  Appropriates  $56,118.- 
000  for  construction  instead  of  (56,325.000 
aa  proposed  by  the  House  and  $56,848,000  em 
proposed  by  the  Senate  The  Increase  pro- 
vided over  the  House  bill  Includes:  $325,000 
for  construction  of  kltchen-dlnlng  facilities 
at  Flandreiu  Indian  School.  South  Dakota; 
and  $468.0(>0  for  construction  of  high  school 
facilities  at  MAddo<-k,  North  Dakota. 

The  conferees  are  In  agreement  with  the 
proposal  of  the  Senate  for  the  allocation  of 
the  82.000000  reduction  made  In  the  House 
bill  to  spwcirlc  items  In  the  construction 
program. 

The  conferees  are  al.so  in  agreement  that 
in  Instances  where  water  is  a  factor  In  the 
location  of  a  school  construction,  funds  are 
not  to  be  requested  until  a  site  with  an 
adequate  water  supply  is  found. 

Amendment  No,  5.  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  provide 
$468,000  to  the  Maddock.  North  Dakota,  Pub- 
lic SchcKjl  Di.strict  No  9  for  construction  of 
a  public  high  school 

Amendment  No  6:  Appropriates  $16,889,- 
000  for  road  construction  (liquidation  of 
contract  authorization)  am  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $16,754,000  ha  proposed  by 
the  House  The  increase  of  $135,000  over 
the  House  bill  Is  for  grading  and  surfacing 
the  road  between  GituoB  Mountain  and  St. 
Francis  on  the  Roeebud  Indian  Reservation, 
South  Dakota. 

Amendments  Nob.  7  arid  8:  Delete  the  lan- 
guage prohibiting  the  use  of  tribal  funds  to 
purchase  land  or  water  rights  In  Wyoming 
If  such  acquisition  wotild  result  In  the  pur- 
chases being  exempt  from  local  taxation,  a« 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 

Arr.'-ndment  No  9  Appropriates  $3,910,000 
r;r  ?^:ilar;es  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
W^'.ise  !nst/>ad  of  $3,960,000  as  proposed  by 
'he  Sena'e  The  conferees  are  In  agreement 
'ha*  *!V)000  of  available  funds  shall  be  v^ed 
r  .r  .-i'lirveving  recreational  opportunities  and 
r-  •  anmendincc  development  of  the  Missouri 
River  lu-ea  between  Yankton.  South  Dakota, 
and  Port  Benton,  Montana. 

L^tJid  .ir.d  W.^ter  Coai.erv.ition  Fund 

Amendment  No.  10:  .\llocates  $66,703,000 
of  tlie  Land  lUid  Water  Con-'ervation  Fund 
for  iUisistauce  to  States  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  lastead  jf  $76,203,000  as  proposed  by 
tUe  House. 

Amendment  No.  il.  Allocates  $23,471,500 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
to  the  Nations!  Park  Service  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $17,971,500  as  pro- 
pos<»d  hv  the  Hou.se 

.Amendment  No  !2  Allocates  $18,093,000 
of  the  I,and  and  Wtiter  Con«tervatlon  Fund  to 
the  Forest  Service  as  prc>f>osed  by  the  Senate 
instead  of  $13  093  000  i«  p.-opoeed  by  the 
Hou.se 


Oeologlcal  Survey 

Amendment  No.  13.  Appropriates  $80,032,- 
000  for  surveys.  Investigations,  and  research 
Instead  of  $72,782,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $80,932,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Increase  provided  over  the 
House  bill  Includes:  $6,000,000  for  explora- 
tion and  discovery  programs  relating  to 
heavy  metals  In  short  supply  In  the  United 
States;  $600,000  for  matching  State  offerings 
for  cooperative  water  Investigations:  and 
$650,000  to  clear  phreatophytlc  growth  from 
the  Gila  River,  Arizona. 

Amendment  No.  14.  Provides  a  total  of 
$12,950,000  Instead  of  $12,350,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $13,250,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  to  be  available  only  for  coopera- 
tion with  States  or  municipalities  for  water 
resources  Investigations. 

The  conferees  are  In  agreement  that  at 
least  $60,000  of  this  additional  amount  will 
be  made  available  by  the  Geological  Survey 
to  match  state  funds  in  order  to  commence 
a  hydrologlc  survey  of  the  Delmarva 
PenlnsvUa. 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Amendment  No.  15.  Appropriates  $34,740,- 
000  for  conservation  and  development  of 
mineral  resources  instead  of  $31,540,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Hoxise  and  $34,940,000  aa 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  net  Increase 
consists  of  an  Increaae  of  $3,500,000  for  the 
development  of  production  technologies  of 
heavy  metals  which  are  In  short  supply  In 
the  United  States,  and  a  decrease  of  $300,000 
for  the  funding  of  a  culm  dump  project  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Amendment  No.  16.  Appropriates  $4,300,- 
000  for  solid  waste  disposal  as  projxMed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $4,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House.  The  Increase  over  the  House 
bin  is  for  a  demonstration  culm  dump  proj- 
ect In  Pennsylvania. 

Amendment  No.   17.  Appropriates  $7,000,- 
000  for  Appalachian  Region  mining  area  res- 
toration as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $8,000,000  as  propoeed  by  the  House. 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 

Amendment  No.  18.  Appropriates  $20,701,- 
000  for  management  and  Investigations  of  re- 
sources instead  of  $20,312,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Hoxise  and  $21,076,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Increase  over  the  Hotise  bill  In- 
cludes: $90,000  for  tall  water  research  and 
expansion  of  biological  investigations  on  Mis- 
souri River  Reservoirs;  and  $249,000  for  ex- 
panded investigation,  disappearance  of  mi- 
grating flsh,  upjjer  reaches  of  Columbia  River 
Basin;  and  $50,000  for  expanded  development 
of  the  Pacific  Hake  Fishery  program. 

Amendment  No.  19.  Appropriates  $2,675,- 
000  for  Anadromous  and  Great  Lakes  fisheries 
conservation  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and 
deletes  language  "to  remain  available  until 
expended". 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 

Amendment  No.  20.  Appropriates  $38,145,- 
800  for  nuinagement  and  investigations  of  re- 
soiu-ces  Instead  of  $37,164,000  as  propoeed  by 
the  House  and  $39,161,400  as  propoeed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Increase  over  the  House  bill 
includes:  Operation  and  Maintenance  funds 
for  the  following  flsh  hatcheries — $50,000, 
Norfork,  Arkansas;  $27,000,  Natchitoches, 
Louisiana;  $136,500,  WythevlUe,  Virginia; 
$59,900,  Lahonton,  Nevada;  $13,800,  Gavins 
Point,  South  Dakota;  and  $10,500,  Valley 
City,  North  Dakota. 

In  addition,  $40,000  for  the  establishment 
of  a  cooperative  fishery  unit.  University  of 
Washington;  $40,000  for  financing  the  co- 
operative fishery  units  at  Montana  State  Col- 
lege, Colorado  State  University,  Utah  State 
University,  and  the  University  of  Missouri  at 
a  $40,000  annual  level;  $16,000  for  technical 
fishery  management  assistance;  Aberdeen 
area.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  $43,100  addi- 
tional  operating   funds.   Piedmont    Wildlife 


Refuge;  $200,000  predatory  animal  control; 
$200,000  studies  on  artificial  fishing  reefs; 
$20,000  for  the  determination  of  a  suitable 
site  for  a  trout  hatchery  in  Elentucky;  and 
$125,000  for  research  on  control  of  Poly- 
nesian rate  in  Hawaii. 

The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that  a  re- 
view and  analysis  of  the  funding  for  the 
various  cooperative  wildlife  research  units 
shall  be  made  by  the  Department  and  that 
the  1968  budget  estimate  shall  provide  uni- 
form funding  for  these  units  at  a  level  com- 
mensurate with  the  needs. 

Amendment  No.  21.  Appropriates  $7,118,- 
600  for  construction  instead  of  $5,130,000  as 
propoeed  by  the  House  and  $8,341,600  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  increase  provided 
over  the  House  bill  Includes:  $1,363,000  for 
Improvements  and  additions  at  the  following 
hatcheries — $115,000,  Willi.ams  Creek,  Ari- 
zona; $334,000.  Lahonton,  Nevada;  $190,000, 
Valley  City,  North  Dakota;  $219,000,  Creston, 
Mont-ana;  $121,000.  New  London,  Mlimesota: 
$95,000,  Dexter,  New  Mexico;  $224,000,  Koos- 
kla,  Idaho;  and  $65,000,  Berlin,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Also  Included  is  $636,600  for  Improvements 
and  additions  at  the  following  wildlife 
refuges — $148,600.  Camp  Cornelia,  Okefeno- 
kee  Wildlife  Refuge,  Georgia;  $100,000,  Sand 
Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  South  Da- 
kota; $38,000,  Lake  Andes  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  South  Dakota;  $200,000,  Eufaula, 
Alabama; 

In  addition,  $200,000  for  the  construction 
of  a  flsh  genetics  laboratory  at  Beulah,  Wyo- 
ming; $16,000  for  Improvement  of  the  access 
road  to  Interstate  Highway  94,  Northern 
States  Prairie  Wildlife  Research  Center. 
Jamestown,  North  Dakota;  $100,000  for  con- 
tinued rehabilitation,  Wichita  Mountains 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Oklahoma;  and  a  decrease 
of  $177,000  for  the  operation  of  three  na- 
tional flsh  hatcheries,  which  amount  has 
been  transferred  to  the  appropriation  Item 
few  the  management  and  investigations  of 
reeources. 

Amendment  No.  22.  Appropriates  $500,000 
for  Appalachian  Region  flsh  and  wildlife 
restoration  projects  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate Instead  of  $1,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  23.  Appropriates  $2,675,- 
000  for  Anadromous  and  Great  Lakes  fisheries 
conservation  as  prop>osed  by  the  Senate,  and 
deletes  lang^iage  "to  remain  available  until 
expended". 

Amendment  No.  24.  Appropriates  $1,549,- 
000  for  general  administrative  expenses  as 
propoeed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $1,564,000 
as  prop>osedby  the  Senate. 

National  Park  Service 

Amendment  No.  25:  Appropriates  $35,932,- 
800  for  management  and  protection  instead 
of  $35,694,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$36,171,600  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
Increase  provided  over  the  House  bill  Includes 
an  additional  $82,500  for  operation  of  new 
park  areas  and  an  additional  $156,300  for 
the  operation  of  new  facilities  in  existing 
park  areas. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Appropriates  $22,894,- 
000  for  construction  as  proposed  by  the 
House  Instead  of  $23,494,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Offlce  of  the  Solicitor 

Amendment  No.  27:  Appropriates  $4,704,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $4,650,000  as  propoeed 
by  the  House. 

Offlce  of  the  Secretary 
Amendment  No.  28:  Appropriates  $4,998- 
900  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of 
$4,984,100  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$5,051,700  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
Increase  of  $14,800  Is  for  one  additional  posi- 
tion In.  the  Offlce  of  the  Budget. 
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TITLE  n-RKiMTB)  AOKNciEs  planning  funds  for  a  PubUc  Health  Service  sufficiently  early  for  the  House  to  have 

Department  of  Agriculture  Indian   hospital    at   Claremore,    Oklahoma;  considered  them 

Forest  Service  *°'*  $284,000  for  sanitation  faculties.                         ^„ -   ^,           ;.    „          y    ^       ^ 

roresi  e>ervice  one  of  these  items  relates  to  an  ap- 

Amendment  No.  29.  Appropriates  $173,-  WofionaZ  Capital  Transportation  Agency  propriation  of  $2  million  for  the  National 
850,000  for  forest  land  management  Instead  Construction,  Rail  Rapid  Transit  System  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  You 
°^'.^Io;®^«f  °°  ^  proposed  by  the  House  and  The  conferees  direct  that  this  approprla-  will  probably  recall  in  my  discussion  of 
$174,521,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  The  uon  shaU  be  available  only  after  an  amount  this  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House  I 
increase  over  the  House  bill  Includes:  equal  to  one-haU  of  this  appropriation  has  nointed  out  that  Mils  it«T,  wnV  K^ln^ 
$410,000  for  construction  of  a  dam  at  the  been  nrovided  bv  the  District  or  CoUimhia  «  POiniea  out  tnat  tnis  Item  was  Delng 
Trout  Pond  Recreation  Area,  George  Wash-  r^r^  bf  PubufLw^-m  *^°''^*"*  "  Passed  over  without  prejudice  by  the 
ington  National  Forest,  West  Virginia;  .,*,,-..,  House  because  the  National  Council  on 
$25,000  for  planning  of  a  visitor  center,  """o^'  Foundafion  on  the  Arts  and  the  the  Humanities  had  not  been  organized 
Mammoth  Lakes,  California,  Inyo  National  Humanities  sufficiently  early  to  present  a  compre- 
Porest;  $100,000  for  recreation  development.  Amendments  Nos.  33,  34,  35,  36,  and  37:  hensive  budget  program  for  the  1967  fis- 
Monroe  Reservoir,  Wayne  Hoosier  National  Appropriate  $9,000,000  for  salaries  and  ex-  (^i  „„„_  qjnro  natsnpp  nf  thp  hill  hv 
Forest,  Indiana;  $100,000  for  recreation  man-  penses  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  ...^  m^,Vc^  Tko  o^r,tr„ii  v,„t  vT 
a«ement.  Boundary,  Waters  Canoe  Area.  $7,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  ^^  ^^^'  '^®  Council  has  been  Orga- 
Minnesota;  $90,000  for  additional  recreational  increase  over  the  House  bill  provides  $2,000,-  ^^ed  and  a  reasonable  program  has  been 
facilities.  Lake  Michigan  Recreation  Area,  000  for  the  NaUonal  Endowment  for  the  formulated  for  the  1967  fiscal  year.  The 
Michigan;  $105,000  lor  construction  of  a  Humanities  under  section  7(c)  of  the  act.  original  budget  request  for  this  activity 
bathhouse.  Lake  Glendale,  Shawnee  National  Amendment  No.  38:  Adds  Senate  language  was  $5  million,  the  conference  report 
Forest,  Illinois;  $85,000  for  preparation  of  providing  that  no  funds  under  this  appro-  provides  $2  million,  or  a  reduction  of  $3 
plans  and  specifications,  headquarters  build-  priation  item  may  be  used  for  any  grant  or  million.  In  the  opinion  of  the  con- 
ing, Black  Hills  National  Forest,  Custer,  other  payment  which  Is  to  be  used  directly  ferees  this  will  nrovirip  <;nfflripnt  fnnHc 
South  Dakota;  and  $1 14,000  for  the  installa-  or  Indirectly  for  the  destruction  of  the  Metro-  f ^r  th'o  fl rcf  vpq r -c  /^.^^ h  f  ♦»,  Vi 
tion  of  an  elevator  at  Blanchard  Springs  politen  Opera  House  In  New  York  City.  !,  ,^  i  year  s  operation  oi  tne  Na- 
Cavems.  Ozark  National  Forest.  Arkansas.  Smithsonian  Institution  °^^^  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 

Amendment  No.  30.  Appropriates  $37,821,-  ,  ,  Smithsonian  Institut  on  ^^^  included  in  the  conference  report 
000  for  forest  research,  instead  of  $34,955,000  „„:^?®°'*T'?  i  Appropriates  $22,523,-  ig  $9,500,000  for  the  heavy  metals  pro- 
as proposed  by  the  House  and  $38,578,000  as  ^^  HouTelnst^  of'$22  8«  0^  ^al^nrlSs^  ^"^"^  "^'^'''^  ^^  "«*  previously  consid- 
proposed  by  the  Senate.     The  Increase  over  bv  the  S^nlte                •22,844,000  as  proposed  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^      ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

the  House  bill  Includes :  $1 10.000  for  the  °Vhe  conferees  are  in  aereement  that  $50  000  amendment  that  went  to  the  Senate  after 
Beaver  Creek  project,  Arizona  watershed  pro-  ine  ccnierees  are  m  agreement  tnat  ^oo.ww  „oer«.^  k„  *v,«  n  .  .^ 
gram;  $140,000  for  additional  staffing  at  the  ot  available  funds  under  this  appropriation  the  bill  had  been  passed  by  the  House. 
Forest  Service  Laboratory  Morgantown  West  '^™  ^*^*''  ^^  "*«<*  ''y  *^^  Offlce  of  Exhibits  The  original  budget  request  for  this  ac- 
Vlrglnla;  $50,000  additional  staffing  at  the  ^°^  preparation  of  an  Alaskan  Centenary  tivity  was  $10,300,000.  The  provision  of 
Forest  Service  Laboratory,  Alexandria,  Loulsl-  Exhibit.  these  funds  is  to  accelerate  the  programs 
ana;  $40,000  for  additional  staffing  at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  gf  jj^g  Department  of  the  Interior  de- 
Forest  Service  Laboratory,  Bottineau,  North  Amendment  No.  40:  Appropriates  $2,718,-  voted  to  the  exploration,  discovery,  and 
Dakota;  $100,000  for  Alpine  snow  and  ava-  000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  production  technologies  of  heavy  metals 
lanche  control  research,  Fort  Collins,  Colo-  the  Senate  instead  of  $2,694,000  as  proposed  i  ,.v,r,-^.  c„nnlv  Hpnw  mptnle  <nr.lnrto 
rado;  $125,000  for  additional  staffing  at  the  by  the  House.  iv,Hri.Vr,^  vE;fv,  1^^  include 
southern  Hardwood  Laboratory.  StLeville,  correyiaor-Bataan  Memorial  Commission  SSc  Sine  '^old  .llv7r'  nf/tCm 
Mississippi;  $143,000  for  preparation  of  de-  .  ^^  .  x,  ..,  .  ,  ^  .n^  r^  metals— Including  gold.  Silver,  platinum, 
sign  and  specifications.  Forest  Service  Labor-  Amendment  No.  41:  Appropriates  $25,000  palladium,  osmlum,  and  iridium— tanta- 
atories-«28,000,  Lincoln.  Nebraska;  $40,000,  I?''  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the  h^q  ^nd  tin;  and  the  heavy  minerals. 
Burlington,  Vermont;  and  $75,000,  Durham.  H°^f  "^«*««i  °^  ^^'^^  "  proposed  by  the  monazlte  and  zircon. 

o/!  <,^,T*'l^^'''   ^t^°;T  for  construction  Senate.             winfiei^  k   dekton.  The  increased  needs  for  these  metals 

of  a  Silviculture  and  Animal  Problems  Lab-  Y.i«rix.i-u   i»._i^r.iNiu«,  4r.^.icf,-<r  onH  n^x-^yr^rrx^r^t  v.»„.> 

oratory.  Olympla.  Washington:   $690,000  for  Michael  J.  Kkwan,  by  Iwth  industry  and  Government  have 

construction  of  a  Forestry  Sciences  Labora-  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  Hansen,  placed    heavy    demands    on    OUT    known 

torv.  carbondale,  Illinois;  $1,000,000  for  the  "j?"^  O  Marsh,  mineral  reserves  and  resources.    For  ex- 

constructlon  of  an  addition  to  the  Forestry  n^^  mahon,  ample,  preliminary  figures  for  1965  Indi- 

Sclences  Laboratory,   Athens,   Georgia;    and  ^^     ^^^U  n  ^^^  production  of  20,000  fiasks  of  mer- 

118,000  for  additional  staffing  at  the  Forest  p^!m^k  T  Bow  ^ury  and  consumption  of  80,000  flasks; 

service  Laboratory.  Rapid  City,  South  Da-  ManagerVon  the  Part  of  the  House.  Projections  for  1966  indicate  a  deficit  of 

'^°^^-  20,000  to  55,000  flasks.     The  pattern  Is 

Department  of  Health.  Education  and  j^j.  denTqN     Mr  Speaker,  in  addi-  similar  for  silver;  in  1964  Industrial  con- 

Welfare  ^^^^  j^  ^^^  statement  contained  in  the  sumption  alone  was  3.3  times  production 

Public  Health  service  report,  I  wish  to  make  the  following  ad-  in  1964.    The  Nation  Is  almost  totally  de- 

Indlan  health  activities  ditional  statement:  pendent  on  outside  sources  for  tin  and 

Amendment  No.  31:  Appropriates  $73,671,-  -pjig  conference  total  Is  $1  321  615  800  platinum  and  heavily  dependent  on  such  • 

^  2^n  n^on°^«?!frnnL.'i?l.^X*  «^!^1^ Vf  The  conference  report  compared  With :'  sources  for  antimony  and  bismuth. 

$73,250,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.    The  ^              "  Improved  knowledge  for  determining 

increase   provided   over   the   House   bill   in-  Appropriations,  1966 +$14,705,330  gp^^hlmlcal  distribution  of  hpavv  mptala 

eludes:    $100,000   to  establish   an   area-wide  Budget  estimates,   1967 -18,644.700  geCKSnemicai  QlStriDUtlon  01  Heavy  metals 

preventive  mental  health  program  In  Alas-  House    bill +26,446,300  and  new  geologic,  geochemical,  and  geo- 

ka:  and  $321,000  for  the  operation  of  a  health     Senate  bill -8,139.200  physical    concepts    and    techniques    now 

cUnic  in  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota  to  care  -     o^^ui^^   +v,«  wii  /.or^^c  o  Hr.,^r>„T  D^J^e  l*-  Possible  to  locate  resources  hith- 

for  indigent  Indians  in  that  city.  ,    ^"  addition  the  bill  carries  a  Dorrow-  p^to  unrecognized  or  concealed.    Recent 

The    conferees    are    In    agreement    that  ^^g  authorization  ol  $26  million  lor  the  development  of  new,  more  precise,  lower 

$250,000  of  available  funds  which  the  House  helium  program.  ^^^^    ^^^^  jj^^^e  rapid  assay  techniques 

directed  be  used  along  with  the  Increased  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  conference  re-  which  can  be  brought  into  the  field  in 

appropriation  of  $250,000  to  combat  tracho-  port  provides  a  total  of  $26,446,300  over  nortablp    labnratnnps    mRkP    nn.«L<:ihlP    it 

ma,  be  restored  to  the  Hospital  Health  Serv-  the  amount  approved  by  the  House  for  Stifle  sJa?Jh  fSr  heTw  mS  on  a 

Z1T''^\^''\  \  distributed  among  con-  t^ig  bill,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  amount  Se  SvefSe  atteiSe     CuTr^ntl? 

sultant  services  to  broaden  medical  coverage     4j„j  ,„  n^'  „jr^r„^„„„^  ^„..,„,.*  ^„^,.^  scaie  never  oeiore  atiAinaoie     currently 

and  improve  quality  of  care,  maintenance.  Provided  in  the  conference  report  repre-  uneconomical    deposit*    can    be    made 

and  rehabilitation  for  overcoming  the  ex-  sents  a  reasonable  compromise  between  workable  by  development  of  new  mining 

isting  backlog  in  that  work,  and  equipment,  the  amounts  recommended  by  the  Senate  ^nd    metallui  gical    methods.      Greater 

Amendment  No.  32:  Appropriates  $13,464.-  and  the  House.  knowledge  of  the  geologic  occurrence  of       , 

000  for  construction  of  Indian  Health  facll-  To  put  this  in  proper  perspective,  I  the  heavj'  metals,  and  the  ability  to  dis-       ^ 

Uies  instead  of  $13,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  $16,-  cover  mines  and  ourlfv  them  for  use  will 

House   and   $13,928,000  as   proposed   by  the  »=«  nno  nf  fhP  1nrrpn.sp  nvpr  thP  Hoiksp  *1            P""iy  tnem  lor  use  will 

Senate.     The   increase   provided   over   the  ^^0,000  of  the  Increase  ovei  the  House  increase  the  supply  of  these  important 

House  bill  includes:  $87,000  for  the  renova-  represents   items    that   probably   would  meUls. 

Won  of  a  building  in  Rapid  City,  South  Da-  have  been  included  in  the  House  bill  If  The  third  item  not  originally  consid- 

kote  for  use  as  an  outpatient  clinic;  $93,000  they  had  been  submitted  in  proper  form  ered  by  the  House  Involves  $5,350,000  for 
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tiie  anadromoas  fish  program.  These 
funds  are  provided  to  c&vry  out  the  provl- 
slon.s  of  Public  Law  89-304  approved  Oc- 
tober 30,  1965.  for  the  conservation, 
development,  and  enhancement  of  the 
anadromous  fishery  resources  within  the 
several  States  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  act  contains  a  limitation  on  ap- 
propriation of  these  funds  until  June  30, 
1970.  during  which  time  not  more  than 
$25  million  can  be  made  available  for 
purposes  of  the  act 

This  legislr.tlon  was  enacted  too  late 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress  to 
provide  funding  for  its  provisions  In  the 
1967  budget  estimate.  This  has  proved 
to  be  a  ver>'  popular  program.     Funds 


provided  under  this  legislation  are  on  a 
50-50  matching  basis  with  the  States, 
and  numerous  States  have  already 
pledged  funds  for  their  share  of  the  cost 
of  conducting  this  program  in  the  re- 
spective States. 

The  remainder  of  the  increases  over 
the  House  bill  represent  an  Investment 
in  the  resources  and  the  economy  of  this 
Nation,  and  also  an  expanded  effort  to 
Improve  the  educational,  sanitation  and 
health  facilities  of  the  American  Indian. 
For  example  slightly  over  $2  million  of 
the  increase  over  the  House  bill  is  for 
various  services  and  facilities  for  the 
American  Indian;  $600,000  is  for  match- 
ing State  offerings  for  cooperative  water 


investigations;  and  slightly  over  $3.8 
million  of  the  Increase  is  related  to  vari- 
ous activities  connected  with  our  na- 
tional forests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the  items  in  this 
conference  report  have  received  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  conferees, 
and  I  believe  the  fimding  program  as 
proposed  in  this  conference  report  will 
provide  a  well-balanced  financial  plan 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  for  fiscal  year  1967,  and 
merits  the  approval  of  the  House. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  insert 
a  summary  tabulation  of  the  action 
taken  on  the  various  items  in  this  bill; 


Interior  and  related  agenciee  appropriation  bill,  1987 


1906 
appropria- 
tion 

1967 
budget 
estimate 

Passed 
House 

Passed 
Senate 

Conference 
action 

Conference  action  compared  with—        _ 

Ita 

1966 
appropria- 
tion 

Budget 

estimate 

House 

Senate 

TlTLl  I— D«f  AKTM»rr  OF  THE  DTTXatOK 

I'libllc  land  management    

1306,679.000 

126,072,170 

227,092,100 

22,486,000 

6,306,000 

4,806,800 

4,557,200 

$324,074,000 

150,492,000 

196,684,100 

30,946,000 

6,894,000 

4,704.000 

5,186,000 

1320,835,000 

136,210.000 

199,179,000 

29,851,000 

6,894,000 

4,650,000 

4, 984, 100 

$323,606,300 

147,060,000 

211,004,600 

29,851,000 

6,894,000 

4,704.000 

5,051,700 

1322. 2ia  300 

145.960,000 

207,827,200 

29,851,000 

a  894, 000 

4,704.000 

4,998,900 

-(-»16,531,300 

-f-19,887,830 

-19,465,100 

-f7, 366, 000 

-(-498,000 

-f  107, 200 

-f  441, 700 

-Jl.  863, 700 
-4,532,000 

+ia843,100 
-1,096,000 

+11,375,300 
+9, 760, 000 
+8,448,200 

-$1,296,000 

M  insral  rasouTces 

—1,100  000 

Flah,  wlMUfc.  and  p«rk«  

-3,467,400 

Offloe  of  Saline  Water 

Offlce  of  Wat«r  Keaources  Research  

Offlc*  or  the  Solicitor 

+84,000 
+14.800 

OfBc*  nf  th»  (i^ifrftary 

-187,100 

—52,800 

Total,  definite  approprlattou. 

Total,  appropriations  of  receipt* 

606,878,470 
1^745,000 
(16,000,000) 

718,980,100 
124,666,000 
(26,000,000) 

702,608,100 
124,666.000 
(28.000,000) 

728, 161, 600 
124,666,000 
(26,000,000) 

722, 245, 400 
124.666,000 
(26,000,000) 

-t-25,366,930 

-21,079,000 

(-f-ia  000,000) 

+3,265,300 

+19,642,300 

-6,816,200 

Totali  borrowing  authority 

Total,  title  I,  Interior 

842,623,470 

843,646,100 

827, 269, 100 

852,827,600 

846.911,400 

-f4, 287. 930 

+3, 265, 300 

+19,642,300 

-5,816,200 

Tm.I  U— BElATtD  AOSKcnea 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Servloe: 
Definite  approprtations    . . 

330,021,000 
78a  000 

329,518,000 
780,000 

328,203.000 
780,000 

333,526,000 
780,000 

,'«2,098,000 
78a  000 

-(-2,077,000 

+2, 88a  000 

+3,896,000 

-1,428,000 

Appropriation  of  receipts.. 

Total,  Format  Service 

330, 801, 000 

81,000 
123,000 

82,644,000 

347,000 

818,000 

4,104,000 

10,700,000 
£0,000 

7saooo 

26.639.000 

100.000 

1, 425, 000 

2.'5,000 

6,876,000 

174,000 
300,000 

20,000 

330,298,000 

61,400 
115,000 

88,870,000 

438,000 

7,344,000 

18,630,000 

13,930,000 

328,963,000 

61,400 
115,000 

87,250,000 

382,000 

1.00^000 

la  465. 000 

7.000,000 

334,306,000 

61,400 
116,000 

88. 589, 000 

382,000 

1,005,000 

10,455.000 

9,000,000 

332,878,000 

61,400 
115,000 

88, 135, 000 

382,000 

1,005,000 

la  455, 000 

8,000,000 

-i-2.077,000 

-29,600 
-8,000 

-f  5, 481, 000 

-f  35, 000 

-f- 187, 000 

•f  6, 351, 000 

-1,700,000 
-50,800 

+157,000 
-(-4, 907. 000 

-100.000 
-1.400.000 

+2,680,000 

+3,805,000 

-1.428,000 

feileral  Coal  Mine  Safsty  Bonrd  of  B»- 
Tlew 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts,.          ... 

T>»p«rtment  of  Health,  Rrlncation.  and 
Welfare.  Public  Health  Service:  Indian 
health  activities.  .           

Intllan  C'bilnia  C'ommtaaldn 

-735,000 

-56,000 

-6,239.000 

-8, 175, 000 

-4,930,000 

+885,000 

-464,000 

National  Capital  Plaiining  Commission 

National  Capital  TniD.sportatinn  Agency 

\  itlMHul   FounJatlon  on   the   Arts  and 

+2,00a000 

N  -itupiuil  (  o'liicil  rin  tlw  Arts 

Vit'li'"  \^x\k\  \a^\  Kflvlew  Commission 

907.000 
35,791,000 

907,000 
31,422.000 

907,000 
31,767,000 

907,000 
31,446,000 

-4,345,000 

+24,000 

-321,000 

<  ;vU  W  ar  *  tnitemurtl  *  oimnlssion 

35,000 
26,000 

35.000 
25.000 

36,000 
25,000 

25.000 
25,000 

-laooo 

-laooo 

I.ew'.s  anti  Clark  Trail  Conimlssion 

Triuwllioiial  Rrants  to  Alaska 

—5, 376. 000 

-(-16.000 
-200,000 

+60,000 

F«ilernl     'levelnpiiieut     planning     com- 

190,000 

190.000 

190,000 

180,000 

Krftitklui     Delano     HooMvelt    Mamorlal 

80.000 

80.000 

80.000 

8a  000 

Total.  (leftnit«  approprtatlona  ....... 

Total   Auttronriiitloii  of  r^(vli>ts 

4«S,  307,000 
780,000 

496.834,400 
780,000 

467,120.400 
780.000 

476, 147, 400 
78a  000 

473.934,400 
78a  000 

+ia417.400 

-21, 9ia  000 

-|-«.80iOOO 

-2,223,000 

Total,  title  II,  relat«d  agencies 

464,287,000 

496.614.400 

467.900.400 

476,827,400 

471704.400 

+ia  417. 400 

-21.9ia000 

+6.804.000 

—2.223.000 

Orand  total 

Definite  appropriations 

1, 160, 38&  470 
146,525,000 
(16.000.000) 

1.214.814.500 
126.446.000 
(26,000,000) 

1, 168. 723,  500 
125.446.000 
(36,000,000) 

1,204.309.000 
125.446,000 
(36,00a000) 

1. 186. 169. 800 
125.446.000 
(26. 000, 000) 

+35.784.330 
-21.079.000 

(+iaooaooo) 

-18,644,700 

+2a446.300 

-8,138.200 

ApprofM-iatloo  of  receipt* 

riorrowliig  authority 

Tot,;                       

1,106.810,470  i,34a2ea500  li.2i».inB  sno  1 

1,329,755,000 

1. 321. 615, 800 

+14,705.330 

-18.644,700 

+26.446,300 

-8.139.200 

1 

Mr  DENTON  Mr  Si^eaker.  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  to  ii^clude  at  this 
point  in  tiie  Record  a  summary  tabula- 
tion of  various  items  presented  in  the 
bhl 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objec'ion 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DE.MTON      Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 


the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Reifel]. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chair- 
man of  our  Subcommittee  on  Interior 
has  done  an  outstanding  Job  in  repre- 
sentiivg  the  managers  of  the  House  in  the 
conference.  He  has  made  an  adequate 
explanation.  All  of  us  who  are  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  have 
signed  this  report. 

I  hope  the  House  will  accept  the  re- 


port without  modification.  I  heartily 
support  it  in  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wid- 
nall]. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaket,  I  am 
very  pleased  at  the  action  of  the  Mem- 
bers in  supporting  so  overwhelmingly  the 
amendment    to   save    the    Metrojpolitan 
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Opera  House,  as  a  condition  on  the  funds 
provided  the  National  Arts  Endowment. 

This  amendment  was  offered  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt,  and  is 
similar  to  the  amendment  which  I 
wished  to  offer  in  the  House  In  connec- 
tion with  the  appropriation  for  the  Na- 
tional Arts  Endowment  on  April  5.  My 
amendment  was  stricken  on  a  point  of 
order. 

I  pointed  out  at  that  time  that  many 
of  our  historic  buildings  and  sites  that 
are  rich  in  tradition,  history,  and  archi- 
tecture and  of  great  cultural  and  ar- 
tistic value  are  threatened  by  the  bull- 
dozers and  the  wrecking  balls.  Already, 
some  6,000  of  our  heritage  of  12,000  most 
historically  significant  buildings  have 
been  destroyed,  by  progress  of  a  kind 
which  takes  no  account  of  history  or 
cultural  and  artistic  values.  The  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  was  almost  a  vic- 
tim of  this  kind  of  shortsighted  progress. 

The  amendment  voted  by  this  House 
today  has  had  a  major  role  in  saving  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  and  It  estab- 
lishes a  precedent  of  major  significance. 
(Certainly  no  Federal  funds  should  be 
used  to  destroy  our  historic  landmarks 
and  our  cultural  monuments.  Saving 
these  is  a  mark  of  our  maturity  as  a 
nation. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  note  that  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  has  passed 
overwhelmingly  a  measure  to  save  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  it  will  be  signed  by  Gtovemor 
Rockefeller,  especially  since  it  has  had 
such  overwhelming  support. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  all  is 
said  and  done,  as  I  understand  it,  this 
bill  is  $26  Vz  million  more  than  when  it 
left  the  House.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DENTON.  That  is  correct,  but  as 
I  have  stated.  $16,850,000  of  the  increase 
is  represented  by  three  items  not  pre- 
viously considered"  by  the  House  which 
probably  would  have  had  the  support  of 
the  House.  Excluding  these  amounts, 
the  net  increase  over  the  House  is  about 
$9.5  million  more. 

Mr.  GROSS.     $9.5  million  more? 

Mr.  DENTON.  $9.5  million  above  the 
House  bill,  if  we  exclude  the  three  items 
not  previously  considered  by  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  should  we  take  out 
three  items? 

Mr.  DENTON.  The  reason  is  that  had 
those  items  been  considered  by  the 
House,  they  probably  would  have  been 
approved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  but  it  is 
strictly  an  assumption  when  he  says  that 
if  the  items  totaling  nearly  $17  million 
had  been  considered  by  the  House  they 
would  have  been  adopted.  That  is  an 
assurnptlon. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Of  course  I  cannot  say 
for  certain  what  the  House  would  have 
done,  but  I  do  know  that  the  subcom- 
mittee which  handles  these  matters 
would  have  approved  the  items. 

Mr.  GROSS.  By  any  possibility  is 
there  money  in  this  bill  for  the  new  arts 


museum  which  is  being  proposed  at  the 
other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue;  for 
a  building  to  house  some  kind  of  so- 
called  art? 

Mr.  DENTON.  There  are  no  funds  in 
this  bill  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  there  never 
wiU  be. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr. Morris]. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
a  question  concerning  an  item  for  funds 
for  a  school  in  Tularosa,  N.  Mex.  This 
is  a  peripheral  school  which  both  Indian 
children  and  non-Indian  children  at- 
tend. My  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Walker]  and  I 
testified  for  this  project  on  the  House 
side.  When  it  went  to  the  Senate  side, 
the  Senate  put  it  in.  The  Senate  has 
put  it  in  2  years  in  a  row. 

Could  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
give  me  any  words  of  encouragement 
about  this  proposal? 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  know  how  great  the 
Interest  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  is  in  this  projeci,.  I  know  how- 
hard  he  has  worked  for  the  education  of 
the  Indians. 

I  assure  the  gentleman  that  the  com- 
mittee is  sympathetic  with  his  position. 
However,  it  was  a  matter  of  give  and 
take  on  many  of  the  items  in  conference. 
For  New  Mexico  the  House  bill  provided 
$1,120,000  for  construction  of  schools,  in- 
cluding $700,000  planning  funds  for 
the  school  at  Albuquerque  which  will 
cost  about  $12  million  to  build.  For  this 
reason,  in  considering  the  general  school 
construction  program,  the  Tularosa 
project  was  assigned  a  lower  priority.  I 
am  sure  we  will  give  it  careful  consid- 
eration at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota,  so  that  I 
may  obtain  an  expression  from  him  on 
this  same  matter. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  [Mr  Reifel]. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Morris]. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  courtesy.  As  he 
knows,  my  colleague  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Walker]  and  I  have  been  very  in- 
terested in  securing  funds  for  a  school 
at  Tularosa,  N.  Mex.  As  the  gentleman 
very  well  knows,  this  is  a  peripheral 
school  attended  by  both  Indian  and  non- 
Indian  children.  We  have  been  atempt- 
Ing  to  get  money  to  concentrate  the  local 
school  districts,  because  they  are  bonded 
to  the  upmost  of  their  capacity,  so  that 
they  can  help  build  a  new  school  to  take 
care  of  both  the  Indian  and  the  non- 
Indian  children.  We  testified  about  this 
and  talked  about  it  before  our  commit- 
tee here.  Twice  the  Senate  put  it  in  the 
bill.  Could  the  gentleman  give  me  some 
indication  of  his  feeling  as  to  the  merits 
of  this  project? 


Mr.  REIFEL.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Morris]  is  not  excelled 
by  any  other  person  in  his  interest  in  the 
education  of  Indian  children  in  New 
Mexico.  The  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  Subcommittee  on  Interior  Appropri- 
ations, has  well  stated  the  reason  why 
this  particular  item  was  not  suxepted  in 
conference.  I  would  give  the  gen Jeman 
from  New  Mexico  the  same  Eissurance  as 
the  chairman  did  that  we  will  coiisider, 
at  a  later  date,  his  request  which  has  so 
eloquently  been  put  forward  by  him  and 
his  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Walker],  before  our  sub- 
committee. I  am  tremendously  interest- 
ed not  only  as  a  member  of  an  Indian 
tribe,  but  as  one  who  is  sdso  trying  to 
help  the  Indian  people  get  adjusted  in 
our  society,  by  attending  mixed  schools 
similsir  to  the  one  presently  operating 
with  these  improvements  in  the  gentle- 
man's district.  I  want  to  give  him  that 
assurance. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Msissachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  imderstand  that  you 
retained  additional  funds  in  here  for  the 
fisheries  program  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  which  I  advocated  but 
you  did  not  go  along  with  the  Senate  in 
the  money  that  they  inserted  here  for 
a  wildlife  management  program  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  REIFEL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  was  quite  disappointed 
in  this.  It  is  a  very  small  sum  of  money, 
amounting  to  only  $15,000,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  Could  you  give  me  any  reas- 
surance that  your  committee  is  going  to 
give  this  some  serious  consideration  next 
year  and  see  that  we  get  this  money  back 
in  there? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
assure  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts that  this  matter  is  being  given  se- 
rious consideration.  This  same  request 
is  coming  from  other  State  institutions, 
universities,  and  colleges,  throughout 
the  country.  This  subject  was  se- 
riously discussed  in  conference,  and  it  is 
hoped  by  next  year  a  uniform  policy  will 
be  developed,  because  it  is  felt  that  all 
institutions  ought  to  be  given  uniform 
and  equitable  consideration.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  been  re- 
quested to  take  action  in  this  regard. 
Perhaps  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Denton]  has  additional  c<Mn- 
ment  on  this. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  stated  our  position  very  well.  I 
would  only  add  that  the  conference  re- 
jx>rt  contains  instructions  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  give  this  mat- 
ter consideration  in  the  formulation  of 
the  1968  budget  estimates. 

Mr.  CONTE.  As  I  understand  it  frc«n 
both  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  there  is  one  university  in 
the  United  States  receiving  $40,000  for 
their  wildlife  management. 

Mr.  DENTON.  There  is  one  funded 
at  that  level,  yes. 
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Mr  CONTE.  And  you  have  aaked  for 
a  policy  statement  on  it? 

Mr   DENTON.     That  Is  right. 
Mr    CONTE.     And  next  year  we  can 
look  forward  to  where  either  ail  of  them 
will  have  $40,000  or  all  of  them  will  be 
brought  down  to  a  lower  figure'' 

Mr  DENTON  We  have  instructed 
the  Department  to  review  this  matter, 
but  I  do  not  know  what  their  recommen- 
dation will  be 

Mr.  CONTE  I  will  go  along  with  the 
committee  this  year,  but  will  not  go 
along  with  it  again  If  one  university  Is 
allowed  $40,000  for  its  wildlife  manage-  Adalis 
ment  program,  then  every  State  univer-  Addabbo 
sity  should  be  allowed  the  same  amount 
of  money  We  should  not  di.scrimlnate 
here.  You  cannot  make  fish  of  one  and 
fowl  of  another.  You  rest  a.ssured  I 
will  be  watching  this  item  next  year  and 
hope  that  the  committee  will  go  along 
with  full  funding  of  this  program. 

Mr  WALKER  of  New  Me.xico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr  DENTON  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico 

Mr  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I,  too,  want  to  say  that  I  ap- 
preciate the  sympathy  and  considera- 
tion that  this  group  has  given  to  the 
Tularosa  School  District,  and  I  would 
hope  that  next  year  we  can  proceed  with 
this  project,  because  it  i.s  imiwrtant,  not 
only  to  the  white  children,  but  to  the 
Indian  children,  that  we  give  this  school 
help 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  found  that  during 
the  short  time  I  have  been  here,  we  have 
spent  considerable  sums  of  money  and 
that  we  have  given  a  lot  of  attention  to 
the  world  in.sofar  as  education  is  con- 
cerned I  believe  It  is  only  proper  that 
we  take  care  of  some  of  our  own  people. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
very  much  for  yielding  to  me  this  time. 
Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  House  conferees 
for  the  action  taken  in  conference  to 
improve  the  funding  picture  for  Indian 
programs,  especially  those  in  Oklahoma 
which  had  been  severely  cut  in  the 
budget 

The  conference  changes  are  a  sub- 
stantial victory  for  the  Indian  extension 
and  housing  programs  m  Oklahoma,  and 
are  deeply  appreciated. 

The  $93,000  for  planning  of  a  new 
Public  Health  Service  hospital  at  Clare- 
more.  Okla  ,  will  pave  the  way  to  con- 
struction of  a  new  facility  which  Is 
urgently  needed  I  hope  there  will  be 
no  further  delay  in  construction  of  this 
new  hospital 

The  undertaking  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
Honorable  Wintield  Denton,  and  of  his 
great  subcommittee,  is  very  much  appre- 
ciated 

Mr    DENTON      Mr    Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
T.^e   SPEAKER.     Tlie  question   is  on 
agre^'lng  to  the  conference  report 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
•^eared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 


not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order     9???°;  H.*'^" 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.    Evidently  a  quorum     pttinge 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  wUl  notify  absent     Pei'iy 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  378,  nays  10,  not  voting  43,  as 
follows: 
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Albert 

Anderson,  ni. 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Andrews. 
George  W. 

Andrews, 
Glenn 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

A.shbrook 

A.shley 

Ashmore 

Asplzudl 

Ayres 

Bandstra 

Barrett 

Bates 

Battln 

Beclcworth 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  CalU. 
Brown,  Clar- 
ence J..  Jr. 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahlU 
Callan 
Callaway 
Cameron 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen,  9 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Cnaey 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Curtln 
Daddarlo 
Dague 
Daniels 
Davia,  Oa. 
Dawaon 
de  la  Oarxa 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 


[Roll  No.  1051 

TEAS— 378 
Derwlnski 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
DulskI 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Dwyer 
Dyal 

Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 


Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwln 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kaisten 

Karth 


Edwards,  Calif.  Kastenmeler 


Erlenborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farhsteln 

Parnsley 

Parnum 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Plndley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 


Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

King.  Utah 

Klrwau 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 


Ford,  Gerald  R.  Llpecomb 

Ford,  Long,  La. 

William  D.  Love 

Fountain  McCarthy 

Fraser  McClory 

Prellnghuysen  McCulloch 

Frledel  McDade 

Fulton,  Pa.  McDowell 

Pulton,  Tenn.  McEwen 
Fuqua 


Oarmatz 

Gathings 

Oettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

GllUgan 

Gonzalez 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Grelgg 

Grlder 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubeer 

Gumey 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

HawklnB 

Hays 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 


McFall 

McGrath 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Main  lard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

MtUer 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morse 

Morton 

Moaher 

Multer 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Natcber 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

O'Brien 

CHara,  lU. 

OHara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 


Olson,  Minn. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Sweeney 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Rosenthal 

Talcott 

O-NeUl,  Mass. 

RostenkowBkl 

Taylor 

Ottlnger 

RoudebuBh 

Teague,  Calif. 

Passman 

Roush 

Tenzer 

Patman 

Roybal 

Thomas 

Patten 

Rumsfeld 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Pelly 

Ryan 

Thompson,  Tex 

Perkins 

Satterfleld 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Phllbln 

St  Germain 

Todd 

Pickle 

St.  Onge 

Trimble 

Pike 

Saylor 

Tuck 

Plrnle 

Scheuer 

Tunney 

Poage 

Schlsler 

Tuten 

Poff 

Schmldhauser 

Udall 

Pool 

Schneebell 

Ullman 

Price 

Schwelker 

Utt 

Puclnskl 

Secrest 

Van  Deerlln 

Purcell 

Selden 

Vanlk 

Qule 

Senner 

VIgorlto 

QulUen 

Shipley 

Waggonner 

Race 

Shrlver 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Randall 

Sickles 

Watklns 

Redlln 

Slkes 

Watson 

Rees 

Slsk 

Watts 

Reld,  ni. 

Skubltz 

Weltner 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Slack 

Whalley 

Relfel 

Smith,  Calif. 

White,  Idaho 

Relnecke 

Smith,  Iowa 

White,  Tex. 

Reuss 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Whitener 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Smith.  Va. 

Whltten 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Springer 

Wldnall 

Rivers,  S  C. 

Stafford 

Wolff 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Staggers 

Wright 

Ro^erts 

St.ilbaum 

Wyatt 

Roblson 

Stanton 

Yates 

Rodlno 

Steed 

Young 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Stephens 

Younger 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Stratton 

Zablockl 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Stubblefleld 

Ronan 

Sullivan 
NAYS— 10 

Brock 

Gross 

Walker,  Miss. 

Curtis 

Hall 

Wydler 

Davis,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Ooodell 

Laird 

NOT  VOTING— 43 

Abbltt 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Powell 

Baring 

Hubert 

Reenlck 

Boggs 

Hosmer 

Roncallo 

BoUing 

Kxebs 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Carter 

Leggett 

Scott 

Celler 

Long,  Md. 

Teague,  Tex. 

CoUler 

MacGregor 

ToU 

Colmer 

Martin.  Mass. 

Tupper 

Corbett 

Mathlas 

Vivian 

Corman 

Michel 

Williams 

Edwards.  La. 

Morrison 

walls 

Ellsworth 

Moss 

Wilson,  Bob 

Fogarty 

Murray 

Wilson, 

Gallagher 

Nix 

Charles  H. 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Pepper 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Krebs  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Pogarty  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texaa  with  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.   Colmer  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  WUUs. 

Mr.  Vivian  with  Mr  Powell. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Moes. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Murray. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  armounced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  The  Clerk  will  report  the 
amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  Numbered  5:  Page  7, 
line  2 :  "Provided  further,  That  not  to  exceed 
$918,000  shall  be  for  assistance  to  the  Tula- 
rosa, New  Mexico,  School  District  No.  4  for 
construction  of  Junior  high  and  high  school 
facilities,  and  to  the  Maddock,  North  Dakota, 
Public  School  District  No.  9  for  construction 
of  a  public  high  school." 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Denton  movee  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  5  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed.  Insert  the  following: 
":  Provided  further,  That  not  to  exceed 
$468,000  shall  be  for  assistance  to  the  Mad- 
dock,  North  Dakota,  Public  School  District 
No.  9  for  construction  of  a  public  high 
school". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  motion 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  obiectlon. 


PARTICIPATION  SALES  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HR.  14544)  to 
promote  private  financing  of  credit  needs 
and  to  provide  for  an  eflQcient  and  order- 
ly method  of  liquidating  financial  assets 
held  by  Federal  credit  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  14544,  with 
Mr.  Keogh  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  section  1.  ending  on  line  4,  page 
1  of  the  bill. 

If  there  are  no  amendments  to  the 
section,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  302(c)  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  fol- 
lowing "(c)"; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "undertakings  and 
activities"  a  comma  and  "hereinafter  in  this 
subsection  called  "trusts',"; 


(3)  by  striking  out  the  words  "offered  to 
It  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
or  its  Administrator,  or  by  such  Agency's  con- 
stituent units  or  agencies  or  the  heads  there- 
of, or  any  first  mortgages  In  which  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  any  agency"  In  the  first  sentence 
thereof  and  by  inserting  "and  other  types  of 
securities,  including  any  Instrximent  com- 
munity known  as  a  security,  hereinafter  in 
this  subsection  called  ■obligations,'  in  which 
the  United  States  or  any  executive  depart- 
ment, agency,"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence 
thereof  and  substituting  therefor  the  follow- 
ing: "Participations  or  other  instruments  is- 
sued by  the  Association  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  to  the  same  extent  as  securities 
which  are  direct  obligations  of  or  obligations 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  or  interest  by  the 
United  States  be  deemed  to  be  exempt  se- 
curities witliln  the  meaning  of  laws  admin- 
istered by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission."; and 

(5)  by  striking  out  the  fourth  sentence 
thereof. 

(b)  Section  302(c)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following : 

"(2)   Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  head  of  any  executive  depart- 
ment,   agency,    or    instrumentality    of    the 
United  States,  hereinafter  In  this  subsection 
called  the  'trustor',  is  authorized  to  set  aside 
a  part  or  all  of  any  obligations  held  by  him 
and  subject  them  to  a  trust  or  trusts  and,  In- 
cident thereto,  may  guarantee  to  the  trustee 
timely  payment  thereof.     The  trust  instru- 
ment may  provide  for  the  Issuance  and  sale 
of  beneficial  Interests  or  participations,  by 
the  trustee.  In  such  obligations  or  In  the 
right  to  receive  Interest  and  principal   col- 
lections therefrom;  and  may  provide  for  the 
substitution  or  withdrawal  of  such  obliga- 
tions, or  for  the  substitution  of  cash  for  ob- 
ligations.   The  trust  or  trusts  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  taxation.    The  trust  Instrument  may 
also  contain  other  appropriate  provisions  in 
keeping  with  the  purposes  of  thus  subsec- 
tion.    Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Association  may  be  named  and 
may  act  as  trustee  of  any  such  trusts  and, 
for  the  purposes  thereof,  the  title  to  such  ob- 
ligations shall  be  deemed  to  have  passed  to 
the  Association  in  trust:  Provided.  That  the 
trust  Instrument  shall  provide  that  custody, 
control,  and  administration   of  the  obliga- 
tions shall  remain  In  the  trustor  subjecting 
the  obligations  to  the  trust,  subject  to  trans- 
fer to  the  trustee  in  event  of  default  or  prob- 
able default,  as  determined  by  the  trustee, 
In  the  payment  of  principal  and  Interest  of 
the    beneficial    interests    or    participations. 
Collections  from  obligations  subject  to  the 
trust  shall  be  dealt  with  as  provided  In  the 
Instrimient  creating  the  trust.    The  trust  In- 
strument shall  provide  that  the  trustee  will 
promptly  pay  to  the  trustor  the  full  net  pro- 
ceeds of  any  sale  of  beneficial  interests  or 
participations  to  the  extent  they  are  based 
upon  such  obligations  or  collections.    Such 
proceeds   shall   be   dealt   with    as   otherwise 
provided  by  law  for  sales  or  repayment  of 
such  obligations.     The  effect  of  both  past 
and  future  sales  of  any  issue  of  beneficial  In- 
terests or  participations  shall  be  the  same, 
to  the  extent  of  the  principal  of  such  issue, 
as  the  direct  sale  of  the  obligations  subject 
to  the  trust.    Any  trustor  creating  a  trust  or 
trusts  hereunder  is  authorized  to  purchase, 
through   the   facilities  of   the   trustee,   out- 
standing  beneficial    interests   or    participa- 
tions to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of  his  re- 
sjjonslblUty  to  the  trustee  on  beneficial  in- 
terests   or   participations    outstanding,    and 
to  pay  his  proper  share  of  the  costs  and  ex- 
penses   Incurred    by    the    Federal    National 
Mortgage  Association  as  trustee  pursuant  to 
the  trust  Instrument,  and  for  these  purposes 
may  vise   any  appropriated  funds  or  other 
amounts  available  to  him  for  the  general 


purposes  or  programs  to  which  the  obliga- 
tions subjected  to  the  trust  are  related. 

"(3)  It  any  trustor  shall  guarantee  to  the 
trustee  the  timely  payment  of  obligations 
he  subjects  to  a  trust  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, and  it  becomes  necessary  for  such 
trustor  to  meet  his  responsibilities  under 
such  guaranty,  he  is  authorized  to  fulfill 
such  guaranty  by  using  any  appropriated 
funds  or  other  amounts  available  to  him  for 
the  general  purposes  or  programs  to  which 
the  obligations  subjected  to  the  trust  are  re- 
lated. 

"(4)  The  Association,  as  trustee,  is  author- 
ized to  issue  and  sell  beneficial  Interests  or 
participations  under  this  subsection,  not- 
withstanding that  aggregate  receipts  from 
obligations  subject  to  the  related  trust  are 
or  may  become  insufficient  in  amotmt  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  by  the  trustee  {on  a 
timely  basis  out  of  current  receipts  or  other- 
wise) of  all  Interest  or  principal  on  such  in- 
terests or  imrtlclpatlons  (after  provision  for 
all  costs  and  expenses  Incurred  by  the  trustee, 
fairly  prorated  among  trustors)  :  Provided, 
That  no  such  beneficial  interests  or  partici- 
pations shall  be  Issued  In  relation  to  any  ob- 
ligations unless  the  trustee  determines  there 
Is  a  reasonable  probability  there  will  not  be 
an  Insufficiency  as  aforesaid,  or  unless  the 
amounts  Issued  are  within  aggregate  princi- 
pal amounts  authorized  In  advance  in  ap- 
propriation Acts,  and  it  shall  be  In  ordw 
to  include  provisions  authorizing  such  is- 
suance in  an  appropriation  Act.  When- 
ever such  an  aggregate  principal  amount 
Is  so  authorized,  there  shall  be  established 
on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  as  Indefinite 
appropriations  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary from  time  to  time  to  enable  the  trustor 
to  pay  the  trustee  such  Insufficiency  as  the 
trustee  may  require  on  account  of  outstand- 
ing beneficial  Interests  are  partlcljmtlons. 
and  such  trustor  shall  make  timely  pay- 
ments to  the  trustee  from  such  appropria- 
tions, subject  to  and  in  accord  with  the  trust 
instrument." 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  reading  the 
bill),  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  this  sec- 
tion, down  to  page  7,  line  7,  be  dispensed 
with,  with  the  understanding  that  It  will 
be  subject  to  amendment  at  any  point 
and  also  subject  to  any  points  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
because  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman]  made  the  proposition  that 
points  of  order  would  be  reserved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  several  points 
of  order.  I  would  like  to  have  it  under- 
stood that  I  shall  have  an  opportunity 
to  present  these  points  of  order  at  the 
appropriate  time,  which  should  be  right 
now,  or  as  soon  as  this  unanimous-con- 
sent request  is  put,  I  would  assume,  be- 
cause of  the  points  of  order  apply  to  that 
part  of  the  bill  which  the  gentleman 
under  his  unanimous-consent  request 
would  dispense  with  reading. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
that  If  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  granted.  It  will  be  In  order 
for  the  gentleman  to  offer  any  points  of 
order. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  JONAS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  language  ap- 
pearing on  page  4,  line  22.  beginning 
with  the  word  "and",  which  language  is 
as  follows;  "and  for  these  purposes  may 
'ose  any  appropriated  funds  or  other 
amounts  available  to  him  for  the  general 
purposes  or  programs  to  which  the  obli- 
gations subjected  to  the  trust  are  re- 
lated." 

Mr  Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  against  this  language  in  the  bill 
on  the  ground  that  It  violates  clause  4, 
rule  XXI.  of  the  rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  requires  that  bills 
malting  appropriations  may  not  originate 
in  committees  other  than  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  E)o€s  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
concede  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  sustains 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  language 
appearing  on  page  5,  line  5.  begrinning 
with  the  word  "he"  and  continuing 
through  lines  5,  6.  7.  and  8  to  the  word 
"related,"  which  language  is  as  follows; 
"he  Is  authorized  to  fulfill  such  guaranty 
by  using  any  appropriated  funds  or  other 
amounts  available  to  him  for  the  gen- 
eral purposes  or  programs  to  which  the 
obligations  subjected  to  the  trust  are 
related." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  against  this  language  on  the 
ground  that  it  violates  clause  4,  rule 
XXI  of   the   House  of   Repre.sentatlves. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentlem.an  from  North 
Carolina  has  added  some  language  which 
he  does  not  really  intend  to  include  in  his 
point  of  order''  As  I  understand,  the 
gentleman  intended  to  make  a  point  of 
order  against  the  language  on  page  5, 
line  5,  starting  with  the  word  "by"  down 
to  and  Including  the  word  related"  on 
line  8.  In  other  words,  as  I  understand, 
the  gentleman  Intends  to  make  a  point 
of  order  against  the  language  reading  as 
follows:  "by  using  any  appropriated 
funds  or  other  amounts  available  to  him 
for  the  general  purposes  or  programs  to 
which  the  obligations  subjected  to  the 
trust  are  related," 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr,  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  is  correct  and  it  was 
my  purpose  to  have  the  point  of  order 
lie  against  the  language  on  page  5,  line 
5,  beginning  with  the  word  "by"  down  to 
and  including  the  word  "related"  on 
lines. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  against  this  language  on 
the  ground  that  it  violates  clause  4.  rule 
XXI,  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
cede the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  sustains 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  on  page  4,  line  22.  to 
strike  out  the  comma  after  the  word  "in- 
strjment"  and  Insert  a  period,  and  on 


page  5.  line  5.  after  the  word  "guaranty" 
to  Insert  a  period.  In  order  that  the  bill 
read  correctly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  3,  line  3 
strUte  out  "Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,"  and  Insert:  "Subject  to  the 
limitations  provided  In  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection," 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a 
point  of  order  against  the  language  to 
be  amended  by  the  committee  amend- 
ment. I  would  not  Insist  on  the  point  of 
order  if  I  knew  the  committee  amend- 
ment would  be  adopted. 

Should  the  committee  amendment  be 
rejected,  I  inquire  of  the  Chair  if  I  then 
might  be  able  to  lodge  my  point  of  order 
against  the  language  stricken  by  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wlU 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina that  the  Chair  will  undertake  to  pro- 
tect the  gentleman's  right  to  raise  points 
of  order  under  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  at 
any  time  during  the  consideration  of  this 
section  of  the  bill  whether  the  committee 
amendments  are  adc^ted  or  rejected. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  next  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  9,  strike  the  word  "may" 
and  Insert  "•shall". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  smiendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  18,  strike  the  words  "Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
the"  and  Insert  "The". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  32,  after  the  word  "tnist" 
strike  the  colon  and  the  words  "Provided, 
That  the"  and  Insert  a  period  and  the  word 
"The". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On   page   6,   Une    1,   strUw   out  "IT'  and 

Insert  "When". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  Une  1,  strike  out  "shaU  guar- 
antee" and  Insert  "guarantees". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  ime  9,  strike  out  section  (4) 
and  insert: 

"(4)  Beneficial  Interests  or  participations 
shall  not  be  Issued  for  the  account  of  any 
trustor  In  an  aggregate  principal  amount 
greater  than  Is  authorized  with  respect  to 
such  trustor  In  an  appropriation  Act,  Any 
such  authorization  shall  remain  available 
until  used, 

"(5)  The  Association,  as  trustee,  is  au- 
thorized to  issue  and  sell  beneficial  interesu 
or  participations  under  this  subsection,  not- 
withstanding that  there  may  be  an  Insuffl- 
clency  In  aggregate  receipts  from  obligations 
subject  to  the  related  trust  to  provide  for  the 
payment  by  the  trustee  (on  a  timely  basis 
out  of  current  receipts  or  otherwise)  of  all 
Interest  or  principal  on  such  interests  or 
participations  (after  provision  for  all  costs 
and  expenses  incurred  by  the  trustee,  fairly 
prorated  among  trustors).  Whenever  the 
Issuance  of  an  aggregate  principal  amount 
Is  authorized  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of 
this  subsection,  such  an  authorization  in  an 
appropriation  act  shall  establish  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  as  appropriations  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time 
to  enable  the  trustor  to  pay  the  trustee  such 
insufficiency  as  the  trustee  may  require  on 
account  of  outstanding  beneficial  interests 
or  participations.  Such  trustor  shall  make 
timely  payments  to  the  trustee  from  such  ap- 
propriations, subject  to  and  In  accord  with 
the  trust  Instrument." 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  will  state  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  language  on 
page  6  beginning  with  the  word  "When- 
ever" on  line  22  and  running  clown 
through  the  remainder  of  page  6  to  and 
including  the  word  "Instrument"  on  page 
7,  line  6.  The  point  of  order  is  based 
upon  my  contention  that  this  language 
violates  the  provisions  of  clause  4  of  rule 
XXI  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  I  have  a  substi- 
tute amendment,  and  I  hope  It  will  be 
acceptable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that 
we  are  under  the  obligation  of  disposing 
of  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
an  amendment  to  offer? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  I  wish  to  propose 
an  amendment, 

Mr,  JONAS.  With  the  permission  of 
the  Chair,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the 
amendment  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  I  would  first  inquire  who  has  the 
floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  is  pending 
the  point  of  order  raised  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina.  The  Chair 
has  invited  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order.-  The 
Chair  will  inquire  as  to  whether  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  will  re- 
serve his  point  of  order  so  that  the  sub- 


stitute language  can  be  offered  by  the 
.entleman  from  Texas. 
Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
he  point  of  order  to  permit  the  gentle- 
;nan  from  Texas  to  discuss  the  question. 
But  I  would  like  to  discuss  It  then  myself. 

AMEhTDMENT  OrTERKD   BT    MB.   PATMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
■  n  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Patman  to  the 
committee  amendment:  Page  6,  line  22, 
strike  the  sentence  beginning  on  line  22 
"Whenever  the  Issuance  of"  through  and 
including  page  7,  line  4  "beneflclal  interests 
or  participations."  and  Insert  the  following: 
"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  such  simis  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  any  trustor  to 
pay  the  trustee  such  Insufficiency  as  the 
trustee  may  require  on  account  of  out- 
standing beneficial  Interests  or  participations 
authorized  to  be  issued  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (4)  of  this  subsection." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes  In 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  the  point  of  order  that  the 
gentleman  is  making,  he  Is  making  it  be- 
cause he  is  assuming  that  this  is  an 
appropriation.  That  is  not  Intended  at 
all.  This  is  intended  as  an  authorization 
only.  That  is  the  reason  we  cannot  con- 
cede the  point  of  order. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  agree  to  accept  this 
amendment,  which  has  been  offered, 
which  I  think  makes  it  very  plain,  and 
not  insist  upon  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
colloquy  yesterday  on  the  floor  I  did 
make  that  point,  that  this  language  to 
which  I  object  would  turn  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  into  an  authorizing 
committee,  and  would  permit  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and 
the  trust  instrument  created  by  this  lan- 
guage, to  do  the  appropriating. 

I  stated  then  that  I  objected  because  of 
that  language.  I  appreciate  the  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  to  meet  the 
objections  raised  in  the  colloquies  yester- 
day. 

So  far  as  that  particular  point  is  con- 
cerned, I  am  satisfied.  However,  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  why 
he  did  not  Include  the  language  begin- 
ning with  the  word  "such"  on  line  4  on 
page  7,  and  running  through  the  word 
"instnmient,"  because  that  goes  to  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  objections.  It  seems 
to  me  it  gives  the  trust  instrument,  pre- 
pared by  somebody  outside  the  Congress, 
too  much  authority  over  what  shall 
transpire.  This  Is  In  derogation  of  the 
rights  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
as  well  as  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  would 
not  include  the  striking  of  that  language? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  think  we  need 
to  strike  those  lines  to  carry  out  the  gen- 
tleman's Intention,  the  way  we  under- 


stand It.  Of  courst>.  we  are  trying  to 
oblige  the  gentleman  as  much  as  possible. 
We  wish  to  leave  that  language: 
Such  trustor  shall  make  timely  payments 
to  the  trustee  from  such  appropriations,  sub- 
ject to  and  In  accord  with  the  trust  Instru- 
ment. 

In  other  words,  that  will  go  imme- 
diately after  the  amendment,  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted, 

Mr.  JONAS,  I  understand.  But  to 
what  appropriations  Is  reference  made 
here  on  line  5? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  To  appropriations 
that  are  made  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  JONAS.  By  the  amendment  that 
was  offered? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  takes  care  of  that 
point. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  sir;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  believe  the  point  of  order  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  is 
a  valid  one,  and  sustainable.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  think  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  frc«n  Texas  is 
helpful  In  clarifying  the  position  that 
was  made  yesterday  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  and  others  on  the 
floor. 

Let  me  ask  the  distingrulshed  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency this  question:  Will  he  assure  the 
Committee  and  the  House  that  when  this 
bill,  with  these  amendments,  and  par- 
ticularly this  amendment,  goes  to  con- 
ference, he  will  stand  f  orthrightly  against 
any  abdication  of  this  amendment  which 
he  is  offering  at  this  time? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  will  stand  for  the 
House  bill  as  passed,  which,  of  course, 
I  believe  the  gentleman  wants  us  to  do. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  You  will  give 
us  here  today  your  personal  assurance 
that  you  will  flght  at  the  conference  and 
on  the  floor  against  any  change  in  this 
amendment  language  which  you  are  of- 
fering at  this  point? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Of  course,  if  the  con- 
ferees should  overrule  me,  I  could  not 
help  that,  but  I  will  certainly  flght  In 
the  conference  for  the  position  main- 
tained by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  and  by  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  and  the  House  in  its  action 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD.  May  I  ask 
the  distinguished  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: Would  the  gentleman  refuse  to 
sign  the  conference  report  if  this  lan- 
guage, which  he  Is  offering  at  this  point, 
is  not  included? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  asking  too  much,  because  there  would 
not  be  a  free  conference  that  way.  A 
conference  Is  supposed  to  be  a  free  con- 
ference. Otherwise,  the  conferees 
cannot  work  out  the  differences  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  We  cannot 
go  that  far  and  have  a  free  conference, 
I  respectfully  submit  to  the  gentleman. 

If  there  are  Instructions  from  the 
House,  which  can  be  made  at  the  proper 


time,    of    course    the    House    conferees 
would  be  required  to  respect  that  man- 
date from  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD.    The  gentle- 
man from  Texas  Is  offering  this  amend- 
ment, and  it  is  sponsored  by  him. 
Mr.  PATMAN,    Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.    We  assume 
that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today 
will  follow  the  gentleman's  leadership 
on  this  point.    The  gentleman  has  told 
us  that  in  the  conference  he  will  fight  to 
maintain  this  particular  provision.     la 
that  correct? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  sir;  that  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr,  JONAS,  I  believe  it  would  help  the 
conferees,  if  the  amendment  is  adopted 
In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today — 
and  I  shall  vote  for  it — to  have  a  separate 
vote  on  this  amendment  In  the  House. 
Would  tha.t  not  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  House  conferees? 

Mr.  PATMAN,  We  do  not  need  to  have 
our  hands  strengthened.  We  are  for  It, 
too.  as  the  gentleman  Is.  We  will  do 
everything  in  our  power. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  JONAS.  In  case  the  bill  agreed  on 
in  the  conference  should  delete  this 
amending  language,  and  the  bill  which 
came  back  to  the  House  contained  the 
objectionable  language,  against  which 
the  point  of  order  wsis  lodged,  could  a 
point  of  order  be  made  against  the  con- 
ference report  to  strike  that  language? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  present  occu- 
pant of  the  chair  would  not  assiune  to 
imdertake  to  suggest  what  would  be  done 
by  the  Speaker  in  that  event. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  would  be  a  matter 
for  the  Speaker  to  decide. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  recognize  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
cannot  pass  on  it,  but  it  does  not  hurt  to 
try  to  get  a  ruling. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
will  clarify  wnat  we  had  In  mind  all  the 
time.  We  are  not  against  the  gentle- 
man's suggestion;  we  are  for  It.  We  will 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  maintain 
that  position.  The  amendment  is  offered 
in  good  faith. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

As  I  understand  the  sltuatiwi  now,  If 
we  go  to  conference  with  this  amend- 
ment included,  we  are  going  to  stay  with 
this  amendment  right  through  the  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  Just  want  to  be  sure 
about  this,  because  the  gentleman  h&s 
Just  stated  that  this  Is  what  we  intended 
all  the  time,  yet  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee there  was  a  request  to  waive 
points  of  order.  This  matter  could  not 
have  been  brought  up  except  for  what 
the  Rules  Committee  did,  and  the  bill 
would  have  remained  exactly  as  written. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
Che  genileman  yield'?' 

Mr  \^^DNALL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texa.s 

Mr  PATMAN  Tliere  is  a  difference 
in  inCerpretatioii.  We  never  did  Intend 
this  as  an  appropriation:  not  at  all.  It 
is  an  authorization. 

It  depends  upon  the  interpretation  one 
places  on  It.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  placed  the  interpreta- 
tion that  it  was  an  appropriation.  We 
placed  the  interpretation  that  it  was  only 
ar;  aiithorlzation 

Mr.  W^DNALL.  But  the  gentleman 
now  recu^Tiizes  the  fact  that  there  Is 
coniplett  confusion  about  it,  at  least  in 
the  minds  of  a  great  many  Members  of 
Congress,  and  is  doing  this  to  tell  every- 
or.e  exactly  what  is  meant  by  this — the 
fact  that  this  is  not  trying  to  go  around 
the  appropriations  process. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  tfentleman  yield? 

\?r  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
ma-i  from  Texas 

Mr  PATMAN  The  fact  is  that  there 
wa^  an  intf>rprecation  by  responsible 
Members  of  this  House — and  they  are  all 
responsible — to  the  effect  that  It  was  an 
appropriation.  In  order  to  clarify  that 
and  to  make  doubly  sure  that  It  will 
always  be  considered  only  an  authoriza- 
tion, this  Is  to  be  approved.  It  Is  for 
that  reason.     It  is  a  clarification. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back   the   remainder  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  P.^tman!  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment 

Tlv  amendment  to  the  committee 
ampf.dmeni  wa.s  aereed  to. 

The  CHAIR.MAN.  Are  there  further 
anuMidments  u>  be  ofTered  to  the  com- 
mittp-  amendment?  If  not,  the  question 
Is  on  tile  committee  amendment,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  p greed  to. 

AMXNDMCNT    OrrCREO    BY    MB.    PATMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Patman:  Page  3, 
strike  lines  3  through  6  and  Insert. 

■■(2)  Subject  to  the  limitations  provided 
in  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  one  or 
more  trusts  mav  be  established  as  provided 
In  this  subsection  by  erch  of  the  following 
departments  or  agencies; 
.  "(A)  The  Karnifrs  Home  .Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Agrlculture- 

■(B)  The  Office  of  Education  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  Education,  and  Welfare, 
but  only  with  resptct  to  loans  for  construc- 
tion of  academic  facilities. 

"(Ci  The  D?partnient  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  except  that  such  author- 
ity m&y  not  be  us^d  with  respect  to  second- 
ary m.irket  oper.ition.-s  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional  M'.>rtgaife   .Aesoclation 

"iZh    The  Veter.^nsi'  Adminl.st.-atloa. 

"(E)    The  Exp^irt- Import  B.uik 

"(F)  The  Small  Business  Administration. 
The  head  of  each  such  department  or  agency, 
herelQAfter  in  this 

Mr  PATM.AN  In  substance,  this 
amendment  specifically  names  the  de- 
partm.ents  and  agencies  that  would  be 
affected  by  the  Pai-ticipation  Sales  Act 


of  1966.  While  the  bill  as  originally 
introduced  would  have  potentially  per- 
mitted by  its  language  the  sale  of  bene- 
ficial interests  or  participation  certifi- 
cates In  Government  obligations  totaling 
$33  biUlon,  it  was  never  contemplated 
that  such  sales  would,  in  fact,  take  place. 
However,  the  bill  was  criticized  on  the 
grounds  that  the  plain  language  of  the 
bill  would  permit  sales  in  that  gross 
amount.  Accordingly,  the  amendment 
being  offered  provides  for  an  express 
limitation  on  the  agencies  to  be  affected. 
Those  departments  or  agencies  are: 
First,  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 
Second,  loans  for  construction  of  aca- 
demic facilities  from  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion of  HEW; 

Third,  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development; 
Fourth,  the  Veterans*  Administration; 
Fifth,  the  Export-Import  Bank;  and 
Sixth,  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  outstanding 
loans  and  other  financial  assets  owned 
by  the  named  Federal  agencies  and  de- 
partments for  which  participation  sales 
would  be  authorized  under  the  proposed 
amendment  total  $10.9  billion.  How- 
ever, I  hasten  to  assure  the  House  that 
it  is  not  expected  that  the  total  amount 
of  these  loans  will  end  up  in  participa- 
tion pools  in  fiscal  year  1967.  In  fact, 
it  is  expected  that  only  $2.85  billion  of 
additional  participation  certificates  will 
be  sold  in  fiscal  1967  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  proposed  amendment.  These 
facts  are  unequivocally  set  forth  on  page 
426  of  the  fiscal  1967  budget.  It  should 
be  noted  that  under  existing  authority, 
sales  of  participation  for  fiscal  1967 
amount  to  $1.35  billion  in  loans  held  by 
FNMA,  VA,  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  Thus,  the  total  of  participation 
sales  proposed  in  the  1967  budget  includ- 
ing participation  sales  authorized  by  this 
amendment  will  amount  to  only  $4.2 
billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment,  as 
it  provides  specific  limitations  on  both 
the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  financial 
assets  that  may  be  sold  under  the  Par- 
ticipation Sales  Act  of  1966. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  record,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  was  preparing  to  offer 
a  similar  amendment  on  behalf  of  the 
minority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  officials  of  the 
Treasury  Department  informed  me  that 
it  was  not  intended  that  the  secondary 
market  operations  of  FNMA  be  Included 
in  any  trust  pooling  arrangements. 
They,  therefore,  accept  the  position 
that  is  embodied  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  want  to  find  out 
about  this,  and  also,  generally,  under  the 
authorization  here,  could  these  securi- 
ties from  these  various  agencies  be 
mingled  in  the  same  pool,  or  does  this 


require  they  be  separated  into  tJaeir  own 
pool  for  participation  sales? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  a  good  ques- 
tion, I  will  say  to  the  gentlemsui  from 
Missouri.  We  must  allow  the  adminis- 
trator or  the  manager  of  these  funds  to 
have  discretion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Discretion  to  com- 
mingle, if  they  so  desire? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  yes,  they  will  be  privileged 
to  do  whatever  is  best  in  the  public  in- 
terest. If  it  is  better  to  have  a  single  is- 
sue in  the  pool,  FNMA  would  have  the 
privilege  of  doing  so.  If  they  want  to 
commingle,  then  they  would  have  the 
privilege  of  doing  so.  In  other  words, 
we  are  trusting  their  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion to  do  what  is  best  in  the  partic- 
ular case,  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  this  is  completely 
discretionary — they  could  keep  them 
singly,  or  they  could  commingle  them? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further;  that  is  correct,  yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    POAGE 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Poace  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Patm.\n:  Amend 
section  302(c)(2)(A)  by  striking  the  period 
In  subsection  (A)  and  substituting  a  comma 
therefor  and  adding  the  following:  "but  only 
with  respect  to  operating  loans,  direct  farm 
ownership  loans,  direct  housing  loans,  and 
direct  soil  and  water  loans.  Such  trusts  may 
not  be  established  with  respect  to  loans  for 
hotislng  for  the  elderly  under  sections  502 
and  515(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  nor 
with  respect  to  loans  for  nonfarm  recrea- 
tional development." 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  is  acceptable  to  the  commit- 
tee. 

We  discussed  this  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  aware,  and  we  had  his  able  as- 
sisQhice  in  arriving  at  the  language  to 
be  used.  Therefore,  we  are  very  glad, 
indeed,  to  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  as  being  designed  to  carry 
out  the  i-eal  intent  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  appreciate  what  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  done,  and  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  I  feel  the  com- 
mittee has  done  a  good  job  in  offering 
the  amendment  that  has  just  been  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  But 
the  gentleman  did  not  go  quite  as  far  as 
I  would  like  to  see  the  matter  go.  This 
amendment  extends  it  to  the  insured 
loans  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
Uic  gentleman  yield  for  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  language  that  is  now  be- 
ing suggested  by  the  gentleman  is  al- 
ready in  the  amendment  that  was  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pat- 


man  1  which  I  said  I  agreed  to  on  behalf 
of  the  minority. 

Mr.  POAGE.  No;  if  the  gaitleman 
vill  look  at  it,  the  amendment  which  the 
-entleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  of- 
fered, reads:  "The  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture." That  is  the  end  of  the  refer- 
ence to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  amendment  which  I  offered  to  the 
Patman  amendment  picks  up  right  there, 
strikes  that  period,  and  adds  the  follow- 
ing language,  "but  only  with  respect." 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  that  I 
have  offered  picks  up  at  that  point  and 
adds  the  language,  to  make  it  read,  that 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  "but  only 
witJi  respect  to  operating  loans,  direct 
farmownership  loans,  direct  housing 
loans,  and  direct  soil  and  water  loans. 
Such  trusts  may  not  be  established  with 
respect  to  loans  for  housing  for  the  el- 
derly under  sections  502  and  515(a)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949." 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
not  stated  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
language  is  already  included  in  the  bill 
under  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI. 

I  have  in  my  hand  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman]  to  H.R.  14544  and  it  includes 
the  language  which  is  presently  being 
read. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  the  point 
that  I  am  making  sis  I  have  been  in- 
formed just  now  that  the  language  of 
the  amendment  which  was  offered  and 
sent  to  the  Clerk's  desk  as  an  amend- 
ment is  different  from  the  language  in 
the  copy  that  I  have  in  my  hand,  which 
I  understood  was  the  amendment  being 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman]. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  wUl  find 
that  the  copy  that  was  given  to  him  in- 
cludes the  Poage  amendment  and  it  was 
Indicated  by  a  pencil  mark  to  show  the 
proper  place  for  the  Poage  amendment. 
I  believe  that  is  the  way  it  is. 

But,  in  any  event,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  as- 
sure the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  I  think  is 
in  order  at  this  point  because  we  do  not 
have  in  the  smiendment  I  offered  the  lan- 
guage that  the  gentleman  refers  to.  and 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
Is  in  favor  of  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  allowed 
to  proceed  for  5  minutes  to  speak  on  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  allow  me  to  proceed,  I 
will  get  caught  again  in  the  same  way  If 
the  gentleman  will  not  allow  me  to  pro- 
ceed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 


Mr.  CURTIS.    I  will  object  then. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  Chainnan 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis]  rise? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

The     CHAIRMAN.     The     gentleman 
from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
The  point  I  was  hoping  that  the  gentle- 
man would  develop,  and  I  think  he  prob- 
ably was  going  to,  and  that  is  the  only 
reason  I  asked  him  to  yield,  was  the  rea- 
son why  he  wanted  to  exclude  and  does 
exclude  in  his  amendment,  certain  of 
these   securities    under    this    particular 
agency.     I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  he  can  continue  on. 
Mr.  POAGE.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.    Chairman,    the    reason    for   ex- 
cluding these  securities  is  that  these  are 
insured  loans.    They  do  not  belong  to 
the  Government.    We  leave  the  direct 
loans  eligible  for  Investment  by  the  fund. 
But    the    insured    loans^the    Farmers 
Home  Administration  makes  $450  mil- 
Ion  of  insured  loans  for  a  great  many 
purposes.    The  operating  loans  are  all 
brought  under  the  terms  of  this  bill. 
The  other  Insured,  or  guaranteed  loans 
are  not  brought  under  the  terms  of  this 
bUl.    They  may  be  direct  land  purchase 
loans.    They  may  be  water  facility  loans. 
They   can   be   sewerage   facility   loans. 
But  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
does  not  make  them  directly  from  Gov- 
ernment   funds.    Indeed,    the    Govern- 
ment does  not  actually  make  the  loans 
involved  in  the  exemption  of  this  amend- 
ment.   They  are  actually  loans  made  by 
local  or  private  lending  agencies,  with  a 
Farmers  Home  guarantee  of  payment. 

For  instance,  the  first  sewerage  loan 
made  in  the  United  States,  the  first  of 
the  year,  was  made  in  the  little  conamu- 
nity  of  Chilton.  Tex.  The  loan  was  for 
$70,000  but  the  loan  was  made  by  the 
local  bank  and  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration simply  insured  it.  Frankly, 
we  do  not  know  of  any  way  it  could  be 
sold  or  used  as  the  basis  of  any  certifi- 
cate of  participation,  but  I  have  seen 
strange  things  done.  All  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  make  sure  that  these  securities 
go  into  this  fund. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  see — in  other  words, 
these  are  securities  actually  sold  to  the 
private  sector  in  the  beginning. 
Mr.  POAGE.     That  is  right. 
Mr.  CURTTS.     I  understand. 
Mr.  POAGE.    That  is  right,  and  our 
purpose  is  to  try  to  protect  the  friendly 
situation  which  presently  exists  between 
the    local    communities    and    the   local 
lending  agencies  because  we  think  it  is 
good — we  think  it  is  good  that  the  local 
bank  makes  this  loan.    We  think  it  is 
much  better  that  this  loan  should  be 
carried  off  up  to  New  York  and  made  up 
there. 
Mr.  CURTIS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Let    me    say    this.    This    points    up 
though,  the  point  is  being  made  through- 
out the  debate  of  the  failure  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  to  do  its 
homework  in  this  area. 


This  business  of  making  these  changes 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  I  submit,  is  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  good  legislation. 
I  do  think  this  is  a  good  amendment.  It 
sounds  like  it,  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  FARNUM.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  re\lse  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FARNUM.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  address  myself  to  three  criticisms  of 
the  participation  sales  legislation   and 
program  which  have  been  voiced  on  this 
floor. 

The  first  of  these  criticisms  is  that  the 
budget  treatment  of  receipts  from  par- 
ticipation sales  amounts  to  gimmickry. 
Let  us  consider  this  charge  carefully. 

A  Government  loan  to  an  individual, 
or  a  business,  or  an  institution  is  a  liabil- 
ity— an  obligation  to  pay — on  the  part  of 
the  borrower  and  an  asset  for  the  CJov- 
ernment.  The  borrower  is  obligated  to 
pay  back  every  cent  he  borrows  from  the 
Goverrmient,  plus  Interest.  Yet  money 
lent  under  one  of  our  Federal  credit  pro- 
grams is  treated  as  an  expenditure.  We 
say  the  administration  has  "spent"  the 
money. 

Consequently,  we  call  the  repayment 
of  a  loan  a  net  reduction  In  expendi- 
ture— a  "negative  expenditure."  We 
could  just  as  well  call  it  revenue.  But 
we  have  our  accounting  system,  with  its 
set  of  rules,  and  it  makes  as  good  sense 
as  any  other  method.  The  important 
thing  is  that  the  net  impact  on  the  deficit 
is  the  same  whether  we  call  a  loan  re- 
payment a  receipt  or  a  negative 
expenditure. 

Since  the  1950's,  under  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  sales  of  assets  have  been 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  repayment  of 
loans — they  have  been  counted  as  nega- 
tive expenditures.  Hence,  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  participations  are  now — and 
will  continue  to  be — treated  as  negative 
expenditures. 

This  is  a  perfectly  straight-forward 
way  to  treat  these  transactions  In  the 
budget.  It  is  an  accounting  technique 
that  focuses  attention  on  the  net  expend- 
itures entailed  In  a  program. 

Those  who  level  the  charge  of  budget 
gimmickry  should  realize  that  this  pro- 
cedure is  neither  SMnethlng  new  with 
this  bill  nor  something  new  with  this 
administration.  It  is  the  conventional 
budget  treatment  given  the  entire  pro- 
gram of  asset  sales.  An  argument 
against  the  method  of  accounting  used  in 
handling  asset  sales  in  the  Federal 
budget  is  less  an  argrument  against  this 
bill  than  against  the  entire  asset  sales 
program  already  authorized  by  Congress. 
But,  say  the  critics — and  this  is  the 
second  criticism — the  assets  are  not  sold. 
The  buyers  do  not  get  title  to  the  asseU. 
In  the  words  of  the  minority  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, all  the  buyer  gets  is  a  piece  of  the 
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action.  Does  not  Ihis,  the  critics  ask, 
demand  different  treatment^ 

Title  in  these  assets  passes  in  trust  to 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion, and  the  private  lender  gets  an  un- 
divided interest  m  the  pool  of  assets. 
This  IS  not  an  unusual  circumstance.  It 
does  not  differ  in  any  substantial  degree 
from  the  situation  of  an  investor  who 
buys  stock  m  a  corporation.  The  stock- 
holder has  ownership,  but  he  does  not 
have  a  claim  to  any  specific  assets  of  the 
corporation. 

The  agencies  will  continue  to  service 
their  loans.  Many  of  the  loans  were 
made  originally  by  the  G<jvemment  sim- 
ply because  the  borrower  did  not  have 
access  to  private  credit,  due  to  size,  loca- 
tion, or  lack  of  established  credit  stand- 
ing. 

These  factors  call  for  continued  agency 
servicing  But  tiiis  situation  differs  in  no 
real  sense  from  the  operations  of  a  mort- 
gage broker  who  originates  a  loan  and 
then  sells  it  to  an  investor  but  continues 
to  perform  the  servicing  on  behalf  of  the 
investor 

In  fact,  the  situation  duplicates  a  pro- 
cedure sometimes  used  m  the  private 
market.  Some  mortgage  brokers  are 
themselves  using  the  pool  participation 
technique  as  a  means  of  developing  In- 
terest in  mortgage  financing;  among  in- 
vestors who  do  not  have  the  facilities  to 
handle  mortgages  directly. 

Neither  the  possession  of  the  title  to 
the  assets  nor  the  maturities  of  the  par- 
icipation  certificates  change  the  fact  that 
the  borrowers  are  being  financed  by  pri- 
vate lenders  and  not  by  the  Government. 

So  much  for  the  substance  of  this 
criticism.  But  let  me  consider  the  me- 
chanics of  the  point,  too. 

Would  It  make  any  sense  or  improve 
our  budget  handling  of  these  transactions 
In  any  way  to  go  on  treating  loan.s  as  ex- 
penditures, continue  to  call  repayments 
of  the  loans  negative  expenditures,  but 
call  receipts  from  participation  sales 
something  else — revenue,  perliaps''  We 
would  then  have  two  inputs  for  the  same 
receipts — two  systems  going  side  by  side. 
Would  we  then  have  to  have  another  con- 
cept— perhaps  called  a  negative  receipt — 
to  offset  the  loan  repayments  against  the 
participation  sales  receipts? 

With  a  budget  already  so  complicated 
that  few  people  outside  these  Halls  and 
the  agencies  understand  It,  would  we  Im- 
prove anything  by  making  it  still  more 
complicated  and  incomprehensible?  I 
cannot  t)elieve  it 

Now  for  the  third  criticism.  The  op- 
position points  out  that  the  yield  on 
participations  will  be  higher  than  on 
Treasury  borrowings.  Tlie  participation 
sales  technique  will  cost  the  Government 
more 

True  as  far  as  it  goes  Participation 
certificates  will  cost  approximately  three- 
eighths  of  1  percent  more  in  their  yield 
than  Treasury's.  The  administration 
has  never  tried  to  obscure  this  fact. 

But  is  this  an  argument  for  greater 
Ti-easury  borrowing?  We  will  soon  face 
on  this  floor  the  annua!  increase  In  the 
public  debt  limits.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  those  who  are  now  opposing  this 
participation  sales  legislation  will  come 


forward  later  this  month  with  proposals 
to  increase  the  debt  limit?  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that,  either. 

There  are  several  points  to  be  made  on 
this  criticism.  First,  Treasury  borrow- 
ing is  not  an  acceptable  alternative  in 
order  to  reduce  the  portfolio  of  direct 
loans  the  Government  holds  which  is  now 
tying  up  $33  billion  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  But  the  criticism  is  relevant 
only  if  greater  Treasury  borrowing  is  an 
acceptable  alternative.  Otherwise  we 
are  arguing  against  a  strawman. 

Second,  Treasury  borrowing  would  not 
further  the  objective  of  substituting  pri- 
vate for  public  credit.  That  Is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do — to  call  on  the  ready  re- 
sources of  the  private  market  and  reduce 
the  part  which  public  credit  must  play  in 
the  Federal  lending  programs. 

Third,  the  modest  additional  cost  of 
using  the  participation  sales  technique  is 
the  cost  of  freeing  billions  of  dollars 
which  are  now  immoIHiized  in  the  Gov- 
ernment portfolio.  Fourth,  as  E>artici- 
patlon  certificates  gain  wider  and  wider 
acceptance,  we  expect  that  the  narrow 
dlfferentiaJ  of  approximately  three- 
eighths  of  a  percent  will  narrow  stiU  fur- 
ther and  that  the  rate  on  participations 
will  approach  still  closer  to  the  rate  on 
Treasury  securities. 

Finally,  there  Is  a  very  telling  point 
that  has  not  been  stressed  in  this 
House — and  I  would  like  to  do  so  now. 

Direct  sales  of  loans  by  Parmle  May 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration  In  fis- 
cal years  1965  and  1966  have  been  at  an 
average  Interest  rate  of  about  SVi  per- 
cent throughout  the  period.  After  adjust- 
ing for  the  cost  to  the  purchaser  of  serv- 
icing the  loans — which  varies  substan- 
tially, depending  upon  the  amoimt  of 
each  loan,  but  can  be  estimated  as 
roughly  in  the  range  of  one-fourth  to 
one-half  of  1  percent — the  net  yield  to 
the  investor  would  be  in  the  range  from 
4%  to  5  percent. 

The  average  Interest  yield  on  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  participa- 
tioios  was  4.3  percent  on  the  November 
1,  1964,  Issue;  4.5  percent  on  July  1,  1965; 
4.7  percent  on  December  1,  1965;  and 
5.4  on  April  4,  1966.  Since  neither  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
nor  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
been  selling  significant  amounts  on  a 
direct  basis  in  the  calendar  year  1966, 
there  is  no  basis  for  a  meaningful  com- 
parison between  the  Interest  rate  on  di- 
rect sales  and  the  April  4,  1966,  rate. 

Thus,  the  net  yield  to  Investors  of 
4%  to  5  percent  on  direct  sales  should 
be  compared  with  an  average  yield  of 
about  4V'2  percent  on  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association's  first  three 
participation  Issues.  Accordingly,  It  ap- 
pears that  direct  sales  are  more  costly 
than  participation  sales  by  an  amoimt 
ranging  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of 
1  percent. 

In  the  Export-Import  Bank  program, 
the  volume  of  direct  sales  on  a  recourse 
b£isls  In  recent  years  has  not  been  sigrxlfl- 
cant.  relative  to  the  volume  of  Export- 
Import  Bank  participation  sales.  Direct 
sales  by  Export-Import  Bank  on  a 
guaranteed  basis  in  calendar  1966 
to  date,  for  example,  have  totaled  less 


than  $400,000,  compared  with  Export- 
Import  Bank's  February  participation 
sale  of  $364  million. 

In  calendar  1964,  however,  there  were 
$24  million  of  djfect  sales  during  the 
year  on  a  recoursi  basis.  The  weighted 
average  rate  was  5.18  percent.  This  com- 
pares with  the  interest  rate  of  4y2  per- 
cent on  both  Issues  of  Export-Import 
Bank  participations  in  calendar  1964 
totaling  $822  million. 

Thus,  although  the  amount  of  direct 
sales  in  calendar  1964  was  only  about  3 
percent  of  the  volume  of  participation 
sales,  it  is  clear  that  the  Interest  rate  on 
direct  sales  was  significantly  above  the 
rate  on  participations. 

Small  Business  Administration  direct 
sales  experience  provides  a  reasonable 
basis  for  comparison  with  participation 
sales  because  of  the  sales  by  SBA  in 
March  and  April  this  year  of  $110  million 
of  debentures  at  interest  yields  of  5.65 
percent  and  5.75  percent.  The  5.4-per- 
cent rate  on  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association's  participation  issue  of 
April  4,  1966,  was  significantly  below  the 
rates  on  SBA's  direct  sales. 

On  the  basis  of  this  experience,  it  ap- 
pears that  participation  certificates  can 
be  sold  at  interest  rates  roughly  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  of  1  percent  below 
the  rates  required  for  direct  sales. 

That  is  the  comparison  we  should  be 
making.  Comparison  of  participation 
sales  3^elds  with  Tresisury  yields  is  sim- 
ply not  pertinent.  But  comparison  of 
participation  costs  with  direct  sale  costs 
is  extremely  relevant. 

The  asset  sales  program  Is  established 
Euid  has  been  carried  forward  by  three 
administrations.  Few  if  any  of  us  would 
reverse  the  process  in  motion  for  more 
than  a  decade. 

Of  the  alternatives  we  have  for  selling 
these  assets,  the  participation  sales  tech- 
nique is  substantially  the  more  economi- 
cal.   Experience  proves  that  point. 

I  have  seriously  considered  three  of 
the  argxmients  put  forward  by  the  op- 
position. I  believe  they  were  serious,  rea- 
soned criticisms,  and  I  have  tried  to  deal 
with  them  in  the  factual  and  reasonable 
fashion  they  deserve.  I  believe  the  facts 
show  that  the  criticisms  are  not  well 
taken.  I  urge,  therefore,  that  we  support 
the  President's  participation  sales  legis- 
lation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDICXNT  OITERXD   BT   MR.   PATMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Patman:  Po-,- 
3,  Une  20,  strike  "may"  both  times  it  appears 
and  Insert  "shall". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMKNDMXKT     OrTKKKD    BT     MR.     BROCK 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brock  to  the 
committee  amendment:  Page  6.  line  13,  strllse 
"untu  used."  and  Insert  "only  tat  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  It  is  granted  and  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year.". 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  also,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  previous  one,  conform  the  House 
bill  to  an  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Senate  placing  a  2-year  limit  on  the 
time  during  which  an  Appropriation 
Committee  authorization  would  remain 
available.  It  should  be  noted,  of  course, 
that  this  Is  not  a  2 -year  limitation  on  the 
bill  itself.  The  2-year  limitation  applies 
solely  to  the  agency  pooling  authoriza- 
tion given  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  How  would  the  pro- 
posed liinguage  change  the  language 
commencing  at  page  6,  line  12,  reading : 

Any  such  authorization  shall  remain  avail- 
able untu  used. 

How  would  It  then  read? 

Mr.  BROCK.  My  amendment  would 
strike  the  words  "imtil  used"  and  insert 
"only  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  it  is 
granted  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year." 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  think  It  Is  a  good 
amendment.    We  will  accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentlenum 
from  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OrPERED  BT  MB.  PATMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  3,  line  20,  strike  "may"  both  times  it 
appears  and  insert  "shall". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  that  amendment  has  already 
been  adopted. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Then  we  will  with- 
draw it  for  the  present.  I  imderstood 
the  reading  of  that  in  the  beginning,  but 
it  was  not  In  the  bill,  and  I  did  not  see 
how  it  was  adopted.  But  if  it  was 
adopted.  It  suits  us.  I  ask  the  Chair  to 
check  on  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has 
checked,  and  will  state  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  that  the  two  amendments 
are  identical,  the  earlier  one  having  been 
adopted  without  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  apologize  to  the 
Chair.  We  just  made  a  mistake  on  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  have  anything  further? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 
We  have  one  other  amendment  in  that 
section. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

AMENOMKVT  OmSED  BT   MR.  PATMAN 

The  Cleric  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Patman;  Page 
2,  strike  Unes  6  through  15  and  insert: 

"(3)  by  striking  out  the  words  'offered  to 
It  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 


or  Its  Administrator,  or  oy  such  Agency's 
constituent  units  or  agencies  or  the  heads 
thereof,  or  aaiy  first  mortgages  In  which  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  or  Instrvimen- 
tallty  thereof  In  the  first  sentence  thereof 
and  by  Inserting  'and  other  types  of  securi- 
ties. Including  any  instrument  commonly 
known  as  a  security,  hereinafter  in  this  sub- 
section called  "obligations,"  in  which  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
listed  in  section  30a(c)  (3)  of  this  Act,';". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WIDNALX..    Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
WmwALL]  wish  me  to  j^eld? 

Mr.  'WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  this  point,  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman].  Is  it 
In  order  for  that  to  be  discussed,  first, 
at  this  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  been  recognized  for  5 
minutes  in  support  of  the  amendment  he 
offered.  The  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey will  be  privileged  to  offer  a  substitute 
a  Uttle  later. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  is  really  just  a 
conforming  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment that  has  already  been  adopted,  that 
was  amended  by  the  Poage  amendment, 
that  spells  out  the  agencies  which  are 
permitted  to  participate  in  this  act.  It 
is  just  a  conforming  amendment.  I 
think  it  should  be  adopted  for  that 
reason. 

STJBSTrrUTK     amendment     OFFERED     BT 
MR.    WIDNAU. 

Mr.  'WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  substitute  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Widnali,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Patman:  Page  2.  strike  line  6  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  15  and  Insert: 

"(3)  by  striking  "obligations  offered  to  It 
by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
or  its  Administrator,  or  by  such  Agency's 
constituent  units  or  agencies  or  the  heads 
thereof,  or  any  first  mortgagee  In  which  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  or  Instrumen- 
tality thereof  in  the  first  sentence  thereof 
and  Inserting  'mx>rtgages  or  other  types  of 
obligations  in  which  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  Usted  In  para- 
graph (2)   of  this  subsection.'  " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
understand  what  the  gentleman  is  really 
imdertaking  to  do  Is  to  strike  out  the 
word  "security." 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Is  the  Intent.  I  would  like  to  read  into 
the  Record  the  purpose  of  It. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  say,  if  that  Is 
all  that  Is  Intended,  and  that  is  what  it 
does,  we  are  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  -WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  read  into  the  Record  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment. 


I  hope  the  chairman  will  withhold  his 
acceptance  at  this  point.  This  Is  a  very 
short  explanation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  chairman  would  conform  this  sec- 
tion of  the  House  bill  to  language  adopted 
by  the  Senate  which  incorporates  by  ref- 
erence the  agencies  eligible  to  pool  loans 
as  set  forth  in  an  amendment  which  wUl 
be  offered  to  section  302 (c>  of  the  act. 

The  substitute  I  have  offered  likewise 
would  make  this  change  In  the  bill. 

The  substitute  makes  a  further  change 
in  the  tmiendment  offered  by  the  chair- 
man in  that  it  will  rule  out  any  possi- 
bility that  these  agencies  pooling  assets 
could  pool  "stock"  as  well  as  mortgages 
or  obligations  owned  by  them.  The  lan- 
guage relating  to  stocks  which  the  sub- 
stitute would  strike  from  the  bill  appears 
on  lines  11  to  14  with  reference  to  types 
of  assets  that  may  be  pooled.  This  lan- 
guage states  "and  other  types  of  securi- 
ties. Including  any  instrument  commonly 
known  as  a  security,  hereinafter  In  this 
subsection  called  obligations."  That  lan- 
guage Is  so  broad  that  there  can  be  no 
question  but  that  it  would  also  include 
stocks  as  well  as  obligations.  My  sub- 
stitute amendment  would  rule  out  such 
possibility  by  changing  that  language  to 
read  that  assets  permitted  for  pooling  will 
consist  of  only  "mortgages  or  other  types 
of  obligations." 

The  language  of  the  substitute  amend- 
ment has  the  approval  of  the  Treasury 
Department  who  Informed  me  that  it 
was  never  their  Intention  to  include 
stocks  in  assets  that  could  be  pooled. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  gentleman's  Interpretation. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Is  the  gentleman  willing  to  accept 
the  substitute? 

Mr,  PATMAN.  And  the  substitute; 
yes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  got  a  little 
confused  on  the  point  of  order  a  while 
ago.  I  lost  all  the  time  which  I  had  to 
discuss  the  amendment  which  was 
adopted,  and  to  which  this  amendment 
and  the  substitute  now  represents  an 
addendum.  I  do  want  to  take  some  time 
to  get  clearly  in  the  Record  the  imder- 
standlng  of  the  agencies  of  Government 
in  connection  with  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration . 

To  that  end  I  should  now  like  to  read 
a  letter  dated  May  3,  addressed  to  me, 
which  states: 

Dear  Bob:  Following  our  meeting  of  la«t 
week  on  the  i>artlclpatlon  sale  bill  I  have 
been  In  touch  with  Charles  L.  Schultze,  the 
Director  of  the  Budget,  regarding  the  In- 
sured loan  authority  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Admlnlsratlon. 

I  hare  been  assured  that  the  full  $450  mil- 
lion of  insurance  authority  provided  in  Pub- 
lic Law  89-240  wlU  be  available  each  year 
to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  make  this 
report  to  you. 

Sincerely  your«, 

ORVIUiS  J.  FIXCMAN, 

Secretary. 
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I  also  wLsh  to  read  anoUier  lelter  bear- 
ing the  same  date,  addressed  to  me.  from 
the  I>irector  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget: 

Dt:\R  Mr  Poage:  Under  Secretary  Barr  tells 
me  that  you  are  concerned  not  only  with  the 
Implications  of  the  Participation  Sales  Act 
oi  1966  on  the  financing  of  various  Fanners 
Home  Adnunlstration  programs,  but  also 
about  the  overall  level  of  the  KHA's  Insured 
real    estate    loan   program. 

With  respect  U)  the  first  matter,  I  believe 
I  coverec:  this  In  my  letter  to  you  of  May  2. 
W'.th  respect  to  the  second  matter.  Ifet  me 
repeat  to  you  the  assurances  which  I  gave 
Secretary  Freeman  orally  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budeet  will  place  no  obstaclea  In  the 
wjiy  of  the  full  use  of  the  $450  million  Lnsur- 
-ii.ce  authority  recently  established  by  Public 
Law  89  240 

Sincerely, 

Charles  L.  Schxtltzb, 

DiTCctor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  Is.  I  want 

clearly  established  in  the  Record  that 
those  in  cliarue  both  of  the  Department 
of  .Aynculture  and  tlie  Bureau  of  the 
Budt;et  recognize — and  have  committed 
them.sehe.-^  to  it — tliat  they  will  not  here- 
diier  object  to  the  u.^e  of  the  full  $450 
rnillian  of  guaranteed  loan  authority 
.viuch  Conere.ss  authorized  for  the  Farm- 
ri'<.  Home  Administration. 

Mr  HANNA  Mr  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  POAOE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  CaiiftM-nia. 

Mr.  HANNA  I  believe  the  point  the 
t;entleman  iias  made  would  strike  awe  in 
the  heart-s  of  all  of  us  for  the  ability  to 
misunderstand  in  this  particular  area. 

The  Government  has  two  programs. 
One  program  is  of  insured  loans.  It  has 
iiisured  loans  of  a  volume  of  about  $100 
billion.  In  that  loan  program  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  get  1  cent  of  loan  as- 
sets. It  has  nothing  but  a  contingent 
liability.  One  could  .scarcely  envision  an 
opportunity  to  sell  a  participation  of  that 
contingent  liability. 

The  Government  has  aiiother  portfolio 
of  direct  l>ans.  out  of  which  it  does  get 
I'jan  assets  It  could  only  sell  participa- 
tions out  of  those  loan  assets. 

I  think  the  gentleman  by  bringing  this 
out  has  indicated  there  has  been  a  mis- 
understanding between  the  position  of 
the  Government  on  its  insured  loans  and 
the  position  of  the  Government  on  the 
other  loans 

Mr  POAGE  That  is  exactly  right, 
ai^d  we  are  ti-ying  to  see  that  this  misun- 
derstanding does  not  continue.  We  are 
tn.ii-ig  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  fu- 
ture miyunderstandmc  as  to  the  right  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
use  the  authority  which  Congress  gave 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  !  Mr.  WidnallI.  to  the 
a.'7tendnient  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  c'M-.  PatmanI. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
•A  as  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amer.dment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  as  amended. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 


AkCENDM^NT    OITZXXD    BT     ICK.    VINO 

Mr.  FTNO.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tiso:  Page  7, 
Insert  the  foUowltLg  Immediately  after  line 
6: 

"(6)  Whenever  any  Issue  of  beneficial  In- 
terests or  participations  under  this  subsec- 
tion Is  to  be  underwritten  by  any  private 
firms,  the  Association  shall  award  the  con- 
tract on  the  baala  of  competitive  bids." 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  provides  that  when  Issues 
of  participations  are  to  be  underwritten 
by  private  firms.  Fannie  Mae  shall  be 
obliged  to  award  the  contracts  on  the 
basis  of  competitive  bidding.  Odd  as  it 
may  seem,  the  bill  as  introduced  does 
not  provide  for  competitive  bidding  on 
the  underwriting  of  participation  Issues. 
It  leaves  the  door  wide  open  for  favor- 
itism and  windfalls. 

I  believe  that  no  competitive  bidding 
has  ever  been  used  by  Pannie  Mae  to  get 
underwriters.  This  is  because  Pannie 
Mae  has  a  cozy  arrangement  going  with 
four  brokerage  houses.  Each  of  Fannie 
Mae's  four  issues  of  participations  has 
been  sold  to  this  syndicate.  Each  time, 
a  different  one  of  the  four  brokerage 
houses  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  list  of 
four  underwriters.  As  I  said:  This  is  a 
cozy  little  arrangement. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  participation 
sales  program  is  a  windfall  for  a  bunch 
of  "fat  cats"  from  the  top  of  its  head  to 
the  tip  of  Its  toes.  First  It  is  a  windfall 
for  a  fat  cat  syndicate  of  brokerage 
houses  who  will  make  about  $8  million 
in  commissions  from  underwriting  $2.8 
billion  worth  of  participations.  They 
have  already  made  $5  million  in  the  past 
from  underwriting  $1.6  billion  worth  of 
participations.  Second,  the  whole 
participation  scheme  is  a  windfall  for 
the  fat  cats  who  are  going  to  be  able  to 
buy  participation  certificates  and  make 
5 '2  percent  a  year  just  by  clipping 
coupons. 

If  this  Is  not  a  double-barreled  wind- 
fall, I  do  not  know  what  is.  The  amend- 
ment I  am  offering  at  this  time  would  at 
least  knock  out  one  part  of  the  windfall 
by  junking  the  cozy  little  arrangement 
with  the  four  "fat  cat"  investment 
houses  in  favor  of  competitive  bidding. 

If  we  have  competitive  bidding,  I  ex- 
pect it  will  save  the  taxpayers  a  few  dol- 
lars because  competition  to  underwrite 
the  issue  will  drive  down  underwriting 
costs  from  the  present  "cozy"  level.  I 
hope  the  Members  of  this  House  still  care 
about  the  taxpwiyer.  He  is  the  man  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  said 
does  not  deserve  the  care  and  feeding 
given  the  fat  cats. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  support  this 
amendment  to  provide  for  competitive 
bidding  by  would-be  underwriters.  It 
seems  only  fair  that  the  taxpayers  and 
Investment  houses  of  America  have  this 
guarantee  of  fair  play.  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  have  had  any  charges  of  wrongdoing 


in  connection  with  the  sale  of  these  secu- 
rities through  FNMA. 

F*urther,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  state 
that  I  believe  competitive  bidding  should 
be  allowed,  and  it  is  allowed  under  the 
bill  as  drawn.  We  should  leave  it  to 
the  managers  and  board  of  FNMA  to 
sell  whatever  way  they  can  to  best  pro- 
tect the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  assume,  until 
we  have  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that 
they  are  acting  in  the  public  interest,  and 
have  acted  in  the  public  interest  in  the 
past.  And,  unless  we  have  positive  proof 
and  convincing  proof  to  the  contrary. 
I  think  we  should  continue  to  give  them 
discretionary  authority  and  then  hold 
them  responsible.  If  they  make  mis- 
takes, we  can  do  something  about  that. 
But  there  is  no  mistake  that,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  so  far,  and  I  believe  this 
would  definitely  tie  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple who  have  charge — I  do  not  believe 
that  Congress  at  this  point  should  un- 
dertake any  such  restriction  or  limita- 
tion. I  believe  it  would  be  against  the 
public  Interest.  It  is  for  these  people 
who  are  in  charge  of  that  responsibility 
to  determine  what  is  best  in  tho  public 
interest.  If  they  want  to  do  it  by  com- 
petitive bids,  they  have  the  authority 
under  the  existing  law  to  do  it  by  com- 
petitive bids.  If  they  want  to  do  it  other 
ways,  they  have  that  power  also. 

If  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
adopted,  ttiey  will  be  restricted  and  re- 
strained and  be  limited  in  their  efforts 
to  serve  the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PINO.  First  of  all.  I  want  to  ap- 
prise the  gentleman  from  Texas,  that  I 
made  no  charges  against  any  of  these 
four  houses.  My  concern  is  to  have  all 
of  them  under  this  legislation  have  an 
opfx>rtunity  to  compete  so  that  we  have 
equal  opportunity  on  these  participation 
certificates. 

Another  point  that  I  made  was  that  it 
will,  if  adopted,  bring  down  the  cost, 
which  will  help  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  In  the  public  interest. 
though,  I  will  state  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  people  in  charge  of  FNMA  are  re- 
quired under  the  law  to  do  what  is  best 
In  the  public  Interest.  If  they  believe 
competitive  bidding  in  a  particular  case 
is  best,  they  will  do  it — I  am  sure  they 
wUl.  But  if  there  are  other  ways  of  do- 
ing it  that  will  be  better  In  serving  the 
public  interest,  they  should  not  be  pro- 
hibited from  following  their  best  judg- 
ment and  discretion  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  gentleman 
does  not  Insist  on  this  severe  limitation 
upon  their  rights  and  privileges  at  a  time 
when  it  is  hard  enough  to  deal  with  these 
people  anyway.  The  fact  that  they  have 
had  certain  brokers — they  have  not  used 
the  same  one  twice,  as  I  understand  it. 
That  Is  something  that  Is  not  unknown 
In  financial  circles.  For  instance,  there 
are  lots  of  cases  where  they  use  the  same 
broker  over  and  over  again,  in  private 
business  as  well  as  in  government,  de- 
pending upon  the  best  contract  they  can 
get,  in  the  public  interest. 
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Mr.  FENO.    Will  the  gentleman  yield 

further? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FINO.  The  gentleman  has  indi- 
cated that  my  amendment  would  limit 
and  tie  the  hands  of  FNMA.  Now,  that 
Is  not  actually  true.  What  I  am  trying 
to  do  through  this  amendment  is  to  ex- 
pand the  authority  and  the  facilities  of 
FNMA  so  they  can  reach  out  to  all  fac- 
tors and  facets  of  this  industry  in  an 
effort  to  try  to  get  competitive  bids. 

And,  If  the  gentleman  from  Texas  will 
yield  further.  Insofar  as  saying  that  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  FNMA  to  handle  this 
problem,  it  is  also  the  responsibility  of 
this  Congress  to  make  and  to  give  direc- 
tion and  have  in  the  law  certain  restric- 
tions so  that  they  do  not  go  haywire  and 
give  preference  to  one  particular  house. 
I  am  trying  to  get  everyone  into  this  act. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  have  not  heard  of 
any  one  house  complaining. 

Mr.  FINO.  Why  should  the  houses 
complain? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  there  are  no  com- 
plaints, why  act  upon  It?  Upon  what  are 
we  working?  The  gentleman  is  trying  to 
put  them  In  a  straitjacket.  The  gentle- 
man should  not  want  to  do  that.  Let 
them  have  discretion.  No  one  has  com- 
plained about  this. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FINO.  When  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  says  that  no  one  company  has 
complained,  that  is  true,  because  we  only 
gave  them  3  hours  in  which  to  present 
their  case  and  we  never  permitted  nor 
allowed  any  of  the  witnesses  to  come  be- 
fore the  committee  to  express  their  views 
in  opposition. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  is  mis- 
taken about  that.  We  had  many  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee and  testified  on  related  and  sup- 
plementary legislation. 

Mr.  BROCK.    Mr.  Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock],  a  member  of  the  committee, 
rise? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
point  out  to  the  chairman  that  we  are  not 
by  this  amendment  trying  to  restrict 
anybody.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Congress  to  assume  integrity  or 
good  judgment  on  the  part  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency.  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Congress  to  meet  Its  responsibility  by 
imposing  those  needed  restrictions  which 
will  insure  that  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bOities  of  the  Federal  agencies  involved 
here  are  properly  carried  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  see'  no  possible 
justification  for  refusing  to  allow  or  to 
encourage  and  even  to  insist  on  competi- 
tive bidding. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  have  had  this 
question  up  in  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 


mittee for  20  years.  This  question  al- 
ways comes  up.  Some  Members  say  we 
should  be  selling  bonds  and  all  Treasury 
Issues  at  public  auction.  Other  Members 
say  that  there  shoyld  be  competitive 
bids,  and  other  such  suggestions. 

We  have  always  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion to  my  knowledge  that  we  must  give 
some  discretion  and  some  power  to  the 
administrators  who  administer  the  act 
expecting  them  to  do  what  is  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  not  to  restrict  them  to 
any  one  thing  or  a  course  of  action. 
Then  If  they  do  not  perform  their  duties 
well  and  faithfully,  then  the  next  time  a 
bill  like  this  comes  up.  we  can  consider  a 
limitation.  But  since  we  have  gone  along 
so  well  over  the  years  without  really  any 
objections  in  this  respect,  I  do  hope  the 
gentleman  will  not  ixxslst  on  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  Fannie  Mae  has  yet  to 
permit  competitive  bidding  on  any  of  its 
participation  sales.  To  date  there  have 
only  been  four  brokerage  houses  partici- 
pating and  they  have  participated  on  a 
rotating  basis. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  further  that 
the  gentleman's  own  Joint  Economic 
Committee  issued  a  report  I  beheve  in 
March  of  this  year  in  which  his  own 
committee  spoke  out  against  participa- 
tion sales  and  the  gentleman  signed  the 
report;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No,  we  did  not  come 
out  against  it.  We  criticized  some  as- 
pects of  it  in  the  report.  We  woimd  up 
by  saying  that  pension  funds  and  trust 
funds  should  be  allowed  to  participate 
in  these  participation  sales  and  we  did 
that,  making  a  contribution  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  participation  sales  act. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  point  is  that  I  can 
see  no  justification  for  refusing  to  Insist 
that  competitive  bidding  be  allowed  in 
this  Instance. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  if  we  had  any 
complaints  that  would  be  a  different  mat- 
ter. But  I  do  not  believe  any  Member 
has  a  complaint  as  to  what  is  being  done. 

Mr.  BROCK.  There  was  no  possi- 
bility of  making  a  complaint  because  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  ma- 
jority refused  to  hear  any  additional  wit- 
nesses, including  those  from  the  Mort- 
gage Bankers  Association. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  But,  of  course,  we 
know  with  all  the  telegrams  that  have 
been  sent  out  and  telephone  calls  that 
have  been  made. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FINO.  I  want  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  IMr.  PatmanJ,  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  this  question. 
Would  not  competition  in  underwriting 
these  issues  drive  down  the  costs  of  such 
underwriting?  We  are  concerned  here 
with  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Sometimes  that  is  true. 

Mr.  FINO.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  say  that  the  answer  to  my  question 
is  that  it  is  true  that  such  competition 
would  drive  down  the  underwriting  cost? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Sometimes  it  could  be 
true — but  not  always.    You  see  in  deal- 


ing with  large  Issues  running  into  billions 
of  dollars,  you  have  all  kinds  of  questions 
coming  up.  Some  people  say — Well,  is 
the  Government  buying  this?  Is  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  Government  be- 
hind this? 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  has  no  relevance 
to  the  matter  whatsover. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  People  ask — Is  there  a 
Government  guarantee  behind  this? 
How  do  we  get  our  money  in  case  of  a 
default?  There  are  always  questior\s  like 
these  coming  up.  So  they  say,  let  us  do 
it  by  negotiation.  And  by  negotiating 
or  negotiations  sometimes  you  can  get  a 
better  trade  than  you  can  by  competitive 
bidding.  Where  the  people  in  charge  are 
convinced  that  negotiation  would  be  a 
better  way  to  handle'  it.  they  would  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  doing  it  and,  of 
course,  it  would  be  in  the  public  interest 
always. 

Mr.  BROCK.  We  agree  with  the  de- 
sirability of  competitive  bidding,  of 
course. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FINO.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  whether  he  Is 
familiar  with  the  incident  involving  the 
SBIC  where  there  was  an  8.5  discount 
on  an  issue  of  the  SBIC. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  familiar  with 
that  and  I  did  not  like  it  at  all. 

Mr.  FINO.  That  was  negotiated  with 
one  brokerage  house — that  Is  the  im- 
portant thing— it  was  negotiated  with 
one  brokerage  house. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  did  not  like  that  at 
all.  But  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who 
can  show  that  a  better  deal  could  have 
been  made. 

Mr.  FINO.  How  would  we  know  that 
unless  competition  was  permitted  by  the 
different  brokerage  houses? 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  I  might  point  this 
out — how  would  we  know  at  any  time 
what  the  best  bid  obtainable  Is,  unless 
we  allow  competitors  to  come  In  and  bid. 

If  the  mentioned  brokerage  house  was 
going  to  offer  an  8  Va -point  discount,  they 
would  have  offered  it  on  a  competitive- 
bid  situation,  as  they  did  when  the  bid 
was  negotiated. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MULTER.  It  is  amusing  that 
none  of  the  argument  that  we  are  hear- 
ing today  on  this  amendment  took  place 
during  the  Elsenhower  administration. 
We  have  been  proceeding  with  this 
method  of  disposing  of  securities  of  the 
U.S.  Government  for  many,  many  years, 
and  this  Is  the  first  time  that  I  can 
remember  that  anyone  has  come  for- 
ward with  a  proposal  such  as  this. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  This  method  was 
never  used  by  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration. 
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Mr  MULTER  Will  the  gentleman 
tell  the  committee  then  how  these  obli- 
gatioas  were  disposed  of  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration? 

Mr  WIDNAIX.  They  were  sold  out- 
right— actual  sales  by  the  agency. 

Mr  MULTER.  What  difference  does 
it  make  whether  you  sell  them  outright 
or  you  sell  an  interest  in  them.  I  am 
talking  about  the  method  of  sale,  not 
whether  you  sell  the  whole  Instrument 
or  an  Interest  in  the  instrument. 

Mr  WIDN,\LL.  They  are  sold  In  the 
open  market  under  a  proerara  Initiated 
by  the  Elsenhower  administration. 

Mr  MTJLTER.  That  is  precisely  what 
wi!!  be  done  here  They  will  be  sold  In 
the  open  market.  If  you  have  more  than 
one  bidder,  they  will  go  to  the  bidder 
with  the  lowest  cost  and  the  highest 
yield  In  the  best  interests  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  Lxiok  at  what  you  are  try- 
Ine  to  do  Just  look  at  the  language  of 
this  amendment. 

While  the  purpose  may  be  good  in  try- 
liig  to  get  the  best  result  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  sale  of  thf^.se  assets  and  par- 
ticipations therein,  when  you  try  to  do  it 
at  the  lowest  cost  of  selling,  what  you 
have  done — and  listen  to  your  own  lan- 
guaije — what  you  have  done  here  is  to 
provide  that  when  a  beneficial  interest 
or  parucipation  i.s  to  be  underwritten, 
the  contract  .shall  be  awarded  only  on  the 
basis  of  competitive  bids.  That  means 
that,  if  there  are  no  competitive  bids, 
you  cannot  sell  them.  Whether  you  in- 
tended that  result  or  not  there  can  be 
no  sale  If  there  ls  only  one  bidder.  If 
tl'.i.s  ameridment  us  adopted  we  will  never 
bf  able  to  dispose  of  these  participation 
Interests.  We  will  never  be  able  to  sell 
an  issue  or  a  part  of  an  issue  unless  we 
get  more  than  one  tXTson  'm  bid.  That 
Is  what  competitive  bids  mean. 

The  situation  as  it  e.xist^  today  and 
will  exist  if  this  amendment  is  defeated, 
is  that  the  administration  or  FNMA  will 
use  its  discretion.  When  it  cm  get  sev- 
eral bidders  to  come  in  and.  bid.  it  will 
sell  to  the  lowest  bidder  .so  far  as  the 
cost  of  sale  is  concerned,  and  so  far  as 
reLurn  is  concerned,  it  wHI  go  to  the  high- 
est bidder.  In  that  way  the  Govern- 
ment's best  Interests  will  he  ser\'ed. 

We  must  leave  this  provision  flexible. 
As   tlie  chairman  has  stated,  we  must 
leave  this  to  the  discretion  of  those  who 
will   undertake   to   sell   the   obligations. 
Wiien  you  can  bring  the  whole  market 
in  and  have  many   bidders  bid  against 
each  other,  that  is  fine.    The  f.ict  is  that 
anyone  who  knows  anything  about  the 
wa^  this  market  operates  and  the  way 
these  sales  are  made  every  day  In  the 
week   in   the  oi-^en  market — if  you  can 
call   it   an   open   market — these  under- 
writers   get    together    and    they    agree 
among  themselves  about  what  they  will 
buy  and  on  what  terms.    They  say,  "We 
will  divide  this  up.     I  'vill  take  10  per- 
cent, you  take  20  percent,  another  par- 
ticipant takes  .50  percent,"  and  so  forth. 
If  only  one  bid  comes  in,  then  there  Is 
no  competitive  bidding.     I.Tniess  you  de- 
vise some  way  to  stop  that  kind  of  busi- 
ness, you  will  not  get  competitive  bids. 
If  this  language  is  adopted,  you  might 
Just  as  well  forget  about  the  bill  and  not 
pass  it.    You  will  not  be  able  to  sell  any  of 


these     assets     or     any     participations 
therein. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FINO.  For  a  moment  the  gentle- 
man sounded  like  he  was  supporting  the 
amendment,  and  then  I  lost  him  along 
the  way.  I  wish  to  apprise  the  gentle- 
man that  if  this  amendment  Is  adopted, 
you  will  have  and  must  have  competitive 

bidding.        

Mr.    MULTER.    The    gentleman  has 

said 

Mr.  PINO.  May  I  finish  my  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  refuse  to  yield  any 
further.  Let  us  stop  right  there.  If 
there  are  no  competitive  bids,  if  there  is 
not  more  than  one  person  to  offer  a  bid, 
there  would  be  no  sale  under  this  lan- 
guage. That  Is  what  you  mean  by  com- 
petitive bids.  If  you  insist  that  there 
must  be  competitive  bids  and  there  is 
only  one  bidder,  there  can  be  no  sale. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  amendment  does 
not  say  that. 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  amendment  says 
that  there  must  be  competitive  bidding, 
which  means  that  there  must  be  an  open 
and  competitive  market.  If  only  one  bid 
comes  in,  there  is  no  competition.  The 
language  is:  "Whenever  an  issue  Is  to  be 
underwritten,  the  Association,  that  is, 
FNMA.  shall  award  the  contract  on  the 
basis  of  comjietitive  bids." 

That  is  the  entire  language.  If  there 
are  no  competitive  bids,  there  can  be  no 
sales.  That  Is  what  this  amendment  re- 
quires. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Certainly,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  It  requires  the  agency 
to  open  bidding  competitively.  If  one 
bid  comes  in,  there  is  nothing  that  pre- 
cludes them  from  accepting  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment,  and  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
We  have  been  listening  to  a  very 
strange  colloquy  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
jority here.  The  manner  In  which  we 
market  Government  bonds  which  are 
under  the  debt  celling — and  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  to  be  con- 
cerned about  it — is  through  a  competi- 
tive bid  process.  It  Is  the  open  market 
operation  conducted  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  Why  anybody  would  want 
not  to  have  competitive  bidding  for 
these  securities  puzzles  me. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee — 
another  committee  on  which  I  serve — 
has  rightly  pointed  out  that  we  have 
gone  into  this  aspect  of  the  matter. 

Let  me  carry  it  a  bit  further  to  one  of 
our  subcommittee  on  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee which  deals  in  this  whole  broad  area 
of  Federal  procurement.  One  of  the 
points  this  subcommittee  has  been  driv- 
ing home  is  that  the  Govenunent  gets  a 
better  price  when  we  have  competitive 


bidding.  The  only  time  we  have  nego- 
tiated bidding  is  w^hen,  by  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  contract — where  you  may  be 
procuring  a  submarine  or  something 
very  technical — we  go  to  negotiated  bid- 
ding.   That  is  the  only  time  we  do  so. 

Even  on  these  negotiated  biddings,  we 
have  been  developing  a  process  of  break- 
ing out  of  the  primary  contract  areas, 
subcontracts  where  we  may  have  coir,- 
petitive  bidding. 

I  served  with  my  good  friend  from 
Texas,  who  chaired  for  many  years  the 
Small  Business  Committee.  There  v.' 
were  able  to  establish  finally  the  poin: 
that,  as  competitive  bidding  is  used,  th 
participation  of  small  business  increases 
and.  as  competitive  bidding  is  used,  th. 
Grovemment  gets  a  better  price. 

I  served  with  my  good  friend  fron 
Texas  in  the  82d  Congress  on  the  Smai 
Businesss  Committee. 

It  is  shocking  to  me  to  have  this  ar 
gument  develop  here.  Surely  we  wan' 
to  have  competitive  bidding  in  this  area 
just  as  we  have  developed  it  over  a  perloc 
of  years  through  the  open  market  proc- 
ess, where  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
has  the  responsibility  of  assisting  th- 
Treasury  Department  in  creating  a  gooc 
market  for  Government  securities. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  th. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlema: 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  : 
am  arguing  for  is  that  we  do  precise! 
the  same  as  you  are  advocating,  which  i 
the  proper  procedure  for  the  dispositio: 
of  other  Government  securities.  Thi 
will  limit  it  to  a  competitive  bidding.  I: 
there  is  no  competitive  bidding,  ther^ 
will  be  no  sale. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  should  not  be 
Let  me  make  this  point.  If  we  have  only 
one  bidder  there  should  not  be  a  sale 
There  is  something  wrong.  We  should 
withdraw  it  and  get  it  in  proper  order,  i: 
all  we  have  is  one  person  to  bid. 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
Is  that  whenever  a  Government  issue  is 
offered  on  the  market,  and  there  is  only 
one  bidder.  Government  is  not  required 
by  law  to  say  we  will  not  sell.  We  sell, 
unless  we  withdraw  because  the  price  is 
too  high,  or  It  is  going  to  result  in  too 
small  a  return. 

But  the  law  vests  discretion  In  the  ex- 
ecutive departments.  The  gentleman 
cannot  point  to  a  single  statute  which 
binds  the  hands  of  the  open  market  com- 
mittee to  competitive  bidding.  They  can 
do  It  by  competitive  bidding.  They  can 
take  one  bid,  if  that  is  all  that  comes  in, 
or  they  can  negotiate.  That  Is  all  we  do 
here. 

Mr.  CURTIS,  If  the  Open  Market 
Committee  had  not  established  It  over  a 
period  of  years,  this  common  custom, 
where  they  do  use  competitive  bidding,  I 
would  say  we  would  need  to  do  it  by 
statute. 

We  are  coming  In  here  with  something 
new.  Believe  me,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  could  not  state  in  statute  form  what 
the  Open  Market  Committee  actually 
does  do. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  interested 
in  having  the  views  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  following  his  statement 
that  with  one  bid  there  would  not  be  a 
competitive  market,  concerning  the  situ- 
ation which  might  occur.  What  would 
stop  two  or  three  or  four  or  five  from 
getting  together  among  themselves? 
We  know  that  happens. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    They  sometimes  do. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  There  Is  nothing 
unusual  about  that,  in  private  business. 
Then  one  man  submits  the  bid.  Where 
would  we  be  then?  Behind  one  bid,  we 
know,  there  might  be  a  combination  of 
persons  operating  or  cooperatirig  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  might  say  to  the 
Speaker,  he  is  absolutely  right.  That  is 
also  public  Infoimatlon.  If  it  is  known 
that  kind  of  process  has  been  employed 
to  defeat  the  purpose  of  competitive  bid- 
diiig  I  would  tend  to  withdraw  the  re- 
quest for  bid,  if  I  were  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Do  not  the  antitrust 
laws  take  care  of  such  things  as  the  gen- 
tleman mentioned? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    They  could,  all  right. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  discussed  this  for  a  long 
time.    I  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  FmoL 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Fmo  and 

Mr.  MULTER. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  88,  noes 
95. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFESED    BT    MR.    WIDNALL 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Widnaix:  On 
page  4,  line  14,  Immediately  after  "aa  the 
direct  sale"  Insert  "with  recourse". 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
committee  amendment  appearing  on 
page  3,  line  9  of  the  bill,  changes  the 
word  "may"  to  "shall."  This  change  was 
agreed  to  by  the  administration  wit- 
nesses testifying  on  the  bill. 

The  purpose  of  the  change  was  to  re- 
quire by  statute  that  an  agency  pooling 
loans  with  FNMA  be  required  to  guar- 
antee the  loans  so  pooled.  The  effect  of 
the  amendment  Is  that  guaranteed  loans 
be  Included  in  the  authorized  limit  for 
the  agency's  lending  activity. 

Unfortimately.  the  committee  acted 
with  such  speed  in  Its  brief  executive 
session  that  a  necessary  conforming 
change  was  not  made  in  another  sentence 
of  the  bill  to  give  real  meaning  to  chang- 
ing the  guaranty  requirement  from  a 
permissive  to  a  mandatory  bsisls. 

The  amendment  I  propose  will  make 
this  necessary  conforming  change  by 
making  clear  that  the  sales  we  are  talk- 
ing of  are  sales  "with  recourse"  which 


corresponds  to  the  mandatory  require- 
ment that  loans  pooled  by  an  agency  be 
guarsmteed  by  an  agency  which,  of 
course,  means  that  the  loans  so  pooled 
are  pooled  "with  recourse." 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment.  It 
conforms  to  the  whole  intent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WidnallI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OKTERED  BY   MR.   BROCK 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brock:  On 
page  7,  Immediately  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"(6)  No  beneficial  interest  or  participation 
may  be  issued  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
after  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph  bear- 
ing an  Interest  rate  In  excess  of  one-half  of 
one  percentage  point  above  the  4 14 -percent 
maximum  Interest  rate  specified  for  long- 
term  bonds  of  the  United  States  In  the  first 
section  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  (31 
U.S.C.  752)." 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  amendment  against  high  interest 
rates.  Those  who  are  against  high  in- 
terest rates  should  support  It.  Those 
who  are  for  high  interest  rates  should 
vote  against  it.    The  issue  is  that  simple. 

The  interest  rate  celling  that  this 
amendment  would  place  on  participa- 
tions sold  after  the  passage  of  this  swt 
would  be  geared  to  the  existing  4*4 -per- 
cent ceiling  on  long-term  Treasury  bonds 
that  is  imposed  by  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act. 

All  are  in  agreement  that  participa- 
tion financing  is  more  expensive  than 
Tresisury  financing.  The  Treasury 
claims  the  additional  cost  approximates 
V4  percent  to  %  percent.  In  the  present 
market,  on  the  basis  of  participations 
recently  sold  by  both  Export-Import 
Bank  and  FNMA,  the  additional  cost  has 
amounted  to  as  much  as  V2  percent  to 
%  percent. 

The  amendment  would  recognize  this 
demonstrated  rate  differential  and  estab- 
lish a  maximum  Interest  rate  celling  on 
participations  to  be  sold.  This  ceiling 
could  not  exceed  4%  percent  which  is 
one-half  percent  more  than  the  statutory 
4y4  percent  celling  applicable  to  long- 
term  Treasury  bonds. 

This  amendment  would  not  kill  the 
participation  program.  To  date,  FNMA 
has  sold  four  issues  of  participation. 
The  first  of  three  Issues  aggregating  $1.2 
billion  all  were  sold  with  rates  under  the 
4%  percent  rate  celling  which  the 
amendment  would  establish.  The  rates 
for  the  first  three  issues  varied  from  4*4 
percent  to  4.70  percent.  It  Is  only  the 
last  Issue — the  $410  million  offering  on 
March  16,  1966 — that  would  have  been 
barred  by  the  amendment.  Rates  on 
this  last  issue  ranged  from  5.25  percent 
to  5.50  percent  depending  on  maturity  of 
the  participations  sold. 

wiien  we  are  in  a  money  market  so 
tight  that  a  rate  of  5.50  percent  must  be 
paid  on  what  in  effect  is  TJS.  Govern- 


ment credit,  there  ought  to  be  a  rate  ceil- 
ing temporarily  staying  such  financing. 
The  amendment  would  do  just  that.  It 
would  effectively  postpone  operation  of 
the  program  in  periods  of  extremely 
tight  monetary  stringency  such  as  exists 
at  the  present  time. 

As  I  have  said,  those  who  are  against 
high  interest  rates  should  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment,  if 
adopted  would  effectively  kill  the  bill. 

I  am  not  In  favor  of  high  Interest  rates. 
I  am  In  favor  of  reasonable  rates.  We 
have  to  be  realistic.  We  do  not  fix  the 
market  on  interest  rates.  That  is  fixed 
by  the  Federal  Reserve.  I  do  not  like 
the  way  in  which  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  acted  with  respect  to  this  matter, 
but  what  can  we  do  about  It. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana, 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  certainly  does  not  have  to  defend 
his  stand  insofar  as  interest  rates  in  this 
country  are  concerned;  is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  ex- 
actly right. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  Is  it  not 
further  so  that  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted  it  would  put  a  limitation  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  securities  and  the 
effort  thereof  would  be  to  substantially 
kill  the  bill? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  certainly  would  and 
it  will  deny  the  small  businessman  op- 
portunities to  obtain  loans  which  other- 
wise he  would  be  permitted  to  obtain 
under  this  bill.  It  would  deny  small 
towns  of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  fa- 
cilities loans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to  vote 
for  big  cities,  this  is  the  only  opportu- 
nity we  w'ill  have  to  make  a  gesture  to- 
ward helping  the  small  towns  of  the 
country. 

We  have  a  health  problem  In  small 
towms  Involving  water  and  sewer  and 
sanitation  facilities  of  all  kinds.  That 
can  be  helped  under  this  bill,  but  the 
bill  will  be  killed  with  this  amendment 
in  it.  So  why  should  we  take  advantage 
of  the  small  towns  and  small  business 
and  housing  and  veterans — this  would 
hurt  the  veterans — it  will  hurt  everybody 
who  is  small — including  the  small  towns. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  insist  on 
this  amendment.  It  is  just  utterly  dev- 
astating.  He  states  here : 

More  than  one-quarter  of  one  percent 
above  the  four  and  one-quarter  percent  rate. 

I  guess  the  gentleman  has  in  mind  the 
long-term  Government  bonds.  But  he 
does  not  say  so.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, the  amendment  Is  very  loosely 
drawn.  If  the  gentleman  wants  to 
specify  the  short-term  rate,  it  could  be 
indefinite — the  short-term  rate  right  now 
is  higher  than  what  he  would  permit  us 
to  sell  these  securities  for.    So  far  a^ 
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the  short-term  rate  is  concerned,  this 
amendment  is  devastating  and  destruc- 
tive and  It  is  certainly  not  in  the  public 
interest  or  In  the  Interest  of  this  bill. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  insist 
on  his  amendment.  It  is  just  not  right. 
It  would  be  de.structive  so  far  as  the  lit- 
tle people  and  the  poor  people  are  con- 
cerned ai-id  the  small  towns.    • 

Mr  BROCK  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  P.AT'maN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
ma;! 

Mr  BROCK  I  am  somewhat  inter- 
ested in  the  chairman's  definition  of 
what  is  de.structive  to  people  such  as 
farmers,  veterans,  and  small  towns. 
These  are  the  very  people  who  are  virtu- 
ally crucified  by  high  interest  rates. 
This  amendment  is  not  offei-ed  in  an  ef- 
fort to  kill  the  bill.  It  i.s  offered  in  an 
effort  to  keep  Fannie  Mae  from  destroy- 
in-^  this  money  market  at  a  time  when 
conditions  are  stringent  and  when  money 
is  in  short  supply.  When  you  sell  $4  bil- 
lion worth  of  these  participations  in  the 
market,  this  sale  is  going  to  drive  inter- 
est rates  up.  That  is  what  is  destroying 
the  .small  businessman. 

Mr  PATMAN  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, this  could  be  labeled  a  big  bank- 
ers" bill  This  amendment  could  be 
called  a  bankers'  bonus  amendment. 

Mr  BROCK.  I  am  amazed  to  hear 
the  aenrleman  say  that  the  bill  is  a  big 
bankers'  bill,  but  the  amendment  would 
limit  uiterest  costs  to  small  borrow- 
ers. Doe.'^  the  gentleman  deny  the  state- 
ni'-^nt  I  made'' 

M:  PATMAN  If  you  Stop  them  from 
seilms  lone -term  Government  bonds, 
which  this  would,  to  carry  this  into  ef- 
fect, then  they  would  have  to  go  into 
short  terms  and  the  big  bankers  could 
Kt  t  10  percent  on  the  short  term.  They 
are  not  even  restricted.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman want  to  do  that?  Does  he  want 
to  restrict  them  on  long  terms  only  and 
no  restriction  on  the  short  terms? 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield"' 

Mr.  PATMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  MULTER  I  would  like  to  make 
this  point. 

If  this  amendment  prevails,  we  could 
not  sell  any  of  these  obligations  In  to- 
day's market 

Todays  'Wall  Street  Journal  quotes 
the  yield  on  U.S  Trea.sury  bonds  as  S4.91. 
Here  us  an  advertisement  for  obliga- 
tions of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks — 
this  IS  in  today's  paper — 5  55  percent  is 
the  yield. 

Here  is  another  advertisement  In  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  today  by  one  of 
tJie  national  banks  advertising  a  5!2-P€r- 
cent  return 

Now  how  arf  we  a jing  to  meet  that 
kind  of  competition  f  we  limit  this  as 
ti;;s  amendment  wouii' 

Mr  Chairman,  this  amendment  should 
be  defeated. 

Mr  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PAITvLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

_  Mr.  BROCK-  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  just  made  my  case  for  me. 
The  gentleman  is  a'osolutely  con-ect.  We 
.should  not  be  selling  these  bonds. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  had  his  say  and  I  have 
had  mine.  Let  us  have  a  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  hold 
up  any  vote,  but  I  do  not  want  to  have 
the  vote  come  now  with  the  comment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  being  the  last 
word  on  this  subject.  The  very  Idea  of 
calling  this  amendment  a  bonanza  for 
bankers  when  the  apparent  purpose  and 
objective  sought  to  be  attained  by  the 
original  bill  would  be  such  a  bonanza. 
The  only  people  I  know  who  will  benefit 
from  this  bill,  if  it  is  passed,  are  the 
bankers,  the  Institutional  investors  and 
the  big  people  in  this  country.  This  bill 
operates  directly  to  the  detriment  of 
the  small  people  of  this  country,  and 
the  small  homeowners,  and  the  people 
who  are  seeking  to  acquire  homes  as 
well  as  against  the  small  towns  and 
villages. 

We  have  ongoing  programs  providing 
now  financial  help  to  enable  small  tow^ns 
to  put  in  water  systems  and  sewer  sys- 
tems. We  do  not  need  this  bill  for  that 
purpose.  This  is  a  bill  that  would  tax 
the  little  people  all  over  the  country  and 
subsidize  the  interest  rates  for  the  in- 
vestors of  the  country  who  enjoy  high 
interest  rates  which  will  flow  following 
the  adoption  of  this  bill. 

What  the  amendment  will  do  Is  to 
operate  In  exactly  the  opposite  direction 
from  that.  This  amendment  will  be 
opposed  by  the  bankers  and  all  the  people 
who  would  like  to  buy  these  participa- 
tion certificates. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  never  thought  I  would  see  the 
day  that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  would  favor 
higher  interest  rates.  I  never  thought 
I  would  see  the  day  that  he  would  be 
against  competition  in  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment seciu-ities.  I  am  amazed  to  see 
the  gentleman  converted  to  positions 
different  from  what  he  has  advocated 
previously. 

Now,  let  me  say  this:  This  provision, 
as  I  understand  it,  as  it  was  clearly  set 
forth  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
and  amplified  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  would  seek  to  keep  a 
ceiling  on  Interest  rates.  It  would  pre- 
clude the  large  bankers  from  the  major 
metropolitan  cities  from  having  a  bo- 
nanza. I  do  not  see  how  anyone  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle  or  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
could  possibly  oppose  tills  amendment. 
If  you  oppose  It,  you  are  a  high-Interest 
man.  If  you  are  for  It,  you  are  a  low- 
interest  man.  Apparently  the  D«no- 
crats  are  for  high-interest  rates. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  amendment  refers 
to  the  Second  Liberty  Loan  Act.  That 
applies  only  to  long-term  Government 
loans.  That  Is  a  public  debt.  If  you  re- 
strict them  to  where  they  cannot  sell  the 
obligations  under  long-term  notes,  then 


they  have  to  go  to  a  short  term.  If  they 
go  to  a  short  term,  there  is  no  restric- 
tion on  the  rate.  That  is  what  they 
want.  They  want  to  compel  us  to  go  into 
the  short-term  market,  where  the  in- 
terest rates  could  be  6  percent,  7  percent 
8  percent,  9  percent,  and  10  percent! 
This  would  compel  us  to  go  into  that 
short-term  rate,  which  would  be  against 
the  public  interest. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  insist  on 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  BROCK.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.     I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  chairman  Is  mis- 
Informed  on  the  amendment.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  short-  and  long-term 
markets.  The  bill  relates  to  the  Liberty 
Bond  Act  because  it  relates  to  ceiling  on 
long-term  debt  Interest  rates,  and  inso- 
far as  this  bill  is  concerned,  it  limits 
short-  and  long-term  loans  to  4%  per- 
cent. It  does  not  say  that  we  have  to 
go  to  one  market  or  another.  It  is  a 
simple  device  to  limit  the  amount  of  in- 
terest to  be  paid  on  these  participations. 
Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
blame  anyone  who  is  in  favor  of  high 
interest  rates  for  opposing  this  amend- 
ment. I  am  opposed  to  constantly  in- 
creasmg  high  interest  rates,  and  I  there- 
fore support  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  tlie  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  we  have  before 
us  an  amendment  which  demonstrates 
what  I  said  yesterday  was  the  sham  of 
this  proposal  that  the  House  is  now  con- 
sidering. The  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  about  the  difficulties  that 
would  be  imposed  in  a  proper  marketing 
of  these  securities  by  haviiig  an  Interest 
ceiling  on  it  have  a  great  deal  of  merit. 
But  the  gentleman  from  Texas  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  he  had  100  votes 
on  the  Democratic  side  who  would  resist 
the  repeal  of  the  4'2-percent  interest 
ceiling  on  long-term  Government  bonds, 
that  which  is  referred  to  in  this  amend- 
ment. Those  are  bonds  that  are  over  5 
years  in  maturity. 

It  is  true  that  In  the  past  few  months 
we  have  been  unable  to  market  any  long- 
term  securities.  The  interest  ceiling  has 
disrupted  the  proper  management  of  the 
Federal  debt.  It  has,  Indeed,  done  the 
very  thing  which  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  said  would  occur.  It  has  forced 
the  Federal  Government  to  move  mto 
short-term  bills  and  notes  paying  higher 
interest  and,  I  might  say,  the  more  you 
get  into  the  90-day  bill  area,  the  more 
near  money  you  are  producing  and  actu- 
ally translating  inflationary  forces  that 
exist  in  our  society  into  price  increases. 

You  cannot  have  it  both  ways,  my  good 
friends  on  the  Democratic  side.  You 
cannot  argue  against  the  ceiling  that  is 
being  Imposed  on  these  securities,  which 
is  a  more  liberal  celling  than  that  which 
you  have  imposed  on  our  big  Federal  debt 
of  some  $300  billion.    This  ceiling  here 


proposed  is  more  liberal.  It  will  disrupt 
the  market  less  than  the  4  y2 -Percent 
ceiling  tliat  is  imposed  on  the  present 
Federal  debt. 

If  the  Democratic  Party  wants  to  be  a 
responsible  party — and  this  administra- 
tion wants  to  be  responsible — and  I  use 
that  word  advisedly — you  have  got  to 
come  m  here  forthrightly  and  admit  that 
your  policies  have  created  a  situation  in 
which  the  marketplace  is  demanding 
higher  Interest  rates. 

It  is  because  of  the  high  interest  rates 
that  the  Treasury  is  prevented  from  an 
orderly  marketing  of  Government  secu- 
rities. This  is  one  reason  I  have  sug- 
gested the  bill  before  us  Is  a  sham.  It  is 
simply  trytag  to  avoid  facing  up  to  re- 
moving the  interest  ceiling  on  long-term 
bonds  by  leaving  the  door  wide  open  in 
the  area  of  approximately  $10  billion  of 
securities,  where,  if  the  market  demands 
it,  interest  becomes  6  percent.  We  will 
allow  the  Government  to  pay  this  high 
rate. 

"Vote  as  you  just  did,  as  a  party,  on  an 
issue  that  should  not  be  a  party  issue. 
Disregard  the  argiunents  that  many  of 
the  Democrat  Members  know  in  their 
hearts  are  accurate.  Disregard  them 
,md  play  politics  with  the  future  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  just  one  com- 
ment to  the  Democratic  side.  What  we 
have  just  witnessed  is  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Republicans  to  control 
the  free  market.  They  are  trymg  to 
confuse  the  minds  of  Members  as  to  how 
we  affect  the  interest  rate  when  we  are 
borrowing  money  as  agamst  the  interest 
rate  of  the  market  when  there  Is  bidding 
on  something  we  are  trying  to  sell.  I  do 
not  think  they  will  confuse  the  Members. 
I  think  we  know  what  we  are  voting  for. 
I  suggest  we  defeat  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Brock)  there 
were — ayes  55,  noes  89. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Brock  and 

Mr.  MULTER. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
90.  noes  90. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point  and  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  Is  heard. 

AMENDMENT      OFFERED      BT      MB.      FINO 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pino:  On  page  7, 
Insert  tiie  tollowing  Immediately  after  line  6 : 

'•(6)  Certificates  of  beneficial  Interest  or 
participation  shall  be  offered  in  denomina- 
tions of  $100,  »500  and  $1,000,  and  in  whole- 
number  multiples  of  $1,000.  No  minimum 
subscription  other  than  $100  may  be  pre- 
scribed with  respect  to  any  Issue  of  bene- 
ficial interests  or  participations  under  this 
subsection." 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an  ad- 
ditional 5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  an  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
we  have  an  understanding  that  we  re- 
strict the  discussion  under  this  bill  to  20 
minutes?  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
we  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  the 
remainder  of  the  bill  has  not  yet  been 
read. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  mean  that  this 
amendment  be  restricted  to  20  minutes. 
Let  the  gentleman  from  New  York  have 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  have  an 
amendment  to  this  amendment.  Would 
the  Chair  advise  me  when  that  would  be 
in  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  After  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  FinoI  con- 
cludes his  remarks  it  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  And  would  the  time 
reservation  apply  to  my  amendment,  as 
well  as  to  Mr.  Fino's  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  under- 
stood the  request  on  the  restriction  of 
time  to  be  on  the  pending  amendment 
and  amendments  thereto  and  that  the 
time  close  In  20  minutes.  Therefore,  it 
would  apply  to  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Did  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  from  New  York  who 
offered  the  amendment,  Mr.  Fino,  was 
given  permission  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  yet.  We  will  not 
object  to  it  If  we  can  restrict  the  time  to 
20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  FinoI 
to  proceed  for  an  additional  5  minutes  is 
pending  under  what  the  Chair  considered 
to  be  a  reservation  by  both  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ottinger]. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  A  further 
parliamentai-y  inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Under  the  gentleman  from  Texas'  re- 
quest does  he  include  the  10  minutes  of 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    [Mr. 

FlNOl? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be  re- 


stricted to  25  minutes  and  5  miinutes  be 
given  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ottinger]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  FtnoI  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  require  participation 
certificates  to  be  issued  In  denomina- 
tions of  $100,  $500,  $1,000  and  multiples 
of  $1,000  instead  of  In  denominations  of 
$5,000  and  up  as  proposed.  The  purpose 
of  my  amendment  is  very  simple.  I 
know  that  the  administration  wants  to 
reserve  the  windfall  of  SVi  percent  In- 
terest for  the  fat -cat  investors.  That  Is 
why  they  are  trying  to  keep  the  mini- 
mum denomination  at  a  level  above 
SI, 000.  My  amendment  would  let  the 
little  guy  in  the  street,  the  investor  with 
only  a  few  hundred  dollars,  share  in  this 
windfall. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  during  gen- 
eral debate,  the  reason  why  the  adminis- 
tration is  going  to  pay  these  outrageously 
high  Interest  rates.  They  could  borrow 
the  money  more  cheaply  by  borrowing 
through  the  Treasury,  but  that  would 
not  produce  receipts  that  were  good  for 
budget  trickery.  You  need  private  re- 
ceipts for  budget  trickery,  and  the  ad- 
ministration will  pay  any  necessary  rate 
to  get  them.  Of  course,  the  rate  they  pay 
is  highest  in  a  year  just  like  this  one. 
where  inflation  is  rampant,  but  what 
else  can  we  expect  a  program  which, 
by  its  very  political  nature,  will  be  selling 
participations  in  iiiflatlonary,  budget 
deficit  years? 

Now  you  might  imagine  that  fiscal  and 
monetary  trickery  like  this  would  In- 
voke the  condemnation  of  the  fat-cat  In- 
vestors who  are  always  talking  about 
sound  economic  policies.  They  are 
strangely  silent  Instead.  'Why?  Because 
they  are  getting  a  w^dfall.  The  Presi- 
dent's program  is  a  multimillion-dollar 
windfall  for  the  fat-cat  investors  of 
America.  This  is  because  only  the  fat 
cats  can  scrape  together  enough  money 
to  meet  the  dollar  requirements  of  a 
$5,000  or  $1,000  denomination  minimum. 
You  have  to  be  a  "fat  cat"  to  have  the 
amount  of  money  required  to  get  5 14 
percent  interest  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

This  bill  is  murder  on  the  little  guy  in 
the  street.  First  of  all,  it  will  boost  his 
tax  burden  by  making  the  budget  safe 
for  excess  spending  which  always  means 
more  taxes.  Secondly,  it  will  boost  his 
taxes  by  socking  him  for  the  money  to 
pay  the  high  interest  rates.  Third,  it  will 
sock  him  by  sidetracking  funds  that 
would  otherwise  go  into  mortgages  and 
other  credit,  and  this  will  make  the  little 
guy  pay  more  for  his  mortgage  or  other 
credit.  Lastly,  it  will  insult  him  by 
paying  out  5V2  percent  interest  to  the 
fat  cats  who  come  around  to  the  back- 
door while  regular  Government  savings 
bonds  pay  only  4  percent. 

This  has  a  bad  odor  to  me.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  spending  thousands 
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of  dollars  on  advertising  campaitrns 
pushing  Government  savings  bonds.  The 
pitch  osed  Is  an  appeal  to  patriotism. 
This  is  a  joke.  This  administration  talks 
with  the  patriots  and  sleeps  with  the 
profiteers.  Patriotism  gets  a  4-percent 
interest  rate  and  collusion  with  budget- 
Juggling  earns  5 '-2  percent  for  fat  cats. 
I  imagine  that  the  President  believes 
that  the  little  guy  on  the  street  cannot 
understand  this  bill  No  doubt  some  of 
it  is  too  technical  for  the  layman,  but  I 
think  what  I  am.  discussing  right  now 
will  be  understood  in  our  Nation's  cities 
and  towns  The  fat  cats  are  going  to  get 
5'..  percent  for  playing  ball  with  a  Fed- 
eral financial  swindle,  whUe  Joe  Tax- 
payer and  Joe  Patriot  who  buy  savings 
bonds  are  given  4  percent  and  told  every- 
thing Is  rosy  Nobody  is  going  to  buy 
this  A  windfall  is  a  windfall,  and  the 
people  will  figure  it  out. 

This  whole  program  is  going  to  be  a 
Democratic  teapot  dome  if  it  passes.  It 
is  a  double-barreled  windfall  First,  a 
select  group  of  clubby  investment  houses 
are  going  to  get  a  windfall  underwriters 
commission  without  competitive  bidding. 
Secondly,  a  lot  of  "fat  cat^"  are  going  to 
get  a  5'i-percent  windfall  just  for 
clipping  coupons, 

I  am  proud  that  it  has  fallen  to  the 
Republican  Party  to  protect  the  man  in 
the  street  while  the  administration  tip- 
toes around  to  the  back  door  with  the  "fat 
cats"  for  a  raid  on  our  NaUon's  tax  dol- 
lars. My  amendment  would  make  the 
5 '2-percent  interest  rate  available  to  the 
people— to  the  small  investor  with  a  cou- 
ple of  hundred  dollars— so  that  It  will 
not  go  just  to  the  "fat  cats  " 

I  hope  the  House  will  support  my 
amendment  I  hope  I  can  count  on  the 
support  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
chairman  of  our  committee.  I  know  the 
gentleman  will  be  with  me  If  he  l.s  for  the 
people.  I  hope  the  House  will  join  with 
me  to  vote  for  the  people  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRM.'^N.  When  the  unani- 
mous consent  request  was  granted,  the 
chair  observed  on  their  feet  the  follow- 
ing Members:  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
fMr.  Patm.^n],  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  WidnallI,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  TMr,  Gross],  the  gentleman 
from.  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford], 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MuxTiR],  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ottinger]. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  a  member  of  tlie  com- 
mittee rise? 

AMZNDKENT    OrTCRCD    BY     MR      OTTlNGS3». 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from.  New  York 
[Mr    FiNO), 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

.-vmendment  offered  by  Mr  Ottjngkh  to 
Uie  amendment  offered  by  Mr  Ft.vo  Strike 
•uhe  language  of  the  Pino  Miendment.  fuid 
sutetltute  therefor  the  followl.'-ig  Add  to 
a^e  7,  line  6.  after  the  end  of  the  sentence 
on  line  6 

"Any  beneficial  Interest*  or  pa.rtlclpfttlons 
littued  hereunder  shall  be  lss';e.i  only  In 
denominations  of  fifteen  thousand  <lonar« 
(»15  000.  or  greater   ■ 

The  Cfi-MRMAN  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 


from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottiwoer]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
we  do  In  one  area  of  the  financial  world 
has  grave  effects  on  other  ftnancial  In- 
stitutions. We  have  recently  witnessed 
the  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
in  revising  Regulation  Q  to  permit  pay- 
ment of  Interest  at  the  rate  of  SMz  per- 
cent on  certificates  of  deposit-time 
deposits. 

As  a  result  of  this  regulation,  we  have 
seen  virtually  all  of  the  money  avail- 
able to  the  small  man — to  the  man  that 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Pmo],  is  referring  to — drained 
out  of  the  savings  and  loan  institutions 
and  from  the  savings  banks  and  even 
from  the  small  commercial  banks  of  our 
country. 

We  have  seen  as  a  result  the  necessity 
for  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Boeuxl  to  issue 
regulations  restricting  savings  and  loan 
Institutions  in  making  future  commit- 
ments In  the  mortgage  market.  We  hear 
from  our  builders  all  over  the  country 
that  there  is  Just  no  mortgage  money  left 
or  available  for  the  small  home  owner 
or  for  the  man  who  wants  to  build  a 
home.  The  small  individual  or  small 
businessman  who  needs  a  small  loan 
finds  that  there  are  no  funds  available 
for  his  needs. 

If  the  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Pino]  were  adopted,  it  would  mean 
In  addition  to  the  certificates  of  deposit 
that  are  already  draining  money  from 
the  mortgage  market,  there  would  be 
Issued  these  participation  certificates  in 
small  denomlimtions  causing  a  further 
drain  and  a  further  strain  on  this  al- 
ready straiigUng  markets. 

I  chose  the  $15,000  figure  as  a  limita- 
tion because  that  is  the  amount  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  rec- 
ommended as  the  maximum  deposit  in- 
surance limit. 

The  small  Investor  Is  not  going  to  be 
hurt  by  this  limitation  of  $16,000.  He 
still  has  available  all  the  present  ave- 
nues to  invest  his  money  at  larger  rates 
of  Interest  if  he  so  chooses — such  as  a 
wide  variety  of  private  stocks  and  bonds 
and  various  types  of  public  Issues.  But 
it  Is  the  small  man  who  will  be  hurt  when 
he  tries  to  buy  a  house  or  tries  to  obtain 
a  mortgage  or  tries  to  obtain  a  personal 
loan.  It  is  the  builder  who  is  building 
for  this  small  man  who  will  be  hurt  If 
the  Pino  amendment  Is  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment. 

I  have  a  bUl  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  to  limit 
the  use  of  these  certificates  of  deposit  to 
$15,000  and  up.  This  amendment  would 
be  complementary. 

We  are  not  hurting  the  small  investor 
by  my  amendment.  We  are  just  reflect- 
ing a  situation  that  presently  exists 
within  the  financial  market  with  respect 
to  rates  of  interest  that  can  be  obtained 
by  large  and  small  investors.  We  are  not 
doing  any  more  harm  to  the  small  in- 
vestor than  the  present  situation  indi- 
cates. 

I.  therefore,  ask  for  the  passage  of  my 
amendment  and  for  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  FinoI. 
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Mr.  PINO.    Mr.   Chairman,   will  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  OTITNOER.    I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  PINO.  My  colleague  by  his 
amendment  which  he  has  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  my  amendment  would  In- 
crease th«  Umlt  from  the  $5,000  and  $10,- 
000  limitation  that  Fannie  Mae  currently 
Issues  to  a  limitation  of  $15,000;  is  that 
correct? 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PINO.  In  other  words,  you  are 
Increasing  the  limitation  so  that  the  lit- 
tle fellow  has  absolutely  no  chance  to  get 
in  on  this  w^dfall;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  OTTINGEHl.  These  certificates  of 
participation,  as  was  testified  to  by  the 
representatives  from  the  Federal  agen- 
cies, are  not  intended  to  go  on  the  gen- 
eral market.  They  are  not  Intended  to 
compete  for  already  scarce  money  avail- 
able to  the  home  buyer  and  the  small 
h<Mne  buyer. 

These  partlcii>atlons  are  Intended  for 
sale  to  the  investment  trusts,  pensions 
and  the  Institutional  investors  of  the 
country. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  I  am  afraid,  would  just 
wreak  further  mischief  on  an  tilready  Im- 
possibly tight  mortgage  market  through- 
out the  country  and  make  these  builders 
and  home  buyers  bear  an  unreasonable 
share  of  the  burden  of  trying  to  restrict  , 
credit  and  stop  inflation  in  the  country. 
Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGE31.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  PINO.  My  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent law  and  my  objection  to  the  present 
situation  In  Fannie  Mae  is  that  you  are 
taking  care  of  the  fat  cats. 

Under  your  amendment  you  will  take 
care  of  the  bigger  fat  cats. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  My  amendJhent  is 
not  going  to  make  anyone  a  fat  cat — but 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Pino]  will  assuredly 
make  of  the  Nation's  home  buyers,  small 
borrowers  and  small  businessmen 
mighty  thin  dogs. 

I  urge  adoption  of  my  amendment  and 
defeat  of  the  amendment  of  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  Is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could 
not  believe  my  ears  when  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  arose  and  offered  his 
amendment  to  put  the  amount  of  the 
certificates  up  to  $15,000.  I  am  an  aw- 
fully slim  cat.  I  would  like  to  be  a  fat 
cat.  What  do  you  expect  me  to  do? 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  is  on  his 
feet  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Do  you 
want  to  make  me  buy  Government  bonds, 
which  are  all  I  can  get  because  these  are 
in  denominations  I  can  afford  to  buy. 
and  get  only  a  little  more  than  4  percent 
interest  on  them,  while  the  certificates 
to  be  issued  under  this  bill  would  be  fed 
out  to  the  bankers  In  New  York  and 
elsewhere  in  $15,000  denominations  and 
at  a  5 ^-percent  interest  rate?  How  do 
I  get  fat  \mder  the  terms  of  your  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

>m  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  small  man  will 
not  have  tmything  taken  from  him.  He 
has  all  the  avenues  of  Investment  avail- 
able to  him  that  he  had  before,  and  there 
"e  plenty  of  avenues  that  will  open  up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Like  me,  he  Is  going  to 
ae  denied  the  opportunity  to  get  In  on 
this  windfall.  I  have  not  got  $15,000  to 
put  Into  one  certificate  and  neither  have 
millions  of  others.  How  am  I  and  mil- 
lions of  others  going  to  get  in  on  this 
windfall? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  You  are  going  to 
..et  in  on  this  in  a  number  of  ways.  You 
will  have  money  In  the  small  business 
program  that  you  never  had  before.  You 
vrill  have  money  available  for  your  vet- 
erans' programs  you  did  not  have  before. 
You  will  have  money  available  when  you 
want  to  go  out  to  buy  a  hou^  or  get  a 
mortgage  on  a  house  that  you  did  not 
have  before. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  sounds  like  some 
bond  company  must  have  had  some 
hand  In  the  drafting  of  this  amendment. 
The  record  is  clear  that  only  a  few  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  purchase  these 
certificates  at  the  high  Interest  rates 
unless  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Pino], 
is  adopted. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  is  being  a  little  naive. 
Apparently  you  have  not  read  the  news- 
papers lately.  I  think  what  you  should 
do  to  get  in  on  one  of  these  nice  $15,000 
certificates,  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  wants  to  doll  up  for  you,  is  to 
have  a  little  testimonial  dinner.  Then 
when  you  get  the  proceeds  of  the  testi- 
monial dinner,  perhaps  you  can  get  in  on 
one  of  these  "fat  cat"  certificates. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  suggestion,  but  where  do  I  find 
the  testimonial  dinner? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Some  place,  some- 
where, there  must  be  someone. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  Democratic  Party 
was  the  party  of  the  little  people.  This 
afternoon  I  have  seen  them  vote  against 
every  amendment  in  behalf  of  the  little 
people.  As  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Pino]  well  said  a  little  bit  ago, 
you  are  making  the  fat  cats  fatter,  sleek- 
er, and  fatter — and  I  thought  you 
claimed  the  party  of  the  little  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  thoroughly  bad 
legislation.  It  sweeps  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity under  the  rug  temporarily,  but  the 
day  will  come  when  the  odor  will  become 
so  strong  that  It  cannot  be  hidden  by 
devices  of  this  kind. 

As  others  have  stated,  Ifc  makes  a  mock- 
ery of  the  Federal  debt  celling.  It  is  de- 
ception In  its  worst  form. 

I  assume  there  will  be  a  final  rollcall 
vote,  but  I  want  to  be  certain  that  I  am 
on  the  record  as  opposed  to  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MtJXTER]  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
as  amused  as  all  of  us  should  be.    When 


the  fat  cats  start  talking  about  the  fat 
cats  getting  fatter.  I  think  we  should 
smile.  Yes,  I  am  looking  at  the  gentle- 
man who  has  been  using  the  words  "fat 
cat"  throughout  this  debate  from  the 
day  it  opened.  I  am  Just  wondering 
what  fat  cats  he  Is  trying  to  protect. 

I  have  always  been  warned  against  the 
man  who  would  become  offensive  and 
start  calling  names  Insteswi  of  talking 
about  the  merits  of  a  situation.  I  am 
frightened  now  that  I  see  our  friends  on 
my  left,  those  on  the  right  side  of  the 
aisle,  who  have  always  been  the  friends 
of  the  fat  cats  and  the  moneyed  inter- 
ests, suddenly  moving  over  onto  our  side 
and  telling  us  they  are  looking  out  for 
the  Uttle  fellow.  What  is  this  that  has 
caused  them  to  be  so  interested  In  the 
little  fellow  all  of  a  sudden?  Is  It  merely 
because  election  Is  around  the  corner 
and  they  are  trying  to  fool  the  people 
and  to  prove  that  they  are  the  friends 
of  the  little  man? 

Let  us  see  what  they  are  trying  to  do 
here.  If  we  adopt  the  Pino  amendment, 
which  would  require  that  these  obliga- 
tions be  sold  in  lots  of  $100  each.  Instead, 
of,  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ottinger]  would  indicate  that  they 
should  be  sold.  In  lots  of  a  minimum  of 
$15,000  each.  The  savings  and  loan 
people  and  the  savings  bank  people  are 
now  crying  that  they  have  no  money 
with  which  to  make  loans  on  houses  and 
for  other  purposes  which  would  help  the 
little  man. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  make  more 
money  available  to  them.  But  this 
amendment  will  try  to  take  the  money, 
which  should  go  into  thrift  institutions 
anti  divert  them  to  these  obligations. 
The  amendment  will  drive  up  the  cost  of 
the  administration  of  the  program.  It 
will  also  drive  up  the  Interest  rate  gen- 
erally, which  is  high  enough  now.  This 
will  run  it  even  higher.  The  gentleman 
knows  this  as  well  as  anybody,  because 
he  has  been  speaking  for  these  "fat  cats" 
over  the  years. 

The  wider  the  distribution  of  these  In- 
stnmients  we  try  to  sell  on  the  market, 
the  wider  we  try  to  get  the  distribution 
in  the  market,  the  more  costly  it  is  to 
market  the  instruments. 

According  to  today's  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, the  sale  of  U.S.  Treasurj'  bonds  are 
at  yields  as  high  as  4.91  percent,  just  un- 
der 5  percent.  The  national  banks  are 
advertising  for  funds  and  are  willing  to 
pay  5  percent  for  them.  The  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  Is  selling  Its  debentures  to- 
day at  a  rate  that  will  yield  5.55  percent. 
Are  we  going  to  try  to  push  up  the  rates 
stlU  higher,  so  as  to  try  to  attract  the 
little  fellow  Into  this  kind  of  operation? 
It  win  run  the  cost  still  higher. 

Let  me  remind  the  Members,  we  have 
never  yet  succeeded  In  legislating  the 
market  or  the  Interest  rate  in  the  market, 
or  the  yield.  If  we  limit  the  amount  of 
interest  that  may  be  paid,  the  debenture 
or  obligation  or  security  is  going  to  be 
sold  at  a  dlscoimt,  and  the  discount  runs 
the  rate  that  much  higher. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  Pino  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  WidnallI. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  said  that  we 


have  never  succeeded  in  legislating  the 
market.  I  seem  to  remember  that  there 
Is  something  cm  the  statute  books  right 
now,  called  the  4  Vi -percent  celling  on 
U.S.  Government  bonds.  That  wsis  leg- 
islated by  the  Congress,  and  the  Congress 
has  been  unwilling  to  do  anything  about 
that  ceiling,  because  they  were  so  suc- 
cessful in  legislating  it.  I  presume.  If 
they  were  not  successful,  that  problem 
should  be  faced  up  to  realistically. 

What  I  would  like  to  emphasize  Is  this: 
It  really  pains  a  great  many  people  to  see 
full-page  ads  being  taken  now  to  sell 
U.S.  saxlngs  bonds  to  the  small  investor, 
the  low-income  person,  to  sell  him. 
through  payroll  deductions — and  these 
are  the  patriotic  people  of  the  United 
States — the  4.15-percent  U.S.  savings 
bond — Investments,  while  we  are  now 
trying  to  legislate  something  that  Is  just 
going  to  provide  a  tremendous  profit 
for  those  who  already  have  large  in- 
comes and  fine  assets. 

Actually,  this  proposal  Just  provides  a 
minimijn  of  5.5  percent.  There  Is  no 
ceiling  on  what  can  be  p>ald  through  the 
use  of  this  participation  device. 

This  amendment  points  Out  how  com- 
pletely unfair  this  proposed  legislation  is 
with  respect  to  the  smtdl  Investor,  the 
average  American  citizen.  1  think  this- 
is  a  good  amendment.  I  hope  It  will 
pass. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman]  to  close  the  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

»  Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not understand  why  our  friends  on  the 
minority  side  would  make  such  an  at- 
tack on  a  proposal  that  they  have  sup- 
ported in  the  past.  I  had  the  record 
here  yesterday  and  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, showing  conclusively  that  they 
have  supported  the  same  proposal  with- 
out any  restrictions  or  limitations  of  any 
kind. 

All  at  once  they  have  converted  them- 
selves Into  a  wrecking  crew  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  wreck  this  bill.  This 
bill  is  for  a  good  purpose  and  to  help 
good  people. 

I  agree  with  what  has  been  said  by 
Mr.  Mtjlter  and  others  here.  If  we  ac- 
cept the  Pino  amendment  we  would 
reduce  participation  certificates  down  to 
$100. 

I  do  not  know  what  it  will  lead  to. 
One  thing  It  will  do.  It  will  drtiln  money 
out  of  savings  and  loans,  if  that  Is  what 
the  gentlemen  wants  to  do.  It  will  lend 
itself  to  doing  that. 

I  believe  enough  has  been  done  to  the 
savings  and  loans,  without  Congress  leg- 
islating such  a  destructive  effect  here 
against  them. 

The  Pino  amendment  is  very  bad.  It 
should  not  be  permitted.  I  fear  it  would 
In  effect  kill  the  bill,  because  It  Is  not 
possible  to  administer  a  bill  which  Is  so 
restricted  and  limited. 

The  Ottinger  amendment  would  pro- 
vide at  least  $15,000  as  the  amount.  Of 
course,  this  bill  is  patterned  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attracting  large  Investors,  pen- 
sion funds  and  insurance  funds,  so  as 
to  keep  them  out  of  competition  In  the 
housing  market  and  in  the  savings  and 
loan  Investments. 
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If  the  Fino  amendment  is  adopted  or 
if  the  Ottlnger  amendment  is  adopted. 
this  would  clearly  chanste  the  objectives 
and  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

We  want  this  bill  operated  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  Leave  it  to  honest,  dedi- 
cated public  officials  to  do  what  is  In 
the  public  interest.  We  must  not  put 
them  in  a  straitjacket.  We  must  not 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  perfonn 
their  duties  in  the  public  interest. 

I  believe  it  has  been  operated  satis- 
factorily in  the  past  and  I  believe  it  will 
be  operated  satisfactorily  in  the  future. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  We  have  been 
working  on  it.  The  proposal  has  been 
around  here  for  more  than  20  years,  be- 
?lnnlnp  with  the  Export -Import  Bank  in 
194,T  That  was  adopted  unanimously 
both  by  the  Hou.«e  and  the  Senate. 

Later  an  amendment  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate to  allow  the  participation  certificates 
to  be  sold. 

Then  in  1964  the  Housing  Act^ 
adopted  by  the  Republicans — advocated 
exactly  this  kind  of  proposal. 

Now  the  Democrats  are  In  power. 
They  say  it  was  .t'ood  under  the  Repub- 
licans, and  they  were  all  for  it.  but  un- 
der the  Democrats  thev  are  all  against 
it. 

What  Is  all  this  fu.ss  about?  I  hope 
each  one  of  these  amendments  will  be 
voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  sentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ottt.vgeri  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  's'entleman  from  New  York 
[Mr    Fino' 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York    Mr.  Find]. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
ma:.  aptKJUittxl  as  tellers  Mr.  Fino  and 

Mr    MULTER. 

The  Committee  divided  and  the  tellers 
reported  th.at  there  were — ayes  98,  noes 
136. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

■AMFNDMK.NT   (irFERED   BT    MR.   WnJNALI, 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amenclr:  f!  •  offered  by  Mr.  Widnall:  On 
page  7  .:.sh:-  the  following  Immediately 
after  line  6 

"(6)  All  beneficial  interests  and  partic- 
ipations Issued  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
after  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph  shall 
be  obligations  gu,ir:ii;teed  as  to  principal 
and  Interest  by  the  United  States." 

Mr.  PATMAN.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
wiii  state  his  point  of  order, 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  is  trying  U3  change  the 
national  debt  lunit.  which,  of  course,  is 
obviously  not  m  order.  The  national 
debt  limit  is  not  before  the  Congress  in 
this  bill,  or  the  public  debt  limit,  rather. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  genUe- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall] 
desire  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  does  not  In  any  way  affect 
the  national  debt  limit.  The  amend- 
ment I  propose  will  make  it  crystal  clear 
that  any  participations  sold  after  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act  will  be  guaran- 
teed as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the 
United  States. 

It  could  be  predicted,  with  assurance, 
that  this  clear-cut  amendment  will  im- 
prove the  marketability  of  participations 
to  be  sold  and  will  reduce  the  cost  of  such 
financing  relative  to  outright  Treasury 
financing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  claim  has  been 
made  that  participations  are  in  effect 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  even 
though  the  FNMA  prospectus  states  on 
the  face  thereof,  "The  participation  cer- 
tificates are  not  obligations  of  and  are 
not  guaranteed  by  the  United  States." 
This  fact  may  be  verified  by  reference  to 
the  copy  of  the  last  FNMA  prospectus 
which  I  put  In  the  Record  of  May  9,  pages 
10033-10036. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  is  a  com- 
pletely germane  amendment  to  the  bill 
and  does  not  propose  to  do  what  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  Patman] 
says  It  would  do.  If  adopted. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  law 
is  very  plain,  I  believe,  as  to  what  shall 
be  included  in  the  public  debt.  It  does 
not  Include  this.  This  is  an  effort  to 
change  the  provisions  relating  to  what 
is  included  in  the  public  debt. 

As  I  tmderstand  it.  the  law  is  that 
certain  obligations  of  the  Government 
are  not  Included  and  are  not  Intended 
to  be  included.  We  may  take,  for  in- 
stance. Federal  Reserve  notes  that  are 
obligations  of  the  United  States  just  as 
much  so  as  a  Government  bond.  The 
only  difference  is  that  they  do  not  pro- 
vide for  an  interest  payment.  They 
have  $33  billion  In  Federal  Reserve  notes 
outstanding  today.  However,  they  are 
not  Included  in  the  public  debt.  The 
same  thing  is  true  on  bonds.  The  bonds 
that  are  not  cashed,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment bonds.  Treasury  bonds,  that  are 
not  presented  for  payment  and  are  paid 
at  maturity,  they  are  taken  away  from 
the  public  debt,  because  they  are  not 
interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  attempt  to 
change  the  law  relating  to  the  public 
debt  in  a  bill  that  does  not  contain  the 
subject  matter  now  pending  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Insist  that  the  point 
of  order  is  good. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Keoch).  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  pending  amendment  would 
be  germane  to  the  pending  bill  and  the 
Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from    New   Jersey    [Mr.    Widnall]    for 
5  minutes  In  support  of  his  amendment. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.     I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  repeat 
what  I  just  said  before  in  speaking  on  the 
point  of  order,  that  one  of  the  most  trou- 


blesome points  occurring  r|peatedly  i: 
such  a  discussion  as  the  committee  ac- 
corded the  small  business  participatio- 
bill  and  the  overall  Participation  Salet 
Act  was  the  matter  of  the  guarantee  at- 
taching to  participations  sold  by  FNMA 
The  claim  was  made  at  that  time  that 
participations  are,  in  effect,  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States,  even  though  the 
FNMA  prospectus  states  on  the  fact 
thereof  that  "the  participation  certifi- 
cates are  not  obligations  of  and  are  not 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States." 

This  fact  may  be  verified  by  reference 
to  the  copy  of  the  last  FNMA  prospectus 
which  I  put  into  the  Record  on  May  the 
9th. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
I  propose  will  make  crystal  clear  that  any 
participation  sold  after  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act  will  be  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  interest  by  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  can  be  predicted  with 
assurance  that  this  clear-cut  amendment 
will  improve  the  marketability  of  par- 
ticipations to  be  sold  and  v/iU  reduce  the 
cost  of  such  financing  relative  to  out- 
right Treasury  financing. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  before  me  the 
code  relating  to  the  public  debt  limit. 
The  code  at  chapter  12,  section  75-7b 
provides  that  where  an  obligation  is 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest 
by  the  United  States,  it  shall  be  a  part 
of  the  public  debt. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall] 
provides  these  obligations  are  guaran- 
teed as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the 
United  States — the  exact  language  that 
is  In  the  code. 

Therefore,  the  amendment  would  pro- 
vide that  you  would  have  to  Increase  the 
national  debt  enough  to  provide  for  these 
obligations  if  they  were  sold. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  another  way  of 
defeating  this  legislation  and  rendering 
absolutely  null  and  void  the  objectives 
and  the  intention  of  this  legislation.  I 
hope  the  amendment  is  defeated,  and  I 
ask  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
after  all  the  charges  of  deception  and 
concealment  and  sleight  of  hand  and 
gimmickry,  that  we  are  getting  these 
amendments  that  are  coming  from  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle. 

What  they  are  seeking  to  do  by  this 
amendment  is  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
these  instruments  unless  and  until  you 
increase  the  debt  limit.  Because,  as  must 
be  very  clear  to  anyone  who  knows  any- 
thing about  the  subject  matter,  every 
obligation  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  a  part  of  the  public  debt. 
The  law  so  requires. 

When  you  reach  the  amount  fixed  as 
the  limit  of  the  public  debt,  you  must 
stop  selling  Government  obligations,  di- 
rect or  guaranteed. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  that 
unless  and  until  you  do  increase  the 
amount  of  the  debt  limit,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  dispose  of  a  single  obligation  or 
any  interest  in  an  obligation  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  just  one  more 
ffort  to  gut  the  bill  by  indirection. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  this  amend- 
nent  be  defeated. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
0  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr.   Chairman,   I  would   say  to   the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  Increase  the  debt  ceiling  any- 
way because  it  goes  back  to  the  perma- 
,ent  ceiling  of  about  $285  billion. 
Under  any  circumstances,  this  House 
IS  going  to  have  to  face  up  to  that  issue. 
Par  from  being  concealment,  this  amend- 
ment would  be  revealing  one  of  the  ob- 
jectives hidden  in  the  bill.    One  of  the 
points  I  said  was  properly  made  was  that 
this  was  a  sham  presentation — as  the  bill 
Is  presently  written.    Because  this  is  a 
method  of  trying  to  get  out  from  under 
the  debt  celling  as  it  relates  to  only  a 
certain  portion — although  a  substantial 
portion — of    the    Federal    debt.      This 
amendment  is  the  honest  way  to  ap- 
proach it.    This  Is  not  going  to  harm  the 
bill  one  lota. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
is  simply  going  to  have  to  compute  this 
additional  amount  In  whatever  recom- 
mendations we  make  for  the  debt  cell- 
ing— as  I  say,  we  will  have  to  compute 
this  additional  amount.  This  is  a  more 
honest  way  to  approach  it  and  a  direct 
way.  I  think  it  is  a  very  appropriate 
amendment. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  merely  add  that 
the  argument  advanced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  proves  the  point 
that  was  made  throughout  the  debate 
yesterday  that  the  effect  of  this  bill  will 
be  to  conceal  the  amount  of  obligations 
of  the  Federal  Government.  This  Is  a 
borrowing  proposition  outside  of  the 
national  debt,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  make  a  full  disclosure 
to  the  American  people  of  the  fiscal  con- 
dition of  their  Government. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  absolutely  right. 

There  are  two  ceilings  imposed  by 
law — one  on  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
Federal  debt — that  is,  that  portion  that 
is  subject  to  this  proposed  amendment. 
The  other  is  the  ceiling  on  the  interest 
charges  on  long-term  bonds. 

Now  to  be  honest  with  the  people,  let 
us  subject  this  new  proposal  to  the  pro- 
visions that  this  amendment  would  pro- 
vide. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
objective  of  substituting  private  money 
for  public  money  here.  But  let  us  do  it 
forthrightly  and  honestly.  We  have  an 
Increased  interest  rate  to  bear  on  this. 
This  is  a  liability  and  an  obligation 
against  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  If  I  understand  cor- 
rectly, the  gentleman  says  that  by  writ- 
ing this  amendment  into  the  bill,  it  will 
make  it  crystal  clear  that  the  amount 
of  whatever  is  sold  pursuant  to  this  bill, 


when  it  becomes  law,  will  become  part 
of  the  public  debt  and  within  the  statu- 
tory limitation,  and  unless  and  tmtll  that 
is  increased,  we  carmot  go  beyond  it  by 
a  sale  of  these  obligations. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct.  I  also 
observe  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  present  to  this  House,  or 
there  will  have  to  be  presented,  a  pro- 
posed increase  in  the  Federal  debt.  On 
June  30,  I  believe  the  date  Is,  it  will 
revert  back  to  the  permanent  figure.  So 
in  our  computations — and  we  are  going 
to  hold  hearings — we  would  simply  com- 
pute this  additional  amount  in  there 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  What  happens  in  the 
meantime  if  we  want  to  sell  obligations 
pursuant  to  this  bill  when  it  beoomes 
law  that  would  be  in  excess  of  the  debt 
limit  prior  to  the  time  you  bring  in  the 
new  bUl? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend,  do  not  be  so  hasty.  We  have  all 
seen  demonstrated  what  happens  in  the 
House  with  a  poorly  considered  bill.  Take 
the  extra  30  days.  You  will  not  sell 
anything  in  that  time.  Use  the  time  to 
get  your  ducks  in  order.  That  is  my 
response.  Let  us  lay  off  the  haste  and 
get  into  the  deliberative  process.  Then 
we  will  end  up  with  much  better  legis- 
lation, and  we  will  be  a  lot  more  honest 
with  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Multer 
and  Mr.  Widnall. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  90,  noes 
122. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     OrFERED     BT     MR.     JONAS 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jonas:  On 
Page  7,  Immediately  after  line  6.  Insert: 

"(6)  All  of  the  funds  received  from  the 
sale  of  beneficial  Interests  or  partlclpatlonfi 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  covered 
Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
shall  not  be  used  for  operating  expenses  of 
the  Government  but  shall  be  used  to  reduce 
the  national  debt." 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  stated 
yesterday,  during  the  genersd  debate, 
that  I  favor  the  announced  objective 
sought  to  be  accomplished  by  this  bill; 
namely,  to  transfer  obligations  from 
Government  to  private  enterprise,  to  pri- 
vate investors. 

I  would  even  support  a  program  to 
convert  more  Government-owned  mort- 
gages and  debt  instruments  into  the 
hands  of  the  private  investors  of  this 
country.  No  one  could  possibly  be  more 
in  favor  of  doing  that  than  I  am. 

My  only  objection  to  what  this  bill 
is  intended  to  accomplish  is  that  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  are  proposing  to 
use  capital  assets  and  convert  them  into 
cash,  and  use  the  cash  to  pay  genera] 
operating  expenses  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 


ment. That  is  what  would  follow  if  I 
had  some  stocks  and  bonds  and,  living 
beyond  my  means,  spending  more  money 
than  I  earned  in  salary,  I  converted  my 
stocks  and  bonds  into  cash  and  used  the 
proceeds  to  help  pay  my  household  ex- 
penses at  the  end  of  the  month. 

That  is  not  a  sound  way  to  operate  a 
family.  It  is  not  a  sound  way  to  operate 
a  business  enterprise.  It  is  not  a  souimI 
way  to  operate  a  government,  in  my 
judgment. 

The  funds  generated  by  this  program 
should  go  to  the  Treasury  and  should  not 
be  used  to  defray  general  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  Government.  They  should 
be  used  to  liquidate  the  national  debt,  be- 
cause when  these  participation  certifi- 
cates are  sold  we  shall  be  liquidating 
assets  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
proceeds  should  be  applied  against  the 
obligations  of  the  Goverrunent. 

I  wish  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
would  accept  the  amendment  so  that  we 
can  get  along  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  can  lay 
down  any  terms  it  desires  concerning  the 
sale  of  these  participation  certificates, 
and  it  would  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
Congress.    It  would  come  back  to  us. 

If  we  were  to  adopt  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina, we  would  effectively  stop  and  block 
and  defeat  the  bill. 

What  would  that  do?  This  includes 
college  housing,  too.  It  involves  educa- 
tion. It  includes  housing  of  various 
types. 

This  is  for  the  farmers.  The  only 
way  the  farmer  can  get  help  in  many  sec- 
tions of  our  Nation  is  to  get  the  help 
from  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
The  bankers  are  no  longer  patient  enough 
with  the  small  farm  loans.  They  can 
deal  with  1  person  or  1  corporation 
and  make  more  money  than  from  1,000 
farmers.  Consequently,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  a  small  farmer  to  get  a  loan 
throughout  this  coimtry. 

This  would  effectively  stop  the  Partners 
Home  Administration  from  making  farm 
loans. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
before  us  a  proposition  of  whether  we 
are  willing  to  help  the  small  towns.  Some 
of  them  have  practically  dried  up  on  the 
vine.  Many  of  them  are  suffering  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  proper  facilities,  In- 
cluding sanitation,  sewer,  water,  and 
things  like  that.  The  only  way  that 
thousands  of  communities  throughout 
this  Nation  can  get  loans  for  those  pur- 
poses, to  help  on  their  health  programs, 
is  through  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. This  amendment  would  effec- 
tively defeat  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Therefore,  my  friends,  I  hope  that  we 
will  not  vote  for  an  amendment  which 
would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

The  veterans  of  this  country  depend 
upon  loans  which  are  made.  If  this  bill 
is  stopped,  it  will  restrict  if  not  scuttle 
entirely  many  loans  the  veterans  other- 
wise would  get  for  the  interest,  welfare, 
and  benefit  of  the  veterans.  This  would 
be  against  the  veterans,  and  It  would  be 
against  the  small  businessman. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 
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Mr,  CEDERBERO.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  recall  so  well  recently  two  presi- 
dential campaigns  in  which  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  complained  about  the  high 
interest  rates  of  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration, and  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  was  a  part  of  those  cam- 
paigns, 

I  have  been  reading  over  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  I  notice  tiie  platform 
pledges  itself  to  low  interest  rates. 

I  read  another  part  of  the  platform, 
where  It  took  credit  for  having  stabilized 
the  rales  and  said: 

Immediately,  In  1961,  the  Federal  Holla- 
ing Agency  Interest  rate  was  cut  from  5% 
percent  to  5'-^  percent  It  is  now  down  to 
5  .1   percent 

I  understand  that  now  It  has  gone  back 
up  to  5^4  percent 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texa5  If  this  bill  Is  a  repudiation  of  the 
Democratic  platform 

Mr.  PATMAN  No.  it  is  not.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Federal  Reserve  seized  the 
monetai-y  power  in  this  country  and  de- 
fled  the  President  of  the  United  States 

Mr  CEDERBERO  What  Jurisdic- 
tion does  the  Federal  Reserve  have  over 
this  blip 

Mr  PATMAN  They  have  complete 
Jurisdiction  over  interest  rates.  They 
sensed  this  power  This  bill  has  nothing 
t<-»  do  with  Interest  rates 

Mr   CEDERBERO      It  what' 

Mi:^  PATTvlAN.  This  bill  wlU  have  to 
follow  the  market  on  Interest  rates 
whether  they  are  high  or  whether  they 
are  low.  The  passage  of  this  bill  does  not 
indicate  a  Member  has  voted  for  high 
Interest  rat's  or  for  low  interest  rates. 
It  does  not  affect  interest  rates  at  all. 
We  have  to  pay  the  market  rate 

Mr  CEDERBERO.  The  platform  of 
the  Rentleman's  party  took  credit  for 
cutting  interest  rates  for  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  from  .534  to  5»/^ 
percent  and  down  to  5u  percent.  You 
want  to  take  credit  for  Retting  It  down 
to  5I4  percent,  but  you  blame  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  for  getting  it  back  to  5% 
percent.  How  do  you  handle  that  situ- 
ation ^ 

Mr  PATMAN  The  El.senhower  ad- 
ministration  gave   the   Federal   Reserve 

that  power. 

Mr    CEDERBERO      I  am  not  talking 
about    the    Elsenhower    administration 
I  am  talking  about  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration 

Mr  PATMAN  I  know,  but  let  me 
finish  my  sentence. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  No  I  iiLst  want 
to  know  about  that 

Mr,  PATMAN.  I  know,  but  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  let  the  Federal 
Reserve  have  this  seized  power.  It  was 
the  worst  administration  In  the  history 
of  this  Nation,  and  they  permitted  that 

Mr  CEDERBERO.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  have  listened  to  him  with 
Interest  He  would  be  a  match  for 
Cassius  Clay  because  he  can  certainly 
roll  with  the  punches  and  always  get 
back  to  somebody  else's  problems.  How 
did  it  happen  we  went  from  5' 4  percent 

Mr  PATMAN.  If  you  will  do  a  little 
listening  instead  of  talking  I  wlH  tell 
you 
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Mr.  CEDERBERO.  This  Is  the  Demo- 
cratic platform.  I  have  listened  to  the 
gentleman  for  14  years  and  I  have  not 
learned  anything  yet. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  afraid  you  did 
not  listen. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  And  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  get  it  in  a  few  minutes,  but  I  will 
try. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
talking,  as  he  always  does.  He  always 
does  the  talking. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  I  learned  a  Uttle 
bit  of  this  from  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Approach  It  with  an 
open  mind  instead  of  an  open  mouth. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  This  Is  your  plat- 
form. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  you  want  to  know, 
I  can  tell  you,  if  you  will  just  listen. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  All  right.  You 
tell  me. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  And  think,  too,  along 
with  It. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.     All  right, 
Mr.  PATMAN.    You  see,  the  Elsen- 
hower administration,  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  let  the  Federal  Reserve  be 
recognized    as    Independent    from    the 
elected   representatives   of    the   people; 
Independent  of  Congress;    Independent 
of  the  executive;  independent  of  every- 
body; a  fourth  branch  of  Oovemment. 
Mr.  CEDERBERO.    I  disagree. 
Mr.  PATMAN.    They  have  seized  that 
power,   and   they   raised  interest  rates 
last  December  37  Vi  percent  just  because 
they  did  that. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  All  right.  Now 
let  me  talk  just  a  little  bit.  This  admin- 
istration has  been  in  power  for  6  years. 
You  have  twice  as  many  Members  as  the 
RepubUcans  do  in  the  House.  The  same 
goes  for  the  Senate.  Why  do  you  not  do 
something  about  changing  this  Federal 
Reserve?  You  have  had  6  years  and  you 
have  not  done  it  yet. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  have  had  6  years 
of  prosperity  and  growth,  the  longest  pe- 
riod in  all  history. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  But  with  high  In- 
terest rates  and  high  draft  calls.  You 
have  had  6  years  and  you  are  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
You  handle  the  Federal  Reserve.  Why 
do  you  not  change  it? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  You  had  8  years  of 
Eisenhower. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Then  why  do  you 
not  change  it?    You  have  the  votes 

Mr.  PATMAN.  You  had  the  Federal 
Reserve  take  charge  of  interest  rates. 
You  carmot  change  It  now  because  It 
takes  a  majority  of  the  Congress,  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr  CEDERBERO.  You  have  a  2  to 
1  advantage  here. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Oftentimes  a  few  fel- 
lows can  stop  things.  In  a  democracy 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  can  say  no 
and  make  it  stick. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.    Who  is  saying  no 
to  you  on  this  one? 
Mr.  PATMAN.     Why,  you  are. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HANNA.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 

to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 

House,  we  are  arriving  at  the  conclusion 


of  the  debate  on  this  very  important  mat- 
ter. I  think  many  of  us  are  grateful  for 
that.  All  things  must  conclude,  Includ- 
ing the  considerations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  should  Uke  to  point 
out  what  we  have  been  attempting  to  do 
in  this  legislation  Is  to  bring  some  kind 
of  reasonableness  to  the  management  of 
the  debt  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
doing  the  thing  which  was  not  done  by 
the  administration  when  it  was  held  by 
the  Republicans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  doing  some- 
thing that  has  been  going  on  for  the  last 
3  years — $3.3  billion  of  participation  cer- 
tificates have  already  been  sold  under 
this  program. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  things  are  In 
such  dlshevelment,  if  this  is  such  an 
onerous  program,  why  is  not  there  an 
indictment  brought  against  the  $3.3  bil- 
lion portfolio  already  sold? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  ought  to  be  clear.  If 
this  program  is  going  to  raise  interest 
rates,  why  has  there  not  been  a  demon- 
stration that  the  $3.3  billion  in  partici- 
pations already  sold  has  had  that  effect 
Where  have  the  Republicans  leveled 
against  the  existing  program  the  accusa- 
tion. "You  raised  the  interest  rates." 

Mr.  Chairman,  who  made  that  ac- 
cusation?   Nobody. 

If  there  were  other  accusations  Taying 
that  participations  would  have  a  con- 
tracting effect  upon  the  programs  which 
they  are  supposed  to  be  serving,  an  in- 
dictment could  be.  drawn  and  you  could 
stab  your  finger,  and  say  "That  is  where 
participation  sales  are  delinquent." 

Mr.  Chairman,  who  made  that  accu- 
sation?   Nobody. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  tell  you  what  Ls 
going  on.  We  have  the  administration. 
and,  therefore,  we  have  the  responsi- 
bility. 

In  California,  when  I  was  in  the  legis- 
lature there,  we  had  an  argument  like 
this  that  went  on  where  the  administra- 
tion was  trying  to  get  a  program  and  the 
opposition  was  fighting  it  on  a  political 
basis  and  using  arguments  against  it  for 
their  election. 

So  I  submitted  to  the  statehouse  mem- 
bers that  I  thought  this  was  the  situa- 
tion like  the  West  has  always  known, 
where  the  wagonmaster  has  to  see  the 
wagons  over  the  pass  and  the  Indians 
stay  out  in  the  boondocks  and  shoot  at 
them.  I  said,  "We  certainly  have  to  put 
up  with  a  lot  of  arrows."  One  of  my 
Republican  friends  got  up  and  said,  "The 
gentleman  Is  probably  correct."  but  I 
would  say  to  him,  "If  we  quit  shooting 
the  arrows,  will  you  promise  not  to  give 
us  the  lance?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  have  had  a 
particular  number  of  arrows  that  have 
been  shot  here  on  a  political  basis,  but 
not  one  indictment  has  been  made 
against  this  program  that  has  $3.3  billion 
behind  it  that  Is  authorized,  whether  we 
pass  this  bill  or  not,  nor  criticism  leveled 
against  the  $1.9  billion  authorized  out- 
side this  bill  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  All 
we  are  asking  you  to  do  is  to  say  that  this 
is  a  good  program  and  that  It  ought  to  be 
expanded. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  HANNA.  This  program  should  be 
expanded  to  include  the  $2.8  blUlon. 
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Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  It  seems  to  me  based 
upon  Its  past  experience  and  upon  Its 
former  performance,  it  is  well  established 
and  It  should  have  our  support. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HANNA.  Therefore,  I  believe  we 
should  go  on  and  do  what  a  responsible 
administration  should  do  and  bring  debt 
management  to  a  true  flexibility  in  deal- 
ing with  these  matters  as  the  market 
dictates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  will  go  for- 
ward and  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Chair 
annoimced  that  the  noes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  dislike 
doing  this,  but  I  must  demand  tellers  on 
this  amendment. 

Tellers  were  ordered  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Min.TER  and 
Mr.  Jonas. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  101,  noes 
130. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  make  a  unanimous  consent  request 
before  trying  to  come  to  some  agreement 
as  to  limiting  time  for  debate,  I  would 
first  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  as  read  and  be  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point  and  subject  to 
points  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  this  would 
not  preclude  the  offering  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  second  section  of  the  bill 
we  have  been  debating? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  My  request  would  ap- 
ply to  the  remainder  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  are  about  to 
pass  on  to  the  next  section,  section  3. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
tend to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  sec- 
ond section  of  the  bill  and,  therefore,  I 
object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  is  heard. 

AMENDMENT   OtTIXED   BT   MR,   WIONAIX 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offered  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Widnall:  Page 
4,  line  9,  strike  the  period  and  Insert:  ", 
and  the  trustor  shall  protnptly  pay  such 
proceeds  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts," 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
mtin  from  New  Jersey  has  two  amend- 


ments and  we  have  two.  I  understand 
that  one  of  the  amendments  will  be 
agreed  to.  I  wonder  if  we  could  agree  to 
have  a  30-minute  limitation  on  those 
amendments,  on  all  amendments  there- 
to, and  on  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  we  have  such  a  limitation. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Ten  minutes  on  each 
amendment? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Ten  minutes  on  each 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  restate  his  request? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  on  all  the  re- 
maining amendments  there  be  allowed  10 
minutes  for  each,  5  minutes  to  those  who 
are  for  the  amendment  and  5  minutes  to 
those  who  are  against  the  amendment, 
the  maxlmiun  to  be  30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  asks  unanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  on  all  amendments  and  the  bill 
be  limited,  that  debate  on  each  amend- 
ment be  limited  to  10  mlDutes.  and  that 
the  debate  on  the  bill  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  conclude  In  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Suppose  we  make  It  40 
minutes.  Would  the  gentleman  be  satis- 
fied with  that? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wUl 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  asked  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
request  was  acted  upon  or  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  was 
heard  on  that  request. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
further  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Under  the  Rules  of 
the  House,  would  It  then  be  possible  to 
limit  debate  unless  the  bill  has  been  con- 
sidered as  read? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  It  would  be  pos- 
sible, and  the  Chair  imderstands  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  Is  trying  to 
get  an  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has 
been  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support 
of  his  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr,  Chairman,  there 
Is  much  confusion  as  to  the  use  of  pro- 
ceeds which  an  agency  receives  from  the 
sale  of  participations.  This  can  be 
clarified  by  the  amendment  I  proposed 
which  directs  the  agency  receiving  the 
proceeds  to  promptly  pay  them  into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneoiis  receipts. 

When  the  agency  made  the  loans  ini- 
tially f imds  were  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury for  that  purpose  and  the  agency  be- 
came indebted  to  the  Treasury  in  the 
amount  of  funds  drawn.  It  seems  to  me 
that  when  the  agency  Is  paid  back  in 
fimds  by  "sale"  of  the  loans  through  the 
participation  device,  that  it  is  only 
proper  to  extinguish  the  agency's  liability 
to  the  Treasury  on  account  of  such  loans 
by  requiring  the  agency  to  pay  its  debt 
to  the  Treasury. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Earlier  some  mention  was  made  about 
national  debt  to  the  effect  that  failure 


to  pass  this  bin  or  the  adoption  of  some 
of  the  amendments  woiild  require  raising 
the  debt  celling.  I  have  In  my  hand  a 
clipping  from  the  AP  ticker  that  just 
came  across.    It  reads  as  follows: 

The  Treasury  Department  plans  to  hak. 
Oongr«a8  next  week  for  another  temporary 
boost  In  the  debt  celling. 

The  request  this  year  Is  expected  to  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $334  bUilon,  an  aree 
which  Is  almost  certain  to  touch  off  renewed 
debate  over  rising  debt,  deficit  financing  and 
Federal  spending. 

Unless  Congress  act* — it  never  ha«  failed 
to  act  m  the  past — the  debt  celling  will 
automatically  drop  on  July  1,  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  1967,  to  its  permanent  (286 
bUllon  level. 

The  present  1-year  temporary  celling  Is 
W28  blUlon.  The  Treasury  feels  it  can  man- 
age the  debt  more  efficiently  If  It  has  a  Uttle 
room  between  the  actual  debt  and  the  celling. 

The  request  Is  expected  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on 
Monday. 

It  Is  truly  about  time  that  we  faced 
up  to  the  true  fiscal  situation  In  this 
country  and  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
keeping  our  house  In  order.  As  a  result, 
the  continued  Increased  appropriations 
and  increased  new  programs  being  en- 
acted by  the  Congress,  and  the  pressures 
which  have  been  created,  have  caiosed  the 
necessity  for  a  program  that  involves 
higher  interest  rates.  Unless  Congress 
is  willing  to  call  a  halt  to  this,  we  sire 
laced  with  a  very  serious  situation  within 
the  country. 

I  Urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate  on  this  bill 
has  been  very  interesting  and  stimulat- 
ing, and  at  times  there  has  been  some 
humor,  particularly  when  I  heard,  to 
my  amazement,  my  good  friend  from 
New  York  refer  to  "fat  cats",  which  I 
thought  was  rather  a  slurring  reference 
to  most  of  the  big  contributors  to  the 
Republican  Party. 

In  relation  to  the  pending  amendment, 
this  Is  In  effect  the  same  amendment  as 
that  which  was  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]  and 
which  was  defeated  only  a  few  minutes 
ago. 

This  amendment  would  have  a  serious 
adverse  effect  in  the  field  of  education, 
in  the  field  of  conservation. 

Oh,  how  I  hear  these  gentlemen  from 
the  rural  districts  speak  in  favor  of  and 
vote  for  the  amendment  when  the  effect 
of  it  will  be  adverse  to  the  people  of  their 
district.  It  will  have  an  adverse  effect 
upon  the  veterans.  It  will  have  a  disas- 
trous effect  in  the  field  of  agriculture, 
and  right  across  the  whole  expenditure 
field  of  our  Oovemment.  So  when  one 
vote  for  this  he  is  voting  for  an  amend- 
ment that  Is  going  to  have  a  far-reaching 
adverse  effect  upon  both  the  rural  and 
the  urban  activities  and  the  life  of  our 
country. 

So  let  us  not  have  any  deception  about 
the  effect  of  these  hlgh-soimding  phrases 
that  I  have  been  hearing  my  Republican 
friends  utter  today  and  utter  for  the 
past  38  years. 

I  heard  the  argirnients  against  eoctel 
security.  I  heard  them  a«ainst  minimum 
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wage.  I  heard  tiiem  against  agriculture, 
and  I  heard  them  agauist  all  ox  the  great 
biiis  of  pa-st  years.  There  were  argu- 
ments such  as  socialism,  or  States  rights, 
and  many  other  slogans. 

They  try  to  hck  legislation  by  slogans. 
However,  despite  that,  the  only  disturb- 
ing note  is  the  fact  that  one  of  my  dear 
friends  on  the  Republican  side — whose 
name  I  will  not  mention — injected  Into 
the  debate  the  phrase  "fat  cats".  That 
not  only  referred  to  those  who  live  In  his 
own  district,  but  also  the  big  contribu- 
tor.s.  as  I  have  said,  of  past  years  and  of 
the  present  years  and  future  years  of 
our  Republican  friends  and  the  Repub- 
lican Party 

I  do  not  blame  them  for  ta.king  the 
contributions,  but  I  do  blame  them  for 
slurring  them  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

This  bill  is  not  a  new  proposition.  This 
basic  type  of  asset  sales  program  was 
used  d'lrinK  the  administration  of  Presi"- 
dent  Eisenhower,  to  the  advantage  of  our 
country. 

It  has  received  support  during  the 
Eisenhower,  the  Kennedy,  and  the  John- 
son administrations  It  expands  con- 
ere.s,slonal  control  through  the  pooling 
of  asset  sales 

.As  well  said  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  :Mr  SikesI  "It  will  encourage 
the  substitution  of  private  credit  for 
public  credit  in  Federal  lending 
protjrams." 

Reference  ha.s  been  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills!  to 
the  fact  that  the  Export-Import  Bank 
since  1962  has  made  sales  of  $1.7  bil- 
lion through  participating  sales  of  Its 
loans 

The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation, by  reason  of  authority  given  by 
the  HousinK  Act  of  1964.  sold  about  $1.6 
billion  of  participating  certificates  in 
pools  of  home  morteaees  made  by  the 
FHA  and  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

This  bill  simply  extends  the  method. 

We  know  that  about  $33  biUlon  are 
no-.v  immobilized  in  our  portfolio,  and 
that  4  vears  ago  it  was  about  $25  1 
billion 

As  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr 
Mills],  well  .■^aid  last  Monday  In  a  con- 
vincing speech: 

The  primary  reason  for  this  growth  In 
the  portfolio  is  that  the  market  for  Individ- 
ual loans  under  Federal  credit  programs  is 
limited  Often  this  has  the  effect  of  drlv- 
ln(7  up  the  price— exp.'essed  In  the  yield 
that  the  Government  must  guarantee  to  pri- 
vate InvesUara  In  order  to  Interest  them  In 
direct  purchases.  Beyond  that,  we  have 
found  that  the  market  often  simply  does  not 
exist  for  much  of  the  loan  paper  we  hold. 

Those  are  the  words  of  our  distln- 
t:uished  fru  ;id  and  legislator,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  sounder 
m.an  on  fiscal  affairs  in  or  out  of  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  than 
the  Kentlem^an  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills  ' 

So  I  urge  the  pas.sa«e  of  the  bill.  I 
urge  the  defeat  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Chalr- 
r.mn.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  all  of  us 
thoroughly  enjoy  the  observations  and 
comments  of  our  distinguished  Speaker 
any  time  he  takes  the  well  to  discuss 
a  pending  amendment,  legislation  as  a 
whole  on  even  politics. 

I  believe  it  Is  proper  to  state,  however, 
that  he  did  not  discuss  the  real  merits 
of  this  particular  amendment. 

This  amendment  will  provide  for 
honesty— I  emphasize  honesty — in  Fed- 
eral budgeting.  It  will  also  provide  for 
the  proper  control  by  our  House  com- 
mittees of  projects  and  programs  over 
which  they  have  jurisdiction.  If  we  do 
not  adopt  this  amendment,  we  will  have 
difficulty  In  determining  whether  a 
budget  Is  honest  or  inaccurate.  Of 
course,  if  this  amendment  is  not  ap- 
proved many  of  the  committees  of  this 
House  will  lose  proper  control  over  the 
programs  and  projects  coming  before 
them  for  their  observation  and  recom- 
mendation. 

It  Is  amazing  to  me  that  my  Democrat- 
ic friends  across  the  aisle  have  almost 
to  a  man  opposed  amendments  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  today  that  would 
give  the  small  purchasers  of  Federal 
Government  securities  such  as  those 
proposed  In  this  blU  an  opportunity  to 
participate.  The  Members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  here  today  have  vigorously 
opposed  those  amendments  that  would 
benefit  small  purchasers.  Theit  have 
helped,  by  their  opposition,  the  -mg  pur- 
chasers from  the  large  metropolitan 
communities. 

In  addition,  my  Democratic  friends 
have  opposed  a  celling  on  Interest  rates 
I  was  almost  dumbfounded  to  note  that 
they  apparently  favor  a  higher  Interest 
rate,  contrary  to  their  own  Democratic 
platform  of  1964. 

And  in  addition  they  have  fought  hard 
and  successfully  to  prevent  competition 
in  the  marketplace  in  the  sale  of  these 
participation  certificates. 

What  is  wrong  with  competition? 
Why  can  we  not  have  open  competitive 
bidding  If  these  participation  certificates 
are  issued?  Why  should  they  go  to  one 
purchaser,  obviously  a  large  banker  or 
combination  of  bankers?  I  do  not  un- 
derstand the  change  of  heart  of  my 
Democratic  friends  in  the  handling  of 
this  legislation  and  the  problems  in- 
volved. 

Let  me  conclude  with  this  observation 
My     good     friend,     the     distinguished 
Speaker  of   the  House,  discussed   past 
political  proposals  and  political  differ- 
ences between  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans.   I  think  It  Is  appropriate  to  com- 
ment that  In  1966  we  will  be  in  a  turbu- 
lent political  arena.    We  will  be  discuss- 
ing some  of  the  problems  we  are  wres- 
tling with  here  today.    However,  I  think 
it  is  fair  for  us  to  point  out  to  our  good 
friends  tuiross  the  aisle  right  now  that 
we  have  had  higher  debt  as  far  as  the 
Federal  Government  is  concerned  under 
this  administration;  we  have  had  higher 
interest  rates  under  this  administration- 
we  have  had  higher  draft  caUs  under 
Prudent  Johnson.     Everything   seems 
to  be  higher,  including  prices  under  this 
admlnlstraUon    and    this    Democratic- 
dominated  Congress.    It  Is  fair  to  point 
out,  I  tl^pk,  that  the  Great  Society  is 
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becoming  the  "High  Society'*  and  the. 
American  voters  will  take  this  hard  fact 
into  consideration  in  this  campaign  be- 
tween now  and  November. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  this 
particular  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  in  5  minutes  with  2% 
minutes  reserved  to  the  chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The    CHAIRMAN.      The    gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
not  use  the  5  minutes.    The  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  reminded  us  of  several  facts 
that  he  considered  are   valid   facts  in 
connection  with  this  bill  that  I  do  not 
consider  are  valid  facts  at  all.    The  main 
point  is  that  the  majority  party  is  try- 
ing to  help  certain  groups  in  this  coun- 
try.   We  are  trying  to  help  the  country 
by  helping  these  groups.   One  such  group 
Is  the  small  business  people.    This  bill 
will  help  small  business  people.    A  vote 
against  this  bill  will  be  a  vote  against  the 
Interests  of  small  business  in  the  United 
States.     This  bill  is  in  the  Interests  of 
small  towns  for  facility  loans,  for  water 
and  sewage,  and  other  similar  purposes 
A  vote  against  this  bill  is  a  vote  against 
helping  these  small  towns.    There  Is  no 
other  way  to  consider  It.    A  vote  against 
this  bill  Is  a  vote  against  the  veterans, 
because  they  are  Involved  here.  too.  They 
would  get  tremendous  benefits  In  the 
way  of  loans  at  low  rates  of  Interest  If 
this  bill  Is  passed.    A  vote  against  this 
bill  is  a  vote  against  college  housing.    It 
is  a  vote  against  loans  for  educational 
facilities.    We  think  this  bill  is  on  the 
side  of  the  poor  people,  the  low-Income 
groups,  the  middle-income  groups,  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  coimtry  generally. 
Mr.    Chairman,    I    hope    that    this 
amendment  which,  as  the  Speaker  stat- 
ed, is  another  piece  of  the  same  amend- 
ment practically  that  was  offered  awhile 
ago  by  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  was  defeated  by  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  pretty  sizable  vote — I  hope  that 
this  amendment  is  defeated. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  vote. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  3.   (a)   Section  305(c)   of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act 
Ifl  amended  by  deleting  "by  »460,000,000  on 
July  1, 1966.". 

(b)  Section  401(d)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1950  Is  amended  by  deleting  "1968:"  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  first  proviso  and  by 
substituting  therefor  "1965,  and  1967  and 
1968:". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  303(c)  of  title  III  of 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first  nine 
words  In  the  second  sentence  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  the  following:  "For  the  purpose 
of  making  payments  into  the  fund  estab- 
lished under  section  305". 

(b)  Title  ni  of  the  Higher  Education  Fa- 
cilities Act  of  1963  is  further  amended  by 


adding  after  section  304  the  following  new 

section; 

"RBVOLVINC  LOAN  rUNB 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created 
within  the  Treasury  a  separate  fund  for  high- 
er education  academic  facilities  loans  (here- 
after In  this  section  called  "the  fund")  which 
shall  be  available  to  the  Coimnlssloner  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation  as  a  revolving  fund 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The  total  of 
any  loans  made  from  the  fund  In  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  limitations  specified  In 
appropriation  Acts. 

"(b)(1)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  transfer  to  the  fund  available  appropria- 
tions provided  under  section  303(c)  to  pro- 
vide capital  for  the  fund.  All  amounts 
received  by  the  Commissioner  as  Interest 
payments  or  repayments  of  principal  on 
loans,  and  any  other  moneys,  property,  or 
assets  derived  by  him  from  his  operations  In 
connection  with  this  title.  Including  any 
moneys  derived  directly  or  Indirectly  from 
the  sale  of  assets,  or  beneficial  Interests  or 
partlcljjatlons  In  assets,  of  the  fund,  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  fund. 

■■(2)  All  loans,  expenses,  and  payments 
pursuant  to  operations  of  the  Commissioner 
under  this  title  shall  be  paid  from  the  fund, 
including  (but  not  limited  to)  expenses  and 
payments  of  the  Coaxmissloner  In  connec- 
tion with  sale,  under  section  302(c)  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  Char- 
ter Act,  of  participations  In  obligations  ac- 
quired under  this  title.  Prom  time  to  time, 
and  at  least  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Commissioner  shall  pay  from  the  fund 
Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts 
Interest  on  the  cumulative  amount  of  ap- 
propriations paid  out  for  loans  under  this 
title  or  available  as  capital  to  the  fund,  less 
the  average  undisbursed  cash  balance  in  the 
fund  during  the  year.  The  rate  of  such  In- 
terest shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  taking  Into  consideration  the 
average  market  yield  during  the  month  pre- 
ceding each  fiscal  year  on  outstanding  Treas- 
ury obligations  of  maturity  comparable  to 
the  average  maturity  of  loans  made  from  the 
fund.  Interest  payments  may  be  deferred 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  but  any  Interest  payments  so  de- 
ferred shall  themselves  bear  Interest.  If  at 
any  time  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
moneys  in  the  fund  exceed  the  present  and 
any  reasonably  prospective  future  require- 
ments of  the  fund,  such  excess  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury." 

Sec.  5.  Section  338(c)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961 
;s  amended  by  striking  in  the  second  sentence 
and  (8)  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(8) 
section  8  of  the  Watershed  Protection  tmd 
Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended  (16  VS.C. 
.006a);  (9)  secUon  32(e)  of  the  Bankhead- 
"ones  F'arm  Tenant  Act.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
:011);  and  (10)";  and  by  inserting  in  the 
:;fth  sentence  after  "title,"  the  following: 
section  8  of  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
>~lood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended,  and  sec- 
tion 32(e)  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Ten- 
ant Act,  as  amended,". 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  repeal  or  modify  the  provtslons 
of  section  1820(e)  of  Utle  38,  United  States 
Code,  respecting  the  authority  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  reading  of  the 
bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
c»nsent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point  where  we  are  dispensing  with  the 
reading  thereof,  and  also  subject  to  any 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  asks  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  remainder  of  the  bill  be  conslder<?d 
as  read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point  and  subject  to  any  point  of  order. 


Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    hU..    BOW 

Mr.  BOW.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow:  On  page 
8,  following  the  period  on  line  4,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"A  buslness-tj-pe  budget  for  the  fund  shall 
be  prepared,  transmitted  to  the  Congress, 
considered,  and  enacted  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law  (sections  102.  103.  and  104 
of  the  Gtovernment  Corporation  Control  Act 
(31  U.S.C.  847-849)  for  wholly  owned  Gov- 
ernment corporations." 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  simply  provides  for  the  an- 
nual submission  to  Congress  of  a  busi- 
ness-type budget  with  respect  to  the  aca- 
demic facilities  revolving  loan  fimd. 

The  business-type  budget  is  presently 
utilized  with  respect  to  other  revolving 
fvmds  and  to  wholly  owned  Government 
corporations.  While  I  think  we  could 
reasonably  expect  that  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Would  voluntarily  submit  business-type 
budgets  with  respect  to  this  revolving 
fimd,  we  should  make  certain  that  such 
a  practice  wiU  be  followed.  The  amend- 
ment will  do  just  that. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI  would  be  agreeable 
to  accepting  this  amendment.  I  say 
that  because  he  offered  and  the  House 
approved  an  identical  amendment  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration  bill,  S. 
2729,  on  March  31  when  we  were  con- 
sidering the  establishment  of  two  revolv- 
ing funds  for  that  agency. 

At  that  time,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman said; 

Both  of  these  amendments  are  minor 
and  technical  In  nature  and  in  no  way 
change  the  Intent  or  effect  of  the  bill.  The 
amendments  have  been  cleared  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  as  well  as  the  minority 
leadership  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

The  first  portion  of  the  amendments  would 
merely  make  It  clear  that  budget  requlre- 
menta  and  projections  would  sUll  be  handled 
through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  would 
not  come  directly  from  SB.\  without  con- 
sulting the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  second  portion  of  the  amendments 
would  put  SBA  under  the  Oovemment- 
owned  Corporation  Act  so  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  would  still  be  able  to 
review  the  funding  of  the  agency  every  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  amendments  were 
carefully  drawn  with  the  support  and  help 
of  the  minority,  and  the  Members  on  both 
Bides  agree  to  It.  I  ao  not  believe  there  is 
any  objection  to  It.  i  nope  that  It  Is 
adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  desirable 
amendment  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  during  the 
debate  on  this  bill,  H.R.  14544,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  said 
that  I  had  voted  in  1964  for  a  proposal 
that  was  Identical  to  this  bill.  Of 
course,  the  gentleman's  statement  was 
not  correct.  I  want  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

On  August  19,  1964,  the  House  ap- 
proved by  a  vote  of  310  yeas  to  70  nays 
an  omnibus  housing  bill,  S.  3049.  I 
voted  to  approve  the  conference  report 


but  I  did  not  vote  to  approve  anything 
identical  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

After  the  House  had  acted  on  the 
omnibus  housing  bill  in  1964,  the  Senate 
added  an  amendment  which  would  have 
permitted  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  to  seU  beneficial  inter- 
ests or  participations  in  respect  to  mort- 
gages or  Interests  therein  held  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  The  House  conferees 
agreed  to  that  Senate  amendment  with 
a  House  amendment  which  restricted  the 
participation  sales  to  first  mortgages 
held  by  the  Government. 

The  statement  of  the  House  managers 
with  respect  to  the  conference  report — 
House  Report  No  1828 — reflects  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
In  the  House  imendment  authorizing  PTTMA 
to  sell  beneficial  Interests  or  participations 
In  respect  to  mortgages  or  Interests  therein 
held  by  Ocvernment  agencies.  The  con- 
ference substitute  contains  the  Senate  pro- 
vision with  an  amendment  restricting  Its 
application  to  first  mortgages  held  by  the 
Government. 

Sale  of  participations  which  was  au- 
thorized by  the  housing  bill  of  1964  was 
quite  different  from  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  14544.  which  are  not  restricted  to 
first  mortgage  notes  but  which  do  per- 
mit budget  expenditures  of  very  substan- 
tial amoiftjts  to  cover  insufSciencIes  in 
interest  and  principal  that  will  occur  as 
a  result  of  enactment  of  H.R.  14544. 

The  matter  of  participation  sales  was 
not  considered  by  the  House  except  for 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
housing  bill  of  1964.  When  the  bill  went 
to  conference,  there  were  66  items  In  dis- 
agreement, among  the  plethora  of  pro- 
visions in  tke  bill.  Naturally,  there  were 
provisions  t^he  final  version  of  S.  3049 
over  which  Menlbers  would  have  some 
reservation  but  there  were  also  many 
desirable  provisions  which  overshadowed 
the  undesirable  ones. 

I  make  no  apology  for  having  voted  for 
the  conference  report  in  1964.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  fMr.  Paiman] 
were  sponsoring  a  sales  participation  bill 
today  that  permitted  the  pooUng  only  of 
first  mortgages  in  participation  sales 
certificates.  I  do  not  think  he  would 
have  encountered  the  opposition  that  has 
been  expressed  these  last  3  days  to 
H.R.  14544. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  a  good 
amendment.  It  strengthens  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  bill.  Therefore, 
we  are  very  glad  to  accept  it,  sir. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    PATUAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Patman:  On 
page  9,  line  26,  insert  "(a)"  Immediately 
after  "Sec.  6." 
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On  page  10,  Insert  Immediately  after  line 


"lb)  After  June  30,  1966,  no  department 
or  agency  llated  in  section  302(c)  (2;  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Aasoclatlon 
Charter  Act  may  sell  any  obligation  held  by 
It  except  aa  provided  In  section  302(c)  of 
that  Act.  or  as  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  except  that  this  prohibition 
shall  not  apply  to  secondary  market  opera- 
tions carried  on  by  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association." 


Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr,  Ottalrman,  In  sub- 
stance,   the   proposed   amendment   pro- 
vides that  after  June  20.   1966,  all  sales 
of  obligations   by   Federal   departments 
and  agencies  as  listed  In  section  302  fc) 
(2),  as  Just  amended  by  the  House,  may 
malce  sales  of  obligations  only  bv  going 
the  FNMA  route.     This  amendment,  in 
substance,  Is  parallel  to  the  amendment 
ofTered  requiring  that  participation  sales 
be  made  through   FNMA      However,  it 
should  be  noted  that  some  of  the  agen- 
cies affected,  such  as  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  have  under  existing  stat- 
utory authority  the  authority   to  make 
direct  sales  of  obligations  without  estab- 
lishing  participation    pools.     I    do   not 
deem   it   advisable   that   this   authority 
should  be  continued  without  the  estab- 
lishment of  specific  controls.    In  the  first 
place,   the   amendment    I    have    offered 
would  prohibit  the  direct  sale  of  assets 
by  the  SBA  without  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.     I  deem  It 
essential     that    the    Secretary    of    the 
Treasury  have  direct  responsibility,  be- 
ing the  chief  fiscal  officer  of  the  United 
States,  to  approve  and  coordinate  any  di- 
rect sales  by  any  department  or  agency 
having  existing  authority  to  make  such 
sales.  However,  the  primary  thrust  of  the 
proposed  amendment  is  to  require  that 
all   affected   sales   of   obligations   would 
be  made  through  the  establishment  of 
participation     pools     administered     by 
FKMA  and  FNMA  alono. 

It  is  my  view  that  If  the  participation 
sales  program  is  to  work.  It  will  work  best 
within  a  legislative  framework  providing 
for  strict  supervision  and  strict  controls. 
Believing  that  the  amendment  I  have 
proposed  will  accomplish  these  ends;  I 
urge  its  adoption  by  the  House. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  hope  that  the  very  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Waj's  and 
Means  is  on  the  floor  at  the  present  time 
because  I  listened  with  great  interest  to 
his  talk  the  other  day  when  he  spoke 
very  forcefully  against  limiting  direct 
sales  by  the  Oovemment  agencies. 

This  proposal  that  has  been  offered  by 
the  chairman  of  our  committee  would 
absolutely  prohibit  direct  sales  unless 
approval  is  obUined  from  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States.  The  agency  itself 
would  lose  control  of  using  this  device 
for  the  disposition  of  assets. 

I  would  a^k  the  chairman,  was  this 
amendment  cleared  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means' 
Mr.  PAT\L\N.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  But  I  wtU  state 
to  the  gentleman,  and  I  know  about  the 
gentleman's  strong  beliefs  on  these  mat- 
ters, I  have  worked  with  him  for  years. 
But  the  limitation  on  the  Secretary  of 


the  Treasury  and  having  him  approve 
of  the  making  of  direct  sales  ts  for  the 
purpose  of  coordination  only. 

We  have  had  all  kinds  of  testimony- 
testimony  of  different  agencies  selling  at 
the  same  time  In  competition  and  thus 
destroying  the  market  and  making  us 
pay  higher  rates  of  Interest.  So  in  the 
Interest  of  orderly  procedure  and  coordi- 
nation, we  are  offering  this  amendment 
so  as  to  compel  all  of  them  to  clear 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  the 
only  one  that  they  should  have  to  clear 
through.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
can  give  the  authority  to  do  this  in  the 
public  Interest. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  oppose 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  The  budget  this  year 
provides  for  $500  million  of  direct  sales 
by  the  agencies.  This  would  violate  the 
budget  and  it  would  require  approval  by 
the  Treasury  before  any  of  these  sales 
could  be  made. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  knows 
and  I  know  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  going  to  approve  any  sale 
t^at  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  who  is 
a  part  of  the  office  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  approves. 

I  believe  this  would  be  a  safe  proce- 
dure and  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  see 
our  viewpoint  and  support  It. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  May  I  Just  ask  this 
question.    Why  Is  It  needed? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  needed  to  keep 
from  having  confusion  with  all  of  these 
different  agencies  going  Into  the  market 
at  the  same  time  without  any  coordina- 
tion and  thereby  destroying  the  market 
and  making  us  all  pay  higher  Interest 
rates. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
closing  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
this  is  Just  another  example  of  what 
should  have  been  done  In  the  committee, 
if  there  had  been  proper  committee  con- 
sideration in  full  hearings  and  If  the 
committee  had  been  really  able  to  work 
Its  will. 

I  regret  very  much  today  that  It  has 
been  necessary  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  spend  so  much  time  on  these  amend- 
ments to  try  to  Improve  a  bill  which  the 
members  of  the  committee  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  study  properly  in  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  this  is  a  good 
amendment  and  it  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment. 

I  would  like.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  recite  a 
little  history  in  this  field  of  the  sale  of 
Government-held  mortgages  and  credit 
instruments. 

It  is  true  that  this  matter  of  convert- 
ing these  Instnmients  Into  cash  was 
started  during  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration. I  would  take  issue,  however, 
with  the  Speaker  when  he  states  that  the 
concept  of  borrowing  money  through  the 
sale  of  participation  certificates  was  en- 
gaged In  during  that  period,  because  It 
cerUinly  was  not — and  they  cannot  point 
to  a  single  instance  of  It.  There  is  a  big 
distinction  between  outright  sale  of  obli- 
gations and  borrowing  on  participation 
certificates. 
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Back  in  1963.  when  the  debt  ceiling 
legislation  was  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  we  on  the  minority 
urged  and  encouraged  the  administra- 
tion to  sell  some  of  the  debt  instruments 
and  credit  instruments  held  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  have  the  cash  and 
thus  not  have  to  borrow  as  much  for  pur- 
poses of  the  public  debt. 

At  that  time  we  suggested  that  not 
enough  effort  was  being  made  to  make 
such  sales. 

Let  me  first  say  that  what  we  were 
talking    about    was    actual    sales — the 
transfer  of  title.     The  program  that  is 
proposed  here  today  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  sales.    It  is  simply  an- 
other method  of  borrowing  money,  and 
all  you  have  to  do  is  look  at  one  of  these 
certificates  of  participation  and  you  will 
see  that  it  Is  a  promissory  note  by  the 
U.S.  Government,  due  at  the  date  In  the 
future,  with  an  interest  rate. 
Now,  that  is  not  a  sale. 
What  we  suggested  at  that  time  was 
that  a  greater  effort  should  be  made  for 
an  actual  sale,  disposition,  and  conver- 
sion to  cash  of  these  assets  that  were  - 
held  by  the  Government. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  at  that 
time  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Mr.  Gordon,  supplied  some  in- 
formation to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mlttee  about  some  of  the  dangers  that 
were  Involved  In  moving  too  fast  In  this 
area.  I  am  going  to  put  his  full  expla- 
nation and  statement  on  the  sales  and 
salabllity  of  financial  assets  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  that  was  presented  to 
the  committee  at  that  time  Into  the  Rec- 
ord when  we  get  Into  the  House.  I  will 
ask  to  Include  It  In  my  remarks,  because 
I  think  It  Is  pertinent  and  I  think  It  Is 
Interesting. 

But  let  me  read  a  couple  of  paragraphs 
from  this  letter.  First.  Mr.  Gordon 
sald: 

However.  large  sales  of  specialized  assets 
(that  Is.  mortgages)  can  absorb  funds  and 
raise  Interest  rates  In  a  particular  market 
The  housing  market  Is  particularly  sensitive 
to  changes  in  Interest  rates  and  the  avail- 
ability of  funds.  Federal  assets  sales  must 
be  carefully  planned  to  avoid  depressing 
mortgage  prices  and  contributing  to  an  un- 
desirable reduction  In  housing  construction. 

And  yet  you  are  planning  here  an  al- 
most indiscriminate  borrowing  on  the 
basis  of  these  participation  certificates. 
I  caution  you  against  an  indiscriminate 
use  even  of  the  borrowing  process  In  this 
instance.  I  think  it  is  essential  that  di- 
rect sales  be  coordinated,  and  I  approve 
that  amendment,  as  I  understand  it.  and 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment,  offered 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

But  let  me  go  further  with  another 
caution  of  Mr.  Gordon,  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  back  in  1963. 
He  said : 

Attempting  to  sell  too  large  a  volume  of 
assets  too  quickly  would  depress  the  price 
of  the  assets:  In  consequence,  the  Govern- 
ment would  suffer  capital  loses  which  could 
have  been  avoided  by  a  more  careful  paced 
sales  program. 

He  said  also: 

In  some  cases,  that  Is.  college  housing 
loans,  a  careful  program  of  Gtovernment 
Balea  can  build  up  private  Investor  Interest 


:::  particular  types  of  obUgatlonB  and  lead 
in  future  years  to  a  reduced  need  for  Gtov- 
ernment direct  loans. 

But  listen  to  this: 

However,  a  crash  program  of  sales  at  heavy 
.'.scoxints,  might  simply  postpone  the  day 
ihen  the  private  market  would  be  wUllng  to 
.bsorb  these  loans  at  reasonable  prices,  and 
might  also  make  It  more  difficult  for  coUeges 
and  universities  currently  to  float  dormitory 
'oans  In  the  private  market. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
entleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  hate  to  do  this,  but  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  will  be 
recognized  for  3  additional  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  What  Is 
proposed  here  by  this  participation  gim- 
mick Is  the  wholesale  putting  on  the 
market  of  certificates  and  borrowings 
and  promissory  notes.  By  passing  this 
legislation  you  are  flying  In  the  face  of 
these  warnings  given  to  us  by  the  former 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Mr.  Gordon. 

Next  Monday,  we  will  have  before  us 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
there  will  be  before  the  Congress  very 
shortly,  legislation  to  increase  the  debt 
ceiling.  That  celling  today  Is  at  $285 
billion  as  a  permanent  celling  and  $328 
billion  as  a  temporary  celling.  We  had 
notice  on  the  wire  today  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  will  ask  that  that 
ceiling  be  raised  to  $334  billion. 

Let  us  suggest  this  to  you:  By  the 
passage  of  this  bill  you  will  make  the 
debt  celling  a  completely  meaningless 
thing. 

This  bill  provides  authority  to  go  out 
and  borrow  money  by  the  billions,  be- 
cause you  have  talked  about  our  $30  bil- 
lion of  assets  that  could  be  put  Into  pools 
to  "sell" — I  put  that  In  quotes — to  borrow 
money  again.  I  assume  we  will  be  bor- 
rowing money  In  keeping  with  the  total 
amount  of  the  assets  put  Into  the  pool. 

If  we  pass  this  bill,  we  make  the  debt 
celling  meaningless.  If  we  do  that,  let 
me  suggest  to  the  Members  that  It  will 
come  with  very  111  grace  to  those  of  us 
on  this  side  when  they  express  concern 
about  the  need  to  increase  this  debt  cell- 
ing and  ask  our  help. 

Why  should  we  be  of  any  help  in  In- 
creasing a  debt  celliiig  that  Is  made 
meaningless  by  the  action  which  may 
be  taken  today? 

I  insert  here  the  statement  of  Budget 
EWrector  Gordon  referred  to  above: 
Etatbment  on  Sales  and  Salabujtt  or  Fi- 
nancial Assets  or  Federal  Government 
(Prepared    at   request   of   the   chairman    of 

House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means) 

On  June  30.  1963,  the  Federal  Government 
wUl  hold  an  estimated  $30  billion  In  direct 
loans,  mortgages,  and  other  flnancial  assets. 
In  most  cases  the  Interest  rates  or  other 
characteristics  of  these  loans  make  them  tin- 
suitable  for  BBde  to  private  lenders.  Indeed, 
had  private  credit  been  available  to  the  bor- 
rowers on  terms  as  attractive  as  those  offered 
under  the  various  Government  lending  pro- 
grams. In  almost  every  case  the  loans  would 
not  have  been  made  by  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment. 


Nevertheless,  some  portions  of  this  port- 
folio are  appropriate  candidates  for  a  care- 
fully planned  program  of  sales  Substantial 
sales  of  assets  are.  Indeed,  provided  for  la  the 
President's  19fl4  budget— »926  mllJlor.  In  fis- 
cal 1963  and  »1,846  million  In  ascal  1964. 
Table  I  lists  these  sales  by  type  of  ;Ui£et,  In 
addition,  the  1964  budget  reflects  proposals 
tot— 

(o)  Administrative  action  to  obtain  fed- 
erally insured  private  financing  estimated  at 
$280  minion  on  resales  of  acquired  properties 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  thtis 
avoiding  corresponding  budget  expenditures; 
and 

(b)  Legislation  to  permit  substitution  of 
federally  Insured  loans  for  a  large  part  of  the 
direct  Federal  loans  now  made  for  rural  hous- 
ing by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration;  If 
authorized  by  the  Congress,  this  instirance 
program  will  permit  a  reduction  of  about 
$80  million  In  direct  Federal  outlays  In  fiscal 
1964  relative  to  1963. 

Table  11  classifies  the  various  loans  and 
mortgages  held  by  the  Federal  Government 
Into  a  number  of  categories,  on  the  basis  of 
the  factors  affecting  their  salabllity.  and  pro- 
vides brief  descriptions  of  the  relevant  char- 
acteristics of  the  loans.  For  the  reasons 
noted  m  the  table,  and  discussed  further  be- 
low, the  loans  and  mortgages  In  the  first  four 
categories  of  table  II,  totaling  $22.6  billion, 
are  generally  not  appropriate  for  sale.  The 
remaining  major  portfolios — totaling  some 
$7.3  billion,  contain  many  loans  or  mortgages 
which  do  lend  themselves  to  a  planned  pro- 
gram of  disposal,  a  program  which  Is  now 
being  carried  out.  As  the  table  Indicates, 
however,  these  portfolios  also  contain  a  large 
volume  of  loans  which  are  not  suitable  for 
sale,  or  which  could  be  sold  only  at  large  dis- 
counts. There  are  valid  reasons  to  pursue  a 
planned  program  of  asset  sales —  substitut- 
ing, where  appropriate,  private  for  public 
credit.  There  are  equally  compelling  reasons 
to  avoid  a  crash  effort  to  unload  Govern- 
ment-held securities  on  the  market. 

1.  F\inds  acquired  through  sales  of  fed- 
erally held  credit  Instruments  reduce  the 
amoiuit  of  Treasury  securities  which  would 
otherwise  have  to  be  issued.  Hence  the  over- 
all Impact  of  such  sales  Is  to  a  large  extent 
offset.  However,  large  sales  of  specialized 
assets— e.g..  mortgages — can  absorb  funds 
and  raise  Interest  rates  in  a  particular  mar- 
ket. The  housing  market  is  particularly 
sensitive  to  changes  in  Interest  rates  and  the 
avaUablUty  of  funds.  Federal  asset  sales 
must  be  carefully  planned  to  avoid  depress- 
ing mortgage  prices  and  contributing  to  an 
undesirable  reduction  in  bovislng  construc- 
tion. 

2.  Attempting  to  sell  too  large  a  volimie 
of  assets  too  quickly  would  depress  the  price 
of  the  assets;  In  consequence,  the  Govern- 
ment would  suffer  capital  losses  which  could 
have  been  avoided  by  a  more  carefully  ftaced 
sales  program. 

3.  Sound  policy  requires  that  the  prices  at 
which  comparable  mortgagr^  are  offered  for 
sale  by  different  Government  agencies  be 
substantially  the  same.  The  Government 
cannot  be  in  the  position  of  having  one 
agency  undercutting  the  prices  of  another. 
The  schedule  of  sale  prices  established  by 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
(FNMA)  for  Its  secondary  market  itrtust 
fund )  operations  is  used  as  the  basis  for  sales 
prices  on  other  Government  mortgan-Js.  This 
schedule  reflects  the  range  of  current  market 
prices.  "Cut-rate"  sales  of  Government 
mortgages  below  these  prices  would  violate 
the  rule  of  "similar  prices  for  similar  assets" 
and  tend  to  depress  mortgage  prices  in 
general. 

4.  In  some  cases — e.g..  college  housing 
loans — a  careful  program  of  Government 
sales  can  build  up  private  Investor  Interest 
In  the  particular  types  of  obligations,  and 
lead,  In  future  years,  to  a  reduced  need  for 
Qovenunent  direct  loans.  However,  a  crash 


program  of  sales,  at  heavy  discounts,  might 
simply  postpone  the  day  when  the  private 
market  would  be  willing  to  absorb  these 
loans  at  reasonable  prices,  and  might  also 
make  it  more  difficult  for  colleges  and  uni- 
versities currently  to  float  dormitory  loans 
in  the  private  market. 

The  asset  sales  program  for  the  fiscal  years 
1963  and  1964  takes  these  various  considera- 
tions Into  account.  If  the  demand  for  loans 
and  mortgages  Is  larger  than  expected  when 
the  budget  was  formulated,  additional  sale« 
will  be  possible  on  the  same  price  and  yield 
basis  as  previoxisly  assumed.  In  recent  weeks 
there  have  been  some  Indications  of  improve- 
ment In  the  mortgagjg  market;  if  this  Im- 
provement (persists,  fiscal  1963  sales  of  finan- 
cial assets  win  probably  exceed  the  estimates 
In  the  budget  submitted  last  January. 

MAJOR  CATEGORIES  OF  FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  ASSrrs 

The  vajious  major  types  of  Federal  finan- 
cial assets  are  listed  with  brief  conunents  in 
table  II.  The  following  brief  discussion  1» 
based  on  that  table. 

1.  Some  classes  of  financial  assets  cannot 
or  should  not  be  sold  {$10.9  billion). — A 
large  volume  of  Government  financial  as- 
sets represent  loans  whose  very  natvu^  makes 
them  largely  unsuitable  for  sale  to  private 
lenders.  Some  loans  In  this  category  are 
repayable  In  "soft"  foreign  currencies,  some 
bear  little  or  no  Interest,  some  are  owed  by 
countries  with  current  financial  problems, 
etc.  The  marginal  comments  In  the  table 
Indicate  the  particular  characterUtlcs  whldi 
would  prevent  the  sale  of  such  assets  In  the 
private  market, 

2.  In  some  programs  legislation  would  be 
needed  to  allow  sales,  to  allow  sales  below 
par,  or  to  provide  the  guarantees  necessary 
to  make  sales  feasible  (*7  btilion). — In  some 
cases  present  law  does  not  aUow  the  sale 
of  loans,  e.g..  rural  electrification  loans, 
and  rural  housing  mortgages  held  by  the 
l-armers"  Home  Administration.  In  other 
cases,  current  legislation  does  not  permit 
sales  below  par,  and  the  loans  held  beat  In- 
terest rates  such  that  below-i>ar  prices  would 
be  necessary  for  sale,  e.g.,  most  of  the  direct 
mortgage  loans  held  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, In  still  other  cases,  legislation 
would  be  required  to  enable  the  Government 
to  Instire  or  guarantee  the  loans;  without 
siich  Insurance  the  loans  probably  would  not 
be  attractive  to  private  lenders,  e.g.,  ship 
construction  loans  of  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration. Even  if  appropriate  legislation 
were  i>assed,  Including  authority  to  provide 
insurance  or  guarantees,  most  loans  in  this 
category  are  of  such  quality  or  carry  such 
Interest  rates  as  to  require  large  discounts. 
However,  some  sales  might  be  possible  at  rea- 
sonable discounts. 

3.  Some  classes  of  assets,  otherwise  salable, 
carry  low  interest  rates  or  are  not  of  invest- 
ment quality.  Sizable  discounts  below  par 
would  be  required  ($3 J  billion). — The  fact 
that  an  asset  must  be  sold  at  a  dlscoimt  is 
not,  in  Itself,  a  sufficient  reason  to  preclude 
Its  sale.  Where,  for  purposes  of  public  pol- 
icy, loans  have  been  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  at  Interest  rat^s  and  terms  sub- 
stantially more  favorable  than  those  avail- 
able m  the  private  market,  a  large  discount 
would  have  to  be  accepted  in  order  to  dis- 
pose of  the  assets.  In  many  cases,  sales  of 
assets  to  the  private  sector  can  contribute 
to  the  development  of  private  Interest  In  un- 
familiar tyjjes  of  credit  instrtxments.  leading 
to  the  eventuaJ  establishment  of  reasonable 
private  rates  and  terms.  In  such  cases,  it 
might  be  appropriate  to  accept  a  substantial 
discount  on  the  Initial  offerings,  as  the  price 
of  creating  a  new  market  for  the  particular 
credit  instruments  Involved.  Further,  the 
existence  of  a  discount  which  simply  reflects 
the  fact  that  the  level  of  Interest  rates  has 
risen  since  the  loan  was  acquired  should  be 
no  bar  to  the  sale  of  the  assets  Involved. 
However,  when  the  discount  reflects  an  Im- 
portant difference  between  the  market  and 
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Uie  Government  In  the  evaluation  of  rUk 
qualities,  as  often  happens,  thers  Is  reason 
to  avoid  liquidating  such  aaeets.  The  pub- 
lie's  interest  is  better  served  by  concentrat- 
ing an  asset  sales  prograjm  la  thoee  port- 
folio* whoee  assets  are  familiar  and  desir- 
able to  private  lending  institutions.  In  this 
way  the  prices  received  by  the  Oovernment 
fir  a  given  vohime  of  asset  sales  are  UJtely 
w  be  maximized. 

4.   In  one  ra;e    lalrs  o>  cr-rtiflcat'ja  against 
a   pool   of   aftsfti   are   a   continuing  practice, 
but  an  in(-Tease  m  sales  icould  involve  aignifl- 
■■^an'  iTi:,"Pst  costs  to  the  Government  ($1.5 
,bi:';ion       -Loans   against   crops  are   a  major 
instrument  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration s  price  support  program.     Certificates 
of  interest   in  a  pool  of  these  loans  are  sold 
to   :;;ci:vicl!i,-i!    banks   at   Interest  rates    (cur- 
ren-iv    j    percent  i    slightly   higher   than   the 
Treiusury    bill    ra'.e.     The    tl,471    million    in 
table     II    for    this    category    represente    the 
an.     ni'    <  :    ccc   loans   against   which,   it   is 
P.St ;:-.., I'-;;    there  will  be  no  certificates  out- 
s-a:.  i;:.^    -n  June  30.  1963.     It  would  be  pos- 
sible •  >  sei:  certificates  against  these  remaln- 
in^-   !■  ,i:;s   by  offering  a  higher  Interest  rate. 
S;ni-e    tiie   r)'!;^  of  these  certificates  are  re- 
deem.ir/;e  -  r.  :!emand  by  the  banks,  it  would 
ais- ■  be  necessarv  to  raise  '>:p  ;t:'erest  rate  on 
*:    r)i:;:or;    ,  •    .:-er-;n.-a-e-;      ■. :"  .^-.aiding.     The 
arlfiit;  .;.;.:      i.".e-;.:i;r    of    1    percent    Interest 
■•''•■■  ■'■     '•'-'  :)r  /i.ibly  be  required  to  sell  the 
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additional  certificates  equal  to  most  of  the 
H,471  million  of  loans  carried  by  CCC  would 
cost  the  Oovernment  an  extra  tl2  million 
per  year. 

5.  In  the  case  of  the  Export- Import  Bank 
(S3.S  billion)  sale  of  participations  in  a  pool 
of    loans    U    planned. — The    Export-Import 
Bank  is  assembling  a  pool  of  loans  against 
which  participations  will  be  sold  to  private 
lenders.     A  pool  of  adequate  size  with  in- 
terest rates,   maturities,   and  capital  repay- 
ment schedules  consistent  with  the  terms  of 
the  partlcijMitlon  agreement  must  be  assem- 
bled.    To  assure  that  the  Government  ob- 
tains appropriate  terms,  careful  preplanning 
and  surveying  of  the  private  credit  market  is 
necessary.     In  order  to  make  the  sale  desir- 
able from  the  Government's  fwlnt  of  view, 
the  size  of  the  offering  shovUd  be  substantial. 
Of  the  $3.5  billion  of  loans  which  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  is  estimated  to  hold  as  of 
June  30.  1963,  a  substantial  volume  is  not 
suitable  for  inclusion  In  a  pool  because  of 
low  interest  rates,  or  unsuitable  capital  re- 
payment   schedules.     Further,    the    capacity 
of  the  private  capital  market  to  absorb  this 
particular  type  of  credit  must  be  considered 
In  determining  the  magnitude  of  any  sales 
program. 

6.  Some  other  classes  of  assets  contain  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  readily  salable  paper 
{t3.8  billion). — The  portfolios  in  this  cate- 
gory contain  assets  which  are  most  suitable 


for  sales.  At  present  mortgage  prices,  a  large 
proportion  of  these  assets  would  be  priced  at 
a  discount.  Moreover,  a  subsUntial  Increase 
in  mortgage  sales  b©.yond  the  amounts  now 
contemplated  (see  table  I)  would  almost  cer- 
tainly require  that  prices  be  lowered.  The 
amount  of  sales  which  will  be  possible  with- 
out a  reduction  In  prices  and  a  depressing 
effect  on  the  housing  credit  market  will  de- 
pend upon  conditions  in  the  money  markets 
generally  and  the  mortgage  market  in  par- 
ticular. In  addition,  further  evaluation  of 
Individual  mortgages  by  quality,  geographic 
location,  etc.,  will  be  necessary  to  determine 
how  many  can,  in  fact,  be  sold  at  or  neai 
the  prevailing  market  prices  for  new  mort- 
gages. 

The  college  housing  loans  to  public  Ijnsutu- 
tlons  held  by  the  Community  Facilities  Ad- 
ministration represent  a  wide  range  of  qual- 
ity and  interest  rates.  We  plan  to  sell  $50 
million  of  these  loans  and  we  expect  they 
can  be  disposed  of  In  the  near  future  at  ad- 
vantageous terms.  We  are  currently  explor- 
ing various  possible  methods  to  Increase  the 
salabllity  of  these  loans.  A  hurried  disposal 
program,  however,  would  almost  surely  pre- 
vent the  Government  from  obtaining  the 
best  terms  and  prejudice  the  chances  for  the 
best  development  of  this  prospective  market, 
as  well  as  disrupting  the  modest  continuing 
private  market  for  housing  bonds  of  public 
universities  and  colleges. 


Table  l.—Sale  of  financial  asseU  in  fiscal  years  1963  and  1964  estimated  in  1964  budget 

[In  mUlions  of  dollars] 


Agency  and  program 


Department  of  Agriculture:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation    . 

Special  assistance  functions 

.VlanMement  iind  liquj.latmg  ftmctions.lll " " " 

Knieftil  HousiiiK  -\dmiiilstraUon I 

\  <'tprims'  .Administration:  " 

I'lrett  luan  prograiU- . 

Ij'i.'i  j!ur:uitee  program  (vendee loans')  .  "L  '"" ' "" 

Firw.r-  rr:;»,rt  Hank  of  Washington " "" 

Ffi,ri    Hie  I^an  BAiik  Board:  Pederaj  8aVlii«pi'and'fxMaliuur^^  " 

MuhI,  H  i-:[it>s,i  .\dinii5i.-,tratlon 


Tu! 


'Sales  esUmateB  exclude  (o)  amortliaUon,  (6)  prepayments,  (c)  sales  made  ss  part 
of  the  process  of  Insuring  loans,  and  {d)  sales  to  FNMA. 


•Excess  of  oertifloates  issued  (Mies)  over  redemption  of  certificates  issued  during  the 
year  (excluding  redemption  of  prior-year  certificates).  •""«".o 


Tablb  II. — Sales  and  salabilily  of  financial  assets 
[In  mlllloQS  of  dollars] 


Agency  and  program 


1.  Some  classes  of  financial  assets  cannot  or  should  not  be  sold: 
Deiwrtment  of  Defense:  Military  assistance  credits 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare:  Defense  edu 
cation  loans. 

IJepartment  of  the  Interior:  Bureau  of  Reclamation  loans 
Department  of  8tttt«:  Loans  to  United  Nations 

Agency  for  IrtsniatlonaJ  Development  loans 


Treasury  Deocrtraent: 

Loan  to  tnited  Kingdom.. _._^._ 

Delense  pnxhictlon  loans ...l"  ..'.'.'.'." I'.l'.'.l,'. 

Hou-'.n?  in.i  H-    :•■  (■  ■n.ic'e  Awmcy: 

'■'■•"'•'■'■•     ;n.-.i:i-<    .\  lir.inlsttatlon;    Miscellaneous 

l-'iiTi)  !<.!]-::■.,:  \  ;.    •-..•r;-    ■•    .\sslgned raortgajes and 

it'famti-'!  .•iiHiM'  ::'::ir  >v'"!..>ii;  notes. 
t  r(i>ir.  !t«n«»ai  .l.i-iiiiiLslr.ition .„. 

I'  ;!  llr  Ui.u.sini;  .\.!rr.lr,i.-itritlotl 

Fe<ler:»l  ilomc  l>i.»n  Hunk  Is.ar.:     K.^jerii  Savings  and  Loan 

ULMiraiiw  ("i'.rj«.>riii.,i,  ii>!Ui.-: 

Stibtotti;    . 


Outstanding 
direct  loans, 
June  30, 1063 
(estimated  In 
1964  budget) 


Remarks  on  salabllity 


10,033 


Thwe  Instruments  are  nonnegotlable  and  bear  Interest  rates  ranging  from  0  to  34  percent. 

Federal  contributions  repayable  only  after  1969  (later,  under  proposed  legislatiSil)  Re- 
ntable portion  of  ooHtrlbution  cannot  be  determined  In  advance.  If  student  borrower 
becomes  teacher,  a  fiortloi)  of  capital  and  Interest  repayments  are  "foritivea  " 

Most  loans  are  nontnterest  bearing. 

^^iK*!?iT"'j^  '"T^^a  **  I'opi'iterest  bearing.  Total  original  1962  bond  issue  not  yet 
fmi>  sold  making  U.S.  sale  inappropriate.  Hepayment  to  United  States  to  be  in  form 
of  reductions  m  future  I  .S.  contributloi*  to  U  N 

~ 'il2'  ^^'^.  '?''^  .'^  repayable  in  dollars,  of  whkih  about  half  is  owed  bv  EuroiR'an 
countrtoB  mainly  24  percent.  35-year  loans.  Other  loans  (D  are  repava'ble  in  local 
^^'r^?^a^  ■'°,*  '"'P.fes'  fafes  (e.g.,  ii  percent)  and/or  (3)  are  owed  by  countries 
WKfi  current  financial  problems.  Where  debtor's  balauce-of-payraents  permits.  Treas- 
ury IS  pressing  for  prepayment  and  sales  might  adversely  affect  efforts  to  close  gap  in 
balance  of  payments. 

Sale  wijiUd  require  modification  of  loan  agreement.    Interest  rate  only  J  percent. 
'  nif    u^'^"*  ?""  »".«»[''90  due  to  a  prepayment  J    Remainder  notsalable  doe  to 
aeiault,  mterest  payment  deferment,  or  prasent  efforts  to  refinance  privately. 

ConsMs  mainly  of  long-term  low-interest-rate  loans,  interest-free  advances,  and  liauidat- 

mg  programs.    No  reasonable  prospects  for  sale  even  at  substantial  discounts. 
iMongage  and  note  payments  already  In  arrears;  many  have  relatively  low  Interest  rates 

Bulk  of  loans  made  only  when  local  questions  preclude  private  bond  counsel  from  ap- 
Pro^in*  loans  lor  privats  Investment,  hence  not  salable. 

Sbort-term  notes  are  Initially  too  small  for  economical  private  flnanclng:  long-t*m  bond 
■^  subject  to  difficult  sdminlstratiye  or  legal  problems. 

Mainly  conv«iitl(»al  hooae  mortgages  aegulred  in  settlement  of  loans  to  associations- 
most  are  now  subject  to  legal  questions,  but  are  ultimately  salable  In  future  years. 
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Taslb  II. — Salss  and  salability  of  financial  assets — Continued 


lO'di: 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Agency  and  program 


2.  In  some  pro-ams  legislation  would  be  needed  to  allow  sales  to 
allow  sales  below  par,  or  to  provide  the  guarantees  necessary  to 

mftmO  S&JB6  RftSlDiQ. 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Rural  Electrification  Administration.. 

Fanners  Home  Administratltm ""' 


Department  of  Commerce: 

Area  Redevelopment  Administration. 


Outstanding 
direct  loans, 
Jtme  30,  1063 
(estimated  in 
1964  budget) 


3,720 

1,672 


Bemarks  on  salabllity 


Maritime  Administration. 


Treasury  Department: 

Loans  to  District  of  Columbia. 


Veterans'  Administration:  District  k>an  program. 


Subtotal. 


3.  Some  classes  of  assets,  otherwise  salable,  carry  low  Interest  rates  at 
are  not  of  Investment  quality.    Slsable  discounts  below  oar 
would  be  required: 
General  Services  Administration: 

Sales  credit 

Public  power  bonds ""'"ll""yil"ll[l" 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency- 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association: 
Management  and  liquidating  functions 


29 

no 


122 

1,47S 


7,028 


Community  Facilities  Administration: 

College  housing  loans  to  private  Institutions 
SmaU  Business  Administration 


128 

61 


Subtotal. 


t  In  one  case,  sales  of  certificates  against  a  pool  of  assets  are  a  con- 
tmulng  practice,  but  an  Ino-ease  in  sales  would  involve  sienlflcant 
interest  costs  to  the  Government: 
Department  of  Agriculture:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.. 


1,27S 


786 
8»4 


8,143 


Subtotal. 


S.  In  one  case,  sale  of  participations  in  a  pool  of  Govenmient  loans  Is 
being  arranged:                                                                  ^^ 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 


1,471 


1,471 


Subtotal. 


J.  Some  other  classes  of  assets  contain  significant  amounts  of  salable 

Bousing  and  Home  Finance  Agency: 

Community  Facilities  Administration: 

College  housing  loaus  to  public  institutions 


Public  facility  loans. 


rnouc  lacuity  loans 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association:  Special  assisV- 
ance  functions. 

Federal   Housing   Administration:   Excluding  assigned 
mortgages  and  defaulted  home  improvement  notes 
Veterans'  Administration;  Loan  guarantee  orozram  fvei 
loans). 


8,466 


3,466 


guarantee  program  (vendee 


Subtotal. 


Total 

Very  small  programs.. 


Grand  total. 


782 

184 
2,102 


860 
461 


3,829 


J^Jfi'",^*"^''"';^  '?'  '^''  T"^  •J^  discounts  required  due  to  a-perxsent  Interest  raet. 

Leglstetion  required  lor  most  asssts  to  allow  sale  and  to  permit  ^uwStoM-  uSre  di 

counts  likely  on  major  portions.  »>— »ui«>ta.,  imi«i;  av 

Legislation  required,  probably  including  a  guarantee  of  oommerclal  and  Industrial  loans 
T  *,5^.1'**'^"^V  ^  discounts  likely  due  to  interest  rates  andwsldual  rtsta 
Legblatton  required  for  a  guarantee  against  default;  large  discount  likely  due  to  interest 
rate  (3>s  percent).  -*««<»» 

LegislatlOT  required  for  sale;  discount  not  Ukely  due  to  Federal  tax  exemption  but  sale 
of  assets  carrying  tax  exemption  would  Involve  some  cost  to  Traasu^ 
iSf  V°°  required  for  sales  below  par.    Over  half  of  portfolio  at  iU  peront  or  less  and 
most  loans  are  in  rural  areas.    This  substantial  discounts  would  be  tovolved 


Much  of  portfolio  would  require  large  dlscounu  because  of  below-market  Interest  rates 
Unsecured  revenue  bonds,  not  baAed  by  credit  of  the  States  Involved.    Wwldrwulre 
very  large  discount  due  mainly  to  2H-percent  Interest  rate.  require 

Dlscoimu  wotjld  range  from  8  to  12  percent;  larger  on  those  ($153,000,000)  uninsured     In- 

^^',  ™'f  *T  *  'P  *^  P^'^°^     '^•»°  "«*  ^  old  relatively  ima^l  maSSi  £d 
therefore  leas  attractive  to  private  lenders.  i"«isih(w  ana 

Fully  taxable:  substantial  discount  required.    Interest  rates  from  2«  to  ZH  percent 
^L^.^t^'i^^'^  attempts  to  secure  private  participation     Only  ilStoor  por- 
tion now  in  8BA  portfoUo  are  salable  at  par  without  extensive  guarantee 


Present  interest  rate  on  certificates  Is  3  percent;  to  attain  marked  Increase  In  privata 
bSdget  ^       ■■***       '" certificates  and  put  addltlonal^Seiw.  to TmJ 


®V,?H?L'2i'^!'^'*""°°f.'iJ,^L5?5°;?"''*"  privately  acceptable  pool  now  planned.    Bal«i  of 
^J^^^o  ab's^^t^^ls^^^of 'S."=*'"°°  ^^  -""«  ^  ^^  ^°*  -KTcJ 


S^jJ^  of  sales  would  require  large  discounts;  however,  some  can  and  will  be  sold  at  or 

Some  are  salable  at  par;  most  would  require  discounts. 

Some  (»n  and  will  be  sold  at  or  above  par;  most  would  require  varylne  discounts  benmM 
of  siibmarket  interest  rates,  location  and/or  quaUty  AdrS^Uv^d  mSS 
problems  also  hamper  rapid  sales.  <*^^*i*ubw»u»o  buu  marm 

^'^nt'taSe"lK*^ion'*"'  °'  "^"^  discounts  in  1964;  administrative  limitations  pn- 

■*l'^il°??L'*'f  P?***^'*  °%  "^L^  reduction  In  prices  (increased  disoounu)  or  imnroTs. 
ment  of  market  In  areas  where  bulk  of  porttoUo  concentrated.  uuj«wt». 


29,869 
113 


29,982 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

COMMITTEi;   AMENDMKNT 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Clerk  will  read 
"le  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  10  line 
♦.Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  7.  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  8  of  the 
"deral  Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1767)  U 
amended  to  read: 

"'(7)  to  invest  its  funds  (A)  In  lo«ina  ex- 
clusively to  members;   (B)  In  obUgatlona  of 

CXn 689— Part  8 


the  United  States  of  America,  or  securities 
fully  gviaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest 
thereby;  (C)  In  accordance  with  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Director,  In 
loans  to  other  credit  tinlons  in  the  total 
amount  not  exceeding  25  per  centum  of  its 
paid-in  and  unimpaired  capital  and  surplus; 
(D)  in  shares  or  accounts  of  savings  and 
loan  eissociations,  the  accounts  of  which  are 
Instired  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance CorporaUon;  (E)  in  obligations  is- 
sued by  banks  for  cooperatives,  Federal  land 
banks.  Federal  Intermediate  credit  banks, 
Federal  home  loan  banks,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  or  any  corporation  desig- 
ns ted  In  section  101  of  the  Government  Cor- 


poration Control  Act  as  a  wholly  owned  Oov- 
ernment corporation;  or  In  obligations,  par- 
ticipations, or  other  instruments  of  or  Issued 
by,  or  ftilly  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
Interest  by.  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association:  or  (F)  in  partlclpaUon  certifi- 
cates evidencing  beneficial  interests  in  obUga- 
tlons,  or  tn  the  right  to  receive  Interest  and 
principal  collections  therefrom,  which  obliga- 
tions have  been  subjected  by  one  or  mor» 
Government  agencies  to  a  trust  or  trusts  for 
which  any  executive  department,  agency  or 
InstrumentaUty  of  the  United  States  (or  the 
head  thereof)  has  been  named  to  act  as 
trustee;' 

"S«c.  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry,  in 
consultation  with  heads  of  agencies  of  the 
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Cnited  Slates  carrying  on  direct  loan  p>ro- 
granis.  siia.l  conduct  a  study.  In  Buch  man- 
ner as  he  sliall  determine,  on  the  feasibility. 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  direct  loan 
programs  compared  to  guaranteed  or  Insured 
loan  programs  and  shall  report  his  findings 
together  with  specific  legislative  proposals 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  six  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  netessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  section." 

Mr  PATMAN  'interrupting  the  read- 
ing'. Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent.  since  the  amendment  Is  well 
understood  by  both  sides,  that  we  dis- 
pense with  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Without  objection. 
the  amendment  will  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record 

There  was  no-ebjectlon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
V). 

.AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR      PATMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Patman:  On 
page  11.  Immediately  after  Une  16,  add  the 
following  new  section 

"Sbc  S  The  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  la  authorized  during  the  fiscal 
ye«ar  1966  to  sell — 

"i  1)  additional  paj-tlclpatlons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment Mortgage  Liquidation  Tr\ist,  and 

"i2)  participations  In  a  trust  to  be  eatab- 
Uahed  by  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
each  without  regard  to  the  provisions  cf  para- 
graph i4i  of  section  302(c)  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act  " 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  accompli-sh  two 
things.  In  the  first  Instance,  it  is  essen- 
tial in  that  it  would  permit  FNMA.  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year,  to  continue 
Its  operatiO!i5  m  selling  additional  par- 
ticipations in  the  Government  mortgage 
liquidation  trust.  In  other  words,  this 
amendment  would  merely  preserve  the 
existing  authority  of  FN^L■\  to  carry  on 
Its  activities  through  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  this 
amendment  would  permit  FNMA.  during 
the  current  fiscal  year,  that  is  only  up  to 
and  including  June  30.  1966,  to  sell  par- 
ticipations In  a  trust  to  be  established  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 
Under  existing  statutory  authority,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  has  the 
authority  to  make  direct  sales  of  its  obli- 
i-'ations.  In  fact,  not  very  long  ago,  the 
Small  Busine.ss  AdminLstratlon  sold  $110 
million  of  such  assets.  However,  that 
sale  was  not  made  from  a  participation 
pool  administered  by  n^'MA.  As  a  con- 
.sequence  of  which,  the  yields  granted 
by  the  sale,  that  is  the  effective  rate  of 
return,  were,  in  my  view,  excessive. 
This  amendment  Is  offered  to  cure  that 
problem  and  still  permit  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  move  approxi- 
mately $350  million  worth  of  its  assets 
through  participations  to  be  sold  by 
FNMA. 

This  icijtslatlon  is  need'Hl  If  the  small 
businessmen  of  the  country  are  to  have 
available  to  them  urgently  needed  capl- 
tAl  resources      This    amendment  would, 


In  substance,  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
a  bill  that  has  already  passed  the  Senate 
and  which  was  favorably  reported  to  the 
House  April  25,  1966.  I  refer  to  S.  2499, 
a  bin  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act 
to  authorize  the  Issuance  and  sale  of 
participation  Interests  in  pools  of  Ioeuis 
held  by  SBA. 

I  believe  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment here  offered  to  H  Jl.  14544  will  best 
and  most  efficiently  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose, and  I  urge  its  adoption  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman  1. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
make  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  language  on 
page  8  of  the  bill,  lines  5,  6,  and  7 
through  the  word  "fund."  The  point 
is  based  upon  my  feeling  that  the  lan- 
guage violates  rule  XXI.  clause  4.  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
sire to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  appropriations  referred  to  are 
future  appropriations  authorized  and  to 
be  made  for  the  specific  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  transfers  here  authorized.  This 
is  not  a  case  of  changing  the  object  of 
past  appropriations,  and  the  point  of 
order  should  be  overruled. 

That  refers  to  section  303(c).  which  I 
have  before  me  now.    It  provides: 

For  the  ptirpose  of  making  payments  Into 
the  fund  established  under  section  305,  there 
la  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  •  •  •. 

It  is  not  making  the  appropriation;  it 
Is  authorizing  the  appropriation. 

I  respectfully  submit,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  is  not  subject  to  the  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Kkogh).  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jonas]  makes  a  point  of  order  to 
the  language  appearing  on  page  8,  lines 
5  through  7,  to  the  end  of  the  sentence 
on  that  line,  on  the  groimd  that  it  is  in 
violation  of  rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Chair  has  examined  the  languttge 
and  has  listened  attentively  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  but  is  of  the 
opinion  that  sinc.e  this  language  directs 
a  transfer  of  available  appropriations  it 
is  in  fact  in  violation  of  rule  XXI;  and 
therefore  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

AMKNDMKNT   OrTKRED   BT    MB.    PATMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Patman:  On 
page  8,  strike  out  lines  6  through  14.  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"(b)(1)  The  Commissioner,  when  author- 
ised by  an  appropriation  Act.  may  transfer 
to  the  fund  available  appropriations  provided 
under  section  303(c)  to  provide  capital  for 
the  fund.  All  amounts  received  by  the  Com- 
missioner as  Interest  payments  or  repayments 
of  principal  on  loans,  and  any  other  moneys, 
property,  or  assets  derived  by  him  from  his 


operations  in  connection  with  this  title,  In- 
cluding any  moneys  derived  directly  or  In- 
directly from  the  sale  of  assets,  or  beneficial 
Interests  or  participations  In  assets,  of  the 
f\ind,  shall  be  deposited  In  the  fund." 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  reluctantly  de- 
cided to  oppose  this  measure — reluc- 
tantly because  I  recognize  the  great  need 
for  funds  for  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  other  important  agencies.  I  hope 
and  trust  that  the  funds  necessary  for 
these  agencies  to  continue  their  vital 
work  will  be  provided  by  other  means, 
and  I  will  certainly  support  any  reason- 
able and  legitimate  method  of  providing 
such  funds. 

I  am  opposing  the  Participation  Sales 
Act  of  1966  even  though  I  voted  to  report 
it  from  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. I  cast  that  vote  in  the  mistaken 
belief  that  the  issues  raised  by  this  leg- 
islation had  been  adequately  considered 
In  previous  years  and  with  respect  to 
other  participation  sales  programs,  and 
that,  therefore,  full  hearings  were  not 
needed.  I  now  find  that  is  not  really  the 
case  and  that  there  are  many  complex 
problems  arising  out  of  H.R.  14544  that 
should  have  been  subject  to  full  con- 
sideration In  committee.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  believe  the  committee 
was  at  fault  in  not  hearing  organizations 
and  individuals  who  would  like  to  have 
been  heard  and  who  should  have  been 
heard — whether  in  opposition  to  this  bill 
or  In  favor  of  some  modification  of  It. 

We  are  living  In  a  time  of  very  tight 
money  and  very  high  interest  rates.  The 
burden  of  this  credit  shortage  Is  at  pres- 
ent distributed  very  unequally.  Money 
has  been  siphoned  out  of  the  savings 
banks,  the  savings  and  loan  associations, 
and  the  small  commercial  banks — away 
from  the  home  buyer,  the  small  bor- 
rower, and  the  small  businessman— and 
into  certificates  of  deposit  which  are 
issued  at  interest  rates  of  5  Viz  percent 
and  even  higher  by  the  large  commercial 
banks  for  Industrial  credit. 

The  result  has  been  disastrous  for  the 
building  industry. 

The  small  individual  and  business  bor- 
rower cannot  find  money  at  his  bank. 
The  hardship  on  the  average  citizen  is 
great,  and  it  is  becoming  a  more  Intol- 
erable burden  every  day. 

The  home  buyer  carmot  obtain  a  mort- 
gage. In  instance  after  instance,  fami- 
lies are  unable  to  afford  to  buy  their 
dream  house. 

The  full  burden  of  high  interest  rates 
and  tight  credit  is  being  borne  by  the 
little  man,  the  average  citizen,  and  the 
thrift  institutions  I  mentioned  earlier. 
Savings  and  loan  asstylations  are  so 
tightly  squeezed  that  most  cannot  make 
future  commitments  at  all  and  many  may 
have  difficulty  meeting  withdrawals. 

To  authorize  $47  billion  of  participa- 
tion certificates  at  this  time,  adding  fur- 
ther pressures  on  an  already  strained 
credit  supply,  and  without  raising  the 
ceiling  on  the  denominations  of  issue  in 
order  to  protect  the  thrift  institutions, 
may  well  be  the  straw  that  breaks  the 
camel's  back.    The  National  Association 
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of  Home  Builders  has  opposed  this  legis- 
lation on  these  grounds  and  with  good 


reason. 

I  fear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  passage  of 
this  bill  without  any  protection  for  the 
thrift  Institutions  and  the  people  they 
serve  will  drain  off  what  little  money  is 
left  in  their  accounts.  The  result  may 
even  be  the  complete  failuie  of  some  of 
these  institutions. 

And  I  hope  our  colleagues  will  also 
keep  in  mind  that  interest  rates  on  par- 
ticipation certificates  could  well  move  up 
in  the  coming  months  from  a  high  of  5 '2 
percent  in  mid-March  to  a  high  of  6  per- 
cent in  the  not-too-distant  future. 
Compare  such  interest  rates  with  the  low 
statutory  interest  rates  on  Federal  direct 
loans,  such  as  the  2  percent  on  REA 
loans  and  3  percent  on  college  housing 
loans.  This  spread  is  translated  into  a 
considerable  cost  to  the  Government  and, 
of  course,  to  the  taxpayer. 

Certainly,  these  Important  considera- 
tions, not  involved  in  previous  similar 
sales  issued  in  times  of  very  different 
credit  conditions,  should  have  had  a  com- 
plete airing  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  An  opportunity 
should  have  been  offered  to  at  least  hear 
the  testimony  of  the  struggling  construc- 
tion Industry  and  the  crippled  thrift 
institutions  which  are  so  vitally  affected 
by  this  legislation. 

If  the  legislative  process  is  to  mean 
anything,  it  must  mean  a  full  and  fair 
opportunity  for  those  affected  by  legis- 
lation to  be  heard.  We  cannot  and 
should  not  tolerate  the  kind  of  precipi- 
tous action  which  resulted  in  the  Sales 
Participation  Act  being  reported  out  of 
committee  after  less  than  2^  hours  of 
consideration. 

I  cannot,  however,  support  the  pro- 
posed motion  to  recommit  the  bill  with 
Instructions  to  limit  the  Interest  rate  on 
participations  to  4%  percent.  This  is  an 
Irresponsible  bit  of  demagoguery.  It  does 
not  alleviate  the  problems  I  have  raised, 
but  rather  is  designed  to  kill  the  entire 
proposal  with  a  show  of  concern  for  high 
Interest  rates.  No  certificates  could  be 
sold  in  today's  market  at  the  rate  sought 
to  be  imposed  by  this  motion.  What  is 
needed  is  a  provision  protecting  the  small 
borrower  and  home  buyer,  not  this  trans- 
parent bit  of  showmanship.  High  inter- 
est rates  are  not  the  subject  of  this  legis- 
lation. The  rates  these  certificates  would 
carry  only  would  reflect  the  currently 
high  free  market  rates. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  motion  to  recommit.  At  the 
same  time,  I  urge  them  to  vote  against 
the  bill  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
Is  no  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr, 
Chairman,  we  often  hear  of  the  depres- 
don  of  the  thirties— and  the  stock  mar- 
ket crash  of  1929— which  foUowed  a 
period  of  high  living  and  relatively  high 
personal  Income. 

Now,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  what  the 
Great  Society  administration  has  termed 
the  most  prosperous  time  In  history.   But 


the  warning  flags  of  recession  are  flying 
all  around.  The  most  evident  warning 
of  the  shaky  condition  of  the  American 
economy  is  the  present  condition  of  the 
stock  market. 

Stock  prices  have  had  sharp  drops, 
waves  of  selling  have  taken  place,  we 
have  not  yet  experienced  a  "Black  Fri- 
day" like  that  which  took  place  in  1929. 
but  there  is  notiilng  to  prevent  this  from 
happening. 

This  body  Is  currently  considering  leg- 
islation that  in  my  estimatimi  Is  typical 
of  the  irresponsible  fiscal  policies  bv  this 
administration. 

Without  any  consideration  of  opposing 
views,  the  administration  railroaded  this 
measure  through  committee  witl;  only 
3  hours  of  hearings. 

Not  only  do  I  oppose  the  way  in  which 
this  bill  was  presented  to  Congress,  but 
I  oppose  the  measure  Itself.  This  bai  is 
merely  a  way  that  the  administration 
has  devised  to  cover  up  its  practice  of 
deficit  spending.  Procedures  such  as  this 
can  lead  our  country  into  another 
depression. 

On  May  10.  1966.  there  appears  an 
article  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  which  stated 
the  true  purpose  of  this  bill.  I  insert  an 
excerpt  from  the  article  at  this  point  In 
the  Record: 

Nkw  Version  of  Old  Shkix  Gami;  Is  Chargbd 
(By  James  J.  KUpetrlck) 

The  slickest  skin  game  of  the  old  county 
fairs,  at  least  In  the  gullible  South,  was  the 
skin  game  known  as  the  old  shell  game.  It 
flourished  for  years,  until  some  educated 
cops  came  along.  They  put  the  thlmble- 
rlggers  on  the  run  and  the  shell  game  all 
but  disappeared. 

Last  week  It  came  back  to  town.  You  will 
And  It,  If  you  look  fast  enough,  In  H.R. 
14544,  which  came  shooting  out  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  like  a 
little  green  pea  under  three  walnut  shells. 
This  Is  President  Johnson's  sensational  gim- 
mick for  turning  $4.2  billion  In  federal  assets 
into  »4J2  billion  Ua  federal  llabllltle,s.  ali 
without  adding  a  penny  to  the  federal  deficit. 
Or  liabilities  Into  assets.  It  is  all  the  same 
thing.  Come  one,  come  all,  and  try  your 
skUl!  The  hand  In  truth  Is  quicker  than 
the  eye. 

Johnson  sketched  the  general  outlines  of 
his  "Sales  Participation  Act  of  1966"  back  In 
January,  but  It  wasn't  trntll  Wednesday, 
April  20,  that  the  bUl  turned  up  In  the  House. 
Then  presto!  On  Thvu-sday.  April  21,  with 
the  Ink  still  wet  on  the  printed  bUl.  Rep- 
Whioht  Patman,  D-Texas,  scheduled  three 
hours  of  hearings.  Only  administration  wit- 
nesses were  called.  By  a  party-line  vote  of 
22-3,  with  eight  disgusted  Republicans  not 
voting,  the  bill  came  bombing  out.  A  classic 
committee  report  followed  on  AprU  25.  And 
last  week  the  White  House  was  proceeding  In 
terrorem  to  get  the  bUl  whipped  through 
the  Rules  Committee  for  an  Immediate  vote 
on  the  floor. 

The  situation  has  its  funny  aspects,  which 
is  doubtless  part  of  the  game. 

On  the  surface,  this  Is  a  flnanclng  scheme 
by  which  the  government  would  "sell  off 
some  assets."  But  the  trick  U  that  no  assets 
would  be  really  sold  off. 

The  committee's  majority  report  declares, 
deadpan,  that  the  plan  would  "carry  forward 
the  objective  of  substituting  private  for  pub- 
lic credit  in  fimdlng  the  loan  programs"  of 
various  federal  agencies.  But  by  Its  own 
terms,  the  bill  provides  for  continued  federal 
subsidies  to  make  the  private  creditors 
secxire. 


The  sponsors  ot  thU  leglslaUon  are  sli»ut- 
Ing  from  the  housetops  that  this  "partlclpia- 
tlon"  plan  is  truly  nothing  new— that  It  Ism 
tact  an  old  plan,  devised  by  President  Elsen- 
hower in  1968.  But  when  Elsenhower  under- 
took to  sell  off  some  federal  loan*,  he  sold 
them  off  m  strai^tfom-ard  tranaactloos. 
Johnson's  dazzling  runaround  is  •omethlng 
else  entirely. 

Under  terms  of  this  legislation,  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association,  as  trustee 
would  sell  certificates  of  participation  In' 
■pools  of  assete"  to  be  provided  from  the 
outstanding  loans  of  various  federal  agencies 
up  to  »4.2  bUlion  In  such  certlfloate«  could 
be  sold,  provided  the  oiarket  would  absorb 
them,  and  why  shouldn't  the  market  absorb 
them?  These  handsome  Instruments  would 
cost  the  taxpayers  a  rate  of  6.4  or  6.6  percent 
at  least  half  a  point  higher  than  the  rate  on 
regular  Treasury  borrowings. 

As  the  outraged  Republicans  point  out  In 
their  minority  report,  this  .6  percent  repre- 
sents an  expense  of  «5  mUllon  a  year  on  each 
«1  billion  of  participations  sold.  If  the  en- 
tire authority  were  exercised,  the  cost  to  the 
people  would  approximate  $21  mlUlon  a  year 
Over  an  average  maturity  of  10  years,  these 
higher  outlays  for  Interest  would  amount  to 
something  in  excess  of  $200  million. 

Yet  the  cost  of  thU  scheme  Is  the  least  of 
the  objectslon*  to  It.  The  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  not  to  promote  private  credit 
The  purpose  Is  to  conceal  a  $4.2  billion  deficit 
by  entering  the  certificate  sales  as  a  "negative 
expenditure."  Where  has  the  deficit  gone? 
It  lies  under  the  third  shell  on  the  left  If 
this  maneuver  works  for  1987,  we  may  never 
set  eyes  on  a  deficit  again,  for  federal  agen- 
cies have  $33  billion  In  such  assets  to  slide  la 
Pannle  May's  dlrecUon. 

By  the  same  token,  as  the  RepubUcans  re- 
mark, the  federal  debt  limit  can  be  subjected 
to  hocua-pocus-domlnocus.  Now  you  see  It 
now  you  don't.  If  the  proceeds  of  these  par- 
ticipations are  applied  on  paper  to  debt  re- 
duction, the  government's  total  debt  will  not 
have  been  reduced  in  fact.  The  debt  wlU 
simply  have  been  transferred  to  the  debt  of 
PNTMA,  which  Is  outside  the  sUtutory  limit 
In  the  course  of  this  vanishing  act  govern- 
ment credit  would  be  used.  If  Indirectly  to 
effect  a  reduction  in  the  federal  debt  Thia 
isn't  done  with  dollars;  It's  done  with  mirrors 


Mr.  VrVLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend 
to  vote  against  the  Sales  Paiticipation 
Act  before  us  today,  because  I  believe 
that  it  has  both  a  particular  fault  and 
an  undesirable  imphcatlon. 

First.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  principal 
effect  of  this  act  will  be  to  reduce  the 
apparent  national  debt.  By  so  doing  the 
budget  for  the  year  will  appear  more  'bal- 
anced and.  thus,  the  American  people 
will  not  clearly  appreciate  the  true  dol- 
lar cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Some 
seem  to  feel  that  the  extra  costs  of  the 
war  are  of  little  consequence.  Such  is 
not  the  case.  The  war  costs  over  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  month.  These  costs  must 
be  financed  either  with  additional  Fed- 
eral loans.  Implying  inflation,  or  by  a 
reduction  in  major  programs,  or  by  sig- 
nificant additional  taxes.  We  must  face 
this  fact  objectively.  The  Sales  Partici- 
pation Act  before  us  today  tends  to 
obscure  this  harsh  reality. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  have 
been  more  favorably  inclined  to  vote  for 
the  bill  if  the  amendment  had  passed 
which  was  proposed  which  would  have 
required  that  all  loans  sold  under  the  act 
be  sold  under  competitive  bids.  I  see  no 
Justification  for  not  requiring  competi- 
tive bidding  on  these  Issues  and,  there- 
fore, I  voted  for  the  amendment- 
regrettably.  It  failed. 
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Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  certainly  opposed  to  this  bill,  H.R. 
14544  the  Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966. 

This  bill — incredibly — mauces  it  possi- 
ble for  rich  people  to  purchase  Govern- 
ment securities  bearing  an  interest-rate 
of  5.5  percent  or  more  while  the  little 
man  who  buys  U.S.  savings  bonds  can  get 
only  4.25  percent.  The  administration  is 
limiting  purchases  to  those  of  $5,000  aund 
over 

But  the  little  man  Is  going  to  have  to 
furnish  most  of  the  taxes  to  pay  the  big 
boys  their  generous  rate 

This  legislation  is  wholly  deceptive.  It 
would  not  have  come  to  us  if  the  admin- 
istration were  able  to  manage  its  debt 
and  budget  policies  properly. 

Present  law  sets  a  limit  of  4.25  per- 
cent interest  that  the  Grovernment  may 
pay  on  its  ordmar>'  securities.  In  the 
terms  of  today's  money  markets  and  the 
Interest  rates  being  paid  there,  this  Is  an 
unrealistic  level,  far  below  the  rates  be- 
ing paid  commercially.  Naturally  the 
Government  Is  having  a  hard  time  mar- 
keting lis  securities. 

But  rather  than  come  to  Congress  in  a 
straightforward  manner  and  .seek  au- 
thority to  raise  the  interest  rate,  the  ad- 
ministration has  concocted  this  costly 
sham. 

END    RUN    ASOUND    THE    LAW 

ThLs  measure  Is  an  endrun  around  the 
law.  It  proposes  that  all  Government 
Eigencies  that  make  loans,  pool  these 
loans,  and  that  certificates  of  participa- 
tion backed  by  these  loans  be  sold  to  a 
restricted  group  of  Investors  and  finan- 
cial institutions. 

Because  these  certificates  would  not 
be  i.ssued  by  the  Trea,sur>-  but  rather  by 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion, they  would  not  be  subject  to  the 
4.5  percent  legal  limitation  on  Lnterest. 
Nor  would  they  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  national  debt.  Nor  would  they  ap- 
pear In  the  regular  Federal  budget. 

Thus,  by  bookkeeping  slelght-of-hand, 
the  President  will  be  enabled  to  increase 
spending  without  disturbing  the  budget 
figures  With  this  bill  the  Goverr.ment 
enters  the  banking  business  for  the  first 
time  since  President  Andrew  Jackson  led 
a  successful  fight  to  liquidate  the  U.S. 
Bank.  He  would.  I  believe,  be  horrified 
to  see  It  revived,  In  fact  If  not  In  name, 
by   another   Democratic   President. 

A  SHAMS  AfTD  A  SHAM 

This  bill  Is  both  a  shame  and  a  sham. 
It  Is  a  shame  because  It  will  line  the 
pockets  of  the  rich  at  the  expense  of 
overburdened  low-  and  middle-income 
taxpayer  It  Is  a  shame  because  it  sets 
up  a  concealed  financial  operation  out- 
side the  regular  budget  and  debt-man- 
agement channels.  Only  3  hours  of  com- 
mittee hearings — only  two  witnesses,  a 
sad  commentary. 

The  answer  to  our  financial  problems 
lies  not  In  this  wheeler-dealer  financial 
trickery.  It  Is  to  be  found  in  sensible 
planning  by  which  Federal  spending  will 
be  governed  under  a  strict  order  of  pri- 
orities This  country  Is  at  war  and  our 
defense  requirements  are  of  the  liigh- 
est  priority.  Spending  huge  amounts 
of  borrowed  money  on  domestic  projects 
that  could  be  deferred  or  which  should 
be  abandoned   creates  inflation,  drive* 


up  the  cost  of  living,  and  Inspires  such 
tricky  schemes  as  the  leglslaticoi  now 
before  us. 
I  strongly  urge  that  this  bill  be  de- 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  listened  with  care  to  the  debate  on 
HH.  14544,  the  Participation  Scdes  Act 
of  1966. 

Many  persuasive  statements  have  been 
made  in  support  of  the  bill.  I  have  been 
particularly  impressed  by  the  considera- 
tions mentioned  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  conunittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mi.  Patkan],  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ws^s  and 
Means  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  in  the  debate  on 
the  rule,  and  by  the  very  able  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rrtrssl. 

I  have  frankly  not  been  impressed  by 
the  arguments  made  in  opposition  to  the 
bill.  Most  of  the  statements  in  opposi- 
tion have  come  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  and  appear  to  me  to  have  been 
motivated  primarily  by  partisan  political 
considerations,  that  Is  to  say,  by  a  desire 
to  embarrass  the  President. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  almost  none  of 
the  opponents  of  the  bill  has  Indicated 
what  alternative  method  he  would  favor 
to  enable  the  Government  to  raise  the 
additional  $2.85  billion  in  fiscal  1967  that 
it  Is  expected  would  be  realized  from  the 
sale  of  participation  certificates  to  be 
authorized  by  the  legislation  before  us. 
No  Member  has  suggested  a  tax  increase 
for  this  purpose  and  none  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  legislation  has  come  forward 
with  a  proposal  to  raise  the  presently 
authorized  debt  limit  for  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  have  read  with  Interest  the  state- 
ment issued  by  the  American  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  in  opposition  to  the  Partic- 
ipation Sales  Act  of  1966  and  I  find  some 
of  Its  arguments  to  be  persuasive.  Again, 
however,  the  difQculty  is  that  the  ADA 
does  not  propose  any  alternative.  I 
would  assimie  that  the  ADA  would  not 
oppose  an  Increase  In  the  debt  limit  but 
its  statement  does  not  call  for  such  an 
Increase  as  the  alternative  to  the  Partic- 
ipation Sales  Act. 

In  his  statement  yesterday — May  17 — 
In  support  of  the  legislation,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  indicated  that  he 
would  like  to  see  "the  administration 
have  an  option  of  raising  the  $5  billion 
or  so  to  carry  on  these  worthwhile  Fed- 
eral lending  programs  through  the  next 
fiscal  year  by  the  direct  method  of  Treas- 
ury borrowing,"  on  the  grounds  that  this 
method  would  save  "hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  taxpayers  through  re- 
duced Interest  costs,"  and  he  indicated 
that  he  would  be  prepared  to  support 
an  Increase  in  the  debt  limit  for  that 
purpose.  The  question  may  well  be 
asked  whether  the  many  Republican 
members  who  have  been  opposing  the 
Participation  Ssdes  Act  will  support  an 
increase  In  the  debt  limit  if  the  President 
finds  that  such  an  Increase  Is  necessary 
and  requests  the  Congress  to  authorize  it. 

I  know  that  a  number  of  my  colleagues, 
whom  I  admire  as  liberal  Democrats,  are 
opposed  to  the  present  bill  and  will  vote 
against  it.  Curiously,  they  did  not  take 
part  in  the  debate  to  explain  the  reasons 


for  their  opposition.  Some  of  them  are 
apparently  concerned  that  the  addi- 
tional $2.8  billion  of  participation  certif- 
icate  sales  which  this  bill  Is  Intended 
to  authorize  will  further  aggravate  the 
already  tight  money  market.  Perhaps 
they  would  prefer  that  the  debt  limit  be 
increased  instead,  but,  if  so,  I  would  r..i.,. 
the  question  whether  direct  Federal  bor- 
rowing would  not  have  approximately 
the  same  effect,  in  sopping  up  availa'r 
credit,  that  the  sale  of  partlcipa;; 
certlflcat.es  would  have. 

I  believe  that  the  debt  limit  may  have 
to  be  Increased  and,  like  my  colleague 
from  Wisconsin,  I  would  tend  to  favor 
direct  Federal  borrowing  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  sale  of  participation  certifi- 
cates. But  that  is  not  the  issue  that  is 
presented  to  us  at  this  time.  In  any 
event,  I  believe  that  the  administration 
should  have  flexibility  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Its  assets,  including  what 
amounts  to  a  sale  of  its  assets  where  that 
appears  to  be  desirable,  as  this  bill  will 
provide. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  In  opposing  the 
motion  to  recommit  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock] 
which  would  limit  the  Interest  payable 
on  the  participation  certificates  to  4% 
percent.  Under  the  present  conditions 
this  would  make  it  impossible  to  market 
the  participation  certificates.  In  effect, 
therefore,  this  limitation  amounts  to  an 
indirect  way  of  killing  the  program. 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Participation  Sales  Act 
of  1966,  H.R.  14544,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: This  program  may  be  just  what  Is 
needed  Instead  of  an  Increase  in  taxes 
in  an  eCfort  to  keep  the  economy  in  bal- 
ance; it  will  siphon  money  from  large 
Investors,  hopefully  resulting  in  an  anti- 
Infiatlonary  reaction;  it  will  have  a  de- 
sirable effect  on  the  debt  celling  and  may 
also  reduce  the  necessity  of  raising  it. 

This  measure  is  designed  to  provide  an 
efiQclent  and  orderly  method  of  liquidat- 
ing financial  assets  held  by  Federal  credit 
agencies  and  to  carry  forward  the  objec- 
tive of  substituting  private  for  public 
credit  In  funding  certain  loan  programs. 
These  agencies,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Congress,  could  enter  Into  trust  agree- 
ments with  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  whereby  FNMA  would 
sell  participation  certificates  based  on  a 
pool  or  p>ools  of  Federal  credit  agency 
loans. 

The  sale  of  participations  In  Govern- 
ment loans  is  not  a  new  proposal  but 
an  expansion  of  a  limited  program  al- 
ready in  operation.  The  Export-Import 
Bank  has  sold  participations  since  1962. 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
has  sold  participations  in  p>ools  of  loans 
made  by  the  FHA  and  the  VA  since  1964. 
Participations  In  pooled  loans  are  gen- 
erally bought  by  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies. State  and  local  governments, 
foundations,  and  so  forth. 

The  sale  of  Government  assets  was 
supported  by  President  Eisenhower  to 
his  1954,  1955,  1956,  and  1958  budget 
messages.  In  1962,  President  Kennedy's 
Committee  on  Federal  Credit  Programs, 
under  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Douglas  Dillon,  supported  private 
participation  in  Federal  credit  programs. 


In  the  1963  minority  report,  on  a  bill  to 
temporarily  increase  the  public  debt 
limit,  Republicans  stated  the  Johnson 
administration  could  reduce  borrowing 
requirements  by  additional  sales  of  Gov- 
ernment assets. 

Presently  the  Government  has  $100 
billion  in  Government-guaranteed  and 
Ckjvemment-lnsured  loans  outstanding. 
Another  $33  billion  In  direct  Government 
loans  is  outstanding.  Participations  will 
be  sold  only  in  pools  of  loans  held  directly 
by  the  Government.  President  Johnson, 
in  his  January  25  budget  message,  pro- 
posed the  sale  of  $4.2  billion  In  par- 
ticipations; authority  exists  for  the  sale 
of  $1.4  blUlon;  HH.  14544  authorizes  the 
sale  of  $2.8  billion. 

Could  it  be  that  my  colleagues,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  are  trying  to  create 
a  political  issue  with  req?ect  to  our  econ- 
omy? Many  words  have  been  spoken 
which  sounded  to  me  as  If  they  were  try- 
ing to  talk  us  into  a  recession,  all  in  the 
face  of  the  longest  period  of  prosperity 
this  country  has  ever  known. 

The  principles  contained  In  this  Par- 
ticipation Sales  Act  of  1966  have,  in  the 
past,  always  met  with  their  approval. 
Why,  then,  sire  they  now  against  this 
measure  as  at  least  a  partial  solution  to 
the  country's  money  problems.  Perhaps 
they  would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
place  the  administration  in  the  embar- 
rassing political  squeeze  of  having  to 
raise  taxes  which  means  should  only  be 
used  as  a  last  resort. 

There  is  one  redeeming  feature  of  the 
Inflation  argument,  however,  the  Demo- 
crats are  men  of  integrity  who  are  not 
afraid  to  act.  if  act  we  must,  to  keep  our 
economy  strong.  Let  us  pass  this  bill  in 
the  Interest  of  providing  an  answer.  It 
certainly  can  do  no  harm  and  his- 
torically, the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  field  of  credit  has  been  to 
encourage  a  smooth,  eflScient  flow  of 
funds  between  private  borrowers  and 
lenders. 

It  Is  my  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Congress  will  continue  this  tradition  by 
approving  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Gentlemen  and  ladies,  I  have  taken  the 
5  minutes  to  briefly  explain  the  motion  to 
recommit  which  will  be  offered  short- 
ly. 

As  some  may  recall,  I  stood  on  the 
floor  yesterday  in  my  first  speech  on  this 
bill  to  endorse  the  principle  of  the  bill. 
I  believe  In  the  subsequent  debate  we 
have  seen  a  vindication  of  the  commit- 
tee process. 

If  the  Committee  on  Banlcing  and  Cur- 
rency had  met  Its  full  responsibilities, 
we  would  not  have  seen  the  acceptance 
by  both  sides  of  clarifying  amendments; 
we  would  not  have  seen  the  acceptance 
of  points  of  order  which  struck  language 
violating  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions' prerogatives  and  the  authorizing 
committee's  prerogatives.  But  these 
amendments  and  points  of  order  have 
been  accepted.  We  have  Improved  the 
bill  considerably.  We  have  eliminated 
the  revolving  fund  potential  which  was 
Inherent  In  the  bill. 

There  is  one  particular  segment  of  the 
bill  which  remains  imlmproved,  that  is, 


that  section  of  the  bill  which  will  have 
the  net  effect  of  Increasing  interest  costs 
to  every  borrower  in  the  United  States. 
The  recommittal  motion  will  be  the 
amendment  offered  previously,  amend- 
ment No.  6,  which  put  a  limit  of  4% 
percent  interest  on  the  interest  that 
could  be  charged  in  these  participation 
sales.  We  have  heard  the  esteemed 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  a  number  of  p>eople 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  speaking  for 
the  veteran,  for  the  small  businessman, 
for  the  home  owner,  and  for  the  little 
man  of  this  country.  This  is  our  op- 
portunity to  vindicate  our  statements 
with  deeds.  The  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment will  be  to  protect  these  people. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  the  gentleman  is  attempting 
to  say  that  a  vote  against  the  motion  to 
recommit  is  a  vote  to  raise  interest  rates? 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  putting  it  as 
clearly  as  you  can. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Thank  you.  I  thought 
I  imderstood  it. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  chairman  said  that 
this  bill  does  not  relate  to  higher  inter- 
est costs.  If  It  does  not,  then  support 
this  recommittal  motion  and  make  it 
clear.  Let  us  be  honest  about  it.  If 
it  will  increase  costs,  let  us  be  honest 
about  it  and  say  that  is  exactly  what  you 
are  voting  for  when  you  vote  for  the  bill 
as  It  is  written  today. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK,     Yes.   Of  course. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  suggest  if  your 
amendment  is  written  as  the  amend- 
ment proposed  was — and  I  assxune  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  BROCK .    In  essence ,  yes . 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  means  If  you 
cannot  get  the  moneylhat  way,  and  obvi- 
ously you  cannot  because  the  market  will 
not  permit  it,  then  you  will  be  forced  to 
go  into  the  short-term  market  where  the 
rate  Is  unlimited  and  it  could  be  even  10 
or  15  percent.  There  Is  no  limit  or  no 
ceiling  at  all  on  It.  So  Instead  of  forcing 
It  lower,  you  would  force  them  to  have 
higher  interest  rates. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  gentleman  hsis  ap- 
parently been  unable  to  find  a  copy  of  my 
amendment,  because  It  has  no  relation  at 
all  to  short  term  or  long  term. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  The  Liberty 
Loan  Act. 

Mr.  BROCK.  It  limits  the  Interest  rate 
to  4%  percent  whether  it  Is  short  term 
or  long  term.  The  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  keep  participations — If  the 
gentleman  will  permit  me  to  continue — 
to  keep  this  Government  from  Invading 
the  private  money  market  when  money  is 
so  tight  the  only  possible  impact  on  sell- 
ing the  $4.2  billion  of  participations  here 
wdll  be  to  drive  up  the  interest  rate  a 
half  percent  or  more.  That  Is  what  we 
are  trying  to  stop  with  this  amendment. 
It  has  no  effect  whatsoever  other  than  to 
limit  interest  paid  on  participation  sales 
to  4%  percent. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  asked  the  gentleman  to 
yield  in  order  to  announce  that  I  intend 
to  ask  for  a  separate  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patma»].  but  not  a  roUcall 
vote.  I  think  we  should  support  our 
House  conferees  In  their  effort  to  bring 
this  bill  back  as  we  amended  It. 

Mr.  BROCK.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me  now? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Let  me  complete  this 
one  thought,  if  the  gentleman  will. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Bolling],  made  perhaps  as  cogent  an 
argimient  as  could  be  made  against  the 
bill  as  written  when  he  stood  up  on  the 
first  day  of  debate  and  said  that  this  bill 
Is  right  in  principle  but  it  Is  the  wrong 
time  and  the  wrong  way  of  doing  it.  It 
will  have  the  effect  of  Increasing  Interest 
costs.  Let  us  put  this  amendment  In  the 
bill  in  our  recommittal  motion  limiting 
the  interest  payable  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  create  havoc  In  the  money 
market  and  drive  up  the  cost  of  home 
ownership  to  every  home  buyer  In  the 
United  States.  That  Is  all  we  are  ask- 
ing you  to  do  with  this  recommittal  mo- 
tion. If  you  support  It,  you  are  support- 
ing low  interest  rates.  If  you  vote  for 
the  bill  without  it,  you  are  going  to  vote 
for  a  high  Interest  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objecUon, 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
this  is  the  closing  of  the  debate,  and  I 
believe  It  Is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]  is  sincere 
about  his  proposal,  but  it  will  have  exact- 
ly the  reverse  effect  from  what  he  says. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  referred  to  the  Liberty 
Loan  Act.  That  is  an  act  under  which 
all  of  these  bonds  are  issued.  The  term 
"long-term  bonds"  is  used  in  the  amend- 
ment. So  that  means,  obviously,  if  we 
pass  this,  we  cannot  sell  the  certificates 
in  the  market,  becaiise  the  market  Is 
higher  than  that.  Being  unable  to  sell 
the  long  term,  they  will  be  compelled  to 
seek  the  short  term,  and  there  Is  no  ceil- 
ing at  all.  Short  term  is  for  a  period 
under  5  years. 

In  other  words,  there  Is  no  celling  at 
all,  and  imtead  of  it  compelling  us  to 
have  low  rates,  it  will  compel  us  to  go 
to  a  market  where  there  Is  no  celling  and 
pay  higher  and  higher  and  higher  rates 
and  come  into  competition  with  other 
rates  and  the  price  of  Interest  will  go  out 
of  the  roof.  It  Is  highly  inflationary,  I 
will  state  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  amendment  doefl 
not  say  whether  they  should  be  in  the 
long-term  market  or  in  the  short-term 
market.  It  says  it  does  not  matter  where 
they  go.  they  cannot  go  beyond  4%  per- 
cent.   That  is  all  we  are  trying  to  do  1« 
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to  limit  the  amount  of  Interest,  so  that 
we  do  not  disrupt  the  market.  The 
trouble  is  through  buying  in  the  short 
market  they  will  push  the  Interest,  rates 
up. 

Mr,  PATVIAN.  But  the  gentlema;;  re- 
fers to  the  Liberty  Loan  Act.  Tliat  :s  the 
act  under  which  we  have  the  long-term 
rates.  Therefore,  it  will  do  just  the 
opposite, 

Mr  Chairman.  I  hope  my  friend  will 
reconsider  that  proposition  because  he 
will  put  himself  in  the  position  that  I  do 
riot  believe  he  wants  to  be  in 

The  CHAIRM-\N  The  time  of  the 
£?entleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  ro.se:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
Mr  Keogh.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R,  14544"i  to  promote  private  financ- 
ing of  credit  needs  and  to  provide  for  an 
efficient  and  orderly  method  of  liquidat- 
ing flnanclal  assets  held  by  Federal  cred- 
it agencies,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  852.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundr>-  amendments  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr  JON.AS.  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  for  a 
separate  vote  on  the  committee  amend- 
.ment.  as  amended  by  the  Patman  and 
Brock  amendments,  which  appears  on 
page  6,  beginning  on  line  9  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  of  the  other  amend- 
ments? 

If  not.  the  Chair  will  put  them  en 
eros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 
The  SPEAKER,    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
On   page  f    beginning  In  line  9,   insert: 
"!4i    Beneficial    Interest    or    participations 
stiall   not  be  Issued  for   the  account  of  any 
trustor    In    an    aggregate    principal    amount 
greater   than    Is   authorized    with    respect   to 
such  trustor  In  an  appropriation  hci.     Any 
such    authorization    shall    remain    available 
■iniy  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  ;t  Is  grant- 
ed and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  yesr 

"(5)  The  Association,  as  trustee,  la  au- 
thorlzeo  to  issue  and  sell  beneficial  Interests 
or  partlc'.oatlons  under  this  subsection,  not- 
withstanding that  there  may  be  an  Insuffl- 
ciency  In  aggregate  recelpu  from  obligations 
subject  to  the  related  trust  to  provide  f.  r 
the  payment  by  the  trustee  ion  a  timely  b,.6;,5 
)Ut  of  current  receipts  or  otherwise)  ■  '.  :i.: 
interest  or  principal  on  such  Interep's  ir  par- 
ticipations 'after  provision  for  all  costs  and 
expenses  Incurred  by  the  trustee,  fairly  pro- 
T.Wfri  ftmo-ii<  trvistors.i 

'Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
•Aitho'.it  fisca:  ye.ir  limitation  such  sums  as 
.^^ay  be  necessary  to  enable  any  trustor  to 
p.iy  the  trustee  such  Insufflclency  a?  the  trus- 
tei  may  require  on  account  of  outstanding 
beneftcia!  interest.?  or  participations  autlior- 
Ized  to  be  issued  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4) 
of  this  subsection 

■Such  trustor  shall  make  timely  payments 
to  the  trustee  from  such  appropriations,  sub- 


ject to  and  In  accord  vltb  tbe  trust  Instru- 
ment." 

The  SPEAKER.  TTie  question  Is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Jonas)  there 
were — ayes  192,  noes  0. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BROCK.     I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifles. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Brock  moves  to  recommit  the  bill,  HJl. 
14544,  to  the  Committee  on  BanUng  and  Cur- 
rency, with  instructions  to  report  the  same 
baclc  to  the  House  forthwith  with  the  fol- 
lowing amendment! 
On  page  7,  immediately  after  line  6,  Insert  i 
"(6)  No  beneflclal  interest  or  participa- 
tion n\ay  be  issued  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tlcm  after  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph 
bearing  an  Interest  rate  in  excess  of  one- 
half  of  one  percentage  point  above  the  4V4 
percent  maxlmimi  interest  rate  specified  for 
long-term  bonds  of  the  United  States  in  the 
first  section  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act  (31  U.S.C.  752)." 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er  

Mr.  BROCK.     Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  notes  both 
gentlemen  standing  and  seeking  recog- 
nition. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  will  defer  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  180,  nays  217,  not  voting  34, 
as  follows; 

(Roll  No.  106  J 
TEAS — 180 

Conte 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Ourtln 

Curtis 

Dague 

Davis,  Wis. 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dvmcan.  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

EawarOk,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Oallf. 

Rrlenbom 

Flndley 

Pino 

Pisher 

Flynt 

Poiey 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Prellnghuyaan 


Abernethy 

Bray 

Adair 

Brock 

Adams 

Broomfleld 

Addabbo 

Brown,  Calif. 

•Anderson,  ni. 

Brown,  Clar- 

Andrews, 

ence  J.,  Jr. 

Oeorge  W. 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Andrews, 

Broyhin,  Va. 

Glenn 

Buchanan 

Andrews, 

Burleson 

N  Dak. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Arends 

Burton,  Utah 

Ash  brook 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Ashmore 

CahUl 

Ayres 

Callaway 

Bates 

Cederberg 

Battln 

Chamberlain 

Belcher 

Clancy 

Bell 

Clausen, 

Berry 

DonH. 

Betts 

Clawson,  Del 

Boiling 

Cleveland 

Bolton 

Clevenger 

Bow 

Oonable 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Oathings 

OoodeU 

Green.  Oreg. 

Orlder 

Gross 

Grover 

Oubser 

Gxu-ney 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpem 

Harsba 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

EQng,  N.T. 

Komegay 

Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Laird 

IiSngen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

McClory 


Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzio 
AsWey 
Asplnall 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Beckworth 
Bennett 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Burke 
Byrne,  Pk 
CabeU 
Callan 
Cameron 
Carey 
Casey 
Celler 
Chelf 
Clark 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Corman 
Craley 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Donohue 
Dom 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Dyal 

Edmondson 
Edwards,  La. 
Evans.  Colo. 
Everett 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Far  bete  in 
Pamaley 
^"amum 
><3scell 
Petghan 
Flood 
Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Praser 


IfcCulloch 

McDade 

McBwen 

Macdonald 

UalUlard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

May 

Mink 

Mlnshail 

Mlze 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosber 

Nelaen 

CKonskl 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Peily 

Pike 

Plrme 

Poff 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Reld,  m. 

Retd,  N.T. 

Relfel 

Re  1 neck e 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 
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Prledel 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Puqua 

GaUagher 

Garmatz 

Gettys 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Ollllgan 

Gonzalez 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Orelgg 

Grlfflths 

Hagen,  CUlf . 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hecbler 

Helstoskl 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

HoUand 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Landrtim 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDoweU 

McFall 

McOrath 

McMIUan 

McVlcker 

Machen 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 


Rumaeald 
Ryan 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Bchlsler 

Scbmidhatiser 

Bchneebell 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Oallf. 

Smith,  N.T. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Stratton 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Vlgorlto 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalley 

Whitener 

Whltten         j 

Wldnall 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Tates 


Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Meeds 

MUler 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

MoeUer 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Multer 

Mtuphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

O'Brien 

OHara,  m. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepi)er 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pool 

Price 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Rees 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 
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Sweeney  Tuten 

Tenzer  Udall 

Thomas  Ullman 

Thompson,  N.J.  Van  DeerUn 
Thompson,  Tex.  Vanlk 
Todd  Vivian 

Waggonner 
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Trimble 


Walker,  N,  M«z. 

Watts 

Weltner 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex, 

Wnght 

Toving 

Zablockl 


NOT  VOTTNO— 34 


Abbltt 

Baring 

Carter 

Collier 

Oolmer 

Corbett 

Ellsworth 

Pogarty 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Hubert 


Krebs 

Leggett 

MacGregor 

Macltay 

Martin,  Mass. 

Mathias 

Michel 

Moore 

Moss 

Murray 

Nix 

Powell 


Roncalio 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Scott 

ToU 

Tupper 

Williams 

WUlls 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Younger 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs; 

On  this  vote; 

Mr.  Pogarty  for,  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
Tork  against. 

Mr.  Moore  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Tounger  for,  with  Mr.  Mackay  Of 
Georgia  against. 

Mr.  Roncalio  for,  with  Mr.  Toll  against. 

Mr.  Collier  for,  with  Mr.  Krebs  against. 

Mr.  Abbltt  for,  with  Mr.  Moee  against. 

Mr.  Scott  for,  with  Mr.  Cliarles  H.  Wilson 
against. 

Mr.  Bob  WUson  for,  with  Mr.  Nix  against. 

Mr.  Corbett  for,  with  Mr.   Powell  against. 

Mr.  Carter  for,  with  Mr.  Leggett  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  CkJimer  with  Mr.  Tupper. 
Mr.  Murray  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 
Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 
Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  MaoGregor. 
Mr.  Wmis  with  Mr.  Matiiias. 

Mr.  McDowell  chsuiged  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  RACE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  navs  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  206,  nays  190,  not  voting  35, 
as  follows; 

[Roll  No.  1071 
TEAS — 206 


Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Beckworth 
Bennett 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Burke 
Byrne,  Pa. 
CabeU 
Callan 
Cameron 
Carey 


Casey 

Celler 

Chelf 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Cooley 

Corman 

Craley 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

DmgeU 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 


Duncan,  Oreg. 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  La. 

ETvans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Erlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

Farnsley 

Parnum 

Pascell 

Pelghan 

Pisher 

Flood 

Ford. 

wmiam  D. 
Praser 
Prledel 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Gallagher 


Garmatz 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Ollllgan 

Gonzalez 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Grelgg 

Grlfflths 

Hagen,  Calif. 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Herlong 

Hoilfield 

Holland 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Landrum 

Long,  La. 


Abernetliy 
Adair 
Adams 
Addabbo 

Anderson,  111. 

Andrews, 
George  W. 

Andrews, 
Glenn 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ashmore 

Ayres 

Bates 

Battln 

Belcher 

BeU 

Berry 

Betts 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 

Brock 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cahlll 

Callaway 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clatisen. 
Don  H. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Clevenger 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis 

Dague 

Davis.  Wis. 


Love 

McCarthy 

McDoweU 

McPall 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Meeds 

MlUer 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Multer 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Natcher 

O'Brien 

O'Hara.  m. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'NelU,  Mass. 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pool 

Price 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Rees 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  S.C. 
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Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dole 

Dow 

Dulski 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Erlenborn 

Flndley 

Pino 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Frelinghuysen 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Gathlngs 

GUbert 

Goodell 

Green,  Oreg. 

Grlder 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Haley 

Hall 

HaUeck 

Hal  pern 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Irwin 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

King,  N.T. 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 


Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Tenzer 
Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 
Thompson,  Tex. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tuten 

Van  DeerUn 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watts 

Weltner 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Wolff 

Wright 

Toung 

Zablockl 


Lipscomb 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McBwen 

McMillan 

MalUlard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

May 

Mink 

MlnshaU 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosber 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

PeUy 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poff 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Race 

RandaU 

Redlln 

Reld,  ni. 

Reld,  N.T. 

Relfel 

Reinecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rtimsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 


Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  N.T. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stratton 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 


Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

UdaU 

UUman 

Utt 

Vlgorlto 

VlTlan 

Walker,  Miss. 


Watklns 

Watson 

WhaUey 

Whitener 

Whltten 

WidnaU 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Tates 


NOT  VOTINa — 35 


Abbltt 

Baring 

Carter 

Collier 

Colmer 

Corbett 

EUswortb 

Pogarty 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Hubert 


Krebs 

Leggett 

MacGregor 

Mackay 

Martin,  Mass. 

Mathias 

Michel 

Moore 

Moss 

Murray 

NU 

PoweU 


Roncalio 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Scott 

Taylor 

ToU 

Tupper 

Williams 

wmis 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Tounger 


So  the  bin  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  for,  with  Mr. 
Pogarty  against. 

liCr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Moore  against. 

Mr.  Mackay  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr. 
Tounger  against. 

Mr.  ToU  for,  with  Mr.  Roncalio  against. 

Mr.  Krebs  for,  with  Mr.  Collier  against. 

Mr.  Moss  for,  with  Mr.  Scott  against. 

Mr.  Leggett  for.  with  Mr.  Abbltt  against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Michel 
against. 

Mr.  Nix  for,  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson  against. 

Mr.  Powell  for,  with  Mr.  Corbett  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  WllUams  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  MarUn  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  WilUs  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  aimounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PERMISSION  rOR  CIXRX  TO  MAKX 
CORRKCTIONS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  be  per- 
mitted to  correct  section  numbers,  cross 
references  and  punctuation  in  the  bill, 
H.R.  14544  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  852,  I  call  up  for 
immediate  consideration  the  bill  (S. 
3283)  to  promote  private  financing  of 
credit  needs  and  to  provide  for  an  efB- 
cient  and  orderly  method  of  liquidating 
financial  assets  held  by  Federal  credit 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

Mr.  PATMJJS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to 
the  Clerk's  desk  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S. 
3283  and  insert  m  lieu  thereof  the  text 
of  H.R.  14544,  as  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Patman  i  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  3283 
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uxd  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  con- 
tained In  H-R,  14544.  as  passed  by  the  House. 
as  follows; 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Partici- 
pation Sales  Act  of  1966'. 

"Sbc.  2.  (a)  Section  302(c)  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act 
U  amended — 

"  ( 1 )  by  inserting  '  <  1 ) '  Immediately  follow- 
Ing'(o)': 

"(2)  by  Inserting  after  undertakings  and 
activities'  a  comma  and  'hereinafter  In  this 
subsection  called  "trusts".'; 

"(3)  by  striking  'obligations  offered  to  It 
by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
or  Its  Administrator,  or  by  such  Agency's 
constituent  units  or  agencies  or  the  heads 
thereof,  or  any  first  mortgages  In  which  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  or  Instrumen- 
tality thereof  In  the  first  senience  thereof 
and  inserting  'mortgages  or  other  types  of 
obligations  In  which  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  listed  m  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection'; 

"(4)  bv  striking  out  the  third  sentence 
thereof  and  substituting  therefor  the  fol- 
lowing: Participations  or  other  Instruments 
Issued  by  the  Association  pursu:int  to  this 
subsection  shall  to  the  same  extent  as  secu- 
rities which  are  direct  obligations  of  or  obli- 
gations guaranteed  i\s  to  prlnclpa:  or  Interest 
by  the  United  States  be  deemed  to  be  exempt 
securities  within  the  meaning  of  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Connmlsslon  ';  and 

"'5i  by  striking  out  the  fourth  sentence 
thereof 

"(bi  Section  302(c)  of  such  Act  iB  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following: 

"'(2:.  Subject  to  the  limitations  provided 
in  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  one  or 
more  trusts  may  be  established  as  provided 
in  this  subsection  by  each  of  the  following 
departments  or  agencies 

"'(Ai  The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  but  only 
with  respect  to  operating  loans,  direct  farm 
ownership  loans,  direct  housing  loans,  and 
direct  sol!  and  water  loans.  Such  trusta  may 
not  be  established  with  respect  to  loans  for 
housing  for  the  elderlv  under  sections  602 
and  5I5!a'  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  nor 
with  respect  to  loans  for  niMifarm  recre- 
ational development. 

'  Bi  The  Office  of  Education  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  Education,  and  Welfare, 
but  only  with  respect  to  loans  for  construc- 
tion of  academic  facilities. 

"■fCi  The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  except  tha*  such  au- 
thority may  not  be  used  with  respect  to 
secondary  market  operations  nf  the  Pedpral 
National  Mortgage  Association 

"  'iDi  The  Veterans'  Administration. 
"'lEi  The  Export-Import  Bank 
'■  '  F  .  The  Small  Business  Administration. 
The  head  of  each  sruch  department  or  agency, 
hereinafter  in  this  subsection  called  the 
"trustor".  Is  authorized  to  set  aside  a  part 
or  al!  of  any  obligations  held  by  him  and 
subject  them  to  a  trust  or  trust."'  and,  inci- 
dent thereto  shall  guarantee  to  the  trustee 
timely  payment  thereof  The  trjst  In.itru- 
ment  mav  provide  for  the  Issuance  and  sale 
of  beneficial  interests  or  participations,  by 
the  tn.istee,  in  such  obligations  or  In  the 
right  to  receive  Interest  and  principal  col- 
lections therefrom:  and  mav  provide  for  the 
substitution  or  withdrawal  of  such  obliga- 
tions, or  for  the  substitution  of  cash  for 
obligations.  The  trust  or  tnists  shall  be  ex- 
empt fr<:,m  all  taxation  The  trust  Instru- 
ment may  also  contain  other  appropriate 
provisions  in  keeping  with  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection.  The  Association  shall  be 
named  and  shall  act  as  trustee  of  any  uicix 
trusts  and.  for  the  purp>oee8  thereof. ^he 
title  to  such  obligations  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  passed  to  the  Association  In  trust     The 


tni0t  Instrument  Bball  provide  that  custody, 
control,  and  administration  of  the  obliga- 
tions shall  remain  In  the  trustor  subjecting 
the  obligations  to  the  trust,  subject  to  trans- 
fer to  the  trustee  in  event  of  default  or 
probable  default,  as  determined  by  the 
trustee.  In  the  payment  of  principal  and  In- 
terest of  the  beneficial  Interests  or  participa- 
tions. Collections  from  obligations  subject 
to  the  trust  shall  be  dealt  with  as  provided 
in  the  Instrument  creating  the  trust.  The 
trust  Instrument  shall  provide  that  the 
tnistee  will  promptly  pay  to  the  trustor  the 
full  net  proceeds  of  any  sale  of  beneficial 
Interests  or  participations  to  the  extent  they 
are  based  upon  such  obligations  or  collec- 
tions. Such  proceeds  shall  be  dealt  with  as 
otherwise  provided  by  law  for  sales  or  repay- 
ment of  such  obligations.  The  effect  of  both 
past  and  future  sales  of  any  issue  of  bene- 
ficial Interests  or  participations  shall  be  the 
same,  to  the  extent  of  the  principal  of  such 
issue,  as  the  direct  sale  with  recourse  of  the 
obligations  subject  to  the  tnist.  Any  trustor 
creating  a  trust  or  trusts  hereunder  Is  au- 
thorized to  purchase,  through  the  facilities 
of  the  trustee,  outstanding  beneficial  Inter- 
ests or  participations  to  the  extent  of  the 
amount  of  his  responsibility  to  the  trustee 
on  beneficial  Interests  or  participations  out- 
standing, and  to  pay  his  proper  share  of  the 
costs  and  exptenses  Incurred  by  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  as  trustee 
pursuant  to  the  trust  Instrument. 

"  '(3)  'When  any  trustor  guarantees  to  the 
trustee  the  timely  payment  of  obligations  he 
subjects  to  a  tnist  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion, and  It  becomes  necessary  for  such 
trustor  to  meet  his  responsibilities  under 
such  guaranty,  he  Is  authorized  to  fulfill 
such  guaranty. 

"  '(4)  Beneficial  Interests  or  participations 
shall  not  be  Issued  for  the  account  of  any 
trustor  In  an  aggregate  principal  amount 
greater  than  Is  authorized  with  respect  to 
such  trustor  In  an  appropriation  Act.  Any 
such  authorization  shall  remain  available 
for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  It  Is  granted 
and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"'(5)  The  Association,  as  trustee.  Is  au- 
thorized to  Issue  and  sell  beneficial  Interests 
or  participations  under  this  subsection,  not- 
withstanding that  there  may  be  an  Insuffi- 
ciency in  aggregate  receipts  from  obligations 
subject  to  the  related  trust  to  provide  for 
the  payment  by  the  trustee  (on  a  timely 
basis  out  of  current  receipts  or  otherwise) 
of  all  Interest  or  principal  on  such  Interests 
or  participations  (after  provision  for  all 
costs  and  expenses  Incurred  by  the  trustee, 
fairly  prorated  among  trustors).  There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  any  trustor  to  pay  the  trustee 
such  InsuiBciency  as  the  trustee  may  require 
on  account  of  outstanding  beneficial  Inter- 
ests or  participations  authorized  to  be  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section. Such  trustor  shall  make  timely 
payments  to  the  trustee  from  such  appropria- 
tions, subject  to  and  In  accord  with  the 
trust  instrument.' 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  305(c)  of  the  Federal 
NatlontU  Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act 
Is  amended  by  deleting  'by  $460,000,000  on 
July  1, 1966,'. 

"(b)  Section  401(d)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1960  Is  amended  by  deleting  '1968:'  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  first  proviso  and  by 
sut«ututing  therefor  '1965,  and  1967  and 
19(i8:'. 

'Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  303(c)  of  title  HI  of 
the  Higher  Education  FacUlUes  Act  of  1963 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first  nine 
words  In  the  second  sentence  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  the  following:  "For  the  purpose 
of  making  payments  Into  the  fund  estab- 
lished under  section  306'. 

"(b)  TlUe  m  of  the  Higher  Education 
FaclllUes  Act  of  1963  U  further  amended  by 


adding  after  section  304  the  following  new 
section: 

"  'EXVOLVINO    LOAN    fTTND 

"  "Sec.  306.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created 
within  the  Treasury  a  separate  fund  for 
higher  education  academic  facilities  loans 
(hereafter  In  this  section  called  'the  fund") 
which  shall  be  available  to  the  Commissioner 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  as  a  revolving 
fund  for  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The 
total  of  any  loans  made  from  the  fund  in 
any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  limitations 
specified  In  appropriation  Acts.  A  business- 
type  budget  for  the  fund  shall  be  prepared, 
transmitted  to  the  Congress,  considered,  and 
enacted  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  law 
(sections  102.  103.  and  104  of  the  Oovemment 
Corporation  Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  847-649) 
for  wholly  owned  Oovemment  corporations. 

"  '(b)  (1)  The  Commissioner,  when  author- 
ized by  an  appropriation  Act,  may  transfer 
to  the  fund  available  appropriations  pro- 
vided tinder  section  303(c)  to  provide  capi- 
tal for  the  fluid.  All  amounts  received  by 
the  Commissioner  as  Interest  payments  or  re- 
payments of  principal  on  loans,  and  any 
other  moneys,  property,  or  assets  derived  by 
him  from  his  operations  In  connection  with 
this  title.  Including  any  moneys  derived  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  from  the  sale  of  assets. 
or  beneficial  interests  or  participations  In 
assets,  of  the  fund,  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
fund. 

"'(2)  All  loans,  expenses,  and  payments 
pursuant  to  operations  of  the  Commissioner 
xinder  this  title  shall  be  paid  from  the  fund. 
Including  (but  not  limited  to)  expenses  and 
payments  of  the  Comnalssloner  In  connection 
with  sale,  under  section  302(c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  Charter 
Act,  cf  participations  in  obligations  acquired 
under  this  title.  From  time  to  time,  and  at 
least  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Conimlssloner  shall  pay  from  the  fund  Into 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  Inter- 
est on  the  cumulative  amotint  of  appropria- 
tions paid  out  for  loans  under  this  title  or 
available  as  capital  to  the  fund,  less  the 
average  undisbursed  cash  balance  in  the  fund 
during  the  year.  The  rate  of  such  Interest 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  talcing  into  consideration  the  aver- 
age market  yield  during  the  month  preceding 
each  fiscal  year  on  outstanding  Treasury 
obligations  of  maturity  comparable  to  the 
average  maturity  of  loans  made  from  the 
fund.  Interest  payments  may  be  deferred 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  but  any  Interest  payments  so  de- 
ferred shall  themselves  bear  Interest.  If  at 
any  time  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
moneys  in  the  fund  exceed  the  present  and 
any  reasonably  prospective  future  require- 
ments of  the  fund,  such  excess  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury." 

"Sec.  5.  Section  338(c)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  la 
amended  by  striking  In  the  second  sentence 
•and  (8)'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '(8) 
section  8  of  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  1006a):  (9)  section  32(e)  of  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  1011):  and  (10)':  and  by  Inserting 
In  the  fifth  sentence  after  'title,'  the  follow- 
ing: 'section  8  of  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  nood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended,  and 
section  32(e)  of  the  Bankhead -Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act,  as  amended,'. 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  repeal  or  modify  the  provisionB 
of  section  1820(e)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  respecting  the  authority  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  'Veterans'  Affairs. 

"(b)  After  June  30. 1966.  no  department  or 
agency  listed  In  section  302(c)  (2)  of  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  .Charter 
Act  may  sell  any  obligation  held  by  It  except 
as  provided  In  section  302 (c)  of  that  Act,  or 
as  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
except  that  this  prohibition  shall  not  apply 


to  secondary  market  operations  carried  on 
by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion. 

"Sec.  7.  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  8  of  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1757)  Is 
amended  to  read: 

•"(7)  to  Invest  Its  funds  (A)  In  loans 
excltislvely  to  members  (B)  In  obligations  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  or  securities 
fully  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  Interest 
thereby;  (C)  In  accordance  with  txilea  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Director,  in 
loans  to  other  credit  vmlons  In  the  total 
amount  not  exceeding  25  per  centum  of  Its 
paid-in  and  unimpaired  capital  and  surplus; 
(D)  In  shares  or  accounts  of  savings  and  loeoi 
associations,  the  accounts  of  which  are  In- 
sured by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation;  (E)  In  obligations 
Issued  by  banks  for  cooperatives.  Federal 
land  banks.  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
banks,  Federal  home  loan  banks,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  or  any  corporation 
designated  In  section  101  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  as  a  wholly  owned 
Government  corporation;  or  In  obligations, 
participations,  or  other  Instruments  of  or 
Issued  by,  or  fully  guaranteed  as  to  principal 
and  Interest  by,  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association;  or  (F)  In  participation 
certificates  evidencing  beneficial  Interests  In 
obligations,  or  In  the  right  to  receive  Interest 
and  principal  collections  therefrom,  which 
obligations  have  been  subjected  by  one  or 
more  Government  agencies  to  a  trust  or 
trusts  for  which  any  executive  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  (or  the  head  thereof)  has  been  named 
to  act  as  trustee;'. 

"Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  In 
consultation  with  heads  of  agencies  of  the 
United  States  carrying  on  direct  loan  pro- 
grams, shall  conduct  a  study.  In  such  manner 
as  he  shall  determine,  on  the  feasibility, 
advantages,  and  disadvantages  of  direct  loan 
programs  compared  to  guaranteed  or  Insured 
loan  programs  and  shall  report  his  findings 
together  with  specific  legislative  proposals  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
necessary  for 'the  purpose  of  this  section. 

"Sec  9.  The  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  Is  authorized  during  the  fiscal 
year  1966  to  sell — 

"  ( 1 )  additional  participations  In  the  Gov- 
ernment Mortgage  Liquidation  Trust,  and 

"(2)  participations  In  a  trust  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
eaich  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (4)  of  secUon  302(c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  Charter 
Act." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill,  HJl,  14544,  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R.  14544. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STOCKPILE  MEASURES 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Ricord. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PHILBm.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  reporting 
six  additional  stockpile  bills  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Each  of  these  bills 
provides  for  the  disposal  of  quantities  of 
materials  which  have  been  determined 
to  be  excess  to  stockpile  requirements. 
Thus  far  in  this  session,  the  administra- 
tion has  submitted  24  legislative  pro- 
posals for  disposition  of  individual  items 
from  the  stockpile,  and  they  have  given 
a  favorable  report  on  1  bill  Introduced 
by  a  Member  of  Congress  which  provides 
for  the  disposal  of  excess  materials  from 
the  stockpile.  Thus,  25  bills  have  been 
considered  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Let  me  assure  you  as  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee,  that  we  have  not  only 
thoroughly  examined  into  the  stockpile 
requirement  but  we  have  assured  our- 
selves based  on  testimony  from  members 
of  the  executive  branch  that  the  stock- 
pile objective  is  adequate  for  national  de- 
fense purposes.  In  addition,  we  have 
carefully  examined  the  proposed  rate 
and  quantity  of  disposal  so  as  to  insure 
that  such  disposal  actions  wiU  not  be 
disruptive  of  our  markets. 

We  have  adopted  a  policy  in  the  com- 
mittee whereby  there  must  be  a  con- 
sensus between  members  of  the  affected 
industry  and  Government  regarding  the 
method  of  disposition  from  the  stockpile. 
Where  we  have  been  unable  to  secure 
such  agreement,  the  committee  has  de- 
ferred action  on  these  bills.  Thus,  of  the 
25  bills  the  subcommittee  hfis  considered, 
we  have  deferred  6  bills,  have  reported 
19  to  the  full  committee,  and  13  of  these 
measures  have  been  enacted  Into  law. 

Today,  we  bring  you  six  additional 
bills  calling  for  the  release  of  various 
commodities  from  the  stockpiles.  In 
these  six  bills,  there  will  be  some  losses 
to  the  Government  but  also  some  gains. 
In  the  overall  profit-and-loss  picture,  if 
the  price  of  the  commodities  remains 
constant  over  the  period  of  disposal,  the 
Government  will  stand  to  net  approxi- 
mately $22,145,000. 

By  far,  the  largest  of  these  commodity 
bills  is  aluminum.  It  provides  for  the 
disposal  of  920,000  short  tons  of  alum- 
inum from  the  national  stockpile  and 
represents  the  dlsix>sal  of  all  surplus 
aluminum  under  terms  of  an  agreement 
iworked  out  between  the  Government 
and  the  aluminum  producers.  We  are 
assured  that  the  balance  of  aluminum 
left  in  the  stockpiles  meets  stockpile  re- 
quirements. 

The  bills  relate  to  the  following  com- 
modities: Aluminum;  crocldollte  a.sbes- 
tos;  celestlte;  cordage  fiber,  sisal;  man- 
ganese, metal;  and  opium. 

Because  I  have  a  rather  detailed  state- 
ment concerning  the  release  of  each  of 
these  commodities  which  I  will  insert 
Into  the  Record,  I  will  not  repeat  the  de- 
tails In  this  general  statement. 

I  feel  that  the  subcommittee,  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
the  Congress  have  cooperated  fully  with 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  maintained 


congressional  control  as  envisioned  by 
the  law. 

I  am  most  grateful  for  the  help  and 
cooperation  of  my  outstanding  subctxn- 
mittee  and  full  committee,  and  the  gen- 
erous consideration  and  cooperation  ren- 
dered us  by  the  Members  of  the  House. 


DISPOSAL  OF  CELESTTTE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJR.  13768)  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  celestlte  from  the 
supplemental  stockpile. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJt.  13768 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of.  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise,  approximately  nine  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-five  short  tons  of 
celestlte  now  held  In  the  supplemental 
stockpile  established  pursuant  to  section 
104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel(^- 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  1704(b)).  Such  disposition  may 
t>e  made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  Piling  Act  (60  UJ3.C.  98b|  :  Pro- 
vided.  That  the  time  and  method  of  disposi- 
tion shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of  pro- 
ducers, processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R 
13768  calls  for  the  disposal  of  9.865  short 
tons  of  celestlte  from  the  supplemental 
stockpile. 

At  the  present  time,  our  total  inv«i- 
tories  contain  50.944  short  tons  of  celes- 
tlte and  the  stockpile  objective  is  for  10,- 
300  short  tons.  Thus,  we  have  a  total 
excess  of  40,644  short  tons. 

The  average  acquistlon  cost  of  celestlte 
was  $46.46  per  short  ton. 

Celestlte  is  obtained  from  England  and 
Mexico. 

Celestlte  is  strontium  sulfate  in  the 
form  of  friable  mineral,  which  is  usually 
coarsely  crystalline.  Concentration  to  a 
usable  ore  and  the  chemical  manufacture 
of  strontium  compounds  is  usually  re- 
quired for  end  use. 

The  principal  uses  of  the  commodity: 
Strontium  compounds  produce  a  dense 
red  flame  with  high  brilliance  and  visi- 
bility range.  Compounds  are  used  for 
pyrotechnics,  such  as  tracer  ammunition, 
military  flares,  and  marine  distress  sig- 
nals. Minor  uses  include  glass  and  ce- 
ramics, lubricants,  sugar  refining,  lumi- 
nescent paints,  drilling  muds,  electrolytic 
zinc  refining,  welding-rod  coating  and 
caustic  soda. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  disposal  wlU 
take  from  4  to  10  years  If  the  market 
price  remAins  constant  over  the  period 
of  the  disposal,  the  Government  is  likely 
to  lose  $40,000  from  the  disposal  of  thlB 
item. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  ihe  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DISPOSAL  OP  CXDRDAGE  FIBER 

Mr     PHILBTN.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimou.s  consent  for  the  prfsent  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R  13789)  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  cordage  fiber — 
sisal — from  the  national  st<Kkplle. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemai^  from  Mas- 
sachusetts^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows 
H.R.   13769 

Be  ir  eriacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
R-'-jrpsi'ntanieH  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  Is  hereby 
aut.^orlzed  to  dispose  of,  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise,  approxlmiitely  or.e  hu.ndred  mll- 
;ion  pounds  of  cordage  flber  (sisal  i  :!ow  held 
m  the  natloaai  stockpile  established  pur- 
suant to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C  98-98 h ;  Such 
disposition  may  be  made  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  .\ct:  Pro- 
vuied.  That  the  time  and  method  of  dla- 
posltlon  shall  be  flxed  with  due  regard  to 
the  protection  of  the  Cnlted  States  agalxurt 
avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of  pro- 
ducers, procesaors.  and  consumers  agalnat 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  market*. 

Mr.  PHTLBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Hil. 
13769  Is  a  bill  calling  for  disposal  of  ap- 
proximately 100  million  pounds  of  cord- 
age flber — sisal — now  held  in  the  na- 
tional stockpile. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  300  mil- 
lion pounds  In  our  stockpile  but  this  ex- 
cludes the  quantities  authorized  for  sale 
but  not  yet  sold  under  Public  Law  88- 
617,  enacted  October  2,  1954.  The  ex- 
cess of  cordage  fiber  excluding  that  re- 
maining unsold,  is  100  million  pounds. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  this 
commodity  was  13  4  cents  per  pound  and 
thus  far,  the  average  return  to  the  Gov- 
ernment based  on  all  sales  has  been  11 
cents  per  pound.  I  understand  the  pres- 
est  market  value  of  fresh  sisal  Is  approx- 
imately 10 '-2  cents  per  poimd. 

Sisal  Is  obtained  from  Portuguese  Af- 
rica, Tanzania,  and  Brazil.  SLsal  fiber 
is  stripped  from  the  large  leaves  of  the 
tropical  plant  Agave  sisalana. 

Sisal  is  used  principally  for  rope,  baler, 
binder,  and  wrapping  twine,  upholstery 
and  padding,  wire  rope  centers,  and  re- 
inforcement for  paper  and  plastics 

Some  of  this  sisal  has  been  in  storage 
for  9  years  or  longer,  and  rotation 
costing  about  4.3  cents  per  pound,  has 
not  been  undertaken  since  April  1962 

It  Is  contemplated  that  the  disposal 
plan  will  take  from  4  to  8  years,  and  if 
the  market  price  remains  firm  the  total 
loss  to  the  Government  will  be  approxi- 
mately $3,500,000. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZmO  THE  DISPOSAL  OF 
CROCIDOLrrE  ASBESTOS  (HARSH) 
FROM  THE  SUPPLEMENTAL 
STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHTI.BIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  13770  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  crocldoUte  as- 
bestos— harsh — from  the  supplemental 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJR.  13770 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of,  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise,  approximately  forty-flve  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-two  short  tons  of 
crocldoUte  asbestos  (harsh)  now  held  In  the 
supplemental  stockpUe  established  pursuant 
to  section  104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended  (7  JJS.C.  1704(b)).  Such  disposi- 
tion may  be  made  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
98b)  :  Provided,  That  the  time  and  method 
of  disposition  shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard 
to  the  protection  of  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of  pro- 
ducers, processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 

Mr.  PHH.BIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
13770  provides  for  the  disposal  of  45.992 
short  tons  of  crocldoUte  asbestos — 
harsh — now  held  in  the  supplemental 
stockpile. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  no  stock- 
pile objective,  it  having  been  removed 
from  the  list  on  September  27,  1960,  and 
we  have  a  total  inventory  of  45,992  short 
tons,  all  of  which  is  excess. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  the  ma- 
terial for  disposal  was  approximately 
$259  per  short  ton,  and  the  present  mar- 
ket value  is  approximately  |270  per  short 
ton. 

This  type  of  asbestos  is  obtained  from 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  Australia, 
and  Bolivia,  and  there  is  no  mine  produc- 
tion of  this  type  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada. 

In  1964.  Congress  authorized  the  dis- 
posal of  1,567  short  tons  of  this  tsrpe  of 
asbestos  but,  as  yet,  there  have  been  no 
disposals. 

CrocldoUte  asbestos  Is  a  fibrous  amphi- 
bole  mineral  of  the  hornblende  group. 
CrocldoUte  is  the  blue  asbestos  of  com- 
merce. The  most  Important  advantage 
of  crocldoUte  is  Its  superior  resistance  to 
attack  by  acids.  Its  texture  varies  from 
soft  to  harsh,  with  good  fiexlbllity  and 
fair  splnnablUty.  It  is  used  principally  in 
the  manufacture  of  asbestos  cement  pipe, 
packing,  and  gaskets. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  disposal  will 
take  from  5  to  10  years  and  if  the  market 
price  remains  constant  during  that  pe- 
riod, the  Government  wiU  stand  to  gsdn 
approximately  $483,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  DISPOSAL  OP 
METALLURGICAL  GRADE  MANGA- 
NESE ORE  FROM  THE  NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE  AND  THE  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  13772)  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  metaUurgical 
grade  manganese  ore  from  the  national 
stockpUe  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bUl,  as  follows: 

HJl.  13773 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of.  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise,  approximately  one  million  nine 
htmdred  thousand  short  dry  tons  of  metal- 
lurgical grade  manganese  ore  now  held  In 
the  national  stockpUe  established  pursuant 
to  the  Strategic  and  CMtlcal  Materials  Stock 
PUing  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98-98h)  and  the  sup- 
plemental StockpUe  established  pursuant  to 
section  104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1704(b)).  Such  disposi- 
tion nxay  be  made  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act:  Provided. 
That  the  time  and  method  of  dlsposltloa 
shall  be  flxed  with  due  regard  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  against  avoidable 
loss  and  the  protection  of  producers,  proc- 
essors, and  consumers  against  avoidable  dis- 
ruption of  their  usual  markets. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
13772  calls  for  the  disposal  of  approxi- 
mately 1.9  milUon  short  dry  tons  of 
metallurgical  grade  manganese  ore  from 
the  national  and  supplemental  stockpUes. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  an  inven- 
tory of  10,780,470  short  dry  tons  of  which 
approximately  3  million  are  in  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  inventory.  Our 
current  stockpile  objective  is  6,647,500 
short  dry  tons. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  per  short 
dry  ton  of  the  metallurgical  grade  man- 
ganese ore  In  the  nationsd  stockpile  was 
$39.60.  and  In  the  supplemental  stock- 
pUe was  $43.09.  The  March  7, 1966,  issue 
of  the  E.  &  M.J.  Metal  and  Mineral  Mar- 
kets reports  ore  with  a  minimum  48  per- 
cent manganese  content  and  low  impur- 
ities at  80  cents  per  long  ton  imlt  of 
manganese  content.  This  is  about  $34.25 
per  short  dry  ton. 

All  but  237,466  short  dry  tons  of  the 
material  for  disposal  hereunder  is  clas- 
sified as  meeting  stockpile  specifications. 

This  type  of  ■  manganese  ore  comes 
from  India,  South  Africa,  Brazil,  and  the 
XJB.8.R. 

MetaUurgical  grade  manganese  ore  is 
a  black  ore  In  the  form  of  lumpy  natural 
ore  or  agglomerated  modules  or  sinter. 

This  type  of  manganese  Is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  manganese  metal,  ferro- 
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manganese,  and  special  manganese  al- 
loys, which  in  turn  are  used  to  neutralize 
the  effects  of  sulfur  and  to  remove 
oxygen.  It  is  used  as  an  addition  to  spe- 
cial steels  to  contribute  toughness  and 
resistance  to  shock  and  abrasion. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  disposal  wiU 
take  from  5  to  10  years  and  if  the  price 
remains  constant  during  that  period,  the 
total  loss  to  the  Gtovemment  wiU  be  ap- 
proximately $28,035,000. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  DISPOSAL  OF 
OPIUM  FROM  THE  NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  blU  (H.R.  13773)  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  opium  from  the 
national  stockpUe. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bUl,  as  foUows: 

HJl.  13773 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of,  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise,  approximately  thirty-seven  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  ninety  pounds  (mor- 
phine content)  of  stockpile  grade  gum 
opium  and  approximately  two  thousand  two 
hundred  pounds  (morphine  content)  of 
nonstockpUe  grade  material  in  various  dos- 
age forms  now  held  in  the  national  stock- 
pile established  pursuant  to  the  Strategic 
and  CriUcal  Materials  Stock  PlUng  Act  (60 
use.  98-98h).  Such  disposition  may  be 
made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  PlUng  Act:  Provided,  That  the 
time  and  method  of  disposition  shall  be 
fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  protection  of 
the  United  States  against  avoidable  loes  and 
the  protection  of  producers,  processors,  and 
consumers  against  avoidable  disruption  of 
their  usual  markets. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
13773  calls  for  the  release  of  approxi- 
mately 37,290  pounds — morphine  con- 
tent— of  StockpUe  grade  gum  opium  and 
approximately  2,200  pounds — ^morphine 
content — of  nonstockpUe  grade  material 
In  various  dosage  forms  frcnn  the  na- 
tional StockpUe. 

The  current  Inventory  for  opium  in  all 
of  our  stockpiles  Is  187,632  pounds.  The 
current  objective  is  143,000  pounds. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  opium 
was  $69.57  per  pound. 

Opium  Is  obtained  from  Turkey  and 
India. 

Opium  Is  the  dried  exudate,  from  the 
unripe  capsules  of  the  poppy  plant,  Popa- 
ver  somonlferiim,  containing  various 
alkaloids,  the  most  Important  being 
morphine.  It  appears  in  commerce  as 
dark  brown  bricks  or  balls  weighing  a  few 
pounds  each. 

The  most  important  alkaloid  extracted 
from  opium  Is  morphine,  which  is  used 
as  an  analgesic  or  paln-reUeving  agent 


of  particular  Importance  In  shock  treat- 
ment. Another  opium  alkaloid  of  com- 
mercial Importance  Is  codeine,  wlilch  is 
used  as  a  cough  depressant  and  in  the 
relief  of  pain. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  disposal  of  this 
will  take  3  to  4  years.  I  think  it  is  essen- 
tial in  this  instance  to  mention  the 
method  of  disposal.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  was  assured  by  representa- 
tives of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration that  it  had  worked  carefuUy  with 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  that  the 
latter  Bureau  had  concurred  on  the  rate 
and  method  of  disposition  of  excess 
opium.  The  bulk  of  the  37,290  pounds — 
morphine  content — for  disposal  over  a  3- 
year  period  will  be  used  as  payment  for 
cost  of  upgrading  the  gum  opium  which 
is  held  against  the  objective  to  morphine 
sulfate.  The  2.200  pounds — morphine 
content — in  dosage  form  which  is  non- 
stockpile  grade  wiU  be  offered  for  sale 
subject  to  the  concurrence  of  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics.  The  upgrading  program 
is  expected  to  take  about  3  years. 

About  one-third  of  the  gum  opium  to 
be  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  upgrading 
wUl  be  released  each  year  and  the  balance 
of  gum  opium  wlU  be  offered  for  sale 
upon  completion  of  the  upgrading  pro- 
gram 

I  think  that  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  has  made  an  extremely  wise  de- 
cision in  converting  this  material  re- 
maining in  the  stockpile  into  dosage 
form,  alkaloids  or  salts  because  only 
three  or  four  establishments  in  the 
United  States  are  licensed  to  convert  this 
raw  material  into  the  dosage  form. 

After  the  upgrading  Is  completed,  there 
wUl  be  approximately  5,000  pounds  of  ex- 
cess gum  opium  remaining  which  will 
then  be  sold  at  the  market  price.  It  Is 
anticipated  that  the  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment wUl  be  approximately  $128,000. 

The-  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  DISPOSAL  OF 
ALUMINUM  FROM  THE  NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  blU  (H.R.  13366)  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  aluminum  from 
the  national  stockpile. 

The  Cleric  read  the  title  of  the  blU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  PHtLBIN]  ? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, this  bill— H.R.  13366— is  the  most 
important  of  the  stockpile  bills  taken  up 
at  this  session.  With  the  passage  of  this 
measure  we  are  In  effect  giving  our  ap- 
proval to  a  contract  between  the  Ghjvem- 
ment  and  the  aluminum  industry  over  a 
14-year  period.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
net  profit  to  the  Government  wlU  be 
around  $50  million. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  contract 
and,  of  course,  have  no  objection  to  this 
blU  to  effectuate  It.  But  I  do  take  excep- 
tion to  the  circumstances  under  which 


this  contract  wtis  entered  into,  and  I 
most  vigorously  object  to  the  administra- 
tion using  defense  materials  In  stockpUe 
lor  price  control  and  for  fiscal  purposes. 

For  several  years  the  aluminum  Indus- 
try has  been  endeavoring  to  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  the  Government  with 
respect  to  our  aluminum.  But  these  dis- 
cussions were  always  at  lower  levels  of 
Government  and  with  no  semblance  of 
finality. 

Suddenly,  almost  overnight,  what  was 
nebulous  and  uncertain  became  definite 
and  final.  Suddenly  the  5  years  of  nego- 
tiations at  lower  levels  was  moved  to  the 
highest  level,  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense participating  In  the  discussions. 

This  sudden  change  came  about  Isist 
November  when  the  aluminum  com- 
panies announced  a  price  Increase.  Im- 
mediately the  administration  armounced 
the  release  of  200.000  tons  of  aluminum 
from  our  Defense  Production  Act  stock- 
pUe of  aluminum.  And,  Incidentally,  the 
Congress  has  no  control  over  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  stockpile. 
-  Obviously,  the  administration's  threat 
to  dump  200,000  tons  of  aluminum  on  the 
market  was  not  to  meet  a  defense  pro- 
duction need  but  to  force  the  Industry 
to  comply  with  what  the  Government 
determined  to  be  the  proper  price.  There 
naturally  followed  a  rollback  in  prices. 
Industry  had  no  alternative. 

And  there  immediately  foUowed  nego- 
tiations at  the  highest  level  of  Govern- 
ment, with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  par- 
ticipating, that  resulted  In  this  contract 
we  are  now  approving. 

I  am  not  objecting  to  the  contract. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  objecting  to  the 
method  by  which  it  was  arrived  at.  I  am 
objecting  to  using  materials  In  stockpUe 
for  national  security  and  defense  pur- 
poses to  fix  prices. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination,  much 
less  the  law,  are  any  of  these  materials 
to  be  either  acquii^d  or  sold  to  regulate 
prices.  On  the  contrary,  the  law  relat- 
ing to  our  stockpiling  program  makes  it 
clear  that  any  disposal  of  these  materials 
at  any  time  shall  be  orUy  in  such  manner 
and  such  extent  as  not  to  disrupt  the  free 
open  market. 

That  there  may  be  an  end  to  this 
practice  I  believe  two  things  must  be 
done.  First,  we  should  put  the  two 
basic  stockpiles  of  defense  materials, 
that  under  the  Defense  Production  Act 
not  under  the  control  of  Congress,  and 
that  under  the  Strategic  and  Materials 
Act  now  under  control  of  Congress — Into 
one  stockpile  whereby  aU  the  materials 
are  under  our  control. 

Second,  that  provision  of  existing  law 
that  gives  the  President  authority  to  re- 
lease materials  when,  in  his  judgmeat, 
"such  release  is  required  for  purposes  of 
the  common  defense"  should  be  amended. 
The  President  has  been  disposed  to  In- 
terpret "common  defense"  to  include 
"prices"  and  "revenue  needs  for  his 
budget."  Prom  President  Johnson's 
point  of  view  "to  provide  for  the  common 
defense"  Is  authority  to  promote  his 
Great  Society  concepts. 

From  what  has  been  taking  place, 
both  with  respect  to  defense  materials  In 
Inventory  and  agriculture  commodities 
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In  inventor>-.  the  admirastration  is  con- 
verting our  fre«>  economy  Into  a  Govem- 
ment-controJled  economy.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  has  repeatedly 
dumped  t;rain  on  the  market.  We  all 
too  well  Icno'A'  the  steps  lie  recently  took 
for  lowenn?  the  price  of  farm  products. 
He  IS  atttmptm^  Uj  regulate  our  agricul- 
turAi  economy  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  regulate  our  industrial  economy. 

Not  only  is  the  administration  using 
Government  assets  to  control  prices.  It 
is  using  them  for  fiscal  manipulations. 
Under  questionable  legal  authority  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  attempting  to  do  in- 
directly what  lie  has  no  authority  to  do 
directly.  Nor  does  he  have  the  political 
courage  to  ask  for  '?uch  authority. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genrlemau  yield? 

Mr  ARENDS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS  First,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  the  statement 
that  he  has  made  He  has  answered 
some  questions  that  were  in  my  mind, 
and  I  am  sure  in  the  minds  of  other 
Membera  of  the  House.  Among  others 
there  is  this  question;  How  many  stock- 
piles of  aluminum,  taking  one  of  the  com- 
modities, does  this  Government  have? 

Mr  ARENDS  This  is  one  under  the 
Defense  Production  Act,  and  this  is  the 
one  over  which  tlie  President  has  control. 
Then  tnere  is  the  nationai  stockpile. 
These  are  the  ones  on  which  there  may 
be  a  conirLCt  and  agreement  with  the 
aluminum  industry  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  tlie  contract  but  I  do  have  a  quarrel 
about  the  procedures  and  the  objectives 
of  why  they  used  the  alimilnum  as  they 
did. 

Mr.  GROSS  If  the  President  has  the 
power,  as  he  told  the  aluminum  com- 
panies la.'^t  year  lie  did  have  the  power 
to  Withdraw  the  aluminum,  why  is  this 
bill  before  us  today?  Why  does  not  the 
President  dispose  of  the  alLmiinimi  with- 
out any  approval  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  He  ha.s  done  exactly 
that.  The  only  point  I  am  bringing  up 
Is  that  we  ought  to  have  control  of  tliis 
stockpile  in  the  Congres.s  of  the  United 
States.  The  stockpile,  regardless  of 
whether  it  is  in  the  hands  of  Congress 
or  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  should 
not  be  used  to  control  prices  or  for  pur- 
^x>ses  of  fiscal  policy. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  agree  completely  with 
the  gentleman,  but  I  have  left  unan- 
swered the  question  of  why,  if  the  Presi- 
dent can  withdraw  from  the  stockpile, 
this  legislation  is  before  us  todav. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Well,  he  released  it  in 
November  under  the  powers  of  the  De- 
fe:.se  Production  Act. 

Mr  GROSS.  If  the  President  has 
that  authority,  why  are  we  burdened 
with  this  legislation  here  today? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  This  bill  calls  for  the 
dLsposltion  of  approximately  920  000 
short  tons  of  aluminum  under  a  contract 
wltli  producers  in  the  aluminum  indus- 
try ovur  a  period  of  14  years.     It  dots  not 


provide  for  any  price  fixing.  It  Is  not 
an  arbitrary  disposal  of  material.  It  Is 
being  done  under  existing  law,  as  the 
gentleman  so  well  knows.  I  see  nothing 
In  this  bill  that  suggests  that  the  com- 
mittee has  not  conducted  these  proceed- 
ings in  accordance  with  the  law.  We 
are  proceeding  in  a  regular  way  to  try  to 
prevail  upon  Congress  to  dispose  of 
materials  that  are  excess  to  the  needs  of 
the  Government  at  the  present  time,  and 
which,  over  the  long  term  of  years,  would 
bring  into  the  Government  $450  million, 
which  I  think  should  please  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  point  of  the  ques- 
tion which  I  am  trying  to  get  answered 
must  have  escaped  the  gentleman.  I 
wish  to  know  why,  if  the  President  had 
the  authority  to  say  what  he  did  last 
fall — that  without  any  reference  to  Con- 
gress he  would  dispose  of  material  from 
the  stockpile — if  he  has  the  authority  to 
dispose  from  the  stockpile,  why  did  you 
bring  this  legislation  here  today? 

Mr.  PHTf.BIN.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  we  have  three  different  stock- 
piles. We  have  the  national  stockpile, 
over  which  the  Congress  has  control. 
We  have  the  supplemental  stockpile. 
Then  we  have  the  Defense  Production 
Act  stockpile,  which  Is  in  control  of  the 
executive  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  committee  exercises  Juris- 
diction over  those  things  that  come 
within  its  own  legislative  mandate,  its 
statutory  mandate.  We  cannot  dispose 
of  materials  from  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  inventory.  The  President  can 
and  does.  The  executive  department 
does. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  once  more 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
once  more  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  guess  I  can  reserve 
the  right  to  further  object.  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  believe  I  can. 

What  Is  the  stockpile?  This  is  the 
Defense  Production  stockpile.  What  do 
you  call  it? 

Mr.  PHUiBIN.  The  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  stockpile. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Defense  Production 
Act  stockpile? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  The  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  stockpile,  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  executive  department. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  what  we  are 
dealing  with  here  and  now? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  No.  it  is  not.  It  Is  the 
other  stockpile. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  do  you  call  the 
stockpile  with  which  we  are  dealing? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  The  national  stock- 
pile, over  which  Congress  has  express 
jurisdiction  under  the  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Over  which  we  have 
jurisdiction? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  The  Congress  has  Ju- 
risdiction. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  stockpUe  will  the 
President  get  the  alimilnum  from  to  beat 
down  the  price  Increase  that  was  at- 
tempted by  the  aluminum  company? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Prom  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  stockpile,  if  that  is  what  he 
did.  This  disposal  is  from  the  national 
stockpUe. 


Mr.  GROSS.  You  say  there  are  three 
stockpiles  of  aluminum? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Stockpiles  In  which 
there  are  different  critical  materials. 

There  are  stockpiles  on  which  there 
are  different  critical  materials,  the 
aliuninum  and  practically  all  of  the  rare 
metals  stockpiles.  Some  of  the  metals 
we  have  gotten  as  a  result  of  our  agri- 
cultural sales  overseas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  supple- 
mental stockpile? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  That  is  supplemental 
to  the  national  stockpile.  It  contains 
largely  bartered  metals,  that  we  got 
through  barter  and  international  trans- 
actions relating  to  the  disposal  of  agri- 
cultural products. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  believe  that  the 
action  before  the  Congress  today,  in  the 
previous  bUls  we  acted  on  here,  again 
demonstrates  the  tremendous  shortage 
of  essential  materials  in  this  country. 
Certainly  the  development  of  oiu*  gross 
national  product,  the  normal  production 
of  our  industry,  has  been  seriously  Im- 
paired by  the  shortages  of  critical  mate- 
risds. 

It  appears  to  me — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject to  this  legislation — tAat  the  Con- 
gress ought  to  address  itself  to  this  prob- 
lem which  today  is  seriously  affecting 
the  normal  growth  of  our  American  In- 
dustry. 

I  think  the  time  is  long  overdue  when 
Congress  ought  to  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  a  27-percent  depletion  allowance 
on  development  of  these  critical  steels, 
as  we  did  in  oil.  When  this  country 
needed  oil  to  keep  the  wheels  of  industry 
going  and  contribute  to  the  normal 
growth  of  this  country,  we  did  come  up 
with  this  plan. 

It  appears  to  me  that  with  shortages 
of  copper,  zinc,  aliimlnum,  silver,  and, 
yes,  even  of  gold,  we  ought  to  give  some 
thought  to  finding  a  way  of  producing 
these  critical  materials.  Depleting  our 
stockpiles  is  only  a  stopgap  measure,  and 
sooner  or  later  It  will  bring  about  some 
serious  problems. 

I  can  appreciate  what  the  gentleman  is 
doing.  I  want  to  support  his  action.  I 
think  this  series  of  bills  we  are  acting  on 
now  should  certainly  be  an  indicator  to 
this  Congress  that  we  do  not  have  too 
much  time  to  lose  in  facing  up  to  this 
growing  problem  of  shortages  in  essen- 
tial materials  in  America.  One  of  these 
days  we  will  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  have  any  stockpiles.  Then  what 
will  we  do? 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  bill  the  gentle- 
man has  brought  before  this  Congress 
today  Mrtll  stimulate  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress  to  give  more  than  pass- 
ing attention  and  interest  to  this  moimt- 
Ing  problem.  I  do  not  think  American 
industry  can  continue  to  expand  in  this 
country  imless  we  face  up  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

In  Chicago  we  are  facing  great  short- 
ages in  copper.  Many  of  our  production 
lines  are  being  slowed  down  simply  be- 
cause we  have  not  the  copper  to  produce 
the  electronic  goods  we  want  to  produce. 


So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection,  but  I  do  hope  Con- 
gress will  address  itself  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  take 
more  than  30  seconds,  I  would  like  to 
suggest  a  better  remedy  is  to  pull  our 
long  noses  out  of  every  fracas  every- 
where in  the  world,  to  quit  fighting  wars 
all  over  the  world,  and  we  will  have  some 
metals  with  which  to  take  care  of  our 
domestic  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
13366  provides  for  the  disposal  of  ap- 
proximately 920,000  short  tons  of  aliunl- 
num  now  held  In  the  national  stockpile. 

As  of  August  31,  1965,  we  had  1,898,483 
short  tons  of  aluminum  in  the  stockpile. 
The  current  stockpile  objective  is  450,000 
short  tons. 

Of  the  total  Inventory  of  aluminum, 
760,499  short  tons  are  held  in  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  stockpile.  As  you 
know,  this  stockpile  is  under  the  control 
of  the  President,  and  releases  therefrom 
do  not  require  congressional  action. 

I  think  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that 
the  stockpile  objectives  have  varied  from 
250,000  short  tons  in  1949  to  2,500,000 
In  1954;  a  subsequent  reduction  in  1958 
to  290,000  short  tons;  an  increase  In  1959 
to  1.200.000  short  tons;  and  to  the  450.- 
000  short  ton  amoimt  as  of  Jime  17,  1963. 
This  is  the  current  objective. 

Alimilnum  is  a  bluish  white,  silvery 
metal,  capable  of  being  easily  drawn  or 
forged.  It  is  l*ghtwelght — one-third 
lighter  than  steel — relatively  strong,  re- 
sistant to  corrosion,  and  Is  electrically 
conductive.    It  Is  derived  from  bauxite. 

Aluminum  Is  principally  used  in  air- 
craft and  missiles,  electrical  power 
transmission  cables,  containers  and 
packaging,  and  building  products. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  to  the 
Government  was  $461.21  per  short  ton. 
To  date,  sales  of  106,160  short  tons  of 
aluminum  have  been  made.  The  aver- 
age unit  recovery  was  $465.36  per  ton. 

In  approving  this  legislation,  a  slightly 
different  condition  prevails  here  than  in 
any  other  bill  we  have  had  before  us. 

In  November  of  1965,  the  Government 
and  the  aluminum  producers  entered 
Into  an  agreement  subject,  of  course,  to 
legislation  authorizing  the  disposal  by 
the  Congress  under  which  the  aluminum 
producers  would  purchase  all  of  the  sur- 
plus aluminum  from  the  stockpile. 

The  agreement  calls  for  a  disposal 
program  over  a  14-year  period.  This, 
of  course,  could  be  changed  as  the 
amount  to  be  sold  by  the  Government 
represents  a  minimum  amoimt  of  which 
the  producers  could  buy  In  any  one  year 
but  does  not  necessarily  constitute  the 
maximum  amount  which  they  could  pur- 
chase. Therefore,  the  entire  surplus  of 
aluminum  could  be  disposed  of  In  as 
short  a  period  of  time  as  7  years. 

Three  provisions  of  the  contract  are 
particularly  slgniflqant.  The  first  Is 
that  the  producers'  will  purchase  the 
aluminum  from  the  Government  at  the 
producers  published  market  price  less 
cost  of  transportation  from  the  storage 
points. 


The  second  provision  Is  that  while  the 
producers  are  required  to  purchase  all  of 
the  surplus  aluminum  which  the  Gov- 
ernment desires  to  sell,  the  contract  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  is  limited 
and  if  the  stockpile  objective  for  alumi- 
num is  increased,  the  Government  is  not 
required  to  sell  any  amount  above  the 
stockpile  objective. 

Third,  and  probably  the  reason  the 
producers  entered  Into  the  contract  was 
a  requirement  whereby  the  Department 
of  Defense  contractors  will  be  required 
directly  or  through  subcontractors,  to 
purchase  a  quantity  of  excess  stockpile 
alumhium  equal  in  weight  to  the  weight 
of  aluminum  products  constituting  or 
used  in  the  production  of.  the  Items  de- 
livered under  the  contracts,  as  the  case 
mffy  be.  This  contract  requirement  was 
made  a  part  of  all  appUcable  DOD  con- 
tracts no  later  than  March  31.  1966,  aiid 
will  continue  as  a  portion  of  such  DOD 
contracts  until  the  entire  excess  stock- 
pile aluminum  is  exhausted.  And  It 
further  permitted  the  Government  at  Its 
option  to  establish  a  similar  requirement 
affecting  contracts  made  by  other  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies  for 
products  or  suppUes  containing  aluml- 
niun. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  agree- 
ment appears  to  be  In  the  best  Interests 
of  both  the  Government  and  the  alumi- 
num Industry  as  it  provides  for  an 
orderly  disposal  of  all  surplus  aliunlnum 
from  the  stockpile,  yet  at  the  same  time, 
the  agreement  contains  sufficient  flexi- 
bility to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment In  the  event  the  stockpile  objec- 
tive Is  increased. 

If  the  price  remains  constant  over  the 
period  of  the  disposal,  the  Government 
will  stand  to  make  a  net  profit  of 
approximately  $53,365,000. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  13366 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of,  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise,  approximately  nine  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  short  tons  of  aluminum 
now  held  in  the  national  stoclcpUe  e.^tabllshed 
pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  Piling  Act  (50  tJ.S.C.  98-98h) . 
The  time  and  method  of  disposition  shall  be 
fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  protection  of 
the  United  States  against  avoidable  loss  and 
the  protection  of  producers,  processors,  and 
consumers  against  avoidable  disruption  of 
their  usual  oiarkets. 

Skc.  2.  No  disposal  shall  be  made  pursuant 
to  the  authority  of  this  Act  if  such  disposal 
would  reduce  the  aggregate  quantity  of 
aluminum  In  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
Inventory  maintained  under  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (50 
UJ3.0.  App.  2061-2166).  below  the  present 
aluminiun  stockpile  objective  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  short  tons. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BILL  TO  UTILIZE  SHORT -SHELP- 
LIFE  ITEMS  IN  FEDERAL  SUPPLY 
SYSTEMS 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
several  years  the  Subcommittee  on  Pro- 
curement and  Regulation  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Comnaittee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Senator  Douglas  has  been 
delving  into  the  great  economic  waste 
involved  in  the  management  of  so-called 
short-shelf-life  items  in  the  Gtovem- 
menfs  stores  Inventories.  To  the  lay- 
man, these  are  Items  of  a  perishable 
nature,  which  should  be  stored  under 
proper  environmental  conditions  and 
used  somewhere  in  the  Government 
while  still  usable  or  turned  over  to  other 
public  institutions  If  need  be  before  they 
become  worthless. 

The  subcommittee — and  I  want  to  add 
here  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Congressman  Patman,  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WmNAix] 
have  helped  vitally  In  Its  work — has 
found  that  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
paint,  photographic  materials,  medical 
supplies,  rubber  goods,  and  other  Items 
have  become  unlssuable  on  the  agencies' 
shelves  and  then  discarded.  Some  of  the 
paint  has  gone  to  schools  who  have  re- 
constituted It  and  used  It  for  some  pur- 
poses and  costly  photographic  paper 
sometimes  Is  used  as  scratch  and  draw- 
ing paper  In  our  schools.  But  the  orig- 
inal and  Intended  utility  for  which  we, 
Uie  taxpayers,  have  paid  high  prices  Is 
usually  lost. 

In  1960,  the  subcommittee  learned  that 
SI  million  worth  of  paint  was  declared 
surplus  annuallj'  by  the  military  agen- 
cies, and  we  were  able  to  convince  top 
management  in  the  executive  branch 
that  the  function  of  management  of  .such 
materiel  was  essentially  civilian  in  char- 
acter and  should  be  transferred  to  the 
peneral  Services  Administration.  When 
tills  was  done,  it  was  found  that  large 
quantities  of  the  stock  was  unlssuable. 
So  we  asked  the  GAO  to  review  and  re- 
port on  the  matter. 

The  GAO  made  a  survey  and  report  to 
the  subcommittee  and  the  Comptroller 
General  advised  us: 

with  respect  to  the  transfer,  Items  coet- 
Ing  approximately  $3.6  million  were  Identified 
as  (1)  excess  to  requirement*,  (2)  deterlo. 
rated  and  unfit  for  use,  (3)  not  on  Um  rec- 
ords but  physically  in  the  supply  system,  or 
(4)  on  the  records  but  missing  from  stock. 
In  addition,  prior  to  these  transfers,  the 
QSA  reduced  Its  mventory  balances  by  t3 
million  because  stocks  could  not  be  located 
or  were  unfit  for  use. 

I  might  add  that  the  OSA  had  in- 
herited the  stock  Inventory  mess  from 
the  services  and  had  not  had  time  to 
straighten  it  out. 

I  want  to  add  also  that  this  problem 
Ifl  not  confined  to  the  DOD,  that  the 
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Public  Health  Service  has  destroyed  $19 
million  dollars  worth  of  medlca!  equip- 
ment and  supplies  the  last  year  aJid  has 
at  least  $8  million  more  that  will  be  out- 
dated in  the  next  18  months  if  not  used. 

We  also  found  that  GSA  had  declared 
as  surplus  considerable  quantities  of  out- 
dated photographic  materials 

In  our  subcommittee  report  of  Septem- 
ber 1964  we  recommended  that  the  DSA 
and  GSA  make  a  joint  survey  of  the 
short-shelf-life  problem  and  report  Its 
findings  Tliis  was  done  and  it  was 
found  that  Inventories  of  $703  million 
worth  of  items  were  so  classified.  A 
vigorous  program  to  identify,  date,  issue, 
and  protect  these  it«ms  Is  now  underway. 

A  legislative  problem  was  found,  how- 
ever, that  agency  heads  could  not  truth- 
fully state  in  all  cases  that  Items  whose 
life  span  was  about  gone  were  unneeded 
and  so  could  not  declare  the.m  excess  so 
another  agency  could  use  them  nor  could 
they  be  declared  surplus  so  schools  and 
hospitals  could  use  them  under  the 
Donable  Act  that  the  Speaker  has  been 
Interested  in  for  years. 

So  in  order  to  enable  agency  heads 
to  permit  this  valuable  property  to  be 
used  firs:  in  the  Federal  establishment 
if  possible,  and  if  not  to  donate  it  under 
existing  legislation,  I  am  hitroduclng 
a  bill  which  defines  "excess  property" 
SLS  being  unneeded  by  the  agency  head 
or  of  too  short  a  remaining  storage  or 
shelf  life  for  possible  use  by  hJs  agency. 
The  bill  I  am  Introducing  also  makes 
special  provision  for  Items  In  the  medical 
stockpile  which  are  subject  to  special 
legislation  and  to  medical  materials  or 
supplies  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Speai'^r,  I  should  add  that  the 
second  sec"  ^n  of  my  bill  Is  a  companion 
to  S.  3328  which  was  introduced  in  the 
other  body  by  Senator  Proxmire  and  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Douglas  and 
Metcalf. 

It  should  be  added  in  conclusion  that 
there  Ls  urgency  about  the  passage  of  this 
legislation.  There  are  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  perisha,ble  items  which 
will  do  no  one  any  good  If  ways  and 
means  are  not  found  to  put  them  to  use. 
We  are  an  affluent  nation  but  there  Is  an 
end  to  the  amount  of  waste  we  can 
permit. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows; 

HA.  — 

A.  bill   to  amend   the  Federal  Property  and 

Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  to  per- 
mit certain  short  storage  Jt  ajneli  life 
property  to  be  declared  excess,  and  for 
other  purpooes 

Be  xt  enacted  [>y  the  Senate  and  House  Of 
RepreMntativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  para- 
graph (t)  of  section  3  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  .^ct  of  1949, 
as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  472),  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "  '  1 )  "  "Jnmed)at«ly  after  "Federal 
agency"  and  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  in  ilea  there- 
of a  comma  and  the  following-  "or  (2)  the 
remaining  storage  or  shelf  life  of  which  is 
determined  by  the  head  of  such  agency  to  be 
of  too  short  dtiratlon  to  Justify  continued 
retenUon  of  svsch  property  for  possible  use 
by  such   agency  " 

3*0.3.  fa)  Section  303  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  AdnalnistraUve  Servlcoe  Act  erf 
1949   as  amended  i  40  V  8  C   484)    Is  amended 


by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(p)(l)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  (referred  to 
hereinafter  In  this  subsection  as  the  'Secre- 
retary')  determines  that  the  remaining  stor- 
age or  ahelf  life  of  any  medical  materials  or 
suppUes  stored  for  national  emergency  pur- 
poses pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act.  as  amended  (50 
U.S.C.  »8»-h),  or  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Act  of  1960,  as  amended  (50  App.  U.S.C.  2251 
2297),  Is  of  too  short  a  duration  to  Justify 
their  continued  retention  for  national  emer- 
gency purposes,  such  materials  or  supplies 
shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 202  of  this  Act  to  be  excess  property.  If 
such  materials  or  supplies  are  not  transferred 
to  any  other  P*ederal  agency  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 202  of  this  Act,  they  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  disposal  pursuant  to  this  section  as 
surplus  proi>erty.  Whenever  practicable,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  such  determination  at 
such  time  as  to  Insure  that  such  medical  ma- 
terials or  supplies  can  be  disposed  of  in  com- 
pliance with  this  subsection  before  their 
shelf  Ufe  expires  and  they  are  rendered  txn- 
flt  for  human  lise. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  storage  or  shelf  life 
of  any  medical  materials  or  supplies  stored 
for  national  emergency  purposes ,  pursuant 
to  the  Acts  referred  to  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
this  subsection,  has  been  extended  as  the  re- 
sult of  retestlng.  the  Secretary  may  make 
as  to  such  materials  or  supplies  the  de- 
termination described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  with- 
in 30  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  stor- 
age or  shelf  life  of  such  materials  or  sup- 
plies has  been  extended. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  Inform  the  re- 
cipients of  medical  materials  or  supplies 
mivde  available  for  donation  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  of  the  estimated  remaining  stor- 
age or  shelf  life  of  such  materials  or  sup- 
plies, and  whether  the  original  estimated 
storage  life  thereof  has  been  extended  as 
the  result  of  retestlng. 

"(4)  The  United  States  shall  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  safety,  freshness,  or  ef- 
fectiveness of  any  medical  materials  or  sup- 
plies donated  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  Inform  all  recipients 
of  such  materials  or  supplies  of  that  fact." 

(b)  Section  402  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended   (40  0.S.C.  612),  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting,  Immediately  after  the  sec- 
tion number  "Sec.  403.",  the  subsection  des- 
ignation "(a)"; 

(2)  Striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  clause  designations  "(a)"  and 
"(b)",  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
clavise  designations  "(1)"  and  "(3)",  re- 
spectively; and 

(3)  Adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

,"(b)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  prescribe  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  any  executive  agency  having  in 
any  foreign  country  any  medic*!  materials 
or  supplies  which,  if  situated  within  the 
United  States  would  be  available  for  dona- 
tion pursuant  to  section  203 (p)  of  this  Act. 
may  donate  such  materials  or  supplies  with- 
out cost,  for  use  In  any  foreign  country, 
to  medical  or  health  organizations  which  are 
qualified  to  receive  such  materials  or  sup- 
plies   under    section    303  (p)    of    this    Act." 


INTOLERABLE       CONDITION       OP 
SHAW  JUNIOR  mOH  SCHOOL 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revlae  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
the  public  have  been  greatly  concerned 
about  the  Intolerable  condition  of  Shaw 
Junior  High  School,  and  have  recognized 
the  urgent  need  to  replace  the  present 
overcrowded  and  substandard  facility 
with  an  adequate,  up-to-date  school. 
However,  there  have  been  no  easy  solu- 
tions to  finding  and  financing  a  site  suit- 
able to  serve  the  Shaw  School  district. 
Despite  the  real  difficulties,  a  solution 
must  be  found  and  concrete  action  taken 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

I  believe  that  the  Initiation  of  an 
urban  renewal  project  in  the  area  offers 
some  new  opportunities  for  finding  a 
solution.  In  recent  weeks,  the  District 
Commissioners,  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission,  and  the  Redevel- 
opment Land  Agency  have  taken  official 
steE>s  to  initiate  the  planning  of  an  urban 
renewal  project  in  an  area  which  Is 
roughly  coterminus  with  the  service  area 
of  the  Shaw  Junior  High  School.  The 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment is  now  reviewing  the  request 
for  planning  fimds  filed  by  the  Re- 
development Land  Agency. 

Under  urban  renewal,  a  major  portion 
of  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  real  prop- 
erty within  the  site  selected  for  the 
school  can  be  financed  with  Federal 
urban  renewal  funds.  With  urban  re- 
newal assistance,  the  cost  of  the  site  to 
the  School  Board  can  be  reduced  to  what 
a  vacant  site  would  cost.  This  additional 
financial  assistance  would  provide  an 
opportunity  for  more  flexibility  in  the 
selection  of  a  proper  site  for  the  new 
facility  based  upon  sound  considerations 
of  school  and  neighborhood  needs. 

In  addition,  under  urban  renewal  the 
new  facility  can  be  constructed  while  the 
present  school  facility  Is  being  used,  and 
upon  completion  of  the  new  facility,  the 
land  upon  which  the  old  school  is  located 
can  be  used  for  the  construction  of  new 
low  or  moderate  income  housing  or  for 
some  other  appropriate  use. 

There  is  a  practical  problem  which 
must  be  solved  if  the  site  Is  to  be  acquired 
without  undue  delays  as  a  part  of  the 
urban  renewal  project.  Under  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  ' : 
1945,  the  statute  governing  the  exerci.«-'. 
of  urban  renewal  powers  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  may  not  exercise  its  power  to  ac- 
quire and  dispose  of  real  property  until 
after  official  adoption  of  an  urban  re- 
newal plan  by  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  approval  of  the 
plan  by  the  District  Comniissloners.  In 
a  project  of  the  size  p'.  1  .cope  of  the 
Shaw  School  urban  renewal  area  it  nor- 
mally takes  approximately  2  years 
to  prepare  an  urban  renewal  plan  for 
the  project  and  secure  required  local  and 
Federal  approvals  of  the  plan.  In  my 
opinion,  the  intolerable  condition  of  the 
Shaw  Junior  High  School  demands  more 
immediate  corrective  action  than  would 
be  possible  under  a  schedule  based  upon 
normal  urban  renewal  requirements. 

I  think  that  there  is  a  solution'  to  this 
problem.  In  1959,  the  Congress  simended 
the  Housing  Act  to  permit,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  physical  activities  in- 


cluding real  property  acquisition  in  ad- 
vance of  the  local  and  Federal  approvals 
of  an  urban  renewal  plan  for  the  entire 
project  area.  The  Federal  statute  also 
provides  that  Federal  loan  funds  may  be 
utilized,  where  requested,  for  these  activ- 
ities. Many  local  Jurisdictions  have  en- 
acted legislation  to  take  advantage  of 
these  provisions  of  the  national  legisla- 
I         tion. 

I  The  amendment  to  the  local  law  which 

I  I  am  introducing  today  to  authorize 
I  early  land  acquisition  under  urban  re- 
I  newal  powers  would  provide  a  practical 
I  and  effective  technique  to  permit  prompt 
I  acquisition  and  preparation  of  an  ac- 
I  ceptable  site  for  a  new  Shaw  Junior  High 

I  School.  At  least  2  years  could  be  saved 
I  over  the  time  required  if  the  regular  ur- 
ban renewal  planning  process  and  plan 
approvals  are  followed.  The  legislation 
I  am  introducing  would  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of 
1945  to  provide  the  authority  for  the  Re- 
development Land  Agency  to  exercise  its 
urban  renewal  powers  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  and  preparing  a  site  for  a  new 
Shaw  Junior  High  School  prior  to  official 
local  adoption  and  approval  of  an  urban 
renewal  plan  for  the  entire  Shaw  project 
area.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that,  under 
the  proposed  amendment,  the  District 
Commissioners  retain  their  responsibility 
for  selection  of  the  site  and  approval  of 
the  acquisition  and  disposition  of  all 
property  within  the  site  selected  for  the 
new  facility.  The  legislation  does  not 
therefore  change  the  manner  in  which 
the  site  would  be  officially  selected  if  ur- 
ban renewal  powers  were  not  involved, 
and  In  no  way  diminishes  the  authority 
and  responsibility  of  the  Congress  and 
the  District  Commissioners  in  the  deci- 
sions affecting  the  nattire  of  the  facility 
to  be  built  and  the  financing  of  Its  con- 
struction. 

I  urge  the  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion for  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a 
proper  and  Important  step  In  meeting 
our  responsibility  to  eliminate  an  intol- 
erable situation  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 


AN  ADDRESS  BY  A  DISTINGUISHED 
PUERTO  RICAN,  DR.  ARTURO  MO- 
RALES -  CARRI  6n 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Puerto  Rico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  Is  with  pleasure  and  pride  that  I  call 
attention  to  an  address  by  a  distin- 
guished Puerto  RIcan  and  my  friend.  Dr. 
Arturo  Morales-Carri6n,  special  adviser 
to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States,  which  was 
delivered  ^f ore  the  Naval  Academy  For- 
eign Affairs  Conference,  Annapolis,  Md., 
on  April  22, 1966. 

Dr.  Morales-Carridn  is  an  expert  on 
Latin  American  affairs.  He  is  also  a 
statesman  and  a  scholar. 

In  this  magnificent  speech,  Dr.  Mo- 
rales-Carrl6n  distills  complicated,  histo- 


rical, ciu-rent,  and  emerging  problems  in- 
to language  of  simplicity.  He  is  con- 
cerned with  the  human  values,  with  the 
people  that  cause  the  problems,  and  who 
must  be  helped  in  solving  them,  as  they 
must  also  help  themselves.  He  con- 
siders these  perplexities  in  the  light  of 
today's  complicated  world,  of  relieving 
human  misery,  of  unleashing  the 
shackles  which  have  boimd  progress 
through  countless  years  and  of  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  society  which  will 
emerge.  I  believe  that  with  the  right 
policies  to  guide  us,  we  can  insure  that 
the  new  society  of  South  America  will  be 
in  keeping  with  our  democratic  Ideology. 

As  the  address  emphasizes,  three  In- 
gredients necessary  to  meaningful  and 
effective  policymaking  are  knowledge, 
experience,  and  wisdom,  and  the  last  in- 
gredient is  not  only  the  most  important, 
but  the  most  uncertain.  In  our  deal- 
ings with  the  world  and  its  people  we 
must  exercise  wisdom,  but  first,  we  must 
achieve  it.  Tomorrow's  stage  and  tomor- 
row's drama  of  world  events  is  the  future, 
and  unless  we  go  now  about  setting  that 
stage,  it  may  not  be  a  drama  to  our 
liking. 

Dr.  Morales-Carrl6n  speaks  of  the 
great  surge  of  population  expansion 
throughout  Latin  America.  He  says  it  is 
a  continent  of  young  people  who  are 
mostly  in  the  cities  and  represent,  there- 
fore, "to  a  high  degree,  the  hope,  the 
problem  and  the  pathos  of  city  life." 
These  young  peole  are  also  the  real  hope 
of  tomorrow,  for  It  is  they  who  will  either 
construct  a  peaceful,  progressive  society 
through  the  land,  or  who  will  create 
more  problems.  They  are  the  logical 
target  of  both  the  Communist  and  the 
democratic  world.  Unless  we  reach  this 
target,  the  consequences  cannot  be  pre- 
dicted. 

Latin  America  is  truly  in  a  revolution- 
ary status;  it  is  a  land  of  change,  where 
nothing  Is  static  except  perhaps  the  set- 
ting, the  geography.  We  can  inspire 
these  changes  and  help  to  create  the 
right  climate  for  them — the  ideas,  sys- 
tem of  production,  social  structure, 
power  ocwnplexes,  and  economic  forces. 
We  can  do  all  of  this  through  our  lead- 
ership, help,  exchange  of  Ideas,  and 
working  with  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  and  other  international 
bodies,  recognizing  that  Latin  America 
today  is  not  thinking  in  terms  of  nuclear 
deterrents  or  world  armed  conflict,  but 
is  rather  concerned  with  a  better  way  of 
life,  a  fair  system  of  politics,  and  social 
Justice. 

These  points  and  many  other  fasci- 
nating observations  are  made  in  Dr.  Mo- 
rales-CarrI6n's  address.  I  am  sure  that 
every  Member  of  the  House  will  benefit 
from  reading  It,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  take  this  opportunity  to  include 
the  address  in  the  extension  and  revi- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  address  follows : 

Latin  America  :  A  Nrw  Exploration 
(By  Dr.  Arturo  Moralee-Carribn ) 
Those  of  us  who  watch  the  hemisphere 
ramparts  are  highly  gratified  to  learn  of  your 
Interest  In  exploring  here  the  "terra  in- 
cognita" of  Latin  America.  It  is  an  arduous 
but  fascinating  task,  as  the  saUors  of  old 
discovered,  when  they  started  the  great  era 


of  New  World  explorations.  But  today,  geo- 
graphical discovery  is  not  enough.  We  dont 
have  to  chart  the  seas  and  lands  which  com- 
prise tiur  hemisphere.  We  have  to  chart  new 
courses  in  the  area  of  social  and  ctUtural 
behaviour:  we  have  to  discover  psycholog^lcal 
motivations  in  the  field  of  politics  and  eco- 
nomics. We  have  to  grasp  value  systems 
which  are  highly  complex.  These  are  rough 
seas,  my  friends,  and  the  weather  may  be 
stormy.  But  I  am  certain  that  your  sea- 
manship in  this  adventurous  ocean  will  be 
at  par  with  the  fine  traditions  of  the  Naval 
Academy. 

You  are  setting  forth  in  a  long  voyage 
in  understanding,  when  you  attempt  to  learn 
about  International  affairs  and  about  the 
intricacies  of  policy-making.  Three  requi- 
sites are  needed,  in  my  opinion,  for  a  success- 
ful completion  of  this  effort.  The  first  is 
knowledge — knowledge  of  basic  facts  about 
the  lands  and  peoples  to  be  explored.  This 
knowledge  is  not  difficult  to  obtain.  Our  af- 
fluent society  has  abundant  knowledge,  avaU- 
able  to  the  yovmg.  All  you  have  to  do  la  to 
follow  the  prescription  given  to  me  by  an 
Andaluclan  professor:  "Jarabe  de  codos  a 
una  mente  clara" — a  lot  of  elbow  greaM, 
added  to  a  clear  mind. 

But,  then,  after  knowledge,  comes  experi- 
ence. Here  we  are  treading  on  more  diffi- 
cult grounds,  for  there  Is  no  short  cut  to 
experience.  It  requires  the  rub  of  the  world, 
which  no  book,  no  professor,  no  academy  can 
give.  It  comes  through  trial  and  error  and 
sometimes  It's  the  priceless  product  of  frus- 
tration and  failure. 

And  the  third  requirement  is  wisdom. 
Here  is.  Indeed,  a  rare  gift.  Its  quality  is  very 
restrained.  It  doesnt  drop  like  a  gentle  rain 
from  heaven.  It  belongs  to  the  area  of  hu- 
man scarcity.  It  is  not  Just  a  mixture  of 
knowledge  and  experience.  It  grows  from 
within,  from  a  depth  of  feeling  and  thinking 
which  Is  highly  individualized,  and  not  eas- 
ily measiired  by  our  most  sensitive  com- 
puters. 

These  three  ingredients  go  into  the  exer- 
cise which  we  call  policy-making.  But  while 
we  can  be  fairly  certain  of  the  first — knowl- 
edge— and  can  secure  to  a  high  degree  the 
needed  expertise,  we  are  never  sure  of  achiev- 
ing the  third — wisdom.  Only  history  pres- 
erves the  roll-call  of  the  wise.  And  even, 
then,  historical  Judgments  are  often  fickle 
and  subject  to  constant  revision. 

There  is  no  choice  but  to  be  ready  to  re- 
vise our  Judgments  in  the  elusive  search  for 
wisdom.  The  beginning  of  wisdom  perhaps 
lies  In  the  realization  that  our  world  la  in 
a  state  of  flux,  that  change  is  a  basic  rule  In 
national  and  international  life,  and  that  new 
modes  of  thought  and  feeling  are  constantly 
emerging.  PoUcy-maklng  does  not  deal  with 
a  world  of  frozen  things  and  stratified  con- 
cepts: It  rather  deals  with  a  stream  where,  as 
the  Greek  sage,  Heraclltus,  once  remarked, 
"we  cannot  bathe  In  the  same  waters,  for 
there  Is  always  an  onrushlng  of  new  waves." 

What  are  the  new  onrushlng  waves  of 
Latin  Americans?  What  are  the  new  modes 
of  thought  and  feeling?  The  answers,  I  am 
afraid,  may  be  too  complex  or  time-consum- 
ing, but  I  shall  try  to  sketch  a  few  thoughts, 
a  few  pointers,  which  might  be  useful  to 
your  exploration. 

In  sketching  these  p>olnters,  I  must,  like 
Janus,  the  Greek  god,  look  Into  both  the 
past  and  the  future,  although  I  fully  sym- 
pathize with  that  college  professor  who  was 
always  talking  about  the  futtire  until  one 
of  his  students  asked:  "Why  do  you  talk  so 
much  about  the  future?  The  professor  re- 
plied: "Because  that's  a  place  where  I  am 
planning  to  spend  a  lot  of  time." 

One  basic  fact  to  remember  about  Latin 
America  is  that  it  is  not  an  "emerging"  re- 
gion nor  a  group  of  "emerging  nations."  His- 
torically, It  has  been  around  for  quite  a  while. 
Neither  Is  It  a  unit,  a  coherent  whole.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  la  a  polycentrtc  cultural 
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universe.  It  Is  a  region  where  power  haa 
b«en  dispersed  and  Iragrnented  In  many 
ways.  Latin  America  Is  a  creature  of  dis- 
persion geographical  disperson,  cultural  dis- 
persion, power  dlspxTSlon  It  has  laelonifed 
to  the  world  of  the  political  invertebrates, 
ever  since  the  Napwleonlc  times.  You  cannot 
deal  with  It  as  with  the  well-rounded  co- 
herent po^er  entitles — the  political  verte- 
brates—  in  the  contemporary  period  England, 
Prance,  Germany,  Russia,  Japan,  even  China. 
Cultural  diversity  and  political  polvcentrism 
are  the  rule  In  Latin  America — a  potpourri,  a 
guiso  or  stew  made  of  the  most  varied  In- 
gredients, savory  and  pungent,  not  easily  di- 
gestible to  thoee  who  are  tasting  It  for  the 
arst  time. 

Another  basic  fact  to  remember  is  that 
Latin  America,  In  spite  of  Ita  contradiction*, 
Its  diversity,  its  apparent  exoticism.  Is  very 
much  a  part  of  the  West,  not  to  be  lumped 
with  the  African  and  the  Asiatic  countries. 
as  an  "alien"  culture.  The  basic  Latin  Amer- 
ican streak  is  Mediterranean,  with  the 
Iberian  pattern  incorporating  elements  of 
the  Greco-Roman  world,  of  the  Arabic  civili- 
zations and  the  middle  Afrlcaxi  culture*,  as 
well  as  the  ancient  Indian  herlt.nges.  but  al- 
ways striving  to  emphasize  the  dominant 
trends  of  Western  culture  In  the  social  and 
economic  institutions,  the  religion,  the  econ- 
omy, the  law,  the  artistic  expressions.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  a  distinguished  Cuban  sociolo- 
gist, Fernando  Ortiz,  coined  the  term  "trans- 
culturatlon."  to  designate  the  migration  of 
men.  Ideas,  words.  Institutions  and  plants  to 
the  New  World  milieu,  which  went  into  the 
creation  of  the  mosaic  which  Is  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

But  Latin  America's  process  of  adjustment 
was  strongly  affected  by  lt«  geography,  which 
had  such  a  heavy  influence  on  the  historical 
development  of  the  area 

Latin  American  history  is  not.  like  U.S.  his- 
tory, a  march  from  East  to  West,  an  orderly 
and  systematic  flUlng  In  of  the  land,  of  the 
wide,  open  spaces  The  struggle  against 
geography — with  few  exceptions — has  failed 
to  achieve  complete  success.  For  Latin 
America,  geography  is  seldom  a  friend,  and 
frequently  an  enemy  It  is  too  often  an  un- 
tamed force.  Chile,  for  Instance,  has  been 
called  a  geographical  extravaganza.  A  Q«r- 
man  philosopher,  Count  Von  Keyserllng, 
while  traveling  In  the  Bolivian  and  Peruvian 
altlplano,  felt  that  he  was  going  through  a 
lunar  landscape  and  after  experiencing  the 
soroche  or  mountain  sickness,  wrote  about 
the  "dissolution  of  personality  "  The  jun- 
gles of  the  eastern  divide  have  been  called  a 
green  hell,  and  have  been  described  by  some 
writer*  in  terms  quite  adequate  for  an  addi- 
tional chapter  to  Dante's  Divine  Comfdy. 
The  Amazon,  according  to  a  contemporary 
Brazilian  writer.  Vlanna  Moog,  "Is  an  un- 
patriotic river,  since  if  experts  are  to  be  be- 
lieved, the  land  It  swallows  up  only  to  dis- 
gorge later  In  the  Atlantic  Is  carried  along 
by  the  Oulf  Stream  to  add  new  territories  to 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  in  the  alluvial 
formations  of  Yucat&n  and  Florida." 

There  are,  of  course.  In  Latin  America 
charming  and  hospitable  valleys,  rich  and 
generous  lands,  magnificent  beaches,  breath- 
taking views  but  the  challenge  to  communi- 
cations Is  still  a  formidable  one  and  most  of 
the  area  Is  compartmentallz-ed.  Isolated,  dis- 
persed The  spine  of  the  .Andes  has  para- 
doxically created  a  political  Invertebrate. 

But  If  Latin  America  Is  a  sftudy  In  human 
and  social  perplexity  It  Is  a  perplexity  that 
Is  very  much  alive  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It 
Is  alive  and  growing  at  an  amazing  rate  It 
has  been  fashionable  to  talk  of  the  popula- 
tion explosion — Influenc^Kl  as  we  are  by  mili- 
tary Jarifon.  The  Latin  Americans,  however, 
do  not  explode.  They  Just  make  love  and 
have  babies.  In  1955,  the  population  was  176 
million;  at  the  end  of  1964,  it  reached  225 
mUllon;   a  gain  of  SO  million  la  ten  years  i 


The  biological  escalation,  IX  continued,  will 
give  ufl  an  Increase  of  population  for  the 
decade  1970-1980  of  over  91  mllUon:  almost 
one  hundred  million  In  ten  years  I  The  com- 
puters on  vital  statistics  will  be  kept  busy; 
so  will  the  pediatricians. 

This  population  growth  Is  changing  the 
face  of  lAtln  America.  It  Is  no  longer  the 
traditional  land  of  maflana  so  dear  to  Ameri- 
can cUchis;  It  Is  Instead,  tbe  land  of  chil- 
dren, of  youthful  faces — a  new  biological 
look.  Recent  census-taking  has  revealed 
that  more  than  50  percent  of  the  population 
Is  under  20  years  of  age.  This  Is  an  onnish- 
Ing  wave  that  proves  how  right  the  old  sage 
HeracUtus  was. 

But  where  are  all  these  youthful  faces? 
Are  they  fllllng  the  geographical  spaces  and 
spreading  acroBS  the  vast  hinterland  of  the 
continent?  Not  so,  say  the  statistical  Indices. 
For  Instance:  Brazil.  Chile,  Mexico  and  Peru 
have  among  them  60  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Latin  America.  Their  urban  popula- 
tion was  over  35  million  In  1950;  In  1960,  It 
climbed  to  nearly  60  million.  The  young  are 
mostly  In  the  cities. 

They  are,  to  a  high  degree,  the  hope,  the 
problem  and  the  pathos  of  city  life.  "Prom 
the  Rio  Grande  to  Cape  Horn  In  every  second 
oomn  carried  toward  a  grave  Is  the  body  of 
a  child  who  could  live  no  longer  than  five 
years,"  reports  World  Health,  the  magazine 
of  the  World  Health  Organization.  "Among 
children  aged  one  to  four,  half  the  deaths 
swe  attributed  to  malnutrition." 

The  youthful  world  of  Latin  America,  the 
world  of  adoleecents.  Is  putting  tremendous 
pressure  on  the  educational  facilities,  from 
the  primary  schools  to  the  universities.  It's 
worrying  the  economists  no  end,  as  they  con- 
sider and  revise  their  new  theories  about  the 
"Input"  and  "output"  of  the  economic  pro- 
cess. It  startles  the  politicians,  for  the 
youthful  teenagers  have  a  knack  of  taking 
to  the  streets  and  of  shaking  the  very  seats 
of  government  power.  And  finally,  it  Irri- 
tates the  generals  and  the  zealous  custodians 
of  public  order.  The  emerging  mass  of  ado- 
lescents Is  a  great  human  target  In  the  strug- 
gle of  Ideologies,  with  the  Communists  and 
the  Cbristlan  Democrats  battling  for  Its  al- 
legiance, and  the  more  moderate  democratic 
groups  and  parties  Increasing  their  efforts 
to  rejuvenate  their  traditional  political  lead- 
ership. 

We  may  »y,  in  repeating  an  outworn 
cllch*,  that  the  youthful  groups  are  the  fu- 
ture of  Latin  America.  But  what  kind  of  a 
future?  The  trends  will  depend  to  a  high 
degree  on  the  vision  and  foresight  of  their 
adult  contempwariee.  For  this  vision  is  the 
factor  which  can  provide  the  constructive 
channels  for  the  explosive  energy  of  the  new 
generations. 

The  population  growth  has  sharpened  the 
inadequacies  of  the  social  and  economic 
structures  of  Latin  America.  And  there  Is 
a  growing  body  of  thinking,  among  respon- 
sible Latin  Amertoans,  a  certain  outlook 
which  la  beginning  to  Influence  economic  de- 
cisions, political  action  and  the  complex  net- 
work of  International  relationships. 

One  basic  premise  of  this  t.htiivir>g  is  that 
Latin  America  Is  now  truly  In  a  revolutionary 
situation.  This  may  sotind  paradoxical,  for 
we  are  used  to  the  notion  that  Latin  America 
Is  the  classical  land  of  revolutions. 

But  letli  not  confuse  the  traditional  ex- 
ercise of  star-studded  officers  In  executing 
palace  coups  with  the  profound  urge  for 
change  which  is  sweeping  Latin  America. 
While  the  military  In  many  countries  played 
the  dangerous  game  of  musical  chairs,  the 
agrarian  structure,  based  on  the  hacienda, 
largely  remained  untouched. 

The  haciCTuia — or  fazenda  In  Brazil— or- 
ganized rural  life  since  the  colonial  period. 
It  became  a  self-centered  world,  mirroring 
the  Isolation  and  dispersion  of  power  In  Latin 
America.  It  was  a  system  of  economic  pro- 
duction; a  cell  of  political  and  even  military 
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action;  a  powerful  social  structure  based 
on  "famillsmo"  or  the  predominance  of  fam- 
ily ties  and  values:  and  a  system  of  human 
relationships,  a  way  of  life,  a  "culture"  la 
the  deepest  and  broadest  sense  of  the  word. 
The  hacienda  was  the  coimterpart  of  the 
city,  which  inherited  the  administrative 
tradition  of  the  colonial  period — the  city 
with  Its  bureaucrats,  Its  lawyers.  Its  am- 
bitious traders,  and,  of  course,  its  military 

headquarters  where  the  men  of  the  sword 

the  espadonea — dreamed  their  dreams  of 
Napoleonic  grandetir  and  plotted  against 
each  other.  In  this  exercise,  the  military 
were  aided  by  crafty  lavs^ers.  who  were  al- 
ways ready  to  write  the  proclamations,  ra- 
tionalizing the  next  "cuartelazo."  (Note 
that  this  Spanish  word  "cuartelazo"  Is  much 
more  appropriate  than  "coup  d'6tat."  For 
what  was  Involved  In  many  cases  was  action 
by  the  "cuartel."  and  not  a  sophisticated 
"coup"  against  the  "state") . 

The  world  of  the  hacienda  has  been  shaken 
to  Its  very  roots.  It  has  not  altogether  van- 
ished, but  the  cracks  are  already  showing. 
It  has  not  kept  with  with  modem  tech- 
nology and  Is  being  challenged  by  the  new 
social  pressures.  Piu-thermore,  the  old 
"paternalismo"  Is  no  longer  acceptable  to 
many  peons  who  are  now  learning  about 
trade  unions,  and  collective  bargaining.  The 
disenchtuited  peons  are  flocking  to  the  city, 
where  the  lure  of  modernity  Is  great.  The 
cities  are  being  transformed,  with  the  em- 
phasis on  new  Industries,  requiring  a  va- 
riety of  new  services.  Generating  this  trans- 
formation Is  an  emerging  middle  sector, 
which  Is  not  subservient  to  the  old  oligar- 
chical families.  This  new  middle  class  Is 
eager  to  wield  political  and  social  power, 
sometimes  In  alliance  with  new  groups  with- 
in the  mUltary. 

This  brief  social  sketch  adds  up  to  a  rev- 
olutionary situation.  For  Latin  America  U 
anything  but  static.  Ideas,  systems  of  pro- 
duction, social  structure,  power  complexes— 
everything  \a  beginning  to  change.  The 
economic  aspects  of  change  have  been  care- 
fully studied;  much  less  so,  the  political, 
social  and  cultural  aspects.  The  economic 
basis  of  life  can  be  reduced  to  meaningful 
statistics.  It  has,  therefore,  been  easier 
to  formulate  a  new  economic  thought  for 
Latin  America  and  to  make  a  diagnosis  of 
Its  economic  ills,  than  to  delve  into  the 
much  more  baffling  world  of  culttiral  moti- 
vations   and   political    action. 

The  new  economic  philosophy  Is  based 
on  the  theory  of  development.  Its  theoreti- 
cal expression  Is  fotmd  in  the  reports  of  the 
UJN.  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica or  in  the  technical  papers  prepared  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
other  International  organizations.  Its  ac- 
tion program  Is  found  in  the  1961  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Est*,  which  establUhed  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress.  In  the  reports  of  the  Inter- 
American  Committee  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  the  work  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank. 

Latin  American  development  requires  a 
massive  effort,  both  national  and  mftma- 
tlonal,  to  expand  and  modernize  Industry 
and  agrlcvUture;  to  tackle  agrarian  reform, 
transportation  development  and  rural  mod- 
ernization; to  promote  housing,  education 
and  public  health,  all  within  an  integrated 
national  development  plan,  aiming  at  self- 
sustained  economic  growth.  It  envisions 
close  International  collaboration  In  the  pro- 
motion of  trade  and  communications  and 
the  strengthening  of  national  currencies. 

The  United  States  has  committed  Its  fi- 
nancial support  to  this  effort.  It  has  become 
an  established  part  of  U.S.  policy.  The  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  has  adopted 
It  as  Its  economic  program  and  as  a  blueprint 
for  multinational  action.  In  spite  of  many 
difficulties  and  shortcomings,  of  many  pain- 
ful  shortages,   particularly  in   the   field  of 


human  resources,  the  Alliance — as  an  expres- 
sion of  Latin  American  economic  develt^- 
ment — Is  beginning  to  move.  It  Is  really,  as 
Dr.  Jo66  A.  Mora,  the  OAS  Secretary  General, 
recently  pointed  out,  "not  an  Alliance  for 
Progress,  but  an  Alliance  in  Progress." 

But  beyond  the  basic  economic  thrust, 
there  lies  the  Impact  on  the  new  social  and 
political  world  of  Latin  America.  Economic 
action  as  envisaged  really  alms  at  national 
Integration,  by  wiping  out — or  profotmdly 
changing — the  tradition  bipolar  world  of  the 
hacienda  and  the  city,  and  by  Incorporating 
Into  the  stream  of  national  life,  the  mar- 
ginalized and  neglected  elements — the  In- 
dians, the  rural  poor,  the  Isolated  and 
dls(>ersed  commtmlties.  And  It  alms  at 
regional  Integration,  wMch,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Wars  of  Independence,  is  begin- 
ning to  have  a  real,  not  a  rhetorical  meaning. 

The  economists  see  In  an  Integrated  Latin 
America  the  great  consumers'  market,  the 
vast  economic  space  that  will  make  possible 
real  Industrialization  and  economic  expan- 
sion and  the  breakdown  of  the  compartmen- 
talized, fragmented,  economic  archipelago  of 
the  past. 

But  integration  Is  also  developing  a  politi- 
cal and  cultural  mystique.  It  is  beglnmng  to 
appeal  to  the  parliamentary  leadership,  to  the 
political  parties,  to  the  university  community 
and  to  the  young.  It  is,  in  this  sense,  not 
merely  concerned  with  the  statistical  im- 
peratives of  the  new  economic  thought,  but 
with  a  new  psychological  urge  to  do  away 
with  an  invertebrate,  balkanized  Latin  Amer- 
ica. It  seeks  a  voice  and  a  role  for  Latin 
America  In  the  contemporary  world.  Re- 
gional Integration  is  one  of  the  most  revolu- 
tionary doctrines  that  has  swept  the  area, 
since  the  unfulfilled  dreams  of  Bolivar  and 
the  LlberattM's. 

Sometimes,  It  has  been  referred  to  as  con- 
tinental nationalism.  Its  alms  may  be  too 
grandiose  for  the  Immediate  political  and 
economic  reality.  But  many  Latin  Americans 
feel  that  their  nationalism  needs  a  recasting. 
While  nationalism  built  the  limited  world 
of  the  thirteen  original  colonies  Into  the 
United  States  of  today — a  great  cohesive  ef- 
fort In  Western  history — in  Latin  America, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Brazil,  nation- 
alism was  a  factor  of  dispersion  and  isola- 
tion. It  failed  to  preserve  the  imposing  his- 
torical cohesion,  the  power  structure  of  the 
Spanish  empire.  But  nation-building  now 
has  a  new  meaning  with  the  emerging  doc- 
trines of  economic  development. 

It  is  symptomatic  of  the  revolutionary 
situation  in  Latin  America  that  the  most 
alert  pohtlcal  or  Intellecttial  leadership,  com- 
mitted to  the  preservation  of  western  values, 
is  looking  beyond  national  frontiers  toward 
the  creation  of  regional  cw  subreglonal 
groupings,  with  a  new  coherence  and  soli- 
darity. 

These  are  some  of  the  pointers  to  the  fu- 
ture, some  of  the  onrushing  waves  to  which 
we  were  alerted  by  HeracUtus.  LaUn  Amer- 
ica is  in  a  crisis  of  growth.  It  is  not  an 
affluent  but  an  ardent  land.  It  Is  not  think- 
ing—as the  United  States  is — of  nuclear  de- 
terrents, of  containment,  of  the  balance  of 
terror,  of  controlled  reprisals  or  the  Inad- 
vertent war.  It  is  primarily  concerned  with 
Its  social  pressures,  its  slums.  Its  lack  of 
productivity,  the  crUU  of  Its  oligarchies,  the 
scheming  of  Its  military,  the  squabbles  of  Its 
poUtlcos,  and  the  agitation  of  its  young 
people.  It  is  highly  involved  In  the  social 
question,  not  the  nuclear  question. 

Latin  America  Is  perhaps  the  crucible  of  a 
new  form,  a  new  mode  of  the  Western  World, 
which  because  of  historical  vicissitudes  and 
the  contemporary  power  relationships,  Is  not 
evolving  imder  the  shadow  of  a  possible  nu- 
clear confilct,  and,  therefore,  Is  less  obsessed 
with  nuclear  anmhilatlon — a  form,  an  en- 
tity which  will  most  probably  not  project  Its 
economic  or  poUtical  power  In  other  conti- 


nents, but  will  concentrate  its  efforts  In  the 
development  of  its  huge  hinterland  and  the 
taming  of  its  geography.  Before  conquer- 
ing outer  space,  Latin  America  has  Its  own 
geographical  and  social  space  to  conquer.  It 
will  be  for  a  long  time  a  paradoxical  arena 
of  human  turmoil  and  clashing  ways  of  life, 
a  land  of  tensions  and  generational  struggles, 
largely  self -centered.  To  some.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  despairing  land  to  explore,  a 
nemesis  of  computers  and  organized  rational 
thinking,  a  source  of  exasperation  to  policy 
makers  engaged  in  the  power  balancing 
process. 

To  others.  It  will  continue  to  be  a  fascinat- 
ing chapter  In  the  adventures  and  troubles 
and  contradictions  of  modem  man  In  build- 
ing a  more  hiunan  and  fruitful  social  order, 
and  an  Invitation  to  the  quest  for  knowl- 
edge, experience  and  wisdom. 


NEW  LEPTWING  IN  AMERICA  MAK- 
ING AS  ITS  GOAL  IN  LIFE  PURG- 
ING OF  DEMOCRATIC  CANDIDATES 
WHO  DO  NOT  OPPOSE  AND  CRIT- 
ICIZE THE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  read  an  article  appearing  in 
the  Evans  and  Novak  column. 

According  to  this  col'imn,  the  new  left 
wing  in  America  is  making  as  their  goal 
in  life  the  purging  of  democratic  can- 
didates who  do  not  opp>06e  and  criticize 
the  administration's  policies  and  actions 
in  South  Vietnam. 

I  note  further  that  one  of  the  great 
brains  and  money  raisers  in  this  new 
left-leftwing  is  a  person  by  the  name  of 
Michael  Straus.  I  think  this  is  the  same 
Michael  Straus  who  was  Commissioner 
of  Reclamation  when  the  infamous  third 
division  of  the  Rlverton  project  in  Wyo- 
ming was  authorized  and  passed.  To  give 
you  an  example  of  the  great  wLsdom  and 
vision  that  Mr.  Straus  possesses  I  refer 
you  to  Public  Law  88-278  which  gives  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  the  authority  to 
buy  land  in  the  third  division.  Now 
pending  before  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  is  H.R.  7398. 
a  bill  which  would  completely  write  off 
the  cost  of  this  project  and  this  is  what 
will  have  to  be  done  eventually.  In  sim- 
ple language,  the  third  division  of  the 
Rlverton  project  is  a  complete  flop.  In 
my  opinion,  the  campaign  to  purge  in- 
cumbent Democratic  Congressmen  who 
support  President  Johnson's  policy  in 
South  Vietnam  will  meet  with  the  same 
fate. 

I  might  not  have  made  the  same  deci- 
sions that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  made  sind  I  might  not  agree 
with  everything  that  he  does  in  South 
Vietnam  or  anyix'here  else,  but  I  do  not 
have  his  responsibility,  i  might  not  even 
agree  with  the  leadership  of  this  House 
but  I  do  not  have  the  Speaker's  respon- 
sibility either.  I  resent  as  a  Democrat, 
as  a  Member  of  this  House,  and  also  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  the  new  left- 
leftwlng  just  as  much  as  I  resent  the 


new  rlght-rlghtwlng.  If  they  desire  a 
political  battle  to  purge  Democratic  can- 
didates, I  invite  them  to  participate  In 
the  November  election  in  the  great  State 
of  New  Mexico.  I  think  this  wouid  be  an 
excellent  testing  ground  and  I  would  be 
delighted  to  have  my  opponent  receive 
their  help. 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 

MoNXT  roR  THi  Lett 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
On  the  eve  of  last  Sunday's  (May  16)  peace 
march  on  the  White  House,  youthful  demon- 
strators mingled  with  left  wing  fat  cats  in 
the  fashionable  Northwest  Washington  home 
of  Michael  Straus  (an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  In  Roosevelt  days) . 

Present  at  the  Saturday  night  affair  were 
some  of  the  leading  lions  of  the  p>eace  move- 
ment headed  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock,  the 
pedlatrlclan-ttu-ned-polltlclan.  Their  piu-- 
pose:  to  raise  money  to  defeat  liberal  Dem- 
ocratic candidates  who  support  President 
Johnson  on  Vietnam. 

Actually,  the  evening  at  the  Straus  home 
was  pretty  much  of  a  flop.  Not  all  the 
wealthy  liberals  invited  turned  up.  Thoee 
that  did  were  a  little  skeptical  of  turning 
their  checks  over  to  "non-professionals" 
right  on  the  spot.  Still,  the  effort  was  an- 
other example  of  the  surprising  determina- 
tion of  the  New  Left  to  get  into  practical 
ixilltlcs. 

The  naked  attempt  to  pressure  Democratic 
candidates  Into  opposing  Mr.  Johnson  on 
Vietnam,  launched  last  faff^  Washington, 
has  not  disintegrated  as  many  professional 
politicians  predicted  it  would. 

The  determination  Is  particularly  shown 
In  the  fund-raising  effort  by  the  National 
Conference  for  New  Politics,  which  has  rented 
swanky  offices  at  660  Klfth  Avenue  In  Man- 
hattan. Recently,  It  sent  out  a  fund-raising 
appeal  signed  by  Simon  Casady,  a  left-wing 
CaltfonUa  politician;  Julian  Bond,  the  paid 
staffer  for  the  Student  Non-Violent  Coordi- 
nating Committee  (Snick)  who  became  a 
martyr  to  Uberals  when  denied  a  seat  In  the 
Georgia  legislature,  and  the  ubiquitous  Dr. 
Spock. 

The  Spock-Bond-Casady  letter  Is  supposed 
to  bring  In  $66,000  to  finance  peace  candi- 
dates this  year.  If  It  doesn't,  plans  are  afoot 
for  another  fund  appeal  to  a  smaller  clien- 
tele— this  one  signed  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  who  has  displayed  an  unfailing 
touch  in  money -raising. 

The  money  Is  supposed  to  go  to  a  "white 
list"  of  some  60  peace  candidates,  about  80 
of  them  running  for  Congress — some  of  them 
Incumbent,  more  of  them  challenging  in- 
cumbents. And  the  placid  attitude  by  regu- 
lar Democrats  Is  changing  Into  deep  concern. 

Consider  Rep.  James  Michael  KAtrLzr.  a 
46-year-old  freshman  Democrat  elected  dur- 
ing the  LBJ  landslide  of  1964  from  the  Re- 
publican stronghold  of  Onondaga  County 
(SjTacuse),  N.T.  Hanlxt  Is  a  straight-out 
liberal  on  bread-and-butter  matters,  but 
also  happens  to  be  an  antl-Communlst — a 
fatal  fault  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  Left. 

Hanlet  found  this  out  the  night  of  Sun- 
day, May  1,  when  he  traveled  home  to  Syra- 
cuse to  meet  with  local  leaders  of  the  Liberal 
Party.  Hanlet  was  the  Liberal  as  well  as 
the  Democratic  nominee  in  1964.  But,  since 
then,  the  Syracuse  Liberal  Party  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  New  Left.  On  May  1,  they 
made  clear  to  Hanlet  they  were  unalterably 
opposed  to  his  support  of  the  President  In 
Vietnam, 

As  a  result,  Hanlet  withdrew  from  con- 
sideration for  the  Liberal  nomination.  It 
Is  now  likely  to  go  to  a  peace  candidate: 
Norman  Balabanlan,  a  professor  of  electrical 
engineering  at  Syracuse  University  who 
lately  has  been  on  sabbatical  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Callfoml*  at  Berkeley — national 
headquarters  of  the  New  Left. 
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The  arithmetic  la  ominous  far  Hanut. 
In  1964.  he  won  by  only  5000  votes  while 
getting  44U0  vot^s  on  the  Liberal  line.  More- 
over, the  Liberal  endor.sement  could  be  worth 
more  this  year  '.t  !t  '.s  backed  by  funds  pro- 
vided by  The  National  Conference  for  New 
Politics. 

That's  why  regular  Democrats  are  taking 
serloualy  such  efforts  as  the  fund-raising 
party  in  the  Straus  home  la«t  Saturday  night. 
It  fits  m  with  an  admission  of  goals  by  "In- 
ter^'hange  "  a  publication  sponsored  by 
Snlcit.  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety, the  Mississippi  Democratic  Freedom 
Party,  the  Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear 
Policy  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  and 
the  National  Students  Association.  "Inter- 
change" decliu-es 

Maybe  he  i  an  independent  c&ndldate) 
could  get  only  a  small  vote  but  could  take 
enough  votes  away  from  Congressman  X  to 
cause  X  to  lose  to  the  otlier  major  party 
candidate  This  would  be  a  way  of  showing 
both  parties  that  some  people  felt  strongly 
enough  about  pea<;e  in  Vietnam  .  .  .  that 
they    wov'd    give    or    withhold    their    votes." 


THE   WAR   ON   POVERT\' 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  partisan  carping  against  the 
war  on  poverty  is  having  little  effect. 
Responsible  persons  know  that  the  war 
on  poverty  Is  a  tremendously  Lm;x>rtant 
national  effort,  and  a  particularly  inap- 
propriate target  for  politically  inspired 
attacks.  It  Is  also  an  Increasingly  suc- 
cessful effort  and  Is  gaining  a  momentum 
all  across  the  Nation,  which  augurs  well 
for  our  disadvantaged  fellow  citizens, 
sind  for  our  common  future. 

As  an  outstanding  example  of  the  en- 
dorsement the  war  on  poverty  is  receiv- 
ing from  responsible  observers,  I  refer  my 
colleagues  to  an  article  by  the  distin- 
iTuished,  nationally  syndicated  colum- 
nist. Roscoe  Drummond,  entitled  "Pov- 
erty War  Does  Vital  Job  Despite  Flaws." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Roscoe  Drummond  is 
known  as  a  man  with  a  secondary  prefer- 
ence for  Republicans  and  a  primary  pref- 
erence for  the  truth.  His  article  should 
make  profitable  reading  for  our  friends 
on  the  minority  side.  Mr.  Drummond 
concludes  that: 

No  program  as  pioneering  as  the  war  on 
poverty  will  be  w^lthout  its  flaws  and  its 
fumbling.  But  this  is  the  right  war  at  the 
right  time  against  the  right  enemy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  Mr. 
Drammond's  excellent  article,  as  It  ap- 
peared In  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on 
May   10,  Inserted  at  this  point  in  the 

RjDCORD. 

The  article  follows: 

[FYom     the     Philadelphia       Pa;      Inquirer, 

May  10.  1966] 
PovEKTT  Wa«  Does  Vital  Job  DEspm  Pukws 
I  By  Roscoe  Drummond  I 
Washington. — Because  the  war  on  pcvertv 
Is  berated  by  some  of  the  "organized  pixir" 
and  buffeted  by  some  administrative  fou'\ipa 
and  loca'  corruption,  there  is  danger  that  ite 


worth  and  necessity  will  be  undermined.  It 
Is  doing  much  of  value.  It  needs  to  be  done. 
In  separate  speeches  Henry  Ford.  2d,  and 
Sargent  Shrlver,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  have  together  pro- 
vided a  persuasive  case : 

That  the  war  on  poverty  la  no  dream-world 
reform  but  is  Imperative  because  there  Is  so 
much  poverty  In  the  midst  of  so  much  pros- 
perity. 

That  there  Is  an  urgent  role  for  both  gov- 
ernment and  private  enterprise  to  help  the 
underprivileged  to  acquire  the  Incentive  and 
skills  to  get  their  stake  In  society. 

That  failure  of  either  government  or  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  do  this  risks  the  kind  of 
social  violence  which  nearly  engulfed  the 
nation  at  the  depth  of  the  depression. 

Henry  Pord  warns  that  the  U.S.  "must 
move  more  rapidly  to  solve  its  social  problems 
and  thereby  eliminate  the  conditions  that 
breed  anger  and  frustration  and  blind  re- 
bellion." 

Sargent  Shrlver  puts  the  purpose  of  the 
war  on  poverty  In  similar  terms: 

"We  are  going  through  a  period  of  social 
and  economic  unrest  not  unlike  that  we  saw 
In  the  thirties.  Ck>n»equent]y  there  will  be 
explosions. 

"American  society  oannot  afford  wildcat 
strikes  In  the  Industrial  area.  Even  less  can 
It  afford  a  wUdcat  strike  against  the  entire 
social  order — and  that's  what  Watts  was." 

This  Is  why  Shrlver  sees  the  Economic  Op- 
porttmlty  Act  as  being  for  the  poor  what  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  was  for  labor. 
It  offers  representation,  participation,  a 
fortim  for  bargaining  and  new  grievance  pro- 
cedures between  the  poor  and  the  rest  of 
society. 

As  Ford  points  out,  we  are  still  moving  too 
slowly,  but  government  and  private  enter- 
prise are  both  moving.  The  growth  of  the 
economy  during  the  past  year  enabled  more 
than  2,000.000  families  to  cross  over  the 
"poverty  line"  to  an  annual  Income  of  $3,000 
or  better.  Unemployment  rate  among  Negro 
adults  dropped  to  6.6  percent.  The  need  Is 
to  create  workers  with  the  necessary  skills 
to  fill  the  Jobs  already  created  by  economic 
growth. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  Oovemment's  war 
on  poverty  Is  ail  about.  It  Is  not  a  handout 
agency  and  It  does  not  rest  on  a  handout 
philosophy.  It  alms  to  provide  the  q>eclal 
education,  the  training  and  the  Incentive  to 
those  who,  becauae  of  many  deprivations, 
have  lost  their  way. 

Here  are  a  few  examples:  Head  Start  Is  a 
preschool  program  for  4  and  5-yett  olds. 
Upward  Bound  Is  a  tutorial  and  remedial 
education  program  for  high  school  students 
with  college  potential.  Job  Corps  provides 
work  and  training  for  school  dropouts.  One 
school  superintendent  complained  to  his 
prlnci!>als:  "Job  Corps  has  fewer  dropouts 
than  we  do.  And  they  start  with  100  per- 
cent dropouts." 

No  program  as  pioneering  as  the  war  on 
poverty  will  be  without  its  flaws  and  Its 
fumbling.  But  this  Is  the  right  war  at  the 
right  time  against  the  right  enemy. 


BRia.  GEN.  WILLIAM  J.  GLASGOW— 
1 00  YRARS  OLD  TODAY 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  in  my  home  dty  of  El  Paso,  Tex., 
a  birthday  celebration  of  wide  Interest  to 
our  entire  coxmtry  Is  being  held.    The 


oldest  living  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Mill- 
tary  Academy  at  West  Point,  Brig.  Gen. 
WiDlam  J.  Glasgow,  Is  100  years  old  to- 
day. Other  distinguished  graduates  of 
the  Academy  will  call  to  pay  their  re- 
spects and  will  present  the  general  with  a 
100th  anniversary  album.  Maj.  Robert 
E.  Glasgow,  of  the  West  Point  staff,  a 
distant  consin  to  the  general,  will  ex- 
tend the  greetings  from  today's  corps  of 
cadets. 

In  El  Paso  today.  General  Glasgow  is 
a  living,  vital  link  to  our  historic  past. 
He  graduated  from  the  Military  Academy 
in  1891,  and  his  first  assignment  was  with 
the  cavalry  at  Port  Bayard,  N.  Max. 
These  were  the  closing  days  of  the  Indian 
campaigns  of  the  Southwest,  and 
Lieutenant  Glasgow  counted  among  his 
duties  the  pursuit  of  the  "Apache  Kid" 
over  the  New  Mexico  desert. 

In  the  Spanish-American  War,  he  per- 
formed an  Important  service  in  outfitting 
troops  embarking  from  Florida  and  then 
saw  active  duty  in  Cuba.  Early  in  this 
century,  he  served  in  the  Dakotas  and  in 
the  Philippines,  andinl916,asa  cavalry 
major,  he  was  a  member  of  the  expedi- 
tion that  pursued  the  bandit  Pancho 
Villa  into  Mexico. 

In  World  War  I,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Glasgow  rendered  outstanding  service  as 
director  of  an  officers  training  camp  at 
Fort  Myer,  Va.,  training  some  4,000  of- 
ficers for  service  overseas.  At  the  Army 
War  College,  he  prepared  a  curriculum 
for  National  Guard  oflBcers;  and  as  com- 
mander of  an  Infantry  brigade  he  was 
preparing  his  unit  for  service  in  France 
when  the  war  ended. 

His  temporary  rank  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral, conferred  during  World  War  I,  be- 
came permanent  in  1927.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  had  seen  important  service  in 
various  command  and  instructional  posts 
of  the  Army.  He  was  retired  for  physical 
disability  in  1927,  and  returned  to  El 
Paso,  where  he  served  for  13  years  as  per- 
sonnel director  for  Phelps-Dodge  Corp., 
retiring  in  1940. 

Nearly  70  years  ago,  on  October  29, 
1896.  the  dashing  young  cavalry  oCQcer 
married  Miss  Josephine  MagoflOn — there- 
by uniting  two  great  pioneer  families  of 
the  Southwest.  Miss  MagoCftn's  grand- 
father, James  Wiley  Magoffin,  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  and 
rendered  distinguished  diplomatic  service 
to  this  coimtry  during  the  Mexican  War 
of  1846-47. 

Her  father,  Joseph  MagoflBn,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished pioneer  mayor  of  El  Paso. 
General  Glasgow's  father,  E..  J  Glasgow, 
was  also  a  pioneer  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail 
and  of  its  extension  from  Santa  Fe  into 
Chihuahua. 

Since  1927,  General  and  Mrs.  Glasgow 
have  lived  in  the  majestic  old  MtigofBn 
home,  built  by  Mayor  Jo.seph  Magoffln  in 
1875,  and  recently  designated  a  TexEis 
historical  landmark  Here,  the  general 
has  contributed  greatly,  as  both  student 
and  historian,  to  our  knowledge  of 
Southwestern  history. 

A  gracious  gentleman  of  the  old  school; 
a  worthy  exemplar,  in  the  finest  sense,  of 
the  term  "an  officer  and  a  gentleman," 
Gen.  William  J.  Glasgow,  on  his  100th 
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birthday,  is  an  example  to  all  of  us  of  a     what  would  be  occasioned  by*an  identical 
life  spent  proudly  in  the  service  of  his     offense  in  civilian  life, 
country.  The  bill  reads  as  follows : 

-^— — — -^—  H.R.   15053 

A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  the  award  of  Exemplary  Re- 
habilitation Certificates  to  certain  Indi- 
viduals after  considering  their  character 
and  conduct  in  civilian  life  after  discharge 
or  dismissal  from  the  Armed  Forces;  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  jsaxt  II 
of  subtitle  A  of  tlUe  10.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after 
chapter  79  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  chap- 
ter: 

"Chapter  80.  Exemplary  Rehabilitation  Cer- 
tificates 
"Sec. 

"1571.  ESstabllshment  of  boards. 
"1572.  Consideration  and  Issuance  of  certifi- 
cate. 
"1573.  Matters  considered. 
"1574.  Other  benefits. 

"1575.  Job  counseling  and  employment  place- 
ment. 
"1576.  Reports. 
"J  1571.  Establishment  of  boards. 

"The  Secretary  of  Labor  sliail  establish 
boards  to  receive  and  act  on  any  application 
for  an  Exemplary  RehabUltaUon  Certificate 
received  under  this  chapter  from  any  person 
who  was  discharged  or  dismissed  under  con- 
ditions other  than  honorable  at  least  three 
years  before  the  date  of  receipt  of  such  ap- 
plication. 

"8  1572.  Consideration  and  Issuance  of  cer- 
tificate. 

"In  the  case  of  any  person  discharged  or 
dismissed  from  an  armed  force  under  condi- 
tions other  than  honorable  before  or  after 
the  enactment  of  this  chapter,  a  board  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
consider  an  application  for,  and  Issue  to  that 
person,  an  'Exemplary  Rehabilitation  Cer- 
tificate' dated  as  of  the  date  of  Issuance,  If 
It  Is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
board  that  such  person  has  rehabilitated 
himself,  that  his  character  Is  good,  and  that 
his  conduct,  activities,  and  habits  since  he 
was  so  discharged  or  dismissed  have  been 
exemplary  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
but  not  less  than  three  years.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  siiall  supply  a  copy  of  each  such 
Exemplary  Rehabilitation  Certificate  which 
Is  Issued,  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  who 
shall  place  such  copy  in  the  military  per- 
sonnel record  of  the  Individual  to  whom  the 
certificate  Is  Issued. 
i  1673.  Matters  considered. 

"(a)  For  the  purposes  of  section  1573,  oral 
and  written  evidence,  or  both,  may  be  used. 
Including — 

"(1)  a  notarized  statement  from  the  chief 
law  enforcement  officer  of  the  town,  city,  or 
county  In  which  the  app)llcant  resides,  attest- 
ing to  his  general  reputation  so  far  as  police 
and  court  records  are  concerned; 

"(2)  a  notarized  statement  from  his  em- 
ployer. If  employed,  attesting  to  his  general 
reputation  and  employment  record; 

"(3)  notarized  statements  from  not  less 
than  five  persons,  attesting  that  tVpv  have 
personally  known  him  for  at  least  three  years 
as  a  person  of  good  reputation  and  exemplary 
conduct,  tmd  the  extent  of  personal  contact 
they  have  had  with  him;  and 

"(4)  such  Independent  Investigation  as  the 
board  may  make. 

"(b)  Any  person  making  application  under 
this  chapter  may  appear  before  a  board  con- 
sidering such  application  in  person  or  by 
counsel. 


EXEMPLARY  REHABILITATION  CER- 
TIFICATION FOR  MILITARY  SERV- 
ICE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives legislation  which  would  allow, 
under  proper  evidence,  the  awarding  of 
a  rehabilitation  certificate  for  certain 
persons  who  have  received  discharges 
from  the  Armed  Forces  under  less  than 
honorable  conditions.  This  bill,  HJl. 
15053,  would  amend  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code,  by  authorizing  the  award  of 
exemplary  rehabilitation  certificates  to 
veterans  who  adequately  prove  rehabili- 
tated conduct  for  at  least  a  3-year  period. 

Large  numbers  of  persons  who  have 
been  dismissed  or  discharged  from  mili- 
tary service  under  other  than  honorable 
service  have  had  considerable  difficulty 
securing  and  holding  steady  employ- 
ment. My  bill  would  assist  those  per- 
sons by  allowing  them  to  be  considered 
for  an  exemplary  rehabilitation  certifi- 
cate, issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  au- 
thorized to  establish  boards  to  receive 
and  act  on  applications  for  the  certifi- 
cate. 

The  boards  would  issue  the  certificate 
to  an  applicant,  who  may  appear  in  per- 
son and  may  be  represented  by  counsel, 
and  who  shows  that  his  character  is  good 
and  that  his  conduct  and  activities  have 
been  exemplary  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  3  years.  An  applicant  would  pre- 
sent certain  evidence  to  the  boards,  in- 
cluding statements  from  a  law  enforce- 
ment official,  persons  acquainted  with 
the  applicant,  his  employer,  if  any,  and 
the  board  could  carry  on  an  independent 
investigation. 

Job  counseling  and  employment  place- 
ment would  be  given  to  individuals  re- 
ceiving the  certificate.  Present  law  pro- 
hibits these  benefits  given  to  these  poten- 
tial applicants  at  the  present  time.  No 
veterans'  benefits  or  other  advantages 
of  a  good  conduct  discharge  would  be 
affected. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  over  500,000 
persons  living  today  hold  a  less  than 
honorable  military  discharge,  which 
would  make  them  eligible  for  application 
for  an  exemplary  rehabilitation  certifi- 
cate. Department  of  Defense  figures 
from  1957  to  1965  show  that  215,255  dis- 
charges have  been  awarded  under  other 
than  honorable  conditions,  or  3.2  percent 
of  all  military  discharges  awarded  dur- 
ing this  9-year  period. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hopeful  for  early 
action  on  this  legislation.  It  would  al- 
low qualified  persons  an  opportunity  to 
earn  a  better  employment  opportunity 
for  themselves.  Many  of  these  veterans 
suffer  employment  difficulties  far  beyond 


relating  to  pensions,  compensation,  hoe- 
pltallzatlon.  military  pay  and  allowance*, 
education,  loan  guarantees,  retired  pay,  or 
other  benefits  based  on  military  service)  shaU 
accnie  to  any  person  to  whom  an  Exemplary 
Rehabilitation  Certificate  Is  Issued  under  sec- 
tion 1572  unless  he  would  l>e  entitled  to  those 
benefits  under  his  original  discharge  or  dla- 
mlBsai. 

"5 1575.    Job    counseling    and    employment 
placement. 

"The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  accord  to  any 
Individual  who  has  been  discharged  or  dis- 
missed under  conditions  other  than  honor- 
able, but  who  has  been  Issued  an  Exemplary 
RehabUltaUon  Certificate  under  this  chapter, 
the  same  privileges  and  benefiu  accorded  to 
veterans  under  chapter  41  of  title  38. 
"5  1576.     Reports. 

"The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  report  to 
Congress  not  later  than  January  15  of  each 
year  the  number  of  cases  reviewed  by  each 
board  under  this  chapter,  and  the  number 
of  Exemplary  RehabUltatlon  Certificates 
Issued." 

Sec.  2.  The  analysis  of  part  n  of  subtlUe 
A  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  below 
"79.  Correction  of  MUltary  Records...  16«1" 

the  following: 

"80.  Exemplary  RehabUltatlon  Certm- 

catee .._ liW. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  SecUon  2001  of  title  38.  United 

2002  of  such  title,  and  sections  2003  and  2004 
of  such  title  are  amended  by  striking  out 
•  veterans  of  any  war  or  of  service  after  Jan- 
uary 31.  1955"  each  place  it  appears  therein. 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  2002  of 
such    title   38   is   amended   by  striking   out 

•veteran  of  any  war  or  of  service  after  Jan- 
uary 31.  1986". 

(c)  Clauaee  (1)  and  (4)  of  section  2003 
Of  such  title  38  are  amended  by  rtrlklng  out 

veterans  of  any  war  or  of  service  after  Jan- 
uary 31,  1966,"  each  place  It  appears  In  such 


"j  1574.     Other  benefits. 

"No  benefits  under  any  laws  of  the  United 
Stetes  (Including,  but  not  limited  to,  those 


IT  IS  UP  TO  CONGRESS  TO  PROTECT 
THE  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMY 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ajsk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  a  letter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
27,  1966,  the  most  enlightening  spokes- 
man for  the  adminlstraUon,  Gardner 
Ackley,  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Econcnnic  Advisors  and  ex 
officio  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Informed 
the  Super  Market  Institute  In  Chicago 
that: 

The  support  price  for  milk  was  Increased 
In  the  hope  that  It  would  help  to  encourage 
a  larger  output.  By  assuring  milk  producers 
that  they  will  get  at  least  this  higher  mini- 
mum, we  may  well  obtain  lower  actual  prices 
on  mlik  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Meanwhile,  another  administration 
official,  Orvllle  Freeman,  was  busy  miak- 
ing  widely  publicized  apologies  to  selected 
audiences  of  U.S.  Senators  for  the  recent 
siege  of  activities  directed  against  farm 
prices  and  insisting  that  American  farm- 
ers still  have  a  voice  at  the  Nation's 
highest  conference  tables. 

Speaking  for  my  fellow  farmers,  we  are 
tired  of  all  this  conflicting  and  politically 
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expedient  ballyhoo.  It  Is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  retmphasize  its  clear  intent  con- 
cerning the  treatment  of  our  fsunlly 
farmers. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  alsie.  I  have  received  many 
letters  calling  for  stronger  congressional 
action  tt)  protect  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy from  discriminat<:)ry  adminLstration 
policies.  I  am  today  introducing  a  con- 
current resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  Congress  against  any  actions  of  any 
governmental  agencies  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  lowering  farm  prices  when 
those  prices  are  below  parity  levels.  This 
administration  has  apparently  forgotten 
that  this  protection  is  already  written 
into  law,  so  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  re- 
mind them. 

To  Conclude  my  remarks.  I  insert  a 
letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Otie  M  Reed. 
the  executive  director  of  the  National 
Creameries  Ass-x-iatlon,  followed  by  the 
text  of  my  concurrent  resolution: 
National  Creameries  Association, 

Washington,  DC  .  May  11,  1966. 
Hon.  Ancher  Nei,.sen, 
Hou.i''  Oglcf  Building, 
Washington,  D  C. 

DiAH  Co.vGREssMAV  Nelsev  We  contlnue 
to  be  dUturb«d  over  the  apparent  trend  In 
KoverninentA]  policy  In  respect  to  dairy 
products.  Insofar  &a  this  policy  haa  been 
disclosed  through  a  number  of  administra- 
tive actions  and  announcements  during  the 
la«t  few  months.  We  do  nor.  believe  the 
trend  In  policy  so  dlscloaed  meets  the  In- 
tent of  the  Congress  as  exempllfled  In  legis- 
lation affecting  dairy  farm   Income 

We  are  sure  that  you  are  aware  of  these 
actions  and  statements  by  responsible  offi- 
cials which  disturb  us.  Suffice  It  to  say  that 
they  Include  such  matters  as  (at  the  failure 
to  Increase  price  supporta  In  an  amount  that 
would  be  sufficient.  In  our  opinion,  to  stop 
the  downward  plunge  In  milk  cow  numliers 
and  milk  production,  and  thus  to  assure  an 
adequate  supply:  (b)  the  elTort  to  reduce 
drartlcally  the  Special  School  Milk  Program; 
■  CI  the  discontinuation  of  the  use  of  butter 
by  the  ,\rmed  Forces:  id)  the  purchase  of 
substitutes  for  relief  distribution  in  lieu  of 
ptirchases  of  dairy  producte:  *e)  the  numer- 
ou«  sUtementa  that  have  been  made  by  re- 
sponsible Oovernment  offlclala  that  retail 
food  prices  are  too  high  and  this  situation 
is  bl»med,  Inferentlally  at  least,  upon  high 
farm  prices:  and  (f  i  the  recent  move  on  the 
part  of  the  Administration  to  Increase  cheese 
quotas  for  the  purpose  of  moderating  in- 
crea«*8  in  cheese  prices  and  to  correct  "im- 
bAlances"  In  the  price  of  manufacturing  milk 
entering  different  uses. 

P»roductlon  of  milk  In  the  tJnited  Statee 
oonttnuee  to  run  conjslderably  below  the 
comparable  period  a  year  ago.  In  March, 
US  milk  production  was  4  6  percent  below 
Starch  1965  In  the  Important  dairy  manu- 
facturing States,  milk  production  was  down 
from  March  the  preceding  year  by  7  percent 
in  Wisconsin,  10  percent  In  Minnesota,  18 
percent  m  Iowa.  11  percent  in  North  Ehikota. 
8  percent  In  South  Dakota,  13  percent  In 
Nebraska,  and  5  percent  In  Kansas  Ohio 
WTW  down  2  percent  and  the  Suites  of  In- 
diana, niinols,  and  Michigan  were  dcwn  6 
percent  from  the  preceding  year. 

The  tJSDA  Is  forecasting  a  decline  In  total 
milk  production  of  about  2  percent  imder 
last  year's  production  of  125.1  billion  pounds. 
This  assumes  improved  pasture  a::d  forage 
and  normal  gains  In  output  per  cow — as- 
sumptions which  may  not  be  borne  out.  It 
s'ufflces  to  state  that  for  the  first  3  months 
of  thl£  year,  production  was  down  5?  per- 
cent as  compared  to  the  same  period  a  year 
»«o.     U3DA  also  reports  that  through  AprU 


21  this  year  cheese  production  was  down  3 
I)ercent  and  butter  production  26  percent. 

Dairy  farmers  must  make  their  future  pro- 
duction plans  considerably  In  advance. 
Their  attitude  In  respect  to  maintaining  the 
dairy  enterprise  on  U.S.  farms  and  of  bring- 
ing It  back  to  levels  more  commenstunte  with 
the  adequate  supply  criterion  is  Influenced 
markedly  by  the  attitude  of  Oovernment. 
Yet  the  attitude  of  Government,  as  disclosed 
by  the  enumeration  of  actions  and  state- 
ments set  forth  heretofore,  can  have  no 
other  effect  than  that  of  causing  dairy  farm- 
ers to  have  serious  misgivings  as  to  the  future 
of  their  dairy  enterprise  and  thus  will  con- 
tribute to  the  shrinking  of  this  enterprise 
on  farms  in  the  United  States  and.  In  par- 
ticular, on  the  large  number  of  dairy  farms 
that  produce  milk  for  use  In  manufactured 
dairy  products. 

The  efforts  of  the  Administration  to  In- 
crease cheese  quotas  under  Section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  clear- 
ly Is  a  very  disturbing  factor  In  the  attitude 
of  dairy  farmers  In  this  country. 

It  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  embarked  upon  a  policy  Involving 
(a)  the  establishment  of  relatively  low  levels 
of  price  support,  and  (b)  Increasing  import 
quotas  to  hold  down  prices. 

We  feel  the  Congress  never  Intended  that 
Government  policy  be  as  described  above,  but 
rather  the  Congress  Intended  that  Govern- 
ment programs  be  designed  to  sectu'e  parity 
prices  for  farmers  and  that  Import  controls 
be  meticulously  applied  as  long  as  prices  to 
farmers  are  below  parity.  Under  the  price 
support  program  for  this  marketing  year 
beginning  AprU  1,  the  price  support  level 
for  manufacturing  milk  is  at  78  percent 
of  parity  and  for  mllkfat  Is  at  75  percent 
of  parity. 

We  trust  our  views  In  this  matter  will  be 
of  Interest  to  you,  and  we  hope  that  In  some 
manner  the  Congress  can  reverse  the  policy 
which  clearly  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Administration  In  respect  to  dairy 
prices  and  dairy  farm  Income  In  the  United 
States. 

We  note  that  in  the  Senate,  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  88  has  been  Introduced 
by  Senator  McGovzrn  for  himself  and  forty 
other  Senators,  which  resolution  makes  the 
Intent  of  Congress  clear  that  no  agency  of 
Government  take  action  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  price  of  an  agricultural  com- 
modity selling  below  parity  from  rising  to 
parity. 

We  think  it  wotild  be  highly  desirable  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  adopt  a  reso- 
lution having  the  same  purpose  as  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  88. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Otie  M.  Rxzs, 
KxecuUve  Dtreetor. 

H.  Con.  Res.  660 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  frequently  declared  parity  prices  and  par- 
ity income  for  farmers  a  national  objective; 
and 

Whereas  such  congressional  directives  are 
a  matter  of  law,  as  in  section  2  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  as 
amended  by  section  302  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1948.  which  directs  that  the  powers 
conferred  In  the  Act  shall  be  exercised  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  "to  establish  and 
maintain  such  orderly  marketing  conditions 
for  agricultural  commodities  In  Interstate 
commerce  as  will  establish,  as  the  prices  to 
farmers,  parity  prices  as  defined  In  section 
301(a)(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938";  and 

Whereas  agricultural  prices  April  16,  1966, 
were  at  80  per  centum  of  parity;  and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Commerce  Im- 
posed license  and  export  restrictions  on  cat- 
tle hides,  calf  and  kip  skins  on  March  7,  1966, 
thus  lowering  prices  received  by  livestock 
farmers;  and 


Whereas  the  Department  of  Defense  or- 
dered a  50  per  centum  cutback  In  purchases 
of  pork  products  to  be  served  our  men  in  the 
services  In  order  to  lower  pricee  on  these 
products;  and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
ceased  to  purchase  and  serve  butter  to  most 
of  our  servicemen,  eliminating  market  op- 
portunities for  dairy  farmers;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  President,  Increased 
Cheddar  cheese  Imports  in  competition  with 
the  domestic  dairy  farmers;  and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  requested  larger  Increases  In  Cheddar 
cheeee  Imports  In  future  years;  and 

Whereas  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion sold  large  quantities  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains,  thus  depressing  prices  received  by 
grain  fanners  for  their  products;  and 

Whereas  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recom- 
mended cutbacks  In  Important  programs 
such  as  the  school  lunch  and  special  milk 
programs  for  children,  land-grant  college 
research,  and  conservation;  and  other  pro- 
grams which  affect  the  agricultural  economy; 
and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Increased  raw  sugar  Imports  to  lower  the 
market  prices  received  by  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ducers; and 

Whereas  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion ordered  the  removal  of  Its  com  stocks 
from  feed-deflclt  areas,  thus  Increasing 
farmers'  costs  to  obtain  needed  feed  and  seed 
supplies;  and 

Whereas  since  1952,  farm  production  costs 
have  Increase  15  per  centmn  while  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  have  decreased  6  per 
centvim;  and 

Whereas  both  agricultural  and  nonagrl- 
culttuta  agencies  of  the  Government  are  in- 
volved In  actions  Intended  to  freeze  or  roll 
back  agricultural  prices  which  are  below  par- 
ity :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  provision  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1948  shall  be  construed,  as 
Congress  Intended  as  applicable  to  all  agen- 
cies of  Government,  as  well  as  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  that  no  action  be 
taken  by  any  agency  of  Government  with  the 
effect  of  preventing  the  price  of  an  agrlctU- 
tural  commodity  selling  below  parity  from 
rising  to  parity. 


SYLVESTER     REPLY     TO     ARTICLE 
APPEARING  IN  WEEKLY  PUBLICA- 
TION OF  OVERSEAS  PRESS  CLUB 
Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  cer- 
tainly pleased,  In  behalf  of  both  comity 
and  equity,  to  present  both  sides  of  any 
question.  Herewith  I  Insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord, at  the  request  of  Arthur  Sylvester, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Pub- 
lic Affairs,  his  letter  to  me,  and  his  letter 
to  the  president  of  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  of  America.  The  letter  was  re- 
printed with  a  minor  error  in  the  weekly 
publication  of  the  Overseas  Press  Club 
of  America,  entitled  "The  Bulletin,"  and 
subtitled  "Sylvester  Reply." 

I  print  it  without  further  comment  in 
interest  of  the  above  except,  as  one  of  the 
"doctors"  In  the  House,  to  observe  that 
"the  nearer  the  bone  the  greater  the 
blood."  Objective  readers  will  note  that 
the  reply  maligns  the  original  article,  but 
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does  not  deny  the  allegations.  I  know 
not  the  purpose  of  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  of  America,  but  this  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  "the  kettle  calling  the  pot  black." 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Assistant  Secbetast  or  Detknss, 

Washington,  DC,  May  17, 1966. 
Hon.  DtmwAHD  G.  Hall, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mk.  Hall:  This  Is  In  p\irsuance  of  our 
conversation  this  morning  In  which  you, 
having  Inserted  In  the  May  12  issue  of  the 
CONOEESSioNAL  Recx>bd  Morley  Safer's  per- 
sonal attack  on  me,  agreed  you  would  have 
my  answer  Inserted  In  the  Record. 

This  answer  appeared  In  the  May  14  Issue 
of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Overseas  Press  Club, 
of  which  I  am  a  member. 

I  am  sending  a  cc^y  of  my  letter  and  a 
copy  of  the  Bulletin  In  which  It  was  used. 
The  Bulletin  contains  a  minor  error  In  the 
{penultimate  paragraph.  The  word  "would" 
is  used  whereas,  my  letter  had  the  word 
"should." 

Sincerely, 

AXTHVfL  Sylvkstkb. 

Mat  10,  1966. 
Mr.  Victor  Riesel, 

President,  Overseas  Press  Club  of  America, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Vic:  On  receipt  of  "Dateline  1966"  I 
was  startled  to  read  In  the  "Contributor's 
Column"  that  the  article  which  Arthur  G. 
Milton,  publisher  of  the  Overseas  Press  Club's 
annual  magazine,  had  asked  me  to  write  was 
billed  as  a  reply  to  an  abusive  piece  In  the 
same  Issue  by  Morley  Safer.  Since  I  had  not 
seen  Safer's  gem  of  misrepresentation  until 
It  appeared,  since  your  people  had  not  ad- 
vised me  that  he  was  going  to  write  for  the 
Issue  and  since  I  was  never  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reply,  I  think  this  sort  of  editorial 
dishonesty  directed  against  a  club  member  Is 
Inexcusable. 

The  enclosed  copy  of  my  full  article  with 
the  deleted  portions  underlined  will  show 
you  the  sort  of  editing  to  which  It  was  sub- 
jected. The  deleted  sections  contain  much 
of  the  thought  and  substance  of  my  views 
toward  the  television  medium.  It  makes  me 
wonder  what  sort  of  editorial  policy  Messrs. 
Milton,  Jess  Gorkln,  and  Edwin  Bllester,  Jr., 
adhere  to.  I  say  this  because  Safer's  attack 
on  me  Is  based  on  his  recollection  of  what 
took  place  on  a  Saturday  night  in  July  1966 
in  Barry  Zorthlan's  home  In  Saigon. 

While  the  readers  of  the  current  "Date- 
line" which  is  locked  up  for  a  year  were  de- 
nied an  opporturUty  to  hear  the  other  side 
and  misled  as  well,  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
ttmity  to  be  heard  in  the  Bulletin. 

Why  its  editor  chose.  In  the  April  30  Issue, 
to  subject  me  to  further  abuse  by  reprinting 
from  the  "Dateline"  only  the  attack  on  me. 
again  without  opportunity  to  reply.  Is  be- 
yond me. 

Furthermore,  I  can't  understand  why  the 
Bulletin  rewrite  couldn't  even  report  Safer 
correctly.  The  Bulletin  said  that  Safer  "told 
of  a  briefing  held  between  Vietnam  corre- 
spondents and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Public  Affairs,  Arthur  Sylvester." 
What  Safer  actually  wrote  was:  "Zorthlan 
opened  by  saying  that  this  was  not  to  be  the 
usual  briefing  'for  Information.'  but  a  bull 
session."  Strange  to  say  Safer  got  that  right 
but  otherwise  bis  recollection  of  the  evening 
was  "bull." 

The  Bulletin  excerpted  from  Safer  the 
statement  that  "One  newsman  asked  Sylves- 
ter, after  he  had  announced  to  them  that  It 
was  their  duty  to  report  only  Information 
that  made  us  look  good.  If  they  were  expected 
to  be  the  'handmaidens  of  government.' 
'That's  exactly  what  I  expect,'  was  Sylvester's 
reply.' 


This  Is  utterly  untrue.  Additionally,  I 
must  say  Safer  Is  the  only  man  I  ever  heard 
refer  to  another  man  as  a  "handmaiden," 
especially  a  newsman. 

Perhaps  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  at  Safer's 
distortions,  misstatements  of  fact,  and  self- 
created  quotations  attributed  to  me  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  he  wrote :  "I  was  with  Murray 
Promson,  CBS  Southeast  Asia  correspondent. 
As  we  returned  from  our  nightly  broadcast 
to  New  York  we  looked  forward  to  the  cool 
drinks  that  are  always  available  at  Zorthlan's 
villa."  Apparently  Safer's  primary  Interest 
that  night  was  In  working  over  the  drinks 
and  then  came  his  working  over  me  as  a 
clouded  and  confused  afterthought. 

Perhaps  I  shouldn't  squawk  when  I  con- 
sider the  distortion  of  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
activity  Safer  perpetrated  on  CBS  for  which 
he  won  a  prize  and  the  undying  contempt  of 
the  Marines. 

Maybe  I  should  brush  It  all  off  but  It  was 
this  same  Safer  who  was  cited  by  Colonel  Ben 
W.  Legare  In  Saigon,  last  August  11,  for  this 
violation  of  well  articulated  security  rules, 
thereby  endangering  American  troops.  Even 
Safer's  former  boss.  Fred  W.  Friendly.  Vice 
President  of  CBS,  expressed  concern  at  this 
performance. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  feel  the  treatment  given 
a  member  of  the  Club  by  both  the  "Dateline" 
and  the  Bulletin  was  shabby  to  say  the  least. 
Sincerely. 

Arthtjk  Sylvester. 


RISING  PRICE  IN  QUININE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's 
UPI  dispatch  No.  123  and  No.  136  en- 
titled "Quinine,"  reveals  according  to 
Senate  investigators,  an  international 
cartel  controlling  the  rapidly  rising 
prices  of  quinine  and  quinldine  in  spite 
of  a  plentiful  supply.  As  one  of  the 
"doctors  in  the  House."  I  have  recently 
written  constituents  and  Government 
agencies  concerning  this  problem.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  re- 
printed herewith,  and  strongly  recom- 
mend that  the  appropriate  congressional 
investigative  machinery  be  placed  in  gear 
to  correct  any  domestic  participation  in 
any  such  monopoly  and  price  control 
mechanism,  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and 
harassed  heart  sufferers  requiring  quinl- 
dine for  regulation  of  the  vital  heart 
rhythm,  so  say  nothing  of  the  quinine 
needed  by  our  military  force  in  fighting 
the  dreaded  falciparum  type  of  malaria 
causing  so  many  nonbattle  casualties  to 
our  troops  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  World  War  n,  I 
was  in  part  responsible  for  a  medical 
missionary  bringing  cinchona  tree  "slips" 
or  plants  in  a  suitcase  out  of  Indonesia 
for  experimental  farms  in  semltroplcal 
America,  and  so  forth.  Based  on  our 
stockpiles  of  cinchona  bark,  quinine  and 
its  isomers,  or  for  other  reasons — the 
experiment  was  allowed  to  falter. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  this  rare  and 
vital  commodity  sopped  up  the  surplus 
from  our  strategic  stockpile  at  20  cents 
an   ounce,    and   through   International 


controls  are  now  extracting  over  $2  an 
ounce  for  the  basic  drug.  It  is  even 
more  fantastic  that  those  disposing  of  it 
for  the  United  States— the  GSA — did  not 
establish  a  domestic  upset  price,  to  say 
nothing  of  letting  it  get  in  the  hands  of 
the  Dutch  and  West  German  quinine 
processors  in  view  of  our  McNamara  war, 
and  increased  national  need. 

I  strongly  urge  the  immediate  investi- 
gation of  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense  and/or  others  involved  in  the 
domestic  and  international  scandal,  to- 
ward the  application  of  penalties  or  at 
least  withholding  of  aid  to  the  govern- 
ments allowing  such  despicable  practices. 
QvniairK 
Waskinoton,  D.C, 

May  17, 1966. 

Senate  Investigators  showed  today  that  an 
International  cartel  Increased  prices  of  qui- 
nine and  quinldine  despite  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  the  raw  material  tised  to  make  the 
drugs. 

Chief  Counsel  Jerry  Cohen,  of  the  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  sub- 
mitted the  evidence  after  V£.  sellers  of 
Dutch  quinine  testified  that  prices  have 
soared  because  of  world  shortages. 

De  Schepper  said  "the  reason  for  the  high 
prices  Is  a  worldwide  shortage  of  cinchona 
tree  bark  which  Is  the  raw  material  from 
which  quinine  and  quinldine  are  extracted." 

But  Cohen  Introduced  State  Department 
documents.  Import  figures,  and  cinchona 
production  figures  supplied  by  Indonesia, 
the  world's  largest  producer  of  the  cinchona 
bark. 

All  the  documents  showed  that  there  had 
been  an  abundant  supply  of  the  bark  since 
1964  when  prices   started   so«kring. 

Under  questioning,  the  Greeff  official  ad- 
mitted that  the  shortage  of  cinchona  tree 
bark  could  be  attributed  to  speculators 
hoarding  supplies  from  Indonesia. 

The  firm  represented  Dutch  quinine  proc- 
essors between  1961  and  1964  In  purchasing 
more  than  8  million  ounces  of  quinine  from 
the  U.S.  strategic  stockpile  for  about  20 
cents  an  ounce.  The  same  firms  are  selling 
It  for  about  92  an  ounce  today. 

Subcommittee  officials  showed  that  about 
a  third  of  the  U.S.  quinine  ended  up  In  the 
hands  of  West  German  quinine  processors 
despite  the  fact  that  only  one  Dutch  firm 
made  the  purchase. 

Mabiokvillk,  Mo., 

January  18.  1966. 
Dr.  DrrswARD  G.  Hall, 
Congressman,  Mitsouri  Seventh  District, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Hall:  Since  you  are  our  Con- 
gressman, and  also  because  you  are  a  physi- 
cian, I  trust  you  can  explain  to  me  what  Is 
happerUng  with  regard  to  the  drug,  Quinl- 
dine. 

I  regret  that  it  Is  very  necessary  to  my 
well  being.  I  require  at  least  four-  3Gr. 
tablets  each  day  to  help  control  Auricular 
Fibrillation.  Thus  when  the  price  has  gone 
up  from  »8.00  per  thousand  to  $70.00  to 
HOO.OO  per  thousand  In  a  short  time,  I  am 
wondering  if  some  one  Is  not  withholding 
It  to  speculate,  or  profiteer. 

I  have  no  Income  except  Social  Sectirtty, 
which  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  such 
exorbitant  prices  for  Quinldine,  and  to  meet 
my  other  necessary  expenses  also.  I  read 
somewhere  that  the  government  planned  to 
release  some  of  Its  stockpile  of  Quinine  and 
Quinldine  becatise  of  the  rapid  raise  in  the 
prices.     Is  that  correct? 

Thanking  you  for  any  Information  you 
can  give  me,  I  am. 

Reepectfuly  yours, 

Makjobh  8.  Aluson. 
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Dkpartme.n't   or  Health.  EDUCATION, 
AND    \\'rLT\Az,    Pood    a.vd    Dbuo 

AoMINISTaATION 

Wash:ngton.  D  C.  February  S,  1986. 
Hor.    Dun  WARD  G    Hall. 
House  of  Repreaentauves. 
WoihtJigton.  DC. 

DiAR  Mh  Hall  ThU  Is  In  reply  to  your 
request  oJ  January  25.  1936,  In  behalf  of  Mtb. 
M.u-Jorle  AUUon,  MarlonvUle,  Mlasourt.  about 
qulnldme. 

The  Federal  Food  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
deals  with  the  safety,  purity,  and  labeling 
of  drugs  It  contAlns  no  provli5!ons  author- 
izing U8  to  regulate  the  prices  charged  for 
quinldlne  sulfate  or  any  other  drug:  neither 
are  there  other  Federal  statutes  containing 
such  authorization.  Thus,  we  have  no  con- 
trol over  the  prices  and  supply  of  quinldlne. 
We  understand  from  recent  articles  In  trade 
publications  and  newspapers  that  there  ba« 
apparently  been  ivn  upheaval  In  the  qulnlne- 
qulnldlne  market  due  to  various  factors. 
Quinine  Is  used  In  treating  malaria,  and 
quinldlne  la  used  to  treat  Irregul.ir  heartbeat 
In  cardiac  patients.  Both  are  alkaloids  ex- 
tracted frnm  the  bark  of  the  cinchona  tree, 
the  highest  grades  of  which  grow  principally 
in  the  islands  of  Indonesia  and  m  the  Congo. 
We  have  no  l.nformatlon  aa  to  the  reason  for 
the  Increase  In  the  price  of  quinldlne  beyond 
that  which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  and 
trade  publications 

Sincerely  yours 

A    D.  Davis, 
Deputy  .issutant  Commissioner  for 
Planning 

PHARMACEVnCAL 

MANtT^cTrRtRs  Association, 
Wjjhi'igton.  D.C  .  Fcb-iiary  4.  1968. 
The  Honorable  DuRWAiin  G.  Haix. 
U  S    House  of  Representatives. 
Wajh:ngton    D  C 

DrAs  DrRWARB  Your  recent  letter  regard- 
ing the  rising  coats  of  the  drug  quinldlne 
raises  a  question  about  which  thl.s  aesocla- 
rlon  and  Its  member  nrms  have  been  much 
concerned  in  the  past  year  We  In  the  pre- 
scription drug  Industry  are  certainly  sym- 
pathetic to  the  problem  of  your  constituent, 
Mrs.  Marjorle  Allison,  and  wish  that  we  could 
do  something  to  alleviate  the  situation  for 
her  and  other  quinldlne  users 

It  Is  true  that  both  quinine  and  Ita 
derivative  quinldlne  have  been  rising  In  price 
since  the  middle  of  last  year.  We  have 
watched  developments  closely  and  have 
shared  with  several  Federal  agencies  such 
Information  aa  we  have  obtained.  In  par- 
ticular PMA  has  maintained  contact  with 
the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  also  the  special 
mter-agency  committee  Investigating  the 
problem 

Quinldlne  used  to  treat  irregular  heart- 
beat In  cardiac  patients,  is  an  alkaloid 
usually  derived  from  quinine  which,  in  turn. 
Is  extracted  from  cinchona  bark  Most  of 
the  world  supply  has  come  from  Indonesia 
and  the  Congo.  Political  Instability  In  these 
newly  Independent  countries,  unpredictable 
prcxluctlnn  from  these  customary  sources,  u 
well  afi  from  »-lld  trees  In  Latin  America 
coupled  with  a  possible  speculative  "corner" 
on  the  available  supply  have  served  to  create 
".shortages  The  problem  has  been  ccxm- 
pouiided  in  tlie  recent  past  by  a  renewed 
demand,  especially  for  quinine  which  Is 
needed  for  treatment  of  selected  malaria 
strains  in  Viet-Nam.  Demand,  although  rel- 
atively small  on  the  whole,  seems  to  be  In- 
creasing aist.i  fur  quinldlne,  as  the  slae  of  the 
elderly  population  grows-- the  principal  age 
gT'jup  requiring  the  drug. 

After  World  War  II  there  was  a  drop  In 
use  of  quinine  as  an  antimalarial,  and  we 
understand  that  thua  resulted  In  decreased 
planurigs  ...f  cinchona  trees  New  plantings 
require  sf.en  years  or  more  to  reach  a  size 
suitable  f  .>r  harvesting      Further  compUcat- 
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Ing  the  picture  &  the  fact  that  this  naUon 
has  been  almost  entirely  dependent  on  proc- 
essing conducted  by  the  Dutch  and  upon 
supplies  of  the  Intermediates  coming  from 
the  Netherlands.  West  Germany  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Furthermore,  there  are 
reports  Indicating  that  raw  material  from 
Indonesia  has  been  flowing  to  Red  China,  al- 
though apparently  some  has  reappeared  on 
the  black  market  In  Hong  Kong  and  else- 
where at  "Inflated"  prices.  Thus,  we  In  the 
United  States  have  no  control  over  rising 
prices.  (See  the  attached  release  from  Eli 
Ully&Co.) 

The  pharmaceutical  Industry  In  this  coun- 
try Is  endeavoring  to  keep  In  touch  with  the 
situation  and  is  making  every  effort  to  sup- 
ply regular  orders.  However,  this  has  been 
difficult,  in  the  face  of  almost  daily  increas- 
ing price  quotations  on  raw  material  pur- 
chases. These  costs  are  necessarily  reflected 
In  higher  prices  to  retailers  and  ultimately 
to  the  public.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  determine,  in  general  the  manufacturers 
of  finished  drugs  containing  quinine  are  not 
raising  their  wholesale  prices  beyond  in- 
creases in  costs  involved. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  govern- 
ment has  released  recently  some  of  Its  stock- 
pile, as   your   constituent  states.     However, 
not  since  1963  has  there  been  any  release  for 
general  pubUc  use.    Bather  it  has  been  al- 
located to  the  mUltary  for  its  urgent  needs. 
This  use  of  stockpile  supplies  should  pro- 
vide some  downward  pressure  on  raw  ma- 
terial price  levels  since  it  means  a  slight  les- 
sening in  current  demand  relative  to  supply. 
Although   the   total  market  for   qulnine- 
qulnldlne  types  of  products  Is  small,  none- 
theless several   of  the  industry's  firms  are 
engaged  In  modest  research  programs  aimed 
at  discovering  economically  feasible  synthet- 
ics to  replace  quinldlne.  while  others  have 
substitute   products   on    the   market  which 
partly  replace  quinldlne  for  selected  physi- 
cal problems.     Perhaps  Mrs.  Allison's  physi- 
cian can  review  avaUable  synthetic  chemo- 
therapeutlcs  to  determine  their  appropriate- 
ness in  the  light  of  the  quinldlne  shortage. 
Efforts   are   being   made   to   mlUgate   the 
problems  raised  by  the  "shortage"  but  there 
are  no  especially  promising  signs  on  the  hori- 
zon at  the  moment.     Research  programs  may 
ulUmately  result  In  lessening  U.S.  depend- 
ence on  foreign  raw  material  supplies.    We 
can  only  assure  you  that  the  pharmaceutical 
Industry  U  alert  to  the  overall  problem.    It 
will  continue  Its  efforts  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  these  drugs  while  worUng 
to  develop  substitutes  in  the  laboratory. 
Sincerely, 

C.  JOSXPH  Stetlxh. 

President. 

CoNOsass  or  the  United  States, 

House  or  Repeesentattveb. 
Waahinffton.  D.C,  February  7. 1966. 
Mrs.  Marjorie  S,  Aixisoh, 
Marionville.  Mo. 

Mt  Dear  Mrs.  Allison:  Further  to  your 
recent  letter  and  my  Interim  reply  of  25 
January  1966,  herewith  our  copies  of  letters 
from  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of 
the  Department  H.E.W.  in  Washington,  as 
well  as  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
of  America's  President,  my  personal  friend 
Mr.  Joe  Stetler.  I  beUeve  the  letters  are 
self-explanatory,  and  you  are  obviously  a 
victim,  not  of  a  self  Induced  price  squeeze  of 
pharmacists  of  America,  but  of  a  black 
market  controlled  by  the  Dutch,  or  worse,  Mr. 
Sukarno  of  Indonesia  who  Is  instable  at  best, 
through  China  and  the  international  outlet 
at  Hong  Kong. 

Possibly  tte  best  tact  to  take  Is  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Stetler  In  checking  with  your 
physician  to  see  if  some  syntheUc  could  not 
be  used  appropriately,  in  light  of  the  quinl- 
dlne shortage. 

You'll  be  Interested  to  know  that  my  per- 
sonal  Interest   goes   back   to  before   World 


War  n  In  this  regard,  at  which  time  I 
ordered  out  of  Indonesia  a  medical  mis- 
slonary  who  had  a  reserve  commission  in  the 
Army.  He  later  wrote  a  book  bearing  his 
name,  but  the  Interesting  fact  Is  that  he 
brought  young  cinchona  trees  and  plantings 
with  him.  We  tried  desperately  to  get  these 
estoblished  In  South  America  and  In  our  own 
tropical  areas,  with  very  little  success,  and 
finally  dropped  the  effort  after  World  War  II. 

I  realize  we  have  not  been  helpful  to  youi 
but  I  appreciate  your  writing  in  the  interest 
of  equity  and  Justice,  to  say  nothing  of  good 
government,  as  It  has  stimulated  my  research 
and  hence  my  knowledge  In  this  difficult 
area.  You  will  note  that  the  government 
has  released  some  of  Its  critical  and  strategic 
stockpile  of  quinine  and  quinldlne,  but  only 
to  the  military.  Of  course,  as  one  of  the 
"doctors  In  the  House"  and  a  Member  of 
Armed  Services  Committee,  I'm  familiar  with 
this  and  the  death  dealing  falciparum  strain 
of  malaria  we  are  dealing  with  In  South 
Vietnam,  which  responds  only  to  quinine.  In 
spite  of  all  the  fancy  new  synthetic  drugs 
that  will  take  care  of  ordinary  malaria,  such 
as  atabrlne,  etc. 

Believe  me,  my  prayer  Is  for  relief  from 
your  desperate  situation,  and  regained  health 
In  the  future. 

Sincerely, 

DrmwARD  G.  Hall, 
Member  of  Congreat. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  SERVES 
URBAN    NEEDS 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Geor- 
gia's Ninth  Congressional  District  is 
right  next  to  the  expanding  Atlanta  area, 
giving  us  a  unique  incentive  to  develop 
our  land  and  water  resources  to  serve 
the  multiple  needs  of  the  metropolitan 
region  and  the  State  as  a  whole. 

The  people  of  the  Ninth  District  have 
made  outstanding  progress  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  tills  opportunity  through  par- 
ticipation in  sound  soil  and  water  con- 
servation measures. 

The  Ninth  District  leads  the  State  in 
the  number  of  small  watershed  projects, 
authorized  under  Public  Law  566.  I  un- 
derstand we  have  about  20  projects  un- 
derway and  others  that  are  awaiting 
approval.  Nine  of  these  are  multiple- 
purpose  projects,  designed  to  serve.  In 
addition  to  flood  control  and  watershed 
protection,  municipal  water  supply,  rec- 
reation, or  fish  and  wildlife  protection.  I 
feel  confident  that  still  more  of  these 
vital  upstream  projects  will  be  assigned 
the  broad  purposes  they  are  capable  of 
serving  and  for  which  they  are  needed. 

In  Gwinnett  County  we  have  a  re- 
source conservation  and  developanent 
project  well  underway.  One  of  the  ma- 
jor purposes  of  this  large  regional  proj- 
ect covering  about  280,000  acres  is  recrea- 
tional development.  This,  too,  is  a  pri- 
mary objective  on  much  of  the  rural  land 
elsewhere  in  the  Ninth  District.  Ours  is 
an  area  of  scenic  foothills  and  moun- 
tains, of  beautiful  streams,  extensive  for- 
ests, and  a  favorable  climate.  There  is 
a  growing  need  for  outdoor  recreational 
facilities  in  the  vicinity,  and  we  hope 
more  visitors  from  distant  places  will  be- 
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come  acquainted  with  the  scenic  attrac- 
tions and  recreational  opportunities  in 
northeastern  Georgia. 

Many  privately  operated  recreational 
enterprises  have  already  been  established 
witii  assistance  from  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  and  local  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts.  These  rural  lands 
are  being  improved  and  put  to  the  best 
possible  use.  This  is  something  we  have 
got  to  accomplish  throughout  the  Na- 
tion In  the  years  ahead  as  greater  and 
greater  demands  are  made  on  the  avail- 
able land  and  water  resources. 

As  our  urban  concentrations  become 
more  populous,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
offer  the  city  dweller  adequate  space  in 
the  countryside  where  he  can  relax  and 
play.  That  Is  an  essential  need  if  we  are 
to  continue  to  have  a  physically  healthy 
and  mentally  alert  society. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  landowners 
and  operators  In  northeast  Georgia  are 
helping  to  provide  developed  areas  for 
camping,  picknicking.  fishing,  hiking, 
horseback  riding,  and  other  outdoor  rec- 
reation that  is  eagerly  sought  by  the  ur- 
ban population.  In  so  doing,  they  are 
also  applying  soil  and  water  conservation 
practices  on  the  land  that  effectively  con- 
trol erosion,  prevent  floods,  store  water 
for  municipal  and  agricultural  needs, 
and  assure  that  the  Invaluable  natural 
resources  which  are  ours  to  use  and  en- 
joy will  serve  the  long-term  benefit  of 
our  region,  State,  and  Nation. 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  weis  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  rules  and  precedents  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  give  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Selective  Service  System  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

I  know  there  is  a  favorite  pastime  on 
Capitol  Hill  of  others  muscling  in  on  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees. We  have  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Selective  Service.  We  have  no  notion  of 
seeing  anybody  arrogate  to  himself  this 
jurisdiction  or  eroding  our  Jurisdiction 
in  this  area. 

Indeed,  we  do  not  plan  to  delegate  any 
of  this  authority. 

In  this  connection,  carr3rlng  out  our 
responsibility  to  the  House  and  the  Na- 
tion, I  have  today  directed  a  letter  to 
the  Director  of  Selective  Service,  Inviting 
him  and  commanding  him  to  appear 
before  our  committee  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  for  a  state  of  health 
briefing  on  the  posture  of  the  Selective 
Service  System. 

We  plan  to  carry  out  our  responsibil- 
ity, Mr.  Speaker,  to  you  and  to  the  mem- 
bership, the  interests  of  others  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 


Mr.  ARENDS.  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
the  gentleman  make  this  statement,  be- 
cause I  am  well  aware  of  where  the 
jurisdiction  lies.  I  know  the  ability  and 
the  capability  of  our  committee.  We  will 
do  a  good  job  when  the  time  comes. 

I  have  told  various  Members  that  at 
the  appropriate  time,  when  we  can  get 
to  It,  we  will  fully  go  Into  this  question 
of  the  draft,  and  they  will  be  advised 
of  the  action  by  our  committee. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  Pos- 
itively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  resE>onse  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlemtm,  anyone  and 
everyone  who  has  an  interest  will  be  in- 
vited. The  Members  will  have  prior  In- 
vitation over  those  who  are  not  members. 
We  have  carried  out  this  practice  In  the 
past,  giving  all  parties  tm  opportunity 
to  be  heard. 

We  have  been  busy,  Mr.  Speaker.  We 
will  get  to  this  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBER  OF  THE 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  OR- 
GANIZATION OF  THE  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
2,  89th  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cleveland]  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy 
thereon. 


PENSION  FUNDS  AND  THE 
STOCK  MARKET 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
afternoon  I  am  introducing  a  bUl  which 
I  believe  Is  long  overdue,  both  in  the 
interests  of  pension  and  welfare  fund 
beneficiaries  and  the  American  investor. 
In  fact,  due  to  the  enormous  sums  In- 
volved in  these  funds,  this  bill  Is  of  great 
Importance  to  the  American  economy. 

Last  Thursday,  May  12,  I  made  a 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  con- 
cerning a  possible  cause  of  stock  market 
fluctuations. 

At  that  time  I  said: 

It  is  rather  significant  that  every  year  since 
1962  during  the  month  of  May  and  the  latter 
part  of  AprU  and  sometime  In  June  we  have 
seen  wild  fluctuations  In  the  stock  market. 

I  stated  that  I  had  strong  suspicion 
that  the  reporting  requirements  of  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plans  EMsclosure  Act 
has  resulted  in  the  selling  off  of  vast 
amounts  of  stock  Just  prior  to  the  filing 
of  the  required  reports. 

Circumstantial  evidence  would  support 
this  conclusion. 

Forty  percent  of  the  annual  reports 
required  under  this  act  are  flled  during 
the  month  of  May. 

I  believe  that  many  of  these  benefit 
plans,  in  order  to  show  a  conservative 
portfolio,  are  trading  off  large  amounts 
of  their  more  speculative  stocks  prior  to 


filing  their  sworn  statement  with  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

With  about  $85  billion  now  being  held 
by  such  pension  plans,  it  would  not  take 
too  large  a  prc^wrtion  of  this  money  to 
adversely  affect  the  stock  market.  There 
are  those  who  argue  that  the  May  slump 
in  auto  sales  has  caused  the  stock  market 
decline.  Others  claims  a  general  uncer- 
tainty in  the  future  of  the  economy  has 
its  effect.  Still  others  claim  the  threat 
of  a  tax  increase  is  causing  the  slump. 

I  do  not  discount  any  of  these  factors, 
but  I  believe  they  come  Into  play  only 
after  the  Initial  trigger  has  set  off  a 
stock  market  decline ;  and  I  am  convinced 
that  that  trigger  is  the  flushing  out  of 
pension  fund  portfolios. 

The  bill  that  I  am  today  introducing 
is  intended  to  secure  more  Information 
on  this  vital  matter. 

My  bill  will  timend  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act.  as  amend- 
ed, to  require  certain  additional  disclo- 
sures by  these  plans  with  regard  to  their 
investments. 

It  would  require  that  covered  plans  dis- 
close fully  their  transactions  during  the 
preceding  12 -month  period  in  common 
and  preferred  stock  at  the  time  that  they 
file  their  annual  reports  with  the  Office 
of  Labor-Management  and  Welfare-Pen- 
sion Reports. 

The  proposal  requires  disclosure  of 
both  sales  and  purchase  of  common  £ind 
preferred  stock,  including  the  date  of 
sale  or  purchase,  the  purchase  or  sale 
price,  the  identity  of  the  stock,  and  the 
number  of  shares  traded, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act  Is  intended  to  effect 
honest  and  responsible  administration  of 
private  employee  benefit  plans. 

The  adininistrator  of  every  covered 
welfare  and  pension  plan  is  required  to 
file  with  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
to  make  available  to  plan  participants 
and  beneficiaries  upon  request,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  plan. 

Annual  financial  reports  are  also  re- 
quired from  plans  covering  100  or  more 
participants. 

The  1962  amendments  to  the  original 
law  gave  the  Secretar>'  of  Labor  interpre- 
tive and  limited  enforcement  authority 
and  required  bonding  of  plan  personnel 
in  a  position  to  cause  a  loss  to  the  plan 
through  fraud  or  dishonesty. 

Also,  criminal  provisions  were  added 
concerning  embezzlement,  false  report- 
ing, bribery,  and  kickbacks  with  respect 
to  benefit  plans. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
Secretary  is  without  authority  to  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  management  of  any 
benefit  plan. 

This  Is  a  good,  effective,  and  necessary 
law.  I  wholly  subscribe  to  the  policy 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  not 
interfere  in  the  Internal  management  of 
benefit  plans  without  additional  facts  to 
demonstrate  that  such  Involvement 
would  be  necessary:  however,  additional 
disclosure  is  necessary. 

With  $85  billion  in  these  benefit  plans 
there  Is  a  substant'sil  stake  to  protect. 

With  the  Investment  potential  of  this 
huge  sum.  the  Impact  on  the  stock 
market  could  be  tremendous  if  financial 
manipulations  occurred  calculatedly  or 
even  If  there  were  coincidental  effects. 
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In  the  January  1965  report  by  the 
President's  Committee  on  the  Corporate 
Pension  Funds  and  Other  Private  Retire- 
ment and  Welfare  Programs,  It  was  esti- 
mated that  there  would  be  a  fun  her 
increase  In  the  total  amount  of  Invest- 
ment held  by  private  retirement  funds  to 
around  5225  billion  by  1980. 

By  1964,  the  nordnsured  funds  were 
Investing  half  of  their  new  resources  in 
common  .stocks. 

This  has  certainly  been  one  of  the 
factors  contributing  to  increases  In  com- 
mon .stock  prices,  althougli  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  estimate  the  quantitative 
imp<3rtance  of  this  single  factor, 

Mr  Speaker,  we  have  now  $85  billion 
affecting  the  stock  market  Imagine,  if 
you  will,  what  possibilities  exist  for 
manipulating  the  stock  market  when 
these  pen.slon  funds  reach  assets  totaling 
$225  billion  by  1980. 

Whatever  the  type  of  investments 
made  by  retirement  funds,  such  invest- 
ments should  be  made  honestly,  con- 
scientiously, and  prudently,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  there  be  the  greatest  assurance 
on  these  points  To  gain  this  assurance, 
there  is  a  clear  need  of  strengthening 
the  statutory  provisions  for  assuring 
compliance  with  these  standards 

F\ill  disclosure  of  relevant  facts  is  a 
prerequisite  for  self-help  and  for  the 
enforcement  of  statutory'  measures  for 
the  protection  of  Individuals  and  the  in- 
terest of  society.  My  amendment  re- 
quiring the  disclosure  of  further  informa- 
tion related  to  the  investment  of  retire- 
ment plans  win  take  us  a  long  way 
toward  this  goal 


A  MODERN  MERCHANT  MARINE 

Mr  REID  of  New  York  Mr  Sf.'eaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  SMr  Byrnes]  may 
e.xtend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRN^ES  of  Wisconsin,  Mr 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to 
promote  the  development  of  a  modem 
merchant  marine  by  encouraging  the  or- 
derly replacement  and  modernization  of 
merchant  vessels. 

Over  100  years  ago  a  select  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  lamented 
the  decline  of  America's  status  as  a  mari- 
time nation  and  emphasized  the  need  for 
the  development  of  our  maritime  ca- 
pacity. We  are  still  struggling  with  this 
problem  today. 

The  Merciiant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
not«l  the  ••public  Interest  in  a  strong 
merchant  marine,"  in  order  to  'uromote 
the  commerce  of  the  Dnit«l  States  and 
toaid  in  the  rjitional  defen.se.  " 

Despite  this  clearly  stated  goal  of  na- 
tional policy,  the  American  merchant 
marine  has  b'?*n  continuing  iis  decline 
In  recent  yean;.  A  substantial  portion  of 
domestic  maritime  commerce  occurs  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  Iron  ore  carried  on  the 
Great  Lakes  alone  accounts  for  52  per- 
cent of  the  toUl  JJB.  domestic  traffic. 
The  States  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes 
contain  37  percent  of  our  population,  pro- 


duce more  than  50  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's manufactured  goods,  and  nearly  60 
percent  of  its  steel  and  grain. 

The  percentage  of  Great  Lakes  ship- 
ping carried  by  American  fleet  ships  has 
been  declining  substantially  in  recent 
years,  as  Canadian  ships  haul  more  and 
more  of  the  cargo.  This  is  particularly 
unfortunate  since  the  opening  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  has  presented  an  op- 
portunity for  increased  traffic  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  the  loss  of  the  business 
to  Canada  has  adverse  effects  on  our 
balance  of  payments,  the  capability  of 
our  merchant  marine,  and  the  Nation's 
shipbuilding  capacity. 

Canada  has  responded  to  this  oppor- 
tunity by  providing  a  system  of  rapid 
amortization  and  construction  subsidies, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  construction  of 
42  new  large  ships  since  1949.  Canada 
will  add  seven  new  ships  to  its  Great 
Lakes  fleet  during  this  year.  No  new 
American-flag  Great  Lakes  ships  have 
been  constructed  since  1960,  and  there 
have  been  no  conversions  since  1961. 
During  this  time  there  has  been  a  de- 
cline in  our  carrying  capacity  of  Great 
Lakes  vessels  as  well  as  a  decline  in  our 
share  of  the  Great  Lakes  trade. 

This  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  rec- 
ord of  meeting  the  objective  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  "to  promote  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States."  However, 
the  record  In  attaining  the  second  objec- 
tive of  the  act— "to  aid  in  the  national 
defense" — is  equally  dismal. 

The  admirable  record  of  the  American- 
flag  Great  Lakes  fleet  in  moving  com- 
modities over  the  Great  Lakes  during 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  war  could 
not  be  duplicated  today.  During  World 
War  n,  90  percent  of  the  Nation's  steel 
mills  were  dependent  upon  Great  Lakes 
vessels  for  their  supply  of  Iron  ore.  In- 
cluding those  mills  located  aJong  the  At- 
lantic seaboard.  During  the  height  of 
the  Korean  conflict  the  transportation  of 
iron  ore  and  other  commodities  over  the 
Great  Lakes  was  again  vital  to  our  na- 
tional defense  goals. 

However,  during  World  War  n  the 
American-flag  Great  Lakes  fleet  com- 
prised 365  vessels,  while  during  the 
Korean  conflict  it  contained  326  vessels. 
Today  the  Great  Lakes  fleet  contains 
only  228  vessels,  and  the  number  is  de- 
clining. In  the  event  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, it  is  doubtful  that  the  U.S.  Great 
Lakes  fleet  could  provide  the  necessary 
transportation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  decline  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  is  attended  by  equally 
grave  consequences  for  our  shipbuilding 
industry:  it  Imposes  severe  hardships  on 
employees  and  Arms  engaged  in  ship  con- 
struction, and  dangerously  undermines 
our  ability  to  produce  and  maintain  the 
ships  vital  to  our  national  defense  and 
economic  health. 

In  regard  to  shipbuilding,  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  states  that  the 
merchant  marine  shall  be  "composed  of 
the  best-equipped,  safest,  and  most  suit- 
able types  of  vessels,  constructed  In  the 
United  States." 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  contemplates  policies 
tiiat  will  encourage  the  development  of 
shipbuilding  firms,  foster  the  develop- 
ment of  ship  maintenance  and  repair  fa- 
cilities, and  insxire  favorable  employment 


opportunities  for  our  shipbuilding  and 
maintenance  employees.  Despite  these 
facts,  Mr.  Speaker,  employment  In  the 
shipbuilding  industry  has  been  on  the 
decline.  I  am  hopeful  that  my  bill  will 
be  a  first  step  In  reversing  this  trend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  is  the 
greatest  manufacturing  and  trading  Na- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  world.  We 
have  been  at  the  forefront  of  the  tech- 
nological revolution,  leading  in  the  de- 
velopment of  automatic  data  processing 
and  automated  manufacturing  equip- 
ment. We  are  developing  a  supersonic 
plane  and  aspire  to  be  the  first  Nation 
to  send  a  man  to  the  moon. 

The  contrast  between  our  performance 
in  these  fields  and  our  dismal  i-ecord  in 
attaining  our  merchant  marine  goals  Is 
startling.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  98 
percent  of  the  world's  cargo  is  hauled 
over  water,  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
aspire  to  the  top  ranks  in  space  while 
drifting  to  the  bottom  in  the  capacity  of 
our  merchant  marine.  I  share  the  views 
recently  expressed  by  the  public  mem- 
bers of  the  Maritime  Advisory  Commit- 
tee that  the  national  prestige  of  our 
country,  as  a  leading  world  power  and 
maritime  nation,  requires  the  develop- 
ment of  a  "blue  ribbon"  merchant 
marine. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  bill  will  provide 
a  significant  first  step  in  attaining  this 
goal,  and  reverse  the  trend  of  recent 
years.  My  bill  will  permit  before  tax 
earnings  from  vessels  documented  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  be 
deposited  in  a  construction  reserve  fimd 
for  the  "construction,  reconstruction,  or 
reconditioning  of  a  vessel."  It  also  pro- 
vides for  depreciation  at  the  rate  of  15 
percent,  provided  the  differences  be- 
tween the  normal  depreciation  rate  and 
the  15-percent  rate  is  also  deposited  in 
the  construction  reserve  fund.  Adjust- 
ments to  the  basis  of  newly  constructed 
or  reconstructed  vessels  will  be  made  to 
reflect  the  use  of  tax-free  funds  in  their 
construction  or  reconstruction. 

My  bill  also  provides  that  withdrawals 
from  the  construction  reserve  fund  for 
purposes  other  than  those  contemplated 
by  the  act  will  be  taxable  In  the  year 
withdrawn.  Finally,  provision  is  made 
to  liberalize  the  requirement  of  present 
law  that  construction  or  reconstruction 
begin  within  2  years  of  the  date  amounts 
are  deposited  in  the  construction  reserve 
fimd. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  is  great  and  the 
hour  is  late.  I  strongly  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  this  bill  as  expeditiously 
as  possible. 

A  PERSONAL  CONTRIBUTION 

Mr.  RKID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hahvey]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HAR\^Y  of  Michigan.  ,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride 
and  respect  that  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  all  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  moft 
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rMnarkable  and  highly  personal  contri- 
bution being  made  by  members  of  our 
medical  profession.  They  are  volun- 
teers, working  without  pay  for  at  least 
2  months  In  South  Vietnam.  Their  pa- 
tients, as  mentioned  In  the  follo'wlng 
news  articles,  are  the  15.5  million  civil- 
ians for  whom  there  Is  only  one  'Viet- 
namese doctor  available  for  every  50,- 
000 — well  over  50  times  worse  than  the 
physlclan-patlent  ratio  In  the  United 
States. 

Two  of  these  volimteer  doctors  are 
from  Saginaw,  Mich.  They  are  Dr. 
Hugh  T.  Caimiartin  and  Dr.  Hugh  L. 
Sulfridge.  It  Is  an  honor  that  I  can 
speak  from  personal  experience  of  the 
dedication  and  sacrifice  these  men  are 
making.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
know  them  personally,  as  they  reside  In 
Michigan's  Eighth  District. 

I  would  especially  like  to  point  out  the 
request  made  by  Dr.  Sulfridge  of  the  need 
for  Chloromycetin.  He  has  written 
home  saying  that  they  need  200  grams 
a  week,  A  fund  has  been  established 
so  future  purchases  can  be  made,  I  have 
written  to  the  Depaitment  of  State  and 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment to  learn  what  can  be  done  to  make 
available  all  necessary  medication. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  Insert  two 
articles  which  I  hope  all  Members  will 
read.  They  are  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  15,  1966.  edition  of  the 
Saglndw  News  and  another  from  the 
May  20,  1966,  edition  of  Time. 

They  are  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Saginaw  News,  May  15,  1966] 
And  of  Wokk  in  HosprrALB — ^Voltjntceh  Doc- 
toes  Give  Insight  to  Viet  Nam  Wab 
(By  John  D.  Tucker,  News  staff  writer) 

Insight  Into  South  Viet  Nam  Is  offered  in 
letters  from  Dr,  Hugh  T.  Caumartin  and  Dr. 
Hugh  L.  Sulfridge,  both  of  Saginaw,  who  £ae 
working  ajs  volunteers  In  that  coimtry. 

Dr.  Caiunartln  Is  at  the  Blng-Dan  Hospital 
In  Saigon  while  Dr.  Sulfridge  la  at  Can  The, 
130  miles  south  of  Saigon. 

In  a  letter  to  be  reproduced  in  the  Baglnaw 
County  Medical  Association  publication.  Dr. 
Caumartin  writes: 

This  is  a  large,  crowded  place.  There  are 
400  beds,  but  frequently  two  to  four  patients 
are  assigned  to  a  bed,  depending  on  patient 
size  and  acuity  of  Illness  or  Injury. 

"I  had  heard  the  Vietnamese  physicians  are 
difficult  with  Americans,  I  have,  however, 
found  them  very  gracious.  Many  are  escapees 
from  North  Viet  Nam  (to  get  away  from 
Communism)  and  most  received  a  good  pert 
of  their  education  In  Prance, 

"At  first  at  Blnh-Dan,  I  minded  my  busi- 
ness •  •  •  but  gradually  some  of  the  med- 
ical staff  began  coming  In  to  consult.  •  •  • 
Then  I  was  Invited  to  attend  their  weekly 
medical  staff  clinical  conferences,  which  are 
very  interesting.  •  •  •  They  are  very  toler- 
ant of  my  halting  French  •  •  •. 

"The  students  (sixth  year  medical  stu- 
dents from  the  University  of  Saigon)  started 
dropping  In  to  look  at  films  of  their  as- 
signed patients  and  then  began  coming  In 
during  their  quiet  times  to  ask  If  they  could 
be  with  me  while  I  worked. 

"The  director  of  the  hospital  was  very 
pleased  and  we  have  now  worked  out  a  reg^u- 
lar  teaching  schedule.  The  students  are 
stimulating — ^they  are  just  thirsting  for 
knowledg^e,  1  was  surprised  at  the  end  of  my 
first  lecture.  I  said,  'Et  pour  aujourdbut 
Je  aula  flnl  avec  la  conference,  et  ce  matin, 
pour  mol,  fait  un  plalslr.',  which  merely 
meant  I  was  concluding  the  lect\u-e  and  the 


morning  had  been  a  pleasure.  They  all  stood 
up  and  clapped  'Pour  ivous  auaall' — 'For  us 
too.' " 

Dr.  Caumartin  said  he  found  the  patients 
appreciative  and  remarkable, 

"Almost  too  uncomplaining,"  he  wrote, 
"Recently,"  he  continued.  "I  fluoroecoped 
ft  little  5-year-old  boy  who  was  brought  In 
from  the  outskirts  of  town  after  being  struck 
with  mine  fragments  In  the  lower  chest  •  •  • 
his  right  lung  was  Involved  and  he  had  some 
beginning  accumulation  of  blood  •  •  •  De- 
spite his  discomfort  and  apprehension,  he 
WEis  very  cooperative.  His  mother  was  there 
and  displayed  a  calm  but  obviously  very  lov- 
ing and  solicitous  attitude. 

"There  are,  of  course,  many  orphans.  In- 
cluding babies.  I  was  talking  to  one  physi- 
cian assigned  to  another  provincial  hospital 
(at  My  Tho)  and  he  told  me  the  baby  or- 
phanage In  his  town  was  having  30  babies 
die  monthly  out  of  a  census  average  of  300. 
He  Investigated  and  found  they  were  not  boil- 
ing the  water  for  the  formulas.  He  got  them 
started  and  for  the  past  two  weeks  only  one 
baby  died.  Over  here  typhoid,  cholera  SJid 
staphylococcus  Infections  are  very  common," 

One  facet  of  the  political  picture  Is 
brought  home  In  Dr,  Caumartln's  letter, 
which  reads:  "•  •  •  These  people  have  the 
greatest  potential  of  any  of  the  Asians,  •  •  • 
Many  of  the  South  Vietnamese  h^ve  told  me 
they  appreciate  everything  the  Americans  are 
doing,  that  they  fear  Communism,  that  they 
don't  want  the  Americans  to  leave,  and  that 
the  reports  In  their  papers  and  on  the  radio 
to  the  contrary  represent  only  a  distinct 
minority  viewpoint.  True,  the  Vietnamese 
are  all  desirous  of  peace  (they  have  had  over 
20  years  of  war),  but  the  aim  Is  for  peace 
without  Commiualsm,  Many  physicians  I 
have  talked  to  escaped  with  their  imme- 
diate families  after  1954,  leaving  all  mate- 
rial things  behind. 

"Certain  minor  groups  In  the  United 
States  also  voiced  an  opinion  that  America 
should  withdraw  from  Viet  Nam  so  as  to 
avoid  a  potentially  greater  war.  But  both 
America  and  South  Viet  Nam  are  fighting 
lor  freedom,  and  If  we  Americans  pulled 
out.  then  Viet  Nam  would  be  sacrificed  to 
Communism  and  our  statements  relative  to 
freedom  In  our  own  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  wo\Ud  be  rather  hollow  and  meaning- 
less. 

"•  •  'In  general,  hospitals  have  not  been 
bothered  •  •  •  and  In  addition,  everyone 
wants  to  protect  the  doctor.  •We  never 
make  any  effort  to  differentiate  patients  and 
many  of  them  are  Viet  Cong  (for  they  are 
also  suffering  Vietnamese) .  And  If  we  can 
demonstrate  the  desire  of  Americans  to  help 
and  to  share,  rather  than  to  exploit,  then 
we  have  done  something  to  spread  the  con- 
cept of  democracy  In  a  tangible  fashion. 

We  think,  then,  that  this  should  be  a 
significant  experience," 

At  Can  Tho.  where  Dr,  Sulfridge  Is  sta- 
tioned, about  80  percent  of  the  patients  have 
had  traumatic  Incidents,  such  as  gunshot 
wounds,  mine  fragments,  napalm  and  phos- 
phorus burns.  The  small  hospital  averages 
15  major  op>eratlons  and  many  more  minor 
operations  each  day.  Dr.  Sulfridge  reported. 

"The  death  rate."  he  added,  from  every 
ooncelvable  disease  Is  high," 

It  was  a  letter  from  Dr,  Sulfridge  that 
prompted  a  campaign  In  the  Saginaw  Valley 
to  provide  a  supply  of  Chloromycetin  for  the 
Can  Tho  hospital.  Dr,  Sulfridge  said  they 
oould  use  200  grams  a  week  and  a  fund  was 
established  here,  Carl  G,  King,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Saginaw  County  Medical 
Society,  reports  enough  has  been  contributed 
for  the  first  week  but  more  contributions 
are  needed — and  are  coming  In, 

The  gifts,  he  s.ild  are  from  Individuals, 
organizations,  churches  and  school  children. 

I'm  surprised  at  the  spontaneity,  and 
pleased.  These  doctors  volunteered  their 
services,"  he  said.     King  s&ld   he   thought 


the  federal  government  wovild  be  able  to  sup- 
ply the  drug  In  the  near  future. 

Those  wishing  to  help  the  doctors  In  Viet 
Nam  may  send  their  donations  to  "Doctors," 
107  Hayden,  Saginaw. 

[Prom  Time,  May  20. 1966] 
Doctors:  VoLtrNTucas  roa  Vxxt  Nam 

Of  all  the  difficult  campaigns  now  being 
conducted  by  Americans  In  South  Viet  Nam, 
one  of  the  most  productive  Is  the  work  of  a 
handful  of  civilians.  They  are  U.S,  doctors, 
largely  siu'geons,  who  have  volunteered  to 
work  vrithout  pay  for  at  least  two  months  In 
the  republic's  pathetically  few  and  111- 
equlpped  general  hospitals.  Their  patients 
are  the  16,5  million  civilians  for  whom  there 
Is,  In  effect,  only  one  Vietnamese  doctor  avail- 
able for  every  50,000 — well  over  50  times 
worse  than  the  physlclan-patlent  ratio  In  the 
U,S, 

•10  a  Day.  Viet  Nam's  townsfolk  and  peas- 
antry have  always  been  prey  to  tuberculoeis. 
malaria,  cholera  and  plague.  Now  they  need 
modem  doctoring,  particularly  orthopedic 
surgery,  even  more  urgently,  because  they  are 
frequent  victims  of  Viet  Cong  shot  and  shell. 
The  medical  mercy  mission  was  proposed  by 
President  Johnson  early  last  year,  and  Dr. 
William  B.  Walsh,  the  persuasive  head  of  the 
People-to-People  Health  Poundatlon  (which 
sponsors  the  hospital  ship  Hope),  agreed  to 
run  a  pilot  program. 

The  first  group  of  U.8.  volunteer  doctors 
arrived  last  September;  the  current  head 
count  Is  29,  scattered  up  and  down  the  coun- 
try working  alongside  similar  teams  from 
Korea,  Switzerland,  the  Philippines,  Iran, 
Taiwan,  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  The 
U,S,  program  limits  Itself  to  volunteer  physi- 
cians under  55.  They  get  free  transportation 
and  a  $10  per-dlem  for  Incidentals,  Bal- 
anced against  this  Is  time  lost  from  practice 
that  amounts  to  a  sacrifice  of  thousands  of 
dollars, 

Michigan  Radiologist  Hugh  T.  Caumartin. 
for  one.  decided  the  sacrifice  was  more  than 
worthwhUe.  As  a  World  War  n  victim  of  leg 
Injuries  from  machine-gun  fire,  he  had  to  get 
a  fltnees  clearance.  When  Orthopedist  Hugh 
L.  Sulfridge  Jr,  checked  Caumartin  and  pro- 
nounced him  fit.  Sulfridge  himself  caught 
the  volunteer  spirit.  Both  doctors  flew  out 
last  month.  Caumartin  to  read  X  rays  and 
teach  radiological  techniques  In  Saigon, 
while  Sulfridge  went  to  the  70-year-old  com- 
plex of  decaying  buildings  that  makes  up  the 
hospital  at  Can  Tho,  80  miles  southwest  of 
the  capital.  In  the  steaming  Mekong  Delta, 

Three  In  a  Bed,  Siugeon  Sulfridge,  who 
often  has  to  make  do  without  riectrlc  power 
or  running  water,  has  three  Vietnamese 
nurses  (two  women,  one  man)  to  assist  him. 
He  makes  rounds  with  an  Interpreter  and  U 
lucky  to  have  one — many  project  doctors 
have  to  elicit  symptoms  and  give  Instructions 
by  sign  language.  Like  all  newly  arrived 
Americans,  he  was  appalled  at  first  by  the 
filth  and  overcrowding  In  the  wards,  with 
two  or  three  patients  In  a  single  dirty  bed. 
Within  48  hours  he  was  performing  as  many 
as  seven  major  operations  a  day,  was  so  Im- 
mersed In  work  that  he  hardly  noticed  the 
conditions. 

The  ne^d  for  medical  and  especially  surgi- 
cal care  Is  so  great,  the  supply  so  short. -tind 
the  gratitude  of  the  long-suffering  Vietnam- 
ese so  apparent,  that  some  doctors  80<» 
decide  that  their  two-month  tours  are  far 
too  short.  University  of  Colorado  Surgeon 
Thomas  Carey  has  volunteered  for  four 
months.  Says  Dr,  Herschel  L,  Douglas.  81,  a 
general  practitioner  from  Lovlngton,  N.  Mex.: 
"It's  difficult  to  come  here  and  get  Involved 
emotionally  and  morally  and  then  just  go 
home  and  forget  about  It."  Home  after  (»• 
tour  last  fall,  Dr  Douglas  found  he  could  not 
forget.  He  has  gone  back,  for  a  leut  a  year, 
as  VS.  AID  public -health  director  tor  the 
DelU  area,  with  Its  8,000,000  people. 
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THE     GRAND     CANYON     ANID     THE 
WET  LANDS:  A  LESSON  IN  LOGIC 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York,     Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  linarJmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  TMr,  Wydler]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr      WYDLEH.       Mr.     Speaker,     the 
Grand  Canyon  is  America's  most  treas- 
ured natural  wonder.    It  is  an  irreplace- 
able iiift  of  God  to  our  Nation 

Besides  Its  awesome  beauty  and  spec- 
tacle, it  L'  rich  In  biological  and  ecological 
Information  and  the  most  revealing 
single  page  of  the  earth's  history 

And  yet,  with  all  the  talk  by  this  ad- 
ministration in  'Washington.  DC,  of 
preserving  the  natural  beauties  of  our 
land,  it  is  sad  to  find  that  the  Grand 
Canyon  is  to  be  adorned  and  'bottled 
up"  by  two  gigantic  dams  These  dams 
are  for  the  sole  purpose  of  producing 
power  to  make  money. 

It  seems  strange  that  while  we  are 
asked  to  remove  the  billboards  from  U.S. 
Highway  No.  1.  we  are  asked  to  desecrate 
the  greatest  natural  wonder  that  has 
been  given  to  our  land  and  our  people. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  such  a  na- 
tion of  hypocrites  as  to  allow  this  to 
happen. 

I  fully  understand  and  sjTnpathize 
with  the  problems  of  the  people  of  the 
Southwest  Their  need  for  water  is  great 
and  they  are  entitled  to  help  in  meeting 
that  need.  But  I  refuse  to  give  them  the 
Grand  Canyon.  It  belongs  to  us  all.  It 
should  remain  Inviolate. 

There  Is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides 
of  the  argument  growing  In  this  country 
between  the  'conservationists  '  and  the 
proponents  of  "water  engineering."  As 
our  population  grows,  some  give  will  have 
to  take  place  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people.  Care  and  reasonable  balance 
can.  and  must,  be  exercised 

Leading  the  way  In  the  Federal  area 
is.  and  will  continue  to  be.  the  D»-part- 
ment  of  the  Interior.  This  Department 
sulTers  from  an  enormous  "conflict  of 
Interest  "  Within  It  is  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Nation's  leadmg  pro- 
ponent of  'water  enelneerinp"  and  the 
National  Park  Service,  whose  goal  is 
conservation  and  recreation. 

When  the  chips  are  down,  however, 
the  "water  engineers"  take  over. 

Although  it  Is  difficult  to  establish  the 
administration's  position,  Mr  Stewart 
Gdall.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has 
come  out  for  construction  of  the  Bridge 
Canyon  and  Marble  Gorge  Dams  in  the 
Grand  Canyon.  In  this  he  U  backed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  They  are 
all  for  these  hydroelectric  •money- 
maker" dams  The  National  Park  Serv- 
ice stands  mute. 

Worse  than  that,  the  Park  Service 
acts  as  if  it  were  struck  dumb  at  a  time 
when  it  should  be  shouting  to  the 
heavens.  They  have  been  charged  pub- 
licly with  having  Issued  a  memo  for- 
bidding the  giving  out  of  Information  on 
these  dams  and  ending  with  the  words 
"destroy  this  memo  after  reading" 
They  have  not  denied  this,  nor  answered 


the  charge.    I  am  constrained  to  beUeve 
such  a  memo  exists. 

It  should  be — it  must  be — made  public. 
The  National  Park  Service  should  be 
made  to  testify  publicly  on  this  and  on 
their  position  on  these  dams.  So  too 
should  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion, the  Geological  Survey,  and  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service. 

To  the  conservationists  In  the  East 
this  proposed  destruction  of  the  Grand 
Canyon,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  should  be  a 
warning  of  a  clear  and  present  danger. 

The  wlldlands  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
are  at  least  as  precious  as  the  wetlands 
off  the  shorelines  In  the  town  of  Hemp- 
stead. Yet  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
are  not  acting  to  protect  the  Grand 
Canyon  but  rather  are  active  participants 
In  its  despoliation. 

I  have  never  been  moved  by  the  argu- 
ment that  Federal  acquisition  and  con- 
trol of  our  Hempstead  and  Oyster  Bay 
Wetlands  and  their  domination  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior — whoever  he 
may  be,  now  or  hereafter — will  protect 
the  Interests  erf  the  people  of  the  town  of 
Hempstead.  On  the  contrary,  the  elected 
town  officials  will  respond  to  the  people 
in  the  to'wn,  when  the  Secretary  must 
look  to  Interests  massive  in  size  and  na- 
tionwide In  scope.  Local  rule — or  ruin — 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  choice. 

Those  who  harp  on  the  errors  of  the 
past,  should  look  forward  to  the  promise 
of  the  future.  Protection  for  the  wet- 
lands has  been  publicly  signed,  sealed 
and  delivered  by  the  town  of  Hempstead 
and  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  dams  In  the  Grand  Canyon  must 
not  be  built.  We  in  the  East  have  a  stake 
In  this  as  Americans.  We  also  have  a 
stake  as  taxpayers.  Federal  dollars  will 
subsidize  the  project  at  every  turn. 

The  price  of  the  water  to  result  from 
the  overall  project  will  be  subsidized. 
Much  of  this  water  will  be  used  to  grow 
cotton — a  surplus  Item — which  Is  the 
most  subsidized  farm  product  In  Amer- 
ica. Since  the  dams  will  pay  no  taxes  on 
power  revenues,  another  subsidy  results. 
The  low  Interest  on  construction  capital 
loans  Is  another  subsidy.  The  list  Is  end- 
less. 

In  this  fight  the  "conservationists"  are 
clearly  right.  Their  fight  Is  your  fight 
and  my  fight. 

There  is  much  Up  service  to  the  cause 
of  conservation  and  national  beauty  in 
Washington  at  this  time.  I  like  to  rely 
on  a  man  who  believed  in  what  he  said 
and  who  proved  It  by  his  actions,  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt. 

He  warned  our  people: 

I  wBut  to  aak  you  to  do  one  thing  In  con- 
nection with  the  Grand  Canyon  In  your  own 
Interest  and  In  the  Intereata  of  the  country. 
Leave  It  aa  it  la.  You  cannot  Improve  cai  It. 
The  agee  have  been  at  work  on  It,  and  't."" 
can  only  mar  It. 

To  Which  I  add,  "Amen." 


AN  OUNCE  OP  PREVENTION 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Kiwanis  magazine  of  March  1966,  pub- 
lished a  very  thought-provoking  article 
by  Joan  Hobson,  wife  of  an  Eiigllsh  doc- 
tor, which  details  the  present  situation 
of  English  doctors  after  almost  18  years 
of  socialized  medicine  in  Great  Britain. 

From  the  British  experience  with 
state  medicine,  it  would  seem  that  the 
doctor  has  been  the  forgotten  man  in  the 
program.  The  citizens  of  this  Nation 
might  well  profit  by  Britain's  past  history 
in  this  area  as  the  begirmlng  date  for 
the  medicare  program,  July  1,  ap- 
proaches. On  that  day  close  to  17  mil- 
lion people  over  65  years  of  age  will  be- 
come eligible  for  benefits  under  the  pro- 
gram. In  the  State  of  New  York  an 
added  burden  upon  doctors  will  be 
realized  when  the  State  medical  assist- 
ance law  becomes  operative.  In  com- 
parison with  the  Federal  medicare  setup, 
the  New  York  program  is  a  vastly  larger 
medical  assistance  program  which  will 
open  the  doors  of  doctors,  dentists,  hos- 
pitals and  nursing  homes  to  some  8  to 
9  million  coming  within  Its  new  and  very 
liberal  "indigent"  classification.  Unlike 
the  Federal  program,  the  medical  assist- 
ance law  applies  to  persons  of  aU  ages. 

As  we  embark  on  our  first  ventiue  into 
a  directly  sponsored  Government  medical 
program,  it  might  be  prudent  to  remem- 
ber the  doctor,  a  uniquely  Important 
factor  in  any  medical  program.  After 
almost  18  years,  the  plight  of  British 
doctors  is  described  by  Mrs.  Hobson  In 
these  words : 

Never  before  haa  despair  been  so  wide- 
spread In  the  medical  profeeslon.  Because 
of  the  excessive  demands  placed  on  them, 
doctors  have  lost  their  original  lukewarm 
enthusiasm  for  socialized  medicine,  and  a 
hopelessness  la  reflected  In  their  work. 

I  recommend  the  article,  "The  Crisis 
in  British  Medicine,"  and  Insert  It  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Thk  Crisis  in  BarrisH  Medicine 
( By  Joan  Hobson ) 

(Note. — This  wife  of  an  English  doctor 
says  that  her  country's  GP's  have  had  enough. 
They're  about  ready  to  quit  en  masse  unless 
something  is  done  about  their  low  pay,  long 
working  hours,  and  steady  loea  of  prestige. ) 

More  than  75  per  cent  of  Great  Britain's 
doctors  have  written  letters  of  resignation  to 
the  National  Health  Service.  The  letters, 
however,  have  not  yet  arrived.  They  are 
stored,  ready  for  Instant  despatch,  in  a  well- 
guarded  strong  room  beneath  the  Medical 
Association's  L/Ondon  headquarters.  The 
situation  between  government  and  general 
practitioners  In  England  has  reached  the 
critical  staige,  and  unless  substantial  reforms 
are  quickly  made  In  pay  and  work  conditions, 
these  letters  of  resignation  wUl  shortly  be 
sent  to  the  Minister  of  Health.  Three 
months  later  the  British  Health  Service  will 
collapse. 

Since  socialized  medicine  was  Introduced 
in  the  British  Isles,  doctors  have  been  strug- 
gling against  terrific  odds  to  make  a  success 
of  this  all-time  high  In  welfare  service.  But 
now  they  are  exhausted  to  the  point  of  being 
physically  incapable  of  dealing  with  the  work 
load  Imposed  by  over-demanding  patients. 
■While  Improved  pay  would  enable  them  to 
employ  more  nursing  and  clerical  aid,  lack 
of  money  Is  not  their  main  grouse.  Govern- 
ment directives  and  restrictions  have  robbed 


them  of  the  clinical  freedom  essential  to  the 
practice  of  good  medicine.  They  have  no 
assurance  of  a  decent  Income  during  retire- 
ment or  the  means  to  break  the  vicious  cycle 
of  an  Increasing  number  of  patients  and  a 
declining  number  of  doctors. 

In  1911  the  humanitarian  politician  David 
Lloyd  George  dreamed  of  free  medical  care 
for  all.  "The  spectre  of  sickness  haunts  the 
poor  of  Britain,"  he  declared,  and  with  his 
National  Insurance  Act  he  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  State  Medicine  as  It  stands  today. 
Cp  to  that  time  the  |x>or  had  received  medi- 
cal treatment  as  charity,  undertaken  by 
generous-spirited  doctors.  Ftee  treatment 
seemed  an  unrealistic  Ideal.  As  a  beginning, 
medical  cover  was  extended  to  the  13 '/s 
million  workers  who  earned  less  than  1480 
a  year.  Men  paid  7  cents  a  week,  and  re- 
ceived free  medical  care  and  a  sickness  bene- 
fit of  $2  a  week.  Their  wives  and  families 
and  the  elderly  and  unemployable  got  no 
benefit.  But  British  pride  often  resulted  In 
neglected  Illness.  Many  who  couldnt  afford 
a  doctor  didn't  call  one.  As  a  result  many 
general  practitioners  organized  their  own 
clubs,  with  monthly  dues.  Members  of 
these  clubs  were  treated  without  further 
charge. 

Successive  governments  amended  and  aug- 
mented the  Lloyd  George  scheme.  Contri- 
butions and  benefits  were  raised  to  keep 
pace  with  rising  living  costs,  and  at  the  end 
of  'World  'War  II  an  all-embracing  service  was 
discussed  as  part  of  peacetime  development 
under  socialism. 

The  plan  was  to  cover  every  Inhabitant  of 
the  British  Isles.  Peers  of  the  realm  were  to 
pay  weekly  contributions  along  with  the 
commoners.  Only  children,  pensioners,  and 
the  Royal  Family  were  exempted  from  pay- 
ment. The  proposed  benefits  were  enor- 
mous. Services  of  the  country's  top  special- 
ists were  to  become  available  to  the  poorest 
families.  The  Gypsy  could  consult  (through 
the  proper  channels)  the  exclusive  Harley 
Street  gynecologist.  The  village  Idiot  could 
be  referred  to  the  nation's  top  psychiatrist. 

Doctors  were  to  become  civil  servants,  re- 
ceiving a  fixed  salary.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
medical  profession  objected  strongly  to  this 
proposal,  pioneered  by  Lord  Bevertdge,  but  a 
forceful  Aneurln  Bevan,  after  a  series  of 
stormy  debates,  compelled  doctors  to  accept 
the  National  Health  Service  on  a  trial  basis. 
With  apparent  generosity  he  gave  them  the 
choice  of  Joining  his  scheme  or  remaining 
outside  it.  But  In  rescinding  aU  previous 
forms  of  medical  cover  and  fixing  contribu- 
tions from  upper  Income  brackets  at  a  high 
level,  he  made  certain  that  private  patients 
would  be  80  few  that  doctors  refusing  his 
terms  would  be  deprived  of  their  livelihood. 

As  a  first  step  toward  nationalization  each 
doctor  who  accepted  National  Health  Serv- 
ice terms  In  1948  lost  the  right  to  sell  his 
practice.  Whereas  before  the  selling  price 
of  a  practice  was  calculated  at  three  tlmea 
the  amount  It  produced  yearly,  the  govern- 
ment took  over  at  one  and  a  half  times. 
Thus  a  doctor  who  had  bought  a  practice  in 
1946  for  $20,000  found  two  years  later  that 
Its  official  value  had  droppved  to  $10,000.  The 
government  undertook  to  pay  the  doctor  In- 
terest at  a  miserable  2%  percent  on  the  de- 
termined figure  until  he  retired,  when  he 
would  be  paid  the  lump  sum — by  then,  be- 
cause of  devaluation,  worth  only  a  fraction 
of  Its  original  value. 

It  was  impossible  to  forecast  public  reac- 
tion to  what  looked  like  free  medicine. 
Optimistic  politicians  claimed  that  work 
wovUd  not  Increase;  pessimistic  doctors  antic- 
ipated a  spate  of  chronic  complaints.  On 
July  5.  1948.  the  pubUc  gleefully  Jumped  on 
the  bandwagon  bearing  down  on  the  defense- 
less servant  medicos. 

Each  doctor  had  shortsightedly  signed  a 
contract  agreeing  to  accept  sole  responsi- 
bility fof  each  registered  patient  for  the 
<ll2Zlly  high  sum  of  $2.25  per  year.  This  fig- 
ure  haa    over    the    years,    been   grudgingly 


stepped  up  to  t'J.  plus  $2.10  for  •each  prop- 
erly registered  i>atlent  above  the  400th  to 
the  1600th  on  the  list  of  a  qualified  practi- 
tioner. Payment  to  such  practitioner  for 
each  aforesaid  registered  patient  above  the 
number  of  1601  to  be  paid  at  the  heretofore 
stated  rate  of  $3." 

The  government  reckons  that  each  doctcff 
can  care  for  3500  patients.  Doctors  know 
that  they  cannot  poeslbly  give  first-class  at- 
tention to  so  large  a  number,  but  as  family 
men  with  decent  standards  of  living  to  main- 
tain they  must,  to  earn  a  reasonable  amount, 
strive  to  recnilt  at  least  that  number — but 
discreetly. 

Stringent  ethics  forbid  advertising;  even 
illuminated  name  plates  are  prohibited.  A 
white  lamp  lettered  "Surgery"  •  Is  the  moct 
commercialism  jsermltted.  'When  a  couple  of 
grateful  patients — they  do  still  exist — In- 
serted a  notice  In  one  well-known  newspaper, 
reading  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Stringer  an- 
nounce the  arrival  of  their  first  born  son. 
Sincere  thanks  to  Dr.  Brown  for  safe  deliv- 
ery." Dr.  Brown  was  severely  reprimanded  by 
the  Medical  Association  and  Instructed  to  in- 
form patients  that  publicly  expressed  appre- 
ciation wajB  taboo. 

The  average  doctors'  groes  income  Is 
$12,000,  out  of  which  he  must  furnish  con- 
sulting, waiting,  and  dressing  rooms;  car, 
gasoline,  telephone;  stationery;  nursing, 
secretarial,  and  cleaning  help — leaving  some 
$6,500  for  his  family  expenses. 

One  Utopian  carrot  dangled  before  doctors 
In  early  NHS  negotiations  was  the  promise 
of  government-provided  local  health  centers, 
where  surgeries  would  be  conducted  on  a 
duty-rotation  basis.  Nursing  and  clerical 
staffs  were  to  be  supplied  and  working'  from 
home  was  to  end.  No  date  was  fixed  for 
the  opening  of  these  "Houses  of  HetiUng," 
and  doctors  are  still,  after  twenty  years,  wait- 
ing for  them  to  materialize. 

To  date  no  provisions  have  been  made  to 
relieve  doctors  of  their  365  days  of  24-hour 
duty;  each  must  arrange  for  and  pay  a  dep- 
uty In  his  absence.  In  many  cities  coojjer- 
atlve  groups  have  been  formed  to  gain  oc- 
casional free  hours,  though  this  Is  not  prac- 
tical In  rural  areas,  and  the  majority  of  pa- 
tients dislike  the  practice.  Brian  Abel- 
Smith,  a  sociologist  and  TV  personality  wide- 
ly respected  for  his  normally  well-considered 
opinions,  recently  said,  "If  I'm  taken  111  In  the 
night  I  want  my  own  doctor,  not  some  un- 
known deputy."  One  woman  who  went  to 
her  doctor's  office  for  an  "urgent"  tonic  and 
found  Dr.  X  Instead  of  her  own  Dr.  Y  mut- 
tered to  a  friend  In  the  waiting  room,  "I'll 
come  back  tomorrow.  I  don't  like  the  coIot 
of  this  one's  eyes." 

This  year  the  British  National  Health  Serv- 
ice should  reach  Its  eighteenth  birthday.  Un- 
der present  circumstances  It  wont  survive 
to  celebrate.  Never  before  has  despair  been 
so  widespread  In  the  medical  profession.  Be- 
cause of  the  excessive  demands  placed  on 
them,  doctors  have  lost  their  original  luke- 
warm enthusiasm  for  socialized  medicine, 
and  a  hopelessness  is  reflected  in  their  work. 

If  a  doctor  does  something  to  Irk  a  regis- 
tered patient,  he  can  be  reported  to  a  discipli- 
nary committee  and  brought  before  an  area 
court.  His  name  will  be  blackened  In  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  patient  will  transfer 
to  another  doctor.  Or  If  a  doctor  refuses  his 
patients'  requests  for  unnecessary  house  calls 
and  free  cotton  for  stuffing  toys  and  tea 
cosies,  the  patient  and  his  family  may  regis- 
ter with  a  rival  practitioner,  thereby  reduc- 
ing his  Income. 

The  family  physician  has  lost  his  pre-1948 
image  as  a  dedicated,  Infallible  family  friend. 
Unjustly  but  Inevitably,  patients  have  lost 
their  loyalty  to  and  respect  for  these  fallen 
angels  with  financial  problems.  Dr.  Hale- 
White,  chairman  of  the  Fellowship  for  Free- 
dom In  Medicine,  dtes  a  wealthy  National 
Health  Patient  who  habitually  refers  to  her 


*In  Britain  a  doctor  sees  patients  without 
appointment  during  hU  "nirgorT"  period. 


gardener  as  "Mr.  Fewtrell"  and  addresses  her 
medical  adviser  as  "Abbey-Beck."  Good  gar- 
deners are  hard  to  come  by,  but  a  medical 
man  can  always  be  replaced — free. 

England's  overworked  medicos  are  now  on 
the  level  of  tradespeople  and  factcxy  workers. 
Curt  messages  are  pushed  through  their 
mallboxee  reading  something  like.  "Jones, 
call  immediately  "  Notes  for  the  plumber  or 
coal  merchant  are  couched  in  more  polite 
terms. 

When  the  18,000  practltlonert  announced 
their  Intention  of  resigning  from  the  service, 
their  prestige  fell  even  lower.  As  membon 
of  the  country's  lowest  paid  profession, 
British  GP's  resent  and  envy  American  doc- 
tors as  the  United  States'  highest  paid  pro- 
fessional men.  Accountants,  lawyers,  and 
dentists  all  receive  higher  rewards  for  fewer 
hours  than  do  the  nationalized  doctors. 
Sheet  metal  workers  go  home  with  $150  at 
the  end  of  a  week  In  which  they  have  worked 
a  few  hours  above  the  basic  forty. 

There  exists  at  present  a  unique  situation; 
on  the  one  hand  Is  an  administration  gen- 
uinely anxious  to  provide  medical  care  for  Its 
people;  on  the  other  there  are  23,000  doctors 
who  have  elected  to  devote  their  Uves  to 
providing  It.  One  would  think  that  the  two 
could  get  together  and  arrive,  like  sensible 
people,  at  a  satisfactory  scheme.  But  It  has 
never  worked  out  that  way.  The  govern- 
ment dictates  to  the  doctors  what  they  must 
do  and  the  doctors  try  to  talk  their  way 
out  of  unacceptable  chores. 

A  good  deal  of  professional  resentment 
arises  because  the  family  doctor  cannot  rec- 
oncile much  of  hla  work  with  necessary, 
pure  medicine.  The  doctor- in-training  ex- 
pects a  hard-working  life.  He  anticipates  In- 
teresting days  spent  taking  case  histories  and 
examining,  advising,  treating,  and  curing  the 
sick.  He  realizes  that  on  numerous  nights 
his  sleep  will  be  Interrupted,  but  sees  himMU 
leaving  a  warm  bed  to  deliver  a  new  life  or 
to  save  an  old  one.  not  to  make  frivolous, 
fr\iitle8s  Journeys.  One  desperate  GP  who 
had  already  been  called  out  twice  before  mid- 
night by  the  same  patient  asked  his  wife 
to  answer  the  next  call  and  try  to  keep  the 
patient  happy  until  morning.  When  the 
phone  rang  she  answered  and  said.  "I'm  sorry, 
the  doctor's  out:  can  I  help  you?" 

A  little  too  loudly  the  doctor  whispered, 
"Who  Is  It?" 

"I'll  caU  him  later."  said  the  patient.  "But 
before  he  comes  back  you'd  better  get  rid  of 
that  other  man,  hadn't  you?" 

Successive  ministers  of  health  have  had 
their  own  plans  for  the  profession.  Besides 
maintaining  a  comprehensive  service,  they 
also  are  preoccupied  with  keeping  expenses 
to  a  minimum  and  retaining  contented  vot- 
ers. This  forces  the  GP  to  became  much 
more  than  merely  a  straight-forward  doctor; 
he  mxist  also  become  a  low-level,  all-purpose 
cog  in  one  or  another  of  the  vast  wheels  of 
the  political  welfare  organization.  During 
a  surgery  In  which  he  has  seen  around  thirty 
people,  a  doctor  probably  has  had  to  fill  out 
at  least  a  hundred  prescriptions  and  certifi- 
cates. 

When  a  service  Is  apparently  free,  with  no 
money  changing  hands  at  the  time,  demands 
win  be  great  In  ntimber  and  often  trivial  In 
quality.  The  pre-1948  bottle  of  half-crown 
physic  no  longer  satisfies.  Newly  develop«d 
drugs  and  specialized  surgery  techniques  are 
regularly  featured  in  semi-documentary  films 
and  TV  programs.  There  are  three  or  four 
Dr.  Klldare-type  television  shows  each  week, 
as  well  as  a  regular  technical  series  for  medi- 
cal men.  These,  of  course,  are  also  seen  by 
lay  viewers,  and  with  startling  results.  A 
dramatic  operation  televised  tonight  will 
bring  a  horde  of  patients  tomorrow,  each 
firmly  convinced  he  needs  that  particular 
kind  of  surgery. 

Each  contributes  now  pays  up  to  $2.60 
weekly  for  medical  care,  sickness  benefit,  un- 
employment compensation,  and  old  age  pen- 
sion.    Only  a  nickel  of  this  Is  devoted  to 
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medical  care,  leaving  general  tax  funds  to 
supply  the  missing  millions  needed  to  keep 
the  Vatlonal  Health  Service  running,  Un- 
ilke  those  who  gratefully  accepted  straight 
medical  care  for  their  7  cents  In  1911,  pa- 
tients now  fee!  entitled  to  anything  tbat'a 
going  I'll  have  some  new  reading  glasses. 
and  a  spare  set  of  dentures,"  says  the  oppor- 
tunist. 

Patients  assume  that  when  a  pre.5crlptlon 
Is  Issued  it  only  remains  for  the  pharmacist 
to  fill  it  But  It  doesn't  take  long  for  the 
Pricing  Bureau  to  pinpoint  the  sins  of  the 
practitioner  whose  prescription  costs  are 
above  average  His  identity  will  be  traced  by 
a  cleric,  his  name  reported  to  an  administra- 
tor, and  he  will  be  visited  and  cautioned  by 
a  government  employee  who  hafi  nri  personal 
knowledge  of  the  cases  in  question.  Deduc- 
tions to  cover  the  cost  of  supposed  overpre- 
scrlbine  of  expensive  Items  arp  made  from 
the  doctor's  monthly  pay  check.  A  disre- 
garded request  to  curtail  the  use  of  costly 
drugs  can  result  In  fines  of  up  to  $280. 

Medicos  are  not  trained  to  scrimp  on  qual- 
ity, and  they  resent  the  government's  try- 
ing to  force  them  to  pinch  pennies.  They 
feel  that  they  must  be  free  to  order  whatever 
*hev  deem  necessary  be  it  health  salts  or 
hormones  To  them  medicine  should  not  be 
merchandised  on  a  discount  basis. 

Doctors  are  harried  with  all  kinds  of  other 
Inescapable  rules  and  regulations,  A  patient 
must  have  a  certlScate  to  claim  sickness 
benefit  and  to  absent  himself  from  work,  as 
well  as  another  indicating  when  he's  well 
again.  A  broken  arm  needs  weekly  conflrma- 
tion  that  It's  still  broken:  eyes  cannot  be 
tested  without  a  doctor's  note  Medical  offi- 
cers of  health  Impugn  a  GP's  ability  to  de- 
cide if  a  long-term  patient  is  ill  enough  to 
continue  on  sick  leave,  and  demand  detailed 
reports  on  conditions  and  progress.  Local 
authorities  must  be  informed  of  infectious 
dl-^eases  within  twentv-four  hours.  After 
seeing  a  child  and  diagnosing  measles,  the 
doctor  must  ignore  more  urgent  work  to  com- 
plete a  complicated  notification  and  post  It 
Immediately  Expectant  mothers  must  have 
*  f'irm  granting  them  permission  to  have 
their  babv  A  doctor  must  also  take  time 
to  keep  a  mileage  record  for  income  ta.x  pur- 
prises,  otherwise  the  authorities  will  refuse 
his  claim  for  leirltimate  medical  Journeys. 

Thousands  of  doctors  would  prefer  a  pri- 
vate practice,  but  these  hardly  e.xlst  today. 
A  man  wi*h  an  out^standlng  bedside  manner 
might  make  a  reasonable  living  In  scene 
fashionable  seaside  resort,  but  such  plum 
situations  ju-e  difficult  to  find  and  command 
prices  of  up  t,o  856,000,  Onlv  one  private 
practice  lias  been  offered  In  the  Brlti.sh  Medi- 
cal Journal  cohimns  over  the  past  six  months, 
and  it  was  in  Ireland 

One  way  out  for  the  British  doctor  Is 
emIgraUon  to  America,  Canada,  Australia,  or 
South  Africa.  Doctors  are  taking  it  at  the 
rate  of  four  hundred  a  year — one-fifth  of  the 
yearly  output  of  British  Medical  schools.  It 
is  only  the  presence  of  Indian  and  Pakistani 
nationals  who  come  to  practice  in  Britain 
that  iteep  hospltal.s  running  with  any  sort 
of  efficiency 

Dcjctors  are  desperately  anxious  about  the 
future  There  are  currently  43  GP's  to  every 
100  OOO  Britons,  compared  with  144  to 
100  000  in  the  US  In  1962  In  underprivi- 
leged Yugoslavia  the  number  is  76  to  100,000. 
making  Yugoslav  state  medicine  an  outstand- 
ing success  The  British  population  is  rising 
steadily,  and  there  may  be  a  serious  doctor 
shortage  within  the  next  ten  years  Poli- 
ticians are  fond  of  describing  the  British 
Health  Service  as  "Best  In  the  World,"  not 
mentioning  that  the  doctors  are  paying  for 
It  with  early  deaths  from  coronarv  throm- 
boela.  Fourteen  per  cent  of  them  have  heart 
attacks  before  age  50 

ni  health  Is  forcing  doctors  to  retire  early, 
even  though  retirement  pay  is  inadequate. 
Retirement  pay  is  calculated  at  one-eight- 
eenth of  pensionable   Income  for  each   yeuj 


of  service.  A  doctor  vltb  an  average  number 
of  patients  who  Joined  the  scheme  in  1048 
would  retire  now  with  a  whopping  $1300  per 
annum. 

Medical  treatment  in  Kngland  has  Im- 
proved since  1948,  but  to  use  this  fact  as 
proof  of  NHS  success  is  naivete  itself. 
People  also  have  come  to  enjoy  better  food, 
better  homes,  bigger  cars,  and  regular  holi- 
days— all  without  the  existence  of  a  National 
CkDmestlble  Service,  govemment-bullt  Bri- 
tannia  care,   or  a   Ministry   of   Vacations. 

The  American  Medical  Association's  long, 
though  Ill-fated  campaign  against  Medicare, 
described  by  one  prominent  member.  Dr. 
Donovan  Ward,  as  "Not  one.  but  two  steps 
down  the  path  of  socialized  medicine." 
rightly  used  the  failings  of  the  British 
Health  Service  to  illustrate  the  dangers  of 
state  medicine.  In  the  vast  halls  of  admin- 
istration, for  example,  along  the  corridors 
of  medical  power,  doctors  are  outnumbered 
by  administrative  staff  more  than  2  to  1. 
The  health  service  seems  doomed  to  strangle 
Itself  with  the  ever-tightening  strands  of 
bureaucracy. 

Human  nature  cant  be  changed;  people 
wlU  Inevitably  strive  to  get  their  "money's 
worth."  Aneurln  Sevan  himself  said  In  1952. 
"I  shudder  to  think  of  the  ceeiseless  cascade 
of  medicine  pouring  down  British  throats," 
and  slap{>ed  a  26-cent  charge  on  each  pre- 
scription. This,  collected  by  pharmacists, 
slightly  eased  the  flood  of  demands  until,  as 
a  powerful  political  platform,  the  present 
Labour  government  removed  the  charge  In 
February  1965,  causing  an  additional  she 
million  prescriptions  each  month,  costing 
» 10.000.000.  to  be  mied. 

If  compulsion  to  participate  In  state 
medicine  were  relaxed,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Britons  would  c^t  out  and  undertake  the 
entire  responsibility  for  their  own  medical 
care.  But  no  one  will  if  it  means  that  they 
have  to  pay  twice. 

The  majority  of  family  physicians  are  un- 
materlallstlc  men.  dedicated  to  their  pro- 
fession but  untrained  in  verbal  warfare.  Be- 
latedly they  have  appointed  the  General 
Medical  Services  Committee  to  negotiate  with 
the  government  to  form  a  new-look  health 
charter.  Minister  of  Health  Kenneth 
Robinson  is  flourishing  offers  of  extra  pay 
for  weekend  and  night  calls,  with  some 
financial  aid  toward  clerical  help,  but  such 
trivia  bypass  the  very  heart  of  the  problem. 
Robltwon's  proposals  do  nothing  to  reduce 
the  work  load.  The  obvious  solution  is  for 
doctors  to  charge  a  small  fee,  say  25  cents, 
for  each  cons\Utatlon  and  home  visit;  this 
would  supplement  the  docor's  income  and 
act  as  a  strong  deterrent  to  unnecessary  de- 
mands. But  Robinson  says  he  will  never 
agree  to  this,  although  it  has  worked  success- 
fully In  Sweden. 

In  1948  state  medicine  cost  $363  million. 
The  total  for  1966  wUl  be  «28  bUllon.  New 
hospitals  must  be  built  to  augment  and  re- 
place the  long-neglected,  out-of-date  ones 
that  serve  at  present.  If  the  health  service 
does  manage  to  survive,  its  cost  will  go  up 
year  after  year. 

The  OP'S  are  accused  of  selfishly  fighting 
for  their  own  Interests.  However,  they  are 
really  fighting  for  a  structure  within  which 
better  doctoring  will  be  possible.  At  present 
they  are  sick  of  clerical  chores  and  non-ill 
patients  who  demand  certificates  rather  than 
treatment.  Poor  pay  and  long  hours  do 
not — indeed  cannot — -encourage  good  medi- 
cine. In  the  constant  struggle  to  balance 
time  against  numbers,  standards  are  falling 
and  good  intentions  fading. 

When  Lloyd  George's  brain-child  was  con- 
ceived fifty-four  years  ago,  he  couldn't  have 
visualized  the  insatiable  monster  It  has  de- 
veloped Into.  If  the  British  Health  Service  Is 
to  be  saved,  energetic  steps  must  be  taken 
at  once. 

It  Is  now  eleven  months  since  the  profes- 
sion stated  Its  case  before  the  minister.  Rob- 
inson says  negotiations  "are  bound  to  take 


a  long  time,"  but  bis  delaying  tactics  merely 
strengthen  the  doct4X''s  determination  to  des- 
patch those  resignations,  thus  breaking  the 
contract  they  entered  into  with  the  govern- 
ment almost  eighteen  years  ago. 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  PUBLIC 
WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  tMr.  KtrPFERMAN] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include"  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
amend  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  as  it  relates  to 
those  areas  to  be  designated  as  redevel- 
opment areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  present  law, 
counties  or  municipalities  with  a  popula- 
tion of  over  250,000  qualify  for  Federal 
assistance  for  public  works  and  develop- 
ment facilities.  The  law,  however, 
should  be  amended  to  extend  eligibility 
to  "compact  and  contiguous  areas,"  con- 
taining a  population  of  over  250,000. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  would 
be  to  include  contiguous  areas  within 
large  metropolitan  areas  within  the  cov- 
erEige  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act.  As  of  now,  these  units 
do  not  qualify  only  because  they  are  not 
separate  entities. 

While  only  those  contiguous  units  of 
equal  or  greater  size  than  the  presently 
defined  municipality  of  250,000  would 
qualify  under  the  proposed  simendment, 
the  largely  disadvantaged  areas,  includ- 
ing New  York's  Lower  East  Side  and 
Harlem  should  also  be  covered  and  would 
be  greatly  benefited  by  new  opportunities 
for  long-term  employment  and  economic 
growth. 

Thus,  the  present  necessit>  for  tl." 
"entire  municipality"  to  be  In  economic 
distress  before  redevelopment  funds  are 
available  would  be  eliminated.  In  this 
way,  the  acutely  distressed  areas  in  New 
York  City  and  other  very  large  munici- 
palities would  no  longer  be  discriminated 
against  and  Federal  help  would  be  re- 
ceived where  it  is  most  needed. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
LEXINGTON  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
DEAF 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Kupfermah] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lexington  School  for  the  Deaf,  headed 
by  Mr.  Clarence  D.  O'Connor,  superin- 
tendent, which  is  located  in  my  district 
at  904  Lexington  Avenue,  wlU  observe  its 
100th  anniversary  in  June  1967,  together 


with  the  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf  In 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Both  schools  when  they  were  founded 
In  1867,  Introduced  to  the  United  States 
the  oral  system  which  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  all  children  bom  deaf  to  learn 
to  speak  and  to  read  lil>s.  The  100th 
anniversary  of  this  event  will  also  be  ob- 
served durUig  the  centennial  celebration. 

In  connection  'with  this  dual  observ- 
ance, I  have,  at  the  request  of  the  Lex- 
ington School,  asked  U.S.  Postmaster 
General  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  to  Issue  a 
commemorative  stamp  on  this  occasion 
in  recognition  of  a  century  of  pioneering 
work  by  these  two  schools  in  the  oral 
education  of  deaf  children. 

Such  a  gesture  would  not  only  honor 
these  schools,  but  would  also  provide  en- 
couragement for  others  who  are  also 
laboring  in  this  most  Important  and 
meaningful  field  of  education  of  our  deaf 
children. 

The  100th  anniversary  of  these  schools 
will  be  celebrated  by  a  weeklong  interna- 
tional conference  to  be  sponsored  by  the 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  Association  for 
the  Deaf.  It  will  be  held  in  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  on  June  19,  20,  and  21,  and  in 
New  York  City  on  June  22,  23,  and  24. 
The  commemorative  stamp,  if  approved 
by  the  Postmaster  General,  could  be  is- 
sued simultaneously  from  both  those 
cities. 


NATIONAL    DEFENSE— A    PROBLEM 
OF  WANING  FAITH 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Gubser]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  free- 
dom which  every  American  enjoys  today 
can  be  attributed  to  many  factors,  one 
of  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
contribution  which  has  been  made  by 
the  American  career  serviceman  who  has 
devoted  his  life  to  the  defense  of  liberty 
and  this  Nation. 

I  wish  I  could  say  in  all  sincerity  that 
a  grateful  Nation  had  responded  and  rec- 
ognized the  great  contributions  which 
these  servicemen  have  rendered  in  the 
defense  of  liberty.  In  many  respects,  it 
has,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  question 
of  the  treatment  of  military  retirees  I 
am  afraid  that  we  must  admit  to  having 
defaulted. 

In  1963  Congress  corrected  part  of  an 
inequity  by  applying  the  100-year-old 
tradition  of  computing  retired  military 
pay  on  the  basis  of  active  duty  pay  to 
the  1958  act.  But,  unfortunately,  this 
act  only  went  part  of  the  way.  In  effect, 
it  renounced  a  100-year  commitment  to 
retired  members  of  the  military  services 
by  telling  them  that  in  the  future  their 
retired  pay  would  not  be  recomputed  on 
the  basis  of  active  duty  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, one  of  the  most  patriotic  organiza- 
tions I  have  ever  known,  the  Peninsula 
Retired  OflScers'  Club,  has  made  an  ex- 
tensive study  of  this  particular  problem. 
They  have  not  given  their  conclusions 


and  •views  on  the  basis  of  personal  gain, 
but  rather  on  a  sense  of  justice,  a  sense 
of  morality,  and  what  is  right  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  am  pleased  to  Include  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  a  study  report,  entitled  "Na- 
tional Defense — A  Problem  of  Waning 
Faith,"  which  has  been  conducted  in 
depth  by  the  Peninsula  Retired  OflBcers' 
Club. 

I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  as  a  very  important  study 
which  not  only  involves  justice  for  those 
who  have  already  served  in  the  defense 
of  liberty,  but  those  who  will  serve  such 
a  defense  in  the  future: 
Nationai.  DKifENSE — A   Pboblem  or  Waning 

Patth 
(A  study  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 

executive  committee  of  the  Peninsula  Re- 
tired  Officers'   Club.   Moffett  Field.   CaUf.. 

March  1966) 

In  the  coming  months,  thousands  of  wives 
and  mothers  will  "commit"  their  sons  to  the 
dangers  In  Viet  Nam.  This  commitment  wlU 
be  Involuntary  In  a  personal  sense;  In  a 
Nationai  sense,  the  demand  that  our  men  be 
exposed  to  the  dangers  of  warfare  Is  an  obli- 
gation of  citizenship. 

Today  all  too  many  citizens  look  xipon 
military  service  as  something  to  be  avoided. 
When  once  committed,  a  sufBclent  number 
of  men  perform  enough  deeds  of  bravery  so 
that  some  of  their  fellow  citizens  do  Indulge 
the  thought  that  there  Is  privilege  and  honor 
in  serving  one's  country. 

The  core  of  battle  success  In  the  United 
States  Is  the  professional  officer  and  en- 
listed man,  charged  with  the  leadership  of 
less  experienced  troops.  The  depth  of  morale, 
the  training,  and  experience  of  these  profes- 
sionals are  the  final  determinants  In  the  bal- 
ance of  "success"  or  "failure"  of  military 
action. 

The  citizenry  seldom  recognizes  these  vital 
elements  of  this  balance.  It  Is  the  loss  of  life 
in  battle  which  is  the  sole  unreplaceable 
"cost"  of  a  battle.  Cities  can  be  rebuilt; 
munitions  replaced;  aircraft  and  ships  refur- 
bished.    But  the  men  lost  are  irreplaceable. 

How  can  we  reduce  the  loss  of  our  great- 
est asset,  our  young  men?  The  vital  factor 
is  the  morale,  training,  and  experience  of  the 
professional  officers  and  enlisted  men  upon 
whom  we  place  such  weighty  burdens  of 
leadership. 

Professionalism  Is  not  secured  by  promot- 
ing a  twenty-year  old  youth  to  Master  Ser- 
geant or  to  Major.  Professionalism  is  a 
dedicated  career  accomplishment.  It  Is  at- 
taining the  highest  standards  of  excellence. 
It  Is  a  lifetime  study  and  practice  of  aU  the 
skills  and  knowledge  necessary  for  profi- 
ciency in  the  art  and  science  required  of  the 
military  profession. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  11,  there  has 
been  a  steady  and  continuing  decimation  of 
the  professional  base  of  leadership,  a  deci- 
mation not  apparent  In  the  tilgber  ranks  of 
leadership  which  were  Involved  In  World  War 
n,  but  in  the  maturing  ranks  of  leadership 
among  officers  and  enlisted  men  whose  ca- 
reers started  In  the  late  nineteen  forties  to 
date.  This  steady  decimation,  manifested 
by  early  resignation  or  refusal  to  re-enllst, 
has  been  apparent  to  succeeding  adminis- 
trations and  sessions  of  Congress. 

The  "career-retention  problem"  has  been 
studied  at  every  level  of  Government.  The 
problem  Increases  almost  In  proportion  to 
the  number  of  studies  made.  Ttie  studies 
have  produced  no  tangible  results.  They 
ploughed  the  ground  In  Investigating  the 
Incentives  which  would  convince  a  young 
American  to  cast  his  lot  as  a  dedicated  serv- 
ant to  his  nation.  But  retention  rates  con- 
tinue to  sag.  Why  don't  young  men  choose 
professional  military  service  as  a  career? 
Why  don't  career  officers  and  enlisted  men 


stay  longer  in  the  servloe?  Take  a  brief 
backward  look. 

Retired  officers  and  enlisted  men  once 
occupied  poedtlons  in  the  van  of  patriotism. 
They  were  the  professionals  who  led  tha 
troops  through  the  World  Wars,  and  the 
recent  wars.  They  were  the  professional 
manpower  pool  charged  with  this  moat  Im- 
p<xaant  duty  of  citizenship.  Casii&ltlee  are 
Inevitable,  but  men  know  that  the  higher  Ota 
professional  training  of  competent  officers, 
the  smaller  Is  the  lose  of  men.  In  this 
re6p>ect  this  record  Is  superb. 

We  military  retirees  have  achieved  a  proud 
and  distinctive  performance  In  our  honorable 
profession.  The  honor  due  Professionalism, 
however,  has  not  been  forthootning.  We 
dedicated  professionals  have  been  relegated 
to  Inferior  status.  Rightful  prestige  has  been 
trampled  upon  and  degraded.  Is  this  a  suit- 
able reward?  What  Is  the  human  reaction  to 
t>ad  faith  and  humiliating  treatment  by  what 
should  be  a  grateful  Government? 

There  are  strong  Indications  that  our  con- 
cern is  directly  related  to  the  career  impUca- 
tlons  being  sho'wn  by  our  younger  sucoeeson 
in  servloe  to  the  Nation.  As  Individuals,  they 
perceive  otir  lot  and  their  treatment.  They 
themselves  face  unrealistic  regulations  pre- 
scribing premature  retirement.  They  be- 
lieve mUttaxy  careers  depend  up>on  commen- 
surate compensation  during  active  and 
retired  service,  and  that  such  service  should 
command  respect.  They  witness  ex  post 
facto  laws  with  the  government  aJterlng  the 
legal  consequenoee  of  past  acts.  They  see 
the  fluctuating  policy  of  changing  the  rtiles 
after  completion  of  the  service.  They  make 
their  decisions  early  enough  in  life  to  avoid 
these  unattractive  manifestations  of  uncon- 
cern by  the  Administration  and  the  Congress. 

What  weight  they  give  to  our  plight  Is 
indeterminable.  But.  It  is  an  obvious  aspect 
which  influences  their  decision  to  become  or 
not  to  become  career  officers  and  enlisCed 
men.  The  bold  and  brutal  figures  of  early 
resignations  from  among  the  embryo  and 
neophjrte  groups  of  American  men  whom  we 
initially  commission  and  enlist  Is  startling 
proof  of  the  grocs  error  of  our  present  policy. 

We  retireee.  without  exception,  thoroughly 
resent  the  watering  down  of  the  basic  and 
fundamental  "retirement  incentives"  offered 
us  at  the  beginning  of  our  careers.  Our 
treatment  is  clear  to  those  younger  men  who, 
we  hop)ed,  wovild  take  our  places.  This 
breach  of  faith  toward  retirees  is  Illogical. 
Retirees  cannot  comprehend  the  premise  that 
in  these  Umted  States  of  America  what  Is 
manifestly  a  contract  for  retirement,  made 
twenty,  thirty,  or  more  years  In  the  past,  can 
be  brutally  abrogated  years  after  the  service* 
have  been  rendered,  and  retirement  accom- 
plished. 

Our  legislators  must  have  been  confused 
by  words,  phrases,  charts,  and  explanations 
of  the  several  administrations  presenting 
the  "jiroblem."  The  hearings  are  replete 
with  dissertations  of  what  a  military  retiree 
iB,  and  what  the  Nation's  obligations  to  him 
are  or  should  be.  But  the  fact  remains.  The 
nation,  speaking  through  Its  Congress,  has 
decreed  that  retired  pay  was  neither  a  vested 
right,  a  guaranteed  right,  nor  an  amount 
calculated  on  the  existing  statutes  and  rules 
In  vogue  dtiring  service,  TradltlonaUy,  a 
"savings  clause"  is  placed  In  every  statute 
In  which  the  status  of  Individuals  is  being 
changed.  The  one  and  only  exception  to  this 
American  Tradition  affects  just  the  oareer 
professionals  of  the  armed  services. 

Some  rationalize  that  these  old  profes- 
sionals who  have  served  their  tours  and  ac- 
complished their  duties  "have  lost  their  use- 
fulness"; are  now  too  "expensive"  to  the 
Nation;  that  hewing  to  the  traditional  re- 
tirement pay  computation  laws  Is  too  great 
a  burden  on  the  taxpayers.  Statistically, 
It  Is  In  the  CoNORBBSioNAL  Record  (though 
hidden  In  a  welter  of  other  figures)  that 
"Retired  Pay"  In  1989  ate  up  a  greater  per- 
centage of  the  armed  services  budget  than 
it  did  In  1986,  or  wlU  In  19701 
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Havir.g  broken  faith  with  the  one  hun- 
dred yeiir  o'.d  retired  pay  rule,  the  CJongresa 
and  the  Administration  compound  the  In- 
justfre  by  changing  other  "fringe  beneflta" 
to  the  individual  retiree  Ye«ir  alter  year, 
benetlta  promised  or  held  out  as  an  In'^enttve 
or  traditionally  recognized  as  part  of  the 
privileges  of  our  predecessors  are  whittled 
away  fro.T!  the  professional  military  officers. 
This  Is  exempliSed  m  Veterans  Hospitals  by 
the  downgrading  of  Congresslonally  awarded 
and  honorably  earned  tltleB,  as  Commander 
to  that  of  plain  Mister.  The  retiree  has  seen 
the  effects  of  the  constant  watering  down 
of  pnrtleges  m  the  commissary  and  fX)«t  ex- 
change stores  and  the  dllvitlon  of  privileges 
once  recognized  through  •Customs".  The 
expenditure  In  doUai-s  applied  to  these  Items 
Is  not  large.  The  serlousnt-ss  is  not  mere 
dollars  nor  In  privileges  eroded  away,  but  In 
the  sum  total  of  all  these 

These  are  the  things  that  break  morale. 
This  Is  why  m.llltary  service  has  lost  attrac- 
tiveness for  able  men. 

One  member  of  the  Congre.'ss  has  said.  "As 
Important  as  all  the  beneft-s  and  all  the 
pay  raises  we  can  pass  Is  the  simple  knowl- 
edge that  we  keep  our  prumlsefi.  We  will 
never  have  adequate  retention  unless  the 
man  Jolnir.g  the  services  can  feel  secure  that 
the  benefits  promised  him  In  his  youth  will 
not  be  ercxled  with  age  " 

There  exists  a  dls'rust  of  premises  made 
by  the  govern.Tient  as  evidenced  by  the 
critical  retention  problems  Only  by  Con- 
gressional action  can  faith  in  the  govern- 
ment be  restored  and  a  solution  to  the  re- 
tention  problem,  made  possible 


RISING  WAGE  SETTLEMENTS  IN- 
CRE.^SE  INFLATIONARY  PRES- 
SLTIES 

Mr  REID  of  New  York  Mr  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  !Mr.  CtrR-ris!  may 
extend  hLs  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  CLTITIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
administrations  key  assumptions  with 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  containing 
Inflation  without  budget  restraint  has 
been  that  wage  settlements  would  put 
less  upward  pressure  on  costs  this  year 
than  they  did  last  year.  Results  for  the 
first  quarter  are  already  proving  this  as- 
sumption incorrect. 

The  Bureau  of  National  Affairs  re- 
cently reported  that  the  overs!!  median 
wage  increase  for  the  first  quarter,  based 
on  522  agreements.  Is  9  1  cents — up  more 
than  1  cent  from  the  comparable  period 
last  year.  In  addition,  deferred  in- 
creases, effective  after  1  year,  appeared 
In  63  percent  of  settlements.  12  percent- 
age points  above  last  year's  first-quarter 
figure 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
In  the  Record  the  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  National  Affairs  and  a  column  by  Syl- 
via Porter  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  Aorll  18,  1966,  which  discussea 
tine  implications  of  the  accelerating  wage 
gains: 

Wage  P.^tterns  First  Qr.sRTrp.  1966 
The  over-all  median  wage  Increase  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1966,  based  on  522  agreement* 
reported  In  CBNC's  Table  of  Current  Con- 
tract Settlements,  Is  9  1  cents — up  more  than 
a  penny  from  the  comparable  period  of  last 
year      The     manufacturing    median     is    8.4 


cent*  compared  to  7.0  centa  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1965;  the  flg:ure  for  nonmanufacturlng 
Is  10.2  cents  as  against  9.8  cents  a  year  ago. 
When  construction  settlements  are  elimi- 
nated, the  all-Industries  figure  drops  two 
tenths  of  a  cent  to  8.9  cents.  The  nonmanu- 
facturlng median  also  drops  two  tenths  of  a 
cent  to  10.0  cents,  which  compares  with  9.7 
cents — a  one  tenth  ol  a  cent  drop — In  firs* 
quarter  1966. 

Plrst-quarter  wage  patterns  this  year  and 
last  are  compared  In  the  charts  below.  The 
most  common  Increases — seven  to  nine 
cents — were  reported  In  32  percent  of  con- 
tracts this  year,  as  against  31  percent  few  the 
corresponding  period  for  1966.  Smaller  In- 
creases— from  a  penny  to  six  cents — api>eared 
In  17  percent  of  this  quarter's  agreements, 
down  10  percentage  points  from  last  year, 
while  pay  raises  of  a  dime  or  more  were 
found  In  48  percent  of  this  year's  contracts, 
compared  to  33  percent  In  1966.  The  pro- 
portion of  contracts  In  which  wages  were 
negotiable  but  not  changed  dropped  consid- 
erably, from  9  to  2  percent. 

Deferred  Increases,  effective  after  one  year, 
appeared  In  63  percent  of  settlements,  12 
percentage  points  above  last  year's  first- 
quarter  figure  (and  8  points  below  the  late, 
1964  figure) .  New  or  revised  pension  plans 
were  negotiated  In  29  percent  of  contracts,  2 
percentage  points  above  the  comparable  fig- 
tire  last  year.  Insurance  plans,  new  or 
changed,  appeared  In  63  percent  of  contracts, 
down  4  points  from  last  year's  figure.  New 
or  changed  vacation  plans  appeared  in  41 
percent  of  contracts  wlUle  holidays  were 
added  or  changed  In  38  percent. 

Severance-pay  provisions  were  down  1 
point  to  4  percent  from  the  first  quarter  of 
last  year  (and  down  4  points  from  the  1964 
fourth  quarter  figure).  Supplemental  un- 
employment benefits  were  mentioned  In  lees 
than  1  percent  of  contract  settlements  so  far 
this  year,  down  from  the  comparable  period 
last  year.  Escalator  clauses  also  figured  In 
less  than  1  percent  of  settlements,  down  from 
last  year,  whUe  reduction  In  hours  occurred 
In  2  percent  of  contracts,  the  same  as  a  year 
ago. 

Manufacturing  &  nonmanufacturlng:  Al- 
most   half    of    manufacturing    settlements 


boosted  wages  a  dime  or  more  while  63  per- 
cent of  nonmanufacturlng  contracts  did  so. 
One-to-filx-cent    increases    appeared    In    20 
percent    of    this    quarter's    manufacturing 
agreements,  as  against  13  percent  of  non- 
manufacturing  settlements;    seven-to-nlne- 
cent    increases    figtired    In    34    percent    of 
manufacturing   settlements,    24    percent   of 
nonmanufacturlng.    Settlements  calling  for 
no  change  In  wages  ( but  in  which  wages  were 
subject  to  negotiation)  occurred  three  times 
as  often  In  manuf actxirlng — 3  percent  of  con- 
tracts— as  In  nonmanufactvirlng — 1  percent. 
Deferred  Increases  were  found  in  67  percent 
of  manufacturing  settlements,  13  percentage 
points  above  the  figure  In  nonmanufacttirlng. 
Fringe  activity  was,  on  the  whole,  brisker 
In  manufacturing  than  In  nonmanufactur- 
lng.    Manufacturing   bargaining   led  In  the 
frequency  of  added  or  revised  pension  plans — 
30  percent  of  contracts,  as  against  26  percent 
In    nonmanufacturlng — ^whlle    nonmanufac- 
ttirtng  led  56  percent  as  compared  to  52  per- 
cent  In   new   or   changed   Insurance   plana 
Pour   percent   of   both   manufacturing   and 
nonmanufacturlng    contracts    provided    for 
severance  i>ay  changes;  the  workweek  was  cut 
In   4    percent    of   nonmanufacturlng    agree- 
ments, but  In  only  1  percent  of  manufactur- 
ing  agreements.      Supplemental    unemploy- 
ment benefits  were  reported  In  1  percent  of 
manufacturing  contracts  while  nonmanutac- 
ttulng  reported  none  during  this  quarter. 

Geographic  analysis  shows  that  the  largest 
Increases  were  recorded  on  the  West  Coast — 
a  9.9  cent  median — followed  by  9.8  cents  In 
the  Midwest  and  by  9.7  cents  In  the  North- 
Central  area.  The  West  Coast  figiu-e  for  the 
comparable  period  last  year  was  8.4  cents. 
The  lowest  median  settlement  again  was  re- 
ported In  New  England — 7.4  cents  this  year 
compared  to  5.9  cents  last  year.  However, 
this  area  led  In  the  frequency  of  new  or 
changed  pension  and  Insurance  plans  with 
43  percent  and  57  percent  respectively.  The 
Midwest  again  led  In  deferred  Increases  with 
76  percent  as  compared  to  68  percent  last 
year.  The  West  Coast  shows  the  greatest 
number  of  contracts  providing  revised  sever- 
ance pay  benefits — 7  percent — down  from  8 
percent  last  year. 


Ist  quarter  1966  settlements  by  regions  ' 


Total  number  of  settlements 
Peroantaee  distribatloo:  > 

Decrease 

No  Increase 

1  to  8  cents 

4  to  8  cents 

7  to  9  cents 

10  to  12  cents 

13  to  18  cents 

Over  IS  cents 

Pensions 

Insurance 

Escalator  clause 

Deferred  Increase  • 

Hours  redaoed 

Severance  pay 

SUB  * ; 

Holidays jb 

Vacations. 

Median  settlement  (cents) 


West 
eoast 


41 


17 
27 
32 
7 
17 
SI 
40 


ss 

2 

7 


28 

42 

9.9 


Midwest 


39 


North 
cttitral 


141 


S 

s 

10 
28 
37 
10 
10 
24 
48 
3 
76 


26 

26 

9.8 


1 
1 

8 
U 

SS 

14 

8 

29 

S6 

1 

66 


3 

I 

48 

47 
9.7 


Middle 
Atlantic 


136 


2 
2 
16 
33 
26 
12 
10 
30 
54 


62 

S 

6 

1 

40 

44 

8.9 


South- 
east 


84 


4 
1 
26 
25 
24 
II 
11 
IS 
47 


68 
2 
1 
1 

37 
30 

8.5 


Newf* 
England 


South- 
west 


61 


4 

2 
29 
41 
20 
2 
2 
43 
67 


62 
'2' 


83 

40 

7.4 


20 


IS 
40 
20 


20 

32 

SS 

4 

64 


41 

41 

8.S 


'  ??*?*  '"■  Rocky  Mountain  region  are  insufficient  to  provide  a  meaningful  breakdown.    However,  such  data  are 
available  upon  request. 
»  Percentages  may  not  total  100  percent  because  of  rounding. 

•  Increases  effective  2d  year  or  later. 

•  Supplemental  unsmptoyment  beneflts  (indndes  various  types  of  guarantees) . 

tst  quarter  median  settlements 


All  industries 

All  industries,  excluding  constructian. " 

Mannbcturlng 

Nonmanufacturlng V.l" 

Nonmanufacturing,  exdndlag  cooatnictlcar 
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Distribution  of  1st  quarter  1966  setUemetUs  m  selected  industries 


]09r 


Total 
settle- 
ments' 

De- 
crease 

No 
In- 
crease 

lto3 
cents 

4to6 
cents 

7lo9 
cents 

10  to 

12 
eents 

13  to 

15 
cenu 

Over 

15 
cents 

Median 
settle- 
ment 

Pen- 
sions 

In- 
sur- 
ance 

Es- 
ca- 
lator 
clause 

De- 
ferred 

in- 
creases* 

Hours 

re- 
duced 

Sever- 
snce 
p»y 

6UB> 

Hob- 
days 

Va- 
ca- 
tions 

MANTJTACTCRINO 

Aerospace           .... ,.-- 

9 

29 
27 
18 
26 
60 

30 

14 

62 

16 
36 

14 

8 
29 

6 
10 
26 

2 

20 
8 
2 

16 
4 

IS 

56 

1 
2 

3 

6 
8 
6 
7 

32 
3 
1 
2 

13 

3 

2 

19 

3 

6 
10 
5 
S 
16 
1 
3 

1 

3 
3 
1 
3 
2 
1 

1 
...... 

4 

8 

3 

Ontt 
9.8 
6.8 
9.9 
10.0 
0.5 
8.1 
7.8 
8.0 
8.6 
8.4 

7.0 
0.6 
8.1 

18,0 
9,8 

10.2 

5.8 

7.8 

6.5 
6.6 
0.0 
9.0 
8.0 

5.8 
17.8 
10.5 
13.0 

10.5 
16.0 
14.0 

9.0 
11.6 
11.7 

9.7 

5 
8 
8 
5 
11 
32 
2 
8 

4 

5 

16 

1 

\ 

2 

1 

2 
...... 

6 

5 
2 

12 
1 

20 

3 

3 

19 

8 

19 
3 

...... 

9 

13 

25 

13 

23 

68 

7 

6 

2 

23 

11 

6 

32 

1 

9 

21 

6 

7 

12 

4 

' 8' 

2 

6 

15 

14 

6 

IS 

38 

4 

4 

1 

M 

6 

1 
27 

Apparel  and  other  finished  textiles... 
rheiulcals  and  allied  products.. 

11 
3 

14 

Electrical  machinery  and  equipment 

1 
2 
1 

Fabricated  metals     .     

...... 

1 
1 

2 

8 
1 
2 

2 
S 

1 

1 

17 

89 

T,Aathpr  &nd  leather  DrodQCts 

-          . 

1 

• 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

Marhinprv  (excfiDt  electrical)           

« 

6 

1 

11 

7 

1 
4 

16 
1 
7 

10 

1 

8 

2 

2 

1 

18 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries                      --  -  - 

1 

Onlnance                                 - 

1 

8 
3 

1 
3 

1 
...... 

9 

— 

84 

Primary  metals  .... ,__„---_-. 

1 

2 
6 

4 
1 

4 
1 

1 
2 

4 

8 

3 

7 

1 
6 

2 

2 
8 

2 
« 

8 
2 

1 

6 

18 

Printing  and  Dublishiziff    

7 

1 

...... 

11 

Professional,    sdentlftc,    and    con- 

Rubber  Droducts            

1 

3 

1 

1 
1 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products: 

--r 

2 
2 

Brick  and  clay 

Other                   

2 
11 

1 

2 

7 

1 

1 
3 

8 
17 

Textile  mill  products 

1 

1 

18 

NONMANUTACnmiNO 

Communications 

3 
8 

7 
3 



7 

18 

2 

21 
4 

2 
16 

3 
13 

51 

1 

4 

4 

Services  (combined).        

1 

6 

8 

1 

2 

1 

I 

1 

1 

U 
1 

10 

1 

19 

f\hinT>ln?  and  ionsffhorinff „ 

Transportation: 

Combined.           . 

1 

8 

7 
1 
2 
4 
...... 

9 

2 
2 

...... 

8 
8 

Airline                                   

Railroad  .              .  .- 

Streetcar  bun  Rn<l  tutl 

1 
1 

« 

1 

8 

16 

2 

1 

8 

16 

U 
...... 

23 

M 
8 
9 

48 

...... 

4 

9 

Trucking  and  warehousing.. 

Utilities  (light,  power,  gas,  and  water) 

..... 
26 

1 

6 

6 

88 

>  Includes  some  settlements  carrying  wage  increases  of  onspeolfled  amotmts;  not 
included  In  tabulations  of  medians  or  bracket  totals. 


<  Includes  increases  effective  2d  year,  or  later. 

'  Supplemental  unemployment  Senefits  (Indudes  various  types  of  guarantees). 


Not  So  "Quirr"  on  Waok  Pkont 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

The  "all  qvilet"  on  the  labor  front  Is  end- 
ing. Negotiated  cash  wage  increases  in  the 
1966  first  quarter  were  the  highest  for  Euiy 
quarter  in  eight  years. 

The  vital  contribution  that  comparatively 
stable  wages  have  been  making  to  Indiistry's 
profit  margins  and  to  years  of  non-lnflatlon- 
ary  prosperity  la  in  danger.  The  average  cash 
wage  increfise  In  the  first  quarter  for  all 
industries  was  9.1c  an  hour,  up  1.4c  over 
the  opening  three  months  of  1966  and  ap- 
proaching the  unquestionably  inflationary 
level  of  10.2c  In  1958. 

The  key  role  rising  wages  are  playing  in 
the  relentless  climb  In  construction  costs  is 
now  beyond  dispute.  The  median  (middle) 
wage  raise  in  construction  in  the  first  three 
months  was  17,8c  an  hour,  the  highest  for 
any  first  quarter  since  the  source  of  these 
statistics — the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs 
in  Washington — began  collecting  the  data 
in  1959. 

"NBCATrVB"   BEPOBT 

This  Is  the  first  time  In  many  years  that 
I  have  had  to  write  a  wage  report  of  the 
"negative"  nature — "negative"  not  because 
anyone  begrudges  the  gtxxl  fortune  of  those 
winning  fat  pay  raises  but  because  this  ac- 
celerating upward  trend  warns  that  In  the 
sphere  of  wages  as  well  as  of  prices,  a  re- 
newed spiral  is  the  dominant  threat. 
Throughout  this  entire  decade,  the  pace  of 
Increase  In  wages  has  been  under  excellent 
control — with  the  average  annual  adjust- 
ment ranging  from  7.1c  to  8.6c  a  hour. 

But  now  the  BNA  statistics — based  on  522 
settlements  in  the  first  quarter — indicate 
that  the  pattern  of  stability  Is  being  badly 
bent.  If  not  smashed.  The  BNA  believes  the 
9.1c  average  so  far  this  year  Is  easily  above 
the  3.2  percent  Increase  In  wages  considered 
non-Inflationary  under  the  administration's 
guideposts. 


What's  more,  the  research  agency  declares 
that  "virtually  all  the  factors  bearing  on 
collective  bargaining  suggest  the  outlook  is 
for  continued  large  wage  increases  in  con- 
tract settlements."  Its  analysis  of  almost 
another  100  contracts  signed  in  the  past 
couple  weeks  reveals  an  even  higher  average 
level  of  raises  than  9.1c. 

Union  demands  are  running  much  bigger 
than  a  year  ago  and  a  comparison  of  the 
first  quarter  of  1966  with  the  last  quarter 
of  1965  shows  "a  widening  gap"  in  the  level 
of  settlements. 

LABOR    SHORTAGE 

Growing  labor  shortages  In  many  areas 
and  occupations  "favor  higher  wage  settle- 
ments." Union  leaders  are  trying  to  recoup 
1966 '8  larger  Social  Security  tax  on  employes 
as  well  as  win  pay  Increases  in  other  ways: 
the  extra  Social  Security  tax  will  cost  em- 
ployers and  employes  alike  as  much  as  5c 
an  hour  for  the  worker  earning  as  much  as 
86.600  a  year  in  1966. 

Construction  settlements  again  will  tilt 
the  average  wage  Increase  higher  in  the 
months  ahead,  adds  the  BNA. 

And  tills  is  only  the  cash  wage  side  of  the 
picture.  Workers  are  wlrming  major  gains 
in  fringe  beneflts  as  well.  New  or  changed 
insurance  plans  appeared  In  53  percent  of 
the  settlements.  New  or  changed  vacation 
plans  showed  up  in  41  percent  of  the  con- 
tracts. Additions  or  changes  in  holidays 
were  in  38  percent  of  the  signing. 

As  a  final  point,  9  percent  of  the  first- 
quarter  contracts  last  year  granted  no  wage 
raises  at  all.  This  year,  the  no-Increase  pro- 
portion is  down  to  2  percent. 


IS  THE  ECONOMY  IN  A  BOOM-AND- 
BUST  CYCLE? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.    Mr.  ^seaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
eminent  economic  writers  have  taken  a 
highly  critical  look  at  the  administra- 
tion's policy  to  deal  with  inflation  in 
their  columns  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
May  9, 1966. 

Harold  B.  Dorsey  notes  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  permitted  the  growth  of 
a  boom  which  is  creating  excesses  that 
are  likely  to  lead  to  a  slowdown  in  eco- 
nomdc  activity  next  year.  One  resLson  for 
the  sharp  drop  In  the  stock  market  re- 
cently is  a  loss  of  investor  confidence  In 
the  ability  of  the  administration  to  use 
fiscal  policy  wisely  to  keep  the  economy 
in  a  sound  and  sustainable  growth  trend. 
Disillusionment  with  the  "new  econom- 
ics" has  been  growing,  Dorsey  says,  be- 
cause administration  policies  led  to  an 
unanticipated  overheating  of  the  econ- 
omy and  because  Congress  is  adding  to 
spending  precisely  when  It  should  be 
held  down. 

Jay  Livingston  suggests  that  the  stock 
market  drop  partly  reflects  the  remaiics 
of  Chairman  Ackley  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  before  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  last  week.  Dr. 
Ackley  suggested  that  profits  were  going 
too  high,  raising  the  specter  of  another 
"voluntary"  guideline.  Livingston  dis- 
cusses some  of  the  difficulties  of  trying 
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to  fight  Inflation  by  consensi^s  and 
points  out  the  futility  of  attempting  to 
control  human  behavior  by  personal  per- 
suasion instead  of  by  law.  Lh^lngston 
says  that  either  the  President  must  cut 
spending  or  raise  taxes  If  Inflation  is  to 
be  controlled. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  the 
two  articles  referred  to  In   the  Record 
at  this  point; 
(Pram   the   Washington    iDC  )    Post.   May  9, 

PRXSiDrNT     Makes      Discov-ery  :      Consenbus 
Rr^TTiiixs  Consent 

Eleven  months  ago  It  was  the  "Martin  mar- 
ket '■     Ttxlay  Ifs   the  "Acltley  nnarket  " 

In  June.  WUUam  McChesney  Martin  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Eleserve  Board,  spoke 
of  ■dLsquletlng  slmllantles"  to  1929.  He 
feared  overspeculation  and  overexpanalon. 
Wa'.:  Street  quivered      Stoclcs  fell. 

Now  Gardner  Ackley.  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  has  the  dlfi- 
tlr.ctlon  of  having  a  Wall  Street  slide  named 
aft«r  him  At  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce annual  meeting.  Acicley  hit  buslnesa- 
mevi  where  it  hurt* — In  the  proflt-and-1088 
account 

•'The  earnings  figures."  said  Ackley,  "make 
It  clear  that  prices  have  been  raised  more 
than  costs,  or  prices  have  not  been  reduced 
when  costs  have  fallen  " 

Rising  prices  and  prcSt  margins,  added 
Ackley,  do  not  encourage  labor-leader  "mod- 
eration" at  the  wage-bargaining  table. 

Thus  the  White  House  seeks  \o  Invoke  an- 
other "voluntary  control" — profits  stability. 
Businessmen  are  asked  to  look  at  their  proflt- 
and-losfi  figures  and  then  to  ask  themselves: 
Is    this    price    Increase   necessary ' 

Ackley's  commenta  only  added  to  Wall 
Street  doubts  about  profits.  The  high  rate 
of  capacity  at  which  most  industry  is  oper- 
ating Indicates  that  volume  at  the  top  lacka 
elasticity  So.  if  coets  rise,  profits  will  fall. 
In  addition,  credit  Is  tight,  B-uslnessmen 
and  building  contractors  are  not  able  to  ex- 
pand when,  where,  and  how  they  please. 
This,    too,    limits   ppoflts 

Finally,  interest  rates — government  secu- 
rities yield  almost  5~  — have  become  .ncreaa- 
Ingly  attractive  relative  to  dividends  on  In- 
dustrial stocks    which  yield  about  .3  2%. 

Ackley's  speech  didn't  change  any  facts. 
But  It  adds  a  new  dimension  to  investor 
concern  Higher  profits  will  be  frowned 
on  And.  by  analogy,  higher  dividends. 
The  speech  also  emphasized  all  the  dlfH- 
culties  of  antl-lnflatlon  by  consensus. 

To  ask  a  businessman  to  stablh^e — .noid 
down — pro.nts  Is  akin  to  asking  labor  leaders 
to  "bargain  low"  for  wages  or  an  atblete  to 
try  'or  second  place  when  he  wants  to 
win  It  8  "agin  nature  "  A  consenaus  Is  like 
an  alliance.  It  las'j  as  long  as  the  policy 
has  near-unanimt-ius  consent.  That's  what 
the  word  means 

But  now.  hiisinessmen  are  openly  com- 
plaining about  the  "voliintarv  restraints" 
on  Investment  and  bank  lending  abroad. 
They  protest  that  their  c'nance  of  capturing 
their  "fair  share"  of  rapidly-expanding  for- 
eign marke'ji  are  reduced. 

Farmers,  too,  fee!  put  upon,  even  though 
net  farm  inocme  this  year  will  climb  to  an 
estimated  S15,l  billion,  as  against  $i4.1  bil- 
lion last  year  During  the  five  years  Orvllle 
Freeman  has  been  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
farm  incorre  has  climbed  20~  But  never 
has  his  mall  been  so  abundant  or  vehement: 
lYom  Canton,  Iowa:  "Previously,  I  had  al- 
ways thouRht  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture worked  for  the  interest  of  the  farm- 
ers. Now  I  find  he  works  for  the  consumer. 
The  farmer  doesn't  count  " 

From  Wlthee,  Wis  "I  am  a  farmer's  wife 
and   a  proud  one,   too       My    husband   and   I 


are  much  offended  by  statements  government 
officials  make  stating  farm  prices  are  high 
and  a  cause  of  the  rise  in  the  coat  of  liv- 
ing." 

From  Spearflsb.  S.  Dakota:  "I  have  sup- 
ported you  throughout,  but  since  you  de- 
serted the  farmers  I  am  deserting  you.  I 
rather  think  your  Boss  put  the  skids  under 
you." 

Why  this  outcry?  Secretary  Freeman  tried 
to  reassure  urban  dwellers:  Inflation  badnt 
taken  permanent  possession  of  the  super- 
market. Temporary  shortages  and  the  tin- 
dersupply  of  hogs  caused  the  sharp  rise  In 
food  prices  this  year. 

Now  hogs  and  other  foodstuffs  would  be 
more  plentiful.  The  cost  of  living  would 
decline.  The  Secretary  expressed  satlsfac- 
tlon  with  the  proep>ect.  That  was  his  "spe- 
cial Interest"  indiscretion.  Farmers  felt  he 
was  rejoicing  at  their  expense. 

So  It  ever  has  been  when  government  tries 
to  control  human  behavior,  especially  by 
personal  persuasion  instead  of  law.  And  now 
President  Johnson  recognizee  this.  That's 
why  he  has  reconstituted  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Committee,  why  he  asked  the  mem- 
bers to  put  themselves  in  his  place  and  rec- 
ommend a  course  of  action.  He  Is  destined 
to  get  only  one  answer:  Do  yourself  what  you 
would  have  others  do. 

Either  the  President  must  curb  federal 
spending  or  he  must  raise  taxes.  In  one  way 
or  the  other,  he  must  disinflate  aggregate 
demand  for  goods  and  services.  Inflation 
can't  be  regulated  Indefinitely  by  words, 
guldeposts  or  guidelines. 

Loss    or    CONnoKNCE    in    New    Ecokomics 

CONCIPT 

(By  Harold  B.  Dorsey) 

New  Yosk,  May  8. — An  exi^anatlon  for 
the  unusuklly  sharp  decline  In  the  stock  mar- 
ket— approximately  10  percent  In  less  than 
three  months — at  a  time  when  the  rate  of 
growth  In  the  economy  is  spectacular  might 
be  stated  succinctly  as  follows : 

It  is  obvious  that  the  economy  Is  In  a 
super-boom  condition. 

Historically  and  logically,  booms  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  perceptible  slackening  of  growth 
trends  at  a  minimum  and  by  depressions  at 
a  maximum. 

The  boom-recession  sequence  Is  logical  be- 
cause the  excesses  which  are  an  Integral  part 
of  the  boom  are  also  the  maladjustments 
which  cause  the  subsequent  recession. 
Booms  are  booms  because  they  reflect  a  tele- 
scoping into  a  brief  period  of  time  demands 
that  might  better  have  been  spread  over  a 
longer  period. 

The  ciurent  tight  situation  in  credit  and 
capital  markets — which  Is  characteristic  of 
most  booms — simply  reflects  the  fact  that 
the  sharp  growth  in  the  business  activity  has 
been  dependent  on  an  excessive  and  unsus- 
tainable expansion  in  the  demand  for  credit 
and  capital.  If  the  recent  rate  of  exp>anslon 
in  money  and  credit  caiuiot  continue  then 
the  rate  of  expansion  in  the  business  meas- 
urements mvLst  at  least  slow  down. 

The  trend  of  stock  prices  is  usually  strongly 
Influenced  by  the  anticipated  trend  In  the 
bvislness  measurements,  because  the  latter 
suggests  the  probable  trend  of  earnings. 

The  foregoing  points  are  well  known  to 
experienced  investment  managers  who  must 
peer  Into  the  futvire  when  they  are  formu- 
lating their  p>ollcles.  It  Is  unfort\inate  that, 
at  times  such  as  the  present,  the  less  sophis- 
ticated public  almost  Invariably  becomes 
overly  Impressed  with  the  excellence  of  the 
current  business  and  etLrnlngs  figures.  In 
fact,  investment  managers  consider  a  sharp 
increase  in  public  participation  in  the  mar- 
ket— evident  In  the  pttst  several  months — 
as  one  of  the  signals  of  a  cyclical  top  In  the 
market. 


But  do  not  the  foregoing  generalizations 
overlook  Important  details?  Has  enough 
weight,  for  example,  been  given  the  New 
Economics  concept.  I.e..  the  use  of  fiscal 
poUdea  to  flatten  out  the  excessive  peaks 
and  valleys  which  so  often  distort  the  econ- 
omy's long-term  growth  trend? 

The  concept  worked  very  well  from  1962 
tintll  last  autumn.  Unfortunately,  however, 
it  has  been  unable  to  prevent  a  very  sharp 
cyclical  upswing  which  now  contains  the 
kind  of  excesses  and  maladjustments  which, 
historically  and  logically,  have  catised  an 
economic  backlash. 

At  least  In  retrosjject,  it  now  seems  clear 
that  a  tax  increase  of  about  J&-7  billion 
should  have  been  Injected  for  the  single 
year  1966.  But  now  the  excesses  have  been 
permitted  to  develop  and  these  excesses,  in 
themselves,  constitute  correctives  that  are 
likely  to  dampen  activity  by  next  winter. 
At  that  time,  a  doee  of  higher  taxes  would 
probably  dampen  down  things  too  much — 
assuming  there  is  to  be  no  escalation  of  de- 
fense expenditures  above  the  pattern  now 
scheduled.  Thus,  it  would  seem  that  we 
have  missed  the  opportunity  to  use  higher 
taxes  as  a  component  of  fiscal  policies  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  excesses  Inherent  in  a 
boom. 

The  concept  of  the  New  Economics  must 
also  assume  that  Congress  will  go  along  with 
the  policies  formulated  by  the  planners. 
Serious  doubts  are  now  being  cast  on  this 
assimiptlon  as  Congress  seems  inclined  to 
deviate  seriously  from  the  fiscal  policies 
which  were  designed  and  Imbedded  in  the 
Administration's  budget. 

There  has  been  a  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
New  Economics  concept  (1)  because  the 
development  of  an  overheated  economy  was 
not  anticipated  in  the  planning  and  (2)  be- 
catise  Congress  wants  to  spend  significantly 
more  money  at  a  time  when  the  state  of  the 
economy  most  emphatically  needs  less 
spending. 

Consequently,  sophisticated  Investors  are 
not  only  demonstrating  their  concern  about 
the  possible  development  of  a  classic  boom- 
recession  sequence,  but  also  their  increasing 
doubt  about  the  ability  of  fiscal  policy  ma- 
nlptilation  to  keep  the  economy  la.  a  sound 
and  stistainable  growth  trend. 


COMDR.    JEREMIAH    DENTON.    A 
GREAT  AMERICAN 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Edwards]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  name  of  Comdr.  Jeremiah 
Denton  should  live  in  U.S.  history  books 
as  one  of  the  great  heroes  of  our  coim- 
try. 

This  man  personifies  the  very  best  in 
American  manhood,  and  makes  a  mock- 
ery of  the  so-called  "peaceniks."  His  sin- 
gleness of  purpose  and  his  courage  have 
already  been  compared  with  that  of 
Nathan  Hale.  Both  men  elevated  dedi- 
cation to  their  country  above  their  own 
basic  survival,  and  so  earned  the  ever- 
lasting gratitude  of  their  Nation. 

Commander  Denton  Is  a  UJS.  Navy 
pilot.  On  July  18,  1965,  his  plane  was 
shot  down  over  Vietnam.  He  .  para- 
chuted to  safety  and  was  captured  by 
the  forces  of  Ho  Chi  Minh. 


On  May  2  a  Japanese  newsreel  com- 
pany filmed  a  10-minute  interview  with 
Commander  Denton  in  Hanoi.  The  in- 
terview, of  course,  was  conducted  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  North  Vietnamese  au- 
thorities; perhaps  was  even  instigated  by 
them  as  a  propaganda  device  of  a  kind 
used  many  times  before. 

The  Japanese  interviewers  evidently 
were  not  friendly  to  Commander  Den- 
ton, from  the  tone  of  their  questions. 
Either  that,  or  the  questions  were  put 
into  the  mouths  of  the  Japanese  by  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

But  Commander  Denton,  married  and 
the  father  of  seven  children,  did  not  al- 
low himself  to  be  intimidated  by  these 
conditions.  After  10  months  of  captivity 
he  spoke  up  as  a  true  patriot  in  a  way 
which  makes  all  Americans  proud  In 
every  sense  of  the  word. 

When  the  questioners  challenged  his 
rehgion  by  relating  it  to  what  they 
termed  a  "barbarous"  act  of  his  Govern- 
ment, Commander  Denton  replied: 

Whatever  the  position  of  my  Government 
Of  LTt  o  "PP°''*  "■  ^^^-  «lr.  I  am  a  member 
ton?L  I  S've"^"*  '^**  ^  "^^  ""PP^"^  "  " 

Conmiander  Denton  Is  from  MobUe, 
Ala.  His  mother  still  lives  there.  His 
wife  and  children  live  in  Virginia 

They  should  know,  and  all  America 
should  agree,  that  our  country  owes  a 
great  debt  to  Commander  Denton  and  to 
others  like  him  who  are  so  courageously 
demonstrating  to  the  world  what  it  Is  to 
«    be  an  American. 

Following  are  newspaper  Items  regard- 
ing Comdr.  Jeremiah  Denton : 

[From  the  Mobile    (Ala.)    Register 
May  12,  1966] 

CaPTOMD     MOBTLIAN     BaCKS     U.S.     POSmON— 

Pn,OT  Interviewed  in  Hanoi 

ToKTo.— An    American    Navy    pilot    cao- 

tured  by  the  North  Vietname^  was  qu^ 

,  as  telling  a  Japanese  cameraman  that  he  will 

support  the  U.S.   government  whatever  Tts 

position  "as  long  as  I  live  "  ""'"er  iis 

The  Nlhon  Denpa  News    (NDN),  a  Jana- 

th^^i^^Tw  '^^^P^y-  "ported  Tuesd^ 
the  filmed  Interview  was  obtained  May  2  bv 
^t  ^^correspondent  with  Cmdr.  Jere- 
miah A.  Denton  of  Mobile. 

Denton -8  strong  support  of  the  United 
w^illf  contrasted  with  antiwar  statements 
Which  Hanoi  Radio  has  sometimes  reports 

prls^e^"    "  """^"^  ''■•"^  '^"^  Am^can 

NO   SIGN   OF  INJURIBS 

The  NDN  film  shows  Denton  sitting  in  a 
large  room  with  NDN  correspondent  Toehl- 
mlchl  Suzaki.  The  interview  lasted  10  mln- 
^IT  ^"^°*o°'  42,  appeared  In  ijood  health 
and  showed  no  sign  of  Injuries  he  suffered 
r«  t^,  parachuted  into  Viet  Nam  last  July 
IB  after  his  plane  was  shot  down 

Part  of  the  question  and  answer  exchange 
went  this  way: 

Q—What  do  you  think  about  the  so-caUed 
Viet  Nam  war?  ... 

>.,ft~^^}^-  ^  ''°°'*  ^°^  ^^'^t  Is  happening 
but  whatever  the  position  of  my  government 
is,  I  support  It  fully.  "^w* 

^,^^°^  ^°  y°"  '*^'  *"><>"*  tbe  bombing 
or  American  planes  against  Innocent  Viet- 
namese? 

A—i  don't  know  anything  about  bomblnir 
any  Innocent  people. 

Q — What  are  your  present  hopea? 

A — I'm  hopeful  that  God's  will  wUl  be 
done.  .  .  . 


Q — Do  you  have  some  religious  belief? 

A — I'm  Catholic. 

Q — We  have  eyewltnessed  the  barbarous 
bombing  of  a  Catholic  church  In  North  Viet 
Nam.  We  have  heard  the  position  of  your 
government  is  that  such  bombing  will  end 
the  war. 

A— Whatever  the  position  of  my  govern- 
men^P,  I  will  support  it.  Tee,  sir,  I  am  a 
me|Aer  of  that  government  and  I  will  sup- 
poiTlt  as  long  ae  I  live. 

A  graduate  of  the  VS.  Naval  Academy, 
Denton  is  married  to  the  former  Jane  Maury 
of  Mobile,  and  is  the  father  of  seven  chil- 
dren. 

His  mother,  Mrs.  Irene  S.  Denton,  resides 
at  107  Providence  Street. 

Denton  was  asked  whether  he  believed  the 
North  Vietnamese  claim  that  more  than 
1,000  U.S.  planes  had  been  shot  down  during 
the  Viet  Nam  war. 

"No,  sir,  I  don't  believe  they've  shot  down 
that  many,"  Denton  replied. 

PBETTT   WEIX 

He  said  he  was  treated  "pretty  well"  on 
his  capture  and  was  given  tee,  water,  inocu- 
lations and  medicine.  He  said  he  received 
"quite  good"  food  and  adequate  clothing  and 
medicine  but  felt  his  present  treatment  by 
the  Vietnamese  "could  be  much  improved." 
He  added:  "I  feel  pretty  well." 

He  said  his  wife  and  seven  children  lived 
in  Virginia  and  that  he  had  received  two 
letters  from  them  since  being  captured,  the 
last  one  in  March.  He  said  he  had  not 
answered  the  last  letter. 

Denton  said  he  used  to  receive  regular  news 
of  the  war  and  the  United  SUtes  but  had  not 
heard  anything  recently. 

The  Interviewer  asked  if  he  thought  his 
family  was  worrying  about  him. 

"Yes,  I  think  they  probably  are.  ...  I'd  b« 
surprised  If  they  were  not." 

"The  news  agency  said  Denton  was  brought 
to  Hanoi  for  the  Interview  from  a  camp  out- 
side the  city. 

[From  the  Mobile  Press.  May  12.  1966) 

Unitbd  States  Shoxtld  Sxxk  an  Exchanoi  to 

FaxK  BaAvx  Mobilk  Aibman 

The  beatniks  and  paclfldsts  attempting  to 
imdermlne  support  of  the  war  on  commu- 
nism In  Viet  Nam  must  surely  feel  like  hang- 
ing their  heads  in  shame  when  and  if  they 
read  the  inspiring  words  of  Navy  Comdr. 
Jeremiah  A.  Denton,  a  Moblllan,  now  held 
prisoner  of  war  in  North  Viet  Nam. 

Commander  Denton,  42-year-old  son  of 
Mrs.  Irene  Denton,  107  Providence  St.,  and 
husband  of  the  former  Jane  Maury  of  Mo- 
bile, told  a  Japanese  Interviewer  that  wliat- 
ever  the  position  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment Is  In  South  Viet  Nam  he  will  sup- 
port it  "as  long  as  I  live." 

Courage  of  this  nature  is  most  hearten- 
ing In  this  time  when  so  many  Americans, 
including  some  of  our  own  government's 
leaders,  are  appealing  for  a  cessation  of  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam.  They  evidently  want  our 
government  to  hand  South  Viet  Nam  over  to 
the  Beds. 

Commander  Denton  said  another  Impres- 
sive thing  in  the  interview  when  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  "God's  will  will  be 
done"  In  Viet  Nam. 

Our  guess  is  that  the  Interviewer  would 
not  have  been  allowed  to  see  Denton  If  the 
Reds  had  had  any  idea  he  would  express  such 
loyalty  to  the  United  States. 

It  Is  one  of  the  great  blessings  of  this  land 
of  ours  that  it  produces  men  of  the  caliber  of 
Commander  Denton,  whose  plane  was  shot 
down  over  Viet  Nam  last  July.  The  hearts 
of  all  Americans  should  go  out  to  this  service- 
man and  his  family. 

In  fact,  the  government  should  take  every 
y»tep   possible   to   effect   his   release   by   the 


enemy  through  a  priaoner  ezohange  agree- 
ment. 


[From  the  Alabama  Journal,  May  10,  1966] 

COMMANDEK     DKNTON'S     ANSWER 

A  pale,  haggard  man  from  Alabama  faced 
a  communist  camera  crew  in  North  Viet  Nam 
recently  and  gave  some  plain,  straight  an- 
swers that  ought  to  be  remembered. 

He'd  been  a  prisoner  of  war  since  last 
July.  In  the  totally  alien  world  of  South- 
east Asia,  Americans  have  learned  not  to  be 
surprised  at  cruelly  crtished,  animal-like  re- 
sponses from  husks  of  men  who've  survived 
10  months  of  Oriental  custody. 

Jeremiah  Denton,  of  Mobile,  looked  ex- 
hausted. His  answers  to  questions  were 
sometimes  inaudible,  but  goaded  for  his 
opinion  of  U.S.  action  In  Viet  Nam — the 
whole  point.  It  would  seem,  of  the  inter- 
view— he  visibly  forced  an  anawer  he  wanted 
to  be  heard. 

"Whatever  the  position  of  my  government, 
I  support  It.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  a  member  of 
that  government  and  I  will  support  It  as  long 
as  I  live." 

This  Is  the  kind  of  universal  honor  that 
transcends  differing  religious  and  cultural 
backgrounds.  It  commands  respect  from 
enemy  fighting  men  in  the  same  way  Allied 
officers  In  World  War  II  respected  Gen.  Erwln 
Rommel  in  North  Africa. 

Denton,  a  commander  in  the  Navy,  made 
no  new  phrases  such  ae  were  credited  to 
Nathan  Hale  after  a  night  of  captivity  He 
had  survived  10  months  of  Interrogation. 
Stop  and  think  how  long  the  last  10  months 
have  been  in  your  own  life. 

Whether  the  communists  released  the  in- 
terview because  they  failed  to  get  the  import 
of  what  he  was  saying  or  because  of  more 
devious  reasons  doesn't  really  matter.  His 
almost  routine  assumption  of  old-fashioned 
r«Bponslbmty  Is  a  solid  rebuttal  to  a  hun- 
dred peacenik  marches. 
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REPUBLICAN  POLICY  COMMTITEE 
STATEMENT  ON  FREEDOM  OP  IN- 
FORMATION LEGISLATION,  S.  1160 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  the  May  17,  1966  meeting  of  the 
House  Republican  pHjlicy  committee  a 
policy  statement  regarding  S.  1160,  free- 
dom-of -Information  legislation,  was 
adopted.  As  chairman  of  the  policy  com- 
mittee. I  would  like  to  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  complete  text 
of  this  statement : 
Republican    Pouct    Committkb    Statimxnt 

ON  Fbxxdom  or  iNToaacATiON  LrouLArxoN, 

S.  1160 

The  Republican  Policy  Committee  com- 
mends the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations for  reporting  S.  1160.  This  bill 
clarlfles  and  protects  the  right  of  the  public 
to  essential  information.  Subject  to  certain 
exceptions  and  the  right  to  court  review.  It 
wotild  require  every  executive  agency  to 
g^ve  public  notice  or  to  make  available  to 
the  public  its  methods  of  operation,  public 
procedures,  rules,  jxilicies,  and  precedents. 

The  Republican  Policy  Committee,  the  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  and  such  groups  as 
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the  American  Newipap«r  PublUhers  Ajssocla- 
tlon,  the  profeaalonal  Journalism  society  Sig- 
ma Delta  Chi.  the  National  Editorial  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  American  Bar  Association 
have  long  urged  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation. Due  to  the  opposition  of  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  Administration,  how- 
ever, this  proposal  has  been  bottled  up  In 
CJommlttee  for  over  a  year  Certainly.  In- 
formation regarding  the  business  of  the 
Government  should  be  shared  with  the  peo- 
ple. The  screen  of  secrecy  which  now  exists 
Is  A  barrier  to  reporters  as  representatives  of 
the  public,  to  citizens  In  pursuit  of  In- 
formation vital  to  their  welfare,  and  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  they  seek  to  carry  out 
their   constitutional   functions. 

Under  this  legislation.  If  a  request  for 
fnformatlon  is  denied,  the  aggrieved  person 
ha*  the  right  to  flle  an  action  In  a  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court,  and  such  court  may  order  the 
production  of  any  agency  recnrds  that  are 
Improperly  withheld  So  that  the  court  may 
consider  the  propriety  of  withholding, 
rather  than  being  restricted  to  Judicial  sanc- 
tioning Of  agency  discretion,  the  proceed- 
ings are  de  novo.  In  the  trial,  the  burden 
of  proof  is  correctly  placed  upon  the  tgen- 
cy.  A  private  citizen  cannot  be  asked  to 
prove  that  an  agency  has  withheld  informa- 
tion improperly  for  he  does  not  know  the 
basis    for    the    agency    action. 

(.srtalniy  as  the  Cotnmltt**  report  has 
stated:  "No  Government  employee  of  any 
level  believes  that  the  'public  interest'  would 
be  served  by  disclosure  of  his  failures  or 
wrongdoings  •  •  •  •■  por  example,  the  cost 
estimates  submitted  by  contractors  In  con- 
nection with  the  multimillion-dollar  deep 
sea  "Mohole"  project  were  withheld  from 
the  public  even  though  It  appeared  that  the 
firm  which  had  won  the  lucrative  contract 
had  not  submitted  the  lowest  bid  Moreover, 
It  was  only  as  a  result  of  searching  inquiries 
by  the  press  and  Senator  Kuchzi.,  Repub- 
lican, off  California,  that  President  Ken- 
nedy intervened  to  reverse  the  National  Sci- 
ence Ftoundatlon's  decision  that  it  would 
not  be  In  the  public  interest  to  disclose  these 
estimates. 

The  requirements  for  disclosure  In  the 
preeent  law  are  so  hedged  with  restrictions 
that  it  has  been  cited  as  the  statutory  au- 
thority for  34  separate  claMlflcatlons  de- 
vised by  Federal  agencies  to  keep  adminis- 
trative information  from  public  view. 
Bureaucratic  gobbledygook  used  to  deny  ac- 
cess to  Information  has  Included  such  gems 
tu,  "Eyes  Only."  'Xlmlted  OfUclal  Use."  "Con- 
fidential Treatment,"  and  "Limitation  on 
Availability  of  Equipment  for  Public  Refer- 
ence '  This  paper  curtain  must  be  plerce<i 
This  bill  Is  an  Important  first  step 

In  this  period  of  selective  disoloKures 
managed  news,  half-truths,  and  admitted 
distortions,  the  need  for  this  legislation  Is 
abundantly  clear.  High  officials  have  warned 
that  our  Government  is  in  grave  danger 
of  losing  the  public's  confidence  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  credibility  gap  that 
has  affected  the  administration  pronounce- 
ments on  domestic  affairs  and  Vietnam  has 
spread  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
on-agaln.  off-agaln,  obviously  less-than- 
truthful  manner  in  which  the  reduction  of 
American  forces  In  Europe  has  betn  handled 
has  made  this  country  the  subject  of  ridi- 
cule and  jokes.  "Would  you  believe?"  has 
now  become  more  than  a  clever  saying.  It  la 
a   legitimate   Inquiry. 

Americans  have  always  taken  great  pride 
m  their  individual  and  national  credibility. 
We  have  recognized  that  men  and  nations 
can  be  no  better  than  their  word.  This  leg- 
islation will  help  to  blaze  a  trail  of  truth- 
fulness and  accurate  disclosure  In  what  has 
become  a  Jungle  of  falslflcatlon.  unjustified 
•ecrecy,  and  misstatement  by  statistic.    The 


Republican    Policy    Coinmlttee    urges    tba 
prompt  enactment  of  8.   1180. 


URBAN  MASS  TRANSIT  IN  QUEENS 
COUNTY,  N.Y. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern],  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
previously  taken  the  floor  to  remark  upon 
the  urgent  transportation  crisis  facing 
Metropolitan  New  York  and  other  major 
cities  of  the  Nation. 

Without  any  doubt,  the  urban  con- 
gestion wrought  by  inadequate  means  of 
public  transport  is  one  of  the  most  cru- 
cial problems  of  America's  big  cities. 

On  April  19.  I  reported  on  the  experi- 
ence of  a  project  in  Queens  County.  N.Y.. 
Initiated  by  the  Queens-Long  Island  mass 
transportation  demonstration  program. 
This  particular  operation,  centered 
around  the  installation  of  a  shuttle  bus 
to  divert  traditional  riders  away  from 
overcrowded  subways,  proved  successful, 
and  Indicates  that  we  can  find  limited, 
practical  means  of  easing  localized  tran- 
sit tleups. 

Queens  County,  on  Long  Island.  Is  a 
major  public  transportation  complex. 
Any  solution  to  servicing  Long  Island- 
Manhattem  trafBc  must  assume  Queens 
as  a  principal  factor. 

Yet,  taken  as  a  whole,  southeastern 
Queens  tind  the  Oreater  Jamaica  area 
have  thus  far  been  largely  ignored.  The 
substandard  and  woefully  inadequate 
public  transport  system  has  brought 
deterioration  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  area.  The  commuter  crisis  at  this 
focal  point  has  reached  unmanageable 
proportions. 

Communities  in  southeast  Queens  and 
the  surrounding  Nassau  area  are  cur- 
rently being  served  by  almost  4.000  dsdly 
buses,  transporting  more  than  130,000 
passengers.  The  congestion  caused  by 
converging  buses  and  private  automo- 
biles in  Jamaica  is  nothing  less  than 
monumental.  At  peak  hours  during  the 
morning,  long  lines  of  commuters  stretch 
out  for  two  blocks  or  more  waiting  for 
buses. 

This  central  commuter  area  of  south- 
east Queens  and  Jamtdca  lacks  eflSclent, 
rapid  rail  service  which  Is  Indispensable 
to  both  an  adequate  public  transport  S3rs- 
tem  and  the  economic  development  of 
this  densely  populated  community  of 
New  York. 

The  local  citizenry,  through  the  Ja- 
maica Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  come 
forward  with  a  realistic,  practical  means 
of  meeting  this  urgent  problem.  Their 
chief  recommendation  is  to  transfer  the 
facilities  of  a  subway  line  to  the  right- 
of-way  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  ex- 
tending the  line  eastward  and  southward 
to  reach  the  localities  of  Jamaica,  Hill- 
side. Hollls,  Bellalre,  Queens  Village,  St. 
Albans,  Springfield  Gardens,  Rochdale, 
Laurelton,  and  Rosedale. 

Costs  of  this  plan  are  minimal,  since  in 
large  measure  existing  track  will  be 
used,  which  the  chamber  rightly  seeks  to 
exploit.    It  Is  imperative  that  this  pro- 


posal, along  wlih  other  siiggestlons  of  the 
Jamaica  Chamber  of  Commerce,  be  fully 
explored  by  the  metro;x)ntan  commuter 
transportation  auttiority  and  other  re- 
lated agencies  in  New  York.  The  au- 
thority is  currently  studying  a  plan 
whereby  the  BMT  subway  line  will  merge 
with  the  Long  Island  Railroad  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Atlantic  Avenue  in  Brooldyn.  to 
proceed  to  lower  Manhattan.  The 
transfer  proposal  is  a  logical  extension 
of  the  authority's  anticipated  decisions, 
and  It  Is  desperately  needed. 

Future  planning  with  respect  to  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  should  not  deal  ex- 
clusively with  Increased  service  to  Nas- 
sau and  Suffolk  Coimtles  from  Manhat- 
tan without  considering  the  dire  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  Greater  Jamaica 
area. 

I  have  stated  before  that  integrated 
planning  of  expanded  transit  service  is  a 
prerequisite.  What  I  mean  is  that  we 
need  comprehensive  schemes  which  take 
in  the  total  topographic  need,  and  which 
do  not  ignore  vital  affected  areas. 

The  plan  to  expand  rail  service  to 
southeast  Queens  is  a  constructive  step  In 
the  right  direction,  and  flows  correctly 
from  current  thinking  on  improving  the 
entire  metropolitan  transit  system. 
Local  citizens  have  responded  intelli- 
gently to  the  transportation  snarl  that  is 
paralyzing  their  community.  City,  State, 
and  Federal  authorities  should  be  moved 
to  cooperate  In  every  possible  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
3deld  to  the  able  and  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Addabbo], 
with  whom  I  am  privileged  to  share  the 
representation  of  southeast  Queens  and 
who  htLS  worked  relentlessly  to  improve 
transit  and  community  facilities  in  that 
area. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  many 
areas  of  the  Nation  there  is  a  growing 
need  today  for  an  Improvement  of  mass 
transportation  facilities  to  save  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  our  cities.  Because  of  in- 
adequate transportation  facilities,  many 
cities  are  becoming  ghost  towns  as  peo- 
ple turn  to  the  suburban  shopping 
centers  for  all  their  needs. 

In  Jamaica,  Queens  County.  N.Y.,  we 
have  this  problem  facing  us — an  area 
represented  by  my  colleague,  Hon.  Sey- 
mour Halpern.  and  myself.  Fortunately, 
we  have  a  wide-awake  and  forward- 
looking  chamber  of  comanerce  which  is 
doing  something  about  this  problem. 

Recently  Congressman  Halpern  and  I 
met  in  Washington  with  Mr.  Vincent 
Albanese,  president,  and  other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Jamaica  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  At  that  time  they  outlined 
to  us  proposals  of  the  chamber  for  a 
considerable  Improvement  in  transit  fa- 
cilities— plans  which  I  recommend  and 
which  would  go  a  long  way  tow£ird  pro- 
viding an  answer  to  the  commutation 
problems  of  an  estimated  130,000  com- 
muters In  southeast  Queens  and  which 
would  ease  traffic  congestion  in  the  city, 
congestion  with  which  every  city  is  fa- 
miliar. The  proposals  of  the  Jamaica 
Chamber  have  been  presented  to  the 
metropolitan  commuter  transportation 
authority    which    must    coordinate   the 
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program  for  the  entire  New  York  City 
area. 

The  Jamaica  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  sought  to  find  the  most  effective  an- 
swer to  the  problem  which  besets  us  and 
at  the  least  possible  cost.  In  my  opinion, 
they  have  succeeded  in  doing  this. 

The  proposals  call  for  the  transfer  of 
the  Jamaica  BMT  to  the  right-of-way  of 
the  Long  Island  Railrosid  in  the  vicinity 
of  130th  Street  and  to  extend  eastward 
on  the  main  line  and  southerly  on  the 
Atlantic  division  to  the  county  line.  A 
possible  connection  would  serve  John  F. 
Kennedy  International  Airport.  Also, 
the  Jamaica  Avenue  BMT  line  would  be 
removed  to  the  terminal  station  located 
at  168th  Street  and  Jamaica  Avenue. 
Continuation  of  this  outmoded  structure 
would  be  an  unnecessary  duplication  of 
service,  the  chamber  has  pointed  out. 
The  plans  call  for  a  major  transporta- 
tion terminal  and  office  complex  to  be 
constructed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad's  Jamaica  station. 

The  present  Jamaica  Avenue  BMT  line, 
terminating  at  168th  Street,  does  not 
provide  rapid  transit  service  to  nearly 
500,000  people  located  beyond  this  point 
to  the  east.  Communities  to  be  served 
under  the  chamber's  proposals  would  in- 
clude Jamaica,  Hillside,  Hollls,  Bellalre, 
Queens  Village,  St.  Albans.  Springfield 
Gardens,  Rochdale  Village.  Laurelton 
and  Rosedale. 

Congressman  Halpern  and  I,  in  a  let- 
ter to  William  J.  Ronan,  chairman.  Met- 
ropolitan Commuter  Transportation  Au- 
thority. State  of  New  York,  have  stated 
that  we  highly  recommend  and  support 
an  integration  of  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
road and  the  BMT  line  which  can  be 
effected  with  a  minimum  of  cost.  We 
have  stressed  that  the  common  utiliza- 
tion of  existing  track  would,  we  believe, 
give  immediate  needed  mass  transit  to 
this  area  and  would  aid  in  the  rejuvena- 
tion of  the  Jamaica  shopping  area,  creat- 
ing a  greater  number  of  jobs  thereby 
making  for  a  better  economy. 

The  Congress  in  enacting  the  Urban 
Mass  Transit  Act  of  1964  has  provided 
for  assistance  in  programs  such  as  we 
have  outlined,  however,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  possess  the  authority 
to  directly  assist  such  projects  unless 
they  are  part  of  the  local  government's 
overall  transit  planning.  For  this  rea- 
son we  seek  to  have  the  Jamaica  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce's  plan  Incorporated  in 
the  plan  of  the  metropolitan  commuter 
transportation  authority.  It  Is  our  un- 
derstanding that  the  authority  Is  con- 
sidering a  plan  whereby  the  BMT  will 
merge  with  the  Long  Island  Railroad  in 
the  vicinty  of  Atlantic  Avenue  in  Brook- 
lyn and  proceed  to  a  lower  Manhattan 
terminal.  The  Jamaica  chsimber's  pro- 
posal would  basically  be  an  extension  of 
such  a  plan. 


MAJOR    DISASTER    BEFALI^S    MID- 
SOUTH  COTTON  AREA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Uhder 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arksmsas  CMr.  Gathinqs],  is 
rec<^nlzed  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
major  disaster  has  befallen  the  people 
of  the  Midsouth  cotton  area  consisting 
of  the  States  of  Arkansas.  Missouri. 
Tennessee.  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 
Heavy  rains  over  the  past  several  weeks 
embracing  a  wide  area  have  prevented 
the  planting  of  cotton  and  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  plans  made  by  the  farmers 
through  their  ASC  committees  under 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  89-321  of 
the  89th  Congress,  1st  session,  which  is 
known  as  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

This  act  provides  that  should  a  farmer 
plant  not  less  than  90  percent  of  his 
domestic  acreage  allotment  of  cotton,  he 
would  have  been  deemed  to  have  planted 
the  entire  amount  of  such  allotment  and 
would  receive  price  support  and  pay- 
ments as  set  out  in  the  act  specifically. 
The  provisions  of  law  further  state: 

An  acreage  on  a  farm  in  any  such  year 
which  the  Secretary  finds  was  not  planted 
to  cotton  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
planted  to  cotton  for  purposes  of  payments 
under  this  subsection  If  such  acreage  \b  not 
subsequently  devoted  to  any  other  income- 
producing  crop  In  such  year. 

Under  the  bill  that  I  smi  introducing 
today  it  would  change  this  language  as 
follows:  It  would  strike  "if  such  acreage 
is  not"  and  would  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "and  such  acreage  may  be." 

Under  the  present  or  current  provision 
of  the  law  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
can  aid  those  who  had  previously 
planted  their  cotton  crops  by  allowing 
them  both  price  support  and  cotton  pay- 
ments and  permitting  them  to  plant 
some  other  income-producing  crop. 
However,  under  this  language  of  the  act, 
unless  it  is  changed,  a  farmer  who  had 
not  been  privileged  to  plant  90  percent 
of  his  domestic  allotment  would  receive 
price  support  only  and  no  payment  and 
could  not  utilize  the  land  for  any  income 
producing  purpose. 

I  am  Introducing  a  bill  today  to  permit 
these  flooded-out  farmers,  or  farmers 
living  on  land  which,  due  to  excessive 
rainfall,  or  whose  land  Is  so  wet  that  they 
cannot  get  into  the  fields  to  plant  it  to 
cotton  before  the  time  is  too  late  for  the 
growing  of  a  cotton  crop  to  plant  some 
other  crop  which  could  be  grown  and 
harvested  in  a  shorter  period  of  time. 
Then,  In  such  event,  such  persons  could 
be  permitted  to  obtain  price  support  and 
the  cotton  paj-ments  which  his  neighbor 
Is  entitled  to,  or  who  had  successfully 
planted  his  crxnJ  before  the  coming  of 
the  rains  and  the  excessive  wet  weather. 
Such  person  could  then  plant  soybeans 
or  some  other  income-producing  crop 
imder  the  terms  of  the  bill  which  I  am 
presenting  today. 

I  understand  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Jones],  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Abernzthy],  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Pass- 
man], the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Eviwtrr],  the  gentleman  frc«n  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  SrtreBLEFTELD],  and  others 
may  also  introduce  similar  legislation. 

The  relief  which  is  sought  Is  to  allevi- 
ate conditions  which  were  caused  solely 
and  exclusively  by  an  act  of  God.  Ftirm- 
ere  had  gone  to  their  ASC  committees 


and  signed  up  under  the  1965  Cotton 
Act  and  hsul  done  everything  within  their 
power  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  law  and  the  regulations  thereof. 
Now  they  find  themse^K  in  a  position 
where  due  to  the  lateneHw  the  year  they 
will  not  be  able  to  Pt  their  cotton 
planted  and  make  a  crop  since  cotton  re- 
quires quite  a  long  growing  season.  The 
rains  continue  to  fall  In  this  section  of 
the  belt. 

I  am  setting  forth  here  below  the  in- 
formation received  this  day  from  the 
U.S.  Weather  Bureau  at  Little  Rock  with 
reference  to  the  precipitation  in  certain 
areas  in  my  district  over  the  immediate 
past  few  weeks  as  recorded  by  the 
Weather  Bureau,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, at  Little  Rock.  Ark.  It  Is  as 
follows : 

(Rainfall  information  by  Inches  as  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Benny  Terry  of  the  Umt«l 
States  Weather  Bureau  by  telephone  today) 

April  23:  Walnut  Ridge,  1.42;  Jonesboro. 
1.46;  Grubb«,  1.10;  Paragould,  1.78 

AprU  24:  Alicia,  2.83;  Orubbs.  2.17;  Patter- 
son, 2.25;   Newport,  1.65;   Jonesboro.  2.69 

April  25:   Paragould.  2.40. 

April  26:  Newport,  1.15;  Walnut  Ridge  66- 
Patterson,  1,62;  Jonesboro,  .93. 

April  27:  Newport,  3.42:  Walnut  Ridge 
1.69:   Patterson,   .18;   Jonesboro    170 

April  29:   Paragould.  .43. 

April  30:  Walnut  Ridge.  .08;  Jonesboro 
.39;    Newport,    .03;    Helena.    1.86;    Marlanna. 

May  1;  Marlanna,  1.67;  Helena,  1  46-  Wal- 
nut Ridge,  .04;  Newport,  .46;  Patterson  79- 
Paragould,   .11   Jonesboro,   .11. 

May  2:  Jonesboro,  .17;  Walnut  Ridge  Jl- 
Marlanna  .07;  Patterson,  .63;  Helena    67      ' 

May    12:  Patterson,    1.23;    Newport     132 
Walnut  Ridge.   M4;   Jonesboro.   1.10;    Marl- 
anna. .32. 

May  13:  Marlanna.  .91;  Walnut  Ridge  20 
Jonesboro.  .10;  Patterson,  .13;   Helena,  ijw' 

May  16:  Patterson.  .26;  Newport  06 
Jonesboro,  .66;  Walnut  Ridge,  .99;  Helena' 
27;  Marlanna.  J28. 

May  18:  Patterson.  .81;  Newport,  .45;  Wal- 
nut Ridge.  .21;  Jonesboro,  .42;  Helena   1  06 
Marlanna,  .90. 

I  hope  that  the  members  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Members  of  both  legis- 
lative branches  of  the  Government  will 
assist  in  the  passage  and  early  approval 
of  this  emergency  legislation  which  is  so 
necessary  for  the  weU-being  of  the  farm- 
ers and  a  great  area  Itself  in  the  Mid- 
south  portion  of  the  Cotton  Belt. 


FREEDOM  OJt   CHOICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  Battin]  ,  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BATTTN.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometime 
during  this  session  of  the  Congress  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  be  called 
upon  to  vote  on  a  momentous  issue.  I 
refer  to  title  IV  of  the  administration's 
civil  rights  bill  wlilch  would  force  a 
homeowner  or  other  residential  property 
owner  to  sell  or  rent  his  property  to  per- 
sons other  than  those  of  his  choice.  I 
doubt  that  I  have  ever  read  a  bill  which 
is  so  destructive  of  the  right  of  private 
property  ownership  as  is  this  one. 
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My  alientlon  has  been  Invited  to  two 
editorials  on  this  subject.  One  Is  en- 
titled ■Freedom  of  Choice,"  by  Alan  L. 
Emlen.  chairman  of  the  Realtors'  Wash- 
ington Committee  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Real  Estate  Boards  which 
appeared  in  the  May  16  issue  of  Head- 
lines, the  weekly  publication  of  that  as- 
sociation, and  the  second  i.s  entitled 
"Civil  Rieht<;.  Wholesale,"  which  ap- 
peared m  the  Wail  Street  Journal  on 
May  13,  1966, 

I  commend  the  reading  of  both  these 
editorials  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
before  they  vote  on  a  measure  which 
would  inject  the  element  uf  legal  coer- 
cion in  the  private  dealings  between 
private  individuals  over  the  disposition 
of  privately  owned  property. 

On  May  18,  1966,  a  number  of  repre- 
scTfatlvt";  of  national  religious  organiza- 
tions testified  before  Subcommittee  No.  5 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  in 
support  of  title  IV  which  would  force 
homeowners  to  sell  their  homes  to  per- 
sons other  than  those  of  their  choice.  I 
find  It  difficult  to  comprehend  the  rea- 
soning behind  the  pleas  of  these  groups. 
In  the  final  analysis  we  must  recognize 
that  bias  or  prejudice  are  spiritual  de- 
fects which  no  secular  law  can  cure.  I 
have  read  with  (?reat  Interest  an  address 
by  Everett  R,  Trebilcock,  Esq..  general 
counsel  of  the  Michigan  Real  Kstate  As- 
sociation, before  the  annual  convention 
of  that  association  in  Grand  Rapids  In 
September  1964.  It  is  entitled  "Thoughts 
on  the  Use  of  Law  To  Advance  or  Elnforce 
the  Christian  Ethic."  I  strongly  urge 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  read  this 
important  messa,'e  and  reflect  on  Its 
meanin.R  before  they  vote  to  invoke  the 
police  expedient  to  force  one  person  to 
accept  another  In  their  privat<  arrange- 
ments for  the  sale  or  rental  of  their 
homes. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record  I  include  the  two  aforemen- 
tioned editorials  and  the  addre.^s  by  Mr. 
Trebilcock 

IFrorr.    Realtor's    Headlines.    May    18,    1968] 
FluocDOM  or  CHorc*. 

fUjr    Aian    L     Emier,     Chairman      Realtors' 
Washington  Conannltteei 

In  an  appivrent  attempt  to  'jse  force  and 
oi impulsion  aa  a  method  of  transforming  the 
nation  Into  racially  integrated  nelghbor- 
h r>od.s  ajid  communitlea,  the  Admlnlstxs- 
t.;on  has  linked  Cotigress  to  deny  to  home 
u'A-ners  ii.nd  other  real  property  owners  the 
right  to  dispose  of  their  property,  through 
sale  or  rental,  to  persona  of  their  choice. 
ThLs  Is  the  onmlstaicable  purp<5se  of  Title 
IV  of  the  pending  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966 
iH  R    14765  and   S,   3296)  . 

T.hla  legislation  Is  premised  on  the  mlB- 
taken  belief  that  the  exercise  of  freedcxn 
of  choice  by  a  real  property  owner  Is  an 
act  of  racial  discrUnlnatlon.  This  assump- 
tion is  a  gross  oversunpUflcailon  which  ap- 
parently rejects  a  traditional  and  funda- 
mental right,  both  of  whloh  have  their  roots 
In  the  English  conunon  law — a  tradition  and 
right  of  freedom  of  contract  and  freedom 
of  choice  in  the  dlsptoeltlon  of  one's  own 
property 

We  are  convinced  moreover,  that  an  ob- 
jective of  the  legislation  is  lo  hasten  the 
«ro8lon  of  the  right  of  private  property  own- 
ership in  the  United  States  We  have  de- 
tected the  theme  in  a  number  of  propoeals 
oi  this  and  prior  Administrations  Inyolvlng 


the  control  of  the  future  use  of  the  land. 
However,  In  the  past,  the  efforts  have  been 
of  a  more  subtle  variety,  such  as  the  use  of 
the  taxpayer's  money  to  control  the  future 
development  of  "new  towns." 

Personal  choice  In  the  disposition  of  one's 
property  apparently  stands  to  thwart  the 
dreams  of  the  planners  of  the  society  of  to- 
morrow. Freedom  of  choice  and  freedom  of 
contract  have  apparently  become  anachro- 
nisms In  the  scheme  of  those  who  would  de- 
termine tor  us  the  choice  of  our  neighbors 
and  our  tenants. 

We  believe  that  an  enduring  solution  to 
the  problem  of  the  minority  ghetto  is  at- 
tainable and  Is,  In  fact,  being  attained  by 
the  temporizing  Influence  of  the  church, 
school,  and  men  of  good  will.  For  example, 
we  note  that  In  1965  only  one  half  of  1 
per  cent  of  the  listings  of  California's  mul- 
tiple listing  systems  surveyed  contained 
some  preference  In  the  choice  of  buyer.  The 
people  of  this  state  rejected  by  a  better 
than  two  to  one  majority  the  element  of 
compulsion — of  legal  coercion — In  the  dis- 
position of  their  private  property.  However, 
through  voluntary  efforts  the  Realtors  of 
California  are  making  commendable  prog- 
ress in  providing  eqtial  opportunity  for  all  in 
the  acquisition  of  housing. 

The  American  people  are  striving  toward 
the  solution  of  this  problem,  and  the  solu- 
Uon  is  attainable.  Tet  In  every  Instance 
where  state  legislation  comparable  to  that 
of  the  pending  bill  was  submitted  to  a  ref- 
erendum of  the  people,  It  has  been  rejected 
by  overwhelming  majorities.  Voluntary  ef- 
forts are  achieving  this  objective.  The  use 
of  force — the  employment  of  the  police  sys- 
tem, the  destruction  of  the  human  right  of 
real  property  ownership,  the  suppression  of 
freedom  of  contract— are  all  destructive  of 
the  objective  of  blraclal  understanding.  We 
urge  the  Congress  to  choose  the  traditional 
American  way  of  voluntary  effort,  and  to 
reject  the  alien  way  of  the  police  expedient. 
We  are  hopeful  that  all  home  owners  and 
owners  of  rental  property  wlU  make  known 
their  views  on  this  momentous  Issue  to  their 
representatives  In  the  House  and  their  two 
United  States  Sonators. 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  13,  1966] 

CrVTL   RIOHTS,   Wholksalx 

When  he  sent  the  latest  clvU  rights  mes- 
sage to  Oongreae,  President  Johnson  said  new 
legislation  must  be  on  a  bro€wl  scale  rather 
than  restricted  to  specific  problems  like  vot- 
ing. This  week  Chairman  Cxixxb  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  was  If  anything 
more  emphatic  i  "We  must  deal  In  wholesale 
and  not  reUll  measures." 

We  And  the  reasoning  dubious,  even  dan- 
gerous, and  the  so-called  open  hotulng  pro- 
vision of  the  new  Administration  blU  tells 
why.    It's  wholesale,  all  right. 

The  provision  wotild  jwohlblt  discrimina- 
tion m  the  sale  or  rental  of  any  house  or 
vacant  land  Intended  for  hoiislng  anywhere 
m  the  coimtry.  Allegedly  aggrieved  persons 
could  bring  punitive  damage  suits  In  Fed- 
eral covu't.  In  addition,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  be  authorized  to  bring  civil  suits 
to  ensiire  compliance  or  to  Intervene  In  pri- 
vate suits. 

That  some  people  do  refuse  to  sell  a  house 
solely  on  racial  gpx>unds  Is  not  In  question, 
and  perhaps  they  are  wrong-hewled.  On  the 
other  hand,  plenty  of  homeowners  evidently 
dont  take  that  consideration  Into  account. 
But  whatever  the  specific  case,  the  open 
housing  provision  is  demonstrably  unfair  to 
the  majority  of  Americans. 

It  means  any  homeowner  could  be  caught 
up  In  coBtly,  lengthy  litigation,  trying  to 
prove  that  he  dldnt  refvise  to  sell  because  of 
race.  In  view  of  the  notorious  "block- 
busting" tactics — where  real  estate  operators 
deliberately  zero  In  on  a   white  neighbor- 


hood— that  have  already  been  employed  In 
various  places.  It  Is  a  bludgeon  that  coa'd 
be  used  to  punish  most  unjustly  a  great 
many  people  and  disturb  the  peace  of  whole 
communities. 

On  the  level  of  principle,  the  open  hous- 
ing provision  tears  to  shreds  the  traditional 
right  of  a  homeowner  to  sell  or  not  sell  for 
his  own  private  reasons  or  simply  on  Impulse. 

You  may  agree  or  disagree  with  the  action 
of  the  California  Supreme  Court  in  overturn- 
ing a  state  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
hibiting the  state  from  abrogating  a  per- 
son's right  to  sell  or  rent  as  he.  In  his  abso- 
lute discretion,  chooses.  The  point  is  that 
the  amendment  was  originally  approved  two 
to  one  by  California  voters,  and  the  reason  for 
the  large  margin  Is  that  It  expresses  what 
the  U.S.  has  always,  until  recent  years,  re- 
garded as  a  fundamental  human  right. 

The  California  court  insisted  that  the  right 
to  acquire  and  possess  property  of  every  kind 
without  discrimination  "is  now  beyond  dis- 
pute." If  so,  what  of  the  right  of  everyone 
to  dispose  of  property  however  he  sees  fit? 

Beyond  that  question.  It  must  be  asked 
where  the  Federal  Government  gets  the  au- 
thority to  sweep  Into  a  private  home  and  tell 
the  owner  what  he  has  to  do.  Senator  Dirk- 
sen  calls  the  Federal  open  housing  proposal 
absolutely  unconstitutional,  and  common 
sense  argues  that  he  Is  on  sound  ground. 

The  Administration  counters.  In  part,  that 
It  Is  Constitutional  because  of  the  Interstate 
commerce  clause.  What's  the  connection? 
Because  some  of  the  Items  In  the  construc- 
tion or  furnishing  of  the  house  probably 
crossed  state  lines?  This  kind  of  conten- 
tion twists  that  poor  clause  beyond  recogni- 
tion and  should  be  beneath  the  dignity  of 
any  Government  ofBclal. 

Perhpps  the  most  depressing  aspect  of  such 
legislation  is  the  social  philosophy  from 
which  It  emanates.  Suddenly  it's  all  wrong 
to  pursue  the  ancient  aspirations  of  succeed- 
ing and  excelling.  Wrong  to  want  to  move  to 
a  place  where  the  neighbors  wlU  be  con- 
genial, or  to  get  away  from  one  where  they 
are  not.  Wrong  to  want  anything  beyond  the 
horizon  of  the  lowest  common  denominator. 
No  wonder  some  Individualists  feel  like  stop- 
ping this  world  and  getting  off. 

Governmental  authorities,  we  have  fre- 
quently said,  have  an  obligation  to  do  what 
they  can  to  ensure  that  Negroes  enjoy  the 
same  rights  as  all  other  citizens.  They  have 
no  right  to  discriminate  against  the  major- 
ity. And  when  they  try  to  legislate  personal 
decisions,  they  do  wholesale  Injury  to  a  free 
society. 

Thoughts  on  thk  Use  or  Law  To  Advancx  ob 
EwroRcx  THE  Christian  Ethic 
(By  Everett  R.  Trebilcock) 
The  current  Interdenominational  effort  by 
Christian  Churches  to  promote  open  occu- 
pancy legislation  Is  frequently  accompanied 
by  the  declaration  that  discrimination  Is  evil 
and  contrary  to  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  tradi- 
tion. It  is  said  that  the  ChrlsUan  faith  is 
founded  upon  love  and  brotherhood  without 
regard  to  race  or  ethnic  origin;  that  con- 
sistent with  this,  all  professing  Christians 
should  treat  all  people  as  brothers;  that 
racial,  religious  or  ethnic  discrimination  or 
preference  In  private  living,  and  particularly 
In  residential  housing.  Is  antithetical  to  this 
doctrine;  that  since  people  should  live  to- 
gether without  reference  to  race,  religion,  or 
ethnic  origin  consistent  with  such  doctrine. 
It  Is  a  proper  province  of  law  to  compel  our 
people  to  Integrate;  and  that  since  the  end  Is 
that  which  Christian  love  and  brotherhood 
would  bring  to  pass  were  the  latter  practiced, 
the  force  of  law  may  properly  be  advocated 
by  Christians  as  an  efficient  expedient  to 
accomplish  this  end.  This  curious  employ- 
ment of  the  secular  power  In  aid  of  the 
Christian  ethic  has  far  reaching  Implica- 
tions for  Christians  and  It  merits  thereby 
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thoughtful    and    earnest    consideration    by 
members  of  that  faith. 

History  discloses  many  instances  wherein 
the  power  of  the  state  has  been  Invoked  by 
an  established  religion  for  the  purpose  of 
crushing  heresy  and  promoting  the  "true 
faith"  as  such  was  envisioned  at  the  time. 
For  the  most  part  such  efforts  represented 
an  attempt  within  the  Christian  community 
to  promote  one  doctrine  or  church  over  an- 
other. Few,  If  any,  of  such  attempts  had 
any  enduring  beneficial  effects  and  most  of 
them  resulted  In  revolt  and  division  within 
the  contesting  members  of  the  Christian 
commvmlty  Involved.  One  has  only  to  re- 
member the  Spanish  Inquisition,  the  perse- 
cution of  the  "heretics"  In  late  medieval 
England  and  the  Puritan  witch  trials  In 
Massachusetts.  Even  such  efforts  as  the  pro- 
motion of  Sabbath  observance  through  Sim- 
day  closing  lavre  have  been  poorly  received, 
these  having  been  honored  In  the  breach 
rather  than  by  observance,  despite  the  scrip- 
tural admonition  that  the  Sabbath  be  kept 
holy. 

Thus,  when  Christian  religious  leaders 
have  Invoked  the  temporal  power  In  aid  of 
religion  the  results  have  been  both  unfortu- 
nate and  unsuccessful.  One  may  well  wonder 
why  our  modem  day  Christian  clergy  tend 
to  be  oblivious  to  this  lesson  of  history  as 
they  seek  to  avail  themselves  of  the  power 
of  the  State  to  promote  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  Although  we  are  not  concerned  In  the 
open  occupancy  of  housing  controversy  with 
the  elimination  of  heresy  or  the  establish- 
ment of  doctrine  as  such,  the  end  sought 
is  even  more  presumptlous  than  these, 
namely,  the  advancement  of  Christian  love 
through  legal  force.  Thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  this  proposition,  we  submit,  will  de- 
mand its  rejection  and  will  establish  that 
the  end  of  Christian  love  and  brotherhood 
cannot  and  must  not  have  for  its  bed  fellow 
the  instrumentality  of  legal  force. 

The  Christian  belief  that  we  should  love 
one  another  Is  In  effect  an  affirmative  an- 
swer to  Cain's  question  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?"  It  Is  significant  too  that  love  for 
one's  fellow  man  was  most  frequently  stated 
by  Christ  In  close  conjunction  with  the  first 
and  greatest  Christian  commandment  that 
we  love  God.  It  would  seem  fairly  Inferable 
from  the  foregoing  that  It  Is  basic  Chris- 
tianity that  each  professing  Christian  con- 
cede that  his  primary  reason  for  being  Is  to 
come  to  know  and  to  love  his  God.  Love 
for  his  fellow  man  moet  surely  will  flow  from 
the  Christian  who  has  fulfilled  the  first  and 
greatest  commandment  by  experiencing  and 
reciprocating  the  Divine  Love.  In  short,  one 
may  not  hate  one's  fellow  mortals  (even 
one's  enemy)  If  he  has  exeprlenced  the 
spiritual  transformation  which  attends  the 
fulfillment  of  the  first  commandment  that 
he  love  his  God.  This  Christian  love  or 
"agape"  as  the  theologians  refer  to  It  Is  con- 
ditioned on  the  attainment  of  a  sublime 
himnillty  which  when  experienced  can  no 
longer  be  accommodated  with  one's  taking  a 
lesser  view  of  others  than  one  holds  for  him- 
self as  a  child  of  the  Divine. 

It  Is  vital  to  note  that  the  Christian  mes- 
sage spread  upon  the  pages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Is  completely  disassociated  from  any 
suggestion  that  legal  compulsion  should 
ever  be  employed  to  facilitate  Christian  love 
whether  to  one's  God  or  to  one's  fellow  man. 
The  delineation  between  the  legitimate  ex- 
pectations of  Caesar  and  the  expectations  of 
God  Is  made  unmistakably  clear  in  the  scrip- 
tures. "Seek  and  ye  shall  find"  Is  the  endur- 
ing promise  of  the  New  Testament.  Volun- 
tarism not  force  is  the  essence  Implicit  In 
Christ's  appeal  that  we  seek  our  God  through 
Him  and  that  we  love  our  fellow  man.  This 
la  truly  the  heart  of  the  Christian  faith  and 
to  seek  Its  attainment  through  legal  expedi- 
ents is  to  pervert  and  destroy  that  faith. 


This  latter  day  appeal  of  the  Christian 
clergy  that  we  regiment  ourselves  through 
legally  coerced  open  occupancy  housing  car- 
ries with  It  an  awesome  disclaimer  of  the 
ability  of  the  Church  to  persuade  its  adher- 
ents and  convert  others  to  the  Christian 
Way.  Nor  can  this  approach  be  Justified 
by  that  conclusion  so  frequently  heard  from 
the  professional  clergy  that  they  must  make 
the  Christian  faith  "relevant  to  our  times". 
In  so  stating,  our  ministers  have  forgotten 
that  the  ChrUtian  message  for  mankind  In 
the  first  century  was  either  relevant  for  all 
eternity  or  an  Irrelevance  In  Its  inception. 

When  the  church  contends  that  It  Is  ap- 
propriate to  use  the  force  of  law  to  bring 
about  social  situations  or  relationships  which 
might  exist  were  Christian  love  to  have  re- 
ceived Its  practical  fulfillment,  the  church 
has  plainly  debased  Itself  and  its  tradition. 
To  compel  people  In  the  relationships  of  life 
to  accept  one  another  or  to  act  as  though 
they  did  through  force  of  law  Is  to  destroy 
whatever  hope  exists  for  the  true  attainment 
of  brotherhood  of  all  men  through  spiritual 
conviction.  These  considerations  cannot  be 
expected  to  deter  non-Christians,  be  they 
atheists,  agnostics  or  even  humanists,  but 
they  shotild  be  of  serious  concern  to  those 
who  follow  the  Ministry  of  Christ. 

Some  of  the  more  practically  Inclined  pro- 
ponents of  forced  hotislng  among  the  Chris- 
tian clergy  recognize  that  bias  or  prejudice 
are  spiritual  defects  which  no  secular  law  can 
cure,  but  It  is  argued  that  employment  of 
legal  force  to  eliminate  the  outward  mani- 
festation of  prejudice  through  discrimina- 
tory acts  Is  nonetheless  appropriate.  This  Is 
to  say  that  the  law  may  be  properly  addressed 
to  the  result  while  the  spiritual  problems  of 
the  cause  go  unresolved.  One  might  say  with 
equal  logic  that  Irrespective  of  whether  a 
man  by  convictions  accepts  Divine  Provi- 
dence he  shotild  be  made  to  act  as  though  he 
did,  or  that  when  one  should  display  broth- 
erhood or  affection  for  another  human  he 
should  be  compelled  to  treat  such  person  as 
though  he  felt  and  experienced  these  senti- 
ments exlstant  or  not.  Prohibition  and  re- 
straints of  this  type  have  their  place  In 
criminal  Jurisprudence  but  stirely  they  are 
Improperly  employed  in  the  private  affairs 
of  life  among  free  men. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  American  political 
philosophy,  there  is  a  very  real  paradox  In- 
volved in  the  use  of  the  pwwer  of  the  state 
to  compel,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  formula- 
tion and  observance  of  standards  govemtng 
the  Interrelations  of  our  many  racial,  ethnic 
and  religious  groups.  It  Is  worthy  of  note 
that  although  this  Nation  from  its  inception 
has  declared  Itself  to  be  under  God,  the  Bill 
of  Rights  of  its  Constitution  has  unequivo- 
cally declared  that  the  power  of  the  state 
may  not  be  Invoked  either  In  aid  of  or  In  op- 
position to  belief  or  disbelief  of  its  citizens 
In  Divine  Providence.  This  In  no  way  sug- 
gests that  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  nation  or  of 
any  state  to  discourage  religion  or  the  belief 
In  God,  but  rather  It  Is  eloquent  evidence  of 
the  profound  conviction  that  government 
has  no  proper  function  In  interposing  politi- 
cal power  between  Man  and  God,  however 
well  Intended  this  might  be.  Viewed  in  an- 
other light.  It  is  fundamental  national  policy 
that  man  in  order  to  be  truly  free  must  be  at 
liberty  to  accept  or  reject  God  uninfluenced, 
much  less  coerced,  by  force  of  law.  Neces- 
sarily, then,  the  Intellect  and  conscience  of 
otir  people  alone  are  entrusted  with  the  de- 
termination of  whether  or  not  It  will  accept 
the  fellowship  of  God  or  reject  the  same. 

Herein  lies  the  paradox  of  which  we  speak, 
for  despite  the  existence  of  this  fundamental 
tenet  of  government  with  respect  to  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  religion  and  the 
committing  of  the  entire  matter  to  the  dic- 
tates of  Individual  conscience,  there  are  those 
who  now  urge  that  the  power  of  government 


is  properly  employed  to  coeroe  the  acceptance 
by  one  person  of  another  In  the  affairs  of 
life.  Irrespective  of  the  element  of  personal 
choice.  Thus,  while  the  state  secxiree  to  Its 
citizens  the  right  to  accept  or  reject  the  Dlety 
himself  as  their  consciences  may  dictate.  Its 
power  would  be  Invoked  to  compel  the  ac- 
oeptanoe  by  the  individual  of  all  men  and 
to  prescribe  penalties  and  sanctions  tot  those 
who  fall  to  conform  to  the  state  established 
criteria  of  mutual  acceptance.  As  a  funda- 
mental proposition  of  government,  this  in- 
oongrulty  cannot  be  resolved,  for  as  c  man 
has  the  right  to  accept  or  reject  the  fellow- 
ship of  God  without  legal  coercion  by  the 
state,  so  must  he  be  free  to  accept  or  reject 
his  fellow  man,  for  there  can  be  no  true 
fellowship  In  either  case  which  does  not 
spring  from  a  free  spirit  and  unfettered 
conscience. 

Perhaps  the  time  Is  here  for  the  Christian 
layman  to  express  himself  on  the  subject 
matter  at  hand  for  the  edification  of  his 
spiritual  leaders.  He  would  do  well  to  make 
the  point  that  integration  In  housing  can- 
not be  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  Chris- 
tian fulfillment  unless  the  indifference  to 
racial  or  ethnic  considerations  which  per- 
mits its  atttUnment  Is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  spiritual  convictions.  This 
thought  underlies  the  position  of  many  ad- 
herents of  the  Christian  faith  who  oppose  th« 
force  of  law  In  this  or  related  areas  of  life 
and  who  feel  deeply  that  a  desirable  end 
cannot  In  a  Chirsttan  view  Justify  Illegitimacy 
in  means.  Our  church  leaders  need  to  know 
that  the  laity  marks  well  the  respective 
provinces  of  Christ  and  Caesar  even  In  a  dem- 
ocratic society  and  that  It  will  not  permit 
the  former  to  be  supplanted  by  the  latter. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  church  has  no  role 
to  play  In  inter-group  relations  but  rather  to 
suggest  that  the  enduring  power  of  the 
Church  is  yet  in  the  pulpit,  confessional  and 
sanctuary  and  not  in  the  legislative  halls, 
the  administrative  agencies  or  the  courts  of 
law,  and  that  the  sword  of  Caesar  must  never 
presume  to  clear  the  way  for  Christ  in  this 
or  any  other  age. 


DR.   ULYSSES   S.    WIGGINS— PHYSI- 
CIAN AND  FREEDOM  FIGHTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Ulys- 
ses S.  Wiggins,  a  noted  Camden,  NJ., 
physician,  departed  this  life  on  April  8. 
1966,  after  a  lifetime  of  service  to  his 
fellovymen.  While  Dr.  Wiggins  was  re- 
spected and  beloved  as  an  eminently 
qualified  doctor  of  medicine,  he  was  prob- 
ably better  known  in  New  Jersey  and  in- 
deed, throughout  the  United  States,  for 
his  dedication  to  the  cause  of  equal  rights 
and  the  elimination  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion wherever  it  was  found.  His  life  il- 
lustrates more  dramatically  than  any 
words  of  mine,  the  unlimited  opportuni- 
ties offered  by  America  to  those  who 
have  the  will  and  the  desire  to  succeed. 
His  life  also  dramatically  illustrates  what 
can  be  accomplished  in  a  righteous  cause 
when  dedicated  and  brave  men  are  will- 
ir.g  to  work  and  sacrifice  for  their  Ideals. 
For  truly  the  civil  rights  movement  in 
the  United  States  today  has  achieved 
many  of  its  goals  because  of  Dr.  Ulysses 
S.  Wiggins  and  men  like  him. 

In  my  congressional  district.  Dr.  Wig- 
gins epitomized  the  freedom  fighter.  He 
did  this  by  his  own  example,  his  quiet 
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ptTsuasion,  and  by  his  logical  reasoning, 
and  by  the  results  he  achieved.  Dr.  Wig- 
>fins  believed  that  his  cause  was  Just,  and 
that  presented  in  an  intelligent  and  per- 
suasive manner,  he  could  convince  others 
and  accomplish  his  desired  results.  This 
he  has  done  throughout  all  of  south  Jer- 
sey and  his  example  and  leadership  have, 
I  am  told,  been  an  inspiration  to  the  lead- 
ers on  the  national  le\el  who  have  been 
likewise  fighting  for  equal  rights  in  other 
parts  of  our  country.  Indeed,  Dr.  Wig- 
gins was  a  national  figure  in  the  NAACP 
himself,  and  made  a  great  contribution 
to  Its  overall  success  since  he  first  be- 
came president  of  the  Camden  branch 
111    1941- 

Dr.  Wiggins  was  a  son  of  parents  who 
were  actually  slaves  m  Ausrusta,  Oa. 
From  thi.'  early  struggle,  he  prepared 
himself  by  Industry  and  education  to  the 
day  when  he  received  a  medical  degree 
from  the  University  of  Michigan.  He 
began  practicing  as  a  physician  in  1928. 
and  since  that  time  has  been  one  of 
Camden's  best  known  and  best  loved  doc- 
tors. 

I  came  to  know  Dr.  Wiggins  personally 
more  than  20  years  ago.  On  many  occa- 
sions I  had  the  opportunity  of  talking  to 
him  for  long  periods  of  time  about  mat- 
ters of  current,  local,  and  national  In- 
terest In  all  of  these  associations,  I 
found  him  knowledgeable,  able,  cooper- 
ative, and  an.xious  to  do  whatever  he 
could  to  help  his  community,  his  State, 
and  his  Nation. 

During  his  lifetime  he  was  an  active 
participant  in  many  civic,  frateinal.  and 
religious  groups  to  which  he  contributed 
the  wealth  of  his  talent.s  and  experiences. 
He  was  a  past  president  of  the  South  Jer- 
sey Medical  Association,  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Medical  Association,  was  a  staff 
member  of  Camden's  Cooper  Hospital, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  American  Med- 
ical A.ssociatlon  He  served  on  the  na- 
tional board  of  the  NAACP  and  was.  for 
6  years,  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Conference  of  N.AACP  Branches. 

Dr  Wiggins  was  a  pioneer  m  a.sslstlng 
Negroes  to  obtain  Joh=;  requiring  skills 
and  was  instrumental  in  the  placement 
of  the  first  Negroes  ;n  many  of  the  Indus- 
tries of  south  Jersey  He  help€'d  place 
the  flr.st  Negro  Yellow  Cab  driver,  the 
first  Neero  cashier  in  the  American 
Stores  Co  ,  the  f!rst  Negro  salesgirl  in 
Sears  &  Roebuck,  the  first  Negro  toll  col- 
lectors and  policemen  of  the  port  author- 
ity. He  aided  actively  in  the  peaceful 
and  Intelligent  integration  of  Camden 
schools.  He  was  In  the  forefront  of  all 
legislative  efforts  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  and  in  the  US  Congress  m  bring- 
ing about  equal  rights  for  the  Negroes  of 
our   country. 

His  life  was  indeed  a  rich  one  because 
he  gave  so  much  of  It  to  so  many  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  Our  community  has  lost 
an  outstanding  citizen  and  leader,  and 
the  United  States  has  lost  an  outstanding 
citizen 

I  had  the  sad  honor  of  attending  the 
last  rites  for  Dr  Wiggins  and  I  was 
deeply  Impressed  by  the  two  eulogies  that 
were  delivered.  The  first  was  by  Bishop 
Stephen  Olll  Spottswood,  D.D..  of  Wash- 


ington, D.C.,  and  the  second  by  Charles 
S.  Lee,  DD.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  I  am 
happy,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  incorporate  in 
in  these  remarks,  the  text  of  these  two 
eulogies: 

A  TsiBtm  TO  Dr.  Ultsses  S.  WicGora 
(By  Blahop  Stephen  QUI  Spottswood,  DJD.) 

"He   U   not   dead,    the   soldier   fallen   here; 

His  spirit  walks  thruout  the  world  today; 

He  still  proclaims  bis  message  far  and  near; 

Might  Is  not  right,  the  truth  must  have 

Its  way  I 

The  cold  damp  soli  cannot  this  hero  hide — 
This  knightly  man  who  did  not  fear  to 
die— 

For  liberty  and  freedom  still  abide; 
Weep  not  for  him,  tho  here  he  lowly  lies. 

Oo  forth  and  tell  his  message  to  the  world; 
In    vain    their    fight.    In    vain    the    foe 
withstood. 
Unless  above  all  kingdoms  be  unfurled 
The     pure     white     flag     of     love     and 
brotherhood." 

— Thomas  Cnirns  Clakiu. 

Beyond  a  lifetime  of  devotion  to  the  fight 
for  freedom  for  the  last  seventeen  years. 
Dr.  Ulysses  S.  Wiggins  has  served  brilliantly 
on  the  National  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People.  And  he  has  given  untir- 
ing day  to  day  service  to  the  Board. 

He  was  dedicated  to  the  flght-for-freedom. 
He  equated  his  Indefatigable  labors  In 
the  healing  art  with  his  endless  devotion  to 
the  Camden  Branch  N.A_A.C.P.,  the  New 
Jersey  State  Conference  of  Branches,  Region 
n.  N.A-A.C.P.,  and  the  National  Board  of 
Directors. 

Dr.  Wiggins  was  a  great  humanitarian. 
He  not  only  was  a  great  official  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  but  he  was  a  princely  friend 
and  pal.  We,  his  colleagues,  appreciated  the 
warmness  of  his  personality  and  the  stance 
of  his  character.  He  stood,  like  a  rock,  for 
the  Ideas  and  Ideals  of  his  mind  and  soul. 
He  never  siirrendered  his  vision  of  the 
Anverlcan  dream.  He  held  fast  to  the  vital- 
ity of  the  Constitution.  He  fought  thru 
his  leadership  In  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  for 
the  fulfillment  of  the  democracy  his  mind 
and  heart  envisioned  as  the  ultimate 
Americanism.  Yea.  the  concept  of  his  vision 
embraced  the  far-flung  fruits  of  democracy: 
the  brotherhood  of  all  men,  world  peace  and 
human  tranquility. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  (John  7:17)  Jesus 
Is  quoted,  "If  any  man's  will  Is  to  do  his 
will,  he  shall  know  whether  the  teaching 
Is  from  God". 

Ulysses  S.  Wiggins,  as  teacher,  physician 
and  freedom  flghter  displayed  an  Intent  to 
do  God's  wUl.  This  Indicates  that  he  was 
one  of  God's  noblemen,  truly,  as  son  of  God! 

Now  he  joins  the  Increasing  caravan  of 
crusaders  who  fought  thru  the  ages  for 
the  Holy  Oralis,  guaranteeing  the  redemp- 
tion of  mankind  from  sin,  slavery  and  seg- 
regation. He  will  live  enshrined  In  the 
hearts  of  us  who  have  served  with  him  and 
when  the  roll-call  of  freedom  fighters  la 
unscrolled,  his  name  will  be  Inscribed  In 
letters  of  gold  I 

A  TEiBxmi  TO  Dr.  U.  S.  Wioqins 
(By  Charles  S.  Lee,  DD.) 
What  does  one  say  about  a  man  whoee  life 
speaks  so  eloquently  for  Itself?  So  I  have 
come  only  to  pay  a  tribute  to  a  very  great 
Man.  Df.  Wiggins  was  a  leader  of  men,  fear- 
lees  and  strong.  He  was  a  moulder  of  opin- 
ion, wise  and  able.  He  was  a  student  of 
human  nature,  keen  of  Insight  and  under- 
standing.    He  was  a  helper  of  man,  kind  and 


warm.  He  gave  more  to  the  society  In  which 
he  lived  than  he  ever  took  away.  Truly,  Dr. 
Wiggins  possessed  the  key  to  Immortality  in 
his  life  time. 

This  key  Is  easy  to  know  about,  but  It  Is 
difficult  for  man  to  possess,  because  too  often 
we  are  motivated  with  selfish  pride  and  small 
ambitions.  What  Is  this  key  to  Immortality? 
It  was  given  by  Jesus  when  He  said,  "Come 
ye  blessed  of  my  father  and  Inherit  the 
kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world:  For  I  was  hungry  and  ye 
fed  me.  I  was  thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  drink. 
I  was  naked  and  ye  clothed  me,  I  was  sick 
and  ye  visited  me,  I  was  In  prison  and  ye 
came  unto  me."  And  when  His  disciples 
questioned  Him  about  these  things.  He  gave 
the  answer  that  mtide  clear  how  to  possess 
this  key  to  immortality.  He  said,  "As  ye 
have  done  It  unto  the  least  of  these  your 
brethren,  ye  have  done  It  unto  me."  Truly, 
Dr.  Wiggins  lives  now  to  live  forever. 

The  above  eulogies,  Mr.  Speaker, 
brought  forcefully,  dramatically,  and  ef- 
fectively to  the  minds  of  all  present  at 
the  funeral  service,  the  rich  and  lasting 
contributions    made    by    Dr.    Wiggins. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  a  group 
of  citizens  in  the  Camden  area  are  plan- 
ning to  erect  a  suitable  memorial  to  his 
memory.  I  was  pleased  to  learn  of  this 
plan  and  have  arranged  to  cooperate  in 
aiding  in  its  realization. 

Dr.  Wiggins,  however,  built  his  own 
memorial  during  his  lifetime  and  has 
left  It  for  posterity  as  an  inspiration  fo: 
all  who  follow.  His  memorial  is  the 
memory  of  his  life  carried  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
associated;  his  memorial  is  in  the  health 
and  the  physical  well-being  of  the  pa- 
tients and  families  for  whom  he  cared  as 
a  physician;  his  memorial  is  in  the  ulti- 
mate victory  of  the  great  cause  he 
espoused.  He  will  always  be  remembered 
as  an  outstanding  citizen  and  as  a  great 
physician  and  freedom  fighter. 

I  speak  for  all  the  people  of  the  First 
Congressional  District  in  expressing  to 
his  widow  Alice,  who  has  been  his  wife 
since  1933,  the  profound  and  deep  sym- 
pathy on  the  passage  of  a  great  man. 


INDUSTRY—  ALABAMY  BOUND"  ON 
THE  FORESTRY  SPECIAL 

Mr.  'VnviAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  George  W.  Andrews) 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  REcoRi)  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  bright  new  chapter  was 
written  in  Alabama  last  month  in  the 
history  of  industrial  promotions  for  my 
home  State.  The  occasion  was  the  run- 
ning of  the  first  forestry  special  train 
in  the  heart  of  Dixie  by  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  Railroad  Co. 

This  was  the  biggest  and  most  effec- 
tive public  relations  affair  that  has  ever 
been  held  in  Alabama,  and  I  am  proud  It 
took  place  in  my  district,  the  Third,  in 
the  southeastern  area  of  the  .  State. 
Alabama  welcomes  industry  and  I  can 
think  of  no  better  way  to  let  businessmen 
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know  that  the  welcome  mat  la  out  for 
them. 

On  April  13  a  special  train  from  Mont- 
gomery to  Cottonton,  Ala.,  carried  top 
forestry,  governmental,  and  Industrial 
leaders  to  a  field  forestry  demonstration 
on  the  W.  O.  Motley  Farm  located  in  the 
middle  of  the  Chattahoochee  River 
Valley. 

The  guest  list  of  well  over  300  leaders 
of  industry  read  like  "Who's  Who  in 
American  Enterprise."  Company  presi- 
dents, vice  presidents,  and  executive  as- 
sistants gathered  from  25  States  to  take 
the  forestry  special. 

The  forestry  demonstration  included 
field  exhibits  on  tree  crops,  their  har- 
vesting, and  the  finished  products  that 
are  made  from  them. 

The  program  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  forest  products,  pulp  and 
paper,  and  related  industries  to  Alabama. 
An  unprecedented  boom  in  Alabama's 
paper  Industry  during  1965  attracted  an 
investment  of  $180  million  and  has  put 
the  State  in  line  to  become  the  Nation's 
leading  paper  producer. 

The  train  was  met  at  the  Motley  farm 
by  the  Brundidge  FPA  Chapter  String 
Band  playing  "Dixie"  and  members  of 
four  other  local  chapters  of  Future 
Farmers  of  America  served  as  guides  to 
the  exhibits. 

Many  local  mayors,  city  councllmen, 
and  chamber  of  commerce  oflQcials  were 
on  hand  to  greet  the  train  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  industry  leaders. 
What  could  be  a  better  opportunity  for 
a  get-together  among  Industrialists  who 
are  always  looking  for  new  industry 
sites — and  local  and  State  officials  who 
are  anxious  to  see  new  businesses  and 
new  jobs  in  the  area. 

Already,  as  a  result  of  the  meet,  I  have 
heard  of  several  Industrialists  who  are 
talking  seriously  with  local  officials  about 
expansion  Into  southeast  Alabama.  It 
has  also  been  gratlf jdng  for  my  office  to 
answer  a  number  of  requests  from  busi- 
nessmen who  needed  to  have  various 
information  about  possibilities  for  in- 
dustrial location  in  Alabama. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  the  congres- 
sional sponsor  for  the  occasion,  but  the 
man  most  responsible  for  the  overwhelm- 
ing success  of  the  program  was  Robert 
N.  Hoskins,  general  manager  of  indus- 
trial development  for  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  Railroad.  He  was  the  master  of 
ceremonies  as  well  as  director  of  the  pro- 
gram which,  incidentally,  ran  right  on 
schedule,  and  that  was  a  feat  in  Itself 
with  so  many  participants.  Due  to  Bob 
Hoskins'  efforts  everyone  had  a  profitable 
and  enjoyable  time. 

At  the  field  forestry  program.  Gov. 
George  C.  Wallace  welcomed  the  group 
which  included  distinguished  business 
executives.  Members  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, and  the  Alabama  State  Legislature, 
as  well  as  heads  of  many  State  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  Governor  Wallace 
was  Introduced  by  James  R.  Thome, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Seaboard. 
State  and  National  press  were  on  hand 
to  record  the  activities  of  the  nearly  1,000 
guests  of  the  Seaboard  Railroad  and  the 
State  of  Alabama. 


E.  'V.  McSwiney,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Georgia  Kraft  Co.,  made  the 
principal  address  and  was  Introduced  by 
Howard  P.  Toxey.  vice  president  of  the 
Seaboard.  I  would  Uke  to  read  E.  V. 
McSwiney's  remarks  to  give  my  col- 
leagues some  idea  of  how  basic  the  paper 
and  container  board  industry  is  to 
America's  economy  and  welfare : 
E.  V.  McSwiNET's  Speech  roR  Seaboard  Am 
Line  Rahjioad  Event,  April  13,  1966 
Geologists  tell  us  that  fossil  remains  show 
the  conifer — or  cone-bearing  tree — Is  one  of 
the  first  trees  In  the  vegetaUon  cycle.  It 
therefore.  In  a  sense,  laid  the  basis  for  man's 
society  by' being  one  of  the  early  timber  pro- 
ducers. It  stlU  Is  the  basis  for  most  of  the 
wood  Industry  In  the  world,  and  on  this  sig- 
nificant occasion.  It  seems  appropriate  to  note 
that  the  conifer — the  pine  tree,  if  you  will — 
has  provided  the  foundation  for  the  modern 
South's  burgeoning  growth. 

We  southerners  are  building  an  epic  econ- 
omy on  a  solid  foundation  of  wood,  and  It  Is 
a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  near  the 
site  of  the  construction  of  Georgia  Kraft  Co.'s 
new  division,  the  Alabama  Kraft  Co.,  for  this 
observance  held  by  our  good  friends  and 
business  associates  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Railroad.  As  we  stand  here  on  the  lands  of 
one  of  the  more  than  IV^  million  owners  of 
this  great  southern  forest,  we  must  be  Im- 
pressed that  without  the  cooperative  appU- 
catlon  of  scientific  forest  management  by  the 
pulp  and  paper  Industry  and  these  owners 
of  the  majority  of  the  southern  foresu,  we 
would  not  have  the  abundance  of  fast  grow- 
ing pulpwood  which  has  made  possible  this 
new  mill  with  Its  350  Jobs  and  Its  $3^  mU- 
Uon  armual  payroll. 

Prom  southern  trees,  Georgia  Kraft  Co.'s 
Alabama  Kraft  Co.  Division  will  produce  800 
tons  of  contalnerboard  per  day.  When  the 
mill  begins  operation  early  next  year,  It  will 
become  a  member  of  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturing Industries  In  the  country — an  In- 
dustry with  mcwe  than  5,200  mills  spread 
across  the  Nation  producing  an  aggregate  of 
43  million  tons  of  paper  and  paperboard  each 
year.  The  43  mllUon-ton  figure  established 
In  1965  represents  a  4-percent  increase  over 
the  previous  year  and  marks  the  seventh  con- 
secutive recordbreaklng  year  for  the  U.S. 
paper  and  paperboard  Industry. 

Nationwide  the  Industry  last  year  paid  Its 
640,000  employees  some  $4.5  billion  In  wages, 
salaries,  and  fringe  benefits.  Sales  hit  a  rec- 
ord $18  bllUon.  Every  year  the  industry  pays 
$260  mlUlon  In  local  and  State  taxes  and  its 
Federal  taxes  amount  to  more  than  $660 
mlUlon. 

It  Is  a  basic  Industry  and  paper  U  basic  to 
our  civilization.  One  might  almost  say  that 
paper  usage  Is  a  measure  of  the  development 
of  a  nation.  The  United  States  consumes 
more  paper  than  any  other  nation.  The  total 
Is  92  billion  pounds  a  year,  or  roughly  478 
pounds  per  person.  Advanced  countries  like 
Sweden  and  Canada  have  an  annual  per  cap- 
ita consumption  of  over  300  pounds.  Russia 
vises  about  42  pounds  per  person,  and  as  for 
China  where  papermaklng  began,  the  aver- 
age consumption  Is  estimated  at  only  6 
pounds  per  capita. 

Paper  and  paperboard  are  Involved  in  some 
way  in  the  packaging  of  99  out  of  every  100 
producte  the  average  American  buys.  In 
fact,  where  paper  is  not  the  principal  mate- 
rial we  stUl  find  paper  used  as  product  labels, 
packaging,  protective  liners,  overwrap.  Inter- 
leaving, closures,  and  In  many  other  forms 
The  segment  of  Industry  which  Alabama 
Kraft  Co.  will  supply— the  packaging  indus- 
try— Is  relatively  new  In  the  United  States. 
It  emerged  as  an  Important  factor  in  the 
economy  In  1914  when  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Coixunlsslon  ruled  that  common  carri- 


ers no  longer  could  discriminate  against  fiber 
boxes.  This  decision  opened  the  way  for 
competition  with  wooden  crates,  and  started 
corrugated  material  on  Its  way  to  becoming 
the  most  widely  used  of  aU  shipping  con- 
tainers. 

The  paper  Industry  has  many  effects  upon 
our  economy.  It  offers  major  markets  to 
many  other  Industries.  Estimates  of  the  In- 
dustry's purchases  of  chemicals,  for  example, 
range  upward  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 
Freight  costs,  calculated  In  terms  of  mate- 
rials shipped  to  the  Industry  and  finished 
or  semifinished  products  shipped  from  the 
industry,  total  about  $1  billion  annuaUy  and 
much  of  this  production  Is  carried  by  Ameri- 
ca's efficient  and  progressive  railroads. 

Alabama's  share  of  this  tremendous  indus- 
try during  the  most  recent  year  for  which 
complete  figures  are  available — 1964 — 
amounted  to  $83,108,000  In  pulpwood  pur- 
chases, employment  with  pulp  and  paper 
companies  for  13,169  people,  and  a  total  pay- 
roll for  the  year  of  $85,943,800.  The  re- 
placement value  of  mills  now  existing  in  Ala- 
bama, disregarding  the  several  new  mills  now 
being  built  throughout  the  State,  Is  eetl- 
mated  at  almost  a  half  billion  dollars.  And 
all  of  this  comes  from  wood — a  renewable 
natural  resource. 

About  26  percent  of  all  the  timber  har- 
vested In  the  United  States  Is  used  to  pro- 
duce wood  pulp.  By  the  end  of  the  century 
the  present  harvest  is  expected  to  triple. 
When  that  time  comes,  the  pulpwood  used 
In  a  year  will  amount  to  about  105  million 
cords,  or  enough  wood  to  make  a  solid  pile 
of  pulpwood  logs  covering  Manhattan  Island 
to  a  depth  of  22  feet. 

Innovations  have  helped  expand  and  Im- 
prove on  the  usage  of  wood.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  wood  chip  market  Is  an  out- 
standing example. 

Georgia  Kraft  Co.  recently  used  the  one 
millionth  cord  of  chips  purchased  from  saw- 
mills. The  Macon  mill  began  the  purchase 
of  chips  In  1957  to  be  followed  by  the  Rome 
mill  In  1959. 

These  chips  are  cut  from  slabs,  edging 
strips  and  other  portions  of  the  logs  which 
were  burned  before  a  use  was  developed. 
The  sawmlUers  have  received  around  $16 
mlUlon  from  Georgia  Kraft  for  both  pine  and 
hardwood  chips 

Georgia  Kraft  Co.,  as  an  important  part 
of  the  southern  pulp  and  paper  Industry, 
has  demonstrated  Its  concern  for  the  con- 
servation of  our  forest  resources  by  work- 
ing with  other  forest  Industries  to  utlUae 
more  of  the  tree  and  the  forest  in  its  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  reduce  waste.  With  the«» 
important  points  In  mind.  It  becomes  ap- 
parent that  the  taxing  of  forestlands  must 
be  handled  fairly  and  that  taxes  mvwt  be 
assessed  in  a  manner  which  will  allow  per- 
sons willing  to  Invest  In  forest  land  to  obtain 
a  reasonable  profit  from  their  investment. 
Considering  that  In  much  of  the  southern 
area,  pulpwood  production  Is  based  on  a  36- 
year  cycle,  it  is  obvious  that  the  taxes  as- 
sessed against  the  land  make  up  a  primary 
factor  in  the  cost  of  pulpwood  production. 

The  handling  of  taxation  against  forest 
land  ranges  across  the  entire  spectrum  from 
bad  to  very  good.  Ad  valorem  taxes  are 
aaeeaeed  on  a  local  basis,  and  far-slgbted 
leaders  in  some  counties  have  taken  the 
initiative  to  encourage  local  governmental 
units  to  consider  the  taxation  of  forest-land 
as  agricultural  land — and  It  cannot  re 
argued  that  forest  land  Is  anything  e;?e 
Trees  are  a  crop  and  represent  the  lor.geei 
term  growth  crop  now  in  production.  More 
progress  must  be  nxade  in  the  proper  evalua- 
tion and  solution  of  this  problem  if  the  pro- 
duction of  wood  Is  to  continue  to  contribute 
effectively  to  our  economy. 

Another    significant    problem    which    the 
paper  industry  has  worked  on  for  many  year* 
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and  m  which  the  Industry  has  made  tre- 
mendoria  Snveetments.  Is  the  adequate  con- 
trol of  water  quail ty  Paper  Industry's  con- 
cern for  this  problem  goes  back  some  44 
years  to  1922  when  an  asaoclatlon  estab- 
lished a  committee  to  collect  data  on  the 
r«s«arch  of  the  Induatry  and  other  organl- 
7-atlorLS, 

In  1939.  the  Sulphite  Pulp  Manufacturers 
Research  League  was  fi.nr.ed  and  given  the 
resp.-insibUlty  for  Improving  stream  condi- 
tions Shortly  after  the  formation  of  that 
unit,  the  paper  industry  created  the  National 
Council  for  Stream  Improvement,  an  organi- 
zation which  IS  hatlonwlde  In  scope.  With 
five  reglonaJ  groupfi  located  throughout  the 
Nation,  the  council  carries  out  baalc  re- 
search, seeking  solutions  to  the  Industry's 
waste  problems  and  making  these  findings 
available  for  use  at  mills 

Pulp  and  paper  mills  readily  and  fully 
iiccept  the  responsibility  to  help  maintain 
water  quality  but  they  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  proceed  at  a  rate  and  cost  which 
would  cripple  one  of  the  country's  largest 
Indus  trlee 

Scientiflc  and  technological  progress  have 
enabled  the  paper  Industry  to  meet  the  needs 
of  an  ever-lncre-ismg  population  and  an  ever 
higher  standard  of  living  Often  we  think 
that  technology  Is  the  mainspring  of  modern 
society,  but  all  of  the  scientific  progress  and 
all  of  the  technology  In  the  world  are  of  no 
earthly  benefit  .unless  they  are  used  by  peo- 
ple for  people. 

The  people  of  this  great  State  of  Alabama 
are  Its  finest  a«set.  They  are  private  enter- 
prise-oriented, ambitious,  and  Independent. 
The  quality  of  the  people  has  been  refiected 
m  the  quality  of  leadership  at  all  levels. 
The  unstinting  and  unselfish  service  ren- 
dered to  .Mabama  Kraft  Co  by  the  leaders  of 
ti;esp  c  .mmunitles  and  your  State  has  con- 
tributed i-o  the  exl'-tence  of  this  new  mill. 

I  aJ.so  '.vant  lo  bring  to  your  attenUon 
the  remarks  of  my  longtime  friend  Ed- 
•^ard  P  CilrT.  Chief.  Forest  Service, 
USDA: 

REM.\i(KS    AT    COTTOVTON.    ALA  .    BY    EnWARB   P. 

CttFF.  Chief.  Forcst  Service,  US    Dkpaht- 

MENT    or    .^CiRJCtri-Tt-RE.    AT    THE    COOPraATTVK 

FtEi.3   Forestry   Pr(x:r.\m   or  the  Sbaboard 

.\!X     List     JUILROAD     Co.,     COTTONTON,    ALA 

.\PRil.  13,  1966 

Three  years  have  passed  since  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  participating  In  one  of  these 
field  trips— It  Is  gtXKl  to  be  here  I  am  always 
Impressed  by  how  much  Seaboard  Air  Line 
people  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  for- 
estrv  The  souuiiern  Suites  are  Indeed  fortu- 
nate to  be  .ible  to  benefit  from  this  practical 
Appr.)ach  of  demonstrating  the  principles  of 
wcx>diand  management  and  wise  resource  use 
m  the  field — and  the  Influence  of  these  meet- 
ings extends  far  beyond  thU  region 

In  19S3  at  Live  Oak.  Florida,  I  spoke  briefly 
'>f  my  conviction  that  promotion  of  multiple 
•ise  management  of  woodlands  is  mo«t  Impor- 
tant I  suggested  that  this  ^-ns,  the  key  to 
success  in  forestry  prograjiu  aimed  at  farm- 
ers and  other  owners  of  small  forest  tr;ict.s. 
We  have  made  progress  m  that  direction. 
Industrial  and  public  fore.'^ters  alike  are 
gaining  skill  and  effectlvene.ss  In  pointing 
out  opportunities  to  manage  forest  properties 
for  recreational,  esthetic,  wildlife,  anci  other 
values  as  well  as  for  timber  prcxluctlon.  But 
I  think  our  Job  has  really  J-ost  begun 

In  the  past  thre<'  years  we  have  also  wit- 
nessed a  most  remarkable  upsurge  in  public 
interest  regarding  natural  t>eauty.  environ- 
mental pollution,  the  scenic  and  esthetlo 
aspects  of  outdoor  recreation,  and  so  forth. 
I'm  sure  that  all  of  us  want  our  comimunltlea 
and  our  country  to  be  beautiful,  wholesome 
places  In  which  tc  live.  But  we  must  make 
s'ore   that   the   conservation   movement   con- 
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tlnuee  to  Include  the  original  concept  of 
wise  use  of  resoiirces.  I  am  concerned  that 
the  term  "conservation"  seems  to  be  taking 
on  a  popular  Interpretation  that  too  often 
seems  to  leave  little  or  no  room  for  commer- 
cial use.  All  of  this  Is  Immensely  Important 
to  American  Industries  that  must  rely  on 
continued  use  of  natural  resources — directly 
or  Indirectly. 

Despite  our  efforts,  the  gap  in  public  un- 
derstanding of  forestry  practices  may  be 
widening.  We  must  not  allow  our  efforts  to 
promote  support  and  application  of  the 
principles  of  multiple  use  management  to  be 
"too  little  and  too  late."  Nonlndustrlal  pri- 
vate lands,  such  as  we  see  here  today,  now 
supply  more  than  70  percent  of  the  timber 
cut  In  the  South.  This  can  continue  only  If 
the  level  of  management  of  these  lands  Is 
raised  and  only  If  the  farmers  and  other 
owners  manage  them  with  profitable  timber 
production  as  one  of  the  major  goals.  With 
the  rapidly  expanding  use  of  timber  In  this 
region,  this  type  of  management  becomes 
Increasingly  Important  on  these  lands. 

We  are  working  hard  to  step  up  Forest 
Service  efforts  to  Illustrate  and  demonstrate 
the  compatibility  of  timber  production  with 
other  uses  and  values  through  scientific  re- 
source management.  We  are  attempting  to 
strengthen  the  cooperative  forestry  programs 
run  by  State  Forester  Stauffer  here  In  Ala- 
bama and  his  counterparts  In  other  States. 
Next  week  In  Chicago  at  the  Silver  Anni- 
versary of  the  American  Tree  Farm  System, 
I  am  going  to  urge  forest  Industries  people 
to  Increase  their  support  of  the  State  Por- 
eeters.  I  urge  you  to  do  the  same  because 
State  Forestry  organizations  must  provide  a 
great  deal  of  the  Increased  effort  so  clearly 
needed. 

We  have  recently  moved  In  another  way  to 
bring  greater  emphasis  to  State  and  private 
forestry  matters.  Two  Area  Directors  have 
been  established  m  the  East  to  head  up  our 
field  work  pertaining  to  cooperative  forestry 
programs.  Bill  Bacon  will  be  working  closely 
with  you  from  Atlanta,  and  your  long-time 
friend.  Jim  Vessey.  will  be  working  in  the 
Northeast  from  Upper  Darby.  These  men 
and  their  staffs  will  bring  full-time,  top-level 
guidance  to  our  part  of  this  work. 

I  cannot  overstate  the  Importance  that  we 
In  the  Forest  Service  place  upon  the  success 
of  cooperative  forestry  programs — and  In  par- 
ticular those  directed  toward  small  private 
holdings. 

Cooperating  with  Seaboard  In  the 
overall  program  were:  the  Alabama  For- 
est Products  Association;  Alabama  Divi- 
sion of  Forestry;  Alabama  Division  of 
Vocational  Education;  Alabama  State 
Planning  and  Industrial  Development 
Board;  Montgomery  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  American  Can  Co.;  Atlantic 
Creosotlni:  Co.;  Container  Corp.  of 
America:  Georgia  Kraft  Co.;  Gulf  States 
Paper  Corp.;  Kimberly-Clark  Corp.; 
Koppers  Co.,  Inc.;  International  Paper 
Co.;  Moore  Dry  Kiln  Co.;  Southern  Wood 
Preserving  Co.;  Timberllne  Equipment 
Co.;  Union  Bag-Camp  Paper  Corp.; 
United  States  Steel  Corp.;  and  the  JJS. 
Forest  Service. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  means  to  say 
"thank  you"  to  all  of  those  who  made 
this  great  program  possible.  And  let  me 
say  to  my  colleagues,  if  you  ever  have 
the  chance  to  have  the  forestry  special 
visit  your  district,  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity.  It  is  aoi  experience  you 
will  long  remember;  it  is  a  program  that 
will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  your  State. 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railroad  has  proved 
itself  a  friend  of  Alabama's  industrial 


expansion  and  we  win  never  forget  her 

good-neighbor  policy. 


RHODE  ISLAND  GENERAL  ASSEM- 
BLY PASSES  RESOLUTION  MEMO- 
RIALIZING CONGRESS  TO  PAY 
SURVIVOR'S  BENEFITS  TO  CER- 
TAIN  WIDOWS 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  request  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  1780)  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  entitled  "Resolution  memorializ- 
ing Congress  to  pay  survivor's  benefits  to 
widows  who  have  no  children  and  who 
are  imable  to  obtain  gainful  employ- 
ment." 

H.  Res.  1780 
Resolution    memorializing   Congress   to   pay 

survivor's  benefits  to  widows  who  have  no 

children   and   who   are  unable   to  obtain 

gainful  employment 

Whereas.  It  Is  an  unfortunate  occurrence 
when  someone  Is  widowed  and  left  without 
a  mainstay  of  support,  now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  state  of  Rhode  Island' 
and  Providence  Plantations  through  Its  gen- 
eral assembly,  requests  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  which 
would  extend  payment  of  survivor's  benefits 
to  widows  who  have  no  children  and  who 
are  unable  to  obtain  gainful  employment; 
sad  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives from  Rhode  Island  In  said  con- 
gress be  and  they  are  hereby  earnestly 
requested  to  use  concerted  effort  to  enact 
legislation  which  would  extend  said  benefits; 
and  the  secretary  of  state  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  senators  and  representa- 
tives from  Rhode  Island   In  said  congress. 

I,  August  P.  La  Prance.  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations,  hereby  certify  that  the  afore- 
going Is  a  true  copy  of  resolution  (H.  1780) 
entitled  "Resolution  memorializing  Congreee 
to  pay  survivor's  benefits  to  widows  who  have 
no  children  and  who  are  unable  to  obtain 
gainful  employment,"  taken  from  the  records 
m  this  office  and  compared  with  the  original 
resolution  (H.  1780)  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  at  the  January  Session.  A.D.  196« 
and  became  effective  on  the  tenth  day  of 
May,  1968.  and  now  remalnln?  on  file  and 
of  record  In  this  office. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  this  eleventh  day  of  May,  AX>. 
1966. 

August  P.  La  Franci, 

Secretary  of  State. 


OUTSTANDING       EDUCATOR       DIS- 
CUSSES mOHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  ANNtrNZio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  first  in  a  series  of  four 
articles  concerning  higher  education 
written  by  Dr.  Mary  Ellen  Mancina 
Batinich,  principal  of  the  John  A.  Walsh 
Elementary  School,  located  in  the  Sev- 
enth Congressional  District  of  Illinois, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

Dr.  Batinich  has  an  outstanding  edu- 
cational background  and  has  earned  a 
bachelor  of  music  education  degree,  a 
master  of  arts  degree,  and  a  Ph.  D.  degree 
from  Northwestern  University. 

She  has  been  cited  for  her  achieve- 
ments as  artist,  author,  and  lecturer,  in 
addition  to  her  accomplishments  as  an 
educator.  Last  summer  she  was  given 
the  highly  responsible  position  of  head 
principal  of  six  centers  of  the  Operation 
Headstart  program,  and  largely  as  a  re- 
sult of  her  experienced  leadership  and 
her  astute  direction,  the  program  was  a 
tremendous  success. 

Dr.  Batinich's  objectives  in  writing 
these  articles  were: 

First.  To  develop  an  awareness  of  the 
value  of  a  college  education  and  to  stress 
the  importance  of  a  positive  attitude  In 
this  regard; 

Second.  To  point  out  how  to  provide 
an  environment  for  education  so  that  the 
student  will  have  the  desire  to  attend 
college; 

Third.  To  examine  the  means  by  which 
a  student  can  be  admitted  to  college;  and 

Fourth.  To  acquaint  students  who 
have  the  abUity  and  the  capacity  to  suc- 
ceed in  college  and  their  parents  with  the 
means  to  finance  a  college  education. 

It  is  my  intention  to  include  in  the 
Congressional  Record  all  four  of  the 
articles  in  this  series.  The  first  one,  en- 
titled. "An  Investment  in  Your  Future — 
A  College  Education,"  follows: 

I.  The  Value  or  an  Education 

It  appears  obvious  that  workers  most  In 
demand  In  the  years  ahead  will  be  thoee  with 
a  marketable  skill  as  evidenced  by  education 
or  specialized  training  .  .  .  and  In  the  most 
rapidly  growing  group — the  professional  and 
technical  occupations — graduation  from  col- 
lege Is  the  usual  requirement  .  .  .  (3). 

Perhaps  the  high  school  English  teacher 
should  be  Instructed  to  revert  back  to  the 
old-fashioned  punishment  of  having  each  of 
his  students  write  the  above  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  prediction  on  the  chalk- 
board 500  times  In  order  to  Ingrain  It  In  his 
memory.  The  quotation  which  was  drawn 
from  the  Department's  "Occupational  Out- 
look for  1970"  must  be  heeded  by  the  for- 
ward-looking students  of  today  who  are  will- 
ing to  accept  the  challenge  of  further  educa- 
tion or  training.  Unless  more  students  are 
encouraged  to  Invest  In  their  future,  this  ex- 
citing challenge  of  the  70's  covUd  be  severely 
handicapped. 

How  wisely  the  high  school  student  Invests 
the  critical  years  that  lie  immediately  ahead 
of  him  will  determine  whether  he  has  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  for  1970.  An  Invest- 
ment of  time  In  preparing  to  meet  the  1970's 
Job  demand  In  the  professional  and  tech- 
nical fields  will  Insure  higher  dividends  In 
the  form  of  a  better  life  for  the  Individual. 
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The  technological  rate  of  change,  spurred 
on  by  the  revolution  of  automation,  contin- 
ues at  a  dizzying  pace,  eliminating  an  In- 
creasing number  of  unskilled  Jobs  and  creat- 
ing a  greater  need  for  workers  with  advanced 
training.  As  a  resnlt,  the  "Outlook"  con- 
tinues, by  1970,  about  47  percent  of  all  em- 
ployed persons  will  be  white-collar  workers 
(professional  and  technical,  managerial, 
clerical  and  sales)  compared  with  43.1  per- 
cent In  1960  and  37.5  percent  in  1950.(3) 

The  challenge  of  job  opportunities  Is  clearly 
evident,  but  apparently  many  students  and 
parents  are  either  unaware  of  the  need  or 
unwilling  to  adopt  the  positive  attitude 
toward  education  necessary  to  accept  the 
challenge. 

Who  will  be  qualified  .o  fill  these  jobs? 
The  National  Science  Foundation  recently 
reported  that  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
pupils  In  the  top  third  of  their  high  school 
senior  class  continue  throtigh  college.  These 
students  have  allowed  education  to  fall  by 
the  wayside  and  have  probably  accepted  jobs 
that  could  normally  be  handled  well  by  peo- 
ple with  less  ability.  We  can  no  longer  af- 
ford to  let  talent  and  skill  go  undeveloped 
In  this  way.  Attitudes  must  be  updated 
to  keep  pace  with  the  changes  so  that  every 
ability  Is  recognized  and  encotiraged. 

THE  ATTTTUDE  OF  RESPONSIBILrrT 

Why  haven't  attitudes  changed?  Why 
don't  many  capable  students  go  on  to  col- 
lege? Perhaps  because  the  same  technologi- 
cal change  that  requires  an  Increasingly 
higher  sklU  to  maintain  Itself  also  has  made 
possible  a  way  of  life  which  Is  not  conducive 
to  generating  the  needed  talents. 

In  the  past,  for  example,  boys  chopped 
wood,  piled  it,  filled  the  woodbox,  and  fed 
the  fire  when  necessary;  today  they  can  give 
the  thermostat  a  quick  flick  of  the  wrist  and 
achieve  the  same  result.  The  assignment  of 
tasks  which  presented  an  opportunity  to  put 
children  on  their  own,  to  give  them  goals  to 
attain  and  to  develop  In  them  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility has  passed  out  of  existence  with 
the  need  for  the  tasks.  There  must  be  mod- 
em-day substitutes  to  develop  these  traits. 
There  is  so  much  talk  about  rights  today;  but 
little  mention  Is  made  of  the  responsibility 
which  Is  associated  with  every  right.  Can 
It  be  that  too  many  parents  provide  all  of 
the  material  things  for  their  children  but 
fall  to  provide  opportunities  for  them  to  be- 
come aware  of  their  responsibilities? 

EDUCATION   rOR  THE  WHOLE  PERSON 

Are  we  stressing  the  Importance  of  a  posi- 
tive attitude  toward  educational  responsibil- 
ities only  to  accept  a  prophetic  challenge? 
There  are  many  additional  benefits  of  a  good 
education — benefits  that  cannot  be  measured 
In  dollars.  An  education  brings  more  mean- 
ing to  life  by  fostering  the  development  of 
many  good  habits  needed  throughout  life, 
such  as  learning  to  observe,  evaluate  and 
make  decisions  based  upon  the  evaluation, 
understanding  the  Importance  of  good  hu- 
man relations,  and  finding  ways  to  enhance 
personal  value  to  society  and  consequently 
to  be  a  more  useful  citizen.  Great  personal 
satisfactions  can  also  accrue  to  the  Individ- 
ual who  can  turn  to  books,  music  and  the  arts 
for  InteUectual  stimulation. 

BECOMING    AN   EXCITING    PART  OF 
TECHNOLOGICAL    CHANGE 

The  old  adage,  "A  woman's  place  Is  In  the 
home,"  Is  no  longer  entirely  true.  The 
woman  college  graduate  today  Is  not  the 
rarity  she  once  was,  the  odd  character  who 
traded  charm  and  graclousness  for  knowledge 
and  Intelligence.  An  Increaalcg  number  of 
women  are  selecting  a  career  In  many  profes- 
sional and  technical  fields  opened  to  them 


becauM  of  the  critical  job  demand.  The  fact 
that  most  girls  today  will  spend  more  than 
one-third  of  their  lives  working  (4)  means 
that  they  must  prepare  themselves  for  two 
careers — one  In  the  home  and  the  other  out- 
side of  the  home. 

College  educated  men  usually  seek  a  wife 
who  also  Is  well-educated.  An  educated  wife 
is  not  only  an  asset  to  her  husband  In  ad- 
vancing his  business  or  professional  status 
but  Is  also  better  able  to  understand  today's 
problems,  to  know  different  cultures,  and  to 
appreciate  the  arts  more  fully. 

An  educated  woman  can  participate  direct- 
ly m  her  children's  education  by  understand- 
ing the  evolving  attitudes  and  concepts  In 
the  field  of  education,  including  "The  New 
Math,"  and  by  providing  better  guidance  for 
her  children.  She  can  be  an  active  partici- 
pant rather  than  an  "outsider"  looking  in. 
It  Is  generally  accepted  that :  when  you  edu- 
cate a  man,  you  educate  an  individual;  when 
you  educate  a  woman,  you  educate  an  entire 
family . . . 

CAN  TOU  ATTORD  NOT  TO  OO  TO  COLLEGE? 

The  Census  figures  of  1960  reveal  startling 
facts  of  the  value  of  an  education  In  terms 
of  earned  Income.  The  man  who  did  not 
complete  eighth  grade  will  probably  attain 
a  lifetime  earning  of  $184,000  while  a  high 
school  graduate  will  earn  approximately 
$247,000  during  his  lifetime.  A  college  grad- 
uate can  normally  expect  to  earn  about  $417,- 
000;  thus  he  will  earn  on  the  average  $170,- 
000  more  during  his  lifetime  than  the  man 
who  ended  his  formal  education  with  high 
school  graduation.  (1) 

But  remember,  education  Is  only  one  In- 
gredient of  the  recipe  that  might  help  you 
earn  amounts  such  as  the  above.  Increased 
earning  power  also  depends  on  which  occu- 
pation one  enters,  the  quality  of  the  edu- 
cation obtained,  and  the  ability  and  efforts 
of  the  Individual.  Some  men  with  excep- 
tional ability  and  extensive  experience  have 
become  successful  without  a  college  educa- 
tion. But  today,  greater  opportunities  exist 
for  those  professionals  who  have  at  least  a 
bachelor's  degree. 

These  facts  of  future  earning  power  em- 
phasize that  you  cannot  afford  NOT  to  go  to 
college.  But  what  about  the  present  expenses 
of  a  college  education?  Can  you  afford  not 
to  go  to  college  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
an  education?  Scholarships,  fellowships, 
grants,  loans  and  work-study  plans  are  be- 
coming Increasingly  available.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  other  means  of  financial  aid,  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  which  makes 
funds  available,  assures  that  no  American 
high  school  senior  will  be  kept  from  attend- 
ing college  because  he  Is  poor. 

WHAT  ARE  TOU  DOING  ABOUT  IT? 

It  Is  essential  that  a  positive  attitude  to- 
ward obtaining  a  college  education  be  de- 
veloped towards  parents  and  students. 

A  parent  should  assist  his  child  In  mapping 
out  educational  plans.  Impressing  upon  him 
early  In  life  the  Importance  of  an  education, 
developing  In  him  a  sense  of  personal  respon- 
sibility and  a  positive  attitude  toward  edu- 
cation. The  parent  should  also  make  certain 
that  his  chUd  Is  prepared.  I.e.,  eligible  fca-  col- 
lege when  It  is  ready  for  him.  and  should  In- 
vestigate the  financial  resources  available  to 
meet  college  expenses. 

A  student  should  be  responsible  for  co- 
operating with  his  parents  in  achieving  the 
above,  for  developing  the  desire  to  attend 
ctdlege,  and  In  trying  for  the  highest  pos- 
sible grades.  A  student  should  remember 
that  "going  to  oMlege  Is  like  opening  a  sav- 
ings account  at  compoiind  interest  in  terms 
of  self-fulfillment  and  enrichment  of  life." 
(3)  Each  student  should  r»allze  that  while 
education  Is  a  lifelong  process  that  the  bene- 
fits of  formal  education  accrue  beyond  the 
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flnanciai  and  employment  aspects  to  spiritual 
fibre  and  p«raona.l  excellence 

SUMMABT 

Ttie  wUe  family,  knowing  that  In  the  near 
future  there  wlil  be  fewer  and  fewer  Jobs 
few  unaldlled  workers,  wlil  encourage  their 
children  not  only  to  go  to  college  but  even 
to  plan  for  graduate  work.  This  family  rec- 
ognizes that  technological  chai^ges  are  plac- 
ing a  greater  premium  on  men  and  women 
with  advanced  training. 

Most  Americans  honor  education  and  un- 
derstand lt«  obvious  as  well  as  Its  Intangible 
purposes.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  educa- 
tion increases  Income.  It  also  adds  worth  and 
dignity  to  the  individual,  enables  him  to 
.ead  a  better  life,  and  aaslste  him  In  his  selX- 
ful  ailment 

An  Investment  In  education  is  an  Invest- 
ment In  the  future.  It  should  be  recognized 
that:  "Grac*  Is  given  of  God.  but  lcnow:edge 
la  bought  In  the  market."— Arth',ir  Hugh 
Clough. 


May  18,  1966 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  VTVTAN,  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski J  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tem.pore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  words  have  been  written  and  said 
in  recognition  of  Poland's  struggle  for 
Independence  throughout  the  course  of 
its  history.  We  have  all  recognized  the 
desire  of  the  Polish  people  for  their  right- 
ful place  in  a  free  society.  With  this 
spirit  in  mind  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable 
William  J.  Green,  addressed  the  Polish 
American  Congress  on  Saturday,  May  7, 
1966,  at  the  manifestation  and  banquet 
commemorating  Polish  Constitution  Day. 
I  believe  his  understanding  of  the  mean- 
ing of  freedom  for  the  Polish  people 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  With  permission  I  woula  like  his 
speech  printed  into  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

If  there  is  one  imtlon  In  the  wor'.d  where 
freedom  does  not  have  to  be  defliiec; — that 
nation  is  Poland.  To  the  Polish  people  who 
are  celebrating  the  175th  Anniversary  of  their 
Constitution  and  commemoratir:^  a  thou- 
sand years  of  Christianity  In  their  country. 
the  meaning  of  freedom  will  not  be  found 
under  F  In  Webster's.  Nor  will  it  be  fuUy 
understood  only  in  the  well-meaning  phrases 
of  men  who,  today,  shower  that  country  and 
!U  people  with  praise  and  congratulaUons. 
To  -.he  Polish  people,  the  meaning  of  free- 
dom win  be  found  within  their  ven-  being. 
It  Is  written  in  the  blood  of  Warsaw ';n  1944. 
It  is  written  In  the  headlines  of  September 
the  Ist  1939  Its  spirit  will  be  discovered 
m  the  stirring  measurtss  of  Choplna  'Revo- 
iutlonary  Etude  "  And  Its  determination  Is 
present  today  In  the  valor  of  Cardinal 
Wj-szyaskl 

The  history  of  Poland  is  a  testament  to 
freedom  because  Poland's  struggle  h-^a  been 
uuendlng  In  no  other  country  in  the  world 
have  frustrations  been  so  great  In  no  other 
country,  have  periods  of  freedom  been  bo 
swlTUy  foilowel  so  often  by  periods  of  tyran- 
ny In  no  other  country,  have  the  peo- 
ple been  so  vlctlmUied  by  the  presence  of 
ambitious  powers  on  their  borden. 


And,  preclMly  because  ttie  struggle  bae 
been  so  great.  In  no  other  country  has  the 
torch  of  freedom  btimed  so  brightly  In  the 
mind  and  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Tlie 
Pollah  peopit  need  never  speak  ot  the  strug- 
gle for  freedom  for  they  have  lived  It— for 
ten  centuries  of  struggle,  defeat,  glory,  set- 
back and  victory. 

As  I  attempted  to  put  together  a  few 
words  for  this  occasion,  I  wondered  how 
anyone  else  on  this  earth  cotild  speak  of  free- 
dom to  the  Polish  people.  My  words — In- 
deed, the  words  of  the  greatest  writers  and 
orators,  would  not  be  sufficient.  I,  therefore, 
wondered  what  the  people  of  Poland  would 
tell  me,  what  lesson  they  would  teach  out 
of  a  thousand  years  of  struggle,  accomplish- 
ment, valor  and  Idealism.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  of  the  words  but  I  think  that  these  are 
the  things  that  are  In  their  minds  and  hearts 
and  I  think  that  they  would  say  something 
Uke  this: 

— Speak  to  us  not  of  Justice  and  democracy. 
Our  constitution,  written  176  years  ago  was 
the  first  forceful  expression  of  Justice  and 
democracy  In  a  Europe  still  largely  governed 
by  absolute  monarchies. 

— Speak  to  us  not  of  love  of  country.  We 
have  seen  our  country  split,  divided  and 
ravaged  three  times  alone  during  the  19th 
century  by  ambitious  neighbors.  Our  love 
of  country  has  been  tested  too  often  for  us 
to  need  to  leam  the  lesson  again. 

— Speak  to  us  not  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion. We  have  nourished  It  for  a  thousand 
years  and  our  armies  fought  for  It,  died  for 
it  and  saved  It  at  the  gate  of  'Vienna  against 
the  Moslem  Invasion  of  Europe. 

— Speak  to  us  not  of  the  evils  of  oppres- 
sion. Twice,  after  losing  our  freedom,  we 
rose  up  to  win  It  again,  only  to  be  crushed 
ruthlessly  by  superior  forces. 

— Speak  to  us  not  of  aggression,  for  the 
light  of  freedom  was  extinguished  all  over 
the  world  when  the  aggressor  marched 
through  our  cotmtry  in   1989. 

— Speak  to  us  not  of  tyranny  fcx  two  of 
the  most  despicable  tyrants  the  world  has 
ever  known  played  their  Inhuman  game  of 
chess  on  otir  soli,  making  us  the  hoetage 
of  broken  treaties  and  the  desire  for  oon- 
queet. 

— Speak  to  us  not  of  valor  for,  in  the  weary 
August  of  1944,  we  rose  up  two  hundred 
thousand  strong  against  Nazi  tanks  to  re- 
claim our  city:  and  we  then  knew  despair 
when  Russian  guns  went  silent  before  our 
city  and  supplies  were  withheld  when  Stalin 
refused  to  permit  American  and  British 
planes  to  land  at  Russian  airfields.  And 
then  we  knew  betrayal  when  our  only  choice 
was  to  capitulate  to  a  Commimlst  front  or 
die.  And  finally  we  knew  unbelievable  suf- 
fering when  our  city  was  leveled  to  the 
groimd  and  thousands  lay  dead  In  the 
streets  of  Warsaw. 

These  are  the  testimonies  to  the  human 
spirit  which  the  history  of  Poland  teaches 
me.  It  Is  a  record  of  bravery  and  un- 
daunted courage  to  rival  that  of  any  nation 
m  the  world  and  perhaps  to  surpass  all  of 
them. 

But  they  are  not  only  the  witnesses  of  his- 
tory. The  same  qualities  appear  today  and 
have  reappeared  since  Poland  fell  under  the 
shadow  of  Communist  control  twenty  years 
ago,  Poznan,  Uj  1956,  was  an  electrifying 
telegram  to  the  world  that  Poland's  pursuit 
of  freedom  had  not  ended.  The  command- 
ing presence  of  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  is,  to  this 
very  day.  a  symbol  of  Poland's  love  of  reli- 
gious liberty.  And  the  recent  actions  of 
Oomulka  make  It  only  too  clear  that  the 
stifling  of  freedom  Is  still  the  landmark  of 
Communist  domlnatloo. 

To  every  American — no  matter  what  his 
ancestry — the  courage  and  Idealism  of  the 
Polish  people  provide  a  powerful   magnet. 


To  every  American  who  loves  freedom,  the 
experience  of  the  Polish  people  stands  as  a 
symbol  which  unites  all  of  us  who  pursue 
liberty.  I  understand  that  fact,  not  through 
the  words  of  testimonials  but  through  the 
deeds  of  the  Pcdlsh  people,  not  through  the 
mere  facta  of  history  but  through  the  blood 
valor,  endurance  and  IdeaUsm  of  the  PoUsh 
nation. 

This  is  why  the  Polish  are  so  much  a  part 
of  America.  This  is  why  the  American  peo- 
ple and  their  government  vrtll  not  hesitate 
to  extend  the  hand  of  assistance  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  And  this  Is  why  we  shaU  not 
be  content  until  Poland  Is  once  again  free- 
free  not  until  the  next  tyrant  comes  along— 
and  not  until  the  next  aggressor  marches 
In— but  for  all  time.  To  that  propoeltlon 
all  Americans  are  dedicated. 


ALL  THIS  HAPPENED— THE  STORY 
OP  AMERICAN  LABOR.  PARTS  V 
AND  VI 

Mr.  VIVLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
pleasure  to  commend  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  parts  V  and  VI  of  the 
continuing  series  of  the  history  of  the 
American  Labor  movement  appearing  in 
the  Seafarer's  Log  a  publication  of  the 
Seafarers  International  Union. 

Parts  I  and  n  appear  in  the  Record 
of  March  30,  1966,  pages  7195  through 
7198;  part  HI  appears  in  the  Record  of 
March  31,  1966,  pages  7348  and  7349;  and 
part  IV  appears  in  the  Record  of  May 
4,  1966,  page  9860. 

Parts  V  and  VI  follow : 
All  This  Happened — Thx  Story  of  Ameb- 
ic an  Labor 
(Part  6  of  a  Seafarers  Log  feature) 
The  twentieth  century  was  to  see  the  Amer- 
ican labor  movement  adopt  a  new  militancy. 
Despite  setbacks  It  suffered  in  the  previous 
decades  the  union  movement  had  proved 
It  would  keep  fighting  and  that  It  was  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with.  At  the  APL  con- 
vention In  1900.  Samuel  Gompers  reported: 
"It  is  noteworthy,  that  while  in  every  previ- 
ous Industrial  crisis  the  trade  unions  were 
literally  mowed  down  and  swept  out  of  exist- 
ence, the  unions  now  in  existence  have  mani- 
fested not  only  the  power  of  resistance,  but 
of  stabUlty  and  permanence."  Change  was 
In  the  air. 

Pcrflowlng  the  stunning  defeat  labor  suf- 
fered In  the  Pennsylvania  hard-coal  (anthra- 
cite) mining  regions  during  the  "Long 
Strike"  of  1874-75,  deplorable  working  con- 
ditions had  continued  and  become  even 
worse.  The  Mineworkers,  who  had  been  ac- 
Uvely  organizing  In  both  the  hard-coal  and 
blttiminous  or  soft-ooal  regions  and  had 
carried  out  successful  strike  actions  there, 
returned  to  organise  the  Pennsylvania  hard- 
coal  miners  in  1902.  After  long  and  fruit- 
less negotiations  with  the  coal  companies  It 
became  obvious  that  the  mlneowners  would 
not  negotiate  In  good  faith  and  a  strike  was 
called  In  May. 

The  mlneowners  resorted  to  the  same  ter- 
ror tactics  which  had  broken  the  "Long 
Strike"  many  years  before.  The  Coal  and 
Iron   Police   was   mobilized   and  many  new 
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•deputies"     added.     Scabs     were     recruited 
from   all    over   the    country.     Most   of   the 
scabs  were  afraid  to  go  down  Into  the  dan- 
gerous   underground    mine-shafts   however. 
The  UMW  maintained  strict  discipline  among 
the  strikers,  who  Ignored  much  provocaUon 
from  the  Coca  and  Iron  Police  goons  In  or- 
der to  avoid  violence  and  bloodshed.     The 
strike   dragged   for  months,   and   as   winter 
neared,  coal  reserves  to  feed  factory  furnaces 
and  heat  homes  were  dangerously  low.     It 
was   obvloxis   that  fault  for   the   prolonged 
strike  lay  with  the  mlneowners  and  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  finally  stepped  In  to 
end  their  Intransigence.     He  told  manage- 
ment that  If  they  refused  to  negotiate  or 
submit  the  dispute  to  arbitration  he  would 
send  In   troops — not  as  strikebreakers — but 
to  seize  and  run  the  mines  In  the  national 
interest.     Paced  by  an  angry  pubUc  and  a 
President  who  had  had   all   he  could  take 
of  their  stalling,  the  mlneowners  agreed  to 
arbitration,  called  In  their  goons,  and  soon 
reached    a    settlement   with    the   union. 

One  of  organized  labor's  biggest  problems 
in  this  period  were  the  cotirt  Injunctions 
which  restricted  Its  fights  against  the  em- 
ployers, and  which  led  Gompers  to  comment: 
•God  save  labor  from  the  courts."  A  classic 
example  was  the  Danbury  Hatters  case.  In 
1908,  250  striking  members  of  the  Hatters 
Union  at  a  Danbury,  Conn.,  plant,  were 
ordered  to  pay  $310,000  In  damages  because 
the  court  riUed  It  had  violated  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law  by  organizing  a  boycott 
against  the  company.  The  strikers  loet  their 
savings,  their  homes  were  attached  for  14 
years,  until  the  AFL  paid  the  damagee. 

Labor  progress  was  continuing  on  many 
fronts  during  this  period.  The  conditions 
under  which  American  seamen  labored  was 
receiving  publicity  for  the  first  time  and 
Andrew  Furuseth,  leader  of  the  International 
Seamens  Union  and  the  Sailors  Union  of  the 
Pacific  had  begun  his  long  fight  to  obtain 
freedom  for  seamen  of  the  United  States— 
and  of  the  ■world. 

Soon  after  the  UMW  vlctOTy  In  the  Penn- 
sylvania hard-coal  mines,  another  militant 
brand  of  unionism  grew  up  In  the  American 
West — the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World — 
the  IWW,  better  known  as  the  Wobblles. 

The  IWW  was  formed  at  a  Chicago  con- 
vention In  1905  attended  by  an  assortment 
of  uiilonlsts,  s<xi^8ts  and  radicals.  It  took 
a  lot  of  sortlHgout  to  produce  some  unity 
out  of  such  diversity  of  beliefs — a  unity 
which  was  never  really  solidly  achieved  and 
led  eventually  to  the  IWW's  downfall.  But  a 
working  unity  was  finally  hammered  out. 
and  the  IWW  emerged,  led  by  William  (Big 
BUI)  Haywood  of  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners,  The  IWW  motto  was  "One  Big 
Union"  made  up  of  all  the  working  men  and 
women  In  the  nation.  As  often  as  not  the 
IWW  did  not  initiate  strike  action,  but 
rushed  trained  and  able  organizers  to  the 
scene  of  a  spontaneous  but  un<M-ganlzed 
walkout  anywhere  In  the  country. 

The  Wobbly  concepts  of  trade  unionism 
struck  real  fear  Into  the  hearts  of  America's 
blg-buslness  establishment,  and  It  wasn't 
long  after  the  Chicago  convention  that  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  frame  Big  Bill  Haywood 
for  murder.  He  and  two  other  ofBdals  of 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  were  ac- 
cused of  killing  a  former  Idaho  governor  who 
had  used  stern  measures  to  break  a  series 
of  strikes  by  the  WFM  while  he  was  Gov- 
ernor of  the  state. 

The  well-known  anti-labor  Plnkerton  De- 
tective Agency  waf,  hired  to  collect  the  evi- 
dence against  Haywood.  The  case  was  placed 
In  the  hands  of  James  McParlan,  the  same 
man  who  had  produced  the  "evidence"  used 
to  convict  union  officials  and  break  the  "Long 
Strike"  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields  In 
t    1875.    He  soon  produced  a  "confession"  from 


a  WFM  member  with  a  shady  past,  who 
claimed  be  had  committed  not  one  but  27 
murders  under  the  direction  of  the  WFM 
leaders.  The  IWW  hired  the  famotis  crimi- 
nal lawyer  Clarence  Darrow  for  the  defense. 
In  short  order,  Darrow  punched  so  many 
holes  In  the  prosecution  charges  that  the 
Idaho  Jury  could  bring  back  nothing  but  a 
"Not  Guilty"  verdict.  In  similar  situations, 
other  IWW  members  and  organizers  were  not 
so  lucky.  Many  were  lynched,  beaten  and 
Jailed.  Joe  HUl,  famed  IWW  songwriter  and 
organizer  was  tried  and  executed  by  the  state 
of  Utah  for  a  murder  most  historians  still 
feel  he  did  not  commit.  In  spite  of  every- 
thing however,  the  IWW  carried  on,  organiz- 
ing farm  workers,  shoreslde  and  seagoing 
maritime  workers,  Itunberjacks,  factory  work- 
ers— anyone  who  wanted  union  represen- 
tation. 

The  IWW  used  direct  methods  to  discour- 
age anti-labor  violence.  When  the  "Penn- 
sylvania Cossacks,"  a  constabulary  force, 
noted  for  its  brutality  against  strikers,  killed 
a  worker  during  a  strike  at  the  Pressed  Steel 
Car  Company  In  1909,  the  IWW  strike  com- 
mittee threatened  that  In  the  future  a  "Cos- 
sack" would  be  killed  for  every  striker  killed. 
The  anti-striker  violence  ended  suddenly  and 
the  strike  was  won. 

The  IWW  also  adhered  to  its  pledge  to  go 
anywhere  to  provide  leadership  to  unor- 
ganized workers  engaged  In  a  spontaneous 
walkout.  This  was  the  case  in  1912  when  tex- 
tile workers,  most  of  them  foreign-born 
women,  struck  the  American  Woolen  Com- 
pany In  La'wrence,  Massachvisetts.  after  wages 
had  been  cut  below  the  level  even  of  sheer 
survival.  IWW  organizers  rushed  to  the 
scene,  organized  picket  lines,  soup  kitchens, 
printed  leaflets  and  provided  leadership  to 
the  striking  women.  The  strike  dragged  on 
Into  a  bitterly-cold  winter,  but  it  was  the 
employer  who  broke  first.  The  police  were 
ordered  to  break  the  strike  by  attacking  a 
group  of  women  and  children,  who  were 
clubbed  and  beaten.  The  townspeople  were 
so  sickened  by  the  display  of  brutality  that 
even  the  local  anti-labor  newspaper  con- 
demned the  employer.  Soon  afterward  the 
Company  gave  in  and  the  strike  was  won. 

In  the  end  however,  the  IWW,  whose  mem- 
bership never  was  more  than  250,000,  col- 
lapsed because  of  the  anti-war  position  of  the 
leadership  and  because  of  its  organizational 
failures.  When  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  I  In  1917,  many  of  Its  leaders  de- 
nounced the  action  and  refused  to  support 
the  war  effort.  Many,  Including  Haywood 
were  imprisoned  and  the  leaderless  or- 
ganization collapsed.  However,  the  IWW 
wrote  a  fiery  page  In  the  history  of  the 
American  labor  movement. 

at,i.  This  Happened — The  Stort  op  American 
Labor 
(Part  6  of  a  Seafarers  Log  feature) 
The  policies  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
had  strong  labor  backing  as  the  United  States 
entered  World  War  I.  Wilson  enjoyed  great 
popularity  with  American  labor.  He  was  the 
first  President  to  address  an  AFL  convention 
and  the  first  to  hold  that  the  right  to  or- 
ganize was  In  the  public  Interest.  It  was 
during  Wilson's  first  administration  that  the 
Clayton  Act  was  passed,  clearly  stating  that 
labor  unions  were  not  "trvists  "  or  combina- 
tions In  restraint  of  trade — a  charge  made 
by  many  employers  In  an  attempt  to  thwart 
union  action.  It  was  also  under  his  admin- 
istration that  a  separate  Labor  Department 
was  established,  with  the  Secretary  of  Labc«' 
a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet.  The 
first  Labor  Secretary  was  WUUam  B.  Wilson. 
former  secretary-treasurer  of  the  AFL  United 
Mine  Workers  Union. 


Unions  grew  in  membership  In  the  war 
period.  By  1920  the  AFL  unions  represented 
fotir  million  workers. 

With  the  United  SUtes  entrance  into  the 
war,   most   American   unloni   adhered   to   a 
"no-strike"     pledge     to     assure     American 
soldiers  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  Ameri- 
can war  production.     Prices  soon  began  to 
rise  however,  and  although   Industry's  war 
profits  soared,  American  workers  met  Increas- 
ing difficulty  making  ends  meet.    Many  work- 
ers found  it  Impoeslble  to  live  up  to  their  no- 
strlke   pledge,   and  before  the  end  of   1917 
almost  4.500  strikes  were  In  progress  Involv- 
ing over  a  mUlion  workers.    The  War  Labor 
Board  was  created  to  alleviate  the  situation. 
Through  the  Board,  a  living  wage  was  estab- 
lished in  each  Industry  Involved  in  war  pro- 
duction and  unions  were  authorized  to  act 
as  bargaining  agents  for  the  workers.    Amer- 
ican business  accepted  labor's  new  position 
because  war  profits  were  at  record  highs  and 
a  "don't  rock  the  boat"  phUosophy  prevailed. 
But  American  employers  were  simply  biding 
their  time.    With  the  end  of  the  war  and  the 
flooding  of  the  labor  market  by  2  million  re- 
turning soldiers,  "getting  back  to  normal" 
became  the  national  slogan.    For  most  em- 
ployers this  meant  a  return  to  their  old  anti- 
labor  agitation,  wage  slashing,  and  a  rejection 
of  Federally  controlled  wages  and  hours  and 
compulsory  union  recognition. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  employers'  anU- 
labor  activity  climbed  toward  Its  peak,  poet- 
war  prices  and  living  costs  were  skyrocketing. 
American  workers  were  caught  In  a  bind  for 
which  there  was  only  one  answer.  During 
1919-1920  well  over  a  million  workers  went 
on  strike.  The  employers  tised  all  of  the  tra- 
ditional union-busting  devices  against  them, 
plus  a  new  one— the  "Big  R*d  Scare."  Em- 
ployers did  their  best  to  link  each  American 
strike  with  the  Commtinlst  Revolution 
which  had  Just  taken  place  In  Russia,  Sim- 
ple strikes  for  higher  wagee  were  greeted  by 
screaming  headlines  like  "The  Bolsheviks  Are 
Taking  Over!"  Some  strikes  were  In  fact 
undermined  by  the  Red  Scare  tactics.  In 
most  cases,  however,  the  walkouts  continued 
because  the  strikers  were  not  radicals  of  any 
sort  and  certainly  not  Conununlst  sympa- 
thizer*. They  were  simply  working  men  who 
could  not  live  on  what  the  employer  offered 
and  took  the  only  action  available  to  them 
to  better  their  condition.  During  the  war, 
the  steel  Industry  remained  non-union  and 
when  24  AFL  unions  Joined  in  1919  to  orga- 
nize steel  workers  the  workers  Joined  the 
unions  by  the  thousands.  As  fast  as  they 
Joined  the  union,  they  were  laid  off  A  strike 
followed  and  the  steel  towns  were  scenes  of 
violence  and  repression.  Eighteen  lives  were 
lost  and  the  strike  was  smashed. 

The  Red  Scare  madness  reached  Its  height 
in  the  famous  Sacco  and  Vanzettl  case 
Nicola  Sacco.  a  shoemaker,  and  Bartolomeo 
Vanzettl.  a  fish -peddler,  were  anarchist  labor 
organizers  arrested  In  1920  and  charged  with 
a  payroll  holdup  and  murder.  The  evidence 
against  them  was  extremely  weak  and  It  was 
generally  felt  that  they  were  being  tried  for 
their  radical  anarchist  views  and  labor  back- 
grounds, rather  than  for  any  involvement  m 
the  Bralntree,  Massachusetts  robbery.  The 
Red  Scare  was  at  Its  height,  however,  and 
the  two  men  were  convicted  and  executed, 
although  they  continued  to  proclaim  their 
Innocence  to  the  very  end. 

For  the  badly  abused  American  seamen, 
much  progress  was  made  during  the  period 
just  before  World  War  I  and  during  the 
presidency  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  A  campaign 
by  the  Sailors  Union  of  the  Pacific  had  al- 
ready led,  In  1892,  to  the  enactment  of  1^:1»- 
latlon  abolishing  penalties  for  desertion  on 
coastwise  vessels.    In  addition.  tMBigommt  of 
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wages  ar.d  the  attachment  of  seamen's  cloth- 
tv.x  on  coastwise  ships  w.as  made  Illegal.  This 
ip^lslaticn  W6LS  later  partly  nullified,  but  new 
legislation  limited  penaltips  to  torfeltiu-e  of 
w<i^es  and  clothing  on  coastwise  run*.  The 
penalty  for  desertion  in  foreign  ports  was  lim- 
ited to  one  month's  imprisonment.  At  laet 
the  American  seaman  hud  some  legal  rights. 
If  stin  ver>-  few  But  spurred  by  Andrew 
P'oruseth.  leader  of  the  International  Sea- 
r.-.ens, Union  and  head  of  the  Sailors  Union  of 
the  Prtclfic.  the  fight  was  continued  and  leg- 
islation destined  to  become  the  Seamen's  Act 
of  1915  was  Introduced  Into  Congress  by  Sen- 
ator Robert  M.  La  Follette  and  Representa- 
tive William  B  Wilson  (who  would  later  be- 
come the  nation's  first  Secretary  of  Labor) . 

The  struggle  leading  up  to  passage  of  the 
Seamen's  Act  lasted  for  over  20  years.  Dur- 
ing that  time  there  were  some  small  successes 
and  many  great  disappointments.  Through 
all  that  time.  Furuseth  haunted  the  halls  of 
Congress.  He  acted  as  the  conscience  of  an 
entire  nation— a  strong,  rich  nation,  yet  one 
which  had  allowed  ijreedy  shipowners  to  force 
such  vile  conditions  upon  seamen  that  a 
Journalist  could  write  with  absolute  truth  In 
1896  "the  difference  between  a  deep-water 
sailor  and  a  slave  is  $15  per  month." 

Fiirtiseth  obtained  invaluable  and  un- 
selfish .=upp.ort  and  assistance  from  Senator 
Robert  La  Follette  Fiaruseth  lobbied  con- 
stantly for  legislation  to  improve  the  lot  of 
American  seamen.  He  wrote  magazine  arti- 
cles, debated  the  issue  with  anyone  at  the 
drop  of  a  hat,  actively  lined  up  support  In 
Congress  When  the  Seamen's  Act  was  finally 
passed  in  1915  and  signed  Into  law  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  it  was  In  large  measure  a  per- 
sonal triumph  of  one  mans  devotion  to  his 
fellow  men. 

The  Seamen's  Act  definitely  abolished  Im- 
prisonment for  desertion,  guaranteed  half 
pay  In  every  port  of  loading  and  unloading. 
Increased  foc'sle  space,  and  Improved  the 
scale  of  provisions.  In  addition,  it  set  defln-  ' 
ite  standards  of  experience  for  able-bodied 
seamen,  limited  work  in  port  to  9  hours  dally, 
abolished  all  but  necessary  work  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  legislated  that  65  percent  of 
the  deck  crew  had  to  be  ABs  and  75  percent 
of  each  department  had  to  understand  the 
language  of  the  officers.  It  made  mandatory 
the  provision  of  sufficient  lifeboats  for  every- 
one aboard,  assured  payment  for  Injuries  re- 
ceived at  work,  and  much  more. 

Although  some  of  the  Act's  provisions  were 
later  undermined  through  lax  and  discrimi- 
natory enforcement  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  conflicting  legislation,  and 
many  other  important  Improvements  had  to 
wait  for  later  years  to  be  realized,  the  Sea- 
men's Act  has  been  aptly  called  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  of  Seamen  because  It 
released  them  from  virtual  slave  condltlona. 
And  Furuseth 's  long  and  great  battle  to  se- 
cure its  p3ssai;e  Inscribed  his  name  Indelibly 
In  the  history  of  the  seamen's  union  move- 
ment as  "the  Patron  Saint  of  Seafarers  " 
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ARCHBISHOP  LUCEY'S  TRIPLE 
JUBILEE 

Mr  VIVIAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  eentleman 
from  Texas  fMr  Oo^fZALE2l  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  ptMnt  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Ls  ther« 
objection  to  th»  request  of  the  gentleman 
from.  .Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  spiritual  leaders  of  the  South- 
west Is  the  illustrious  archbi.=;hop  of  the 


archdiocese  of  San  Antonio,  Robert  E. 
Lucey.  Last  week  a  most  significant 
ceremony  and  occasion  was  the  marking 
of  Archbishop  Lucey's  "Triple  Jubilee." 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  at 
this  place  In  the  Record  the  accounts  of 
this  great  event  In  the  San  Antonio  Light 
and  the  San  Antonio  Evening  News: 

(Prom  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Ught,  May  11, 

1966) 
BANQTTrr  Climaxes  Axchbishop's  Bio  Dat 

Plaudit*  from  the  nation's  top  leaders  on 
down  were  heaped  upon  Archbishop  Robert 
Emmet  Lucey  at  a  banquet  Tuesday  night. 

The  ceremonial  dinner,  attended  by  1,200 
persons  In  richly  decorated  VlUlta  Assembly 
Hall,  was  In  honor  of  the  "triple  Jubilee" 
celebration  of  the  archbishop  of  the  See  of 
San  Antonio. 

Two  princes  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman,  New 
York,  and  Lawrence  Cardinal  Shehan,  Balti- 
more, Joined  with  a  multitude  of  church 
prelates  from  throughout  the  WeaWn  Hemi- 
sphere, leaders  of  other  faiths  and  16cal  civic 
leaders  In  paying  tribute  to  Lucey  upon  his 
75th  birthday,  50  years  as  a  priest  and  25 
years  as  archbishop. 

LAmT.  mbssagx 

President  Johnson,  in  a  telegram  to  his 
"devoted  friend."  said : 

"This  Is  a  day  In  which  all  Texans  share  In 
pride  and  hope  .  .  .  This  day  also  reminds 
us  of  the  long  search  you  have  led  In  finding 
more  education  for  more  people,  more  Jobs, 
more  hope,  more  decency,  more  dedication  to 
God  and  country. 

"Lady  Bird  and  I  send  you  our  Jubilant 
congratulations." 

Vice  President  Humphrtt  also  sent  a  wire 
In  which  he  praised  Lucey  for  being  a  "cham- 
pion of  our  finest  Ideals." 

The  banquet  was  the  climax  to  a  day  In 
which  Lucey  also  celebrated  a  Solemn  Pon- 
tifical Mass  before  6,600  persons  at  Municipal 
Auditorium. 

The  Impressive  Assembly  Hall  ceremony 
began  as  the  speakers,  visiting  archbishops, 
cardinals,  and  Lucey  walked  with  their  escorts 
from  the  foyer  down  a  red-carpeted  alsleway 
to  a  two-Uer  head  table  while  a  string  sextet 
played. 

THREX-ROTTB  EVENT 

Six  candlelabras  on  each  tier,  flanked  by 
bouquets  of  flowers,  cast  a  magnificent  glow 
over  the  3-hour  event.  Scarlet  and  red 
colors  In  honor  of  the  prelates  blazed 
throughout  the  hall. 

Lucey,  who  received  a  standing  ovation 
when  he  entered  the  hall  and  when  he  rose 
to  speak,  responded  to  the  plaudits  with 
praise  of  hU  own  for  the  speakers  and  his 
faith  and  country. 

He  gave  "a  thousand  thanks"  to  those 
who  had  come  to  pay  him  honor. 

Referring  to  Methodist  Bishop  O.  Eugene 
Slater,  Rabbi  David  Jacobson  and  Ralph 
Garza,  three  of  the  speakers.  Lu'-.sy  said  their 
presence  together  "are  symbols  of  the  good 
win  that  pervades  this  community  " 

He  spoke  of  America's  role  In  helping  feed 
people  of  many  countries,  and  said  he  "gives 
thanks"  because  "by  the  grace  of  God  we 
p.re  the  greatest  nation  In  the  world." 

He  also  spoke  of  the  "enemies  of  God." 

"If  Justice  Is  not  defended  always  and 
everywhere,  Justice  -will  die,"  he  said. 


said  he  "grieves"  when  he  "thinks  of  race 
riots  and  the  exploitation  of  workers." 

The  archbishop  also  praUed  Spellman  (his 
classmate  in  Rome)  and  Shehan.  He  talked 
of  his  school  days  In  Italy,  and  when  he 
first  met  Spellman  and  how  be  wi  s  Impressed 
with  hlB  "thoughtfulness  to  others." 

Garaa  talked  of  Lucey's  work  In  the 
church.  Including  hla  role  In  the  Confra- 
ternity of  Chriatlan  Doctrine.  (Lucey  began 
this  work  as  a  priest  In  Loe  Angeles.) 

"Cnir  city  now  is  a  mecca  of  CCD,"  Garza 
said. 

"We  give  thanks  to  God  for  giving  Arch- 
bishop Lucey  to  us  for  25  years." 

Jacobson  said  he  wished  to  "testify  to  the 
extraordinary  Influence  for  good  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  San  Antonio  upon  every  resident." 

MAN   or   PEOPLE 

He  termed  Lucey  a  "man  of  humanity" 
who  has  "added  dimensions  to  every  faith." 

The  rabbi  likened  Lucey  to  a  prophet  who 
Is  "a  m€m  of  truth,  he  sees  facte  as  they  are; 
a  man  of  Justice,  his  Justice  is  absolute." 

He  said  the  archbishop  has  "been  deeply 
Involved  In  the  affairs  of  the  chronicle  of 
man,"  and  termed  him  an  administrator 
who  knows  the  value  of  communication. 

Slater  cited  Lucey  for  his  "devotion  to  the 
highest  welfare  of  every  human  being,"  and 
said  people  hold  the  archbishop  In  high 
esteem. 

The  bishop  said  Lucey  Is  "a  man  of  integ- 
rity, a  man  of  compassion,  faithful  to  every 
trust. 

"On  this  day,"  Slater  said  "we  salute  you 
...  we  offer  the  prayer  that  you  may  be 
given  years  of  fruitful  ministry  amontt 
us  .  .  ." 

Rt.  Rev.  J.  L.  Manning,  chancellor  of  the 
archdiocese  and  master  of  ceremonies,  cited 
Lucey  for  preaching  Catholic  action,  and 
said  he  had  "a  briefcase  fuU  of  telegrams" 
for  him. 

CARDINAL    RITT^ 

Joseph  Cardinal  Rltter,  St.  Louis,  who 
delivered  the  sermon  at  the  Mass.  had  to 
return  to  his  home  before  the  banquet. 

Bishop  Gerald  Bergan  of  Omaha  gave  the 
Invocation,  and  Bishop  John  Morkovsky  the 
benediction. 

Introduced  by  Lucey  were  his  sister,  Sister 
Angela  Clare:  niece.  Sister  Mary  Elolse;  boy- 
hood friend,  Thomas  P.  "White,  associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  California  Supreme  Court,  and 
priests  from  Loe  Angeles. 

The  dinner  menu  Included  broiled  whole 
stuffed  rock  comlsh  game  hen  with  oven 
browned  potatoes  and  fresh  garden  peas. 
Florida  crab  meat  supreme,  cherries  Jubilee 
and  wine. 
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AMERICA    NEEDED 

"The  world  needs  America  for  Justice  and 
liberty.  Without  America,  the  world  would 
be  In  chaos." 

The  humanitarian,  who  long  has  fought 
for  the  betterment  of  the  underpriTUeged, 


(From  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Evening  News, 

May  10,  1966] 

LuCET    "Triple    Jubilee":    Thousands    Pat 

Tribute 

Highlights  and  pivotal  points  erf  Arch- 
bishop Robert  E.  Lucey's  long  church  career 
were  recalled  Tueeday  by  Jos^b  Cardinal 
Rltter  of  St.  Louis. 

Cardinal  Rltter  brought  the  sermon  dur- 
ing a  pontifical  Mass  In  Municipal  Audi- 
torium Tuesday  morning  marking  Arch- 
bishop Lucey's  "Triple  Jubilee" — his  75th 
birthday.  50  years  a  priest,  and  25  years  as 
archbishop. 

'"Very  early  he  began  his  involvement  in 
the  two  great  apoetolates  of  his  life."  said 
Cardinal  Rltter  In  his  sermon. 

"The  care  of  the  poor,  which  eventually 
brought  him  membership  on  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  California  State  Department  of 
Social  'Welfare:  and  the  evolution  of  a  mean- 
ingful    program     of     religious     Instruction 


through  the  Confraternity  of  Obrlstlan  Doc- 
trine." 

•It  would  be  too  much  to  hope  that  Arch- 
bishop Lucey's  campaigns  for  the  rights  of 
the  imderprtvlleged  were  always  popular," 
be  recalled. 

"Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  President  of  the 
TTnlted  States  reminded  us  of  the  trials 
brought  on  by  these  efforts." 

Cardinal  Rltter  then  quoted  President 
Johnson  on  the  following : 

"I  remember  Archbishop  Lucey  In  the 
19308  and  he  wasn't  nearly  as  respectable 
then  as  he  Is  now — he  •was  a  kind  of  a  bol- 
shevik In  the  minds  of  a  lot  of  people  when 
be  came  down  here. 

"I  remember  his  writing  me  and  quarrel- 
ing and  fussing  and  Just  doing  everything 
that  he  could  do  to  try  to  help  do  something 
for  people  who  were  picking  pecans  In  San 
Antonio  for  eight  cents  an  hour." 

After  he  finished  the  quote  from  President 
Johnson,  Cardinal  Rltter  observed: 

"Still,  Texans  must  have  a  soft  spot  In 
their  hearts  for  revolutionaries  because  the 
President  did  Invite  your  Archbishop  to  of- 
fer the  Invocation  at  his  1965  Inauguration." 

The  St.  Louis  cardinal  declared  that  "from 
any  point  of  view.  Archbishop  Lucey  has 
bad  a  long,  a  full  and  distinguished  career, 
and  one  which  would  measure  up  against  the 
demands  of  the  most  exacting  partisan  of 
(church)  renewal." 

The  auditorium,  for  the  morning,  was 
transformed  into  a  cathedral,  with  the  altar 
set  on  the  stage  in  a  setting  of  thousands  of 
flowers. 

In  the  overflow,  standing-room-only  crowd 
were  Archbishop  Lucey's  sister  and  niece, 
both  nuns.  They  are  Sister  Angela  Clare  of 
Santa  Monica,  Cal.,  and  Sister  Aloyse  of  Oak- 
la.^d,  Cal. 

According  to  the  new  rites  ordered  by  the 
Ecimienical  Council,  the  altar  faced  the  con- 
gregation. And  among  those  taking  Hoi] 
Communion  were  youngsters  costumed  li 
the  native  dress  of  12  nations. 

Catholic  schools,  given  a  holiday  Tuesday, 
were  represented  at  the  Mass  In  groups. 

Adding  to  the  color  of  the  occasion  were 
the  many  colors  of  the  various  habits  of 
the  religious  orders — blacks,  whites,  browns, 
maroons,  and  the  scarlets,  reds  and  magenta 
of  the  higher  prelates. 

On  the  stage,  the  three  cardinals  sat  at 
the  opposite  end  from  the  archbishop's 
throne.  Other  clergymen  who  participated  In 
the  mass  sat  at  the  rear  of  the  stage. 

A  native  of  Los  Angeles,  Archbishop  Lucey 
was  ordained  a  priest  In  Rome  In  1916. 

After  serving  as  a  priest  In  his  native  city 
and  state,  he  was  elevated  to  bishop  and  sent 
to  Amarlllo.  In  1941  he  was  made  an  arch- 
bishop and  given  charge  of  the  San  Antonio 
Archdiocese. 

Two  other  cardinals  were  In  San  Antonio 
to  participate  In  the  program  honoring  Arch- 
bishop Lucey — FYancls  Cardinal  Sjjellman  of 
New  York  and  Lawrence  Cardinal  Shehan, 
archbishop  of  Baltimore. 

Over  50  high  dignitaries  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  from  North,  Central  and 
South  America  are  In  San  Antonio  for  the 
"Triple  Jubilee." 

In  addition,  alumni  of  the  North  American 
College  of  Rome  also  are  here  for  thelr 
annxial  convention.  Archbishop  Lucey  Is 
president  of  the  alumni.  Their  sessions  will 
be  at  the  Granada  Hotel  Wednesday  and 
Thursday. 

Later  Tuesday,  beginning  at  7  p.m.,  a 
banquet  wlU  be  held  in  Archbishop  Lucey's 
honor  in  VlUlta  Assembly  Hall.  A  crowd 
of  1,200  U  expected. 

Speakers  at  the  banquet  wUl  be  Methodist 
Bishop  O.  Eugene  Slater.  Rabbi  David  Jacob- 
son  of  Temple  Beth  El.  Cardinal  Spellman, 
and  Ralph  Garza,  the  latter  speaking  for  the 


laity.    Monslgnor  Joseph  L.  Manning  will  be 
master  of  ceremoniM. 


INSTANT  AIR  TRANSPORT 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTTNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
April  of  this  year  Eastern  Airlines'  air 
shuttle  celebrated  its  fifth  anniversary. 
This  unique  service  has  provided  a 
significant  milestone  In  air  transporta- 
tion between  Washington  and  New  York, 
and  Boston  and  New  York. 

In  the  April  7,  1966  issue  of  Flight 
International  magazine  of  London,  Mr. 
Arthur  D.  Lewis,  senior  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Eastern,  was 
asked  about  his  company's  plans  for  the 
shuttle.  Like  so  many  of  my  colleagues, 
I  frequently  use  the  air  shuttle  to  get  back 
to  my  district  in  New  York. 

I  would  like  the  Interview  with  Mr. 
Lewis  Inserted  in  the  Record  in  order 
that  my  colleagues  may  read  of  how  this 
Ingenious  service  has  benefited  the  travel- 
ing public  over  the  past  5  years. 

The  interview  follows: 

Instant  Air  Transport 
(Interview    with    Mr.    Arthur    D.    Lewis    of 

Eastern  by  J.  M.  Ramsden — Mr.   Lewis  is 

senior  vice-president  of  Eastern) 

This  month  the  unique  Eastern  "Air  Shut- 
tle" service  is  flve  years  old.  It  has  now  car- 
ried about  10  million  passengers.  There  Is  no 
other  air  service  quite  like  It  In  the  world — It 
is  the  ultimate  in  passenger  convenience, 
which  is  what  transptort  is  aU  about.  You  can 
go  to  the  airport  in  the  certain  knowledge 
that  you  are  guaranteed  a  seat  within  the 
hour.  No  telephoning,  no  booking,  and  no 
messing  about  with  tickets,  which  are  sold  on 
board. 

Next  month  the  Air  Shuttle  moves  on  to 
a  new  and  even  more  appealing  develo|>- 
ment — Jet  ser'vlce.  Boeing  7278  are  to  be  pro- 
gressively Intioduced  on  May  1,  replacing 
Super  Connies  and  Electras. 

We  recently  called  on  Mr.  Arthiir  D.  Lewis, 
senior  vice-president  of  the  airline,  to  ask 
him  about  the  Shuttle,  about  the  potential 
US  market  for  an  airbus,  and  about  the 
value  of  comi)ertltlon  In  air  transport. 

I3  the  shuttle  here  to  stay,  orrd  on  a  guar- 
anteed-seat  basis? 

Yes,  as  It  Is  currently  operated. 

The  original  concept  o/  the  shuttle,  which 
was  using  old  lorltten-doum  equipment,  has 
changed  radically,  hasn't  it?  Now  you  are 
going  to  introduce  jets? 

Yes,  we  are  going  to  Introduce  Jets  on  the 
flret  sections  and  we'll  back  them  up  with 
Electras  on  the  second  sections,  intimately. 
In  about  a  year  and  a  half  from  now,  well 
phase  out  the  Super  CX)nsteUatlons  entirely. 

Surely  the  economics  of  operating  t4  mil- 
lion 727s  compared  with  almost  zero-book- 
value  Constellations  are  very  different,  aren't 
they? 

Well,  In  the  "flrst  section"  >  It  is  not  so 
different;  we  get  good  utilisation  on  the  first 


'  First  section  is  the  flrst  aircraft  that  op- 
erates each  hourly  service.  The  back-up  air- 
craft needed  to  provide  the  guaranteed  seat  Is 
the  second  section  or  third  section,   etc. 


section.  This  Is  an  aircraft  that  turns  on 
Itself  all  day  long.  The  aircraft  will  leave 
New  York  at  7  o'clock,  it  will  arrive  at  Wash- 
ington at  7:45,  turn  out  of  Washington  at 
8:30,  back  In  New  York  in  time  to  turn  out 
on  the  10  o'clock,  and  so  on  until  10  o'clock 
at  night.  It  takes  three  Jets  to  fly  the  flrst 
sections  between  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton. It  takes  another  three  Jets  to  operate 
between  New  York  and  Boston.  We'll  use  six 
Jets  to  perform  the  flrst  section,  and  on  »U 
those  six  Jets  we  will  get  good  utilisation — 
8  or  9hr  a  day. 

The  expense  comes  when  you  guarantee  a 
paseenger  a  seat.  That's  where  the  stand- 
by equipment  comes  in,  and  that's  where 
utilisation  drops  very  sharply.  The  aircraft 
required  to  operate  the  second  section  would 
get  less  utilisation,  the  third  section  would 
get  still  less,  and  the  aircraft  providing  the 
fourth  or  flfth  section  would  average  less 
than  an  hour  a  day.  The  fleet  average,  then, 
is  about  four  hours — though  the  Jet  aircraft 
assigned  to  the  flrst  section  does  a  good  day's 
work. 

So  you  will  not  offer  a  guaranteed  jet  seat? 

No — Just  a  guaranteed  seat.  We  don't 
anticipate  putting  the  pure  Jet  on  the  second 
section.  They  ■will  be  Electras  permanently. 
Otherwise  the  economics  would  fall  ap>art  on 
you,  because  your  depreciation  charges  with 
very  low  utilization  would  accelerate  so 
rapidly. 

So  the  economics  of  the  jet  shuttle  are 
based  on  prime  use  of  jets  and  back-up  by 
depreciated  Electras? 

Yee. 

And  this  is  how  it  will  stay? 

Yes. 

Do  you  ever  foresee  the  day  when  it  wiU  be 
all  jets? 

Well,  not  In  the  reasonable  futiire.  The 
cost,  when  you  get  only  an  hour  or  two 
dally  utilisation  on  an  aircraft  that  costs  $4 
million,  goes  right  through  the  roof.  The 
Electras  will  run  out  of  depreciation  in  two 
or  three  years  from  now.  So  what  we  are 
doing  Is  to  offer  a  Jet  service  for  moet  of  our 
people,  and  then  a  turbine  service  for  the 
remainder. 

7s  the  shuttle  making  a  profltT 

Yee. 

Can  you  give  a  mearure  to  it? 

It's  not  great.    It  Is  a  modest  profit. 

You  are  also  talking  about  lower  fares.  I 
always  thought  that  the  new  Eastern  man. 
agement's  discovery  was  that  the  public  will 
actually  pay  a  premium  for  this  hind  of 
convenient  service.  Now  you're  lowering 
fares,  aren't  you? 

We  are  lowering  them  In  the  off-peak  hour. 
We  are  charging  the  higher  fare  for  the  peak 
where  back-up  Is  required  to  such  an  extent. 
If  by  offering  a  lower  fare  In  the  off  peak  we 
can  pull  the  demand  curve  down  slightly,  it 
will  Justify  the  lower  cost.  We  thought  It 
better  to  do  it  this  way  than  to  make  a  very 
modeet  rate  reduction  that  •would  apply  gen- 
erally. Including  In  the  peak  period. 

What  is  the  competition  like  on  these 
routes,  New  York/Washington  and  New  York/ 
Boston? 

On  New  York./Boston  competition  Is  hourly 
service  by  Northeast  Airlines,  with  DC-e 
equipment.  New  York-Washington  is  falrty 
frequent,  but  not  hourly,  scheduled  service  on 
American  Airlines,  principally  with  Electras. 

There  are  more  air  carriers  than  that  on 
the  route,  aren't  there? 

You  have  other  carriers  In  those  markets 
with  restricted  operating  rights — by  that  I 
mean  a  flight  that  can  operate  between  New 
York  and  Washington  but  It  must  go  on  to 
anoa;her  point. 

Why  hasn't  the  competition  emulated  the 
Air  Shuttle? 

Because  until  we  made  our  rate  adjust- 
ments there's  Just  no  question  that  we  loet 
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money  on  the  show  That's  nu:nbe-r  one. 
Number  two.  we  have  now  reached  the  point, 
with  our  present  volume  of  bualnese,  where 
we  are  malting  a  modeat  profit.  I  don't  think 
the  market  will  stand  comp«tlUveiy  two  fllU- 
blown  shuttle*  without  the  load  factor  de- 
terloratlni?  to  such  an  extent  that  neither 
carrier  wo'^id  make  money  I  don't  really 
kn<rw  what  goes  oij  in  the  rn.nds  of  our  com- 
petitors, but  these  are  the  things  I'd  be  look- 
ing at  If  I  were  sitting  on  the  other  side 
evaluating  what  to  do. 

One  of  th.e  excuses  given  tor  not  having 
shuttles  in  Europe  is  that  the  cost  of  stand- 
by pilots  us  so  high.  Would  you  '.ike  to  say 
something  about  this? 

The  shuttle  Is  an  expensive  operation.  It 
1»  an  expensive  operation  If  you  honestly 
take  care  of  the  people  when  they  want  to 
fly  It  Is  a  much  more  expensive  operation 
than  Just  a  hlgh-freqnency  service.  Standby 
pilots'  standby  night-crews,  standby  stew- 
ardesaes — ail  the  standby  facUltlee  you  have 
to  have  io  handle  a  tremendous  quaxitlty  of 
people  early  In  the  morrUng  and  nobody 
really  at  n!X>n — are  very  expensive. 

What  ce  the  break-even  and  actual  load 
factors  on  the  shuttle,  very  roughly,  today? 
Break-even  !.«  a  little  less  than  50  per  cent, 
actual  18  about  5«-67  per  cent. 

We  talk  tn  Europe  about  the  need  to  avoid 
wasteful  duplicatum.  Sorv.e  of  our  big  air- 
lines feel  that  competition,  erpecially  on  the 
scale  they  see  it  in  America,  is  wasteful. 
What  do  you  say  about  thaf 

Well  It's  like  strychnine,  I  guess.  A  little 
of  It  is  verv  helpful  to  you,  and  too  much 
ran  be  rather  debilitating.  'Without  It  at 
all  there  la  no  stimulus,  you  might  say.  So 
that  vou  go  from  a  condition  where  lethargy 
can  basically  affect  an  ind'ostry  in  the  way  It 
thinks  about  many,  ma:.y  problems  to  a 
p",;int  where  vou  get  more  competition  than 
you  need,  and  the  coet  of  It  rises  faster  than 
the  benefits  that  come  from  It  The  extent 
of  the  competition  you  can  have  will  vary 
with  the  size  of  the  market  and  the  proflt- 
abllltv  of  the  market  A  short-haul,  high- 
density  market  can  stand  competlUon  bet- 
ter than  a  sh.ort-haul.  low-density  market. 
But  It  can't  stand  as  much  competition  as 
a  long-haul  high-density  market.  The 
greater  profitability  of  the  longer-haul  mar- 
ket '»-;ll  help  to  sustain  more  competition. 

The  benefit  of  competition  Is  that  It  makes 
you  work  harder  to  keep  your  coets  under 
control  U  makes  you  work  harder  In  the 
mterests  of  the  passenger,  so  that  what  you 
do  18  for  his  benefit  more  than  it  Is  for  your 
own  It  makes  it  important  for  you  to  look 
to  new  technological  developments  and  em- 
brace them  rapidly  rather  than  re.iect  them. 
It  causes  you  to  strive  to  develop  traffic.  Our 
salee  efforts  here  In  New  York  and  Ameri- 
can's sales  efforts  In  New  Tork.  and  mited's 
sales  efforts,  and  Delta's  and  Nationals  all 
continue  to  get  more  people  to  fly  by  air  than 
would  fly  If  we  were  not  fighting  for  the  total 
development  of  business.  Our  sales  efforts 
generate    totally    more   air   transportation. 

Now  all  this— up  to  a  point— will  give  you 
a  stronger  Industry,  and  a  more  virile  Indus- 
try and  one  with  lower  coets,  and  one  that 
will  meet  more  pu'oac  needs,  and  will  move 
along  faster.  But  you  can  get  so  much  com- 
petition that  you  begin  to  destroy  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  industry.  The  pendulum  can 
go  too  far  and  paralysis  can  set  In,  and  you 
wont  have  the  econom.lc  strength  to  buy  -the 
equipment  you  need,  or  your  operating  coste 
will  be  higher  than  they  reeilly  should  be  and 
you  discourage  traffic,  even  though  you  are 
out  selling  it  hard,  because  your  rates  at--- 
high 

A'-e  you  tn  any  u^ay  near  this  in  the  US  a. 
or  in  any  part  of  the  USA? 
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What  you  can  absorb  In  the  way  of  com- 
petition will  vary  at  any  given  time,  depend- 
ing upon  the  volume  of  business.  What  we 
were  able  to  absorb  In  1969,  1960  and  1961 
was  leu  tlian  we  are  able  to  absorb  today. 
We  stUl  have  some  major  markets  In  the 
country  that  are  served  by  only  one  carrier. 
Ptar  example.  Delta  Is  the  only  carrier  that 
operates  between  New  Orleans  and  Chicago. 
It's  the  only  carrier  that  operates  between 
Atlanta  and  Dallas.  We  don't  have  many 
such  routes  as  that,  unfortunately  I  But 
there  are  three  carriers  between  New  York 
and  New  Orleans,  Ave  carriers  between  New 
Tork  and  Chicago,  three  carriers  between 
New  York  and  Atlanta,  three  carriers  be- 
tween New  York  and  Miami,  three  carriers 
between  New  York  and  Puerto  Rico,  three 
carriers  between  New  York  and  Mexico  City. 
To  put  a  fourth  carrier  between  New  York 
and  Mexico  City  would  probably  do  little  to 
stimulate  lu  to  do  more  than  we  are  now 
doing,  but  It  would  take  away  from  our  re- 
sources. I  suspect.  If  you  put  a  second 
carrier  between  New  Orleans  and  Chicago, 
that  Delta  service  would  improve. 

Dq  you  suffer  from  surface  competitionT 

Well,  the  only  major  competition  today 
really  Is  the  private  automobile,  and  we  are 
growing  faster  In  the  Inter-clty  business 
than  the  private  automobile  is  growing.  We 
are  making  some  inroads  In  that  total  mar- 
ket. The  railroads  for  any  medium-  to  long- 
haul  distance  are  gradually  passing  out  of 
the  picture.  The  bus  lines  in  the  United 
States  today  have  an  average  haul  of  some- 
thing like  35  miles.  They  are  not  medlum- 
to  long-haul  carriers.  I  dont  know  what 
will  ultimately  develop  on  high-speed  trains 
In  the  north-east  corridor  between  Washing- 
ton and  Boston,  but  it  will  take  a  major,  truly 
major  technological  development,  and  a  ma- 
jor Infusion  of  capital,  to  create  the  kind  of 
services  that  will  be  significant  In  diverting 
business  from  the  air  back  to  the  ground. 
Now,  the  private  automobile  on  the  other 
hand  represents  a  major  sotirce  of  additional 
revenue  potential  for  the  airline  Industry, 
and  I  think  that  the  tariffs  that  we  are  put- 
ting in  now  for  the  off-peak  days  of  the 
week — the  round-trip  excursion  fares — will 
do  a  lot  to  bite  Into  that  market.  Of  course, 
that  market  is  so  much  bigger  than  we  are 
that  a  very  small  bite  Is  a  pretty  big  In- 
crease for  us.  Automobile  travel  Is  some- 
thing like  7X>0  billion  passenger-miles.  Air 
travel  is  something  like  60. 

Do  yov.  find  that  the  telephone  today  is  a 
competitor,  arul  is  it  going  to  be  more  of  a 
competitor  when  families  and  businessmen 
can  ring  each  other  up  on  the  TV  telephone 
and  look  at  each  other? 

Everything  that  you  do  to  Increase  com- 
munications helps  us  today.  Anything  that 
you  do  to  make  It  simpler  to  do  business,  in 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles,  in  New  York  and 
in  Rome,  causes  people  to  fly  between  New 
York  and  Los  Angeles  and  New  York  and 
Rome. 

It  is  actually  stimulating? 

Oh,  today  It  is  stimulating.  Anything  you 
do  to  Increase  the  art  of  communication  at 
this  i>olnt  will  cause  people  to  travel  more. 
When  the  Industry  is  several  times  as  big  as 
It  is,  some  decades  away,  you  may  then  And 
that  It  levels  out  and  these  generative  forces 
may  become  less  generating  and  more  com- 
petitive. 

I  lived  In  Hawaii  for  nine  years.  When  I 
got  out  to  Hawaii,  during  the  plston-englne 
era,  it  was  20  hours  from  Hawaii  to  the  east 
coast.  Between  1955  and  1960  they  put  the 
cable  In  between  Hawaii  and  the  east  coast 
Instead  of  the  radio  telephone.  Our  tele- 
phone contacts  in  Hawaiian  Airlines  with  the 
mainland  jumped  threefold.  The  fact  that 
we  oould  function  with  people  effectively  by 


phone  caused  us  to  travel  by  air.  So  you 
can  decentralise  plants,  you  can  enlarge  your 
markets,  you  can  go  to  universities  farther 
from  home — all  because  the  total  communi- 
cation art.  the  total  ability,  means  that— 
say — Lisbon  is  not  so  far  away.  Lisbon  used 
to  be  very  far  away,  but  It  is  not  far  away 
now  at  all  because  people  think  about  Lisbon 
It  took  communications  to  cause  them  to 
think  about  it. 

You  see  the  point  I  make?  You've  got  to 
vUuallse  yourself  going  there.  One  of  the 
most  important  things  that  has  happened  to 
us  In  the  last  30  years  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  the  national  magazine— Time,  Life, 
Newsweek,  Look.  If  you  look  at  the  national 
magazines  available  In  this  country  in  1925 
as  compared  to  today.  It  was  Just  nothing' 
When  you  get  that  quantity  of  a  flow  of  ideas 
or  thoughts,  they  see  New  York,  ParU,  they 
ee  ads,  and  want  to  go  places.  Television  U 
an  extension  of  that. 

In  the  business-travel  market  I  am  sure 
that  as  the  "total  comm  nlcatlon"  between 
here  and  Charlotte,  for  example.  Increases 
we  win  increase.  It  will  mean  that  more 
people  win  be  doing  more  business  between 
New  York  and  Charlotte. 

We're  talking  in  Europe  about  a  short- 
range  airbus,  a  big  aircraft  of  200  or  250  seats 
for  operation  of  sectors  of  up  to  about  500 
miles.  An  aeroplane  that's  payload  rather 
than  fuel.  Why  hasn't  the  American  airline 
market  throum  up  this  requirement  yet?  I 
am  wondering  whether  we  are  Tiot  chaHng 
after  the  wrong  conception  in  Europe,  where 
frequencies  are  very  much  lower  than  they  are 
here.  It  puzzles  me  that  an  airline  like 
yours  hasn't  been  talking  abou^  the  need  for 
an  airbus  and  why  Boeing  and  Douglas  have 
not  been  trying  to  sell  you  the  idea.  Or  per- 
haps they  have? 

We  can  have  a  200-pa8senger  aeroplane 
This  Is  the  DC-8-61,  which  we  have  In  about 
two  markets— New  York-Puerto  Rico  and 
New  York-Miami.  We're  up  to  20  flights  a 
day  in  peak  period  to  Miami.  Frequency 
does  have  value.  Take  New  York-Chicago. 
Frequency  of  service  to  the  business  traveller 
is  a  key  element.  The  size  of  aircraft  has 
gone  up  from  DC-6s  at  50  seats  to  120-130 
passengers  today.  The  number  of  markets 
that  you  can  get  good  utUlsation  out  of  an 
aeroplane  that  size  is  relatively  small.  You 
take  a  DC-8  today.  It  will  go  out  In  the 
morning  to  Miami,  turn  round  and  come  back 
to  New  York,  on  to  Houston,  turn  round  and 
go  back  to  Mexico  City,  turn  round  and  go 
down  to  Atlanta  then  New  Orleans,  then 
Houston,  then  non-stop  to  Washington  and 
back.  As  a  result  we  get  around  ten  hours  a 
day.  But  If  we  had  short-haul  aeroplanes 
that  could  only  operate  In  the  peak  because 
they  were  so  big  then  your  utUlsation  would 
be  quite  low  and  your  costs  would  tend  to 
go  up. 

Take  the  shuttle,  which  Is  the  highest 
density  market  we  have.  If  we  had  a  200- 
paasenger  aeroplane  It  would  coet  us  more 
to  operate  that,  net,  than  it  would  our  pres- 
ent DC-9.  Demand  on  Monday  morning  Is 
for  roughly  four  sections.  At  9  o'clock  it's 
roughly  two.  at  10  o'clock  it's  one.  That 
means  you're  going  from  400-seat  demand  to 
200-seat  demand  to  lOO-seat  demand.  So  If 
you  had  a  200-pas8enger  aeroplane  rotating 
aU  day  long  you  would  have  very  low  coets 
for  those  passengers  you  carried  at  8  o'clock 
but  at  10,  11,  12  and  1  o'clock  your  cost  per 
unit  would  be  very  high. 

The  airbus  as  it  is  visualised  in  Europe 
at  the  moment  will  be  ready  for  service  in 
about  1973.  it  will  have  big  fan  engines  .  .  . 
Twin  engines? 

Yes.  Will  you  need  such  an  aircraft  then, 
do  you  think? 

By  the  mld-seventles  we  may  be  able  to 
use  a  family  of  aircraft  like  the  airbus.    I 
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didn't  mean  to  imply  that  we  would  not. 
By  that  time  we  could  well  be  doing  so.  The 
thing  I  have  real  hesitancy  about  is  the  700- 
passenger  aeroplane. 

There  are  four  thinffs  that  promote  traffic — 
communications,  the  price  of  the  ticket,  the 
frequency  of  the  service,  and  the  convenience 
of  the  service.  Which  one  is  the  great  traffic 
generator? 

The  basic  forces  that  cause  growth  are 
speed,  coivetlence  and  safety.  The  fact 
that  you  oh'.sically  can  get  between  New 
York  and  VJaml  In  2Vi  hours  Instead  of 
2>4  days — 'i.nat's  number  one.  Pear  as  a 
deterrent,  or  lack  of  fear,  or  acceptance  of 
fear.  Is  probably  a  bigger  factor  In  my  mind 
than  fare.  Most  people  approach  flying  'with 
a  fairly  high  degree  of  tension  and  insecu- 
rity; If  that  feeling  Is  too  great  they  will  sim- 
ply find  another  'way.  They'll  drive  to  the 
Cape  Instead  of  going  to  Miami;  Instead  of 
taking  two  trips,  they'll  take  one;  instead 
of  taking  their  family  they'll  go  by  th«n- 
selves.  These  are  the  things  that  you  do 
when  you're  afraid.  If  you're  not  afraid  then 
you  visualise  a  trip  to  Miami — but  until 
that  comes  Into  your  mind — well,  you're  not 
even  going  to  be  a  customer.  You've  got  to 
first  visualise  yourself  in  Miami.  Once  these 
two  big  factors  are  settled  in  the  mind,  then 
fare  can  be  important,  although  I've  never 
seen  a  study  that  shows  that  there  is  an 
elasticity  in  the  deioand  for  travel  that  would 
come  anywhere  near  one.  Which  means 
you'll  tend  to  lose  revenue  when  you  cut 
your  fares.  The  biggest  cost  of  a  business 
trip  Is  being  away  from  your  office.  The 
biggest  cost  Is  not  being  at  that  desk,  not 
the  fare  between  here  and  Miami.  So  when 
businessmen  travel  they  travel  for  reasons 
other  than  fare,  and  fare  Is  a  very  small  part 
of  the  reason  for  not  travelling.  Of  course, 
the  pleasure  market,  where  people  pay  for 
their  own  ticket.  It  a  little  more  responsive 
to  fare  changes.  But.  you  know,  If  you  did 
not  have  the  basic  relationship  between 
Europe  and  the  United  States  that  you  do 
today  you  wouldn't — regardless  of  the  econ- 
omy fares  across  the  North  Atlantic — you 
wouldn't  have  anything  like  the  voUime  of 
business  we  have  today.  If  you  had  these 
same  fares  In  1949  you  wouldn't  have  any- 
thing like  the  volume  of  business  you  have 
got  today. 

You  appear  to  have  shown  on  the  shuttle 
that  frequency  stimulates  traffic  more  than 
price? 

It's  not  frequency  so  much  as  It's  sim- 
plicity. A  fellow  can  decide  momentarily 
to  go  to  Washington  and  get  right  up  from 
that  desk  and  go  In  that  elevator  and  go  out 
and  get  on  an  aeroplane  and  he  doesn't  have 
to  fuss  about  It.     It's  the  simplicity  of  It. 


AUTOMOTIVE  SAFETY 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Parnsley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks  the  subject  of 
automotive  safety  has  received  consid- 
erable attention  from  congressional 
committees  and  from  the  general  pub- 
lic. At  the  request  of  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, I  would  like  to  include  In  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  exchange  of  ccw- 
respondence  on  this  subject  between  Mr. 


Donald  E.  Janzen  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
and  Mr.  Roy  Abernethy,  the  president 
of  the  American  Motors  Con? 

DoNAua  E.  Janzxn, 

2012  Manchester, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  March  25,  1966. 
PusmKNT, 

American  Motors  Corp., 
14250  Plymouth  Rd., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Dear  Six:  I^ast  month  at  this  time  there 
were  five  major  U.S.  automobile  manufac- 
turers: General  Motors.  Ford  Motor  Co.. 
Chrysler  Motor  Co.,  American  Motors,  and 
Studebaker.  Studebaker  has  since  discon- 
tinued manufacturing  automobiles.  'Who  is 
on  the  bottom  of  the  pile  now?  Prom  my 
point  of  view  It  looks  like  American  Motors. 
I  am  vmtlng  because  I  believe  there  exists 
one  of  the  most  profitable  "dark  horses"  In 
automotive  history  waiting  for  some  company 
to  take  a  chance  on. 

I  am  enclosing  an  article  that  appeared 
In  the  Louisville  Courier  JovuTial,  March  6, 
1966.  The  review  is  by  Dr.  Wm.  K.  Keller, 
past  President  of  the  American  Association  of 
Automotive  Medicine.  The  dark  horse  which 
can  be  capitalized  on  Is  Safety.  You  may 
ask  who  is  interested  in  safety,  but  would 
you  believe  that  the  safety  set  Is  growing? 
There  are  even  rvunblings  among  the 
"younger  generation"  which  Indicate  a  grow- 
ing concern  for  safer  automobiles.  Grad- 
uate students,  like  myself,  who  are  tra- 
ditionally thought  of  as  being  In  the  sports 
car  class,  are  looking  for  safety  features. 
Nattirally  there  exists  the  fast  back  set 
whose  only  interest  is  horsepower  and  body 
design,  but  then  how  many  of  these  normal- 
ly turn  to  an  American  Motors  car?  I  have 
seen  very  few.  Let  me  list  those  groups 
which  I  believe  would  choose  a  safe  auto 
to  a  swift  one. 

1.  Senior  Citizens 

2.  Families 

3.  Housewives  transporting  small  children 

4.  Parents  buying  automobiles  for  their 
children 

5.  A  growing  number  of  Individuals  who 
do  not  want  to  end  up  a  statistic 

And  jtist  what  kind  of  automobile  Is  the 
"safe  car"  of  which  I  speak  Well,  here's  a 
starter.  Standard  equipment  safety  and 
harness  belt,  padded  dash,  btillt-ln  roll  bar, 
proper  glass,  recessed  knobs,  collapsible  steer- 
ing wheel,  effective  brakes,  outside  rear  view 
mirror,  enlarged  Inside  rear  view  mirror,  ade- 
quate, safe  tires, — sound,  safe  features — not 
gimmicks  like  a  recording  to  tell  you  of  a 
washed  out  bridge  ahead.  How  many  people 
are  killed  every  year  by  going  over  a  washed 
out  bridge?  But  now  you  tell  me  that  the 
cost  of  making  such  a  car  would  be  excessive 
and  would  not  be  competitive  with  other 
manufacturers.  Well,  how  about  leaving  off 
chrome,  or  even  more  drastic,  why  not  use 
the  same  body  design  for  several  years?  This 
has  certainly  not  been  a  drawback  to  'Volks- 
wagen. These  safety  features  could  be  added 
to  the  Rambler  Anierlcan.  Would  it  seU?  Is 
It  worth  taking  a  chance?  Well,  the  entire 
auto  Industry  Is  built  on  the  chance  Henry 
Ford  took,  and  look  what  happens  to  compe- 
tition with  the  Big  Three.  Your  advertising 
for  such  an  automobile  Is  ready  made.  Skip 
this  line  about  "For  those  In  the  Know"  and 
present  your  product  In  terms  of  the  number 
of  Injuries  caused  by  unsafe  cars.  Perhap>8 
you  could  even  convince  instirance  agencies 
that  the  Safe  Rambler  American  should  have 
lower  rates.     Think  of  the  selling  point  there  I 

The  American  Motor  Company  makes  a 
good  automobile  but  what  it  needs  Is  a  g:lm- 
mick.  .  .after  all.  look  at  Ford  Mustang.  .  .It's 
hard  to  And  a  more  ■uncomfortable  car,  .  . 
but  then  we  are  told  that  It's  for  "the  smart 
set."    I  believe  the  "smart  set"  Is  more  Inter- 


ested In  safety  than  la  realized  and  the  first 
automobile  manufacturer  that  starts  push- 
ing sensible,  much  needed  safety  features  will 
move  out  In  front.  Certainly  it's  worth  the 
gamble  to  make  one  model  to  see  'Ai.at  hap- 
pens. 

How  many  people  are  employed  by  Ameri- 
can Motors  to  sample  public  opinion?  WeU 
here  is  a  public  opinion.  I  will  teU  you  what 
Is  wanted  In  an  automobile.  Someday 
American  Motors  Is  going  to  pay  some  expert 
to  give  you  this  Information  .  .  .  make  a  safe 
car.  My  price  Is  cheap.  It's  free.  Like  the 
diet  soft  drink,  filter  tip  cigarettes,  and 
stainless  steel  blades,  safe  automobUee  will 
sell  too.  I  bet  you  a  thousand  shares  of 
stock  it  will. 

Sincerely, 

Donald  E.  Jamkxn. 

AicxxiCAM  Motors  CoRPOKA'noir, 

Detroit,  AprU  11, 1966. 
Mr.  DoNAU)  E.  Janzkn, 
2012  Manchester. 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

DsAR  Mr.  Janzen  :  I  appreciate  having  your 
comments  about  the  Importance  of  automo- 
tive safety. 

First  of  all,  I  assure  you  that  all  of  us  In 
the  management  of  American  Motors  share 
your  interest  and  concern  in  developing 
safer  vehicles. 

We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  safety 
should  be  a  competitive  matter.  With  the 
cross-licensing  eigreements  that  have  been 
In  effect  in  the  auto  industry  for  many  years, 
and  other  steps  that  can  be  taken,  we  think 
safety  features  and  devices  that  are  demon- 
strated to  save  human  lives  should  be  made 
available  to  all  manufacturers.  This  does 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  we  'will  not  con- 
tinue to  call  public  attention  to  safety  de- 
'velopments  that  we  have  pioneered. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Rot  AMtWETHT. 


"THE  HILL  COUNTRY:   LYNDON 
JOHNSON'S  TEXAS" 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker  I  a.'>E 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  PARNSLry]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matur 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  the 
re'view  by  the  Louisville  Times  critic,  Mr. 
Dudley  Saunders,  on  the  recent  tele- 
vision special  "The  Hiil  Countr>';  Lyn- 
don Johnson's  Texas,"  which  appeared 
In  the  Louisville,  Ky.,  Times  on  Mav  10, 
1966. 

Shows  His  Ancestral  Roots — TV  Special 
Gives  the  Nation  a  Better  Unoerstamoino 
or  L3.J. 

(By  Dudley  Saunders) 

It  Is  quite  possible  that  the  American 
public  had  a  better  chance  last  night  to 
understand  the  basic  nature  of  its  President 
than  ever  before. 

On  its  surface,  "The  Hill  Country ;  Lyndon 
Johnson's  Texas"  was  not  a  spectacular  spe- 
cial (except  m  its  casting).  It  was  neither 
original  nor  particularly  incisive. 

The  Johnson  special  followed  the  pattern 
of  Sophia  Loren's  TV  tour  of  Rome,  Elisa- 
beth Taylor  in  London,  or  Prlnceae  Grace  In 
that  gambling  joint. 
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Baatcally.  the  lubject  was  giving  us  a 
gtilded  tour  ot  the  place  where  he  or  she 
waa  born  and  reared  or  lived.  But  there  the 
similarity  ends. 

Whether  Johnson  fcnew  it  or  not  he  was 
revealing  the  whys  and  wherefores  ot  his 
nature  aa  he  showed  us  the  rolling  Texas 
country  that  helped  make  him  what  he  Is 
today 

We  also  saw  a  difTerent  Johnson  last 
night — not  the  politician  or  the  homespun 
persuader  we  ve  gotten  used  to  In  recent 
years  The  man  we  saw  was  relaxed  and 
reuectlve.  the  tall  Westerner  at  home  with 
the  land  he  loves. 

T  am  home  here  It  gives  me  serenity.  I 
grew  up  on  its  .  Pedernales  River)  banlcs  and 
I  am  comfortable  here  " 

Johnson  talked  quietly  about  the  land,  Its 
people  a:;d  his  childhood  memories  as  the 
TV  cameras  lovingly  photographed  goats 
munching  on  low  branches,  deer  Jumping 
fences,  sheep  and  wh'.tefaced  cattle  grazing 
Ir.  tl'ie  big   open  country. 

The  rugged  and  beautiful  country — barren 
here  and  drer.ched  In  f!owers  there — seemed 
a  mllhon  miles  removed  from,  the  sculptured 
New  England  cives  of  John  Kennedy.  For 
■J\e  thousandth  time  we  m.arveled  at  the 
enormity  and  difference  of  our  land. 

J  )hnson  showed  us  the  little  stone  Stock- 
ade his  grandfather  built  against  Indians. 
He  showed  us  the  house  where  he  was  bom 
and  reared  and  the  river  his  mother  always 
feared  would  claim  him 

Here,  too,  Aas  his  childhood  memory  of  his 
mother  crym,;;  late  at  night  at  the  outdoor 
water  pump;  of  dawn-to-darK  days  as  a  road 
;aborpr,  of  .1;od  and  drought  and  too  little 
.iik!  :.io  mvich 

The  .mi:re  he  talked  the  more  .'bvious  It 
becam.e  that  Johnson  really  was  at  pe.ice  In 
hi-i  hill  country.  This  was  where  his  an- 
cest-.jrs  planted  their  roots  \  century  ago 
and  p.ussed  on  their  family  folklore  to  him 
and  where  he  began  creating  his  own  lore, 

.\     VHN     WITH     ANCESTRAi:     ROOTS 

Johnsoi!  walked  In  the  shaded  family 
burial  ground.  Identified  the  graves  of  his 
relatives  and  t.hen  pointed  out  the  place 
where  he  would  be  burled. 

.Johnaon  belongs  to  that  rapidly  vanishing 
generation  which  had  ancestral  roots,  but 
sired  t^ixlav's  tncre  uslngly  mobile,  rootless 
and   restless  society 

Johnson,  unlike  moot  of  his  citizens, 
seemed  to  know  where  home  is.  He  knows 
where  he  came  from  and  where  he  Is  going. 
He  is  not  afraid  to  say  this  is  home,  this  Is 
where  I  stay. 

This  special  reminds  us  that  we  have  come 
a  long  way  from  our  agrarian  days  and  yet 
per.hapa  not  so  far  Our  roots  are  in  the  soli 
and  in  both  a  biological  and  psychic  sense, 
yet  we  have  rebelled  and  demanded  freedon. 
from»  restraint 

EXCK-MN'T     riLMS,     BEALTITULLT     KDTVED 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  we  envied  a  man 
last  night  who  had  clung  to  his  home  and 
found   serenity   there? 

The  special  may  have  been  about  Johnson, 
but  Its  fringe  effect  was  to  make  us  question 
our  own  destination. 

The  photography  was  excellent  and  beau- 
tifully edited.  Bay  Scherers  handling  of 
questions  and  narration  was  goixl  Glenn 
Faxon's  pastoral  score  was  x^caslonally 
schmaltzy,   but   effective  and   Weetern. 

Even  if  It  didn't  provoke  vou  to  muse  upon 
the  changing  state  of  our  land  and  life — ■ 
as  It  did  me--lt  was  stlil  a  very  pleasant  and 
human  hour. 


PROTESTING  NEW  DRAFT  CRITERIA 

Mr.    VIVIAN.      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


fro.Ti  New  Jersey  [Blr.  Oallaghzr]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlnnan 
from  Michigan? 

There  vi&s  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  completion  of  the  first  rounds  of  the 
Selective  Service  qualification  test,  the 
new  criteria  to  determine  draft  defer- 
ment are  receiving  increased  attention. 
The  criteria  I  speak  of  are  class  rank 
and  test  scores,  which  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Selective  Service  System  as 
guidelines  for  local  draft  boards  to  use 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  lift  the  de- 
ferment status  of  a  certain  number  of 
college  students  in  order  to  replenish  our 
national  supply  of  men  eligible  for  the 
draft. 

After  careful  study,  it  has  been  deter- 
mined that  the  L8  million  men  who  are 
presently  classified  as  US  and  are 
therefore  draft  deferred,  constitute  a 
valuable  source  of  additional  draftees 
which  can  be  tapped  when  necessary. 
But  since  all  the  students  are  not  needed, 
the  Selective  Service  has  devised  the 
class-rank  and  test-score  criteria  as 
guidelines  for  a  fair  means  of  selecting 
the  necessary  men. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  country 
never  has  to  utilize  these  standards. 
They  are  not  only  basically  Inadequate 
as  a  just  means  of  selection,  but  their 
use  is  serving,  I  believe,  to  create  a  very 
unfavorable  image  of  the  VS.  Armed 
Forces. 

There  is  enough  serious  doubt  within 
the  academic  world  as  to  the  virtue  of 
measuring  intelligence  and  potential  by 
such  mechanical  means  as  to  make  the 
eflQcacy  of  these  criteria  dubious,  at  the 
very  least.  A  recent  study  by  the  Ameri- 
can college  testing  program  has  found 
that  vlrtuEdly  no  correlation  exists  be- 
tween the  marks  made  by  a  student  In 
college  and  his  later  success.  Albert 
Einstein,  for  example,  was  considered 
dull  in  school  and  had  a  terrible  time 
passing  his  examinations. 

Certainly,  the  validity  of  the  class- 
rank  criterion  is  highly  tenuous,  if  only 
on  the  basis  of  the  nature  of  higher  edu- 
cation. The  academic  standards  at  some 
universities  and  colleges  are  simply  lower 
than  at  others.  Even  within  a  single  in- 
stitution, one  course  of  study  may  be  far 
less  demanding  than  another.  No  sim- 
ple, standardized  examination  has  yet 
been  designed  which  is  truly  adequate 
to  measiu^  accurately  these  delicate  dis- 
tinctions. And  I  cannot  believe  that  a 
computerized  rank  in  clas*  based  upon 
the  numerical  scores  given  to  a  student's 
work  at  any  given  university  could  possi- 
bly be  more  effective. 

In  addition,  the  Selective  Service  col- 
lege qualification  test  is  admittedly  pre- 
disposed toward  mathematics  and  thus 
is  initially  weighted  against  the  large 
number  of  students  studying  the  liberal 
arts. 

Finally,  these  criteria  shift  the  respon- 
sibility for  deciding  which  students  shall 
continue  to  be  deferred  in  part  from  the 
Selective  Service  System  to  the  campus 
faculties.    A  group  of  142  Chicago  pro- 


fessors has  summed  up  the  displeasure 
of  the  academic  comjnunlty  at  ttiis  shift- 
ing of  responsibility. 

■When  deferment  la  tied  to  performance  In 
class,  an  atmosphere  Is  generated  which  seri- 
ously Interferes  with  the  educational  process. 

The  new  system  for  selection  is  most 
unsatisfactory,  however,  in  its  injustice 
to  those  who  must  already  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  draft:  the  low-income  groups  who 
rarely  have  the  opportunity  to  pursue  a 
higher  education  on  a  full-time  basis  and 
at  a  fully  accredited  university.  There 
is  no  provision  at  present  to  test  the  po- 
tential of  an  individual  outside  the  aca- 
<iemic  world,  and  certainly  the  measure 
of  the  contributions  an  individual  can 
make  to  this  society  should  not  be  de- 
pendent solely,  or  even  in  large  part,  up- 
on his  educational  background. 

Under  the  new  system  for  selection, 
however,  any  man  who  has  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  go  on  to  college  is  auto- 
matically deemed  to  be  of  less  concern  to 
his  country  than  his  more  fortunate 
friend  who  can  financially  manage  a  col- 
lege degree.  What  little  college  he  might 
be  able  to  afford  on  a  part-time  basis  is 
denied  him,  because  under  the  new  sys- 
tem, he  is  expendable  and  so  is  plucked 
out  of  school  and  tossed  into  khaki,  while 
his  full-time  college  classmate  is  not. 

The  new  selection  system  gives  the 
strong  impression  that  there  Is  a  pre- 
sumption against  equal  concern  for  those 
who  do  not  go  to  college,  or  for  those 
whose  work  is  quite  satisfactory,  al- 
though not  superior  in  college.  It  fur- 
ther raises  a  presumption  that  the  men 
left  with  the  heavy  burden  of  defending 
our  country  are  not  the  most  desirable. 
This  would  be  a  cruel  injustice  to  all  the 
brave  and  able  men  who  now  form  the 
mightiest  fighting  force  in  the  world. 
Never  before  have  our  armed  services  de- 
manded the  high  degree  of  intelligence, 
dedication,  and  ability  that  our  modem 
Defense  Establishment  now  requires. 

The  U.S.  Armed  Forces  have  always 
proved  to  be  a  valuable  training  ground 
for  large  numbers  of  young  men  who, 
while  giving  a  few  years  of  their  life  to 
the  service  of  their  country,  receive 
training  in  new  skills  which  are  bene- 
ficial to  them  in  their  civilian  life. 

The  new  system  for  selection,  however, 
threatens  to  distort  this  imsige  of  the 
Armed  Forces  into  a  picture  of  some  sort 
of  melting  pot  for  the  ignorant,  the  un- 
skilled, the  uneducated,  and  the  finan- 
cially unendowed. 

The  new  system  appears  to  cast  dis- 
credit upon  the  outstanding  records  of 
the  many  thousands  of  fine  young  men 
who  have  in  the  past  and  are  today,  in 
the  present,  dedicating  part,  if  not  all,  of 
their  lives  to  the  defense  of  their  coun- 
try. Wearing  the  U.S.  uniform  should 
not  be  considered  a  modern-day  dunce 
cftf).  or  the  badge  of  the  poor  or  educa- 
tionally underprivileged,  of  the  dropout 
or  the  misfit.  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
men  who  serve  our  Nation  today  deserve 
the  same  high  measure  of  respect  and 
honor  which  Americans  have  always 
shown  their  servicemen  in  the  past.  It 
is  to  them  and  to  their  predecessors  that 
our  coimtry  owes  its  freedom. 
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Class  rank  and  ezaxninaticm  scores  not 
only  fail  to  provide  for  a  Just  means  of 
selection;  they  represent  a  serious  threat 
to  the  prestige  of  the  UJ3.  Armed  Forces 
as  weU.  The  proposed  system  Is  dis- 
criminatory to  the  student,  it  imposes  an 
unfair  and  unwanted  burden  on  the  col- 
lege authorities,  and  it  tends  to  down- 
grade service  in  our  Armed  Forces.  For 
these  auid  many  other  reasons,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  Selective  Service  System 
will  reappraise  and  reevaluate  the  new 
criteria  for  draft  deferment. 


RUMANIAN      INDEPENDENCE      DAY 
1966 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jfersey  [Mr.  Helstoski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extrsmeous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  Rumanian  patriots  meet  on  the 
10th  of  May  to  celebrate  the  anniver- 
sary of  Rumanian  independence.  They 
meet  privately,  in  small  groups,  for  to- 
day Rumania  is  no  longer  independent, 
and  its  Communist  masters  have  out- 
lawed the  celebration  of  patriotic  holi- 
days. Laws,  however,  caiuiot  control 
the  spirit  of  a  nation.  Although  a  na- 
tional celebration  has  been  outlawed, 
millions  of  Rumanians  will  be  quietly 
raising  their  glasses  to  toast  their  inde- 
pendent heritage  on  May  10  this  year,  as 
they  have  every  year  since  1877. 

As  so  many  of  the  small  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe,  Rumania  has  suffered 
from  a  long  history  of  foreign  domina- 
tion that  belles  the  distinct  cultural  and 
linguistic  heritage  that  identifies  its  na- 
tionhood. For  two  centuries  prior  to 
the  proclamation  of  Independence  in 
1877,  Rumania  was  under  the  political 
and  military  domination  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  But,  the  Turks,  unfortunately, 
have  not  been  the  only  foreign  power 
that  has  coveted  Rumania's  territory. 

As  the  power  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
begEin  to  decline  during  the  19th  cen- 
tury, imperial  Russia  began  to  make  in- 
roads in  the  outlying  areas  of  the  Em- 
pire, including  Rumania.  Nevertheless, 
Russian  domination  of  Rumania  was 
successfully  thwarted  in  the  1850's  bj 
the  Intervention  of  England  and  France 
in  the  Crimean  War.  After  the  defeat 
of  Russia  In  the  Crimean  War,  the  Ru- 
manian people  were  granted  their  first 
real  degree  of  autonomy.  The  Ruma- 
nians seized  the  opportunity  to  pass  a 
number  of  liberal  reforms.  Serfdom 
was  abolished;  the  peasants  were 
granted  the  ownership  oCmuch  of  the 
land;  compulsory  education  was  intro- 
duced, and  voting  rights  were  extended 
to  a  far  greater  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation. A  new  liberal  constitution  was 
promulgated  in  1866. 

When  the  Russians  and  the  Turks  were 
once  again  at  logger-heads  in  1877  the 
Rumanians  rallied  to  the  side  of  the  Rus- 
sians, this  time  to  finally  expel  the  last 


vestiges  of  Ottoman  rule  f.'-om  Rumania. 
TTie  war  was  successful  and  on  May  10, 
1877,  Rumania  declared  herself  totally 
independent  from  Turkish  rule. 

After  1877,  and  during  the  First  World 
War,  Rumania  closely  alined  herself 
with  the  West  to  avoid  Russian  en- 
croachment. 

Today  Rumania  is  a  vassal  state  of  the 
Soviet  Empire  which  expanded  in  East- 
em  Europe  on  the  ashes  of  the  Second 
World  War.  Nevertheless,  the  restless 
spirit  of  the  Rumanian  people  continues 
to  be  a  refiectlon  of  their  distinctly  na- 
tional culture.  If  the  Rumanians  have 
accepted  the  influences  of  any  foreign 
culture  since  the  Second  World  War,  they 
have  come  from  Western  Europe  rather 
than  their  Soviet  masters.  In  fact,  today 
even  the  Communist  functionaries  who 
rule  Rumania  have  been  forced  to  rec- 
ognize the  inevitable  rebirth  of  Rumsm- 
lan  nationalism  as  well  as  the  desire  of 
the  Rumanian  people  for  closer  contacts 
with  the  West. 

As  Rumanians  celebrate  the  89th  an- 
niversary of  their  independence  from 
Ottoman  rule  this  year,  the  nation  is  in 
a  state  of  change.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Rumanian  people  have  imequivocally  re- 
fused to  accept  the  Communist  dogma 
of  their  Soviet  masters.  More  and  more 
the  people  are  reasserting  their  national 
spirit  and  their  desires  for  a  renewal 
of  their  traditional  friendship  with  the 
Western  World.  Whether  their  Com- 
munist masters  will  be  capable  of  fully 
recognizing  the  depth  of  these  feelings 
remains  to  be  seen. 

In  the  meantime,  thousands  of  quiet 
celebrations  will  take  place  throughout 
Rumania  on  May  10th  as  Rumanian 
patriots  gather  to  commemorate  their 
independence  from  Turkey  and  renew 
their  quest  for  a  future  free  from  the 
colonial  rule  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  take  thus  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  the  Rumanian 
people  on  the  anniversary  of  their  inde- 
pendence day  and  renew  my  wishes  for  an 
independent  Rumania  of  the  future. 


TRAFFIC  SAFETY 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmarilmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Mackay]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
iminformed,  shameful,  and  unfortunate 
remark  made  by  a  prominent  American 
in  recent  months  was  to  the  effect  that 
our  people's  concern  for  traffic  safety  is 
a  fad  and  that  like  the  hula  hoop  craze 
it  will  vanish  in  6  months. 

How  anyone  of  any  consequence  could 
make  such  an  utterance  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  nearly  one  thousand  men, 
women,  and  children  suffer  violent 
deaths  each  week  in  traffic  accidents  is 
hard  to  comprehend. 

The  remark  misjudges  the  compeission 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  Members  of 


tills  Congress  and  the  {>eople  we  repre> 
sent. 

Unthinking  individuals  have  said  that 
our  concern  is  emotional.  The  record 
belles  this  charge  because  the  con.'^'t- 
tees  of  Congress  have  heard  convincing 
testimony  from  detached  scientists  that 
much  could  be  done  to  reduce  our  losses, 
the  human  suffering  of  the  victims  and 
the  unspeakable  sorrow  of  the  survivors. 

I  can  only  hope  that  the  man  who 
made  the  "hula  hoop"  remark  will  live 
long  enough  to  see  us  apply  the  kind  of 
intelligence  reflected  in  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  James  D.  Gatts  who  appeared  be- 
fore our  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  recently. 

I  commend  this  testimony  to  those  who 
share  our  concern  and  who  wish  to  see 
a  national  attack  launched  to  curb 
losses  from  traffic  accidents. 

Mat  1966. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
I  am  honored  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
appearing  before  you  today  to  teetlfy  In 
favor  of  the  establishment  of  federal  motor 
vehicle  aafety  standards.  My  name  is  James 
D.  Oatte.  I  am  a  doctor  oX  medicine  and  a 
former  Air  Force  Jet  pilot.  At  the  Republic 
Aviation  Division  of  Falrchlld  HlUer,  I  am 
Manager  of  the  Life  Sciences  and  Speoe  En- 
vironment Department  and,  as  such,  direct 
medical  and  human  factors  aspects  of  a 
variety  of  terreetrlal  and  space  programs  In- 
cluding the  New  York  State  safety  car 
program. 

While  I  am  highly  In  favor  of  the  safety 
car  program  as  a  reasonable  approach  to  th» 
objective  establishment  of  safety  standards 
based  on  functional  hardware,  I  wotild 
rather  confine  my  thoughts  to  those  of  a. 
physician  and  an  aerospace  medical  technolo- 
gist who  is  deeply  concerned  with  an  enor- 
mous medical  problem. 

I  shall  not  waste  your  time  quoting  statis- 
tics, llie  problem  at  this  point  is  not  to 
establish  the  fact  that  there  is  a  problem, 
but  rather  what,  when,  and  how  we  should 
direct  our  efforts  to  cope  virlth  It.  I  haT» 
heard  considerable  doubt  expressed  as  to  the 
method  of  concentrating  on  the  automobUe 
to  save  lives.  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone 
would  deny  that  the  problem  really  Involves 
each  elnnent  In  the  man-machine  complex 
which  Includes  the  car,  the  driver,  and  the 
environment  In  which  and  over  which  it 
operates.  The  problem  of  assessing  the 
causation  of  the  tragedies  associated  with 
failure  of  the  car-driver-road  system  can  be 
argued  from  now  until  doomsday.  Fre- 
quently, a  cause  can  be  found  In  all  three 
parts  of  the  system.  Certainly,  all  element* 
axid  systems  need  to  be  optlmlced  and  It  ap- 
pears that  a  great  deal  can  be  done  In  each 
area.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  member 
of  the  medical  community  I  feel  that  there 
Is  an  expediency  here.  Each  year,  each 
month,  or  even  each  hour  that  we  wait 
produces  an  ever  accelerating  toll  In  death 
and  Injury  and  there  are  good  and  proper 
reasons  for  concentrating  on  the  car  as  the 
quickest  and  most  effective  approach  to  at- 
tacking the  medical-sociological  problem  of 
highway  death  and  injury.  Some  of  these 
reasons  Include  the  following: 

1.  The  vehicle  Is  the  most  feasible  from 
the  standpoint  of  time  to  change  In  that 
one-half  of  our  nation's  autom  *''''»«  are  re- 
placed every  six  years,  while  an  equivalent 
highway  change  may  require  thirty  yean, 
and  human  limitations  will  probably  never 
significantly  change. 

2.  The  vehicle  Is  the  most  flexible  in  that 
essentially  all  of  Its  features  are  alterable. 
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whereas  variables  si:ch  a^  weaiher  conditions 
ori  ur  hifirhways  or  the  effect*  of  aging  and 
drlvar  rMCtlon  are  oontroliabie  only  in 
limited  respect* 

3  The  vehicle  Is  more  readily  studied, 
modlfled,  and  teeted  In  an  experimental 
;atx;rat^ry  procedure  m  It  Is  small  when 
oompored  to  the  size  of  a  highway  system, 
and  stnipie  when  compared  to  the  complexi- 
ties of  the  human  sensory  motor  system . 

4-  The  cost  to  the  government  of  achieving 
vehicle  modifications  through  scientific  ac- 
tion are  relatively  small  A  few  million  dol- 
lars for  experimentation  with  safety  cars 
may  eventually  pr'aduce  safety  design  In 
cars  whose  value  is  tens  of  bllllona  of  dol- 
:ar<t  This  same  expenditure  can  act  aa  a 
lever  In  reducing  injuries  ar.d  property  dam- 
age that  now  coet^  over  eight  billion  dollars 
a  year 

For  these  reasons  and  many  others,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  most  feasible  and  expedient 
approach  to  the  traffic  problem  in  the  United 
States  Is  to  concentrate  Initially  on  chang- 
ing the  vehicle  First  of  all,  the  vehicle  can 
be  modified  In  such  a  way  a«  to  reduce  to 
some  unknown  degree  its  Involvement  or  In- 
cidence in  accident  situations  This  should 
be  done  just  as  quickly  as  pi'>ssib!e.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  problems  involved,  and  no- 
body knows  exactly  how  much  the  Incidence 
of  accident  situations  can  be  reduced  by 
changing  the  vehicle  but  I  don't  think  any- 
body would  deny  that  some  reduction  of 
accidents  will  occur  by  incorporating  better 
human  factors  design  In  the  operating  sys- 
tems braking  systems,  suspen,slon  systems, 
etc  in  an  automobile  Secondly,  and  per- 
hap";  even  more  important  because  it  is  more 
highly  definable.  Is  the  pasoibillty  of  greatly 
reducing  injury  or  death  resulting  from  a 
collision  by  making  the  car  crash  Injury  re- 
sistant It  is  not  necessary  to  debate 
whether  it  is  :he  highway,  the  car.  or  the 
operator  who  actually  causes  most  of  the  ac- 
cidents While  many  people  would  argue 
these  points,  I  don't  think  anybody  can 
logically  argue  with  the  fact  that  It  la  the 
automobile  that  causes  the  injury.  Nor  do 
I  think  that  anybody  can  logically  argue  that 
simple  straightforward  state-of-the-art  Im- 
provement in  the  mtenor  design  of  the  auto- 
mobile would  not  signl.lcantly  and  Immedi- 
ately reduce  the  incidence  of  injuries  as  a  re- 
sult of  collision 

It  is  most  important  to  understand  that 
collisions  are  not  synonymous  with  Injury 
and  death.  That  injury  and  death  Is,  to  a 
large  extent,  a  result  of  Ill-considered  and 
hazardous  interior  design  m  automobiles. 
Changing  this  design  is  not  particularly 
difficult.  Is  not  particularly  complicated,  nor 
Is  It  particularly  expensive 

In  the  aeroepa<-e  indvistry,  sa.'etv  ar.d  per- 
formance are  our  business  Certainly  mis- 
takes are  made,  but  when  repeated  Hccldenta 
happen  In  the  aerospace  industry  groups  of 
airplanes  are  Immediately  grounded  with 
specific  orders  Production  line  units  are 
m-xlifled  and  modifications  are  made  imme- 
diately on  fteld  units  before  the  planes  are 
reflown  We  like  most  Americans,  think 
airplanes  can  be  dangerous  My  associates 
m  the  aerospace  industrv  and  m.y  colleagues 
'. n  the  medical  profession,  and  a  growing 
body  of  Americans  also  think  that  automo- 
biles can  be  dangerous 

People  have  said  that  changes  in  auto- 
mobile design  for  safety's  sake  should  be 
evolutionary  and  done  with  careful  testing. 
I  won't  Insult  anybody  by  refuting  thla  ar- 
gument Perhaps  it  is  analogous  to  saying 
that  a  faulty  aircraft  or  commercial  trans- 
port should  be  transitioned  out  of  service 
slowK'  What  we  know  about  physical 
trauma  reduction  Is  so  far  ahe«d  of  the  prac- 
tice that  revolutionary  change  is  a  necps- 
slty. 


As  to  the  question  of  whether  safety  de- 
sign will  btirt  our  transport  aooDomy,  this 

la  a  supposition  that  la  not  at  all  based  on 
facts  that  I  can  see.  PHrst  of  all,  government 
control  and  standards  In  federal  aviation  and 
commercial  aviation  have  multiplied  many 
times  the  commercial  return  and  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Industry.  There  Is  no  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  same  thing  would  not  be 
true  in  the  automotive  field.  Secondly,  at 
the  preaeat  rate  each  year  there  are  many, 
many  thousands  of  potential  automobile 
buyers  that  can't  buy  biecause  they  are  under 
ground.  Third,  certainly  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  8  bUUon  dollars  spent  to  bury  and 
patch-up  people  might  well  be  used  to  pxir- 
chase  new  automobiles.  Fourth,  there  is  no 
reason  to  beUeve  that  design  and  construc- 
tion of  a  safe  automobile  would  necessarily 
Increase  the  price  at  all.  It  Is  a  fact  that 
many  of  the  safety  suggestions  offered  by 
various  members  of  the  medical  profession 
and  engineers  would  actually  reduce  the 
price  of  an  automobile. 

Certainly,  the  appearance  of  a  motor  ve- 
hicle Is  an  Important  consideration;  espe- 
cially so  to  the  style-conscious  American  pub- 
lic. I  am  amused,  but  also  provoked,  with  a 
recent  article  appearing  In  a  widely  circu- 
lated American  news  magazine.  The  writer 
Is  attempting  to  mislead  when  he  states  that 
a  safety  car  might  look  like  a  tank,  have  a 
top  speed  of  40  or  50  miles  an  hour,  and 
weigh  so  much  that  It  would  be  extremely 
costly  to  operate.  The  writers  know  that 
millions  of  Americans  will  read  and  believe 
the  message  In  that  it  is  carefuUy  worded 
to  get  the  point  across.  I  would  welcome  a 
comparison  of  the  classical,  functional 
beauty  of  any  high-performance  American 
aircraft  with  the  styling  approaches  dis- 
played in  the  automotive  Industry.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  functional  design  Is  a 
greater  sovirce  of  true  or  classic  beauty  than 
any  transient  stylishness  whether  we  are 
talking  about  silverware,  F-105's,  houses, 
automobiles,  or  what  have  you.  It  Is  not 
unusual  for  automobile  styles  to  ape  func- 
tional design  of  aircraft.  Safety  design  In 
automobiles  does  not  Inherently  limit  the 
acceleration  or  highway  speed.  In  the  aero- 
space Industry  we  are  not  consciously  stylish, 
but  how  many  of  you  have  recently  seen  an 
ugly  aircraft? 

The  systems  approach  to  design  and  analy- 
ses of  safety  car  systems  la  Just  as  feasible 
for  safety  car  design  as  It  Is  for  space  station 
and  high-performance  aircraft  design.  Its 
advantages  are  primarily  Involved  In  ensur- 
ing comprehensive  analysts  of  automotive 
safety  requirements  by  allowing  design  ac- 
cording to  needed  function  rather  than  a 
series  of  small  changes  to  a  traditional  prod- 
uct. This  approach  almost  automatically 
points  out  the  required  {jerformance  defini- 
tion. The  method  Is  distinguished  by  the 
fact  that  formal  analysis  and  exact  definition 
of  the  functions  to  be  performed  precede 
final  design  of  the  equipment.  Prom  the 
chosen  functions,  mechanical  systems  which 
perform  the  functions  are  defined  In  terms 
of  numbers.  In  this  way,  the  effectiveness 
of  the  mechanisms  can  be  measiu'ed  and 
logically  fitted  to  the  other  systems  In  over- 
all design.  A  procediu-e  of  "set  a  goal  and 
work  to  it  for  design"  Is  formally  set  up. 
Pot  example,  a  systematic  approach  to  the 
passenger  compartment  structural  system  of 
the  safety  car  might  Include:  (1)  passenger 
compartment  Integrity,  (2)  passenger  com- 
partment deceleration  and  deflection  sys- 
tems, (3)  Interior  contact  injury  preven- 
tion systems,  (4)  occupant  or  occupant-In- 
jury prevention  systems,  and  (6)  pasaeoger 
restraint  systems.  U  the  goals  are  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive,  the  systems  approach 
ensures  similar  oomprebenslveness  In  ana- 
lyzing the  problem  as  a  whole. 


This  approach  can  examine  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  automobile  usage  by  all  kinds  of 
people  on  all  existing  types  of  streeU,  high- 
ways, and  turnpikes  to  meet  those  uses  as 
safely  as  is  possible. 

Aeropace  safety  by  design  would  Imply  the 
deliberate  incorporation  of  Injury  preventing 
or  reducing  features  Into  the  Initial  structure 
of  the  automobile  as  a  design  goal  in  op- 
position to  adding  safety  devices  or  modUy- 
ing  conventional  components.  Safety  by  de- 
sign would  also  incorporate  many  human 
factors  (accident  prevention)  considerations. 

The  most  effective  approach  to  crash  In- 
Jury  protection  necessitates  the  assumption 
that  all  types  of  accident  situations  will  con- 
tinue to  occtir.  and  that  design  safety  should 
attempt  ■to  protect  a  wide  range  of  cover- 
age with  particular  emphasis  or  weighing  of 
high  Injury  ihcldence  areas  in  the  auto  In- 
terior. I  feel  that  reasonable  design  goals 
would  Include  a  forward  crash  Impact  Injiuy 
protection  at  speeds  up  to  50  miles  an  hour,  a 
rear  crash  impact  Injiu-y  protection  at  speeds 
up  to  60  miles  an  hour,  a  lateral  crash  Impact 
Injury  protection  up  to  40  miles  an  hour,  and 
an  uncomplicated  rollover  Injury  protection 
up  to  70  mUes  an  hour.  With  these  design 
conditions.  It  Is  possible  to  reduce  the  total 
number  of  occupant  Injuries  by  more  than 
one-half,  as  compared  to  automobiles  now 
on  the  road,  by  employing  practical  crash 
Injury  reduction  or  protection  methods. 
These  design  impact  speeds  encompass  be- 
tween 70  and  80  per  cent  of  all  Injury  prod- 
ucing accidents.  Including  both  urban  and 
rural  environment.  Our  safety  car  program 
is  the  first  attempt  to  design  a  car  to  a  crash 
speed  rating  with  predicted  results  that  I 
know  of. 

The  following  are  typical  preliminary  de- 
sign goals  which  have  been  developed  to  «s- 
tabllflh  the  guidelines  for  the  safety  car  de- 
sign: 

1.  The  passenger  compartment  wUl  be  de- 
signed to  be  Inviolate  up  to  and  Including  all 
design  goals.  This  means  that  lntr\islon  of 
parts  such  as  engines  or  wheels  forward  or 
aft  of  the  passenger  compartment  will  not 
occur  up  to  any  of  the  design  goals.  It 
would  also  exclude  Invasion  of  the  passenger 
area  by  most  blunt  objects  from  outside  the 
car. 

2.  No  crash  will  cause  the  steering  column 
to  be  pxished  Into  the  passenger  compart- 
ment. The  geometry  and  action  of  the  steer- 
ing column  and  wheel  will  not  be  effected  by 
crushing  of  the  front  end  throughout  design 
goals. 

3.  The  steering  wheel  column  will  be  de- 
signed to  deflect  and  absorb  energy  and  will 
provide  adequate  Impact  surface  area  to  re- 
sist the  motion  of  the  driver's  body  without 
serious  Injury  to  the  chest  at  the  accelera- 
tions and  force  encountered  under  design 
goals. 

4.  Ejection  of  occupants  will  not  occur  In 
any  crash  up  to  the  design  goals.  The  doors 
will  remain  closed  and  windshields  will  not 
break  through. 

5.  All  occupants  will  be  provided  with  suit- 
able restraint  means.  Infant  and  child  re- 
straint devices  wUl  be  available  in  both  front 
and  rear  seating  areas.  The  psychological 
acceptance  of  the  restraint  system  will  be 
maximized  by  deliberate  design  considera- 
tions. 

6.  Occupants  not  using  restraint  will  be 
significantly  safer  than  In  cars  of  conven- 
tional construction  tuider  the  same  condi- 
tions. 

7.  Impact  injury  producing  structures  will 
be  removed  from  the  sphere  of  contact  with 
head,  shoulders,  and  chest  of  the  restraint 
occupant  wherever  possible.  Where  this  can- 
not be  accompllshed,<the  design  will  be  such 
as  will  minimize  the  Injury  potential  of  the 
mechanism  by  limiting  its  strength  to  avoid 
excessive  unit  area  pressure*  on  the  body. 
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8.  Glass  panels  will  be  chosen  to  provide 
maximum  deflection  to  alleviate  head  In- 
juries. In  accomplishing  this,  the  size  of 
glass  fragments  produced  and  other  potential 
danger  will  be  considered. 

9.  Oas  tanks  will  not  tear  loose  or  rupture 
from  internal  pressure  under  any  design 
goals.  The  structure  adjacent  to  the  gas 
tanks  win  be  such  as  to  minimize  the  pos- 
slblUty  of  the  tank  being  pierced  by  coUape- 
Ing  structure. 

10.  Injury  producing  mechanisms  will  be 
constructed  In  such  a  fashion  as  to:  Increase 
deflection  rapidly  under  load,  absorb  energy, 
and.  Increase  contact  area  with  the  body  as 
the  deflection  Increases. 

The  aerospace  approach  to  crash  Injury 
prevention  Is  to  establish  an  optimum  design 
point  that  allows  a  maximum  Incorporation 
of  psychologically  acceptable  crash  Injury 
protection  features  within  a  reasonable  cost 
range.  The  problem  Is  considerably  simpli- 
fied when  safety  design  Is  a  primary  goal  and 
not  confined  to  adding  gadgets  to  the  pas- 
senger compartment. 

We  have,  for  the  last  26  years,  seen  many 
excellent  groups  such  as  the  Stapp  Confer- 
ence, the  ACIR,  the  Federal  AvlaUon  Agency, 
and  many  other  civilian  and  government  re- 
search groups  turn  out  reams  of  excellent 
studies.    We  could  continue  this  lor  another 
25  years  with  more  equally  good  Intentions 
and  no  results — this  approach  becomes  Uttle 
more  than  a  pseudosclence.     With  this  same 
approach   we   could  still   be   experimenting 
with    and    analjrzlng   how    to    Improve    the 
Wright  Brothers'  airplane  flown  In  1903,  but 
people  developed  new  concepts  and  had  the 
courage  to  build  and  test  them.    The  point 
I  want  to  make  Is  that  we  know  at  present 
more  than  enough  to  make  many  progressive 
steps  In  the  design  of  an  automobile.    How 
many  times  do  we  have  to  pick  pieces  of  glass. 
Instruments,     tin,     radio     knobs,     rearvlew 
mirrors,   etc.  out  of  people's  faces    (or   vice 
versa)    to  realize  that  placing  them  In  an 
Impact    position   Isn't   good   safety   design? 
We're  not  geniuses  In  the  aerospace  Industry, 
but  we  do  know  enough  to  close  the  windows 
when   It   rains.     We've   been   In   the   safety 
business  for  many  years.    Republic  Aviation 
has  a  record  of  successful  aircraft  ejection  In 
92.6  percent  of  the  attempts.    We  are  used 
to  the  responsibility  of  building  aircraft  to 
military  and  government  standards. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  ponder  what  the  sav- 
ings In  huznan  life,  crippling,  and  maiming 
Injuries  might  be  if  the  entire  billion  dollars 
for  retooling  at  the  end  of  this  year  were 
spent  In  retooling  specifically  for  safety.  The 
fact  that  we  are  25  or  30  or  more  years  late 
In  establishing  mandatory  safety  standards, 
or  that  we  may  not  initially  write  perfect 
safety  standards,  or  that  we  might  offend 
somebody,  or  that  we  have  a  natural  resist- 
ance to  change  does  not  negate  the  respon- 
sibility to  protect  American  people  from  con- 
tinued physical  trauma  as  a  result  of  auto- 
mobiles which  are  hazardously  designed  or 
produced. 


THE  FOREFRONT  OP  TOMORROW'S 
KNOWLEDGE:  AN  ADDRESS  BY 
THE  REVEREND  THEODORE  M. 
HESBURGH,  C.S.C.,  PRESIDENT  OF 
UNIVERSITY  OP  NOTRE  DAME,  AT 
THE  16TH  ANNUAL  "UNIVERSITY 
FOR  PRESIDENTS"  OF  THE  YOUNG 
PRESIDENTS'  ORGANIZATION, 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ.,  APRIL  25.  1966 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bradkmas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  thoughtful  and  provocative  ad- 
dresses I  have  seen  in  some  time  was  de- 
livered recently  by  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  my  congressional 
district,  the  Reverend  Theodore  M.  Hes- 
burgh.  CB.C,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame. 

Father  Hesburgh's  address  was  deliv- 
ered at  the  16th  annual  "University  for 
President's"  meeting  of  the  Young  Presi- 
dents' Organization  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  on 
April  25.  1966.  The  text  of  the  address 
follows: 

The  PoaETRONT  or  Tomorkow's  Knowledge 
(An  address  by  the  Reverend  Theodore  M. 
Hesburgh,  C.S.C,  president.  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  at  the  16th  annual  "Univer- 
sity for  Presidents"  of  the  Young  Preel- 
dents'  Organization,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Apr. 
25,  1966) 

I  come  to  you  today  as  one  having  great 
longevity  In  your  society  of  the  young.  The 
date  of  my  presidential  rank  was  1952 — the 
age  was  35,  and  It  takes  no  mathematical 
genius  to  calculate  that  I  must  leave  your 
ranks  next  month  after  attaining  the  hor- 
rendous age  of  49.  So  you  will  excuse  me  I 
trust.  If  my  remarks  today  have  some  of  the 
serious  and  sober  lineaments  of  a  last  will 
and  testament.  Once  before  many  years  ago, 
I  spoke  at  the  YPO  at  our  annual  meeting 
here  In  Phoenix.  That  talk  was  a  clarion 
cry  of  young  hope.  This  is  a  swan  song — 
more  critical,  more  mature,  more  soul- 
searching  perhaps,  but  still  hopeful.  One 
cannot  shed  the  scars  of  the  passing  years, 
but  one  can  at  least  learn  from  them.  If  I 
pass  Judgment  on  our  YPO  history  as  a 
whole,  not  this  or  that  officer  or  staff  mem- 
ber past  or  present,  then  I  am  a  part  of  that 
history  too,  and,  I  must  add,  not  a  very  con- 
structive part.  Some  things  are  difficult  to 
say  until  you  can  open  the  back  door  and 
run  for  the  hills. 

In  the  early  days  of  'YPO,  a  number  of  us 
were  possessed  by  the  great  hope  of  a  possible 
new  accomplishment  on  the  part  of  this  or- 
ganization. YPO  seemed  to  have  everything 
that  all  other  older  business  organizations 
lacked.  Its  members  had  the  freshness  and 
Imagination  of  youth,  generosity  of  spirit, 
openness  of  mind,  vigor  of  Inquiry,  and 
spontaneity  of  judgment.  There  was  a  live- 
liness and  lilt  to  the  conversations,  whether 
they  took  place  around  the  swimming  pool  on 
sunlit  days  or  in  a  hotel  room  Jam-packed 
with  eager  discussants  during  the  wee  hours 
of  the  morning.  Here  was  a  group  already 
successful  and,  therefore,  reasonably  fearless 
and  secure.  The  world  was  their  oyster  and 
they  were  eager  to  get  at  It.  Tbey  were 
ready  to  go.  What  a  pity  that  our  early  dis- 
cussions did  not  begin  by  asking  where. 
Optimism,  energy,  intelligence — these  are 
great  quaUtlee  If  they  are  directed  to  a  great 
goal,  to  reach  out  to  a  distant  shore,  to  sail 
an  xincharted  sea  or  sky,  to  experience  the 
great  thrill  of  accomplishing  what  has  as  yet 
not  been  done. 

There  was  some  of  this  sense  of  antlcljja- 
tion  in  the  early  days:  hope  ran  deeply,  the 
light  shone  brightly,  horizons  were  un- 
limited. YPO  was  BC«iethlng  really  new, 
truly  great,  and  there  was  a  real  anticipation 
of  YPO  doing  great  things.  So  a  number  of 
us  beUeved:  not  all,  for  YPO  had  not  been 
founded  with  any  missionary  zeal. 

AN  AS8BB81CBNT  OF  THE  TOtTNO  PRBSnJENTS' 
OaOANTZATlON 

Has  'YPO  indeed  accomplished  those  early 
dreams  of  some  of  us?    I  think  not.    Maybe 


the  arrow  was  aimed  too  low.  Anyway,  the 
trajectory  was  too  flat.  Instead  of  the  mem- 
berg  using  what  they  uniquely  had  to  do 
something  they  could  vmlquely  do.  YPO'ers 
gave  most  of  their  energy.  Intelligence,  and 
competence  to  the  perfecting,  rather  than 
the  vising  In  a  broader  context,  of  what  they 
had  to  offer. 

I  grant  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  in 
learning  how  to  be  ever  more  successful  in 
business,  especially  when  this  is  done  in  a 
very  energetic,  sophisticated,  and  self-con- 
scloiis  way.  A  "University  for  Presidents"  is 
a  very  useful  exercise — enjoyable  too  If  It 
happens  at  a  delightful  spot  In  the  company 
of  so  many  personable,  talented,  and  already 
successful  people.  It's  great  to  be  a  member 
of  an  ever  more  successful  club.  But  there 
Is  a  difference  between  polishing  a  new  car 
and  using  it  to  drive  somewhere  reaUy 
worthwhile. 

Excuse  me  if  I  liken  our  organization  to 
an  engine  of  accomplishment  in  realms  per- 
haps only  peripherally  re.ated  to  business. 
YPO  can  Justify  Its  existence  by  what  it 
started  out  to  be  and  what  It  Is.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  what  YPO  might  have  been  and  what 
YPO  might  yet  become.  You  may  still  say,  as 
many  of  you  have,  as  In  the  recent  survey, 
that  you  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  'YPO  as 
It  Is.  If  80,  then  the  thrust  of  my  remarks  Is 
to  challenge  this  satisfaction,  and  to  ques- 
tion whether  'YPO  can  stand  up  to  the  stark 
reality  of  today's  world  and  honestly  be  sat- 
isfied with  what  It  Is  aid  nothing  more. 

The  old  adage,  business  Is  business,  cer- 
tainly has  applied  traditionally  to  business 
organizations.  Perhaps  what  I  am  saying 
somewhat  sadly  is  that  one  might  have  ex- 
pected something  more  of  the  'YPO  than  this 
self-conscious  turning  In  upon  Its  members' 
main  concern,  namely  business,  becavxse  It 
Is  precisely  this  self-centeredness  that  has 
dogged  the  business  fraternity  since  the  first 
moment  of  Its  organized  existence.  It  takes 
strong  medicine  to  exorcise  the  historic  image 
of  the  Robber  Barons,  the  stuffiness  of  the 
NAM,  the  drabness  of  the  Department  of 
Oonunerce,  the  self-serving  rhetoric  of  many 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  These  others  may 
be  exctised  In  some  instances  because  their 
leadership  has  often  been  monopoUzfed  by 
senior  citizens  who  carved  out  their  busi- 
ness careers  In  a  different  social  context  than 
that  of  today.  But  the  YPO'ers  were  the 
generation  of  World  War  II,  oi  the  age  of 
a  new  frontier,  of  scientific  revolution  and 
technological  innovation.  Yo«  arrived  with 
the  computers,  the  social  revolution  of  Civil 
Rights  and  human  development,  the  new 
world  of  exploding  knowledge  and  extraordi- 
nary new  power. 

That  you  should  hsive  voiced  some  of  the 
same  old,  tattered,  and  faded  business  slo- 
gans, should  have  slicked  up.  rather  than  cast 
out  the  old  Image  of  business,  is,  for  me  at 
least,  a  worrisome  thought. 

What  was  and  what  Is  needed  today  Is  a 
new  world  for  business,  a  new  concept  of 
the  total  business  career,  a  bright  Image  of 
what  the  young  business  man  can  be  in  the 
total  world  in  which  he  lives.  What  we  have 
Instead,  I  fear,  is  a  tldled-up,  more  efficient, 
computerized,  chrome-plated  version  of  the 
same  old  weary  world  of  the  bUBlnees  man. 
Business  is  still  business,  and  nothing  more. 
Perhaps  what  I  am  saying  will  come 
through  more  clearly  If  I  project  it  In  the 
most  far-out  perspective  pioaslble.  To  this 
end,  I  would  like  to  quote  to  you  the  words 
of  a  Hindu  mystic-poet,  Rablndranath  Ta- 
gore,  addressed  to  Chinese  university  stu- 
dents, on  the  shore  of  the  Yangtze  River, 
back  in  the  middle  twenties:  (How  far  out 
can  one  get?) 

"We  should  know  that  truth,  any  truth 
man  acquires.  Is  for  everyone.  Money  and 
property  belong  to  individuals,  to  each  of 
you.  but  you  must  never  exploit  truth  for 
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your   persoual   aggrandizement;    that  would 

be  seMlng  God's  blessing  for  a  profit.  How- 
ever, science  Is  also  a  truth:  it  haa  Its  place 
Ir.  the  healing  of  the  sick,  and  In  giving  more 
f'XKl  and  leisure  Tor  life.  When  It  helps  the 
strong  crush  the  weak,  and  rob  th.jse  who  are 
isleep.  It  Is  'jslng  truth  for  Impious  ends. 
Tliose  who  are  thus  sacrilegious  will  suffer 
tir.d  be  punished,  for  their  own  weapons  will 
be  turned  against  them 

Know  that  no  organization,  however  large, 
can  help  you,  no  league  of  prudence  or  of 
power,  but  only  Individual  faith  In  the 
Infinite,  the  Invisible,  the  IncorrupUble,  the 
fearless 

The  great  human  s(x:letles  are  the  creation 
not  of  prohteers.  but  of  dreamers.  The  mil- 
lionaires who  produce  bales  of  merchandise 
in  enormous  quantltlee  have  never  yet  built 
a  great  civilization:  it  Ls  they  who  are  about 
'-.  destroy  what  others  have  built.  Come 
•u  t:ie  rescue  and  free  the  human  soul  from 
the  dungeon  of  the  machine.  Proclaim  the 
spirit  of  man.  und  prove  that  It  Ilea  not  In 
n.,ic;ilne  guns  and  clevernesji.  but  In  a  sim- 
ple fal-.h  •■  ("A  Tagore  Re«ider."  p.  209, 
Macmlllan,  1961) 

I  grant  you  that  these  are  both  mystical 
and  poetic  words— but  there  Is  a  basic  truth 
lying  beneath  them,  if  you  care  to  dig.  I 
c^'Uld  quute  you  more  mcidern  words  of  a 
young  Latin  .American  student  who  bitterly 
il.sM  the  results  of  an  unbridled  free  enter- 
prise In  his  country:  The  concentration 
-.r  land,  and  wealth,  and  power  In  the  hands 
of  the  few  to  the  many-faceted  degradation 
of  the  many.'"  He  Is  anything  but  mystical 
and  poetic  His  are  burning  words  with  the 
quality  of  acid  and  hatred.  But  this  Is  his 
Image  of  the  contribution  of  American 
business  and  free  enterprise.  Rightly  or 
•*-r'jngly.  this  Is  what  he  and  many  of  his 
r.'llow  Latin  American  students  think  of  us 
•. -day. 

Where  di)es  all  of  this  leave  us?  Rather 
fir  from  our  title  and  the  subject  of  this 
year's  "University  for  Presidents"  you  may 
tlunk.  ■you  may  also  remember  at  this 
point  the  story  of  the  Texan  who  pulled 
out  two  guns  m  the  middle  of  an  unpopular 
speech.  "Don't  shoot  me  ",  cried  the  speak- 
er "Don't  worry",  said  the  gunman,  "I'm 
Just  going  to  shoot  the  bum  who  Invited  you 
here." 

While  Bob  Oalvln  tayies  cover.  I  shall 
lo-ik  at  our  precise  subject  against  the  back- 
ground   of    what    has    been    said    thus    far. 

What  Is  the  forefront  of  tomorrow's 
knowledge''  You  ail  know  that  knowledge 
whKh  has  taken  centuries  to  accumulate  In 
man's  long  history  Is  now  doubling  In  less 
than  every  twenty  years.  No  one  can  con- 
ceivably keep  up  with  the  knowledge  explo- 
sion, todays  much  le«s  tomorrow's  But 
we  might  live  with  It  more  productively  Lf 
w»  could  see  this  expanding  knowledge  un- 
cif'r  a  different  aspect,  namely  pcjwer 
Knowledge  is  power,  power  to  do  many  things 
h;-herto  Impossible  to  man  If  i  were  In 
a  different  business  than  the  knowledge 
business.  I  might  tell  you  that  knowledge  to. 
morrow  will  bring  you  the  power  Uj  operate 
y  ur  businesses  better,  to  produce  better,  to 
market  better,  and.  of  course,  to  mak»>  .Tiore 
n^.oney,  thus  to  acquire  even  more  power. 
But  instead  I  ask  you:  knowledge  for  what, 
z^ioney  for  what,  power  for  what'  These 
q'.iestions  are  not  unlike  the  thrust  of  my 
earlier  question:   YPO  for  whaf 

riiese  are  uneasy  qu(>st;ons.  Tlie  real  test 
of  any  responsible  Amertc  in  t^xi.iv  is  how  he 
answers  them  The  .\merican  business  man, 
young  or  old.  must  answer  them  with  specl\i 
care,  for  the  assumption  ail  over  the  world 
15  m  \a.Tfe  measure  that  he  reallv  does  not 
care,  that  he  is  m^Jnly  iiuerested  in  him- 
self his  affluent  society,  his  success,  his  run 
and  games.  Ms  prosperity,  even  "Ahlla  80  par- 
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cent  of  the  wca-ld's  population  earns  less  than 
•500.00  a  year,  and  50  percent  of  mankind 
earns  less  than  $100  00  a  year;  even  while  a 
third  of  the  human  beings  on  earth  are  com- 
pletely cut  off  from  the  knowledge  exploalon 
because  they  are  tinable  to  read  or  write; 
even  whUe  hundreds  of  mllUons  of  men  and 
women  today  face  a  hard,  cruel,  and  in- 
human life  and  the  prospect  of  an  early 
death  without  hope. 

And  what  really  agonizes  this  "wretched, 
faceless  mass  of  humanity  Is  that  whatever 
wonderful  new  knowledge  and  power  are  be- 
yond the  horizon  tomorrow,  their  hopeless- 
ness wlU  equally  afflict  their  children  and 
probably  their  children's  children— unless 
the  few  knowledgeable,  the  few  powerful,  and 
the  few  affluent  of  this  world  rejoin  the  ma- 
jority of  the  human  race  today  and  begin 
to  care  about  what  happens  to  this  vast  ma- 
jority tomorrow. 

In  my  business,  the  knowledge  business, 
we  have  begun  to  take  stock  of  ourselves. 
The  International  Association  of  Universities 
met  In  Tokyo  last  September  where  we  agreed 
that  beyond  the  classical  role  of  our  uni- 
versities to  push  forward  the  boundaries  of 
knowledge  and  to  transmit  to  each  new  gen- 
eration of  students  all  knowledge,  new  and 
old,  we  have  a  new  and  unprecedented  role 
to  play  In  the  modern  world:  to  become  in- 
volved In  service  to  mankind,  to  collaborate 
In  the  development  of  a  better  day  for  human 
beings  who  are,  in  the  numbers  of  hundreds 
of  millions.  Ignorant,  poor,  ill,  homeless,  and 
hopeless — here  and  all  over  the  world. 

Take  the  Poverty  Program,  for  example. 
Most  business  men  with  whom  I've  discussed 
this  program  label  it  as  wasteful,  a  political 
hand-out.  a  badly  administered  mess,  a  gen- 
erally stupid  enterprise,  badly  conceived  and 
about  to  accomplish  next  to  northing,  despite 
Its  extravagant  cost.  Let's  assume  all  thU 
to  be  true  (which  I  don't),  might  there  be 
something  more  positive  to  be  done  about  It 
betides  the  voicing  of  empty  crlUclsm?  Is 
there  really  a  problem  here  for  all  Ameri- 
cans? 

Our  University  took  a  look  at  It  more 
closely  and  we  found  that  poverty  in  America 
has  many  faces,  but  three  that  are  most 
easily  discerned.  There  are  the  poor  who 
will  be  always  with  us:  the  widows,  the 
orphans,  the  mentally  deficient,  the  crippled, 
the  abandoned,  the  old  people.  Then  there 
are  those  relatively  few  who  are  poor  and 
enjoy  being  on  relief  without  having  to  work. 
But  thirdly,  there  is  the  largest  mass  of  poor 
who  would  like  to  break  out  of  the  swamp 
and  wasteland  in  which  they  have  been 
trapped.  These  are  the  drop-outs,  those  ob- 
soleted  by  automation  and  higher  educa- 
tional requiremente  for  work  today,  the 
funcUonal  illiterates,  those  handicapped  by 
the  neighborhoods  and  schools  of  their 
youth,  the  lack  of  personal  motivation  and 
aspiration  engendered  by  all  the  examples 
of  wasted,  empty  lives  all  arotmd  them. 

These  are  people  who  might  be  redeemed 
for  a  better  day.  But  it  won't  happen  if  the 
most  knowledgeable,  the  most  Intelligent,  the 
most  powerful  people  in  our  society,  among 
whom  are  the  members  of  YPO,  aren't  willing 
to  get  involved  in  solving  the  problem.  In 
creating  imaginative  soluUons,  In  breaking 
through  the  bureaucratic  crust  of  present 
programs,  in  a  word,  by  criticizing  present 
programs  constructively  and  lending  a  help- 
ing hand  to  get  the  Job  done  better  on  the 
local  scene  where  the  problem  exists  and 
must  be  met. 

Then  take  the  problem  of  world  poverty 
Barbara  Ward,  in  her  brilliant  book,  'The 
Rich  Nations  and  The  Poor  Nations,"  has 
well  Ultistrated  the  fact  that  the  gap  be- 
tween the  developed  and  the  underdeveloped, 
the  haves  and  the  have-nota,  the  rich  na- 
tions and  the  poor  nations,  is  widening  day 
by  day.  getting  worse  instead  of  better.    The 


population  of  the  West,  20  percent  of  the 
world  population,  last  year  consumed  75  per- 
cent of  the  world's  income.  In  1965,  the 
West  added  sixty  to  seventy  blUlon  dollars  to 
Its  Income,  a  single  year  Increase  that  was 
larger  than  the  gross  national  product  of  all 
of  Latin  America,  and  twice  the  gross  nation- 
al product  of  India. 

Our  country  reached  a  gross  national 
product  of  640  bUUon  dollars  last  year  an 
annual  increase  of  45  billion  dollars  for  our 
190  million  people,  while  all  Africa,  with  30O 
million  people,  had  a  total  income  of  30  bil- 
lion dollars,  one-third  less  than  otu-  annual 
Increase  last  year. 

While  this  has  been  happening,  our  foreign 
aid  program  has  been  going  down  rather  than 
up.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  when  Ameri- 
can national  income  was  not  half  of  what  it 
is  today,  some  2  percent  of  that  income  was 
devoted  to  foreign  aid.  Today,  the  figure  is 
closer  to  0.3  percent. 

Again.  Barbara  Ward  has  said:  "A  great 
society  must  live  not  only  by  mind  and  body 
but  by  conscience  and  spirit  as  well.  Surely 
If  0.3  percent  of  national  Income  is  all  we 
can  afford  for  those  who  starve,  those  with- 
out shelter,  those  whose  children  are  dying 
and  those  who  will  certainly  Uve  at  least 
thirty  years  less  because  we  can  do  nothing 
then  we  cannot  say  we  are  Christian  or  of 
the  great  Judaic  tradition,  we  cannot  say 
here  is  the  fine  product  of  a  humane  Western 
civilization,  we  cannot  say  we  are  the  last 
best  hope  of  mankind,  we  can  say  nothing 
that  will  not  in  fact  be  a  mockery  of  our 
claims  and  a  proof  of  our  complacency  " 

The  sad  fact  is  that  most  Americans 
couldn't  be  less  Interested  because  again  the 
knowledgeable,  the  powerful,  and  the  afflu- 
ent say  in  concert:  put  an  end  to  these 
hand-outs,  cut  out  these  wasteful  and 
badly-admlnlstered  programs,  call  home  the 
dopey  do-gooders  who  are  squandering  our 
hard-earned  resources  in  Latin  America  Asia 
and  Africa.  ' 

Again,  granting  for  the  sake  of  argument 
the  validity  of  this  criticism,  how  many 
knowledgeable,  powerful,  and  affluent  busi- 
ness men.  old  or  young,  have  spent  a  day  of 
their  lives  really  studying  the  depths  of  this 
problem,  trying  to  give  of  their  talent  to  find 
some  solution  to  this  haunting  specter  of 
worldwide  and  superabundant  human  misery 
surrounding  our  small  pocket  of  prosperity 
If  ideas  are  needed,  where  are  the  knowledge- 
able? If  better  administration  Is  needed 
where  are  the  good  administrators?  U  power 
and  affluence  are  in  our  hands,  shall  we  put 
them  to  service  in  this  most  pressing  of  all 
human  problems,  or  hug  them  to  ourselves 
like  selfish  children  with  an  expensive  toy? 

It  is  a  bitter  and  horrendoiis  thought  that 
we  are  spending  about  $300,000  this  year  for 
every  Vlet-Cong  soldier  killed,  in  a  land 
where  the  per  capita  income  is  •93.00  a  year 
It  is  unconscionable  that  in  a  nation  that 
spends  annually  more  than  six  billion  for 
cigarettes,  twelve  billion  for  liquor,  twenty 
billion  for  gambling,  and  I  spare  you  the  Ub 
for  entertainment,  we  haggle  over  the  two 
billion  spent  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  misery  and.  even  worse,  give  so  Uttle 
of  our  own  personal  human  talents  to  the 
sad  plight  of  our  fellow  human  beings  The 
ten  thousand  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  work- 
ing, at  $75.00  a  month,  in  the  schools  and 
slums  and  countrysides  of  some  45  under- 
developed nations  put  our  whole  nation  to 
shame.  In  a  sense,  they  alone.  In  their 
youthful  Idealism  and  commitment,  redeem 
us  from  our  negligent  unconcern  and 
Inhumanity. 

There  are  myriad  other  challenges  that  I 
have  not  yet  menOoned.  but  which  are  no 
less  worthy  of  involvement  by  the  YPO  or 
lU  members:  good  government,  which  we  get 
as  much  of  as  we  deserve,  by  oiu-  interest, 
involvement,    and    participation;    good   and 
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"Widespread  discussion  of  the  great  issues  of 
ovir  day,  both  here  and  abroad;  good  educa- 
tion, the  key  to  all  the  future,  and  something 
too  Important  for  you.  your  children,  and 
the  nation  to  be  left  to  the  isolated  efforts 
of  a  few  dedicated  and  underpaid  people  In 
each  community;  the  moral  climate  of  busi- 
ness, the  image  It  creates  among  the  coming 
generation,  all  too  many  of  whom  view  it 
with  distrust  and  cynicism;  the  good  society 
and  its  values,  something  that  cannot  be 
bought  or  simply  voted  for,  because  It  must 
be  the  fruit  of  a  total  human  effort  in  a 
democracy,  not  Just  the  effort  of  a  machine, 
a  party,  or  a  few  political  hacks.  I  could 
go  on  listing  issues  that  have,  unfortunately, 
had  minimal  attention  and  action  from  YPO, 
like  Civil  Rights,  peace  in  our  times,  the 
ecumenical  movement  uniting  heretofore 
warring  religions  and  cultures,  the  urban 
Jungles  that  are  creating  vrtdenlng  human 
garbage  heaps  In  all  of  our  major  cities,  air 
and  water  pollution,  and  all  the  rest. 

You  may  say  this  Is  really  none  of  our 
business  as  YPO'ers.  Then  I  ask,  whose  busi- 
ness is  it  11  not  of  those  most  endowed  with 
the  growing  knowledge,  the  great  leverage  of 
local  power,  the  affluence  and  security  to  gov- 
ern one's  time  and  the  use  of  one's  talent? 
If  such  as  we,  the  young,  the  intelligent, 
and  the  energetic,  are  not  interested,  how 
will  the  problem  ever  be  solved? 

We  need  more  Will  Garveys  buUdlng  low 
cost  housing  around  the  world,  and  more 
Bob  Oalvins  taking  time  out  to  back  promis- 
ing newcomers  to  the  political  scene.  Per- 
haps as  an  organization  we  need  nvore  chal- 
lenge and  discussion  about  otir  personal  re- 
sponsibility to  do  more  than  run  good  busi- 
nesses, promote  our  own  personal  Intereste, 
while  the  larger  world  In  which  we  Uve  needs 
desperately  our  vision,  our  Intelligence,  our 
knowledge,  our  power,  our  energy,  our  talent, 
oiu-  Interest,  and  our  commitment.  I  hon- 
estly believe  that  all  we  glory  in  today, 
here  In  America  and  in  the  West,  is  riding 
for  a  tremendous  fall  If  groups  like  ours  do 
not  rejoin  the  totality  of  the  human  race 
with  all  itfi  agonies,  and  begin  to  be  more 
attentive  to  the  deepest  hopes  of  the  vast 
majority  of  mankind  for  such  simple  human 
needs  as  food,  health,  hoUBing,  education — 
the  basic  prerequisites  of  human  dignity. 
The  greater  part  of  the  world  today  Is  one 
vast  open  wound.  And  It  needs  more  than 
the  band -aid  we  offer  It.  It  needs  you — all 
of  you. 

I  said  at  the  beginning  of  these  remarks 
that  I  would  speak  critically,  but  In  hope. 
That  hope  Is  founded  on  the  human  poten- 
tial of  talent  and  energy  and  Intelligence 
found  among  the  men  of  the  YPO.  and  that 
of  the  wives,  too.  There  Is  too  much  poten- 
tial power  here  to  be  used  only  for  examining 
yourselves,  your  financial  and  administrative 
techniques,  your  business  practices,  your 
state  of  physical  or  mental  health,  (w  the 
current  level  of  your  financial  lucceseee.  It 
makes  a  neat  club,  but  the  world  will  not 
be  saved  from  the  dead  weight  of  Its  human 
misery  and  agonizing  problems  by  neat  clubs. 
'What  I  am  callUig  for,  as  our  knowledge 
grows  and  our  power  widens.  Is  a  greater 
compassion  for  the  deeper  human  problems 
and  a  greater  Involvement  In  the  current 
revolution  of  human  development  and 
human  opportunity  for  a  better  day.  May 
I  say  one  final  word:  we  all  need  a  sense  of 
satlafaction  and  fulfillment  as  we  pass 
through  life,  some  sense  that  the  world  Is 
better  for  our  passing  through  It.  This 
satisfaction  and  fulfillment  oan  come  to  each 
of  you  superficially  by  yotir  being  deeply 
Involved  In  the  exciting  drama  of  a  growing 
business — but  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone  or  by  good  balance  sheets  either.  In 
the  very  heart  of  our  humanity,  we  m'ust, 
■  for  real  human  satisfaction  and  fulfillment, 
touch  life  and  hope  oa  a  deep^  level,  In 


serving  God  wh«e  He  Is  perhaps  beet  found 
and  served  today.  In  the  pathetic  lives  of 
those  who  have  none  of  our  advantages,  but 
who  desperately  need  our  hand  of  help  if 
hope  is  not  to  die  In  their  souls. 

Ask  yourself  the  ultimate  question:  What 
Is  the  real  Image  of  the  YPO  in  America  and 
abroad  today?     What  shovUd  It  be? 

Au  revolr,  arrlverdercl,  auf  Wiedersehen, 
hasta  la  vista,  do  wedlenje,  da  szydana, 
sayonara,  so  long — I've  been  a  quiet,  dues- 
paying,  rather  useless  member  of  the  TPO 
for  many  years,  but  at  least  we  oldsters 
mtist  show  you  yotingsters  that  we  go  out 
In  a  flame  of  challenge — which  was  what 
brought  us  all  to  the  TPO  in  the  first  place. 
As  they  say  In  show  biz,  you  take  It  from 
here. 

EXAMPLE   OP   REGIONAL   ARTS 
ACTIVITY 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  fMr.  Thompson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
Speaker,  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  is  to  advance  the  arts  and 
the  humanities  on  regional  bases.  Mem- 
bers will  recall  a  colloquy  I  had  vnth  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  empha- 
sizing this  goal  of  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  regional 
endeavors  in  the  arts  already  in  exist- 
ence. One  fine  example  of  such  an  en- 
deavor was  an  exhibition  at  Lafayette 
College  of  the  works  of  five  Delaware 
River  area  artists.  Four  of  the  five  re- 
side on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  river. 
Naturally,  I  am  proud  of  this  fact. 

Although  this  was  a  regional  exhibi- 
tion, there  was  nothing  "Mickey  Mouse" 
about  it.  The  list  of  museums  that  have 
sought  the  works  of  the  five  artists  and 
the  places  where  they  have  exhibited 
reads  like  an  Almanac  De  Gotha  of  the 
Nation's  museums  and  galleries.  Addi- 
tionally, the  list  includes  some  of  the 
most  highly  respected  European  gal- 
leries. 

This  exhibition  by  Lafayette  College, 
which  was  shown  from  April  16  through 
May  10  Is  an  outstanding  example  of 
the  ability  of  a  local  area  to  mount  a 
cultural  production  of  high  caliber. 

The  degree  of  artistic  excellence  of  the 
exhibition  is  described  in  the  foreword 
to  the  catalog,  written  b:--  another  fine 
Delaware  River  area  artist,  the  distin- 
guished author,  James  A.  Michener.  I 
include  the  foreword  as  a  part  of  my 

remarks: 

FoarwoRD 

For  two  reasons  It  Is  a  pleasure  as  well  as  an 
honor  for  me  to  participate  In  even  a  snaall 
way  In  this  exhibition.  First,  the  five  dls- 
tlnguUhed  artists  whose  works  are  being 
shown  are  my  neighbors  and  It's  good  to 
know  that  impressive  creative  work  is  being 
completed  within  one's  own  area.  Second, 
these  men  are  real  professionals  deeply  versed 
in  art  and  highly  successful  In  Its  practice. 
I  knew  their  work  In  New  York  galleries  and 


museums  before  I  knew  them  and  the  creden- 
tials they  bring  Into  this  show  are  enviable. 
Clarence  Carter,  the  dean  of  the  group, 
has  painted  one  of  the  meet  popular  can- 
vases shown  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
and  I  never  see  his  memorable  "Jane  Reed 
and  Dora  Hunt."  In  which  two  moimtaln 
women  wander  down  a  railroad  track  lotritlng 
for  fallen  bits  of  coal,  but  what  I  wish  that 
It  were  mine.  His  surrealist  works,  of  which 
the  paintings  shown  here  are  good  examples, 
axe  strong  statements  of  the  mystical  view 
of  Ufe. 

Reginald  Neal  is  both  a  fine  painter  and  a 
distinguished  graphics  artist,  and  It  Is  ap- 
propriate that  his  works  in  this  exhibition 
combine  these  two  forms  of  art.  The  color- 
ful background  sheets  have  been  printed  in 
time-tested  traditional  manner,  lithograph 
in  this  case,  while  the  transparent  overlay* 
have  been  painted  and  so  placed  as  to  per- 
mit an  Interplay  between  the  lithography 
and  the  palnUng.  A  handson^e,  ingratiating 
work  of  art  results. 

Ed  Hlggins  Is  one  of  America's  finest  sculp- 
tors and  his  marriage  of  steel  and  epoxy 
creates  new  forms,  new  surfaces  and  a  bril- 
liant new  Juxtaposition  of  light  and  dark. 
His  work  has  captivated  critics  and  collec- 
tors alike  for  it  strikes  a  modern  note  against 
a  starkly  classical  background. 

John  Goodyear  has  been  one  of  the  pio- 
neers m  optical  art  and  has  been  represented 
In  many  of  the  Important  group  shows  which 
introduced  this  development  to  the  Ameri- 
can art  world.  I  well  remember  the  first  day 
I  saw  one  of  his  striking  creations,  a  beauti- 
fully painted  flat  sm-face  In  front  of  which 
moved  two  sets  of  equally  well-painted  wood- 
en slats,  so  that  as  I  looked  a  whole  series  of 
fine  paintings  came  into  view  and  vanished. 
The  works  shown  here  are  advances  on  thoee 
first  brilliant  inventions. 

Richard  AnuBzklewlcz  burst  upon  the  art 
world  In  a  splash  of  red  and  green  figures  so 
set  off  against  each  other  that  the  canvas 
scintillated.  His  work  was  immediately  rec- 
ognized as  a  further  advance  in  the  ages-old 
attempt  by  artists  to  use  color  as  color  In 
new  ways  so  that  the  laws  of  optics  would  be 
brought  home  to  ordinary  viewers.  His 
subtle  use  of  the  after-image  wliiph  remains 
In  the  mind's  eye  after  the  Initial  image  has 
vanished  has  aecotinted  for  much  of  the 
acclaim  he  has  met  with. 

Observe  that  each  of  these  artists  Insists 
that  the  viewer  participate  In  the  finished 
work  of  art.  Ed  Hlggins  almost  demands 
that  you  cherish  his  juxtaposition  of  harsh 
metal  and  alluring  epoxy.  One  almost 
yearns  to  feel  the  surfaces  he  has  created. 
When  looking  at  Clarence  Carter's  mirreal- 
Istlc  visions  one  is  invited  to  compare  them 
with  his  own  Imaginings,  or  to  adjust  his  pre- 
vious preconceptions  to  Carter's  statements. 
Note  that  when  looking  at  a  Neal  construc- 
tion, It  remains  constant  and  springs  Into 
life  only  when  the  viewer  moves  about, 
whereas  one  can  stand  indefinitely  before 
Goodyear'B  machine  without  anything  hap- 
pening. Then,  a  touch  of  the  finger  sets  the 
grid  In  motion  and  suddenly  a  wealth  of 
Images  results.  And  the  scintillating  can- 
vases of  Richard  Antiszklewlcz  spring  to  life 
primarily  because  the  viewer's  eye  races  back 
and  forth  between  the  clashing  co\an,  the 
cleverly  placed  symbols,  and  the  true  Image 
and  the  after-image. 

The  twenty-flve  works  In  this  show  are  not 
only  extremely  professional  in  their  execu- 
tion. (Be  sure  to  study  the  blographlee  of 
these  men;  see  what  museums  have  sought 
their  works;  see  where  they  have  exhibited,  i 
The  works  are  also  fun.  They  are  f>m  to  see 
and  they  are  good  to  live  with.  They  re- 
fresh the  eye  and  Udy  up  the  brain.  They 
have  been  made  by  your  neighbors  for  your 
delectation. 
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And  .        mo8t  of  them  are  for  sale  ...  to 
be  taJcen  home      .  ,  and  enjoyed  at  lei-sure 
James  A.   MirHEN'ss 


THE    JOSEPH    H.    HIRSHHORN 
MUSEUM 

Mr.    VrVTAN       Mr     Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  coasent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Irwin]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  tn  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore      Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  IRWIN,     Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
great  pride  today  that  I  Introduce  a  bill 
to  authorize  construction  of  a  new  art 
museum   for   our  Nation's  Capital— the 
Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom  Museum  and  Sculp- 
ture Garden, 

I  am  proud  because  this  museum  will 
house  one  of  the  world's  foremost  art 
collections,  a  collection  that  has  just 
been  donated  to  the  United  States  by 
Joseph  H,  Hlrshhom,  of  Greenwich. 
Conn  .  a  constituent  of  mine 

And  I  am  proud  because  it  was  to  the 
United  States  that  Joseph  Hlrshhom 
made  his  gift 

Few  men  indeed  have  risen  further  In 
life  than  this  immigrant  from  Latvia 
who  began  his  career  as  a  Wal!  Street 
ofKceboy  He  is  reputed  to  be  worth 
more  than  $100  million  now.  but  his 
fortune  is  no  greater  than  his  generosity. 
He  has  given  to  this  Nation  between 
$25  and  $50  million  worth  of  works  of  art 
and  it  is  to  construct  a  home  suitable  for 
this  superb  collection  that  I  introduce 
this  bin  today. 

The  new  m.useum,  which  will  be  located 
on  the  Mall  between  Seventh  and  Ninth 
Streets,  will  house  more  than  1,500  pieces 
of  sculpture  and  the  more  than  4,800 
paintings  and  drawmgs  which  have  been 
donated  by  Joseph  Hlrshhom 

But  he  did  not  stop  there.  He  has 
given  his  country  $1  million  more  with 
which  to  buy  additional  works  of  art. 

Yes.  Joseph  Hlrshhom  s  generosltv  Is 
great.  It  is  only  right  that  the  Congress 
show  its  appreciation  by  acting  swiftly 
to  authorize  construction  of  the  mu.seum 
that  will  bear  his  name. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning's  New  York 
Times  carried  one  of  Its  fine  "Man  in  the 
News"  profiles  Its  subject  was  Joseph 
Herman  Hlrshhom  It  tells  far  better 
than  I  can  the  story  of  this  remarkable 
man  I  Include  it  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  along  with  the  text  of  the  bill  i  now 
offer  for  appropriate  referral. 

If  ever  a  Congressman  was  proud  of  a 
constituent.  I  am  proud  of  this  one. 
The  article  and  bill  follow : 
H.ABDHEADro  Collector — .Joseph   Heiim.\n- 

HiRSHHOaN 

If  they  ever  reconstruct  Williamsburg, 
Brooklyn,  they  would  do  well  to  concentrate 
on  thf  street  where  Joseph  Herman  Hlrsh- 
hom, the  Immigrant  boy  from  Latvia,  lived 
somewhere  along  the  way  to  his  24  art- 
festooned  acres  in  Greenwich,  Conn  His 
American  success  story  reached  a  happy 
cltmajt  in  Washington  yesterday  when  Pres- 
ident Johnson  announced  that  Mr  Hirs^- 
horn   waj!  donating  his  art  roUeotlon.  worth 


between  925  and  $60  million,  to  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hlrshhom  la  one  of  the  country's  great 
art  collectors.  He  la  also  one  of  the  coun- 
try's great  bualneaamen.  He  made  hla 
money  on  stocks  and  on  Canadian  ura- 
nium— some  say  he  la  worth  more  than.  $100 
million  but  he  does  not  dlactiaa  It — and  he 
spends  it  on  art,  all  kinds,  all  styles,  all 
schools. 

A    STKEN    KEPLT 

A  dealer  once  tried  to  sell  the  M-year  old 
collector  the  work  of  a  young  talent;  It 
would  be  sure  to  gain  In  value  aa  time  went 
by. 

Mr.  Hlrshhom  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
5  feet  4  and  replied  sternly:  "Don't  tell  me 
how  to  make  money.  I  don't  collect  art  to 
make  money.     I  do  It  to  spend  money." 

Most  of  his  art — 4.000  paintings  and  1,500 
sculptures — la  In  warehouses.  But  there 
are  works  that  adorn  his  Round  Hill  home  In 
Greenwich  where  100  large  sculptures  are 
on  display.  Others  decorate  his  home  on 
the  FYench  Riviera.  StlU  more,  some  200 
paintings,  are  in  a  permanent  circulating 
exhibition  that  belongs  to  the  Joseph  H. 
Hlrshhom  Foundation. 

Lately,  much  of  Mr.  Hlrshhom's  time  baa 
been  taken  up  with  art,  although  he  shows 
up  at  his  small  Park  Avenue  ofHce  from  time 
to  time  to  keep  his  buslneaa  In  hand.  On 
his  desk  are  several  telephones  and  he  Is  an 
expert  at  handling  a  number  of  them  at 
once. 

"He  used  to  trade  unlisted  stocks  in  the 
nlneteen-twentlea.  a  live  period,"  an  aaao- 
clate  remarked.  "He  knows  how  to  handle 
phones." 

"MT    MONTT.    MT    TASmt" 

The  gray-haired,  well-dreased  financier  la 
a  witty,  plain-spoken  man  who  has  advisers 
but  who  makes  his  own  decisions,  usually  In 
a  way  to  clean  things  up  quickly.  When 
he  works,  he  works  hard.  When  he  was 
traveling  on  business  to  Western  Canada 
during  the  oil  boom,  he  would  land  In  Cal- 
gary at  5  A.M.  and  work  until  midnight. 

Whether  he  Is  buying  art  or  stocks,  he  la 
hard-headed  In  Ma  dealings. 

"This  Is  my  money  and  my  taste,"  he  once 
said,  discussing  hie  art  purohasee.  "I've 
operated  that  way  all  my  life — In  my  life  and 
my  bualnees.  I  like  to  test  my  own  Judg- 
ment. I  don't  care  If  my  grandfather  or 
my  friends  like  It.'" 

On  the  other  hand,  his  philanthropies 
amount  to  a  formidable,  unpubllclzed  sum. 
He  ha£  helprd  young  artists  and  older  ones 
down  on  tlielr  luck.  He  discourages  them 
from  'gambling*'  when  they  ask  for  stock 
tips. 

In  the  mid-thlrtlee,  some  critics  said  that 
Mi.  Hlrshhom  bought  art  "wholesale"  when. 
In  reality,  he  was  buying  tn  voliune  to  help 
artists  he  knew.  In  later  years,  he  ha« 
restricted  lis  buying  In  depth,  to  those 
artiste  whose  work  he  likes.  He  will  not 
trade  or  seU  hla  purchases. 

Mr.  Hlrshhom  has  never  been  a  moth 
drawn  to  the  flame  of  prestige.  He  does  not 
collect  to  be  In  a  social  set.  Abram  Lerner, 
Mr.  Hlrshhom's  curator,  recalled  that  when 
he  started  In  hla  job  In  1865,  he  found  paint- 
ings In  cIo6ete  and  even  In  the  trunlc  of  an 
automobile.  Unlike  a  museum,  which 
usually  has  a  hlatorlcal  perspective,  Mr. 
Hlrshhom  has  always  bought  according  to 
his  taste. 

The  collector  was  bom  Aug.  11,  1890  In 
Mltau,  Latvia  the  twelfth  of  thirteen  chil- 
dren In  1905,  his  widowed  mother  brought 
the  family  to  a-ooklyn.  where  she  worked 
long  hours  for  $12  a  week. 

'Poverty  has  a  bitter  taste,"  Mr.  Hlrsh- 
hom said  years  later,  recalling  how  hla 
mother  wma  sent  to  the  hospital  when  a  ftr* 
gutted  their  tenement  on  Humboldt  Street, 
and   the   family   waa   dlaperaad    to   varloua 


homes  In  the  neighborhood.  "I  ate  garbage." 
When  he  was  14,  he  went  to  work  as  a 
Wall  Street  office  boy.  He  did  not  waste  time 
pollahlng  up  the  handle  of  the  big  front 
door;   Instead  he  studied  the  market. 

Three  years  later,  Mr.  Hlrshhom  had  made 
$158,000  on  an  Initial  $255  Investment.  He 
moved  his  mother  to  a  home  on  Long  Island 
and  seemed  to  be  on  his  way  to  pyennanent 
prosperity  aa  a  broker  on  the  Curb  Exchange 
But.  with  the  end  of  World  War  I.  he  guessed 
wrong  on  the  market  and  found  his  fortune 
had  Bhnmk  to  $4,000.  Mr.  Hlrshhom  says  he 
has  always  learned  by  his  mistakes.  At  any 
rate,  he  was  back  on  top  In  a  few  years  and 
mttatively  got  out  of  the  market  with  $4- 
mllllon  Just  before  It  broke  In  1929. 

A    tTRANICM    BONANZA 

Mr.  Hlrshhom  was  attracted  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  Canada,  bought  470  square  miles 
of  land  and,  by  1950,  was  mining  uranium. 
His  biggest  coup  occurred  In  1952.  On  the 
advice  of  Franc  Joubln,  a  geologist  who  had 
little  audience  elsewhere,  Mr.  Hlrshhom  se- 
cretly put  together  56.000  square  miles  of 
claims  In  Ontario's  Algoma  Basin  and  struck 
a  uranium  bonanza  in  Blind  River. 

His  Interest  in  art  was  never  a  result  of 
being  rich,  but  Ite  dimensions  are  rooted 
In  money.  When  he  was  a  child,  Mr.  Hlrsh- 
hom was  attracted  to  the  pictures  on  the 
Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company's  cal- 
endars. Aa  a  young  market  trader,  he  bought 
his  first  originals  from  an  artist  who  made 
etchings  of  Wall  Street  near  the  exchange. 

Mr.  Hlrshhom  lives  with  his  fourth  wife, 
Olga,  in  Greenwich.  He  Is  the  father  of  six 
children,  two  of  them  adopted,  and  li  a 
grandfather  several  times  over.  He  Is  board 
chairman  of  the  Callahan  Mining  Company, 
and  the  principal  stockholder  In  Prairie  Oil 
Royalties,  a  Canadian  concern. 

He  has  been  trying  to  follow  doctor's  orders 
to  take  It  easy,  but  finds  it  a  trial.  When 
he  appears  at  Parke-Bernet,  the  auctioneer 
knows  that  he  has  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  for 
the  little  man  with  the  expressive  face  who 
signals  vigorously  with  his  program.  If  there 
Is  any  doubt,  Mr.  Hlrshhom  lets  the  auc- 
tioneer know  what  he  Is  up  to.  He  calls  out 
his  bids  In  a  loud,  clear  voice. 

"He'a  a  tiger,"  an  old.  close  friend  said. 

HSt.  15123 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom  Museum  and  Sculp- 
ture Garden,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That — 

Skction  1.  (a)  The  area  boimded  by  Sev- 
enth Street.  Independence  Avenue.  Ninth 
Street,  and  Madison  Drive,  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  as  the  permanent 
site  of  a  museum  and  sculpture  garden  to  be 
used  exclusively  for  the  exhibition  of  worka 
of  art. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Regente  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  Is  authorized  to  remove 
any  existing  structure,  to  prepare  archltec- 
tviral  and  engineering  designs,  plans,  and 
specifications,  and  to  construct  a  suitable 
museum  and  sculpture  garden  for  the  use  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  within  the  area 
dealgnated  in  section  1(a)  of  this  Act. 

Sac.  2.  (a)  The  muaetun  and  sculpture  gar- 
den provided  for  by  thla  Act  shall  be  dealg- 
nated and  known  In  perpetuity  as  the  Joseph 
H.  Hlrshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture  Oar- 
den,  and  shall  be  a  free  public  museum  and 
sculpture  garden  xinder  the  administration  of 
the  Board  of  Regente  of  the  Smithsonian 
Inatltutlon. 

(b)  The  faith  of  the  United  States  la 
pledged  that  the  United  Stetea  ahall  provide 
such  funds  aa  may  be  nece^aary  for  the  up- 
keep, operation,  and  admlnutratlon  of  the 
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Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom  Museum  and  Sculpttire 
Garden. 

(c)  The  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden  shall  be  the  permanent 
home  of  the  collections  of  art  of  Joseph 
H.  Hlrshhom  and  the  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom 
Foundation,  and  shall  be  used  exclusively 
for  the  storage,  exhibition,  and  study  of 
works  of  art,  and  for  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom  Mu- 
seum and  Sculpture  Garden. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  There  Is  established  In  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  a  Board  of  Trustees 
to  be  known  as  the  Trustees  of  the  Joseph 
H.  Hlshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden, 
which  shall  provide  advice  and  assistance  to 
the  Board  of  Regente  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  on  all  matters  relating  to  the 
administration,  operation,  maintenance,  and 
preservation  of  the  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom  Mu- 
seum and  Sculpture  Garden;  and  which  shall 
have  the  sole  authority  (1)  to  purchase  or 
otherwise  acquire  (whether  by  gift,  exchange, 
or  other  means)  works  of  art  for  the  Joseph 
H.  Hlrshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture  Gar- 
den (U)  to  loan,  exchange,  sell,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  said  works  of  art,  and  (111)  to 
determine  policy  aa  to  the  method  of  dis- 
play of  the  works  of  art  contained  In  said 
museum  and  sculpture  garden. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  Chief  Jxistlce  of  the  United 
Stetes  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  who  shall  serve  as  ex  officio  mem- 
bers, and  eight  general  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed as  follows :  four  of  the  general  mem- 
bers first  taking  office  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  from 
among  nominations  submitted  by  Joseph  H. 
Hlrshhom  and  four  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  from  among  nominations  sub- 
mitted by  the  Board  of  Regente  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  The  general  members 
so  appointed  by  the  President  shall  have 
terms  expiring  one  each  on  July  1.  1968,  1969, 
1970,  1971,  1972,  1973,  1974,  and  1975  as  desig- 
nated by  the  President.  Successor  general 
members  (who  may  be  elected  from  among 
members  whose  terms  have  expired)  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  six  years,  except  that  a 
successor  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office 
of  his  predecessor  shall  be  chosen  only  for 
the  remainder  of  such  term.  Vacancies  oc- 
cvirrlng  among^  general  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom  Mu- 
seiun  and  Sculpture  Garden  shall  be  filled  by 
a  vote  of  not  less  than  four -fifths  of  the 
then  acting  members  of  the  Board  of  Trvis- 
tees. 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  of  Regente  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  and  duties  of  a  director  and. 
subject  to  his  supervision,  an  administrator 
and  two  cxirators  of  the  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhorn 
Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden,  none  of 
whose  appointment,  compensation,  or  duties 
shaU  be  subject  to  the  civil  service  laws  or 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
The  Board  of  Regente  may  employ  such  other 
officers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  efficient  administration,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Joseph  H.  Hlshhom 
Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  Includ- 
ing all  sums  necessary  for  planning  construc- 
tion, and  operating  the  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhorn 
Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden. 


COMMISSION  ON  OBSCENITY  AND 
PORNOGRAPHY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  AddaIbq]  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 


Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr  Speaker  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bUl  stn-kinp  :iie  crea- 
tion of  a  commlsdon  to  be  know^l  as  the 
Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornog- 
raphy. 

The  problem  of  obscenity  and  pomog- 
r«>hy  has  been  a  matter  of  national 
concern  for  some  time  and  continues 
dally  to  grow  worse. 

It  Is  my  contention  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  responsibility  to  in- 
vestigate the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion and  to  determine  whether  more  ef- 
fective methods  should  be  devised  to 
control  the  flow  of  materials  which  are 
harmful  to  the  pubUc.  particularly  to 
minors. 

Under  the  measure  I  have  offered,  a 
16-member  Commission  would  be 
created.  Of  this  number,  eight  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  four  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  four  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
I  would  like  to  emphasize.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  in  no  sense  is  this  a  measure  to  pro- 
vide censorship. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission, 
with  the  aid  of  leading  constitutional  law 
authorities,  to  analyze  laws  pertaining 
to  the  control  of  obscenity  and  pornog- 
raphy and  to  evaluate  and  recommend 
definitions  of  obscenity  and  pornography, 
and  to  ascertain  methods  used  In  the 
distribution  of  such  materials  and  to  ex- 
plore the  nature  of  the  trafiQc  In  them 
and  further  to  recommend  such  legis- 
lative, administrative,  or  other  appro- 
priate action  as  the  <:>ominission  holds 
necessary  to  regulate  the  flow  of  such 
traffic,  without  in  any  way  interfering 
with  constitutional  rights  . 

The  Commission  would  be  empowered 
to  hold  hearings  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  and  would  be  required  to  report 
its  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  Congress  no  later  than  January  31, 
1967. 

Members  of  this  body  are  well  aware 
of  the  confusion  created  by  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  involving  Ralph 
Ginzburg,  editor  of  the  pseudo  intellec- 
tual gloss  magazine,  Eros. 

The  High  Court  in  a  5-to-4  decision  up- 
held Ginzburg's  conviction  for  violating  a 
Federal  law  which  makes  It  a  crime  to 
introduce  obscene  material  in  the  malls. 
That  decision  established  a  new  law  by 
holding  for  the  first  time  that  courts  may 
look  outside  the  contents  of  a  book  itself 
to  determine  if  a  publication  is  obscene. 
In  other  words,  the  book  could  be  con- 
verted into  an  obscene  publication  if  the 
publisher  intended  it  to  be  salacious  or 
panderous. 

The  subject  of  obscenity  and  pornog- 
raphy is  not  one  that  I  am  discussing 
for  the  first  time  in  Congress.  As  far 
back  as  1961.  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civn  Service,  I 
joined  in  denouncing  these  evils  as  dead- 
ly to  the  mind  as  narcotics  and  I  do  so 
again  today.  A  year  later  I  appeared 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Rules  to 
support  a  measure  I  had  offered  calling 
for  a  full  investigation  of  aanplainta  re- 
garding production  and  distribution  of 
objectionable  motion  picture  and  related 
advertising. 


Ii  w£is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  one 
would  find  stuck  away  In  a  comer  of  a 
newspaper  page  a  small  sulvertisement 
calling  attention  to  a  suggestive  type 
movie.  Today,  however,  one  finds  page 
ads  containing  lurid  descriptions  and 
pictures. 

May  I  say  in  conclusion  that  my  flies 
today  contain  many  letters  from  worried 
parents  vigorously  protesting  the  por- 
nographic material  and  obscene  litera- 
ture which  Is  finding  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  their  young  schoolchildren. 

It  is  high  time  that  something  be  done 
to  find  means  to  halt  this  traffic. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCrE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Hardy  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Dovntmc) ,  for  today,  on 
account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  euiy  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gathings,  for  5  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Battin  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Rkid 
of  New  York>,  for  15  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Cahill  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Rkid 
of  New  Yorkt,  for  15  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  KuPFTRMAN  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rkto  of  New  York) ,  for  20  minutes,  on 
May  23 ;  to  revise  and.  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Ryan  for  30  minutes  on  May  19. 

Mr.  Addabbo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Vivian)  .  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matte: 


EXTTO^SION   OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  tn  the  Conorkssional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Love. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Shrtver. 

Mr.  BERRY. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GXJRNEY. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Vivian)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  SCHISLER. 

Mr.  WoLFT  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  McOrath. 
Mr.  Phaser. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 

title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 

and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8. 3463.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 

Congress  to  the  acceptance  of  osrtaln  gifts 
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and   decorationa   from   foreign   governments, 
arid  for  other  purpijees;  to  the  Committee  on 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIONED 

The  SPEAKER  announc'--d  his  signa- 
ture 'M  e.irolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

a  1098  An  act  to  amend  section  1(14)  (a) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  Insure  the 
adequacy  of  the  national  railroad  freight  car 
s'jpply,  and  far  other  purposes 

S.  1748  An  act  for  the  relief  of  VlrglUo 
Arosta-Martine?    and 

5  2696.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Abraham 
Ezeklel  Cohen. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  mation  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
^at  6  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
dav.  May  !9.  1966.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2415  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  U.ilted  Slates  transmitting  the  na- 
tional ocea:u>graph;,-  program  for  fiscal  year 
1967;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries 

2416  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau 
or  the  Budeet,  E.xecutivp  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, trausmittini?  the  seventh  annual  report 
on  the  user  charges  program  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  for  '.■sea;  year  1965.  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code: 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2417  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tenor,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  enter  Into  contxactfi  for  scienUflc 
and  technological  research,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AfTiilrs. 

2418.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Eleanor 
R.x^evelt  Memorial  Foundation,  transmit- 
ting the  third  annual  report  for  1966  ot  the 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  Memorial  Foundation,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  88-11; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2419  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  tran.=-mlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  authority  to  the  Sec- 
reUrv  of  Defense  t.;  acquire  properties  and 
provide  other  relief  f.ir  certain  homeowners 
whose  properties  are  .■situated  at  or  near  mili- 
tary Installations  which  have  been  ordered 
to  be  closed;  to  the  Comnuttee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 


REPORTS  OF  COM\nTTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  a^i  follows: 

Mr  ASPINALL:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  8  265.  an  act  to  au- 
thorize conveyance  of  certain  lands  to  the 
State  of  Utah  based  upon  fair  m.arket  value; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No  1640)'. 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  CELLER:  Comjnlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S    n57.     An  act  to  revise  existing  t)ail  prac- 


tices In  court*  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1641 )  Bef erred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hou.'ie  "m  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana:  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  13822. 
A  bill  to  provide  for  an  additional  Aaalstant 
Postmaster  General  to  further  the  research 
and  deTelop>ment  and  construction  engineer- 
ing programs  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1542).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MORRISON:  Committee  on  Poet  Of- 
fice and  CivU  Service.  HJl.  14904.  A  bUl 
to  revise  postal  rates  on  certain  fourth-class 
mall,  and  for  other  purposes;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1543).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 
HJt  15119.  A  bill  to  extend  and  Improve 
the   Federal-State    unemployment    comi)en- 
satlon  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By   Mr.   BTRNES   of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  15120.  A  bill  to  extend  and  improve 
the  Federal-State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion  program;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.R.  15121.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom  Museum 
and  Sctilpture  Garden,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  15122.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  the  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom  Musexmi 
and  Sculpttjre  Garden,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Conmalttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
H.R.  15123.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Joceph  H.  Hlrshhom  Museum 
and  Sculpture  Garden,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Wm-ks. 
By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
HJl.  15124.  A  bill  to  amend  section  816  of 
the   Agricultural   Adjustment   Act   of    1938, 
as  amended;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R,  15125.  A  bill  creating  a  Commission 
to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Obscen- 
ity and  Pornography;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin : 
H.R.  15126.  A  bill  to  promote  and  foster 
the  development  of  a  modern  merchant  ma- 
rine by  encouraging  the  orderly  replacement 
and  modernization  of  merchant  vessels,  and 
for  other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.R.  15127    A  bUI  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  paraplegia 
rehabilitation  allowance  of  $100  per  month 
for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War  n, 
or  the  Korean  conflict;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr,  EDWARDS  of  California: 
HJl.  16128.  A  bill  providing  for  fair  Jury 
selection  in  State  courts  and  tar  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  FOOARTY: 
H  R.  15129.  A   bill    to   amend   the   PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  special  assist- 
ance for  the  improvement  of  laboratory  ani- 
mal    facilities,     and     to    otherwise    assure 
humane  care  and  treatment   of  laboratory 
animals;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


ByMr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  15130.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary o(  the  Interior  to  convey  land  at  the  St 
Marks  and  Anclote  National  Wildlife  Refuges 
to  the  State  of  Florida  and  to  accept  some 
land  from  the  State  for  use  as  part  of  the 
Sanibel  National  Wildlife  Refuge;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

H.R.  16131.  A  blU  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1965  to  prohibit  certain  fees 
being   charged   in   connection   with   projects 
for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
ByMr.  KARSTEN: 
HJl.  15132.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expienses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.R.  16133.  A    bill    to    amend    the   Public 
Works   and   Economic   Development  Act  of 
1966  as  It  relates  to  those  areas  to  be  desig- 
nated as  redevelopment  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr,  MACKIE: 
H.R.  16134.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Water  PolluUon  Control  Act  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  programs  under  such  act;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJi.  15135.  A   bill   to  regulate    Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  O'KONSKI: 
Hit.  15136.  A    bill   to  promote   and    foster 
the    development    of    a    modem    merchant 
marine  by  encouraging  the  orderly  replace- 
ment and  modernization  of  merchant  ves- 
sels, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  PATTEN: 
HM.  15137.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Com- 
mittee on  Hvmaan  Rights  to  prepare  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  the  c^b- 
servance  of  the  year  1968  as  Internatloual 
Human  Rights  Year,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
H.R.  15138.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  coin- 
age of  proof  sets  of  subsidiary  silver  coins 
and  minor  coins  bearing  the  date  1966;  to 
the   Committee    on   Banking   and   Currency. 
By  Mr.  SECREST: 
H.R.  15139.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  902(b) 
and  902(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  reduce  the  50-percent  rt  ;ulrement 
to  25  percent  between  first  and  seer  nd  levels 
and  to  include  third -level  foreign   j'orpKjra- 
tlons  in  the  tax  credit  structure  if  the  25- 
percent  test  Is  met;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  ;     - 

By  Mr.  WHITENER: 
H.R.  15140.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of 
the  District  of  Colimibla  Redevelopment  Act 
of  1945,  to  authorize  early  land  acquisition 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  site  for  a  re- 
placement of  Shaw  Junior  High  School;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  WHTTTEN : 
H3. 15141.  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1965  to  prohibit  certain  fees 
being  charged  in  connection  with  projects  for 
navigation,  flood  control,  and  other  purpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF; 
H  Ji.  15142.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  32,  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  status  of  National 
Guard  technicians,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.  15143.  A  bill  to  make  certain  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  city  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
eligible  as  local  grants-in-aid  for  the  purpose 
of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  15144.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  payment  of 
postal  money  orders;   to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvUflarvloe. 
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By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 

H.R.  15145.  A  bin  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  prohibit 
assistance  to  any  country  which  is  6  months 
or  more  in  arrears  with  respect  to  payment 
of  Its  assessed  share  of  United  Nations  ex- 
penses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DOWNING: 

H.R.  16146.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  prop- 
erties within  the  Colonial  National  Historical 
Park,  in  Yorktown,  Va.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 

H.R.  15147.  A  bin  to  modify  the  authoriza- 
tion for  flood  protection  on  Alameda  Creek, 
Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

H.R.  15148.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commvml- 
catlons  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  obscene 
or  harassing  telephone  calls  In  commerce;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 

HJt.  15149.  A  bill  to  make  certain  ex]>endl- 
tures  of  the  city  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  eligible 
as  local  grants-in-aid  for  purposes  of  title  I 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  McVICKER: 

H.R.  15160.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
expenditures  made  by  the  city  of  Sheridan, 
Colo.,  shall  be  eligible  as  local  grants-in-aid 
for  purposes  of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr,  JONES  of  Missouri : 

HJl.  16151.  A  bill  to  permit  the  planting 
of  soybeans  In  lieu  of  cotton  In  certain  disas- 
ter areas  In  1966:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 

HJl.  15152.  A  bill  to  permit  the  planting  of 
soybeans  In  Ueu  of  cotton  In  certain  disaster 
areas  In  1966;  the  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  EVERETT: 

H.R.  15153.  A  bill  to  permit  the  planting  of 
soybeans  In  lieu  of  cotton  In  certain  disaster 
areas  in  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
cultTire. 

By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD : 

H.R.  16164.  A  bill  to  permit  the  planting  of 
soybeans  In  lieu  of  cotton  in  certain  disaster 
areas  In  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 

HJt.  15155.  A   bin   to   amend   section    103 
(d)  (3)    of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949;   to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  OATHINGS: 

HJt.  15166.  A  bin  to  amend  section  103 
(d)  (3)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  PASSMAN: 
B.R.  16167.  A   bin   to   amend   section    108 
(d)  (3)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  COOLEY: 
HJi.  16158.  A  bin  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DYAL: 
HJR.  15159.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  allowances  to  defray  commuting  exjienses 
of  clvlUan  employees  of  executive  agencies 
assigned  to  duty  at  remote  worksites,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MOELLER; 
H.R.  15160.  A  bin  to  provide  further  assist- 
ance to  farmers  suffering  crop  or  Uvestock 
losses  la  unprecedented  frosts  and  freezes 
In  1966,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  15181.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  to  require 
more  complete  disclosure  of  certain  Invest- 
ment transactions;  to  the  Committee  on  Eklu- 
catlon  and  Labor, 

By  Mr.  SCHISLER: 
HS,.  15162.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rursd  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  estab- 
lish REA  electrification  and  telephone  loan 
accounts  and  Federal  banks  for  rural  elec- 
tric and  rural  telephone  systems  to  provide 
supplemental  financing  for  the  rural  electri- 
fication and  rural  telephone  programs,  and 
for  other  pujrposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.J.  Res.  1144.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  begin- 
ning September  23,  1966,  as  Long  Island  Fair 
Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HALL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  657.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
public  Interest  the  administration  should  ( 1 ) 
cease  and  desist  In  Its  efforts  to  enforce  selec- 
tive economic  discrimination  ag^nst  Amer- 
ican farmers  and  ranchers  by  deliberately  de- 
pressing farm  prices,  and  (2)  use  the  various 
legislative  authorities  at  its  disposal  to  Im- 
prove and  enhance  farm  prices  In  order  to 
build  a  strong  and  viable  market  economy 
for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of  American 
and  free  world  prosperity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan: 
H.  Con.  Res.  658.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  In  the 
public  Interest  the  administration  should  (I) 
cease  and  desist  in  its  efforts  to  enforce  selec- 
tive economic  discrimination  against  Amer- 
ican farmers  and  ranchers  by  deliberately  de- 
pressing farm  prices,  and  (2)  use  the  various 
legislative  authorities  at  Its  disposal  to  Im- 


prove and  enhance  farm  prices  In  order  to 
build  a  strong  and  viable  market  economy 
for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of  American 
and  free  world  prosperity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

ByMr.  KING  of  Utah: 
H.  Con.  Res.  669.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lative to  parity  prices  from  agricultural  com- 
modities; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN : 
H.  Con.  Res.  660.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  ad- 
ministration should  cease  and  desist  In  Its 
efforts  to  enforce  selective  economic  discrimi- 
nation against  American  farmers  by  deliber- 
ately depressing  farm  prices,  and  that  exist- 
ing provisions  of  law  respecting  parity  of 
farm  prices  apply  to  all  agencies  of  the  Oov- 
erment;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  661.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  In  the 
public  Interest  the  administration  should  (1) 
cease  and  desist  In  Its  efforts  to  enforce  selec- 
tive economic  discrimination  against  Amer- 
ican farmers  and  ranchers  by  deliberately 
depressing  farm  prices,  and  (2)  use  the  vari- 
ous leg;lslative  authorities  at  its  disposal  to 
Improve  and  enhance  farm  prices  in  order  to 
build  a  strong  and  viable  market  economy 
for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of  American 
and  free  world  prosperity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.  Res.  866.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  Exchange  Services  from  New 
York  City;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  WHTTTEN: 
H.  Res.  867.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education'* 
poUcles  and  guldeUnes  on  school  desegrega- 
tion, and  to  stay  action  untU  such  study  U 
completed;  to  the  nommitf.ee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  15163.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  (rf  Emanuel 
Alalmo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida : 
H.R.  16164.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
A.  Kllnger,  his  wife,  Susanna  Kllnger,  and 
their  minor  chUdren,  Hledl  S.  Kllnger  and 
Rosellnd  Kllnger;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H  R.  15185.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gerald 
Lerine;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JudlcUry. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Imports  Threaten  Domestic  Cattle  Prices 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    SOtJTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  IS,  1966 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
great  alarm  and  fear  for  the  American 
cattleman  that  I  view  the  most  recent 
statistics  on  the  rapidly  Increasing  meat 
Imports  Into  this  country. 

..rt     iJ'.i  ,  .a'. 


Despite  legislation  to  curb  this  foreign 
Inflow  of  beef  and  veal,  the  imports  of 
these  meats  In  the  first  quarter  of  1966 
have  risen  by  more  than  20  percent.  Red 
meat  Imports,  all  types  of  meat,  are  up 
more  than  34  percent.  Indeed,  the  ad- 
ministration is  threatening  the  American 
cattlemen  with  economic  ruination  by  al- 
lowing meat  imports  to  go  unchecked. 

This  latest  import  flood  is  the  starting 
p(rfnt  of  another  bust  In  cattle  prices 
similar  to  the  1963  collapse  when  prices 
were  driven  to  their  lowest  level  in  years 
because  of  the  great  Influx  of  foreign 
beef.    This  flood  represents  the  newest 


chapter  In  the  administration's  merciless 
ccmipaign  to  beat  down  farm  prices.  We 
have  seen  the  price  of  nearly  every  com- 
modity forced  down  and  down  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Now  the 
American  cattleman  has  been  betrayed. 
Congress  passed  legislation  to  prohibit 
this  type  of  antifarmer  trade  policy,  and 
I  think  that  Congress  should  against  re- 
view this  problem  with  the  aim  of  impos- 
ing stricter  curbs  on  m^at  Imports,  before 
the  cattle  market  is  once  again  driven 
down  by  the  negligence  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 
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Letter  to  a  Dairy  Farmer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdat/,  May  18,  1966 

Mr,  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  my  distinguished  colleague.  Mel 
Laird,  has  written  a  letter  to  a  dairy 
farmer  friend  of  mine  which  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  all  my  colleagues 

Mel  L.^ird  represents  the  district  that 
produces  more  milk  and  ch.eese  than  any 
other  district  In  the  Congress  There- 
fore, he  is  particularly  well  qualified  to 
discuss  the  very^~  critical  problems  the 
dairy  farmer— and.  Indeed,  all  farmers — 
face  in  this  country  as  a  result  of  re- 
cent Johnson -Freeman  administration 
actions. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  Insert  Mel 
Laird's  letter  to  my  dairy  farmer  friend 
in  the  Record  at  this  point 
The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

House  or  REPitEsrNT\nvB8, 
W'a.s'!  ingtcm  D  C  ,  May  12,  1968. 
DtAR  Bob  One  out  of  every  nine  workers 
m  our  state  makes  his  living  in  agriculture. 
Our  district  leads  the  nation  In  the  produc- 
Uon  of  whole  mr.k  rhae.se  and  other  mlllt 
products  -Ahlle  .stiit«wide,  we  grow  more  hay. 
alfalfa,  sweet-corn  ar;d  peas  than  any  other 
.■itate. 

The  farm  policies  here  In  Washington  are 
set  by  a  Democratic  Administration  that 
controls  not  only  the  Executive  Branch  of  our 
Oovemment  but  also  the  Congress  by  a  two- 
to-one  majority  Many  feel  that  the  John- 
.lon-Freeman  farm  policies  of  recent  months 
ire  part  of  a  program  that  will  liquidate  the 
dairy   farmer   !n   Wisconsin, 

Today  contrary  to  the  gl.;w!ne  reports  we 
often  hear  from  Secretary  of  -Agriculture  Or- 
vUle  Freeman,  many  farmers  are  sutTemag. 
As  the  trend  continues  toward  larger  and 
.-nore  efficient  farms,  the  smaller  farmer 
without  the  capital  or  the  ability  to  expand 
Is  being  squeessed  out  of  business.  Moreover, 
the  return  that  the  famllv  farmer  gets  on  his 
investment  a.id  labor  Is  generally  poor. 

Lets  look  at  the  situation  that  our  dairy 
farmers  and  processors  a.re  facing  today 
thanks  largely  to  lll-ad\'lsed  grvernment  pol- 
icies In  recent  weeks  there  have  b<'«n  seven 
aiajor  indications  that  the  dairy  farmer  has 
become  the  "whipping  boy"  of  this 
Administration 

P^rst  the  President's  propoeal  In  his  budget 
messa*?e  to  cut  back  drastically  the  School 
Milk  and  School  Lunch  Programs  for  flscai 
1967 

Second,  the  Democratic  Administration's 
decision  to  put  substitutes  on  Armv  and  .\Ir 
Force  menus  Instead  of  butter 

Third.  President  Johnson's  press  confer- 
ence last  month  in  which  he  urged  the  na- 
Uon's  housewives  to  stop  using  dalrv  pnxl- 
ucts  as  one  way  of  curbing  the  rising  cciet 
of  living 

Fourth,  the  unrealistic  price  support  levrt 
of  »,3  50  per  hundred-weight  for  3  7  percent 
butterfat  milk  («3  31  for  3  5  milk)  This 
win  not  Insure  aa  adequate  supply  of  m,ll!c 
for  Wisconsin  dairy  plants  but  it  will  insure 
that  many  dairy  farmers  will  continue  to 
leave  the  land, 

Fifth,  the  opening  up  of  the  V  3.  market  t^ 
foreign  cheese  which  is  produced  under  sub- 
standard conditions  abroad.  Our  own  dairy 
farmers   and  producers   are   required   by  law 


to  meet  certain  sanitary  standards  and  can- 
not compete  with  cheap,  foreign  lmp>orts  pro- 
duced under  unsanitary  conditions  which  sell 
for  at  least  10  cents  below  the  UJ3.  price. 

Sixth,  the  Johnson -Freeman  decision  to 
ask  the  Tariff  Commission  to  allow  even 
greater  foreign  Imports  of  Cheddar  cheese 
Into  this  country  In  the  1966-1967  marketing 
year  which  begins  on  July  1,  1966. 

Seventh,  the  decision  to  restrict  exports  of 
cattle  hides,  calf  and  kip  skins  which  caused 
lower  domestic  livestock  prices. 

I  have  received  many  letters  from  our  dairy 
farmers.  Many  of  you  have  called  me  long- 
distance. On  my  visits  back  to  the  District, 
much  of  our  discussion  has  focused  on  the 
problems  you  are  facing. 

If  you  asked  me  to  stunmarize  the  main 
questions  you  have  raised  In  our  discussion. 
It  would  go  something  like  this:  "Mel,  Just 
what  are  those  boys  in  Washington  doing  to 
us  farmers  and  why?  Don't  they  realize  we 
are  paying  higher  prices  every  year  for  our 
farm  equipment?  Dont  they  know  we  are 
getting  a  lower  return  on  our  Investments 
because  of  Inflation  and  because  a  lot  of  the 
rise  In  food  prices  doesnt  find  its  way  back 
Into  the  farmer's  pocket?  What  are  they 
thinking  of  in  Washington,  anyway?"  These 
are  the  kinds  of  questions  you  are  asking, 
and  they  are  good  ones. 

There  Is  no  Justification  for  this  Adminis- 
tration to  single  out  our  farmers  as  the 
"whipping  boy"  for  InflaUon.  Tet,  this  Is 
precisely  what  the  Administration  here  in 
Washington  is  doing.  I  testified  late  last 
month  before  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  in 
opposition  to  the  Increased  quotas  for  Ched- 
dar cheese  that  the  Administration  has  pro- 
posed. I  urged  the  Commission  not  to  go 
along  with  making  our  farmers  the  "whip- 
ping boy"  for  Inflation,  pointing  out  that  be- 
cause these  foreign  producers  do  not  have  to 
meet  the  same  samtary  standards  you  do, 
they  win  bring  this  cheese  In  at  a  lower  price 
than  the  U.S.  price  and  that  this  will  drive 
our  prices  down. 

These  recent  policies  of  the  Democratic 
AdmliUstration  can  only  Increase  the  number 
of  our  farmers  who  are  leaving  dairying  for 
more  promising  ways  of  making  a  living.  I 
have  tried  repeatedly  to  impress  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  the  necessity  for  taking 
a  fairer  and  more  realistic  attitude  toward 
this  country's  farmers.  I  will  continue  to  do 
so.  My  own  program  for  Improving  Wiscon- 
sin's farm  Income  is  enclosed  with  this 
letter. 

Best  regards, 

Mklvin  R.  Laird, 
Jfember  of  Congress. 


Clerk  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  National 
Council  of  Churches.  The  five  points 
adopted  by  the  National  Council  are  sim- 
ilar to  poeitions  adopted  by  national 
Catholic  and  Jewish  groups.  The  five 
points  include: 

( 1 )  a  United  Nations-convened  peace  con- 
ference with  representation  by  all  Interested 
parties;  (2)  readiness  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  for  unconditional  discussion 
and  negotiation;  (3)  strict  adherence  on  the 
part  of  the  U.S.  to  the  policy  of  avoiding 
bombing  of  centers  of  population  In  North 
Viet  Nam;  (4)  increased  efforts  to  relieve  the 
desperate  plight  of  non-combatants  in  South 
Viet  Nam;  (5)  a  phased  withdrawal  of  all 
U.S.  troops  and  bases  from  Viet  Namese  ter- 
ritory, If  and  when  they  can  be  replaced  by 
adequate  International  peacekeeping  forces; 

The  search  for  peace  must  continue; 
every  available  means  must  be  explored. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  support  the  five  points 
enumerated  above  as  I  do. 
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Toward  a  Review  of  the  Draft — III 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON    DONALS  M.  FRASER 

?     M.'-rvESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  ilEPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday 


18, 1966 


Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speiaker,  this  after- 
noon's Washington  Evening  Star  carries 
the  headline:  "AU  Youth  Should  Serve, 
McNamara  Says."    The  story  reports: 

Every  young  person  should  give  two  years 
of  service  to  his  country,  either  In  mUitary 
service,  the  Peace  Corps,  or  some  other  vol- 
unteer development  work  at  home  or  abroad. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
said  today. 


Wo  iff     Endorses     National    Cooadl    of 
Churches  Formala  for  Peace  in  Viet- 


natrs 


EXTEa^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or    N-rW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTAITVKS 

Wednesday.  May  18. 1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  Vietnam  does  not  lend  itself  to  a 
black  or  white  solution;  we  must  con- 
stantly and  aggressively  search  for  new 
ways  to  bring  a  just  peace  to  that 
troubled  land.  I  have  not  seen  a  clearer 
articulation  of  a  general  road  to  follow 
towsu^  peace  in  Vietnam  than  that  out- 
lined by  Eugene  Carson  Blake,  stated 


The  need  for  review  of  our  draft  sys- 
tem has  been  evident  for  some  time. 
Secretary  McNamara 's  suggestion  will 
have  wide  support.  The  National  Service 
Conference  of  May  7.  1966,  in  New  York 
City,  discussed  this  same  suggestion.  A 
summary  of  that  conference  appears  on 
page  A2668  of  yesterday's  daily  Congres- 
sional Record. 

I  believe  that  the  foUov;lng  excerpt 
from  Secretary  McNamara's  speech  in 
Montreal  today  deserves  wide  notice: 
Excerpt  from  Address  bt  Robxbt  S.  McNa- 
mara   Before    the    Amxrican    Soctett    or 
Newspaper      EDrroRS,      Queen      Euzabeth 
Hotel,     MorfTREAL,     Canada,     Wednesdat, 
Mat   18,  1966 

With  respect  to  a  "community  of  effort"  let 
me  suggest  a  concrete  prop>o8al  for  our  own 
present  young  generation  In  the  United 
States. 

It  is  a  committed  and  dedicated  genera- 
tion: it  has  proven  that  in  Its  enormously 
Impressive  performance  In  the  Peace  Corps 
overseas;  and  in  Its  willingness  to  volunteer 
for  a  flnal  assault  on  such  poverty  and  lack 
of  opportunity  that  still  remain  In  otir  own 
country. 

As    matters   stand,    our   present  Selective 
Service  System  draws  on  only  a  minority  of 
eligible  young  men. 
That  is  an  IneqiUty. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  covtld  move  toward 
remedying   that   Inequity   by   asking   every 


young  person  in  the  United  States  to  give 
two  years  of  service  to  his  country — whether 
In  one  of  the  military  services.  In  the  Peace 
Corps,  or  in  some  other  volunteer  develop- 
mental work  at  home  or  abroad. 

We  could  encourage  other  countries  to  do 
the  same;  and  we  could  work  out  exchange 
programs — much  as  the  Peace  Corps  is  al- 
ready planning  to  do. 

While  this  is  not  an  altogethn  new  sug- 
gestion, it  has  been  criticized  as  Inappro- 
priate while  we  are  engaged  in  a  shooting 
war. 

But  I  believe  precisely  the  opposite  Is  the 
case.  It  is  more  appropriate  now  than  ever. 
For  it  would  underscore  what  our  whole 
purpose  is  In  Vietnam — and  Indeed  any- 
where In  the  world  where  coercion,  or  In- 
justice, or  lack  of  decent  opportunity  still 
holds  sway. 

It  would  make  meaningful  the  central  con- 
cept of  security:  a  world  of  decency  and 
development — where  every  man  can  feel  that 
his  personal  horizon  Is  rUnmed  with  hope. 


Hammonton's  100th  Birthday 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  McGRATH 

OF    NEW    JEB8ET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  18, 1966 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
lovely  city  of  Hammonton  is  marking  Its 
100th  anniversary  Saturday  evening  with 
a  community  wide  centennial  ball.  I  am 
pleased  to  pay  tribute  to  the  forward- 
looking  residents  of  Hammonton,  which 
is  located  in  Atlantic  County  in  New 
Jersey's  Second  Congressional  District, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

When  the  area  which  is  Hammonton 
today  was  first  settled  by  colonists,  it 
was  the  site  of  a  Leni-Lenape  Indian  vil- 
lage. In  1812,  a  settlement  was  founded 
by  William  Coflln  some  30  miles  east  of 
Philadelphia  smd  30  miles  from  the  coast. 
That  settlement  received  its  name  from 
CofiBn's  son's  name — John  Hammond 
Coffin. 

William  Coffin  brought  the  first  indus- 
try— a  sawmill — to  Hammonton  and 
shortly  after,  glass  manufacturing  began 
there.  Throughout  its  history.  Ham- 
monton has  been  a  center  of  glass  manu- 
facture, from  the  flasks  produced  In  the 
infancy  of  the  Industry  to  the  wide  va- 
riety of  glass  items  made  there  in  more 
recent  times. 

In  1866,  Hammonton  received  a  char- 
ter by  a  special  act  of  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature  and  was  ruled  by  a  president- 
and-council  form  of  government  until 
1907,  when  the  present  mayor-council 
form  was  adopted. 

Today,  a  century  after  Its  charter  was 
received,  Hammonton's  industrial  make- 
up Includes  agriculture — the  growing  of 
berries  and  vegetables,  principally — in 
addition  to  clothing  factories,  a  large 
pharmaceutical  plant,  cooky  faictorles, 
and  frozen  foods  plants. 

Located  in  the  center  of  New  Jersey's 
widest  section,  it  is  a  lovely  recreational 
area,  and  the  center  of  these  activities 
are  found  in  Hammonton  Lake  Park. 


The  residents  of  Hammonton,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mayor  Peter  Parisi, 
have  not  been  content  to  merely  review 
their  history  during  this  centennial  year, 
but  have  been  making  plans  for  future 
improvements  for  their  community — Im- 
provements which  will  rank  with  the  re- 
cent erection  of  a  new  hospital,  a  new 
junior-senior  high  school  and  new 
Protestant  and  Catholic  churches  in 
starting  Hammonton's  second   centur>'. 

As  Hammonton's  Representative  in  the 
Congress,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  this 
important  anniversary  in  Its  history. 


Truth  in  Packaging:  and  Truth  in  Lending 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18, 1966 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  17, 
I  Introduced  H.R.  15102,  a  measure 
called  truth  in  packaging  and  labeling 
and  H.R.  15101,  a  bill  better  known  as 
truth  in  lending. 

If  a  fair  packaging  and  labeling  bill 
were  enacted  into  law,  most  of  the  abuses 
called  deceptive  practices  would  become 
Illegal.  For  example,  among  three  sizes 
of  soap  powder  sold  by  the  same  manu- 
facturer, there  was  the  "king  size"  pack- 
age, containing  5  pounds,  11  ounces,  and 
costing  $1.33;  the  "giant  size,"  contain- 
ing 3  pounds,  SVz  ounces,  and  costing  79 
cents;  and  the  regular  size,  containing  1 
pound,  6  oimces,  at  a  cost  of  32  cents. 
It  Is  difficult  to  tell  at  a  glance  or  even  to 
figure  with  pencil  and  paper  which  is  the 
best  buy.  However,  "king  size"  and 
"giant  size"  suggest  a  bargain.  Long 
division  will  show  in  this  case  that  the 
best  buy  was  the  regular  size  package. 
Another  interesting  phenomenon  may  be 
witnessed  in  advertisements  which 
boldly  proclaim  "four  servings"  or  "six 
servings."  These  may  be  true  if  we  are 
serving  small  children  who  have  been 
nibbling  all  day  long,  but  if  the  product 
is  intended  to  be  seir^ed  to  adults,  then 
these  ads  are  grossly  misleading.  One 
of  the  most  common  complaints  of  con- 
sumers is  "slack  fill."  As  one  pamphlet 
on  packaging  p/actlces  stated,  "There's 
nothing  like  air  to  fill  a  package." 
Manufacturers  usually  excuse  slack  fill 
by  claims  that  the  product  settles  In  the 
box,  however,  slack  fill  goes  beyond  nor- 
mal settling  and  is  a  prevalent  practice. 

The  conventional  weapons  in  present 
legislation  were  not  designed  to  deal 
with  the  complexities  of  the  modem 
marketplace.  Instead,  they  were  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  occasional  decep- 
tion which  was  not  a  great  problem  when 
the  relatively  few  products  then  avail- 
able were  sold  across  the  counter  in  the 
neighborhood  store. 

Essentially,  present  law  fails  for  lack 
of  any  enforcible  authority  at  all,  or 
for  lack  of  authority  to  establish  gen- 


erally applicable  standards  of  inter- 
pretation. Where  authority  does  not 
technically  exist,  each  case  must  none- 
theless be  fought  out  Individually  with 
no  general  ground  rules  for  reference. 
It  Is  no  wonder  that  enforcement  Is  in- 
adequate and  it  can  never  become  ade- 
quate under  these  circumstances. 

It  is  therefore  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Congress  wtU  see  its  way  clear 
to  pass  a  fair  packaging  and  labeling 
bill  during  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  truth-in-lending  mesisure  would 
require  lenders  to  state  the  full  cost  of 
credit,  simply  and  clearly,  and  to  state 
it  before  any  credit  contract  is  signed. 
This  legislation  would  help  consumers 
budget  their  incomes  more  Intelligently, 
because  they  will  know  the  price  of  credit 
in  the  same  clear  terms  as  the  price  of 
milk  or  gasoline.  It  would  help  the  con- 
sumer in  that  he  could  compare  credit 
costs  so  he  could  shop  for  the  best  com- 
bination of  quality  and  price — Including 
all  of  the  charges  Involved.  It  would 
help  the  consumer  to  avoid  unscrupulous 
lenders  who  use  excessive  credit  charges 
and  other  sharp  practices. 

This  bill  will  also  help  the  legitimate 
lender  by  offering  protection  against  any 
competitor  who  seeks  to  gain  business  by 
misrepresenting  credit  costs.  It  will  in- 
sure the  fair  and  effective  competition 
that  legitimate  lenders  desire.  It  will  not 
regulate  the  cost  of  credit  itself,  or  inter- 
fere with  existing  laws.  It  will  not  re- 
duce the  volume  of  credit  or  dampen  the 
vigor  of  consumer  buying. 

This  legislation  will  right  the  balance 
of  legal  protection  l)etween  lenders  and 
borrowers  and  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
enact  this  measure  to  insure  that  the 
American  consumer  is  given  a  clear  price 
tag  when  he  shops  for  credit. 


'The  Day  of  die  Americans,'^  First  Ameri- 
can Book  on  the  Liberation  of  Dachan 
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Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  durliig 
this  period  when  many  of  our  soldiers  are 
again  In  the  field,  I  wish  to  commend  to 
Members  a  new  book  by  Nerln  E.  Gun, 
published  on  April  29  by  Fleet  Publish- 
ing Corp.,  of  New  York.  This  Is  "The 
I>ay  of  the  Americans,"  which  tells  the 
true  story  of  how  the  heroic  soldiers  of 
the  U.S.  Army  42d — Rainbow— and 
45th — Thunderblrd — EMvlslons  liberated 
the  Nazi  concentration  camp  in  Dachau, 
Germany,  on  April  29.  1945,  thereby  sav- 
ing the  life  of  the  author,  Mr.  Gun,  and 
many  thousands  of  other  innocent  pris- 
oners from  extermination  by  the  Nazis. 
Nerln  Gun  has  written  his  book  in  thanks 
to  these  American  soldiers,  "who  liber- 
ated, not  conquered." 

Nerin  Gun  is  a  naturalized  Aii.e.-,c4in 
citizen  who  lives  In  the  attractive  village 
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of  Sea  Cliff,  beautifully  set  on  the  New 
York  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound.  His 
father  was  a  Turkish  diplomat,  and  Mr. 
Gui^.  was  a  Turkish  national.  19  years 
old,  and  taking  a  course  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berhn  toward  a  law  degree,  when 
World  War  II  started.  He  took  a  job  as 
a  neutral  correspondent  for  Swiss,  and 
later  also  for  Turki.sh  news  services,  and 
at  19.  became  the  youngest  foreign  cor- 
respondent accredited  to  cover  World 
War  II  from  Berlin.  He  first  displeased 
the  Nazi  authorities  by  writing  a  story 
about  the  German  occupation  of  Paris 
which  was  cited  by  the  International  Red 
Cro.'is  :n  its  appeal  to  the  Nazis  for  more 
humane    treatment   of   Frenchmen. 

He  further  irritated  them  bv  making 
the  first  dispatch  from  the  field  predict- 
ing the  defeat  of  Hitler's  armies  during 
the  Nazi  Invasion  of  Ru.ss!a.  After  he 
filed  the  first  eyewitness  report  of  the 
atrocities  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto,  he  was 
imprisoned,  then  expelled  from  Germany 
by  the  personal  order  of  Hitler.  When 
later  covering  the  war  from  Hungary,  he 
was  again  Imprisoned,  and  was  falsely 
accased  by  the  Nazis  of  being  a  British 
Intelligence  agent,  though  never  tried. 
He  was  sent  to  a  series  of  prl.sons  and 
camps,  and  was  in  the  Dachau  cam.p.  un- 
der threat  of  execution,  when  thr  Ameri- 
cans liberated  the  Dachau  camp.  Nerln 
E.  Gun  and  Richard  Hottelet— now  the 
CBS  correspondent  at  the  L'nited  Na- 
tions— were  the  only  accredited  ioumal- 
ists  ever  Imprisoned  by  the  Nazis  exclu- 
sively for  stories  they  filed. 

While  in  Dachau.  Gun  was  a  member 
of  the  underground  resistance  commit- 
tee, and  his  duties  were  to  record  bv  a 
.stolen  camera  and  collection  of  docu- 
ments and  notes,  what  had  happened 
there,  in  case  the  Nazis  .succeeded  in  de- 
stroying other  evidence.  At  fir.st  oun 
thought  that  the  world  had  be^n  sufS- 
clently  told  of  the  record— at  Nurpmber^^ 
in  other  books.  But  no  book  about 
Dachau  has  ever  before  been  published 
In  this  country-.  And  when  Gun,  now  an 
American  citizen,  with  his  nativp  Ameri- 
can wife  revisited  Dachau  In  1964  20 
years  after  the  liberation,  he  found  that 
there  was  not  a  single  reminder  or  me- 
moria!  In  all  Dachau  of  the  fact  that  the 
.Americans  had  liberated  the  camp. 

He  found  that  the  young  people— and 
-some  of  the  adults— of  Dachau  were  re- 
luctant even  to  admit  that  the  camp  had 


young  daughter  live  In  Sea  Cliff  between 
hia  worldwide  trips  as  a  Journalist.  His 
previous  book,  "The  Red  Rosea  of  Texas." 
was  an  account,  written  for  Europeans, 
of  the  United  States  of  America  on  the 
day  of  President  Kennedys  assassina- 
tion. It  filled  the  vital  role  of  inform- 
ing the  English,  French,  Italians,  Ger- 
mans, and  people  of  a  number  of  other 
countries,  how  the  tragic  events  of  the 
assassination  affected  Americans — and 
it  also  gave  a  true  and  generous  portrait 
of  America  and  our  customs  to  other  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

That  a  man  like  Nerln  E.  Qim,  mem- 
ber of  a  distinguished  Turkish  intellec- 
tual family,  son  of  an  ItaUan  mother, 
educated  in  France  and  Germany,  and 
international  traveler  and  observer, 
would  choose  to  live  in  America,  and 
praise  this  Nation  and  our  institutions 
and  traditions  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy, is  evidence  of  the  great  vigor  of 
Americans,  both  In  our  national  history 
and  in  the  wide  dissemination  of  Amer- 
ican ideals.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  "The 
Day  of  the  Americans"  will  be  widely 
read  here,  as  It  will  be  abroad.  Library 
Journal,  a  distinguished  organ  of  com- 
ment on  books,  has  recommended  "The 
Day  of  the  Americans"  for  all  public 
libraries. 

John  Barkham  of  the  Saturday  Review 
has  caUed  the  book  genuinely  unusual. 
The  Mid-Century  Book  Society  will  dis- 
tribute It  to  thousands  of  American 
readers  as  an  April  book  club  selection. 
I  commend  It  to  Members  for  its  histori- 
cal testimony,  and  as  food  for  thought. 
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enthusiasm  and  energy  of  local  cltizena, 
8chooItea<*er8,  and  administrators,  and 
other  public  ofQcials. 

Because  what  we  do  this  year  with 
Headstart  will  be  measured  against  what 
was  achieved  during  the  program's  first 
year,  I  thought  It  might  be  wise  to  pause 
a  moment  to  look  back  at  last  year's 
pioneering  effort.  It  is  the  work  of  these 
educational  pioneers  that  pointed  us  in 
the  direction  of  success.  My  wife,  Caro- 
lyn, \lsited  the  Headstart  projects  In  the 
19th  Congressional  District  last  summer 
while  the  program  was  still  in  full  swing. 
Prom  August  2  through  August  5,  1965 
she,  along  with  Mrs.  Leo  F.  O'Brien,  wife 
of  the  State  representative  from  Gales- 
burg,  toured  the  Project  Headstart  pro- 
grams in  the  district.  Mrs.  Paul  Rink 
wife  of  the  State  representative  from' 
Rock  Island,  joined  Mrs.  Schlsler  and 
Mrs.  O'Brien  in  Mollne  and  Rock  Island. 

I  have  asked  my  wife  to  write  a  report 
on  their  findings.    Her  report  follows: 
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Project  Headstart  ib  19th  District  of 
Illinois 
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ever  e.xisted  as  an  Instrument  of  Nazi 
terror  and  extermination.  Some  even 
claimed  that  it  was  an  Invention  of  prop- 
aganda. He  realized  that  his  duty  to 
document  and  record,  wa.';  still  necessary 
and  unfulfilled  So  he  has  written  this 
brJliant  and  thought-provoking  book 
which  aiternaiesi  between  chapters  on  his 
experience.s  and  reflections  about  the 
continuing  meaning  to  the  world  of  the 
Nazi  terror. 

.s'erin  E.  Gun,  after  being  liberated 
from  Dachau,  resumed  his  career  as  a 
journalist  He  has  written  for  almost 
every  major  Euroix-an  magazine,  and  his 
arilcies  have  ap'X'ared  in  the  United 
States  in  Life,  This  Week.  Pageant,  and 
other  publication.';  He  became  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  In  1958  and  married  ah 
American.     He  and  his  wife  and  their 


HON.  GALE  SCHISLER 

or  cxiNoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18, 1966 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  that  has  been  highly  complimentary 
has  been  said  and  written  about  the 
success  of  Project  Headstart  nationally. 
This  is  one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  the 
war  on  poverty,  and  it  ranks  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  Gtovemment  pro- 
grams at  a  reasonable  cost. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  the  launching 
of  similar  programs  for  the  summer  of 
1966  in  large  and  small  communities 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  program 
will  be  broader  In  scope  and  coverage  this 
year  than  last.  It  will  Involve  more  stu- 
dents and  the  expenditure  of  more  funds. 
But  whatever  is  accomplished  in  1966 
will  be  based  on  the  Initial  successes 
achieved  last  year  when  Headstart  proj- 
ects were  undertaken  In  the  midst  of  a 
lot  of  predictions  that  they  would  not 
work.  They  did  work,  and  the  critics 
have  long  since  been  silenced.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  Critics  are 
now  In  the  forefront  with  cheers  because 
they,  too,  recognize  that  much  of  the 
success  of  Headstart  stems  from   the 


Report  or  Mes.  Oalk  Schisles  on  19th  Con- 
gressional District  Head  Start  Projects 
Pour  cities,  with  a  total  of  10  centers,  were 
Involved  In  the  Head  Start  projects  In  the 
19th  Congressional  District.  They  were 
Monmouth  (Warren  County),  Oalesburg 
(Knox  County),  and  Rock  Island  and  Mollne 
(Rock  Island  County) . 

Following  is  a  general  review  of  the  proj- 
ects Mrs.  Leo  O'Brien,  Mrs.  Paul  Rink,  and  I 
visited: 

Monday,  August  2,  we  vUlted  Monmouth 
Project  Head  Start  whose  sponsor  was  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  with  Dr.  Jay 
Ebersole  serving  as  the  principal  officer.  The 
project  was  held  at  one  center.  Harding 
School.  There  were  60  children  enrolled. 
Total  cost  of  the  program  was  $11,087.00. 
financed  by  a  non-federal  share  of  $1,187.00 
and  an  GEO  grant  of  $9,900.00.  The  school 
board  donated  most  of  the  school  facilities 
as  an  In-klnd  contribution.  The  community 
gave  full  support  to  the  project  by  contribut- 
ing time  and  talent  during  the  actual  school 
hours,  and  the  mothers  helped  by  making 
such  supplies  as  5>aste,  aprons,  pyalnts,  etc. 
Business  houses  gave  dlscoiints  on  toys,  sup- 
plies, and  food  as  their  contributions.  The 
distant  students  were  transported  to  and 
from  the  school  by  taxi  since  this  proved 
to  be  the  cheapest  mode  of  transportation. 
The  school  was  located  in  the  center  of  the 
area  where  most  of  the  eligible  students  re- 
sided, and  there  were  not  enough  living  far 
enough  away  to  hire  a  school  bus  to  trans- 
port the  distant  students. 

The  ages  of  the  children  ranged  from  3^ 
to  5V4  ytara.  Prom  their  budget,  the  pro- 
gram director  paid  custodial  fees,  staff  sal- 
aries, food  bills,  and  some  bills  for  school 
supplies.  Breakfast  and  a  hot  lunch  were 
included  in  the  morning's  schedule  for  each 
chUd.  A  typical  menu  included:  few 
lunch — chicken  caaserole,  creamed  peas,  cel- 
ery and  carrot  sticks,  peaches,  fruit  drink, 
bread  and  Jelly:  and  for  breakfast— milk  and 
cinnamon  rolls.  Listed  below  are  some  of 
the  persons  responsible  for  Monmouth  Head 
Start: 

Staff  dlr«ctor-teacher :  Mrs.  Carol  Bow- 
man. 

Teachers:  Mrs.  Margaret  Bratton.  Mrs. 
Karen  MllUron,  Mrs.  Karen  Squire. 

Parent- teacher  coordinator:  Mrs.  Agatha 
Oummerson. 

Nutritionist;  Mrs.  Ruth  Bunn. 

Secretary:   Mrs.  Jean  Klstler. 

Part-time  teachers:  Music,  Miss  Unda 
MUler;  physical  education.  Miss  Judy  Ander- 
son. 

Sp«ecb  therapist:  Miss  Carroll  Innskeep. 
Assistant   teachers:    Miss   Phyllis   Wallace, 
Mrs,  Jean  Wallace,  Miss  Alice  McClanahan, 


Miss  Padla  Merkham,  Mr.  Rodger  Kelly,  Mrs. 
Ada  Gaskill,  Miss  Diane  Lemmennan.  Mrs. 
Mary  Valentin. 
Principal  officer:  Dr.  Jay  Ebersole. 
Tuesday,  August  8,  we  visited  Galesburg 
Project  Head  Start,  whose  sponsor  was  the 
Community  Unit  School  District  No.  205 
vrtth  Dr.  Orval  L.  Trail  serving  as  the  princi- 
pal officer.  The  In-kind  contributions  by  the 
school  board  Included  the  iouz  centers  and ' 
most  of  the  school  facilities.  This  project 
was  operated  as  a  pre-school  rather  than  pre- 
klndergarten  because  there  Is  no  kinder- 
garten within  the  school  system.  Therefc«-e, 
most  of  the  play  equipment  had  to  be  pur- 
chased, although  some  things  were  donated. 
A  mld-mornlng  snack  was  provided  for  the 
children.  There  were  no  transportation 
problems  since  each  center  was  located  In  the 
area  where  the  students  lived.  There  were 
103  children  enrolled,  with  an  approximate 
dally  attendance  of  90.  There  were  14  pro- 
fessional staff  members,  a  few  paid  volun- 
teers and  many  volunteers.  The  total  cost  of 
the  program  was  $15,036.00,  Including  SI,' 
520.00  as  the  nonfederal  share  and  a  $13,516.00 
OEO  grant.  Following  Is  the  list  of  person- 
nel in  the  Galesburg  project: 

Director:  Mr.  Donald  Lohmar. 

Secretary:  Miss  Nancy  Olson. 

Teachers:  Mrs.  Carol  Hare,  Mrs.  La  Verne 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Marlene  Riley.  Mrs.  Betty 
Wallls.  Mrs.  WiUabell  H.  WUllams,  Mrs.  Jxidy 
Wilson. 

Assistant  teachers:  Mrs.  Geraldlne  Ander- 
son. Mrs.  Janice  Downard,  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Hanna,  Mrs.  Bernadine  Harris,  Mrs.  Carol 
Hlnkson,  Miss  Martha  Way. 

Teacher  aides:  Mrs.  Alberta  Bettlsworth, 
Miss  Joyce  Gohltnghorst,  Mrs.  June  Lewis. 
Miss  Kay  Watklns,  Miss  Diane  Wetherford. 
Miss  Kay  Zuck,  Miss  Judy  Ryberg. 

Principal  officer:  Dr.  Orval  L.  Trail. 

Wednesday,  August  4,  we  visited  Mollne 
Project  Head  Start  whose  sponsor  was  the 
Mollne  School  District  No.  40.  The  principal 
officer,  Mrs.  Ardath  Scott,  had  correlated  a 
similar  program  the  siunmer  before  which 
proved  to  be  quite  successful.  The  format 
for  the  1964  summer  program  was  used  as  a 
basis  for  the  1965  Project  Head  Start.  There 
were  105  children  enrolled,  averaging  97  daily 
attendance.  There  were  three  centers.  11  pro- 
fessional staff  members.  6  paid  non-residents, 
14  volunteer  residents,  and  approximately  8 
other  volunteers.  Since  there  Is  a  kinder- 
garten within  the  school  system,  the  program 
centered  around  pre-klndergarten  age  chil- 
dren. 

The  school  board  furnished  the  centers  and 
most  of  the  play  equipment.  The  total  cost 
of  the  project  was  $16,887.00,  which  was 
comprised  of  a  non-federal  share  of  $2,000.00 
and  an  OEO  grant  of  $14,887.00.  There  was 
also  an  adult  program  In  connection  with 
thlB  project.  The  mothers  met  once  a  week 
for  "coffee"  and  listened  to  doctors,  minis- 
ters, nutritionists,  educators,  etc..  discuss 
religious  training  and  problems,  legal  prob- 
lems, goals  of  the  Head  Start  program,  meal 
planning  and  preparation,  home  planning, 
psychological  problems,  medical  problems, 
and  physical  health  of  the  children.  Fol- 
lowing Is  the  list  of  personnel  responsible 
with  the  Mollne  Head  Start  Project: 

Director-principal  officer:  Mrs.  Ardath  K. 
Scott. 

Teachers:  Mrs.  Vema  Gall  Johnson,  Mrs. 
Jewell  Hlgdon,  Mrs.  Helen  Byrne,  Mrs.  Sara 
Jane  DeLeon.  Mrs.  Ruth  Peterson,  Mrs.  Elsie 
Hagberg.  Mrs.  Eunice  Bennett. 

Social  worker:    Mrs.  Betty  Reeves. 

Psychologist:   Mr.  Robert  Johnson. 

Nurse:   Mrs.  Frances  Lawless. 

Clerk:  Mrs.  Ruth  Rosenberg. 

Doctors:  Dr.  J.  R.  Goran,  Dr.  Earl  H.  Clark. 

Thursday,  August  6.  we  visited  Rock.  Island 
Project  Head  Start,  sponsored  by  Rock  Island 


fOT  Head  Start,  whose  principal  officer  wus 
Mr.  Raymond  P.  Botch,  City  Manager.  The 
city  hall  kept  books  for  the  project  and  the 
school  board  provided  the  two  centers  and 
most  of  the  faculties  for  the  program.  There 
were  106  pre-klndergarten  (ages  i\i,  to  5V4) 
children  enrolled.  The  total  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram was  $18,418.00,  with  $1,855.00  as  the 
non-federal  share  and  $16,6<J3.00  as  the  OEO 
grant.  The  children  were  served  a  break- 
fast snack  and  a  hot  lunch  laefore  going 
home.  There  were  no  transportation  prob- 
lems since  the  schools  were  located  In  the 
area  where  the  children  resided.  Listed  be- 
low are  the  persons  and  organizations  who 
helped  with  the  Rock  Island  Head  Start 
Project: 
Principal  officer:  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Botch. 
Director:  Mrs.  Holse  Smith. 
Teachers:  Mrs.  Jane  Adams,  Mrs.  Helen 
Bellinger.  Miss  Bertha  Dexhelmer,  Miss  Judy 
Hunlgan.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Nelson,  Miss  Judy 
Varner.  Miss  Nancy  Stone. 

Nurse:  Mrs.  Florence  McLaughlin. 
Social  worker:  Miss  Mabel  Lawler. 
Secretwies :  Miss  Marilyn  Becke,  Miss  Rene 
Nelson. 

Cafeteria  staff:  Mrs.  Kathryn  Stechalln. 
Mrs.  Mamie  Jones,  Mrs.  Lydla  Morrison,  Mrs. 
Roselle  Jackson.  Mrs.  Paxillne  Woods. 

Paid  workers:  Mr.  William  Eye,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Nelson. 

NelghlKirhood  volunteers:  Mrs.  W.  A.  Flan- 
agan, Mrs.  Max  Heber.  Mrs.  R.  A.  Kemble. 
Mrs.  Herbert  Lowry,  Mrs.  Muriel  McElrath. 
Miss  Carolyn  Moore.  Miss  Linda  Moore. 

Other  volunteers:  Miss  Marguerite  Down- 
ing, Miss  Maxlne  Frye,  Mrs.  Howard  Goff. 
Miss  Pamela  Good,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Hance.  Mlfls 
Merrill  Harris,  Miss  Pern  Hawks,  Mrs.  Clar- 
ence E.  Hodson,  Miss  Edna  Horst,  Mrs.  Lester 
King.  Mrs.  W.  S.  Melllsh,  Mrs.  Henry  Miles, 
Miss  Marcla  Moore,  Mrs.  Eugene  Moses,  Mrs. 
Louis  Orwltz,  Miss  Sally  Plerceson.  Mrs.  Eve- 
lyn Schroeder,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Sundquist.  Mrs. 
Robert  Wellman,  Mr.  Walter  Kolloff,  Mr.  Wil- 
bur Lartz,  Mr.  Paul  Sulser,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Good.  Mrs.  David  Isaacson,  Mrs.  Lois  Mitchell, 
Miss  Virginia  Cale.  Mlfls  Kit  Dlzotell,  Mrs. 
Charles  O.  Austin. 

Custodians:  Mr.  Arthur  Anderson,  Mr. 
Sylvester  Fluegel,  Mr.  Richard  Kaskadden. 
Mr.  Dean  Paulson. 

Volunteer  nurses:  Miss  Frances  Downing, 
Mrs.  Gerald  Sutton. 

Volunteer  social  worker:  Miss  Margaret 
Brooks. 

Voliuiteer  teachers:  Mrs.  Joan  Bryant.  Mrs. 
Bonnie  Griffith,  Mrs.  Ruth  Kettering.  Mrs. 
Eugene  Morris.  Mrs,  Roeeen  Rapley.  Miss 
Betty  Schreltllng,  Mrs.  Betty  Peal. 

Voltrnteer  medical  assistants :  Mrs.  Richard 
Edwards,  Mr.  Paul  Hawthorn,  Podiatrists"  As- 
sociation, Visiting  Nurses  Association,  Polio 
Foundation,  Public  Health  Office. 

Stores  who  donated ;  The  Book  Nook,  Eng- 
man's  Drug  Store,  McHugh  Pharmacy,  Mc- 
Plke  Drug  Company,  Schlegel  Drug  Store. 
Schneider's  Drug  Store,  Athletic  Shop. 

Junior  volunteers:  Tom  Adams,  Sharon 
Allen.  Stephanie  Allen,  Gail  Andlch.  Kathy 
Cain.  Wllda  Cannon.  Linda  Golden,  Brenda 
Jones,  Mary  Kemble,  Tom  Kemble,  Janet 
Lockhart.  Vickl  Marshall,  Jill  Robbons.  Sheryl 
Walkup,  Marilyn  Workhelser.  Ruth  Ann  Mor- 
ris, Colleen  Kelly. 

Headstart  committee  members:  Miss  Mary 
HUl.  Miss  Johanna  Casey,  Miss  Louise  Deck- 
ers, Mr.  Ken  Koch,  Mr.  David  WUlmlng,  Rev. 
Henry  Warkentin,  Mr.  Robert  Slnnett,  Mr. 
Frederick  Patton,  Mr.  Pete  Pappas.  Mr.  Dale 
Holmgraln,  Mrs.  Gary  Hodson,  Mayor  James 
H.  Haymaker,  Mrs.  Walter  Congdon,  Mr.  Ray- 
mond P.  Botch,  Mr,  Vernon  WUiters.  Mrs. 
Walter  Klmmel. 

Rock  Island  Board  of  Education:  Mr.  Wil- 
liam C.  Bell;  Mr.  Ted  Arnold;  Mr.  Max  Lar- 
son; Mr.  Earl  H.  Hanson,  Superintendent; 
Mr.  Charles  Austin.  Assistant  Superintend- 


ent; Mr.  Virgil  R.  Helms,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent. 

Others  who  helped:  Mr.  Jack  Mosenfelder, 
Nlabi  Zoo.  Stone's  Apple  Farm,  Mr.  Lee  Say- 
lor,  Mr.  James  McMillan.  Rock  Island  County 
Department  of  Public  Aid,  Arsenal  Courts 
Office,  Mrs.  R.  E.  Cale,  Central  Fire  Station. 

Listed  below  are  some  general  commenta 
based   on  observations  in  each  city: 

1.  Much  of  the  success  of  each  project  de- 
rived from  the  marvelous  staff  Involved  In 
each  project.  Everyone  showed  much  en- 
thusiasm toward  the  goals  and  work  with 
the  children  and  with  the  program. 

2.  The  length  of  the  program  varied  from 
seven  to  eight  weeks.  In  some  cases,  the 
staff  had  an  orientation  week  before  actually 
starting  classes. 

3.  Recruitment  of  the  children  wa« 
achieved  through  the  school  principal, 
school  nurse,  Department  of  Public  Aid, 
ADC   lists,   etc. 

4.  Attendance  was  very  good,  which  was 
very  encouraging  to  the  staff. 

5.  Good  community  and  area  response  re- 
sulted whenever  help  was  solicited. 

6.  There  was  lack  of  time  to  acquaint  the 
entire  community  with  the  local  piojects. 
In  some  cases,  news  media  did  not  have  time 
or  the  staff  to  tell  the  story  as  fully  or  as 
often  as  they  could  have.  However,  we  noti- 
fied radio,  television  and  newspajiers  In 
each  of  the  four  cities  when  and  where  we 
would  be.  Generally  speaking,  our  vls'ts  . 
were  received  very  well  by  the  news  media. 

7.  Some  problems  were  created  when  sup- 
plies and  forms  were  late  in  arriving.  Some 
items  arrived  several  weeks  after  the  pro- 
gram had  been  started. 

8.  Field  tripe  Included  visits  to  farm*, 
orchards,  airports,  fairs,  zoos  (where  avail- 
able), business  establishments,  restaurants, 
and  dairies.  Some  trips  Included  the  fixe 
station,  and  In  some  cases  the  postmen 
visited  the  centers  to  explain  their  duties. 

9.  Some  professional  medical  skills  were 
donated  In  part,  and  children  were  given 
dental  and  medical  examinations,  often  for 
the  first  time. 

10.  Professional  staffs  are  hopefiU  that 
more  communities  will  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  offered  by  Head  Start. 
They  were  so  gratefvil  and  pleased  with  the 
records  established  by  children  In  this  par- 
ticular age  group  and  economic  background. 

11.  The  continuing  enthusiasm  of  staff 
members  was  demonstrated  by  their  plans 
to  make  talks  and  show  slides  throughout 
the  1965-66  school  year  before  community 
groups  to  tell  the  story  of  their  achievements 
and  the  chldlren's  progress  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1965. 

12.  On  the  basis  of  our  tour,  we  can  predict 
a  bright  future  for  Project  Bead  Start,  both 
In  the  19th  Congresaional  District  of  IlUnols 
and  throughout  the  cotintry. 

Mrs.  Gale  Schislxs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  call 
attention  to  a  letter  I  received  from  Mrs. 
La  Verne  Johnson,  of  Qaleeburg,  who  was 
one  of  the  teachers  in  the  Gralesburg.  111., 
Headstart  project.    Mrs.  Johnson  s  sum- 
mary conveys  the  enthusiasm  and  inter- 
est of  all  who  were  engaged  in  making 
these  programs  successful  throughout  the 
19th  District.    Her  letter  follows: 
The  Honorable  Gale  Schislb, 
House  of  RepTisentatlves, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Schisler:  I  was  very 
happy  and  fortunate  to  have  been  a  part  of 
the  Headstart  program.  I  feel  both  the  pu- 
frtls  and  the  teacher  were  benefited.  By  the 
time  school  started,  the  pupils  were  oriented 
for  a  classroom  situation  and  their  horizons 
had  been  broadened  due  to   this  program. 
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Z^dU^f  wS'br=?ore"n:e:^lnX"''°'"  ?^^''  *  ««°1^«  "^d  '^^^  interest  feel  It  cannot  be  expanded  without  L  much 

nua  progr^n  ais,.  afforded  an  o^ortunity  ^representative  government  and  legls-  abu»e. 

to  aeu^c^  casea  needing  specla.  '.eating   both  '^"Ve  affairs.                                                                                                  

physical   and  meiual      If  need   be    student*  "^^   V^^  ^ly    1966  opinion    poll   was  .,,   ^  nUdo^e  class  statu*  has  about  had  It. 

could  be  tested  m  advance  f.^^r  spe.-lal  edu-  sent  to  approximately  94,000  citizens  in  in™^  insurance  savings  are  depreciated  to 

However     the    teachers    feit    the    program  T          aao^^sing  envelopes   from   tele-  "The  Great  Society  overwhelms  me.     I've 

should    have   ended    the   last   of   July.     The  P"°"®    Olrectorles.     More     than     16,000  lieard  thero  two  words  now  for  quite  a  while 

weat.ner  Aaa  hot  and  the  pupils  were  bushed.  <luestionnalres  have  been  returned;  and  ^'^'^  ^^  sti"  iiot  sure  just  what  they  mean." 

We   felt   il  there   were   a   local   workshop   for  tabulations  have  been  completed.      Hun-  ABOUT  THE  QUKSTiONNAlRB 

the   teachers,  rather  than  a  week  In  college,  dreds  included  personal  letters  or  notes  I  have  very  little  faith  that  this  letter  will 

t1;:^o^.^'  '°"^''  r^-^rj^"^'     ^'*'^"'  ^^  ^^^ch  they  explained  their  positions,  ever  arrive  Tt  the  CoSris^s  desk  SS 

'^onf^t''^;:ZlX't',:^l"''''  ^'^  '"""  *"^  '"^"y  informed  me  of  other  alter-  would  imagine  the  fav^rab^^ds  on  ^ 

a"    'Lprued  "hi  d-en  werf  p   t  ^t^T^"  ^^"^««  ^  «"^  ""<=*»!  questions  as  Viet-  reading  It  would  be  more  astronomical  th^ 

Bv  tharfmeL    children  L'wet-^-^f^^^^  "*'"•     FoUowing  is  a  sampling  Of  some  l^'  °^^r  of  doUars  being  spent  on  both 

enu  who  go  off  by  themselves  and  leave  am-  °^  ^^  comments  and  excerpts  from  let-  comblnL                    *°'*  **"*  ^^^'^  Program 

ter  in  charge     The  famiues  where  only  the  ^^  which  accompanied  the   question-  

.•ather   l£   left   In    the   family,  and  he  works  naires  from  constituents:  t  got  votir  iPtt/.T  ^n^o.  r^,.  r„„ 

to  maintain  a  life  for  four  or  Ave  children                                     ^  ,  t      ^°^J°}^  J"**'^  asking  for  my  assistance. 

The   insta:.ce«   where   bot^  t^e  moSer  and  ,                          °''  ""^  ~^  lu^^  ^1^11',  "*''''  ^'  7°".  ^"^^^  ^  ''°-    ^ 

father  work  and  do  not  have  time  to  give  ^  sometimes   think  we  would   have  been  "^"^  "^^  "«  ^  a°  a^lul  mix  up. 

their   children   the   proper   head   .start      The  n^^ch  better  off  to  train  missionaries,  doc-         .,    ^i.      ^    ^           

children  from  these  are  deprived  of  the  slm-  ^"-   *^-   *°  *»*  ««'^'^  ^  *^elp  these  people.  "7  thanks  for  your  opinion  poll.     Without 

pie  experiences  that  mean  so  much  to  a  child  ™*^"'  "****  «^°"  *^<1  ammunition.  Its  gentle  nudge  I  would  have  confined  my- 

These   little   exper^e-res  mean  a  lot  Inthe                                           grousing  to  the  fellows  at  work,  and 

classroom  for  pee-'  Iccep'ance  '^  the  question  of  Viet  Nam.  It  Is  ImpoB-  ne^e^-^d  the  experience  of  writing  to  my 

All  m  all.  Project  Headsiart  Is  a  tremen-  ^i.**'"  ***  *>""^  ^°^  without  showing  the  worid  f°°^ttf^*°-     '^^^    ^°^    *<»    doing    your 

dous  Idea,  and   It  represents  an  advance  In  J^**  "^^  """^  ^'^  undependable  nation,  not  to  Job  so  that  I  can  do  mine. 

Mr     Speaker,    as    a    former    school-  tboee  we  have  engaged  to  protect.   We  should  questiormaires  which  were  returned  to 

-.eacher  and  pnncipal,  I  would  like  to  add  ^e    viniling    to    negotiate— but    only    from  my  office: 

my    personal    endorsement    for    Project  strength— and   with   no   thought    of   giving  Annxjal  4th  District  Opinion  Poll  Rxstjlts 

Headstart.     I    have    always    been    con-  f^"^  *"  ^^"^  "  possible  of  the  rights  of  [Answers  m  oercenti 

vmced  that  the  early  vears  of^-ainine  ^^°fv    "^^   protect-but   rather  of   securing  [Answers  m  percent) 

».<.  fv>     1  ^i"C  caiiy    .veart,  oi    ..aiTung  to  them  full  enjoyment  of  those  rtifhta  Vietnam 

start  ranKs  at  the  head  of  the  list  m  im-  we  are  supporting  a  corrupt  Salgon  govern-  levels  while  keeping  the  door  open  for  nego- 

portance    oecause    it    has    advantage    of  n^ent  which  does  not  have  the  support  of  tlated  settlement? 

training  children  who  are  most  hkelv  to  *^"  Vietnamese  people.    The  best  choice  is  Yes g,  - 

need  additional  help  in  orde-  to  bring  °°*  ^  ^*^*'  ^'^*  ^  *be  first  place.     But  No 1                ~ ""'  94" « 

them  up  to  a  par  with  more  fortunate  '^"*'^''»^  '«  ^°  answer  at  thU  point.  No  answer.. ..."..I""""'"  13'. 5 

'rfh^t.               j»,^,  ^  ^^'  more  bombing  of  North  Viet  Nam  ^'  '^  ^°^  favor  escalation  of  the  war  In 

It  has  been  said.  Mr    Speaker,  that  a  should  be  done  on  the  lines  of  oommunl^  Viet  Nam  to  seek  military  victory? 

teacher  s  influence  never  stops:  it  affects  tlon  and  I  feel  we  should  mine  Its  big  har-     Yes 49  4 

eternity.     ETveryone  engaged  m  the  plo-  bor,  I  believe  it  is  In  the  Bay  of  Tonkin.            No Ji'.'.'.ll 33' s 

neerlng  Headstart  projects  of  1965  have  No  answer I""""'  16  8 

a  rlKht  to  be  proud  of  the  Influence  *hplr  ^  think  the  war  effort  in  Viet  Nam  should        1   r^ ,         _^^^ 

contributions  Will  have  S.  tSe  futurelj  ^T'^^T  f"*^  'l""^  ''  ^^  "^  "^  "^^  Ja^JyVi^uo'^^f'''"'^''  ''°'^  ""'''  ""^ 

the  children  they  trained  move  into  the  CoUaid ^t  if Jn?  ^'''  «mg  to  seek  a  ^-«- *ny  condlUons? 

mainstream  of  our  educational  svstem.  ^''K^"***! »«">«»•«»■                                         „" " Jrl 

ON  rocAL  POLicT  No  an"s;;«:::::: Ill 

— — — ^^—                               The  dendt  spending  that  la  now  going  on  roMtrv  ..oTTrV 

should  be  sharply  cut  back  or  deferred.    What  ^    „                roREioN  polict 

Kansai  Foartk  rnnirr**«;ni..l  n;.»,:.»         «°*^  **  *  Q^^t  Society  if  it  is  a  Bankrupt  r?  ^°^  '*'°'  Increasing  U.S.  food  shlp- 

ivansBi  roaru  Con^etllonal  Uistnct         society?                                                xx»"*jui»i,  ments  to  hungry  nations  abroad? 

1966  Opinion  Poll  Rejulti  Yes 53.7 

The  expression,   "threatened  Inflation"  Is     ^° 81  8 

P^,_^                         „^,,^^^  getting    to   be   a   sick   theme.     Inflation   Is     ^°  answer iq.O 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ^^}^^-^  »>-  -w  and  growing  momen-  5.  Do  you  favor  an  International  Educa- 

HON  GARNER  E   SHRI VER  r.  —  ^^  ^-^^^  *'' """"""  °'  '""'"'^  ^ '"' 

I1V711.   UAAnCA   t.    OnniVtK  if  we  are   to   Increase  our  strength   and  yL 

or  KANSAS  help  the  poverty  people  of  our  land,  then  no  '^ ' **'* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE?  ^   suppose    we    Will    have    to    continue   our  No'aMwpr  t?"  - 

deficit  spending  and  raise  taxes      However  answer jq  3 

weanesdav.  May  18.  2  966  there  surely  should  be  some  way  to  cut  out         6-  Do  you  favor  an  International  Health 

Mr    SHRPVER.     Mr    Speaker    it   has     "'*°««««ary  spending.     The  biggest  saving     Act  to  fight  disease  abroad? 

been  my  practice  since  coming  to  Con-  ^^aS"?^  H^'^n!^*""* ''"' ^°'*'8^  »»'•     "^^ 61.1 

gress  to  send  to  my  constituent'.  In  liie  ^  ^                  entirety.                                       no. "—  |^;^ 

Fourth  Copgresslonal  District  of  Kansas  °*'  ""  *'"*^  soctrrr   and   othxs  mattxes     No  answer 114 

a  questionnaire  on  several  of  the  major  .   ^  *  '^'^°^  ^*^  »  «aaU  buslneae  It  seems  7.  Do  you  favor  reduction  or  eUmlnatlon 

Issues  facing  our  Nation  on  the  foreign  ff  „^*  tjj**  ^^,  Administration  is  making  in  U.S.  foreign  aid  to  countries  that  contln- 

and  domestic  fronts.     It  has  been  vPry  "  '*^  '"'"'='''*  *°  °^«  *  ^^^^-  ^"^"y  *»ave  failed   to  support   U.S.   foreign 

helpful  and  enlightening  to  me  t<.  receive  ont  h,r«   th.  .^*7Z^^  policy  objectives? 

the    opinions    and    addiUonal    views   of  be°^' mu^k^SeC-n^^e'^d'^.i^     l^ - " «•  » 

thousands  of  citizens.  It  is  gratifjiiig  to  pensive  for  the  good  it  ^i  {IS  cSSoS;  So"".iiw^v.v::.v:::::"""""/;:::"8:  J 
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TOCAL  poucT  trict,  have  paid  what  I  consider  a  truly  tial  source  of  trouble  to  the  rest  of  the 

8  DO  you  favor  continuing  deficit  spend-  great   tribute  to  our  young   American  worid  and  Its  P«ace  and  well  being. 

ing  in  oMer  to  meet  rlsingdefense  costVand  soldiers  who  now  are  fighting  in  far-off  There  is  not  the  time  or  space  nor  is 
funding  of  Great  Society  domestic  programs?  Vietnam.  ^^  appropriate  here,  to  relate  the  iinpor- 
Yes  „  16- 1  Since  I  have  been  serving  in  Con-  tance  of  the  project  of  these„ school- 
No             - "ra-O  gress    I  caimot  remember  an  example,  children  to  the  commitment  of  this  Na- 

No  answer n't  by  any  group  of  my  constituents,  of  a  tlon  to  the  preservation  of  peace  in  our 

9  TO  counter  Inflation,  should  Congress-  keener  awareness  of  a  great  national  is-  troubled  world.  But  there  is  an  impor- 
ts) Defer  and/or  cut  back  spending?  sue  affecting  the  Uves  of  all  of  us,  the  tant  relation.  For  the  teachers  of  this 
'                                                         78  7  future  of  the  Nation,  and  Indeed  of  our  school  are  motivaUng  their  pupils  in  an 

xes I""'II  11.8  world  awareness  of  the  commitment  of  this 

No  answer"!""""!""!"""— --    9'.  6  Those  boys,  thousands  of  miles  from  great  Nation  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 

,h>  R^i„tax«i?  home,  fighting  their  way  through  jungles  the  preservation  of  world  peace. 

(b)  Raise  taxes ^  ^  ^  strange  land,  must  often  wonder        I  can  think  of  no  greater  contribution 

3" - 61  2  whether  their  sacrifices  are  being  ap-  that  these  teachers  can  make  to  these 

No'^Bwer " ' 20.8  predated.     Especially  they  must  do  so  great  goals  of  the  United  States. 

«o«^o                           ^^^^  ^^y  ^^^  ^j  draft-card  burnings.        I  just  wish  we  had  hundreds  of  thou- 

(c)  Increase  government  authority  to  reg-  gjyjjgnj.  protests  peace  marches  on  sands  of  similar  teachers  in  our  schools 
ulate  wages  and  prices?  Washington,  and  even  some  of  the  debate  everywhere  throughout  our  land. 

Yes ^^-^  here  in  Congress.                                                   Temple   Israel    Nursery-Kindergarten   has 

No ■  As  Memorial  Day  approaches,  this  ts  a  been  in  existence  for  9  years.    Our  school  Is 

No  answer ^^^  ^  remember  and  honor;   for  the  available  to  the  children  of  members  of  our 

GENERAL  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  confllct  In  Vietnam  is  congregation,  and  U  also  open  to  any  others 

10.  Do  you  favor  Increasing  the  minimum  .  =       ,   v^.      „      xv^    mntiiPr*;  and  fath-  ^^°  "^^  ^^^^  chUdren  to  attend. 

wage  from  |1  25  to  11.75  per  hour,  extend  ^°^  "}  ^^^"''-    ^°l       ^,u^J^.   tho  fT'^nt          During  the  year,  our  curriculum  contains 

mmfmum   wag;   t«^  farm   labor   and   others  f,^^' ^^^^^^"  *"^  ^^^^^t^yi"' \^>f,,^^:  areas  of  study  fn  science,  art.  literature,  social 

not  presently  covered?  ^^s  of  those  who  are  fighting,  this  is  a  studies,  music,  physical  education,  as  well  as 

45  9  sad  and  anxious  time.  a  readiness  program  to  prepare  children  for 

Yes ^'^  J  j^Q^  ^j^  ^  possession  of  an  expres-  entering  first  grade. 

No  answer          "" 5  2  sion  of  faith  and  appreciation  for  all  that        During  the  month  of  February,  one  such 

■■■ ^  every  man  in  a  U.S.  uniform  is  doing  in  study  was  in  relation  to  Llncohi  and  Wash- 

11.  Do  you  favor  additional  Income  tax  ^.^  ^  .  ,  j^  comes  from  the  hearts  ington.  We  discussed  how  hard  they  had  to 
credits  or  deductions  for  parents  of  college  '^f^fj^^\j  bovTS  giJS  4-  and  5^  ^^^  ^  ''^P  °^  """^"^  fre<^-and-<,f  the 
students?  °^  ^  ^^^^  °^  °°^^  ^  „  ™H)„,r  ^Ko,,*  Presidents  coming  after  them  who  also  had 

Yes                                                 63. 9  years-Old,  who  have  been  reading  about  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^     ^^^  ^j  ^^  children 

No                      82.8  sacrifices   made   in   the   past   by  brave  were  quite  aware  of  the  struggle  m  Vietnam 

Noanswer!!!!!!! 3.3  Americans  who  are  fighting  and  dying  and  told  us  about  our  servicemen  fightmg 

...  in  the  swamps  and  jungles  of  southeast  now.    This  lead  to  a  comparlaon  of  siml- 

12.  Do  you  favor  Increased  appropriations  ^^^  j^^^  ^^  history— that  we  have  had  to 
for  the  anti-poverty  program?  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  Temple  Israel  Nursery-  work  at  peace  In  the  past,  that  we  do  It  now 

Yes Ill  Kindergarten,  331  Cathcart  Street,  Or-  ^^  Vietnam,  and  will  always  have  to  defend 

No '^-8  i„„^„    >,„„«  „-„f  f«  „,»  a    lor-CTo    K/Mir>H  It  in  the  future.    Several  children  brought 

Noanswer B.O  l^t?^   ^.l     w.  !^c   ,f™c  IaJ^JI  newspaper  photographs  and  articles,  mSny 

„   TV,  ..„  f«or  the  Shrlver  BlU  to  pro-  boo^^let  With  pictures,  prayers   and  mes-  ^^^^  drew  their  own  pictures  of  what  they 

.i'-f^  I?,?^^atio  incre^  In  SocSl  8^-  ^^^  °^  ^^^^  ^  ^  forwarded  to  our  thought   Vietnam   was   lUte.    The    children 

I    ^  ^^n?.  hLi^  on^e  cost-^f-llv^K  ^^oops  in  Vietnam.  reallj^d  how  hard  the  soldiers  are  working 

cuxlty  payments  based  on  the  cost  of  Uvmg  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Member  of  this  and  fighting  for  us  and  wondered  U  we  could 

body  could  visit  my  office  and  see  this  do  something  for  them.    Several  suggestions 

A" - i9"2  moving    and    inspiring    work    by    these  were  made,  and  it  was  decided  to  send  a  book 

^°--""- !    4.4  pupils.    It  is  unfortunate  that  it  cannot  of  bright  happy  picture,  to  cheer  them  up. 

Noanswer »•  L  chared  bv  all  Americans  This  U  the  result  of  our  work.    We  as  teach- 

14   Do  vou  favor  the  Human  Investment  oe  snarea  oy  aii  Anierii,ttiii.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  delighted  with  our  4  and 

Act  which  would   encourage  business  and  I  Place  two  letters  and  a  Prayer  from  g  year  olds,  and  know  that  this  has  been  a 

Industry  to  train  the  unemployed  and  un-  the  booklet  into  the  Record.     The  first  most  rewarding  and  enriching  experience  for 

derskllled  through  a  program  of  tax  credits?  gives  a  brief  history  of  how  this  notable  them. 

Yes... 74. 1  project  developed  and  shows  a  good  deal                                      is  to  our  fightingmen 

NO- - 20.1  of  keen  ^^}fl^j'^fl^}'f;^^^  ^^^  from  thTchildren  themselves  aiSTac- 

No  answer - 6. 8  workings  of  democracy  and  ^eedom^  companied  by  a  prayer  on  the  first  page 

15.  DO  you  favor  sale  of  wheat  and  general  It  is  signed  by  Joyce  Srour,  director,  ^j  ^^^  booklet, 

expanded  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  and  Teddy  Melster,  kindergarten  teacher.                                             oruinbo.  Tul., 

other  communist  bloc  nations?  Second  only  to  one's  parents,  teachers                                                        April  i»e6. 

Yes **-0  mold,   shape,  and   build   the   character,        dkab  Servickmin:   We  are  only  4  and  6 

No."!!!! W.9  personality,    and    motivation    of    young  years  old,  but  our  teachers  have  told  us  all 

Noanswer!!!!! 6.1  people.     At  no  time  of  life   is   this  of  about  you  and  the  wonderful  Job  you  are 

greater  importance  than  in  the  formative  doing. 

„„„ preschool  ages,  in  the  nursery-kinder-  „  We  know  you  are  in  Viet  Nam  to  help  the 

S-nrt^n  vparV  Vietnamese   people   be   free.     Just   as  other 

«i  I      1  n     •     .  D         T  -L-t-  *-.  A—^^o..!  Kttii«:ii  jfco-io.                               ^  ^^     j.       .  servicemen  have  done  before,  you  are  pro- 

School  Project  Pays  Inbute  to  Amencan  p^bbi  Morris  Peldman  and  the  teach-  tectlng  us  now.    We  learned  that  Freedom  is 

Soldiers  in  Vietnam  ers  Joyce  Srour  and  Teddy  Melster,  de-  our  most  important  (gift)    heritage.    Ever 

serve  the  highest  praise  for  motivating  since  our  Pilgrim  fathers  came  to  our  coun- 

Ti-o-nriaaTriM  r.w  wTrvTAWTTR  and  guiding  the  children  of  the  Temple  try,  we  have  fought  to  keep  freedom,  and 

EXTENSION  OF  RlJJViAKKJS  ^^^^  Nursery-Kindergarten  in  this  most  Help  other  nations  keep  theirs. 

°'  unusual  and  worthy  school  project.    It  Is        We  hope  our  pictures  will  make  the  days 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY  jdeed  --^-^^^^t^^f^-^^^^^  ^'Xl  ITaii^r'^Vou"  ^d'^TpTy 

OP  n.ommA  finest  tradition  of  this  noble  profession.  ^j^J^  ^^^  ^j,  ^ji  ^^^  ^  J^  ^^^^  ^^  "^^ 

m  Tme  HonqE  op  REPRESENTATIVES  Means  of  communication  and  ability  to  ^ound  very  soon. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVISB  ^^^^^    ^^    making    OUr    planet    smaller         Here  is  our  special  prayer  for  you : 

Wednesday.  May  18. 1966  ^^.h  each  passing  day.    The  problems  of        o  Ood,  May  the  time  soon  come  when 

Mr    GURNEY     Mr   Speaker,  a  won-  all  races  and  creeds  are  becoming  inter-  people  in  all  the  lands  win  uve  in  peace,  and 

derfui  group  of  kindergarten  children  in  twined  and  interrelated.     No  nation  is  wui  show  the  whole  worid  the  way  you  want 

Orlando,  Fla..  in  my  congressional  dls-  too  small  or  too  remote  not  to  be  a  poten-  men  to  Uve  with  one  another. 
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O  Ood.  lei  there  be  peace      Be  kind  to  oux 

men  in  service      Help  them  lo  ;:ve  happily. 
Amen. 

The  -Students  who  partlcipau^d  !:i  this 
project  are. 

Barbara  Albert^on.  Ar.drea  Behn, 
Craig  Coenson,  Teddy  Chira,  Lisa  Gra- 
ham, Robin  Grant,  Ben  L«fkowltz.  How- 
ard Levy,  Eiise  Levy,  Jeffrey  Lieberman, 
Loretta  Masianick,  Howard  Melster, 
Aaron  Oser.  Robert  Pasanianick,  Bruce 
Roberts,  Scott  Roberts.  Kyle  Roth, 
-Stephen  Tresser,  Roger  Spltzer,  Qregory 
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Van  Tome,  Sharon  Welnrauch,  and 
Joshua  Welnreich. 

These  pupils  have  several  small  pho- 
tographs of  their  classroom  activities 
and  many  very  good  paintings  and  draw- 
ings of  their  individual  interpretation  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

There  are  many  poiimant  reminders, 
throughout  this  touching  salute  to  our 
servicemen,  of  the  monumental  struggle 
going  on  so  far  away  In  miles,  so  near 
to  all  of  us  in  consequence. 


I  am  sending  this  volume  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  asking  that  it  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Gen.  William 
C.  Westmoreland,  who  is  doing  such  a 
fine  Job  in  leading  our  troops  in  Vietnam. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  serv- 
icemen who  turn  the  pages  of  this  book- 
let will  be  reminded  and  comforted  that 
their  coimtrymen  of  all  ages,  even  the 
little  children,  are  keenly  aware  of  the 
great  sacrifice  and  contribution  our  sol- 
diers are  making  in  behalf  of  our  Nation 
and  the  peace  of  the  world. 


